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United  States 
oj  America 


Congressional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  95'^  CONGRESS,  F4RST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—TFe^esrfai^,  March  16;  1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  lis  good;  His  mercy  is  everlast- 
ing; and  His  truth  endureth  to  all  gen- 
erations.— ^Psalms  100:  5. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  art  everywhere  and  who  dost  fill  all 
things  with  Thy  presence,  we  pray  Thee 
to  keep  us  near  You  this  day  as  we  labor 
for  our  country.  Help  us  ta  continue  the 
onward  march  of  Thy  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness and  justice  by  an  increase  of 
courage  and  faith  and  with  a  growing 
concern  for  law  and  order  and  human 
rights  on  our  planet. 

By  Thy  Spirit  may  we  learn  the  high 
art  of  getting  along  together  that  with 
good  will  in  every  life  we  may  become  one 
nation  in  mind  and  heart  and  will  seek- 
ing the  good  of  all.  Amen. 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  489.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961;  and 

S.  926.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
Impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-474,  appointed  Mr.  Scott  to  attend,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Canberra,  Australia,  April  11  to  16,  1977. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  10,"  1977,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3347.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  September  22,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94- 
620),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  407)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bes.  407 

Resolution  designating  membership  on  a  cer- 
tain standing  committee  of  the  House 
Resolved.  That  Charles  Whitley  of  North 

Carolina  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the 

Committee  on  Agricultiu:e  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.B.  1746.  An  act  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome;  and 

H.R.  3839.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of  the 
Presldei>t  of  January  17, 1977  (H.  Doc.  95-48) , 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  18,  1977,  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4991,  NAITONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION, 
1978 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  March  18,  1977,  to  file 
a  report  to  accompany  H.R.  4991,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


concerned  about  the  recent  FDA  pro- 
posed regulation  banning  saccharine.  My 
concern  extends  not  only  to  the  many 
people  such  as  diabetics  who  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  ruling,  but  also 
to  the  broader  question  of  credibility  and 
commonsense  within  this  most  vital 
agency  of  government.  It  used  to  be  that 
the  whole  world  looked  to  the  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  leadership 
in  protecting  public  health  and  well  be- 
ing. In  recent  months,  I  have  heard  rep- 
resentatives of  other  countries  say  that 
they  no  longer  consider  the  FDA  rulings 
with  the  same  credibility. 

If  the  FDA  explanation  of  its  saccha- 
rine decision  is  accurate,  Congress  must 
share  the  blame  for  this  loss  of  credibility 
and  commonsense.  It  is  up  to  Congress 
to  help  restore  it.  Today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  current  law  to  re- 
quire that  the  FDA  perform  or  to  verify 
appropriate  tests  before.banning  a  prod- 
uct from  the  market.  Such  performance 
or  verification  of  appropriate  tests  was 
not  conducted  by  FDA  in  the  instance  of 
the  saccharine  decision.  , 

In  addition,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
will  give  the  FDA  the  fiexibility  to  use 
commonsense  by  giving  that  agency  the 
latitude  to  either  ban  the  product  entire- 
ly if  the  appropriate  tests  so  warrant,  or 
to  require  an  appropriate  warning  label 
on  the  product  if  the  risk  of  harm  is 
slight  as  is  the  case  with  saccharine. 

Certainly  we  cannot  legislate  common- 
sense,  but  we  can  take  action  to  make  it 
easier  for  people  possessing  this  quality 
to  come  to  the  forefront  of  the  decision- 
making process  at  FDA.  I  applaud  our 
colleague,  Paul  Rogers,  for  promptly 
scheduling  hearings  on  this  matter  and 
I  urge  this  body  to  take  quick  action 
which  will  help  restore  the  commonsense 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 


PROPOSED  FDA  REGULAITON 
BANNING  SACCHARINE 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  many  of  our  colleagues,  I  am  very 


/ 


ANNOUNCING  HEARINGS  ON 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROCEDURE  ACT  AND 
ANNOUNCING  LOBBYING  DISCLO- 
SURE HEARINGS 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Governmental 
Relations  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
H.R.  3361  and  companion  bills  provid- 
ing for  an  amendment  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  permit  the 
awards  of  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees 
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for  public  participation  In  Pede  al  agency 
proceedings.  ThesS  hearings  w  U  be  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  30 
and  31.  1977,  beginning  at  1)  a.m.  In 
room  2141  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ann<  imce  also 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  A(  mlnlstra- 
tive  Law  and  Governmental  R<  lations  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar; '  will  hold 
4  days  of  public  hearings  tc  consider 
HJl.  1180  and  related  bills  to  (lommence 
on  April  4  and  to  continue  or  Wednes- 
day, April  6,  and  on  Thursdaj  and  Fri- 
day. April  21  and  April  22,  19'  7. 

These '  bills  would  require  hose  who 
engage  in  substantial  lobbying  activities 
intended  to  influence  the  dec  slonmak- 
ing  process  of  the  Federal  Gove  rnment  to 
register  as  lobbyists  and  to  pu  alicly  dis- 
close the  nature  of  those  activities. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  i  oom  2141, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  and  will 
begin  at  10  ajn.  on  April  4. 
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EMERGING  AIRLIFT  OF 
AND  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES 


MILITARY 
ZAIRE 


TD 


asked  and 


(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado 
was   given   permission   to   ac  dress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Coloiado. 
Speaker,  the  so-called  emerge  acy  airlift 
of  military  and  medical  suppli  ;s  to  Zaire 
illustrates  once  again  the  f  o  ly  of  our 
military  foreign  aid  programs .  It  really 
does  not  seem  to  matter  whei  her  a  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  adm  nistratlon 
is  In  power.  We  cannot  resist  i  he  urge  to 
be  involved  in  every  conflict  t  lat  occurs 
anywhere  in  the  world.  No  f  ght  is  too 
big;  no  dispute  is  too  Insign  Bcant;  no 
conflict  can  be  far  enough  a'  ^ay  for  us 
not  to  intervene.  ,   ^  -^^ 

In  Zaire,  we  do  not  know  wl  lo  is  fight 
Ing,  or.  why,  or  where,  or  in  m  ^hat  force. 
We  have  no  treaty  obligations  to  Zaire, 
but  we  accelerate  our  military  aid,  which 
was  unjustified  in  the  first  pi  ice,  at  the 
request  of  the  government  tlere. 

Our  penchant  for  knee  jerl  interven 
tlon  has  had  disastrous  res\  Its  in  the 
past.  There  will  be  conflict  in  ^rica  dur 
ing  the  foreseeable  future. 

Do  we  have  to  repeat  the 
takes  In  Africa  as  we  have  ma  ie  in  Asia? 
Let  us  avoid  ensnaring  ourselM  bs  by  stop- 
ping the  administration's  aid :  >rogram  to 
Zaire. 


TELEVISED    FLOOR    PR' 
CONSTITUTE       MAJOR 
THROUGH  IN  ACCURATI 
OF  DEBATES 


o(ieed: 


hause 


(Mr.  STEIGER  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exttnd 
marks  and  Include  extraneou ; 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr, 
day  test  of  televising  House 
ceedings  is  a  major  break thF<^ugh 
effort  to  give  the  American 
accurate  record  of  our  debalje 
to  be  commended  for  undertaking 
initiative. 

If,  as  I  hope,  broadcasting 
is  put  permanently  into 
have  an  archival  record  of 
ings  that  cannot  be  amended 


effect 
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in  any  way  altered.  The  dichotomy  be- 
tween this  permanent  record  and  the 
record  of  out  proceedings  represented  by 
the  Congressional  Record  will  be  con- 
siderable unless  Members  significantly 
alter  the  way  in  which  the  Record  is 
currently  used. 

The  public  will  for  the  first  time  be 
able  to  see  the  stark  contrast  between 
the  appearance  of  debate,  as  embodied 
in  the  Record,  and  the  reality  of  it,  as 
recorded  by  the  cameras. 

The  credibility  of  the  House — and  of 
each  of  us  individually — will  be  on  the 
line.  Our  constituents  will  now  know 
whether  those  stirring  speeches  actually 
were  delivered,  and  whether  they  may 
have  turned  the  tide  in  the  course  of 
debate. 

For  far  too  long,  we  have  permitted 
the  Record  to  present  its  readers  with  a 
less  than  forthright  picture  of  the  way 
we  conduct  our  business.  Permitting  tele- 
vised broadcasts  of  our  proceedings  now 
alters  this  situation.  Reform  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record — and  of  our  use  of 
it — wUl  be  one  more  endorsement  in  our 
belief  in  accuracy  and  truth. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  my  resolution  to  precede 
and  succeed  all  unspoken  remarks  with 
a  clearly  distinguishable  symbol,  such  as 
brackets,  bullets,  or  stars.  The  nimiber 
of  cosponsors  is  now  129. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  10  Members  who  have  been  principal 
cosponsors  in  the  94th  Congress  and 
again  this  year  for  the  efforts  they  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  measure.  They  are 
Dick  Bolling,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Don 
Fraser,  Martha  Keys,  Bernie  Sisk,  Jim 
Cleveland,  John  Erlenborn,  Bill  Pren- 
ZEL,  and  Lou  Frey,  as  weU  as  John  An- 
derson, who  introduced  a  Record  reform 
resolution  of  his  own  and  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  mine.  Bernie  Sisk  and  John 
Anderson  also  merit  special  praise  for  all 
they  have  done  to  make  these  televised 
sessions  experiment  a  reality. 


>INGS 
BREAK- 
RECORD 


was  given 
for  1 
his  re- 
matter.) 
r,  the  90- 
floor  pro- 
in  the 
people  an 
You  are 
this 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


of  sessions 

,  we  will 

proceed- 

revlsed  or 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HA.  4877,  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1977 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  403  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  403 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4877)  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes, 
all  points  of  order  against  the  foUowlng  pro- 
Tlslons  in  said  bill  for  f aUure  to  comply  with 


the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  are  here- 
by waived:  banning  on  page  9,  line  8 
through  page  10,  line  6;  beginning  on  page 
11,  line  15  through  page  12,  line  2;  beginning 
on  page  12,  line  6  through  line  16;  beginning 
on  page  12,  line  22  through  page  13.  line  9; 
beginning  on  page  30.  line  22  through  line  28; 
beginning  on  page  31,  line  6  through  line  10; 
beginning  on  page  36,  line  7  through  line  12; 
beginning  on  page  41,  line  11  through  page 
42,  line  6;  and.  beginning  on  page  44,  line  1 
through  page  45,  line  14. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).^  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  403 
makes  in  order  the  bill  H.R.  4877,  which 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  make  supplemtutal  ap- 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977.  House  Resolution 
403  waives  all  points  of  order  against 
certain  portions  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2, 
rule  XXI,  which  prohibits  legislation  In 
an  appropriation  measure  and  prohibits 
unauthorized  appropriations.  These 
waivers  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  today  because  these 
programs  have  not  yet  been  enacted  into 
law. 

The  committee  bill  recommends  a  new 
budget  authority  of  $27,924,682,271  in 
this  supplemental  appropriation.  A  num- 
ber of  major  programs  are  covered  by 
this  measure  and  include  the  following: 

Increased  pay  costs  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  per- 
sonnel   >2,  068,  311,  030 

Food  stamp  program 720,000,000 

Commodity  (3redlt  Corpora- 
tion :  Reimbursement  for  net 
realized  losses 710,000,000 

Inter-American  Develop- 
ment  Bank 276,000,000 

Annual  contributions  for 
assisted  housing. -  13, 112, 405, 000 

Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration fund 1,801.344,000 

Environmental  Protection 
Agency :  Cpnstruction 
grants    1,  000.  000,  000 

Veterans  Administration : 
Compensation  and  pen- 
sions   (by  transfer) 588,450,000 

Higher  education 3,206,418,000 

■public  assistance  pay- 
ments        1,226,197,000 

Health  manpower  pro- 
grams          404,826,000 

Postal    Service 500,000,000 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  reductions  of  $4,997,649,- 
395  from  the  budget  requests  and  has 
proposed  $5,376,100  more  in  transfers 
than  had  been  proposed  in  the  budget 
estimate.  In  some  cases  where  accounts 
have  unexpended  balances  determined 
to  be  In  excess  of  needs,  the  committee 
has  recommended  such  transfers  instead 
of  providing  additional  new  budget  au- 
thority. 

.  House  Resolution  403  waives  points  of 
order  under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
rules  of  House  for  the  following  chapters 
of  the  bill: 

Chapter    IV — ^Th«^    language     concerning 
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"Peace  Corps"  constitutes  legislation  In  an 
appropriation  bill  since  the  bill  amends  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1977.  Necessary  authori- 
zations for  the  accounts,  "Military  Assist- 
ance" and  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance" are  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

Chapter  V — The  paragraphs  titled  Annual 
Contributions  for  Assisted  Housing,  Pay- 
ments for  Low-Income  Housing  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Fund  are  not  au- 
thorized, though  the  authorizations  passed 
the  House  on  March  10th  in  the  Supplemen- 
tal Housing  Authorizations  Act  of  1977.  The 
program  funded  under  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Construction  Orants  has  not 
been  authorized  but  Is  contained  In  a  Sen- 
ate-passed bill. 

Chapter  X — The  amounts  under  Acquisi- 
tion, Operation,  and  Maintenance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad,  and  Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations  are  not  fully  author- 
ized— the  authorizations  are  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

Chapter  XI — The  "Pollution  fund", Is  not 
authorized  and  funds  are  made  available 
subject  to  the  enactment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation which  is  In  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Chapter  XII — Under  Federal  Buildings 
Pimd,  Alterations  and  Major  Repairs,  there 
Is  an  exemption  to  Sec.  210(f)  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  which  is  technically  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  and  a  waiver  Is  sought 
on  this  legislative  provision. 

Chapter  XIII — An  amendment  Is  recom- 
mended to  31  U.S.C.  724(a)  (1970)  to  provide 
that  all  properly  adjudicated  and  certified 
claims  and  Judgments  be  made  a  permanent, 
indefinite  appropriation.  This  Is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  current  burdensome  and  time- 
consuming  process  for  passing  such  claims. 
It  will  give  the  Comptroller  General  suffi- 
cient authority  to  deal  with  these  matters 
without  requiring  unnecessary  legislative  ac- 
tion each  time  legitimate  claims  and  Judg- 
ments are  properly  certified  to  be  paid  by 
the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriation  of 
these  supplemental  funds  is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  program,  complementing 
the  measure  passed  by  this  body  yester- 
day. It  is  necessary  that  we  act  immedi- 
ately on  this  bill  so  that  the  desired 
effect  of  this  $27.9  billion  stimulus  will 
be  put  in  motion  without  delay. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 403  in  order  that  we  may  consider 
H.R.  4877. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  orderly  consideration  of 
H.R.  4877. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 
Clause  2  prohibits  appropriations  for 
which  authorizing  legislation  has  not 
been  enacted.  This  same  clause  prohibits 
legislation  on  general  appropriation 
bills. 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the  bill 
^  to  be  considered  today  which  require  that 
i      this  clause  be  waived. 

In  chapter  IV  in  the  accounts  entitled 
"Peace  Corps,"  there  is  language  which 
constitutes  legislation  in  an  appropria- 


tion bill.  The  military  assistance  and 
migration  and  refuge  assistance  para- 
graphs lack  authorization. 

In  chapter  V,  the  paragraphs  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  following — annual 
contributions  for  assisted  housing,  E>ay- 
ments  for  operation  of  low-income  hous- 
ing projects,  and  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration fund — are  not  authorized. 
Also,  In  the  paragraph  covering  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  con- 
struction grants — this  program  is  not 
authorized. 

In  chapter  X,  the  amounts  Included 
for  acquisition,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  buildings  abroad,  and  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  are 
not  fully  authorized. 

In  chapter  XI,  the  pollution  fimd  is 
not  authorized  and  the  language  in  the 
bill  makes  funds  available  subject  to  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation. 

In  chapter  XII,  under  Federal  build- 
ings fund,  alterations  and  major  repairs, 
there  is  an  exemption  to  section  210(f) 
(4)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  which  is 
technically  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
because  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill.         

In  chapter  Xm  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  31  U.S.C.  724(a)  (1970)  to  pro- 
vide that  all  properly  adjudicated  and 
certified  claims  and  judgments  be  a  per- 
manent, indefinite  appropriation.  This  is 
designed  to  eliminate  the  current  bur- 
densome and  time-consuming  process  for 
passing  such  claims.  It  will  give  the 
Comptroller  General  suflBcient  authority 
to  deal  with  these  matters  without  re- 
quiring unnecessary  legislative  action 
each  time  legitimate  claims  and  judg- 
ments are  properly  certified  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  waivers  of  points  of 
order  are  necessary  if  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  is  to  be  considered 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  a  grand 
total  of  $27,924,682,271  in  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  September  30,  1977.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  this  was  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  supplemental  ap- 
propriation since  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  items  in  the 
bill  Include  the  following: 

Increased  pay  costs  for  mlli- 
and  civilian  person- 
nel   $2,068,311,080 

Food  stamp  program 720,000,000 

Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion: Reimbursement  for 
net  realized  losses 710,  000,  000 

Inter-American  Development 

Bank   276.000,000 

Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted  housing 13,112,405,000 

Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion fund 1,  801,  344,  000 

Environmental  Protection 
Agency :  Construction 
grants  1,000,000,000 

Veterans'  Adm^^ilstratlon : 
Compensation  ^Rid  pen- 
sions (by  transfer) 588,450,000 

Higher  education 3, 206, 418,  000 

Public  assistance  payments.     1, 225, 197, 000 

Health  manpower  programs.        404, 826, 000 

Postal  Service : 500, 000,  000 

In  spite  ©f  all  the  rhetoric  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  during  the  last  campaign, 


it  should  be  noted  that  the  deficit  pro- 
posed by  the  new  Carter  administra- 
tion Is  substantially  larger  than  that 
projected  by  the  former  administration 
for  both  fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year 
1978.  If  the  goal  Is  a  balanced  budget, 
we  are  starting  out  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK) . 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
democbatic    sttjdt    group   report    on   coh- 
orissional  pay  raise 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
brief  time  to  call  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  document  that  was  circu- 
lated In  the  last  day  or  two,  and  to  com- 
mend an  organization  which  I  am  some- 
times a  little  critical  of,  although  I  am 
a  member  of  it.  I  am  talking  now  of  the 
Democratic  study  group.  I  want  to  say 
this :  I  think  they  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  research  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  squabbles  we  are  having 
about  our  recent  salary  increase. 

I  am  not  going  into  detail,  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
read  this  document.  Yes,  I  am  speaking 
to  my  Republican  colleagues,  too.  We 
would  be  happy  to  get  copies  of  it  for 
them  so  that  they  can  read  it.  I  think  the 
Democratic  study  group  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  outlining  really  what  the 
facts  are  regarding  the  recent  salary  in- 
crease. If  the  Members  do  not  agree  with 
what  is  in  the  document,  fine,  then  they 
can  raise  questions. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  either  to  put  up  or  shut  up,  and  I 
mean  that  so  far  as  the  news  media  Is 
concerned,  and  particularly  so  far  as 
Members  of  Congress  are  concerned.  1 
want  to  commend  the  leadership,  and 
particularly  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
for  having  been  willing  to  take  onto  their 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
forward  the  burden  that  they  have  in 
connection  with  what  was  a  desperately 
needed  pay  raise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
look  at  this  particular  document.  For 
Instance,  It  contains  the  following  state- 
ments to  prove  that  the  pay  *«ise  was 
justified: 

Congressional  salary  increases  tend  to  ap- 
pear unreasonably  large  because  they  are 
few  and  far  between  and  have  lagged  far  be- 
hind those  for  comparable  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  for  most  of  ow  history.  For  example, 
during  the  entire  history  of  Congress,  Mem- 
bers have  received  only  11  permanent  pay 
Increases  (including  the  1977  Increases) — an 
average  of  one  every  17  years. 

All  but  one  of  the  11  Increases  was  In  ex- 
cess of  25  percent  and  the  average  Increase 
was  nearly  50  percent.  The  11  permanent  In- 
creases were:  - 

33  percent  In  1818.  ( 

138  percent  In  1856.*  ^ 

67  percent  to  1866.  ~ 

50  percent  In  1907. 
33  percent  In  1925. 


mere 


♦Members  pay  was  Ihcreased  from  $8  per 
day  to  $3,000  per  year.  During  the  38  years 
from  1818  to  1856,  Congress  was  In  session  an 
average  of  157  days  per  year.  Thvis,  Members' 
pay  averaged  $1,256  per  year. 
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35  percent  In  1047. 
80  percent  in  1955. 
83  percent  In  1966. 
42  percent  In  1969. 
6  percent  In  1976. 
29  percent  In  1977. 


above  rep- 
Had  Mem- 
pay  ad- 
the  size  of 
fraction  of 
:  the  total 
since  1789 
amounts, 
raises  of 


lncr«  se 


(61 


(6) 


Overall,  the  11  Increases  shown 
resent  an  average  of  $5,200  each, 
bers  of  Congress  received   annu^ 
Justments  as  do  most  Americans, 
their  pay  increase  would  be  only  a 
that  shown  above.  For  example 
of  all  congressional  pay  Increases 
were   divided   Into   eq\ial   2ainual 
Members  would  have  received 
less  than  $300  per  year. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  1977 
percent),  it  is  not  out  of  line 
pared  to  increases  in  the  cost  of 
pay  Increases  received  by  other 
society.  The  29  percent  increase 
half  the  percent  of  increase  in 
living  since  1969  (61  percent).  It 
than  half  the  percent  of  pay 
since  1969  by  blue  collar  workers 
cent),  civil  service  employees   ( 
broadcasters  and  news  reporters  ( 
cent),  and  business  executives  ( 
(See  Appendix.)    Had  congres8lo4al 
increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
Americans,  Members  of  Congress 
received  salary  Increases  totaling 
•30.000  since  1969. 

The  pay  of  Members  today, 
inflation,  is  only  slightly  more 
they  received  in  the  19308  when 
Congress  was  only  a  part-time 
Members    are    paid    $57,500    per 
equivalent  of  $13,750  in   1935 
Congress  Is  in  session  for  10  or 
each  year.  In  1935,  on  the  other 
bers  were  paid  $10,000  per  year 
alent  of  $45,000  in  today's 
grees  usiially  was   in  session 
months  each  year. 

Thus  in  1935  Members  could 
each  year  augmenting  their  Incoite 
other  occupations,  which  serving 
today  is  a  full-time  Job  with  strict 
fectlve  next  Congress)  on  the 
side  income  a  Member  may  earn. 

Also,  as  the  length  of  the 
creased  so  has  the  workload  of 
fact,  the  increase  In  workload 
decade  is  unequalled  in  the 
gress  and  has  caused  numerous 
leave  public  service  altogether 
the  number  of  votes  on  which 
be  recorded  has  increased  from 
Congress  during  the  early   1960s 
1,300   last   Congress.   Since   1969 
number  of  record  votes  has  triplec 
ber  of  committee  meetings  Memb€  rs 
tend  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
mail   Members   must    answer 
from  an  overall  House  total  of  U 
1969  to  more  than  42  million  in 
Members  have  had  to  increase 
the  mmiber  of  trips  home  to  mee 
stituents  and  to  attend  to  other 
their  districts. 

There  was  nothing  devious  abdut  the  way 
in  which  the  pay  raise  took  effect  It  became 
effective  imder  the  established  procedure 
which  was  designed  to  take  Con§  ress  out  of 
the  conflict-of-interest  position  of  setting 
and  voting  on  its  own  salary  h  vels,  while 
leaving  Congress  the  power  to  v(  to  pay  rec- 
ommendations. 


increase  (29 
'  rhen  corn- 
living  and 
segments  of 
less  than 
he  cost  of 
is  also  less 
received 
(70  per- 
percent), 
(^ver  80  per- 
percent) . 
salaries 
1  lay  of  most 
vould  have 
$25,000  to 

aijiisted  for 
than  what 
serving  in 
ob.  Today, 
year — the 
dt>llars — and 
11  months 
and,  Mem- 
the  equiv- 
Con- 
than  six 


dollars  —and 


ado  pted 


The  procedure — which  was 
10  years  ago  when  nearly  70 
anrent  Members  of  the  House 
Congress — does  not  require  any 
soever  on  pay  increases  recommi 
Quadrennial  Commission  and  thi 
Nor  does  the  law  permit  Congre  is 
increase  or  decrease  the  proposed 
All  Congress  can  do  is  permit  thi ! 
to  take  effect  or  veto  them 
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House  consideration  of  the  recent  pay  raise 
went  according  to  the  law.  A  House  Post  Of- 
fice subcommittee  considered  disapproval  re- 
solutions and  twice  voted  against  reporting 
one  to  the  House — which  was  why  there  was 
no  vote  on  the  pay  raise  on  the  House  Floor. 
The  Senate  voted  56  to  42  to  table  a  disap- 
proval resolution. 

A  three- Judge  federal  district  court  ruled 
against  a  constitutional  challenge  to  the  pay 
raise  procedure.  Rep.  Pressler  challenged  the 
procedure  on  grounds  that  the  Constitution 
requires  Congress  to  vote  affirmatively  on  any 
pay  increase.  The  suit  is  currently  on  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  concept  of  deferring  congressional  pay 
raises  alone  Is  based  on  two  principles:  1) 
That  Members  of  Congress  should  not  per- 
sonally benefit — or  appear  to  benefit — from 
their  votes  In  Congress,  and  2)  that  elected 
officials  should  not  receive  a  higher  salary 
than  that  which  existed  at  the  time  they 
were  elected. 

The  first  principle  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  1977  pay  increase  because  Con- 
gress did  not  vote  to  Increase  Its  pay.  The 
pay  Increase  took  effect  automatically,  with- 
out an  affirmative  vote,  in  accord  with  the 
procedure  established  by  law  to  take  Con- 
gress out  of  the  business  of  voting  pay  in- 
creases for  itself. 

The  second  principle  might  be  made  to  ap- 
ply to  Members  of  the  Hou^,  but  it  becomes 
unrealistic  when  applied  tAfcthe  Senate  be- 
cause only  one-third  of  tgR.  Senate  stands 
for  election  every  two  years'TThus,  if  the  pay 
increase  for  Members  of  Congress  were  to  be 
deferred  until  after  their  next  election.  It 
would  mean  that  only  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  eligible  for  the  increase  in  1979, 
while  another  one-third  would  not  be  eligible 
for  the  increase  until  1981  and  the  33  Sen- 
ators who  were  elected  or  re-elected  last  No- 
vember would  not  be  elMble  to  receive  the 
Increase  until  1983. 

Thus,  while  an  across-the-board  deferral 
policy  might  make  some  sense,  there  is  no 
Justification  for  singling  out  congressional 
salary  increases  for  deferral  while  permitting 
those  for  Federal  Judges  and  Administration 
officials  to  take  effect  Immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  calling  your 
attention  to  the  following  graph : 

1.  News  Media:  Average  reporter  top  salary 
in  all  newspaper  guild  contracts  Increased 
82  percent  (source:  American  Newspaper 
Ouild);  base  salary  for  television  news  re- 
porters increased  about  90  percent  (source: 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists). 

2.  Blue  Collar  Workers:  Seventy  percent. 
Average  hourly  non-farm  earnings.  This  is 
the  standard  statistic  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  measure  earnings  for  non- 
salaried  Jobs. 

.3.  Civil  Service:  Sixty-six  percent.  Average 
General  Schedule  Civil  Service  pay  for  grades 
1-15.  This  does  not  include  supergrades  (16- 
18)  which  have  been  frozen  along  with  con- 
gressional pay. 

4.  Cost  of  Living:  Sixty -one  percent.  Based 
on  the  Consvuner  Price  Index,  the  standard 
measure  of  cost  of  living  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  It  measiires  the  average 
change  in  prices  of  about  40(5  selected  goods 
and  services. 

5.  Business  Executives:  Fifty-nine  percent. 
Average  executive  pay  in  private  business  as 
measured  a  survey  by  the  Hay  Associates. 

6.  White  Collar  Workers:  Fifty -five  percent. 
Professional,  administrative,  technical  and 
clerical  workers  survey,  which  measures  pay 
in  private  business  and  is  used  to  help  deter- 
mine pay  levels  for  federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

7.  Governors:  Forty  percent.  Average  sal- 
aries for  governors  and  the  five  top  officials 
In  fifteen  major  states. 

8.  Members  of  Congress:  Thirty-five  per- 
cent. Five  percent  without  increase. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
absent  further  requests  for  time,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  331,  nays  58, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  77) 

YEAS— 331 

Abdnor 

Dell  urns 

Hyde 

Addabbo 

Derwlnskl 

Ireland 

Akaka 

Dicks 

Jacobs 

Alexander 

Dlggs 

Jenkins 

Allen 

Dingell 

Jenrette 

Ammerman 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Downey 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Calif. 

Drlnan 

Jones,  Okla. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

N.  Dak. 

Early 

Kastenmeler 

Annunzlo 

Eckhardt 

Kazen 

Ashley 

Edgar 

Kemp 

Aspln 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Keys 

AuOoln 

Edwards,  Calif 

KUdee 

BadUlo 

Ellberg 

Koch 

Bafalls 

Emery 

Kostmayer 

Baldui 

English 

Krebs 

Barnard 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kmeger 

Baucus 

Evans,  Del. 

Lagomarslno 

Beard,  R.I. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Le  Fante 

Bellenson 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lederer 

Benjamin 

Pary 

Leggett 

Bennett 

FasceU 

Lehman 

BevUl 

Fenwlck 

Lent 

Blaggl 

Pindley 

Levitas 

Bingham 

Fish 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Blanchard 

Plsher 

Long,  La. 

Blouln 

Plthlan 

Long,  Md. 

Boggs 

Plippo 

Lujan 

Boland 

Flood 

Luken 

BoUlng 

Flowers 

Lundlne 

Bonlor 

Flynt 

McClory 

Bowen 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Brademas 

Ford,  Mich. 

McDade 

Breaux 

Ford;  Tenn. 

McPall 

Breckinridge 

Forsythe 

McHugh 

Brihkley 

Fountain 

.McKay 

Brodhead 

Eraser 

Madlgan 

Brooks 

Prey 

Magulre 

Broomfleld 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oaydos 

Mann 

Buchanan 

Glalmo 

Markey 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gibbons 

Marks 

Burke,  Pla. 

GUman 

Marlenee 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ginn 

Martin 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Glickman 

MathU 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Goodllng 

Mattox 

Burton,  John 

Gore 

Mazzoll 

Burton,  Phillip  Oradison 

Meeds 

Byron 

Grassley 

Metcalfe 

Carney 

Gudger 

Meyner 

Carr 

Hagedom 

Michel 

Carter 

Hall 

Mlkulskl 

Cavanaugh 

Hamilton 

Mlkva 

Chappell 

Hammer- 

Mllford 

Chisholm 

schmldt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Clausen, 

Hanley 

Mhieta 

DonH. 

Hannaford 

Mlnlsh 

Cochran 

Harrington 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Cohen 

Harris 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Conte 

Harsha 

Moakley 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Moffett 

Corman 

Heckler 

Mollohan 

Cornell 

Hefner 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Com  well 

Heftel 

Moss 

Cotter 

Hightower 

Mottl 

Coughlln 

Hlllls 

Mtnphy,  ni. 

D' Amours 

Holland 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Horton 

Murtha 

Danielson 

Howard 

Myers,  Mlcliael 

Davis 

Hubbard 

Myers,  Ind. 

de  la  Oarza 

Huckaby 

Natcher 

Delaney 

Hughes 

Nedzl 

> 
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Nichols 

Rooney 

Thornton 

Nix 

Rose 

Traxler 

Nowak 

RoBtenkowskl 

Tsongas 

O'Brien 

Roybal 

XJdall 

Oakar 

Ruppe 

Ullman 

Oberstar 

Russo 

Van  Deerlin 

Obey 

Ryan 

Vento 

Ottinger 

Santlnl 

Volkmer 

Panetta 

Sarasln 

Waggonner 

Patten 

Satterfleld 

Walgren 

Patterson 

Scheuer 

Walker 

Pattlson 

Schroeder 

Walsh 

Pease 

Schulze 

Wampler 

Perkins 

Selberllng 

Watklns 

Pettis 

Sharp 

Waxman 

Pickle 
Pike 

Shipley 
Shuster 

^?gr- 

Pressler 

Slkes 

Whalen 

Preyer 

Slsk 

White 

Price 

Skelton 

Whltehurst 

Prltchard 

Skubltz 

Whitley 

PurseU 

Slack 

Whltten 

Qule 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wiggins 

QuUlen 

Smith,  Nebr. 

WUson,  Bob 

Rahall 

Snyder 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

RaUsback 

Solarz 

WUson,  Tex. 

Rangel 

Spellman 

Winn 

Regula 

Spence 

Wlrth 

Reuss 

St  Germain 

Wol« 

Rhodes 

Stanton 

Yates 

Rlnaldo 

Stark 

Yatron 

Rlsenhoover 

Steed 

Young,  Fla. 

Roberts 

Stokes 

Young,  Mo. 

Robinson 

Stratton 

Young,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Studds 

Zablockl 

Rogers 

Thompson 

Zeferettl 

Roncallo 

Thone 

NAYS— 58 

Archer 

Edwards,  Okla 

Myers,  Gary 

Armstrong 

Erlenbom 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Ertel 

Quayle 

Badham 

Frenzel 

Rousselot 

Bauman 

Goldwater 

Rudd 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hansen 

Runnels 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holt 

Sawyer 
SelJellus 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kasten 

Broyhlll 

Kelly 

Stangeland 

Burgener 

Kindness 

Steers 

Butler 

Latta 

Stelger 

Caputo 

Leach 

Sjrmms 

Cederberg 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 

McDonald 
McEwsn 

Taylor 
Treen 
Trlble 
Wydler 

Conable 

Marriott 

Wylle 

Corcoran 

Moore 

Yovmg,  Alaska 

Crane 

Moorhead, 

Devine 

Calif. 

NOT  VOTING — 43 

Ambro 

Guyer 

Richmond 

Andrews,  N.C 

Harkin 

Roe 

Aiiplegate 
Be&U 

HoUenbeck 

Rosenthal 

Ichord 

Simon 

Bonker 

Jeffords 

Staggers 

Clay 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stockman 

Collins,  m. 

Ketchum 

Stump 

Dent 

TiaFalce 

Teague 

Derrick 

McCormack 

Tuc*er 

Dickinson 

McKlnney 

Doman 

Miller,  Calif. 

Varfaer  Jagt 

Florlo 

Montgomery 

VaSk 

Gammage 

Neal 

Wrxght 

Gephardt 

Nolan 

1 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  HoUenbeck  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Jeffords  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  McKlnney  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Stump. 
'     Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  McCorma^ck  with  Mr.  MUler  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Gammage  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 


Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Applegate. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Tonry  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  4877,  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  1977,  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  extraneous  material  In 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OPER- 
ATION OF  AUTOMOTIVE  PROD- 
UCTS TRADE  ACT  OF  1965— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  transmit  the  ^enth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965,  re- 
lating to  developments  under  that  act 
during  1975.  This  report  was  prepared 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  my  term  in 
ofiBce. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House.  March  16,  1977. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  1977 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4877)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1977,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberg)  and    myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4877,  with  Mr. 
Flowers  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  not  inappropriate 
when  a  committee  of  the  House  presents 
a  bill  to  the  House  that  some  statement 
be  made  toward  establishing  the  credi- 
bility of  the  bill.  This  is  a  72-page  bill. 
The  report  In  explanation  of  the  bill  is 
185  pages.  The  4  volumes  of  hearings  on 
this  bill  conducted  by  the  several  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee contain  4,300  pages.  The  markups 
took  place  In  the  subcommittees,  and 
there  was  a  4-hour  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  consid-. 
eratlon  of  this  bill  which  provides  In 
supplemental  appropriations  about  $28 
billion  in  spending. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  Impossible  at 
this  moment  to  discuss  the  4,300  pages 
of  hearings  or  to  read  the  185  pages 
of  the  report  or  even  to  read  the  72 -page 
bill.  This  is  the  way  we  operate  In  the 
House,  by  having  the  committees  of  the 
House  conduct  the  hearings,  mark  up  the 
bills,  and  provide  the  copies  of  the  bills 
and  of  the  reports,  and  then  we,  of 
course,  work  our  will. 

It  seems  to  me  first  we  might  talk  about 
some  of  the  reductions  which  we  have 
made.  To  some  they  may  appear  to  be 
valid  and  to  others  they  may  not  appear 
to  be  valid.  The  administration  had  re- 
quested, for  example.  In  the  field  of 
housing  $17.3  billion.  We  provide  $14.9 
billion,  making  a  reduction  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion. This  could  all  be  well  explained  and 
documented  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Coughlin)  and  the  report  is  available 
for  Members. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
request  was  $4.5  billion.  We  made  there, 
because  of  lack  of  authorization  and 
otherwise,  a  cut  of  $3.5  billion. 

In  foreign  aid  we  made  a  reduction  be- 
low the  budget  of  about  $200  million. 

Some  of  the  money  In  the  bill — $2  bil- 
lion— Is  for  pay  Increases  for  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  pay  increases  for 
Federal  workers  were  put  into  effect  last 
October.  The  departments  have  been  able 
to  absorb  some  of  these  pay  increases 
but  nevertheless  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  provide  $2.1  billion  in  pay  Increase 
money,  a  reduction  of  about  $200  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  budget,  but 
this  Is  made  possible  by  reason  of  short- 
falls and  otherwise. 
Where  have  we  made  increases?  The 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporatioh 
Federal  funds  to  support  farm 
and  to  accommodate  for  the 
pestilence,  and  floods,  and 
you. 

We  provide  in  this  bUl  $700 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
modity  Credit.  This  budget 
submitted  to  us  last  year.  We 
portion  of  the  budget 
year  in  the  regular  agriculturf 
and  we  are  providing  the 
this  supplemental  bill  of  $700 

In  the  field  of  education  w€ 
increases  of  about  $400  million 

As  I  said  earlier^  the  overall 
is  In  the  area  of  $5  billion. 

Someone  has  said,  and  this 
that  this  is  thdf  largest 
propriation  bUI  that  has  been 
by  the  Congress  since  World 
is  the  largest  supplemental  bill 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
been  considered  by  the 
1942. 

The  bill  yesterday,  the 
age,  likewise  was  larger  than 
mental  bill  we   had   presen 
House  since  World  War  n. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
are  at  the  moment.  For  a  qu 
what  the  bill  does  or  does  not 
will  turn  to  page  2  of  the 
port  he  will  notice  the  bill's 
and  he  will  notice  the  increasec 
of  $2  billion  plus. 

In  the  food  stamp  program 
vide  $720  million.  An  effort  wa ; 
streamline  and  modify  the 
program  and  certain  legislati^ 
mendations  were  made,  but  the; ' 
Implemented.  There  was  a  coijrt 
that  intervened,  so  there  was 
us  to  avoid  providing  about  $7 
additional  for  food  stamps. 

I  have  already  mentioned 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

Then  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  there  are  additional  funcfc 
that  purpose. 

Funds  for  the  annual 
assisted  housing  is  the  larg4st 
amoimt  in  the  bill.  The 
housing  is,  of  course,  a  very 
long-range  spending  program 
we  are  providing  some  $13.1 
billion  less  than  the  budget 

We  are  providing  additional 
veterans'  programs  as  a  result 
legislation. 

Higher   education   and 
health  manpower  programs 
last  year's  budget  were  not 
our  regtilar  appropriations  bill 
gentleman     from     Pennsylva4ia 
Flood)  because  of  a  lack  of 
tion;  so  it  was  necessary  to 
funds  in  the  supplemental, 
mental  funds  run  to  several 
dollars. 

We  are  committed  to  the 
ice.  There  is  an  authorization  of 
additional  for  the  Postal  Servlc  ; 
provided  half  of  the  amount 
We  are  providing  another  haU 
dollars  in  this  bill. 

So  I  would  assume,  Mr. 
the  House  will  want  to  pass 
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measure.  This  Is  not  a  stimulus  appro- 
priations bill.  It  is  not  calculated  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy,  but  it  does  have  stim- 
ulus effects  in  some  considerable  respects 

There  will  also  "be  certain  amendments 
-offered  to  the  bill,  so  I  understand,  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  others, 
which  would  increase  the  job  creating 
provisions  of  some  of  the  measures  In- 
cluded in  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  that  Members  support  the 
bill,  as  the  funds  In  It  are  necessary  to 
continue  operation  of  many  of  the  pres- 
ent programs  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health,  Welfare,  and  Education 
Appropriations . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
Vn  of  H.R.  4877  includes  $5,624,931,000 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  HEW,  and 
Related  Agencies.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $561,897,000  over  the  Presi- 
dents revised  budget  estimates.  There 
are  two  principal  reasons  why  we  are 
obliged.  To  consider  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  such  magnitude  at  this 
time.  One  Is  that,  as  usual,  the  require- 
ments for  public  assistance  payments 
were  underestimated  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977  which  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress over  a  year  ago.  This  is  In  keeping 
with  tradition.  Every  year,  at  budget 
time,  we  are  told  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  work-  ^ 
Ing  on  Improving  the  accuracy  of  these ' 
estimates,  but  almost  invariably  a  large 
supplemental  appropriation  Is  required 
later  in  the  year.  What  it  boils  down  to 
is  that  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  predict  the 
state  of  the  economy  18  months  In  ad- 
vance, or  to  predict  how  many  people 
will  apply  for,  and  receive,  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with'  dependent  children,  or  to  pre- 
dict how  much  50  different  States  will 
decide  to  spend  on  medical  assistance. 
For  these  reasons,  we  have  before  us  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $1,225,- 
197,000  for  the  Federal  share  of  public 
assistance. 

The  other  major  reason  for  the  size 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  some  important  pieces  of 
authorizing  legislation  extending  ongoing 
programs  for  higher  education,  vocation- 
al education,  alcoholism  prevention,  and 
training  of  health  manpower  were  not 
enacted  until  the  very  last  hours  of  the 
94th  Congress.  Some  of  them  were  not 
actually  signed  into  law  imtll  after  Con- 
gress had  adjourned  sine,  die.  We  had  to 
defer  consideration  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  these  programs,  and  they  are 
currently  funded  under  a  continuing  re- 
solution, which  expires  on  March  31.  The 
bill  before  us  today  provides  $4,213,224,- 
000  for  these  programs  which  could  not 
be  included  in  our  regular  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  due  to  lack  of  author- 
izing legislation. 

The  remainder  of  thp  funds  recom- 
mended in  chapter  vn,  about  $186  mil- 
lion, are  primarily  to  deal  with  various 
contingencies  which  have  arisen  since  the 
committee  considered  the  regular  appro- 


priation bill  last  year.  The  largest  Items 
in  this  category  are  a  revised  estimate 
for  special  benefits  for  disabled  coal 
miners,  a  revised  estimate  for  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  payments, 
and  a  recommended  appropriation  of 
$82,500,000  for  the  .Community  Services 
Administration  for  assistance  to  low- 
income  families  for  winterizing  their 
homes. 

I  cannot  possibly  ^ver  all  the  Items  In 
chapter.  VII  in  the  time  available.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  other  areas  in  which 
we  think  members  will  be  especially 
interested: 

$25,354,000  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  to  help  get  health  professionals  into 
communities  and  areas  where  they  are 
needed. 

$40,125,000   for   emergency   medical   serv- 
ices to  help  reduce  mortality  and  permanent, 
disability  resulting  from  accidents  and  sud-- 
den  illnesses. 

An  additional  $7,000,000  for  venereal  dis- 
ease control  to  help  combat  the  continuing 
alarming  increase  in  the  incidence  of  this 
typ«  of  disease. 

An  additional  $3,000,000  for  immunization 
of  children  against  measles,  rubella,  poUo, 
diphtheria,  mumps,  and  pertussis — whoop- 
ing cough. 

$7,500,000  to  prevent  cutbacks  in  research 
on  arthritis,  digestive  diseases,  kidney 
diseases,  and  bone  and  skin  diseases. 

$111,000,000  for  community  programs  to 
combat  alcoholism,  which  Is  one  of  our  most 
serious  national  health  problems. 

$119,100,000  for  capitation  grants  for 
schools  of  the  health  professions,  to  .help 
them  meet  rising  costs. 

$25,000,000  for  construction  at  regional 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  - 

$65,400,000  for  scholarships  and  loans  for 
students  in  the  health  professions. 

$134Ti36,000  for  a  series  of  special  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  quality  and  distribu- 
tion of  health  professionals.  • 

$28,750,000  for  educational  assistance  for 
Indochina  refugees. 

$211,605,000  for  vocational  education. 

$2,934,793,000  for  loans  and  grants  to 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  $1,903,900,000  for  basic  educa-' 
tlonal  opportunity  grants,  $430,000,000  for 
college  work-study  grants,  and  $300,000,000 
for  National  Direct  Student  Loans. 

$110,000,000  for  strengthening  developing 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

$86,000,000  for  the  "Trio"  programs,  which 
provide  special  assistance  to.  the  disad- 
vantaged students. 

$13,300,000  for  foreign  'language  training 
and  area  studies. 

$10,750,000  for  cooperative  education. 

$19,475,000  for  libraries  and  instnictlonal 
equipment. 

$37,500,000  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  to  train 
teachers  to  work  with  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

$70,000,000  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  which  supports  educational  re- 
search and  development  of  new  teaching 
methods. 

$3,560,000  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education's  capacity  to  detect  and  prevent 
fraud  and  abuse  in  student  aid  programs. 

$1,334,000  for  enforcement  of  the  child  sup- 
port provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
to  strengthen  efforts  to  detect  and  prevent 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Medicaid  program. 

$1,040,000  to  start  up  the  new  office  of  the 
HEW  Inspector  General.       "' 

$1,350,000  for  health  cost  control,  and  for 
planning  new  legislation  relating  to  welfare 
reform  and  National  Health  Insurance. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  a  very 
brief  rundown  of  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant programs  fimded  in  this  section. 
I  have  left  out  quite  a  few,  just  because 
of  our  time  constraints.  However,  they 
are  all  discussed  in  detail  in  the  report, 
which  I  urge  members  to  read.  I  am  sure 
you  have  been  getting  letters,  telegrams, 
and  telephone  calls  from  your  constitu- 
ents about  many  of  these  programs.  This 
Is  an  extremely  complex  bill.  The  com- 
mittee'? recommendations  were  arrived 
at  after  careful  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion. I  believe  they  are  responsible  and 
I  urge  their  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  a  busy  day 
yesterday  when  we  considered  the  $23 
billion  plus  economic  stimulus  package, 
we  are  here  today  wltii  a  $28.4  billion 
supplemental  appropriations  bilL  It  Is 
made  up  of  $27,9  billion  plus  the  other 
$1.5  billion,  as  I  said  yesterday,  by  trans- 
fer. Increases  in  limitations  and  liquida- 
tion of  certain  contract  authorities. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  providing  roughly 
2,100  new  employees.  After  we  had  a 
very  busy  day  yesterday,  I  went  home, 
and  before  I  decided  to  have  dinner  with 
my  wife,  I  sat  down  and  I  opened  up  the 
Washington  Star.  I  was  reading  it,  and 
1  could  hardly  believe  it.  There  was  an 
article  there  by  Mr.  Fred  Barnes.  It  said: 

Carter  Message  to  Cabinet:  "Less  Govern- 
ment." 

I  read  and  I  read,  and  in  outline  here 
are  some  of  the  "things  that  are  taking 
.place: 

Carter  warned  his  Cabinet  officers  not  to 
come  to  him  with  bids  for  more  money. 
"Budget  increases  for  departments  are  "some- 
thing we  Just  can't  do,"  he  said,  promising 
to  be  "tough"  in  reviewing  any  requests  for 
infcreased  funds. 

"There  is  only  so  much  of  a  deficit  we  can 
accommodate,"  he  stated.  "So  I  don't  want 
you  to  get  your  hopes  up  too  much."  More- 
over, his  pledge  to  balance  the  federal  budget 
by  1980  is  serious.  Carter  said.  "I  did  not 
make  that  commitment  lightly." 

So,  here  in  2  days  we  have  got  a  total 
of  over  $50  billion.  Yesterday  we  added 
1,000  plus  new  employees.  Today,  there 
are  about  2.100,  roughly,  so  that  is  3,100 
hew  employees. 

We  had  a  Grovemor  in  Michigan  who 
had  a  very  dlflScult  time  because  he 
claimed  he  had  been  bramwashed.  Evi- 
dently, the  Congress  is  either  trying  to 
brainwash  the  President,  and  probably 
he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  here, 
or  tile  President  Is  trying  to  brainwash 
the  public  by  these  kinds  of  statements 
which  just  do  not  jibe  with  the  facts. 

So,  if  all  of  these  Cabinet  people  are 
warned  not  to  come*  up  here  and  ask  for 
more  money,  I  have  not  found  one  yet 
who  has  not  been  up  here  asking  for 
more  money. 

I  might  take  that  back.  Secretary 
Brown  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
did  come  up  and  gave  the  illusion  that 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  defense  budg- 
et by  $2.5  billion  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 


yield,  there  was  a  revised  budget  re- 
flecting a  decrease  in  the  Ford  budget 
in  the  defense  fimction.  But,  the  Ford 
budget  was  about  $14  billion,  as  my 
friend  will  recall,  over  the  current  fiscal 
year.  So,  the  Carter  recommended  budg- 
et provides  for  an  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent year  In  the  defense  function  of 
about  $10  billion,  so  there  is  no  real 
reduction  below  the  previous  figure,  but 
a  very  sharp  increase. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  was  straight,  because  I  did  under- 
stand that  they  dicj  come  and  ask  for 
about  $2.5  billion  less  in  new  budget  au- 
thority, and  of  course  as  far  as  results 
this  year  in  the  total  defense  budget 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemai^ield  ? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  defense  fimc- 
tion it  was  about  a  $2.7  billion  decrease 
in  the  Carter  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  A  reduction  in  new 
obligational  authority? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Right. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Then  am  I  cor- 
rect that  there  does  not  show  up  one 
cent  of  reduction  in  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1977? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure.  Every  Cabinet  officer  I  have  seen 
come  up  here  has  been  asking  for  more 
money.  Somebody  Is  not  getting  the 
message  dovmto\\Ti.  When  the  Cabinet 
officers  come  up  here,  we  will  have  to' 
ask  them  where  they  got  the  authority 
to  request  the  increases,  when  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  instructed  them 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  more 
increases. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  are 
in  the  press  gallery  today.  Probably  it  Is 
time  for  lunch,  so  there  may  not  be  too 
many  lip  there.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
somebody  ought  to  start  reporting  the 
facts  as  they  are,  not  as  the  press  re- 
leases come  out  of  the  White  House; 
because  if  we  compare  the  press  releases 
with  what  the  actual  facts  are,  there  is 
no  relation  between  the  two. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Traxl^r)  . 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  chap- 
ter V  of  the  bill  includes  supplemental 
funding  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing. 

For  HUD,  the-  new  administration  re- 
quested $508  million  in  annual  contract 
authority  and  $15:530,400,000  in  budget 
authority  to  prbvide  an  additional  164,- 
200  section  8  units  in  fiscal  year  1977.  The 
committee  is  recommending"  $413,143,000 
in  annual  contract  authority,  and  $13,- 
112,405,000  in  budget  authority  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  134,200  section  8  imits 
In  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$94,900,000  In  annual  contract  authority. 


$2,417,995,000  in  budget  authority,  and 
30,000  imits  below  the  supplemental 
request. 

The  134,200  imits  of  subsidized  housing 
provided  in  this  bill,  together  with  the 
235,800  units  available  from -current  au- 
thority, will  provide  for  370,000  units  of 
subsidized  housing  in  1977. 

The  committee  reduced  the  request  by 
30,000  units  because  of  two  simple 
factors. 

First,  during  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter,  approximately  490,000  units  of 
section  8  housing  were  reserved.  Of 
these,  217,000  were  reserved  during  the 
3 -month  transition  quarter.  We  believe 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many 
of  these  units  approved  in  the  transition 
quarter  will  generate  what  are  called 
paper  reservations.  That  Is  a  reservation 
that  does  not  move  to  final  approval  and 
to  a  start.  All  contract  arid  budget  Au- 
thority associated  with  these  paper  res- 
ervations is  recaptured  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  fiscal  year  1977  In  addition 
to  the  authority  approved  in  this  bill. 
Second,  and  equally  significant,  through 
January,  with  one-third  of  the  fiscal 
year  completed,  only  12,000  section  8 
units  had  been  reserved. 

So  it  was  these  factors — the  anticipa- 
tion of  additional  recaptured  authority 
being  available  in  1977  and  the  slow  rate 
of  reservations  under  current  author- 
ity— which  suggested  that  the  full  re- 
quest of  $508  million  of  annual  contract 
authority  could  not  be  reserved  efficient- 
ly and  effectively  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

In  other  HUD  areas,  we  provided  $411,- 
500,000  for  housing  payments.  These 
.  payments  are  mandatory  and  represent 
the  armual  cost  of  fimding  ttie  various 
low-income  housing  programs.  The 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill  Is  $28 
million  less  than  the  budget  request  and 
coincides  with  the  reduction  recommend- 
ed in  the  assisted  housing  programs. 

We  provided  the  full  budget  request 
of  $20  million  to  compensate  public 
housing  agencies  for  higher  utilities 
costs. 

We  restored  all  the  current  cumula- 
tive losses  incurred  by  the  general  in- 
surance and  special  risk  insurance  fimds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
That  totals  $1,801,344,000.  Wlttiout  this 
appropriation,  the  Department  must 
borrow  directly  from  the  Treasury  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  off  these  de- 
faulted mortgages.  So  in  a  sense,  this 
is  basically  a  paper  transaction,  but  the 
committee  believes  that  the  time  Is  now 
to  restore  these  losses  and  the  full 
budget  request  Is  included  in  the  bUl. 

For  the  wastewater  treatment  con- 
struction grant  program  imder  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  we  have 
included  $1  billion.  At  the  proper  time, 
I  will  offer  a  committee  amendment  re- 
ducing this  to  $500,000,000. 

I  know  that  some  may  be  disturbed 
by  the  magnitude  of  this  reduction,  while 
other  Members  may  be  concerned  that 
we  should  not  provide  any  fimds  without 
an  authorization.  But"  what  the  subcom- 
mittee tried  to  do  was  attempt  to  pro- 
vide enough  money  so  that  States  which 
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have  slowed  construction  obligiitlons  or 
which  may  run  out  of  money  s  oon,  will 
be  able  to  go  ahead  with  many  of  these 
projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comm  ttee  also 
believes  strongly  that  we  should  not  take 
away  the  bargaflllng  posltior  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  before 
it  reaches  an  agreement  with  tt  e  Senate 
on  a  number  of  very  sensitive  ssues.  It 
is  the  Judgment  of  the  disti  iguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  ::ommit- 
tee  that  an  appropriation  of  i\  billion 
could  remove  the  leverage  that  commit- 
tee needs  in  conference  with  th  ?  Senate. 
So,  I  will  ofifer  an  amendment  i  o  reduce 
the  amount  to  $500,000,000,  and  he  com- 
mittee will  take  another  look  at  the  need 
for  additional  funds  for  this  pr  >gram  in 
the  1978  biU. 

Also  under  the  Environmenta  I  Protec- 
tion Agency,  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $69  million  was  requeste  d  for  the 
section  208  areawlde  planning  g  -ant  pro- 
f?ram.  The  committee  recomniends  no 
additional  funding  for  this  pr(  gram.  A 
total  of  $137  million  of  the  orlg  nal  $300 
million  that  was  authorized  or  a  back- 
doof-  basis  remains  Impounc  ed.  The 
Government  has  continued  t>  appeal 
lower  court  decisions  ordering  the  re- 
lease of  these  funds.  It  is  the  p(  sltlon  of 
the  committee  that  the  EPA  sh  )vild  rec- 
ommend ending  these  appeiils.  The 
$137,000,000  could  then  be  releised  and 
the  program  objectives  comi»leted.  I 
should  also  point  out.  that  of  the  $15 
million  provided  in  the  regular  1977  ap- 
propriation for  this  activity,  none  has 
been  obligated  to  date. 

For  the  Veterans'  Administrs  tlon,  the 
bill  includes  an  appropriation  of  $28,- 
942,000  for  a  number  of  varijus  pro- 
gram requirements  imder  both  medical 
care  and  general  operating  expanses.  In 
addition,  the  conunlttee  recomr  lended  a 
transfer  of  $588,450,000  from  the  re- 
adjustment benefits  account  to  ;he  com- 
pensation and  pensions  account  to  cover 
increased  payments  primarily  resulting 
from  new  legislation. 

Finally,  •  the  committee  rec(  immends 
$350,000  for  administrative  expjnses  for 
the  OflSce  of  Revenue  Sharing —also  .to 
meet  new  legislative  requlremer  ts  of  the 
recently  passed  extension  of  ;he  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  progrim — and 
$870,000  for  employee  severance  pay- 
ments tinder  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califor;  lia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  aeld? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  th !  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califor  ila.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  vhat  was;_ 
said  concerning  the  language  o  \  the  bill' 
on  page  12  as  it  relates  to  the  <  onstruc- 
tion  grants.  At  the  present  time  he  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Trs  nsporta- 
tlon  is  considering  a  program  in  H.R. 
3199  to  take  care  of  the  authc  rizations 
for  Federal  Water  Pollution  Co  itrol  Act 
purposes.  We  were  a  little  concei  ned  with 
the  amount  of  $1  bilUon,  aria"[  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  say  that  le  would 


ofifer  an  amendment  later  cutting  that 
amount  to  $500  million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation that  that  is  correct,  and  that 
is  as  a  result  of  a  current  understanding 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  HUD  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BOLAND)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Very 
good.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. ' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Yes,  1 3^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  apropos 
of  what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  sald^  this  subcom- 
mittee will  orfer  an  amendment  to  chap- 
ter V  which  will  reduce  the  amount  for 
waste  water  treatment  plants  from  $1 
billion  to  $500  million.  We  do  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  ychich  has 
the  legislative  responsibility  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  chairman  of  tiiat  committee 
has  indicated,  H.R.  3199  does  extend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
for  3  years.  It  was  not  extended  last 
year  because  of  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  It  was  the  judg- 
ment of  this  subcommittee,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
Johnson)  ,  and  with  other  members,  in- 
cluding the  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  , 
that  the  Item  ought  to  be  reduced  so 
that  we  would  be  assisting  the  House 
committee  in  its  effort  to  get  a  workable 
extension  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

This  has  been  a  very  diflScult  problem 
for  the  House.  Therefore,  in  a  sense, 
what  we  are  doing  is  giving  some  leverage 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 
and  Transportation  to  accomplish  what 
it  wants  to  accomplish  in  the  extension 
of  the  water  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  very 
great  diflBculties  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  with  respect  to  some  criteria 
and  legislative  provisions.  Consequently, 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  defend  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Hoiise  and  to  defend 
the  right  of  the  legislative  committees, 
which  Is  precisely  what  we  will  do  in  the 
offering  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler)" 
will  do  that,  and  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  support  that 
action. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  for  their  contributions, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
surface,  this  massive  $28  billion  supple- 
mental appears  to  be  imder  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  by  $5  billion. 
However,  when  you  eliminate  the  40- 
year  contract  authority  for  the  section 
8  housing  program,  where  there  was 
essentially  a  paper  reduction  of  $2.4 
billion,  and  the  waste  treatment  con- 
struction grant  program,  where  $3.5  bil- 
lion was  In  essence  just  delayed  until 
after  the  authorizing  legislation  Is  en- 
acted, we  see  that  the  bill  is  in  actuality 
almost  a  billion  dollars  above  the  budget. 

So,  regardless  of  who  is  in  the  White 
House,  the  majority  in  this  body  are 
apparently  still  intent  on  continuing 
their  free-spending  ways.  And  once 
again  I  end  up  defending  the  President's 
budget,  but  this  time  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  Republican  defending  a 
Democratic  President  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  own  party. 

The  Labor-HEW  chapter  Is  oyer  $600 
million  above  President  Carter's  recom- 
mendations, and  also  $1.1  billion  above 
the  Ford  budget. 

The  amount  of  $300  million  over  the 
Carter  request  is  Included  for  the  di- 
rect student  loan  program.  The  Carter 
people  testified  that  with  $265  million 
available  from  collections  of  prior  year 
loans,  and  with  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram in  full  operation,  there  is  ho  reason 
for  continuing  to  provide  more  capital 
contributions  for  this  program,  but  fimds 
were  Included  anyway. 

The  work -study  program  was  Increased 
by  $40  million  over  the  Carter  budget, 
to  a  total  of  $430  million,  and  the  in- 
centive grants  for  State  scholarships  by 
$16  million,  to  $60  million. 

The  amoimt  of  $102  million  was  added 
over  the  Carter  request  for  various  health 
manpower  programs.  This  Includes  an 
increase*  of  $21.4  million  for  capitation 
grants,  which  are  awarded  on  a  formula 
basis  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  veterinary  medicine,  optom- 
etry, podiatry,  and  pharmacy.  The  to- 
tal for  this  item  is  $119  million,  still  a 
million  dollars  short  of  what  President 
Ford  recommended.  The  Ford  proposal 
was  geared  to  support  Institutions  will- 
ing to  participate  In  a  geographic  or 
specialty  redistribution  initiative.  The 
Carter  budget  recommendation  deleted 
this  criteria,  which  leads  one  to  wonder 
whether  the  Carter  administration  is 
really  Intent  on  zeroing  In  on  the  mal- 
distribution problem. 

The  bill  also  contains  $66  million  for 
health  manpower  student  assistance,  an 
Increase  of  $10.4  million  over  the  cur- 
rent level.  Another  $39  million  Is  In- 
cluded for  family  medicine  training, 
and  $6  million  was  added  to  assist  the 
training  of  emergency  room  specialists. 

One  million  dollars  Is  Included  for 
studying  what  exactly  the  supply,  the 
requirements,  and  dlstribujblon  needs  of 
our  various  health  professionals  are. 
This  ought  to  finally  give  us  an  accurate 
pictiu-e  of  the  direction  we  ought  to  be 
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headed  when  we  fund  the  various  health 
manpower  programs. 

There  is  one  innocent-looking  item  in 
here  which,  if  decided  on  its  merits, 
would  not  have  been  Included.  Entitled 
health  teaching  facilities.  It  really  is  a 
$25  million  allocation  for  three  specially 
earmarked  veterinary  schools. 

There  Is  no  present  evidence  to  show 
that  we  need  any  more  veterinarians,  but 
we  are  adding  or  expanding  three 
schools.  The  claim  is  that  we  are  seeking 
to  develop  regional  schools,  but  two  of 
the  three  are  in  the  Northeast,  serving 
much  of  the  same  constituency.  We  are 
circumventing  the  machinery  that  has 
been  established  in  the  executive  branch 
to  fairly  evaluate  grant  applications  on 
their  merits,  not  on  who  has  the  most 
pull.  The  schools  funded  here  are  Tufts, 
in  Massachusetts,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of 
Washington.  Need  any  more  be  said  as 
to  why  they  were  Included  ?  , 

In  running  down  some  of  the  other 
Items  In*the  bill,  we  have  Included  $25 
million  for  the  National  Health  Sei^vice 
Corps,  and  $40  million  for  emergency 
medical  services,  an  increase  of  $6.5  mil- 
lion over  the  current  level.  EMS  repre- 
sents one  of  the  better  programs  we  are 
funding,  with  numerous  examples  of  suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

Seven  million  dollars  has  been  added 
for  venereal  disease,  bringing  the  total 
for  the  year  to  $25  million.  There  Is  no 
question  about  the  needs  in  this  area,  but 
I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  States  and  localities  to  make  a  larger 
effort  on  their  own. 

We  have  added  $7.5  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases,  to  help  restore 
funding  to  some  of  the  disease  areas  that 
ended  up  being  reduced  when  we  ear- 
marked Increased  amounts  last  year  for 
diabetes  and  arthritis.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pens when  you  start  down  the  road  of 
providing  earmarks  for  special  diseases. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  million  dollars 
has  been  Included  for  alcoholism  com- 
munity programs,  an  amount  equal  to 
last  year's  level. 

A  total  of  $212  million  is  contained  in 
the  bOl  for  various  vocational  education 
programs.  Including  another  $38  million 
for  basic  State  grants  in  the  upcoming 
academic  year.  The  total  Increase  for 
vocational  education  covers  2  academic 
years,  because  we  moved  to  advance 
funding  for  this  program  or  the  first 
time  In  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
enacted  last  year. 

Moving  to  student  assistance  under 
higher  ediication,  in  addition  to  the 
items  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  appro- 
priating $1.9  billion  for  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants,  and  $240  million  for 
supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants.  The  total  student  assistance 
funding  for  the  upcoming  academic 
year,  in  net  terms,  thus  amounts  to  $2,- 
723,000.000,  an  increase  of  $340  million 
over  the  current  level.  That  represents  a 
13-percent  increase  at  a  time  when  stu- 
dent enrollment  in  higher  education  is 
actually  declining,  and  at  a  time  when 


the  rate  of  Inflation  is  less  than  5  per- 
cent a  year. 

Eighty-five  million  dollars  is  included 
in  the  bill  for  special  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  which  include  Upward 
Bound,  Talent  Search,  and  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  centers.  This  repre- 
sents a  $15  million  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent level. 

For  various  categorical  institutional 
assistance  programs,  $173  million  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  This  Includes  such 
things  as  developing  Institutions,  lan- 
guage training  and  area  studies,  imiver- 
sity  commimity  services,  State  postsec- 
ondary  education  commissions,  and  vet- 
erans cost  of  instruction.  President  Ford 
sought  to  end  funding  for  some  of  these 
programs,  and  rightly  so,  because  sev- 
eral of  them  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. If  the  so-called  zero-based  budget- 
ing approach  is  conducted  in  an  imbl- 
ased  manner,  the  Carter  administration 
cannot  help  but  reach  a  similar  conclu- 
sion. 

There  is  one  last  item  in  the  educa- 
tional field  which  requires  mentioning: 
$6.1  million  for  Georgetown  University, 
for  a  so-called  intercultural  center,  a 
substantial  part  of  which  will  be  a  gym- 
nasium for  foreign  .'tudents  costing  $7 
million.  Try  to  explain  that  one  back  in 
your  districts,  to  some  of  your  hard- 
pressed  colleges  who  are  scrimping  and 
scrambling  simply  to  make  ends  meet. 
This  item  smacks  of  favoritism  at  its 
worst,  and  shows  the  benefits  accruing 
to  a  school  based  in  Washington  and 
thereby  having  the  ability  to  lobby  full 
time  at  only  half  the  cost. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  big  supplemen- 
tal increase  for  public  assistance.  This 
year  it  amounts  to  $1,225,197,000,  bring- 
ing the  overall  total  for  the  year  up  to 
$19.3  billion. 

We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  recently 
about  the  funds  lost  through  fraud  and 
abuse  and  poor  management  In  this 
field,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  problem  is  a  serious  one.  I  think  a 
little  recognition  ought  to  be  given, 
though,  to  the  progress  the  Ford  admin- 
istration made  in  trying  to  bring  the 
problem  under  control. 

Since  1973.  the  APDC  error  rate  has 
been  reduced  by  44  percent,  resulting  In 
a  savings  of  over  a  billion  dollars.  A 
great  deal  of  this  was  due  to  the  impo- 
sition of  quality  control  penalties  on  the 
States,  which  forced  the  States  to  tight- 
en up  their  administrative  machinery. 
We  would  be  making  even  greater  head- 
way if  it  were  not  for  a  court  decision 
last  year  which  struck  down  the  penal- 
ties which  were  being  imposed  upon  the 
States.  I  understand  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  now  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping some  substantially  watered 
down  quality  control  standards  and  pen- 
alties. 

I  hope  this  is  not  going  to  slow  down 
the  progress  we  have  been  making  In 
reducing  the  error  rates,  but  I  cannot 
help  wondering  In  this  regard. 

The  Ford  administration  also,  with  a 
little  help  from  this  Member,  substan- 
tially Increased  the  fraud  and;  abuse  in- 


vestigations in  HEW  and  established  a 
central  OflBce  of  Investigations  to  co- 
ordinate this  activity.  Congress  subse- 
quently created .  an  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  handle  this  activity,  and  In 
this  bill,  funds  are  Included  to  launch 
this  new  Office  and  for  other  fraud  and 
abuse  activities. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  report 
some  disturbing  developments  occurring 
down  at  HEW  in  this  regard.  The  head 
of  the  Office  of  Investigations  has  re- 
signed, reportedly  because  the  independ- 
ence he  was  promised  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed last  year  was  being  Interfered 
with  by  the  new  Secretary.  That  indi- 
vidual came,  incidently,  from  the  ma- 
jority staff  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

On  top  of  this  development,  we  hear 
word  tkat  the  individual  picked  to  be- 
come me  new  Inspector  CJeneral,  sup- 
posedly an  independent  position,  was  an 
old  crony  of  the  Secretary  without 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  Inves- 
gatlve  field.  One  published  report  indi- 
cates that  the  selection  was  based  more 
on  personal  loyalty  than  investigative 
experience. 

The  Secretary  has  been  making  a  lot 
of  promises  and  claims  about  rooting  out 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  one  who  wants  that  more  than  I, 
.but  I  think  his  efforts  in  this  regard 
bear  close  watohing  to  make  sure  that 
there  Is  not  any  manipulation  over  there 
that  could  result  in  future  coverups. 

Finally,  the  last  item  I  want  to  men- 
tion involves  $82.5  million  for  the  win- 
terizatlon  of  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram under  the  Community  Services 
Administration.  This  represents  a  three- 
fold Increase  for  the  year,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  $109.5  million. 

I  have  always  been  a  little  skeptical 
about  the  effectiveness  of  this  program, 
particularly  as  run  through  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  but  it 
does  have  the  worthy  goal  of  better  in- 
sulating homes  in  order  that  fuel  bills 
can  be  reduced.  This  represents  the  most 
sound  overall  solution  to  the  problem  of 
high  fuel  bills,  particularly  as  they  af- 
fect the  poor. 

It  is  also  important  to  note,  in  view 
of  the  concern  about  fuel  bills,  that  a 
portion  of  the  wlnterizatlon  funds,  some 
$5.6  million,  is  currently  being  used  to 
help  the  poor  with  their  fuel  expenses, 
and  substantially  more  could  be  so  al- 
located out  of  the  Increased  funds  we 
are  providing  if  the  need  is  there. 

So  there  is  no  reason  to  laimch  a 
brand  new  program  at  a  cost  of  $200 
million  to  pay  fuel  bills,  as  some  i>eople 
are  advocating,  when  we  already  have 
substantial  moneys  In  the  bill  which  can 
be  used  to  assist  the  truly  needy  and 
those  in  the  most  dire  straits. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  explanation  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  on  these  manV  items 
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contained  in  this  legislation.  I  a 
ticularly  witli  his  remarks  relative 
possibility  of  a  new  boondoggl  i 
area  of  fuel  stamps  that  will  f c  llow 
pattern  of  the  food  stamp  prog  ram 
particular  area  of  interest  at  the 
has  to  do  with  the  area  of  stud<  nt 
which  the  gentleman  mentionejd 
his  presentation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  We  received 
tion  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  defaults — I  do  not 
what  amoimt  of  millions  of 
what  percentage.  But  is  the 
in  a  position  to  enlighten  us  ahlout 
Is  being  done  in  the  area  of 
some  of  these  defaults  on  lofens 
whether  or  not  this  affects 
appropriation? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman 
call  that  the  chairman  of  our 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from 
vania  (Mr.  Flood)    and  I 
quite  an  exchange  on  this 
last  year  and  the  year  before 
the  rate  of  default  was  runn 
15  percent  and  close  to  20  . 
with  the  hundreds  of  millions 
involved  here,  we  had  to  be 
about  it.  We  provided  additiorjal 
to  monitor  the  program  and  tc 
the  collection  of  defaulted  loan^ 
ly,  a  good  part  of  the  problem 
that  the  institutions  themselves 
diligently  pursued  the  coUectior 
Then,  of  course,  the  paper  bding 
died  to  the  financial  institutions 
having  been  guaranteed,  simqly 
back  to  the  Government,  and 
holding  the  sack  to  the  exten 
or  four  hundreds  of  millions  ol 
year.  That  is  why  I  keep  coming 
hard  on  this  business  of  havir  g 
gations  in-House  and  on  the 
monitor  closely  so  that  we 
another  scandal  of  even  largep 
tions  on  our  hands. 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  If  the  „^... 
yield  further,  I  think  some 
was  introduced  in  the  last 
haps  before — that  if  the 
not  make  an  honest  effort 
some  ^these  defaults  or  move 
perhaps  they  should  be  tumqd 
outside  or  non -Government 
seek  collection  on  these,  becau^ 
of  these  students  think  all 
are  benefits,  and  then  they 
and  they  lose  interest. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  foi 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  concluding 
marks,  I  should  point  out 
adding  695  Federal  jobs  in 
HEW  chapter  alone.  When  ( 
the  622  added  yesterday  as 
economic  stimulus  bill,  it  brings 
to  1,317  new  jobs  added  to   ' 
racy,  virtually  all  of  them 
the  administration. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of 
think  the  Members  and  the 
ought  to  be  aware  of  it, 
view  of  the  statements  comim ; 
White  House  about  how  we  ai 
hold  the  line  on  increasing  the 
bureaucracy. 
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■  I  am  reminded  of  the  remarks  by  my 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg),  in  the 
well  when  he  was  reading  from  the  pub- 
lished account  of  the  President  admon- 
ishing the  Cabinet  that  he  was  not  going 
-to  be  standing  for  increases,  but  here 
there  are  requests  for  1.317  new  jobs  to 
be  added  to  the  bureaucracy  in  just  2 
departments  alone. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  . 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  X  in  title  I  of 
the  pending  bill  includes  $330,894,709  for 
program  supplements  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  (Commerce, 
the  Federal  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. That  amount  is  $10,989,040  less  than 
the  total  requested  for  these  departments 
9.ncl  £Lcr6ncics 

I  should  also  point  out  that  $113,766,- 
000  is  provided  in  title  n  of  the  bill  for 
increased  pay  costs  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  these  departments  and  agencies.  That 
amount  is  $3,028,000  less  than  the  total 
requested. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  several  of 
the  more  significant  items  in  this  area 
of  the  bill. 

On  February  7, 1977,  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  request  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  reprogram  $30.1  million 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  carry  out 
title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  These  funds  will  now 
be  used  for  construction  of  athletic  and 
related  facilities  needed  for  the  1980 
Olympic  winter  games  to  be  held  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
94-427.  The  committee  approved  the  re- 
programing  request  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
lays in  the  construction  of  the  sports  fa- 
cilities. We  were,  however,  concerned 
about  the  diversion  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  regular  EDA  public  works  pro- 
gram The  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends the  sum  of  $30,100,000  In  the 
pending  bill  in  order  to  maintain  the 
level  of  resources  originally  provided  for 
title  I  of  the  public  works  programs  of 
EDA. 

Another  significant  item  in  the  Com- 
merce portion  of  the  bill  is  the  $110,000,- 
000  for  a  coastal  energy  impact  fimd,  as 
authorized  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  The  fimd  will  be 
used  to  provide  loans,  loan  guarantees 
and  repayment  assistance  for  public  fa- 
cilities and  services  to  communities  af- 
fected by  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
coastal  dependent  energy  activity. 

The  cormnittee  bill  provides  $39,154,- 
999  for  payment  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cutural  Or- 
ganization— UNESCO — to  cover  assess- 
ments for  calendar  year  1975  and  1976. 
Funds  to  pay  the  assessment  for  calen- 
dar year  1977  ai'e  not  included.  On  De- 
cember 29,  1976,  the  President  made  the 
certification,  concerning  UNESCO  poli- 
cies, required  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  before  funding  of  dues  for 
UNESCO  could  be  resiuned.  Tliat  cer- 


tification is  supported  by  the  present 
administration. 

The  bill  Includes  $6,000,000.  the  total 
amount  requested,  to  provide  the  U.S. 
Government  contribution  for  expenses 
associated  with  the  Eighth  Pan  Ameri- 
can Games  to  be  held  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  in  1979. 

Another  item  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  is  the  $22  million  in- 
cluded for  constriustion  of  a  Federal 
correctional  institution  at  Ray  Brook, 
N.Y.,  near  Lake  Placid.  This  facility, 
which  will  later  house  500  offenders, 
will  be  used  initially  as  housing  for  ath- 
letes participating  in  the  1980  Winter 
Olympics  to  be  held  at  Lake  Placid.  The 
facility  will  then  be  converted  for  use 
as  a  youth  correctional  facility. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  items  in- 
cluded in  chapter  X  of  the  bill,  many  of 
which  are  of  an  uncontrollable  nature. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  required 
to  discuss  all  of  these  items.  They  are 
covered  in  detail  in  House  Report  No. 
95-68,  which  accompanies  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  .  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Interior. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  chap- 
ter of  the  bill  which  relates  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chapter  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  includes  new  budget  authority 
in  the  amount  of  $827,828,000.  an  In- 
crease of  $35,284,000  above  the  budget 
request  of  $792,544,000. 

This  chapter  includes  $167  million  for 
job  creation  programs.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time,  amendments  of  $80  million  will 
be  offered  to  provide  additional  job 
stimulus.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
highlights  of  the  appropriations  in  this 
chapter. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  committee  is  recommending  $145,- 
225,000,  an  increase  of  $4,000,000  above 
the  budget  estimate.  That  sum  includes 
$35,000,000  for  forest  fireflghthig  in  1976 
and  1977. 

An  amoimt  of  $4,000,000  above  the 
budget  was  recommended  for  drought 
assistance  programs  of  the  Bui*eau  of 
Land  Management.  The  Bureau  testified 
before  the  committee  that  they  coiUd 
put  this  money  to  work  immediately  in 
a  manner  which  would  improve  the  uti- 
lization of  water  on  the  public  lands  in 
the  parched  Western  States.  This  will 
Include  such  activities  as  range  water 
improvement  for  both  livestock  and 
wildlife,  snow  management  programs, 
and  improvement  of  critical  commimlty 
watersheds. 

The  committee  recommends  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  appropriation  of  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  This  amount  will  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $6,350,000,000  received  by 
the  States  from  general  revenue  sharing 
and  the  $233,200,000  received  by  the 
States  from  other  activities  associated 
with  public  lands. 
The  committee  commends  the  admin- 
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istratlon  for  having  come  forward  with 
a  major  program  for  the  improvement 
of  the  national  parks  and  wildlife  areas 
of  the  United  States.  The  committee  re- 
grets that  this  program  was  not  shared 
by  the  Forest  Service  recreation  areas 
which  have  as  much  visitation  as  do  the 
national  parks.  The  committee  will 
recommend  by  amendment  to  this  bill 
that  a  similar  program  be  initiated  for 
the  national  forest  recreation  areas. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$283,006,000  for  this  program,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3,737,000  below  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  funding  for  fiscal  year  1977 
is  the  first  of  five  increments  which  will 
provide  in  excess  of  $1.3  billion  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  national  resources 
embodied  by  our  national  parks  and 
wildlife  refuges.  Of  the  total  recom- 
mended. $140,743,000  is  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
parks  and  wildlife  refuges.  This  will  pro- 
vide acquisition  for  such  areas  as  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Park,  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park,  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  and  a 
number  of  wildlife  refuge  areas.  An  ad- 
ditional $27  million  is  provided  for  op- 
eration of  wildlife  refuges  and  for  con- 
struction in  those  areas. 

An  advance  of  $10  million  Is  made  to 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  account 
for  the  acquisition  of  key  wintering  areas 
for  wildfowl. 

The  sum  of  $105,263,000  is  provided  for 
operation  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  construction  in  the  national  parks; 
$13  million  of  that  amount  is  for  the  ad- 
dition of  1,000  employees  in  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  committee  has  passed 
over  without  prejudice  requests  of 
$3,737,000  for  projects  such  as  construc- 
tion of  a  golf  clubhouse  at  Oxon  Cove 
Golf  Course,  a  Rock  Creek  Park  bike 
trail,  a  25-mile  bike  path  at  Cape  Cod 
which  would  have  cost  in  excess  of 
$225,000  per  mile,  and  visitor  orienta- 
tion facilities.  The  committee  will  re- 
consider these  and  similar  projects 
during  proceedings  on  the  1978  bill. 

Tlie  committee  is  recommending  $9,- 
259,000  for  the  plarming  and  construction 
of  a  metallurgy  research  center  on  the 
Fort  Douglas  Military  Reservation,  Utah. 
This  will  replace  a  research  center  which 
is  now  located  in  urgently  needed  space 
on  the  campus  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
committee  recommends  $10,040,000  for 
the  operation  of  various  Indian  pro- 
grams. This  includes  $6,000,000  for  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  costs  of  forest  fire 
suppression  and  emergency  rehabilita- 
tion. 

An  amount  of  $19,700,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  administration  of  ter- 
ritories. This  includes  $10,200,000  for 
weatherprooflng  on  Guam  of  public  util- 
ity transmission  and  distribution  facili- 
ties. The  committee  did  not  recommend 
$4,000,000  for  relocation  of  natives  to  the 
Enewetok  Atoll.  The  present  plan  is  to 
take  soil  and  other  debris  which  are  con- 
taminated with  Plutonium,  cesium,  and 
strontium-90.  to  encase  it  in  concrete 


bl(x;ks  and  place  these  blocks  In  a  con- 
crete-lined and  covered  crater  on  Runit 
Island.  Until  it  can  be  demonstrated 
clearly  that  these  long  half -life  wastes 
can  be  stored  without  leaking,  the  natives 
should  not  needlessly  be  endangered  by 
resettling  the  atoll  at  this  time. 

For  the  Forest  Service,  the  committee 
recommends  $247,339,000.  an  increase  of 
$39,130,000  over  the  budget.  Of  that 
amount,  $3,650,000  is  to  accelerate  ex- 
pansion of  nurseries  so  as  to  maintain 
progress  on  eliminating  the  reforestation 
backlog;  $15,000,000  is  provided  for  9.500 
summer  youth  jobs  in  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  $20  million  is  pro- 
vided for  roads  which  will  enable  timber 
cutters  to  get  at  in  excess  of  240,000,000 
board  feet  of  timber  which  will  be  needed 
in  order  to  help  meet  the  national  goal 
of  additional  building  starts.  Additional 
amoimts  will  be  proposed  by  amendment 
later. 

For  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  is  recommending 
$32,002,000,  a  decrease  of  $10,110,000  be- 
low the  amended  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  is  providing  $12,000,- 
000  to  States  for  development  of  supple- 
mental State  energy  conservation  plans 
and  $2  million  for  fimding  of  State  con- 
siuner  advocacy  offices.  These  offices  will 
represent  the  consxmier  in  utility  rate 
hearings  at  the  State  level.  The  commit- 
tee denied  a  request  of  $5,000,000  for  a 
program  called  innovative  energy  con- 
servation because  of  inadequate  justifi- 
cation. The  committee  recommended  a 
$400,000  study  for  identifying  areas  that 
can  be  readily  commercialized  in  the 
solar  application.  The  committee  did  not 
recommend  an  additional  $1,500,000 
which  was  transmitted  as  an  administra- 
tion amendment.  Agency  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  until  they  got  the  results  of  the 
$400,000  study  to  indicate  what  they 
ought  to  be  doing,  there  was  no  point  in 
providing  them  any  additional  funding. 
For  Indian  education,  the  committee 
recommends  $12,200,000,  for  which 
there  was  no  budget  request.  The  com- 
mittee, in  the  1977  bill,  had  reduced  the 
program  below  the  1976  level.  This  action 
adds  $12  million  to  part  A  to  restore  the 
program  to  the  1976  level  and  to  meet 
the  cost  of  inflation,  and  $200,000  for 
part  C — adult  Indian  education — to  meet 
the  cost  of  inflation. 

The  committee  recommended  $100,000 
to  initiate  a  program  for  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  The  committee  felt 
that  there  was  no  point  in  providing  op- 
erating money  for  this  program  for  which 
there  is  no  director  or  board  of  directors. 
The  funds  recommended  will  permit  de- 
velopment of  a  program  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

For  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the  committee 
recommends  a  reduction  of  $10,575,000. 
Four  million  dollars  of  that  would  have 
provided  for  a  photography  and  film 
project  which  was  justified  as  a  bicen- 
termial  program.  The  other  $6  million 
was  in  the  new  challenge  grant  program. 
The  committee  feels  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  endowments  would  be  able  to 


match  more  than  an  additional  $18  mll- 
Uon  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977 — just 
6  months  from  when  the  fvuids  will  be 
available. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $29,081,000  to  begin  imple- 
mentation of  the  development  plan  au- 
thorized by  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation  Act  of  1972.  I 
recommend  to  your  reading  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee  that  is  foimd  on 
pages  68  and  69  of  the  report.  The  com- 
mittee was  troubled  by  this  program  and 
concerned  with  Its  cost,  and  recom- 
mended that  an  investigative  study  be 
made  to  get  a  better  estimate  of  those 
costs. 

The  report  showed  that  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  over  a  15-year  period  would  be 
between  $108  and  $183  million  with  most 
going  for  street  changes  and  public  Im- 
provements. It  Is  anticipated  that  pri- 
vate resources  will  be  added  to  the 
program  in  the  amount  of  $350  million. 
The  point  is,  however,  imless  this  Con- 
gress repeals  the  legislation  which  es- 
tablished the  Corporation,  a  cloud  will 
continue  to  hang  over  the  development 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This  is  the  Na- 
tion's ceremonial  corridor  in  the  Nation- 
al City  and  deserves  the  dignity  and 
beauty  with  which  Washington  is  iden- 
tified in  the  public  mind.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  committee  recommended  the 
budget  request. 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
unbudgeted  appropriation  of  $4,700,000 
for  emergency  repairs  for  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
as  provided  for  in  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  on  April  4  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  This  amoimt  will  provide 
for  repairs  to  the  roof  and  to  repair  in- 
terior facilities  which  have  been  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  leaks. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  minimum  absorption  of  5  per- 
cent in  pay  accounts  for  each  organiza- 
tion under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  2  addition- 
al minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  I  personally  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  taking  this  action. 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  a  book 
often  referred  to  by  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum,  "Reveille  in  Washington, 
1860-65."  Having  been  aware  of  the  pe- 
riod when  the  late  Speaker  Raybum  was 
trying  to  clean  up  things  around  the 
Capitol  property,  and  having  reread  the 
history  of  that  period,  it  seems  to  me 
that  letting  the  area  from  here  to  the 
White  House  go  down  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  this  Congress.  When  we  look  at 
what  we  have  done  in  terms  of  foreign 
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aid.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  under 
ershlp  of  the  gentleman  fron 
that  we  are  making  an  effort 
section  In  this  city  of  whlcli  w 
be  proud.  Coming  at  the  end  o 
centennial  year,  I  think  it  is 
propriate  that  we  take  this  step 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Misslssipp 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
other  item.  The  committee  ha 
mended  an  unbudgeted 
$4,700,000    for    emergency 
the  roof  of  the  John  F.  Kenned; ' 
The  committee  was  aghast  at 
that  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
opened  only  5  years  ago,  in  1972 
5  years  later,  to  all  Intents  and 
a  new  roof  must  be  constructec 
Center.  The  committee  intends 
the  question  of  trying  to  find 
it  should  have  to  have  a  new 
structed  so  quickly  after  the 
opened. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Mr.  Chairmar 
to  commend  my  friend,  the 
from  Illinois,  apd  the  membeife 
subcommittee  for  their  very  wi^e 
in  including  funds  for  the  Fores 
and  the  BLM  and  drought  relief 
West. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  the  case 
bills,  and  especially  a 
there  are  those  items  that  we 
thusiastically   support   and,    of 
there  are  those  items  that  we 
difficult  to  accept. 

In  the  foreign  operations 
the  chapter  of  this 
there  are  several  new  items 
not  find  too  much  trouble  witt 
the  $30-million  item  for  a 
foimdation  in  association  with 
of  Israel  for  cooperation  in 
of  certain  technological  and 
capabilities  that  would  be  helpf  i^ 
nations;  in  fact,  very  likely  to 

Another  is  the  $15-million 
Portugal,  to  aid  Portugal  in 
a  brigade  that  would  become 
NATO  forces.  I  find  I  can  easily 
thusiastically  support  these 
in  the  foreign  operations  sectior 
ly  I  should  point  out  that  moit 
dollars  we  are  talking  about 
that  this  Congress  had  already 
for  fiscal  year   1977   just  a 
months  ago. 

Let  me  give  just  a  couple  of 
For  the  United  Nations  we 
asked  in  this  supplemental  to 
ate  $28  million  more  for  the 
tions  for  their  Relief  and  Work 
for  Palestine  refugees. 

We  already  have  in  this  fiscal 
appropriation  $38.7  million  for 
pose.  The  fiscal  year  1978  request 
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;helead-     before  the  subcommittees  for  hearings, 

Illinois    asks  for  $52  million  for  this  project.  I 

have  a    think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  $28  million 

can  all     being   asked  for  in  this  supplemental 

the  Bi-     really  is  not  needed.  There  has  been 

nost  ap-     nothing  shown  the  subcommittee  or  the 

full  committee  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 

great  need  for  this. 

While  I  am  talking  about  money  to  the 
United  Nations,  let  me  make  this  point: 
If  the  Members  recall,  it  has  been  less 
than  2  weeks  since  the  United  Nations  re- 
jected— an  appeal  by  England  to  have  the 
U.N.  investigate  the  question  of  the  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  in  Uganda  by  de- 
cisions and  activities  of  Mr.  Amin.  That 
is  the  same  United  Nations  to  which  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $28  million.  In  fact,  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  foreign  operations 
money  in  this  supplemental  goes  to  the 
multinational  international  financial 
institutions  to  which  the  American  tax- 
payer contributes  in  fact  makes  the  larg- 
est contribution.  However,  except  in  one 
very  isolated  incident,  we  have  no  veto  as 
to  how  or  where  these  moneys  are  spent. 
Yet  $300,064,000  of  this  supplemental 
would  go  for  those  international  orga- 
nizations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  dol- 
lars would  go  to  the  soft  loan  windows  of 
those  organizations.  Let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers about  this.  The  soft  loan  window  of 
the  World  Bank  is  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  IDA. 

The  soft  loan  section  of  IDA  provides 
that  once  the  loan  is  made,  whether  the 
United  States  likes  it  or  not,  that  loan 
does  not  have  to  be  totally  repaid  for  50 
years.  There  is  no  repayment  required  at 
all  during  the  first  10  years.  Then,  during 
the  last  40  years,  the  loan  is  supposed  to 
be  repaid  a^no  interest,  but  a  very,  very 
small,  service  charge.  The  truth  is  that 
right  now  there  is  over  $980  million  out- 
standing in  past-due  debts  to  the  United 
States  from  some  of  these  coimtries 
which  have  borrowed  money  from  us  and 
just  have  not  seen  fit  to  repay  it. 

Another  concern  I  have  about  this  soft 
loan  window  is  'this.  If  the  Members  have 
read  the  newspapers  lately,  they  will  see 
that  IDA,  which  is  the  soft  loan  window 
of  the  World  Bank,  has  already  sent  a 
mission  to  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  a  soft  loan  through  IDA  to 
Vietnam.  Later  on,  as  we  get  into  reading 
this  bill  for  amendment,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  eliminate 
those  funds  that  would  go  to  IDA.  If  I  am 
not  successful  in  that  effort,  I  will  offer  a 
second  amendment  to  at  least  state  that 
We  do  not  want  any  of  our  money  going 
through  IDA  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
ekamples.     fomla  (Mr.  McFall)  . 

being        Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 

dppropri-     guage  on  page  126  of  the  committee  re- 

Uifted  Na-     port,  regarding  the  National  Transpor- 

Agency     tation   Policy   Study   Commission,   was 

amended     in     full     committee.     This 

;  ear  1977     amended   language,   however,   was   not 

4iat  pur-     printed  in  House  Report  95-268.  In  order 

already    that  the  legislative  history  of  this  ap- 
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propriation  is  clear,   I  will  insert  the 

amended  language  in  the  record.  The 

language  is  as  follows: 

National  Tbansportation  Policy  Studt 

salaries  and  expenses 

Tbe  bin  includes  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  for  the  National  Trans- 
portation Policy  Study  Commission.  An  ini- 
tial appropriation  of  $1,000,000  was  previ- 
ously provided  in  tfee  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1977.  The  Commission,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1976,  Is  comprised  of  19  members,  includ- 
ing 6  from  the  House  of  Representatives  6 
from  the  Senate  and  7  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  the  funding 
level  recommended  will  require  some  restruc- 
txirlng  of  the  Commission's  original  work 
plan.  In  undertaking  such  a  restructuring 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  Commission 
should  rely  on  information  which  previously 
has  been  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  For  example,  one  of  the 
Commission's  study  areas  was  to  project 
transportation  supply  and  demand  to  the 
year  2000.  Substantial  funds  have  already 
been  appropriated  to  the  Department  to  de- 
velop this  data  and  the  committee  does  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  Comtoission 
to  duplicate  these  prior  efforts;  What  is  nec- 
essary, however,  is  the  molding  of  this  data 
into  a  meaningful  national  transportation 
policy.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  "think 
tank"  operation  and  does  not  require  ex- 
tensive field  hearings  or  additional  supply 
and  demand  studies.  The  Committee  believes 
that  with  such  a  restructuring  the  Commis- 
sion win  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  ^ 
the  enabling  legislation  and  provide  Input  for 
the  major  transportation  legislative  pro- 
posals which  the  Congress  will  need  to  con- 
sider next  year. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  t"he  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
is  on  the  fioor.  He  has  In  the  report  some 
language  concerning  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  which  reads: 

Evidence  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  because  of  the  severe  drought  in 
the  West,  the  Department  should  allocate 
uncommitted  funds  to  those  areas  where 
cost  sharing  practices  are  available  to  pro- 
mote essential  water  conservation  practices. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Whitten),  this  ques- 
tion :  As  I  know  the  gentleman  is  aware 
from  the  work  that  he  has  done  by  put- 
ting this  language  in  the  report,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  Western  States  are 
presently  experiencing  a  drastic  drought. 
I  notice  on  page  15  of  the  committee  re- 
port the  language  which  I  have  just  been 
privileged  to  read  has  been  included  to 
direct  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  allocate  the  imcommltted  funds  un- 
der the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram to  areas  where  water  conservation 
practices  are  feasible. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  if  I  am 
correct,  that  these  funds  will  be  allo- 
cated to  California  and  the  other  West- 
ern States  where  this  drought  has  been 
so  serious. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations it  is  because  of  the  CaUfomia 
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situation,  which  also  applies  to  some  de- 
gree to  other  States,  that  this  language 
Is  included.  The  gentleman  and  other 
colleagues  called  this  to  our  attention, 
and  we  studied  the  existing  law  and  the 
existing  program.  As  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  on  this  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  a  number  of  years  we  have 
had  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  the  de- 
partments to  use  this  program  and  to 
allocate  the  funds.  I  am  told  by  the  De- 
partment that  something  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  funds  that  we  have  made 
available  in  the  Congress  have  really 
been  used.  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  limitations  on  allocation,  but 
they  do  have  authority  to  allocate  be- 
tween States;  and  within  a  State,  they 
allocate  within  counties.  I  am  told  that 
they  will  meet  this  need,  substantially. 

In  view  of  that,  and  with  the  urgent 
need  to  proceed,  we  have  taken  this 
course.  It  may  be  that  the  legislative 
committee  will  deal  with  other  aspects 
of  it,  but  we  tried  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
we  could,  and  this  is  the  way  we  could 
doit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  C^alif omia  (Mr.  McFall) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks  in 
this  regard.  I  know  he  is  one  of  the  best 
informed  Members  of  this  Congress  on 
agricultural  appropriations,  and  when 
he  speaks  I  know  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  We  have  checked  with 
the  Department  and  they  have  in  mind 
what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
,  (Mr.  McFall)  ,  in  the  concern  he  has  in- 
dicated with  reference  to  the  drought.  I 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Writ- 
ten) ,  for  his  concern  and  for  his  indica- 
tion in  connection  with  the  language  in 
the  report. 

I  have  been  asked  by  certain  individ- 
uals to  try  to  amend  this  bill.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  that  because,  basically,  I 
think  it  would  amount  to  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  made  and  has 
indicated  here. 

I  would  hope,  if,  in  fact,  there  are  any 
justifiable  means  for  the  fimds  in  this 
regard,  it  might  be  considered  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  were  told  that  this  would  be 
done,  and  if  it  should  develop  that  this 
action  should  be  taken,  we  are  certainly 
In  accord  with  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith)  . 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  supplemental  for  fiscal  year 
1977  has  an  interesting  history.  When 
the  fiscal  year  1978  Budget  was  sub- 
mitted, the  Ford  administration  indi- 
cated the  need  for  a  $17.6  billion  sup- 
plemental for  fiscal  year  1977.  That  was 
on  January  17  of  this  year. 

Seventeen  billion,  six  hundred  milhon 
dollars  is  rather  a  considerable  sum.  It 
did  represent  5  months  experience,  since 
the  fisfcal  year  1977  budget  was  adopted, 
as  to  additional  budget  needs. 

Roughly  6  weeks  after  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration took  office,  they  had  raised 
the  total  to  $32.9  biUion.  Almost  double 
the  amount  requested  by  President  Ford. 

Lacking  the  inner  music,  the  inspira- 
tion to  climb  the  highest  mountain,  my 
House  colleagues  did  "trim"  the  Carter 
requests,  back  to  $28  billion.  The  tax- 
payers can  be  thankful  for  smaU  favors, 
I  suppose.  Nevertheless,  we  still  have,  I 
am  told,  the  largest  supplemental  since 
World  War  II. 

And  thus  it  is,  as  part  of  the  drive  to 
get  the  country  moving  again,  our  fiscal 
year  1977  budget  deficit  has  taken  wing 
and  soared  to  $70  billion. 

But,  we  are  told,  this  is  noninfiation- 
ary  because  $4  billion  of  requests  was 
"saved,"  and  because  many  of  the  other 
programs  added  or  increased  will  have 
a  budget  impact  spread  over  a  niunber 
ol  years. 

Suppose  we  include  in  our  inflation 
calculations  the  niunerous  public  works- 
public  service  jobs  programs  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Stimulus  bill  passed  on  Tuesday, 
and  the  additional  housing  and  con- 
struction grants  in  the  bUl  today. 

The  combination  of  such  spending 
programs  cannot  help  but  be  inflation- 
ary. They  will  be  competing  with  one 
another — making  for  a  bureaucrats 
dream — and  they  will  compete  with  pri- 
vate sector  spending  as  the  economy 
improves.  The  fires  of  more  infiation 
have  been  ignited.  Nor  do  I  see  any  pros- 
pect of  change  in  the  fiscal  year  budget 
totals. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations subcommittee,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  join  this  year. 

We  recommended  $441.6  million  for 
various  international  programs,  some 
$201.1  million — or  31  percent — less  than 
requested. 

Oiu*  principal  cuts  were  in  the  re- 
quests— by  both  Presidents  Ford  and 
Carter — for  replenishment  of  funds  for 
three  international  financial  institu- 
tions. Our  able  chairman  favored  addi- 
tional cuts,  and  I  would  have  approved 
these  as  well. 

Our  contributions  to  these  institu- 
tions have  increased  sharply  the  last  few 
years.  I  suspect  this  may  very  well  be 
because  the  rate  of  lending  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  its  affiliates  has  ex- 
panded so  rapidly.  In  fact,  lending  in 
fiscal  year  1976  alone  amoimted  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  lending  during  the 
Bank's  entire  existence.  It  was  this 
rather  reckless  policy  which  caused  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  "suggest" 
that   soimder   banking   practices   were 


necessary  at  the  annual  meeting  In  Sep- 
tember 1975.  As  a  result,  the  rate  of 
lending  was  slowed  and  charges  for  so- 
called  market  loans  increased  to  cover 
institutional  expenses. 

But  more  was  Involved.  Congress 
should  expect  to  have  some  control,  at 
least  indirectly,  over  the  use  of  tax- 
payers funds  appropriated  for  foreign 
assistance.  >' 

With  the  international  lending  insti- 
tutions we  have  practically  none.  The 
Directors  do  not  testify  before  our  com- 
mittee. Audits  of  loan  accoimts  are  not 
available.  If  Congress  imposes  guidelines 
in  appropriating  fimds  for  these  institu- 
tions, we  find  them  consistently  ignored. 
We  seem  to  have  created  a  highly  paid 
international  bureaucracy — average  sal- 
ary $57,000  per  year,  tax  exempt — an- 
swerable to  no  one. 

More  and  more  funds  have  been  going 
out  of  the  soft-loan  windows.  These  50- 
year  loans  with  only  a  minute  service 
charge  have  been  going  to  some  OPEC 
countries,  some  middle- income  countries, 
and  to  a  large  number  of  countries  with 
repressive  political  regimes. 

Certain  countries  seemed  to  be  con- 
sistently favored.  Thus,  India  received 
over  40  percent  of  the  total  fimds  loaned 
by  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation in  1976.  Our  representative  on 
IDA  voted  against  such  loan  proposals, 
imder  the  terms  of  the  Long  proviso 
again^  approving  funds  for  a  nation 
exploding  a  nuclear  device  but  refusing 
to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty.  Seven  times  he  voted  "no,"  and 
seven  times  the  loan  was  approved.  We 
have  no  internal  control  over  loan  de- 
cisions in  such  organizations. 

We  concluded  there  was  only  one  way 
to  impress  these  lending  institutions :  Cut 
their  funding  requests.  Make  it  clear 
that  lending  policies  must  not  favor  one 
nation  so  openly,  make  it  clear  we  were 
not  interested  in  loans  which  propped  up 
oppressive  regimes,  make  it  clear  we  were 
interested  in  genuine  economic  improve- 
ment. Make  it  clear  they  do  not  have  an 
open  pipeline  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  sustain  the  cuts 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade)  . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  title  VI  of  the  bill.  This  is  the 
title  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  my  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  , 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  Job.  All 
members  of  that  subcommittee  have 
played  an  important  role  in  shaping  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  While  there  are  numer- 
ous activities  of  great  value  to  all  Ameri- 
cajis  contained  herein,  I  particularly 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues our  action  with  regard  to  a  new 
and  vitally  important  program,  the  Bi- 
centennial Land  Heritage  Act. 

Last  year.  President  Ford  announced  a 
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major  new  Initiative  aimed  it  cleaning 
up  and  preserving  our  Nai  ions  green 
areas.  Today  we  are  appropri)  ,tlng  funds, 
approved  also  by  the  Carter  i  administra- 
tion, to  take  the  first  step  in  mplement- 
ing  that  program.  This  bill  co  atalns  $283 
million  for  land  herhage;  $140  million 
will  be  earmarked  for  the  lan(  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  acquire  ands  in  the 
national-  parks,  national  fore  ;ts,  and  on 
the  l&nds  controlled  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  $93  million  will  go  to 
the  National  Park  Service  to  lelp  allevi- 
ate their  most  pressing  rraintenance 
problems  and  to  upgrade  th  sir  existing 
facilities;  $13  million  more  w  11  help  the 
Park  Service  meet  its  personr  el  needs  at 
new  and  existing  national  pai  ks. 
This  bill  contains  the  monjy  and  the 
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authority  to  enable  the  Park 


have  the  necessary  staff  on  hand  at  the 
newly  created  Valley  Porg!  National 
Park  In  Pennsylvania.  The  committee 
took  this  action  because  o:  the  very 
strong  support  suid  interest  oi  two  Penn- 
sylvania Congressmen  who  ha  ,^e  been  the 
prime  movers  behind  the  ViJley  Forge 
Park,  Congressman  Larry  Coughlin  of 
our  committee  and  Congrea  man  Dick 
SCHULZE  In  whose  district  t  le  park  is 
located.  The  quick  action  in  o  >ening  and 
staffing  Valley  Forge  can  be  attributed 
for  the  most  part  to  their  gre4t  diligence 
and  perseverence. 

Another  $27  million  contained  here  will 
make  improvements  at  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  refuges  across  the  Nation  and 
another  $10  million  will  be  a  Ivanced  to 
the  migratory  bird  conser  ation  ac- 
coimt.  This  valuable  program  expedites 


the    acquisition   of   wetland: 


proven  to  be  a  vital  component  in  our 
Nation's  efforts  at  preserving  waterfowl 
and  their  habitat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  merdy  the  first 
Installment  in  what  will  be  a  i  -year,  $1.4 
bilUon  effort  that  is,  is  my  o  >inion,  one 
of  the  wisest  moves  the  Con  Tess  could 
make  in  meeting  the  recrea  ;ional  and 
environmental  preservation  n  ;eds  of  our 
people  and  their  resources.  In  the  previ- 
ous years,  this  committee  h  is  been  in 
the  forefront  in  advocating  i  uch  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  our  g:  een  areas. 
Today  I  know  the  Members  o '  this  Con- 
gress will  lend  their-enthusia«  tic  support 
of  this  program  and  to  the  funds  con- 
tained herein. 

Mr.  YOXJNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller) 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
I  would  like  to  inform  the 
the  House  that  I  intend 
amendment  in  the  amending 
as  Instructions  in  the  recoi 
tion  to  reduce  the  expenditures 
by  5  percent.  This  amendment 
fered  last  year  to  approximsf^ely 
propriation  bills,  providing 
tunity  for  every  Member  in 
reduce  at  least  by  a  small 
exjMsnditures     that     this 
aiproved. 

I  think  it  Is  very  importaht  that  we 
imderstand  one  part  of  the  amendment. 
It  does  not  reduce  mandatory  spending. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
amendment  because  many  times  there 
have  been  mlsimderstandings  about  the 
amendment  and  what  it  will  do.  The 
amendment  says  this: 

Sec.  aoo.  Of  the  total  budget  authority 
provided  In  Title  1  for  payments  not  required 
by  law,  five  per  centum  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure:  Provided, 
that  ot  the  amount  provided  for  each  appro- 
priation account,  activity,  and  project,  for 
payments  not  required  by  law,  the  amount 
withheld  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum. 

Mr.  Chairmau,  what  that  amounts  lo 
is  this,  mat  no  one  hne  item  would  be 
sunicic  completely.  Ten  percent,  could  be 
removed,  xne  aiscretiou  would  be  there 
to  reduce  some  of  the  line  items,  but  that 
would  leave  i)0  percent  of  that  line  item, 
and  in  total,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reauce  the  o  percent  for  all  the  nonman- 
datory  spending. 

Some  may  ask  why  we  would  start 
something  ail  over  again  which  was  noc 
very  successful  last  year.  Wnere  are  we 
going  and  what  have  we  done?  The  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Treasury  tells  us  that  we 
will  have  an  interest  payment  on  the 
national  debt  this  year  of  over  $46  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  may  have  conveyed  that 
message  to  their  constituents  back  home 
to  the  effect  that  that  amounts  to  about 
$130  million  a  day  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  because  of  the  expenditures 
that  we  make  right  here. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  American 
people  become  aware  of  this  fact. 

Yes,  we  have  given  this  bill  approxi- 
mately $28  billion,  and  we  will  be  driving 
that  national  debt  up  because  we  will 
have  a  deficit  of  some  $70  billion  this 
year. 

The  5  percent  will  be  a  small  amoimt; 
and  beUsve  me,  there  will  be  that  much 
in  the  pipelines  of  most  of  the  line  items. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  go  just  a  little  further  and  express 
some  of  the  things  that  I  f  oimd  out  about 
one  bill  In  particular,  and  we  have  about 
$13.1  billion  in  this  bill  for  housing. 

I  attempted  last  year  to  find  out  about 
our  housing  bill,  and  I  foimd  out  that 
under  section  8  of  our  housing  bill  we  are 
paying  to  families  a  maximum  of  $873  a 
month  rent  subsidy.  That  is  how  far  we 
are  out  of  line,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
year  we  are  paying  a  higher  amoxmt.  I 
would  be  surprised  if  it  did  not  go  to 
$1,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  found  out  from  HUD 
that  $873  a  month  subsidy  was  being 
paid  to  families  in  New  York  City  in 
high-rise  apartments. 

I  think  we  had  better  take  a  look  at 
the  total  picture  iis  to  where  we  are  going 
and  what  we  are  asking  our  constituents 
back  in  our  districrfs  to  pay  so  that  some- 
one else  may  be  alDle  to  have  an  apart- 
ment where  the  Federal  Government 
pays  $873  a  month  subsidy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks)  . 

Mr.  DICXS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  accepted  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  adding 


$30  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's emergency  revolving  fund.  This 
amount  would  be  used  this  year  to  en- 
able the  Bureau  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  help  irrigation  districts  in  the  West 
lessen  the  impacts  of  drought. 

The  Bureau  is  authorized  under  the 
Emergency  Fund  Act  of  1948  to  spend 
f  imds  to  assure  the  continuous  operation 
of  irrigation  and  power  systems  because 
of  unusual  or  emergency  situations,  in- 
cluding droughts. 

Presently,  there  is  only  $2,356,161  in 
this  emergency  fund  for  use  by  existing 
contractors  on  reclamaticm  projects.  In 
view  of  the  worst  drought  the  West  has 
faced  since  weather  records  were  kept, 
this  is  a  woefuUy  inadequate  amount. 

Of  the  9  million  acres  of  irrigation 
served  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ects, 4  million  acres  face  severe  water 
shortage.  Two  milUon  acres  are  critically 
short  of  supply.  Of  16  million  people  re- 
ceiving municipal  and  industrial  water 
from  reclamation  projects,  2  million  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  drought. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Bureau 
has  already  made  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  Irrigation  districts  it  serves  and 
listed  20  projects  where  districts  are  up 
to  60  percent  deficient  in  water  supply 
to  be  in  need  of  emergency  work  funded 
by  the  Emergency  Fund  Act.  These  proj- 
ects are  located  in  CaUfornia,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

The  Bureau  identifies  four  categories 
of  work  it  could  perform  using  the  addi- 
tional $30  million  this  year  in  its  emer- 
gency fund:  drilling  wells  and  supplying 
equipment,  $12  million;  furnishing  and 
installing  pumps,  $12  million;  lining 
canals  and  laterals,  $5  million  and  con- 
struction of  diversion  structures,  $1  mil- 
lion. Specifically,  the  Bureau  would  fund 
the  drilling  of  wells,  installation  of 
pumps  on  drains  and  rivers,  and  pipe- 
lines, construction  of  canal  lining  to  con- 
serve and  deliver  water,  installation  of 
pumps  to  release  'water  from  the  dead 
storage  of  reservoirs  and  lakes,  construc- 
tion of  diversion  structures  in  existing 
streams  and  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  irrigation  districts. 

Mr.  CHiairman,  this  additional  money 
is  not  another  expenditure  applied  to 
regular  reclamation  operation  and  main- 
tenance, but  beefs  up  a  badly  needed  re- 
imbursable emergency  fund.  When  an 
irrigation  district  formally  requests  the 
Bureau  to  perform  an  emergency  service, 
it  is  done  right  away.  While  work  is  being 
done,  the  Bureau  negotiates  a  contract 
for  repayment  of  all  fimds  expended 
under  the  Emergency  Fund  Act.  Repay- 
ments are  made  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  existing  contracts  and  are  sched- 
uled In  accordance  with  a  district's  abil- 
ity to  repay  over  a  carefully  negotiated 
time  f  ramef. 

The  need  for  additional  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  emergency  services  Is 
greater  than  any  year  In  memory. 

•V^thout  exaggeration,  we  in  the 
Northwest  are  facing  the  driest  year. we 
have  ever  known.  The  Washington  State 
Soil  Conservation  Service  reports  that 
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Washington's  snowpack  was  83  percent 
below  normal  on  March  1  when  80  to  85 
percent  of  the  year's  water  supply  should 
already  have  been  on  the  ground.  Our 
Irrigation  districts  depend  almost  solely 
on  the  runoff  we  get  from  normal  snow- 
fed  streamflow. 

We  have  had  some  rain  in  the  past  few 
weeks  in  the  Northwest,  but  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  a  raindrop  on  a  hot  griddle. 
The  soil  imder  the  snow  we  do  have  is 
very  dry,  and  much  of  the  rain  we  get 
this  spring  will  r^tore  soil  moisture;  we 
will  get  very  little  runoff  to  fill  our  res- 
ervoirs. 

The  Bureau  says  that  water  supply 
for  Irrigation  this  year  will  range  from 
near-nothing  to  near -normal  depending 
on  storage  carryover  from  last  year  and 
priority  of  water  rights.  The  Bureau  ex- 
pects most  irrigation  reservoirs  to  be 
emptied  by  October  1,  assuming  the 
draught  has  endeA  and  that  normal 
weather  conditions  exist  from  now  until 
July  1.  Other  estimates  show  that  many 
of  our  reservoirs  will  be  dry  by  mid-July 
unless  we  get  a  rain  of  Biblical  propor- 
tions. The  Bureau  warns  that  this  year's 
carryover  supply  cannot  deteriorate 
much  further  for  most  projects. 

Gen.  Wesley  Peel  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  North  Pacific  Division, 
says  the  main  Columbia  Reservoir  sys- 
tem is  about  half  full.  Depending  on 
the  precipitation  we  are  likely  to  get,  the 
anticipated  Columbia  Reservoir  refill  will 
vary  from  75  to  90  percent  of  full  pool 
this  summer,  but  will  not  refill  unless  we 
have  a  very  unusual  spring  and  summer 
rainfall.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  will 
turn  1977  into  a  normal  water  year.  We 
expect  the  worst. 

Vail  Schermerhom,  chief  hydrologist 
at  the  National  Weather  Service  River 
Forecast  Center  in  Portland,  predicts  the 
lowest  Columbia  River  runoff  in  the 
nearly  100  years  records  have  been  kept. 
The  lowest  recorded  runoff  occurred  in 
1944  with  60.6  million  acre-feet  of  fiow, 
or  55  percent  of  average.-34iis  year's  pre- 
diction is  57  million  acre-feet  of  flow,  or 
51  percent  of  normal. 

The  impacts  of  a  drought  of  this  inten- 
sity will  be  staggering  unless  we  begin  at 
once  to  assure  minimum  water  supply. 
The  loss  of  the  agricultural  share  of  our 
State  GNP  alone  would  be  the  worst  in 
decades. 

We  face  a  $425  to  $550  million  crop 
loss  this  year,  and  in  my  State  it  is  esti- 
mated that  every  dollar  a  farmer  earns 
is  turned  over  seven  times  in  oui*  econ- 
omy. 

The  Yakima  watershed  in  south  cen- 
tral Washington  could  be  devastated  by 
drought  this  year  without  attempts  to 
provide  a  continuous  supply  to  priority 
users. 

The  five  reservoirs  that  serve  the  Ya- 
kima Valley  have  already  been  drawn 
down  to  78  percent  of  their  active  ca- 
pacity; 132,000  acres  out  of  the  462,000 
acres  the  Yakima  project  serves  may  get 
only  7  percent  of  normal  supply  this  year. 
The  entire  watershed  will  be  up  to  55  per- 
cent water  deficient  without  substantial 
rainfall.  Under  present  allocations,  Kit- 
titas County  and  the  Roza  Irrigation 
District  may  get  no  water  at  all. 
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Roza's  manager  Randy  Jackson  esti- 
mates a  loss  of  $56.9  million  this  year  if 
the  district  does  not  get  at  least  150,000 
acre-feet  by  mid-May  when  farmers 
make  firm  and  final  planting  decisions. 

Crop  losses  in  Yakima  County  could  be 
as  high  as  $92  million.  Drought-related 
job  losses  in  the  county  could  run  as  high 
as  20,000  at  a  cost  of  $1.4  bilUon  in  lost 
wages. 

Losses  to  perennial  growers  would  be 
immense.  Apple,  peach,  cherry,  and  other 
fruit-bearing  orchards  in  the  Roza  dis- 
trict are  valued  at  $5,000  to  $6,000  an 
acre  on  land  valued  at  $1,800  to  $2,000 
an  acre.  This  represents  immediate 
drought  losses  if  nothing  is  done  to  re- 
store minimum  water  supply. 

To  replace  this  initial  loss,  several 
thousands  per  acre  would  be  required  to 
replant  and  nurse  orchards  to  maturity 
over  a  period  of  up  to  10  years;  and  10 
years  of  production  loss  adds  another 
$5,000  per  acre. 

The  effect  of  such  losses  border  on 
the  incalculable.  When  a  box  of  apples 
leaves  a  farm,  it  costs  $2  or  $3.  ViTien  it 
leaves  the  packer  it  costs  $12  to  $14. 
When  this  box  leaves  the  grocer  by  sale 
of  individual  apples,  the  value  goes  up  to 
$20.  When  such  irreplaceable  perennials 
as  apples,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and 
pears  are  destroyed  by  drought,  the  losses 
can  multiply  10  times. 

If  we  fail  to  get  enough  water,  we  will 
lose  a  whole  year's  mint  crop.  Mint  is  a 
peculiar  crop.  It  can  be  moved  about  and 
replanted  in  different  soils  as  long  as  the 
roots  still  function.  To  protect  this  val- 
uable crop,  growers  will  move  it  to  mois- 
ture soils  when  di'ought  threatens.  Half 
the  mint  growers  in  the  Roza  District 
have  already  moved  out  anticipating  no 
water  this  year. 

The  Yakima  watershed  faces  total' 
losses  this  year  of  its  sugar  beet,  sweet 
and  savage  corn,  alfalfa  seed,  asparagus, 
grape  and  bean  crops.  Drought  could  also 
wipe  out  a  year's  supply  of  hops.  We  are 
the  Nation's  major  suppliers  of  hops  used 
to  ferment  and  add  flavor  to  beer. 

Without  enough  water,  the  watershed 
will  lose  up  to  50  percent  of  its  hard-to- 
replace  cattle.  50  percent  of  its  timber 
and  most  of  its  dryland  production. 

To  supply  perennial  growers  in  the 
Yakima  watershed  with  enough  water  to 
get  through  this  drought,  we  will  need 
roughly  170,000  acre  feet  by  June.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  says  with  addi- 
tional funding  it  can  meet  this  demand 
by  pumping  all  the  dead  storage  out  of 
two  adjacent  lakes.  If  this  amoimt  of 
water  is  properly  allocated,  it  would  re- 
duce losses  tremendously;  but  we  need 
the  water  now. 

In  years  of  drought,  we  actually  need 
more  water  than  we  do  in  normal  years 
just  to  get  things  started.  Heavier  appli- 
cations of  water  are  required  to  get  soil 
in  tillable  condition,  or  at  least  in  a  con- 
dition where  fall  plantings  will  not  be 
lost.  This  year  will  be  no  different. 

At  present,  all  the  reservoirs  in  the 
Yakima  watershed  would  have  to  be  dis- 
charged first.  If  we  had  the  pumps  in 
place  by  then,  the  watershed  would  be 
assured  of  a  continuing  and  adequate 
supply. 


I  urge  the  House  to  support  this  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from  Illinois    (Mr. 

FlNDLEY) . 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  raise 
questions  abomt  two  parts  of  the  supple- 
mental. First /of  all  in  the  foreign  oper- 
ation supplwnental  on  page  41  there  is 
a  provision  4or  $4V'2  miUion  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  fund. 

I  know  a  number  of  the  Members  have 
become  concerned  about  the  enormous 
growth  of  Federal  retirement  Uability 
and  I  am  wondering  if  anyone  here  to- 
day can  tell  me  what  the  annual  outlay 
for  retirement  to  the  Foreign  Service  is? 
Does  anyone  happen  to  have  that  figure 
readily  at  hand?  I  assume  that  $4V2 
million  is  only  a  portion  of  it.  Is  that  a 
safe  assumption? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
yield,  let  me  state  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  contributes 
$22  million  per  year  to  the  retirement 
and  disability  fund  but  that  does  not 
include  contributions  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  same  fund. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  That  is  AID  personnel 
retirement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Yes,  that  is 
correct  and  the  annual  contribution  is 
$22  million. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  It  is  $22  million? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  the  budget  for  salaries  for  AID 
for  the  same  period  will  be? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  can  give 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  a  ball  park 
figure.  The  operating  expenses  for  AID 
run  about  $200  million  per  year,  which 
includes  salaries,  travel,  rent,  and  other 
services. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  But  the  gentleman  does 
not  know  what  the  salary  level  is  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  salary 
figure  by  itself  I  do  not  know.  We  can 
put  that  figure  in  the  Record  later  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  wishes. 

The  request  for  AID-operating  ex- 
penses in  fiscal  year  1978  includes  about 
$130  million  for  personnel  compensatiotL 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  That  would  be  very 
helpful.  The  reason  I  mentioned  this  is 
because  I  have  long  viewed  Federal  re- 
tirement as  sort  of  an  economic  time 
bomb  that  is  going  to  explode  one  of 
these  days.  I  learned  during  considera- 
tion of  the  1  percent  kicker  in  the  last 
Congress  that  Foreign  Service  officers 
can  retire  at  about  50  or  55  years  of  age, 
with  a  life  expectancy  of  some  25  or  30 
years,  and  by  the  time  they  die,  they  can 
be  expected  to  be  drawing  as  much  as 
$100,000  in  retirement  pay.  That  has 
been  adjusted  considerably  by  the 
change  from  the  1 -percent  kicker  to  the 
semiannual  adjustment  in  retirement 
pay,  but  it  still  leaves  an  enormous  prob- 
lem with  which  I  think  the  Congress 
should  deal. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
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concerning   the 
for  agriculture.  There  is  an 
$750,000  Increase  in  the 
administrative  expenses  of 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
guage  of  the  report  indicates 
this  $750,000  is  In  effect  a  " 
will  be  paid  by  increased 
time.   Is  that  correct,  I 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gr 
yield,  that  is  correct.  This 
beyond  the  gentleman's 
with  the  drought  in  the 
and  the  flood  damage  and  sht)rt 
the   Southern   States,   the 
has  suffered  some  tremendous 
year.  Because  of  the  heavy  " 
an  administrative  costs  problem 
of  all  the  claims  that  have  to 
it  has  increased  the  worklo^l 
dously. 

May  I  say  further  that 
crop  insurance,  through  the 
always   offered   to   help   the 
companies  in  case  they  wish 
this  responsibility.  We  have 
this  approach  with  the  appros  ch 
in  the  disaster  payment  ares 
insiu*ance  is-by  far  the  most 
I  will  say  we  also  have  pending 
tional  S50  million  in  capital 
will  require  authorization, 
ministrative  funds  are  there 
the  workload.  They  have  to 
these  claims.  The  money  is 
necessary,  and  to  keep  it 
the  most  economic  way  to 
for  the  damage. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  share  the 
support  for  Federal  crop 
would  like  to  see  it  expandec 
the  premiums  ought  to  covei 
and  I  do  not  think  we  shopld 
Federal  contribution  for 
expenses  expanded. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the 
yield    further,    I    can    agre< 
gentlemen's  desire,  because 
same  desire.  But  may  I  say  1 
an  extremely  difficult  probleiji 
enough  people  to  sign  up 
actuarially   sound.   In  my 
have  to  get  enough  folks  to 
given    county    to    make    t 
actuarially  sound.  If  we  tried 
rates  to  reflect  all  the 
costs,  the  rates  themselves 
high  that  a  whole  lot  of  foll^ 
sign  for  the  insurance.  Then 
lose  the  program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
about  the  food  stamp  prograpi 
the  committee  report,  it 
million  U.S.  citizens  are 
food  stamps  currently.  Is 
Mr.  WHITTEN.   That 
mcny  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  figuije 
nimiber  of  households  but 
beneficiaries;  is  that  correct ' 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is 
tion  from  the  testimony. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  provision 
supplemental  brings  the  tota  I 
$5  billion  a  year,  which  is 
from  the  infant  we  saw 
back.  I  am  intrigued  with 
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graph  of  the  section  on  food  stamps  in 
which  it  is  said : 

Therefore,  a  supp4emental  appropriation  cf 
$720,000,000  is  recommended  to  finance  the 
Increased  bonus  cost  until  reform  Is  ef- 
fected, .  . . 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  give  us 
any  information  on  when  we  can  expect 
reform  and  from  whence  that  reform 
may  come. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  subcommittee  that 
was  pretty  much  in  accord  with  almost 
everything  that  we  have  done.  We  did 
the  best  we  could.  But  apparently  reform 
now  depends  upon  the  legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  To  review  briefly, 
our  subcommittee  pointed  out  that  the 
past  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  the  au- 
thority under  the  law  to  make  correc- 
tions in  the  food  stamp  program.  He 
made  those  corrections,  after  we  pointed 
that  out.  Then  the  Federal  court  re- 
strained him  from  carrying  them  into 
effect.  The  new  Secretary  has  withdrawn 
those  regulations.  As  it  now  stands  we 
are  dependent  upon  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  l^flslative  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  we  are  not  mem- 
bers, passing  the  bill  and  getting  it  to  the 
White  House  and  getting  it  signed.  So  we 
are  dependent  on  passage  of  that  law. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  providing  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  important 
programs  provided  for  in  this  bill,  and 
I  would  like  to  highlight  just  a  few  of 
them. 

The  bill  includes  $3  miUion  for  home 
health  services,  which  will  allow  for  the 
expansion  of  the  number  of  home 
health  agencies  eligible  for  medicare 
certification.  This  program,  which  pro- 
vides an  effective  alternative  to  institu- 
tionalization for  the  aging,  has  proven 
its  worth  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

This  bill  also  provides  over  $40.1  mil- 
lion for  emergency  medical  services  and 
$6  million  for  emergency  medical  train- 
ing, both  of  which  have  had  dramatic 
effects  in  reducing  the  number  of  deaths 
due  to  traumatic  injuries  and  burns,  and 
have  provided  much-needed  assistance 
to  our  towns  and  States  in  the  provision 
of  emergency  medical  equipment  and 
services. 

I  was  pleased  that  an  additional  $7.5 
million  was  provided  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases.  Although  much  more 
than  this  could  be  effectively  used,  this 
amovmt  will  permit  significant  support 
for  such  research  areas  as  cystic  fibrosis, 
Cooleys  anemia,  skin  diseases,  and  blood 
disorders. 

For  mental  health  research,  we  pro- 
vided an  additional  $2  million  for  re- 
search on  elderly  mental  health  and 
mental  illness.  And  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  a  much-needed  increase  in 
funding  for  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program. 


Under  "health  resources,"  we  have 
provided  for  a  variety  of  health  man- 
power .programs  which  were  recently  re- 
authorized during  the  last  Congress.  In- 
cluded in  that  amount  is  funding  for  the 
development  of  two  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  for  the  expansion  of  a 
third.  This  is  a  valuable  investment  in 
our  Nation's  health,  as  there  is  presently  * 
a  shortage  of  veterinarians;  and  the 
economic  and  health  implications  of 
such  a  shortage  calls  out  for  the  solutions 
which  are  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  we  have  provided  slightly  over 
$3.2  billion  for  various  higher  education 
programs — programs  that  will  enable  de- 
serving students  to  have  access  to  higher 
education  regardless  of  their  family's 
wealth. 

In  the  transportation  section  of  this 
bill,  we  have  provided  $10  million  for  the 
Coast  Guard's  pollution  fund,  an  Item 
which  is  all  the  more  important  and  nec- 
essary because  of  the  recent  rash  of  oil 
spills  and  tanker  accidents.  And  we  have 
provided  $25  million  for  Amtrak  in  con- 
junction with  its  purchase  of  the  North- 
east Corridor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  needed  bill 
and  a  responsible  bill,  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man).. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  question  either  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  or  an  appropriate  member  of  the 
conunittee  who  might  wish  to  respond. 
I  refer  the  chairman  to  page  29  of  the 
bill,  which  deals  with  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations.  Let  me  put  to 
you  the  question  that  has  been  raised 
with  me.  There  appears  there  a  para- 
graph, lines  17  to  20,  which  in  effect 
allows  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
acting  by  majority  vote,  I  assume,  to  ap- 
prove the  transfer  of  legislative  appro- 
priation funds  and  the  phrase  used  is 
"among  accounts."  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  some  who  have  looked  into  this 
matter  that  while  the  committee  claims 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  money  in  this 
appropriation  bill  to  implement  the  con- 
gressional pay  raises  which  took  effect 
in  February  as  a  result  of  the  Commis- 
sion recommendation,  that  the  language 
in  the  bill  will  permit  the  use  of  other 
funds  to  finance  those  pay  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Perhaps  using,  if 
not  the  funds  in  this  bill,  then  by  trans- 
ference among  the  various  House  ac- 
counts. I  would  like  to  have  a  response  or 
explanation  for  the  concern  that  I  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  not  any 
funding  in  this  bill  for  the  increased 
pay  raise  which  became  effective  as  of 
March  1. 

With  regard  to  the  lines  17  through 
20  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it  this 
could  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
There  is  no  authorization  for  tWs 
language. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  may  well  be,  I  wbuld 
say  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Yes.  it  may  well  be.  Al- 
though there  is  no  money  in  here  for  the 
raise  per  se,  of  course  the  gentleman 
knows  very  well  that  we  will  have  to  face 
this  issue  at  a  later  time  when  we  have 
the  regular  legislative  branch  appropri- 
ation bill  for  1978  before  us  and  we  will 
have  also  another  opportunity  during 
another  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  1977. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  will  yield  fur- 
ther, as  I  just  said  we  will  have  another 
chance  in  another  supplemental  appro- 
priation because  we  will,  as  I  understand 
it,  need  additional  moneys  in  the  com- 
pensation of  Members  appropriation 
accounts  sometime  in  August,  because  we 
will  have  exhausted  all  of  "t)ur  funds 
currently  available  for  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Does  that  answer  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  restated  what  I  already  knew  to  be 
the  committee's  position,  that  there  is  no 
money  involved  in  this  bill  to  finance  the 
congressional  pay  raise.  My  question  is 
whether  or  not  this  language  would  per- 
mit the  transference  of  other  funds 
either  under  this  bill  or  under  those  pre- 
viously passed  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  the  pay  raises.  It  would,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  In  my  opinion  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  it  would  not. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  However  potentially  it 
could  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  that;  could  it  not? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  they  could.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  would  not  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it^ould.  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  a  transfer  other  than  in 
the  allowances  and  expenses  account 
which  does  not  include  the  compensation 
of  Members. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  appears  to  me  the  language 
is  plain,  that  a  majority  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  could  act  in  a  manner 
to  allow  the  transference  among  accounts 
of  moneys  that  were  appropriated  here 
or  previously  to  satisfy  the  obligations 
placed  against  these  accounts  for  the 
pay  raise  that  went  through  in  February. 
And  while  that  might  not  happeu  and 
maybe  the  gentleman  would  not  support 
it,  certainly  a  distinct  possibility  does 
exist. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  inter- 
pret this  section,  this  transferability  of 
accounts  is  only  limited  to  this  particular 
section  which  does  not  include  any  money 
for  our  pay  raise. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  does  not  say  it  is 
limited  to  just  this  section  or  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  "Within  this  appropria- 
Hiion,"  and  within  this  appropriation 
there  is  no  money  for  the  pay  raise. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  language  carefully  he  will  see 
that  the  transference  sought  to  be  ef- 
fected is  among  all  House  accounts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  we  differ 
on  interpretation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  recommends  a  total 
appropriation  in  the  foreign  operations 
chapter  of  the  supplemental  bill  of  $441,- 
555,000,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $201,- 
100,000  below  the  budget  requests.  In 
addition,  $3,431,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $225,000  in  administrative  expense 
limitations  are  recormnended  in  title  n 
of  the  bill  to  cover  increased  pay  costs. 

I  shall  summarize  briefiy  the  details  of 
the  specific  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tions but  I  recommend  that  each  Mem- 
ber review  pages  40  through  47  of  the 
supplemental  report  for  further  back- 
ground information. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$31,000,000  for  "International  organiza- 
tions and  programs"  of  which  $28,000,000 
would  be  for  the  UN  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  to  help 
alleviate  its  critical  financial  situation 
and  $3,000,000  would  be  for  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
strengthen  its  safeguards  program. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$4,570,000  for  payment  to  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
to  pay  the  unfimded  liability  of  AID  for- 
eign service  employees  which  is  required 
by  law;  $30,000,000  is  recommended  to 
be  provided  to  the  Israel-United  States 
Binational  Industrial  Research  and  De- 
velopment Foundation.  The  foundation 
is  designed  to  promote  and  support  joint 
nondefense  industrial  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  of  mutual  benefit  to 
both  countries. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000,000  in  military  as- 
sistance to  Portugal  which  would  be  used 
to  strengthen  its  armed  forces  enabling 
her  to  assume  a  stronger  role  in  NATO 
but  we  denied  the  $67,500,000  requested 
in  drawdown  authority  to  provide  for 
immediate  military  assistance. 

We  have  included  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  allow  the  Peace  Corps  an 
additional  $2,077,000  in  program  support 
costs  to  provide  support  for  the  volun- 
teer level  currently  planned  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  This  increase  in  support  funds  will 
not  require  an  appropriation  of  funds 
and  it  would  allow  the  Peace  Corps  to 
absorb  pay  costs  of  $667,000  previously 
requested. 

The  amount  of  $11,325,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  "migration  and  refugee 
assistance  program"  of  which  $8,325,000 
would  be  for  the  care,  maintenance  and 
transportation  assistance  of  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union  resettling  in  coun- 
tries other  than  Israel  and  $3,000,000 
would  be  for  reception  and  placement  of 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  oth- 
er Eastern  European  countries  in  the 


United  States.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $4,- 
400,000  below  the  request. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommends 
$3,660,000  for  the  U.S.  Emergency  Ref- 
ugee and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  to 
finance  unforeseen  emergency  refugee 
situations  in  fiscal  year  1977.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $2,700,000. 

The  subcommittee  has  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $346,000,000  to  fi- 
nance U.S.  contributions  to  three  in- 
ternational financial  institutions;  name- 
ly, the  Asian  Development  Fund — $15,- 
000,000,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — $276,000,000,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — $55,- 
000,000.  This  represents  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $194,000,000  below  the  budget 
requests. 

The  entire  amounts  requested  by  these 
institutions  were  to  restore  reductions 
made  by  Congress  in  past  requests. 

That  concludes  my  brief  summation  of 
our  reconmiendations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Public 
Law  94-484  authorizes  up  to  SI 03  million 
for  the  construction  of  health  teaching 
facilities,  construction,  including  schools 
of  veterinary  medicine.  That  law  gave 
priority  to  regional  schools  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

"The  committee  has  to  provide  $25  mil- 
lion in  this  supplemental  for  three 
schools:  A  New  England  Regional  Vet- 
erinary School  to  be  located  at  Tufts 
University  in  Boston;  a  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Veterinary  School  to  be 
located  at  Washington  State  University; 
and  the  expansion  of  existing  veterinary 
facilities  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  two 
latter  schools,  I  would  like  to  outline  why 
the  reasons  that  $10  million  is  needed  by 
Tufts  and,  therefore,  why  the  requested 
total  of  $25  million  should  be  approved. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  national  short- 
age of  veterinarians.  At  present,  there 
are  only  21  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine in  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  the  number 
of  veterinarians  in  this  country  would 
have  to  double  by  1980.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concluded  that  the 
existing  schools  cannot  do  the  job,  and 
that  by  1980  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
some  8,000  veterinarians  nationally. 

In  New  England,  the  shortage  is  even 
more  acute.  Because  there  is  no  veteri- 
nary school  in  New  England,  the  number 
of  students  from  New  England  who  can 
attend  veterinary  school  is  sharply  lim- 
ited to  contractual  arrangements  be- 
tween the  New  England  States  and  vet- 
erinary schools  outside  of  the  region. 
Although  the  national  acceptance  rate 
for  veterinary  schools  is  1  in  8  or  9 — 
compared  to  1  in  3  for  medical  schools— 
for  New  England  students  the  accept- 
ance rate  is  1  in  50. 

Largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  less  than  30  New  England  students 
per  year  can  be  accepted  into  veterinary 
school,  it  is  estimated  that  the  region  will 
have  a  shortage  of  1,064  veterinarians 
by  1980. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  veterinar- 
ians aren't  just  dog  and  cat  doctors.  Some 
220  diseases  are  known  to  be  transmitted 
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from  animals  to  man,  Inch  ding  such 
things  as  swine  flu,  equine  encephalitis, 
yellow  fever,  and  sleeping  sic  mess.  Vet- 
erinarians have  a  major  Imps  ct  In  safe- 
guarding the  health  and  pnx  uctlvity  of 
food-producing  livestock  and  fisheries, 
caring  for  and  protecting  labo  ratory  ani- 
mals for  research,  looking  after  the 
health  of  wUd  animals,  and  a  intrlbuting 
to  the  conquest  of  human  and  animal 
diseases. 

Specialized  problems  for  N(  w  England 
which  would  be  dealt  with  i  t  the  New 
England  Veterinary  School  a;  Tufts  in- 
clude aquaculture,  equine  me  llclne,  nu- 
trition, public  health,  laborat  sry  animal 
medicine,  and  toxicology.  ' 

The  Tufts  University  propc  sal  is  truly 
'regional  in  design  and  scope,  represent- 
ing a  close  linkage  between  ai .  outstand- 
ing university  with  existing  medical  fa- 
cilities and  the  six  New  Eng!  and  States 
and  land-grant  universities.  Plans  call 
for  the  basic  medicine  f aclllti  >s  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Tufts,  with  animal  ;linical  fa- 
cilities affiliated  with  the  land  -grant  uni- 
versities. Students  would  do  their  basic 
sience  work  at  Tufts,  then  roti  ,te  through 
the  clinical  facilities,  each  of  v  hich  would 
specialize  in  areas  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  that  State.  Examples  would  be 
swine  in  Massachusetts,  cattle  in  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont,  horses  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  poultry  and  s  quatlc  ani- 
mals in  Maine  and  Rhode  Isle  nd. 

The  $10  million  In  Federal  c  instruction 
funding  requested  by  Tufts  1 ;  necessary 
to  begin  work  as  soon  as  fin  il  planning 
is  complete  this  spring.  I  iu:g ;  this  com- 
mittee's approval  of  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairn  lan,  I  want 
to  lend  my  support  to  the  f vmi  Is  proposed 
in  this  bill  f  o;:  the  Initial  Impl  ji^entatlon 
of  the  Penhsylvania  Avenu ;  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  The  Coigress  has 
adopted  the  plan  for  the  red  svelopment 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  aid  all  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  getting  >n  with  the 
job  is  thr^ enactment  of  app  opriations. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    have    had    fairly 
lengthy  involvement  with  th  j  substance 
of  this  matter  over  a  period  of  years  as 
it  was  scrutinized  by  the  Intei  lor  author- 
izing committee,  and  I  feel  tl  lat  this  is  a 
most  worthy  project  which  n  lUst  go  for- 
ward. Foo  any  Member  who  may  be  at 
all  apprehensive  or  undecidisd.  I  would 
point  out  that  existing  law  p  ermlts  only 
a  portion  of  the  total  antlclp  ited  cost  of 
the  project  to  be  spent.  The  Id  ;a  Is  for  the 
Congress  to  be  able  to  evalui  ,te  the  first 
stages  of  the  project  as  it  pr<  ceeds.  Fur- 
ther commitment  to  follow  through  far 
ther  cannot  occur  until  furt  ler  author 
ization  to  do  so,  also  support*  d  by  appro 
priations,  is  approved  by  ths  Congress 
Hence,  I  feel  very  comf orta  )le  that  we 
In  the  Congress  yet  retain  t  ght  control 
and  oversight  over  the  progri  iss  and  wis 
dom  of  this  entire  project,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  this  part  of  th^  appropria- 
tions bill  as  It  now  stands. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chalrmin,  Included 


in  this  supplemental  appropriations  re 


quest  is  $22  million  for  the 
Prisons  which  will  be  used  tc 


structlon  of  a  youth  offende-  facility  at 


Lake    Placid.    N.Y.— site    o: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECO^  — HOUSE 

Olympic  games.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons 
wUl  construct  the  athletes'  housing  facil- 
ity which  will  later  be  converted  to  a 
Federal  facility  for  500  youth  offenders. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  an 
afteruse  plan  since  this  construction 
represents  a  substantial  Investment  of 
taxpayers'  money.  Yet,  It  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  that  this  decision  for  after- 
use  was  made  without  the  benefit  of  full 
discussion.  Although  we  have  reached  the 
sorry  state  wherein  we  must  provide  for 
our  athletes'  safety,  a  seemingly  logical 
conversion  of  this  facility  to  a  correc- 
tlontil  institution  warrants  further  study 
and  reflection. 

In  1975  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administrc.tlon  of 
Justice,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
public  oversight  hearings  on  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons'  construction  pohcy  and  plans. 
Many  highly  respected  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  and  the  Task  Force  on 
Corrections  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Stand- 
ards and  Goals,  have  urged  the  Congress 
to  halt  prison  construction  imtll  we  can 
make  intelligent  decisions  about  what 
works,  what  is  most  cost-effective,  and 
what  actions  are  In  our  own  long-term 
interest. 

One  major  issue  which  emerges  from 
future  prison  construction  discussion  is 
the  location  of  facilities.  When  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  in  1975  he 
stated: 

Our  philosophy  is  that  new  Institutions 
should  be  as  close  as  we  can  humanly  get 
them  to  where  the  offenders  are  from  and 
where  we  can  find  staff  and  other  resources. 

The  subcommittee  was  aware  of  the 
Bureau's  search  for  a  youth  offender  site 
to  service  the  northeast  region  and  it 
was  expected  that  effc  .ts  would  focus  on 
large  metropolitan  areas.  It  was  thus 
most  disturbing  to  me  to  learn  of  the 
plan  for  Lake  Placid.  The  Inmates  for 
this  facility  will  come  from  New  York 
City  which  is  300  miles  away  as  well  as 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  represent  an  even  greater 
distance. 

It  is  well  recognized  and  substantiated 
that  in  working  with  youth  offenders  we« 
should  maximize  familial  and  commu- 
nity ties  which  may  constitute  the  single 
most  effective  link  to  a  law-abiding  life. 
The  Task  Force  on  Corrections  observed 
that  "the  goal  of  youth  institutions  is  re- 
duction of  criminal  behavior  and  reinte- 
gration into  society  must  be  made  ex- 
plicit." The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  reflected  this  attitude  when  he 
told  the  subcommittee  that — 

We  feel  the  younger  offender  Is  the  one 
whom  we  ought  to  Invest  the  maximum  op- 
pKjrtunitles  for  change.  If  we  can  somehow 
Intervene  at  the  earlier  age,  and  help  bring 
about  a  change  in  behavior,  we  can  save  the 
taxpayer  and  criminal  Justice  system  a  great 
deal  of  expense  In  the  years  ahead. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Lake  Placid 


reduce  crime  has  been  noted.  The  young- 
er the  person  when  entering  the  Instit^i- 
tion,  the  longer  he  is  Institutionalized 
and  the  farther  he  progresses  into  the 
criminal  justice  system,  the  greater  his 
chance  of  failure.  Isolation  is  a  vital  in- 
gredient of  this  failure.  Youths,  often 
alienated  already,  find  themselves  in  in- 
stitutions which  have  no  identify  with 
the  communities  they  left  or  to  which 
they  will  return. 

The  ideal  in  corrections  philosophy  to- 
day is  to  operate  the  Institution  as  a  re- 
source to  meet  specific  needs  without 
removing  responsibility  for  the  offender 
from  the  community.  This  is  also  a  cost- 
effective  approach.  Besides  the  initial 
expense,  the  cost  of  maintaining  prisons 
is  constantly  rising.  The  only  way  we 
will  successfully  curtail  this  growing  ex- 
penditure is  to  develop  workable  alter- 
natives. We  still  do  not  know  what  works 
and  It  seems  rather  irresponsible  to  con- 
tinue constructing  new  Institutions  which 
we  will  be  committed  to  support  without 
the  benefit  of  careful  planning. 

The  location  of  this  facility  in  the  Lake 
Placid  area  may  prove  to  interfere  with 
goals  of  Incarceration.  We  already  know 
that  it  is  difiBcult  to  recruit  professional 
staff  for  these  remote  areas.  Work  or 
study  release  programs  can  only  exist  if 
there  are  contractual  resources  available 
in  the  community  where  the  institution 
is  located.  As  far  as  I  know  we  have  no 
idea  what  educational,  vocational  and 
community  services  or  resources  exist  in 
the  Lake  Placid  area  which  might  be 
available  to  the  institution.  I  must  ques- 
tion the  judgment  for  this  facility  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  statement  of  whatever 
planning  went  Into  the  designation. 

The  Task  Force  on  Corrections  has 
outlined  the  disadvantages  of  continuing 
to  construct  correctional  institutions  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  as  follows: 

1.  The  Impossibility  of  using  urban  aca- 
demic and  social  services  or  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric resources  of  the  city. 

2.  The  dlflaculty  of  recruiting  staff  mem- 
bers— teachers,  psychologists,  sociologists, 
social  wOTkers,  researchers,  nurses,  dentists 
and  physicians  to  work  In  rural  areas. 

3.  The  prolonged  Interruption  of  offender's 
contacts  with  frlenc^  and  relatives  which 
are  Important  to  the' reintegration  process. 

4.  The  absence  of  meaningful  work  or  study 
release  programs. 

5.  Most  Importantly  the  consignment  of 
corrections  to  the  status  of  a  divided  house 
dominated  by  rural  white  guards  and  ad- 
ministrators unable  to  understand  or  com- 
municate with  Black,  Chlcano,  Puerto  Rican 
and  other  urban  minorities. 

In  the  early  days  of  America's  prison 
history,  penitentiaries  were  built  where 
the  people  were.  The  selection  of  rural 
areas  in  the  last  century  reflected  the 
fact  that  this  Nation  was  predominantly 
farm  country.  That  has  changed  and  the 
majority  of  our  prison  population  is  from 
urban  areas. 

In  most  all  of  our  human  services  pro- 
grams we  have  moved  or  are  moving 
away  from  the  dependence  on  congregate 
rural  Institutions.  Mental  Institutions 
have  yielded  to  the  commimlty  mental 


facility  will  be  adequate  in  design  but  [  health  movement,  orphanages  to  foster 
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there  is  more  to  incarceration  than  the 
physical  structure  of  the  institution.  The 
failure  of  major  youth  institutions  to 


homes  and  other  child  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  so  forth.  This  happens  be- 
cause isolated  institutions  proved  im- 
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/successful,  expensive,  and  even  counter- 
productive as  responses  to  specific  hu- 
man problems.  Changes  came  about  be- 
cause better  treatment  methods  were 
developed  making  the  Isolated  institu- 
tion largely  obsolete  and  treatment  in 
the  natural  community  setting  prefer- 
able. 

In  the  spring  we  will  again  be  voting 
on  appropriations  for  further  prison  con- 
struction. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
careful  attention  to  further  prison  con- 
struction plans.  Congressman  Robert 
Kastenmeier,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  noted  at  the 
start  of  the  public  oversight  hearings 
that — 

If  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  to  be  mandated 
to  build  new  prisons,  this  construction  must 
be  considered  as  part  or  a  well-documented, 
publicly  developed  long-range  plan. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  support  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Obey,  when  it  is  offered.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  House  is  a  simple  one: 
Will  the  Congress  support  economic  re- 
lief for  the  poor  and  very  low-income 
people  of  this  Nation  who  have  been  hit 
by  a  weather  disaster?  It  is  quite  simply 
a  matter  of  recognizing  that  the  record 
cold  spell  of  this  past  winter  was  as  much 
a  disaster  as  a  flood  or  a  drought.  The 
Impact  of  the  cold  weather  was  felt  by 
all  to  be  sure,  but  the  impact  fell  dis- 
proportionately upon  the  poor  and  very 
low  income  residents  of  this  Nation.  As 
a  matter  of  equity,  and  as  a  test  of  how 
this  Congress  will  deal  with  the  equity 
issue  in  other  energy  debates.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. Energy  prices  are  going  to  be  rls- 
•  ing,  with  or  without  weather  disasters. 
These  price  Increases  may  be  the  best 
way  to  promote  energy  conservation  with 
all  its  long-run  beneflts.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  be  very  careful,  however,  that 
the  needs  of  those  in  lower  and  middle 
income  brackets,  or  those  hit  by  tem- 
porary economic  dislocations,  are  not 
Ignored  as  the  gradual  Increases  take 
place.  The  Obey  amendment  is  the  kind 
of  special  attention  which  may  be  needed 
as  we  work  on  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive national  energy  policy. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recent  cold  weather  crisis  throughout  the 
Nation  is  easily  lost  mind  of  on  a  day 
.such  as  this  in  sun -basking  Washington. 
Even  as  breezes  carrv  scents  of  blossom- 
.  ing  cherry  trees  on  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
the  chill  winds  of  March  sweep  our 
northern  neighbors  with  a  crisp  reminder 
that  winter  fuel  bills  are  yet  to  be  re- 
ceived. The  understanding  of  this  very 
real — and  to  some  of  our  citizens  very 
stark — reality  should  be  foremost  in  our 
minds  as  we  decide  the  fate  of  this  appro- 
priations measure  today. 

Contained  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  a  request  for  funding  for  the 
Community  Services  Administration  in 
the  amount  of  $82.5  million  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Its  home  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 
This  Is  a  most  significant  program  in  my 
home  area  of  central  New  York  and  I 
would  commend  its  emulation  to  other 
areas  where  it  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
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strated.  I  am  advised  that  to  date  there 
have  been  219  homes  in  Onondaga 
County,  Madison  and  Oswego  Counties 
which  have  been  winterized.  In  addition. 
395  applications  are  pending  for  work 
this  year  and  another  1,500  are  eligible 
for  the  program,  but  are  not  likely  to  be 
winterized  because  funding  will  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Now,  we  have  heard  some  criticism  of 
the  program  as  overgenerous  or  as  a  rip- 
off  with  very  little  help  going  to  the  poor 
or  the  elderly  who  desperately  need  this 
type  of  program  Perhaps  there  have 
been  abuses  in  the  program;  maybe  there 
are  shortcomings  In  its  administration 
and  failure  to  supervise  work  on  a  fair 
and  aboveboard  basis.  But  I  submit  that 
such  instances  as  may  have  occurred  are 
the  result  of  personal  culpability,  not 
program  Irrelevance.  There  Is  concern, 
too,  that  the  cost  of  the  program  is  higher 
than  might  be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
Government-sponsored  employment  in- 
volved In  the  program.  And  there  is  the 
charge  that  private  contractors  could  do 
the  work  more  cheaply. 

The  experience  of  the  program  as  run 
by  the  PEACE,  Inc.,  community  action 
agency  in  my  home  district  does  not  bear 
out  any  of  the  horror  stories  which  have 
been  surfacing  about  this  program.  Con- 
trarlly,  the  PEACE  performance  demon- 
strates what  can  be  done  with  this  two- 
pronged  program  of  weatherlzatlon  and 
employment  opportunity.  Men  and 
women  who  are  skilled  but  jobless  are 
given  work  as  installation  crews  for 
weatherlzatlon  projects  targeted  at 
lower  Income,  fixed  income  persons  own- 
ing their  own  homes  or  renting  In  eligible  • 
apartment  buildings. 

The  average  project  cost  totaled 
$513.09— $147.35  for  materials  and 
$365.74  for  labor.  This  is  competitive 
with,  and  most  times,  lower  than,  the 
price  which  would  be  charged  by  private 
parties.  Thus,  if  we  can  agree  that  It  Is 
desirable  to  insulate  the  homes  of  low- 
income  residents  at  reasonable  costs  In 
an  effort  to  make  their  homes  more  hab- 
itable and  healthy  and  energy  saving; 
and  if  we  can  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to 
put  jobless  people  who  are  willing  to  work 
into  a  meaningful  jobs  program,  then 
we  can  endorse  this  portion  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  with  confi- 
dence that  it  can  accomplish  its  mission. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  CSA 
is  a  good  instrumentality  for  this  pro- 
gram, since  it  has  the  widest  experience 
in  the  field  of  winterlzation  and  has  a 
special  focus  on  the  two  sectors  of  the 
population  needing  aid — the  low-Income 
householder  and  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed who  seek  to  develop  meaningful 
skills. 

In  the  effort  which  has  culminated 
in  this  appropriation  request,  there  has 
been  yeoman  work  done  by  the  president 
of  the  New  York  State  CAP  Directors  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  who  is  also 
executive  director  of  the  PEACE,  Inc. 
CAP  In  Onondaga  County,  N.Y.  The  gen- 
eration of  a  statewide  and  regional  con- 
sciousness was  his  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  salvaging  of  what  could 
have  been  a  doomed  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  year. 
For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  insert  at  tiie  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks background  information  and 
project  outlines  which  may  prove  helpful 
in  bringing  understanding  of  the  mission 
which  this  effort  has  accomplshed  In  my 
home  area.  Its  success  may  breed  emula- 
tion.' 

In  addition,  our  consideration  of  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Obey  for  the  Inclusion 
of  $200  million  for  a  fuel  cost  assistance 
program  aimed  at  citizens  who  are  faced 
with  abnormally  high  home  heating  and 
utility  costs  bears  some  attention.  The 
focus  on  low-income  persons  who  can  re- 
ceive up  to  $250  this  year  to  help  pay 
fuel  bills  again  reminds  us  of  the  per- 
sonal disasters  which  our  many  fixed- 
Income  senior  citizens  face  as  costs  rise 
despite  the  conscientious  efforts  at  con- 
servation practiced  by  many  people. 
While  there  are  serious  questions  about 
the  administration  of  such  a  program 
and  its  application  to  only  those  who 
have  presently  outstanding  fuel  bills, 
there  seems  to  be  merit  in  aiding  per- 
sons who  would  be  pauperized  further 
by  large  fuel  charges.  At  any  rate,  I 
commend  your  attention  to  the  antici- 
pated remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

[From  the  office  of  the  Executive  Director 
Glenn  W.  Brown,  People's  Equal  Action 
and  Community  Effort,  Inc.,  Syracuse. 
N.Y.] 

pb3rttart  18,  1977. 
Energy  Conservation  Programs 

P.E.A.C.E.,  Inc.  has  been  awarded  a  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  Grant  for 
$86,455.  in  support  of  Project  H.E.A.T.  (Heat. 
Education  and  Advocacy  Team).  This  pi;o- 
gram  Is  a  comprehensive  effort  by  PJI.A.C.E., 
Inc.  to  aid  no  and  low-Income  persons  in 
dealing  with  the  rising  cost  of  home  heating. 
This  CSA  Grant  will  permit  P.E.A.CJ!.,  Inc. 
to  continue  Its  weatherlzatlon  efforts  In 
Onondaga,  Madison,  and  Oswego  Coimties  In 
1977. 

The  CSA  Grant  will  support  an  energy  con- 
servation project  which  Includes  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

1.  Provide  150  low-Income  families.  Indivi- 
duals and  elderly  with  necessarj^  home 
maintenance  services  which  will  weatherlze 
and  winterize  homes  In  Onondaga,  Oswego 
and  Madison  Counties. 

2.  Provide  approximately  100  emergency 
grants  of  up -to  $50  to  families  and  elderly 
persons  who  face  utUlty  shut-offs  or  who 
lack  heating  fuel. 

3.  Negotiate  with  fuel  companies  and  low- 
income  consumers,  when  necessary,  in  order 
to  restore  heat,  or  to  keep  the  heat  on,  and 
to  develop  an  appropriate  payment  schedule 
for  paying  back  utility  bills. 

■  4.  Provide  budget  counseling  for  clients. 

5.  Make  cords  of  wood  available  to  low- 
income  families  who  heat  their  homes 
through  wood  burning  stoves,  fireplaces,  etc. 

6.  Provide  Information  and  training  on  en- 
ergy conservation  methods  and  techniques 
thi;ough  workshops,  brochures,  news  articles, 
public  service  announcements,  etc. 

7.  Advocate  for  consumer  needs  and  for 
Increased  consumer  protection  In  meetings, 
public  hearings  and  through  newsletters. 

IE  ACE. .  Inc.,  the  Community  Action 
Agency  for  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County, 
has  been  operating  a  number  of  energy- 
related  programs  for  the  past  three  years. 
Among  these  programs  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  human,  equipment,  and  program  re- 
sources; however.  In  the  past,  not  all  of  our 
energy  programs  were  coordinated  by  one 
staff  person. 
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With  the  recommendation  of 
Martinez,  the  former  Director  o 
munlty  Services   Administration 
Inc.  created  an  Energy  Coordlni^Dr 
The  Energy  Coordinator  will 
similty  for  all  energy  programs 
level.  This  new  component  will 
ordinate   all   of  the  existing  energy 
programs  and  will  enable  P.E.A.i 
better    utilize    future    funding 
and  expand  our  energy  programs 

a  PROJECT  H.E.A.T.  ACTTVrti:  S 

P.E.A.d.E.,  Inc.  has  establlshe< 
crews  to  carry  out  the  home 
activities  In  Onondaga,  Oswego, 
Counties. .  These  crews  reduce 
air  Infiltration,  repair  broken 
doors,  caulk  Joints  and  cracks, 
sulatlon,     Install     weatherstrlpp 
windows  and  doors.  These  home 
carried  out  to  Insure   that  the 
warm  as  well  as  energy  consenjlng 
summer  and  winter  months 

Project  H.E.A.T  also   distributes 
to    families    who    use    wood    as 
source  of  heat.  This  wood  Is  donated 
New    York    State    Department 
portation  and  by  local  tree  servici 
firewood  Is  free  of  charge  to  those 
who  meet  the  guideline. 

Fuel  vouchers  are  distributed 
fall,  winter  and  spring  months 
Project   H.E.A.T.   Grant    from 
1976,  130  Project  H.E.A.T.  Grants 
out    totaling    over    $©,300    to 
elderly  persons  who  either  face* 
utility  shut-ofTs;   or  were  able 
needed  oil  from  fuel  companies 

The  P.E.A.C  j;..  Inc.  Consumer 
Service     Center     works     closely 
Project   H.E.A.T.   staff   and    the 
ordinator  in  handling  energy 
investigating  complaints  concerning 
companies.  In  many  instances  P 
staff    negotiated    with    Niagara 
turn  utilities  back  on,  or  develoi 
payment  schedule  for  the  clients. 

As  the  Community  Action  Agei  icy 
cuse  and  Onondaga  County,  P 
has  daily  contact  with  the  low  an( 
residents  of  the  City  and  Cour  by 
seeking   much   needed   assistanc  > 
various     energy     programs 
P.E.A.C.E.,  Inc.  The  staff  have  fovfcid 
rent  energy  crisis  to  be  devastajtlng 
low/no  income  population. 

Whenever  any  type  of  an  energy 
Ists,  contrived  or  not,  the  poor 
suffer  a  disproportionate  share 
of  energy  shortage.  Individuals 
comes  have  an  especially  dlCBcv^t 
sorbing  any 'Increased  costs  of 

P.E.A.C.E.,    Inc.    currently 
grams   Involving   energy   grants, 
weatherlzatlon,  which  soften  the 
energy  crt<ils;    however,  the 
tinually    searching    for    other 
order  to  alleviate  the  suffering  o 
we  serve. 

Additionally,  PJ;.A.C.E.,  Inc.Ja^ong  with 
other  N.Y  S.  Community  Action  /  gencles,  has 
been  developing  Congressional  support  for 
the  continuation  of  Title  X  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Developn  ent  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  The  last  Con  ;ress  passed 
authorization  to  continue  Title  £;  however, 
as  yet  no  appropriations  have  be  m  made. 

For  additional  Information  on  Project 
HJ:.A.T..  call  47e-4146  or  487-4147  or  visit 
our  office  which  Is  located  at  20  !-204  South 
Beech  Street,  Syracuse,  New  Yorl  13210. 

■    P.E.A.C.E.,  Inc.  Yeae-End  Report — Pboject 
H.EJV.T.— 1976-77 
I.  Number  of  Structures  Weath^rlzed : 

A.  Onondaga — 

1.  City— 89. 

2.  County — 61. 

B.  Madison— 82. 


EA.i 


Age  icy 
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C.  Oswego — 37. 

D.  Total— 220. 

II.  Total  of  Intakes ; 

A.  Onondaga — 324. 

B.  Madison — 35. 

C.  Oswego — 37. 

D.  Total— 395. 

ni.  Total  Cost  In  Trl-County  Area: 

A.  Total  for  Onondaga  County— $22,676.17. 

1.  City  of  Syracuse — $13,819.22. 

2.  Onondaga — $8,856.95. 

B.  Madison  County — $4,152.72. 

C.  Oswego  County — $5,960.87. 

IV.  Average    Cost    per    Home    (material 
only) : 

A.  Onondaga  County — $151.17. 

B.  Madison  County — $129.77. 

C.  Oswego  County — $161.10. 

V.  Number  of  Cords  of  Wood  Distributed — 
86. 

A.  Value  of  Wood— $4,300. 
•VI.  Estimated  Reduction  In  Energy  Sav- 
ing: 

A.  Homes  Under  25  Years  of  Age — 17.4% 
reduction. 

B.  Homes  Over  25  Years  of  Age — 22.6% 
reduction. 

•Data  not  complete — pending  more  infor- 
mation. 

Vni.  Project  HEAT  disbursements: 


Num-   Num- 
ber       ber 
of  of 

cases  grants 


HEAT 
cost 


January    .  42 

December 35 

November 26 

October N  26 

September    i  20 

August 15 

July  23 

June    25 

May    24 

April 68 

March    50 

February 53 


25 
23 

17 

14 

1 


2 

4 

37 

25 

47 


$1,277.28 

1.956.63 

872. 00 

756.  56 

50.00 


106.  82 

200.  00 

1,878.97 

1,248.89 

2,291.98 


Total 407 


195         10,  639. 13 


Note:  Recorded  payment  on  cases  between 
May  and  September  were  authorized  dur- 
ing the  Project  HEAT  season.  In  most  cases, 
the  client  was  required  to  come  up  with  a 
portion  of  a  back  bill  before  we  paid. 


P.E.A.C.E., 


Inc.  Program  Description  & 
Background 


In  January  of  1976  PJI.A.C.E.,  Inc.,  Im- 
plemented Project  H.E.A.T.  (Heating,  Edu- 
cation and  Advocacy  Teams).  This  program 
is  a  comprehensive  effort  by  PJIJV.C.E.,  Inc., 
to  aid  low-Income  persons  In  dealing  with 
the  rising  costs  of  home  heating.  This  Is  done 
through  a  variety  of  means,  including  a 
home  repair  and  insiilation  service,  a  wood- 
fuel  distribution  porgram,  direct  grants  for 
families  faced  with  fuel  sbut-offs,  and  an  In- 
formation and  technical  assistance  program. 
These  services  together  comprise  Jme  major 
efforts  of  Project  H.E.A.T.  ' 

PROGRAM     activities 

A.  Weatherlzatlon  effort: 

(1)  Purpose:  To  provide  direct  fuel  sav- 
ings to  the  consumer  through  Insulation  and 
repair  of  their  homes.  This  is  a  free  service 
with  a  maximum  Investment  of  up  to  $350 
in  materials.  Three  crews  of  three  persons 
each  install  Insulation,  weatherstrlpping. 
storm  windows,  and  make  minor  repairs  to 
roofing  and  siding  where  such  repairs  will 
directly  aid  in  stopping  heat  loss. 

Money  for  materials  has  been  supplied  by 
the  Community  Services  Administration,  and 
tinemployed  persons  were  hired  on  a  full- 


time  basis  with  funds  from  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(2)  Eligibility:  Families  whose  gross  in- 
comes are  within  program  guidelines  (see  at- 
tached) may  be  considered  for  this  weather- 
lzatlon service.  Special  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  landlords  whose  tenants  are  eli- 
gible for  Project  H.E.A.T. 's  services. 

B.  Wood  for  fuel  program: 

(1)  Purpose:  To  distribute  firewood  to 
families  who  use  wood  as  a  primary  source 
of  heat.  This  wood  is  donated  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Transportation 
and  by  local  tree  service  firms.  It  Is  cut, 
split  and  delivered  In  quantities  of  one  face 
cord  as  a  free  service. 

(2)  Eligibility:  Families  must  use  wood  as 
a  primary  source  of  heat,  and  have  Incomes 
within  guidelines  (attached). 

C.  H.E.A.T.  grants: 

(1)  Purpose:  To  assist  families  faced  with 
fuel  shut-offs  by  providing  a  $50  grant,  or 
150  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

(2)  Eligibility:  Grants  are  provided  once 
only  to  families  .showing  financial  need,  and 
are  available  October  through  April. 

D.  Other  services: 

(1)  Project  H.E.A.T.  is  the  coordinating 
center  for  similar  programs  in  the  counties 
of  Madison  and  Oswego. 

(2)  Project  H.E.A.T.  coordinates  Its  own 
weatherlzatlon  efforts  with  local  home-im- 
provement organizations  in  order  to  provide 
the  most  comprehensive  service  possible. 

(3)  Project  H.E.A.T.  provides  information 
to  local  and  national  statistical  energy 
studies. 

(4)  Project  H.E.A.T.  acts  as  a  referral  unit, 
making  sure  that  clients  are  aware  of  other 
options  and  programs  which  are  open  to 
them. 

(5)  Project  H.E.A.T.  makes  presentations 
to  community  groups  on  energy  and  con- 
servation in  the  home. 

( 6 )  Project  H.E.A.T.  advocates  on  behalf  of 
its  clients  in  rate  hearings,  new  legislation, 
etc. 

Interested  persons  may  contact  Project 
H.E.A.T.  by  calling  478-4146  or  478-4147. 

The  Project  H.E.A.T.  offices  are  located  at 
202-204  South  Beech  Street,  Ssnracuse,  New 
York  13210. 

Project  H.E.A.T.  income  guidelines 

Family  size  Income 

1    $3,600 

2  4,625 

3  5,750 

4  6.875 

5  8,000 

6    r- 9.125 

7   .. 10,250 

8    — ■ 11,385 

9 12,500 

10    13,625 

For  family  units  with  more  than  10  mem- 
bers, add  $900  for  each  additional  member 
in  a  non-farm  family  plus  25%  of  that 
amount. 

P.E.A.C.E.,  Inc.  Regulations  Regarding  Mttl- 
TiPLE  Dwelling  Units  and  Tenant/Land- 
lord Situations 

1.  At  no  time  will  Project  H.E-A.T.  com- 
mence weatherlzatlon  or  repair  of  a  struc- 
ture where  the  owner  of  that  structure  owns 
more  than  five  rentable  units.  Including  the 
one(s)  In  which  the  owner  resides. 

2.  Only  dwelling  units  resided  in  by 
"clients"  may  be  weatherlzed  or  repaired. 

3.  Only  dwelling  units  held  by  owners 
whose  property  expenses  are  greater  than 
30%  of  their  total  income  may  be  weather- 
lzed and/or  repaired. 

4.  In  all  cases,  the  owner  will  sign  a  legally 
binding   contract  stating  that: 

(a)  he  win  not  raise  the  rent  on  the 
weatherlzed  unit;  and 

(b)  will  not  sell  the  property  of  which 
the  weatherlzed  unit  Is  a  peul;;  and 
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(c)  that  the  above  conditions  will  be  In 
effect  for  a  period  of  one  year,  regardless  of 
sale  or  transfer  of  the  property  or  Individual 
dwelling  unit. 

5.  Situations  In  which  the  owner  Is  re- 
sponsible for  heating  fuel  costs,  he/she  will 
sign  a  legally  binding  contract  stating  that 
he/she  will  reduce  the  rental  cost  of  the 
weatherlzed  dwelling  unit.  This  rental  re- 
duction shall  be  equal  to  l/12th  of  the  cost 
of  materials  used  IV  weatherlzatlon  of  that 
dwelling  unit,  and  such  reduction  shall  be 
In  effect  for  a  period  of  12  months  from  the 
contract  date. 

6.  The  Energy  Coordinator  and/or  Ad- 
visory Council  may  decline  service  to  any 
owner's  property  If  such  service  Is  deemed 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

7.  The  Advisory  Council  may  waive  any 
or  all  of  the  above  regulations  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  a  duly  called  Council  meeting. 

Owner.  The  person,  persons,  corporations, 
etc.,  which  holds  by  deed,  or  otherwise,  more 
than  one  rental  unit;  and  whose  Income  Is 
greater  than  that  allowed  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration's  Income  Guidelines 
for  Eligibility. 

Clients.  A  person,  or  family,  whose  Income 
is  within  the  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration's Income  Guidelines  /or  Eligibility. 

Project  H.E.A.T. 
introduction 

Project  Hj;.A.T.,  the  weatherlzatlon  'pro- 
gram for  Onondaga,  Oswego  and  Madison 
Counties  has  been  in  operation  since  De- 
cember of  1975  doing  home  weatherlzatlon 
repairs  and  installations  for  the  low-Income 
populations  in  these  three  counties. 

Within  that  time  the  weatherlzatlon  ef- 
fort has  Increased  Its  productivity  from  21 
homes  In  the  first  quarter  to  68  homes  In  the 
third  quarter  which  represents  an  Increase 
of  308%  In  Jus*  six  months. 

The  weatherlzatlon  effort  Is  only  one  of 
three  distinct  parts  of  Project  Hil.A.T.,  an- 
other area  is  the  Emergency  Fuel  Voucher 
Program.  This  effort  Is  maintained  in  Onon- 
daga County  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
P.E.A.CJ;.,  Inc.,  Consumer  Information  Serv- 
ice Center  as  an  Intake  and  distribution 
center  for  emergency  assistance.  During  the 
period  December,  1975  through  April,  1976, 
91  Emergency  Vouchers  were  distributed. 
Between  October,  1976  to  the  present,  34 
Emergency  Vouchers  have  been  supplied  to 
needy  persons  and  families. 

The  third  distinct  part  of  Project  H.E.A.T. 
is  the  Wood-Fuel  Program.  In  the  recent 
months  this  has  been  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  aspects  of  Project  H.E.A.T.  Through- 
out the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1976  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Transportation 
has  been  supplying  Project  H.E.A.T.  much  of 
the  wood  which  it  cuts  from  its  right-of- 
ways  In  Onondaga  County.  The  wood  is  then 
cut  and  split  by  Project  H.E.A.T.  crews  and 
distributed  to  low-income  families  who  use 
wood  for  heating  and  cooking. 

Starting  In  September  and  October,  with 
the  early  advent  of  winter  in  Central  New 
York,  the  requests  for  wood  have  more  than 
tripled  what  they  had  been  in  the  past.  With 
over  4,000  housing  units  in  Onondaga  Coun- 
ty, excluding  the  city  of  Syracuse,  which  are 
not  heated  or  heated  by  means  other  than 
steam,  hot  water,  warm  air,  electricity  or 
pipeless  furnace,  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
demand  for  wood  will  continue  to  Increase 

A    private    tree    service    has    Joined    the  i 
N.Y.S.D.O.T.   In   contributing   wood    to  the 
program  which  was  essential  In  meeting  our 
demand  for  service. 

Onondaga  County: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 


Madison  County: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3rd  quarter 

4th  quarter 


fotal- 


6 

4 
16 
11 

35 


Oswego  County: 

1st  quarter 

2d   quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th    quarter. 


Total. 


4 

9 

10 

7 

30 


First  quarter  totals  21. 
Second  quarter  totals  40. 
Third  quarter  totals  68. 
Fourth  quarter  totals  81 . 
Grand  total  210. 

P.E.A.C.E.,  Inc.  Energy  Statement 
February  1977 

As  the  Community  Action  Agency  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Onondaga  County,  P.E.A.C.E.,  Inc., 
has  daily  contact  with  the  low  and  no  income 
residents  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County 
who  are  seeking  much  needed  assistance  from 
the  various  energy  programs  sponsored  by 
P.E.A.C.E.,  Inc.  We  have  found  the  current 
energy  crisis  to  be  devastating  In  the  low/no 
Income  residents  who  are  suffering  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  pains  of  the  energy 
shortage. 

Whenever  any  type  of  an  energy  crisis 
exists,  contrived  or  not,  the  poor  and  elderly 
are  the  ones  who  suffer  most.  People  on  fixed 
Incomes  have  an  especially  difficult  time  ab- 
sorbing any  increased  costs  of  energy. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services,  for  In- 
stance, has  not  Increased  their  heat  allowance 
since  October  1975  and  energy  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed since  then.  Half  of  the  people  helped 
through  the  Project  HEAT  Program  are  on 
various  Social  Service  Systems.  For  a  family 
of  four  on  welfare,  the  monthly  heat  allot- 
ment for  energy  Is  $50.00;  for  a  family  of 
three,  it  Is  only  $39.00.  Through  our  Project 
HEAT  program,  the  average  monthly  bill  we 
see  Is  $90.16.  Low-Income  people  now  fear 
death  by  freezing  rather  than  death  by  star- 
vation. We  see  people  assigning  priorities  to 
how  they  will  spend  their  meager  incomes 
and  find  they  must  choose  between  food  and 
energy.  People  should  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Although  we  view  this  crisis  as  acute,  we 
are  aware  of  the  need  to  plan  on  the  possi- 
bility of  another  crisis  which  would  have  an 
equally  devastating  Impact  on  the  citizens 
in  this  county. 

P.E.A.C.E.,  Inc.  currently  operates  programs 
Involving  energy  grants  and  home  weather- 
lzatlon, which  soften  the  blow  of  this  energy 
crisis,  however,  they  are  temporary  answers 
to  the  energy  situation.  We  offer  meaningful 
input  which  could  affect  future  energy  costs 
and  availability  of  energy  to  the  people  we 
serve.  We  offer  our  expertise  and  ideas  to  af- 
fect policies  of  Interested  agencies,  govern- 
mental commissions  and  utility  companies 
to  assure  that  low  income  and  elderly  people 
will  not  suffer  a  disproportionate  share  of  any 
future  energy  shortage. 

We  will  continue  to  focus  on  the  following 
concerns  in  order  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
energy  problems  suffered  by  the  people  we 
serve. 

1.  Availability  and  responsible  use  of  al- 
ternate fuel  sources  such  as  coal,  wind,  solar, 
synthetic  fuels,  wood. 

2.  Conservation  Ethic — make  the  means 
available  to  home  Insulation,  repairs  of  in- 
filtration, proper  working  and  energy-saving 
heating  equipment,  and  storm  windows  and 
doors. 

3.  No  utility  disconnects  through  May  31, 
1977. 

Total^ ISO        4.  Deferment  of  a  portion  of  winter  utility 


12 
12 
43 
63 


blll^untll  summer  plus  rebates  of  additional 
e.xpenses  due  to  wholesale  gas  price  increases. 

5.  No  rate  Increases  for  a  period  of  24 
months  until  proper  conservation  methods 
can  be  initiated  and  employment  stabilizes. 

6.  Higher  subsidies  to  the  poor  and  elderly 
through  the  various  social  service  systems 
and  direct  grants  for  the  working  poor. 

7.  Continue  to  support  .weatherlzatlon; 
Support  and  increase  continued  dollars  In 
Title  Vn— Materials  and  Title  XX  for  man- 
power. 

The  Use  op  Title  X  Funds  in  Otsego 
County,  N.Y. 

To  all  Title  X  Grantees:  Please  complete 
the  following  questionnaire  immediately.  All 
figures  should  be  as  of  February  1,  1977.  This 
information  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
New  York  State  Senators  and  Congressional 
Representatives  by  the  quickest  means 
available. 

What  type  of  work  has  your  Title  X  proj- 
ect done?  Wlnterlzatlon  of  homes,  public 
education. 

How  many  people  did  you  serve  158  (Homes 
Winterized) . 

How  many  people  did  you  employ?  9. 

Welfare  recipients :  1. 

Unemployment  insurance  recipients :  1. 

Other:  4  from  termination  CETA  I.  1  not 
qualified  from  UIB. 

How  much  money  was  spent?  Labor?  $32,- 
800  Est.  Other?  $33,900. 

When  does  the  project  end  If  Title  X  fund- 
ing is  not  continued?  February  15,  1977. 

When  the  project  ends,  how  many  em- 
ployees will  return  to : 

Welfare:  1. 

Unemployment  Insurance:  3. 

Other:  1  hired  with  C.S.A.  funds  for  6 
months.  3  terminated  during  1976  are  either 
on  Public  assistance  or  have  found  another 
Job. 

Total  8. 

If  your  Title  X  program  Is  a  weatherlzatlon 
program,  ■  please  supply  this  Information  as 
February  1,  1977.  J 

Homes  weatherlzed  158. 

Family  members  affected:  610  Est. 

Crls  Is  interventions :  0. 

Family  members  affected:  0. 

Cubic  feet  natural  gas  conserved  as  of 
February  1,  1977:  N.A. 

Gals,  home  heating  oil  conserved  as  of 
February  1,  1977:  1,7760.  Wood:  6,789  Cords — 
2.5  tons  coal. 

Units  of  other  fuel  conserved  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1977:  3,864  gals  LP. 

Based  on  j'our  efforts  as  of  February  1, 
1977,  how  much  fuel  per  annum  will  be 
conserved? 

Cubic  feet  of  natural  gas :  N.A. 

Gals,  of  home  heating  oil:  22,200  Est. 

Units  of  other  fuels  (i.e.  cords  of  wood, 
tons  of  coal,  etc.)  700  cords  wood  4,000  gal- 
lons of  bottled  gas.  2.5  tons  coal. 

The  Use  op  Title  X  Funds  in  Chautauqua 
County 

Type  of  project  efforts:  Weatherlzatlon 
and  Public  Education. 

Number  of  people  served :  1 ,400. 

Number  of  people  employed : 

Title  X  monies:  10. 

Other  funds:  7. 

Welfare  and  public  assistance:  1. 

Unemployment  recipients:  6. 

Unemployment  exhaustees:  1. 

Nuriber  of  dollars  spent:  Prom  Nov..  1976 
to  Dec,  1976 — 

Title  X:  $60,000. 

CSA  funds:  $49,500. 

CETA:  $34,000. 

Amount  spent  In  January,  1977: 

Emergency  (Title  X) :  $4,000. 

Title  X:  $6,500. 

CSA:  $6,000. 

CETA:  $2,600. 
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Project  wlU  end:  May  6, 1977 

Homes  winterized:  180. 

Crisis  Intervention:  270  faAllles  (1,000 
pebple)  were  provided  with  fuel  and/or  food 
vouchers  and  wood  for  fuel. 

Estimate  of  energy  conserved:  Target  Is 
15-25%;  at  this  time,  the  Iniormation  Is 
pending  ai^d  Is  not  available. 

The  ysE  OF  TiTLi  X  Funds  in  N^gara  Falls, 
N.Y. 


Pletse 


Congre  clonal 
means 


To  all  Title  X  Grantees: 
the  following  questionnaire  Imn 
figures  should  be  as  of  February 
Information  should  be  forwarde( 
York  State  Senators  and 
resentatlves  by  the  quickest 

What  type  of  work  has  your  tl 
done?  Home  Weatherlzatlon. 

How  many  people  did  yoi^ 

How  many  people  did  you 

Welfare  recipients:  7. 

Unemployment  Insvirance 

Unemployment  exhaustees : 

Other:  1. 

Total  number  employed  and 

How  much  money  was  spent? 
000.  Other?  $45,000. 

When  does  the  project  end  If 
Ing  Is  not  continued?  February 

Welfare:  2. 

Unemployment  Insurance:  11. 

Other:  0. 

Total:  11. 

If  your  Title  X  program  Is  a 
program,  please  supply  this 
February  1,  1977. 

Homes  weatherlzed :  141. 

Family  members  affected :  232. 

Crisis  Interventions :  8. 

Family  members  affected :  22. 

Cubic  feet  natural  gas  conserved 
ruary  1,  1977;  gallons  home  hea 
served  as  of  February  1,  1977 
fuel    conserved    as    of    Februa^ 
Due  to  the  severeness  of  this 
the  mildness  of  last  winter  it  1 
to  tell  the  effectiveness  of  the 

Based  on  yo\ir  efforts  as  of 
1977,  how  much  fuel  per  annum 
served? 

Cubic  feet  of  natural  gas; 

Seating  oil;  units  of  other  fuels 
r  wood,  tons  of  coal,  etc.) :  It  ha  i 
ated  that  some  fuel  has  been 
tlcipants  this  winter  have  not  us|d 
but  the  same  amount  as  they 
ter. 


[Mallgram] 

Februar 
Olen  Brown, 
Peace, 

Gifford  Street, 
Syracuse.  N.Y. : 

Lewis  County  Opportunities 
In  the  Community  Action  Hamming 
Jefferson  County  (community 
cles)  have  Jointly  operated  a 
program  with  a  manpower  fundeb 
10  of  the  Public  Works  and 
opment  Act  of  1965.  In  addition 
izlng  a  total  of  154  homes,  tltl 
have  provided  crises  Interventlo  i 
fuel  problems,  and  assistance 
PMHA  home  Improvement  loans 

Of  a  total  of  17  people  emplc  jred  one  was 
formerly  a  welfare  recipient,  14  were  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensatl  m  and  two 
had  exhausted  unemployment  I  eneflts. 

Of  $97,000  spent  $90,625  or  9aj  percent  has 
been  spent  on  labor. 

If  there  Is  no  new  approprlatlc  n 
by  March  31,  1977,  two  of  these 
return  to  the  welfare  rolls.  9 
ment  insurance  rolls.  A  total 
workers  were  trained  and  found 
Jn  the  private  sector  In  the  past 
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Title  10  workers  have  winterized  154  homes, 
affecting  587  people^and  provided  crises  in- 
tervention services  to  437  households. 

Despite  the  severity  of  this  winter  com- 
pared to  last  year,  families  In  the  154  homes 
winterized  have  conserved:  262  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas,  1,239  gallons  of  home  heating 
oil,  123  gallons  kerosene.  Use  of  wood  for  fuel 
has  Increased  by  23  cords. 

Based  on  our  efforts  as  of  February  1st  we 
estimate  per  annum  fuel  conservation  by 
these  households  at:  578  cubic  feet  natural 
gas,  2,726  gallons  home  heating  oil. 

Title  10  workers  vital  to  continue  these 
efforts.  Urge  your  support  of  supplemental 
appropriation  for  title  10. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Patberg, 
Chairman,  Lewis  County  Opportunities, 
Inc.,  Board  of  Directors. 


New  York  State  Title  X  Winterization 
pkogbam 

Employee/350  goal  through  turnover,  pro- 
motion, transition  to  unsubsldlzed  employ- 
ment. 

Approximately  420  were  given  Jobs. 

There  were  an  additional  20  due  to  special 
grants. 

The  figures  for  all  CAPS  as  of  October  31, 
1976,  for  homes  winterized:  ^,140. 

All  CAPS  state-wide  by  December  31,  1976: 
5,175. 

Projection  to  end  of  program  year  March  1, 
1977  would  be  5,906. 

Crisis  Interventions : 

State-wide  as  of  October  31,  1976:  2,026.  To 
December  31,  1976:  2,539. 

Nimiber  of  unemployed  persons  hired:  342. 

Number  of  persons  who  exceeded  unem- 
plojrment  benefits :  198. 

Number  receiving  unemployment  benefits 
when  hired:. 129. 

Number  of  Individuals  receiving  public 
assistance  when  hired:  228. 

The  average  salary:  $6,834. 

Fringe:  $1,367. 

Labor  intensified :  93  percent. 

Number  of  unskilled  Jobs:  81  percent. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  4877  providing 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  This  measure  contains  $100 
million  to  fund  the  payment-in-lleu-of- 
taxes  program  authorized  by  the  94th 
Congress. 

The  authorizing  legislation  mandates 
that  local  governments  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  of  75  cents  per  acre  for  fed- 
erally owned  land  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  funding  included  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will  allov/  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  system  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

This  increased  payment  Is  particularly 
important  to  northern  Michigan.  The 
11th  District  contains  over  2V^  million 
acres  of  Federal  land  including  several 
national  forests,  a  wilderness  area,  a  na- 
tional lakeshore,  and  a  national  recrea- 
tion area. 

In  the  past,  local  governments  have 
been  compensated  for  Federal  ownership 
of  land  at  an  average  rate  of  about  11 
cents  per  acre.  This  low  rate  of  compen- 
sation, when  coupled  with  the  large 
amount  of  Federal  land  has  represented 
a  real  hardship  on  local  governments 
throughout  northern  Michigan. 

Under  the  prc^^osal  before  us  today 
northern  Michigan  will  receive  over  $1.8 
million  annually  out  of  a  total  of  $2.1 
million  earmarked  for  the  State  of 
Michigan. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  $100  million  in  pay- 
ment-in-lieu-of-taxes  funding  in  this 
bill  is  vital  to  the  continued  strength  and 
flexibility  of  local  governments  In  north- 
em  Michigan.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  appropriation  and  adopt  the 
supplemental  apppropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
4877,  which  provides  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  reviewed  the  contents  of 
this  bill  very  carefully  to  Identify  what 
assistance  it  might  provide  for  the  older 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Having  completed  that  review,  I  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  members  who  approved  it.  A 
particular  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
members  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  .  He 
was,  of  course,  aided  by  the  presence  on 
the  subcommittee  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal)  ,  who  also  serves 
with  distinction  as  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Aging  Committee.  It  is 
evident  that  these  Representatives  have 
carefully  considered  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  in  fashioning  H.R.  4877. 

There  are  several  specific  provisions  of 
H.R.  4877  worthy  of  mention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

HOME    HEALTH 

The  bill  contains  $3  million  for  home 
health  demonstration  programs.  This 
modest  amount  of  money  will  fund  some 
300,000  home  visits  to  about  15,000  people 
in  need  of  those  visits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  a  single  pri- 
ority as  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee oh  Aging,  it  is  to  see  put  into  place  a 
workable  system  of  home  care,  to  keep 
older  people  independent  longer,  and  to 
keep  them  out  of  institutions. 

Not  only  are  long-term  care  institu- 
tions damaging  to  the  self-image  and 
self-respect  of  older  persons,  they  are 
substantially  more  expensive  than  main- 
taining the  same  persons  in  home  set- 
tings. Home  health  care,  with  proper 
safeguards  against  abuse,  can  be  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  help  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  America's  elderly  stay  where 
they  want  to  stay — ^In  their  own  homes. 

mental  health  of  elderly 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  at  the  inclusion  in  H.R.  4877  of 
$2  million  for  the  Center  an  Mental 
Health  of  the  Aging  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health.  Hearings  and 
studies  conducted  by  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care,  which  I  also  chair,  have  docu- 
mented the  serious  need  for  stepped-up 
efforts  to  address  the  imique  mental 
health  needs  of  older  citizens.  This  par- 
ticular item,  I  am  happy  to  note,  was  one 
proposed  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Roybal)  ,  with  my  strong  endorse- 
ment. 

TV    AND    AGING A    STEP    FORWARD 

Also  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Chairman  is 
the  $2.7  million  in  the  bill  to  fund  an 
initial  season  of  programs  on  public  tele- 
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vision,  aimed  directly  at  serving  older 
Americans. 

This  Is  of  interest  to  all  of  us  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  elderly.  We  all 
know  the  power  of  the  broadcast  media. 
It  is  time  for  television  to  provide  a  fo- 
rum for  a  program  that  depicts  our  older 
citizens  without  bias,  without  stereotsrp- 
ing,  without  mockery.  I  am  reviewing  the 
possibility  of  an  inquiry  by  my  committee 
into  the  attitudes  of  broadcast  media  to- 
ward the  elderly.  If  all  programing  were 
as  thoughtful  as  the  proposed  series 
funded  partially  by  this  bill,  perhaps  no 
such  inquiry  would  be  necessary. 

COLD    WEATHER    AND    OLD    PEOPLE 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  its  in- 
clusion in  H.R.  4877  of  $82.5  million  for 
the  emergency  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram run  by  the  Community  Services 
Administration. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that,  dur- 
ing the  recent  severe  cold  weather,  even 
the  normally  balmy  temperatures  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida  dipped  to  freezing 
levels.  Particularly  among  older  people, 
whose  homes  had  no  capacity  for  major 
heating  effort,  the  cold  weather  meant 
'discomfort,  sometimes  severe  hardship. 

I  was  disappointed,  of  course,  in  the 
decision  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— by  a  very  close  vote,  I  under- 
stand— to  delete  from  the  subcommittee- 
approved  bill  some  $200  million  for 
emergency  fuel  assistance  through  State 
grants.  This  is  a  badly  needed  provision, 
particularly  for  low-income  elderly  per- 
sons, and  I  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

But  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4877 
is  a  bill  that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
older  Americans.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
thoughtful  and  compassionate  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  approve  it  overwhelm- 
ingly today. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  appropriations  asked  for 
in  this  bill  with  pleasure.  Of  course,  I 
have  my  own  prejudices  and  favorites  in 
such  an  omnibus  package,  but  in  the 
areas  of  my  concern,  the  areas  that  will 
affect  my  constituents  and  mean  most 
to  me,  the  new  administration  is  mak- 
ing an  excellent  beginning  to  assuring  a 
shift  in  the  priorities  of  our  spending. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  ex- 
cellent language  they  have  chosen  to  in- 
troduce increased  appropriations  for  the 
international  financial  institutions.  As 
a  new  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development  Institutions 
and  Finance,  I  shall  strive  to  see  that 
the  intent  expressed  in  the  committee 
report  that  "The  United  States  will  un- 
dertake a  vigorous  effort  to  redirect  these 
institutions'  development  policy  *  *  * 
away  from  autocrats  and  repressive  re- 
gimes, away  from  countries  that  are  di- 
verting aid  funds  *  •  *  to  military  or  nu- 
clear   programs;    and    toward    nations 


that  show  an  active  interest 


m  pro- 


viding direct  aid  to  their  poor  *  •  *"  is 
incorporated  into  all  future  legislation 
regarding  the  international  development 
and  finance  institutions. 


I  would  like,  as  well,  to  applaud  the 
increased  appropriation  for  bilingual  ed- 
ucation. Two  weeks  ago,  when  the  His- 
panic Congressional  Caucus  met  with 
President  Carter,  we  received  his  com- 
mitment for  increased  funding  over  last 
year.  And  he  has  begun  with  a  $17  mil- 
lion increase — up  from  $98  million  to 
$115  million,  with  a  projected  fiscal  year 
1978  commitment  of  $20  million.  This 
is  real  progress,  and  it  means  real  hope 
for  the  millions  of  Hispanic-Americans 
who  will  benefit  from  the  increase.  The 
opportunity  it  will  afford  Latinos  to  get 
an  education  that  is  on  a  par  with  their 
non-Spanish-speaking  schoolmates  can- 
not be  underestimated,  and  it  cheers  me 
to  have  this  concrete  sign  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  responsive  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
increase  in  fimding  for  section  8  hous- 
ing. Section  8,  which  provides  Federal 
rent  subsidies  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come housing,  has  been  dreadfully  un- 
derutilized in  New  York.  In  fact,  using 
the  simplest  indicators  about  housing  in 
New  York,  the  story  becomes  painfully 
obvious.  In  1975,  there  were  3,810  hous- 
ing units  authorized.  Of  that  number 
395  were  given  section  8  funding.  In  1976, 
there  were  5,434  units  authorized.  There 
were  no  section  8  units  among  them.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  with  an  in- 
creased appropriation,  more  money  will 
be  available  for  section  8  projects  with- 
in the  city.  We  have  seen  over  and  over 
again  during  the  past  years  in  New  York 
how  construction  costs  have  made 
new  low-income  development  unavail- 
able to  those  for  whom  they  were  origi- 
nally meant.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  now 
there  will  be  more  money  there  to  create 
decent  living  space  for  the  poor  and 
elderly  citizens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  ask  the 
Clerk  to  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

INVESTMENT  IN  INTER- AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

For  payment  to  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  share  of  the  increase  in  sub- 
scription to  (1)  paid-in  capital  stock,  (2) 
callable  capital  stock,  and  (3)  the  United 
States  share  of  the  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  of  May  31,  1976  (Public  Law  94- 
302),  $276,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  LONG  OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.'LglfG  of  Mary- 
land :  On  page  10  of  the  bill,  stnlKe  out  lines 
20  through  25,  on  page  11,  strike^  out  lines 
1  and  2,  and  Insert  the  following : 

"For  payment  to  the  Inter-Amehcan  De- 
velopment Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  share  of  the 
Increase  In  subscription  to  capital  stock  and 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations, as  authorized  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  of  May  81,  1976 


(Public  Law  94-302),  $316,000,000,  to  re- 
main avaUable  untU  expended;  of  which 
not  more  than  $36,000,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able for  paid-in  capital  stock,  not  more  than 
$120,000,000  shall  be  available  for  callable 
capital  stock,  and  not  more  than  $160,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.'^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  this  amendment  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise. 

The  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional- $40,000,000  for  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  which  would  still 
be  a  reduction  of  $40,000,000  below  the 
budget  request. 

Since  the  subcommittee  markup,  a 
nvunber  of  Members  have  expressed 
concern  to  me  that  they  felt  the  amount 
provided  in  this  supplemental  bill  for 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  is  too 
low  and  should  be  increased  by  a  larger 
amount  than  I  am  now  proposing.  In 
fact,  in  the  full  committee  consideration 
of  this  bill  an  amendment  to  Increase  the 
Fimd  for  Special  Operations  by  $70,- 
000,000  was  offered  but  it  was  defeated 
by  a  narrow  margin.  Therefore,  be- 
cause  of  the  strong  reaction  to  the  level 
of  funding  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  provided  in  this  bill,  I  have 
agreed  to  offer  this  amendment  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  adopted. 

The  Fund  for  Special  Operations  is 
the  concessional  loan  windo(%'  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  and 
provides  loans  t%  developing  nations  of 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  increase 
funding  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations. 

The  concessional  loan  program  sup- 
ported by  the  fund  assists  the  very 
poorest  countries  and  the  poorest  people 
in  Latin  America.  The  projects  sup- 
ported by  the  Fund  include  such  things 
as  the  development  of  rural  farmer  co- 
operatives, rural  electrification,  local 
health  clinics,  and  the  improvement  of 
sanitation  facilities. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  as  much  as 
40  percent  of  the  Fund's  loans  have  gone 
to  such  coimtries  as  Chile,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil.  I  do  not  know  where  that  in- 
formation came  from,  but  it  bears  little 
resemblence  to  the  truth.  In  fact,  some 
3  percent  of  the  Fund's  hard  currency 
loans  went  to  those  countries.  And  if 
you  include  local  currency,  the  amount 
is  in  the  range  of  15  percent.  Not  really 
excessive  amounts,  when  one  Ipoks  at  the 
economic  conditions  which  those  loans 
are  dealing  with. 

In  order  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
Fund  to  cohtinue  as  scheduled,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  United  .States  to  put  up 
its  share  in  this  supplemental;  otherwise 
the  bank  will  run  out  of  available  funds 
before  the  end  of  this  year  and  would 
have  to  suspend  operations.  This  con- 
tribution from  the  United  States  Is  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  use  of  the  contribu- 
tions from  all  of  the  other  donor  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  administration 
is  currently  involved  in  negotiations  with 
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all  of  these  International  lend 
tlons  to  attempt  to  revise  the 
•procedures  which  the  Congres 
problems  with.  The  provislop 
funds  is  necessary  to  enable 
tlons  to  proceed  In  good  fait  i 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quektion 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long) 
The  amendment  was  agree 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cler  : 
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INVESTMENT    IN    INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

For  payment  by  the  Secretary  ( 
ury  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
stallment  of  the  United  States 
to  the  fourth  replenishment  of 
of  the  International  DevelopmAit 
tlon,  as  authorized  by  the  International 
velopment   Association    Act    of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-373).  $55.00^ 
main  available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TOtTN*  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  phairman, 

I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TotJng 

Ida:   On  page  11  strike  lines  3 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr 
this  is  the  amendment  that 
paragraph  that  I  mentioned 
Her  comments  during  generkl 
^o  begin  with,  this  $55  mlllior 
priated  by  this  bill  to  remain 
imtil  expended."  In  all  the 
review  I  have  been  doing,  I 
authorization  for  the  funds 
available  until  expended." 

I  believe  It  would  be  subject 
of  order.  I  am  not  going  to 
point  of  order  because  I  hop< 
this  paragraph. 

This  is  $55  mUlion  to  IDA 
loan  window  of  the  World  „ 
was  rejected  by  this  House 
.  year  1977.  We  have  already 
In  fiscal  1977  we  did 
million  for  IDA.  There  has  _. 
which  has  happened  or  which 
presented  to  the'  Congress 
to  demonstrate  a  need  for  this 
million.  I  hope  the  House  will 
money. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members 
about  IDA   that   maybe  the] 
aware  of.  First  of  all,  33  . 
money  going  to  IDA  comes  . 
United    States.    Forty   percei^t 
money  that  IDA  has  used 
India.  Let  me  give  the  Members 
very  brief  history  about 
India  was  having  the  pressur 
economically    from    building 
powerplants,  or  whatever  they 
IDA  money  for,  they  were 
own  money  to  bi^y  war  materials 
the  Soviet  Unioa  and  to  devslop 
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know  that  this  is  not  only  the  soft  loan 
window  that  we  discussed  earlier,  but 
if  the  money  ever  is  paid  back  to  IDA  It 
is  not  required  to  be  paid  back  for  50 
years. 

We  know  some  of  the  employees  who 
work  for  the  World  Bank  in  IDA  and 
some  of  these  other  international  insti- 
tutions are  paid  as  much  as  57  percent 
higher  than  the  comparable  employee 
working  for  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
their  income  is  not  taxable,  as  is  the  in- 
come to  the  employee  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  this  item 
because  it  Is  IDA  that  has  already  sent 
a  delegation  to  Vietnam  to  consider  the 
possible  future  loan  of  IDA  funds  to  Viet- 
nam. I  am  against  that.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  spoken  out  time  and 
time  again  that  we  do  not  want  these 
moneys,  American  dollars,  going  to 
Vietnam. 

So  I  suggest  a  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem is  to  strike  out  this  paragraph,  eli- 
minate the  $55  million,  so  that  we  know 
that  none  of  It  is  going  to  Vietnam  and 
we  know  that  no  more  of  It  is  going  to 
India  so  that  they  can  use  their  own 
money  to  develop  more  and  more  mili- 
tary equipment.  Let  us  just  strike  the  $55 
million  because  there  has  not  been 
shown  a  real  need  for  this  $55  million 
to  be  in  this  supplemental  bill,  anyway. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  with  a  very  heavy  heart  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  My  heart 
is  heavy  because  the  gentleman  has  tried 
to  accomplish  exactly  what  I  tried  to 
accomplish  in  marking  up  the  original 
bill.  I  have  the  same  reservations  the 
gentleman  has  about  the  International 
Development  Association  and  the  other 
multinational  institutions.  I  am  certainly 
not  pleased  with  its  operation,  especially 
with  its.  huge  concentration  on  loans  to 
countries  such  as  India. 

However,  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  included  the  funds  in  this  bill 
as  an  expression  of  its  support  of  the 
present  administration.  As  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  an  agent  of  the 
subcommittee  I  must  regrettably  oppose 
the  amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  who 
has  proved  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
subcommittee's  recommendation  of  $55 
million  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  be  maintained. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation extends  interest  free  credits  for 
economic  development  to  the  poorest  na- 
tions in  the  world.  In  1976  and  1977,  90 
percent  of  IDA's  credits  will  flow  to  coun- 
tries with  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than 
$200.  The  remainder  will  go  to  countries 
with  per  capita  incomes  between  $200 
and  $300.  In  the  past  2  years,  IDA  lend- 
ing has  benefited  over  18  million  of  the 
rural  poor,  has  at  least  doubled  the  in- 
come of  project  participants,  and  has 
substantially  Increased  food  production. 
The  work  of  the  International  Devel- 


opment Association  is  succeeding  In 
reaching  a  significant  portion  of  the  700 
million  rural  poor  In  developing  coun- 
tries; increasing  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, making  them  active  participants  In 
the  world  economy,  and  cutting  Into  the 
local  food  deficit,  which  can  no  longer 
be  covered  solely  by  grain  shipments 
from  North  America. 

The  $55  million  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration represents  the  remainder  of 
our  first  installment  in  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  IDA. 

We  all  recognize  that  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  IDA'S  lending  has  gone  to 
India.  But  just  2  weeks  ago,  Assistant 
Secretary -Designate  of  the  Treasury  for 
International  Affairs,  Fred  Bergsten, 
met  with  the  other  IDA  donor  countries 
to  discuss  reallocating  IDA  lending  pol- 
icies. Because  our  subcommittee  had  ap- 
proved this  $55  million,  the  completion 
of  our  first  installment,  Mr.  Bergsten 
said  that  the  other  donors  were  recep- 
tive and  open  to  shifting  IDA  lending 
away  from  India  and  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Sub-Saharan  African  nations. 
Without  this  $55  million,  our  negotiators 
will  lack  the  leverage — the  appearance  of 
good  faith — that  will  enable  us  to  im- 
prove the  lending  policies  of  IDA.  I  urge 
approval  of  the  full  $55  million. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  this  argu- 
ment about  replenishment  of  our  IDA 
commitments  and  about  the  pledges  our 
negotiators  have  made  ever  since  I  first 
sat  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  I  think  the  Members  of 
this  House  Bught  to  know  that  when  they 
talk  about  keeping  a  pledge,  they  are 
talking  about  a  pledge  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  American  tax  dollars  that  some- 
body from  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment has  made. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  which 
administration  does  it;  all  the  adminis- 
trations have  done  It.  They  send  their 
negotiators  to  Paris  or  to  Geneva  or 
wherever  the  meeting  might  be  held  at 
that  particular  time,  and  the  negotiators 
sit  down  around  a  table  and/they  discuss 
the  making  of  a  pledge  of  American  tax 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  commit  U.S.  tax 
dollars  until  Congress  has  acted.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  only  the  Con- 
gress can  appropriate  tax  dollars.  So 
when  these  spokesir^en  and  these  negoti- 
ators make  a  pledge,  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  acting  outside  their  constitu- 
tional authority.  Nevertheless,  they  come 
back  to  Congress  and  they  beat  us  over 
the  head,  and  they  say,  "You  have  got 
to  keep  this  commitment,  because  if  you 
do  not,  we  are  going  to  be  embarrassed 
on  the  world  scene." 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  politicians 
who  run  the  governments  of  coimtries 
that  will  receive  much  of  this  money 
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are  using  International  platforms  at 
every  possible  opportunity  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  United  States  any 
way.  So  I  do  not  think  this  Is  really  a 
valid  argument,  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
they  still  have  $900  million  committed, 
U.N.  committed,  I  do  not  think  IDA  is 
going  to  miss  this  $55  million. 

Perhaps  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  said  they  are  going  to 
divert  some  of  the  funds  away  from  In- 
dia, but  let  me  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers—and I  will  be  happy  to  let  them 
read  the  newspaper  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  last  2  weeks — that  they 
are  considering  sending  some  of  this 
IDA  money  over  to  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  wants  that  any  more 
than  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
.  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM   CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII.  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  colloquy  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long>. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  page  43  of  the  committee  report 
dealing  with  funds  to  be  appropriated  for 
international  financial  institutions,  the 
second  paragraph  reads  in  part: 

The  Committee  Is  providing  these  funds  to 
the  international  financial  institutions  with 
the  understanding  that  the  United  States 
will  undertake  a  vigorous  effort  to  redirect 
these  institutions'  development  policy — 

And  I  skip  down  to  where  it  says 
toward  nations  that  show  an  active  Interest 
through  national  policies  and  specific  ac- 
tivities in  providing  direct  aid  to  their  poor 
through  light  capital  technology  and  other 
means. 

My  question  to  the  Chairman  is,  does 
that  language  intend  that  additional 
loans  be  made  by  these  international 
lending  institutions  for  the  production 
of  palm  oil? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  U  the  gen- 
have  the  palm  oil  matter  in  mind  when 
tleman  will  yield,  we  definitely  did  not 
this  language  was  introduced.  I  devel- 
oped the  language  to  insure  that  U.S. 
assistance  provided  to  these  multilateral 
banks  be  directed  to  the  poor  people 
within  the  developing  coimtries  and 
palm  oil  was  not  a  consideration. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  this  language  does  not  intend  that 
additional  loans  are  in  fact  approved  or 
disapproved  by  his  subcommittee  for 
palm  oil? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the,  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  Palm  oil  was  not  an  issue  at 
the  time  this  language  was  proposed. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  point  out  that  I  am  very  concerned 
about  this  situation  as  palm  oil  exports 
from  countries  that  have  received  these 
loans  in  the  past  are  posing  very  signifi- 
cant economic  and  health  problems,  for 
this  country. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  and  his 
subcommittee  and  hope  they  will  con- 
sider this  problem  in  the  full  appropria- 
tions bill  which  will  come  along  later 
this  year.  In  1975  palm  oil  imports  into 
this  country  increased  118  percent,  and 
it  was  no  coincidence  that  American  soy- 
bean farmers  in  that  same  period  lost 
about  $1.5  billion.  26  percent  of  world 
palm  oil  production  is  now  directly  attri- 
butable to  these  loans  being  made  by 
these  intemattional  banks.  It  is  expected 
that  by  additional  loans  already  ap- 
proved and  in  the  pipeline  by  these  three 
international  banks,  for  palm  oil  produc- 
tion, that  palm  oil  production  will  be  so 
increased  by  those  additional  loans  that 
well  over  one-half  the  world's  palm  oil 
production  will  be  attributable  to  these 
loans. 

The  problem  is  that  tlie  United  States 
has  absolutely  no  import  quotas  or  tariffs 
on  palm  oil  coming  in.  The  palm  oil  com- 
ing in  is  in  direct  competition  with  all 
of  our  vegetable  oils — such  as  cotton- 
seed, safflower,  peanut,  corn,  and  soybean 
oils. 

It  has  been  proven  that  palm  oil  is 
the  vegetable  oil  with  the  highest  con- 
tent of  satutrated  fat,  significantly 
higher  than  any  other  vegetable  oil  that 
we  have  on  the  market.  American  house- 
wives are  buying  something  labeled  as 
vegetable  oil  which  they  think  is  health- 
ier than  animal  fat  when  it  Is  In  fact 
something  far  worse.  So  our  tax  money 
vvas  being  used  to  create  competition 
with  our  own  crops  and  to  make  possible 
an  unhealthy  oil  getting  to  our  consum- 
ers. 

On  July  29,  1976,  in  the  last  Congress, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  to  halt  the 
use  of  U.S.  funds  that  we  are  giving  to 
these  institutions  from  being  used  to  fi- 
nance palm  oil  production.  That  amend- 
ment failed  by  only  12  votes,  in  a  vote 
of  198  to  210. 

I  simply  point  this  out  to  the  chairman 
and  urge  him  to  consider  this  when  we 
come  to  the  1978  appropriation  bill.  I 
am  glad  to  know  there  is  nothing  in  this 
report  that  can  be  interpreted  as  en- 
couraging the  three  development  banks 
to  make  additional  palm  oil  loans. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  : 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 
_  Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  say  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  opposing 
these  massive  imports  of  palm  oil  from 
abroad. 

Our  Government  has  in  the  past  taken 
steps  to  encourage  the  production  of 
these  oils,  and  that  has  been  very  detri- 
mental to  U.S.  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahon,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moore  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  ' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  Gov- 
^nment  has  taken  steps  in  the  past  to 
encourage  production  of  palm  oil  abroad 
and  to  help  buUd  processing  plants. 
Along  with  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  I  have  opposed  the  movement  In 
this  direction.  I  hope  we  have  slowed 
that  down.  I  share  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern about  it.  I  hope  proper  action  can 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  acceleration  of 
this  program.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
health  implications  involved  in  the  use 
of  palm  oil. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  raised  a  very 
important  problem  which  has  concerned 
me  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is,  when  we 
give  this  money  to  the  multilateral  insti- 
tutions we  are  giving  up  all  control  over 
how  the  money  is  going  to  be  used.  We 
have  reached  the  alarming  point  where  ■* 
about  69  percent  of  all  money  given  out 
by  the  United  States  In  foreign  aid  is 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Congress.  This 
is  something  to  be  concerned  about  and 
this  year  we  are  heading  even  further  in 
this  direction  of  giving  up  control,  be- 
cause the  requests  for  the  multilateral 
banks  have  more  than  doubled  In  fiscal 
year  1978.  I  hope  Congress  keeps  this  in 
mind  when  we  consider  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  these  institutions  in  the 
near  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  raising  this 
point. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man completely.  I  agree  we  should  not 
continue  to  give  up  control  when  it  in 
fact  injures  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  farmers  and  health  of  our  people. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. I  do  not  know  what  palm  oil  is,  but 
I  hope  the  dialog  we  have  is  not  going  to 
establish  a  congressional  policy  that  may 
affect  other  States  of  the  country.  The 
gentleman  is  rightly  representing  his 
own  State,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  there.  What 
is  the  significance  of  palm  oil? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman fom  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moore 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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.  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Cha 

the  gentleman  that  I  am  no 
ested  In  my  State.  We  are 
soybean  production  and 
which  are  produced  in  most 
ing  States  of  the  Union  anc 
a  health  problem  which 
citizens.  The  point  is  that 
imhealthy  product  coming 
controls  competing  with 
It  is  becoming  a  real  probleii 
I  simply  want  to  be  sure  tha 
Is  doing  nothing  to  encourag ; 
loans  to  worsen  the  situation 

I  think  the  chairman  of 
mlttee  has  answered  my 
effect  that  nothing  in  this 
tended  to  encourage  any 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  _._ 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

CONSTKUtriON    GRANT  i 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carr; 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
as  amended,  other  than  sections 
209,  $1,000,000,000,  to  remain 
expended:  Provided.  That  the 
allotttd  In  accordance  with  t 
mlttee  Print  Number  94-39  of 
on  Public  Works  and 
House  of  Representatives. 
That  the  funds  shall  not  be  s_. 
reallotment  provisions  of  sectlo  a 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Co 
amended,  until  three  years  fron 
enactment  of  this  provision. 

AMZMDMENT  OFFEKED   BT    SIR 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr 

fer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  tRAXLra: 

page  13.  line  1,  strike  "$1,000,(00,000' 

Insert  "$600,000,000 


out  Title  II 

Control  Act, 

306.  208,  and 

av  iUable  until 

fi  nds  shall  be 

table  I  of  Com- 

Commlttee 

Transportiitlon  of  the 

Prooi  ied  further. 

iXf)Ject  to  the 

205(b)   of 

Control  Act,  as 

the  date  of 

tiiaxu:r 
Chaiifcian.  I  of- 


,M 


Mr.   TRAXLER.   Mr. 
amendment  reduces  the 
Rtructlon  grants  from  $l,00( 
$500,000,000.  This  reflects  the 
reached  on  Monday  by  the 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  BolaiId 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
Works  and  Transportation, 
of  California. 

In  recommending  $1,000, 
committee  gave  serious  i 
the  difficulties  this  could  v^uo 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
tation— particularly  without 
ization  in  place.  Nonetheless 
mlttee  felt  it  should  provide 
ing   to    insure    the    continuity 
program.  ^ 

However,  after  the 
pleted  action  on. the 
the  Senate  passed  S.   t. 
Works  Employment  Act  of  i» 
contains  an  authorization  of 
000   for   the   construction 
gram— $4,500,000,000  for  fL,^, 
and  $4,500,000,000  for  fiscal 
That  bill  does  not  address 
tive  issues  that  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transi. 
very  strongly  about.  The  « 
chairman  of  that  committee 
SON  of  California,  feels 
priation  of  $1,000,000,000 
•  the  leverage  needbd  in 
the  Senate. 
We  do  not  want  to 
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gaining position  of  the  House  or  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  That  is  why 
we  have  agreed  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  reduce  the  dollar  amount  from  $1,000,- 
000,000  to  $500,000,000.  When  an  author- 
ization has  been  adopted  and  signed  by 
the  President,  the  committee  will  again 
consider  the  need  for  additional  funds 
for  this  program. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
committee  has  historically  and  tradi- 
tionally been  very  sensitive  to  the  needs 
for  construction  grants  for  sewer  and 
water  programs.  We  would  expect  to  re- 
view very  favorably  the  recommenda- 
tions that  come  from  the  authorizing 
committee.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  strongly 
endorse  both  the  objectives  of  and  addi- 
tional funding  for  this  program.  I  recog- 
nize the  ultimate  need  for  substantially 
more  than  $500,000,000,  and  I  will  ac- 
tively support  increased  funding  at  the 
proper  time. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  amendment. 

We  do  not  want  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  hdlrse.  We  do  not  want  to  jeopardize 
the  pojsitlon  of  our  good  colleagues  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Senate  on  this  issue. 
.It  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  commit- 
ment that  this  amendment  is  offered, 
but  merely  a  hope  that  the  issue  at 
stake  can  be  resolved  and  that  the  1978 
appropriation  bill  will  then  be  able  to 
deal  effectjiefe/  and  meaningfully  with 
this  profedem,  which  all  of  us  are  very, 
very  aware  of. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  the  time  to  say  that  the 
minority  concurs  with  the  amendment, 
and  thinks  that  it  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  fee  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
TRAXLER)  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it 
addi'esses  the  critical  issue  of  Federal 
fimding  for  wastewater  treatment  in  a 
backward  manner. 

My  home  State  of  New  Jersey  ran  out 
of  its  Federal  funding  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  consti-uction  in  December  of 
1976.  Estimates  are  that  between  32  and 
45  other  States  will  exhaust  their  fund- 
ing before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  con- 
tain adequate  funding  to  maintain  State 
programs. 

The  President  has  recommended  $4.5 
billion  for  this  effort  and  the  Senate  has 
indicated  its  approval  of  this  level  of 
fimdlng  by  including  it  in  their  version 
of  the  public  works  employment  bill.  The 
National  Governor's  Conference  survey 
estimates  that  over  $3.14  billion  tn  Fed- 
eral funding  could  be  utilized  immedi- 
ately for  priority  projects  in  all  the 
States.  i 

How  then,  can  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reasonably  hold  the  level  of 


funding  down  to  $1  billion— more  im- 
portantly, how  can  the  House  approve 
an  amendment  to  cut  this  tiny  sum  by 
an  additional  50  percent. 

I  think  the  answer  lies  in  the  crossfire 
of  jurisdictional  and  political  interests 
among  the  Members  of  this  body.  Make 
no  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  desire  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
to  work  its  will  on  much  needed  reform 
of  water  pollution  control  laws,  and  of 
the  position  that  major  appropriations 
such  as  this  should  be  preceded  by  au- 
thorizations approved  by  the  relevant 
committees.  But  this  program  is  too  im- 
portant to  allow  its  funding  to  be  held 
hostage  until  these  issues  are  resolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  in  this  tase 
indicate  that  we  have  what  amoimts  to 
a  national  emergency  on  our  hands — an 
emergency  that  demands  Immediate  ac- 
tion according  to  figures  from  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference.  Alabama 
needs  $50  million  for  adequate  sewage 
systems  and  water  cleanup  programs 
now.  California  needs  $335  million.  Illi- 
nois needs  $417  million.  New  Jersey 
needs  $360  million.  Texas  needs  $202 
million — and  the  list  goes  on  and  on 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Senate  have  already  in- 
dicated their  strong  support  for  full 
funding  of  these  EPA  programs,  I  find 
It  unconscionable  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would  be  the  final  stum- 
bling block.  This  is  particularly  Ironic 
since,  after  5  years  of  administration 
Impoundments  and  bureaucratic  ob- 
structions, the  House  today  seems  to  be 
willing  to  engage  similar  delay  tactics- 
tactics  that  would  thwart  the  objectives 
of  its  own  goals. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amendment 
at  this  time  to  restore  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  FPA  water  pollution  control 
construction  program  to  the  $4.5  billion 
level  requested  by  the  administration. 

However,  I  get  a  strong  reading  that 
this  woiJd  be  rejected  in  favor  of  stall- 
ing these  funds  until  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  a  chance  to  work  its  will. 
I  regret  this,  but  am  hopeful  that  the 
conference  committee  that  meets  to  re- 
solve the  funding  level  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram will  accept  a  level  of  funding  more 
in  line  with  that  recently  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  wish  to  jeopardize  that  con- 
ference in  any  way,  and  certainly  would 
not  like  to  see  a  "no"  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment construed  as  a  rejection  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  very 
valuable  EPA  program. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  offer  my  amendment  today.  I 
do  hope,  however,  that  I  have  shed  some 
light  on  the  critical  importance  of  full 
funding  of  the  EPA  water  pollution  con- 
trol construction  program,  and  that  I 
have  made  a  strong  case  for  prompt  fav- 
orable action  on  this  $4.5  billion  supple- 
mental budget  request. 

At  this  time  I  will  insert  for  the  Rec- 
ord several  items  that  will  be  of  Inter- 
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est  in  this  debate  that  illustrate  the.con- 
sequences  of  a  lack  of  decisive  action: 
U.S.  Envikonmental  Peotection  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  11. 1977. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Psoxmire:  During  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  March  7,  questions  arose  concern- 
ing EPA's  need  for  an  appropriation  of  $4.6 
billion  in  FY  1977  for  the  construction  grants 
program  which  assists  municipalities  in  con- 
structing wastewater  treatment  facilities. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  clarify  some 
of  the  major  points  made  at  that  hearing. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
the  construction  grants  program  has  been 
growing  steadily.  That  legislation  authorized 
$18  billion  for  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  municipal  wastewater  treatment 
works.  Annual  obligations  have  increased 
from  $1.6  bUllon  in  FY  1&73  to  $4.2  blUion 
in  FY  1976  and  are  expected  to  exceed  $6.0 
billion  in  FY  1977.  During  this  four-year 
period  EPA  and  the  State  Agencies  have  been 
building  organizational  capability  to  efiS- 
ciently  administer  this  complex  program. 

To  meet  the  national  need  lor  additional 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  the  Admin- 
istration has  proposed  an  additional. $45  bil- 
lion for  the  construction  grant  program,  to  be 
allocated  In  equal  $4.5  billion  for  the  con- 
struction grant  program,  to  be  allocated 
in  equal  $4.5  billion  Increments  over  a  ten- 
year  period.  This  funding  level  would  per- 
mit EPA  to  address  the  treatment  needs 
Identified  in  the  1976  Needs  Survey  at  an 
annual  level  of  funding  that  can  be  effec- 
tively administered  at  both  the  Federal  and 
State  level. 

The  $4.6  billion  appropriation  is  needed 
in  FY  1977  for  three  basic  reasons: 

To  provide  additional  funds  to  those  States 
which  will  run  out  of  currently  available 
funds  prior  to  the  end  of  FY  1977. 

To  assure  that  States  do  not  continue  to 
run  out  of  funds  in  future  years. 

To  allow  the  States  to  continue,  without 
interruption,  the  long  range  planning  neces- 
sary for  the  continuity  of  this  program. 

With  regard  to  the  first  reasdn,  at  the 
current  time  we  estimate  that  there  are 
eleven  States  that  will  run  out  of  currently 
available  funds  prior  to  the  end  of  FY  1977, 
and  that  an  additional  $400  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion could  be  obligated  In  FY  1977  if  addi- 
tional funds  were  appropriated.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  also  estimate  that  eight 
other  States  will  have  critical  problems  In 
obligating  their  currently  available  funds  by 
the  September  30,  1977  reallotment  date.  To 
explain  this  apparent  dichotomy  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram not  as  a  uniform,  nation-wide  program 
but  rather  as  56  separate  programs,  one  In 
each  State  and  territory.  Each  State  handles 
its  own  program  differently,  and  each  State 
has  its  own  particular  problems  as  far  as 
wastewater  treatment  is  concerned.  As  the 
program  has  matured  some  States  have 
moved  ahead  rapidly  while  others  have  fallen 
behind,  in  several  instances  because  of  liti- 
gation. Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  the  un- 
usual position  of  having  some  States  running 
out  of  funds  while  others  are  having  prob- 
lems using  their  current  allotment. 

In  order  to  keep  the  program  operating 
smoothly  throughout  FY  1977  and  FY  1978. 
an  appropriation  of  $4.5  billion  for  FY  1977 
will  be  required.  This  level  of  funding  Is 
necessary  because  each  State  is  allotted  only 
that  percentage  of  the  appropriation  allowed 
by  an  allotment  formula  established  by  law. 
Such  a  FY  1977  appropriation  Is  necessary  to 
provided  the  needed  funds  to  those  States 
rimning  out.  The  Administration  recognizes 
that  the  appropriation  of  $4.5  billion  will  re- 
sult in  significant  unobligated  balances  in 


certain  states  at  the  end  of  FY  1977.  But  it 
will  aUow  those  States  which  have  expe- 
rienced problems  to  smooth  out  their  pro- 
grams since  the  allotment  will  remain  avail- 
able for  three  years,  and  it  wiU  provide  for 
more  effective  management  of  the  program 
than  other  alternatives  which  have  been 
Identified. 

For  exampfe,  the  previous  Administration 
proposed  that  $400  million  be  made  avaU- 
able  only  to  those  States  running  out  of 
funds.  This  proposal  raised  several  problemfc. 
First,  the  avallabUity  of  a  limited  amount  of 
funds  would  have  created  a  "run  on  the 
bank"  situation,  with  the  eleven  States  and 
perhaps  others  applying  for  a  significantly 
greater  amount  of  funding  than  would  have 
been  available.  A  second  problem  would  have 
come  in  administering  the  distribution  of 
these  funds.  It  would  have  been  virtually 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  alloca- 
tion formula.  Therefore  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  distribute  the  funds  on  a  first- 
come  first-served  basis,  raising  the  possibUity 
that  a  few  States  might  \ise  the  available 
amount,  leaving  the  other  States  without 
funding.  Increasing  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  the  States  running  out  of  fvmds  to  a 
level  of  $1  billion  would  certainly  diminish 
this  problem,  but  would  not  solve  the  long 
range  planning  problems  discussed  below. 

Incidentally,  EPA  has  frequently  been 
asked  why  the  $480  million  added  to  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Appropriation 
Act  last  year  has  not  taken  care  of  those 
States  needing  additional  funds  now.  The 
reason  is  that  under  the  Talmadge-Nunn 
formula  in  that  Act  the  funds  are  allocated 
to  only  37  States,  primarily  the  Southern  and 
Plains  States,  while  the  States  running  out 
of  money  are  primarily  in  the  North  and  the 
Midwest.  There  is  very  little  overlap  and 
where  there  Is  (as  In  the  case  of  Nevada  and 
Texas)  the  Public  Works  Employment  Ap- 
propriation Act  does  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  do  the  Job. 

The  second  reason  for  requesting  an  ap- 
pri^rlation  of  $4.5  billion  for  FY  1977 — to  as- 
sure that  States  do  not  continue  to  run  out 
of  funds — is  less  obvious,  but  its  impact 
could  disrupt  the  planning  in  this  program 
for  many  years.  The  lack  of  a  sizeable  appro- 
priation in  FY  1977  could  set  up  a  situation 
in  which  certain  States  would  run  out  of 
funds  each  year  prior  to  the  availability  of 
the  next  year's  appropriation.  In  effect,  the 
States  that  are  moving  rapidly  would  be 
penMlzed  by  an  intermittent  availability  of 
funds.  Let  me  give  an  example.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  New  Jersey  could  use  the  full 
allotment  available  from  a  $4.5  billion  ap- 
propriation prior  to  the  end  of  FY  1977.  If 
this  appropriation  is  not  made  available, 
New  Jersey  has  sufficient  projects  to  use  its 
FY  1978  allotment  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  putting  the  State  again  next  year 
in  the  same  position  it  Is  in  now.  New  Jer- 
sey would  then  have  to  wait  at  least  six 
months  for  the  FY  1979  appropriation.  This 
situation  could  go  on  indefinitely,  unless  the 
State  chose  to  slow  down  Its  program.  Each 
of  the  eleven  States  currently  running  out 
of  funds  is  now  In  a  comparable  position. 
Many  additional  States  could  find  themselves 
m  this  position  in  FY  1978. 

The  third  reason — the  need  for  long  range 
planning — is  extremely  important  to  the 
momentum  of  the  program.  Long  range 
planning  is  essential  to  program  continuity; 
it  takes  two  to  three  years  to  move  a  proj- 
ect through  the  planning  and  design  phases 
before  it  Is  ready  to  go  under  construction. 
To  successfully  obligate  the  amounts  of 
money  proposed  for  this  program  at  a  steady, 
well  managed  rate.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
States  continue  planning  for  a  balanced 
mix  of  Step  1  (planning).  Step  2  (design), 
and  Step  3  (construction)  projects.  The  lack 
of  a  FY  1977  appropriation  would  disrupt 
this  planning  process;  many  States  and  lo- 


calities have  shown  a  reluctance  to  proceed 
with  Step  1  and  Step  2  planning  and  design 
until  sufficient  funds  have  been  allocated 
to  move  projects  through  to  construction. 
In  short,  an  effect  of  not  obtaining  the  $4.6 
bUllon  appropriation  in  FY  1977  w«uld  be 
to  gear  down  certain  State  programs  that 
have  taken  tova  years  to  build  up.  These 
States  would  then  have  to  rebuild  these  pro- 
grams again  in  FY  1978.  This  slowdown  would 
also  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  construction 
Industry,  with  secondary  effects  on  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  other  construction 
related  industries. 

In  summary,  the  Administration  Is  pro- 
posing a  long-range  program  of  level  appro- 
priations over  a  ten-year  period  starting  in 
FY  1977  Such  a  program  will,  in  the  long 
run,  Iroh  out  the  problems  which  I  have 
described.  It  wUl  assure  that  States  do  not 
continually  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  running  out  of  funds,  or  In  the  uncer- 
tainty of  not  knowing  whether  future  funds 
WUl  be  forthcoming.  It  wlU,  in  short,  help  to 
assure  an  efficient  and  effective  program. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  has  clarified  the 
various  issues  related  to  the  $4.5  billion  ap- 
propriation requested  in  FY  1977  and  demon- 
strated its  Importance  to  EPA's  construc- 
tion grants  program.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions or  wish  any  further  information,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Dottqlas  M.  Costle. 

Committee  on  Environment 

AND  PtJBLic  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  15  1977. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire,  ' 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  As  you  know,  the  Senate  voted 
to  fund  the  water  pollution  control  program 
in  Title  n  of  the  Public  Works  Jobs  bill.  In 
order  to  stay  within  the  target  set  by  the 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  for  this 
function  and  to  conform  with  the  new 
President's  supplemental  request  for  budget 
authority,  the  authorization  for  construc- 
tion grants  was  reduced  from  $5  billion  to 
$4.54  billion.  It  is  now  essential  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  provide  authority 
for  full  obligation  of  the  1977  construction 
grants  funds. 

There  are  several  important  reasons  for  in- 
clusion of  $4.54  bUllon  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  which  you  wUl  consider  this 
week: 

1.  Funding  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Public  Works  Jobs  Program.  This  Pro- 
gram is  ongoing;  its  projects  are  ready  for 
construction;  municipalities  are  ready  to 
hire  people;  employment  will  be  immediate; 

2.  As  many  as  34  States  will  exhaust  their 
construction  grant  funds  during  FY  1977 
and  all  States  will  require  funds  in  FY  1978. 
The  program  must  be  replenished  to. keep 
workers  on  the  Job  and  make  new  Jobs; 

3.  Any  reduction  in  appropriations  below 
the  authorized  levels  reduces  the  allotment 
to  each  State  proportionately.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  does  not  have  the 
flexibility  to  target  these  funds  to  specific 
States.  A  reduction  will  be  crippling  to  those 
States  most  In  need  of  these  funds,  some  of 
which  even  now  have  demand  for  funds 
which  would  exceed  their  full  share; 

4.  Full  appropriation  Is  needed  to  assure 
enough  money  for,  the  initiation  and  con- 
tinuation of  construction  of  large  projects. 
If  the  funding  level  Is  reduced,  pressure  will 
be  on  States  to  approve  small  projects  In 
order  to  maximize  use  of  limited  funds, 
rather  than  maximize  water  cleanup  or  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs; 

5.  Pull  funding  for  FY  1977  is  needed  to 
carry  States  through  to  the  next  appropria- 
tion cycle  to  enable  long-range  planning,  to 
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'  Most  realistic  estimate  of  the  month  State 
win  submit  to  EPA  for  obligation  Its  last  dol- 
lar In  current  allocations. 

»  Estimate  of  Step  III  projects  which  could 
be  submitted  to  EPA  by  9-30-77. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Penwick)  . 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
iier  on  this  very  clear  and  sound  exposi- 
tion on  a  bill  which  is  of  grave  Impor- 
tance, not  only  to  our  State,  but  to  many 
other  States,  and  further  than  that,  to 
the  quality  of  water  and  the  whole 
environment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer)  . 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Do  we  have  authorization  in  present 
law  for  the  spending  of  the  full  amount 
that  is  in  the  present  bill? 
Mrs.  MEYNER.  No. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  In  other  words,  we 
can  spend  it? 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler)  ,  I  think,  is  bet- 
ter informed  on  that  than  I  am. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  like  to  get  that 
cleared  up. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler)  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  There  is  no  exis'ting 
authorization  to  spend  a  penny  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  caiairman,  I  think  a  word  of 
clarification  at  the  moment  would  be  in 
order.  Insofar  as  I  know,  Members  gen- 
erally are  in  favor  of  the  $1  billion  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  Not  one  penny  of  it 
has  been  authorized,  however.  And 
when  we  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
granted  us  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order 
because  of  lack  of  authorization.  How- 
ever, the  representatives  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  appropriation,  agreed  in  open  ses- 
sion before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  he  would  ofifer  an  amendment 
reducing  the  $1  billion  to  half  of  that 
amount,  one-half  billion  dollars,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  this  matter  to  be  worked 
out.  It  is  not  because  anyo*  •»  is  opposed 


to  eventually  providing  these  funds  and 
additional  funds,  but  it- was  a  matter  of 
enabling  the  legislative  committee  to 
come  to  an  agreement  within  a  reason- 
able time  with  the  other  body,  in  order 
that  we  would  not  in  effect  pull  the  rug 
out  from  imder  the  legislative  committee. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  does 
not  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  under- 
take to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
legislative  committees.  So  we  worked  this 
out  in  an  open  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy at  all  with  the  statement  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  in  want- 
ing the  additional  funds.  The  additional 
funds  will  be  forthcoming,  and  I  think 
the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  move  along,  because  I 
am  sure  that  this  House  and  this  Con- 
gress will  see  to  it  that  the  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  a  timely  way.  In  the  meantime 
the  one-half  billion  dollars  provided  here 
wiU  be  quite  helpful,  I  think. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  *Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  pre- 
cisely states  the  situation.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  not  a  vote  against  water 
pollution  abatement.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  strong  and  ef- 
fective water  pollution  abatement. 

In  1972  this  Congress  launched  a  mas- 
sive campaign  to  clean  up  the  streams 
of  this  Nation  in  a  hurry.  It  was  an  am- 
bitious undertaking.  We  mandated  that 
$18  billion  should  be  made  available  to 
communities  throughout  this  country  in 
matching  grants  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  in  the  first  3  years.  Those 
3  years  have  passed.  And  do  the  Members 
know  how  much  of  that  money  actually 
got  out  into  the  hands  of  the  communi- 
ties to  clean  up  the  streams  during  those 
3  years?  A  miserable  9  percent.  Nine  per- 
cent of  the  money  that  Congress  had 
made  available  was  actually  expended  on 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  program. 
Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
if  this  vital  program  is  to  work  effectively 
and  not  be  just  a  farce,  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
to  have  the  opportunity  again  this  year 
to  bring  to  us,  as  it  did  last  year  and  as 
the  House  approved,  some  midcourse  cor- 
rections that  will  get  this  program  on  tar- 
get and  free  it  from  this  strangulating, 
convoluted  undergrowth  of  redtape  and 
paperwork. 

Por  that  reason  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mahon,  for 
what  he  said,  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  what  it  is  doing  by  offering 
this  amendment.  If  we  are  friends  of 
water  pollution  abatement,  if  we  want  to 
clean  up  the  streams,  we  will  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  give  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
this  House  another  opportunity  to  show 
that  we  are  serious  about  making  that 
program  work. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. I  was  concerned,  along  with 
all  the  members,  with  this  matter  that 
appears  in  the  bill  on  page  12  concern- 
ing the  construction  grants  for  water 
pollution  control. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  would  be  the  last  com- 
mittee that  would  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  jeopardize  this  very  much 
needed  program.  However,  at  the  same 
time  we  have  our  authorization  bill  pend- 
ing in  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources. They  have  held  hearings  and  are 
going  to  begin  markup  on  this  bill  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  They  expect 
to  complete  markup  on  Thursday. 

We  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  raised  the  question  there  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Mahon)  ,  and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland),  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  minority  side  on 
the  same  committee  we  were  able  to  agree 
upon  an  amount  of  $500  million,  which 
will  give  at  least  2 -months'  grace  to  the 
funding  of  this  program.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  we  will  have  a  chance  to  per- 
fect our  bill,  and  we  will  be  able  to  take 
the  bill  to  conference  and  work  out  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  neither  I  nor 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  are  in 
disagreement  with  the  program.  We  do 
not  want  to  jeopardize  it  in  any  way.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  2-year  pro- 
gram calling  for  $9  billion.  Our  bill  will 
call  for  $17  billion  under  a  3 -year  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  think  if  the  Committee  today  will 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler), 
we  will  move  along  and  have  a  very  ef- 
fective water  pollution  control  program. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LACK)MARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  ttie  gentle- 
man can  inform  me  whether  the  bill  he 
is  now  discussing,  the  one  which  the  pub- 
lic works  committee  is  going  to  start 
markup  next  Wednesday,  will  include 
a  provision  allowing  for  a  case-by-case 
deferral  of  some  of  these  local  water  pol- 
lution projects  such  as  the  Goleta  Sani- 
tary District  in  my  district,  programs 
that  are  not  able  to  be  completely 
funded? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 
Especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
year  of  1977  is  upon  us  at  the  present 
time,  we  must  give  consideration  to  that 

Mr. '  LAGOMARSINO.  Does  the  bill 
contain  such  a  provision? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes,  it 
does. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as- 
suming that  Congress  does  pass  a  new 
funding  bill,  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 
spoke  about,  what  amovmt  does  the  gen- 
tleman contemplate  would  be  needed  to 
provide  the  additional  fimds  for  that 
authorization  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  bill  will  call  for  a  3 -year 
program  and  an  overall  appropriation 
authorization  of  $17  billion.  As  stated 
here  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mrs.  MEYNER),  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  a  bill  calling  for  $9  billion 
in  a  2-year  program,  providing  $4.5  bil- 
lion annually.  So  in  our  bill  there  will  be 
at  least  that  much  for  each  year.  Our  bill 
calls  for  $5  billion,  $6  billion,  and  $6  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  additional? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Johnson)  .  He  has  accurately 
stated  the  case.  The  committee  does  have 
this  legislation  under  review.  We  will  re- 
port out  a  bill  as  expeditiously  as  we  can. 
There  is  no  member  on  the  committee 
who  is  opposed  to  water  pollution  control 
abatement. 

As  one  of  the  architects  of  the  1972 
act,  I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
the  minority  wholeheartedly  supports 
the  continuation  of  this  program. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like 
to  do  it  through  an  orderly  process  and 
through  the  usual  legislative  procedures. 
We  have  agreed  with  the  majority  mem- 
ber on  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  proceed  in  this  way.  This  will 
give  us  the  leeway  to  enact  proper  legis- 
lation and  bring  it  back  to  the  floor  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  all 
Members  already  have  the  privilege  of 
revising  and  extending  their  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
close  on  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by' the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PRESERVATION  OF   HISTORIC   PROPERTIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Preserva- 
tion of  historic  properties,"  $1,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  imtil  expended. 

AMEITOMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    HAGEDORN 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hagedohn;  On 
page  16,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 
Geological  Survey 

SURVEY,  investigation  AND  RESEARCH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Survey,  In- 
vestigation and  Research",  5,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  amount  shall  be  available 
only  with  cooperation  of  the  states  or  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  resources  Investigations. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  ^  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  whiclHs  needed, 
I  think,  to  faciUtate  the  groimd  water 
~und  stream  flow  surveys  which  are 
underway  right  now  by  State  agenices 
and  are,  I  believe,  being  conducted  in  26 
States  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  drought  experi- 
enced by  many  regions  of  our  country 
over  the  past  year  has  been,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  worst  experienced  in  more 
than  four  decades.  In  Oklahoma,  less 
rainfall  has  been  received  than  during 
even  the  peak  of  the  Dust  Bowl  era  m  the 
1930's.  Throughout  the  Nation,  major 
reductions  have  occurred  in  the  amounts 
of  crops  and  feed  grains  harvested*  with 
the  seven-State  north-central  region  of 
the  country  suffering  estimated  losses  of 
135  million  bushels  of  com,  63  million 
bushels  of  soybeans,  33  miUion  bushels 
of  oats,  and  31  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  farmers 
experienced  declines  in  production  dur- 
ing 1976  of  23  percent  for  their  com 
crop,  10  percent  for  their  oat  crop,  28 
percent  for  their  soybeans,  and  27  per- 
cent for  their  hay  production.  Twenty- 
four  States  are  currently  suffering  from 
substantially  below  normal  gi'ound  water 
levels,  with  nine  of  them  experiencing 
levels  rivaling  the  lowest  in  their  re- 
corded history. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
.provide  an  additional  $5  million  to  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  their  ground 
water  management  activities,  increas- 
ing the  total  aimual  appropriation  in  this 
bill  to  $34  million.  The  Water  Resources 
Division  of  the  Survey  is  responsible  for 
investigating  the  occurrence,  quantity, 
quality,  distribution,  and  movement  of 
surface  and  underground  waters  that 
comprise  our  country's  natural  water 
resources.  Included  among  their  major 
activities  are  the  systematic  collection, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data  re- 
lating to  these  resources. 

It  would  be  my  intention  that  the  ad- 
ditional funds  provided  for  by  this 
amendment  would  specifically  be  directed 
toward  helping  to  alleviate  regional 
water  shortages  attributable  to  the 
drought.  None  are  to  be  madelavailable 
to  the  States,  except  through  matching 
programs  administered  by  the  survey, 
with  State  and  local  oflBcials  to  be  fully 
involved  in  the  determination  of  objec- 
tives and  priorities  for  individual  proj- 
ects. 

I  would  also  hope  that  efforts  can  be 
made  by  the  survey  to  better  consolidate 
their  various  drought  management  proj- 
ects and  enable  persons  impacted  by 
drought  conditions  to  learn  the  avail- 
ability of  survey  studies  which  may  be  of 
benefit.  Many  farmers  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  efforts  by  the  Survey  to 
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Mr.  Chairman,  while  the! 
sum  in  my  amendment  is  r  ot  going  to 
suddenly  eliminate  the  hars  i  impact  of 
our  current  drought  upon  fa  mers,  I  am 
optimistic  that  at  an  extremely  small 
cost  it  might  contribute  somewhat  to- 
ward Insvulng  that  efforts  tc  ameliorate 
the  Impact  of  futtire  drough^  can  more 
quickly  be  set  in  motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairm4n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairm|ai,  I  think 
tbls  is  a  worthy  amendment. 

I  think  one  of  the  great©  it  problems 
this  country  faces  is  the  pro  tection  and 
preservation  of  our  water  res  ources,  and 
a  principal  agency  for  prot«cting  these 
vital  resources  is  the  Geolog  cal  Survey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approximat  ;ly  $29  mil 
lion  was  made-  available  in  t  le  1977  ap- 
propriation for  this  prograii.  The  ap 
propriation    requested    for    Bsca'        "' 
1978  is  slightly  above  $31  m  llion 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  fo^'  additional 
research  by  the  Geological 
been  made  graphically  clear 
ings  pending  presently  befo;  e  our  sub- 
committee. For  example,  it  \  ^as  brought 
out  in  the  hearing  only  this  morning 
that  in  the  State  of  Oklahonja,  the  salt 
ing  of  old  oil  wells  and  gas 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  proce 
dures  has  resulted  in  the  f  )uling  with 
salt  of  one  of  the  more  impcpant  aqui- 
fers in  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Geolog  cal  Survey 
feels  that  this  may  have  s  ich  a  dev 
a  stating  effect  that  the  aquifer  will  not 
be  usable  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman 
the    gentleman    from   Minnssota    (Mr. 
■Hagedorn)  for  offering  his  a  nendment; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  accepf  it  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.   HAGEDORN.   Mr.    Chairman, 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qu<stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  th< 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn) 

The  amendment  was  agre<  d  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  cler^  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
BuHEAXj  OF  Mines 

Mines   AND    MINERAL! 

For  an  additional  amount  for 
minerals".  $50,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MR 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
page   16,  line   14,  strike  out 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereor,  "$10,0501000 


survey  has 
n  the  hear- 


Chairr  lan 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr 
an  amendment  to  beef  up 
and  development  programs 
rently  ongoing  in  the  U.S. 
Mines. 

I  offer  this  amendment  for 
of  extending  a  very  important 
which  is  underway  within 
reau  of  Mines.  The  $10  mill 


conditions     propose  to  add  today  will  be  put  to  use  in 
Evaluate  po-     implementing  some  very   critical  mine 
water  when     subsidence  control  programs  in  sections 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  now 
our  committee  has  funded  and  the  Con- 
gress has  supported  research  aimed  at  al- 
leviating the  threat  of  mine  subsidence 
in  areas  victimized  by  improper  mining 
practices.  To  do  this  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  developed  new  technology  that  pro- 
vides dramatically  improved  protection 
from  deep  mine  subsidence.  This  tech- 
nique, known  as  hydrolic  or  pressure 
flushing,  has  proven  to  be  immensely  suc- 
cessful in  protecting  property,  improving 
the  environment  and  making  additional 
land  available  for  diversified  use. 

Today  I  am  asking  for  SIO  million  more 
to  expand  that  research  on  projects 
which  are  undervv-ay  in  the  East  St.  Louis, 
HI.,  area  and  in  northeast  Pennsylvania. 
The  technology  we  benefit  from  by  in- 
vesting these  dollars  has  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
proper  land  reclamation.  If  our  Nation  is 
to  develop  its  coal  reserves  to  meet  our 
energy  crisis  then  we  are  going  to  need 
technology  geared  toward  proper  land 
resloration.  This  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams found  anywhere  in  our  bill  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  let  me  cite  some  spe- 
cific examples  of  how  this  research 
benefits  us. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  intends  to  con- 
duct research  on  subsidence  contrdl  in 
so-called  perched  water  areas.  This  is 
where  mine  water  has  backed  up  in  im- 
derground  voids  located  in  layers  above 
deeper  voids.  We  need  to  know  how  we 
can  prevent  further  subsidence  from 
mine  waters  that  travel  through  layers 
of  ujidergroimd  voids  which  correspond- 
ingly weaken  the  sin-face  lands.  This 
money  will  give  us  those  answers. 

Another  program  funded  here  will  be 
research  into  flushing  areas  already  bad- 
ly caved  by  subsidence.  Previous  tech- 
nology provides  no  answer.  This  demon- 
stration project  can  show  us  how  to 
achieve  such  surface  stabilization  and 
protect  the  homes  and  surface  invest- 
ments. The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  utilized 
the  latest  scientific  data  available  to  de- 
tennine  if  the  people  of  this  area  can 
,  continue  to  live  in  their  homes  or  con- 
duct their  businesses.  These  seismic 
Mines  and  profiles  as  they  are  called  have  demon- 
strated that  there  may  be  a  remedy  for 
these  people.  But  we  will  not  know  until 
we  demonstrate  that  pressure  flushing 
works  in  a  caved  area.  This  money  should 
provide  that  answer. 

Another  $2  million  will  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  future  of  33  acres  of  heavily 
populated    sections    of    Belleville    and 
Marsrville,  111.  Last  year  we  began  such 
this  is     research  and  the  results  are  promisinR. 
research     We  need  to  finish  the  task  and  refine 
are  cur-    this  technology. 
Bureau  of        Later  in  this  bill  my  colleague  from 
^Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  will  offer  a  package 
;he  purpose    of  amendments  designed  to  improve  the 
program     roads,  the  maintenance  needs,  and  the 
U.S.  Bu-    timber  harvest  in  our  national  forests, 
on  which  I    We  have  a  special  obligation  to  preserve 
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the  multiple-use  principle  inherent  in 
our  national  forest  lands.  One  such  use 
of  the  future  will  be  how  much  mining 
we  are  going  to  undertake  and  how  well 
we  will  be  able  to  reclaim  that  green 
space  from  the  effects  of  mining. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
undertook  a  unique  demonstration  proj- 
ect in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  This  proj- 
ect is  aimed  at  demonstrating  how  mine 
destroyed  lands  can  be  reclaimed  and 
turned  into  new  recreation  opportunities. 
$1  million  of  this  money  will  assist  in 
the  cleanup  and  rehabilitation  of  an 
existing  mine  located  on  public  property 
aimed  at  demonstrating  these  new  re- 
habilitation techniques.  It  will  be  an- 
other significant  step  forward  in  this 
program  and  it  will  greatly  assist  us  in 
planning  for  our  Nation's  mine  reclama- 
tion needs. 

Finally,  $2  million  will  be  used  as  part 
of  the  Bureau's  existing  research  in  a 
related  area — that  of  determining  how 
much  and  how  effectively  usable  coal 
can  be  recovered  from  mine  refuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  facing  us  in  the  area  of 
mine  reclamation  is  what  to  do  with  the 
millions  of  tons  of  solid  waste  obtained 
as  a  byproduct  of  coal  extraction.  These 
refuse  banks  which  scar  the  Appalachian 
coal  fields  have  been  demonstrated  at 
the  laboratory  level  to  contain  reusable 
energy.  Perhaps,  up  to  22  percent  of  this 
refuse  could  be  recycled  as  a  new  energy 
source.  But  we  need  to  test  this  potential 
new  energy  source  at  the  demonstration 
plant  stage  of  development. 

Last  year  the  committee  began  a  pro- 
gram directing  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
FEA,  and  ERDA  to  undertake  a  joint 
effort  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  a  proj- 
ect to  bring  this  aseable  coal  on  stream 
thereby  helping  meet  our  energy  needs. 
This  initiative  is  underway  and  this  new 
money  will  allow  for  the  construction  of 
this  demonstration  program. 

If  we  are  successful  with  this  initiative 
we  will  attack  two  difficult  problems  that 
plague  the  coal  regions — the  disposal  of 
solid  waste  refuse  from  coal  and  the 
feasibility  of  recycling  that  refuse  to 
meet  our  energy  needs.  I  believe  these 
very  imporrtant  initiatives  deserve  our 
support  and  I  urge  my  colleagues*  con- 
currence. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  believe  that  I 
have  his  support  for  the  amendment  and 
the  support  of  the  committee  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  this 
amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  be  offered 
to  the  section  dealing  with  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing in  research  and  development  respect- 
ing mine  subsidences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  so  many  areas 
throughout  the  coal-mining  regions  of 
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the  country  which  are  sinking  because  of 
abandonment  of  the  mines  and  these 
areas  are  not  usable  for  other  purposes. 
The  mine-subsidence  program  will  de- 
velop methods  of  providing  further  use 
for  those  lands.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  state- 
ment. I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  reid  as  follows: 
Territorial  AfTAiRS 

ADMINISTRATION    OF  TERRITORIES 

For  an  additional  amount  tor  "Adminis- 
tration Of  territories",  $19,700,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  including  $8,500,- 
000  for  grants  to  the  Vfrgln  Islands  and 
$11,200,000  for  grants  to  Guam. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY    MR.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they,  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Phillip  Burton: 
On  page  17.  line  4,  delete  "$19,700,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,200,000". 

On  page  17,  line  6,  delete  "$11,200,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$26,700,000". 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  my  colleagues,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  provide  equivalent  recognition 
to  the  government  of  Guam  as  that 
which  the  bill  provides  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  mandated  reduction  In 
their  revenues  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  income  tax  reduction  and  re- 
bate legislation  of  1974  and  1976. 

The  background  of  this  particular 
problem  is  as  follows: 

Last  year  we  were  able  to  reach  accord 
with  the  administration  with  reference  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  its  problems.  We 
had  reached  what  I  deemed  to  be  an  es- 
sential accommodation  with  reference  to 
the  tax  reduction  impact  with  reference 
to  Guam  but  not  with  the  second  portion 
of  the  Guam  package.  Time  ran  out  and 
the  matter  was  not  authorized  for  Guam. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  has  brought  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention again  this  year,  and  hence,  this 
amendment. 

It  is  my  intention,  if  this  amendment 
is  approved — and  I  have  cleared  this  with 
our  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  this  purpose,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen) — that  our  authorization  wiU 
require  a  doUar-for-dollar  reduction  tn 
whatever  objectively  determined  amount 
there  is  that  the  government  of  Guam 
would  be  entitled  to  as  a  result  of  this 
effort  to  repay  them  for  losses  in  their 
revenues  not  traceable  in  any  way  to  any 
of  their  own  governmental  actions. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PHTT.T.TP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srielding. 

The  supplemental  bill  imder  consid- 
eration, contains  $8,500,000  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  rea- 
sons for  that  is  because  of  the  revenues 
lost  to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  because  of  the  rebates  that  were 
granted  under  the  tax  reduction  act  of 
1975.  There  will  be  additional  funds  that 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  the  future  to  the 
Grovemment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to 
the  other  territorial  governments  be- 
cause of  the  rebates  that  are  authorized 
under  the  tax  law  that  has  just  been 
approved  by  the  House — and  I  assume 
it  will  be  approved  subsequently  by  the 
Senate.  The  Government  of  Guam  has 
lost  the  same  kind  of  fimds  that  were 
the  subject  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is  the 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  committee 
which  has  that  program  under  consid- 
eration at  the  present  time.  He  has  as- 
sured me  that  the  past  testimony  before 
his  subcommittee  indicates  that  the 
money  that  will  be  payable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  is  approximately  twice 
the  amount  of  the  amendment  he  has 
offered. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  That  is  what 
I  understand. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  that  understanding, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  funds 
will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  Grovemment 
of  Guam  either  in  the  1978  appropria- 
tion or  later,  and  that  this  will  amount 
to  speeding  up  the  payment  of  funds 
and  will  help  the  recovery  of  the  ty- 
phoon-devastated Island,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  indi- 
cate that  both  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California,  Messrs.  Phillip 
Burton  and  Don  H.  Clausen,  who  han- 
dled this  legislation  have  very  persuas- 
ively discussed  this  matter  with  us.  I 
agree  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  has  stated  the  case  with 
accm-acy.  We  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  state  for  the  record  that 
I  concur  with  the  amendment  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California.  It 
does  take  on  a  sense  of  urgency  because 
of  the  tsTPhoon  problems  of  Guam,  so 
I  concur  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Guam,  I  rise  in  support  of  tJie  amend-v 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  Representa- 
tive Phillip  Burton.  As  many  of  my  col-  - 


leagues  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  aware,  the  majority  of  the  revenues 
of  the  government  of  Guam  are  col- 
lected by  the  territorial  income  tax 
Federal  law  provides  that  the  territorial 
income  tax  be  a  "mirror  Image"  of  the 
U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
means  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is 
applied  on  Guam,  but  the  receipts  are 
covered  Into  the  treasury  of  Guam 
rather  than  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  pro- 
cedure gives  the  government  of  Guam 
a  sophisticated  body  of  Treasury  deci- 
sions and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulations  interpreting  its  Income  tax 
code.  However,  the  nlirror  image  code 
unfortunately  places  the  government  of 
Guam  in  a  financial  bind  every  time  the 
Congress  approves  tax  rebates  or  tax 
reductions,  as  such  reductions  reduce 
the  revenues  to  the  coffers  of  Guam. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burton 
would  compensate,  in  part,  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  for  revenues  that  were 
lost  to  it  through  the  Federal  income  tax 
revisions  in  1974,  1975,  and  1976.  The 
amoimt  called  for  comes  from  the  "Audit 
Report  on  the  Government  of  Guam  In- 
come Tax  Revenue  Loss  Due  to  Federal 
Income  Tax  Revision— 1974,  1975,  and 
1976"  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Comptroller  for  Ouam,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  July  1976,  Report  No. 
RG7&-17. 

The  recent  recession  has  had  a  severe 
impact  on  the  island's  economy,  and  on 
the  revenues  of  the  government  of 
Guam,  The  destructive  effects  of 
Typhoon  Pamela  in  April  1976,  greatly 
increased  the  strain  on  the  budget  of  tiie 
island  government.  The  favorable  pas-' 
sage  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Burton  would  partially  eliminate  the 
adverse  effects  of  well-intentioned  con- 
gressional action  in  reducing  tax  burdens* 
for  U.S.  citizens  by  replacing  the 
revenues  to  the  treasury  of  Guam  which 
were  eliminated  by  tax  reforms  In  the 
past  3  years. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
favorably  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RELATED   AGENCIES 
department  op  agriculture 

Forest  Service 
forest  protection   and  tttilrzation 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Forest  pro- 
tection and  utilization",  $211,805,000. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
series  of  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  may 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Yates: 

Amendment  No.  1:  On  page  17,  line  23, 
strike  out  "$211,806,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$233,005,000". 

Amendment  No.  2:    On  page   18,  line  3, 
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Ini  ert    In   lieu 


r%,  strike 
lieu  thereof 


1  ne 


strike    out    "$534,000"    and 
thereof  "Wl,873,00e'. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Page  18, 
out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
"$29,660,000". 

Amendment  No.  4:  Page  18, 
out  "$7,500,000"  and  Insert  In 
"$14,825,000". 

Amendment  No.  6:  Page  18, 
out  "$7,600,000"  and  Insert  In 
$14,826,000". 

Amendment  No.  6:   On  page 
strike  out  "$17,000,000"  and 
thereof  "$33,800,000". 

Amendment  No.  7:  On  page  lb,  after  line 
ai,  add: 

rOREST    ROADS   AND    TSAltS 


1  ne  8,  strike 
leu  thereof 

1  ne  9,  strike 
leu  thereof 

18,  line  13, 
Infeert  In  lieu 


and 


For  expenses  necessary   for 
the  provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  528-^38 
relating   to   the   construction 
nance  of  forest  development  roads 
$6,000,000,    to    remain    avallablt 
pended. 

Chalrnian, 


(^rrylng  out 

and  561, 

dialnte- 

and  trails 

xmtll    ex- 


Mr.    YATES.    Mr. 
amendments  are  offered  on  bdtial 
members  of  the  Interior  App 
Subcommittee:  They  add  $72,989 
the  bill.  The  work  to  be  perf  oi  med 

N      the   appropriations    will   create 
12,000  additional  Jobs  Includii^ 
for  teenagers,  who  have  the 
employment  rates  by  age 

/—    country. 


these 

If  of  the 

opnations 

,000  to 

imder 

about 

positions 

highest  im- 

group  In  the 


It  is  expected  that  the  varlolis  agencies 
which  administer  these  progra  ms  will  ob- 
serve several  criteria  in  canyir  g  out  these 
programs,  and  I  want  the  He  use  to  pay 
attention  to  this.  These  f im  is  are  not 
going  to  be  used  for  the  oriinary  so- 
called  leaf -raking  Jobs  because  of  the. 
following  criteria. 

First,  the  funds  will  be  us^  in  areas 
of  high  unemplojTnent. 

Second,  to  the  greatest  exteht 
the  employment  impact  shoijd 
Ited  to  the  actual  creation  of 


trees 
iti 


tie 


Third,  projects  and  progranjs 
with  these  funds  are  not  make 
They  will  result  in  acres  of 
in  hiking  trails  constructed, 
built,  in  timber  roads  constructed 
other  words,  for  permanent 
of  the  kind  that  were 
the  Depression  years  in  the 
ests,  national  parks,  in  the 
of  the  West.  They  are 
stallations  which  will  benefit 

The  $14,650,006  in  this  ameidment 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
funding  for  this  program  to 
ized  level  of  $60  million.  The 
funds  would  provide  for  emp 
approximately  9,500  young 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and 
the  total  participants  in  the 
this  coming  summer  to  approximately 
43,000  young  people. 

This  l?rogram  provides  a  twofold 
fit:  gainful  employment  for 
in  the  outdoors  and  improvet^ent 
own  forests,  park^,  and  public 
the  improvement  of  our  nattional 
itage  which  xe  want  to  presen  e 
tect  with  pride  for  the  generations 
come. 

^e  amendments  also  include  $33,339,- 
000  to  rehabilitate  the  recrea  ion  facili- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv  ce.  In  the 
course  of  my  remarks  earlier  this  after- 
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new, 


possible, 

be  11m- 

Jobs. 

initiated 

work  jobs. 

planted, 

facilities 

in 

iiistallatlons 

construe  ted  during 

ns  tional  for- 

piblic  lands 

pert  lanent  In- 

he  Nation. 


for 

brings  the 

author - 
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oyment  of 
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brlnglng 
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bene- 
youth 
of  our 
lands,  and 
her- 
and  pro- 
to 


noon  I  commended  President  Ford  for 
having  announced  his  Bicentennial  Land 
Heritage  Program  for  the  national  parks. 
These  amendments  will  provide  a  com- 
parable program  for  the  national  forests. 
The  national  forests  provides  recreation 
facilities  for  as  many  people  in  our  coun- 
try as  do  the  national  parks.  The  recrea- 
tion areas  of  the  Forest  Service  have 
enormous  visitation.  This  will  permit  the 
Forest  Service  to  reopen  181  recreation 
areas  that  it  has  closed  for  lack  of  funds. 
In  addition  to  that  It  will  remove  the 
threat  of  closing  of  100  other  recreation 
areas  In  the  Forest  Service,  in  total  281 
areas  which  receive  over  10  million  vis- 
itor days  during  the  year.  The  funds  will 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
placement of  water  systems,  for  new  toi- 
lets, for  the  replacement  of  toilets,  re- 
habilitation of  camping  and  picnic 
grounds,  boat  facilities  and  other  facili- 
ties of  that  type. 

There  is  $10  million  included  for  re- 
habilitation work  to  take  care  of  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  of  new  wa- 
ter and  sanitary  facilities,  to  establish 
trails,  to  establish  camp  grounds,  boat 
ramps,  amphitheaters,  and  so  forth. 

The  green  heritage  of  this  Nation  has 
been  neglected  for  much  too  long.  These 
amendments  correct  that  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  also 
includes  $32  million  for  acceleration  of 
timber  production  in  the  national  for- 
ests at  a  time  when  timber  production 
should  be  increased.  The  housing  Indus- 
try of  this  Nation  needs  stimulation  and 
is  moving  toward  an  increase  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  homes.  As  a  result  of 
providing  the  funds  in  this  bill  over 
700  million  board  feet  of  timber  will  be 
provided  for  the  housing  market  a  full 
year  sooner  than  would  have  been  possi- 
ble otherwise.  It  is  the  announced  goal 
of  this  administration  to  expand  hous- 
ing starts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion, if  adequate  lumber  is  not  avail- 
able, increased  prices  will  result  and  It 
will  be  even  more  diflBcult  for  people  to 
acquire  new  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  I  urge  approval  of  my 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates.)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  we  are  con- 
sidering HJl.  4876,  an  appropriations  act 
designed  to  stimulate  the  present  slug- 
gish economy,  through  various  programs 
that  should  result  In  the  creation  of  one 
million  new  Jobs  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  which  this  measure  will 


address  is  that  of  providing  constructive 
work  for  the  Nation's  young  people. 

We  have  a  particularly  successful  pro- 
gram currently,  that  provides  employ- 
ment ant|^  training  for  young  persons  aged 
15  to  18.  It  Is  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  The  popularity  of  this  program 
can  be  attested  by  the  fact  that  200.000 
applications  were  received  last  summer 
for  24,000  available  positions.  Of  those 
individuals  who  have  participated  In  the 
program,  95  percent  have  foimd  their 
YCC  experience  to  be  worthwhile  and  en- 
joyable. 

The  YCC  program  has  a  value  In  the 
conservation  work  accomplished  as  well. 
In  the  summer  of  1975  over  $14,000,000 
wortii  of  projects  were  completed  from  a 
funding  level  of  $13,000,000. 

It  is  for  these  r^sons  that  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairfian  of  the  House  In- 
terior Appropriations  subcommittee  to 
this  bill  that  will  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program  by  an  additional  $15,000,000. 

This  amount,  when  combined  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommenda- 
tion for  another  $15,000,000  Increase  In 
the  program  that  Is  Included  In  the, Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  H.R.  4877, 
which  I  proposed  will  bring  the  funding 
level  for  the  YCC  to  its  full  $60,000,000 
authorization,  and  provide  between 
40,000  and  50,000  jobs  for  yoimg  Amer- 
icans. 

I  strongly  support  adding  $33,339,000 
to  improve  the  recreation  facilities  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  T^e  amendment  will 
enable  the  Forest  Service  to  reopen  181 
recreation  areas  and  that  100  additional 
areas  will  not  be  closed.  These  281  areas 
have  annual  participation  in  excess  of 
|4  million  visitor-days. 

I  also  support  adding  $32  million  for 
acceleration  of  timber  production  in  nat- 
ural forests.  It  will  provide  $9.2  million 
for  timber  sales  preparation  and  $22.8 
million  for  construction  of  forest  roads. 
If  these  amendments  are  adopted  700 
million  more  feet  of  additional  timber 
can  be  made  available  to  the  housing 
market. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  for  these  important  amendments 
and  to  praise  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Yates,  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Board  op  Tbustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennxdt 
CENTSB  rOR  THX  Pertorming  Abtb 
REPAIR,  RENOVATION,  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

For  repair,  renovation,  and  reconstruction 
Of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  necessary  to  correct  water  leaks 
in  the  roof,  the  terraces,  the  kitchen,  and 
the  East  Plaza  Drive  and  to  correct  any  dam- 
age which  has  resulted  from  those  leaks, 
$4,700,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  only  upon  enactment  Into  law 
of  H.R.  2846,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  or  simi- 
lar legislation. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  this  sec- 
tion. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  $4,700,000 
called  for  in  this  section  Is  not  authorized 
and  violates  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sec- 
tion is  not  authorized  and,  regretfully, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  125 
leaks  in  the  roof  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
and  have  been  for  the  last  year  or  so. 
May  I  say  that  I  have  to  concede  the 
point  of  order,  if  the  gentleman  Insists 
upon  the  point  of  order;  but  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  would  not  insist 
upon  It.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Cen- 
ter is  deteriorating  rapidly  as  a  result 
of  the  leaks  in  the  roof,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  desist. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  feel  too  well  about  it  myself,  either. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  $4,700,000  Is 
not  authorized  and  I  insist  on  my  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Regretfully.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  must  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  concedes  the  point  of  order. 
Therefore,  the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Center  for  Disease  Control 

preventive  health  services 

(transfer  of  funds) 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Preventive 
health  services"  for  carrying  out.  to  the  ex- 
tent not  otherwise  provided,  sections  317(g) 
(1)  (A),  and  318(d)  (2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  $11,000,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  amounts  appropriated  In 
Public  Law  94-266  for  a  comprehensive 
nationwide  Influenza  immunization  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  the  minority 
views  on  this  particular  section. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  the  regular  appro- 
priations bill  for  1977,  we  provided  $26.5 
million  for  community  mental  health 
centers.  However,  because  of  an  under- 
estimation of  the  costs  of  supporting 
continued  6perations  of  existing  mental 
health  centers,  some  $8  million  had. to 
be  shifted  out  of  new  starts  and  into 
continuation  costs. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  this 
imderestimation.  First  of  all,  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  the  last  Congress  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-63)  provided  for  a  new  meth- 
od of  funding  these  centers,  based  upon 
a  percentage  of  the  projected  deficit  for 
each  center.  Because  this  is  the  first  full 
year  under  that  funding  formula,  errors 
were  made  in  predicting  these  deficits. 
As  more  experience  is  gained  over  the 
years,  certainly  the  estimates  will  be- 
come more  accurate. 

And  second,  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  2-year  process  of  converting  old 


community  mental  health  centers  to 
new  programs  offering  up  to  12  mental 
health  services.  Because  the  legislation 
provided  many  different  ways  to  convert 
in  this  process,  it  was  not  possible  to  ac- 
curately estimate  the  costs  which  would 
be  involved.  Again,  the  estimates  were 
low. 

The  shift  of  $8  million  out  of  the  $26.5 
million  originally  appropriated  for  new 
mental  health  centers  would  result  in 
the  funding  of  only  20  of  the  38  alreaxiy 
approved  but  unfimded  community 
mental  health  center  appUcations  this 
year.  The  $8  million  increase  which  I 
propose  would  provide  for  the  fimding 
of  an  additional  11  centers,  and  would 
make  community  mentgU^erflUr  serv- 
ices available  to  an  additional  2  million 
Americans. 

There  are  presently  650  federally 
funded  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States,  serving  ap- 
proximately 43  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population.  The  development  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  instrumental  in  shifting 
the  focus  of  mental  health  care  in  the 
United  States  away  from  the  State  men- 
tal hopitals  and  toward  community - 
based  treatment. 

Thanks  to  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program,  the  population 
of  State  mental  hospitals  has  dropped 
over  44  percent  sinji  the  program  began. 
■With  daily  per  patient  costs  running  over 
$37  per  day  in  State  hospitals,  my  col- 
leagues will  see  the  obviQus  cost  benefits 
involved  here,  in  additioth^b  the  thera- 
peutic advantages  of  community-based 
treatment. 

In  1974,  an  estimated  1.7  million  peo- 
ple were  treated  in  community  mental 
health  centers,  up  from  1.3  million  in 
1973.  And  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  centers  are  especially  important 
for  the  low-income  families  who  would 
otherwise  have  mental  health  services 
available  to  them.  In  1973,  over  half  of 
the  people  seen  in  community  mental 
health  centers  had  incomes  below  $5,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  current  funding 
rate  it  will  take  another  26  years  to  com- 
plete the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters program.  I  do  not  think  we  can  af- 
ford to  wait  that  long. 

To  bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  ade- 
quate mental  health  services  for  every 
American  we  should  add  $8  million  to 
this  item  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  because  of  that  fact 
we  have  included  in  the  report  language 
requesting  a  full  report  from  HEW,  by 
the  first  of  May,  on  the  actual  cost  of 
continuing  the  existing  mental  health 
centers. 

I  can  assume,  and  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  as  soon  as  we  get  this  report, 
and  as  soon  as  we  know  exactly  how 
much  is  gomg  to  be  needed,  we  can  In- 
clude this  amount  in  future  appropria- 
tion bills. 


Mr.  CONTE.  We  expect  to  have  an- 
other supplemental  in  June.  I  believe, 
and  we  can  take  care  of  It  at  that  time? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  always 
respect  the  gentleman's  word,  and  I  re- 
spect it  now.  For  that  reason,  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoMMUNiTT  Services  Administration 

COMMUNITT    SERVICES    PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
services  prograni", '$82,600,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    OBEY 

Mr'.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey:  On  page 
28,  line  12,  strike  out  "$82,500,000". and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof,  "$282,500,000:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  $200,000,000  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph  for  the  Emergency  Energy/ 
Fuel  Assistance  Program  may  be  expended  for 
administrative  costs." 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
Jifient  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  simply  re- 
I  stores  $200  million  which  was  originally 
\  included  by  the  subcommittee  and  which 
was  stricken  by  a  26-to-24  vote  in'  full 
committee.  I  am  offering  it  on  behalf  of 
9  of  the  11  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  13  additional  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  $200  million  that  we  add  would 
be  an  appropriation  for  Community 
Services  Administration,  which  would  be 
distributed  by  existing  CSA  formula  to 
Governor^  of  various  States,  who  will  in 
turn  distribute  it  to  assist  elderly  low-In- 
come families  who  cannot  pay  their  heat- 
ing bills  because  of  the  extraordinary 
cold  winter  and  who  face  the  prospect  of 
utility  cutoffs.  The  Community  Services 
Administration  has  already  been  con- 
ducting this  program  for  the  past  several 
years  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  this 
would  merely  expand  it.  • 

This  program  has  been  worked  out  by 
HEW.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Governors.  In  fact.  I  have  telegrams  from 
a  good  many  of  them  in  support  of  it. 
and  the  Governors  are  working  now  to 
prepare  to  administer  the  program.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  have  already  pre- 
pared training  programs  for  those  who 
will  administer  the  program. 

The  program  would  work  this  way :  We 
would  simply  make  available  sufBcient 
money  to  provide  for  direct  payments  to 
fuel  or  utility  suppliers,  so  that  the  money 
would  not  go  in  the  form  of  a  cash  grant 
to  the  recipient  but  would  in  fact  be  used 
to  pay  bills  which  are  presently  due. 

Persons  eligible  for  assistance  would 
be  persons  who  are  below  125  percent  of 
the  poverty  level  and  who  can  demon- 
strate that  they  have  a  need  for  assist- 
ance by  showing,  for  instance,  a  notice 
of  cutoff  or  showing  that  they  have  out- 
standing bills  higher  than  their  income 
could  possibly  allow  them  to  pay. 

There  is  a  limit  per  family  of  assist- 
ance of  $250,  and  there  is  a  deadline  of 
June  1  to  expend  the  funds,  after  which 
any  unexpended  funds  would  revert  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 
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for  the  purpose  of  determinir  g  eligibility 
for  benefits  mider  the  othei  programs, 
such  as  ASFE,  ASFI,  or  vetcpins'  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  presently  the  Com- 
munity Services  Admlnistrat  on  reports 
that  the  poor  will  pay  25  perc  ;nt  of  their 
Incomes  this  year  for  energir,  as  com- 
pared to  only  15  percent  In  973.  There 
Is  an  approximate  49  percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  home  heating  this  winter  over 
last.  I  do  not  think  it  takes  ■  a  mathe- 
matician to  flgiire  out  that  If  you  are  an 
elderly  couple  getting  alone  on  social 
security  and  If  you  are  very  ucky,  with 
a  small  pension  to  go  alcmg  v  ith  it,  that 
you  simply  cannot  afford  to  i  ay  heating 
bills  which  average  upwards  of  $1,000 
this  winter  In  New  England,  f  ( ir  Instance, 
or  which  average  upwards  to  1700  or  $800 
In  places  like  Michigan  or  my  lome  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  2 
million  households  will  be  \m\  ible  to  pay 
this  winter's  fuel  bills,  and  ibout  180,- 
000  of  those  are  estimated  to  be  heated 
by  electricity.  They  will  nol  only  lose 
their  heating,  but  they  will  Idse  the  use 
of  their  refrigerators,  stoves,  water 
pumps,  and  lights  as  well. 

Well  over  half  or  about  1,20(  ,000  of  the 
households  which  are  unablj  to  meet 
this  winter's  heating  costs  are  heated  by 
gas,  which  in  most  cases  is  also  the  fuel 
source  used  for  cooing. 

I  recognize  that  there  wt  I  be  some 
objections  made  to  this  progi  ^m.  It  will 
be  pointed  out  that  it  Is  noi  a  perfect 
program,  and  that  there  mlgl  it  be  other 
delivery  systems  which  wouk  be  better 
able  to  provide  assistance.  Thit  Is  prob- 
ably true,  but  unfortimately  the  hard, 
cold  fact  Is  that  we  have  litera  ly  millions 
of  people  In  this  country  who  are  facing 
shut-offs  of  utilities  within  the  next 
month  or  5  weeks.  We  also  ha  re  the  very 
hard,  cold  fact  that  this  is  the  only  vehi- 
cle which  will  be  presented  ti>  the  Con- 
gress upon  which  we  can  tak  i  action  to 
ameliorate  this  very  serious  ;  roblem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  )f  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  do  not 
know  how  cold  It  gets  In  Fl(  rida  or  in 
Georgia,  I  do  not  know  how  i  old  it  gets 
in  the  Sun  Belt,  but  I  know  hat  in  my 
own  district,  when  it  gets  to  4 )  or  50  de- 
grees below,  it  is  awfully  cok ,  and  in  a 
district  like  mine,  which  Is  c(  mposed  of 
a  good  many  poor  people  with  poorly  in- 
sulated homes.  It  also  ge  £  mighty 
drafty. 

There  will  be  some  Membei  s  who  will 
suggest,  for  instance,  that  thi  >  approach 
discriminates  because  we  are  j  laying  bills 
for  people  who  have  been  bll  ed,  but  we 
are  not  paying  the  bills  for  ]  >eople  who 
have  managed  somehow  to  pa; '  their  bills 
by  being  very  efficient  in  the  \  ise  of  their 
funds.  They  will  suggest,  fo-  instance, 
that  we  are  rewarding  people  who  pres- 
ently have  outstanding  bills,  >ut  we  are 
not  doing  anything  to  help  the  people 
who  are  already  serious  encugh  about 
the  energy  crisis  to  txim  down  their  ther- 


mostats. But,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  pointed  out, 
the  people  we  are  talking  about,  the  peo- 
ple we  are  trying  to  help  by  this  amend- 
mnte,  are  generally  people  who  have 
shutoff  all  the  rooms  in  their  houses  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  and  they  are  people  who 
are  mighty  lucky  if  they  have  a  thermo- 
stat to  turn  down  in  the  first  place. 

These  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  We 
are  trying  to  take  care  of  their  real  needs, 
the  needs  which  will  be  here  when  these 
moratoriums  on  shutoffs  occiu*  and  their 
utilities  are  shut  off  in  the  next  2  or  3 
months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Governors.  I  can  read  tele- 
gram after  telegram  received  from  Gov- 
ernors who  explain  what  the  delivery 
mechanisms  will  be.  Governor  Wallace 
also  points  out  that  he  already  has  a 
training  program  in  place  to  train  people 
in  administering  this  program  In  order 
to  Insure  that  these  things  are  done  in 
the  most  efficient  way  possible. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens,  the 
Rural  Teachers  Association,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  UAW,  the  Rural  Housing  Coali- 
tion, the  Energy  Policy  Task  Force,  and 
a  good  many  other  groups  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  presentation,  and 
on  the  presentation  he  made  before  the 
subcommittee.  This  amendment  was  sup- 
ported overwhelmingly  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

What  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
now  Is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 
We  have  considered  items  such  as  this 
in  the  House  before,  and  his  request  is 
not  unusual.  He  Is  making  his  presenta- 
tion for  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  I 
certainly  sui>p6rt  his  amendment. 

The  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  included  this 
$200  million  in  the  original  subcommit- 
tee markup.  We  Included  it  because  we 
thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

This  was  knocked  out  in  the  full  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  26  to  24.  A  switch 
of  Just  one  vote  would  have  kept  it  in 
the  bill. 

The  intention  here  Is  that  this  will  be 
a  one-shot  program  to  help  poor  people, 
especially  the  elderly,  survive  financially 
after  the  worst  winter'  In  a  hundred 
years. 

This  money  Is  for  the  true  hardship 
cases  who  simply  could  not  make  it 
otherwise.  This  is  for  the  people  who 
wlU  have  their  utiUties  shut  off  as  soon 
as  the  weather  stays  warm. 

There  Is  no  Intention  here  to  start  a 
new  program  that  will  go  on  year  after 
year.  Not  at  all.  This  is  a  one-shot,  one- 
time appropriation  to  deal  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  very  bad  winter  that  we  have 
just  been  through. 

In  effect,  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  a  natural  disaster.  The  bitterly 
cold  weather  this  winter,  in  effect,  con- 
stitutes a  natural  disaster. 

When  people  are  financially  ruined  by 


a  natural  disaster,  we  try  to  give  them 
temporary  relief.  That  is  all  we  are  doing 
here. 

By  the  way,  the  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  none  of  these  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  administrative  costs  of  any  kind. 
This  will  not  be  siphoned  off  for  admin- 
istrative costs. 

It  will  all  be  paid  directly  to  fuel  sup- 
pUers  on  behalf  of  poor  people. 

I  lu-ge  you  to  have  compassion  for  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  and  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Absolutely,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

Any  Member  who  represents  a  district 
that  has  a  tremendous  nimiber  of  poor 
people  knows  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, this  Is  the  only  opportunity  for  us 
to  offer  an  amendment  of  this  type. 

It  is  true  enough  that  we  can  go  125 
percent  above  the  poverty  level  in  those 
cases  that  need  the  most  help,  that  Is, 
a  nonfarm  family  with  an  Income  of 
$5,500  and  a  farm  family  with  an  Income 
of  $4,680.  We  have  a  well-cut  pattern  for 
tills  type  of  legislation. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  if  anyone 
has  any  doubt  about  the  need,  he  ^ould 
just  call  the  utility  people  to  find  out 
what  are  the  facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  anyone  has  any  doubt 
about  the  need  for  this  legislation,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  call  the  utility 
people  throughout  the  country.  They 
will  tell  him  that  we  have  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  who  are  being 
cut  off,  unable  to  pay  these  bills;  and 
this  is  just  an  orderly  way  to  handle  the 
situation  In  cases  where  It  Is  mostly 
needed  throughout  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  for  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  agree  with  what  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Obey  amendment  to 
add  $200  million  to  this  bill  for  emer- 
gency fuel  assistance  payments  to  low- 
income  people. 

This  amount  had  been  included  in 
the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Flood, 
but  was  deleted  at  the  full  committee 
level  by  a  vote  of  26  to  24. 

None  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  how 
severe  the  winter  has  been.  Cities  and 
towns  have  been  paralyzed  by  storms, 
school  systems  and  factories  have  been 
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shut  down,  and  our  citizens  have  been 
hit  with  staggering  fuel  bills  running  as 
high  as  $1,000  for  the  winter  in  some 
areas. 

For  our  low-income  citizens,  already 
hard-pressed  by  a  high  rate  of  inflation 
fuel  bills  have  been  a  body  blow.  Some 
have  had  their  fuel  cut  off.  Others  have 
had  to  cut  down  on  food  and  other  es- 
sentials for  their  families  so  that  they 
could  keep  heat  in  their  homes.  Many 
will  have  needed  utilities  cut  off  in  the 
Spring  because  they  have  been  unable 
to  keep  up  with  their  heating  bills. 

This  Is  an  intolerable  situation.  We 
need  to  give  these  people  some  relief. 
The  supplemental  appropriations  bill  we 
are  voting  on  today  can  provide  that 
relief,  by  providing  in  it  $200  million  for 
emergency  fuel  assistance,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  hard-hit  States  by  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration. 

Those  eligible  to  receive  this  assist- 
ance, which  is  authorized  by  section  222 
(a)  (12)  of  the  Community  Services  Act, 
would  be  those  whose  incomes  are  below 
125  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  This 
means  a  yearly  income  below  $6,845  for 
a  nonfarm  family  of  four,  and  an  in- 
come below  $5,850  for  a  family  of  four 
living  on  a  farm. 

The  money  would  be  distributed  to  the 
States  through  a  formula  taking  into 
account  three  factors: 

First,  average  temperature; 

Second,  number  of  elderly  with  In- 
comes less  than  125  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty level;  and 

Third,  number  of  poverty  households. 

This  Is  the  same  formula  used  last 
year  In  distributing  $27.5  mllliom  in 
fimds  appropriated  under  section  222(a) 
(12)  for  fuel  payments  and  weatherlza- 
tlon  projects. 

The  Governor  of  each  State  would 
then  decide  on  the  best  way  to  distribute 
the  funds  to  those  most  in  need — 
through  existing  commimlty  action 
agencies  or  through  State  welfare  agen- 
cies. Individual  grants  can  be  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $250. 

All  of  these  funds  will  go  directly  to 
the  people.  Any  overhead  costs  Incurred 
by  State  agencies  will  be  absorbed  out  of 
their  own  fimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentionend  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  there  is  presently  avail- 
able $27.5  million  under  section  222(a) 
(12),  most  of  which  Is  being  spent  for 
weatherization  projects. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  did  add 
an  additional  $82.5  million  for  these 
weatherization  projects  in  this  bill,  and 
I  commend  them  for  doing  so.  This  ex- 
pands a  highly  successful  program  op- 
erated by  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  Is  a  great  investment 
in  the  future. 

The  typical  weatherization  project  for 
a  home  costs  $219,  of  which  $145  is  paid 
for  by  CSA.  Of  the  $145  paid  for  by  CSA, 
$138  goes  for  materials,  and  another  $7 
goes  for  labor  costs,  meeting  the  CSA 
giiidellnes  that  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
any  weatherization  project  should  go  for 
materials. 

Another  $74  in  Jabor  costs  is  contrib- 
uted by  other  sources,  such  as  the  CETA 
program.  These  projects  provide  fine  op- 


portunities for  training  programs,  and. 
In  fact,  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
CETA  legislation.  Trainees  caulk  win- 
dows, fix  up  holes  In  the  wall.  Insulate 
attics,  and  so  on. 

In  the  years  to  comi,  these  projects 
will  not  only  save  on  the  fuel  bills  for  the 
people  who  live  in  these  houses,  but  will 
help  to  conserve  our  Nation's  scarce  sup- 
plies of  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  additional 
funds  provided  for  weatherization  proj- 
ects, and  with  the  restoration  of  the  $200 
million  for  emergency  fuel  assistance,  we 
will  have  really  done  something  for  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  who  were  hurt  the 
most  by  the  severe  winter  weather. 

This  program  has  been  well  thought 
out,  and  the  emergency  situation  we  are 
trying  to  relieve  is  well-documented.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Obey,  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  vu*ge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  C70HEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  author  of 
the  proposal  to  appropriate  fimds  for 
fuel  payment  assistance  is  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine,  Sen- 
ator MxjsKiE.  He  is  justifiably  concerned 
about  the  devastating  effect  that  the 
harsh  winter  that  struck  the  Nation  has 
had  on  home  heating  costs. 

No  Congressman  appreciates  better 
than  I  the  fact  that  his  constituents  face 
enormous  fuel  bills  this  winter.  In  Maine 
and  other  Northern  States  where  winter 
lasts  nearly  6  months,  home  heating 
costs  frequently  soar  over  $1,000  for  the 
average  household.  Maine  homeowners, 
particularly  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes, are  hard  pressed  to  pay  their  fuel 
bills. 

I  have  just  returned  from  northern 
Maine.  The  snow  is  still  piled  to  tiie  top 
of  the  telephone  poles  in  some  areas,  and 
the  temperature  this  winter  has  dropped 
to  40°  below  zero.  So  I  am  fully  sensitive 
to  the  problems  the  people  I  represent 
have  in  paying  their  fuel  bills. 

But  if  this  measure  is  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  burden  for  only  those  who  have 
not  paid  their  fuel  bills,  then  I  suggest 
that  it  is  fundamentally  unfair  to  those 
who  fall  within  the  same  economic  status 
but  who  have  paid  their  bills.  You  will 
be  penalizing  those  who  have  had  to  bor- 
row money  or  to  take  from  their  food 
allowance,  or  go  into  debt  to  pay  heating 
costs.  At  the  very  least,  all  individuals 
in  a  designated  income  category  should 
be  eligible  for  assistance. 

In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  this 
proposal,  we  must  also  consider  the  long- 
term  return  of  the  Government's  invest- 
ment of  $200  million.  If,  for  example, 
this  money  were  used  to  further  increase 
funding  for  CSA's  home  winterization 
program— patterned  after  Project  Fuel, 
which  was  very  successful  in  Maine — 
the  homeowner  would  conserve  more  en- 
ergy in  the  years  to  come.  Or,  if  the  $200 
million  were  to  be  applied  toward  pro- 
viding homeowners  with  tax  incentives 
to  Install  insulation,  the  result  of  the 
Government's  Investment  sigain  would 
be  reduced  energy  constunption.  Helping 
people  pay  their  fuel  bills  for  one  winter 


will  not  provide  any  Incentive  to  conserve 
energy. 

Finally,  this  proposal  also  underscores 

the  need  for  a  permanent  tax  reduction 

for  middle-  and  low-income  individuals. 

Mr.  OBEY.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  that  if  he  really  wants  to  deliver 
help  to  anybody,  he  should  support  this 
program  as  laid  out  by  HEW. 

The  kind  of  changes  the  gentleman  Is 
suggesting  could  require  the  governors 
to  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards  to  Re- 
assess who  is  eligible  and  who  is  not.  It 
could  greatly  slow  down  the  disbursement 
of  fimds,  and  we  could  have  greater 
amounts  of  money  which  would  revert  to 
the  Treasury  by  June  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  take 
care  of  people  who  have  immediate  prob- 
lems, many  of  whom  are  not  having  their 
homes  heated  now.  We  are  trying  to  take 
care  of  an  emergency  and  trying  to  take 
care  of  immediate  problems  until  we  will 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  put  together 
a  better  program. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  regulation  would 
be  changed  if  we  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards to  those  in  the  same  economic  cir- 
cumstances as  those  whom  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about.  What  is  changed 
if  a  person  has  a  $100  bill  and  has  to 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  that  bill? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  governors  have  been 
setting  up  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
their  understanding  of  the  program  as 
put  together  by  H^W.  If  they  are  told 
that  they  have  additional  requirements 
or  additional  categories,  I  submit  that 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  de- 
livered to  anybody  could  be  minuscule 
because  we  could  be  talking  about  much 
larger  numbers  of  people  and  the  $200 
million  in  this  bill  would  not  be  as  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  (^airman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  my  remarks  with 
those  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  . 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need, 
but  this  bill  is  patently  unfair,  terribly 
unfair,  to  the  people  who,  by  prudent 
management,  or  by  borrowing  from  other 
sources  are  giving  up  other  things  of  Im- 
portance and  still  are  managing  to  pay 
their  fuel  bills. 

I  think  it  is  worse  to  do  something  that 
is  grossly  unfair,  really,  than  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all.  I  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BURGENER)  for  hls  commcnts.  I  think 
that  indeed  we  are  setting  quite  a  prec- 
edent for  next  year,  if  the  forecasts  are 
cori%ct,  because  we  are  in  for  some  very 
hard  times  in  the  years  to  come  and  w« 
will  have  a  difficult  problem  next  year 
and  after  because  we  will  be  giving  in- 
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centives  for  individuals  to  hol( 
not  pay  their  utility  bills  and 
them  coming  back  to  the 
seeking  a  program  such  as 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
provide    reimbursement    and 
those  who  have  not  paid 
bills  then  I  believe  we  also  ougl^t 
help  to  those  who  have  paid 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tleman  has  expired. 

(On    request    of    Mr 
Illinois,  and  by  unanimous 
Cohen  was  allowed  to  proceed 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois, 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois, 
man,  I  have  listened  with 
to  what  I  believe  is  a  very 
ment  which  has  just  been 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  checked 
with  the  Community  Services 
tration  and  I  find  that  they 
called  crises  intervention 
that  imder  their  CSA 
lA,  which  was  issued  on  Jime 
year,  that  the  eligible 
that  program  are  as  follows: 

Immediate  short-term  at 
Ing  of  Intervention  tb-pt^vent 
clanger  to  health  due  to  utUlty 
lack   of   fuel.    Components 
loans,   fuel  voucher  or  stamp 
payment  guarantees;  mediation 
companies   or   fuel   suppliers 
counseling;   maintenance  of  eme 
supplies,  warm  clothing  and 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  and  appropriate  this  additional 
money  as  suggested  by  the  rentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  w  )uld  it  not 
make  better  sense  to  substitu  ;e  for  the 
language  of  the  Obey  amendmpnt,  words 
to  this  effect: 

■,  That  funds  appropriated  by  tHls 
Shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
Intervention,  program  administered 
Community  Services  Admlnlstral  ion 
of  Its  emergency  energy  conservaqon 
program. 


(IV  r 


Would  we  not  then  meet  the 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  ( 
has  pointed  out  that  we  wouk 
ing  some  people  who  have  not 
bills  and  ignoring  the  pligh 
people  who  have  made  a 
in  order  to  meet  their  obligat^ns 
utility  companies? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairmah 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ( 
SON)  is  absolutely  correct.  I 
tleman  will  offer  that  as  an 
to  the  Obey  amendment, 
back  to  the  major  point,  m; 
Maine  has  cold  winters  and 
there  certainly  suffer  from  the 
of  winter.  There  is  also  no 
dance  of  wealth  in  my  State 

I  Tv'ould  simply  say,  in  cl<Jsing 
the  notion  that  was  offered  by 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
this  would  impose  a  tremendoiis 
cratic  burden  upon  the 
simply  does  not  hold  up. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cohen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

'Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat 
that  that  notion  will  not  hold  up.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  impose  any 
greater  burden  upon  the  Governors  of 
any  of  the  States  to  simply  have  the  same 
individuals  who  were  in  the  same  eco- 
nomic strata  come  forward  with  a  receipt 
for  the  amount  they  paid  for  their  fuel 
bill  and  to  have  that  credited  against 
either  future  fuel  bills  by  the  utilities 
who  will  be  getting  reimbursed,  or  by 
some  other  kind  of  credit.  But  to  simply 
adopt  a  program  which  will  pay  the  bills 
of  those  people  who  have  not  paid  them 
is,  to  me,  fundamentally  unfair. 

The  C:M AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Obey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cohen  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CX)HEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  understand  the  position  of  both  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
at  the  desk.  Are  the  gentlemen  suggest- 
ing we  should  object  to  this  assistance 
because  we  do  not  go  far  enough,  or  are 
they  suggesting  that  they  want  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  expand  the  assistance 
payment  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  expand  the  coverage  so  that  the 
appropriation  would  not  be  directed  only 
to  those  who  have  not  paid  their  bills 
but  also  would  include  those  poor  in- 
dividuals who  come  within  the  same  reg- 
ulations that  the  gentleman  is  contem- 
plating, who  have  paid  their  bills  by 
making  other  sacrifices.  So  we  will  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  paid  versus 
unpaid. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Yes,  precisely,  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  figure,  but  I  should  like  to 
substitute  language  that  would  provide 
that  the  exising  crisis  Intervention  pro- 
gram that  is  administered,  as  I  under- 
stand it  by  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  which  is  currently  op- 
operating  imder  guidelines  that  would 
permit  the  kind  of  relief  that  we  are  in- 
terested in,  but  relief  that  would  be  lim- 
ited not  only  to  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  pay  their  bills  or  who  are  delin- 
quent in  their  bills,  but  would  pay  some 
attention  to  the  people  who  have  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  pay  those  bills,  and  as 
a  result  have  had  to  skimp  in  other  areas, 
or  perhaps  even  existed  at  substandard 
living  levels. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  while  I  think  there  Is 
a  problem  in  delay  on  this,  if  the  House 
thinks  that  that  is  a  better  way  to  go, 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  it.  If  the 
gentleman  has  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  It  was 
originally  added  in  our  subcommittee 
markup  after  no  hearings,  no  advance 
word,  very  little  effective  discussion,  and 
no  vote.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  added 
this  as  a  new  program,  and  we  rectified 
that  mistake  in  the  full  committee  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  indicated,  by  voting  to  strike  the 
funds  from  the  bill  on  my  motion  which 
prevailed  26  to  24.  We  did  so  because 
there  are  too  many  questions  about  this 
program  which  have  gone  xmanswered, 
because  there  are  too  many  inequities  In- 
herent in  the  program,  and  because  once 
we  start  down  this  ro^d  there  will  be  no 
pulling  back,  since  hfgh  fuel  bills  will 
certainly  not  be  vanishing  from  the 
scene  unless  or  until  cheaper  forms  of 
energy  are  developed. 

Regarding  this  last  point,  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  what  the  head  of  our 
community  action  agency  in  my  home 
community  of  Peoria  is  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying  just  the  other  day: 

Next  winter  promises  to  be  as  severe  or 
worse  than  this  winter  has  been,  and  these 
poor  people  will  have  the  same  problems  then, 
and  we  will  not  have  enough  resources  to 
help  everyone. 

So  do  not  be  fooled  by  the  claim  here 
that  we  are  only  authorizing  this  imtil 
June  30  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  pro- 
gram is  going  to  go  away  and  we  are 
never  going  to  hear  of  it  again.  Do  not 
get  caught  in  .this  kind  of  a  bind. 

Earlier  today  we  were  discussing  $700 
million  in  here  for  food  stamps  that  were 
mandated  by  court  decision  that  pre- 
vented us  from  administratively  tighten- 
ing up  that  program.  The  food  stamp 
program  started  out  at  $200  million,  just 
like  this  one  here,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
has  reached  nearly  $6  billion.  If  we  start 
here  with  just  $200  million,  mark  my 
word,  within  a  couple  of  years  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a  multibillion  dollar  pro- 
gram, because  fuel  costs  are  not  going  to 
subside  or  continue  to  decline. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done  about  our  en- 
ergy problem,  including  that  high  cost 
of  fuel,  but  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  get 
ourselves  trapped  in  this  couise  of  ac- 
tion imtil  we  have  given  the  overall  prob- 
lem much  more  thorough  consideration. 
As  I  said,  the  proposed  program  has  had 
no  hearings  in  the  House,  and  only  1 
day  of  hearings  in  the  Senate.  I  wish  the 
Members  could  read  those  testimonies  of 
Governors,  Senators,  and  a  few  Congress- 
men on  how  bad  the  winter  was,  that  it 
was  just  tragic,  and  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  That  is  the  extent  of  the 
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hearings  in  the  Senate.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  House.  Are  we  going  to  em- 
bark on  a  brandnew  program?  We  have 
got  to  be  mindless  to  do  a  thing  like  that 
with  so  little  consideration. 

Very  few  standards  have  been  set  for 
governing  the  program's  operation.  One 
of  the  few  is  a  formula  proposed  to  de- 
termine allocation  among  the  States. 
Every  one  of  the  50  States  qualifies,  in- 
cluding Hawaii,  and  also  Puerto  Rico. 
How  are  they  going  to  subsidize  heating 
bills  in  those  States?  The  money  has  to 
be  used  to  subsidize  air  conditioning; 
does  it  not?  But  under  the  formula,  every 
1  of  the  50  States  is  going  to  get  a  little 
dab  of  this  thing,  whether  they  need  it 
or  not. 

Another  thing  the  sponsors  tell  us  is 
that  the  eligibility  would  be  limited  to 
those  with  incomes  below  125  percent  of 
poverty.  In  dollar  terms  this  means  peo- 
ple under  $6,875  for  a  family  of  four,  or 
those  under  $4,625  for  a  family  of  two, 
and  that  is  a  social  security  couple,  and 
below  $3,500  for  a  single  individual.  Any- 
one above  that  would  not  get  cut  in  on 
this  action  at  all.  It  Is  truly  the  poorest 
of  the  poor. 

But  now,  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  who  pro- 
poses to  do  something  in  this  crisis  area, 
we  have  got  money  already  in  this  bill. 
We  put  $82  million  to  add  to  what  we 
had,  which  brings  it  up  to  $109  million. 
In  my  home  community  they  are  already 
taking  money  from  that  fund  to  help 
the  destitute  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
But  do  not  come  in  with  a  brandnew 
program  and  expand  it  to  the  extent  we 
are  going  to  do  here.  We  are  going  to 
be  excluding  a  great  many  people  who 
are  existing  solely  on  social  security.  The 
maximum  amount  one  can  make  now  in 
social  security  is  $4,800  a  year  or  $7,200 
as  a  couple. 

Think  of  the  number  of  people  who 
are  excluded.  If  we  want  to  cover  every- 
body we  cannot  be  content  with  $200 
million.  We  will  have  to  have  something 
about  $2  billion  to  begin  with.  How  many 
of  us  are  prepared  to  do  that? 

Our  President  did  not  offer  one  propo- 
sal In  this  regard.  I  am  going  to  support 
our  new  President  In  this  regard,  to  help 
him  hold  things  in  line. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  Impressed  with  the  state- 
ments the  gentleman  makes  about  the 
severity  of  the  problem  we  face  this  win- 
ter and  also  the  fact  that  he  recognizes 
it  Is  not  just  a  1-year  program. 

He  criticizes  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  offering  this  program  to  try 
to  an^er  this  problem,  and  yet  I  do  not 
hear  8(ny  suggestion  from  the  gentleman 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  He  is  right.  It 
is  not  a  problem  that  Is  going  to  be  with 
us  just  this  year.  It  will  be  with  us  also 
next  year  and  as  long  as  the  utility  com- 
panies increase  the  fuel  costs  In  the 
years  ahead. 

What  does  the  gentleman  propose  to 
do? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  How  are  those  utility 
company  rates  determined?  By  the 
States.  How  much  money  are  we  giving 
to  the  States  In  revenue  sharing  funds 
of  all  kinds?  The  States  and  localities  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  latest  fig- 
ures will  show,  have  a  $5.8  million  sur- 
plus. I  do  not  know  of  any  surplus  we  are 
running  in  Federal  funds.  We  are  run- 
ning a  deficit  again  this  year.  There  is 
plenty  of  money  In  the  States  to  deal 
with  this  problem  on  a  selective  basis  as 
the  local  communities  feel  and  deem  ap- 
propriate. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
get  ourselves  tied  up  in  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy program  to  the  extent  that  would 
ba  required  if  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  everybody — and  there  are  many  peo- 
ple in  that  middle-income  group  who  are 
saying:  'How  many  times  do  I  have  to 
pay  through  the  nose  for  somebody  who 
does  not  pay?" 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  U  the  gentle- 
man ttvill  yield  further,  in  the  last  30  or 
40  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  to  act  because  the  States  have  failed. 
We  are  faced  with  a  crisis.  I  opposed  this 
in  full  committee,  but  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  offers  his  amendment  I  in- 
tend to  support  it  because  we  do  not  have 
any  other  route  to  go  and  these  people 
need  assistance. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  They  have  money  in 
here.  They  have  $82  million,  and  cou- 
pled with  the  other  moneys  we  have 
tripled  that  program  for  crisis  interven- 
tion in  that  regard. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  support 
of  many  Governors  for  the  program.  Of 
course,  they  support  it.  They  would  be 
given  carte  blanche  authority  to  allo- 
cate the  funds — have  we  ever  known  of 
a  Governor  to  turn  down  free  Federal 
moneys  which  end  up  making  him  look 
good? 

The  fact  is  most  Governors  will  not 
be  able  to  tell  us  how  they  will  be  able 
to  admininister  this  program. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  state 
that  the  funds  would  be  used  to  pay  "out- 
standing" fuel  bills.  This  would  clearly 
discriminate  against  those  poor  people 
who  have  paid  their  bills  and  may  have 
sacrificed  to  do  so.  We  would  be  reward- 
ing the  least  conscientious  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  most  conscientious.  This 
would  particularly  hurt  our  elderly  citi- 
zens, who  are  usually  quite  conscientious 
about  paying  their  bills.  The  program 
would  also  discriminate  against  those 
people  who  have  sought  to  conserve  en- 
ergy and  have  lower  bills  as  a  result, 
while  rewarding  those  who  have  made  no 
effort  to  conserve  and  have  let  their  fuel 
bills  run  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  we  make  every- 
body within  the  Income  limits  eligible  for 
a  subsidy,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois suggests,  we  will  not  only  be  need- 
lessly making  payments  to  people  who 
have  already  paid  their  bills,  we  will  be 
making  38  million  people  in  this  country 
eligible  for  a  subsidy.  What  a  boondoggle 
that  will  create;  38  million  people  de- 
scending upon  the  local  community 
agency  oflBces  demanding  payment  of 
their  fuel  bills.  The  Anderson  substitute 


will  simply  compound  the  many  short- 
comings of  the  amendment  before  us 
many  times  over. 

The  proponents  of  the  Obey  amend- 
ment have  set  forth  a  number  of  emo- 
tional arguments  on  Its  behalf,  but  they 
have  not,  or  have  been  unable  to,  provide 
answers  to  serious  questions  about  the 
implementation  of  the  program.  For  in- 
stance, how  many  people  will  have  their 
fuel  cut-off  because  they  have  not  paid 
their  bills?  Within  the  Income  limit  pro- 
posed, how  specifically  would  eligibility 
be  determined?  How  much  would  each 
eligible  family  receive,  and  how  would 
that  be  determined?  How  was  the  $200 
million  figure  determined?  With  ques- 
tions as  basic  as  these  going  unanswered, 
it  is  simply  Irresponsible  to  launch  a  pro- 
gram the  size  of  this  one  at  this  time. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  has 
been  a  hard  winter  as  far  as  fuel  bills 
are  concerned.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
to  see  people  have  their  fuel  or  power 
supplies  cut  off  who  have  in  Met  sacri- 
ficed much  to  pay  their  bi^  I  submit, 
however,  that  the  States  have  consider- 
able resources  available,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  to  assist  these  individuals  with- 
out the  need  for  Federal  assistance.  The 
States  regulate  the  power  companies  and 
thus  certainly  can  take  steps  to  protect 
people  against  cutoffs  or  to  establish  new 
rate  of  payment  procedures.  The  states 
also  have  revenue  sharings  and  counter- 
cyclical funds  available,  and,  as  of  the 
last  quarter,  they  alor»  with  the  locali- 
ties were  running,  as  Ilndlcated,  budget 
surpluses  of  $5.8  billion. 

In  addition,  we  have  added  $82.5  mil- 
lion in  this  supplemental  for  the  wlnter- 
ization  program,  which  brings  the  total 
for  the  year  up  to  $109.5  million.  Part-^ 
of  these  funds  are  currently  being  used 
to  help  the  poor  with  their  fuel  bills,  and 
substantially  more  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose  if  needed  to  help  out  those  in 
dire  straits. 

Defeating  this  amendment  will  not 
mean,  in  other  words,  that  we  will  be 
turning  people  out  into  the  cold.  There 
are  other  resources  available  to  help  out 
in  those  cases  of  real  need. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
President  Carter  has  not  recommended 
appropriation  of  these  funds.  In  fact. 
Senator  MtrsioE  made  a  special  appeal , 
in  person  to  the  administration  for  sup-  ' 
port,  and  was^tumed  down.  The  Presi- 
dent may  not  veto  a  bill  with  such  funds 
included  as  one  item  among  many,  but 
that  is  a  far  cry  from  saving  that  he 
v/ants  the  money  added.  He  clearly  does 
not. 

In  view  of  the  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions and  inequities  that  exist,  and  the 
lack  of  effective  administrative  controls, 
and  the  widesweeping  nature  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  fact  that  If  it  is  once 
started,  there  will  be  no  turning  back, 
there  is  no  justification  for  appropriat- 
ing this  very  sizable  sum  at  this  time, 
and  I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wll 
couple  of  minutes.  I  support 
amendment.  I  would  think 
ment    the    gentleman 
intends   to   offer   is 
little  better  than  the  Obey 
but  I  think  this  entire  Issut 
important  thing  for  us.  I 
deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
regulation  Is  critical  to  the 
of  a  new  energy  policy,  but 
to  recognize  if  that  occtu"s 
else  occurs  in  the  future, 
crisis  is  going  to  continue 
costs  for  the  homeowner  and 
dweller  are  going  to  go  up 
over  the  next  5  years.  Bu . 
deregulate  gas,  which  I 
have  increased  fuel  costs  of 

Somehow  the  people  at  the 
of  the  economic  spectrum  ha\  s 
tected  to  some  degree  abou 
creased  energy  costs.  So  I  say 
pie  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  in  favor  of  increasing 
I  the  exploration  of  oil  and 
^  honest  about  our  approach 
that  is  going  to  cause  gas 
It  will  Increase  prices  to  the 

Therefore,  the  amendmen 
something  we  are  going  to 
over  the  next  5  or  10  years 
consmner  going  to  cope  with 
increase  in  prices  especially 
increases  for  energy  may  b< 
for  increased  exploration 
creases  are  going  to  come, 
deregulate  gas  or  not,  which  I 
of.  Therefore,  the  concepts  of 
man  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
from  Illinois  are  good  ones 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairmaki 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chalrmai 
thing  that  worries  me  abou 
amendment  is  the  fact  that 
who  were  in  danger  or  about 
utility  companies  cut  their 
cause  they  could  not  pay  thei  • 
out  and  hocked  everything 
paid  those  bills.  They  get  no 
the  Obey  amendment. 

The  person  that  could  not 
and  went  out  and  got  a  legal 
to  file  an  injunction  agains 
pany  from  cutting  off  his  gas 
bill  paid.  I  just  feel  that  is 
us  treat  all  alike. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr 
haps  then  the  gentleman 
the  amendment  of  the 
Illinois. 

AUENDMENT     O^FIXED     BT     MR 
ILLINOIS   AS   AvgPBSTITUTE   FOE 
MUTT     OFFE3RED     BT     MB.     OBET 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois, 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment 
tute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Services 
program:  Provided  further,  lliat  no  part 
of  the  9200  million  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  may  be  expended  for  administra- 
tive costs  for  the  Crisis  Intervention 
Program.". 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Batjbian)  reserves  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  assure  this  House,  and 
I  think  those  of  us  who  have  served  in 
this  body  for  a  number  of  years  realize 
that  I  do  not  ordinarily  arise  to  redo  or 
unmake  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  but  when 
I  received  the  letter  from  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  in  crit- 
icism of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I,  too,  was 
troubled  by  the  fourth  paragraph  on 
the  first  page  of  his  letter  of  March  14, 
1977,  where  the  gentleman  points  out, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  said  it  earlier 
in  debate  under  the  5-minute  rule,  that 
the  amendment  as  offered  would  clearly 
discriminate  against  those  poor  people 
who  had  paid  their  bills  and  may  have 
sacrificed  to  do  so  and  we  would  be  re- 
warding the  least  conscientious  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  are  the  most  con- 
scientious. This  would  particularly  hurt 
the  elderly  citizens  who  are  usually 
quite  conscientious  about  paying  their 
bills  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  troubled  me  a 
great  deal.  I  thought  the  gentleman's 
point  was  entirely  valid.  I  called  down 
to  the  Community  Services  Agency 
which  has  this  crisis  intervention  pro- 
gram and  heard  stories  about  elderly 
people  who  have  sacrificed  to  pay  their 
utility  bills  to  the  point  they  were  liter- 
ally eating  dog  food  because  they 
wanted  to  pay  those  gas  bills  and  utility 
bills  to  keep  from  being  shut  off;  so  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  the  recognition  of 
that  fact  by  the  language  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  concerned  as 
is  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, that  we  not  start  a  new  program 
like  food  stamps  that  is  going  to  balloon 
up  to  the  $6  billion  level  and  all  that; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  we  have 
to  realize  we  have  had  the  worst  winter, 
I  believe,  according  to  the  climatolo- 
gists,  in  177  years.  This  is  clearly  a  crisis 
situation  that  calls  for  the  intervention 
of  a  crisis  program.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  establish  thereby  the  precedent  that 
year  after  year  we  are  going  to  continue 
down  this  road. 

As  I  read  earlier  In  my  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  , 
who  originally  raised  this  point,  under 
the  instructions  as  written  presently,  the 
guidelines  of  the  Community  Services 
Administration,  there  is  the  authority  to 
administer  this  kind  of  program,  it  seems 
to  me,  and  to  do  it  through  the  Gover- 
nors. I  do  not  want  to  disturb  any  of  the 


administrative  arrangements  that  may 
have  been  worked  out  In  that  regard  to 
letting  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  administer  the  program,  but  I 
share  the  feelings  of  my  friend  from 
Maine.  I  do  not  want  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those -who  have  worked  hard  and 
sacrificed  and  struggled  to  pay  those 
bills  and  those,  as  my  friend  from  Texas 
said,  who  maybe  through  a  careless  use 
of  energy  or  tiirough  dissipation  of  those 
funds  in  other  areas,  were  not  willing  to 
pay  the  bills  when  they  came  due.  So,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment represents  a  more  adequate  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  under  the  gentle- 
man's proposed  substitute  amendment,  it 
seems  to  be  a  temporary  measure  to  cope 
with  ttjis  past  year's  crisis  problem;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Yes;  it  Is 
intended,  certainly,  as  a  temporary 
measure  because  of  the  cruel  and  critical 
winter. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  confining  it  to  that  1 
year,  for  that  short  duration,  because  the 
other  remark  I  wanted  to  make  on  that 
is  that  I  think  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
gram are  misdirected.  We  ought  to  be 
concentrating  on  winterization  programs, 
more  importantly;  on  conservation. 

Three  years  ago,  I  stood  in  the  well 
and  offered  a  tax  credit  program  for 
those  people  who  Insulated  their  homes 
and  installed  storm  windows,  storm 
doors,  and  insulated  the  walls,  and  low- 
interest  loans  to  those  people  who  put 
in  new  and  eflflcient  heating  equipment 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  energy. 
That  was  dismissed  at  that  time.  I  think 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  have  to 
go  in  the  future  as  far  as  tax  incentives 
for  insulation  and  winterization  pro- 
grams, whch  are  particularly  helpful  and 
useful  in  my  State. 

Project  Fuel  in  the  State  of  Maine 
is  a  significant  success.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  Is  correct  in 
saying  that  we  ought  not  take  this  as 
a  permanent  solution,  but  rather  limit 
it  to  deal  with  the  program  for  tills  last 
year,  and  deal  with  tax  credits  and  other 
programs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  thoughts  completely,  and 
when  we  get  an  energy  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  we 
are  now  scheduled  to  on  the  20th  of  April, 
I  hope  very  much  that  he  will  make  the 
kind  of  suggestions  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  has  spoken  of;  that  we  will  try  to 
find  a  permanent  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem through  conservation,  extending  tax 
credits  to  encourage  people  to  insulate 
their  homes.  This  is  not  intended  to  be — 
I  repeat  for  the  record — a  permanent 
program,  but  rather  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  meet  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Obey  and  by  unani- 
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mous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  much  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
has  said.  I  offered  the  amendment  in 
subcommittee  2  years  ago  to  add  money 
to  the  winterization  program.  That  is, 
fundamentally,  the  best  way  to  go  in  the 
long  run. 

What  this  amendment  was  originally 
designed  to  do  in  its  original  form  was 
to  address  a  problem  which  real  people 
are  going  to  face  in  the  real  world  21 
days  from  now,  and  while  I  still  prefer 
we  go  that  way,  in  the  interests  of  speed 
I  would  be  happy  to  accept  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
But,  I  do  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
only  change  you  make  in  this  is  that  the 
funding  would  be  available  for  persons 
who  have  paid  bills  in  the  past,  who  can 
prove  that  they  meet  the  other  eligibility 
requirements;  that  these  funds  will  still 
have  to  go  through  the  Governors  so  that 
they  will  have  the  ability  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  those  funds  to  be  sure 
they  are  spent  in  a  rational  manner. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  But  if  this 
program  is  administered  under  the  type 
of  guidelines  which  I  referred  to  earlier, 
and  which  I  will  certainly  place  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  time  in  con- 
junction with  my  remarks,  it  Is  clear  to 
me  that  there  would  be  the  kind  of  flexi- 
bility to  aid  those  people  who  have  sac- 
rificed to  pay  their  bills,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  delinquent  in  their  bills.  That  Is 
what  many  of  us  are  afraid  might  be  in 
the  language  as  offered  In  the  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  the  other  requirements  represented 
in  the  original  committee  report  lan- 
guage would  be  followed;  is  he  not? 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  be  a  little 
more  specific  as  to  the  requirements  to 
which  he  refers.  * 

The  point  is  that  this  money  will 
still  be  funneled  through  the  Gover- 
nors, and  it  will  go  to  the  Commimity 
Services  Administration  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Governors  and  then  distrib- 
uted in  whatever  manner  the  CSovemors 
deem  is  best  for  their  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  That  would 
be  my  intention  under  the  guidelines  that 
I  referred  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  DOes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  insist  upon  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still 
reserve  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  still  reserves 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  Obey  amendment  and  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  People  all  over  this  Nation 
have  seen  their  bills  Increase.  There 
has  been  a  sks^ocketlng  of  the  cost 
of  utilities,  electricity,  and  fuel  other- 


wise. That  is  not  typical  of  any  partic- 
ular area;  it  is  typical  of  the  country. 
That  has  been  the  situation  which  has 
confronted  us.  We  are  all  sympathetic  to 
what  inflation  is  doing  to  us  and  what 
the  winter  has  done  to  us  with  respect 
to  utility  bills,  and  so  forth.  But  this  is 
not  the  time  to  offer  and  to  accept  an 
amendment  adopting  an  imdeflned  pro- 
gram with  very  wide-ranging  implica- 
tions. There  Is  no  budget  estimate  what- 
ever for  this  program.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  It  has  no  au- 
thorization as  such.  It  is  a  very  im- 
fortunate  thing  that  we  are  about — it 
would  appear  from  what  I  judge  to  be 
the  sentiment  in  the  House — to  launch 
a  program  of  $200  million  to  pay  people's 
fuel  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  this 
sum  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  This  will  be 
just  the  beginning.  This  is  the  nose  under 
the  tent.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  wel- 
fare state  that  is  coming  closer  and  closer 
to  us  with  every  passing  year.  Ultimately, 
the  fuel  amendment  would  require  a 
multibillion-doUar  program,  to  provide 
fuel  assistance  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  it  will  grow  bigger  and  bigger 
and  bigger.  It  will  be  in  tenns  of  many 
billions  of  dollars.  Let  us  not  start  this 
program  today.  It  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  country.  If  we  start  it,  we 
will  never  stop  it.  Not  only  that,  no  one 
really  knows  how  the  $200  million  will  be 
distributed.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernors. Can  the  Members  imagine  the 
people  on  every  block  in  every  commu- 
nity, if  one  man  should  be  selected,  may- 
be for  a  handout,  and  the  other  man  not? 
Think  of  all  of  the  abuses  and  the  diflS- 
culties  which  will  arise.  It  is  going  to 
create  more  animosity  in  communities 
than  one  can  think  of.  I  very  much  hope 
that  we  will  not  start  down  this  road.  If 
some  people  want  to  support  such  an 
imdertaking,  there  ought  to  be  extensive 
hearings  and  a  well-conceived  program 
worked  out.  Everybody  in  this  C:iiamber 
knows  if  we  pass  this  amendment  and 
it  becomes  law,  it  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  long  and  expensive  program. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  on  the  floor,  and  let  me  read  to 
the  Members  what  he  said  on  March  3, 
when  the  third  budget  resolution  was  on 
the  floor. 

I  want  to  say  that  many  of  our  conferees 
are  tremendously  concerned  over  the  prece- 
dent that  an  emergency  fuel  bill  program 
might  have.  We  lu-ge  the  House  to  examine 
this  proposal  very  carefully  when  It  con- 
siders the  fiscal  year  1977  supplemental  bill. 
Such  a  program  should  be  very  carefully 
designed  to  provide  assistance  elBclently  and 
eqtiltably,  without  getting  the  Congress  on 
the  road  to  providing  aid  for  a  wide  variety 
of  goods  and  services  that  may  be  demanded 
in  the  future. 

Now,  In  responding  to  the  gentleman's 
statement,  the  House  has  not  carefully 
examined  this  proposal;  the  program  will 


not  provide  assistance  eflaciently  and 
equitably;  and  Congress  will  very  defi- 
nitely be  setting  a  precedent. 

If  I  might  make  one  further  obser- 
vation, even  in  the  substitute  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  he  does  not  address 
himself  to  the  formula!  None  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  program  want  to  talk 
about  the  formula.  I  thought  the  justi- 
fication was  to  pay  those  high  heating 
bills  resulting  from  a  disastrous  winter. 
How  do  we  justify  iwuring  money  into 
Arizona,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  on  that 
argument? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  program 
should  be  well  thought  out  under  a  new 
formula  before  we  start  appropriating 
sums  of  the  size  we  are  talking  about 
here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has 
expired. 

(By  uanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  the  cfiairman  of 
the  committee  has  posed  some  very  seri- 
ous questions  here. 

Speaking  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  I  know  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  already  taken  action  for  mora- 
toriums on  the  payment  of  utility  bills 
to  protect  people  who  are  unable  to  pay. 
They  have  received  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  various  types  of  Federal 
funds,  revenue  sharing  and  otherwise, 
which  are  available  for  many  purposes 
that  will  be  covered  by  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a^  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  flSis  question:  Is  this  really 
something  that  is  going  to  help  the  peo- 
ple who  are  unable  to  pay  their  bills,  or 
is  it  really  just  a  prescription  to  pay  more 
money  to  utilities  and  to  bail  out  the 
utility  companies?  I  ask  that  because  I 
know  the  States  through  their  public 
utility  commissions  have  the  authority 
to  handle  this  problem  now,  as  I' under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
men of  the  committee  could  elaborate 
on  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  answer.  We  do  not  have  any 
law  and  we  do  not  have  any  guidelines, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  money 
would  be  paid  to  the  utility  companies 
or  whether  it  would  be  paid  to  the  citi- 
zens or  otherwise.  This  is  a  pig  In  a  poke 
that  we  buy  here. 

Of  course,  if  we  keep  moving  in  this 
direction,  we  will  soon  have  a  program 
to  pay  air  conditioning  bills  In  the  bum- 
mer for  people  when  they  are  confronted 
with  long  hot  spells.  It  is  a  most  regret- 
table situation. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  my  understanding  is  correct 
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Government  money,  and  whe|"e 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  very  clean  distinction  that  should  be 
drawn.  That  winterlzation  program  that 
the  gentleman  just  referred  to  Is  not  ad- 
ministered through  the  Governors  but  by 
community  action  agencies.  As,  I  think, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  question  is,  Who  is  go- 
ing to  get  favored,  and  who  is  not  going 
to  be  favored? 

Boy,  we  are  going  to  have  just  a  real 
can  of  worms  on  our  hands  if  that  is  the 
kind  of  administration  of  this  prc^ram 
we  are  going  to  get  In  our  local  com- 
munities. 

As  I  said,  it  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  inequity  of  that  formula  which  just 
spreads  this  money  around  50  States.  In 
keeping  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krtteger)  has  said  so  well, 
there  is  just  no  logic  to  pursuing  this 
program  in  that  kind  of  fashion. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Anderson 
substitute  is  going  to  resiUt  in  a  program 
several  times  worse  than  the  amendment 
itself.  It  is  going  to  make  all  38  million 
Americans  with  incomes  below  125  per- 
cent of  poverty  eligible  for  a  Federal  fuel 
subsidy.  How  are  you  going  to  select  who 
is  going  to  receive  the  subsidy?  Or;  is 
everyone  going  to  get  $5.  Such  an  amoijtnt 
is  really  going  to  go  a  long  way. 

What  we  are  going  to  have  is  millions 
of  people  descending  upon  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency  offices  expecting  to  be 
paid,  and  most  of  them  will  go  away  dis- 
appointed and  angry,  because  there  will 
be  nowhere  near  enough  funds  to  go 
around,  and  probably  many  of  the  people 
in  the  worst  straits  will  end  up  with 
nothing. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  correct  an  Inequity  in  a  bad  pro- 
gram to  begin  with,  but  an  effort  which 
succeeds  in  only  in  making  a  bad  pro- 
gram even  worse.  That  is  what  happens 
when  we  try  to  legislate  without  thinking 
things  out. 

It  is  simply  incredible  to  me' that  we 
are  even  seriously  considering  the  adop- 
tion of  a  program  that  has  been  given  as 
little  consideration  as  this  one.  Mark  my 
words,  this  thing  Is  really  going  to  come 
back  and  haunt  us  if  we  end  up  adopt- 
ing it. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Obey  amendment  is  an  example  of  good 
intentions  mandating  bad  policy.  People 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  have  faced 
high  utility  bills  because  of  unseasonably 
cold  weather  and  historically  faulty 
energy  policy.  The  cold  weather  has 
prompted  heavy  use  of  energy  for  heat- 
ing. The  faulty  energy  policy  has 
prompted  widely  variant  charges  for 
natural  gas  in  different  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

The  intent  of  Mr.  Obey's  amendment 
is  good.  He  wishes  to  assist  those  who 
have  difficulty  in  meeting  their  utility 
bills.  I  have  no  disagreement  with  his  in- 
tent to  assist  those  most  In  need  and 
hardest  hit  by  higher  utility  costs.  But 
his  amendment  fails  to  do  this. 

It  falls  for  several  reasons.  First,  it 
directs  Federal  money  to  those  States 
which  have  experienced  the  coldest 
weather.  It  does  not,  however,  consider 
the  cost  of  energy  in  those  States.  There- 


fore, for  example,  people  in  Wisconsin 
who  may  pay  an  average  cost  for  gas  of 
50  cents  to  heat  their  homes  would  w- 
ceive  financial  assistance  while  those 
people  in  Texas  who  pay  $1.50  for  the 
same  amoimt  of  gas  will  not.  In  short, 
Mr.  Obey's  amendment  is  directed  to 
assist  people  living  in  those  areas  that 
have  cold  weather,  but  not  necessarily  to 
assist  those  who  face  higher  utility  bills. 
Since  all  people  across  the  United  States 
will  be  paying  for  the  appropriation  that 
he  wishes  to  make,  his  appropriation  is 
inherently  regressive  in  its  policy  Impli- 
cations. It  is  regressive  because  people 
living  in  warmer  areas  who  may  very  well 
be  paying  higher  utility  costs  than  people 
in  colder  areas,  and  who  on  average  earn 
less  than  people  living  in  the  North,  must 
pay  the  utility  bills  of  people  living  in 
the  North,  an  area  with  a  higher  per 
capita  income.  The  intent  of  a  proper 
amendment  should  be  to  assist  those 
people  hardest  hit  by  increased  utility 
costs.  I  would  be  happy  to  support  an 
amendment  of  that  kind.  But  this 
amendment  does  not  succeed  In  doing 
this. 

Second,  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  will  assist  those 
who  are  homeowners,  but  not  those  who 
rent  their  homes  or  apartments.  Renters 
are  not  eligible  for  these  supplementary 
funds  if  utilities  costs  are  included  1m 
their  rent,  since  these  supplementary 
funds  are  paid  directly  to  utility  com- 
panies, and  not  to  the  poor  who  may  be 
needy  but  who  pay  their  utilities  as  part 
of  their  rent. 

There  are,  therefore,  several  reasons 
to  vote  against  the  amendment.  First, 
it  is  directed  to  people  who  live  in  the 
coldest  areas  of  the  country,  but  not  to 
those  who  pay  the  highest  utility  bills; 
second,  it  is  regressive,  taxing  one  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  country  with  Ipwer 
per  capita  income  to  support  another 
with  higher  income;  third,  it  helps  home- 
owners, but  not  renters,  and  is  therefore 
discriminatory.  Although  the  intent  Is 
good,  the  policy  is  therefore  misguided. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
go  nobody  could  be  sure.  Undoubtedly  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  true,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  states,  that  during  the 
discussion  of  the  third  budget  resolution 
I  expressed  serious  concern  about  this 
type  of  proposal.  I  felt  that  it  should  be 
carefully  looked  at,  carefully  studied, 
before  we  determmed  if  we  go  down  this 
road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  did  come  up 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  third  budget 
resolution  which  provided  for  a  stimulus 
package,  and  it  was  of  serious  concern 
to  me. 

As  you  know,  coincidental  with  the 
development  of  the  stimulus  package  oc- 
casioned by  the  economic  slowdown  in 
the  Nation,  we  were  hit  by  a  very  severe 
winter.  At  the  time  of  the  markup  or 
diu-ing  the  time  of  the  markup  of  the 
budget  resolution,  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  winter  and  our  awareness  of  It 
perhaps  had  not  made  the  impact  on  us 
to  the  extent  that  it  since  has.  Therefore, 
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what  happened  was  that  during  the 
markup  of  the  budget  resolution,  during 
the  debate  ifi.  the  House,  and  subsequent 
to  that  time,  during  the  conference  with 
the  other  body,  tremendous  pressure 
built  up  for  this  fuel  assistance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  three-page 
letter  here  from  my  governor  in  Con- 
necticut m  which  she  tells  us  that  they 
are  already  implementing  this  program 
in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  situation 
and  that  they  are  paying  it  with  State 
funds. 

Several  Members  have  made  argu- 
ments that  we  should  study  it  in  the 
House,  as  I  myself  said,  and  I  wish  we 
could  and  did.  However,  what  we  have 
learned  since  that  time,  since  February, 
is  that  this  is  a  very  real  emergency 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  body  on  disasters  when 
they  strike,  whether  they  are  earth- 
quakes or  floods  or  other. 

Many  of  our  governors  are  telling  us 
that  this  is  an  emergency  and  a  crisis 
because  of  the  tremendously  unusual  se- 
verity of  this  particular  winter.  They  are 
saying,  "We  need  help  from  the  Federal 
Government." 

In  fact,  that  is  what  this  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  do.  It  is  temporary  In  nature. 
It  is  not  permanent  legislation.  It  is  not 
designed,  as  I  am  told,  to  start  us  down 
this  road  before  we  have  full  congres- 
sional study,  but  it  is  temporary;  it  is 
an  emergency  effort  to  help  some  of  those 
States  which  need  some  money  to  alle- 
viate the  suffering  of  poor  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  have 
changed  my  mind  on  this  matter  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  if 
-it  Is  not  the  case  that  the  funds  that 
would  be  provided  under  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  were  included  in  the  third  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

When  we  went  to  conference  with  the 
other  body,  the  other  body  insisted  that 
these  funds  be  included  along  with 
weatherizatlon  funds  which  the  House 
conferees  proposed  and  which  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  third  budget  resolution. 
We  compromised  on  both  of  these  prob- 
lems in  conference;  and  these  fuel  assist- 
ance fmids  are  within  the  budget  pro- 
vided by  the  third  budget  resolution. 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
'     I  firmly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
■^gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just 
point  out  two  things:  Fi^t  of  all,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  because  of  the  mora- 
toriums that  have  been  passed  on  pay- 


ing fuel  bills,  this  problem  has  somehow 
been  eliminated.  The  fact  is  that  that  is 
not  true.  All  that  those  moratoriums  do 
is  extend  the  period  of  time  during  which 
the  utilities  cannot  cut  off  service,  and 
those  moratoriums  in  most  States  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  if  they  would  be  renewed  in  some 
of  the  more  generous  States,  when  those 
moratoriums  eventually  expire  this  sum- 
mer, the  bills  will  still  come  due  and  we 
will  have  old  people  and  poor  people  eat- 
ing cat  food  and  eating  dog  food — as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  indicated — 
all  summer  and  all  fall  so  that  they  can 
put  together  money  to  pay  heating  bills 
hanging  over  their  heads  so  they  can 
again  get  fuel  in  September,  October, 
and  November.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
people  to  have  to  do  that  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  in  front  of  me  a  compilation 
of  all  of  the  telegrams  that  have  been 
received  from  the  Governors  of  the  vari- 
ous States.  One  is  my  owm  Governor.  Jim 
Thompson,  and  he  says: 

Action  Is  needed  now  to  provide  relief  for 
these  citizens.  Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  may  come  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  which 
woiild  provide  emergency  aid  to  these  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  desperate  need  of  our 
help. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  has  just  empha- 
sized the  demand  of  the  Governors  for 
his  money,  the  Governor  of  his  State  and 
a  number  qf  other  Governors.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  some  of  these  States 
are  better  able  fiscally  to  handle  this  sub- 
ject than  the  Federal  Government  is. 
None  of  our  States  have  anything  ap- 
proaching a  $700  billion  public  debt.  My 
State  of  Missouri  has  no  deficit.  Many 
other  States  do  not.  Many  States  do  not 
have  it  because  their  constitutions  will 
not  permit  them  to  deficit  finance  their 
government  operations. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say,  let  the  Gov- 
ernors provide  this -money  if  it  is  essen- 
tial. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.-  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
warm  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey),  to  restore  to  the  bill  some  $200 
million  in  an  emergency  energy /fuel  as- 
sistance program. 

Members  of  the  House  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  pleasant  temperatures  we 
enjoy  in  Washington  today.  Millions  of 
low-mcome  families,  a  disproportionate 
number  of  them  with  elderly  members, 
bear  very  real  scars  from  the  severe  win- 
ter most  of  the  Nation  has  endured. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  bear  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  do  everything  possible  In  my 


power  to  help  alleviate  the  hardships  Im- 
posed by  the  harsh  winter  on  older  Amer- 
icans. I  believe  that  the  program  to  be 
financed  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  a  prudent,  desirable  step  In  that 
direction. 

The  money  under  the  proposal  we  are 
considering  wouljj^be  allotted  to  Gover- 
nors of  States,  according  to  a  formula 
that  takes  Into  account  the  severity  of 
weather  in  each  State,  the  number  of 
poverty  households,  and  the  number  of 
poor  and  near -poor  elderly.  This  estab- 
lishes the  strong  legislative  intent  that 
these  funds  should  focus  on  the  fuel  and 
energy  needs  of  older  Americans. 

I  believe  it  is  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  of  the  funds  proposed  In 
the  pending  amendment  would  go  di- 
rectly for  paying  the  fuel  bills  of  the 
beneficiaries.  There  is  no  allowance  for 
administering  the  program;  those  costs 
will  be  absorbedjjy  the  governments  and 
agencies  responsible  for  the  program. 

My  only  regret  Is  that  this  money 
could  not  have  been  approved  some 
weeks  ago,  when  the  crisis  was  imme- 
diaVely  evident.  But  the  payments  to  be 
fflianced  under  this  amendment  would 
still  alleviate  hardship  for  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  Ameri- 
cans with  lower  incomes.  We  should 
adopt  this  amendment,  and  do  it  swiftly. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
HEW  there  is  an  Item  of  significant  Im- 
portance, to  the  District  of  Columbia  uni- 
versities' It  Is  the  construction  of  an 
Intercultural  Center  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, which  will  involve  all  the  univer- 
sities in  the  District  of  Columbia — Amer- 
ican, Catholic,  Georgetown,  George 
Washington,  Howard,  and  Johns  Hopkins 
International  Center. 

This  facility,  which  is  to  be  located  at 
Georgetown  University,  has  four  Integral 
parts: 

F'irst.  The  Living  Component,  already 
completed  (Henle  Village) ; 

Second.  The  Library  Component,  al- 
ready completed  (Laidnger  Library) ; 

Third.  The  Specific  Academic  Compo- 
nent, to  be  constructed;  and 

Fourth.  The  Athletic -Recreational 
Component,  to  be  constructed. 

The  Intercultural  Center  for  the  D.C. 
universities  at  Georgetown  will  serve  as  a 
demonstration  model  for  the  other  re- 
gional Intercultural  centers  to  be  built 
throughout  the  United  States. 

New  developments  are  being  pursued 
m  intercultural  education  precisely  be- 
cause older  methods  have  proved  unsat- 
isfactory. The  integration  of  the  four 
components  in  the  D.C.  model  Is  differ- 
ent; perhaps  it  may  appear  strange  to 
some.  Basing  our  judgment  on  past  edu- 
cational experience,  we  believe  this  In- 
-tegratlon  Is  reasonable  and  promising; 
hence  it  should  be  seriously  considered 
and  tried. 

The  Intercultural  Center  is  to  serve 
not  just  American  students,  nor  just  for- 
eign students,  but  both  together.  From 
this  fact  fiows  the  Invaluable  specific  In- 
tercultural contribution  of  the  center: 
the  living  together,  studying  together, 
researching  together  and  recreating  to- 
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gether  which  only  such 
campus  can  offer. 

The  academic  componen 
appropriate    setting    for 
learning  by  both  American 
students.  The  learning  Invol  ^es 
ly  language  proflclency,  noi 
stantlve      knowledge — a 
courses — but  both  together, 
a  building  which:  First, 
uplifting  physical  envlronmfent 
IntermlngUiig  of  language 
tional  relations  will  be 
second,  will  form,  with  the 
components,  an  Integrated 

The   athletic -recreatlona 
powerfully  supports  the  o  her 
nents.  Each  of  the  four 
student  life— residence, 
room,  and  recreation — is 
everyone  realizes  who  refiec  s 
them.  What  educations 
the  total  Intercultural  Impffct 
of  them  can  have  in  a  united 
American    and    foreign 
study,  research,  and  recreat  ^ 

Because  there  are  4.000 
other  countries  here  at  the 
ties  with  the  larger  sections 
rolled  at  Howard  University 
town  University,  I  believe 
this  bUl  for  this  Intercultlu^l 
will  be  far  outweighed  by 
be  derived  from  the  new  . . 
these  facilities  will  provide 
enable  the  students  of  our 
derstand  those  of  other 
vice  versa,  which  Is  the  best 
foreign  relations  programs 

I  am  delighted  that  696 
New  Jersey,  who  are  at 
versity,  will  participate  In 
from  the  programs  in  this 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chadrmiin, 
support  of  this  amendmen 
$200  million  to  the  Oommuijlty 
Administration  for  fuel  bill 
low-income  families. 

In  the  wake  of  one  of  the 
winters  In  our  Nation's 
of  poor  families  simply  do 
resources  to  pay  the  resulting 
bills.  For  many  of  them,  the 
will  mean  collection  time 
shutoff  of  services. 

Certainly  the  average  social 
payment  of  $225  for  an  elde  rly 
not  going  to  go  very  far  to^lard 
bills  which  average  upward 
the  winter  in  many  of  our 
States. 

People  on  fixed  Incomes 
most   difficult  time   meetini : 
creased  costs. 

This  program  will  provide 
trlbution  of  funds  through 
of  the  States.  Payments  woild 
directly  to  fuel  suppliers  for 
bills  which  individuals  can 
they  are  unable  to  pay. 

This  proposal  has  the  strfyng 
of  the  Nation's  Governors, 
ous  organizations  deeply  inv(ilved 
vldlng  for  the  well-being  of 
the  elderly.  I  urge  the  adoi^tlon 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There 
order  pending  raised  by  th< 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bat^mai 
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a  point  of 
gentleman 
).  Does  the 


gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
MAN)  insists  upon  his  point  o  of  order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No,  I  do  not,  Mr. 
CThairman.  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  . 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided,  and  there  wer&— ayes  58,  noes 
41. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  233,  noes  170, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  28,  as 
follows : 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson,  ni. 

Appiegato 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Baldus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blan  chard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavana\igh 

Chlsholm 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'AmouTB 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edcbardt 
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AYES — 233 
Edgar 

Edwards,  OaUf . 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
PasceU 
Fish 
Plthlan 
PUppo     * 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Praser 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Glaimo 
Gllman 
GUckman 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
HIUU 
Holland 
HoUenbeek 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keys 
KUdee 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Latta 
Le  Fante 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 


Luken 

Lundlne 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McHugh 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MUnilakl 

MUcva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  U. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtba 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

NedBl 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Puraell 

QuUlen 

BtthaU 

Rangel 

BeuBS 

Binaldo 

Blsenhoover 

Rodlno 

Boncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 


Roybal 

Stangeland 

Wampler 

Ruppe 

Stanton 

Watkins 

Ryan 

Stark 

Waxman 

Sarasln 

Steers 

Weaver 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Weiss 

Schroeder 

Stratton 

Whalen 

Selberllng 

Studds 

Wilson,  T«. 

Sharp 

Thompson 

Wolff 

Simon 

Thornton 

Wright 

Skelton 

Traxler 

Wydler 

Skubltz 

UdaU 

Yates 

Slack 

Vento 

Yatron 

Smith,  Iowa 

Volkmer 

Young,  Mo. 

Solarz 

Walgren 

Zablocki 

Spellman 

Walker 

Zeferettl 

St  Germain 

Walsh 
NOES— 170 

Abdnor 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Alexander 

Frenzel 

O'Brien 

Anderson, 

Prey 

Panetta 

Calif. 

Fuqua 

Pattlson 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Gammage 

Pettis 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Pickle 

N.Dak, 

Olnn 

Poage 

Annunzlo 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

Archer 

Gradlson 

Qiiayle 

Armstrong 

Orassley 

Quie 

Badham 

Gudger 

Rallsback 

Bafalls 

Hagedom 

Reg\ila 

Barnard 

Hall 

Rhodes 

Baucus 

Hammer* 

Roberts 

Bauman 

Schmidt 

Robinson 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hannaford 

Rogers 

Bevlll 

Hansen 

Rousselot 

Breaux 

Hefner 

Rudd 

Brlnkley 

Holt 

Runnels 

Broomfleld 

Huckaby 

RUBSO 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ichord 

Santlnl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ireland 

Satterfleld 

BroyhUl 

Jacobs 

Sawyer 

Biirgener 

Jenkins 

Schulze 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jenrette 

Sebellus 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Shipley 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Shuster 

Butler 

Jones,  Okla. 

SUces 

Cederberg 

Kasten 

Slsk 

ChappeU 

KeUy 

Smith,  Nebr. 

aausen. 

Kemp 

Snyder 

r>onH. 

Kindness 

Spence 

Clawson,  Del 

Elrebs 

Steed 

Cochran 

Krueger 

Stelger 

Coleman 

Lagomarslno 

Stockman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Leach 

Symms 

Conable 

Levitas 

Taylor 

Corcoran 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Thone 

Comwell 

Lott 

Treen 

Crane 

Lujan 

Trible 

Daniel,  Dan 

McClory 

Tucker 

Daniel,  R.W. 

McCormack 

Ullman 

Danlelson 

McDonald 

VanDeertln 

Davis 

McKay 

Waggonner 

Derrick 

Mabon 

White 

Derwlnskl 

Mann 

Whitehurst 

Devlne 

Marlenee 

Whitley 

Doman 

Marriott 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Mathis 

WUson,  Bob 

English 

Mattox 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Winn 

Evans,  Ga. 

MUford 

Wlrth 

Fenwlck 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wylle 

Plndley 

Moore 

Young,  Alaska 

Fisher 

Moorhead, 

Young,  Fla. 

Flynt 

Calif. 

Young,  Tex. 

Foley 

Myers,  Gary 

Porsythe 

Myers,  Ind. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Coughlln 

NOT  VOTING- 

•28 

Ashbrook 

Ouyer 

Roe 

AuColn 

Jones,  N.C. 

Staggers 

Boland 

Ketch\im 

Stump 

Clay 

Koch 

Teague 

Collins,  m. 

McClonkey 

Tonry 

Dickinson 

McKlnney 

Tsongas 

Dlngell 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Early 

Neal 

Vanlk 

Plorio 

Nolan 

« 

Gonzalez 

Richmond 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Coughlln  against. 

Mr.  Florlo  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Richmond  for,  with  Mr.  Stump  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 
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Mr.  TUCKER  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  live  pair  With  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  .  If  he  had 
been  present,  he  would  have  voted  "aye." 
I  voted  "no."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Such  amounts  as  deemed  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  allowances  and  expenses  within 
this  appropriation  may  be  transferred  among 
accounts  upon  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

POINT  or  OEDKB 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  29,  line  17  through  20,  inclusive,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  language  as  It  Is 
written  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

In  previous  instances  where  an  appro- 
priation bill  has  contained  similar  lan- 
guage— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "simi- 
lar"—the  Chair  has  held  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  allow  language  that  would 
transfer  appropriations  from  one  sub- 
head to  another  in  the  same  enactment. 
The  language  before  us,  If  It  is  read 
carefully,  makes  It  rather  clear  that 
what  Is  being  permitted  is  the  transfer  of 
amounts,  and  they  may  be  transferred, 
as  the  language  says,  among  accoimts 
upon  approval. 

It  Is  not  In  fact  an  authorization  to 
transfer  amongst  the  various  moneys  in 
this  bill,  but  in  fact  couldbe  used  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  ofeviously  appro- 
priated amounts  not  Jii  this  bill. 

Therefore,  it  exceeds  the  authority  of 
the  committee  to  In  fact  consider  It. 
I  would  make  that  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  SHIPLEy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Baximan)  that  this  language  has 
been  carried  for  several  years  in  the  bill 
and  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The 
committee  will  concede  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Shipley)  concedes  the  point 
of  order.  Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  and 
the  language  is  stricken  from  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OFFICE  OP  TECHNOIiOaY  ASSESSMENT 
Salaries  akd  Expxnsks 

Pot  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $569,060,  to  remain  available 
unUl  September  30,  1978. 

AMEK9MENTS    OFFERED   BT    MR.    M'BJIT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McKat:  Pace 
30,  line  9.  Insert: 

CHAPTER  IX 
Military  Construction 
MnJrrARY  construction,  armt 
For  an  additional  amount  for  Military  con- 
struction, Army.  $16,796,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able untu  expended:  Provided,  That  none  of 
these  funds  may   be  obligated  other  than 
for  energy  conservation,  fuel  conversion,  or 
pollution  abatement  projects  authorized  In 
a  subsequently  enacted  military  construction 
authorization  act. 

military  construction,  navt 
For  an  additional  amount  for  Military  con- 
struction. Navy,  $20,330,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended:  Provided.  That  none 
of  these  funds  may  be  obligated  other  than 
for  energy  conservation  or  pollution  abate- 
ment projects  authorized  In  a  subsequently 
enacted  mUltary  construction  authorization 
act. 

military  construction,  air  force 
For  an  additional  amount  for  Military  con- 
struction. Air  Force,  $20,000,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended:  Provided.  That 
none  of  these  funds  may  be  obUgated  other 
than  for  energy  conservation  or  pollution 
abatement  projects  authorized  in  a  subse- 
quently enacted  mUltary  construction  au- 
thorization act. 

FAMILY  HOUSING,  DEFENSE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Family  hous- 
ing. Defense,  $65,000,000  (and  an  increase 
of  $36,000,000  in  the  limitation  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  operation,  maintenance;  an 
Increase  of  $15,000,000  in  the  limitation  on 
Construction,  Army;  an  Increase  of  $5,000.- 
000  in  the  limitation  on  Construction.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps;  and  an  Increase  of  $10.- 
000,000  In  the  limitation  on  Construction.  Air 
Force) :  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  shaU  be  obligated  until 
authorization  for  this  appropriation  Is  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  before  us  today  would  add 
$57  million  to  energy  conservation  and 
pollution  control  programs  of  our  armed 
services  and  $65  million  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  and  improvements 
funds  for  military  family  housing.  Both 
of  these  programs  involve  light  con- 
struction that  is  labor  intensive,  and  both 
would  put  people  to  work  this  spring  and 
summer.  Much  of  the  work  could  be  ini- 
tiated within  90  days. 

This  $122  million  package  is  a  con- 
servative mmtary  public  works  proposal. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  military 
services  to  report  on  their  capabUity 
to  create  employment  opportunities 
through  needed  military  construction 
projects.  The  services  Indicated  that  they 
could  obligate  between  $500  and  $600 
million  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
This  program  was  then  reduced  to  In- 
clude only  labor  intensive,  ongoing  pro- 
grams that  have  been  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  Military  Construction  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  There  are  no  major 
new  projects  Included  In  the  amend- 
ment, and  there  are  no  projects  that 
cannot  be  underway  this  summer.  Over 
half  of  the  fUnds  would  be  obligated  with 
in  90  days  and  a  predominate  number  of 


jobs  imder  the  proposal  would  be  avail- 
able in  that  same  time  period. 

The  need  for  energy  conservation  con- 
struction is  critical.  The  Ford  adminis- 
tration deferred  about  $95  million  worth 
of  work  in  Its  fiscal  year  1978  budget.  The 
estimated  Impact  of  this  decision  would 
be  lost  energy  savings  of  $28.2  million 
and  a  loss  of  1.1  million  barrels  of  oil 
each  year.  The  $25  million  proposed  for 
energy  conservation  will  more  than  pay 
for  Itself  within  3  years  through  energy 
and  cost  savings. 

Many  military  installations  are  In  vio- 
lation of  local,  State,  and  Federal  air 
and  water  pollution  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  90  bases  with  sources  of 
air  pollution  that  are  not  In  compliance 
with  existing  standards.  The  military 
services  have  been  pursuing  a  program 
to  be  In  full  compUance  by  September 
1979,  but  limited  construction  funds  will 
force  the  services  to  seek  an  extension 
of  this  target.  The  $32  million  proposed 
for  air  and  water  pollution  control  will 
permit  14  additional  sites  to  meet  exist- 
ing standards  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Defense  maintains 
an  inventory  of  388,000  family  housing 
units.  As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977. 
DOD  estimates  that  the  family  housing 
deficiency  in  maintenance  will  be  almost 
$517  million.  The  proposed  amendment 
will  provide  $35  million  to  reduce  that 
backlog  and  $30  million  for  needed  im- 
proveme^its  and  minor  construction.  This 
is  the  most  labor-intensive  activity  in 
the  military  construction  program.  A 
relatively  small  amount  of  capital  will 
create  jobs  on  the  ground  almost  imme- 
diately under  this  proposal. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  eco- 
nomic stimulus  and  jobs  creation  during 
the  last  2  days.  Let  me  reiterate  that  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  today  is  4  modest, 
but  effective  package  of  employment-pro- 
ducing public  works.  This  Is  not  a  pork 
barrel  proposal;  few  of  the  projects  ex- 
ceed $1  million  and  they  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  If  the  Congress 
is  serious  about  bringing  on  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  jobs  in  the  shortest  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  will  approve  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  . 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  oi>en  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Is  It  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  if 
such  permission  is  granted,  to  limit  de- 
bate at  any  time,  or  to  move  to  limit 
debate  at  any  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  I 
had  not  planned  to  move  to  limit  de- 
bate. Of  course  we  want  to  proceed  In 
an  orderly  manner.  We  want  all  Mem- 
bers to  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agree  not  to  seel :  limitation 
of  debate  under  the  circomstances? 
There  are  a  number  of  otl.er  amend- 
ments which  people  wish  to  offer;  and, 
quite  obviously,  if  there  is  i  ;olng  to  be 
an  attempt  to  limit  debate,  p  trhaps  such 
Members  would  be  deniid  a  fair 
opportunity. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  say,  I  lave  no  in- 
tention of  moving  to  limit  de  >ate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Perhaps  we  could  solve 
the  situation  if  we  can  limit  jthe  gentle- 
man's request  to  dispensing  with  the 
reading  of  the  balance  of  tifie  II. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Then  let  me  change  my 
request  to  the  balance  of  title  n. 

Mr.  BAtJMAN.  If  that  is  th }  case,  then 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  c  f  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  v  e  dispense 
with  the  further  reading  of  the  balance 
of  title  n. 
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>bjection  to 
gentle  man    from 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  jthere  any 
points  of  order  against  anyj  portion  of 
title  n? 

Are  there  any  amendment^  to  title  n? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  re|iding  of  the 
bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.      4"CORMACK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Section  204  of  the  Water  Resouices 
ment  Act  oC  1976  Is  hereby 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  Appropriations  for  any  project 
which  is  authorized  for  Initial  construction 
by  this  Act  are  authorized  foi  those  fiscal 
years  which  begin  on  or  afte  •  October  1, 
1977." 


IICCORMACK : 

Develop - 
to  read 


ame  ided 


hfd: 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr 
ticn  204  of  the  Water  Resourcjes 
ment  Act  of  1975  provides 
specifically  autfiorized  for  an  ^f 
that  act  will  be  available  for 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1978.  his 
the  effect  of  preventing 
of  modifications  to  projects 
modifications  were  authorized 
act.  As  an  example,  the  pro, 
construction  of  additional 
generating   imits   at   the   Cllief 
Dam  was  modified  by  sectior 
act  to  authorize  the  Chief  of 
provide  for  the  education  of 
of  persons  engaged  in  the 
of  the   additional  hydroelectric 
units.  However,  because  of 
of  section  204,  this  educations  1 
will  not  be  available  imtil  fiscal 
although  the  Corps  of 
ently  has  money  available. 

The  amendment  which  I 
tion  204  is  the  same  languag( 
contained  in  the  Water 
velopment  Act  of  1976  as  it 
House  last  year.  The  prese4t 
in  section  204  was  adopted  a 
ence  of  the  Senate  conferee; 
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belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Actually  the  Senate 
language  went  much  further  by  prohibit- 
ing the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
fimds  instead  of  merely  prohibiting  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  newly  author- 
ized projects.  The  language  which  passed 
the  House  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not 
Intended  to  halt  ongoing  projects.  In  this 
regard  the  language  contained  In  the 
House  report  on  that  bill  is  very  informa- 
tive: 

This  section  provides  that 'appropriations 
for  any  project  which  Is  authorized  for  ini- 
tial construction  by  this  Act,  are  authorized 
for  those  fiscal  years  which  begin  on  or  after 
October  1,  1977.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  The  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  limited  to  those  projects  authorized 
for  initial  construction  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  projects  under  way  and  already  receiv- 
ing funding  are  not  to  be  halted  simply  be- 
cause some  modification  In  the  project  may 
have  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  which  I 
offer  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  halting 
or  slowdown  of  projects  which  are  im- 
derway  merely  because  they  happen  to 
be  modified  in  the  1976  act.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  which  would 
allow  fiscal  year  1977  funding  of  certain 
projects  authorized  in  the  1976  Water 
Resources  Development  Act,  Public  Law 
94-587. 

In  that  act  a  winter  navigation  dem- 
onstration program  for  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System  was  ex- 
tended from  December  31,  1976,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  and  the  funding  au- 
thority was  increased  to  $15,968,000. 

However,  as  a  result  of  section  204, 
added  by  the  Senate,  to  deny  fimds  prior 
to  fiscal  yeajf.  1978,  no  fimds  could  be 
made  available  for  this  and  many  other 
important  projects.  The  House  did  not 
intend  to  halt  ongoing  works  and  the 
committee  language  in  the  House  report 
made  that  point  very  clear. 

Section  204  has  caused  many  unneces- 
sary slowdowns  and  I  am  enthusiasti- 
cally in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  so  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers can  follow  through  with  water  re- 
sources development  projects  witiiout 
delay. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's efforts.  As  one  of  the  conferees 
last  year  on  this  piece  of  legislation,  I 
can  attest  to  the  mischief  that  the  other 
body   wrought    upon   this   House.   The 


gentleman's  amendment  corrects  that 
mischief,  and  I  do  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  toJthe  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  A  [ 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank^JJW  jfcntleman 
for  yielding.  "-^  ^y 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  rfo  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Washington    (Mr.    McCor- 

MACK)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JOHN    T.    MTERS 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  John  T.  Myers: 
On  page  72,  after  line  27,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  in  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  salaries  or  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  dismissal  of 
any  pending  indictments  for  violations  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  alleged  to  have 
occurred  between  August  4,  1964  and 
March  28,  1973,  or  the  termination  of  any 
investigation  now  pending  alleging  violations 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  between 
August  4,  1964  and  March  28,  1973.  or  per- 
mitting any  person  to  enter  the  United  States 
who  Is  or  may  be  precluded  from  entering 
the  United  States  under  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)  (22) 
or  under  any  other  law,  by  rea-^on  of  having 
committed  or  apparently  committed  any  vio- 
lation of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.". 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  it  is  legislation  in  an 
appropriations  bill,  obviously  legislation 
in  an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  insists  on  his  point  of  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
Chair  entertaining  a  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  has 
heard  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Chair  would  permit,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  word  with  respect  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  President  of  course  under  the  Con- 
stitution does  have  the  right  to  pardon. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  oppose  the 
pardoning  of  the  draft  dodgers,  as  we  all 
know.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  It 
says:  v' 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  salaries  or  expenses 
In  connection  with  the  dismissal  of  any 
pending  Indlctnients  for  violations  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  alleged. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  executive 
branch  would  be  required  to  make  a 
determination  here  as  to  the  violations 
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"alleged  to  have  occurred  between  Au- 
gust 4,  1964  and  March  28,  1973"  or  to 
determine  if  any  investigation  now  pend- 
ing relates  to  alleged  violations  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  betwera 
August  4,  1964,  and  March  28,  1973,  so 
again  he  would  have  to  make  another 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Military 
Services  Act.  It  goes  on  to  say : 

...  or  permitting  any  person  to  enter  the 
United  States  who  Is  or  may  be  precluded 
fromWterlng  the  United  States— 

Under  certain  provisions — 
by  reason  of  having  committed  or  apparently 
conmiltted    any    violation    of    the    Military 
Selective  Service  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Executive  would 
have  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  an  apparent 
violation  here.  So  I  make  the  point  of 
order,  or  I  support  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman, 

This  is  a  limiting  amendment.  This 
Congress  has  adopted  similar  language 
a  great  many  times  limiting  how  the 
funds  so  appropriated  may  be  used.  I  do 
not  by  any  means  wish  to  challenge  or 
question  the  authority  the  Executive  has 
in  issuing  a  pardon.  That  is  a  constitu- 
tional responsibility  or  right  that  the 
Executive  has.  But  this  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  responsibility  and  right 
to  appropriate  money.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  limit  how  that  money  shall 
be  spent  again  by  an  exercise  that  this 
Congress  has  used  a  great  msuiy  times. 

It  is  a  negative  restriction  of  funds. 
It  is  consistent  exactly  with  the  language 
that  was  used  in  the  Executive  order  re- 
lating to  the  program  of, pardon.  This 
amendment  does  not  change  existing  law 
nor  does  it  impose  additional  duties.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  conforms 
exactly  to  the  language  of  that  Executive 
order.  Those  activities  enumerated  in  the 
amendment  are  exactly  tiie  same  activ- 
ities which  the  Executive  order  directed 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  by  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service. 

The  constitutional  argument  is  a  moot 
one,  I  feel.  Whatever  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  may  be,  there  is 
no  obligation  upon  the  Congress,  there 
never  has  been,  that  we  have  to  appro- 
priate the  money.  That  is  consistent  with 
every  law  we  would  pass.  The  two  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  could 
be  carried  out  to  the  point  where  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  for  us  ever 
to  limit  the  funds. 

It  does  not  impose  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  Executive.  Under  "Deschler's 
Procedure."  chapter  25,  sections  10.4  and 
10.5,  it  says: 

The  fact  that  the  administration  of  the 
limitation  will  Impose  certain  incidental  but 
additional  bvirdens  on  executive  officers  does 
not  destroy  the  character  of  the  llmitatlo^. 

As  far  as  the  salaries  are  concerned, 
again  I  quote  from  "Deschler's  Proce- 
dure," chapter  25,  section  12.9,  which 
says : 


An  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
providing  that  "no  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  act  shall  be  available"  for 
the  payment  of  salary  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  who  takes 
certain  actions  was  held  in  order  as  a  llmlta-: 
tlon  on  the  use  of  funds  In  the  bill. 

All  this  amendment  does  again  is  limit 
that  no  money  in  this  bill  shall  be  used 
in  carrying  out  this  particular  Executive 
order.  Any  funds  from  any  other  source 
could  be  used,  so  it  certainly  does  not  at- 
tack the  President's  authority  or  his 
right,  but  it  does  give  us  the  right  to 
regulate  or  control  the  purse  strings,  and 
that  is  all  this  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order  as  well? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish 
to  add  the  point  that  it  requires  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
and,  therefore,  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  con- 
sidered the  points  made  by  those  in  favor 
of  the  point  of  order  and  the  points  made 
by  those  in  opposition  to  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  is  constrained  to  rule  that 
the  amendment  does  not  directly  impose 
additional  duties  upon  the  Executive,  the 
amendment  may  have  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting Executive  discretion  by  a  sim- 
ple negative  use  of  the  appropriation  but 
the  determinations  to  be  made  are  al- 
ready required  by  law  and  the  Executive 
order  and  are  not  new  determinations. 
The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  all  quite  familiar  with  the 
action  taken  on  January  21  by  the  Presi- 
dent in,  first,  the  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion of  Pardon,  in  which  the  President 
granted  a  complete  and  unconditional 
pardon  for  all  military  violations  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  between  August  4, 
19^4,  and  March  28, 1973. 

The  same  date,  the  President  issued 
an  Executive  order  relating  to  Procla- 
mation of  Pardon,  requesting  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  dismiss  pending  indict- 
ments and  terminate  pending  Investiga- 
tions relating  to  those  violations  and  or- 
dered that  persons  in  actual  or  apparent 
violation  be  permitted  to  reenter  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  again,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  would  limit  that  no 
funds  in  this  bill  could  be  used  for  those 
purposes. 

•  I  think  all  of  us  are  well  aware  if  we 
have  read  our  mail  and  talked  to  the 
people  back  home  that  they  are  quite 
concerned  with  this  pardon.  My  amend- 
ment is  only  a  limitation,  does  not  re- 
verse the  pardon,  but  the  administra- 
tion, the  Attorney  General,  the  White 
House,  the  immigration  and  the  natural- 
ization authorities,  could  not  use  funds 
to  encourage  dr  help  people  get  back.  It 
would  not  deny  a  pardon,  but  would  not 
provide  the  funds.  The  question  is  a  sim- 
ple one  and  possibly  the  only  oppor- 
tunity you  will  have  to  express  your 
views  on  this  issue  of  the  pardon. 

If  the  Members  feel  the  pardon  was 
wrong,  that  it  it  will  create  damage  in 


the  future,  the  vote»is  yes  to  restrict  and 
limit  the  funds.  If  the  Members  feel 
otherwise  by  favoring  the  pardon,  they 
can  vote  against  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  full  impact  of  this  amendment 
is  not  readily  apparent.  It  appears  to  be 
an  attempt  to  nullify  the  pardons  grant- 
ed by  President  Carter.  We  all  know  that 
the  President  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  grant  pardons,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  would  reverse  his  decision. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  make  it  impossible  to 
administer  the  program  and  would  cre- 
ate a  chaotic  situation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this 
matter,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  legislative 
matter  and  should  not  be  included  In  an 
appropriation  measure. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  220,  noes  187, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

BevlU 
Blaggl 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Biirgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 
delaOarza 


[Roll  No.  79) 

AYES — 220 

Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Doman 
Duncan,  Tenn, 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla, 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pish 
Fllppo 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 
Puqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassle; 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Hantba 
Hefner 
Hightower 
HUlia 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 


Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 

Lett 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
dlgan 
Mahon 
A^nn 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
MUford 
MUler,  Ohio 
MitcheU,  N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Muiphy,  Pa. 
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Myers,  Oary 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcber 

Nichols 

NU 

O'Brien 

Pepi>er 

PeUls 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Regiila 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

RUenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Allen 

AnriTTiflrTTiRn 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson.  Bl. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
BedeU  •• 
BeUenson 
Benjamin 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
B\irke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
BurllBOn,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Budd 
Runnels 
Busso 
Saras  in 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Shuster 
Bikes 
Slsk 
Skelton 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stelger 

Stockman       ^ 
Stratton 
Symms 
Taylor 
NOES— 187 

Fithlan 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

OUckman 

Oore 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

HawlUns 

Heftei 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

KUdee 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Le  Fante 

Leggett 

Lehman 


Burton,  PbUllp  Lundlne 
Butler  McCormack 


So 


Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Conta 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cornell 

comwell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

DanieUon 

Oellums 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Or  eg. 

Eckhaidt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 

Evans.  CWo. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlek 

Plndley 

Fisher 


Boland 

Clay 

Collins,  Ul. 

Dickinson 

DtngeU 

Early 

Florlo 

Gonzalez 

Heckler 


McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maguire 

Markey 

Mattox 

Mazzoil 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mlkulskl 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnlsb 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoSett 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

NOT  VOTINO— 25 


Jones,  N.C. 

Ketchum 

Koch 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

Montgomery 

Neal 

Richmond 

Roe 


Messrs.  GOLDWATER,  F  jOOD,  and 
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Tl  one 

Ti  sen 

Tiible 

W  tggonner 

waker 

WiJsh 

W  impler 

Wi  tklns 

Wdte 

Wl  iltehurst 

W  iltley 

Wl  atten 

Wi  Ison,  Bob 

Wl  Ison,  Tex. 

W  nn 

W;  dler 

lie 
Ya  tron 

Tcung,  Alaska 
Yc  ung,  Fla. 
Yc  ung,  Mo. 
Yo  img.  Tex. 
Ze^erettl 


Ot  ;lnger 
Paietta 
Pa;ten 
Pa  ;terson 
Pal:  ison 
Pe  ise 
Pekliu 
Plikle 
Pil;e 
Priyer 
Prce 
Pr  tchard 
Pu  i^ell 
Qtle 
Raiiall 
Railsback 
Ra[igel 
Re  ia& 
RcUno 
Roacallo 
Rcsenthal 
Ro  itenkowski 
Roirbal 
Rippe 
Ryui 
Saitlnl 
Sc  leuer 
Sc  u-oeder 
berllng 
Shup 


St  Lpley 

Si]  ion 

Slick 

8d  1th,  Iowa 

arz 

»Um 

3ermaln 


SpsUman 

St 

Stfrk 

St  lers- 

St  ikes 

St  tdds 

Thompson 

Tlomton 

Tr  ixler 

Tvcker 

Udall 

HI  man 

Va  1  Deerlin 

Veato 

Vo  kmer 

Wl  Igren 

Wl  jonan 

W(  aver 

Wdlss 

Wlialen 

Wl  sglns 

w:  Ison,  C.  H. 

WIrth 

Wnlff 

Wl  ight 

Yt  tes 

Za  }locki 


St  kggers 
St  imp 
Te  igue 
To  ary 
Tsmgas 
Va  ader  Jagt 
Vaaik 


BIAGGI  changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye". 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
movg  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  one  very  short  question  and 
that  is  In  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  there  is  some  $12  ^^  million  in 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  and 
that  is  programed  to  initiate  a  national 
bum  center  program.  I  would  like  to 
have  assurances  from  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  that  it  is  his  intention  to  fund 
that  program  and  that  that  program 
should  be  initiated  out  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  yield,  let  me 
say  that  the  bill  contains  f  imds  to  initiate 
a  demonstration  program  for  bum  in- 
jury care  on  a  regional  basis.  Therefore, 
the  committee  expects  HEW  to  start  this 
program  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  CRASSLET 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Grasslet:  On 
page  72,  after  line  27,  add  the  following  new 
section,  and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  any  adjustments 
or  Increases  In  the  rates  of  pay  for  legisla- 
tive offices  and  positions  within  the  purview 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(f )  of  section  225  of  Public  Law  90-206  made 
effective  pursuant  to  section  225  of  the  Pos- 
tal Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
(Public  Law  90-206) ." 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  basically  dictates  that  none 
of  the  funds  in  this  bill  can  be  used  to 
cover  salary  increases  of  Members  of  the 
legislative  branch  pursuant  to  the  most 
recent  Quadrennial  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  are  no 
funds  in  this  bill  for  congressional  sal- 
aries. But,  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
response  I  want  to  guarantee  that  there 
are  none. 

To  take  care  of  any  possibility  in  this 
bill  that  might  allow  the  transfer  of 
funds  for  that  purpose,  this  amendment 
is  being  offered. 

I  want  to  nail  shut  a  door  I  hope  is  al- 
ready nailed  shut,  but  I'm  not  sure. 

On  at  important  of  an  issue  as  the  pay 
raise  is  to  the  people  in  this  coimtry — 
every  Member  ought  to  be  siu-e  what  this 
bill  says  and  does. 

I  want  to  provide  that  assurance  that 
no  money  in  this  bill  will  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

When  the  time  comes  to  approve  money 
for  congressional  pay  raises,  every  Mem- 
ber ought  to  know  the  amount  and  ex- 
actly where  the  money  is  tucked  away 
in  the  bill.  And  there  should  be  a  vote 
on  the  issue. 


I  want  you  and  me  and  everyone  to 
know  that  there  is  not  some  cleverly 
conceived  and  cleverly  worded  section  of 
the  bill  that  might  permit  money  appro- 
priated for  other  purposes  to  be  used  for 
our  pay  raise. 

This  amendment  will  assm-e  that  point. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
committee  has  looked  over  this  amend- 
ment and  finds  no  objection  to  it  and  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.^  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  the  motion  to 
strike  the  last  word  to  indicate  to  the 
Members  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
will  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Young)  ,  and  I  will  join  in  that 
request.  That  amendment  knocked  out 
$55  million  to  Ireland.  That  is  an  obliga- 
tion, 2  years  old,  of  this  Nation,  support- 
ed by  President  Ford.  It  is  an  obligation 
that  President  Carter  feels  very  strongly 
about.  It  is  an  obligation  that  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  feels  strongly  about,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  this 
Nation  since  very  shortly  he  will  be 
speaking  to  the  United  Nations.  I  think  it 
is  shortsighted  to  move  in  this  direction. 
If  we  believe  we  can  create  prosperity  in 
this  Nation  and  ignore  the  needs  of  the 
poor  nations  of  the  world,  we  are  living 
in  a  dream  world. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  urge  that  when  the  vote  is  taken 
on  the  Young  amendment,  we  vote  "no." 
As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  this  represents  a  partial 
funding  of  the  commitment  made  2  years 
ago  by  Secretary  Simon  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  The 
Congress  then  passed  this  commitment. 
We  are  now  2  years  in  arrears,  whereas 
the  other  nations  are  all  paid.  I  think 
certainly  we  must  honor  this  commit- 
ment and,  therefore,  I  would  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  the  Yoimg  amendment  when  it  is 
taken  after  the  Committee  rises. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  retiurned 
approximately  one-half  hour  ago  from  a 
conference  in  Vienna  regarding  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 
At  that  time  the  representation  was 
made  to  the  delegates  of  26  nations  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Fred  Bergsten,  that  the  new  President 
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of  the  United  States,  Jimmy  Carter, 
strongly  backed  the  Intemational  De- 
velopment Association  and  called  upon 
all  the  nations  there  present  to  partici- 
pate in  what  was  known  as  the  fifth  re- 
plenishment of  IDA.  Prance  was  think- 
ing of  withdrawing  from  the  fifth 
replenishment,  but  Vice  President  Mon- 
DALE  in  his  visit  to  France  prevailed  upon 
the  French  people  to  continue  their  par- 
ticipation and  to  contpue  it  fully. 

The  issue  came  up  in  Vienna,  however, 
of  what  the  United  States  was  going  to 
do,  not  about  the  fifth  replenishment, 
not  about  the  future,  but  what  the  United 
States  was  going  to  do  about  the  fourth 
replenishment,  and  not  the  fdUr  install- 
ments for  the  fourth  replenishment  but 
the  first  of  the  four  installments,  an  ob- 
ligation that  the  United  States  com- 
mitted itself  to  in  1973. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  every  nation  of 
the  world  participating  in  IDA  feels 
strongly  committed  to  the  concept  of 
multilateral  assistance  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration considers  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  basic  tenets  of  its  foreign  policy 
approach,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative for  the  United  States  to  honor 
the  commitment  it  made  in  1973  and 
which  has  been  restated  so  forcefully  by 
our  new  President.  This  is  the  first  step 
we  must  make  toward  that  end. 

On  the  day  of  our  completion  of 
pledges  for  the  fifth  IDA  replenishment, 
we  cannot,  here  in  the  House,  turn 
around  and  vote  to  delete  our  past  prom- 
ise in  the  fourth  commitment  to  IDA. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  making  a  very  sig- 
nificant statement.  This  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  pledge  that  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  by  this  President 
but  by  his  predecessor.  Yet  the  keeping 
of  this  pledge  is  important  tc  President 
Carter,  as  it  should  be  important  to  all 
of  us. 

We  have  but  one  President  at  any 
given  time,  and  there  are  occasions  when 
he  must  speak  for  the  Nation  in  the 
coimcils  of  the  world.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  give  substance  to  what  he  has 
pledged  when  he  speaks  for  the  United 
States.  Otherwise,  the  Presidency  and 
the  Nation  itself  lose  credibility.  He 
must  be  able  to  speak  with  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  Congress  will  stand  behind 
his  word. 

These  are  loans  that  go  to  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  are  going  only  to  countries  where 
the  average  income  is  $300  annually  or 
less.  Manifestly,  the  need  is  grave.  What 
little  we  can  do  to  help  should  not  be 
done  begrudingly. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
statement  he  is  making  and  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  reject  that  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  voice  vote  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  support  his  statement 
and  indicate  that  I  hope  the  Members 
of  tills  body  will  also  vote  "no"  when  the 
vote  is  taken  on  this  amendment.  Our 
country  has  the  obligation,  confirmed 
both  by  the  current  President  and  his 
predecessor,  to  complete  the  fourth/ 
replenishment  of  IDA. 

I  hope,  and  expect,  that  we  will  be 
tougher  on  making  these  commitments, 
and  on  demanding  a  review  of  loan  pol- 
icies, but  our  course  today  is  clear. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  lasfVord.  » 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a  very 
unusual  position  today,  and  that  is  that 
I  am  going  to  not  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Some  days  ago  a  number  of  us  went 
to  the  White  House,  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  discussed  this  matter.  These  nego- 
tiations are  going  on  in  Vienna  at  the 
present  time.  The  President  is  aware  that 
all  is  not  well  with  IDA,  and  he  indi- 
cated that  there  are  some  changes  that 
he  wants  to  make,  but  he  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  make  those  changes  if  we  uni- 
laterally take  the  position  that  we  are 
not  going  to  go  along  with  what  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  do. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  no  further 
commitments  would  be  made  until  such 
time  as  a  new  review  was  made  of  all 
lending  criteria. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  right.  We 
realize  there  are  many  things  that  need 
to  be  corrected  here. 

Let  me  just  say  this.  I  agree  that  the 
new  administration  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
these  things  out,  correct  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  brought  out  in  the 
various  hearings,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  very,  very  cautious  and  very,  very 
careful  on  the  action  that  we  take  here 
today. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  very  brief  time? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  important  for  Members  to  know  here 
that  the  countries  we  are  talking  about 
are  countries  that,  in  order  to  qualify 
*or  this  kind  of  loan,  have  an  average 
annual  per  capita  income  of  less  than 
$300  per  year.  Please  remember  those 
countries  have  to  pay  the  same  for  oil 
that  we  do.  That  will  give  the  Members 
an  idea  of  the  scale  of  development  in 
those  countries. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
important  that  we  not  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  in  this  instance  and  that 
we  allow  him  the  opportunity  to  negoti- 
ate and  get  the  kind  of  agreement  that 
we  think  will  be  healthy  fqr  the  banks 
in  the  long  haul. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rejected  the  invitation 
to  go  to  the  Vienna  meeting  so  I  did  not 
get  all  the  big  high-pressure  sales  pitch 
that  someone  might  have  gotten,  but  I 
am  interested  in  the  comments  that  "the 
poorest  of  the  poor"  will  be  receiving  this 
money.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  what 
that  amoimts  to.  In  the  case  of  IDA,  40 
percent-  of  the  money  goes  to  India,  and 
while  they  have  been  using  this  money 
for  domestic  development,  they  have 
been  using  their  own  money  to  buy  Rus- 
sian arms,  guns,  and  bullets,  and  things 
like  that,  and  for  developing  an  atomic 
bomb. 

Now  the  United  States  contributes  33 
percent  of  the  money  that  goes  to  IDA. 
While  Congress  rejected  this  same  $55 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  bill,  we 
did  appropriate  $375  million  for  IDA  in 
that  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  something  I  did 
not  liave  time  to  point  out-Ih  our  earlier 
debate.  Do  the  Members  know  that  to- 
day IDA,  the  soft  loan  window  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  $900  million  on  account, 
uncommitted,  unobligated,  they  can  use 
for  whatever  loan  they  want  to  make  and 
they  are  going  to  make  whatever  loan 
they  want  whether  we  Uke  it  or  not,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  veto  over  how 
they  use  that  money. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing  before  I 
sit  down.  If  the  Members  here  have  read 
their  newspapers  lately,  they  have  seen 
where  IDA  has  already  sent  a  mission 
to  Vietnam  for  the  pm-pose  of  initiating 
whatever  has  to  be  done  to  initiate  a 
loan  from  IDA  to  Vietnam.  U  those  here 
want  to  be  in  favor  of  that,  that  is  up  to 
them;  but  I  say  this  is  an  opportimity  to 
eliminate  from  this  bill  money  that  IDA 
does  not  need  and  an  opportunity  to 
state  once  and  for  all  that  we  are  not  go-  ■ 
ing  to  take  American  taxpayers'  dollars, 
give  them  to  IDA  for  international  loans 
and  let  them  use  it  however  they  will, 
even  if  it  includes  a  loan  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  we  have  had  many  hear- 
ings on  this  international  development 
fund.  Many  of  these  loans,  and  we  will 
be  voting  for^lhem  today  if  we  vote  to 
add  this  $55  million — the  people  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
know  this — will  provide  interestrfree 
loans,  no  interest  paid.  Many  of  the  loans 
go  for  40  years  and  are  never  paid  back. 
What  I  want  to  ask  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  is  to  make  a  judgment  for 
their  constituents,  to  name  one  constit- 
uent, if  they  can  get  an  interest-free  loan 
for  40  years  and  in  addition  not  have  to 
pay  it  back. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  in  thus  fund. 
It  is  not  bankrupt,  hke  our  U.S.  Treasury. 
I  ask  each  one,  if  we  vote  for  $55  mil- 
lion now  we  are  voting  to  give  interest- 
free  loans  to  a  fund  that  is  well- 
funded — approximately  $900  million. 
Furthermore  OPEC  nations  say  they  may 
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contribute  to  It  out  of  oil 
let  them  contribute.  They  are 
dry  with  the  prices  they 
so  OPEC  nations  can  afford 
not. 

If  we  vote  for  this  today  we 
.to  our  constituents,  "I  am 
ing  to  ship  money  overseas 
while  you  have  to  borrow  it 
9,  and  10  percent  where  you  ' 
in  the  United  Sta^s. 

I  ask  this  House,  can  we  do 
99  million  hard-working 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr. 
just  in  case  anyone  misunde 
gentleman  from  California 
eliminate  the  $55  million  is  " 
for  it. 

Mr.  CONTE:  Mr.  Chairman 
strike  the  requisite  number  of 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairma|i, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairmafi 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
the  gentleman  concludes  his 
will  move  that  the  Committe< 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai  r 
ognize  the  distinguished 
Texas  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.    Chairman 
would  like  to  give  a  little 
about  this  amendment.  This 
to  eliminate  funding  for  IDA 
from  the  bill  when  the  chairmin 
it  up  before  the  subcommitteje 
great  deal  of  debate  the 
voted  for  the  $55  million 
to  the  full  Committee  on 
and  the  gentleman  from 
^the  same  amendment  and  the 
'was  defeated  in  the  full 

Today  during  debate  there 
half  dozen  Members  on  the 
gentleman  offered  the 
The  gentleman  won  it  on  a 
Unfortimately,  there  were 
Members  to  get  a  recorded 
got  15  to  stand  up;  but  had 
record  vote,  we  would  have 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
mitment  for  this  $55  million, 
gentleman  from  New  York  : 
absolutely  right.  This  money 
made  that  commitment  severa 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
gentleman  from  Florida  say! 
percent  going  to  Uidia  is  alsc 
in  that  meeting  in  Vienna  2 
they  agreed  to  consider  c 
formula.  They  agreed  to 
down  on  the  amount  of  monej 
get  under  IDA. 

The  administration  in  good 
out  and  negotiated  this  agr^ 
on  the  fact  we  were  going  to 
$55  million. 
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I  might  add.  Mi*.  Chairmar 
$55  million  was  cut  from  the 
aid  appropriations  bill.  It  is 
item. 

Let  me  tell  this  House  the  s  ;ory  that  I 
told  in  the  full  committee.  When  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  assassinate  1  in  Texas, 
Vice  President  Johnson  assuined  office. 
Two  things  occurred. 
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We  had  a  new  chairman  of  Appropria- 
tions, Chairman  Mahon.  Our  former 
chairman.  Chairman  Cannon  from  Mis- 
souri, had  died.  Chairman  Mahon  called 
me  one  Saturday  morning  and  he  said: 

Silvio,  I  wotild  like  to  come  over  to  Room 
118  and  talk  to  you. 

He  did.  He  said: 

You  know,  we  have  a  new  President.  We 
only  have  one  bill  left  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  andUn  committee.  That  Is  the  foreign 
aid  bUl.  The  whole  world  is  looking  at  this 
new  President  to  see  whether  he  has  control 
of  the  situation. 

At  that  time,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
was  Johnny  Rhodes.  The  second  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  was  Jerry  Ford.  And  I  was 
the  third.  Mel  Laird  was  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  then,  and  dead  set 
against  giving  President  Johnson  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

My  vote,  Mr.  Mahon  told  me  at  that 
time,  would  break  a  tie  in  subcommittee 
for  the  foreign  aid  bill.  And  it  did.  It 
broke  a  tie,  and  I  was  about  as  welcome 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  a  skunk  at  a 
lawn  party.  It  went  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  we  reported  that  bill  by  one 
vote.  Then,  we  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  I  believe  we  carried  that  bill 
by  one  vote.  I  remember  that  they  sent 
out  Air  Force  One  to  Puerto  Rico,  to 
bring  our  former  coUeague,  Congressman 
Celler  back  to  the  floor;  and  one  Mem- 
ber, who  is  still  here  today,  actually  re- 
fused to  come  back.  It  was  a  close  vote. 

That  was  a  very  difficult  position  for 
me  as  a  Republican,  as  it  is  a  difficult 
position  for  me  today  to  stand  here  and 
defend  a  Democratic  President.  But, 
President  Carter  is  a  new  President,  just 
as  President  Johnson  was  then,  and  he 
deserves  our  backing  on  this  particular 
measure.  This  measure  was  sent  up  by 
President  Ford  before  he  left  oflBce.  So,  it 
is  not  just  a  Carter  supplemental;  it  was 
sent  up  here  by  President  Ford  as  well 
as  prior  to  Mr.  Carter's  taking  oflBce  on 
January  20. 

As  was  mentioned  already  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  this  money  goes  to  some  of 
the  poorest  people  in  the  world — 700  mil- 
lion rural  people,  hungry  people  who  go 
to  bed  at  night  knowing  that  in  the  morn- 
ing they  w^l  still  be  without  food;  with- 
out medication;  without  electricity. 

Last  year,  90  percent  of  IDA  credits 
went  to  countries  with  per  capita  incomes 
of  less  than  $200. 

IrP  the  last  three  replenishments  of 
IDA,  other  governments  have  repeatedly 
come  forward  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
United  States  to  participate.  First,  by 
allowing  U.S.  payments  to  be  made  after 
all  other  countries'  payments  were  in. 
Second,  by  making  advance  contributions 
to  keep  the  fund  going  pending  Ameri- 
can ratification  of  the  necessary  agree- 
ments. And  third,  by  allowing  a  reduction 
of  the  American  share  to  one-third  of  the 
total. 

The  United  States  is  now  In  default  on 

its  obligations  to  IDA.  Failure  to  honor 

our   commitments   will   dissuade   other 

donors  from  continuing  to  participate. 

Mr.   Chairman,  at  a  time  when  we 


are  preaching  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
about  human  rights,  about  responsible 
conduct  in  the  international  arena,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  live  up  to  our 
commitments. 

The  administration  is  negotiating  to 
bring  these  international  lending  institu- 
tions into  compliance  with  congressional 
concerns.  The  administration  is  negotiat- 
ing in  good  faith,  and  needs  these  funds 
to\further  those  negotiations.  I  think  the 
administration  deserves  this  chance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4877),  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection,, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Ml-.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Young 
of  Florida  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  11,  strike  lines  3 
through  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  we^e — yeas  171,  nays  234, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  80] 

YEAS— 171 

Abdnor 

Beard,  R.I. 

Chappell 

Alexander 

Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 

Clausen, 

Allen 

DonH. 

Anderson, 

Bevin 

Clawson,  Del 

Calif. 

Bowen 

Cochran 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Breaux             -  Coleman 

Andrews, 

Brinkley 

Collins,  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

Brooks 

Corcoran 

Archer 

Broyhill 

Comwell 

Armstrong 

Burgener 

Crane 

Ashbrook 

Burke,  Fla. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Badhnm 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniel.  R.W 

Bafalls 

Butler 

Davis 

Barnard 

Byron 

de  la  Garza 

Bauman 

•  Carter 
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Uenick 
Devine 
Dornan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Eilberg 
.nimery 
English 
Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 
PUh 
Plippo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gllman 
Ginn 

Glickman  » 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gore 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Hagedom 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsba 
Hefner 
Hightower 
HUUs 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
I chord 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson,  m. 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Badillo 

Baldus 

BaucuB 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

nenjamln 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchaid 

Blouln 

Hoggs 

BoUlng 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaiigh 

Cederberg 

chisholm 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amoiufl 

Daniel  son 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

Diggs 


Jones,  Okla. 
'Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazdn 
KeUyT 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lederer 
Lent 
Levitas 
LJoyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mattox 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
.     Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Michael 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Pettis 
Pickle 
t'oage 
Pressler 
Quayle 
QulUen 
NAYS— 234 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drman 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Pascell 

fen  wick 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Plthian 

Flood 

toiey 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Gephardt 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Grsidlson 

Guyer-' 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Heftel 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan   . 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Klldee 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Leggett 

Lehman 


RahaU 

Risenhoover 

Rooerts 

Robifison 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Santlni 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sfrbellus 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Steed 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thornton 

Trible 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Limdine 

McCiory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugh 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

MazzoU 

Meeds  ' 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikuiski 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moflett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Most 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Gary 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Qule 

RaLsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 


Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Sawyer 

Sclieuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 


Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thone 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 


Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Boland  Heckler  Roe 

Clay  Jones,  N.C.     ^  Staggers 

Collins,  HI.  Ketchum  Stump 

Dickinson  Koch  Teague 

Dlngell  McCloskey  Tonry 

Early  McKinney  Tsongas 

Plorlo  Montgomery  Vander  Jagt 

Gonzalez  Neal  Vanik 

Hawkins  Richmond  WUson,  Bob 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 
Mr.  Stump  for,  with  Mr.  Florlo  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina; 

Mrs.  Collins  of  lUlnois  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Tonry. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr   OFEERED    BY    MR.    Mn,LER 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
H.R.  4877  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  instructions  to  that  Committee  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith, 
with  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  72  after  line  27  Insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  305.  Of  the  total  budget  authority  pro- 
vided in  Title  I  for  payments  not  required 
by  law,  five  per  centum  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure:  Provided, 
That  of  the  amount  provided  for  each  appro- 
priation account,  activity,  and  project,  for 
payments  not  required  by  law,  the  amount 
withheld  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  I  offer  instructions  with 


the  recommittal  motion  that  •rIU  do  one 
thing,  it  will  reduce  the  total  amount 
of  the  bill  by  5  percent.  It  will  not  wipe 
out  any  one  item  in  the  bill.  It  will  only 
reduce  those  items  that  are  nonmanda- 
tory.  It  means  by  best  estimation  that 
it  would  reduce  the  bill  some  $1  billion. 
We  have  heard  this  afternoon  about 
the  problems  we  have  in  the  commit- 
ments we  have  made  in  the  case  of  IDA 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  is 
the  biU  and  a  commitment  that 
about  ready  to  be  made  and  that  is 
the  commitment  for  approximately  one- 
half  a  billion  dollars  for  section  8  of 
HUD.  This  would  pay  rent  subsidies,  and 
HUD  will  tell  you  that  last  year  they 
paid  rent  subsidies  and  the  highest 
amount  that  ..they  paid  was  $873  a 
month  for  one  family — $873  a  month 
was  the  maximum  they  would  pay.  In 
the  bill  we  have  about  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  so  that  HUD  can  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  section  8,  which  means  that 
we  will  be  obhgated  for  up  to  40  years 
for  over  $13  billion.  That  is  almost  half 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  in  the 
bill  that  we  are  about  to  vote  on. 

Why  do  I  say  we  should  reduce?  I 
suppose  most  of  the  Members  are  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  the^ecretary  of 
the  Treasury  says  that  we  will  pay  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  this  year  of 
$46-plus  billion.  Let  the  Members  stop 
to  think  what  does  it  amount  to  if  we 
bring  it  down  to  daily  payments?  We 
pay  approximately  $130  million  a  day 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  in  this 
bill  under  HUD  alone  we  are  going  to 
obligate  ourselves  for  the  next  40  years 
for  another  $13  billion.  I  believe  it  is 
high  time  that  we  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

I  also  heard  this  afternoon  that  we 
were  living  in  a  dream  wSrld.  We  cer- 
tainly are  living  in  a  dream  world  if  we 
think  that  we  can  continue  to  spend  and 
not  go  the  direction  that  Great  Britain 
has  gone — the  map  is  right  before  us — 
and  not  go  the  direction  thSt  New  York 
City  has  gone — yes,  the  map  is  right 
before  us — but  we  continue  to  go  in  that 
sttae  direction  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  yea  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio)  there  were — ayes  114.  noes  194. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. ' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  306,  nays  98, 
not  voting  28,  as  foUowg: 
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[RoU  No.  81] 
YEAS— 306 


Addabbo 

Fountain 

Akaka 

Eraser 

Alexander 

Fuqua 

Allen 

CaydOB 

Ambro 

Gephardt 

Cialmo 

Anderson, 

Oilman 

CallX. 

Olnn 

Anderson,  m 

Glickman 

Andrews,  N.C 

.     Goodllng 

Anminzlo 

Gore 

Appiegate 

Guyer 

Ashley 

Hall 

Aspln 

HamUton 

AuCOltt 

Hammer- 

BadUlo 

schmldt 

Baldxis 

Hanley 

Barnard 

Hannaford 

Bauctis 

Harkln 

Beard,  R.I. 

Harrington 

BedeU 

Harris 

Bellenaon 

Harsha 

Benjamin 

Heckler 

BevUl 

Hefner 

Blaggl 

Heftel 

Bingliam 

Hightower 

Blanctaard 

HUils 

Blouln 

Holland 

Boggs 

Hollenbeck 

BoUlng 

Hole 

Bonlor 

Holtzman 

Bonker 

Horton 

Bowen 

HowaA 
Hubbttd 

Brademas 

Ereaux 

Huckaby 

Breckinridge 

Hughes 

Brlnkley 

Hyde 

Brodhead 

Ireland 

Brooks 

Jeffords 

Broomfield 

Jenkins 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jenrette 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Burke,  Callt. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jordan 

Burton,  John 

Kastenmeier 

Burton,  Phillip  Kazen 

Byron 

Keys 

Caputo 

KUdee 

Carney 

KoBtmayer 

Carr 

Krebs 

Carter 

Krueger 

Cavanaugh 

LaFalce 

Chapi>eU 

Lagomarslno 

ChishoUn 

LeFante  * 

Clausen. 

Leach 

DonH. 

Lederer 

Cochran 

Legge.tt 

Cohen 

Co:em^n 

conte*^ 

Le  vitas 

Uoydi  Calif. 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 

Corman 

Cornell 

Luken 

Comwell 

Lvtndlne 

Cotter 

McConnack 

Coughlln 

McDade 

D'Amours 

McEwen 

Danielson 

McFall 

Davis 

McHugh 

de  la  Garza 

McKay 

Oelaney 

Madlgan 

Dellums 

MagiUre 

Dicks 

Mahon 

Diggs 

Mann 

Dodd 

Markey 

Downey 

Marks 

Dnnan 

Marlenee 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

MazzoU 

Duncan,  Tean. 

Meeds 

Eckhardt 

Metcalfe 

Edgar 

Meyner 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Mikulskl 

Eli  berg 

Mikva 

Fmery 

Mllford 

English 

MUler.  Calif. 

Ertel 

MlneU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mlnish 

Evans,  Del. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Fary 

Moakley 

Fascell 

Moffett 

Fenwlck 

MoUohan 

Fisher     • 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Pithlan 

Moss 

Flippo 

Murphy.  HI. 

Flood 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Flowers 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Flynt 

Murtha 

Foley 

Myers,  Gary 

Ford,  Mich. 

Myers.  Michael 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Natcher 

N 
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NATS— 98 


dzi 


N  X 

N  >lan 

N  iwak 

O  Brlen 

Obkar 

O'  lerstar 

O  )ey 

O  tinger 

Pi  netta 

Pi  tten 

Pt  tterson 

Pi  ttlson 

P<ue 

P«  pper 

Pe  rklns 

Pettis 

PI  :kle 

PUe 

Piissler 

Pr  >yer         ^ 

Pi  ice 

Pr  tchard 

Pvrsell 

Q\lllen 

Rihall 

R£  Llsback 

Rf  ngel 

Re  ;uia 

R(  iiss 

Rl  laldo 

Rl  enhoover 

Re  aerts 

Ro  lino 

Ro  sers 

Re  ucallo 

Ro  )ney 

Re  )e 

Ro  lenthal 

Ro  itenkowsU 

Ro^bal 

Ruppe 

RVBSO 

Ry  in 
Sai  itlnl 
8a  ryer 
Scl  leuer 
Scl  iroeder 
Scl  lUlze 
Sel  jerllng 
Shirp 
Sh:  pney 
sues 
Siiion 

SiSE 

Ski  ibitz 
81a:k 

Sm  th,  Iowa 
Sol  irz 
Spi  llman 
St  I  }ermaln 
Sta  Qton 
Stark 
Steed 
Steirs 
Stc  Ites 
Str  itton 
Stidds 
Thi  impson 
Th(  rnton 
Trs  ider 
Tu(  ker 
Udill 
UU)  aan 
Vai  Deerlin 
Vei  to 
Vol  Emer 
Wa  [gonner 
Wa  gren 
Waili 
Wa  apler 
Wa  kins 
Wa  man 
Wei  ,ver 
Wei  js 
Whden 
Wh 


te 


Wh  tehurst 
Whtley 
Whtten 
WU  on.  Bob 
Will  on,  C.  H. 
Wll  on,  Tex. 
Wli,h 
Woll 
Wrijht 
Wyl  le 
Yat  «■ 
Yat  on 
Yoi  ng.  Mo. 
Yot  ng.  Tex. 
Zab  ocki 
Zefi  rettl 


Abdnor 

Fish 

Myers.  Ind 

Andrews, 

Porsythe 

Nichols 

N.Dak. 

Frenzel 

toage 

Archer 

Prey 

Quayle 

Armstrong 

Gammage 

QiUe 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

Rhodes 

Badham 

Gold  water 

Robinson 

Bafalis 

Gradlson 

Rousselot 

Bauman 

Grass!  ey 

Rudd 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Gudger 

Runnels 

Bennett 

Hagedom 

Saras  In 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hansen 

Satterfield 

BroyhlU 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Burgener 

Jacobs 

Shuster 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kasten 

Skelton 

Butler 

Kelly 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Kindness 

Spence 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Stangeland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lent 

Steiger 

Conable 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

"Stockman 

Corcoran 

Lott 

Symms 

Crane 

Lujan 

Taylbr 

Daniel,  Dan 

McDonald 

Thone 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

Marriott 

Treen 

Derrick 

Martin 

Trlble 

Derwlnski 

Mathis 

Walker 

Devlne 

Mattox 

Wiggins 

Doman 

Michel 

Winn 

Edwards.  Ala. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wydler 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Moore 

Young,  Alaska 

Erlenborn 

Moorhead. 

Young.  Fla. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Calif. 

Flndley 

Mottl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Boland 

Hawkins 

^e 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Staggers 

Clay 

Ketchum 

Stump 

Collins,  m. 

Koch 

Teague 

Dent 

McClory 

Tonry 

Dickinson 

McCloskey 

Tsongas  A 

Dingell 

McKlnney 

Vander  Jagbv 

Early 

Montgomery 

Vanlk           > 

Plorio 

Neal 

Gonzalez 

Richmond 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  foUowiqi 

pairs: 

J 

On  this  vote: 

/ 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  agalnsti 

Mr.  Florlo  for.  with  Mr.  Stump  agalnsm 

Until  further  notice:  > 

Mr.  staggers  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Tonry. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr^;/ander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

I    So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4250 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  March  18,  1977,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  4250. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioh  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5040,  TO  AU- 
THORIZE ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5040)  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENT,  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  SIT  TOMORROW  DUR- 
ING 5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Environment,  Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  permitted  to  sit  under  the 
5-minute  rule  tomorrow,  if  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  further  in- 
vestigation on  the  Federal  Dam  Safety 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
H.R.  4877  which  passed  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  t^  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  Was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
TO  PERMIT  UNLIMITED  EARN- 
INGS WITHOUT  PENALTY 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day—together with  my  colleagues  Con- 
giessman  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  Congress- 
man Ed  Jones.  Congressman  Frank  An- 
NUNzio,  and  Congresswoman  Millicent 
Penwick— reintroducing  a  bill  I  pro- 
posed at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
change  the  social  security  law  so  that  no 
one  would  be  forced  to  retire  or  be  lim- 
ited in  the  income  he  or  she  may  earn, 
in  order  to  receive  full  social  security 
benefits.  I  have  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  a  great  nmnber  of  my  colleagues, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  have 
introduced  similar  bills  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  which  I  dare  to  hope  is 
a  harbinger  of  broad  bipartisan  support 
of  this  measure  that  will  lead  to  its  ul- 
timate passage  before  this  session  ends. 

Those  who  have  reached  the  age  where 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  social  security 
benefits,  for  which  they  have  already 
paid  their  taxes,  should  not  be  forced  to 
retire  in  order  to  receive  full  benefits, 
or  be  penalized  for  having  other  sources 
of  income.  This  is  not  required  of  those 
who  have  paid  their  premiums  on  an- 
nuity   policies    with    private    insurance 
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companies,  and  it  should  not  be  required 
of  those  who  have  paid  their  premiums 
in  the  form  of  social  security  taxes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  more  wealthy,  who  own 
stocks,  bonds,  real  estate,  and  other  as- 
sets from  which  they  draw  an  income, 
are  not  limited  in  the  amount  of  income 
they  may  receive  in  order  to  qualify  for 
full  social  security  benefits.  I  can  see  no 
justification  or  defense  for  this  kind  of 
discrimination  against  the  less  fortu- 
nate of  our  citizens  whose  only  income 
outside  of  social  security  is  in  the  form 
•  of  wages  and  salaries  for  work  per- 
formed. Everyone  should  be  treated  alike. 
The  Government's  failure  to  control 
splraling  inflation  has  hurt  those  on 
modest  and  fixed  incomes.  The  elderly 
and  people  with  disabilities,  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  and  those  whovare 
often  without  otber  sources  of  income, 
find  that  the  meager  increases  in  their 
soci^il  security  payments  have  been  off- 
set by  spiraling  Inflation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  those  on  a 
limited  income  to  bear  the  often  devas- 
tating consequence"^  of  Government  poli- 
cies that  do  nothing  to  control  inflation. 
And  certainly  there  is  no  reason  for 
placing  a  limit  on  how  much  extra  in- 
come a  senior  citizen  receiving  benefits 
may  earn.  Our  society  cannot  afford  to 
waste  the  special  skills  for  our  elderly  by 
depriving  them  of  their  social  security 
benefits  if  they  choose  to  continue  work- 
ing. \ 

It  is  Congress,  ana  only  Congress, 
which  can  correct  this  injustice.  The 
right  of  those  on  social  security  to  live 
in  dignity,  and  not  despair,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  I  hope 
we  will  correct  the  present  situation  by 
passing  this  bill. 


SHOE  INDUSTRY:  A  MATTER  OF 
ECONOMIC  SURVIVAL 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  prestigious  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  and  a  man  I  admire  greatly.  Mr. 
Richard  Hill,  has  recently  written  to 
Secretary  W.  Michael  Blumenthal  urg- 
ing import  relief  for  the  domestic  shoe 
industry. 

Mr.  Hill  and  I  have  approached  many 
issues  of  trade  from  differing  perspec- 
tives in  years  past;  however,  this  is  an 
issue  on  which  we  fuUv  agree.  His  letter, 
written  from  the  perspective  of  a  bank 
that  does  extensive  international  busi- 
ness and  has  taken  a  strong  position  on 
matters  of  free  trade,  illuminates  the  ex- 
tent of  injury  this  industry  has  sus- 
tained— an  Industry  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  the  economy  of 
the  Northeast. 

Trade  philosphies  aside,  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  disagreement  on  the 
fact  that  our  trade  laws  are  constructed 
so  that  an  industry,  seriously  jeopardized 
by  imports,  is  to  be  afforded  a  breathing 
space  to  recover.  The  shoe  industry  has 
demonstrated  this  need,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Hill,  and  under  our  laws  should 


be  afforded  the  relief  recommended  by 
the  rrc.  And  whUe  this  is  an  issue  that 
spans  many  regions  of  the  country,  it  Is 
particularly  crucial  to  our  ailing  economy 
of  the  Northeast;  we  simply  can  not  sus- 
tain the  further  job  losses  that  would 
result  if  this  relief  is  not  forthcoming. 

I  would  also  like  to  enclose  a  copy  of 
a    letter   I   received    from    the   Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  this  matter. 
FrasT  National  Bank  op  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  9,  1977. 
Congressman  James  A.  Bttrke 
Cannon  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bttrke:  Because  of 
your  long-standing  interest  and  concern  in 
the  problem  of  Import  competition,  I  wanted 
you  to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  Dick  Hill 
recently  sent  to  Secretary  Blumenthal  sup- 
porting the  International  Trade  Commission 
recommendation  for  a  tariff-quota  system. 

I  believe  this  is  an  Important  step  along 
the  way  to  keeping  the  New  England  eco- 
nomy healthy.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  on  these  matters  In  the  future. 
Sincerely 

James  M.  Howell. 

First  National  Bank  op  Boston, 

Boston.  Mass.,  March  2. 1977. 
Hon.  W.  M.  Blttmenthal, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Blumenthal:  You  and  I 
last  met  in  Tokyo  as  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Japan-U.S.  Economic  Rela- 
tions and,  needless  to  say,  I  was  proud  to 
learn  of  your  appointment  to  such  a  key 
p>ositlon  in  new  government. 

I  am  writing  with  regard  to  the  decision 
pending  in  the  Administration  on  a  pro- 
posal for  relief  for  the  United  States  shoe 
Industry  from  import  competition. 

Our  Bank  has  taken  a  forthright  position 
In  support  of  free  trade,  as  befits  an  orga- 
nization with  extensive  International  busi- 
ness. In  November,  1  gave  a  speech  at  the 
National  Trade  Convention  in  New  York, 
which  dealt  with  the  problems  that  could 
arise  from  the  growing  external  debt  held 
by  some  developing  countries.  In  particular, 
I  stressed  that  the  United  States  and  other 
Industrialized  countries  should  reduce  Im- 
port barriers  to  provide  growing  markets 
that  will  assist  the  orderly  servicing  of  ex- 
ternal debt.  Some  United  States  industries, 
I  indicated,  would  suffer  In  the  adjustment. 
No  mention  was  made  in  my  speech  of  the 
shoe  industry  which  has  experienced  sub- 
stantial import  competition  and  Is  still  a 
large  «nployer  In  the  Northeast.  At  the  same 
time,  liowever,  I  said  that  this  adjustment 
will  beVreatly  facilitated  If  we  can  achieve 
steady  Aid  stable  growth  for  the  American 
economy  and  that  tax  and  accounting 
changes  which  encourage  Investment  In 
plants  and  equipment  offer  the  best  promise 
for  long-term  growth,  more  Jobs  and  lower 
inflation.  The  economies  of  the  Northeast 
region  have  not  achieved  this  Improvement 
In  economic  activity  and  Investment  and 
accordingly  we  feel  Justified  In  supporting 
some  protective  action  with  respect  to  an 
Industry  which  Is  Important  to  It. 

As  you  know,  the  degree  of  Import  pene- 
tration In  total  United  States  shoe  sales  (47 
percent)  is  larger  than  for  almost  any  other 
broadly  defined  Industry.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  Imports  are  a  major  factor  In  the 
decline  of  the  domestic  Industry.  Shoe  pro- 
duction Is  concentrated  largely  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states.  The  top 
four  shoe  producing  states  are  Pennsylvania. 
Missouri,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  Al- 
though leather  manufacturing  employment 
wUl  continue  to  decline.  It  Is  still  sizable, 
amounting  to  47,000  in  New  England  and  the 


JOd-Atlantlc  states.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is 
unwise  to  aUow  a  further  rapid  deteriora- 
tion in  this  Important  regional  industry. 

Some  degree  of  protection  for  this  Indus- 
try Is  not  Inconsistent  with  a  general  con- 
cern that  developing  countries  be  allowed 
to  expand  exports  to  service  debt.  With  re-i 
spect  to  shoe  Imports,  competition  has  been^ 
extraordinary  and  comes  primarily  from 
Taiwan,  and  secondarily  from  Italy,  Korea, 
Spain,  and  Brazil,  all  of  which  have  a  wide 
range  of  alternatl^ export  opportunities. 

I  respectfully  i^rgfe  that  you  support  the 
tariff-quota  syswm  proposal  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  for  shoe  Imports 
since  It  provides  effective  protection  without 
being  excessively  rigid. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  D.  Hill, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Greater  Boston, 
Chamber  op  Commerce, 
Boston,  Mass..  March  8, 1977. 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,- 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  REPRESENTArrvE  Burke:  The  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Joins  ^Ae 
American  Footwear  Industry  AssoclatioJand 
the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  UpL- 
CIO,  In  their  efforts  to  effect  a  modification 
In  the  current  foreign  shoe  Import  trade  im- 
balance and  the  attendant  damaging  conse- 
quences to  numerous  American  shoe  com- 
panies and  thousands  of  workers. 

The  members  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITC)  have  unanimously  con- 
cluded on  two  occasions  that  the  recent  level 
cf  foreign  shoe  Imports  has  seriously  Injured 
our  domestic  Industry.  A  majority  of  the  ITC 
members  have.fecommended  that  a  tariff  rate 
quota  be  established  and  this  recommenda- 
tion Is  supported  by  the  Industry  and  orga- 
nized labor. 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  critical  prob- 
lem Is  the  level  of  hourly  compensation  paid 
to  workers  In  the  principal  competing -foreign 
nations.  In  the  past  ten  years,  imports  of 
foreign  shoes  have  more  than  doubled  and 
market  penetration  is  at  an  unparalled  50%. 
This  has  caused  domestic  production  to  fall 
so  sharply  that  some  240  companies  are  no 
longer  in  business.  Employment  has  declined 
by  70.000  workers  and.  In  1976,  the  industry's 
unemployment  rate  was  60%  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

The  history  of  the  shoe  Industry  In  Massa- 
chusetts is  no  brighter,  and  If  the  situation 
Is  not  ameliorated,  the  outcome  could  be 
disastrous  for  the  21,000  shoe  workers  In  the 
Commonwealth. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  we  ask  you, 
as  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  to 
support  the  ITC  recommendation  now  before 
the  President  and  to  communicate  your  posi- 
tion to  the  Chief  Executive. 
Re.spectfully, 

Thomas  A.  Sampson, 

President. 


REPORT  OF  AD  HOC  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRESIDENTIAL  PAY  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

'Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks) .  ^ 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan?  Mr.  Speake^ 
I  believe  it  is  an  appropriate  moment  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Presidential  Pay  Rec- 
ommendations has  now  completed  its 
report. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
cludes some  very  important  findings  and 
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subcopimittee  are 
lendations 
legislation 


recon  mendations 


tie 


recommendations  for  legislitive  action. 
SpeciflcaUy,  the  subcomm  ttee  report 
recommends  deferring  all  pay  adjust- 
ments for  Members  of  Congr  jss,  insuring 
a  record  vote  on  quadrennia  pay  recom- 
mendations should  a  major  ty  of  Mem- 
bers so  desire,  and  prohibitij  ig  any  com- 
parability adjustment  for  officials  in  a 
year  in  which  the  qu&drenilal  recom- 
mendations become  effective. 

The  members  of  the 
in  agreement  with  the 
and  with  the  need  for  passing 
to  accomplish  these  changes 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this 
time  since  the  passage  of 
that  a  subcommittee  of  thL 
formally  considered  and 
changes  in  that  act. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  it  wjould 
tremely  unwise  for  the  Hous( 
cipitously  by  changing  or 
aspect  of  the  existing  pay-fl:JIng 
nism  until  there  has  been  an 
for  Members  to  review  the 
tee's  report,  and  the  full 
act  on  legislation.  Clfcirman 
sured   the   subcommittee 
schedule  such  legislation  for 
sideration  bv  the  committee 
for  early  consideration  by 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the 
subcommittee  repoij  in  the 
this  point: 
Report  op  the  Stbcommittee  cter  Presiden- 
tial Pat  Recommendat  ons 
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The    Subcommittee    on 
Recommendations  was  chaired 
orable  William  D.  Ford  with 
Udall,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Clay.  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Solarz 
DerwlnsKl,   and  Mr.  John   H. 
members.  It  met  on  February 
by  imanlmous  consent  of  the 
meeting  was  open  to  the  press 
He.  Media  coverage  included 
resentatlves  of  all  the  news  meAla 
resentatlves  from  three   natlonjil 
networks. 

At  this  rineetlng,  the  Subcoi 
not  to  approve  for  full  Commltt^ 
tlon  certain  resolutions  disappi  ovlng 
part  of  the  President's  pay 
for  top  level  positions  In  the  Executive 
Islattve,  and  Judicial  branches 
all  similar  resolutions  then 
the  Subcommittee. 

The  actions  of  the  Subcomml 
ruary  16  followed  a  period  of 
committee  consideration  of  the 
mendations  themselves  as  well 
related  strictly  to  the  merits  of 
ommendatlons.  such  as  the 
der   which    they   become 
manner  in  which  they  are  dete 
Subcommittee's    experience 
there   Is   much   mlsunderstandliig 
spect  to  the  existing  pay  setting 
particularly  concerning  the  undnrlylpg 
cept  of  a  citizens  commission  fc  rmuli 
provide  a  nonpartisan  and  object  Ive 
the  pay  recommendations. 

fn  view  of  the  significance 
committee's  actions  and  of  the 
of  insuring  an  understanding  of 
pay  setting  mechanism,  it  has 
Tlsable  to  Issue  this  report  whldh — 

( 1 )  summarizes  section  225  of 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law 
the    pay   recommendations   prei^ously 
mltted  pursuant  to  that  Act; 

(2)  simimarlzes  the  FY  1977 
mendations  of  the  Quadrennial 
and  of  the  President; 

(3)  reviews  the  actions  of  thd  Committee 
and  the  Subcommittee  taken  wlih  respect  to 
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the  FY  1977  pay  recommendations  of  the 
President; 

(4)  sets  forth  the  Subcommittee's  find- 
ings with  respect  to  problems  under  the 
existing  law;  and 

(5)  sets  forth  the  Subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  pay-fixing 
procedures. 

SUMMARY     OP    SUBCOMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  February  7,  8,  and  9,  the  Subcommittee 
held  public  hearings  on  the  various  disap- 
proval resolutions.  Testimony  was  taken 
from  34  witnesses. 

Prior  to  and  during  these  hearings,  the 
Subcommittee  made  every  effort  to  Insure 
that  Individuals  who  desired  to  testify  or 
to  submit  statements  for  the  record  were  ad- 
vised of  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Testimony 
was  received  from  27  Members  of  Congress, 
and  an  additional  96  Members  submitted 
statements  for  the  record. 
,  At  Its  meeting  of  February  16,  after  agree- 
ing unanimously  to  open  the  hearings  to 
the  public  and  the  media,  the  Subcommittee 
took  the  following  actions: 

1.  By  a  record  vote  of  1  to  4,  defeated  a 
motion  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot  to  favorably 
report  House  Resolution  201  (disapproving 
all  of  the  President's  pay  recommendations) 
to  the  full  Committee. 

2.  By  voice  vote,  defeated  a  motion  offered 
by  Mr.  Rousselot  to  report  House  Resolution 
152  (disapproving  Members'  pay  Increase 
only)   to  the  full  Committee. 

3.  By  a  record  vote  of  1  to  4,  defeated  a 
motion  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot  to  report 
House  Resolution  201,  without  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  full  Committee. 

4.  By  voice  vote,  adopted  a  motion  to  table 
all  House  Resolutions  similar  to  H.  Res.  201 
and  H.  Res.  152,  with  Mr.  Rousselot  asking  to 
be  recorded  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Finally,  the  Subcommittee  agreed  to  issue 
a  report  containing  Its  views  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  pay  setting 
mechanism. 

SUMMARY    OP    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Subcommittee's  detailed  findings  and 
Its  specific  legislative  recommendations  are 
set  forth  in  later  sections  of  this  report.  If 
the  Subcommittee's  recommendations  are 
enacted,  major  revisions  would  result  in  the 
pay-fixing  mechanism  for  top  officials  in  the 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  branches. 

Mainly,  the  recommendations  provide  that 
In  the  future — 

(1)  any  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Congress, 
including  any  comparability  adjustment, 
would  not  take  effect  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress; 

(2)  a  record  vote  in  the  House  on  pay 
raises,  based  on  Quadrennial  Conunlsslon 
recommendations,  would  be  guaranteed  if  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  so 
desire;  and 

(3)  although  the  October  comparability 
adjustment  mechanism  would  be  retained. 
Public  Law  94-82  would  be  amended  to  pre- 
vent officials  from  receiving  a  comparability 
adjustment  in  any  year  In  which  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission  recommendations  be- 
come effective. 

The  recommendations  would  work  as 
follows : 

The  present  system  of  a  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission, would  continue  on  a  four-year  cycle, 
with  the  next  one  being  appointed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1980,  and  a  new  Commission  appointed 
in  January  of  every  fourth  year  thereafter. 
The  Commission  would  study  and  review 
the  rates  of  pay  for  top  government  officials 
and  recommend  adjxistments  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Just  as  It  does  presently.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  submit  his  first 
recommendations  in  January,  1981,  the  pay 
raises  for  Members  of  Congress  only  to  be- 
come effective  two  years  thereafter.  Subse- 
quent recommendations  would  be  submitted 
at  four  year  intervals  in  January  (1985,  1989, 
etc.),  and  the  pay  raises  for  Members  would 
become  effective  two  years  thereafter.  This 


would  Insure  that  the  President  could  not 
alter  the  statutory  timeframe,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  for  submitting  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

The  pay  recommendations  would  be  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  they  were  submitted  to 
Congress  unless  either  House  disapproved  all 
or  part  of  the  recommendations.  The  House 
Rules  would  be  amended  to  guarantee  a  flopr 
vote  on  the  recommendations  within  30  days. 
If  a  discharge  motion  was  filed  under  a  new 
simplified  procedure,  and  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House.  The 
new  procedure  would  provide  that  such  a 
motion  could  be  filed  Immediately  upon  a 
disapproval  resolution  having  been  before  a 
committee  for  fifteen  days,  rather  than  the  30 
days  required  under  current  House  Rules. 

In  the  four-year  period  between  quadren- 
nial reviews,  .officials  covered  by  the  quad- 
rennial system,  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress, would  receive  annual  salary  adjust- 
ments equal  to  the  average  comparability 
adjustments  given  to  General  Schedule  em- 
ployees except-  In  those  years  when  Quad- 
rennial recommendations  become  effective. 
Members  of  Congress  would  not  receive  an- 
nual adjustments,  since  these  would  be  de- 
ferred until  the  next  Congress. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  with  respect 
to  all  adjustments  In  Members'  pay.  Mem- 
bers would  be  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
adjustment  approved  during  the  then  cur- 
rent Congress.  All  pay  adjustments  for  Mem- 
bers would  be  deferred  until  the  Congress 
next  following  the  effective  dalje  of  that  ad- 
justment for  officials  In  the  other  two 
branches.  The  net  result  would  be  that  Mem- 
bers" pay,  at  the  most,  would  be  adjusted 
only  once  in  each  Congress,  and  the  nature 
of  that  adjustment  would  be  determined 
during  the  preceding  Congress.  Officials  in  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  branches  would  re- 
ceive no  more  than  one  adjustment  In  any 
given  year. 

FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT  OP  1967 

Section  225  of  Public  Law  90-206,  approved 
December  16,  1967,  2  U.S.C.  351,  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  to  serve 
for  the  period  of  the  1969  fiscal  year,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Commission  to 
serve  during  the  period  of  every  fourth  fiscal 
year  following  the  1969  fiscal  year. 

The  Commission  Is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, three  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
two  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  two  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  Is  required  to  conduct 
quadrennial  reviews  of,  and  recommend  rates 
of  pay  for,  Members  of  Congress,  the  prin- 
cipal officials  of  the  legislative  branch,  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  principal  officials  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  quadrennial  review 
and  recommendations  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President,  who,  In  turn.  Is  required 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  with  his  next 
budget,  his  recommendations  as  to  the  exact 
rates  of  pay  he  deems  advisable. 

The  President's  recommendations  become 
effective  automatically,  unless  within  ap- 
proximately 30  days  after  the  recommenda- 
tions are  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  enacts  a  statute  establishing  dif- 
ferent rates  of  pay,  or  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress  disapproves  all  or  any  part  of  the 
recommendations. 

PRIOR   RECOMMENDATIONS    UNDER    1967    ACT 

Fiscal  Year  1969 
The  pay  recommendations  of  the  first  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial Salaries,  appointed  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
were  submitted  to  the  President  on  December 
2,  1968.  President  Johnson.  In  turn,  sub- 
mitted his  pay  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  his  budget  message  on  January  17, 
1969.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  President  for  certain  selected 
positions  are  set  forth  below : 
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Recommendations 

Commission        President 

Executive  level  I 

$60,  000 

$60,  000 

Executive  level  II- 

50,  000 

42,  600 

^xecutive  level  V- 

40,000 

36.  000 

Members  of 

Congress 

50,  000 

42,  500 

Chief  Justice  of  the 

-•       62, 500 

United  States... 

67,  600 

Associate     Justices 

of  Supreme,,- — 

Court  

65,  000 

60,  000 

Circuit  court 

/ 

judges 

50,  000 

42,  500 

District  court 

judges 

47.  500 

40,000 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  transmit- 
ting his  pay  recommendations.  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  while  he  believed 
the  $50,000  Congressional  salary,  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  could  be  Jus- 
tified, the  leaders  of  Congress  felt  that  an 
Increase  to  $42,500  was  more  likely  to  receive 
the  necessary  support. 

On  February  4,- 1969,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  34-47,  defeated  Senate  Resolution  82 
which  proposed  to  disapprove  the  President's 
pay  recommendations.  On  February  5,  1969, 
the  House  Rules  Committee  voted  to  table 
a  resolution  providing  for  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  133  which  proposed  to  dis- 
approve the  President's  recommendations 
and,  at  that  time,  was  pending  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

Since  neither  House  adopted  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  before  the  end  of  the  30-day 
period,  the  President's  pay  recommendations 
became  effective  In  February  and  March  1969, 
as  applicable  for  each  group  of  officials  cov- 
ered by  the  recommendations. 
Fiscal    Year    1973 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  which  commenced  on 
July  1,  1972,  President  Nixon  delayed  making 
his  appointments  to  the  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission untU  December  11,  1972.  As  a  result 
of  this  delay,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  review  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  In  time  for  him  to  In- 
clude pay  recommendations  in  his  January 
1973  budget.  This  meant  that  the  Presidents 
pay  recommendations  could  not  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  until  1974,  an  election  year. 

The  Commission's  report  was  submitted  to 
the  President  on  June  30,  197^,  and  President 
Nixon  submitted  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  with  his  budget  on  February  4,  1974. 
The  Commission  recommended  an  im- 
mediate 25  percent  Increase  in  salaries  for 
levels  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  and  equivalent  positions  in  the  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  branches.  However,  due 
to  the  state  of  the  economy,  the  President 
recommended  that  the  pay  adjustments  be- 
come effective  In  three  steps  of  approximately 
71/2  percent  each,  beginning  in  March  1974, 
January  1975,  and  January  1976. 

Set  forth  below  are  the  pay  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent for  certain  selected  positions: 


Commis- 
sJon's 
recom-  President's  recommendation 

menda 

Hon         1974         1975         1976 


Executive  level  I $70,000  $60,000  $64,500  $64,500 

Executive  level  II 53, 000  45, 700  49, 100  52, 800 

Executive  level  V 45,000  38,700  41,600  44,700 

Members  of  Congress..  53, 000  45, 700  49, 100  52, 800 
Supreme  Court: 

ChiefJustice 72,500  62,500  67,200  67,200 

Associate  Justices...  70,000  60,000  64,500  64,500 

Circuit  Court  Judges...  53,000  45,700  49,100  52,800 

District  Court  Judges..  50,000  43,000  46,200  49,700 


On  March  6,  1974,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  71  to  26,  adopted  Senate  Resolution  293 
which  disapproved  all  of  the  President's  pay 
recommendations.  In  the  House,  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported 
House  Resolution  807,  disapproving  all  of 
the  President's  recommendations  on  March  4, 
1974,  but  the  Senate's  action  made  further 
consideration  of  H.  Res.  807  unnecessary. 

FISCAL    YEAR    1977    PAY    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1977 
was  completed  In  August  1976  and  the  Com- 
mission submitted  Its  report  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  on  December  2,  1976. 

In  Its  report,  the  Commission  pointed  out 
that  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  highest 
officials  of  all  three  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment have  received  only  one  Increase  In 
salary,  a  nominal  5  percent  Increase  In  Octo- 
ber, 1975.  During  this  eight-year  period,  av- 
erage private  wages  Increased  by  70  percent, 
the  consumer  price  Index  went  up  by  more 
than  60  percent,  and  civil  pay  Increased  by 
65  percent.  While  these  economic  Indicators 
clearly  would  have  justified  a  50  percent 
Increase  in  the  pay  of  the  government's  top 
officials,  the  Commission  concluded  that  di- 
rect pay  comparisons  with  the  private  sector 
are  neither  feasible  nor  appropriate  for  al- 
most all  of  the  positions  covered  by  the 
Commission's  report.  Therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  salary  Increases  which.  In 
its  opinion,  would  result  In  the  minimum 
levels  of  |>ay  necessary  to  attract  and  retain 
first-rate  Individuals  for  these  positions  and 
not  exclude  those  individuals  whose  entire 
standard  of  living  Is  dependent  on  current 
earned  ^come. 

In  order  to  restore  public  confidence  In 
go\'ernment,  the  Commission  recommended 
that  the  proposed  pay  Increases  be  tied  to 
the  establishment  of  new  and  more  stringent 
codes  of  conduct  for  all  three  branches  of 
the  government.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  such  codes  of  conduct  In- 
clude, as  a  minimum,  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

1.  Full  public  disclosure  of  each  official's 
financial  affairs. 

2.  Rigorous  restrictions  on  outside  earned 
income. 

3.  Strict  confilct  of  Interest  provisions  on 
investments. 

4.  Appropriate  and  accountable  expense 
aIlo\yance6. 

5.  Clear  and  reasonable  restrictions  on 
post-service   employment. 

6.  Vigorous  and  consistent  auditing. 

President  Ford  submitted  his  pay  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  on  January  17, 
1977.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  strongly  endorsed  the  Commis- 
sion's reconomendation  for  new  and  more 
stringent  codes  of  conduct.  The  President 
stated  that  he  would  not  recommend  the 
salary  Increases  In  the  absence  of  a  firm 
commitment  to  new  codes  of  conduct.  In 
addition,  the  President  advised  the  Congress 
that  President-elect  Carter  had  endorsed  the 
salaiy  proposals  and  the  recommendation 
for  stronger  codes  of  conduct. 

The  salary  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission and  of  the  President  for  certain 
selected  positions  are  as  follows: 


Recommendations 


Commission 


President 


Recommendations 


Commission 


President 


Executive  level  I.  _  $67, 500  $66,  000 

Executive  level  n.  60, 000  57, 500 

Executive  level  V.-  49, 000  47, 500 
Members  of 

Congress 57, 500  57, 500 

Chief  Justice  of  the 

United  States...  80. 000  75, 000 


Associate  Justices 

of  Supreme 

Court 77,500  72,000 

Circuit  court 

Judges ,65,000  57.500 

District  court 

Judges 62.000  54,500 


COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION  OP  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  February  1,  1977,  two  days  before  the 
full  Committee's  organizational  meeting,  the 
Honorable  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
sent  a  letter  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, Indicating  that  he  would  appoint  an  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  to  consider  the  various 
House  Resolutions,  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee, to  disapprove  aU  or  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's FY  1977  pay  recommendations. 
Chairman  Nix  extended  the  opportxinlty 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  to  testify  at 
the  hearings  or, to  submit  comments  for  the 
record. 

The  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Presidential 
Pay  Recommendations,  consisting  of  seven 
Members,  was  appointed  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  full  Committee  on  February  3.  The 
Honorable  William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  each  and  everj' 
Member  of  the  Committee  who  expressed  his 
or  her  desire  to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee, 
was  fippolnted  by  the  Chairman. 

In  a  press  release  dated  February  3,  1977, 
Chairman  Ford  announced  the  Subcommit- 
tee's schedule  of  hearings  for  February  7,  8 
and  9,  and  Invited  all  Interested  parties  to  ap- 
p>ear  before  the  Subcommittee.  On  the  same 
date,  Chairman  Ford  addressed  a  letter  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  who  had  Intro- 
duced or  co-sponsored  a  disapproval  resolu- 
tion specifically  Inviting  such  Member  to 
testify  at  the  hearings  or  to  submit  com- 
ments for  the  record.  Again,  on  February  7, 
1977,  Chairman  Ford,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  invited  each  Member  who  was  Inter- 
ested m  the  pay  recommendations  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  or  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record. 

At  the  time  of  the  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings on  February  7,  8  and  9,  there  were  pend- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  17  House 
Resolutions  (with  54  sponsors)  proposing  to 
disapprove  all  of  the  President's  pay  recom- 
mendations. In  addition,  there  were  13 
House  Resolutions  (with  16  sponsors)  which 
proposed  to  disapprove  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  the  pay  In- 
crease for  Members  of  Congress. 

During  the  3-day  period,  the  Subcommit- 
tee took  testimony  from  34  witnesses  (Hear- 
ing No.  95-1).  Twenty-seven  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  and 
96  Members  submitted  statements  for  the 
record.  The  Subcommittee  heard  witnesses 
from  the  Carter  Administration;  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association;  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries; 
and  a  consumer  advocate.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  received  official  letters  en- 
dorsing the  President's  pay  recommendations 
from  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Warren  E.  Burger,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  123  Members  of  the  House  who 
either  testified  or  submitted  statements  for 
the  record,  49  Members  opposed  all  of  the 
pay  recommendations,  44  opposed  only  the 
pay  Increases  for  Members  of  Congress,  30 
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recommended  that  the  increase 
until    the   next   Congress,   and 
favored  the  Increase.  However,  c 
significance  is  the  fact  that 
Members,  110  recommended  tha 
be  'required   to  vote  on   any 
increases. 

On  February  16,  1977,  the 
en    Presidential   Pay   Reconum 
open  session  and.  with   a 
took  the  following  actions: 

1.  By  a  record  vote  of  1  to  4, 
motion  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselqt 
ably  report   House   Resolution 
proving  all  of  the  President's  pay 
datlons)  to  the  full  Committee. 

2.  By  voice  vote,  defeated  a 
by  Mr.  Rousselot  to  report  House 

.  152    (disapproving    Members' 
only)  to  the  full  Committee. 

3.  By  a  record  vote  of  1  to  4, 
motion  offered   by  Mr.  Rousselo ; 
House  Resolution  201,  without 
tlon,  to  the  full  Committee. 

4.  By  voice  vote,  adopted  a 
all  House  Resolutions  similar  to 
and  H.  Res.  162,  vsrlth  Mr 
to  be  recorded  in  opposition  to 

SENATE  CONSroESATION  OF  FY  1 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  Senate,  one  resolutior 
proval  (S.  Res.  39)  was  placed  on 
calendar  and  another   (S.  Res.  i 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Civil  Service,  but  there  was  no 
to  vote  on  either  resolution 
tog   Senate   consideration    of   S. 
resolution  reorganizing  the  com 
tem  of  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
to   S.    Res.    4   proposing    to 
of  the  President's  pay 
motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  56  tc 
Rec,  p.  3240,  Pebruary  2,  1977). 

Since  neither  House  disapprove  1 
ident's  pay  recommendations,  ti  e 
effective,  as  to  Members,  on  Marc  i 
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As  discussed  above,  the  pay 
tlons  of  both  the  Qjiadrennial 
and  the  President  were  "tied"  to 
llshment  of  strict  codes  of 
cable  to  the  three  branches  of 
ment. 

After  several  months  of  study. 
Commission  on  Administrative 
the  House  of  Representatives 
Its  own  Initiative  during  the 
(long  before   the  Quadrennial 
submitted  Its  recommendations 
Ident),  completed  action  on  a   _ 
sive  package  of  recommendations 
and  more  stringent  code  of  ethics 
financial    disclosure    system    a 
Members  and  employees  of  the 

On  March  2,  1977,  the  House, 
vote  of  402  to  22,  agreed  to  House 
287  which,  essentially,  embodied 
mendations  of  the  Commission 
tratlve  Review.  As  agreed  to  by 
House  Resolution  287  amended 
the  House  of  Representatives 

1.  Require    full    financial 
Members   and   officers   of   the 
princloal  assistants,  and 
mittee  staff; 

2.  Limit  to  15  percent  of  salary 
of   earned   Income   a"  Member 
from  sources  outside  of  Congres  i 

3.  Limit  to  $760  the  fee  a 

celve  for  making  a  speech  or  an 
or  for  writing  an  article; 

4.  Prohibit  the  acceptance  of  ^ 
Dr  more  in  value  in  any  calendar 
any  person  having  a  direct  interest 
latlon    before    the    Congress    or 
foreign    national    (or    agent    of 
national) ; 
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6.  Abolish  unofficial  office  accounts,  includ- 
ing newsletter  funds,  and  prohibit  the  con- 
version of  political  funds  to  personal  use; 

6.  Impose  new  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  the  frank.  Including  a  prohibition  on  mass 
mailings  under  a  frank  when  the  matter  Is 
mailed  less  than  60  days  before  a  primary 
or  general  election;  and 

7.  Prohibit  official  travel  by  Members  who 
have  annoimced  their  retirement  or  have 
been  defeated  in  the  general  election. 

FINDINGS 

1.  The  concept  of  a  citizens  commission  to 
periodically  study  and  recommend  salary  ad- 
justments for  top  executives  in  the  Legis- 
lative, Judicial,  and  Executive  branches  is 
sound  and  should  be  retained. 

The  history  of  top  level  salary  adjustments 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Quadren- 
nial Commission  In  1967  presents  an  erratic 
picture.  For  example,  dtiring  the  period  1856 
(prior  to  1856  Members  received  per  diem) 
through  1968,  there  were  ten  pay  adjustments 
for  Members  of  Congress — or,  on  an  average, 
one  adjustment  every  11.2  years.  With  respect 
to  cabinet  officers,  from  1789  through  1964 
(the  year  the  Executive  Schedule  was  estab- 
lished) there  were  ten  pay  adjustments,  an 
average  of  one  every  17.5  years.  Supreme 
Court  Justices  received  eleven  adjustments 
between  1789  and  1968,  an  average  of  one 
every  16.3  years.  Clearly  a  mechanism,  similar 
to  the  Quadrennial  Commission  mechanism, 
is  necessary  to  Insure  periodic  salary  review 
for  these  positions.  Past  history  affirms  that  If 
these  salary  adjustments  are  left  solely-  to 
legislative  initiative,  political  realities  Insure 
that  review  and  adjustment  of  these  salaries 
will  return  to  the  haphazard  practices  of  the 
past. 

Close  review  of  reductions  in  Congressional 
salaries  further  emphasizes  the  political  na- 
ture of  salary  adjustments  left  solely  to  legis- 
lative initiative.  On  three  occasions.  Congress 
has  voted  to  reduce  Its  salary  (or  per  diem) . 
In  each  instance,  the  reduction  merely  re- 
pealed the  previous  year's  increase.  More  re- 
cently, the  94th  Congress,  in  effect,  repealed 
an  Increase  by  amendment  to  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act  (P.L.  94-440,  ap- 
proved October  1,  1976).  This  action  blocked 
the  salary  increase  which  Congress  had  au- 
thorized the  previous  year  (P.L.  94-82.  ap- 
proved August  9,  1975) . 

The  QuEwirennial  Commission  concept  re- 
quires the  Ccmmiss^pn  to  review  the  rates  of 
pay  for  the  purpcsa  of  determining  and  rec- 
ommending appropriate  adjustments  (P.L. 
90-206,  Section  225(f)).  Although  the  Com- 
mission's final  recommendations  are  not 
binding,  and  in  fact,  the  President  has  con- 
sistently recommended  smaller  Increases  than 
those  recommended  by  each  of  the  three 
Commlsslcns.  the  statutory  review  reqxiire- 
ments  do  provide  an  empirical  basis  for  the 
President's  recommendations,  as  well  as  any 
action  by  the  Congress.  The  Commission's 
review  insures  that  Presidential  or  Congres- 
sional action  regarding  the  pay  adjustments 
will  not  occur  in  a  vacuum.  The  Subcommit- 
tee strongly  believes  that  comparative  and 
statistical  data  compiled  from  the  Commis- 
sion reviews  is  an  essential  ingredient  when 
pay  adjustments  are  to  be  considered. 

2.  The  change  in  the  beginning  of  the 
government's  fiscal  year  (from  July  1,  to  Oc- 
tober 1)  required  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (PX.  93-344,  Sec.  501),  has  resulted  in 
an  unrealistic  time  frame  during  which  the 
Commission  must  organize,  hold  hearings, 
conduct  surveys,  study  available  data,  de- 
liberate, and  formulate  and  deliver  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President. 

If  the  President  is  to  have  sufficient  time 
to  review  the  Commission's  recommendations 
in  order  to  formulate  his  own  recommenda- 
tions for  transmission  with  his  budget,  the 
Commission  must  present  Its  recommenda- 


tions to  the  President  by  early  December. 
Since  by  law  the  Commission  may  not  be 
established  until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  (now  October  1)  this  permits  a  time 
period  of  only  two  months  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  prepare  its  recommendations. 

This  clearly  Is  not  sufficient  time  for  thor- 
ough and  complete  consideration  of  the 
complex  Issues  Involved  in  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive  pay.  The  law  should  be 
amended  to  change  the  period  of  time  of 
each  commission  to  serve  from  a  fiscal  to  a 
calendar  year  basis.  Thus,  the  next  commis- 
sion would  be  for  the  calendar  year  1980  In 
lieu  of  fiscal  year  1981.  The  President's  rec- 
ommendations would  be  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  January  1981,  the  same  as  under 
existing  law. 

3.  The  1967  Act  permits  the  President  to 
submit  his  recommendations  in  either  an 
election  or  a  non-election  year. 

Although  the  Subcommltee   is  convinced 
that  the  Congress  intended  the  President  to 
submit  his  recommendations  in  a  non-elec- 
tion year.  Public  Law  90-206  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  do  so.  By  delaying  the  date 
to  which  the  Commission  must  submit  Its 
report,  or  by  delaying  the  appointment  of 
Members  to  the  Commission,  the  President 
may  create  a  situation  permitting  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  submitted  in  an  election 
year.  The  report  of  the  second  Quadrennial 
Commission     was     delayed     by     President 
Nixon's  failure  to  appoint  its  members,  and 
as  a  result,  the  President's  recommendations 
were    not    transmitted    to    Congress    until 
January  1974,  an  election  year.  The  Senate 
disapproved  those  recommendations  in  toto. 
The  Subcommittee  firmly  believes  that  the 
politics  of  any  pay-adjustment  are  such  that 
it  must  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in  a 
non-election  year.  The  political  pressure  ex- 
perienced by  the  Subcommittee  Members  In 
this  non-election  year  was  awesome.  Political 
pressure  in  an  election  year  appears  to  be 
unbearable.   Congress  has   not  approved   an 
election  year  pay  increase  since   1866,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  such  pay  adjust- 
ments have  been  totally  and  fully  warranted. 
4.  In  the  absence  of  periodic  adjustments 
such  as  those  authorized  under  Public  Law 
94-82,  a  four  or  eight  year  time  lag  between 
adjustments  under  Public  Law  90-206  and 
the  substantial  recommended  increases  which 
result  create  practical  and  political  problems. 
When  Public  Law  90-206  was  approved  in 
1967,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  four  year 
review  cycle  would  result  in  recommendations 
for    legislative,    judicial    and    executive    pay 
adjustments  which  were  timely,  and  appro- 
priate,  but  not   unduly  large.  Two  factors, 
however,  resvUted  in  this  year's  recommenda- 
tions for  a  28.9  percent  average  pay  Increase 
for  Members. 

First,  the  period  between  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  first  commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  the  announcement  of  the  third 
commission's  recommendations  (1969-1976) 
was  one  of  extremely  high  infiatlon.  During 
this  period,  average  hourly  private  non-farm 
earnings  increased  by  70.1  percent.  The  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  increased  by  60.5  percent. 
Pay  of  civil  servants  under  the  General 
Schedule  increased,  on  an  average,  65.7  per- 
cent.i 

Second,  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  in  1974 
of  the  President's  recommendations  restated 
m  an  eight  year  period  when  there  were  no 
adjustments  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-206. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  an  October  1975 
increase  of  5  percent  authorized  by  Public 
Law  94-82.  the  pay  for  Incumbents  of  posi- 
tions   covered    by    Public    Law    90-206    was 

'  "The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries", 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Committee  Print  94-27,  94th  Congress.  2nd 
Session,  page  12. 
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frozen  for  eight  years.  If  the  President's  1974 
recommendation  of  $52,800  for  Members  had 
become  effective,  the  current  increase  to  $57,- 
500  would  represent  only  an  8.8  percent  in- 
crease. 

Unless  the  pay  adjustment  mechanism  is 
changed  to  provide  for  more  frequent  adjust- 
ments, the  Siibcommittee  forsees  the  follow- 
ing problems. 

First,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  General  Schedule  comparability 
increases  for  the  next  five  years  will  average 
5.6  percent  annually. 

If  the  Executive  Level  V  salary  celling 
($47,500)  is  not  adjusted  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  next  Commission  recom- 
mendations (January  1981),  "salary  com- 
pression" will  affect  employees  to  grades  GS- 
16,  step  5,  and  above.  A  GS-15,  step  5,  who 
tqday  receives  $38,293  would  receive,  but  for 
the  celling,  $47,618  as  of  October,  1980. 

Second,  If  the  next  scheduled  Quadren- 
nial recommendation  simply  provides  an  in- 
crease equivalent  to  that  received  by  Gen- 
eral Schedule  employees,  that  Increase  would 
be  approximately  24.4  percent.  This  is  almost 
as  large  an  Increase  as  that  which  took  effect 
this  year. 

Third,  recommended  increases  on  the 
order  of  twenty  to  thirty  percent,  which  the 
Subcommittee  believes  are  inevitable  under 
the  existing  Quadrennial  system,  appear  out- 
rageous to  the  average  citizen  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  fact  Justified.  The  size  of  the 
increase,  not  its  merits,  is  the  focal  point 
of  consideration.  The  fact  that  an  individ- 
ual's salary  was  frozen  but  for  one  5  percent 
Increase  for  eight  years  was  overlooked  this 
year  and  figures  such  as  28.9  percent  or  30 
percent  became  the  sole  issue  with  respect  to 
the    recommended    Increases. 

The  size  of  the  recommended  Increases 
is  a  special  problem  for  those  recipients  who 
are  required  to  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  whose  employment  may  depend 
on  their  stand  on  those  recommendations — 
Members  of  Congress.  The  problem  is  partic- 
ularly acute  for  first  and  second  term  Mem- 
bers who,  unlike  their  colleagues,  have  not 
experienced  a  30  percent  decline  In  the  piir- 
chaslng  power  of  their  pay  check,  and  who 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  charge  that 
"you  knew  what  the  pay  was  when  you  ran 
for  the  job." 

The  Subcommittee  expects  thfet  many 
citizens  would  not  object  to  a  5  percent  per 
annum  Increase  for  individuals  whose  sal- 
aries are  adjusted  under  the  Quadrennial 
mechanism.  Many  of  these  same  citizens, 
however,  would  believe  an  equivalent  21.5 
percent  Increase  following  a  four  year  freeze 
to  be  exhorbltant.  \ 

A  fourth  problem  with  the  four  year  re- 
view system  is  that  even  with  the  recent  sal- 
ary adjustments,  approximately  6,300  Indi- 
viduals will  not  receive  any  pay  adjustment 
for  four  years.  This  number  Includes  approx- 
imately 2,500  individuals  whose  salaries  are 
adjusted  pursuant  to  the  Quadrennial  sys- 
tem, plus  an  additional  3,800  individuals 
whose  salaries  are  presently  limited  by  the 
Level  V  statutory  celling.  This  number  will 
increase  each  year  as  more  salaries  reach  the 
celling  as  the  result  of  comparability  in- 
creases. 

The  Subcommittee  estimates  that  the 
total  number  of  frozen  salaries  could  reach 
23,000  before  the  next  scheduled  Quadren- 
nial recommendations.  These  Individuals  will 
experience  a  constant  decline  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  pay  checks. 

5.  The  Executive  Salary  Cost-of-Llvlng  Ad- 
justment Act  (P.L.  94-2) . 

The  problems  discussed  In  point  4  would 
be  precluded  If  Congress  retains  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  Executive 
Salary  Cost-of-Llving  Adjustment  Act  (P.L. 
94-82).  The  Act  provides  that  salaries  for 
positions  subject  to  the  Quadrennial  review 
will  be  adjusted  annually  by  a  percentage 


equal  to  the  average  percentage  adjustment 
for  positions  under  the  General  Schedule. 

General  Schedule  salaries  are  adjusted 
each  October  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-656) .  An- 
nual General  Schedule  adjustments  are  not 
"cost-of-living"  adjustments  although  they 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  such.  Rather, 
pursuant  to  P.L.fl  1-656,  these  annual  adjust- 
ments result  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
blUty"  between  Federal  salaries  and  private 
sector  salaries.  The  primary  data  used  for 
pursuant  to  PX.  91-656,  these  annual  adjust- 
ments result  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
surveys  of  private  sector  salaries.  The  In- 
crease in  the  cost-of-living  or  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  not  a  determinant  in  these 
adjustments  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  increase  may  have  affected  Increases  in 
private  sector  salaries. 

Accordingly,  adjustments  authorized  for 
officials  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  exec- 
utive branches  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-82, 
are  not  based  upon  Increases  in  the  "cost-of- 
living".  Instead  they  are  determined  by  the 
average  "comparability"  increase  accorded  to 
General  Schedule  employees.  Nevertheless, 
last  year,  and  we  expect  In  every  subsequent 
year,  it  will  be  charged  that  Congress  and  top 
level  goevrnment  officials  benefit  from  In- 
creases in  the  cost-of-living.  The  Subcom- 
mittee regrets  that  this  misunderstanding  Is 
encouraged  by  the  misnomer  "Cost-of-Llving 
Adjustment"  in  the  title  of  the  Act. 

Last  year,  by  an  amendment  to  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Act  (P.L.  94- 
440.  Congress  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
for  any  pay  Increase  authorized  under  Public 
Law  94-82  to  Individuals  subject  to  the  Quad- 
rennial mechanism.  Absent  this  amendment, 
those  individuals  would  have  received  a  4.8 
percent  pay  increase  on  October  1,  1976,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  94-82. 

The  Subcommittee  Is  concerned  by  last 
year's  action  and  foresees  problems  if  the 
Congress  attempts  to  deny  future  increases 
In  the  same  manner. 

In  his  opinion  letter  of  September  21, 1976, 
to  the  former  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mlttpe  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  (B- 
145492,  dated  September  21, 1976)  the  Comp- 
troller General  Indicated  that  last  year's 
amendment  did  not  "suspend  or  postpone 
the  operation  of  Public  Law  94-82  and  it 
is  not  therefore  a  limitation  on  the  rates 
established  thereimder.  The  language  sets 
a  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds."  Thus,  the 
legal  pay  rates  for  individuals  covered  by  the 
Quadrennial  mechanism  increased  by  4.8 
percent.  This  Includes  the  rate  for  Level  V, 
the  statutory  ceiling  level.  The  Comptroller 
General  further  noted  that  since  the  amend- 
ment referred  only  to  positions  covered  by 
the  Quadrennial  mechanism,  funds  could 
be  used  to  pay  Individuals,  such  as  those 
under  the  General  Schedule,  at  the  appro- 
priate legal  rate.  The  end  result  was  that 
General  Schedule  employees  at  the  statutory 
ceiling  received  pay  at  the  new  Level  V  rate 
($39,600)  while  Individuals  who  actually  oc- 
cupied Level  V  positions  received  pay  at  the 
old  rate  ($37,800). 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  last  year's 
amendment  Is  now  moot  In  light  of  the 
implementation  of  pay  Increases  pursuant 
to  the  Quadrennial  mechanism.  However,  the 
Congress  could  enact  the  same  \ise  of  funds 
prohibition  this  year  and  In  succeeding 
years.  In  that  event,  using  the  CBO  assump- 
tion of  5.6  percent  annual  comparability  ad- 
justments, the  salary  paid  individuals  in 
positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  step  7  and  above 
would  exceed  the  salary  paid  for  Executive 
Level  V  In  1977,  for  Level  IV  In  1978,  for 
Level  III  in  1979,  and  would  be  approximately 
eqtial  to  Level  n  In  1980.  The  next  Quadren- 
nial recommendations  are  not  scheduled  un- 
til 1981.  Before  that  time,  approximately 
20,000  individuals  would  be  receiving  a 
salary  only  slightly  less  than  that  paid  for 


Level  II  which  is  the  rate  for  Circuit  Court 
Judges  and  Congressmen. 

Another  problem  cotUd  arise  if  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is  subject  to  a  use  of  funds  pro- 
hibition should  press  a  claim  against  the 
government.  It  Is  clear  that  the  individual 
is  not  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  pay  estab- 
lished by  law  for  his  position.  The  Subcom- 
mittee believes  that  a  court  could  find  that 
the  Individual  Is,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition on  \ise  of  funds,  entitled  to  be  paid 
at  his  legal  rate. 

Finally,  Public  Law  94-82  currently  pro- 
vides for  comparability  adjustments  for 
Quadrennial  officials  every  year,  including  a 
year  when  the  Quadrennial  pay  recommen- 
dations become  effective.  Thus,  every  fourth 
year,  there, Is  the  possibility  that  these  of- 
ficials could  receive  two  pay  adjustments.' 
This  is  the  case  this  year.  / 

The  Subcommittee  does  not  believe  two 
pay  adjustments  In  any  one  year  are  neces- 
sary. If,  as  happened  this  year,  the  Quad- 
rennial recommendations  become  effective, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  comparability  adjust- 
ment only  seven  months  later. 

The  recommendations  which  become  effec- 
tive in  March  are  based  upon  study  and  con- 
sideration by  an  objective,  impartial  citizens 
commission.  The  comparability  adjustments 
which  may  occur  in  October  are  Intended  to 
insure  that  dxiring  the  period  between  re- 
portsoy  the  commission  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  pay  compression  and  lost  purchasing 
power  would  not  again  occur  as  they  have  In 
recent  years.  In  a  year  In  which  the  Quad- 
rennial recommendations  become  effective, 
those  problems  should  be  averted  by  these 
recommendations,  ^cordingly,  the  Subcom- 
mittee believes  that  annual  comparability 
adjustments  should  not  be  accorded  to 
QuadreniJlal  officials  in  any  year  in  which 
the  Quadrennial  pay  recommendations  have 
become  effective. 

6.  Recommendations  for  a  Biennial  Com- 
mission. 

Both  the  second  and  the  third  Quadren- 
nial Commissions  recognized,  that  the  four 
year  interval  between  pay  adjustments  was 
too  long.  As  the  second  commission  stated 
in  its  report: 

"A  system  Involving  salary  changes  every 
4  years  is  simply  Incompatible  with  one  that 
is  adjusted  each  year  during  an  inflationary 
period,  particularly  when  the  4-year  system 
'puts  a  lid  on'  the  one  year  system."  (Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Salaries,  p.  16  (June 
1973).) 

The  second  commission  recommended  that 
recommendations  be  made  every  two  years.  ■ 
The  third  commission  suggested  "a  perma- 
nent' commission  making  recommendations 
as  appropriate  to  the  President,  but  at  the 
very  least,  of  course,  once  every  four  years." 
(Report  of  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries,  p.  49  (De- 
cember 1976).)  Such  a  biennial  appro«u;b 
would,  it  is  argued,  obviate  the  need  for  an- 
nual adjustments,  such  as  those  authorized 
under  Public  Law  94-82. 

While  a  2-year  cycle  for  recommendations 
could  alleviate  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  present  4-year  time  lag,  e.g.,  salary  com- 
pression and  the  necessity  of  considering 
sizable  increases,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
such  a  cycle  would  alleviate  these  problems. 
And  the  Subcommittee  doubts  that  such  an 
approach  would  solve  these  problems. 

First,  if  Congress  disapproved  one  set  of 
biennial  recommendations,  there  again 
would  be  a  4-year  lag^  With  no  annual  ad- 
justment mechanism  in  place,  the  serious 
problem  of  salary  compression,  explained  in 
point  4,  would  again  occur.  Similarly,  when 
the  next  recommeiylatlons  were  submitted 
for  consideration,  the  increases  recommend- 
ed would  most  likely  be  substantial  to  com- 
pensate for  the  4-year  period  when  there 
were  no  adjustments. 
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Second,  because  of  the  emotional 
the  Congressional   pay   Issue, 
with  which  It  can  be  exploited 
would  virtually  Insure  that 
be  central  In  every  future 
palgn.  While  the  Subcommittee 
constituents'  views  on  the  pay 
portant.    It   also   believes    thai 
would  be  spent  debating  that 
year  cycle  were  adopted),  whlcl 
be  spent  on  the  more  significant 
the  country  and  the  Congress 

Nor  would  the  time  consume( 
be  limited  to  that  spent  on 
trail.  As  the  Subcommittee's 
demonstrates,   enormous 
bers'  time,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
voted  to  the  pay  issue  during  th 
the  recommendations  are 
Congress. 

7.  Increases  for  Members 
_effect  until  the  beginning  of 

BS. 

A  substantial  number  of  the 
testified  before  the  Subcommit 
the  view  that  a  sitting  legislative 
not,  either  directly  or  by 
the  salaries  of  Its  own  Members 
during  the  hearings  (page  205) 
have  constitutional  provisions 
legislators  from  raising  their 
their  current  terms. 

The   Subcommittee   agrees 
Justments  for  Members  should  be 
until  the  Congress  next  follov  Ing 
which  they  are  considered.  Sue  Si 
would  lessen  the  Inherent  and 
conflict  of  Interest  charges  wh 
faces  with  respect   to  establisling 
rate  of  pay   Members  of  the  Hoi  se 
t'-ird  of  the  Senate,  would  h^ve 
i^x  reelection  befoiM  any  pay 
effect. 

Deferring  pay  adjustments 
levlate  the  problem  faced  by  firs 
bers  of  Congress.  Under  the^ 
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these  Members  may  be  faced  wi 
the  pay  issue  during  their 
Congress.  Whether  or  not  the 
adjustments  for  officials  covered 
rennlal  mechanism  are  warranted 
tually  Impossible  for  these  flrst 
bers,  who  have  Just  begun 
ary  rate  known  to  them  In 
election,  to  support  the  adjustments 

Witnesses  who  supported  defi  rring 
bers'   pay   raises   referred   only 
which  occurred  pursuant  to  1 
nlal  mechanism.  The  Subcommittee 
however,  that  the  deferral  pr)n 
apply  to  any  adjustments  in  salsjry 
eluding    annual    adjustments 
Public  Law  94-82. 


Annual   adjustments   pursuar  t 
Law  94-82   are  equal  to  the 
parabillty  Increase  accorded 
ule  employees  under  the  Pay 
Act  of  1970.  That  Act  has  been 
seven  years,  and  In  five  of  those 
the  President  has  submitted  an 
Plan  thereby  placing  the  Issue 
parabillty   adjustment   before' 
for  Its  consideration.  Thus,  past  _ 
the  Comparability  Act  Indicates 
sue  of  annual  adjustments  Is  Uk 
fore  the  Congress  again  in  the 
ferrlng  the  annual  adjustments 
of  Congress  will  alleviate  the  . 
fllct  of  Interest  Congress  woulc 
considering  an  alternative  plan 
eliminate  jeopardizing  the 
creases  for  other  ofQcers  and 

Th^  Subcommittee  sees  no 
pay  Increases  for  officials  In  the 
Judicial    branches.    It    Is   only 
Congress  who  are  faced  with  v 
own  pay.  Deferring  only 
creases  will  disturb  the 
think  advisable,  relationship 
of  officials  in  the  three  branche 
Congressional  pay  adjustments  to 
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lag  behind  those  In  the  other  branches  Is, 
however.  Justified  In  terms  of  minimizing  the 
inherent  charges  of  conflict  of  interest,  and 
permitting  the  electorate  to  know  exactly 
what  a  Member  will  be  paid  during  the  term 
for  which  he  Is  running. 

Finally,  the  Subcommittee  recognizes  that 
deferring  Members'  adjustments  until  the 
succeeding  Congress  may  create  special  prob- 
lems m  the  Senate  in  view  of  Its  six-year 
staggered  terms.  The  Subcommittee  defers 
to  the  wisdom  of  that  body  with  respect  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  deferral  con- 
cept for  Senators. 

8.  A  record  vote  on  Quadrennial  pay  ad- 
justments. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  overwhelmingly  supported 
changing  the  law  to  Insure  that  a  record  vote 
could  be  obtained  on  the  Quadrennial  pay 
recommendations. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  the  com- 
mittee system  In  the  House  is  essential  If  the 
House  Is  to  function  In  a  responsible  man- 
ner. Only  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances 
should  the  full  House  consider  legislation 
without  having  first  had  the  betfeflt  of  the 
views  of  the  committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  that  legislation. 

The  existing  committee  system  has  en- 
dured these  many  years  because  It  has  proven 
to  be  the  most  practicable  and  efficient  means 
of  considering  and  developing  legislative  pro- 
posals for  action  by  the  full  House.  In  almost 
all  Instances  it  is  a  committee  of  the  House 
that  Initially  determines  the  merits  of  a  pro- 
posal and  then  refines  that  proposal  Into 
legislation  that  is  acceptable  generally  to 
the  Members  of  the  House.  If  a  committee 
determines,  after  thorough  consideration, 
that  a  proposal  Is  without  merit,  or  for  some 
other  reason  Is  unacceptable,  the  proposal  Is 
not  reported  to  the  House  and  for  all  prac- 
>  tlcal  purposes  the  matter  Is  laid  to  rest  at 
least  for  the  remainder  of  that  Congress. 

Given  the  proven  success  of  the  committee 
system,  this  Subcommittee  can  find  no  valid 
basis  for  circumventing  the  usual  operation 
of  that  system  In  the  case  of  the  Quadrennlil 
pay  recommendations.  The  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  reported  the  legis- 
lation which  established  the  Quadrennial 
pay  system  and  now  has  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  matters  relating  thereto.  Under 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  It  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  Committee  to  consider  the  merits 
of  any  proposal  for  changes  in  that  pay  sys- 
tem and,  in  particular,  the  merits  of  any 
pay  recommendations  submitted  pursuant 
to  the  1967  Act.  The  Subcommittee  believes 
that  the  Committee's  responsibility  should 
not,  and  must  not,  be  completely  abrogated 
by  mechanically  approving  a  disapproval  res- 
olution simply  for  the  sake  of  affording  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  specific  pay  recommendations.  If  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  or  an  appropriate 
subcommittee  determine  that  pay  recom- 
mendations, based  on  the  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission's review,  are  fully  justified,  it  Is  their 
responsibility,  acting  within  the  established 
procedures  of  the  House,  to  take  appropriate 
action,  as  they  did  this  year,  to  ensure  that 
such  recommendations  are  placed  Into  effect. 
The  fact  that  certain  Members  find  this 
procedure  to  be  politically  unacceptable,  not- 
withstanding the  merits  of  the  issue,  should 
have  no  bearing  on  the  prerogatives  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  to  act  as 
it  sees  fit.  This  procedure  Is  uniform  for 
all  committees,  and,  except  for  the  "politics" 
involved,  the  procedural  question  would  have 
never  surfaced. 

The  procedure  for  considering  the  Quad- 
rennial recommendations,  however,  places 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  to  which  the 
disapproval  resolutions  are  referred  in  a  "no 
win"  situation.  If  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  after  studying  the 
recommendations  and  hearing  the  views  of 
Interested    Individuals,    properly    discharge 


their  responsibility  by  voting  on  the  merits 
of  the  recommendations,  and  If  a  majority 
of  the  Members  vote  not  to  report  a  dlsap- 
jirovaT  resolution,  the  issue  is  killed.  The 
question  cannot,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
reach  the  House  floor.  Thus,  by  voting  their 
conscience  on  the  merits  of  the  Issue,  sub- 
committee Members  become  open  to  the 
charge  that  they  denied  the  full  House  the 
opportunity  to  express  Its  will  by  a  recorded 
vote. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  consideration  of  the 
pay  recommendations  is  Important.  The  sub- 
committee also  believes  that  one  subcom- 
mittee or  committee  should  not  be  placed 
in  a  position  where,  by  expressing  its  views 
on  the  merits  of  the  recommendations.  It 
becomes  subject  to  charges  of  "bottling  up" 
the  Issue.        , 

Several  procedures  could  be  used  to  in- 
sure that  the  full  House  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  Quadrennial  recommenda- 
tions. The  House  Rules  could  be  amended  to 
provide  that  a  motion  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee and  consider  the  Issue  would  be  one 
of  high  privilege.  Such  a  procedure,  how- 
ever, would  permit  just  one  Member  of  the 
House  to  force  the  Issue  on  the  floor.  The 
Subcommittee  believes  that  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  subject  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  what  Inevitably  would  be  a  prolonged  and 
emotional  debate  at  the  insistence  of  only 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Rather,  the  Subcommittee  favors  a  pro- 
cedure which  would  permit  the  Issue  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  floor  after  a  discharge 
motion  is  filed  and  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members.  This  is  the  normal  procedure 
for  bringing  a  matter  out  of  committee  when 
the  committee  has  failed  to  report  to  the 
full  House.  The  House  Rules  could  be 
amended  to  provide  that  such  a  petition, 
with  respect  to  a  disapproval  resolution, 
could  be  filed  after  a  resolution  has  been 
before  a  committee  for  fifteen  days  (House 
Rules  presently  require  30  legislative  days  to 
pass) .  This  would  Insure  that  a  vote  would 
occur  if  a  majority  of  Members  formally  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  such  a  vote  by  sign- 
ing the  discharge  motion,  and  would  preclude 
the  possibility  that  absent  such  majority 
support,  this  highly  political  and  emotional 
issue  could  be  taken  to  the  floor  solely  to 
serve  the  political  Interests  of  one  or  a  few 
Members. 

The  Subcommittee  favors  retaining  the  30 
calendar  day  time  limit  within  which  either 
House  must  act.  To  prolong  the  time  period 
for  consideration  of  this  issue,  given  the 
intense  and  time  consuming  consideration 
which  it  generates,  could  unreasonably  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  from  other 
more  Important  legislative  matters. 

RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR     LEGISLATIVE     CHANGES 

1.  Members  of  the  Commission  should  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  one  calendar  year, 
such  period  to  commence  on  January  1,  1980. 
and  every  fourth  year  thereafter. 

2.  The  report  of  the  Commission  should  be 
submitted  to  the  President  during  the  first 
week  in  December  of.  the  year  for  which  the 
Members  are  appointed,  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  during  the  first  15  days  of 
the  next  Congress. 

3.  The  House  Rules  should  be  amended  to 
provide  ,that  If  a  discharge  motion  Is  filed 
fifteen  6r  more  calendar  days  after  a  reso- 
lution disapproving  all  or  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  has  been  referred  to 
a  committee,  and  is  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  it  shall  be  In  order 
for  any  Member  who  has  signed  the  motion 
to  call  up  that  motion  for  consideration  at 
any  time  during  which  the  House  is  In  ses- 
sion. 

4.  Public  Law  94-82,  relating  to  annual 
comparability  adjustments  for  Quadrennial 
officials,  should  be  amended  to  provide  that 
such  adjustments  shall  not  be  accorded  in 
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any  year  In  which  the  Quadrennial  pay  rec- 
ommendations become  effective. 

5.  Any  pay  adjustment  for  Members  of 
Congress,  pursuant  to  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  under  Public  Law 
90-206  (Quadrennial  Commission)  or  annual 
adjustments  under  Public  Law  94-82  (Com- 
parability Law),  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  next  Congress  convenes. 

Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 

Chairman. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Hon.  William  Clay, 
Hon.  Stephen  J.  Solarz, 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
Hoik  John  H.  Rotjsselot. 


Additional  Views  of  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Derwinski 

I  concur  in  the  presentation  of  this  report 
and  its  recommendations,  with  one  impor- 
tant exception.  In  its  recommendation  No.  4, 
the  subcommittee  proposes  amending  the 
annual  comparability  law  so  that  those  posi- 
tions covered  by  the  Quadrennial  pay  rec- 
ommendations would  not  receive  the  com- 
parability Increase  in  any  year  in  which  the 
quadrennial  adjustments  are  effective.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  (H.R.  2037)  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  comparability  adjust- 
ment law  which  apply  to  positions  covered 
under  quadrennial  adjustments. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary,  I  believe,  to  have 
duplicating  pay  adjustment  procedures  for 
the  top  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
positions.  While  I  appreciate  the  so-called 
"compression"  that  builds  In  the  upper  Gen- 
eral Schedule  grades  during  the  4-year  in- 
terim of  quadrennial  pay  commission  action, 
I  feel  there  must  be  a  better  and  more  prac- 
tical way  to  solve  that  problem. 

I  cannot,  in  my  own  mind,  justify  both 
annual  and  quadrennial  pay  adjustments  for 
top  executives  and  Members  of  Congress 
simply  for  the  reason  of  providing  an  escape 
valve  for  supergrade  salaries. 

While  I  agree  with  the  subcommittee  that 
positions  receiving  a  pay  increase  under  the 
quadrennial  procedure  should  not  receive 
two  pay  Increases  in  one  year,  the  recom- 
mendation falls  short  of  the  proper  posi- 
tion, namf ly  that  only  once  every  four  years 
should  Judges,  Members  of  Congress,  and  top 
executives  receive  pay  adjustments. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged today  with  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Moakley,  to  join 
with  so  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  a  united  expression  of  con- 
gressional concern  for  the  continuing 
plight  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland, 
and  to  join  in  testifying  publicly  today 
in  hopes  of  compelling  American  and 
world  attention  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sin(*fe  President  Carter 
forthrightly  spoke  out  on  Irish  human 
rights  during  the  campaign,  and  as  he 
has  courageously  backed  up  his  remarks 
on  human  rights  while  President  with 
concrete  actions,  I  feel  confident  that 
our  pleas  today  for  official  U.S.  Govern- 
ment scrutiny  of  the  issue  of  human 
rights  in  Northern  Ireland  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Indeed,  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  to- 
day, I  will  insert  for  tfi^  record  a  com- 


plete copy  of  President  Carter's  speech 
before  the  united  leadership  of  the  Irish 
National  Caucus  in  Pittsburgh  last  Octo- 
ber 27. 
As  the  President  said  at  that  time: 
The  world  knows  .  .  .  that  It  is  a  mistake 
for  our  country's  government  to  stand  quiet 
on  the  struggle  of  the  Irish  for  peace,  for 
the  respect  of  human  rights,  and  for  unify- 
ing Ireland. 

The  President  also  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  on  International 
Peace  to  study  and  help  work  for  the 
hmnan  rights  of  all  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  not  just  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

Since  the  President's  remarks,  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
in  Geneva  has  received  an  admission 
from  the  British  Government  that,  as  I 
have  tried  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
House  for  a  number  of  years,  systematic 
torture  has  been  carried  out  against  peo- 
ple in  Northern  Ireland. 

When  I  came  back  from  my  visit  to 
the  British -run  concentration  camp  to 
Long  Kesh.  I  said  in  1974  as  I  say  today, 
the  cleansing  light  of  world  and  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  is  the  best  source  of 
hope,  and  the  best  potential  for  help 
that  oppressed  people  all  over  the  -world 
presently  have  against  their  torturers. 
The  British  have  had  the  character  to 
publicly  confess  their  crimes,  and 
while  we  may  weep  at  such  words  from 
the  nation  which  gave  us  Magna  Carta, 
we  must  hope  that  such  a  confession, 
and  even  a  promise  never  to  carry  out 
such  crimes  against  humanity  will  never 
again  be  necessary.  But  I  think  we  have 
learned  by  now  that  the  only  way  we 
in  the  United  States  can  satisfy  our- 
.selves  that  justice  is  being  done  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter as  closely  as  is  possible,  so  that 
those  who  might  be  tempted  will  fear  to 
continue  to  policies  of  repression  which 
have  prompted  so  much  of  the  violence. 
Let  me  say  at  this  time  as  I  have  said 
many  times  in  the  past,  that  the  forces 
of  violence  only  feed  the  forces  of  re- 
pression. It  is  an  everexpandhig  circle 
of  death  and  destruction  for  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland,  where  well  over  a 
tliousand  people — innocent  people  of  all 
ages — have  lost  their  lives  in  the  past 
few  years. 

One  year  ago.  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  I 
took  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  to 
point  cut  that  simply  to  issue  calls  for 
the  supression  of  violence,  and  the  arrest 
of  the  violent,  is  for  a  government  lead- 
er to  abdicate  his  responsibility  to  the 
police. 

The  duty  of  a  government  is  to  offer 
positive  programs  of  hone,  real  solutions 
based  on  the  economic,  social  and  poli- 
tical realities  which  are  nearly  always 
the  root  causes  of  violence  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

As  I  said  last  year,  the  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  not  a  simple  matter 
of  Catholic  or  Protestant  animosity — it 
is  rather  the  universal  story  of  the  haves 
trying  to  keep  the  have-nots  from  at- 
taining a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of 
society.  It  is  a  storj'  of  an  economic  and 
political  majority  deniing  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  minority  to  decent  homes 


real  jobs,  and  many  of  the  thmgs  which 
we  in  the  United  States  take  for 
granted.  . 

In  my  two  missions  to  Nortnem  Ire- 
land, I  have  witnessed  firsthand  how 
the  minority  population  are  forced  to 
live  in  ghettos,  how  they  are  segregated 
into  areas  where  there  is  little  or  no  op- 
portunity for  a  decent  job — or  even  any 
job  at  all. 

I  noted  on  my  first  visit  that  the  Wolf 
Shipyards — and  I  hasten  to  say  that  the 
owners  of  this  shipyard  are  no  relatives 
of  mine — which  is  situated  squarely  in  a 
minority  population  area,  employed  more 
than  10,000  people,  and  that  no  more 
than  a  dozen  of  them  were  members  of 
the  minority  population:  this  was  not 
only  a  gross  Inequity,  but  constituted  a 
gross  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  the 
patience  of  the  minority  population. 

Similar  deprivations  of  political  rights 
and  incarceration  without  trial  have 
been  systematically  carried  out,  and  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  horrifying 
admission  of  torture,  and  the  conditions 
at  the  Long  Kesh  concentration  camp. 

Now  the  issue  has  frequently  been 
raised  that  it  is  none  of  our  business 
when  we  issue  calls  for  hearings  on  hu- 
man rights  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  no 
more  eloquent  statement  of  why  we 
should  concern  ourselves  with  the  issue 
of  human  rights  in  Northern  Ireland 
than  the  words  of  President  Carter  last 
October,  when  he  stated: 

I  don't  disavow  my  own  Irish  Heritage.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  aU  of  us  to  forget 
that  we  have  a  dual  commitment;  first  and 
foremost,  of  course,  to  our  own  country,  here, 
the  United  States.  But  then,  secondly,  and 
very  importantly,  to  the  nations  from  which 
our  families  came. 

My  point  here  is  simply  that  serious 
and  systematic  deprivations  of  human 
rights  have  been  going  on  in  Northern 
Ireland  for  years,  so  the  official  silence 
of  our  Government,  which  represents 
many  millions  of  Americans  with  friends 
and  relatives  in  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland,  simply  underscores  the  sad  fact 
that  our  Government  has  preferred  to 
speak  out  on  human  rights  in  Africa, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America — rather 
than  address  itself  to  a  situation  clearly 
involving  our  Nation. 

So  to  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
again  state  that  we  must  very  clearly  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  issue  of  human 
rights,  on  which  we  are  united,  and  on 
the  issue  of  violence,  in  which  we  are  also 
united  in  our  opposition  to  the  misguided 
perpetrators  who  only  serve  the  forces 
of  repression. 

The  sorry  fact  is  that  despite  the  re- 
cent revelations  of  the  European  Court 
on  Human  Rights,  the  outrages  such  as 
the  British  torture  of  Northern  Ireland 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  spotlight 
of  worid  attention  could  have  been 
focused  sooner. 

Similarly,  the  cleansing  light  of  official 
American  Government  attention  to  the 
issue  of  human  rigljts  in  Northern 
Ireland  can  go  a  long  way  to  removing 
the  initiative  from  the  forces  of  violence 
on  both  sides,  forces  which  often  feed  on 
the  sense  of  frustration  of  the  people  of 
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Northern  Ireland  that  for 
no  hope. 

The  knowledge  that  the  Am 
pie  are  informed  and  concer  led 
a  key  factor  in  helping  the 
Northern   Ireland   triumph 
who  presently  try  to  grab  worlti 
through  the  bullet  and  the  boi  ib 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank 
leagues  here  today  for  Joining 
tempt  to  illuminate  the 
lant  people  for  their  human  rights 
am  privileged  to  present  for 
the  remarks  of  President 
issue   of   human   rights   for 
people: 

"It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me 
this  afternoon  to  be  with  you 
meet  with  me  from  a  major 
nation. 

"I  don't  disavow  jmy  own  Irish 
I  said,  In  a  speech  earlier  today 
matter  when  our  ancestors  cairf 
yeart  ago  or  twenty  years  ago  or 
years  ago  or  more.  ...  It  Is  why  W( 
and  what  we  do  after  we  arrive 
nation  great.  « 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
forget  that  we  have  a  dual 
and  foremost,  of  course,  to  our  own 
here,  the  United  States.  But  th<  n 
and  very  importantly,  to  the  nations 
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"When  I  was  In  Notre  Dame 
ago  last  Sunday  with  Father 
Just  a  few  moments  ago,  as  a  ma 
with  Cardinal  Cooke  In  New  Tori 
about  the  need  for  the 
Commission  on  International 
sue  In  the  multitude  of  places 
world,  the  concept  of  ovir  countr; 
firm  In  Its  commitment  to  humsip 

"We  see.  on  the  evening  news 
tlonal  headlines  every  now  and 
Instances  where  human   rights 
gated  and  where  quite  often  our 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Father, 
and  doesn't  speak. 

"The  Democratic  National 
form  Plank  was  written  Jointly, 
staff  and  by  Mayor  Daley  from 
be  sure  that  the  world  knows  tha 
ocratlc  party  understands  the 
lems  In  Ireland  and  that  It  Is  a 
our  country's  Government  to  stanH 
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"I  would  like  to  aay  that  I  almost 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
bemlans  as  well. 

"For  six  years  In  a  row  I  was 
go  to  Savannah  on  Saint  Patrick 
If  any  of  you  have  ever  been  to 
Saint  Patrick's  Day,  you  know  thajt 
of  the  fine  and  wonderful  events 
of  a  human  being  and  those  who 
from  Boston  and  other  major  c. 
world,  say  that  they  have  never 
thing  like  It.  Although  Savannah 
small  city,  we  have  two  hundred 
thousand  people  participating  In 
and  the  beer  Is  green,  the  grits 
the  .streets  are  green,  everything 
green;  In  fact,  one  year  we  dyed 
Savannah  River  green.  So  Qeorg  „ 
awful  lot  of  Irish  settlers  Includln  5 
ftonlly,   to   some   degree,   and    I 
heartache  that  you  feel  to  see  the 
and  the  disharmony  and  the 
Ireland.  And  I  am  very  honored 
come  to  let  me  feel  a  part  of  a 
win    never   be   extinguished,    thai 
have  a  redressing  of  erlevances 
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zatlon  for  hopes  of  ova  brave,  luifortunate 
mankind  In  Ireland." 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  for  taking  this 
special  order  in  order  to  focus  our  at- 
tention upon  the  abridgement  of  human 
rights  In  Northern  Ireland.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  has  traveled  to  the  concentra- 
tion camps  in  Ireland,  has  personally 
witnessed  some  of  the  problems  there, 
and  for  a  long  period  of  time  has  been  a 
fighter  for  freedom  and  for  unity  in  Ire- 
land. I  certainly  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconceivable  that  in 
1977  the  most  civilized  people  In  the 
world,  the  people  from  whom  Americans 
inherited  their  passion  for  justice  and 
the  tenets  of  their  Bill  of  Rights,  would 
be  accused  of  perpetrating  inhuman  acts 
or  torture  within  their  prisons.  It  Is  in- 
conceivable that  the  British,  the  authors 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  a  document  which 
has,  for  nearly  800  years,  illustrated 
Britain's  respect  for  the  law,  would  sanc- 
tion inhumane  treatment  of  British 
prisoners  and  would  confess,  before  the 
European  Court  of  Human  Rights  that 
these  techniques  of  torture  were  used  for 
years  before  the  rest  of  the  world  be- 
came aware  of  such  cruel  smd  unusual 
punishment. 

We  have  heard  about  the  abridgement 
of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  subsequent  mistreatment  of  pris- 
oners, the  "prisoners  of  conscience,"  who, 
because  of  their  religious  and  cultural 
beliefs,  are  relegated  to  the  status  of  in- 
feriors, outcasts  and  aliens  from  their 
society.  We  know  about  the  torturous 
treatment  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  pris- 
oners during  the  Second  World  War  at 
the  hands  of  the  ruthless  NazLs.  We  have 
learned  about,  and  have  grown  outraged 
over,  the  torture  techniques  used  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflicts.  Perhaps  we 
have  accustomed  ourselves  to  these  inci- 
dences of  barbarism,  and  have  reconciled 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  these  events 
only  occur  in  nations  where  violence  and 
humiliation  are  the  prevailing  philoso- 
phies. But.  as  we  have  recently  learned, 
Northern  Ireland,  a  land  of  gentle  grace 
and  beauty,  has  been  beseiged  by  this 
type  of  barbarism.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  these  abuses 
have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  the 
world's  most  civilized  and  advanced  na- 
tions. Great  Britain. 

In  his  statement  before  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights,  the  British  at- 
torney. Sam  Silkin,  pledged  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  the  British  would  never 
again  "use  the  five  techniqups  of  inter- 
rogation about  which  Ireland  has  com- 
plained." In  a  news  item  in  tlie  N3W 
York  Times,  appearing  on  February  9. 
1977,  it  was  reported  that  the  five  tech- 
niques used  by  the  British  to  interrogate 
Irish  prisoners  included:  hooding  a  pris- 
oner, harassing  him  with  noise,  putting 


him  on  a  strict  regimen  of  bread  and 
water,  depriving  him  of  sleep  and  making 
him  lean  against  a  wall  for  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  time,  often  16  hours,  with  his 
arms  outstretched.  The*  harassment  of 
Irish  prisoners  has  been  docimiented, 
and  the  stories  of  resultant  psychological 
and  physical  damage  are  chilling. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  Father  Denis 
Faul  of  Dungannon  and  Father  Ray- 
mond Murray  of  Armagh,  entitled  "Bru- 
tality in  Albany  Prison,  Isle  of  Wight," 
case  histories  of  prisoners  are  detailed 
for  public  information.  Throughout  the 
report,  it  is  clear  that  article  3  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  which  for- 
bids torture  or  inhuman  degradation, 
has  been  violated.  Permit  me  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  prisoners  In  Albany  prison. 

The  statement  of  Mrs.  Mary  Campbell 
of  Mountjoy,  County  Tyrone  and  Luton, 
illustrates  the  torturous  treatment  which 
her  husband,  Sean,  imderwent  after  be- 
ing accused  and  jailed  by  the  British 
Oovemment.  Mrs.  Campbell  states 
that— 

Sean  (and  three  other  prisoners)  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Governor,  not  realizing 
that  this  was  a  carefully  contrived  attempt 
to  set  them  up  for  a  brutal  beating  and  loss 
of  remission  .  .  .  The  Governor  treated  them 
alright.  The  second  time  they  went  It  was 
the  Assistant  Governor  and  he  would  not 
entertain  them  at  all.  He  would  not  listen  to 
them  .  .  .  The  riot  squad  who  "happened" 
to  be  standing  by,  was  called  and  appeared 
ready  with  helmets,  shields  and  cudgels;  the 
men  were  pushed  Into  a  small  room  off  the 
corridor,  beaten,  stripped  and  knocked 
down;  the  men  used  what  was  in  the  room 
to  defend  themselves.  They  were  moved  from 
there  to  the  segregation  unit  and  beaten 
again. 

They  thought  that  Sean  was  unconscious. 
Tht;  Jumped  on  his  legs;  they  held  him 
down  until  they  broke  his  leg.  Then  they 
said:  "I  think  he  has  a  punctured  lung,  let's 
take  him  to  hospital."  He  was  taken  to  hos- 
pital .  .  . 

He  lost  690  days  remission  and  got  90  days 
In  solitary  with  loss  of  all  privilege.?  .  .  he 
got  no  food  or  water  for  two  days  .  .  on  the 
third  day  he  was  moved  to  the  punishment 
block.  They  brought  him  his  food  there. 

The  bed  Is  a  piece  of  foam  3"  thick:  11 
is  taken  away  at  eight  a.m.  and  brought  back 
at  eight  p.m.  All  he  has  Is  a  hard  chair  and 
a  table  and  an  old  pot.  He  Is  locked  In  for  23 
hours;  he  gets  out  to  the  yard  on  his  own 
for  an  hoiu". 

They  did  not  give  him  a  basin  of  water  to 
shave  or  to  wash.  On  the  11th  day  he  got  the 
plaster  off  his  leg,  and  got  a  bath  end  a 
wash — the  first  after  he  came  from  the  hos- 
pital. He  has  lost  a  lot  of  weight  ...  Is  very 
pale  and  In  pain. 

His  worst  Injuries  are  his  chest  injuries 
and  his  back  ...  he  keeps  spitting  up  blood. 
He  cannot  move  his  left  hand. 

Sean  wrote  two  letters  to  me  from  the 
prison  and  I  did  not  get  them  .  .  . 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
Scientist,  Augiist  5, 1976,  entitled  "Taking 
the  Hood  off  British  Torture,"  authors 
William  Ristow  and  Dr.  Tom  Shallice 
detail  the  British  torture  techniques  and 
contend  that  the  damages  sustained  from 
this  type  of  torture  are  long  lasting  and 
may  never  be  forgotten: 

These  techniques  do  not  leave  the  obvious 
scars  of  physical  torture,  but  they  are  tor- 
ture nonetheless.  By  inducing  a  temporary 
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psychosis,  they  left  most  men  permanently 
psychiatrically  affected. 

These  techniques,  the  authors  go  on  to 
say,  are  similar  to  the  techniques  em- 
ployed by  the  KOB  in  their  brainwash- 
ing procedures.  The  torture  described  be- 
fore, are  sensory  stresses  which  rob  pris- 
oners of  their  dignity  and  their  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  rationally.  Loud  noise, 
called  white  noise  reaches  decibels  of  85- 
87  and  is  played  continuously  into  pris- 
oners' ears.  The  loose  fitting  black  hoods, 
placed  over  the  prisoners'  heads  are  worn 
until  the  actual  interrogation,  and  pris- 
oners are  forced  to  stand  against  walls  In 
a  search  position,  fingertips  lightly 
touching  the  walls,  until  they  collapse,  at 
which  time  the  procedure  is  repeated  un- 
til a  period  of  16  hours  is  reached. 

A  study  conducted  by  Robert  Daly,  a 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  University 
College,  Cork,  indicated  that  the  tor- 
tured men  are  suffering  anxiety,  hallu- 
cinations, paranoid  delusions,  and  night- 
mares. Psychological  violence,  or  "sen- 
sory deprivation"  wreak  lifelong  results, 
which  are  inescapable  and  terrifying. 

When  we  address  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  in  Ireland,  we 
should  not  concentrate  solely  upon  the 
effects  that  torture  has  upon  the  pris- 
oners. The  subtle  effects  of  violence  and 
degradation  are  illustrated  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Northern  Ireland:  theirs  is  a 
pain  and  a  sorrow  which  will  extend  into 
future  generations. 

In  a  letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  Henry  Kissinger,  the  chairman 
of  the  Rockland  County.  N.Y.,  Chapter  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  John 
Finucane,  stated  that  the  toll  of  violence 
in  Northern  Ireland  had  been  taken  on 
the  most  Innocent  of  victims,  Ireland's 
children.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  excerpt  from  his  letter: 

Recently  a  group  of  American  citizens  here 
in  Rockland  County,  New  York,  opened  their 
hearts  and  homes  to  a  group  gf  Nationalist 
children  from  Northern  Ireland.  During  their 
stay  I  was  made  aware  of  the.  ^terrible  sxit- 
fering  Inflicted  upon  these  chUdren  whom  I 
call  the  "Lost  Generation."  I  have  no  doubt 
the  damage  to  their  minds  and  hearts  is 
permanent.  .  .  . 

A  child  who  was  staying  with  the.famlly  of 
a  New  York  City  busdrlver  became  hysterical 
when  she  saw  him  In  uniform.  Why?  Because 
the  child  thought  he  was  a  police  officer.  This 
Is  a  clear  indication  of  the  treatment  handed 
out  to  Irish  Nationalists,  both  young  and  old, 
by  the  police  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Another  child,  eight  years  of  age.  said  she 
was  in  a  hurry  to  go  home.  When  asked  why, 
her  reply  was:  "It  is  very  quiet  here.  There  is 
no  excitement.  No  bombs  going  off.  no  shoot- 
ing, no  police  or  soldiers  going  through  the 
house."  Now  isn't  that  something  to  hear 
from  a  chUd? 

Then  there  was  the  scene  at  the  airport 
when  the  children  were  going  home.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  children  became  hysterical.  They 
did  not  want  to  go  home.  Some  of  them  were 
even  physical  in  their  efforts  not  to  go.  You 
can  Imagine  the  impression  this  had  on  us. 
Grown  men  became  so  choked  up — they  could 
not  talk.  These  children,  who  you  would 
think  were  anxious  to  get  home,  were  willing 
to  leave  their  mothers  and  fathers,  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  behind,  rather  than 
once  again  face  the  turmoil  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. .  .  . 

The  Irish  poet,  W.  B.  Yeats,  expressed 


so  poignantly  the  affection  that  the  Irish 
people  have  for  the  innocence  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  lamented  the  thought  that  the 
future  was,  of  necessity,  so  full  of  imcer- 
tainty  ror  Ireland's  children.  It  was  In 
1914  thaos/yeats  wrote  the  poem,  "To  a 
Child  Dantoig  in  the  Wind." 

Dance  there  upon  the  shore; 
What  neM  have  you  to  care 
For  wliMT  or  water's  roar? 
And  tiimble  out  your  hair 
'    That  the  saltThn^ps  have  wet; 
Being  y^uog  you  have  not  known 
The  fool's  trlump,  nor  yet 
Love  lost  as  soon  as  won, 
Nor  the  best  laboiu-er  dead 
And  all  the  sheaves  to  bind. 
What  need  have  you  to  dread 
The  monstrous  crying  of  the  wind? 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine.the  children  of 
Ireland,  once  so  innocent  and  unbur- 
dened, witnessing  in  1977,  the  awful  bru- 
tality and  violence  whicH^  characterizes 
the  present  state  of  Northern  Ireland. 

In  1914,  Europe  was  ravished  by  the 
rumblings  of  the  First  World  War;  there 
was  the  overthrow  of  governments,  the 
bloodshed  and  misery  that  haunted 
many  for  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  And  during  Yeats' 
lifetime,  there  was  the  Easter  rebellion, 
the  years  of  struggle  for  a  free  Ireland, 
the  oppression  of  a  people  whose  song 
and  poetry  has  inspired  the  entire  world. 
And  in  1977.  the  bloodshed  and  oppres- 
sion are  stUl  with  the  Irish,  scarring  the 
psyches  of  the  young  and  old  alike,  deny- 
ing the  validity  of  one's  religious  beliefs, 
political  philosophies,  culture.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  playwright  Eugene 
O'NeUl  stated  in  his  work  "A  Moon  for 
the  Misbegotten"  that  "there  is  no  pres- 
ent or  future,  only  the  past  happening 
over  and  over." 

Indeed,  the  innocent  child  in  Yeats' 
poem  has  not  seen  "the  best  laborer 
dead,"  but  today  the  threats  to  Ireland's 
best  laborers,  the  young  and  the  loyal, 
are  real  and  dangerous.  The  toll  of  In- 
jui'ies  in  Northern  Ireland,  according  to 
a  report  in  the  Washington  Post  of  De- 
cember 12,  1976  has  reached  17,200.  "Ac- 
cording to  police  figures,"  the  Post  re- 
ports, "17,200  men  and  women  have  been 
injiu-ed  by  bomb,  bullet,  fire  and  riot  in 
the  past  8  years.  Oflacial  figiu-es  give 
little  clue  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
wounds.  Some  victims  are  blinded,  limb- 
less, or  suffering  internal  injuries :  others 
have  had  only  superficial  cuts.  If  17,000 
have  had  physical  damage,  thousands 
more  have  suffered  psychologically." 

The  same  article  in  the  Post  goes  on 
to  relate  the  story  of  a  victim  of  the 
bombing  of  a  Dungannon  bar  last  New 
Year's  Eve.  The  victim  stated: 
.  All  I  know  is  that  something  seemed  to 
hit  the  back  of  my  head  and  I  was  falling, 
falling,  faUlng.  I  thought  I'd  never  hit  the 
ground.  ...  I  was  blown  right  over  the  bar 
and  was  covered  with  bricks  and  beer  and 
crates.  I  blacked  out.  Then  I  could  hear 
some  feUows  dragging  others  out,  and  one 
of  them  said,  "I  think  that's  everyone  out." 
When  I  heard  that,  I  let  out  a  roar  and  they 
found  me. 

The  article's  author,  Derek  Brown  then 
comments : 

There  were  moments  in  the  months  ahead 
when,  Robert  now  confesses,  he  wished  that 


they  hadn't  found  him.  His  right  leg  was 
amputated;  his  large  intestine  was  shortened; 
his  kidneys  were  damaged;  his  spine  was 
twisted;  and  his  back,  where  a  chair  leg  was 
embedded  by  the  blast,  was  a  mass  of  scars. 

TlTe  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  has 
taken  too  large  a  toil.  The  spirit  of  the 
Iiish,  an  indomitable  spirit  which  is 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  praised 
particularly  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a 
Spirit  which  cannot  and  must  not  be 
maimed — a  spirit  which  has  celebrated 
life,  which  has  memorialized  beauty,  and 
which,  in  its  peculiar  brand  of  melan- 
choly and  joy,  has  given  each  of  us  in 
America  a  new  sense  of  being  alive.  The 
Irish  spirit  should  not  be  allowed  to  die 
at  the  hands  of  the  merciless  and  cruel, 
and  should  be  preserved  in  a  place  of 
peace  and  harmony.  War  and  strife  de- 
stroy the  very  fiber  of  human  life:  The 
discordancy,  the  declination  of  families, 
the  suspicion  and  selfishness  which  re- 
sult from  conflict  are  opposites  of  tb^ 
values  and  ideals  cherished  by  the  Irish. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  in  expressing  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress in  seeking  an  end  to  the  hostilities 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Let  us  join  together 
in  prayer  and  action  to  bring  about  the 
cessation  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  to 
urge  the  reconciliation  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, and  to  lend  our  support  to  the  needs 
of  these  people.  Let  us  conduct  hearings 
into  this  unfortunate  situation,  so  that 
we  can  work  together  tp  find  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  problems  which  have 
scarred  so  many  children  and  adults,  and 
which  have  made  the  lives  of  the  Irish  so 
unhappy.  Let  us  call  for  the  relief  of  all 
people  who  are  oppressed  because  of  their 
religion,  their  cultural  values,  and  their 
beliefs,  and  whether  they  be  in  Ireland, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Africa,  or  the  United 
States,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves,  once 
again,  to  the  guiding  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which 
call  for  the  granting  of  human  rights 
to  all  people. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
for  his  comments. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  rational 
procedures  in  the  quest  for  human  rights 
in  Northern  Ireland  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time  now,  and  I  applaud  his 
leadership  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Moakley, 
in  sponsoring  today's  special  order  to 
discuss  the  continuing  tragedy  in  Ire- 
land. Tomorrow  we  will  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  but,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  too  many  years,  the  celebration  will 
be  tempered  by  the  realities  Ireland  faces 
daily. 

We  conduct  this  special  order  in  an 
atmosphere  of  deep  concern  over  the 
continuing  bloodshed  and  violence  which 
cloak  the  citizens  of  Ireland  in  con- 
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stant  fear.  We  also  feel  a 
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State  Govermnent;  a  government  whose 
leaders,  among  them  Foreign  Minister 
Garret  Fitzgerald,  have  been  sanctioning 
some  of  the  most  brutal  and  repressive 
policies    of    any    civilized   nation.    The 
aforementioned  Emergency  Spedial  Pow- 
ers Act  provides  the  most  glaring  exam- 
ple. While  the  practice  of  repression  by 
the  Irish  Government  has  been  ongoing 
since    1969,    these    policies    have    been 
greatly  intensified  in  the  5  months  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  Ewert  Biggs. 
The  realities  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
law  have  been  horrifying.  Civil  and  hu- 
man rights  of  hundreds  of  innocent  Irish 
citizens    have    been    trampled    on    re- 
peatedly by  the  Irish  Government  which 
is  using  the  Emergency  Special  Powers 
Act   as    its    justification.    Among    their 
heinous  practices  are  widespread  round- 
ups  of   individuals,   oftentimes   in   the 
middle  of  the  night.  Suspects  are  held  as 
long  as  7  days,  without  charges.  Trials 
are  often  held  without  any  semblance  of 
due  process  rights  afforded  the  accused. 
I  wish  to  bring  one  specific  example  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  which 
was  discussed  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  They  recounted  the 
story  of  an  individual  who  was  appre- 
hended by  Irish  authorities,  never  for- 
mally charged,  but  still  subjected  to  28 
straight  hours  of  interrogation  by  the 
Irish  authorities.  In  desperation,  the  in- 
dividual attempted  suicide. 

This  is  not  a  story  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  one  of  its  satellite  nations 
where  such  practices  are  commonplace. 
This  happened  in  Ireland,  a  British 
Pr2|(ince  where  the  fundamentals  of  law 
were  estabhshed  centuries  ago.  Why  now 
are  they  being  so  ruthlessly  abandoned? 
Several  authorities  closely  aflBliated 
with  the  Irish  question  have  raised 
questions  about  the  validity  of  the  emer- 
gency which  brought  about  these  repres- 
sive measures.  One  noted  Irish  scholar 
went  so  far  as  to  categorize  the  emer- 
gency claim  as  ludicrous.  President 
O'Dalaigh  of  Ireland  felt  compelled  to 
resign,  rather  than  be  associated  with 
the  policies  of  the  Irish  Government. 

Another  very  disturbing  element  of 
the  Irish  laws  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
in  some  instances  been  applied  to  Irish 
Americans  visiting  Ireland.  In  one  case. 
Dr.  Fred  Bums  O'Brien,  information  di- 
rector for  the  Irish -American  caucus,  a 
leading  Irish-American  political  orga- 
nization, was  placed  under  constant  sur- 
veillance and  was  harassed  and  his  life 
was  even  threatened  on  several  occa- 
sions by  Irish  police,  particularly  a  de- 
tective Hagarty,  while  conducting  a  fact- 
finding mission  in  Ireland. 

Another  very  disturbing  element  of 
the  Irish  laws  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
in  some  instances,  been  applied  to  Irish 
Americans  visiting  Ireland.  Correspond- 
ence I  had  last  year  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  reported  in  effect,  that 
Irish  Americans  visiting  Ireland  were 
not  exempt  from  the  indiscriminate  law 
enforcement  arm  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. This  is  an  issue  which  merits  very 
close  congressional  scrutiny. 

The  silence  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment on  the  Irish  question  has  been 
deafening.  In  reality,  we  have  seen  in- 
stances of  the  American  Government 
working  against  the  interests  of  Irish 


Americans.  One  primary  example  is  the 
collusion  between  the  XkS.  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  British  and  Irish  Gov- 
ernments in  the  denial  and  revocations 
of  the  visas  of  leading  Irish  figures  seek- 
ing to  visit  the  United  States.  I  person- 
ally visited  Dublin  in  1975  to  discuss  this 
issue  and  was  not  offered  any  explana- 
tion which  could  change  my  original 
position — that  our  State  Department 
was  contributing  to  censorship  against 
the  Irish -American  community. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  during  my 
aforementioned  Dublin  visit  in  1975,  I 
sought  permission  from  the  Irish  Gov- 
ermnent to  visit  political  prisoners  in- 
carcerated in  the  Portlaoise  prison.  My 
request  was  summarily  and  arbitrarily 
denied  by  the  Irish  Government.  This 
served  to  heighten  my  suspicion  that 
this  was  an  attempt  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment to  cover  up  the  allegations  of  the 
abhorrent  conditions  in  the  prisons.  My 
fears  were  somewhat  confirmed  this  past 
summer  by  the  findings  of  the  European 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

The  problems  of  Ireland  ,are  complex 
and  emotional.  Since  1969',  more  than 
1,600  persons,  including  innocent  chil- 
dren, have  been  killed  in  Ireland.  We  do 
not  have  all  the  solutions.  What  we  can 
do  is  make  recommendations,  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced in  each  of  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses, caUing  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  be  given  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion on  the  disputed  question  of  reunifi- 
cation. We  can  urge  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  commitment  to  set  a  date 
for  the  removal  of  their  troops  from 
Ireland. 

Above  all,  and  in  light  of  our  renewed 
interest  and  commitment  to  working  for 
human  rights  throughout  the  world,  we 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  people,  must  put 
pressure  on  the  British  and  Irish  Gov- 
errunents  to  conform  to  basic  principles 
respecting  hnman  rights.  We  must  call 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  and  British 
Governments  to  adopt  new  policies  to 
restore  human  and  civil  rights  to  those 
who  have  been,  and  are  being  deprived 
of  them.  We  must  urge  the  repeal  of  re- 
pressive laws  which  provide  the  vehicles 
for  repression  and  torture  of  innocent 
citizens.  We  must  work  on  behalf  of  Irish 
political  dissidents  who  wish  to  come  to 
this  Nation  to  inform  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  America  of  the  issues  in  Ire- 
land. We  must  be  consistent  in  our  appli- 
cations of  our  new  human  rights  oriented 
foreign  poUcy.  Our  Government's  failure 
to  speak  out  in  condemnation  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Irish  and  British  Govern- 
ments has  embittered  millions  of  Irish 
Americans.  Tragically,  it  appears  that  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  the  old  adage 
holds  true:  "No  Irish  need  apply." 

I  now  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record, 
several  articles  which  elaborate  on  the 
violations  of  human  rights  touched  upon 
in  my  remarks: 

^     I  Prom  the  Irish  Times.  Feb.  14, 1977  J 
Gahdai    Using    North-Style    Bbutality    in 
Interrogation  Techniqxtes 

(By  Don  Buckley,  Renagh  Holohan,  and 
Joe  Jpyce) 
Brutal    Interrogation    methods    are    being 
used  hy  a  special  group  of  gardal  as  a  rou- 
tine practice  In  the  questioning  of  suspects 
about  serious  crimes.  This  group  uses  pbysi- 
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cal  beatings  and  psychological  techniques 
similar  to  some  used  In  Northern  Ireland,  to 
obtain  Information  and  secure  Incriminat- 
ing statements. 

These  methods  have  evolved  over  several 
years  and  appear  to  have  become  more  en- 
trenched since  the  introduction  last  October 
of  the  Emergency  Powers  Act,  which  gave 
the  gardal  power  to  detain  suspects  for  seven 
days. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  expe- 
riences of  victims,  lawyers,  doctors  and  social 
workers  involved — and  also  on  Information 
from  Garda  sources  obtained  over  a  period  of 
weeks.  The  Garda  Commissioner  has  refused 
to  discuss  them. 

The  "Heavy  Gang,"  as  the  group  has  been 
nicknamed  within  the  force,  physically  as- 
saults and  applies  severe  psychological  pres- 
sure on  suspects.  The  pressure  Includes 
threats,  lies,  and  psychological  tricks,  and  is 
intensified  by  depriving  suspects  of  sleep, 
food  and  water  over  long  periods. 

Deprivation  of  sleep  and  food  are  two  of  the 
five  techniques  used  in  the  North  after  the 
ending  of  Internment,  which  Ireland  wants 
the  European  Court  to  outlaw.  There  are  also 
suggestions  that  the  "Heavy  Gang"  are  using 
another  of  the  five  techniques — forcing  peo- 
ple to  stand  spreadeagled  against  a  wall  for 
lengthy  periods. 

FLTING   SQTTAD 

The  nucleus  of  the  "Heavy  Gang"  com- 
prises plainclothes  detectives  drawn  from  the 
Investigative  section  of  the  Garda  Techni- 
cal Bureau.  They  are  assisted  at  times  by 
members  of  the  Special  Branch  and  other 
units  of  the  force,  directed  by  some  officers 
of  C4,  the  official  title  of  the  Technical 
Bureau. 

They  operate  from  a  base  at  the  Technical 
Bureau  headquarters  in  St.  John's  Road, 
Klngsbrldge,  Dublin,  and  act  as  a  fiying 
squad  traveling  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Local  uniformed  garda]  rarely  participate  in 
their  Interrogations. 

The  investigative  branch  of  the  Technical 
Bureau  Is  usually  known  as  the  Murder 
Squad,  or,  more  accurately,  the  Serious 
Crimes  Squad.  Unlike  the  Special  Branch,  it 
is  not  exclusively  concerned  with  politically- 
motivated  crimes.  But  it  has  become  more 
involved  in  investigating  these  since  the  start 
of  the  Northern  troubles  and  has  been  known 
to  dispute  areas  of  responsibility  with  the 
Special  Branch. 

The  change  from  the  more  traditional 
methods  of  painstaking  detective  work  to 
the  use  of  brutal  interrogation  methods  to 
secure  convictions  appears  to  have  developed 
in  response  to  political  pressure  to  get 
results. 

This  pressure  on  the  force  has  been  in- 
creasing, particularly  since  the  spectacular 
recent  crimes  like  the  murders  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Ewart-Blggs  and  Garda  Michael 
Olerkln.  The  brutality  appears  to  have  inten- 
sified In  tlje  period  following  these  crimes. 

CRUDE   RESPONSE 

The  "Heavy  Gang"  appears  to  be  a  crude 
response  to  these  pressures.  This  is  evident 
from  the  unsophisticated  way  they  mix 
physical,  beatings  with  attempts  to  use  more 
scientific  techniques.  The  psychological 
methods  used  differ  from  those  employed  in 
the  North  In  that  they  are  not  scientifically 
applied  and  consequently  are  not  as  effective. 

The  psychological  tactics  Include  alternal- 
Ing  groups  of  "brutal"  and  "nice"  detectives, 
disorienting  people  by  keeping  them  in  rooms 
with  blinds  drawn  and  lights  on  day  and 
night  so  that  they  lose  track  of  time,  and 
confusing  them  by  constantly  giving  con- 
flicting orders.  Suspects  are  forced  to  sit  by 
fires  or  heaters  and  refused  water  and  an 
atmosphere  of  fear  Is  Induced  by  loud  bang- 
ing, shouting,  threats  and  sometimes  screams 
from  outside  the  room.  All  these  are  Intended 
to  break  the  suspect's  resistance  to  reveal 


Information  or,  more  commonly,  to  signing 
Incriminating  statements. 

The  procedures  have  been  intensified  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Emergency  Powers 
Act,  which  means  that  they  can  be  applied 
for  seven  days  instead  of  two.  Another  con- 
sequence of  the  Act  is  that  suspects  are  un- 
sure of  their  rights  under  it  and  the  gardal 
use  this  to  further  intimidate  them  and  deny 
them  access  to  doctors  aad  lawyers. 

Since  the  activities  of  the  "Heavy  Gang" 
must  be  known  to  their  superiors,  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  they  are  given  at  least  tacit 
approval,  if  not  direct  orders. 

REQUEST  REFUSED 

The  Irish  Times  last  Wednesday  requested 
an  interview  with  the  Garda  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Edmund  Garvey,  to  discuss  allegations 
of  Garda  brutality.  On  Friday  the  Garda  press 
office  said  that  the  application  for  an  inter- 
view was  "regrettably  refused." 

An  interview  was  also  requested  on  the 
same  day  with  the  Minister  for  Justice,  Mr. 
Cooney,  but  the  Government  Information 
Services  has  not  yet  responded.  TTie  Garda 
authorities  and  the  Government  have  con- 
tinually dismissed  all  brutality  allegations  as 
propaganda  and  referred  complainants  to  the 
force's  Investigative  machinery  or  the  courts. 

However,  an  increasing  number  of  gardal 
are  themselves  becoming  worried  about  the 
extent  of  this  practice.  They  are  concerned 
that  the  use  of  these  brutal  Interrogation 
methods  will  damage  the  force's  reputation 
and  their  own  standing  in  their  local  com- 
munities. Tension  has  arisen  between  uni- 
formed gardal  and  members  of  the  "Heavy 
Gang"  during  interrogations  and.  In  some 
instances,  the  local  gardal  have  tried  to 
actually  stop  them. 

Mr.  Cooney  will  be  asked  in  the  Dall  this 
week  to  make  a  statement  on  allegations  of 
Garda  ill-treatment  of  suspects  in  custody. 
A  question  has  been  tabled  by  the  Opposition 
Spokesman  on  Justice,  Mr.  Gerry  Collins. 


[From  An  Phoblacht,  Marta  1,  1977] 

Port  Laoise:    Can  We  Remain  Silent?  An 

Appeal  by  Rev.  Piaras  O'Duill 

By  any  standards  the  scale  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  prisoners  in  Port  Laoise 
Prison  is  outrageous,  amounting  to  an  ap- 
palling degree  of  cruelty.  Such  ill-treatment 
of  sentenced  prisoners  Is  most  serious  and 
disturbing.  Conditions  in  the  prison  at  the 
moment  are  worse  than  at  any  time  previ- 
ously and  certainly  as  severe  as  In  British 
and  Northern  prisons. 

Apart  from  the  general  and  petty  harass- 
ment of  political  prisoners  by  the  authorities 
there  are  three  specific  areas  of  pimlshment 
practised  in  Port  LEbolse  which  cause  con- 
cern: solitary  confinement,  strip  searches, 
and  visiting  conditions. 

solitary  confinement 
Long  spells  in  solitary  confinement  for  the 
least  Infringement  of  rules  is  particularly  vin- 
dictive and  can  only  be  described  as  savage. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  pvmlsh- 
ment  by  solitary  confinement — the  shortest 
duration  of  which  is  never  less  than  seven 
days  and  can  be  as  long  as  six  weeks.  Solitary 
confinement  is  an  ancient  and  barbarous 
punishment  that  should  be  ended  Immedi- 
ately as  it  Is  frought  with  dangers  to  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  subject. 
This  kind  of  punishment  is  imposed  at  the 
whim  of  the  prison  governor  and  as  I  stated 
for  the  slightest  breach  of  discipline.  Exam- 
ples of  such  infringements  are : 

refusing  to  address  a  prison  warder  as 
'Sir', 

switching  on  a  light  without  permission. 

The  prisoner  In  solitary  confinement  is 
kept  in  a  special  cell  away  from  other  prison- 
ers and  held  Incommunicado  for  the  full  du- 
ration. For  the  initial  three  days  he  is  kept 
In  the  cell  for  the  full  24  hoxirs.  After  that 


he  is  then  allowed  a  h»lf-hour  exercise  alone 
each  day.  He  is  strip-searched  going  to  exer- 
cise and  again  on  his  return.  His  cell  has  no 
fumit\u-e  whatsoever  during  the  day.  Every- 
thing removed,  the  prisoner  is  compelled  to 
stand,  walk  about  the  cell  barefoot  or  sit  on 
'  the  floor.  Shoes  are  taken  from  the  prisoners 
during  solitary  confinement.  He  eats  his  food 
on  the  floor. 

strip  searches 

Many  prisoners  in  Port  Laoise,  because  of 
the  stringency  of  discipline  and  the  whimsi- 
cal moods  of  the  Governor  have  to  endure 
solitary  confinement  at  some  stage  of  their 
Wntence.  Medical  evidence  corroborates  that 
this  type  of  confinement  cavises  severe  men- 
tal and  physical  distress  to  the  prisoner  and 
his  family.  It  certainly  does  nothing  to  help 
the  prisoner  from  a  rehabilitation  point  of 
view.  In  fact  there  is  a  lot  of  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  this  tjrpe  of  punishment 
and  unnecessary  hardship  Is  In  fact  counter 
productive. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  pris- 
oner in  solitary  confinement  is  allowed  no 
cigarettes,  no  writing  materials,  no  hand- 
crafts, visits  or  letters.  In  other  words,  his 
confinement  is  complete.  No  doubt  the  au- 
thorities are  aware  that  reversal  of  previously 
held  certainties  Is  more  easily  gained  where 
the  individual  is  Isolated.  He  is  subjected  to 
frequent  strip  searches,  a  humiliation  to 
which  all  prisoners,  even  those  not  In  solitary 
confinement,  are  subjected. 

THE   STRIP   SEARCHES 

These  searches  often  Involve  7  or  8  ward- 
ers entering  a  cell  and  holding  the  prisoner 
down  while  his  clothes  are  torn  from  him. 
When  completely  naked,  he  Is  then  physically 
searched  and  his  private  parts  explored  by 
these  warders.  Having  completed  the  search, 
the  prisoner  is  locked  in  his  empty  cell  where 
the  warders  may  return  several  times  diirlng 
the  day,  sometimes  within  ten  minutes  and 
repeat  these  search  tactics.  Some  prisoners 
have  been  searched  five  times  within  24 
hours  and  some  as  often  as  three  times  with- 
in 40  minutes.  Prisoners  have  been  tiimed 
upside  down,  while  their  cheeks  are  pulled 
apart  and  the  prison  warders  probe  the  pris- 
oner's anus.  It  Is  alleged  that  other  warders 
staud  and  Jeer. 

Exploration  of  the  anus  Is  a  medical  pro- 
cedure wlilch  should  be  carried  out  with 
great  care.  It  Is  Important  to  relax  the  pa- 
tient and  lubricate  the  item  which  Is  being 
used.  This  procedure  can  have  some  danger- 
ous side  effects  for  the  person  should  some 
basic  rules  not  be  observed.  These  rules  are 
taught  in  medical  and  nursing  schools 
throughout  the  country.  To  my  knowledge 
none  of  the  warders  carrying  out  this  pro- 
cedure In  Port  Laoise  have  ever  attended 
medical  or  nursing  schools.  As  it  is  a  medical 
procedure  and  should  It  be  necessary  at  all. 
then  It  should  only  be  performed  by  medi- 
cal/nursing personnel  who  are  bound  by  eth- 
ical codes  to  conduct  it  in  an  ethical  man- 
ner and  not  in  the  barbaric  manner  with 
which  It  is  performed  in  this  prison.  This 
type  of  behaviour  by  the  authorities  can  only 
do  untold  physical  and  psychological  damage 
to  the  person — a  very  high  price  to  pay  in 
the  name  of  security. 

ar.   CLLB'S   ACCOXTNT 

The  following  account  was  given  to  me  by 
Councillor  Joe  O'Neill,  a  member  of  the 
Bundoran  Urban  District  Council.  He  was 
recently  a  remand  prisoner  In  Port  Laoise 
before  being  cleared  of  charges. 

"During  the  last  week  In  July,  1976,  I  was 
strip  searched  six  times  In  24  hours  In  Port 
Laoise.  Because  I  removed  my  own  clothes 
on  demand  they  were  not  taken  off  me  vio- 
lently; but  even  this  compliance,  under  great 
strain,  due  to  the  frequency  of  the  searches, 
did  not  prevent  the  wardens  from  making 
me  bend  over  aiid  puUlng  my  buttocks  apart 
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doie 


then, 


wltb  their  bare  hands  so 
inspect  my  anus. 

"Becaiise  of  the  utterly 
oI[such  searches  and  their 
with  great  dlfflcxxlty  that  I 
strain  myself  and  refrained 
such  humiliation.  Had  I  not 
have  been  brutally  beaten 
as  happened  to  some  of  my 

"I  regard  the  prison  regime 
as  totally  repressive.  Men  are 
seven  and  14  days  solitary 
the  mere  whim  of  the 
avenue  of  appeal  open  to 
possible  to  see   how   men  cai 
tences  ranging  from  10  to  20 
becoming  physical  and  mental 

(Cllr.JoeO'Nem) 
Tb«  Dept.  of  Justice 
wardens  use  force  to  inflict 
This  force  has  resulted  In 
Jured.  But  as  visits  are 
mention  of  prison  happenings 
of  these  searches  are  hidden  froiti 
Prisoners,  because  they  are  strip 
fore    and   after    each   visit, 
cases  developed  an  aversion  to 
their  families  and  loved 
terrible  effect  of  strip -searching 
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There  are  further  reasons  why 
in  Port  Laolse  can  be  painful 
oner.  Visiting  a  prisoner  in 
dltlon  is  considered  to  be  one 
poral  works  of  mercy.  In  Port 
it  is  a  traumatic  experience 
prison  authorities  not  only  on 
but  also  on  the  Innocent 
tlves. 

In  recent  times  In  Port  Laois  t 
the  name  of  security — the 
itors  admitted  in  one  day  has 
tically   curtailed,   thereby 
who  travel  long  distances  to  wait 
stormy  weather  for  long  periods 
the  uncertainty  of  not  knowing 
get  in  to  see  the  prisoner  or  not 

Only  recently  a  prisoner, 
of  Dublin,  who  is  serving  7 
prison,  learned  that  his  wife  had 
with  an  order  preventing  her 
Itlng  him  again.  One  wovUd 
duty  of  a  prison  authority  would 
Itate  rather  than  inconvenience 
the   contrary   is   the   practice 
Laolse  authorities.  Here  Is  the 
a  visit  by  one  father  to  his  son : 

"I  visited  my  son  In  Port 
vember  20th.  1976.  The  'visit' 
utes.  The  warden  in  charge 
stand    within    two    feet    of 
equipped  vrtth  a  notebook  on 
notes  of  our  conversation 
obviously    embarrased,    was 
stand  Immediately  behind  iny 
dxiration  of  the  'visit'.  This  is 
tlse.  And  to  that,  that  you  view 
through  two  grills  of  close 
strips  of  dirty  perspex  and  you 
measure    of    the    Intensity    of 
which  pervades  the  very 
place". 

Patrick  Stagg.  a  nephew  of 
who  died  on  Ipnger  strike  last 
of  his  treatment  In  a  British 
rested  on  Friday,  September, 
father  was  refusltl  a  visit  to  his 
following  day.  On  Monday.  13th 
was  told  by  the  Port  Laolse 
no  visit  could  be  granted  to  her 
wrote  a   letter  requesting  one 
and  on  the  following  day,  Tuesda  r 
travelled  to  Port  Laolse  in  order 
early  on  Wednesday  morning  to 
She    failed    to   gain   admission 
Wednesday,  even  after  producing 
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port   as   identiflcatlon   and   returned  home 
discouraged  and  distraught. 

For  12  days  the  mother  and  father  failed  to 
see  their  son,  a  remand  prisoner,  and  had  no 
idea  what  condition  he  was  in  medically  or 
otherwise.  A  letter  was  received  by  the 
mother  fron/her  son  during  that  time.  Writ- 
ten on  the  14th  and  postmarked  the  17th,  it 
had  eight  lines  completely  blackened  out  by 
the  prison  censor  and  stamped  by  him.  This 
left  the  minimum  of  information  regarding 
the  prisoner's  well-being. 

Similar  hardships  are  being  endured  by  the 
families  of  other  prisoners,  some  of  whom  are 
almost  totally  isolated  from  the  outside 
world,  in  fact,  there  Is  no  question  of  family 
visits  In  the  true  sense.  Visitors  must  apply 
individually  to  the  Governor.  They  must  sup- 
ply a  photograph  of  themselves  plus  other 
Identification.  It  may  take  many  weeks  before 
they  receive  a  reply,  if  any.  and  In  the  mean- 
time they  are  subjecteft  to  visits  and  enquir- 
ies by  the  Special  Branch  police.  Having  fi- 
nally procured  a  visiting  permit,  they  have  to 
wait  outside  the  prison  gates,  sometimes  for 
hours  in  all  weathers,  before  being  called  in, 
two  at  a  time,  to  be  searched  before  being 
permitted  entry  to  the  waiting  room.  Again 
they  are  humiliated  by  searches  before  enter- 
ing the  visiting  rooms. 

Once  in  the  visiting  room,  the  prisoner  and 
his  family  are  separated  by  two  formidable 
wire  grills  rising  from  table  level  to  celling 
level.  One  grill  rises  on  the  visitor's  side  of 
the  table,  about  9"  from  the  edge;  the  sec- 
ond rises  on  the  prisoner's  side,  again  about 
9  "  from  the  edge.  There  is  a  two  foot  gap  be- 
tween each  grill.  The  grills  are  made  of  rec- 
tangular wire  mesh  with  holes  approximately 
1"  X  '/i"-  The  rectangular  mesh  runs  in  op- 
posite directions  on  either  side,  making  the 
largest  through -space  %"  sq.  Attached  to  the 
Inside  of  «ach  grill  Is  a  perspex  partition  ris- 
ing 18"   from  table  level,  thus  further  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation. The  grills  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  room  (about  30  ft.)  though,  at  the  mo- 
ment,   only   one    visit    is    allowed    in    each 
room,  despite  the  size.  There  Is  also  a  wire 
cage  at  the  end  of  the  table  in  which  the  su- 
pervising warder  sits  and  takes  notes  of  the 
conversation,  writing  down  the  most  Intimate 
and  personal  family  details.  A  second  warder 
stands  guard  behind  the  prisoner.  Both  pris- 
oner and  visitor  have  to  stand  during  the 
visit  in  order  to  see  and  hear  each  other  over 
the  perspex  partitions.  Such  a  situation  Is 
degrading  and  inhuman. 

PRIESTS    BABRED    F^M    VISFTING 

Priests  are  being  refused  permission  by  the 
Minister  for  Justice  to  visit  their  parishioners 
in  Port  Laolse.  Listen  to  thU  for  official  clap- 
trap :  "There  can  be  no  pressing  reason  for  a 
visit  from  their  parish  priest  and  the  visit 
from  Canon  Mclvor  cannot  therefore  be  ap- 
proved"—this  is  typical  of  the  mapy  replies 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  requests 
for  clerical  visits  in  a  spiritual  capacity. 

And  Canonach  Dlarmuid  Maclomhalr 
(Canon  Mclvor)  of  Fochalrt,  Co.  Lough  had 
this  to  say : 

"So  strict  Is  the  control  In  Port  Laolse 
that  the  visit  of  one  pastor  cannot  possibly 
menace  the  sec^jre  custody  of  the  prisoners. 
The  more  decisive  consideration  therefore 
seems  to  be  the  want  of  a  pressing  reason  for 
the  visit.  That  depends  I  suppose  on  how 
they  (the  authority)  assess  the  case.  If  as- 
sessment is  really  strict  there  will  be  no  need 
even  for  visits  from  close  relatives  since 
these  can  easily  convey  their  concern  by  let- 
ter. But  common  humanity  calls  for  a  per- 
sonal encounter,  even  when  hampered  by 
prison  conditions.  The  same  motive,  touched 
by  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  dimension.  Is 
true  of  the  pastor.  To  debar  him  from  this 


duty  of  a  personal  relationship  can  only  be 
reckoned  a  piece  of  dire  rigorism". 

All  clergymen,  other  than  the  official  chap- 
lain and  priest — relatives,  are  barred  from 
visiting  the  prisoners  in  Port  Laolse. 

NO  EDUCATION  ALLOWED 

Educational  faculties  are  forbidden  In  the 
prison,  not  Indeed  by  the  prison  rules  but  by 
the  prison  authorities.  Surely  the  imposition 
of  such  limits  as  the  deprivation  of  education 
is  in  this  age  bordering  on  the  irresponsible. 
Lectures,  whether  by  outside  lecturers  or  by 
chosen  prisoners  are  forbidden.  The  prison 
Governor's  reply  to  this  request  was:  (im- 
believably)  "No  prisoner  is  entitled  to  fur- 
tlier  the  education  of  another".  Educational 
books  are  also  forbidden  as  are  all  classes,  de- 
bates, correspondence,  basic  teaching  aids 
such  as  drawing  equipment,  textbooks,  cas- 
settes and  records.  Prisoners  are  forbidden  to 
practice  a  hobby  or  undertake  handcraft  of 
any  description. 

All  the  above  issues  have  been  raised  on 
nimierous  occasions  with  both  Church  and 
Welfare  Authorities  who,  though  sympathetic 
to  the  demands  of  the  prisoners,  admitted 
that  they  made  no  progress  with  the  prison 
authorities.  A  wall  of  Indifference  has  met 
every  reasonable  demand  f^  educational  fa- 
cilities and  it  seems  that  the  considered  pol- 
icy of  the  authorities  is  one  of  forcing  the 
prisoners  to  vegetate.  Is  i^any  wonder  that 
Fr.  Denis  Faul,  that  great  campaigner  for 
himian  rights  and  a  critic  of  all  violence  had 
this  to  say: 

"The  prison  world  of  the  Northern  Cath- 
olic People  exists  also  in  the  South,  the  Jour- 
ney there  is  longer,  the  conditions  for  the 
visit  are  harsher,  the  soldiery  are  unfriendly. 
"A  crude,  mean,  and  rigid  application  of 
19th  century  rules  meets  poor  women  and 
children    at    the    prison.    Authority   in   the 
south   of   Ireland   is   totally   deaf   to   pleas 
for  more  human  and  modern  treatment  for 
prisoners,    their   families   and   spiritual   di- 
rectors. The  heartless  official  letter  written 
in  bad  English,  is  the  only  response  of  an 
Irish   Government  to  a  plea  for  decency". 
Can  We  Remain  Silent? 
When  addressing  a  clerical  ecumenical  con- 
ference in  March  last,  Fr.  Paul  said  that  the 
ex-prlsoners  he  had  met  from  Port  Laolse 
Prison  were  more  socially  disorientated  than 
exprlsoners  from  either  Six  County  or  Brit- 
ish Jails.  It  Is  my  own  opinion  that  the  worst 
prison  in  these  islands  is  that  of  Port  Laolse. 
The  ill-treatment  at  present  meted  out  In 
Six  County  Jails  and  in  prisons  In  Britain  is 
well   known.   However,   considerably   less   is 
known  about  the  plight  of  the  men  in  Port 
Laolse  who  are  degraded,  beaten  and  deprived 
by  the  authorities  of  that  prison.  The  fam- 
ilies of  these  prisoners  are  well  used  to  the 
curt  note  received  from  the  Governor  stat- 
ing: "As  a  result  of  an  Incident  In  the  prison 
all  letters  and  visits  to  a  son/husband  have 
been  suspended.  You  will  next  be  entitled  to 
letters  and  visits  on  . . .". 

relatives  concerned 

Relatives  and  families  of  the  prisoners  are 
very  concerned  about  the  psychiatric  and 
physical  welfare  of  their  menfolk  in  Port 
Laolse.  These  prisoners  may  not  have  received 
the  extreme  physical  Ill-treatment  that  in- 
mates are  enduring  in,  for  example,  Albany 
Prison  (Isle  of  Wight)  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  psychological  ill-treatment  is 
practised  on  Port  Laolse  prisoners  to  a  much 
finer  point  than  In  Six  County  or  British 
prisons. 

The  destructive  effects  of  solitary  confine- 
ment and  humiliation  of  forced  stripping 
which  can  cripple  the  personality,  distort  be- 
haviour and  produce  permanent  psychologi- 
cal scarring  of  a  more  serious  consequence 
than  bodily  Injury  Is  borne  out  by  medical 
evidence.  By  and  large,  the  existing  situation 
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In  Port  Laolse  prison  with  its  conditions  of 
tension  and  psychological  pressures  Is  Injuri- 
ous to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
prisoners. 

When  such  an  attempt  Is  made  to  under- 
mine the  personality  of  the  prisoners  by  iso- 
lation or  to  rob  him  of  his  self  respect  by  the 
repetitive  humiliation  of  strip  searching — 
under  such  manipulation  and  stress  the  pris- 
oners must  break  or  resort  to  revolt. 

It  is  an  explosive  situation  that  may  break 
at  any  moment.  If  you  are  concerned  you  can- 
not remain  silent.  Speak  out  and  demand  an 
end  to  this. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi) 
for  his  comments  and  also  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  over  the  years  in  try- 
ing to  bring  some  peace  to  this  troubled 
land. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  tragic  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  I  trust  we  will  also  give  more 
attention  to  efforts  to  end  the  killing  and 
maiming. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
the  military  realities  of  the  conflict.  In 
this  regard,  Col.  James  B.  Deerin,  N.G. 
A.U.S.,  retired,  has  written  an  excellent 
analysis,  "Northern  Ireland's  Twilight 
War,"  which  appeared  in  the  December, 
1976,  issue  of  Army  magazine. 

Colonel  Deerin's  article,  which  is  free 
of  the  usual  heat  and  emotion  attending 
the  issue,  provides  a  helpful  background 
as  we  discuss  the  Irish  question  today. 

The  article  is  set  forth  below : 
Northern  Ireland's  Twilight  War 
(By  Col.  James  B.  Deerin,  NGAUS,  Retired) 

Not  since  the  days  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
Gunga  Din,  when  the  British  Army  posted 
a  far-flung  empire,  has  It  had  such  difficult 
and  frustrating  duty  as  It  has  today  In  North- 
ern Ireland. 

While  its  Involvement  In  Ulster  may  not 
be  accurately  portrayed  as  England's  Viet- 
nam, there  are  parallels.  It  is  a  war  of  coun- 
terlnsurgency  In  which  the  army  operates 
under  heavy  restraint.  It  is  a  war  In  which 
it  Is  difficult,  frequently  Impossible,  to  know 
who  is  the  enemy. 

After  seven  years,  it  is  obvious  that  under 
the  present  rules  clear-cut  victory  over  the 
terrorists  is  not  attainable.  It  Is  a  twllght  war 
that  drains  manpower  and  energy  that  other- 
wUe  would  be  directed  to  NATO,  Brltian's 
primary  defense  commitment. 

While  the  British  Army  has,  for  many  years, 
maintained  three  resident  regiments  In 
Northern  Ireland,  a  province  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  It  has  been  compelled  to  nearly 
quadruple  the  size  of  its  force  here  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  current  troubles  In  1969.  At 
one  point,  in  1972,  the  force  level  exceeded 
21,000,  a  sizeable  slice  of  England's  relatively 
small  land  force.  « 

There  Is  no  Intent  here  to  discuss  the  com- 
plex political  Issues  that  have  fused  the  cur- 
rent troubles,  but,  at  least,  a  brief  outline 
of  the  situation  Is  necessary  to  understand 
the  difficulties  faced  by  the  army  and  the 
delicate  political  environment ,  in  which  it 
operates. 

The  troubles  are  rooted  in  nearly  two  cen- 
f  turles  of  discontent  and  bitterness  which 
stem  from  religious  differences  and  economic 
disparity.  In  this  small  province  there  are  a 
million  and  a  half  citizens,  about  two-thirds 
of  them  Protestant.  The  minority — the 
Catholics — are  largely  poor  and  their  em- 
ployment opportunities  limited. 

Before  the  disbanding  of  the  provincial 
government,  there  was  little  Catholic  repre- 
sentation. Few  Catholics  are  members  of  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  or  employed  by 
government  agencies. 
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The  goal  of  the  Catholics  is  to  unite  the 
six  northern  counties  with  the  predominantly 
Catholic  Irish  Republic,  from  which  they  had 
long  been  separated  when  that  nation  was 
formed  in  1949.  For  some  years  before  that, 
the  26  counties  In  the  south  had  been  a  self- 
governing  free  state. 

A  united  Ireland  has  been  aggressively 
sought  by  the  Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA) 
which  has,  in  the  past,  engaged  in  violence, 
but  which  is  currently  abiding  by  a  cease- 
fire it  put  into  effect  in  1975. 

The  war  Is  carried  on  now  by  the  break- 
away Provisional  IRA  (PIRA),  the  extreme, 
violent  arm  of  the  movement.  Opposing  it  are 
a  number  of  Protestant  paramilitary  or- 
ganizations which  can  be  equally  as  violent 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  status  quo,  which 
is  to  say,  continue  Ulster  as  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  confilct  between  PIRA  and  such  Pro- 
testant extremist  organizations  as  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  and  the  Ulster  Defense  As- 
sociation is  what  the  British  call  the  "tlt-for- 
tat "  war.  If  two  Catholics  are  killed,  two 
Protestants  will  be  killed.  If  a  Catholic  pub 
is  bombed,  a  Protestant  pub  will  be  bombed. 
PIRA's  prime  target  Is  the  British  govern- 
ment and  Protestant-owned  biislnesses.  Its 
strategy  Is  to  cripple  the  economy  and  con- 
tinue Its  campaign  of  terror  to  discourage  the 
government  to  a  point  where  It  will  withdraw 
Its.  soldiers  and  negotiate  vTith  PIRA  on  its 
terms. 

The  army  is  somewhere  in  the  middle, 
seeking  primarily  to  keep  the  violence  from 
escalating  to  open  warfare  which,  its  leaders 
are  convinced,  would  lead  to  the  killing  of 
thousands  and  total  destruction  of  Ulsters 
cities  and  towns. 

The  mission  of  the  army  is  to  rout  out 
the  terrorists,  cut  off  their  supplies  and  de- 
stroy their  arsenals.  In  doing  this,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  Ulster's  citizens  is  paramount. 
The  objective  is  to  restore  peace,  as  tenuous 
as  it  always  is  in  this  land,  in  order  that 
political  negotiations,  aimed  at  permanent 
solutions,  may  be  resumed. 

As  the  army  has  found  in  its  seven  years 
here,  there  are  limits  to  how  effectively  a 
military  force  can  carry  out  its  mission  when 
it  must  operate  in  an  environment  in  which 
civil  law  continues  in  effect  and  the  rules 
of  engagement  are  written  by  politicians. 

PIRA  and  the  Protestant  paramilitary  or- 
ganizations are  hidden  armies,  scattered  over 
wide  areas  with  their  operations  well  pro- 
tected by  sympathetic  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation. While  they  are  not  large,  truly 
organized  forces,  they  hold  the  initiative. 
There  are  no  fixed  engagements,  no  troop 
movements  to  be  observed. 

The  British  do  not  have  a  force  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  It  to  do  more  than  it  cm-- 
rently  does,  which  is  to  keep  a  cap  on  the 
terrorists'  activities  by  making  It  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  them  to  operate. 

Army  strength  now  is  about  14,000,  scat- 
tered through  the  six  northern  counties.  It 
Is  organized  in  three  infantry  brigades  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Sir  David  House,  the 
army's  former  director  of  infantry.  Head- 
quarters, British  Army,  N.  Ireland.  Is  at 
Thiepval  Barracks,  a  long-established  base 
at  Lisburn,  about  15  miles  from  Belfast. 

The  largest  brigade  is  the  3rd  which  has 
responsibility  for  four  of  the  six  counties, 
making  up  the  southern  half  of  the  province. 
Its  troops  patrol  the  troublesome,  ill-defined 
border  between  Ulster  and  the  Irish  Republic 
The  39th  Brigade  has  the  mission  of  se- 
curing Belfast  and  the  surrounding  areas. 
The  8th  is  posted  in  Ulster's  second  largest 
city,  Londonderry,  and  patrols  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  province,  including  about  40 
miles  of  border. 

There  are.  In  all,  16  regiments  and  bat- 
talions (both  about  the  size  of  a  U.S.  Army- 
battalion)  supported  by  the  usual  special  de- 


tachments— communications,  bomb  disposal, 
sappers  (engineers) .  and  medical. 

The  army  Is  augmented  by  a  unique  volun- 
teerr  citizen-soldier  organization — the  Ulster 
Defense  Regiment  (UDR).  It  has  11  Infantry 
battalions  and  a  strength  of  roughly  8,000. 
of  which  about  1,600  work  full  time. 

The  regfment  was  activated  in  1970  for 
the  defense  of  Northern  Ireland  and  unlike 
the  British  Territorials,  the  army's  tradi- 
tional reserve,  it  cannot  be  deployed  outside 
of  the  province.  The  regiment  is  commanded 
by  a  regular  brigadier  and  regulars  com- 
mand the  battalion.  Other  than  that,  it  Is  a 
citizen  force. 

The  UDR,  which  has  battalions  In  aU 
counties,  is  under  tactical  but  not  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  army.  Some  battalions 
have  responsibility  for  specific  areas  while 
others  may  be  attached  to  regular  units  In 
operations. 

Members  of  the  regiment  are  expected  to 
spend  one  or  two  nights  a  week  on  duty  and 
some  weekends.  In  addition,  they  attend  15 
days  of  summer  training,  some  of  which  was 
conducted  this  year  in  England.  They  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  a  regular  unit,  except 
they  are  not  trained  in  riot  control  and  are 
excluded  from  operations  in  some  critical 
areas  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

The  Royal  Air  Force  provldfes  support  with 
a  detachment  of  helicopters  and  light  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  based  at  Aldergrove  Airport. 
This  commercial  airport  about  15  miles  out- 
side Belfast  is  probably  the  most  strongly 
secured  air  terminal  and  field  in  the  world. 
It  Is  patrolled  by  a  company  of  Royal  Mili- 
tary Police. 

Tlj(e  smaller  number  of  regular  army  regi- 
ments are  here  on  resident  tours  which  ex- 
tend for  18  months.  Members  are  .  accom- 
panied by  their  families  and  most  of  these 
units  are  stationed  at  or  near  permanent 
army  bases  such  as  Thiepval.  The  rest  of  the 
units — most  of  which  come  from  Britain's 
Army  of  the  Rhine — are  on  four-month  rota- 
tion tours. 

Nearly  every  unit  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Land  Forces  and  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
which  forms  the  British  NATO  commitment, 
has  served  in  Northern  Ireland,  most  for 
several  tours.  Very  few  officers  of  the  regular 
army  have  not  served  at  least  one  tour  here 
and  some  have  served  as  many  as  five. 

PIRA  is  the  main  enemy  force  and  it  Is  not 
large.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  100 
hard-line  activists  in  a  batallion  tactical  area 
of  responsibility  (TAOR) ,  and  likely  to  be 
fewer  in  rural  areas.  But  it  is  organized,  dis- 
ciplined and  unrelenting.  There  is  a  high 
command,  sometimes  believed  to  be  in  Dub- 
lin, and  at  least  two  brigades.  The  Belfast 
brigade  is  known  to  have  three  battalions. 

The  basic  unit  is  the  company  and  in 
sparsely  settled  s^tlons  these  will  be  sepa- 
rate, probably  reporting  directly  to  a  brigade 
headquarters. 

While  the  structure  is  there,  the  organiza- 
tions are  skeletal,  generally  having  a  staff 
that  Includes  a  commander,  deputy-adjutant, 
intelligence,  training,  recruiting  and  arma- 
ment (bomb)  officers  and  paymasters.  There 
may  be  a  handful  of  privates  In  active-service 
status. 

Scattered  through  a  battalion  or  company 
area  are  pools  of  Inactive  or  reserve  members 
who  may  be  called  out  as  needed.  These  In- 
clude women  who  act  as  lookouts  and  mes- 
sengers, who  are  essential  since  PIRA  rarely 
uses  the  public  telephone  system.  There  is  a 
large  network  of  couriers,  the  backbone  of 
their  communications  system. 

There  exists  also  an  organization  of  teen- 
age boys  known  as  the  Fianna.  Members  are 
used  for  scouting  and  hijacking  assignments 
and  to  steal  the  cars  which  are  used  as  bomb 
carriers. 

PIRA  has  no  fixed  headquarters  but  meets 
in  houses  and  Industrial  buildings  that  are 
considered  safe.  Except  in  hot  pursuit,  the 
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army  may  not  Institute  a 
out  brigade  headquarters    ^  _ 
Training  of  PIRA  member 
week  of  basic  for  recruits  and 
tensive  specialized  training 
PIRA  people  undergo,  somel 
operated  in  a  European  or 
country  by  one  of  the  known 
terrorist  organizations.  There 
that    specialists    from    those 
have  been  smuggled  Into 
to  train  PIRA  members. 

Like   most   guerrilla   armies 
hodgepodge  of  weapons  In  Its 
of  them  purchased  from  fore 
ers,  Including,  reportedly,  som  i 
States.  The  preferred  rifle  Is 
British  use  the  NATO  7.62- 
there  are  plenty  of  Ml  carblnfc 
around  and  a  few  Russian  am 
weapons  have  been  captured 
In    automatic    weapons,    t 
and  the  Thompson  submachli  le 
vored.   PIRA   Is   known   to   h 
Inventory  of  rocket  launchers 
some  of  which  are 
own  arsenals. 

It    Is,    however,    in    the 
bombs  and  Incendiaries  and 
detonating  devices  that  PIRA 
greatest  sophistication. 

A  great  deal  more  Is  kno^ 
about  PIRA  for  a  number 
marlly  because  It  Is  the 
Protestant  paramilitary   ,. 
to  be  more  defensive  and 
retaliatory  actions.  The  Brltlsf 
per  se,  Its  enemy,  but  tfte  P 
expected  to  defend  against  the 
moves  to  capture  Its  personne 

There   are    extremists   on 
side  who  would  like  to  see 
draw  and  thus  permit  open  c 
tM  two   factions   on   the 
Protestants,  with  twice  the 
er  economic  resources  and  wld4r 
port,  would  win. 

Although  the  enemy  Is  the 
out  the  province — PIRA  and 
terrorists — the    army    seeks 
fights  him  on  two  different 
fields.   In   Belfast,   Londonderfy 
larger  cities  and  towns,  the 
city    streets    and    cluttered 
where   the   army   must   operate 
caution  to  avoid  harm  to  the 
of  citizens  who  are  ever  presen  t 

In  the  rural  areas  of  south 
ster,  the  army  fights  an  enem  r 
In  forests,  farmland,  mountal  is 
There  are  long  and  frustrating 
surveUlaflce    for    soldiers    seek 
down  the  bomber  and  smuggler 
The  game  out  there  is  to  oi 
catch   him    In   a   surprise   roai  1 
him  setting   a  culvert  bomb    a 
command    line   for    detonatloi  i 
down  on  him  in  a  helicopter  as 
the  road  transporting  exploslv*  s 

In  both  environments,  it  is 
the  gunman,  bomber  and  smu 
the  enemy  has  the  advantage 
hit  when  and  where  he  is  least 
smper  will  squeeze  off  no  mon 
two  shots  and  fade  away,  his 
always  previously  plotted, 
are  accomplices  standing  by  to 
slons  to  throw  off  pursuers, 
in  which  he  Is  hidden. 

The  bomber  has  an  even  „_ 
He  is  normally  long  gone  by 
blast  or.  ias  some  here  feel 
crowd  at  ^  safe  distance 
suits  of  his  work. 

The  smuggler  can  pick  his 
point  and  his  time,  be  it  by  . 
There  Is  no  way  to  effectlvelj 
nearly  300  miles  of  border 
power  available. 
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At  all  cost,  PIRA  avoids  becoming  involved 
in  fireflghts. 

The  "patch"  patrolled  by  the  3rd  Brigade 
Is  some  3,500  square  miles.  Although  it  Is 
largely  rural,  there  are  several  medium-size 
cities  within  its  borders;  thus,  it  has  battal- 
ions deployed  in  both  urban  and  rural  en- 
vironments. To  control  this  relatively  vast 
area.  It  has  six  regular  and  six  UDR 
battalions.     ^ 

Its  critical  operational  area  Is  currently  the 
southern  portion  of  Armagh  County,  which 
is  strongly  held  by  PIRA.  It  is  a  "no-go"  sec- 
tor where  the  army  operates  aggressively  but 
not  without  caution,  and  does  much  of  Its 
patrolling  by  helicopter.  Administrative  road 
traffic  is  kept  to  a  minimum  and.  where 
necessary,  is  by  armored  car.  Supply  of  many 
of  Its  units  Is  almost  exclusively  by  chopper. 

PIRA  fights  to  hold  control  in  south 
Armagh  because  geographically  the  area 
suits  Its  operations.  A  look  at  the  map  shows 
why.  Monaghan  County,  across  the  border  in 
the  Irish  Republic,  juts  northward  well  into 
Ulster,  thus  giving  PIRA  a  short  communi- 
cations line  from  arsenals  and  training  bases 
in  southern  Ireland  into  Belfast,  the  focal 
point  of  PIRA  operations. 

It  has  had  reasonable  success  in  securing 
its  supply  lines  in  the  area,  but  only  at  great 
expense  In  personnel  and  material  captured 
by  army  patrols. 

In  addition  to  land  routes  from  the  south, 
Armagh  has  access  from  the  Irish  Sea  for  the 
movement  of  weapons  and  ammunition  that 
continue  to  reach  here  from  other  countries. 

The  problem  in  guarding  the  border  is  to 
find  it.  for  It  is  Impossible  In  many  areas  to 
know  Jiist  where  the  boundary  is  between 
north  and  south.  There  are  few  distinguish- 
ing features  such  as  mountains  and  rivers:  it 
Is  vague,  rambling  and  poorly  marked, 
making  it  difficult  for  patrols  which  are  as 
sensitive  about  crossing  over  as  the  Irish  IJe- 
pubUcan' government  is  to  having  them  in  its 
territory. 

In  addition  to  its  border  patrols,  tuiits  of 
the  3rd  Brigade  also  have  responsibility  for 
securing  the  main  rail  line  between  Belfast 
and  Dublin.  Trains  using  the  rails  have  been 
siibjected  to  bombing  and  sabotage. 

In  recent  months,  the  border  patrols  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  assignment  of  a 
squadron  of  Britain's  Special  Air  Service,  an 
organization  similar  to  the  U.S.  Special 
Forces. 

The  3rd  Brigade  Is  also  responsible  for  se- 
curing the  perimeter  of  "The  Maze,"  the 
maximum-security  prison  that  houses  some 
1,200  convicted  Catholic  and  Protestant  ac- 
tivists. It  has  one  company  charged  with  that 
duty. 

It  is  not  there  to  keep  the  prisoners  in,  but 
to  guard  against  attack  by  either  Catholic  or 
Protestant  groups  seeking  to  free  the  in- 
mates, among  whom  are  leaders  of  both  fac- 
tions. 

Some  40  miles  north  of  south  Armagh  is 
an  urban  "no-go"  area — Andersonstown.  A 
sprawUng  neighborhood  in  Belfast,  it  is  al- 
most wholly  Catholic  and  is  the  headquarters 
and  operating  base  of  PIRA's  Belfast  brigade. 
It  is  also  headquarters  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
King's  Own  Royal  Border  Regiment,  an  ele- 
ment of  the  39th  Brigade  based  at  Thlepval 
Barracks. 

This  Is  a  "patch"  where  they  wage  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  war. 

As  one  young  company  conunander  on 
patrol  said,  pointing  to  a  group  of  small 
chUdren  playing  on  the  front  lawns  of  a 
shabby  housing  development,  "This  is  our 
battlefield — ^front  lawns,  backyards,  school 
yards,  parking  lots  and  main  streets." 

"This  is  the  kind  of  war,"  he  added,  "In 
which  more  Innocent  civilians  are  killed  than 
soldiers  and  terrorists." 

Andersonstown  is  without  law  enforce- 
ment; the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  is  not 
strong  enough  to  patrol  there  and  comes  in 


only  when  escorted  by  the  army.  The  army 
d»es  not  attempt  nor  Is  it  authorized  to 
perform  normal  poUce  duties.  Th\is,  Ander- 
sonstown is  something  of  a  Jungle  where 
vandalism  is  taking  its  toll  in  an  already 
depressed  area. 

Scrawled  on  the  walls  of  deserted  build- 
ing and  the  sides  of  houses  are  slogans  such 
as,  'The  Provs  rule  here."  And  there  Is  little 
denying  it. 

Company  commanders  are  responsible  for 
their  TAOR.  Based  on  intelligence  passed 
down  from  regimental  headquarters  or  gath- 
ered by  their  own  patrols  or  Intelligence 
sections,  they  normally  mount  their  own 
patrols  and  are  allowed  considerable  latitude 
In  operations. 

Most  of  Andersonstown  is  the  TAOR  of 
Somme  Company,  1st  Battalion,  King's  Own 
Royal  Border  Regiment.  It  has  a  strength  of 
120  men  to  patrol  an  area  of  about  a  square 
mile  In  which  live,  mainly  in  multiple  dwell- 
ings, about  20,000  people.  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  critical  areas  in  the  province  because 
here  the  army  comes  closest  to  confronta- 
tion with  PIRA,  but  rarely  engages  him  on 
that  ground. 

It  is  here  that  PIRA  plans  his  moves 
against  the  army  and  Protestant  targets 
which  then  are  carried  out  In  other  areas, 
mainly  in  the  city  center.  There  are,  how- 
ever, occasional  attacks  on  army  patrols  In 
the  neighborhood,  primarily  Intended  to 
show  the  people  that  PIRA  is  there  and  free 
to  operate  at  vrtll. 

But  Somme  Company  Is  there,  too,  patrol- 
ling almost  constantly  to  show  the  Queen's 
colors,  to  deny  PIRA  freedom  of  action.  This 
It  does  with  considerable  success. 

It  is  important  to  know  your  "patch" 

the  people  who  live  and  work  there,  their 
habits,  their  routines.  If  a  suspected  or 
known  PIRA  member  leaves  his  house  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual  or  takes  a  different 
route  from  that  he  normally  travels,  the  in- 
formation is  radioed  to  company  headquar- 
ters. If  a  member  is  seen  driving  a  car  other 
than  his  own,  he  is  stopped  and  the  car 
inspected. 

An  Increased  milk  delivery,  drawn  window 
shades  or  a  housewife  carrying  what  appears 
to  be  a  larger-than-usual  grocery  bundle  are 
reasons  for  Increased  surveillance.  There  are 
■safe"  house  in  the  neighborhood  known  to 
the  military,  but  there  are  restrictions  on 
house  searches  except  In  hot  pursuit. 

Although  it  is  assumed  army  Intelligence 
agents  have,  from  time  to  time,  infiltrated 
PIRA  and  extremist  Protestant  organiza- 
tions, one  battalion  conmiander  described 
Northern  Ireland  as  an  Intelligence  desert. 
Commanders  are  quick  to  admit  that  intelli- 
gence is  hard  to  come  by  and  that  most  of 
it  is  low-grade. 

Company  commanders  and  most  of  their 
men  know  the  active  terrorists  in  their 
TAORSs.  They  see  them  going  about  their 
dally  routines  and  occasionally  engage  them 
in  conversation.  Bulletin  boards  in  company 
intelligence  sections  are  covered  with  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  known  activists. 

In  urban  areas  such  as  Andersonstown, 
most  patrols  are  on  foot.  The  British  have 
developed  patrol  movements  in  which  every 
man  on  patrol  covers  another  and  he  In  turn 
Is  covered.  As  one  soldier  commented.  "We  do 
a  lot  of  walking  backwards  in  Ireland." 

Two  foot  patrols  are  normally  covered  by 
a  mobile  patrol  in  a  Land  Rover  or  armored 
car  In  urban  areas  and  the  reserve  at  com- 
pany headquarters  is  rarely  more  than  five 
minutes  away. 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  this  tvpe  of  duty, 
a  soldier  responded,  "I  think  I  would  be  safer 
on  a  battlefield  where  I  woxild  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  where  the  enemy  would  be.  He  Is 
behind  a  hedgerow,  across  the  river  or  off 
in  a  tree  line.  Here  you  never  know." 
:   As  the  soldier  ran  a  broken  line  across  a 
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small  park  surrounded  by  three-story-high 
apartment  buUdlngs,  he  made  the  point  that 
every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  windows  look- 
ing down  on  the  patrol  was  a  possible  sniper 
firing  point. 

In  addition  to  patrols,  vehicle  checkpoints 
(VCP)  are  used  frequently  where  there  is 
traffic  in  and  out  of  activist  areas.  Normally, 
a  VCP  is  operated  for  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  avoid  traffic  backups,  crowd  as- 
sembly and,  specifically,  callout  of  a  sniper 
who  could  zero  in  on  the  soldiers. 

A  company  commander  stated,  "We  may 
not  know  where  or  when  a  terrorist  is  going 
to  make  a  move,  but  we  manage  to  keep  him 
off  balance  by  frequent  sweeps  and  mobile 
checkpoint  operations.  And  he  never  knows 
where  or  when  we  wUl  make  a  move  to  check 
him." 

Fighting  the  guerrilla  in  urban  areas  pre- 
sents obstacles  for  the  army  which  serve  as 
advantages  for  the  terrorists.  Confinement 
and  limited  maneuver  area  are  serious  prob- 
lems. Quickly  gathering  crowds,  which  may 
in  some  areas  deliberately  hamper  soldiers 
by  screening  the  getaway  of  the  gunman  or 
bomber,  are  problems.  The  need  to  limit 
reaction  to  avoid  harm  to  civilians  who  may 
be  in  the  area  is  especially  restrictive  and 
sometimes  limits  quick  response. 

Every  soldier  on  coming  here  is  Impressed 
with  the  restraints  imder  which  he  must 
operate  and  the  fact  that  he  is  subject  to 
civil  law.  Troops  are  Issued  yellow  cards  on 
which  are  printed  the  rules  of  engagement 
describing  actions  they  are  permitted  to  take 
in  specific  situations  and  those  that  are  not 
permitted. 

"This  is  a  soldier's  war,"  Brigadier  Martin 
Parndale.  director  of  British  Army  public 
relations,  made  clear  at  a  briefing  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  in  London  before  leav- 
ing for  Northern  Ireland. 

"It  Is  a  war."  he  added.  >'in  which  ^7e  de- 
pend  on  the  junior  officers,  non-coms  and 
the  soldier  out  on  the  point  to  make  judg- 
ments they  would  not  be  expected  to  make 
in  normal  combat  operations.  They  must 
make  decisions  in  tense  situations. 

"Our  patrols  are  small,  especially  In  urban 
areas:  situations  develop  quickly.  Reaction 
must  be  fast.  There  isn't  time  to  ask,  'What 
do  I  do  now?'  " 

A  battalion  commander  makes  the  point 
strongly.  "This  is  not  a  shoot-to-kill  war  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  combat  for  which  a  soldier 
Is  basically  trained  to  'kUl  your  enemy  be- 
fore he  kills  you.' ". 

A  brigade  commander  reminds  his  officers 
that  the  army  Is  not  here  to  cause  bloodshed 
but  to  prevent  it  and  tltet,  he  admits,  makes 
It  tough  duty. 

Soldiers  must  adjust  to  the  restraints  be 
mindful  that  they  are  not  on  a  normal  bat- 
tlefield or  colonial  frontier.  They  are  in  a 
war  In  which  they  man  machine  guns  behind 
barricades  which  look  over  streets  crowded 
with  citizens  of  their  own  country. 

A  rifleman,  crouched  in  a  doorway  or  be- 
hind a  mailbox,  carefully  scans  a  jammed 
sidewalk  with  no  way  of  knowing  if  anyone 
out  there  Is  carrying  a  gfin  or  a  bomb,  know- 
ing most  of  them  are  not  the  enemy  but  a 
screen  behind  which  the  enemy  hides. 

The  rtjles  of  engagement,  one  is  quickly 
Informed,  are  made  by  politicians,  and  with- 
in the  framework  of  those  rules,  the  army 
must  go  about  Its  mission  of  routing  out 
terrorists  on  both  sides,  destroying  their 
units,  depleting  their  arsenals  and  stopping 
the  Inflow  of  arms. 

It  is  not  an  ideal  situation  in  the  view  of 
most  commanders,  but  one  the  army  has 
come  to  understand  as  essential  where  there 
Is  warfare  in  communities  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  people  continue  to  go  about  their 
business  and  attempt  to  lead  normal  lives. 

The  shuttle  of  organizations  back  and 
forth  from  Germany  and  England  to  North- 
em  Ireland  undoubtedly  is  cause  for  trauma. 


and  there  are  officers  here  who  feel  that  the 
fourth-month  tour  should  be  restudled.  It  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  commanders  of  units 
drawn  from  the  three  armored  divisions 
which  make  up  the  1st  British  Corps  of  Brit- 
ain's Army  of  the  Rhine. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  draw- 
dow^n  reduces  the  readiness  of  the  1st  Corps. 
Among  other  things,  a  unit  may  be  getting 
ready  for  movement  here,  be  here  or  be  en- 
route  back  to  Germany  when  it  normally 
would  be  engaging  in  NATO  exercises. 

Also,  commanders  view  assignment  to 
Northern  Ireland  not  as  a  four-month  com- 
mitment but  something  longer;  as  long,  some 
Insist,  as  six  months,  allowing  time  for  train- 
ing, lay-up  of  vehicles  to  be  left  In  Germany 
and  other  movement  preparation. 

The  cycle  reverses  when  an  organization 
returns  to  Germany.  Armored  vehicles  and 
artillery  must  be  withdrawn  from  storage; 
tankers  and  gunners,  who  have  been  operat- 
ing as  infantrymen  in  Ulster,  must  be  re- 
trained and  the  organization  reconditioned 
to  perform  Its  normal  mission  as  part  of  a 
division. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  British  involve- 
ment here  are  to  some  degree  offset  by  the 
fact  that,  of  all  the  armies  In  the  world, 
Britain's  undoubtedly  is  the  most  thoroughly 
trained  in  anti-terrorist  tactics  and  urban 
guerrilla  warfare. 

With  the  exception  of  the  problem  of  fam- 
ily separation,  morale  here — although  there 
certainly  Is  plenty  to  gripe  about — appears 
to  be  high.  And  that  Is  to  the  credit  of  army 
leadership,  for  living  conditions  are  poor,  at 
least  for  troops  in  the  virban  area.  Soldiers 
live  in  burned-out  hotels,  abandoned  fac- 
tories and  prefab  huts. 

In  urban  areas,  again,  the  duty  day  may 
extend  from  0500  to  midnight.  There  is  a 
minimum  of  recreation,  especially  for  those 
troops  in  areas  where  they  dare  not  go  off 
post  except  Into  secured  zones,  which  are  not 
always  close  at  hand. 

Army  statistics  reveal  some  interesting 
characteristics  of  the  operations  here: 

Ther^  have  been,  since  the  start  of  the 
troubles  in  1969,  1,644  persons  killed,  the 
greater  number — 1.240 — civilians.  Civilian,  in 
this  Instance,  includes  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant terrorists,  but  in  that  category,  the 
far  greater  number  must  be  assumed  to  be 
innocent  victims. 

The  army  has  lost  256  killed  and  2,800 
woxmded.  The  figure  does  not  Include  61 
members  of  the  UDR  and  88  members  of  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary. 

The  figures  for  1976  (through  August) 
show  that  there  have  been  1,327  shootings, 
550  bombings;  18  Catholics  have  been  assas- 
sinated and  28  Protestants.  The  army  has 
lost  ten  killed  and  94  wounded.  Thirteen  per- 
sons described  as  terrorists  have  been  killed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  UDR  lost 
eight  killed  and  only  12  wounded.  These  fig- 
ures are  In  addition  to  the  army  casualties 
and  would  appear  to  indicate  that  members 
of  the  UDR  are  special  targets  for  PIRA. 

In  weapons  and  ammunition  captured, 
army  records  show  a  total  of  265  machine 
guns,  5,118  rifles  and  pistols,  16  rocket 
launchers,  49  mortars,  783  mortar  rounds, 
nearly  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
nearly  a  quarter-million  bombs  and  parcels 
of  raw  explosives. 

Army  officials  estimate  that  currently  there 
are  about  929  Catholic  terrorists  and  504 
Protestant  terrorists  out  of  action  by  virtue 
of  arrest  and  incarceration  in  Maze  Prison. 

The  British  force  here  is  considered  ade- 
quate to  hold  the  line  against  the  terrorist 
organizations  and  sufficiently  large  and  ef- 
fective to  make  it  Impossible  for  the  situation 
to  escalate  to  open  warfare,  if  that  were  the 
intent  of  the  terrorists. 

It  Is  not  sufficiently  large  to  gain  Its  objec- 
tive, which  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  army 
in  any  war:  to  destroy  the  enemy. 

It  is  thinly  spread  over  a  large  area  and 


compelled  to  operate  under  what  almost  any 
commander  would  consider  to  be  necessary 
but  restrictive  rules  of  engagement. 

The  government  in  Whitehall  understands 
this  and,  at  present,  settles  for  what  the 
army  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  under 
the  existing  conditions.  And,  to  a  degree,  so 
do  most  of  the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dom is  a  word  we  all  know  and  use  with 
familiar  frequency.  We  know  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  "freedom,"  but  are  we 
always  so  certain  of  what  the  other  fel- 
low perceives  in  the  same  word? 

In  1870  Otto  von  Bismarck,  in  promul- 
gating the  formation  of  the  Second 
Reicli  in  Germany,  commented  that  now 
at  last  they — the  Germans — were  free. 
This  sounds  strange  indeed  when  one 
considers  that  Germany  had  been  liber- 
ated from  Napolean's  rule  some  55  years 
earlier.  Yet  to  Bismarck  the  Germans 
were  not  truly  free  until  their  country 
was  reunited. 

In  this  country,  a  full  century  after 
emancipation  and  the  13th  amendment 
we  heard  numbers  of  our  citizens  crying 
out  for  "Freedom  now!"  Webster's  "Third 
New  International  Dictionary"  gives  no 
fewer  than  18  different  usages  of  the 
word  freedom. 

Clearly  then,  when  dealing  with  the 
word  or  concept  of  "freedom"  we  must 
understand  how  this  very  common  term 
is  perceived  by  others  if  we  are  to  accur- 
ately appreciate  its  meaning  and  usage 
when  we  are  confronted  by  it.  This  is  an 
essential  guide  in  the  formulation  of  oiu: 
own  policies. 

There  is  a  peculiarly  Celtic,  Irish  ap- 
proach to  the  concept  of  freedom.  It  is 
not  enough  to  recognize  that  the  Irish 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
whenever  the  United  States  have  fought 
in  the  defense  of  freedom.  We  must  also 
recognize  the  centuries-old  struggle  for 
Irish  freedom  as  a  unique  and  special 
case. 

The  cause  of  Irish  freedom  has  been 
a  recurrent  political  issue  in  this  cen- 
tury. Wars  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be.  fought  in  its  name.  It  is  important 
that  the  Members  of  this  House,  and  of 
our  Government  generally,  understand 
the  traditional  Irish  nationalist  meaning 
and  definition  of  the  word  "freedom"  If 
we  are  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  "troubles"  in  the 
tragic  land  of  Ireland  today. 

I  therefore  commend  to  your  consider- 
ation a  speech  delivered  by  Liam  Mur- 
phy, currently  editor  of  the  National  Hi- 
bernian Digest,  at  the  annual  Wolfe 
Tone  Commemoration  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  June  19,  1976.  It  is  entitled, 
"Keeping  Faith  With  Tone." 

On  many  previous  occasions  I  have 
recommended  to  the  Congress  the  im- 
portance of  respecting  the  right  of  the 
Irish  to  national  self-determination. 
Most  recently  I  have  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  143  on  March  8; 
I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  holding  congressional  hearings 
on  the  Irish  question  in  order  that  our 
Government  might  be  able  to  formulate 
a  new  Irish  policy  which  will  not  be 
counterproductive  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
justice,  and  human  rights.  It  Is  my  con- 
viction that  the  Irish  ought  to  have  the 
same  opportunity  which  we  enjoyed  In 
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1787  of  sitting  down  to  wrlle 
stitution  in  an  all-Irelanc 
free  of  foreign  lot  or  hindprance 
after   a   declaration   of 
British  Government  to  be 
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and  face  the  future  for 
a  new  Ireland,  congenial  to 
and  character  of  the  Irish 
address,  "Keeping  Faith  W|th 
luminates  the  depth  and 
the  irrepressible  cause  of  Irish 
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cumstances. It  does  not  vary  with  the  cen- 
turies, or  with  the  comings  and  goings  of 
men  or  empires.  The  substance  of  truth  does 
not  change,  nor  does  the  substance  of  free- 
dom. Yesterday's  definition  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other  is  to-day's  definition  and  will 
be  tomorrow's.  As  the  body  of  truth  which 
a  true  church  teaches  can  neither  be  In- 
creased nor  diminished — though  truths  im- 
plicit in  the  first  definition  may  be  made 
explicit  In  later  definitions — so  a  truth  defi- 
nition of  freedom  remains  constant;  it  can- 
not be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  or  varied 
in  its  essentials,  though  things  implicit  in 
it  may  be  made  explicit  by  a  later  definition. 
If  the  definition  can  be  varied  in  its  essen- 
tials, or  added  to,  or  subtracted  from.  It  was 
not  a  true  definition  in  the  first  instance 
To  be  concrete,  if  we  today  are  fighting 
for  something  either  greater  than  or  less  than 
the  thing  our  fathers  fought  for.  either  our 
fathers  did  not  fight  for  freedom  at  aU,  or 
we  are  not  fighting  for  freedom.  If  I  do  not 
hold  the  faith  of  Tone,  and  if  Tone  was  not 
a  heretic,  then  I  am.  If  Tone  said  'BREAK 
the  connection  with  England,"  and  if  I  say 
'MAINTAIN  the  connection  with  England,'  I 
may  be  preaching  a  saner  (as  I  am  certainly 
preaching  a  safer)  gospel  than  his,  but  I  am 
obviously  not  preaching  the  same  gospel. 

Now  what  Tone  taught,  and  Pearse  and  the 
other  fathers  of  our  national  faith  before 
and  after  Tone,  is  ascertainable.  It  stands 
recorded.  It  has  fullness,  it  has  clarity,  the 
sufficiency  and  the  definlteness  of  dogma.  It 
lives  in  great  and  memorable  phrases,  a 
grandiose  national  faith.  They,  too,  have 
their  Credo. 

The  Irish  mind  is  the  clearest  mind  that 
has  sver  applied  Itself  to  the  consideration 
pf  nationality  and  of  national  freedom.  A 
Nehance  phrase  of  Keating's  might  almost 
stand  as  a  definition.  He  spoke  of  Ireland  as 
'domhan  beag  Inntl  feln',  a  little  world  In 
herself.  It  was  characteristic  of  Irish-speak- 
ing men  that  when  they  thought  of  the  Irish 
nation  they  thought  less  of  its  outer  forms 
and  pomps  than  of  the  Inner  thing  which 
was  its  soul.  They  recognized  that  the  Irish 
life  was  the  thing  that  mattered,  and  that, 
the  Irish  life  dead,  the  Irish  nation  was  dead. 
But  they  recognized  that  freedom  was  the 
essential  condition  of  a  vigorous  Irish  life. 
And  for  freedom  they  raised  their  ranns;  for 
freedom  they  stood  In  battle  through  bloody 
centuries. 

Irish  nationality  Is  an  ancient  spiritual 
tradition,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  august 
traditions  in  the  world.  Politically,  Ireland's 
claim  has  been  for  freedom  in  order  to  pre- 
serve^ the  fiUl  and  perpetual  life  of  that 
tradition.  The  generations  of  Ireland  have 
gone  Into  battle  for  no  other  thing.  To  the 
Irish  mind  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
of  freedom  has  had  but  one  definition.  It  has 
meant  not  a  limited  freedom,  a  freedom 
conditioned  by  the  interests  of  another  na- 
tion, a  freedom  compatible  with  the  suzerain 
authority  of  a  foreign  parliament,  but  ab- 
solute freedom,  the  sovereign  control  of  Irish 
destinies.  It  has  meant  not  the  freedom  of 
a  class,  but  the  freedom  of  a  people.  It  has 
meant  not  the  freedom  of  a  geographical 
fragment  of  Ireland,  but  the  freedom  of  all 
Ireland,  of  every  sod  of  Ireland. 

The  Cause  of  Irish  Freedom,  Irish  Sepa- 
ratism, and  its  modern  expression,  Irish  Re- 
publicanism, Is  ultimately  a  legitimist  polit- 
ical movement,  but  contemporary  political 
theory  has  not  criteria  for  dealing  with 
legitimacy.  Legitimacy  reaches  to  something 
far  deeper  than  doctrine:  it  reaches  to  be- 
ing. A  son  is  the  son  of  his  father,  and  his 
own  father  Inherited  before  him.  These 
truths  of  being  are  prior  to  every  legality, 
prior  to  all  doctrine:  they  are  simply  one 
with  the  agathonlc  structure  of  Existence. 
Leerltlmacy  Is  normalcy.  When  the  political 
order  is  truly  normal,  it  refiects  the  principle 
of  legitimacy. 


Keeping  faith  with  Tone  is  the  Irish  defi- 
nition of  legitimacy.  This  is  the  Fenian 
Faith. 

The  principle  of  legitimacy  is  implicit  in 
the  position  of  the  "Provisional"  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  (the  IRA);  as  such  it  is  an 
Important  factor  in  the  residual  of  popular 
support  which  always  exists  for  the  Irish 
Republican  Movement.  Regarding  Wolfe 
Tone  and  the  United  Irishmen  of  1798  as 
the  Phoenix-like  regeneration  of  that  Irish 
national  spirit  which  has  never  accepted 
foreign  domination,  we  then  trace  Republi- 
can "apostolic  succession"  through  Robert 
Emmett,  the  '48  men  and  the  Fenians  to 
Tom  Clarke,  Patrick  Pearse  and  the  1916 
Eastern  Rising. , 

The  Irish  Republic,  which  was  proclaimed 
in  arms  In  the  blood  sacrifice  of  Easter  1916 
"In  the  name  of  Ood  and  of  the  dead  gen- 
erations from  which  she  receives  her  old  tra- 
ditions of  nationhood  .  .  .  ,"  was  ratified  by 
the  Irish  electorate  in  the  1918  General  Elec- 
tion and  established  d6  jure  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  First  D&ll 
Elreann  in  1919.  The  First  D&ll  was  succeeded 
by  the  Second  D4il  fiireann;  the  Third  Dall 
Elreann  never  met,  so  the  mantle  of  legiti- 
macy remained  with  the  Second  D&ll  until 
it  dissolved  Itself  in  1939  returning  the  man- 
tle of  Irish  Republican  legitimacy  to  the 
Army  Council  of  the  IRA,  from  whom  the 
First  D&ll  Ifelreann  had  received  it  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Irish  Republic  proclaimed  in  1916.  The  es- 
sential thing  about  this  Irish  Republican 
legitimacy  is  that  it  is  a  legitimacy  of  prin- 
ciple rather  than  of  person.  How  else  could 
Pearse,  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  become 
the  patron  saint  of  twentieth  century  Irish 
Republicanism,  except  by  keeping  faith  with 
Tone — becoming,  in  himself,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  traditional  Irish  heroic  Ideals  of 
Cu  Chulalnn,  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  of  Christ 
himself.  Today's  legitimate  successors  of 
Pearse  and  the  Provisional  Government  of 
1916  are  those  who  most  faithfully  adhere  to 
their  Ideals,  namely  the  "Provisional"  IRA. 
Not  only  through  succession,  but  also 
through  their  Idealism  are  the  "Provos"  a 
legitimist  political  movement.  Daithi  6 
Conalll  is  the  personification  of  that  Gaelic 
ideal  today. 

The  Dublin  government  of  the  26  counties 
at  Lelnster  Hovise  Is  the  lineal  descendant  of 
that  Dublin  government  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  established  in  accordance  with  the 
British  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920. 
Its  heritage  therefore  is  that  of  a  govern- 
ment constituted  by  foreigners  to  rule  Ire- 
land in  the  interests  of  England,  a  pedi- 
gree it  shared  with  the  Stormont  government 
in  Belfast.  Whatever  practicality  and  de 
facto  acceptability  the  Dublin  government 
may  have,  and  however  It  may  have  mu- 
tated over  the  years,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Irish  Republican  movement  can  never 
regard  as  legitimate  any  government  of  Ire- 
land which  does  not  exemplify  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  word  the  principles  of  Wolfe  Tone, 
Patrick  Pearse  and  the  1916  Easter  Rising. 

We  the  diaspora  of  the  Irish  nation  living 
in  America  have  a  dual  responsibility:  not 
only  to  the  traditions  of  our  race  and  blood, 
but  also  to  the  citizenship  of  our  adopted 
home.  We  are  most  fortunate  to  be  living 
under  the  Constitution  and  Flag  of  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  easier  than  ever 
to  understand,  in  this  bi-centennlal  year  of 
America's  freedom,  the  true  meaning  of 
Robert  Emmett's  statement  that  we  desire 
to  procure  for  Ireland  "the  guarantee  which 
Washington  procured  for  America;  .  .  .  not 
to  receive  new  taskmasters,  but  to  expel  old 
tyrant|." 

In  fhe  struggle  to  once  and  tat  an  drive 

the  red  fiag  of  England  from  aU  of  Ireland 
we  recall  and  heed  the  words  of  our  late 
President,    John   Fitzgerald   Kennedy:    we 
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pledge  that  in  Ireland  "one  form  of  colonial 
control  shall  not  have  passed  away  merely 
to  be  replaced  by  a  far  greater  Iron  tyr- 
anny." It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  In- 
dependent Ireland  shall  always  support  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  "But,"  as  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said  In  his  Inaugural,  "we 
shall  always  hope  to  find  them  strongly 
supporting  their  own  freedom — ". 

The  support  of  this  freedom,  this  keeping 
faith  with  Tone,  is  our  duty.  We  need  ^re- 
land  to  be  Irish,  sovereign  and  free,  as  the 
untainted  well-spring  of  oxir  Celtic  culture 
where  we  can  from  time  to  time  refresh 
ourselves  and  enrich  American  life  in  the 
same  act.  (Nor  should  we  forget  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  for  national  freedom  of  oiu- 
brother  Celts  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Cornwall, 
the  Isle  of  Mann  and  Brittany.)  In  the  in- 
terests of  world  peace  and  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  the  United  States  also 
needs  a  free  Ireland,  whether  our  political 
leaders  realize  it  or  not.  It  is  ova  task  and 
duty  as  American  citizens  to  educate  them 
to  this  realization;  and,  through  our  system 
of  free  elections,  to  replace  those  who  will 
not  be  enlightened. 

Responsible  political  action  Is  another 
way  of  keeping  faith  with  Tone.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  are  successful  in  influencing 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  government, 
to  that  extent  we  will  hasten  the  dawning  of 
a  new  day  of  peace  for  Ireland,  while  simul- 
taneously brightening  the  lustre  of  the 
honor  of  these  United  States,  conceived  in 
revolution  two  centuries  ago. 

"Ireland  unfree,  shall  never  be  at  peace." 
This  is  the  fact  of  history  which  all  must 
come  to  recognize.  Our  task — Keeping  Faith 
With  Tone. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  1 
year  ago,  I  called  for  immediate  con- 
gressional hearings  into  possible  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  tragic  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Apparently,  the  situation  there  has 
not  changed — it  may  well  have  worsened. 
Charges  that  our  Government  is  in- 
volved grow  stronger  every  day.  I  would 
like  to  recite  some  allegations  that  have 
been  made  to  me  and  which  obviously 
concern  me. 

In  recent  months,  U.S.  Customs 
agents  were  sent  to  Belfast  to  work 
with  Scotland  Yard. 

Selected  Irish,  men  and  women,  have 
had  their  U.S.  visas  revoked  or  denied. 

An  Irish-American  newspaper  has 
been  sued  by  our  Department  of  Justice 
and,  most  recently,  an  Irish-American 
organization,  Irish  Northern  Aid  Com- 
mittee, has  received  a  similar  suit. 

I  cannot  say  whether  these  alleged 
actions  by  our  Government  are  helpful, 
or  even  necessary.  They  most  certainly 
are  unprecedented  in  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can community  and  that  community  is 
very  upset.  But,  we  are  unable  to  make 
a  judgment  because  we  do  not  know  the 
facts. 

Perhaps  if  my  call  for  hearings  had 
been  heeded  a  year  ago,  these  situations 
could  have  been  avoided.  Perhaps  we 
would  now  be  in  a  position  to  help  that 
beleaguered  country  in  a  positive  way. 

Our  counterparts  in  the  English  and 
Irish  Governments  come  here  regularly 
to  air  their  views  and  I  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  hear  them.  What 
bothers  me — and  bothers  my  constitu- 
ents— is  the  fact  that  our  own  citizens 
have  not  been  aiTorded  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  come  before  the  appropriate 


committee  of  Congress  and  tell  their  side 
of  the  story.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
that  opportunity. 

It  is  still  not  too  late.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
open  hearings  in  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine if  our  Government  is  involved  in 
that  conflict  and,  if  so,  the  extent  and 
direction  of  that  involvement. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  afforded  me  by 
my  colleagues  to  address  the  question  of 
human  rights  and  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Tomorrow  will  be  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion and  merrymaking  for  niillions  of 
Americans  honoring  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland,  Saint  Patrick.  But  on  that  trou- 
bled and  bloodied  island,  March  17  will 
mark  only  another  day  in  a  nation  bit- 
terly divided  and  at  war. 

For  the  friends  and  relatives  of  thous- 
ands of  political  prisoners  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  American  celebration  of  the 
Irish  spirit  will  be  viewed  with  a  cer- 
tain cynicism.  While  President  Carter 
has  forcefully  spoken  out  on  human 
rights  for  the  citizens  of  coxmtries  on 
every  continent,  the  tragic  fhight  of  the 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  has  been  ac- 
knowledged only  with  official  silence. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Great  Britain  ad- 
mitted before  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  it  had  tortured  detainees 
in  Northern  Ireland.  In  making  this 
imique  admission  the  British  said  the 
torture  techniques  were  stopped  in  1972 
and  would  never  be  used  again.         , 

Much  as  we  are  saddened  by  Britain's 
shame,  we  cannot  leave  the  serious  sub- 
ject of  human  rights  in  Northern  Ire- 
land at  rest.  At  the  same  time,  our  con- 
cern for  human  rights  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  equally  important  and 
related  concern  for  a  just  end  to  the 
political  occupation  of  Northern  Ireland. 
It  is  this  outside  control  of  political, 
economic  and  social  life  in  Ulster  that 
sets  the  stage  for  such  abuses. 

A  rallying  cry  in  strife-torn  Ireland 
long  has  been  "Ireland  unfree  will  never 
be  at  peace."  There  is  much  truth  to 
these  universally  applicable  words  and 
much  truth  that  is  familiar  to  our  own 
history.  Yet  the  American  Government 
traditidnally  has  maintained  a  distance 
from  the  internal  tragedy  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  held  hearings,  which  I  chaired,  to 
highlight  this  country's  concern  for  hu- 
man freedom  and  justice  for  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

The  justification  for  our  involvement 
has  not  changed  in  the  intervening 
years.  At  the  outset  of  the  1972  hearings 
I  said,  "The  burdens  of  finding  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  rests  primarily 
on  the  countries  involved.  Yet  no  man 
of  conscience  can  rest  easy  with  that 
assertion  and  no  country  can  subsist  any 
longer  behind  the  fiction  that  the  na- 
tion-state system  demands  or  even  al- 
lows that  injustices  can  continue  simply 
because  they  occur  wholly  within  na- 
tional borders." 

The  time  Is  here  to  work  to  end  the 
political  stalemate  over  Northern  Ire- 


land by  offering  diplomatic  help  and  mo- 
bilizing the  peacekeeping  and  arbitra- 
tion machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues  to 
an  excellent  and  thought-provoking  arti- 
cle by  Dublin  journalist  Ulick  O'Connor 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  13.  Mr.  O'Connor  proposes  nego- 
tiated independence  for  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  concept  relies  heavily  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  warring  factions  to 
settle  their  differences  without  the  pres- 
ence of  what  they  consider  an  oppressive 
force. 

I  submit  Mr.  O'Connor's  piece  for  the 
Record  for  its  interesting  approach  to 
the  tragic  situation  in  Northern  Ireland: 

Point  ot  View 
(By  Ulick  O'Connor) 
Northern    Ireland    has    become    Britain's 
Vietnam.  Fourteen  thousand  British  troops 
are  at  war  with  a  highly  skilled  guerrilla 
army.  In  five  years  of  war,  more  than  1,600 
people  have  been  killed.  Almost  every  day 
there  is  a  bombing  or  a  shooting. 
Is  there  any  solution? 

In  January,  1974,  there  seemed  hope.  A 
cabinet  was  created  with  a  majority  of  Prot- 
estants, but  with  Catholics  In  key  positions. 
But  this  wets  not  acceptable  to  a  large  section 
of  the  Protestant  community;  a  well -orga- 
nized strike  coerced  Britain  into  abolishing 
that  cabinet  and  governing  Northern  Ireland 
directly  from  Westminster.  There  have  been 
no  Initiatives  for  two  years. 

In  recent  months,  however,  there  has  been 
growing  support  for  a  new  idea,  the  concept 
of  negotiated  Independence  for  Northern 
Ireland,  an  Independent  Ulster.  The  advan- 
tage is  this:  in  order  to  succeed,  the  formula 
would  require  concessions  from  all  sides. 

The  Protestant  community  would  have  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  the  British  connection. 
The  Catholics  would  have  to  put  the  idea  of 
Ulster  nationalism  before  their  aspirations 
to  an  all-Ireland  republic/  The  Irish  govern- 
ment in  Dublin  would  be  asked  to  remove 
from  its  constitution  the  articles  claiming 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Both 
Irish  and  British  governments  would  be  re- 
quired to  guarantee  the  borders  of  the  new 
state. 

If  the  British  were  to  withdraw,  a  peace- 
keeping force  *rould  be  necessary  for  a  period. 
This  could  come  from  the  United  Nations  or 
the  European  Economic  Community.  Hther 
would  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  the  two  main 
paramilitary  forces,  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  (Protestant)  and  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  (Catholic). 

The  Independent  Ulster  formula  has  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  sipnlflcant  sec- 
tions of  both  communities.  The  Ulster  Loyal- 
ist (Protestant)  Central  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee has  Dubllshed  a  policy  document  sup- 
portlner  it.  Paf'dv  Devlin,  one  of  the  learfers 
of  a  major  Catholic  party  and  one-time  IRA 
Internee,  has  come  out  stronely  for  the  idea. 
Devlin  admits  a  current  13  per  cent  pap 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  In  North- 
ern Ireland.  Bt't  with  tax  revenue  going  to  ah 
Ulster  rather  than  to  a  British  treasury,  he 
says.  "An  independent  Ulster  would  be  able  to 
expand  her  markets  much  more  than  she  can 
at  present.  Imprisoned  as  she  Is  within  the 
[British  1  economy." 

Britain  would  no  longer  have  to  pay  mas- 
sive sums  In  compensation  for  bombed  houses 
and  business  premises  and  for  civilians  killed 
In  the  confilct.  And  there  is  hope  that,  be- 
cause of  both  communities'  close  ties  with 
America,  some  U.S.  help  could  be  expected  in 
bxtUdlng  the  new  Ulster. 

What  would  prevent  the  Protestants  from 
going  to  war  against  the  Catholics  once  the 
British  are  gone? 
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Those  favoring  an  Independent 
Ileve  that  the  main  cause  of 
been  the  British  presence.  Ulsi 
colony  of  the  British  Empire, 
ploltation  of  the  Catholic  minority 
now,  been  sustained  by  British 

If  Britain  were  to  declare 
Intention  to  withdraw,  the 
munlty  would  have  to  reconsider 
One  prominent  Protestant  told 

"At  least  some  of  the 
leaders  know  that,  if  Britain 
only  chance  of  survival  on  th« 
of  Ireland  is  to  act  responsib  y 
Ireland   military  confrontatlo4 
tants  could  not  win.  If  they 
the  Northern  Catholics,  the 
the  Republic  would  have  to 
there  would  be  support  in  the 
Irish  army  from  the  IRA." 

A  document  entitled 
/*--A       Free."  supported  by  a  number 
\     tant  paramilitary  leaders,  said 

"Now  is  the  time  to  negotiate 
pendence.    Would    this    stop 
bombljig  campaigns  which  ha 
ring  relgularly  over  the  years  by 
IRA  have  repeatedly  said,  'Oui 
the   British,   not   with 
basis  of  this  is  it  not  possible 
receives  its  Independence  and 
Ulstermen,  the  Nationalist 
ment  Is  negated?" 

How  would  the   two 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  be 
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can  be  employed  usefully  in 
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ism would  have  been  laid.  With  Britain  out, 
emerging  new  structures  could  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  system  such  as 
happened  200  years  ago  in  the  first  colony  to 
break  with  the  British  connection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
acutely  aware  of  the  continued  suffering 
In  Northern  Ireland.  One  thing  Is  pain- 
fully clear  in  the  long  conflict  there;  the 
real  victims  are  the  Irish  culture  and  the 
Irish  people.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  that  is  hundreds  of 
years  old  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  House 
can  best  approach  this  dispute  with  open 
minds  and  a  willingness  to  listen  to  all 
points  of  "view.  Hearings  on  the  situation 
in  Northern  Ireland  have  been  proposed 
by  House  Resolution  88.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution,  I  believe  this  is  the 
best  way  for  the  Congress  to  listen  and 
become  informed  of  the  current  situation 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  decided  to  participate 
In  this  special  order  because  I  believe 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  healing  the 
wounds  of  Northern  Ireland  is  by  listen- 
ing. Perhaps  our  consideration  of  the 
conflict  will  lead  to  new  suggestions  for 
peace.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  what  role 
there  is  for  the  United  States  to  play  in 
Northern  Ireland,  but  if  there  is  a  clearly 
positive  role  we  could  play,  I  would  sup- 
port it.  The  best  hope  for  the  Irish  peo- 
ple is  for  a  lowering  of  voices,  a  laying 
aside  of  weapons  and  a  time  for  careful 
consideration  of  their  common  needs  as 
a  united  coimtry.  Only  then  will  peace 
return  to  that  beautiful  land. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  concern  for  human  rights  has 
finally  become  an  important  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  infringements  upon 
fundamental  human  rights  occurring  in 
Northern  Ireland  continue  to  go  largely 
unnoticed. 

The  Irish  people  are  largely  peace- 
loving  and  desire  nothing  more  than  an 
end  to  the  terrible  scourge  of  violence  and 
hatred  which  has  beset  their  land  for  far 
too  many  years.  We  in  the  United  States, 
and  indeed  all  over  the  world,  must  real- 
ize that  only  a  few  radical  terrorists  are 
behind  the  bombings  which  kill  and 
maim  innocent  men,  women,  and., 
children. 

History  has  taught  us  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served 
when  we  hold  true  to  the  principles  that 
we  cherish  and  when  we  attempt  to  live 
up  to  those  principles.  We  therefore  must 
vigorously  protest  the  violation  of  human 
rights.  It  is  a  policy  intended  to  relieve 
the  present  harsh  conditions  existing 
within  Northern  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  policy  that  must  be  applied  eveii- 
handedly  to  our  allies  as  well  as  to  our 
adversaries. 

Great  Britain,  a  nation  which  cherishes 
its  traditions  of  tolerance  and  liberalism, 
continues  to  infringe  upon  the  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  Catholics  in  Northern  Ire- 
land in  response  to  the  crimes  of  a  small 
band  of  terrorists.  Great  Britain  must 
seek  majority  rule  in  Ireland  with  the 
same  determination  as  in  Rhodesia, 
Britain  must  ceas3  at  once  the  intern- 
ment and  torture  of  the  Catholic  minor- 
ity in  Northern  Ireland. 

It  saddens  me  to  state  that  it  saems 
clear  that  Great  Britain  still  seeks  a  mili- 


tary solution  to  a  political  problem.  In 
1973  Parliament  passed  the  Northern 
Ireland  Emergency  Provisions  Act  and 
in  1975  additional  amendments  were 
added  which  enlarged  the  authority  of 
British  security  forces  to  stop  and  ques- 
tion individuals,  expanded  search  and 
seizure  practices,  made  it  an  oflfense  to 
recruit  members  for  certain  proscribed 
organizations,  and  outlawed  the  collec- 
tion of  Information  deemed  likely  to  be 
useful  to  terrorists. 

In  August,  1976,  the  European  Human 
Rights  Commission  found  the  British  to 
be  guilty  of  violating  article  3  of  the 
European  Human  Rights  Convention, 
which  forbids  torture  or  inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  as  punishment.  The 
British  have  carried  out  such  deplorable 
actions  as  setting  up  a  "torture  school" 
to  train  police  and  army  personnel  in 
tortiu-e  techniques.  They  have  estab- 
lished dreadful  internment  camps  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  ending  violence, 
whereas,  in  fact,  their  very  existence  has 
aggravated  an  already  deteriorating  situ- 
ation. Internment  without  trial  today 
remains  in  the  statute  books  and  the  no- 
torious Long  Kesh  camp,  scene  of  many 
horrifying  and  inhumane  activities,  still 
contains  Irish  prisoners. 

It  is  clear  that  the  use  or  threatened 
use  of  force  has  not  ended  the  political 
divisions,  discrimination,  and  violence 
which  plagues  Northern  Ireland.  Al- 
though Jhe  burden  of  finding  solutions 
to  the  problems  in  Northern  Ireland  rests 
ultimately  upon  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved, it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to 
end  the  violations  of  the  human  rights 
of  the  Catholic  minority  in  Northern 
Ireland.  It  is  also  our  obligation  to  pub- 
licize and  discuss  these  human  rights 
violations  in  appropriate  international 
forums. 

Prof.  Norman  Gibson,  commenting  re- 
cently on  the  needs  of  Irish  ."society,  said: 

If  peace  in  Ireland  Is  to  mean  anything, 
it  must  Include  the  total  rejection  of  violence 
and  the  threat  of  violence. 

These  words  need  to  be  heeded  by  all 
who  cherish  basic  human  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tragic 
that  while  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a  day  of 
celebration  for  millions  of  Irish-Ameri- 
cans, it  is  just  another  day  of  fear,  suf- 
fering and  death  for  the  citizens  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  violence  which  has  beset  the  citi- 
zens of  this  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom .^ince  1969  should  not  surprise  any- 
one. It  is  tlie  logical  culmination  of  a 
history  filled  with  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion and  hatred.  Today  the?e  feelings 
still  ailect  the  lives  of  everyone  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  No  one  is  safe  on  the  streets 
and  a  citizen's  basic  rights  of  work,  edu- 
cation and  housing  are  still  restricted  by 
his  religion. 

A  cessation  of  violence  is  not  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land must  move  to  eradicate  the  cen- 
turies-old hatreds  and  must  deal  with  the 
Herious  human  rights  questions  which 
have  arisen.  The  promise  of  freedom  held 
so  high  and  bright  by  the  Bi-itish  has 
been  tarnished  by  the  continuing  events 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  United  States  has  long  suilered 
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through  the  evils  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination and  has  begun  to  combat 
these  curses  of  mankind.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Northern  Ireland  and  all  the  world 
can  learn  and  benefit  from  our  experi- 
ences and  that  prejudice,  and  discrimina- 
tion will  be  eventually  banished  from  the 
world. 

My  hope  and  that  of  this  country  is 
that  the  problems  of  Northern  Ireland 
will  be  effectively  solved  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Our  comments  today  are  not  idle 
words  designed  to  satisfy  the  ethnic  con- 
stituencies that  we  represent  but  are  a 
recognition  of  a  serious  problem  that  we 
feel  compelled  to  address  and  represent 
our  effort  to  extend  whatever  help  we  can 
to  resolve  the  conflict. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  few  minutes  we  have 
today  we  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
Ulster.  Men  and  women  have  been  try- 
ing to  accomplish  this  since  the  outbreak 
of  violence  8  years  ago.  We,  as  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  can 
go  on  record  as  abhorring  the  recent 
confirmations  of  torture  of  prisoners  by 
British  troops  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
express  our  concern  and  support  for  an 
end  to  the  imrest  that  has  been  eating 
away  at  this  small  province. 

In  February  of  this  year  Great  Britain 
confirmed  before  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  that  its  forces  in 
Northern  Ireland  have  used  five  methods 
of  torture  on  prisoners.  These  consisted 
of  hooding  the  prisoner,  harassing  him 
with  noise,  putting  him  on  a  bread  and 
water  diet,  depriving  him  of  sleep,  and 
making  him  lean  for  long  periods  of  time 
off  balance,  with  arms  outstretched, 
against  a  wall.  The  British  Government 
must  be  condemned  for  this  contemptible 
behavior  which  has  been  carried  out  t^ 
unkno\^Ti  dimensions  since  the  initiation 
of  internment  without  trial  in  August  of 
1971. 

The  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  is  in 
itself  far  too  destructivs.  There  Is  no 
need  for  additional  uncalled  for  actions 
by  the  peacekeeping  force.  Torture, 
harassmenri.  and  other  violations  of 
human  rights  only  serve  to  spur  the  sides 
in  the  conflict  to  a  greater  resolve  nol;  to 
relax  their  activities,  and  if  anything, 
provoke  more  gruesome  and  grisly 
retaliation. 

Civil  liberties  have  been  restricted  In 
Northern  Ireland  for  much  of  the  8 
'years  of  conflict,  but  just  as  the  vio- 
lence has  not  been  contained  in  the  prov- 
ince, this  cancer  has  now  spilled  over 
the  boundaries  of  Ulster.  In  September 
of  last  year,  a  state  of  emergency  was 
declared  on  the  Emerald  Isle.  Police 
powers  have  been  increased  and  certain 
restrictions  have  been  put  on  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  speech. 

Possibly  the  only  bright  spot  seen  in 
Ulster  for  many  years  is  the  formation 
of  the  Peace  Pedt)le,  formerly  known  as 
the  Irish  Women's  Peace  Movement.  But 
this  again  was  spurred  by  a  senseless 
tragedy  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
three  young  children  and  the  serious 
Injury  of  their  mother.  The  aunt  of  the 
children,  Mairead  Corrigan  and  a  neigh- 
bor who  witnessed  the  accident,  Betty 
Williams,  were  so  outraged  that  they 
formed  the  peace  movement.  At  first 


only  women,  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, were  sought  out,  but  as  the  move- 
ment progressed,  supporters  of  both 
sexes  joined,  bonded  by  a  belief  that 
the  violence  must  end  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Ireland  should  begin  the 
rebuilding  of  their  land. 

Since  the  Incident,  which  occurred  on 
August  10,  1976,  the  Peace  People  have 
drawn  over  200,000  indications  of  sup- 
port, staged  numerous  peace  marches 
end  rallies,  and  have  traveled  extensively 
to  build  International  support  for  their 
cause.  The  two  leaders,  Ms.  Williams  and 
Ms.  Corrigan,  vmderstood  from  the  begin- 
ning that  they  would  be  fighting  an  up- 
hill battle,  and  possibly  endangering  the 
lives  of  themselves,  their  friends,  and 
their  loved  ones.  But  they  have  persisted 
in  spite  of  bodily  attacks,  threats,  and 
slander.  ITiey  have  continued  to  spear- 
head a  movement  toward  peace.  These 
women  deserve  recognition,  and  I  have, 
as  have  many  of  my  colleagues,  spon- 
sored a  resolution  applauding  these  two 
brave  women. 

Another  significant  development  for 
the  future  of  Northern  Ireland  is  a  report 
entitled  "Violence  in  Ireland"  prepared 
by  a  working  group  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Irish  Council  of  Churches  \^'hich 
is  composed  of  Anglicans,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  In 
this  report  for  tlie  first  time  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  agreed  upon  a 
number  of  significant  issues,  notably  the 
origins  of  the  violence  and  an  opposition 
to  the  activities  of  paramilitary  groups. 
As  the  problems  of  Northern  Ireland  re- 
volve around  and  are  fed  by  religious 
differences,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
type  of  cooperation  continue  if  an  end  to 
the  violence  is  ever  to  be  contemplated. 

The  toll  of  the  violence  In  Northern 
Ireland  has  been  high.  Over  1,400  people 
have  been  killed  since  1968,  approxi- 
mately 20.000  Injured  and  maimed,  over 
6,000  explosions  reported  and  shooting 
incidents  which  are  too  numerous  to  es- 
timate. But  the  toll  of  the  last  8  years, 
while  heavy  in  the  loss  of  human  life 
and  the  destruction  of  property,  has  also 
weighed  heavy  upon  the  living.  Many 
residents  live  day  after  day  in  fear  of 
their  lives  if  they  even  step  out  of  their 
homes  onto  the  street.  It  is  this  type  of 
fear  which  causes  the  Northern  Irish  to 
refuse  to  give  out  their  addressfes  except 
to  those  whom  they  know  well,  to  ignore 
questions  as  to  their  religious  afiBliation, 
and  to  abstain  from  any  activity  which 
would  cause  them  to  leave  their  homes 
after  dusk. 

There  are  children  in  Northern  Ire- 
land who  have  never  known  anything 
other'^han  ten-or.  There  are  young  men 
and  women  who  have  had  their  carefree 
years  stripped  from  them  and  who  will 
enter  adulthood  as  hardened,  tired  peo- 
ple. There  are  other  young  people  who, 
when  the  first  civil  rights  marches  be- 
gan 8  years  ago,  were  encouraged  to 
throw  rocks  at  the  British  troops  and 
those  members  of  the  opposition.  Today 
the-.e  young  people  are  throwing  bombs 
and  carrying  rifles. 

A  solution  to  the  Irish  question  will  not 
be  found  as  long  as  Irishman  is  killing 
Irishman  and  as  long  as  Americans  and 
other   groups   continue   their   flnanclal 


support  to  organizations  supplying  arms 
and  explosives  to  both  factions.  There 
will  never  be  a  solution  as  long  as  vio- 
lence persists. 

What  has  transpired  since  1968  can 
never  be  forgotten  or  in  many  cases  for- 
given by  those  who  have  lived  through 
it.  However,  we  as  world  citizens  con- 
cerned for  the  well-being  of  our  brothers, 
and  as  members  of  the  legislative  body 
of  this  country,  must  make  our  feelings 
known.  We  must  support  with  our  words, 
our  actions  and  our  prayers  a  swift  res- 
olution of  the  strife  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  citizens  of  Ulster,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  must  soon  return  to  the  busi- 
ness of  living,  rather  than  living  with 
dying. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  systematic  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Northern  Ireland.  This  Is  a 
matter  which  deserves  our  most  serious 
consideration  not  only  because  it  in- 
volves questions  of  human  freedom  but 
because  it  is  being  closely  watched  by 
millions  of  Americans  of  Irish  descent. 
These  citizens,  and  I  am  one,  have  Ueen 
deeply  torn  as  they  have  witnessed  the 
dramatic  erosion  of  fundamentalffree- 
doms  in  the  home  of  their  ancestors. 

The  issue  of  human  rights  is  a  salient 
one — already  Presfdent  Carter  has  ex- 
pressed official  concern  over  the  issue  of 
freedom  in  many  countries.  But  despite 
the  new  administration's  concern  over 
events  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  little  concern  has  been  shown  to- 
ward the  innocent  men,  women,  and  chll* 
dren  who  have  unduly  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  western  governments. 

This  American  "cloak  of  silence"  is  ail 
the  more  tragic  in  light  of  the  recent  dis- 
closure before  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  in  which  Great  Britain 
confessed  that  she  has  carried  out  sys- 
tematic torture  of  human  beings  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Britain  has  Indi- 
cated that  these  activities  have  been 
halted  and  will  not  resume,  we,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  whose  fundamental  free- 
doms are  based  heavily  upon  British  tra- 
dition, cannot  help  but  v/onder  whether 
our  failure  to  recognize  these  atrocities 
and  take  the  appropriate  action  against 
them  has  resulted  in  the  needless  suffer- 
ing of  hundreds  o?>people. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  have  heard  the 
rumors  of  British  torture.  Yet  we  failed 
miserably  to  focus  world  interest  on  the 
actions  of  Great  Britain  despite  the  fact 
that  jnlllions  of  Irish  Americans  warned 
us  of  the  consequences.  True,  the  atro- 
cities have  been  exposed,  but  our  silence 
can  only  remain  a  very  dark  mark  upon 
our  history. 

We  can  remain  silent  no  longer.  Clearly 
turning  a  blind  eye  toward  the  atrocities 
committed  by  our  allies  is  not  the  kind 
of  action  that  can  be  condoned  by  the 
citizens  of  a  country  founded  on  the 
principles  of  individual  freedom. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  ac- 
cept its  world  leadership  role  in  the  Issue 
of  human  rights.  We  are  not  powerless 
to  halt  the  acts  of  torture  and  repres- 
sion of  other  governments.  Moreover,  we 
can,  by  positive  and  forthright  acti<m. 
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serve  as  a  catalyst  for  foci^lng 
tentlon  of  the  world  upon 
actions  of  governments  in 
,  we  can  set  the  forces  of 
oeace  in  motion. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speakei 
lighted  jto  Join  my  colleague: 
memorate  St.  Patrick's 
expressions   of   concern 
many    Americans   for   the 
safety  of  friends  and  relatives 
em  Ireland. 

For  7  years.  Northern  Irelknd 
fered  under  a  virtual  seige 
that  has  shocked  the  civilize 
perpetrators  of  this 
of    their    political 
imiversal  condemnation, 
the  injury  they  cause  to  soc 
cause  of  the  repression  the: 
even  though  I  condemn  the 
Ing,  bombing,  and  other  v 
has  been  imleashed  by  zea. 
extremes  of  the  Irish  polltic|il 
I  believe  that  the  public 
Northern    Ireland    who   an 
maintain  order  must  be  held 
standards  of  fair  police 
expect  from  any  civilized 
treatment  of  individuals 
gaging  in   violent  acts, 
senseless  killing  of  civilian 
a  stringent  test  of  a  civill^d 
ability  to  maintain  values  of 
the  face  of  continued  violence 
em  Ireland.  Great  Britain 
have  failed  the  test. 

As  one  who  has  championed 
man  rights  for  the  citizerig 
tries  of  the  world.  I  was  part 
tressed  to  learn  that  the 
Great  Britain,  one  of  our 
closest  allies,  was  found  guilty 
of  using  torture  in  interrogating 
ees  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  evidence  against 
was  compiled  by  the  Europe! 
sion   of   Human   Rights   in 
brought  by  the  Government 
British  authorities  in  Northern 
.were  found  guilty  of  oflBcial 
torture  and  Inhumane 
internees  in  the  months  af te  ■ 
duction  of  internment  witht)ut 
August  of  1971.  The  five 
"interrogation  in  depth"  wHich 
tuted  torture  included :  hooc  ing 
ers,  harassing  them  with  nofse 
them  on  a  bread  and  water 
ing  them  of  sleep,  and  makin  i 
against  a  wall  for  long  periqds 
ance  with  arms  outstretched 
Such  practices  may  have 
monplace  In  centuries  past  or 
less  sensitive  than  our  own 
for  fair  treatment  of 
learn  that  such  techniques 
guards  and  condoned  by 
government  allied  with  ours 
cally  and  culturally  and  fror  i 
have  inherited  our  legal  systeji 
ful  disappointment. 

Newspape*  reports  of  the 
hearings   which   were  held 
Norway,  and  London  also 
the  British  Government  was 
tive    during    the    investigation 
charges,  instructing  its 
reply  to  questions  about 
techniques. 
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Many  times  in  the  past  I  have  con- 
demned the  use  of  torture  and  the  wan- 
ton violation  of  basic  human  rights  by 
oppressive  regimes  In  Latin  America  and 
Asia.  It  would  be  hypocritical  to  Ignore 
a  proven  case  of  similar  behavior  by  a 
European  democracy. 

Perhaps  we  can  find  some  hope  in  the 
latest  chapter  of  this  shameful  history. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  last 
month  officially  conceded  at  hearings 
before  the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  that  it  had  used  torture  on  in- 
ternees. The  attorney  general  in  the 
current  British  Government,  Sam  Silkin, 
said  the  torture  practices  were  halted  in 
1972  and  compensation  had  been  paid  to 
those  who  had  suffered.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  also  promised  never  to  en- 
gage in  such  practices  again. 

If  there  is  a  bright  spot  to  this  tragic 
story,  it  may  well  be  the  fact  that  an 
impartial,  international  organization  was 
able  to  investigate  charges  of  torture  and 
that  a  government  foimd  guilty  of  such 
charges  officially  acknowledged  its  re- 
sponsibility and  solemnly  pledged  its 
commitment  to  avoiding  a  repeat  of  its 
mistakes.  It  will  be  a  grand  day  for  the 
cause  of  international  human  rights 
when  other  nations  charged  with  similar 
violations  follow  suit. 

A  news  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  summarizing  the  hearings  of  the 
European  Court  of  Himian  Rights 
follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9,  19771 
Bkitish  Ad>jit  Irish  Were  Tortdred 
Strasbourg,  France,  Feb.  8. — The  British 
Government  conceded  today  that  it  had  used 
five  torture  techniques  on  detainees  In  North- 
ern Ireland,  but  gave  a  solemn  pledge  to  the 
European  Court  of  Human  Rights  that  It 
would  never  do  so  again. 

The  British  Attorney  General,  Sam  Silkin, 
gave  the  pledge  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
Irish  Government  to  drop  its  proceedings 
against  Britain.  It  is  the  first  case  of  its 
kind  to  come  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Silkin  told  the  panel  of  18  judges  that 
British  forces  would  never  again  use  the  so- 
called  "five  techniques"  of  interrogation 
about  which  Ireland  had  complained. 

These  are  hooding  a  prisoner,  harassing 
him  with  noise,  putting  him  on  a  bread  and 
water  diet,  depriving  him  of  sleep,  and  mak- 
ing him  lean  against  a  wall  for  long  periods, 
off  balance  with  arms  outstretched. 

The  preliminary  hearing  in  Strasbourg, 
which  ends  tomorrow,  Is  designed  to  estab- 
lish the  scope  of  the  court's  Jurisdiction  re- 
garding the  Irish  complaint. 

Unless  Ireland  decides  to  drop  Its  case 
against  Britain  after  Mr.  Silkin's  speech,  the 
court  will  meet  again — probably  in  April— 
to  discuss  specific  accusations  of  ill-treat- 
ment. 

The  Irish  Government,  in  a  voluminous 
dossier  submitted  to  the  European  Human 
Rights  Commission  here  in  1971,  charged 
numerous  cases  of  torture  and  other  Ill- 
treatment  by  British  security  forces  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  the  months  after  the 
introduction  of  Internment  without  trial  in 
August,  1971. 

Some  of  these  allegations  were  upheld  by 
the  commission  after  a  four-year  investiga- 
tion In  which  119  witnesses  were  heard, 
among  them  senior  security  officers. 

The  commission  found  that  in  certain 
cases  Britain  had  violated  Article  3  of  the 
Human  Rights  Convention,  which  forbids 
torture  or  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment 
as  punishment. 


Mr.  Silkin  said  today  that  his  Government 
was  not  contesting  the  commission's  findings 
He  said  that,  after  an  official  Inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  security  forces  in  Northern 
Irelg^d,  the  use  of  these  five  techniques  had 
been  halted  In  1972  and  compensation  paid 
to  those  who  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Silkin  referred  to  a  submission  to 
the  court  by  the  Irish  Attorney  General, 
Declan  Costello,  that  Ireland  sought  a  court 
order  obliging  Britain  to  undertake  never 
again  to  have  recourse  to  those  techniques. 

Following  his  Government's  solemn  pledge. 

Mr.  Silkin  said:  "We  hope  that  the  court  will 

be  enabled  to  face  a  situation  in  which  the 

^objective  of  the  applicant  government  has  In 

fact  been  accomplished." 

"We  dare  to  hope  also,"  he  went  on,  "that 
In  doing  so  we  shall  enable  the  applicant 
government  to  agree  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  adequate  reason  for  them  to  pursue  a 
course  which  can  only  divide  us  In  a  situa- 
tion which  cries  out  for  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion between  us." 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sad 
and  ironic  that  our  thoughts  are  drawn 
to  the  tragic  situation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land on  a  day  that  should  be  as  Joyous 
as  St.  Patrick's  Day.  And  yet  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  so. 

The  statistics  on  political  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland  are  awesome  and 
grisly:  Since  1969,  more  than  1,700 
Northern  Irish  have  been  killed,  more 
than  18,000  injured,  more  than  5,500  ex- 
plosions have  occurred.  The  numbers 
become  even  more  incredible  when  you 
realize  that  the  United  States  has  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  128  times  larger  than  that 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

And  yet,  there  is  finally  a  glimmer  of 
hope  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland.  It  is 
the  Women's  Peace  Movement.  It  sprang 
up  spontaneously  after  the  tragic  deaths 
of  three  innocent  children  last  August. 

Since  that  time,  the  movement  has 
captured  the  imaginations  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Northern  Irish,  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  men  and  women,  who 
were  sick  of  the  endless  violence  around 
them.  A  recent  New  York  Times  article 
stated  that: 

The  Peace  Movement  has  swept  across  the 
country,  blowing  away  centuries-old  taboos 
and  prejudices,  offering  an  exciting  new  Ini- 
tiative. 

Under  the  brave  leadership  of  Betty 
Williams  and  Mairead  Corrigan.  the 
movement  has  organized  impressive 
demonstrations  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
London  despite  acts  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence by  extremists  on  both  sides.  Their 
efforts  have  stirred  the  hearts  and  won 
the  support  of  thousands  of  peace-loving 
people  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

The  po\^rful  appeal  of  the  Peace 
Movement  is  the  simplicity  of  its  goal— 
an  end  to  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means 
of  resolving  political  differences.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  movement  issued  a  manifesto 
calling  for  a  new  phase  of  local  demo- 
cratic organization  and  "individual  ded- 
ication to  community  reconcilation  and 
development."  They  offer  an  exciting 
and  promising  alternative  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  religious  terrorists  and  the 
British  occupation  forces. 

On  February  28,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  342.  "applauding  the  courage- 
ous efforts  of  the  Women's  Peace  Move- 
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ment  to  end  the  tragic  sectarian  violence 
in  Northern  Ireland."  I  will  reintroduce 
this  resolution  tomorrow  with  over  30  co- 
sponsors.  I  believe  that  its  passage  would 
be  a  fitting  statement  of  American  sup- 
port for  the  forces  of  peace  in  that  war- 
torn  country.  A  copy  of  the  resolution 
follows : 

Whereas  more  than  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  residents  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
been  killed  and  more  than  eighteen  thou- 
sands residents  have  been  injured  due  to  po- 
litical violence  since  1969;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  victims  of  this  vio- 
lence have  been  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children;  and 

Whereas  the  Women's  Peace  Movement  of 
Northein  Ireland  was  a  spontaneous  response 
on  the  part  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
women  \o  the  deaths  of  three  children  in 
sectarian  violence  In  August  1976;  and 

Wher^s  the  Movement,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Betty  WiUianw  a«d  Mairead  Corrigan, 
has  moved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  North- 
ern Irish,  men  and  women.  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  to  demonstrate  In  peaceful 
inarches  their  opposition  to  violence;  and 

Whereas  the  Movement  has  expressed  the 
simple  goal  of  an  end  to  sectarian  violence 
as  a  means  of  resolving  political  differences; 
and 

Whereas  the  Movement  represents  a  grass- 
roots effort  by  residents  of  Northern  Ireland 
to  solve  their  problems  by  peaceful  dialog; 
and 

Whereas  the  Movement  has  not  been 
deterred  by  acts  and  threats  of  violence;  and 

Whereas  the  Movement^  has  gained  sup- 
porters through  Europe  'and  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  Movement's  manifesto  of  Jan- 
uary 1977  calls  for  a  new  phase  of  local  demo- 
cratic organization  and  "individual  dedica- 
tion to  community  reconciliation  and  devel- 
opment" :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives applauds  the  courageous  efforts  of  the 
Women's  Peace  Movement  to  end  the  tragic 
sectarian  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  I  note 
that  another  St.  Patrick's  Day  has  come, 
that  violence  still  rages  as  the  order  of 
the  day  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  songs  that  will  be  sung  in  pubs, 
the  shamrocks  pinned  to  lapels,  and  the 
jigs  danced  in  festive  parades  will  mean 
little  to  those  people  in  Northern  Ireland 
who  have  suffered,  and  who  continue  to 
suffer,  a  vicious  divisiveness  that  kills 
family  and  friends:  that  makes  daily, 
routine  outings  a  dangerous  mission  to 
be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

Traditional  songs  of  camaraderie  exist 
in  most  nations  to  bolster  communal 
good  will,  but  in  Northern  Ireland  com- 
munal good  will  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

There  has  been  one  effort  to  end  the 
sectarian  violence.  It  was  born  out  of  the 
deaths  of  three  small  children  last 
August. 

The  Women's  Peace  Movement  has, 
literally.  Catholic  and  Protestant  women 
embracing  each  other  in  the  common 
courageous  cause  to  end  the  7-year  siege 
of  terror  they  have  all  somehow  sur- 
vived. 

I  am  against  violence  from  wherever 
it  comes.  There  is  no  justification  for  it 
in  terms  of  religion,  politics,  or  territory. 
Political  rhetoric,  religious  differences, 
and    man-made    boimdaries    are    one 
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thing.  But  the  wanton  violence  found 
in  Northern  Ireland  should  have  no 
place  in  a  civilized  world. 

Have  not  people  learned  from  the  hor- 
rors of  history — from  the  concentration 
camps  of  World  War  n  Germany,  from 
the  life  and  death  of  our  own  Martin 
Luther  King — that  violence  begets  vio- 
lence and  that  the  only  victor  is  suffer- 
ing? 

The  Women's  Peace  Movement  is  to 
be  praised  as  the  only  constructive  coali- 
tion to  come  out  of  Northern  Ireland  to 
end  the  vicious  fighting.  Any  communi- 
ty, whether  local  or  international,  that 
has  ever  participated  in,  been,  a  victim 
of,  or  fortuitously  only  experienced  vi- 
cariously the  horrors  of  violence,  can- 
not help  but  recognize  the  unforgivable 
violence  which  draws  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  innocent,  the  children,  the 
old,  and  the  infirm. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  civilized  coim- 
tries  fight  each  other  imder  formal 
declaration  of  war,  but  it  is  utterly  repre- 
hensible whenever  violence  flourishes  as 
a  way  of  life. 

I  support  any  and  all  individual  or 
collective  efforts  to  appeal  to  end  the 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland,  to  oppose 
violence  from  any  source,  and  to  hail 
the  efforts  of  the  small  band  of  dedicated 
members  of  the  Women's  Peace  Move- 
ment who  pick  up  banners  for  peace  and 
march  through  the  death  streets  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Congresswoman  Meyner  has  just  in- 
troduced a  resolution  (H.  Res.  342)  ap- 
plauding the  Woman's  Peace  Movement 
and  I  urge  unanimous  adoption  by  the 
House. 

"In  Belfast,  Fear  Haunts  the  Eyes,**  by 
Roy  Reed,  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  7.  It  is  an  all  too  accu- 
rate report  of  the  horrors  with  which 
people  must  live,  and  shows  us  what  the 
Women's  Peace  Movement  is  trying  to 
stop: 

In  Belfast.  Fear  Haunts  the  Eyes 
(By  Roy  Reed) 

BelJ'ast.  Northern  Ireland.  Feb.  28. — 
They  say  that  after  eight  years  they  are  used 
to  the  bombing  and  shooting,  but  their  eyes 
betray  them. 

Ask  a  new  acquaintance  here  where  he 
lives  and  see  him  lower  his  eyes  and  study 
his  plate.  A  man  entrusts  his  address  only  to 
friends. 

Away  from  the  main  streets,  watch  the  on- 
coming pedestrian  lift  his  eyes  from  the  side- 
walk and  seek  yours.  It  is  not  a  greeting.  It 
is  a  cold.  Involuntary  look  to  see  who  is 
coming. 

Fix  his  eyes  In  a  tight  gaze  and  hold  it 
until  he  walks  past.  The  response  Is  a  with- 
drawing stare  that  seems  to  come  from  the 
other  side  of  a  darkness. 

For  the  ordinary  citizen  living  In  this  ter- 
rorized city,  the  odds  are  that  nothing  will 
happen.  But  who  can  say? 

Uncertainty  is  part  of  the  mental  equipage 
here.  People  live  with  it  as  New  Yorkers  live 
with  noise,  and  with  the  same  Incalculable 
effect. 

They  are  aware  that  almost  1.400  people 
have  been  killed  in  Northern  Ireland  since 
1969  in  what  they  call,  with  more  than  a  hint 
of  euphemism,  the  troubles. 

That  figure  includes  only  citizens  of  Ulster, 
members  of  the  Protestant  majority  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  minority  who  have  been 
more   or   less   continually   atr  each    other's 


throats  for  centuries.  It  does  not  Include  the 
327  British  soldiers  who  have  died  trying  to 
keep  the  more  murderous  extremists  in  hand. 

The  figures  will  undoubtedly  be  out  of 
date  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  killing  and 
maiming  continue  almost  daily,  and  with 
little  prospect  of  a  political  settlement  that 
might  satisfy  the  two  factions  in  their  strug- 
gle for  power  and  thus  end  the  violence. 

Resigned  to  living  with  It  Indefinitely,  the 
residents  make  small,  dally  accommoda- 
tions— each  one  exacting  some  small  fee  In 
worry  and  calculation. 

decisions  become  gambles 

Ordinary  decisions  become  petty  gambles. 
Does  one  take  the  long,  safe  way  home  or 
shall  he  risk  the  street  where  the  soldiers 
are  always  on  patrol  and  are  shot  at  once  or 
twice  a  day?  The  soldiers.  If  they  are  tense, 
point  their  guns  at  the  heads  of  everyone 
passing  by. 

Ordinary  frets  and-courtesies  become  mat- 
ters of  moment.  Asking  what  church  a  person 
goes  to  can  be  as  ill-mannered  as  asking  his 
address:  The  answer  could  classify  him  as 
"other." — Protestant  or  Catholic,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Religion  largely  determines  politics 
and  politics  is  at  the  heart  of.  the  extremist 
terror. 

Even  shopping  is  a  grim  pastime.  All  the 
big  stores  have  guards  at  the  door,  not  to 
spot  shoplifters  but  to  watch  for  bombers. 

At  2  P.M.  last  Saturday,  several  hundred 
people  were^ln  a  huge  supermarket  and  de- 
partment store  in  suburban  Dunmurry. 
Every  one  of  them  ha'd  stood  in  line  at  the 
entrance  to  be  searched  and  frisked  by  the 
guards. 

camera    is    FORBmOEN 

A  visitor  with  a  camera  joined  the  queue. 
A  guard  told  him  he  bad  to  leave  the  camera 
at  the  door. 

"Why?" 

"Security." 

No  further  explanation  was  given.  Every 
public  activity  is  governed  by  security. 

It  is  a  more  popular  subject  than  football 
l^d  it  is  continually  on  the  tongues  of  poli- 
ticians, policemen,  soldiers  and  public  fig- 
ure§  of  all  sorts:  How  much  better  It  Is  than 
formerly.  How  much  worse  it  is.  Tightening 
it,  improving  it,  honing  and  fine-tuning  it 
like  a  teen-ager's  first  car. 

But  it  Is  never  good  enough.  Over  the  last 
weekend,  terrorists,  apparently  from  the 
I.R.A.  shot  to  death  three  persons  here  and 
in  surrounding  towns.  A  bomb  killed  two 
others.  The  bodies  of  those  killed  in  the 
bombing  were  so  nearly  obliterated  that  the 
police  could  not  determine  their  sex. 

It  is  worst  at  night.  In  the  daytime,  people 
go  about  their  business  grimly  but  fairly 
casually.  At  night  the  streets  are  almost 
emgty.  The  police  have  put  up  signs  warn- 
ing people  not  to  stand  on  corners  after  dark, 
especially  under  street  lights. 

NO   motive  but  random   terror 

A  young  man  and  his  wife  were  walking 
on  a  Belfast  street  at  11  o'clock  last  night. 
Someone  came  by  and  shot  him  in  the  head. 
If  the  murderer  had  a  motive  other  than 
random  terror,  it  was  not  Immediately 
known. 

A  few  nights  earlier,  t,wo  gunmen  entered 
the  home  of  a  70-year-old  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  well-known  Protestant.  He  was  not 
there,  so  they  held  his  two  aged  sisters  at 
gunpoint  until  he  arrived.  Then  they  went 
into  the  hall  and  killed  him. 

The  killers  were  presumed  to  be  members 
of  the  I.R.A. ,  which  Is  predominantly  Catho- 
lic. A  prominent  Catholic  political  leader  said 
the  next  day  that  he  founa  It  difficult  to 
express  the  depth  of  his  contempt  for  people 
whose  Idea  of  revolution  was  makUig.  war 
on  old  men. 

The  violence  which  comes  from  extremists 
on  both  sides.  Is  condemned  regularly  and 
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without  much  effect  by  many 
Catholic  leaders. 

Much  has  been  written  about 
fulness  of  many  of  the  terrortsi  b 
those  with  the  I.R.A.  Children  f 
old  throw  stones  at  the  soldiers  c 
peacekeeping  force.  They  rattle 
lids  to  signal  the  soldier's  arr 
neighbors  can  give  shelter  to  I 
might  need  to  seek  safety. 

Children  who  were  rattling 
when  the  present  troubles 
hardened   terrorists,    expert   wltji 
explosives,  f 

ABNORMAL   LIFE   FOR   THE. 

But  What  of  the  other  young 
large  majority  who  do  not  becom^ 

A  hotel  housekeefter  fell  to 
other  day  about  her  18-year-( 
Betty. 

"She    was    Just    111    when 
started,"  she  said.  "She's  never 
No  life  at  all.  I  had  a  life  when 
now.  Yes,  I  had  a  life." 

The  sad  eyes  brightened  a  UttU 
Scotch-Irish  face.  It  might  have 
from  Tennessee  or  the  Texas  hU 
homely  anticipation  of  Lady  Blr  I 
neighbors. 

The  woman's  daughter  works 
the  daytime  but  at  night  she 
Either  that  or  she  goes  to  her 
house,  even  on  Saturday  nights. 

"Before    the    troubles,    there 
theaters  between  here  and  towE 
man  named  them.  "Now  they're 
Bombed.  If  they  want  to  go  to  a 
have  to  go  to  downtown  Belfast. 
"caught  in  a  bomb 

"She  goes  sometimes.  She'll 
home    half   past    ten.'   Then    It 
twenty  of  eleven,  quarter  of 
start  thinking  the  worst.  She  finally 
11  or  so.  Got  caught  In  a  bomb 

"Sometimes  her  father  has  to 
snap  her  out  of  it  when  she's  beei 
scare.  She's  been  In  too  many  of 
starts  screaming,  and  If  It  happe 
sometimes  they  have  to  put  her 
car  and  take  her  to  the  hosplts  I 
stopped." 

As  the  woman  cleaned  the  room 
of  bomb  explosions  she  had  Just 
close  calls  they  all  had  had. 

Did  she  know  anyone  who  had 

Her  back  was  turned  and  she 
to  hear.  She  moved  the  teacups 
clatter,  taking  away  a  dirty  one 
with  a  clean  one. 

The   question    was   repeated, 
around  and  her  first  words  were 
Uglble.  Her  eyes  shone,  not  with 
with  something  Interior.  Memorv 
some  small  failure  of  the  mind. 

She   told   rapidly  of  three   m 
known  who  had  been  shot  to 
bors  and  friends. 

DEATH     OF     A     POLICEMAN 

"One. of  them  lived  as  close  as 
reception."  She  pointed  toward 
tlon  desk  40  feet  down  the  hall. 

"He  was  a  policeman.  I  saw  him 
house   that    day   as    I   was 
stopped  and  talked.  He  was 
vlllan  clothes.  They  don't  wear 
forms  now  on  the  way  to  work 
They  keep  their  imiforms  at 
and  change  there. 

"My  Betty  come  home  a  little 
she  walked  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
there  like  this."  She  clasped  her 
hind  her  and  began  swaying  back 
Imitating  her  daughter. 

"I  thought  she  was  hearing  ___ 
new  music.  She  was  just  getting 
kind  of  thing,  you  know.  Then  all 
she  Just  pitched  over  on  her  face 
Started  patting  her  face  and  he 
around,   and   I  said:    'What's 
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Did  somebody  say  something  to  you  at  school 
or  something?'  " 

"She  said.  'Mr.  Clar'<c  was  shot  dead.'  I  said: 
"No,  Love,  it  couldn't  bs.  I  saw  him  outside 
not  an  hour  ago.'  She  said,  'I  Just  heard  it  on 
the  news  coming  home.'  " 

NOT     EVEN      10     MINXTrrS 

Her  eyes  shoue  again,  now  with  tears.  Her 
anger  seemed  directed  less  at  her  friend's 
death  than  at  the  swiftness  of  It. 

"He  hadn't  been  to  work  10  minutes!"  The 
last  two  words  rang  out,  and  with  a  show  of 
win  she  made  herself  repeat  them.  "Not  10 
minutes!" 

She  composed  herself  and  talked  of  the 
fire  drills  and  the  bomb  scarss  and  the  im- 
portance of  leaving  the  building  fast  and 
getting  well  away  from  it.  Her  tone  was 
friendly  and  instructive,  only  a  little  more 
earnest  than  when  she  had  given  directions 
to  get  to  the  supermarket  down  the  street. 

She  was  asked  what  was  to  be  done  to  stop 
the  troubles. 

"I  don't  know."  she  said.  "But  the  old  peo- 
ple, now,  the  old  ones  like  my  father.  I 
know  what  they  would  have  done." 

She  shook  her  head  firmly  knd  said,  "They 
would  not  have  put  up  with  ItJ" 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  SpeaMer,  on  this  eve 
of  Sainjt  Patrick's  Day,  th4  world  seems 
poised  in  joyful  anticipatiin  of  one  Na- 
tion's celebration  of  its  patron  saint.  For 
an  Irishman  and  for  most  American- 
Irish  it  is  almost  impossible  to  contain 
the  spirit  which  swells  exultant  as 
March  17  draws  nearer  and  nearer. 

Associated  all  at  once  in  this  blended 
consciousness  of  happy  reminicences, 
tearful  regrets,  high-flown  rhetoric,  and 
poignant  anecdote  is  the  Shamrock  and 
Harp  and  the  all-encompassing  green 
dressings  of  men  and  anything  else  nailed 
down  or  not.  And  indeed  it  is  that  color — 
the  color  green — which  most  symbolizes 
the  essence  of  the  Irish  experience  wher- 
ever it  is  lived.  For  that  elemental  and 
most  natural  coloration,  that  photosyn- 
thetic  creation  which  is  emblematic  of 
life  itself,  is  the  adopted  color  of  that  is- 
land nation  which  cherishes  and  hus- 
bands every  scrap  of  life's  joy  and 
sorrow.  It  is  the  duality  of  that  symbolic 
reference  of  color  manifested  in  the  opti- 
mism of  the  regenerated  growth  of 
springtime  after  winter's  cruelty  and  in 
the  melancholy  of  the  shrouding  moss 
over  the  ruins  of  past  glories  which  ap- 
peals to  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
temperament. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  unimpeded  by 
the  interference  of  outside  elements, 
aided  by  enlightened  disinterest  by 
friendly  parties,  encouraged  to  remedy  its 
ills  from  the  wellsprmgs  of  its  own 
imagination  and  perseverance — Ireland 
could  be  as  free  as  she  is  green.  She  could 
be  free  of  violence.  She  could  be  free  of 
bigotry.  She  could  be  free  of  the  malice 
which  poisons  the  soul  and  the  body  of 
each  generation  touched  by  the  pestilence 
of  tyranny.  She  could  be  free  of  the 
strength -sapping  and  futile  engagement 
which  causes  men  to  fight  their  brothers, 
women  to  betray  their  sisters,  children  to 
hate  their  neighbors. 

Instead  of  growth,  there  is  decay. 
Where  there  miglit  be  life,  there  is  cer- 
tain death.  A  sickly  green  masks  over  the 
fottmg  timbers  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion— it  reflects  a  corruption  of  nature 
"which  turns  what  it  touches  gangrenous. 

Just  as  the  green  of  shamrock  and  of 
fungus  can  represent  aspects  of  this  life 


to  which  we  commit  ourselves,  so  does 
the  disparate  nature  of  humankind  find 
itself  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  the 
struggling  forces  in  Northern  Ireland. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  force  of  darkness, 
of  perfldy,  of  unreason;  while  on  the 
other  is  the  force  of  light,  of  truth,  of 
sanity.  Choose  to  which  side  in  the  raging 
dispute  you  will  ascribe  such  a  descrip- 
tion and  you  engage  in  the  very  discrimi- 
nation which  curses  any  attempt  to  re- 
store order  and  stop  the  killing  and  es- 
tablish internal  tranquility  in  Ireland. 

For  how  can  the  nature  of  the 
struggle — polarized  by  brutality  tind 
repetitious  controversy — be  assessed  in 
the  heat  of  passion?  How  can  the  op- 
tion be  explored  amid  the  smoke  of 
bomb-started  fires?  How  can  the  voices 
of  tolerance  be  heard  above  the  clamor 
of  dispute?  Some  silence  and  some 
tongue-biting  is  very  much  in  order. 

The  monster  of  human  nature  gone 
wild  and  distracted  is  a  poor  candidate 
for  temperate  counseling.  What  is  needed 
Is  removal  of  the  disturbing  element  in 
the  life  of  Ireland.  What  is  needed  is  to 
leave  Ireland  alone. 

This  necessitates  the  removal  of  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain  from  Northern 
Ireland.   This  necessitates  the  observ- 
ances by  all  peoples  in  both  Northern 
Ireland  and  in  the  Irish  Republic  of  the 
truce  of  arms  which  could  bring  on  the 
long-sought  amelioration  of  grievances 
and  disputations.  This  necessitates  the 
laying  aside  of  grudges  which  must  go 
unanswered.  This  means  the  exercise  of 
domestic    leadership    all    over    Ireland 
which  is  based  on  mutual  respect  as 
much  as  on  self  interest.  This  means  the 
prompt  and  certain  retribution  to  any 
element  within  either  region  which  seeks 
to  continue  unrest.  Woodshed,  and  death. 
It  may  well  be  the  hardest  adiustment 
of  the  human  mind  to  admit  that  there 
is  merit  to  the  point  of  view  of  one  whom 
It  Is  convinced  Is  a  sworn  and  deadly 
enemy,  but  that  is  what  must  occur  in 
Ireland,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  accord.  The 
economic     discrimination,     the     social 
apartness,     the     political     suppression 
which  characterize  life  in  the  north  can 
never   be   breached   unless   there   is   a 
reciprocation  of  openness,  candor,  and 
imity  among  that  fratricidal  population. 
The  horrors  of  the  old  days  repeated 
daily  even  to  this  very  moment  should 
spur  this  country  and  this  government  in 
inquiry  and  to  action  on  behalf  of  the 
rights  and  lives  of  the  victims  of  Ire- 
land's present  chaos.  I  do  not  advocate 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
north    or    south    Ireland — merely    ap- 
proach of  evenhandedness  to  all  parties 
as  mediator  and  negotiator. 

Surely  there  is  a  residual  of  national 
identity  and  commonality  which  can 
transcend  the  differences  In  faith  and 
disposition.  The  growing  demonstrations 
by  citizens  seeking  peace  and  the  in- 
creasing disenchantment  that  the  ma- 
nipulated events  of  carnage  and  turmoil 
will  ever  bring  redress  of  just  complaints 
are  encouragement  that  there  Is  another 
option  open  to  Ireland  except  Its  self 
destruction.  We  should  encourage  such 
efforts  and  applaud  their  progress  so 
that  they  will  not  be  engulfed  in 
counter-efforts  by  selfish  elements  pro- 
moting discord. 
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Within  the  spirit-of  the  lead  proposed 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter  when  he 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
on  international  peace,  this  Congress 
must  speak  out  In  support  of  human 
rights  for  each  citizen  of  Ireland  as  for 
each  person  of  the  world.  We  seek  to  ex- 
port no  ideology  or  gain  any  foothold  or 
take  any  advantage  of  Ireland.  We  seek 
a  common  bond  of  humankind — a 
warmth  of  understanding,  a  tolerance  of 
differences,  a  purposeful  resolve  to 
achieve  harmony. 

We  seek  a  chance  ^  for  all  men  to 
breathe  the  air  of  personal  freedom  and 
to  enjoy  free  exercise'  of  opportunities 
which  talent  and  desires  and  needs  bring 
to  him.  As  others  here  have  noted,  we 
must  call  upon  each  party  of  interest  in 
the  present  "troubles"  to  draw  back  from 
confrontation  and  to  reestablish  the  bond 
of  human  kinship  which  should  be  the 
measure  of  our  treatment  of  others. 

The  terror  of  sudden  deatli  and  the 
premeditation  of  torture  by  either  side 
must  be  repudiated  as  the  repugnance  it 
has  become.  The  bestiality  of  either 
side,  or  both,  should  be  of  little  conso- 
lation for  its  victims  as  they  are  used  to 
excuse  horrendous  acts  of  violence  and 
thereby  breed  a  new  generation  of  vic- 
tims and  revenge-seekers. 

So  let  us  urge  an  end  to  Insanity.  Let 
us  urge  rebirth  of  commonsense  and 
common  purpose  and  common  decency. 
Let  us  seek  an  end  to  police  and  army 
terror  tactics  and  an  end  to  underground 
warfare  which  has  lost  its  direction. 

The  human  rights  of  no  person  in  any 
nation  are  safe  while  the  human  rights 
of  another  are  in  jeopardy.  We  should 
support  no  policy  nor  any  program  which 
would  undermine  this  basic  appreciation 
of  mankind's  dependence  on  his  neigh- 
bors for  whatever  measure  of  individual 
freedom  is  enjoyed. 

Let  us  also  join  in  prayerful  plea  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  inhumanity  every- 
where and  no  need  for  fractious  reme- 
dies to  Intolerance  and  injustices.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  full  bloom  of  life's  spring- 
time will  emerge  from  the  chill  ground 
of  discord  and  that  the  eternal  greenery 
of  humanity's  benign  nature  will  endure. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  advent  of  the  Carter  administration, 
America  has  made  a  fresh  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights  in  the 
world  community.  We  have  condemned 
human  rights  violations  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  Uganda,  and  in  Latin  America. 
However,  our  credibility  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  is  dependent  upon  our  con- 
sistency, and  to  be  consistent,  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  speak  out  on  himian 
rights  violations  Involving  ally  and  ad- 
versary alike. 

Great  Britain,  our  longtime  friend  and 
ally,  conceded  last  month  that  British 
security  forces  had  used  ffve  torture  tech- 
niques on  Irish  prisoners.  After  a  4-year 
investigation  by  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights,  in  which  119  witnesses 
were  heard,  it  was  found  that  Britain 
had  violated  article  3  of  the  Human 
Rights  Convention,  which  forbids  torture 
or  inhumane  or  degrading  treatment  as 
punishment.  To  Britain's  credit,  the 
British  Attorney-General  has  stated  that 
the  use  of  these  techniques  had  been 


terminated  in  1972  and  that  compensa- 
tion has  been  paid  to  those  who  had  suf- 
fered. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  Britain's  role  in  Northern  Ire- 
land are  a  special  tragedy,  as  they  In- 
volve a  nation  that  has  given  us  the 
Magna  Carta  and  is  imiversally  recog- 
nized as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  root  case  of  human  rights 
violations  in  Northern  Ireland  is  the  so- 
cial and  political  system.  It  is  a  system  in 
which  the  Protestant  majority  remains 
adamant  In  Its  refusal  to  recognize  the 
rights  laf  the  Catholic  minority.  And  it  is 
also  only  fair  to  say  that  Britain  is  as 
eager  as  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see  the 
conflict  settled. 

Criticism  of  human  rights  violations, 
by  itself,  provides  no  solution  to  under- 
lying causes:  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical injustice.  An  active  search  for  a  so- 
lution to  the  prevsliling  injustice  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  *he  only  means  by 
which  the  human  rights  violations  of  all 
sides  can  be  brought  to  end.  It  is  my 
hope  that  President  Carter  would  offer 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to 
help  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end,  and  to 
insure  for  all  citizens  of  Northern  Ire- 
land the  political  and  social  stability  that 
is  essential  to  the  fvaflllment  of  human 
potential. 

Mrs.  FENWTCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Eire,  Liam  Cosgrrave, 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress  a 
year  ago.  And  on  this  day  it  is  still  re- 
membered to  the  honor  of  Ireland.  For 
those  of  us  who — like  me — were  ardent 
Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  years  ago,  it  was 
an  important  and  proud  occasion.  Those 
who  used  to  question  whether  or  not  the 
romantic,  poetic,  impetuous  Irish  would 
be  disciplined  democrats  should  have 
been  there  to  listen. 

He  spoke,  flrst,  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  warning  them  of  the  effect  of 
their  actions  no  matter  how  well  meant: 

There  are  In  this  country  some  people  who 
contribute  In  the  most  direct  way  possible 
to  violence  in  Ireland — by  sending  either 
guns  or  explosives — for  use  In  northern  Ire- 
land. 

L«t  me  tell  such  people  In  the  most 
categorical  manner  possible  what  they  are 
doing.  What  they  are  doing,  whatever  their 
motives,  with  every  penny,  dime,  or  dollar 
they  give  thoughtlessly  for  such  purposes, 
is  helping  to  kill  or  malm  Irish  men  and 
women  of  every  religious  persuasion  in  Ire- 
land. 

In  a  world  where,  too  often,  the  bomb- 
er, the  kidnaper,  and  the  terrorist  are 
defended  and  given  asylum,  it  was  reas- 
suring to  hear  Prime  Minister  Cosgrave. 
But  the  high  point  of  his  address — a  trib- 
ute not  only  to  him  as  an  Individual  but 
also  as  one  who  spoke  for  all  who  hope 
for  a  just  and  orderly  world — was  the 
section  of  his  speech  addressing  the 
question  of  the  six  northern  counties : 

We  seek  reunification,  but  we  want  It  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  free  vote  of  the  people  who 
live  there  .  .  .  The  British  government,  a 
partner  of  Ireland  in  the  European  com- 
munity, declared  formally  two  years  ago,  and 
this.  Is  of  significance,  that  It  would  support 
Irish  unity  If  and  when  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  northern  Ireland  accepted  it.  And 


this  Is  the  only  basis  on  which  our  people 
seek  unity. 

This  is  the  voice  of  reason,  and  the 
world  needs  to  hear  more  talk  like  this. 
One  wishes  that  Lebanon,  Korea,  An- 
gola, the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  South 
America  could  listen  to  such  calm, 
moderate  reasoning.  It  is  all  the  more 
impressive  and  admirable  in  that  It 
comes  from  one  who  is  not  speaking  from 
an  island  of  peace  and  tranquility  but 
from  a  country  torn  by  bloodshed  and 
troubles,  one  who — in  the  midst  of  such 
tragedy — Is  prepared  to  respect  the 
righls  of  individuals  and  abide  by  the 
free  choice  of  free  people. 

And  now  two  women  have  come  for- 
ward in  Northern  Ireland,  speaking  with 
the  same  voice,  speaking  of  peace  and 
an  end  to  slaughter  and  hatred.  This, 
too,  on  this  day,  stands  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Great 
Britain  has  long  been  a  country  that 
cherishes  its  historical  and  judicial 
tradition  of  tolerance  for  opposing  view- 
points and  th^t  nation  also  officially 
condemns  other  countries  which  use  tor- 
ture as  a  means  of  repression.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  Great  Britain 
has  also  signed  the  1950  European  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Rights  which  guarantees  in  article  3  of 
its  charter,  that  "no  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  torture  or  to  inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment." 

These  aspirations  contained  In  the 
Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe  are 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  dig- 
nity of  all  human  beings.  Yet  as  impor- 
tant as  this  statement  may  be,  such  an 
achievement  is  little  more  than  an 
empty  promise — rhetoric — unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  effective  means  of 
enforcement. 

In  presenting  Itself  as  a  concerned 
member  of  the  international  community, 
Great  Britain  has  a  forthright  commit- 
ment to  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  human  rights.  How  inconsistent 
it  is  then  to  find  that  Britain  is  guilty 
of  violating  those  same  precepts  of 
human  dignity  by  torturing  Northern 
Irish  prisoners. 

A  report,  prepared  after  careful  re- 
search and  documentation  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  of  Human  Rights  In 
response  to  complaints  by  the  Irish  Re- 
public, found  that  sensory  deprivation 
techniques,  used  by  Britain  in  1971. 
amounted  to  "torture  and  degrading 
treatment;"  a  clear  violation  of  article 
3  of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Charter. 
In  its  flndings  the  commission  said: 
The  systematic  application  of  the  tech- 
niques for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  person 
to  give  information  shows  a  clear  resem- 
blance to  those  methods  of  systematic  tor- 
ttu-e  which  have  been  known  over  the  ages. 

These  abuses,  among  others  cited.  In- 
cluded five  sensory  deprivation  tech- 
niques deemed  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
charter:  wall  standing,  hooding,  subjec- 
tion to  noise,  and  an  unspecified  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  food,  water,  and 
sleep. 

The  commission  took  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had 
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taken  important  steps  to  abide 
convention  but  the  Republli 
felt  that  to  decide  to  drop  th ; 
be  an  abuse  of  the  investigs  tive 
In  response  to  the  suggestipn 
report  will  damage  relations 
two  countries,  Mr.  Michael 
foreign  affairs  adviser  for  Ireland 
opposition  party,  replied: 
I  feel   confident   that,  In 

damaging  cooperation,  It  could 

an  open  and  trusting  relations  ilp 
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It  is  especially  important 
Great  Britain  and  the  Repifclic 
land  come  to  terms  of  mutual 
standing  and  cooperation 
stem  the  wave  of  terrorist-iispired 
lence  that  threatens  all  chanc  es 
ful  politicarresolution  of  N^them 
land's    problems.    Dublin 
should  be  encouraged  to  do 
do  to  break  the  grip  of  tertorism 
violence    by    sectionalist 
groups  who  are  the  comma 
peace  and  stability. 

Dr.  Garret  PitzGerald,  Ireland 
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There   is   no   immediate 
Northern  Ireland's  internal 
is  clear  that  the  only  solution 
ifi  to  continue  the  vital  effor  s 
promise  in  Northern  Irelanc 
to  discredit  the  destructive 
violence.  Yet  in  this  difficult 
Britain  must  never  lose  sight 
guards  which  guarantee  citizehs 
damental  right  to  human 
personal  justice  guaranteed 
of  the  United  Nations  Charti 

GENEBAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imous  consent  that  all  Meifcbers 
have  5  legislative  days  in  whidh 
and  extend  their  remarks  on 
of  my  special  order  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  New  York? 

There  was  nopbjection. 
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For  the  first  time  in  9  years,  the  city's 
budget  showed  a  surplus.  Indeed,  the 
city's  financial  prudence  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  nearly  u  million  dollars.  I  am 
personally  very  proud  of  the  city  man- 
ager, the  mayor,  the  city  council,  and 
especially  the  citizens  of  Niagara  Palls 
who  worked  so  hard  and  who  sacrificed 
so  much  to  bring  this  about. 

While  the  name  of  this  city  is  perhaps 
as  well  known  as  any  in  the  world,  thanks 
to  the  natural  wonder  within  its  bound- 
aries and  after  which  it  Is  named,  th«^ 
real  nature  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls 
is  not  so  widely  known.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  me  to  outline  the  recent 
history  of  this  city  and,  in  so  doing,  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  budget  surplus  last  year. 

Thanks  to  the  abundance  of  relatively 
inexpensive  energy  generated  by  the  pri- 
vately developed  hydroelectric  plant  at 
the  falls,  the  city  of  Niagara  Palls  grew 
during  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury to  a  peak  of  well  over  100,000  peo- 
ple. Many  industries  requiring  large 
amounts  of  electrical  power,  including 
one  of  the  largest  petro-chemical  com- 
plexes in  the  world,  located  in  Niagara 
Falls. 

In  the  1950's,  however,  a  disaster  took 
place  and  the  effects  of  it  are  still  being 
felt.  The  powerplant  was  destroyed  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  devastating  rock 
slides  along  the  lip  of  the  falls. 

New  York  State  organized  itself  to 
assist  in  the  rebuilding  effort,  and  the 
result  some  years  later  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  efficient  hydroelec- 
tric plants  in  the.  world,  the  Robert 
Moses  plant.  But  rebuilding  the  plant 
took  a  long  time,  even  with  the  legendary 
Moses  at  the  helm,  and  in  the  interim 
an  exodus  of  industry,  jobs,  and  popula- 
tion took  place. 

Many  firms  had  to  close  their  doors 
while  others  relocated  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  city's  popul^ion  began 
to  recede  and,  some  20  years  later  it 
stands  at  80.000.  A  20-percent  population 
loss  in  the  space  of  20  years  is  more 
than  most  communities  should  expect 
to  survive. 

The  result  was  a  city  with  municipal 
systems  designed  to  serve  over  100  000 
people  but  which,  due  to  the  large  loss 
of  population,  were  serving  far  fewer 
than  that.  Excess  school  capacity;  sewer 
street,  and  other  systems  larger  than 
required  for  the  remaining  people-  these 
and  other  built-in  costs  had  to  be  ab- 
sorbed without  having  the  revenue  base 
provided  by  the  people  who  had  left. 

Niagara  FaUs  did  not  give  up,  how- 
ever. The  city  resolved  to  do  what  it 
could  to  bring  itself  back  to  life.  It 
started  a  total  rebuilding  of  its  down- 
town area,  near  the  falls,  in  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  urban  renewal  programs 
for  a  city  its  size  in  the  country.  The 
goal  was  to  extend  the  tourism  season 
and  to  build  a  new  convention -related 
industry  and,  at  the  same  time,  replace 
the  commercial  core  of  a  community  of 
80,000  people.  The  city's  qjwn  commit- 
ment to  this  was  to  finance  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  convention  centers  in 
the  country,  hoping  to  encourage  private 


investment  in  hotels,  shops,  and  other 
convention  and  tourism-related  develop- 
ments. 

These  private  developments  would,  of 
course,  add  to  the  local  tax  base  and  help 
meet  municipal  budgetary  needs. 

But  circumstances  far  beyond  the 
city's  control  conspired  to  delay  tlie 
a,nticipated  private  Investment.  The  na- 
tional economy  took  a  severe  downturn, 
adversely  affecting  all  of  us  and  contrib- 
uting even  more  to  the  economic  dis- 
tress of  the  Northeast,  which  has  suf- 
fered from  regional  dislocation  for  so 
long. 

All  of  these  factors  contributed  to  the 
fiscal  situation  faced  by  the  city  of  Niag- 
ara Palls.  And,  to  be  fair,  the  city  may 
have  been  imprudent  in  its  spending 
policies  from  time  to  time  during  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's;  1976  was  a  year 
in  which  the  overall  economic  condition 
improved,  but  only  slightly.  More  impor- 
tant, it  was  the  year  in  which  Niagara 
Palls .  tightened  its  belt,  faced  its  prob- 
lems head  on,  and  took  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  bring  its  financial  house  in  order. 

Restoring  confidence  in  Government  is 
something  that  we  in-  Washington  have 
been  working  hard  to  accomplish  for 
some  time  now.  Yet  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant at  other  levels  of  government  as 
well.  I  believe  that  the  citizens  and  lead- 
ers of  the  city  of  Niagara  Palls  have 
made  a  meaningful  first  step  toward  re- 
storing confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
the  city  and  its  financial  condition. 


CONGRESSIONAL      CAMPAIGN      FI- 
NANCING  ACT   OP    1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Maguire  and  myself,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for*par- 
tial  public  financing  of  House  and  Senate 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
beginning  in  1978.  The  Congressional 
Campaign  Financing  Act  of  1977  would 
extend  to  congressional  elections  many 
of  the  public  financing  features  appli- 
cable to  Presidential  primaries. 

THE    NEED    FOR    PUBLIC    FINANCING    OF 
CONGHESSIONAL     ELECTIONS 

The  1976  Presidential  election  proved 
that  public  financing  works,  and  that  it 
works  for  both  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. Consequently,  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  extend  this  basic  re- 
form of  our  political  process  to  elections 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  very  success  of  public  financing  of 
Presidential  elections  makes  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  campaigns  all 
the  more  urgent.  Closing^  the  Presidential 
arena  to  private  contributions  has  sub- 
stantially increased  the  f^iow  of  such  spe- 
cial interest  contributibns  into  House 
and  Senate  election  races. 

What  will  we  have  gained  by  closing  off 
the  Presidency  and  the  executive  branch 
to  the  influence  of  big  money  if  the  re- 
sult is  to  open  up  Congress  to  a  heavier 
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influx  of  special  interest  funds  and  in- 
fluence? 

The  American  people  have  come  to 
understand  that  the  present  system  of 
financing  congressional  campaigns  is 
neither  democratic  nor  fair.  Unless  a 
candidate  is  personally  wealthy,  he  must 
look  to  private  contributors  to  finance 
the  expense  involved  in  nmning  for  pub- 
lic office.  The  evidence  very  clearly  sug- 
gests that  such  contributors  are  often 
not  representative  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  very  recent  past,  for  example, 
90  percent  of  all  campaign  contributions 
came  from  less  than  1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. This  1  percent  represented  in- 
dividuals and  groups  that  often  had  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  decisions  to 
be  made  by  public  officials.  The  potential 
for  abuse  should  be  clear. 

The  needed  reform  is  both  simple  and 
obvious.  We  must  extend  public  financing 
to  congressional  campaigns,  and  we 
must  do  so  In  the  95th  Congress. 

PROVISIONS   OF    THE    BILL 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  legislation 
Mr.  Maguire  and  I  are  introducing  today 
would  establish  a  matching  system  of 
partial  public  financing  for  House  and 
Senate  primary  and  general  elections.  I 
would  like  to  briefiy  summarize  some  of 
the  major  provisions  contained  in  our 
bill  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  more 
detailed  explanation  of  its  provisions  is 
contained  in  the  factsheet  that  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Reccrd  at  the  conclusioh 
of  my  remarks. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  legislation  is  that  it  would  reestab- 
lish campaign  spending  limitatioas  for 
primary  and  general  elections,  fomhose 
candidates  who  choose  to  accept  public 
financing. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
general  spending  limitation  of  $80,000 
per  campaign  is  established  for  primary 
and  general  elections  in  1978.  This  gen- 
eral limitation  is  tied  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  would  be  adjusted  up- 
ward on  an  annual  basis  thereafter. 

For  the  Senate,  a  general  spending 
limitation  of  8  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population,  VAP,  of  the  State, 
but  not  less  than  $80,000,  is  established 
for  1978  primaries.  A  general  spending 
limitation  of  12  cents  multiplied  by  the 
VAP  of  the  State,  but  not  less  than 
$80,000,  is  established  for  1978  general 
elections.  These  general  limitations  are 
also  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Candidates  who  accept  public  financ- 
ing would  be  able  to  exceed  these  general 
limitations  in  three  ways : 

First.  A  candidate  would  be  allowed 
to  raise  and  spend  up  to  an  additional  20 
percent  of  his  or  her  general  limitation 
to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  fundrais- 
ing  in  both  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. 

Second.  A  candidate  for  election  to  the 
House  would  be  allowed  to  accept  and 
spend  up  to  $10,000  in  additional  funds 
from  a  State  or  national  party  orga- 
nization in  the  general  election  only.  A 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Senate 
would  be  allowed  to  accept  and  spend  up 
to  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  VAP  of  the 


State,  or  $20,000,  whichever  is  greater, 
in  additional  fimds  from  a  State  or  na- 
tional party  organization  in  the  general 
election  only. 

Third.  Expenditure  limitations  would 
be  waived  for  a  candidate  who  accepted 
public  financing  if  his  or  her  opponent 
did  not  accept  public  funding  and  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  The  candidate  who 
had  accepted  public  funds  would  still  be 
entitled  to  them,  but  only  up  to  the  levels 
stipulated  in  the  bill. 

To  be  eligible  for  Treasury  matching, 
a  candidate  would  have  to  raise  at  least 
$7,500  in  amounts  of  $100  or  less  from 
private  contributors.  After  this  threshold 
was  reached,  the  qualifying  amount  and 
each  additional  contribution  of  $100  or 
less  would  be  matched  by  the  Treasury 
on  a  1-for-l  basis  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
general  limitation  applicable.  Cash  con- 
tributions could  be  matched  provided 
they  were  properly  accounted  for.  Only 
contributions  of  SlOO  or  less  from  resi- 
dents of  the  State  in  which  the  election 
is  being  held  would  be  eligible  for  Treas- 
ury matching.  The  qualifying  amount 
would  only  have  to  be  raised  once. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
would  mean  a  maximum  allowable  Treas- 
ury match  of  $40,000  in  1978  primary  and 
$40,000  in  1978  general  election  races. 
For  1978  Senate  primary  elections,  this 
would  result  in  a  maximum  Treasury 
match  ranging  from  $40,000  in  the  small- 
est States  to  $308,720  in  Illinois,  the 
largest  State  with  a  1978  Senate  primary. 
For  1978  Senate  general  elections,  the 
maximum  Treasury  match  would  range 
from  $40,000  in  the  smallest  States  to 
$463,080  in  Illinois.  These  estimates  for 
the  Senate  are  based  upon  1976  VAP 
figures. 

Candidates  of  minor  parties,  and  in 
depTendent  candidates,  would  be  eligil 
for  matching  payments  in  both  primsfry 
and  general  elections.  Our  bill  make/ no 
distinctions  between  types  of  candidates 
or  t3TJes  of  parties.  No  candidate  wiuld 
be  automatically  eligible  for  public  fund- 
ing. Rather,  the  ability  of  a  candidate  to 
qualify  for  matching  payments  is  based 
solely  upon  demonstrated  support  in  rais- 
ing the  threshold  qualifying  amount  and 
additional  contributions  of  $100  or  less. 
Funds  for  congressional  public  financ- 
ing would  come  from  the  existing  $1 
voluntary  checkoff  on  Federal  income  tax 
returns,  and  the  progi-am  would  be  im- 
plemented by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. If  sufficient  funds  were  not 
available,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  to  reduce  the  en- 
titlements of  candidates  proportionately. 
Alternatively,  the  $1  checkoff  could  be 
increased  by  law. 

The  estimated  cost  of  our  bill  is  $93.1 
million  every  2  years,  or  $46.5  million 
annually.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an 
unreasonable  sum,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  ex- 
ample, the  estimated  cost  of  financing 
all  Senate  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns  is  $25.4  million,  a  reasonable 
figure  when  compared  to  the  $21.8  mil- 
lion that  President  Carter  received  to  fi- 
nance his  general  election  campaign 
alone.  The  estimated  cost  of  financing  all 


House  primary  and  general  election  cam- 
paigns is  $67.7  million,  or  approximately 
one-third  more  than  it  cost  to  finance 
the  general  election  campaigns  of  both 
President  Carter  and  former  President 
Ford.  Moreover,  I  would  stress  that  the 
assmnptions  I  have  used  in  estimating 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  probably  over- 
state the  real  cost  of  this  legislation. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    A    MATCHING    SYSTEM 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  system  that  matches 
small  private  contributions  with  Federal 
payments  has  a  number  of  advantages 
over  plans  that  fully  fund  the  campaigns 
of  candidates  who  gain  the  nomination 
of  a  particular  political  party. 

In  a  matching  system.  Treasury  pay- 
ments are  related  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  current  strength  of  a  candidate. 
Party  affiliation  or  performance  in  some 
previous  election  is  not  a  factor.  This  is 
very  important,  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  system  of  public  financing  should 
not  artificially  prop  up  candidates  who 
have  little  current  or  potential  strength. 
Neither  should  it  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  candidate  who  does  have  broad  sup- 
port among  the  general  public.  Public 
funding  should  be  related  to  public  sup- 
port, and  should  not  be  used  to  finance 
candidates  simply  because  they  gain  the 
nomination  of  a  so-called  major  party. 
Matching  does  not  lock  in  the  present 
two-party  system.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
third  party  and  independent  candidates 
to  compete  without  being  put  at  an  ar- 
tificial disadvantage. 

Moreover,  a  matching  system  preserves 
and  encourages  the  role  of  the  small  con- 
tributor, the  citizen  who  wants  to  do 
more  than  simply  vote  for  a  candidate. 
At  a  time  when  too  many  Americans  feel 
alienated  from  our  political  system,  when 
they  feel  there  is  little  they  can  do  that 
has  an  impact  on  their  Government,  we 
should  be  very  cautious  of  proposals  that 
would  further  reduce  their  ability  to  play 
an  important  role.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  encourage  candidates  to  show 
some  initiative  in  seeking  out  such  citi- 
zens and  encouraging  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process. 

A  matching  system  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  limiting  the  cost  to  the  Treasury, 
especially  when  it  is  tied  to  meaningful 
expenditure  limitations.  As  the  fact  sheet 
I  am  attaching  to  my  remarks  indicates, 
our  bill  would  be  significantly  less  costly 
than  the  only  other  measure  that  has 
been  introduced  to  date  in  the  other 
body.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  legislation  would  screen  out 
nonserious  candidates  by  requiring  a 
candidate  to  raise  a  threshold  qualifying 
amount. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional elections  is  supported  by 
different  individuals  for  different 
reasons.  Some  view  it  as  a  way  of  limit- 
ing the  escalating  costs  of  congressional 
campaigns  without  placing  incumbents 
at  an  advantage.  Others  view  it  as  a  way 
of  eliminating  the  influence  of  big  money 
from  our  political  system  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  the  role  of  the 
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smaller  contributor.  Some  siirport 
financing  but  wish  to  av^d 
costs  to  the  Treasury.  Still 
it  should  be  used  to  support 
candidates    without    undulj 
minor  party  and  independen 

The  proposal  that  Mr.  Mj  guire 
are  Introducing  tries  to  develop 
able  compromise   among 
goals.  It  is  a  deliberate  and 
approach  that  builds  upon 
system. 

If  confidence  In  our  systen  i 
ment  is  to  be  restored  and 
some  action  must  clearly 
believe  that  the  legislation 
ducing     today     constitutes 
approach  to  solving  this 
problem. 
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Pactsheet  on  the  Concression|l 
Act  of  1977 


I.   INTRODTJCTION 


t) 


Tl  easury 
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A.  This  measvire  Is  designed 
existing  legislation  which  provides 
financing  of  Presidential  electloas. 
llshes  a  matching  system  that  \tuld 
for  partial  public  funding  of  I 
ate  primary  and  general  electlbns 
tlons  would  be  placed  on  spen(  Ing 
gresslonal  candidates  who 
public  financing,  and  small  prlv4te 
tlons  would  be  matched  by 
ments  on  a  1  for  1  basis  up 
levels  after  an  Initial  qualifying 
raised.  The  financing  of  both 
general  elections  Is  modeled  aftdr 
financing  provisions  contained  Ir 
for  Presidential  primary  electlois 
96  of  SubtlUe  H  of  the  Internal 
Code ) .  Funding  for  congresslon  il 
payments  would  come  from  th« 
checkoif  fund,  and   the  prograj  a 
administered  by  the  Federal  Election 
mission. 

II.   CAMPAIGN   EXPENDITUBE 

TREAStJBY   MATCHING 


Coi  sumer : 
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ill 
Pirty 


A.  House    of    Representatives 
spending  limitation  of  $80,000 
is  established  for  primary  and 
tlons  In  1978.  This  general  limitation 
palgn  spending   for  candidates 
public  financing  Is  tied  to  the  ( 
I;idex  and  would  be  adjiisted 
annual  basis  thereafter.  Candidates 
cept  public  funds  would  be  ab 
this  $80,000  general  limitation  In 

1)  A  candidate  would  be  alloived 
and  spend  up  to  20%  of  this  . 
tlon  ($16,000  In  a  1978  primary 
a  1978  general  election)  to  cover 
raising  expenses.  These  funds  w^uld 
eligible  for  Treasury  matching 

2)  A  candidate  would  b^  allowed 
cept  and  spend  up  to  $10,000 
funds  from  a  national  or  state  , 
zatlon  in  the  general  election 
funds  would  be  eligible  for 
Ing. 

3)  Expenditure  limitations  wot4d 
for  a  candidate  who  accepted  p 
Ing  If  s(a)  his  opponent  dld^ot 
lie  financing  and  (b)  his  oiJpondnt 
the  expenditure  limitations  conti  Ined 
law.  The  candidate  who  accepted 
nanclng   would  still   be   entitled 
financing,  but  only  up  to  the  levels 
lif  the  law. 

To  be  eligible  for  Treasury 
dldate  must  raise  $7,500  In  prlva 
tlons  of  $100  or  less.  After  this 
reached,  the  qualifying  amount 
each  additional  contribution  of 
would  be  matched  by  the 
for  1  basis  up  to  50%  of  the 
tlon. 


Thus,  using  1978  as  an  example,  a  candi- 
date could  spend  up  to  $96,000  o  a  a  primary 
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race  and  up  to  $106,000  on  a  general  elec- 
tion race.  However,  the  ma.tlraum  allowable 
Treasury  matching  would  be  $40,000  (50%  of 
the  general  limitation)  in  the  primary  and 
$40,000  (50%  of  the  general  limitation)  in 
the  general  election. 

As  noted  previously,  the  candidate  could 
still  receive  up  to  $40,000  In  public  funds 
and  exceed  campaign  spending  limitations 
under  circumstances  outlined  in  point  three 
above. 

B.  Senate. — A  general  spending  limitation 
of  8*  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population 
(VAP)  of  the  State,  but  not  less  than  $80,000, 
is  established  for  1978  Senate  primary  elec- 
tions. A  general  limitation  of  12*'  multiplied 
by  the  VAP  of  the  State,  but  not  less  than 
$80,000,  Is  established  for  1978  Senate  gen- 
eral elections.  These  general  limitations  on 
campaign  spending  for  candidates  who  ac- 
cept public  financing  are  tied  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  would  be  adjusted 
upward  on  an  annual  basis  thereafter.  The 
limitations  can  be  exceeded  In  three  ways: 

(1)  A  candidate  would  be  allowed  to  raise 
and  spend  up  to  20%  of  the  general  limita- 
tions to  cover  actual  fundraislng  expenses. 
These  funds  would  not  be  eligible  for  Treas- 
ury matching. 

(2)  A  candidate  would  be  allowed  to  accept 
and  spend  up  to  2c  multiplied  by  the  VAP 
of  the  State,  or  $20,000,  whichever  Is  greater, 
in  additional  funds  from  a  national  or  state 
party  organization  in  the  general  election 
only.  These  funds  would  not  be  eligible  far 
Treasury  matching.  ^> 

(3)  Expenditure  limitations  would  be  \ 
waived  for  a  candidate  who  accepted  public 
financing  if  (a)  -his  opponent  did  not  accept 
public  financing  and  (b)  his  opponent  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  limitations  contained 
In  this  law.  The  candidate  who  accepted  pub- 
lic financing  would  stUl  be  entitled  to  public 
financing,  but  only  up  to  the  levels  stipu- 
lated in  the  law. 


To  be  eligible  for  Treasury  matching,  a 
candidate  must  raise  2c  multiplied  by  the 
VAP  of  the  State,  'but  not  less  than  $7,500. 
In  private  contributions  of  $100  or  less.  After 
this  threshold  is  reached,  the  qualifying 
amount  and  each  additional  contribution  of 
$100  or  less  would  be  matched  by  the  Tteas- 
ury  on  a  1  for  1  basis  up  to  50%  of  the  gen- 
eral limitations  applicable  for  primary  and 
general  elections. 

In  1978  primary  elections,  this  would  result 
in  a  maximum  Treasury  matching  payment 
ranging  from  $40,000  In  the  smallest  States 
to  $308,720  In  Illinois,  the  largest  State  with 
a  1978  prtmary.  In  1978  general  elections,  it 
would  result  In  a  maximum  Treasury  match- 
ing payment  ranging  from  $40,000  in  the 
smallest  States  to  $463,080  in  Illinois,  the 
largest  State.  These  estimates  are  based  upon 
1976  VAP  figures. 

As  noted  previously,  a  candidate  could 
still  receive  Treasury  matching  payments  and 
exceed  the  campaign  spending  limitations 
under  circumstances  outlined  in  point  three 
above. 

C.  Eligibility  for  matching  payments. — ^The 
same  requirements  that  apply  for  establish- 
ing eligibility  for  matching  payments  in  pri- 
mary elections  apply  to  establishing  eligibil- 


ity for  general  elections.  However,  a  candi- 
date must  raise  the  threshold  qualifying 
amount  only  once.  Consequently,  if  the 
quallfylsg  amount  is  raised  in  the  primary, 
contributions  of  $100  or  less  for  the  general 
election  would  continue  to  be  matched  on  a 
1  for  1  basis  up  to  the  stipulated  levels 
with  no  further  requirements. 

D.  Third  Party  and  Independent  Candi- 
dates.— Candidates  of  minor  parties,  and  In- 
dependent candidates,  would  be  eligible  for 
matching  payments  from  the  Treasury  In 
both  primary  and  general  elections  to  the  ex- 

'  tent  that  they  meet  the  qualifsring  require- 
ments. No  distinctions  are  made  between 
types  of  candidates  or  parties.  Rather  the  ' 
ability  of  a  candidate  to  qualify  for  match- 
ing payments  is  based  solely  upon  demon- 
strated support  In  raising  threshold  qualify- 
ing amounts  and  additional  contributions  of 
$100  or  less. 

E.  Applicability  of  Campaign  Spending 
Limitations. — In  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Buckley  v.  Valeo. 
spending  limits  would  apply  only  to  candi- 
dates who  accept  public  financing.  However, 
as  noted  previously,  If  a  candidate  not  re- 
ceiving public  funds  exceeds  the  overall 
spending  limits  contained  in  this  legislation, 
those  limits  are  waived  for  his  or  her  op- 
ponents using  public  funds.  A  candidate 
using  public  funds  would  stul  be  eligible 
to  receive  matching  payments  from  the 
Treasury,  but  only  up  to  the  levels  stipulated 
In  the  law.  To  enforce  the  waiver,  candidates 
who  exceed  the  spending  limits  contained  in 
this  legislation  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Federal  Election  Commission  within 
48  hours  after  they  make  expenditures  or 
commitments  for  expenditures  in  excess  of 
the  overall  spending  limit.  Failure  to  report 
would  be  a  punishable  offense.  Except  as  pre- 
viously noted,  a  candidate  who  accepts  any 
public  funds  would  be  required  to  adhere  to 
all  spending  limitations  for  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections. 

m.  FtTNDiNo  and  administration 

A.  Funds  for  congressional  public  financing 
would  come  from  the  existing  $1  check-off. 
Congressional  primaries  and  general  elections 
would  receive  fourth  priority  for  checkoff 
funds  after  party  conventions,  the  Presiden- 
tial general  election,  and  Presidential  primar- 
ies. If  the  amount  in  the  $1  checkoff  Is  not 
sufficient,  the  checkoff  would  have  to  be 
increased  by  law.  However,  if  such  an  Increase 
was  not  approved,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
yxry  would  be  authorized,  after  determining 
that  the  moneys  available  either  are  not  or 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  entitlements  to  all  candidates  eligible  to 
receive  payments,  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
which  each  candidate  Is  entitled  proportion- 
ately. However,  in  no  case  would  a  candidate 
who  had  already  received  public  funds  be  re- 
quired to  repay  any  amount  to  the  Treasury 
as  a  result  of  such  a  reduction. 

B.  Public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions would  be  Implemented  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  In  order  to  become 
eligible  for  public  funds,  candidates  would 
have  to  aerte  to  abide  by  applicable  spending 
and  contribution  limits,  file  required  reports, 
and  open  their  books  for  audits  as  required 
by  the  FEC. 


IV.  estimated  cost  to  the  treastjrt 
A.  The  estimated  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  this  legislation  Is  $93.1  million  every  two  years: 


Senate  House  Total 

S[!^!ir,*°-iL:«" *^^'  ^^-  ^^  •S'^'  600.  000  $50,  707,  904 

Oeneral    elections    12.332.665  30.060,000  42,392.565 

BOtn   — 25.440,469  67.660,000  93.100,469 


B.  Cost  estimation  of  public  financing  Is 
difficult.  Thli  estimate  Is  based  upon  a  num- 
ber of  assumptions  that  probably  overstate 
the  cost  of  this  legislation  to  the  Treasury. 


It  was  derived  by  applying  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  to  1976  House  and  Senate  primary 
and  general  elections  using  the  following 
assumptions : 
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(1)  House  Primary  Elections. — There  were 
approximately  1,175  viable  primary  candM 
dates  in  1976.  A  viable  primary  candidate 
was  defined  as  one  who  received  at  least 
20%  of  the  vote  in  a  primary  election.  The 
figure  of  1,175  viable  primary  candidates  was 
derived  from  primary  results  reported  by 
Congressional  Quarterly  and  Includes  viable 
third  party  and  independent  candidates.  It 
was  further  assumed  that  viable  primary 
candidates  would  average  80%  of  the  public 
financing  limitation  for  House  primaries 
($32,000).  Multiplying  the  number  of  viable 
candidates  (1,175)  by  $32,000  yielded  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $37,600,000. 

(2)  House  General  Elections. — There  were 
approximately  835  viable  general  flection 
candidates  in  1976.  A  viable  general  election 
candidate  was  defined  as  one  who  received 
at  least  10%  of  the  vote  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  figvu-e  of  835  viable  general  election 
candidates  was  derived  from  election  results 
reported  by  Congressional  Quarterly  and  in- 
cludes viable  third  party  and  independent 
candidates.  It  was  further  assumed  that  via- 
ble general  election  candidates  would  aver- 
age 90%  of  the  public  financing  limitation 
for  House  general  elections  ($36,000) .  Mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  viable  candidates 
(835)  by  $36,000  yielded  an  estimated  cost 
to  the  Treasury  of  $30,060,000. 

(3)  Senate  Primary  Elections. — There  were 
98  viable  primary  candidates  in  1976.  A  viable 
primary  candidate  was  defined  as  one  who 
received  at  least  20 'v  of  the  vote  in  a  pri- 
mary election.  The  figure  ef  98  viable  primary 
candidates  was  derived  from  primary  results 
reported  by  Congressional  iQuarterly  and  in- 
cludes viable  third  party/ and  Independent 
candidates.  It  was  further  assumed  that  via- 
ble primary  candidate^  would  average  80% 
of  the  public  financing  imitation  applicable 
to  their  States.  The  cost  tp  the  Treasury  for 
each  viable  primary  candidate  was  calculated, 
and  yielded  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,107,904. 

(4)  Senate  General  Elections. — There  were 
64  viable  general  election  candidates  In  1976. 
A  viable  general  election  candidate  was  de- 
fined as  one  who  received  at  least  10',  of 
the  vote  in  a  general  election  contest.  The 
figure  of  64  viable  general  election  candidates 
was  derived  from  election  results  reported  by 
Congressional  Quarterly  and  includes  viable 
third  party  and  Independent  candidates.  It 
was  further  assumed  that  viable  general  elec- 
tion candidates  would  average  90%  of  the 
public  financing  limitation  applicable  to 
their  States.  The  cost  of  the  Treasury  for  each 
viable  general  election  candidate  was  calcu- 
lated, and  vlelded  an  estimated  ^  cost  of 
$12,332,565.  ^ 

C.  As  mentioned  previously,  these  figures 
probably  overstate  the  likely  cost  to  the 
Treasury  In  1978. 

D.  S.  926  (Introduced  by  Senator  Clark 
and  others  in  the  Senate)  is  a  public  financ- 
ing measure  that  covers  only  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Clark-estlmated  the  cost 
of  his  legislation  for  Senate  primaries  and 
general  elections  at  $38  million,  a  figure  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  our  estimated  cost 
of  $25.4  million.  However,  application  of  our 
assumptions  to  S.  926  yielded  an  estimated 
cost  to  the  Treasury  for  S.  926  of  $50,690,397. 
almost  twice  the  cost  of  our  legislation.  While 
we  do  not  argue  that  our  assumptions  are 
more  valid  than  those  used  in  defending  S. 
926,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  cost 
of  our  legislation  for  Senate  primary  and' 
general  elections  would  be  approximately 
half  the  cost  of  S  926  whatever  assumptions 
one  chooses  to  make. 

V.   OTHER   PROVISIONS 

A.  Cash  contributions. — Cash  contribu- 
tions are  eligible  for  matching  if  they  are 
properly  certified  and  If  adequate  records  are 
kept  showing  the  date  and  amount  of  each 
cash  contribution,  and  the  full  name  and 
mailing  address  of  the  contributor. 


B.  Eligible  contributions. — Only  contribu- 
tions from  residents  of  the^State  In  which  the 
House  or  Senate  election  Is  held  are  eligible 
for  matching. 

C.  Timing. — Contributions  received  after 
January  1  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
of  the  election  are  eligible  for  matching,  but 
matching  payments  may  not  begin  before 
January  l  of  the  election  year.  Contributions 
received  after  the  date  of  the  election  may 
not  be  matched.  Once  a  candidate  raises  the 
required  threshold  in  small  contributions; 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  has  10  days 
to  certify  the  candidate's  eligibility  for 
matching  payments.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  then  has  another  10  days  to  make 
the  payments  for  which  the  candidate  is 
eligible. 

D.  Primary  and  General  Elections  treated 
separately. — The  $100  limit  on  contributions 
that  may  be  matched  applies  separately  to 
primary  and  general  elections.  Thus,  a  single 
contributor  may  make  a  matchable  $100  con- 
tribution for  the  primary  and  another  match- 
able  $100  contribution  for  the  general  elec- 
tion. However,  separate  accounts  must  be 
kept  for  the  primary  and  general  elections 
for  this  purpose. 

E.  Repayments  to  Treasi^pyr^If  a  candidate 
does  not  use  all  of  the  funds  raised  privately 
and  the  Treasury  matching  payments  in  the 
primary,  unused  funds  may  be  carried  over 
and  used  in  the  general  election  (although 
the  overall  spending  limitation  for  the  gen- 
eral election  may  not  be  breached).  A  pro- 
portionate share  of  any  funds  that  remain 
after  the  general  election  must  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  The  FEC  Is  required  to  con- 
duct a  detailed  post-audit  and  obtain  repay- 
ments when  necessary. 

P.  Criminal  Penalties.— There  are  criminal 
penalties  for  exceeding  the  spending  limits, 
and  for  unlawful  use  of  payments,  false 
statements  made  to  the  FEC,  kickbacks  and 
Illegal  payments. 

G.  Effective  date. — The  provisions  of  the 
bill  apply  to  elections  held  after  January  1, 
1978. 

VI.   conclusion 

A.  This  bill  was  designed  to  achieve  a 
workable  compromise  between  a  number  of 
different  goals : 

( 1 )  the  deslr*  to  limit  the  escalating  costs 
of  congressional  races  without  placing  cer- 
tain types  of  candidates  at  an  advantage  or 
disadvantage; 

(2)  the  desire  to  eliminate  the  Influence 
of  big  money  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging participation  In  the  political 
process  by  the  smaller  contributor; 

(3)  the  desire  to  provide  for  some  public 
financing  while  avoiding  excessive  costs  to 
the  Treasury;  and 

(4)  the  desire  to  provide  funds  to  major 
party  candidates  without  inhibiting  minor 
party  and  Independent  candidates,  thus  lock- 
ing them  out  from  effective  participation  In 
our  political  system. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  regard- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  bill,  please  contact 
Gary  Bombardier  at  56335. 


SUPPORT  FOR  WORTHWHILE  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  PROJECTS  THAT 
MAKE  REAL  CAPITAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. .  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Mem- 
ber who  has  worked  hard  to  secure  fimd- 
ing  for  legitimate  and  constructive 
capital  improvement  projects  such  as 
sewage  treatment  plants,  flood  control, 
mass  transit,  highway  construction  plus 


other  i^orthwhile  public  objectives,  I 
want  to  discuss  recent  congressional 
emergency  moneys  for  public  works  In 
the  context  of  the  redtape  that  is  hold- 
ing up  thousands  of  good  developments 
that  could  put  people  to  work.  In  H.R. 
4876,  the  House  was  asked  to  appropriate 
$22.6  billion  based  on  the  questionable 
premise  that  additional  Federal  spend- 
ing will  alleviate  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment plaguing  the  Nation. 

If  that  were  true — if  we  could  really 
spend  ourselves  into  prosperity — I  would 
be  the  first  to  support  the  appropriation. 
I  would  even  suggest  amendments  to  in- 
crease the  amount.  After  all,  why  should 
we  settle  for  only  $22.6  billion  more 
prosperity?  Why  not  twice  or  treble  that 
amount? 

But  if  Federal  spending  could  get 
people  off  imemployment  rolls  and  back 
to  work,  the  problem  would  have  long 
since  been  solved.  From  1972  to  1976. 
Federal  outlays  rose  from  $232  billion 
to  $373.7  billion,  an  Increase  of  61  per- 
cent in  just  4  years.  During  the  period 
total  Federal  spending  amounted  to  a 
staggering  $1.4  trillion. 

But  unemployment  went  up.  In  1972 
the  Nation's  unetaployment  rate  was 
5.6  percent;  by  1976'  It  had  risen  to  7.8 
percent.  The  failure  of  Federal  spending 
to  curb  unemployment  is  most  conspic- 
uous, and  of  greatest  concern,  among 
minority  persons  for  whom  special  pro- 
grams such  as  those  fimded  in  this. ap- 
propriation bill  are  supposedly  targeted. 
From  1972  to  1976,  imemployment  among 
blacks  and  other  minorities  Increased 
from  10  to  13.4  percent  and  at  one 
point  rose  to  nearly  14  percent  during 
this  period. 

Not  only  did  this  massive  spending  ffiil 
to  cure  unemployment,  it  probably  made 
the  situation  worse.  Deficits  caused  by 
unprecedented  Government  spending 
drained  financial  resources  which  would 
have  otherwise  been  available  for  job- 
creating  private  sector  investment.  And 
the  inflation  fostered  by  such  deflcits — 
the  dollar  lost  about  40  percent  of  Its 
purchasing  power  in  this  brief  period — 
also  took  a  heavy  toll. 

The  sour  experience  of  recent  years 
ought  to  convince  anybody  that  more 
Federal  spending  is  not  the  ansvyer  to 
the  Nation's  economic  ills.  Moreover,  this 
particular  appropriation.  H.R.  4876.  is 
especially  in  need  of  pruning  because  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  programs  being 
funded. 

PUBLIC     WORKS 

Last  August  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee appropriated  $2  billion  to  fund 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976.  Under  this  program  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  received  approx- 
imately 25,000  applications  for  local  pub- 
lic works  projects,  accepted  some  22.000 
for  review,  and  selected  1,988  for  fundings. 

My  experience  with  the  program  to 
date  has  essentially  been  this  applica- 
tion process.  Project  construction  has  not 
yet  begun,  outlays  have  not  yet  occurred 
and,  in  response  to  a  question  on  the 
number  of  jobs  created,  the  Department 
testified:  - 

We  have  not  at  this  point  come  up  with 
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\^ill: 


a  firm  revised  estimaje.  We 
the  actual  job  creation 
have  had  a  chance  to  evalualte 
ects. 

And  yet,  we  acted  with 
haste  to  double  the  amount 
prlate  an  additional  $4  billioi  i 
at  a  time  when  there  are  clo  « 
lions  of  dollars  in  more  soiqid 
for  capital  improvements 
by  redtape  and  bureaucracy 

This  wisdom  of  this  actloi  is  further 
called  into  question  because— 

Increased  public  Tjorks  spending  will 
not  aflfect  employment  this 

A  low  percentage  of  the  filnds 
priated  for  such  projects  acti^Uy 
as  wages— 19  to  32  percent 
one  estimate. 
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Projects  and  employment 
be  generated  by  local 
be  delayed  in  anticipation  of  a 
Federal  dollars  even  though 
of  five  applications  will  be 

Financial  assistance  from 
ment  in  Washington  to  aid 
ning  and  construction  of 
provement  is  a  form  of  aid  as 
Ing  as  the  Nation  itself 
fled  as  an  activity  designed  . 
commerce  among  the  States 
Commerce  Clause  of  article  I 
eral  Constitution,  such 
come  an  important  aspect  of 
State-local  cooperation  whicl 
vaded  our  sense  of  nation^,] 
has  resulted  in  Incalculable 
the  people,  especially  in  the 
it  has  afforded  them  and  their 
against  natural  disasters 

These  works  of  improvemeiit 
signed  to  carry  out  importan 
mental  objectives.  They  are 
to    help    us    protect    our 
against  the  ravages  of  floods, 
navigation  for  both  commercis  1 
reational  purposes,  to  enhanc( 
needed  water  suppUes  for  ( 
^alities — a  problem  of  rising 
again  for  the  first  time  since 
1960's,  to  reduce  losses  to  our 
and  to  alleviate  the  human 
accompanies  any  failure  to 
with  these  problems 
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The  problem  in  assuring  the 
of   the   Government's 
these  programs  is  money, 
spend  a  moment  discussing 
As  my  colleagues  know,  theri 
Members  who  have  voted  as 
reductions  in  total  authoriza 
total  appropriations  as  I  hav ; 
my  colleagues  are  also  aware, 
few  that  have  as  consistently 
public  works  programs  as  I 
vided  that  their  funding  did 
total  authorizations  or 
but  rather  came  from  a  shift 
ity  or  fimds  available  to  us.  It 
me  that  we  who  are  Members 
Committees  on  Public  Works 
portation  and  Appropriations 
more  effective  job  of  telling 
leagues,  the  agencies,  the  medii  i 
constituents  of  the  crucial 
of  using  dollars  in  tight  supp^ 
vide  benefits  to  our  States 
munities   which   are   of   a 
nature. 
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At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  maximize  the  impact  of  every 
dollar  it  spends,  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  take  on  a 
crucial  character.  How  much  more  intel- 
ligent it  is  and  how  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  oiu:  communities  and  their  resi- 
dents it  is  to  spend  money  for  these  per- 
manent works  of  improvement — which 
leave  lasting,  physical  benefits — than  to 
spend  the  same  amount  of  money  on 
make-work,  public  service  jobs. 

Calling  a  job  a  job  does  not  make  it  a 
job.  To  be  a  real  job,  as  defined  by  econo- 
mists, it  must  be  productive.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  notion  that  Government 
ought  to  address  the  problem  of  high 
unemployment  by  automatically  putting 
people  on  its  own  payroll.  Instead,  I  be- 
lieve Government  ought  to  remove  the 
disincentives  to  jobs  creation  in  the  pri- 
vate, productive  sector  of  our  economy — 
disincentives  foimd  in  our  high  tax  rates, 
our  regulatory  policies,  etc.  But,  as  long 
as  Government  is  going  to  address  the 
problem  of  high  unemployment  by  using 
its  dollars  to  create  employment  and 
that  is  the  present  policy,  then  I  firmly 
believe  we  should  use  those  dollars  for 
activities  which  leave  permanent,  physi- 
cal benefits  to  the  Nation. 

It  makes  more  sense  to  me  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  economics,  logic,  and  even 
politics — and  to  the  vast  majority  of  tax- 
payers as  well — to  use  Federal  dollars  to 
complete  a  pubic  works  project,  than  it 
does  to  create  "make-work  jobs." 

Within  this  framework,  let  me  discuss 
the  status  Of  major  projects  in  New  York 
and  the  Northeast. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  threatened  loss 
of  imtold  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
Northeast  States  because  of  a  timetable 
for  approval  of  Federal  construction 
grants  for  wastewater  treatment  plants 
that  the  Federal  Government  admits  it 
cannot  keep.  New  York  State,  in  partic- 
ular, faces  the  loss  of  $316  million  of  its 
allotment  for  fiscal  year  1976  due  to  the 
inabihty  of  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency— USEPA— region  II 
office  to  process  all  of  New  York's  grant 
applications  in  time  to  meet  the  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  deadline. 

New  York  State  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation  Commissioner 
Peter  A.  A.  Berle  has  firmly  stated  that 
since  Governor  Carey  announced  the 
accelerated  environmental  public  works 
program  on  June  3,  1975,  his  department 
has  given  the  processing  of  grant  appli- 
cations for  sewage  treatment  works  top 
priority.  The  entire  allotment  of  $1,046 
billion  which  New  York  is  entitled  to  are 
proceeding  on  schedule  on  the  New  York 
State  level,  and  will  be  filed  with  the 
region  n  office  by  June  30,  a  ftU  90 
days  before  the  September  30  deadline. 
Yet  in  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Berle 
dated  December  2.  1977.  Region  n  Ad- 
ministrator Gerald  M.  Hansler  informed 
Commissioner  Berle  that,  no  matter  how 
well-organized  and  conscientious  New 
York  State  was  in  this  effort,  the  "cur- 
rent staffing  level"  at  the  regional  level 
prohibited  that  office  from  processing 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  the 
remaining  funds  in  the  New  York  State 
allocation.  Commissioner  Berle  was  fur- 


ther notified  that  "funds  not  obligated 
by  September  30,  1977,  will  be  subject 
to  reallotment  to  all  States,  xmder  the 
current  law." 

Repeated  contacts  by  the  region  II 
states  to  USEPA  have  so  far  failed  to 
provide  the  needed  42  additional  staff 
positions — so  much  for  the  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  little 
guy. 

And  it  will  be  the  "little  guy"  who  is 
affected  by  this  mismanagement  of 
Government  programs  if  New  York  State 
is  forced  out  of  the  running  for  that 
$316  mUlion.  For  each  $100  million  of 
grant  funds  lost  to  New  York  State,  over 
6,000  construction-related  jobs  will  be 
lost  to  the  State  at  a  time  when  this 
industry  is  suffering  the  highest  unem- 
ployment in  the  Nation,  particularly  in 
our  State. 

Both  labor  and  management  are  justi- 
fiably concerned  over  this  blatant  injus- 
tice, and  I  have  been  working  closely 
with  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  to  forestall 
any  loss  of  these  construction  funds.  In 
addition  to  continuing  my  efforts  to  ob- 
tain additional  qualified  staff  for  region 
n,  I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
3751,  to  delegate  ddplicative  review  func- 
tions to  State  en/vironmental  conserva- 
tion departmeWin  an  effort  to  speed  up 
the  process   oi^review.   My  bill   would 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  so  that  "the  Administrator  may 
carry  out  any  of  his  responsibilities  for 
actions,  determinations,  or  approvals — 
with  respect  to  projects  or  proposed  proj- 
ects for  treatment  works  by  accepting  a 
certification  by  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  of  itse  performance  of 
such  responsibilities."  Much  of  the  grant 
application  processing,  particularly  that 
involving    environmental     analysis,     is 
duplicative.  If  this  function  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  States,  much  time  could  be 
saved. 

If  an  extension  of  the  September  30 
deadline  is  ultimately  needed  to  insure 
the  retention  of  New  York's  full  level  of 
funding,  I  will  support  a  limited  exten- 
sion of  time  for  USEPA  to  conclude  its 
review  of  our  State's  projects.  This  is  the 
less  desirable  solution,  however,  since 
any  delay  in  funding  approval  will  mean 
the  loss  of  jobs  to  New  York  State,  and 
since  the  EPA  has  a  record  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  and  all  time  extensions 
to  further  expand  its  bureaucratic  con- 
trol regardless  of  the  negative  economic 
impact  its  actions  might  bring  about. 

One  example  of  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  EPA  in  these  water  pollution  projects 
is  the  proposed  elimination  of  funding 
for  collector  sewers  from  the  the  new 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  appropri- 
ations. According  to  the  EPA.  collector 
sewers  are  "not  the  most  effective  way" 
to  improve  water  quality.  But  in  New 
York  State  the  need  for  sewage  collection 
systems  is  extremely  strong  because  the 
State  of  New  York  did  not  allow  State 
reimbursement  for  some  years  while  they 
were  eligible  for  Federal  construction 
grants.  As  a  result.  New  York  State  now 
has  an  overwhelming  need  for  sewage 
collection  systems — which,  I  might  add, 
has  a  much  more  immediate  public  Im- 
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pact  because  of  the  present  poorer  qual- 
ity of  septic  systems  and  the  adverse  im- 
pact a  denial  of  collector  sewer  fimding 
will  have  on  the  already  devastated  con- 
struction industry. 

The  lack  of  a  practical  approach  to  the 
funding  of  these  environmental  projects 
has  been  graphically  illustrated  in  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  where  a  State 
environmental  quality  review — SEQR — 
act  will  go  into  effect  for  local  mimici- 
palitles  on  June  1,  1977.  The  oversight 
contained  in  this  act  is  currently  in  effect 
for  New  York  State  construction  proj- 
ects, and  it  is  slated  to  monitor  private 
industry  beginning  September  1. 

Although  this  law  was  originally  sup- 
ported by  Governor  Carey  and  a  wide 
constituency  of  well-meaning  followers, 
almost  all  those  concerned  with  the 
State's  economy  have  been  having  sec- 
ond thoughts.  In  a  State  which  has  lost 
400,000  jobs  in  the  last  25  years — during 
a  time  when  46  of  the  48  contiguous 
States  increased  their  manufacturing 
employment — labor;  business,  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  have  grown  increasingly 
restive  over  New  York's  increasing  un- 
popularity among  business  concerns  and 
its  resulting  steady  increase  in  unem- 
ployment. 

State  Commerce  Commissioner  John 
Dyson,  who  is  leading  the  charge  against 
SEQRA,  recently  warned,  "We  are  be- 
yond crisis.  We  face  a  permanent  eco- 
nomic decline  in  New  York  State  if  we  do 
not  do  something  now.  This  is  much  later 
in  New  York  State  than  anybody 
realizes. 

The  horror  stories  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  SEQRA  pour  in  to  Commissioner 
Dyson's  office  almost  daily.  The  Associ- 
ated General  Contactors  of  New  York 
State  has  fiatly  stated,  "If  the  economic 
ship  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  cur- 
rently fioimdering  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations will  surely  sink  it."  They  cite  the 
recent  delays  in  highway  construction 
as  a  case  in  point. 

"As  of  mid-1975,"  AGC  points  out, 
"approximately  $3.3  billion  worth  of  road 
improvements  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
employing  some  144,000  workers,  were 
being  held  up.  This  includes  job  losses 
of  approximately  70,000  construction  in- 
dustry workers  and  74,000  in  related 
fields — this  does  not  take  into  effect  in 
any  way  the  so-called  'domino'  effect  on 
retail  stores,  car  sales,  restaurants,  and 
other  related  businesses  which  are  de- 
pendent, in  part,  on  construction  dollars. 

"As  of  mid-year  1975,  New  York  State's 
accumulation  of  unobligated  Federal  aid 
stood  at  some  $900,()00,000.  Primarily  due 
to  so-called  'environmentalists,'  New 
York  State  recently  lost  some  $211,000,- 
000  in  Federal  Interstate  Funds,  due  to 
the  inability  of  New  York  State  to  utilize 
them.  Moreover,  when  President  Ford 
released  some  $2  billion  in  Federal  high- 
way funds  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  bolster^g  the  Nation's  economy,  New 
York  State  was  unable  to  share  in  these 
funds  because  construction  was  not  pos- 
sible in  this  State." 

According  to  David  A.  Pietrusza,  of  the 
State  Office  of  General  Services  in  Al- 
bany: 

This  virtual  halt  of  highway  work  In  the 
State,  It  Is  estimated,  cost  New  York  approx- 


imately $1.7  billion  in  payrolls  and  would 
have  provided  to  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments $325.6  million  in  income  taxes.  All 
this  while  36  percent  of  the  State's  107,776 
mile  highway  system  was  Judged  deflclent^by 
the  National  Highway  Roads  Report,  and  the 
State's  construction  industry  operated  at 
only  one-fourth  of  its  1971  billion  level,  and 
unemployment  in  certain  areas  for  construc- 
tion workers  ran  to-  and  exceeded  80  percent. 

The  uncertainty  of  future  regulation 
in  construction  and  devlopment  due  to 
the  vague  language  of  this  legislation, 
with  descriptive  language  such  as  "signif- 
icant effect,"  "good  cause,"  and  "appro- 
priate time,"  has  already  succeeded  in 
discouraging  private  investment,  parti- 
cularly in  badly-needed  housing  starts, 
and  the  price  in  delays  and  lost  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  dwarf  the  in- 
creasingly prohibitive  financial  costs  of 
actual  construction.  This,  coupled  with 
the  anticipated  massive  logjam  caused 
by  the  mandatory  environmental  im- 
pact statements  in  areas  where  they 
clearly  are  unnecessary,  are  expected  to 
undo  even  the  environmental  benefits 
that  programs  such  as  pure  waters  proj- 
ects are  trying  to  accomplish.  "We  could 
have  a  reaction  which  would  destroy 
even  the  gains  which  environmentalists 
have  already  made,"  says  Commissioner 
Dyson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $4  billion  in  addi- 
tional public  works  projects  which  we 
voted  on  yesterday  entails  the  same  kind 
of  governmental  redtape  and  bureauc- 
racy. As  I  have  stated  earlier,  my  expe- 
rience with  this  same  program  when  it 
was  funded  at  a  $2  billion  level  has  been 
nothing  but  frustration  and  more  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  height  of  arro- 
gance for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  try  to  sell 
the  American  people  a  bill  of  goods  that 
has  no  more  real  value  than  another 
promise.  I  for  one  am  not  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  work- 
ing American  who  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  this  bureaucracy  through  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars.  We  need  meaningful 
public  works  projects  and  we  need  them 
now,  but  we  do  not  need  this  $4  billion 
increase  in  Government  borrowing  and 
false  hopes. 


IS  ANYONE  LISTENING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
parent indifference  of  the  administra- 
tion to  the  impending  financial  crisis  in 
the  social  security  system  is  appalling. 

In  fewer  than  2  years,  the  system's 
disability  insurance  trust  fund  will  be 
exhausted,  and  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund  is  not  much  better 
off.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  executive 
branch  is  doing  nothing  about  the 
situation. 

What  is  it  waiting  for?  Is  the  adminis- 
tration merely  playing  a  fiddling  Nero  to 
the  system's  burning  Rome? 

Or  are  there  other  motives? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  So- 
cial Security,  long  has  favored  infusing 


the  system  with  general  revenues.  He  has 
not  been  deterred  by  the  abs_ence  of  gen- 
eral revenues,  or  the  existence  of  a 
mammoth  Treasury  deficit,  or  the  neces- 
sity under  his  proposal  of  more  borrow- 
ing, a  higher  public  debt,  and' resulting 
inflationary  pressures. 

From  other  quarters,  we  hear  rumors 
of  a  grand  scheme  being  developed — 
somewhere  in  government — to  propose 
a  new  national  sales  tax,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  used  to  bail  out  the  social 
security  trust  funds. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  strategy  of  the 
majority  is  to  bide  its  time  on  social 
security,  to  wait  until  the  last  possible 
moment  to  take  corrective  action,  and 
then  to  burst  forth  with  either  of  these 
proposals  as  the  only  answer  to  the 
financial  crisis?  Certainly  it  can  be 
argued  that  if  we  wait  too  long,  we  can 
be  stampeded  more  easily  into  accepting 
an  nth-hour  rescue  offer.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  a  lopsided  congres- 
sional majority. 

Is  this  the  ploy?  I  fervently  hope  not, 
for  two  overriding  reasons: 

First.  Any  move  to  pay  benefits  from 
sources  other  than  contributions  would 
destroy  the  system's  insurance  character, 
which  has  been  primarily  responsible  for 
its  widespread  public  support. 

Second.  The  Congress  should  take  the 
time  to  give  careful  and  thorough  atten- 
tion to  every  social  security  proposal.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  a  tragic  disservice 
to  the  American  people,  most  of  whom 
have  a  direct  interest  in  our  social  insur- 
ance programs. 


THE  SACCHARIN  CONTROVERSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my 
colleagues,  I  have  been  Inimdated  with 
telephone  calls  and  mail  from  riled  con- 
stituents protesting  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  ban  on  saccharin.  Every- 
where I  went  in  Connecticut  this  past 
weekend  I  was  accosted  by  citizens 
shocked  by  such  flagrant  Government 
interference  in  their  lives.  It  has  been  a 
very  long  time  since  I  have  witnessed 
such  a  tumult  of  outrage  over  a  Gov- 
enunent  action.  It  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  this  is  not  an  orga- 
nized "special  interest"  protest  but  rep- 
resents instead  the  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  the  "common  interest"  of 
saccharin-consumers. 

Let  me  quote  some  of  my  constituents : 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  to  ban  a  substance  based 
on  tests  at  levels  of  800  12-oz.  soft  drinks  for 
life.  Retest  both  saccharin  and  cyclamate  at 
realistic  dosages. 

Let  them  put  warnings  on  every  bottle  of 
"TAB"  (etc.)  if  they  must,  but  allow  me  the 
same  freedom  of  choice  that  I  now  exercise 
with  tobacco  and  alcohol.  .  .  .  The  Ameri- 
can public  Is  entitled  to  freedom  of  choice. 

I  am  a  diabetic  and  it  is  vital  to  my  sur- 
vival not  to  have  direct  sugar.  .  .  .  Whoever 
made  the  law  about  cancer-producing  sub- 
stitutes should  have  put  In  an  amendment 
about  producing  cancer  in  humans  or  else 
about  reasonable  levels  for  rats.  .  .  . 

The  risks  from  artificial  sweeteners  are  far 
less  than  those  from  excess  amounts  of  sug- 
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ar.  The  heart  problems  from 
are    far    more   serious    than 
coming  from  cyclamates  and 
say  nothing  of  the  impact  on 

I  am  fed  up  with  governme 
what  I  can  eat  and  what  I  car 
me  all  you  want,  but  If  I  want 
thing  that  you  consider  Inadvls^le 
of  yoiir  business! 

The  decision  of  the  FDA  to 
saccharin  In  food  products  .  . 
deprived  American  citizen^  of 
tal  to  the  existence  of  a  democricy 
dom  of  choice.  For  many  of  us 
tlon  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  prl 
life  and  death.  .  .  .  There  Is  no 
vide  potential   immortality   for 
Having  been  given  the 
tlon.   we   must  be  free  to 
pattern  of  living  or  the  path  to 


efccess  weight 
problems 
I  accharln,  to 
qiabetlcs. 
telling  me 
't  eat.  Warn 
:o  eat  some- 
It's  none 


bi  n 


necesss  ry 
choi  >se 


While  recognizing  that  th(  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  had  no  alternative 
but  to  ban  saccharin  under  t  le  Delaney 


amendment — which  requires 


act  against  any  substance  sho  vn  to  cause 
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the  use  of 

has  In  effect 

freedom  vl- 

the  free- 

hls  deprlva- 

dple  but  of 

way  to  pro- 

any  of  us. 

informa- 

our  own 

the  beyond. 


he  FDA  to 


no  matter 
seem — the 
mgered  by 


cancer  in  humans  or  animals 
how  remote  the  risks  may 
public  remains  puzzled  and 
such  an  unequivocal  requlrenent.  They 
believe  no  persuasive  case  a  tainst  sac- 
charin has  been  made,  that  th ;  Canadian 
tests  do  not  prove  that  norm  al  doses  of 
saccharin  are  unsafe.  More  over, 
know  it  has  never  been  provec  that  every 
animal  carcinogen  causes  can  ;er  in  man. 
Needless  to  say,  most  consum  >rs  feel  the 
analogies  of  what  humans  wo  ild  have  to 
consiune  to  equal  the  amount 
rin  fed  the  test  rats  are  bizarre. 

There  is  no  denying  that  th(  automatic 
trigger  mechanism  of  ,  th( 
amendment  leaves  no  room 
tion  of  conflicting  scientific  evidence,  nor 
does  it  give  the  FDA  any  fli  xibility'  to 
assess  the  tests  and  ask  wheth  ;r  it  makes 
sense  to  issue  a  blanket  bar.  Ftnther 
more,  the  Delaney  clause  sa^s  nothing 
about  the  dosage  of  the  addftives  to  be 
consumed  or  the  kinds  of  test;  to  be  con- 
ducted. In  effect,  the  law  admii  s  no  quali- 
fications, while  providing  no  guidelines. 
Many  assert  that  the  linquall  led  nature 
of  the  Delaney  amendment  pr  ahlbits  ra- 
tional decisionmaking  for  tliere  Is  no 
room  for  weighing  the  benel  ts  of  sac- 
charin or  any  other  substance  against  Its 
costs. 

Outright  repeal  of  the  Delan  ey  amend- 
ment would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  there  is  no  qu  stion  thatc 
the  clause  has  served  our  ci  izens  well 
over  the  years  by  protecting  hem  from 
additives  which  have  been  pioved  dan- 
gerous. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  th  it  the  un- 
compromising language  of  the  law  has 
been  effective  for  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  weigh  and  define  icceptable 
risks  to  the  public  health.  No  4oubt  all  of 
us  have  heard  the  argximenti  that  the 
effects  of  repeated  contact  wit  i  carclno 
gens,  even  in  minute  amount^,  may  not 
appear  for  20  years  or  more. 

However,  equally  persuasive  krgiunents 
can  be  made  that  we  need  a  more  bal- 
anced approach  to  protect  he  public 
against  carcinogens,  to  provic  s  altema 


Surely  the  FDA  should  be  allowed  the 
option  of  deciding  whether  the  dosage  is 
excessive,  whether  the  tests  are  rea- 
sonable, and  whether  the  risk  of  expo- 
sure to  food  additives,  such  as  saccharin, 
is  as  harmful  to  the  public  interest  as 
Government  dictates  which  deny  access 
to  that  substance. 

Since  the  FDA  saccharin  ban,  a  num- 
ber of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, aimed  at  making  the  Delaney 
amendment  more  responsive  to  today's 
realities.  I  applaud  the  decision  of  Chair- 
man Paul  Rogers  to  schedule  hearings 
on  this  issue,  beginning  Monday,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment.  The  com- 
mittee's deliberations  and  findings  should 
prove  informative  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Members  will  exercise  the  great- 
est care  to  insure  that  any  recommenda- 
tion to  amend  the  existing  standards  Is 
faithful  to  the  basic  principle  of  Che  De- 
laney concept  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest and  health. 


tives  to  the  FDA  other  than 


lanning  a 


product  when  positive  test  resi  Its  are  re 


ported.  There  are  no  absolutes 


today;  yet  the  law  provides  ai.  absolute. 


in  health 


EDGAR   L.   KIEFER— BORN   MAY   25, 
1892— DIED  MARCH  11,  1977 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
m^  from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  I  had  the  sad  occasion  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  former  member 
of  my  staff,  Edgar  L.  Kiefer,  who  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  at  the  age  of  84.  Mr. 
Kiefer  was  a  man  who  had  been  success- 
ful in  three  separate  and  unrelated  ca- 
reers. He  was  a  performer  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  and  on  Broadway  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  Then  he  rose  to  a 
position  of  management  with  Schweppes, 
Ltd.  When  he  retired  at  65,  he  decided 
to  become  involved  in  Republican  poli- 
tics in  Pinellas  County.  For  16  years  he 
directed  the  activities  in  the  RepubUcan 
Party,  working  full  time,  with  no  com- 
pensation other  than  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  doing  a  good  job.  Those  who  knew 
and  worked  with  Ed  Kiefer,  or  even  felt 
his  opposition  during  his  political  career, 
often  referred  to  him  as  "The  Little 
Giant,"  even  though  he  was  only  5-foot 
4  inches  tall  with  his  shoes  on.  Ed  and 
his  wife.  Carolyn,  were  married  for  36 
years.  They  had  three  daughters.  Doro- 
thy KoUhoffer,  June  Mysko,  and  Mar- 
jorie  Frolich;  four  gr^mdsons.  Bill  and 
Jonathan  Mysco,  aprf  Peter  and  Paul 
Frolich:  and  a  2-morith-old  great  grand- 
daughter, Claire  Mysco. 

Michael  Richardson,  associate  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening  Independ- 
ent, wrote  a  column  about  the  life  of 
Ed  Kiefer,  which  appeared  on  Saturday, 
March  12,  1977.  I  share  the  feelings  so 
well  expressed  in  Mr.  Richardson's 
colunm,  and  I  wish  to  submit  them  for 
the  Record : 

The  Three  Careers  of  Ed  Kiefer,  Winner 
(By  Michael  Richardson) 

I  guess  I'll  never  forget  the  first  time  I  en- 
countered him,  the  bigtlme  political  boss,  the 
reputed  administrator  who  kept  a  party  ma- 
chine well  oiled. 

I  expected  a  Diamond  Jim  Brady  figure  in 
pinstripes  and  a  cigar.  He  turned  out  to  be  a 


diminutive  Camels-smoker  who  talked  about 

loyalty  and  patriotism  as  if  he  meant  it. 

Ed  Kiefer.  He  died  yesterday,  and  I'll  miss 
him.  One  of  my  favorite  politicians,  he  was. 
No  facade.  No  pretense.  No  bull.  Just  dedi- 
cated, selfless,  real,  willing  to  admit  he  made 
a  mistake.  Smart  enough  to  never  make  It 
twice.  Genuinely  concerned  for  his  percep- 
tion of  the  public  Interest. 

He  somehow  managed  to  keep  hundreds  of 
people  busy  working  for  the  party  for  noth- 
ing, maybe  because  he  worked  for  nothing, 
too.  He  wouldn't  take  any  money  until  the 
whole  party  threatened  to  fire  him  if  he 
didn't  take  $100-a-month. 

He  sat  behind  a  desk  big  enough  to  be  his 
bed.  (And  sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  a  cam- 
paign, It  did  become  his  bed.) 

The  huge  chair,  his  6-foot-4  frame,  his 
balding  head  and  leathery  look,  all  made  him 
look  a  bit  like  an  Oriental  monarch.  Indeed. 
In  days  long  gone  by.  back  In  days  with  Ed- 
die Cantor  and  the  vaudeville  stage,  he  had 
played  a  Chinese  In  a  Broadway  play. 

That  was  his  first  career,  picking  up  act- 
ing Jobs  with  the  boys  of  old  New  York— back 
when  it  was  really  new.  His  rich  baritone 
voice  helped  him  all  his  days,  made  him  ef- 
fective in  thousands  of  phone  calls  through 
three  careers. 

On  the  New  York  stege,  he  didn't  do  bad- 
ly, enjoyed  himself  and  walked  away  from  it 
when  he  was  ready. 

Then  he  rose  quickly  to  a  management  ca- 
reer with  Schweppes,  Ltd.  Successful  there 
too,  he  picked  his  own  retirement  and  head- 
ed for  St.  Petersburg. 

Somebody  suggested  he  get  Involved  In  Re- 
publican politics  at  65. 

"It  was  a  case  of  doing  something  or  Just 
sitting  around,"  he  explained. 

(I  don't  know  if  it  was  a  hangover  from 
his  Schweppes  days  or  the  vernacular  of  his 
hometown,  but  Ed  explained  a  lot  of  things 
by  saying,  "It  was  a  case  of  .  .  .") 

Ed  Kiefer  never  did  anything  half  way  or 
with  short  cuts.  So.  starting  as  a  precinct 
committeeman,  he  went  to  work.  And  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Barry  Goldwater  to- 
gether managed  to  bury  the  local  GOP  In  the 
1964  campaign,  the  party  faithful  dldnt  have 
to  look  far  to  find  the  man  who  could  bring 
the  party  back  from  the  dead. 

In  two  years  he  literally  walked  the  county 
to  build  the  party  he  believed  In. 

The  rest  Is  his  story:  Winning  elections 
1966;  winning  elections  1968;  winning  elec- 
tions 1970;  winning  elections  1972. 

But  winning,  to  Kiefer,  wasn't  the  ultimate 
experience.  Ill  let  him  tell  It: 

"You've  got  to  like  people;  then,  it's  a 
case  of  beating  the  doors.  During  the  time 
I  was  organizing,  I  contacted  every  precmct 
man  and  woman. 

"Certain  people  want  to  attain  something 
overnight.  They're  not  prepared,  they  are 
defeated  and  they  take  it  out  on  me. 

"There  are  those  who  run  on  the  party 
label,  and  those  who  run  for  the  party." 

Ed  had  little  patience  with  the  former 
and  a  fierce  loyalty  for  the  latter.  An  incum- 
bent was  entitled  the  support  of  the  Kiefer 
party  until  he  had  publicly  proven  himself 
a  bad  official. 

"You  don't  run  against  an  incumbent," 
was  the  Kiefer  rule.  But  exceptions  were 
made  if  you  were  a  poor  Incumbent.  So,  in 
1970,  Kiefer  opposed  Incumbent  GOP  Gov. 
Claude  Kirk  and  helped  push  a  merchan- 
dising whiz  from  Bezllealr  named  Jack  Eck- 
erd  into  Florida  politics. 

Eckerd  was  Just  one  of  dozens  Kiefer 
persuaded  to  "get  Involved." 

He'd  tell  them :  "It's  a  case  of  somebody's 
going  to  make  the  decisions.  If  you  don't 
get  involved,  somebody  not  as  good  Is  going 
to  be  making  decisions  for  us." 

No  cheap  talk  from  Kiefer.  Just  the  basics : 
Be  loyal.  Do  your  homework.  Work  at  the 
Job;   don't  loaf  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 
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Show  up  at  the  party  meetingis.  Buy  your 
tickets.  Shake  hands.  Don't  expect  the  people 
to  kiss  your  feet.  They  don't  owe  you  any- 
thing; you  owe  them. 

The  way  he  told  it,  his  favorite  "star" 
was  William  Cramer,  the  former  congress- 
man, probably  because  it  was  Cramer's  name 
at  the  top  of  the  Pinellas  ticket  that  helped 
people  start  down  the  ballot  on  the  Republi- 
can side. 

He  loved  Cramer's  successor,  U.S.  Rep. 
O.  W.  Bill  Young  with  whom  he  almost  had 
an  uncle-nephew  relationship.  Kiefer  urged 
Young  to  run  for  Congress  in  1970,  when 
Young  also  entertained  notions  of  running 
for  governor  of  Florida. 

In  1973  the  Watergate  embarrassment 
nearly  broke  the  heart  that  had  withstood 
two  coronary  attacks  already.  Kiefer  had 
been  honored  as  "Mr  Republican  of  the 
South.  He  earned  that  title,  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Nixonian  dirty  tricks  hurt. 

But  nothing  a  few  Creeps  did  can  tarnish 
Klefer's  contribution.  He  raised  such  a  stand- 
ard that  when  local  Democrats  were  seeking 
leadership,  they  whispered,  "We  «eed  a  Kie- 
fer. who'll  work  at  it." 

Ed  earned  his  rest. 


CONGRESS  MUST  TAKE  INITIATIVE 
TO  INSURE  OUR  ENERGY  FU- 
TURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  an  extensive  and  coordinated  na- 
tional energy  policy  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  congressional  priorities  for  the 
past  several  sessions,  but  the  Congress 
has  been  negligent  in  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  energy  misuse  and  waste.  Thg  bit- 
ter winter  experienced  in  many  sections 
of  the  Nation  this  year  have  dramatized 
the  consequences  of  this  congressional 
failure  and  hopefully  the  Congress  will 
undertake  development  of  a  national 
energy  policy  with  all  due  dispatch. 

Although  the  current  winter  created 
hardships  for  many  Americans  in  terms 
of  unemployment  and  higher  fuel  bills, 
the  energy  shortages  that  occurred  may 
have  produced  one  beneficial  effect.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  more  Americans  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  realize  how 
closely  our  prosperity  as  a  Nation  is  tied 
to  our  energy  supply. 

It  is  time  that  we  develop  a  national 
energy  program  that  will  not  only  en- 
courage conservation,  but  will  make  a 
national  commitment  to  seek  new  energy 
sources.  We  cannot  afford  further  delay 
in  making  a  national  commitment  to 
plan  for  our  future  energy  needs. 

Some  States,  including  my  home  State 
of  Iowa,  have  taken  the  initiative  to  con- 
serve energy.  I  was  personally  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  that 
authorized  one  of  the  first  energj*  con- 
servation programs.  Iowa  has  become  a 
recognized  leader  in  energy  conservation 
and  my  home  State  was  able  to  escape 
many  of  the  problems  faced  by  other 
States. 

While  Governors  in  other  States  were 
making  pompous  claims  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  stories  of  energy  shortages, 
Iowa  Gov.  Robert  Ray  moved  ahead  to 
make  a  State  commitment  to  conserve 


our  fuel.  It  was  apparent  that  the  failure 
to  wisely  use  our  energy  resources  could 
result  in  a  devastating  impact  on  our 
ability  to  produce  food  on  the  rich  Iowa 
farmland.  This  kind  of  failure  also  would 
have  a  severe  impact  on  the  Iowa 
economy. 

But,  in  recent  weeks,  we  have  found 
that  prudence  for  the  past  4  years  could 
become  an  unjust  and  unfair  paradox. 
Governor  Ray  and  ,many  lowans  have 
expressed  a  fear  that  lowans  will  eventu- 
ally be  penalized  for  wise  energy  man- 
agement. 

As  an  example,  let  me  cite  an  editorial 
comment  from  KCRG-TV  in  Cedar 
Rapids: 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  Iowa  will  be 
called  upon  to  provide  some  natural  gas  sup- 
plies to  the  eastern  United  States.  Jowa  has  a 
reserve  because  of  good  planning  after  the 
last  energy  crunch.  Governor  Ray  now  says 
he  is  worried  about  future  supplies  of  gas  in 
our  state.  The  governor  says  losing  our  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  because  of  poor  planning  by 
other  states  is  not  fair.  It  would  be  good  for 
our  Representatives  in  Washington  to  heed 
the  governor's  remarks  and  see  to  it  that  Iowa 
is  not  crippled  because  of  wasteful  practices 
In  other  states.  The  Iowa  Plan  should  be  held 
as  an'example  for  other  states  to  follow.  Per- 
haps the  rest  of  the  nation  should  be  fed- 
erally mandated  to  follow  the  lead  set  by 
Iowa. 


/ 


It  was  encouraging  that  President  Aide 
Jack  Watson,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Ray,  indicated  that — 

Any  redistribution  of  supplies  will  be 
made  with  paramount  emphasis  on  equity 
and  fairness  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Watson  further  recognized  Iowa's 
energy  conservation  measures  as  "an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation." 

Such  reassurances  from  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration are  heartening,  but  they  do 
not  resolve  the  potential  for  problems  in 
the  future.  If  we  are  to  erase  the  doubts 
of  lov/ans  about  the  possibiUty  that  they 
may  be  penalized  for  their  energy  con- 
servation efforts  and  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  wise  energy  use,  we 
must  make  a  national  commitment  to 
an  energy  program. 

We  cannot  afford  further  delays.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Cwigress  to  take 
the  initiative  to  establish  long-range 
goals  to  insure  our  energy  future.  To  do 
less  wjll  not  only  result  in  continued 
waste,  but  will  set  the  stage  for  another 
crisis  which  could  place  our  national 
economy  in  peril. 


MEDICARE   REIMBURSEMENT  LEG- 
ISLA-nON 


The  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen,  in  an  edi- 
torial, has  expressed  a  concern  that  the 
potential  for  penalty  to  States  that  havi 
made  meaningful  efforts  to  conserve  gi 
may  become  victims  of  the  emergency 
energy  legislation  sent  to  President  Car- 
ter. In  part,  the  editorial  said: 

The  penalty  comes  in  the  emergency  en- 
ergy bill  rushed  through  Congress  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  desk.  Its  provisions  include  an 
authorization  to  divert  natural  gas  from  areas 
having  adequate  supplies  to  those  suffering 
from  a  shortage.  Or,  in  another  way.  it  means 
gas  can  be  taken  from  Iowa  and  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  lowans 
are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices in  times  pf  national  crisis  and  if  the 
energy  crisis  reaches  severe  proportipns 
in  other  States  I  believe  lowans  would  be 
willing  to  share  our  supplies.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  Iowa  should  have 
supplies  while  other  residents  in  other 
States  are  freezing  in  their  homes.  That 
is  why  I  voted  against  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  to  divert  natural  gas  from 
States  such  as  Iowa  to  East  coast  and 
States  which  I  call  comprehensive  energy 
plans. 

It  is  totally  unjust  and  unfair  for  the 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

y-     man   from   Maryland    (Mr.   Steers)    is 

A     recognized  for  10  minutes. 

^^-^  Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Mr.  William  Brodhead  and 
Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  are  joining  me  in 
sponsoring  a  hill  to  make  more  flexible 
th^  method  of  reimbursing  medicare  re- 
cipients for  durable  medical  equipment. 
Nearly  5  years  ago.  in  May  of  1972,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  issued  a  report 
entitled  "Savings  Available  by  Purchas- 
ing Durable  Medical  Equipment  When 
Warranted  by  Anticipated  Period  of 
Need."  The  report  cited  present  medicare 
law  which  allows  beneficiaries  to  rent 
such  equipment  even  when  the  periods 
of  need  as  indicated  by  a  physician  show 
that  purchase  of  the  medical  equipment 
would  be  more  economical. 

GAO  analyzed  the  claims  histories  for 
durable  medical  equipment  for  five  in- 
surance companies  in  four  States.  The 
analysis  reveal  that  out  of  a  statistical 
sample  of  420  reimbursements  of  the  ap- 
proximately 13,000  beneficiaries,  a  sav- 
ings of  $234,000,  including  $47,000  for  the 


people  of  Iowa  to  be  penalized,  because  of  VPatients'  share,  could  have  been  realized 


the  shortsighted  approach  taken  by  other 
States  to  the  energy  situation.  The  people 
of  Iowa  should  be  rewarded,  noft  penal- 
ized, for  their  wisdom  and  commitment 
to  reduce  their  use  of  energy.  I  would  en- 
courage other  States  to  take  a  similar 
initiative  until  the  Congress  acts. 

And,  we  must  be  careful  to  maintain 
energy  reserves  which  may  be  necessary 
to  our  future.  In  Iowa,  it  is  wise  to  rec- 
ognize that  13  percent  of  the  State's  nat- 
ural gas  is  used  in  the  production  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia  for  farm  fertilizer.  Any 
cut  in  ammonia  production  could  result 
later  in  reduced  farm  production. 


^  the  equipment  had  been  purchased 
when  the  anticipated  period  of  need  in- 
dicated that  purchase  would  have  been 
more  economical  than  rental. 

Claims  histories  for  a  statistical  sam- 
ple of  the  approximately  7,000  benefici- 
aries at  a  sixth  carrier  in  another  State 
revealed  that  approximately  $763,000  in- 
cluding $153,000  for  the  patients'  share, 
could  have  been  realized  had  the  equip- 
ment been  purchased  rather  than  rented. 

Several  examples  cited  by  (HAO  were 
as  follows: 

A  Medicare  patient  having  heart  trouble 
rented  a  walker  for  16  months.  Her  physi- 
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clan's  prescription  stated  that 
of  medical  necessity  would  be 
monthly  rental  charges  would 
the  $90  purchase  price  In  five 
rental  charges  for  the  Item 
1971  were  $290. 

A    Medicare    patient    having 
rented  JMesplrator  for  three  yeafs 
siclan's  prescription  indicated 
ent  would  need  this  equipment 
The   rental    charges    from 
through  August,  1971  were  $1,93 
chase  price  of  this  item  was  $39( 

A  Medicare  patient  having  a 
structive  skin  condition  rented 
crank   bed   with    a   trapeze   bar 
four  years.  The  physicians'  prescr 
cated  that  his  patient's  conditio  i 
versible     and    that    equipment 
needed  indefinitely.  The  rental 
November,    1967   through   Augus 
the  bed  and  trapeze  bar  were  $1 
respectively.    The    purchase    of 
would  have  cost  $284  and  $34 
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These    results    are    not 
Present  medicare  law  reimbur^s 
ficiar>'  for  the  purpose  of  durs  ble 
cal  equipment  in  small  month  iy 
ments  equal  to  the  monthly] 
that  would  have  been  paid  had 
ment  been  rented.  Medicare 
who  live,  for  the  most  part,  on 
budgets  find  it  most  difficult 
one  big  payment  in  any  giv*n 
when  reimbursement  comes  ir 
.^f  such  small  payments 
over  a  period  of  months.  One 
stituents  last  summer  wrote 
problem.  I  would  like  to  read 
erpt  from  his  letter: 

As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed 
I  bought  a  wheelchair  on  30 
from  Abbey  Rents,  Inc.,  for  which 
$147.50.  Medicare  B  has  informed 
they  will  reimburse  me  for  the 
of  the  wheelchair,  but  that  the 
ment  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
stallments.  Social  Security  laws 
a  reimbursement  to  be  made  in 
...  my  difficulty  Is  that  I  had  to 
Rents  the  entire  amount,  but  tha ; 
reimbursed  In  "dribbles".  My  tott  l 
Income  is  $332.40  paid  as  Dlsabi:  Ity 
ance  by  Social  Security;  the  whee) 
over  one-third  of  my^  total 
difficult  for  me  to  pay  that  cos 
will  be  even  more  difficult  for  me 
that  cost  if  I  must  do  It  in  sm4ll 
ments,    especially    now    that 
and  Christmsis  are  approaching. 

Along  these  lines,  GAO  concluded  that, 
when  the  beneficiaries — rather|than  the 
carriers — decide  whether  to 
chase  durable  medical  equipmfent, 
often  rent  even  though  anticipated 
rlods  of  need  are  long  enough 
purchase. 

To  correct  the  potential  for 
this  pay  out  system,  I  have 
H.R.  3296,  a  bill  which  simply 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  deterhiination 
on  the  basis  of  medical  and  o  ;her 
dence,  as  to  whether  purchas ; 
equipment  would   be   less   cosly 
rental.  K  such  a  determination 
the  Secretary  may  then  autho 
chase  on  a  lease-purchase  or 
payment  basis. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  incfentive  to 
piu-chase  used  equipment  by  wa  ving  the 
20-percent  coinsurance  amour  t  when- 
ever the  purchase  price  of  the  e<  ulpment 
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is  at  least  25  percent  less  than  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  comparable  new 
equipment. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  encourage  suppliers  of  durable  medical 
equipment  to  make  such  equipment 
available  on  a  lease -purchase  basis  when- 
ever possible. 

I  am,  of  course,  concerned  that  bene- 
ficiaries should  not  be  delayed  in  acquir- 
ing equipment  when  it  Is  medically  neces- 
sary. Often,  equipment  is  acquired  before 
a  rent-versus-purchase  decision  is  made. 
In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  82  percent  of  the  insurance  car- 
riers—19  of  23— interviewed  by  GAO  al- 
low the  first  month's  rental  of  an  item 
to  be  applied  toward  its  purchase  price. 
GAO  concluded  that — 

Rent-versus-purchase  decisions  for  equip- 
ment acquired  from  those  suppliers  would 
have  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  acquisition 
but  could  be  made  within  the  first  rental 
month,  to  permit  exercise  of  the  purchase 
option  if  warranted. 

In  short,  this  legislation  would  serve 
both  the  Interests  of  economy  and  cer- 
tain hardship  ca.ses  where  beneficiaries 
cannot  afford  to  be  reimbursed  for  pur- 
chase in  small  monthly  amounts. 

I  testified  about  this  reimbursement 
problem  and  my  legislation  to  correct  it 
before  the  joint  hearings  on  medicaid 
and  medicare  fraud  abuse  held  by  both 
the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Both  Mr. 
Brodhead  and  Mr.  Carter  are  members 
of  those  subcommittees  and  if  their  en- 
thusiasm is  any  indication,  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  subcommittees  will  be  seri- 
ously considering  this  legislation  in 
markup.       *♦ 

LEGISLATION  TO  BENEFIT  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  my  introduc- 
tion of  a  legislative  package  designed  to 
address  a  number  of  everyday  concerns 
of  older  Americans.  Specifically,  my  pro- 
posals will  freeze  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  under  medicare  at  its  1976 
level,  include  prescription  drugs  as  a 
qualified  medicare  service,  and  remove 
the  earnings  limitation  on  social  security. 

From  my  many  communications  with 
senior  citizens  in  my  district,  I  believe 
that  the  measures  I  am  submitting  today 
are  among  the  most  widely  favored 
means  to  assist  this  group  through  a  fi- 
nancially difficult  period.  It  is  a  con- 
stantly mentioned  and  imiversally  ac- 
cepted admission  that  infiation  impacts 
most  severely  on  individuals  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  Therefore,  senior  citizens, 
most  of  whom  are  forced  to  make  ends 
meet  on  small,  stable  incomes,  are  ex- 
ceedingly vulnerable  to  increases  in  rent, 
utility,  food,  and  medical  costs,  the  basic 
expenses  of  life.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  in  our  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  effects  of  our  Nation's  economic  woes 


on  the  population  at  large,  we  are  over- 
looking the  special  problems  faced  by 
older  Americans  in  this  area.  According- 
ly, I  feel  It  is  imperative  that  we  take 
reasonable  and  responsible  steps  to  re- 
lieve a  number  of  the  pressures  and 
anxieties  this  group  now  endures. 

One  area  of  vital  interest  to  our  senior 
citizens  is  the  sharply  rising  costs  of 
health  care.  Even  though  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  health  care  expenses  of 
the  aged  are  now  covered  by  medicare, 
the  inevitable  physical  problems  caused 
by  advancing  years  force  this  segment 
of  the  population  to  expend  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  its  income  on  medical 
services.  In  fact,  according  to  1975  esti- 
mates, an  individual  age  65  or  older 
shouldered  an  average  of  $390  in  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  health  care  services. 
For  a  person  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
on  a  fixed  income,  this  amount,  in  my 
view,  is  particularly  burdensome.  It  is 
especially  troubling,  therefore,  that  ef- 
fective on  January  1  of  this  year  the 
medicare  beneficiary  facing  hospitaliza- 
tion is  now  required  to  personally  con- 
tribute $124  for  each  visit,  an  Increase 
of  $20  over  last  year's  figure. 

Although  the  medicare  deductible  is 
established  .at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
tto  reflect  the  average  cost  of  a  1-day 
hospital  stay.  I  feel  the  most  recent  ad- 
justment from  $104  to  $124,  an  increase 
of  over  20  percent,  is  an  unreasonable 
amount  to  ask  our  seniors  to  defray. 

One  way  to  reduce  the  elderly 's  lia- 
bility in  this  area  is  to  maintain  the  in- 
patient hospital  deductible  at  its  1976 
level  of  $104,  which  is  among  the  legis- 
lative remedies  I  am  proposing  today. 
In  this  way,  we  will  be  able  ko  remove  the 
burden  of  rapidly  rising  hospitalization 
costs  from  those  least  able  to  manage 
it. 

Another  important  method  of  holding 
down  seniors'  medical  expenses  is  to  in- 
clude prescription  drugs  as  a  qualified 
medicare  sei-vice.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  prescription  medications 
have  been  a  principal  reason  for  the 
sharp  increases  in  the  elderly's  person- 
al contributions  to  health  care  costs  and 
now  account  for  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  their  out-of-pocket  medical  pay- 
ments. 

Elderly  individuals  with  conditions  re- 
quiring continuing  treatment  with  pre- 
scription drugs  find  their  bills  for  these 
items  have  become  major  entries  in  their 
budgets.  In  fact,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  some  chronically  ill  persons 
requiring  extensive  and  expensive  medi- 
cations may  be  neglecting  their  health 
needs  simply  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  prescribed  remedies. 

I  believe  it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
institute  a  program  which  would  account 
for  the  elderly's  considerable  drug  needs. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  including 
medications  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription under  the  medicare  program, 
which  is  one  of  the  proposals  I  have  in- 
troduced today.  This,  in  my  view,  is  a 
most  reasonable  approach  to  keeping 
seniors'  medical  expenses  in  line  with 
their  incomes. 

Last,  I  believe  we  should  take  steps  to 
eliminate  social  security's  limitation  on 
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earned  income.  This  is  a  provision  which 
unfairly  penalizes  the  individual  who  Is 
otherwise  eligible  to  collect  social  secu- 
rity benefits  but  wishes  to  remain  on  the 
job  and  earns  more  than  the  law  allows. 
Currently,  a  social  security  recipient  may 
clear  up  to  $3,000  per  year  without  receiv- 
ing a  $1  reduction  in  benefits  for  every  $2 
he  earns  above  the  limit. 

When  an  individual  reaches  a  certain 
age  it  definitely  should  not  signify  that 
he  or  she  no  longer  has  any  productive 
years  remaining.  I  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  older  workers  who  are  fully 
willing  and  able  to  continue  their  em- 
ployment past  the  standard  retirement 
age  but  object  to  this  discriminatory  so- 
cial security  provision.  These  individual's 
have  paid  into  the  social  security  fund  for 
many,  many  years  but  are  prevented 
from  recovering  contributions  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  the  official  retire- 
ment standard. 

Additionally,  I  feel  it  is  unjust  to  take 
earned  income  Into  account  in  the  com- 
putation of  social  security  payments  but 
not  subject  income  from  bank  accounts, 
stocks,  and  other  holdings  to  the  retire- 
ment test. 

Furthermore,  the  absurdity  of  the 
present  law  becomes  apparent  through 
the  exemption  of  individuals  age  72  and 
older  from  the  earned  income  provision. 
It  is  time  to  correct  this  most  inequitable 
rule. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  elderly  and  to  act  favor- 
ably on  my  proposals. 


DOES  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE 
CURRENCY  DICTATE  FOREIGN 
POLICY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  a  number  of  repu- 
table newspapers  have  charged  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  directed 
U.S.  commercial  banks  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  making  any  more  loans  to  either 
the  government  or  private  industry  in 
Italy.  One  newspaper,  the  Italian  Trib- 
une News,  in  a  signed  article  by  Enzo  de 
Chiara,  charges  that  American  banks 
have  been  told  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  that  Italy  is  a>^ad  risk  to- 
gether with  other  underdevehsmed  coun- 
tries, and  no  more  loans  should -be  made 
by  the  banks  to  the  Italian  Government 
or  private  firms. 

This  charge,  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  directed  U.S.  banks  to  cease 
making  loans  to  Italy,  previously  ap- 
peared in  an  article  by  Milo  Farneti,  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  dated  January 
6,  1976,  luider  *a  Rome  dateline.  The 
article  states  that  it  was  understood  in 
Italy  that  some  U.S.  banks  were  exceed- 
ing their  country  limit  on  lending  to 
Itejiy,  and  that  Italy  was  effectively  put 
iir  the  risk  country  class  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

In  a  January  8,  1976,  article  in  the 


JoumaHrf  Commerce,  under  a  Washing- 
[ateline,   it  was   charged   by   the 

•iter,  Mr.  Oscar  E.  Naumann,  that  the 
U)6.  Comptroller  of  Ihe  Currency  told 
U.Sw  banks  that  any  non-lira  loan  to  an 
ItalianGovernment  entity  for  more  than 
1  year^as  considered  substandard.  The 
article  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Comp- 
'troller's  office  was  not  telling  banks  they 
should  not  make  loans  to  Italy,  and  that 
in  fact,  they  had  never  issued  such  orders 
to  U.S.  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  does  not  have  to 
accomplish  an  aim  such  as  this  by 
formal  order.  It  was  and  is  well  under- 
stood by  the  U.S.  financial  community 
that  loans  to  the  Italian  Government  or 
private  industry  within  Italy  should  not 
be  made  becjiuse  such  loans  would  be 
subject  to  criticism  by  the  U.S.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency's  examiners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  informed  of 
this  situation,  I  wrote  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  on  March  15,  indicating 
I  was  shocked  to  read  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  had  classified  Italy  as  a 
bad  risk  country,  and  asked  for  an  im- 
mediate investigation  of  the  matter. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  graciously  consented  to  my 
request  and  wrote  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  Robert  Bloom,  ask- 
ing him  to  examine  the  charge  and  re- 
spond immediately  with  all  the  neces- 
sary information  to  substantiate  or  re- 
fute the  charges  made  in  the  various 
newspaper  articles  I  have  mentioned 
above.  I  insert  my  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  and  his  letter 
to  the  Acting  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

SUBCOMMrrXEE   ON   CON- 

STTMER  Affairs  op  the 

COMMnTEE    ON    BANKING,    FINANCE 

AND  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15,  1977. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reitss, 

Chairman.    House    Committee   on   Banking, 

Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Washington, 

B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  shocked  to  read 

in  the  Italian  Tribune  News,  dated  January 

28.  1977,  that  the  United  States  Comptroller 

of  the  Currency  has  classified  Italy  as  a  bad 

risk  country  and  directed  U.S.  banks  to  stop 

making  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe  this  Is 
true;  therefore,  I  ask  if  you  would  use  your 
good  offices  to  write  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  inquiring  into  this  matter.  If  the 
facts  are  correct,  I  shall  immediately  request 
a  full-scale  investigation  by  the  Committee. 
Any  element  of  truth  to  the  charge  that  the 
Comptroller  has  engaged  in  such  action 
would,  as  I  understand  it,  constitute  a  flat 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   would   appreciate   your 
expeditious  consideration  of  this  matter.  1 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  article  from  the  Italian 
Tribune  News  for  your  information. 
With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  ■  Annunzio, 

Chairman. 


We  Italians 
(By  Enzo  de  Chiara,  Washington  Correspond- 
ent of  the  Italian  Tribune  News) 
Primarily,    bedause    of    the    political    and 
economic   situation   that  has   developed  in 


Italy,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  way  to 
further  the  future  of  democracy  (if  this  is 
indeed  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  administration  of  the  United  States) 
would  be  to  eventuate  the  following: 

1.)  The  United  States  should  provide  as- 
sistance through  new  and  solid  investments 
and  development  of  trade  with  Italy.  The  red 
light  in  American  banks,  turned  on  by  the 
comptroller  of  currency,  naming  Italy  a  bad 
risk,  together  with  other  undeveloped  coun- 
tries, should  immediately  be  turned  on  to 
green. 

2.)  The  United  States  should  discontinue 
channeling  funds,  whether  officially  or  un- 
officially, to  the  Italian  public  enterprises, 
because  those  are  controlled  by  the  leftists ! 

3.)  Substantial  political  support  to  U.S. 
banks  should  be  provided  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment in  order  to  expedite  loans  made  Inter- 
nationally to  the  private  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic sector  of  Italy.  I  particularly  empha- 
size this  point  because  strong  private  indus- 
trialists could  support  the  policies  of  capital- 
ism and  therefore  guarantee  (business  man 
to  business  man)  the  continuation  of  democ- 
racy m  Italy  and  continued  development  of 
economic  prosperity. 

^  As  far  as  I  know,  Angelo  Rlzzoli  is  the  only 
publisher  in  Italy  who  Is  untrammeled  by 
any  political  influence.  He  alone  Is  fighting 
with  all  his  strength  to  maintain  his  position 
as  gentleman,  publisher  and  single  largest 
controller  of  mass  media  In  Italy.  How  long 
can  a  publisher  survive  in  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic and  political  climate  of  Italy  without 
receiving  assistance  from  those  who  espouse 
peace,  democracy  and  free  enterprise  Is  the 
major  question  among  Italian  leaders  in  our 
own  capital. 


Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
AND  Urban  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  14,  1977. 
Hon.  Robert  Bloom, 

Acting  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bloom:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Honorable  Frank 
Annunzio,  Chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Aflairs,  and  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Italian  Tribune  News  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1977.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Annunzio 
and  the  article  are  self-explanatory. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  any  and  all 
information  In  refutation,  or  In  support,  of 
the  charges  contained  in  Mr.  Annunzlo's 
letter.  Your  immediate  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  Italy,  until 
recently,  has  passed  through  some  sub- 
stantial economic  upheavals.  However, 
all  of  the  economic  experts  indicate  that 
the  current  economic  policy  in  Italy  is 
leading  to  a  steady,  vigorous  upturn  in 
economic  activity.  Industrial  production 
increased  12  percent  in  1976;  and  real 
GNP  has  grown  by  nearly  6  percent  in 
the  last  year.  The  Government  of  Italy 
does  have  the  situation  imder  control, 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  our  friend 
and  ally — Italy — recouping  from  its 
economic  crisis  of  1974  and  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  If  it  is  true,  is 
not  only  bad  policy  at  any  time,  but 
comes  at  a  most  unfortimate  period  of 
time  for  Italy.  At  this  precise  moment, 
staff  of  the  International  Monetary  F\md 
is  surveying  the  Italian  situation,  both 
the  Goverrmient  and  private  sector,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  will  make 
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recommendations  to  the 
Monetary  Fund  Board  of 
grant  an  IMP  loan  to  the 

The  Government  of  Italy 
a  new  tax  program,  and  is 
bor  costs  under  control 
year  should  be  substantially 
result  of  the  new  tax  prografci 
ther  deflationary  action  wll 
Italy   is   seeking  standby 
borrow  front  the  International 
Fund  In  the  amount  of  $45( 
special  drawing  rights,  whfch 
dollars  is  approximately 
$520  million. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  contacts 
dicate  the  negotiations  betwefen 
and    Italy    are    proceeding 
toward  an  amicable 
very^  near  future.  I  find  it 
say  'the  least,  that  if  the 
the  Comptroller  are  true,  it 
a  minor  agency  of  our 
has  no  foreign  policy  _._^. 
not  only  interfere  without  the 
of  the  rest  of  our  Governm^t 
President  but  to  interfere  in 
cate  situation  and  in  effect 
or  thwart  U.S.  foreign  policy 

I    hope    these    cHurges 
Comptroller  are  not  true. 
Chairman  of  the  House 
mittee  will  get  to  the  bottim 
matter.  He  has  given  me  his 
that  this  is  so. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the 
of  the  Currency  should  involi^e 

foreign  policy  matters 

believe  it) ,  but  certainly  this 
be  done  on  a  unilateral  basis 
laboration  with  the  rest  of 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  bj 
prediction  that  the 
tary  Fund  will  agree  to  „. 
standby  credit  in  the  amount 
mately  $520  million.  I  make 
prediction  that  the  Italian  ec 
continue  to  improve  and  we  „ 
our  friend  and  ally,  Italv  and 
completely  recovered  from 
problems  of  1974  and  1975. 
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CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  AC  V  OF  1977 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor !.  Under  a 
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previous  order  of  the  House,  - 
man  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udali  I 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    UDALL.    Mr.    Speakei 
American  political  system,  las 


\  he  gentle - 
is  recog- 

for    the 
year  was 


a  real  watershed.  For  the  fir;t  time  in 
recent  memory,  we  elected  a  President 
who  does  not  o\ye  his  job  in  lai  ge  part  to 
a  few  wealthy  individuals  or  )ig  money 
pressure  groups. 

This  was  especially  gratif yin  i  for  those 
of  us  who  helped  to  write  ti  e  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  of  19' 1  and  the 
1974  amendments  to  that  law  that  cre- 
ated the  public  financing  sjstem  We 
proved  that  public  financing  (  oes  work 
as  I  have  been  saying  for  10  rears,  and 
indeed  as  Theodore  Roosevelt '  tas  saying 
before  most^f  us  were  born.  Now  I 
think  we  should  put  the  sam  j  "not  for 
sale"  sign  on  the  Congress. 

More  than  anything  else — iiore  than 
sex  scandals  or  junkets  or  thi :  issues  of 


pay  and  fringe  benefits-^I  believe  the 
institution  of  Congress  is  damaged,  both 
in  public  perception  and  in  the  integrity 
of  its  functioning,  by  the  escalating  costs 
of  campaigning  and  the  massive  amounts 
of  special  interest  money  being  pumped 
into  election  campaigns. 

In  1976,  this  trend  reached  the  flood 
stage,  as  investments  from  business,  pro- 
fessional and  labor  groups  in  congres- 
sional campaigns  nearly  doubled — from 
$12.5  million  in  1974  to  $22.6  million.  I 
use  the  word  "investments"  advisedly. 
This  money  is  used,  not  to  buy  speclflc 
votes,  but  to  assure  a  generally  favor- 
able atmosphere  for  each  group's  legis- 
lative aims — aims  which  involve  public 
policies  that  mean  vast  amounts  of 
money  to  those  groups  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  public. 

The  bulk  of  this  money  finds  Its  way 
into  the  campaigns  of  incumbents — par- 
ticularly senior  incimabents  on  the  com- 
mittees which  affect  those  groups'  aims. 
The  result  is  that,  to  an  increasing  de- 
gree, only  those  who  are  themselves 
wealthy  or  are  closely  tied  to  special  in- 
terests can  challenge  incumbents  with 
any  hope  of  parity  in  campaign  re- 
sources. And  democracy,  like  the  free 
market,  can  only  function  properly  when 
there  Is  active,  spirited  competition. 

To  combat  these  problems,  I  believe  It 
is  time  to  take  the  next  logical  step  after 
the  great  success  of  public  financing  in 
the  Presidential  election.  Today,  with 
Representatives  Phillip  Bttrton,  John 
Anderson,  and  Tim  Wirth,  and  more 
than  70  cosponsors,  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce the  Campaign  Financing  Act  of 
1977. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  to  meet  the 
constitutional  requirements  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  refiect  the 
lessons — both  good  and  bad — from  our 
first  experience  with  public  financing 
last  year.  It  would  reduce  the  maximum 
special  interest  group  to  a  Federal  cam- 
paign from  S5,000  to  $2,500.  To  halt 
senseless  escalation  in  congressional 
campaign  costs  and  enhance  the  role  of 
the  small  contributor  without  freezing 
out  challenges  to  Incumbents,  it  contains 
the  following  provisions: 

Matching  funds  from  the  dollar  check- 
off would  be  available  in  the  general  elec- 
tion to  candidates  who  agree  to  abide  by 
the  spending  limit,  in  accordance  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo.  After  meeting  a  threshold 
requirement  of  $10,000  in  donations  of 
$100  or  less,  candidates  would  receive  $1 
for  each  $1  raised,  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $100 
for  each  contributor  and  $50,000  overall. 

The  spending  limit  for  candidates  who 
accept  matching  funds  would  be  $150,000. 

Personal  spending  by  candidates  ac- 
cepting matching  funds  would  be  limited 
to  $25,000  for  House  races  and  $35,000 
for  Senate  races — the  same  figures  as  in 
the  1974  act. 

To  reduce  potential  incentives  for 
"opting  out"  of  the  public  financing  sys- 
tem, whenever  a  non-publicly-financed 
candidate  spent  more  than  $150,000,  his 
opponents  would  be  freed  from  the  $150,- 
000  spending  limit  imposed  on  candidates 
who  accept  matching  funds.  In  the  more 
usual  situation,  where  all  candidates 
participate  in  the  public  financing  system 


or  nonpubllcly  financing  candidates  do 
not  spend  more  than  $150,000,  the  spend- 
ing limits  would  remain  in  force. 

While  I  believe  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign financing  system  was  a  pronoimced 
success,  it  is  clear  that  in  drafting  that 
law  we  had  less  than  perfect  foresight. 
Like  any  new  concept,  it  had  a  few  bugs 
in  It.  There  are  some  changes  needed, 
and  this  bill  embodies  several  important 
amendments.  I  think  these  changes  will 
strengthen  it  even  further: 

Spending  limits  in  the  Presidential 
general  election  would  be  increased  from 
the  current  $21.8  million  to  $30  milhon, 
composed  of  a  grant  of  $25  million  from 
the  check-off  fund  and  up  to  $5  million 
in  private  individual  contributions  of  $50 
or  less. 

State  and  local  parties  would  be  al- 
lowed to  raise  and  spend  up  to  2  cents  per 
voter  to  promote  their  Presidential  candi- 
date. 

Independent  and  third-party  candi- 
dates would  be  eligible  for  matching 
funds  during  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
rather  than  after  the  general  election. 
The  eligibility  threshold  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  major-party  primaries — 
$5,000  in  gifts  of  $250  or  less  In  20  dif- 
ferent States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleague^  to 
join  us  in  pushing  for  this  reform  to 
strengthen  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  I  believe  it  makes 
sense,  I  believe  it  will  work,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  my  most  distinguished  colleagues, 
Messrs.  Udall,  Anderson,  Burton  and 
Wirth  in  Introducing  the  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1977.  The  public  financ- 
ing of  congressional  campaigns  will  do 
much  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  Government. 

Presently,  the  pressure  on  caniidates 
for  ofBce  to  gather  funds  is  considerable 
and  excessive.  This  opens  the  door  for 
well-funded  special  interest  groups  to 
secure  an  inordinate  amount  of  access 
to  these  candidates  through  large  cam- 
paign contributions.  Individual  voters 
simply  cannot  match  the  financial 
strength  of  organized  Interest  groups 
who  are  Ho  longer  permitted  to  contrib- 
ute in  large  amounts  to  Presidential 
campaigns.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
would  equalize  the  ability  of  voters  and 
Interest  groups  to  influence  candidates 
for  office  which  is  essential  for  the 
smooth  operation  of  a  representative 
democracy. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Campaign 
Financing  Act  of  1977  is  that  Incumoents 
will  not  have  the  great  fund-raising  ad- 
vantage they  now  enjoy,  due  to  the  fact 
that  potential  financial  backers  are 
reluctant  to  support  challengers,  while 
they  are  eager  to  support  incumbents. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation.  If  a  chal- 
lenger should  be  eligible  for  the  funds, 
he  or  she  would  receive  suflSclent  funds 
adequately  to  present  his  or  her  message 
to  the  voters.  Put  simply,  this  will  en- 
able elections  to  be  won  on  merits,  since 
the  electorate  will  have  well-defined 
choices  to  make. 

The  Campaign  Financing  Act  of  1977 
will  be  a  constructive  change  in  our  most 
basic  political  process,  the  selection  of 
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our  elected  representatives,  and  I 
strongly  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  yet  decided  to  support  this  bill 
to  consider  doing  so. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material,  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  today  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  REHA- 
BILITATION MEDICINE  GOLD  KEY 
AWARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  is 
recognized  for  \p  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dear 
colleague  and  good  friend,  John  Brade- 
MAS,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Education  and  the  majority 
whip,  was  recently  honored  with  the 
Gold  Key  Award  by  the  American  Con- 
gress of  Rehabilitation  Medicine.  This 
award,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by 
the  American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine,  gives  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion to  the  outstanding  leadership  and 
untiring  effort  that  John  Brademas  has 
put  forth  in  advancing  programs  related 
to  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 

A  Gold  Key  Award  was  also  presented 
to  Senator  Harrison  Williams  in  recog- 
nition of  his  vigorous  and  effective  efforts 
In  this  field  as  well. 

The  third  recipient  of  the  Gold  Key 
Award  was  Prof.  Sir  Ludwig  Guttmann, 
a  distinguished  pioneer,  innovator  and 
world-renowned  scholar  in  rehabilitation 
medicine 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent  article 
describing  the  Gold  Key  Awards: 
Three    Receive    Gold    Key    Awards 
The  American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  presented   Its   highest   honor — the 
Gold  Key  Award— to  three  Individuals  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  rehabilitation  medi- 
cine.   The    three    are    Professor    Sir    Ludwig 
Guttmann,  director  of  the  Stoke  Mandevllle 
Sports  Stadium  for  the  Paralvzed  and  Other 
Disabled  in  Aylesbury,  England:   Ren.  John 
Brademas  of  Indiana,  the  Democratic  Party 
whip  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives; 
and  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey,   chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

REPRESENTATIVE     JOHN     BRADEMAS 

The  citation  accompanying  Representative 
Brademas'  Gold  Key  stated : 

"This  Gold  Key  Is  awarded  to  John  Bra- 
demas, for  his  extraordinary  efforts  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  as  deputy  whip  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House  of  Representatl\^es  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  and  programs  re- 
lated to  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 
Mr.  Brademas  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  is  presently  a  member  of  the 


Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University.  He 
also  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee, Congiessman  Brademas  has  been 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  has  significantly  expanded  and  im- 
proved the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Through  his 
efforts,  the  Act  has  focused  on  the  severely 
disabled;  a  major  research  and  training  title 
has  been  added  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
special  programs  regarding  spinal  cord  cen- 
ters have  been  established.  In  addition, 
through  his  efforts  the  RehabiliUtlon  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  received  recognition 
as  an  independent  legal  entity  with  power 
over  the  rehabilitation  program  being  vested 
in  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  thus  eliminating 
many  problems  of  confusion  with  regard  to 
program  responsibility  at  the  federal  level. 
Not  only  has  the  Subcommittee  which  he 
chairs  been  active  in  legislating  with  regard 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Program,  but  it  is  also 
legislated  with  regard  to  education  programs 
for  handicapped  children  and  programs  for 
the  aged,  many  of  whom  suffer  from  disabl- 
ing conditions.  Congressman  Brademas. 
through  his  chairmanship  and  his  position 
as  deputy  whip  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  has  also  been 
a  very  strong  leader  with  regard  to  the  civil 
rights  of  the  disabled,  the  aged,  and  other 
minority  groups. 

"Of  particular  Importance,  however.  Is 
that  Congressman  Brademas  has  not  only 
served  as  an  able  chairman  and  proponent 
and  manager  of  legislation,  but  he  has  also 
used  his  chairmanship'  and  committee  to 
actively  oversee  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams which  his  subcommittee  has  created. 
The  oversight  function  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees is  one  which  is  extremely  important 
to  the  effective  operation  of  programs.  The 
oversight  function  performed  by  Congress- 
man Brademas's  subcommittee  with  regard 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  has  produced  ma- 
jor change.  Congressman  Brademas  has  also 
always  provided  an  attentive  ear  to  those 
organizations  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
which  have  come  to  him  to  plead  their  case. 
To  those  of  us  in  the  rehabilitation  move- 
ment who  have  worked  closely  with  hfm, 
his  name  is  a  fitting  addition  to  a  list  which 
includes  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrev.  Howard  Rusk.  Mary  Switzer  and  Mary 
Lasker." 

SEN.     HARRISON    A.     WILLIAMS.     JR. 

The  citation  accompanying  Senator  Wil- 
liams' Gold  Key  stated:     "  • 

"This  Gold  Key  Is  awarded  to  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  for  extraor- 
dinary service  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
and  the  rehabilitation  program.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  Senator  Williams  is  responsible 
for  the  passage  and  review  of  major  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  handicapped!  as  well 
as  nearly  all  health  and  education  legisla- 
tion. He  has  been  a  major  prooon^nt  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  and"  the  major 
amendments  to  that  program  which  were 
enaeted  in  1973.  He  has  also  shown  a  ma 'or 
Interest  in  rehabilitation  research  and  train- 
ing activity,  as  well  as  in  the  rehabilitation 
services  supported  under  the  Federal -State 
Rehabilitation  Procram.  Throueh  his  efforts, 
regulations  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  now 
require  the  establishment  of  peer  review 
for  research  and  training  actlvitv  which  had 
formerlv  been  a  oart  of  the  Rehsblinat'on 
Proe-ram  but  had  b^-n  abandoned  bv  the 
Administration  after  1970. 

"Beyond  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  the 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act,  Sena- 
tor Williams  has  been  very  Involved  In  all 
major  health  legislation  during  the  past  few 
years.  Through  his  leadership,  rehabilitation 


services  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
major  health  legislation  enacted  during  the 
past  five  years.  Including  the  Health  Rev- 
enue Sharing  legislation,  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  legislation,  and  Health 
Manpower  legislation.  In  addition.  Senator 
Williams  has  been  a  leader  In  attempts  to  re- 
form the  Workers  Compensation  laws  to. 
among  other  things,  set  national  standards 
for  medical  and  other  services  to  disabled 
workers.  His  legislation,  unfortunately  not 
yet  enacted,  would  require  that  comprehen- 
sive medical  rehabilitation  services  be  pro- 
vided In  all  states  to  disabled  workers. 

"The  nation  tmd  the  disabled  owe  much  to 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  WlUlams, 
Jr.,  and  the  Gold  Key  Award  is  to  demon- 
strate the  appreciation  of  professionals  In 
the  medical  rehabilitation  field  for  his  ef- 
forts In  support  of  programs  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  disabled  people  and  health  pro- 
grams generally." 

PROFESSOR    SIR    LUDWIG    GUTTMANN 

The  Congress  selected  Sir  Ludwig  to  re- 
ceive the  Gold  Key  in  "recognition  of  his 
unique  contributions  to  the  medical,  social 
and  recreational  problems  of  the  neurologl- 
cally  disabled  througout  the  world  for  the 
past  53  years." 

Sir  Ludwlg's  Gold  Key  citation  continued: 
"As  director  of  the  National  Spinal  Cord 
Injuries  Center  for  the  United  Kingdom 
since  World  War  II,  Sir  Ludwlg's  name  has 
become  synonymous  with,  and  a  symbol  of 
hope  and  health,  for  the  spinal  Injured  of 
the  world.  No  one  has  done  more  to  extend 
the  life  expectancies  of  this  group  over  the 
past  half  century. 

"He  pioneered  the  sports  movement  for 
handicapped  persons,  organizing  what  has 
become  the  International  Olympics  for  the 
Paralysed.  He  has  guided  the  International 
Wheel  Chair  games  away  from  the  political, 
racial  and  religious  pressures  Imposed  upon 
some  athletes  and  their  countries  Into  a 
force  for  world  peace,  communication  and 
understanding. 

"Sir  Ludwig  graduated  from  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many, in  1923.  He  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed reader  of  neurolopy  and  neurosurgery 
at  the  University  of  Breslau.  When  In  1933 
the  Nazi  regime  came  to  power,  he  became 
director  of  the  neurology  department  at 
Jewish  Hospital  in  Breslau  and  In  1937  he 
became  the  medical  director  of  that  hospital. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  able  to  help  people 
persecuted  by  the  Nazis  to  escape  to  other 
countries.  Ignoring  t^e  dangers  to  his  own 
life.  In  1939  he  emigrated  to  England,  where 
in  1943  he  was  asked  to  establish  a  spinal 
injuries  center  at  Stoke  Mandevllle  Hosprtal 
In  Aylesbury.  It  was  here  that  he  developed 
his  concept  of  comprehensive  management 
and  rehabilitation  of  traumatic  paraplegics 
and  tetraplegics.  He  continued  to  direct  the 
program  at  Stoke  Mandevllle  after  World 
War  II  and  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
directorship  of  the  center  In  1966,  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

"Sir  Ludwig  has  been  awarded  numerous 
honorary  degrees  in  law,  medicine  and 
science  from  universities  and  scientific  as- 
sociations over  the  world.  Spinal  Injury  cen- 
ters m  many  countries  have  been  named  In 
his  honor  and  streets  In  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, and  Doom  In  the  Netherlands  bear 
his  nstme 

"He  Is  an  unprecedented  autl-^or  and  editor 
of  numerous  scientific  articles,  journals  and 
books.  He  was  founder  and  pres.dent  of  the 
International  Medical  Society  of  Paraplegia 
for  nine  years  and  he  Is  editor  of  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Paralegia.  His  own 
management  on  spinal  cord  injuries  ex- 
ceeds 400  patient  case  studies.  He  has  con- 
sistently probed  the  scientific  credibility  of 
his  own  methods  and  has  sought  to  stimulate 
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encouragem  mt 


his  medical  and  surgical 
the  world   to  explore  with 
sight  and  honesty  their  own 
patient  care. 

"He  Is  a  man  of  warm  and 
slon,  and  to  all  men  he  has 
of    support    and 
never   retired    and    Is   still    tb 
the   Stoke   Mandevllle   Sports 
the  Paralyzed  and  other  Dlsab 
built   in    1968. 

•'This  Gold  Key  Award  Is 
sented  to  Sir  Ludwlg  In 
■service  to  the  Improvement  of 
life  for  all  mankind  disabled 
Injury,   and   to  the  causes  of 
understanding  and  peace." 
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STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT 
SYLVANIA  AVENUE 
FISCAL    YEAR    1977 
TIONS — TITLE  I, 
4877,  THE  FISCAL  YEAH 
PLEMENTAL 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  ^Mr.  D^gs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speak^,  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  today  ]  I.R.  4877,  a 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Mahdn,  making 
supplemental  appropriatior  s  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemb  ir  30,  1977, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  ill  provides 
appropriations  for  many  ager  bies  and  for 
equally  as  many  projects  thai  'are  worthy 
of  our  support.  H.R.  4877  proi  ides  appro- 
priations for  one  project  I  )articularly 
support,  one  proposed  to  revil  alize  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Provisions  of  title  I, 
chapter  VI  of  the  bill,  if  -e^iacted,  will 

million  in 


not  only  appropriate  $4,081  

Federal  grants  and  some  $2!  million  in 

Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  plan,  but  will  also  initiate  ac 
tions  that  will  provide  the    irst  visible 
signs  of  improvement  in  the  aji^enue's  ap- 
pearance in  many  years 

The  fimds  that  will  be  appropriated 
for    the    Pennsylvania    Avenue 
through  enactment  of  H.R. 
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plan 
'  877  will  be 


spent  for  preservation  of  *t  le  Willard 
Hotel,  for  new  landscaping,  for  public 
improvements  along  the  aver  ue,  and  for 
purchases  of  property  to  be  d  ;veloped  as 
new  housing,  office,  and  com:  nercial  fa- 
cilities within  the  21 -block  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  project  area.  The  im  )act  of  the 
project,  when  completed,  will  I  enefit  both 
citizens  of  the  District  of  (5ol  unbia,  and 
those  in  other  parts  of  this  c  )imtry. 

The  history  of  activities  unJertaken  to 
revitalize  the  avenue  includes  support  by 
four  consecutive  administrati  ms  and  by 
several  Congresses.  Congressional  sup- 
-v^rt  for  revitalization  of  the  avenue  In- 
xJuded  enactment  of  the  Peinsylvania 
Avenue  development  Corpora  ion  Act  of 
19p2  (Public  Law  92-578) ,  rev  eW  of  Cor- 
DOration  plans  in  1974,  and  en  ictment  of 
^^^egislation  to  finance  the  Co -poration's 
expenses  from -^1872  through  1976.  To 
date,  in  spite  of  such  wide-ra  iging  sup- 
port for  the  project,  no  visil  ile  change 
has  been  made  in  the  avenue ,  although 
several  detailed  plans  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  project.  Favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4877  will  begin  the 
process  of  changing  plans  anc  proposals 


Into    actual,    visible    improvement    for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

I  support  favorable  consideration  of 
provisions  Included  in  H.R.  4877  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation's  pro- 
grams and  activities. 


BLIND  FEDERAL  POLICIES  CRIPPLE 
DOMESTIC  TUNA  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pervious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerldi) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  leading  morning  newspapers  in 
southern  California  may  well  be  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  San  Diego  Union, 
the  latter  based  in  my  own  congressional 
district.  / 

On  many  if  not  most  matters  these  two 
dailies  do  not  s6e  eye  to  eye.  In  this 
morning's  editions,  however,  the  Times 
and  the  Union  both  come  down  hard  on 
a  matter  that  should  be  of  concern  to 
us  all — the  Federal  Government's  dis- 
gracefully shabby  treatment  of  our  do- 
mestic tuna  industry. 

The  very  existence  of  this  industry  is 
threatened  by  mindless  Federal  policies. 
If  the  Industry  dies,  it  will  take  30,000 
jobs  with  it,  and  these  are  concentrated 
in  areas  already  suffering  painfully  high 
imemployment. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  heed  well  the 
admonitions  in  the  following  editorials: 
Fishermen  Grievance  LEcrriMATE — Carter 
Missing   the   Boat 
On  the  final  day  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearing  on  the  crisis  crippling  the 
TT.S.   tuna  industry.   Sen.  Daniel   Inouye  of 
Hawaii  was  the  only  one  of  the  committee's 
18  members  present.  By  congressional  stand- 
ards this  still  constitutes  a  "hearing."  but  It 
points  to  the  problem  faced  on  Capitol  Hill 
by  San  Diegans  trying  to  save  the  tuna  fleet. 
The  word  around  the  Senate — and  around 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well — is  that 
there  is  no  real  Interest  In  amending  the 
1972  Mammal  Protection  Act  to  make  It  more 


not  shut  down  the  auto  Industry.  Federal 
agencies  worked  out  timetables  which  gave 
Detroit  a  more  reasonable  time  to  develop  en- 
gine technology  that  would  produce  cleaner 
exhaust.  Delay  was  preferable  to  the  blow  to 
the  U.S.  economy  of  closing  auto  plants. 

We  see  the  same  issue  in  microcosm  In  San 
Diego,  where  Mayor  Wilson  estimates  the  col- 
lapse of  the  tuna  industry  would  add  3  to  4 
percentage  points  to  an  unemployment  rate 
already  above  10  per  cent.  Because  this  eco- 
nomic Impact  would  be  regional  rather  than 
nationwide  does  not  make  it  any  milder  In 
human  terms — or  ajiy  more  sensible  In  terms 
of  what  would  be  aVcompUshed. 

The  tuna  boats  tnat  sail  from  San  Diego 
and  return  with  their  catches  are  a  part  of 
the  American  heritage  worth  saving.  The  por- 
poise Is  worth  saving,  too,  and  our  tuna  In- 
dustry knows  how  to  save  it — given  a  chance. 
The  blind  and  bungling  enforcement  of  the 
law  has  created  a  senseless  hardship  for  hun- 
dreds of  American  families  and  is  threaten- 
ing, to  destroy  a  precious  bit  of  character  of 
an  American  community. 

If  this  doesn't  attract  the  attention  of 
President  Carter,  what  he  said  during  his 
campaign  about  the  federal  government  be- 
ing remote  and  unsensltlve  to  the  people 
will  simply  be  confirmed  by  his  own  Admin- 
istration. 
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Ottessino  an  Industry  to  Death 

Congress  should  act,  and  quickly,  to  amend 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
to  reflect  present  realities  In  the  tuna  fish- 
ing industry. 

The  statute,  as  now  written,  could  force 
American  fishermen  Into  bankruptcy,  and 
could  also  hasten  the  extinction  of  the  very 
creatures  it  was  meant  to  protect. 

The  California  tuna  fleet  of  more  than  100 
vessels  is  lying  idle  In  San  Pedro  and  San 
Diego  because  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  which  enforces  the  statute,  has  a 
suspicion  that  the  Eastern  spinner,  one  of 
the  species  of  porpoise  that  run  with  schools 
of  yellowfin  tuna,  may  be  nearlng  depletion. 

The  air-breathing  porpoises  can  drown 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  ships'  crews  to  free 
them  from  the  deep  folds  of  their  three- 
quarter-mlle-long  nets.  But  there  Is  no  re- 
liable information  that  the  spinner  is  act- 
ually In  danger  of  depletion. 

Despite  that,  the  fisheries  service  last  week 


,^,.  ,.,„      .         ,^  ^  was  able  to  persuade  a  federal  court  in  Wash- 

reallstlc   when  it  comes  to  protecting  the  .  mgton  to  set  a  zero  quota  on  the  killing  of 
porpoise  spinners,  while  allowing  the  U.S.  fleet  to  take 

Members  of  Congress  are  capable  of  reduc-   \9,972    porpoises    of     other    species    before 
ing  the  most  technical  issue  to  a  simple  plus -J  April  30.  when  new  limits  will  be  set. 
or  minus  on  the  political  scale.  Indifference        The  American  captains  had  no  choice  but 
toward  the  plight  of  the  tuna  Industry  shows     to  bring  their  ships  back  to  port  from  the 


how  that  issue  comes  out  on  the  bottom  line. 
Should  Congress  risk  the  criticism  of  en- 
vironmental lobbies  because  some  fishermen 
out  in  San  Diego  are  raising  a  fuss? 

Obviously  it  takes  more  time  and  study 
than  Congress  is  willing  to  invest  to  under- 
stand what  the  fuss  is  all  about — why  a 
seemingly  Innocuous  federal  law  Is  ruining 
a  way  of  life  deeply  rooted  in  one  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  why  the  law  Is  defeating 
its  purpose  by  consigning  the  tuna  catch  to 
a  foreign  fleet  under  no  legal  restraint  to 
protect  the  porpoise. 

If  Congress  is  presenting  a  brick  wall.  San 
Diego  has  to  press  Its  case  elsewhere,  and 
the  issue  finally  comes  to  rest  on  the  door- 
step of  President  Carter  and  his  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Juanlta  Kreps. 

The  administrative  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  Intent  of 
the  Mammal  Protection  Act  without  making 
the  kind  of  demands  on  fishermen  that  have 
brought  the  tuna  Industry  to  Its  knees. 

It's  ea«y  co  recall  what  happened  when  the 
U.S.  auto  Industry  was  confronted  with  anti- 
pollution requirements  under  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act,  which  were  demanding  more  than 
Detroit  could  produce.  The  government  did 


fishing  grounds  in  the  far  Eastern  Pacific. 
The  killing  of  even  one  spinner,  which  is 
found  in  six  out  of  ten  schools  of  yellowfin, 
could  bring  penalties  of  up  to  one  year  In 
jail  and  a  $20,000  fine. 

The  only  evidence  the  fisheries  service  had 
to  support  its  insistence  on  the  zero  quota 
for  the  spinner  was  an  assumption  that  "the 
probability  of  it  being  depleted  was  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  not  being  depleted." 

Incredibly,  it  Is  that  slight  probability 
that  threatens  to  bring  a  $2  billion  annual 
industry,  employing  30,000  workers,  to  a 
standstill.  No  wonder  the  American  vessels 
came  back  to  port  with  their  flags  at  half- 
mast. 

But  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
permits  such  blind  restrictions  on  American 
seiners,  which  have  had  remarkable  success 
in  reducing  the  porpoise  kill,  while  foreign 
governments  Impose  no  controls  whatever  on 
their  vessels. 

Nor  is  this  the  flrst  time  that  the  San 
Pedro  and  San  Diego  fleets  have  had  to  leave 
the  seas  at  great  financial  loss  because  of  the 
policies  of  their  own  government. 

We  support  the  goal  of  the  protection 
act — to  save  the  porpoise  from  extinction. 


But  it  serves  the  opposite  purpose  when  it 
immobilizes  an  American  fleet  that  is  invest- 
ing huge  sums  in  research  and  equipment  to 
lower  the  porpoise  kill,  and  leaves  the  fishery 
to  forelgn-fiag  seiners  that  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  slaughter. 

And,  again,  all  of  this  Is  done  without 
exact  knowledge  of  the  industry's  impact  on 
porpoise  populations. 

Government  officials  admit  that  they  are 
only  guessing -<hat  the  spinner  faces  deple- 
tion, and  they  also  admit  that  their  quotas 
on  other  species  are  set  on  the  basis  of  "ap- 
proximations that  are  not  very  precise." 

Reliable  Information  should  be  forthcom- 
ing from  a  massive  air  and  surface  census 
of  porpoise  populations  that  was  begun  this 
month  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  over  the  5-mlllion-square-mlle  area 
of  the  tropical  Paciflc. 

Until  those  results  are  known,  the  service 
should  back  off  from  panic  quotas  that  cur- 
rent knowledge  does  not  Justify,  and  Con- 
gress should  amend  the  law  to  forbid  regula- 
tion by  guestlmate  in  the  future. 

If  nothing  ^Is  done,  there  are  three  cer- 
tain losers:  the  consumer,  who  will  have  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  the  smaller  American 
catch;  the  tuna  industry,  which  cannot 
operate  profitably  under  the  present  rules, 
and  the  porpoise,  which  will  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  foreign  crews  that  kUl  them  at  wlU 
and  with  impunity. 


THREAT  OF  A  RED  BLITZKREIG 
IN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
latest  wrinkles  in  the  Russians-are- (or- 
are-not) -coming  debate  centers  on  the 
threat  of  a  Red  Blitzkreig  in  Europe. 

Senators  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  and 
Dewey  F.  Bartlett  of  Oklahoma,  along 
with  retired  Army  Lt.  Gen.  James  F.  Hol- 
llngsworth,  have  suggested  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  is  geared  for  just  such  a  blitz- 
kreig. 

They  are  concerned  that  the  pact  may 
be  so  well  prepared  that  it  could  send  54 
divisions  across  the  border  after  only  48 
hours  of  intense  preparation  instead  of 
the  3  weeks  assumed  in  NATO's  planning. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  debate,  I  have 
challenged  a  number  of  assumptions 
about  the  no-notice  attack.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  Warsaw  Pact  could  not  con- 
duct a  no-notice  attack  with  more  than 
a  handful  of  divisions. 

However,  missing  so  far  from  this  de- 
bate is  a  calculation  of  the  fiscal  impact 
of  the  changes  proposed  by  Senators 
NuNN  ^nd  Bartlett  and  General  Hol- 
lingsworth.  They  have  made  numerous 
proposals  for  beefing-up  our  forces  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  threat  of  a  no-warning 
attack.  But  no  one  has  priced  them  out. 

I  have  now  done  so.  Taking  the  pro- 
posals one  by  one,  I  find  that  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  threat  would  run  on  the 
order  of  .$46  billion.  The  accompanying 
chart  breaks  down  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
posals. 

These  costs  derive  from  three  stated 
concerns  of  the  Senators  and  the  gen- 
eral: First,  that  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
a  surprise  attack  and  halt  it  in  a  quarter 
of  the  time  now  planned;  second,  that 
we  must  organize  our  forces  to  fight  the 
war  at  the  Iron  Curtain  and  not  fall  back 
across  West  Germany;  and  third,  that 


we  must  reequip  our  forces  to  give  them 
much  more  firepower. 

Within  these  three  broad  categories, 
the  general  and  the  Senators  have  made 
a  number  of  more  specific  proposals. 

The  pricing  of  these  proposals  was  not 
always  easy  since  the  general  and  the 
Senators  have  not  always  been  precise 
in  their  recommendations.  In  fairness  to 
them  and  to  other  analysts,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  lengthy  and  detailed  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  every  single  number  that 
appears  on  my  chart. 

The  proposals  fall  into  four  categories 
of  precision:  Those  which  the  Senators 
and  the  general  address  specifically  with 
the  associated  numbers  quantified;  those 
addressed  specifically  with  the  associ- 
ated niunbers  not  quantified;  those  ad- 
dressed only  in  broad  terms;  and  those 
not  specified  but  which  follow  naturally 
from  their  stated  goals. 

In  the  first  category  are  those  pro- 
posals addressed  specifically  and  for 
which  the  quantities  are  crystal  clear. 
For  example,  it  is  suggested  that  we  re- 
place our  Sheridan  light  tanks  in  Europe 
with  M60's.  We  know  how  many  Sheri- 
dans  there  are  and  we  know  the  cost  of 
each  replacement  M60- 

The  second  category  encompasses 
those  proposals  which  are  specifically 
addressed,  but  which  are  not  quantified. 
For  example,  the  general  and  the  Sena- 
tors stated  that  we  would  need  to  bring 
more  reinforcements  to  Europe  and  get 
them  there  soon  enough  to  stop  a  Pact 
attack  in  one-fourth  the  time  currently 
envisioned.  They  did  not,  however,  say 
how  many  divisions  would  have  to  be 
brought  over.  However,  it  is  logical  that 
if  they  wish  to  stop  an  attack  within  2 
weeks  rather  than  8  weeks,  we  musr 
achieve  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  2  weeks 
the  same  ratio  of  Pact  to  NATO  forces 
that  we  now  plan  to  have  after  8  weeks. 
That  requires  the  deployment  of  six  ad- 
ditional U.S.  divisions  in  the  first  2  weeks 
of  war.  They  have  said  we  must  bring  ad- 
ditional units  into  play  through  in- 
creased air  transport  and  the  preposi- 
tioning  of  equipment  in  Europe  for  our 
troops  to  pick  up  on  aurival.  I  have, 
therefore,  priced  out  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing six  divisions  into  battle  in  one-fourth 
the  time  now  planned  by  using  increased 
air  transport  and  prepositioned  war  ma- 
terial. 

The  third  category  contains  proposals 
whose  need  is  addressed  only  in  broad 
and  sometimes  vague  terpis.  For  exam- 
ple, one  need  is  that  "the  readiness  of 
deployed  U.S.  forces  must  be  improved." 
Unlike  the  guidance  to  halt  an  attack 
in  one-fourth  the  time  now  planned 
through  airlift  and  prepositioning,  this 
guidance  gives  no  clue  as  to  how  much 
to  improve  readiness  or  by  what  degree. 
I  have  been  forced  here  to  go  to  various 
specialists  to  choose  logical  and  specific 
programs  that  would  fulfill  the  guidance. 
I  acknowledge  that  there  can  be  con- 
siderable room  for  different  views  as  to 
logical  programs.  That  is  why  I  have 
intentionally  chosen  relatively  conserva- 
tive and  modest  programs  and  not 
picked  the  most  expensive  or  outrageous 
suggestions. 

The  fourth  and  final  category  of  pro- 
posals encompasses  those  items  which 
are  not  specifically  mentioned  but  which 


derive  lexically  from  other  proposals. 
For  example,  nowhere  do  the  general 
or  the  Senators  mention  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional aircraft  shelters  to  protect 
planes  that  will  be  brought  to  Europe 
imder  their  reinforcement  program.  The 
shelters  are  simply  a  logical  derivation 
of  their  other  proposals;  otherwise,  the 
planes  will  be  easy  targets  sitting  in  the 
open  or  housed  in  ordinary  hangars  im- 
protected  from  bomb  blast. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  75  percent  of 
all  the  funds  listed  in  the  chart  as  a  cost 
of  the  Hollingsworth-Nunn-Bartlett 
proposals  derive  from  proposals  they 
have  addressed  in  specific  terms — cate- 
gories 1  and  2 — and  only  25  percent  from 
vague  proposals  or  items  not  cited— 
categories  3  and  4. 

Now  let  me  address  the  three  con- 
cerns of  the  Senators  and  the  general— 
the  need  to  meet  a  surprise  attack  and 
halt  it  quickly;  to  wage  the  battle  at  the 
boarder;  and  to  give  our  forces  much 
more  firepower.  The  chart  covers  each 
of  these  concerns  in  turn. 

First,  the  general  and  the  Senators 
have  said  our  forces  in  Europe  must  be 
made  ready  to  fight  withhi  48  hours.  The 
items  numbered^  1  and  2  on  the  chart 
provide  our  fofces  with  the  additional 
men  and  maintenance  budgets  so  they 
can  fight  within  48  hours  and  will  not 
need  2  or  3  weeks  of  advance  preparation 
as  at  present.  The  general  and  Senators 
have  also  said  we  must  be  able  to  move 
additional  divisions  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  in  one-fourth  the  time 
now  assimied.  Items  3  through  8  provide 
principally  the  air  transport  capacity 
needed  to  accomplish  that.  Items  9 
through  11  provide  additional  manpower 
and  equipment  for  these  reinforcements 
so  they  are  ready  to  get  into  the  trans- 
port planes  on  the  new,  accelerated 
schedule. 

Second,  the  general  and  the  Senators 
•have  stated  that  NATO  must  be  prepared 
to  fight  the  battle  at  the  border  and  to 
exchange  space — that  is,  large  areas  of 
West  Germany — for  time,  as  presently 
envisioned.  Items  12  through  14  accom- 
plish that,  as  the  three  have  suggested, 
by  bringing  half  of  the  U.S.  forces  up 
near  the  anticipated  war  zone — they  are 
now  in  south  GennShy  rather  than  on 
the  north  German  plain,  the  traditional 
invasion  route — and  by  buying  the  addi- 
tional small  transport  aircraft  needed  to 
support  these  forces  in  a  crisis. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  three  call  for 
"a  quantum  jump  in  NATO  firepower," 
in  the  Senators'  words,  and  cite  several 
weapons  systems  as  "representative"  of 
the  improvements  needed.  Items  15 
through  21  provide  for  additional  weap- 
ons. While  the  Senators  were  not 
specific  about  the  quantities  they  felt 
were  needed,  I  have  taken  examples 
given  by  defense  specialists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling  this  chart.  Items  22 
and  23  round  out  the  specific  improve- 
ments suggested  to  make  our  forces  ready 
to  meet  a  blitzkrieg. 

The  chart  brealcs  out  the  costs  that 
are  one-shot  and  those  that  recur  every 
year.  For  example,  there  will  be  a  one- 
time cost  of  $670  million  to  increase  the 
manpower  assigned  to  Europe  by  20 
percent. 
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I  have  referred  here  to 
and  the  Senators."  In  somfe 
member  of  the  trio  has  beer 
one  point  on  which  the  othei  s 
silent.  Since  none  has  reppdlated 
proposals  of  the  others,  I 
the  proposals  as  a  group 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
out  for  the  sake  of  fairness. 

I  shoulJl  also  note  that 
critical   of   the  trio's  perce^stlon 
threat  and  their  prescription 
It,  I  am  not  saying  that 
these  programs  is  a  waste  an 
to  be  pursued.  Some  of  th« 
such  as  that  for  aircraft  snelters 
have  merit. 
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Also  I  must  emphasize 
mates  are  Intentionally 
attempt  was  made  to  price 
single  proposal  made  by 
ingsworth  and  the  two 
.ample,  the  Senators  called 
■  artillery-delivered    mines; 
weapons,   and   tactical 
cruise  missile  technology, 
tial  of  multiple   rocket 
should  be  explored."  None  of 
is  on  the  chart.  And  some 
programs  listed  had  to  be 
cause  meaningful  data  were 
example,  the  costs  of  keepinu 
in  additional  stored 
reserve  stocks — in  operating 
and  the  bill  for  running  all 
tional    cargo    aircraft    that 
bought  under  this  program. 
Finally  I  have  not  touched 
tional  costs  that  would  be 
NATO  allies  under  the 
Nunn-Bartlett  proposals.  The 
of  battallon.s  to  the  north, 
would  require  the  German 
to  purchase  large  tracts  of    ^ 
to  build  the  new  bases  for  oui 
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condition, 
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It  is  easy  to  argue  whether  some  par- 
ticular niunber  on  the  char  ought  to 
be  $100  million  higher  or  $:  CO  million 
lower.  There  is,  after  all,  a  built-in 
margin  of  error  on  the  order  of  plus  or 
minus  10  percent  in  any  analysis  of  this 
sort.  *^ 


I  am  not  trying  to  say  that 
posals  will  cost  precisely  $46. 
am  trying  to  say  that  these 
Involve  an  expenditure  of  a 
that  would  require  an  increas  ? 
a  huge  addition  to  our  natloHal 
the  wholesale  obliteration  of 
tional  pfbgrams.  We  must 
on  any  new  program  until  we 
cost  Implications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  c4art  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

RESTRUCTURING  U.S.  FORCE! 
|ln  millions  of  current  dollarsi 


Hoilingsworth-Nunn-Bsrtlett  Guidelines        c  sis 


PREPARE  TO  MEET  AND  STOP  A  SUR- 
PRISE ATTACK 

Increase  Readiness  of  Forces  in  Germany 

1.  20  percent  increases  manpower'... 

2.  Raise    key    operating    tempo    and 

Ruintanance  levels  20  percent '.. 
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Recurring 

costs— 

1st    5    yr 


170 


550 
800 


Hollingswortti-Nunn-Bartlett  Guidelines 

Speed  Up  Pace  of  Reinforcements  Sent 
From  United  States 

3.  Modify  current  cargo  planes  to  in- 

crease capacity  sufficient  to  move 
2  fully  equipped  divisions;  add  to 
war  stocl(s> 

4.  Store  enough  additional  equipment' 

in  Europe  for  2  more  mechanized 
divisions'... _ 

5.  Procure  new  transport  capacity  suffi- 

cient to  airlift  200,000  more  tons 
(another  2  divisions)  to  Europe  in 
Ist  2  weeltsJ ,_ 

6.  Purchase  of  tanker  planes  for  aerial 

refueling  of  carso  aircraft  listed 
above  and  for  fighter  reinforce- 
ments'  _. 

7.  More  aircraft  shelters  in  Europe  to 

protect  fighters  brought  in  as  re- 
enforcements' 

Upgrade  Readiness  of  Reinforcement 
Units 

8.  10  percent  manpower  increase  in 

U.S.  Army  divisions  designed  as 
reinforcements ' 

9.  20  percent  increase  In  key  Army" 

operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
tivities' 

10.  Fill  half  of  existing  equipment  short- 
falls for  in-place  and  reinforcing 
Army  units  ■ 


1  time 
costs 


Recurring 

costs— 

1st    5    yr 


1,610             550 
1,540 

6,080 


3.130 
510 


950 
2,000 


WAGE  BATTLE  AT  BORDER 

11.  Shift  33  of  67  battalions  in  Germany 

closer  to  border  • 

12.  Replace  Sheridan  light  tanks  with 

M60's« 

13.  Provide  more  in-theater  transport: 

145  additional  AMST  cargo  air- 
crafts 

QUANTUM  JUMP  IN  FIREPOWER 

Additional  Weapons 

14.  Nonnuclear  Lance  missiles'... 

15.  Cannon-launched  guided  projectiles-. 

16.  Additional  standard   artillery  over 

and  above  current  funding- 

17.  Additional  antitank    systems   over 

and  above  current  plans  2.. _ 

18.  Mote  air  defense:  Additional  fighter 

aircraft  and  antiaircraft  missiles  J. 

19.  Additional  buy  of  I mproved  Hawk «. . 

20.  Bare-base  kits  so  Navy  fighters  can 

join  land  battle  plus  night  capa- 
bility for  portion  of  A-10  force'... 

IMPROVE  COMMAND,  CONTROL  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

21.  AWACS    radar    aircraft    over    and 

above  current  funding' 


3.000 


1,160 
350 

3,120 


330 
1.150 


760 

4,470 
350 


260 


4,250 
650 


RESTORE  WAR  RESERVE  STOCKS 
22.  Fill  half  of  current  Army  deficiencies  2 . 


1,160 


7,000 


Total. 


36,650  9.750 

46,400 


>  Addressed  in  broad  terms,  associated  numbers  derived  from 
best  sources. 

'Addressed  specifically,  but'  associated  numbers  not 
quantified. 

'  Not  mentioned  at  all,  but  follows  naturally  from  stated  goals, 

*  Addressed  specifically  with  associated  numbers  quantified. 

EESTKTTCTtTRINO  U.S.  FORCES 

Some  of  the  Hollingsworth-Nunn- 
Bartlett  proposals  are  very  specific  and 
the  budget  implications  are  precise.  In 
other  cases  their  proposals  are  stated 
in  more  general  terms  which  make  it 
more  difficult  to  pin  down  precise  dollar 
figures. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  clear  the 
origin  of  each  figure  used  in  the  chart 
and  its  relation  to  the  series  of  proposals 
made  by  HoUingsworth-Nunn-Bartlett. 

PHEP.\EE  TO  MEET  AND  STOP  A  SUBPBISE  ATTACK 

The  first  HoUingsworth-Nimn-Bartlett 
concern  has  been  stated  by  the  Senators 
thus: 


Current  U.S.  force  planning  assumptions  as 
to  the  prior  warning  time  and  likely  duration 
of  a  future  conflict  In  Europe  must  be 
revised.^ 

A  more  detailed  formulation,  based  on 
Information  about  General  Hollings- 
worth's  recommendations,  is  that:  First, 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  a  54-division  surprise  attack  on  no 
more  than  48  hours  warning  and;  sec- 
ond, the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  halt  a  pact  advantage  in  one-quarter 
of  the  time  currently  planned — that  is, 
In  about  2  weeks  instead  of  8  weeks." 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Senators  say: 
The  readiness  for  immediate  combat  of  de- 
ployed U.S.  .  .  .  forces  must  be  improved.^ 

Two  specific  programs  flow  from  this 
requirement. 

First,  20-percent  increase  in  man- 
power. 

To  meet  an  attack  with  little  notice 
requires  more  personnel  in  Europe  so 
that  units  are  manned  at  sufficiently 
high  levels  to  be  ready  to  go  at  all  times. 
To  begin  with,  this  would  require  roughly 
a  10-percent  increase  in  manning  in  Eu- 
rope so  that  operating  strengths  of  divi- 
sions equal  100  percent  of  the  manning 
required.'  But  even  manning  at  100  per- 
cent of  mobilization  requirements  is  not 
enough,  since  some  personnel  would  be 
on  leave — an  average  of  8  percent  of  unit 
manpower — or  would  otherwise  not  all  be 
readily  available.  The  requirement  for  an 
additional  10  percent  to  account  for 
these  disparities  is  assumed. 

These  requirements  translate  into  a 
20-percent  increase  in  personnel  in  Ger- 
many— 42,500  extra  men.'  If,  to  be  con- 
servative, we  assume  that  the.se  extra 
personnel  are  provided  not  by  creating 
new  slots  but  by  transferring  servicemen 
from  the  United  States,  there  would  be 
one-time  basing  and  relocation  costs — 
$670  million  in  fixed  costs"— plus  the 
added  expenses  associated  Vv^itli  keeping 
personnel  in  Europe— $550  million  in  re- 
curring costs  over  the  next  5  years." 

Second,  raise  key  operating  tempos  and 
maintenance  activities  20  percent. 

Current  Army  divisions  in  Europe  that 
are  rated  "C-2,"  substantially  ready, 
would  require  3  to  4  weeks  to  attain 
a  fully  trained  status.  Even  divisions 
rated  "C-l"  or  fully  ready  can  require 
up  to  2  weeks  to  be  fully  trained.  With 
little  warning  time,  such  delays  are  un- 
acceptable. To  meet  a  short-notice  attack 
would  require  larger  training  and  operat- 
ing budgets  so  that  our  forces  are  at  ade- 
quate levels  of  readiness.  Also,  expanded 
maintenance  budgets  would  be  needed  so 
that  more  equipment  will  be  ready  for 
deployment  on  short  notice. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  defined  rela- 
tionship between  additional  operations 
and  maintenance  funding  and  higher 
states  of  readiness,"  other  than  vague 
generalizations  like  more  money  means 
preparedness.  Almost  any  added  allot- 
ments are  inherently  arbitrary.  In  this 
area,  funding  for  only  three  of  a  large 
number  of  activities  afifectlng  the  readi- 
ness of  overseas  forces  has  been  In- 
creased." The  three  activities,  which  ac- 
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count  for  only  5  percent  of  all  Army  and 
Air  Force  O&M  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  have  been  increased  by  the  same 
proportion  used  for  personnel,  20  per- 
cent. This  figure  does  not  seefti  imreason- 
able  when  analyzed  at  a  detailed  level." 
The  result  is  an  $800  million  increase  in 
5 -year  recurring  costs. 

That  accounts  for  the  troops  already 
deployed  in  Europe.  But  the  H-N-B 
proposals  also  look  at  the  troops  stationed 
in  the  United  States  which  will  be  called 
on  in  the  event  of  war.  The  Senators  have 
written: 

The  pace  at  which  U.S.  .  .  .  reinforcements 
can  be  transferred  to  the  Central  Region 
must  be  hastened." 

There  are  two  reasons  the  entire  sched- 
ule of  reinforcements  to  Europe  would 
have  to  be  compressed.  First,  a  massive 
short-notice  attack  would  eliminate  the 
3  weeks  of  warning  time  assumed  until 
now.  Second,  and  more  important.  Gen- 
eral Hollingsworth  has  specified  that  a 
pact  advance  must  be  halted  in  one- 
quarter  the  time  currently  planned, 
which  is  consonant  with  the  Senators' 
advice  that  the  expected  duration  of  a 
European  conflict  be  shortened. 

This  second  requirement  has  stagger- 
ing implications.  Currently,  according  to 
Defense  Department  analyses  consistent 
with  the  General's  and  Senators'  as- 
sumptions, both  the  pact  and  our  NATO 
allies  mobilize  very  quickly.  Assuming 
that  what  determines  whether  a  Pact 
advance  is  halted  is  the  ratio  of  Pact 
to  Allied  forces,  stopping  a  Pact  assault 
in  one-fourth  the  time  currently  planned 
would  require  the  attainment  of  a  favor- 
able force  ratio  in  one-fourth  the  time. 
But  because  the  Pact  would  mobilize  its 
forces  quickly,"  to  stop  an  advance  in 
one -fourth  the  time  currently  planned 
would  require  that  the  United  States  de- 
ploy at  D+X-^4  virtually  all  the  forces 
it  currently  plans  to  deploy  at  D+X.'" 

A  more  rigorous  analysis  confirms  this 
general  conclusion."  To  implement  the 
general's  prescription  for  our  forces  and 
to  meet  the  Senators'  advice  on  the  likely 
duration  of  a  conflict — that  is,  to  stop  a 
pact  advance  in  about  2  weeks — the 
United  States  would  have  to  deploy  in 
those  2  weeks  nearly  all  the  divisions  it 
currently  plans  to  deploy  in  about  8 
weeks.  Moreover,  it  would  have  to 
begin  deployment  without  the  3  weeks 
warning  time  currently  anticipated.  In 
practical  terms,  we  would  have  to  deploy 
about  six  extra  division  equivalents  to 
Europe  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  a  European 
conflict." 

As  Senators  Nxtnn  and  Bartlett  have 
said,  these  troops  can  be  speeded  to  Eu- 
rope "only  through  an  expansion  of  air- 
lift resources  available  to  NATO  and  pre- 
positioned  stocks  of  equipment  that  are 
both  suflicient  and  properly  main- 
tained." " 

Third,  Modify  current  cargo  planes  to 
Increase  capacity  suflicient  to  move  two 
fully  equipped  divisions;  add  to  war 
stocks. 

The  Air  Force  has  proposed  a  series  of 
steps  involving  increased  use  of  existing 
aircraft  and  modification  of  C-141,  and 
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commercial  aircraft  that  would  in  theory 
double  our  airlift  capacity  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  conflict.  These  steps  would 
entail  fixed  costs  of  $1,610  miUion  and 
5 -year  recurring  costs  of  $400  million.'' 
Reconstituting  existing  POMCUS — pre- 
positioning  of  materiel  configured  in 
unit  sets — stocks  involves  minor  fixed 
costs  after  the  fiscal  year  1977  funded 
delivery  period.'*  Better  maintenance  of 
these  stocks  so  that  they  would  be  ready 
for  earlier  reinforcement  involves  recur- 
ring costs  of  about  $150  million  over  the 
next  5  years." 

Adoption  of  these  measures  would  al- 
low the  deployment  of  about  two  extra 
divisions  In  the  first  2  weeks  of  a  war. 
This  would  still  leave  us  four  divisions 
short  of  requirements.  To  get  the  re- 
maining four  divisions  to  Europe  by 
D+2  weeks,  it  is  assumed  that  a  50-50 
mixture  of  POMCUS  and  airlift  is  used- 
given  that  both  steps  are  recommended 
by  the  Senator^nd  that  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  eithejnroute  is  very  ill-advised. 

Fourth,  stjwe  enough  additional  equip- 
ment In  Ei^ope  for  two  more  mecha- 
nized divisions. 

For  each  division  added,  POMCUS 
outlays  include  procurement,  transpor- 
tation and  site  preparation  costs.  These 
would  total  about  $1,540  million  for  two 
mechanized  divisions.'"  Added  recurring 
costs  involved  with  manning  sites  and 
maintaining  the  equipment  have  not 
been  included. 

Fifth,  procure  new  transport  capacity 
sufficient  to  airlift  200,000  more  tons — 
another  two  divisions — to  Europe  in  first 
2  weeks. 

There  would  still  be  a  need  for  a  flf th- 
and  sixth-division  equivalent  to  be  de- 
ployed in  the  first  2  weeks  of  conflict, 
and  these  would  have  to  be  airlifted. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  a  need  to  trans- 
port the  personnel  from  the  third  and 
fourth  divisions  cited  above  to  join  up 
with  their  POMCUS  stocks  in  Europe. 
Roughly  speaking,  fulfilling  both  these 
needs  would  require  the  capability  to  air- 
lift about  200,000  additional  tons  in  the 
first  2  weeks  of  a  war."' 

Tliis  added  capacity  could  presumably 
be  obtained  either  by  "enhancing"  exist- 
ing aircraft  or  by  acquiring  new  planes. 
Five-year  costs  of  already  proposed  en- 
hancement options  average  $30,400  per 
1,000  tons  of  material  delivered  by 
D+2  weeks.  The  least  cost  effective  of 
enhancement  options  already  proposed 
entails  5-year  expenditures  of  $69,500 
p^  ton  delivered  by  D+2  weeks.^"  It 
would  cost  $95,500  in  procurement  costs 
alone  to  deliver  an  extra  1,000  tons  by 
D+2  weeks  if  new  C-5A  aircraft  are  ac- 
quired and  optimally  employed.^ 

According  to  economic  theory,  the  cost 
of  additional  airlift  capacity  beyond 
enhancement  options  already  proposed 
should  range  from  a  minimum  of  $69,500 
on  up  per  1,000  tons  delivered  in  the 
first  2  weeks  of  a  war.  The  reasoning 
here  is  simple.  If  there  are  options 
beyond  those  already  proposed  that  cost 
less  than  $69,500  per  1,000  tons,  then 
surely  the  Defense  Department  would 
have  proposed  those  before  proposing 
ones  costing  $69,500. 

In  reality.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
DOD  has  not  recommended  the  most 


cost-eflfectlve  mix  of  optfSiis.  To  be  con- 
servative, it  is  assumed  that  the  Defense 
Department  can  find  a  whole  new  group 
of  enhancement  programs  that  require 
no  new  aircraft  and  that  are  on  the 
average  as  cost-effective  as  those  already 
being  proposed;  that  is,  they  entail  5- 
year  costs  of  $30,400  per  1.000  tons  de- 
livered in  2  weeks.  Using  this  assump- 
tion, the  price  of  providing  the  needed 
200,000  tons  of  additional  material  in  the 
first  2  weeks  of  a  war  would  be  $6,080 
million. 

Sixth,  purchase  of  tanker  planes  for 
aerial  refueling  of  cargo  aircraft  listed 
above  and  for  fighter  reinforcements. 

If  we  merely  want  to  sustain  current 
airlift  capabilities,  there  Is  no  need  for 
an  advanced  tanker.  If,  however,  we  want 
to  meet  new  reinforcement  requirements 
set  by  the  H-N-B  proposals,  the  ATCA— 
advanced  tanker  cargo  aircraft — is 
needed  for  several  reasons : 

To  assure  rapid  deployment  of  tactical 
aircraft  to  Europe  needed  in  support  of 
our  ground  forces; 

To  meet  added  refueling  demands  re- 
sulting from  airlift  expansion  programs, 
particularly  in  light  of  pressing  time 
problems;  and 

To  minimize  theater  fuel  availability 
problems  tliat  would  otherwise  be  a  crit- 
ical constraint. 

All  of  these  rationales  have  been  of- 
fered to  justify  the  ATCA,  which  would 
also  provide  a  bonus  cargo  capacity  con- 
sistent with  expanded  requirements. 
Since  an  advanced  tanker  would  be  an 
indispensable  component  of  a  rapid  de- 
ployment program,  fixed  costs  of  $3,130 
million  are  included.** 

Seventh,  more  aircraft  shelters  in 
Europe  to  protect  fighters  brought  In  as 
reinforcements. 

To  assure  that  tactical  aircraft  can 
effectively  reinforce  ground  forces  in 
Europe,  they  must  survive  upon  arrivalT^ 
Those  aircraft  already  in  place  have  been 
provided  shelters,  but  many  more  are 
needed  to  house  the  early  waves  of  rein- 
forcements. Fixed  costs  total  $510  mil- 
lion .^^ 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Army  maintains 
the  equivalent  of  five  divisions  in  Europe. 
An  additional  two  divisions  are  currently 
available  for  deployment  from  the  con- 
tinental United  State.s — Conus — on  short 
notice.  Beyond  those  two,  divisions 
would  not  even  arrive  in  Europe  in  the 
time  General  Hollingsworth  recommends 
that  we  stop  a  pact  advance  and  the 
timely  arrival  of  even  these  two  Conus 
divisions  would  be  in  doubt  if  a  massive 
short-notice  attack  is  assumed.  To  as- 
sure extremely  rapid  deployments,  most 
Conus  divisions  would  have  to  be 
brought  up  tp  and  maintained  at  much 
higher  states  of  readiness.* 

Kghth,  10-percent  manpower  increase 
in  U.S.  Army  divisions  designated  as  re- 
inforcements. 

Merely  to  bring  the  operating  strengths 
of  the  early  reinforcing  divisions  up  to 
wartime-required  strengths  so  that  they 
can  be  deployed  on  shorter*  notice  would 
require  about  a  10 -percent  manpower 
increase.  Recurring  costs  would  total  on 
the  order  of  $950  million  over  5  years." 

Ninth,  20  percent  increase  in  key  Army 
operations  and  maintenance  activities. 
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As  above,  there  Is  no 
tionship  between  added  O.  & 
higher  readiness.  The  same 
arbitrary  procedure  Is  used  to 
problem.  Three  accounts 
relevant  to  the  readiness  of 
Army  units — only  25  percei^t 
Army  O.  &  M.  fimding 
creased  by  20  percent, 
would  total  $2,000  million  ovfr 

Tenth,  fill  half  of  existing 
shortfalls  for  in -place  and 
Army  imits. 

To    guarantee    that    units 
equipped  before  battle,   anc 
fully  effective  in  meeting  the 
ing  Soviet  threat,  is  a  very 
venture.  It  requires  not  only 
of  required   initial   issue 
these  forces  but  also  sufflcie<it 
nance  float  equipment    to 
units  are  in  a  high  state  of 
eliminate  just  half  the  share 
equipment  shortfalls  accoun 
those  divisions  which  could 
ted  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
would  require  an  estimated 
lion.®  This  includes  equipment 
the    CONUS-based    divisions 
here  and  the  Germany-base^ 
discussed  in  items  1  and  2. 

WAGE   BATTLE  AT   BORDE^t 

The  second  of  the  major 
cems  has  been  described  by 
this  way: 

Current      postural 
threaten  NATO's  abUlty  to  conduct 
cessful  forward  defense  should 
with  the  aim  of  permitting  the 
wage  the  main  defense  battle 
lnter-G%rman  border.** 
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Eleventh,  shift  33  of  67 
Germany  closer  to  border. 

The  first  way  to  permit  the 
fight  close  to  the  border  is  to  ' 
the  weight  of  NATO's  combat 
deployed  in  the  Central 
east  and  to  the  North,"  in  the 
words."  A  variety  of 
have  been  made  concerning 
of  our  forces  in  Europe  that 
redeployed.  It  appears  that 
our  "firepower"  would  need 
cated."  In  terms  of  battalions 
moving  about  33  of  67  in  _ 
locations,  for  a  total  one 
$1,160  million." 

Twelfth,  replace  Sheridan 
with  M-60's. 

The  Senators  next  write  that  — 

"Covering  forces"  .  .  .  should  b  >  strength- 
ened to  the  degree  necessary  . .  .*• 


Eur<  pe 

time 


be  in 


A  number  of  steps  could  b< 
do  this.  Just  one  that  has 
mended  by  Hollingsworth  is 
Sheridan  light  tanks  in  Europ^ 
60  tanks,  thus  "heavyin?-up' 
This  would  involve  one-time 
order  of  $350  million." 

Thirteenth,   provide  more 
transport:   145  additional 
aircraft. 

A  strategy  of  defending  at 
German  border,  adequately 
such  a  fight,  and  assuring  that 
ments  arrive  at  the  front  in 
fashion  once  they  enter  Europje 
much  greater  and  longer 
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men  and  equipment  within  the  NATO 
theater. 

To  meet  the  needs  outlined  thus  far. 
General  Hollingsworth  has  recommended 
procurement  of  the  advanced  medium 
short  takeoff  and  landing — AMST — 
transport  aircraft.  Clearly,  the  purchase 
of  the  AMST  represents  a  decision  to  in- 
crease our  tactical  airlift  capability  and, 
since  explicitly  recommended,  its  cost 
should  be  attributed  to  the  H-N-B  pro- 
posals. (On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
argued  that  merely  to  maintain  existing 
capabilities  would  require  procurement 
of  some  AMST's — or  some  other  plane — 
since  by  the  early  1980's  part  of  the  exist- 
ing inventory  may  need  replacement. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
cost  attribution  stated  in  the  methodology 
section  of  this  study,  the  following  ap- 
proach was  used.  It  was  first  determined 
how  many  AMST's  would  be  required  to 
maintain  present  capabilities  in  light  of 
a  high  level  of  retirements  of  existing 
craft.  Then,  the  cost  of  all  proposed 
AMST's  over  and  above  this  number  were 
attributed  to  the  H-N-B  proposals. 

More  specifically,  present  Air  Force 
tactical  aircraft  assets  could  produce 
about  210  million  ton -miles  of  airlift  serv- 
ice per  month."  Capability  is  a  function 
of  aircraft  payload  and  speed.  It  was 
assumed  that  C-130E's  and  C-130H's, 
which  have  significant  service  life  re- 
maining,^' would  remain  in  the  fleet.  All 
C-130A/B/D's,  C-123's,  and  C-7's  were 
assiuned  to  be  retired,  even  though  many 
would  have  years  of  useful  life  remain- 
ing. About  132  AMST's  would  be  needed 
to  replace  all  of  these  retiring  craft.'' 
But  277  TMST's  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram endorsed  by  Hollingsworth.  Thus, 
145  of  the  planned  AMST's  represent  an 
explicit  decision  to  increase  our  capabili- 
ties to  meet  the  threat  and  fight  the  war 
envisioned  by  the  general  and  the  Sena- 
tors, One-tinae  costs  of  these  planes  would 
total  $3,120  million.'* 

quantum'   jump    in    firepower 

The  third  H-N-B  concern  is  stated  suc- 
cinctly: 

A  quantum  Jump  Is  needed  In  NATO's 
conventional  fireiK)wer.'<' 

While  this  is  succinct,  it  is  also  vague. 
One  man's  quantum  jimip  may  be  an- 
other's incremental  step.  But  more  spe- 
cifics have  seen  supplied  by  the  general 
and  the  Senators.  For  example.  Senators 
NtTNN  and  Bartlett  call  artillery  pro- 
curement "top  priority."  *'  Several  steps, 
most  of  which  have  been  specifically  rec- 
ommended by  either  the  general  or  the 
Senators,  coiUd  be  undertaken. 

Fourteenth,  non-nuclear  Lance  (NNL) 
missiles. 

Thus  far,  moneys  have  been  appro- 
priated to  buy  360  of  these- missiles.  The 
Rumsfeld  budget  contained  funds  to  buy 
360  more,  although  President  Carter  has 
asked  Congress  to  scrap  the  entire  pro- 
gram. The  Army  has  indicated  that  a 
larger  number  of  NNL's  could  be  used  to 
augtaent  firepower.**  A  modest  effort  to 
buy  NNL's  would  require  one-time  costs 
totaling  $330  million." 

Fifteenth,  cannon-launched  guided 
projectiles  (CLGP's) . 

Senators  Nunn  and  Bartlett  spectfi- 
f 


cally  declare  their  support  of  an  "accel- 
erated exploitation  of  ongoing  techno- 
logical advances  in  munitions  and  deliv- 
ery systems.""  Just  one  of  several  pro- 
grams they  point  to  is  that  of  CLGP's, 
for  which  one-time  costs  would  be  $1,150 
million." 

Sixteenth.  Additional  standard  artil- 
lery over  and  above  current  funding. 

The  Army  has  recently  undertaken  a 
number  of  studies  to  determine  revised 
artillery,  artillery  ammunition,  and  artil- 
lery support  requirements.  A  revision  in 
procurement  goals  is  occurring  that  Is 
consistent  with  the  H-N-B  proposals,  al- 
though this  revision  may  not  go  far 
enough  to  satisfy  these  advocates.  Budg- 
et projections  by  the  outgoing  adminis- 
tration included  substantial  real  growth 
to  Implement  revised  artillery  goals.  If 
the  costs  entailed  by  these  measures  over 
and  above  the  level  provided  for  in  the 
fiscal  year  1977  budget  are  counted, 
added  recurring  costs  for  cannon  artil- 
lery, artillery  ammimition,  and  acquisi- 
tion systems  would  average  $850  million 
annually  or  $4,250  million  over  5  years." 

Seventeenth.  Additional  antitank  sys- 
tems over  and  above  current  plans. 

Two  different  means  of  achieving 
added  antitank  capabilities  are  immedi- 
ately evident.  First,  a  stepup  in  the  fund- 
ing of  Cobra -Tow  helicopters  could  be 
adopted.  Second,  the  buy  of  antitank 
guided  missiles  could  be  increased.  For 
one  representative  program  in  this  area, 
the  costs  over  and  above  sustaining  the 
fiscal  year  1977  program  would  be  $760 
million  in  one-time  costs  and  $650  mil- 
lion in  5-year  recurring  costs." 

Eighteenth.  More  Air  Defense:  addi- 
tional fighter  aircraft  and  antiaircraft 
missiles. 

A  plethora  of  measiu-es  could  be 
adopted  to  increase  our  antiair  capabil- 
ities. Senators  Nunn  and  Bartlett  as- 
sert that — 

NATO's  air  defenses  must  be  transformed 
Into  a  capability  to  Inflict  unacceptable  losses 
upon  Intruding  Soviet  tactical  air  forces." 

It  Is  difficult  to  measure  or  to  put  a 
price  tag  on  requirements  like  an  ability 
to  infiict  unacceptable  losses.  As  a  min- 
imum, it  would  entail  the  procurement 
of  new  systems  of  air  defenses  for  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  contemplated  by  DOD — 
one-time  costs  of  $4,470  million." 

Nineteenth.  Additional  buy  of  Im- 
proved Hawk. 

Since  it  was  singled  out  by  both  the 
Senators  and  the  general,  additional  pro- 
curement of  the  Improved  Hawk  anti- 
aircraft missile  system  has  also  been  in- 
cluded at  a  one-third  cost  of  $350  mil- 
lion.*' 

Other  programs  they  cite  are  "air-  and 
artillery-delivered  mines,  laser-guided 
weapons  and  tactical  appUcations  of 
cruise  missile  technology.  The  new  po- 
tential of  multiple  rocket  launchers  also 
should  be  explored."  None  of  these  Items 
are  priced  out  here.  Insofar  as  they  are 
cited  by  the  Senators,  they  would  add 
an  unknown  sum  to  the  total  cited  in 
the  chart. 

Twentieth.  Bare-base  kits  so  Navy 
fighters  can  join  land  battle  plus  night 
capability  for  portion  of  A-10  force. 
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An  additional  means  of  increasing  fire- 
power, and  particularly  antitank  capa- 
bilities, would  be  through  improvements 
in  groimd  aCtfick  aircraft.  Two  reforms 
not  yet  planned  by  DOD  that  relate  di- 
rectly to  stopping  a  pact  advance  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  are  to  equip  a  portion  of  our 
A-10  attack  force  to  fight  at  nig'^t  in 
adverse  weather  and  to  procure  bare- 
base  kits  so  that  Navy  tactical  aircraft 
could  contribute  to  a  land-battle  in  Eu- 
rope. Total  one-time  costs  are  $260 
million." 

Twenty-one.  AW  ACS  radar  aircraft 
over  and  above  current  funding. 

H-N-B  also  call  for  improved  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications — 
CCC — capabilities.  In  order  to  deploy  the 
firepower  in  our  forces  more  effectively — 
in  the  words  of  Senators  Nunn  and  Bart- 
lett, "to  accommodate  the  demands  of 
the  modem  battlefield" — the  Senators 
have  recommended  that  the  Alliance's 
present  CCC  capabilities  be  enhanced."' 
These  improvements  could  also  help 
meet  the  other  guidelines  discussed 
above. 

One  system  singled  out  for  recommen- 
dation by  the  Senators  and  the  general 
is  the  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem— AW  ACS.  Since  funds  have  already 
been  budgeted  for  many  of  these  planes, 
they  are  part  of  existing  capabilities  as 
defined  in  this  paper.  However,  the  cost 
to  procure  the  remaining  number  of 
planes  desired  by  the  Air  Force  has  been 
included.  One-time  costs  total  $1,160  mil- 
lion." 

Twenty-two.  ^11  half  of  current  Army 
deficiencies  in  war  reserve  stocks. 

The  Senators  say : 

Restoring  and  maintaining  .  .  .  war  re- 
serve stocks  must  be  given  top  priority." 

Several  different  stocks  of  equipment 
and  material  relate  to  the  different  re- 
quirements established  by  Senators 
Nunn  and  Bartett  and  General  Hol- 
lingsworth. But  particular  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  war  reserve  stocks.  For 
example,  the  Senators  insist  that  am- 
munition stocks — a  primary  component 
of  war  reserves — "be  brought  up  to  levels 
based  on  revised  requirements."  "^  Filling 
out  these  stocks  would  not  only  meet  the 
requirements  to  Improve  firepower,  but 
would  also  be  crucial  to  fighting  the  short 
notice  and  extremely  intense  confiict 
postulated.  Current  shortfalls  in  war 
reserve  requirements  for  the  Army  alone 
total/over  $14  billion.*  A  large  share  of 
these  relate  to  European  needs.  If  mere- 
ly half  of  the  current — but  not  revised — 
Army  deficiences  were  filled  as  a  means 
of  implementing  the  Senators'  recom- 
mendation, one-time  costs  would  total 
$7,000  million.  This  does  not  consider 
added  maintenance  and  storage  costs 
for  such  items. 

methodology 

The  determination  of  costs  was  based 
on  a  calculation  of  the  prices  of  those 
measures — over  and  above  the  continu- 
ation of  existing  capabilities — that  fiow 
directly  out  of  new  requirements  set  by 
the  H-N-B  proposals  or  are  specifically 
recommended  by  the  general  or  the  Sen- 
ators. In  general,  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel and  operations  and  maintenance 
activities,  "existing  capabilities"  are  de- 


fined as  those  provided  for  In  the  fiscal 
year  1977  defense  budget.  With  respect 
to  procurement  and  construction  ac- 
tivities, "existing  capabilities"  are  those 
in-place  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1977 
funded  delivery  period. 

Some  of  the  measures  included  as  part 
of  the  H-N-B  proposals  are  already 
under  consideration  or  are  envLsoned  by 
the  Defense  Department.""  For  example, 
many  of  the  costs  in  fiscal  year  1978  and 
beyond  of  the  proposed  Air  Force  airlift 
enhancement  program  are  counted  in 
this  study.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  First,  these  sorts  of  measures  repre- 
sent explicit  decisions  to  increase  our 
ability  to  meet  a  large  short-notice  attack 
which  is  what  Hollingsworth  and  the  two 
Senators  are  advocating  and  therefore 
cannot  be  ignored  in  this  accounting  of 
the  cost  of  the  full  H-N-B  system.  Sec- 
ond, to  exclude  the  costs  of  all  of  these 
proposals  would  produce  a  very  arbitrary 
and  ephemeral  accounting  system.  A  new 
administration  may  drop  some  of  the 
proposed  programs,  which  would  sud- 
denly mean  a  paper  cost  increase  in  the 
H-N-B  system.  Similarily,  if  the  Defense 
Department  tomorrow  decided  it  wanted 
to  adopt  the  entire  H-N-B  package  and 
projected  budgets  to  accommodate  every- 
thing proposed,  it  would  not  mean  that 
these  proposals  could  suddenly  be 
achieved  free  of  charge. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  majority 
of  force  improvements  envisoned  by  DOD 
that  affect  our  capabilities  in  Europe — 
and  all  of  those  already  implemented  by 
DOD"— are  not  attributed  to  the  H-N-B 
proposals.  This^is  because  many  of  the 
DOD's  force  improvements  do  not  flow 
directly  out  of  the  H-N-B  requirements, 
or  are  not  specifically  mentioned  by  Gen- 
eral Hollingsworth  or  Senators  Nunn  and 
Bartlett,  or  are  part  of  replacement 
programs  needed  to  maintain  existing 
capibilities. 

For  example,  all  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  Army's  new  tank,  new  personnel 
carrier,  and  new  helicopters  have  been 
ignored,  even  though  they  would  improve 
our  defense  in  Europe.  As  another  illus- 
tration, the  billion-dollar  C-5A  wing 
modification  is  not  included  as  part  of 
the  airlift  enhancement  programs  since 
it  is  needed  merely  to  sustain  existing 
capabilities  and  does  not  represent  a  de- 
cision to  increase  our  ability  to  reinforce 
early  in  a  conflict. 

Potential  cost  savings  associated  with 
a  new  strategy  for  defending  Europe  have 
not  been  calculated.  There  may  be  hedges 
against  a  long  war  that  are  superfluous, 
the  elimination  of  which  would  free  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  purposes  envisioned 
by  the  general  and  the  Senators.  But  thus 
far,  neither  General  Hollingsworth  nor 
Senators  Nunn  and  Bartlett  have  pin- 
pointed any.  Indeed,  in  their  latest  re- 
port the  Senators  state  that  new  plans 
should  be  adopted  "without  weakening 
powerful  hedges  In  NATO  force  struc- 
ture against  a  protracted  war."  '*  More- 
over, even  if  such  savings  were  endorsed 
and  readily  available,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  they  should  automatically 
finance  H-N-B  proposals  above  all  other 
needs. 

By  any  standards,  the  estimate  devel- 
oped in  this  study  of  the  cost  of  the 


H-N-B  prescription  for  our  conventional 
force  posture  is  conseravtive.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  price  out  every 
recommendation  made  by  General  Hol- 
lingsworth or  Senators  Nunn  and  Bart-  . 
LETT.  Many  requirements  they  wou--, 
impose  have  been  only  partially  met. 
Adoption  of  all  measures  outlined  in  the 
chart  would  still  entaU  a  degree  of  risk 
relative  to  the  threat  they  envision 
which  may  be  unacceptable.  And  even 
m  pricing  out  the  proposals,  many  de- 
tails have  been  ignored — especially  in 
the  operations  area  where  data  are 
scarce. 

In  addition,  all  costs  that  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  our  European  allies  have 
been  ignored.  These  would  be  substan- 
tial. For  instance.  West  Germany  would 
have  to  pick  up  a  hefty  tab  for  the  costs 
of  additional  land  needed  for  the  sites  of 
equipments  and  units  that  would  be 
moved  or  newly  placed.  As  another 
example,  the  general  and  Senators 
strongly  recommend  that  our  NATO  al- 
lies purchase  AWACS.  Of  course.  It  Is 
possible  that  our  allies  would  not  incur 
extra  commitments  or  would  reduce 
their  contributions  to  NATO's  defense 
in  light  of  our  increases.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  the  United  States  would  have 
to  spend  more  money. 

For  those  estimates  that  have  been 
made,  the  range  of  error  is  on  the  order 
of  plus-minus  10  percent — and  all  esti- 
mates are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tens 
of  millions.  Costs  are  in  current  dollars  " 
and  are  calculated  over  a  5-year  period 
Since  the  general  and  the  Senators  have 
stressed  the  urgency  of  their  proposals 
it  is  assumed  that  they  would  all  be 
implemented  in  this  space  of  time.  In  no 
way  does  this  mean  that  added  outlays 
would  end  after  5  years.  Substantial 
budget  increases  would  still  be  needed 
thereafter. 

PinaUy.  real  world  political  con- 
straints— such  as  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  proposals  or  opposi- 
tion by  our  allies  to  measures  like  U  S 
redeployments— have  been  ignored,  even 
though  they  would  pose  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  effective  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  footnotes 
to  my  speech  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

Footnotes 

I  Senators  San  Nunn  and  Dewey  Bartlett 
Nato  and  the  New  Soviet  Threat.  Report  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  95 
Cong.  1  Sess.  (1977),  p.  is.  (Hereafter  cited 
as  New  Threat). 

-^Sen.  Sam  Nunn,  "Gearing  Up  to  Deter 
Combat  In  Europe:  The  Long  and  the  Short 
of  It,"  address  to  the  New  York  MlUtla  As- 
sociation printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, CXXII  (Sept.  13,  1976),  p.  29844  sug- 
gests planning  for  "an  Intense  war  of  two  or 
three  weeks." 

'  New  Threat,  p.  20. 

•  Based  on  published  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
readiness  criteria. 

'OASD  (Public  Affairs),  "Pact  Sheet— US 
Military  Personnel  Outside  the  United  States 
As  of  Sept.  30.  1976."  Dec.  7,  1976  shows  total 
Army  and  Air  Porc«  personnel  in  Oermany 
as  212,500. 

'  Derived  as  a  portion  of  cost  flgiires  found 
In  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  "A  Re- 
port to  Congress  on  U.S.  Conventional  Rein- 
forcements for  NATO,"  June,  1976,  p.  VI  1-2. 

"  Ibid. 
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■An  assertion  consistently 
example,  see  the  testimony  of 
A.  KJellstrom,  Comptroller  of 
partment  of  Defense 
94  Cong.  1  Sess.  ( 1976) ,  pt.  2.  p 
»The  actlTltles  were  Army 
Purpose  Forces"  activity 
rope  Forces,"  amounting  to 
$390  million  In  the  FY  77  budge  t 
oriented  share  of  Army  OMA 
ply  and  Maintenance"  activity 
pot  Maintenance   Activities," 
million;  and  O  &  M  costs  for  U.i 
In  Europe  (USAFE),  about  $200 
nually.  Data  for  budget  costs 
"Department  of  Defense 
1977,"  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  94th  Cong.  2  Sess. 
135,  137;  and  vmclasslfled  portloiis 
ness  of  the  Air  Force  In  Europe 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
U.S..   1973. 

'opor  Instance,  the  added 
greatly  reduce  maintenance  back 
normally  accepted  but  would 
able  If  a  no-no tlce.  attack  Is 
"  New  Threat,  p.  20. 
"Based  on  OSD  "Conventlona 
ments"  report,  p.  IV-3. 
"Within  the  relevant  range 
"  Unfortunately,  problems  of 
preclude  a  more  thorough 
Issue. 

"  Richard  D.  Lawrence  and 
U.S.  Force  Structure  in  NATO  ( 
D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution 
ble  D-1.  p.  132,  shows  13  divisions 
vs.  7  at  M+ 15.  a  difference  of  6 
"  New  Threat,  p.  20. 
"  Fixed  costs  are  for  FY  1978  to 
reciirrlng  coats  are  those  for  FY 
pear  In  "Information  on  the 
Strategic  Airlift,"  Report  to  the 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
pendlx  I,  pp.  25-6.  Fixed  costs 
C-141  stretch  and  refueling,  CRA^ 
Incentive  payments  to  airlines) , 
serve  material  for  C-6A  and  C-14 1 
costs  are  for  C-6  and  C-141 
"  Department  of  the  Army 
10  Based  on  General  Accountln  ; 
ures. 

»  Figures  obtained  from  the 
Budget  Office.  Included  are  $67( 
equipment  procurement,  $20 
transport  costs,  and  $80  million 
paratlon  for  each  division. 

»  One  Infantry  division  and  Its 
quires  over  70,000  tons.  A 
slon  requires  an  additional   18, 
equipment  alone,  for  a  total  of 
tons  per  divisions.  See  Air  Force 
heed  figures  In  The  Poxture  of 
Hearings  before  the  Research 
ment    Subcommittee    of   the 
Services  Committee,  94  Cong.  1 
pp.  235-351.  Roughly  speaking, 
al  10,000  tons  are  needed  for 
gfven  POMCUS. 

"Derived  from  OAO  figures 
supra,  note  20.  15-day  period  Is 
Ing  2  weeks  plus  24  hours  of  48 
period.  Data  used  were  as  followi 
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ISdsy 
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Increase    C-5A    spares 

and    crews 8,850  $472 

Increase  C-141  spares 

and    crews  7.400  $285 

C-141     Mod.:     stretch 

and    refuel     9,800  $680 

CRAF.    Mod  45,500  $735 


Totals 


71.550        $2,173  7 


*ln  mMlions  of  dollars. 
••Per  ton.  15  days. 
••'Weighted  average. 

o  Based  oi^  Air  Force  cost  „o 
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p.  383  and  tonnage  flgvires  for  C-5As,  as  mod- 
ified, found  in  the  GAO  report  cited  above. 

"*  Supra,  note  20,  p.  26  for  FY  78  and  be- 
yond. 

*=  Congressional  Budget  Office,  "Planning 
U.S.  General  Purpose  Forces"  The  Tactical 
Air  Forces,"  January  1977  shows  costs  of 
$170  million  for  planned  construction  of 
217  shelters.  Tripling  this  program  would 
roughly  handle  reinforcing  aircraft  arriving 
In  early  stages  (D  +  30  or  before)  of  the  war. 
-« Added  costs  associated  with  readiness  of 
Air  Force  tactical  aircraft  requiring  rapid 
redeplojrment  have  not  been  addressed, 
though  costs  here  would  be  notable. 

-■^Assumes  a  10  percent  Increase  in  man- 
ning of  five  CONUS  divisions  or  about  1,600 
men  per  division  priced  out  at  $23,000  per 
slot. 

^The  three  accounts  were  Army  OMA  for 
CONtrs  "General  Purpose  Forces"  activity, 
$312  million  In  FY  1977;  a  CONUS  share  of 
Depot  Maintenance  funding,  $221  million  In 
FY  77;  and  Army  Combat  Operations  fund- 
ing, $1,471  million.  See  DoD  Bill  for  1977, 
Sen.  Approp.  Report,  pp.  135,  137;  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1976, 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Hrngs.,  94 
Cong.  1  Sess.  (1976),  pt.  7,  p.  701. 

"Existing  active  and  reserve  force  short- 
falls total  $27  billion.  See  Statement  by  Ed- 
win Greiner.  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Installations  and  Logistics)  and 
Major  Gen.  Philip  R.  Felr,  Assistant  Deputy 
CWef  of  Staff  for  Research,  Development  and 
Acquisition.  Dept.  of  the  Army,  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Feb.  3, 
1977,  p.  16.  Based  on  unclassified  samples  of 
AAO  requirements,  active  and  Maintenance 
Float  needs  probably  account  for  at  lea.st  a 
third  of  these  Shortfalls,  assuming  that  re- 
serve stocks  are  the  most  depleted.  Of  these 
needs,  about  two-thirds  relate  to  early  Euro- 
pean commi€ments.  Only  half  of  these  are 
filled  under  the  analysis  (the  assumption  be- 
ing that  normal  replacement  programs  ac- 
count for  the  rest) . 
="'  New  Threat,  p.  19. 
^Ibid. 

^For  example.  Gen.  Haig  has  indicated 
that  half  our  battalions  are  located  50  to  100 
kilometers  from  their  necessary  defensive 
positions,  indicating  a  need  to  shift  them. 
Similarly,  two  Brookings  analysts  have  rec- 
ommended that  one  of  two  Army  corp^  In 
E\irope  be  relocated,  thus  implying  a  shift  of 
about  half  the  firepower.  See  Lawrence  and 
Record,  op.  cit. 

"A  tLguie  that  is  used  by  Gen.  Haig  and 
has  also  appreared  In  more  popular  analyses, 
(see  Arnaud  De  Borchgrave.  "Nightmare  for 
NATO,"  Newsweek,  (February  7.  1977).  p.  37) 
for  the  cost  of  moving  one  battalion  is  $35 
million.  For  33.  it  would  be  the  amount 
given. 

X  New  Threat,  p.  19. 

•^  Based  on  the  cost  of  560  M-608  at  $627,- 
000  apiece. 

™  Statement  by  Leonard  Sullivan.  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (PA&E) ,  in  Pos- 
ture of  Military  Airlift,  p.  646. 

"  Statement  by  Brig.  Gen.  Jasper  A.  Welch, 
Jr..  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
in  ibid.,  p.  281. 

""We  currently  have  84  C-130Bs,  140 
C-130A/DS.  64  C-123S,  and  48  C-7s.  Air  Force 
figures  in  Military  Posture,  Hearings  before 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcommltee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  94 
Cong.  2  Sess.  (1976).  p.  5,  p.  678.  Because  of 
speed  and  payload  characteristics,  the  AMST 
is  twice  as  productive  as  the  C-130.  State- 
ment by  Lt.  Gen.  Alton  Slay,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, in  ibid.,  p.  681.  Thus.  112  AMSTs  would 
be  needed  to  replicate  the  capability  of  the 
retiring  224  C-130s.  C-123s  are  at  best  half 
as  capable  as  the  C-130s  while  C-7Aa  are 
no  more  than  %  as  capable,  based  on  payload 
characteristics.  Industry  figures  in  Posture 


of  Military  Airlift,  p.  329.  At  most,  about  21 
AMSTs  would  be  needed  to  replace  them. 

"» GAO  Airlift  Report,  p.  23.  shows  a  pro- 
gram unit  cost  of  $21.6  million. 
">  New  Threat,  p.  19. 
"  Ibid. 

"Testimony  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Philip  R.  Feir, 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
1977,  94  Cong.  2  Sess.  (1976),  pt.  5,  p.  901. 

"This  Is  to  buy  an  additional  1440  mis- 
siles, which  would  provide  a  total  that  cor- 
responds to  the  mld-polnt  of  one  set  of  Army 
proposals  for  the  desirable  missile  buy.  Costs 
are  in  current  dollars,  assuming  annual  pro- 
curement of  360  missiles  per  year  with  con- 
stant Infiation. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

•^  Based  on  Defense  Department  Selected 
Acquisition  Report  (SAR)  figuies  minus  all 
costs  incurred  thus  far  in  the  program. 

"  Based  on  figures  In  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Annual  Defense  Departnient  Report,  FY  1970, 
Jan.  17.  pp.  161-2. 

'"  Data  on  Cobra-Tow  costs  from  ibid.,  p.  160 
and  Involve  a  doubling  of  FY  1977  purchase 
for  recurring  costs  of  $130  million.  One-time 
cost  for  more  ATGMs  is  based  on  adopting 
the  option  suggested  by  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  "Planning  U.S.  General  Purpose 
Forces:  Army  Procurement  Issues,"  Decem- 
ber. 1976.  p.  54. 

*'  New  Threat,  p.  20. 

*»  Defense  Department  figures  for  end  FY 
81  In-place  air-to-air  dedicated  fighter  force 
aircraft  and  necessary  air-to-air  missiles 
plus  SAM-D  and  Roland  deployments  to  Eu- 
rope. Does  not  Include  non-Europe  or  CONUS- 
deployed  equipment.  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations,  Cong.  2  Sess.  (1976) ,  pt.  4,  pp. 
1191-2. 

«•  Includes  enough  funds  to  pay  for  2,000 
Hawks  sent  to  Iran.  Israel,  and  Jordan  alone. 
Along  with  other  sales  drawdowns,  these 
quantities  have  hurt  out  capability,  the  Sen- 
ators assert. 

"CBO,  "Tactical  Air  Forces"  Issue  Paper. 
Chapter  V  contains  these  options  with  re- 
lated cost  figures. 
"  New  Threat,  p.  20. 

"Department  of  the  Air  Force  figures. 
"  New  Threat,  p.  20. 
« /bid.,  p.  19. 

"  Statement  by  Edwin  Greiner.  supra,  not* 
32.  p.  17. 
"  Perhaps  on  the  order  of  one-third. 
»  For  example,  the  addition  of  a  U.S.  brig- 
ade in  Northern  Germany  and  the  addition 
of  an  P-lll  and  an  P-15  wing. 
"  New  Threat,  p.  18. 

"There  was  no  insidious  reason  for  the 
use  of  current  dollars.  It  was  simply  much 
easier  to  calculate  recurring  costs  of  a  va- 
riety of  different  programs  in  current  dol- 
lars than  to  try  to  change  available  current 
dollar  costs  for  a  variety  of  different  years 
and  different  programs  into  constant  dollars. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE:  CONSOLI- 
DATION OP  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERIC AFFAIRS  FROM  ARCTIC 
TO  ANTARCTIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  shown 
by  many  addresses  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress,  my  major  interests  have  In- 
cluded the  fostering  of  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
means  of  foreign  policies  derived  from 
reasoned  lines  of  thought. 

In  the  Department  of  State,  as  shown 
by  the  1976  Congressional  Directory, 
there  are  in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of 
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State,  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State;  three 
Under  Secretaries  of  State :  one  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs,  a  second  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, and  a  third  for  Security  Assistance; 
a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment; and  14  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State. 

Of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State, 
all  have  regional  or  other  administrative 
responsibilities.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  covers  all  of  South  America,  a 
large  part  of  North  America  south  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Caribbean.  It 
does  not  include  Canadian  relations, 
which  are  under  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  European  Affairs,  even  though  Can- 
ada is  not  a  part  of  Europe  and,  since 
the  1931  Statute  of  Westminster,  has 
been  an  independent  nation. 

In  view  of  the  evolving,  world  situa- 
tion and  the  growing  importance  of 
Western  Hemispheric  nations  in  the  de- 
fense of  Western  civilization,  the  time  is 
opportime  for  a  long  over-due  demon- 
stration of  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic.  This  will  in- 
clude Canada,  the  Caribbean  Basin 
countries  and  those  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Isthmus. 

As  an  important  step  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  Government  now 
being  undertaken  by  President  Carter, 
I  would  urge  the  statutory  increase  by 
the  Congress  of  the  rank  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  to  that  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Americas,  who  would  re- 
port directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
To  implement  this  proposal,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  following  measure: 

H.R.  4072 
A  bill  to  provide  authorizations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other.purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'American  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Western  Hemispheric  Act '. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that,  to  foster 
and  develop  a  consistent  and  comprehensive 
foreign  policy,  the  foreign  affairs  agencies 
should  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  relations 
which  bind  the  United  States  of  America  to 
other  countries  and  territories  located  geo- 
graphically with  it  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  the  world.  Known  collectively  as 
'the  Americas,  these  countries  and  territories 
extend  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  and 
are  bound  uniquely  to  one  another. 

Taking  into  account  this  situation,  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  there  should  be 
located  in  the  Department  of  State  a  Deputy 
Secretary  for  the  Americas,  responsible  di- 
rectly only  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  reasons  given  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  May  26,  1949,  as  amended  (22  U  S.C.  2652) . 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  there 
shall  be  in  the  Department  of  State,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retray  of  State,  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Americas,  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs,  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Security  Assistance,  a  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manaee- 
ment.  and  eleven  Assistant  Secretaries  ^  of 
State. 

-(b)  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Americas  shall  answer  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  only  when  the  latter  is  acting  as  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State;  In  the  absence  of  the 


Secretary  of  State  and  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Americas  shall  act  as 
Acting  Secretary  of  State." 

(c)   This  Act  shall  come  into  force  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment. 


HEARINGS  ON  EMERGENCTY  CON- 
TROLS ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC TRANSACTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tha  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
announce  the  commencement  on  March 
29  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  "Emergency 
Controls  on  International  Economic 
Transactions."  to  be  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade,  which  I  chair.  These 
hearings  are  on  two  bills  which  I  have 
introduced:  H.R.  1560,  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917,  and  H.R.  2382,  the 
Economic  War  Powers  Act. 

Section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  is  a  broad,  open-ended  emer- 
gency authority  which  goes  back  to  1917. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  come  to  be  used  by 
the  President  for  routine  regulation  of 
international  economic  transactions. 
Some  of  the  activities  currently  carried 
on  imder  this  authority  are  trade  em- 
bargoes on  trade  with  North  Korea. 
Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba,  blocking 
of  Chinese  and  East  European  assets, 
export  controls  on  U.S.  subsidiaries 
abroad,  and  enforcement  of  the  Export 
Administration  Regulations  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  last  September  30. 

The  National  Emergencies  Act,  en- 
acted last  year,  terminated  most  emer- 
gency authorities,  but  exempted  section 
5(bJ  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  from  termination  because  of  that 
section's  importance  to  the  day-to-day 
functioning  of  the  Government.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  National  Emergencies 
Act,  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  is  to  study  section  5'b)  with  a 
view  to  converting  as  much  of  the  au- 
thority contained  therein  as  possible  to 
standard,  nonemergency  legislation. 
These  hearings  will  contribute  to  that 
study. 

Clearly  section  5(b),  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  do  whatever  he  wants 
for  as  long  as  he  wants  without  reference 
to  Congress,  is  sloppy  legislation.  What 
should  take  its  place?  In  its  broadest 
sense,  that  is  the  question  we  will  be  ask- 
ing in  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 

A  partial  answer  lies  in  H.R.  2382,  the 
Economic  War  Powers  Act,  which  will 
also  be  the  subject  of  these  hearings. 
This  bill  would  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  future  trade  embargoes 
could  be  imposed,  continued  in  effect, 
and  terminated,  and  spells  out  a  role  for 
Congress  in  these  very  important  deci- 
sions. 

I  am  giving  active  consideration  to 
other  possible  alternatives  to  section  5 
(b),  and  I  urge  anyone  who  wishes  to 
present  proposals  to  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee staff. 

These  hearings  are  directed  at  formu- 
lating a  policy  framework  and  more 
satisfactory  procedures  for  any  future 


use  of  economic  sanctions  in  the  foreign 
policy  field.  They  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  wisdom  of  existing 
embargoes. 

On  March  29.  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  three  distinguished  legal  scholars. 
They  are  Prof.  Stanley  Metzger  of 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  Prof. 
Andreas  F.  Lowenfeld  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  Prof.  Harold  G. 
Maier  of  Vanderbilt  University  Law 
School.  The  hearing  will  take  place  at 
2  p.m.  in  room  2200  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building. 

We  are  urging  the  administration  to 
give  high-level  consideration  to  these  is- 
sues, and  I  hope  soon  to  announce  a  fur- 
ther hearing  with  administration  wit- 
nesses. We  are  also  in  contact  with  in- 
terested members  of  the  public,  who  will 
be  heard  subsequently. 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  ADOPTED 
BY  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ASSASSINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  7. 
1977,  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions adopted  Rules  of  Procedure  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  of  the  House. 
These  rules  contain  a  stringent  set  of 
safeguards  which  are  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  potential  witnesses.  These  for- 
mal safeguards  prevail  both  in  field  in- 
vestigations and  the  formal  sessions  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  adopted  rules 
which  illustrate  the  extensive  concern 
the  committee  has  for  the  constitutional 
and  civil  rights  of  all  prospective  wit- 
nesses include  rules  that  witnesses  may 
be  accompanied  by  an  attorney  and  that 
the  committee  will  provide  a  witness  with 
an  attorney  if  he  is  financially  or  other- 
wise unable  to  secure  counsel;  and  that 
the  attorney  for  a  witness  may  submit 
written  questions  to  the  committee  to  be 
asked  of  his  client. 

Moreover,  the  rules  provide  strict  in- 
vestigative guidelines  which  provide  that 
no  witness  shall  be  recorded  without  his 
prior  knowledge  and  consent;  that  there 
will  be  no  electronic  surveillance  or  wire- 
tapping of  any  person;  that  no  witness 
be  subjected  to  polygraph  or  voice-stress- 
analysis  examination  without  specific 
written  authorization  of  the  witness  and 
a  majority  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee; that  the  results  of  such  tests,  or 
the  failure  or  agreement  to  take  such 
tests,  shall  not  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
finding  of  fact  or  used  in  ^ny  report  or 
at  a  public  hearing;  that  in  all  field 
interrogations  of  prospective  witnesses, 
committee  counsel  and  investigators 
shall  first  identify  themselves  as  repre- 

|.  senting  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassi- 
nations, present  official  credentials,  and 

^advise  each  prospective  witness  of  the 
nature  of  the  investigation  being  con- 
ducted; and  finally,  that  the  use  of  any 
investigative  technique  must  be  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  full  committee. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  adopted 
rules  to  insure  that  classified  and  sensi- 
tive  materials    will   be   properly   safe- 
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guarded,  and  which 
from  discussing  committee 
side  of  the  committee  imless 
authorized  by  the  chairman 
mittee  chairman. 

The  rules  as  adopted  will 
the  Select  Committee  on 
will  be  able  to  conduct  a 
and  effective  investigation 
sassinations  of  President  Kennedy 
Dr.  King,  and  that  it  will 
in  a  manner  which  is  credible 
bring  honor  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  anticipate 
very  near  future  the  House 
a  resolution  to  recreate  the^elect 
mittee  on  Assassinations.  In 
the  committee  and  I  would 
comments  and  suggestions 
leagues  relative  to  these  rulefe 

The  adopted  rules  will  b< 
the  Record  pursuant  to  the 
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A  REASONABLE  RESPON5  E  TO  THE 
SACCHARIN  BAI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  -e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ^r.  KRUEiER)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Spealder,  the  pro- 
posed ban  on  saccharin  announced  last 
week  by  the  Food  and  Drug  ^  administra- 
tion points  out  the  shortcon  ings  of  the 
so-called  Delaney  amendm  ;nt  to  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosi  letic  Act. 

As  you  know,  this  amendm  mt  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edi  cation,  and 
Welfare  to  ban  any  food  add  tive  which, 
after  "appropriate  tests"  is  f  Dund  to  in- 
duce cancer  in  man  or  animal 

This  amendment  does  no'  lodge  any 
additional  power  in  the  FDA;  that  is,  the 
FDA's  power  to  ban  food  add  tives  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  languag<  of  the  De- 
laney amendment.  It  serves  nerely  as  a 
"red  flag,"  which  removes  fr<  m  the  Sec- 
retary any  authority  to  take  ess  drastic 
steps  than  an  outright  ban  tgainst  ad- 
ditives found  to  induce  canceq  after  these 
"appropriate"  tests. 

Now.  I  notice  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  the  FDA  Is  blaming  its  decision  to 
ban  saccharin  upon  the  Co  igress,  and 
in  light  of  the  existence  of  t  le  Delaney 
amendment,  there  is  no  doub  but  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  responsibll  ty  for  this 
action  does  He  here.  I  do  think  it  my  duty, 
however,  to  rise  to  a  partial  defense  of 
the  Congress  by  pointing  out  that  HEW 
and  FDA  determine  the  mea  ling  of  the 
term  "appropriate  test" — sub,  ect  to  court 
review,  to  be  certain — so  th  it  it  is  not 
entirely  the  Congress  fault  tl  lat  the  un- 
fortunate fate  of  a  few  Cai  adian  rats 
has  had  an  equally  unfortur  ate  Impact 
upon  American  consumers  (Jf  artificial 
sweeteners. 

With  this  one  clarification 
can  still  proceed  t%>  the  inescipable 
elusion  to  which  the  Washlfigton 
article  leads  us,  however 
amendment  Is  an  unwieldy 
which  to  judge  and  act  upon 
of  a  most  delicate  nature; 
area  open  to  much  dispute  an( 
jecture  we  rely  upon  an 
mechanism     which     stands 
upon  the  ground. ^as  if  this 
tion  of  black  and  white. 
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In  my  opinion,  Congress  should  act  ex- 
peditiously to  amend  the  law  to  allow 
FDA  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  greater 
discretion  in  selecting  the  appropriate 
remedy  in  the  gray  areas  where  they  are 
forced  by  lack  of  hard  data  or  precedent 
to  make  what  amoimts  to  little  more  than 
a  judgment  call. 

In  1958,  when  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  our  knowledge  of  car- 
cinogens was  not  so  well  developed  as  to- 
day; few  of  us  suspected  the  extent  to 
which  cancer-causing  agents  may  have 
pervaded  our  environment.  Evidence  now 
seems  to  indicate  that  potential  carcino- 
gens are  so  widespread  that  it  is  nearly 
pointless  to  try  to  evade  them  all. 

Until  we  have  more  information  about 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  causes, 
I  fear  that  the  general  public  has  little 
defense  but  to  become  increasingly  fatal- 
istic about  its  continual  exposure  to  sub- 
stances which,  in  one  fonun  or  another 
have  been  labeled  as  "cancer-causing 
agents." 

In  light  of  all  this  confusion,  the  De- 
laney amendment  becomes  a  greater  ob- 
stacle to  the  general  public  than  a  safe- 
guard, unless  an  important  change  is 
made.  As  testing  methods  become  more 
and  more  precise,  an  increasing  number 
of  food  additives  formerly  regarded  as 
safe — sometimes  for  decades — will  be 
swept  off  the  market  by  the  Delaney 
amendment  in  much  the  same  way  the 
manager's  cane  vised  to  whisk  bad  acts 
from  the  vaudeville  stage.  Please  note 
that  more  precise  tests  are  not  neces- 
sarily more  valid  tests,  particularly  if  the 
underlying  assumptions  are  Incorrect, 
namely,  hypothetically,  the  rat-human 
connection. 

Obviously,  the  Congress  needs  to  intro- 
duce a  modicum  of  discretion  and  com- 
monsense  into  a  rigid  statute,  if  we  are 
to  keep  any  food  products'  on  the  shelves 
until  the  time  when  we  imlock  the  mys- 
teries of  cancer  and  Isolate  its  causes. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  do 
just  that.  My  proposal  amends  the  De- 
laney  amendment  to  allow  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  balance  the  potential  danger 
of  a  food  additive's  remaining  on  the 
market  against  the  benefits  which  society 
might  derive  from  its  continued  avail- 
ability. In  the  case  at  hand,  the  Secre- 
tary would  balance  the  dangers  posed  by 
the  continuing  availability  of  saccharin, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  Canadian  rat 
tests,  with  the  demonstrated  need  which 
diabetics  and  chronically  overweight 
people  have  for  this  commodity. 

Once  the  Secretary  had  determined 
that  the  potential  benefits  of  keeping 
saccharine  on  the  market  outweighed  the 
drawbacks,  three  paths  lay  open  to  him : 
First,  he  could  order  further  testing  of 
the  substance  to  verify  or  improve  upon 
the  results  of  the  previous  tests,  and  the 
product  could  remain  on  the  market  dur- 
ing this  evaluation  period:  second,  he 
could  require  all  foods  containing  the  ad- 
ditive to  be  labeled  with  a  public  warn- 
ing that  ingestion  of  the  additive  may  be 
hazardous  to  the  health  of  the  consumer; 
or  third,  in  the  most  severe  cases,  he 
could  allow  the  additive  to  remain  on  the 
market  only  with  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  balanced  ap- 


proach, and  do  not  believe  that  it  in  any 
way  compromises  the  ability  of  the  FDA 
and  HEW  to  remove  a  carcinogenic  food 
additive  from  the  market.  Realistically 
speaking,  the  importance  of  the  Delaney 
amendment  lies  in  its  moral  force  rather 
than  in  its  effectiveness  as  a  tool.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  1958  amend- 
ments to  the  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  make  this  point  clear: 

.  .  .  the  bill  Is  aimed  at  preventing  the  ad- 
dition to  the  food  our  people  eat  of  any 
substances  the  ingestion  of  which  reasonable 
people  would  expect  to  produce  not  Just  can- 
cer but  any  disease  or  disability  .  ,  .  the  bill 
reads  or  means  the  same  with  or  without  the 
Inclusion  of  the  clause  referred  to  (the 
Delaney  amendment).  This  Is  also  the  view 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

In  response  to  all  those  Americans  who 
could  be  asked  to  forego  saccharin  in  the 
near  future  and  countless  other  sub- 
stances in  the  long  run,  I  think  that  the 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  change 
this  law,  so  that  there  will  be  at  least 
as  much  chance  of  equity  as  of  inequity 
arising  from  its  enforcement.  The  present 
situation  is,  I  believe,  unacceptable,  and 
will  grow  more  so  as  time  goes  by. 

For  instance,  a  staff  member  of  mine, 
patriotic  in  his  breakfast  beverage, 
drinks  diet  soda,  not  coffee,  each  morn- 
ing. He  observed  last  week  that  even  on 
the  hottest  Texas  summer  day,  he  had 
consumed,  as  best  he  recalled,  only  23 
cans.  Even  with  substantial  force-feeding 
he  saw  no  way  in  which  be  could  have 
consumed  many  more.  Certainly  he  could 
not  drink  the  777  additional  cans  neces- 
sary to  imbibe  the  quantity  of  sacharin 
carcinogenic  to  the  bladder  of  a  Canadi- 
an rat.  And  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
can  drink  23  cans  in  a  day  probably  has  a 
bladder  of  more  strength  than  any  rat. 

The  moral  of  the  story,  of  course,  is 
that  we  must  be  reasonable  in  our  assess- 
ments. The  text  of  my  reasonable  legisla- 
tion follows: 

H.R.  5138 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug  ancf 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  with  greater 
latitude  In  regulating  food  additives  found 
to  Induce  cancer  In  man  or  animal 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  409 
(c)(3)   of  the  Pederal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  348(c)  (3) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  as  subclauses  (I)  and 
(II)  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
"shall  not  apply  with  respect  to"  In  such  par- 
agraph the  following:  "(1)  any  food  additive 
Intended  to  be  used  as  an  Ingredient  of 
food  for  human  consumption  with  respect 
to  which  additive  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
availability  of  the  additive  outweigh  the  dan- 
gers its  availability  poses  to  the  public  health 
and  safety;  and  (11)  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following: 

"In  the  case  of  a  food  additive  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  has  made  the  deter- 
mination described  in  subparagraph  (A)(1), 
the-^ecretary  may  Include  in  a  regulation 
prom\lgated  under  this  section  for  such  addi- 
tive such  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  addi- 
tive as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 
The  term  "restrictions"  Includes:  (1)  con- 
tinued availability  of  the  additive  to  the 
public  while  appropriate  testing  continues, 
to  verify  the  results  of  prior  tests;  or  (11)  a 
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requirement  that  foods  containing  such  addi- 
tive be  labeled  with  warnings  that  consump- 
tion of  such  additive  may  be  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  consumer;  or  (111)  a  re- 
quirement, in  the  instance  of  greatest  pub- 
lic danger  combined  with  the  least  probable 
public  benefit  from  continued  availability  of 
the  additive,  that  such  additive  be  available 
to  the  public  by  physician's  prescription 
only.". 


LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FOR  DIS- 
POSITION OF  FUNDS  TO  PAY  A 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  COWLITZ 
TRIBE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along 
with  my  colleague,  Norm  Dicks  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  am  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  218. 

We  are  introducing  this  legislation  at 
the  request  of  the  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe. 
They  assure  me  that  the  tribe  stands 
united  in  this  request  and  that  no  fac- 
tion within  the  enrolled  membership  is 
in  opposition  to  this  plan. 

In  1973  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  accepted  a 
compromise  settlement  in  docket  No.  218 
and  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
awarded  the  tribe  $1,550,000  for  land 
taken  without  benefit  of  treaty  or  com- 
pensation. The  tribe  then  presented  its 
plan  for  distribution  of  the  judgment 
awarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  November  4,  1974,  the  Secretary 
submitted  a  plan  for  distribution  of  the 
judgment  award  that  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  submitted  by  the  Cow- 
litz Tribe.  The  tribe,  however,  was  not 
notified  of  the  Secretary's  plan  and  only 
became  aware  of  it  shortly  before  it 
would  have  become  law. 

The  tribe  then  appealed  to  Congress- 
man Lloyd  Meeds  and  to  Senators  Mag- 
NusoN  and  Jackson  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  On  March  16,  1975,  H.R. 
5090  and  S.  1334  were  introduced.  On 
December  15,  1975,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  5090  after  deleting  section  inci) 
that  prpvided  for  $10,000  to  be  set  aside 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cowlitz 
Indian  Tribe.  No  action  was  taken  by 
the  Senate  after  the  hearing  of  record 
and  the  bills  died  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  94th  Congress. 

We  feel  that  this  session  of  Congress 
should  settle  this  matter  through  legis- 
lation which  enables  members  of  the 
Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  this  land  claim  settlement  before 
another  year  passes. 

This  bill  has  one  difference  from  the 
previous  bill.  The  tribe  is  requesting  that 
20  percent  of  the  claim  settlement  be  set 
aside  for  the  acquisition  of,  land,  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe. 
The  amount  requested  is  $310,000.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $300,000  over  the  amount 
requested  in  1975. 

On  this  request,  Congressman  Dicks 
joins  with  me  in  requesting  that  hearings 
be  held  by  the  committee  to  which  the 
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bill  is  assigned,  so  that  members  of  the 
Cowlitz  Tribe  may  present  to  the  com- 
mittee their  reasons  for  increasing  the 
amount.  Also,  their  reasons  why  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  money  for  the 
land  acquisition  be  set  aside  in  this 
fashion  should  be  shared  with  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  no  position  on  this  is- 
sue. We  feel  the  committee,  after  hearing 
the  testimony  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe,  will 
be  best  qualified  to  make  the  decision. 
Text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  218 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  b  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  July  1,  1973 
(87  Stat.  99) ,  to  pay  a  judgment  to  the  Cow- 
litz Tribe  of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  218,  together  with 
the  Interest  thereon,  after  pajmient  of  at- 
torney fees  and  litigation  expenses,  and  such 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  in  effecting  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  distributed  as 
provided  herein. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons — 

(1)  who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act; 

(2)  who  are  lineal  descendants,  of  one- 
sixteenth  degree  or  more  of  Cowlitz  blood, 
of  members  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians 
as  It  existed  in  1863;  and 

(3)  whose  name  or  the  name  of  a  lineal 
ancestor  appears  as  a  Cowlitz  Indian  on  any 
available  census  roll  or  other  record  or  evi- 
dence acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  In  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  that 
purpose.  The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  utilization  of  available  rolls  or 
records  and  eligibility  for  enrollment  of  an 
application  shall  be  final. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  enrolled  pursuant 
to  this  section  as  a  descendant  of  the  Cow- 
litz Tribe  If  such  person  has  shared  In  or  is 
eligible  to  share  In  a  per  capita  distribution 
of  a  Judgment  against  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  any  other  tribe,  except  through 
inheritance,  nor  shall  any  person  be  so  en- 
rolled if  such  person  is  currently  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  any  other  Indian  Tribe. 

Sec.  3.  The  funds  authorized  to  be  dis- 
tributed herein  shall  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Three  hundred  ten  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  (Twenty 
per  cent  of  judgment  award,  in  compliance 
with  P.L.  93-134)  prior  to  per  capita  dis- 
tribution, for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  Cowlitz  Tribe.  Site  of  said 
land  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Cowlitz  Tribe. 

(2)  The  balance  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  per  ca^ta  to  those  eligible  for 
enrollment.  Sums  payable  to  adult  living 
enrollees  or  adult  heirs  of  deceased  enrollees 
shall  be  paid  directly  to  such  persons.  Sums 
payable  to  living  enrollees  who  are  minors  or 
under  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures,  including  the 
establishment  of  trust,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  October  19,  1976  (87  Stat.  466)  shall 
apply  td  funds  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


CONGRESSMEN  WEISS,  UDALL  AND 
SEIBERLING  URGE  -PROHIBmON 
OF  SPENDING  FOR  SST  IN  H.R. 
4088 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  sent 
the  following  letter  to  our  colleagues 
urging  them  to  halt  back  door  efforts  to 
construct  a  supersonic  transport  without 
explicit  congressional  consent: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  16.  1977. 

De.\r  Colleague:  On  this  Thursday,  March 
17th,  H.R.  4088  (the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorizations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1978)  will  be  considered  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

At  first  glance  this  bill  seems  to  be  a  rou- 
tine authorization  bill,  but  In  reality  It  Is 
not. 

On  page  18  and  19  of  the  accompanj-lng 
House  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
report  (H.  Rept.  95-67),  NASA  Is  required  to 
undertake  a  study  for  an  "overall  program 
plan"  for  developing  and  constructing  a  Su- 
personic Transport.  According  to  this  report 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  for  NASA  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Departments  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Defense  and  EPA  to  conduct  com- 
prehensive planning  to  insure  that  a  Super- 
sonic Transport  (SST)  will  be  ready  for  air- 
ports In  the  U.S.  by  the  early  I980's.  The 
Committee  mandated  that  this  plan  be  ready 
by  September  1977. 

In  mandating  the  NASA  overall  plan  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
renames  the  SST  as  the  AST  or  Advanced 
Supersonic  Transport.  The  Committee  asks 
that  we  fund  studies  for  this  AST — some- 
how indicating  that  this  is  different  from  an 
SST.  An  SST  Is  still  an  SST  even  if  you  call 
it  an  AST! 

As  you  know,  on  March  18,  1971  (almost 
6  years  ago  to  date)  both  houses  of  Congress 
rescinded  governmental  funding  of  the  SST 
on  the  basis  of  environmental  concerns,  ex- 
cessive cost,  and  apparent  lack  of  profit- 
ability. 

This  bill  would  permit  NASA  to  carry  out 
research  with  the  prime  purpose  of  de- 
veloping such  an  SST  as  was  rejected  by 
Congress  six  years  ago.  There  are  tremen- 
dous doubts,  already,  about  the  European 
SST — Concorde.  We  believe  It  Is  an  Impor- 
tant matter  which  the  whole  House  should 
decide. 

We  will  introduce  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  Thursday  to  preclude  the  use  of  funds 
for  this  study  until  such  funding  is 
specifically  authorized  by  subsequent  act 
of  Congress. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Sejbelinc. 
Ted  Weiss. 
Morris  K.  Udall. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Social  Security 
Rights  Act  to  insure  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration— SSA — will  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  improve  its  opera- 
tions in  order  to  eliminate  its  hearing 
backlog  and  claim  processing  delays. 

The  need  for  good  government  serv- 
ice was   eloquently   stated   by  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  Se;retary 
fano  last  week  when  he  announced 
reorganization  of  HEW: 

Making  government  work  Is 
It    Is   simply    necessary,    for 
competence  government  canno ; 
not — have  the  confidence  of 
people. 


Cali- 
the 


1  LOt  glamorous. 

srlthout    basic 

and  should 

;he   American 


Enactment  of  the  Soc  al  Security 
Rights  Act  would  make  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  work  ag  tin. 

In  1975,  when  the  so<  ial  security 
"hearings  crisis"  reached  it  i  peak,  there 
were  111,000  requests  for  heirings  pend- 
ing, mainly  on  social  secur  ty  disability 
claims,  and  the  median  pre  cessing  time 
was  224  days.  Subsequently  the  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  i:i  December 
1975  which  SSA  indicated  i  ^ould  enable 
it  to  reduce  the  huge  bacl!  log  of 'cases 
to  approximately  75,000  anc  the  median 
processing  time  to  90  days  1  y  July  1977. 
It  Is  now  March  1977,  an  1  the  latest 
'  available  figures — January  1977 — show 
that  although  the  backlog  :  las  been  re- 
duced to  81,592,  the  media  i  processing 
time  is  still  a  long  220  days-  -after  soar- 
ing to  304  days  in  January  1976.  In  the 
Cleveland  Hearing  Office,  wl  ere  my  con- 
stituents' claims  are  heard,  the  median 
processing  time  is  even  high  ;r,  266  days. 
Clearly,  SSA  will  not  reach  its  process- 
ing time  goal.  In  fact,  SSA  officials  re- 
port that  they  have  entirelj  abandoned 
this  goal.  It  Is  evident  tha  the  Social 
Security  Rights  Act  is  neede  I  more  than 
ever. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act — 
section  555h — requires  that  "within  a 
reasonable  time,  each  agenci^  shall  pro- 
ceed to  conclude  a  matter  ]  resented  to 
it."  For  the  last  7  years,  ;he  median 
processing  time  for  SSA  hearings  has 
been  wholly  imreasonable  by  any  stand- 
ard. Since  1970,  hundreds  o'  thousands 
of  social  security  disabilltj  claimants 
have  been  denied  their  right  to  decisions 
on  their  claims  within  a  reas  )nable  time. 
On  October  29.  1976,  the  i  r.S.  District 
Court,  District  of  Connectlci  t,  in  White 
against  Mathews,  ordered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  j  nd  Welfare 
to  incrementally  reduce  heiirlng  proc- 
essing time  in  Connecticut  ;o  120  davs 
by  July  1978.  In  his  Septemb  ;r  29  ruling 
In  this  case.  District  of  Connecticut 
Chief  Judge  T.  Emmet  Clarl ;  found  the 
"lengthy  and  persistent  d«  lays"  deny 
"due  process  rights  to  aggr  eved  appli- 
cants and  conflicts  with  the  statutory 
purposes  and  provisions  of  th ;  Social  Se- 
curity and  Administrative  Procedure 
Acts."  The  court  further  oi  dered  that 
HEW  "grant  prospective  payments  to 
those  claimants  who  fall  to  r  >celve  thel^- 
final  decision  within  the  msximimi  de- 
lays" in  the  order. 

The  court's  finding  for  rea  ionable  ac- 
tion by  SSA  is  consistent  wlf  i  section  3 
of  the  Social  Security  Rights  Act  which 
would  place  a  limit  of  120  c  ays  on  the 
amount  of  time  SSA  ^an  spe  id  in  proc- 
essing social  security Y^Jleft  claims  at 
the  hearing  level.  It  ^ould  rive  claim- 
ants the  right  to  requ^  an<  to  receive 
emergency  payments  /wlthii  10  day, 
based  on  their  earnings  reco  -ds.  If  they 
have  not  received  notiflcatI<  n  of  deci- 
sions on  their  claims  within  :  20  days  or 
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if  their  claims  have  been  approved  but 
their  benefit  payments  delayed. 

The  time  limits  set  forth  in  the  Social 
Security  Rights  Act  are  entirely  reason- 
able. They  are  based  on  the  average 
processing  times  SSA  experienced  in  the 
late  sixties  before  additional  program  re- 
sponsibilities and  Increased  claim  sub- 
missions adversely  affected  SSA's  proc- 
essing ability  and  they  give  SSA  an  ad- 
ditional 30-days  leeway. 

The  idea  of  setting  time  limits  for  proc- 
essing Government  benefit  claims  is  not 
new.  It  has  worked  well  under  the  food 
stamp  program  where  applications  for 
benefits  must  be  reviewed  and  decided 
withih  30  days  and  in  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program  where 
the  limit  \i  45  days.  More  recently,  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  requires  that  States  adminis- 
ter unemployment  insurance  programs  in 
such  a  way  "to  Insure  full  payment  of  im- 
emplojment  compensation  when  duel" 
the  Labor  Department  issued  regulations 
requiring  claims  to  be  paid  within  15 
days. 

If  time  limits  are  appropriate  and 
workable  for  these  programs,  how  can 
we  not  justify  providing  needy  social  se- 
curity claimants  with  similar  rights? 
Census  Bureau  statistics  show  that  ap- 
proximately 25 'c  of  families  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level  are  social  security 
recipients.  Most  claimants  have  contrib- 
uted regularly  with  every  paycheck  to 
their  social  insurance  and  they  deserve 
to  have  their  cases  considered  promptly. 
When  Congress  passed  the  black  lung 
and  SSI  programs,  the  social  security  dis- 
ability program  and  the  SSA  appeals  sys- 
tem suffered  tremendously.  Although  at 
the  time,  SSA  overestimated  its  ability 
to  take  on  these  programs,  surely  Con- 
gress must  take  the  final  responsibility 
for  the  imposition  of  extra  burdens  on 
SSA  and  consequent  delays  in  claim  deci- 
sions. The  Social  Security  Rights  Act  will 
require  both  the  SSA  and  the  Congress 
to  address  in  a  realistic  maimer  how  new 
programs  or  program  revisions  can  be 
administered  by  SSA. 

This  point  is  important  in  view  of  leg- 
islation I  understand  may  pass  the  Con- 
gress this  session  which  would  require 
the  review  of  some  70,000  black  lung 
cases  again  by  SSA  and  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  the  passage  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  Furthermore,  we  must 
now  take  Into  account  the  additional 
burden  being  placed  on  SSA  as  a  result 
of  HEW  Secretary  Califano's  reorga- 
nization order  which  puts  the  Assistance 
Payments  Administration  and  other  or- 
ganization units  related  to  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under 
SSA. 

In  a  report  issued  on  October  1,  1976, 
titled  "Problems  and  Progress  in  Holding 
Timelier  Hearings  for  Disability  Claim- 
ants," the  General  Accounting  Office, 
GAO,  recommended  several  steps  the 
SSA  should  take  to  eliminate  Its  hearing 
delays,  including  some  which  appar- 
ently would  incur  little  additional  costs. 
However,  the  GAO  believes,  with  regard 
to  hearing  delays,  that  "the  most  serious 
problem  Is  the  backlog."  GAO  concluded 
that  reasonable  processing  time  cannot 


be  achieved  until  the  "backlog  Is  con- 
siderably reduced."  In  the  past  18 
months,  SSA's  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  has  reduced  the  backlog  from 
from  110,000  to  approximately  81,500. 
The  Bureau  estimates  that  a  workable 
backlog  is  aroimd  70,000  cases.  It  appears 
that  SSA  has  the  capability  to  reduce  Its 
backlog  by  another  10,000  by  the  end  of 
1977.  However,  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Rights  Act  will  insure  that  SSA 
will  stay  on  the  right  track  and  that 
the  kind  of  crisis  which  occurred  In  the 
early  seventies  will  not  happen  again. 

Furthermore,  while  the  White  de- 
cision— referenced  above — is  a  most  wel- 
come one,  the  net  result  will  be  that  SSA 
will  divert  administrative  law  judges 
from  other  hearing  offices  to  bring  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  In  Con- 
necticut into  compliance  with  the  court 
order— worsening  the  hearing  delays 
elsewhere.  We  cannot  have  piecemeal 
justice  for  disability  and  other  SSA 
claimants  depending  on  where  they  live 
and  whether  they  have  the  resources  to 
take  SSA  to  court  to  get  prompt  action 
on  their  claims.  Clearly,  national  legis- 
lation is  needed.  . 

Social  security  programs  reach  almost 
all  Americans  at  some  point  In  their  lives. 
The  SSA  disability  and  appeals  systems 
have  been  In  deep  trouble  for  many  yeers, 
and  Congress  can  no  longer  Ignore  Its 
responsibility  for  this  situation.  We  must 
act  to  resolve  it  by  setting  fair  and  rea- 
sonable standards  for  SSA  claim  proc- 
essing and  benefit  sei-vices  to  the  public 
and  by  providing  SSA  with  any  addi- 
tional personnel  and  other  resources  they 
may  require  to  meet  these  standards.  ESi- 
actment  of  the  Social  Security  Rights 
Act  would  Insure  the  achievement  of  nhe 
purpose  of  social  security  programs,  to 
provide  insurance  against  loss  of  earn- 
ings In  the  event  of  retirement,  death,  or 
disability. 

A  summary  and  copy  of  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced follows  these  remarks: 

SECnON-BT-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

The  purpose  of  the  Social  Security 
Rights  Act  Is  to  give  individuals  the 
right  to  receive  emergency  benefit  pay- 
ments under  three  circumstances:  First, 
if  they  experience  long  delays  in  obtain- 
ing decisions  on  their  social  security 
claims;  second,  if  they  experience  long 
delays  in  obtaining  benefits  for  claims 
already  approved;  or  third,  if  they  are 
already  receiving  social  security  benefits 
and  their  monthly  benefits  are  Inter- 
rupted for  no  apparent  reason. 

Section  2  of  the  Social  Security  Rights 
Act  would  permit  individuals,  who  are 
already  receiving  social  security  benefits 
and  whose  check  does  not  arrive  within 
5  days  of  the  date  regularly  fixed  for 
delivery,  to  submit  a  request  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  a  replace- 
ment bene^t  check.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide any  individual  submitting  such  a  re- 
quest with  a  duphcate  check,  or  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  he  or  she  Is  not  en- 
titled to  receive  It,  within  10  days. 

Section  3  of  the  Social  Security  Rights 
Act  would  place  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  time  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration  can  spend   In  processing 
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social  seciurlty  benefit  claims  at  all  levels 
of  the  determination  and  appeal  process 
as  follows:  Initial  claims,  90  days;  re- 
consideration requests,  90  days;  hearing 
requests,  120  days;  and  Appeals  Coun- 
cil reviews,  120  days.  The  act  would  also 
give  claimants  the  right  to  request  and 
to  receive  emergency  payments  within 
10  days,  based' on  their  earnings  records, 
if  they  have  not  received  notification  of 
decisions  on  their  claims  within  the 
specified  periods  of  time,  or  If  their 
claims  have  been  approved  but  their 
benefit  payments  delayed. 

H.R.  6151 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  that  procedures  be  estab- 
lished for  the  expedited  replacement  of 
imdellvered  benefit  checks,  to  require  that 
decisions  on  benefit  claims  be  made  within 
specified  periods  and  to  require  that  pay- 
ment of  benefits  on  Approved  claims  begin 
promptly  tT 

Be  it  enacted  by  i^  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Rights  Act." 

EXPEDITED    REPLACEMENT    OP    LOST,    STOLEN,    OR 
TTMDELIVEREI)    BENEFIT    CHECKS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Expedited  Replacement  of  Lost,  Stolen,  or 
Undelivered  Benefit  Checks 

"(r)  In  any  case  In  which  the  check  Issued 
to  or  for  an  Individual  In  payment  of  any 
benefit  due  him  or  her  under  this  title  Is 
lost  or  stolen  or  for  any  other  reason  has 
not  reached  him  or  her  on  the  day  regularly 
fixed  for  delivery  of  such  check  or  within  five 
days  thereafter,  such  Individual  may  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  written  request  (In 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  In  regulations)  for  tho  Isauance  of 
a  new  check  In  replacement  thereof;  and  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary   to  a.ssure   that,   within  no  more 

^than  ten  days  after  such  request  Is  sub- 
mitted, either  (1)  the  replacement  check  Is 
Issued  and  delivered  to  such  Individual  as 
requested  or  (2)  a  full  and  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  the  individual 
is  not  entitled  to  the  check  for  which  he  or 
she  has  requested  a  replacement  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Individual  In  writing.". 

(b)  Section  206(q)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shaU  re- 
quire any  individual  to  utilize  the  proce- 
dures established  under  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  any  allegation  or  claim,  in  lieu  of 
the  procedures  established  under  subsec- 
tion (r).  If  the  allegation  or  claim  Is  one  to 
which  subsection  {\)  Is  applicable.". 

TIME  LIMITATIONS  FOE  DECISIONS  ON  BENEFIT 
CLAIMS  AND  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  BENEFITS  ON 
APPROVED    CLAIMS 

Sec.  3.  Section  205(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

( 1)  by  inserting  "  ( l ) "  after  "(b) ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  — 
"(1)  the  decision  ^f  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
rights  of  any  Individual  Initially  appljrlng 
for  a  payment  under  this  title  shall  be  made 
within  ninety  days  after  application  for 
such  payment  Is  filed; 

"(11)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  a 
reconsideration  of  any  decision  described  In 
clause  (1)  shall  be  made  within  ninety  days 
after  application  for  such  reconsideration 
is  filed; 


"(ill)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  hearing  held  with  respect  "to  any  deci- 
sion described  In  claxise  (1),  whether  affirm- 
ing, modifying,  or  reversing  such  decision, 
shall  be  made  within  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty days  after  the  request  for  such  hearing 
is  filed;  and 

"(Iv)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  Appeals  Council  review  held  with  re- 
spect to  any  decision  described  In  clause 
(1),  whether  affirming,  modifying,  or  revers- 
ing such  decision,  shall  be  made  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  request 
for  such  a  review  is  filed  or  after  the  Ap- 
peals Council  itself  makes  a  decision  to  re- 
view a  decision. 

"(B)  If  any  decision  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  any  monthly  bene- 
fit under  this  title  Is  not  made  within  the 
period  specified  In  the  applicable  clause  of 
subparagraph  (A) ,  such  individual  shall  up- 
on request  (and  within  ten  days  of  making 
such  request)  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to 
such  monthly  benefit  as  determined  solely 
on  the  basis  of  such  Individual's  application 
and  the  applicable  record  of  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income;  and  If  such  decision 
remains  unmade  at  the  end  of  any  calendar 
month  beginning  after  the  close  of  such  pe- 
riod, such  individual  shall  upon  request  (and 
vtdthln  ten  days  of  making  such  request)  be 
paid  an  additional  amount  equal  to  such 
benefit  as  so  determined 

"(C)  Amounts  paid  to  an  individual  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  in  no  event  be  con- 
sidered overpayments  for  purposes  of  section 
204. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  individual  claim  to 
monthly  benefits  under  this  title  is  approved, 
payment  of  such  benefits  shall  begin  no  later 
than  the  day  regularly  fixed  for  delivery  of 
benefit  checks  In  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  claim  was  ap- 
proved. If  the  benefit  check  is  not  received 
by  such  Individual  on  such  day  or  within 
the  succeeding  five  days  thereafter,  such  in- 
dividual shall  upon  request  (and  within  ten 
days  of  making  such  request)  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  the  monthly  benefit  so  ap- 
proved; and  If  the  benefit  check  Is  not  re- 
ceived by  such  individual  on  the  day 
regularly  fixed  for  delivery  of  checks  in  any 
subseq.ueht  months  or  within  five  days  there- 
after, such  individual  shall  upon  request 
(and  within  ten  days  of  making  such  re- 
quest) be  paid  an  additional  amount  equal 
to  the  monthly  benefit  so  approved.". 

effective   DATES 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  shall  apply  with  respect  to  checks  Issued 
In  payment  of  amounts  due  for  months  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  3  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  applications  (for  payment 
or  reconsideration)  and  requests  (for  hear- 
ings or  appeals  Council  Review)  made,  and 
claims  approved,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ASSASSINATIONS  AS  ADOPT- 
ED MARCH  7,  1977 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  following  rules  adoprted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations : 

RULE    1 — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

1.  The  Rules  of  the  House,  and  In  particu- 
lar the  Committee  rules  enumerated  in 
Clause  2  of  Rule  XI,  are  the  rules  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assa.sslnatlons,  to  the 
extent  applicable,  and  by  this  reference  are 


Incorporated.  Any  subcommittee  shall  be 
part  of  the  committee,  and  subject  to  the  a\i- 
thorlty  and  direction  of  the  committee  and 
to  Its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

RTTLE    2 — MEETINGS 

2.1  The  regular  meeting  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  10:00  a.m.  on  every  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  of  each  month  when  the 
House  is  in  session.  Additional  meetings  m»y 
be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of 
the "  Committee  In  accordance  with  Clause 
2(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

2.2  The  Committee  and  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  may  not  sit.  without  special  leave, 
while  the  House  Is  reading  a  measure  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

2.3  In  accordance  with  Clause  2(g)  of 
Rule  XI,  each  meeting  of  the  Committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  dpen  to 
the  public  except  when  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present  determines  by  roll  call  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided 
However,  that  no  persons  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  such  congressional 
staff  as  they  may  authorize,  shall  be  present 
at  any  meeting  which  has  been  closed  to  the 
public. 

2.4  Record  votes.  A  roll  caU  vote  of  the 
Committee  may  be  had  on  the  request  of 
one  Member.  The  result  of  each  roll  call 
vote  shall  be  recorded  and  the  record  shall 
be  made  available  for  Inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  at  the  Committee 
office.  Such  record  shall  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or 
other  proposition;  the  name  of  each  Mem- 
ber voting  for  or  against,  and  whether  by 
proxy  or  in  person,  and  the  Members  present 
but  not  voting. 

2.5  Quorum.  One-third  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purposes 
of  transacting  business  other  than  reporting. 
However,  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  evidence  Jjy  the 
committee  or  a  subco^imlttee  shaU  consist 
of  two  Members. 

2.6  Records.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Clerk  and  Staff  Director  to  keep  or  cause  to 
be  kept  a  verbatim  transcript  of  all  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  proceedings.  Including 
the  record  of  votes  on  any  matter  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  taken  and  of  all  quorum  calls 
together  with  all  motions,  points  of  order, 
parliamentary  Inquiries,  rulings  of  the  chair 
and  appeals  t&erefrom.  The  record  shall  show 
those  Members  present  at  each  meeting. 

2.7  Proxies.  A  vote  by  any  Member  in 
the  committee  or  In  any  subcommittee  may 
be  cast  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  in 
writing  for  use  during  each  roll  call  in  which 
such  Member's  proxy  is  to  be  voted.  Each 
proxy  shall  designate  the  Member  who  is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorization  and  shall  l?p 
limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  Member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess, 
adjourn  or  other  procedural  matters.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Member  assigning  his  vote  and  shall  contain 
the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum.  The  Member  does  not  have  to  ap-  /' 
pear  in  person  to  present  the  proxy. 

2.8  Notice  of  Meetings.  The  Chairman,  In 
the  case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  the 
committee,  and  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings  to  be 
conducted  by  a  subcommittee,  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  the  datej  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  ! 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that  hear- 
ing unless  the  committee  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing 
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3.1  Participation   of 
Members   of   the   committee 
privilege  of  sitting  with  anj 
during  Its  bearing  or 
participate  in  such  hearings 
but  no  such  Member  who  is 
of  the  subcommittee  shall 
ter  before  such  subcommittee 

3.2  Interrogation  o/ 
tee  Members   may  question 
when    they    have    been 
Chairman  for  that  purpose, 
5-minute  period  until  all 
have  had  an  opportunity  to 
ness.  The  5-minute  period  fo 
witness  by  any  one  Member 
only  with  the  unanimous 
bers  present.  The  questlonlni 
both  full  and  subcommittee 
be  initiated  by  the  Chalrmo^ 
the  ranking  minority  party 
other  Members  alternating 
Jority  and  minority.  In 
to  question  witnesses,  in 
Chairman  shall  take  into 
ratio  of  the  majority  to 
present  and  shall  establish 
ognition  for  questioning  in 
as  not  to  disadvantage  the 
majority.  The  Chairman  may 
by   recognizing    two   majority 
each     minority     Member 
Chairman  or  any  Member  may 
counsel  for  the  purpose  of 
ness  for  a  period  to  be 
Chairman. 

3.3  Additional  Rules.  The 
tlonal  rules  shall  atJply  to 
hearing  procedures: 

(1)  The  Chairman  at  ar 
hearing  shall  announce  in  the 
ment  the  subject  of  the 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  commltte« 
clause  shall  be  made  avallab^ 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses    at 
may  be  accompanied  by  thel  • 
for  the  purpose  of  advising 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chairman  may  pun 
order  and  decorum,  and  of 
Ics  on  the  part  of  counsel 
excUislon  from  the  hearings 
mlttee  may  cite  the  offender 
for  contempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee 
dence  or  testimony  at  an 
ing  may  tend  to  defame, 
Inate  anv  person,  it  shall — 

(a)  receive  such- evidence 
executive  session: 

( b )  afford  such  person  an 
untarily  to  appear  as  a  witness 

(c)  receive  and  dispose  of 
such  person  to  subpena 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in 
(5),    the    Chairman    shall 
committee  shall  dispose  of 
Pf  na  Additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony 
ecutiv^  session  may  be 
public  sessions  without  the 
Committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of 
witnesses  may  submit   brief 
sworn  statements  in  writing 
the  record.  The  Committee  is 
of  the  pertinency  of  testifoon; 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9 )  A  witness  may  obtain  a 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a 
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OT,   if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when 
aMthorized  by  the  Committee. 

3.4  Witness'  counsel  may  submit  written 
questions  to  be  propounded  to  his  or  her 
client.  Such  questions  will  be  asked  by  the 
Committee  If  a  majority  of  the  members 
consent. 

3.5  Any  objection  by  witness'  counsel 
mxist  be  specifically  ruled  upon  by  the  chair- 
man or  presiding  member  and  such  rulings 
shall  be  the  riUing  of  the  Committee,  unless  a 
disagreement  thereon  is  expressed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  present.  In  the  case 
of  a  tie,  the  rule  of  the  chair  will  prevail. 

3.6  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  offer  each  witness  and/ 
or  counsel,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  or  her 
testimony,  the  opportunity  to  explain  or  am- 
plify that  testimony.  The  time  afforded  each 
witness  or  counsel  shall  not  exceed  5  min- 
utes, unless  extended  for  good  cause  by  the 
Chairman.  The  Committee  or  subcommittee 
may  ask  additional  questions  to  the  witness 
at  the  conclusion  of  any  such  explanation  or 
amplification. 

3.7  If  a  witness  who  desires  counsel,  but 
is  financially  or  otherwise  unable  to  secure 
counsel,  informs  the  Committee  in  writing  at 
least  48  hours  in  advance  of  his  or  her  in- 
ability to  retain  counsel,  the  Committee  will 
secure  voluntary  independent  counsel  for  the 
witness.  Such  attempts  by  the  Committee 
to  secure  counsel  will  not  include  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  to  an  attorney  representing  a 
witness  at  a  Committee  hearing.  Failure  of 
a  witness  to  agree  to  the  counsel  provided 
will  not  excuse  the  witness  from  appearing 
and  testifying. 

3.8  A  witness  shall,  upon  request,  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  preliminary 
transcript  of  his  or  her  testimony  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  correctly  transcribed 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  his  or  her  coun- 
sel during  such  inspection.  If  the  testimony 
was  gtVen  in  executive  session,  the  witness 
may  only  inspect  the  preliminary  transcript 
at  a  location  to  be  determined  by  the  Cem- 
mittee.vAny  corrections  in  the  transcription 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witness  which  the 
witness  desires  to  make  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Committee  within  5  days 
after  the  transcription  of  his  or  her  testi- 
mony. However,  changes  shall-  only  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  making  minor  gram- 
matical corrections  and  editing,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  substance  of  the 
testimony.  Any  questions  arising  with  respect 
to  such  editing  shall  be  decided  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  Committee  will  furnish  the  witness 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  his  or  her  testi- 
mony when  it  is  made  public,  at  no  expense. 

RULE   4 STATEMENTS   UNDER  OATH   BT 

DESIGNATED     COUNSEL 

4.1  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  222, 
Counsel  on  the  committee  staff  may  be  desig- 
nated to  obtain  statements  from  a  witness 
who  is  placed  under  oath  by  an  authority 
who  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State. 

4.2  Subpoenas  may  not  be  utilized  to  ob- 
tain such  statements.  Counsel  mxist  advise 
the  person  that  such  statements  are  volun- 
tary. The  person  giving  a  statement  shall  be 
provided  a  copy  of  that  statement  by  desig- 
nated counsel.  Such  statements  are  not  to  be 
considered  testimony  before  the  committee, 
but  may  be  used  by  the  conunlttee  or  its  staff 
in  piirsulng  investigative  leads  and  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  witnesses  before  the 
committee;  and  may  be  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  record  only  when  (a)  the  person  Is 
dead  or  (b)  the  committee  determines  that 
m  the  Interest  of  Justice  and  economy,  with 
due  regard  to  the  Importance  of  presenting 
oral  testimony,  the  statement  should  be  so 
iised. 

4.3  Witnesses  giving  statements  under 
oath  to  designated  counsel  must  be  advised 


by  counsel  that  they  have  the  right  to  have 
their  own  counsel  while  giving  such  state- 
ments. 

RULE  5 — SUBPENAS 

5.1  Procedure.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued 
only  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  speci- 
fied In  Clause  2(m)  (2)  (A)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Each  subpena  shall  be  served  with  a  copy 
of  H.  Res.  222,  95th  Congress,  first  session, 
and  a  copy  o  fthe  Rules  of  this  Committee 
which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  Issuance 
of  the  subpena. 

5.2  Power  to  Sit  and  Act;  Subpena  Power. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
Its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 222  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  U 
authorized  (subject  to  subparagraph  (b)  (1) 
of  this  paragraph)  — 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
or  in  any  other  country,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  had  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  docu- 
ments, tangible  objects,  and  other  things 
of  any  kind,  as  It  deems  necessary.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  or 
any  Member  designated  by  the  Chairman, 
may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  (1)  A  subpena  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
under  subparagraph  (a)  (2)  in  the  conduct 
of  any  investigation  or  series  of  investiga- 
tions or  activities,  only  when  authorized  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  voting,  a  major- 
ity being  present.  The  power  to  authorize 
and  issue  subpenas  under  subparagraph 
(a)  (2)  may  be  delegated  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  such  rules  and  under  such  limitations  as 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  may  pre- 
scribe. Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
conunittee  or  any  Member  designated  by  the 
Committee  or  subconunlttee. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  subpena  Issued 
by  the  committee  under  subparagraph  (a) 
(2)  may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or 
directed  by  the  House. 

5.3  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee,  no  Member  of 
the  Committee  or  staff  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpenaed  by  the 
Committee. 

5.4  Witnesses  shall  be  subpenaed  at  a 
reasonably  sufficient  time  In  advance  of  any 
hearing  in  order  to  give  the  witness  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  the  hearing,  employ 
counsel  should  (s)he  so  desire,  and/or  pro- 
duce the  materials  called  for  by  a  subpena 
duces  tecum.  The  Committee  shall  determine, 
in  each  particular  Instance  what  period  of 
time  constitutes  reasonable  notice;  however, 
in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  24  hours,  un- 
less the  witness  waives  such  notice. 

RULE  6 — BROADCASTINC  OF  COMMITTEE  HEAR- 
INGS AND  MEETINGS  AND  GENERAL  PRESS 
POLICY    OP    THE    COMMITTEE 

6.1  O^jon  approval  by  the  Committee,  all 
Committee  and  subcommittee  •  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  may  be  cov- 
ered, in  whole,  or  In  part,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  such  methods  of  coverage. 

6.2  The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittees  are 
authorized  to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
Committee  or  its  subcommittees,  respec- 
tively, whether  hearings  which  are  open  may 
be  broadcast,  unless  the  committee  or  its 
subcommittees  respectively  by  majoritr  vote 
determine  otherwise. 

6.3  Permission  for  such  coverage  shall  be 
granted  only  under  the  following  conditions: 
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(1)  Live  coverage  by  radio  or  television 
shall  be  without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witnesses  served  with  a  subpoena 
by  the  committee  shall  be  required  against 
his  or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any 
hearing  or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony 
while  the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by 
radio  or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the 
request  of  any  witness  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cam- 
eras, operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be 
permitted  in  the  room.  The  allocation  among 
the  television  media  of  the  positions  of  tele- 
vision cameras  in  the  room  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  fair  and  equitable  procediures 
as  devised  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  Mem- 
ber to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Television  and  radio  media  equipment 
si^ll  not  be  Installed  in,  or  removed  from, 

^       thJj  room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobellghts, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used,  except  that 
the  television  media  may  InstaU  addltlona-1 
lighting  in  the  room,  without  cost  to  the 
government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  television  coverage  at  "the 
then  ciirrent  state  of  the  art. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photog- 
raphers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  In- 
ternational Jlewsplctures.  If  request  is  made 
by  more  than  five  of  the  media  for  cover- 
age, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrangement  de- 
vised by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Press 
Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  by  the  other  media. 

(in  Television  and  radio  media  person- 
nel shall  be  then  currently  accredited  to  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

(12)  Still  photography  personnel  shall  be 
then  currently  accredited  to  the  Press  Pho- 
tographers' Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still 
photography  shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

6.4  The  staff  of  the  Committee  shall  not 
discuss  with  anyone  outside  the  staff  either 
the  substance  or  procedure  of  their  work  or 
that  of  the  Committee  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman. 

RULE  7 — INVESTIGATIVE  GUIDELINES 

7.1  Tape  Recordings.  No  conversation  of 
Committee  Members  or  staff  with  any  per- 
son shall  be  recorded  without  the  prior 
knowledge  and  or  written  consent  of  the 
person  whose  conversation  is  to  be  recorded. 
A  transcribed  copy  of  any  recording  so  made 
will  be  furnished  to  the  recorded  party  upon 
his  or  her  request,  at  no  expense  to  the  re- 
corded party. 


7.2  (a)  Polygraphs.  No  person  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  polygraph  test,  nor  shall 
any  such  tests  be  made  or  given  without  the 
specific,  written  authorization  of  the  person 
concerned.  No  such  tests  may  be  made  or 
given  without  the  specific,  prior  and  writ- 
ten authorization  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  a  majority  being 
present.  No  such  test  may  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  a  finding  of  fact,  or  be  referred  to  in  any 
public  report  or  public  hearing.  Results  of 
any  such  test  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any 
person,  other  than  the  person  tested,  who 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Committee  or  staff 
employee  authorized  by  the  Chairman.  Nor 
shall  the  failure  or  agreement  to  take  a 
polygraph  test  form  the  basis  of  any  find- 
ing of  fact,  or  be  referred  to  In  any  public  re- 
port or  public  hearing,  or  be  otherwise  pub- 
licly disclosed. 

(b)  Voice  Analysis.  No  recording  made 
with  the  permission  of  the  recorded  party 
pursuant  to  Rule  7.1  shall  be  subject  to  me- 
chanical voice  analysis  without  a  written 
consent  from  the  recorded  party  specifically 
authorizing  such  analysis.  No  such  tests  may 
be  made  or  given  without  the  specific,  prior 
and  written  authorization  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  a  majority  being  pres- 
ent. Results  of  any  such  test  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed to  any  person,  other  than  the  person 
tested,  who  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  staff  employee  authorized  by  the  Chair- 
man. Neither  the  results  of  any  such  test 
nor  the  failure  or  agreement  to  take  such 
test  shall  form  the  basis  of  any  finding  of 
fact,  or  be  referred  to  in  any  public  report 
or  public  hearing,  or  be  otherwise  publicly 
disclosed. 

7.3  Electronic  Surveillance:  Wiretapping. 
There  shall  be  no  electronic  surveillance  or 
wiretapping  of  any  person. 

7.4  Interrogations.  In  all  Interrogations  of 
prospective  witnesses,  committee  investi- 
gators and  counsel  shall  first  identify  them- 
selves as  representatives  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Assassinations  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  shall  present 
official  credentials  Issued  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House.  The  investigator  or  counsel  shall  ad- 
vise each  such  person  of  the  nature  of  the 
investigation  being  conducted. 

7.5  Prior  to  the  utilization  of  any  investi- 
gative techniques  not  otherwise  covered  by 
these  Rules,  such  technique?  would  be  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee. 

RULE   8 — TRAVEL 

8.1     Travel  of  Member  and  staff. 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lutions as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
Committee  Members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
reimbursed  for  any  Member  or  any  staff 
Member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  au- 
thorization of  the  Chairman.  Travel  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  for  any  Mem- 
ber and  any  staff  Member  in  connection  with 
the  attendance  of  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  of  any  subcommittee  thereof  and 
meetings,  conferences,  and  investigations 
which  Involve  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Before  such  authorization  is  given 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  In 
writing  the  following: 

( 1 )  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  Is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  the  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  is  to  be  made:  and 

(4)  the  names  of  Members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  Members  and  staff  of  the 
Committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,    or    attending    meetings    and    con- 


ference involving  activities  or  subject  mat- 
ter under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the' 
Committee  or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior 
authorization  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Chairman.  Before  such  authorization  Is  given, 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman, 
in  writing,  a  request  for  sucii  authorization. 
Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  In  a  man- 
ner that  allows  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  for  review  before  such  travel  Is  sched- 
uled to  begin,  shall  Include  the  following: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel 
will  occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be 
visited  and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent 
In  each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities 
for  each  country  for  which  travel  is  author- 
iezd  together  with  a  description  of  the 
purpose  to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  Com- 
mittee Jurisdiction  Involved;    and 

(E)  the  names  of  Members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  Is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  shall  be  Initiated  by  the  Chairman 
and  shall  be  limited  to  Members  and  per- 
manent employees  of  the  Committee 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  In- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (or  Members  and  staff 
attending  meeting  or  conferences)  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  the  Chairman  cover- 
ing the  activities  and  other  pertinent  ob- 
servations or  Information  gained  as  a  result 
of  such  travel. 

(c)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness shall  be  governed  by  applicable  laws, 
resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions pertaining  to  such  travel.  • 

RULE    9 ^PBOCEDtTRES,    REGULATIONS    AKD    RULES 

9  The  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions shall  be  established,  modified,  amended 
or  repealed  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  a  majority  of  the  committee  be- 
ing present,  provided  that  prior  written  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided each  Member  of  the  committee  not 
less  than  48  hours  before  those  changes  are 
to  be  discussed  by  the  committee. 

RULE    10 — PROCEDURES   FOR   HANDLING    ASSASSI- 
NATIONS INQUIRY  MATERIAL 

10.1  Before  the  commencement  of  any 
presentation  at  which  testimony  will  be 
heard  or  papers  and  things  considered,  each 
Committee  Member  will  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  all  papers  and  things  that  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Committee  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise.  No  Member  shall  make  the  list  or 
any  part  thereof  public  unless  authorized  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

10.2  The  chief  counsel,-  after  discussion 
with  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  shall  Initially  recommend  to  the 
Committee  the  testimony,  papers,  and  things 
to  be  presented  to  the  Committee.  The  de- 
termination as  to  whether  such  testimony, 
papers,  and  things  shall  be  presented  in 
open  or  executive  session  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  House  and  of 
this  Committee. 

10.3  Before  the  Committee  is  called  upon 
to  make  any  disposition  \vith  respect  to  the 
testimony  or  papers  and  things  presented  to 
it,  the  Committee  Members  shall  have  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  examine  all  testi- 
mony, papers,  and  things  that  have  been 
obtained  by  the  inquiry  staff.  No  Member 
shall  make  any  of  that  testimony  or  those 
papers  or  things  public  unless  authorized 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee,  a 
quorum  being  present. 

10.4.  All  examination  of  papers  and 
things  other  than  in  a  presentation  shall  be 
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made  In  a  secure  area 
purpose.  Copying,  duplicating 
classified   or   other  material 
tlve  by  the  Committee  Is  . 
where  authorized  by  a  Member 

10.5  Any  Committee 
additional   testimony,  papers 
the  Committee's  attention. 

10.6  Only   testimony, 
that  are  Included  In  the 
ported   to  the  House;    all 
papers,  or  things  will  be 
iitlve  session  material. 

10.7  The  Committee  or  Its 
win  at  all  times  endeavor  to 
to    full,    complete    and 
considered  relevant  for  Its 
now  held  by  any  local,  state  o 
Inal  Jvistlce  or  intelligence 

Any   agreements  regarding 
subcommittee  access  to  ag 
between  the  Committee  and  _ 
local,  state,  or  federal  agency 
by  majority  vote  of  the  full 
Rule  11 — Riiles  for  the 

Inquiry  Staff 

lu  addition  to  rules  of 
contained  In  other  rules  of 
and   the   House,   the   following 
apply: 

11.1  Staff  officers  of  the 
operate    under   strict    securlt; 
One  guard  shall  be  on  duty 
control  entry.  All  persons  e 
mlttee  area  shall  Identify 

11.2  Classified    or     other 
Com^mittee  deems  sensitive 
gated  In  a  secure  storage 
be    examined    only    at    supert' 
facilities  within  the  secure  ar*  l. 
duplicating  of   such   documer  ts 
things   is   prohibited  except 
thorlzatlon  of  a  Committee 

11.3  Access  to  classified 

piled  to  the  committee  shall 
the  Committee  and  chief 
Committee  staff  members 
security  clearances  and  a  need 
to   a  designated   personal   sta 
each  Committee  Member,  that 
member  also  having  the  -^^.. 
clearances  and  a  need  to  know 

11.4  Testimony    taken     or 
things  received  by  the  staff  sh4ll 
closed  or  made  public  by  the  . 
thorlzed  by  a  majority  of  the 

11.5  Executive    session 
records  shall  be  available  to 
for  inspection  In  person  but 
leased  or  disclosed  to  any  othe 
out  the  consent  of  a  majorltj 
mittee. 

11.6  The  professional  and 
the  Committee  shall  be  _, 
remuneration   determined   in 
AS  the  Committee  shall 
Jorlty   vote,    a   majority   of 
being  present,  within  the 
for  such  purposes  by  the  C^ 

The  professional  and  clerics  [ 
Committee : 

(A)  shall  be  appointed 
race,  creed,  sex.  or  age,  and 
basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
respective  positions; 

(B)  shall  not  be  assigned  an  r 
than  those  pertaining  to  Comm  t 

The  Committee  may  terminate 
of  any  professional  or  clerical 
by  a  majority  vote,  a  majority 
mittee  being  present 
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12.1     Each  subcommittee 
exercise  all  powers  conferred 
tees  by  the  Resolution  establl. 
Committee  on  Assassinations, 
not  limited  to  the  authority 
hearings,    authorize    subpenas 
dence,  and  report  to  the  full 
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all  matters  referred  to  it  or  under  Its  Juris- 
diction. Subcommittee  Chairman  shall  set 
dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  their  re- 
spective subcommittees  after  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  and  other  subcommittee 
Chairman  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simul- 
taneous scheduling  of  full  Committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  or  hearings  when- 
ever possible. 

12.2  There  shall  be  the  following  standing 
subcommittees  of  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Assassinations : 

(a)  Subcommittee  on  the  Assassination  of 
John  P.  Kennedy;  and 

(b)  Subcommittee  on  the  Assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stump,  for  March  16  and  17,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Ketchttm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  the  balance  of  the  day 
and  March  17,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  graated  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  Grassley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  1  hour,  on  March  22, 
1977. 

Mr.  RuDD,  for  1  hour,  on  March  22, 
1977. 

Mr.  Steers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heftel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsPDJ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Krueger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bonker,  for  5  minutes,  today.  • 

Mr.  W2ISS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 


to 


{'.a. 


Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  to  include 


extraneous  material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,691. 

Mr.  Pepper,  remarks  to  precede  vote  on 
Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  Patten,  remarks  to  precede  vote  on 
Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  remarks  to  precede  vote  on 
Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Philip  Burton  on 
his  amendment  offered  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mt.  Leach)  and  to  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  DERwiNSKi-in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr;  RuDD  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Steers  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Martin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Le  Fante. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Blouin. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  WiRTH. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  Oxtinger. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  925.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facUitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
Impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1746.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome;  and 

H  Ji.  3839.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  17,  1977  (H.  Doc. 
95-48),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

•  Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
tliat  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1746.  To  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  chrome;  and 

H.R.  3839.  To  rescind  certain  budget  au- 
th.  rlty  recommended  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  January  17,  1977  (H.  Doc.  95- 
48  > ,  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  17,  1977,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATTONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics)  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1976  on  Independent  research 
and  development  and  bid  and  proposal  costs, 
piu^uant  to  section  203(c)  of  Public  Law 
91-441;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  corrections  to  the  Commission's 
annual  report  on  its  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  previously  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  problems  with  Government  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  computers  from  No- 
vember 1965  to  December  1976  (FGMSD- 
77-14,  March  15,  1977) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer, 
transmitting  his  annual  report  for  the  15- 
month  period  ended  September  30,  1977;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  an 
Interim  report  on  electric  utility  rate  de- 
sign proposals,  pursuant  to  section  203  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act 
(Public  Law  94-385);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Assoclatl^fpi-trans- 
mlttlng  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  founda- 


tion for  the  year  ended  September  80,  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  natural  salt  pollu- 
tion control  study,  Brazos  River  Basin,  Tex., 
In  partial  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  adopted 
August  12,  1954,  and  a  resolution  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  adopted 
June  13,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-101);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Ulus- 
tratlons. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  management  deficiencies  In  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (FPCD-77-15, 
March  15,  1977) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Armed 
Services. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  second  aiuiual  report  of  the  Corporation's 
Office  of  Bank  Customer  Affairs,  pursuant  to 
section  18(f)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  anlended  (88  Stat.  2197) ; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  Board's  second  annual  re- 
port on  its  activities  under  section  18(f) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  pur- 
suant to  section  18(f)  (5)  of  the  Act  (88  Stat. 
2197);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
the  sixth  report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at 
licensed  nuclear  facilities,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-438) ;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  411.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4800.  A  bUl  to 
4xtend  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  for  an  additional  year, 
to  revise  the  trigger  provisions  In  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  96-83). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Conunittee  on  International 
Relations.  H.R.  5040.  A  bUl  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  for  fiscal  year  1977.  (Rept.  No.  95- 
84) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  Airo  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau/e  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,(  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
NTJiraio,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gore,  and  Mrs.  Penwick)  : 
H.R.  5100.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  any  re- 
duction in  the  monthly  benefits  of  a  fully 
instired  Individual,  who  Is  otherwise  entitled 
to  old-age  Insurance  benefits,  by  reason  of 
any  outside  earnings  which  may  be  received 


by  such  Insured  individual;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfomla  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  WiHTH,  Mr.  Am- 
BBo,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Screuer.  Mr. 
Beilenson,   Mr.    Walkeb,    and   Mr. 
Winn)  : 
HJt.  5101.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions   for    activities   of   the    Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  IlUnols  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Pauntkot,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Metcalfe,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.   MuRt-HY   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
MtiKPHT    or    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Scheueh)  : 
H.R.   5102.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Public 
Works  and  Economic   Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  to  establish  an  emergency 
Federal  economic  assistance  program,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  communities 
of  the  Nation  which  meet  certain  economic 
and    employment    criteria    to    be    economic 
disaster  communities,  and  for  other  purposes 
Jointly,  to  the  Conmilttees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rostenkowski)  : 
HJl.  5103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  excise  tax 
refunds  in  the  case  of  certain  warranty 
adjustments  on  tires,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CONTE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Oberstab,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Early,   Mr.  Jenrktte,  and 
Mr.  Roe): 
HJR.    5104.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  planning  and  development  of  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina,    Mr.    Moorhead    of    Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Cornwell)  : 
H.R.    5105.   A   bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  planning  and  development  of  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  5106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment through  the  Federal  Disability  Insur-  - 
ance  Trust  Fund  to  private  physicians  for 
services   in   supplying   medical   evidence   of 
record  needed  to  evaluate  claims  for  social 
security  disability  benefits  linder  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on    Ways    and   Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  5107.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  project  for  navigation  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  Blair  and  Sitcum  Waterways, 
Tacoma  Harbor,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Brothill,      Mr.      Cleveland,      Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edwabos 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Whtt- 
LEY,   Mr.   English,   Mr.   Ruppe,   Mr. 
Runnels,  Mr.   Bevill,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson    of   Texas,    Mr.    Derwinski. 
Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.   Murphy   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.   Symms,   and   Mr.   Mitchell   of 
New  York) : 
H.R.  5108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  and  for  other  puri>o6es;   to 
the  Committee  on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for 
Rose,  Mr.  John  L. 

KINGTON,  Mr.  MXTBTHA 

Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Dttncan  o 
Mr.     MoFFZTT,     Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Blouin 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Stakk 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dellums 
Mr.    SoLARz,    Mrs 
Habkin,     Mr.     Stokes, 

TSONCAS)  ^ 

H.R.  .5109.  A  bin  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny 
for  amounts  paid  or  incurred  by 
pursuant  to  an  employee  healtfc 
plan  If  such  plan  does  not 
pregnancy   benefits;    to   the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
H.R.   6110.  A  bill  to  Impose 
limitations  on  the   Importatloi 
Into  the  United  States  during 
1977  and  1978,  and  to  Impose  a 
ported  shrimp;  to  the  Commlt1|ee 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Ok 
himself.   Mr.   Qtjatle. 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Mo'trL 
Schttlze)  : 
HH.  5111.  A  bill  to  provide 
arles  of  the  Members  of  C' 
subject  to  reduction  If  a  lev 
determined  by  the  Congress  to 
Is  exceedea,  and  to  repeal  pro 
allowing  cost-of -living  adjust 
salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  5112.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  home  Insulation  costs;  to  th< 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 
H.R.  5113.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
of  Education,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Government 

By  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO 
H.R.  5114.  A  bill  to  amend 
tratlve  Procedure  Act  to  provide 
making  hearings  required  by 
primarily  concern  a  single  unit 
ernment,  geographic  area,  or 
within  such  unit,  area,  or  State: 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD   (for 
Mr.  Stmms)  : 
H.R.  5115.  A  bUl  to  repeal 
Xvisof  the  Public  Health 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   i 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McHUGH  (for 
Macihre)  : 
H.R.  5n5.  A  bill  to  provide  foi 
on  congressional  campaign  exper 
for  partial  public  financing  of 
primary  and  congressional  general 
to  the  Committee  on  House 
By  Mr.  MEEDS : 
H.R.    5117.    A    bill    to   provide 
authorities  to  the  Secretary  of 
to  facilitate  emergency  actions 
the  Impacts  of  the  1976-77 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insufer 

H.R.  5118.  A  bUl  to  amend  th 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972.  to 
tions  4417a  and  4442  of  the  Rev 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  othfr 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Flshecles. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself 
BAL,    Mr.    RooNEY,    Mr 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Honker,  Mr.  Down^? 
RIO.   Mrs.  Llotd  of 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Drinan.   Mrs.   Metner. 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Walsh 
LEY,  Mr.  RiNALDO.  and 
H3.  5119.  A  bUl  to  amend 
crimination  in  Employment  Act 
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.  Mr.  RoT- 

Biaggt,    Mr. 

Hr.  Blothn, 

Mr.  Flo- 

Mr. 

ncHES.  Mr. 

Ms.  Oakar, 

Mr.  Grass - 

Marks)  : 

Age  Dis- 

of  1967  to 


Ter  nessec. 


^i■ 


tlie 


provide  that  all  Federal  employees  described 
in  section  16  of  such  act  shall  be  covered  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  act  regardless  of 
and  Labor. 

their  age;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo,    Mr.    Bauctjs,    Mr.    Bingham, 
Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Car- 
net,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois,   Mr.   CONYERS,   Mr.   Dellxtms, 
Mr.   DiGGs,   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   Duncan 
of    Tennessee,    Mr.  Edgar,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards  of   California,   Mr.    Fascell, 
and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
HJi.  5120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  that  all  Federal  employees  described 
in  section   15  of  such  act  shall  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act  regardless  of 
their  age;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
KiN,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mb.    Holtzman,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.    Kostmayeh,    Mr.    Lago- 
MARsiNo,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,   Ms.    Miktjlski,   Mr.   Mi- 
neta,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Nolan,   Mr.   Ottinger,  Mr.   Patten, 
and  Mr.  Rahall)  : 
H.R.  51i21.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  that  all  Federal  .^mployees  described 
in  section  15  of  such  act  shall  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act  regardless 
of  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.    . 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tonry,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 
H.    Wilson   of   California,   Mr.   Ya- 
tbon,  and  Mr.  Zeperetti)  : 
HJi.  5122.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  that  all  Federal  employees  described 
in  section  15  of  such  act  shall  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act  regardless 
of  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor „^^ 

ByMr^ERKINS: 
HJi.  5123.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Federal 
civil  defense  program,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  5124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  charges  for  waste 
treatment    services;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STEERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brodhead.  and  Mr.  Carter)  : 
H.R.  5125.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  under  such  title  for  durable 
medical  equipment:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS : 
H.R.  5126.  A  bill  to  repeal   the  earnings 
limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALSH : 
H.R.   5127.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    WAXMAN    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Baohxo,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mrs.  Burke 
of   California,   Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pat- 
ten,      r.    Patterson    of   California, 
Mr.    Scheuer.    Mr.    Seiberlinc,    Mr. 


SoLABz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  ^t     California,     and     Mr. 
Drinan)  : 
H.R.  5128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the  duty 
to  bargain  collectively  Includes  bargaining 
with  respect  to  retirement  benefits  for  re- 
tired employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

r  By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia : 
H.R.  5129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  in  providing 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  5130.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  to 
assure  Increased  supplies  of  natural  gas  at 
reasonable    prices    for    consumers,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  5131.  A  bill  to  reimburse  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for    uncompensated    leave    earned    by    such 
employees   during   fiscal    year   1932;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  5132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
cultural aircraft  from  the  alrcrart-«se-  tax, 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.CORNWELL: 
H.R.  5133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  relating  to  assistance  to 
be  provided  to  States  and  local  governments 
during  any  emergency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD   (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Ammerman,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Shuster, 
and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.R.  5134.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  district  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  5135.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  all  American  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
control  illegal  trade  in  narcotics:  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California)  : 
H.R.  5136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  inactive  and  overlapping  Federal  pro- 
grams,   to    require    authorizations    of    new 
budget  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  "to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  zero-base  review   aftid 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  projected  costs  and  savings  of  actions 
proposed  through  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
of  the  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   KEMP    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California) : 
H.R.  5137.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch;  to  require  rules  and  regulations 
proposed  by  executive  agencies  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress:  to  Impose  certain  ad- 
ditional   requirements    upon    the    President 
and  executive  agencies:  and  to  tighten  the 
standards  of  official  conduct  by  officers  and 
employees  of  executive  agencies;   Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Judiciary,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Rules,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KRUEGER: 
H.R.    5138.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  greater  latitude  in  regulating  food  ad- 
ditives found  to  induce  cancer  In  man  or 
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animal;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr, 
Emery)  : 

H.R.  5139.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
union  organization  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  5140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
/  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
food  additives  and  to  permit  the  continued 
use  of  saccharin  until  an  evaluation  is  com- 
pleted; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  5141.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  reduced  old-age  insurance  benefits 
to  women  at  age  55,  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  full  wife's  or  widow's  benefits  at 
such  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

H.R.  5142.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5143.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 
the  Inpatient  hospital  deductible  under  the 
medicare  program  to  its  1976  level:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  spe- 
cial tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5145.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  the  cost 
of  drugs  requiring  a  doctor's  prescription 
among  the  medical  expenses  with  respect  to 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Con- 
able.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Pike)  : 

H.R.  5146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  comJSetltlon  bobsleds  and 
luges;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

H.R.  5147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  retirement  savings  in  the  case  of  Indi- 
viduals who  have  limited  participation  un- 
der pension  plans  and  to  expand  the  cases 
In  which  Joint  and  survivors  annuity  cover- 
age is  to  be  provided  under  certain  pension 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 

H.R.  5148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  worker  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  In  order  to  provide  that  workers 
may  be  covered  under  certification  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  such  assistance  If  they  are 
totally  or  partially  separated  from  adverse- 
ly affected  employment  within  2  years  before 
the  date  of  the  petition  for  such  certifica- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  5149.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
establishing  a  nationwide  system  to  restore 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims  and  by  re- 
quiring no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  using  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  public  roadways;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mineta)  : 

H.R.  5150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  by 
the  United  States  for  certain  medical  serv- 


ices and  treatment  provided  to  U.S.  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  suffering  from 
physical  Injuries  attributable  to  the  atomic 
bonjb  explosions  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  in  August  1945;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  5151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  proce- 
dures be  established  for  the  expedited  re- 
placement of  undelivered  benefit  checks,  to 
require  that  decisions  on  benefit  claims  be 
made  within  specified  periods  and  to  require 
that  payment  of  benefits  on  approved  claims 
begin  promptly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roncalio)  : 
H.R.  5152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  revise 
the  black  lung  benefits  program  established 
under  such  act  In  order  to  transfer  the  resid- 
ual liability  for  the  payment  of  benefits  un- 
der such  program  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  coal  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.    TRAXLER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Cabr,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Maguire,  Mr.  Cornwell,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Fithian)  : 
H.R.  5153.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suffer 
losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  livestock  quarantined 
or  condemned  because  such  conamodlties  or 
livestock  have  been  found  to  contain  toxic 
chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public  health;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  5154.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,   to  extend   certain   benefits   to 
former -employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wamp- 
LER,  Mr.  Poage,  and  Mr.  Sebelius)  : 
H.R.  5155.  A  bill  to  enable  wheat  producers, 
processors,  end  product  manufacturers,  and 
consumers  of  wheat  foods  to  work  together 
to  establish,  finance  on  an  equitable  basis, 
and  administer  a  coordinated  program  of 
research  and  education  to  promote  and  im- 
prove human  nutrition  through  the  use  of 
wheat  and  wheat  products  as  human  foods 
within  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma : 
HR.  5156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  ap- 
propriate tests  before  a  food  additive  may  be 
banned  as  inducing  cancer  in  man  or  animal 
and  to  permit  the  marketing  of  such  an  addi- 
tive with  appropriate  warning  labeling;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Burton,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  John 
L.    Burton,    Mr.    Pattison    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Stockman, 
Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    RuppE,    Mr.    Reuss,    Mr. 
Holland,    Mrs.    Keys,    Mr.    Mineta, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  5157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  limited  pub- 
lic financing  of  congressional  general  election 
campaigns,  to  provide  that  candidates  re- 
ceiving public  funds  In  Presidential  elections 
may  accept  certain  contributions  and  make 
Increased  expenditures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  B.\ucus,  Mr.  Beard 
of   Rhode    Island,    Mr.    Bedell,   Mr. 

BEILENSON,         Mr.         BiNCHAM.         Mr. 

■    Blanchard,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.     BONKER,     Mr.     Brodhead,     Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
CoNYERs.   Mr.   CouGHLiN,   Mr.   Del- 
lums, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Downey,  and 
Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.R.   5158.  A  bill   to  provide  for  limited 
public    financing    of    congressional    general 
election   campaigns,   to  provide  that  candi- 
dates receiving  public  funds  in  Presidential 
elections  may  accept   certain  contributions 
and  make   increased   expenditures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
hlrnself,    Mr.   Phillip   Burton,    Mr. 
Udall,    Mr.    Wirth.    Mr.    Eckharot, 
Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foed  of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Prasee,    Mr.    Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hannafobd, 
Mr.   Harkin,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr.   Hol- 
LENBECK,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
Kostmater,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Levi- 
TAS,  and  Mr.  Lundine)  : 
H.R.  5159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  limited  pub- 
lic financing  of  congressional  general  elec- 
tion campaigns,  to  provide  that  candidates 
receiving  public  funds  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions may  accept  certain  contributions  and 
make  Increased  expenditures,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Hotise  Ad-      "* 
ministration. 

By     Mr.     UDALL     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Phillip   Burton,   Mr.    Anderson  of 
Illinois,    Mr.    Wirth.    Mr.    ^TAGt^RE. 
Mr.  Market.  Mr.  Mazzoli,   Mr.   Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr.  McKin- 
NET,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Metxer,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,   Mr.   Moffett, 
Mr.   Nolan,   Mr.   Oberstar,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.    5160.    A   bUl   to   provide   for   limited 
public  financing  of  congressional  general  elec- 
tion campaigns,  to  provide  that  candidates 
receiving  public  funds  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions may  accept  certain  contributions  and 
make  Increased  expenditures,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committed  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.   PHILLIP  BURTON   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Anderson    of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.    Santini,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  TsoNGAS.^liIr. 
Vento,  Mr.   Walgren.   Mr.   Waxman, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whalen, 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Krebs)  : 
H.R.   5161.  A  bill   to   provide   for   limited 
public    financing    of    congressional    general 
election  campaigns,  to  provide  that  candi- 
dates receiving  public  funds  !n  Presidential 
elections   may   accept   certain  .  contributions 
and  make   increased  expenditures,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
that  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  pre- 
viously awarded  to  Dr.  Mary  Edwards  Walker 
In  1865  be  restored  to  her;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR   (for  himself,   Mr. 

Ruppe,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 

Rinaldo,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 

Market,  and  Mr.  Quayle)  : 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
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I  Susan 
F  }st 


Tnin  self, 


irr. 
Edwa:  :ds 

hollenbe  ck 

IlT 


Concurrt  nti 


Governi  lent 


United  States  with  respect  t> 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  tbi 
By  Mr.  RU8SO: 
H.J.  Res.  331.  Joint  resolution 
February  15  of  each  year  as 
Day;   to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RTAN    (for 
Coin,   Mr.   Badillo, 
Mr.  Capoto,  Mr 
nla,  Mrs.  Few  wick 
Oilman,  Mr. 

NEB,   Mr.    MOLLOHAN, 

Spzxlman,  Mr.  Stzebs, 

KAN)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.    163. 
urging  the  Canadian 
sess  Its  policy  of  pern^ttlng 
newborn  harp  seals;   to  the 
International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    MARTIN    (for 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Emeky,  M 
Chables   H.    Wilson 
Mr.  AtrCom,  and  Mr. 
H.    Res.    408.    Resolution 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  ban 
should  take  effect  without  jJrloi 
al  approval;  to  the  Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.    Res.    409.    Resolution 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  ban 
should  take  effect  without  prloi 
al  approval;  to  the  Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for 
QXTIE,  Mr.  RtTPPE,  Mr. 
Vento,    Mr.   Nolan, 

VOLKMEB,    Mr.    D 

Clawson,  Mr.  Hughes, 
of  California.  Mr 
NET,   ilT.  Cabteb,   Mr. 
Stanton,   Mr.    Ginn, 
Mr.  Cochran  of  Mlsslss 
TisoN  of  New  Tork,  Mr 
Illinois,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
H.  Res.  410.  Resolution  to 
Congressional    Record    contain 
account  of  remarks  actually 
floor,  and  for  other  purposes 
mlttee  on  Rules. 


Mr.  Au- 

BtTBCENEB, 

of  Callfor- 

FlSHER,   Mr. 

,,  Mrs.  Met- 

PiKE,  Mrs. 

and  Mr.  Wax- 


resolutlon 

to  reas- 

he  kUUng  of 

<  tommlttee  on 


himself,    Mr. 

Blotjtn,  Mr. 

tt   California, 

Pi  essler) : 

e3  pressing    the 

on  saccharin 

congression- 

on  Interstate 


ea  pressing  the 
on  saccharin 
congression- 
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lE 

Mr. 
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Frrm  in 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xfcll: 
45.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
glnia,  relative  to  the  claims  of 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Doch 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
Services. 


x:  :il,  private 
inti  aduced  and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESpLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule 

bills  and  resolutions  were 

severally  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr.  D'AMOURS: 
H.  R.  5162.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Davies;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  5163.  A  bin  for  the  relief 
Khrlsty    Cruz;    to    the    Committee 
Judiciary. 

By  .Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.R.   5164.   A   bill   for   the 
Simmons  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the 
Judiciary. 


tie 


rel  lef 
Comn  ittee 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule 
posed  amendments  were 
follows: 
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B.  Anthony 

Office  and 
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,  Mr.  Dow- 
Sawter,   Mr. 

SCHXTLZE, 
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a    verbatim 
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pro- 
submitted  as 


H.R.  4088 
By  Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS: 
On  page  21  after  line  24  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"SUNjSHINE  IN  government 

"Sec.  7(a)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Administrator  who — 

"(1)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(2)  has  any  known  financial  Interest  in 
any  person  who  applies  for  or  receives  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act; 

"ShaU,  beginning  on  February  1,  1978,  an- 
nually file  with  the  Administrator  a  written 
statement  concerning  all  such  Interests  held 
by  such  officer  or  employe  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Sucji  statement  shall 
be  available  to  the  public. 
"(b)  The  Administrator  shall— 
"(1)  act  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

"(A)  to  define  the  term  'known  financial 
Interest'  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(B)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which 
the  requirement  to  file  written  statements 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  will 
be  monitored  and  enforced.  Including  appro- 
priate provision  for  the  filing  by  such  officers 
and  employees  of  such  statements  and  the 
review  by  the  Administrator  of  such  state- 
ments; and 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  l  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
closures and  the  actions  taken  In  regard 
thereto  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
"(c)  In  the  rules  prescribed  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
Identify  specific  positions  of  a  nonpollcymak- 
Ing  nature  within  the  Administration  and 
providte  that  officers  or  employees  occupying 
such  positions  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
requlre^nts  of  this  section. 

"(d)  /|ny  officer  or  employee  who  Is  sub- 
ject to,  ftid  knowingly  violates,  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,500  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
Renumber  the  following  sections. 
Page  21.  after  line  24,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  making  appointments  to  posi- 
tions within  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration    which    Involve    any 
activity  with  respect  to  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  any  position  within  the 
competitive  service,  the  examination  rating 
of  any  individual  who  is  granted  a  pardon  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  4483  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  5  points  below  that  to  which 
such  Individual  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  position  within  the 
excepted  service,  only  Individuals  who  were 
not  granted  such  a  pardon  shall  be  consid- 
ered unless  there  are  no  such  Individuals 
who  are  qualified  and  available  for  such 
position. 

Page  22.  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and  In- 
sert  "Sec.  8". 

Page  22,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and  In- 
sert "Sec.  9". 

Page  16.  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing subsections  accordln^y) ; 

(h)  no  part  of  any  funds  avaUable  to  the 
Administrator  may  be  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  overall  program  plan  relating  to 
technology  for  Advanced  Supersonic  Trans- 
ports, or  for  any  other  study,  analysis,  plan- 
ning, research,  or  development  relating  to 
such  transports  unless  such  plan  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  this  Act. 
HJi.  4250 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 


Strike  out  all  language  which  follows  the 
enacting  clause  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following  language: 

TITLE  I— PROTECTION  OF  ECONOMIC 
RIGHTS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY 

Sec.  101.  (a)   Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,    as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end   thereof  " :  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  in  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph (4)  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services  or  any 
Inducement  of  any  individual  employed  by 
any  eAployer  primarily  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  on  the  site  to  strike  or  re- 
fuse  to   perform   services   at   the   site      of 
the    construction,    alteration,    painting,    or 
repair  of  a  building,  structure,  or  other  work 
and  directed  at  any  of  several  employers  who 
are   in   the   construction   industry   and   are 
Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  venturers  or  In  the 
relationship  of  contractors  In  such  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  at  such 
site:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  the 
above  proviso  shall  be  construed  to  permit 
a    strike    or    refusal    to    perform    services 
or  any  Inducement  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed  by  any  person   to  strike  or  refuse 
to    perform    services    In    furtherance    of    a 
labor  dispute,  unlawful  under  this  Act  or 
In  violation  of  an  existing  collective  bar- 
gaining   contract,    relating    to    the    wage.s, 
hours,  or  other  working  conditions  of  em- 
ployees employed   at   such   site   by   any   of 
such  employers,  and   the  Issues  in  dispute 
Involve  a  labor  organization  which  is  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  an  employer  at  t!ie 
site   who   is  not   engaged   primarily  In   the 
construction  Industry:  Provided  further.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  above  provisos  noth- 
ing   herein    shall    be    construed    to    permit 
any    act    or    conduct    which    was    or    may 
have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
this     subsection:     Provided    further.    That 
nothing  In  the  above  provisos,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  act  which  was  not 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the  provisions 
of    this    subsection    existing    prior    to    the 
enactment  of  such  provisos:   Provided  fur- 
ther. That   nothing   in   the   above   provisos 
shall  be  construed   to   authorize  picketing, 
threatening  to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  pick- 
eted, any  employer  where  an  object  thereof 
Is  the  removal  or  exclusion  from  the   site 
of  any  employee  on  the  ground  of  sex,  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  or  because  of 
the  membership  or  nonmembershlp  of  any 
employee  In   any   labor   organization:    Pro- 
vi^d  further.  That   nothing  In  the  above 
provisos    shall    be    construed    to    authorize 
picketing,  threatening  to  plck«t,  or  causing 
to  be  picketed,  any  employer  where  an  object 
thereof  Is  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an 
employer  to  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee, or  to  discriminate  against  an  em- 
ployee  with   respect   to   whom   membership 
in    a   labor   organization    has   been   denied 
or  terminated  on  some  ground  other  th?.n 
his  failure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and 
the  initiation  fees  uniformly  required  as  a 
condition   of   acquiring   or  retaining   mem- 
bership, or  to  exclude  any  labor  organization 
on  the  ground  that  such  labor  ©rganization 
is  not  affiliated  with  a  national  or  Interna- 
tional  labor  organization   which  represents 
employees  of  an  employer  at  the  common 
site:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  In  the 
above  provisos  shall  be  construed  to  permit 
any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization  to  re- 
quire an  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain 
with  any  labor  organization  presently  pro- 
hibited by  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (b) : 
Provided  further.  That  If  a  labor  organiza- 
tion engages  In  picketing  for  an  object  de- 
scribed In  paragraph   (7)   of  subsection   (bi 
and  there  has  been  filed  a  petition  under 
subsection    (c)    of  section   9,   and  a  charge 
imder  subsection  (b)  of  section  10,  the  Board 
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shall  conduct  an  election  and  certify  the  re- 
sults thereof  within  fourteen  calendar  days 
from  the  filing  of  the  later  of  the  petition  and 
the  charge:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
In  the  above  provisos  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  any  picketing  of  a  common  situs  by 
a  labor  organization  to  force,  require,  or  per- 
suade any  person  to  cease  or  refrain  from 
using,  selling,  purchasing,  handling,  trans- 
I>ortlng,  In  the  products  or  systems  of  any 
other  producer,  processor,  or  manufacturer. 
In  determining  whether  several  employers 
who  are  In  the  construction  industry  are 
Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  ventures  at  any  site, 
ownership  or  control  of  such  site  by  a  single 
person  shall  not  be  controlling." 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  where  a  State  law 
requires  separate  bids  and  direct  awards  to 
employers  for  construction,  the  various  con- 
tractors awarded  contracts  In  accordance 
with  such  applicable  State  law  shall  not  for 
the  purposes  of  the  third  proviso  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  be  considered  Joint  venturers  or  In 
the  relationship  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors with  each  other  or  with  the  State  or 
local  authority  awarding  such  contracts  at 
the  common  site  of  the  construction. 

"(I)  Notwlthstendlng  the  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  Act,  any  employer  at  a  com- 
mon construction  site  may  bring  an  action 
for  Injunctive  relief  under  section  301  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
141)  to  enjoin  any  strike  or  picketing  at  a 
common  situs  in  breach  of  a  no-strlke  clause 
of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  relating 
to  an  Issue  which  Is  subject  to  final  and  bind- 
ing arbitration  or  other  method  of  final 
settlement  of  disputes  as  provided  In  the 
agreement. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  the  third  proviso 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  at  the 
site  of  the  construction,  alteration,  painting, 
or  repair  of  a  building,  structure,  or  other 
work  Involving  residential  structures  of 
three  residential  levels  or  less  constructed 
by  an  employer  who  in  the  last  taxable  year 
immediately  precedlftg  the  year  In  which  the 
determination  under  this  subsection  Is 
made  had.  In  his  own  capacity  or  with  or 
through  any  other  person,  a  gross  volume 
of  construction  business  of  $9,500,000  or  less, 
adjusted  annually  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  based  upon  the  revisions 
of  the  Price  Index  for  New  One  Family 
Houses  orepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sr.s.  If  the  employer  within  10  days  of  being 
served  with  the  notice  required  by  subsec- 
tion (gU2)  (A)  of  this  section  notifies  each 
labor  organization  which  served  that  notice 
In  an  affidavit  that  he  satisfies  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Section  8(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  present  section  8(g)  as 
section  8(g)(1),  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  A  labor  organization  before 
engaging  In  activity  permitted  by  the  third 
proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  provide 
prior  written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike,  picket 
or  to  refuse  to  perform  services  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  to  all  unions  and  the  em- 
ployers and  the  general  contractor  at  the 
site  and  to  any  national  or  International 
labor  organization  of  which  the  labor  orga- 
nization Involved  Is  an  affiliate  and  to  the 
Construction  Indxistry  Collective  Bargaining 
Conunlttee:  Provided,  That  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  transmittal 
of  such  notice,  and  subject  to  prior  approval 
of  the  Construction «.  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Title  n  hereof,  the  labor 
organization  may  engage  In  activities  per- 


mitted by  the  third  proviso  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion If  the  national  or  International  labor 
naltlonal  or  International  labor  organization 
Involved  is  an  affiliate  gives  notice  In  writing 
authorizing  such  action:  Provided  further. 
That  authorization  of  such  action  by  the 
national  or  interantional  labor  organization 
shall  not  render  It  subject  to  criminal  or  civil 
liability  arising  from  activities,  notice  of 
which  was  given  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph, unless  such  authorization  Is  given 
with  actual  knowledge  that  the  picketing  Is 
to  be  willfully  used  to  achieve  an  unlaw^ful 
piu^jose. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  site  which  Is 
located  at  any  military  facility  or  installa- 
tion of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  which 
Is  located  at  a  facility  or  Installation  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment If  a  major  purpose  of  such  facility  or 
Installation  Is  or  will  be  the  development, 
production,  testing,  firing  or  launching  of 
munitions,  weapons,  missiles,  or  space  ve- 
hicles, prior  written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike 
or  to  refuse  to  perform  services,  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  shall  be  given  by  the  labor 
organization  Involved  to  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  to  any  State 
or  territorial  agency  established  to  mediate 
and  conciliate  disputes  within  the  State  or 
territory  where  such  site  Is  located,  to  the 
several  employers  who  are  Jointly  engaged  at 
such  site,  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  particular  facility 
or  Installation,  and  to  any  national  or  inter- 
national labor  organization  of  which  the 
labor  organization  Involved  is  an  affiliate. 

"(C)  The  notice  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  above  are  In  addition  to 
and  not  in  lieu  of  the  notice  requirements 
prescribed  by  section  8  (d)  of  the  Act.". 

Sec.  102.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  except  (1)  with 
respect  to  all  construction  work  having  a 
gross  value  of  $5,000,000  or  less  which  was 
contracted  for  and  on  which  work  had  ac- 
tually started' on  April  1,  1977,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  such  effective  date,  and  (2) 
with  respect  to  all  construction  work  having 
a  gross  value  of  more  than  $5,000,000  which 
was  contracted  for  and  on  which  work  had 
actually  started  on  April  1,  1977,  the  amend- 
mente  made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  such  effective  date. 

TITLE  n— CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

SROBT  title 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Construction  Industry  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS  AND  PT7BPOSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that  the  legal  framework  for  col- 
lective bargaining  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry Is  In  need  of  revision;  and  that  an 
enhanced  role  for  national  labor  organiza- 
tions and  national  contractor  associations 
working  as  a  group  Is  needed  to  minimize 
Instability,  confilct,  and  distortions,  to  as- 
sure that  problems  of  collective-bargaining 
structure,  productivity  and  manpower  de- 
velopment are  constructively  approached  by 
contractors  and  unions  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  permit  the  fiexlblllty  and 
variations  that  appropriately  exist  among 
localities,  crafte,  and  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  establish  a  more  viable  and  practical 
structure  for  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  Industry  by  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  negotiations  with  a  Tntnimiirri  of 
governmental  Interference  In  the  free  col- 
lective-bargaining process. 
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Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  aereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  a  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Committee. 
The  Committee  members  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows: 

(1)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  Individuals  qualified 
by  experience  and  affiliation  to  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  employers  engaged  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  In  the  construction  Industry. 

(2)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  Individuals  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  affiliation  to  repre- 
sent the  viewpoint  of  the  standard  national 
labor  organizations  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry. 

(3)  Up  to  three  Individuals  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  Indi- 
viduals qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  represent  the  public  Interest,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  by  him  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  ex  officio. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  ex  officio. 

The  employer,  labor,  and  public  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  after 
consultation  with  representative  labor  and 
management  organlzatons  In  the  Industry 
whose  members  are  engaged  In  collective 
bargaining.  Any  alternate  members  who  may 
be  appointed  shall  be  appointed  In  the  same 
manner  as  regular  members.  An  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  which 
there  shall  be  In  attendance  at  least  five 
members  qualified  to  represent  the  view- 
point of  employers,  five  members  qualified  to 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  one  member  qualified  to  repre- 
sent the  public  Interest.  All  actions  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  taken  by  the  Chairman 
or  the  Executive  Director  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  appoint 
such  staff  as  Is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
Committee's  functions  under  this  title  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  may 
appoint  an  Executive  Director. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  563  of  title  5, 
United  Stetes  Code,  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  including  the  designation  of  "standard 
national  construction  labor  organizations" 
and  "national  construction  contractor  asso- 
ciations" qualified  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  this  title. 

NOTICE    requirements 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  other  law.  Including  section 
8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended,  where  there  Is  In  effect  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  covering  employ- 
ees In  the  construction  Industry  between  a 
local  construction  labor  organization  or 
other  subordinate  body  affiliated  with  a 
standard  national  construction  labor  orga- 
nization, or  between  a  standard  national  con- 
struction labor  organization  directly,  and 
an  employer  or  association  of  employers  in 
the  construction  industry,  neither  party  shall 
terminate  or  modify  such  agreement  or  the 
terms  or  conditions  thereof  without  serving 
a  written  notice  of  the  proposed  termina- 
tion or  modification  In  the  form  and  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Committee  effective 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date  there- 
of, or  In  the  event  such  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  contains  no  expiration  date, 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  time  It  Is  proposed 
to  make  such  termination  or  modification. 
The  notice  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  served  as  follows : 

(1)  A  local  construction  lobar  organization 
or  other  subordinate  body  affiliated  with  a 
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standard  national  contructlon 
zatlon  shall  serve  such 
national  organization. 

(2)  An  employer  or  local 
employers  shall  serve  such 
national    construction 
tions  with  which  the  employer 
is  affiliated.  An  employer  or 
tlon  of  employers,  which  is  not 
any  national  construction 
elation   shall   serve   such 
Committee. 

(3)  Standard  national  cons 
organizations  and  national 
tractor  associations  shall  servfc 
upon  the  Comndlttee  with 
nation    or    modification    of 
which  they  are  directly  parties 
The  parties  shall  continue  in 
effect,  without  resorting  to 
all  the  terms  and  conditions 
collective  bargaining  agreemeiA; 
of  sixty  days  after  the  notic 
this  subsection  is  clven  or  un^il 
tlon  of  such  collective  barga: 
whichever  occurs  later. 

(b)  Standard  national 
organizations     and     national 
contractor  associations  shall 
with  to  the  Committee  copies 
served  upon  them  as  provided 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The   Committee   shall 
form  and  manner  and  other 
relating  to  the  submission  of 
quired  by  this  sectMfn. 
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AND  EMPLOYER  OHGANIZATIONS 
BARGAINING 
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Sec.  295.  (a)  Whenever  the 
received   notice  pursuant  to 
shall  take  Jurisdiction  cf  the 
without   the   suggestion   of   _ 
party,  by  transmitting  written 
signatory  labor  organization  or 
and  the  association  or  assoc 
ployers  directly  party  to  the 
gaining   agreement,   during 
period  which  includes  and 
cedes  the  later  of:  (1)  the 
lo^ng  the  giving  of  notice 
fa);  or  (2)  whichever  is  ai 
thirtieth  day  following  the  -.. 
collective  bargaining  agreemen  i 
thirtieth  day  following  the  dat< 
termination  or  modification  o: 
ment. 
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(b)  The  Committee  shall 
diction   in   accordance   with 
set  forth  in  section  206.  When  . 
has   taken   Jurisdiction   under 
It  shall  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
untary   resolution    of   the   ma 
avoidance  of  future  disputes: 
matter  to  voluntary  national  , 
boards   or    other    appropriate 
established  in  accordance  with 
(2)    meet  with  Interested  ^ 
other  appropriate  action  to 
ties:  or  (3)  take  the  action  ^._ 
both  preceding  clauses  ( l )  and 
subsection.  At  any  time  after  '  1 
Jurisdiction,  the  Committee  ma  r 
meet    with    interested    parties 
herein. 
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(c)  When  the  Committee  has 
diction  within  the  ninety-day 
fied  in  this  section  over  a  matter 
the  negotiation  of  the  terms  or 
any  collective  bargaining  agreetnent 
ing    construction    work    betwe(  n 
standard  national  constructor 
nizatlon,  or  any  local  construct  on 
ganizatlon  or  other  subordinat  > 
ated  with  any  standard  national 
labor  organization,   and    (2) 
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or  association  of  employers,  notwithstanding 
any  other  raw,  no  such  party  may,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ninety-day 
period  specified  in  this  subsection,  engage  in 
any  strike  or  lockout,  or  the  continuing 
thereof,  unless  the  Committee  sooner  releases 
its  jurisdiction. 

(d)  When  the  Committee  receives  any  no- 
tice required  by  section  204  it  is  directed  to 
request  in  writing  at  any  time  during  the 
ninety-day  period  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  participation  in  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  standard  national  construction 
labor  organizations  with  which  the  local 
construction  labor  organizations  or  other 
subordinate  bodies  are  afiUiated  and  the  na- 
tional construction  contractor  associations 
with  which  the  employers  or  local  employer 
associations  are  affiliated. 

(e)  In  any  matters  as  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee takes  Jurisdiction  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  makes  a  referral  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  no 
new  collective  bargaining  agreement  or  revi- 
sion of  any  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  a  local  construction  labor 
organization  or  other  subordinate  body  affili- 
ated with  the  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization,  and  an  employer  or  em- 
ployer association  shall  be  of  any  force  or 
effect  unless  such  new  agreement  or  revision 
is  approved  in  writing  by  the  standard  na- 
tional construction  labor  organization  with 
which  the  local  labor  organization  or  other 
subordinate  body  is  affiliated.  Prior  to  such 
approval  the  parties  shall  make  no  change 
in  the  terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 
The  Committee  may  at  any  time  suspend  or 
terminate  the  operation  of  this  subsection  as 
to  any  matter  previously  referred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  No  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization  or  national  construction 
contractor  association  shall  incur  any 
criminal  or  civil  liability,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  actions  or  omissions  pursuant  to 
a  request  by  the  Committee  for  its  partic- 
ipation in  collective  bargaining  negotiations, 
or  the  approval  or  refusal  to  approve  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  under  this  ti- 
tle: Provided,  That  this  immunity  shall  not 
insulate  from  civil  or  criminal  liability  a 
standard  national  construction  labor  orga- 
nization or  national  construction  contractor 
association  when  it  performs  an  act  under 
this  statute  It  willfully  achieve  a  piirpose 
which  it  knows  to  be  unlawful:  Provided 
further.  That  a  standard  labor  organization 
shall  not  by  virtue  of  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act  be  deemed  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  affected  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  section  9(a)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  or  become  a  party  to 
or  bear  any  liability  under  any  agreement 
it  approves  pursuant  to  its  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  Committee  to  modify  any 
existing  or  proposed  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

STANDARDS    FOR    COMMITTEE    ACTIONS 

Sec.  206.  The  Committee  shall  take  action 
under  section  205  in  order  to — 

(1)  facilitate  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  industry,  improvements  in  the 
structure  of  such  bargaining,  agreements 
covering  more  appropriate  geographical  areas, 
or  agreements  more  accurately  refiecting 
the  condition  of  various  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry; 

(2)  promote  stability  of  employment  and 
economic  growth  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry; 

(3)  encourage  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments embodying  appropriate  expiration 
dates; 


<4)  promote  practices  consistent  with  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  skill  level  differ- 
entials among  the  various  crafts  or  branches; 

(5)  promote  voluntary  procedures  for  dis- 
pute settlement;  or 

(6)  otherwise  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

OTHER  TUNCTIONS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  promote 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  voluntary 
national  craft  or  branch  boards  or  other 
appropriate  organizations  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  one  or  more  standard  national 
construction  labor  organizations  and  one  or 
more  national  construction  contractor  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  seek 
resolution  of  local  labor  disputes  and  review 
collective-bargaining  policies  and  develop- 
ments in  the  particular  craft  or  branch  of 
the  construction  industry  involved.  Such 
boards,  or  other  appropriate  organizations, 
may  engage  in  such  other  activities  relating 
to  collective  bargaining  as  their  members 
shall  mutually  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  recommendations  as .  It 
deems  appropriate,  Including  those  Intended 
to  assist  in  the  negotiations  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  in  the  construction 
industry;  to  facilitate  area  bargaining  struc- 
tures; to  improve  productivity,  manpower 
development,  and  training:  to  promote  sta- 
bility of  employment  and  appropriate  dif- 
ferentials among  branches  of  the  Industry; 
to  improve  dispute  settlement  procedures; 
and  to  provide  for  the  equitable  determina- 
tion of  wages  and  benefits.  The  Committee 
may  make  other  suggestions,  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, relating  to  collective  bargaining  in 
the  construction  industry. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  This  title  shall  apply  only  to 
activities  affecting  commerce  as  defined  in 
sections  2(6)  and  2(7)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  sh.ill  be  construed 
to  require  an  individual  employee  to  render 
labor  or  services  without  the  employee's  con- 
sent, nor  shall  anything  in  this  title  be 
construed  to  make  the  quitting  of  labor  by 
an  individual  employee  an  illegal  act;  nor 
shall  any  court  issue  any  process  to  compel 
the  performance  by  an  individual  employee 
of  such  labor  or  services,  without  the  employ- 
ee's consent;  nor  shall  the  quitting  of  labor 
by  an  employee  or  employees  in  good  faith 
because  of  abnormally  dangerous  conditions 
for  work  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such 
employee  or  employees  be  deemed  a  strike 
under  this  title. 

(C)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  fulfill  any 
obligation  imposed  by  this  title  on  any  labor 
organization,  employer,  or  association  of  em- 
ployers shall  be  remediable  only  by  a  civil 
action  for  equitable  relief  brought  by  the 
Committee  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  direct  that  the 
appropriate  district  courc  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  be 
petitioned  to  enforce  any  provision  of  this 
title.  No  court  shall  issue  any  order  under 
section  205(c)  prohibiting  any  strike,  lock- 
out, or  the  continuing  thereof,  for  any  period 
beyond  the  ninety-day  period  specified  in 
section  205(a). 

(e)  The  findings,  decisions,  and  actions  of 
the  Comm!ttee  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be 
held  unlawful  and  set  aside  only  where  they 
are  found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  in 
excess  of  Its  delegated  powers,  or  contrary  to 
a  specific  requirement  of  this  title. 
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(f)  Service  of  members  or  alternate  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  be  utilized  with- 
out regard  to  section  665(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code.  Such  individuals  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  special  Government  employ- 
ees on  days  In  which  they  perform  services 
for  the  Committee. 

(g)  In  granting  appropriate  relief  under 
this  title  the  Jurisdiction  of  United  States 
courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  23,  1932 
(29  U.S.C.  101). 

(h)  The  Committee  may  make  studies  and 
gather  data  with  respect  to  matters  which 
may  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  anything  In  subchap- 
ter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Committee  shall  not  be 
requh-ed  to  conduct  any  hearings.  Any  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Committee  shall  be 
conducted  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(J)  Except  as  provided  herein,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(k)  In  all  civil  actions  under  this  title, 
attorneys  appointed   by   the  Secretary  may 
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represent  the  Committee  (except  as  provided 
in  section  518(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code),  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

COORDINATION 

Sec  209.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  other  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Government  shall  provide,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  Information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Committee  and  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service  shall  regularly 
consult  and  coordinate  their  activities  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  Other  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  In  order  to  promote  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  terms  "labor  dispute", 
"employer",  "employee",  "labor  organiza- 
tion", "person",  "construction",  "lockout", 
and  "strike"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947,  as  amended. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  title  the  term  "Com- 
mittee" means  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  established 
by  section  203  of  this  title. 
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SEPAEABUmr 

Sec.  !211.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application 
of  stich  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  212.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

EXPIRATION  DATE  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  This  title  shall  expire  on  De- 
cember 31.  1982. 

(b)  No  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  at  one- 
year  intervals  thereafter,  the  Committee 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  of  its  activities  under 
this  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

(c)  No  later  than  June  30,  1982,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  full  report  on  the  operation 
of  this  title  together  with  recommendations, 
Including  a  recommendation  as  to  whether 
this  title  should  be  extended  beyond  the 
expiration  date  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  any  other  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  the  Committee  deems 
appropriate. 
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PARDON  FOR  VIETNAM  VETKRANS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Carter's  pardon,  which  excludes  Vietnam 
veterans  from  its  coverage,  raises  serious 
questions  of  fairness  and  discrimination. 
By  including  only  those  who  violated  the 
selective  service  laws,  the  Carter  pardon 
has  had  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  poor  and  minority  persons  of 
draft  age.  During  the  campaign.  Presi- 
dent Carter  himself  recognized  that  the 
poor  and  the  minorities  were  dispropor- 
tionately represented  among  our  fighting 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  March  7,  1977,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Representa- 
tive Kastenmeier,  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  which  reported  an 
amnesty  bill  in  the  94th  Congress,  de- 
scribes in  some  detail  the  factual  under- 
pinnings of  these  inequities.  He  points 
out  that  the  administrative  review  sys- 
tem for  upgrading  less-than-honorable 
discharges  is  not  an  adequate  remedy  to 
meet  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

After  examining  Chairman  Kasten- 
MEiER's  cogent  statement,  I  could  hope 
the  reader  would  conclude,  as  I  do,  that 
President  Carter  must  issue  a  new  par- 
don to  cover  those  previously  excluded. 
The  article  is  Inserted  here  for  that  ex- 
amination: 

The  Unfinished  Amnesty  Agenda 
(By  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier ) 

President  Carter  has  In  a  great  measure 
addressed  the  inequities  of  the  Vietnam  era 
Selective  Service  System  through  his  pardon 


of  draft  violators.  The  pardon  was  swift, 
effective  and  is  being  administered  well.  I 
urge  the  President  to  address  the  trouble- 
some status  of  many  Vietnam  veterans  In 
the  same  spirit. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  fought  dispropor- 
tionately by  America's  poor  and  minorities; 
they  did  not  have  the  resources  or  sophis- 
tication to  seek  deferments  or  to  find  legal 
specialists  to  assist  in  avoiding  Induction. 
During  the  Vietnam  era,  over  60  percent  of 
the  draft  age  eligible  males  did  not  serve  In 
the  armed  forces  and  suffered  no  disruption 
In  their  lives.  Many  are  urging  that  some  re- 
lief be  given  to  those  persons  who  did  serve 
but  who  found  they  could  not  continue  to 
serve  or  who  simply  could  not  adjust  to  Viet- 
nam era  military  life. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  these  persons 
went  AWOL  and  face  charges  for  those  ab- 
sence offenses.  A  far  greater  number — suffer 
the  post-service  difficulties  related  to  pos- 
session of  an  other-than-f  ully-honorable  dis- 
charge. In  order  to  make  any  Judgments  con- 
cerning possible  remedies  for  these  persons, 
it  is  Important  to  review  recent  military  dis- 
charge policy. 

The  armed  forces  issue  five  types  of  dis- 
charge certificates  to  enlisted  members :  hon- 
orable, general,  undesirable,  bad  conduct, 
and  dishonorable.  The  latter  two  are  "puni- 
tive" discharges  awarded  as  part  of  a  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial  pursuant  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ), 
an  enactment  of  Congress.  The  former  three 
are  "administrative"  discharges;  these  are 
not  explicitly  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
but  rest  exclusively  on  Department  of  De- 
fense directive. 

The  standards  are  administrative  proce- 
dures in  these  regulations  vary  widely  from 
service  to  service.  Most  of  the  regiilatlons 
have  been  deficient  In  providing  the  rudi- 
ments of  due  process  of  law,  such  as  proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  compulsory  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  a  verbatim  transcript, 
or  even  a  Judicial  officer  to  make  rulings  or 
objections. 
During  the  Vietnam  years,  use  of  adminis- 


trative discharges  increased  markedly.  Re- 
grettably, employers  rarely  distinguish  be- 
tween the  different  categories  of  less-than- 
fully  honorable  discharges.  Mai\y  assume  all 
were  given  for  serious  offenses.  Cohsequently, 
hundreds  of  thousands  find  their  discharge 
papers  a  constant  impediment  to  employ- 
ment. 

Further,  the  problem  goes  beyond  employ- 
ment. Veterans  holding  administrative  dis- 
charges suffer  discrimination  of  many  kinds. 
They  find  it  harder  if  not  Impossible  to  ob- 
tain credit,  licenses,  rental  housing,  mort- 
gages, life  and  medical  insurance.  Their  dis- 
charge is  perceived  to  raise  questions  about 
their  character  and  makes  them  "bad  risks," 
Ironically,  the  term  "undesirable"  conjures 
up  a  far  worse  image  than  does  "bad  con- 
duct" and  an  undesirable  discharge  may  pro- 
voke far  more  prejudice  from  society  than 
the  bad  conduct  discharge,  awarded  only  af- 
ter a  full  court  martial  proceeding. 

Despite  the  stigmatizing  effect  of  general 
and  undesirable  discharges,  they  were  gen- 
erally not  given  for  conduct  which  was  genu- 
inely criminal  in  nature.  Literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  discharges  were  given 
for  medical  (bed- wetting,  alcoholism)  or  psy- 
chological problems  (character  and  behavior 
disorders,  homosexual  tendencies),  or  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  aptitude  for  military  regimen. 
Less-than-fuUy-honorable  discharges  given 
for  absenteeism  were  generally  received  after 
Vietnam  or  lengthy  stateside  service,  after 
denial  of  applications  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  or  hardship  discharge,  or  to 
soldiers  who  should  never  have  been  in- 
ducted or  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the 
first  instance. 

Moreover,  a  particular  act  or  pattern  of 
behavior  could  result  in  varying  types  of 
discharges  from  service  to  service,  from  year 
to  year,  and  even  from  command  to  com- 
mand within  the  same  service  In  a  given 
year. 

There  are  administrative  remedies  for  vet- 
erans who  want  to  upgrade  their  discharges. 
Each  service  has  a  Discharge  Review  Board 
(DRB)  and  a  Board  for  Correction  of  Military 
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This  leads  to  a  review  system 
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ever,  a  significant  group  hi 
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are  now  administratively  labele( 
ers  at  large."  These  men  are 
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Those  men  most  sincerely 
war  would  not  take  President 
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those  who  applied  for  " 
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against  "racism"  In  the  war. 
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orders  to  carry  a  gun  or 
ther  training  were  issued  punitiv 
As   with   other   form\of   less 
honorable  discharges,  minority 
received     disproportionate 
courts  martial.  In  a  study  by 
Department  of  _  1,471  random 
at  selected   Installations,   "34.3 
volved  black  servicemen.  Blacks 
only  11.5  percent  of  the  entire 
population,  as  of  June  30,  1972 

It  seems  clear  that  this 
trary,  and  in  many  cases  senseless 
of  individual  lives  by  the 
created  a  large  class  of  people  w 
very  real  sense,  victims  of  the 
I  urge  the  President  to  study  thii 
tion  and  to  rectify  It  as  only  he 
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OF  nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  month  ago 
today  marked  the  59th  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  independent  Lithu- 
ania and  the  726th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  courageous,  freedom-loving 
people  of  Lithuania  who  are  still  under 
Soviet  occupation  and  oppression,  and  to 
Lithuanian  Americans  in  my  district  who 
yearn  for  the  liberation  and  independ- 
ence of  their  homeland. 

I  believe  all  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  concur  that  if  our  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  emphasize  its  con- 
cern for  human  rights  in  the  world,  there 
Is  no  better  place  to  begin  than  with  a 
demand  that  all  of  the  signers  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  comply  with  all  of 
its  provisions. 

I  take  great  pride  in  sharing  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  important  anniversary 
a  resolution  passed  on  February  19  by  the 
Lithuanian  Americans  of  Melrose  Park, 
HI. ;  and  a  statement  from  the  Lithuanian 
Americans  in  Cicero.  111.  Both  urge  that 
our  U.S.  representatives  to  the  Belgrade 
Conference  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  comply  with  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  basket  III  provisions  of  the 
Pinal  Act  61  the  European  Security  and 
Cooperation  Conference  in  Helsinki. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  their  senti- 
ments. 

The  resolution  and  statement  follow: 

Resolution 

We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Melrose  Park, 
Illinois,  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  19, 
1977  commemorating  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Independent  state 
of  Llthnanla  on  Pebruary  16,  1918,  and  the 
726th  aniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  In  1251,  send  our  warm- 
est greetings  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet- 
occupied  Lithuania  and  pledge  our  unwaver- 
ing support  for  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
sovereignty  and  unanimously  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas  In  1918  the  Independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  reestablished  by  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  self-determination  by  the 
Lithuanian  people;   and 

Whereas  until  1940  Lithuania  was  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  slgnatore  of  numerous  Inter- 
national treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  15- 
17,  1940  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania, 
and  subsequently,  forcibly  annexed  the 
Lithuanian  Nation  Into  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
conduct  a  policy  of  colonization,  Russlflca- 
tlon,  ethnic  dilution  and  religious  and  po- 
litical persecution;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  this 
day  are  risking  and  sacrificing  their  Uvea 
In  defiance  of  the  Soviet  regime  as  most  re- 
cently untold  number  of  Lithuanian  and 
Russian  dissidents  have  been  arrested  and 
Imprisoned  for  the  publication  or  dissemina- 
tion of  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Church";  and 

Whereas   the   United   States   Government 


maintains  diplomatic  relation^  with  govmn- 
ment  of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  the  un- 
lawful occupation  and  forced  Incorporation 
of  this  freedom-loving  country  Into  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas  the  89th  U.S.  Congress  xmanl- 
mously  passed  House  Concurring  Resolution 
416  urging  the  President  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Baltic  Nations  status  at  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International 
forums;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  Lithuanian-Americans 
will  urge  the  President  to  vigorously  imple- 
ment the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
to  the  fullest  extent;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  we  lu-ge  the  Secretary  of 
State,  during  the  Belgrade  Conference,  In 
compliance  with  the  humanitarian  provi- 
sions of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  European  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation,  to  pro- 
test the  persecution  and  Imprisonment  of 
Lithuanians  by  the  Soviets;   and  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  Senators,  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Lithu- 
anian Minister  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Lithuanian  Consuls  In  New  York  City  and 
Chicago  and  the  press. 


The   Belgrade    Conference:    A    Second 

Opportunity 
This  summer,  the  United  States  will  be 
attending  the  follow  up  Conference  on  Euro- 
pean Security  and  Cooperation  In  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference, because  It  represents  the  only  fore- 
seeable means  for  them  to  benefit  from  the 
Basket  III  provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act  of 
the  European  Security  and  Cooperation 
Conference  In  Helsinki. 

Lithuania,  a  sovereign  nation  since  1251, 
reestablished  Its  Independence  on  Pebru- 
ary 16,  1918,  but  was  Invaded  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1940  and  was  forcibly  annexed 
)  with  Latvia  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union  that  same  year. 

Por  more  than  three  decades,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  endured  rellglovis  perse- 
cution, political  repression,  complete  denial 
of  their  basic  human  rights,  and  concentrat- 
ed programs  of  Russlficatlon  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuanians  have  not  suffered  In  silence. 
The  Western  World  has  seen  and  heard  of 
the  sacrifices  of  Lithuanian  patriots,  despite 
attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  suppress 
all  such  communications  with  the  West- 
ern World.  The  underground  publications, 
"The  Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church"  and  "Ausra"  (The  Dawn) ,  are  pub- 
lished and  disseminated  by  Lithuanians,  In 
spite  of  the  constant  threat  of  arrest  and 
Imprisonment  by  their  Russian  occupiers. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  blatantly  Ignored 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  Its  own  con- 
stitution, the  provisions  for  human  rights  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  most  re- 
cently It  has  Ignored  the  Implementation 
of  the  Basket  III  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  of  Helsinki. 

There  Is  world-wide  concern  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  Justly  so,  however,  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  Estonians  and  the  people  of  the 
other  Captive  Nations  also  deserve  our  con- 
cern, and  actions. 

We  have  a  second  opportunity,  at  the 
Belgrade  Conference,  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  public  opinion  and  the  diplomatic 
power  of  the  Western  World  to  bear  on  the 
Soviet  Union's  disregard  of  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  Helsinki.  The 
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Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  established  by  the  United  States 
Congress  last  year,  has  documented  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  non-compliance  with 
these  provisions. 

We  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  our  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Belgrade  Conference  to 
confront  the  Soviet  Union  about  their  non- 
compliance and  evidence  of  bad  faith.  Since 
the  Soviet  Union  seeks  better  relations  with 
the  Western  World  for  its  own  piu-poses,  let 
us  make  compliance  with  the  Pinal  Act  of 
Helsinki  a  condition  on  which  those  rela- 
tionships depend. 


TUNA-PORPOISE    SOLUTION 
SOUGHT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Los  Angeles  Times  gives  an  excel- 
lent perspective  of  the  problems  current- 
ly facing  the  United  States'  tuna  indus- 
try, due  to  restrictions  on  the  taking  of 
porpoise  while  catching  yellowfin  tima. 
Ironically,  the  strict  r^ulations  being  en- 
forced by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  to  protect  porpoise  may  actually 
increase  the  number  of  those  animals 
killed. 

Because  the  eastern  spirmer  porpoise 
may  be  reaching  the  point  where  it  might 
become  depleted,  a  total  ban  on  taking 
the  animal  has  been  set.  Since  this 
species  occurs  in  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  all  schools  of  porpoise  associated 
with  tuna,  American  boats  are  prohibited 
from  fishing  on  a  majority  of  the  fish 
they  find. 

Foreign  fishermen  in  the  same  waters 
are  not  regulated.  And  since  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  is  currently  tied  up  in  port, 
they  are  fishing  without  competition  or 
enforcement  of  even  the  most  basic  laws 
of  conservation. 

The  following  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  gives  a  very  clear  picture 
of  the  cun-ent  situation — and  urges  Con- 
gress to  take  the  prompt  action  that  is 
required: 

Guessing  an  Industry  to  Death 

Congress  should  act,  and  quickly,  to  amend 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
to  reflect  present  realities  In  the  tuna  fishing 
Industry. 

The  statute,  as  now  written,  could  force 
American  fishermen  Into  bankruptcy,  and 
could  also  hasten  the  extinction  of  the  crea- 
tures it  was  meant  to  protect. 

The  California  tuna  fleet  of  more  than  100 
vessels  i§  lying  Idle  In  San  Pedro  and  San 
Olego  because  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  which  enforces  the  statute,  has  a 
suspicion  that  the  Eastern  spinner,  one  of 
the  species  of  porpoise  that  run  with  schools 
of  yellowfin  tuna,  may  be  nearing  depletion. 

The  air-breathing  porpoises  can  drown 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  ships'  crews  to  free 
them  from  the  deep  folds  of  their  three- 
quarter-mlle-long  nets.  But  there  Is  no 
reliable  Information  that  the  spinner  is 
actually  in  danger  of  depletion. 
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Despite  that,  the  fisheries  service  last  week 
was  able  to  persuade  a  federal  court  In  Wash- 
ington to  set  a  zero  quota  on  the  killing  of 
spinners,  while  allowing  the  U.S.  fleet  to 
take  9,972  porpoises  of  other  species  before 
April  30,  when  new  limits  will  be  set. 

The  American  captains  had  no  choice  but 
to  bring  their  ships  back  to  port  from  the 
fishing  grounds  In  the  far  Eastern  Pacific. 
The  killing  of  even  one  spinner,  which  Is 
found  m  six  out  of  ten  schools  of  yellowfin, 
could  bring  penalties  of  up  to  one  year  In  Jail 
and  a  $20,000  fine. 

The  only  evidence  the  fisheries  service  had 
to  support  its  Insistence  on  the  zero  quota 
for  the  spinner  was  an  assumption  that  "the 
probabllltj^  of  It  being  depleted  was  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  not  being  depleted." 

Incredibly,  It  Is  that  slight  probability 
that  threatens  to  bring  a  $2  billion  anniial 
Industry,  employing  30,000  workers,  to  a 
standstill.  No  wonder  the  American  vessels 
came  back  to  port  with  their  hags  at  half- 
cast. 

But  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
permits  such  blind  restrictions  on  American 
seiners,  which  have  hEid  remarkable  success 
In  reducing  the  porpoise  kill,  whUe  foreign 
governments  Impose  no  controls  whatever  on 
their  vessels. 

Nor  Is  this  the  first  time  that  the  San 
Pedro  and  San  Diego  fleets  have  had  to  leave 
the  seas  at  great  financial  loss  because  of 
the  policies  of  their  own  government. 

We  support  the  goal  of  the  protection  act — 
to  save  the  porpoise  from  extinction.  But  It 
serves  the  opposite  purpose  when  It  Ijn- 
moblllzes  an  American  fleet  that  is  last- 
ing huge  sums  In  research  and  eqi^ipment 
to  lower  the  porpoise  kill,  and  leaves  the 
fishery  to  foreign-flag  seiners  that  are  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  slaughter. 

And,  again,  all  of  this  Is  done  without 
exact  knowledge  of  the  industry's  impact  on 
porpoise  populations. 

Government  officials  admit  that  they  are 
only  guessing  that  the  spinner  faces  de- 
pletion, and  they  also  admit  that  their 
quotas  on  other  species  are  set  on  the  basis 
of  "approximations  that  are  not  very  precise." 

Reliable  Information  should  be  forthcom- 
ing from  a  massive  air  and  siirface  census 
of  porpoise  populations  that  was  begun  this 
month  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  over  the  5  mllllon-square-mlle  area 
of  the  tropical  Pacific. 

Until  those  results  are  known,  the  service 
should  back  off  from  panic  quotas  that  cur- 
rent knowledge  does  not  Justify,  and  Con- 
gress should  amend  the  law  to  forbid  regula- 
tion by  guestlmate  In  the  future. 

If  nothing  Is  done,  there  are  three  certain 
losers;  the  consumer,  who  will  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  smaller  American  catch; 
the  tuna  Industry  which  cannot  operate 
profitably  under  the  present  rules,  and  the 
porpoise,  which  will  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  foreign  crews  that  kill  them  at  will  and 
with  Impunity. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER    WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  LE  FANTE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
to  encourage  and  support  educational 
efforts  designed  to  make  employers  more 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  hiring  older 
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workers,  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, requested  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  13,  1977,  as  National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week. 

President  Carter,  in  issuing  this  year's 
proclamation,  has  called  upon  all  Amer- 
icans to  recognize  the  knowledge  and 
dedicated  experience  that  older  workers 
bring  to  their  jobs  and  to  promote  op- 
portunities for  older  Americans  to  secure 
employment. 

Large  numbers  of  qualified  workers 
have  discovered  that  their  age  is  the  only 
obstacle  in  the  search  for  a  useful  re- 
warding job,  the  birthright  of  every 
American — regardless  of  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  even  longevity.  All 
too  often,  capable  and  devoted  older 
workers  have  been  discriminated  against 
and  stereotyped,  resulting  in  untold  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  damage  to  both 
themselves  and  their  families.  And  while 
they  have  been  denied  the  ability  to  ful- 
fill their  potential,  our  Nation  has  been 
deprived  of  a  source  of  added  produc- 
tivity. 

Today,  the  law  acknowledges  the  spe- 
cial responsibility  which  we  as  a  people 
owe  to  our  mature  workers  who  have 
labored  so  long  and  served  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proclamation  of  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 
Is  In  keeping  with  the  effort  to  create  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  the  employ- 
ment of  older  Americans  and  deserves 
our  vigorous  and  imceasing  support.  For 
only  through  a  policy  of  increased  Gov- 
ernment concern  will  the  public,  and 
prospective  employers  in  particular, 
adopt  the  appropriate  attitude  that  will 
assure  our  older  Americans  oi  an  equal 
opportunity  in  the  job  market,  which 
will  culminate  in  the  long  awaited  and 
eagerly  sought  elimination  of  age  dis- 
crimination from  our  society. 


WEST  POINT'S    175TH   BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  recently 
came  into  my  possession  some  of  West 
Point's  historical  background  which  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  my  colleagues 
on  this  175th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  introduce  the  following  his- 
torical data  into  the  Record  today,  be- 
cause today  March  16,  1977,  is  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  U.S. 
Military  Academy. 

West  Point's  heritage  dates  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence  when  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress  recommended  that  the 
Hudson  River  be  blocked  by  fortifications 
to  prevent  the  British  from  cutting  the 
American  colonies  in  two.  In  1775,  pa- 
triots began  to  construct  fortifications  on 
Constitution  Island,  across  from  the  West 
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Point,  and  then  in  1776  and 
-improved  positions  and 
chain  across  the  Hudson  a 
low  West  Point  at  Popolopen 
the  British  destroyed  these 
during    an    abortive    move 
Burgoyne's  army  near 
can  leaders  finally  decided  to 
Point. 

From    January    1778 
American    commanders, 
sistance  of  American,  French, 
engineers — Louis  de  la  Radiefe 
Machin,    Thaddeus 
Putnam,  Louis  Duportail, 
RocheFontaine — had  their 
a  modem  fortified  zone 
Point.  Fortress  West  Point 
contained  several  forts, 
batteries  holding  over  90 
mortars  and  a  new  iron 
stretched  from  West  Point 
tion  Island.  Fort  Clinton,  the 
tion,  covered  the  river  and 
Fort   Putnam    protected 
from  Inland  attack.  The  new 
blocked  the  Hudson  River 
the  British  from  repeating 
campaign  for  the  duration  of 

In  1780,  Maj.  Gen 
commanding  West  Point  and 
Highlands,  attempted  to  sell 
to  the  British,  but  he  failed, 
coat    and    joined    the 
Arnold's  accomplice,  Maj 
was  not  so  fortimate 
the  British  oflScer  hanged  as 

Following  the   American 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Knox 
Americans    proposed    that    i 
academy  be  founded  to  provld  i 
with  the  engineers  and 
were  so  needed  during  the 
Congress  approved  such  an 
it  was  established  at  West 
it  has  remained  for  17&- yearn 
and  changing  with  the  Natio:  i 
Military  Academy  has  produced 
tions  of  graduates  who  have 
United  States  as  soldiers  and 
home,  abroad,  and  in  space, 
and  peace.  Today,  Americans 
the  heritage  of  the  Militarj 
and  the  American  military 
West  Point,  a  key  to  this 
Ing  the  American  Revolution. 
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PHILADELPHIA    e5jPANDS 
911  EMERGENCY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILB 


OF   PENNSTLVAKIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16.  \l977 


Speak  er 


Riz  :o 


Mr.   EILBERG.    Mr. 
delphia's  Mayor  Frank  L. 
nounced  the  expansion  of  the 
emergency  telephone  number 
fire  and  rescue  emergencies 
police  emergencies. 

The  911  number  has  been 
police  emergencies  since  Mar<}h 
when  Philadelphia  became 
first  cities  in  the  Naticin  to 
federally  suggested  number. 

"The  use  of  911  for  fire  and 
is  being  done  to  simplify 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  city's  response  In  any  life  and  death 
situation,"  according  to  Mayor  Rizzo. 

"At  present,"  the  mayor  has  stated, 
"many  citizens  reporting  fires  waste  val- 
uable seconds  in  calling  the  telephone 
operator,  who  then  must  repeat  the  in- 
formation to  the  fire  department." 

"Use  of  the  911  number  will  eliminate 
this  duplication,  and  enable  the  fire  de- 
partment to  respond  instantly  to  calls  for 
assistance." 

According  to  Fire  Commissioner  Jo- 
seph R.  Rizzo,  in  1976  Bell  Telephone 
operators  transferred  20,044  fire  calls  to 
the  fire  department;  these  constituted 
about  45  percent  of  the  total  44,781  fire 
calls  from  all  sources  last  year. 

Mayor  Rizzo  pointed  out  that  use  of 
the  911  number  was  extremely  successful 
for  police  emergencies  in  1976. 

"The  police  department  handled  3.4 
million  calls  last  year;  50  percent  of 
these  calls  were  of  an  emergency  nature," 
Mayor  Rizzo  said. 

Mayor  Rizzo  is  urgihg  Philadelphians 
to  use  911  only  in  emergencies  involving 
stopping  a  criiae  or  saving  a  life,  as  well 
as  reporting  fires.  All  routine  police  calls 
should  be  made  to  231-3131:  routine  fire 
department  calls,  to  922-6000. 

"We  hope  that  all  our  citizens  will 
immediately  begin  using  911  for  fire  and 
rescue  calls,"  Mayor  -Rizzo  said.  'The 
city  administration  is  determined,  in 
every  way  possible,  to  help  cut  the  tragic 
toll  of  fire  injuries  and  deaths  in  Phil- 
adelphia." 

The  mayor  said  there  are  54  trunk 
lines  to  the  911  emergency  phone  service 
at  the  police  administration  building's 
commimications  center  to  insure  mini- 
mal delay  in  reporting  a  crime,  fire,  or 
medical  emergency. 

CONSERVE  OUR  ENERGY  SUPPLIES 


March  16,  1977 


HON.  MARC  L.  MARKS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce  Committee   which   will   consider 
much  of  our  energy  legislation  this  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  resident  of  a  State  which 
was    hard    hit    by    the    recent    winter 
weather.  I  am  pleased  to  provide  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Frank  Gorell,  president 
of  Season-All  Industries,  on  the  need  to 
conserve  our  energy  supplies : 
The  SiGNiFicANci:  of  Windows  in  Enkbgt 
Conservation   for   Residential,   Institu- 
tional, Commercial,  Iitdustrial.  and  Pub- 
lic Structures 

In  our  struggle  to  cope  with  our  energy 
problems,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  con- 
servation, and  top  priorities  must  be  placed 
on  actions  which  effect  conservation . . .  right 
now. 

One  of  these  greatest  potentials  Is  In  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  has  estimated 
that  25%  of  our  consumption  can  be  saved 
In  our  homes  and  buildings  with  cost-effec- 
tive actions.  Dennis  Hayes  In  "Energy:  The 
Case  for  Conservation"  points  out  that  we 
have  the  capacity  In  our  homes  and  buildings 
to  reduce  our  total  energy  budget  by  at  least 
16%  over  the  next  quarter  centiiry. 


When  Senator  Kennedy  Introduced  the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976,  he  stated, 
"One  of  the  most  potentially  productive  sec- 
tors (for  energy  conservation)  Is  found  in 
residential  and  commercial  buildings.  FEA," 
he  reported,  "estimates  the  potential  resi- 
dential savings  to  be  the  equivalent  of  900,000 
barrels  of  oil  (per  day)  over  the  next  several 
years  for  space  heating  alone." 

Senator  Kennedy  continued,  "FEA  cur- 
rently estimates  potential  savings  In  the 
commercial  building  sector  to  be  about  250,- 
000  barrels  per  day." 

The  Importance  of  windows  In  energy  con- 
servation In  our  homes  and  buildings  has 
been  dramatized  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  which  set  us  a  conventional 
single-family  house  to  pinpoint  causes  of 
heat  loss,  and  scientlflcaUy  meastire  the  In- 
tensity of  the  different  causes. 

The  results  of. this  testing  showed  that 
"adding  storm  windows  (to  relatively  draft- 
free  primary  windows)  reduced  necessary 
fuel  by  a  big  24%." 

Translating  the  NBS  results  to  the  average 
size  house,  the  following  chart  shows  that 
storm  windows  (over  good  existing  windows) 
pay  back  the  investment  in  fuel  savings 
alone  In  from  2  to  BVi  years  In  most  parts 
of  the  country  when  heating  fuel  Is  in  great- 
est use. 


Payback  in  years 


Degree 
days 


Elec- 
tricity 


Oil 


Gas 


Baltimore;     Chattanooga; 

Roswell,  N.  Mex 4,000       4.52       5.59         6.54 

Pittsburgh;    St.    Louis; 

Wichita 6,000       3  3.72         4.35 

Buffalo:  Omaha;  Cheyenne.  7,000  2.57  3.18  3.73 
Bangor,  Maine;  Sioux  Falls; 

Minneapolis 8,000       2.25       2.79         3.26 


Windows  might  well  be  the  American  home 
and  building  owner's  single  greatest  "right 
now"  opportunity  to  conserve  energy  .  .  .  but 
the  Information  being  offered  to  conserve 
window  energy  does  not,  for  the  most  part, 
recognize  all  the  problems.  It  ignores  the 
totally  worn  out  window. 

Apparently,  these  recommendations  to 
caulk  and  weatherstrip  and  Install  storm  win- 
dows are  stressed  because  they  are  relatively 
familiar  and  easy  to  do,  but  they  are  not  the 
solution  to  all  the  problems. 

Caulking  will  eliminate  leaks  between  the 
window  frames  and  the  wall,  but  not  around 
the  sashes.  Weatherstrlpplng  will  help,  but 
neither  it  nor  caulking  will  do  anything  to 
prevent  the  great  loss  of  heat  directly  through 
the  glass. 

Installing  ftorm  windows  will  dramatically 
reduce  heating  and  cooling  losses,  but  only  if 
the  prime  window  is  sound;  If  it  does  not  per- 
mit air  infiltration  through  open  cracks.  But, 
if  the  prime  window  is  badly  worn  and  be- 
yond the  help  of  weatherstrlpplng,  there  Is 
not  much  alternative.  It  has  to  be  replaced. 
Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  this  involved  a  ma- 
jor Investment  in  time  and  money.  In  recent 
years,  however,  there  is  the  custo.m-flt  alumi- 
num replacement  window.  It  Is  an  economical 
way  to  replace  old  windows,  because  custom- 
fit  eliminates  structural  alteration  to  the 
wall. 

There's  no  need  to  enlarge  or  reduce  the 
opening,  or  refinish  the  outside.  On  the  In- 
side, not  even  the  trim  Is  touched  ...  so 
there's  no  expense  for  replasterlng  or  new 
wallpaper. 

Even  existing  draperies  and  curtains  still 
fit  .  .  .  and  the  simplified  installation  Is  done 
from  the  Inside  in  practically  any  weather. 

Recently  Introduced  are  what  Is  known  as 
"thermally  improved"  replacement  windows 
.  .  .  custom-fit  units  which  provide  Insula- 
tion m  the  frame  and  sash  as  well  as  the 
glass  to  minimize  condensation  and  maxi- 
mize fuel  economy.  In  the  Architecttiral 
Aluminum  Manufacttwers  Association's  rec- 
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onunendatlon  to  the  FEA  that  custom-fit 
aluminum  replacement  windows  be  listed  as 
an  approv'ed  energy  conservation  measure, 
AAMA  showed  that  thermallzed  replacement 
windows  will  save  from  $6.25  to  $13.34  per 
window  per  year,  depending  on  where  the 
home  or  building  is  located  and  the  type  of 
fuel  used. 

Another  similar  recommendation  to  the 
FEA  showed  that  fuel  savings  alone  will  re- 
pay the  Investment  in  thermally  improved 
windows  In  from  5  to  15  years  anywhere  in 
this  country. 

The  reason  window  energy  conservation  is 
not  realizing  its  full  potential  was  identified 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  in  introducing  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  of  1976,  as  an  apparent 
lack  of  specific  knowledge  about  how  to  save 
energy.  He  submitted  a  study  which  indi- 
cated that  people  tend  to  favor  the  most 
obvious,  but  least  significant,  ways  to  save 
energy.  Only  7%  were  installing  ceiling  Insu- 
lation; only  29c  were  Installing  storm  win- 
dows. And  the  energy  conservation  measure, 
replacement  windows.  J^as  not  even  men- 
tioned. ^ 

A  separate  survey  conducted  by  National 
Family  Opinion.  Inc.,  to  determine  which 
energy  conservation  measures  homeowners 
would  apply  if  the  proposed  Insulation  Tax 
Credit  became  law,  showed  dramatically  im- 
proved interest  In  significant  energy  con- 
s8rvatlo»'Tneasures,  simply  because  those 
surveyed' were  first  told  about  the  savings 
potential  of  different  measures.  The  survey 
Indicated  that  up  to  20' .  would  Install  storm 
windows,  and  10  7r  would  replace  their  old, 
worn-out  windows  with  thermally  Improved 
windows. 

The  recommendation  here  is  that  windows 
be  given  more  emphasis  In  energy  conserva- 
tion legislation.  In  addition,  government 
publications  should  treat  all  the  different 
solutions  to  the  different  window  energy 
problems  by  listing  replacement  windows  as 
an  approved  energy  conservation  measure. 
And  because  of  the  significance  of  windovtrs 
and  other  insulation  measures  in  homes  and 
other  buildings,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
often  proposed  Insulation  Tax  Credit  be 
quickly  enacted  into  law. 


PUBLIC   FINANCING   OF   CONGRES- 
SIONAL ELECTIONS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun 
Democrat  of  Paducah.  Ky.,  had  an  edi- 
torial on  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional election  campaigns  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

It  is  another  indication  that  reflective 
people  around  the  Nation  believe  that 
some  major  change  is  needed  in  the  way 
we  finance  our  campaigns. 

Public  Pinancinc  of  Congressional 
Elections 

Special  Interest  groups  doled  out  more 
than  $22.5  million  to  congressional  candi- 
dates last  year,  almost  double  their  1974 
contributions,  according  to  a  report  recently 
released  by  Common  Cause. 

This  huge  pile  of  cash  was  stacked  behind 
favored  candidates  by  business,  labor,  and 
other  big  money  interests  like  the  American 
Medical  Association  (the  largest  single  con- 
tributor) and  the  dairy  Industry.  It  dramat- 
ically underlines  the  need  for  public  financ- 
ing of  congressional  as  well  as  presidential 
elections,  a  major  plank  of  Jimmy  Carter's 
presidential  platform. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  1976  presidential  election  was  financed 
mainly  by  public  funds  from  the  voluntary 
tax  check-off.  This  evidently  caused  pres- 
sure groups  to  turn  most  of  their  attention 
to  Congress.  As  outgoing  Common  Cause 
President  John  Gardner  lamented:  "It 
might  be  said  of  the  well-heeled  special 
interest  groups  that  being  unable  to  buy 
themselves  a  president,  they  bought  as  many 
members  of  Congress  as  they  could." 

Already  representatives  of  these  groups 
are  knocking  on  the  doors  of  victorious  sen- 
ators and  representatives  with  a  handshake 
of  congratulations  and  a  hand  out  for  favors 
in  return  for  their  investments." 

Public  financing  of  their  elections  would 
make  congressmen  less  dependent  on  in- 
terest groups  and  more  responsive  to  their 
constituents.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
prevent  a  rich  candidate  from  using  his 
money  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  poorer  can- 
didate. Last  year.  Republican  H.  John  Heinz 
III,  the  soup  and  catsup  heir,  pumped  $2.2 
million  in  personal  funds  into  his  successful 
Pennsylvania  Senate  campaign — considera- 
bly more  money  than  his  opponent  could 
spend. 

Admittedly,  too  much  federal  encroach- 
ment into  certain  areas  of  American  socie- 
ty has  caused  problems.  But  in  the  light  of 
Watergate  and  shenanigans  of  several  con- 
gressmen, public  financing  of  congressional 
elections  deserves  a  chance. 


RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  OF 
THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  submitting  testi- 
mony to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's public  hearing  on  the  future  of  a 
prototype  surface  mass  transit  vehicle 
called  "Transbus." 

My  testimony  addressed  the  general 
problem  of  transportation  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  in  rural  areas.  I  know 
this  is  a  problem  which  is  not  unique  to 
Iowa  and  I  would  like  to  enter  the  text 
of  my  prepared  remarks  in  the  Record: 

TESTIMONY    BT    HON.    MICHAEL    T.     BLOUIN 

As  I  am  sure  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  well  aware,  the  number  of  elderly 
people  In  this  country  continues  to  grow. 
At  22.5  million  nationwide,  the  number  of 
people  over  age  65  now  represents  over  10 
percent  of  the  total  population — and  that 
percentage  will  Increase  to  11  percent  by  the 
year  2000. 

The  number  of  physically  handicapped  in- 
dividuals in  this  country  is  estimated  at  12 
million  nationwide.  Including  5  million  car- 
diac patients  who  can  no  longer  climb  stairs 
or  walk  long  distances,  2  million  orthopedl- 
cally  impaired  Individuals  and  250,000  wheel- 
chair patients.  As  the  population  grows,  so 
does  the  number  of  physically  handicapped 
people. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  Department 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  us  that  these  people — 
both  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped — have 
very  special  transportation  problems.  If  we 
needed  further  evidence  of  that  fact,  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  on  which 
I  serve,  provided  it  Itist  year  in  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  transportation  problems.  The 
study  concluded  that  "older  Americans  are 
severely  hampered  in  getting  to  and  from 
places  they  need  to  travel."  "In  many  areas, 
there  is  no  public  transportation  at  all.  Often 
when  it  exists,  it  goes  to  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  times  for  older  Americans." 
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The  Select  Committee's  study  also  found 
that  even  when  it  exists,  public  transporta- 
tion "Imposes  physical  and  Income  demands 
of  its  own.  High  steps,  quick  movement  and 
lU-deslgned  routes  may  in  effect  deny  the 
elderly  access  to  existing  systems." 

Congress  recognized  the  accessibility  prob- 
lem in  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
which  mandated  that  vehicles  financed  by 
the  Act  be  accessible  to  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation responded  to  that  mandate  in  the 
specifications  it  issued  for  the  protot3rpe 
transit  vehicle  called  "Transbus." 

I,  for  one,  support  the  Transbus  specifica- 
tions, and  so  did  the  House  Select  Committee 
in  its  report  last  year.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  hasten  to  impress  upon  the  Department 
thac  the  Transbus  Is  a  limited  solution  to  a 
much  broader  problem 

Elderly  and  handicapped  people  in  this 
country  are  not  evenly  distributed  through- 
cut  the  population.  They  are  often  concen- 
trated in  older  neighborhoods  in  major  cities, 
in  special  housing  developments  for  senior 
citizens,  in  separate  retirement  commtinlties, 
or  In  geographic  areas  with  relatively  attrac- 
tive climates.  The  result  Is  a  wide  range  in 
the  percentage  of  elderly,  even  In  urban 
areas  themselves.  In  Sterling  Heights.  Michi- 
gan, for  example,  the  number  of  people  over 
age  65  represents  only  2.3  percent  of  the  total 
popTilatlon;  by  contrast,  in  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  the  over-65  population  represents 
about  48.7  percent  of  the  total  population. 

In  areas  like  Miami  Beach,  and  other  ur- 
ban or  suburban  areas,  the  prototype  Trans- 
bus will  work  very  well.  It  answers  the  ac- 
cessibility problem  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped In  terms  of  surface  public  mass 
transportation.  It  may  even  work  well  in 
places  like  Cedar  Rapids  or  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
where  large  surface  transportation  buses  are 
now  in  use.  But  it  clearly  will  not  work  in 
places  like  Tipton  or  Cascade,  Iowa,  or  places 
like  Winneshiek  County,  Iowa. 

For  one  thing,  a  bus  which  meets  the 
Transbus  specifications  may  have  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  negotiating  the  secondary  roads 
of  rural  Iowa.  Not  only  are  the  roads  often 
narrow  and  sometimes  winding,  but  there  are 
scores  of  structurally  deficient  bridges  on 
the  nation's  secondary  road  system  which 
are  not  safe  for  standard  motor  vehicles, 
much  less  a  12-ton,  45-passenger  bus.  And 
that  is  no  exaggeration  because  I  personally 
know  of  cases  where  school  buses  must  be 
re-routed  because  county  bridges  are  not 
sotmd  enough  to  carry  them. 

Secondly,  even  if  the  Transbus  could  navi- 
gate secondary  country  roads,  it  would  be 
rambling  around  out  there  more  than  half- 
empty,  simply  because  it  would  be  a  rare 
occasion  when  45  elderly  or  handicapped 
people  from  any  one  area  would  be  travel- 
ing in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time. 

In  short,  the  Transbus  is  a  limited  solution 
to  a  much  broader  problem.  Its  application 
in  rural  areas — in  places  like  Iowa — will  be 
severely  limited  and,  in  many  places,  totally 
impractical. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  Depart- 
ment's planners  are  well  aware  of  that  fact, 
but  it  bears  repeating  for  the  record. 

It  is  particularly  important  because  the 
transportation  problems  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  people  in  rural  areas  are  par- 
ticularly acute,  and  about  31.8  percent  of  the 
nation's  elderly  population  lives  in  rural 
areas.  The  House  Select  Committee  made 
the  point  very  well  in  its  report  last  year: 

•'Virtually  all  rural  persons  are  poorly 
served  by  public  transit,"  the  report  said, 
'and  the  rural  elderly — between  five  and 
six  million — are  no  exception.  Distances  are 
greater,  populations  less  dense,  and  incomes 
among  the  elderly  -ajre  generally  lower  than 
in  urban  areas.  .  .  . 

"In  rural  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
relatively  Infrequent  inter-clty  bus  or  rail 
-service,  there  is  often  no  public  transporta- 
tion of  any  kind.  If  the  elderly  wish  to  make 
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CHICAGO'S      GORDON 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARY 


TitHNICAL 
CELEBRA'  'ES  25TH 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUHZIO 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  16. 


Riv. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speake  r 
Technical  High  S^ool,  located 
11th  District  I  am  honored  to 
at  3633  North  California  Avernje 
cago,  is  celebrating  the  25th  .^ 
of  its  founding  throughout  this 

Various  jubilee  events  will 
commemorate  this  occasion 
dinner-dance  to  be  held  at  the 
O'Hare  Hotel  on  April  30,  and 
celebrated  on  October  31  at  the 
of  the  Angels  Church,  to  be 
grand  "Open  House  Receptioi 
school. 

I  am  delighted  to  send  gree 
extend  my  congratulations  to 
P.  Mitrenga,  C.R.,  principal, 
the  faculty  and  students  of  Gordon 

nical  High  School  as  they 

this  25th  anniversary  celebrati|)n 
extend  to  them  my  best  wishes 

more  years  of  outstanding 

Northwest  Side  Chicago  comn 
they  continue  their  inspiring 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  history  of 
nical  High  School  follows: 
HisTOBT  OF  Gordon  Technical 

When  Weber  High  School  move( 
old  location  on  Division  Street  to 
location.  Father  John  DzlelsU,  ( 
celved  the  Idea  of  starting  a  fully 
technical  high  school  at  the  old 
due   consultation   with   the  Prov. 
Very  Reverend  Caslmlr  Guziel.  C.R 
the  officers  of  the  North  Central  i 
and  State  Educational  Department 
technical  school  came  into  being  a; 
of  Weber  and  referred  to  as  Weber 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  beginning,  however,  plans  were  made  to 
make  the  school  a  separate  educational  Insti- 
tution. 

The  idea  of  a  technical  high  school  on  the 
north  side  proved  to  be  very  popular.  There- 
fore, in  September  of  1952,  the  former  Weber 
Tech  became  Gordon  Technical  High  School, 
named  after  Father  Francis  Gordon,  former 
principal  of  Weber  High  School  and  a  pioneer 
In  Resurrectionist  education.  The  new  Gor- 
don Tech  had  Father  John  Dzlelskl,  C.R.  as 
principal  and  employed  a  teaching  staff  of 
seven  priests  and  five  lay  teachers. 

Under  Father  Dzlelski's  guidance,  the 
fledgling  Gordon  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  June  of  1953,  after  only  a  year  and  a  half 
of  existence,  Gordon  received  recognition 
from  the  North  Central  Association,  indicat- 
ing the  achievement  of  high  degree  of  aca- 
demic excellence.  For  the  1953-54  school  year 
enrollment  rose  to  305,  and  the  school  became 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  High  School  Ath- 
letic League. 

In  1954,  Father  Louis  Gracz  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  principal.  The  1954-1955  school 
year  saw  the  inclusion  of  other  technical 
courses,  a  major  one  of  which  was  auto  fhop. 
Bowling,  driver  training,  and  the  band  be- 
came activities  of  the  school.  The  1956  gra- 
uation  class  was  the  first  to  complete  four 
years  at  Gordon  Tech. 

Prom  1954  to  1958  the  school's  enrollment 
doubled,  and  the  school  grew  too  large  for 
the  confines  of  the  Division  Street  building. 
Father  Gracz  received  permission  from  the 
Archdiocese  to  begin  looking  for  a  new  site 
for  the  expanding  Gordon  Tech.  After  two 
months  of  searching,  a  seven  and  one-half 
acre  site  was  found  on  the  corner  of  Addison 
and  California,  adjacent  to  Horner  Park. 
With  money  supplied  by  a  grant  from  the 
Archdiocese,  the  firm  of  Fox  and  Fox  was 
engaged  to  design  a  building  that  would  suit 
the  needs  of  a  technical  high  school. 

Monsignor  William  E.  McManus  broke  the 
ground  for  the  new  site  of  Gordon  Tech  on 
January  3,  1960.  By  the  second  semester  of 
1961,  the  entire  $3,250,000  was  ready  for  use. 
Father  Gracz  continued  as  principal  until 
1965,  at  that  time  Father  Walter  Wllczek 
took  over  as  administrator. 

From  1965  to  1973  under  Father  Wilczek's 
leadership,  extensive  Improvements  were 
made  In  administration  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  a  school-wide  Intramural 
program.  From  a  purely  technical  curriculum 
Gordon  expanded  to  three  separate  program^ 
for  students:  college  preparatory,  trade 
school  prep,  and  a  course  of  study  prepar- 
ing students  for  employment  directly  after 
high  school. 

The  Language  Department  expanded  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  ever  Increasing  num- 
ber of  students;  the  Science  Department  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  and  challenging 
four  year  program;  and  departments  of  Busi- 
ness and  Communications  were  Introduced. 
The  enrollment  grew  to  2,600  boys,  making 
Gordon  the  largest  high  school  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago. 

Because  of  this  phenomenal  growth,  many 
other  Improvements  were  required.  It  was 
under  the  urging  of  Bishop  McManus  that 
Fr.  WUczek  worked  with  the  Archdiocesan 
officials  to  accommodate  the  boys  who  were 
asking  for  entrance  to  Gordon  Tech.  Cardi- 
nal Cody  supported  these  efforts  with  Proj- 
ect Renewal  money.  The  improvements  In- 
cluded an  eighteen  classroom  addition  at 
the  north  end  of  the  main  btiUdlng;  the 
complete  revision  and  expansion  of  the  li- 
brary facilities;  an  addition  to  kitchen  facil- 
ities; introduction  of  computerized  pro- 
graming; a  second  closed-circuit  television 
station;  the  Individualized  Instructional  and 
Research  Program  designed  for  Incoming 
freshmen  and  sophomores  who  have  deficien- 
cies In  Mathematics,  English  and  Science; 
and  enlarged  facilities  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

In  the  Fall  of  1973,  Father  Edwin  Mitrenga 
became  Gordon's  fourth  principal.  Curricu- 
lum development  and  dedication  to  the  Im- 
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provement  of  all  educational  and  religious 
functions  that  Gordon  performs  have  been 
reemphaslzed. 

1974-1977  brought  the  development  of  an 
Honors  Program,  Catholic  League  titles  In 
at  least  one  level  of  every  sport,  nvmierous 
technical  and  scholastic  awards,  active  and 
spirited  growth  In  activities  and  Intramu- 
rals,  remodeling  and  renovation  of  the  Stu- 
dent Records,  Student  Services,  and  Busi- 
ness Offices,  and  a  continued  reevaluatlon  of 
the  entire  school  and  Its  programs. 

With  continued  dedication  of  administra- 
tion and  faculty,  and  students,  Gordon  has 
high  hopes  of  sustaining  what  has  already 
become  a  tradition  of  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
cellence. 


H.R.  5054— TO  REMOVE  RULE  OF 
APPORTIONMENT  FOR  FEDERAL 
JOBS 


HON.  NEWTON  I.  STEERS,  JR. 


OF   MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
my  colleague  from  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Congressional  Caucus, 
Herb  Harris,  introduced  H.R.  5054,  legis- 
lation which  will  do  away  with  an  anach- 
ronistic provision  of  Civil  Service  law. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  consponsor 
of  this  legislation,  along  with  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mrs.  Spellman. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1883 
established  a  rule  of  apportionment  for 
Federal  jobs  in  the  Nation's  Capital  so 
that  the  residents  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  east- 
em  States  would  not  get  too  many  Fed- 
eral jobs  and  thus,  exercise  too  much 
"power"  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
net  effect  of  this  94-year-old  provision 
is  that  potential  Federal  employees  from 
at  least  a  dozen  States  are  denied  Fed- 
eral employment  because  their  State  has 
already  met  its  hiring  quota.  And  of 
course,  this  means  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  "merit"  hiring  in  the  Federal 
service  is  a  mockery.  Federal  agencies 
can  only  hire  the  best  applicants  for 
positions  if  that  applicant  happens  to 
be  from  a  State  which  has  not  yet  met  its 
quota — obviously,  not  a  beneficial  situa- 
tion for  the  Government  or  for  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  denied  Federal  em- 
ployment merely  because  their  State  ex- 
ceeds the  quota. 

As  a  Representative  of  one  of  the 
States  which  is  "over-quota",  I  often 
hear  from  individuals  who  are  denied 
Federal  employment  solely  because  of 
the  apportionment  rule.  I  think  that  a 
very  good  example  of  the  present  effect 
of  the  rule  involves  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Wellesley  and  had  a  96.5  rating  on  the 
Federal  Service  Entrance  Examination. 
She  had  obtained  a  job  with  an  agency 
here  in  Washington  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployee and,  when  her  temporary  appoint- 
ment had  to  be  converted  to  a  permanent 
slot,  she  was  denied  because  she  was  a 
resident  of  Maryland,  an  "over-quota" 
State.  This  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  her  immediate  supervisors,  and  even 
her  superiors'  superiors,  recommended 
that  she  be  hired  because  of  the  perform- 
ance record  she  had  established  while 
serving  the  agency  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployee. Obviously,  my  constituent  was 
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harmed  by  the  action,  as  was  the  agency 
for  which  she  had  worked  and  proven 
her  abilities. 

Mr.  Harris'  legislation  will  do  much  to 
bring  about  meaningful  reform  to  an 
antiquated  hiring  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  need  for  the  quota  sys- 
tem may  well  have  been  present  in  1883 — 
but  now  the  provision  only  serves  to  hin- 
der hiring  the  best  applicant. 

The  apportionment  rule  is,  in  this  day 
and  age,  counterproductive  and  I  hope 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  review  this  legislation 
and  recommend  favorable  action. 


LASER  FUSION 


HON.  PAUL  fl.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  CALIFOHKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, March  4,  one  of  my  constituents  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Fossil  and  Nuclear  Energy  Research, 
Demonstration  and  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  to 
testify  on  the  subject  of  laser  fusion. 

He  is  Dr.  Robert  Hofstadter,  Max  H. 
Stein  Professor  of  Physics  at  Stanford 
University,  and  a  Nobel  laureate.  He  is 
former  director  of  the  high  energy  phys- 
ics laboratory  at  Stanford.  He  is  credited 
throughout  the  world  for  his  contribution 
as  a  doctoral  candidate  to  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  so-called  hydrogen  bond, 
which  explains  the  mechanism  by  which 
hydrogen  combines  with  so  many  ele- 
ments. He  is  also  known  for  his  work  in 
determining  the  precise  dimensions  of 
the  nuclei  of  all  elements  in  the  periodic 
table. 

Although  Dr.  Hofstadter's  testimony 
will  appear  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
conducted  by  Mr.  Flower's  subcommit- 
tee, I  think  it  appropriate  to  make  it 
promptly  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  I  submit  it  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

Testimony  of  Dk.  Robert  Hofst.idter 
My  name  Is  Robert  Hofstadter.  I  am  ap- 
pearing as  Executive  Scientist  of  KMS 
Fusion,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  which  Is 
a  part-time  activity  in  addition  to  my  regular 
duties  as  Max  H.  Stein  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Stanford  University. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  a  consultant 
for  the  Harshaw  Chemical  Co.,  on  the  devel- 
opment of  scintillation  materials.  For  the 
last  five  years,  I  have  worked  on  a  part  time 
basis  with  the  staff  of  KMS  Fusion  in  the 
development  of  a  program  designed  for  the 
civil  applications  cf  laser  fusion.  I  hope  laser 
fusion  will  become  a  major  source  of  energy 
for  the  future  needs  of  the  nation.  I  have 
written  an  article  titled,  "Laser  Fusion," 
which  appeared  In  the  IEEE  Transactions  on 
Nuclear  Sciences.  Vol.  NS  24,  No.  1,  pp.  33  to 
47,  February  1977.  I  cite  this  record  to  show 
experience  In  scientific  matters  and  in  Indus- 
trial work.  This  background  Is  appropriate 
since  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  be  at  vari- 
ance with  other  testimony  you  may  have 
heard  or  will  hear.  I  want  to  assure  this  Com- 
mittee that  I  have  given  much  thought  to 
how  cIvU  energy  needs  may  be  advanced  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

To  support  my  point  of  view  I  will  lean 
heavily  on  the  work  of  KMS  Fusion.  Al- 
though this  company's  work  has  not  been 
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sufficiently  appreciated  in  the  past  and  is 
stUl  being  largely  Ignored,  the  company's 
staff  produced  the  first  implosions  of  ther- 
monuclear fuels,  and  on  May  1st,  1974  pro- 
duced the  first  man  made  thermonuclear 
neutrons  except  for  those  made  in  hydro- 
gen bomb  explosions.  Subsequently  other 
laboratories  have  observed  and  confirmed 
these  observations. 

I  regard  the  future  of  laser  fusion  energj* 
as  much  closer  than  most  others — but  only 
If  the  program  of  development  In  this  field 
Is  given  adequate  financial  support  and  sci- 
entific freedom  of  Investigation.  I  want  to  see 
laser  fusion  energy  production  In  my  life  time 
and  I  am  62  years  old.  If  I  felt  otherwise  I 
would  work  on  other  subjects. 

Interest  Is  mounting  In  the  oIvU  energy 
application  of  laser  fusion  and  I  cite  as  evi- 
dence that  a  University  of  Wisconsin  group 
under  contract  from  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute  Is  providing  an  actual  re- 
actor design  for  a  3,000  megawatt  unit.  On 
the  whole,  however,  a  civil  energy  laser  fusion 
program  Is  nonexistent.  I  think  our  national 
policy  needs  a  severe  prod  in  order  to  reverse 
Its  direction.  I  should  point  out  that  our  na- 
tional program  Is  essentially  oriented  toward 
weapons  development,  weapons  simulation 
and  weapons  design.  But  civil  energy  needs, 
I  submit,  are  very  different  from  weapon 
needs,  and  there  are  Innumerable  deviations 
In  the  two  approaches.  My  Interest  and  KMS 
Fusion's  interests  are  in  the  civil  energy 
department. 

Let  me  indicate  what  an  Industrial  ap- 
proach such  as  that  at  KMS  Fusion  could  do 
to  advance  our  clvU  energy  needs  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

I  shall  make  a  major  point  first.  Civil 
energy  production  requires  a  device,  similar 
to  a  large  automobile  engine,  that  delivers 
relatively  srttall  amounts  of  energy  In  each 
mlcro-explosIon,  but  relatively  often — such 
as  perhaps  ten  times  per  second.  The  needs 
of  weapon  development  or  weapon  simula- 
tion might  be  satisfied  by  only  one  micro- 
explosion  per  day  or  perhaps  only  one  ex- 
plosion per  week.  The  alms  are  very  different. 

Now,  what  can  an  Industrial  approach  do? 
I  will  Itemize  the  relevant  points  below: 

1.  An  indxistrial  approach  can  define  the 
laser  fusion  needs  for  fast  cycling  lasers,  such 
as  gas  lasers,  and  possibly  the  free  electron 
laser  recently  invented  by  my  Stanford  col- 
league, Dr.  John  M.  Madey.  As  I  Indicated, 
fast  cycling  lasers  are  essential  for  civil 
energy. 

2.  Industry  can  help  with  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  fast  cycUng  lasers  such  as  the 
iodine  laser. 

3.  Industry  can  determine  the  usefulness 
of  laser  radiations  of  different  wavelengths. 
The  wavelengths  of  the  laser  light  may  be 
crucial  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  real 
energj'-producing  reactor.  KMS  Fusion  has 
already  done  research  at  two  different  wave- 
lengths. 

4.  Our  industrial  approach  can  be  directed 
to  Investigate  and  develop  all-reflective  op- 
tics so  as  to  avoid  power  limitations  and 
energy  losses  in  glass  lenses  and  other  optical 
devices  in  conventional  lasers.  All-reflective 
optics  will  also  permit  the  use  of  several 
wavelengths  at  once. 

5.  KMS  Fusion  Is  interested  in  exploring 
a  variety  of  pellet  configurations  in  obtain- 
ing the  most  Information  about  their  iiseful- 
ness  and  suitability,  beglning  with  the  hol- 
low spherical  pellets  now  widely  used.  The 
suitability  and  usefulness  of  a  pellet  for 
energy  production  depends  greatly  on  how 
well  it  solves  the  problems  of  coupling  laser 
energy  to  the  target — problems  that  KMSF 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  investigating — 
and  on  how  cheaply  it  can  be  manufactured. 

6.  In  contrast  to  the  largest  developments 
underway  In  government  laboratories,  the 
KMSF  approach  has  been  to  use  a  small  two- 
beam  refiector  system.  Most  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  in  the  laser-fusion  process  can 
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be  discovered  with  this  highly  efficient  tech- 
nique. This  Is  the  same  technique  that  first 
produced  thermonuclear  neutrons. 

7.  Our  commercial  approach  can  emphasize 
pellet  technologj'  from  the  viewpoint  of  im- 
mediate application  to  reactors.  This  wo\ald 
involve  pellet  engmeering  and  automatic 
characterization  and  selection  of  pellets  for 
use  In  a  reactor.  This  Includes  learning  how 
to  make  bUlions  of  peUets,  quickly  and  easUy, 
on  a  mass  production  basis.  This  procedure 
is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  one-target-a-day 
approach  of  weapons  technology. 

8.  Industry  can  develop  the  best  materUls 
for  pellets  by  carrying  out  a  program  oriented 
in  this  particular  direction.  It  Is  recognized 
that  KMS  Fusion  has  the  best  materials 
group  In  this  field  in  this  country. 

9.  Industry  can  develop  the  pellet-injection 
system  and  engineer  the  suspension  devices 
that  may  possibly  be  needed.  Alternate  modes 
of  feeding  pellets  quickly  into  a  reactor  need 
to  be  studied  and  developed. 

10.  Industry  can  develop  pellet  standards 
and  provide  calibration  devices  for  the  entire 
laser  fusion  field. 

11.  A  most  Important  practical  question 
relates  to  how  the  neutron  and  alpha  particle 
output  energies  are  best  transferred  from  the 
pellet  to  the  reactor.  For  example:  the  most 
common  proposal  is  to  use  the  particle-de- 
veloped heat  to  drive  electrical  generators 
using  heat  exchangers  of  various  types  An 
alternative  proposal,  hi  fact  a  KMSF  sugges- 
tion, is  to  use  neutron  Induced  breakup  of 
chemical  materials  to  store  energy  In  the  form 
of  hydrogen  or  methane  or  other  materials 
This  process  is  called  neutron  or  particle 
radiolysis. 

12.  The  KMSF  program  can  be  used  as  tha 
basis  of  future  Industrial  participation  and 
technology  transfer. 

The  above  Items  are  examples  of  how  In- 
dustry, and  specifically  KMS  Fusion,  can  help 
to  advance  the  technology  and  engineering  of 
laser  fusion  for  civil  energy  needs.  But  it  is 
extremely  significant.  In  a  newly  developing 
subject  of  this  Importance,  to  recognize  that 
alternative  approaches  are  essential  if  It  is 
desh-ed  to  come  up  with  the  earliest  possible 
realization  of  laser  fusion  energy. 

In  the  case  of  fission  energy,  which  was 
developed  In  war  time,  alternate  methods  of 
separating  uranium  Isotopes  were  investi- 
gated simultaneously  and  alternate  designs 
of  the  ultimate  bomb  were  also  developed 
One  of  the  successful  designs  was  based  on 
the  implosion  phenomenon,  an  invention  of 
Dr.  Seth  Neddermeyer,  a  close  friend  of  mine. 

It  is  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  sev- 
eral different  groups  working  on  th«  develop- 
ment of  laser  fusion  energy  and  not  to  ha^ 
the  work  directed  excluslvely^om  a  single 
masterminding  center.  The  advantages  of  a 
multlfaceted  approach   by  different  groups 

(a)  new  ideas  are  more  easily  produced 
by  independent  groups; 

(b)  each  group  can  check  on  the  accuracy 
and  effectiveness  of  another  group's  resxUts; 

(c)  the  groups  can  stimulate  each  other 
by  competition  for  the  best  results,  and 

(d)  only  the  highest  standards  can  sur- 
vive. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  Russian  competi- 
tion has  been  a  driving  force  in  this  field. 
In  fact,  the  Russian  scientist,  Basov,  Is  the 
inventor  of  the  laser  fusion  concept. 

The  laser  Itself  was  developed  In  a  private 
laboratory,  namely  the  Bell  Telephone  Labs 
by  C.  H.  Townes  and  Arthur  Chawlow,  who 
Is  now  a  colleague  of  mine  at  Stanford. 
Furthermore,  the  first  laser,  a  ruby  laser, 
was  made  by  Theodore  Malman,  a  former 
Stanford  graduate  student  who  did  his 
epoch-making  work  In  an  Industrial  labora- 
tory. 

Forty  years  of  experience  as  a  physicist 
have  convinced  me  that  several  Investigators, 
pursuing  their  own  lines  of  thought,  can 
make  discoveries  that  no  one  can  anticipate. 
Thus  a  single  unldlrected  weapons  approach. 
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such  as  the  one  now  in  effect  lil  the  United 
States,  should  be  changed  In  :  ay  opinion. 
We  need  variety,  freshness,  and  freedom  of 
investigation. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Commlljtee  for  the 
opportunity  that  it  has  given  mp  to  present 
my  point  of  view  on  laser  fusion. 
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Minimum   wage   laws 
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COMMON   SITUS:    UNCOMMONLY 
BAD 
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^ho 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16.  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
campaign  again  mounts  to  allow  employ- 
ees of  one  contractor  to  close  down  an 
entire  construction  site,  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  two  most  obvious  effects 
of  the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 

First,  at  a  time  when  inflation  and 
Government  regulation  is  driving  up  the 
cost  of  construction  and  depressing  the 
housing  industry,  it  is  doubly  bad  to  add 
yet  another  roadblock  to  further  build- 
ing and  progress. 

Second,  the  additional  cost  will  further 
retard  construction,  providing  even 
greater  incentive  to  contractors  to  use 
less  expensive  nonunion  labor.  Conse- 
quently, union  workers  will  be  worse  off  if 
the  common  situs  bill  becomes  law.  Some- 
times one  wonders  whose  side  the  labor 
union  leadership  is  on. 

This  point  and  others  are  well  argued 
in  the  following  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial urging  Congress  not  to  pass  com- 
mon situs. 

The  article  follows: 

An   Uncommonly   Bad   Bill 

The  "common  situs"  picketing  bill  Is  back 
again  in  Congress,  not  as  an  Administration 
bill  this  year  but  with  strong  support  from 
the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  leadership  and,  not  sur- 
prisingly, from  legislators  with  ties  to  orga- 
nized labor.  Though  altered  in  committee  to 
provide  certain  moderating  exemptions,  the 
present  bill,  like  the  one  President  Ford  ve- 
toed in  1976,  would  permit  the  employees  of 
one  contractor  on  a  building  project  to  set  up 
picket  lines  to  keep  members  of  other  unions 
from  working  anywhere  on  the  site. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  this  objective  by 
making  secondary  labor  boycotts  legal  in  the 
construction  industry.  In  1976,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  John  Dunlop  strongly  sup- 
ported the  measure  because  it  was  coupled 
with  a  bill  that  advanced  labor  stabilization 
in  the  industrj'.  Mr.  Dunlop.  In  fact,  resigned 
to  protest  the  Presidential  veto.  The  present 
bill  lacks  even  the  attraction  it  had  for  Mr. 
Dunlop  and  we  hope  it  will  not  pass.  A  com- 
mon situs  law  would  make  construction  labor 
even  more  volatile  than  in  the  past,  and  in- 
crease building  costs. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  If  the 
building  trades  constituted  a  single  union,  a 
picket  line  would  inevitably  keep  all  its  mem- 
bers off  a  struck  site.  Thus,   they  say,  the 
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^^  common  situs  bill  merely  gives  these  work 
ew^ers  the  protection  they  would  have  if  they 
chose  to  organize  on  an  industry-wide  basis. 
This  point  is  not  persuasive.  If  all  the 
building  workers  on  a  site  were  members  of 
the  same  local,  its  leaders  would  surely  hes- 
itate before  throwing  up  a  picket  line  that 
would  Inconvenience  all  of  its  members  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  In  any  event,  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  have  had  the  same  op- 
portunity as  other  workers  to  coalesce  into  a 
single  union.  Since  they  have  chosen  to  con- 
tinue their  separateness,  why  bless  them  le- 
gally with  the  benefits  of  the  togetherness 
which  they  have  rejected? 

Shrinkage  in  the  share  of  construction 
work  now  done  by  union  labor  has  stimu- 
lated the  demand  for  common  situs  picket- 
ing. The  reason  for  the  shrinkage,  however, 
arises  not  from  the  lack  of  such  a  bill,  but 
rather  from  the  great  differential  between 
the  cost  of  union  and  nonunion  construction 


labor.  By  threatening  to  raise  the  cost  of 
union  labor  still  higher,  the  common  siti-.s 
bill  would  only  invite  builders  to  use  more 
nonunion  workers.  The  Congress  and  the 
President  will,  in  this  case,  be  helping  labor 
best  by  ignoring  the  counsels  of  its  leadership. 


THE  NEW  NATURAL  GAS  DEREGU- 
LATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1977 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important,  most  complex,  and  most 
politically  charged  issues  facing  the 
United  States  is  the  question  of  what  our 
national  policy  will  be  about  natural 
gas — its  regulation  or  deregulation,  its 
price,  its  use,  and  its  conservation. 

This  subject,  of  course,  is  not  new  to 
most  Members  of  this  Congress.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  meas- 
ures last  year  which  would  have  changed 
our  natural  gas  policies.  The  measures 
were  substantially  different,  though,  and 
a  conference  committee  was  never  ap- 
pointed to  work  out  a  compromise. 

EKiring  the  94th  Congress,  and  now  in 
the  95th.  I  have  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power,  the  panel  with  jurisdiction 
over  most  natural  gas  issues.  Prom  that 
position,  I  have  worked  hard  to  learn 
about  natural  gas.  I  am  continually 
learning,  however,  and  I  am  not  yet  sure 
that  I  know  the  best  policy  for  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt.  Still,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  my  current  thinking 
on  this  issue,  and  describe  to  them  a  leg- 
islative alsproach  that  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  need  for  legislative  action  is  clear. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  running  out  of 
natural  gas.  Our  known  and  measured 
reserves  of  gas  are  sufficient  to  last  us 
for  only  about  10  years,  at  our  current 
rate  of  consumption.  Much  more  impor- 
tant— and  much  more  frightening — is 
the  fact  that  since  1967  we  have  con- 
sumed those  reserves  more  rapidly  than 
we  have  discovered  additional  gas.  As 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  Uiis  year's 
winter,  we  will  all  pay  a  heavy  burden 
if  we  run  out  of  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  already 
paying  more  and  more  for  the  natural 
gas  that  we  use,  either  directly  through 
our  home  heating  bills  or  indirectly 
through  increased  costs  for  other  goods 
and  services.  This  burden  is  felt  most 
heavily  by  retired  people  and  others  on 
fixed  incomes,  many  of  whom  cannot 
heat  their  homes  without  cutting  back 
on  other  necessities  of  life.  Further,  the 
increased  share  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
paying  for  higher  natural  gas  bills  has 
a  limiting  effect  on  the  jest  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Before  addressing  what  we  might  do 
to  change  our  national  policy  on  natural 
gas,  I  would  like  to  provide  some  infor- 
mation on  the  cuiTent  situation. 

Natural  gas  is  our  best  fuel  and  most 
valuable  natural  resource.  It  is  used  for 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  purposes: 
Space  heating  of  buildings,  generation  of 
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electricity,  fertilizer  production,  and  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  plastics,  and 
an  increasing  array  of  industrial  and 
consumer  products.  Gas  is  our  best 
source  of  heat,  since  it  burns  at  an  even 
temperature  with  a  flame  that  can  be 
easily  adjusted.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, natural  gas  is  by  far  the  clean- 
est burning  of  the  fossil  fuels,  making 
it  the  most  environmentally  sound  of 
our  current  major  sources  of  energy. 
The  use  of  natural  gas,  rather  than  other 
fuels,  keeps  our  air  from  being  even  dirt- 
ier than  it  now  is. 

Because  it  is  such  an  excellent  fuel, 
natural  gas  is  consumed  in  great  qur.n- 
tities  in  the  United  States.  In  1975,  we 
consumed  about  20.3  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  which  amounts  to  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  energy  that  we  used.  The 
use  of  natural  gas  has  been  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  use  of  other  fuels, 
with  total  consumption  doubling  in  15 
years. 

In  1938,  Congress  passed  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  which  gave  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  FPC,  the  authority  to  reg- 
ulate the  transportation  of  natural  gas 
between  States,  and  to  regulate  the  price 
of  natural  gas  sold  by  interstate  pipelines 
to  local  distributors.  The  underlying 
philosophy  of  this  act  was  a  recognition 
that  interstate  pipelines — of  which  there 
are  now  slightly  more  than  one  hun- 
dred— have  a  relationship  with  gas  dis- 
tributing companies  tliat  is  somewhat 
akin  to  a  monopoly.  Since  there  are  rela- 
tively few  interstate  pipelines,  which  of 
course  are  stationary  and  serve  only  a 
certain  geographical  area,  distributors 
are  not  free  to  choose  among  many 
sources  of  supply.  To  protect  the  distrib- 
utors from  this  situation  where  the 
normal  marketplace  protection  of  com- 
petition among  sellers  was  not  present, 
Congress  extended  govez-nmental  con- 
trol over  the  pipelines. 
'  In  1954,  a  divided  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  an  ambiguous  phrase  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  requires  the  FPC  to  also  regu- 
late the  price  of  natural  gas  sold  from 
producers  to  the  pipelines  if  the  natural 
gas  would  eventually  be  sold  to  a  distrib- 
utor in  another  State.  This  extension  of 
the  FPC's  regulatory  to  the  "wellhead" 
price  of  interstate  gas  had  far-reaching 
effects.  This  price  is  the  first  price  for 
which  gas  is  sold,  and  inherently  becomes 
a  factor  in  the  prices  that  are  charged 
during  subsequent  resales  of  the  gas. 

The  FPC  was  then  faced  with  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  setting  uniform  wellhead 
prices  that  would  be  suflBcient  to  cover 
the  producers'  costs  and  to  provide  ap- 
propriate incentives  for  companies  to  en- 
ter into  the  risky  business  of  hunting  for 
additional  gas.  This  task  was  particu- 
larly difficult  because  even  the  produc- 
ers did  not  have  accurate  cost  figures. 
Historically,  oil  producers  would  find 
natural  gas  in  the  same  formations  as 
oil  fields.  Not  recognizing  the  worth  of 
the  gas,  the  oil  companies  would  burn  it 
off — flare  it — so  they  could  get  to  the 
oU. 

Later,  people  recognized  that  a  good 
fuel  was  being  wasted,  and  the  natural 
gas  was  captured  and  sold.  But  the  gas 
was  sold  far  cheaper  than  the  oil.  since 
the  oil  was  sold  at  prices  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  its  discoverj-  and  drill- 
ing. When  setting  prices  for  the  gas. 
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however,  the  producers  did  not  factor  in 
the  discovery  and  drilling  costs;  these 
were  the  costs  of  getting  the  oil,  and  the 
natural  gas  was  an  inexpensive  byprod- 
uct. As  a  result,  oil  was  properly  priced 
and  gas  prices  were  artificially  low. 

Prom  this  low  starting  price,  FPC  reg- 
ulation has  kept  natural  gas  unnaturally 
cheap.  The  Commission  started  with  an 
unreasonable  market  price  because  of 
this  historical  fiuke,  and  has  tried  to  ad- 
just those  prices  based  upon  retroactive 
calculations  of  costs — calculations  that 
have  not  reflected  changing  situations 
and  increasing  costs. 

Yet,  situations  have  changed  and  costs 
have  increased  more  quickly  than  regu- 
lation can  keep  up.  We  have  consumed 
an  enormous  amount  of  natural  gas  in 
this  country.  Not  surprisingly,  that  gas 
has  been  from  the  fields  that  are  easiest 
to  discover  and  tap.  Now,  the  industry 
is  having  to  search  further,  and  drill 
deeper,  to  find  additional  supplies.  As  a 
result,  industry  productivity — measured 
as  the  ratio  of  gas  recovered  to  depth  of 
drilling — has  decreased  by  more  than 
one -half  in  the  past  10  years. 

Further,  drilling  costs  have  risen  dras- 
tically. The -gas  industry  is  subject  to 
the  universal  inflationary  pressures  on 
its  overhead;  in  just  7  years,  the  cost  of 
1  foot  of  drilling  has  increased  by  over 
50  percent  for  successful  wells  and  by 
over  100  percent  for  dry  holes.  Even  this 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  industry 
now  has  to  drill  deeper  to  find  untapped 
gas  reserves,  and  deeper  wells  cost  much 
more  per  foot  than  do  shallower  wells. 

Even  with  the  FPC's  highly  controver- 
sial price  increase  last  summer — to  $1.44 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  (Mcf )  for  newly 
discovered  gas— the  producers'  costs 
often  exceed  the  prices  they  are  allowed 
to  charge.  Nobody  can  expect  an  industry 
to  sell  a  product  at  a  loss.  Consequently, 
the  known  supphes  of  gas— which  are 
already  dangerously  low— are  being  con- 
sumed more  rapidly  than  new  gas  is  being 
discovered. 

Worse  yet,  most  of  the  new  gas  that  is 
being  discovered  is  not  going  into  the 
interstate  market  to  feed  the  gas -starved 
regions  of  the  country.  FPC  price  con- 
trols only  apply  to  gas  that  is  produced 
in  one  State  and  sold  in  another.  If  the 
gas  stays  in  the  intrastate  market,  its 
price  is  set  by  a  free  market.  The  intra- 
state market  price  Ls  currently  around 
$2.00-$2.25/Mcf,  compared  to  the  maxi- 
mum $1.44/Mcf  price  in  the  interstate 
market;  not  surprisingly,  newly  discov- 
ered gas  that  is  not  yet  committed  to  a 
long-term  market  stays  in  the  produciiig 
State. 

Faced  with  this  system  of  govern- 
mental price  control  at  a  level  below  the 
free  market  price  and  often  below 
production  costs,  and  pointing  to  the 
worsening  gas  shortage,  the  natural  gas 
industry  has  argued  for  immediate  and 
total  deregulation  of  wellhead  prices.  The 
industry  says  that  the  higher  prices  that 
would  result  from  the  free  market  would 
provide  the  necessary  incentive  for  the 
discovery  of  new  supplies.  Deregulation 
would  also  end  the  illogical  interstate- 
intrastate  distinction,  and  get  gas  flow- 
ing to  the  regions  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

The  case  on  the  other  side  is  also 
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strong.  Majliy  consumer  groups  point  to 
home  heating  bills,  which  have  increased 
greatly  in  recent  years,  and  argue  for  the 
continuation  of  price  controls,  a  roll- 
back in  the  FPC  price  level,  and  exten- 
sion of  price  controls  into  the  intrastate 
market.  Further,  consumers  point  out 
that  the  Government  relies  on  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  as  its  only  source  of 
information  about  the  size  of  our  re- 
serves, and  suspect  that  the  industry  is 
conspiring  to  paint  an  inaccurate  pic- 
ture of  shortages  and  to  withhold  known 
supplies  in  an  effort  to  stampede  Con- 
gress toward  deregulation. 

There  groups  recognize  that  the  easy- 
to-produce  natural  gas  is  gone,  and  that 
reserves  that  remain  to  be  discovered  are 
scarce.  However,  maximum  drilling  can 
be  achieved,  they  argue,  at  a  price  less 
than  the  "world"  or  "market"  price.  And 
scarce  capital  should  be  devoted  to  en- 
ergy conservation  and  to  new  energy 
sources,  not  just  to  raising  natural  gas 
prices. 

Finally,  consumer  groups  will  argue 
that  an  abrupt  decontrol  of  all  fuel 
prices — oil  and/or  natural  gas — will 
cause  a  massive  blow  to  the  economy, 
removing  consumer  spending  power,  and 
plunging  us  deeper  into  recession.  The 
United  States  went  through  this  expe- 
rience in  the  early  197J)s,  with  the  Arab 
oil  boycott,  the  quadrupling  of  the  price 
for  imported  oils  and  the  subsequent 
recession  in  the  United  States.  Why 
repeat  this  bitter  experience? 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  best  approach 
lies  somewhere  between  those  two  poles. 

I  believe  that  our  natural  gas  crisis  is 
real,  and  is  not  the  product  of  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  30,000  domestic  oil 
and  gas  producers.  While  our  economy  is 
accustomed  to  an  artificially  low  price 
for  gas,  and  an  abrupt  increase  in  price 
would  be  too  heavy  a  burden  for  con- 
sumers, some  increased  prices  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  ^continued  gas  supplies, 
and  to  price  natural  gas  in  closer  equity 
with  alternative  fuels.  Without  those  in- 
creased supplies,  consumers  will  face 
even  greater  burdens.  This  past  winter 
has  demonstrated  how  great  those  bur- 
dens can  be.  Even  if  the  exhaustion  of 
our  current  supplies  happens  slowly 
enough  to  allow  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  use  of  other  fuels,  the  cost  of  every  al- 
ternative fuel  is  greater  than  even  unreg- 
ulated gas.  Synthetic  gas  made  from  coal, 
for  instance,  sells  for  about  S4/Mcf,  or 
twice  the  price  of  imregulated  natural 
gas. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  increased 
supplies  of  natural  gas.  and  that  we  need 
to  seek  those  supplies  in  a  fashion  that 
does  not  put  too  great  of  an  immediate 
burden  on  consumers.  In  an  attempt  to 
meet  this  goal,  I  am  today  introducing 
the  New,  Natural  Gas  Deregulation 
Amendments  of  1977.  This  is  the  same 
bill  that  I  introduced  last  May  in  an  at- 
tempt to  facilitate  argument  on  a  rea- 
sonable policy  when  the  House  and 
Senate  could  not  agree  on  natural  gas 
legislation.  Since  I  am  continuing  to 
learn  ^out  this  complex  issue.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  legislation  is  in  every 
respect  the  policy  that  should  be 
adopted.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  approach  that 
should  be  seriously  considered. 
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The    new   natural 
amendments  would: 

Prohibit  any  new  contracts 
of  natural  gas  as  a  boiler 
hibit  existing  uses  of  gas  as 
within  10  years,  except  wher ; 
to  comply  with  air  pollution 
Coal,  which  is  abundant,  can 
boiler  fuels;  natural  gas 
for  essential  uses,  rather  than 
to  produce  one-third  of 
tricity. 

Give  a  priority  to  the  use 
gas  for  essential  agricultura 
other  essential  uses 

Deregulate  the  price  of  ga  ; 
shore  wells  If  the  gas  is 
interstate  commerce  for  the 
after  January  1,  1977.  This 
encourage  gas  to  flow  from  th< 
market  to  the  interstate 
newly-discovered  natural  gas 
gas  that  is  currently  locked 
intrastate  market  would  be 
FPC  price  regulation.   Whil< 
mean  some  increase  in 
should  be  pointed  out  that 
natural  gas   at  the  well-he; 
about  17  to  25  percent  of  the 
which  the  consumer  pays  for 
About  25  percent  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  pipeline  costs, 
cent  to  local  distribution  cost 
natural  gas  prices  at  the  we:  1 
crease,  there  is  not  a 
increase  in  consumer  bills 

Deregulate  the  price  of  off 
that  is  first  sold  in  the 
after  January  1,  1977,  subject 
ceiling.  The  price  ceiling  woulc 
be  the  equivalent,  on  a  Btv 
maximum  weighted  average 
crude  oil.  The  FPC  would 
Ing  price  every  5  years  after 
ing  enumerated  criteria.  Sinc( 
gas  is  required  by  Federal 
the  interstate  market,  total 
is  not  necessary  to  keep  this 
the  intrastate  market.  This 
will  be  sufficient  to  encourage 
production. 

Require  the  FPC  to 
the  regiilated  price  for  old 
and  adjust  the  regulated  prici  i 
ing  contracts  expire,  if 
certain  criteria. 

Direct  the  FPC  to  conduct 
sive  natural  gas  studies, 
pendent  evaluations  of  gas 

Extend  FPC  jurisdiction  to 
thetic    gas    plants    and 
prices.   Synthetic   gas   would 
imder  the  same  pclicles  as 
gas. 

This  legislation  will  not, 
completely  solve  the  natural 
additional  programs  and  polio 
necessary  to  supplement  the 
gas  deregulation  amendments 
portantly,  further  conservation 
are  necessary  to  insure  that 
our  waste  of  natural  gas.  A 
plan  of  financing  home 
of  conservation  methods — 
utility  financing,  with  the  cost: 
consumers  bills  over  an 
but  perhaps  through  tax 
sulation  costs — is  sorely  needed 
assistance  is  needed  to 
on  fixed  incomes  and  other 
people  to  help  them  bear  the 
increased  heating  bills  is 
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new  Community  Services  Administration 
program  of  grants  for  this  purpose  is  an 
excellent  idea  that  should  be  vigorously 
pursued. 

Other  work,  too,  will  have  to  be  done 
to  deal  with  the  problems  that  we  face. 
As  a  local  official  recently  said  to  me: 

The  energy  crisis  didn't  happen  to  us,  we 
created  It  and  the  only  responsible  way  to 
deal  with  It  is  to  change  the  policies  that 
brought  us  to  It. 

I  believe  that  the  new  natural  gas 
amendments  will  be  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  welcome  any  comments  or  ques- 
tions from  my  colleagues;  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me  or  Stephen  Saunders 
of  my  stafif— 225-2161. 


PREGNANCY-RELATED    DISABILITY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSAC  HTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.^  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
joined  with  Representative  HAWKms, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment Opportunities,  and  90  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  introducing  a  bill 
(H.R.  5055)  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  General  Electric 
Co.  against  Gilbert.  In  that  case,  the 
Court  held  that  an  employer  may  refuse 
to  provide  pregnancy-related  disability 
benefits  to  its  female  employees  without 
violating  the  Federal  equal  employment 
opportunity  statute,  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  bill  we  introduced  yesterday 
would  amend  title  VII  to  define  sex  dis- 
crimination to  proscribe  employment 
practices  which  disadvantage  female  em- 
ployees because  of  pregnancy.  It  would 
overturn  the  precise  holding  of  Gilbert 
which  denied  wage  continuation  benefits 
during  the  period  of  disability.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  would  cover  a  wide  range  of 
other  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices imposed  because  of  pregnancy,  such 
as  unequal  medical  treatment  and  com- 
pulsory leave, y 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  second  bill 
to  deal  with  the  serious  problems  of  fe- 
male workers  created  by  the  Gilbert  de- 
cision. This  proposal  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  deny  tax  de- 
ductions to  an  employer  which  does  not 
provide  pregnancy-related  disability 
benefits  imder  its  accident  or  health 
plan.  Under  existing  law,  employers  may 
claim  deductions  for  their  contributions 
toward  such  plans  even  if  they  exclude 
disabilities  arising  out  of  pregnancy.  In 
my  judgment  we  should  not  allow  em- 
ployers to  obtain  such  tax  breaks  if  they 
do  not  provide  equal  treatment  for  their 
female  employees. 

This  bill  would  disallow  tax  deductions 
if  an  employer  discriminated  against 
pregnancy-related  disabilities  while  pro- 
viding benefits  for  other  types  of  tem- 
porary absences  from  work  or  related 
medical  conditions.  As  in  the  measure 
introduced  yesterday,  this  bill  would  thus 
go  beyond  the  immediate  holding  of  Gil- 
bert to  remedy  other  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation related  to  pregnancy. 
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To  a  very  large  degree,  the  proposal 
would  be  self -executing.  Tax  deductions 
provide  a  great  incentive  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries— in  this  case,  employers — to 
comply  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Unlike  title  VII, 
the  need  for  an  individual  complaint  en- 
forcement mechanism  is  largely  elimi- 
nated. This  Tax  Code  approach  would 
also  reach  more  employers  since  title 
Vn  exempts  companies  with  less  than 
15  employees. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  also  note 
the  introduction  of  a  third  bill,  which 
would  overturn  Gilbert  in  a  less  direct 
fashion.  On  February  16,  Chairman  Ed- 
wards of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  and  I  Introduced 
H.R.  3504,  the  Civil  Rights  Amendments 
Act  of  1977.  Title  I,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Reorganization  Act  of 
1977,  would  revise  and  strengthen  title 
vn  in  a  number  of  ways.  Among  other 
things,  it  would  give  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimity  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  issue  substantive  regulations. 

Under  existing  law.  EEOC  may  pro- 
mulgate only  procedural  rules.  If  the 
Commission  were  given  substantive  rule- 
making power,  it  could  prohibit  the  kind 
of  pregnancy-related  discrimination  ap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gilbert. 
Indeed  prior  to  Gilbert,  the  EEOC  had 
issued  such  a  proscription  in  the  form  of 
a  guideline,  which  the  Court  declined  to 
follow.  Title  I  of  H.R.  3504  would  also 
repeal  the  exception  in  title  Vn  which 
the  Supreme  Court  interpreted  to  au- 
thorize the  gender-based  compensation 
differential  Involved  in  Gilbert. 

Because  of  the  different  scope,  ap- 
proach, and  enforcement  machinery,  it  is 
important  that  these  three  bills  be  given 
serious  consideration  for  enactment.  In 
my  judgment,  they  propose  complemen- 
tary remedies  to  correct  the  deleterious 
impact  of  the  Gilbert  case  on  equal  rights 
for  women.  I  strongly  urge  all  members 
to  join  as  sponsors  of  each  measure. 

The  text  of  the  biU  foUows: 

H.R.  5055 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  deny  any  deduction  for  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  an  employer  pursuant 
to  an  employee  health  or  accident  plan  IJ 
such  plan  does  not  provide  certain  preg- 
nancy benefits 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  280C.  Health  or  Accident  Plans 
Which  Do  Not  Provide  Cer- 
tain Pregnancy  Benefits. 

"(a)  Denial  of  Deduction. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  chapter  for>Qny 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  an  emiwoyer 
pursuant  to  an  accident  or  health  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer— 

"(1)   If— 

"(A)  such  plan  provides  for  wage  continu- 
ation benefits  to  employees  during  periods  in 
which  such  employees  are  absent  from  work 
on  account  of  temporary  personal  Injuries, 
sicknesses,  or  other  physical  impairments, 
which  are  not  work-related;  and 

"(B)  such  plan  does  not  provide  for  wage 
continuation  benefits  to  employees  during 
periods  In  which  such  employees  are  absent 
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from  work  because  of  pregnancy  disabilities 
on  terms  and  conditions  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  any  other 
temporary  personal  injury,  sickness,  or  physi- 
cal impairment,  which  Is  not  work-related;  or 

"(2)   If— 

"(A)  such  plan  provides  for  payments 
(through  Insurance  or  otherwise)  to  employ- 
ees as  reimbursement  for  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  for  the  medic£l  care  of  themselves, 
their  spouses,  and  their  dependents;  and 

"(B)  such  plan  does  not  provide  for  such 
payments  with  respect  to  expenses  incurred 
for  medical  care  required  for  pregnancy  or 
childbirth,  or  complications  thereof,  on  terms 
and  conditions  as  favorable  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  any  other  type  of 
medical  care  covered  under  such  plan. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Wage  coNrmtJATioN  benefits. — The 
term  'wage  continuation  benefits'  means  the 
payment  (through  insurance  or  otherwise)  of 
wages,  salary,  or  other  amounts  to  an  em- 
ployee during  periods  In  which  such  em- 
ployee is  absent  from  work. 

"(2)  Pregnancy  disability.— The  term 
'pregnancy  disability"  means  any  personal  In- 
Jury,  sickness,  or  physical  Impairment  re- 
sulting from  pregnancy  or  childbirth,  or  com- 
plications thereof. 

"(3)  Medical  caee.— The  term  'medical 
care'  has  the  meaning  giren  such  term  by 
section  213(e)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item  : 

"Sec.  280C.  Health  or  accident  plans  which 
do  not  provide  certain  preg- 
nancy benefits." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  taxa- 
ble years  ending  after  such  date. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fairfax  Counties  have  designed  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  refugees,  but  could 
not  begin  them  until  they  received  word 
of  the  fate  of  the  appropriations.  I  am 
confident  that  the  programs  imple- 
mented imder  the  Indochina  Refugee 
Children  Assistance  Act  by  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  country  will  prove  effec- 
tive in  helping  both  young  and  adult 
refugees  assimilate  into  their  respective 
communities. 
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A  BIG  YEAR  FOR  THE  FARMER 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF   INDIANA 


H.R.  4877 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  passed  H.R.  4877,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  Included  in  the  bill  are  funds  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
94-405,  the  Indochina  Refugee  Children 
Assistance  Act.  This  legislation,  which 
became  law  last  September,  authorizes 
$300  per  child  for  school  districts  enroll- 
ing under  100  refugee  children,  and  $600 
per  child  for  those  enrolling  100  or  more. 
The  amount  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  fund  this  act 
is  $18,500,000  which  I  understand  was 
determined  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
refugee  population  ages  5  to  17  and  the 
formula  in  the  basic  law.  Also  contained 
in  the  bill  are  funds  for  adult  refugees  in 
the  amount  of  $10,250,000. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  quick 
action  in  providing  funds  for  Public  Law 
94-405.  Last  session  the  authorization  bill 
did  not  pass  in  time  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  corresponding  appropriations 
bill;  and  the  school  districts  which  have 
absorbed  an  unusually  large  number  of 
refugees,  including  my  own,  have  been 
anxiously  awaiting  these  funds  to  imple- 
ment their  programs.  Both  Arlington  and 
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Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
March  16,  1977,  into  the  Record: 
[From   Washington   Report,    Mar.    16,    1977) 
A  Big  Year  for  the  Farmer 
This  year  will  be  one  of  major  decisions 
about  food  and  agriculture  in   the  United 
States  Congress.   All   the  major  agriculture 
bills  expire  and  must  be  reconsidered.  This 
Includes  the  basic  farm  law.  Food  for  Peace 
legislation  and  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  These 
decisions  will  be  among  the  most  Important 
to  be  made  by  the  95th  Congress.  They  come 
at  a  time  of  new  troubles  in  agriculture.  In- 
stability in   prices,   higher  farm  production 
costs,  the  future  of  agriculture  and  the  na- 
ture of  government  policy  are  all  cause  for 
concern. 

As  in  the  past,  the  central  problem  will  be 
the  balancing  of  needs  of  difterent  groups 
with  competing  interests.  The  farmer  sees 
the  threat  of  falling  prices  as  the  key  lssut>. 
The  consumer  worries  about  higher  food 
prices  at  the  food  market.  The  nation  wants 
to  have  a  reliable  and  sufficient  supply  of 
food.  Foreign  nations,  depending  on  their 
particular  circumstances,  worry  about  ex- 
port competition,  world  prices,  or  the  avail- 
ability of  food  aid.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  zero- 
sum  game  in  which  there  can  be  winners 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  are  losers. 

For  many  years  the  American  farmer  has 
produced  more  food  and  fiber  than  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  can  accommodate  at 
acceptable  prices.  The  threat  of  surpluses  re- 
mains. Government  programs  have  focused 
on  supporting  prices  and  on  handling  gov- 
ernment stocks  required  with  the  price  sup- 
ports. In  recent  years  the  costs  of  these 
government  programs  have  dropped  signifi- 
cantly, due  less  to  fundamental  chanpes  in 
agricultural  policy  than  to  sharply  Increased 
world-wide  demand. 

Although  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
getting  government  out  of  agriculture,  the 
basic  thrust  of  farm  policy  has  remained 
very  much  the  same  for  forty  years,  with 
minimum  prices  for  basic  commodities  put- 
ting a  fioor  under  farmers'  Incomes.  These 
supports  have  not  been  used  in  recent  years 
because  market  prices  have  been  higher  than 
minimum  prices. 

Farmers  continue  to  face  serious  diffi- 
culties. They  are  heavily  dependent  on  grain 
exports  as  a  source  of  earnings.  The  bet- 
ter Income  of  recent  years  has  not  been 
uniformly  distributed  to  all  of  them.  For 
example,  livestock  producers  have  been  badly 
hurt  by  rising  feed  costs  and  falling  live- 
stock prices.  As  a  general  rule,  crop  pro- 
ducers have  done  better  than  livestock  pro- 
ducers, thouRh  wheat  farmers  have  not  been 
doing  well.  Farm  income  has  dropped  SC", 
below  the  peak  It  reached  in  1973.  The  value 
of  land  and  the  cost  of  production  have  In- 


creased rapidly.  Food  prices  have  contributed 
to  Infiatlon  and  the  trend  toward  fewer  and 
larger  farms  has  continued. 

The  major  questions  for  agricultural  pol- 
icymakers are  several.  First,  at  what  level 
should  commodity  prices  be  supported?  The 
1973  Agricultural  Act  established  target 
prices  and  a  procedure  through  which  farm- 
ers meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  re- 
ceived deficiency  payments  If  the  average 
market  price  dropped  below  the  target  price 
The  real  question  this  year  is  whether  to 
continue  present  target  prices  or  to  tie  tar- 
get prices  to  the  cost  of  production.  Farmers 
have  favored  the  freedom  to  make  their  own 
planting  decisions  under  the  present  pro- 
gram, but  many  of  them  have  been  critical 
of  the  low  level  of  the  target  prices. 

Second,  should  consumers  be  protected 
from  high  food  prices?  Currently  they  have 
no  such  protection.  A  domestic  grain  reserve 
might  provide  It,  but  the  operating  rules  for 
such  a  reserve  aye  critical  to  Its  effectiveness 
In  reducing  price  Instability.  Moreover,  pro- 
posals for  reserves  generate  much  contro- 
versy. They  might  reduce  price  Instability, 
but  they  would  also  Increase  budgetary  ccst. 
Excessive  sales  from  reserve  stocks  might  be 
used  as  a  tool  to  keep  prices  from  rising  to 
fair  levels.  Consumer  groups  tend  to  see 
grain  reserves  as  a  market  stabilizer,  human- 
itarian groups  tend  to  see  them  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  world  food  crisis,  but  farmers 
have  traditionally  opposed  them,  fearing  that 
the  government  could  not  resist  consiimer 
pressure  in  time  of  rising  prices  and  would 
dump  surpluses,  thereby  reducing  the  prices 
farmers  receive. 

Policymakers  will  also  ponder  what  role 
the  government  should  have  in  protecting 
farmers  from  natural  hazards,  and  what  re- 
forms should  be  made  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  last  question  will  bring  on 
major  battles  over  costs  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  its  work  registration  requirements 
and  Its  eligibility  rules  even  though  declining 
participation  in  the  program  has  somewhat 
cooled  criticism  of  it.  The  issue  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiexlblllty  in  selecting  the  countries  to 
receive  U.S.  food  aid  will  also  come  up,  as  will 
the  issue  of  an  expanded  program  of  agri- 
cultural research.  With  most  of  the  arable 
land  in  the  U.S.  now  under  cultivation,  with 
chemical  fertilizers  reaching  a  point  of  di- 
minishing returns  and  with  crop  vlelds  ap- 
pearing to  reach  their  peak,  many  "scientists 
are  now  urging  more  research  to  develop 
better  methods  of  production. 


WALTER  W.  BATES  TO  BE  AWARDED 
VAIL   MEDAL  OF   HONOR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  deep  admiration  for  Walter  W. 
Bates  of  Fremont,  Calif.,  who  will  be 
awarded  the  Vail  Medal  of  Honor  this 
May. 

At  great  danger  to  himself.  Walter 
Bates  battled  treacherous  undertows  to 
pull  to  safety  an  elderly  fisherman  who 
would  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

Observers  of  human  society  kr.ow  that 
there  is  no  schedule  or  formula  for  hero- 
ism. Most  often  the  decision  to  risk  life 
and  limb  to  save  another  is  a  split  sec- 
ond one.  In  fact,  such  decisions  are  actu- 
ally rooted  in  the  fundamental  character 
of  an  individual. 
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Acts  of  heroism,  like  Walter- 
spiring  rescue,  serve  as  a 
basic  goodness  of  human 
an  inspirational  example  to 
Walter  Bates  deserves  this 
also  commendation  from  eacl 
admire  his  good  deed. 


bei  ig: 
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HON.  TOM  BEVIi  1 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^  TATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16.  1977 

Mr.  BEVBLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4.  one  of  the  most  distinguisl  led  Repre- 
sentatives Alabama  ever  sent  i  o  Congress 
passed  away.  I  am  referring  to  former 
Congressman  Miles  C.  Allgooc ,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  99  after  a  long  and  illus- 
trious career  of  public  service. 

Congressman  Allgood  senied  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  1923 
to  1935.  During^  that  time,  h«  served  as 
chairman  of  the  War  Claims  ( ;ommittee, 
the  forerunner  of  the  moden  t-day  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Dui  Ing  his  six 
terms,  he  also  served  as  chair;  nan  of  the 
Reclamation  and  Irrigation  C  )mmittee. 

Congressman  Allgood  was  i  nstnmien- 
tal  in  getting  the  historic  Teni  lessee  Val- 
ley Authority  legislation  through  the 
Congress  and  his  opinions  anc  advice  on 
this  subject  were  solicited  and  greatly  re- 
spected by  the  Roosevelt  admpistration, 
from  the  President  on  down. 

Following  his  congressionhl  career. 
Congressman  Allgood  served  oi  i  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  He  cc  ntinued  in 
this  capacity  until  1943,  when  he  retired 
and  retiumed  to  his  home  ir|  Mentone. 
Ala. 

The  fact  Congressman  Allgdod  resided 
in  my  congressional  district  made  my 
appreciation  for  his  outstand  ng  record 
as  a  public  servant  even  great  r. 

Miles  Allgood  was  a  public  servant  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  lis  service 
to  the  people  he  represented  -^ill  long  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  E.  E.  "Red"  Cox,  a  resident  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  Distri  ;t  and  a 
former  special  assistant  to  t  le  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  of  the  I  .S.  Treas- 
ury Department,  has  written  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  Congressm  in  Allgood 
based  on  personal  experiences. 

Mr.  Cox  came  to  Washingtt  n  as  a  re- 
sult of  Congressman  AUgood's 
and  later  served  as  adminLstra 


assistance 
tive  assist- 
ant   to   Alabama    Congressman   Albert 
Rains. 

The  article  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Allgood  and  I  herebf  submit  it 
for  the  Record: 


An  Old  Friexd  Fades  Av 
(By  E.  E.  (Red)   Cox) 

Alabama   has   lost    one    of    its 
tlngulshed  citizens  of  our  time, 
a  good  friend.  Former  United 
gressman  MUes  C.  Allgood.  age 
tone,  a  place  he  loved  so  much. 
Friday.   March   4.   He   was   buriec 
Head  Cemetery.  Funeral  services 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Wilson  Fv 

As   I  stood   by  bis  graveside. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REIV^RKS 

my  lovely  wife,  In  the  cold  rain,  with  his 
wife,  and  many  friends,  I  recalled  some  of 
the  accomplishments  and  contributions  he 
had  made  to  our  country. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
12  years,  from  1923  to  1935.  I  first  met  Con- 
gressman Allgood  in  1932  at  the  old  Oadsden 
Mallard  Hotel,  where  my  brother-in-law, 
W.  H.  Cummings.  was  Manager.  I  had  just 
graduated  from  Etowah  High  School.  I  was 
a  clerk  there  and  attended  the  Alabama 
School  of  Trades.  The  Congressman  would 
use  the  lobby  to  meet  with  his  friends.  He 
was  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  one  arm.  He 
had  a  gregarious  personality,  hearty  laugh, 
and  a  heart  of  gold.  I  would  listen  to  him  tell 
about  Washington,  the  Panama  Canal, 
Muscle  Shoals,  and  why  we  should  develop 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  1  would  cling  to  every 
word  he  would  say  with  amazement.  When 
everything  was  quiet  and  we  were  alone.  I 
would  ask  him  questions  about  Washington. 
Such  as  "Where  is  Washington?"  And  "How 
do  you  get  there?"  I  remember  him  saying, 
"Young  man,  you  seem  to  be  a  very  fine  boy. 
I  will  Just  get  you  a  Job  up  there!"  And  he 
did. 

I  went  to  Washington  and  found  him  to  be 
a  great  leader,  along  with  Senator  John 
Bankhead  and  Congressman  William  Bank- 
head,  who  was  later  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  was  also  the  father  of  the  famous  actress. 
Tallulah.  Congressman  Allgood  was  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Claims  Committee,  now 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
also  Chairman  of  the  Reclamation  and  Ir- 
rigation Committee. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  farmer 
were  so  bad  that  President  elect  Roosevelt 
wanted  to  do  somthing  about  it.  In  1932, 
before  he  was  Inaugurated,  he  called  Con- 
gressman AUgoatl  and  asked  him  to  come 
to  Warm  Springs.  Georgia.  He  was  impressed 
with  Congressman  AUgood's  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  that  existed,  and  in  January 
1933  his  Secretary,  Marvin  McEntlre,  called 
from  Albany,  New  York,  and  said  President 
elect  Roosevelt  was  formulating  a  party  to 
visit  and  Inspect  the  Muscle  Shoals  prop- 
erties. He  asked  Congressman  Allgood  to  give 
him  a  list  of  representatives  interested  in 
the  project.  Senator  Norrls  of  Arizona,  some 
other  interested  Senators  and  Congressman 
Allgood,  along  with  the  Alabama  Delegation, 
took  the  special  train  out  of  Washington 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  remember  him  telling 
how  hundreds  of  people  were  gathered  at  the 
railroad  stations  with  the  hope  of  getting  a 
glimpse  cf  the  President. 

Later  that  year,  Senator  Norrls  Introduced 
President  Roosevelt's  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Bill  in  the  Senate.  Then,  Congress- 
man Lister  Hill  introduced  It  in  the  House. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  I  have 
a  picture  of  President  Roosevelt  signing  it 
into  law,  and  beside  him  is  Congressman  All- 
good  who  received  the  Third  Pen  he  used. 

On  January  15,  1968,  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona,  President  of  the  Senate  and  bean 
of  the  Senate,  wrote  to  Mr.  Allgood  express- 
ing his  gratitude  for  the  help  he  had  given 
when  they  were  serving  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1923  to  1927. 

Congressman  Allgood  joined  him  in  spon- 
soring the  bill  which  made  possible  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River — the 
greatest  water  power  in  our  Nation.  He  also 
helped  to  bring  about  a  Just  settlement  of 
the  controversy  between  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia over  the  construction  of  the  Hoover  Dam 
en  the  Colorado  River. 

Congressman  Allgood  was  blessed  with  an 
excellent  secretary.  R.  Lee  Barnes,  from 
Guntersville.  and  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Marshall  County.  Lee  was  one 
of  the  best  loved  men  that  ever  came  from 
Alabama.  He  was  President  of  the  Little  Con- 
gress (composed  of  secretaries  of  Members  of 
Congress  and,  incidentally,  was  succeeded  by 
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Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  was  then  secretary 
to  Congressman  Richard  Kleberg).  Lee  was 
responsible  for  my  ambition  to  become  a  sec- 
retary to  a  Congressman.  I  could  see  the 
power  they  had  when  it  came  to  dealing  with 
the  government.  I  got  my  chance  when  Con- 
gressman Albert  Rains,  one  of  the  greatest, 
was  elected.  I  worked  with  him  as  his  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  until  he  retired. 

President  Roosevelt  had  great  respect  for 
Congressman  Allgood  and  appointed  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, where  he  served  until  liis  retirement 
and  return  to  his  beautiful  home  in  Mentone 
in  1943. 

Congressman  Allgood  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Gadsden  and  had  Just  re- 
cently received  the  50th  Year  Masonic  Award. 

Mr.  Allgood  loved  to  tell  the  story  about 
the  old  man  who  gave  his  testimony  in  a 
church  revival.  He  said  he  loved  everybody 
and  did  not  have  an  enemy  in  the  world.  He 
kept  repeating  this  statement  until,  finally, 
the  minister  asked  him.  "How  do  you  know 
you  haven't  an  enemy  In  the  world?"  The 
old  man  replied,  "I  have  outlived  all  of  the 
old  rascals." 

I  prize  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  All- 
good  when  I  was  appointed  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  wrote  me  "I  wish 
you  to  know  that  I  class  you  and  Lee  Barnes 
as  two  of  my  top  choice  of  friends  and  ap- 
pKjintees.  No  one  is  prouder  of  you  than 
M.  C.  Allgood. "  So  you  see,  I  have  lost  a 
good  friend. 

Congressman  Allgood  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Willie  Allgood  of  Mentone;  two 
sons:  Dr.  William  D.  Allgood  of  Fort  Payne 
and  Miles  C.  Allgood.  Jr..  of  Ocean  City, 
Maryland:  and  one  daughter:  Mrs.  Mary 
Boisseau  of  Lee  Hall,  Virginia;  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

My  love  goes  out  to  his  fine  family  and 
his  many  friends.  May  he  rest  In  peace. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  DePUE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  of  our  time  to  reflect 
upon  a  gentleman  from  Castro  Valley, 
Calif.,  of  admirable  qualities.  Mr.  DePue 
is  about  to  retire  from  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  Castro  Valley  Unified 
School  District  after  a  long  career  of 
dedicated  public  service. 

A  native  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  Mr.  DePue  has  for  over  30  years 
devoted  himself  to  the  public  schools  of 
that  region.  Before  beginning  his  career 
in  public  service,  Mr.  DePue  served  in 
the  military,  where  his  performance  was 
so  successful  that  after  only  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Mr.  DePue  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  in  the  educational  field 
as  a  teacher,  moving  quickly  on  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent; first  in  Lodi,  and  subsequently 
in  other  school  districts  of  the  bay  area 
including  Castro  Valley,  where  he  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  entire  school 
district. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  DePue  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
will  not  pass  unnoticed.  However,  mem- 


bers of  California  conununities  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  Mr.  DePue  does  not 
plan  on  vanishing  completely  from  the 
educational  world  of  that  State.  His  new 
venture  in  the  field  of  consultant  to  re- 
gional adult  vocational  councils  in 
southern  Alameda  County  is  certain  to 
continue  to  bring  assets  and  improve- 
ments to  our  public  educational  system. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding Mr.  DePue  for  his  longstanding 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  quality 
of  the  public  schools  of  our  Nation. 


CONNECTICUT'S  VFW  ESSAY  CON- 
TEST WINNER— CYNTHIA  ELLEN 
LEVY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  important  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
is  to  stimulate  reflection  and  discussion 
of  important  public  issues.  Basic  concepts 
such  as  patriotism,  loyalty,  leadership, 
and  morality  are  bound  in  tradition  yet 
must  be  experienced  and  redefined  by 
each  new  generation.  This  year,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  VFW,  conducted 
a  nationwide  essay  contest  to  provoke 
young  peoples'  expression  of  "What 
American  Means  to  Me."  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  today  to  put  before  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  the  thoughts  of 
Cynthia  Levy,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  whose 
observations  and  reflections  won  her  the 
top  Connecticut  prize  in  the  1976-77 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship 
program.  Ms.  Levy,  a  sophomore  at  Rip- 
powam  High  School,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Levy,  Stamford, 
Conn.  I  found  her  comments  informative 
and  would  like  to  thank  both  her  and  the 
VFW  for  their  part  in  encouraging  an 
open  discussion  of  this  important  topic' 
The  essay  follows : 

"What  America  Means  to  Me" 

America  Is  tl^e  Stat\ie  of  Liberty  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  Rockies,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Stone  Mountain  of  Georgia. 
She  is  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  fifty  small 
white  stars  on  her  Flag.  But  when  I  think  of 
America,  images  play  across  mv  mind. 

I  see  New  York  at  Christmastime,  crisp  and 
cold,  with  people  bustling  back  and  forth, 
doing  last  minute  errands,  but  not  too  busy 
to  wish  one  another  health  and  happiness 
for  the  Holiday  Season. 

I  see  a  clear  rushing  stream  at  the  end  of  a 
long-  tramp  through  the  deep,  pine-spicy 
woods. 

I  see  a  small  child  smeared  with  dirt  from 
ear  to  ear  happily  fabricating  Inedible 
mudples 

I  see  the  m;d-Eummer  setting  sun,  re- 
fiectlng  a  thousand  times  in  someone's  back- 
yard pond. 

I  feel  a  puppy's  Joy  when  bounding 
through  the  first  soft  powdery  snow  of  the 
year. 

I  feel  the  solemnity  while  people  wait  with 
baited  breath  to  hear  the  outcome  of  the 
election  returns. 

And  while  people  talk  of  the  death  of 
patriotism,  I  stU!  feel  stirrings  when  a  school 
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band  struggles  through  the  Star- Spangled 
Banner. 

I  feel  a  part  of  the  World  Series  and  the 
Rosebowl,  the  love  of  sports  that  virtually 
everyone  shares  In  one  form  or  another. 

I  can  smell  the  apple  blossoms  at  the  first 
signs  of  spring  and  the  unique  blend  of 
turkey  and  stuffing  and  all  of  the  trlmnaings 
at  Thanksgiving. 

I  hear  the  pop  of  a  cork  from  a  champagne 
bottle  as  everyone  toasts  for  a  good  New 
Y^ear.  ^^^ 

America  is  the  Robin  that  dare^to  appear 
even  while  the  calendar  still  proclaims 
winter. 

She  Is  the  talking  pumpkin  that  delights 
toddlers  every  Halloween. 

She  Is  Charlie  Brown,  Dagwood  and 
Dennis  the  Menace,  all  smilingly  bumbling 
their  way  through  life. 

She  Is  the  cowboy  on  horseback,  tiredly 
galloping  In  after  a  long  day  of  branding, 
and  at  the  same  time.  She  Is  Wall  Street  clos- 
ing with  the  Dow-Jones  average  up  ten 
points. 

She  Is  Ice  cream  sundaes  and  pizza  after  a 
late  rehearsal.  She  Is  the  commercials  on 
television:  Baseball,  hot  dogs,  apple  pie  and 
Chevrolet,  which  children  avidly  eat  up,  and 
Just  as  avidly  deny  as  they  grow  older. 

She  Is  the  first  day  of  nursery  school  and 
high  school  commencement.  She  is  a  new 
born  baby  and  a  geriatric  patient.  She  Is  acid 
rock  and  Mozart's  Concertos.  She  Is  the  first 
man  on  the  Moon. 

She  Is  every  Ideal  that  her  great  people 
have  stood  for:  Abraham  Lincoln.  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

She  Is  all  of  these  things,  but  more  Impor- 
tant, She  is  the  people  that  they  represent. 
The  people  who  came  here  from  all  over  the 
world,  with  their  hearts  open,  ready  to 
realize  their  hopes  and  dreams  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  earliest  Pilgrims.  The 
people  who  had  the  strength  of  character, 
and  determination  needed  to  successfully 
settle  the  West,  and  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  England. 

America  is  a  truly  international  Nation, 
for  nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  so  many 
different  races,  creeds,  nationalities  and  re- 
ligions be  guaranteed  the  right  to  work  and 
strive  together  for  a  common  good. 

Nowhere  else  have  people  so  consistently 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  do 
what  they  felt  was  right. 

Nowhere  else  have  they  been  so  successful, 
nor  come  so  far. 

Just  as  we  were  once  bound  together  so 
that  America  could  be  proud  of  her  people, 
now  we  are  bound  together  to  make  her  a 
country  we  can  be  proud  of.  I  am  proud  of 
my  country,  proud  to  be  American,  to  be  one 
of  a  group  of  people,  that  I  admire  so  highly. 

The  people,  that's  what  makes  America  so 
special,  for  she  Is  all  of  the  thoughts  and 
wishes.  Ideals  and  contradictions,  hopes, 
dreams  and  desires  that  her  people  past, 
present,  and  future  have  believed  In.  but 
whatever  else  she  may  or  may  not  be,  I  know 
that  however  far  I  may  travel.  America  Is  the 
land  to  which  I'll  return,  America,  to  me. 
Means  .  .  .  HOME. 


WARNING 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  warning: 
I  have  determined  that  the  FDA  is  dan- 
gerous to  your  freedom. 
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CLEVELANDS  REV.  A.  A.  WOMACK 
HONORED  FOR  20-YEAR  PAS- 
TORATE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  bring  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  the  outstanding  career  of 
the  Reverend  A.  A.  Womack  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  notable  theologian  has 
served  his  church  and  his  community 
for  20  years  with  unselfish  devotion.  As 
the  distinguished  pastor  of  the  Mt. 
Haven  Baptist  Church,  he  has  been  both 
a  religious  mentor  and  a  tireless  advo- 
cate for  social  and  political  progress  in 
the  black  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday,  April  24, 1977, 
the  members  and  friends  of  Mt.  Haven 
Baptist  Church  will  give  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  honor  of  Reverend  Womack. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  Cleveland 
are  pleased  to  haye  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  affection  and  our 
thanks  for  his  years  of  service  to  the 
community.  So  that  my  colleagues  here 
assembled  can  better  acquaint  them- 
selves with  Reverend  Womack's  illus- 
trious career,  I  would  like  to  tase  this 
opportunity  to  give  you  a  brief  bio- 
graphical synopsis  of  his  background. 

Andrew  A.  Womack  was  bom  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  one  of  seven 
children  of  the  late  Lincoln  and  Virginia 
Womack.  He  still  holds  membership  in 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  there,  where 
he  was  baptized. 

After  receiving  his  religious  training 
from  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary 
and  College  in  Lynchburg,  he  retui-ned  to 
the  county  of  his  birth  to  administer  to 
the  Mercy  Seat  Baptist  Church.  Other 
churches  who  have  flourished  under  the 
guidance  of  Reverend  Womack  have  been 
the  Dearington  Baptist  Church,  Lynch- 
burg, Reed  Creek  Baptist  Church,  Big 
Island,  Mt.  Olivet  Baptist  Church  of  Low 
Moor,  First  Baptist  Church  of  Iron  Gate, 
and  Main  Street  Baptist  Church  of  Chf- 
ton  Forge.  In  March  of  1957,  Reverend 
Womack  traveled  from  Virginia  to  Cleve- 
land to  become  the  pastor  of  his  present 
church,  Mt.  Haven  Baptist  Chmxh. 

On  April  1,  1938,  he  was  married  to  the 
talented  and  gracious  Miss  Helen  Light- 
foot  who  has  been  his  companion  and 
helpmate  throughout  his  religious  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend  Womack  is  ac- 
tive in  many  civic  and  educational  pur- 
suits. He  is  a  33d  degree  Mason  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Constantine  Consistory  103  in 
Lynchburg.  Va.:  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  S.S.  and  B.T.U.  Congress:  Local 
State,  and  National  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  O.B.G.A.  Congress:  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  N.O.D.  Associa- 
tion: instructor  in  the  Progressive  Bible 
and  Educational  Institute:  second  vice 
president  and  registrar  of  the  Cleveland 
Bible  College  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
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to  call  upon  my  colleagues  tb  Join  with 
me  In  congratulating  Reverer  d  and  Mrs. 
Womack  for  their  years  of  distinguished 
service.  May  I  end  by  reading  from  a  re 
cent  letter  sent  to  me  by  onejof  his  par- 
Ishoners: 

The  life  of  Rev.  Womack  Is  lEummed  up 
when  It  Is  stated  that  he  Is  a  b<  irn  leader,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  a  wise  cot  nsellor,  and 
exemplar  to  his  people  In  bothlseciilar  and 
religious  matters. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  comitent  that  I 
can  add  to  such  a  warm  and  i  [lowing  as 
sessment  Is  a  resounding  "th£  nk  you"  to 
Reverend  Womack  for  all  he  hps  done  for 
Cleveland  and  his  people. 


A  NEW  FORM  OP  TERH  ORISM 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFER  -TTI 


OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  16, 


1977 


Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speak  »r,  In  Jan- 
uary this  Nation  was  shocked  by  the 
release  of  Abu  Daoud.  foimc  er 
Palestinian  Black  Septembei 
group  responsible  for  the  1975  massacre 
of  11  members  of  the  Israel  Olympic 
team  at  Munich.  He  was  relea^d  by  the 
French  Government  despite 
pleas  by  West  Germany  and  Isi^el  for  ex 
tradition. 

The  United  States  also  had 
be  interested  in  the  fate  of  A  )u  Daoud. 
As  Black  September's  leader  l{e  sparked 

the  assassinations  of  two  U.S.  __^ 

In  Khartoum,  Sudan,  in  1973.  Respite  the 
-^  outcry  of  three  world  powers  paoud  re- 
mains at  large,  unaccountab:  e  for  the 
butchery  he  commanded. 

Terrorism  has  long  been  a  r  roblem  of 
International  concern.  But  witl ,  the  siege 
of  three  buildings  in  Washing  ton,  B.C., 
by  a  dozen  armed  Hanafl  Mus  ims — who 
held  134  persons  hostage  for  i  lore  than 
40  hours,  threatening  to  chop  3ff  heads, 
murdering  one,  and  wounding  several 
others — has  shifted  the  battlei  Totmd  to 
the  homef  ront. 

All  the  elements  of  Intemat  onal  ter- 
rorism were  present  in  last  we(  k's  siege : 
threats,  demands,  murder,  involvement 
of  public  officials,  and,  once  ag£  in.  diplo- 
mats. Only  this  time  the  llplomats 
served  as  negotiators  for  the  :elease  of 
the  hostages,  as  well  as  target ;  for  ter- 
rorist gunfire. 

And,  once  again,  the  terrori;  t  group's 
leader.  Kahlifa  Hamaas  Abdu]  Khaalis, 
was  set  free.  Khaalis  still  faces  prosecu- 
tion but  the  fact  that  he  is  now  free 
on  his  personal  recognizance,  charged 
with  armed  kidnaping,  unders:ores  the 
success  with  which  terrorist  g-oups  es- 
pousing abstract  demands  ar<  able  to 
manipulate  law  enforcement  procedures 
and  make  a  mockery  of  the  judicial 
system. 

It  is  shameful  that  a  cour ;  of  law 
can  be  coerced  Into  granting  n  urdering 
terrrorlsts  freedom  without  b  ill  hours 
before  their  hostages  have  been  returned 
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to  the  safety  of  their  homes  and  days 
before  fimeral  services  have  been  held 
for  the  victim  of  their  fatal  gunplay. 
Where  Is  Justice  when  the  criminals 
receive  more  consideration  than  their 
victims?  How  can  the  judicial  system 
continue  to  fimction  effectively  when  a 
terrorist '  is  treated  differently  by  the 
courts  than  any  other  person  who  com- 
mits a  serious  crime? 

Granting  freedom  to  the  leader  and 
other  members  of  the  Hanafis  has  ac- 
tually promoted  terrorism  by  showing 
that  the  greater  the  threat  of  violence 
the  greater  the  criminal's  chance  of  de- 
manding, and  receiving,  liberal,  even 
preferential  treatment. 

I  feel  that  meeting  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  negotiated  under  the  threat 
of  violence  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 
We  must  not  be  expected  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  with  terrorists  threatening 
death  and  destruction.  Once  we  put  our- 
selves In  the  position  of  give  and  take 
at  the  point  of  a  gim  there  Is  no  longer 
any  real  exchange,  only  take  take  take 
on  the  part  of  the  terrorist. 

And  why  should  we  give  anything?  As 
soon  as  we  submit  to  terrorists'  demands 
we  strengthen  their  position  by  giving 
them  more  time  to  make  more  demands 
and  gain  more  media  exposure,  which 
is  what  they  really  want. 

It  has  happened  time  and  time  again. 
In  the  case  of  the  Hanafls  their  original 
demand  was  for  the  withdrawal  of  a 
movie.  "Mohammad,  Messenger  of  God," 
from  theaters  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  felt  the  movie  treated  their 
religion  offensively. 

With  each  passing  hour  there  was  an 
acceleration  of  demands.  By  late  after- 
noon the  Hanafls  had  demanded  an 
apology  from  Muhammed  All  and  cus- 
tody of  the  convicted  slayers  of  Malcolm 
X  and  members  of  the  Hanafl  sect.  The 
terrorists'  plan  was  to  revenge  the 
'deaths  of  Malcolm  X  and  others  by  as- 
sassinating the  murderers  who  were  al- 
ready serving  time. 

That  is  why  we  cannot  bargain  with 
terrorists,  but  must  take  swift  strong 
action  which  will  set  positive  precedent 
and  discourage  future  terrorist  acts.  This 
action  should  be  reinforced  with  eco- 
ndmlc  sanctions  against  nations  that 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  terrorists.  I  rec- 
ommend that  trade  preferences  and  for- 
eign aid  be  cut  off  to  any  coimtry  that 
cooperates  or  condones  terrorism. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  cur- 
rently before  Congress  that  urges  the 
President  to  accelerate  negotiations  with 
other  nations  in  order  to  prevent  and 
pimish  acts  of  terrorism.  An  interna- 
tional treaty  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  if  we  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  oppressive  and  offensive  acts 
of  terrorism  that  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly prevalent. 

I  am  aware  that  no  agreement,  law  or 
plan  will  completely  eliminate  the  specter 
of  terrorism  from  the  nations  of  the 
world,  but  intelligent  plans  for  affirma- 
tive action  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  so  often  encountered 
when  critical  situations  requiring  split- 
second  decisions  arise. 
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Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  energy  crisis 
is  among  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing America  today.  It  is  also  common 
knowledge  that  the  efforts  of  Congress 
and  the  White  House  to  date  have  failed 
to  make  headway  toward  solving  this 
grave  problem. 

It  was  in  1973  that  President  Nixon 
declared  "Energy  Independence"  to  be 
a  national  goal.  Yet.  despite  reaffirma- 
tions by  President  Ford  and  President 
Carter  that  energy  independence  Is  a 
major  national  objective,  American  re- 
liance upon  imported  oil  and  Imported 
natiu>al~g^  has  grown  dramatically  over 
( past  4 : 

Clearly,  ene^rsuJolicies  adopted  so  far 
have  failed  even'T»  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion, let  alone  improve  it. 

Consequently,  I  welcome  President 
Carter's  emphtisis  on  a  comprehensive 
energy  program.  The  current  piecemeal 
approach  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  do 
the  job  that  must  be  done. 

I  also  commend  President  Carter  for 
inviting  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  private  citiz^ips,  to  offer  their  views 
as  to  what  form  a  national  energy  pro- 
gram should  take. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  James  Schles- 
Inger,  the  President's  adviser  on  energy. 
I  offered  my  own  recommendations. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  are 
proposals  which  I  have  supported  In  the 
past,  but  which  Congress  has  failed  to 
enact:  tax  credits  for  energy-saving  home 
insulation;  Increased  aid  to  energy-sav- 
ing mass  transit;  reasonable  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  for  buildings  and  appli- 
ances; Increased  funding  for  basic  re- 
search and  development  in  the  fields  of 
solar,  fusion,  and  geothermal  power; 
loan  guarantees  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  a  coal  gasification  todustry. 

Other  recommendations  were  formu- 
lated in  response  to  the  current  natural 
gas  shortage:  creation  of  an  emergency 
stockpile  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  as  well 
as  the  enactment  of  emergency  Presi- 
dential allocation  powers — to  be  held  in 
reserve  until  authorized  by  an  objective 
"trigger,"  such  as  a  lO-percent  shortfall 
of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

In  addition.  I  have  recommended  the 
adoption  of  general  policy  guidelines :  use 
of  financial  incentives  to  promote  energy 
conservation  and  avoidance  of  such 
heavy-handed  measures  as  gasoline  ra- 
tioning or  exorbitant  parking  and  gaso- 
line taxes;  careful  attention  to  environ- 
mental needs  in  the  planning  of  specific 
energy  development  projects;  recogni- 
tion that  increased  oil  and  natural  gas 
production.  whUe  imperative  over  the 
short  nm.  Involves  resources  too  limited 
to  serve  as  a  solution  over  the  long  rxm; 
increased  attention  to  renewable  energy 
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sources,  such  as  solar  power,  and  abun- 
dant energy  sources,  such  as  coal. 

Since  the  energy  crisis  is  such  a  vital 
and  urgent  matter,  I  believe  that  my  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress  may  wish  to 
examine  my  recommendations  in  detail. 
I  am,  therefore,  inserting  below  the  full 
text  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Schleslnger: 

HotTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C.,  March  14, 1977. 
Mr.  James  Schlesingeb, 
National    Energy    Policy    Recommendations 
Task  Force,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schlesincer:  I  appreciate  your 
Invitation  to  participate  In  the  formulation 
of  the  Administration's  energy  program.  I 
also  commend  you  and  President  Carter  for 
enco\iraglng  private  citizens  to  offer  their 
views  on  the  form  which  this  energy  program 
should  take. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Carter 
Administration  to  the  following  points : 

Conservation.  As  you  note,  the  potential 
for  energy  conservation  In  America  Is 
enormous.  VThlle  I  do  not  believe  that  con- 
servation alone  will  solve  the  energy  crisis,  I 
do  feel  that  conservation  should  play  a  major 
role  In  any  national  strategy  for  dealing  vrtth 
energy  problems. 

I  would  stress  financial  Incentives  as  the 
chief  tool  for  promoting  energy  conservation. 
For  example,  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
provide  tax  credits  to  cover  some  of  the  costs 
of  energy-saving  home  insulation;  I  believe 
that  this  approach  should  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Federal  conservation  effort.  As  another 
example  of  financial  Incentives  to  promote 
energy  conservation,  I  would  cite  the  energy- 
saving  potential  of  mass  transit  and  urge  a 
firm  commitment  by  the  Administration  to 
the  support  of  a  workable  and  attractive  pub- 
lic transportation  system. 

There  are  some  Instances  where  mandatory 
standards  would  be  appropriate;  reasonable 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  appliances  and 
new  buildings  are  two  prluie  examples.  How- 
ever, the  mandatory  approach,  in  most  cases, 
tends  to  engender  public  frustration  at  a  time 
when  massive  frustration  already  exists.  I 
therefore  advise  you  to  reject  proposals  for 
gasoline  rationing,  except  as  a  last  resort 
In  an  extreme  emergency,  and  I  likewise  urge 
you  to  avoid  such  "private  transit  disincen- 
tives" as  exorbitant  parking  and  gasoline 
taxes. 

Imported  Energy.  I  favor  accumulation  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  stockpiles  as  a  deter- 
rent to  future  oil  embargoes  and  as  an  emer- 
gency source  of  supply  during  severe  fuel 
shortages.  I  would  not  favor  stockpiles  so 
large  that  the  price  of  fuel  on  the  private 
market  would  be  drastically  Increased. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency  situation.  I 
would  advise  an  immediate  move  to  volun- 
tary conservation  appeals  and  mandatory 
allocation  procedures:  in  fact,  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  allowing  the  President  to 
hold  emergency  allocation  powers  in  reserve. 
Such  standing  allocation  powers,  however, 
should  not  have  a  vaguely  defined  "trigger;" 
objective  thresholds — for  example,  a  10% 
shortfall  of  oU  or  natural  gas — should  be 
used  to  determine  when  an  emergency  ac- 
tually exists. 

Supply  Development.  Of  the  various  energy 
sources  that  you  mention.  I  would  place  the 
greatest  emphasis  upon  development  of  so- 
lar energy,  geothermal  energy,  and  coal-based 
synthetic  fuels.  I  rank  these  energy  sources 
high  In  priority  because  they  are  both  abun- 
dant (at  least  potentially)  and  environmen- 
tally acceptable. 

Of  course,  oil  and  gas  will  remain  staples 
of  the  energy  consuming  public  for  some 
time  to  come.  However,  It  Is  clear  that  Amer- 
ica is  beginning  to  reach  the  limits  of  Its  oil 
and  gas  reserves;  newly  discovered  reserves 
have  been  declining  In  number  on  an  annual 
basis  and  this  trend  may  well  continue.  Con- 
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sequently.  while  accelerated  developmant  of 
offshore  and  Alaskan  fossil  fuels  Is  Impera- 
tive as  a  short-term  response  to  the  energy 
crisis,  long-term  planning  mxist  stress  the 
development  of  renewable  resources  (such  as 
solar  energy)  or  extremely  abundant  re- 
sources (such  as  coal) . 

I  also  believe  that  fusion  power  holds  great 
potential,  and  I  was  disturbed  by  the  omis- 
sion of  fusion  power  from  your  list  of  possible 
energy  sources.  Particularly  In  light  of  the 
recent  breakthrough  at  Los  Alamos,  research 
funding  for  fusion  power  should  increase. 

I  have  tended  to  de-emphasize  two  of  the 
energy  sources  that  you  mention:  hydro- 
electric power  and  commercial  nuclear  power. 
The  margin  for  Increased  use  of  hydro-elec- 
tric power  is  simply  not  very  large,  at  least 
in  comparison  to  the  potential  use  of  solar 
or  fusion  power.  As  for  nuclear  energy,  the 
grave  safety  questions  raised  about  this 
energy  source  lead  me  to  believe  that  Ameri- 
ca should  proceed  cautiously  in  this  area; 
the  need  for  cautious  development  Is  par- 
ticularly clear  In  the  case  of  the  breeder 
reactor. 

Implicit  In  my  remarks  Is  the  answer  to 
two  of  your  questions.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  play  an  ex- 
tremely active  role  in  conducting  the  basic 
research  that  is  necessary  for  development 
of  new  energy  sources.  I  also  believe  that  In 
cases  where  the  private  sector  is  too  cau- 
tious to  provide  the  financing  needed  for 
pioneering  energy  enterprises  (such  as  coal 
gasification  plants),  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  willing  to  establish  loan 
giiarantees  or  provide  other  forms  of  financ- 
ing. 

Other  Issues.  I  do  not  believe  that  energy 
sources  should  be — or  need  to  be — developed 
at  a  great  cost  to  the  environment.  For  ex- 
ample, although  I  support  loan  guarantees 
for  the  promotion  of  coal  gasification  plants, 
I  have  consistently  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  reasonable  controls  over  strip 
mining  activities.  I  believe  that  coal — which 
is  a  vast,  largely  untapped  American  re- 
source— offers  potential  producers  enough 
profit  incentive  easUy  to  outweigh  the 
additional  costs  of  strip  mining  regulaton. 
I  also  believe  that  the  coal  gasification  proc- 
ess, through  which  the  problem  of  sulftir 
pollutants  is  largely  bypassed,  represents  a 
striking  example  of  the  manner  In  which 
technology  can  reconcUe  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental Imperatives. 

By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
need  for  energy  development  Is  inconsistent 
with  limited  Federal  regulation  on  behalf  of 
the  American  consumer. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  I  have  co-spon- 
sored legislation  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  energy  agency  reorganiza- 
tion. By  placing  virtually  all  present  energy 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  single 
Department  of  Energy,  the  plan  would  fa- 
cilitate coordinated  strategies  and  reduce 
duplication  of  effort.  For  the  same  reasons, 
I  have  also  sponsored  legislation  to  create 
a  single  Joint  Committee  on  Energy  In 
Congress. 

Let  me  again  thank  you  for  your  Invita- 
tion to  offer  my  views  on  one  of  the  most 
pressing  issues  facing  our  nation. 
Cordially. 

Matthew  J.  Rinaldo. 

Af ember  of  Congress. 


FANNIE  LOU  HAMER 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

TiJii.    EDWARDS    of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
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learned  today  of  the  death  In  Mississippi 
of  Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  a  f oimder  of  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party,  a  participant 
in  numerous  civil  rights  marches  and 
voting  rights  lawsuits  in  the  1960's,  and 
a  leader  of  national  prominence  ln/-tHe 
civil  rights  movement.  ^ 

I  first  met  Mrs.  Hamer  in  the  sumrcter 
of  1963  when  I  visited  Mississippi  in  sup- 
port of  the  voting  registration  drive  then 
underway  in  that  State.  My  eldest  son. 
Len.  was  spending  the  summer  in  Mis- 
sissippi, working  with  many  hundreds 
of  yoimg  people  in  the  massive  voting 
registration  effort.  My  son  lived  for  tiiat 
summer  with  Mrs.  Hamer  and  her  family 
in  Rulevllle.  and  both  he  and  I  learned 
to  appreciate  her  as  a  dedicated  fighter 
for  equal  treatment  of  all  Americans  and 
as  a  dear  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  obituary  from  the 

New  York  Times  for  today  is  as  follows: 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  Dies;  Left  Farm  To  T.ieAn 

Struggle  for  Crvn.  Rights 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  who  became  a  natlon- 
aUy  known  advocate  of  equal  rights  for 
blacks  during  the  1960s,  died  of  cancer  yes- 
terday in  Mount  Bayon  Community  Hospital 
In  Mississippi.  30  miles  north  of  her  home  in 
Rulevllle.  She  was  60  years  old. 

Mrs.  Hamer  Joined  the  mostly  youthful 
civil  rights  activists  working  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  region  In  1962.  when  she  was 
45,  leaving  her  life  as  a  share-cropper  on  a 
cotton  plantation. 

Over  the  next  15  years  she  became  one  of 
the  most  Influential,  respected  and  diurable 
of  the  Deep  South 's  black  leaders.  She  used 
her  thunderous  voice  and  a  homespun,  nural 
wisdom  to  urge  blacks  in  many  a  cotton  or 
soybean  field  to  register  to  vote.  Join  labor 
unions  or  form  agricultural  cooperatives. 

Mrs.  Hfimer's  tone  was  quieter,  but  no 
less  forceful,  when  she  told  Congressmen 
and  northern  audiences  of  the  arrests,  beat- 
ings and  murders  of  civil  rights  workers  in 
her  state. 

"She  electrified  this  nation  "vlth  a  televi- 
sion appearance  during  the  1964  Democratic 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City,"  a  veteran  ob- 
server of  the  civil  rights  scene  has  said.  "She 
brought  the  authentic  life  and  death  reality 
of  Mississippi  into  the  homes  of  America." 

At  that  same  convention,  the  black-led 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  that 
she  helped  to  found  challenged  the  white- 
led  regular  party  for  seats,  without  suc- 
cess. But  some  of  the  black-led  party's  dele- 
gates were  seated  in  1968,  and  the  black 
group  displaced  the  whites  In  1972. 

Although  she  was  beaten,  arrested  and 
shot  at,  Mrs.  Hamer  did  not  allow  herself 
to  hate  whites,  explaining  many  times,  "I 
feel  sorry  for  anybody  that  coxild  let  hate 
wrap  them  up.  Ain't  no  such  thing  as  I  can 
hate  anybody  and  hope  to  see  God's  face." 

In  spite  of  falling  health,  Mrs.  Hamer 
helped  diu-ing  the  winter  of  1975-76  to  unite 
the  black  and  white  portions  of  Mississippi's 
Democratic  Party.  A  single,  integrated  unit 
represented  the  state  during  last  year's  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  to  New  York. 

Despite  her  national  prominence,  she  lived 
In  a  three-room  house  in  Rulevllle,  popiila- 
tlon  2,000. 

"Why  should  I  leave  Rulevllle  and  why 
should  I  leave  Mississippi?"  she  once  asked 
a  writer.  "I  go  to  the  big  city  and  with  the 
kind  of  education  they  give  us  In  Mississippi, 
I  got  problems.  I'd  wind  up  in  a  soup  line 
there  That's  why  I  want  to  change  Mis- 
sissippi. You  don't  run  away  from  problems, 
you  Just  face  them." 

Mrs.  Hamer  was  the  youngest  of  twenty 
children  bom  to  Jim  and  Lou  Ella  Town- 
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Montgoi  lery  Coun- 
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send,  sharecroppers  on  a 
ty  plantation. 

She  worked  In  the  fields  from 
6.  School  attendance  was  allowe<  [ 
crops  were  In;  she  had  a  total  o 
years  of  formal  schooling.  She 
being  hungry  much  of  the  time. 

She  married  Perry  "Pap"  Ham^, 
man  who  had  plowed  the  cotton 
the  Hamer  family  planted,  in 
adopted  two  daughters,  Jean  and 
Jean  died  of  malnutrition  In 
all  her  life  we  were  poor,"  Mrs. 
an  Interviewer. 

In  1962  Mrs.  Hamer  attended 
rallies  at  a  Rulevllle  Baptist 
once  said,  "They  talked  about 
our  rights  as  human  beings  to 
vote.  I  never  knew  we  could  vote 
body  ever  told  us." 

Mrs.  Hamer  became  a  field  worker 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
In  December,  1962,  and  was 
dered  out  of  the  shack  she  share<  1 
family  on  Dave  Mllo's  plantation 
vllle. 

"She  told  her  husband,  'I'm 
she  left  the  plantation  rather  th4n 
her  registration  work,"   said 
Carrlngton,   a  former  S.N.C.C.  fl4ld 
and  the  author  of  the  book 
Tomorrow." 
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Another  former   S.N.C.C. 
Churnet,  now  a  social  worker  In 
ton,  D.C.,  recalled.  "Mrs.  Hamer 
the   Baptist   church   In   Rulevllle 
she  had  been  ordered  off  the  "plantation 
sang    freedom    songs    together, 
played    the    piano    and    Mrs. 
In  that  strong,  authoritative  voice 
'They  kicked  me  off  the  plantatlo;  i 
me  free.  It's  the  best  thing  that 
pen.  Now  I  can  work  for  my  people. 
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Mr.    ANDERSON    of 
Speaker,  on  March  10  of  this  .  . 
tinguished  jurist  decided  to  re 
a  particularly  productive  life 
service.  Superior  Court  Justice 
H.  Rosenthal  is  also  one  of 
and  most  valued  friends,  and  I 
to  take  this  brief  moment  to 
him  on  his  many  fine 

Born  in  October  of  1907  in 
City,  Bill  Rosenthal  has  made 
Angeles  area  his  home  for 
life.  After  graduating  from 
University  School  of  Law.  Bill 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1934  and 
private  practice  of  law. 

William  Rosenthal  became 
city  attorney  for  Los  Angeles 
serving   with    distinction   until 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly 
It  was  here  that  I  first  came 
Bill  well.  We  sat  in  adjacent 
California  Assembly,  and  I 
to  appreciate  his  wisdom  and 
a  representative.  More 
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warm  friendship  that  developed  between 
us  has  grown  through  the  years.  He  was 
my  best  man  when  my  wife  Lee  and  I 
were  married,  and  we  have  kept  in  touch 
as  we  pursued  our  individual  careers. 

While  a  member  of  the  assembly.  Bill 
Rosenthal  was  responsible  for  several 
major  accomplishments.  He  was  the 
main  author  of  the  bill  which  established 
the  law  school  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  the  first  law  school 
at  a  public  institution  outside  the  one  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
He  was  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  that 
outlawed  'baby-selling"  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Bill  stepped  down  from  the  assembly 
in  1953,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1959,  newly  elected  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown  appointed  William  H.  Rosen- 
thal to  municipal  court.  Two  years  later 
Governor  Brown  elevated  Judge  Rosen- 
thal to  the  superior  court,  where  he  served 
the  public  interest  in  an  outstanding 
manner  up  to  his  recent  retirement. 

As  a  member  of  the  bench,  Judge  Ros- 
enthal served  in  the  domestic  relations, 
civil,  juvenile,  and  criminal  courts.  He 
is  keenly  interested  in  judicial  reform, 
having  served  as  chairman  of  the  su- 
perior court's  legislative  committee  on 
three  separate  terms.  In  1971,  he  was  one 
of  those  primarily  responsible  for  the 
39-point  reform  program  adopted  by  the 
State  of  California. 

In  addition.  Judge  Rosenthal  served 
on  the  executive  committee  of  superior 
court  during  1976;  the  personnel  and 
budget  on  judicial  reform  committee  in 
1970,  and  1972;  and  on  the  judge's  special 
reform  committee  in  1971. 

Outside  the  courtroom.  Judge  Rosen- 
thal remained  an  active  and  enthusi- 
astic member  of  many  community  orga- 
nizations. He  was  an  active  sponsor  for 
the  Jewish  Big  Brothers,  and  recently 
completed  a  term  as  that  organization's 
vice  chairman.  In  addition,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association, 
the  Lawyers'  Club,  the  Masons,  Shriners. 
and  B'nai  B'rith.  Now  that  he  has 
stepped  down  from  the  bench,  I  under- 
stand that  he  and  his  lovely  wife,  Lilith 
plan  to  spend  time  at  their  Los  Angeles 
home  and  their  residence  in  Palm 
Springs.  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  our  judicial 
system  constitute  perhaps  one  of  our 
most  essential  branches  of  society  to- 
day. They  are  charged  with  upholding 
the  law  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  rights  of  individuals.  With  men  and 
women  of  the  caliber  that  Bill  Rosen- 
thal has  displayed  throughout  his  ca- 
reer, I  am  confident  that  our  courts  will 
continue  to  be  placed  in  good  hands. 

Pew  of  us  are  privileged  to  meet  men 
like  Bill  Rosenthal  during  our  lifetimes; 
fewer  still  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  know  them  as  close  friends.  My  wife, 
Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing  Bill  Rosenthal 
an  active  and  happy  retirement  after  a 
long  career  of  dedicated  public  service. 
His  wife.  Lilith,  and  daughter,  Lisa,  must 
both  be  very  proud  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE 
ON  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  IH 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  speak  to  you 
and  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
about  the  Congressional  Clearinghouse 
on  the  Future. 

In  April  1976,  10  Members  of  the  House 
and  I  established  the  Congressional 
Clearinghouse  on  the  Future,  and  Anne 
Cheatham  was  made  the  director.  The 
idea  for  the  clearinghouse  grew  out  of 
a  series  of  sessions  led  by  noted  futurists 
and  interested  individuals  who  encour- 
aged us  and  our  staffs  to  look  more  care- 
fully at  ways  we  can  anticipate  our  prob- 
lems. Robert  Theobald,  John  Osman, 
Hazel  Henderson,  Ted  Gordon,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Lindaman  were  early  partici- 
pants in  congressional  seminars  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  clearinghouse. 

Our  goals  are; 

First.  To  assist  Members  of  Congress 
as  they  become  aware  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  future  is  affected  by  today's 
decisions. 

Second.  To  help  House  committee 
members  implement  rule  X,  section  2(b) 
(1)  which  states  that — 

All  committees  and  subconunlttees  (except 
Budget  and  Appropriations)  shall  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  undertake  futures  research 
and  forecasting  on  igatters  under  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee. 

Third.  To  help  Members  foresee  the 
impact  of  legislation  on  State  and  local 
governments,  on  industries,  and  on  pri- 
vate citizens. 

Fourth.  To  let  Members  know  that  citi- 
zens' groups  are  eager  to  work  in  the 
planning  processes  of  Government. 

Since  April  1976,  the  clearinghouse  has 
been  engaged  in  several  activities  de- 
signed to  meet  its  goals.  These  four  are 
of  particular  interest: 

1.  The  publication  of  a  monthly  news- 
letter; « 

2.  The  seminar  series,  "Dialogues  on 
America's  Future": 

3.  Formation  of  a  Congressional  Talent 
Bank; 

4.  Identification  of  citizen  participation 
projects  around  the  country  which  are  work- 
ing on  the  future. 

The  newsletter,  What's  Next?,  is  read 
by  individuals  around  the  country  and 
by  over  400  individuals — Members  of 
Congress  and  staff — on  the  Hill.  Each 
newsletter  is  filled  with  suggestions  about 
ways  we  can  begin  talking  about  the 
future  with  the  people  back  home.  Ar- 
ticles appear  which  explain  how  various 
futures  research  groups  function  and 
how  they  might  aid  our  committee  staffs. 

An  index  of  the  Congressional  Record 
is  included  every  month  noting  entries 
we  make  that  are  directly  related  to  the 
future.  And  a  comprehensive  list  of  up- 
coming publications  is  included  in  the 
Book  Forecast  section,  divided  into  cate- 
gories that  parallel  our  committee  juris- 
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dictions.  The  January  issue  had  a  cover 
story  on  our  new  President's  activities 
in  Georgia  including  the  formation  of 
Goals  for  Georgia  and  the  Commission 
on  the  Future  of  the  South 

The  seminary  series,  "Dialogues  on 
America's  Future,"  has  already  begun. 
In  January,  Alvin  Toffler,  author  of  Fu- 
ture Shock,  urged  us  to  examine  how 
Congress  can  more  easily  cope  with 
rapid  change  and  constant  transition. 
He  warned  that  if  we  do  not  begin  now 
to  think  about  the  future,  we  may  find 
that  our  form  of  government  will  not 
survive. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead  has  spoken  to  us 
about  the  future  of  the  family  in  our 
changing  world,  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Schu- 
macher, author  of  "Small  Is  Beautiful: 
Economics  as  if  People  Mattered,"  has 
explained  his  concept  of  intermediate 
technology.  Herman  Kahn,  director  of 
the  Hudson  Institute,  Dr.  Jay  Forrester 
of  MIT,  Hazel  Henderson  of  the  Center 
for  Alternative  Futures,  and  Barbara 
Marx  Hubbard,  chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Future,  will  make  their 
presentations  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clearinghouse  is 
doing  us  a  tremendous  service  by  asking 
these  noted  thinkers  to  visit  and  talk 
with  us  and  with  our  staflfs.  All  of  them 
are  urging  us  to  think  about  the  future, 
because  they  all  believe  the  future  is 
now.  And  they  all  share  a  belief  that 
democracy  is  worth  saving. 

The  clearinghouse  has  also  created  a 
Congressional  Talent  Bank  composed  of 
individuals  from  all  around  the  coimtry 
who  are  willing  and  eager  to  help  us 
look  at  legislation  from  a  future  point 
of  view.  By  using  the  expertise  which  is 
already  existent  in  the  country,  we  will 
not  have  to  build  another  research  group 
empire.  The  clearinghouse  is  a  clearing- 
house, and  so  we  have  sought  out  those 
who  are  already  doing  futures  research 
and  forecasting,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  developed  methods  of  meaningful 
citizen  participation,  and  we  have  asked 
for  their  help.  They  come  from  Industry, 
small  business,  education,  government — 
local,  State,  and  regional — and  from  citi- 
zens' groups.  They  can  help  us  sort  out 
the  future  consequences  of  our  actions 
today. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  important  emphases  has  been  on 
ways  to  involve  our  people  in  talking 
with  us  about  the  future.  We  all  know 
the  frustrations  of  the  people  back  home. 
We  know  the  anger.  We  know  the  hurt. 
We  know  the  disappointment. 

We  believe  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  must  become  engaged  in  the 
process  of  setting  goals  if  we  are  to  ex- 
pect them  to  adopt  the  goals  we  name. 
The  clearinghouse  is  seeking  to  find  ways 
to  help  us  begin  this  process  of  dialog 
about  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  the  in- 
formation we  are  sharing  is  of  much 
importance  to  the  Congress  and  to  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  In  this 
time  of  rapid  change,  we  must  anticipate 
if  we  are  to  survive.  As  C.  P.  Snow  said: 
The  sense  of  the  f  utiu-e  Is  behind  all  good 
politics.  Unless  we  have  it,  we  can  give  noth- 
ing either  wise  or  decent  to  the  world. 
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WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  in 
most  every  major  campaign — Congres- 
sional, Senatorial  and  Presidential — the 
issue  of  welfare  reform  raises  its  ugly 
head.  Unfortunately,  any  substantial  re- 
form has  only  surfaced  long  enough  to 
be  recognized  and  then  become  buried 
again  in  bureaucratic  red-tape. 

Recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  edi- 
torial section  printed  several  articles  that 
deal  with  the  questions  involved  in  re- 
forming our  $50  billion  welfare  system. 
I  would  like  to  bring  these  articles  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  along  with 
my  commendation  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  their  interest  in  this  difficult 
problem  and  the  fair  treatment  given  to 
all  points  of  view. 

The  Latest  Stab  at  Welfare  Reform 
( By  Joel  Havemarui ) 

If  the  Carter  Administration  were  design- 
ing a  national  welfare  system  from  scratch, 
there's  no  way  it  would  come  up  with  the 
Jumble  of  programs  that  now  add  up  to  a  $50 
billion  monster. 

Who  would  design  a  system  so  unfair  that 
benefits  in  one  state  are  eight  times  less 
than  In  another?  A  system  so  complicated 
that  in  one  major  program  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  recipients  are  paid  too  much  or  too 
little?  A  system  that  can  encourage  fathers 
to  leave  their  families,  and  heads  of  house- 
holds not  to  work? 

Jimmy  Carter  wouldn't.  During  his  cam- 
paign, he  promised  a  vastly  simplified  system, 
replacing  most  current  programs  with  a 
single  welfare  payment  that  would  vary  only 
with  the  local  cost  of  living.  From  the  few 
details  that  Carter  disclosed,  his  plan  sound- 
ed rather  like  the  negative  income  tax  that 
former  President  Ni.\on  proposed  eight  years 
ago.  Nixon's  plan  was  shot  down  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Carter  may  fare  no  better. 

One  source  of  opposition  to  Nixorfs  pro- 
posal was  conservatives  who  rejected  the  idea 
of  paying  people  who  don't  work.  Carter  is 
well  aware  of  this  trap.  In  discussions  with 
his  transition  staff  before  his  inauguration, 
he  leaned  toward  removing  the  employable 
poor  from  the  welfare  population. 

Only  10  or  127c  of  the  present  welfare 
population  can  work;  most  of  the  rest  are 
children,  mothers  with  young  children,  the 
aged  and  the  disabled.  Under  the  likely 
Carter  approach,  able-bodied  adults  in  the 
10  or  12%  group  would  be  trained  for  jobs  or 
paid  unemployment  compensation.  The  other 
88  or  90%  would  qualify  for  a  single  program 
of  cash  assistance. 

Liberal  opponents  of  Nixon's  plan  felt  that 
the  benefits  from  a  negative  Income  tax 
would  be  too  small — they  were  then  calcu- 
lated at  $1,600  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
Carter  could  have  more  trouble  from  this 
quarter. , 

He  also  faces  a  dilemma  if  he  tries  to  make 
welfare  benefits  approximately  equal  across 
the  nation:  If  he  doesn't  want  to  Increase 
the  total  national  welfare  costs,  he  will  have 
to  slash  the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  recipi- 
ents In  some  states,  such  as  California  and 
New  York — and  he  will  face  certain  opposi- 
tion from  those  states.  If  he  raises  benefits  to 
the  industrial  state  level,  it  will  cost  billions 
more  a  year — but  the  federal  deficit  is  $70 
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billion,  and  Carter  has  promised  a  balanced 
budget  by  1981. 

Carter  clearly  has  learned  one  lesson  from 
Nixon's  failure  to  solve  the  problem.  Where 
Nixon  planned  his  negative  Income  tax  in 
secrecy,  James  A.  Califano  Jr.,  Carter's  secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  has 
brought  in  representatives  of  Congress  and 
Interest  groups  to  develop  a  welfare  reform 
proposal  in  full  public  view. 

Consultants  include  staff  members  of  four 
congressional  committees,  including  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee — which  was  in- 
strumental in  kUllng  Nixon's  negative  in- 
come tax.  Lobbyists  from  five  organizations 
of  state  and  local  officials,  which  have  begged 
the  federal  government  for  years  to  relieve 
them  of  their  welfare  burden,  are  being 
asked  for  proposals.  Even  three  representa- 
tives of  the  poor  are  being  consulted — even 
though  they  were  added  only  after  a  protest 
at  the  task  force's  first  meeting  Feb.  11. 

If  this  group  can  unite  behind  a  single 
welfare  reform  proposal,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  majority  in  Congress  to  stop  it 
Indeed,  a  danger  to  Carter  is  that  he  himself 
will  not  be  able  to  reject  the  task  force's 
recommendations  even  if  he  does  not  aeree 
with  them.  *" 

The  welfare  system  that  the  task  force 
must  try  to  reform  is  one  that  has  developed 
over  more  than  40  years  as  Congress  reacted 
to  the  needs  of  specific  segments  of  the 
proverty  population.  Welfare  programs  will 
cost  $49  billion  in  1977— $34  billion  from  the 
federal  government  and  $15  billion  from 
states,  counties  and  cities. 
,  «^  *°  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC),  enacted  in  1935.  was  the  first  of 
the  big  welfare  programs.  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI),  enacted  in  1972  to 
aid  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  is  the  only 
other  major  program  providing  cash  assist- 
ance. Medicaid,  food  stamps  and  housing 
•subsidies  are  some  of  the  programs  that  meet 
specific  needs. 

The  welfare  system  may  be  Inefficient,  but 
it  Is  not  a  complete  waste.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reported  that  without  wel- 
fare, 11.2  million  families  would  have  had  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  line  (in  1976  $5,764 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four).  Welfare  lifted 
more  than  half  of  these  families  above  the 
line— but  5.4  million  families  remained  at  a 
level  where  they  could  not  afford  the  bare 
necessities. 

Benefit  levels  in  many  states  are  pathet- 
ically low.  In  Mississippi,  the  maximum 
AFDC  payment  for  a  family  of  four  Is  $60 
a  month.  In  Texas  and  West  Virginia,  which 
do  not  supplement  federal  SSI  benefits,  the 
maximum  SSI  payment  for  a  couple  (most 
are  elderly)  is  $251.80  a  month.  And,  as  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  reported  last 
year,  "A  substantial  number  of  poor  persons 
receive  little  or  no  aid  at  all." 

Welfare  benefits  are  distributed  unfairly 
among  the  states.  A  study  by  National  Jour- 
nal of  five  major  welfare  programs  showed 
that  benefits  ranged  from  $370  per  poor  in- 
dividual In  Wyoming  to  more  tha,n  $3,000  In 
Hawaii.  In  the  Northeast  as  a  whole,  benefits 
were  three  times  what  they  were  in  the 
South. 

Furthermore,  welfare  programs  are  stran- 
gling In  red  tape.  Eligibility  requirements 
are  different  for  different  programs;  It  takes 
a  mathematician  to  compute  the  payments 
to  which  a  recipient  Is  entitled.  In  the  first 
half  of  1976,  24.6  Ci  of  all  AFDC  recipients 
were  paid  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  of  the 
errors  are  due  to  the  "welfare  cheats"  that 
politicians  love  to  hate,  but  the  vast  majority 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  regulations  that 
hardly  anyone  understands. 

In  23  states,  the  regxilations  encourage 
families  to  break  up  because  those  states 
deny  AFDC  payments  to  poor  families  with 
unemployed  fathers  living  at  home.  And  the 
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regulations  reward  unemplojnnen  :  If  a  poor 
mother  earns  just  enough  money  to  lose  her 
AFDC  eligibility,  she  also  may  loa  b  her  eligi- 
bility for  Medicaid,  which  mlgh  be  worth 
himdreds  or  thousands  of  dollar^  a  year  to 
her  family. 

Look  what  the  regulations  meint  for  one 
individual — Ramon  Gonzalez,  a  former 
Brooklyn  factory  worker  whose  legs  were 
crippled  In  a  1974  car  accident.  ]  [e  received 
$2,275  In  retroactive  SSI  benefits  1 1  one  lump 
s\im  m  1975,  and  he  put  most  c  t  It  In  the 
bank.  That  meant  he  was  no  Ion  ;er  eligible 
for  SSI  benefits  because  he  ha4  assets  of 
more  than  $1,500,  and  so  his 
cut  off.  He  was  restored  only  aft^r 
York  Times  put  his  case  on  the 

This  Is  the  welfare  mess  that 
Inherited.  Califano  has  directed 
reform  task  force  to  examine  all 
solutions,   ranging   from   a   slngl 
cash  allowance  for  everybody  to  a 
on  welfare  cheats.  Two  approaches 
likeliest. 

If  Carter  can  mobilize  supportj— and  find 
the  money — he  will  move  towar  1  a  single 
cash  assistance  grant  for  the  un  imployable 
poor  coupled  with  Job  training  for  those  who 
can  work.  A  program  of  this  sor ;  could  be 
phased  In  so  that  recipients  who  would  lose 
under  the  new  program  could  sta^  with  the 
old. 

If  this  approach  doesn't  work 
simply  seek  to  overhaul  current 
grams  without  eliminating  any 

The  task  force  Is  to  report  to  thi 
by  the  end  of  May.  No  matter 
Carter    chooses.    Congressional 
mean  that  nothing  new  can  be 
before  Oct.  1,  1978.  Until  then, 
11  million  poor  families  are  going 
live  with  a  hodgepodge  of  welfar( 
that  nobody  really  wants. 
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Modernize  the  System,  Don't 
Discard  It 


W^HOLLY 


(By  Richard  P.  Nathan) 

Again   there  is  talk   of  cleanlifg 
"welfare  mess"  by  instituting  a 
system  which  would  end  red  tap* 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

My   suggestion   is   that   we   ab: 
search    for   a   Utopian   solution 
problems  and  instead  build  on  the 
v/e  have.  Such  a  modernization 
the  best  way  this  rich  country  oi 
provide  adequate  income  asslstanfe 
poor  on  a  basis  that  is  fair,  firm 

Things  have  changed  since  welfare 
mists  first  began  talking  about 
Income  ta-x  as  a  way  of  reforming 
Need  was  greater  then;  in  the  pas 
however,  welfare  type  programs  hive 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  "poA 
closing.  Today  millions  of  poor  people 
non-cash  assistance  in  the  form 
care,    food    stamps    and    housing 
While  official  Census  Bureau  statistics 
that   11.4%    of  U.S.  families   are 
poverty  level,  the  figure  drops  to  6. 
non-cash  assistance  is  counted  as 

Thus  the  nation's  progress  in  meeting 
clal  needs  over  the  past  decade 
nated  much  of  the  argument  for 
a  completely  new  welfare  system. 

There   are   many  other   reasons 
modernization  approach  is  better, 
some  states  still   provide   very 
as<;lstance  under  federal  programs 
■  the  wealthier  states  are  providing 
family  aid  which  can  be  considered 
The  institution  of  a  single  new  natfcnal 
ment  level  as  proposed  under  ne;  ative 
come  tax  plans  could  cause  losses 
families   and   the   aged    in    these 
states.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  believe 
negative  income  tax   idea  has  be(ome 
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favorite  strategy  of  conservatives,  such  as 
economist  Milton  Friedman :  They  see  it  as  a 
way  to  reduce  and  control  welfare  spending. 
Furthermore,  the  existence  of  a  "welfare 
mess"  tends  to  be  overstated.  Any  system 
that  provides  aid  to  people  in  the  lowest- 
income  groups,  who  are  highly  mobile  and 
often  have  limited  Job  and  literacy  skills,  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  administer. 

Currently  there  are  three  major  income 
support  programs  for  the  poor:  one  program 
for  families  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children),  one  for  the  Aged  and  disabled, 
and  a  food  stamp  program  to  supplement  low 
welfare  benefits  (which  In  addition  boosts 
the  income  of  the  working  poor ) .  The  reason 
we  have  this  three-part  system  is  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  different  ideas  about  the  way 
in  which  aid  should  be  provided  to  the  aged 
and  disabled  as  compared  with  able-bodied, 
unemployed  heads  of  families. 

Implementing  a  new  supervision  under 
these  conditions  would  be  immensely  diffi- 
cult and  controversial  and  would  take  at 
least  5  years.  In  the  meantime,  needed  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  current 
welfare  programs  would  be  neglected. 

Yes,  we  do  have  management  problems, 
and  many  eligible  persons  are  Hbt  receiving 
adequate  aid.  We  ought  to  attend  to  these 
problems  now. 

One  immediate  step  we  should  take  is  to 
transfer  food  stamps  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  merge  it  with  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children.  Most  AFDC  recipients 
now  receive  food  stamps,  but  must  fill  out 
completely  different  (and  long  and  compli- 
cated) applications.  Eligibility  rules  and 
waiting  periods  are  different.  Such  a  transfer, 
along  with  other  important  changes,  would 
have  far-reaching  consequences  and  produce 
what  I  would  call  a  new  'Tamily  Benefit 
System." 

Under  this  approach,  aid  would  be  pro- 
vided to  all  poor  families  headed  by  unem- 
ployed fathers.  Today  in  many  states,  the 
family  is  not  eligible  for  aid  if  the  father 
stays  with  the  family.  This  is  why  so  many 
AFDC  families  are  headed  by  women,  and 
why  our  welfare  system  has  been  accused  of 
weakening  family  ties.  At  the  same  time, 
welfare  program  links  to  employment  agen- 
cies should  be  strengthened.  Although  such 
links  appear  on  paper,  in  reality  many  wel- 
fare clients  are  given  little  assistance  in  find- 
ing jobs. 

Increased  child  care  services  also  should 
be  part  of  the  Family  Benefit  System.  Al- 
though the  mothers  of  children  under  6 
should  not  be  forced  to  work  outside  the 
home,  many  women  on  AFDC,  even  these 
mothers,  would  prefer  to  be  self-supporting 
if  given  the  choice  of  a  decent  job  backed  up 
by  child  care. 

For  the  working  poor,  not  eligible  for  wel- 
fare, the  food  stamp  program  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  income  on 
a  basis  (as  it  does  currently)  that  embodies 
a  strong  work  incentive.  But  we  should  re- 
move the  requirement  that  families  pur- 
chase their  food  stamps.  At  present,  a  family 
with  $300  monthly  income  must  lay  out  $83 
in  cash  to  purchase  $166  in  food  stamps, 
the  theory  being  that  a  family  should  eat 
$166  worth  of  food.  The  program  forces  the 
poor  to  spend  X  dollars  on  food:  In  other 
words,  we  don't  trust  them  to  decide  how 
much  food  they  need.  In  the  case  just  de- 
scribed, the  family  should  be  able  to  apply 
for  and  receive  $83  in  food  stamps  without 
having  to  lay  out  a  matching  sum  in  cash. 
Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  (R-Md.)  has 
proposed  that  food  stamps  be  expanded  to 
include  fuel.  Such  measures  to  expand  the 
benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program  should 
be  seriously  considered  as  part  of  this  new 
system. 
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Another  improvement  in  efficiency  would 
be  made  if  we  put  the  administration  of 
welfare  programs,  including  Medicaid,  under 
state  rather  than  county  governments. 
Many  states  now  have  automated  data  sys- 
tems. Under  computerized  state  systems,  it 
is  much  easier  to  check  applications  and 
eligibility  across  county  lines,  eliminating 
one  source  of  error  and  abuse.  States  also 
could  take  advantage  of  economies  in  scale 
while  at  the  same  time  relieving  county 
units  of  administrative  burdens. 

The  aged  poor  and  the  disabled  receive 
welfare  assistance  under  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program  (SSI),  which  is 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration along  with  (although  not  as  part 
of)  the  social  security  system.  Adopted  in 
1972,  the  SSI  program  is  just  beginning  to 
work  smoothly  and  should  not  be  tampered 
with. 

Besides  combining  food  stamps  and  AFDC, 
and  including  families  headed  by  unem- 
ployed fathers,  we  should  also  set  a  floor 
under  the  combined  program;  the  states 
could  then  add  to  that  minimvun  amount. 
The  minimum  should  be  adjusted  for  cost 
of  living  differences  among  states  and  ur- 
ban areas  and  should  be  automatically  and 
regularly  increased  when  the  inflation  rate 
rises.  Simplified  national  eligibility  standards 
should  also  be  adopted  to  cut  red  tape  and 
error  rates  and  make  It  easier  for  adminis- 
trators to  assure  that  only  eligible  persons 
receive  assistance. 

To  summarize,  the  modernization  ap- 
proach would  be  less  controversial  and  would 
avoid  raising  the  emotional  issue  of  income 
redistribution  to  such  a  high  decibel  level. 
With  modernization,  people  in  need  would 
be  helped  sooner,  and  the'publlc  as  a  whole 
would  benefit  by  faster  action  to  make  wel- 
fare programs  operate  more  efficiently  on 
a  basis  that  eliminates  opportunity  for 
error  and  abuse. 

Start  All  Over  Again,  Using  Simple  Cash 

Grants 

(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 

If  we  are  truly  to  reform  welfare,  we  must 
begin  with  a  definition  of  our  goals  and  de- 
cide the  best  way  to  achieve  them.  If  our 
goal  is  simply  to  equalize  income  and  trans- 
fer income  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  until  we 
have  achieved  a  dull  gray  mediocrity,  then  we 
are  well  launched  on  that  path. 

Our  welfare  programs — It  would  be  inaccu- 
rate to  call  the  existing  jerrybiUlt  accumula- 
tion a  system — coupled  with  our  taxation 
policies,  will  have  the  inevitable  result  of 
government-ordered  equality  of  Income  be- 
fore too  much  longer. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  need  a  new,  unified, 
coordinated  public  assistance  program  to 
help  the  poor,  the  ill,  the  disabled  and  the 
elderly  while  they  need  help,  and  that  bene- 
fits should  be  paid  permanently  only  to  those 
who  cannot  work  and  help  themselves.  Fur- 
ther, such  a  public  assistance  program  should 
encoiirage  those  receiving  benefits  to  help 
themselves  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  this  new  system 
replace  and  not  be  added  to  the  existing 
maze  of  literally  hundreds  of  different  federal 
and  state  programs  which  are  supposed  to 
help  the  poor  but  which  for  the  most  part 
lose  sight  of  that  purpose  in  seeking  their 
ultimate  goal,  which  seems  to  be  redistribu- 
tion of  income. 

Yet  there  has  never  been  any  conscious  de- 
cision by  the  American  people  that  they  want 
to  have  their  income  redistributed. 

We  are  now  spending  well  in  excess  of 
$35  billion  in  federal  funds  and  many  bil- 
lions more  at  the  state  and  local  levels  on 
income  security  programs.  Indeed,  if  we 
count  Social  Security,  which  is  Increasingly 
taking  on  the  aspects  of  a  welfare  program. 
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the  federal  cost  alone  for  such  programs  in 
fiscal   1977  will  exceed  $177  billion. 

What  is  needed  most  by  the  poor  is  cash 
to  meet  their  own  needs.  The  Income  Supple- 
ment Plan,  which  was  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  when  I  was  secretary,  provides  for 
simple  cash  grants,  based  on  need  and  meas- 
\ire6.  by  income  and  assets.  Able-bodied 
adults  would  be  expected  to  meet  a  strong 
work  requirement  in  order  to  receive  income 
supplements. 

This  program  wovdd  be  put  Into  effect  only 
if  we  simultaneously  eliminated  the  three 
largest  federal  welfare  programs:  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children,  food  stamps, 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income.  Any  at- 
tempt to  add  a  cash  grant  program  to  all  the 
public  assistance  we  now  have  would  simply 
compound  the  evils  that  have  brought  us  to 
the  situation  where  we  are  today. 

The  new  program  would  be  administered 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Congress 
would  set  a  basic  Income  figure.  Any  family 
Whose  income  fell  below  that  level  would 
receive  a  single  federal  cash  grant  in  what- 
ever amount  necessary  to  bring  the  family's 
income  up  to  the  point  set  by  Congress. 
When  income  exceeded  that  point,  the  fam- 
ily would  cease  to  receive  the  new  grant  and 
Instead  would  pay  taxes. 

TTie  income  level  at  which  a  family  would 
cease  to  receive  this  grant  would  be  the  sum 
of  personal  exemptions  and  standard  deduc- 
tions in  owe  tax  system.  Under  the  present 
tax  schedule,  a  hypothetical  family  of  four 
with  no  Income  would  have  an  assured  In- 
come of  approximately  $5,800.  In  another 
family,  Income  of  perhaps  $3,200  might  be 
supplemented  by  a  federal  grant  of  $2,600. 

It  has  already  been  proposed  that  standard 
deductions  and  exemptions  be  increased.  In 
any  event,  those  deductions  and  exemptions 
woiild  be  deliberately  adjusted  to  produce  a 
figure  which  would  equal  the  cash  value  of 
the  various  public  assistance  programs  des- 
tined to  be  eliminated. 

Increasing  standard  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions would  have  an  additional  benefit 
because  it  would  mean  a  tax  cut  for  low  and 
middle  Income  families. 

When  the  plan  was  proposed,  there  were 
objections  to  the  strong  work  requirement 
which  I  considered  to  be  an  essential  fea- 
ture. Experience  has  shown  that  without 
such  a  requirement,  welfare  families  would 
not  have  sufficient  incentive  to  leave  public 
assistance  programs.  On  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  every  reason  for  them  to  stay,  not 
because  they  are  "welfare  loafers"  but  simply 
because  the  present  level  of  public  assistance 
Is  so  high  in  many  situations  that  there's 
little  if  any  inducement  to  leave  the  public 
rolls. 

Another  feature  of  the  Income  Supplement 
Plan  which  commends  itself  particularly  is 
that  it  would  be  administered  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  would  be  paid 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  need  measured  by 
Income  and  assets.  This  would  eliminate  at 
one  stroke  all  of  the  higlily  intrusive  inter- 
viewing of  welfare  applicants,  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  paperwork  and  eliminate  much 
red  tape. 

Many  who  objected  to  the  plan  tpok  the 
position  that  poor  families  were  unable  to 
make  decisions  as  -co  their  spending,  and 
therefore  an  all -wise  government  had  to  par- 
cel out  benefits  in  the  form  of  food  stamps, 
clothing  allowances,  housing  subsidies,  fuel 
stamps  and  the  like.  I've  never  seen  any  evi- 
dence that  ptoor  families  are  any  less  able  to 
make  decisions  as  to  their  own  needs  than 
middle  or  upper  Income  families. 

The  plan  would  be  substantially  more  effi- 
cient In  helping  to  eliminate  poverty.  Some 
86%  of  the  funds  would  go  to  those  below  the 
poverty  line.  In  contrast,  less  than  50%  of 
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the  funds  now  being  paid  into  the  food  stamp 
program  go  to  people  below  the  poverty  line. 
Administrative  costs  of  the  proposed  plan 
would  be  less  than  5%  of  the  gross  amoimt 
transferred,  rather  than  the  16%  or  more  it 
now  costs  to  administer  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Furthermore,  all  low- Income  Americans 
would  be  assisted  according  to  a  uniform  na- 
tional criteria.  At  the  moment  there  are  so 
many  anomalies  in  the  vast  number  of  sepa- 
rately administered  programs  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  family  with  an  absent  father  (con- 
veniently absent  or  otherwise)  to  receive  sub- 
stantially more  money  in  public  assistance 
than  a  similar  family  across  the  street  can 
earn — with  the  father  living  at  home,  work- 
ing and  receiving  no  gox'ernment  benefits. 

Finally,  with  its  sliding  scale  of  benefits, 
the  proposed  system  would  automatically  ad- 
just for  recessions  and  depressions  and  pro- 
vide more  Income  as  individual  family  Income 
diminished  during  those  times.  At  present. 
Congress  usually  reacts  to  recession  or  de- 
pression by  adding  a  large  number  of  new 
uncoordinated  programs — many  of  which  do 
not  reach  the  people  most  in  need  but  all  of 
which  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  pub- 
lic assistance  payments. 

If  we  Iceep  on  adding  more  programs  we 
will  require  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  to  pay  for  govern- 
ment. This  means  that  less  Investment  capi- 
tal wUl  be  available  for  the  development  of 
jobs,  because  the  only  way  in  which  new  Jobs 
can  be  satisfactorily  and  permanently  created 
is  by  private  sector  investment.  Enough  capi- 
tal must  be  available  for  investment  in  new 
factories,  businesses,  additional  agricultural 
facilities  and  the  like. 


DEPOLITICIZING  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Steve  Symms  anc}  myself  today 
are  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  titles  XV 
and  XVI  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act,  which  were  created  by  Public  Law 
93-641,  the  "National  Health  Planning 
and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974." 

The  consequences  of  Federal  health 
planning  will  be  disastrous  and  thus 
Public  Law  93-641  .should  be  repealed 
immediately,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  law  provides  both  the  mech- 
anism and  the  means  for  total,  central- 
ized control  of  health  care  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Title  XV  establishes 
the  mechanism  by  (1>  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Issue  guide- 
lines concerning  national  health  plan- 
ning policy,  (2)  setting  "national  health 
priorities,"  and  (3)  creating  a  nation- 
wide network  of  "health  systems  agen- 
cies," "health  service  areas,"  and  "State 
health  planning  and  development  agen- 
cies." 

Title  XVT  provides  the  means  by  au- 
thorizing Federal  aid  for  developing 
"health  resources" — essentially  building 
new  medical  facilities  or  modernizing 
old  ones — and  Federal  funding  for  the 
health  systems  agencies  established  In 
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title  XV.  Acceptance  of  these  funds 
brings  a  medical  facility  under  Federal 
control,  if  indeed  it  isn't  already  taking 
orders  from  HEW  through  prior  accept- 
ance of  funds  from  Federal  programs 
such  as  medicare,  medicaid,  Hill-Burton, 
and  so  forth. 

Obviously,  this  Is  a  major  step  toward 
complete  nationalization  of  the  health 
care  professions,  as  was  made  clear  by  its 
proponents: 

The  important  concept  embodied  In  this 
legislation,  that  health  financing  should  be 
closely  related  to  health  planning,  has  sub- 
sequently been  reflected  In  almost  all  major 
proposals  for  national  health  Insurance 
through  a  series  of  devices  intended  to 
assure  that  national  health  insurance  does 
not  pay  for  costly  services  which  the  plan- 
ning process  determines  are  unneeded. 
(House  Report  93-1382,  to  accompany  H.R. 
16804,  p.  8) 

Aside  from  the  intentions  of  its  spon- 
sors, however.  Federal  health  planning 
by  its  very  nature  will  lead  to  total  fed- 
eral control  of  health  care.  One  of  the 
lav.''s  alleged  purposes  is  to  control  the 
cost  of  health  care,  which  has  been  ris- 
ing at  a  rate  higher  than  that  of  infla- 
tion for  the  past  several  years.  But  it 
attempts  to  do  this  by  treating  the  effect, 
the  rising  prices,  not  the  cause,  which  is 
the  government  programs  that  socialize 
health  care.  When  payments  of  medical 
services  are  collectivized,  as  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  the  individual  pays 
the  same  amount  regardless  of  the  cost 
and  frequency  of  his  own  treatments.  If 
health  care  is  "free"  on  demand,  demand 
soars  and  prices  rise. 

The  health  planners  propose  to  stop 
this  by  ordering  prices  to  hold  still.  They 
propose  "maximum  allowable  cost"  for 
drugs,  and  "professional  standards  re- 
view" for  the  elderly  and  indigent  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  to  make  sure  the 
government  pays  for  no  "unnecessary") 
services.  The  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations,  already  established 
by  another  law,  have  the  authority  to 
control  doctors'  fees,  to  review  confiden- 
tial medical  records  in  order  to  "stand- 
ardize" allowable  medical  services,  and 
to  review  hospital  admissions. 

Thus  "free"  medicine  for  the  elderly 
and  indigent  is  leading  directly  to  gov- 
ernment rationing  of  health  care  serv- 
ices to  these  citizens.  And  now  the  health 
planners  are  talking  about  "a  series  of 
devices"  to  insure  that  the  government 
"does  not  pay  for  costly  services  which 
the  planning  process  determines  are  un- 
needed," thereby  extending  government 
rationing  of  health  care  to  everyone. 

Such  controls,  however,  will  not  work 
unless  they  are  total.  Prices  will  continue 
to  rise  so  long  as  the  government  con- 
tinues its  involvement  in  health  care, 
leading  the  planners  to  lobby  for  com- 
plete nationalization.  There  are  only  two 
ways  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  the 
insatiable  demand  induced  by  govern- 
ment health  care  programs.  One  is  to 
eliminate  the  government  programs  and 
allow  the  market  to  bring  supply  and 
demand  back  into  balance.  The  other  is 
to  give  the  government  total  control 
over  supply. 
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The  health  planners 
which  option  they  choose, 
ready  claiming  Public  Law 
inadequate.  For  example,  Di 
Edwards,  former  Commissi  mer 
Pood  and  Drug  Administrat 
mer  Assistant  Secretary  fo 
HEW,  "renewed  his  call  foi 
Health  Authority  to  regulate 
as  a  public  utility"  in  a  keynote 
before  a  meeting  of  the 
sociation     for     Comprehenive 
Plarmlng  last  month  (Amerian 
News.  July  26,  1976).  "I  am 
Dr.  Edwards  said,  "that  health 
be  merged  with  health  cost 
Because  without  such  a 
effective  cost-containment — health 
ning,  even  under  the  best 
stances,    will    remain    an 
frustration    and    a    bitter 
ment."  Dr.  Edwards  contintied 
dorsing  "regional  rate-settiig 
operating  imder  Federal  guidelines 

In  other  words,  health 
not  work  unless  the  goverrmient 
tal  control  over  the  suppl: 
services,  without  which  thoie 
to  determine  how  much,  if 
care  each  individual  American 
will  be  allowed,  will  be 
"disappointed". 

Second,    federal    health 
politicizing  the  entire  field  of 
Instead  of  market  demand 
and  directing  the  supply  of  mfedical 
ities  and  sei-vices,  these  decisi  >ns 
ingly  are  being  made  by  Government 
quasi-govemment  oflBcials 
to  build  a  new  hospital  is  not 
mined  by  the  demand  for  mHical 
ices  by  the  people  in  a  given 
officials  of  a  "health 
who,  in  conjunction  with  ofBtials 
"State  health  planning  and 
agency"  and  officials  of  HEW 
ate  "regional  planning  cente^ 
to  determine  if  their  health 
accord  with  the  "national  hefelth 
ties"  set  by  Congress  and 
guidelines  for  health  plannini ; 
the  Secretary  of  HEW 
affecting  the  health  of  millioAs 
must  go  through  layer  aft(  r 
health  planners  before  anything 
done.  And  since  the  decision 
not  economic,  those  with  political 
will  get  the  new  hospital,  if 
not  necessarily  those  who 
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need 

Such  a  system  is  designed  not  to  pro- 
vide health  services,  but  to  pqevent  them 
from  being  provided. 

Third,  this  law  imdoubtedlyj  will  distort 
and  disrupt  the  delivery  of  t  ealth  serv- 
ices to  rural  and  non-rural  areas.  Not 
only  do  such  areas  lack  the  p  3litical  pull 
to  compete  with  the  more  de:  isely  popu- 
lated urban  areas,  but  th(  "national 
health  priorities"  established  )y  Congress 
discriminate  against  less  po  )ulated  re- 
gions. These  priorities,  as  mmdated  by 
Section  1502  of  Title  XV,  inc  uded: 

( 1 )  The  provision  of  primary  :are  services 
for  medically  underserved  popul  itlons.  espe- 
cially those  which  are  located  in  rural  or 
economically  depressed  areas. 

(2)  The  development  of  mkiltl-lnatltu- 
tlonal  systems  for  coordination  (  r  consolida- 
tion of  institutional  health  servljes  (includ- 
ing obstetric,  pediatric,  emergei  icy  medical. 
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Intensive  and  coronary  care,  and  radiation 
therapy  services) . 

(7)  The  development  by  health  service 
Institutions  of  the  capacity  to  provide  vari- 
ous levels  of  care  (Including  Intensive  care, 
acute  general  care,  and  extended  care)  on  a 
geographically  Integrated  basis. 

Apparently,  primary  care  services  are 
to  be  provided  in  rural  areas,  but  other 
levels  of  care  only  on  a  "geographically 
integrated"  basis.  What  about  a  rural 
hospital  which  provides  intensive  care? 
Must  its  patients  be  transferred  to  urban 
hospitals?  Or  what  about  a  rural  hos- 
pital which  wants  to  add  facilities  for 
intensive  care?  Must  it  wait  until  the 
population  in  its  vicinity  reaches  some 
figure  arbitrarily  r'etermined  by  a  bu- 
reaucrat in  a  regional  health  planning 
agency? 

Fourth,  Public  Law  93-641  is  uncon- 
stitutional, probably  on  many  grounds. 
At  the  very  least  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
Tenth  Amendment.  In  fact,  several  states 
have  already  filed  suit  charging  that  the 
law  is  an  illegal  intrusion  on  a  state's 
rights. 

If  we  continue  down  the  road  being 
paved  by  Federal  health  planners,  the 
American  people  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  control  their  own  health.  Government 
planners  not  only  will  be  setting  doctor 
and  hospital  fees,  but  rationing  medical 
care  as  well.  Whether  or  not  someone 
should  have  an  operation  no  longer  will 
be  a  medical  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
individual  and  his  doctor,  but  a  political 
decision  arrived  at  by  government  health 
planners.  In  Great  Britain,  where  health 
planners  have  been  in  control  for  many 
years  under  the  National  Health  Service, 
patients  are  waiting  in  line  for  up  to  a 
year  for  a  hospital  bed  to  have  a  needed 
operation. 

This  is  what  government  health  plan- 
ning will  lead  to  in  our  country  if  we  do 
not  change  our  course  and  begin  sys- 
tematically eliminating  government  con- 
trol of  health  care. 

Repealing  Public  Law  93-641  would  be 
an  ejcprtlent  first  step  toward  depoliticiz- 
ingrClie  field  of  medicine. 
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EPA  AND  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  JAMES  P.  (JIM)  JOHNSON 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
House  the  following  statement  which 
was  made  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  William  Wampler,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, as  we  began  our  hearings  in 
the  committee  last  week  on  EPA's  per- 
formance in  regulating  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 

For  too  long  now,  EPA  has  been  insen- 
sitive to  the  impact  of  its  decisionmak- 
ing on  the  American  agricultural  com- 
munity. Mr.  Wampler's  comments  elo- 
quently and  reasonably  characterize  the 
perspective  we  must  keep  in  mind  as  we 
proceed  to  review  governmental  policies 


that  directly  affect  the  livelihood  of  the 
farmer  and  his  ability  to  provide  safe 
and  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
to  the  American  consumer  and  the  rest 
of  the  world: 
Statement  of  Hon.  William  C.  Wampler 

OF   ViROINIA 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  prime  concern  of  this 
Committee  Is  to  ensure  that  the  farm  policies 
we  establish  provide  the  climate  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  an  abundant, 
economical  and  safe  supply  of  food,  fiber  and 
wood  products  for  the  use  of  the  American 
public. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  assure  those 
that  produce,  process  and  distribute  these 
products  that  the  farm  policies  we  legislate 
establish  a  climate  In  which  they  too  can 
operate  In  relative  freedom  and  with  reason- 
able profits. 

In  recent  years  our  farmers,  their  sup- 
pliers, the  processors  and  the  distributors 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  back-breaking 
labors  endured  by  their  forefathers  to  the 
point  that  one  American  farmer  can  now 
produce  enough  to  feed  over  fifty  people,  a 
tremendous  Increase  when  we  remember  that 
the  farmer  of  the  Revolution  could  only  feed 
himself  and  three  other  people. 

The  ability  of  our  farmers  to  do  this  oc- 
curred mostly  in  the  last  quarter  of  our  cen- 
tury, and  was  due  to  mechanization,  the  use 
of  Improved  fertilizers  to  Increase  crop 
growth,  and  the  use  of  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides to  reduce  pests  and  control  weeds. 

All  of  us  on  this  Committee  are  aware 
that  mechanization,  fertilizers,  and  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides  require  energy.  All  of 
these  Innovations  to  some  degree  also  affect 
our  environment.  We  are  also  aware  there  Is 
no  magic  technology  available  to  us  on  the 
drawing  board  which  can  be  substituted  for 
these  innovations  and  still  maintain  the 
production  of  these  vital  farm  products. 
There  are  those  who  point  to  our  current 
supplies  of  corn  and  wheat  and  say  we  can 
afford  to  cut  back  on  these  crops.  If  we 
could  halt  the  growth  of  the  world's  peoples 
and  have  good  weather — maybe — but  we 
know  better. 

The  problem  we  face  is  to  reduce  through 
science  and  education,  sensible  policies,  laws 
and  regulations  where  necessary,  the  un- 
desirable effects  of  these  necessary  adjuncts 
to  agriculture  to  a  reasonable  level  and  still 
permit  us  to  enjoy  safe  and  economical  level 
and  still  permit  us  to  enjoy  safe  and  eco- 
nomical food,  fiber  and  wood  products. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  past  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  the 
way  he  has  administered  the  PIFRA  Act.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  this  has  been  during  a 
Republican  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Agricultural  Departments,  our  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  a  large  body  of  scientists  have 
also  disputed  the  administration  of  this  law 
and  the  science  practiced  by  EPA.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  are  at  variance  with  EPA's 
definition  of  the  term  Carcinogenicity  and 
with  the  assessment  of  carcinogenesis  data, 
that  which  determines  whether  or  not  certain 
testing  and  evaluations  signify  that  a  chem- 
ical substance  is  cancer  causing  and  there- 
fore should  be  banned  from  use.  I  hasten 
to  add  we  need  one  policy  definition  on  this 
subject  and  that  this  subject  Is  the  basis 
for  much  of  the  problems  facing  us  in  the 
administration  of  FIFRA.  I  might  add  that 
other  Committees  of  the  Congress  have 
raised  some  very  serious  concerns  over  EPA's 
scientific  tests  and  evaluations  In  other 
environmental  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agricultxire  has  re- 
cently Informed  this  Committee  that  sev- 
eral hundred  pesticides  with  approximately 
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15.000  uses  are  under  suspicion  at  EPA  and 
that  the  banning  of  these  pesticides  could 
seriously  reduce  America's  agricultural  food 
supply  and  our  ability  to  export  American 
farm  products  which  in  turn  pay  for  much 
of  the  oil  imported  into  our  country. 

Amid  all  these  controversies  a  new  admin- 
istration has  arrived  on  the  scene.  I  shall,  of 
course,  give  the  new  Administrator  my  full 
cooperation  to  straighten  out  this  mess. 

During  the  course  of  these  Hearings  I  ex- 
pect to  listen  to  and  question  as  many 
witnesses  as  possible  in  order  that  we  can 
develop  a  record  to  assist  the  new  Admlnls- 
trator  and  the  Congress  in  resolving  the 
FIFRA  controversies. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BLACK  AND 
PUERTO  RICAN  LEGISLATIVE 
CAUCUS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1977, 1  attended  the  sixth  annual 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Black  and  Puerto 
Rican  Legislative  Caucus  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  events  of  that  evening. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  an 
exceptionally  informative  speech  by 
Assemblyman  Albert  Vann,  Democrat  of 
Brooklyn,  entitled:  "A  Time  for  Unity: 
A  Plan  for  Action." 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  it.  The  address  follows: 

A  Time  for  Unitt:  A  Plan  for  Action 

AFRICAN    proverb 

(By  the  time  the  Fool  has  learned  the 
game,  the  players  have  dispersed. — Ashanti- 
Ghana,  West  Africa.) 

For  too  long  this  axiom  has  been  indicative 
of  Black  people  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  particu- 
larly within  New  York  State.  By  the  time  we 
begin  to  get  a  fix  on  the  game  of  politics,  the 
game  has  changed  and  In  a  sense  we  find 
ourselves  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  players, 
or  to  find  out  who  the  players  were.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  1976  was  the  last  year  the  proverb 
Just  mentioned  could  even  be  remotely  asso- 
ciated with  our  people.  If  all  of  us  realize  that 
1977  is  the  time  for  unity  and  we  desperately 
need  a  plan  for  action  then  our  political, 
economic  and  social  fortunes  will  grow  to  the 
Immense  proportions  that  adequately  reflect 
our  need,  and  our  political  potential. 

To  me  it  Is  most  fitting  and  In  concert  with 
the  theme  of  our  Sixth  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
New  York  State  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
Legislative  Caucus,  that  we  also  pay  tribute 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited who  as  much  as  any  smgle  individual 
changed  the  course  of  recent  history — and 
who  during  the  final  weeks  of  his  life  issued 
a  call  for  unity  and  announced  a  plan  for 
action.  Perhaps  It  was  because  of  his  recog- 
nition of  a  time  for  unity  and  his  revolu- 
tionary plan  that  El  HajJ  Mallk-Shabazz/ 
Malcolm  X  had  his  life  dramatically  snuffed 
out  exactly  twelve  yejrs  ago  tomorrow  on 
the  twenty-first  of  February.  Malcolm  was  a 
powerful  force  In  the  cause  of  unity  and  ac- 
tion, and  aU  of  us,  as  we  continue  to  struggle 
would  do  well  to  heed  his  words:  "We  must 
strive  to  Ignore  or  submerge  all  artificial  divi- 
sions among  us  by  focusing  our  activities, 
energies  and  loyalties  upon  one  goal — free- 
dom from  oppression,  exploitation  and  deg- 
radation," all  praises  due  to  Malcolm  X. 
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Currently,  Black  people  In  this  country, 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  other  minorities,  as  a  re- 
sult of  last  fall's  Democratic  Party  victory 
over  the  Grand  Old  Party  in  the  presidential 
election  have  joined  the  bandwagon  of 
euphoria  sweeping  the  nation  generally, 
ironically  one  hundred  years  ago  a  similar 
kind  of  excitement  swept  through  the  Black 
community  because  of  a  Republican  victory 
over  the  Democrats — during  the  era  of  Re- 
construction. The  elation  was  short-lived  as 
tna  GOP  quickly  abandoned  Black  folks  and 
turned  their  attention  to  urbanization, 
modernization  and  Imperialism — it  was  in 
fact  during  this  period  of  ImperiallsUc  ad- 
venture that  the  United  States  began  to  sys- 
tematically exploit  Puerto  Rico  beginning 
with  a  bogus  war  in  1898  with  Spain.  This 
country's  attitude  toward  Blacks  was  a  re- 
turn to  "Business  as  Usual" — the  dream  for 
a  better  day  was  deferred.  This  country's 
attitude  toward  Puerto  Rlcans  was  and  has 
noc  been  completely  eradicated  since. 

When  franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  inaugu- 
rated   lor   his   second    term    In    1937 — forty 
years  ago — the  election  which  preceded  his 
swearing  m  was  one,   Incidently,  in   which 
Black  voters  reached  what  was  at  that  time 
a  new  level  of  voter  sophistication  and  en- 
gaged in  a  mass  exodus  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  Party — the  Party  for  which 
they  nad  voted  falthfuUy  for' seventy  years. 
FDR  was  re-elected  with  better  than  a  90% 
Black  plurality.  The  Black  community  had 
great  expectations  for  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. They  (perhaps  like  now)  expected 
to  be  paid  off  for  putting  FDR  over  the  top. 
The  spirit  of  euphoria  was  again  widespread, 
but  ephemeral — and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  turned  out  to  be  a  raw  deal  for 
Blacks   because  most  of  the  programs  and 
all  of  the  so-called  alphabet  agencies  (AAA, 
NRA,  CCC,  TVA,  etc.)  discriminated,  overtly 
and   covertly  against  Blacks.   In  sum.   New 
Deal  programs  fell  far  short  of  Black  needs— 
despite  overwhelming  Black  support  for  the 
new  Democratic  administration. 

This  brief  look  at  history  should  be  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  charge  before  us 
at  this  point  in  time  is  to  spend  less  of  our 
energy  celebrating  and  concentrate  on  seiz- 
ing the  time  for  unity  and  developing  our 
plan  for  action.  While  we  welcome  all  of  the 
cooperation    and    assistance    possible    from 
Washington— the  Carter  administration  and 
the  96th  Congress — unlike  the  past,  we  must 
resist  being  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity by  dependence  on  their  largesse.  The 
Black    &    Puerto    Rlcan    communities    have 
problems  of  Herculean   proportions   in   the 
State  of  New  York,  but,  following  the  im- 
peratives of  self-reliance  and  self-determi- 
nation— what  we  need  desperately  is  a  plan 
for    their   resolution.    The    Black   &    Puerto 
Rican    Caucus    and   other   coalitions    of   its 
kind  throughout  this  State  and  across  the 
country,    among    professionals,    non-profes- 
sionals,    businessmen,    plain    hard-working 
people  and  students  must  assign  the  earliest 
priority  to  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, viable  plan  to  combat  the  horrors  of 
deprivation,    devastation    and     degradation 
which    dally    visits    our    communities   with 
such    persistence    that    they    appear    to   be 
residents. 

The  noticeable  lack  of  organization,  unity, 
and  political  astuteness  have  been  impedi- 
ments to  improvements  In  our  communities. 
We  have  always  been  long  on  diagnosis  but 
found  wanting  with  prognosis.  Consequently, 
we  suffer. 

I  had  intended  to  give  a  profile  of  our 
condition  In  New  York  State,  but  I  don't 
really  think  that  it  is  necessary  because  you 
know  our  conditions.  You  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  our  unemployment  rate  is  two 
to  three  times  greater  than  the  national 
averages.  You  know  that  our  senior  citizens 
on  whom  we  should  be  able  to  draw  for  wis- 
dom and  guidance  are  found  too  often  to  be 
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in  desperation  because  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  society  is  saying 
that  our  youth  are  going  to  hell  and  they 
further  propose  to  hold  them  in  purgatory 
(Jail)  until  they  get  there.  What  they  do  not 
express  is  that  if  our  youtn  are  going  to  hell 
it  Is  because  the  adult  society  has  already 
gone.  It  would  be  easy  to  continue  to  elab- 
orate on  our  inadequate  conditions,  but 
let  us  move  on.  As  bad  as  things  are  for  us 
as  a  community,  they  can  become  worse. 
The  proof  of  this  is  the  Executive  Budget  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  whereby  the  Gover- 
nor of  this  State  in  his  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  perhaps  to  maintain  his 
political  viability,  has  proposed  to  devastat- 
ingly  eliminate  vitally  needed  human  serv- 
ices. At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  pro- 
poses a  reduction  in  taxes  which  produce 
precious  little  In  the  way  of  savings  to  the 
State,  but  reaps  havoc  for  poor  people  and 
working  people  as  It  translates  Into  addi- 
tional elimination  of  education,  health  and 
social  services. 

The  responsibUlty  of  this  Black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  Caucus,  along  with  enlightened  legis- 
lative leadership,  with  the  support  of  our 
colleagues  of  goodwill,  is  to  balance  off  this 
budget  of  complexed  competency  with  simple 
compassion  and  humanity.  To  restore  life 
and  health  and  hope  to  the  disenfranchised 
people  of  the  State.  And  then  to  move  on  the 
offensive  with  a  plan  for  the  future. 

With  this  in  mind  tomorrow  the  New  York 
State  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Legislative 
Caucus,  In  unison  with  the  New  York  State 
N.A.A.C.P.  will  be  convening  its  Sixth  Annual 
Conference  to  meet  this  very  end. 

It  Is  an  Indication  of  our  peoples  com- 
mitment to  "The  Struggle"  that  we  convene 
this  Conference  a  near  200  miles  from  the 
site  where  the  original  organizers  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  convened  the  historic  Niagara 
Movement,  back  In  1905.  It  is  especially 
fitting  that  we  can  still  assemble  to  organize 
a  plan  for  action  a  few  months  after  the 
forces  of  racism  and  Injustice  had  written 
their  premature,  postmortem  on  the 
N.A.A.C.P..  one  of  our  peoples  most  effective 
national  organizations. 

Yes,  perhaps  we  have  begun  to  learn  the 
real  essence  behind  that  wise  old  African 
proverb.  That  we  will  no  longer  be  fooled  into 
merely  reacting.  That  we  will  now  start  act- 
ing. I  am  pleased  and  very  proud  that  we  will 
unite  today  and  tomorrow  more  ready  than 
ever  to  follow  the  charge  of  W.E.B.  Debols, 
Monroe  Trotter  and  Sister  Ida  B.  Wells  Bar- 
nett  who  at  their  Historic  Niagara  Movement 
declared,  some  70  years  ago,  "We  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  our  full  manhood 
rights  .  .  .  We  claim  for  ourselves  every  right 
that  belong  to  a  free-born  American — po- 
litical. cIvU,  and  social— and  until  we  get 
these  rights,  we  will  never  cease  to  protest 
and  assail  the  ears  of  America  with  the 
story  of  Its  shameful  deeds  toward  us.  We 
want  full  manhood  sufferage,  and  we  want 
it  now,  henceforth  and  forever." 

Finally  and  In  conclusion,  we  In  the  Cau- 
cus are  not  so  naive  that  we  dismiss  lightly 
or  as  irrelevant  the  very  pressing  concerns 
of  race,  and  color.  Racism,  although  having 
suffered  some  severe  blows  In  the  recent 
past — and  perhaps  on  retreat — is  alive  and 
well,  and  In  some  places  living  swell.  But 
racism  Is  no  longer  an  Issue  to  be  preoc- 
cupied with  because  racism  without  political 
and  economic  power  to  back  It  us  "ain't 
nothln."  I  repeat,  racism  without  political 
and  economic  power  to  back  it  up  "ain't 
nothln."  Therein  lies  a  major  element  of  our 
plan  for  tomorrow,  the  months  ahead  and 
the  years  to  come.  The  development  of  our 
political  and  economic  base  of  power  which 
is  to  be  used  in  the  cause  of  social  justice 
and  human  service  and  can  only  be  made 
possible  when  we  come  together  In  unity  and 
"Harambee"  pull  together. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YdRK  STATE 
EDUCATORS  OP  THE  EMOTIONAL 
LY  DISTURBED 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SDLARZ 

OF  NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  March  lA  1977 


REPRESE  SITATIVES 


(if 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker 
end   our   colleague.   Richar|) 
spoke  before  the  Association 
State  Educators  of  the  Emottonally 
turbed.  Mr.  Ottinger  made 
clearest  and  most  comprehehsive 
ment  on  this  important  hun 
to  date,  and  I  am  proud 
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States  conimunlty  of  160,000  citizens,  of  the 
3,000  children  bom  in  the  community  an- 
nually, at  least  600  will  need  some  form  of 
mental  health  service  during  their  lifetime 
and  that  one-quarter  of  those  same  children 
will  be  treated  in  mental  hospitals. 

The  Rand  Corporation  did  a  study  in  1970 
that  estimated  there  were  close  to  10  million 
handicapped  youth  in  the  United  States  in 
the  age  group  ranging  from  birth  to  21  years. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped of  the  U.S.  OfBce  of  Education  found 
In  1976  that  there  were  at  least  1,310,000 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the  U.S. 
between  the  ages  of  birth  to  19.  It  is  believed 
that  81  percent  of  these  children  are  not 
receiving  adequate  educational  services. 

What  are  some  of  the  special  problems  that 
affect  the  handicapped?  Certainly  the  inabil- 
ity to  achieve  economic  Independence 
through  education  and  employment  and  to 
live  independent  lives  through  the  provision 
of  proper  housing  and  transportation  facili- 
ties is  the  most  tragic.  We  simply  have  not 
provided  sufficient  educational  services,  em- 
ployment opportunities  and,  for  those  with 
physical  disabilities,  the  right  kind  of  hous- 
ing and  transportation. 

There  is  also  great  concern  over  the  label- 
ing of  children,  especially  those  who  are 
either  learning  disabled  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. Im  sure  many  of  you  who  are 
teachers  will  remember  at  least  one  tour  of 
a  school  either  as  a  student  teacher  or  on 
an  Interview  for  a  Job.  The  room  where  the 
emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  retarded 
children  were  "taught" — or  perhaps  I  should 
say  "kept"— was  often  the  last  to  be  shown, 
If  at  all.  Times  are  changing,  but  it  really 
hasn't  been  all  that  long  since  special  educa- 
tion was  brought  out  of  the  closet  and  up 
from  the  basement!  Under  the  recent  revi- 
sions to  New  York  State's  education  law, 
attempts  have  been  made  at  long  last  to 
try  and  lessen  the  stigma  and  remove  the 
derogatory  labels  so  often  used  to  describe 
our  •"eSb^ional"  citizens.  Gone  is  the  term 
"feeble-mlSded";  gone,  too,  is  that  horrible 
phrase  "meAtal  defective."  Elimination  of 
these  words  may  seem  simple,  but  they  were 
with  us  in  the  education  law  until  July  of 
last  year. 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting  also  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  attempts  to 
legislate  equal  opportunity  for  the  disabled. 
Again,  since  Federal  law  does  not  single  out 
the  emotionally  disturbed,  these  laws  cover 
the  whole  range  of  handicapping  conditions. 
Many  of  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  at 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels  affecting  the 
handicapped  provide  services  and  assistance 
rather  than  guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  this 
group.  I  thinta  we  need  both.  Regarding  as- 
sistance. leglsAtjon  has  been  passed  to  pro- 
vide books  and  sound  production  records  for 
the  blind  and  other  physically  handicapped 
residents  of  the  U.S.  Direct  support  to  the 
disabled  is  given  through  Federal  programs 
like  Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income.  Rent  supplements  are  provided 
for  elderly  and  handicapped  Individuals  who 
need  assistance  in  securing  adequate  housing. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  as- 
sists disabled  persons  who  are  capable  of 
returning  to  productive  activity  to  acquire 
new  skills  and  training  and  then  helps  in  Job 
placement. 

Some  of  the  laws  which  do  affect  the  civil 
rights  of  the  handicapped  are  relatively 
weak;  these  ought  to  be  much  stronger 
antidiscrimination  statutes  which  make  it 
quite  clear  that  unequal  treatment  of  the 
handicapped  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Some 
progress  has  been  made.  As  far  back  as  1870 
statutes  existed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  with  respect  to  literacy  tests 
required  for  voting.  Legislation  has  been 
passed  to  guarantee  access  to  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  to  remove  architectural 
and  attltudinal   barriers   In   buildings.  The 
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Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  specified  that  each 
department,  agency  and  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  submit  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram plan  for  the  hiring,  placement  and  ad- 
vancement of  handicapped  individuals. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  in  the  Congress  are 
examining  these  problems  in  depth  is  an  en- 
couraging sign,  but  we  must  all  strengthen 
and  broaden  otir  interest  and  commitment. 
A  big  turning  point  in  increased  opportunity 
for  the  handicapped  came  on  November  29, 
1975,  when  Public  Law  94-142  was  signed. 
Congressman  John  Brademas,  who  chairs 
the  House  subcommittee  that  originally 
drafted  this  legislation,  has  called  the  bill 
"the  most  significant  education  measure  en- 
acted into  law  during  the  first  session  of  the 
94th  Congress"  and  'an  historic  advance  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  educating  Ameri- 
ca's handicapped  children.'  We  can  all  hope 
that  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  of  1975  will  prove  to  be  both  sig- 
nificant and  effective  in  insuring  that  every 
young  person  in  the  United  States — regard- 
less of  physical,  emotional  or  mental  prob- 
lems that  exist — will  receive  as  complete  an 
education  as  possible.  To  me,  even  the  title 
is  significant,  for  it  states  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  to  insure  the  education  of 
All  Handicapped  Children. 

Public  Law  94-142  opens  by  stating,  "It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  that 
all  handicapped  children  have  available  to 
them  ...  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation which  emphasizes  special  education 
and  related  services  designed  to  meet 
their  unique  needs,  to  assure  that  the  rights 
of  handicapped  children  and  their  parents 
or  guardians  are  protected,  to  assist 
States  and  localities  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  handicapped  children,  and 
to  assess  and  assure  the  effectiveness  of 
efforts  to  educate  handicapped  children." 
In  its  deliberations  on  the  bill  Congress 
found  that  there  are  more  than  eight  mil- 
lion handicapped  children  In  the  U.S.  today, 
and  more  than  half  of  these  children 
are  not  receiving  appropriate  educational 
services.  About  one  million  of  these  chil- 
dren are  excluded  entirely  from  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
handicapped  children  whose  problems  go  un- 
detected throughout  their  school  years.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  a  free,  ap- 
propriate education  for  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren and,  given  the  proper  resources.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  can  and  will 
provide  effective  programs  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  disabled  children.  Following  are 
some  of  the  results  this  new  Federal  law  Is 
expected  to  produce: 

1.  We  all  know  that  it  costs  far  more  to 
educate  a  handicapped  child  than  it  does  to 
educate  someone  without  any  disabling  con- 
dition. The  new  law  will  channel  Federal 
funds  to  States  and  local  school  systems  to 
help  them  meet  the  burden  of  educating 
handicapped  children  and  will  do  so,  begin- 
ning In  Fiscal  Year  1978,  by  means  of  a  new 
incentive  mechanism  Unking  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  the  local  school  district  or 
State  receives  to  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  the  district  or  State  actually  serves. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  educating 
handicapped  children  will  rise  gradually  un- 
til it  reaches  approximately  20  percent  by 
1982.  In  Fiscal  1978  the  Federal  funds  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  State  and  the 
local  school  district.  Thereafter,  75  percent  of 
the  money  will  go  to  the  States  for  adminis- 
trative costs,  technical  assistance  and  sup- 
portive services.  The  legislation  requires  that 
the  Federal  funds  received  by  local  or  State 
agencies  must  be  spent  only  for  the  addi- 
tional expense  attendant  to  the  higher  costs 
of  educating  handicapped  children. 

2.  The  new  law  also  contains  a  program  of 
Incentive  grants  to  States  In  the  amount  of 
$300  for  each  handicapped  child  between  the 
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ages  of  3  and  5  already  being  served  In  an 
educational  program. 

3.  Local  education  agencies  must  establish 
and  maintain  individualized  programs  of  In- 
struction for  each  handicapped  child,  and 
input  from  parents  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties must  be  provided  for. 

4.  States  are  required  to  furnish  a  free  and 
appropriate  education  for  all  handicapped 
children  aged  3-18  by  September  1,  1978,  and 
all  handicapped  children  aged  3-21  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1980,  if  they  are  to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral aid  under  the  Act. 

5.  Certain  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  hand- 
icapped children  and  their  parents  are  pro- 
vided, such  as  the  opportunity  to  examine 
records  on  the  child's  Identification,  evalua- 
tion and  educational  placement,  prior  notice 
of  any  Intention  to  change  a  child's  educa- 
tional program,  and  an  impartial  due  process 
hearing  on  any  complaint  before  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency  with  a  right  to  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  appeal  of  the  deci- 
sion. I  know  that  this  requirement  has 
caused  alarm  In  some  quarters  for  people  who 
view  this  as  the  establishment  of  a  binding 
contract  to  provide  a  particular  education 
program  for  a  given  child.  It  was  not  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  that  this  should  be  used  as 
a  binding  contract. 

6.  The  Act  requires  that  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral aid  under  the  Act  must  take  affirmative 
action  to  employ  and  advance  handicapped 
persons. 

7.  Funds  are  authorized  to  States,  local  or 
intermediate  educational  agencies  for  the  re- 
moval or  alteration  of  archltectxiral  barriers 
in  educational  facilities. 

8.  The  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  is  required  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  the  numbers  of  handicapped 
children  in  each  State  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  new  law  Is  meeting  their  needs. 

9.  The  term  "handicapped"  Is  redefined  to 
Include  the  learning  disabled,  to  specifically 
exclude  those  with  only  cultural  or  economic 
hardships,  and  to  change  the  term  crippled 
to  orthopedlcally  Impaired. 

10.  State  plans  are  required  to  Include  pro- 
grams and  procedures  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  personnel  development.  Including 
Inservlce  training  of  general  and  special 
education  personnel.  Instructional  and  sup- 
port personnel  and  detailed  procedures  to  as- 
sure the  appropriate  and  adequate  education 
and  training  of  all  personnel  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  proposal. 
Personnel  development  is  certainly  a  critical 
area.  I  understand  there  are  presently  only 
100  colleges  In  the  United  States  that  offer 
training  for  special  education  teachers. 

11.  In  cases  where  handicapped  children 
are  placed  in  private  and  other  nonpublic 
schools  by  the  local  education  agency.  State 
plans  are  required  to  contain  provisions 
relieving  parents  of  any  cost. 

12.  If  a  State  education  agency  determines 
that  a  local  education  agency  is  adequately 
providing  special  educational  services  to  all 
handicapped  children  residing  within  the 
area  of  Its  Jurisdiction  out  of  State  and 
local  funds,  the  State  education  agency  may 
reallocate  the  Federal  funds  not  required  to 
other  local  agencies  that  need  the  funding 
in  order  to  expand  their  services.  I  know 
that  In  cases  where  the  local  agency  Is  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  Its  handicapped  children, 
this  provision  may  be  viewed  as  a  penalty 
for  providing  good  services.  This  provision 
certainly  will  require  careful  oversight,  be- 
cause too  frequently  State  and  local  agencies 
don't  give  education  of  the  handicapped  the 
priority  it  deserves. 

13.  States  are  required  to  assure  that 
handicapped  children  are  educated  with 
nonhandlcapped  children  and  that  special 
classes  and  segregation  will  only  occur  if  the 
nature  of  the  severity  of  the  handicap  Is 
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such  that  separate  schooling  or  special  pro- 
grams can  provide  better  educational  serv- 
ices. 

14.  States  must  make  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  panel  made  up 
of  handicapped  persons,  experts  in  the  area 
of  education  of  the  handicapped  and  State 
and  local  education  officials  to  advise  the 
State  on  the  unmet  needs  of  the  hand- 
icapped, In  the  development  and  reporting 
of  data  and  in  making  policy  decisions.  In 
the  Interest  of  time  I  will  not  attempt  to 
cover  every  single  point  of  this  new  law,  but 
have  tried  to  select  what  I  believe  are  some 
of  the  more  important  features. 

In  order  to  comply  with  some  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  Federal  law.  It  be- 
came Incumbent  upon  the  New  York  State 
legislature  to  pass  certain  revisions  of  the 
state  education  code.  This  activity  was  com- 
pleted last  summer  and  the  result  is  Chap- 
ter 853  of  the  code.  While  I  would  not  want 
to  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
State  law,  I  do  know  of  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  and  will  try  to 
go  over  a  few  of  these  with  you. 

I  understand  that  the  State  has  cut  in 
half  the  time  allowed  for  Identifying  and 
placing  handicapped  children  by  the  local 
school  district.  Many  school  districts  may 
find  It  difficult  to  comply  with  this  time  limit, 
which  Is  substantially  more  harsh  than  what 
federal  law  and  regulations  alone  would 
demand. 

The  due  process  requirements  of  the  law 
specify  that  an  outside  hearing  officer  must 
be  hired  by  the  local  agency,  resulting  m 
extra  costs  at  the  local  level  of  perhaps  more 
than  $100  per  day  for  such  services. 

I  understand  that  the  State  has  placed 
special  education  directors  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  local  Boards  of  Education, 
rather  than  under  the  Superintendents  of 
Schools.  This  Is  viewed  by  some  as  having  the 
effect  of  making  Boards  administrative, 
rather  than  policy-making,  units. 

Another  problem  that  has  arisen  is  the 
question  of  guardianship.  The  State  has 
specified  that  once  the  child  has  reached  the 
age  of  18,  he  or  she  must  be  treated  as  an 
adult  unless  surrogate  court  proceedings  are 
Instituted  to  designate  a  legal  guardian. 
Since  with  certain  handicaps  children  may 
not  be  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs 
at  age  18,  some  feel  that  unnecessary  legal 
procedures  will  have  to  be  followed  and  that 
this  will  result  In  extra  expense,  delays 
which  place  a  hardship  on  the  chUd  and 
much  bxireaucratlc  red  tape. 

There  may  be  other  concerns  that  I  am 
not  aware  of  that  are  based  on  State  law 
and/or  regulations.  These  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  a  State  level,  and  I  would  tu-ge 
you  to  take  your  views  on  these  matters  to 
your  representatives  in  the  State  legislature. 
On  the  Federal  level,  I  know  that  problems 
other  than  those  few  I  touched  upon  in  the 
course  of  outlining  the  provisions  of  that 
law  will  arise.  For  example,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  controversy  over  the  proper  de- 
finition of  "learning  disabled."  Hopefully  a 
rather  complex  mechanism  in  the  funding 
formula  which  determines  how  much  money 
is  going  to  be  necessary  for  educating  the 
handicapped  will  force  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  come  to  grips  with  that  defini- 
tion. I  know,  too.  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  problems  with  Identifying  children 
who  are  truly  emotionally  disturbed  rather 
than  Just  disruptive  pupils,  and  that  It  may 
be  some  time  before  we  have  an  accurate 
and  all-encompassing  definition  of  the  child 
who  Is  emotionally  disturbed. 

Another  important  question  that  is  bound 
to  arise  is  what  constitutes  an  appropriate 
education?  Some  educators  feel  that  special 
programs  where  the  handicapped  are  grouped 
together  are  the  most  effective,  while  others 
believe  that  the  handicapped  should  not  be 
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Isolated  from  other  children  and  should 
have  close  association  with  their  non-handi- 
capped peers. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  I  think  an 
Important  part  of  the  new  legislation  is  the 
Increased  opportunity  It  provides  for  In- 
volvement of  the  community.  Unfortunately, 
there  still  remains  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing and  fea^  on  the  part  of  many  when 
it  comes  to  interacting  directly  with  those 
who  are  handicapped.  Perhaps  this  more 
widespread  Involvement  will  help  to  put 
some  of  the  old  myths  to  rest  and  diminish 
the  prejudices  that  are  bred  by  ignorance. 
Earlier  this  week  the  television  cameras 
helped  us  all  to  get  a  better  look  at  the 
lives  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
through  a  presentation  called  "A  Circle  of 
Children."  Those  of  you  who  saw  the  pro- 
gram noted  the  look  of  fear  and  revulsion 
that  the  woman  at  the  swimming  pool  had 
when  she  thought  disturbed  children  might 
share  towels  with  normal  children.  The  state 
trooper  displayed  confusion  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding when  Brian  climbed  atop  the 
police  car. 

The  need  for  progress  in  public  under- 
standing is  especially  Important  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  In  New  York  many  handicapped 
people  who  have  previously  been  Institu- 
tionalized are  now  being  sent  back  out  to 
live  in  the  community.  There  Is  a  need  not 
only  for  proper  facilities  to  serve  them — 
shamefully  lacking  In  too  many  communi- 
ties— there  Is  a  need  also  for  Increased  com- 
munity attention  and  understanding.  I'm 
happy  to  report  that  In  Westchester  County 
a  Committee  has  already  been  established  to 
help  provide  the  transitional  services  that 
win  have  to  be  made  available. 

I  think  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  passing 
PX.  94-142  was  clearly  to  Insure  that  all 
the  handicapped  are  educated  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  abilities  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  means  for  accomplishing  this.  The 
law  was  carefully  drawn  after  hearings  were 
held  and  the  testimony  of  many  experts  in 
the  field  of  special  education  was  heard.  A 
total  of  404  Members  of  the  House  were  per- 
suaded to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  when  it 
came  to  the  floor,  and  only  seven  Members 
voted  against  It.  It  passed  by  a  similarly 
lopsided  margin  In  the  Senate.  President 
Ford  didn't  want  to  sign  the  bill,  but  it  was 
obvious  he  had  no  real  choice. 

In  any  social  welfare  program  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  attempts  to  create  a 
flexible  framework  for  implementation.  The 
administering  agency  has  the  power,  through 
regulations,  to  deal  with  certain  specifics  In 
carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress, however,  has  the  power  to,  and  must, 
keep  a  close  watch  on  regulations  as  they 
develop  in  order  to  insure  that  legislative 
intent  is  not  thwarted.  It  may  become  neces- 
sary to  pass  certain  technical  amendments 
to  the  legislation  in  order  to  overcome 
problems  that  were  not  apparent  at  passage. 
We  have  some  very  well-equipped  people 
on  the  education  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  keep  close  watch 
over  these  problems  and  who  will  be  ready 
to  move  If  and  when  the  need  arises. 

Another  point  I  think  we  should  all  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  money  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  State  aid  program  will  need 
to  be  increased.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Fiscal 
1978  a  minimum  of  $500  million  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  requirements 
of  P.L.  94-142.  Since  the  money  Is  forward 
funded.  It  will  actually  reach  its  final  desti- 
nation in  Fiscal  1979.  I  hope  that  Congress 
and  the  new  Administration  will  remain 
committed  to  providing  adequate  funding  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  bill.  The  interest 
of  Mrs.  Carter  and  her  declared  Intention  to 
establish  a  Commission  3n  Mental  Health  are 
good  harbingers  of  Presidential  Interest. 
In  closing,  I  woiild  like  to  add  a  word  about 
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the  general  philosophy  of  aid 
capped — I  have  touched  on  11 
encouraged  by  the  emphasis 
anteelng   the  rights  of 
to  the  same  types  of 
enjoy.  There   Is   a  move   und 
95th  Congress  to  Include  the 
handicapped  aa  special 
der  Titles  VII  and  VIII  of 
Act.  The  result  of  this  woul< 
1  awing  of  the  use  of  a 
medical  disability  which 'is 
ability  to  perform  a  Job  or 
grounds  to  deny  individuals 
housing  or  employment  in 
agency,    public    or    private, 
prvflt.  The  enactment  of  this 
a  national  level  should  mean 
capped  persons  will  have  a 
lead  the  dignified  and 
which  so  many  are  capable 
will  benefit  from  the  Increasec 
that  will  be  realized. 

I  think  what  I  have  covered 
news  and  a  lot  of  good  news, 
is  that  the  legislation  Congress 
Legislature  have  enacted  has 
Imperfections  and  presents 
that  have  to  be  addressed, 
is  that  we're  moving  In  the 
toward  providing  a  complete 
handicapped   children.   I   thin]; 
new  mood  and  Inspiration  in 
now  to  provide  real  hope  that 
be  made. 
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EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WiLSON 

OF  CALITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE*TATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILScJn 
fomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  o 
frightening  and  dangerous  of 
disaster    phenomenon    is 
When  they  occur,  people  are 
in  the  wake  of  vast  devastation 
suiting  hazards  such  as  floods 

Although  there  is  little 
done  when  an  earthquake 
millions  of  lives  and  thousa<ids 
lars  in  property  damage  can 
we  can  achieve  some  know 
and  where  an  eartiiquake 
and  determine  what  prevent!^ 
could  be  implemented. 

The  State  of  California  is 
vulnerable  to  the  effects  of 
quake.  The  continuing  instai^ility 
San  Andreas  fault  has  led  to 
tions  that  California  might 
the  ocean  leaving  Las  Vegas, . 
Nation's  western  seaport.  But 
not  at  all  humorous  when 
field  of  earthquake  study 
quake  in  California  could 
12,000  deaths.  48.000  serious 
anywhere  from  $15  to  $25  billion 
erty  damage. 

With  those  figures  in  mirfi 
amazing  to  me  that  the  pos:  ibillty 
California  earthquake  has 
the  minds  of  the  movie  an( 
industry  than  in  the  minds 
ment  officials. 

Scientists  and  researchers 
reliable  methods  of 
tion  can  be  possible  within 
years.  To  date,  most  of  our 
been  directed  toward  a  geneifel 
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earthquakes  or  seismology  which  has 
greatly  increased  our  understanding  of 
earthquake  phenomenon. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  success  the  Chinese 
have  had  with  regard  to  earthquake  pre- 
diction. On  February  4.  1975,  public  of- 
ficials delivered  a  warning  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  northwestern  portion  of  China 
that  they  should  move  from  their  homes 
in  preparation  for  a  major  quake.  That 
evening  an  earthquake  that  hit  7.3  on  the 
Richter  scale  struck  the  region  almost 
completely  destroying  towns.  But,  casual- 
ties were  surprisingly  minimal,  due  to 
the  advance  warning. 

Although  their  methods  relied  on  what 
could  be  called  more  "primitive"  predic- 
tions such  as  changes  in  animal  be- 
havior or  changes  in  water  levels,  the 
success  of  their  prediction  cannot  be 
faulted.  Without  sufficient  warning  many 
lives  could  have  been  lost. 

Last  year,  Congress  failed  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  have  provided  the 
funds  necessary  to  improve  earthquake 
research.  The  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Act  of  1977  has  been  reintroduced 
in  this  Congress  by  Representative 
Oeorge  Brown  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. A  companion  bill  has  also  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  from  Cali- 
fornia Senator  Alan  Cranston.  Both  of 
these  bills  would  provide  for  a  central 
office  that  would  coordinate  all  Govern- 
ment programs  designed  to  reduce  earth- 
quake hazards  and  to  provide  support  for 
those  programs. 

Too  often,  a  tragedy  must  occur  be- 
fore Government  becomes  truly  commit- 
ted to  stopping  something  before  it  hap- 
pens. This  has  been  evidenced  by  new 
Government  efforts  to  improve  oil  tanker 
safety  after  the  breakup  of  the  Argo 
Merchant  off  the  coast  of  Nantucket  Is- 
land and  increased  concern  over  dam 
safety  after  the  Teton  Dam  disaster  In 
Idaho. 

Currently,  the  State  of  California  has 
proposed  a  study  to  determine  what 
buildings  are  structural  deficient  and 
cannot  withstand  the  effects  of  a  major 
earthquake.  It  is  this  type  of  research 
that  we  need.  But,  of  course,  research 
in  this  area  requires  funding.  I  cannot 
^gree  with  those  who  say  a  program  of 
this  type  costs  too  much  money.  Where 
saving  lives  is  concerned,  dollar  signs,  in 
my  opinion,  are  secondary.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  pass  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  in  this  Congress. 
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SOUTH   BOSTON   PRIDE    WEEKEND 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe  recently. 
State  Representative  Raymond  L.  Flynn, 
who  represents  my  home  town  of  South 
Boston  in  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives, is  the  author. 


The  article  follows: 
(Prom   the   Boston   Evening  Olobe, 

Mar.  2,  1977) 

Renewed  Pride   in  South   Boston 

(By  Raymond  L.  Flynn) 

The  past  weekend  In  South  Boston  was 

dubbed    "South    Boston    Pride    Weekend." 

When  It  was  over,  Southle  was  puffing  with 

pride  over  Its  success. 

First,  on  Friday  afternoon  the  South  Bos- 
ton High  School  hockey  team,  playing  a 
strong  Weymouth  South  High  School  team 
at  oiir  own  Gerry  Ridge's  Arena  In  Bralntree, 
triumphed,  4-3,  after  two  sudden-death  pe- 
riods on  a  brilliant  final  goal  by  Bob  Flaherty. 
The  real  victory,  however,  was  not  In  the 
score  but  In  the  fact  that  there  was  a  real 
posslbUlty  a  few  weeks  ago  that  South  Bos- 
ton High  teams  would  not  be  allowed  to  play 
at  all  In  postseason  games  because  of  the 
actions  of  a  few  mindless  spectators  at 
earlier  Southle  games.  The  decorum  of  the 
crowd  at  Bralntree  on  Friday  Is,  perhaps 
best  expressed  by  the  former  headmaster  at 
South  Boston  High  School,  the  much-re- 
spected Bill  Reld,  who  praised  the  efforts  of 
the  "Red  &  Blue  Club"  and  all  the  fans 
when,  after  the  game,  he  urged  the  whole 
town  be  nominated  for  a  good  sportsmanship 
award. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  crowd  one 
could  see  the  buttons  worn  by  members  of 
the  "Red  &  Blue  Club,"  a  newly-formed 
group  of  enthusiastic  alumni  and  supporters 
dedicated  to  keeping  the  spirit  of  sportsman- 
ship high  at  the  Southle  games. 

Then,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  several  thou- 
sand marchers,  banners  flying  and  placards 
bearing  many  original  slogans,  strode  up 
Broadway  to  the  beat  of  Eddie  Adams's 
"Southle  Bay"  (sung  to  the  tune  of  "Qalway 
Bay").  They  renewed  their  pledge  against 
busing  In  the  shadow  of  South  Boston  High 
School,  the  school  chosen  as  a  target  for 
forced  busing  m  Boston  but  one  that  became 
a  symbol  and  a  monument  against  tyranny 
of  government. 

The  march,  called  the  Men's  March  Against 
Forced  Busing,  was  led  by  Eddie  Meagher 
and  Jimmy  Kelly  and  the  South  Boston 
Marshals.  After  a  spirited  and  orderly  march 
the  crowd  was  addressed  outside  the  high 
school  by  Sen.  BUI  Bulger,  Rep.  Mike  Fla- 
herty, Councilman  Dapper  O'Nell  and  others. 
Seen  with  the  marchers  were  Charlie 
Senior  from  Hyde  Park,  Paul  Chin  of  Ocean 
Kal,  Dan  Yotts.  Bill  "Lunch"  ConnoUy,  Jamie 
Duggan,  Paul  Manning  and  Dr.  Mike  Dono- 
van. Mrs.  Hicks,  Pixie  Palladlno  and  Marie 
Ryan  were  in  the  audience. 

But  the  best,  it  seems,  was  saved  for  last. 
On  Sunday  night  more  than  1200  flocked 
into  Gate  of  Heaven  Church  where  the  North 
Shore  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
John  Flnnegan,  treated  the  standing-room- 
only  crowd  to  an  ecumenical,  concert  spon- 
sored by  the  South  Boston  Clergy  Associa- 
tion. The  concert  was  a  benefit  to  raise  funds 
for  the  St.  Patrick 's-Evacuatlon  Day  Parade 
Committee,  whose  funds  have  been  cut  back 
this  year  by  the  city. 

Looking  across  the  faces  of  this  enraptured 
audience  one  caught  the  real  spirit  of  South 
Boston  and  perhaps  the  city  Itself.  Predict- 
ably, there  were  no  TV  cameras  to  record  one 
of  the  great  happenings  in  the  history  of 
Boston's  neighborhoods. 

As  the  concert  progressed,  each  new 
melody  seemed  to  sound  the  right  note  for 
the  appreciative  audience.  Home  from  San 
Francisco,  South  Boston's  own  operatic  star 
Lorie  Walsh,  sang  "God  Bless  America."  A 
lump  rose  In  the  throat  and  a  tear  gathered 
In  the  eye  as  the  audience  gratefully  swung 
Into  a  spirited  rendition  of  "Southle  Is  Mv 
Home  Town." 

From  all  parts  of  the  city  they  were  there, 
^glng  together.  There  were  Msgr.  Powers 
Pr.  Baltrushunas.  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  aU  the 
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priests  and  nuns,  John  Donovan,  BUI  Ryan, 
Atty.  John  McDonough,  Mrs.  Hlngston,  Rita 
Mulkern,  Frank  O'Connor,  Helen  Nee,  ElUe 
Cherry,  the  Federlcos,  Ed  Ketvlrtus,  Vlnny 
Collns,  Bob  Feeney  and  the  people  from  the 
South  Boston  Savings  Bank,  the  Cashman 
girls.  Dan  Horgan  of  the  Tribune,  the  spirited 
crowd  from  Marian  Manor  and  the  Foley 
apartment,  members  of  the  Polish-American 
Club  and  a  thousand  other  proud  and  im- 
portant people.  Charles  Harvey's  group  of 
fine-looking  ushers  in  black  tails  was  a  high- 
light of  what  must  be  called  "the  social  event 
of  the  season." 

A  new  spirit  has  come  out  of  the  events 
in  South  Boston.  Perhaps  we,  by  our  per- 
severance, have  outlasted  our  detractors.  But 
it  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  the  growing  con- 
fidence that  people  all  across  the  city  are 
beginning  to  pull  together  in  their  deter- 
mination to  bring  renewed  pride  not  only  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  but  in  our  great  and 
much-maligned  city  itself. 


LOCKHEED,  BOEING  AND  UNEQUAL 
JUSTICE 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

op    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  has  been  knocked 
from  pillar  to  post  in  a  journalist  orgy 
of  denimciation  over  the  past  few 
months.  However,  it  seems  that  a  stand- 
ard applies  when  the  same  matters  come 
up  relative  to  another  aircraft  com- 
pany— Boeing.  Mr.  Bill  Shipp,  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  who  is  not  one  of  my 
favorite  writers,  but  "even  a  blind  hog 
gets  an  acorn  now  and  then,"  wrote  an 
article  on  this  matter  which  appeared  in 
the  March  3,  1977  issue  of  the  paper.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  read  and  ponder 
this  double  standard: 
Lockheed,  Boeing  and  Unequal  Justice 
(By  BUI  Shipp) 

This  is  about  Lockheed  and  Boeing  and 
the  application  of  Justice. 

We  all  know  about  Lockheed's  payoffs  to 
foreign  government  officials  to  the  tune  of 
about  $25  mUUon.  We  know  the  names  of 
many  of  the  officials,  and  the  federal  court 
has  ordered  Lockheed  to  run  out  the  whole 
list  In  the  near  future. 

The  Lockheed  payoffs  played  an  Important 
role  in  toppling  the  government  of  Japan, 
and  it  certainly  cast  a  pall  over  the  Lockheed 
sales  force.  Who  would  want  to  deal  with  a 
Lockheed  sales  representative  if  he  feared 
his  name  might  show  up  in  public  on  orders 
of  the  court? 

Sen.  Frank  Church's  committee  also  had 
a  heyday  with  Lockheed  and  leaked  a  lot  of 
names  of  allleged  bribees,  at  least  some  of 
whom  turned  out  to  be  innocent. 

Bribery  Is  bad  business.  Nobody  can  argue 
against  that.  And  Lockheed  and  many  of  the 
persons  who  received  payoffs  have  suffered 
the  consequences  of  conducting  business  with 
a  "black  bag."  although  It  should  be  noted 
that  Lockheed  apparently  violated  no  U.S. 
laws  in  its  hiring  big  names  abroad. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  Lockheed's  $25 
million  payoffs  are  peanuts  compared  to  the 
reported  $77  million  that  the  Boeing  aircraft 
company  has  pumped  into  purses  of  at  least 
18  "highly  placed"  persons  In  nations  around 
the  world. 

Boeing  Is  the  world's  largest  buUder  of 
commercial  aircraft.  And  you're  really  not  a 
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first-class  potentate  if  you  don't  own  one  of 
Its  747's,  Just  as  you've  not  really  a  grand 
field  marshal  if  you  don't  own  some  Lock- 
heed hardware. 

So  you  say,  here  we  go  again.  Another  big 
scandal  with  a  lot  of  Important  people  being 
named  as  takers  of  big  bucks  from  Boeing. 
It'll  be  Lockheed  all  over  again. 

Not  quite.  Boeing  got  into  the  same  kind  of 
problem  that  Lockheed  was  Involved  in — a 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  probe 
into  questionable  payments. 

The  SEC  subpoenaed  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons receiving  payments  from  Boeing.  Boeing 
complied  but  asked  that  the  names  be  kept 
secret. 

The  district  federal  court  in  Washington, 
In  what  seemed  to  bp  reasonable  In  view  of 
what  Lockheed  was  ordered  to  do,  said  no 
soap.  The  names  would  not  be  sealed. 

Boeing  appealed  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  ruled  Fri- 
day that  the  lower  court  was  wrong;  the 
names  indeed  would  be  sealed.  And  wonder 
of  wonders,  the  SEC  has  said  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  keeping  the  names  secret. 

Because  the  18  Boeing  "consultants"  are 
officials  of  foreign  governments  or  "persons 
closely  associated  with  them,"  according  to 
a  State  Department  memorandum  connected 
with  the  case,  disclosure  could  embarrass  the 
governments  and  Boeing.  The  SEC  said  it 
might  eventually  seek  some  kind  of  disclosure 
if  a  complaint  against  Boeing  is  filed. 

That  declaration  has  the  ring  of  "we  aren't 
really  interested  in  pursuing  the  matter." 

The  federal  government  has  all  but  con- 
fessed to  paying  off  a  Middle  East  monarch. 
And  poor  Lockheed  has  laid  its  soul  bare  and 
been  vilified  as  an  international  bad  guy  for 
paying  off  international  big  shots. 


PENSION  LAW  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
certain  persion  plans.  My  bill  essentially 
makes  two  major  changes  in  the  pension 
law — one  dealing  with  the  establishment 
of  individual  retirement  accounts — 
IRA's — and  the  other  with  the  use  in 
ordinary  pension  plans  of  the  qualified 
survivor's  annuity. 

Section  I  of  this  bill  would  change  one 
of  the  basic  requirements  of  the  current 
IRA  law,  that  the  individual  seeking  to 
establish  an  IRA  not  be  covered  by  an- 
other pension  or  profit-sharing  law.  The 
Pension  Reform  Act  of  1974  created  the 
IRA  as  a  means  by  which  individuals 
not  participating  in  other  pension  or 
profit-sharing  plans  would  be  able  to 
save  for  their  retirement  with  tax-de- 
ferred savings  dollars.  The  individual  not 
so  covered  by  another  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  plan  can  establish  a  custodial 
account  with  a  bank,  savings  and  loan 
association,  life  insurance  company,  or 
credit  imion.  This  account,  known  as  an 
IRA.  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  his  or  her  re- 
tirement savings,  as  the  participant  mav 
add  the  lesser  of  15  percent  of  earned 
income  or  $1,500  a  year  to  the  account 
and  receive  an  income  tax  deduction  for 
all  contributions.  Under  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  further- 
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more,  an  individual  who  is  eligible  to 
establish  an  IRA  may  establish  an  IRA 
with  two  accounts — one  for  him  or  her 
and  one  for  a  nonworking  spouse.  The 
total  contributions  to  the  two  accounts 
may  not  exceed  $1,750  or  15  percent  of 
earned  income,  whichever  is  less. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  not  be  covered 
by  another  pension  or  profit-sharing 
plan  to  establish  an  IRA.  If  enacted,  the 
bill  would  permit  those  individuals 
covered  by  another  plan,  including  plans 
established  by  the  United  States  or  a 
State  government,  to  establish  an  IRA 
and  contribute  to  that  account  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lesser  of  15  percent 
of  earned  income  or  $1,500  a  year,  and 
the  amoimt  contributed  to  the  employee's 
account  In  the  regular  plan  by  the  em- 
ployer. In  the  case  of  a  spoiise  IRA,  the 
difference  between  the  amount  contrib- 
uted by  the  employer  and  the  lesser  of 
15  percent  of  certain  income  or  $1,750 
could  be  added  to  this  supplementary 
IRA. 

The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  felt 
by  those  individuals  whose  current  pen- 
sion or  profit-sharing  plans  do  not  pro- 
vide for  benefits  as  great  as  an  IRA 
offers.  For  example,  if  an  individual  is 
currently  covered  by  a  corporate  pension 
plan  into  which  his  or  her  employer  con- 
tributes an  annual  10  percent  of  his  or 
her  salary,  and  the  individual  has  only 
$10,000  a  year  in  earned  income,  he  or 
she  would  be  able  to  establish  an  IRA 
and  make  deductible  contributions  up  to 
$500  a  year,  supplementing  the  other 
benefits  under  the  normal  pension  plan. 

This  measure  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  individuals  currently  covered 
by  only  a  profit-sharing  plan  of  their 
employer.  Since  a  profit-sharing  plan 
only  requires  the  employer  to  make  addi- 
tions to  the  retirement  account  of  the 
employee  when  there  are  net  corporate 
profits,  in  years  in  which  no  such  profits 
are  made  there  are  no  contributions. 

However,  present  law  on  IRA's  does  not 
permit  the  employee  covered  by  only  a 
profit-.sharing  plan  to  set  up  an  IRA. 
Under  my  bill,  such  an  IRA  could  be 
established  and  in  years  in  which  there 
were  no  profit-sharing  plan  contribu- 
tions, tax-deferred  retirement  savings 
could  be  made  with  the  IRA.  ^ 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  deals  with 
the  so-called  qualified  joint  and  sur- 
vivor's annuity.  Under  the  1974  pension 
reform  law,  any  retirement  plan  which 
offers  the  employees  an  annuity — a 
monthly  or  other  periodic  payment  for 
the  life  of  the  employee  after  retire- 
ment— the  basic  form  of  such  benefit 
must  be  the  "qualified  joint  and  survivor 
annuity."  This  is  an  annuity  for  the  life 
of  an  employee  with  an  annuity  for  the 
surviving  spouse  or  designated  bene- 
ficiary of  the  employee  upon  his  or  her 
death.  The  survivor's  benefit  must  be 
equal  to  at  least  one-half  the  employee's 
benefit  under  present  law. 

Section  2  changes  some  of  the  tech- 
nical rules  regarding  the  point  and  sur- 
vivor's annuity  offering.  Currently,  if  a 
participant  in  the  plan  is  eligible  for 
early  retirement,  while  the  joint  and 
survivor's  annuity  must  be  available,  it 
does  not  need  to  be  the  primary  benefit 
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but  may,  instead,  be  an  elective 
Furthermore,  If  the  plan 
retirement,  it  does  not 
joint  and  siurivors'  annuitfcr 
ployee  who  retires  at  earl,' 
or  within  10  years  of  participating 
plan.  These  two  rules  would 
and  a  new  rule  substituted. 
Under  the  new  rule  for 
ment  plans,  the  plan  offering 
tirement  must  provide  a 
vivor's  annuity  for  the  surfiving 
at  least  as  substantial  as 
available  had  the  participating 
retired  on  the  day  prior 
death.  The  import  of  this 
require  a  joint  and  survivorfs 
reduced  size  in  pension  or  pj-ofit 
plans  providing  for  early 
rule  not  now  in  effect. 
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MUST  SACCHARIN  BE 


BANNED 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


OF  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI  NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1^,  1977 


Spea  :er 


f  >r 
Drig 


thst 


con  rary, 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  _^^. 
cision  to  ban  saccharin  as 
sweetener,  based  upon  certa 
findings  resulting  from  studies 
on  mice,  suggests  the  need 
revision  of  the  Pood  and 
tration  regulations  and  a  cak-eful 
sideration    of    the    so-call  (d 
amendment  upon  which  th( 
sion  is  predicated 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  years 
basis  of  similar  type  evidence 

banned  cyclamate,  with 

versely  affecting  millions  ol 
who  were  utilizing  cycla 
nection  with  dietary  and  otier 
problems  and  causing  finan^al 
business      concerns      and 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
has  come  to  my  attention 
or  saccharin  have  caused 
hiunan  beings.  On  the 
artificial  sweeteners  are  utilized 
tively  by  those  who  undertak  e 
their  weight  for  personal  or 
health  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  .. 
PDA  order  may  be  withheld 
against  saccharin  may  be 
that  cyclamate  may  be  .„. 
the  market  at  an  early  date 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  enl,^^. 
informative  editorial  appeare  i 
day's  Chicago  Tribune,  froir 
colleagues  and  the  entire  Nsjtion 
take  note.  It  is  as  follows : 

Must  Saccharin  Be  Banned? 

The  ban  on  saccharin  , ., 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
sense  that  It  calls  for  an  Imi,,,, 
and  revlsldn  of  PDA  regulation ; 
dures.  The  stranglehold  the 
clses  allows   It  to  outUw  p^^ 
flimsiest  reasons  and  obstruct 
ment   and   availability   of  new 
which  may  be  needed. 
»  The  action  on  saccharin  stemi 
dlan  research  showing  that 
fed  the  artificial  sweetener  in 
titles  for  long  periods,  more  of 
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velop  bladder  cancer  than  mice  without  such 
dosing.  A  human  being  would  have  to  drink 
800  12-ounce  bottles  of  a  saccharin  drink 
every  day  for  a  lifetime  to  get  an  equivalent 
quantity. 

PDA  regulations  now  call  for  the  prohibi- 
tion ot  any  food  additive  known  to  cause 
cancer  In  animals.  At  the  very  least  these 
rules  should  be  revised  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration  the  amounts  of  such  substance 
that  could  be  consumed. 

Almost  every  food  or  drug,  taken  In  mas- 
sive overdoses,  can  cause  Injiu-y,  cancer,  or 
death.  (Two  people,  for  example,  have  died 
In  recent  days  from  drinking  too  much 
water.  One  was  an  emotionally  disturbed 
woman  who  consumed  great  quantities  of 
water  in  fear  of  stomach  cancer;  the  other 
was  an  abused  child  whose  father  forced 
her  to  drink  water  until  she  died.] 

Before  banning  a  product  long  used  by 
humans,  the  PDA  should  look  for  evidence 
of  harm  to  human  beings.  Although  sac- 
charin has  been  on  the  market  since  1900, 
there  Is  no  evidence  It  has  triggered  cancer 
or  caused  any  other  injury  to  humans,  or 
that  more  saccharin  users  develop  bladder 
cancer  than  nonusers. 

Finally  and  perhaps  most  Importantly, 
the  FDA  should  consider  the  effect  of  its 
prohibition.  Saccharin  Is  now  the  only  non- 
caloric  artificial  sweetener  available  for 
dietetic  foods.  Cyclamate  was  ruled  off  the 
market  In  1969  on  similarly  filmsy  evidence 
[the  PDA  will  begin  hearings  In  April  on  a 
reconsideration  of  the  ban).  Aspartame  Is 
still  not  on  the  market  or  even  under  active 
PDA  consideration. 

Yet  there  Is  a  real  need  for  such  products 
beyond  the  whims  of  those  who  want  to 
have  their  soft  drinks  and  save  the  calories, 
too.  The  lack  of  a  nonsugar  sweetener  will 
Impose  severe  dietary  limitations  on  dia- 
betics. It  will  Increase  the  consumption  of 
sugar  and  with  It,  the  incidence  of  cavities. 
It  will  make  weight  control  more  difficult 
and  Increase  the  risks  of  obesity  In  a  nation 
where  weight  Is  a  health  problem.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  prohibition  seem  worse  than  the 
dangers  of  saccharin. 

The  PDA  does,  Indeed,  have  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect us  from  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
and  hazardous  substances.  But  It  seems  to 
be  suffering  from  a  combination  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape,  misguided  zeal,  and  admin- 
istrative overkill. 

Not  only  Is  the  FDA  banning  apparently 
harmless  products;  it  Is  also  keeping  many 
new  medications  out  of  reach  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  development  of  new  drugs 
has  come  almost  to  a  dead  stop.  Few  pharm- 
aceutical companies  can  afford  the  research 
it  takes  to  prove  that  improbable  overdoses 
won't  harm  a  laboratory  animal  somehow. 
Some  physicians  are  already  arranging  for 
patients  to  get  drugs,  like  the  new  group 
of  beta-blockers  for  treating  heart  disease, 
from  Europe,  where  they  are  used  effectively 
and  apparently  safely. 

The  PDA  is  allowing  60  days  for  public 
comment  on  the  saccharin  ban.  Congress 
should  take  this  occasion  to  do  a  like  com- 
menting on  the  FDA  Itself,  and.  If  necessary, 
change  the  statute  under  which  the  PDA 
now  operates. 
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ALTERING  PLIGHT  PLANS  POR 
AIRLINES 


t  lem 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Chicago  Tribune's  Perspective  page  car- 


ried an  article  by  John  E.  Robson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Mr. 
Robson  is  resigning  from  his  position,  ef- 
fective April  30,  after  a  career  marked  by 
a  most  effective  performance. 

His  comments  on  the  subject  of  the 
regulations  and  reform  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry are  most  pertinent.  The  article 
follows  for  the  Members'  attention: 
Altering  the  Plight''  Plans  for  Airlines 
(By  John  E.  Robson) 
The  winds  of  government  reform  that 
helped  blow  Jimmy  Carter  from  Plains,  Ga., 
into  the  Oval  Office  also  have  dramatically 
affected  Congress :  Sweeping  in  a  battalion  of 
fresh  faces  and  sweeping  out  most  of  the 
former  leadership;  stimulating  internal  re- 
organization and  attempts  to  deal  with 
ethics  problems;  and  altering  old  provinces 
and  practices  of  congressional  power. 

Whether  the  promise  of  meaningful  re- 
form is  realized  depends,  of  course,  on  what 
Congress  actually  does.  And  one  of  the  early 
and  significant  tests  of  Congress'  stomach  for 
change  is  the  issue  of  airline  regulatory 
reform. 

The  case  has  been  made  for  reforming  the 
federal  economic  regulatory  laws  enacted  40 
years  ago  in  the  Infant  days  of  commercial 
aviation.  Indeed,  the  plan  to  reduce  regula- 
tory protection  and  Inject  more  competitive 
forces  Into  the  aviation  system — offering 
greater  freedom  to  enter  the  airline  business, 
to  expand  or  contract  air  service,  and  to 
lower  or  raise  fares— has  claimed  the  support 
of  an  amazingly  broad  political  and  economic 
spectrum. 

Recently,  President  Carter  voiced  strong 
support  for  airline  regulatory  reform.  In 
doing  so,  he  Joins  former  President  Ford,  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Aviation  committees 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  [D.,  Mass.)  and  other 
prominent  congressional  leaders  of  both 
parties,  a  host  of  economists,  and  even  the 
regulator  Itself,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Several  legislative  measures  have  been  In^ 
troduced  to  accomplish  the  needed  regula- 
tory changes  which  can  benefit  both  the 
traveling  public  and  the  aviation  industry. 
Now,  the  matter  Is  squarely  up  to  Congress. 
Reform  always  steps  on  someone's  toes. 
And,  In  the  case  of  airline  regulatory  reform, 
the  "toes"  are  most  of  the  alrllnes's  manage- 
ments, labor  unions,  some  airport  Interests. 
and  segments  of  the  financial  community. 

These  reslsters  of  regulatory  change  see 
their  special  Interests  chaUeiiged.  Airlines 
which  have  long  operated  under  protective 
regulation  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  a 
more  rigorously  competitive  climate.  Airline 
labor  unions — whose  generous  pay  scales  and 
work  rules  have  for  many  years  kept  them  at 
the  economic  pinnacle  of  all  U.S.  workers- 
share  their  concerns  over  a  reduction  In  the 
insulation  they  have  historically  enjoyed  un- 
der the  old  regulatory  regime. 

Airline  executives  and  labor  groups  alreadv 
are  collaborating  to  defeat  any  change  in 
the  regulatory  laws. 

The  special  pleaders  can  be  expected  to 
raise  shrill  voices  In  the  legislative  process- 
dramatizing  [or  overdramatizing)  their  pre- 
dictions of  lost  jobs,  diminished  air  service, 
and  airline  financial  failures  if  Congress 
passes   regulatory  reform   legislation. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  revelations  of  air- 
line political  contributions  and  recent  sur- 
veys which  show  that  the  American  public 
ranks  Congress,  corporate  executive  and  labor 
leaders  well  down  the  Institutional  totem 
pole,  the  regulatory  reform  squabble  among 
airline  chiefs,  airline  unions,  and  Congress 
may  seem  to  cynics  like  a  battle  of  second 
division  ball  clubs. 

But  airline  regulatory  reform  is  an  Impor- 
tant public  Issue  and  the  implications  of  its 
resolution  are  broader  than  the  regulatory 
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future  of  the  American  aviation  system.  For 
It  presents  the  question  of  whether  the  In- 
stitutions of  our  Industrial  society  will  yield 
to  meaningful  reform  and  possess  the  covir- 
age  and  resiliency  to  step  forward  Into  envi- 
ronments which  may  not  be  familiar  and 
comfortable 

Resolution  of  airline  regulatory  reform 
will  not  be  easy.  Rarely  has  this  nation  re- 
duced the  degree  of  government  regulation 
once  Imposed.  And  even  the  advocates  of  re- 
duced regulation  do  not  contend  that  transi- 
tion to  a  more  competitive  air  system  will  be 
without  any  difficulties  for  the  airlines. 

Congress'  handling  of  airline  regulatory 
reform  will  be  a  real  litmus  of  Its  resolve  to 
act  decisively  on  contentious  reform  issues. 
If  the  Congress  succumbs  to  special  interest 
pressures  and  balks  at  enacting  meaningful 
reform  legislation,  it  may  signal  that  the  ap- 
parent winds  of  change  are  mere  zephyrs. 

Intuitively,  though,  I  am  optimistic  that 
this  new  Congress  will  pass  the  test. 


APPROPRIATE  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  growing  capital  scarcity  in 
both  rich  and  poor  nations,  the  develop- 
ing world  needs  technologies  much  less 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  capital.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  helpful  article  from  the  January  1977, 
issue  of  UNIT — a  publication  about  li- 
censing, new  product  development,  joint 
venture,  and  acquisition — written  by  Pa- 
tricia Stafford  of  Wakefield  Washington 
Associates,  Inc.  The  article  summarizes 
development  and  thinking  in  the  field  of 
"appropriate,"  intermediate,"  "village" 
or.  as  I  call  it,  "light-capital"  technology. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Appropriate  Technology  and  Development 

(By  Patricia  Stafford) 

Technology  transfer  Is  an  old  issue.  How- 
ever, Increasing  concern  with  the  larger  issue 
of  development  has  activated  a  resurgence 
of  interest  in  the  Interrelationship  of  science, 
technology,  and  development. 

Small  Is  Beautiful,  authored  by  British 
economist,  E.  P.  Schumacher,  and  the  subse- 
quent research  of  his  Intermediate  Technol- 
ogy Development  Group  have  produced  wide- 
spread Interest  in  the  concept  of  appropriate 
technology.  Most  broadly  defined,  appropri- 
ate technology  Is  one  perspective  on  this 
Interrelationship  of  technology  and  develop- 
ment. 

Schumacher's  theory  challenges  some  fun- 
damental assumptions  about  the  use  of 
technology  In  development.  The  growing 
popularity  of  his  Ideas  among  policy  makers 
in  the  U.S..  Japan.  Europe,  and  In  developing 
countries  has  important  Implications  for 
buyers  and  sellers  of  technology. 

WHAT    IS    appropriate    TECHNOLOGY? 

Primarily,  the  concept  of  appropriate  tech- 
nology challenges  the  practice  of  whole- 
sale technology  transfer.  That  Is,  when  tech- 
nology is  transferred  from  an  Industrialized 
to  a  developing  country.  It  must  undergo 
some  process  of  adaptation.  As  an  example, 
Schumacher  points  out  that  "the  enormous 
cost  and  complication  of  production  meth- 
ods for  the  sake  of  labour  saving  and  Job 
elimination  Is  avoided  (when)  technology 
is  made  appropriate  for  labour-surplus  so- 
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cleties."  Appropriate  technology  further  im- 
plies technology  adapted  to  the  use  of  In- 
digenous materials  and  is  less  energy  con- 
sumptive than  is  the  technology  of  the  In- 
dustrialized nations.  To  use  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development's  summary 
definition,  "In  terms  of  available  resources, 
appropriate  technologies  are  intensive  in  the 
\ise  of  the  abundant  factor,  labor;  economi- 
cal in  the  use  of  scarce  factors,  capital  and 
highly  trained  personnel;  and  Intensive  in 
the  use  of  domestically-produced  Inputs." 

In  terms  of  output,  appropriate  technolo- 
gies are  scaled  to  the  demands  of  their  mar- 
ket. For  example,  the  average  Indian  farm 
Is  2.5  hectares.  Like  most  farms  In  less  de- 
veloped countries  Its  output  Is  Intended  to 
be  only  marginally  greater  than  the  con- 
sumption requirements  of  the  farmer's  fam- 
ily. Agricultural  technology  designed  for  a 
Western  Industrialized  nation  where  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  produce  food  In 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  entire 
nation,  is  clearly  not  appropriate.  The  con- 
cept of  appropriate  technology  suggests  a 
range  of  available  agricultural  technologies 
from  the  crude  Implements  of  the  Indian 
farmer  to  the  complex,  expensive  American 
tractor. 

However,  appropriate  technology  has 
deeper  implications  than  this  simple  eco- 
nomic analysis  Indicates.  The  concept  of  ap- 
propriate technology  actually  redefines  the 
concept  of  economic  efficiency.  Traditionally, 
economic  efficiency  has  been  viewed  as 
producing  maximum  output  with  minimum 
input  or  cost.  Evaluating  the  appropriate- 
ness of  tecnnology  emphasizes  how  produc- 
tion occurs  and  the  consequent  Implications 
for  the  progress  of  all  economic  sectors,  for 
the  quality  of  the  physical  environment,  and 
for  the  health  and  quality  of  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  fundamental  change  In  per- 
spective and  economic  policy  which  this  rep- 
resents is  what  makes  growing  interest  in 
appropriate  technology  so  Important. 

INTEREST    WIDESPREAD 

Appropriate  technology  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly popular  as  a  component  of  devel- 
opment strategy  both  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally. Internationally  the  Appropriate 
Technology  workshops  organized  at  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Human  Settlements  at  Van- 
couver In  June  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  an  informal  network  of  organizations  In- 
terested In  keeping  abreast  of  the  field  and 
developing  common  actions  and  strategies 
in  the  International  arena,  for  example,  for 
the  1979  U.N.  Conference  on  Science  and 
Technology.  The  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization Is  showing  a  keen  interest  In  the 
appropriate  technology  movement,  in  par- 
ticular Its  potential  to  Increase  employment 
opportunities  In  developing  countries.  This 
Is  refiected  In  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
and  Program  Action  approved  at  the  World 
Employment  Conference  in  Geneva  In  June. 
Already  there  is  considerable  Jockeying  for 
lead  positions  In  the  International  com- 
munity, evidenced  at  the  Informal  workshop 
on  appropriate  technology  held  in  Vienna 
In  September.  This  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization 
and  the  Phillips  Company  of  Holland. 

An  International  Network  for  Appropriate 
Technology  (INAT)  was  established  this  fall 
in  Paris.  The  core  of  the  Network  consists  of 
the  "big  five"  of  the  major  private  voluntary 
organizations  Involved  I'n  appropriate  tech- 
nology. It  Is  a  loose  federation  designed  to 
Increase  communication  and  coordination 
among  organizations  In  the  field  and  to  col- 
laborate in  efforts  to  encourage  acceptance 
of  appropriate  technology. 

The  World  Bank  has  impressively  docu- 
mented Its  concern  for  and  leadership  in  the 
field  In  Its  recently  published  internal  study, 
"Appropriate  Technology  in  World  Bank  Ac- 
tivities "  The  study  states  Bank  policy  con- 
cerning the  use  of  technology  as: 
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1.  that  the  technology  used  In  the  proj- 
ects, if  financed,  should  be  appropriate  to 
development  goals  and  to  local  conditions; 

2.  that  the  Bank,  by  Itself,  or  in  collab- 
oration with  others,  should  promote  In- 
novations needed  to  make  available  to  de- 
veloping countries  technologjmpproprlate  to 
their  needs; 

3.  that  Bank-financed  projects  should  de- 
velop local  capacity  to  plan  for,  select,  de- 
sign, implement,  manage,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, to  adapt  and  develop  appropriate  tech- 
nologies. 

Interest  In  appropriate  technology  is  great- 
est In  the  developing  countries  themselves. 
A  survey  commissioned  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  revealed  that  five 
African  nations — Nigeria,  Tanzania,  Ethiopia, 
Ghanft  and  Kenya — have  appropriate  tech- 
nology organizations  "intended  to  become 
nationwide  focal  points."  Further,  more  than 
a  hundred  commvmlty  development  groups, 
university  engineering  and  agricultural  fa- 
cilities, research  Institutions  and  small  in- 
dustry extension  units  are  active  in  appro- 
priate technology  In  32  African  nations.  In 
ten  East  and  South  Asian  nations  surveyed, 
25  public  agencies  and  universities  were 
Identified  as  being  actively  Involved  in  ap- 
propriate technology.  Pakistan,  India,  and 
Bangladesh  each  have  appropriate  technol- 
ogy units  in  one  of  their  central  ministries. 
According  to  the  AID  survey,  government 
support  of  appropriate  technology  Is  Just 
beginning  In  Latin  America.  The  survey  Iden- 
tified more  than  300  organizations,  nearly  all 
private,  concerned  with  appropriate  technol- 
ogy in  Latin  countries.  Forty-six  of  these 
have  a  very  high  and  direct  Involvement  in 
appropriate  technology. 

Developing  U.S.  Interest  In  appropriate 
technology  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  a  Center  for  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  For  this,  the  U.S.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $20  million  under  Section  107  of 
-  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  "to  expand  and 
coordinate  private  effort  to  stimulate  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  appropri- 
ate technologies  In  developing  countries." 

At  the  U.S.  National  Conference  on  Sci- 
ence, Technology,  and  Development,  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Department  In  November. 
Congressman  Zablockl  of  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee  reported  enthu- 
siastic Congressional  support  for  the  goals 
of  the  AID  appropriate  technology  efforts. 
Zablockl  anticipated  appropriate  technology 
will  be  a  major  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
1979  U.N.  Conference  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

IMPLICATIONS 

What  are  the  impllcationc  of  the  develop- 
ing appropriate  technology  movement  for 
producers  and  users,  buyers  and  sellers  of 
technology?  Perhaps  the  most  certain  bene- 
fit of  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  appropriate  technologies  will  be  the  ex- 
pansion of  International  trade.  Currently  the 
great  majority  of  all  trade  takes  place  be- 
tween the  Industrialized  nations.  Since  ap- 
propriate technology  suggeets  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  range  of  Intermediate  tools,  ma- 
chines, and  processes,  and  a  consequent 
range  of  initial  and  operational  costs.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  the  market  for  technology 
will  be  expanded.  A  growing  market  for  small 
and  Intermediately-scaled  technology  should 
also  provide  a  greater  export  market  for  firms 
involved  in  such  production. 

A  World  Bank  project  is  illustrative 
of  an  appropriate  agricultural  technology 
The  Bank  is  pursuing  the  development  of  a 
manually-operated  hand-pump  for  lifting 
irrigation  water.  "Presently  available  dlesel 
pumps  cost  about  U.S.  $1,300  and  present 
HMiIntenance  problems  due  to  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  spare  parts  "  The  distinctive 
features  of  the  proposed  design  are  that  pro- 
totypes are  made  of  cheap,  corrosion-resist- 
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ant  material   (plastic  Instead 
and  operated  by  using  human 
than  diesel  power.  They  prom 
both  the  capital  and  operating 
small   fanner.   The  proposed 
mated  to  cost  about  U.S.  $100. 

A  second  Bank  project 
lem  of  transportation  in  rural 
junction      with      the     Schun 
mediate  Tecfcnology  Developmei  t 
Bank   is   studying   the   feasibU  t 
powered  transport  vehicles,  sin 
tors     with     trailers,     and     pov 
vehicles  that  combine   transpo  t 
cultural  functions.  A  potential 
technology    in    construction    \ 
adaptation  of  local  materials  ( 
tural  or  industrial  waste  prod 
cost  Insulation,  the  reduction  of 
being  a  large  component  of  the 
ness  of  a  technology.  The  conce 
tlon  of  energy  costs,  crucial   i 
nations,  suggests  the  development 
scale   industry  in  design,   com 
stallation  and  maintenance  of 
It   is  clear   that   trade.   Ucensln  j 
policies  of  the  developing  nation  > 
national  development  agencies    n 
Ingly  encourage  the  developmen  t 
^  ductlon  of  such  technologies  1 
nations. 

Appropriate    technology    imp]  !< 
phasis  on  increased  production 
increased    output.    The    central 
spread  economic  development  th 
sectors  and  regions  of  the  dev 
omy,   to   increase   employment, 
energy  use.  to  reduce  productioi 
portatlon  costs,   to  encourage  1 1.. 
ment  of  an  industrial  Infrastructure 
out  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  „ 
the  cost  of  tecfcnology  generall; 
two  major  criticisms  of  this 
Is  that  the  primary  use  of 
velopment  should  be  to  maximize 
produce  the  most  with  the  lesjt 
meet   the   needs   of   developing 
Immediately  as  possible.  Howeve 
cism  disregards  the  fact  that  tl 
tion  of  comple.K  high  technology 
cluslvely   in   urban   areas,   has  ') 
unemployment 'and  has  produce 
services  too  expensive  for  the  ma 
population.  Secondly.  approprlat( 
has    been    criticized    as    technc 
perlalism.  It  may  be  hypothesized 
view  stems  from  a  narrow  u 
the    concept    of    appropriate 
appropriate  technology  is  constn|ed 
second-rate,  small-scale,  or  low 
it  follows  that  promotion   of  s 
nJsms  constitutes  a  desire  on 
developed  nations  to  hoard  thei 
nology  and  to  restrict  rather  tha  i 
development.  However,  if  appro 
nology  Is  more  broadly  defined 
erally  the  case,  as  a  range  of 
nologlcal  approaches  to  various 
tasks,  this  criticism  is  not  valid, 
for  International  Development's 
an  appropriate  technology  fund 
capital-intensive    technologies 
variably  inappropriate   In 
tries.     "In     some     circumstance 
labor-intensive   technologies   ma 
(e.g.,    petrochemical     industries] 
petltiveness    in    export    marketi 
quire     precision     machine-made 
Developing     countries     require 
technologies." 

The  definition  of  appropriate 
as  a  mix  of  technologies  or  a 
tional  technologies  is  the  most 
This  perspective  does  not  prec.__ 
of  any  technology;  rather,  it  tak^ 
sideration  factors  not  previoxisly 
in  technology  transfer:  the 
cational.    and    Industrial    1. 
the  developing  nation;   the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tal-labor  ratio  in  terms  of  output  and  em- 
ployment; and  the  benefits  and  costs  to  all 
sectors  of  the  developing  economy.  In  his 
kejTiote  address  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Science,  Technology  and  Development, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  international 
economic  Issues  over  the  next  decade.  The 
ability  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  all  nations, 
he  stressed,  will  be  the  most  crucial  factor 
in  attaining  world  peace.  If  this  analysis  is 
accepted,  a  more  rational  development  ap- 
proach is  clearly  suggested.  Appropriate 
technology,  while  no  panacea  to  development 
problems,  certainly  constitutes  such  a  ra- 
tional approach 

APPROPRIATE    TECHNOLOGY    COMMITNICATION 
AND    INNOVATION 

The  development  of  appropriate  technol- 
ogy does  not  necessarily  imply  "going  back" 
in  history  to  outdated  methods,  as  Schu- 
macher himself  has  made  a  point  of  empha- 
sizing. But  rather  it  means  developing,  in 
many  cases,  new  technologies  that  are  em- 
ployment generating,  energy  conserving,  en- 
vironmentally compatible,  and  highly  re- 
sponsive to  current  needs  of  communities 
here  or  of  developing  countries.  This  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  innovation  that  can 
be  stimulated  and  fostered  by  improved  in- 
ternational communication  among  the  pro- 
ducers and  users,  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
appropriate  technology. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Dvorkovitz  &  Associates, 
in  their  World  Bank  of  Technology  and 
their  World  Technology  Congresses  and 
World  Technology  Pairs,  have  a  promising 
potential  for  improving  this  communica- 
tion and  innovation  process. 

In  the  non-profit  sector,  the  organization 
recently  in  Paris  of  INAT  (International 
Network  for  Appropriate  Technology)  should 
also  contrilpute  Importantly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  International  communication 
process,  as  should  the  recent  creation  In  the 
public  sector  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  of  a  Center  for  Ap- 
propriate Technology,  as  noted  in  the  ac- 
companying article. 

Rowan  A.  Wakefield, 
President,   Wakefield   Washington  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 
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is  that  it  will  continue  to  flourish  in  the 
years  ahead. 


ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE  TO  LA 
TRIBUNA 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oldest 
Spanish  language  newspaper  in  New  Jer- 
sey is  currently  marking  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding. 

This  newspaper,  La  Tribuna,  is  pub- 
lished in  Newark  and  circulates  in  the 
Hispanic  community  of  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  represent, 
and  throughout  the  State, of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  a  paper  that  has  established  and 
maintained  high  journalistic  standards, 
and  on  this  anniversary  occasion  I  am 
proud  to  extend  congratulations  to  the 
publisher.  Carlos  G.  Bidot.  and  his  dedi- 
cated staff. 

La  Tribuna  is  among  newspapers  regu- 
larly received  and  read  in  my  Washing- 
ton office.  I  find  that  it  provides  a  valu- 
able link  with  the  Hispanic  community 
and  is  extremely  reliable  in  its  standard 
of  reporting.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  Hispanic 
community  of  New  Jersey  and  my  hope 


EPA  AND  THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
SAY  THAT  THE  SECTION  404 
PROGRAM  IS  WORKING 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  vote  on  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
One  of  the  more  critical  issues  our  col- 
leagues will  be  examining  is  the  issue 
of  protection  of  our  waters  from  environ- 
mentally hazardous  discharges  of  dredge 
and  fill  material.  Section  4()4  of  the  act, 
which  regulates  these  operations,  is  a 
very  important  component  of  this  Act. 
I  feel  that  any  modifications  to  section 
404  should  be  attempted  only  after 
careful  study  of  what  is  actually 
regulated,  and  how  effective  these  regu- 
lations are  in  preserving  water  quality. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  three  of  the  most  definitive 
and  important  documents  concernmg 
the  section  404  issue.  They  consist  of  a 
letter  from  Senator  Randolph  and  Sen- 
ator Baker,  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  respectively  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
replies  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  wish 
to  modify  the  section  404  will  become 
familiar  with  these  letters: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  I>ublic  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  10, 1976. 
Hon.  Victor  V.  Veysey, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  for  Civil 
Works.  Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Because  the  House 
and  Senate  were  finable  to  resolve  various 
differences  in  their  proposals  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  before  adjournment  of  the  94th 
Congress,  the  present  program  of  regulations 
under  Section  404  remains  In  effect. 

During  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
hearings  on  Section  404  authority  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  we  were  impressed  that 
the  regulations  developed  by  the  Corps,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  had 
genuinely  attempted  to  respond  to  specific 
administrative  problems  through  the  use  of 
an  exemption  for  normal  agricultural  activ- 
ities and  a  provision  for  the  issuance  of  gen- 
eral permits.  We  anticipate  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  endeavor  in  its  continued 
implementation  of  the  Section  404  authority 
to  exempt  from  permits  and  to  issue  general 
permits  for  appropriate  activities.  We  hope 
that  the  careful  delineation  of  such  activ- 
ities incorporated  in  the  Senate  amendment 
will  be  of  assistance  in  this  effort. 

While  we  counsel  care  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Section  404  program,  we  believe 
that  the  program  is  fundamental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  biological  and  physical 
integrity  of  the  nation's  waters.  It  has  been 
the  thrust  of  our  legislative  effort  in  the 
Senate  to  preserve  the  valuable  protections 
for  the  nation's  waters  afforded  by  this  pro- 
gram while  avoiding  the  (Itroblems  that  have 
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been  brought  to  our  attention  during  the 
hearings  on  the  program.  We  intend  to  re- 
new this  effort  in  the  next  Congress. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  would  be  useful 
for  the  Committee  to  have  the  report  of  the 
Corps  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  the  progress  of  the  Section  404 
program  (especiaUy  in  the  Implementation 
of  Phase  II ) ,  problems  that  may  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  program  and  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  work  out  these  problems 
at  the  administrative  level. 

Specific  areas  in  which  information  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Committee  would  be:  (1)  the 
nature  and  extent  of  permit  issuances  for 
non-exempt  agriculture,  silviculture,  and 
ranching-related  activities;  (2)  the  number 
of  permit  applications  for  such  activities  and 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  such  activities 
subject  to  the  permit  requirement  but  for 
which  no  application  has  been  filed;  (3)  a 
survey  of  activities  covered  under  the  gen- 
eral permit  provision  of  the  regulations  and 
the  administrative  and  time  requirements 
for  Implementation  of  this  provision;  (4)  the 
role  that  control  of  the  disposal  of  contami- 
nated dredged  spoil  materials  has  in  the 
program;  (5)  the  extent  to  which  mining 
activities  are  affected  by  the  permit  require- 
ment and  any  problems  which  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  mining  activities;  (6) 
the  status  of  State  programs  providing  simi- 
lar protections  and  State  capability  for  as- 
suming control  of  the  Federal  program;  (7) 
a  brief  description  of  the  general  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  program  as  of  the  date 
of  your  report. 

We  anticipate  that  the  Committee  will 
turn  its  attention  to  the  water  pollution 
program  early  in  the  95th  Congress,  and  re- 
quest that  you  forward  such  a  report  on 
or  before  January  15,  1977. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

With  warm  wishes  and  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 


Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  :  I  am  pleased  to  provide  you 
with  the  information  you  requested  in  your 
10  November  1976  letter  concerning  Section 
404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  As  stated  in  my  interim  reply  to  you 
dated  18  November  1976.  I  asked  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  report  to  me  on  this 
matter. 

You  asked  for  a  report  on  efforts  we  have 
made  at  the  administrative  level  to  work  out 
any  problems  which  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  program.  The  major  effort  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  a  complete  rewrite  of  our 
regulations.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  (Incl  1) 
of  the  Corps'  recent  first  draft  of  this  revi- 
sion, but  ask  you  to  understand  that  further 
revisions  and  coordination  within  the  Ad- 
ministration will  be  necessary  before  this 
draft  becomes  a  final  product. 

We  Intend  the  revised  regulations  to  ad- 
dress many  of  the  deficiencies  in  our  25  July 
1975  Interim  final  regulation,  and  also  to 
Incorporate  administratively  many  of  the 
concepts  suggested  by  various  legislative  pro- 
posals to  amend  Section  404.  These  initia- 
tives include  clearer  definitions  and  guidance 
on  our  jurisdiction  under  Section  404, 
streamlining  many  of  our  processing  proce- 
dures, and  eliminating  the  need  for  individ- 
ual and  general  permits  for  many  minor  ac- 
tivities through  the  permitting  of  these  ac- 
tivities by  regulation.  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence with  the  interim  regulation,  we  believe 
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that,  when  adopted,  the  new  regulation  will 
alleviate  many  of  the  concerns  and  potential 
problems  that  have  been  previously  discussed 
and  debated.  The  cover  memorandum  on  In- 
closure  1  explains  in  details  the  extent  of 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Corps. 

We  recognize  that  the  draft  permit  regula- 
tion, although  simplified,  still  may  be  difficult 
for  the  general  public  to  understand.  The 
Corps  therefore  has  undertaken  to  rewrite 
and  update  Its  permit  manual,  which  is 
basically  a  layman's  guide  to  the  Corps  per- 
mit program.  We  anticipate  that  this  manual 
will  be  available  for  public  use  in  the  very 
near  future. 

There  is  a  need  to  adopt  procedures  to 
lessen  impacts  of  potential  overregulation  of 
activities  that  have  minor  Individual  and 
cumulative  environmental  impact  but  which 
originally  required  and  received  individual 
review.  The  General  Permit  is  the  Corps' 
major  management  tool  to  achieve  this  less- 
ened Impact.  As  outlined  in  the  Corps'  25 
July  1975  interim  final  regulation,  a  General 
Permit  goes  through  essentially  the  same 
processing  procedure  as  a  regular  Department 
of  the  Army  permit.  The  processing  requires 
extensive  coordination  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies;  distribution  of 
public  notices;  a  public  comment  period  and, 
if  necessary,  public  hearings.  All  of  these 
stages  of  public  interest  review  must  be  ac- 
complished to  insure  that  the  integrity  of  the 
General  Permit  concept  will  not  be  abused. 
During  the  formative  stages  of  the  Corps' 
General  Permit  program,  it  was  also  neces- 
sary for  the  Corps  to  refine  its  policies,  pro- 
cedures and  ground  rules  for  General  Permits. 
Instructional  guidance  was  issued  to  Corps' 
field  elements  which,  in  turn,  were  required 
to  individually  implement  this  guidance  with 
respect  to  the  types  of  activities  in  their  re- 
gion that  could  be  candidates  for  General 
Permits.  Differences  in  types  and  extent  of 
activities  and  In  regional  locations  have  led 
to  differences  in  processing  time,  as  seen  in 
Item  4  of  the  Corps  report  from  its  District 
offices  (Incl  2). 

Although  there  are  still  the  administrative 
requirements  necessary  to  process  the  Gen- 
eral Permit,  the  benefits  of  the  program  be- 
come apparent  when  an  Individual  wants  to 
undertake  an  activity  that  has  already  been 
reviewed  and  authorized  by  a  General  Permit. 
In  most  cases,  the  Individual  can  imme- 
diately proceed  with  his  activity  without 
awaiting  the  processing  of  a  permit  applica- 
tion; he  must  only  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  General  Permit.  The  General 
Permit  procedures  also  allow  the  Corps  to 
better  utilize  Its  available  resources  to  review 
those  permit  activities  that  have  a  more  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  environment  and  the 
public. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  first  genera- 
tion of  General  Permits.  As  of  28  December 
1976,  the  Corps  had  Issued  fifty-nine  General 
Permits,  had  eighty-one  out  on  public  notice,  _ 
and  had  forty-four  in  draft  form.  These  Gen-  ' 
eral  Permits  address  activities  in  such  areas 
as  agriculture,  ranching,  forestry,  highway 
construction,  mining,  and  soil  conservation. 
A  summary  of  General  Permits  in  various 
stages  of  processing  as  of  28  December  1976 
is  at  Inclosure  3. 

As  another  example  of  our  administrative 
efforts  to  Improve  the  program,  the  Corps  met 
with  representatives  of  the  forestry  industry, 
environmental  groups,  the  EPA  last  month 
to  review  the  impact  of  the  Section  404  pro- 
gram on  forestry  activities.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ar- 
ranged this  meeting.  It  resulted  in  a  com- 
mitment by  the  thirteen  participants  to  as- 
sist the  Corps  in  developing  guidelines  for 
its  field  oflices  to  follow  in  processing  general 
permits  for  forestry  activities,  and  a  time- 
table to  achieve  this  commitment.  The  Corps 
has  also  had  contacts  with  other  industry 
representatives  affected  by  the  Section  404 
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program  and  Is  hopeful  that  these  contracts 
will  lead  to  a  work  plan  similar  to  that  de- 
veloped with  the  forestry  representatives. 

As  you  know,  the  Corps  began  Phase  II  of  a 
three-phase  implementation  plan  on  1  Sep- 
tember 1976,  after  the  President  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  defer  Phase  II  for 
sixty  days.  The  Corps  moved  into  this  expan- 
sion of  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  its  overall 
policy  of  reasonableness,  with  emphasis  on 
the  development  and  use  of  General  Permits. 
Division  Engineers  have  worked  closely  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  identi- 
fying minor  activities  In  Phase  11  waters 
which  would  be  candidates  for  General  Per- 
mits. The  Corps  has  encountered  no  major 
obstacles  in  implementing  Phase  11  except 
for  a  shortage  of  personnel  resources.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  ap- 
proved an  additional  202  people  to  provide 
some  relief  to  this  problem.  Our  current  plans 
are  to  Implement  Phase  HI  on  1  July  1977  un- 
less legislative  changes  in  direction  are  forth- 
coming. 

The  report  on  the  permit  program  at  In- 
closure 2  contains  statistics  and  comments 
from  Corps'  District  offices.  This  report  pro- 
vides detailed  information  in  the  areas  you 
specified  on  page  2  of  your  letter,  to  include 
the  nature  and  extent  of  permit  issuances  for 
agriculture,  silviculture,  ranching,  and  min- 
ing activities. 

Statistical  variances  from  District  to  Dls- 
tric  result  from  many  factors,  including  the 
geographical  location  of  the  District,  the  ac- 
tivities prevalent  in  the  District,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  waterbodies  falling 
under  404  Jurisdiction  which  are  within  the 
District  boundaries.  The  Corps  is  a  decen- 
tralized organization,  with  each  Division  ad- 
ministering its  permit  program  according  to 
the  particular  needs  and  types  of  activities  in 
the  area. 

Concerning  •':he  number  of  agriculture,  sil- 
viculture, and  ranching  activities  subject  to 
the  Section  404  permit  requirement  but  for 
which  no  application  has  been  filed,  it  must 
be  stressed  that  the  statistics  provided  by  the 
Corps'  District  offices  are  only  estimates  or 
even  guesses.  It  would  appear  that  there  Is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  figures  furnished 
by  several  Districts  may  not  visualize  the 
same  conditions  and  a ssu motions.  General 
Permits  which  will  be  Issued  In  the  near  fu- 
ture should  significantly  lower  some  of  the 
estimated  fleures. 

The  report  shows  that  the  Section  404 
permits  which  have  been  issued  for  agri- 
culture, sllvicuture,  ranching,  and  mining 
cover  a  variety  of  specific  activities.  How- 
ever it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  conclusive 
inferences  about  the  Impact  of  Section  404 
on  the  industries  and  individuals  affected  by 
the  permit  requirements.  The  Corp  Is  pres- 
entlv  developing  General  Permits  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  for  activities  In  the  afore- 
mentioned ao-eas.  ' 

Further  to  address  question  5  on  page  2 
of  your  letter  the  report  contains  some 
comments  which  the  Corps'  Districts  have 
received  from  the  mining  industry. 

The  time  period  covered  in  the  report  is 
1  July  1975  through  1  December  1976.  The 
period  1  October  through  1  December  1976 
constitutes  the  beginning  of  the  Corps'  Im- 
plementation of  Phase  II.  During  this  period 
the  number  of  Section  404  permits  Issued  has 
begun  to  Increase;  they  have  not.  however. 
Increased  to  an  extent  that  the  Corps  can- 
not administratively  handle.  Indeed,  the 
totals  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  1976  Tran- 
sition Quarter  are  far  below  these  which 
were  projected  in  some  early  estimates. 

To  respond  to  question  4  on  page  2  of 
your  letter,  the  Corps  asked  the  US  Army 
Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Station 
(WES),  located  at  Vlcksburg,  Mlssissipol,  for 
a  report.  (Incl  4).  The  Corps  asked  WES  to 
respond  to  this  question  because  WES  has 
been    conducting   a   Dredged    Material   Re- 
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search  Program  (DMRP)  since 
the  DMRP  is  a  five  year  $30 
gresslonally   authorized    program 
now  75%    complete.  The   objectives 
DMRP  are  to  provide  definitive 
on   the   environmental   Impact   ol 
and   disposal    of   dredged    materlil 
develop     technically    satisfactory 
mentally  compatible,  and 
slble  alternatives  for  dredging  am  I 
The  scope  of  the  DMRP  Includes 
water  and  marine  environments 
definitive  Information  on  the 
WES  and  Its  DMRP  tasks  and 
contained  In  the  report. 

Results  of  the  DMRP  were 
development  of  the  Section  404 
lines  with  EPA.  A  Joint  EPA/Corpi 
tee  was  also  formed  to  coordinate 
ual  research  efforts  of  both 
will  lead^to  refinement  of  these 
and  to  the  development  of  final 
and   procedural   guidance   for 
tlon  of  Section  404(b).  WES,  unde  • 
pices  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
also  developed  interim  guidance 
mentation  on  analytical  procedurfcs 
tlon  404(b).  This  guidance  also  is 
at  Inclosvire  4,  with  a  copy  provided 
closure  1  to  In  closure  4. 

Regarding  the  capability  of  the 
assume  control  of  the  section  404 
the  Corps  contracted  with  the 
Advisory    Committee/Interstate 
on  Water  Problems  (SSAC/ICWP) 
to  determine  the  scope  of  State 
similar  to  or  duplicative  of  Corps' 
and  to  determine  the  interest  of 
In  accepting  delegation  of  the  404 
SSAC/ICWP    originally    was    to 
pleted  the  study  of  15  April  1976 
the  contractor  Informed  the  Corp 
study  would  be  complete  in 
but  the  Corps  has  not  yet  received 
A  copy  of  the  results  of  the  stu<|y 
furnished  your  Committee  as 
available. 

On  30  June  1976,  the  Corps  did 
preliminary  report  based  on  the 
of  the  fifty-two  States  and  applicable 
torles  which  had  responded  as  of 
Thlrty-four^f  these  Indicated 
under   certain    conditions,   such 
funding,  to  seelc  a  delegation  of 
Six    responded    that    they    would 
delegation,  and  twelve  were 

To   examine   how   many   States 
have    the    necessary    capability 
responsibilities  under  Section  404 
of  threshold   requirements  were 
as  the  minimal  that  a  State  woul  I 
meet  to  qualify  for  potential 
threshold  tests  were  developed 
with  such  questions  as  the  extent 
of  the  State's  program,  and  how 
plemented.  Test  n  required  that,  ir 
to  meeting  the  requirements  of  T 
States  have  defined  criteria  for 
ment  of  dredged  or  fill  material 
defined   wetlands  for  their  regula 
gram.  Of  the  thirty-four  States  anc 
Ies    that    would    seek    delegation. 
passed  Test  I  and  only  six  passed 
copy  of  this  interim  report  is 
Inclosure  5. 

You  asked  for  "a  brief  descrlptij>n 
general   environmental   Impact  of 
gram."  Since  the  program  has 
marily  on  Phase  I  waters  (and  onl 
on  Phase  II) .  we  can  only  respond 
vlronmental   impact   from/  that 
As  a  general  observation, \the 
not  resulted  in  a  drastic  ^essatlon 
resource  development.  Sptae  permli 
tlons  for  activities  that  would  have 
formed  in  environmentally  sensitiv( 
areas  have  been  denied.  No  doubt 
tential    applicants    have    been 
from  undertaking  the  permit 
permits,   however,   have   been 
have  either  been  modified  by  the 
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or  are  subject  to  specific  conditions  that  were 
developed  during  our  public  Interest  review 
and  through  coordination  with  Interested 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  insure  that  the 
activity  was  performed  in  an  ei^^'lronmentally 
acceptable  manner  to  fulfill  its.  intended  pur- 
poses. This  review  includes  an  examination 
of  water  quality,  fish  and  wildlife  values, 
available  alternatives,  cumulative  Impacts, 
and  the  extent  of  beneficial  and/or  detri- 
mental effects  that  the  proposed  discharge 
will  have  on  the  aquatic  environment.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  Indi- 
cated that  It  will  respond  to  this  question 
by  citing  examples  of  how  this  regulatory 
process  has  worked. 

I  believe  that  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
In  our  experience- to  date  with  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Section  404  program  and  have 
undertaken  constructive  initiatives,  such  as 
the  development  and  use  of  General  Permits, 
to  make  the  program  more  manageable  ad- 
ministratively. We  are  committed  to  carrying 
out  the  Section  404  program  in  a  reasonable 
manner  to  meet  the  objectives  of  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  chemical,  physical  and 
biological   Integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest.  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  provide  this  information 
and  would  be  pleased  to  be  further  assist- 
ance as  desired. 
Sincerely, 

Victor  V.  Veyset, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Arrtiy, 

(Civil  Works). 


March  16,  1977 


U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3,  1977. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  en- 
couraging comments  in  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  1976,  which  requested  information  on 
the  s3ction  404  program.  Cur  experience 
since  the  program  began  in  October,  1972, 
and  in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  imple- 
menting the  new  regulations  affirms  your  as- 
sessment that  the  program  is  "fundamental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  biological  and 
physical  integrity  of  the  Nation  s  waters." 

EPA  shares  your  concern  that  this  valuable 
program  must  be  made  to  jespond  to  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  raised  during  the 
hearings  last  J^ly.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  EPA  are  cooperating  to  focus  their  re- 
sources to  resolve  conflicts  over  potentially 
harmful  discharges  of  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial. Excessive  regulation  of  farming,  forestry, 
highway  and  mining  activities  has  been 
avoided.  The  general  permit  program  Is  ex- 
panding to  eliminate  the  need  for  individual 
permits  for  discharges  that  have  little  dele- 
terious effect  on  waters  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  EPA  are  unified  by  a  common  goal  to 
administer  an  effective,  reasonable  program. 

As  Mr.  Train  observed  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
on  July  27.  1976,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  mandates  that  the  Agency 
seek  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the 
chemical,  physical  and  biological  integrity  of 
the  Nation's  waters.  I  remain  convinced  that 
full  Implementation  of  the  section  404  deci- 
sionmaking process  is  imperative  if  wc  are 
to  attain  that  goal.  That  process  is  an  es- 
sential tool  for  preventing  the  unnecessary 
degradation  of  water  quality.  The  permit 
program  is  our  only  direct  control  over  dis- 
charges of  dredged  or  fill  material.  Such  dis- 
charges can  irrevocably  destroy  critical 
aquatic  areas  including  swamp.s,  marshes, 
and  submerged  grass  flats  that  play  a  valuable 
role  in  maintaining  the  chemical,  physical 
and  biological  Integrity  of  our  water  re- 
sources. If  conserved,  these  resources  can 
continue  to  be  of  value  by  providing:  (1) 
high-yield  production  of  food  for  aquatic  ani- 
mals; (2)  spawning  and  nursery  areas  for 
commercial  and  sports  fish;  (3)  removal  and 


recycling  of  pollutants;  (4)  recharge  of  sur- 
face and  underground  water  supply;  (5)  nest- 
ing and  winter  areas  for  waterfowl;  and  (6) 
natural  protection  from  flood  and  storms.  If 
we  pause  to  contemplate  the  Investment  of 
money  and  fuel  required  for  man  to  repro- 
duce these  benefits,  we  should  begin  to 
understand  those  who  have  cautioned  us  to 
conserve  the  dwindling  inventory  of  swamps, 
marshes  and  free  flowing  streams. 

A  brief  assessment  of  our  response  to  sev- 
eral problem  areas  is  appropriate  before  ad- 
dressing your  specific  information  requests. 
First,  much  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
the  broad  Federal  geographical  Jurisdiction 
over  water.  Continuing  research  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field  underscores  the  necessity 
for  broad  Jurisdiction  to  protect  our  inter- 
related and  Interdependent  water  resource. 
Physically  locating  the  edge  of  many  marshes 
and  swamps  has  created  few  problems  for 
permit  applicants  or  for  our  field  personnel. 
EPA  has  awarded  five  grants  to  Improve  and 
refine  the  methodology  for  establishing  Jur- 
isdictional lines  and  to  ensure  that  only 
aquatic  areas  are  included.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Is  also  conducting  additional  studies 
on  methods  for  establishing  Jurisdiction. 
Second,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  EPA 
have  Initiated  a  series  of  workshops  with 
Industry  and  environmental  groups  to  isolate 
problems  and  explore  administrative  solu- 
tions. Our  first  meeting  with  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  was  encouraging.  While  several 
industry  groups  continue  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gram, they  have  displayed  legitimate  con- 
cern for  moderating  the  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  of  some  of  their  activi- 
ties. Third,  the  statutory  structure  of  the 
section  404  program  deserves  credit  for  re- 
quiring the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  EPA  to 
share  responsibility  for  resolving  conflicts 
'  between  the  pressures  to  alter  the  aquatic  re- 
source and  the  need  to  protect  beneficial 
uses.  A  Arm,  but  realistic,  environmental 
program  Is  emerging.  The  benefits  of  en- 
couraging these  two  agencies  to  share  their 
resources  and  institutional  experience  are 
already  influencing  improvements  In  other 
program  areas  as  well.  Finally,  I  must  com- 
mend to  you  the  excellent  woTk  of  our  limited 
Regional  and  Headquarters  personnel.  They 
have  done  an  exceptional  Job  under  severe 
resource  constraints.  I  am  confident  that  a 
moderate  increase  in  research,  personnel  and 
financial  resources  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  this  program. 

Of  the  seven  specific  areas  for  which  you 
desire  information,   I   respectlfully  defer  to 
Secretary  Veyseys  responses  on  questions  1 
and   2   as  those   responses   will   consist  pri- 
marily of  data  from  field  offices  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  We  are  also  advised  that  Secre- 
tary Veysey  will  provide  additional  Informa- 
tion on  mining  and  State  participation. 
general  permits 
While  the  general  permit  program  Is  rel- 
atively  new,    several    Interest   groups    have 
actively  pursued  this  form  of  authorization. 
Projects  for  which  section  404  general  per- 
mits are  being  Issued  include:  shore  protec- 
tion,   highway   projects,    forestry    activities, 
erosion  control,  minor  buried  pipeline  cross- 
ings.  State   boat   ramps,    mosquito   ditches, 
bulkheads,  fishing  camp  construction,  high- 
way maintenance,  culverts  and  other  stream- 
crossing    structures,    fishing   reefs,    summer 
dams  for  water  conservation,  and  trenching. 
All  of  EPA's  Regions  have  been  Involved  in 
the  general   permitting  process.   Obviously, 
the  general  permit  program  minimizes  the 
personnel  resources  required  for  permit  proc- 
essing and  substantially  reduces  the  delay  to 
a  project  operator  in  initiating  a  project  in- 
cluding discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material. 
The  time  required  for  EPA's  analysis  of  a 
general  permit  varies  from  7  to  10  days  to  a 
maximum  of  about  30  days  depending  upon 
the  complexity  of  the  Issues  Involved.  The 
general  permit  program  is  In  an  evolutionary 
stage  and  the  outlook  for  expansion  and  Im- 
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provement  In  the  administration  of  the  con- 
cept is  favorable  indeed. 

contaminated  materiai, 

The^ffects  of  contaminated  dredged  ma- 
terial on  water  resources  continues  to  be  of 
concern  to  EPA  and  to  the  public.  EPA  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  formed  a  Joint 
Executive  Research  Committee  to  coordinate 
research  on  this  and  other  scientific  prob- 
lems. As  reflected  in  the  section  404(b)  In- 
terim guidelines  of  September  6,  1975,  our 
comprehension  of  this  problem  Is  somewhat 
incomplete  on  the  acute,  short-term  effects, 
and  even  more  incomplete  on  the  chronic  or 
cumulative  long-term  effects  of  contami- 
nated dredged  material  discharges.  Thvis,  the 
guidelines  provide  for  a  case-by-case  selec- 
tion of  analytical  methods  Including  the 
elutriate  test,  the  bulk  sediment  analysis 
and  appropriate  bloassay  procedures. 

EPA  coordinates  with  other  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  in  the  interpretation  of 
test  results  and  the  consequent  decision  on 
the  most  acceptable  site  for  disposal  of  the 
contaminated  material.  In  the  case  of  severe- 
ly contaminated  material,  special  consider- 
ation is  given  to  those  areas  with  sediments 
that  are  chemically  similar  to  that  being 
discharged,  areas  of  low  biological  produc- 
tivity. Bites  in  which  little  or  no  human  ac- 
tivity is  anticipated,  and  the  use  of  confined 
disposal  areas  where  It  Is  determined  that 
confinement  will  not  accelerate  the  leach- 
ing of  toxic  substances. 

The  section  404  administrative  process  pro- 
vides the  forum  for  appropriate  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  to  cooperate  hi  full 
view  of  the  public  when  reaching  decisions 
on  the  degree  of  contamination  and  the 
selection  of  disposal  alternatives.  The  educa- 
tional process  implicit  In  this  public  process 
is  indispensable  if  we  expect  to  respond  to 
the  growing  apprehension  associated  with 
sediments  that  contain  varying  quantities 
of  such  toxic  substances  as  PCBs,  pesticides, 
cadmium  and  mercury. 

mining 

Mining  activities  involving  the  discharge 
of  dredged  or  fill  material  in  waters  of  the 
United  States  have  the  potential  for  seriously 
degrading  water  quality.  Our  experience  to 
date  in  reviewing  this  type  of  activity  for  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  through 
the  section  404  program  has  been  limited. 
Where  mining  requires  road'  construction, 
stream  diversion  or  in-streim  sediment  con- 
trol impoundments  that  Involve  discharges 
of  material  Into  water,  individual  and  gen- 
eral permitting  procedures  are  applicable. 

STATE      participation 

Our  Regions  have  encouraged  States  to  be- 
come directly  involved  in  the  decision  process 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
certify  the  acceptability  of  proposed  permits 
undei'feection  401.  Several  States  with  some 
form  of  permit  program  have  entered  into 
agreements  for  Joint  processing  of  permits, 
including  Joint  public  notices  and  joint  hear- 
ings. Preliminary  information,  however,  in- 
dicates that  a  number  of  States  do  not  have 
effective  institutions  for  protecting  open 
water  and  wetlands  from  adverse  effects  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  discharges. 

general    environmental    impact 

The  general  environmental  Impact  of  the 
program  varies,  of  course,  with  the  amount, 
type  and  relative  contamination  of  the 
dredged  or  fill  material  discharged.  Residen- 
tial development  poses  a  great  threat  to  the 
aquatic  environment,  for  example.  Vast  areas 
of  productive  wetlands  can  be  destroyed  per- 
manently by  such  development.  Port  facili- 
ties expansions,  highway  and  bridge  crossings 
of  navigable  waters,  stream  channelization, 
and  wetland  draining  and  filling  pose  partic- 
ular environmental  problems.  The  most  im- 
portant concerns  are ''those  associated  with 
the  volume  of  discharged  material  and  Its 
degree  of  contamination.  Perhaps  the  most 
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environmentally  threatening  is  the  filling  of 
wetlands  which  causes  permanent  alteration 
and  loss  of  this  valuable  and  diminishing  re- 
source. Our  Region  IV  office  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  reports  that  several  thousand  acres 
of  wetlands  have  been  conserved  because  of 
section  404. 

All  of  our  Regions  report  that  many  proj- 
ects need  not  be  rejected  if  they  are  modified 
from  their  original  plans  to  minimize 
unacceptable  effects  on  the  aquatic  system. 
For  example,  construction  of  a  major  resi- 
dential development  was  underway  at  the 
time  of  passage  of  PL  92-500.  The  system  of 
canals  in  the  first  phase  of  the  development 
was  causing  water  quality  problems  such  as 
low  dissolved  oxygen,  saltwater  stratification 
and  an  excess  accumulation  of  organic  mate- 
rials. With  the  authority  of  section  404,  EPA 
reviewed  proposed  plans  for  the  second  phase 
development.  The  plans  provided  for  con- 
struction of  a  dike  parallel  to  the  shoreline 
at  the  mean  high  water  line  and  the  filling 
of  approximately  800  acres  of  wetlands  be- 
tween the  dike  and  the  uplands.  Upon  being 
advised  of  the  environmental  destruction 
from  the  deposition  of  fill  Into  the  marshes, 
the  company  pjpdlfied  its  plan  to  avoid  filling 
approximately  800  acres  of  wetlands  located 
primarily  above  the  mean  high  water  line. 

Construction  of  a  highway  necessitated 
the  bridging  of  a  Phase  n  stream.  To  avoid 
the  expense  of  installing  an  additional  bridge 
pier,  the  highway  department  applied  for  a 
section  404  permit  to  move  the  stream  bed. 
The  project  was  approved  after  the  depart- 
ment agreed  to  modifications  designed  to 
restore  water  quality  including:  the  use  of 
boulders,  stone,  and  gravel  to  form  pools  and 
riffles  for  oxygenating  the  water  and  support- 
ing aquatic  life,  restoration  of  vegetation 
along  the  channelized  segment  and  comple- 
tion of  construction  prior  to  diverting  the 
water  from  the  old  stream  bed.  In  another 
major  housing  development,  the  developer 
proposed  to  dredge  canals  and  fill  several 
hundred  acres  of  wetlands  until  section  404 
Jurisdiction  was  implemented  in  marshes 
above  the  mean  high  tide.  As  a  result  of  sev- 
eral meetings  with  EPA  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  the  project  was  modified 
to  incorporate  an  experimental  "perimeter 
canal."  The  canal  will  be  constructed  imme- 
diately above  the  wetland  vegetation  and  Is 
designed  to  ensure  "sheet  flow"  of  fresh 
water  to  the  estuary,  biological  treatment  of 
runoff  from  urban  development,  boating 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  limited 
recreational  Ashing. 

Issues  remain  to  be  resolved  In  this  pro- 
gram. Personnel  constraints  within  the 
Agency  continue  to  restrict  oyr  efforts  associ- 
ated with  this  program  to  less  than  those 
efforts  that  we  consider  desirable.  Despite 
these  constraints,  however.  I  believe  firmly  In 
the  present  progri^m's  capability  to  protect 
the  entire  aquatic  [envlr&nment,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  neeOWof  this  society,  and  I 
firmly  support  the  approach  of  maintaining 
the  existing  broad  Federal  jurisdiction  under 
this  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Quarles, 
Acting  Administrator. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  THE  AIRCRAPT 
USE  TAX  AND  GASOLINE  TAX 
FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AIR- 
CRAFT OPERATOR 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

op  south   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  5132.  a  bill  that 
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would  exempt  agricultural  aircraft  from 
the  aircraft  use  tax,  and  would  refund 
the  gasoline  tax  to  the  agricultural  air- 
craft operator. 

Presently,  taxes  are  assessed  on  air- 
planes which  use  federally  fimded  air- 
port facilities.  Since  agricultural  aircraft 
do  not  use  these  facilities,  they  are  being 
unduly  discriminated.  My  bill  will  do 
away  with  this  discrimination. 

As  a  result  of  the  gasoline  tax  refund, 
7  cents  per  gallon,  the  agricultural  air- 
craft operator  will  be  able  to  reduce  both 
his  and  ultimately  the  farmer's  cost  for 
spraying. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5132 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agricultural  air- 
craft from  the  aircraft  use  tax,  to  provide 
for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax  to  the 
agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  * 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4493  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(special  rules  relating  to  tax  on  use  of  civil 
aircraft)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Exemption  or  Aircraft  Used  in  Agri- 
cultural Operations. — No  tax  shall  be  Im- 
posed by  section  4491  on  the  use  of  any  air- 
craft by  a  person  who  holds  a  certificate  as 
an  agricultural  aircraft  operator  under  part 
137  of  title  14  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, if  such  aircraft  is  equipped  for  agri- 
cultural ojjeration  as  provided  in  such  part 
137  and  if  such  person  uses  It  primarily  for 
such  agricultural  operation". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6420(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  farming  pur- 
poses) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section  6427 
(c).  If  (1)  the  use  of  any  liquid  as  a  tuei 
on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes  Is  in  an  air- 
craft and  by  an  aerial  applicator  who  was 
the  actual  ultimate  purchaser  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  of  July  1,  1977. 


SOUTH  KOREAN  LA'WMAKER  LEE 
HONORED  AT  EMBASSY  RECEP- 
TION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  at  the  invitation  of  my  friend. 
Ambassador  Pyong-choon  Hahm,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  a  reception  at  the 
Korean  Embassy  honoring  Chul  Seung 
Lee,  Chairman  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  and  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reception  was,  in  my 
opinion,  an  occasion  for  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  express  re- 
spect and  support  for  the  people  of  South 
Korea  and  for  the  stable  and  progressive 
economic  and  political  system  which  they 
have  established  in  this  critical  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  several  brief  visits 
to  South  Korea  and  to  its  capital  at 
Seoul,  and  in  my  contacts  with  our  Amer- 
ican and  Korean  military  forces  adjoin- 
ing and  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  I 
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sensed  a  determination  coup  ed  with  al- 
most unprecedented  coUrags  that  the 
South  Koreans  Intend  to  ma  ntain  their 
independence  and  their  f re  ;dom  from 
Communist  domination  anc    control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  observatio  i  of  the  rel- 
atively free  economy  that  tnese  coura- 
geous and  Industrious  people  lave  estab- 
lished, evokes  a  sense  of  pride  in  our  own 
Nation.  We  may  be  proud  tl:  at  our  U.S. 
military  forces  fought  side  b  y  side  with 
our  South  Korean  allies  in  19  52  and  1953 
In  defending  their  lndepend(  nee  and  to 
encourage  the  economic,  cu  tiiral.  and 
social  institutions  which  they  lave  estab- 
lished and  which  today  form  iuch  strong 
rallying  points  for  Korean  clt  zens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  n  ost  unwise 
for  us  to  try  to  superimpose  upon  the 
Korean  Government  or  its  people  our 
traditional  and  individual  concepts  of 
what  a  democratic  society  siould  con- 
sist. The  apparent  restriction ;  and  limi- 
tations on  individual  movement,  which 
Include  the  imposition  of  curf  ( ws  In  some 
areas,  are  undoubtedly  deem*  d  by  those 
In  authority  in  South  Korea  1 3  be  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  independ- 
ence and  autonomy  of  South  1  :orea. 

Indeed,  the  South  Korears  seem  to 
have  established  a  kind  of  internal  se- 
curity which  discourages  any  (  uerrllla  or 
other  armed  revolutionary  fo;  ces,  which 
could,  of  course,  bring  the  Soi  th  Korean 
Government  to  its  knees  witl  in  a  short 
period.  It  would  seem  wise  oi  our  part 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  K  Drean  peo- 
ple to  maintain  their  own  security  and 
to  assure  their  own  Independe:  ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  cl  arges  that 
have  been  made  recently  cone  eming  po- 
litical contributions  to  my  coll  sagues  and 
charges  of  alleged  payment;  made  in 
connection  with  industrial  ard  military 
equipment  contracts  appear  1 3  have  di- 
verted attention  from  our  o/erall  na- 
tional policy  of  respect  and  sjpport  for 
this  friendly  and  strongly  ant  i-Commu- 
nist  nation. 

I  know  nothing  about  such  KJlitieal  or 
campaign  contributions  nor  ot  ler  alleged 
payments  about  which  the  n  edia  have 
issued  reports  What  I  do  knov  is  that  in 
my  brief  contacts  with  politic  al  leaders 
of  South  Korea,  including  hose  who 
represent  parties  in  oppositi  )n  to  the 
party  of  President  Chung  Hee  Park,  and 
my  observations  of  the  Korear  people  at 
work,  school,  and  in  their  plac  5s  of  wor- 
ship, Ss  well  as  my  observati<  ns  at  the 
DMZ,  I  feel>hat  we>  should  cdntinue  to 
maintain  a  posture  of  solid  am  I  unquali- 
fied support  for  this  anti-Comir  unlst  out- 
post on  the  Asian  Continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues,  incluc  ing  many 
of  those  who  may  have  stayed  i  way  from 
the  reception  last  evening  In  honor  of 
Chairman  Chul  Seung  Lee  of  he  South 
Korean  New  Democratic  Party,  will  agree 
with  these  observations  and  will  give 
their  backing  to  a  policy  of  lontinued 
support  to  the  government  a:  id  people 
of  South  Korea  to  the  end  that  any  mis- 
understanding or  miscalculati  m  which 
might  presently  exist  may  be  e  Iminated 
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and  that  our  United  States-South  Ko- 
rean ties  of  friendship  may  be  reaffirmed 
and  strengthened. 


March  16,  1977 


UNIONIZATION  IN  THE  MILITARY 
FORCES 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 


or    KENTTTCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16.  1977 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate 
over  the  question  of  unionization  in  the 
military  forces  has  heated  up  due  to  re- 
cent reports  that  aggressive  efforts  to 
organize  the  military  forces  will  begin 
in  the  near  future. 

I  have  studied  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  unionizing  the  mili- 
tary forces.  While  I  am  sure  the  advo- 
cates of  military  unions  are  sincere  and 
believe  this  to  be  a  natural,  evolutionary, 
and  inevitable  progression  of  labor  ac- 
tivity in  America,  I  am  convinced  mili- 
tary imions  would  not  be  in  the  national 
Interest. 'It  is  a  move  which  could  weaken 
our  Nation's  ability  to  defend  itteelf . 

An  effective  defense  force  is  dependent 
on  discipline  and  quick  responsiveness. 
Military  service  is  by  its  very  nature  au- 
thoritarian— not  democratic.  And,  the 
military  must  operate  under  different 
rules  and  regulations  than  civilian  en- 
terprises operate  under. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
which  jeopardizes  the  defense  of  this 
country,/!  also  do  not  want  to  deny  our 
Nation's  military  personnel  the  constitu- 
tional freedoms  on  which  this  coimtry 
was  built — the  freedom  to  peacefully  as- 
semble and  the  freedom  to  petition  their 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Therefore,  we  who  do  not  favor  imion- 
ization  of  the  military  services  must 
make  sure  service  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  does  not  become  a  form  of  invol- 
untary servitude  or  an  indenture  in 
which  personal  freedoms  and  guarantees 
are  abrogated  almost  in  their  entirety. 

Adequate  and  effective  grievance  pro- 
cedures must  be  available  to  all  mili- 
tary personnel  and  they  must  receive 
proper  pay,  benefits,  living  conditions, 
and  working  conditions,  except  in  times 
of  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  on  thp 
subject: 

Collective  Bargaining  With  the  Troops? 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

How  about  the  question  of  unionizing 
our  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps?  I  can 
almost  hear  the  reaction  of  any  drill  ser- 
geant at  Parrls  Island,  but  I'm  not  sure  this 
newspaper  would  choose  to  print  It. 

President  Carter  and  his  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, Ray  Marshall,  are  opposed  to  union- 
ization of  the  armed  forces,  and  do  not  see 
It  as  a  likelihood  any  time  in  the  near  future. 

But  Marshall,  asked  about  his  views  dur- 
ing his  confirmation  hearings,  said  that 
while  he's  never  advocated  unionization  of 
the  armed  forces,  he  believes  the  military 
services  would  benefit  from  a  better  griev- 
ance procedure  outside  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. 


Support  for  unionization  comes  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, which  plans  an  organizing  drive 
among  military  personnel.  This,  in  tvu-n,  in- 
spired a  number  of  bills  In  Congress  that  bar 
military  unions. 

The  APGE  argues  that  since  the  new  re- 
cruiting "pitch"  stresses  civilian-type  jobs 
and  experience  (rather  than  military  or 
patriotic  appeal),  the  uniformed  man  or 
woman  ought  to  have  comparable  basic 
rights  to  Join  a  union. 

The  fact  of  the  matter — although  it's  al- 
most unknown  except  to  the  i)eople  im- 
mediately involved— is  that,  in  one  key  In- 
stance, collective  action  by  U.S.  military 
personnel  already  exists. 

Professor  Ezra  Krendel  of  the  Wharton 
School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
points  out  that  the  Air  National  Guard  'is 
made  up  of  units  in  which  about  72  per  cent 
of  the  civilian/ military  technicians  belong  to 
recognized  unions."  The  ANG  is  about  as 
Important  a  group  as  one  could  find  any- 
where in  the  armed  services.  It  makes  up 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Interceptor  force 
that  guards  the  United  States  against  air 
attacks. 

The  ANG  personnel,  according  to  Krendel 
include  part-time  reservists  and  full-time 
civilian  technicians.  The  technicians— in- 
cluding officers,  airmen,  instructor  pilots 
weather  forecasters,  and  administration  spe- 
ciallsts— belong  to  at  least  eight  unions. 

Thus,  the  Management  and  Labor  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army/Air  National  Guard  en- 
gages, in  effect,  m  collective  bargaining  (ex- 
cept on  wages)  with  these  civilian  unions 
According  to  the  Wharton  professor,  this  has 
been  done  "with  little  publicity  and  no  ao- 
parent  deterioration  in  military  efficiency  " 
But  military  leaders  are  exceedingly  warv 
of  extension  of  the  system.  Gen.  George  S 
Brown  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff' 
told  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
not  too  long  ago:  "I  think  unionization  and 
the  operation  of  the  military  forces  are 
totally  Incompatible." 

On  his  recent  visit  to  the  Pentagon  Pres- 
ident Carter  said  it  was  his  strong  opinion 
that  "it  would  not  be  advUable  to  have  the 
military  personnel  unionized."  He  added  that 
he  saw  no  support  for  the  proposition,  even 
among  national  union  leaders. 

We're  a  long  way  from  accepting  military 
unions  as  they  exist  in  West  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and 
Austria.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  noted 
that  "the  different  character  of  the  military 
community  and  of  the  military  mission  re- 
quires a  different  application  of  (First 
Amendment)  protections.  The  fundamental 
necessity  for  obedience,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  imposition  of  discipline  may 
render  permissible  within  the  mUtary  that 
which  would  be  constitutionally  impermis- 
sible outside  It." 

In  an  interview,  Marshall  said  the  impor- 
tant question  to  be  settled  relates  to  "good 
management" — something  that  both  the 
armed  services  and  civilian  pursuits  can't 
benefit  from  unless  there  are  good  grievance 
procedures. 

"If  the  troops  have  a  problem  with  their 
sergeant,"  says  Marshall,  "it's  pretty  hard  to 
go  through  the  chain  of  conmiand  to  cor- 
rect that."  The  Army  could  establish  a  mech- 
anism for  grievances  through  the  existing 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  Marshall 
said,  or  provide  some  special  way  for  han- 
dling complaints  without  causing  reprisals. 
Professor  Krendel  thinks  that  such  a 
trend — taking  effect  very  slowly — is  prob- 
ably Inevitable.  Without  the  explicit  devel- 
opment of  military  unions,  such  an  evolu- 
tionary change  is  bound  to  be  hastened  by 
the  all-voluntary  character  of  the  armed 
forces. 
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SHOULD  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
POLITICK? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bert 
Mills,  who  is  distinguished  for  his  cov- 
erage of  the  Washington  scene,  com- 
ments on  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
compel  Government  workers  to  partici- 
pate in  political  activities  in  an  article 
carried  in  the  March  3,  edition  of  the 
Star  Tribune  Publications  of  Cook 
County,  111. 

His  most  knowledgable  comments  are 
especially  timely  since  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  politically  motivated  move  to 
remove  the  Hatch  Act  restrictions.  The 
article  follows : 

Main   Street,   U.S.A. — Should   Government 

Employees   Politick? 

(By  Bert  Mills) 

WASHINGT9N,  D.C. — Should  federal  em- 
ployees have  the  same  rights  to  engage  in 
political  activities  as  other  citizens?  Or  are 
government  workers  in  a  special  situation 
which  makes  it'  desirable  that  they  be  as 
non-political  as  possible? 

This  issue  is  before  Congress  again,  thanks 
to  the  AFL-CIO,  and  most  signs  point  toward 
enactment  this  year  of  legislation  which 
would  emasculate  a  1939  law.  The  bill  is  HR 
10,  sponsored  by  Rep.  William  L.  Clay  (D- 
Mo.),  who  is  strategically  placed  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service. 

Rep.  Clay  received  an  88  per  cent  rating  by 
AFL-CIO's  political  arm  last  year.  He  also 
received  thousands  of  dollars  in  contributions 
from  labor  organizations  when  he  was  re- 
elected from  his  St.  Louis  district  last  year 
for  his  fifth  term. 

The  Clay  bill  was  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  Congress  during  the  94th  Congress  but 
was  killed  by  the  veto  of  President  Gerald 
Ford.  President  Jimmy  Carter  has  not  en- 
dorsed the  Clay  bill  but  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  changes  in  present  law.  Of  course, 
AFL-CIO  strongly  supported  Carter  In  the 
November  election. 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
committee,  of  which  the  Clay  subcommittee 
is  a  unit,  is  expected  to  approve  HR  10  in 
short  order,  and  House  passage  could  come 
before  Easter. 

Assuming  quick  passage  of  the  Clay  bill  by 

the  House,  it  will  face  a  new  situation  in  the 

[     Senate,  which  has  just  eliminated  its  Post 

g    Office  and  Civil  Service  committee.  This  year 

a  new  Governmental  Affairs  committee  will 

handle  civil  service  legislation. 

Most  Republicans  will  oppose  the  Clay  bill 
on  the  sound  theory  that  most  government 
employees  are  Democrats,  and  to  free  them 
of  restraints  against  political  activity  will  aid 
the  majority  party.  But  the  GOP  is  not  im- 
portant in  this  Congress,  with  the  Democrats 
holding  a  two-to-one  edge  plus  control  of  the 
White  House. 

One  reason  why  AFL-CIO  is  so  anxious  to 
remove  Hatch  act  restrictions  is  to  organize 
the  civil  service.  While  the  Postal  Service  Is 
dominated  by  union  members,  most  govern- 
ment employees  do  not  belong  to  a  union. 
The  National  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees has  600,000  members  but  is  a  minor- 
ity of  limited  Influence. 

The  Clay  bill  would  encourage  voluntary 
political  participation  by  government  em- 
ployees but  could  lead  to  abuses.  A  civil 
servant  aiding  the  party  in  power  would  ex- 
pect to  be  rewarded,  and  probably  would  be. 
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Conversely,  the  government  worker  bold 
enough  to  work  for  the  party  out  of  power 
could  expect  to  be  penalized. 

It  was  a  good  idea  back  in  1939  to  restrict 
political  activities  of  federal  workers.  It  is 
still  a  good  Idea  and  the  Clay  bill  ought  to  be 
defeated. 


ADVICE  TO  AID 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
comes  under  new  management — with  the 
nomination  of  John  Gilligan  and  others — 
I  have  thought  it  timely  and  construc- 
tive to  request  some  advice  from  critics 
of  AID'S  traditional  policies. 

One  of  them  is  a  valued  acquaintance 
of  mine.  Prof.  Roy  Prosterman  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Law  School  in 
Seattle.  Together  with  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  he  has  set  forth  in  a 
memorandum,  which  I  ask  permission  to 
reproduce  here,  notions  of  how  AID  can 
Improve  its_  compliance  with  congression- 
ally  mandated  new  directions  and  in  gen- 
eral benefit  more  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
in  our  world. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Foreign  Aid  :  What  We  Would  Do 

If  we  were  Governor  Gilligan,  or  in  the 
White  House,  these  are  the  principles  by 
which  we  would  govern  our  development-aid 
program,  based  on  our  own  long  experience 
in  field  work  and  in  independent,  critical 
evaluation  of  that  program : 

1.  More  resource  transfers  are  needed,  and 
the  multilaterals  are  in  general  much  less  ef- 
fective (and  much  less  answerable  to  us) 
than  AID;  but  we  could  not  ask  that  AID  be 
allowed  to  administer  additional  resoiirces 
until  they  had  gotten  themselves  more  fully 
"on  track"  in  implementing  the  New  Direc- 
tions requirements  legislated  In  1975.  To  get 
them  "on  track",  we  would  do  the  following: 

2.  Announce  as  a  minimum  principle  that 
the  U.S.  will  not  allow  a  sincere  effort  of 
basic  self-reform — particularly,  the  ex- 
tremely basic  but  hard-to-declde-on  meas- 
ures to  transfer  land  to  the  non-owning  til- 
lers via  land  reform — to  fall  for  want  of  re- 
sources in  any  country  ordinarily  an  object 
of  our  aid.  There  is  often  a  precious,  brief 
moment  of  time  (as  in  the  Philippines  in  late 
'72-early  '73)  when  such  basic  reform  is  a 
genuine  possibility,  and  when  the  availabil- 
ity of  resources  to  carry  it  through  may  make 
all  the  difference:  When  a  Government  has 
come  to  that  tough  decision  by  itself,  and 
wants  our  help,  we  should  be  ready  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  rather  than  say  "no"  (as 
we  did  to  the  Philippines,  and  as  we  have 
done  to  others).  This  means  that  realloca- 
tion of  $100  or  $200  million,  from  within  that 
year's  program,  or  special  requests  to  Con- 
gress if  needed,  should,  always,  be  made  un- 
der such  circumstances:  The  resources,  of 
course,  should  be  made  available  only  on  a 
"reimbursement"  basis,  so  that,  for  example, 
land  must  have  been  actually  transferred, 
and  its  transfer  confirmed  by  random-sam- 
ple survey  or  equally  assured  method,  before 
we  reimburse  the  Government  in  resources 
of  the  previously-agreed-on  amount  (for  ex- 
ample, resources  that  will  allow  some  ex- 
landlords  to  "monetize"  their  bond  compen- 
sation In  approved  productive  investments) 
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so  that  the  next  round  can  be  carried  out,  for 
reimbursement  in  turn.  We  should  announce 
this  principle,  which  Is  an  important  adjunct 
to — indeed,  which  is  inseparable  from — our 
avowed  support  for  human  rights  in  the  less- 
developed  countries.  This  paragraph  involves, 
we  believe,  the  minimum  possible  degree  of 
action  in  providing  help  to  put  in  place  what 
is  the  missing  keystone  of  rural  development 
wherever  it  is  absent,  as  we  have  found  In 
our  own  fleldwork  over  a  nine-year  period, 
and  as  it  is  thus  expressed  at  p.  78  of  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Repori,  of  the  President  on  De- 
velopment Issues  (May  1976) : 

"In  most  countries  rural  Inequality  of 
income  distribution  is  considerable,  largely 
because  of  the  pattern  of  land  distribution. 
Research  sponsored  by  AID  suggests  that 
redistribution  of  land,  besides  Improving 
equity  in  most  cases,  can  actually  increase 
aggregate  domestic  savings  as  well  as  food 
output  over  time.  World  Bank  studies  indi- 
cate that  small  farmers,  given  appropriate 
price  policies,  are  more  efficient  in  the  use 
of  farm  resources,  than  are  large  farmers. 
These  studies  conclude  that  the  single  most 
powerful  policy  instrument  for  the  combined 
objectives  of  rural  equity  and  output  growth 
is  land  reform." 

3.  In  Implementation  of  the  New  Directions 
principles,  the  total  funds  available  under 
the  Food  and  Nutrition,  Health,  and  Popula- 
tion categories,  should  be  henceforth  allo- 
cated approximately  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing basic  formula: 

Anywhere  from  5%  to  50%  in  support  of 
direct  costs  (land  acqviisltion  and  purchase 
guarantees)  of  land  reform  programs,  de- 
pending on  what  was  currently  in  progress 
or  in  immediate  prospect  around  the  world. 
Of  the  balance : 

20%  as  non-repayable  subsidies  to  sub- 
subsistence  small  owner-operators  (those 
who  were  already  operating  under  owner- 
ship or  ownership-like  tenure,  or  who  were 
beneficiaries  of  land  reform  programs  under- 
way, but  who  lacked  these  supportive  re- 
sources; seed,  fertilizer,  irrigation  Improve- 
ment. 

20  7t)  as  repayable  support  to  small  owner- 
operators  (again,  pre-existing,'  or  pursuant 
to  land  reform)  who  were  now  producing 
more  than  enough  for  their  own  food  needs 
and  were  ready  to  be  connected  with  mar- 
kets: that  is,  to  provide  true  credit  for  the 
same  purposes  as  above. 

20%  as  non-repayable,  subsidized  sup- 
port to  both  the  above  categories:  extension 
services,  relevant  research,  mlcro-lrrlgatlon 
projects,  farm-to-market  roEwls  (the  last, 
only  for  those  ready  to  be  connected  to 
market — and  truly  minimum  all-weather 
roads,  not  "trunk"  routes  or  highways  paved 
in  the  Western  style).  It  should  be  ex- 
pressly noted  here  that  "rural  electrification" 
is  something  like  eighth  or  tenth  on  the  list 
of  small  farmers'  needs  in  the  less- 
developea  countries — an  utterly  different 
situation  than  rural  Georgia  In  the  SO's  or 
40's,  for  example-^and  should  not  be  pro- 
vided via  aid  funds,  but  rather  should  be 
supplied,  in  its  proper  place,  through  the 
resources  generated  in  the  villages  them- 
selves by  the  successful  basic  programs 
which  our  aid  supports. 

25%  for  preventive  health  and  sanitation 
measures:  clean  water,  environmental  sani- 
tation and  waste  disposal,  vaccination  of 
children  against  basic  childhood  diseases. 

10%  for  family-planning  technology  and 
family  planning  education,  for  *.hose  rn«tdy 
for  it  (In  particular,  those  who  now  had  suf- 
ficient economic  secuHty  and  sufficiently  low 
Infant  and  child  mortality  rates  to  eschew 


•  As   in   already-egalitarian   African   com- 
munal land  tenure. 
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"insurance  births' 
planning). 

5%    for    reforestation,    for 
monitoring,   and  for  special 

4.  Apart  from  other,  more  drafetlc 
zatlon  possibilities  for  the  blla  ;eral 
gram  (see  our  memo  of  Nover  iber 
our   aid  should   be   concentrated 
countries  and  projects — at 
to  one-half  the  present  45  cou4trles 
projects  over  which  such  aid 
ineffectively,  spread — and  shou^l 
grant  form    (contrary  to  the 
"call-In"   statement),   where 
m\im    leverage    to    see    It    use^ 
rather  than  "loans"  which  are 
grants  In  economic  terms    ( 
very   low   Interest    and    long 
principal  repayment)  but  which 
on   the   ttpoks  of  the   reclplen 
thought    of    as    "loans",    and 
greatly-diminished     leverage 
their  wise  application. 

5.  Finally,  there  should  also 
measures  to  assert  centralized  ppllcy 
and  control,  strongly  Implemen 
Directions    legislation    out    of 
(lacking,  paradoxically,  despite 
of  60%  of  AID'S  U.S.  personnel 
ton).  Mission  Directors  should 
a    central    meeting    by    the 
where  policy  lines  are  clearly 
to  the  chaotic  and  diverse 
which  the  Assistant  Admlnls 
region-by-reglon,     in     the    pa^; 
tration;  we  are  told  that  such 
laying  down  of  policy  has  not 
least  twenty  years — and  this,  if 
long  way  to  explain  the  incredl 
of  performance  among  different   p 
this  see  our  memos  of  M&tcJ^  1 
March    3.    1977    on    "Grading    ^t 
Compliance"). 
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CAMPAIGN  FINANCE : 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDE  tSON 


OP   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEK  TATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1977 


Vi  IRTH, 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois, 
er,  today  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
gressmen  Udall,   Burton, 
CoHiN,  and  a  bipartisan 
120   House  cosponsors,   in 
the  Campaign  Financing 
which  would  provide  FederaJ 
payments  for  small  contributii  ms 
gressional  general  election 
today  we  held  a  press  conference 
nouncing  the  introduction  of 
campaign  finance  reform  bill, 
point  in  the  Record  I  include 
my  statement  at  the  press 
Statement    of    the    Hondrabtli 

Andebson  Pkess  Conference 

Finance  Reform 


groip 


Act 


o  * 


Mo  Udall  and  1  have  been  worktig 
for  Federal  campaign  finance  n  form 
1971,  back  wheQ  Watergate  was  nothing 
than  an  imposing  structure  on 
After  Watergate  became  an  Impoilng 
on  our  national  political  and 
processes  in  1972-73,  our  reform 
ed  new  Impetus  and  culminate< 
ment  of  the  Federal  Election 
Amendments  of  1974.  That  law 
tations  on  Federal  campaign 
and    spending   and   provided    a 
nancing  system  for  presidential  . 
general  election  campaigns.  In  the 
ley   V.    Valeo  decision,   the 
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struck  down  the  spending  limits  which  were 
not  tied  to  Federal  financing,  but  upheld  the 
contribution  limitations  and  presidential 
financing  system.  The  Congress  acted  last 
year  to  bring  the  law  into  conformity  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Despite  some 
delays  resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  during  the  crucial  primary  period, 
the  new  Federal  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential candidates  has  proved  to  be  re- 
markably successful — a  "quiet  revolution" 
as  Common  Cause  has  put  it.  We  had  vir- 
tually eliminated  the  Influence  of  big  money 
contributors  on  presidential  politics. 

Unfortiaiately^  we  had  not  been  successful 
in  Instituting  Federal  financing  for  congres- 
sional general  election  races,  and  this  tended 
to  have  a  "balloon  squeezing"  effect  on  con- 
gressional races.  That  Is,  with  special  inter- 
est contributions  completely  barred  from  the 
Federally  financed  presidential  general  elec- 
tion campaign,  special  interest  money  was 
squeezed  into  congressional  races.  The  Com- 
mon Cause  survey  of  the  1976  races  reveals 
that  $22.6  million  was  poured  into  congres- 
sional races,  double  the  amount  given  in  1974 
races  to  congressional  candidates.  Common 
Cause  has  correctly  labeled  this  new  special 
Interest  bulge  on  the  congressional  end  of 
the  campaign  ballon  as  "a  growth  Indus- 
try." 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  eliminate  this  special  Interest 
pressure    on    congressional    campaigns    and 
candidates  by  reducing  from  $5,000  to  $2,500 
the  amount  their  multi-candidate  political 
committees  can  contribute  to  each  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  race,  and  by  substi- 
tuting a  system  of  Federal   matching  pay- 
ments on  the  first  $100  of  each  contribution 
to  a  congressional  general  election  campaign, 
up  to  $50,000.  Congressional  candidates  ac- 
cepting Federal   matching   payments   would 
also  agree  to  an  overall  spending  limit  of 
$150,000,   and  a  personal  spending  limit  of 
$25,000  for  House  races  and  $35,000  for  Sen- 
ate races.  If  an  opopnent  does  not  accept 
Federal  financing  and  exceeds  the  $150,000 
spending  limit,  the  Federally  financed  can- 
didate would  not  be  bound  by  the  spending 
limit,  though  he  could  still  not  receive  more 
than  $50,000  in  Federal  matching  payments. 
I   think  it's  Important  to  emphasize  two 
aspects  of  this  new  congressional  financing 
system.   First,  the  spending  limit  Is  about 
50%  higher  than  It  was  in  the  1974  law  to 
make  it  more  realistic  in  terms  of  today's 
campaign  costs  and  to  avoid  the  "Incumbent 
protection"  charge  which  is  often  attached 
to  low  spending  ceilings.  Secondly,  accept- 
ance of  Federal  matching  payments  will  also 
require  abiding  by  personal  spending  limits. 
While  It  might  be  argued  that  millionaire 
candidates  will  reject  Federal  financing  and 
continue   to    finance    exorbitant    campaigns 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  I  think  a  Federally 
financed  opponent  who  agrees  to  the  $150.- 

000  spending  limit  will  bring  considerable 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  wealthy  candidate  to 
abide  by  the  same  limit,  whether  or  not  he 
accepts  Federal  financing.  But  even  If  he 
doesn't,  I  think  the  public  will  be  less  in- 
clined to  vote  for  someone  who  ignores  this 
new  Federal  standard  for  campaign  spend- 
ing. In  short,  with  public  funds  available 
from  the  tax  check-off  for  partial  funding 
of  campaigns  at  reasonable  spending  limits, 

1  think  It  will  be  much  more  difficult  for  a 
wealthy  candidate  to  buy  himself  a  seat  in 
Congress.  The  American  public's  sense  of 
fair  play  would  be  greatly  offended. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  about  our 
amendments  to  the  presidential  portion  of 
the  campaign  act.  Three  major  criticisms 
have  been  leveled  against  the  present  sys- 
tem: first,  that  the  spending  limit  In  the 
general  elections  Is  too  low;  second,  that  In- 
dividuals and  state  and  local  parties  have 
been  barred  from  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral election  campaigns;  and  third,  that  in- 
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dependent  and  third-party  candidates  have 
been  dls^crlmlnated  against  Our  bill  addresses 
all  three  of  these  criticisms  by  (l)  raising 
the  Federal  grant  from  $21.8  million  to  $25 
million;  (2)  permitting  Individual  contribu- 
tions of  $50  or  less  up  to  $5  million;  (3)  per- 
mitting state  and  local  parties  to  raise  and 
spend  up  to  2<  per  eligible  voter  on  their 
presidential  candidate;  and  (4)  providing 
Federal  funds  for  Independent  and  minor 
party  candidates  on  the  first  $250  of  each 
contribution  up  to  $15  million  once  a  thresh- 
hold  of  $5,000  In  gifts  of  $250  or  less  has 
been  raised  in  each  of  20-different  states. 
I  think  these  provisions  will  correct  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  presidential  system  which 
have  come  to  light  as  a  result  of  our  1976 
campaign  experience. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  take  this  next 
logical  step  in  the  campaign  finance  reform 
process  by  eliminating  special  Interest  bulges 
from  our  campaigns  and  substituting  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  matching  payments  for  small 
contributions. 


A  CONSTITUENT'S  LETTER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


of   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  which  I  feel  is 
most  representative  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  in  the  past  several  months  and 
generally  follows  th  thinking  of  the 
people  I  represent  in  the  Congress : 

Bryan,    Tex., 
March  8,  1977. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Congressman,  Sixth  District  of  Texas. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tiger:  This  letter  may  be  a  little  late, 
but  I  have  not  wanted  to  contact  you  whUe 
you  were  In  pain  or  perhaps  down  In  the 
dumps.  I  knew  in  reason  that  you  were  being 
snowed  under  with  letters  and  messages  and 
I  did  not  want  to  add  to  your  difficulties. 
However  today  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Hideout  and 
she  told  me  you  were  doing  fine  responding 
to  surgery  and  even  to  therapy  and  would 
soon  be  giving  your  new  foot  a  workout.  That 
is  wonderful  and  I  suspect  that  your  health 
and  general  wellbelng  may  be  better  than 
It  has  been  for  a  long  time.  You  are  adding 
to  your  stature  daUy  and  I  only  wish  we  had 
more  men  of  your  calibre  In  Congress.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  you  continued  good  luck  In  your 
recovery  period. 

I  do  not  know  how  active  you  are  In  keep- 
ing your  finger  on  the  public  pulse,  but  I 
am  In  a  position  to  keep  pretty  close  tabs  on 
the  general  situation.  For  what  it  is  worth 
I  will  give  you  a  few  of  my  Impressions.  A 
lot  of  people  Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
scared  to  death  of  President  Carter.  They  do 
not  like  his  selections  for  some  of  his  key  ap- 
pointments, and  they  are  afraid  that  so  many 
of  the  new  Congressmen  will  not  want  to 
cross  the  President,  that  there  vtIU  be  little 
or  no  restrictions  on  some  of  his  too  liberal 
actions.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
p>eople  generally  are  becoming  concerned  over 
Inflation  and  rising  cos||of  living.  The  fact 
that  no  one  has  yet  come  out  with  the  sound 
idea  that,  for  recovery  we  must,  economical- 
ly speaking,  do  more  work  for  less  money  and 
work  longer  hours  and  thus  abandon  the  old 
line  of  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  less 
production.  Our  physical  volume  of  produc- 
tion must  Increase,  cost  per  unit  must  de- 
crease. This  is  a  tough  one  and  not  many 
people  understand  enough  economics  to  see 
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how  such  a  program  can  work  out  in  the 
long  run.  A  lot  of  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  Unions  force  out  of  the  produc- 
tive process  a  higher  percentage  of  the  re- 
turns than  their  contribution  of  labor  justi- 
fies. This  is  a  tough  one!  Labor's  recom- 
mended policy  Is  to  continue  to  raise  wages 
and  Increase  unionization  through  forcing 
people  to  join  unions.  This  is  simply  more  of 
the  same  that  has  led  us  Into  deeper  trouble. 
When  the  Inevitable  happens,  people  are  laid 
off,  the  answer  is  in  Government  funded  work 
projects.  This  Is  reverse  economics.  It  only 
takes  capital  away  from  economically  sound 
productive  processes  through  extra  taxes  to 
fund  the  project  or  Increases  our  debt  and 
adds  to  inflation.  People  who  have  followed 
the  false  Ideas  touched  upon  above  should 
not  be  appointed  to  key  positions  In  Govern- 
ment. 

While  I  strongly  believe  that  there  should 
be  some  strong  controls  on  Labor,  there  is 
another  side  of  the  coin.  The  largest  chunk 
of  unearned  Increment  from  our  productive 
process,  goes  to  Corporations  and  the  multi- 
national cartels  through  monopoly  control 
and  the  forcing  the  consumer  to  pay  a  con- 
trolled and  too  high  a  price.  This  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  known,  but  there  are  no 
practical  answers,  because  politics  stands  in 
the  way.  Thus  the  consumer,  who  Is  all  of  us 
pays  the  bill.  Thus  there  Is  only  a  slight 
chance  for  a  small  number  of  consumers  to 
engage  their  talents  lo  such  a  way  as  to 
counteract  the  results  of  this  system.  So  the 
future  for  most  of  we  middle  class  and  lower 
class  consumers  is  to  adjust  to  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  and  prepare  to  pay  more  and 
more  in  taxes  to  support  the  system,  ad  in- 
finitum. 

Every  once  In  a  while  I  get  the  desire  to 
unburden  myself  to  rou,  and  now  that  you 
are  not  going  to  the  office  regularly  I  decided 
that  one  of  these  off  the  top  of  my  head  let- 
ters might  get  your  attention  and  maybe  in- 
fluence the  direction  of  your  thinking.  I  am 
aware  that  you  know  everything  that  I  have 
alluded  to  !n  this  letter.  I  am  certain  you 
know  a  hell  of  a  lot  more,  but  you  may  not 
know  that  you  have  a  )ot  of  your  constitu- 
ents that  are  thinking  along  these  lines.  You 
have  a  lot  of  conditions  to  consider  for  your 
future.  You  may  not  return  to  Congress  an- 
other time,  and  this  term  may  present  you 
with  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  real  blow 
for  the  country  that  you  love  and  fought  for 
and  for  the  preservation  of  our  constitu- 
tional government.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  the  best  politics 
that  you  could  play.  Even  people  in  your 
district  who  actively  worked  against  you  In 
the  last  election,  agreed  that  you  were  more 
honest  than  most  cohgressmen  and  that 
your  judgement  was  good  when  you  had  the 
facts.  I  believe  ttiki.  in  this  term  in  Congress 
you  need  to  stand  uto  and  be  counted  on  the 
right  side  of  every  Issue  that  comes  to  a  vote. 

You  told  me  a  few  years  back  that  you 
were  for  Rhodesia  and  certainly  would  try 
to  head  off  any  scheme  to  cause  the  U.S.  to 
have  to  buy  chrome  tjrom  USSR.  Prom  where 
I  sit  this  appears  to  be  In  the  offing.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  give  up  our  rights  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  do  not  want  Sol  Llnowltz 
to  represent  my  Interests  In  negotiating  the 
Panama  Treaty.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  letting 
the  crooked  opposition  steal  the  election  to 
Congress  from  your  Texas  Republican  friend 
Ron  Paul.  To  do  anjrthlng  on  this  would 
really  put  you  on  the  spot  because  Ron  Paul 
Is  a  Republican,  but  I  think  we  need  him  in 
Congress. 

Tiger,  I  could  write  a  book  on  matters  that 
I  have  mentioned  here,  but  you  would  not 
have  time  to  read  it.  I  apologize  for  the 
length  of  this  letter  but  you  got  time  to 
read  It  now.  I  am  not  your  political  advisor, 
or  your  god  father,  or  your  critic.  I  am  only 
a  long  time  friend  who  loves  you  and  hopes 
for  you  the  very  best  in  every  way.  I  know 
you  have  had  a  rough  time.  I  would  like  to 
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see  you  come  back  strong  and  wind  up  as  the 
most  respected  and  best  loved  Congressman 
that  ever  served  his  country.  You  are 
unique — war  record,  length  of  service,  per- 
^formance,  etc.,  etc.  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt 
your  feelings  in  any  way.  I  have  just  been 
thinking  about  you  and  In  this  disorganized 
sort  of  way  picked  this  letter  out  myself. 

Very  best  of  regards  to  you  and  Freddy  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  fully  recuperated  In  the 
near  future. 

Sincerely, 

Bassett  Orr. 
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WHERE  THERE'S  NO  WILL, 
THERE'S   *    *    * 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
read  with  great  interest  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Packer,  entitled, 
"Where  There's  No  Will,  There's 

This  enlightening  article  points  out 
the  costly  administrative  tangle  of  in- 
justice, abuse,  and  inefiBciency  that  is 
ever  present  in  our  Government's  wel- 
fare system.  Although,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  believe  there  needs  to  be  a  simple 
and  coherent  way  to  help  financially 
desperate  citizens.  Nevertheless,  our  cur- 
rent welfare  program  is  unequal  and  un- 
just, and  it  will  remain  that  way  until 
welfare's  complexity  is  sacked  in  favor 
of  a  simple  means  to  allot  money  to 
people  who  can  prove  that  their  incomes 
are  below  some  specific  level,  and  that 
a  job  is  out  of  their  reach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  against  help- 
ing people  who  really  need  help,  but  they 
are  tired  of  paying  taxes  to  support  peo- 
ple who  are  perfectly  capable  of  sup- 
porting themselves  when  jobs  are  readUy 
available. 

The  following  article  is  an  example 
of  the  typical  everyday  abuse  that  con- 
tinues in  our  Government  giveaway  pro- 
gram. Maybe  if  we  remove  some  of  the 
bureaucratic  tape  that  has  been  blinding 
our  Government,  we  will  see  the  injustice 
and  take  action  to  prevent  further  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  full  text 
of  the  article  to  my  constituents: 
Where  There's  No  Will,  There's  . . . 

It  appears  that  those  Florida  growers  who 
were  so  adamantly  opposed  to  having  the 
state  declared  a  disaster  area  following  the 
recent  freeze  were  absolutely  right,  and  are 
now  paying  (along  with  taxpayers  across  the 
country)  for  the  excessive  generosity  of  the 
U.S.  government. 

During  the  freeze,  hard  luck  stories  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  and  on  television  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  many  migrant  and 
other  farm  workers  in  Florida  were  suddenly 
out  of  work.  What  the  government  and  the 
press  did  not  realize  was  that  this  was 
strictly  a  short-term  situation.  In  fact,  It 
was  so  short-term  there  was  actually  a  labor 
shortage  Immediately  following  the  freeze. 

Florida  growers  saw  what  was  going  to 
happen.  The  government  would  come  In  and 
place  thovisands  of  workers  on  welfare,  not 
understanding  that  there  was  still  plenty  of 
produce  In  the  state  and  many  Jobs  to  be 
had,  and  not  caring  about  the  difficulty  of 
getting  many  of  these  people  off  welfare  and 
back  In  the  fields. 

Florida  growers  told  us  as  early  as  the 


United  convention  during  the  first  week  of 
February  they  were  having  trouble  finding 
field  workers  because  of  government  hand- 
outs. 

In  the  Feb.  19  issue  of  The  Packer,  one  of 
our  Florida  representatives,  James  Nolan, 
reported,  "Government  handouts  being  free- 
ly dispensed  under  federal  disaster  relief  op- 
erations and  Its  accompanying  red  tape  Is 
hindering  Florida's  agriculture  Industry  and 
depriving  it  of  badly  needed  labor." 

Both  vegetable  and  citrus  growers  com- 
plained of  the  bureaucracy  involved  in  deal- 
ing with  the  situation. 

Said  one  grower:  "The  workers  need  only 
to  sign  a  card  to  get  assistance.  The  growers 
have  to  go  through  reams  of  bureaucracy." 

A  more  descriptive — and  more  disgusting — 
account  of  the  situation  was  told  In  the 
March  5  issue  by  another  Packer  ^lorlda 
representative,  Larry  Waterfield,  who  was  on 
the  spot  in  Immokalee  last  week  when  a 
planned  protest  "work  in,"  or  what  he 
termed   a  "media  event"   occurred. 

The  event  was  called  by  the  United  Orga- 
nization of  Migrants,  a  farm  worker  orga- 
nizing group.  The  purpose  was  to  discredit 
claims  by  growers  that  federal  aid  money 
was  keeping  workers  out  of  the  field. 

According  to  Waterfield:  "Organizers 
boasted  that  1,000  workers  would  be  on  hand 
for  the  rally;  about  40  showed  up.  The  work- 
in  was  supposed  to  demonstrate  that  work- 
ers were  willing  to  work,  but  that  no  jobs 
are  available. 

"On   cue.    the   workers   and    crew   leaders 
shouted,    protested   and   chanted   while   the       ^' 
cameras  clicked  away." 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time,  growers  were 
looking  for  workers.  One  local  citrus  grower, 
who  was  desperate  for  workers,  resorted  to 
hiring  passing  tourists  who  thought  it  would 
be  a  novelty  to  pick  citrus  and  get  paid  for 
the  effort. 

Our  reporter  said  that  on  the  NBC  nightly 
television  news,  an  Inunokalee  vegetable 
grower  was  shown  outside  a  relief  center  ask- 
ing existing  workers  if  they  wanted  Jobs. 
Most  said  they  were  not  interested  in  work- 
ing. 

Charges  of  fraud  in  the  aid  program  have 
been  heard  from  a  number  of  counties,  and 
reporters  and  other  investigators  ha^e  shown 
it  Is  a  simple  matter  to  get  aid  money,  even 
without  showing  proof  of  employment  In 
agriculture. 

One  housewife  from  Belle  Glade  said  she 
simply  walked  in,  signed  up  and  went  away 
with  a  government  check.  She  later  returned 
the  money,  her  point  having  been  made. 

The  farm  labor  shortage  In  Florida  Is  one 
more  example  of  what  happens  when  the 
goverrmient  offers  more  Incentive  not  to 
work  than  to  work.  No  wonder  there  is  a  7.6 
per  cent  uhemployment  rate. 


STATEMENT  ON  PUBLIC  FINANCING 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Re- 
presentatives Udall,  Anderson,  Burton, 
and  I  have  introduced  the  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1977.  This  act  finishes 
the  election  reform  process  that  was 
started  over  a  decade  ago  when  some 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  first 
proposed  public  funding  of  Presidential 
races.  Last  year  witnessed  the  first  pub- 
licly funded  Presidential  election  and,  on 
most  accounts,  public  funding  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
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will  extend  public  funding, 
mix  of  private  and  public 
to  congressional  elections. 

This  legislation  also  goes  a 
towards  eliminating  the 
special-interest  money  in  our 
process,  money  that  has  an  _ 
ence  in  congressional  elections 
ply  needs  to  look  at  the  con 
various  political  groups  have 

the  past  two  congressional 

growth  of  these  contributions 
last  2  years  has  been 
amount  nearly  doubled   from 
1976:  $12.5  million  in  1974  to 
lion  in  1976.  Special  interest  __ 
formerly   went   to   Presidential 
dates  was  spread  among 
candidates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  do 
now,  I  foresee  continued  growt^i 
cial-interest    money    in 

races,  resulting  in  ever- 

paign  budgets.  The  result  couli 
the  erosion  of  what  little  publi 
there  is  for  Congress  and  the 
process.  The  Campaign 
contains  measures  to  halt  this 
A  key  provision  of  this  act 
that  if  a  candidate  accepts 
public    funds    he/she    must 
spending  limits  of  $150,000 
races.  According  to  the  Suprenfe 
the  only  way  a  candidate  may 
to  limit  his/her  expenditures 
she  accepts  public  money. 
The  process  by  which  a 
comes  eligible  for  partial  public 
and  subject  to  spending  limits 
lows:    First,   the  candidate  .._ 
$10,000  in  private  contributions 
or  less:  $10,000  is  a  high  enough 
old   to  discourage   frivolous 
serious,  publicity-seeking 

Once  the  threshold  limit  is  . . 
candidate  is  eligible  for  public 
funds.    He/she    will    receive    $] 
money  for  every  $1  raised 
tributions  up  to  $100  for  every 
tor  and  up  to  $50,000  overall  1 
money.  The  private-public    „ 
plies  to  general  elections  only; 
funds  can  be  spent  on  primary  e 
The  candidate  is  also  allowed 
tribute  $25,000  of  his/her  own 
House  races  and  $35,000  for  Sena 
Any  group  contribution  will  be 
to  $2,500  for  primary  elections 

for  general  elections  per 

current  limit  is  $5,000  for  each 

per  candidate.  This  limit,  

the  overall  expenditure  limit 
the  two  most  important 
this  act  so  far  as  reducing  the 
of  special  interest  money  is  cor._ 
Of  course,  citizens  groups  oi 
roots  movements  must  be  entitlec 
ticipate   in   the  electoral   pr 
$2,500    limit    per    election    is 
reaches  a  happy  medium  betw 

need  to  limit  special-interest . 

and  the  rights  of  citizens,  and 
groups  to  express  themselves  in 
litical  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  $ew  points  of 
need  special  emphasis. 

The  first  and  most  important 
is  voluntary.  A  candidate  does  . 
to  accept  the  matching  public 
and  therefore  need  not  be  subjec 
limits  on  total  campaign 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  candidate  has  a  choice  of 
accepting  public  funding  and  overall 
spending  limit,  or  funding  liis/her  race 
entirely  with  private  fimds  and  spend- 
ing as  much  as  he/she  chooses. 

Therefore,  this  provision  does  not 
penalize  a  candidate  for  being  a  good 
fundraiser  or  higWy  popular.  What  it 
does  is  offer  the  electorate  greater  choice 
of  candidates.  Limited  public  funding 
will  break  the  lock  some  Members  of 
Congress  have  on  their  district  by  allow- 
ing a  serious  opponent  access  to  funds 
with  which  to  help  mount  an  effective 
challenge. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  in  most  cases,  the  in- 
cumbent has  an  easier  time  raising 
money  than  a  challenger.  This  bill  helps 
to  do  away  with  the  incumbent's  advan- 
tage, placing  the  incumbent  and  chal- 
lenger on  more  even  footing.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gives  the  nonincumbent  person 
of  limited  personal  means  or  limited  ex- 
posure a  true  chance  to  run  for  public 
ofiBce. 

In  the  rare  case  of  an  election  where 
one  candidate  is  using  public  funds  and 
the  other  is  not,  the  one  accepting  public 
funds  would  have  to  adhere  to  the  overall 
spending  limit — unless  his  opponent's  ex- 
penditures exceed  the  limit.  At  this  point, 
the  candidate  accepting  public  funds 
would  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  overall 
limit.  He/she  would  not  be  eligible  for 
more  than  $50,000  in  public  fimds,  but 
could  collect  more  private  contributions, 
within  the  existing  limitations.  This  situ- 
ation would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
for  the  proposed  limits  are  surely 
adequate. 

Another  important  point  to  note  is  that 
the  public  money  would  come  from  a  spe- 
cial fund  generated  by  an  optional  $1 
check-off  on  income  tax  forms — identical 
to  the  existing  system  for  Presidential 
races.  The  money  will  not  come  from  the 
general  treasury. 

In  the  case  of  lack  of  funds,  the  exist- 
ing funds  would  be  prorated  among  the 
candidates.  The  $10,'000  threshold  limit 
and  overall  spending  limit  would  still 
apply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  I  would  like 
to  underscore  a  few  points. 

The  essence  of  this  legislation  is  its 
provision  for  partial  public  financing. 
This  is  one-third  of  the  spending  limit. 
Up  to  two-thirds  of  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign would  be  funded  through  private 
contributions  of  $100  or  less  and  special- 
interest  group  contributions  of  $2,500  or 
less.  This  will  encourage  candidates  to 
moimt  a  genuine  grass-roots  campaign 
with  a  broad  base  of  support. 

Also,  it  is  a  vountary  plan.  No  candi- 
date 16  forced  to  accept  public  money  or 
to  adflfere  to  an  overall  spending  limit. 
This  bill  also  offers  a  couple  of  changes 
to  the  existing  Presidential  funding  law. 
It  will  increase  the  spending  limit  in  the 
general  elections  from  $21  million  to  $30 
million,  $25  million  being  public  money 
and  the  remaining  $5  million  being  com- 
posed of  individual  contributions  of  $50 
or  less. 
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State  and  local  parties  would  be  able  to 
raise  and  spend  up  to  2  cents  per  voter 
for  their  preferred  Presidential  candi- 
date as  compared  to  the  present  limit  of 
$1,000  per  State  and  local  party. 

Also,    Independent    and    third-party 


candidates  would  be  eligible  for  public 
funds  during  the  race,  and  not  after- 
wards, as  current  law  states. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to 
iron  out  the  few  difficulties  that  arose 
during  the  1976  Presidential  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  confidence  in  our 
institution  has  dwindled  to  an  alltime 
low.  The  recently  adopted  code  of  ethics 
helped  remove  the  taint  of  special-inter- 
est money  from  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
The  Campaign  Reform  Act  will  help  re- 
move it  from  the  election  process. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
Congress  the  most  reform -minded  and 
progressive  Congress  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass.  I  most  strongly  urge  the 
speedy  passage  and  adoption  of  the 
legislation. 

The  teit  follows: 
Summary  op  Provisions — Udall/ Anderson/ 

BURTON/WlRTH    CAMPAIGN    FINANCING    BILL 
PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGNS 

Spending  limits  In  the  general  election 
would  be  Increased  from  the  current  $21.8 
million  to  $30  million,  composed  of  a  grant 
Of  $25  million  from  the  check-off  fund  and 
up  to  $5  million  In  private  Individual  con- 
tributions of  $50  or  less. 

State  and  local  parties  would  be  allowed  to 
raise  and  spend  up  to  2<'/votcr  to  promote 
their  presidential  candidate. 

Independent  and  third-party  candidates 
would  be  eligible  for  matching  funds  during 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  rather  than  after 
the  general  election.  The  eligibility  threshold 
would  be  the  same  as  In  the  major-party 
primaries— $5,000  In  gifts  of  $250  or  less  In 
20  different  states. 

CONGRESSIONAL    CAMPAIGNS 

Matchmg  funds  from  the  dollar  check-off 
would  be  available  In  the  general  election  to 
candidates  who  agree  to  abide  by  the  spend- 
ing limit,  m  accordance  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  After 
meeting  a  threshold  requirement  of  $10,000 
In  donations  of  $100  or  less,  candidates  would 
receive  $1  for  each  $1  raised,  up  to  a  celling 
of  $100  for  each  contributor  and  $50,000  over- 
all. 

The  spending  limit  for  candidates  who 
accept  matching  funds  would  be  $150,000. 

Personal  spending  by  candidates  accepting 
matching  funds  would  be  limited  to  $25  OOO 
for  House  races  and  $35,000  for  Senate  races 
(the  same  figures  as  In  the  1974  Act). 

Special  interest  contributions  to  one  can- 
didate would  be  limited  to  $2,500  in  the  pri- 
mary and  $2,500  in  the  general.  Instead  of 
the  current  level  of  $5,000  in  each  (his  provi- 
sion would  apply  to  House,  Senate,  and  Pres- 
idential campaigns) . 

To  reduce  potential  incentives  for  "opting 
out"  of  the  public  financing  system,  when- 
ever a  non-publlcly-financed  candidate  spent 
more  than  $150,000.  his  opponents  would  be 
freed  from  the  $150,000  spending  limit  im- 
posed on  candidates  who  accept  matching 
funds.  In  the  more  usual  situation,  where 
all  candidates  participate  In  the  public  fi- 
nancing system  or  non-publlcly  financing 
candidates  do  not  spend  more  than  $150,000. 
the  spending  limits  would  remain  in  force. 


THE  OPEN  CONSPIRACY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
Reston's  recent  piece  entitled  "Open 
Conspiracy,"    which    appeared    in    the 
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New  York  Times  several  days  ago,  ex- 
plains the  historical  significance  of  the 
Carter  posture  on  human  rights,  and  re- 
lates the  President's  actions  to  those  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  and  many  who  fol- 
lowed. I  commend  Mr.  Reston's  analysis, 
and  want  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues : 

The  Open  Conspiracy 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  March  5. — The  Russians  are 
sneering  at  President  Carter's  defense  of 
human  rights,  as  If  it  were  a  dreary  Sunday 
school  lesson  out  of  Plains,  Ga.,  but  it  is 
much  more  serious  than  that. 

Mr.  Carter,  is  touching  something  much 
deeper  In  the  American  character.  The  Rus- 
sians should  read  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  Rights 
of  Man,  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  universal  mean- 
ing of  America,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  two 
Roosevelts  on  the  New  Freedom,  the  New 
Deal,  the  Square  Deal  and  the  dream  of  a 
decent  world  order.  And  then  perhaps  they 
may  understand  that  Jimmy  Carter  has 
merely  gone  back  to  the  old  lessons  of  a 
country  that  doesn't  quite  believe  in  Its  old 
Ideals  but  believes  In  believing. 

The  human  rights  question,  however,  won't 
get  very  far  If  It  Is  left  to  occasional  pro- 
nouncements by  the  President.  Jody  Powell 
and  the  spokesmen  of  the  State  Department. 
They  have  revived  a  fundamental  theme  of 
American  life,  but  they  sound  a  little 
preachy,  and  need  a  different  platform  to  be 
effective. 

The  Russians  have  signed  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  Is  a  legal  International 
treaty.  It  Insists  on  human  rights.  They  have 
signed  It  and  proclaim  that  they  keep  their 
promises.  They  have  also  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement  on  human  rights  which  es- 
tablished International  standards  of  freedom, 
travel  and  exchange  of  Information.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  Moscow  will  listen 
to  Jimmy  Carter's  sermons,  but  whether  It 
will  be  faithful  to  the  agreements  It  has 
signed. 

What  President  Carter  has  revived,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  Is  the  old  bib- 
lical notion  of  the  human  family,  that  na- 
tional boimdaries  do  not  forbid  concerns  for 
human  decency  and  pity,  and  that  there 
must  be  what  H.  O.  Wells  once  called  an 
"open  conspiracy"  to  pull  the  world  together 
in  a  common  collective  consciousness  or 
awakening  toward  a  different  world. 

Wells  saw  the  problem  more  precisely  50 
years  ago  than  Carter  does  today,  but  Carter 
has  an  Intuition  ot  the  modern  dilemma. 
"I  see  humanity,"  Wells  wrote,  ".  .  .  scat- 
tered over  the  world,  dispersed,  conflicting, 
unawakened  ...  I  see  life  as  an  unavoid- 
able waste  and  curable  confusion  .  .  .  their 
disorder  of  effort,  the  spectacle  of  futility 
...  all  these  people  reflect  and  are  part 
of  the  waste  and  discontent  of  my  life  .  .  ." 
If  you  talk  to  Carter,  or  watch  him  care- 
fully, you  hear  echoes  of  this  longing  for  a 
rational  reorganization  of  human  efforts — 
not  only  for  reform  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Ctovernment,  but 
for  a  revival  of  America  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  Ideals  of  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  Carter  has  some  friends  and  supporters 
who  are  trying  to  help  him  in  this  objective. 
His  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  An- 
drew Young,  Is  trying  to  persuade  him  that 
he  can  make  more  progress  for  human  rights 
through  the  United  Nations  than  by  de- 
nouncing the  Russians  with  statements  out 
of  Washington. 

Ofcbers,  like  Harlan  Cleveland  are  arguing 
that  the  private  sector  in  the  United  States 
can  help  to  establish  International  princi- 
ples for  the  conduct  of  life  virithln  national 
boundaries.  What  is  needed,  Cleveland  sug- 
gests. Is  an  International  standard  of  the 
decencies  of  life.  How  much  food,  education, 
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how  much  population  control  are  necessary 
to  make  life  bearable  and  avoid  chaos  and 
war? 

President  Carter  senses,  but  has  not  really 
dealt  with  these  larger  questions  of  national 
and  world  policy.  He  has  put  together  a  Cabi- 
net of  pragmatlsts,  of  businessmen  and  law- 
yers, who  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  one 
problem  at  a  time,  but  have  no  real  philoso- 
phy of  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 

For  example.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  what 
the  new  President  thinks  about  his  military 
budget  to  contain  the  Russians,  or  his  ap- 
propriations for  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, or  his  money  for  the  health,  education 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people.  The 
relationships  between  these  things  are  ob- 
viously critical. 

But  he  does  have  a  strong  conviction  about 
human  rights.  It  is  not  only  political  but 
almost  theological  with  Carter,  and  when 
In  doubt,  the  guess  here  Is  that  he  will  Insist 
on  his  moral  judgment,  even  If  it  gets  him 
into  serious  trouble  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  control  of  military  arms.  And  this  is  the 
point  that  the  Russians  have  obviously 
missed. 

Secretary  of  State  Vance,  the  new  head  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  Zblgnlew 
Brzezlnskl,  and  even  Henry  Kissinger  before 
them,  have  advised  Soviet  Ambassador  Do- 
brynln  not  to  misjudge  Carter's  defense  of 
human  rights  or  underestimate  Its  historical 
significance.  Carter  could  have  organized  his 
campaign  better  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  hg^'ITMead  serious  about  these 
moral  lmpgfatlves?)-and  if  he  Is  challenged 
by  ttte-Sev4et-CJ5vernment's  chirpy  sneers,  he 
win  almost  certainly  get  the  support  of  the 
American  people. 

Like  H.  G.  Wells,  he  Is  really  bringing  the 
Issue  of  human  rights  into  the  open  and 
into  the  world.  He  is  inviting  an  "open" 
conspiracy,"  and  the  guess  here  is  that  in 
the  process,  though  It  Is  dicey,  he  will  have 
the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ERNEST  P. 
WILLENBERG 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


I      OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOHSE  QF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  yet  po- 
tentially rewarding  areas  of  education  is 
the  teaching  of  handicapped  students. 
Patience,  knowledge,  and  understanding 
must  be  matched  with  a  true  dedication 
in  order  to  help  these  children  lead  nor- 
mal, pruductive  lives. 

Dr.  Ernest  P.  Willenberg  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  special  education,  and  in  doing 
so  has  become  a  nationally  known  expert 
on  education  for  the  handicapped.  Born 
in  Adon,  Ark.,  in  1918,  Dr.  Willenberg 
was  told  while  still  a  youth  that  he  would 
probably  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
wheelchair.  Through  hard  work  and  de- 
tei-mination,  he  proved  them  wrong,  and 
by  applying  those  same  qualities  through 
the  years  became  the  outstanding  leader 
in  the  field  of  special  education  that  he 
is  today. 

After  working  his  way  through  the 
College  of  Ozarks  in  Arkansas,  Ernest 
Willenberg  earned  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Since  coming  to 
California  in  1940,  he  has  worked  as  the 
head  of  special  education  for  Bakerfield 
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city  schools;  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Education,  California  «tate  De- 
partment of  Education;  and  director  of 
education,  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District.  Currently,  Dr.  Willenberg  serves 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  special 
education  for  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District. 

Dr.  Willenberg  has  advanced  the  state 
of  special  education  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
His  leadership  and  knowledge  of  the  field 
have  been  widely  recognized,  and  he  has 
applied  his  energy  and  talent  to  benefit 
those  in  need  of  special  education 
throughout  his  career. 

In  1962,  he  served  on  President  John 
F.  Kennedy's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. These  efforts  resulted  in  signifi- 
cant national  recommendations  for  the 
retarded  which  opened  up  new  hopes  for 
their  future. 

Serving  on  special  assignment  for 
President  Kennedy,  Dr.  Willenberg 
traveled  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
study  how  mental  retardation  was 
treated  in  those  nations,  and  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  those  methods  which 
were  apphed  here.  For  over  a  decade,  he 
has  been  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  for  the  H/iidicapped. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Willfenberg  has  served 
as  national  president  of  the  Council  on 
Administrators  of  Special  Education; 
and  served  on  the  California  Governors 
Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  on  the 
California  Commission  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation. As  international  president  of 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  he 
held  what  is  considered  to  be  the  highest 
professional  organization  post  in  the  field 
of  special  education. 

Under  Dr.  WiUenberg's  guidance,  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  children  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District  have 
quadrupled,  both  in  regular  rjid  special 
schools.  A  new  Special  Education  Center 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  area  will  be 
formally  dedicated  on  March  29.  This 
center  represents  the  most  comprehen- 
sive program  offered  at  a  single  site 
within  the  school  district  to  date,  and 
marks  a  significant  step  in  the  further 
development  of  special  education  under 
Dr.  WiUenberg's  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ernest  P.  WiUenberg's 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  has  reaped  many  signifi- 
cant benefits  for  Los  Angeles  area  resi- 
dents and  the  Nation.  At  this  time,  I 
would  hke  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  him  for  his  many  accomplishments, 
and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  as  he  con- 
tinues his  efforts  in  the  future.  His  lovely 
wife,  Ethel  and  their  daughter,  Joyce, 
must  be  very  proud  of  Dr.  WUlenberg's 
outstanding  career. 


SENATE      COMMITTEE      MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
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As  an  Interim  procedure 
puterization  of  this  information 
operational,  the  oflBce  of  the 
Digest   will   prepare   such 
daily  for  printing  in  the 
Remarks  section  of  the 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee 
will  be  indicated  by  placem  ent 
terisk  to  the  left  of  the  nai«e 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings    scheduled     fo  • 
March  17,  may  be  found 
Digest  section  of  today's  REt;oRD. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 


MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Subcommittee     on     Foreign 
Policy 

To  hold  oversight  hearlnb 
programs  (overseas  food| 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S. 
for  equal  treatment  of 
dustrlal   workers,   and 
national  framework  for 
gaining  In  the 
Until  1  p.m.  4232 

Environment  find  Public 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Robert  L.  Herbst,  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
Pish  and  Wildlife  and 
4200 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
search,      development, 
evaluation  program. 
1223 
Banking,  Hoxising,  and  Urba]  i 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Robert  Campbell  Embry 
land,  and  Lawrence  B.  S 
York,  each -to  be  an 
tary;  and  Jay  Janls,  of 
Under  Secretary,   all   of 
Urban  Development. 
5302 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Merchant   Marine   and 
mlttees 
To    hold    oversight 
shipping  practices. 

235 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
To  resume  hearings  to 
on   an  overview  of 
economic  policy. 

4221 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Alcohol.     Drug     Abuse. 
Health     Administration, 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 
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Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  754  and  755,  extending 
through  fiscal  year  1978  all  expiring 
health    programs    under    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act;  and  S.  855 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Until  12:30  p.m.      6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technology  and 
Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics   and   Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee    on     Foreign     Agricultural 
Policy 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
P.L.  480  program  (overseas  food  aid). 
322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    computers, 
etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills,  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transportation 
Industry,  including  S.  292  and  S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 
Until  1  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

National      Aeronautics      and      ^ace 

Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Defense  and  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committees 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  close  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of    the    Electric    Fund   Transfer   Sys- 
tem Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  977,  the  proposed 
Coal  Utilization  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Oovernmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  release  a  "Supple- 
mental Staff  Study  of  Severance  Pay- 
Life  Insurance  Plans  Adopted  by  Union 
Locals." 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonproUfera- 
tlon.  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  programs,  to  hear  representa- 
tives of  Environmental  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
office  of  the  Secretary;  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Navajo-Hopl  Re- 
location Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications   common   carrier 
policies    (I.e.,    telephones,    computers, 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subconunlttee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposals  for  programs 
for  the  handicapped. 
Until  1  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency,  Mapping  Agency,  Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations           'v,^ 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations       * 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Education  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensattffn  Act  (H.R.  4800) . 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  'Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  DlrkBen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation, to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Berg- 
land. 
Until :  noon  322  Russell  Building 

Finance 
To   hold   hearings   on   pending   Depart- 
ments of  the  Treasury  and  HEW  nomi- 
nations. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 

To  consider  S.  924,  to  provide  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers,  and  to  establish  a  national 
framework  for  collective  bargaining  in 
the  construction  industry. 
Until  2  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1 1 14  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  held  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communication    common    carrier 
policies     (i.e.,     telephone,    computer, 
etc.). 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transportation 
industry,  including  S.  292  and  S.  689. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   certain   proposed 
reprogramlng  of  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposal  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking.  Hou.sing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5902  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research   and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations  for   fiscal    year    1978   for   the 
Energy    Research    and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 
UntU:  1  p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  school 
assistance  in  Federally  affected  areas 
and  for  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommittee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
major   International   economic    Issues 
facing  the  United  States. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 


J 
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Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 

457  Russell  Building 
Until  1  p.m. 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including  S.  292,   and 
S.  689. 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
programs  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped,  and   for   occupational,   voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  922  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association,  and  on  funds  for 
the    Office    of    RaU    Public    Counsel 
within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposal 
for  an  International  petroleum  trans- 
shipment port  and  storage  center  to 
be  located  on  the  Palau  District,  West- 
ern Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion  for  fiscal   year   1978   for   Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization    of     Government     pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years   (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
higher  education,  welfare  programs, 
and  for  library  resources. 

S-128.  Capitol 
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MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Ffreetry 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  fcn  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce  Science  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the  air 
tloa   industry,   including 
S.  689. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Defense  Establishment,  tc 
gressional  witnesses. 

1223  Dirk^sn 
Banking,  Hoxising,  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406, 1 
Community  Reinvestment 
5302 
Commerce,  Sicence  and 
Merchant  Marine  and 
mlttees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings 
shipping  practices 

235  Rusa^U 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposec 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1978 
Research  and  Developmec  t 
tration. 

Room  to  be 

11:00  ajn. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive 

recommendations  for   19Ti 

clals  of  Amvets. 
Until  Noon.  1202 

33H  28 
and 
viation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
latory  reform  in   the  air 
tion   industry,   including 
S.  689. 

5110 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department    of    Housing 
Development. 

1318 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop*  >sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19  f8  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,   to  hes  r  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  wl  nesses. 

Room  to  bejannounced 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  prop  ised  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  lf78  for  the 
Federal  Aviation 

1224 
Commerce,    Science,    and 
Communications   Subcommitte : 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire 
mestic  conununlcatlons 
rler  policies  (i.e.,  telephones , 
etc.). 

1202  Dirksin  Buildi 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposeij  legislation 
deaUng  with  utilization  ff  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirks^n  BuUding 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental/Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset    Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propKJsed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimburse- 
ments for  rural-health  care  clinics. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292  and  S. 
689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for   fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  Llhn  Haslam.  of  N.C.,  to  be 
General  Counsel,  Elsa  AUgood  Porter, 
of  Va.,  and  Frank  Alan  Well,  of  N.Y., 
each  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary,  all 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing    with    utilization    of   coal    re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  -hold  hearmgs  on  S.  2.  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams att  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
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Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Rvissell  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Defense  Establishment,  to  hear 
congressional  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resrune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,   and   Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
■Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate   bribery    and    investment    dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources '^ 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Office  ot 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  administer  programs  to 
control    surface    coal    mining    opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
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To  hold  bearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-^07,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To   continue   hearings   to   examine   the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until :  1  p.m.  3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
the    Land    and    Water    Conservation 
Fund. 

11,14  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the    defense    establishment,    to    hear 
public  witnesses.  ■ 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee       ^ 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science  Technology  and  Space  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

^35  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu'ces 
Subcommittee  on   Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.   7,   to  establish   in   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface   Mining   Reclamation   and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  national  water 
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policy,   In   light   of   current   drought 
sltiiatlons. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  favoring 
international  agreement  to  a  treaty 
requiring  the  propagation  of  an  inter- 
national environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  physical  environment. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Inspector 
General,  Policy  Research  and  General 
Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, m. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resoiu-ces 
To    hold    hearings    on    S.    419,    to   test 
the   commercial,    environmental,    and 
social    viability    of    various    oil -shale 
technologies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal  year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  require 
Federal    agencies    having    Jurisdiction 
over  transportation  regulations  to  re- 
view their  administrative  laws. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations  *s^ 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
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APRIL  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  SmaU  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the   Consumer   Product  Safety  Com- 
nUssion. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Work  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for   fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  Jiear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  require 
Federal    agencies   having    Jurisdiction 
over  transportation  regulations  to  re- 
view their  administrative  laws. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpwartation 
Surface   Transportation    Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419.  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil  shale  technol- 
ogies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional   witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  B\islness 
Monop)oly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
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public  works  projects,  toj  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  pub  Ic  witnesses. 
Boom  to  1:  e  announced 

APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcomhilttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proj  osed 
estimated  for  fiscal  year  l 
tary  construction  prograr  is 
for  NATO  and  classified 


budget 
&78  for  mill- 
on  funds 
)rograms. 
,  Capitol 


S-146, 


proi  osed  budget 
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and  Urban 
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Dirk  sen  Building 
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budget 
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Admlnls  ration 


:  Dirk  sen 
Techn  )logy 


Space 
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APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HTJD-Independent    Agencies  jBubcommlt- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  . 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department    of    Housing 
Development  and  Indepeftdent 
cles,  to  bear  public 

1318 

Environment  and  Public  Work  i 
Water  Resources  Subcommltte  s 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  water 
policy.    In    view   of    current    drought 
situations. 

4200  Dlrk^en  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  prodosM  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Inter  or  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrkfeen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Federal  Aviation 

1224 
Commerce,  Science,  and  _ 
Science,  Technology,  and 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings   on   S 
posed  Earthquake  Hazards 
Act. 

5110 
Environment  and  Public  Worki 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
placement  of  Locks  and 
ton.  ni. 

4200 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urba 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
and  community  developn  ent 
tion  with  a  view  to 
recommendations      thereof 
Budget  Committee  by  Ma 
5302 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
tivltles    of     the     Consu 
Safety  Commission. 
235 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee    on    Reports 
and  Management 
To   hold   hearings    to 
mental      accounting 
practices  and  procedures 
3302 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
'    To     continue     hearings 

budget  estimate   for   fisca  1 
for  the  Department  of 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Oovernmental  Affairs 
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Urban   Development,   to   hear   public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
0:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   the   Department   of   the   Interior 
and  related  agencies,   to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. ' 

235  Russell  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   the   Department   of   the   Interior 
and  related  agencies,  to  hear  public 
witnetsses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     Consxuner     Product     Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Government 
accounting  and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen^  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget   Committee  by  May   15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1976 
for    Urban   Mass   Transportation   Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subconmilttee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
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for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    the    Urban    Mass    Transportation 
Administration . 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations    " 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  3 
10.00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Conunlttee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Hoiising,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 

Subconunlttee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedvires. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 


Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear   Secretary   of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 


To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accovmting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  26  10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Cancellation 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish  a 
policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natviral  gas  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESl^NTATIVES— riiMrsrfai^,  March  17,  1977 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rabbi  Alex  Pollack,  Congregation 
Emanu-El,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Fervently,  we  seek  Thee  and  we  in- 
voke Thy  blessing  upon  all  assembled 
here.  Thy  faithful  servants  who  have 
been  chosen  to  speak  for  the  people, 
stand  upon  a  pedestal  of  power,  of  privi- 
lege, and  of  responsibility.  Do  Thou,  O 
gracious  Guardian  ever  guide  their  de- 
liberations that  their  vision  and  wisdom 
may  strengthen  the  foimdations  of  this 
great  Republic. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  religious  faith 
of  our  early  settlers  that  gave  them  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  endure. 
They  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  Israel's 
prophets  and  proclaimed  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  in  Thy  sight,  endowed 
with  the  imperishable  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

May  the  Biblical  ideals  of  freedom  and 
fraternity,  of  justice  and  equality  en- 
shrined in  our  Constitution  become  the 
heritage  of  al!  the  peoples  of  the  Earth. 

Grant  us  Thy  richest  gift  of 
"Shalom" — peace — ^peace  in  our  own 
hearts,  peace  with  our  fellow  man. 

We  ask  it  in  Thy  name,  our  Father 
in  heaven.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

"There  was  no  objection. 


RABBI  ALEX  POLLACK 

(Mr.  EILBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to  arrange  for. 
Rabbi  Alex  Pollack  to  deliver  today's  in- 
vocation. 

Rabbi  Pollack  currently  fills  the  pulpit 
at  Congregation  Emanu-El  in  Philadel- 
phia and  previously  he  was  spiritual 
leader  at  Temple  Beth  Israel  in  Lans- 
dale,  Pa. 


In  addition.  Rabbi  Pollack  demon- 
strates his  involvement  in  commimity  af- 
fairs and  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
by  serving  on  the  Senatorial  Scholarship 
Committee  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
and  as  chaplain  for  Congregation  Bet 
Knesset  Shel  Kalut  at  the  State  Correc- 
tional Institution  at  Graterford,  Pa. 

Rabbi  Pollack  is  a  good  and  caring  per- 
son, and  I  believe  strongly  that  his  good 
works  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  all 
those  whose  lives  are  touched  by  them. 


ALLEGED  KOREAN  CIA  PAYMENTS 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  t»IKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago 
today  a  responsible  columnist  writing  in 
several  responsible  newspapers  started 
his  column  with  these  words. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  strange  origin  of 
the  investigation  Into  corruption  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which — if  properly 
pursued — will  lead  to  the  slamming  of  cell 
doors  behind  one  out  of  every  ten  Congress- 
men. 

These  are  brutal  words  and  demand 
more  than  an  embarrassed  silence  from 
the  Members  of  this  body.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  column  made  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  current  investiga- 
tion into  alleged  Korean  CIA  payments 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  the  former 
House  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
and  was  specific  in  its  charges,  I  am 
pleased  that  every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee who  still  serves  in  the  Congress 
joined  with  me  in  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  requesting  that  the  charges  be 
investigated  and  pursued  with  every  re- 
source at  his  disposal. 

The  column,  by  WUliam  Safire,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  and 
our  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  are 
submitted  for  printing  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1977] 
The  Back  Channel 
(By  William  Safire) 

San  Francisco. — Let  us  now  consider  the 
strange  origin  of  the  investigation  into  cor- 
ruption in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which — if  properly  pursued — will  lead  to  the 
slamming  of  cell  doors  behind  one  out  of 
every  ten  Congressmen. 


In  the  White  House,  there  was  and  is  more 
than  one  channel  of  intelligence  information 
to  the  President.  The  obvious  channel  is 
through  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
The  other — the  back  channel — is  usually 
through  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  designated  by  the  President  to 
handle  the  "bureaucratic  byproduct"  of  the 
collection  of  foreign  intelligence. 

This  byproduct  is  usually  generated  by 
ELINT,  the  electronic  intelligence  operations 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  that  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  tunes  in 
on  aU  overseas  communications,  and — we 
hope — can  even  detect  a  computer's  order  to 
launch  a  missile. 

The  political  byproduct  is  of  Interest  to  a 
President.  For  example,  it  enables  him  to 
know  how  foreign  governments  are  evaluat- 
ing a  visit  of  his  Vice  President.  ELINT  tells 
him  what  foreign  finance  ministers  are  telling 
their  home  offices  about  the  negotiating  po- 
sition of  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  en- 
abling the  President  to  give  good  advice  to 
his  representative. 

Closer  to  home,  suppose  a  top  White  House 
staffer  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  attend 
a  dinner,  seated  at  different  tables,  at  an  em- 
bassy in  Washington.  After  the  dinner,  the 
foreign  ambassador  and  his  staff  often  com- 
pare notes  about  the  different  answers  to  the 
same  question,  giving  them  a  good  fix  on 
the  political  tension  within  an  American 
administration . 

Tlie  President  is  interested  in  that  political 
assessment,  but  does  not  think  It  is  neces- 
sary— or  thinks  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
power — for  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence or  Secretary  of  Defense  to  have  it. 
A  close  staff  aide,  beholden  to  nobody  but 
the  President  and  his  National  Security  ad- 
viser, looks  over  the  political  byproduct  and 
decides  what  goes  Into  the  Oval  Office. 

The  man  who  has  had  more  experience 
than  even  Laurence  Eagleburger  in  doing 
that  Job  is  William  G.  Hyland,  a  highly  re- 
garded old  pro  who  was  on  the  N.S.C.  staff 
in  the  Nixon  years,  headed  State  Department 
Intelligence  and  was  Deputy  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser  in  the  Ford  years,  and  now  runs 
the  European  "cluster"  in  Mr.  Carter's  N.S.C. 

In  1974  and  early  1975,  the  bjT)roduct 
became  loaded  with  information  about 
mlllion-doUar-a-year  payoffs  to  United  States 
Congressmen  by  the  South  Korean  C.I.A.,  and 
was  reviewed  by  the  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, then  Mr.  Kissinger.  Control  of  that  kind 
of  information  was  the  reason  ho  fought  so 
hard  to  retain  his  N.S.C.  "second  hat"  while 
Secretary  of  State.  He  decided  not  to  trans- 
mit most  of  that  information  at  that  time  to 
President  Ford. 

By  mid-1975,  however,  reporter  Seymour 
Hersh  of  The  New  York  Times  had  broken 
the  story  of  the  extensive  listening  in  on 
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overseas  calls,  and  Otis 
mittee  on  Intelligence  took 
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Secretary  Kissinger  (along 
Richard  Helms  In  Iran) 

In  the  last  week  of 
Congressmen   were  warned 
tratlon  knowledge  of  Illegal 
died   through   the   Speaker 
oflBce,  Involving  members  of 
Education"  who  ran  the 
cation  of  the  warning  was 
committee  pushed  Its 
tempt  charges  fiirther,  the 
Investigation  had  plenty  of 
which  to  riddle  the  Hovise. 

The  Pike  committee  lost  Its 
ship  support  In  a  hurry,  but 
"second   hat"   was   taken 
1975,  and  with  It  his  contrcjl 
channel  and  the  byproduct 

Those  then  operating   the 
did  their  duty  and  FLINT'S 
shown  to  the  President  after 
tlon.  Mr.  Ford  expressed 
extent    of    greed    and 
among  his  old  House  colleagu^ 
1976  directed  that  the 
over  to  the  Justice 

In  a  few  months,  a  grand 
paneled  and  has  been  trying 
the  paper  trail  ever  since.  In 
the  Democrats  took  over  the 
ment.  Charged  last  week  with 
line  the  grand  Jury  to  death, 
eral  Grlffln  Bell  promised 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
complicated  case  requires 

^1  Jan.  24.  1977.  House 
chairman  John  Plynt  wrote 
Baker  asking  for  more 
Congressional  bribe-taking 
on  television.  The  Senator 
day  that  the  Senate   Select 
Intelligence  had  begun  a 
the  K.C.I.A-U.S.C.I.A. 
pass  along  "information 
oped." 

If    Senate    Intelligence    or 
wants  the  facts,  let  them 
land,   or   better  still,    the 
Moody.   "If  tough  ol'   Mrs. 
spill."  one  very  good  source 
Congressmen  go  right  up  the 
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House  of 
Washington.  D.C 
Hon.  Grifftn  Bell. 
Attorney  General. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Attorney  General 
day,   March    10,   1977,   a  colucin 
Saflre  entitled  "The  Back  Chainel 
in   The   New   York   Times 
other  papers  around  the  country 
began  with  these  words, 

"Let  us  now  consider  the 
of  the  investigation  Into  coriuption 
House  of  Representatives,  whlqh 
pursued — will  lead  to  the 
doors  behind  one  out  of  every 
men." 

This  is  the  strongest  allegation 
tlon  within  the  Congress  prl  ited 
sponsible  columnist  in  a 
paper  which  we  can  ever  rec4ll 
the  column  alleges  that : 

1.  There  was  a  channel  of 
between     the     National 
through  the  National  Security 
President   which    bypassed 
Central  Intelligence. 

2.  In  the  years  1974  and 
tlonal  Security  Council  and 
Dr.  Kissinger,  learned  that  pa 
made  to  U.S.  Congressmen  by 
rean  CIA.,  but  decided  not  to 
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of  the  information  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Gerald  Ford. 

3.  In  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1975,  this  In- 
formation alleging  corruption  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  was  used  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  which  we 
were  Members.  In  essence,  the  article  alleges 
that  the  Executive  Branch  used  blackmail 
against  the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House  succumbed  to  that 
blackmail.  The  article  names  two  people, 
William  Hyland  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  and  Juanita  Moody  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  as  people  who  could 
document  these  allegations  of  corruption, 
blacks^J  and  surrendei^  to  blackmail. 

We  fmd  these  allegations  so  damning  to 
the  Congress  that  we  believe  they  must  be 
Investigated  and  pursued  with  every  resource 
at  your  disposal.  We  feel  sure  that  the  an- 
cient argument  of  "national  security"  will  be 
raised  to  thwart  or  inhibit  your  investiga- 
tion. You  will  be  told  that  the  information 
elicited  by  the  National  Security  Agency 
must  be  kept  secret. 

We  fully  agree  that  the  national  security 
is  indeed  involved.  If,  in  fact,  the  Chief  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  to  the  President  has 
knowledge  of  criminal  acts  Involving  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  a  foreign  government 
and  falls  to  pass  this  Information  on  to  the 
President,    our   national   security   is   Indeed 
affected.  If,  In  fact,  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  government  can  use   blackmail  of  the 
type  alleged  in  the  article  to  control  the  Leg- 
islative Branch,  the  national  security  is  af- 
fected. If,  In  fact.  Members  of  Congress  are 
subject  to  blackmail  because  of  their  rela- 
tionship with  foreign  governments,  our  na- 
tional security  is  affected.  Therefore,  in  the 
name,  both  of  national  security  and  of  simple 
Justice  to  the  90  percent  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  not  alleged  to  have  been 
Involved,  we  ask  that  this  investigation  be 
pursued   vigorously   and   thoroughly. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Morgan  F.  Murpht,  Jim  Johnson,  Wn,- 
liam  Lehman.  Robert  McClory,  David 
C.    Treen,    Otis    G.    Pike,    Les    Aspin, 
Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
R.  Kasten,  Dale  Milford. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS 
PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  THREE  AMBAS- 
SADORS AND  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE  WHO  DEALT  SO 
SUCCESSFULLY  WITH  THE  TER- 
RORIST ATTACK 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  ambassadors 
of  three  nations  as  well  as  to  the  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  Chief  Maurice  J.  Cullinane,  who 
were  so  successful  in  resolving  the  trag- 
edy of  the  hostages  last  week  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  cool,  patient,  and  unwavering  vig- 
ilance of  the  police  at  the  three  sites 
where  the  hostages  were  held  stabilized 
the  situation.  It  prevented  other  deaths 
and  woundings  and  preserved  a  status 
quo  in  which  negotiations  could  take 
place. 

The  three  ambassadors — Ardeshir 
Zahedi  of  Iran,  Ashraf  Ghorbal  of  Egypt, 
and  Sahabzada  Yaquid-Khan  of  Paki- 
stan, voluntarily  risked  their  lives  to 
commimlcate  with. the  Hanafi  gunmen. 
The  ambassadors — all  of  the  Islamic 
faith — were  able  to  persuade  the  head 
of  the  kidnappers  that  the  terrorizing  of 


Innocents  is  inconsistent  with  the  Ko-; 
ran's  teachings  of  mercy  and  gracious- 
ness. 

These  joint  efforts  of  the  police  and 
the  ambassadors  were  responsible  for  the 
release  of  some  134  hostages,  many  of 
whom  did  not  expect  to  live  through  the 
ordeal.  For  that  result,  the  entire  Nation 
is  grateful,  particularly  those  who  had 
friends  or  loved  ones  among  the  hostages. 

The  terrorism  and  the  death  and 
woundings  that  resulted  from  it  were  de- 
plorable. The  consequences  could  have 
been  much  worse,  however,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  calnmess  and  competence 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  police  and 
the  assistance  of  the  three  distinguished 
ambassadors  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
We  owe  them  our  profound  thanks. 


COMMISSIONER      KUHN'S      ACTION 
DAMAGE  TO   BASEBALL 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  rather  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  image  of  baseball  which 
is  a  result  of  Baseball  Commissioner 
Kuhn's  shortsighted  actions  regarding  a 
proposed  series  of  games  to  be  played 
between  the  New  York  Yankees  and  a 
team  of  Cuban  all  stars  in  Havana. 

As  part  of  our  ongoing  effort  to  estab- 
lish improved  relations  with  the  Cuban 
Government,  the  State  Department  re- 
cently granted  permission  to  the  Yankees 
for  a  series  with  Cuban  all  stars.  How- 
ever, Commissioner  Kuhn  api>arently  in- 
tervened and  his  actions  have  had  the 
effect  of  halting  plans  for  the  proposed 
series. 

Mr.  Kuhn's  reason  for  intervening,  ac- 
cording to  news  reports,  dealt  with  tJhe 
commissioner's  fear  that  the  Yanks 
might  have  an  inside  track  to  sign  Cuban 
ballplayers.  Additionally,  Mr.  Kuhn  may 
have  felt  that  it  would  somehow  dam- 
age this  country's  prestige  if  the  Yankees 
were  beaten  by  the  Cubans.  For  that 
reason  Commissioner  Kuhn  pressed  for 
an  American  all-star  team  to  play  the 
Cubans.  This  is  unacceptable  since  the 
Cuban  Government  had  already  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  Yankees. 

As  a  lifelong  Yankee  fan,  I  can  assure 
Commissioner  Kuhn  that  the  Yankees 
would  represent  this  country  admirably. 

I  hope  the  commissioner  wiU  recon- 
sider his  actions  and  today  I  am  writing 
him  a  letter  urging  just  that.  Commis- 
sioner Kuhn  had  needlessly  antagonized 
Congress  by  his  actions.  Baseball's  politi- 
cal friends  in  Congress  are  frankly 
shocked  by  the  commissioner's  head-in- 
the-sand  approach  to  baseball  and  to 
diplomacy.  His  actions,  unfortunately, 
confirm  the  public's  suspicion  that  base- 
ball is  a  business  not  a  sport. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  PILE 
A  REPORT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight,  Friday,  March  18,  1977,  to  file 


its  report  on  HJl.  3712,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IMMIGRATION,  CITIZENSHIP. 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  Sn  TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  today  dur- 
ing the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALLEGED  KOREAN  CIA  PAYMENTS 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike). 
I  was  one  of  the  members  who  signed  the 
letter,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pike. 

In  addition  to  demanding  an  investi- 
gation of  these  incidents  by  the  Justice 
Department,  I  believe  that  our  own 
House  Committee  on  OflBcial  Standards 
and  Conduct  should  also  investigate  this 
matter. 

In  his  newspaper  column,  Mr.  Safire 
named  the  sources  that  prompted  him  to 
make  the  accusations  of  bribery  and 
blackmail  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  According  to 
these  accusations,  not  only  were  Members 
of  this  body  involved,  but  also  the  lead- 
ership. These  are  devastating  charges. 

I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  indictment  and 
trial  by  press,  wherein  the  accuser  is 
usually  an  "unnamed  source."  This  be- 
comes extremely  frustrating  because  one 
cannot  subpena.  an  "unnamed  source" 
before  a  court  of  law  or  a  congressional 
committee. 

Mr.  Safire  seems  to  be  a  responsible 
journalist.  In  any  case,  he  stated  the 
accusation  and  named  those  who  can 
either  substantiate  the  charges  or  deny 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  resolve  this 
matter  one  way  or  another.  If  we  have 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  been 
involved  in  law  violations — whether 
freshmen  or  Speaker — they  should  be 
promptly  brought  before  the  courts  and ' 
or  the  bar  of  the  House.  Mr.  Safire  cited 
the  law  violations  and  named  the  person 
who  could  document  the  crimes. 

I  have,  today,  transmitted  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  OflS- 
cial  Standards  and  Conduct  demanding 
that  action  be  taken.  I  include  that  letter 
for  the  Record: 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  17, 1977. 
Hon.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Attached  Is  an  article 
published  March  10,  1977  in  The  New  York 
Times,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Griflln  Bell  which  Is  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  old  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

You  will  note  tfliat  this  article  by  William 
Saflre  clearly  charges  that  some  40  members 
of  Congress,  including  the  House  leadership 
have  been  involved  In  crimes  and  corrup- 
tion. You  will  also  note  that  Mr.  Saflre  has 
named  the  names  of  persons  who  he  alleges 
can  testify  to  and  document  that  crimes 
and  corruption  took  place. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Safire  has 
named  names,  I  demand  that  your  Commit- 
tee subpoena  and  question  under  oath  the 
following  persons  named  by  Mr.  Saflre : 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 

William  G.  Hyland,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  National   Security  Council  staff. 

Ms.  Juanita  Moody  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency. 

In  addition,  you  should  subpoena  Mr. 
Saflre,  a  former  member  of  the  White  House 
staff. 

Your  Committee  is  conducting  an  investi- 
gation into  the  activities  of  the  Korean  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  speclflcally  allega- 
tions of  payments  by  that  agency  through 
individuals  to  various  members  of  Congress. 

Here  we  have  a  newspaper  article,  au- 
thored by  a  former  member  of  the  White 
House  staff  and  appearing  in  a  prominent 
national  Journal  which  makes  allegations 
more  serious  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  in 
print. 

I  believe  it  is  Incumbent  upon  you — and 
I  believe  you  owe  It  to  all  of  your  colleagues 
in  this  body — to  call  these  people  before 
your  Committee  and  ask  whatever  questions 
are  necessary  to  bring  forth  the  truth  of 
these  allegations. 

Indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  article 
has  appeared  and  been  widely  circulated,  I 
do  not  see  how  a  proper  Investigation  into 
the  matter  can  be  conducted  without  hear- 
ing from  these  people. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dale  Milford, 
Memher  of  Congress. 


ALLEGED   KOREAN   CIA   PAYMENTS 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  Member  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Intelligence  that  served 
during  the  last  Congress,  I  want  to  join 
in  the  communication  which  all  of  the 
Members  of  our  committee  have  directed 
to  the  Attorney  General — and  to  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  and  my  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  . 

I  might  say  that  the  former  President, 
President  Ford,  according  to  the  article, 
referred  information  to  the  former  At- 
torney General  with  respect  to  the  alle- 
gations that  Mr.  Safire  now  says  indict 
Members  of  Congress.  Our  communica- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  at  this  time 
urges  him  to  review  whatever  informa- 
tion he  has,  and  to  secure  such  additional 
information  he  may  require,  and  that  he 


should  investigate  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  identifying  those  persons  that 
should  be  formally  charged,  but  for  the 
further  reason  of  exonerating  those 
Members  of  Congress,  90  percent  or  more 
against  whom  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
such  allegation  or  charge  whatever. 


FROM  TREASON  TO  PATRIOTISM 

(Mr.  DODD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Irish 
uprising  of  1848,  nine  men  were  cap- 
tured, tried,  and  convicted  of  treason 
against  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  All 
were  sentenced  to  death.  The  condemned 
men  were:  Patrick  Donahue,  Charles 
Duffy,  Michael  Ireland,  Morris  Lyene, 
Thomas  McGee,  Terrence  McManus, 
Thomas  Meagher.  John  Mitchell,  Rich- 
ard O'Gorman. 

Passionate  protests  from  all  over  the 
world  forced  (^ueen  Victoria  to  commute 
the  death  sentences.  The  men  were  ban- 
ished to  life  to  Australia — then  equiva- 
lent to  the  Russian  Siberia  in  remoteness 
if  not  climate. 

Years  passed.  In  1874  Queen  Victoria 
learned  that  a  Sir  Charles  Dufify  who  had 
been  elected  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
was  the  same  Charles  Duffy  who  had 
been  banished  26  years  before.  The 
Queen  demanded  to  know  what  had  be- 
come  of  the  other  eight  convicts.  She 
learned  that: 

Patrick  Donahue  became  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Morris  Lyene  became  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Australia. 

Michael  Ireland  succeeded  Lyene  as 
Attorney  General. 

Thomas  McGee  became  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Canada. 

Terence  McManus  became  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Thomas  Francis  Meagher  was  elected 
Governor  of  Montana. 

John  Mitchell  rose  to  become  a  prom- 
inent New  York  politician  and  the  father 
of  New  York's  famous  mayor,  John  Pur- 
roy  Mitchell. 

Richard  O'Gorman  became  Governor- 
(jeneral  of  Newfoundland. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  of  Irish 
ancestry,  today,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  we 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  courage 
and  tenacity  of  the  nine  Irish  convicts 
and  take  strength  from  their  experience 
to  deal  with  the  problems  that  face  our 
own  Nation. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permisison  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  two  purposes.  The  first  is  to 
wish  the  Speaker,  the  acting  Speaker 
and  all  the  Members  of  the  body  a  Happy 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  particularly  those  who 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Old  Sod, 
but  certainly  all  the  rest  of  us  also. 

The  second  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
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he  is  in  a  position  to  inforip 
as  to  the  program  for  the 
week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  shall  be 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank 
for  his  good  wishes,  and  a 
him  the  best  on  this  happy 
be  pleased  to  answer  his 
best  of  my  ability. 

For  the  remainder  of  toda^ 
will  be  considering  H.R.  408  J 
authorization.  It  is  an 

1  hour  of  general  debate, 
bers  observe  some  reasonable 
in  verbalizing  their 
might  expect  to  be  out  by 
hoiu".  That  having  been  do4e 
ness  of  this  week  will  be 
there  would  be  no  need 
session. 

For  next  week,  the 
as  follows: 

On  Monday,  the  House 
noon.  There  are  no  bills  on 
Calendar.  There  is  one  bill 
pension   Calendar,   H.R.   3 
Services  and  Construction 
ization. 

There  are  three  bills 
mously  by  the  Ways  and 
mittee  which  will  be  offered 
eration  imder  unanimous 
are: 

H.R.  422,  duty-free 
placement  aircraft  engines; 

H.R.  1404.  Smith  College 

H.R.  3259.  to  suspend  the 
on  certain  horses. 

Following  that,  the  Houje 
sider  H.R.  4800,  the 
ployment  Compensation 

That  would  be  under  a  closed 

2  hours  of  general  debate. 
On  Tuesday,  the  House  agf  in 

at  noon.  There  are  four  bills 
the  suspension  calendar.  Vo 
suspensions  will  be  postpon  sd 
end  of  all  the  suspensions.  Tljey 

H.R.  3437,  Vocational 
technical  amendments; 

H.  Con.  Res.  97,  harassm^ 
Jews  and  other  minorities^ 

H.R.  3976,  supplemental 
sistance  to  Portugal ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  142,  relating 

Following    that,    the 
House  Administration  will 
another  series  of  committee 
olutions,  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  280,  Banking, 
ban  Affairs; 

H.  Res.  393,  Administrati\ie 
the  House: 

H.  Res.  298,  Agriculture; 

H.  Res.  189.  Rules; 

H.  Res.  310.  Armed  Service  i 

H.  Res.  328.  Government 

H.  Res.  283,  Interstate 
Commerce: 

H.  Res.  382.  Aging; 

H.    Res.    378,    Interior 
Affairs; 

H.  Res.  343.  Outer 
and 

H.  Res.  370,  Small  Busines ; 
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On  Wednesday,  It  would  be  our  pur- 
pose to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
House  may  meet  at  noon,  in  order  that 
we  may  take  up  H.R.  4250,  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  House  will  meet  at  11  o'clock. 
Three  bills  are  presently  contemplated. 
They  are: 

H.R.  3965,  FAA  research  and  develop- 
ment authorization: 

H.R.  4991,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization;  and 

H.R.  5040,  State  Department  supple- 
mental authorization. 

The  foregoing  three  bills  are  subject  to 
rules  being  granted. 

It  is  planned  that  the  House  will  ad- 
journ by  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  Friday  session,  and  by  5:30  p.m. 
on  all  other  days  except  Wednesday,  as 
is  the  case  until  May  15. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  21,  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  reconvene 
at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  22.  1977.  TO  NOON, 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  23.  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday  next  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCING  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PROPOSING  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
RIGHT  TO  LIFE 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 

was  given   permission  to   address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  fulfilled  a  promise  to  myself 
and  to  my  constituents  by  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  life.  This  amendment,  like 
previous  human  life  amendments,  would 
recognize  the  personhood  of  every  im- 
bom  child  and  guarantee  the  sanctity  of 
all  innocent  human  life.  This  amend- 
ment, though,  strengthens  previous  reso- 
lutions by  requiring  physical  evidence  to 
verify  a  life  threat  to  the  mother  before 
medical  procedures  can  be  applied. 

Last  year,  according  to  family  plan- 
ning statistics,  1  million  abortions  were 
performed.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  preservation  of  even  one  human  life 
would  make  all  our  efforts  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  resolution  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  joint  resolution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  with  respect  to 
the  right  to  life,  which  I  am  introducing 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  ASSIST  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ROMANIA 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res  12) 
to  assist  the  people  of  Romania,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows:  '' 

S.  Con.  Res.  12 

Whereas  Romania  has  suffered  a  disastrous 
earthquake  which  resulted  In  a  significant 
loss  of  life,  much  human  suffering,  enormous 
physical  destruction,  and  major  economic 
disruption;  and 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  victims  of  such  disasters :  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rtp- 
resentatives  concurring),  That  the  United 
States  should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  assist 
the  people  of  Romania  in  their  hour  of  need 
following  the  terrible  natural  disaster  which 
has  Just  afflicted  them:  and  should  Join  with 
other  nations  and  international  organizations 
and  with  public  and  private  organizations  for 
that  purpose;    and  that  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  express  their  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  victims  and  to  their  bereaved  families. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  -Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Mr.  ZABLCXJKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 12  was  agreed  to  in  the  other  body 
on  March  14, 1977,  and  sent  to  the  House. 
The  resolution  was  subsequently  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions on  March  15.  This  morning,  the 
committee  considered  the  resolution  in 
open  session,  and  by  voice  vote,  ordered 
the  resolution  favorably  reported. 

Romania  was  struck  with  a  major 
earthquake  disaster  on  March  4,  1977. 
The  full  extent  of  the  loss  of  life  and 
damage  is  still  unclear  but  apparently 
close  to  1.500  people  were  killed  and  thou- 
sands more  injured.  Thousands  of  build- 
ings were  destroyed. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12  is  a 
simple  expression  of  sympathy  by  the 
Congress  toward  the  Romanian  people. 
As  a  concurrent  resolution,  it  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  law. 

I  uiiflerstand  that  the  executive  branch 
is  now  in  the  process  of  assessing  the 
amount  of  damage  done  in  Romania.  The 
President  has  already  sent  a  message  of 
sympathy  to  the  Romanians  and  about 
$560,000  worth  of  emergency  disaster 
relief.  This  concurrent  resolution  is  not 
intended  to  in  any  way  pressure  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  its  decision  on  any  even- 
tual further  aid  to  Romania,  but  rather 
merely  as  an  expression  of  sympathy 
from  the  Congress  to  the  People  of  Ro- 
mania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  already  drafted  and  was  prepared 
to  introduce  my  own  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sympathy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  people 
of  Romania  for  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake which  has  resulted  in  so  much 
human  suffering.  I  applaud  this  expe- 
ditious action  of  the  International  Re- 
lations Committee  which  now  makes  my 
personal  effort  unnecessary. 

We  have  all  seen  the  vivid  photographs 
and  read  the  various  press  accounts  of 
this  terrible  earthquake — the  greatest 
disaster  in  the  history  of  Romania.  My 
private  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  our  State  Department  and  with 
officials  of  the  Romanian  Embassy 
strongly  indicate  that  this  tragedy  is,  in 
fact,  much  worse  than  originally  be- 
lieved. The  official  report  of  over  1,500 
dead  and  3,000  hospitalized  deals  almost 
entlJfely  with  the  urban  area  around 
Bucharest.  It  grieves  me  to  say  that  the 
final  national  figures,  which  may  take 
months  to  determine,  will  most  certainly 
be  much  higher.  Recently,  there  have 
been  several  amazing  stories  in  the  press 
concerning  citizens  of  Bucharest  being 


found  alive  after  spending  several  days 
under  tons  of  wreckage.  On  Tuesday,  the 
official  news  agency  Agerpres  reported 
that  Sorin  Cralnic,  a  young  man  trapped 
for  11  days  without  food  or  water,  was 
pulled  from  the  rubble  of  the  10 -story 
continental  apartment  house  In  which 
about  a  dozen  artists  and  writers  were 
killed  on  March  4.  It  will  probably  be 
weeks  before  we  know  just  how  many 
were  actually  killed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  applaud  the 
swift  action  of  the  committee  and  urge 
the  House  to  follow  suit  by  quickly  agree- 
ing to  this  timely  and  compassionate 
resolution. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Senate  has  forwarded  to  us  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  people  of  Romania  who  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  devas- 
tating earthquake  of  March  4  and  re- 
solving that  the  United  States  should  do 
all  that  is  possible,  together  with  other 
nations,  international  organizations,  and 
private  groups  to  ease  the  suffering  in 
Romania. 

According  to  official  reports,  approxi- 
mately 4,000  buildings  In  Bucharest  were 
destroyed  and  another  12,000  seriously 
damaged  and  no  longer  habitable.  In 
Romanian  towns  and  villages  another 
100.000  dwellings  were  damaged.  Many 
historical  and  religious  buildings  and 
educational  institutions  were  demolished. 
In  fact,  the  overall  material  damage  by 
the  earthquake  totals  more  than  $1 
billion. 

In  Bucharest  alone,  1,391  persons  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  and  7,576  in- 
jured. The  national  total  is  1,541  dead 
11,275  injured.  Some  of  Romania's  most 
outstanding  artists  and  writers  are 
among  those  killed. 

Many  thousands  more  have  been  left 
homeless  and  bereaved  by  the  loss  of 
loved  ones. 

Assistance  is  coming  from  many 
sources.  The  United  States  has  provided 
medical  supplies,  a  team  of  structural 
engineers,  and  seismologists  to  help 
analyze  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  and 
the  possibility  of  additional  major 
tremors.  Other  countries  and  interna- 
tional organisations  are  taking  steps  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
as  well. 

Mr..  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  passage 
of  the  resolution  originated  in  the  Senate 
and  reported  today  by  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  crippling  earth- 
quake that  struck  Romania  over  a  week 
ago,  and  of  the  substantial  damage  it 
caused  to  that  coimtry's  economy  and 
citizenry.  This  earthquake  came  on  the 
heels  of  massive  floods  in  Romania  In 
1975.  which  followed  severe  droughts  in 
1974.  I  visited  Romania  in  1976  and  saw 
firsthand  the  sacrifices  the  Romanians 
have  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
caused  by  these  natural  disasters  and  to 
get  on  with  the  development  of  their 
country.  It  greatly  saddens  me  to  think 
of  the  inestimable  damage  now  done  to 
the  buildings  and  factories  critical  to  the 


continuing  development  of  Romania,  and 
also  to  the  numerous  public  buildings 
Including  churches  ind  synagogues.  The 
country  may  suffer  over  $1  billion  in  eco- 
nomic losses.  A 

And  that  is  only  yle  material  side  of 
this  most  recent  Romanian  disaster.  Un- 
official estimates  place  the  number  of 
people  killed  at  over  1,387,  with  over 
10,000  injured.  Living  conditions  are  grim 
and  many  families  are  homeless. 

Aid  from  a  number  of  countries  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  and  also  from 
International  organizations,  has  poiured . 
into  Romania.  However,  the  most  im- 
pressive help  has  come  from  the  Ro- 
manians themselves.  Immediately  after 
the  earthquake  Romanian  work  teams 
were  organized  round  the  clock  to  clear 
debris  and  rescue  people  trapped  in  col- 
lapsed buildings.  Paul  Hoffman  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  Bucharest's 
Jewish  kosher  restaurants  have  been 
providing  warm  meals  daily,  the  recipi- 
ents of  these  meals  including  many  non- 
Jews.  Efforts  like  these  by  the  Romanians 
have  provided  at  least  a  semblance  of 
order  in  even  the  most  severely  damaged 
areas.  Romanians  are  demonstrating 
their  resolve  to  carry  on  In  the  presence 
of  hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  let  me  ex- 
press my  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
Romania,  especially  for  those  who  have 
lost  family  and  homes.  But  at  the  same 
time  let  me  voice  my  profound  admira- 
tion for  the  strong  character  and  resili- 
ence of  the  Romanians.  Coimtries  which 
work  hard  to  help  themselves  In  times  of 
emergency  are  especially  deserving  of  aid 
from  the  world  community.  I  would  like, 
therefore,  to  express  my  willingness  to 
introduce  legislation  to  provide  disas- 
ter assistance  to  Romania  If  that  proves 
necessary  when  a  precise  assessment  of 
damage  and  need  is  compiled  by  the  State 
Department. 

I  realize  that  the  United  States  and 
Romania  may  have  political  differences 
from  time  to  time  but  Jiese  differences 
need  not  Interfere  with  the  friendship  be- 
tween our  peoples.  And  aid  in  the  form  of 
disaster  assistance  seems  to  me  only  an 
expression  and  strengthening  of  these 
ties  of  friendship. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  glad  to  support 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12  which 
expresses  condolences  to  the  Romanian 
people  for  losses  they  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake  and  urge  that 
all  possible  assistance  be  rendered. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  pres- 
ently under  consideration. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 


CONSr  DERATION 


AUTHOR  ZING 


AP- 

NA- 
AND 


PROVIDING    FOR 
OF   H.R.   4088, 
PROPRIATIONS      TO 
TIONAL  AERONAUTICS 

SPACE  ADMINISTRATION^ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ty  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  405  and  as^  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re^lution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  405 


adoi  itlon 


Resolved,  That  upon  the 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( 
authorize    appropriations    to 
Aeronautics   and    Space 
research  and  development 
facilities,   and  research   and 
agement,  and  for  other  purposei 
eral  debate,  which  shall  be 
bill   and  shall   continue  not   to 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  min_ 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
consider  the  amendment  In  the 
substitute  recommended  by  the 
on  Science  and  Technology  nov 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
of  amendment,  and  all  points  of 
said  substitute  for  failure  to 
clause  7,  rule  XVI.  are  hereby  w: 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  c 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
port  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
ments  as  may  have  been  adop„ 
Member  may  demand  a  separate 
House  on  any  amendment  ad 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
Committee  amendment  in  the 
substitute.  The  previous 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
ments  thereto  without 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 
out  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tleman  from  Connecticut  (Mi 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
minutes  to  the  distinguished 
from  California  (Mr.  Del 
the  purposes   of  debate  onl 
which  I  yield  myself  such 
consume.    . 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr. 
yield  myself  such  time  as 
sume. 

Mr.    Speaker.    House 
provides  an  open  rule  with 
general  debate  for  the 
H.R.  4088.  the  National 
Space  Administration  .. 
In  order  to  expedite  the  „„.v» 
ess.  the  rule  provides  that  the 
substitute  will  be  in  order  as 
bill  for  the  purpose  of 
addition,  the  rule  provides 
clause  7.  rule  XVI,  which  is 
ness  rule.  The  waiver  is  ..^^^. 
cause  the  committee  substitut ; 
material  not  germane  to  the  oi 
The  rule  also  provides  for  one 
recommit  with  or  without 
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H.R.  4088  authorizes  a  total  of  $4.05 
billion  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  bill  this  past 
Tuesday,  it  was  brought  to  our  attention 
that  there  exists  a  loophole  in  the  Budget 
Act.  H.R.  4088  originally  authorized 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  therefore, 
met  the  May  15  reporting  deadline  ac- 
cording to  the  Budget  Act.  However,  the 
problem  arose  when  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  adopted  a  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  authorized  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  as  well  as  fiscal  year  1978. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  the  com- 
mittee substitute  was  not  germane  to  the 
original  bill  and  therefore,  a  germane- 
ness waiver  was  required.  However,  the 
committee  was  also  told  that  no  Budget 
Act  waiver  was  necessary  since  the  May 
15  reporting  requirement  applies  only  to 
bills  and  resolutions,  but  not  to  amend- 
ments. In  this  case,  the  new  1977  author- 
ization in  the  committee  amendment  did 
not  meet  the  May  15  reporting  require- 
ment but  since  it  was  an  amendment,  a 
Budget  Act  waiver  was  not  required. 

There  is  obviously  a  potential  problem 
because  this  loophole  can  be  used  to  avoid 
the  May  15  reporting  deadline,  without 
obtaining  a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act. 
Since  this  has  now  been  brought  to  the 
attenton  of.  the  House,  I  am  confident 
that  this  matter  will  soon  be  corrected 
before  any  abuses  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  we  adopt  the 
rule  and  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  389,  nays  0, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 


[Roll  No.  82) 

YEAS — 389 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

BadUlo 

Ba  fails 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Beiieuson 


Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 


Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Bvirke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip  Harris 

Butler  Harsha 


Gore 
Oradlson 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 


Byron 
Caputo 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Deliums 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Pish 
Pisher 
Plthlan 
Plippo 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
GUckman 
Goldwater 
Ggodilng 


Heckler 
Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hlllls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 

KUdse 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Le  Pante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 


Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 
Pattison 

Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
.  Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
Quillen 
Raiisback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rcstenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santlnl 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shufeter 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
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Symms 

Walgren 

WUson.  Tex. 

Taylor 

Walker 

Winn 

Thompson 

Walsh 

Wirth 

Thone 

Wampler 

Wolff 

Thornton 

Watkins 

Wright 

Traxler 

Waxman 

Wydier 

Treen 

Weaver 

Wylie 

Trlble 

Weiss 

Yates 

Tucker 

Whalen 

Yatron 

Udall 

White 

Young,  Fla. 

UUman 

Whitehurst 

Young,  Mo. 

Van  Deerlln 

Whitiey 

Young,  Tex. 

Vento 

Whltten 

Zablocki 

Volkmer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Waggonner 

Wiison,  C.  H. 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING--43 

Annunzlo 

Glnn 

Richmond 

Ashley 

Gonzalez 

Roe 

Biaggi 

Hawkins 

Roncallo 

Boland 

Ketchiim 

Scaggers 

Carney 

Koch 

Stump 

Clay 

McCloskey 

Teague 

Collins,  ni. 

McKinney 

Tonry 

Cornwell 

Marriott 

Tsongas 

Derrick 

Meeds 

Vander  Jagt 

Dickinson 

Montgomery 

Vanlk 

Dingell 

Neal 

Wiggins 

Early 

O'Brien 

Young,  Alaska 

Eckhardt 

Oakar 

Zeferetti 

Pary 

Rahall 

Oilman 

Rhodes 

The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs : 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
.     Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Glnn  with  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Tonry. 
Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Cornwell. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ASSASSINATIONS  TO 
MEET  TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  STOKZES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Assassinations  may  be*  permit- 
ted to  sit  today  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Brademas).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
gentleman  tell  us  whether  this  is  just 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  witnesses? 

Mr.  STOKES.  The  select  committee 
is  meeting  in  executive  session  and  is 
receiving  briefing  on  sensitive  materials 
relating  to  the  investigation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  it  is  primarily 
to  hear  witnesses.  The  gentleman  is  not 
planning  to  take  any  definitive  action  of 
which  we  should  be  aware.  He  is  listen- 
ing to  certain  witnesses. 


Mr.  STOKES.  There  will  be  no  specific 
action  taken  with  references  to  witnesses. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  18,  1977,  TO  FILE  REPORT 
TO  ACCOMPANY  H.R.  3965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  March  18,  1977,  to  file 
a  legislative  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
3965,  to  authorize  research,  development 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
aviation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  on  the  bill  H.R. 
4088,  on  which  the  rule  has  just  been 
granted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4088)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4088,  with  Mr. 
McKay  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 


gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  corsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration—NASA— is  today  30  percent  less 
than  in  its  peak  funding  year — 1965.  The 
added  effect  of  the  erosion  of  inflation 
on  buying  power  is  well  known.  Out  of 
the  past  10  years,  NASA  has  had  a  de- 
clining budget  in  5  of  these  years.  The 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978,  which  we  are 
recommending  today,  is  a  modest  in- 
crease over  last  year's  of  9.7  percent 
which  will  only  hold  the  line  on  the 
buying  power  of  NASA. 

Even  under  these  circumstances,  NASA 
has  been  able  to  propose  sound  programs 
for  the  remainder  of  this  decade.  It  is  a 
program  which  will  continue  to  bring  a 
high  return  on  investment  and  direct 
benefits  to  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  world. 

The  vision  and  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  continues  to  give  strength 
and  direction  to  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. It's  worth  noting  today  that  the 
gentleman's  contribution  to  bring  the 
benefit  of  the  space  program  to  the 
American  public  are  second  to  none. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Apphcations,  I  want 
to  recognize  today  the  diligent  and 
thoughtful  efforts  of  all  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  in  developing  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  Each  Member  on  both  pides 
of  the  aisle  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution. Particularly,  I  recognize  the 
contributions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee,  who,  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice,  spent  the 
long  hours  necessary  to  review  the  NASA 
programs  in  depth.  His  knowledge  and 
personal  insight  into  these  complex  pro- 
grams continue  to  be  of  immeasurable 
help  in  establishing  a  sound  bill  and 
strong  NASA  program. 

An  identical  bill  (H.R.  5032)  to  that 
under  consideration  today  was  filed  with 
a  number  of  cosponsors  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  from  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
Again  I  commend  all  the  members  of 
the  con-jnittee  who  have  so  diligently 
worked  on  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

My  remarks  will  primarily  be  directed 
to  the  actions  taken  by  your  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  as  a  result  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Space  Science  and  Applications, 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford) 
distinguished  chaipnan  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation,  Aviation,  and 
Weather  will  cover  those  areas  of  avia- 
tion contained  within  H.R.  4088. 

The  committee  as  a  whole  recommends 
14  changes  to  funding  line  items,  one 
new  section  and  two  new  subsections  not 
included  in  the  original  bill.  A  net  in- 
crease in  research  and  development,  and 
research  and  program  management;  and 
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a  small  reduction  in  constru 
cilities  is  proposed.  A  net  ovei  all 
of  $19.04  million  more  thar 
dent's    budget    submission 
mended.  The  actions  taken 
mittee  and  the  program 
budget  as  submitted  have  the 

First,  increasing  by  $39,500  000 
programs  while  decreasing  bj 
other  areas  of  effort; 

Second,  initiating  a  Spac  t 
and  Lunar  Polar  Orbiter 

Third,  placing  emphasis 
for  industrialization  of  space 

Fourth,  strengthening  th< 
and  NASA  research  and 
effort ; 

Fifth,     placing    more 
weather  and  climate  and 
pulsion  research; 

Sixth,  recognizing  the  mdjor 
bution  that  NASA  can  make 
lution  of  our  national  ener^ 
by    augmenting    solar 
studies  and  general  technology 
ment ;  and 

Seventh,  providing  16 
ment — committee  views — for 
improvement  through  which 
tee  would  seek  to  insure  a  strcjig 
space  program. 

For  the  benefit  of  my 
including  in  the  Record 
summarizes  the  budget  actfcns 
committee  for  fiscal  year  1978 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bil 
mended  by  your  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Space  Science  and  Applications 
total  of  22  hearings  in 
and    January   and    Februar; 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  NASA 
key  industrial  contractors  to 
NASA  fiscal  year  1976-77 
f  ormance  and  the  fiscal  year 
request.  Testimony  was  also 
representatives  of  NASA, 
Force,  the  European  Space 
members  of  the  industrial 
community  on  NASA  relatec 
The    aeronautical    programs 
were  covered  separately  by 
mittee  on  Transportation, 
Weather. 

For  use  of  the  Members  s^me 
financial  indicators  of  the 
year  1976-77  programs  are 

NASA's  operating  plan  for 
1977  is  equal  to  the -amount 
to  NASA— $3.69  billion— plus 
reprogramed  from   1975 
from  savings  on  the  Apollo 
project,  and  $31,78  million  s 
appropriation  made  to  meet 
civil  service  pay  increases. 

The  significant  adjustmen 
th^  operating  budget  for  flsca  1 
were: 

Transfer    of    $30    million 
Shuttle  to  facilitate  timely 
current  test  objectives, 

"fransfer  of  $0.5  million  to 
astronomy  and  $0.8  million 
planetary  exploration  for 
porting  efforts. 
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Transfer  of  $0.2  million  to  the  tech- 
nology utilization  program. 

Earmarking  of  $0.2  million  within  the 
applications  program  for  studies  of 
Earth  resources  operational  systems. 

Earmarking  of  $3.5  million  for  identifi- 
cation and  verification  of  energy  tech- 
nologies, and  $2.5  million  for  solar  satel- 
lite power  systems  studies. 

These  actions  were  consistent  with 
positions  adopted  by  your  committee. 
Offsetting  internal  budget  adjust- 
ments were  made  to  accommodate  these 
changes. 

Unobligated  balances  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  transition  quarter,  and  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1977  are  following  nor- 
mal patterns.  Carryover  operational 
funds  will  amoimt  to  no  more  than  sev- 
eral weeks  and  are  consistent  with  good 
financial  discipline. 

Inflation  continues  to  erode  the  NASA 
budget;  however,  the  fiscal  year  1977  to 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  increase  approxi- 
mates the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  last 
year  without  increasing  the  NASA  pur- 
chasing power.  Based  on  a  fiscal  year 
1973  actual  NASA  budget  of  $3.4  billion, 
a  budget  of  $4.9  billion  would  be  required 
to  maintain  the  fiscal  year  1973  NASA 
purchasing  power — based  on  the  GNP 
inflator. 

NASA's  estimate  of  the  total  develop- 
ment costs  for  15  major  programs  shows 
growth  in  three:  the  High  Energy  As- 
tronomy Observatory— HEAO,  Viking, 
and  Landsat^C.  The  Landsat-C  increase 
represents  Inclusion  of  sensor  develop- 
ment previously  carried  as  a  separate 
item,  while  HEAO  and  Viking  reflect  in- 
flation effects. 

The  fiscal  year  1978  NASA  budget  re- 
quest to  Congress — $4,035  billion — rep- 
resents $18.9  million  reduction  in  the 
NASA  research  and  development  request 
to  the  OfiSce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et— OMB. 

Significant  reductions  and  deferrals 
include: 

Reduction  In  solar  power  satellite 
technology  studies; 

Deferral  of  Lunar  Polar  Orbiter  pro- 
gram; 

Deferral  of  space  industrialization  def- 
inition studies; 

Reduction  in  advanced  programs  ac- 
tivity;  and 

Deferral  of  solar  electric  propulsion 
stage  studies. 

Budget  amendments  subsequent  to  the 
original  submission  restored  $10  million 
for  Viking  follow-on  mission  studies  and 
$5  million  for  Landsat-4  backup  space- 
craft effort. 

Total  NASA  Center  requests  to  NASA 
Headquarters  for  research  and  develop- 
ment was  $195  million  more  than  the 
budget  request  to  Congress.  Key  among 
items  not  recommended  to  OMB — total 
$76.1  million — for  fiscal  year  1978  were: 

The  High  Energy  Astronomy  Ob- 
servatory— HEAO-C  compatability  with 
the  Space  Shuttle ; 

A  HEAO-D  program ; 


Elements  of  the  materials  processing 
payload  development  program;  and 

Buildup  of  research  and  technology 
supporting  effort. 

Your  committee  recommends  13 
changes  to  budget  line  items  in  space  re- 
lated areas.  I  am  including  a  table  of 
those  changes  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members.  The  total  net 
dollar  change  to  the  NASA  request — ex- 
clusive of  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment— is  $13.54  million  which  is 
comprised  of  $60.9  million  of  increases 
and  $47.36  million  of  decreases.  These 
recommended  changes  are  as  follows: 

Space  flight  operations :  $5  million  in- 
crease for  space  industrializations 
studies;  $2  million  decrease  in  opera- 
tional capabilities  development  based  on 
projected  economies  in  upper  stage  pro- 
curement. 

Expendable  launch  vehicles:  $7  mil- 
lion decrease  in  support  activities  as- 
sociated with  conventional  launch  vehi- 
cle procurement  and  launch. 

Physics  and  astronomy :  $5  million  in- 
crease in  supporting  research  and 
technology  directed  to  the  university 
fundamental  research  effort. 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration:  $7 
million  increase  for  initiation  of  the 
limar  polar  orbiter  program;  $5  mfliion 
decrease  in  studies  for  Mars  follow-on 
programs;  $1  million  increase  in  sup- 
porting research  and  technology  efforts. 

Space  applications:  $5  million  increase 
in  weather  and  climatic  research;  $26.9 
million  transferred  to  earth  resources 
operational  systems  line  item — Land- 
sat-D. 

Earth  resources  operational  systems: 
$26.9  million  transferred  from  space  ap- 
plication in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
an  operational  systems  line  item  and  the 
near  operational  nature  of  Landsat-D. 

Space  research  and  technology :  $4  mil- 
lion increase  in  research  and  technology 
base  with  $2  million  specifically  ear- 
marked for  advanced  propulsion  re- 
search.   , 

Energy  technology  applications:  $5 
million  increase  for  technology  studies 
for  solar  satellite  power. 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition :  $3  mil- 
lion decrease  based  on  expected  eco- 
nomics of  operation. 

Technology  utilization:  $1  million  in- 
crease for  augmentation  of  dissemina- 
tion activities  and  a  cost-benefits  anal- 
ysis of  the  program. 

Construction  of  facilities:  $0.86  million 
deferral  of  immersion  tank  at  the  John- 
son Space  Center;  $2.60  million  defer- 
ral o*"  chemical  waste  disposal  facilities, 
Michoud  assembly  facilities;  $6  million 
rescission  of  prior  authorization  for 
launch  complex-39,  Kennedy  Space 
Center — Space  Shuttle  facilities. 

Research  and  program  management: 
$1  million  increase  to  provide  increased 
travel  funds  for  program-related  activi- 
ties. 
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H.R.  4088— COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1978  NASA  AUTHORIZATION:  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(In  thousands  o(  dollars| 


Sub-line:  Line  item 


Tiscal  year 

1977  House 

authorization 


Fiscal  year 

NASA 

request 


Committee 

action    Remarks 


l(aXl):  Space  Shuttle -- %\,m.m 

l(aX2):  Space  fli£ht  operations - - 198,200 

151, 400 


l(aX3):  Expendable  launch  vehicles. 

UaX4):  - 

l(aX5): 


Physics  and  astronomy. 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration. 


l(aX6):  Life  sciences 

l(aX7):  Space  applications. 


l(aX8):  Earth  resources  operation  system. 
l(aX9):  Aero,  research  and  development.. 
l(a)(10):  Space  research  and  technology.. 
l(aXll):  Energy  technology  applicatrons.. 
l(aX12):  Tracking  and  data  acquisition... 
l(aX13):  Technology  utilization 


169, 800 
193, 100 


22, 125 
185, 700 

13,500 

192, 100 

83,600 

8,500 

254, 000 

8,400 


Jl,  349, 200 
267,800 

136. 500 
224. 200 
158, 200 


33.300 
233.800 


231,000 

97.700 

4,500 

281.  700 

8.100 


Same 
270,  800 

129, 500 
229  200 
161. 200 


Same 
211,900 

26.900 

236. 500 

101.  700 

9.500 

278.  700 

9.100 


-f  5M  space  industrialization  studies. 
— 2M  decrease,  upper  stages. 

—  7m  decrease  in  supporting  activities. 

-f  5M  supporting  research  and  technology. 

-i-7M  initiate  development  of  Lunar  Polar  Orbiter. 

-f  IM  augment  supporting  research  and  technology. 

—  5M  decrease  Maru  Follow-on  Definition. 

— 26.9M  transfer  to  Earth  resource  operational  systems. 
+5M  augment  efforts  in  weather  and  climate. 
+26.9  transfer  of  Landsat-0  from  space  application. 
4-5.5M  increase  R.  &  T.  base  and  add  agricultural  A/C. 
-(-4M  Research  and  technology  base  (+2iyfl  adv.  prop.  tech). 
4-5M  satellite  solar  power  studies. 
— 3M  general  reduction. 
-flM  increase  to  cover  inflation  and  cost  benefits  study. 


Subtotal,  research  and  development 2,768,525        3,026.000         3.047,500 


l(bXl):  Oryden  Flight  Research  Center,  central  hydraulic  system 

l(bx2):  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  technical  processing  facilities 

l(bX3):  Jet  propulsion  laboratory,  modification  for  neismic  protection — 

l(bX4):  Johnson  Space  Center,  modification  in  central  heating  and  cooling  plant. 

l(bX5):  Kennedy  Space  Center,  utility  control  system 

l(bX6):  Langley  Research  Center,  mam  heating  plant 


l(bX7):  Laigo-Unitary  plan  wind  tunnel 

l(bX8):  Lewis  Research  Center,  modification  of  central  chilled  water  system 

l(bX9):  National  Space  Technology  Laboratories,  modification  utility  control  system.. 

l(bXlO);  Largo  aeronautical  facilities - 

l(bXlOXA):  Langley  Research  Center.  National  transonic  facility 

l(bXlOXB):  Ames  Research  Center.  40-by-80  subsonic  wind  tunnel _ 

l(bXll):  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  64-meter  antenna  components  (various 
locations). 

l(bX12):  Space  Shuttle  facilities  (various  locations) 

l(bX13);  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Shuttle  payload  facility — - 

l(bX14):  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  facilities  (various  locations) 

l(bX15):  Minor  new  construction  and  addition 

l(bX16):  Facility  planning  and  design -- 

Subtotal,  construction  of  facilities 

1(c):  Research  and  program  management .— 


420 

3.100 

2.830 

2.540 

2.130 

790 

980 

860 

620 


Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


23,500 

13.500 
1.750 

65, 740 
6,410 

18,900 
5,950 

11,700 


Same 
Same 
Same 

62,280 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


117,000 
810, 455 


161.800 
846,989 


158. 340 
847. 989 


'.86M  immersion  tank  at  JSC.  -2.6M  mods  at  Michoud. 


■fl  Increase  for  travel. 


The  committee  reviewed  the  bill  before 
you  today  section  by  section.  In  the  space 
related  areas,  sectional  changes  in  lan- 
guage are  proposed  which  differ  from  the 
previous  bill  enacted: 

A  "hew  subparagraph  (i)  paragraph  1 
(b)  to  rescind  prior  year — fiscal  year 
1977 — authorization  for  launch  complex 
39  construction  of  facilities  in  the  amoLmt 
of  $6  million  no  longer  required  with  the 
authorization  recommended  in  the  cur- 
rent bill. 

A  change  in  language  to  section  6 
which  provides  continuing  authority  to 
NASA  for  procurement  of  lease  services 
for  a  tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  as 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

A  new  section  7  which  would  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  $95  million  for  Space 
Shuttle  fiscal  year  1977  such  sums  as 
may  be  supplementally  appropriated  to 
augment  the  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  phase,  and  production 
phase  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Orbiter  pro- 
gram while  remaining  within  the  total 
NASA  program  cost  commitments. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  changes 
noted,  your  committee  is  recommending 
a  number  of  committee  views.  These 
views  encompass  a  niunber  of  significant 
issues  of  emphasis  and  policy.  These  are 
incoiTX)rated  into  the  legislative  report 
accompanying  the  bill. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  provides 
in  somewhat  more  detail  an  analysis  of 
actions  recommended  and  a  statement 
of  views  recommended  by  your  subcom- 
mittee. 

SPACE   SHUTTLE 

NASA  requested  $1,349,200,000,  for 
Space  Shuttle  for  fiscal  year  1978.  Your 


committee  reviewed  the  progress  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  program  and  found  it  to 
be  within  cost  and  on  schedule.  There- 
fore, the  committee  recommends  no  in- 
crease in  the  fiscal  year  1978  request  for 
Space  Shuttle.  However,  the  committee 
observes  that  a  highly  complex  program 
with  a  demanding  schedule  such  as  the 
Shuttle  could  effectively  use  increased 
funding  for  both  the  design,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  phase  and  in- 
itial Shuttle  Orbiter  production  phase  of 
the  program  while  remaining  within  the 
NASA  total  cost  conmiitments.  So  that 
such  authority  might  be  available,  your 
committee  has  added  a  new  section  7  to 
the  bill  authorizing  an  increase  not  to 
exceed  $95,000,000  for  Space  Shuttle  in 
fiscal  year  1977  bringing  the  total  au- 
thorized to  $1,383,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977  in  the  event  that  additional  appro- 
priated funds  become  available. 

SPACE   FLIGHT    OPERATIONS 

NASA  requested  $267,800,000  for  space 
flight  operations  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
Within  this  line  item  your  committee 
increased  advanced  programs  $5,000,000 
and  reduced  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tem operations  capability  development 
$2,000,000  resulting  in  a  total  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $270,800,000  for 
space  fiight  operations  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  NASA  requested  in  submissions  to 
OMB  a  budget  containing  studies  pro- 
grams for  space  industrialization.  All 
funds  for  this  effort  were  deleted  from 
the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  requests.  It 
has  been  the  position  of  the  committee 
that  all  reasonable  steps  should  be  taken 
to  gain  the  full  potential  of  practical 
space  application  at  the  earliest  possible 


time.  Studies  are  required  to  demonstrate 
the  need  for  and  value  of  space  indus- 
trialization in  order  to  address  the  long- 
range  goals  and  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
civilian  space  program.  Continuation  of 
these  studies  in  fiscal  year  1978  will  pro- 
vide definitive  cost  estimates  to  guide  in 
the  determination  as  to  proceeding  in 
subsequent  years  with  industrialization 
of  space. 

Recent  events  indicate  that  private 
industry  can  develop  upper  stages  with- 
out Government-funded  development. 
Therefore,  the  committee  reduced  space 
transportation  system  operations  capa- 
bility development  by  $2,000,000  in  rec- 
ognition that  economies  can  be  realized. 

EXPENDABLE    LAUNCH    VEHICLES 

NASA  requested  $136,500,000  for  the 
expendable  laimch  vehicle  program  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  Within  this  line  item  the 
committee  decreased  supporting  activi- 
ties by  $7,000,000.  The  committee  notes 
that  NASA  has  made  efforts  toward  con- 
solidating all  launch  activities  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Space  Flight  and  because  of  the 
maturity  of  the  program  the  committee 
recognizes  the  ability  to  achieve  greater 
economies  in  this  area.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  that  a  total  of 
$129,500,000  be  authorized  for  the  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicle  program  in 
fiscal  year  1978. 

PHYSICS    AND    ASTRONOMY 

NASA  requested  $224,200,000  for 
physics  and  astronomy  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1978.  Within  this  line  item  the  com- 
mittee increased  supporting  research  and 
technology  programs  by  $5,000,000  re- 
sulting in  a  total  recommended  author- 
ization of  $229,200,000  for  physics  and 
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NASA  requested  $158,200, 
and  planetary  exploration  ir 
1978.  Within  this  line  item 
tee  Increased  supporting 
technol^y  programs  by  $1. 
added  $7,000,000  for  Initiatic^n 
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The  committee  fully  supports  a  logical 
and  productive  next  step  to  the  highly 
successful  Viking  mission  but  believes 
that  the  definition  of  this  mission  can 
be  accomplished  with  less  funding. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
a  decrease  of  $5,000,000  resulting  in  a 
total  authorization  of  $10,000,000  for 
Mars  follow-on  definition  studies. 

SPACE    APPLICATIONS 

NASA  requested  $233,800,000  for  space 
apphcations  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Within 
this  line  item  the  committee  transferred 
$26,900,000  for  the  Landsat-D  program 
to  a  new  line  item  entitled  "Earth  Re- 
sources Operational  Systems"  and  in- 
creased weather  and  climate  observation 
and  forecasting  by  $5,000,000  resulting 
in  a  total  recommended  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1978  of  $211,900,000  for  space 
applications. 

Funds  for  weather  and  climate  obser- 
vation and  forecasting  declined  from 
fiscal  year  1976  to  fiscal  year  1977.  A  fur- 
ther reduction  was  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  Coupled  with  the  effects  of 
infiation  this  decline  was  assessed  by  the 
committee  as  having  an  unfavorable  ef- 
fect on  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
weather  and  climate  research  and  devel- 
opment effort.  Therefore,  the  increase  of 
$5,000,000  was  provided  to  maintain  a 
reasonably  constant  level  in  program  ef- 
fort for  fiscal  year  1978. 

EARTH    RESOURCES    OPERATIONAL    SYSTEMS 

The  committee  has  added  a  new  line 
item  entitled  "Earth  Resources  Opera- 
tional Systems"  to  the  fiscal  year  1978 
NASA  authorization  bill  and  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  line  item  the  funding  re- 
quested under  space  applications  for 
Landsat-D.  Landsat-D  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  new  initiative  to  advance  the 
technology  and  techniques  for  Earth  re- 
sources remote  sensing  by  utilizing  the 
capabilities  of  the  second  generation  ex- 
perimental multispectral  scanner,  the 
ttiemfltic  mapper,  currently  under  de- 
velopment. The  project  will  also  test  a 
total  end-to-end  data  acquisition,  proc- 
essing, dissemination  ,and  analysis  sys- 
tem by  bringing  the  data  to  the  users  in 
a  timely  fsishion — 5  to  7  days — on  a 
routine  basis. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  out- 
standing success  of  Landsat  1  and  2,  the 
expected  results  of  Landsat-C,  and  the 
goals  of  this  project  justify  moving  for- 
ward to  an  operational  remote  sensing 
system  to  assure  various  users  timely  and 
accurate  land  use  data,  crop  forecasting, 
and  betetr  management  of  our  Nation's 
resources. 

The  insertion  of  this  new  line  item 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  inhibition 
to  continuing  research  and  development 
activity  for  the  improvement  of  this  Na- 
tion's remote  sensing  technology  and  ca- 
pability as  embodied  in  such  programs 
as  thematic  mapper,  heat  capacity  map- 
ping mission,  and  other  application  and 
demonstration  activity.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  $26,900,000  for 
Earth  resources  operational  systems  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

SPACE    RESEARCH    AND    TECHNOLOCT 

NASA  requested  $97,700,000  for  space 
research  and  technology  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  Within  this  line  item 


the  committee  increased  the  research 
and  technology  base  $4,000,000  to  offset 
infiation  and  to  augment  advanced  pro- 
pulsion technology  resulting  in  a  total 
recommended  authorization  of  $101,- 
700.000  for  space  research  and  tech- 
nology programs. 

NASA  requested  $65,900,000  for  re- 
search and  technology  base  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  The  committee  in- 
creased this  amount  $4,000,000  for  the 
total  authorization  of  $69,900,000  for  re- 
search and  technology  base  programs 
including  $2,000,000  for  advanced  pro- 
pulsion technology.  The  increase  for 
advanced  propulsion  concepts  is  based 
on  a  belief  that  a  major  advance  in  pro- 
pulsion is  necessary  to  augment  chemical 
propulsion  capability  to  realize  a  num- 
ber of  longer  term  space  program  oppor- 
tunities. The  $2,000,000  for  advanced 
propulsion  technology  should  be  directed 
toward  an  expanded  program  of  funda- 
mental research  and  exploratory  de- 
velopment in  new  propulsion  concepts 
including  gaseous  nuclear  engines,  nu- 
clear electric  propulsion,  atomic  and 
metallic  hydrogen,  and  laser  propulsion 
and  excluding  "solar  sailing"  concepts.  . 

ENERGY    TECHNOLOGY    APPLICATIONS 

NASA  requested  $4,500,000  for  energy 
technology  applications  activities  in  fis- 
cal year  1978.  Within  the  line  item,  the 
committee  increased  energy  system 
satellite  solar  power  systems  by  $5,000.- 
000  resulting  in  a  total  recommended 
authorization  of  $9,500,000  for  energy 
technology,  applications  in  fiscal  year 
1978.  NASA  requested  $1,000,000  for 
energ>'  systems/satellite  solar  power  sys- 
tem studies  in  fiscal  year  1978.  The  com- 
mittee increased  this  amount  $5,000,000 
for  a  total  authorization  of  $6,000,000  to 
significantly  broaden  the  system  defini- 
tion effort  and  to  initiate  a  comprehen- 
sive environmental  impact  and  benefit 
analysis.  The  committee  carefully  re- 
viewed the  merits  of  this  program  and 
believes  that  solar  satellite  systems  con- 
cepts offer  an  exciting  and  challenging 
possibility  for  meeting  future  energy 
needs.  -^ 

TRACKING    AND    DATA    ACQUISITION 

The  committee  decreased  the  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  program  budget  re- 
quest of  $281,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1978 
by  $3,000,000  as  a  result  of  a  .thorough 
review  of  anticipated  workload  of  ths 
total  tracking  systems. 

The  committee  commends  the  OflSce  of 
Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition  for  their 
continued  excellent  performance  while 
recognizing  thfeir  ability  to  achieve 
greater  economies  in  this  area.  Therefore, 
the  committee  recommends  that  a  total 
of  $278,700,000  be  authorized  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1978  for  the  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  program. 

TECHNOLOGY   UTILIZATION 

NASA  has  requested  $8,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  activities  in  tech- 
nology utilization  area  which  is  identical 
to  the  fiscal  year  1977  request.  The  com- 
mittee observes  that  this  is  a  relatively 
small  investment  to  guarantee  a  high  re- 
turn on  the  research  and  development 
dollars  invested  in  the  NASA  mainline 
programs.  Consequently,  the  committee 
increased  by  $^0,000  the  technology 
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utilization  program  to  offset  the  effect  Center  to  support  the  shuttle  program,  al  of  real  property,  custodial  services, 
of  infiation  and  provide  latitude  to  con-  The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  security,  maintenance,  utilities,  commu- 
tinue  to  strengthen  the  program.  There-  proper  crew  training  in  a  weightless  en-  nications,  business  computer  support, 
fore,  the  committee  recommends  $9,100,-  vironment.  However,  NASA  has  not  sub-  printing,  and  supplies.  In  many  cases, 
000  for  technology  utilization  for  fiscal  stantiated  this  facility  on  the  basis  of  an  the  funds  actually  go  to  local  contrac- 
year  1978.  To  assure  that  the  technology  8-year  life  cycle  cost.  Facilities  already  tors  who  perform  the  work, 
utilization  effort  is  evaluated,  the  com-  exist  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen-  research  and  program  management 
mittee  requests  that  within  the  increase  ter  and  the  committee  is  concerned  about  NASA  requested  $846,989,000  for  civil 
of  $1,000,000  NASA  conduct  a  cost-bene-  the  added  cost  incurred  in  operating  two  staff  needed  to  perform  in-house  re- 
fits analysis  of  the  program  and  report  facilities.  Since  the  cost  of  operation  and  search  and  to  manage  the  R.  &  D.  pro- 
the  results  of  that  effort  to  the  commit-  maintenance  outweigh  the  cost  of  initial  grams,  and  other  instiutional  effort  such 
tee  not  later  than  December  31.  1977  construction  and  since  existing  facili-  as  utilities,  travel,  maintenance,  opera- 
coNSTRucTioN  OF  FAciLniEs  tles  are  available,  the  committee  recom-  tion  of  facilities,  technical  and  adminis- 

NASA  has  submitted  a  request  for  ni^nds  that  $860,000  be  deferred  and  no  trative  support  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
$161,800,000  for  design,  construction,  re-  ^'"^  ^^^"^  ^°^'  ^^^^  facility  be  included  in  The  committee  notes  with  approval 
habilitation,  and  modifit^tion  of  facili-  ^^^  ^"^-  the  effort  that  NASA  made  in  holding 
ties  in  support  of  prograrn  and  associated  michoud  manufacturing  facility  estimated  research  and  program  man- 
activities.  The  construction  of  facilities  NASA  requested  $18,610,000  for  modi-  agement  costs  at  essentially  the  fiscal 
by  program  oflBce  is:  fication  of  manufacturing  and  final  as-  year  1977  level — except  for  Federal  pay 
s         fl,^                                  ,„„  ,  „  -.  sembly    facilities   for   External   Tanks,  increases.    This    was    achieved    despite 

Space  applications 3  lOo' 000  Michoud  Assembly  Facility.  Within  this  substantial  increases  in  labor  and  util- 

Aeronauticai  research  and  tech-       '       '  line  item  NASA  has  requested  $2,600,000  ity  rates,  and  in  the  costs  of  travel. 

noiogy 37,980,000  for  the  construction  of  a  chemical  waste  The  committee  finds  that  in  the  ma- 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition.      1, 750, 000  treatment      facility.      The      committee  jority  of  cases  the  economy  measures 

Center  operations 10,190.000  strongly  supports  facilities  which  con-  instituted  by  NASA  have  been  absorbed 

NASA  Comptroller 36,630,000  tribute    to    maintaining    a    clean    and  without  significant  impact  to  the  re- 

healthy  environment.  The  waste  prod-  search  and  development  mission.   The 

Total „ 161.800.000  yg^g  emminating  from  the  manufacture  exception  is  travel.  This  budget  category 

That  portion  of  the  facilities  associ-  of  the  external  tank  for  the  shuttle  pro-  has  been  increasingly  constrained  in  re- 

ated  V7ith  space  applications  is  $123,400.-  gram  are  highly  toxic.  cent  years  to  the  point  where  the  amount 

000;  aeronautical  facilities  is  $38,400,000.  Presently,  NASA  uses  deep  injection  requested  for  fiscal  year  1978  is  inade- 

Major  increases  were  for  the  space  well  waste  dispell  which  has  proved  to  quate,  especially  in  the  area  of  profes- 

shuttle  program  wiiich  totals  $65,740,000  be  satisfactory.  The  proposed  chemical  sional   travel.   The   committee   believes 

to  increase  launch  capability  to  40  mis-  waste  treatment  facility  is  to  improve  that   the   climate  for  innovation,   and 

sions  per  year,  and  to  support  manufac-  waste  disposal  and  conserve  water.  The  therefore  the  future  viability  of  NASA 

turing  of  the  external  tank  at  Michoud  committee  notes  that  the  proposed  chem-  as  a  research  institution,  will  be  dimin- 

assembly  facility.  ical  waste   treatment  faciUty   has   not  ished  by  further  reductions  in  travel.  Ac- 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  NASA  been  designed  and  while  a  preliminary  cordingly.  the  committee,  to  restore 
request  and  has  determined  that  it  is  in  engineering  report  has  been  prepared,  travel  approximately  to  the  fiscal  year 
the  best  interest  of  the  program  to  de-  that  report  mentions  the  need  for  bench  1977  level,  added  $1,000,000  to  the 
lete  the  crew  training  facilities  at  the  scale  experiments  to  support  design.  The  amount  for  research  and  program  man- 
Johnson  Space  Center  because  existing  committee  believes  that  the  complexity  agement.  for  a  total  authorization  of 
facilities  appear  sufficient  and  more  eco-  of  the  facility  requires  the  satisfactoi-y  $847,989,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
nomical  to  accomplishing  the  training  completion  of  bench  scale  experiments  I  would  now  like  to  address  the  space 
mission.  The  amount  deleted  is  $860,000.  and  completion  of  final  design  in  order  applications  program. 

The  committee  has  also  reviewed  the  to  better  evaluate  the  performance  risks  The  objective  of  the  space  applications 
chemical  waste  facility  proposed  for  the  and  total  costs  before  start  of  construe-  program  is  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
Michoud  assembly  plant  and  has  con-  tion.  The  committee  therefore  recom-  velopment  activities  that  demonstrate 
eluded  that  additional  design  and  bench  mends  that  the  $2,600,000  for  chemical  and  transfer  the  applications  of  space- 
scale  testing  is  necessary  to  further  eval-  waste  treatment  facilities  be  deferred  related  technology,  systems  and  other 
uate  the  technological  process  and  in  bringing  the  total  recommended  for  mod-  capabilities  which  can  be  effectively  ap- 
order  to  determine  the  total  estimated  iflcation  of  manufacturing  and  final  as-  pUed  and  used  for  down-to-Earth  prac- 
cost  with  a  higher  degree  of  certainty,  sembly  facilities  for  External  Tanks,  tical  benefits.  These  R.  &  D.  activites  are 
The  amount  deferred  is  $2,600,000.  Michoud  Assembly  Facility  to  $16,010,-  grouped  in  the  following  general  areas: 

In  a  review  of  the  facilities  for  Laimch  000  for  fiscal  year  1978.  Earth  resources  detection  and  monitor- 
Complex  No.  39,  it  has  been  noted  that  research  and  program  management  ing.  Earth  dynamics  monitoring  and 
$6,000,000  of  the  prior  year  authoriza-  The  research  and  program  manage-  forecasting,  ocean  condition  monitoring 
tion — fiscal  year  1977— had  not  been  ap-  ment  authorization  provides  for  the  civil  and  forecasting,  environmental  quality 
propriated.  NASA,  in  its  current  request,  service  staff  necessary  for  the  in-house  monitoring,  weather  and  chmate  obser- 
had  included  this  unappropriated  research  and  development,  and  the  man-  vation  and  forecasting,  materials  proc- 
amount.  The  committee  therefore,  rec-  power  to  plan  and  manage  the  R.  &  D.  essing  in  space,  space  communications, 
ommends  rescission  of  $6,000,000  of  the  program.  It  also  provides  for  the  opera-  and  applications  explorer  missions, 
fiscal  year  1977  authorization,  but  is  au-  tion,  maintenance,  and  administrative  In  each  of  these  areas,  programs  are 
thorizing  the  full  amount  requested  by  support  of  the  NASA  headquarters  and  being  conducted  and  planned  to  contrib- 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  1978.  field  centers.  "te  to  the  solution  of  pressing  national. 

The  amount  of  $6,500,000  of  the  fiscal  The  amount  recommended  for  fiscal  as  well  as  international,  problems  and 

year  1976  authorization  for  the  40-by-  year  1978  is  $847,989,000  which  is  essen-  needs. 

80-foot  subsonic  wind  timnel  at  the  Ames  tially  level  with  the  amoimt  for  fiscal  Earth  resources  detection  and  moni- 

Research  Center  has  not  been  appropri-     year    1977 exclusive    of    Federal    pay  toring. — The  effective  utilization  of  the 

ated.  NASA  requested  the  full  amount  raises.  This  was  achieved  in  spite  of  sub-  world's  finite  natural  resources  requires 

and    the    committee    recommends    the  stantial    across-the-board   increases   in  that  their  extent  and  accessibility  be 

amount  requested.  However,  the  commit-  the  cost  of  utilities,  support  contractor  surveyed,  that  their  changes  be  moni- 

tee  recommends  rescinding  $6,500,000  of  labor  rates,  and  travel.  tored  and  that  systems  for  wisely  man- 

the  fiscal  year  1976  authorization.  The  number  of  permanent  civil  service  aging  their  exploration  be  developed.  In 

JOHNSON  space  center  cnd-of-year  positions  was  reduced  by  79,  the  Earth  resources  survey  area,  two  ob- 

NASA  submitted  a  request  of  $860,000  to  23,737.  Of  the  total  R.  &  P.M.  amount,  jectives  have  been  established:  First  to 
for  construction  of  crew  training  facili-  76.6  percent  is  intended  to  cover  the  develop  the  capabilities  for  remotely  sen- 
ties,  principallv  a  water  immersion  tank,  costs  of  compensation  of  these  people.  sing  the  Earth  s  resources  from  aircraft 
to  be  constructed  at  the  Johnson  Space  The  remaining  funds  cover  travel  rent-  and  spacecraft  m  order  to  perform  com- 
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prehensive  global  surveys 
to  apply  the  results  to 
management,  mineral  and 
ploration,  land  use 
proving    the    quality    of 
Achieving  these  objectives 
an  information  base  that 
the   management   of    the 
sources. 

Significant  activities  are 
the  applications  systems 
transfer — ASVT-^and 
ects.  The  ASVT  activities 
demonstrate  to  the  user 
remotely    obtained 
satellites  and 
pabilities   that  may 
ment  and /or  complement 
gathering   systems.    The 
cant  demonstration  taking 
large  area  crop  inventory 
LACIE — an   experiment   i 
data  to  determine  wheat 
the  North  American 
tension  to  the  entire  work . 
the  third   Earth   resource; 
satellite,  is  being  preparec 
in  early  fiscal  year  1978:  it 
to  gather  multispectral 
resources  after  Landsats  1 
to  operate. 

The  thematic  mapper  to  be  flown  to 
Landsat-D  will  provide  a 
provement  in  the  quality 
of   remotely   sensed 
agery  due  to  its  higher 
and  additional  spectral 
improvements  in  data  qua 
hance  the  utility  of  remote 
mineral  and  petroleum 
pand  the  application  of 
techniques    to    small-field 
areas  worldwide,  and 
crease  the  number  and  prec 
and  water  inventory 
United  States. 

Earth  dsTiamics  monitoring  and  fore- 
casting.—This  program's  ef  orts  are  di- 
rected toward  observing  1  le  physical 
character  and  dynamic  mc  ;ions  of  the 
Earth.  This  information  wi  1  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  our  know  edge  of  the 
Earth's  gravity  and  magne  ic  field  fac- 
tors which  are  important  forlresource 
sessment;  improvement  of 
veying  and  control  technlqbes 
monitoring  of  local  topographic 
and  improvement  of  oiu* 
earthquake  mechanisms.  Cokitinuing 
forts  will  be  focused  on  vali<  ation 
various  plate  motion  measui  ement 
niques.  The  motions  of  thes  s 
plates — tectonic  plates — wh|ch 
the  surface  of  the  Earth 
causes  of  large  earthquake 
netic  field  satellite — Magsat 
cations  explorer,  will  provide 
tion  needed  to  allow  the  U.l 
Survey  to  update  maps  of 
magnetic  field,  to  develop  njodels 
global  magnetic  field,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  geoloiic 
of  the  Earth.  Studies  basec 
data  are  expected  to  proviqe 
formation  for  location  of 
sources  such  as  coal,  oil,  anc 

Ocean  condition  monitorifig 
casting. — The  monitoring 
ing  of  sea  state  conditions, 
terns  and  ocean  circulation 
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important  implications  for  improving 
operations  and  costs  associated  with  ship 
routing,  offshore  activities,  fishing,  and 
for  improved  weather  forecasting.  The 
program  objectives  will  be  achieved 
through  the  development  of  space  plat- 
forms and  related  research  as  part  of  a 
concerted  NASA/user  effort  to  develop 
a  global  monitoring  and  forecasting  ca- 
pability for  the  oceans.  Data  on  the  sea 
surface  topography  are  currently  being 
acquired  with  the  geodynamic  experi- 
mental ocean  satellite — GEOS-3— 
launched  in  1975. 

Seasatr-A  will  be  the  first  satellite  hav- 
ing the  extensive  capability  for  observ- 
ing and  monitoring  ocean  conditions; 
upon  its  launch  in  mid-1978,  Seasat  is 
expected  to  demonstrate  and  validate  the 
use  of  ocean  data  for  achieving  operat- 
ing economies  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

Environmental  quality  monitoring. — 
The  pollution  monitoring  program  has 
as  its  objective  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  systems  capable  of 
identifying  and  measuring  pollutants  in 
the  air  and  water  on  global  and  regional 
scales.  A  major  focus  of  attention  is  up- 
per atmospheric  pollution;  in  this  par- 
ticular area,  efforts  are  concentrated  on : 
First,  determining  the  present  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  for  use  as  a  base- 
line against  which  the  long-term  trends 
of  atmospheric  pollutants  can  be  meas- 
ured; second,  monitoring  changes  in  the 
composition  from  established  patterns 
with  respect  to  time  and  place;  and  third, 
atmospheric  constituents  and  their  be- 
havior into  atmospheric  circulation-re- 
lated environmental  quality  models. 

Two  spacecraft  currently  under  de- 
velopment will  provide  a  significant 
amount  of  new  data  on  atmospheric  and 
water  pollution.  The  first  of  these,  Nim- 
bug-G,  is  scheduled  for  a  1978  launch. 
The  second,  the  stratospheric  aerosol  and 
gas  experiment,  and  applications  explor- 
er mission,  will  be  launched  in  1979. 

Weather  and  climate  observation  and 
forecasting. — Reliable  short-  and  long- 
term  weather  forecasts  can  mean  sav- 
ings of  life,  property,  and  money.  The 
weather  and  climate  program  is  directed 
toward  the  application  of  satellite  data 
to  problems  in  detection,  prediction,  and 
early  warning  of  severe  storms  and  the 
improvements  of  our  capability  for  mid- 
range — 1-14  days — and  long-range — cli- 
matic— weather  prediction.  The  atmos- 
pheric processes  associated  with  these 
phenomena,  that  is,  severe  storms  and 
daily  weather  and  climate,  require  dif- 
ferent approaches  and  satellite  systems 
to  provide  data  to  achieve  better  fore- 
casts. 

The  major  activities  will  include:  First 
continued  emphasis  on  research  and 
technology-;  second,  severe  storm  re- 
search; third,  the  prototype  develop- 
ment of  third  generation  NOAA  opera- 
tional weather  satellite — TIROS-N; 
fourth,  planning  for  the  first  interna- 
tional global  atmospheric  research  pro- 
gram experiment  to  be  conducted  in 
1978-79;  and  fifth,  definition  and  de- 
velopment of  experiments  and  payloads 
to  be  fiown  on  early  Shuttle/ Spacelab 
missions. 
Materials   processing   in  space. — The 


objective  of  this  program  is  to  exploit 
the  unique  characteristics  of  the  space 
environment  to  prepare  and  process  ma- 
terials in  ways  that  are  not  possible  or 
economically  practical  on  Earth.  The 
eventual  benefits  of  the  program  are  ex- 
pected to  include  new  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials and  technology  improvements. 
These  will  be  directly  applicable  to  in- 
dustrial and  biomedical  processes  on  tiie 
ground,  as  well  as  to  the  production  of 
unique  new  products  produced  in  space. 
Space  processing  studies,  investigations, 
and  analysis  of  potential  applications  of 
space  processing  will  be  continued,  and 
will  include  synthesis  of  space  experi- 
ment results  to  identify  potentials  that 
are  not  predictable  from  ground  data 
alone.  Space  results  are  now  available 
from  the  experiments  performed  on  the 
Apollo  Soyuz  test  project  and  the  initial 
two  space  processing  applications  rock- 
ets— SPAR — missions.  The  SPAR  project 
offers  a  continuing  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate materials  processes  in  space 
prior  to  the  Shuttle  era.  The  prelimini- 
nary  design  of  Space  Processing  Shuttle 
payloads  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1977 
in  preparation  for  beginning  the  full 
scale  payload  development  in  fiscal  year 
1978.  These  Shuttle  payloads  will  pro- 
vide for  systematic  materials  research 
and  development  in  the  early  years  of 
Shuttle  operations  so  as  to  make  prac- 
tical applications  possible  in  the  later 
1980's. 

Space  communications. — From  the  in- 
ception of  the  space  age,  NASA  has  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  that  has  clearly  demon- 
strated the  viability  of  communications 
satellite  systems.  The  current  NASA  ef- 
fort is  directed  toward  developing  and 
and  providing  expert  advice  and  consul- 
tation on  communications  satellites  to 
various  Government  departments  and 
agencies.  The  highly  successful  series  of 
applications  technology  satellites — ATS- 
1,  3.  5,  6 — and  the  cooperative  United 
States-Canadian  satellite— CAS-C— will 
continue  to  be  used  by  various  domestic 
and  international  experimenters  to  dem- 
onstrate innovative  application  of 
commimications  satellites.  A  significant 
effort  will  be  undertaken  to  provide 
technical  consultation  and  support  to 
U.S.  agencies,  Including  NASA,  partici- 
pating in  the  1979  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference— WARC— the  first  of 
its  kind  since  1959.  NASA  involvement  is 
important  to  assure  frequency  assign- 
ments for  all  types  of  satellites. 

Based  on  NASA  experiments  and  sys- 
tems studies,  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Search  and  Rescue — comprised 
of  members  from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Defense,  and  Transportation, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  NASA — plus  observers  from 
the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Association  for 
Search  and  Rescue,  has  studied  the  ap- 
plication of  space  technology  to  aid 
search  and  rescue  operations  and  has 
recommended  that  demonstration  of  a 
satellite-aided  search  and  rescue  system 
be  implemented.  The  proposed  search 
and  rescue  satellite  system  is  a  coopera- 
tive United  States-Canadian  program, 
which  will  employ  sensitive  receivers  and 
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high  gain  antennas  to  be  carried  on  op- 
erational polar-orbiting  meteorological 
spacecraft  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  a  significant  increase  in  the 
capability  to  detect  and  locate  the  dis- 
tress signals  carried  by  general  aviation 
aircraft  and  certain  marine  vessels.  Pre- 
liminary calculations  indicate  that  such 
a  satellite  can  position-fix  these  signals 
to  an  accuracy  of  about  15-20  kilometers. 
Applications  explorer  missions. — The 
applications  explorer  mission — AEM — 
program  was  established  to  develop  rela- 
tively low  cost.  Scout-launched  space- 
craft tailored  to  specific  areas  of  research 
and  orbital  requirements.  This  program 
has  the  following  missions  under  develop- 
ment: First,  the  heat  capacity  mapping 
mission — AEM-A — which  will  obtain 
temperature  data  on  identifiable  charac- 
teristics of  various  materials  to  develop 
heat  capacity  maps  of  rock  types;  the 
data  obtained  will  have  applications  in 
mineral-potential  assessments  and  for 
studies  of  soil  moisture,  mapping  of  ther- 
mal effluents,  measurement  of  plant  can- 
opy temperature,  and  for  the  mapping 
of  snow  coverage;  second,  the  strato- 
spheric aerosol  and  gas  experiment — 
AEM-B — which  will  help  develop  meas- 
urement techniques  for  the  detection  and 
mapping  of  stratospheric  aerosols  and 
ozone  by  observing  the  attenuation  of 
the  solar  radiation  through  the  Earth's 
atmosphere;  and  third,  the  magnetic 
field  satellite — Magsat — AEM-C,  which 
will  map  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  Earth's  global  magnetic  field  with 
improved  accuracy.  Magsat  data  are 
needed  to  refine  magnetic  field  models 
and  charts,  to  update  current  magnetic 
field  data  for  applicable  exploration  of 
natural  resources  and  to  enhance  our 
knowledge  of  the  geologic  structure  of 
the  Earth. 

PLANETARY    EXPLORATION 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention 
to  lunar  and  planetary  exploration.  We 
can  look  with  great  satisfaction  at  the 
recent  accomplishments  of  Vildng.  Other 
significant  planetary  exploration  pro- 
grams are  underway.  The  Mariner  Jupi- 
ter/Saturn spacecraft  will  be  launched 
later  this  year  and  the  Pioneer  Venus 
orbiter  and  atmospheric  probes  will  be 
launched  in  1978. 

Pioneer-Venus  is  a  two-spacecraft 
project  scheduled  to  be  launched  in  May 
and  August  of  1978.  One  spacecraft  is  an 
orbiter  and  the  other  contains  probes 
which  will  be  injected  Into  the  Venus 
atmosphere.  This  two-spacecraft  proj- 
ect will  collect  data  on  Venus  which  will 
have  profound  significance  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  NASA 
planetary  program;  namely,  that  of  "de- 
termining the  dynamic  processes  that 
shape  Earth's  environment  by  investiga- 
tion of  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system." 

Also  Included  in  this  bill  are  moneys  to 
initiate  the  Lunar  Polar  Orbiter,  the  Ju- 
piter Orbiter  and  Probe,  and  definition 
of  a  Mars  follow-on  mission. 

The  Lunar  Polar  Orbiter  will  provide, 
with  a  single  mission,  the  first  global  sur- 
vey of  the  surface  composition  and  inter- 
nal structure  of  another  planet.  This  in- 
formation will  be  widely  useful  because 
scientists  now  believe  that  the  terrestrial 


bodies — Earth.  Moon.  Mars.  Venus,  and 
some  satellites  of  the  outer  planets — 
evolved  by  means  of  a  series  of  common 
processes.  Thus  data  from  one  planet  can 
tell  us  something  about  all.  The  Earth 
and  Moon  are  the  extreme  examples  of 
these  planets.  The  Earth  is  the  largest, 
the  Moon  the  smallest.  The  Earth  is  rich 
in  water  and  atmospheric  gases  while  the 
Moon  is  poor.  Better  knowledge  of  both 
these  contrasting  bodies  should  help  us 
understand  why  they  are  so  different. 

Photographs  of  the  Moon  make  it  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  simple  body,  but  our 
explorations  have  proved  that  It  Is  actu- 
ally complex.  With  the  data  available 
from  past  missions,  which  come  only 
from  the  near  side  and  from  a  band 
about  the  equator,  we  know  that  the 
lunar  crust  is  thicker  on  the  side  nearer 
the  Earth;  that  the  western  half  of  the 
Moon  is  richer  in  iron  and  radioactive 
elements  than  the  eastern;  and  that  some 
areas  have  rich  concentrations  of  titan- 
ium. We  do  not  know  why  these  differ- 
ences exist.  Now  it  has  been  predicted 
that  deposits  of  frozen  volatiles — such  as 
water — might  exist  near  the  permanently 
shadowed  lunar  poles.  The  Lunar  Polar 
Orbiter  v;ill  provide  global  chemical  maps 
from  which  we  can  determine  the  extent 
of  these  deposits. 

Global  measurement  of  physical  prop- 
erties— gravity,  magnetism,  and  flow  of 
heat  from  the  interior — will  give  us  a 
better  picture  of  the  lunar  interior. 

In  the  near  term,  the  scientific  data 
returned  from  the  Lunar  Polar  Orbiter 
will  be  an  Immediate  Impetus  to  our 
study  of  comparative  planetology.  Be- 
cause the  Moon  has  changed  very  little 
in  the  past  2  billion  years,  ijfgives  us  a 
window  on  the  first  billion-and-a-half 
years  of  evolution  of  the  inner  solar  sys- 
tem. Because  the  lunar  surface  has  never 
been  eroded  by  u-ater  or  wind,  it  pre- 
serves the  character  of  a  solid  body  in  a 
way  not  possilbe  on  the  weathered  Earth. 
It  could  give  us  insights  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Earth's  crust,  the  mechanisms 
that  create  planetary  magnetic  fields, 
and  the  life  cycle  of  a  planet's  molten 
core. 

In  the  more  distant  future,  the  siu-vey 
conducted  by  the  Lunar  Polar  Orbiter 
will  provide  an  excellent  basis  for 
planning.  Confirmation  of  the  existence 
and  mapping  of  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources on  the  Moon  will  help  us  to  work 
toward  developing  means  of  utilizing 
them.  The  discovery  of  resources  in  space 
is  almost  essential  to  the  eventual 
manned  occupation  of  a  space  station  or 
lunar  base. 

Technologically,  the  Lunar  Polar 
Orbiter  is  ready.  It  does  not  require  any 
new  developments.  It  is  planned  to  be 
based  upon  one  of  several  commercially 
available  spacecraft.  A  science  payload 
has  been  tentatively  selected.  Techniques 
for  analysis  of  the  data  were  developed 
during  Apollo.  The  accuracy  of  these 
analyses  were  confirmed  by  comparison 
with  the  ground  truth  of  lunar  samples. 
Launch  is  either  on  a  Delta  or  on 
Shuttle. 

JX7PITER   ORBrTER/PROBE 

The  next  logical  step  in  our  explora- 
tion of  the  outer  planets  is  an  orbiter 


and  probe  mission  to  Jupiter.  This 
Jupiter  orbiter/ probe — JOP — mission  is 
a  new  start  request  this  year. 

The  Jovian  atmosphere  Is  of  intense 
Interest  to  atmospheric  scientists.  Its 
physical  properties  and  composition, 
which  are  not  well  understood,  are  of 
basic  importance  to  understanding  the 
processes  by  which  the  planets  formed. 
The  entry  probe  carried  by  JOP  will  di- 
rectly measure  the  composition,  density, 
pressure,  temperature,  and  energy  fiux 
as  a  fxmctlon  of  depth  in  the  Jovian 
atmosphere.  Light  scattering  by  clouds 
will  be  detected,  and  Jovian  storms  and 
lightning  caused  by  electrostatic  charg- 
ing of  droplets  and  ice  particles  may  be 
observable  by  the  probe  instruments. 

The  gigantic  hurricanes  in  the  Jovian 
atmosphere — such  as  the  Great  Red 
Spot — last  much  longer  than  those  on 
Earth,  but  we  do  not  yet  understand  the 
dynamics  of  these  stonns,  nor  how  the 
atmosphere  transportsTieat  radially  and 
latitudinally  away  from  the  Jovian  in- 
terior. Continual  photographic  coverage 
from  orbit  is  essential  to  understanding 
these  phenomena,  in  the  same  way  that 
meteorological  satellites  are  needed  to 
understand  the  time  variations  In  the 
Earth's  atmosphere. 

Studies  of  the  Jovian  satellited  are 
also  a  major  objective  of  the  JOP  mis- 
sion. The  Jovian  system  is  in  many  ways 
an  analogy  of  the  Sun  and  planetary 
system. 

The  Galilean  satellites,  with  their 
partially  ice-covered  surfaces,  are  an  en- 
tirely new  class  of  planetary  objects  as 
far  as  photogeologic  investigation  is  con- 
cerned. We  can  expect  to  see  evidence  of 
processes  unique  to  low  temperatures  and 
ice  materials — for  example,  ice -water 
volcanoes ;  scientists  will  be  able  to  study 
in  a  completely  new  context  geological 
processes  familiar  on  the  Earth  and  the 
terrestrial  planets. 

A  third  major  thrust  of  JOP  science 
Is  an  investigation  of  the  Jovian  mag- 
netosphere.  This  \'ast  region  of  plasma 
surrounding  Jupiter  is  dominated  by  the 
strong  magnetic  field  of  the  planet. 
Understanding  Jupiter's  magnetic  field 
may  help  to  elucidate  not  only  the  mag- 
netic field  of  the  Earth,  but  also  the 
nature  of  pulsars,  and  similar  electro- 
magnetic phenomena  observed  else- 
where In  the  galaxy. 

Dynamic  processes  similar  to  the  geo- 
magnetic storms  we  have  on  Earth  are 
also  expected  to  occur  on  Jupiter,  with 
time  scales  of  the  order  of  several  weeks. 
The  Orbiter  spacecraft  will  be  placed 
In  a  highly  elliptical  orbit  that  will  pass 
through  the  Jovian  rhagnetotail,  a  re- 
gion where  particles  may  be  accelerated 
to  energies  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
volts.  It  is  not  known  how  plasma  escapes 
the  Jovian  magnetosphere,  and  the  lon- 
gitudinal coverage  possible  with  the  JOP 
mission  should  resolve  this  basic  issue. 

The  JOP  mission  will  be  launched  in 
December  1981  by  the  Shuttle/interim 
upper  stage. 

There  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
provide  the  orbit  capture  propulsion  sys- 
tem for  JOP.  Discussions  with  the  West 
German  Government  have  been  going  on 
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press  my  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  FtJQUA) ,  for  furnishing  the  lead- 
ership and  the  cooperation  that  was 
needed  to  get  out  this  bill  and  for  doing 
an  early  and  a  very  thorough  job.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  been,  as 
most  of  the  Members  know,  serving  as 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  and 
he  has  also  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
his  leadership  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  authorization  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent above  the  fiscal  year  1977  authoriza- 
tion. This  increase  is  truly  a  conserva- 
tive budget  increase  which  is  in  line  with 
the  current  inflation  rates. 

Included  within  the  NASA  program  are 
foiu-  new  starts : 
First.  Space  Telescope; 
Second.  Jupiter  Orbiter; 
Third.  Landsat-D;  and 
Fourth.  Lunar  Polar  Orbiter. 
These  programs  will  provide  invalu- 
able data  to  maintain  a  sound  and  grow- 
ing knowledge  base.  The  Space  Telescope 
for  example  will  answer  several  basic 
questions  in  regard  to  the  universe  which 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  long-range  im- 
pact on  our  understanding  of  energy.  The 
Landsat-D  program  represents  one  of 
the  many  advantages   that  have  been 
reaped  from  space  technology.  The  pro- 
gram was  newly  categorized  by  the  com- 
mittee as  an  "Earth  resources  operational 
system"  and  will  provide  remote  sensing 
capability  for  predicting  crop  yields,  soil 
moisture  content,  and  crop  disease.  The 
other  new  programs  provide  equally  as 
important  benefits. 

Another  program,  which  is  not  a  new 
start,  but  is  of  paramount  importance 
IS  the  Space  Shuttle.  This  program  rep- 
resents over  one-third  of  the  NASA  re- 
search and  development  budget.  An  ex- 
tensive effort  was  made  by  the  commit- 
tee to  thoroughly  evaluate  the  cost  and 
schedule  status  of  this  program  This 
evaluation  was  conducted  by  committee 
field  hearings  at  all  major  facilities  in- 
volved. At  this  time  the  program  is  on 
scnedule  and  no  insurmountable  nrob- 
lems  are  anticipated.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  IS  going  to  be  an  easy  task  to 
continue  on  schedule.  All  of  the  devel- 
opmental problems  anticipated  are 
typical  of  the  problems  encountered  dur- 
ing previous  development  programs  such 
as  ApoUo.  Close  monitoring  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  required  to  guarantee  sue-- 
cessful  accomplishment  and  implemen- 
tation of  our  first  space  transportation 
system,  the  Space  Shuttle. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
space  application  program  with  specific 
emphasis  on  weather  and  climate  ob- 
servation and  forecasting.  Quantum 
advances  have  been  made  in  our  tech- 
nology; however,  our  society  is  stiU  at 
the  mercy  of  Mother  Nature.  Each  year 
vast  sums  of  money  and  hundreds  of 

h7co%*'"^  i2!*  ^"e  *o  weather-induced 
disasters.  These  may  come  in  the  form 
Of  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  or  floods  As 
a  consequence,  it  is  extremely  important 
to  apply  this  new  space  technology  to 


and  anticipating  such  disastrous  weather 
phenomena  to  minimize  its  impact.  The 
weather  research  program  continues  to 
do  so. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  pleased  with  the  NASA  budget  and 
operation.  One  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources that  this  coimtry  possesses  it  its 
technology.  It  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue to  encourage  its  growth  and  appli- 
cation to  the  pending  societal  problems 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flippo) 

Mr^  GOLDWATER.  Ml'.  Chairman." 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FLppo.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4088.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  au- 

:u°''^?^°'^  ''"^-  ^  ^  ^  agreement  that 
the  NASA  budget  is  a  cost-effective 
budget.  In  fact.  NASA  should  be  com- 
plimented for  maintaining  their  fund- 
ing requirements  for  overhead  or  insti- 
tutional cost.   In   light   of   the  soaring 

^J^^^^l  *:?^*  *^*^  ^  *''"ly  remarkable  and 
^  MAO  A       "management  expertise  with- 

XTA^"P*^^^^  commendable  aspect  of  the 
NASA  management  is  their  responsive- 
ness and  "can-do"  attitude  toward  tech- 
nical requests.  The  cooperative  efforts 
between  ERDA  and  NASA  in  solution  of 
the  national  energy  problems  reveal  the 
versatility  and  importance  of  the  NASA 
technology  base.  Two  program  examples 
of  this  jomt  effort  are  the  wind  turbo- 
generator development  program  and  the 
Solar  Power  Satellite. 

Another  program  which  is  of  special 
significance  to  me  is  the-agricultural  air- 
craft development  program.  It  is  no  se- 
cret that  this  world  is  facing  a  food 
shortage  problem,  and  this  Nation  can 
„^l  ^.^^'"^Jnant  role  in  its  solution.  The 
utilization  of  aircraft  for  dispensing 
fertilizers,  seeds,  herbicides  and  pesti- 
^^i!f  ^^,  ^^"^  ^een  recognized  as  the 
only  viable  method  in  many  geographic 
locations^  However,  the  existlnTaero^ 
^^"t^""^}  *^hnology  has  not  been  applied 
to  the  design  and  development  of  an  en- 
tire dispensing  system.  Consequently,  the 
efficiency  of  these  systems  S  far  fclow 
what  is  practically  possible.  For  a  rela- 
tively  small  investment  of  research  dol- 

SSvf.^  ^^""^^^  ^""^^  ^  ^eaS  i^- 

K%^L*i:"?5*/^P^"'^^  system  and 
impact  the  world  food  crisis. 

««L^?*i!^  i^^  ^  reemphasize  my  sup- 
port of  the  NASA  authorization.  This  in- 
t^fr^^i  °^^^s  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  is  an  investment  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
upon  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  serve 
and  recommend  passage  of  HR  4088 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  1978.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Fuqua,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications,  and  Mr.  Winn,  the  rank- 
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ing  minority  member,  for  their  efforts 
and  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 

I  would  first  like  to  focus  my  remarks 
on  the  Space  Telescope  which  is  pro- 
posed as  a  new  start  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
The  United  States  has  a  long  record 
of  excellence  in  astronomy.  The  fruits 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  past  were 
often  turned  to  the  general  good,  by  far- 
sighted  businessmen,  who  donated  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  establish 
astronomical  observatories.  The  most 
outstanding  example  is  the  Mount  Palo- 
mar  telescope.  These  private  business- 
men felt  that  astronomy  was  so  impor- 
tant to  man's  intellectual  progress  \hat 
they  gave  their  dollars  to  build  tele- 
scopes. The  telescopes  needed  to  continue 
this  progress  are  now  far  too  expensive 
to  expect  private  philanthropy  to  play  a 
significant  role — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  provide  the  funding  if  the 
progress  is  to  continue. 

The  progress  that  is  taking  place  in 
astronomy  today  is  nothing  short  of 
astounding.  The  mind  reels,  in  reading 
of  a  star  that  is  as  massive  as  the  Sun, 
but  no  bigger  than  the  Earth— and  it 
turns  on  and  off  completely.  30  times  a 
second.  I  cannot  believe  that  fundamen- 
tal, incredible  discoveries  of  this  type 
will  not  in  due  course  act  to  change  our 
lives  in  significant  ways.  In  hearing 
about  black  holes,  I  feel  the  way  people 
must  have  felt  150  years  ago  when  they 
heard  about  electricity  experiments — 
it  is  astonishing;  I  do  not  really  see  what 
use  it  is,  but  let's  back  it — anything  so 
amazing  must  change  our  future  in 
some  way.  They  were  right,  and  I  think 
we  will  be  right  if  we  support  current 
astronomy  vigorously.  The  astronomers 
seem  to  be  united  in  their  view  that 
Space  Telescope  is  the  overdue  next  step. 
They  have  responded  to  our  very  need 
to  restrict  spending,  by  cutting  down  the 
size  of  the  Space  Telescope.  They  say  it 
is  now  the  minimum  needed  to  do  the 
job. 

The  Space  Telescope  will  be  a  national 
observatory  in  orbit  around  the  Earth 
for  10  to  15  years.  It  will  be  placed  in 
orbit,  using  the  Space  Shuttle,  in  1983. 
The  Space  Telescope,  by  being  outside 
the  Earth's  atmosphere,  will  enable 
astronomers  to  see  images  that  are  10 
times  smaller  than  with  ground-based 
telescopes.  AddHipnally,  the  color-range 
over  which  we  can  see  or  photograph  the 
universe  will  be  increased  by  a  factor  of 
more  than  1.000. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  best 
defined  science  program  in  NASA  his- 
tory. Since  1965  nearly  12  years  of  def- 
inition effort  has  been  expended  from 
initial  concepts  "Study  through  phase  B 
definition  studies  by  two  optical  tele- 
scope assembly  contractors  and  three 
spacecraft  contractors.  During  this  12 
years  of  feasibility,  technology,  and  def- 
inition study  NASA  has  invested  ap- 
proximately $39,000,000  of  its  own  fimds. 
More  than  25  major  astronomical  cen- 
ters worldwide  in  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Europe  have  been  involved 
in  the  science  definition  of  this  program. 
I  would  like  to  address  the  question 
of  "Why  now?"  which  can  legitimately, 
be  asked  of  any  new  science  program.  I 
would  first  point  to  the  investments  al- 
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ready  made  and  the  increased  capabili- 
ties which  will  result.  If  the  Space  Tele- 
scope is  delayed,  the  expert  teams  of 
scientists  and  engineers  will  turn  to  other 
areas.  Therefore,  any  restart  in  future 
years  would  require  retraining  and  dupli- 
cation. Another  significant  point  is  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  European  Space  Agency  and  NASA, 
whereby  the  European  Space  Agency 
has  committed  to  spend  80  million  ac- 
counting units — approximately  $88  mil- 
lion— for  their  participation  in  the  Space 
Telescope  program.  I  thmk  you  would 
agree  that  this  is  a  significant  commit- 
ment which  would  presumably  be  lost  if 
the  program  were  delayed. 

The  Space  Telescope  is  the  logical  and 
economical  successor  to  the  previous 
NASA  program  of  short-lived  individual 
space  astronomy  experiments.  The  avail- 
ability of  the  Space  Shuttle  will  enable 
NASA  to  maintain  and  update  a  single 
observatory  in  space  for  a  period  of 
many  years  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
sending  up  a  series  of  duplicate  space- 
craft. There  comes  a  time  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  scientific  discipline  when  the 
individual  experimenter  cannot  afford 
or  manage  the  facilities  necessary  to 
make  significant  advances.  As  an  anal- 
ogy, high  energy  and  particle  physics 
have  already  gone  through  that  evolu- 
tion. The  day  of  the  one-man  cyclotron 
is  largely  over  and  has  been  replaced  by 
the  advent  of  the  large  facility,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Fermilab. 

Space  astronomy  is  now  at  that  cross- 
road with  the  Space  Telescope  being  the 
equivalent  of  the  Fermilab.  The  reality 
of  this  big  science  is  that  it  can  create 
more  opportunities  for  individual  inves- 
tigators than  does  an  agglomeration  of 
many  small  projects.  NASA  expects  a 
minimum  of  100  astronomers  per  year 
to  use  the  Space  Telescope  and  ttiat  over 
its  lifetime  of  10-15  years  a  major  frac- 
tion of  the  world's  astronomers  will  use 
the  Space  Telescope. 

Finally,  history  has  shown  astronomy 
as  a  science  that  is  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  new  technology.  The  Space  Telescope 
will  certainly  tell  us  much  more  about 
the  early  stages  of  our  universe  and  the 
formation  of  the  galaxies.  One  powerful 
hint  which  we  have  already  is  the  exist- 
ence of  quasars.  Quasars  are  the  most 
distant  and  most  energetic  objects 
known  in  the  imiverse.  No  one  knows 
for  sure  how  quasars  manage  to  produce 
such  great  amounts  of  energy.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  an  understanding  of  the 
way  quasars  produce  energy  could  lead  to 
improved  laws  of  physics  or  even  some 
practical  applications.  As  an  historical 
example,  we  recall  that  the  inspiration 
for  this  coimtry's  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  program  came  from  the  real- 
ization, by  astronomers  and  physicists 
working  in  pure  research,  that  the  sun 
shines  on  the  basis  of  hydrogen  fusion. 

An  additional  potential  application  of 
the  Space  Telescope  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  weather  and  climate.  This 
will  be  the  first  telescope  that  will  be 
able  to  study  the  meterology  and  the 
atmosphere  of  other  planets.  Just  as  if 
somehow,  sometimes  it  is  easier  to  un- 
derstand your  own  children  if  you  can 
look  at  how  your  friend's  children  are 


behaving;  then  it  may  also  be  easier  to 
understand  the  Earth's  weather  if  we 
have  a  chance  to  look  frequently  at  the 
weather  of  other  planets. 

I  believe,  and  hope  you  will  agree,  that 
the  Space  Telescope  is  of  much  national 
and  international  importance.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Space  Tele- 
scope with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks  concerning  the  solar  satellite 
power,  system  concepts. 

Various  alternative  energy  sources 
have  been  proposed  in  the  last  few  years 
in  1^  jponse  to  the  energy  crisis.  The  rec- 
ognition that  no  one  of  these  energy 
sources  will,  by  itself,  meet  all  future 
power  needs,  together  with  the  large  un- 
certainties inherent  in  the  achievement 
of  full  potential  for  each  source,  has  led 
to  what  might  appear  the  most  daring 
proposal  so  far:  large-scale  solar-energy 
conversion  in  space  with  a  satellite  solar 
powered  station  located  in  synchronous 
orbit  around  Earth. 

First  proposed  by  Dr.  Peter  Glaser  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  in  1968,  the  satel- 
lite power  system — SPS — could  use  one 
or  more  of  several  methods  to  convert 
solar  energy  to  electricity.  This  electric- 
ity would  be  fed  to  microwave  generators 
incorporated  in  a  transmitting  antenna 
in  the  satellite,  and  the  antenna  would 
direct  a  microwave  beam  to  a  receiving 
antenna  on  Earth.  There  the  microwave 
energy  would  be  reconverted  safely  and 
efficiently  to  electricity  and  fed  into  con- 
ventional power-transmission  netu-orks. 
Technical  and  economic  feasibility 
studies  of  such  systems  already  indicate 
that  they  may  provide  an  economically 
viable,  and  environmentally  and  socially 
acceptable,  option  for  power  generation 
on  a  scale  substantial  enough  to  meet  a 
significant  portion  of  future  energy 
demands. 

The  Aeronautics  and  Space  Engineer- 
ing Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  of  the  Assembly  of  Engineering 
was  given  a  presentation  on  SPS  in  Sep- 
tember 1976.  They  stated  in  a  recent 
letter  to  Dr.  Fleteher: 

As  you  may  recall,  the  board's  first  re- 
sponse to  the  SPS  concept  was  not  very  en- 
thusiastic (March  1975).  It  looked  to  many 
of  us  like  science  fiction  or  a  rather  desperate 
attempt  to  find  uses  for  space  technology. 
The  estimated  costs  seemed  orders  of  magni- 
tude greater  than  the  benefits.  Since  that 
time,  the  concept  has  been  developed  by 
NASA  and  others,  and  the  board  now  feels 
that  despite  the  very  great  technical  and 
economic  difficulties  of  such  a  program,  the 
limited  research  proposed  by  NASA  Is 
worthwhile. 

The  board  further  stated : 

A  large  part  of  the  basic  technological 
development  effort,  e.g.,  microwave  power 
transmission,  solar  cell  development,  auto- 
mated construction,  efficient  DC  to  RF  trans- 
formation, is  also  important  for  alternate 
power  generation  and  transmission. 

Dr.  Lovelace,  Deputy  NASA  Adminis- 
trator, in  recent  remarks  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics, stated: 

The  last  example  of  a  space  applications 
area  surrounded  by  unresolved  policy  Issues 
Is  perhaps  the  most  controversial,  the  fur- 
thest off  in  the  future,  and  yet  the  most  slg- 
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nificant  for  societal  survival. 
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He  also  stated: 

The  next  decade  holds  a  tlfcusand  policy 
challenges  in  the  area  of  spac  i  applications, 
but  the  decisions  on  whether  to  exploit  the 
sun  for  electrical  power  may  cf^mlnate  them 
all. 

Of  the  many  uses  for  energy,  the  larg- 
est by  far  is  for  the  produc  tion  of  elec- 
trical power.  While  project  ons  vary,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  tl  at  the  U.S. 
electrical  power  demand  will  triple  before 
the  year  2000.  Unfortunatel; ',  there  is  no 
single,  obvious  energy  sour;e  to  supply 
this  demand.  Thus,  it  app<  ars  prudent 
for  us  to  investigate  the  po  ential  bene- 
fits of  a  number  of  candidati  \  approaches 
for  increasing  the  energy  available  to  our 
country. 

A  satellite  power  system  wiich  changes 
the  Sun's  energy  to  electri  lity  in  orbit 
and  sends  it  to  Earth  for  i  se  has  been 
suggested.  It  has  been  estirr  ated  that  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  ac  iitional  U.S. 
power  needs  in  the  first  par  ;  of  the  21st 
century  could  be  suppliep  by  such 
systems. 
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may.  in  hindsight,  have  been  the  most 
preferable?  Could  this  be  done  with  less 
cost  and  risk  in  the  future?  Probably, 
but  within  the  next  few  years  we  will  be 
forced  to  make  energy  option  decisions 
that,  whether  good  or  bad,  may  well  be 
irreversible.  I  think  that  Congress  would 
be  remiss  not  to  approve  this  program 
and  provide  the  rather  modest  funding 
to  develop  the  knowledge  required  to  in- 
telligently make  those  national  decisions. 

NASA  has  been  and  should  continue 
to  work  with  ERDA  in  the  effort.  How- 
ever, funding  for  the  work  has  been 
provided  in  the  NASA  budget  since  that 
is  where  the  capability  resides  to  obtain 
the  facts  we  need. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  national  aeronautics 
authorization  bill,  H.R.  4088.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  balanced  and  progressive 
space  program  and  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Members. 

As  a  nation  we  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  acquiring  our  present  abili- 
ties to  explore  and  exploit  our  space  en- 
vironment. We  can  walk  upon  the  Moon, 
perform  geological  exploration,  and  re- 
turn samples.  We  can  send  spacecraft 
to  the  planets  to  investigate  our  world- 
ly beginning  and  send  other  spacecraft 
beyond  the  pull  of  our  solar  system  to 
worlds  yet  unknown.  Closer  to  home,  we 
can  place  satellites  into  orbit  around 
the  Earth  to  improve  our  daily  living, 
satellites  which  we  are  increasingly  rely- 
ing upon  for  communications  links 
throughout  the  world  and  for  vital  in- 
formation on  our  environment  and  re- 
sources. 

Beyond  these  accomplishments,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  look  to  further  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  space  to  meet  the 
challenges  we  face  as  a  people  today- as 
well  as  in  the  future.  We  know  the  Sun 
delivers  vast  amounts  of  energy  to  the 
fringes  of  our  atmosphere,  energy  which 
is  vitally  needed  on  Earth.  We  know  that 
the  space  environment  with  its  low  grav- 
ity and  high  vacuum  has  unique  proper- 
ties for  processing  materials.  We  also 
know  that  Earth  orbit  provides  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  essentially  all  points  on  the 
Earth  surface,  a  feature  which  has  the 
potential  of  tying  all  points  on  the  globe 
together.  We  are  only  starting  to  deter- 
mine what  this  all  means  to  us. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  stress 
the  importance  of  advanced  planning. 
We  must  capitalize  upon  our  present 
abilities  and  not  fail  to  pursue  mind-ex- 
panding endeavors  which  hold  great 
promise.  We  always  want  to  be  certain 
that  the  imagination  and  capabilities  of 
the  best)minds  in  this  country  are  being 
challenged  and  directed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  future  program 
planning  in  NASA  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance and  well  directed.  The  effort  that 
NASA  pursues  under  the  advanced  pro- 
grams area  of  the  budget  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  budget. 
It  is  the  "seed  corn"  from  which  will 
grow  new  programs  and  new  accomplish- 
ments in  space. 

The  essentially  unlimited  potential  of 


space  can  best  be  utilized  by  a  vigorous, 
dedicated  and  concentrated  effort  for 
the  benefit  and  welfare  of  all.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Space  Shuttle  era  a  wide 
variety  of  mission  options  are  available 
to  the  Nation  as  Earth  orbit  will  become 
a  flight  away.  Adequate  funding  for 
NASA's  advanced  programs  is  essential, 
therefore,  to  utilize  this  new  space  trans- 
portation system  and  assure  that  our 
Nation  continues  to  pioneer  new  paths 
in  space  development. 

Among  the  new  and  revolutionary 
concepts  for  future  space  systems  being 
studied  within  NASA  are  large  space 
structures.  Giant  satellites  may  someday 
harness  the  energy  of  the  Sun  and  beam 
the  electric  power  to  Earth  to  be  used 
in  our  homes  thus  overcoming  much  of 
our  dependence  on  fossil  fuels  like  coal 
and  oil.  Other  giant  satellites  may  op- 
erate with  wrist-watch  radios  that  will 
allow  you  and  me  to  communicate  on  a 
national  or  global  basis  as  easy  as  we  use 
a  telephone,  but  without  the  fixed  instal- 
lations. Services  provided  by  such  sys- 
tems could  also  include  instant  electronic 
mail  or  global  television  at  the  twist  of 
your  TV  dial. 

It  may  be  only  a  few  years  from  now 
when  demonstration  satellite  systems 
can  be  delivered  from  Earth  by  Shuttle 
which  will  be  the  precursors  of  these 
large  structures.  I  support  these  as  well 
as  other  NASA  advanced  studies  in  or- 
der to  help  us  put  into  focus  many  im- 
posing factors  which  involve  technical, 
economic,  social,  environmental  and  in- 
ternational considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqita) 
and  the  committee  staff  for  the  fine 
work  that  they  have  done. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  wonder  if  I  might  possibly 
just  ask  a  question  with  respect  to  some- 
thing on  page  18.  I  am  not  intimately 
familiar  with  the  technology  for  the  ad- 
vanced supersonic  transport. 

How  much  do  we  include  in  our  budget 
on  that,  or  do  we  include  anything? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  de- 
fer to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
MiLFORD),  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, to  answer  that  question.  That  is  un- 
der his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  are  no  added  funds.  This  is  a 
part  of  NASA's  basic  work.  The  Agency 
does  technology  development  work  in  all 
types  of  aeronautical  realms.  This  is  to 
insure  that  this  country  does  not  get  be- 
hind our  foreign  competitors  and  also 
to  advance  our  own.  technology'  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  know  there  has  been 
some  concern  and  also  some  controver- 
sy over  this  particular  item. 

I  know  that  the  House  in  1971  made 
clear  that  they  were  not  interested  in 
developing  an  American  supersonic 
transport. 

Is  this  a  departure  from  that  mandate 
6  years  ago  or  is  this  something  entire- 
ly different? 

Mr.  MILFORD.*No,  this  in  no  way  ei- 
ther mandates  or  even  implies  the  de- 
velopment of  an  SST.  This  is  a  tech- 
nology study,  in  the  same  manner  that 
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we  studs'"  advanced  concepts  in  all  fields 
of  aeronautics. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  It  is  therefore  con- 
ceivable that  the  people  doing  this  study 
might  not  recommend  the  development 
of  an  SST  or  are  they  likely  to  ask  to 
develop  one  that  is  different,  let  us  say, 
from  the  Concorde? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  First  of  all,  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  the  Concorde  or  any 
present  SST  aircraft  because  present 
SST  aircraft  are  a  disaster  insofar  as 
being  either  economically  viable,  fuel- 
efiBcient,  or  environmentally  compatible. 
These  are  technology  studies,  theoretical 
studies.  What  they  would  recommend 
would  depend  on  what  the  studies  them- 
selves reveal.  We  have  no  intention  here 
of  doing  what  the  gentleman  suggests. 
We  have  no  intention  to  build  any  air- 
plane. We  have  foreign  competi*;ors  that 
are  working  in  this  field,  therefore,  we 
cannot  allow  our  owti  aeronautical  in- 
dustries to  be  jeopardized  by  permitting 
competitors  to  get  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  am  not  debating  that 
point.  My  concern  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  money  in  the  budget  for 
that.  The  gentleman  has  indicated  that 
there  is  no  money  in  the  budget  for  that. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  No,  this  is  the  normal 
work  of  NASA. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  However,  the  com- 
mittee report  does  indicate  that  the  com- 
mittee requests  an  administrator  to  pre- 
pare an  overall  program  with  the  goal  of 
achieving  technology  readiness  for  such 
an  aircraft  by  the  early  1980's 

So  what  it  does  in  effect,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  say  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  with 
this  report  and  nothing  more  that  we 
are  saying  that  there  shall  be  an  official 
goal  to  achieve  the  technology  on  the 
basis  of  which  we  can  build  an  SST. 
That  sounds  like  we  are  planning  to 
build  an  SST. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
PuQUA)  if  it  would  be  possible  that  the 
committee  would  indulge  us  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes;  would  that  cause  any 
problem? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
continue  what  I  was  saying,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
MiLFORD)  if  that  is  not  the  clear  implica- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Let  me  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  words  in 
the  report  are  "technology  readiness." 
That  does  not  mean  the  production  of 
hardware  or  anything  like  that.  If  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  will  continue  to 
read  that  portion  of  the  report,  he  will 
see  that  there  are  actually  five  different 
categories  that  are  to  be  studied  such  as 
the  environmental  impacts  from  the  op- 
eration of  a  fleet  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports, the  approaches  for  developing  fi- 
nancing. These  are  all  technological 
phases. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  still  continue  to  yield, 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from 
for  NASA  to  do  this,  for  instance,  to 
run  and  construct  the  wind  tunnels,  that 
will  certainly  be  very  expensive. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  That  is  already  what 
NASA  is  doing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  They  are  working 
on  an  SST? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  No;  they  are  working 
on  the  technological  development  in  all 
phases  of  aviation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  confront  the  issue  head  on.  The 
Congress  made  a  basic  policy  decision 
6  years  ago  that  we  were  not  going  into 
the  SST  construction.  So  if  we  are  going 
to  go  into  any  further  kind  of  SST  study, 
then  we  ought  to  put  in  an  authorization 
and  appropriation  and  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  that  instead 
of  doing  it  through  the  back  door. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that 
this  involves  research  of  a  technical  na- 
ture into  supersonics  and  into  supersonic 
flights  and  that  this  is  certainly  nothing 
new  to  NASA  because  it  has  been  pro- 
ceeding on  this  program  for  many  years 
and  is  primarily  directed  toward  answer- 
ing any  questions  required  for  the  mili- 
tary application.  But  Congress  clearly 
spoke  when  it  concluded  the  SST  pro- 
gr£un.  All  we  want  is  for  NASA  to  ad- 
vance the  state  of  the  art  in  case  in  the 
future  that  Congress  wants  to  reexamine 
the  question  once  again  so  that  it  will 
have  the  answers.  In  the  iiast  we  can- 
celed this  because  we  did  not  have  the 
answers.  We  need  to  have  this  informa- 
tion so  that  we  can  legislate  more  intel- 
ligently. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Then  let  us  refer 
this  to  the  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  make  the  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Mr.  P^qua,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  hearings, 
and  the  markup  sessions  in  the  commit- 
tee and  also  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
Mr.  Winn,  for  the  way  he  has  managed 
this  bill  on  behalf  of  the  minority.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4088,  the  fiscal  year  1978  authorization 
bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — NASA. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  levels 
in  H.R.  4088  will  permit  the  NASA  pro- 
grams in  space,  aeronautics,  and  applied 
technology  to  continue  making  steady 
progress.  Throughout  its  history  NASA 
has  proven  itself  to  be  a  conscientious, 
performance -minded  agency.  It  has  set 
goals,  established  programs  to  meet 
those  goals,  and  then  proceeded  to  im- 
plement the  programs  and  achieve  their 
objective. 

A  decade  ago  NASA  designed  and  car- 
ried out  our  successful  manned  lunar 
program.  Today  NASA  is  pursuing  a 
broader  range  of  space  and  aeronautical 
objectives.  The  reusable  Space  Shuttle 
has  begun  its  preliminary  test  flights  and 
they  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
All  indications  are  that  its  success  will 
match  that  of  our  marmed  lunar  pro- 
gram. Other  space  programs  include 
satellite  missions  for  lunar  and  planetary 
investigation  as  well  as  Earth  oriented 
applications  such  as  environmental 
monitoring  and  weather  and  agricultural 
forecasting. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  NASA's  in- 
creased attention  to  adapUng  its  pro- 
grams and  applications  to  provide  a  more 
direct  benefit  to  the  public  in  general. 
While  lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
fulfill  legitimate  scientific  objectives, 
they  do  not  result  in  any  immediate  con- 
tribution to  our  everyday  problems. 
Earth -oriented  satellite  programs  in  cli- 
matic and  environmental  monitoring  are 
giving  us  the  data  necessary  to  identify 
potential  environmental  problem  areas 
early  and  allow  us  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion sooner  than  otherwise  possible.  This 
i.s  true  both  for  pollution-type  situations 
and  agricultural  productivity.  Agricul- 
tural monitoring  allows  us  to  make  bet- 
ter crop  estimates  and  to  identify  crop 
disease  and  blight  at  an  early  stage.  The 
"bottom-line"  benefit  to  the  public  is 
seen  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
the  favorable  balance  of  payments  we 
derive  from  agricultural  exports. 

Beyond  spacv.  aoplications  NASA  is 
pursuing  a  strong  aeronautical  R.  &  D. 
program.  Its  program  is  designed  to  es- 
tablish the  technical  foundation  from 
which  the  next  generation  of  U.S.  air- 
craft will  emerge.  The  goal  is  to  develop 
the  technology  for  more  fuel-efficient, 
quieter,  and  less  polluting  aircraft  than 
currently  in  use.  To  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives NASA  is  investigating  advanced 
propulsion  systems,  improved  materials, 
and  better  navigation  and  guidance 
equipment.  It  is  important  to  maintain 
the  U.S.  position  of  superiority  in  avia- 
tion not  only  to  serve  better  our  own 
future  needs  but  also  to  maintain  our 
impressive  level  of  aviation  exports.  The 
latter  means  more  jobs  for  Americans 
and  a  good  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4088  authorizes 
$4.05  billion  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
NASA.  This  amount  represents  a  9.7-per- 
cent increase  over  fiscal  year  1977.  This 
increase  is  essentially  the  level  of  growth 
recommended  by  both  Presidents  Ford 
and  Carter.  The  readjustments  which  the 
committee  made  resulted  in  less  than  a 
one-half-percent  increase  over  the  Pres- 
idential request.  In  light  of  NASA's  im- 
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pressive  track  record  of 
am  reasonably  confident 
crease  over  last  year's  level 
prodxictively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
to  join  me  in  supporting  H. 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rttdd)  . 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman 
to  join  my  colleagues  from 
Florida  in  their  support  of 
thorization  bill  (H.R.  4088  > 

This  budget  should  be  viewed 
vestment— as  opposed  to 
money  on  space.  This  is 
these  investments  will  grow- 
to  create  more  economic 
future  than  was  invested  in 
This  does  not  imply  that 
short-term  benefits.  On  the 
Space  Shuttle  program  altjie 
proximately  50,000  people  in 
rectly   employed — with  an 
number  of  people  indirect^' 
through  contractors  and 

NASA  programs  are  high 
tensive — with  an  estimated 
all  NASA  expenditures  goii)g 
ployment  primarily  in  the 
of  our  economy. 

The  important  aspect  to 
though,   is   that  this 
tends  to  create  new  and 
dustries — which  results   in 
jobs. 

More  importantly  from  a 
point  in  terms  of  Governmedt 
NASA   should   be   commended 
management  of  its  budget. 

NASA  has  done  something 
unusual  in  Federal 
mark  of  success  seems  to  be 
they  can  increase  their  annuil 

NASA  has  held  its  request 
tional  or  overhead  funds  to 
is  essentially  identical  to  las 
was  achieved  in  spite  of 
creases  in  the  cost  of  utilities 
contractor  labor  rates,  and 

The  so-called  research 
management  authorization 
000  covers  the  compensation 
23.737  in-house  civil  service 
along  with  all  the  housekeeping 
each  of  the  10  NASA  field 

These  include  such  things 
travel,  maintenance,  printijii 
plies. 

I  knov/  that  each  of  us 
the  inflation  that  has  occurrfed 
areas.  That  is  why  we  can  al 
and  applaud  the  effort  that 
made  in  holding  the  line  on 
Other  Federal  agencies  woulc 
follow  NASA's  lead  in  this 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
this  NASA  program  and  to 
proval  by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman 
minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fomia  <^Mr.  Lloyd)  . 

Mr.  liLOYD  of  California, 
man.   I  rise  in  support  of 
authorizing  appropriations 
tional  Aeronautics  and  SpacK 
tration  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  a 
the  excellent  work  now 
several  research  centers  of 
Aeronautics  and  Space 
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NASA,  in  the  field  of  general  aviation 
aircraft  operations.  Scientists,  engineers, 

Snd  research  pilots  are  hard  at  work  on 
eveloping  advanced  technology  which 
^ill  find  application  in  noise  abatement, 
exhaust  emissions  minimization,  reduc- 
tion of  ail-port  congestion,  and  Improved 
and  safer  operations  in  the  airport  or 
terminal  area.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that 
many  of  the  same  problems  which  con- 
front the  operators  of  large  airline  jet 
aircraft  are,  although  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  some  cases,  common  to  aircraft  of  the 
general  aviation  fleet. 

We  will  be  much  closer  to  realizing 
significant  noise  abatement  and  exhaust 
emission  reduction  benefits  next  year 
when  NASA  commences  component 
testing  and  assembly  of  the  quiet,  clean 
general  aviation  turbofan — QCGAT — 
experimental  engines.  These  experimen- 
tal engines  are  in  the  size  and  thrust 
range  of  those  powering  the  business 
jet  airplanes.  Application  of  technology 
from  this  program  will  greatly  benefit 
our  long-suffering  airport  neighbors. 

In  the  area  of  fiight  operations  re- 
search, I  have  seen  results  of  NASA  re- 
search which  monitored  general  aviation 
aircraft  near  and  in  the  traffic  pattern 
at  several  congested  and  noncontrol 
tower  airports.  The  results  show  an 
amazing  lack  of  adherence  to  consistent 
"highways  in  the  sky"  and  many  pilots 
flying,  indeed,  as  if  the  sky  was  theirs 
anc".  theirs  alone. 

To  bring  some  semblance  of  order  to 
this  situation,  NASA  is  applying  ad- 
vanced avionics  technology  to  develop- 
ment of  a  feasibility  model  of  an  auto- 
matic pilot  advisory  service — APAS — 
unit,  as  unattended,  automatic  traffic 
monitor  and  information  broadcasting 
device  which  can  be  set  up  at  an  unat- 
tended or  uncontrolled  airport.  Ap- 
proaching an  airport  with  APAS,  you 
would  be  tracked  by  low-power  radar 
and  be  provided  automatic  airport  traffic 
advisory  information  over  your  air- 
plane's radio.  Demonstration  of  the 
APAS  feasibility  model  in  the  near  fu- 
ture should  be  a  forceful  stimulus  to  con- 
sideration of  providing  APAS  units  at 
busy  controlled  general  aviation  airports. 
I  am  sure  you  appreciate  that  the 
collective  cost  of  advanced  avionics* 
systems — radios,  navigation  systems, 
weather  radars,  transponders,  et  cetera — 
represents  a  significant  part  of  the  gen- 
eral aviation  purchase  price.  To  encour- 
age the  incorporation  by  general  avia- 
tion operators  of  advanced  avionic  sys- 
tems which  would  provide  significant 
safety  and  operational  efficiency  benefits, 
NASA  is  in  the  process  of  showing  the 
avionics  industry  how  low-cost  technol- 
ogy can  evolve  systems  of  superior  per- 
J^mance  with  no  cost  increase  over  the 
/avionics  of  today.  In  one  example,  the 
NASA  Langley  Research  Center  is  evalu- 
ating a  low-cost  differential  Omega  navi- 
gation system,  which,  because  of  the  low 
frequency  at  which  Omega  operates 
(«10-13KHz),  puovides  navigation  cov- 
erage in  areas  which  are  not,  and  in  some 
cases  cannot  be,  covered  by  the  U.S.  net- 
work of  very  high  frequency  (=«108- 
118MH,)  VOR  groundbased  navigation 
aids. 

In  another  program,  at  NASA's  Ames 
Research  Center,  advanced  and  low-cost 


avionics  technology  is  being  applied  to 
feasibility  models  of  an  airborne  re- 
ceiver which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
general  aviation  and  small  community 
user  to  take  advantage  of  the  Micro- 
wave Landing  System,  MLS,  a  precision 
landing  approach  capability  which  will 
appear  in  a  few  years  to  replace  the  in- 
strument landing  system,  ILS,  of  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1940's. 

I  have  only  touched  on  a  few  examples 
of  NASA's  general  aviation  technology 
effort,  such  as  time  will  permit.  The 
future  will  without  doubt  bring  the  reali- 
zation of  benefits  many  times  the  nomi- 
nal cost  of  NASA's  outstanding  general 
aviation  aeronautical  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point  that 
we  ought  to  make  is  that  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent bill.  I  congratulate  my  chairman 
for  bringing  forth  a  bill  that  is  reason- 
able and  that  does  not  have  a  lot  of  fat. 
I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  in  no  way  is  there  any  game  being 
played  to  bring  forth  an  SST.  I  think  the 
will  of  the  Congress  was  clearly  indicated 
in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  intention  of 
doing  this.  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  personally  was  involved  in  super- 
sonic tests  as  far  back  as  194^at  Ames 
Aeronautical     Laboratory,     and     that 
supersonic    tests    have    bejen    ongoing. 
These  programs  have  produced  such  de- 
velopments as  the  supercritical  wing,  the 
scissors-type  wing,  and  we  ought  not  in 
any  way  to  debilitate  our  research  in  fear 
that  we  are  going  to  "develop"  an  SST 
by  some  back-door  method.  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  that  is  not  the  intent 
whatsoever  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  simply  would  like  to  say  that  in  1971 
when  the  Congress  decided  to  end  the 
funding  of  the  SST  after  spending  $1 
billion  on  it,  we  came  to  three  basic 
conclusions:  One,  that  it  was  a  threat 
to  the  environment  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  damage  to  the  ozone;  two,  that  it 
was  economically  unsound;  three,  tl^^it 
it  was  the  most  wasteful  possible  form 
of  transportation  yet  devised  from  a  fuel 
standpoint.  Everything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  then,  including  the  Con- 
corde and  the  energy  crisis  and  the  crisis 
over  the  ozone  has  increased,  has  dou- 
bled in  spades,  so  why  do  we  even  bother 
to  study  the  SST? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  doubled  in  spades.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusions. I  may  not  agree  in  totality.  But 
the  ansvv-er  is  that  this  in  no  way  will 
bring  an  SST  into  being.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  it  was  never 
the  intention  whatsoever,  nor  is  it  at  the 
present  moment,  and  I  personally  will 
work  to  see  to  it  that  does  not  occur. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  must  say  that 
does  make  me  feel  a  little  better. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
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istration  authorization  bill,  H.R.  4088, 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  its  passage.  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
nonaeronautical  NASA  activities  and  I 
can,  therefore,  personally  attest  to  the 
amount  of  effort  that  went  into  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bill  for  your  consideration 
today.  I  would  like  also  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Don  Fuqua,  of  Florida, 
and  the  capable  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Larry  Winn  of  Kansas,  for  their 
exemplary  leadership  during  the  many 
weeks  of  intensive  hearings. 

This  is  a  reasonable  budget,  not  elabo- 
rate in  its  moneys  for  NASA,  but  one  I 
feel  that  NASA  can  endure  under  the 
constrained  economic  conditions  we  are 
facing  today.  There  are  no  frills  nor  fat 
in  this  budget,  only  moneys  for  essential 
ongoing  programs  and  a  few  new  starts. 
We  can  take  pride  in  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  the  NASA  space  program, 
not  only  in  the  spectacularly  successful 
Apollo  lunar  landing  program  of  the  last 
decade  and  subsequent  manned  space 
program  but  also  the  many  achievements 
of  the  diverse  automated  space  programs 
and  the  recent  accomplishments  of 
Viking  on  our  sister  planet  Mars. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  general  ob- 
servations about  the  budget  and  space 
science.  The  budget  submitted  this  year 
will,  if  approved,  reinvigorate  the  NASA 
space  science  program.  It  will  establish 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  main- 
tain world  leadership  in  space  science, 
exploration,  and  technology.  The  new 
start  proposal  for  the  Space  Telescope, 
conceived  about  15  years  ago,  is  guaran- 
teed to  open  up  new  vistas  in  astronomy, 
providing  insight  into  physical  processes 
beyond  our  current  comprehension  and 
giving  humanity  a  more  profound  per- 
spective of  its  place  and  relative  signifi- 
cance in  the  cosmos.  The  Jupiter  Orbiter 
and  Probe  will  enable  us  to  continue  the 
exploration  of  the  solar  system,  efficiently 
utilizing  and  maintaing  a  national  capa- 
bility built  up  and  nurtured  over  the  past 
15  years.  The  lunar  Polar  Orbiter  is  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  exploration  of 
the  moonlike  planets — Earth,  Moon. 
Mars,  Venus.  The  scientific  data  returned 
from  the  Limar  Polar  Orbiter  will  be  an 
immediate  impetus  to  our  study  of  com- 
parative planetology. 

On  a  third  front.  NASA  is  initiating 
development  of  Spacelab  payloads  be- 
yond Spacelab  2  in  a  mode  designed  to 
optimize  the  utility  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
to  the  scientist. 

The  conduct  of  space  science  is  more 
than  simply  "doing  science";  it  is  truly 
exploration,  a  conscious  search  for  the 
unknown.  I  view  it  as  having  four  major 
components:  Knowledge;  vision;  na- 
tional prestige  and  purpose;  and  tech- 
nology, resources  and  applications. 

Space  exploration  provides  a  focus  for 
the  innovative  energies  of  Americans 
whose  short  history  is  marked  by  the 
recognition  of  frontiers  and  the  drive  \o 
conquer  those  frontiers.  Space  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  remaining  fron- 
tier in  terms  of  both  its  vastness  and  its 
potential  for   as   yet  unconceived   dis- 


coveries. The  United  States  has  the  capa- 
bility to  penetrate  that  frontier  and  has 
been  doing  so  in  a  rather  steady  way.  It 
is  necessary  to  maintain  that  thrust  in  a 
visible  way  which  clearly  sets  the  direc- 
tion, or  purpose,  toward  which  we  are 
striving. 

Technological  advancement  is  a  recog- 
nized key  to  progress  but  one  must  ask. 
what  drives  technology  or  more  basically, 
makes  it  possible?  To  a  large  degree,  basic 
science  provides  the  foundation  for  tech- 
nology. The  drivers  on  the  science  are  the 
so-called  -science  requirements.  The  sci- 
entist, in  a  quest  to  discover  and  under- 
stand, continually  pushes  technology  to 
enable  him  to  see  smaller  objects,  to  see 
further  into  the  universe,  and  to  detect 
smaller  amounts  of  chemicals.  The  tech- 
nology, and  often  the  instrumentation, 
thus  developed  inevitably  find  their  way 
into  areas  of  use  not  conceived  of  in  the 
initial  application. 

For  example,  a  mass  spectrometer  de- 
veloped to  detect  miniscule  amounts  of 
lead  in  lunar  soil  is  now  used  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  lead  in  individual 
hiunan  blood  cells  in  an  attempt  to  un- 
derstand lead  poisoning.  Similarly,  sci- 
ence provides  the  basis  for  applications. 
There  is  no  way  to  solve  aerosol  and 
ozone  problems,  to  understand  climate 
changes,  or  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  magnetic  or  gravity  maps  v/ithout  a 
firm  basis  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  vagaries  of  nature, 
much  of  which  derive  from  the  space  sci- 
ence program. 

The  supply  of  terrestrial  natural  re- 
sources is  of  increased  concern  as  we 
deplete  surface  deposits.  Much  as  the 
natural  resources  of  Antarctica  are  now 
openly  discussed  in  terms  of  economic  po- 
tential, whereas  50  years  ago  they  were 
not  known  to  exist;  we  can  now  conceive 
of  utilizing  the  Moon's  tremendous  tita- 
nium deposits — unknown  15  years  ago — 
or  of  mining  an  almost  pure  iron-nickel 
asteroid  whose  orbit  crosses  that  of  Earth. 
About  20  new  Earth-orbit-crossing  aster- 
oids have  been  discovered  in  a  systematic 
search  over  the  past  couple  of  years  as 
compared  to  only  4  previously  found 
at  random.  We  now  expect  to  find  close 
to  1.000. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the 
third  major  point.  All  too  often  we  dis- 
miss this  concept  with  the  phrase  "knowl- 
edge for  the  sake  of  knowledge."  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility to  acquire  knowledge  because  it 
satisfies  a  basic  human  need  to  determine 
what  is  "out  there,"  how  does  it  work, 
who  are  we.  where  did  we  come  from  and 
where  are  we  going?  These  are  impor- 
tant questions  for  mankind  to  struggle 
with  and  we  are  encouraged  in  such  in- 
quisitiveness  by  our  culture,  and  no  less 
by  our  Government,  through  far-reach- 
ing programs  of  and  stress  on  education. 
The  quest  for  knowledge  ties  to  my  last 
point — vision.  Vision,  I  will  define  for  our 
purpose  as  the  perception  of  a  challenge 
to  be  met  and  of  knowledge  to  be  gained, 
wrapped  up  in  a  conviction  that  we  pos- 
sess the  will  and  the  means  to  pursue 
those  goals  and  capped  off  by  a  firm  belief 
that  in  so  doing  humanity  is  well  served. 
Space  science  is  part  of  the  world  of  the 
visionary. 
On  a  practical  front,  we  must  face  the 


question  of  why  now.  There  is  no  dooms- 
day argument  that  holds  water — rather 
it  is  a  matter  of  not  turning  back  on 
endeavors  and  directions  initiated  dec- 
cades  ago,  of  efficiently  utilizing  a  science 
and  engineering  community  established 
for  good  reason,  and  responding  to  new 
opportunities  occasioned  by  technologi- 
cal advancement.  To  turn  our  backs 
now  could  be  the  regret  of  the  1980's. 
Our  effort  in  the  area  of  physics  and 
astronomy  represents  a  coordinated 
program  using  the  unique  characteris- 
tics of  space  vehicles  to  probe  fimda- 
mental  questions  concerning  the  struc- 
ture and  history  of  our  universe,  and 
man's  place  in  it.  The  human  environ- 
ment we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
Earth's  atmosphere,  the  solar  radiation 
and  particles  which  impinge  on  the 
Earth,  and  the  galactic  system  of  which 
our  Sun  and  its  planets  are  a  part.  We 
are  also  concerned  with  the  history  of 
our  galaxy  of  stars:  its  nature,  its  place 
in  the  expanding  universe,  and  the 
origin  and  ultimate  fate  of  our  universe, 
including  our  own  galaxy,  our  Sun,  and 
ourselves. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  many  of  the 
questions  we  are  trying  to  answer  in  our 
physics  and  astronomy  program  can  be 
rephrased  as  a  single  question:  where, 
when,  and  how,  did  the  elements  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  composed 
originate? 

The  scientific  community  has  told  us 
that  the  Space  Telescope  represents  the 
next  logical  step  in  astronomy.  Since 
ground-based  telescopes  are  approach- 
ing their  limit  in  performance,  the  long- 
lived — more  than  a  decade — Space  Tele- 
scope, which  scientists  feel  is  the  logical 
successor  to  the  previous  NASA  program 
of  short-lived  astronomy  experiments,  is 
the  science  community's  top  priority  in 
optical  astronomy.  NASA  has  been 
studying  the  Space  Telescope  concept 
to  some  degree  for  nearly  12  years,  lead- 
ing to  what  is  probably  the  best-defined 
program,  at  this  stage,  that  NASA  has 
ever  proposed  to  undertake.  Considering 
this  fact,  the  program  could  probably 
never  be  carried  off  as  efficiently  as  now. 
The  design  is  in  hand,  and  the  technol- 
ogy is  available. 

There  are  a  number  of  logical  and 
economical  reasons  to  go  forward  with 
the  Space  Telescope  this  year. 

First,  large  numbers  of  U.S.  and  for- 
eign astronomers  have  participated  in 
Space  Telescope  feasibility  and  design 
studies  over  the  past  5  years.  If  Space 
Telescope  were  delayed  now.  NASA's 
expert  teams  would  be  dissolved,  and 
the  individual  scientists  would  turn  to 
other  areas  of  research.  A  restart  would 
mean  retraining  and  duplication  of 
scientific  studies. 

Second,  many  industrial  firms  have  in- 
vested heavily  of  their  own  internal  re- 
search and  development  funds,  to  provide 
our  Nation  with  the  best  possible  prelim- 
inary design.  A  delay  would  dissolve  their 
teams:  Could  we  persuade  these  com- 
panies to  do  it  again? 

Third,  as  a  result  of  congressional  ini- 
tiatives, the  European  Space  Agency — 
ESA — has  been  interested  in  Space  Tele- 
scope. In  October  1976,  ESA  voted  to 
spend  the  equivalent  of  93  million  fiscal 
year  1978  dollars,  as  part  of  their  partici- 
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pation  In  Space  Telescope 
of  delay,  these  funds  would 
be  redirected  to  more 
pean  projects. 

The  time  to  undertake  the 
scope  is  now.  I  am  impressid 
way  NASA  does  what  it  sayi 
to  do.  The  Viking  landings 
literally  a  new  world.  It  is  a 
world,  but  there  is  also  the 
universe  itself  waiting  to  be 
I  look  up  at  the  stars  and  I 
world,  but  the  scientists  tell 
eyes  see  only  a  fraction  of 
that     Space     Telescope. 
Earth's  atmosphere,  and 
ments  that  are  sensitive  to 
that  the  eye  does  not  see, 
whole  new  universe  to  us.  I  do 
.  that  things  that  are  not  visible 

|<^    are  not  important.  If  the  E 
habit  is  in  an  environment 
not  been  aware  of.  I  want 
what  that  environment  is,  an* 
as  possible.  This  Earth  of 
cious,  and  the  space  program 
us  how  isolated  lifejs  in  the 
am  told  that  Space  Telecope 
us  for  the  first  time  with 
ability   to   take   ultraviolet 
processes    occurring    in    thi 
around  us.  Ultraviolet  light 
energy  light  than  visible  light 
the  Sun's  ultraviolet  light  tha 
to  Earth  is  what  bums  the 
Telescope's  ultraviolet  pictur^ 
more  energetic  processes  in 
we  can  see  with  the  eye.  Alsc 
Space  Telescope  will  be  above 
atmosphere,  and  its  blurring 
can  expect  much  sharper 
from  Space   Telescope  than 
ground.  This  has  got  to  be  i 
because  these  astronomical 
far  away — to  get  any  detail 
ture  it  must  be  as  sharp  as 
have  reached  the  limit  from 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  it 
of  real  practical  importance 
Space  Telescope  built  and 
starting  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Space 
but  one  of  several  very 
ects  that  this  bill  authorize: 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  m( 
for  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
questions,  if  I  may,  of  the 
the  subcommittee  relating  to  . 
new  start  in  this  authorizatioi  i 
the  space  telescope.  The  first 
would  ask  is:  Could  the  gent 
scribe  for  the  Committee   ._ 
which  NASA  has  placed  on 
telescope? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  According  to 
space    telescope    is    their    N 
orlty  item  for  the  year.  They 
after  this  for  some  time  and 
it  was  approved  by  the  Offic( 
agement  and  Budget.  It  is  of  ._ 
priority  not  only  to  the  NAS^ . 
but  Eilso  to  the  academic 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  „. 
My  hext  question  is:  Is  it  no.  . 
this  Pi-esident  and  the  previois 
istration  have  included  this 
budgets? 

Mr.  PUQI/a.  The  gentlemaji 
lutely  correct.  It  has  been 
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budget  of  both  former  President  Ford 
and  President  Carter. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answers  to  those  questions. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey)  . 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  who  over  the 
years  has  given  this  committee  special 
leadership,  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Ftjqua)  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  ,  who  have 
worked  hard  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  Many 
of  us  are  indeed  grateful  for  the  strong 
leadership  of  Chairman  Teague. 

I  recall  that  last  year  we  had  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor,  and  as  I  remember 
also  in  the  1976  committee  report,  on 
some  of  the  programs  under  Earth  re- 
sources operations  and  systems  relating 
to  resource  surveillance  in  our  country 
from  various  satelhtes.  We  call  them 
Landsat-1  and  Landsat-2,  and  these  sat- 
ellites do  surveillance  work  relating  to 
agricultural  produce,  v;eather  conditions, 
and  so  forth.  Could  the  gentleman  com- 
ment as  to  how  that  program  is  proceed- 
ing and  the  value  that  we  might  expect 
from  any  new  satellites  that  we  lalmch? 
Mr.  FREY.  I  would  be  delighted  to.  We 
have  basically  conducted  experiments  on 
Landsat-1  and  Landsat-2  and  the  Skylab 
program.  Landsat-1  and  Landsat-2  are 
now  both  operational.   These  satellites 
gave  us  the  ability  to  predict  the  wheat 
crop  several  months  before  the  Agrigul- 
ture  Department  did  last  year,  within 
about  a  10-percent  range.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  launching  this  summer  the 
Landsat-C,  which  is  the  final  generation 
of  the  Landsat  programs.  We  also  have 
money  for  the  Landsat-D,  which  has  a 
thematic  mapper,  a  device  that  will  allow 
us  greater  precision  and  enable  us  to  pre- 
dict the  crops  within  1  or  2  percent. 

Satellites  can  be  used  and  are  being 
used  to  foresee  flooding  or  the  lack  of 
water.  We  are  working  on  experiments 
in  agriculture  where  we  have  young  tree 
decline  in  citrus  trees.  If  it  works  we  can 
see  young  tree  decline  by  satellite  way 
before  you  can  identify  by  anv  other 
means.  There  is  no  cure  for  this.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  pull  out  the 
young  trees.  This  is  just  an  example  of 
helping  us  on  Earth. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's explanation  of  the  value  and  the 
various  end  products  of  these  satellites 
under  the  Landsat  program.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  people  in  this  countrv  have  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  immediate  and 
future  value  of  the  programs. 

Let  me  review  for  my  colleagues  some 
important  items  about  Landsat-C  from 
last  year's  report  of  this  committee: 

The  Landsat-C  Earth  Resources  Technol- 
ogy Satellite  Is  the  first  operational  satellite 
system  dealing  with  earth  resources  data  for 
all  potential  private  and  Institutional  users. 
Landsat-C  Is  a  technical  Improvement  over 
the  two  predecessor  satellites  (Landsat  1  and 


2)  and  offers  the  framework  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  earth  resources  operational 
system. 

The  objective  of  the  Landsat-C  Earth  Re- 
sources  Technology   Satellite   project   is   to 
continue    the    development    of    technology 
which  will  significantly  contribute  to  more 
efficient  management  of  earth  resources.  It" 
accomplishes  this  objective  by  providing  large 
area  repetitive  Images  in  discrete  color  bands, 
which   can   be  analyzed   by   computer   and 
photolnterpretation  techniques  to  provide  a 
better   understanding  of   terrestrial    condi- 
tions than  is  presently  possible.  Landsat-C 
will  continue  and  build  on  the  technology 
developed  by  Landsat-1   and  -2.  Landsat-C 
will  carry  an  improved  Multispectral  Scanner 
(MSS) .  which  will  Incorporate  a  new  spectral 
band  in  the  thermal  region  to  more  effec- 
tively classify  terrestrial  phenomena  which 
are  characterized  by  temperature   changes. 
This   additional   capability  will   be  used  to 
improve  our  ability  to  classify  and  measure 
agricultural   crops   In   the  preharvest  stage 
and  will  also  Improve  Landsafs  capability  to 
monitor  dynamic  changes  in  many  other  vital 
areas  such  as  water  pollution,  geology,  hy- 
drology,  and   oceanography.   The   television 
camera    system,    called    the    Return    Beam 
Vldlcon,  wUl  Incorporate  a  twofold  Improve- 
ment in  resolution   (80  to  40  meters)    over 
what  was  flown  on  Landsat-1   and-2    This 
capability  wiU  permit  the  Identification  of 
smaller  agricultural  fields  and  should  assist 
in  Improving  cartography  in  poorly  mapped 
areas  of  the  world. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
<  Mr.  Frey  •  has  been  one  of  those  inter- 
ested in  this  Landsat-C  program,  since 
many  of  the  launches  have  occurred  in 
the  gentleman's   area   of  Florida.   The 
reason  it  seems  timely  to  discuss  Land- 
sat-C because  in  my  Subcommittee  of 
Census  and  Statistics  in  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  we  have  been  conduct- 
ing hearings   on   the  value  of  various 
kinds  of  surveys  done  in  the  agricultural 
field.  I  think  it  is  important  that  there 
be     better    exchange     of    information 
among  some  of  these  operating  Earth 
Resources   System   programs   that   the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  mentioned 
and  the  other  current  statistical  gather- 
ing agencies.  As   the   gentleman   from 
Florida    has    already   pointed    out   the 
current   Landsat   satellite   system   v/as 
able  to  provide   reliable   data   relating 
to    the    Kansas    wheat    crop    several 
months    well    in    advance    of    actual 
weather    conditions.    It    is    our    hope 
that  those  from  the  farming  communi- 
ties of  this  country  will  take  time  to  look 
at  the  Science  and  Technologj'  Com- 
mittee   reports,    both    this    years    and 
last   years.   The   various   Landsat  pro- 
grams provide  a  value  that  they  can 
utihze  now  and  in  the  near  future  This 
is  no  longer  'Star  Trek"  of  the  distant 
future. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  testi- 
fying today  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  was  explaining 
how  the  production  of  statistics  through 
the  Census  Bureau  is  delayed  rather  sub- 
stantially by  the  time  they  get  the  end 
result.  Yet  our  colleague  knew  himself 
that  the  satellites  now  in  place  or  to  be 
in  place  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  better 
projections  and  monitoring  readings  of 
crops  and  field  production. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  my  col- 
league's comments  on  this.  I  hope  that 
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the  whole  House  can  be  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  the  Landsat  programs 
that  are  included  in  this  authorization. 
Now,  did  my  colleague  tell  me  that  our 
new  space  shuttle  program  will  be  able 
to  service  these  type  satellites  that  are 
either  in  orbit  now  or  are  soon  to  be? 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one 
of  the  benefits  of  the  space  shuttle,  to 
save  the  cost  of  satellite  replacement  and 
expendable  launch  costs.  We  estimate  a 
savings  of  about  $1  billion  a  year.  The 
Shuttle  will  be  able  to  take  vehicles  up 
and  place  them  in  space.  If  there  is 
something  wrong,  they  can  bring  them 
back  and  fix  them  and  replace  it  with  a 
part. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  for  his  comments 
on  the  importance  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
program  and  his  explanation  of  the  di- 
rect benefits  the  program  will  soon  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  wish  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  activist,  our  good  Congress- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague).  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Teague) 
was  present  in  Palmdale,  Calif.,  last 
year  when  the  Space  Shuttle  was  rolled 
out  for  the  world  to  see.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  ,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  on  our  side  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn)  were  also  on  hand  for  this  Or- 
biter  101  rollout.  We  all  felt  there  was  a 
very  great  deal  of  importance  to  the 
roll-out  of  that  vehicle.  Many  people 
truly  realized  that  this  new  Orbiter  will 
have  a  tremendous  number  of  spinoff 
benefits  for  the  whole  country  that  may- 
be are  not  seen,  perceived  or  realized  at 
this  time;  will  soon  be  acknowledged  and 
felt  as  tremendous  technological  ad- 
vancements on  a  widespread  basis. 

I  am  pleased  that  more  of  the  news 
media  are  beginning  to  pay  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  good  results  in  these  space 
programs.  Although  it  may  appear  that 
the  costs  are  substantial,  the  Si>ace 
Shuttle  will  provide  tremendous  savings 
in  what  they  can  ultimately  give  to  this 
whole  program  of  satellite  surveillance. 
Mr.  FREY.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
and  thank  him  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  area  of  weather,  as 
a  result  of  the  space  program  it  has  been 
estimated  that  over  50,000  lives  have  been 
saved  as  a  result  of  advance  weather 
warning.  I  do  not  know  how  much  value 
we  can  put  on  a  human  life,  but  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  highest  priority. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  solar  power 
stations  down  the  line.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  manufacturing  in  space.  The 
process  of  developing  blood,  which  costs 
$50  per  ounce  on  Earth,  can  cost  25 
cents  in  space.  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous- 
ly productive  period  we  are  looking  at. 

I  would  move  to  one  other  thing,  since 
the  gentleman  has  brought  it  up.  It  has 
been  my  feeling  and  that  of  the  entire 
committee  that  in  the  energy  area,  NASA 
is  not  being  properly  used.  The  people, 
the  technology,  the  facilities  are  a  na- 
tional asset,  and  I  think  have  been  poorly 
used  by  ERDA  or  whoever  is  running  the 


entire  energy  area.  We  are  not  getting 
our  money's  worth. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  say  how  happy 
I  will  be  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  sentiments 
they  have  been  expressing.  I  think  all  too 
few  people  in  the  United  States  recog- 
nize the  enormous  spinoffs  we  get  from 
the  NASA  programs.  There  are  people 
who  sit  on  this  very  fioor  of  the  House 
who  wear  pacemakers,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  spinoffs  from  the  space  program. 
There  are  advantages  that  we  have  to- 
day that  are  just  too  numerous  to  go 
into  at  this  point,  but  I  was  very  much 
enjoying  the  colloquy  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  call  to  the  attihtion  of  the 
American  people  the  really  great  service 
that  is  being  done  for  the  people  by  the 
NASA  programs. 
Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
As  she  well  knows,  one  of  the  most 
important  export  items  we  have,  one  of 
the  very  few  in  which  we  have  a  balance 
of  trade,  is  in  high  technology.  A  great 
deal  of  the  basic  research  has  gone 
through  NASA.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  slowing  down  to  the  extent  that 
today  we  do  not  have  as  much  airplane 
exports.  Other  countries  are  taking  over 
in  that  area,  and  in  communications,  be- 
cause we  are  losing  the  leadership. 

I  think  when  a  nation  loses  its  science 
and  technology,   it  starts  to  die  as  a 
nation.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen. 
Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
take  just  a  moment  to  commend  the 
committee  chairman.  Tiger  Teague,  for 
whom  we  all  have  not  only  the  greatest 
of  respect,  but  affection  and  love. 
Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  t^e  gentlewoman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  4088,  the  fiscal  year 
1978   National   Aeronautics   and   Space 
Administration — NASA — authorization. 
The  funding  provided  for  NASA  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  wisest  decisions  possible 
if  we  as  a  nation  expect  to  see  a  con- 
tinued growth  in  our  technology.  This 
technical  capability  has  opened  entirely 
new  horizons  in  space.  With  the  advent 
of  the  space  transportation  system,  which 
includes  the  Space  Shuttle,  this  Nation 
will  be  able  to  place  payloads  in  Earth 
orbit  for  approximately  $160  per  pound 
as  compared  with  $600  per  poimd  for 
expendable  launch  vehicles.  This  system 
makes  space  utilization  for  communica- 
tions systems.  Earth  resources  monitor- 
ing, and  solar  power  stations  not  only 
economically     feasible     but     routinely 
applicable. 

This  budget  is  truly  a  conservative 
budget.  In  1965  the  NASA  budget  was 
$5.3  billion  with  the  employment  at 
33,200  people.  In  1976  the  budget  had 
shrunk  to  $3.5  billion  with  an  employ- 
ment of  24,039.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
recognize  the  technical  capabilities  and 
facilities  that  exist  at  NASA  and  apply 
these  national  assets  to  the  solution  of 


the  energy  crisis.  More  positive  steps 
need  to  be  taken  by  ERDA  to  actively 
solicit  NASA  cooperation.  This  Nation 
has  made  a  tremendous  investment  in 
space  exploration  but  as  indicated  by  the 
manpower  and  budget  history  it  is  not 
being  utilized.  To  capitalize  on  that  in- 
vestment the  technology  must  be  used. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  express  my 
compliments  to  NASA  for  their  efforts  in 
the  past  year.  I  also  would  like  to  say 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
the  same  enthusiastic  comment  to  re- 
solving our  energy  problems  that  was 
made  to  landing  on  the  Moon.  The  tech- 
nical capability  is  available — let  us  use  it. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rep- 
resent the  aerospace  capital  of  the  world, 
the  27th  District  of  California,  where  so 
much  of  the  shuttle  technology  comes 
from. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  authorization  with 
great  interest.  As  the  Representative  of 
one  of  the  centers  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  value  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  The 
Space  Shuttle  is  not  just  another  "mili- 
tary boondoggle"  as  some  of  its  oppon- 
ents have  called  it.  There  are  real  and 
lasting  civilian  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
its  operation. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  better 
apprised  of  "down-to-earth"  benefits  of 
this  amazing  vehicle.  I  would  like  to 
list  a  few  of  them  now : 

COMMUNICATIOKS 

Communications  satellites  have  made 
intercontinental  television  possible,  and 
are  reducing  the  costs  of  transocean  tele- 
phone calls.  The  costs  will  decrease  again 
when  the  reusable  Shuttle  takes  new  and 
improved  satellites  into  Earth  orbit. 

PETBOLET7M   BESOUBCES 

Photos  of  the  Earth  taken  from  space 
have  led  to  discoveries  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  on  three  continents.  The  im- 
proved satellites  emplaced  by  Space 
Shuttle  can  locate  new  sources  of  fossil 
fuels. 

MINERAL   RESOUBCES 

A  copper  deposit  estimated  to  be  worth 
$10  billion  was  discovered  in  nortiiem 
Nevada  as  a  r*sult  of  Skylab  pictures. 
The  advanced/  satellites  emplaced  by 
Shuttle  are  expected  to  make  many  other 
valuable  i»meral  discoveries. 

POLLUTION 

A  Bfollution-mapping  satellite  can  cover 
the/entire  continental  United  States  in 
about  500  photographs.  Cameras  carried 
high-altitude  airplanes  would  need 
about  500,000.  It  is  possible  to  monitor 
from  space  in  a  few  days  what  would 
take  years  by  air. 

AGBICULTtTRE 

Sensor  systems  in  space  can  help  the 
world  solve  its  food  problems.  The  sensors 
can  identify  crops  in  each  field,  tell  the 
vigor  of  the  crops,  the  probable  yield, 
the  identity  of  plant  diseases  or  Insect 
infestation,  and  provide  vital  inventories 
of  food  for  mankind. 
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Shuttle-launched  satellites 
conserve  our   forest   resources 
covering  fires,  by  detecting 
and  infestations  of  pests,  a  id 
ing  accurate  inventories  4f 
lands. 
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SCIENTiriC 

Shuttle  is  capable  of 
orbit  completely  equipped 
ratories  and  as  many  as 
In  the  weightless 
scientists  can  perform 
cannot  be  accomplished 
gravitational  pull 

FISHING    INDUSTR  r 

By  mapping  the  ocean 
perature,  earth  resources 
help  oceanographers 
patterns.  This,  in  turn,  will 
experts  to  predict  the 
schools!  of  fish. 

Mr.  rUQUA.   Mr 
such  tinie  as  he  may  consun^e 
tleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 

Mr.  GAMMAGE.  Mr.  Cha 
resent  the  other  aerospace 
worlds 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ir 
H.R.  4088  authorizing 
the  National  Aeronautics 
ministration  for  fiscal  year 
like  to  congratulate  Mr. 
man.  Subcommittee  on 
and  Applications  and  Mr 
ranking  minority  member 
ship  they  have  provided 
on  this  bill. 

It  is  fitting  to   note 
nation  have  grown  to  a  . 
nological  preeminence  that 
of   the   world.   Clearly,    the 
characterized  by  our  space 
a   demonstration   of   how 
this  position. 

Looking  toward  our  Natio:  i 
is  apparent  that  we  caimo 
are  to  maintain  our 
field.  Many  foreign  countries 
the  Importance  of  maintaining 
climate  for  technological 
have  taken  positive  steps 
the  Innovative  process, 
before  us  a  bill.  H.R.  4088, 
aeronautics  and  space 
cal  year  1978  authorization 
lleve,  is  important  if  we  are 
to  reap  the  benefits  that 
gram  and  its  generation  of 
ogy  has  given  us  in  the  past 
We  must  remehiber  that 
of  space  goals  generates 
virtually  all  fields  of  scienci 
nology  and  helps  stimulate 
areas  not  even  remotely 
the  original  programs 
estimated  that  these 
will  return  $7  billion  to  the 
a  14-  to  20-year  period — abo^t 
authorization  we  are 
Similarly,  each  new  dollar 
nually  on  space  research 
over  the  next  10  years. 
I  want  to  focus  my 
future  space  program  includi4g 
dustrlalizatlon  and  space 
and    the    advanced    pro 
leading  to  i^alization  of 
area. 
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The  effort  that  NASA  pursues  under 
the  advanced  programs  area  of  the  budg- 
et is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  budget.  It  is  the  "seed  com"  from 
which  we  will  grow  new  programs  and 
new  accomplishments  in  space. 

The  Apollo,  the  Skylab,  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz,  and  the  Shuttle  all  emerged  from 
this  critical  study  effort. 

Today,  new  and  revolutionary  con- 
cepts for  future  space  systems  are  being 
studied.  These  vary  from  giant  commu- 
nications satellites  which  operate  with 
wristwatch  radios  that  will  allow  you  and 
I  to  communicate  on  a  national  or  global 
basis  as  easy  as  we  use  a  telephone — but 
without  the  great  fixed  installations.  Or 
the  possibility  of  having  instant  elec- 
tronic mail  or  global  television  at  the 
twist  of  your  TV  dial. 

On  an  even  larger  basis,  there  is  the 
potential  for  giant  satellites  that  harness 
the  energy  of  the  sun  and  beam  the  elec- 
trical power  to  Earth  to  be  used  in  our 
homes,  thus  overcoming  much  of  our  de- 
pendence on  fossil  fuels  like  coal  and  oil. 
These  new  concepts— and  many  more, 
depend  on  the  use  of  large  structures 
J)Uilt  and  fabricated  on  orbit  by  men  and 
women  flying  in  the  Space  Shuttle. 

A  whole  new  era  of  national  growth 
will  come  about  when  we  learn  to  exploit 
these  capabilities  and  begin  to  indus- 
trialize space. 

Again,  your  committee  feels  very 
strongly  that  much  effort  is  needed  in 
generating  the  new  concepts.  We  need 
these  new  bold  approaches  to  bring  forth 
new  products,  new  industries— new  na- 
tional strength  and  security. 

Industrialization  of  space  iavolves  the 
use  of  space  flight  for  commercial  and 
social  purposes;  that  is.  the  use  of  space 
to  produce  saleable/profitable  products 
or  services  which  companies  and  citizen«! 
are  wiying  to  pay  for.  Other  basic  uses 
of  space,  of  course,  include  scientific  re- 
search and  exploration,  typified  by  the 
Voyager  and  Apollo  programs  and  na- 
tional security.  Weather,  communica- 
tions and  earth  resources  satellites  have 
already  demonstrated  many  economic 
and  social  benefits  achieved  by  the  use 
of  space. 

The    successful    industrialization    of 
space  will  require  the  development  of 
Space  Platforms— manned  facilities  to  be 
placed  in  low  earth  orbit  and  periodically 
serviced  by  the  Spac«  Shuttle.  The  Space 
Platform   would   permit   the  assembly 
erection  and  placement  of  permanent 
large  facilities  in  orbit  such  as  antennas 
for  low-cost  public  service  communica- 
tions. Such  antennas  are  capable  of  a 
wide  range  of  new  services,  for  example, 
electronic  mail,  wrist  radio  communica- 
tions, search  and  rescue,  and  inventory 
control  of  items  to  be  tracked  nation- 
wide^ommercial  processing  of  valuable 
majiferials    and    pharmaceuticals    would 
also  be  supported  by  a  Space  Platform 
The  feasibility  of  large  systems  for  trans- 
lating solar  energy  to  electrical  energy 
for  use  on  Earth  would  be  investigated. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  continuing  our  assessment 
of  the  satellite  solar  power  system  con- 
cept. This  intriguing  concept  appears  to 
have  promise  for  helping  meet  our  Na- 
tion's long-term  energy  needs. 


There  is  in  our  country  a  growing  un- 
derstanding of  the  need  to  conserve  our 
depletable  energy  resources  and  to  take 
measures  to  protect  the  environment.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  potential  of  solar  energy  to  provide 
nondepletable,  environmentally  clean  en- 
ergy for  use  on  earth.  This  Nation  has 
initiated  a  major  effort  to  advance  the 
technology  and  demonstrate  the  use  of 
solar  energy  as  an  Inexhaustible  and 
clean  energy  resource. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  the  Congress 
included  funds  to  NASA  in  fiscal  year 
1976  for  study  of  the  Satellite  Solar  Pow- 
er Station  concept.  In  this  concept,  an 
earth  orbiting  power  station  would  col- 
lect and  convert  solar  energy  in  space 
and  transmit  this  energy  to  earth  by 
means  of  microwaves.  Congressional  sup- 
port for  evaluation  of  this  concept  has 
continued  imtil  the  present,  with  recent 
direction  for  a  joint  program  by  NASA 
and  ERDA. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  NASA  and 
ERDA  studies  of  satellite  power  systems 
to  date  have  disclosed  no  barriers  to 
technical  feasibihty  and  have  indicated 
that  the  concept  may  be  competitive  in 
cost  with  earth-based  power  systems  in 
the  1995  time  frame  and  beyond. 

The  satellite  solar  power  station 
therefore  continues  to  stand  as  a  po- 
tentially major  long-term  energy  option 
for  providing  baseJoad  solar  energy  es- 
sentially twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Deeper  investigation  of  the  concept 
therefore  appears  to  be  altogether  ap- 
propriate. In  a  joint  planning  effort, 
NASA  and  ERDA  have  identified  five 
major  subprogram  elements  requiring 
more  in-depth  Investigation,  as  follows: 

a.  Definition  of  a  System  Concept;  y 

b.  Environmental  Factors;  ^ 

c.  Comparative  Evaluation  with  Earth- 
based  alternatives; 

d.  Impacts  and  Benefits;  and 

e.  Space  Related  Technology. 

Funding  of  these  studies  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  decision  in  mid-1980 
whether  to  continue  the  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
support  of  these  studies.  Their  imple- 
mentation would  permit  a  detailed  as- 
sessment of  the  potential  of  this  candi- 
date major  energy  option,  and  would  use 
more  fully  the  national  technological 
resources  developed  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  full  support  for 
funding  of  the  proposed  satellite  solar 
power  system  studies. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Breck- 
inridge). 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  to  support  a  program  whose 
fate  is  now  before  the  Senate  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee  considering  the  fiscal  vear 
1977  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  In- 
cluded in  the  NIE  $70  mUlion  supple- 
mental request  is  a  program  called  the 
Appalachian  education  satellite  pro- 
gram— AESP. 

This  program  utilizes  current  satel- 
lite technology  to  aid  rural  communities 
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in  improving  their  educational  systems. 
In  simple  terms,  it  brings  educational 
opportunities  to  the  people  of  Appala- 
chia,  rather  than  forcing  them  to  go 
hundreds  of  miles  to  a  university  or  col- 
lege and  to  spend  additional  funds  to  re- 
ceive this  educational  training.  The  pro- 
gram* has  represented  a  strong  cooper- 
ative effort  among  Federsa,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  citizens  since  1974. 
Over  15  communities,  incorporating 
local  input  and  suggestions  as  to  needs, 
have  been  involved  during  the  first  phase 
of  the  AES  program.  Over  1,000  rural 
educators  were  able  to  take  credit  courses 
that  many  of  them  could  not  otherwise 
attend,  thereby  accelerating  the  quality 
of  education  throughout  Appalachia.  In 
addition,  over  400  small  businessmen 
took  part  in  the  needs  assessment. 

The  second  phase  of  the  AES  program 
would  expand  the  reach  from  15  commu- 
nities to  over  60  rural  communities  re- 
ceiving the  AESP,  and  would  seek  greater 
course  offerings  and  a  larger  variety  of 
audiences.  The  projected  new  programs 
would  continue  to  serve  educators,  but 
are  also  planned  to  aid  the  business 
community,  industry,  health  occupa- 
tions, government  workers,  and  voca- 
tional training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $70  million  fiscal 
year  1977  supplemental  appropriations 
request  for  NIE,  as  passed  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  pwesently 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
piations  Committee.  The  $70  million  fig- 
ure does  hot  afford  sufficient  funding  for 
the  Appalachian  education  satellite 
program  beyond  June  of  1977.  This  im- 
portant program  to  the  citizens  of  rural 
Appalachia  must  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
I  have  urged  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  amend  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  at  least  $3.5  million  to  permit 
this  valuable  program  to  continue  and 
grow. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  invaluable  program  re- 
ceives support  not  only  from  my  home 
district,  but  broad  local  support  in  the 
rural  communities  throughout  Appa- 
lachia. The  Congress  should  also  be 
aware  that  the  improved  technology  and 
educational  opportunities  developed  for 
these  proposed  60  rural  commimities, 
can  best  be  put  to  use  throughout  this 
Nation  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas.  It  is 
readily  apparent  what  such  a  program 
could  do  in  the  western  reaches  of  Amer- 
ica, where  distances  are  so  great  and  the 
population  so  relatively  sparsely  settled, 
as  well  as  abroad  in  emerging  nations. 

We  all  share  the  concern  of  how  best 
to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  our 
rural  and  urban  citizens.  Local  interest 
and  support  have  been  demonstrated  in 
this  program  to  show  this  concern — all 
the  15  receiving  sites  of  these  satellite 
programs  have  raised  matching  local 
dollars  for  Federal  dollars;  in  fact,  the 
program  is  scheduled  to  become  self- 
supporting  by  1981,  if  the  program  is  con- 
tinued as  proposed.  We  must  not  let 
this  local  determination  and  support 
perish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  including  part  of  a  letter  I 
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received  from  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Cochran, 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  wherein  he 
outUnes  the  importance  of  this  program 
and  the  need  for  Congress  to  include  a 
specific  $3.5  million  for  the  Appalachian 
education  satellite  program  to  insure 
adequate  funding  to  continue  this  lauda- 
ble and  critically  important  project.  Dr. 
Cochran's  remarks  follow : 

As  you  are  aware,  unless  an  adequate 
funding  level  for  this  fiscal  year  is  received 
a  succesful  and  significant  educational  com- 
munication project  will  be  seriovisly  affected. 
Therefore,  my  purpose  in  writing  this  letter 
is  to  express  my  support  of  the  program  by 
reviewing  its  importance  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Appalachian  Region. 

In  my  opinion,  the  AESP  has  demonstrated 
a  tremendous  potential  for  the  design  and 
implementation  of  a  region-wide,  commu- 
nity-based program  of  educational  services 
for  Appalachia.  Historically,  its  dispersed 
population  and  rugged  terrain  have  ham- 
pered the  delivery  of  quality  education  serv- 
ices to  isolated  areas  by  conventional  mean.«;. 
This  problem  was  compounded  by  the  need 
to  coordinate  efforts  of  .many  diverse  or- 
ganizations toward  the  same  end.  The  key 
factor  in  the  success  of  AESP  has  been  its 
organizational  structure,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  facilitating  cooperation  at  local 
state,  regional,  and  national  levels.  In  fact, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  NASA 
DHEW,  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Regional  Education  Service  Agencies  have 
developed  a  very  productive  working  relation- 
ship. This  close  cooperation  allows  AESP  pro- 
gramming to  be  based  upon  locallv  identified 
needs,  while  utilizing  the  strengths  and  re- 
sources of  the  various  organizations  in- 
volved. 

AESP  has  developed  an  operational  plan 
to^erve  a  broad  range  of  continuing  educa- 
tion needs  identified  in  five  general  areas- 
education,  medical  and  health  services', 
human  resources  and  services,  business  and 
industry,  and  government.  A  review  of  exist- 
ing courseware  will  continue  throughout 
the  life  of  AESP  to  identify  programs  which 
can  be  adapted  to  meet  these  needs;  new  pro- 
gram development  is  planned  where  program 
priorities  remain. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  operational  plan 
concerns  the  expansion  of  AESP's  delivery 
system  from  15  receiving  sites  in  eight  states 
to  60  receiving  sites  in  the  13  Appalachian 
states.  NIE  has  already  provided  the  addi- 
tional antennae  required  to  complete  the  ex- 
pansion and  new  sites  have  been  selected. 
New  and  existing  sites  will  be  located  so  they 
can  feed  Into  cable  systems  (when  they  exist) 
so  citizens  can  participate  in  the  continuing 
education  activities  in  their  homes.  This  will 
increase  the  number  of  participants  and 
make  it  possible  to  have  local  classroom 
sites  In  schools,  hospitals,  community  col- 
leges, community  centers,  and  other  local 
institutions.  This  system  will  provide  serv- 
ices not  presently  available  to  citizens  in  a 
large  number  of  sparsely  populated  commu- 
nities and  will  supplement  and  enhance  serv- 
ices currently  provided  by  ETV,  cable  and 
telephone  communications.  In  addition,  this 
expansion  will  increase  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  satellite  delivery. 

AESP  exemplifies  a  most  effective  way  to 
utilize  existing  Institutions  and  technology 
with  high-powered  public  and  commercial 
satellites.  This  approach  Is  basic:  develop 
programs  and  services  that  are  needed,  in 
some  cases  vital,  to  ovir  communities,  then 
fit  the  technology  to  delivering  these  serv- 
ices. 

The  advantages  Inherent  In  the  tech- 
nology, however,  are  obvious.  We  are  moving 
Into  an  era  of  life-long  learning  and  much  of 
the  physical  relocation  required  to  travel  to 


university  centers  for  extended  periods  of 
training  can  be  eliminated  as  communica- 
tions satellite  technology  improves  and  we 
learn  how  to  use  the  technology  effectively. 
In  a  short  period  of  time,  satellites  have 
changed  the  pattern  and  pace  of  communi- 
cations by  providing  reliable  high-quality 
and  cost-effective  telephone,  television,  and 
data  transmission  services.  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  and  other  scientists  and  engineers  re- 
fer to  the  1980-2000  time  period  as  the  age 
of  the  conomunication  satellite. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  is  committed  to 
a  continuing  education  and  public  service 
program  to  serve  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
Appalachia.  Participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  AESP  provides  the  institution  with 
additional  opportunities  to  reach  that  goal. 

Your  support  in  securing  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  AESP  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Lewis  W.  Cochran, 
Vice  President,  Academic  Affairs. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman,  a  new  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  H.R.  4088  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

The  role  of  general  aviation  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  jjrobably 
provides  a  broad  based  benefit  to  the 
general  public.  Over  the  years  the  aerial 
application  of  seeds,  fertilizers  and  pes- 
ticides has  become  a  vital  part  of  our 
agricultural  system.  The  7,000-plus  fleet 
of  aircraft  apply  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  chemicals  to  some  250  million 
acres  each  year.  Mounting  pressure  for 
higher,  more  efficient  food  production 
foretells  of  continued  growth  in  this  very , 
vital  area.  This  is  in  spite  of  very  real 
limits  on  the  capability  for  accurate  de- 
liveiT  and  precise  placement  of  chem- 
icals with  current  aircraft  and  dispersal 
equipment. 

The  development  of  new  technology'  to 
improve  both  the  accuracy  and  efficiency 
of  the  aerial  application  of  agricultural 
chemicals  holds  the  promise  of  signifi- 
cant benefits,  not  only  to  the  aircraft 
users  and  manufacturers,  but  to  the 
fanner  and  the  consumer  as  well.  In- 
creased precision  of  the  application  can 
result  in  an  overall  reduction  in  the  vol- 
ume of  chemicals  used  with  the  attend- 
ant lower  cost.  Reduction  of  chemical 
drift  outside  the  intended  field  reduces 
the  adverse  environmental  impact  and 
the  potential  for  damage  to  adjacent 
crops. 

Greater  aircraft  efficiency  in  terms  of 
payloads,  ferry  speed,  turning  perform- 
ance and  short-field  operation  can  lower 
the  cost  of  aerial  application  even 
further. 

NASA's  efforts  to  provide  technical 
improvements  in  each  of  these  problem 
areas,  properly  coupled  with  supporting 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  should  be  aggressively  pur- 
sued. The  original  proposal  by  NASA  to 
allocate  $1  million  to  this  effort  in  fiscal 
year  1978  permits  a  slow  buildup  of  in- 
house  activity.  It,  however,  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  level  of  industry  and  uni- 
versity involvement  that  Is  absolutely 
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vital  to  the  rapid  applica 
nology  developments. 

The  subcommittee's  action 
ing  the  NASA  request  to 
million  in  fiscal  year  1978 
both  a  more  aggressive  in 
by  NASA  and  the  resources 
joint  activities  with 
universities  from  the  outset 
nology  program.  I  believe 
ingly  important  that  NA^A 
and  the  universities  work 
the  outset  to  develop  the 
nology,  and  the  proposed 
addition    will    provide    foi 
activity. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a 
the  debate  of  the  supersoijlc 
because  I  think  it  is  an 
If  the  Members  will  read  the 
ly.  it  is  obvious  the  moneys 
;^    to  be  spent  for  the 

struction  of  any  airplane, 
are  going  to  be  spent  for 
Old  technology  is  past 
time.  The  old  technology 
to  produce  the  old  SST  coitld 
problems  such  as 
lems.   economic  problems 
lems.  But  new  technology 
solv*  them.  They  also  maj 
solve  the  problems  that  the 
try  is  going  to  face  when 
of  aircraft,  the  727's.  the  10 
747's,  are  old  and  have  to 
Maybe  we  will  never  go 
Maybe  we  will  go  with  a 
Maybe  we  will  find  a  way  to 
ergy  problems.  But  the 
do  not  go  ahead  with  the 
it.  we  will  never  find  out. 
that  what  made  this  counti^ 
today,  that  we  can  look  into 

It  strikes  me  that  it  is 
range  thinking  to  take  the 
old  SST,  which,  granted 
mentally  bad  and  economically 
jump  the  gun  and  say  that  i^ 
ing  to  happen  to  this  SST 
make  any  sense.  We  have 
est  leaders  in  the  world  in 
duction.  We  have  provided 
with  the  unique  technology 
because  we.  the  Americans, 
the  lead  to  produce 
ation.  It  looks  to  me  that 
place  to  continue  that 
gentleman  from  California 
SELOT)  and  the  gentlewoman 
land  (Mrs.  Spellman)  talkec 
a  fantastic  field  anyway.  I 
tremely  shortsighted  of  this 
to  take,  those  funds  out  of 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman 
minutes   to   the   gentleman 
Jersey  <Mr.  Hollenbeck)  . 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr. 
would  like  to  express  my 
fiscal  year  1978  National 
Space  Administration 
H.R.  4088.  Extensive 
been  conducted  to  verify  tha 
is   a  reasonable 
national  technology  needs, 
within  the  NASA  budget 
funded  as  a  new  start  is  the 
scope.  This  program  has 
highest  priority  possible  froi  i 
scientific  community. 
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Science  has  evolved  in  many  areas  to 
the  point  where  individual  facilities  ca- 
pable of  making  significant   advances 
can  no  longer  be  handled  by  individual 
investigators  or  institutions.  Astronomy 
is  an  example  of  such  an  area.  Since 
large  telescopes  are  required  to  study 
distant  astronomical   objects,  modem- 
day   astronomers  have   tended  to  pool 
the  use  of  large  instruments  rather  than 
distributing  funding  so  that  each  could 
have    his    own    much-less-capable    in- 
strument. In  this  way,  one  large  tele- 
scope, such  as  those  of  the  Hale  and  Kitt 
Peak  Observatories,  can  enable  at  least 
100  astronomers  each  year  to  pursue  as- 
tronomical research  at  the  forefront  of 
science,  as  opposed  to  astronomers  being 
able  to  conduct  only  the  most  routine 
observational  research  on  a  number  of 
smaller,  less  capable  instruments.  It  wa; 
for  this  reason  that  two  decades  ago  tl 
astronomers  told  the  National  Scienjfe 
Foundation  that  they  would  prefer  si 
gle  large  national  observatories  for  op- 
tical and  radio  astronomy  to  which  all 
astronomers  would  have  access  to  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money  invested  in 
a  number  of  facilities.  Astronomers  are 
now  telling  NASA  the  same  thing.  The 
Space  Telescope  which  should  operate 
for  more  than  a  decade  is  the  large  ob- 
servatory which  by  being  above  the  veil- 
ing effects  of  the  atmosphere  will  rep- 
resent a  very  large  step  in  capability 
above  ground-based  observatories  and 
will  allow  large  numbers  of  astronomers 
from  all  over  the  world  to  work  truly  on 
the  forefront  of  science.  Its  Importance 
to  astronomers  the  world  over  is  evi- 
dent from  the  European  Space  Agency's 
commitment    of    significant   fimding — 
more  than  $90  million — for  participation 
in  the  program. 

Throughout  history,  astronomy  has 
been  the  basic  forerunner  of  technol- 
ogy. Studies  using  the  greatly  broadened 
capabilities  of  the  Space  Telescope  over 
ground-based  telescopes  is  boimd  to  lead 
to  many  new  technological  advance- 
ments. We  should  take  steps  as  early 
as  possible  to  provide  the  astronomers 
of  the  world  with  this  opportunity  to  im- 
lock  additional  secrets  of  the  universe 
which  will  imdoubtedly  lead  to  tech- 
nologies which,  as  in  the  past,  will  be 
As  tha  important  to  man's  continued  com- 
Mr   Rous  J    fortable  existence  on  Earth. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling).  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  ,  and  I  are  go- 
ing to  propose  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  expenditure  of  any  of  the 
moneys  that  are  incorporated  in  this  au- 
thorization for  the  development  of  the 
SST  or  the  AST,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
report,  until  it  is  specifically  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  My  concern  over 
what  is  hapi>ening  here  with  the  SST  is 
twofold. 

No.  1.  I  am  opposed  to  NASA's  doing 
this  at  all.  No.  2. 1  am  opposed  to  includ- 
ing an  item  which  went  through  10  years 
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of  the  most  controversial,  heated  kind  of 
debate  in  this  House  under  the  leader- 
ship of  some  of  its  most  prominent 
Members  who  are  still  here.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  .  among  others,  led  the  fight  when 
the  House  voted  to  terminate  the  SST 
program.  It  is  wrong,  I  think,  to  have 
that  item  now  come  back  to  us.  not  in 
the  body  of  the  bill,  not  in  a  specific 
authorization,  but  included  in  a  report, 
and  if  none  of  the  Members  read  the  re- 
port, we  would  never  know  that  in  fact 
this  NASA  authorization  is  including 
money  for  the  AST. 

I  must  tell  the  Members,  Mr.  Chair- 

lan,  that  although  the  indication  has 
been  that  this  is  not  going  to  coit  any 
money,  as  I  read  section  1  of  this  bill,  it 
provides  in  paragraph  (9)  for  aeronau- 
tical research  and  technology.  $236,500,- 
000.  I  assume  that  some  of  that  money 
is  going  to  be  used  in  order  to  develop 
the  AST. 

I  read  the  charge  in  the  report  as  to 
what  they  are  expected  to  do.  They  are 
told  in  the  first  place  that  this  is  not  just 
theoretical.  I  am  quoting  here  from  the 
committee  report: 

The  Committee,  In  Its  report,  "The  Future 
of  Aviation,"  recommended  that  It  Is  in  the 
national  Interest  for  the  United  States  to 
build  an  environmentally  acceptable,  eco- 
nomically viable,  advanced  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

Then  they  say  that  the  committee  re- 
quests that  there  be  an  overall  program 
plan  imder  NASA.  They  are  told  to  con- 
sider "economic  analysis  covering  invest- 
ment/return  aspects  of  development  im- 
plementation." What  is  the  role  of  NASA 
in  that? 

They  are  told  to  consider  "societal 
benefits  of  supersonic  transportation, 
including  trade  and  communications." 
What  business  does  NASA  have  doing 
that? 

They  are  told  to  consider  "societal, 
including  environmental  impacts  from 
the  operation  of  a  fieet  of  supersonic 
transports."  They  are  also  told  to  con- 
sider "approaches  for  developnrient 
financing." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
NASA  is  being  given  just  too  much  lee- 
way in  this  situation  for  a  program  on 
which  this  Congress  has  turned  thumbs 
down.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really 
value  our  sense  of  integrity,  what  we 
should  do  is  to  take  this  issue  and  meet 
it  head  on  and  then  decide  whether  in 
fact  we  want  to  reverse  the  prior  posi- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask,  and  since  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fuqua)  .  has  been  so  gracious  in  yielding 
me  time.  I  wonder  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  ask  him  this  question: 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether 
in  fact  my  conclusion  that  the  financing 
will  come  out  of  the  section  labeled  para- 
graph (9)  is  accurate? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  correct. 
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Let  me  further  say  that  in  1971,  when 
that  vote  came  to  the  floor  of  this  House, 
I  was  one  of  those  Members  who  voted 
in  the  majority  against  the  construction 
of  the  SST.  I  have  very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  this,  but,  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  we  did  say,  "economically 
viable"  and  "environmentally  accept- 
able." 

■  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  he  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Well,  I  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  having  hoi'ses  fly  either,  but  I 
do  know  that  they  cannot. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  will  not  know  unless 
we  try  to  find  ou*. 

Mr.  WEISS.  We  have  tried  to  find  out, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickman)  has  said,  in  this  particular 
framework,  the  Concorde  does  not  work 
and  yet  there  are  people  who  tell  us  to 
this  day  it  is  acceptable  because  they  are 
fighting  in  New  York  about  allowing  the 
French  and  the  English  to  bring  in  the 
Concor(3e.  There  is  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  Concorde  is  environmen- 
tally acceptable  and  whether  it  is  tech- 
nically proficient  or  economically  viable. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  universal  agree- 
ment on  it.  . 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  how  much 
of  that  $239  million  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  this  bill  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  us  in  the  report? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  There  is  about.  I  think, 
$15  million  being  earmarked  for  ad- 
vanced transportation  systems.  This 
would  come  under  the  AST. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Could  the  chairman  tell 
us  whether,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  in  subcommittee  there  were 
witnesses  who  were  asked  to  come  in  or 
who  did  come  in  to  testify  in  opposition 
to  the  AST? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
MiLFORD) ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  that  legislation. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  Chair  was  using  the  gavel  at  the 
time  the  gentleman  asked  the  question, 
and  I  could  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  My  question  was  as  to 
whether  there  were  witnesses  in  opposi- 
tiob  to  the  SST  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing kbout  the  future-of-aviation  hear- 
ings/or the  authorization  hearings? 

Mr.  \VEISS.  Any  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  No,  we  had  no  op- 
position. We  are  not  involved  in  build- 
ing an  SST,  and  there  was  no  reason  for 
it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  In  taking  up  this  matter, 
did  the  subcommittee  have  any  wit- 
nesses to  testify  against  starting  a  re- 
search or  development  program  on  the 
SST? 


Mr.  MILFORD.  We  had  no  hearings 
on  such  a  thing. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  technology 
development  and  study.  We  are  not 
building  SST's. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Are  there  not  certain  dis- 
agreements in  areas  of  technology  that 
could  be  pursued  ? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  None  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Frey). 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford) 
enlighten  me? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  what  the 
committee  contemplated  was  new  tech- 
nology such  as  new  wing  technology, 
new  engine  technology  and  efSciency, 
new  flight  controls,  new  kinds  of  light 
materials  that  may  be  used  for  all  kinds 
of  aircraft.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York's  approach  reminds  me  of  the  argu- 
ment supposedly  made  in  the  late  1800's. 
Everything  we  know  already  has  been 
discovered,  so  let  us  do  away  with  the 
Patent  Oflice. 

Is  my  understanding  of  the  commit- 
tee action  correct? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

I  think  many  Members  misunderstand 
this  matter.  We  cannot  separate  what  is 
advanced  technology  for  future  aircraft 
from  what  is  improved  technology  for 
present  airplanes.  The  same  materials 
that  would  be  developed  for  a  better 
next-generation  subsonic  aircraft  might 
also  be  used  in  supersonic  or  they  might 
be  used  in  washing  machines. 

One  simply  cannot  separate  out  in  a 
technology  development  program  what 
might  be  used  in  an  AST  from  what 
might  be  used  in  a  present-day  aircraft. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagomarsino)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4088.  the  NASA 
authorization  bill.  There  are  few  Govern- 
ment programs  which  have  resulted  in 
a  better  return  in  both  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  dollar  value  than  the  U.S.  space 
program.  In  the  past  15  years,  we  have 
vi'itnessed  quantum  advances  in  weather 
prediction,  resource  management,  medi- 
cine, commimications,  and  other  fields 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world — all  as  a 
result  of  NASA  programs. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue reaping  the  benefits  of  our  original 
investment  in  space — at  a  greatly  re- 
duced cost.  The  Space  Shuttle  which  is 
the  major  component  of  this  bill,  repre- 
sents the  "payoff"  phase  of  our  near 
space  program,  in  terms  of  both  prac- 
tical science  and  economics.  The  Shuttle 
will  be  the  DC-3  of  our  space  program — 
cheap,  reusable,  and  efficient.  With  the 
Shuttle,  we  will  be  able  to  service,  repair, 
or  replace  satellites  in  orbit,  resulting  in 
lower  initial  payload  costs  and  longer 
usable  life.  The  Shuttle  will  provide  rou- 
tine and  dependable  access  to  near  space 


for  scientific,  defense,  and  commercial 
purposes.  In  fact.  Shuttle  cargo  space  is 
already  being  offered  on  a  commercial 
sale  basis  both  here  and  abroad. 

Nor  are  the  benefits  restricted  to  space 
alone.  The  entire  authorization  in  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  only  $4  billion,  or 
about  the  same  amount  as  this  body  re- 
cently agreed  to  spend  on  local  public 
works  projects  to  combat  unemployment 
this  year.  What  better  way  to  insure  a 
continued  strong  base  of  technology  and 
scientific  skills  than  through  a  program 
such  as  this? 

History  shows  us  that  the  nations  on 
the  frontier  of  exploration  and  commer- 
cial development  are  the  nations  which 
succeed.  By  maintaining  and  improving 
our  leading  role  in  the  development  of 
jLnear  space,  we  are  insuring  our  future 
success  as  a  nation,  while  reaping  enor- 
mous human  benefits  for  ourselves  and 
mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on 
H.R.  4088. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  CJiairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  in  this 
bill  to  provide  funds  for  research  and 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport, 
the  SST. 

I  think  the  proposal  is  unwise  in  gen- 
eral and  also  comes  at  the  wrong  time. 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  conducting  research 
on  flights  into  Dulles  Airport  of  the  Con- 
corde. We  should  not  embark  on  any  new 
SST  research  until  we  review  the  results 
of  this  study. 

Furthermore,  embarking  on  SST  re- 
search at  this  time  wiU  have  a  harmful 
impact  on  America's  relations  with 
France  and  Great  Britain.  We  have 
restricted  flights  of  the  Concorde  into 
our  country  on  the  basis  that  we  had  to 
determine  if  it  violated  our  noise  and  en- 
vironmental laws.  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain have  always  suspected  that  these 
restrictions  were  prompted  by  a  protec- 
tionist impulse  and  that  we  were  trying 
to  restrict  their  SST  in  order  to  build 
our  own.  Our  coimtry,  however,  has 
assured  Prance  and  Britain  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 

This  bill,  however,  gives  credence  to 
the  suspicions  that  America  has  not 
acted  in  good  faith,  undermines  our 
credibility  abroad,  and  is  unwise  and 
dangerous. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
one  of  those  in  earlier  years  who  voted 
against  development  of  the  SST.  I  am 
as  strong  an  opponent  of  the  entrance  of 
the  SST  into  our  airports  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  inasmuch  as  I  represent 
the  Kennedy  Airport  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding communities  which  have  been 
so  devastated  by  airport  noise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  opposed  its 
development  in  the  past  and  the  reason 
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I  oppose  permission  for  the  £  ST  to  land 
now  is  that  we  have  not  soh  ed  the  en- 
vironmental problems;  we  have  not 
solved  the  noise  pollution  pioblem:  we 
have  not  solved  the  ozone  pr(iblem;  and 
we  have  not  solved  the  fue  efBciency 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  were  t  le  reasons 
we  voted  against  it  some  yea  s  ago,  not 
because  this  House  ever  expre  ssed  itself, 
in  principle,  against  the  dramatic  ad- 
vance in  aviation  technology  t  nd  against 
travel  comfort  and  conven  ence  SST 
potentially  represents,  but  t  ecause  we 
had  not  solved  the  problems  '  hat  would 
make  this  aircraft  acceptable  ;o  cur  Na- 
tion and  to  the  communities  a  -ound  air- 
ports which  are  a  real  and  lontinuing 
party  in  interest,  in  every  aspe  ;t  of  avia- 
tion development,  and  whose  legitimate 
concerns  must  not  and  will  m  >t,  so  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  this  bo  ly — be  ig- 
nored or  swept  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  absolu  ely  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  SST  out  q\  my  com- 
munity in  Queens  and  to  keei  it  out  of 
this  country,  and  I  oppose  th  ;  develop- 
ment of  an  SST  in  this  countr  ■{  until  we 
have  developed  an  environme  itally  ac- 
ceptable, economically  viable,  and  fuel- 
efficient  craft. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  far  step  t  >  say  that 
we  should  not  even  begi.i  t  a  do  the 
planning  for  an  environmentaly  accept- 
able, fuel  efficient  and  an  eccnomicaUy 
viable  aircraft,  which  would  represent 
no  noise  or  pollution  hazaid,  which 
would  not  threaten  the  healt  i,  sanity, 
convenience,  and  serenity  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  I  represent 
in  the  dozen  or  more  commui  ities  sur- 
roimding  Kennedy  Airport,  aid  which 
would  constitute  a  major  ac  vance  in 
aviation  progress.  At  what  po  nt  in  the 
progress  of  transportation  do  w ;  say  that 
everything  stops  now,  becau;e  horses 
cannot  fly? 

I  hope  the  suggested  amend  nent  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  times 
like  this,  I  get  a  strong  feeling  c  f  deja  vu, 
of  historjirepeating  itself,  of  fn  hting  the 
same  old  oattles  over  and  ove  ■  again.  I 
recall  a  day  6  years  ago  wher  we  sup- 
posedly dealt  the  coup  de  graie  to  the 
SST. 

But  it  seems  that  old  turki  ys  never 
die— they  just  continue  to  fly  and  fly. 
With  a  new  name  comes  the  p  romise  of 
new  life. 

In  the  midst  of  continuing  co  itroversy 
over  landing  rights  for  the  Cone  orde,  still 
unanswered  questions  about  tl  eir  envi- 
ronmental impact  on  land,  air,  and  pop- 
ulation, vigorous  efforts  to  cut  back  on 
expensive  flying  and  floating  dinosaurs 
like  the  B-1  bomber  and  hug  nuclear 
carriers,  with  all  these  issues  s  :ill  unre- 
solved. I  am  stunned  at  yet  ar  Jther  ef- 
fort to  revive  this  dead  bird. 

And  I  am  especially  stunned  at  the 
method  that  some  of  the  SST";  diehard 
supporters  are  using  to  bring  t  up.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  re  all.  that 
vote  6  years  ago  was  the  first  test  of  a 
revolutionary  new  system  in  i  his  body 
known  as  open  voting,  and  und«  r  the  full 
glare  of  public  scrutiny  this  I  ouse  re- 
scinded funds  for  the  SST.  Ye  ,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  now  vote  open  y  and  on 


the  record,  this  effort  to  provide  funds 
once  again  is  being  presented  through 
the  back  door,  buried  in  innocuous  lan- 
guage about  studies  and  long-range  plan- 
ning and  future  programs. 

If  we  want  to  support  an  SST  pro- 
gram then  it  should  be  presented  with 
full  public  debate  in  a  straightforward 
manner.  It  should  not  be  a  unilateral 
decision  by  a  single  committee  slipped 
in  an  authorization  bill  without  hearings 
on  its  merits  and  defects.  Let  us  face  it 
head  on  if  we  truly  believe  this  country 
needs  and  wants  SST's  or  AST's  or  what- 
ever they  are  to  be  called. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
amendment  to  delete  funds  for  the  pro- 
posed NASA  study  and  bury  this  mis- 
quoted project  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss ^ 
has  pointed  out,  the  committee  report 
accompanying  this  NASA  authorizations 
bill  (H.R.  4088)  requires  NASA  to  pre- 
pare an  "overall  program  plan"  which 
has  as  its  goal  "achieving  technology 
readiness"  for  an  advanced  supersonic 
transport  by  the  early  1980's. 

My  colleague  objects  to  this  effort  by 
calling  forth  the  ghost  of  the  American 
SST  and  the  demon  which  is  Concorde. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  know 
that  I  have  long  been  opposed  to  the 
imperfect  and  unacceptable  technology 
of  which  Concorde  is  the  epitome.  I  re- 
main steadfast  in  my  opposition. 

Yet  I  am  not  opposed  to  any  super- 
sonic transport,  and  would  note  that  the 
committee  report  requires  the  NASA 
plan  to  carefully  analyze  such  crucial 
factors  as  economics,  societal  benefits 
such  as  trade  and  communications,  so- 
cietal impact — particularly  the  environ- 
mental hazards — as  well  as  financing 
and  the  extent  of  Federal  Government 
participation  in  the  aircraft's  develop- 
ment. Such  factors  clearly  have  never 
been  previously  explored,  and  had  such 
factors  been  considered  prior  to  devel- 
opment, we  never  would  have  sp>ent  bil- 
lions on  an  American  SST,  nor  would 
we  be  menaced  by  the  Concorde. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  put  my  colleagues  on  notice  that 
should  this  NASA  study,  which  is  to  be 
completed  by  September  1977,  be  in  any 
v/ay  incomplete  or  faulty,  then  I  will  be 
in  the  forefront  of  the  opposition  once 
again,  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens.  But  if  an  advanced  su- 
personic transport  can  be  developed  that 
is  "environmentally  acceptable — and — 
economically  viable."  then  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  reject  the  notion  that  this 
would  be  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  TEAGDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may 
easily  overlook  the  fact  that  each  and 
every  dollar  of  our  space  program  is  spent 
in  the  universities,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment technical  centers  to  pay  for  the  peo- 
ple and  materials  necessary  to  utilize  and 
explore  space.  In  the  triumphs  of  land- 
ing men  on  the  Moon  and  more  recently 
examining  the  surface  of  Mars,  it  is  easily 
overlooked  that  a  less  spectacular  revolu- 
tion in  the  use  of  space  technology  has 
made  our  world  a  better  place. 

Dollars  spent  in  our  space  program  are 
estimated  by  economists  to  return  $7  dol- 
lars for  each  dollar  spent  over  a  10-year 


period.  Such  a  return  on  our  public  in- 
vestment occurs  for  two  reasons;  we  de- 
rive a  direct  benefit  from  the  space  pro- 
grams undertaken,  plus  the  additional 
benefit  of  adding  new  technology  to  our 
industrial  sector.  Conservative  estimates 
show  that  from  only  four  sectors  of  space 
technology  our  Nation  has  derived  more 
than  our  total  investment  in  the  spaoe 
program  since  its  inception  in  1958. 

All  of  these  considerations  lead  me  to 
one  conclusion;  namely,  that  our  space 
program  is  a  continuing  essential  part  of 
our  economy.  A  casual  look  at  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  over  the  decade  from 
1S65  to  1975  shows  that  the  aerospace 
industry  has  had^S  net  positive  balance 
throughout  that  period.  The  only  other 
major  positive  balance,  and  single  larg- 
est, is  agriculture.  The  majority  of  this 
positive  balance  of  payments  in  aerospace 
has  been  in  the  aircraft  sector,  with  the 
portion  of  spaceflight  related  activity 
slowly  growing.  Domestically,  the  infu- 
sion of  space  technology  into  our  econ- 
omy has  continued  to  make  our  industry 
more  efficient  while  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  industry. 

This  then  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  we  are  able  to  maintain  our  edge  in 
new  technology  with  the  ever  increasing 
world  competition,  we  should  and  must 
support  those  initiatives  which  foster  the 
new  technologies.  Our  space  program  is 
a  leader  in  these  new  technologies.  It  de- 
serves   our    continuing    strong    Federal 
support.  For  example,  the  vast  majority 
of  worldwide  business  communications 
is  handled  by  commercial  communica- 
tions satellites.  Only  a  decade  ago  such 
worldwide  communications  were  limited 
to  radio  and  underwater  cables.  Not  only 
have  satellites  opened  a  whole  new  era 
of  imprecedented  telephone/teletype  and 
television    international    and    domestic 
communications,  but  the  quality  of  these 
instant  communications  has  multiplied. 
A  similar  occurrence  can  be  expected  in 
Earth  resources  survey.  A  series  of  satel- 
lites called  Landsat  have  provided  an  ex- 
perimental systems  so  that  crop,  forest, 
watershed,    demographic,   and   geologic 
information  can  be  obtained  on  a  recur- 
ring basis.  Our  understanding  of  crop 
and  forest  health  and  water  management 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  improved 
by  Landsat  information.  Receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  successfully  utilized  this 
information.  Over  the  next  several  years, 
I  believe  that  the  Landsat  system  will 
evolve  into  a  commercial  enterprise  in 
many    respects    paralleling   commercial 
satellite  communications. 

Space  technology  also  has  opened  new 
horizons  for  space  industrialization. 
Making  products  in  space  requires  that 
two  conditions  be  met,  namely,  that  the 
product  be  superior  to  what  can  be  made 
on  Earth  or  can  only  be  made  in  space 
and,  second,  that  the  product  be  profit- 
able or  essential  to  meeting  our  critical 
needs.  The  successful  completion  of 
Apollo,  Skylab,  and  the  Apollo-Soyuz  test 
project  amply  demonstrated  that  prod- 
ucts that  cannot  be  fully  duplicated  on 
the  ground  can  be  made  experimentally 
in  space.  Skylab  further  demonstrated 
that  a  large  structure  can  be  repaired  or 
modified  in  space  by  men  working  in  a 
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space  environment.  What  was  a  necessity 
to  make  Skylab  workable  can  be  con- 
verted to  a  virtue  in  assembling  large 
structures  in  space  in  the  future.  The  op- 
portunity exists,  as  the  availability  of  a 
low  cost  transportation  approaches — 
Space  Shuttle — to  routinely  fly  to  and 
return  from  Earth  orbit  and  to  build 
large  complex  structures  in  space.  By  be- 
ing able  to  place  large  complex  structures 
in  space,  the  option  to  provide  worldwide 
personal  services  at  extremely  low  cost 
becomes  practical.  Personal  communica- 
tions and  security,  package  tracing,  loca- 
tion and  hazard  warning  to  millions  on  a 
worldwide  basis  will  be  expanded  from 
relatively  limited  systems  of  today  to 
highly  accurate,  personal  services.  Here 
the  parallel  is  the  already  existing 
weather  and  navigation  satellites  which 
have  been  so  successful.  The  new  gen- 
eration of  satellites  which  will  become 
large  structures  in  space  again  can  mul- 
tiply and  expand  our  direct  and  essen- 
tial personal  services  here  on  Earth. 

Finally  it  seems  to  point  out  that  space 
technology  provides  for  an  important 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  needs 
for  an  inexhaustable  supply  of  energy. 
Currently,  the  technology  of  solar  satel- 
lite power  is  being  investigated  to  deter- 
mine if  it  is  feasible  to  generate  power 
in  Earth  orbit  using  the  Sun's  energy 
and  beam  it  to  Earth.  The  concept  at  its 
current  stage  of  development  looks  ex- 
tremely attractive.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day encourages  the  examination  of  this 
technology. 

In  discussing  the  space  program  today. 
I  have  tried  to  place  the  bill  before  us 
in  the  context  of  national  need  and  op- 
portunity. If  our  Nation  is  to  benefit  from 
the  full  potential  of  our  space  program, 
it  requires  the  will  of  this  body  in  sup- 
port of  the  NASA  programs.  Therefore, 
I  urge  the  support  of  every  Member  for 
H.R.  4088  to  provide  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Conunittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  now  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion: 

(a)  For  'Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space  shuttle,  $1,349,200,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  $270,800,000; 

(3)  Expendable  launch  vehicles,  $129,500  - 
000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $229,200,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
»16J,200,000: 

(6)  Life  sciences,  $33,300,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $211,900,000; 

(8)  Earth  resources  operational  systems, 
»26,900.000: 


(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology 
$236,500,000; 

(10)  Space  research  and  technology,  $101,- 
700,000; 

(11)  Energy  technology  applications,  $9,- 
500,000: 

(12)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $278,- 
700.000;  and 

(13)  Technology  utilization,  $9,100,000. 
(b)    For   "Construction  of  facilities,"   in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows : 

(1)  Construction  of  central  hydraulic  sys- 
tem, Hugh  L.  Dryden  Flight  Research  Center, 
$420,000; 

(2)  Construction  of  additional  technical 
processing  facilities,  Goddard  Space  Plight 
Center,  $3,100,000; 

(3)  Modiflcations  to  various  buildings  for 
seismic  protection.  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory. $2,830,000; 

(4)  Modification  of  chillers  in  central  heat- 
ing and  cooling  plant,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center,  $2,540,000; 

(5)  Modiflcations  for  utility  control  sys- 
tem, John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $2  - 
130.000; 

(6)  Rehabilitation  of  main  heating  plant, 
Langley  Research  Center,  $790,000; 

(7)  Rehabilitation  of  unitary  plan  wind 
tunnel,  Langley  Research  Center,  $980,000: 

(8)  Modification  of  central  chilled  water 
system,  Lewis  Research  Center,  $860,000; 

(9)  Modifications  for  utility  control  sys- 
tem. National  Space  Technology  Labora- 
tories, $620,000; 

(10)  Large    aeronautical    facilities. 

(A)  Construction  of  national  transonic 
facility.  Langley  Research  Center,  $23,500,- 
000; 

(B)  Modification  of  40-  by  80-foot  sub- 
sonic wind  tunnel,  Ames  Research  Center, 
$13,500,000; 

(11)  Various  locations :  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  64-meter  antenna  compo- 
nents, $1,750,000; 

(12)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various 
locations  as  follows: 

(A)  Modifications  to  launch  complex  39, 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $40,700,000; 

(B)  Modifications  for  solid  rocket  booster 
processing  facilities,  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  $1,730,000; 

(C)  Rehabilitation  of  barge  channels,  John 
P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $2,090,000; 

(D)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanks, 
Michoud    Assembly    Facility,    $16,010,000; 

(E)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
shuttle  facilities,  at  various  locations; 
$1,750,000; 

(13)  Space  Shuttle  payload  facility:  modi- 
fications and  addition  for  shuttle  payload 
vertical  processing,  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  $6,410,000; 

(14)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  at  various  locations,  not  In  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,   $18,900,000; 

(15)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per  prot- 
ect. $5,950,000: 

(16)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided   for,   $11,780,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment". $847,989,000,  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1(g),  appropriations  for  "Re- 
search and  development"'  may  be  used  (l) 
for  any  items  of  a  capital  nature  (other 
than  acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be  re- 
quired at  locations  other  than  installations 
of  the  Administration  for  the  performance 
of  research  and  development  contracts,  and 
(2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions whose  primary  purpose  is  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  research,  for  purchase  or 


construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties; and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  Shall  deter- 
nUne  to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  'Re- 
search and  development"  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  for  the  construction  of  any  ma- 
jor facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$250,000.  unless  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  notlned  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  (Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1;  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000  for  each  project,  including  coUateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  not  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  each 
project,  including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  rehabilitation  or  modification  of 
faculties:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  1(a),  not 
in  excess  of  $250,000  for  each  project,  includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen  program- 
matic needs. 

(h)  The  authorization  for  appropriation  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration of  $6,500,000.  which  amoimt  repre- 
sents that  part  of  the  authorization  provided 
for  in  section  1(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Authori- 
zation Act,  1976,  for  which  appropriations 
have  not  been  made,  shall  expire  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(i)  The  authorization  for  appropriation  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration of  $6,000,000,  which  amount  repre- 
sents that  part  of  the  authorization  provided 
for  in  section  1(b)  (14)  (B)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act,  1977,  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  not  been  made,  shall  expire  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (15),  inclusive  of 
subsection  1(b)  — 

( 1 )  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee,  may  be  varied  upward  10  per 
centum,  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
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of  Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Is  authorized,  when  so  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  Act,  to  enter  into 
and  to  maintain  a  contract  for  tracking  and 
data  relay  satellite  services.  Such  services 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  In  accordance 
with  applicable  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions Acts.  The  Government  shall  Incur 'no 
costs  imder  such  contract  prior  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services  except  that  the  con- 
tract may  provide  for  the  payment  for  con- 
tingent liability  of  the  Government  which 
may  accrue  in  the  event  the  Government 
should  decide  for  Its  convsnience  to  termi- 
nate the  contract  before  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  contract.  Facilities  which  may  be 
required  in  the  performance  .of  the  contract 
may  be  constructed  on  Goverument-owned 
lands  if  there  Is  Included  in  the  contract  a 
provision  under  which  the  Government  may 
acquire  title  to  the  facilities,  under  terms 
and  conditions  agreed  upon  in  the  contract, 
upon  termination  of  the  contract. 

The  Administrator  shall  in  January  of 
each  year  report  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  the  pro- 
jected aggregate  contingent  liability  of  the 
Government  under  termination  provisions  of 
any  contract  authorized  in  this  section 
through  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  authority 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  enter  Into  and  to  maintain 
the  contract  authorized  hereunder  shall  re- 
main in  effect  unless  repealed  by  le^'islation 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  J  (a) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act,  1977  (Public 
Law  94-307),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,288,100,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,383,100,000". 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1978". 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading >.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CART    A.    MYERS 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gary  A.  My- 
ers: On  page  21  after  line  24  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec  7.  (a)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Administrator  who — 

"(1)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(2)  has  any  known  financial  Interest  In 
any  person  who  applies  for  or  receives  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act; 

"Shall,  beginning  on  February  1,  1978, 
annually  file  with  the  Administrator  a 
written  statement  concerning  all  such  in- 
terests held  by  such  officer  or  employee  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such  state- 
ment shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

"(b)     The  AdmlnUtrator  shall— 

"(1)  act  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act — 


V 


"(A)  to  define  the  term  "known  financial 
Interest'  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(B)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which 
the  requirement  to  file  written  statements 
specified  'n  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
will  be  monitored  and  enforced,  including 
appropriate  provision  for  the  filing  by  such 
officers  and  employees  of  such  statements 
and  the  review  by  the  Administrator  of  such 
statements;   and 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
closures and  the  actions  taken  In  regard 
thereto  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(c)  In  the  rules  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  Identify  specific  positions  of  a  non- 
pollcymaklng  nature  within  the  Administra- 
tion and  provide  that  officers  cr  employees 
occupying  such  positions  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sub- 
ject to,  and  knowingly  violates,  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,500  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Renumber  the  following  sections. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS  f during  the 
reading),  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

"  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  the  same  amendment 
which  former  Congressman  Hechler  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  offered  in  the  last 
session  to  a  number  of  authorizing  bills. 
It  is  simply  an  amendment  which  would 
require  the  agency  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions in  which  financial  conflicts  of  in- 
terest would  be  disclosed. 

It  does  not  prohibit  the  ability  for  any- 
one in  the  policymaking  positions  to 
have  any  particular  financial  holdings 
or  limit  them  in  an  amount  in  any  way. 
The  only  changes  that  this  amendment 
would  require  would  be  that  an  admin- 
istrator must  set  up  a  system  to  have 
those  individuals  who  are  involved  in  a 
meaningful  way  in  authorizing  grants  to 
provide  for  public  disclosure  of  any  pos- 
sible conflicts  of' financial  interest. 

This  amendment  does  not  go  nearly 
as  far  as  the  traditional  concepts  of 
financial  disclosure  that  are  included  in 
more  comprehensive  bills  but  I  think  it 
goes  far  enough  so  that  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
financial  conflicts  having  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  negotiation  of  the  con- 
tracts could  be  satisfied — have  some  as- 
surance that  the  issue  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  a  cum- 
bersome burden  on  the  agency.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  agency  and  to  the 
administrator  to  know  that  he  has  an 
awareness  of  these  possible  conflicts 
readily  available  and  thus  perhaps  pre- 
vent future  embarrassment  of  disclosure 
of  some  particular  type  of  conflicts. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  for  not  having  offered  this  in 
the  committee.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  simply  bring  it  to  the  floor.  I  was  un- 
prepared to  offer  It  at  the  time  it  came 
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through  the  full  committee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  I  am  not  offering  it  to 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  this  bill.  I 
did  ask  for  some  time  to  speak  in  support 
of  this  bill  during  general  debate  and  as 
time  ran  out.  I  told  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  I  would  take  my  tiAe 
during  the  offering  of  amendments.  Now 
that  I  have  time,  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
strong  support  for  the  bill.  I  think  the 
NASA  program  has  given  us  a  continuous 
train  of  benefits,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  high  technology.  I  believe  that  many 
benefits  are  yet  to  come  are  unpredicta- 
ble at  this  point,  and  that  we  shall  be 
reaping  those  benefits  far  into  the  future. 

With  that.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  wish 
to  speak  on  the  amendment?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    WEISS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss;  Page 
16.  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
subsections  accordingly) : 

(h)  no  part  of  any  funds  available  to  the 
Administrator  may  be  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  overall  program  plan  relating  to 
technology  for  Advanced  Supersonic  Trans- 
ports, or  for  any  other  study,  analysis,  plan- 
ning, research,  or  development  relating  to 
such  transports  unless  such  plan  Is  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  enacted 
after  the  date  of  this  act. 

Mr.  WEISS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  which  tlie  Members  will  find 
on  page  7808  of  yesterday's  Congres- 
sional Record  does  not  for  all  time  and 
forever  prohibit  any  of  the  work  that  is 
supposed  to  be  done  under  the  reports 
provision  on  the  SST's  or  ASST's.  It  says, 
however,  that  no  such  work,  study,  anal- 
ysis, planning,  research,  or  development 
be  undertaken  unless  such  plan  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress 
enacted  after  the  date  of  this  act. 

What  the  amendment  proposes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  if  in  fact  we  feel 
strongly  about  this  issue,  we  set  it  forth 
clearly  in  advance,  call  all  the  witnesses 
pro  and  con,  and  have  a  full-scale  hear- 
ing on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
bate it  is  now  apparent,  although  it  was 
not  at  the  outset  of  the  debate,  that  there 
are  some  $15  million  in  this  particular 
authorization  that  are  scheduled  to  be 
used  for  the  research  and  development 
of  the  ASST.  For  \is  to  be  doing  that 
without  any  specific  mention  of  the 
amount  or  the  ASST  in  the  authoriza- 
tion, I  think  is  wrong  for  this  Congress 
to  do.  No  matter  what  we  in  this  body 
may  think  about  how  expeditious  we 


want  to  be,  or  how  thorough  we  have 
been,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  American 
people  are  concerned,  when  we  do  work 
in  this  fashion,  where  we  do  not  really 
allow  for  full  exposition  of  the  issues  be- 
fore us,  I  think  that  does  leave  ourselves 
justifiably  open  to  criticism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  who  opposed 
the  SST  iO  years  ago  did  so  after  a  10- 
year  fight  which  b^an  almost  the  same 
way  as  this  fight  is  starting.  In  1964  the 
gentlem.an  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss) 
got  up  to  object  to  an  $11  million  au- 
thorization that  was  included  in  a  NASA 
authorization,  with  exactly  the  same 
arguments  as  we  heard  here  today.  Be- 
fore we  were  finished,  there  was  $1  bil- 
lion spent  on  that  ill-fated  SST  program. 
Then  Congress  said  let  us  terminate  it. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  make 
the  determination  as  to  whether  to  pro- 
ceed or  not  before  we  spend  $1  billion  and 
not  after. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  requests 
NASA  to  determine  what  new  technolo- 
gies will  be  added  to  solve  the  environ- 
mental and  economic  problems  of  the 
supersonic  travel.  It  is  only  a  study. 
No  additional  funds  are  involved.  We  are 
not  even  suggesting  that  NASA  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  new  tech- 
nology which  may  be  required.  We  are 
only  asking  that  it  be  identified.  Above 
all,  and  I  want  to  stress  this,  there  is 
certainly  no  commitment,  implied  or 
otherwise,  to  building  an  SST. 

J.  know  that  most  Members  of  this  body 
recognize  the  need  for  NASA  to  be  con- 
stantly involved  in  expanding  our  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  aeronautical  tech- 
nology. This  is  the  only  way  we  can  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  world  in  the  field  of 
aviation.  And,  of  course,  that  leadership 
is  very  important  to  all  of  us  here.  It 
means  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
positive  balance  of  trade  from  the  sale 
of  commercial  aircraft.  And  it  means  mil- 
lions of  jobs  for  Americans. 

The  ongoing  program  of  basic  research 
in  advanced  supersonic  technology  is  one 
of  many  such  programs  at  NASA  to  in- 
crease the  pool  of  knowledge  in  all  flight 
regimes.  It  is.  and  has  always  been,  a  low 
level  program.  But  it  is  vitally  necessary 
so  that  our  options  for  the  future  re- 
main open.  We  cannot  afford  to  com- 
pletely abandon  this  field  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Some  day  there  will  be  acceptable 
advanced  supersonic  airplanes  carrying 
people  aroimd  the  world  in  one-third  the 
time  it  now  takes.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  those  planes  are  American-built 
airplanes.  But  we  must  first  solve  the 
problems  of  the  current  SST.  To  do  that, 
we  must  continue  the  basic  research 
that  NASA  is  doing. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYDLER  AS  A 
StrBSTrTDTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY    MR.    WEISS 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wydler  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Weiss:  Page  16,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the 
succeeding  subsections  accordingly) : 

(h)  no  part  of  any  funds  available  to  the 
Administrator  may  be  used  for  design  or  pro- 
curement of  a  prototype  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
my  colleague's  concern  that  the  United 
States  may  be  moved  to  embark  on  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport, 
be  it  described  as  SST  or  AST.  The  record 
shows  that  I  was  among  those  who  voted 
to  terminate  the  U.S.  supersonic  trans- 
port program  in  1971. 1  have  not  changed 
my  views  in  the  slightest. 

However.  I  have  followed  closely  the 
developing  aeronautical  technology 
which  is  beginning  to  show  some  poten- 
tial for  resolving  the  environmental  and 
energy  problems  attendant  to  the  first 
generation  SST. 

The  study  of  new  aeronautical  tech- 
nology which  was  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee rather  than  proposed  by  NASA,  is 
designed  to  provide  Congress  with  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  availability  of 
technology  specifically  to  help  us  resolve 
these  issues. 

The  next  quantum  jump  in  areonauti- 
cal  propulsion  in  the  high  speed  flight 
regime  is  variable  or  dual-cycle  engine. 
The  concept  is  not  new  but  involves 
severe  design  problems.  Basically,  the 
dual  cycle  i^ould  be  conflgured  as  a  low 
or  medium  bypass  ratio  turbofan  in 
takeoff  and  landing  and  low  altitude 
flight  regime.  In  high  altitude  cruise,  it 
would  be  configured  as  a  straight  turbo- 
jet. Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  technologies  in  the  airframe  and 
materials  areas  which  would  each  con- 
tribute to  improvements  in  all  areas  of 
performance  including  subsonic  noise, 
fuel  economy  and  atmospheric  emissions. 

A  major  breakthrough  in  noise  sup- 
pression technology  has  already  occurred 
in  the  dual  cycle  engine  investigation. 
This  is  the  cbannular  jet  nozzle  which 
has  potential  for  providing  a  remark- 
able— on  the  order  of  8  to  12  decibels — 
noise  reduction  while  not  degrading 
performance. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  since  coming  to 
Congress  in  1963,  I  have  worked  for  the 
development  of  technology  to  alleviate 
human  problems  and  to  provide  a  better 
way  of  life.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  and  fuel  con- 
servative supersonic  transport  can  ever 
be  built.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  try  to  determine  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
United  States  should  pursue  this  high 
technology  transportation  form.  There 
is  significant  new  research  and  tech- 
nology base  which  was  not  available  to 
SST  designers  in  1971. 

This  program  does  not  commit  either 
the  Congress  or  the  administration  to 
build  or  even  to  support  an  SST  proto- 
type. As  everyone  can  see,  the  request 
is  accompanied  by  unprecedented — for 
aviation  programs — requirements  for 
environmental  considerations  including 
consultation  and  cooperative  planning 
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with  all  levels  of  government 
mimity  organizations. 

There  is  no  intent  to 
rors  of  the  past  which  resulted 
waste  of  hundreds  of  millions 
on  the  U.S.  SST  program 
greater  amount  on  the  Concor^le 
barking  on  such  a  thorough 
technology  including  not  only 
cost  analyses  but  full  envi 
energy   conservation 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
whether  the  United  States  sholuld 
tain   its   leadership   in   work 
through  high  speed  flight. 

You  may  be  assured  that  so 
serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Technology  there  will  be  a  strong 
for  the  environment.  Indeed 
colleagues  on  the  committee 
to  the  requirements  for 
and  energy  requirements,  I  an 
to  Mr.  Weiss,  w^ho  has  with  thi! 
amendment,  forcefully  reminded 
us  of  these  requirements, 
they  cannot  be  met,  the  aircra 
be  proposed. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wei^s) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman's      substitute 
would  it  still  be  within  the 
NASA  to  address :  "(1)  EconoiAic 
sis  covering  investment/retur  i 
of  development  implementation 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes,  it  is  requf-ed 
the  language  of  the  report 
consult  with  many  agencies  of 
eral  Government  besides  itself 
of  those  which  I  wrote  into  tha  ; 
lar  section  was  the  Environmefital 
tection  Agency. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Is  it  yes  or  no? 
Mr.    WYDLER.    That    is 
which  I  know  is  only  interested! 
tecting  the  environment.  But 
get  a  report  from  NASA  we 
it  to  be  a  meaningful  report  wh 
contain  all  the  aspects  of  the 
N       so  we  can  consider  them  together 
*       of  those  aspects  certainly  is  the 
aspect  of  the  aircraft.  Another 
environmental  aspect  of  the 

In  this  way,  the  Congress 
something  meaningful  to  look 
thing  we  can  imderstand. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman's  substitute  would 
be  mandated  to  study  and 
societal  benefits  of  the  supersodi^ 
port? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes,  but 
again,  under  the  language  of 
they  would  have  to  consult 
that  might  be  affected  advers^ 
takeoff   and   landing    of    the 
Something  that  has  never  beet 
NASA  In  its  development 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlerrian 
preciate  the  gentleman  bring^ 
this  amendment.  It  has  given 
discussion  on  the  floor  today 
to  be  helpful  and  I  think  it 
clear  that  the  imposition  of 
any  kind,  on  anybody  is  not 
happen;  but  it  also  should  be 
mensely  clear  to  the  people  of 
tlon  that  we  do  not  intend  in 
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try  to  bring  progress,  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry, to  an  end.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  doing. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  a  civilian 
supersonic  transport  development? 

Mr..  WYDLER.  Yes;  of  course,  we  are 
talking  about  supersonic  development  in 
the  sense  it  is  an  advanced  aircraft  over 
the  one  we  have  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MaroRD,  Mr.  Wydler  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  a 
quick  reply  to  the  gentleman's  last  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  civil 
transport.  It  is  technology  that  may  be 
used  by  the  mijitary  or  for  any  use.  It  is 
technological  development.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  used  just  as  much  by  the  military. 

The  secorfd  point  is  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  very  wise  com- 
promise in  this  substitute  amendment 
and  I  support  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss)  .  and  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  amendment  proposed  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler). 

I  think  that  the  Wydler  amendment 
leaves  intact  what  is  the  essential  thrust 
of  the  provision  in  the  NASA  bill  here, 
that  is,  that  the  proposal  that  NASA 
should  attempt  to  achieve  "technology 
readiness"  for  an  "advanced  supersonic 
transport"  by  the  early  1980's.  This 
arouses  some  suspicion  in  my  mind  that 
within  5  years,  in  the  early  1980's,  Con- 
gress will  again  be  asked  to  finance  an 
American  SST. 

If  NASA  does  such  program  planning, 
I  can  easily  foresee  a  subsequent  request 
for  sufficient  funding  to  build  a  proto- 
type— half  a  billion  dollars,  perhaps — 
and  the  fact  that  the  substitute  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler) 
says  we  will  not  be  authorized  to  do 
that  now  is  very  little  assurance.  Then 
we  will  have  to  think  about  building  a 
small  fieet  of  prototypes,  just  to  see  if 
more  than  one  can  work.  Then  we  will 
invite  development  by  the  private  sector. 
The  private  sector  will  find  it  difficult  to 
raise  sufficient  capital,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  and  will  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress for  more  support. 

The  effort  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  to  bring  some  sanity 
in  this  matter  deserves  the  support  of 
all  the  Members. 

Even  with  the  name  change,  from  SST 
to  AST.  we  are  still  talking  about  the 


same  old  airplane  and  the  same  old 
problems.  "A  rose  by  any  other  name  is 
still  as  sweet"  or,  in  this  case,  smelly. 

Furthermore,  if  we  fail  to  pass  the 
Weiss  amendment,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  British  and  French  will 
say.  "aha."  Our  suspicions  are  justified; 
the  United  States  just  opposes  our  Con- 
corde to  give  them  time  to  develop  their 
own  SST.  It  will  cause  us  great  interna- 
tional embarrassment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Weiss  amendment  and  de- 
feat the  Wydler  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler),  and  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss).  The  ap- 
proach of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
reminds  me  of  the  Broadway  play,  "Stop 
the  World,  I  Want  To  Get  Off." 

As  long  as  man  in  this  country  is  free, 
we  are  not  going  to  stop  his  penchant  or 
desire  to  solve  problems. 

Whether  it  be  solely  in  transporta- 
tion or  in  energy,  or  anything  else,  it  Is 
the  intuitive  nature  of  man's  experience 
in  a  free  society  to  meet  headon  thqpe 
problems  which  he  encounters,  and  c^|ne 
up  with  solutions.  I  am  a  supporter-  of 
supersonic  fiight.  and  I  predict  one  day, 
Mr.  Chairman,  mankind  will  be  flying 
completely  safely  and  totally  environ- 
mentally acceptably  on  supersonic  air- 
craft, if  not.  in  fact,  on  hypersonic  air- 
craft. 

Perhaps,  in  retrospect,  the  action  of 
Congress  in  stopping  the  building  of  a 
supersonic  aircraft  was  a  wise  decision  in 
order  to  analyze  the  environmental,  so- 
cial and  economic  impact  of  modern 
technology.  I  have  said  the  same  thing 
concerning  computer  technology,  which 
is  advancing  very  rapidly.  Every  once 
in  a  while,  we  need  to  pause  and  examine 
what  machines  are  doing  to  man. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
this  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  with 
this  approach  to  supersonic  flight;  that 
is,  examining  the  impact  upon  mankind, 
upon  our  environment  and  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  cannot  continue  to 
keep  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  say  no 
to  man,  that  he  cannot  solve  these  prob- 
lems. This  is  an  effort  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  were  raised  several  years  ago, 
and  that  is  all  it  is. 

The  acceptance  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  would  do  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  is  asking  for,  but  at  the  same 
time  woul^  not  stop  man's  quest  for 
knowledge,  and  with  that  knowledge, 
with  those  facts,  then  we  can  make  a 
decision,  an  informed,  intelligent  deci- 
sion. Please,  do  not  prevent  us  from  do- 
ing that. 

When  we  think  of  aeronautics,  we 
have  to  be  very  proud  of  America.  In 
1903,  a  strange  craft  lifted  off  the  sands 
of  Kitty  Hawk.  It  did  not  fly  very  far, 
but  it  was  a  machine  built  by  Americans. 
In  1927,  Charles  Lindbergh  crossed  the 
ocean  in  an  American-built  airplane  and 
revolutionized  the  whole  age  of  flight. 
In  1969,  an  equally  strange  craft  landed 
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upon  the  moon,  and  Neil  Armstrong  set 
foot  upon  another  planet — an  American 
craft,  m&nned  by  Americans. 

If  \^  stop  man's  quest  for  knowledge 
by  acceptance  of  this  amendment,  we 
are  going  to  stop  America's  pre-emi- 
nence, contribution  and  greatness  in 
aviation.  If  that  be  the  majority's  de- 
sire, then  by  all  means,  "Stop  the  world, 
so  we  can  get  off." 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  certainly  would. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  even  if  this  expenditure  is  only 
$15  million,  a  figure  which  has  now  been 
conceded,  that  before  we  start  down  that 
path  there  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
some  witnesses  heard  on  the  wisdom,  or 
lack  of  it.  to  proceed  with  this  effort? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman — and  I  recognize  this  is  his 
first  year — that  members  have  held  hear- 
ings for  the  last  6  years,  including  this 
year,  taking  testimony  pro  and  con  on 
supersonic   and  hypersonic   flight.  The 
record  is  replete  with  testimony. 
Mr.  WEISS.  In  this  committee? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  this  committee. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by  unan- 
imous consent  Mr.  Goldwater  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  did  the  gentleman  hear  the 
statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that,  in  fact,  there  was  no 
testimony  at  all  on  this  issue  and  this 
subject? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  T  am  not  speaking 
for  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  gentleman  asked  me  a  question,  and 
I  said  the  record  is  full  of  testimony  on 
this  particular  question. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  question  posed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  as  to  whether  or  not  in 
these  hearings  we  had  had  opponents  to 
the  SST. 
I  would  further  say  to  the  gentleman 
•  from  New  York  that  we  spent  an  entire 
year  last  year  with  numerous  hearings 
and  inputs  from  almost  100  experts  and 
that  those  hearings  are  readily  available 
for  him  to  read.  They  are  called  "The 
Future  of  Aviation." 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  did  any  of  those  wit- 
nesses oppose  the  technology  or  this  pro- 
posal to  study  the  technology? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  my  knowledge, 
I  believe  there  is  a  good  record,  pro  and 
con,  that  has  been  built  up  over  the  years. 
I  do  not  have  the  record  in  front  of  me, 
so  I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman's. ques- 
tion specifically. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Wydler  amendment 
and  in  support  of  Mr.  Weiss'  substitute. 
I  will  try  to  be  very  brief  about  this  sub- 
ject because  there  has  been  substantial 
debate  already. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  ill-advised 
for  the  committee  to  have  presented  a 


bill  to  the  Congress  which  attempts, 
through  the  committee  report,  to  over- 
rule a  specific  statutory  prohibition  that 
the  Congress  imposed  on  the  development 
of  the  SST.  The  committee  action  was 
also  ill-advised  because  at  this  very  time 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  under- 
taking a  study  to  determine  whether  the 
Concorde,  which  has  been  flying  into 
Dulles  Airport,  is  environmentally,  eco- 
nomically, and  commercially  viable.  That 
report  vidll  have  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  Congress. 
Thus,  the  study  provided  by  this  bill  is 
redundant. 

Another  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
this  effort  on  the  SST  is  going  to  create 
serious  foreign  policy  repercussions  for 
the  United  States. 

We  have  argued  to  the  French  and  to 
the  British  that  the  restrictions  we  have 
placed  on  the  Concorde  are  not  motivated 
by  a  protectionist  interest,  a  desire  to 
build  our  own  SST.  Yet  in  this  bill  we 
turn  around  and  say  that  we  really  are 
funding  our  own  SST.  As  a  result,  I 
think  we  will  see  headlines  abroad  saying 
that  the  United  States  is  not  acting  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler). 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentlewoman  that 
the  test  and  the  noise  recording  that  is 
going  on  at  Dulles  Airport  is  totally  un- 
related to  what  we  are  discussing  here 
today.  That  is  totaUy  complete.  We  are 
getting  the  noise  readings  of  the  Con- 
corde SST.  We  are  not  talking  here 
about  the  Concorde  SST.  We  are  talking 
here  about  some  different  airplane.  We 
have  to  get  that  in  our  minds  before  we 
discuss  this  any  further.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  an  airplane  that  would 
be  different  from  the  Concorde  SST, 
would  not  make  the  noise  that  the  Con- 
corde SST  makes,  would  not  have  the 
environmentally  bad  effects  that  the 
Concorde  SST  has.  We  are  talking  about 
a  good  airplane  and  not  about  a  bad 
one. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  assurance,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  committee  lan- 
guage which  says  that.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  Mr.  Weiss'  amendment,  we  will 
open  ourselves  up  for  serious  criticism 
abroad. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
t-)  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Weiss 
amendment. 

Very  briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  has 
the  feeling  that  the  clock  has  been 
turned  back  and  we  are  plowing  ground 
that  was  well  plowed  and  worked  over 
several  years  back. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  who  extol  the 
virtues  of  free  exploration  of  the  skies 
and  freedom  to  work  out  new  tech- 
nology that  would  benefit  the  country 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Weiss 
amendment  that  would  prevent  the 
great  private  enterprise  system  of  this 
country  from  working  on  the  problem 
of  supersonic  aircraft,  from  developing 


this  technology,  from  placing  the  in- 
vestment, and  from  going  ahead.  What 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  at  first  a 
Federal  Government  subsidy  for  plan- 
ning or  for  a  study.  The  subsidy  would 
be  in  a  modest  amount,  but  it  would 
probably  lead  on  to  very  massive  Fed- 
eral subsidies  if  the  reading  frqm  the 
planning  rtudy  provjed  at  all  favorable. 
In  that  event,  we  would  go  right  down 
the  same  road  that  the  British  and 
French  Governments  have  gone,  I 
think  much  to  their  regret. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
NASA  is.  of  course,  our  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
it  has  as  its  function,  as  given  to  it  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
obligation  to  develop  technology  for  the 
future  of  aviatioA.  Certainly  it  is  doing 
that  job,  and  it  has  been  doing  it  for 
probably  50  years  in  our  country  under 
its  present  organization  and  under  pre- 
vious organizations.  It  has  always  done 
it  in  this  way. 
I  Those  things  that  are  developed  which 
are  useful  to  the  aviation  community 
have  been  adopted  and  used  by  the  avia- 
tion community.  That  is  why  we  are  the 
preeminent  country  in  the  world  in  the 
aviation  industry.  For  God's  sake,  let  us 
not  give  that  up. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
also  saved  ourselves  a  bootful  by  not  go- 
ing down  this  SST  route  several  years 
ago. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  in  this  matter.  If  the 
private  companies  see  a  good  product  in 
sight  here,  they  should  proceed  to  de- 
velop it,  and  if  they  do,  God  bless  them. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  set 
the  Federal  Government  on  this  course. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  reemphasize  the  point 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HOLTZMAN).  It  is  a  point  that 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wydler)  .-did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand. That  is  that  the  British  and 
the  French  are  saying  that  we  are  pre- 
venting their  test  flights  into  New  York 
solely  because  we  want  to  be  first  in  de- 
veloping a  better  airplane  and  take  over 
preeminence  from  them. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  if  we 
embark  on  this  program,  they  will  say, 
"See,  we  told  you  so.  It  isn't  the  noise 
that  bothers  you  at  all.  You  want  to 
come  in  and  capture  this  market." 

So  regardless  of  whether  the  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.   Wydler)    are  correct  concerning 
our   own   scientific   technology   moving 
forward,  I  believe  this  is  very  ill-timed. 
Mr.   FISHER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  will 
conclude   by  saying   that  for  once  we 
should  give  the  free  enterprise  system 
full  rein  in  this  field  to  develop  an  SST 
if  it  wants  to  and  if  it  can. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  move  to  strike  the 
ber  of  words,  and  I  rise  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  here 
timidity  In  opposing  the 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Weiss)    because  Ihav( 
here  during  most  of  the 
hesitate   to  take   a   chance 
things  that  have  been  said 
eral  times  over.  However,  the 
that  I  have  heard  during  the 
I  have  been  here  do  not 
carry  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

I  admire  the  Initiative  of 
enterprise  system  as  much  as 
ber  of  the  House,  and  yet 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  value 
nership  role  of  government 
velopment  of  advanced  aircra 
fully  demonstrated  in  this 
must  have  a  role  for 
search  and  development  on 
industry  as  a  means  of 
technological     advancement 
coxmtry. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chalrma|i 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California 
happy  to  yield  to  the 
Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairmai, 
tleman  said  that  he  is 
amendment.  Does  the 
the  Weiss   amendment  or 
substitute? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California 
posed  to  the  Weiss  amendmeiit 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman 
elate  the  gentleman's  respond, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California, 
man.  I  recognize  the  very 
tion  of  those  who  are 
the  environmental  impact  of 
sonic  aircraft.  I  personally 
supersonic  transport  years 
was  before  the  House.  I 
restrict  the  Concorde,  and  yet 
piupose   of   the   Weiss 
seeking  to  restrict  the  further 
the   possibility   of   developinf 
mentally  soimd  supersonic 
this  coimtry  is  extremely 
not  want  to  get  ourselves  in 
of  opposing  all  research 
ment  and  all  technological 

I  have  a  nostalgia  about 
the  past  and  would  probably 
along  without  any  aircraft 

I  am  a  supporter,  as  a 
the  initiator  of  a  resolution 
return  to  lighter-than-aircralti 
ing  ships,  but  I  want  the 
technology     for     hghter 
Just  as  I  want  the  best 
nology  for  supersonic  aircraf ; 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  inevitabi : 
country  at  some  point  will 
the  gap  between  subsonic 
space  travel,  which  means 
development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole 
the  provision  in  the 
aimed  in  this  direction  is  to 
opportunity  to  pursue  that 
work;  and  I  am  sure  that  thi> 
thoroughly  spelled  out  in  oui 
bate  here.  It  seems  to  me  tha 
tion  of  my  environmental 
I  deeply  respect  and  admire, 
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to  prevent  this  program  is  an  overreac- 
tion  to  a  step  which  I  think  will  benefit 
this  coimtry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  ofifered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Weiss)  there 
were — ayes  65,  noes  10. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quonmi 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
for  a  recorded  vote  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  . 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  5  minutes.  I  briefly  wanted  to  discuss 
an  amendment  which  I  had  intended  to 
offer  but  which  I  will  not.  It  was  In  the 
Record  of  yesterday.  This  amendment 
deals  with  the  provision  whereby  an 
agency  will  be  required  to  revise  its 
point  system  on  hiring  with  respect  to 
those  people  who  benefit  under  the  Presi- 
dent's pardon.  Presidential  Proclamation 
4483.  I  will  bring  this  issue  up  at  a  later 
time  rather  than  on  this  bill.  I  am  still 
vitally  interested  in  making  sure  that 
those  people  who  did  not  violate  their 
System  be  protected  in  hiring  by  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  exact  wording  of 
the  amendment  I  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose is: 

Page  21,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  7.  Notwlth-standlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  In  naalcin'5  appointments  to  posi- 
tions within  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  which  involve  any  ac- 
tivity with  respect  to  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  position  within  the 
competitive  service,  the  examination  rating 
of  any  individual  who  is  granted  a  pardon 
by  Presidential  Proclamation  4483  shall  be 
considered  to  be  5  points  below  that  to  which 
such  individual  would  otherwise  be  entitled, 
and 


(2)  in  the  case  of  any  position  within  the 
excepted  service,  only  individuals  who  were 
not  granted  such  a  pardon  shall  be  con- 
sidered unless  there  are  no  such  Individ- 
uals who  are  qualified  and  avaUable  for  such 
position. 

Page  22.  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and  in- 
sert "Sec.  8". 

Page  22,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and  in- 
sert "Sec.  9". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  that 
Congressman  Gary  A.  Myers  pro- 
posed— and  I  am  sure  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  public  will  sup- 
port this  effort  to  show  our  appreciation 
to  the  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
who  served  with  honor  during  a  trying 
period  of  our  recent  history. 

Mr..  Chairman,  this  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  proposal.  As  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  know,  NASA  is  involved  in 
research  and  construction  work  that  is 
highly  labor  intensive. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  all  NASA 
spending  goes  into  labor,  employment, 
and  predominantly  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
NASA  will  have  total  primary  employ- 
ment of  122,000  people— with  300,000 
jobs  directly  dependent  on  NASA  pro- 
grams through  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  NASA 
will  have  total  primary  employment  6f 
131,000— with  an  estimated  325,000  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  dependent  on  NASA 
programs. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal, it  would  require  that  all  U.S.  vet- 
erans who  serve  honorably  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  receive 
preference  in  consideration  for  the  10,000 
or  more  primary  job  openings  on  NASA 
programs. 

This  is  entirely  consistent  with  civil 
service  policies  and  regulations,  and 
should  receive  overwhelming  support  in 
the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  everyone  here  will  view 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  enhance  job 
performance  on  NASA  construction  and 
research  sites  by  giving  employment 
preference  to  veterans  who  have  already 
shown  their  devotion  to  public  service  in 
our  Armed  Forces. 

I  support  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania's proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended  .1 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  McKay, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4088)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
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gram  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  405, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amencJment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


MOTION 


rO     RECOMMIT     OFFERED     BY     MR. 
RAILSBACK 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Railsb.^ck  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4088  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  T^r.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  u'ere — yeas  338,  nays  44, 
not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Appiegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.l. 
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Beard,  Tenn. 

Benlamln 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Honker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

BrinWey 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 


Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Couglilin 
Crane 
D"  Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 


Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinslti 
Devine 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Doman 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  oma. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Fascell 
Penwick 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pithian 
Flippo 
Fiowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gllckman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sclmiidt 
Hanley 
Hanuaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
HilUs 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 


Badillo 

Bedell 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Burton,  John 

Carr 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Dellums 

Edgar 

Evans,  Ind. 

Findley 

Gephardt 


Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Limdine 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mi!  ford 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moflfett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Michael 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
QuUIen 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 

NAYS — 44 

Harrington 

Holtzman 

Hughes 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Latta 

Maguire 

Meyner 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 


Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Rtmnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vento 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 


Murphy,  HI. 

Nolan 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Pease 

Railsback 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Simon 

Slack 

Studds 

Volkmer 

Weaver 

Weiss 


NOT  VOTING— 60 


Azmunzio 

Oilman 

Oakar 

Barnard 

Glnn 

Poage 

Biaggi 

Gonzalez 

RahaU 

Boland 

Hall 

Richmond 

Carney 

Hyde 

Roe 

Cavanaugh 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roncalio 

Clay 

Ketchum 

Russo 

Corcoran 

Koch 

Staggers 

CornweU 

McCloskey 

Stark 

Davis 

McKinney 

Stump 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Teague 

Dingell 

Martin 

Tonry 

Early 

Meeds 

Vander  Jagt 

Fary 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Vanik 

Flood 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Florio 

Neal 

Zeferetti 

Oialmo 

O'Brien 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  RahaU. 
Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carney. 
Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 
Mr.  Qiaimo  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Bamanl. 
Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Hyde  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Oilman  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  McKinney  with  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Marriott  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Glnn  with  Mr.  Tonry. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Neal. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  18.  1977,  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
FUNDING  REPORTS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday  night,  March  18,  1977, 
to  file  certain  funding  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Weiss).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  "certain  funding  reports"? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  theSe  are  funding  reports 
relating  to  the  funding  of  House  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  could  not  hear  the  re- 
quest cf  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  will  repeat  the  request. 

This  is  a  normal  request  made  at  all 
times  when  we  have  to  have  reports  lay 
over  after  a  day's  session.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  night  to  file  reports  on  cer- 
tain funding  resolutions.  These  relate  to 
the  fimding  of  House  committees. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temdore 
objection  to  the  request  of  t^e 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Further  reser^fing 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
ance  with  the  minority  side 
to  this  request? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman 
this  has  always  been  done 
ner  as  long  as  I  have  been 

Mr,  HYDE.  This  is  a  routine 

Mr.  DENT.  Very  routine, 
from  the  committee. 

Mr,  HYDE,  Mr.  Speaker 
my  reservation  of  objectior 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp)re 
objection  to  the  request  of  tqe 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  right  to  object,  if  the 
eludes  the  House  resolution 
ber  is,  I  believe,  393,  dealing 
administrative  costs  of  the 
object, 

Mr,  DENT,   Mr,   Speaker 
hear  the  gentleman.  Would 
me  know  what  he  wants  to  kibw 

Mr,  BAUMAN,  If  the  reqi^est 
tleman  is  making  includes 
lution  393, 1  would  object, 

Mr.  DENT,  No;  that  Is 
in  this  group.  These  are 
nary  filings  of  the  Committee 
Administration. 

Mr,  BARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

reservation  of  obj  jction 

durance  that  that  resolution 

in  the  group. 
)ENT.  It  is  not  included 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.  Is  there 
gentleman 

the  right 
there  clear- 
with  respect 

will  yield, 
n  this  man- 
lere, 

matter? 
I  just  came 

I  withdraw 

Is  there 
gentleman 

reserving 

request  in- 

whose  mun- 

with  certain 

Hbuse,  I  would 

I  did  not 
1^  please  let 

the  gen- 
louse  Reso- 


n(it 
re  gular 


asked  and 
iddress    the 
and  ex- 
extrane- 


re  /ise 


»[r. 


CLARIFICATION  OF 
OF  CUBA 

(Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida 
was   given   permission   to 
Hoiise  for  1  minute  and  to 
tend  his  remarks  and  inclutie 
ous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida, 
we  really  need  some  clarificaifeon 
activities  of  Cuba  and  on  _ 
tionship  with  Cuba,  Tomorrof 
1977,  the  ban  on  U,S 
will  be   lifted.   This   is   the 
in  what  has  been  describee 
rapprochement    .with    Cuba 
which  include  the  bilateral 
pact,  fishing  rights  within 
limit,  the  current  trade 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic 
tween  the  two  countries 

In  February,  the  President 
as  saying  that — 

If  I  can  be  convinced  that  Ciba 
remove    their    aggravating 
other  countries  in  this  h 
participate  In  violence  in  natiots 
ocean,  will  recommit   the  forijer 
ship  that  existed  In  Cuba 
rights,  then  I  would  be  willing 
ward  normalizing  relationship 
as  well. 

All  indications  are  that  Ciba  has  not 
yet  met  any  of  those  stated  re  3uirements. 
There  have  been  multiple  p-ess  reports 
regarding  the  close  relations  lip  between 
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contained 

ordi- 

on  House 


wlth- 
,  with 
is  not 


Is  there 
the  gentle- 


AC  nviTIES 


Speaker, 

on  some 

own  rela- 

•,  March  18, 

to  Cuba 

first   step 

as  a  U.S. 

in    areas 

a^tihi  jacking 

200-mile 

and 

personnel  be- 


tie 
en  bargo. 


was  quoted 


wants  to 
from 
hemisphere,  will  not 
across  the 
relation- 
human 
to  move  to- 
wltb   Cuba 


liLl  uence 


tov  ards 


Fidel  Castro  and  the  Government  of 
Panama,  indicating  that  Castro  has  had 
a  strong  influence  in  Panama's  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  new  canal  treaty  which 
would  relinquish  U.S.  ownership  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal;  16,000 
troops  of  Cuban  military  have  been  re- 
ported in  Angola;  and  in  Uganda,  Cas- 
tro's name  has  been  frequently  linked 
with  Idi  Amin.  Just  yesterday  unnamed 
State  Department  officials  quoted  by  UPI 
reporter  Jim  Anderson  stated  that  "there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  Cubans  are 
leading  African  rebel  forces  in  Zaire," 
even  though  U.S.  intelligence  says  it  has 
no  "hard  evidence"  of  that.  The  U.S. 
officials  quoted  by  Anderson  declined  to 
be  identified  for  publication,  but  cited 
Zaire  as  one  indication  Havana  shows  no 
sign  of  meeting  the  President's  key  con- 
ditions for  resuming  full-scale  U.S.- 
Cupan  diplomatic  relations. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  in  a 
Washington  Post  article  by  Eton  Ober- 
dorfer  on  March  5th  said  that  he  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
"enter  into  discussions  without  precon- 
ditions" and  that  in  his  remarks  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  President  "did  not  intend  to 
insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops 
from  Angola  prior  to  the  start  of  Wash- 
ington-Havana talks." 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  this  ad- 
ministration, officially  and  unofficially, 
appears  to  be  somewhat  uficlear  about 
our  present  and  future  relationship  with 
this  Communist-influenced  country  that 
is  located  less  than  100  miles  from  my 
home  State  of  Florida.  The  United  States 
position  regarding  Cuba  needs  some 
clarification.  If  the  President's  promise 
to  level  with  the  American  people  about 
his  plans  for  our  Foreign  policy,  is  to  be 
meaningful,  a  good  starting  place  would 
be  in  the  naming  of  one  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  who  would  make  us  all 
clearly  aware  of  Cuban's  involvement  in 
Panama,  Africa,  and  any  other  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  they  may  be  influ- 
ential. 

Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  any  hasty 
steps  to  "relax"  our  status  with  Cuba  un- 
til we  are  all  agreed  on  exactly  where 
Cuba  stands  in  its  military  and  diplo- 
matic relationships  with  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  world. 


SUSPENSION  OP  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 
ON  BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 

(Mr,  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  suspends  tariffs 
on  the  importation  of  certain  binoculars 
and  telescopes.  I  have  my  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  introducing  trade  leg- 
islation on  an  individual  product  basis 
because  putting  these  matters  before  the 
Congress  can  subject  them  to  the  most 
difficult  political  pressures.  But  I  think 
that  this  case  is  an  exception  because 
there  is  no  rational  basis  for  maintaining 
a  protectionist  20  percent  ad  valorem 
tariff  on  products  which  the  United 
States  either  no  longer  produces  or  only 
assembles  from  imported  prisms  in  small 
amounts.  Retaining  this  tariff  results 


only  in  higher  prices  for  the  American 
consumer. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  20  per- 
cent rate  is  excessive  in  any  event.  Even 
though  cameras  are  essei^ally  optical 
instruments  composed  of  me  same  type 
of  lenses  as  binoculars  and  telescopes,  the 
ad  valorem  duty  is  much  less.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  7.5  percent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  35mm  cameras  valued  at  over 
$10, 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, there  is  no  known  commercial 
production  in  the  United  States  of  the 
kind  of  prisms  used  in  these  binoculars 
and  telescopes  which  are  presently  being 
imported  from  Japan,  the  United  King- 
dom, West  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries. However,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  there  may  be  some  U,S.  assembling 
of  binoculars  from  parts  which  are  im- 
ported. Domestic  commercial  production 
of  general  consumer-use  telescopes  and 
binoculars  ceased  some  years  ago  be- 
cause domestic  products  were  targeted 
for  those  relatively  few  consumers  who 
seek  expensive,  highest  quality,  outstand- 
ing performance  optical  instruments.  As 
a  result,  the  small  number  of  consimiers 
could  not  support  a  viable  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

In  recent  years,  telescopes  and  binoc- 
ulars have  become  popular  consumer 
items,  especially  for  spectator  sports  and 
leisure-time  activities.  Improved  tech- 
nology and  production  methods  have  re- 
sulted in  moderately  priced  instruments 
that  are  within  the  purchasing  range  of 
a  wide  element  of  the  American  popu- 
lation. 

The  current  tariff  of  20  percent  ad 
valorem  was  reduced  some  years  ago 
from  the  30  percent  ad  valorem  rate  fol- 
lowing the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  The  30 
percent  ad  valorem  rate  dates  back  to 
the  period  when  technical  difficulties  in 
producing  quality  optical  instruments 
supposedly  required  the  American  indus- 
try to  be  protected  in  the  national  in- 
terest. The  current  20  percent  ad  valorem 
duties  remaining  after  the  Kennedy 
Round  appear  to  reflect  the  continuing 
belief  that  the  domestic  industry  re- 
quires protestion  when,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  longer  any  commercial  production  in 
this  country. 

The  temporary  elimination  of  all 
tariffs  on  foreign-made  binoculars  and 
telescopes  proposed  by  this  bill  would 
continue  until  December  31,  1978,  By 
that  time,  hopefully  the  tariff-reducing 
negotiations  in  Geneva  will  have  been 
completed,  and  the  President  may  de- 
termine that  the  temporary  duty-free 
status  for  binoculars  and  telescopes 
should  be  made  permanent. 

Until  that  time,  however,  I  urge  the 
suspension  of  these  duties  because  there 
is  no  economic,  trade,  or  political  rea- 
son for  maintaining  this  protectionist  20 
percent  ad  valorem  rate  when  no  com- 
petitive comparable  production  exists  in 
the  United  States  and  when  its  elimi- 
nation would  do  no  injury  to  any  Ameri- 
can worker,  industry,  or  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  eliminaton  can  mean 
substantially  lower  prices  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  of  these  products. 
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ADMINISTRATION  KNOWS  HOW  TO 
SPEND,  BUT  CAN  IT  TAX? 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARCHER,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  have 
witnessed  an  impressive  display  of  Ex- 
ecutive largesse  in  the  past  month.  The 
new  administration  has  been  in  the  en- 
joyable position  of  proposing  legislation 
which  promises  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  benefits,  through  tax  reductions  and 
other  devices.  It  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeking  to  spend;  it  has  not  experienced 
the  pain  of  trying  to  tax. 

But  the  bullet-biting  decisions  cannot 
be  postponed  indefinitely,  as  the  looming 
social  security  financial  crisis  illustrates 
so  clearly.  The  two  major  trust  funds, 
used  to  pay  benefits  to  more  than  30  mil- 
lion people  every  month,  are  going  dry. 

Actuaries  estimate  that  the  larger 
fund,  which  pays  benefits  to  20,6  milUion 
retired  workers  and  their  dependents, 
plus  4.6  million  survivors  of  beneficiaries, 
will  run  out  of  money  to  meet  benefit  de- 
mands in  7  years.  The  smaller  fund, 
which  makes  payments  to  7,4  million  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  dependents,  will 
be  exhausted  just  2  years  from  now, 

I  assume  that  the  administration  does 
not  want  to  let  these  funds  run  out.  But 
it  has  yet  not  made  a  preventive  move, 
and  time  is  not  on  its  side.  In  order  to 
get  enough  money  into  the  system  be- 
fore the  trust  fund  roof  falls  in,  action 
must  be  taken  very  soon. 

Other  and  more  difficult  problems  in- 
volvmg  the  social  security  system  also 
require  action.  To  mention  just  a  few: 
the  benefit  windfall  made  possible  by  a 
flaw  in  the  automatic  benefit  provision; 
the  withdrawal  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment units:  a  number  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation provisions,  many  of  which  are 
now  being  tested  in  the  courts;  and  a 
complex  series  of  troubles  within  the  dis- 
ability insurance  program.  Eventually, 
the  administration  will  have  to  face  these 
issues,  too. 

As  of  now.  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  merely  standing  by,  wait- 
ing for  the  administration  to  drop  the 
first  shoe.  The  subcommittee  majority 
seems  to  feel  it  would  be  foolish  to  de- 
velop answers  to  these  pressing  problems, 
only  to  encounter  at  some  point  down 
the  legislative  road,  the  diametric  op- 
position of  its  own  administration.  I  can 
imderstand  that  feeling,  and  can  sympa- 
thize with  my  colleagues. 

But  all  of  us  know  that  we  simply  can- 
not wait  much  longer.  The  tough  deci- 
sions on  social  security  must  be  made, 
and  if  the  administration  continues  to 
procrastinate,  the  Congress  simply  must 
take  the  initiative. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    AGE    DISCRIMI- 
NATION ACT  OF  1967  INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know 
this  week  is  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  "Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 


great  coimtry  which  has  endured  so 
much  pain  to  insure  that  its  citizens 
which  have  opportimities  which  are  pro- 
tected by  law  currently  denies  to  those 
Americans  who  are  65  years  of  age  and 
older  protection  under  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1967.  Because  of  a  loophole 
in  this  act,  some  have  whimsically  re- 
ferred to  it  as  "The  Slightly  Older  Work- 
ers Act." 

Today,  Mr.  Waxman  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing two  amenmdents  to  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1967  which  we  believe 
will  close  the  loopholes  which  have  en- 
abled thousands  of  older  workers  to  lose 
their  jobs. 

The  first  amendment  makes  unlawful 
those  senority  systems  and  employee 
benefit  plans  which  require  the  retire- 
ment of  workers  at  a  specific  age.  The 
act  currently  allows  such  involuntary 
retirement  if  it  results  from  a  bona  fide 
pension  plan.  Currently  several  law  suits 
are  pending  before  the  coiuIb  on  the  is- 
sue of  what  constitutes  bona  fide.  Our 
amendment  clearly  speUs  out  that  a  pen- 
sion plan  which  mandates  an  age  limit 
for  retirement  is  illegal. 

The  second  amendment  refiects  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  in  1967  and  when  it  amended  the  leg- 
islation in  1974;  it  eliminates  arbitrary 
age  limits  imposed  on  employment.  This 
amendment  insures  that  Americans  who 
are  40  and  older  are  protected;  it  does 
not  retain  the  upper  limit  of  65. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  these  two 
amendments  will  strengthen  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  provide 
American  workers  with  real  protection 
against  employment  discrimination 
based  on  age.  It  is  only  fitting  that  in 
this  week  which  honors  the  older  worker 
we  take  action  to  meet  the  mandate  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2647)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease loan  limitations  and  to  increase 
surety  bond  authorizations." 


COST  BASIS  CARRYOVER  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  CoNABLE)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
served this  time  for  a  discussion  of  the 
cost  basis  carryover  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  It  will  be  re- 
called by  some  of  my  coUeagues  that  I 
was  exercised  about  this  portion  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  at  the  time  it  came  back 
from  conference  with  the  Senate,  and  I 


led  a  fight  against  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  One  hundred  eighty-one  of  my 
colleagues,  including  the  few  who  lis- 
tened to  arguments,  voted  with  me  to 
strip  this  measure  from  the  provision. 
It  became  law,  nonetheless.  The  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  had  in  it  many  ad- 
vantageous provisions,  and  this  was  not 
one  of  them. 

The  cost  basis  carryover  provisions,  I 
think,  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ship, and  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  provision  which  I 
have  filed  repealing  this  portion  of  the 
act,  I  hope  I  will  receive  considerable  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  measure,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  before  this 
has  become  the  cause  celebre  I  think  it 
may  become  as  the  lawyers  and  bankers 
back  home  try  to  administer  the  estates 
of  decedents  who  are  ensnared  in  one 
way  or  another  in  this  provision. 

The  cost  basis  carryover  provision  was 
not  adopted  in  simple  form.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  to  it  because  it 
would  result  in  a  pyramiding  of  capital 
gains  taxes  on  top  of  estate  taxes.  Be- 
cause of  the  emotional  environment  in 
which  we  considered  the  Tax  Reform 
Act,  the  sponsors  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  strip 
out  all  appreciation  up  until  January  1, 
1977.  In  short,  they  decided  to  accept  the 
principle  of  a  cost  basis  carryover  and 
to  phase  it  in  after  that  period. 

This  resulted  in  a  complex  formula  for 
linear  apportionment  of  the  value  of  all 
assets  of  an  estate  hereafter  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977.  for  which  no  market  quota- 
tions are  available.  Any  estate  asset 
which  is  acquired  after  January  1,  1977, 
will  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  cost  basis 
carryover  provision,  but  there  will  be  an 
apportionment  to  that  date  of  all  assets 
of  decedents  acquired  before  that  period. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  only  going  to 
be  a  complex  device  in  the  administration 
of  estates  but  it  is  going  to  result.  I  think, 
in  some  detriment  to  our  capital  system 
in  this  coimtry.  For  instance,  in  many 
ways  it  tends  to  increase  the  lockin  of 
capital  which  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  the  tax  on  capital  gains. 

For  instance,  in  the  past  under  previ- 
ous law  we  have  had  the  tendency  to  be 
locked  into  assets  which  had  appreciated 
substantially  in  value.  Forgiveness  of 
capital  gains  at  death  encouraged  people 
to  hold  appreciated  assets  until  they  died 
so  there  would  be  a  reevaluation  under 
prior  law  of  the  cost  basis  of  that  asset 
in  the  hands  of  heirs. 

We  have  eliminated  this  provision, 
with  the  result  now  that  a  low -cost  basis 
will  be  carried  over  to  the  heirs  as  well. 
despite  valuation  for  estate  taxes  includ- 
ing the  full  current  value.  This  means 
that  a  low-cost  basis  of  an  asset  effects 
not  only  the  person  who  originally 
bought  it  but  succeeding  generations, 
with  the  result  that,  as  I  said  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  at  the  time  this  measure 
came  up,  the  IBM  stock  of  the  future 
will  become  a  family  heirloom,  some- 
thing which  nobody  gains  consequences 
of  sale  following  appreciation  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  example  of 
how  this  lockin  will  work,  how  it  will  add 
to  the  taxes  of  decedents  substantial^, 
and  I  would  like  to  request  that  this  par- 
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tlcular    provision    be    set    ( 
Record  at  this  Doint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
here: 

A  hiisband  owned  a  small 
a  home.  After  his  death,  bis 
sell  both  and  move  Into  an 
to  the  carryover  basis  provision 
pay  a  capital  gains  tax  of  $7.19C 
grocery  store  and  home  propert  r 
over  basis  provision  also  causes 
tax  provisions  to  come  Into  plaj 
must  pay  an  ^ddl^lonal  $2,250 
eluded  port  of  capital  gains, 
no  carryover  basis  provision, 
have  to  pay  these  additional 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of 
blned  total  of  almost  $9,500  In 
decides  not  to  sell  either  properl|y 

Others  In  a  similar  situation 
clde    not     to   sell    property 
would:  the  carryover  basts  could 
significant  "lock-In"  effect, 
dislocations. 
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nay  also  de- 

otherwlse 

thus  have 

economic 


Basis  ^ 


Property: 

Home $25,000 

Grocery  store 35,  000 

Personal   and  house- 
hold  effects 2,000 

Automobile 3,  OOO 

Insurance 

Total 66, 000 


'  Under  Tax  Reform  Act  of  197 

Assume  husband  dies  in  1987  « 
gross  estate  of  $120,000  and  that 
vantage  of  the  marital  deductloi 

Assume  s\u*vlvlng  widow,  age  6( 
ery  store  and  home  In  1988  for 
moves  Into  an  apartment. 

Assume   she    has   other    Inconje 
equal  to  the  exemption  and  allowtbl 
tlons. 


th  adjusted 
le  takes  ad- 


wl  hout 


Tax  on  husband's  estate  under 
1977  or  current  law 

Income  tax  paid   by   widow 
carryover  basis  provision 

Income  tax  paid  by  widow  with 
over  basis  provision: 

Tax  on  capital  gains 

Minimum  tax 

Total  Increase  In  taxes  attrlbutalfle 
carryover  basis  provision 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  soim 
sues  that  have  to  be  dealt  wil  L 
ing  about  cost-basis  carryove  r 
stance,  it  has  been  called  to 
tion  by  some  lawyers  in  my 
very  serious  problems  of   ._. 
going  to  result  with  respect  to 
which  includes  a  considerable 
of  any  sort:  for  instance,  a 
lection,  a  coin  collection,  or 
tion  of  antiques. 

These  collections  are  made 
lot  of  individual  assets.  In 
the  cost  basis  of  them  is 
the  past:  and  any  executor  „ 
have  to  report,  in  connectioi 
estate  tax  proceeding  of  any 
stantially  accurate  records  of 
cases,  thousands  of  capital 
affecting  that  collection. 

The  American  College  „- 
Counsel  has  written  indicating 
Is  a  very  serious  problem  anc 
only  postage  stamps,  coins,  ant 
but  art  objects  or  a  collection 
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store  and 
decided  to 
nt.  Due 
she  must 
on  both  the 
The  carry- 
minimum 
so  that  she 
on  the  ex- 
there  were 
would  not 


Fair 

market 

value 

1988 


$45.  000 
65,  000 

fl-,000 

2,000 

12,000 

130,  000 


ut  In  the  anything.  If  It  is  Involved  in  a  substan- 
tial estate,  will  be  difficult  to  deal  with, 
material  Many  of  these  items.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
been  collected  over  long  periods  of  time 
and  result  from  countless  small 
purchases. 

In  this  case  I  am  afraid  that  there  Is 
likely  to  be  widespread  fraud.  There  also, 
of  course,  is  a  record-keeping  problem  of 
major  dimensions.  Honest  collectors  and 
their  executors  will  be  confounded  by  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  suppose  a  decedent  pos- 
sessed a  $50,000  stamp  collection  at 
death,  which  included  several  thousand 
separate  stamps  obtained  by  the  de- 
cedent at  various  times  throughout  his 
life.  The  executor  would  be  required  to 
determine  the  dates  of  acquisition  of 
each  of  the  individual  items  in  order  to 
compute  their  fair  market  value  on  those 
dates  so  as  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  In  a  few  minutes,  we  will  get 
into  the  penalties  that  are  involved  If  he 
does  not  do  this. 

The  cost  of  such  an  effort  in  just  gath- 
ering this  Information  could  be  grossly 
disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  col- 
lection and  could  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  the  administration  of  an  estate. 

A  sampling  of  a  lot  of  coin  dealers  In- 
dicates that  the  serious  collector  could 
easily  obtain  1,000  coins  in  a  month.  If 
one  assumes  the  keeping  of  a  complete 
set  of  records,  then  the  provisions  and 
the  fresh -start  rule  of  this  law  still  re- 
quire the  executor  to  make  many  thou- 
sands of  separate  computations  to  meet 
the  requirement  that  the  coin  collector 
comply  with  the  law. 

This  is  so  because  the  act  provides 
that  all  property  other  than  securities 
upon  which  market  quotations  are  avail- 
for  1988  ^^^^'  ^^  *^°  ^^  valued  as  of  December  31, 
e  deduc-  ^^'^S.  The  rule  fixes  the  basis  by  assum- 
ing that  appreciation  which  has  occurred 
between  the  acquisition  and  death,  oc- 
curred at  a  uniform  rate  over  the  entire 
period  the  property  was  held  by  the  de- 
cedent. Thus  each  item  will  require  a 
separate  computation  under  the  rule  to 
establish  the  cost  basis  as  of  January  1. 
1977.  They  are  going  to  use  a  linear  ap- 
portionment process  to  do  that,  so  you 
have  got  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  value  on  the  date  of  death,  even  now, 
3  months  after  this  l-^'nr  went  into  effect 
an4  the  value  on  January  1,  1977.  You 
ai^rive  at  that  by  going  through  this 
linear  apportionment  process,  and  each 
item  will  require  a  separate  computation 
imder  the  rule  to  establish  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  beneficiaries. 

The  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  require  executors  to  furnish  in- 
formation regarding  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  property  acquired  from  the 
decedent  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  to  the  beneficiaries. 

Executors  are  subject  to  penalties  of 
$100  for  each  instance  in  which  they  fail 
to  provide  this  information.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  that  can  be  imposed  is  a 
tr4nsactIons     S5,000  penalty.  This  is  going  to  put  great 
pressure  on  those  who  have  to  adminis- 
Probate     ter  estates  to  come  up  with  records  from 
that  this     which  a  cost  basis  can  be  computed.  I 
that  not     think  that  in  itself  Is  going  to  be  a  sub- 
antiques,     stantlal  Incitement  to   fraud  and  will 
of  almost     create  very  serious  problems. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  am  convinced  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  having  been  engaged  In 
the  practice  of  law  myself  for  some  years 
and  having  done  some  estate  work,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  public,  at  least,  is  not 
aware  of  the  impact  of  the  legislation 
that  we  passed  last  year.  I  am  convinced 
that  people  are  not  yet  aware  of  what 
is  going  to  be  required  when  somebody 
has  a  farm,  for  Instance,  and  a  number 
of  children  are  the  beneficiaries,  and 
that  farm  has  to  be  liquidated,  and  the 
income  tax  paid  in  addition  to  the  estate 
tax. 

The  same  applies  for  homes  or  any 
other  kind  of  property  that  has  to  be 
liquidated  for  one  reason  or  another. 
When  the  public  at  large  realizes  the  im- 
pact of  the  tax  that  Is  levied  on  not  just 
the  rich,  but  on  the  average  American 
family  that  accumulates  a  house  or  some 
property  during  the  course  of  their  lives, 
they  are  going  to  view  such  a  procedure 
at  extreme  arm's  length. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  certainly  farsighted,  and  the  gentle- 
man will  be  thanked  by  a  wide  number 
of  people  for  attempting  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  point  which  is  one 
of  the  errors  we  made  last  year. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
thanks  really  are  in  order.  This  condition 
will  attract  plenty  of  attention  to  this 
problem  as  soon  as  people  start  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  law.  As  of  right  now 
most  decedents'  estates  In  the  process 
of  administration  are  those  of  people 
who  died  before  January  1,  1977  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  but  I  think  that  from  here  on  we 
will  hear  a  rising  chorus  of  outrage  be- 
cause of  the  complexities  we  have  in- 
flicted on  the  estates  of  those  of  modest 
means  but  who  have  had  the  experience 
of  owning  property  during  their  life- 
times, property  that  has  appreciated  in 
value. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, let  me  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  have  al- 
ready heard  from  some  lawyers  In  my 
district  and  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
with  whom  I  have  had  contact  before 
and  whom  I  know  to  be  competent  and 
capable  practitioners. 

We  are  not  talking  about  people  who 
deal  with  the  wealthy  people,  we  are 
talking  about  the  average  lawyers  wl?o 
deal  with  the  average  citizens  in  this 
country.  They  are  already  bringing  to 
my  attention  the  magnitude  of  the  error 
we  made. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Let  me  say  that  we  are 
not  only  talking  about  lawyers  and  ac- 
coimtants  here,  although  they  will  be 
confronted  by  this  law,  we  are  also  talk- 
ing about  those  who  are  involved  in  the 
estates  and  their  problem  is  going  to  be 
greatly  Increased  through  extended  de- 
lays. There  will  be  considerable  compli- 
cation for  those  whose  parents  or  other 
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relatives  have  died  leaving  estates  that 
require  administration.  The  problem  is 
going  to  be  vested  ultimately  in  the  ben- 
eficiary and  not  in  the  lawyer  or  the 
accountant. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  correct.  What  we  have 
voted  in  the  name  of  tax  reform  is  plac- 
ing a  burden  on  the  back  of  the  average 
citizen,  which  I  hope  will  be  removed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished lawyer,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia <  Mr.  Butler  ) . 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  report  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  experience  that  he  anticipates  with 
reference  to  the  reaction  to  this  legis- 
lation Is  already  developing  in  my  area  in 
our  State,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  rsponse  is  coming  a  good  deal  faster 
than  we  anticipated  when  we  objected 
to  this  provision  originally.  But  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  and  ex- 
press by  appreciation  for  his  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  also  want  to  express  dsappointment 
that  those  of  the  gentleman's  committee 
who  had  the  infinite  wisdom  to  present 
this  legislation  are  not  here  to  suggest 
some  virtues  that  may  remain  in  it.  I 
think  their  absence  Indicates  that  they 
are  beginning  to  see  the  errors  of  thetr 
ways.  I  hope  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
rescind  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am  not  sure  their  ab- 
sence means  that,  but  I  am  sure  their  at- 
tention will  be  focused  on  this  issue  as 
the  year  wears  on. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  report- 
ing requirements,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
there  have  been  some  more  refined  is- 
sues relating  to  these  reporting  require- 
ments that  need  to  be  discussed.  As  pres- 
ently written,  they  require  the  executor 
to  furnish  the  type  of  information  that  I 
have  been  mentioning,  even  where  the 
carryover  basis  presently  does  not  exceed 
$60,000  of  total  value.  As  many  Mem- 
bers will  remember,  the  act  provides  a 
minimum  step-up  in  basis  to  $60,000. 
That  is.  if  the  estate  does  not  amount  to 
that,  they  do  not  get  that  step-up.  This 
provision  was  intended  to  eliminate  small 
estates  from  the  application  of  the  carry- 
over bads  rules.  Since  there  was  no  re- 
quirement under  prior  law  that  basis  in- 
formation be  furnished  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  or  the  beneficiary  of  an  es- 
tate, and  all  property  took  on  a  stepped- 
up  basis  as  of  the  date  of  death,  the 
American  College  of  Probate  Counsel  is 
of  the  view  that  the  reporting  require- 
ment should  be  eliminated  for  the  estates 
where  the  step-up  will  occur  under  pres- 
ent law.  This  would  eliminate  apparent- 
ly unnecessary  new  administrative  bur- 
den and  expense  placed  on  small  estates. 

Some  people  have  said  we  cannot  really 
afford  to  repeal  this  now,  this  inequitable 
and  complicated  provision,  because  it 
would  have  a  major  revenue  impact.  The 
revenue  pickup  under  the  carryover  basis 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
are  comparatively  modest  because  of  the 
restatement  of  all  bases  to  January  1, 


1977.  There  will  be,  in  most  cases,  modest 
appreciation  of  assets  betv/een  January 
1,  1977,  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
or  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  the 
amount  of  actual  money  that  will  be 
raised  by  this  law  is  small  despite  these 
terrible,  complicated  reporting  require- 
ments. For  instance,  for  fiscal  year  1977 
there  would  be  less  than  5  million  rev- 
enue loss  If  we  were  to  repeal  this  pro- 
vision right  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
fiscal  year  1978  the  revenue  loss  would 
be  still  less  than  $5  million  as  estimated. 
In  1979  the  revenue  loss  would  go  to  $36 
million:  in  1980,  to  $93  million;  in  1981, 
to  $162  million. 

These  figures  indicate  that  very  little 
revenue  is  involved.  When  compared  to 
the  complexity  that  we  are  loading  on 
the  backs  of  the  American  taxpayers  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  those  estates  that 
will  be  administered  during  this  period 
of  time,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  going 
to  have  slight  offsetting  benefit  to  the 
Treasury. 

Also,  think  of  the  pyramiding  of  tax 
resulting  from  cost  basis  carryover. 

Frequently  farms  or  small  business 
estates  are  illiquid.  This  is  the  reason  we 
went  into  estate  tax  reform  last  year  in 
the  first  place.  An  executor  is  forced  to 
dispose  of  appreciated  assets  to  help 
liquidate  estate  tax  burdens  and,  when 
such  a  sale  occurs  capital  gains  taxes 
may  result.  For  instance,  if  we  have  a 
taxable  estate  under  the  new  law  and 
that  estate  is  largely  illiquid,  the  money 
to  be  raised  for  estate  taxes  has  to  come 
from  a  sale  of  the  assets.  Any  degree  of 
appreciation  then  results  in  an  addi- 
tional capital  gains  tax.  Thus,  the  carry- 
over basis  provision  substantially  in- 
creased the  total  tax  liability  of  the 
estate  in  short  and  particularly  so  if  a 
portion  of  the  estate  has  to  be  liquidated. 

This  problem  will  have  its  harshest  ef- 
fects in  the  case  of  farms  and  small  busi- 
nesses which  will  be  passing  from  one 
generation  to  another  if  the  business  Is 
to  continue  or  the  farm  is  to  remain  in 
family  control. 

I  think  the  problem  even  goes  beyond 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  fairly  standard 
family  situation  where  a  decedent  leaves 
several  children,  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  practice  law  are  familiar 
with  the  forms  that  are  used  in  wills 
which  go  something  like  this : 

All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my 
estate,  both  real  and  personal,  and  whereso- 
ever situate  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  in 
equal  shares  to  my  children  to  be  theirs 
absolutely. 

Now,  the  division  of  estates  is  going  to 
be  greatly  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  this  cost  basis  carryover  rule  because 
in  the  division  of  the  estate  those  admin- 
istering the  estate  are  going  to  have  to 
consider  not  only  what  the  current  value 
of  the  assets  may  be  if  they  are  distrib- 
uted in  kind  but  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
sider also  the  cost  basis  since  the  after- 
tax value  of  such  assets  distributed  in 
kind  may  be  substantially  less  than  the 
before-tax  value.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
temptation  on  the  part  of  a  property 
owner  in  the  drawing  of  his  will  to  leave 
low-cost  basis  assets  to  his  less  affluent 
children  and  high-cost  basis  assets  to  his 
more  affluent  children  since  the  possible 


liquidation  of  those  assets  will  carry  cap- 
ital gains  consequences  which  will  then 
be  loaded  in  on  top  of  the  income  tax 
bracket  in  which  the  beneficiary  may 
happen  to  be  as  a  result  of  his  or  her 
ordinary  income. 

This  suggests  another  aspect  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  which  I  think  needs 
some  consideration  by  my  colleagues.  We 
greatly  tightened  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
in  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  tax.  We  went  to  a  15- 
percent  minimum  tax  rule  and  as  my  col- 
leagues know  the  minimum  tax  is  a  very 
thinly  veiled  additional  tax  on  capital 
gains. 

With  respect  to  Individuals  the  mini- 
mum tax  raises  85  percent  of  its  revenue 
from  taxing  the  previously  untaxed  por- 
tions of  long-term  capital  gains.  Now,  in 
this  case  then  not  only  did  we  put  a 
capital  gains  tax  on  decedents  but  also 
we  made  sure  that  the  capital  gains  tax 
is  going  to  be  bigger  than  it  was  before. 
It  will  be  particularly  so  with  respect  to 
large  transactions,  and  the  kinds  of 
transactions  which  will  follow  the  liqui- 
dation of  an  estate  fall  into  that  cate- 
gory. 

The  pyramiding  of  taxes  in  short  is 
going  to  be  horrendous  with  respect  to 
many  estates  considerably  less  than  $1 
million  in  size  and  the  estate  tax  rates 
will  be  very  much  compounded  by  the 
pyramiding  of  capital  gains  on  top  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  will  be  substan- 
tial interest  in  this  measure  as  of  right 
now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  want  to  bring 
it  up  and  talk  about  it  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  suspect  as  the  year  wears  on 
more  and  more  people  are  going  to  be 
coming  to  my  colleagues  and  saying, 
"What  have  you  done  to  us  in  putting  a 
cost  basis  carryover  provision  and  all 
these  reporting  requirements  on  top  of 
an  already  complex  estate  tax  law?" 

Since  the  consequences  fiscally  are  ex- 
tremely modest  if  we  wish  to  repeal  this 
measure,  I  think  we  should  repeal  it  be- 
fore we  cause  a  lot  of  hardship  to  a  lot 
of  people.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
most  estates  hereafter,  if  parents  are  in- 
volved, are  going  to  have  a  substantial 
incentive  to  liquidate  all  assets  of  the 
estate  in  order  to  achieve  substantial 
parity  between  the  children  because  of 
the  problem  of  the  varying  tax  bases  of 
the  capital  assets  that  might  otherwise 
be  transmitted  to  the  children. 

In  that  process  the  pyramiding  of 
capital  gains  tax  on  top  of  estate  tax 
will  result  in  an  almost  confiscatory  rate. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  my  colleagues 
as  they  become  more  aware  of  the  very 
serious  problems  we  have  created  in  this 
small  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
will  join  in  cosponsorship  of  a  biU.  H.R. 
1563.  which  I  have  filed  to  bring  about  a 
complete  repeal  of  this  section  and  to  go 
back  to  the  prior  law  revaluing  all  cost 
bases  as  to  the  date  of  death :  thus,  much 
simplifying  the  administration  of  es- 
tates in  relation  to  what  we  have  now 
wrought. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976.  Congress  has  for  the  first  time 
in  over  30  years,  significantly  altered  our 
gift  and  estate  tax  laws.  I  am  personally 
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very  proud  to  have  been  a 
effort  to  change  those  laws, 
pecially  gratifying  to  know 
and  medium-sized  estates 
offered  some  relief  from  thei  r 
burdens.  The  gift  and  estate  . 
will  allow  many  family  farme^ 
nessmen  to  hold  their  farmi 
nesses  together  for  continuep 
by  heirs. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
good  accomplished  by  the  gif 
tax  revisions  will  be  offset  by 
over  basis  proven  which  wa 
tained  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Under  the  law  prior  to 
1976  Tax  Act  no  tax  was  ini 
unrealized  appreciation  of 
by  individuals  at  their  death.  . , 
eficiaries  inherited  appreciatejd 
their  basis  for  calculating 
was  stepped  up  to  the  fair  _. 
of  the  property  at  the  time 
heritance.  However,  under 
posed  by  the  Tax  Reform 
heirs     must     use — carryover 
cedent's  basis  when 

gains.   The  immediate   

change  was  blunted  by  the 
vision  that  no  appreciation 
fore  December  31,  1976, 
in  this  manner. 

Despite  the  limited  near 
of  this  provision,  it  is  clear 
generations  will  eventually  _ 
burden  of  this  change  in  the 
appreciated     properties.     If 
flationary  trend  of  the  past 
continues,  heirs  of  fannlan< 
appreciated  properties  who,  _ 
ly.  sell  their  property  at  a  gair 
well  be  faced  with  paying 
gains  taxes  than  the  estate  ._, 
the  time  they  inherited  the 
The  same  family  farms  and 
we  were  attempting  to  help  L 
ing  some  of  their  estate  tax 
are  going  to  be  facing  poten 
large  capital  gains  taxes. 
Confronted   with   the 
gains  liability,  most  heirs  are 

forced  to  hold  or  lock -in  i 

though  I  sought  changes  In  c. 
to  eliminate  the  impact  of  i 
taxes  because  they  caused 
of  family  estates.  I  do  not  thirfk 
visable  to  have  tax  laws  which 
lock-in  of  investments. 

In  addition,  since  the  -.„ 
tax  is  imposed  on  the  entire  v 
property  transferred  at  death 
justification  for  the  impositi 
ond  tax  en  the  unrealized 
at  any  time. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  _ 
identical  to  Mr.  Conable's.  to 
carryover  basis  provision  of  , 
form  Act  of  1976.  I  hope  mj 
will  join  in  support  of  this  legi 
that  you  will  sponsor  legislaticfci 
own  to  repeal  this  unnecessary 
blesome  provision. 

My  compliments  to  Mr. 
arranging  to  bring  this  before 
gress  and  to  show  the  very 
fects  in  this  section.  I  am  ___ 
an  early  date  we  can  have  -. 
our  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
will  result  in  the  repeal  of  this 
Mr.    ABDNOR.    Mr. 
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pleased  to  join  in  the  highly  constructive 
and  most  necessary  effort  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,  to  bring  some  order  to  the  diffi- 
culties created  for  many  people  through 
enactment  of  the  complex  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

Certainly  this  law  amply  demonstrates 
that  the  road  to  reform  is  not  only  one 
filled  with  hazards  along  the  way  but 
that  the  destination  does  not  always  turn 
out  to  be  the  one  originally  desired. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  part  of  the  act 
which  involves  estate  taxes.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  result  which  we  now  have— 
and  which  places  some  new  burdens  on 
taxpayers  and  will  not  achieve  the  objec- 
tive sought— was  forecast  when  the  com- 
mittee enacted  the  present  language 
dcahng  with  inheritances  and  rejected 
proposals  contained  in  bills  in  the  95th 
Congress  such  as  mine  (H.R.  6178)  and 
similar  ones  which  enjoyed  wide  spon- 
sorship. 

The  legislation  on  which  I  am  joining 
as  a  cosponsor  offered  by  Mr.  Conable, 
is  the  most  direct  and  effective  way  to 
deal  with  problems  caused  by  the  pro- 
vision which  requires  that  all  heirs,  after 
January  1,  1977,  are  required  to  value 
inherited  property  as  of  the  date  of  pur- 
chase by  the  decedent  or  Its  value  as  of 
December  31, 1976.  The  previous  law  pro- 
vided that  property  was  valuea  as  of  the 
date  of  death  and  if  the  property  was 
later  sold,  the  capital  gains  taxes  were 
based  on  this  value. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  would 
repeal  the  cost-basis  carryover  require- 
ment. 

I  join  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  in  believing  this  measure 
provides  the  best  answer  to  the  new  law 
which  will:  First,  complicate  the  duties 
of  administrators  and  executors  of 
estates  by  making  it  difficult  to  distribute 
fairly  in  kind  assets  of  differing  cost 
basis;  second,  require  a  whole  new  mass 
of  records  to  be  passed  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next;  third,  produce  litiga- 
tion with  the  Government  over  the  value 
of  the  property  and  delay  the  distribu- 
tion of  assets :  and  fourth,  cause  difficulty 
in  family  control  of  the  small  farm  or 
closely  held  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  new  law  even 
took  effect,  I  started  to  hear  from  con- 
stituents who  early  recognized  that  the 
1976  act  did  not— as  most  of  us  hoped— 
achieve  the  removal  of  the  harsh  in- 
equities of  the  outmoded  etsate  tax  pro- 
visions. Attorneys,  tax  advisers,  and 
others  who  work  in  this  area  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  complicated 
recordkeeping  requirements.  And  they 
further  warned  that  instead  of  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  family-owned 
farms  and  businesses  the  new  law  would 
eventually  make  it  impossible  for  ever- 
growing numbers  of  heirs  to  retain  these 
family  enterprises. 

One  of  the  concerns  expressed  over 
the  new  law  came  recently  in  a  letter 
to  all  members  of  the  South  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation  from  Frank  D. 
Brost,  an  attorney  at  Presho,  S.  Dak. 

His  observations  came  following  a 
seminar  which  he  attended  in  Denver, 


Colo.,  sponsored  by  the  Practicing  Law 
Institute.  Mr.  Brost  said  the  lecturers 
were  "some  of  the  foremost  authorities" 
on  estate  planning  in  the  American  legal 
profession.  And  what  do  these  authorities 
have  to  say  about  the  carryover  section? 
Listen  to  this  from  Mr.  Brost: 
It  was  the  feeUng  of  the  Lecturers  and 
most  In  attendance  that  this  particular  sec- 
tion is  a  terrible  bag  of  worms.  It  puts  record 
keeping  on  asset  acquisition  as  an  absolute 
must  for  years  upon  years. 

And  I  think  Mr.  Brost's  own  assess- 
ment is  likewise  worth  repeating.  He 
adds: 

I  feel  it  (the  carryover)  puts  an  impos- 
sible burden  upon  the  people  .  .  .  when  the 
actual  contents  of  this  amendment  become 
known  to  the  people,  they  will  become  out- 
raged ...  I  firmly  believe  that  this  law  is  so 
complicated  and  administratively  unwork- 
able that  it  will  lead  to  mass  disregard  and 
disobedience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  prediction  of  "mass  dis- 
regard and  disobedience"  by  the  people 
to  a  law  passed  by  Congress  tells  us  more 
about  Congress  than  it  does  the  people. 
And  what  it  tells  us  about  Congress  is 
that  once  again  a  terrible  blunder  imder 
the  guise  of  reform  has  been  perpe- 
trated upon  the  American  people. 

We  can  do  something  about  that  blun- 
der and  that  step  is  to  repeal  this  cost- 
basis  carryover  requirement.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  am  confident  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  REeoRo 
at  this  point,  the  text  of  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Brost: 

Presho,  S.  Dak., 

March  7,  1977. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
Senator  James  Abourezk, 
Congressman  James  Abonor. 
Congressman  Larry  Pressler, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  compelled  to  write  to 
each  of  you  through  this  Joint  letter  regard- 
ing the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  I  have  just 
returned  from  Denver  where  I  attended  a 
three  day  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Practic- 
ing Law  Institute.  The  Seminar  dealt  with 
the  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Estate  Plan- 
ning, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  1976 
"bix  Reform  Act  changes.  The  Lecturers  were 
sqme  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  American  Legal  Profession. 

Included  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  Is  the 
Carry-over  Basis  Section  which  I  am  sure 
you  are  all  familiar  with.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  the  Lecturers  and  most  in  attendance 
that  this  particular  section  is  a  terrible  bag 
of  worms.  It  puts  record  keeping  on  asset 
acquisition  as  an  absolute  must  for  years 
upon  years.  I  feel  it  puts  an  impossible  bur- 
den upon  the  people. 

I  firmly  believe  that  when  the  actual 
contents  of  this  amendment  becomes  known 
to  the  people,  they  will  become  outraged.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  we  cannot  delete  the 
carry-over  basis  section  from  the  amendment 
that  we  would  be  far  better  off  with  the  old 
law.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  law  is  so 
complicated  and  administratively  unwork- 
able that  It  will  lead  to  mass  disregard  and 
disobedience. 

If  the  United  States  Treasury  cannot  with- 
stand the  loss  of  income  due  to  the  increased 
exemptions  and/or  credits,  I  feel  we  should 
reduce  the  exemption  or  Increase  the  rates. 
I  would  urge  each  of  you  to  familiarize  your- 
selves in  depth  with  the  aspect  of  the  Act 
and  hopefuUy  support  or  sponsor  an  amend- 
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ment  deleting  the  carry-over  basis  section 
from  the  Act. 

Mr.  Tom  Foy,  and  Mr.  Jack  Costello.  both 
of  Rapid  City,  and  Mr.  Jack  Morgan  of  Mitch- 
ell, all  very  qualified  and  able  attorneys, 
were  in  "attendance  and  could  give  you  more 
indepth  thoughts  regarding  this  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

Prank  D.  Brost. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  urge  an 
improvement  in  the  method  for  calculat- 
ing capital  gains  taxes  in  inherited  prop- 
erty that  is  sold.  Under  the  present  law, 
generations  of  inheritors  will  be  locked 
into  holding  inherited  property  to  avoid 
exorbitant  capital  gains  taxes.  The  pres- 
ent lav;  also  complicates  estate  planning 
and  administration,  and  will  undoubtedly 
cause  a  great  deal  of  litigation. 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Act  of  1976,  the  value 
of  inherited  property  was  "stepped  up" 
or  increased  to  its  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  the  owner  died.  This  provided 
each  generation  with  a  clean  slate.  Each 
generation  was  taxed  only  on  the  appre- 
ciation which  occurred  while  they  owned 
the  property,  not  for  the  capital  gains  of 
the  previous  owner.  Thus,  If  inherited 
property  was  sold  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  previous  owner,  there  would 
be  no  capital  gains  taxes. 

The  1967  act,  however,  changed  the 
way  such  property  was  valued,  making 
the  basis  for  taxation  on  property  cur- 
rently held  its  value  on  December  31, 
1976,  or  the  purchase  price  for  property 
acquired  after  that  date.  This  inhibits 
the  sale  of  inherited  property,  because 
the  new  owner  must  pay  tax  on  any  ap- 
preciation that  may  have  occurred,  due 
to  inflation  or  other  reasons,  since  the 
time  the  previous  owner  purchased  the 
property.  If  many  years  or  generations 
intervene  between  the  initial  purchase  of 
the  property  and  the  inheritance,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  capital  gains  tax  burden 
could  be  outrageously  excessive.  This  in- 
equity discriminates  most  harshly 
against  small  businessmen  and  farmers 
who  characteristically  pass  appreciated 
land  assets  on  to  their  family. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  1733,  which 
will  return  capital  gains  evaluation  to 
the  equitable  method  used  prior  to  the 
1976  law.  I  have  received  great  support 
for  this  initiative,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
18  other  Representatives  who  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation.  Therefore,  I 
respectfully  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  correct  the  1976  mistake 
by  granting  each  generation  a  fresh  start 
for  capital  gains  on  inherited  property. 
List  of  cosponsors  for  H.R.  1733:  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Hagedork,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Se- 
BELius,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Santini.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Walker,'  Mr. 
Traxler,  and  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  for  bringing  before  us  today  the 
issue  of  the  potentially  disastrous  carry- 
over basis  provisions  contained  in  the 
estate  tax  section  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976.  I  would  like  to  add  several  re- 
marks to  the  colloquy  on  this  Issue  and 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  re- 
peal of  the  carryover  basis  provision. 
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Last  year,  I  joined  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  warning  that  many  of  the 
long  overdue  and  beneficial  estate  tax 
reforms  contained  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  may  be  totally  wiped  out  by  the 
carryover  basis  provision.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  justify  giving  additional 
benefits  through  increased  estate  tax 
exemptions,  only  to  take  them  away  later 
through  capital  gains  taxes.  Further- 
more, those  people  for  whom  we  were 
primarily  trying  to  provide  relief,  namely 
the  heirs  of  modest  estates  such  as  farms 
and  closely  held  businesses,  will  probably 
be  most  harshly  affected  by  the  new 
capital  gains  tax. 

The  glaring  inequities,  administrative 
nightmares,  and  potentially  disastrous 
lock-in  of  capital  resulting  from  the  new 
carryover  basis  provision  are  already  be- 
coming evident.  The  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  basis  of  each  asset  in  an 
estate  is  so  complicated  that  even  the 
most  experienced  lawyers  are  having 
great  difficulty  in  understanding,  let 
alone  applying,  it.  To  make  matters 
worse,  since  very  few  regulations  have 
been  issued  covering  these  provisions, 
many  questions  must  go  unanswered  and 
many  estates  left  in  limbo.  Each  asset  in 
an  estate  must  be  evaluated  separately, 
with  the  basis  of  marketable  securities 
determined  by  their  value  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  and  every  other  asset  ac- 
cording to  the  specified  valuation  for- 
mula. Since  this  formula  is  based  on  the 
number  of  days  an  asset  has  been  held, 
the  figures  which  must  be  used  in  calcu- 
lations are  ridiculously  complicated  and 
change  evei-y  day.  In  many  cases,  four 
separate  bases  may  have  to  be  kept  si- 
multaneously: the  income  tax  basis,  the 
fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  death— 

or  the  alternate  value  6  months  later 

the  special  farm  valuation,  if  applicable, 
and  the  valuation  upon  distribution  of 
the  asset. 

The  administration  of  the  new  carry- 
over basis  is  already  a  nightmare.  Law- 
yers, estate  administrators,  and  owner.s 
of  estates  are  faced  with  tremendous 
problems  due  to  the  extensive  and  up- 
to-date  recordkeeping  and  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  the  numerous  adjust- 
ments which  must  be  made  for  State 
inheritance  taxes  and  Federal  estate 
taxes.  Many  hours  will  have  to  be  spent 
by  lawyers  just  redoing  existing  wills  and 
filing  the  numerous  new  reports  with 
Treasury  and  the  heirs  of  the  estates. 
The  cost  of  this  revision  process  alone  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $2  billion,  all  of 
which  must  be  borne  by  individual  tax- 
payers. Delays  in  the  administration  of 
estates  and  the  number  of  litigation  cases 
will  undoubtedly  begin  to  skyrocket, 
costing  individuals  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  lawyers  and  administrators  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  work. 

The  responsibihties  and  liabilities  of 
estate  executors  are  also  greatly  in- 
creased, because  they  must  evaluate  each 
asset's  current  value  and  its  basis.  After 
trying  to  balance  all  of  the  assets,  based 
upon  these  calculations,  they  must  de- 
cide first,  which  assets  to  allocate  to  the 
$10,000  personal  property  exemption  or 
the  marital  deduction,  and  second,  how 
to  most  fairly  distribute  the  various 
assets  among  all  the  heirs.  This  process 


will  not  only  require  considerable  time 
and,  therefore,  increase  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering an  estate,  but  it  may  open 
the  executors  up  to  possible  lawsuits.  The 
executor  may  also  be  subject  to  a  $100  to 
$5,000  fine  for  failing  to  report  informa- 
tion regarding  the  carryover  basis  valu- 
ation of  an  estate  to  the  Treasury,  and 
a  $50  to  $2,500  fine  for  faUing  to  report 
such  information  to  the  heirs  of  the 
estate. 

At  present,   we   have  seen   very  few 
regulations  relating  to  these  new  pro- 
visions in  the  estate  tax  laws,  and  I  doubt 
that  they  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future.  Who  knows,  it  may  take  even 
longer  to  issue  these  regulations  than  it 
has  to  issue  regulations  on  ERISA.  One 
thing  we  do  know  is  that  the  new  carrv- 
over  basis  provisions  are  going  to  affect 
everyone,  regardless  of  whether  any  es- 
tate tax  is  due  or  not.  For  example,  even 
if  a  $100,000  estate  may  be  exempt'  from 
paying  any  tax,  the  estate  executor  is 
still  required  to  go  back  through  the  rec- 
ords to  determine  and  report  the  basis 
of  all  the  estate's  property  and  assets 
which  were  acquired  during  the  dece- 
dent's lifetime.  In  addition,  even  though 
an  estate  may  be  too  small  to  have  to 
pay  estate  taxes,  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
estate— often  widows  of  modest  means, 
small  farmers,  or  owners  of  a  small  fam- 
ily business — will  be  required  to  pay  a 
considerable  capital  gains  tax  if  some  of 
the  property  or  assets  must  be  sold  in  or- 
der to  raise  necessary  cash.  The  worst  as- 
pect, however,  is  that  this  tax  will  have 
to  be  paid  immediately  and  in  full.  In- 
stead of  having  the  option  of  a  deferred 
payout  system  as  with  the  estate  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  provision  in  the  Code 
which  have  been  beneficial  to  the  trans- 
fer of  small,  closely  held  businesses,  may 
also  be  adversely  affected  by  the  carry- 
over basis.  Under  prior  law.  if  a  person 
wanted  to  pass  a  closely  held  business  on 
to  one  of  his  children  while  still  retaining 
an  interest  in  the  company,  he  could  con- 
vert his  share  to  preferred  stock.  This 
would  mean  that  the  value  of  the  stock 
would  be  set  and  a  certain  dividend  would 
be  paid  each  year. 

Should  this  stock  have  become  part  of 
his  estate,  it  could  be  sold  back  into  the 
company  treasury  at  the  preferred  stock 
rate  to  generate  sufficient  cash  to  cover 
the  administrative  and  estate  tax  costs. 
No  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
preferred  stock  would  have  occurred  and 
been  passed  on  to  an  heir,  because  of  the 
stepped-up  basis  provision.  However, 
with  the  new  carryover  basis,  the  added 
value  of  the  stock  will  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income  when  it  is  redeemed.  Thus, 
once  again  the  carryover  basis  is  working 
against  the  preservation  of  small  busl- 
nesses-and  estates,  just  the  people  we 
were  trying  to  help. 

If  we  are  sincerely  trying  to  provide 
relief  from  the  burden  of  estate  taxes, 
particularly  for  modest  estates,  and  also 
trying  to  simplify  the  estate  tax  system, 
we  shotild  eliminate  the  carryover  basis 
provision.  For  small  estates  which  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  estate  tax,  it  is  simply 
a  short,  few  year  deferral  of  taking  away 
the  initial  benefits  from  the  estate  tax 
exemption  through  capital  gains  taxes. 
For  larger  estates,  the  carryover  basis  Is 
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basically  a  -form  of  double 
cause  not  only  would  estate 
sessed.  but  capital  gains  taxe 
be  assessed  when  the 
were  sold.  This  is  a  far  cry 
tax  policy,  let  alone  tax  refor^n 

Not  only  is  the  carryover 
policy,  but  it  is  also  poor  econfcmic 
One  of  our  most  acute  economic 
lems  today  is  the  slow  pac< 
spending,  which  is  essential 
economic  growth.  The  carryover 
provision  will  tend  to  freeze 
estates  because  heirs  would 
to  afford  to  sell  them.  This 
will  stifle  the  free  movemen 
and  prevent  the  necessary 
to  the  priority  needs  of  the  n 
Further,  as  time  goes  on, 
problem  will  continue  to  worfen 
we  will  eventually  be  faced 
more  than  a  collection  of  locked 
looms  and  a  severely  deplef^d 
market.  As  Prof.  A.  James 
vard  Law  School  stated  in 
before  the  Ways  and  Means 
last  session: 
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I  have  strongly  supported 
efforts  to  reform  our  outdated 
and  gift  tax  structure, 
we  have  negated  manv  of  the^ 
reforms  with  the  carryover 
sion,  which  slaps  a  new  capital 
on  American  individuals 
If  we  are  serious  about  preserji'ing 
faiins  and  small  businesses, 
providing  meaningful  estate 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  t( 
carryover  basis  provision 
the  Tax  Reform  Act. 


GENERAL  LEAVl ! 


Spea  cer, 


Mr.  CONABLE.   Mr. 
imanimous  consent  that  al 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER    pro    tem^jore 
Weiss)  .  Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Y4rk? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  COMMUNICj  iTIONS 


POLICY 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  th< 
ent  telephone  companies  in 
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Commimications   Reform 
ultimate  purpose  of  restating 
of  Congress  in  the 
of  1934.  At  that  time, 
ated  as  one  of  the  goals  of 
icy  the  development  of  a 
tions  system  to  provide  gooc 
reasonable  cost  throughout 
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Act 
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that  hearings  be  scheduled 
as  soon  as  possible  and  am 
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the  text  of  my  letter  and  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Telephone  As- 
sociation on  this  matter  for  the  public 
record. 

The  material  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  IS,  1977. 
Hon.  Lionel  Van  Deerun, 
Communications  Subcommittee,  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Van:  Enclosed  Is  Resolution  No.  1 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Telephone  Associ- 
ation. This  Association  consists  of  101  tele- 
phone companies  In  Minnesota.  The  Resolu- 
tion urges  hearings  on  legislation  reaffirm- 
ing the  Intent  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  there  shovdd  be  a  nationwide  high 
quality,  low  cost  telecommunications  service 
available  to  all  persons  In  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
ranging  from  the  Consumer  Communica- 
tions Reform  Act  to  resolutions  supporting 
FCC  actions  leading  to  competition  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  telecommunications  field. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  Congressional 
District  which  is  comprised  of  many  rural 
and  suburban  communities,  I  em  vitally  In- 
terested In  maintaining  a  national  policy 
which  will  assure  the  best  possible  telephone 
service  to  all  of  these  communities  at  the 
mo.<!t  reasonable  cost.  The  availability  of  tele- 
phone service  throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  reliability  attest  to  the  fact  that 
U.S.  policy  has  been  effective. 

In  recent  years,  FCC  decisions  appear  to 
be  changing  U.S.  policy  In  the  telecommuni- 
cations field.  I  believe  this  whole  matter 
should  be  reviewed  by  your  Subcommittee  to 
develop  reliable  data  so  the  Congress  can 
mandate  the  policy  which  will  continue  to 
provide  consumers  with  the  best  possible 
telephone  service  at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 
I  respectfully  request  that  hearings  on  this 
matter  be  scheduled  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Qute. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Resoltjtton  No.  1 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  passage  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  determined  that  there  should  be  a  na- 
tionwide high-quality,  low-cost  telecom- 
munications service  available  to  all,  and 

Whereas,  the  telecommunications  Industry 
of  Minnesota  and  the  United  States  has  been 
eminently  successful  In  providing  such  serv- 
ice over  these  many  years,  and 

Whereas,  changes  in  both  technology  and 
subscriber  requirements  have  produced  prob- 
lems which  were  not  envisioned  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  1934  Act,  and 

Whereas,  the  essential  point  of  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Communications  Reform  Act 
is  to  reaffirm  the  original  Intent  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  1934  legislation,  and  to  appls 
that  policy  goal  to  the  problems  which  have 
emerged  In  recent  years; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Telephone 
Association,  in  convention  assembled  In 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  does  hereby  endorse 
and  support  the  concept  and  purpose  of  the 
Consumer  Communications  Reform  Act,  a.*! 
Introduced  by  the  members  cf  the  Minnesota 
Congressional  Delegation  during  the  94th 
Congress;  and  be  It  fiurther 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Min- 
nesota Telephone  Association  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  Minnesota  Congressional  Dele- 
gation continue  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
meaningful  hearings  on  this  subject  by  re- 
introducing such  legislation  during  the  95th 
Congress;  and  be  It  ftuther 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Min- 


nesota Telephone  Association  do  hereby  ex- 
press their  gratitude  to  the  Minnesota  Con- 
gressional Delegation  for  their  support  In 
providing  the  best  telecommunications  pos- 
sible for  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  the 
United  States. 


KGB  SEIZES  ANATOLY 
SCHARANSKY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke>,  is  rec- 
ogized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  seizure 
by  the  Soviet  security  police — the  KGB — 
of  Anatoly  Scharansky  on  March  15, 
1977.  This  move  represents  yet  another 
attempt  by  Soviet  authorities  to  chal- 
lenge President  Carter's  outspoken  sup- 
port of  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anatoly  Scharansky 
is  well-known  and  highly  respected 
throughout  the  world  by  his  coreligion- 
ists. He  is  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen 
for  Soviet  Jews  seeking  their  legitimate 
rights  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrest  he  was  one  of  a  group  of 
Jewish  leaders  monitoring  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  human-rights  aspects 
of  the  1975  Helsinki  accords.  During  the 
past  year  this  group  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  dissident  activity  and  the  arrest 
of  Anatoly  Scharansky  signals  that  So- 
viet authorities  have  finally  decided  to 
break  it  up. 

Mr.  Scharansky  has  been  the  target 
of  systematic  harrassment  by  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Government  for  some  time. 
Ever  since  filing  his  application  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1973, 
he  has  been  subject  to  increasing  pres- 
sures. However,  on  March  4, 1977  his  situ- 
ation gravely  worsened  when  Izvestia 
published  an  infamous  letter  accusing 
Mr.  Scharansky  and  other  prominent  So- 
viet Jews,  along  with  two  American  dip- 
lomats, of  lending  themselves  to  espio- 
nage and  treasonous  activities  against 
the  Soviet  state.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  under  extensive  KGB  pressure  until 
March  15  when  he  was  arrested  by  Soviet 
authorities.  While  these  charges  are  false 
and  without  foundation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  serious  insofar  as 
treason  is  a  capital  crime  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anatoly  Scharansky  is 
the  fourth  human-rights  activist  taken 
into  custody  in  the  past  6  weeks  in  what 
is  beginning  to  emerge  as  the  most  con- 
certed crackdown  on  dissidents  in  recent 
years.  However,  he  is  the  first  person 
picked  up  who  has  been  publicly  accused 
of  treason.  This  is  a  major  step  by  So- 
viet authorities  and  it  shows  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  prepared  to  go  to  sup- 
press dissident  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gravely  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  Mr.  Scharansky.  His 
detention  constitutes  a  serious  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement.  We  here  in 
the  United  States  would  be  false  to  our 
own  political  values  and  traditions  if 
we  were  to  stand  silent  in  the  face  of 
this  kind  of  political  oppression.  For  in 
the  long  hard  march  of  mankind,  Amer- 
ica has  been  f  ortimate  to  occupy  a  special 
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place  in  history.  We  have  traditionally 
stood  against  the  forces  of  tyranny,  in- 
justice, and  vice.  And  we  have  been 
honored  to  offer  the  world  a  shining  sym- 
bol of  himian  freedom.  Let  us  continue 
that  tradition  and  let  out  with  one  voice 
a  cry  of  protest  against  this  most  recent 
example  of  tyranny  against  the  spirit  of 
man.  In  conscience,  we  can  do  no  less. 


CONNECTICUT  BANK  &  TRUST 
HELPS  URBAN  CENTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues should  know  about  the  efforts  of 
the  Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  to 
encourage  its  employees  to  move  into  the 
State's  three  major  urban  centers:  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport. 

These  cities,  like  cities  everywhere  in 
the  Northeast,  are  suffering  from  de- 
clining population  and  tax  base.  Under 
CBT's  program,  employees  who  want  to 
buy  homes  in  one  of  the  three  cities  can 
obtain  a  sE>ecial  mortgagfe  discount. 

The  bank  has  set  up  a  $3  million  fund 
to  finance  the  program.  I  believe  their 
efforts  are  significant  because  they  give 
us  an  outstanding  example  of  what  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  do  for  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
following  into  the  Record: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  27,  1977] 

Bank    in    Hartford.    Conn.,    Lures 
Employes  to  Cttt 

Hartford,  Conn. — Connecticut  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  has  begun  a  mortgage-discount 
program  to  lure  its  emploves  to  buy  homes 
within  the  Hartford  city  limits. 

Under  the  program,  employes  are  offered 
mortgages  at  Interest  rates  one  percentage 
point  below  the  prevailing  market  rates.  The 
bank  has  established  a  $3  ihllllon  fund  for 
the  mortgages. 

The  bank  said  that  in  most  cases  the 
mortgage  limit  is  held  to  $40,000.  Employes 
also  are  offered  down  payment  loans  of  up 
to  $5,000. 

The  bank  said  about  1,600  employes  at  Its 
Hartford  offices  live  outside  the  city  and 
another  280  live  In  Hartford.  The  Hartford 
residents  are  able  to  remortgage  their  homes 
at  the  lower  rates. 

As  part  of  Its  efforts  to  encourage  em- 
ployes to  live  m  the  city,  the  fimd  "will  be 
engaged  in  activities  to  make  presentations 
on  the  advantages  of  city  living,"  the  bank 
said. 


[Prom  the  CBT  Intercom,  Jan.  18,  1977] 
New  Home  Ownership  Program  Gives  CBT 
Employees  Incentive  to  Live  in  Hartford 

CBT  today  annoimced  a  Hartford  Home 
Ownership  Program  for  its  employees.  This 
program  will  give  CBT  employees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  good  homes  In  Hartford 
at  special  mortgage  rates.  Additionally,  It 
will  also  help  preserve  Hartford's  established 
neighborhoods.  This  program  will  be  com- 
parable to  similar  programs  established  lor 
the  Asylum  Hill  area  by  two  local  insurance 
companies,  and  will  Include  home  owner- 
ship counseling,  favorable  down  payment  fi- 
nancing and  favorable  mortgage  rates. 

CBT  will  establish  a  $3,000,000  loan  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  mortgages  at  a 
favorable  rate,  one  percent  below  market,  to 
Its  employees.  Normally,  mortgages  will  not 
exceed  $40,000,  but  exceptions  may  be  made 
with  special  approval  from  the  senior  lend- 


ing officer  In  charge  of  mortgage  lending.  No 
Individual  will  be  allowed  to  purchase  more 
than  one  house  under  this  orogram,  and  all 
houses  must  be  owner-op<5upied  residential 
buildings  not  exceedingyfour  units. 

Under  this  program,«CBT  will  also  offer 
down  payment  loans  ta^  qualified  employees 
In  an  amount  up  to  $5,100,  with  a  maturity 
not  to  exceed  ten  years.XA  CBT  loan  officer 
will  be  appointed  to  revj/w  the  credit  eligi- 
bility of  any  employee  applying  for  down 
pasrment  loans.  They  will  be  secured  by  a 
second  mortgage  and  can  be  serviced  by  pay- 
roll deductions. 

The  Connecticut  Housing  Investment 
Fund,  Inc.  (CHIP)  will  be  engaged  to  m'Ske 
presentations  on  the  advantages  of  city  liv- 
ing. 

Commenting  on  the  home  ownership  pro- 
gram, CBT  Chairman  James  F.  English,  Jr., 
said.  "We  are  delighted  to  make  this  Hart- 
ford Home  Ownership  Program  available  to 
our  employees.  We  are  a  part  of  this  city  and 
are  committed,  as  concerned  corporate  citi- 
zens, to  help  preserve  and  upgrade  its  neigh- 
borhoods. 

"We  hope  that  our  program  will  encourage 
CBT  employees  who  already  live  In  Hart- 
ford, as  well  as  those  who  live  in  the  suburbs, 
to  purchase  homes  in  our  city." 

The  Home  Ownership  program  will  be  ex- 
plained to  employees  In  specific  detail  dur- 
ing the  next  several  months. 

(From  the  CBA  Intercom,  Feb.   15,   1977] 

Home  Ownership  Program  Expanded  to  New 

Haven   and   Bridgeport 

CBT  today  announced  expansion  of  its 
Home  Ownership  Program  for  employees  to 
the  cities  of  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport.  The 
program.  Initiated  last  month  In  Hartford, 
Is  designed  to  help  preserve  residential  neigh- 
borhoods In  the  state's  major  urban  centers 
and  encourage  CBT  employees  to  live  In  the 
cities,  close  to  their  jobs.  The  home  owner- 
ship program  includes  home  ownership  coun- 
seling, favorable  down  payment  financing 
and  favorable  mortgage  rates. 

The  expansion  of  the  program,  which  has 
received  enthusiastic  response  since  its  in- 
troduction In  Hartford  last  month,  Is  aimed 
at  encouraging  CBT  employees  who  already 
live  in  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  as  well  as 
those  who  live  in  the  suburbs,  to  purchase 
homes  in  these  two  cities. 

CBT  will  establish  a  $2,000,000  loan  fund 
for  the  New  Haven  program  and  $1,000,000  for 
Bridgeport's  for  the  purpose  of  offering  mort- 
gages at  a  favorable  rate,  one  percent  below 
market,  to  its  employees.  Normally,  mort- 
gages will  not  exceed  $40,000,  but  exceptions 
may  be  made  with  special  approval  from  the 
senior  lending  officer  in  charge  of  mortgage 
lending.  No  individual  will  be  allowed  to 
purchase  more  than  one  house  under  this 
program,  and  all  houses  must  be  owner-oc- 
cupied residential  buildings  not  exceeding 
four  units. 

Under  the  program.  CBT  will  also  offer 
down  payment  loans  to  qualified  employees 
In  an  amount  up  to  $5,000  with  a  maturity 
not  to  exceed  ten  years.  A  CBT  loan  officer 
win  review  the  credit  eligibility  of  any  em- 
ployee applying  for  down  payment  loans. 
They  will  be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage 
and  can  be  serviced  by  payroll  deductions. 

There  are  an  estimated  200  CBT  empoyees 
In  the  Greater  New  Haven  area  and  approxi- 
mately 50  in  Greater  Bridgeport. 

The  home  ownership  program  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  one  area  of  the  cities,  but 
applies  city- wide  in  the  three  communities. 

Assistant  Vice  President  Ernest  R.  Screen 
has  been  appointed  loan  officer  for  the  Hart- 
ford program.  Assistant  Vice  President  An- 
tonio M.  Camacho  will  serve  as  loan  officer 
for  the  Bridgeport  plan,  and  Assistant  Vice 
President  Joseph  Werner  will  act  as  loan 
officer  for  New  Haven. 

Orientation  sessions  for  CBT  employees  in- 


terested In  the  home  ownership  program  will 
begin  within  thirty  days.  The  Connecticut 
Housing  Investment  Fund.  Inc.  (CHIF)  has 
been  engaged  to  make  presentations  to  CBT 
employees  on  the  advantags  of  city  living 
for  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  segments 
of  the  program. 

Intercom  will  report  further  developments 
on  the  CBT  Home  ownership  program  in 
next  month's  edition. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  333,  THE 
BALTO-SLAVIC  AMERICANS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowsi) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  solution  to  the  widespread,  re- 
curring, and  persistently  enduring  prob- 
lem of  prima  facie  anti-Balto-Slavic  dis- 
crimination—an iteue  which  should  be 
attacked  with  the  utmost  tenacity. 

Before  detailing  my  resolution  to  this 
problem,  I  first  wish  to  briefly  outline 
the  full  extent  of  anti-Balto-Slavic  dis- 
crimination and  governmental  lack  of 
response  to  date. 

Two  indepth  studies  by  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  and  the 
Michigan  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Center 
reviewed  himdreds  of  Chicago  and  De- 
troit-based corporations  to  determine 
the  ethnic  complexion  of  the  listed  direc- 
tors and  officers.  It  should  be  especially 
noted  that  both  studies  concluded  that 
there  existed  a  serious  absence  of  persons 
of  Polish  descent  in  decisionmaking  posi- 
tions. The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in 
its  guidelines  on  discrimination  states 
that  Slavic  Americans  continue  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  executive,  middle  manage- 
ment, and  other  job  levels  because  of 
discrimination  based  on  national  origin. 

It  further  appears  that  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs  designed  to  serve  groups 
suffering  from  discrimination  do  not  in- 
clude Polish  and  other  Balto-Slavic 
Americans.  As  a  result  of  insufficient 
data  collected  on  the  actual  number  of 
Poles  presently  residing  in  the  United 
States,  affirmative  action  programs  of- 
ten ignore  Polish  Americans  in  the  mis- 
guided belief  that  they  are  numerically 
insignificant.  In  fact,  however,  based  on 
verifiable  data  compiled  by  Slavic  or- 
ganizations, there  are  approximately  15 
million  Poles  and  35  million  Balto- 
Slavics  presently  residing  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  a  major  undercount  of  Polish  and 
other  Balto-Slavic  Americans.  The  Bu- 
reau counts  all  generations  of  ethnic 
groups  which  are  classified  as  minorities. 
Yet  Slavic  Americans  are  split  into  two 
categories:  "Polish  foreign  stock"— 
foreign  born  or  one  parent  foreign  bom; 
and  "white" — a  residual  category  which 
absorbs  all  other  Balto-Slavic  Ameri- 
cans. Many  members  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican community— all  grandchildren  of 
Polish  immigrants,  for  example — are  not 
counted  as  Polish  but  are  absorbed  into 
the  "white"  category.  This  has  led  to  a 
serious  undercount  of  the  Balto-Slavic 
American  community,  with  the  result 
that  millions  of  dollars  in  Government 
commimity  programs  and  thousands  of 
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dollars  in  scholarships  and 
benefits  have  been  lost. 

Again,  more  is  at  stake 
acciu-acy.  Allocation  formulas 
Federal  aid  programs  are 
Illation  breakdowns,  and 
mean  lost  money:  millions  o: 
year  to  central  cities  and  o 
heavily   populated   with 
ethnic  groups. 

It  is  well-established  that 
profiles  of  group  characteristlis 
by  the  courts  to  award  vario 
ments.  If  group  characteristi 
ginning  to  determine  official 
action  in  a  pervasive  and  total 
precise  accounting  of  group 
essential. 

For  these  reasons  the 
the  Census  Bureau  must 
close  scrutiny.  The  Bureau  mufet 
questions  aimed  at  eliciting  ac  cur 
formation  on  ethnic  heritage. 

The  Census  Bureau  has 
to  obtain  an  accurate  appra^al 
cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
people.   Science,   public 
and  policy  planning  require 
profile  of  the  American  heritage 
heightened  sensitivity  to  racial 
nic  identities,  coupled  with 
ing   Importance   of   populatiJ>n 
downs    in    dispensing 
through  revenue-sharing  and 
grams  makes  this  a  matter  ol 
concern. 

Thus  there  appears  to  be 
identifiable  problem  which  mi  st 
with  on  a  -national  scale.  It  is 
a  sufficient  data  base  on  Bfelto 
Americans  is  retrievable.  My 
seeks  to  remedy  the  inadequficy 
present  collection  system. 

Section  1  of  my  resolutioi. 
the  Departments  of  Labor 
merce  to  improve  and  expand 
ods  of  compiling  accurate 
knowledge   on   Balto-Slavic 
and  insiu-e  an  effective  data 
which  affirmative  action 
be  instituted. 

Such  a  new  data 
must  be  devised  to  gather  th< 
information    concerning 
emploj'ment.   The   data   thu 
would  determine  if  a  particUar 
group   is  being  imderutilize( 
established  that  underutillza 
curring,    affirmative    action 
should  be  employed  to  bring 
Americans  into  the  labor  for^e 
bers  that  would  reasonably 
their  statistical   availability 
further  help  assure  that 
tion  programs  will  be  more 

Section  2  requires  the 
on  Balto-Slavic  Americans 
lished  regularly  by  various 
partments. 

Section  3  Instructs  the  Dir^tor 
Office  of  Management  and 
develop  a   Government-wide 
program  for  data  on  Balto-Slavic 
leans. 

Section  4  directs  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  work  closely  ;vith  other 
Federal  agencies  and  populstion  study 
groups  for  developing  credlbl  i  estimates 
of  Balto-Slavic  Americans  jfor  future 
census-taking  operations 
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Section  5  insures  that  the  Census  Bu- 
reau will  establish  Slavic  language  ques- 
tiormaires  and  other  appropriate  meth- 
ods to  obtain  a  more  accurate  count  of 
Balto-Slavic  Americans. 

Section  6  requires  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  implement  an  affirmative 
action  program  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  Balto-Slavic  Americans 
and  requires  it  to  report  the  progress  of 
the  program  to  Congress  within  1  year. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  responds 
to  the  problems  of  Balto-Slavic  Ameri- 
cans. President  Carter  has  already  prom- 
ised to  conduct  a  full-scale  investiga- 
tion of  the  anti-Balto-Slavic  discrimina- 
tion problem.  Let  us  join  him  in  h?s 
pledge  and  take  the  necessary  first  steps 
toward  ending  this  discrimination. 


RESOLUTION  "APPLAUDING  THE 
COURAGEOUS  EFFORTS  OF  WOM- 
EN'S PEACE  MOVEMENT  TO  END 
TRAGIC  SECTARIAN  VIOLENCE  IN 
NORTHERN   IRELAND" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Meyner) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  resolution  "ap- 
plauding the  courageous  efforts  of  the 
Women's  Peace  Movement  to  end  the 
tragic  sectarian  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland"   along  with  three  cosponsors. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Women's  Peace 
Movement  constitutes  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  peace  in  that  war-torn  country.  It 
represents  a  grassroots  effort  by  resi- 
dents of  Northern  Ireland  to  solve  their 
problems  by  peaceful  dialog  instead  of 
terrorist  violence. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bstty  Williams 
and  Mairead  Corrigan,  the  Peace  Move- 
ment has  organized  impressive  demon- 
strations in  Northern  Ireland  and  Lon- 
don despite  acts  and  threats  of  violence 
by  extremists  on  both  sides.  I  believe  it 
is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  express  our 
support  for  these  friends  of  peace  as  we 
celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day.  They  repre- 
sent the  hope  that  there  will  be  future 
St.  Patrick's  Days  when  all  of  Ireland 
will  be  at  peace,  and  that  will  be  some- 
thing really  worth  celebrating. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
ROBERT  CORNELL  TO  ACCOM- 
PANY INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
MAKE  ELECTION  DAY  A  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  much  has  been  done  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  barriers  to  voting,  such  as 
simplifying  registration  procedures, 
ending  questionable  restrictions,  and  re- 
ducing residency  requirements.  Today  I 
am  proposing  legislation  which  would 
deal  with  another  probable  disincentive 
to  voting  and  would  encourage  greater 
participation  on  the  part  of  our  citizens : 
making  election  day  a  national  holiday. 
The  voter  turnout  in  the  United  States 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  consider- 
able embarrassment  to  us  since  we  are 


consistently  lower  than  Western  Euro- 
pean democracies  as  well  as  Japan  and 
Israel. 

Because  I  consider  the  participation  by 
as  many  of  our  electorate  as  possible  a 
highly  desirable  goal,  the  designation  of 
election  day  as  a  national  holiday — and 
not  just  a  legal  holiday — will  enable  per- 
sons who  have  had  difficulty  in  casting 
their  vote  because  of  limited  polling 
hours,  irregular  work  shifts,  commuting 
distances,  et  cetera,  to  exercise  this  great 
democratic  privilege. 

Every  vote  is  important.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  several  closely  decided  races 
for  this  body  in  the  last  election  to  realize 
that  every  vote  makes  a  difference.  In 
Presidential  elections,  the  highest  turn- 
out of  the  last  five  contests  was  63  per- 
cent in  1960,  and  the  lowest  was  last 
year's  54  percent.  Indeed,  every  Presi- 
dential election  since  1960  has  shown  a 
decline  in  turnout  from  the  previous  elec- 
tion. The  percentage  of  potential  voters 
participating  in  congressional  elections 
in  non-Presidential  years  is  even  more 
disheartening.  In  1974  only  40  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population  voted  in  con- 
gressional election.  Even  in  the  best  year 
for  congressional  races  in  recent  times 
the  voter  response  was  only  58  percent. 

If  we  compare  these  U.S.  percentages 
with  the  Western  European  countries,  we 
find  France  with  the  low  of  79  percent, 
and  Italy  with  the  high  of  93  percent  in 
1972  election.  Austria  had  92.4  percent 
in  1971,  and  West  CSermany  had  91  per- 
cent in  1972.  All  of  these  countries  re- 
quire election  day  to  be  either  on  Sunday 
or  legal  holidays.  Belgium,  91.5  percent 
in  1971,  has  a  compulsoi-y  participation 
law  for  elections  which  are  also  held  on 
Sundays.  Israel  holds  its  election  on  a 
special  public  holiday,  and  the  turnout 
was  81  percent  in  1969.  Japan  does  not 
have  a  specific  law  designating  election 
day,  but  11  out  of  the  last  17  elections 
have  taken  place  on  Sunday.  In  the  1968 
election,  68.9  percent  of  the  eligible  Japa- 
nese voted  in  a  Sunday  election,  while 
in  1959,  only  58.7  percent  turned  out  on 
a  Tuesday. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
in  the  United  States  have  become  com- 
placent about  our  voting  habits,  and 
have  taken  this  precious  privilege  too 
much  for  granted.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  get  a  much  greater  participation 
in  our  electoral  process.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  legislation  will  serve  that  end. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
politics,  changes  are  generally  evolution- 
ary— a  concept  understood  to  imply  both 
that  change  is  slow  and  that  its  effects 
are  difficult  to  discern  imtil  much  time 
has  past.  But  the  recent  change  in  na- 
tional administration  has  brought  a  new 
focus  to  our  foreign  policy  more  swiftly 
than  the  normal  evolutionary  process. 
That  change  involves  a  new  approach  to 
the  issue  of  the  moral  content  of  foreign 
policy,  and  its  particular  expression 
through  concern  with  human  rights. 
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Under  President  Carter's  personal 
guidance,  the  U.S.  Government  has  once 
again  asserted  its  moral  force  on  behalf 
of  the  individual  rights  and  hmnan  free- 
doms we  profess  as  a  nation  to  represent. 
The  President's  human  rights  positions 
have  been  taken  without  singling  out  ei- 
ther cold  war  "enemies"  or  traditional 
allies  alone — both  groups  have  been 
treated  alike.  Both  have  felt  the  sting  of 
America's  public  statements.  That  is  as 
it  should  be. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  Congress,  accus- 
tomed to  pushing  a  recalcitrant  adminis- 
tration into  even  admitting  the  existence 
of  torture  In  Chile,  or  even  providing  an 
explanation  for  why  arms  should  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  to  a  military  dictator,  the 
change  is  dramatic.  The  Ford  adminis- 
tration grudgingly  and  quietly  released 
six  human  rights  statements  over  the 
New  Year's  holiday  weekend. 

The  Carter  administration  followed  its 
announcement  of  military  aid  reductions 
for  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Ethiopia 
with  public  reports  on  82  countries,  find- 
ing fault  where  fault  was  to  be  foimd. 
While  some  may  quarrel  with  particular 
findings — such  as  whether  our  security 
interests  indeed  justify  the  level  of  mili- 
tary aid  given  to  South  Korea,  for  exam- 
ple— Carter's  actions  are  important  be- 
cause they  recognize  the  validity  of  con- 
cern for  human  rights.  It  incorporates 
that  principle  into  our  foreign  policy,  and 
makes  the  political  situation  in  foreign 
countries  a  factor  in  detfermining  the  full 
range  of  our  relations. 

Freed  from  the  burden  of  justifying 
repressive  policies  of  our  allies,  just  be- 
cause they  are  our  allies,  the  Carter  ap- 
proach allows  the  full  expression  of 
America's  values  on  the  international 
scene.  Rather  than  just  professing  ad- 
herence to  certain  basic  human  free- 
doms, we  have  begun  to  practice  it.  We 
have  put  the  world  on  notice  that  we 
mean  what  we  say. 

The  detrimental  impact  of  the  new  pol- 
icy has  already  come  under  increasing 
debate  and  criticism.  For  example, 
Brazil's  cancellation  of  its  military  aid 
contract  has  been  cited  as  one  danger 
of  a  human  rights -oriented  policy.  This 
analysis  overlooks  the  very  essence  of 
the  new  approach:  Previous  policy  ne- 
glecting human  rights  concerns  was  just 
as  surely  a  signal  to  allies  and  other  na- 
tions. By  selectively  ignoring  political 
repression  abroad,  we  encouraged  the 
practice.  Against  every  angry  response 
from  a  nation  like  Brazil  under  the  new 
policy,  we  must  weigh  the  hundreds  of 
foreign  dissidents  who  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  old. 

Beyond  that,  we  must  also  weigh  the 
loss  to  our  national  sense  of  self  inflicted 
by  the  old  policy  on  human  rights.  A 
State  Department  survey  team,  traveling 
to  five  American  cities  during  1976,  was 
struck  by  the  overwhelming  longing  of 
Americans  for  a  moral  dimension  to  for- 
eign policy.  They  found  that  Americans 
feel  that  our  international  role  should  be 
governed  by  the  same  principles  by  which 
we  seek  to  govern  ourselves.  The  new  ap- 
proach serves  that  end,  and  the  result- 
ing upsurge  In  public  confidence  in  (jrov- 
ernment  is  the  concrete  expression  of 
how  the  United  States  has  gained  from 
a  shift  in  policy. 
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One  sidelight  to  the  new  emphasis  on 
human  rights  has  not  been  given  sxifiB- 
cient  attention,  and  that  is  President 
Carter's  decision  to  lift  the  travel  ban 
for  American  citizens  wishing  to  visit 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Cam- 
bodia. The  Helsinki  Accord,  which  Pres- 
ident Carter  has  rightly  sought  to  en- 
force in  his  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  calls  for  the  free  movement  of 
citizens.  By  removing  the  unilateral  ban 
on  U.S.  travel  to  these  countries,  the 
President  has  alerted  the  world  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  act  with 
hypocrisy  In  human  rights  issues.  By 
seeking  to  assure  our  own  compliance 
with  international  rights  standards,  the 
President  has  strengthened  the  moral 
base  from  which  he  speaks. 

To  ask  whether  this  country  will  "lose" 
or  "gain"  by  emphasizing  human  rights 
is  to  play  the  Kissinger  game  of  diplo- 
macy without  morality.  The  real  issue, 
for  those  of  us  who  have  long  advocated 
honesty  in  foreign  policy,  is  whether  the 
United  States  acts  in  accordance  with 
its  professed  beliefs,  whether  we  act  as 
the  model  democracy  which  we  consider 
ourselves.  The  Carter  approach  answers 
with  a  rousing  "yes"  on  all  accounts,  and 
I  applaud  it. 

LEGISLATION   TO  REPEAL  IRS 
REVENUE  RULING   76-453 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
stop  the  implementation  of  IRS  ruling 
76-453,  a  ruling  that  would  prove  to  be 
disastrous  to  untold  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans who  travel  from  their  homes  to 
temporary  job  locations.  I  use  the  word 
"untold"  for  a  particular  reason,  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  itself  has  been 
unable  to  provide  even  a  "ball  park  esti- 
mate" of  the  numbers  of  Americans  af- 
fected by  this  proposed  rule. 

Quite  simply  put,  this  rule  makes  any 
expense  Incurred  in  traveling  between  a 
taxpayer's  residence  and  place  of  work, 
even  though  temporary,  nondeductible 
expense  for  purjwses  of  taxation.  The 
i-uling  was  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on 
December  31,  1976.  Because  of  a  storm 
of  controversy,  the  IRS  postponed  the 
effective  date  of  the  ruling  to  July  1, 1977. 
Despite  the  delay,  the  implementation 
of  this  regulation  hangs  over  the  heads 
of  countless  citizens — salesmen,  construc- 
tion workers,  taxi  cab  drivers,  lawyers, 
accountants,  many  types  of  Government 
employees,  and  even  IRS  agents.  For  this 
reason.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress  ex- 
ercise its  oversight  function  and  call  a 
halt  to  this  madness. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  state 
that  I  do  not  oppose  the  nondeductibil- 
ity  of  travel  expenses  from  a  taxpayer's 
home  to  a  regular,  permanent  place  of 
business.  It  is  the  extraordinary  travel — 
a  construction  worker  that  goes  straight 
to  a  temporary  job  site  instead  of  to  the 
contractor's  office;  an  accountant  that 
conducts  an  audit  at  a  client's  place  of 
business  before  reporting  to  the  office:  a 
park  ranger  that  checks  the  rainfall 
gage  before  going  to  the  ranger  sta- 


tion— these  are  examples  of  such  reason- 
able, deductible  travel  expenses  that  rul- 
ing 76-453  would  reach,  and  wrongly  so. 

The  imposition  of  this  rule  is  wrong 
for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  a  drastic 
break  with  prior  precedence,  precipi- 
tated by  a  Tax  Court  decision  in  the  Tur- 
ner case  (56  T.C.  27  (1971)).  The  court 
in  the  Turner  case  ruled  that  commut- 
ing is  commuting,  whether  it  is  tempo- 
rary or  not.  But  the  court  did  not  reach 
this  decision  in  a  vacuum.  Rather  it  was 
the  unwillingness  and  timidity  of  the  IRS 
to  come  to  grips  with  their  rulemaking 
fimction  in  this  complicated  area  that 
forced  the  issue.  That  the  court  reached 
the  wrong  decision  in  Turner  is  the  com- 
bined fault  of  the  IRS  and  the  Congress 
that  is  charged  with  the  oversight  func- 
tion of  the  Service. 

Second,  the  ruling  is  wrong  because  of 
the  vast  administrative  problems  it  will 
cause.  As  I  have  stated,  even  the  IRS 
does  not  know  how  many  individuals  the 
ruling  will  affect.  What  is  clear  is  this:  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  3.3  million  con- 
struction trades  workers  in  the  United 
States,  along  with  the  866,000  accoxmt- 
ants,  the  164,000  cab  drivers,  and  the 
396,000  attorneys  will  be  affected  by  this 
ruling.  And  this  Is  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  as  countless  other  groups  and 
professions  often  fall  into  the  category 
reached  by  ruling  76-453. 

In  the  case  of  construction  workers 
alone,  almost  all  work  agreements  con- 
tain payment  for  expenses  inccurred  in 
travel  as  part  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement.  There  are  over  10,000 
separate  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  existance  at  this  moment,  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  every  one  of 
these  will  be  candidates  for  renegotiation 
if  ruling  76-453  goes  into  effect  July  1, 
1977.  And  despite  all  the  dislocation  the 
ruling  will  cause,  the  IRS  still  cannot 

me  up  with  a  figure  for  the  amoimt  of 
enue  that  might  be  generated  by  the 
ruling.  I  have  always  been  a  foe  of  In- 
creased paperwork  and  information  re- 
quired by  the  Govermnent  of  the  private 
citizen.  If  there  was  ever  a  ruling  de- 
signed to  complicate  the  lives  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  alike,  ruling 
76-453  is  it. 

Lastly,  the  ruling  is  wrong  because  it 
wiU  cause  an  imbellevable  waste  of  en- 
ergy and  time  on  the  part  of  citizens 
who  will  drive  to  the  office,  only  to  turn 
around  and  drive  to  the  place  they  should 
have  gone  to  in  the  first  place.  This  en- 
forced charade  will  produce  more  wasted 
gasoline,  more  traffic  jams,  and  more 
contempt  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  govermnent  in  general. 

My  bill  would  halt  implementation  of 
ruling  76-453.  It  would  prevent  the  IRS 
from  running  to  the  courts  to  get  another 
Turner-type  decision  handed  down.  It 
would  force  the  IRS  to  quit  shirking  its 
responsibilities  and  provide  reasonable 
rules  and  guidance  in  the  areas  of  travel 
and  commuting  costs. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  legislation  and  would  welcome  any 
cosponsors. 

CAMPAIGN   FINANCE   LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mr.  Maguire  and  I  introduced 
that  would  provide  for  partia 
nancing  of  congressional  pr 
general  elections.  At  the  same 
gressmen  Udall,  Anderson 
WiRTH  introduced  legislation 
the  same  issue.  In  addition 
Clark,  Kennedy,  Cranston, 
ScHWEiKER  have  introduced  a 
financing  measure  in  the 

As  a  convenience  to  Members 
House  of  Representatives  and 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  thi 
chart  that  summarizes  major 
In  these  three  bills. 

I  am  also  inserting  into  th< 
chart  that  details  more  fully 
candidate  spending  limits  app 
der  the  legislation  that  Mr 
I  introduced. 

Exhibit  I. — Summary  of  major 

campaign  financing  bil^ 

KENNEDT-CLARK 

Coverage:  Senate  only. 

Scope:    Primaries    and    Oener:  1 
(Senate). 

Spending  Limit: 

15<XVAP  or  $225,000,  whlcheve  • 
for  Senate  primaries. 

20<XVAP  or  $300,000,  whlcheve 
for  Senate  general  elections 

Add-OTis:  Allowed. 

Waiver  of  Limit  Allowed:  Yes. 

Threshold  for  Treasury  matchii^ 

5%    of    spending    limitation 
whichever   Is  less,   in  Senate 
contributions  of  $100,000  or  less) . 

See  footnote  2  for  general  elections 
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State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho _. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ., 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio.._ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

TtnnessM 

T«xas 

Utah. 

Vermont. 
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McHugh)    Is         Maximum  Treasury  Match:  50%  of  spend- 
ing limit  In  Senate  primaries  and  62.5%  of 
spending  limit  in  Senate  general  elections. 
Estimated  Cost  to  Treasury: ' 
$50.7  million  for  Senate  primaries  and  gen- 
eral elections. 
Not  applicable  to  House. 

UDALL-ANDERSON 

Coverage:  House  only. 

Scope:  General  Elections  only  (House). 

Spending  Limit: 

No  primary  limit. 

$150,000  for  House  general  elections. 

Add-Ons:  Allowed. 

Waiver  of  Limit  Allowed:  Yes '. 

Threshold  for  Treasury  matching:  $10,000 
(in  contributions  of  $100  or  less)  In  House 
general  elections. 

Maximum  Treasury  Match:  33.3%  of  spend- 
ing limit  In  House  general  elections. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Treasury  ': 

Not  applicable  to  Senate. 

$37.6  million  for  House  general  elections. 

M '  HUGH  -  MAGUIRE 

Coverage:  Senate  and  House. 

Scope:  Primaries  and  General  Elections 
(House  and  Senate). 

Spending  Limit: 

8c  X  VAP  or  $80,000,  whichever  is  greater, 
for  Senate  primaries. 

12e  X  VAP  or  $80,000,  whichever  Is  greater, 
for  Senate  general  elections. 

$80,000  for  House  primaries. 

$80,000  for  House  general  elections. 

Add-Ons:  Allowed. 

Waiver  of  Limit  Allowed:  Yes '. 

ThresholtX  for  Treasury  matching: 

$7,500  (in  contributions  of  $100  or  less)  in 
House  primaries  and  House  general  elections 
(threshold  need  be  met  only  once) . 

2;  X  VAP  but  not  less  than  $7,500  In  con- 
tributions of  $100  or  less  In  Senate  primaries 

EXHIBIT  II 
ESTIMATED  CANDIDATE  SPENDING  LIMITS 


and  general  elections  (threshold  need  be  met 
only  once). 

Maximum  Treasury  Match:  -50 %>  of  spend- 
ing limit  in  House  and  Senate  primaries  gen- 
eral elections. 

Estimated  Cost  to  Treasury  '.• 

$25.4  million  for  Senate  primaries  and  gen- 
eral elections. 

$30.1  million  for  House  general  elections. 

$37.6  million  for  House  primaries. 

FOOTNOTES 

lEach  bill  would  allow  spending  limits  to 
be  waived,  and  a  candidate  accepting  public 
funds  to  continue  accepting  them,  if  his 
opponent  did  not  accept  public  funds  and 
exceeded  the  spending  limit.  Under  Kennedy- 
Clark  a  candidate  using  public  financing 
could  continue  to  receive  matching  funds  be- 
yond the  spending  limit. 

» Major  party  candidates  In  Senate  general 
elections  would  automatically  be  entitled  to 
25%  of  their  spending  limit,  and  the  Treas- 
ury would  match  up  to  62.5  ^^  of  the  spend- 
ing limit.  Minor  party  candidates  would  have 
to  raise  $250,000.  or  25%  of  their  spending 
limit,  whichever  Is  less,  in  contributions  of 
$1,000  or  less  from  Individuals  and/or  $5,000 
or  less  from  political  committees  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  Treasury  matching,  but  only  con- 
tributions of  $100  or  less  would  be  eligible 
for  Treasury  matching.  Independent  candi- 
dates would  be  treated  as  either  major  party 
or  minor  party  candidates  depending  upon 
their  showing  in  a  previous  election. 

'Cost  estimates  are  directly  comparable, 
and  are  based  upon  assiunptlons  outlined 
in  detail  In  the  fact  sheet  explaining  the 
McHugh-Maguire  bill.  While  it  Is  not  argued 
that  the  assumptions  used  are  the  only  ones 
that  could  be  used,  application  of  other  as- 
sumptions would  not  yield  results  that 
would  change  the  basic  relationship  detailed 
above. 


Estimated 

voting  age 

population  > 


Primary 
limit: 


Additional 
spending  tor 
fundraising  ^ 


Total  primary 
spending  limit 


General 

election 

limit « 


Additional 
spending  for 
fundraising ' 


Additlrnal 

party 

spending' 


Total  general 

election 

spending  limit 


1, 
1, 
15, 
1, 
2, 

6, 
3, 


5. 

12, 

3, 

7, 
1, 
1, 
8, 

1, 

2, 
8, 


501,000 
231,  OOO 
555, 000 
503,000 
294, 000 
773, 000 
211,000 
403,000 
326, 000 
375.000 
600,000 
567,000 
718,000 
640,000 
010,000 
610, 000 
374,000 
532,000 
741, 000 
863, 000 
173, 000 
268,000 
721,000 
544,000 
348,000 
518, 000 
080,000 
424,000 
574, 000 
154,000 
771,000 
910,000 
847,000 
432,000 
459,000 
937,000 
653,000 
441,000 
648,000 
933,000 
469,000 
958.000 
503,000 
783,000 
327,000 


$200,080 

80,000 

124, 400 

120, 240 

1, 223, 520 

141, 840 

176, 880 

80,000 

506,080 

270,000 

80,000 

80,000 

617,  440 

291, 200 

160, 800 

128, 800 

189, 920 

202,  550 

80,000 

229, 040 

333,  840 

501,  440 

217,  680 

123,  520 

267, 840 

80,000 

88,400 

80,000 

80.000 

412, 320 

80,000 

1, 032.  800 

307, 760 

80,000 

596, 720 

154,  960 

132, 240 

675, 280 

80,000 

154,640 

80,000 

236, 640 

680,240 

80,000 

80,000 


$40, 016 
16,000 
24, 880 
24, 048 

244,  704 
28,368 
35,376 
16,000 

101, 216 
54,000 
16,000 
16,000 

123,488 
58,240 
32, 160 
25.760 
37,984 
40, 512 
16,000 
45, 808 
f  6,  768 

100,288 
43,536 
24,704 
53, 568 
16,000 
17,280 
16,000 
16,  COO 
82,464 
16,000 

206,560 
61. 552 
16,000 

119, 344 
30,992 
26, 448 

135, 056 
16.000 
30, 928 
16,000 
47, 328 
136, 048 
16,000 
16,000 


$240, 096 

96,000 

149, 280 

144,28 

1,  468,  224 

170, 208 

212, 256 

96,0CJ 

607, 296 

32',  000 

06,000 

96,000 

740, 928 

349, 44  0 

192,960 

154, 560 

227,  904 

243, 072 

96,000 

274,  848 

400,  608 

601,  728 

261,216 

148, 224 

321, 408 

96,000 

103,680 

96,000 

96, 000 

494,  784 

%,000 

1,239,360 

369, 312 

96,000 

716, 064 

185, 952 

158,688 

810,  336 

%,000 

185,568 

96,000 

283,  %8 

816, 288 

96,000 

96,000 


J.'JO,  120 

80,000 
186, 600 
180, 360 
1, 835, 280 
212, 760 
265, 320 

80, 000 
759, 120 
405, 000 

80,  OGO 

80,  000 
926, 160 
436,800 
241,  200 
193, 200 
284,  &80 
303,  840 

88,920 
343, 560 
500,760 
752, 160 
326, 520 
185, 280 
401, 760 

80,000 
129, 600 

80, 000 

80,000 
618, 430 

92, 520 

1,  549,  200 

461,  640 

80,000 

895, 080 

232,  440 

198, 360 

1, 012, 920 

80,000 
231, 960 

80,000 

357, 960 

1, 020, 360 

93,960 

80,000 


$60, 024 
16,000 
37, 320 
36,072 

367, 056 
42, 552 
53,064 
16,000 

151,824 
81,000 
16, 000 
16,000 

185, 232 
87, 360 
48,  240 
38,  640 
56, 976 
60, 768 
17,784 
68,  712 

100, 152 

150, 432 
65,304 
37, 056 
80,352 
16,000 
25, 920 
16,000 
16,000 

123, 686 
18, 504 

309,  840 
92, 328 
16,000 

179, 016 
46,488 
39, 672 

202, 584 
16,000 
46,392 
16,000 
71, 592 

204, 072 
18, 792 
16,000 


$5C,  020 
20, 000 
31,100 
30,060 

305,  880 
35, 460 
44, 220 
20, 000 

126, 520 
67,  500 
20, 000 
20, 000 

154,  360 
72,800 
40, 200 
32, 200 
47,  480 
50,  640 
20,000 
57, 260 
83,460 

125, 360 
54,420 
30,880 
66,960 
20,000 
21, 600 
20, 000 
20,000 

103,080 
20,000 
25, 820 
76, 940 
20,000 

149, 180 
38,740 
33,060 

168, 820 
20,000 
38,660 
20,000 
59,660 

170,060 
20,000 
20,000 


$410, 164 
116,000 
255, 020 
246, 432 

2,  508,  216 
290,  772 
362, 604 
116,000 

1,  037,  464 
563,  500 
116,000 
116,000 

1, 265, 752 
5%,  960 
329, 640 
264, 040 
389, 336 
415,248 
106, 704 
469,  532 
684,  372 

1, 027, 952 
446,  244 
253,  215 
549, 072 
116,000 
177, 120 
116,000 
116,000 
845, 190 
131, 026 

1, 884, 864 
630,900 
116,008 

1, 223, 270 
317.666 
271,098 

1, 384, 322 
116,004 
316,950 
116,002 
489, 212 

1,394,492 
132, 752 
116,000 
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state 


Estimated 

voting  age 

population  ' 


Primary 
limit  > 


Additional  General  Additional  Additional         Total  general 

spending  for       Total  primary  election         spending  for  oarty  election 

fundraising'      spending  limit  limit*         fundraising'  spending'        spending  limit 


Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin.... 
Wyoming 


3, 528, 000 
2, 536, 000 
1, 281, 000 
3,211,000 
266,000 


282, 240 
202, 880 
102, 480 
256, 880 
80,000 


56,  448 
40,576 
20, 496 
51, 376 
16,000 


338,688 

423,360 

243, 456 

304, 320 

122,976 

153,720 

308, 256 

385,  320 

96, 000 

80,  000 

84,672 

70,560 

60,864 

50,720 

30,744 

25,620 

77,064 

64,220 

16,000 

20,000 

y 


578, 592 
415, 904 
210,  084 
526,  604 
116,000 


Primary  limit" 


Additional 
spending  for 
fundraising ' 


Total  primary 
spending  limit 


General  election 
limit* 


Additional 
spending  for 
fundraising ' 


Additional 

party 

spending ' 


Total  general 

election  spend- 

tM  limit 


Each  congressional  district. 


U.S.  HOUSE 


$80,000 


$16,000 


196,000 


$80,000 


$16,  OOO 


$10, 000 


$106,000 


1  Bureau  of  the  Census  VAP  figures  for  1976  election.  

» Basic  primary  spending  limit  is  8  cents  multiplied  by  VAP,  or  $80,000,  whichever  is  greater. 
This  figure  Is  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  after  the  1978  elections.  .... 

J  Additional  spending  allowed  for  fundraising  in  primary  and  general  election  is  20  percent  ot 
the  basic  spending  limitation.  .     .,.„       .„„„«„     l-  u 

<  Basic  general  election  spending  limit  is  12  cents  multiplied  by  VAP,  or  $80,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  This  figure  Is  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  after  the  1978  elections. 


Mn  the  general  election  only,  national  or  State  parties  can  spend,  on  behalf  of  each  party  nomi- 
nee, an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by  VAP,  or  $20,000,  whichever  Is  greater. 

6  This  figure  Is  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  1  ndex  after  1978  elections. 

7 1  n  the  general  election  only,  National  or  State  parties  can  spend,  on  behalf  of  each  party  nomi- 
nee, an  amount  equal  to  $10,000. 


QUESTIONS  RAISED  ABOUT  PUR- 
POSE AND  EFFECT  OF  H.R.  4259, 
TO  PROVIDE  EQUAL  TREATMENT 
FOR  CRAFT  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  H.R.  4250.  the  bill 
to  provide  equal  treatment  for  craft  and 
industrial  workers.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  in  good  faith  and 
some  to  raise  groundless  fears.  Ten  of  the 
most  commonly  asked  questions  are  set 
forth  here  with  my  answers  to  those 
questions: 

1.  Secondary  boycotts. 
Q.  Does  H.R.  4250  legalize  secondary  boy- 
cotts? 

A.  No.  H.R.  4250  does  not  alter  the  law  one 
whit  as  it  aflects  the  true  or  traditional  sec- 
ondary boycott,  i.e.,  when  the  "secondary" 
employer  is  an  Innocent  neutral  enmeshed 
against  his  will  in  a  labor  dispute  over  which 
he  has  no  control:  the  employer,  described 
by  the  late  Senator  Taft,  as  "not  in  cahoots 
with"  the  employer  primarily  at  odds  with 
the  striking  union. 

It  is  the  premise  of  H.R.  4250  that  there  is 
no  "secondary  boycott"  when  construction 
workers  strike  in  protest  when  a  general  con- 
tractor subcontracts  part  of  his  total  Job 
obligation  to  a  non-union  employer,  and 
thereby  undermines  union  wage  scales.  Such 
a  strike  Is  "primary,"  not  "secondary." 

A  "primary  boycott"  exists  when  employees 
go  on  strike  over  working  conditions  at  the 
work  site,  and  post  a  picket  line  around  the 
work  site.  This  Is  traditional,  and  lawful, 
primary  picketing  even  though  it  may  have 
"secondary '  Impact  upon  suppliers  or  cus- 
tomers whose  employees  refuse  to  cross  the 
plcketllne. 

In  contrast,  a  "secondary  boycott"  occurs 
when  the  striking  employees  leave  the  scene 
of  the  dispute  ■Ao  pressure  Innocent  third 
parties  who  have  no  control  over  the  strike 
Issues. 

Thus,  not  a  single  proponent  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Bill's  prohibition  on  secondary  boy- 
cotts talked  abotit  common  situs  picketing 
on  construction  Jobs — presumably  because  no 
one  in  Congress  thought  that  a  strike  by 
construction  workers  at  the  site  of  construc- 
tion was  anything  other  than  a  traditional. 
lavTful,  primary  strike. 


2.  Picketing  to  protest  the  use  of  non- 
union contractors  on  a  construction  site. 

Q.  Suppose  a  contractor  brings  onto  a  Job 
a  subcontractor  who  employs  non-union 
labor.  Would  H.R.  4250  permit  the  building 
trades  council  to  picket  the  Job  as  unfair? 

A.  Yes.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  case.  Section  8(b)  (4)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  made  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  force 
"any  person"  to  cease  doing  business  "with 
any  other  person."  Bead  literally,  this  would 
prohibit  any  strike  where  a  picket  line  turns 
away  any  supplier  or  customer.  Obviously 
this  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The 
purpose  was  to  protect  the  "Innocent  neu- 
tral." Yet  in  the  1949  Denver  case,  the  Labor 
Board  Ignored  Congressional  Intent  and  held 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  Section  8(b)  (4) 
for  a  union  to  picket  the  contractor  when 
he  brought  a  non-union  subcontractor  onto 
the  Job  site.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
this  decision  in  1951,  primarily  because  of 
the  "expertise"  of  the  Labor  Board. 

It  generally  has  been  recognized  ever 
since  that  the  decision  is  unsound  and  does 
not  reflect  the  realities  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry  where  the  contractor 
and  subcontractor  are  related  allies  In  a 
common  venture,  neither  is  "innocent," 
neither  "unconcerned"  in  the  labor  disputes 
of  the  other.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  4250 
to  reverse  this  decision.  Its  spirit  and  Its 
progeny. 

H.R.  4250  permits  a  union  to  strike  or 
picket  at  a  construction  site  against  "any 
of  several  employers"  in  the  construction 
industry,  when  they  are  "jointly  engaged" 
on  a  common  site  as  "Joint  venturers  or  in 
the  relationship  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors." 

3.  The  analogy  to  workers  employed  in 
manufacturing. 

Q.  Would  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4250  give 
workers  In  the  construction  Industry  "spe- 
cial treatment"? 

A.  No,  in  1961  the  Supreme  Court  held 
in  the  G.  E.  Reserve  Gate  case  (Local  761, 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers  v. 
Labor  Board.  366  U.S.  677)  that  It  was  law- 
ful for  striking  employess  of  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  to  picket  the  gates  used  ex- 
clusively by  employees  of  contractors  and 
subcontractors  if  the  work  tasks  performed 
by  the  independent  legal  entities  "aid  the 
employer's  everyday  operations"  and  are  not 
"unrelated  to  the  normal  operations  of  the 
employer." 

Like  the  work  of  many  contractors  em- 
ployed for  special  tasks  by  manufacturing 
industries  the  work  of  the  subcontractor 
employed  in  construction  Is  also  "related" 


to  the  "normal  operations"  of  the  contrac- 
tor who  employs  him. 

Rather  than  giving  "special  favors,"  HJl. 
4250  simply  puts  the  construction  wo.ker 
on  par  with  the  worker  In  the  apparel  In- 
dustry and  In  manufacturing. 

4.  Picketing  to  protest  the  employment  of 
minority  workers. 

Q.  Does  H.R.  4250  authorize  a  union  to 
picket  to  force  a  subcontractor  off  the  Job 
site  because  he  employs  blacks,  women,  or 
other  minority  workers? 

A.  No.  H.R.  4250  expressly  provides  that  It 
is  not  lawful  for  a  union  to  picket  any  Job 
"to  remove  or  exclude  from  a  common  con- 
struction site  any  Individual  employed  by  the 
person  on  the  grotind  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin." 

5.  Picketing  directed  at  industrial  workers 
who  are  employed  at  a  plant  adjacent  to  a 
construction  site. 

Q.  Suppose  United  States  Steel  decided  to 
add  a  new  building  to  its  Gary  plant,  hired 
a  general  contractor  to  do  the  Job,  and  a 
dispute,  thereafter,  arises  at  the  construction 
site.  Would  H.B.  4250  permit  the  construc- 
tion workers  to  picket  entrance  gates  reserved 
for  U.S.  Steel's  industrial  employees  and  for 
employees  making  deliveries  to  or  pickups 
from  the  plant? 

A.  No.  H.R.  4260  states  that  when  a  sepa- 
rate entrance  gate  Is  reserved  for  Individuals 
regvilarly  employed  at  an  industrial  facility 
or  for  Individuals  making  deliveries  to  or 
receiving  shipments  from  that  facility,  such 
a  gate  is  not  part  of  the  construction  site. 
Therefore,  this  separate  gate  would  be  in- 
sulated from  activities  pertaining  to  a  dis- 
pute involving  the  construction  site. 

6.  Picketing  to  protest  the  use  of  indus- 
trial workers  to  Install  manufactured  equip- 
ment on  the  construction  site. 

Q.  Suppose  Westinghouse,  General  Electric 
or  some  other  employer  is  engaged  by  the 
contractor  to  Install  some  specialized  equip- 
ment as  part  of  the  construction  project,  and 
the  company  utilizes  its  regular  employees 
for  this  installation.  Would  H.R.  4250  permit 
the  building  trades  unions  to  picket  to  secure 
this  work  for  themselves? 

A.  No.  H.R.  4250  expressly  provides  that 
the  picketing  by  the  trades  unions  is  not 
lawful  if  "directed  at  a  person  who  is  not 
engaged  primarily  In  the  construction  indus- 
try who,  through  individuals  regularly  em- 
ployed by  that  person  and  represented  by  a 
labor  organization.  Is  Installing  or  servicing 
products  produced  by  that  person,  or  Is  doing 
construction  work  at  a  facility  owned  by 
that  person." 

7.  Picketing  at  site  "B"  when  the  labor  dis- 
pute Involves  conditions  at  site  "A." 

Q.  Many  contractors  are  engaged  simul- 
taneously in  several  construction  projects.  If 
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with  Contractor  X  ait  constructloi 
would  H.R.  4250  permit  the  unloi^ 
the  same  Contractor  X  at 
"B"  at  which  there  Is  no  dlsput ! 
A.  No.  HJt.  4260  permits  strikes 
Ing  "at  the  site  of  construction 
of  several  employers  in  the 
dustry  who  are  jointly  engaged  In 
structlon,  but  only  when  there 
labor  dispute  "relating  to  the 
or  other   working   conditions   of 
employed  at  such  site."  (emphasis 

8.  Picketing  against  one  of 
contractors  required  under  State 

Q.  Eight  states  have  laws 
political  subdivisions  put  out 
bids  on  public  construction  Jobs 
general  construction,   (2)   for 
tllatlng  and  air  conditioning,  (3) 
Ing  work,  and  (4)  for  electrical 
of  these  contracts  must  be  let  to 
responsible  bidder  in  each  ca 
H.R.  4250  permit  a  union  In  dlsput  s 
of  these  contractors  to  picket  the 
tractors? 

A.  No.     H.R.     4250     specifically 
"where   a  State   law  requires 
and  directs  awards  to  persons  for 
tion,  the  various  persons  awarded 
in  accordance  with  such  appUcabl 
shall  not  be  considered  joint 
the  relationship  of  contractors 
tractors  with  each  other  or  with 
local  authority  awarding  such 
the  common  construction  site." 

9.  Picketing  for  the  purpose  of 
Q.  In  1959  Congress  added  Sectloh 

to  the  law  regulating  organizations  1 
ognltlon   picketing.   WIU    H.R 
building  and  construction  unions 
In  conduct  which  would  violate 
(b)(7)? 

A.  No.  Such  picketing  would  be  ' 
unlawful    under    the    Act,"    and 
would  not  be  permitted  by  H.R. 

10.  Picketing  in  breach  of  contrafct 
Q.  Opponents  of  H.R.  4250  suggest 

enactment  would  result  in  strikes 
of  contract.  Is  there  any  truth 
allegations? 

A.  No.  It  is  unlawful  under  H.] 
strike  "In  violation  of  an  existing 
bargaining  contract." 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Washington  (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
oping  confrontation  on  the  Zair^ 
border  should  not  be 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
the  sobering  prospect  of  again 
the  United  States  in  an  interna 
conflict. 

The   details  at   this  time 
enough  to  caution  against  a  . 
response  that  might  serve  only 
ocation  or  begin  a  momentum 
can  involvement  that  would  be 
reverse.  It  does  seem  to  be  the 
an  invasion  has  been  launched 
gola  into  Zaire.  It  is  entirely 
firmed,  however,  that  Cubans 
ticipating  or  even  Angolans 
In  fact,  recent  reporting 
the  military  action  has  been 
by  Zairean  rebels  who  happen 
based  in  Angola.  These  are 
the     historic     Katanganese 
movement   of  Moise  Tshombe 
from  the  Congo  over  10  years 
have  not  abandoned  their 
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news  of  the  recent  invasion  was  imme- 
diately cheered  by  the  Paris-based  Na- 
tional Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the 
Congo.  This  is  a  particularly  plausible 
explanation  for  recent  events  since  the 
towns  Zaire  alleges  to  have  been  at- 
tacked— Kapanga,  Dilolo,  and  Kisengi— 
are  all  part  of  Katanga  or  what  is  now 
caUed  Shaba  Province.  This  would  not 
be  the  first  time  that  Katangan  elements 
have  invaved  Zaire,  nor  would  it  be  the 
last. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  likely  that 
this  rag-tag  revanchisme  is  condoned  if 
not  imderwritten  by  the  Angolan  Gov- 
ernment. MPLA  owes  the  Katanganese 
gendarmes  something  of  a  debt  for  their 
assistance  during  the  Angolan  conflict 
of  1975  and  may  also  see  them  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  avenge  Zaire's  support  of  the 
PNLA.  It  is  a  marriage  of  convenience 
more  than  ideology,  but  no  doubt  Zaire 
finds  it  just  as  troublesome.  Although 
Angola  and  Zaire  took  some  diflBdent 
steps  in  the  last  year  to  a  reconcilation, 
relations  have  seemed  to  be  heating  up 
again  in  the  last  2  or  3  months. 
Angola  has  accused  Zaire  of  continuing 
to  harbor  Holden  Roberto,  whose  guerril- 
las it  charged  recently  with  killing  43 
Angolan  villagers.  Furthermore.  Angola 
is  piqued  by  Zaire's  continued  support 
for  the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Ca- 
binda,  the  oil-rich  enclave  MPLA  con- 
trols north  of  Angola. 

It  requires  only  due  skepticism  to  note 
that,  to  Judge  from  press  accounts,  the 
solitary  source  of  the  rumors  of  Cuban 
hivolvement  is  Zaire's  Azap  News  Agen- 
cy, and  at  that  it  has  referred  ambigu- 
ously only  to  "mercenaries"  which  can, 
of  course,  mean  Katanganese  as  much,  as 
Cubans.  Belgians  and  missionaries  on  the 
scene  have  not  so  maintained.  But  Presi- 
dent Mobutu  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  American  support  for  his  govern- 
ment, whether  it  were  fighting  a  foreign 
invader  or  a  civil  war;  and  presumably 
he  knows  that  the  specter  of  the  former 
sells  better  in  Washington.  Well — it 
should— but  only  if  that  is  really  the 
case. 

At  least  the  administration's  action 
has  been  aboveboard,  though  it  is  not 
clear  how  widely  and  deeply  Congress 
was  consulted;  and  the  $2  million  being 
provided  in  medical  supplies,  combat  ra- 
tions, backpacks,  communications  equip- 
ment, and  the  like  are  not  sophisticated 
offensive  weapons.  Finally,  the  airlift  is 
largely  an  accelerated  delivery  of  goods 
already  approved  by  Congress  in  the 
$30.5  million  fiscal  year  1977  military 
aid  package. 

But  even  if  the  amounts  seem  nominal 
now,  the  classic  danger  in  these  cases  is 
that,  before  we  know  it,  a  commitment 
can  become  openended.  The  more  we  In- 
vest our  money  and  prestige  in  a  cause, 
the  more  stake  we  give  ourselves  In  It, 
and  the  more  investment  we  are  tempted 
to  make  to  recoup  the  original  one. 

Meantime,  plummeting  copper  prices 
and  general  mismanagement  have  put 
Zaire's  economy  in  perilous  straits;  and 
its  political  situation,  depending  more 
on  military  power  than  on  popular  sup- 
port. Is  in  the  long  run  tenuous.  Support- 
ing narrowly  based  regimes — as  we  did 
in  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Vietnam— can 


be  good  policy  one  day  but  bad  policy  the 
next.  In  the  case  of  Zaire,  even  though 
"our  boy"  is  still  in  power,  it  is  not  evi- 
dent what  influence  we  have  achieved 
for  all  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  economic  and  military  aid  we 
have  poured  in.  President  Mobutu  is  not 
known  for  his  ringing  support  of  Ameri- 
ca's policies  and  principles. 

Moreover,  his  human  rights  trangres- 
sions,  as  recently  documented  by  the 
State  Department,  ought  to  establish  a 
presumption  against  aid  unless  an  over- 
riding security  interest  can  be  demon- 
strated. I  am  not  arguing  that  one  can 
or  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  simply 
at  this  critical  juncture  a  case  must  be 
laid  out  clearly  before  Congress. 

Maybe  it  can  be  argued  that  our  aid 
at  least  has  the  effect  of  promoting  sta- 
bility and  preventing  what  might  be  the 
worse  alternative:  Chaos,  bloodbaths, 
and  inroads  by  Angola,  Cnha  or  some  un- 
worthy internal  dissident  faction.  But 
that  is  second  guessing.  At  the  moment, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  propping  up  a  regime  of  cor- 
ruption and  repression  which  actually 
may  be  guilty  of  waging  the  same  aggres- 
sion against  Angola  that  it  charges  is  be- 
ing waged  against  itself.  If  the  situation 
is  serious.  Congress  may  be  called  upon 
for  substantial  and  increasing  amounts 
of  military  aid.  There  is  a  self-fulfilling 
aspect  to  such  a  policy:  At  some  point, 
Angola  may  construe  our  action  as  a  pro- 
vocation requiring  its  coimter-actlon. 
The  conflict  would  widen. 

The  balance  sheet  is  that  we  must 
tread  carefully.  Congress  is  faced  with 
a  dilemma,  choosing  the  lesser  of  two 
evils;  either  supporting  a  repressive  and 
corrupt  dictator,  or  taking  tacit  respon- 
sibility for  the  chaos  and  power  struggle 
that  might  well  ensue  if  he  falls.  There 
are  millions  of  people  and  great  wealth 
involved,  not  to  mention  what  Secretary 
Kissinger  would  have  emphasized,  the 
global  atmosphere  and  superpower  rela- 
tions. A  new  President  is  under  great 
pressure  to  regard  such  a  situation  as  a 
test  of  American  and  personal  resolve. 
Congress  must  do  its  best  to  lend  perspec- 
tive, and  that  requires  close  and  hard 
scrutiny  of  the  situation,  whichever  way 
our  decision  goes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  I  tried  to  call 
attention  to  the  ominous  situation  in 
Zaire,  and  the  critical  need  for  more  in- 
formation and  concern  in  Congress.  I 
include  the  statement  made  at  that  time 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Untted   States  and   Zaire 

Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  fashionable 
these  days  for  Congressmen  to  call  for  being 
"consulted"  by  the  administration  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  rather  than  simply  be- 
ing "informed."  Yet  even  consultation  may 
not  be  adequate.  After  all.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily assure  Congressmen  enough  objective 
information — and  analysis — that  their  deci- 
sions can  be  entirely  Informed  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Let  me  cite  the  all  too  typical  example  of 
our  consideration  in  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee,  several  months  ago,  of 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1976  request 
for  PMS  credit  to  Zaire.  This  particular  re- 
quest happened  to  be  a  sudden  and  several- 
fold  increase  over  last  year's  level.  In  the 
context  of  Angola,  this  naturally  raised  eye- 
brows. Yet  the  administration's  official  justl- 
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fication  of  It — submitted  last  November  as 
part  of  the  congressional  presentation  docu- 
ments— amounted  only  to  a  superficial  two 
paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  the  progranrf or 
Zaire  was  necessary  because  it  was  necestery. 
There  was  no  mention  of  widespread  reports 
that  some  of  our  money  might  be  flridli^  its 
way,  however  indirectly,  into  the  seVice  of 
the  PNLA,  with  whom  President  Mobtatu  of 
Zaire  had  by  tradition,  and  especially  oi  late 
a  close  relationship. 

In  any  case,  one  would  have  thought\the 
administration  had  the  burden  of  proof  to 
justify  aid  to  Zaire  on  its  own  merits.  After 
all.  President  Mobutu  is  a  notorious  spend- 
thrift, an  autocrat,  and  not  least  an  unde- 
pendable  friend.  He  would  not  seem  to  be 
promoting  our  Nation's  highest  ideals  of 
freedom  and  dignity.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
that  President  Ford  was  denying  Federal  aid 
to  New  York  City,  he  was  recommending  a 
bailout  of  a  much  more  Insolvent  irrespon- 
sible, and  unstrateglc  Zaire.  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  for  a  more  elaborate  justi- 
fication than  we  had  yet  received.  Only  after 
a  month  did  I  get  a  reply  signed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions— and  I  am  given  to  understand  actually 
prepared  entirely  at  the  desk  level.  It  was 
not  very  detailed,  and  it  shed  little  more 
light. 

My  point  Is  not  that  we  should  not  be  sup- 
porting President  Mobutu,  but  that  Congress 
simply  did  not  have  the  Information  and 
balanced  judgments  to  make  an  educated 
decision  about  it. 

To  see  better  what  is  involved  by  way  of 
this  example,  I  think  It  Is  worth  going  Into 
some  detail. 

There  may  be  legitimate  reasons  for  sup- 
porting President  Mobutu's  regime.  As  dis- 
tasteful as  some  of  us  may  find  It,  and  others 
that  our  Government  Is  subsidizing,  the  fact 
is  that  for  good  or  Ul  the  United  States  has 
over  the  years  become  entangled  In  a  web 
of  relationships.  A  precipitous  renunciation 
of  these  might  Just  cause  chaos.  Even  liberals 
can  agree  that  Zaire  is  relatively  better  off 
now  than  was  the  Congo  on  Its  immediate 
post-Independence  period.  Nevertheless,  Jhe 
market  economy  has  disintegrated  since  the 
Belgian  days,  copper  prices  have  plummeted, 
Inflation  runs  annually  at  over  30  percent, 
and  the  Government  swings  from  one  eccen- 
tric economic  policy  to  another. 

Regrettably,  President  Mobutu  has  sys- 
tematically ridden  the  military,  from  which 
leadership  tends  to  be  drawn,  of  anyone  with 
vision  of  a  .sense  of  social  justice  who  might 
challenge  him.  Though  one  would  not  want 
our  country  to  be  seen  endorsing  that,  and 
might  prefer  neutrality,  a  sudden  withdrawal 
of  aid  would  be  Interpreted  as  a  very  nega- 
tive action  and  lose  whatever  good  comes  of 
our  relationship  without  a  guarantee  of  any- 
thing better.  Zaire  could  be  plunged  Into 
chaos,  provoking  outside  interventions  and 
yet  another  Angolanlzation.  Rebels,  after  all. 
are  said  to  be  operating  in  the  eastern 
regions,  and  possibly  In  Kisangani  province; 
Congo-Brazzaville  is  said  to  be  receiving 
stepped-up  Soviet  supplies;  the  MPLA  is  al- 
leged to  be  Itching  to  subvert  Mobutu,  and 
leftover  Kataganese  secessionists  to  help. 

Maybe  these  are  legitimate  threats  and 
justifications  for  our  program  of  arms 
sales — and  maybe  not.  But  I  have  consulted 
distinguished  experts  outside  the  Ocvem- 
ment,  and  they  are  not  so  sure.  It  is  not  clear, 
for  example,  how  strong  the  rebels  are,  or 
frankly  whether  they  are  to  be  feared  as 
much  as  Mobutu;  whether  the  MPLA  or 
Congo-Brazzaville  Is  any  more  threatening  to 
Zaire  than  Zaire  is  to  them;  whether  more 
arms  would  sooner  promote  a  balance  of 
power  or  an  arms  race  In  the  region,  a  ques- 
tion that  is  of  course  classic  In  these  cases; 
whether  Mobutu  would  not  simply  use  our 
weapons  for  more  internal  repressions  or 
military  adventurism — such  as  an  invasion 
of  oil-rich  Cablnda  he  has  been  said  for  some 
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time  to  be  fantasizing — whether  our  trans- 
action would  somehow  end  up  only  lining 
pockets;  and  whether,  above  all,  our  arms  are 
not  meant  as  replenishment  for  Zaire's  own 
aid  already  transferred  or  "loaned"  or  other- 
wise used  on  Angola.  These  questions  are 
still  all  up  In  the  air,  and  yet  Zaire  is  but 
one  obscure  entry  in  the  total  program  for 
security  assistance. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-TWO 
MEMBERS  OP  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES PETITION  CARTER 
TO  IMPOSE  TARIFF-RATE  QUOTAS 
ON  SHOE  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bttrke  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  142  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Jimmy  Carter  today  urging  his 
affirmative  action  on  import  relief  to  the 
domestic  shoe  industry. 

I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  letter  and  the  names  of  the 
Members  who  have  signed  it : 
One  Hundred  and  Portt-Two  Members  op 

THE  House  of  Representatives  Petition 

Carter  to  Impose  Tariff-Rate  Quotas  on 

Shoe  Imports 

Congressman  James  A.  Burke  (D-Mllton, 
Massachusetts)  announced  today  that  a  let- 
ter signed  by  142  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  representing  32  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  has  been 
sent  to  President  Jimmy  Carter  urging  him 
to  accept  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission's recommendations  on  relief  to  the 
domestic  shoe  Industry. 

Burke  noted  that  the  entire  Massachusetts 
delegation.  Including  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.  signed  the  letter  to  the  President 
as  well  as  15  Members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  has  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  International  trade  issues 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows : 

March  17,  1977. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  You  now  face  a 
decision  on  Import  relief  for  the  nonrubber 
footwear  Industry.  Your  decision  will  have 
Impact  upon  a  quarter  of  a  million  workers 
In  shoe  and  allied  Industries  and  upon  hun- 
dreds of  communities  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. As  Representatives  in  Congress  of  these 
Individuals  and  communities,  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  concerned  about  the  dis- 
turbing economic  conditions  In  a  major 
American  Industry,  we  wish  to  stress  the 
vital  Importance  of  your  pending  decision. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  for  the  second  time  within  a 
year,  has  determined  that  the  domestic  non- 
rubber  footwear  Industry  is  being  seriously 
Injured  by  Imports  and  reconmiends  that  you 
Impose  tariff-rate  quotas  to  relieve  the  In- 
jiu-y.  The  facts  amassed  by  the  ITC  in  Its 
Investigation  demonstrate  the  perilous  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  have  prevailed  In  the 
American  shoe  industry  in  recent  years.  The 
viability  of  a  major  national  consumer  prod- 
uct industry  Is  now  In  your  hands. 

We  appreciate  that  this  decision  has  Im- 
plications for  our  trade  policy,  and  we  share 
your  concern  with  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing vigorous  international  trade  and  open- 
ness of  markets  between  the  United  States 
and  its  trading  partners.  However,  when  an 
entire  national  Industry  Is  gravely  threatened 
by  a  rising  tide  of  imports,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  our  trade  policy  is  consistent  with 
our  national   public   policy   to   reduce   un- 


employment in  our  country.  Trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  has  proved  to  be  an  in- 
adequate remedy  in  the  shoe  industry  case. 
The  situation  now  demands  effective  and 
affirmative  action  by  you. 

In  a  decade,  the  nxunber  of  American  shoe 
plants  has  dropped  from  over  1,000  to  650— 
many  m  one-factory  towns.  Unemployment 
among  shoe  workers  Is  now  almost  50% 
higher  than  the  national  average.  You  have 
stated  that  reducing  unemployment  Is  a  pri- 
ority of  your  Administration;  providing  im- 
port relief  for  this  industry  is  the  single 
most  Important  step  you  can  take  to  prevent 
more  layoffs  of  workers  in  our  shoe  factories. 
It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  the 
ITC  decision  does  not  attempt  to  eliminate 
imported,  low-cost  shoes  now  desired  by 
many  consumers.  In  fact,  from  the  Par  East 
alone,  over  100  mlUlon  pairs  would  enter  with 
no  more  restrictions  than  currently  exist. 
These  shoes  will  still  be  available  and  the 
American  footwear  industry,  which  already 
produces  187  million  shoes  under  $6,  can  be 
expected  to  respond  to  any  Increase  in  retail 
orders  for  low-cost  shoes. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  several  years,  the 
economic  plight  of  the  American  footwear  in- 
dustry has  so  drastically  worsened  that  we 
now  fact  a  crisis  situation.  At  stake  Is  the 
possible  demise  of  a  vital  Industry  in  our 
Nation  unless  strong  and  affirmative  import 
relief  is  quickly  Implemented.  We  join  these 
American  companies  and  their  unions  In  urg- 
ing your  immediate  action  to  provide  effec- 
tive Import  relief. 
Alabama:  William  Dickinson. 
Arkansas :  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt,  Bill 
Alexander,  Jim  Guy  Tucker,  Ray  Thornton. 

California:  Glenn  Anderson,  Edward  Roy- 
bal,  Augustus  Hawkins,  John  McPall,  James 
C.  Gorman,  George  Danlelson. 

Connecticut:  Toby  Moffett,  Stewart  Mc- 
Klnney,  William  Cotter. 

Florida:  Bill  Lehman,  Dante  FasceU, 
Claude  Pepper. 

Georgia:  Ed  Jenkins,  Bo  Olnn,  Bill  Lee 
Evans. 

Illinois:     Melvln    Price,    George    Shipley, 
Frank  Annimzlo,   Morgan   Miirphy,   Cardlss 
Collins,   Tom   Rallsback,   PatU  Simon,   Dan 
Rostenkowskl. 
Iowa :  Berkley  Bedell. 

Kentucky:     Carroll    Hubbard,    Carl    Per- 
kins,  William   Natcher,   John   Breckinridge. 
Louisiana :  Joe  Waggonner. 
Maine:  BUI  Cohen,  David  Emery. 
Maryland:    Parren   Mitchell,   Goodloe  By- 
ron, Barbara  Mlkulskl. 

Massachusetts:  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
James  A.  Burke,  Michael  Harrington,  Paul 
Tsongas.  Edward  Boland,  Ed  Markey.  Robert 
Drlnan,  Silvio  Conte.  Joe  Early,  Joe  Moakley, 
Gerry  Studds,  Margaret  Heckler. 

Michigan:    Harold    Sawyer,   Elford   Ceder- 
berg,  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 
Minnesota:  Albert  Qule,  Bruce  Vento. 
Mississippi:     Sonny    Montgomery,    Jamie 
Whltten,  Trent  Lott. 

Missouri:  Harold  Volkmer,  Robert  Young, 
Ike  Skelton,  Bill  Clay,  Gene  Taylor,  Bill  Bur- 
llson,  Richard  Ichord,  Thomas  E.  Coleman, 
Richard  Gephardt. 
Nevada:  Jim  Santlni. 

New  Hampshire:  Jim  Cleveland,  Norman 
D'Amours. 

New  Jersey:  James  Florlo.  Robert  Roe, 
Helen  Meyner,  Joe  Minlsh,  Peter  Rodlno, 
James  J.  Howard,  Matthew  Rlnaldo.  Frank 
Thompson. 

New  York:  Fred  Richmond,  Donald  Mit- 
chell, Jim  Hanley,  Benjamin  Gllman,  Robert 
McEwen,  Jim  Delaney,  Joe  Addabbo,  James 
Scheuer,  Henry  Nowak,  Charlie  Rangel,  Her- 
man BadUlo,  Matt  McHugh,  Leo  C.  Zeferetti, 
John  MiUTJhy,  Lester  Wolff,  Bill  Walsh. 

North  Carolina:  James  Broyhlll,  Ike  An- 
drews, Charlie  Rose,  W.  Q.  Hefner,  Lamar 
Gudger,  Charles  Whitley. 

Ohio:  Sem  Devlne,  Bill  Harsha,  Clarence 
Miller,  John  Ashbrook,  Mary  Rose  Oakar. 
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Olclaboma:  James  Jones. 

Pennsylvania:   William  P.  Qcobllng 
Schulze,     Robert    Walker,     Allen 
Joseph  McDade,  Joshua  Ellberg.  <  riis 
John     Dent,     Dan     Flood,     Bu< 
Ra3rniond  Lederer,  Robert  Nix,  Jo  in 
Douglas  Walgren,  Joe  Gaydos,  Pijed 

Rhode  Island:  Edward  Beard, 
Germain. 

South  Carolina:  Jim  Mann. 

Tennessee:  James  H.  QulUen,  bohn  Dun- 
can, Marilyn  Lloyd,  Albert  Go  e,  Jr.,  Ed 
Jones,  CllfTord  Allen,  Robin  Bea  d. 

Texas:  Omar  Burleson,  Robert  Krueger. 

Virginia:  Dan  Daniel. 

West  Virginia:   John  Slack.  H^u-ley 
gers. 

Wisconsin:    Robert   Cornell,   Bfcb 
David  Obey. 

Puerto  Rico:   Baltasar  Corrada 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  MINORrr '' 
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(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland 
and  was  given  permission  to 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Mary 
Speaker,  I  am  continuously 
troubled  about  the  plight 
truckers  and  the  apparent 
of  Congress  and  the  Interslfete 
merce  Commission  to  the 
restrict  entry  of  minority 
the  industry.  Minority  trucker 
out  the  country  write  to  me 
their  anger  and  frustration  f 
prohibited  from  pursuing 
in  commercial  transportation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this 
the  ICC  owe  a  moral  and  publ 
sibility  to  minority  truckers 
America,  but  thus  far,  the 
the  ICC  have  breached  that 
bility. 

I  was  very  pleased,  howevej-, 
a  recent  directive  from  the 
of   the   Army,    Headquarters 
Traffic  Management  Command 
ington,  D.C.,  written  by  Maj 
Del  Mar  concerning  increasinj? 
portunities  for  minority 
ticipation.  in  DOD's  persona 
movement  and  storage  prograii 

This  is  the  kind  of  commitment 
needed  from  all  agencies 
ments  of  the  Federal 
order  for  minority  businesses 
economic  parity  in  America. 

The  article  follows : 


asked 

xtend  his 

and 


anl 
Cover  iment, 


A  tMT. 


Depabtm£nt  op  the 
Washington,  D.C..  Februar 
Subject:    Application   of  Mlnorlt  y 
Enterprise    Program    to 
Services  Related  to  the 
Defense   Personnel   Property 
and  Storage  Program. 
To:    All  personal  property  shlppl 

1.  Executive  Order  11625,  October 
phaslzes  that  the  opportunity 
ticipation  by  minority  firms  in 
economy  Is  essential,  and  requl 
agencies    to    foster    and    promot  ^ 
business  enterprises.  The  Prlncl  »al 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  ( 
and  Logistics)  prescribed  broad 
anoe  extending  this  minority 
gram  to  Depsutment  of  Defense  ( 
portatlon  activities  on  2  August 
policy  provided  that  steps  shoul(  I 
within  legal  and  regulatory 
seek  means  to  increase  the  oppor 
such  minority  business  participation 
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2.  The  DOD  Personal  Property  Movement 
and  Storage  Program  appears  to  be  a  viable 
candidate  for  the  implementation  of  these 
policies.  Initial  review  indicates  that  mi- 
nority business  participation  Is  minimal  in 
this  program  which  resulted  In  the  payment 
of  more  than  five  hundred  million  dollars  to 
conunerclal  carriers  and  warehousemen  last 
year. 

3.  In  accordance  with  existing  law,  a  carrier 
must  possess  appropriate  authority  from  a 
Federal  or  State  regulatory  body  In  order 
to  transport  DOD-sponsored  shipments.  Ob- 
taining such  authority  is  the  first,  and  per- 
haps most  difficult  step,  a  businessman  must 
accomplish  ta  order  to  be  an  approved  carrier 
participating  In  DOD  traffic.  There  are  appar- 
ently a  number  of  minority-owned  household 
goods  agents  In  Just  this  situation.  They  have 
the  equipment,  facilities,  experience,  know- 
how,  and  desire,  but  often  do  not  have  regu- 
latory authority.  Without  authority  it  is  im- 
possible for  these  minority  businesses  to  ex- 
pand and  grow.  In  order  to  obtain  authority, 
businesses  must  normally  prove  a  need  for 
"public  convenience  and  necessity"  to  regu- 
latory authorities.  This  proof  requires  sup- 
porting testimony  from  transportation 
"users",  which  may  Include  elements  of  the 
DOD. 

4.  Participation  by  elements  of  the  DOD 
in  supjx>rt  of  carrier's  applications  for  oper- 
ating authority  is  limited  to  four  specific 
examples  by  DOD  Instruction  4500.17.  These 
Instances  are: 

a.  There  Is  no  commercial  carrier  author- 
ized to  render  the  service  required  by  the 
DOD. 

b.  The  services  of  authorized  commercial 
carriers  are  Inadequate  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  the  DOD. 

c.  Appreciably  greater  economy,  frequency 
or  speed  of  service  to  the  DOD  wUl  result. 

d.  The  discontinuance  or  abandonment  of 
an  operating  authority  or  carrier  service 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  DOD  or  the 
proposed  Inauguration  or  expansion  of  an 
operating  authority  or  service  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  DOD. 

5.  More  detailed  guidance  is  provided  In 
Chapter  105  of  the  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Regulation,  AR  56-355/NAVSUPINST 
4600.70/AFM  75-2/MCOP  4600.14A/DSAR 
4500.03).  The  provisions  of  that  chapter  as- 
sign responsibility  to  local  transporatlon  of- 
ficers to  make  continuing  evaluations  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  available  services  by  all 
modes  of  commercial  transportation.  When 
that  service  Is  considered  Inadequate,  the 
facts  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Commander, 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command.  Pro- 
cedures are  also  established  for  those  situa- 
tions when  requests  are  made  by  carriers 
for  support  of  applications  for  new  or  addi- 
tional operating  authority. 

6.  Participation  by  DOD  personnel  In  sup- 
p)ort  of  applications  for  authority  must  be 
In  strict  conformance  to  existing  directives 
and  procedures.  This  does  not  preclude  sup- 
port of  carriers  when  warranted.  Therefore, 
In  the  spirit  of  the  policy  prescribed  by  DOD, 
support  should  be  rendered  to  minority  biisl- 
nessmen  In  those  Instances  where  such  capa- 
bility is  required. 

H.  R.  Del  Mar. 
Major  General,  USA,  Commanding. 


TIME  TO  ACT  ON  OIL  SPILL  LEGIS- 
LATION, CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS  SAYS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  days  President  Carter  is  ex- 
pected to  recommend  to  Congress  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  problem  of  con- 


trol of  oil  spills.  His  action  comes  none 
too  soon.  We  have  all  watched  with 
growing  outrage  and  despair  the  increas- 
ing number  of  ocean  oil  spills  that  de- 
grade the  environment,  waste  the  pre- 
cious and  irreplaceable  resources  of 
crude  oil  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  transport  this  cargo. 

There  is  probably  no  way  to  prevent 
such  spills  completely.  However,  Con- 
gress can  and  should  enact  strong  new 
laws  requiring  the  construction  of  safer, 
better  equipped  tankers  in  which  to 
transport  oil. 

Our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Gerry  E.  Stttdds  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  district  has  been  touched  by  the 
disaster  of  an  oil  spill,  has  given  the  mat- 
ter considerable  thought  and  attention. 
He  has  published  his  conclusions  in  the 
March  1977  issue  of  Trial  magazine, 
which  is  published  by  the  Association  of 
Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Studds 
makes  a  hard,  effective  case  for  the  en- 
actment of  tougher  oil  spill  liability  laws. 
He  points  out: 

Tanker  owners  .  .  .  would  think  twice 
about  operating  with  third-rate  crews  and 
equipment  If  they  knew  In  advance  they 
would  be  forced  to  pay  the  high  costs  of  any 
spill. 

Congressman  Studds  outlines  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  by  the  95th 
Congress.  Whether  or  not  others  accept 
the  specific  provisions  6t  that  bill,  all 
Members  certainly  are  aware  of  the  waste 
and  tragedy  of  oU  spills  and  of  the  in- 
creasing pressure  for  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of  Con- 
gressman Studds'  thoughtful  article.  "Oil 
and  Water,"  so  that  all  Members  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Oil  and  Water 
(By  Representative  Gerry  E.  Studds) 

On  December  15,  1976,  the  largest  oil 
spill  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
began  27  miles  off  Nantucket  Island  when 
the  Llberlan  tanker  Argo  Merchant  grounded 
Itself  on  Nantucket  Shoals.  After  several 
days  of  typical  Nantucket  winter  weather, 
the  vessel  broke  up  and  spewed  oil  In  a  slick 
which  grew  to  cover  some  12,000  square 
miles  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic. 

In  succeeding  weeks,  the  disaster  off  Mas- 
sachusetts was  followed  by  a  series  of  small- 
er tanker  spills,  explosions,  and  groundings, 
and  by  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
Panamanian  tanker  Grand  Zenith,  a  vessel 
carrying  even  more  oil  than  the  Argo  Mer- 
chant. 

These  grim  events  have  drawn  wide- 
spread attention  to  a  host  of  issues  re- 
lated to  oil  transportation.  Who  Is  and  who 
should  be  liable  for  oil  spills?  Why  do  we 
allow  unsafe  foreign  flag  vessels  to  enter 
our  ports?  Why  Is  our  oil  spill  cleanup  equip- 
ment so  Inadequate? 

In  this  article,  I  plan  to  discuss  primar- 
ily the  Issue  of  liability  for  oil  spills.  This 
choice  of  emphasis  Is  not  meant  to  downplay 
the  Importance  of  Improving  tanker  con- 
struction and  operating  safety  standards,  or 
the  need  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible 
some  far  more  effective  oil  spill  cleanup  and 
containment  equipment.  It  should  be  clear 
from  the  Argo  Merchant  spill,  for  example, 
that  while  we  may  have  splendid  equipment 
for  cleaning  up  a  spill  on  Walden  Pond  In 
good  weather,  we  have  nothing  for  spills  in 
turbulent  offshore  areas  such  as  Georges 
Bank. 
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Effective  oil  spill  liability  laws  are  ur- 
gently needed.  The  US  Government  has  al- 
ready spent  close  to  $2  million  as  a  result  of 
the  Argro  Merchant  spill,  but  the  Coast  Guard 
has  no  authority  to  investigate  the  Incident, 
and  no  other  manner  in  which  to  obtain 
compensation  for  Its  expenses.  If  great  dam- 
age has  been  caused  to  fishing  resources  or 
to  Georges  Bank — the  richest  fishing  area 
in  the  world — we  will  have  no  way  to  re- 
cover. 

By  setting  high  standards  of  liability  for 
those  transporting  oil  within  200  miles  of 
our  shore  and  by  requiring  such  vessel  own- 
ers to  post  a  bond  equal  to  their  liability  In 
advance  of  coming  Into  our  waters,  a  strong 
oil  spill  liability  law  would  create  an  Im- 
portant Incentive  for  the  prevention  of  oil 
spills.  Tanker  owners  such  as  those  of  the 
Argo  Merchant  would  think  twice  about  op- 
erating with  third-rate  crews  and  equipment 
if  they  knew  in  advance  they  would  be  forced 
to  pay  the  high  costs  of  any  spill  which 
might  occur. 

Any  comprehensive  oil  spill  liability  law 
should  also  guarantee  that  those  damaged 
by  a  spill  will  have  access  to  a  prompt  and 
equitable  mechanism  for  obtaining  compen- 
sation for  the  Injuries  which  they  suffer. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  particular  importance  to 
commercial  fishermen,  and  for  persons  em- 
ployed In  those  tourist-related  Industries 
which  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  threat  of 
massive  economic  damage  from  an  oil  spill. 
In  analyzing  the  form  which  oil  spill  lia- 
bility legislation  should  take,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  look  beyond  the  emotion  of  the 
moment  to  examine  our  over-all  petroleum 
production  and  transportation  system,  to 
imderstand  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic problems  posed  by  oil  operations,  and 
to  consider  our  past  and  current  attempts 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  problems. 

Oil  pollution  on  a  large  scale  can  result 
from  Incidents  involving  tankers,  as  with 
the  Argo  Merchant,  or  from  offshore  oil  pro- 
duction facilities,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Santa  Barbara  blow-out  of  1967.  Deepwater 
ports,  which  should  become  operable  In  the 
fairly  near  future,  also  pose  a  potential 
threat. 

The  best  estimates  are  that  we  dump  from 
five  to  ten  million  tons  of  petroleum  Into 
the  world's  waterways  every  year.  About  46% 
of  this  Is  from  ocean  shipping  and  related 
operations.  Only  about  2%  to  3%  Is  from 
offshore  drilling.  This  figure  may  Increase 
however,  as  the  search  for  oil  drives  Indus- 
try's efforts  Into  more  and  more  new  coastal 
areas. 

Scientists  do  not  agree  on  the  cumulative 
effect  of  oil  pollution  on  marine  life.  The 
seriousness  of  a  particular  oil  spill  depends 
on  the  type  of  oil  Involved,  weather  condi- 
tions, the  ability  of  the  Coast  Guard  or  In- 
dustry to  clean  It  up,  and — most  Impor- 
tant— on  the  location  of  the  spill.  If  the 
Argo  Merchant  had  come  aground  In  the 
summer,  ocean  currents  and  prevailing 
winds  might  well  have  carried  the  oil  Into 
huge  fish  spawning  grounds,  enormously 
productive  estuarlne  areas  near  shore,  and 
perhaps  onto  the  Incalculably  valuable 
beaches  of  Nantucket  Itself.  The  economic 
and  environmental  damage  from  such  a  spill 
would  have  been  staggering.  One  study  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  a  worst  case  spill  on 
the  east  coast  at  $2.8  billion. 

LIABILITT 

At  present,  interxiational,  federal,  and 
state  oil  spill  liability  laws  are  a  maze  of 
duplicative  and  contradictory  statutes,  with 
gaps  in  liability  so  wide  you  could  drive  a 
Llberlan  tanker  through  them,  even  without 
a  functioning  gyrocompass. 

To  date,  international  activity  with  re- 
spect to  oil  liability  has  been  centered 
within     the     Intergovernmental     Maritime 


Consultative  Organization  (IMCO),  an 
agency  which  was  born  In  the  same  year, 
1948,  as  the  Llberlan  maritime  shipping 
Industry. 

In  response  to  the  huge  spill  of  oil  follow- 
ing the  grounding  in  1967  of  the  tanker 
Torrey  Canyon.  IMCO  moved  in  1969  to  sug- 
gest worldwide  oil  spill  liability  standards. 
These  were  set  for  tanker  owners  at  the 
lesser  of  $160/ton  or  $16.8  million.  Two  years 
later,  a  supplemental  "Fund  Convention" 
was  proposed,  designed  to  create  a  cargo- 
owner  financed  fund  of  $36  million  to  meet 
the  costs  of  Incidents  In  excess  of  the  limits 
of  liability  under  the  "69  Convention.  In  re- 
sponse to  tanker  industry  pressure,  how- 
ever, this  latter  convention  would  also  have 
further  reduced  liability  limits  for  most  ves- 
sels to  the  lower  limit  of  $120  a  ton  or  $10 
million. 

The  first  nation  to  ratify  each  of  these 
conventions  was  Liberia,  a  country  which. 
Incidentally,  has  as  many  American  citizens 
as  Liberlans  in  Its  delegation  at  IMCO.  The 
Liability  Convention  became  effective,  with- 
out US  participation,  in  the  summer  of  1975. 
but  the  Fund  Convention  Is  not  yet  In  effect. 
Essentially,  the  two  IMCO  conventions 
would  pre-empt  domestic  oil  spill  liability 
laws,  and  would  freeze  Into  law  for  all  time 
some  extremely  low  limits  of  liability  for 
all  of  the  world's  oil  tankers.  There  Is  little 
wonder  that  these  pacts  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Ford  Administration  and  by 
the  oil  Industry,  a<!  well  as  by  tanker  fieet 
owners  and  by  many  segments  of  the  Inter- 
national Lnsiu-ance  community. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress between  the  Ford  Administration  oil 
spill  bill  and  a  bill  on  the  same  subject 
which  I  had  proposed,  was  whether  or  not 
the  International  Conventions  should  be 
ratified.  I  argued  against  ratification  because 
the  conventions  would  have  failed  to  create  a 
strong  oil  spill  prevention  Incentive,  and  they 
would  have  stopped  us  in  the  future  from 
taking  strong  steps  to  protect  our  shores  and 
marine  resources  from  oil  pollution.  After 
months  of  wrangling  in  committee.  It  be- 
came clear  that  Congress  would  not  accept 
the  conventions,  and  the  Administration 
agreed  to  drop  them  and  support  a  compro- 
mise bill.  Aoproved  bv  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  In  Sep- 
tember 1976,  this  bill  has  been  re-Introduced, 
In  somewhat  stronger  form,  this  year. 

The  proposed  legislation  for  this  year 
would  establish  a  $300  per  ton  limit  on  lia- 
bility for  vessels,  with  no  over-all  celling. 
The  oil  Industry  Is  stmnsly  Interested  In 
placing  a  celling  on  liability  so  that  large 
new  supertankers  would  face  a  reduced 
standard.  Last  year's  committee  bill,  for  ex- 
amnle,  has  an  over-all  celling  of  $30  million, 
which  would  have  meant  that  a  200,000  ton 
ship  would  have  the  same  liability  as  a  vessel 
onlv  half  as  large. 

The  new  bill  would  require  vessel  owners 
to  obtain  federal  certificates  of  responsibility 
demonstrating  their  ability — through  Insur- 
ance or  through  other  means — to  meet  the 
costs  of  an  oil  snlll  up  to  their  limit  of  lia- 
bility. This  provision  would  anply  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  fla»  tankers. 

More  than  95  '^  of  our  Imported  petroleum 
comes  in  on  foreign  flag  tankers,  much  of  it 
from  so-called  "flag  of  convenience"  nations. 
Includlne  Liberia  and  Panama.  The  fleets  of 
these  nations  do  have  some  of  the  newest  and 
safest  shins  afloat,  but  they  also  have  too 
many  rust  buckets  of  the  Argo  Merchant 
variety.  That  particular  vessel  had  been  in- 
volved In  some  18  previous  safety  violations 
and  small  oil  spill  incidents.  Despite  some 
occasional  claims  to  the  contrary,  the  safety 
record  of  flag  of  convenience  ships  Is  abomin- 
able. In  1973,  for  example.  22.8'>  of  the 
world's  tanker  tonnage  was  flag  of  conven- 
ience, and  50.8%  of  the  marine  casualties 
were  from  these  nations.  It  Is  critical  that 


the  United  States  assert  its  authority  over 
all  vessels — of  whatever  flag — which  come 
into  our  ports. 

The  proposed  bill  woiQd  also  establish 
liability  limits  for  deepwater  ports  and  for 
offshore  oil  production,  storage,  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

THE  FtJiro 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
need  to  Improve  the  procedures  by  which 
those  damaged  by  an  oil  spill  are  compen- 
sated. Most  oil  spill  damage  cases  In  the  past 
have  been  settled  out  of  court,  apparently  due 
Lo  the  reluctance  of  most  damaged  parties  to 
take  on  Exxon,  Shell,  et  al.  In  court.  They 
have.  Instead,  elected  to  settle  for  partial  pay- 
ments of  their  claims. 

The  new  proposed  bill  would  allow  oil  spill 
damage  claimants  an  alternative.  While  pre- 
serving the  old  options,  a  damaged  party 
could  seek  to  recover  his  claim  from  a  special- 
ly created  government  fund.  If  the  claimant's 
request  were  to  be  Judged  valid  and  the  claim 
paid,  the  fund  would  then  move  against  the 
splller  to  recover  the  claim. 

This  fund  would  be  financed,  up  to  $200 
million,  by  a  three  cents  per  barrel  fee  on 
Imported  and  offshore  oil  (a  sum  equal  to 
1/14  cent  per  gallon),  and  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
In  addition  to  acting  as  an  Intermediary  when 
neoesary  between  claimants  and  spillers,  the 
fund  would  be  available  to  provide  compen- 
sation in  those  cases  where  the  source  of  a 
spin  Is  not  known,  and  In  the  rare  event  when 
the  Uabllty  limit  of  a  particular  splller  has 
been  exceeded. 

DAMAGES 

In  the  past,  common  and  maritime  law 
have  done  little  to  protect  victims  of  oil  pol- 
lution damage.  Maxlne  Llpeles  described  the 
situation  as  follows: 

"Although  an  owner  of  a  fouled  resort  or  a 
fisherman  with  soiled  gear  may  theoretically 
proceed  under  the  tort  principles  of  negli- 
gence,  trespass,    nuisance,   or   unseaworthi- 
ness, none  of  those  principles  offer  damage 
victims  a  reliable  means  of  recouping  their 
losses.   Except   when   the  courts  Invoke   the 
doctrine  of  res  lp?,a  loquitur,  a  claimant  al- 
leging negligence  faces  the  difficult  tasks  of 
proving  that  th?  splller  failed  to  take  care 
and  that  such  failure  caused  the  particular 
damage.   A  suit   based   upon   trespass  must 
demonstrate  that  tbe  splller's  negligence,  de- 
liberation, or  Intent  produced  damage  arising 
from  direct  contact  with  oil.  Nuisance  actions 
succeed    only    If    a    claimant    suffers    losses 
unique  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  from  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  a  1973  nuisance  case  arising 
from  the  Tamano  spill  In  Maine,  the  court 
awarded  damages  to  commercial  fishermen 
and  clam  diggers  but  denied  compensation 
to  motel  owners  and  rest.turanteurs.  In  1972, 
a  federal  court  ruled  that  unseaworthiness 
would  not  establish   liability  for  oil  pollu- 
tion claims.  In  addition  to  the  formidable 
burdens   of   proof   Imposed   uoon   claimants 
seeking  to  establish  a  splller's  liability,  tort 
recovery  Is  generally  limited — except  In  tres- 
pass  suits — to   physical   damages.   Economic 
and  consequential  losses  are  usually  not  com- 
pensable."  ("Oil:  Study  of  Pollution  Insur- 
ance Liability  Laws."  Environmental  Policy 
Institute,  1976.) 

The  proposed  legislation  would  alter  this 
by  specifically  including  loss  of  profits  or  Im- 
pairment of  earning  capacity  In  the  list  of 
compensable  damages.  Also  included  for  vari- 
ous classes  of  claimants  are  cleanup  costs, 
the  value  of  injured  or  destroyed  real  and 
personal  property,  injury  to  natural  re- 
sources, and  loss  of  tax  revenue  for  up  to  one 
year. 

OTHER    FUNDS 

The  new  bUl  would  apply  to  all  of  the 
potential  sources  of  oil  spills  Into  the  marine 
environment.  As  a  result.  Its  enactment  would 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  scope  of  an  already 
small  oil  spill  fund  set  up  under  the  Federal 
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Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  allow 
pletely  eliminate  separate  similar 
thorized  by  the  Deepwater  Por1 
Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Act,  and 
need  for  a  fund  to  handle  spills 
shore  oil  drilling  activities,  as  la 
proposed  In  amendments  to  the 
tlnental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

The   need   for  a  strong  oil 
bill  Is  very  clear.  It  Is  equally  cle* 
efforts  will  be  opposed — either  oper  ly 
er  quietly — from  several  different 
The  oil  and  tanker  industries  give 
support  to  this  type  of  bill,  but 
of  fair,  specific  provisions  Is  a  greait 
ferent  from  that  of  many  membe  s 
gress.  The  argument  will  be  made 
liability  means  high  Insurance,  wh 
In  turn,  high  oil  prices. 

Evidence  Indicates  that  oil 
ance  costs  are  not  a  significant 
overall  operating  costs  of  most  oil 
and     transportation    companies, 
argument  could  be  made,  in  any 
the  expense  should  be  where  the 
the   liability   burden  is   not   placfd 
tanker  owner,  or  the  oil  producer, 
tlnue  to  rest  squarely  where  it  doe  > 
tbe  taxpayer. 

Others  will  argue  that  the 
should  not  take  unilateral  action 
to  oil  spill  liability  or  tanker  safel^' 
lutlon  Is  a  world-wide  problem; 
time  Industry  Is  a  world-wide 
problems  must,  some  say,  be  dealt 
International   level.   I  can 
argument,  as  can  many  others 
believe  that  It  should  be  accepted 
Pane. 

1  do  not  believe  that  flag  of 
nations,  particularly  Liberia, 
be  treated  as — sovereign 
responsible  states  Insofar  as  their 
Icles   are    concerned.    IMCO 
these  states  are  primarily  US  oil 
and  world   tanker  Industry   peopl  e 
different  hats,  and  their  negotlatln  ; 
continually  reflect  this. 

If  the  US  is  going  to  make 
effort  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
tlon  in  our  waters  it  must  act 
International  standards  mean  lowest 
denominator    standards,    oil 
ported  standards,  standards  over 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  contrbl 

We  must  act  to  prevent  tra^edl^s 
that  of  the  Argo  Merchant  from 
again.   Certainly   accldeoits   will 
matter  what  we  do,  buAwe  shouli 
fled  that  we  have  done  all  we  coifld 
vent  them. 

When  a  spill  occurs  from  an 
unsafe  vessel,  following  an 
course,  using  navigational 
did  not  work,  whose  weather  charts 
the  wrong  month,  and  whose  crew 
edly  Incompetent,  we  are  not  doliie 
All  of  this  was  triie  with  the  Argo 
and  it  seems  recently  that  this 
dent  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 

Congress  must  change  the  rules 
the  memory  of  tanker  spill 
firmly  imprinted  on  Its  mind 
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THE  ELDERLY  AT  WC  RK 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  ind  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  apd  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spedker,  this 
week  has  been  designated  by  Pr  »sidential 
proclamation  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week."  During  this  time 
activities  are  planned  around  he  coun- 
try to  encourage  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers. 

No  nation  can  hope  to  achieVe  its  full 
potential  if  some  of  its  most  ex  aerienced 
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and  productive  citizens  are  forced  to 
the  sidelines.  We  can  only  benefit  from 
the  skills,  wisdom,  and  experience  of 
this  country's  elderly.  Indeed,  we  must 
create  a  more  favorable  climate  for  the 
employment  of  mature  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  carried  an  article 
by  Harvey  D.  Shapiro  on  the  employ- 
ment of  older  people  which  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Do  Not  Go  Gently  . . . 
(By  Harvey  D.  Shapiro) 

It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me," 
Mike  Shapiro  says  bitterly  over  his  afternoon 
cup  of  coffee  at  Chef's  Cafe.  "The  Social 
Security  Administration  says  it's  running 
out  of  money  and  has  to  keep  raising  pay- 
roll taxes  to  support  all  the  old  folks.  Mean- 
while, there's  plenty  of  us  old-timers  hang- 
ing around  who'd  like  to  earn  our  own 
living,  and  they  won't  let  us  keep  on  work- 
ing. ...  It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense," 
he  says  again,  pausing  to  let  his  coffee  cool. 

For  years  Mike  Shapiro  was  the  kind  of 
employee  who  came  to  work  early  and  went 
home  late  without  putting  In  for  overtime. 
When  he  turned  65,  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
"It's  an  awful  thing  to  do  to  a  person,"  he 
says.  Still  vigorous  and  active  at  76,  Shapiro 
lives  modestly  on  his  Social  Security  and 
a  small  pension  In  Superior,  Wis.  Although 
he  once  took  peculiar  pride  In  being  the 
first  one  up  on  his  block  weekday  mornings, 
In  recent  years  he  has  learned  to  sleep  late. 
"Otherwise,''  he  says  wistfully,  "the  days 
seem  too  long." 

Like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  older 
Americans,  Mike  Shapiro  considers  himself 
more  a  victim  than  a  beneficiary  of  com- 
pulsory retirement,  the  practice  of  making 
employees  retire  when  they  reach  some  pre- 
determined age,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  willing  and  able  to  continue  working. 
The  retirement  age  varies — It's  55  for  New 
Tork  City  firefighters,  56  for  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, 70  for  Harvard  professors,  and  65 
for  most  people.  According  to  a  1975  survey 
by  Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  for  61  percent 
of  those  working,  age  rather  than  ability 
will  dictate  when  they  must  retire.  And  for 
many  older  people,  their  later  years  are  like 
their  earliest  ones:  they  find  society  un- 
willing to  entrust  them  with  any  meaning- 
ful tasks. 

COMPUXSOBY  RETIREMENT  AS  POLICY 

Several  forces  have  come  together  to  make 
compulsory  retirement  a  common  employer 
policy.  Because  older  workers  often  receive 
higher  wages  and  more  benefits  than  younger 
workers  doing  the  same  Job,  companies  are 
eager  to  oust  them  when  times  are  tough. 
Then,  too,  many  employers  are  convinced 
they  couldn't  keep  talented  employees  with- 
out the  prospect  of  promotions  guaranteed 
by  scheduled  retirements. 

This  generational  conflict  Is  especially  in- 
tense these  days  becavise  members  of  the 
post-war  baby  boom  are  now  In  the  labor 
force,  dramatically  swelling  the  ranks  of 
younger  workers  eager  to  move  up.  Moreover, 
the  women's  movement  has  brought  more 
and  more  women  Into  the  Job  market.  While 
the  female  population  of  the  United  States 
has  climbed  52  percent  since  1947,  the  num- 
ber of  working  women  has  risen  123  percent. 
Finally,  minorities  and  women  who  were  once 
restricted  to  dead-end  Jobs  now  have  court- 
supported  access  to  promotions.  But  as 
Illinois  State  Representative  Alan  Orelman 
notes,  "They  all  see  their  paths  blocked  by 
63-year-old  white  males  who,  they  think, 
will  keep  on  working  forever  if  they're  not 
forced  to  retire." 

Because  the  issue  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment cuts  across  the  generations,  the  labor 
movement  has  had  enormous  trouble  in 
dealing  with  it.  In  September  1975,  the  AFL- 


CIO  Executive  Council  declared  that  "or- 
ganized labor  has  opposed  and  will  continue 
to  oppose  unilateral  Imposition  of  compul- 
sory retirement  by  employers."  But  "uni- 
lateral" is  a  crucial  word.  Many  union  lead- 
ers have  signed  contracts  permitting  em- 
ployers to  retire  high-salaried  older  workers 
in  order  to  provide  more  jobs  for  younger 
workers. 

Until  this  century,  older  people  often  kept 
on  working  as  long  as  they  could,  and  many 
never  completely  retired.  But  by  the  1920's 
the  growth  of  corporate  employers  first  per- 
mitted and  then  required  everyone  to  quit 
working  at  the  same  time.  Adapting  the  rules 
to  fit  individual  situations  became  too 
troublesome  for  the  bookkeepers.  Creation 
of  the  Social  Security  system  in  1935  en- 
shrined mandatory  retirement  at  65 — a  figure 
the  United  States  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration Is  reported  to  have  borrowed  from 
GernMiny,  where  Otto  von  Bismarck  arbi- 
trarily chose  65  as  the  age  of  eligibility  for 
that  country's  first  social  welfare  system  In 
1889.  As  a  result,  the  pro]>ortlon  of  men 
and  women  over  65  still  working  has  dropped 
from  69  percent  In  1890  to  22  percent  in 
1974. 

Not  only  has  compulsory  retirement  become 
widespread,  says  Canin  Clauss,  a.ssoclate  so- 
licitor of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  "there  is  a  growing  trend  toward  com- 
pelling retirement  prior  to  65."  Currently, 
more  than  11  million  Americans  are  locked 
into  pension  plans  allowing  them  to  be  re- 
tired as  early  as  age  55  at  the  employer's 
discretion. 

WORKING     AFTER     AGE     OS 

Those  who  have  thought  about  forced  re- 
tirement recognize  that  it  flies  In  the  face  of 
overwhelming  scientific  evidence  about  the 
Increasing  vigor  and  longevity  of  older  Amer- 
icans. There  is  no  evidence  that  an  average 
person's  skills  decline  abruptly,  nor  Is  there 
proof  that  everyone  ages  at  the  same  rate. 
There  Is  no  way  of  telling  how  long  a  person 
can  do  good  work — or  even  when  he  or  she 
will  do  it.  When  Prof.  Ben  Duggar  retired 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  age  70, 
for  example,  he  had  a  mildly  distinguished 
academic  career.  After  retirement,  however, 
he  became  a  consultant  to  Lederle  Labora- 
tories, where,  at  the  age  of  73,  he  Isolated  an 
antibiotic  he  called  Aureomycin  and  then 
another  called  tetracycline,  which  has  be- 
come the  world's  most  widely  prescribed  an- 
tibiotic. 

Most  government  and  university  research 
shows  that  employees  from  C5  to  70  and  even 
up  to  75  generally  perform  as  well  as  younger 
workers  In  Jobs  not  requiring  heavy  physical 
labor.  While  younger  workers  usually  have 
more  education  and  learn  more  rapidly,  older 
employees  are  more  likely  to  display  better 
Judgment  and  have  stable  work  habits.  "Most 
of  the  handicaps  of  oldness  In  our  society  are 
social,  conventional  and  imaginary,"  says  Dr. 
Alex  Comfort,  a  gerontologlst.  "The  physical 
changes  are  trlfilng  by  comparison." 

The  idea  that  retirement  is  necessary  so 
that  older  people  can  "take  It  easy"  in  their 
twilight  years  is  increasingly  Irrelevant  in 
this  era  of  desk  jobs.  Furthermore,  s'ays  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  has  op- 
posed mandatory  retirement  at  65  on  health 
grounds,  "There  is  ample  clinical  evidence 
that  physical  and  emotional  problems  can  be 
precipitated  or  exacerbated  by  denial  of  em- 
ployment opportunities."  According  to  the 
National  Center  for  Career  Life  Planning, 
forced  early  retirement  ranks  ninth — after 
the  deaths  of  various  family  members  and 
divorce — among  40  major  stress-producing 
events  In  life. 

Supporters  of  compulsory  retirement  point 
out  that  that  rule  allows  elderly  employees 
whose  work  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  leave 
in  dignity.  "It  means  nobody  has  to  face  say- 
ing, 'Tou  can't  cut  It  anymore,'  "  says  Donald 
J.  Povejsll,  vice  president  of  personnel  and 
administration     at     Westlnghouse    Electric 
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Company.  He  adds,  "Any  other  method  of  re- 
tiring people  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
manage." 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  United  States 
Commissioner  on  Aging  and  chairman  of  the 
Conunlssion  on  Civil  Rights,  contends  that 
mandatory  retirement  Is  simply  a  "lazy  per- 
son's device  for  dealing  with  difficult  person- 
nel decisions."  He  gees  on:  "Certainly  a  man- 
ager would  have  to  make  some  difficult  deci- 
sions without  compulsory  retirement,  but  a 
good  manager  should  always  be  making  those 
kinds  of  decisions  as  he  tries  to  raise  the 
quality  of  his  work  force." 

As  for  employers'  fears  that  they  would  face 
endless  legal  wranghng  If  they  had  to  estab- 
lish standards  to  determine  when  each  older 
worker  should  retire.  Commissioner  Flem- 
ming says  that  this  will  not  happen.  "It's 
much  easier  to  apply  tests  at  that  end  of  a 
career,"  he  says,  "since  the  employer  knows 
the  person  and  his  or  her  work.  While  hiring 
always  involves  some  guesswork,  termination 
can  be  based  on  actual  performance  on  the 
job." 

FLEXIBLE     RETIREMENT     POLICIES 

Plemmlng's  convictions  have  been  borne 
out  by  a  number  of  firms  without  mandatory 
retirement  rules.  At  Paddock  Publications  in 
Arlington  Heights,  111.,  which  employs  300 
people,  "it  is  working  out  very  well,"  says 
executive  vice  president  Robert  Y.  Paddock 
Sr.  'Most  of  the  time  an  employee  feels  ready 
to  retire  Just  about  when  we  begin  to  think 
they're  ready."  He  cites  the  case  of  an  ad- 
vertising salesman  in  his  early  60's  whose 
track  record  seemed  to  be  worsening.  Before 
the  advertising  manager  could  say  anything. 
Paddock  notes,  "The  man  kind  of  lost  In- 
terest In  his  work  and  retired."  Paddock, 
which  publishes  nine  daily  and  six  weekly 
newspapers  for  Chicago  suburbs,  has  several 
employees  In  their  70's,  including  some  who 
were  hired  at  65  after  retiring  from  jobs  else- 
where. Robert  Paddock,  who  Is  In  his  late  50's, 
says,  "When  I  retire  at  about  80,  maybe 
things  will  change,  but  I  like  the  way  we  do 
it  right  »ow." 

Most  of  the  Jobs  not  subject  to  mandatory 
retirement  rules  are  at  small  organizations 
like  Paddock,  where  the  boss  knows  every- 
body and  can  respond  humanely  to  Individ- 
ual situations.  But  big  companies  can  also 
get  along  without  mandatory  retirement.  At 
United  States  Steel,  for  example,  compulsory 
retirement  rules  affect  only  19,000  office 
workers  out  of  a  total  work  force  of  172,000. 
The  bulk  of  the  firm's  employees  can  keep  on 
working  as  long  as  they  can  pass  annual 
medical  examinations  geared  to  the  nature 
of  their  Jobs,  says  C.  T.  Splvey,  vice  presi- 
dent of  personnel. 

Even  If  an  employee's  medical  examina- 
tion raises  questions,  Splvey  says,  "We  get 
the  union  in  and  And  another  Job  for  him  If 
he  wants  to  keep  working."  At  one  of  the 
company's  plants  near  Pittsburgh,  for  ex- 
ample, an  older  worker  recently  moved  from 
"second  helper"  In  the  open  hearth  depart- 
ment to  the  more  sedentary  Job  of  "weigher" 
because  of  medical  problems.  Similarly,  a 
worker  who  operated  a  bulldozer  outdoors 
found  his  arthritis  was  bothering  him  more 
as  he  got  older,  but  he  didn't  want  to  retire, 
so  he  transferred  to  an  Indoor  Job  as  a  re- 
pairman. 

Splvey  says  the  bulk  of  United  States 
Steel's  employees  retire  as  soon  as  they  put 
In  30  years  and  are  eligible  for  a  pension, 
but  the  firm  has  no  problems  In  finding 
work  for  those  who  want  to  stay  on.  The 
record-holder  Is  Henry  Baude,  who  retired  as 
a  price  clerk  on  August  31,  1973,  at  the  age 
of  77,  after  completing  61  years  with  the 
company.  But  United  States  Steel  has  had 
several  other  60-year  veterans. 

An  absence  of  mandatory  retirement  rules 
not  only  works  successfully  throughout  the 
steel  Industry,  but  also  at  such  varied  large 
companies  as  Walt  Disney  Productions,  the 
Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Com- 
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pany,  as  well  as  the  state  governments  of 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  Says  John  B.  Mar- 
tin, legislative  counsel  to  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  and  Its  affiliate, 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Teachers, 
"We're  not  arguing  against  early  retirement. 
We  say  an  employee  ought  to  have  some 
options.  If  He  wants  to  retire  early — ^flne.  If 
he  wants  to  continue  working — ^fine.  What 
we're  dealing  with  essentially  is  the  concept 
of  freedom  of  choice." 

The  current  lack  of  flexibility  in  work 
schedules  is  hardly  a  necessity.  When  they 
have  to,  employers  can  adapt  on  a  massive 
scale.  In  retailing,  for  example,  as  stores 
have  begun  to  remain  open  12  hours  a  day 
or  seven  days  a  week  In  an  era  of  40-hour 
workweeks,  store  managements  have  been 
receptive  to  varied  schedules  permitting 
some  people  to  work  full  time,  some  part 
time  and  some  overtime.  There's  no  reason 
why  other  employers  couldn't  adapt  in  a 
similar  fashion.  The  automakers,  for  exam- 
ple, who  are  plagued  with  absenteeism  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  could  bring  in  retirees 
to  work  on  those  days.  Allowing  older  work- 
ers who  remain  fit  and  productive  to  make 
adjustments  In  their  workdays,  workweeks 
or  workyears  could  lengthen  their  working 
career. 

ACTION  BY  THE  ELDERLY 

There  is  increasing  organization  and  mili- 
tancy among  the  elderly  opposed  to  manda- 
tory retirement.  "Because  of  Inflation,  more 
and  more  older  people  are  realizing  that 
without  employment  they're  just  not  going 
to  make  it  economically,"  says  John  B. 
Martin.  "Retirement  will  mean  a  descent 
into  near  poverty."  But  the  complaint  goes 
beyond  economics.  "This  Is  really  a  moral 
Issue,"  says  Dr.  Flemming,  "because  person- 
nel policies  requiring  retirement  at  a  given 
age  without  regard  to  an  Individual's  abili- 
ties are  In  direct  conflict  with  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  concept  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  each  human  being." 

Persons  over  65  make  up  14.8  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  and  politicians  are  be- 
coming attuned  to  "senior  power."  Major 
battles  over  retirement  policies  are  begin- 
ning to  be  played  out  In  courthouses  and 
legislative  bodies  as  well  as  offices  across  the 
country.  Since  the  courts  have  been  the 
cutting  edge  In  overturning  employment 
practices  that  discriminated  against  minor- 
ities and  women,  some  senior  citizens  have 
hoped  legal  action  would  aid  them  as  well. 
But  last  spring,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  dismissed  an  age  discrimination  suit 
filed  by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Murgla,  who  was 
forced  to  resign  from  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police  when  he  reached  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  of  50,  even  though  a 
rigorous  medical  examination  had  shown 
him  to  be  In  excellent  health.  The  Murgla 
case  was  the  latest  of  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  challenge  the  constitutionality 
of  compulsory  retirement  In  the  coxirts. 
Thus,  Carln  Clauss  says,  "The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  compulsory  retirement  rules  al- 
together would  seem  to  be  through 
legislation." 

LEGISLATION   ON  RETIREMENT 

Several  bills  to  end  compulsory  retirement 
were  Introduced  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress In  the  last  few  years.  Representative 
Paul  Flndley,  Republican  of  Illinois,  first 
Introduced  a  bill  to  end  mandatory  retire- 
ment in  1974;  it  disappeared  rather  quickly 
after  It  was  introduced,  but  when  he  offered 
a  similar  bill  In  1976,  It  gained  99  co-spon- 
sors, ranging  from  liberal  Democrats  like 
Bella  Abzug  to  conservative  Republicans  like 
John  Rousselot  of  California.  Moreover,  Find- 
ley's  bill  was  endorsed  by  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  and  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlllard  Wlrtz.  Although  the  bill  didn't  get 
out  of  committee.  Representative  Flndley 
says  he  was  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
support  and  Introduced  the  bill  on  the  first 
day  of  the  95th  Congress  In  January. 


There  are  similar  stories  at  the  state  level. 
In  Illinois,  a  bill  to  abolish  compulsory  re- 
tirement passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  llT  to  21  before  It  was 
killed  In  the  upper  hovise.  Illinois  Repre- 
sentative Alan  Grelman  Introduced  his  bill 
again  this  year,  and  he  reports  Increasing 
Interest  in  such  legislation  in  California, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 

In  New  York,  a  bipartisan  group  of  62 
Assemblymen  and  21  State  Senators  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  last  spring.  That  bill  dis- 
appeared in  committee,  but  was  introduced 
last  month.  In  a  statement  explaining  the 
bin.  Assemblyman  Thomas  R.  Fortune,  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Assembly  committee 
on  the  aging,  described  mandatory  retire- 
ment as  unjust  and  economically  unsound. 
He  noted  that  such  restrictions  contradicted 
the  principle  behind  prohibitions  against  sex 
and  race  discrimination  in  employment.  "A 
person  should  only  be  forced  to  leave  a  Job 
if  that  person  cannot  perform  the  assigned 
tasl£8,"  he  said.  "Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  person  be  removed  because  of  physi- 
cal characteristics  that  are  Irrelevant  to  Job 
performance." 

A  Department  of  Labor  official  Is  not  op- 
timistic about  legislative  changes  on  compul- 
sory retirement,  however.  Business  and  la- 
bor leaders  can  be  expected  to  support  the 
status  quo,  he  says,  and  "there  Is  strong 
unreasoned  opposition  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
any  tinkering  with  retirement  right  now  be- 
cause of  ERISA."  ERISA — the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 — re- 
formed the  rules  governing  pension  plans 
to  help  retirees,  but  It  also  Increased  the 
costs  and  complexity  of  maintaining  pen- 
sions and  was  followed  by  a  record  number 
of  plan  liquidations.  Thus,  the  Department 
of  Labor  official  says  older  Americans  don't 
have  enough  supporters  at  the  present  time 
to  pass  legislation  banning  compulsory  re- 
tirement, although  there's  a  good  chance  of 
passing  a  law  to  Increase  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  from  65  to  68  or  70. 

Ironically,  the  growing  conviction  that 
change  is  not  far  off  Is  based  on  the  plight 
of  the  young  rather  than  the  old.  Though 
younger  workers  have  generally  assumed 
their  interest  lay  In  getting  older  workers 
to  retire,  the  economics  of  the  situation  are 
working  In  the  other  direction  now.  As  the 
retired  elderly  population  grows  in  size, 
the  balance  between  workers  and  retirees 
Is  tilting  precariously.  While  there  were 
seven  workers  paying  Social  Security  taxes 
for  every  person  collecting  benefits  in  1955, 
there  were  only  four  In  1960  and  less  than 
three  In  1975.  Within  50  years,  there  wUl  be 
less  than  two  Americans  working  for  each 
Social  Security  beneficiary.         *' 

Since  those  working  support  those  who 
are  retired  under  Social  Security,  to  raise 
enough  money  to  pay  all  those  retirees.  So- 
cial Security  taxes  will  have  to  rise  to  26 
percent  of  average  Incomes  In  a  few  years 
unless  some  changes  are  made.  By  the  same 
token,  private  pensions  are  devouring  huge 
sums  that  might  have  been  available  for 
wages.  United  States  Steel  spent  over  $200 
million  on  its  pension  fund  last  year,  and 
like  many  employers  it  is  now  supporting 
more  people  through  its  pension  plans  than 
its  payrolls. 

In  November,  former  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  recommended  raising  the  age 
at  which  people  can  retire  and  claim  bene- 
fits in  order  to  ward  off  bankruptcy  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  If  enough  people 
think  about  the  whopping  deductions  Social 
Security  and  pension  costs  are  already  tak- 
ing out  of  their  paychecks,  they  will  con- 
clude It  Is  costing  too  much  to  discriminate 
against  older  workers.  That  many  turn  out 
to  be  a  very  persuasive  argument  for  letting 
older  people  keep  on  working,. as  long  as 
they  can.  There's  an  even  more  persuasive 
reason  for  improving  the  treatment  of  the 
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elderly.   The  elderly  are   the  oilly   outcast 
group  all  of  us  can  expect  to  Jol  i. 


CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL    NATIONAL 
MEDICAL  CENTEE 


(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  rema 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speak  j 
6.  1977,- marked  the  dedicati<  n 
new  Children's  Hospital  Naticnal 
leal  Center  here  in  Washing  ton 
result  of  nearly  10  years  of  pla  inin 
construction  at  a  cost  of  $58  million 
innovative  center  is  the  most 
its  kind  and  provides  a  unique 
resources  for  children  across 
Its  advanced  research  and  trdining 
cilities  will  provide  an  invaluable 
tlon  for  young  physicians  spec 
pediatrics  and  will  help  stimijlate 
medical  breakthroughs  in  the 
of  children's  diseases. 

President  Carter  spoke  at 
tion  and  said  he  expected  Childi^en 
pital  to  make  possible  great 
the  treatment  of  children  and 
a  return  to  an  emphasis  on 
and  preventive  medicine: 

I  think  every  family  .  .  .  can 
little  easier  knowing  that  If  thej' 
are  sick,  that  poverty  or  despair 
vent  their  children  from  getting 
medical  care  as  the  little  daugh|«r 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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The  many  dedicated  individuals 
contributed  to  the  successful 
of  Children's  Hospital  deserve 
tion's  thanks.  Not  only  have 
new  standards  for  the  future  ii 
facilities  and  design  but  they 
focused  needed  emphasis  on 
hospital  environment  for  child 
its  many  playrooms  and  accomrfiodations 
allowing  parents  to  stay  close 
dren's  Hospital  encourages  its 
tients   to   adjust   more   comfortably 
what  can   sometimes   be,   for 
lonely  and  frightening  experience 

I  would  particularly  like  to 
Mr.  John  Sharon,  president  of 
of  trustees  of  Children's  Hospital 
his   dedicated   and   untiring 
bring  this  project  to  fruition. 
has  been  an  active  leader  over 
on  issues  affecting  the  health 
being  of  children,  and  has 
able  assistance  to  the  Education 
committee  I  chair  and  other  s 
tees  of  Congress  on  legislatioh 
important  area. 


M- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCAT:(0N   ACT 
OP  1977 


rei  narks 


(Mr.  HEPTEL  asked  and  ^tas 
permLssion   to   extend   his 
this  point  in  the  Record  and 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
troduced  a  bill  to  be  known  a; 
partment  of  Education  Act  of  ] 
would   create   acCabinet-level 
ment  by  consolio^ting  all  thi 
educational  programs  USat  are 
tained   in   the  Depafllhient  o: 
Education,  and  Welfare  and 
more  Federal  agencies. 
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Education  in  America  is  in  trouble, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Our  children  know  it;  many 
of  them  only  tolerate  school,  finding 
little  relevance  there  to  their  present  or 
their  future.  Parents  know  it;  they  see 
more  and  more  of  their  tax  dollars  going 
into  education  with  little  to  show  for  the 
added  expense.  Teachers  know  it: 
achievement  scores  among  their  pupils 
today  are  declining  markedly. 

And  we  in  government  know  educa- 
tion is  in  trouble.  Our  Nation's  educa- 
tional programs  are  divided  between 
more  than  20  Federal  agencies.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  grown  to  unwieldy  proportions, 
spending  approximately  $9  billio:  on 
education  alone,  while  trying  to  cope 
with  the  complexities  of  health  and 
welfare  as  well. 

A  critical  appraisal  tells  us  that  edu- 
cation is  too  important  to  fragment  be- 
tween the  various  agencies,  too  important 
to  leave  within  HEW  as  only  one  of  three 
major  areas  of  concern.  Now  is  the  time 
to  remove  education  from  this  morass  of 
programs  and  install  it  in  one  Cabinet- 
level  Department — the  Department  of 
Education. 

Now  is  the  time  to  streamline  our 
education  programs  to  help  us  to  better 
cope  with  the  results  of  poor  educational 
systems  and  approaches — the  offshoots 
of  crime  and  the  criminal,  unemploy- 
ment and  the  unemployable,  substance 
abuse  and  the  abuser.  The  Department 
of  Education  Act  of  1977  would  consoli- 
date in  one' Department  all  our  current 
education  programs,  including  HEW's 
Education  Division,  ith  its  138  programs 
within  the  Office  of  Education;  the  Head- 
start  program,  from  the  Office  of  Child 
Development;  the  operation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  dependents  schools;  the 
Education  Directorate  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation;  operation  of  the 
BIA  Indian  schools;  HUD's  coUegs  hous- 
ing loan  program;  and  HEW's  grant  pro- 
grams for  the  construction  of  public 
broadcasting  facilities. 

The  act  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion, with  15  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  formulation  of  Federal  edu- 
cation policy.  The  commission  would  also 
review  the  operation  of  Federal  educa- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  act  is  a  very 
important  first  step  in  providing  sound 
control  and  guidance  of  our  educational 
programs  and  administration  in  Amer- 
ica. At  this  point,  I  am  including  for  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  bill  that  I 
have  Introduced  today: 

H.R.  5113 
A  bin  to  establish  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  ether  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS    AND    PTJRPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  education  Is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  and  It  Is  appropriate  to 
reassess  the  condition  of  education  In  our 
Nation  to  Insure  that  all  Americans  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  quality  education; 

(2)  existing  Federal  programs  In  support 


of  education  are  fragmented  and  often  dupli- 
cative and  should  be  better  coordinated  In 
order  to  promote  quality  education; 

(3)  the  role  and  Importance  of  education 
Increases  as  our  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  new  technologies  and  advancements 
are  developed  to  meet  changing  needs; 

(4)  public  policy  toward  education  Is  vital 
to  the  present  and  long-range  Interests  of 
the  United  States; 

(5)  education  must  be  broadly  conceived 
In  terms  of  all  those  forces.  Institutions,  and 
agencies  which  function  as  educating  influ- 
ences In  the  United  States;  and 

(6)  It  Is  essential  therefor  to  establish  % 
Department  cf  Education  to  provide  Federal 
leadership,  to  Insure  effective  enforcement  of 
equal  opportunity  legislation  in  education, 
to  weigh  and  consider  major  educational  pol- 
icy Issues  confronting  the  Nation,  and  to 
facilitate  a  continuing  renewal  of  the  edu- 
cating Institutions  and  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  There  is  establislied  an  executive 
department  which  shall  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Education  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Department"). 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Department  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  under  section  5312 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Depart- 
ment shall  be  administered  u:;der  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Education  who  shall  be 
appointed  by-  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under 
Secretary  shall  perform  suoh  duties  and 
exercise  such  powers  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  During  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Secretary,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary shall  act  as  Secretary.  The  Under  Sec- 
ret-iry  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  III  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Schedule  established  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  a 
General  Counsel  and  four  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Education  as  follows: 

(1)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Legislative  and  Public  Affairs; 

(2)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Erlucatlon  for 
Administrative  and  Management  Policy; 

(3)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Evaluation  and  Planning;  and 

(4)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Each  of  such  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  such 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  exercise  sMch  powers  a.s  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  During  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability, or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, an  Assistant  Secretary  determined  ac- 
cording to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  shall  act  as  Secretary.  Each  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  the  General  Counsel  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  IV  under  section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

POWERS    AND    DtrrlES    OF   THE    SECRETARY 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  functions  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  have  authority  to  di- 
rect and  supervise  all  personnel  &nd  activities 
thereof. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers  and   employees,    and   prescribe   their 
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functions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In  the  Sec- 
retary or  In  the  Department,  and  may  dele- 
gate authority  for  the  performance  of  any 
such  function  to  any  officer  or  employee 
under  the  Secretary's  direction  and  super- 
vision. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of  of- 
fice to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of  such 
design  as  the  President  shall  approve,  and 
Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

FtTNCTIONS    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  Is  the  principal  function  of 
the  Department  to  promote  the  cause  and 
advancement  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  function  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  education.  Including  the 
recommendation  of  long-range  goals  and 
priorities; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent appropriate  policies  and  programs  to 
foster  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  educational  facilities  and  resources  of 
the  United  States  especially  in  the  light  of 
long-range  requirements; 

(3)  exercise  leadership  at  the  direction 
of  the  President  In  coordinating  Federal  ac- 
tivities affecting  education; 

(4)  conduct  continuing  comprehensive 
surveys,  and  to  collect,  analyze,  and  dis- 
seminate relevant  Information,  data  and 
statistics,  concerning  education  In  the 
United  States: 

(5)  provide  Information  and  such  other 
assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  aid  In  the  maintenance  of  efficient 
school,  college,  and  university  or  other  edu- 
cation systems: 

(6)  encourage  comprehensive  planning  by 
State  and  local  governments,  especially  with 
respect  to  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and 
commimity  educational  activities  at  the  local 
level;  and 

(7)  provide  leadership  by  conducting 
studies,  making  recommendations,  and  ad- 
ministering discretionary  programs  to  facil- 
itate the  continuing  development  of  the 
American  educational  system. 

TRANSFER   OF  FTTNCTIONS   AND   AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary,  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  as  the  case  may  be — 

(1)  with  respect  to  and  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  through  the  Education  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(2)  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment of  such  Department  regarding  Head- 
start: 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  advisory  commit- 
tee in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  giving  advice  to  and  making  rec- 
ommendations which  primarily  concern 
education; 

(4)  under  section  394  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  relating  to  Federal  grants 
for  the  construction  of  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes; 

(5)  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
for  the  enforcement  of  those  provisions  of 
law  and  Education  Orders  which  apply  to 
educational  Institutions,   Including  title  VI 


(Insofar  as  It  relates  to  educational  financial 
assistance)  and  titles  VII  and  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  and  Executive 
Order  11248  (Insofar  as  It  pertains  to  em- 
ployer's holding  Federal  contracts  In  educa- 
tion) : 

(6)  with  respect  to  all  functions  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Including  all  functions  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  all 
functions  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities; 

(7)  with  respect  to  all  Federal  laws  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  Gallaudet 
College,  Howard  University,  and  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind^  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  There  are  further  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions — 

(1)  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  schools  for  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

(2)  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  schools  for  Indian 
children  being  administered  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

(3)  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Graduate  School, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

(4)  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  respect  to  title  TV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  relating  to  college 
housing;  and 

(5)  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Education  Directorate. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  any  agency  or  office  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  except  any  committee 
transferred  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section,  such  agency  or  office  shall  lapse. 

(d)  All  officers,  employees,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  records,  property,  leases,  obliga- 
tions, and  commitments  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations  and  other 
funds  which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  determines  are  to 
be  employed,  held,  or  used  primarily  In  con- 
nection with  any  office,  agency,  bureau,  foun- 
dation, or  function  transferred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Department. 

ADDITIONAL  TRANSFERS 

Sec  8.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Department  of  Education  any  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  the  President  determines 
has  functions  relating  to  education  and 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Education  to  promote  efficiency  In  Govern- 
ment and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  transfers  shall  Incorporate,  to  the 
extent  deemed  desirable,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
on  Education  as  provided  by  section  12(c) 
and  shall  be  completed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  A  report  describing  such  trans- 
fers shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  thirty  days  thereafter. 

TRANSFERRED  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  9.  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  who  is  transferred  at  any  time  to  the 
Department  of  Education  shall  be  deemed, 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer,  to 
be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department. 
No  reappointment  of  any  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  required  because  of  his  trans- 
fer to  that  Department.  Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  this  section,  no  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  be  reduced  In  rank, 
grade,  seniority,  or  rate  of  compensation 
because  of  any  such  transfer. 

PROVISIONS     OF     LAW     APPLICABLE    TO    THE 
DEPARTMENT 

Sec  10.  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  all  provisions  of  law  appli- 


cable to  the  executive  departments  generally 
shall  apply  to  the  Department. 

REDESIGNATION     OF     THE     DEPARTMENT     OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  hereby  redesig- 
nated the  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  hereby  redesignated  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Welfare. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
any  other  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive.  Instruction,  license,  or  other  official 
paper  In  force  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare,  respectively. 

FEDERAL  interagency  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
"Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Educa> 
tion"  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Committee") . 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  study  and  make 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  effective  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  education.  Including — 

(1)  development  of  Federal  programs  In 
accordance  with  the  educational  goals  and 
policies  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  consistent  administration  of  policies 
and  practices  among  Federal  agencies  in  the 
conduct  of  similar  programs: 

(3)  full  and  effective  communication 
among  Federal  agencies  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  activities  with  respect  to 
education; 

(4)  adequate  procedures  for  the  avail- 
ability of  infcrmatlon  on  educational  matters 
requested  by  the  Secretary: 

( 5 )  recommendations  for  the  Improvement 
of  Federal  programs  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
students  In  their  transition  from  school  to 
work;  and 

(6)  full  and  effective  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  on  such  studies  and  analyses  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  within  90  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  the  appointment 
and  qualification  of  all  Committee  members, 
whichever  Is  earlier,  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  transfer  of  such  additional  respon- 
sibilities as  may  be  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  the  Chairperson, 
and  one  appropriate  representative  of  each  of 
the  following  agencies:  The  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  (as  re- 
designated by  section  11  of  this  Act),  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Science  Founrfation,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. The  Committee  shall  also  Include  the 
chairpersons  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  of  the  Department. 

(e)  The  Chairperson  may  Invite  Federal 
agencies.  In  addition  to  the  agencies  which 
are  represented  on  the  Committee  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
to  designate  representatives  to  participate  in 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  matters  of 
substantial  interest  to  such  agencies  which 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

(f)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Domestic  Council  may 
each  designate  a  staff  member  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Committee  as  observers. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  six 
times  In  each  year  and  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  conceratog  its 
recommendations. 
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(h)  Each  Federal  agency  whlcji 
sented  on  the  Committee  under 
sions  of  subsection  (d)  ot  this  seitlon 
furnish  necessary  assistance  to  thj 
tee  In  accordance  with  section  214 
of  May  3.  1945  (31  U.S.C.  691). 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 


me:  nbers 


Sei  ate 


Sec.  13.  (a)  There  Is  established 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educaticii 
after  referred  to  as  the  "Natlona 
slon")    composed    of    fifteen 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  an< 
advice    and    consent    of    the 
among  Individuals — 

( 1 )  who  have  a  demonstrated 
In  public  or  private  Industries  or 
tlons,  for  the  enhancement  and 
of  the  educational  needs  and 
Nation; 

(2)  who  have  competence  In 
progress  of  educational  agencies, 
and  organizations  In  meeting 
achieving  those  goals;  and 

(3)  who  are  experienced  with 
or  administration  of  State  and  lotal 
tional  agencies  and  of  Institutions 
•rtucatlon. 
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Members   shall   be   appointed   for 
three  years,  except  that  (A)   In 
Initially  appointed   members,   as 
by  the  President,  five  members  sliall 
pointed  for  terms  of  one  year,  flv( 
shall   be  appointed  for  terms  of 
and    five   members   shall    be 
terms  of  three  years,  and  (B) 
'  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
ber's  predecessor  was  appointed, 
(b)  The  National  Commission 

( 1 )  assist  the  Secretary  in  the 
of  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
prlate  role  of  the  Federal  Governme^it 
action; 

(2)  review  the  administration 
regulations   for,    and    operation 
education  programs; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  and  othfer 
officials  with  respect  to  the  educate  nal 
and  goals  of  the  Nation  and  assess 
ress  of  the  renewal  of  appropriate 
institutions,  and  organizations  ol 
tlon  In  order  to  meet  those  needs 
those  goals; 

(4)  conduct  objective  evaluatloiis 
clflc  education  programs  and  proje  ;ts 
der   to   ascertain   the   effectiveness 
programs  and  projects  in  achieving 
pose  for  which  they  are  Intended 

(5)  make  recommendations  (Incl 
ommendations  for  changes  in  legislation 
the  improvement  of  the  administrjition 
operation  of  Federal  education 

(6)  consult  with  Federal,  State, 
and  other  education  agencies, 
and  organizations  with  respect  to 
education  in  the  United  States  am  i 
provement  of  the  quality  of  educitlon 
eluding — 

(A)  areas  of  unmet  needs  in  education 
tional  goals,  and  changing  educatfcn 
Itles,  and  the  means  by  which 
may  be  met,  developed,  and  achleiiled 

(B)  specific  means  of  improving 
and  effectiveness  of  teaching 
and  eduational  media  and  of 
ards  of  scholarship  and  levels  of 

(7)  conduct  national  conferences 
assessment.    Improvement,    and 
education,  in  which  national  and 
education    associations    and 
State  and   local   education   officers 
mlnlstrators,  and  other  education 
ganizatlons,   institutions,   and 
eluding  parents  of  children 
Federal    educational    assistance 
may  exchange  and  disseminate 
on  the  improvement  of  education; 

(8)  conduct,  and  report  on, 
studies  and  evaluations  of  educatlo:  i 
In  foreign  countries;  and 
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(9)  advise  and  assist  In  the  coordination 
of  all  Federal  educational  advisory  commit- 
tees, councils,  or  commissions. 

(c)  The  National  Commission  shall  make 
an  annual  report,  and  such  other  reports  as 
It  deems  appropriate,  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  concerning  its  findings,  rec- 
ommendations, and  activities. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der this  section,  the  National  Commission 
shall  take,  together  with  the  Secretary,  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  section 
448  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
to  devise  a  manageable  and  effective  advisory 
structure  for  the  Department.  The  National 
Commission  shall  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
number  of  advisory  bodies  that  are  neces- 
sary and  the  manner  In  which  such  bodies 
relate  to  one  another.  The  National  Com- 
mission shall  consult  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research,  and  such  other  advisory  councils 
and  committees  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  subsec- 
tion. All  Federal  agencies  are  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  National  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(e)  The  National  Conmilsslon  Is  authorized 
to  procure  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions  and  the 
Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make  available 
to  the  National  Commission  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  the  Department  as 
the  National  Commission  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

(f)  Members  of  the  National  Commission 
who  are  not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  National  Com- 
mission or  while  otherwise  engaged  In  the 
business  of  the  National  Commission,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Including  traveltlme,  and 
while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

(g)  The  President  shall  nominate  mem- 
bers to  the  National  Commission  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

OFFICE    OF   THE    INSPECTOR   GENERAL 

Sec.  14.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Inspector  General"  means 
the  Inspector  General   of  the  Department; 

(2)  the  term  "Deputy"  means  the  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
agency  as  defined  in  section  552(e)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  but  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  Include  the  General  Accounting 
OflUce. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  De- 
partment an  Ofllce  of  Inspector  General. 

(c)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Of- 
fice an  Inspector  General  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  basis  of  integrity  and  demonstrated 
ability  and  without  regard  to  political  affil- 
iation. The  Inspector  General  shall  report 
to  and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  or,  to  the  extent  such  author- 
ity is  delegated,  the  Under  Secretary,  but 
shall  not  be  under  the  control  of,  or  subject 
to  supervision  by,  any  other  officer  of  the 
Department. 

(d)  There  shall  also  be  In  the  Office  a 


Deputy  Inspector  General  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the  basis  of  In- 
tegrity and  demonstrated  ability  and  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation.  The  Deputy 
shall  assist  the  Inspector  General  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Office  and  shall,  during 
the  absence  or  temporary  Incapacity  of  the 
Inspector  General,  or  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  act  as  Inspector  General. 

(e)  The  Inspector  General  or  the  Deputy 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President. 
The  President  shall  communicate  the  reasons 
for  any  such  removal  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

(f)  The  Inspector  General  and  the  Deputy 
shall  each  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  73.  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  notwithstanding  any  exemp- 
tion from  such  provisions  which  might  other- 
wise apply. 

(g)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Inspector  General — 

(1)  to  supervise,  coordinate,  and  provide 
policy  direction  for  auditing  and  investiga- 
tive activities  relating  to  programs  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Department; 

(2)  to  recommend  policies  for,  and  to  con- 
duct, supervise,  or  coordinate  other  activities 
carried  out  or  financed  by  the  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of,  or  pre- 
venting and  detecting  fraud  and  abuse  In, 
its  programs  and  operations; 

(3)  to  recommend  policies  for,  and  to  con- 
duct, supervise,  or  coordinate  relationships 
between  the  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  nongovernmental  entities  with  re- 
spect to  (A)  all  matters  relating  to  the  pro- 
motion of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  ad- 
ministration of,  or  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  fraud  and  abuse  In,  programs  and 
operations  administered  or  financed  by  the 
Department,  or  (B)  the  Identification  and 
prosecution  of  participants  in  such  fraud 
or  abuse;  and 

(4)  to  keep  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress fully  and  currently  Informed,  by  means 
of  the  reports  required  by  subsection  (J)  and 
otherwise,  concerning  fraud  and  other  serious 
problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating 
to  the  administration  of  programs  and  opera- 
tions administered  or  financed  by  the  De- 
partment, to  recommend  corrective  action 
concerning  such  problems,  abuses,  and  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  report  on  the  progress  made 
in  Implementing  such  corrective  action. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
specified  In  subsection  (g)  (1),  the  Inspector 
General  shall  have  authority  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  use  of  outside  auditors  or  to 
take  other  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the 
competence  and  independence  of  such  audi- 
tors. 

(1)  In  carrylrg  out  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities provided  by  this  section,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  shall  give  particular  regard  to 
the  activities  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
duplication  and  Insuring  effective  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation. 

(J)  The  Inspector  General  shall,  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  sum- 
marizing the  activities  of  the  Office  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such  report 
shall  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  Identification  and  description  of 
significant  problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies 
relating  to  the  administration  of  programs 
and  operations  of  the  Department  disclosed 
by  such  activities; 

(2)  a  description  of  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  made  by  the  Office  with  re- 
spect to  significant  problems,  abuses,  or  de- 
ficiencies Identified  and  described  imder 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  progress  made  In  Im- 
plementing   recommendations   described   In 
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the  report  or,  where  appropriate,  in  previous 
reports;  and 

(4)  a  summary  of  matters  referred  to 
prosecuting  authorities  and  the  extent  to 
which  prosecutions  and  convictions  have  re- 
sulted. 

(k)  The  Inspector  General  shall  make  re- 
ports on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  appropriate  committees  or  sub- 
committees of  the  Congress  Identifying  any 
significant  problems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies 
concerning  which  the  Office  has  made  a  rec- 
ommendation for  corrective  action  and  on 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Inspector 
General,  adequate  progress  is  not  being  made. 

(1)  The  Inspector  General  shall  report  im- 
mediately to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  or  subcommittees  of 
the  Congress  whenever  the  Office  becomes 
aware  of  particularly  serious  or  fiagrant  prob- 
lems, abuses,  or  deficiencies  relating  to  the 
administration  of  programs  and  operations 
of  the  Department.  The  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Inspectors  General  shall  have  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  informing  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  such  problems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies. 

(m)  The  Inspector  General  (1)  may  make 
such  additional  Investigations  and  reports 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Department  as 
are,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, necessary  or  desirable,  and  (2)  shall 
provide  such  additional  information  or  doc- 
uments as  may  be  requested  by  either  House 
of  Congress  or  with  respect  to  matters  with- 
in their  Jurisdiction,  by  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof. 

(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  reports.  Information,  or  docu- 
ments required  by  or  under  this  section 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress,  or  committees  or  subcommittees 
thereof,  by  the  Inspector  General  without 
further  clearance  or  approval.  The  Inspector 
General  shall.  Insofar  as  feasible,  provide 
copies  of  the  reports  required  under  subsec- 
tions (J)  and  (k)  to  the  Secretary  cufflciently 
In  advance  of  the  due  date  for  their  submis- 
sion to  Congress  to  provide  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  comments  of  the  Secretary  to 
be  appended  to  the  reports  when  submitted 
to  Congress. 

(0)  In  addition  to  the  authority  otherwise 
provided  by  this  section,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  have  access  to  all  records,  reports, 
audits,  reviews,  documents,  papers,  recom- 
mendations, or  other  material  available  to 
the  Department  which  relate  to  programs 
and  operations  with  respect  to  which  the  In- 
spector General  has  responsibilities  under 
this  section; 

(2)  to  request  such  information  or  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  provided  by 
this  section  from  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agency  or  unit  thereof; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  production 
of  all  information,  doctiments,  reports,  an- 
swers, records,  accounts,  papers,  and  other 
data  and  documentary  evidence  necessary 
In  the  performance  of  the  functions  as- 
signed by  this  section,  which  subpena.  In 
the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey, 
shall  be  enforceable  by  order  of  any  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court; 

(4)  to  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to 
the  Secretary  when  necessary  for  any  pur- 
pose pertaining  to  the  performance  of  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  vmder  this  sec- 
tion; 

(5)  and  directed.  In  the  event  that  a  budg- 
et request  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
Is  reduced,  before  submission  to  Congress, 
to  an  extent  which  the  Inspector  General 
deems  seriously  detrlmentel  to  the  adequate 
performance  of  the  fvmctlons  mandated  by 
this  section,  to  so  inform  the  Congress  with- 
out delay: 


(6)  to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Office  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

(7)  to  obtain  services  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
at  dally  rates  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent 
rate  prescribed  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  by  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(8)  to  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  provided  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tions Acts,  to  enter  into  contracts  and  other 
arrangements  for  audits,  studies,  analyses, 
and  other  services  with  public  agencies  and 
with  private  persons,  and  to  make  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(p)  (1 )  Upon  request  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Information  or  assistance  under  sec- 
tion (o)  (2),  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
Involved  shall.  Insofar  as  is  practicable,  and 
not  in  contravention  of  any  existing  statu- 
tory restriction,  or  regulation  of  the  Federal 
agency  from  which  the  information  is  re- 
quested, furnish  to  the  Inspector  General, 
or  to  an  authorized  designee,  such  Informa- 
tion or  assistance. 

(2)  .Whenever  information  or  assistance 
requested  under  subsection  (o)  (1)  or  (o)  (2) 
Is,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Inspector  General, 
unreasonably  refused  or  not  provided,  the 
Inspector  General  shall  report  the  circum- 
stances to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  appro- 
priate commltt«es  or  subcommittees  of  the 
Congress  without  delay. 

(3)  In  the  event  any  record  or  other  In- 
formation requested  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral under  subsection  (o)(l)  or  (o)  (2)  Is 
not  considered  to  be  available  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  552a(b)  (1),  (3),  or  (7)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  such  record  or  In- 
formation shall  be  available  to  the  Inspec- 
tor General  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  It  would  be  available  to  the 
Comptroller  General. 

(q)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  In- 
spector General  and  his  staff  with  appro- 
priate and  adequate  office  space  at  central 
and  field  office  locations  of  the  Department, 
together  with  such  equipment,  office  sup- 
plies, and  communications  facilities  and 
services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation of  such  offices,  and  shall  provide  neces- 
sary maintenance  services  for  such  offices 
and  the  equipment  and  facilities  located 
therein. 

(r)(l)  The  Inspector  General  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  by  section  5315 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Deputy  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(s)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  such  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  established 
under  title  II  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1976 
(42  U.S.C.  3521;  90  Stat.  2429),  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  at  Management  and  Budget 
determines  to  be  principally  involved  in 
education. 

(t)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  of  any  office  or  agency  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred under  subsection  (s)  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

(u)  Personnel  transferred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (t)  shall  be  transferred  In  accord- 


ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions  except 
that  the  classification  and  compensation  of 
such  personnel  shall  not  be  reduced  for  one 
year  after  such  transfer. 

(V)  In  any  case  where  all  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  any  office  or  agency  are 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  section,  such 
office  or  agency  shall  lapse.  Any  person  who, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  held  a 
position  compensated  in  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Sched\ile,  and  who,  without  a 
break  in  service,  is  appointed  in  the  Office 
to  a  position  having  duties  comparable  to 
those  performed  Immediately  preceding  such 
appointment  shall  continue  to  be  compen- 
sated In  the  new  position  at  not  less  than 
the  rate  provided  for  the  previous  position, 
for  the  duration  of  service  in  the  new  posi- 
tion. 

SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  cer- 
tificates, licenses,  «nd  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  Act,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

1 2 )  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  \mtll  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education  by  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
or  offi<Je,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Department  of  Education.  Such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  con- 
tinued before  the.  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  before  which  they  were  pending  at 
the  time  of  such  transfer.  In  either  case 
orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  or- 
ders, as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enticted; 
and  orders  Issued  In  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  the  of- 
ficer's capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency 
or  office,- or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  office, 
or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any  offi- 
cer thereof  in  the  officer's  official  capacity 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  such  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  as  may  be  appro- 
priate and.  In  any  litigation  pending  when 
this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at 
any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  ch*  officer 
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(B)  any  function  of  such 
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ferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
then  such  suit  shall  be  contiuu^l 
retary  of  Education  (except  in 
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the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  whlct 
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(d)  With  respect  to  any 
ferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised 
fectlve  date  of  this  Act,  referenc( 
Federal   law   to   any   agency, 
thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred 
of  which  are  so  transferred  shajl 
to  mean  the  department  or 
such  function  is  vested  pursuant 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the 
Education  In  the  exercise  of 
ferred   under   this  Act  shall 
judicial  review  to  the  same 
the  same  manner  as  if  such 
tions  had  been  by  the  agency 
part  thereof,  exercising  such 
mediately  preceding  their 
utory  requirements  relating  to 
Ings,  action  upon  the  record,  oi 
tive  review  that  apply  to  any 
ferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply  tc 
of  such  function  by  the 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the 
ferred   under   this   Act,   the 
have  the  same  authority  as 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part 
cising  such  functions  immediately 
their  transfer,  and  the  Secretary 
exercising  such  functions  shall 
force  and  effect  as  when 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereo 

(g)  The  Secretary,  in  additloh 
thortty  to  delegate  or  redelega  ;e 
In  any  other  Act  in  the  exercise 
tions  transferred  in  this  Act  to 
may  delegate  any  of  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the 
the  Secretary  may  designate, 
such  successive  redelegatlons  o 
tions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
and  may  make  such  rules  and 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Secretary. 

ADMINISTBATrVE    PR0VISlt>NS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is 
establish  a  working  capital  fund 
able  without  fiscal  year 
penses  necessary  for  the 
operation   of  such   common 
services  as  the  Secretary  shall 
slrable  in  the  Interest  of 
ciency  In   the   Department, 
services  as  a  central  supply 
tlonery  and  other  supplies  and 
which  adequate  stocks  may  b« 
to  meet  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
of  the  Department  and  Its 
messenger,  mall  telephone,  ant 
munications   services:    office 
services  for  document  reproduction 
graphics  and  visual  aids;   and 
brary  service.  The  capital  of 
consist  of  any  appropriations 
purpose  of  providing  capital   ( 
priatlons  are  hereby  authorized 
and  reasonable  value  of  such  s 
plies,  equipment,  and  other 
ventories    on    order    as    the 
transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
ties  and  unpaid  obligations 
be   reimbursed   in   advance 
funds  of  agencies  and  offices  li 
ment  or  from  other  sources,  for 
services  at  rates  which  will 
expense  of  operation,  Includln  ; 
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of  annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of 
eqvilpment.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited 
with  receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty and  receipts  In  payments  for  loss  or 
damage  to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  sur- 
plus found  in  the  fund  (all  assets,  liabilities, 
and  prior  losses)  considered  above  the 
amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  such  fund. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  contained 
in  any  other  Act  which  is  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  as  necessary,  and 
when  not  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  provide  for,  construct,  or 
maintain  the  following  for  employees  and 
their  dependents  stationed  at  remote 
localities: 

(1)  emergency  medical  services  and 
supplies; 

(2)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(3)  motion  picture  equipment  and  film 
for  recreation  and  training;  and 

(4)  living  and  working  quarters  and 
facilities. 

The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  furnishing  of  services 
and  supplies  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  at  prices  reflecting 
reasonable  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
the  expenditure  was  made. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and  bequests 
of  money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of 
other  property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests 
shall  be  d^oslted  in  the  Treasury  in  a  sepa- 
rate fund  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order 
of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Upon  the  reqfiest  of  the  Secretary  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 
contained  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  is 
intended  to  amepd,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  authorize  the  making  of  contracts  for 
research. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  a  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the 
Department  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
Each  such  report  shall  also  contain — 

( 1 )  objective  data  concerning  changing 
trends  in  education  (iijcludlng  enrollments), 
expenditures,  numbers  of  teachers  and  other 
categories  of  professional  and  related  per- 
sonnel; 

(2)  special  needs  of  critical  concern  such 
as  the  disadvantaged,  rural,  and  urban  edu- 
cation, and  progress  made  toward  the  con- 
tinuing renewal  of  education: 

(3)  the  results  and  outcomes  of  education 
and  schooling,  including  the  overall  results 
on  generally  recognized  standard  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  Institutions; 

(4)  budget  projections  for  five  years  based 
on  actual  or  anticipated  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  annual  report  Is 
issued: 

(5)  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Improvement  of  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped; and 


(6)  recommendations  with  respect  to  (A) 
the  advisory  structure  of  the  Department, 
Including  the  names  and  composition  of  ad- 
visory committees  and  councils  and  the  rela- 
tionships the  committees  and  councils  bear 
to  one  another  and  (B)  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  advisory  committees  and  similar 
data. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Secretary 
of  Education". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Welfare.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
Department  of  Education.". 

(c)  Section  5312  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out 

"(10)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"(10)  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(13)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "( 14) ";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"(12)   Secretary  of  Transportation." 

the  following: 

"  ( 13)  Secretary  of  Education.". 

(d)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out 

"(6)  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

"(6)  Under  Secretary  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare."; 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(66)  Under  Secretary  of  Education.". 

(e)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (5)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "As- 
sistant Secretaries   of  Health   and   Welfare 

(4)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(114)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Legislative  and  Public  Affairs. 

"(115)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Administrative  and  Management  Policy. 

"(116)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Evaluation  and  Planning. 

"(117)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

"  ( 1 18)  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

"(119)  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Education.". 

EXPENDITURES     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  (including  expenditures 
for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  elsewhere,  for  lawbooks, 
books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  and  print- 
ing and  binding)  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  as  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  t)e  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Department  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
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sions  of  this  Act  and  to  perform  any  other 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  upon  It  by  law. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  21.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  its  date  of  enactment. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  March  21 
and  22,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Rahall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofla- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  after  1  p.m. 
today  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  2  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kostmayer),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Ms.  Meyner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cornell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McHuGH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  60  minutes,  March  22, 
1977. 

Mr.  Bonker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Krueger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Heftel,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,610. 

Mr.  RuDD,  following  the  remarks  of 
Gary  A.  Myers  on  the  amendment  on 
H.R. 4088  today. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Derwij'ski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  John  T.  Myers. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Wampler. 


Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Burgener. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kostmayer)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Ms.    MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  KocH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Moakley  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Nolan. 
Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Ambro  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  21,  1977,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  w-ere  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  release  of  budget  authority 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  rescis- 
sion of  which  was  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  not  approved  by  the  Congress;  to 
the  Commltte  on  Appropriations. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  con- 
struction project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  finai 
regulations  for  the  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas  (impact 
aid)  for  treatment  of  payments  under  State 
equalization  programs,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 


port on  the  Department's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  the 
National  Executive  Director,  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  transmitting 
the  organization's  27th  annual  report,  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  16, 
1950,  as  amended,  and  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504  (H.  Doe.  No.  95-102);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.. 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  organi- 
zation's 24th  national  convention  and  its  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  ended  September  8, 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  16  of  Public  Law 
85-530,  together  with  a  financial  report  for 
the  9  months  ended  June  30,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
No.  95-103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustra- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COiyiMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Report  on  subdivision  to  subcommit- 
tees of  budget  totals  agreed  to  in  the  third 
conciuTent  resolution  on  the  budget  ( Senate 
Concurrent  Resoluion  10)  for  fiscal  year  1977 
(Rept.  No.  95-S5) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3437.  A  bUl  to  make  certain 
technical  and  miscellaneous  amendments  to 
provisions  relating  to  vocational  education 
contained  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1976;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-86). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  ruleXXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  5165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  that  the  protection  against  discrimi- 
nation established  by  such  act  shall  apply 
to  all  individuals  who  are  at  least  40  years  of 
age,  to  abolish  certain  Federal  mandatory  re- 
tirement requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Armed  Services,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By    Mr.    MARTIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Pbeyer,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Maoi- 
GAN,   Mr.  Sktjbitz,   Mr.  Lttken,  Mr. 
Prenzel,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.R.   5166.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
certain  food  additives  and  to  permit  the  mar- 
keting of  saccharin  until  such  an  evaluation 
can  be  made  of  it;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois: 
H.R.  5167.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
to  encourage  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  youth  camp  safety  plans  and 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.R.   5168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4481 
of   the   Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954   to 
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exempt  single  imlt  trucks  from 
use  tax;    to   the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJt.  5109.  A  bin  to  amend 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977  to  exten^ 
the  emergency  authorities 
act  and  to  provide  that  in 
stances  Industrial  use  of 
be  a  high-prlorlty  use  for 
act;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mrs.    BOOOS    (for 
Baldus,  Mr.  Bevill 
CoTTGRLiN,  Mr.  Edgar 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Ertci 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fary, 
Mr.    Fraser,    Mr.    Fret, 
TOWER,  Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr. 
Htde,  Mr.  Kn.DEE,  Mr 
Lehmak,   Mr.   Llotd 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr 
and  Mr.  Metcalfe)  : 
H.R.  6170.  A  bill  to  provide 
the   Women's   Air   Force   Servlc^ 
their  service  to  their  country 
War  n  by  deeming  such  service 
active   duty    In    the   Armed 
United  States  for  p\UT)Oses  of 
Istered  by  the  Veterans' 
the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

By  Mrs.  BOGGS  (for  hersel: 
Mr.     MrrcHELL    of 

MOAKLEY,  Mr.  MOLLOHAl  ' 

HEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
PER,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mi 
Steers,    Mr.    Stratton 
Mr.    White,    Mr 
Whitley,  Mr.  Charles 
California.  Mr.  Crarle: 
Texas.    Mr.    Wolff,    Mr 
Florida,  and  Mr 
fomla) : 
H.R.  6171.  A  bill  to  provide 
the  Women's  Air  Force  Servlc^ 
their  service  to  their  country 
War  n  by  deeming  such  service 
active   duty    In    the   Armed 
United  States  for  purposes  of 
tered  by  the  Veterans 
the  Committee  on  Veterans 
By  Mr.  BRODHEAD : 
H.R.  5172.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
which  a  veteran  has  to  use  his 
benefits;    to   the    Committee 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 
H.R.   6173.   A  bin   to  amend 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  food  additives;  to  the 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  5174.  A  bUl  to  amend 
United  States  Code,  to  provide 
elusive  remedy  against  the 
suits  based  upon  acts  or 
employees,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  the  Judlcltu^. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE 
H.R.  5175.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
Act  of  1976  to  delay  the  tei 
for  deductions  for  certain 
erty  for  conservation  purposes, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
the  recapture  of  amortization 
certain  rehabilitation 
tlfled  historic  structures  to  the 
the  deductions   exceed   otherwl^ 
straight  line  depreciation;  to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  5176.  A  bin  to  lower 
levulose  until  the  close  of 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  CORNELL: 
HJt.  5177.  A  bin  to  encourage 
ticlpatlon  in  Federal  elections 
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the  highway     Ing  Election  Day  a  national  holiday;  to  the 

Ways  and     Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  Jr.   (for 

himself,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Ander- 

Emergency  son  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 

for  3  years  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Caputo,  Mr. 

by  such  Conte,   Mr.   Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 

clrcum-  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Gil- 

gas  shall  man,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 

of  such  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pa- 

Interstate   and  nbtta,  Mr.   Pease,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 

Stump,  and  Mr.  Walgren)  : 

lerself,    Mr.         H.R.  5178.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  changes 

Clay,  Mr.     made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  the 

:  lix.  Edwards     exclusion  for  sick  pay  shaU  only  apply  to 

Mr.  Evans     taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 

At.  Fascell,     1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.    High-  By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

ItTGHEs,  Mr.         H.R.  5179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
B^NDNEss,  Mr.     Act  to  establish  certain  high  altitude  per- 
Callfornla,     formance  standards;    to  the  Committee  on 
McCloskey,     Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
r^ognltion  to         H.R.  5180.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Pilots   for     President  to  affect  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
dkiring  World     tlon  in  reorganization  plans  transmitted  to 
o  have  been     the   Congress   under    chapter   9   of   title   5, 
of   the     United   States   Code;    to   the  Committee  on 
aws  admin-     Government  Operations, 
to  By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  5181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  certain  periods  of  service  of  civilian 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  positions 
in  special  services  recreation  and  morale  pro- 
grams of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FISHER     (for   himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Htde, 
and  Mr.  Le  Pante)  : 
H.R.  5182.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  com- 
plete immunity  from  criminal,  civil,  and  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  currently  given  to 
all  foreign  diplomats  and  their  staffs  and 
rejcognitlon  to     to  establish  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
Pilots  for     lomatlc  Relations  as  the  basis  for  diplomatic 
dbrlng  World     privileges    and    immimlties    In    the    United 
o  have  been     states;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
of   the     Relations, 
adminls-  By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee : 

to  H.R.  5183.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  B\isl- 
ness  Act  to  provide  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall,  In  assisting  small  b\isl- 
ness  concerns  In  the  sale  of  materials  and 
services  to  the  Federal  Government,  give 
special  preference  to  small  business  con- 
cerns with  100  or  fewer  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  5184.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eliglblUty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hughes)  : 
HJt.  5185.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7(b)  (2) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
with  respect  to  disasters  resulting  from  oU 
spills,  fish  kills,  and  certain  sewage  or  sludge 
deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business. 

By   Mr.    JOHNSON   of   Colorado    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.   5186.  A  bill  to   amend  Public  Law 
92-314   to   authorize   appropriations   to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration   for   financial    sissistance    to   limit 
radiation  exposure  from  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings used  In  construction  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
1  he  duty  on     elgn  Commerce. 

3 1 ,  1980;  By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma : 

Means.  H.R.    5187.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Social 

Security  Act  to  provide  for  nondlscrlmlna- 

greater  par-     tory  reimbursement  practices  of  the  Social 

3y  deslgnat-     Security  Administration  In  connection  with 
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utilization  review  of  Medicare  patients  and 
to  provide  for  fair  reimbursement  for  car- 
rying out  such  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5188.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  Individuals  to  de- 
duct all  expenses  for  their  medical  car«, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5189.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  approved  October  4,  1976, 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  cancellation  of  certain  student 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  5190.  A  bUl  to  amend  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  an  exemption 
from  the  definition  of  Income,  for  all  per- 
sons so  eligible  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  93-483;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5191.  A  bin  providing  that  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  transportation  expenses 
between  a  taxpayer's  residence  and  place 
of  work  shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  Revenue  Ruling  76-453;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina) : 
H.R.  5192.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  emergency 
feed  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Cornwell,  Mr. 
Cotter,  and  Mr.  Ertel)  : 
H.R.  5193.  A  bUl  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  Income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Railsback)  : 
H.R.  5194.  A  bill  to  establish  requirements 
for  notification  of  Congress  before  the  closure 
of,  or  significant  reduction  in  force  at,  a  mili- 
tary installation  is  carried  out;  and  to  provide 
Congress,  for  5  consecutive  years  following 
the  closure  of  or  significant  reduction  In 
force  at  a  military  installation,  an  analysis 
of  the  cost  savings  and  efficiencies  achieved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Hollen- 
BECK,  Mr.   Hanley,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see,  Mr.   Steiger,  Mr.   Sawyer,   Mr. 
Railsback,      Mr.      Marlenee,      Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr. 
PURSELL,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn,  and  Mr.  StaMgeland)  : 
H.R.  5195.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Finance    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moak- 

ley,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Ichord,    Mr. 

Richmond,     Mr.     Beilenson,     Mr. 

Pease,  Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 

Dicks,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.   Panetta, 

Mr.    Ertel,    Mr    Walgren    and    Mr. 

Traxler)  : 

H.R.  5196.  A  bill  to    amend  section  18  of 

the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;   to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  the  standard 
for  regulating  food  additives  found  to  in- 
duce cancer  in  man  or  animal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pritchabd,    Mr.    AuCoin,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Burgener, 
and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 
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H.R.  5198.  A  bin  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  affairs. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  6199.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  emergency  drought  assistance  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Inerior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 
MERMAN,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  Mr.  Rahall,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jaot)  : 
H.R.  5200.  A  bill  to  Offset  the  human  and 
economic  hardships  created  by  critical  short- 
ages of  energy  supplies  of  unusually  severe 
weather  conditions;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  5201.  A  bill  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ment preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of,  or  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  applica- 
tion of,  certain  Federal  laws  allowing  employ- 
ment preference  to  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.       

By  Mrs.  MEYNER: 
H.R.  5202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  farm  vehicles 
and  soil  and  water  conservation  vehicles  from 
the  highway  use  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  5203.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  in  order  to  suspend 
until  the  close  of  December  31,  1978,  the 
duty  on  certain  field  glasses,  opera  glasses, 
binoculars  and  other  telescopes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  credit  against  Income  tax  if  a  taxpayer,  his 
spoxise,  or  any  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  is 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  D'Amours)  : 
H.R.  5205.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  public  moneys,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  5206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  provide  that  a  creditor  may 
not  be  held  civilly  liable  under  the  act  If 
the  creditor  is  In  substantial  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Finance    and    Urban 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

H.R.  5207.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  to  take  other 
actions  to  Insiire  the  implementations  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  5208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  permit  any 
Federal  officer  or  employee  to  waive  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  portion  of  his/her  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5209.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  reduced  retire- 
ment annuity  for  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
remains  in  office  after  becoming  70  years  of 
age;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  6210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EMiatY) : 
HJl.  5211.  A  bill  to  provide  recognition  to 
the  Women's  Air  Force  Service  Pilots  for  their 
service  to  their  country  during  World  War 
II  by  deeming  such  service  to  have  been  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,   Mr.  Cornell,   Mr. 
DiGGS,   Mr.  Downey,   Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  MrrcHELL 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.    Nolan,    Mr.    Pattison    of   New 
York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Sche- 
uer)  : 
H.R.  6212.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive  program   of   employment  services   and 
opportunities    for    middle-aged    and    older 
Americans;    Jointly,    to    the    committees    on 
Education  and  Labor,   and  Post  Office   and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  6213.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive  program   of   employment   services   and 
opportunities    for    middle-aged    and    older 
Americans;    Jointly,    to   the   Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  St  GERMAIN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Reuss)  : 

H.R.  5214.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of 

the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;   to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.     Gradison.     Mr.     Horton,     Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Jenbitte,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Madigan,   Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.   Mikva, 
Mr.    MooRHEAD    of    California,    Mr. 
Quie,   Mr.  Rostenkowski,   and   Mr. 
Walker)  : 
H.R.  5215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  further 
encourage  Industrial   safety,  and   for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  5216.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins  of   Illinois,    Mr.   Corrada,   Mr. 
Derwinski,       Mr.       Downey,       Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Magxtire,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,   Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    Patterson    of 
California,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy- 
bal,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.  6217.  A  bill  to  establish  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Individuals  over  40 
years  of  age  under  a  nationwide  program  for 
full  employment  and  balanced  growth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 


Flood,  Mr.  Le  Fante,  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  ) : 
H.R.  5218.  A  bin  to  provide  meaningful  and 
productive  work  for  the  Nation's  youths,  and 
to  provide  comprehensive  Job  counseling  and 
placement  services  for  youths,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.R.  5219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  hearing 
aids  and  eyeglass  lenses  (and  relaited  exami- 
nations) ,  and  dentures,  among  the  items  and 
services  for  which  payment  may  be  made  un- 
der the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Krebs) : 
H.R.  5220.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and 
optometrists  to  practice  in  physician  "short- 
age areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Sebelius,  and 
Mr.  Cavanaugh)  : 
H.R.  5221.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  George  W.  Norrls  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.    Carney,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Conte,    Mr.    Downey,    Mr.    Drinan, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.    Hawkins,   Ms.   Holtzman,   Mr. 
Jenrette,      Mr.      Kostmayer,      Mr. 
Krebs,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Meyner,  and 
Mr.  Mikva)  : 
H.R.  5222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
an  opportunity  to  disapprove  proposed  trans- 
fers from  the  recipient  country  to  another 
country  of  defense  articles  or  related  train- 
ing or  other  defense  services  supplied  by  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ftthian, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.   Rangel, 
Mr.      Roe,      Mr.      Rosenthal,     Mr. 
Scheuer,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Steers, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr. 
Weaver)  : 
H.R.  5223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
an  opportunity  to  disapprove  proposed  trans- 
fers from  the  recipient  country  to  another 
country  of  defense  articles  or  related  training 
or   other   defense   services   supplied   by   the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  5224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
persons  injured  by  certain  criminal  acts  and 
omissions,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  622B.  A  bill  to  permit  the  marketing 
of  saccharin  with  labeling  warning  of  evi- 
dence of  its  risk  to  health;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waxman)  : 
H.R.  5226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act  of  1971  to  extend 
the  protection  against  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment to  individuals  who  are  over  64  years 
of  age,  and  to  make  unlawful  those  seniority 
systems  and  employee  benefit  plans  which 
require  the  retirement  of  individuals  who  are 
40  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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'       By    Mr.    WHITEHX7RST 
Mr.     Badham,     Mr. 
BATTCtrs,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr 
CoRNWELL,  Mr.  CoughIin 
Daniel,  Mr.  Emery,  M 
Mr.    Fauntboy,    Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Plynt, 
Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  5227.  A  blli  to  give  the 
Administration  greater  dlscretlejn 
trol  of  food  additives;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerfce 
*  By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  ( " 

LoTT,  Mr.  LujAN,   Mr. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  John  ' 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  SMrrn  of 
Charles  Wilson  of 
Charles  H.  Wilson  ol 
H.R.  5228.  A  bill  to  give  the 
Administration  greater  dlscretl(^ 
trol  of  food  additives;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.J.  Res.  332.  Joint  resolutloi  i 
National  Coaches'  Day;  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI 
H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolutlo^i 
the  publication  of  economic 
tlstics  for  Americans  of  Ba! 
or  descent;  Jointly,  to  the 
ucatlon  and  Labor,  and  Post 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.J.   Res.   334.   Joint  resolution 
that  the  Congressional  Medal 
vlously  awarded  to  D.  Mary 
In  1865  be  restored  to  her;  to 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Mlssotirl 
self,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr 
wards  of  Oklahoma, 
hardt) : 
H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution 
an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  with  respect  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By   Mr.    COLEMAN    (for 
BuRLisoN  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr 
Young  of  Missouri) : 
H.   Con.   Res.    164.   Concurrent 
providing  for  the  printing  of 
les  of  memorial  addresses 
Congress  In  tribute  to  Jerry  L 
Committee  on  House 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself 

NtTNZIO,     Mr.     BtJRKE 

setts,  Mr.  Delaney, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Oiaimo, 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Patten 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Wydler)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   165.  Concurrent 
relative  to  rights  of  Ukralnlar 
the  Committee  on  Internatlor  il 
By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  hims<  If 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ottincer, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Blotin 
TERSON  of  California 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  WalgrJn 
MAYER,    Mr.    Panetta, 
Mr.  Ndc,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  M 
Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Brodhead.   Mr.   Kildee 
MAS,     Mr.     Hannafori 

WiRTH)  : 

H.  Con.   Res.    166.  Concurre 
reaffirming  the  commitment  o 
States  to  obtain  full   compliance 
human  rights  provisions  of  the 
cords  and  to  prees  (for  global 
to  human  rights;  to  the 
ternatlonal  Relations. 
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By  Mr.  PRESSLER; 
H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  favor 
of  diverting  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  funds 
which  would  othervirtse  be  appropriated  for 
foreign  military  assistance  each  year  and  us- 
ing such  funds  instead  to  Improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  social  security  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Levitas, 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Ebtel,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota : 
H.  Res.  412.  Resolution  amending  clause  7 
of  rule  XIII  of  the  rules  of  the  House;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steed,    Mr.    Hanley,    Mr.    Fascell, 
Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Mc- 
Kinney,   Mr.   AuCoiN,   Mr.   Hefner, 
Mr.    Hightower,    Mr.    Lagomarsino, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr.    Thone,    Mr. 
WHiTEHtaRST,      Mr.      Ireland,      Mr. 
Oradison,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.  Le   Fante,  Mrs.   Smith   of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Kindness)  : 
H.  Res.  413.  Resolution  amending  clause  7 
of  rule  xni  of  the  rules  of  the  House;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steed,    Mr.    Sisk,    Mr.    Murphy    of 
IlHnois,   Mr.   Pike,   Mr.   Teague,   Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of    California,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr. 
Coughlin,     Mr.      Cavanaugh,     Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 
H.  Res.  414.  Resolution  amending  clause  7 
of  rule  xril  of  the  rules  of  the  House;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mrs.    MEYNER    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Edgar,   Mr.    Murphy    of   New   York, 
Mr.     Metcalfe,     Mr.     Fraser,     Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.   Krebs,   Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.  Mit- 
chell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Patfison  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,     Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr.     Rich- 
mond, Ms.  Keys.  Mr.  Jenrette,  Ms. 
Mikulski,   Mr.   Weiss,   Mr.   Roybal, 
Mr.    Bedell,    and    Mr.    Edwards    of 
California) : 
H.    Res.    415.    Resolution    applauding    the 
courageous    efforts    of    the    Women's    Peace 
Movement  to  end  the  tragic  sectarian  vio- 
lence In  Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By    Mrs.    MEYNER    (for    herself,    Mr. 
MncvA,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Solarz, 
Mr.   Lehman,    Mr.   Brown   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Stark,   and  Mr.  Quie)  : 
H.    Res.    416.    Resolution    applauding    the 
courageous    efforts    of    the    Women's    Peace 
Movement  to  end  the  tragic  sectarian  vio- 
lence In  Northern  Ireland;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUEB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.    Danielson,    Mr.    Devine,    Mr. 


Eckhardt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  CallfOTnla, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Gudger, 
Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr.    Harkin,    Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana) : 
H.  Res.  417.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Population;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Qotllen, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Shus- 
TER,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
"^  Steed,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Thomp- 

son, Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr.  Wiggins)  : 
H.  Res.  418.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Population;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.  Res.  419.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Population;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  5229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eblnger 
Electronics,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
H.R.  5230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  In 
Bang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

62.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Arthur  J.  Herrlmann,  Jr.,  West  Warwick, 
R.I.,  relative  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  program  for  cleaning  up  mu- 
nicipal discharge,  which  was  referred;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HJt.  4250 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
Strike  out  all  language  which  follows  the 
enacting  clause  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following  language : 

TITLE  I— PROTECTION  OF  ECONOMIC 
RIGHTS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  In  clause  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  (4)  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  strike  or  refusal  to  perform  serv- 
ices or  any  Inducement  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  any  employer  primarily  engaged  In 
the  construction  Industry  on  the  site  to 
strike  or  refuse  to  perform  services  at  the 
site  of  the  construction,  alteration,  painting, 
or  repair  of  a  building,  structure,  or  other 
work  and  directed  at  any  of  several  em- 
ployers who  are  in  the  construction  Industry 
and  are  Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  ventures  or 
In  the  relationship  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors In  such  construction,  alteration, 
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painting,  or  repair  at  such  site:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  In  the  above  proviso 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  a  strike  or  re- 
fusal to  perform  services  or  any  Inducement 
of  any  Individual  employed  by  any  person  to 
strike  or  refuse  to  perform  services  in  fur-  • 
therance  of  a  labor  dispute,  unlawful  under 
this  Act  or  In  violation  of  an  existing  collec- 
tive bargaining  contract,  relating  to  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  working  conditions  of 
employees  employed  at  such  site  by  any  of 
such  employers,  and  the  issues  in  dispute  in- 
volve a  labor  organization  which  Ls  represent- 
ing the  employees  of  an  employer  at  the  site 
who  is  not  engaged  primarily  in  the  construc- 
tion Industrj':  Provided  further,  Except  as 
provided  In  the  above  provisos  nothing  herein^ 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  any  act  or  con- 
duct which  was  or  may  have  bfeen  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  this  subsection:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  nothing  In  the  above  pro- 
visos, fhall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  act 
which  was  not  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  existing 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  provisos: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the  above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  pick- 
eting, threatening  to  picket,  or  causing  to 
be  picketed,  any  employer  where  an  object 
thereof  Is  the  removal  or  exclusion  from  the 
site  of  any  employee  on  the  ground  of  sex, 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  or  be- 
cause of  the  membership  or  nonmembershlp 
of  any  employee  In  any  labor  organization: 
Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  the  above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  pick- 
eting, threatening  to  picket,  or  causing  to  be 
picketed,  any  employer  where  an  object 
thereof  is  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an 
employer  to  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee, or  to  discriminate  against  an  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  whom  membership  In 
a  labor  organization  has  been  denied  or  ter- 
minated on  some  ground  other  than  his 
failure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  the 
-Initiation  fees  uniformly  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  acquiring  or  retaining  membership, 
or  to  exclude  any  labor  organization  on  the 
ground  that  such  labor  organization  Is  not 
affiliated  with  a  national  or  International 
labor  organization  which  represents  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  at  the  common  site: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the  above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any 
attempt  by  a  labor  organization  to  require 
an  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with  any 
labor  organization  presently  prohibited  by 
paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (b) :  Provided 
further.  That  if  a  labor  organization  engages 
In  picketing  for  an  object  described  In  para- 
graph (7)  of  subsection  (b)  and  there  has 
been  filed  a  petition  under  subsection  (c)  of 
section  9,  and  a  charge  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  10,  the  Board  shall  conduct  an 
election  and  certify  the  results  thereof  within 
fourteen  calendar  days  from  the  filing  of 
the  later  of  the  petition  and  the  charge: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the  above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any 
picketing  of  a  common  situs  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  force,  require,  or  persuade  any 
person  to  cease  or  refrain  from  using,  selling, 
purchasing,  handling,  transporting,  specify- 
ing. Installing,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  the 
products  or  systems  of  any  other  producer, 
processor,  or  manufacturer.  In  determining 
whether  several  employers  who  are  In  the 
construction  Industry  are  Jointly  engaged  as 
Joint  venturers  at  any  site,  ownership  or 
control  of  such  site  by  a  single  person  shall 
not  be  controlling". 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  where  a  State  law 
requires  separate  bids  and  direct  awards  to 
employers  for  construction,  the  various  con- 
tractors awarded  contracts  In  accordance 
with  such  applicable  State  law  shall  not  for 


the  purposes  of  the  third  proviso  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  be  considered  Joint  venturers  or  in 
the  relationship  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors with  each  other  or  with  the  State 
or  loc.ll  authority  awarding  such  contracts 
at  the  common  site  of  the  construction. 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  Act,  any  employer  at  a  common 
construction  site  may  bring  an  action  for 
iujuuctive  relief  under  section  301  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
141)  to  enjoin  any  strike  or  picketing  at  a 
common  situs  in  breach  of  a  no-strUce  clause 
of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  relating 
to  an  Lisue  wtlch  Is  subject  to  final  and  bind- 
ing arbitration  or  other  method  of  final 
settlement  of  disputes  as  provided  In  the 
agreement. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  the  third  proviso  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  at  the  site  of 
the  construction,  alteration,  painting,  or 
repair  of  a  building,  structure,  or  other  work 
involving  residential  structures  of  three  resi- 
dential levels  or  less  constructed  by  an  em- 
ployer who  in  the  last  taxable  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  in  which  the  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection  is  made  had, 
in  his  own  capacity  or  with  or  through  any 
other  person,  a  gross  volume  of  construction 
business  of  $9,500,000  or  less,  adjusted  an- 
nually as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  based  upon  the  revisions  of  the  Price 
Index  for  New  One  Family  Houses  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  If  the  employer 
within  10  days  of  being  served  with  the  notice 
required  by  subsection  (g)(2)(A)  of  tV;ls 
section  notifies  each  labor  organization  which 
served  that  notice  in  an  affidavit  that  he  sat- 
isfies the  requirements  set  forth  in  this 
subsection.". 

(c)  Section  8(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  present  section  8(g) 
as  section  8(g)(1),  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  A  labor  organization  before  en- 
gaging In  activity  permitted  by  the  third 
proviso  at  ttte  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  provide  prior 
written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike,  picket  or 
to  refuse  to  perform  services  of  not  less  than 
ten  days  to  all  unions  and  the  employers 
and  the  general  contractor  at  the  site  and 
to  any  national  or  International  labor  or- 
ganization of  which  the  labor  organization 
Involved  Is  an  affiliate  and  to  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Commit- 
tee: Provided.  That  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  days  from  transmittal  of 
such  notice  the  labor  organization  may  en- 
gage In  activities  permitted  by  the  third 
proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  if  the  national 
or  International  labor  organization  of  which 
the  labor  organization  Involved  Is  an  affiliate 
gives  notice  In  writing  authorizing  such 
action  provided  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  n  hereof  does  not  disap- 
prove and  notify  the  labor  organization  of 
Its  disapproval  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
said  ten  days,  in  which  event  such  strike, 
picketing  or  refusal  to  perform  services 
shall  be  postponed  at  lesist  thirty  days  to 
give  time  to  the  parties  involved  to  reconcile 
their  differences  or  dispute  by  collective  bar- 
gaining, with  such  assistance  as  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  may  provide;  Provided 
further,  That  authorization  of  such  action  by 
the  national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  not  render  it  subject  to  criminal 
or  civil  liability  arising  from  activities,  no- 
tice of  which  was  given  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph,  unless  such  authorization  is 
given  with  actual  knowledge  that  the  picket- 
ing is  to  be  willfully  used  to  achieve  an  un- 
lawful purpose. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  site  which 
Is  located  at  any  military  facility  or  Installa- 


tion of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  which 
Is  located  at  a  facility  or  installation  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment If  a  major  purpose  of  such  facility  or 
Installation  Is  or  will  be  the  development, 
production,  testing,  firing  or  launching  of 
munitions,  weapons,  missiles,  or  space  vehi- 
cles, prior  written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike 
or  to  refuse  to  perform  services,  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  shall  be  given  by  the  labor 
organization  Involved  to  the  Federal  MedU- 
tlon  and  Conciliation  Service,  to  any  State 
or  territorial  agency  established  to  mediate 
and  conciliate  disputes  within  the  State  or 
territory  where  such  site  Is  located,  to  the 
several  employers  who  are  Jointly  engaged 
at  such  site,  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
or  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  the  particular  facil- 
ity or  installation,  and  to  any  national  or 
International  labor  organization  of  which 
the  labor  organization  Involved  Is  an  affiliate. 

"(C)  The  notice  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  above  are  In  addition 
to  and  not  In  lieu  of  the  notice  requirements 
prescribed  by  section  8(d)  of  the  Act.". 

Sec.  102.  The  amendments  made  by  tills 
title  shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  except  (l)  with 
respect  to  all  construction  work  having  a 
gross  value  of  $5,000,000  or  less  which  was 
contracted  for  and  on  which  work  had  ac- 
tually started  on  April  l.  1977,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  such  effective  date,  and  (2) 
with  respect  to  all  construction  work  having 
a  gross  value  of  more  than  $5,000,000  which 
was  contracted  for  and  on  which  work  had 
actually  started  on  April  l,  1977,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  two 
years  after  such  effective  date. 

TITLE  II— CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Construction  Industry  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  legal  framework  for  collective 
bargaining  In  the  construction  Industry  Is  In 
need  of  revision;  and  that  an  enhanced  role 
for  national  labor  organizations  and  national 
contractor  associations  working  as  a  group 
Is  needed  to  minimize  instability,  conflict, 
and  distortions,  to  assure  that  problems  of 
collective-bargaining  structure,  productivity 
and  manpower  development  are  construc- 
tively approached  by  contractors  and  unions 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit 
the  flexibility  and  variations  that  appro- 
priately exist  among  localities,  crafts,  and 
branches  of  the  Industry. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  more  viable  and  practical  struc- 
ture for  collective  bargaining  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  by  establishing  proced- 
ures for  negotiations  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  interference  in  the  free  collec- 
tive-bargaining process. 

CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY    COLLECTIVE    BARGAIN- 
ING   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  a  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Committee. 
The  Committee  members  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows: 

(1)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  individuals  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  affiliation  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  employers  engaged  in  col- 
lective bargaining  In  the  construction 
Industry. 

(2)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  individuals  quali- 
fied bv  experience  and  affiliation  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  the  standard  national  labor 
organizations  in  the  construction  Industry. 

(3)  Up    to   three   members   shall    be   ap- 
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pointed   by  the  President  fro^i 
dlviduals  qualified  by  training 
to  represent  the  public  Interest 
shall    be    designated    by    him 
Chairman. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  4x  officio. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Fede-al  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  ex  ot  iclo 
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tie 
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The  employer,  labor,   and  puljUc 
shall    be  appointed  by  the 
consultation  with  representatljre 
management  organizations  In 
whose   members   are   engaged 
bargaining  .  Any  alternate 
be  appointed  shall  be  appolnte( 
manner  as  regular  members, 
tlonal   meeting  of  the  Comml 
heiri  «t  the  call  of  the  Chalrnjan 
there   shall   be  in   attendance 
members  qualified  to  represent 
of  employers,  five  members  qualified 
sent  the  viewpoint  of  labor 
and  one  member  qualified  to 
public  interest.  All  actions  of 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Chairman 
tlvQ  Director  on  behalf  of  the 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
such  staff  as  is  appropriate  to 
Committee's  functions  under 
with  the   approval  of  the 
appoint  an  Executive  Director. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  wi 
to  the  provisions  of  section 
United  States  Code,  promulgate 
and  regulations  as  may  be 
proprlate  to  carry  out  the 
title  including  the  designation 
national   construction   labor 
and  "national  construction 
clatlons"  qualified  to  partlclpat 
cedures  set  forth  in  this  title. 

NOTICE  KEQUIREMENT 

Sec.  204.  (a)   In  addition  to 
ments  of  any  other  law, 
(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela 
amended,  where  there  is  in 
tlve  bargaining  agreement 
ees  in  the  construction  industr  / 
local  construction  labor 
er  subordinate  body  affiliated 
ard   national    construction 
tlon,  or  between  a  standard 
structlon    labor   organization 
an  employer  or  association  of 
the    construction    Industry, 
shall  terminate  or  modify  such 
or  the  terms  or  conditions 
serving   a   written   notice    of 
termination    or    modification 
and   manner  prescribed   by   the 
effective  sixty  days  prior  to 
date  thereof,  or  In  the  event 
bargaining   agreement   contains 
tlon  date,  sixty  days  prior  to  tl 
proposed  to  make  such  terminal 
fication.  The  notice  required  by 
tlon  shall  be  served  as  follows: 

(1)  A  local  construction     . 
tlon  or  other  subordinate  body 
a  standard  national  constructlor 
nization  shall  serve  notice 
tlonal  organization. 

(2)  An  employer  or  local 
employers  shall  serve  such 
national    construction 
tlons  with  which  the  employer  o 
is  affiliated.  An  employer  or  loca 
of  employers,  which  is  not 
national    construction 
tlon  shall  serve  such  notice 
mlttee. 

(3)  Standard  national 
organizations     and     national 
contractor  associations  shall 
tlce  upon   the   Committee   with 
termination  or  modification  of 
which  they  are  directly  parties. 
The   parties    shall    continue    In 
and   effect,   without   resorting 
lockout,  all  the  terms  and 
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existing  collective  bargaining  agreement  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  notice  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  is  given  or  until 
the  expiration  of  such  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  whichever  occurs  later. 

(b)  Standard  national  construction  labor 
organizations  and  national  construction 
contractor  associations  shall  furnish  forth- 
with to  the  Committee  copies  of  all  notices 
served  upon  them  as  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  prescribe  the 
form  and  manner  and  other  requirements 
relating  to  the  submission  of  the  notices  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

ROLE  OF  THE  COMMnTEE  AND  NATIONAL  LABOR 
AND  EMPLOYER  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  committee  has 
received  notice  pursuant  to  section  204  and 
a  written  request  for  Its  assistance  from  any 
Interested  party  to  the  dispute.  It  shall  take 
Jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  and  it  may  do  so 
with  or  without  the  request  or  suggestion  of 
any  interested  party,  by  transmitting  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  signatory  labor  organization 
or  organizations  and  the  association  or  asso- 
ciations of  employers  directly  party  to  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  during  the 
ninety-day  period  which  includes  and  Im- 
mediately precedes  the  later  of:  (1)  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  giving  of  notice 
under  section  204(a);  or  (2)  whichever  Is 
applicable,  (A)  the  thirtieth  day  following 
the  expiration  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  or  (B)  ^he  thirtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  proposed  for  termination  or 
modification  of  such  agreement. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  take  such  Ju- 
risdiction in  accordance  with  the  standards 
set  forth  in  section  206.  When  the  Commit- 
tee has  taken  J\irlsdlctlon  under  this  section, 
it  shall  in  o'rder  to  facilitate  a  peaceful  vol- 
untary resolution  of  the  matter  and  the 
avoidance  of  future  disputes:  (1)  refer  such 
matter  to  voluntary  national  craft  or  branch 
boards  or  other  appropriate  organizations 
established  In  accordance  with  section  207; 
(2)  meet  with  Interested  parties  and  take 
other  appropriate  action  to  assist  the  parties; 
or  (3)  take  the  action  provided  for  in  both 
preceding  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. At  any  time  after  the  taking  of  Ju- 
risdiction, the  Committee  may  continue  to 
meet  with  interested  parties  as  provided 
herein. 

(c)  When  the  Committee  has  taken  Ju- 
risdiction within  the  ninety-day  period  spec- 
ified In  this  section  over  a  matter  relating 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement  In- 
volving construction  work  between:  (1)  any 
standard  national  construction  labor  orga- 
nization, or  any  local  construction  labor  or- 
ganization or  other  subordinate  body  affili- 
ated with  any  standard  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization,  and  (2)  any  em- 
ployer or  association  of  employers,  notwith- 
standing any  other  law.  no  such  party  may, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
ninety-day  period  specified  in  this  subsec- 
tion, engage  in  any  strike  or  lockout,  or  the 
continuing  thereof,  unless  the  Committee 
sooner  releases  its  Jurisdiction. 

(d)  When  the  Committee  receives  any  no- 
tice required  by  section  204  It  is  directed  to 
request  in  writing  at  any  time  during  the 
ninety-day  period  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  participation  in  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  standard  national  construction 
labor  organizations  with  which  the  local  con- 
struction labor  organizations  or  other  sub- 
ordinate bodies  are  affiliated  and  the  national 
construction  contractor  associations  with 
which  the  employers  or  local  employer  asso- 
ciations are  affiliated. 

(e)  In  any  matters  as  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee takes  Jurisdiction  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  makes  a  referral  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  no 
new  collective  bargaining  agreement  or  re- 


vision of  any  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  a  local  construction  labor 
organization  or  other  subordinate  body  afill- 
ated  with  the  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization,  and  an  employer  or  em- 
ployer association  shall  be  of  any  force  or 
effect  unless  such  new  agreement  or  revision 
Is  approved  in  writing  by  the  standard  na- 
tional construction  labor  organization  with 
which  the  local  labor  organization  or  other 
subordinate  body  is  affiliated.  Prior  to  such 
approval  the  parties  shall  make  no  change  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  employment.  The 
Committee  may  at  any  time  suspend  or  ter- 
minate the  operation  of  this  subsection  as  to 
any  matter  previously  referred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  No  standard  national  construction  la- 
bor organization  or  national  construction 
contractor  association  shall  incur  any  crim- 
inal or  civil  liability,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  actions  or  omissions  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  Committee  for  Its  participation 
in  collective  bargaining  negotiations,  or  the 
approval  or  refusal  to  approve  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  under  this  title:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  immunity  shall  not  Insulate 
from  civil  or  criminal  liability  a  standard 
national  construction  labor  organization  or 
national  construction  contractor  association 
when  It  performs  an  act  under  this  statute 
to  willfully  achieve  a  purpose  which  It  knows 
to  be  unlawful:  Provided  further,  That  a 
standard  labor  organization  shall  not  by  vir- 
tue of  the  performance  of  its  duties  under 
this  Act  be  deemed  the  representative  of  any 
affected  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  or  become  a  party  to  or  bear  any  liability 
under  any  agreement  it  approves  pursuant  to 
Its  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  Committee  to  modify  any 
existing  or  proposed  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

STANDARDS   FOR   COMMITTEE   ACTION 

Sec.  206.  The  Committee  shall  take  action 
under  section  205  in  order  to — 

(1)  facilitate  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  industry.  Improvements  In  the 
structiu-e  of  such  bargaining,  agreements 
covering  more  appropriate  geographical  areas, 
or  agreements  more  accurately  reflecting  the 
conditions  of  various  branches  of  the  Indus- 
try; 

(2)  promote  stability  of  employment  and 
economic  growth  in  the  construction  indus- 
try; 

(3)  encourage  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments embodying  appropriate  expiration 
dates; 

(4)  promote  prtictices  consistent  with  ap- 
propriate i^prenticeship  training  and  skill 
level  differentials  among  the  various  crafts 
or  branches: 

(5)  promote  volimtary  procedures  for  dis- 
pute settlement;  or 

(6)  otherwise  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

OTHER   FTTNCnONS   OF  THE   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  promote 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  voluntary  na- 
tional craft  or  branch  boards  or  other  appro- 
priate organizations  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  one  or  more  standard  national  con- 
struction labor  organizations  and  one  or 
more  national  construction  contractor  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
seek  resolution  of  local  labor  disputes  and 
review  collective-bargaining  policies  and  de- 
velopments in  the  particular  craft  or  branch 
of  the  construction  industry  involved.  Such 
boards,  or  other  appropriate  organizations, 
may  engage  in  such  other  activities  relating 
to  collective  bargaining  as  their  members 
shall  mutually  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  including  those  Intended 
to  assist  in  the  negotiations  of  collective- 
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bargaining  agreements  in  the  construction 
industry;  to  facilitate  area  bargaining  struc- 
tures; to  improve  productivity,  manpower 
development,  and  training;  to  promote  sta- 
bility of  employment  and  appropriate  dlffer- 
entlaJs  among  branches  of  the  industry;  to 
improve  dispute  settlement  procedures;  and 
to  provide  for  the  equitable  determination  of 
wages  and  benefits.  The  Committee  may  make 
other  suggestions,  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
relating  to  collective  bargaining  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  This  title  shall  apply  only  to 
activities  affecting  commerce  as  defined  in 
sections  2(6)  and  2(7)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  services  without  the  em- 
ployee's consent,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
title  be  construed  to  make  the  quitting  of 
labor  by  an  Individual  employee  an  illegal 
act;  nor  shall  any  court  issue  any  process  to 
compel  the  performance  by  an  individual 
employee  of  such  labor  or  services,  without 
the  employee's  consent;  nor  shall  the  quit- 
ting of  labor  by  an  employee  or  employees 
in  good  faith  because  of  abnormally  dan- 
gerous conditions  for  work  at  the  place  of 
employment  of  such  employee  or  employees 
be  deemed  a  strike  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  fulfill  any 
obligation  imposed  by  this  title  on  any  la- 
bor organization,  employer,  or  association 
of  employers  shall  be  remediable  only  by  a 
civU  action  for  equitable  relief  brought  by 
the  Committee  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  direct  that  the 
approplrate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  be 
petitioned  to  enforce  any  provision  of  this 
title.  No  court  shall  issue  any  order  under 
section  205(c)  prohibiting  anv  strike,  lock- 
out, or  the  continuing  thereof,  for  any  pe- 
riod beyond  the  ninety-day  period  specified 
in  section  205(a). 

(e)  The  findings,  decisions,  and  actions  of 
the  Committee  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be 
held  unlawful  and  set  aside  only  where  they 
are  found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  in 
excess  of  its  delegated  powers,  or  contrary  to 
a  specific  requirement  of  this  title. 

(f)  Sevice  of  members  or  alternate  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  be  utilized  with- 
out regard  to  section  666(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code.  Such  individuals  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  special  Government  em- 
ployees on  days  in  which  they  perform  serv- 
ices for  the  Committee. 

(g)  In  granting  appropriate  relief  under 
this  title  the  Jurisdiction  of  United  States 
courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  23 
1932  (29U.S,C.  101). 

(h)  The  Committee  may  make  studies 
and  gather  data  with  respect  to  matters 
which  may  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  subchap- 
ter 11  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Committee  shall  not 
be  required  to  conduct  any  hearings.  Any 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  shaU 
be  conducted  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(J)  Except  as  provided  herein,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(k)  In  all  clvU  actions  under  this  title, 
attorneys  appointed  by  the  Secretary  may 
represent  the  Committee  (except  as  provided 
in  section  518(a)   of  title  28,  United  States 


Code),  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 


coordination 
Sec.  209.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  other  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Government  shall  provide,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
piu-poses  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Committee  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  shall  regularlv 
consult  and  coordinate  their  activities  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  Other  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Committee  and  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  in  order  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

definitions 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  terms  "^abor  dispute", 
"employer",  "employee",  "labor  organiza- 
tion", "person",  "construction",  "lockout", 
and  "strike"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947,  as  amended. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  title  the  term  "Com- 
mittee" means  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  established 
by  section  203  of  this  title. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  211.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  rp- 
mainder  of  this  title  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  212.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

EXPIRATION    DATE     AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  This  title  shall  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1982. 

(b)  No  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  at  one- 
year  intervals  thereafter,  the  Committee  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  full  report  of  its  activities  under  this  title 
during  the  preceding  year. 

(c)  No  later  than  June  30,  1982,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  full  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  this  title  together  with  recommenda- 
tions, including  a  recommendation  as  to 
whether  this  title  should  be  extended  beyond 
the  expiration  date  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  any  other  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  the  Committee 
deems  appropriate. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  Rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  10.  1977,  page  7088)  : 

H.R.  451.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  based  on  affectional  or 
sexual  preference  In:  (1)  public  accommoda- 
tions; (2)  public  facilities;  (3)  public  edu- 
cation; (4)  federally  assisted  opportunities; 
(5)  equal  employment  opportunities;  (6) 
housing;  and  (7)  educational  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance. 

H.R.  452.  January  4, 1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Estab- 
lishes a  system  of  svu-vey  and  certification, 
rate-setting  and  audit,  and  general  regula- 
tion of  long-term  care  facilities  under  the 
Medicaid  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Creates  a  system  of  patient  need  assess- 


ment in  order  to  determine  the  appropriate- 
ness of  and  the  initial  or  continued  need 
for  post-hospital  home  health  services,  or 
intermediate  health  care  services. 

H.R.  453.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Titles  XVin  (Medicare)  and  XIX  (Medicaid 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  applicable  to  home 
health  services  under  such  titles. 

Establishes  a  Home  Health  Patient  Om- 
budsman in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Increases  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  for  congregate  housing  under 
the  United  States  Hoxising  Act  of  1937. 

HJl.  464.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requires,  under  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act,  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  pay  Interest  at  an  annual  rate 
of  at  least  12  percent  on  any  payment  which 
is  overdue  by  more  than  two  weeks  on  a 
contract  with  a  small-business  concern. 

H.R.  455.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Permits  postage-free  mailing 
of  correspondence  to  any  Member  of  Congress 
by  residents  of  the  State  or  district  repre- 
sented by  such  Member  which  is  sent  to  the 
Member's  official  business  address. 

H.R.  456.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Postal  Revenue 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  abolish 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judlcl,al  Salaries. 

H.R.  457.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish  a  minimum 
one-year  period  with  respect  to  a  Presiden- 
tial suspension  of  an  air  carrier's  right  to 
engage  in  foreign  air  transportation  with  a 
country  which  has  been  determined  to  be 
aiding  or  abetting  a  terrorist  group  which 
uses  the  Illegal  seizure  of  aircraft  as  an  In- 
strument of  policy.  Removes  the  present  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  suspend  the  right 
of  an  air  carrier  to  engage  in  air  transporta- 
tion with  a  country  which  maintains  air 
service  with  a  country  determined  to  be 
engaging  in  such  activity.  Sets  forth  criminal 
penalties  for  violation  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  458.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Requires 
review  of  Federal  programs  to  determine  If 
they  warrant  continuation.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  such  review  of  the  programs 
covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Requires  Con- 
gress to  make  such  review  every  four  years. 
H.R.  469.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  any  individual  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  to  take  a  nonrefundable  tax 
credit,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for 
a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  real  property 
taxes  or  rent  constituting  real  property  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

Kit.  460.  January  4,  1977.  Rules;  Judiciary. 
Requires  any  rule  proposed  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
with  a  full  explanation  of  such  rule.  States 
that  such  rule  shall  become  effective  no  later 
than  60  days  after  submission  to  Congress 
unless  either  House  adopts  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  rule. 

H.R.  461.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  include  as  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice discrimination  on  the  basis  of  physical 
handicap. 

H.R.  462.  January  4.  1977.  Agriculture.  Es- 
tablishes a  Commission  on  the  Humane 
Treatment  of  Animals  to  study  the  treatment 
of  animals. 

H.R.  463.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  recomputatlon  of  the  retired 
or  retainer  pay  for  specified  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

H.R.  464.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  prohibit  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  Insurance  of  blanket 
mortgages    on    condominium    projects,    and 
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Its 


Pedeial 


Federal  National  Mortgages 
chase  of  conventional 
gages,  where  the  developer 
hold  Interest  In  the  common 
Itles  of  the  project  Involved. 

H.R.  465.  January  4,  1977 
Labor.  Amends  the  Age 
Employment  Act  to  expand 
Include  employers  employing 
and  deems  States  and  politic  il 
thereof  "employers"  for  purposes 

Directs  that  emplojmient 
ernment  service  be  made  free 
tlon  based  on  age. 

H.R.  466.  January  4.  1977. 
Labor.  Amends  the  Older 
1965  to  entitle  handicapped 
eligible  Individuals  to  partlcldate 
trltional  programs  for  the  elderly 
under  such  act. 

H.R.   467.   January  4,    197"; 
Operations.  Amends  the 
of  1942  to  prohibit  the  use 
Federal  agency  to  collect 
more    than    10   persons 
were  approved  by  the 
Allows   approval   only   If   such 
gathering  Is  reasonable, 
overly  burdensome  on  the 
tt  Is  directed. 

H.R.  468.  January  4.   1977 
Foreign    Commerce.     Prohibits 
from    prematurely    canceling 
renew  motor  fuel  franchises 
notification  is  provided  and 
has  failed  to  comply  with 
of  the  agreement. 

H.R.  469.  January  4,  1977. 
Foreign    Commerce.    Requires 
utility  rate  charges  for  a 
of   electric    energy   provided 
consumers  not  exceed  the  low^t 
any  other  electric  consumer. 

H.R.  470.  January  4,  1977 
tablishes  within  the  Judicial 
States  Commission  on  Senten(^lng 
gate  sentencing  guidelines. 

Specifies   factors   to   be 
sentencing  court  in  Imposing 
prlsonment. 

Requires  courts  to  disclose 
and  in  the  record  reasons  fo; 
prlsonment. 

Sets  forth  guidelines  for 
review  of  sentences. 

HJl.  471.  January  4,  1977. 
and  Fisheries.  Directs  the 
Interior  to  regulate  the 
ture  of  mammals  and  birds 
Establishes  an  advisory 
recommend  to  the 
methods  for  trapping  and 
mals  and  birds. 

Prohibits  use  of  unacceota^le 
terstate  or  foreign  commerce 
ulations  to  prohibit  the 
of  hide,  skin,  feathers,  or 
of  the  use  of  unacceptable 

HJl.  472.  January  4.  1977. 
Civil   Service.  Applies  to  the 
Postal     Service     provisions 
buildings  built,  leased,  or 
United  States  be  designed 
to  insure  ready  access  to 
buildings  by  the  physically 

HJt.  473.  January  4,   1977 
and    Transportation.    Amenc  s 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
maximum  civil  penalty  for 
and  hazardous  substances, 
sanctions   for   such   illegal 

H.R.  474.  January  4,  1977. 
Provides   that   recipients   of 
sions  and  compensation  wil 
amount   of   such   pension 
reduced,  or  entitlement  there 
because  of  Increases   in 
curlty    benefits.    Applies   to 
determinations  made  for 
1974. 
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H.R.  475.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  select  and  acquire  land  for  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Broward  County  or  Dade 
County,  Florida. 

Directs  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  transfer  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  without  relmbtirse- 
ment  or  transfer  of  funds  any  Government- 
owned  land  In  the  named  counties  which 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
determine  suitable  for  a  national  cemetery. 

Directs  the  establishment  of  such  national 
cemetery. 

H.R.  476.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Ends  the  limitation  on  the  period  during 
which  a  veteran  must  use  his  education 
benefits.  Extends  the  period  of  eligibility  for 
such  benefits. 

HJl.  477.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide identical  Income  tax  rates  for  single 
persons  and  married  couples  filing  Joint  re- 
turns. 

H  Ji.  478.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
quire certain  public  charities  to  pay  out  at 
least  half  of  their  gross  revenues  In  charita- 
ble activities  and  to  provide  prospective  con- 
tributors and  the  general  public  with  de- 
tailed accounts  of  their  past  revenues  and 
expenditures. 

H.R.  479.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  limited,  refundable  tax  credit  to  per- 
sons age  65  or  over  for  the  real  property  taxes, 
or  25  percent  of  the  rent,  they  pay  for  their 
principal  residences. 

H.R.  480.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  n  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  individ- 
ual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

H.R.  481.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  revise  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
disability  Insurance  benefits  for  blind  per- 
sons. Revises  the  method  of  computing  the 
primary  insurance  amount  for  blind  persons 
under  such  Act. 

H.R.  482.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  an  otherwise  eligible  in- 
dividual shall  be  entitled  to  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  if  such  person  has  attained  age 
60  and  has  been  required  by  his  employer 
(after  having  been  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer for  five  or  more  years)  to  retire  at 
such  age  in  compliance  with  an  Executive 
order  of  the  President,  a  regulation  or  order 
Issued  by  a  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  or  a  Fed- 
eral law. 

H.R.  483.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on  ar- 
ticles assembled  abroad  with  components 
protJuced  In  the  United  States. 

H.R.  484.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Empowers  a  ludiclal  of- 
ficer of  a  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
court  to  deny  pretrial  relep.se  to  a  person 
charged  with  ^  violent  crime  upon  finding 
that  no  conditions  of  release  can  reasonably 
assiire  that  such  perpcn  will  not  flee  or  pose 
a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the  com- 
munity. 

H.R.  485.  January  4,  1977.  Small  Business; 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends 
the  Small  Bu-^iness  Act  to  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  to  individuals  and  homebullders  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  qualified 
solar  heating  or  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  from  small  business  concerns. 

Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to:   (1)  establish  pro- 


cedures for  inspecting  and  evaluating  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  (2)  review 
new  equipment  as  developed;  (3)  periodical- 
ly review  certifications  of  such  equipment 
for  validity;  and  (4)  transmit  pertinent  data 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for  its 
use  in  certifying  equipment  for  purposes  of 
the  loan  program  created  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  486.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Reinstates  civil  service  retire- 
ment survivors  annuities  for  surviving 
spouses  of  employees  v.hose  anniiitles  were 
terminated  due  to  remarriage  before  July  18, 
1966,  and  surviving  spouses  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  died  before  January  8,  1971, 
whose  annuities  were  terminated  due  to  re- 
marriage. 

H.R.  487.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fin- 
ance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  grants  to  local  agencies  for 
converting  closed  school  buildings  Into 
community  centers,  senior  citizen  centers 
and  specified  educational,  medical  or  social 
service  centers. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  local  agencies  by 
providing  Information  on  possible  alterna- 
tive uses  for  closed  school  buildings. 

H.R.  488.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Makes  it  unlawful  to 
operate  a  supersonic  aircraft  on  a  commercial 
ba^is  within  the  navigable  airspace  of  the 
United  States  until  such  aircraft  has  met 
noise,  environmental,  and  safety  standards 
equivalent  to  those  alre.idy  established  for 
other  commercial  aircraft. 

H.R.  489.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amands  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  $5,000  tax  exclusion  for  persons  aged 
65  or  over  for  amounts  received  as  an  an- 
nuity, pension,  or  other  retirement  benefit. 

HJl.  490.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  Income  tax  deduction  for  commut- 
ing expenses  incurred  by  blind  individuals, 
or  individuals  who  can  not  use  public  trans- 
portation because  of  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
extremities.  Provides  an  additional  income 
tax  exemption  for  certain  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. 

H.R.  491.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  credit  against  the  income  tax  a  limited 
amount  of  specified  higher  education  ex- 
penses. Including  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies,  Inciirred  by  the  taxpayer  for  him- 
self and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  492.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  temporarily  suspend  the  import 
duty  on  menadione  dimethylprimidlnol 
bisulphite. 

H.R.  493.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimum  prison  sentences 
for  any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm during  the  commssion  of  a  Federal  fel- 
only  and  for  whoever  is  convicted  by  a  State 
court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment exceeding  one  year  and  used  or 
carried  a  firearm  transported  in,  or  affecting. 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  during  the 
commlsslox'  of  such  crime. 

H.R.  494,  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  removing 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insvu-ance  benefits. 

H.R.  495.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary;  Rules. 
Requires  public  notice  of.  and  allows  public 
participation  in.  rulemaking  proceedngs 
conducted  by  executive  agencies.  Requires 
all  regulations  promulgated  by  such  agencies 
containing  criminal  penalties  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval. 

H.R.  490.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Re- 
vises the  eligibility  requirements  for  food 
coupons  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  exclude  individuals  who  receive  one-half 
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of  their  Income  from  an  individual  who  is 
not  eligible  for  food  coupons. 

H.R.  497.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics  under 
the  direction  of  a  Commissioner  appointed  by 
the  President.  Directs  the  Bureau  to  obtain 
Information  about  prices  received  by  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities used  for  food,  and  wholesale  and  re- 
tall  food  prices.  Requires  the  Bureau  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  twice  a 
year  regarding  legislative  action  to  lower  re- 
tall  food  prices  when  such  prices  increase 
while  the  prices  received  by  producers  drop 
or  remain  constant. 

H.R.  498.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Es- 
tablishes the  Federal  Farm  Assistance  Cor- 
poration, within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  ne- 
gotiate for  and  purchase  farmland  or  units 
which  may  come  on  the  market. 

Allows  lease  of  such  farm  units  to  eligible 
applicants,  and  directs  the  Corporation's 
Board  of  Directors  to  approve  the  sale  to  the 
lessee  of  such  farm  units  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  the  lessee  can  successfully  manage 
and  operate  such  farm  unit. 

H.R.  499.  January  4.  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  the  change  in  status  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  currently  in  a 
missing  status  due  to  service  in  Southeast 
Asia  until  certain  conditions  have  been  met. 

H.R.  500.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  civil  defense 
funds  by  local  civil  defense  agencies  for  na- 
tural disaster  or  civil  disturbance  relief.  In- 
creases the  Federal  contribution  for  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  allowances  for  stu- 
dents in  civil  defense  training  programs  and 
Increase  the  Federal  financial  contribution  to 
States  for  civil  defense  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Increases  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  under  such  Act  for 
travel  expenses,  personal  equipment  for  State 
and  local  workers,  and  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

H.R.  501.  January  4,  1977.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance'and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  in  credit  card  transactions. 

H.R.  502.  January  4,  1977.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  to  eliminate 
flood  insurance  and  community  participa- 
tion in  the  national  flood  insurance  program 
as  prerequisites  for  FVderal  approval  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  acquisition  or  con- 
struction of,  or  for  lending  institution  loans 
secured  by,  any  building,  mobile  home,  or 
personal  property  located  or  to  be  located  in 
an  area  having  special  flood  hazards. 

H.R.  503.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  include  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  an 
employer's  discharge  of  or  discrimination 
against  an  employee  because  such  employee 
gave  testimony  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee or  a  Federal  department  or  agency. 

H.R.  504.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  E^xpands  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  include  two  elected  school  board 
officials  recommended  by  the  National  School 
Boards  Association. 

H.R.  505.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Authorizes  the  President  to  make 
grants  to  American  land-grant  universities 
to  enable  them  to  offer  assistance  to  land- 
grant  type  universities  in  agriculturally  de- 
veloping nations. 

Establishes  an  International  Land-Grant 
University  Advisory  Board  to  assist  the  Pres- 
ident In  canning  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

H.R.  506.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Restricts  payments  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  the  ratio  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  to  the 
total  population  of  member  nations. 


H.R.  507.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
interest  reduction  payments  with  respect  to 
a  mortgage  covering  repair  or  rehabilitation 
of  a  nursing  home  in  order  to  correct  physi- 
cal deficiencies  and  comply  with  Federal 
minimum  standards.  States  that  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  such  payments  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  his  designee  must  certify  that  the 
nursing  home  Is  in  substantial  compliance 
with  Federal  and  State  standards  except  for 
those  deficiencies  the  sponsor  seeks  to  correct 
with  such  pa3rments. 

H.R.  508.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  loans 
to  any  nonprofit  organization,  church,  or  as- 
sociation of  churches  to  meet  all  or  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  a  nursing  home  which  will  be  owned  and 
operated  by  such  church,  organization,  or 
aF.soclatlon. 

H.R.  509.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  /"mends  Title  XIX  (Medl- 
oald)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
Federal  payment  of  the  entire  cost  of  fi- 
nancial audits  of  .sMIled  nursing  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  participating  in  Fed- 
eral programs. 

H.R.  510.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  Title  XIX  (Medi- 
caid) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  Medicaid  payments  to  a  State  shall  be 
dependent  upon  the  operation  in  sxich  State 
of  an  ombudsman  program  empowered  to 
Investigate  niu^ing  home  complaints,  inspect 
nur.slng  homes,  and  recommend  to  the  State 
health  department  license  revocation  or  other 
disciplinary  action  against  a  nursing  home. 

H.R.  511.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  refiners  or  dls- 
tribxitors  of  petroleum  prodttcts  from  can- 
celling franchises  without  prior  notice.  Pro- 
hibits distributors  and  refiners  from  cancel- 
ling petroleum  franchises  without  cause. 

H.R.  ?12.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  t>«e  Secretary  of 
Health,  Erixicatlon  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  nonnroflt  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  graduate  programs  for 
nur.ses  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology. 

H.R.  513.  January  4.  1977.  Interstite  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  ref=pect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Reaffirms  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station  equip- 
ment U!3ed  for  telephone  exchange  service. 
Reqvilres  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  make  specified  findings  in  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authorizing 
specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  514.  Januar\'  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  pcstlne  of  the 
selling  price  and  unit  price  on  or  near  con- 
sumer products  displayed  for  retail  .sales. 

Transfers  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
under  the  Fair  Packlaging  and  Labeling  Act 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsfiion  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

H.R.  515.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter  Into 
contracts  and  make  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  voluntary  Tay-Sachs 
disease  screening,  counseling,  and  informa- 
tion services. 

H.R.  516.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimum  prison  sentences 
for  felons  using  or  carrying  a  firearm  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  Federal  court.  Subjects  such 


felons  to  possible  Increased  sentence  as 
dangerous  special  offenders. 

H.R.  517.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires candidates  for  Federal  office.  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  to  file  statements 
with  the  Comptroller  General  with  respect 
to  their  Income  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  518.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  condition  certain 
assistance  to  States,  local  governments,  and 
agencies  thereunder  on  the  adoption  of  a 
law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights.  - 

H.R.  519.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Applies  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice provisions  requiring  that  buildings  built, 
leased,  or  financed  by  the  United  States  be 
designed  and  constructed  to  Insure  ready  ac- 
cess to  and  use  of  such  buildings  by  the 
physically  handicapped. 

H.R.  520.  January  4.  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authcrlty  Act  to  allow  credits  against  re- 
quired power  investment  return  payments  for 
expenditures  for  certified  pollution  control 
facilities. 

H.R.  521.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Requires 
Congress  under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  to  review  one-half  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams each  year  using  zero-base  budgeting 
techniques.  States  that  any  committee  con- 
ductmg  such  review  shall  report  the  service 
and  cost  effects  of  continuing  such  program 
at  levels  higher,  lower,  and  the  same  as  the 
preceding  year.  Prohibits  the  authorization  of 
any  appropriation  higher  than  that  of  the 
previous  year  for  any  program  not  subjected 
to  a  review  under  this  act. 

H.R.  522.  January  4.  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to :  ( 1 )  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  on  the  nature,  forecasting 
and  detection  of  short-term  weather  phe- 
nomena, and  on  ways  of  disseminating  in- 
formation concerning  such  weather  condi- 
tions to  the  public;  and  (2)  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Short- 
Term  Weather  Phenomena. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  coordinate 
all  such  activities  with  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

H.R.  523.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  XVI  (Supplemental  Security 
Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  exempt,  under 
specified  conditions,  residents  in  nonmedical 
shelter  care  facilities  from  the  prohibition 
against  payments  to  individuals  in  public 
institutions. 

H.R.  524.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  an  alternative,  reimbursement  formula 
which  will  allow  specified  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide long-term  care  without  applying  pro- 
portional allocation  of  overhead  costs  to  all 
patients  in  such  facilities. 

H.R.  525.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Declares  all  income  tax  returns  to  be  confi- 
dential and  prohibits  the  disclosure  or  in- 
spection of  such  returns  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

Increases  the  criminal  penalties  for  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  tax  returns. 

Makes  it  a  felony  to  knowingly  receive  any 
such  information  or  material  which  is  crim- 
inally disclosed. 

H.R.  526.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Interned  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
the  taxpayer  either  a  tax  credit  or  deduction 
for  certain  Improvements  in  the  thermal  de- 
sign of  his  principal  residence. 

H.R.  527.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide identical  Income  tax  rates  for  single  per- 
sons and  married  couples  filing  Joint  re- 
turns. Limits  the  earned  Income  that  must 
be   reported   by   a   married  person  filing  a 
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H  Jl.  528.  January  4, 1977.  Wj^^s 
Amends  Title  II  (Old- Age, 
ability  Insurance)  of  the  S0CI41 
to  provide  that  an  individual 
fully  qualified   for  benefits  a' 
qualify   for   disability   benefit  1 
program  if  such  individual 
of  coverage,  regardless  of  when 
were  earned. 

H.R.  529.  January  4, 1977 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
as  a  deduction  the  ordinary 
expenses  paid  during  the 
repair  or  improvement  of 
the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
mits  an  owner  of  rental 
expenditures   for  the 
housing. 

nn.  530.  January  4. 1977.  Wa^  and  Means. 
Directs  that  the  benefits  recelv  jd  by  an  Indi- 
vidual pursuant  to  a  Federal  plan  or  pro- 
gram, or  a  plan  or  program  of  i  State  funded 
by  Federal  funds,  shall  not  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  a  general  Increase  in  fionthly  social 
security  benefits. 

H.R.  531.  January  4.  1977.  wJys  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenu(  Code  to  ex- 
tend to  two  years  the  maxlmun  i  period  which 
may  elapse  between  the  sale  )r  a  residence 
and  the  purchase  of  another  In  order  that 
gain  from  such  sale  will  not  be  recognized 
for  Federal  income  tax  purpo^ 

H.R.  532.  January  4.  1977 
Requires  public  notice  of,  and 
participation    in,    rulemaking 
conducted  by  executive 
all  regulations  promulgated  by 
containing  criminal  penalties 
ted  to  Congress  for  approval 

H.R.  533.  January  4,  1977 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
Title  XVni  (Medicare)   of  th 
rity  Act  to  establish  a  Long- 
ices  program  to  provide  home 
makers,    nutrition,    long-term 
care,  day  care,  foster  home 
mental  health  services.  Specifies 
services   shall    be    delivered    b 
long-term  care  centers  under 
and  control  of  a  State  long-ter^i 

H.R.  534.  January  4,  1977 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
Titles  XVin  (Medicare)  and 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
dltlons  and  limitations 
health  services  and  nursing 

Establishes  a  Home  Health 
budsman  In  the  Department  o: 
cation,  and  Welfare. 

Establishes  procedures 
retary   of    the   Treasury   may 
owed  by  individuals  to  a  Sta 
medical  assistance  benefits. 

Increases  the  amount  of 
which  may  be  made  available 
ing  agencies  for  congregate 
the  United  States  Housing  Act 

H.R.  535.  January  4,  1977.  Wajrs 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
title  XX  (Grants  to  States 
the  Social  Security  Act  to 
tary  of  Health,  Education 
provide    for    the    continuing 
State  inspection  and  enforcenient 
with  respect  to  facilities  receiilng 
under    titles    XVm    (Medlcais 
(Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Secui  ity 

H.R.  536.  January  4,  1977.  Wa  re 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Comn  erce 
title  XVm  (Medicare)  and  title 
aid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  coverage  provided  under 
the  services  of  licensed  (registered) 

H.R.  537.  January  4.  1977.  Wa  re 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Comn|erce 
titles  XVm    (Medicare)    and 
aid )  of  the  Social  Security  Ac 
skilled  nursing  homes 
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medicare  and  medicaid  programs  to  retain  a 
medical  director. 

HJa.  538.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
title  XVin  (Medicare)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  requiring  skilled  nursing  facilities 
participating  in  the  medicare  program  to 
conclude  a  contract  with  each  patient  upon 
admission.  Specifies  that  such  contract  shall 
cover  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  patient 
and  the  facility. 

H.R.  539.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
title  XVIII  (Medicare)  and  title  II  (Old- 
Age,  Survivors'  and  Disability  Insurance) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  medicare 
hospital  coverage  to  include  drugs.  Estab- 
lishes a  formulary  committee  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  prepare  and  maintain  a  listing  of 
qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  640.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Title  XVm  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  only  regis- 
tered professional  nurses  or  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses  shall  dispense  and  administer 
drugs  and  biologlcals  in  skilled  nursing 
homes  participating  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  541.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Title  XVm  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  nursing 
homes  participating  In  the  Medicare  program 
must  furnish  a  physician  who  visits  patients 
not  less  than  once  every  30  days  and  that  a 
physician  be  available  to  furnish  necessary 
care  in  case  of  emergency. 

H.R.  542.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  require  that  nursing 
homes  participating  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram have  In  effect  procedures  for  preven- 
tion and  reporting  of  epidemic  diseases  and 
accidents. 

H.R.  543.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Title  xvni  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Include  services  provided 
by  the  Intermediate  care  facilities  among 
those  covered  under  Medicare. 

H.R.  544.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Title  XVm  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that,  in  deter- 
mining the  reasonable  reimbursable  cost  of 
inpatient  nursing  care,  such  coverage  at  a 
minimum  shall  Include  a  salary  cost  differ- 
ential of  at  least  eight  and  one-half  percent 
in  recognition  of  the  above-average  cost  of 
furnishing  such  care  to  aged  patients. 

H.R.  545.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  design  and  construct  drainage 
works  to  alleviate  high  groundwater  condi- 
tions In  and  adjacent  to  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington. 

H.R.  546.  January  4.  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  delegate  authority  to  States 
with  respect  to  planning  and  location  of 
structures,  and  excavation,  dredging,  or  fill- 
ing of  the  waters  of  the  United  States  where 
the  Federal  Interest  Is  minimal. 

H.R.  547.  January  4,  1977.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  apply  provisions  relating  to  pretrial 
detention  of  persons  charged  with  capital 
crimes  only  to  those  defendants  charged  with 
first  degree  murder  or  forcible  rape. 

Limits  the  application  of  provisions  relat- 
ing to  pretrial  detention  of  defendants  on 
parole,  probation,  or  mandatory  release  pend- 
ing completion  of  sentence  to  those  persons 
charged  with  specified  crimes. 

Permits  institution  of  pretrial  detention 
hearings  by  a  judicial  officer  on  such  officer's 
own  initiative. 


Extends  the  period  after  which  certain 
defendants  who  are  ordered  detailed  pending 
trial  must  be  released. 

H.R.  548.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Makes 
it  unlawfxil  for  any  person  to  import,  manu- 
facture, sell,  buy,  transfer,  receive,  or  trans- 
port any  handgun.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  exempt  certain  handguns 
from  this  prohibition. 

H.R.  549.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
vises the  provision  authorizing  suits  against 
persons  acting  under  the  color  of  State  or 
Territorial  law  for  the  deprivation  of  consti- 
tutional and  Federal  statutory  rights  to  per- 
mit suits  against:  (1)  bodies  politic,  and 
(2)  persons  acting  under  the  color  of  law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  United  States 
possession. 

H.R.  550.  January  4, 1977.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes an  office  of  the  United  States  Correc- 
tional Ombudsman  to:  (1)  investigate  acts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  the  Board  of  Pa- 
role pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  Federal 
prisoners  or  parolees  and  conditions  in  cer- 
tain correctional  facilities;  and  (2)  report 
to  Congress  on  unfair  or  otherwise  objection- 
able laws  relative  to  corrections. 

H.R.  551.  January  4, 1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries;  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion; International  Relations;  Science  and 
Technology.  Prohibits  discharges  of  fuel  by 
vessels  into  United  States  territorial  waters. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  initi- 
ate comprehensive  research  on  the  adverse 
effects  of  fuel  discharges  on  coastal,  territo- 
rial and  oceanic  waters. 

H.R.  552.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Judiciary.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  reimbursement  of  all  litiga- 
tion expenses,  including  attorney's  fees,  in- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  who  has  substantially 
prevailed  in  any  civil  proceeding  relating  to 
a  tax  payment. 

Requires  the  return  of  all  subpenaed 
records  obtained  In  any  Investigation  of  pos- 
sible underpayment  or  tax  law  violations 
within  15  days  after  any  administrative  de- 
cision to  close  the  investigation,  or  any  final 
judicial  decision  in  which  the  taxpayer  has 
substantially  prevailed,  or  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  whichever 
is  the  earliest. 

H.R.  553.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Education  Amendment* 
of  1972  to  exempt  sex  segregated  gymnastlw 
classes  from  the  prohibition  against  sex  dis- 
crimination contained  within  such  Act. 

H.R.  554.  January  3,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Excepts  musical  and  social  program* 
and  activities  designed  for  parents  and  stu- 
dents from  the  prohibition  against  sex  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  educational 
activities  imposed  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

H.R.  555.  January  4,  1977.  Banking  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Sets  national  standards  for 
the  sale  of  condominium  units  and  for  the 
conversion  of  existing  rental  units  into  con- 
dominiums. Requires  developers  to  disclose 
specified  information  concerning  their  con- 
dominium projects.  Makes  provisions  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  by  individual  owners 
of  dwelling  units  and  by  those  who  face  evic- 
tion due  to  condominium  conversions  which 
do  not  adhere  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

H.R.  556.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  study  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  each  Federal  agency  every  "ten 
years  and  to  recommend  to  the  President 
and  Congress  reorganization  or  abolition  of 
each  such  agency  as  may  be  necessary  to  im- 
prove such  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Abol- 
ishes each  such  agency  upon  the  due  date  of 
such  report  unless  during  the  ten-year  period 
since  the  last  report  Congress  has  passed  leg- 
islation continuing  such  agency. 

H.R.  557.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires  lobbyists   to:    (1)    register  with   the 
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Federal  Election  Commission;  (2)  make  and 
retain  specified  records;  and  (3)  file  reports 
with  the  Commission  regarding  their  activi- 
ties. 

Requires  specified  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists.  Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act. 

H.R.  558.  January  4, 1977.  Judiciary.  Grants 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  National  Opportu- 
nity Camps. 

H.R.  559.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Reaffirms  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service.  Requires  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  specified  findings 
in  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  560.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  between  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  labor  organizations 
recognized  as  exclusive  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives for  their  respective  postal  em- 
ployee units  from  containing  procedures 
which  would  preclude  employees  from  being 
represented  In  grievance  and  adverse  actions 
arising  under  such  agreements  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing. 

H.R.  561.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto  discontinued, 
because  of  Increases  in  monthly  social 
security  benefits. 

H.R.  562.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide identical  Income  tax  rates  for  single 
persons  and  married  couples  filing  Joint 
retiu-ns.  Limits  the  earned  Income  that  must 
be  reported  by  a  married  person  filing  a 
separate  return  to  the  amount  actually 
earned  by  that   Individual. 

H.R.  563.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  each  of  the  standard  personal 
exemptions  to  $1,000. 

H.R.  564.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax  a  limited 
amount  of  specified  higher  education  ex- 
penses. Including  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies,  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  him- 
self and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  565.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors',  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  allow  a  State  to  terminate  social 
security  coverage  for  policemen  and  firemen 
without  affecting  the  coverage  of  other  pub- 
lic employees. 

H.R.  566.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors', 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  allow  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  establish  a  divided  retirement  system  for 
purposes  of  providing  social  security  cover- 
age of  State  and  local  employees  under  Fed- 
eral-State agreements. 

H.R.  567.  January  4,  1977.  Small  Business; 
Government  Operations;  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  expand  assistance  under  such 
Act  to  minority  small  business  concerns. 
Establishes  the  Office  of  Minority  Small  Busi- 
ness Assistance  Personnel  to  work  with  all 
Government  agencies  having  procurement 
powers.  Provides  statutory  standards  for  con- 
tracting and  subcontracting  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  minority  concerns. 
Creates  a  Commission  on  Federal  Assistance 
to  Minority  Enterprise. 

H.R.  568.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Increases  from  three  to 


five  years  the  term  for  which  a  license  to 
operate  a  radio  broadcasting  station  may  be 
issued,  and  for  which  such  licenses  may  be 
renewed  under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 

H.R.  569.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  veterans  benefits  to  those  per- 
sons recognized  as  members  of  the  United 
States  military  forces  serving  between  No- 
vember  12.  1918,  and  July  2,  1921. 

H.R.  570.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Requires 
review  of  Federal  programs  to  determine  if 
they  warrant  continuation.  Requires  the 
President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
quires Congress  to  make  such  review  every 
four   years. 

H.R.  571.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services 
Makes  cash  awards  for  suggestions,  inven- 
tions, or  scientific  achievements  available  to 
individuals  who  made  such  suggestion  or 
achieved  such  accomplishment  while  in  an 
active  reserve  status  of  the  armed  forces,  not- 
withstanding such  Individual's  death,  retire- 
ment, or  separation  from  service.  .» 

H.R.  572.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Stipulates  that  no  veteran  may  be  denied 
care  or  treatment  under  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram for  any  service-connected  disability 
solely  because  care  or  treatment  for  such 
disability  Is  available  at  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  facilities. 

H.R.  573.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Allows  the  children  of  parents  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  who  attend  school 
in  a  State  contiguous  to  the  State  in  which 
such  property  is  located  to  be  counted  In 
determining  the  aid  entitlement  of  the  local 
educational  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
such  school. 

H.R.  574.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Entitles  every  person  who  served  in  the  ac- 
tive military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  World  War  I  to  a  $100  a  month 
pension,  with  right  of  survivorship  in  his  or 
her  spouse,  and  hospitalization  and/or  domi- 
ciliary care,  free  of  charge,  at  any  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  and /or,  under  certain 
conditions,  medical  services  from  a  local  med- 
ical doctor. 

H.R.  575.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pension 
and  compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  pension  or  compensation  reduced,  or 
entitlement  thereto  discontinued,  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  576.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
the  identities  of  purchasers  of  .22  caliber  am- 
munition from  the  purchase  records  required 
of  vendors  under  the  firearms  excise  t^x. 

H.R.  577.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Sxu-vivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  an  individual  who  would  be 
fully  qualified  for  benefits  at  age  62  may 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  under  such 
program  if  such  individual  has  40  quarters  of 
coverage,  regardless  of  when  such  quarters 
were  earned. 

H.R.  578.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Stipulates  that  National  Guard  technicians 
shall  not  be  required  to  hold  a  particular 
military  grade  in  order  to  be  employed,  or  to 
continue  to  be  employed,  in  any  position. 

H.R.  579.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Requires  persons  acquiring  effective 
control  of  existing  plants  or  business  facili- 
ties to  give  notice  to  employees  and  the  com- 
munity of  an  intention  to  close  or  relocate 
such  a  plant  or  facility  at  least  one  year  and 
180  days  prior  to  closing  or  relocating.  Re- 
quires owners  of  plants  or  business  facilities 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  ten  years 
and  employ  200  or  more  people  to  give  such 
notice  of  a  determination  to  close  or  relocate 
at  least  180  days  prior  to  closing  or  relocat- 
ing. 

H.R.  580.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  sjIIow 
as  a  deduction  the  ordinary  and  necessary 


expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  the 
repair  or  Improvement  of  property  used  by 
the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  residence.  Per- 
mits an  owner  of  rental  property  to  amortize 
expenditures  for  the  restoration  of  rental 
housing. 

H.R.  581.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  15  percent  Investment  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ments certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  depressed  area  property. 

Entitles  every  person  to  elect  a  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  any  certi- 
fied depressed  area  real  property  based  on  a 
period  of  120  months. 

H.R.  582.  January  4,  1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  to  revise  interagency  co- 
ordination requirements  with  respect  to  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  for  approval  of  fed- 
erally assisted  projects  for  impoundment, 
control,  or  diversion  of  waters. 

Repeals  exemptions  from  such  procedures 
for  water  impoundment  projects  where  the 
Impoundment  has  a  maximum  surface  area 
of  less  than  ten  acres,  or  for  programs  for 
land  management. 

Permits  a  citizen  to  bring  a  civil  action  in 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  against 
persons  violating  this  Act  or  regulations  is- 
sued thereunder  or  against  any  Federal  de- 
partment for  failure  to  perform  its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

H.R.  583.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Extends  the  special  enlistment  and  reenlist- 
ment  bonuses  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  until  September  30,  1978. 

H.R.  584.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Mean.3. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax  a  limited 
amount  of  specified  higher  education  ex- 
penses, including  tuition,  fees,  books  .md 
supplies.  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  him- 
self and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  585.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  .tllow 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  providing  special  education  for  a 
dependent  handicapped  child. 

H.R.  586.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  Income  tax  exemption 
for  taxpayers,  spouses,  or  dependents  with 
serious  mental  or  physical  disabilities  which 
result  in  death,  or  which  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  death  or  be  of  long-continued 
or  indefinite  duration. 

HJl.  587.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  Income  tax  deduction  for  food  and 
lodging  expenses  Incurred  while  receiving 
medical  care  away  from  home. 

H.R.  588.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Repeals  the  tax  exclusion  of  Income  earned 
by  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

H.R.  589.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Stipulates  that  no  veteran  may  be  denied 
care  or  treatment  under  the  CHAMPITS  pro- 
gram for  any  service-connected  disability 
solely  because  care  or  treatment  for  such 
disability  Is  available  at  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  facilities. 

■H.R.  590.  January  4.  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  establishment  of  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  programs  at  public  commu- 
nity colleges. 

H.R.  591.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  recomputatlon  at  age  60  of 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  for  members  or 
former  members  of  the  unifromed  services 
whose  retired  or  retainer  pay  was  computed 
on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to 
January  1,  1972  in  order  to  reflect  any  retired 
or  retainer  pay  increases  for  other  members 
which  was  based  on  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  since  that  date. 

H.R.  592.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Creates  a  National  Geothermal 
Energy  Commission  to  grant  licenses  for  the 
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exploration  and  development 
energy  resources. 

H.B.  693.  January  4,  1977. 
Foreign     Conunerce.     Amends 
Health  Service  Act  to  author^e 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
tabllsh  a  program  under  whi<Jh 
shall  be  provided  medicine  for 
of  epilepsy. 

H.R.  594.  January  4.  1977. 
peals  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 

H.R.  595.  January  4,  1977.  Ju 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Gold 
America. 

H.R.  596.  Jantiary  4,  1977. 
Removes  the  time  limitation 
programs  of  education  for 
completed. 

H.R.  597.  Janxiary  4,  1977.  .  . 
Provides  veterans'  benefits  to 
served  In  or  along  the  borders  < 
June  1,  1914,  through  May  8 

H.R.  598.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
crease  each  of  the  standard 
tlons  to  $1,200. 

H.R.  599.  January  4.  1977.  Wa 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for 
paid  for  the  higher  education  ol 
or  a  dependent,  not  exceeding 
student. 

H.R.  600.  January  4.  1977 
ternal   Revenue   Code   to   e.... 
volunteer  fireflghtlng  or  rescue 
from  the  excise  tax  on  sales  of 
automotive  parts,  petroleum 
communications  services. 

H.J.  Res.   51.  January  4. 
Constitutional    Amendment — . 
total   appropriations  shall   not 
mated  revenues.  Authorizes 
of  such  prohibition  in  time  ol 
concurrent  resolution  passed 
and  the  House  that  a  natlonjil 
so  requires. 

H.J.   Res.   52.  January  4,   19 
Constitutional 
In  public  buildings 

H.J.   Res.   53.  January  4.   197  r 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes 
of  the  United  States  to 
8  of  each  year  as  "National  ._. 

H.J.  Res.  54.  January  4,  1977 
Insular  Affairs.  Relinquishes  al 
authority  of  the  United  States 
ritory   of   Puerto   Rico 
without  reservations. 

H.J.  Res.  55.  January  4.  1977 
Operations.  Authorizes  and 
Ident  to  reduce  the  volume 
orders,  decisions,  studies.  . 
other  forms  of  paperwork 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal 

H.J.   Res.   56.   January  4.   1 
Constitutional      Amendment 
Constitution  to  require 
that  the  total  expenditures  of 
ment.  during  any  fiscal  year, 
the  total  receipts  of  the 
such    fiscal    year.    Permits    an 
such  requirement   in   time  of 
tional  emergency,  but  states 
tures  shall   never   exceed   rece 
than  ten  percent. 

Sets  forth  a  schedule  for 
of  the  federal  Indebtedness, 

H,J,   Res,   57,   January  4,    1 
Constitutional  Amendment — 1 
spending  and  increases  in  the 
Sets  forth  a  schedule  for 
national  debt. 

H.J.   Res.   58.  January  4 

Constitutional  

years  the  age  requirement 

in  the  House  of 

years  for  membership  in  the 

H.J.  Res.   59.  January  4 
Con.stitutlonal      Amendment 
Government  to  hold  a  person 
any  crime  against  the  United 
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o  answer  for 
States  either 


on  the  basis  of  a  presentment  or  Indict- 
ment of  a  grand  Jury  or  pursuant  to  an 
information  signed  by  an  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  stating  the  essential  facts 
of  the  crime  charged. 

States  that  this  amendment  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  require  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury  to  hold 
a  person  to  answer  for  enumerated  offenses 
or  classes  of  offenses. 

H.J.  Res.  60.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Permits  the 
Government  to  hold  a  person  to  answer  for 
any  crime  against  the  United  States  either 
on  the  basis  of  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  Jury  or  pursuant  to  an 
information  signed  by  an  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  stating  the  essential  facts 
of  the  crime  charged. 

H.J.  Res.  61.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Allows  the 
Government  to  hold  a  person  to  answer  for 
any  crime  against  the  United  States  only 
on  the  basis  of  an  information  signed  by 
an  attorney  for  the  Government  and  stat- 
ing the  essential  facts  of  the  crime  charged. 

States  that  this  amendment  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  provide  for  the  im- 
paneling of,  and  procedures  with  respect  to. 
any  grand  Jury  whose  sole  function  shall  be 
to  Investigate  any  crime  against  the  United 
States. 

H.J.  Res.  62.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Permits  the 
Government  to  hold  a  person  to  answer  for 
any  crime  against  the  United  States  either 
on  the  basis  of  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  Jury  or  pursuant  to  an 
information  sipned  by  an  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  stating  the  essential  facts 
of  the  crime  charged. 

States  that  this  amendment  shall  not  af- 
fect the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  to  require  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury  to  hold  a  per- 
son to  answer  for  enumerated  offenses  or 
cla-oses  of  offenses. 

H.J,  Res.  63.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Permits  the  authority  administering  any 
school  svstem.  educational  Institution,  or 
other  Dubllc  building  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  to  allow  voluntary  participation  by 
students  or  others  In  prayer. 

Prohibits  such  authority  from  prescrib- 
ln»  the  form  or  content  of  an"  prayer. 

H.J.  Res,  64,  Januarv  4,  1977.  Judlclarv. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Provides  that 
total  appronrlatlons  shall  not  exceed  esti- 
mated revenues.  Authorizes  the  suspension 
of  such  prohibition  in  time  of  war  or  bv  a 
concurrent  resolution  nansed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Hou«e  stating  that  a  national  emer- 
gencv  requires  suspenplon, 

H,J.  Res,  65,  January  4.  1977,  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Requires  the 
President  and  the  Sneaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  review  Government  reve- 
nues and  exoendltures  at  specified  times  and 
to  determine  a  surtax  rate  when  expendi- 
tures exceed  revenues  to  insure  that  receipts 
will  equal  outlays. 

Authorizes  the  suspension  of  such  meas- 
ures in  the  case  of  a  grave  national  emer- 
gencv  declared  bv  Coneress. 

H,J,  Res,  66,  January  4,  1977,  Judiciary, 
Constitution?!  Amendment — Permits  prayer 
in  nubile  bulldln<'s, 

H,J,  Res,  67,  January  4,  1977,  Judiciary, 
Constitutional  Amendment — Permits  prayei 
in  Dubllc  bulldlnps. 

H,J,  Res,  68.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohibits  as- 
signment of  public  school  students  to  a  par- 
ticular school  based  upon  their  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

Grants  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  this 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

H.J.  Res.  69.  January  4,    1977.  Judiciary. 


Constitutional  Amendment — Requires  the 
President  to  review  Government  revenues 
and  expenditures  at  specified  times  and  to 
determine  a  surtax  rate  when  expenditures 
exceed  revenues  to  insure  that  receipts  will 
equal  outlays. 

Authorizes  the  suspension  of  such  meas- 
ures in  the  case  of  a  grave  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  70.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Provides  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  71.  Janxiary  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohibits  defi- 
cit spending  and  increases  in  the  national 
debt.  Sets  forth  a  schedule  lor  repayment  of 
the  national  debt. 

H.J.  Res.  72.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Provides  that 
the  term  of  oflBce  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  six  years,  and  no  person 
shall  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President 
more  than  once. 

H.J.  Res.  73.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — ^Limits  to  six 
the  nvunber  of  consecutive  Congresses  in 
which  Senators  and  Representatives  may 
serve. 

H.J.  Res.  74.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  period 
March  1,  1977.  through  March  7,  1977.  as 
"National  Weights  and  Measures  Week," 

H,J.  Res.  75.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Provides  that 
no  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  have  Intervened. 

H.J.  Res.  76.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohoblts  defi- 
cit spending  and  increases  in  the  national 
debt.  Sets  forth  a  schedule  for  repayment  of 
the  national  debt. 

H.J.  Res.  77.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Provides  for  a 
single  six-year  term  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Limits  to  six  the  number  of 
consecutive  Congresses  In  which  Senators 
and  Representatives  may  serve. 

H.J.  Res.  78.  January  4. 1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  services  and  contributions  of  school 
volunteers  be  recoenized.  and  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  in  recognition  of  this  fact. 

H.J.  Res.  79.  January  4.  1977.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv 
to  place  an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all 
foreign  enterprises  engaged  in  commercial 
whallnsr. 

H.J.  Res.  80.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  the  Sun- 
day preceding  the  fourth  Thursdav  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

H.J.  Res.  81.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohibits  as- 
signment of  public  school  students  to  a  par- 
ticular school  based  upon  their  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

Grants  Con^rress  the  powr  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  leslslatlon. 

H.J.  Res.  82.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  de^l^nate  the  last 
Friday  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  83.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohibits  defi- 
cit spending  and  increases  In  the  national 
debt.  Sets  forth  a  schedule  for  repayment  of 
the  national  debt. 

H.J.  Res.  84.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Cohstltutional  Amendment — Declares  the 
term  "person",  with  respect  to  due  process 
and  equal  protections,  applicable  to  human 
beings  irrespective  of  age.  health,  function 
or  condition  of  dependency,  including  the 
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unborn.  Prohibits  the  deprivation  of  life  of 
an  unborn  person,  except  under  laws  per- 
mitting medical  procedures  required  to  pre- 
vent the  death  of  the  mother. 

HJ.  Res.  85.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Permits  prayer 
In  public  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  86.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  the  fourlh 
Sunday  of  November  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Grandparents'  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  87.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  February  20 
of  each  year  as   "Postal  Employees  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  88.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohibits  abor- 
tion except  under  laws  permitting  medical 
procedures  required  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother  endangered  by  continuation  of 
pregnancy. 

H.J.  Res.  89.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Permits  any 
State  or  the  Congress  to  enact  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  life  of  an  unborn  child  from 
the  time  of  conception. 

H.J.  Res.  90.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohibits  com- 
pelling a  student  to  attend  a  public  scliool 
other  than  the  one  nearest  his  residence. 


Grants  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  by 
appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  and  to  insure  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  students  wherever 
located. 

H.J.  Res.  91.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Ceslgnates  the  John  Philip 
Sousa  composition  known  as  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever"  as  the  national  march  of 
the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  92.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Agri- 
culture Day." 

H.J.  Res.  93.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  the  flower  com- 
monly known  as  the  rose  to  be  the  national 
fioral  emblem  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  such  fact  by  procla- 
mation. 

H.J.  Res.  94.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Declares  vacant 
the  office  of  any  Senator  or  Representative 
who  fails  to  be  recorded  in  person  on  60  per- 
cent of  the  rollcall  votes  taken  during  any 
regular  session  of  Congress  unless  such  roll- 
call  votes  were  missed  due  to  hospitalization 
required  by  illness  or  accident. 

H.J.  Res.  95.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohibits  defi- 


cit spending  and  Increases  in  the  national 
debt.  Sets  forth  a  schedule  for  repayment 
of  the  national  debt. 

H.J.  Res.  96.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  study  ol  the  costs,  benefits,  and  meth- 
ods of  acquisition,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  Federal  Government  of  aU  rail- 
road tracks,  rights-of-way,  signal  and  train 
control  systems,  and  other  fixed  facilities. 

H.J.  Res.  97.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment— Lowers  to  22 
years  the  age  requirement  for  membership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  27  years 
for  membership  in  the  Senate. 

H.J.  Res.  98.  January  4. 1977.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Designates  the  period  March  1, 
1977.  through  March  7,  1977.  as  "National 
Weights  and  Measures  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  99.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  October  3,  1977,  and  ending  Oc- 
tober 9.  1977,  as  "National  Gifted  Children 

T3..3.  Res.  100.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Changes  the  dates  of  ob- 
servance of  Washington's  Birthday.  Memorial 
Day,  and  Columbus  Day. 
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^Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21.  1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


PRAYER 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Chaplam,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  today  in  the  words  of  St. 
Patrick. 

"May  the  strength  of  God  pilot  us.  May 
the  power  of  God  preserve  us.  May  the 
wisdom  of  God  instruct  us.  May  the  hand 
of  God  protect  us.  May  the  way  of  God 
direct  us.  May  the  shield  of  God 
defend  us. 

"May  the  host  of  God  guard  us  against 
the  snares  of  the  Evil  One  and  the 
temptations  of  the  world. 

"May  Christ  be  with  us.  Christ  before 
us.  Christ  in  us.  Christ  over  us.  May  Thy 
salvation,  O  Lord,  be  always  ours  this  day 
and  for  evermore.  Amen." 

(Prayer  of  St.  Patrick,  A.D.  439.) 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  15,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland.'  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Woshingtcm,  D.C..  March  17, 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  speak  with  the  majority  leader 
on  this  subject,  but  I  say  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  object  to  any  committee 
meeting  while  the  Senate  is  considering 
the  so-called  ethics  package.  I,  therefore, 
reluctantly  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  see  if  we  can  resolve  it  this  way, 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  committees  may 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  while  the  code  of  ethics  is  not  being 
considered,  prior  to  calling  up  the  code 
of  ethics  resolution. 

This  would,  perhaps,  allow  at  least  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  object  to  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources. 


I  say  to  my  friend,  the  majority  leader, 
that  beginning  tomorrow  I  will  object  to 
all  committee  meetings. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  stating  what  his  intentions  are  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  committees  may  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

They  will  understand  that  during  the 
Senate  consideration  of  the  code  of  ethics 
this  afternoon,  committees  will  not  be 
permitted  to  meet,  and  tomorrow  and 
henceforth  as  long  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering the  code  of  ethics. 

I  assume  that  while  it  is  considering 
the  code  of  ethics  only,  the  Senator  would 
interpose  an  objection  to  any  committees 
meeting,  just  for  the  purpose  of  notice. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader,  then,  if  it  is  his  intention 
to  set  aside  the  code  ox  ethics  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time  to  turn  to 
other  business  during  that  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  might  be. 
from  time  to  time,  depending  upon  the 
urgency  of  other  business. 

As  much  as  I  would  foresee  such  events. 
I  suggest  that  the  other  business  would 
be  taken  up  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day  so  that  committees,  at  least,  could 
meet  until  noon,  if  there  is  such  other 
business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
with  reluctance  to  the  majority  leader 
that  for  todav  I  will  not  object  to  com- 
mittees meeting  except  for  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources  until  the  Senate  turns  to 
the  ethics  pac"kage.  But  I  cannot  now  say 
that  I  will  not  object  to  any  committee 
meeting  at  all  during  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session  beginning  tomorrow. 

I  will  discuss  the  matter  further  witii 
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the  distinguished  majority 
course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
thank  the  Senator. 


leader  in  the 
Very  well.  I 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD 
MORNING 


FOR  ROUTINE 


BUSir  ESS 


Mr, 


tiat 


buiness 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
orders  for  the  recognition 
today,  there  be  a  period  foi 
tion  of  routine  morning 
to  exceed  30  minutes, 
limited  therein  to  10  minutes 
out  any  resolution  cominf 
the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICjER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


wit  1 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
WAIVER  RESOLU"IONS 


I\Ir 


thit 


resi  ect 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
proceed  to  the  consideratioi  i 
orders  numbered  46  and 
which  are  waivers  with 
the  bill  to  provide  temporary 
assistance   to   wheat   prod  icers 
will  be  taken  up  after  morning 
today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr 
say  that  Calendar  orders  4( 
been  cleared  on  our  side. 
Jection  to  the  waivers  bein^ 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Presidi  snt, 


Tliere 


C  ER.  Without 


'  CONGRESSIC  NAL 


WAIVER  OF 

ET  ACT  WITH  RESPEdT 
SIDERATION  OF  S.  65C 


The  resolution  (S.  Res. 
section    303(a)     of    the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with 
consideration  of  S.  650, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to 
of  the  Congressional  Budget 
provisions  of  section  303(a) 
waived  with  respect  to  the 
S.  650.  Such  waiver  Is 
consideration  of  statutory 
entitlements  for  wheat  prod 
effective  In  a  fiscal  year  for 
concurrent  resolution  on  the 
yet  been  adopted.  The  specla 
thorlzed  by  S.  650  Is  of  an 
and  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
fected  receive  the  earliest 
that  they  may  use  their 
manner  provided  for  In  the 


Act 
o' 


necess  ary 


from 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
(No.  95-52),  explaining  th( 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i: 
as  follows: 


PURPOSE    or    THE     RESO:  .UTION 


o: 


Section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
et  Act  of  1974  provides  that 
in  order  In  either  the  House 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
ment  thereto  providing  new 
Ity.  new  spending  authority. 
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revenues  or  public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year  until 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  adopted. 

Since  S.  660  provides  for  spending  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1978,  a  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  S.  650  must  be 
adopted  before  S.  650  can  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  In  reporting  favorably  on  the 
resolution  waiving  application  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  to  S.  650,  the  Budg- 
et Committee  is  recommending  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  full  consideration  of  S.  650, 
but  is  not  prejudging  the  merits  of  the 
biU. 

PURPOSE     OF    THE     BILL 

S.  650  amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  special  grazing 
and  hay  program  for  wheat  acreage.  The  bill 
authorizes  a  wheat  producer  who  elects  to 
participate  in  the  program  to  be  paid  for 
the  wheat  removed  from  commercial  produc- 
tion and  used  for  grazing  or  hay  production. 
The  program  is  designed  to  cover  wheat 
planted  prior  to  January  1,  1977,  and  be- 
comes effective  October  1,  1977,  with  pro- 
visions retroactive  to  cover  payments  for  the 
1977  wheat  crop. 

coMMrrrEE  carrERiA        * 

The  Budget  Committee  is  extremely  re- 
luctant to  recommend  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions waiving  section  303(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  was  to  bring  the  Fed- 
eral budget  under  better  control.  Through 
the  adoption  each  year  of  the  first  and  secr 
ond  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget. 
Congress  sets  fiscal  policy  and  national  prior- 
ities for  the  fiscal  year. 

If  legislation  affecting  spending  or  reve- 
nues for  a  future  fiscal  year  is  considered 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  that  year,  to 
that  extent  Congress  loses  control  of  the 
spending  and  priority  decisions  for  that  year 
prior  to  adoption  of  congressional  budget  for 
that  year.  However,  the  Budget  Act  recog- 
nized that  in  some  situations  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  coaslder  such  legislation  before 
the  adoption  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  concluded  that 
It  is  appropriate  to  waive  section  303(a)  in 
the  case  of  S.  650  because  of  the  emergency 
crop  conditions  which  cannot  await  the 
adoption  of  the  First  Budget  Resolution  for 
fiscal  year  19T8.  Specifically,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry  re- 
ports that  the  affected  farmers  must  make  a 
choice  within  the  next  few  weeks  between 
harvesting  the  wheat  under  existing  law  and 
producing  an  oversupply  at  lower  prices  or, 
pursuant  to  S.  650  if  enacted,  utilizing  a 
portion  of  their  acreage  allotments  for  graz- 
ing purposes  or  for  hay  rather  than  com- 
mercial production.  Since  the  program  ex- 
pires with  the  1977  crop,  S.  650  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  dlsclpUne  of  the  Congressional 
budget  process  beginning  with  the  1978  crop 
(i.e.,  fiscal  year  1979)  even  If  the  waiver  is 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  bill  enacted. 

The  committee,  In  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  waiving  the  ap- 
plication of  section  303(a)  to  S.  650,  consid- 
ered the  estimated  cost  of  $100  million,  lim- 
ited to  fiscal  year  1978.  But  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  favorable  recommendation 
un  the  resolution  does  not  necessarUy  en- 
dorse the  bUl  or  Its  funding  levels. 

AMENDMENTS    TO     S.     650 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that  this 
waiver  resolution  should  be  Interpreted  In 
any  fashion  as  waiving  the  clear  prohibition 
of  section  303(a)  against  any  amendment 
to  S.  650  which  would  be  out  of  order  under 
section  303(a).  tender  section  303(a),  any 
amendment  to  S.  650  will  be  out  of  order  If  It 
provides : 

( 1 )  New  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year; 


(2)  An  increase  or  decrease  in  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year; 

(3)  An  increase  or  decrease  in  the  public 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal 
year;  or 

(4)  New  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  to  become  effective 
during  a  fiscal  year;  before  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  year 
has  been  agreed  to  pursuant  to  section  301 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

Thus,  any  amendment  to  S.  650  which  will 
Increase  budget  authority  or  spending  au- 
thority or  Increase  or  decrease  revenues  or 
the  public  debt  In  fiscal  year  1978,  or  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  Is  not  In  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  prohibition  against 
such  amendments  to  legislation  upon  which  a 
waiver  has  been  granted  Is  to  assure  that.  In 
adopting  such  waivers,  the  Senate  does  not 
open  the  door  to  amendments  which  would 
Incretise  the  levels  of  budget  authority  or 
new  spending  authority  beyond  those  levels 
contained  In  the  bill  upon  which  a  waiver 
was  granted,  nor  permit  the  iise  of  that  leg- 
islation as  a  vehicle  for  amendments  to  In- 
crease or  decrease  revenues  or  the  public 
debt  other  than  as  provided  in  the  bill  upon 
which  the  waiver  Is  granted. 

Thus,  In  granting  this  waiver  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  650.  the  Committee  nonethe- 
less views  as  out  of  order  any  amendments 
to  that  bill  which  if  offered  separately,  would 
be  out  of  order  under  section  303(a). 

COMMrrTEE     RECOMMENDATION 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee 
believes  that  Senate  consideration  of  S.  650 
is  not  so  inconsistent  with  the  Congressional 
budget  process  as  to  be  Inappropriate  and 
recommends  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CONSIDERATION  OF  AN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  S.  650 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  115)  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  650,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  piirsuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
8. 650.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  permit 
consideration  of  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  statutory  authority  for  new  entitle- 
ments for  wheat  producers  with  respect  to 
wheat  planted  after  January  1,  1977,  to  be- 
come effective  In  a  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  has 
not  yet  been  adopted.  The  special  program 
authorized  by  S.  650  is  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture, and  It  Is  necessary  that  all  producers 
affected  receive  the  earliest  possible  assur- 
ance that  they  may  use  their' wheat  crop  in 
the  manner  provided  for  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  95-55),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    RESOLUTION 

Section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  In 
order  In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  providing  new  budget  author- 
ity, new  spending  authority,  or  changes  in 
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revenues  or  public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year  until 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  adopted. 

Since  the  amendment  to  S.  650  provides 
for  spending  authority  for  fiscal  year  1978,  ar 
resolution  waiving  section  303(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
the  amendment  to  S.  650  must  be  adopted  be- 
fore the  amendment  can  be  considered  by  the 
Senate,  lu  reporting  favorably  on  the  resolu- 
tion walking  application  of  section  303(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  to  the  amendment  to  S.  650, 
the  Budget  Committee  is  recommending  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  full  consideration  of 
the  amendment,  but  is  not  prejudging  the 
merits  of  It. 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     AMENDMENT  I 

The  proposed  amendment  to  S.  650  would 
Include  In  the  new  wheat  emergency  pro- 
gram aU  1977  wheat  and  not  Just  that 
planted  prior  to  January  1,  1977,  as  proposed 
In  S.  650  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiue.  Nutrition  and  Forestry.  The  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendment,  as  in  the  re- 
ported version  of  S.  650,  will  be  October  1, 
1977,  with  provisions  retroactive  to  cover 
payments  for  the  1977  crop  of  winter  and 
spring  wheat. 

COMMITTEE    CRITERIA 

The  Budget  Committee  is  extremely 
reluctant  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  waiving  section  303(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  was  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  under  better  control. 
Through  the  adoption  each  year  of  the  first 
and  second  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget.  Congress  sets  fiscal  policy  and  na- 
tional priorities  for  the  fiscal  year. 

If  legislation  affecting  spending  or  reve- 
nues for  a  future  fiscal  year  Is  considered 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  that  year,  to 
that  extent  Congress  loses  control  of  the 
spending  and  priority  decisions  for  that  year 
prior  to  adoption  of  a  congressional  budget 
for  that  year.  However,  the  Budget  Act  rec- 
ognized that  In  some  situations  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  consider  such  legislation  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  concluded  that 
It  Is  appropriate  to  waive  section  303(a)  in 
the  case  of  this  amendment  to  S.  650  because 
It  addresses  the  same  subject  as  S.  650, 
namely,  the  emergency  crop  conditions 
which  cannot  await  the  adoption  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1978.  Specif- 
ically, the  amendment  will  perfect  S.  650,  for 
which  a  waiver.  Senate  Resolution  107,  has 
been  favorably  reported,  by  extending  the 
provisions  to  cover  spring  as  well  as  winter 
wheat. 

The  committee,  In  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  waiving  the  ap- 
plication of  section  303(a)  to  this  amend- 
ment to  S.  660,  considered  the  additional 
estimated  cost  of  the  amendment  of  $25  mil- 
lion, limited  to  fiscal  year  1978,  to  be  rela- 
tively small  although  this  additional  cost 
raises  the  total  cost  of  S.  650  to  an  estimated 
$125  million.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
favorable  recommendation  on  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  necessarily  endorse  the  amend- 
ment or  its  funding  level. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  650 

The  committee  does  not  Intend  that  this 
waiver  resolution  should  be  Interpreted  In 
any  fashion  as  waiving  the  clear  prohibition 
of  section  303(a)  against  any  amendment 
to  S.  650  other  than  this  amendment  to 
which  Senate  Resolution  115  applies.  Under 
section  303(a),  any  other  amendment  to  S. 
650  win  be  out  of  order  If  It  provides : 

( 1 )  New  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year; 

(2)  An  Increase  or  decrease  In  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year; 

(3)  An  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  public 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal 
year;  or 


(4)  New  spending  authority  described  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  to  become  effective 
during  a  fiscal  year; 

before  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  year  has  been  agreed  to  pur- 
suant to  section  3(^1  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Thus,  any  other  amendment  to  S.  650  which 
Is  not  germane  to  the  bill  or  which  will  In- 
crease budget  authority  or  spending  author- 
ity or  increase  or  decrease  revenues  or  the 
public  debt  In  fiscal  year  1978,  or  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  Is  not  in  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  prohibition  against 
such  amendments  to  legislation  upon  which 
a  waiver  has  been  granted  is  to  assure  that, 
m  adopting  such  waivers,  the  Senate  does  not 
open  the  door  to  amendments  which  would 
Increase  the  levels  of  budget  authority  or  new 
spending  authority  beyond  those  levels  con- 
tained in  the  bill  upon  which  a  waiver  was 
granted,  nor  permit  the  use  of  that  legisla- 
tion as  a  vehicle  for  amendments  to  increase 
or  decrease  revenues  or  the  public  debt  other 
than  as  provided  In  the  bill  upon  which  the 
waiver  is  granted. 

Thus,  in  granting  this  waiver  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  to  S.  650.  the 
committee  nonetheless  views  as  out  of  order 
any  other  amendments  to  that  bill  which,  if 
offered  separately,  would  be  out  of  order  un- 
der section  303(a). 

COMMITTEE   RECOMMENDATION 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee 
believes  that  Senate  consideration  of  this 
amendment  to  S.  650  is  not  so  Inconsistent 
with  the  congressional  budget  process  as  to 
be  inappropriate  and  recommends  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do. 

For  a  moment,  I  aSk  the  Chair  to  with- 
hold recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  of  my 
time  under  the  standing  order  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

S.  RES  116— COMMEMORATION  OF 
ST.  PATRICK'S  PARISH  IN  POTTS- 
VILLE,  PA. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  this  resolution  has 
been  cleared  and  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  Saint  Patrick's  Parish  in  Potts- 
vlUe,  Pennsylvania,  Is  celebrating  this  year 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Its  founding;  and 

Whereas  Saint  Patrick's  Parish  is  the  old- 
est dlsocese  In  SchuykUl  County;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  parish  charac- 
terize the  spirit  of  the  early  immigrants  who 
came  to  this  great  country:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognize  and 
commemorate  the  people  of  Saint  Patricks 
Parish  upon  this  special  occasion. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  here- 
by directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Saint  Patrick's  Church. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
resolution  speaks  for  itself.  Many  of  us 
are  wearing  the  green  today. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  150th  anniversary  of  St. 
Patrick's  Parish  in  Pottsville. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  116)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania for  bringing  this  resolution  to 
prompt  and  appropriate  passage  in  the 
Senate  today. 

As  I  look  aroimd  at  our  colleagues — 
those  who  were  here  previously  and  those 
who  are  here  now — I  notice  that  among 
those  cast  in  the  greenish  hues  are  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  is  in  Kelly  green  from  top  to 
bottom,  I  am  sure  in  deference  and  re- 
spect to  the  extensive  population  of  the 
distinguished  Irishmen  in  Arizona. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  that  there  is 
general  support  for  this  resolution  today. 
We  all  join  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  paying  tribute  to  St.  Patrick,  to 
the  wearing  of  the  green. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  seem  peculiar  for  a  fellow  named 
Goldwater  to  be  wearing  green,  but  my 
mother  was  Irish  and  my  father  was 
Jewish,  and  that  is  a  hell  of  a  combina- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  fact  that  we  have  al- 
ways known. 


THE  PROPOSED  SACCHARIN  BAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  propose  a  ban 
on  the  use  of  saccharin  in  food  and 
beverages  has  created  a  furor  which 
raises  serious  questions  about  the 
capacity  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  public  from  potentially  dangerous 
substances  which  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  scientific  research 
bring  to  light. 

Although  saccharin  has  been  used  as 
an  artificial  sweetener  in  this  country 
for  almost  80  years,  it  has  never  been 
shown  to  be  harmful  to  people;  and  the 
Canadian  test  results  on  which  FDA  is 
basing  its  proposal  point  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cancerous  tumors  in  rats  who 
had  been  fed  a  dosage  of  saccharin 
equivalent  in  a  human  to  the  drinking 
of  800  12-ounce  diet  sodas  daily  for  a 
lifetime. 

Whether  these  tests,  in  turn,  indicate 
the  probability,  or  even  the  possibility, 
that  humans  could  develop  cancer  from 
ingesting  small  amounts  of  saccharin  is 
questionable,  as  is  the  severity  of  the 
possible  cancer  risk  when  weighed 
against  the  cleai^  defined  health  haz- 
ards of  overconsumption  of  sugar. 

But  the  FDA  has  been  precluded  from 
weighing  relative  risks  and  benefits  of  a 
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covering  health  hazards  and  making  the 
public  aware  of  them,  we  must  also  be 
aware  of  the  rational  limits  beyond 
which  Government  should  not  go  in  pre- 
venting Americans  from  making  deci- 
sions for  themselves.  Our  action  several 
years  ago  to  repeal  Federal  auto  safety 
standards  requiring  a  seat-belt-ignitlon- 
interlock  system  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  The  saccharin  Issue  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  reexamine  a  legislative 
policy  which  has  far-reaching  effects  on 
every  American.  I  hope  that  we  will  make 
the  most  of  that  opportunity  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  saccharin  may  sound 
like  a  small  issue,  but  saccharin  is  a  big 
issue,  judging  by  the  amount  of  mall  I 
am  receiving  in  my  office  and  the  num- 
ber of  comments  I  have  received  from 
around  the  coimtry. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  role  of  the 
Government  will  finally  be  determined 
to  be  in  the  years  just  ahead,  but  I  have 
a  strong  feeling  that  Government's  role 
will  be  not  to  intrude  so  thoroughly  into 
the  lives  of  individuals  in  their  dally  en- 
deavors that  we  are  entii-ely  protected 
against  ourselves. 

I  think  of  the  interlock  provisions  of 
the  seatbelt  law,  which  I  am  sure  had 
good  logic,  but  I  am  also  sure  the 
country  simply  would  not  stand  still 
for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  something 
fxmdamental  has  to  be  done  about  this 
saccharin  dilemma.  If  not,  I  am  afraid 
that  many  of  us  may,  in  fact,  contract 
terminal  fat  instead  of  some  other  dread 
illness. 

So  I  hope  that  the  remarks  I  have  just 
made  will  be  taken  seriously  and  that 
my  colleagues  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  future  fate  and 
destiny  of  the  so-called  Delaney  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  FDA  will  give  us  their  ad- 
vice as  to  how  we  can  get  out  of  this 
dilemma,  before  the  people  start  march- 
ing on  Jenkins  Hill. 


AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  decision  by  the  new 
administration  to  cut  the  procurement 
of  the  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system — AWACS — aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  1978  from  six  aircraft  to  three. 
While  this  cut  permits  a  small  reduction 
in  the  size  of  this  year's  defense  budget, 
in  the  long  run  this  action  will  save  little 
if  any  money.  In  the  short  nm,  this  de- 
cision will  undermine  greater  coopera- 
tion, preparedness,  and  standardization 
in  the  North  Atlantic  community.  No 
easy  solutions  exist  for  the  many  prob- 
lems our  Armed  Forces  in  Europe.  But 
as  Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  commander 
of  Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe 
stressed  to  me  recently,  the  E-3A 
AWACS  will  greatly  reduce  the  dangers 
from  increased  Soviet  tactical  air  power, 
reduced  warning  of  impending  attack, 
and  weak  coordination  and  communica- 
tions among  our  NATO  allies. 

In  the  AWACS  aircraft,  advanced  elec- 
tronics,    computers,     and     "downward 


looking"  radar  have  turned  the  basic 
Boeing  707  commercial  jetliner  into  an 
airborne  command  post  capable  of  sur- 
veying land,  sea,  and  air  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  all  directions  and  of  locating 
aircraft,  ships,  and  electronic  emmiters 
such  as  radios  and  radars,  both  friendly 
and  enemy.  Secure  communications  and 
data  links  permit  the  AWACS  crew  to 
direct  friendly  forces  in  combat,  and  an 
amazing  television  link  provides  ground 
commanders  with  both  the  friendly  and 
enemy  order  of  battle,  even  as  it 
change^. 

With  tlie  "look  down"  capability  of  its 
doppler  radar,  the  AWACS  can  detect 
low-flying  aircraft  hiding  in  the  "ground 
clutter"  of  the  Earth's  radar  reflection. 
Thus,  AWACS  is  a  far  more  effective 
surveillance  system  than  our  present 
ground-based  radars.  It  is  also  more  sur- 
vlvable.  Flying  at  high  speed  and  chang- 
ing its  location  constantly  while  distant 
from  any  threat,  each  AWACS  aircraft 
can  direct  interceptors  and  surface-to- 
air  missiles  in  its  own  defense  while  con- 
tinuing its  warning  and  control  mission. 
Flare  and  chaff  dispensers  are  available 
should  the  plane  come  under  direct  at- 
tack. Out  studies  including  airborne  ex- 
ercises have  shown  that  attacking  an 
AWACS  aircraft  would  be  extremely 
costly  to  any  enemy.  F^irthermore,  such 
an  attack  would  force  that  enemy  to  re- 
veal his  Intentions  and  divert  many  val- 
uable resources  from  the  battlefleld. 

Whether  protecting  the  continental 
United  States  against  the  Backfire 
bomber,  providing  the  Navy  with  control 
of  the  air  over  the  seas,  or  preventing 
a  surprise  attack  against  Western  Eu- 
rope, AWACS  enhances  our  ability  to  de- 
ter and  to  defend.  Inflight  refueling  and 
on-board  maintenance  permit  the 
AWACS  to  be  deployed  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  short  notice.  Thus.  AWACS  can 
be  used  to  help  project  American  mili- 
tary power,  or  It  can  be  used  to  "show 
the  flag"  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
electronic  age.  Launching  additional 
AWACS  aircraft  can  serve  to  signal  our 
readiness  during  heightened  interna- 
tional tension  and  Is  less  provocative 
than  laimchlng  our  bombers.  Also. 
AWACS  can  provide  assistance  to 
friends  and  allies  without  committing 
American  combat  forces.  Even  in  crises 
where  the  United  States  is  not  involved, 
the  presence  of  an  American  AWACS 
can  serve  to  promote  peace  since  AWACS 
would  deprive  a  potential  aggressor  of 
both  surprise  and  propaganda.  AWACS 
brings  "real-time"  facts  to  international 
debate.  However,  AWACS  should  not  be 
viewed  only  as  a  military  and  geopoliti- 
cal tool,  since  the  E-3A  aircraft  can  also 
provide  air  traffic  control  and  naviga- 
tional assistance  to  civilian  aircraft  and 
could,  for  example,  coordinate  interna- 
tional relief  efforts  in  remote  regions 
which  have  suffered  natural  disasters 
such  as  hurricanes  and  earthquakes. 

The  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  Is  a  flexible  aircraft  with  a 
tremendous  potential  for  growth.  It  is 
not  a  wonder  weapon  of  th*-  future,  nor 
is  it  a  gold-plated  laboratory  device 
awaiting  some  painful  decision  to  be  pro- 
duced. On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  proven 
system  already  in  production.  The  552d 
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Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Wing  at 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.,  will  accept 
the  Air  Force's  first  E-3A  AWACS  air- 
craft on  the  24th  of  this  month  and  will 
be  fully  operational  with  five  aircraft  in 
the  fall.  Tinker  AFB  will  also  have  the 
training  and  maintenance  support  func- 
tion for  the  entire  Air  Force  AWACS 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  hopes  to  have  a  force  of  34  AWACS 
aircraft. 

In  our  report  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  entitled  "NATO  and 
the  New  Soviet  Threat,"  Senator  Sam 
NuNN,  Democrat  of  Georgia,  and  I  con- 
cluded : 

The  Alliance's  present  command,  control, 
and  communications  capability  must  be  sub- 
stantially enhanced  to  accoramodate  the 
demands  of  the  modern  battlefleld.  There  Is 
an  Impressive  consensus  within  NATO  that 
procurement  of  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS)  Is  essential  to  real- 
ization of  this  objective. 

Just  yesterday.  Aviation  Week  called 
AWACS  "one  of  NATO's  most  urgent  re- 
quirements." and  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration has  stated  that  it  is  still  com- 
mitted to  the  NATO  use  of  AWACS.  How- 
ever, the  decision  by  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  cut  this  year's  AWACS  pro- 
curement from  six  to  three  aircraft  de- 
lays this  vital  program,  raises  the  unit 
cost,  and  sends  the  wrong  message  to 
European  leaders  considering  joint  fund- 
ing. When  leaders  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  met  with  the  West 
German  Defense  Minister  this  week.  I 
hope  that  they  took  every  step  to  reas- 
sure him  that  the  United  States  under- 
stands the  importance  of  AWACS  to 
NATO  and  is  committed  to  further 
standardization. 

As  a  result  of  conversations  that  Sen- 
ator NuNN  and  I  had  in  Germany  with 
the  Minister  of  Defense.  I  know  that  the 
minister  is  very  concerned  about  the  con- 
ventional weapon  capability  of  the  NATO 
forces.  The  effect  of  the  recent  decision 
to  cut  AWACS  procurement  may  well  be 
seen  next  month  when  the  NATO  minis- 
ters meet  to  consider  procurement  of  the 
E-3A  AWACS. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  strong  conviction 
that  we  should  and  must  place  AWACS 
back  as  it  was  originally,  for  a  procure- 
ment of  six  rather  than  three  aircraft.  I 
believe  this  is  vital  to  the  future  security 
in  Europe  and  for  the  strength  of  the 
military  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore commencing  the  remarks  for  which 
I  asked  time  this  morning,  I  compliment 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
on  the  remarks  he  has  made  about 
AWACS. 

I  have  ^ept  abreast  of  this  develop- 
ment since  it  was  barely  on  the  drawing 
boards.  I  have  flown  the  simulator  and 
have  flown  the  contemporary,  the  E-4. 
It  is  an  aircraft  that  I  think  will  rev- 
olutionize warfare,  particularly  in  Eu- 
rope,' and  will  afford  the  best  opportu- 
nities that  we  and  our  allies  have  ever 
had  to  comprehend  what  the  enemy  will 
be  doing  and  are  doing,  and  it  will  save 
our  side  many,  many  lives.  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  allow  this  equipment  to  be 
built. 

Mr.   NUNN.   Mr.  President,   will  the 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  or  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  yield  just  so 
it  will  not  come  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senators  from  Arizona  and  Okla- 
homa on  their  remarks  and  statements 
on  AWACS.  I  share  their  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  of  this  system,  and  I  also 
think  it  should  be  emphasized  that  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  we  have  in 
NATO  is  the  diminishing  warning  time 
that  has  come  about  in  the  past  few  years 
because  of  dramatic  improvements  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  capabilities. 

NATO  needs  additional  warning  time. 
AWACS  will  give  additional  warning 
time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
I  share  their  views.  I  congratulate  them 
on  their  perceptive  remarks. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  obviously  share  their  feelings,  and  I 
think  what  they  have  expressed  is  ex- 
tremely important  regarding  AWACS. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  General  Ellis  told  us  when 
we  were  in  Europe  that  his  No.  1  priority 
was  AWACS,  and  I  think  this  comes  from 
one  of  the  top  people  in  not  only  the  Air 
Force  but  in  our  whole  military  system, 
a  very  impressive  man,  so  I  think  we 
should  certainly  pay  attention  to  his 
words. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  would  like  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  that  I  had  allotted  to  me  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need 
it,  but  in  the  event  I  do  I  will  have  it 
there.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SENATE  CODE  OF  OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day sometime  we  are  going  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  110.  which  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  propose  amending  the  Senate 
rules  to  include  a  code  of  conduct,  and 
I  want  to  address  myself  to  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  Mark  Twain  once  sug- 
gested that — 

It  could  probably  be  shown  by  facts  and 
figures  that  there  Is  no  distinctly  native 
American  criminal  class  except  Congress. 

Today,  about  a  hundred  years  later, 
in  the  wake  of  a  series  of  scandals,  many 
of  our  contemporaries  seem  to  share 
Mark  Twain's  opinion  on  the  subject. 
What  is  most  distressing  to  me  is  that 
the  very  people  who  ought  to  know  best 
that  it  Is  not  so,  the  Members  them- 
selves, seem  the  most  eager  to  believe  It. 

And  we  in  the  Senate  are  so  preoccu- 
pied with  the  charge  that  we  stand  ready 
to  rise  up,  flx  the  Nation  with  a  firm 
stare,  and  proclaim  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— through  legislative  enactment,  as 
the  House  has  already  done — that  "your 
Congress  is  not  a  crook." 

Watching  the  scene  we  have  set  in  this 
Chamber,  I  would  not  be  surprised  If  the 


American  people  in  response  did  not  rise 
up  themselves,  wondering  if  perhaps 
their  Congress  is  not  protesting  just  a 
little  too  much. 

For  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  some  of  our  own  fail- 
ures, we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
membership  in  the  House  or  Senate  is 
less  and  less  a  position  of  honor — and 
more  and  more  a  presumption  of  guilt. 

And  what  is  worse,  my  colleagues  are 
on  the  verge  of  pleading  no  contest  to 
the  charges. 

Mr.  President,  the  charges  are  unfair 
and  this  proposed  response  to  them  Is 
inappropriate. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some  prob- 
lems, which  have  given  rise  to  the  recent 
scandals.  You  have  to  go  no  further  tlian 
some  recent  headlines  to  know  that  a 
problem  does  exist.  But  in  terms  of  the 
allegations  that  some  Members  took 
money  from  representatives  of  a  foreign 
government— the  so-called  Korean 
money  scandals— the  problem  is  not  that 
we  have  too  few  laws  on  the  books  to 
prohibit  such  transactions. 

The  problem  is  that  Congress  has  a  few 
Members  who  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  law. 

If  we  limit  outside  income,  for  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  we  will  certainly  impose  a  hard- 
ship on  those  persons  who  have  been 
both  honest  and  successful  in  the  past 
and  who  may  choose,  or  may  have  al- 
ready chosen,  public  service  through 
elective  office. 

There  are  Members,  after  all.  whose 
very  success  in  the  business  world  has 
afforded  them  such  financial  independ- 
ence that  their  livelihood  need  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  their  voting  record.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  Members  with  no  other 
source  of  income  but  their  Senate  sal- 
aries cannot  be  good,  conscientious,  and 
principled  Senators.  I  only  deny  that 
Senators  who  have  such  outside  resources 
must  necessarily  be  unconscientious,  un- 
principled, and  bad.  I  deny  it.  though  it 
seems  to  be  the  underlying  premise  of 
this  bill. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  simple  fact 
that  the  current  scandal  has  to  do  with 
Members  who  apparently  took  bribes. 
Preventing  those  Members — and  all 
others — from  earning  honest  money  if 
they  choose  to  try,  is  no  reform  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  as  I 
have  said  before  in  other  contexts,  that 
what  we  are  considering  here  is  an  effort 
to  legislate  morality.  Usually  when  we  do 
so,  we  try  to  impose  it  on  the  whole  coun- 
try, excluding  ourselves,  of  course.  This 
time  we  are  trying  to  impose  on  ourselves 
a  standard  none  of  us  would  ask  our  con- 
stituents to  meet. 

I  am  not  sure  morality  Is  the  right 
word,  though.  Certainly  there  can  be 
nothing  Immoral  in  making  money  hon- 
estly and  nothing  particularly  moral 
about  prohibiting  it. 

What  we  are  doing,  instead,  is  trying 
to  legislate  for  ourselves  a  standard  of 
honor,  however  wide  of  the  mark  this 
standard  may  be.  And  at  this  low  point 
of  national  esteem  for  the  Congress  by 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  point  cannot 
be  lost  on  Americans  that  if  the  Congress 
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In  recent  elections,  it  seems  undeni- 
able that  some  men,  some  of  our  own 
colleagues,  have  lost  because  an  issue 
was  made  of  their  personal  financial 
situation.  The  subject  does  seem  of  inter- 
est to  the  voters.  It  certainly  seems  to 
fascinate  the  media. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  public  in- 
terest. If  the  voters  want  full  disclosure 
by  their  representatives,  then  represent- 
atives will  either  have  to  give  it  to  them, 
or  suffer  the  consequences  at  the  polls. 
In  this  context,  the  man  who  believes 
such  personal  information  is  nobody's 
business  but  his  own,  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. But  he  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  what  voters  demand  of  him 
and  because  of  his  own  free  choice,  not 
because  some  arbitrary  ethical  formula 
has  labeled  him  corrupt. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  issue  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  address  is  the  need  for 
restoring  public  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress, House,  and  Senate.  I  believe  that 
need  is  urgent  and  compelling. 

But  we  can  pass  this  bill  and  a  dozen 
more  like  it  and  not  have  come  close  at 
all  to  meeting  the  real  challenge. 

We  are  not  solving  the  people's  prob- 
lems with  this  legislation.  We  are  salv- 
ing our  own  conscience  and,  in  some 
cases,  trying  to  save  our  political  skins. 
Nothing  in  this  bill  will  prevent  any 
Member  who  wishes  to  take  money  il- 
licitly or  illegally  from  whatever  source, 
from  doing  so. 

Taking,  bribes  is  illegal  under  current 
law.  Requiring  that  Members  who  do  it, 
then  report  it,  will  not  stop  them  from 
doing  it.  Recall  that  the  impetus  for  a 
new  code  of  congressional  ethics  arose 
from  the  pay  raise  controversy.  We  were 
justifiably  criticized  for  our  unwilling- 
ness to  take  a  public  stand  on  whether 
the  pay  raise  was  necessary  while  at  the 
same  time  we  showed  no  unwillingness 
at  all  to  accept  the  raise  when  it  came  to 
pass. 

Now,  in  response  to  pressure  which  we 
could  withstand  if  we  took  ourselves  se- 
riously enough,  we  are  about  to  pass  an 
inappropriate  and  very  possibly  uncon- 
stitutional set  of  restrictions  on  our  own 
individual  economic  freedoms. 

Have  things  really  come  to  such  a  pass 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  can  lo<*  to  our  con- 
stituents and  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
and  say  to  them — without  any  shame 
whatsoever — that  a  raise  in  our  pay  is  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  Insure  we 
will  be  honest? 

Are  we  really  going  to  have  more  in- 
tegrity at  $57,500  a  year  than  we  did  at 
$44,500?  If  the  American  people  were 
fools  enough  to  believe  that,  they  might 
have  welcomed  the  raise,  or  even  in- 
creased it. 

But  they  are  not  such  fools.  They  know 
what  many  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  have 
forgotten.  Our  Int^rrity  can  neither  be 
purchased  with  a  pay  raise  nor  dimin- 
ished by  denying  it.  Our  Integrity  can- 
not be  guaranteed  by  codes  of  conduct 
nor  jeopardized  by  their  absence. 

Our  integrity  is  ourselves.  If  we  the 
elected  lawmakers  for  this  coimtry  do  not 
know  that  taking  a  bribe  is  wrong — and 
Illegal— unless  it  is  written  down  In  some 


code  of  conduct,  then  who  are  we  to  pass 
the  laws  that  govern  the  rest  of  our  citi- 
zens, some  215  million  of  them  who  by 
and  large,  lead  honorable  lives? 

And  who  are  they  to  put  up  with  fuch 
moral  bankruptcy  in  their  representa- 
tives? 

They  will  not  do  it,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  assure  you  of  that.  They  will  not 
put  up  with  this  charade  much  longer. 

And  why  should  they? 

Mr.  President,  having  outlined  in  a 
broad,  general  way  my  objections  to  the 
pending  ethics  bill,  let  me  announce  that 
I  will  offer  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  breakdown  of  my  financial  and  prop- 
erty holdings  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  I  will,  when  my  income  tax  is  filed 
in  the  middle  of  April,  offer  that  for  the 
public  record.  I  can  see  only  <Mie  ad- 
vantage to  me:  it  will  remove  tne  idea 
that  I  am  a  millionaire,  which  Is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  reputations  that 
I  have.  Now,  I  do  not  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  this  is  going  to  make  me  more 
honest  than  I  am  today.  In  fact.  I  do 
not  think  the  passage  of  this  so-called 
ethics  bill  is  going  to  change  the  hon- 
esty of  this  Congress  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  anyone  In  this  body  thinks  I 
am  not  going  to  have  lunch  with  whom 
I  want  to  or  go  to  dinner  with  whom 
I  want  to.  or  play  golf  with  whom  I  want 
to,  then  he  has  another  thought  com- 
ing. I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  job  is  now  worth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $345,000  for  a  6-year  period,  and 
if  anyone  thinks  so  lightly  of  the  hon- 
esty of  any  of  us  to  believe  that  for  the 
price  of  a  cocktail,  green  fees,  or  a  steak 
dinner  we  are  going  to  suddenly  become 
dishonest  and  untrustworthy  people, 
again,  he  has  another  thought  coming. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  laws 
do  not  create  morality,  laws  do  not  cre- 
ate honesty,  and  with  that  I  will  cast 
my  vote  against  this  bill  as  it  Is  currently 
written. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  the  assets  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Assets  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Barry  Goldwater 

BANK  ACCOTTNTS 

Valley  National  Bank,  joint  account.  $14,  500 

Valley  National  Bank,  Margaret 22.000 

Trust  accounts 36,700 

SEC'UKI'l'lES 

400  shares  Exxon  Corp.,  capital 
stock    20,700 

350  shares  General  Electric  Co.,  com- 
mon stock 17,762 

57  shares  ITT  Consumers  Service 
Corp.,  convertible  preferred  series 
A 4,560 

200  shares  General  Motors  Corp.. 
common   stock 14,200 

3,300  shares   Associated  Dry  Goods 

Corp..  common  stock 103, 126 

180  shares  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  com- 
mon stock 5,636 

408  shares  the  Valley  National  Bank 
of  Arizona,   common   stock 7,648 

REAL  ESTATE 

Residence  at  6250  North  Hogahn 
Drive,    Scottsdale,   Ariz 450,000 
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HOME  FTJBNISHINGS 


Furniture,      furnishings,      automo- 
bUes 25.000 


721,  630 


Radio    Station    APA7trQA.    equip- 
ment, furnishings,  building 26,000 

This  station  Is  a  member  of  the  Military 
Affiliate  Radio  System  and  is  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  time  of 
emergency.  It  is  operated  at  my  personal  ex- 
pense which  annually  runs  around  $20,000. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each.  Is  there 
morning  business  to  be  transacted  at 
this  time? 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Soviet  naval  challenge. 
At  that  time  I  stated  that  I  would  offer 
some  further  thoughts  on  the  naval  sit- 
uation once  President  Carter  had  sub- 
mitted his  naval  ship  construction  budg- 
et. The  Carter  budget  has  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  I  believe  it 
is  time  we  all  began  to  think  about  the 
naval  program  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
for  future  years. 

As  I  noted  on  February  10,  the  United 
States  faces  a  serious  naval  challenge 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have 
developed  substantial  naval  capabilities 
in  certain  areas.  While  their  heavy  in- 
vestment in  strategic  antisubmarine  war- 
fare systems  has  not  yet  brought  them 
any  real  capability  against  our  strategic 
missile  submarine  force,  we  should  be 
concerned  by  the  major  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  they  are  making  in  this 
area.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  successfully 
developed  a  new  naval  concept,  anti- 
carrier warfare,  and  they  have  put  to 
sea  significant  numbers  of  surface  ships 
and  submarines,  supported  by  land-based 
naval  aircraft,  to  serve  that  concept. 
Their  anticarrier  capability  gives  them 
a  significant  ability  to  confront  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  various  crisis  scenarios. 

In  both  NATO  and  non-NATO  situa- 
tions the  Soviets  large  and  capable  fleet 
of  attack  submarines  is  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  West.  It  is  not  clear  that 
these  submarines  would  be  used,  at  least 
in  the  initial  stages  of  a  NATO  war,  to 
disrupt  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes ;  the  Soviet 
expectation  of  a  short  war  in  Europe 
makes  that  task  somewhat  irrelevant. 
But  possible  U.S.  plans  to  project  ground 
forces  into  Europe's  northern  and  south- 
ern flanks  may  be  unrealistic  in  view  of 
the  capability  of  the  Soviet  submarine 
force  in  the  Norwegian  Sea  and  the  Med- 
iterranean: preventing  such  operations 
would  be  a  logical  element  in  a  Soviet 
"short  war"  plan. 

Today's  Soviet  Navy  has  a  substantial 
capability  to  use  naval  forces  as  tools  of 
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crisis  management  and  for  political  in- 
fluence around  the  world.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  Soviet  fleet  being  used 
to  block  U.S.  attempts  to  reinforce 
friendly  states  in  local  crises,  or  to  sup- 
port friendly  elements  within  a  Third 
World  state.  Areas  in  which  Soviet  naval 
forces  could  be  used  in  this  role  include 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  an  area 
where  the  United  States  has  major  com- 
mitments. 

In  sum,  these  Soviet  naval  capabilities 
add  up  to  a  new  dimension  of  Soviet 
military  capability,  a  dimension  not  pres- 
ent even  20  years  ago. 

As  I  also  noted  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  Soviet  naval  challenge.  Unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  a  nation  dependent 
on  the  sea  in  fundamental  economic  and 
military  terms.  The  Soviet  Union  is  self- 
sufficient  in  most  resources;  we  are  not. 
The  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  lie  over- 
land; our  allies  lie  overseas.  We  cannot 
permit  a  potentially  hostile  power  to 
dominate  the  sea,  any  more  than  the  So- 
viet Union  would  permit  a  potentially 
hostile  power  to  dominate  the  European 
land  mass. 

The  question  facing  us  is,  what  is  to 
be  done?  At  present,  the  Senate  finds 
itself  facmg  two  proposed  answers  to 
that  question.  The  first  is  the  Navy  ship- 
building plans  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
for  the  5-year  period  of  1978-82.  The 
second  is  the  plan  offered  by  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  P^bruary  24  mark- 
up, a  plan  for  the  flscsd  year  1978. 

Most  observers  have  found  these  plans 
to  be  significantly  different.  However,  I 
would  suggest  that  in  conceptual  terms 
these  plans  have  more  uniting  than  di- 
viding them.  Both  plans  are  evolutionary, 
even  traditionalist,  in  their  thinking. 
Both  plans  have  as  their  objective  main- 
taining what  might  be  called  a  minimum 
balance,  seeking  not  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  the  relative  growth  of  Soviet  naval 
power  through  bold  moves  on  our  pan, 
but  rather  to  prevent  that  growth  from 
proceeding  too  rapidly,  or  at  best  stabi- 
lizing the  situation. 

Both  plans  are  what  might  be  called 
old  technology  plans.  The  Navy  plan  puts 
it  main  emphasis  on  frigates,  a  classic 
type  of  ship  which  has  been  with  us.  In 
much  its  present  roles,  since  the  early 
1940's.  The  House  subcommittee  plan 
emphasizes  the  technology  of  the  1950's, 
when  some  believed  that  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion would  give  not  only  submarines 
but  also  surface  ships  some  decisive  mili- 
tary advantages.  It  has  since  been  shown, 
not  surprisingly,  that  weapons,  sensors, 
and  overall  ship  performance  are  more 
important  than  whether  a  surface  ship 
generates  steam  with  oil  or  with  atoms. 
From  a  technological  standpoint,  both 
plans  consist  of  a  "more  of  the  same" 
approach.  Neither  refiects  the  realization 
that  the  rapid  technological  change 
which  characterizes  our  era  permits  and 
even  requires  major  changes  in  military 
concepts  and  force  structure. 

If  we  look  at  the  Navy  program,  we  see 
that  both  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  and 
the  5-year  defense  plan  emphasize  frig- 
ates. Despite  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 


tion's emphasis  in  testimony  on  a  "bal- 
anced fleet,"  the  past,  present,  and  future 
programs  of  the  Navy  are  heavily  tilted  in 
favor  of  this  type  of  ship.  The  Navy  now 
has  64  frigates  in  service.  As  the  overall 
size  of  the  Navy  has  dropped  from  almost 
1,000  ships  in  the  late  1960's  to  fewer 
than  500  today,  only  one  class  of  ships 
has  gone  up  in  total  numbers:  frigates. 
Only  one  class  of  ship  in  the  Navy  Is 
completely  modem,  less  than  15  years 
old:  frigates.  Despite  this  existing  force 
of  modem  frigates,  the  emphasis  in  the 
Navy's  future  is  also  on  frigates.  The 
flscal  year  1978  program  calls  for  9^ships 
of  this  type;  the  Navy  hopes  to  build  a 
total  of  58  over  the  next  5  years. 

Unfortunatley,  the  frigate  is  not  an 
emblem  of  either  conceptual  or  tech- 
nological progress.  Its  main  tasks  are 
antisubmarine  warfare  and  air  defense; 
yet  aircraft,  not  classic  surface  ships,  are 
shown  by  numerous  studies  to  be  more 
effective  platforms  for  both  of  these 
tasks.  While  maximum  submarine  speed 
has  increased  since  World  War  II  by  3  to 
4  times  and  sustained  speed  by  10  times, 
frigate  speed  has  not  increased  at  all. 
Frigate  sensors  and  weapons  have  im- 
proved since  World  War  II,  but  so  have 
those  of  submarines,  and  the  latter  by  a 
greater  margin. 

Most  importantly,  the  frigate  is  not  a 
type  of  ship  which  is  readily  adaptable 
to  changes  in  weapons /sensors  tech- 
nology. The  FFG-7  design,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  frigate  building  program,  has 
little  space  or  weight  margin  for  in- 
corporating new  weapon  or  sensor  sys- 
tems. Whereas  a  platform  for  carrying 
aircraft  can  be  adapted  to  technological 
changes  by  changing  the  aircraft  carried, 
with  comparatively  little  modifications  to 
the  ship,  the  frigate  type  ship  must 
undergo  substantial  and  expensive 
rebuilding. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  frigates  have 
no  utility,  or  that  we  should  not  build 
any  ships  of  this  type.  Frigates  retain 
utility  against  conventional  submarines, 
and  the  antiair  capability  of  the  FFG-7 
would  be  sufficient  against  many  third 
world  and  some  Soviet  threats.  But  the 
Navy  is  already  equipped  with  many 
modern  ships  of  this  type.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  the  rationale  for  continuing  a 
massive  building  program  in  this  cate- 
gory, at  least  imtil  alternatives  embody- 
ing new  technology  and  reflecting  new 
concepts  of  how  to  perform  the  assigned 
missions  are  thoroughly  investigated. 

In  terms  of  aircraft  carriers,  the  Navy 
5 -year  defense  plan  proposes  funding  in 
flscal  year  1979  of  the  flrst  of  a  new  class. 
While  the  exact  characteristics  of  this 
ship  are  not  yet  determined,  it  is  appar- 
ently to  be  about  58.000  tons  and  have 
conventional  propulsion.  Cost  is  pro- 
jected at  $1  to  1.2  billion,  compared  to 
about  $2  billion  for  the  90,000  ton.  nu- 
clear propelled  Nimitz  class. 

This  proposed  CW  class  of  aircraft 
carrier  will  be  individually  less  capable 
than  the  Nimitz  class.  Naturally,  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  carried  will  be 
less.  Comparing  on  a  1-for-l  basis,  it  will 
not  be  as  cost  effective  as  the  Nimitz.  or 
as  a  Nimitz-size  carrier  with  conven- 
tional propulsion;  cost  per  ton  inevitably 
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projection  capabilities  which,  while  not 
equal  to  those  of  large  carriers,  may 
nonetheless  be  adequate  for  many  situa- 
tions. VSTOL  carriers  of  6,000  to  10,000 
tons  could  prove  extremely  useful  addi- 
tions to  the  fleet,  and  they  could  be  built 
in  significant  numbers  within  the  cur- 
rent 5 -year  defense  plan,  possibly  as 
alternatives  to  some  of  the  projected 
frigates. 

Third.  It  does  not  give  sufficient  weight 
to  the  performance  requirements  for  air- 
craft. It  is  true  that  the  VSTOL  air- 
craft of  today  or  tomorrow  will  not  be 
comparable  in  performance  to  catapult - 
launched  aircraft.  But  technology  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  to  have  such  high  per- 
formance aircraft.  Increasingly,  the  so- 
phisticated capability  of  the  weapons 
and  sensors  carried  by  an  aircraft  can 
substitute  for  capability  in  the  aircraft 
itself.  Systems  such  as  the  Navy's 
Phoenix  antiair  and  antimissile  system 
do  not  require  an  aircraft  capable  of 
dogfighting. 

While  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  that  it  can  meet  changes 
in  technology  by  changing  the  aircraft 
carried,  new  aircraft  are  quite  expen- 
sive; the  future  might  be  better  served 
by  lower  performance  multipurpose  air- 
craft which  can  be  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  missions  through  changes  in  the 
sensors  and  weapons  carried.  With  the 
"smart"  weaponry  offered  to  us  by  to- 
day's technology,  this  is  by  no  means 
a  farfetched  concept,  and  aircraft  plat- 
forms carrying  ,even  today's  Harrier 
VSTOL  arcraft,  the  aircraft  equipped 
with  sophisticated  standoff  weapons, 
could  have  significantly  greater  utility 
than  the  Navy  seems  to  accept. 

In  terms  of  submarines,  the  Navy  pro- 
poses to  continue  a  fairly  low  building 
rate  of  our  present  class  of  attack  sub- 
marines: the  688-class.  This  submarine, 
although  considerably  larger  and  more 
expensive  than  its  predecessor  637- 
class,  has  only  marginally  improved 
capabilities.  The  688-class  submarine 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Mmiiz-class 
carrier  in  that  its  high  cost  prohibits  its 
acquisition  in  large  numbers.  Yet  our 
submarine  force  has  been  tasked  with 
several  new  missions  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  may  need  to  increase  both 
the  planned  force  level  of  attack  sub- 
marines and  the  building  rate. 

Another  major  Navy  program  is  the 
Aegis  system.  This  is  a  shipboard  anti- 
aircraft/antimissile system  designed  to 
deal  with  the  threat  of  the  1990's.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  debate 
in  terms  of  the  proposed  platforms;  the 
nuclear  propelled  platform,  the  strike 
cruiser,  has  wisely  been  deleted  from 
the  Navy  program.  There  is  one  con- 
ventional platform,  the  DDG-47,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget,  with  a  total  of 
10  in  the  5 -year  defense  plan. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  Aegis  plat- 
form issue  has  been  hotly  debated,  the 
Aegis  system  itself  has  not.  Yet  here 
again  the  pace  of  technological  change 
must  raise  some  questions.  Can  a  sys- 
tem designed  in  the  early  1970's  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  defeating  the  anti- 
ship  missile  threat  of  the  1990's?  The 
25  years  intervening  would  seem  to  pro- 


vide time  for  the  Soviets  to  go  through 
several  complete  generations  of  new 
antiship  missiles,  with  different  speeds, 
trajectories,  and  homing  characteristics. 
We  have  already  seen  evidence  of  So- 
viet efforts  to  develop  a  ballistic  anti- 
ship  missile,  against  which  the  capability 
of  Aegis  would  be  in  doubt.  If  the  So- 
viets see  us  making  a  major  commit- 
ment to  Aegis,  will  they  not  make  a 
major  commitment  to  systems  designed 
to  render  Aegis  obsolete  before  it  can 
be  put  into  service  in  substantial  num- 
bers? These  questions  should  be  faced 
before  a  major  commitment  is  made 
to  Aegis,  regardless  of  the  platform. 

Neither  the  fiscal  year  1978  Navy  budg- 
et nor  the  Navy  5-year  defense  plan  re- 
fiect  any  serious  commitment  to  the  most 
promising  new  concepts  for  hulls.  The 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  deleted  the  pro- 
posed funds  for  a  tender  for  the  patrol 
missile  hydrofoil,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  indicated  he  may  seek  to 
cancel  previous  funding  for  this  ex- 
tremely promising  program.  It  appears 
no  attempt  is  being  made  to  explore  the 
potential  ASW  and  electronic  counter- 
measures  functions  of  the  PHM  plat- 
form, despite  studies  and  tests  which 
indicate  it  could  have  great  capability  in 
these  roles.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  also  reduced  the  surface  effect  ship 
program  by  directing  that  the  3,000  ton 
prototj-pe  not  have  the  sensors  and  weap- 
ons necessary  to  prove  its  operational 
effectiveness.  Work  on  the  larger  hydro- 
foil, the  hydrofoil  ocean  combatant,  is 
proceeding  at  snail's  pace.  Little  attempt 
is  being  made  to  investigate  the  very 
promising  SWATH  haul  concept,  despite 
its  potentially  great  utility  in  a  time 
when  ships  should  be  designed  at  highly 
adaptable  platforms  on  which  new  gener- 
ations of  sensors  and  weapons  can  be  in- 
stalled. All  of  these  new  hulls  have  great 
promise  compared  to  the  traditional 
frigate  design,  and  the  reallocation  of 
funds  from  only  a  few  of  the  projected 
frigates  into  these  programs  would  pro- 
duce rapid  progress.  But  again,  old  tech- 
nology and  old  concepts  seem  to  domi- 
nate, and  the  new  technology  approaches 
are  put  on  the  back  burner. 

Finally,  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget 
allocates  precious  naval  ship  construc- 
tion funds  for  four  fleet  oilers — AO's. 
Tests  have  shown  that  merchant  marine 
tankers  can  perform  this  service  for  the 
Navy,  and  a  decision  to  rely  on  the  mer- 
chant marine  for  this  service  would  free 
funds  for  construction  of  needed  war- 
ships. But  the  Navy  seems  to  pay  little 
but  lip  service  to  the  concept  of  making 
more  use  of  merchant  marine  assets. 

So  much  for  the  Navy  program;  it 
seems  there  that  the  advocates  of  new 
concepts  and  new  technology  have  been 
overruled  in  favor  of  those  who  advo- 
cate traditional  approaches  which  do  not 
guarantee  reversal  of  the  trend  toward 
Soviet  naval  supremacy. 

What  of  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Seapower  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives?  Many  of  the  elements 
are  identical  with  the  Navy  program. 
Frigates  are  authorized  at  the  same  level 
proposed  in  the  program  submitted  by 
President  Carter:  nine  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  AEGIS  is  debated  only  in  terms  of 
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the  platform.  Fleet  oilers  are  authorized, 
although  at  a  lower  level,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  using  merchant  marine 
assets.  No  small  platforms  for  VSTOL 
aircraft  are  proposed,  and  no  new  tech- 
nology systems  have  been  added  by  the 
subcommittee. 

In  submarines,  the  subcommittee  does 
show  an  appreciation  for  the  need  for 
greater  numbers.  However,  they  do  this 
by  adding  one  688  class  attack  sub- 
marine, which  apparently  cannot  be 
built  because  of  the  backlog  of  orders  in 
the  shipyards.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
explore  alternatives  to  the  688  class 
which  might  enable  us  to  make  a  truly 
significant  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  attack  submarines. 

The  major  differences  between  the 
subcommittee's  program  and  that  of  the 
Navy  is  in  relation  to  aircraft  carriers 
and  platforms  for  the  Aegis  system.  The 
subcommittee  proposed  an  additional 
Nimitz-c\&ss  carrier,  the  CVN-71.  While 
the  utility  of  nuclear  prooulsion  for  any 
type  of  surface  ship  is  highly  question- 
able, there  is  no  doubt  that  a  carrier  of 
the  size  of  the  Nimitz  class  is  more  capa- 
ble and  more  cost  effective,  on  an  indi- 
vidual ship  basis,  than  the  CW  proposed 
by  the  Navy.  Unfortunately,  the  subcom- 
mittee ignores  the  problem  of  vulner- 
ability. Unless  it  is  proposed  to  acquire 
Nimttz-class  carriers  in  large  numbers, 
the  Nimitz  class  is  no  answer  to  the  vul- 
nerability problem.  Only  numbers  offer 
a  chance  to  disperse  aircraft  onto  a 
larger  number  of  platforms,  and  the 
House  subcommittee  makes  no  mention 
of  what  number  of  Nimitz-class  carriers 
they  see  forming  the  eventually  total 
fleet.  By  any  conceivable  measurement, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  carriers  of  the 
cost  of  the  Nimitz  could  be  procured  in 
substantial  numbers. 

The  subcommittee  also  proposed  to 
build  a  strike  cruiser  as  an  Aegis  plat- 
form. This  ship,  which  was  well  described 
during  last  year's  debate  as  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Bismarck,  would  combine  ex- 
tremely high  cost— about  $1.4  billion  for 
the  lead  ship — ^with  escort  capabilities  no 
greater  than  those  of  a  much  less  ex- 
pensive DDG-747.  It  would  have  little 
projection  capability,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  independent  mission,  and 
would  be  highly  vulnerable  to  hostile 
submarines,  with  no  more  antisubmarine 
warfare  capability  than  a  destroyer.  This 
ship  is  an  example  of  the  concept  that 
military  effectiveness  is  primarily  a  func- 
tion of  type  of  powerplant,  rather  than 
sensors  and  weapons.  The  strike  ciniiser 
was  wisely  deleted  from  the  Navy's 
program. 

Thus,  both  the  Navy  program  and  the 
House  program  are  old  technology  ap- 
proaches. Both  continue  to  build  ships 
which  are  called  into  question  by  ad- 
vances in  technology.  Neither  places  sig- 
nificant emphasis  on  new  concepts  and 
new  technology,  and  on  building  a  Navy 
which  can  adapt  rapidly  enough  to  new 
technological  possibilities  so  as  to  seize 
the  naval  initiate  from  the  Soviets. 

Technology  is  not  a  threat;  it  is  a 
promise.  It  is  an  area  in  which  the  United 


States  has  a  general  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  so  that  a  technological  race 
can  well  result  in  a  U.S.  victory,  provided 
we  structure  our  forces  to  run  that  race. 
Unfortunately,  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  view  of  the  Navy  or  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  Navy  particularly  does  not 
give  sufficient  weight  to  the  im- 
portance of  changing  our  technology, 
concepts,  and  force  structure  rapidly;  it 
is  the  rapidity  of  change,  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  can  transition  from  one 
approach  to  another  inside  the  Soviet's 
cycle  of  observation-decision-action, 
which  is  the  key  for  seizing  the  initiate 
and  reversing  the  naval  trend. 

The  Senate  faces  a  task  of  consider- 
able importance  and  difficulty  as  it  con- 
fronts these  two  naval  programs. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  visualize  changes 
in  the  shipbuilding  program  proposed  by 
the  Navy  which  would  bring  that  pro- 
gram more  into  line  with  the  techno- 
logical trends.  Last  year  Senator  Robert 
Taft  proposed,  in  his  white  paper  on 
defense,  a  10-year  advanced  technology 
shipbuilding  program  which  offered  an- 
swers to  many  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Navy's  proposed  program.  The  Taft 
program  proposed  low-mix  attack  sub- 
marines, both  nuclear  and  conventional, 
to  give  us  greater  numbers  of  subma- 
rines; small  aircraft  carriers  for  VSTOL 
aircraft,  to  be  procured  in  large  num- 
bers; surface  effect  ships;  hydrofoils; 
and  greater  reliance  on  the  merchant 
marine  for  some  of  our  support  require- 
ments. 

Both  the  Navy's  proposed  program  for 
fiscal  year  1978  and  its  5-year  defen.<;e 
plan  could  be  modified  so  as  to  reflect 
an  advanced  technology  approach.  Some 
concrete  actions  could  be: 

First.  Comprehensive,  objective  stud- 
ies could  be  undertaken  of  the  poten- 
tials for  new  submarine  designs,  em- 
phasizing lighter  weight  reactors,  less 
overall  complexity,  and  greater  afford- 
ability. 

Second.  The  Senate  could  make  clear 
its  understanding  of  the  carrier  issue, 
and  insist  that  the  CW  program  be 
justified  in  terms  of  significantly  in- 
creasing the  overall  number  of  aircraft 
platforms  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
Measures  could,  and.  in  my  view,  should 
be  taken  to  increase  our  commitment  to 
VSTOL  aircraft,  not  as  something  po- 
tentially interesting  for  the  1990's.  but 
as  something  possessing  real  capability 
today.  Perhaps  the  F-18  program  should 
be  reevaluated  in  this  light. 

Third.  While  the  Senate  should  not 
deny  the  Navy  all  the  proposed  new  fri- 
gates, serious  questions  could  be  asked 
as  to  whether  the  frigate  is  the  decisive 
warship  of  the  future,  as  the  Navy's  cur- 
rent building  program  implies.  Other 
types  of  ships,  such  as  VSTOL  aircraft 
platforms  of  less  than  10.000  tons,  could 
be  authorized  to  supplement  the  existing 
frigate  force,  offering  new  capabilities 
in  many  areas. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  could  take  action 
to  accelerate  development  of  advanced 
technology  hulls,  such  as  surface  effect 
ships,  hydrofoils,  and  SWATH  ships. 

Fifth.  Finally,  we  could  demand  that 
the  Navy  fully  address  the  potential  use 


of  merchant  marine  assets  wherever 
possible,  so  as  to  free  naval  ship  con- 
struction funds  for  needed  warships. 

Actions  such  as  these  would  trade  re- 
sources planned  to  be  allocated  for  old 
technology,  old  concept  systems  for  in- 
vestment in  the  future,  in  new  technol- 
ogy and  new  naval  concepts.  They  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  strike  at  the 
conceptual  heart  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  by 
diversifying  our  naval  aircraft  onto  a 
significantly  larger  number  of  platforms. 
Tliey  would  give  us  greater  ability  to 
adapt  to  changes  in  technology,  and  to 
induce  technological  and  conceptual 
changes  so  as  to  cut  inside  the  Soviet 
observation-decision-action  cycle  and 
render  any  new  investment  on  their  part 
coimterproductive.  Through  this  capa- 
bility, they  would  enable  us  to  get  away 
from  our  current  game  of  "catch  up" 
with  the  Soviets,  and  seize  the  naval 
initiative  from  them. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  keep  these 
possibilities  in  mind  as  it  considers  both 
the  fiscal  year  1978  naval  ship  construc- 
tion progi-am  and  the  Navy's  proposed 
5-year  defense  plan.  We  tend  to  debate 
the  naval  program  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  us;  but  the  real  terms 
of  the  debate  may  be  quite  different.  We 
live  in  an  era  characterized  by  rapid 
technological  change.  In  many  ways,  it 
is  comparable  from  the  naval  standpoint 
to  the  period  from  about  1860  to  1890. 
when  effective  rifled  cannon,  breech- 
loading  guns,  steel  hulls,  armor  plate, 
and  efficient  steam  engines  all  came  into 
the  world's  fleets.  The  great  problem 
faced  by  the  navies  of  that  period  was 
the  rapidity  of  obsolescence;  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  design,  build,  laimch.  and  com- 
mission a  ship  before  it  became  obso- 
lete. Navies  became  disparate  collections 
of  types  and  classes  of  ships  in  various 
states  of  obsolescence,  most  of  little  ef- 
fectiveness, but  all  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  one  or  another  groups  of  admirals.  In 
Great  Britain,  it  took  the  genius  and 
drive  of  Lord  Fisher  to  clean  out  the 
naval  refuse  of  30  years  when  he  began 
the  dreadnought  program  in  the  early 
1900's.  In  other  navies,  the  reformers, 
those  who  saw  the  implications  of  mod- 
ern technology  for  fleets  built  over  time 
to  traditional  concepts,  were  less  success- 
ful, and  fleets  such  as  the  Spanish  in 
1898  and  the  Russian  in  1904  found  most 
of  their  supposed  assets  to  be  liabilities. 

If  we  are  not  in  the  foreseeable  future 
to  find  the  same  of  the  fleet  we  are  build- 
ing today,  we  must  overcome  the  intra- 
service  interests  and  general  traditional- 
ism which  seem  still  to  guide  our  pro- 
posed naval  programs.  We  must  realize 
that  the  true  requirement  is  not  dictated 
hy  the  current  number  of  Soviet  ship 
days  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  latest  Soviet  anti- 
ship  missile,  but  by  the  need  to  be  adapt- 
able to  changes  in  technology,  and  re- 
sultant changes  in  concepts  and  force 
structures. 

We  must  realize  that  the  true  debate 
is  not  about  whether  to  build  9  frigates 
this  year  and  11  next  year  or  the  oppo- 
site, but  about  what  conceptual  alter- 
natives we  have  to  meet  each  overall 
naval  requirement,  what  technological 
alternatives  we  have  to  serve  each  con- 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS 
TOMORROW 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Senate  completes  its 
stand   in   recess  until   12 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


r.  President. 

when  the 

business  today,  it 

I 'clock  noon 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE    'RESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Pres  dent  of  the 
United  States  were  commun  cated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  |of  his  secre- 
taries. 


APPROVAL   OF  E  ILL 


en 
sigied 


A  message  from  the  Pre^dent 
United  States  stated  that 
1977,  he  approved  and 
(S.  776  >  to  dedicate  the  caAal 
path  of  the  Chesapeake  anc 
National  Historical  Park  to 
liam  O.  Douglas,  and  for  otl^er 


OPERATION  OF  THE 
PRODUCTS      TRADE 
SAGE    FROM    THE 
PM  50 

On  March  16,  1977.  under 
the  order  of  March  15.  197T 
ing  message  from  the  President 
United  States  was  received 
to  the  Committee  on  Finarice: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Vniigd 

I  hereby  transmit  the  T  snth 
Report  on  the  Operation  cf 
motive  Products  Trade  Act 
lating  to  developments  unfer 
during  1975.  This  report 
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prior  to  the  beginning  of  my  term  In 
office. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  16. 1977. 


APPROACH  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  51 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  economic 
development  throughout  the  world 
through  a  variety  of  economic  assistance 
programs. 

Most  of  our  efforts  have  succeeded. 
Some  have  failed.  Now  we  have  the  op- 
portunity, as  with  many  of  our  domestic 
programs,  to  learn  from  our  experience, 
and  to  improve  our  policies  in  the  future. 
Members  of  my  Administration  are 
now  testifying  in  support  of  our  approach 
to  foreign  assistance.  I  am  sending  you 
this  message  to  explain  some  of  the 
principles  behind  our  program — espe- 
cially, to  outline  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  about  foreign  assistance  and  the 
goals  we  now  hope  to  achieve. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  will  be 
affected  by  the  ability  of  developing  na- 
tions   to    overcome    poverty,     achieve 
healthy  growth  and  provide  more  secure 
lives  for  their  people.  We  wish  to  join 
with  other  nations  in  combining  our  ef- 
forts, knowledge,  and  resources  to  help 
poorer  countries  overcome  the  problems 
of  hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy.  We  are 
seeking  important  improvements  in  our 
program,  some  of  which  reflect  changes 
in  emphasis  and  approach : 
— ^We  will  ensure  that  lending  agencies 
attach  adequate  self-help  conditions 
to  their  loans  so  that  borrowing  na- 
tions will  make  effective  use  of  the 
funds  they  receive. 
— ^We  will  make  certain  that  the  Con- 
gress is  able  to  exercise  its  legitimate 
responsibility  to  monitor  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  aid  programs. 
— We  will  encourage  other  wealthy  na- 
tions to  contribute  a  greater  share 
to  the  multilateral  aid  effort,  and  we 
will  reduce  our  own  share  where  it 
has  been  too  high. 
— ^In  close  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress we  have  made  sure  that  oun 
concessional  aid  goes  to  those  who 
need  it  most;  we  will  continue  this 
approach. 
— We  are  now  reforming  the  policies 
which  have,  on  occasion,  awarded 
liberal  grants  and  loans  to  repressive 
regimes  which  violate  human  rights. 
— We  will   root  out  mismanagement 
and  inefficiency  where  they  exist  in 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  in 
order  to  guarantee  that  benefits  will 
always   be   delivered    to   those   for 
whom  the  programs  were  designed. 
— We  recognize  that  salaries  and  Uving 
styles  of  some  employees  have  been 
too  lavish,  and  we  will  insist  that  the 
international  programs  we  support 


do  more  to  control  their  administra- 
tive overhead. 
— I  will  work  closely  with  the  Congress 
to  see  that  our  aid  efforts  are  more 
closely   correlated   to   international 
economic     and     political     circum- 
stances and  talk  frankly  to  Amer- 
ican  citizens   about   the  economic, 
political,  and  security  benefits  v/e 
receive  from  our  foreign  assistance 
programs. 
Close  cooperation  and  supnort  from 
the  Congress  is  essential  to  theeffective- 
ness  of  our  efforts.  In  a  f?w  areas  the 
program   I  have  submitted   requires  a 
significant  increase  in  funding — but  I 
have  asked  for  this  only  where  I  am  sure 
that  the  increase  will  be  worthwhile. 

To  achieve  our  goals  of  helping  the 
people  of  the  world  toward  economic 
self-sufficiency,  relieving  the  victims  of 
disasters,  investing  in  a  healthy  world 
economy,  and  supporting  the  security  of 
friendly  nations,  I  £isk  your  favorable 
consideration  for  the  following: 
— Multilateral     Development    Assist- 
ance. International  financial  insti- 
tutions  such   as   the  World   Bank 
group — in  particular   the  Interna- 
tional   Development    Association — 
and  the  Inter-American  and  Asian 
Development     Banks     are     major 
sources  of  assistance  loans  to  the 
world's  poor  nations.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  highly  professional 
in  their  work.  They  help  remove  po- 
litical considerations  from  develop- 
ment efforts,   and   they   encourage 
developing  countries  to  pursue  sound 
domestic  policies.  They  enable  many 
donors  to  pool  their  efforts — includ- 
ing some  of  the  oil-exporting  na- 
tions. An  initial,  modest  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  African  Development 
Bank  will  provide  our  encourage- 
ment   to    this    promising    regional 
effort. 
We  are  asking  $540  million  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
to  fulfill  past  pledges  to  the  international 
financial  institutions,  and  $2.7  billion  in 
new  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
This  is  an  increase   (of  approximately 
one-third)     for    an    effort    which    has 
proved  to  be  very  effective.  The  largest 
single  expenditure  is  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  5th  replenishment  of  the  In- 
ternational    Development    Association, 
which  makes  loans  on  favorable  terms 
to  the  world's  poorest  nations. 

The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, which  provides  important  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  developing  world, 
has   also   proven   its   effectiveness   and 
worth.  We  are  seeking  an  appropriation 
of  $130  million  for  fiscal  year  1978.  a 
30%  increase  over  last  year. 
— Bilateral    Development    Assistance. 
Congress  has  played  a  major  role  in 
developing  our  bilateral  programs, 
which  provide  direct  American  sup- 
port for  development  programs  In 
the  poorer  countries.  Through  these 
programs  we  have  shared  our  ex- 
pertise and  our  resources  witti  other 
countries.   Our   bilateral   programs 
are  directed  at  the  poorest  people  in 
these  covm tries'   populations;    they 
emphasize  food  and  nutrition,  pop- 
ulation and  health,  education  and 
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hitman  resource  development,  and 
science  and  technology,  including 
energy  development. 

We  have  certain  expectations  of 
the  countries  which  we  help.  We 
have  no  intention  of  running  their 
governments  or  their  economies,  but 
we  expect  them  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources  in  the  effort  to  de- 
velop, to  ensure  that  the  poor  share 
in  the  l)enefits,  and  to  respect  basic 
hxunan  rights. 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  provide 
$1.3  billion  for  the  bilateral  development 
assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
This  is  a  2Q%  increase  over  the  amount 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1977,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  clearly  worthwhile. 

Last  year,  the  Congress,  on  its  own 
initiative,  appropriated  $5  million  to  help 
develop  a  comprehensive  long-term  re- 
covery plan  for  the  Sahel  region,  which 
had  undergone  a  disastrous  drought.  As 
the  first  major  U.S.  contribution  to  this 
program.  I  am  requesting  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  We  will  cooperate  with 
other  interested  nations  in  making  fur- 
ther contributions  to  the  Sahel  develop- 
ment effort  in  the  future. 
— The  PL-480  Program.  The  enormous 
vitality  of  U.S.  agricultural  produc- 
tion permits  us  to  share  a  portion  of 
our  bounty  in  the  form  of  food  aid. 
Our  PL-480   programs  should  not 
only  help  the  poorer  countries  im- 
prove the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  nutrition,  but  also  encourage 
self-help  programs  that  will  improve 
their  caimcity  to  feed  their  people  in 
the  future.  And  these  programs  let 
us  offer  relief  from  famine  and  pri- 
vation in  the  wake  of  natural  and 
man-made  disasters.  In  fiscal  year 
1978.  our  food  aid  programs  will  dis- 
tribute $1.4  billion  in  agricultural 
commodities. 
— Security  Assistance  Program.  Only 
where  peace  and  security  are  assured 
can  free  nations  devote  their  full 
energies  to  development.  Our  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  are  keyed 
to  these  goals,  and  to  advancing  the 
security    interests    of    the    United 
States    in    cooperation    with    our 
friends  and  allies.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  funds  requested  for  security 
assistance  will  be  for  economic  sup- 
porting programs. '^I  have  increased 
the  amounts  proposed  by  the  previ- 
ous Administration  for  the  Middle 
East;  this  will  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic underpinnings  so  essential  to 
achievement  of  our  goal  of  peace 
and  stability  in  this  vital  region. 
For  FY-1978  the  major  elements  of 
my  program  on  security  assistance  are: 
Grant  military  aid — $284.6  million  to 
eight  countries,  in  most  of  which  we  • 
also  have  U.S.  military  facilities  essen- 
tial to  our  global  interests.  This  includes 
$224  million  in  programs  plus  $60.6  mil- 
lion in  general  and  administrative  costs, 
most  of  which  will  be  reimbursed  from 
other  sources. 

Grant  military  education — $35.7  mil- 
lion to  train  future  military  leaders. 

Financing  for  foreign  military  sales — 
$708  million,  which  will  finance  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  loans  to  help  foreign  governments 
eventually     to     meet     their     essential 


security  needs  by  themselves,  instead  of 
depending  on  U.S.  handouts. 

Security  supporting  assistance — $1.9 
billion  to  finance  programs  for  coim- 
tries  whose  economic  condition  is  a  fac- 
tor in  our  efforts  to  assure  international 
security.  The  two  areas  where  most  of 
these  funds  will  be  used — Middle  East, 
and  depending  on  events.  Southern 
Africa — testify  to  the  significance  of 
these  programs. 

These  proposals  are  fully  consistent 
with  my  wish  to  limit  budget  increases 
to  essentials.  My  assistance  program  is 
part  of  an  effort  to  combine  support  of 
our  country's  economic  interests  and 
security  with  compassion  for  the  im- 
poverished millions  of  fellow  human 
beings  who  share  the  world  with  us. 

I  hope  that  the  economic  assistance 
program  now  before  you  will  receive  your 
careful,  prompt,  and  sympathetic  atten- 
tion. It  represents  a  vital  step  toward 
partnership  in  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
world  order. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1977. 


MARINE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
OIL— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  52 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  recent  series  of  oil  tanker  acci- 
dents in  and  near  American  waters  is  a 
grave  reminder  of  the  risks  associated 
with  marine  transportation  of  oil. 
Though  we  can  never  entirely  eliminate 
these  risks,  we  can  reduce  them.  Today 
I  am  announcing  a  diverse  but  interre- 
lated group  of  measures  designed  to  do 
so. 

These  measures  are  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic.  Pollution  of  the 
oceans  by  oil  is  a  global  problem  requir- 
ring  global  solutions.  I  intend  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  leaders  of  a 
number  of  major  maritime  nations  to 
solicit  their  support  for  international 
action.  Oil  pollution  is  also  a  serious 
domestic  problem  requiring  prompt  and 
effective  action  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  danger  to  American 
lives,  the  American  economy,  and  Amer- 
ican beaches  and  shorelines,  and  the 
steps  I  am  taking  will  do  this. 

The  following  measures  are  designed 
to  achieve  three  objectives:  First,  to  re- 
duce oil  pollution  caused  by  tanker  ac- 
cidents and  by  routine  operational  dis- 
charges from  all  vessels;  Second,  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  deal  swiftly  and  ef- 
fectively with  oil  spills  when  they  do  oc- 
cur; and  Third,  to  provide  full  and  de- 
pendable compensation  to  victims  of  oil 
pollution  damage. 
These  are  the  measures  I  recommend: 
Ratification  of  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
from  Ships.  I  am  transmitting  this  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 
This  Convention,  by  imposing  segreg- 
ated ballast  requirements  for  new  large 
oil  tankers  and  placing  stringent  con- 
trols on  all  oil  discharges  from  ships, 


represents  an  important  multilateral 
step  toward  reducing  the  risk  of  marine 
oil  pollution.  In  the  near  future,  I  will 
submit  implementing  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Reform  of  ship  construction  and  equip- 
ment standards.  I  am  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  develop 
new  rules  for  oil  tanker  standards  within 
60  days.  These  regulations  will  apply  to 
all  oil  tankers  over  20,000  deadweight 
tons,  U.S.  and  foreign,  which  call  at 
American  ports.  These  regulations  will 
include: 

Double  bottoms  on  all  new  tankers; 

Segregated  ballast  on  all  tankers; 

Inert  gas  systems  on  all  tankers: 

Backup  radar  systems,  including  col- 
lision avoidance  equipment,  on  all  tank- 
ers; and 

Improved  emergency  steering  stand- 
ards for  all  tankers. 

These  requirements  will  be  fully  effec- 
tive within  five  years.  Where  technologi- 
cal improvements  and  alternatives  can  be 
shown  to  achieve  the  same  degree  of 
protection  against  pollution,  the  rules 
will  allow  their  use. 

Exi>erience  has  shown  that  ship  con- 
struction and  equipment  standards  are 
effective  only  if  backed  by  a  strong  en- 
forcement program.  Because  the  quality 
of  inspections  by  some  nations  falls  short 
of  U.S.  practice.  I  have  instructed  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Coast 
Guard  to  begin  diplomatic  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  present  international  system  of 
inspection  and  certification.  In  addition. 
I  recommend  the  immediate  scheduling 
of  a  special  international  conference  for 
late  1977  to  consider  these  construction 
and  inspection  measures. 

Ipaprovement  of  crew  standards  and 
training.  I  am  instructing  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  raise  the  licensing  and  qualifi- 
cation standards  for  American  crews. 

The  international  requirements  for 
crew  qualifications,  which  are  far  from 
strict,  will  be  dealt  with  by  a  major  inter- 
nationad  conference  we  will  particii>ate 
in  next  year. 

I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  identify  additional  re- 
quirements which  should  be  discussed, 
and  if  not  included,  may  be  imposed  by 
the  United  States  after  1978  on  the  crews 
of  all  ships  calling  at  American  ports. 

Development  of  Tanker  Boarding  Pro- 
gram and  U.S.  Marine  Safety  Informa- 
tion System.  Starting  immediately,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  board  and  examine 
each  foreign  flag  tanker  calling  at  Amer- 
ican ports  at  least  once  a  year  and  more 
often  if  necessary.  This  examination  will 
insure  that  the  diip  meets  all  safety  and 
environmental  protection  regulations. 
Those  ships  which  fail  to  do  so  may  be 
denied  access  to  U.S.  ports  or,  in  some 
cases,  denied  the  right  to  leave  until  the 
deficiencies  have  been  corrected.  The  in- 
formation gathered  by  this  boarding 
program  will  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to 
identify  individual  tankers  having  his- 
tories of  poor  maintenance,  accidents, 
and  pollution  violations.  We  will  also  re- 
quire that  the  names  of  tanker  owners, 
major  stockholders,  and  changes  in  ves- 
sel names  be  disclosed  and  included  in 
this  Marine  Safety  Information  System. 
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resources. 
The  White  House,  Mardh 


JlMltlY 


Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRE. 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con  ent 
message  from  the  Presiden 
be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Foreign    Relations,    the 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICtlR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Under    authority    of 
March  15.  1977,  on  March 
from  the  House  of 
received   stating    that    the 
agreed    to    the    concurrent 
(H.    Con.    Res.    157) 
printing  of  a  compilation 
Members  of  the  House  in 
Congress  to  commemorate 
service  of  the  Honorable 
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the  Senate. 

The    message    also 
House  has  passed  the  bill 
making   economic   stimulu ; 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ber  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
which  it  requests  the 
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ENROLLED  BILLS 

The  message  further 
Speaker  has  signed  the 
rolled  bills: 

H.R.   1746.  An  act  to 
Nations  Participation  Act  of 
Importation  of  Rhodesian 

H.R.  3839.  An  act  to  rescind 
authority   recommended   In 
the  President  of  January  17 
95-48),    transmitted    pursuan 
poundment  Control  Act  of  197^ 
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At  12:21  p.m.,  today,  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  delivered 
by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R. 
4877)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to,  without  amend- 
ment, the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  12)  to  assist  the  people  of  Romania. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

H.R.  4876.  An  act  making  economic  stimu- 
lus appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  4877.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
157)  authorizing  the  printing  of  a  compila- 
tion of  tributes  by  Members  of  the  House  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  to  commemorate  the 
years  of  service  of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Pord  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-916.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Delta  Phi  Delta  requesting  that  the  Senate 
take  ptibllc  note  of  the  commenoratlon  of 
the  160th  anniversary  of  the  Black  Press  as 
an  American  Institution  (with  accompanying 
papers);  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

EC-917.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  OfHce  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
release  of  $6,000,000  of  budget  authority  re- 
quired to  be  made  available  for  obligation 
pursuant  to  section  1012(b)  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974;  Jointly  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  the  Budget,  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  and  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

EC-918.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  (1) 
contractor  I.R.  &  D.  and  B.  &  P.  advance 
agreements  negotiations  completed  during 
Government  fiscal  year  1976,  and  (2)  inde- 
pendent research  and  development  and  bid 
and  proposal  costs  incurred  by  major  defense 
contractors  in  the  years  1975  and  1976  (with 
accompanvlng  reports);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-919.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  FEA's  interim 
report  on  electric  utility  rate  design  proposals 
(with  an  accompanylno;  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enerpy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-920.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  prooosed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain 
residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Tslands  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-921.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  reoort  entitled 
"Reserve  Officer  Training  Corns:  Management 
Deficiencies  Still  to  be  Corrected"  (with  an 


accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-922.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"War  on  Organized  Crime  Paltering — Federal 
Strike  Forces  not  Getting  the  Job  Done" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EO-923.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Domestic  Energy  Resource  and  Reserve  Esti- 
mates— Uses,  Limitations,  and  Needed  Data" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-924.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  twenty-seventh  annual  re- 
port of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

EC-925.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  trans- 
mitting corrections  to  their  previously  trans- 
mitted report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  calendar 
year  1976  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-926.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  tr-insmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  calendar 
year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-927.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer 
of  the  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Public  Printer  for  the 
fifteen-month  period  ended  September  30, 
1976  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-89.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
9  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  urging  the  Arkansas  con- 
gressional delegation  to  consider  legislation 
enabling  totally  disabled  veterans  to  fly  free 
of  charge  on  commercial  airliners  where 
there  is  unsold  space  available;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  9   Urging 
THE  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation 
To  Consider  Legislation  Enabling  Total- 
ly   Disabled   Veterans   To   Fly    Free   op 
Charge   on  Commercial   Airlines  Where 
There  Is  Unsold  Space  Available 
"Whereas,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
totally  disabled  veterans  In  the  United  States 
whose  disabilities  are  service-connected  and 
permanent;  and 

"Whereas,  these  same  disabled  veterans 
can  trace  their  present  disabilities  directly 
to  the  variant  service  of  their  country;  and 
"Whereas,  totally  disabled  veterans  have 
limited  abilities  to  travel,  the  most  signifi- 
cant being  the  Inability  In  many  cases  to 
drive  a  car  or  to  endure  long  journeys  on  a 
bus,  train  or  passenger  car;  and 

"Whereas,  these  same  veterans  face  many 
economic  hardships,  especially  the  financial 
limitations  caused  by  their  inability  to  earn 
a  living  and  to  supplement  their  disability 
Income;  and 

"Whereas,  many  seats  on  comm^clal  air- 
liners are  unsold  and  unfilled  on  many 
flights,  and  there  are  many  empty  seats  on 
government  and  military  aircraft, 

"Now    therefore,    be    it   resolved    by    the 
House   of  Representatives  of   the  Seventy- 
First  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  Senate  concurring  therein : 
"That  the  Congressional  Delegation  from 
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the  State  of  Arkansas  be  urged  to  consider 
legislation  requiring  domestically-owned 
commercial  airlines  to  provide  veterans  with 
total  and  permanent  service-connected  dis- 
abilities air  travel  tickets  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis  free  of  charge  where  there  are  un- 
sold seats  in  the  economy  class  sections  of 
a  flight,  and  that  government  and  military 
aircraft  make  seats  available  to  these  vet- 
erans where  feasible. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Arkansas  shall  cause  copies  hereof  to  be 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-90.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  5  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah  relating  to  proposed  surface  man- 
agement regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  on  Public  Lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  5 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  a  viable  mining  industry  Is  es- 
sential to  the  economic  and  physical  well 
being  of  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  Nation 
and  independent  prospectors  and  miners  are 
significantly  contributing  to  the  discovery 
and  development  of  mineral  resources  on 
public  lands; 

•  •  •  V  •  • 

management  rules  whicir  do  not  adversely 
affect  important  mining  development  in  this 
State  and  Nation  and  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  enter  upon  public  lands  for 
purposes  of  discovery,  exploration  and  min- 
ing of  mineral  resources;  request  that  the 
Congress  recognize  that  this  State  has  estab- 
lished an  orderly  plan  for  development  and 
reclamation  of  mining  properties,  and  that 
the  State  must  be  allowed  to  enforce  its 
reclamation  laws;  and  request  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  immediately 
evaluate  the  potential  adverse  effect  of  the 
proposed  regulations  and  pass  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  better  serve  the  public  Interest 
and  the  rights  of  individuals  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  on  public  lands. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  members  of 
the  congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 

POM-91.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  6  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah  relating  to  the  recent  order  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  deleting  funds  for  the  Bonneville 
Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  from  his 
fiscal  1978  budget  requests;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu-ces : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  6 

"Be  it  resolved /by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  the  Central  Utah  Project  was 
instituted  by  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  with  the  Bonneville  Unit  having 
a  cost  of  approximately  $773  million  and 
which  woiUd  include  10  new  reservoirs  to- 
gether with  the  enlargement  of  two  more 
reservoirs,  140  miles  of  aquaducts,  tunnels 
and  canals,  three  power  plants,  nine  pump- 
ing plants  and  200  miles  of  pipe  drains;  and 
•Whereas,  the  adequacy  of  these  Environ- 
mental Studies  and  findings  portraying 
tradeoffs  and  consequences  of  development 
were  recently  confirmed  and  upheld  by  the 
Federal  District  and  Appellate  Courts,  and 

"Whereas,  since  1956,  approximately  $200 
million  have  already  been  expended  toward 
the  completion  of  this  unit;  and 

"Whereas,  $32  nUlllon  in  federal  funding 
was  required  for  tlje  fiscal  year  1978  to  main- 


tain the  completion  schedule  of  this  unit; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  importance  of  the  Bonneville 
Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  was  par- 
ticularly evident  this  year  when  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  western 
and  midwestern  states  In  Denver,  Colorado, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Cecil  Andrus,  concluded  that  the  western 
and  midwestern  states  are  facing  the  worst 
drought  In  the  history  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  drought  Is  expected  to  be 
devastating  this  yecir  and  to  continue  to 
cause  severe  water  shortages  for  several 
years  to  come;  and 

"Whereas,  this  country  Is  currently  in  the 
midst  of  an  energy  shortage  which  even  the 
President  has  indicated  will  not  change  In 
the  forseeable  future;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1956  the  construction  and 
development  in  Salt  Lake  County  has  been 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  compeltion 
date  set  for  the  Bonneville  unit  and,  absent 
such  construction,  the  persons  living  therein 
would  face  a  severe  water  shortage  even  In 
good  water  years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  termination  of  funds  for  this 
unit  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  can  serve  only  to  extend  the  de- 
vastating Impact  which  Utah  and  Its  sur- 
rounding states  are  presently  facing  and  en- 
hance the  energy  and  food  shortage  facing 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  if  any  steps  changing  this  fund- 
ing should  be  made,  the  funding  should  be 
Increased  at  this  time  to  speed  up  the  com- 
pletion of  the  unit  In  view  of  the  energy 
shortage  and  drought  facing  this  country. 

"Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
42nd  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Governor  concurring  therein,  memorializes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  recon- 
sider his  deletion  of  funding  for  the  Bonne- 
ville Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978  and,  if  he  feels  further  study 
on  the  unit  is  requred,  that  the  study  be 
undertaken  while  the  unit  continues. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Legis- 
lature urges  Congress  to  pass  a  budget  which 
will  allow  the  usage  of  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bonneville  unit,  and  that 
the  construction  of  all  units  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  should  be  expedited  so  that  they 
can  meet  the  existing  and  rapidly  growing 
water  requirements  for  both  Indians  and 
non-Indians  within  the  State  of  Utah. 

"Be  is  further  resolved,  that  copies  o* 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Congiesslonal  Delegations  of  Utah  and  the 
other  western  and  midwestern  states,  as 
an  expression  of  the  strong  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  state  in  relation  to  this 
project." 

POM-92.  Senate  Resolution  No.  liS 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii requesting  the  U.S.  Congress  to  amend 
the  revenue  sharing  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  115 

"Whereas,  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  commonly  known  as  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which  was  to  have  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  1976,  was  extended  by 
the  94th  Congress  for  forty-five  months;  and 

"Whereas,  the  funds  appropriated  were  in- 
creased and  will  total  approximately  $25.5 
billion  to  be  distributed  among  the  state 
and  local  governments  of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  other  amendments  have  im- 
mensely Improved  aspects  of  the  Act,  for  ex- 
ample: funds  entitled  to  local  entities  may 
now  be  \ised  to  match  federal  grants; 
mechanisms  have  been  provided  for  better 
public  understanding,  awareness,  and  con- 
trol of  the  utilization  of  entitled  funds;  and 
the  antl-dlscrlminatlon  provisions  now  In- 
clude aged  and  the  handicapped;  and  the 
priority  categories  which  limited  the  type  of 
programs  for  which  funds  were  aUowed  to 


be  expended  have  been  eliminated;  thus 
Congress,  In  essence,  lessened  the  spending 
restrictions  of  the  local  entities;  and 

"Whereas,  one  provision  remains  which,  be- 
cause of  Hawaii's  highly  centralized  govern- 
ment and  small  physical  size,  may  prove  del- 
eterious; section  107  of  the  Act  provides 
that  the  State  retain  one-third  of  the  en- 
titlement, which  the  counties  dividing  the  re- 
mainder according  to  a  predetermined  ratio; 
and 

"Whereas,  while  the  Legislature  recognizes 
the  necessity  and  desirabUity  of  the  county 
home  rule  concept,  Hawaii  consists  of  only 
four  counties;  and  health,  education,  and 
welfare  services  provided  by  the  government 
sector  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of,  and 
centralized  at,  the  state  level;  f<M"  example, 
Hawaii  has  a  statewide  system  of  public 
school  education  and  the  counties  have  no 
responsibUlty  in  this  area;  and  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  revenue  sharing  could  be  better 
and  judiciously  expended  for  services  in  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  area  If  the 
state  government  were  allowed  to  retain  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  entitlement;  and 
"Whereas,  Hawaii  Is  entitled  to  $11.3  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977-78;  now,  therefore, 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ninth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1977,  that  the  95th  Congress  U 
requested  to  amend  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  endow  the  In- 
dividual states  with  greater  discretion  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  entitlements  provided; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Jimmy  Carter,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Speaker,  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  members 
of  Hawaii's  Congressional  delegation." 

POM-93.  Senate  Resolution  No.  3  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
memorializing  the  United  States  Congress 
that  amendments  to  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson  Act  be  rejected;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  3 
"Whereas,  In  1945  the  McCarran-Perguson 
Act   (Title  15,  United  States  Code,  Sections 
1011-1015)  was  enacted  into  law;  and 

"Whereas,  in  that  Act  it  was  stated  that 
'Congress  declares  that  the  continued  regu- 
lation and  taxation  by  the  several  states  of 
the  busines  of  insurance  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest'; and 

"Whereas,  In  the  course  of  such  regula- 
tion, the  several  states  have  encouraged  and 
required  continued  improvements  In  Insur- 
ance coverage  and  the  provision  of  Insurance 
at  reasonable  rates;  and 

"Whereas,  the  several  states  have  contin- 
ually reviewed,  experimented  with,  and  al- 
tered various  approaches  to  regulation  In  an 
effort  to  assure  the  public  of  th^  availability 
of  insurance  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  business  of  Insurance  has 
developed  a  competitive  structure;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  has  benefited  from 
the  competitive  structure  of  the  Insurance 
industry,  including  at  the  retail  level  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations,  often  small  busl- 
nes.ses.  intensely  competing,  and  from  regu- 
lation of  the  industry  by  the  several  states; 
and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulation  has  repeat- 
edly been  shown  not  to  be  a  panacea;  and 
"Whereas,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  establishment  of  federal  regulation 
increases  the  cost  of  government,  often  in- 
creases the  cost  of  products  and  services  to 
the  consvuner,  and  often  without  providing 
offsetting  benefits  to  the  public;  and 

"Whereas,   federal   regulation  often   adds 
confusion  and  delay;  and 
"Whereas,  there  has  been  no  showing  that 
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the  several  states  cannot  contln 
the  Insurance  Indiistry;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  no 
federal  regulation  of  the 
by  limiting  state  regulation 
the  application  of  the  federal 
will  have  a  salutory  effect  upon 
or  otherwise  benefit  the  public; 

"Whereas,  It  is  often  necesai|r 
state  regulations,   to  pool   the 
several  insurance  companies  in 
vide  for  coordinated  actions  t< 
fective  insurance  coverage  of 
and  to  provide  the  public  with 
prices,   efficiency  In  which   the 
rendered  at  reasonable  cost, 
m  which  new  products  and 
available;   and 

"Whereas,  officials  of  the 
ment   have   publicly,    although 
reconunended  amending  the 
guson  Act  so  as  to  limit  state 
the  business  of  Insurance; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
ate  of  the  Fifty-second 
state  of  South  Dakota,  to 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
legislation  amending  the 
Act   (16  U.S.C.  Sections  1011- 
33  (1945)):  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
the  United  States  Senate,  the 
United  States  House  of 
to  each  member  of  CJongress  fror  i 

POM-94.  A  concurrent  resolu 
by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  expressing  the 
the  Legislature  for  the  e: 
solidarity,  friendship  and 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
Oerald  R.  Ford,  former  President 
Honorable  James  E.  Carter, 
United  States,  regarding  our 
to  the  Committee  on  Envlronm4nt 
lie  Works. 

"CONCTTRRENT   RESOLtPltoN 
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"To  express  the  appreciation  of 
ture  for  the  expressions  of  ci-vc 
friendship   and   respect 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  former 
Honorable  James  E.  Carter, 
the  United  States,  regarding 
status 

"statement  op  MOTnifeS 
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"Whereas:  The  preamble  of 
tlon  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
establishes    among    others 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  consider 
Ing  factors  in  our  life  our 
United  States  of  America  and  o 
continually  to  enrich  our 
in  the  individual  and  collective 
Its  rights  and  privileges;  our 
principles  of  the  Federal  Cons 
coexistence  in  Puerto  Rico  of 
cultures  of  the  American 
fervor  for  education;   our  faltl 
our  devotion  to  the  courageous 
and  peaceful  way  of  life;  our 
vldual  human  values  above  and 
position,  racial  differences,  and 
terests:  and  our  hope  for  a  bette 
on  these  principles.' 

"Whereas:    The    right    that 
Rlcans  have  as  citizens  of  the 
to  participate  effectively  in  the 
fecting  their  present  and  future 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 

States  of  America  and  the 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

"Whereas:   Throughout  the 
our  historical  process  there  haJ 
tween  our  people  and  the  rest 
American  nation  an  absolute 
with  the  values  of  the 
racy,  with  the  Individual 
equal  opportunities,  all  of  it 
erclse  of   the  right  to  free 
self-determination. 
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"Whereas:  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
freely  expressed  their  wishes  to  assure  and 
maintain  the  permanency  and  irrevocability 
of  the  union  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

"Whereas:  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  ap- 
praise, treasure  and  will  maintain  their  cul- 
tural heritage,  their  language,  their  tradi- 
tions and  their  customs  deeply  rooted  In 
their  collective  conscience,  the  conservation 
of  which  is  constitutionally  guaranteed. 

"Whereas:  The  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and 
the  President,  Honorable  James  E.  Carter, 
have  expressed  their  wishes  of  accepting  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  into  the  great  family 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  through  the  con- 
stitutional proceedings  which  respect  and 
guarantee  the  free  expression  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  people  and  not  by  imilateral  Imposi- 
tion; averring,  further,  our  right  to  maintain 
our  culture,  our  language  and  our  traditions. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Puerto  Rico: 

Section  1. — ^To  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Legislature  for  the  expressions  of  civic 
solidarity,  friendship  and  respect  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Ford,  former  President  and 
the  Honorable  James  E.  Carter,  President  of 
the  United  States,  regarding  our  political 
status,  upon  reaffirming  their  faith  In  our 
people  by  their  disposition  to  welcome  Puerto 
Rico  as  the  Slst  State  of  the  American  Na- 
tion, whenever  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
express  it  through  the  established  constitu- 
tional processes  thus  recognizing  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  political  destiny  for  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Section  2. — To  express,  moreover.  Its  deep 
satisfaction  and  earnest  desire  that  Puerto 
Rico  achieves  full  recognition  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  obligations  Inherent  to 
the  American  citizenship,  so  as  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  the  decisions  affecting  its 
well-being  and  future.  Being  In  harmony 
with  the  platforms  of  the  two  great  National 
Political  Parties,  Republican  and  Democratic, 
such  expressions  have  gerater  relevance  and 
significance,  wherefore,  the  Legislature,  In 
representation  of  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico, 
welcomes  with  pride  and  with  a  sense  of 
patriotic  responsibility  these  historic  expres- 
sions and  accepts  them  for  what  they  are: 
a  token  of  true  affection,  respect  and  adhe- 
sion, as  well  as  of  faith  In  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"Section  3. — Copies  of  this  resolution,  as 
well  as  Its  translation  into  English,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  former  President  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
members  of  Congress,  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  news  media. 

POM-9R.  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 
adonted  by  the  Leelslature  of  the  Stat.e  of 
Was>>lngton  re^uestin?  relief  from  certain 
federal  regulation.*!  on  Desticlde«'  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 

"To  the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticlde  Act  Is  a  general  pesti- 
cide control  act  composed  for  compliance  by 
the  entire  United  States,  and  the  Intent  of 
Congress  was  to  promote  public  health  and 
to  safeguard  the  environment  without  in- 
hibiting agricultural  production;  and 


"Whereas,  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  promulgated  regulations  which 
do  violate  the  Intent  of  Congress:  and 

"Whereas,  The  removal  of  certain  pesticide 
uses  froih  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
registered  labels  is  detrimental  to  Washing- 
ton State  Agriculture:  and 

"Whereas,  The  tenth  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  Indicates  that 
powers  not  specifically  delegated  to  the  fed- 
eral government  by  the  Constitution  are 
served  to  the  states  or  the  people;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Washington  has 
carried  out  pesticide  registration  since  1941, 
and  pesticide  applicator  licensing  since  1945, 
and  Is  currently  revising  its  state  laws  to 
comply  with  the  federal  legislation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Washington  Is 
committed  to  a  safe  and  healthy  environ- 
ment; 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  Administration  and 
Congress  order  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  not  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  which  exceed  the  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  and  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  that  individual  states  be 
provided  more  leeway  to  make  pesticide 
regulation  more  responsive  to  characteristics 
of  a  particular  region; 

"And  be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies 
of  this  Memorial  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  1025.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1977  (together  with  supple- 
mental views)  (rept.  No.  95-56) . 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources pursuant  to  Section  302(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No. 
95  57) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations : 

With  amendments: 

H.R.  4876.  An  act  making  economic  stimu- 
lus appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes 
(together  with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No. 
95-58). 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources : 

Alexis  M.  Herman,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor. 

Francis  X.  Burkhardt.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Arnold  H.  Packer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Eula  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mittment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Spabk- 
MAN),  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 


Gale  W.  McOee.  of  Wyonx^g,  to  be  the 
permanent  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Political    Conteibutions    Statement 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Gale  W.  McGee. 

Post:  Ambassador/USOAS. 

Nominated:  March  14,  1977. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  $25.00  given  to  George  McGovern' 
on  July  25,  1974,  Sept.  18,  1974,  Oct.  16,  1974, 
and  Oct.  23,  1974.  Also  $25.00  given  to  Frank 
Church*  on  same  dates  as  above  to  make 
a  total  contribution  of  $100.00  each. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  Spoases:  None, 

4.  Parents:  None. 

5.  Grandparents:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses:  None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  1  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  In  this 
report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

•Note:  A  Total  of  $100  was  given  to  George 
McGovern  and  a  total  of  $100  was  given  to 
Frank  Church.  They  were  given  In  $25  in- 
stallments on  the  dates  indicated  above 
(dates  applicable  to  both  individuals). 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  138 
AND  S.  139 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  Star  print  of 
S.  138  and  S.  139,  two  private  relief  bills 
previously  introduced  by  me.  Upon  origi- 
nal introduction  the  names  of  the  in- 
dividuals for  which  relief  is  sought  were 
misspelled.  A  Star  print  will  correct  those 
previous  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  exploita- 
tion of  children  and  the  transportation  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL : 

S.  1012.  A  bill  to  require  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Snowmobile  Safety  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  terminate  the  operation 
of  those  provisions  permitting  the  deferral 
of  Income  tax  with  respect  to  foreign  sotirce 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
or  deduction  to  Individuals  who  maintain 
within  their  homes  a  dependent  aged  65  or 
older;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Proxmiee,  Mr.  Hart, 
and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 
S.  1015.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regiilatlon 
of  certain  detergents  in  the  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  I*ubllc  Works. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 
S.  1016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Kurz  and 
Root  Company,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (by  request)  : 
S.  1017.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Housing,    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial   Security   Act   to   Increase   the   amount 
which  individuals  may  earn  without  suffer- 
ing deductions  from  benefits  due  to  excess 
earnings;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1019.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  for  certain 
maritime   programs   of   the   Department   of 
Commerce,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee     on     Commerce,     Science,     and 
Transportation . 

ByMr.  LAXALT: 
S.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  phasing 
out  of  the  earnings  limitation  for  workers 
of  65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jvis- 
tlce    and    Delinquency    Prevention    Act    of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1022.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Roland  Bel- 
humeur;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DURKIN: 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  eliminate  restrictions  on 
the  vise  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Law 
Enforcement     Assistance     Agency     for     the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1024.  A  bin  to  appropriate  funds  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Safety 
Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs : 
S.  1025.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 
ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1026.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  pretrial  re- 
lease of  any  person  charged  vrlth  sin  act  of 
aggravated  terrorism;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1027.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  R. 
Helt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (by  request) : 
S.  1028.  A  bin  to  extend  certain  authorities 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  water  resources  research  and  saline  water 
conversion  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works-. 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Goldwatee)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1029.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution    to    construct    museum    support 
facilities;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  make  the  film  "Hlrsbhom 


Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,"  produced 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  available  for 
use  within  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1940,  to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen)   (by  request)  : 

S.  1032.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  program  of 
grants  to  the  Government  of  Guam  for  cap- 
ital Improvements  of  public  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and   Natural   Resources. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1033.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  TVust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaca,  and  Mr.  Baker)  : 

S.  1034.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  saccharin  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Hxunan 
Resources. 


STATEMENT        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  ROTH: 
S.  1011.  .A.  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  ciiildren  and  the  trans- 
portation in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  photographs  or  films  depicting 
such  exploitation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

child    ABt7SE    PREVENTION    ACT 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  a  measure  which  hope- 
fully will  help  stop  the  outrageous  prac- 
tice of  selling  and  distributing  pornog- 
raphy exhibiting  children. 

The  sexual  exploitation  of  children 
through  the  filming  and  subsequent  dis- 
tribution of  pornographic  material  is 
disgusting.  Recent  public  awareness  of 
this  immoral  activity  has  brought  shock 
and  indignation. 

The  sexual  abuse  of  children  for  profit 
is  so  despicable  that  it  almost  defies 
words.  I  am  told  that  in  many  instances 
parents  are  paid  to  allow  their  children 
to  be  photographed  performing  some 
perverted  act.  Often  money  received  by 
the  parent  goes  to  support  a  drug  habit. 
Mr.  President,  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  some  of  these  children  are  as  young 
as  3  and  4  years  old.  The  psychological 
effect  these  experiences  have  on  a  child 
are  devastating.  Children  who  are  sub- 
ject to  this  t3T)e  of  physical  and  mental 
abuse  may  have  a  difficult  time  leading  a 
normal  healthy  adult  life. 

The  legislation  I  send  to  the  desk  today 
seeks  to  prevent  the  use  of  children  in 
pornographic  films  and  photographs  and 
to  prevent  interstate  traffic  in  pornog- 
raphy featuring  children. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  felony  to  cause  or 
knowingly  permit  a  child  under  age  16 
to  engage  in  specified  sexual  acts  if  the 
person  has  reason  to  know  that  the 
child's  sexual  conduct  could  be  photo- 
graphed and  transported  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  bill  also  makes  it  a 
felony  for  any  person  who  knowingly 
transports  or  ships  child  pornography 
through  interstate  commerce  or  receives 
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for  the  purpose  of  selling 
photograph  or  film  depict|ng 
engaging  in  a  prohibited  act 

Consistent  with  my  past 
bill   embodies   my   convictlc^ 
creation  of  mandatory 
tences  will  be  an  effective 
this  tragic  situation.  I  am 
mandatory  minimum 
deterrents  to  crime.  The 
pomographer  or  the  procuijer 
cent   children   may   think 
knows  punishment  will  be  qu^ck 
tain. 

For  too  long,  the  law  has 
attention  on  the  rights  of 
defendants.  I  want  all  of  thcke 
advantage  of  children  to  fc  low 
convicted,  there  is  no  judicia 
Accordingly  my  bill,  unlike  a 
sion  introduced  in  the  HOule 
both  mandatory  criminal 
fines. 

There  are  those,  Mr 
would  camouflage  this  type 
conduct    behind    the    first 
right  of  guaranteed  speech, 
am  confident  that  an 
jority   of   Americans   canno 
artistic   or  social   redeemtn  r 
Illicit  sexual  activity  by  chilcjren 
the  Congress  can  not  allow 
children  to  be  subject  to  abiise 
Intolerable  and  horrible  stat  ■ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  tD  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Vnitei 
America  in   Congress   assemilei 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child 
ventlon  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  enacts 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  the 
Congress    to    regulate    Interstat 
and  foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  18.  United  _ 
amended  by  Inserting  Immedlat*  ly 
tlon  2236  the  following  new 
"Chapter     110. — Sexual 

Children 
"Sec. 

"2251.  Sexual  abuse  of  children. 
"2252.  Transportation  of  certain 

and  films. 
"2253.  Definitions. 

"52251.  Sexual  abuse  of  children 

'•(a)  Any  individual  who 

Ingly  permits  a  child  to  engage 
ited  sexual  act  or  In  the  sin 
an  act  shall  be  punished  as  ^._ 
subsection  (c )  if  such  indlvidua 
reason  to  know,  or  Intends — 

"(1)   that  such  act  may  be 
or  filmed:  and 

"(2)  that  any  photograph  or 
Ing  such  act  may  be  transported 
mailed  through  Interstate  cc 
eign  commerce  or  may  affect 
merce  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)   Any  individual  who 
films  a  child  engaging  in  a  ^.. 
ual  act  or  In  the  simulation  of 
shall  be  punished  as  provided 
section    (c)    if  such   individual 
reason  to  know,  or  intends  that 
graph  or  film  made  by  such 
picting  such  act  may  be  transport 
or  mailed  through  interstate  . 
foreign  commerce  or  may  affec ; 
commerce  or  foreign  commerce 

"(c)    Any    individual    who 
•ection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined 
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$10,000  nor  more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  less  than  4  yrs.  nor  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both. 

"1 2252.  Transportation    of    certain    photo- 
graphs and  firms 

"(a)  Any  Individual  who — 

"(1)  knowingly  transports,  ships,  or  malls 
through,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect,  in- 
terestate  commerce  or  foreign  commerce  any 
photograph  or  film  depicting  a  child  engag- 
ing in  a  prohibited  sexual  act  or  In  the  sim- 
ulation of  such  an  act;  or 

"(2)  receives  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or 
sells  any  photograph  or  film  which  has  been 
transported,  shipped,  or  mailed  through,  or 
in  such  a  manner  a.s  to  affect.  Interstate  com- 
merce or  foreign  commerce  and  which  depicts 
a  child  engaging  in  a  prohibited  sexual  act 
or  In  the  simulation  of  such  an  act, 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  Any  individual  who  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $5,000 
nor  more  than  825,000  or  imprisoned  not  less 
than  2  years  nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  or 
both. 

"5  2253.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'child'  means  any  individual 
who  has  not  attained  age  sixteen. 

"(2)  The  term  'prohibited  sexual  act' 
means — 

(A)  sexual  intercourse; 

"(B)  anal  Intercourse: 

"(C)  masturbation: 

"(D)  bestiality: 

"(E)  sadism; 

"(P)  masochism; 

"(O)  fellatio: 

■(H)  cunnllingus; 

"(I)  any  other  sexual  activity:  or 

"(J)  nudity:  if  such  nudity  is  to  be  de- 
picted for  the  purpose  of  sexual  stimulation 
or  gratification  of  any  individual  who  may 
view  such  depiction.". 

(b)(1)   The  table  of  chapters  for  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately    after     the    item     relating     to 
chapter  109  the  following  new  item: 
"110.  Sexual  exploitation  of  children.. .2251". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immedately  after  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  109  the  following  new  item: 
"110.  Sexual  exploitation  of  children.. .2251". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  acts  or  omissions  occurring 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1012.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  snowmobile  safety 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources. 

NATIONAL    SNOWMOBILE   SAFETY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  would  estab- 
lish a  national  snowmobile  safety  pro- 
gram. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  provide 
up  to  $2  million  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  snow- 
mobile safety  program.  This  effort  would 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  voluntary 
snowmobile  safety  training  program,  es- 
pecially for  individuals  18  years  of  age 
and  younger;  a  voluntary  inspection  pro- 
gram for  snowmobiles,  similar  to  that 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for 
boat  safety:  and  technical  assistance  to 
States  for  establishment  or  enhancement 
of  existing  snowmobile  training  programs 
and  the  development  of  environmentally 
safe  snowmobile  trails. 

This  snowmobile  safety  program  would 
be  developed  through  the  National  Park 


Service  in  consultation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  as  well  as  parties  such  as 
States  or  the  International  Snowmobile 
Industry  Association,  which  presently 
have  extensive  programs  underway.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
at  •  least  10  States  have  some  form  of 
snowmobile  grant-in-aid  program  for 
trail  development,  and  that  since  1970, 
more  than  500,000  young  people  in  the 
United  States  have  received  formal  snow- 
mobile operator  safety  training  in  13 
States  offering  such  programs. 

In  regard  to  the  $2  million  proposal 
for  the  snowmobile  safety  program.  I 
have  proposed  an  appropriation  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  because  I  believe  it 
an  appropriate  source  of  funding.  Accord- 
ing to  State  and  industry  sources,  an 
estimated  $6  million  in  Federal  gasoline 
tax  is  paid  annually  on  fuel  consumed 
by  snowmobile  operations.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  noted  that  six  States  includ- 
ing California.  Idaho,  Maine.  Miimesota. 
Oregon,  and  Washington  currently  trans- 
fer a  portion  of  their  State  fuel  taxes 
attributed  to  snowmobile  operation  for 
improved  snowmobile  use  and  safety. 
Similar  transfers  are  also  under  consid- 
eration by  nine  other  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  because  of  my 
concern  over  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil data  which  indicates  that  head  in- 
juries account  for  25  percent  of  the  to- 
tal injuries  reported,  I  also  request  in  my 
legislation  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  review  concerns  as- 
sociated with  snowmobile  helmet  use  and 
establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  stand- 
ards for  such  helmets. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  background, 
in  1973,  and  again  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress, I  was  especially  concerned  over 
alarming  reports  from  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  regarding  snow- 
mobile accidents  and  fatalities.  Statistics 
reported  by  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission  during  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  1972-73  season  estimat- 
ed emergency  room  injuries  related  to 
snowmobile  use  as  high  as  18,900.  This 
figure  rose  sharply  to  more  than  26,000 
for  the  1974-75  season.  Fatalities  for  the 
same  period  reported  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  rose  from  156  in  1972-73 
to  170  in  1974-75. 

In  response  to  these  alarming  snow- 
mobile accident  trends,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation during  the  93d  Congress  to 
provide  for  improved  safety  in  the  manu- 
facture, operation,  and  use  of  snow- 
mobiles. Most  importantly,  that  legisla- 
tion called  for  the  establishment  of  man- 
datory safety  standards  for  snowmobiles. 
In  addition,  recognizing  that  many  snow- 
mobile accidents  and  fatalities  were  the 
result  of  imsafe  operation  by  snowmobile 
drivers,  especially  by  individuals  under 
the  age  of  21  years,  I  added  a  new  provi- 
sion to  my  legislation  in  1975  to  provide 
funding  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  a  national  snowmobile  safety  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  several  en- 
couraging developments  in  the  last  few 
years  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
snowmobile  safety  standards  for  manu- 
facturers and  the  declining  snowmobile 
fatality  rate.  I  am  introducing  only  that 
section  of  my  1975  bill,  S.  2827.  which 
would  establish  the  safety  program. 
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In  regard  to  these  developments,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  the  snowmobile 
industry,  especially  through  the  Interna- 
tional Snowmobile  Industry  Association, 
has  established  minimum  snowmobile 
safety  standards  that  for  the  most  part 
meet  or  exceed  the  standards  I  proposed 
in  my  1973  and  1975  measures. 

Furthermore,  in  several  areas  of 
special  concern  to  me  relating  to  sound 
levels,  the  throttle  control  system,  and 
windshields,  I  understand  that  new 
standards  based  upon  current  testing 
and  collection  of  data  will  be  approved 
and  implemented  by  the  International 
Snowmobile  Industry  Association  by 
June  30, 1977. 

This  program,  Mr.  President,  is  most 
encouraging  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  accomplished  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  I  commend  the  industry  for  its 
efforts  to  respond  to  the  alarming  acci- 
dent trend.  I  hope  that  those  snow- 
mobile manufacturers  not  part  of  the 
ISIA  safety  program  will  make  every 
effort  to  meet  the  same  minimum  safety 
standards. 

Second,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  latest 
statistics  from  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil on  snowmobile  fatalities  for  the 
1975-76  season.  This  data  shows  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  fatalities  from  the 
high  of  170  in  1974-75  to  121  during  the 
past  season.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil has  attributed  this  downward  trend 
primarily  to  safety  education  efforts  by 
State  officials  and  club  members,  ex- 
pansion and  maintenance  of  snowmobile 
trails,  and  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  snowmobiles. 

Therefore,  based  upon  these  industry 
trends  and  the  National  Safety  Council 
statistics,  I  am  focusing  my  attention  on 
that  area  where  I  believe  a  coordinated 
national  effort  relating  to  the  proper 
operation  and  use  of  snowmobiles  would 
further  reduce  the  accident  and  fatality 
rate  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  President,  snowmobiles  have  a 
capacity  to  contribute  substantially  to 
the  work  and  recreational  life  in  our 
country.  No  more  clearly  was  this 
demonstrated  than  by  the  performance 
of  snowmobiles  in  cities  like  Buffalo  in 
January  and  February,  and  the  actions 
this  past  winter  of  snowmobilers  across 
the  Nation  who  rescued  many  individuals 
stranded  along  our  highways  and  in  rural 
areas  due  to  the  extraordinary  weather 
conditions. 

Recognizing  these  contributions  as  well 
as  the  reduction  in  fatalities  due  to  the 
importance  of  safety  education  and 
trail  maintenance  programs,  it  is  essen- 
tial, in  my  view,  that  there  be  strong 
Federal  support  for  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  national  snowmobile  safety 
program.  I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the 
snowmobile  industry  will  support  my 
efforts  to  achieve  this  important  goal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  r 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  '■ 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  | 

may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Snowmobile  i 

Safety  Program  Act  of  1977".  \ 


DEyiNTTIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(1)  "snowmobiles"  means  a  self-propelled 
vehicle,  having  a  weight  or  not  more  than 
one  thousand  pounds.  Intended  for  off-road 
travel,  primarily  on  show,  and  which  is 
driven  by  a  track  or  tracks  In  contact  with 
the  snow; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Conunlssion  established  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  2053) ;  and 

(3)  "helmet"  means  a  snowmobile  pro- 
tective helmet  meeting  or  exceeding  the  con- 
sumer product  safety  standards  established 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

HELMET   SAFETY   STANDABDS 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  establish,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  consumer  product  safety 
standards  for  the  performance,  design,  and 
construction  of  snowmobile  helmets  pursuant 
to  its  authority  under  section  7  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2056). 
Such  standards  may  include  requirements 
addressing  the  risks  of  injury  from  collision 
or  other  harmful  contact,  cold  weather  en- 
vironment, and  harmful  sound  levels  for 
both  brief  and  prolonged  periods  of  exposure 
to  such  sounds. 

SNOWMOBILE   SAFETY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  other  in- 
terested parties,  shall  establish  a  National 
Snowmobile  Safety  Program.  Such  program 
shall  Include,  but  not  ti«  limited  to — 

(1)  voluntary  InstrucrWn  of  snowmobile 
operators  especially  for  those  individuals 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  younger; 

(2)  technical  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  snowmobile  safety  programs,  or  for 
the  enhancement  of  existing  snowmobile 
safety  programs,  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  technical  assistance  In  the  design  and 
maintenance  of  environmentally  safe  snow- 
mobile trails: 

(4)  a  voluntary  snowmobile  safety  Inspec- 
tion program:  and 

(5)  such  other  technical  assistance  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

(b)  Assistance  may  not  be  provided  under 
this  Act  to  any  State  that  does  not  Impose 
and  enforce  a  requirement  that  any  individ- 
ual who  operates  or  is  a  passenger  In  a  snow- 
mobile or  who  is  being  towed  or  otherwise 
propelled  by  a  snowmobile  on  public  lands 
wear  a  helmet,  except  that,  no  such  assist- 
ance may  be  withheld  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  Commission  establishes 
the  standards  for  helmets  required  under 
section  3. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  fund  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  in  any  one 
fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  operate 
the  National  Snowmobile  Safety  Program 
established  by  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Notwithstanding  section  209(f)(1)  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  the 
Highway  Trust  P\ind  shall  be  available  for 
making  expenditures  to  meet  obligations  re- 
sulting from  assistance  provided  under  the 
National  Snowmobile  Safety  Program  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a) . 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate  the 
operation  of  those  provisions  permitting 
the  deferral  of  income  tax  with  respect 
to  foreign  source  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


TAX  DEFERRAL   OP  FOREIGN   EARNED  INCOME 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  terminate  our  prac- 
tice of  deferring  taxation  of  profits 
earned  abroad  by  U.S. -based  companies. 
This  provision  encourages  corpbratlons 
to  invest  in  foreign  countries  instead  of 
in  the  United  States,  costing  America 
jobs,  tax  revenues,  and  balance-of- 
payments  gains. 

President  Carter  himself  declared  his 
intent  to  remove  incentives  for  invest- 
ment abroad  and  referred  to  deferral  as 
a  tax  loophole  that  should  be  eliminated. 
In  May  of  1976,  he  stated: 

We  need  to  remove  the  tax  Incentives  that 
encourage  multinational  corporations  to 
manufacture  products  in  foreign  countries 
when  their  own  employees  In  this  country 
are  out  of  work.  This  would  save  lost  tax  reve- 
nues for  the  United  States. 

Then  in  his  first  nationally  televised 
debate  with  then  President  Ford.  Carter 
said: 

...  we  now  have  a  deferral  system  so  that 
the  multinational  corporations  who  Invest 
overseas,  if  they  make  a  million  dollars  in 
profits  overseas,  don't  have  to  pay  any  of 
their  taxes  unless  they  bring  the  money  back 
Into  this  country.  When  they  don't  pay  their 
taxes,  the  average  American  pays  their  taxes 
for  them.  Not  only  that,  but  it  robs  this 
country  of  Jobs  because  instead  of  coming 
back  with  that  million  dollars  and  creating 
a  shoe  factory,  say  in  New  Hampsire  or  Ver- 
mont, If  the  comi>any  takes  Its  money  down 
to  Italy  and  builds  a  shoe  factory,  they  don't 
have  to  pay  any  taxes  on  the  money. 

.  .  .  what  I  want  to  do  Is  not  to  raise 
taxes  but  to  eliminate  loopholes  .  .  .  (In- 
cluding) tax  deferrals  for  overseas  (income) . 

Presently,  the  earnings  of  U.S.-based 
corporations  are  taxed  by  the  United 
States  only  when  they  are  brought  back 
home.  Until  those  earnings  are  repatri- 
ated, deferral  acts  like  an  interest  free 
loan  of  cash  from  the  U.S.  Government. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  story;  the 
earnings  may  never  be  brought  back  and 
deferral  becomes  tantamount  to  an  ex- 
emption from  U.S.  tax. 

Complementing  our  generosity  are  the 
incentives  granted  by  many  developing 
countries  which  insure  that  there  is  no 
tax  at  all,  United  States  or  otherwise,  on 
the  earnings  abroad  of  multinational 
corporations.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  ex- 
ample, in  Taiwan,  was  granted  a  5-year 
tax  holiday  to  locate  a  Philco  electronic 
facility  in  that  coimtry,  along  with  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  duty-free  import 
of  machinery  and  exemption  from  im- 
port taxes.  In  Korea,  hearings  I  held  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions— now  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Subcommittee — showed  that  Motorola's 
investment  in  that  country  was  100  per- 
cent tax  free  for  8  years.  So,  of  course, 
U.S.-based  companies  will  have  an  in- 
centive to  locate  there,  never  bring  their 
earnings  back  home  and  pay  no  taxes 
at  all. 

Generally  less  than  half  of  the  earn- 
ings from  the  foreign  operations  of 
American  multinationals  are  repatri- 
ated— and  deferral  allows  those  earnings 
to  be  brought  back  whenever  the  corpo- 
ration thinks  best,  thereby  minimizing 
their  U.S.  tax.  Most  of  the  earnings  re- 
patriated are  from  foreign  countries  that 
had  already  assessed  high  foreign  taxes 
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In  the  bluntest  terms,  Amerlian 
that  builds  a  factory  in  Taiw 
Taiwanese,  not  Americans, 
grave  is  not  alone  in  her  concliision 
year,  the  State  Department 
economists  to  study  the  effects 
ral,  confident  that  they  would 
bolster  their  position — and 
of  the  multinationals — namely 
foreign  Investments  are  helpful 
economy.  Despite   State's 
Messrs.  Frank  and  Freeman 
from  1966  to  1973.  over  1  milli 
were  lost  because  of  investmeht 
instead  of  at  hcwne.  In  testim(  ny 
the  Subcommittee  on  Multinat 
porations  they  flatly  stated 
mendous  foreign  investment 
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Particularly  at  a  time  when 
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laws  should  not  "sweeten  the 
and  encourage  more  unemployment 
home. 

A  further  irony  of  deferral 
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As  Professor  Musgrave  condluded 

Deferral  clearly  Introduces  a  r  on-neutral 
Incentive  to  Invest  abroad  and  is  difficult  to 
defend  on  both  equity  and  efflclen  !y  grounds. 
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John  Nolan,  formerly  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
told  the  President's  Commissifcn 
ternational  Trade  and  Investnlent 

There  Is  a  clear-cut  bias  In  our 
structure  favoring  the  manufacturer 
abroad  through  foreign  subsldla 
posed  to  exporting,  in  order  to  btneflt 
the  deferral  of  U.S.  taxes. 

Establishing  plants  in  Taiwa  i  or  Korea 
does  not  help  reduce  our  unei^plosTnent 
at  home. 

A  revenue  loss  of  $300  millioi .  to  $1  bil- 
lion does  not  help  reduce  o  ir  budget 
deficit. 
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Products  from  the  industries  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  helped  establish  abroad 
and  helped  maintain  profitable  does  not 
provide  equity  to  domestic  enterprises 
bearing  their  full  tax  burden. 

Deferral  offers  tremendous  advantages 
to  U.S.  corporations  which  invest  abroad, 
nothing  to  those  which  invest  at  home 
and  costs  to  our  economy  in  unemploy- 
ment, loss  of  exports  and  taxes. 

I  agree  with  President  Carter.  Defer- 
ral should  be  eliminated. 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 
S.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  11954  to  provide  a 
tax  credit  or  deduction  to  individuals 
who  maintain  within  their  homes  a  de- 
pendent aged  65  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAX   CBEDrr/DEDUCnON    FOR   THE    HOUSING 
OF    OLDER    AMERICANS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  $250 
tax  credit  or  a  $1,000  tax  deduction  to 
individuals  who  maintain  within  their 
homes  a  dependent  aged  65  or  older.  This 
legislation  would,  if  enacted,  help  us  to 
meet  the  critical  shortage  of  decent  hous- 
ing for  our  older  citizens  and  expand 
their  options  of  where  to  live. 

Throughout  most  of  our  history,  peo- 
ple continued  to  live  and  work  in  their 
home  communities  for  as  long  as  they 
were  physically  and  mentally  able  to  do 
so.  There  was  no  compulsory  retirement, 
no  concept  that  one's  usefulness  to  so- 
ciety automatically  ended  upon  reaching 
a  fixed  chronological  age,  and  few  if  any 
institutions  designed  specifically  for 
.retired  persons.  Ovu-  family  structure  was 
mulCigenerational  and  the  care  of  the 
frail  elderly  rested  almost  solely  upon  the 
younger  members  of  the  family. 

In  recent  decades  we  have  encouraged 
the  development  of  housing  for  senior 
citizens,  congregate  living  facilities,  re- 
tirement homes  under  HUD's  section  202 
program,  and  various  types  of  long-term 
care  facilities — 23,000  nursing  homes  now 
house  over  1  million  elderly  individuals. 
In  addition,  we  have  established  spe- 
cialized social  services,  nutrition  pro- 
grams, special  medical  services — medi- 
care— and  so  forth,  for  the  needy  elderly. 
I  am  certainly  not  leveling  criticism  at 
any  of  these  programs,  many  of  which 
have  been  established  or  extended  with 
my  active  support,  but  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  these  specialized — categori- 
cal programs  have  sometimes  served  to 
separate  and  isolate  older  Americans 
from  the  rest  of  our  society.  America  is  a 
youth-oriented  society  which  tragically 
seems  to  have  no  room  for  its  senior 
citizens. 

Some  older  persons  are  forced  from 
their  apartments  by  rising  rents,  while 
others  are  driven  from  their  homes  of 
a  lifetime  by  escalating  taxes.  Many  of 
those  who  live  alone  dwell  CTHear  of 
crime,  which  all  too  often  vicftimiz^  the 
defenseless  elderly. 

To  date,  there  has  been  an  unfor- 
timate  tendency  to  deal  with  these 
problems  by  segregating  the  elderly  into 
separate  institutions.  In  many  cases, 
when  an  individual  needs  special  care, 
these  residential  facilities  are  necessary. 


In  this  regard,  the  homes  for  the  aged 
and  the  nursing  homes  of  this  country 
have  done  outstanding  work;  and  the 
abuses  in  a  few  should  not  diminish  our 
appreciation  for  the  great  majority  of 
them,  which  have  given  dignity  and  hope 
to  many  thousands  of  the  elderly  infirm. 

But  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
elderly  belong  in  institutional  settings. 
All  too  often,  however,  no  alternatives 
are  available  to  them  or  to  their  families. 
Financial  pressures  have  combined  with 
the  extraordinary  mobility  of  contempo- 
rary society  to  erode  our  traditional 
sense  of  family  responsibility. 

Let  us  begin  to  redress  those  mistakes. 
The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  be  particularily  helpful  to  those 
who  want  to  keep  their  elderly  relatives 
with  them  in  one  household. 

It  would  provide  a  significant  financial 
incentive  to  bring  older  Americans  into 
private  homes.  It  would  encourage  chil- 
dren to  invite  their  parents  to  live  with 
them,  as  was  once  the  custom  in  our 
Nation.  Specifically,  I  am  proposing  to 
give  a  taxpayer  a  $250  tax  credit  or  a 
$1,000  tax  reduction  for  each  senior 
citizen,  related  or  not,  for  whom  the 
tapayer  provides  housing,  free  of 
charge,  in  his  or  her  own  residence.  This 
would  be  above  and  beyond  any  deduc- 
tion or  exemption  presently  allowed  in 
the  case  of  dependents.  I  would  note,  Mr. 
President,  that  such  a  tax  benefit  would 
be  especially  helpful  to  the  family,  with 
limited  means,  who  really  want  to  keep 
their  older  relatives  with  them.  Thus  it 
would  significantly  expand  the  options 
of  both  the  family  and  the  older  person 
involved. 

This  approach  to  the  housing  problems 
of  the  elderly  offers  several  major  ad- 
vantages. It  would  be  far  less  costly  to 
the  taxpayer  than  would  the  construc- 
tion, with  Federal  funds  of  specialized 
housing  projects  for  senior  citizens.  And 
it  would  provide  them  with  a  more  per- 
sonal, home-like,  and  supportive  atmos- 
phere. As  we  seek  realistic  ways  to 
strengthen  our  social  fabric  we  must  see 
to  it  that  older  Americans  are  not  treated 
as  second-class  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  things 
we  must  simply  refuse  to  accept,  and  the 
dishonoring  of  age  is  one  of  them.  Civi- 
lized societies  have  always  valued  the 
wisdom  of  the  aged;  but  contemporary 
society  too  often  discoimts  their  useful- 
ness: Throughout  history,  the  young 
have  learned  from  their  elders  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  and  the  values  that  can 
be  distilled  only  from  practical  experi- 
ence. 

But  many  of  today's  young  Americans 
reach  maturity  without  exposure  to  the 
insights  and  fortitude  of  age.  As  one 
astute  scholar  of  human  development 
has  put  it,  our  children  are  the  first  gen- 
eration in  history  to  grow  up  without 
grandparents.  It  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  our  society  seems 
fragmented  and  disjointed. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  not  solve  all  of  those  problems.  But 
it  does  reafiBrm  the  principles  by  which 
we  must  be  guided  if  we  are  ever  to  for- 
mulate enduring  solutions.  We  must  en- 
courage the  exercise  of  our  Individual 
responsibility   toward   the   elderly.   We 
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must  allow  Government  to  assist,  but 
never  to  entirely  supplant,  the  efforts 
of  private  citizens  in  caring  for  their 
families.  And  we  must  begin  to  examine 
all  of  the  present  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  see  that  our  public 
policies  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken, 
the  basic  family  structure  which  is  so 
important  to  the  overall  health  of  our 
society.  The  rebuilding  of  a  true  multi- 
generatlonal  society  would  help  to  re- 
verse the  growing  trend  of  isolating  the 
aged. 

S.  1014  would  harness  the  constructive 
aspects  of  our  Federal  tax  system  to 
achieve  a  socially  desirable  objective. 
Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  shaped 
the  tax  system  to  achieve  various  socio- 
economic objectives.  We  encourage  home 
ownership,  industrial  modernization,  day 
care  services,  and  so  forth,  through  tax 
incentives  and  I  believe  that  the  same 
approach  would  help  us  to  find  a  mean- 
ingful solution  to  the  pressing  problem 
of  providing  adequate  housing  for  our 
elderly. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  have  become  convinced  that  we  must 
reach  out  to  find  new  solutions — new 
approaches  to  meeting  the  needs  of  older 
Americans.  There  is  a  popular  saying 
which  expresses  my  concern  which  goes, 
"if  you  are  not  part  of  the  solution  you 
are  not  part  of  the  problem."  Many  of 
our  existing  domestic  programs  were 
enacted  and  are  administered  with  the 
best  of  intentions.  But  they  have  now 
become  part  of  the  problem  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  of  us  to  seek  new 
and  better  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  retired  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  S.  1014 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  tax  revenue  but 
I  believe  the  cost  of  this  "tax  expendi- 
ture" would  be  more  than  offset  by  sav- 
ings in  a  dozen  or  more  major  Federal 
programs.  In  the  process,  we  would  be 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  millions 
of  older  Americans,  strengthening  the 
family  unit,  and  contributing  to  the 
vigor  and  vitality  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1014  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  credits  allowed)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  section  45 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  44B.  Elderly  Dependents. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  maintains  a  household  which 
includes  as  a  member  a  dependent  (as  de- 
fined In  section  152  (a) )  who  Is  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  there  shall  be  allowed  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  a  credit  of  $250. 

"(b)  Application  With  Other  Credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(1)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(2)  section  37  (relating  to  credit  for  the 
elderly) , 


"(3)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment 
and  certain  depreciable  property) , 

"(4)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  Incentive  programs) , 

"(5)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  fcr  public  office), 

"(6)  section  42  (relating  to  general  tax 
credit) , 

"(7)  section  44  (relating  to  purchase  of 
new  principal  residence),  and 

"(8)  section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment) . 

"(c)  Special  Rules. — The  rules  set  forth 
in  section  44A  (f)  apply  to  this  section.  For 
the  purpose  of  applying  those  rules  to  this 
section,  the  term  'qualifying  Individual'  shall 
be  considered  to  refer  to  a  dependent  of  the 
taxpayer  aged  65  or  older.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  6096(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  designation  of  income  tax  payment 
to  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44A"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "44A,  and  44B". 

(2)    The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  item  relating  to  section  45  the 
following  new  item : 
"Sec.  44B.  Elderly  dependents.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  221  as  222  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  220  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  221.  Elderly  Dependents. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  maintains  a  house- 
hold which  Includes  as  a  member  a  depend- 
ent (as  defined  In  section  153(a)),  there 
shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  $1,000. 

"(b)  Rules. — The  rules  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 44A(f)  apply  to  this  section.  For  the 
purpose  of  applying  those  rules  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'deduction*  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  term  'credit'  each  place  It  ap- 
pears, and  the  term  'qualifying  Individual' 
shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  a  dependent 
of  the  taxpayer  aged  65  or  older. 

"(c)  Election  to  Take  Credit  in  Lieu  of 
Deduction. — This  section  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  taxable 
year,  elects  to  take  the  credit  against  tax 
provided  by  section  44B  (relating  to  elder- 
ly dependents).  The  election  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
Items: 

"Sec.  221.  Elderly  dependents. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  references.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1976. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Anderson,   Mr.   Proxmire,   Mr. 

Hart,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 
S.  1015.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  certain  detergents  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  todlay  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  estab- 
lishes a  stringent  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  contained  in  de- 
tergents sold  within  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  States — the  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  serious  environmental 
problems  facing  all  the  Great  Lakes  is 
eutrophlcation,  the  premature  aging  of 
lakes  due  to  excessive  nutrient  fertiliza- 


tion. New  scientific  research  developed 
by  the  International  Joint  Commission — 
IJC  and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency — EPA,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  policies  and  programs  the  Con- 
gress enacted  into  law  in  1972  to  prevent 
the  premature  aging  of  the  Great  Lakes 
has  failed  to  adequately  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  solution  of  requiring  advanced 
phosphorus  removal  technology  to  be  in- 
stalled at  secondary  sewage  treatment 
plants  that  discharge  eflBuent  into  the 
lakes  will  not  protect  the  lakes. 

In  fact,  scientific  evidence  clearly  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  "technological  fix" 
to  this  problem.  The  only  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  eutrophlcation  of  this  Important 
natural  resource  is  to  establish  a  strict 
basinwlde  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  contained  in  detergents. 

Scientists  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  determined  that  the  lakes 
are  dying.  They  have  determined  that 
the  so-called  "limiting  factor."  the  ma- 
jor cause  in  the  acceleration  of  the  aging 
process  is  phosphorus.  The  scientists 
have  determined  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  phosphorus  comes  from  deter- 
gents. And  they  have  determined  that 
even  advanced  technology  will  not  re- 
move enough  of  this  chemical  from  the 
effluent  to  prevent  the  lakes  from  accel- 
erated aging. 

For  example,  the  1972  International 
Agreement  on  the  Great  Lakes  signed 
by  this  country  and  Canada  established 
a  celling  of  1  milligram  per  liter  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  effluent  from  major  sew- 
age systems  emitting  discharges  into  the 
Lakes.  Current  secondary  treatment 
with  regular  detergents  reduces  phos- 
phorus content  to  between  8  to  10  parts 
per  million.  The  same  technology  using 
nonphosphate  detergents  reduces  phos- 
phorus loading  in  the  effluent  to  between 
4  to  6  parts  per  million,  a  45-  to  50-per- 
cent reduction.  Secondary  treatment 
plus  advanced  phosphorus  removal,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  detergent  used, 
reduces  the  loading  to  the  established 
celling  of  1  part  per  million,  1  milli- 
gram per  liter.  However,  new  research 
concludes  that  the  1972  standard  is  too 
high.  Instead  of  1  part  per  million,  the 
standard  should  be  one  one-hundredth 
part  per  million  to  protect  the  lakes.  The 
only  way  to  obtain  this  factor  is  to  insti- 
tute a  uniform  stringent  phosphorus  lim- 
itation. 

Detergents  are  the  major  manmade 
controllable  source  of  phosphorus.  Im- 
plementing such  a  limitation  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant step  that  can  be  taken  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  environmental  quality 
these  five  magnificent  bodies  of  water. 

Studies  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  the 
States  of  Indiana  and  Minnesota,  and 
further  analysis  by  the  EPA,  show  that 
such  a  product  limitation  will  have  other 
positive  economic  and  environmental 
impacts,  at  little  or  no  additional  cost  to 
the  consumer  and  taxpayer.  The  amount 
of  sludge  produced  in  sewage  treatment 
plants  will  be  reduced.  The  amount  of 
chemicals  needed  to  remove  the  impuri- 
ties from  the  effluent  will  be  reduced, 
saving  cities  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  operating  costs.  The  amount  of 
particulates  released  in  the  air  during  ■ 
the  disposal  of  sludge  will  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  Less  energy  will  be  used 
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te operate  the  plants.  And 
consumers,  depending  on  the 
the  water,  will  be  approxinjately 
same. 

Former    EPA    Administrator 
Train,  in  a  December  3,  1978 
dum  to  the  EPA's  Region  V  acjministra 
tor,  said: 

I  was  very  concerned  that  our 
far,  under  PL  92-600,  to  carry  ou 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
of  1072  had  fallen  so  short  of  the 
sp>ect  to  eutrophlcatlon.  ...  I 
(a  strict  detergent  limitation)  Is 
method  of  achieving  lmmedlat( 
ments  and  should  be  considered 
Lakes  Basin  Just  as  recommended 
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There  is  precedent  in  the 
basin  for  such  a  ban.  Indian  i 
sota.  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
of  Chicago  and  Akron  have 
lieved  that  the  scientific 
conclusive   enough   to   warrai  i 
mentation  of  a  ban  similar  to 
every  case  consumer  acceptanci  t 
widespread,  and  the  resulting 
of  the  phosphorus  loading  at 
plant  has  borne  out  the 
tions. 

My    bill    v.ould    provide    a 
standard   of   allowable  levels 
phorus  in  detergent  used  in 
Lakes  basin.  The  bill  would  set 
able  standard  not  to  exceed 
percent  phosphorus  by  weight 
detergents     and     household 
agents,  set   11   percent 
weight  for  household  and 
tergents  for  automatic 
sets  chemical  water  conditione4s 
chine  laundry  not  to  exceed  20 
weight. 

The  policies   adopted  in 
failed.   The  scientific   evidenc 
judgement,  supporting  the 
a   strict  limitation   on   the 
phosphorus  contained  in 
in  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  is 
Immedldate  action  is  needed  if 
save  the  Great  Lakes  from 
aging. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  my  legislation  be  printed  in 
CRD.  More  detailed  informatioh 
subject  may  be  found  at  S.  30 
ruary  25.  1977's  Record. 

There  being  no  (Ejection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

S.    1016 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
III  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
of  the  following: 

KEGION 

"Sec.  319.   (a)    In  recognition  c  f  the  par- 
ticular danger  to  the  Great  Lak(  s  and  the 
residents  of  the  Great  Lakes  Re(  1 
sented  by  the  use  of  nutrients 
agents  and  water  conditioning 
the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
use  In  such  region  and  to  provide 
to  determine  whether  such  regulation 
be  made  nation-wide. 

"(b)  As  used  m  this  section  thfe  term — 

"(1)  'Great  Lakes  Region'  mean;  the  States 
of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohl  i,  Indiana, 
Michigan.  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  -afd  Minne- 
sota; 

"(2)  'cleaning  agent'  means  a  ieavy  duty 
laundry   detergent,  laundry  addtlve,   dlsh- 
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washing  compound,  household  cleaner.  In- 
dustrial cleaner,  phosphate  compound,  or 
other  substance  intended  to  be  used  for 
cleaning  purposes; 

"(3)  'nutrient'  means  a  substance  or  com- 
bination of  substances  which,  If  added  to 
waters  in  sufficient  quantities,  provide  nour- 
ishment that  promotes  growth  of  aquatic  veg- 
etation In  densities  which — 

"(A)  Interfere  with  use  of  the  waters  by 
man  or  by  any  animal,  flsh  or  plant  useful 
to  man,  or 

"(B)  contribute  to  deregulation  or  altera- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  waters  to  an  ex- 
tent detrimental  to  their  use  by  man  or  by 
any  animal,  flsh  or  plant  that  is  useful  to 
man. 

"(4)  'chemical  water  conditioner'  means 
a  water  softening  chemical,  anti-scale  chemi- 
cal, corrosion  inhibitor  or  other  substance 
Intended  to  be  used  to  treat  water; 

"(5)  'dishwashing  machine'  means  equip- 
ment manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing dishes,  glassware  and  other  utensils  In- 
volved in  food  preparation,  consumption  or 
use,  using  a  combination  of  water  agitation 
and  high  temperature;  and 

"(6)  'phosphorus'  means  elemental  phos- 
phorus as  further  defined  by  the  Administra- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  be  effective  after  180  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
prohibiting  the  sale,  offering  for  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution, for  use  within  the  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gion of  cleaning  agents  or  chemical  water 
conditioners  containing  nutrients  In  excess 
of  maximum  permissible  concentrations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  Such  regulations  shall  take 
Into  consideration — 

"(1)  TTie  availability  of  safe,  non-pollut- 
ing and  effective  substitutes. 

"(2)  The  difference  in  the  mineral  con- 
tent of  water  in  various  parts  of  the  region. 

"(3)  The  differing  needs  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  household  users  of  cleaning 
agents  and  chemical  water  conditioners. 
The  maximum  amount  of  phosphorus  al- 
lowed In  the  following  cleaning  agents  or 
chemical  water  conditioners  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  laundry  detergents  and  built  soaps 
for  machine  laundry  excluding  chemical 
water  conditioners,  not  to  exceed  0.5%  phos- 
phorus, by  weight; 

"(B)  household  and  commercial  detergents 
for  machine  dishwashing,  not  to  exceed  11% 
phosphorus,  by  weight; 

"(C)  all  household  cleaning  agents  except 
those  listed  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  Intended 
to  be  used  in  the  home,  not  to  exceed  0.5% 
phosphorus,  by  weight;  and 

"(D)  chemical  water  conditioners  for  ma- 
chine laundry  use,  not  to  exceed  20%  phos- 
phorus, by  weight. 

The  concentration  by  weight  of  prescribed 
nutrients  In  any  cleaning  agent  or  chemical 
water  conditioner  shall  be  determined  by 
the  current  applicable  method  prescribed 
by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials. 

"(d)  In  any  case  where,  upon  application, 
the  Administrator  finds  that  by  reason  of 
exceptional  circumstances  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  any  provision  of  such  regulations 
would  cause  undue  hardship;  that  the  use 
of  cleaning  or  water  conditioning  agents  con- 
taining phosphorus  in  excess  of  the  permis- 
sible levels  set  forth  herein  Is  necessary  for 
the  public  health,  safety  or  welfare;  or  that 
strict  conformities  with  these  limits  would 
be  unreasonable,  impractical  or  not  feasible 
under  the  circumstances,  the  Administrator 
may  permit  a  variance  therefrom  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  for  pre- 
vention, control  or  abatement  of  pollution 
In  harmony  with  the  general  purpose  of  such 
regulations  and  the  intent  of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  regiilatlons  for  any 


person  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  distribute, 
for  use  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  any  clean- 
ing agent  or  chemical  water  conditioner, 
unless  such  agent  or  conditioner  conforms 
with  regulations  prescribed  with  respect  to 
such  agent  or  conditioner  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

"(3)  Any  agent  or  conditioner  which  does 
not  conform  with  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  on  libel  of  information 
and  condemned  In  any  district  court  in  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  agent  or  conditioner  is  found  in 
violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(4)  Such  agent  or  conditioner  shall  be 
liable  to  seizure  /by  process  pursuant  to  the 
libel,  and  the  procedure  in  cases  under  this 
subsection  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  to  the  procedure  In  admiralty;  except 
that  on  demand  of  either  party  any  issue 
of  fact  Joined  in  such  case  shall  be  tried  by 
Jury.  When  libel  for  condemnation  proceed- 
ings under  this  subsection.  Involving  the 
same  claimant  and  the  same  Issues,  are  pend- 
ing in  two  or  more  Jurisdictions,  such  pend- 
ing proceedings,  upon  application  of  the 
United  States  or  the  claimant  reasonably 
made  to  the  coiu-t  of  one  such  Jurisdiction, 
shall  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of 
such  court,  and  tried  in  (A)  any  district 
selected  by  the  applicant  where  one  of  such 
proceedings  Is  pending;  or  (B)  a  district 
agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between  the 
parties.  If  no  order  for  consolidation  Is  so 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  United 
States  or  the  claimant  may  apply  to  the 
court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction,  and  such 
court  (after  giving  the  other  party,  the 
claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
such  district,  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard)  shall  by  order,  unless 
good  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown,  specify 
a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
claimant's  principal  place  of  business.  In 
which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order 
of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to 
require  the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court 
granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  noti- 
fication thereof  to  the  other  courts  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  cases  covered  thereby. 

"(5)  Any  agent  or  conditioner  condemned 
under  this  subsection  shall,  after  entry  of 
the  decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or 
sale  as  the  court  may.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  direct  and 
the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal 
costs  and  charges  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  but  such 
agent  or  conditioner  shall  not  be  sold  under 
such  decree  for  a  use  which  would  result 
in  the  pollution  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  contrary  to  the  purpose 
of  this  section;  except  that  after  entry  of 
the  decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution 
of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned 
that  such  agent  or  conditioner  shall  not  be 
used  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may  by  order  direct  that 
such  agent  or  conditioner  be  delivered  to 
the  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  brought 
into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  expenses  of  such  supervision 
shall  be  paid  by  the  person  obtaining  re- 
lease of  the  agent  or  conditioner  under  bond. 

"(6)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is 
entered  against  the  agent  or  conditioner, 
court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage  and  other 
proper  expenses,  shall  be  awarded  against 
the  person.  If  any,  intervening  as  claimant 
thereof. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of 
any  case  as  provided  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection — 
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"(A)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which 
removal  Is  made  shall  promptly  transmit  to 
the  court  in  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried 
all  records  in  the  case  necessary  in  order 
that  such  court  may  exercise  Jurisdiction; 

"(B)  the  court  to  which  such  case  is  re- 
moved shall  have  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case, 
which  the  court  from  which  removal  was 
made  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such  court 
would  have  been  subject,  If  such  case  bad 
not  been  removed. 

"(8)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  subsection. 

"(9)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such  trial  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  applicable  In  the  case  of 
proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. 

"(10)  All  libel  or  Injunction  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain  viola- 
tions, of  this  subsection  shall  be  by  and  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  Subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  court 
of  the  United  States  In  any  district  may  run 
into  any  other  district  in  any  such  proceed- 
ing. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  examinations,  inspections,  and 
Investigations  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion through  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Agency  or  through  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
duly  commissioned  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  au- 
thorized (A)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in 
which  a  product  subject  to  this  section  Is 
manufactured,  processed,  packed,  held,  or 
sold,  or  to  enter  any  vehicle  being  used  to 
transport  or  hold  such  a  product;  (B)  to 
inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  within  rea- 
sonable limits  and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
such  factory,  warehouse,  establishment,  or 
vehicle,  and  all  pertinent  equipment,  finished 
and  unfinished  materials;  and  (C)  to  obtain 
samples  of  such  materials.  A  separate  notice 
shall  be  given  for  each  such  Inspection,  but 
a  notice  shall  not  be  required  for  each  entry 
made  during  the  period  covered  by  the  in- 
spection. Each  such  inspection  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  obtains  any 
sample,  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  he 
shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
in  charge  a  receipt  describing  the  samples 
obtained.  If  an  analysis  is  made  of  such 
sample,  a  copy  of  the  results  of  such  analy- 
sis shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the  owner, 
operator  or  agent  in  charge. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  for  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
pursuant  to  this  section  should  be  applied 
nation-wide.  Such  Investigation  and  study 
shall  consider  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  cost 
to  industry,  benefits  to  be  gained,  and  other 
appropriate  factors.  The  results  of  such  in- 
vestigation and  study  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  together 
with  any  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations,  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  join  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Nelson,  in  sponsoring  S.   1015,  to 


provide  for  the  regulation  of  certain  de- 
tergents in  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1971,  the  Minnesota  Legislature, 
acting  upon  my  recommendation  as  Gov- 
ernor, enacted  a  statute  authorizing  the 
Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency — 
MPCA — to  adopt  standards  limiting  the 
amounts  of  nutrients  in  various  clean- 
ing and  water  conditioning  agents.  In  so 
doing,  the  legislature  reflected  a  nation- 
wide concern  that  the  nutrients  con- 
tained in  many  of  these  products  over- 
.stimulate  the  growth  of  aquatic  life  and 
lead  to  an  acceleration  of  the  natural 
eutrophlcatlon  process  in  recreational 
waters.  On  April  27,  1976,  after  exten- 
sive analysis  of  the  issue  and  lengthy 
public  hearings  the  MPCA  adopted  Reg- 
ulation WPC-37,  limiting  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  the  phosphorus  content  of 
laundry  detergents  and  certain  other 
cleaning  agents. 

Accelerated  eutrophlcatlon  and  the 
excessive  fertility  of  lakes  can,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  be  traced  to  a  single  es- 
sential element,  phosphorus.  It  is  widely 
recognized  that  phosphorus  plays  a  key 
role  in  limiting  the  growth  of  algae  in 
the  unpolluted  freshwater  environment 
and  that  sources  of  excess  phosphorus, 
unlike  other  algal  nutrients,  are  largely 
related  to  the  activities  of  man.  Because 
of  this  relationship  numerous  agencies 
responsible  for  water  quality  have  insti- 
tuted programs  to  control  phosphorus 
inflow.  With  this  objective,  several  juris- 
dictions, as  Mr.  Nelson  has  indicated, 
including  the  States  of  Indiana,  New 
York  and  Minnesota,  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  most  recently  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, have  enacted  strict  detergent  phos- 
phorus control  measures.  While  enforce- 
ment of  the  Minnesota  regulation  has 
been  temporarily  enjoined,  pending  the 
outcome  of  litigation  in  Ramsey  County 
District  Court,  the  MPCA  is  confident 
the  regulation  will  be  upheld. 

In  Minnesota,  it  is  currently  estimated 
that  40  to  50  percent  of  the  phosphorus 
in  domestic  wastewater,  or  about  3  to 
4  mUlion  pounds  annually,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  phosphorus  ingredients  of 
laundry  detergents.  Eliminating  deter- 
gent phosphorus  in  certain  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  reduced 
the  phosphorus  load  to  receiving  waters, 
dramatically  illustrating  the  effective- 
ness of  a  legislative  approach  to  phos- 
phorus control. 

In  terms  of  controlling  lake  eutrophl- 
catlon, or  aging,  the  elimination  of  phos- 
phorus from  detergents  will  be  helpful, 
although  to  a  varying  degree.  It  will 
clearly  not  help  lakes  that  receive  all  of 
their  excess  phosphorus  from  storm  or 
agricultural  drainage.  But  detergent  con- 
trols will  help  lakes  or  reservoirs  that 
have  sewage  effluents  or  septic  tank 
wastes  entering  them,  either  directly  or 
via  tributaries.  In  Minnesota,  for  exam- 
ple, results  from  water  and  wastewater 
sampling  at  50  sewage-impacted  lakes 
studied  by  the  EPA  national  eutrophlca- 
tlon survey  indicate  that  total  phos- 
phorus loading  to  these  lakes  will  be 
reduced  by  an  average  of  27  percent, 
following  implementation  of  detergent 
phosphorus  control.  Twenty-one  of  these 
lakes  were  either  partially  or  fully 
phosphorus-limited  during  the  summer 
months   and   are   expected  to   respond 


rapidly  to  the  elimination  of  phosphate 
detergents.  Many  of  the  remaining 
nitrogen-limited  lakes,  some  of  which 
receive  over  80  percent  of  their  annual 
supply  of  phosphorus  from  sewage  efflu- 
ents, can  be  made  phosphorus-limited 
and  are  expected  to  benefit  significantly 
from  a  lessening  of  the  phosphorus  in- 
flux from  detergents. 

In  Minnesota,  the  MPCA  considers 
detergent  phosphorus  control  regulations 
an  integral  part  of  an  overall  program 
to  limit  phosphorus  inflow.  First  and 
foremost,  it  would  result  in  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  removal  of  phosphorus 
from  the  entire  municipal  wastewater 
stream,  without  any  additional  construc- 
tion. Thus,  substantial  phosphorus  con- 
trol is  exerted  over  otherwise  uncon- 
trolled sources,  such  as  municipal  treat- 
ment systems  where  the  addition  of 
phosphorus  removal  technology  has  not 
been  completed  or  is  not  feasible. 

Second,  treatment  plants  already  re- 
moving phosphorus  can  benefit  signifi- 
cantly from  the  lower  level  of  phosphorus 
present  in  incoming  sewage.  This  will 
reduce  chemical  costs  by  20  to  40  percent 
for  those  plants  adding  chemicals  such 
as  alum  or  ferric  chloride.  Lowering  the 
chemical  dosage  will  also  lessen  the 
sludge  handling  and  disposal  problems 
which  frequently  accompany  chemical 
addition.  The  lowered  level  of  sewage 
phosphorus  is  also  of  special  importance 
when  operational  problems,  equipment 
breakdown  and  repair,  inadequate  super- 
vision, cleaning  and  adjustment  of  chem- 
ical feed  equipment,  or  other  factors 
interfere  with  the  efficient  operation  of 
a  phosphorus  removal  facility. 

Of  course,  limitations  on  the  phos- 
phorus content  of  cleaning  products  can- 
not be  imposed  unless  safe.  nonpoUuting 
and  effective  phosphate-free  substitutes 
are  available.  To  eliminate  phosphates, 
detergent  manufacturers  have  developed 
a  variety  of  viable  phosphate-free  prod- 
ucts capable  of  achieving  consumer  ac- 
ceptance. Advertising  claims  for  these 
products  variously  state  that  they  are 
"powerful"  laundry  detergents  which 
provide  "total  cleaning  power"  at  an 
"economical"  and  "everyday  low  price." 
It  is  clear  that  phosphate-free  products 
ai*e  effective  cleaning  agents  and  are 
available  at  prices  comparable  to  phos- 
phated  products.  Proof  of  their  accept- 
ability comes  from  the  fact  that  a  va- 
riety of  nonphosphate  detergents  have 
become  established  on  supermarket 
shelves  in  direct  competition  with  phos- 
phate brands  in  States  where  controls  are 
now  in  place.  While  phosphates  do  have 
the  edge  in  overall  cleaning,  they  are  fre- 
quently equaled  or  outperformed  by  the 
nonphosphates  as  soil  tjTDes,  fabric  types, 
and  washing  conditions  vary. 

S.  1015  is  also  an  important  legislative 
initiative,  because  of  the  necessity  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  all  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  inland  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States.  The  pressures  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  oiu"  inland  lakes  will  continue  to  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  population  increases 
and  the  growing  demand  for  quality  rec- 
reational opportimities.  Drastic  reduc- 
tions in  nutrient  inputs  to  these  waters 
are  needed  now  and  controlling  phos- 
phorus in  cleaning  products  is  an  emi- 
mently  practical  method  to  help  accom- 
plish this  goal. 
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Consumers  in  areas 
bans  are  in  effect  have 
strong  support  for  such 
is  little  doubt  that  citizens  in 
affected  by  this  legislation 
an  equal  willingness  to 
phosphorus-containing 
ucts  for  the  sake  of 
provement. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Nels  dn,  in  spon- 
soring this  important  legislj  tion  for  the 
reasons  stated  above  and  to  assist  in  at- 
taining one  of  the  objective;  of  the  1972 
Great  Lakes  Water  Qualitj  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


is 


By  Mr.  PROXMmE  ( 
S.  1017.  A  bUl  to  extend 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
to  the  Committee  on  Banki^ig 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr. 
request  of  the  administration 
troducing  legislation  to  am^nd 
port-Import  Bank  Act  of  19 
635f )  to  extend  the  lending 
the  Bank  from  its  presen 
date  of  June  30,  1978,  to 
1978.    The    proposed    expi: 
would  thus  coincide  with 
cal  year  1978. 


jy  request) : 
the  Export- 
amended; 
Housing, 


Pre^dent,  at  the 
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authority  of 

expiration 
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increase    the 

may    earn 

from  bene- 
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of  meas- 

this  session 
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attempt  by 
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Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social    Security    Act    to 
amount    which    individuals 
without  suffering  deductions 
fits  due  to  excess  earnings; 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  aifend 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the   amount   an   individual 
without  suffering  a  reductioji 
cial  security  benefits. 

I  understand  that  a  number 
ures  have  been  introduced 
calling  for  a  change  in  the 
tem.  These  proposals  range 
Increase  to  total  eliminati4n 
deeply  sympathize  with  any 
my  colleagues  to  help  allevilite 
justifiable  burden,  I  believe 
estimates  of  total  eliminaticji 
prospects  for  such  action 

My  bill  would  increase 
from  the  present  $3,000  to  $ 
as  reduce  the  penalty  for 
this  amount  from  1  out  of 
out  of  3  dollars  from  $4,800 
believe  that  is  a  realistic  an( 
goal  which  would  reach  tho|e 
als  who  are  most  adversely 
the  present  law. 

The  problems  and  hardshfcs 
citizens  are  many  and  var  ed 
burden  imposed  by  restrici  ing 
through  this  test  most  severely 
those  least  able  to  afford  it. 
had  a  crippling  effect  on  the 
elderly  and  to  compoimd 
Ing  the  incentive  to  work 
nalizes  an  individual  for 
This  is  an  injustice  that  is 
I  have  received  numerous 
my  constituents  in  New  Hanjpshire 
ing  for  a  liberalization  in  the 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
effort  to  eliminate  this  burden 
lives  of  older  Americans. 


this 
i:i 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1019.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Commerce,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  statement  of  purpose 
and  need,  prepared  by  the  Department, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S. 1019 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maritime  Appropri- 
ation Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1978 
and  1979". 

Sec.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the 
appropriation  Act  may  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1978  and  1979,  as  follows : 

(1)  For  acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  vessels  and  construction - 
differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  Incident  to  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of  ships 
$135,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1979; 

(2)  For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $372,109,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1979; 

(3)  For  expenses  necessary  lo.  esearch  and 
development  activities,  not  to  exceed  $18,- 
325,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1979; 

(4)  For  reserve  fleet  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$5,137,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1979; 

(5)  For  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
not  to  exceed  $14,633,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1979;  and 

(6)  For  financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools,  not  to  exceed  $4,020,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1979. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  such  additional  supple- 
mental amounts  for  the  activities  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  under  section 
2  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law,  and 
for  Increased  costs  for  public  utilities,  food 
service,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  of  the  Bill 
To   authorize   appropriations  for  the   fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979  for  certain  maritime 
programs    of    the    Department    of    Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes 
Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  provides  that  after  December  31.  1967! 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
certain   maritime   activities  of  the   Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  specifically  authorize  by  law. 
This  draft  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
those    activities    listed    In    section    209    for 


which  the  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
p>oses  to  seek  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 

1978  and  1979. 

"(1)  For  acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  vessels  and  construction- 
differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  national 
defense  features  incident  to  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of  ships 
$135,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1979." 

Construction  subsidies  are  based  on  the 
difference  between  United  States  and  for- 
eign shipbuilding  prices.  These  sums  are 
paid  to  shipyards  so  that  17.8.  operators  can 
purchase  American-built  vessels  at  prices 
equivalent  to  prices  for  similar  foreign-built 
vessels. 

The  request  for  construction  subsidies  for 
fiscal  1978  Is  $135,000,000.  This  together  with 
$98,000,000  of  carry  over  funds,  totaling 
$233,000,000.  win  fund  seven  ships:  1  LASH,  3 
LNQ's.  2  breakbulk/contalnershlps,  and  1 
contalnershlp. 

"(2)  For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $372,109,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1979. ' 

Operating  subsidies  are  based  upon  the 
difference  between  United  States  and  foreign 
vessel  operating  costs  and  are  paid  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  a  U.S. -flag  mer- 
chant fleet  capable  of  providing  essential 
shipping  services.  Essential  services  are  de- 
fined as  those  ocean  services,  routes  and  lines, 
and  bulk  carrying  services  essential  for  the 
promotion,  development,  expansion,  and 
maintenance  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Operators  receiving  subsidies 
for  the  provision  of  such  services  must  op- 
erate American-built  vessels  manned  by 
American   crews.   The   fiscal   year   1978   and 

1979  authorization  request  will  finance  op- 
erating subsidies  to  U.S.-fiag  operators  In 
order  to  support  the  continuation  of  essen- 
tial American  merchant  marine  services. 

An  estimated  $295,986,000  in  subsidy  will 
be  paid  in  1978  for  202.4  ship  years  of  opera- 
tion. Including  $16,161,000  for  passenger  and 
combination  passenger/cargo  ships.  $236,- 
396.000  for  general  cargo  ships,  and  $44,429.- 
000  for  bulk  carrier  ships.  An  additional 
$76,123,000  will  be  paid  toward  balances 
estimated  to  be  due  for  operations  In  1974 
through  1977.  Funds  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1978  includes  $19,276,000  for  U.S.-flag 
carriage  of  grain  purchased  under  the  long- 
term  U.S./U.S.S.R.  grain  purchase  agreement. 
The  requested  funding  for  the  1978  pro- 
gram reflects  U.S.  and  foreign  costs  escala- 
tion, full  year  costs  of  ships  delivered  in  1977, 
reductions  in  subsidy  resulting  primarily 
from  the  projected  termination  of  subsidy 
for  two  passenger  ships,  and  lower  levels  of 
U.S.-flag  operations  In  the  carriage  of  grain 
purchases  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

"(3)  For  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  $18,325,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1979." 

The  purpose  of  the  research  and  develcq)- 
ment  program  is  to  advance  technological 
development  to  enable  U.S.  shipyards  and 
ship  operators  to  become  more  competitive. 

The  program  level  for  1978  Includes  proj- 
ects for  the  development  of  new  and  ad- 
vanced shipboard  machinery,  improved  ship 
design  and  construction  methods,  and  the 
Improvement  of  shipboard  operations  and 
shipping  systems.  These  activities  will  assist 
U.S.  shipping  and  shipbuilding  companies  in 
competing  In  world  trade.  Cost-sharing  and 
participation  by  industry  In  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  assure  the  practicality 
and  acceptance  of  the  projects  and  enhances 
the  research  effort  by  obtaining  a  larger  re- 
turn for  the  Federal  Investment. 

"(4)  For  reserve  fleet  expenses,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,173,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1979." 
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The  Maritime  Administration  maintains 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  to  sup- 
plement our  active  merchant  fleet  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

The  1978  reserve  fleet  program  provides 
for  the  preservation  and  security  of  reten- 
tion ships.  Including  those  retained  for  the 
U.S.  Navy,  which  are  distributed  among  three 
fleet  sites.  Funding  is  also  requested  for  the 
MarAd  portion  of  the  Joint  Navy-MarAd  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  activation  response 
time  of  selected  ships  In  the  reserve  fleet. 
Normal  preservation  maintenance  of  hulls, 
machinery,  and  electrical  components,  in- 
cluding dehumidificatlon  of  portions  of  ship 
interiors  and  cathodlc  protection  to  bottoms, 
comprise  the  workload  of  maintaining  the 
remaining  retention  ships. 

"(5)  For  maritime  training  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New 
York,  not  to  exceed  $14,633,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1979." 

The  1978  maritime  training  program  pro- 
vides for  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York. 
In  accordance  with  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  The  objective  of  the  Academy  Is  to 
Instruct  and  prepare  selected  personnel  for 
service  as  officers  in  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

The  1978  program  level  is  a  continuation 
of  the  prior  year  program,  with  funding  in- 
creases related  primarily  to  Increased  oper- 
ating costs  and  to  the  facilities  moderniza- 
tion program.  The  modernization  program 
continues  systematic  renovation  and  up- 
grading of  academic  buildings  and  other 
facilities  in  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Facilities  Master  Plan 
(a  multi-year  modernization  plan). 

"(6)  For  financial  assistance  to  State  ma- 
rine schools,  not  to  exceed  $4,020,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1978,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1979." 

The  1978  State  maritime  training  program 
Implements  the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of 
1958  by  providing  assistance  to  States  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  maritime 
academies  for  the  training  of  merchant  ma- 
rine officers.  Assistance  is  provided  to  par- 
ticipating States  (California,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Texas)  in 
the  form  of  annual  grants,  allowances  to 
cadets  to  partially  defray  costs  of  uniforms, 
textbooks  and  subsistence,  and  maintenance 
of  ships  on  loan  from  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  for  use  as  training  vessels. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  would  author- 
ize to  be  appropriated  for  1978  and  1979 
additional  supplemental  amounts  for  the 
activities  for  which  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized under  section  2  of  the  bill,  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  provide  authorization  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for  these  purposes. 

Also  requested  Is  necessary  authority  for 
supplemental  appropriations,  should  they  be 
needed,  for  uncontrollable  cost  increases  In 
public  utilities,  food  services  and  other  ex- 
penses at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  New  York. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 

S.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  phas- 
ing out  of  the  earnings  limitation  for 
workers  of  65  years  of  age  and  over;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  some  30 
Senators  have  cosponsored  S.  146,  a  pro- 
posal to  repeal  completely  the  social  se- 
curity retirement  test.  Although  I  am  in- 
cluded in  that  number  and  I  wish  that 
legislation  every  success,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  an 
alternative  approach  which  would  phase 
out  the  retirement  test  over  a  7 -year 
period. 


At  present,  a  social  security  retirement 
or  survivor  beneficiary  can  earn  up  to 
$3,000  with  no  loss  of  benefits.  After 
$3,000,  however,  $1  in  income  is  lost  for 
every  $2  in  earned  income.  But  signifi- 
cantly no  benefits  are  lost  for  income 
derived  from  savings  and  investments. 

In  my  judgment,  the  retirement  test  is 
deplorable.  It  is  inequitable  in  that  it 
imposes  an  oppressive  tax  on  the  earn- 
ings of  elderly  workers  least  able  to  bear 
such  a  heavy  financial  burden.  But,  per- 
haps most  seriously,  it  unjustly  deprives 
those  among  our  elderly  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue in  a  productive  role  of  benefits  to 
which  they  and  their  employers  have 
contributed  and  to  which  they  are  fully 
entitled. 

Unfortunately,  although  there  is  a 
clear  need  to  do  away  with  the  retire- 
ment test,  abolishing  it  at  this  time 
would  prove  to  be  a  rather  expensive  un- 
dertaking, estimated  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration's  Actuary  Office  at 
$2.9  billion.  In  view  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culty which  the  social  security  trust 
funds  currently  find  themselves,  I  can 
understand  how  some  Senators  might 
have  difficulty  conceiving  of  incurring 
such  a  substantial  cost  at  this  time. 

My  proposal  would  have  a  budgetary 
impact  limited  to  $200  million  in  fiscal 
1978.  It  would  Dhase  out  the  retirement 
test  by  reducing  the  exempt  age  1  year  at 
a  time  from  its  present  level  of  72  down 
to  65  in  1984  by  which  time  the  test  would 
be  abolished  entirely: 
Annualized  Cost  Figtjkes — Laxalt  Pboposal 

Age 

lowered 

Year :  Cost  from 

1978 $200  million  72-71 

1979 $400  million  71-70 

1980 $700mlUlon  70-69 

1981 $1.  1  billion  69-68 

1982 $1.5  billion  68-67 

1983 $2.  ObUUon  67-66 

1984 $2.  9  billion  66-65 

Source. — Social  Security  Administration — 
Office  of  Chief  Actuary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  argue 
that  virtues  of  frugality  and  the  need  for 
individuals  to  make  their  own  provisions 
for  retirement  as  a  theoretical  justifica- 
tion for  penalizing  those  who  must  work 
to  make  ends  meet,  because  they  simply 
cannot  make  it  on  their  meager  social 
security  allowances.  But,  that  argument 
ignores  the  suffering  which  these  individ- 
uals must  endure  because  of  the  retire- 
ment test  while  others  with  substantial 
investment  and  alternative  pension  in- 
come utilize  full  social  security  benefits 
for  pin  money. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  any  citizen 
who  wishes  to  make  a  productive  con- 
tribution should  not  be  discouraged  from 
doing  so.  As  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  recognize  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  financial 
status  of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
which  the  administration  has  promised. 
But,  within  the  context  of  an  overall 
strengthening  of  the  trust  fimds,  we  need 
to  gradually  do  away  with  the  inequitable 
and  counterproductive  retirement  test. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1020 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  203  (J)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUlowing: 
"EXEMirr  age  for  deductions  from  benefits 
ON  account  of  work 

"(J)(l)  The  exempt  age  at  which  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  on  account  of  work  shall 
cease  to  be  made  under  this  section  shall 
be— 

"(A)  age  72  for  taxable  years  ending  in 
1977, 

"(B)  age  71  for  taxable  years  ending  in 
1978, 

"(C)  age  70  for  taxable  years  ending  In 
1979. 

"(D)  age  69  for  taxable  years  ending  in 
1980. 

"(E)  age  68  for  taxable  years  ending  in 
1981, 

"(F)  age  67  for  taxable  years  ending  In 
1982, 

"(G)  age  66  for  taxable  years  ending  In 
1983.  and 

"(H)  age  65  for  taxable  yeajcs  ending  In 
1984  and  thereafter. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  In- 
dividual shall  be  considered  to  have  attained 
the  exempt  age  during  the  entire  month  in 
which  he  attains  such  age.". 

(b)  Sections  203  (c)(1)  and  203  (d)(1) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  the  age  of  seventy-two"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  the  exempt 
age  (as  defined  In  subsection  (j))". 

(c)  Section  203  (f)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "was  age  seventy- 
two  or  over"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"was  the  exempt  age  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (j) )  or  over". 

(d)  Section  203  (f)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "attains  age  72" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "attains  the 
exempt  age  (as  defined  In  subsection  (J))". 

(e)  Section  203  (h)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "attained  the  age 
of  72"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "attained 
the   exempt   age    (as   defined  in   subsection 

(j))"- 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  January  1,  1978. 


ByMr.  BAYH: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
STABiLiry    and    revitalization    of    juvenile 

CRIME    program goal   OF   BATH   REATTrHOBI- 

zation  bill 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Juvenile  Justice  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1977  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen,  implement,  and  stabilize  the 
congressional  commitment  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974,  which  established  juvenile 
crime  prevention  as  the  Federal  crime 
priority.  The  1974  act  was  the  product 
of  a  4-year  effort,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  lead,  to  improve  the  quality  of  juve- 
nile justice  in  the  United  States  and  to 
overhaul  the  Federal  response  to  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  bipartisan  nature  of  its 
support  is  refiected  by  its  1974  cospon- 
sorship  in  this  body — Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Fong,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Gumey.  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chtjrch,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
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Humphrey,   Mr.   McGee,   Mr 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Mondale 
and  Mr.  Eastland. 

I  originally  introduced  this 
S.  3148  during  the  92d 
received    strong   support 
serving  organizations  and  juvpn 
quency  experts  around  the  c 
introduced  S.  821  on  Febru4ry 
The  Senate  Subcommittee 
gate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
am  chairman,  held  extensi^^B 
that  demonstrated  the 
for  this  legislation.  Expert  wi 
eluding  State  and  local  offlc 
sentatives    of    private 
workers,      sociologists, 
judges,   and   criminal   jiistlcf 
testified  on  the  bankruptcy 
rent  juvenile  justice  system 
vldes  neither  individualized 
effective  help  to  juveniles  or 
for  our  communities.  In 
repeatedly  emphasized  that 
todial  institutions  such  as 
and  training  schools  are 
than  schools  of  crime,  wher 
learn  the  skills  of  the 
inal. 

A  clear  consensus  emerged 
strong  incentives  for  State  anc 
emments  to  develop 
programs  and  services  as 
training  schools  for  many 
This   consensus   was   further 
by  the  National  Advisory 
Criminal  Justice  Standards 
recommendation  that  no  new 
stitutions  for  juveniles  shou  i 
under  any  circumstances.  Th  i 
sion  provided  additional  suppprt 
philosophy  of  the  legislation 
delinquents,  but  especially 
status  offenders  and  neglected 
pendent  children,  who  have 
been  institutionalized  can  be 
cessfuUy  in  community  settin|rs. 

State  officials  testifying 
committee  in  1972  stressed 
effective,   coordinated  FederAl 
to  assist  the  States  in  carrying 
efforts  to  treat  juveniles  in 
munity.  The  Governor  of 
the  Honorable  Francis  Sargent 
Governor  of  Ohio,  the 
Gilligan,  were  eloquent  in 
urgient   need  for  this 
deputy  director  of  the  Kentucky 
ment  of  Child  Welfare, 
feeling  of  many  State 
urging  passage  of  this  bill 

Quite  frankly,  when  I  first 
and  Senator  Bayh's  comments 
gresslonal  Record,  I  wanted  to 
lelula,"   somebody  has  finally 
comprehensive     piece     of 
makes  sense.  It  should  provide 
portunlty  for  all  of  us  If  we  want 
ous  about  resolving  problems 
ful  offenders.  I  was  shocked  by 
maltreatment   of  offenders,   by 
Incarceration     of     non-crlmlnal 
and    by    the    bureaucratic 
which   had  marked   the  grossly 
Federal  approach  to  the 
llnquency. 

These  6  years  of  hearings  ind  inves- 
tigations in  Washington  and  t  iroughout 
the  coimtry  by  my  Subcommit  «e  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquenc;  have  led 
me  to  two  important  conclusloi  is 
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The  first  is  that  our  present  system  of 
juvenile  justice  is  geared  primarily  to 
react  to  youthful  offenders  rather  than 
to  prevent  the  youthful  offense. 

Second,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  the  system  fails  at  the  crucial  point 
when  a  yoimgster  first  gets  into  trouble. 
The  juvenile  who  takes  a  car  for  a  joy 
ride,  or  vandalizes  school  property,  or 
views  shopUfting  as  a  lark,  is  confronted 
by  a  system  of  justice  often  completely 
incapable  of  responding  in  a  constructive 
manner. 

We  are  all  too  aware  of  the  limited  al- 
ternatives available  to  juvenile  court 
judges  when  confronted  with  the  deci- 
sion of  what  to  do  with  a  case  involving 
an  initial,  relatively  minor  offense.  In 
many  instances  the  judge  has  but  two 
choices — send  the  juvenile  back  to  the 
environment  which  helped  create  the 
problems  in  the  first  place  with  nothing 
more  than  a  stem  lecture,  or  incar- 
cerate the  juvenile  in  a  system  structured 
for  serious,  multiple  offenders  where  the 
youth  will  invariably  emerge  only  to  es- 
calate the  level  of  violations  into  more 
serious  criminal  behavior. 

The  most  eloquent  evidence  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  al- 
though youngsters  from  ages  10  to  17 
account  for  only  16  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, they,  likewise,  account  for  fully 
45  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  for 
serious  crimes.  More  than  60  percent  of 
all  criminal  arrests  are  of  people  22  years 
of  age  or  younger. 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situa- 
tion was  dramatically  underscored  in  re- 
cent testimony  submitted  at  our  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency's inquiry  into  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  was  estimated  at  that 
hearing  that  vandalism  in  our  schools  is 
costing  the  American  taxpayer  over  $600 
million  per  year.  Moreover,  a  survey  of 
757  school  districts  across  the  country 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  staff 
foimd  that  teachers  and  students  are  be- 
ing murdered,  assaulted,  and  robbed  in 
the  hallways,  playgrounds,  and  class- 
rooms of  American  schools  at  an  ever- 
escalating  rate. 

These  figures  are  indeed  alarming,  but 
what  is  perhaps  more  frightening  is  that 
the  system  of  juvenile  justice  which  we 
have  devised  to  meet  this  problem  has 
not  only  failed,  but  has  in  many  instances 
succeeded  only  in  making  first  offenders 
into  hardened  criminals.  Recidivism 
among  youthful  offenders  under  20  is  the 
highest  among  all  age  groups  and  has 
been  estimated,  in  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  at  between  75  and  85  per- 
cent. 

Yet,  you  and  I  are  familiar  with  these 
miserable  statistics.  They  represent  a 
true  picture  of  our  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  crime  and  delinquency.  They 
represent  a  failure  that  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

It  is  one  thing  to  lament  and  criticize 
the  failure  of  our  systems  of  criminal  and 
juvenile  justice.  But,  it  is  altogether  an- 
other thing  to  use  the  knowledge  we  have 
to  correct  these  failures. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  you  to  find  some  solutions  to  the 
frequency  of  delinquency  and  criminal 
conduct  and  recidivism.  And  one  fact  is 
very  clear. 
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Traditional,  time  worn,  antiquated, 
and  unimaginative  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  crime  and  delinquency  must 
be  rigorously  reexamined  and  restruc- 
tured. We  do  not  have  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water  while  we  are 
cleaning  it  up.  We  should  build  on  the 
past  as  we  look  to  our  future,  but,  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  it  is  about  time  that  we 
decide  what  to  hold  onto  and  what  to 
throw  away. 

While  theoreticians,  practitioners,  cor- 
rectional authorities,  law  enforcement 
offlclals,  rehabilitation  specialists,  poli- 
ticians, and  others  argue  about  solutions, 
the  intensity  of  the  problems  grows,  in 
some  communities  to  epidemic  propor- 
tions. But.  the  arguments  continue,  the 
beat  goes  on,  and  the  lives  and  potential 
of  millions  of  Americans  fall  between  the 
cracks  of  our  justice  system. 

We  can  trace  at  least  part  of  this  im- 
equal  distribution  of  crime  to  the  idle- 
ness of  so  many  of  our  children. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  among 
teenagers  is  at  a  record  high  and  among 
minority  teenagers  it  is  an  incredible  50 
percent.  Teenagers  are  at  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  employment  ladder,  in  hard 
times  they  are  the  most  expendable. 

We  are  Uving  in  a  period  in  which 
street  crime  has  become  a  surrogate  for 
employment  and  vandalism  a  release 
from  boredom.  This  is  not  a  city  problem 
or  a  regional  problem.  Teenage  crime  in 
rural  areas  has  reached  scandalous  lev- 
els. It  takes  an  unusual  boy  or  girl  to 
resist  all  the  temptations  of  getting  into 
trouble  when  there  is  no  constructive 
alternative. 

But  it  is  not  solely  the  unemployment 
of  teenagers  that  has  contributed  to  so- 
cial turmoil.  The  unemployment  of  par- 
ents deprives  a  family  not  only  of  income 
but  contributes  to  serious  instability  In 
American  households  which,  in  turn  has 
serious  implications  for  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system.  Defiance  of  parental  author- 
ity, truancy,  and  the  problem  of  run- 
aways are  made  materially  worse  by  na- 
tional economic  problems.  And  it  is  here 
that  we  must  confront  the  dismal  fact 
that  almost  40  percent  of  all  the  children 
caught  up  in  the  juvenile  justice  system 
today  fall  into  the  category  known  as  the 
"status  offender" — young  people  who 
have  not  violated  the  criminal  law. 

Yet  these  children — 70  percent  of 
them  young  women — often  end  up  in 
institutions  with  both  juvenile  offenders 
and  hardened  adult  criminals.  In  addi- 
tion, more  juveniles  adjudicated  as  stat- 
us offenders  are  sent  to  juvenile  institu- 
tions than  youths  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses.  Twenty -five  percent  are  incar- 
cerated for  status  offenses;  18  percent 
for  minor  offenses  and  23  percent  for 
serious  crime.  Once  incarcerated,  status 
offenders  spend  more  time  in  institu- 
tions than  their  juvenile  delinquent 
counterparts  who  have  been  institution- 
alized for  criminal  offenses. 

James  Q.  Wilson,  the  distinguished 
Harvard  criminologist,  in  his  provoca- 
tive compilation  of  articles  entitled 
"Thinking  About  Crime"  elaborates  per- 
suasively on  the  policy  thrust  reflected 
in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  when  he  comments: 

We  have  a  limited  (and  declining)  supply 
of  detention  facilities,  and  many  of  those 
that  exist  are  decrepit,  unsafe,  and  over- 
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crowded.  But  as  Important  as  expanding  the 
supply  and  improving  the  decency  of  the 
facilities  Is  the  need  to  think  seriously  about 
how  we  wish  to  allocate  those  spaces  that 
exist.  At  present,  that  allocation  is  hit  or 
miss.  A  1966  survey  of  over  fifteen  juvenile 
correctional  institutions  revealed  that  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  inmates  were  young  per- 
sons who  had  been  committed  for  conduct 
that  would  not  have  been  Judged  criminal 
were  It  committed  by  adults.  They  were  run- 
aways, "stubborn  children,"  or  chronic 
truants — problem  children,  to  be  sure,  but 
scarcely  major  threats  to  society.  tJslng 
scarce  detention  space  for  them  when  in  Los 
Angeles  over  90  per  cent  of  burglars  with  a 
major  prior  record  receive  no  state  prison 
sentence  seems,  to  put  it  mildly,  anomalous. 

Thus,  each  year  scandalous  numbers 
of  .iuveniles  are  unnecessarily  incarcer- 
ated in  crowded  juvenile  or  adult  in- 
stitutions simply  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  workable  alternative. 

The  ha:d  facts  indicate  that  juvenile 
crime  has  reached  crisis  proportions.  To 
respond  to  this  crisis  with  half  measures 
would  be  worse  than  doing  nothing  at  all. 
for  it  might  well  give  us  a  false  sense  of 
accomplishment.  We  must  face  this  crisis 
of  delinquency  in  all  its  severity,  and 
recognize  that  our  approach  must  be 
completely  restructured. 

A  juvenile  justice  system  that  resorts 
to  incarceration  masquerading  as  reha- 
bilitation serves  only  to  increase  our  al- 
ready critical  crime  rate  by  providing 
new  students  for  what  have  become  in- 
stitutionalized schools  of  crime.  What  is 
needed  is  an  approach  that  concentrates 
on  producing  productive  citizens. 

Wlien  juvenile  crime  costs  our  society 
billions  of  dollars  each  year,  such  an  ap- 
proach makes  good  sense  not  only  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  but  from 
an  economic  point  oi  view  as  well.  So 
long  as  we  tolerate  a  system  of  juvenile 
justice  that  turns  delinquents,  status  of- 
fenders, and  dependent  and  neglected 
children  into  hardened  criminals,  our 
crime  rate  will  continue  its  upward 
spiral. 

The  need  for  alternatives  to  provide 
an  intermediate  step  when  necessary  be- 
tween essentially  ignoring  a  youth's 
problems  or  adopting  a  course  which 
can  only  make  them  worse,  was  evident. 

Some  youthful  offenders  must  be  re- 
moved from  their  communities  for  so- 
ciety's sake  as  well  as  their  own.  But  the 
incarceration  of  youthful  offenders 
should  be  reserved  for  those  youth, 
usually  the  few  violent  offenders,  who 
cannot  be  handled  by  other  alterna- 
tives. 

But  today,  because  the  juvenile  justice 
system  often  fails  to  differentiate  be- 
tween serious  criminal  and  minor  de- 
linquent or  noncriminal  conduct,  many 
youngsters  are  wrongly  introduced  to 
our  penal  schools  of  crime,  while  others 
remain  free  to  terrorize  our  citizens. 

Once  overloaded  as  the  result  of  such 
indiscriminate  policies,  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system,  which  is  presently  under 
fire  for  not  being  able  to  stem  the  tidal 
wave  of  violent  crimes  for  which  only  a 
few  predatory  law  breakers  are  respon- 
sible, is  doomed  to  failure.  Each  year 
scandalous  numbers  of  juveniles  are  un- 
necessarily incarcerated  in  crowded  ju- 
venile or  adult  institutions  simply  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  workable  alter- 
native. There  should  be  little  doubt  as 


to  v'hy  young  people  have  the  highest 
recidivism  rate  of  any  age  group.  The 
need  for  such  alternatives  to  provide  an 
intermediate  step  between  essentially 
ignoring  a  youth's  problems  or  adopting 
a  course  which  can  only  make  them 
v/orse,  is  evident.  The  tragic  impact  of 
these  archaic  policies  is  graphically  doc- 
umented in  my  subcommittee's  volume, 
"The  Detention  and  Jailing  of  Juve- 
niles." 

Our  former  distinguished  colleague, 
Roman  Hruska  with  whom  I  worked 
closely  for  many  years  characterized  the 
impact  of  such  "shot  gun"  or  indiscrim- 
inate policy  when  the  1974  Act  was  in- 
troduced in  the  following  way: 

...  In  many  Instances,  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  viewed  as  a  catchall  for  those 
children  too  difficult  to  be  dealt  with  by  nor- 
mal community  facilities.  Nearly  40  per- 
cent— one- half  million  per  year — of  the 
juveniles  incarcerated  today  In  Institutions, 
jails,  and  detention  facilities  have  commit- 
ted acts  which  are  not  classified  as  crimes 
when  committed  by  adults.  This  figure  is 
staggering  when  viewed  with  recognition  of 
the  detrimental  effects  that  Incarceration 
has  been  shown  to  produce  with  first  offend- 
ers and  juveniles.  These  children  and  youth 
should  be  channeled  to  those  social  service 
agencies  which  are  more  competent  to  deal 
with  the  substantive  human  and  social  Is- 
sues Involved  in  these  areas. 

Since  the  traditional  juvenile  procedures 
and  criminal  justice  system  are  ineffective 
and  inappropriate  in  many  instances,  there 
is  a  strong  need  to  provide  a  viable  diver- 
sion mechanism  for  dealing  with  these 
youths.  Alternative  programs  utilizing  re- 
sources other  than  the  police,  courts,  and 
corrections  can  provide  necessary  rehabilita- 
tion without  the  harmful  stlgmatizatlon 
that  sometimes  accompanies  contact  with  the 
criminal  juvenile  justice  system.  Efforts 
must  be  directed  at  preventing  delinquency 
but  there  is  an  equal  need  to  deliver  services 
and  attention  In  such  a  way  and  at  such  a 
time  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  crim- 
inal careers.  While  Involvement  with  the 
juvenile  justice  system  is  to  be  minimized, 
its  sanctions  are  necessary  for  the  control  of 
some  juveniles.  The  quality  of  this  system 
must  be  Improved  so  that  the  youthful  of- 
fender Is  helped  to  become  a  responsible,  law 
abiding  citizen. 

He  concluded  in  part  by  citing  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  aind  Goals,  after  its  exhaus- 
tive study  of  crime  in  America,  in  its  re- 
port, "A  National  Strategy  To  Reduce 
Crime"  that — 

The  highest  attention  must  be  given  to 
preventing  juvenile  delinquency,  to  mini- 
mizing the  Involvement  of  young  offenders 
in  the  juvenile  and  criminal  justice  system 
and  to  reintegrating  delinquent,  and  young 
offenders  into  the  community. 

The  current  overreach  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system  and  its  reliance  on  de- 
tention and  incarceration  has  other 
shocking  ramifications.  Senator  Clattde 
Pepper  drawing  on  his  decades  of  com- 
mitment to  focus  Federal  dollars  on  the 
priority  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
his  special  experience  as  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
testified  last  year  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  follows: 

For  what  It  costs  to  keep  a  youngster  in  a 
training  school,  you  can  send  him  to  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  have  him  In  Indi- 
vidual analytical  psychotherapy,  give  him  a 
weekly  allowance  of  between  $25  and  $50, 
plus  a   full   clothing  allowance.   You  could 


send  him  to  Europe  In  the  summer,  and 
when  you  bring  him  back,  still  hare  a  fair 
amount  of  money  left  over. 

He  continued  by  emphasizing  that — 

.  .  .  there  is  much  that  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered about  both  the  causes  and  the  cor- 
rection of  crime.  Like  a  cancer,  its  source  Is 
not  always  readily  known,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  symptoms  of  its  existence  are  highly  visi- 
ble and  obviously  destructive. 

Let  me  now  address  ms^elf  to  something 
which  Is  known  about  crime.  We  do  know 
that  juveniles  under  the  age  of  18  presently 
account  for  45  percent,  or  almost  one -half, 
of  all  serious  crime  committed  In  the  United 
States  today.  Of  all  serious  crimes  in  the 
United  States,  75  percent,  or  three-fourths, 
are  conunitted  by  youths  under  the  age  of  26, 
and  23  percent  of  all  violent  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  youths  under  the  age  of  18.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  10  years  ago  President  John- 
son's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  concluded  that 
"America's  best  hope  for  reducing  crime  Is 
to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime."  It  was  true,  then,  but  It  Is  painfully 
true  now. 

He  concluded  his  opening  remarks  on 
the  following  note: 

With  the  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  Con- 
gress in  its  findings  stated  in  section  101(b) 
that: 

"The  high  Incidence  of  delinquency  in  the 
United  States  today  results  in  enormous  an- 
nual cost  and  immeasurable  loss  of  human 
life,  personal  security,  and  wasted  human  re- 
sources and  that  juvenile  delinquency  con- 
stitutes a  growing  threat  to  the  national  wel- 
fare requiring  Immediate  and  comprehenslva 
action  by  the  Federal  government  to  reduce 
and  prevent  delinquency." 

I  strongly  concur  with  these  findings.  Qulta 
obviously  youth  crime  poses  an  ever-increas- 
ing threat  to  the  national  welfare,  and  we 
must  visualize  juvenile  crime  prevention  as 
a  national  priority. 

In  1974,  we  attempted  precisely  what 
he  recommended.  To  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations in  an  effort  to  fill  these  criti- 
cal gaps  by  providing  adequate  alterna- 
tives, the  Congress  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  overwhelming  bipartisan 
majorities  in  both  the  Senate,  88  to  1  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  329  to  20, 
and  President  Ford  signed  into  law  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  E>elinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-415. 

The  act  was  designed  to  prevent  appro- 
priate yoimg  people  from  entering  our 
failing  juvenile  justice  system.  It  is  de- 
signed to  assist  communities  in  develop- 
ing more  sensible  and  economic  ap- 
proaches for  youngsters  already  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  Ps  cornerstone 
is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  vital  role 
private  nonprofit  organizations  must 
play  in  the  fight  against  crime.  Involve- 
ment of  the  millions  of  citizens  repre- 
sented by  such  groups  will  help  assure 
that  we  avoid  the  wasteful  duplication 
inherent  in  past  Federal  crime  policy. 
Under  its  provisions  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  must  as- 
sist those  public  and  private  agencies 
who  ase  prevention  methods  in  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders  to  help  assure 
that  those  youth  who  should  be  incar- 
cerated are  jailed  and  that  the  thou- 
sand^ of  youth  who  have  committed  no 
criminal  act — status  offenders,  such  as 
rim^ays — are  not  jailed,  but  dealt  with 
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It  was  the  product  of  reconciliation 
and  compromise  that  is  necessary  to 
obtain  passage  of  any  significant  piece 
of  legislation.  The  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
who  was  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  played 
an  important  role  in  reaching  the  com- 
promise which  is  now  law.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  did  not  agree  on  all 
the  features  of  the  bills  that  I  had  intro- 
duced (S.  3148  and  S.  821)  but  I  must  say 
that  I  thought  the  way  that  he  and  I 
and  our  collective  staffs  worked  together 
was  as  fine  an  example  as  I  have  seen 
of  what  can  happen  when  men  and 
women  of  good  faith  are  determined  to 
use  the  legislative  processes  to  try  to 
reconcile  differences  of  opinion  and  yet 
move  toward  making  juvenile  crime  pre- 
vention a  national  priority  of  importance 
to  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedure  Subcommittee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  subcommittee, 
played  important  roles  in  the  effort 
which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  this 
landmark  legislation. 

What  we  said  was  that  juvenile  crime 
is  a  critical  national  problem.  Everybody 
is  against  it,  nobody  is  for  it,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  effectively  to  bring 
adequate  forces  of  Government  and 
human  concern  to  bear  on  this  problem. 
Juvenile  crime  continues  to  escalate.  No 
one  has  a  magic  formula  for  solving  the 
problem  of  juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency. No  one  can  pass  a  bill  or  make 
a  speech  and  make  crime  disappear.  But 
it  was  rather  obvious  that  what  we  had 
been  doing  had  failed  and,  hopefully,  the 
new  focus  mandated  in  1974  would  be 
helpful  in  alleviating  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  rec- 
ognize past  mistakes  and  avoid  them. 

One  basic  mistake  in  this  area  was  the 
total  lack  of  proper  coordination  and 
management.  We  found  that  there  were 
several  dozen  separate  and  independent 
Federal  agencies  and  bureaus  supposedly 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  young  peo- 
ple in  trouble  and  juvenile  crime.  If  a 
sheriff  or  chief  of  police  or  mayor  or 
youth  services  director  sought  help  from 
a  Congressperson's  or  Senator's  office  as 
to  where  they  could  go  for  assistance  to 
fight  juvenile  crime  in  their  communi- 
ties, they  needed  a  road  map  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracy.  Thus,  the  new 
OflBce  was  established  to  help  cut  the 
bureaucratic  redtape  that,  in  the  past, 
strangled  local  community  initiatives  to 
prevent  delinquency  and  juvenile  crime. 

Mr.  President,  our  former  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Hruska  ad- 
dressed this  very  concern  when  the  1974 
bin  was  introduced  by  stressing  the  tell- 
tale duplication  of  earlier  Federal  delin- 
quency efforts  when  he  said: 

.  .  this  legislation  addresses  one  of  the 
most  pressing  national  problems  of  today — 
juvenile  crime.  In  my  view,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  make  a  substantial  effort  to 
help  prevent  and  control  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  to  offer  treatment  alternatives  to 
the  traditional  JuvenUe  justice  system. 

To  date,  Federal  leadership  and  coordina- 


tion have  been  lacking  vrtth  various  Federal 
delinquency  programs  spread  among  many 
agencies.  The  result  has  been  overlapping 
and  duplication.  Viewing  the  juvenile  Justice 
system  as  an  entity,  the  appropriate  Federal 
role  must  be  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  approach  to  solving  this  seri- 
ous problem. 

One  of  the  major  steps  taken  in  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  was  to  establish  one 
place  in  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
these  needs.  We  established  a  separate 
assistant  administrator  position  in  LEAA 
and,  for  the  first  time,  placed  authority 
in  this  one  OfHce  for  mobilizing  the  forces 
of  Government  to  develop  a  new  juvenile 
crime  prevention  program  and  to  coordi- 
nate all  other  Federal  juvenile  crime  ef- 
forts. That  responsibility  now  rests  in  one 
clearly  identified  ofllce,  headed  by  a 
Presidential  appointment,  with  advice 
and  consent  of  this  body. 

In  the  management  area,  we  made 
progress  by  eliminating  wasteful  dupli- 
cation and  directing  that  all  Federal  re- 
sources be  harnessed  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  juvenile  crime.  We  provided 
that  no  Federal  programs  undermine  or 
complete  with  the  efforts  of  private  agen- 
cies helping  youths  in  trouble  and  their 
families. 

An  essential  aspect  of  the  1974  act  was 
the  "maintenance  of  effort"  provision — 
section  261(b)  and  section  544.  It  re- 
quires LEAA  to  continue  at  least  the 
fiscal  year  1972  level— $112  million— of 
support  for  a  wide  range  of  juvenile  pro- 
grams. This  provision  assured  that  the 
1974  act's  primary  aim,  to  focus  the  new 
OflBce  efforts  on  prevention,  would  not  be 
the  victim  of  a  "shell  game"  whereby 
LEAA  merely  shifted  traditional  juvenile 
programs  to  the  new  OflBce.  "Thus,  it 
guaranteed  that  juvenile  crime  preven- 
tion was  the  priority. 

The  subcommittee  had  worked  for 
years  to  persuade  LEAA  to  make  an  ef- 
fort in  the  delinquency  field  commen.su- 
rate  with  the  fact  that  youths  under  the 
age  of  20  are  responsible  for  half  the 
crime  in  this  country.  In  fiscal  year  1970, 
LEAA  spent  an  unimpressive  12  percent; 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  14  percent:  and  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  20  percent  of  its  funds 
in  this  vital  area.  In  1973  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  Bayh-Cook  amendment  to 
the  LEAA  extension  bill  which  required 
LEAA  to  allocate  30  percent  of  its  dollars 
to  juvenile  crime  prevention.  Some  who 
had  not  objected  to  its  Senate  passage 
opposed  it  in  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence where  it  was  deleted. 

Fiscal  year  1972  was  selected  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  current  and  reportedly  accurate 
data  were  available.  Witnesses  from 
LEAA  represented  to  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquencv  in 
June  1973  that  nearly  $140  million'had 
been  awarded  by  the  agency  during  that 
year  obstensibly  to  programs  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  traditional  juvenjle 
justice  system.  It  was  these  provisions 
when  coupled  with  the  new  prevention 
thrust  of  the  substantive  program  au- 
thorized by  the  1974  act,  which  repre- 
sented a  commitment  by  the  Congress  to 
make  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime  a 
national  priority — not  one  of  several 
competing  programs  administered  by 
LEAA,  but  the  national  crime-fighting 
priority. 
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Unfortunately,  in  its  zealousness  to  de- 
feat both  the  1973  Bayh-Cook-Mathias 
amendment  for  the  improvement  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system  and  the  bill  which 
eventually  became  the  1974  act,  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  representatives 
grossly  misrepresented  their  efforts  in 
this  area. 

In  hearings  before  my  subcommittee 
last  year,  OMB  Deputy  Director  Paul 
O'Neill,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
administration  finally  admitted  that  the 
actual  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1972 
was  $111,851,054  or  $28  million  less  than 
we  had  contemplated  would  be  required 
to  be  spent  each  year  under  the  mainte- 
nance of  effort  provision  of  the  1974  act. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  is  replete  with  reference  to 
the  significance  of  this  provision.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  report,  the  expla- 
nations of  the  bill,  both  when  introduced 
and  debated  by  myself  and  Senator 
Hruska,  as  well  as  our  joint  explanations 
to  this  body  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate-House  conference  on  the  measure 
each  cite  the  $140  million  figure  and 
stress  the  requirement  of  this  expendi- 
ture as  integral  to  the  impact  contem- 
plated by  Congress  through  the  passage 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
prevention  Act  of  1974. 

Thus,  the  passage  of  the  1974  act, 
which  was  opposed  by  the  Nixon-Ford 
administrations — LEAA,  HEW,  and 
OMB — was  truly  a  turning  point  in  Fed- 
eral crime  prevention  F>olicy.  It  was  un- 
mistakably clear  that  we  had  finally  re- 
sponded to  the  reality  that  juveniles 
commit  more  than  half  the  serious  crime. 

Once  law.  the  Ford  administration,  as 
if  on  cue  from  its  predecessor,  stead- 
fastly opposed  appropriations  for  the  act 
and  hampered  the  implementation  of  its 
provisions. 

Despite  continued  stifled  Ford  adminis- 
tration opposition  to  this  congressional 
crime  prevention  program,  $25  million 
was  obtained  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  sup- 
plemental. The  act  authorized  $125  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976:  the  President 
requested  zero  funding;  the  Senate  ap- 
jfropriated  $75  million:  and  the  Congress 
approved  $40  million.  In  January,  Presi- 
dent Ford  proposed  to  defer  $15  million 
from  fiscal  year  1976  to  fiscal  year  1977 
and  requested  a  paltry  $10  million  of 
the  $150  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  or  a  $30  million  reduction  from  fis- 
cal year  1976.  On  March  4,  1976,  the 
House,  on  a  voice  vote,  rejected  the  Ford 
deferral  and  the  Congress  provided  $75 
million  for  the  new  prevention  program. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  had  obtained, 
over  strong  administration  opposition,  50 
percent  of  the  funding  Congress  author- 
ized for  the  new  prevention  program  un- 
der the  1974  act,  the  administration  re- 
newed its  efforts  to  prevent  its  full  im- 
plementation. In  fact,  the  Ford  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1976,  S.  2212,  would  have 
repealed  the  vital  maintenance  of  effort 
provision  of  the  1974  act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  stated  for  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration's opposition  to  funding  of  the 
1974  act  prevention  program  was  the 
availability  of  the  very  "maintenance  of 
effort"  provision  which  the  administra- 
tion sought  to  repeal  in  their  original 
version  of  S.  2212. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  forked-tongue 


approach  was  articulated  by  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Harold  Tyler  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  He 
again  cited  the  availability  of  the  main- 
tenance of  effort  requirement  in  urging 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  reduce 
by  75  percent,  to  $10  million,  current 
funding  for  the  new  prevention  program 
or  in  other  words,  kill  it. 

The  Ford  administration  was  unable 
to  persuade  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
fully  repeal  this  key  section  of  the  1974 
act,  but  they  were  able  to  persuade  a  close 
majority  to  accept  a  substitute  percent- 
age formula  for  the  present  law,  the  effect 
of  which  would  substantially  reduce  the 
total  Federal  effort  for  juvenile  crime 
prevention.  But,  what  President  Ford 
sought  and  what  his  supporters  diligently 
pursued  was  the  full  emasculation  of  the 
program.  This  intent  was  clearly  evi- 
denced in  the  original  version  of  S.  2212 
and  even  more  importantly  in  the  Ford 
proposal  to  extend  the  1974  act,  for  1 
year,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
May  15,  after  the  compromise  version 
was  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. This  new  Ford  proposal  again  incor- 
porates sections  repealing  the  key  main- 
tenance of  effort  provision.  My  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  on  this  measure 
on  May  20  and  it  was  clear  to  me  that 
rather  than  an  extension  bill,  it  is  an  ex- 
tinction bill. 

It  was  this  type  of  doubletalk  for  the 
better  part  of  a  decade  which  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  annual  recordbreak- 
ing  double-digit  escalation  of  serious 
crime  in  this  country. 

The  President  repeatedly  opposed  its 
implementation  and  fimding  and  worked 
first  to  repeal  its  significant  provisions 
and  to  dilute  this  bipartisan  crime  pro- 
gram. This  dismal  record  of  performance 
is  graphically  documented  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's two -volume  chronicle  entitled 
"Ford  Administration  Stifles  Juvenile 
Justice  Prc^ram." 

The  failure  of  President  Ford,  like  his 
predecessor,  to  deal  with  juvenile  crime 
and  his  insistent  stifling  of  an  act  de- 
signed to  curb  this  escalating  phenome- 
non was  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  admin- 
istration's approach  to  crime. 

Last  summer  the  Congress  rejected, 
this  body  by  a  vote  of  61  to  27,  the  Ford — 
OMB-LEAA — proposal  and  a  compromise 
proposal  designed  to  repeal  or  dilute  the 
key  maintenance  of  effort  sections  of  the 
1974  act.  Instead  the  Congress  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  reaflBrm  our  biparti- 
san congressional  commitment  to  retain- 
ing juvenile  crime  prevention  as  the  Fed- 
eral crime  priority.  I  was  especially 
pleased  by  the  dedicated  effort  of  our  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Senator  Mathias,  who  dur- 
ing the  floor  debate  persuasively  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  in  nart,  by  draw- 
ing on  the  hearings  he  conducted  regard- 
ing the  need  to  implement  the  act  in 
Maryland,  and  the  advocacy  of  Senator 
McClellan  of  the  Senate  position  as  well 
as  our  other  colleagues,  including  Sena- 
tors Hruska  and  Kennedy,  who  col- 
lectively labored  along  with  Chairman 
RoDiNO  and  the  House  conferees.  Not 
only  was  the  concerted  effort  to  modify 
the  maintenance  level  rejected,  but  in 
fact,  even  with  a  declining  LEAA  budg- 
et, namely,  from  $895  million  in  flscal 
year  1975  to  $753  million  in  fiscal  year 


1977,  the  Congress  increased  the  level 
for  juvenile  crime  by  $17  million — 2  per- 
cent of  the  total  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
for  LEAA  over  the  original  level  of  $111 
million. 

Coincidentally,  the  current  level  of 
maintenance  of  effort  for  juvenile  jus- 
tice is  nearly  identical  with  that  set  by 
the  1973  Bayh-Mathias-Cook  amend- 
ment to  the  LEAA  extension  bill,  sup- 
ported by  this  body  without  objection, 
which  would  have  required  that  30  per- 
cent of  LEAA  part  C  and  E  funds  be  allo- 
cated for  improvement  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

I  was  proud  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  saw  through  the  inconsistent 
obstructive  rhetoric  and  strategy  of  the 
Ford  administration  on  juvenile  crime. 
Yet  Mr.  President,  if  I  were  not  a  realist. 
I  would  be  ashamed  to  invest  only  20 
percent  of  the  LEAA  Crime  Control  Act 
dollars  in  this  area  when  we  know  nearly 
50  percent  of  serious  crimes  are  attrib- 
utable to  young  people.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, with  strident  White  House,"  OMB. 
and  departmental  opposition,  the  best 
we  were  able  to  require  was  that  each 
LEAA  Crime  Control  Act  budget  allo- 
cate at  least  one-fifth  of  its  appropria- 
tion for  juvenile  crime  prevention 
programs. 

Likewise,  I  am  proud  that  this  bi- 
partisan congressional  initiative  was 
strongly  endorsed  in  my  party's  national 
platform  in  the  following  unequivocable 
manner : 

A  Democratic  Congress  In  1974  passed  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
Juveniles  account  for  almost  haU  of  the 
serious  crimes  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
remedy  the  fact  that  federal  programs  thus 
far  have  not  met  the  crisis  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. We  pledge  funding  and  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Act,  which  has  been  Ig- 
nored by  the  Republican  Administration. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  carry  on  our  congressional 
commitment  and  to  fulfill  my  party's 
commitment  to  the  program  by  provid- 
ing the  continuity  and  strengthened  fea- 
tures so  vital  to  the  full  implementation 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

Never  have  we  had  a  more  opportime 
setting  to  fulfill  these  commitments. 

I  was  especially  heartened  and  grati- 
fied by  President  Carter's  February  22. 
1977.  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
revisions  to  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 
The  President  noted  that  there  were  im- 
portant goals  that  the  revision  did  not 
reflect  and  then,  relative  to  the  changes 
made  to  date.  Jimmy  Carter  said: 

The  1978  budget  is  essentially  still  Presi- 
dent Ford's  budget,  with  only  such  limited 
revisions  as  my  administration  has  had  time 
to  make.  But  these  revisions  do  reflect  our 
careful  choices  among  many  possible  op- 
tions; they  are  important  first  steps  toward 
a  Federal  Government  that  Is  more  effective 
and  responsive  to  our  people's  needs. 

Among  those  "careful  choices"  and 
"important  first  steps — more  responsive 
to  our  people's  needs"  is  the  first  clear 
presidential  endorsement  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  requested  "additional  fimds  for 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion programs  that  have  a  high  potential 
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for   reducing   crime    and 
specifically  the  requested  ambxint 
cal  year  1978  restores  the 
$75  million. 

Although  I  am  very  pieced 
particular  change  in  White 
I  was  not  surprised.  Whei 
Jimmy  Carter  was  asked  las 
the  American  Bar  Association 
he  favored  an  increased 
and  other  Federal  funds  for , 
tice  and  delinquency  prevention 
sponded  in  the  affirmative 
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Similarly,    Attorney 
Bell  made  a  strong  commitnje 

priorities  and  to  the  full 

of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Prevention  Act  during  the 
ciary  Committee's  confirmation 
In  response  to  my  inquiries  as 
if  confirmed  as  Attorney 
would  provide  juvenile  justi(^ 
nile  crime  prevention  the  pr 
serves  and  that  the  1974 
1976  amendment  require. 
Bell  said  that  he  would  and 
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He  also  added  the 
tion: 

I  have  never  known  that  our 
national  level  had  a  criminal 
I  plan  to  establish  one.  If 
criminal  Justice  policy,  the 
part  of  It  would  be  Juvenile 
prevent  Juvenile  crime — I  have 
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The  measure  that  I 

will  extend  and  strengthen 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  It  will 
revitalize  the  program 
complish  the  very  priority 
justice  and  juvenile  crime 
derscored  by  President   ,_ 
and  Attorney  General  Griffin 

PART   a:    the   office   of   JtTVENH.E 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTl 

The  amendments  in  my  bil 
the  role  of  the  Office  and 

head,  the  Assistant  

designed  to  assure  that  the 
the  1974  act  is  fulfilled,  that 
provisions   are   effectively 
and  administered.  We 
that    LEAA    administer    thi 
through  the  new  office  and 
be  delegated  all  the  adminit. 
a?erial,  operational,  and  poUc^- 
bilities  relative  to  all  LEAA 
programs.  We  intended  that 
ecutive  officer  that  the  Offic( 
point  or  select  the  deputies  ir 

and  other  staff.  These 

cilitated  and  reaffirmed.  The^ 
lar  amendments  have  been 
dorsed    by    the    Presidentia 
Committee  for  Juvenile 
Chairman,  Mr.  .T.  D. 
tionally,  another  deputy 
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vided and  additional  positions  are  au- 
thorized to  permit  the  Office  to  obtain  at 
least  the  51  positions  approved  for  it  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Consistent  with  the  Ford  administra- 
tion opposition  to  its  passage  and  fund- 
ing of  the  program  the  LEAA  Adminis- 
trator did  not  delegate  the  authority  nec- 
essary for  the  Assistant  Administrator  to 
fully  implement  the  program.  Addition- 
ally, this  situation  was  exacerbated  by 
the  designation  of  the  Office  head  as  As- 
sistant Administrator.  Other  Assistant 
Administrators  within  LEAA  have  less 
authority  and  are  subjected  to  more 
levels  of  review  than  the  Congress  had 
contemplated  for  the  head  of  the  office 
responsible  for  all  the  delinquency  pro- 
grams. It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Administrator  was 
combined  with  the  status  of  a  Presiden- 
tial appointment  and  senatorial  approval 
in  order  to  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  office  and  to  provide  the  appropriate 
status  and  identity  required  for  the  na- 
tional focus  on  delinquency  prevention 
and  the  authority  and  necessary  clout  to 
carry  out  the  act's  mandates,  unfettered 
by  intermediate  review  or  ratification. 
My  bill  ameliorates  these  problems,  most 
of  which  would  not  have  developed  had 
the  administration  supported  the  full  im- 
plementation contemplated  by  Congress 
and  now  supported  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

The  implementation,  in  part,  has  been 
conducted  as  a  mere  extension  of  the 
crime  control  and  safe  streets  program — 
rather  than  uith  appropriate  rules, 
guidelines  and  regulation  for  the  distinct 
purposes  and  objectives  of  this  very  dif- 
ferent act.  Rather  than  a  fresh  assess- 
ment and  expected  response  to  Congress' 
new  direction,  LEAA  inappropriately 
adopted  crime  control  procedures,  poli- 
cies, and  regulations  to  the  new  act 
rather  than  provide  the  new  focus  and 
identity  for  the  office  warranted. 

Furthermore,  regarding  important  as- 
pects of  the  1974  act  the  office  and  its  As- 
sistant Administrator,  and  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  stress — who  is  one  of  four 
LEAA  officials  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  this 
body— were  relegated  only  marginal  or 
indirect  responsibilities.  These  areas  in- 
clude the  responsiiblity  relative  to  the 
membership  of  State  planning  agencies 
boards  and  the  regional  units;  the  ex- 
penditures under  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort provisions;  the  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 223^a) (12)(13)  and  (14);  the  al- 
location of  funds  redirected  to  special 
emphasis;  the  eligibility  for  continuous 
funding  under  section  228(a);  and  the 
administration  and  policy  direction  of  all 
LEAA  programs  concerned  with  juvenile 
delinquency.  My  bill  reaffirms  and  facili- 
tates the  direct  role  contemplated  for 
the  office  in  these  matters  and  includes 
a  provision  to  encourage  a  closer  liaison 
with  regional  juvenile  justice  staff. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  cavalier  and 
frequently  obstructive  actions  pursued 
imder  the  former  administration — ^for 
example,  the  insistence  on  hard  match 
in  spite  of  clear  statutory  language  indi- 
cating a  preference  for  in-kind  match  or 
the  aggregation  of  the  maintenance  of 


effort  requirement  rather  than  the  State- 
by-State  and  category  or  program  focus 
required  by  the  act — will  characterize  the 
performance  of  those  in  the  decision- 
making process  that  now  afifect  the  Of- 
fice. However,  a  reiteration  of  the  act's 
mandates  and  reaffirmation  of  the  role 
contemplated  for  the  Office,  as  provided 
in  my  biU,  will  assist  all  involved  as  we 
put  past  confiicts  behind  us  and  actually 
implement  the  act. 

My  amendments  repeal  urmecessary 
reporting  requirements,  combine  others, 
and  require  all  reports  to  be  concise.  It 
is  expected  that  the  report  required  un- 
der section  204(b)  will  focus  more  spe- 
cifically on  Federal  delinquency  dollars 
than  the  total  Federal  youth  dollars. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  is 
strengthened  by  my  bill  in  several  re- 
spects, including  a  requirement  that  sev- 
eral Members  have  actual  experience 
within  the  juvenile  system.  Further,  this 
citizens'  committee  is  authorized  to  assist 
State  advisory  groups  and  other  citizen 
groups,  including  the  private  sector,  to 
become  more  involved  with  the  juvenile 
system  in  each  of  the  States.  Thus,  my 
bill  expands  the  cornerstone  of  the  1974 
act  which  is  the  integral  role  of  nonprofit 
agencies  and  essential  citizen  involve- 
ment and  participation  in  this  landmark 
Federal  program.  This  objective  is  as- 
sisted by  providing  1  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  such  purposes. 

PART    B:     federal    ASSISTANCE    FOR    STATE    AND 
LOCAL     PROGRAMS.     I FORMULA     GRANTS 

The  formula  grant  program  is  im- 
proved by  eliminating  the  burdensome 
recordskeeping  associated  with  in-kind 
match  for  nonprofit  groups.  My  bill  pro- 
vides a  waiver  of  match  for  these  groups. 
Such  a  provision  was  in  the  Senate 
passed  version  of  the  1974  act.  The  ap- 
proach should  eliminate  any  of  the  past 
pressures  that  eroded,  by  regulatory 
sleight  of  hand,  the  clear  preference  for 
in-kind  match  under  these  circum- 
stances. Other  important  provisions  of 
my  bill  strengthen  the  State  advisory 
groups  by  requiring  their  involvement  in 
policy  formulation  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  act  in  their  own  States,  by 
expanding  their  membership,  especially 
to  include  the  private  sector,  and  by 
assuring  that  they  keep  legislatures  in- 
formed regarding  activities  relevant  to 
the  act  in  their  State. 

Other  clarifying  changes  are  made  in 
the  formula  grant  program.  Advance 
technique  programs  would  include  pro- 
grams designed  to  assure  that  youths 
and  their  families  are  provided  all 
available  services  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. The  requirement  that  status  (3f- 
fenders  be  deinstitutionalized  within 
2  years  is  clarified  with  regard  to  the 
permissive,  rather  than  mandatory, 
placement  of  such  offenders  and  non- 
offenders in  shelter  facilities.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  States'  eligibility  for  delin-  . 
quency  shall  only  be  terminated  if  com- 
pliance is  not  forthcoming  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  that  funding 
for  an  additional  3  years  is  possible  for 
those  States  which  have  achieved  sub- 
stantial compliance.  Lastly,  a  preference 
is  States  for  the  allocation  of  vmused 
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formula  grant  funds  for  special  emphasis 
grants  in  the  State. 

SUBP.ART    II:     SPECL^L    EMPHASIS    PROCRAMS 

Mv  bill  provides  that  special  emphasis 
school  programs  will  be  more  closely  co- 
ordinated with  the  Office  of  Education. 
New  categories  of  youth  advocacy,  due 
process  and  programs  to  encourage  the 
development  of  neighborhood  courts  are 
emphasized  in  order  to  focus  upon 
means  of  bringing  related  improvements 
to  the  juvenile  justice  system.  These  ad- 
ditional sections  will  help  provide  what 
Attorney  General  B?ll  has  characterized 
as  the  need  for  "fresh  emphasis  on 
alternatives  to  resolution  of  conflicts  in 
the  traditional  court  settings."  Through 
the  encouragemeht  of  arbitration,  media- 
tion, conciliation  by  the  use  of  paralegals, 
ombudspersons,  advocates,  community 
participants,  and  others,  while  assisting 
victims,  we  can  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  more  rational  and  economical 
responses  to  minor  delinquent  conduct. 
Additionally,  there  is  clarification  of  the 
authority  of  the  Office  to  direct,  operate 
and  manage  these  programs. 

Furthermore,  authorization  is  provided 
to  permit  up  to  100  percent  of  a  State's 
formula  grant  funds  to  be  utilized  as 
match  for  other  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency program  grants.  This  will  in- 
crease flexibility  and  permit  maximum 
use  of  these  funds  in  States  which  have 
been  imable  to  fully  utilize  available 
Federal  fund  sources.  Authority  is  fur- 
ther provided  to  waive  match  for  Indian 
tribes  and  other  aboriginal  groups  where 
match  funds  are  not  available  and  to 
waive  State  liability  where  a  State  lacks 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  grant  agreements 
with  Indian  tribes. 

THE    INSTITUTE:    PART   C 

My  bill  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
institute  to  provide  for  the  preparation 
of  studies  in  areas  which  the  subcom- 
inittee  has  found  to  be  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  lacking  in  comprehensive 
understanding,  reaffirms  the  role  of  the 
Office  relative  to  that  of  the  institute  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  adop  table  juvenile  justice 
standards. 

TITLE    in:    THE    RUNAWAY    YOUTH    ACT 

This  program  is  amended  to  provide 
closer  coordination  with  the  Office  and  to 
clarify  programmatic  focus  on  homeless 
youth,  many  of  whom  had  either  no 
home  from  which  to  run  or  the  few  who 
are  so  abused  or  neglected  that  leaving 
was  a  rational  alternative.  Additionally, 
my  bill  provides  renewed  focus  on  the 
funding  of  local  programs,  the  need  for 
short-term  training  and  a  slight  in- 
crease, refiective  of  increased  expenses, 
in  the  maximum  size  of  grants. 

AUTHORIZATION    AND    FUNDING 

My  bill  authorizes  $1  billion  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  Act  programs  through  1982. 
Although  the  amounts  authorized  are 
very  modest  relative  to  the  task  of  each 
of  the  participating  States,  such  addi- 
tional resources  provided  in  li  stable  con- 
tinuous fashion  will  do  wonders  to 
achieve  the  mandate  of  the  1974  act. 
The  Ford  effort  to  stifie  the  program's 
development  and  its  attendant  lack  of 
continuity  dissuaded  many  States  from 


enthusiastically  participating  in  the  ef- 
fort and,  in  fact,  was  the  basis  for  the 
decision  of  several  States  to  avoid  the 
program  entirely.  The  Ford-OMB  1-year 
bill  which  was  the  subject  of  our  sub- 
committee hearings  last  May  was  almost 
the  final  blow.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
tinction bill.  LEAA  program  managers 
supported  a  4-year  extension.  There  is 
no  need  for  more  model  programs  or 
further  studies.  There  is  an  overriding 
need,  however,  for  a  lasting  Federal  com- 
mitment to  provide  the  leadership, 
knowledge,  and  resources  necessary  for  a 
desperately  and  long  overdue  fully  oper- 
ational program.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Carter  administration  will  support  us  in 
this  vital  commitment. 

The  dedicated  staff  of  the  office  and 
the  States  participating  in  the  program 
have  worked  in  a  diligent  manner,  under 
difficult  circumstances  these  past  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  the  objective  of  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  to  ease  their  collec- 
tive burdens  and  to  facilitate  the  part- 
nership of  public  and  private  interest 
contemplated  by  the  1974  act.  In  the 
main  these  amendments  are  perfecting, 
technical,  or  reaffirming  existing  provi- 
sions. Others,  including  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  strong  supporters 
of  ^e  Act,  have  made  suggestions  for 
additional  changes  including  a  special 
program  for  probation  subsidy  and  a 
national  conference  on  learning  dis- 
abilities. Perhaps  the  hearings  will  pro- 
vide further  basis  to  support  these 
changes  this  year.  Yet,  especially  in  view 
of  the  delay  in  scheduling  associated  with 
Senate  Resolution  4  and  the  Budget  Act 
requirement  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee must  report  a  reauthorization  bill,  by 
May  15,  I  have  cautiously  limited  sub- 
stantive alterations. 

Additionally,  my  proposal  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Children's  Justice,  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  will  be  introduced 
later  this  year  and  will  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  either  this  summer  or  next 
fall  after  the  subject  of  today's  legisla- 
tion is  reauthorized. 

The  overloaded  juvenile  justice  system 
is  under  fire  for  not  stemming  the  tide 
of  youthful  criminal  violence.  We  are, 
however,  often  and  understandably 
blinded  by  the  lurid  publicity  given  a 
relative  small  handful  of  violent  juve- 
niles and  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  net  of  the  juvenile  system  is  very 
wide;  that  many  noncriminal  acts  and 
minor  delinquencies  subject  youth  to  un- 
warranted and  unjust  detention  and  in- 
carceration, grossly  disproportionate  to 
the  harm,  if  any,  done  by  the  behavior 
involved.  Our  collective  errors  in  this 
regard  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
these  indiscriminate  incarceration  poli- 
cies which  overloaded  the  juvenile  cor- 
rectional system  permit  the  punishment 
of  ever  fewer  serious  violent  youthful 
offenders. 

When  we  discuss  juvenile  crime  we 
should  address  the  policies  of  a  State  and 
its  respective  communities  rather  than 
focusing  solely  on  the  individual  juve- 
niles and  the  case-by -case  emphasis  on 
the  needs  of  individuals  which  often  per- 
mits those  intimately  involved  with  the 
implementation  of  policy  to  overlook  the 
cumulative  impact  of  their  practices. 


The  Juvenile  Justice  Act  has  been  a 
catalyst  which  has  spawned  this  type  of 
healthy  assessment  and  programmatic 
development  in  our  States  and  local  com- 
munities. Additionally,  its  mandates  re- 
garding the  incarceration  of  noncriminal 
youth  have  stimulated  the  development 
of  State  criteria  or  standards  as  to 
whether  to  impose  a  term  of  incarcera- 
tion on  a  child  and  has  helped  to  re- 
vitalize the  element  of  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment for  serious  offenders  which, 
when  the  message  of  the  juvenile  system 
is  garbled,  as  is  often  the  case,  has  been 
lost.  ' 

Thus,  the  type  of  long  overdue  sentenc- 
ing reform  envisioned  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's S.  181  propasal,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  is  being  generated  by  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  act  within  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  Similarly,  the  develop- 
ment of  model  standards  by  the  institute 
will  assist  the  States  in  their  struggle  to 
deliver  justice  to  our  citizens. 

The  act  is  not  a  panacea,  in  fact,  there 
are  no  Federal  answers  to  the  problems 
of  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency,  but  as 
Attorney  General  Bell  stated,  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Mexican-American  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund: 

The  Department  must  be  the  catalyst  for 
development  of  a  national  policy  on  the  de- 
livery of  Justice.  We  must  be  the  national 
leader. 

I  am  proud  of  the  leadership  provided 
by  this  program  and  of  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support  of  my  colleagues  and  of 
their  dedication  to  the  conviction  that 
juvenile  crime  prevention  must  be  the 
priority  of  the  Federal  crime  program. 
The  GAO  has  identified  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Act  as  the  most  cost  effective  crime 
prevention  program.  It  is  supported  by  a 
myriad  of  groups  interested  in  both  the 
safety  of  our  citizens^and  the  quality  of 
juvenile  justice  in  the  Nation. 

Our  former  distinguished  colleague  and 
comanager  of  the  1974  act.  Senator 
Hruska  aptly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  in  urging  its  passage  he  told  us: 

This  bill  represents  a  culmination  of  years 
of  hard  work  and  the  expertise  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  great  many  individuals.  The  im- 
portance of  this  piece  of  legislation  cannot 
be  overstated.  While  we  in  government  are 
attempting  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget, 
certain  crisis  problems  such  as  Juvenile  de- 
linquency demand  an  immediate  mobiliza- 
tion of  Federal  resources.  The  crisis  of  Juve- 
nile delinqency  must  be  met. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
extension  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  and  those  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  measure  will  provide 
the  stability  so  vital  to  the  continuation 
of  this  congressional  initiative.  The  5- 
year  extension,  with  the  adequate  fund- 
ing provided,  when  coupled  with  the  full 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1974  act  will  help  assure  that  we  have 
begim  to  address  crime's  cornerstone  in 
this  country — juvenile  crime  and  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  accompanying  ex- 
planatory materials  be  printed,  along 
with  a  partial  list  of  those  who  support 
the  program,  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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America  in  Congress  assembled 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Amendments  of  1977". 

Sbc.  2.  Title  n.  Part  A  of 
Justice  and  Delinquency 
1974  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  201(a)  is  amended 
ing  the  following  sentence.  "Th( 
trator  shall  administer  the 
Act  through  the  Office."  at  the 
and  Section  201(b)    is  amended 
follows : 

"(b)    The  programs  authorizec 
to  this  Act  and  those  affected 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
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Office." 

(2)  Section  201(d)  is  amended 
follows : 

"(d)  The  Assistant  Admlnlstratbr 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Office 
exercise  all  necessary  powers, 
general  policy  direction  of  the 
ment  Assistance  Administration, 
ant  Administrator  shall  report 
the  Administrator." 

(3)  Section  201  is  amended  by 
Ing  subsection  (g)  as  subsection 
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the  following  new  Subsection: 

"(g)  There  shall  be  in  the  Offic  > 
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Part  B  program  operations  under 
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sections: 

"(i)  To  assure  that  the 
thority  to  the  Assistant 
dated  by  this  Act,  Including 
accomplished,  Sections  201   (e) 
(a)  and  (d),204  (b)  (d)  (e)  and  ( 
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it  appears. 

"(J)  Section  5315  of  Title  5. 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
of  the  following: 

"(105)    Assistant  Admlnistratoi 
Juvenile   Justice   and  Delinquency 
tlon,    of    the    Law    Enforcement 
Administration ." . 

(6)  Section  202(a)  is  amended 
after  the  second  word  "functions 
"Including  such  fiscal  control 
counting  procedures  as  may  be 
assure    prudent    use.    proper 
and  accurate  accounting  of  funds 
responsibility  of  the  Office." 

(7)  Section  202(b)    is  amendec 
ing  the  words  "The  Adminlstrato  • 
the  words  "fix  their"  and  Insert 
thereof  the  following  words  "No 
ten  of  such  officers  selected, 
employed  pursuant  to  Section 
receive"  and  by  deleting  the  word 
(c)  is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
his  concurrence  and  approval" 
after  the  words  "Assistant 

(9)   Section  202  is  further 
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Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  to  per- 
form the  duties  enumerated  In  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Assistant  Administrator  is  grant- 
ed the  authority  to  allocate  funds,  issue  ap- 
propriate directives;  administer,  modify,  ex- 
tend, terminate,  monitor  and  evaluate  all 
Juvenile  delinquency  grants  Including  au- 
thority to  reject  or  deny  grant  applications 
submitted  to  the  Administration  but  not  to 
the  Office.". 

(10)  Section  204(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "priorities"  the  words 
",  consistent  with  Section  545.". 

(11)  Section  204(b)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (7)  as  paragraph 
"(6)"  and  by  deleting  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  paragraph : 

"(5)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  after  the 
first  year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to 
December  31.  a  concise  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation of  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams conducted  and  assisted  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  the  expenditures 
made,  the  results  achieved,  the  plans  de- 
veloped, and  problems  in  the  operations  and 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  a  brief 
but  precise  comprehensive  plan  for  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  delinquency  programs,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  development 
of  programs  and  services  'which  will  encour- 
age increased  diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the 
traditional  Juvenile  Justice  system.  The  re- 
port shall  include  recommendations  for 
modifications  in  organization,  management, 
personnel,  standards,  budget  requests,  and 
implementation  plans  necessary  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  and  a 
status  report  on  the  degree  of  compliance 
with  Sections  223(a)  (12),  (13)  and  (14), 
261  (b) ,  542,  544  and  545:  and". 

(12)  Section  204(e)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "  (5) ". 

(13)  Section  204(g)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "part"  and  inserting  the  word 
"title"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  deleting  all 
words  after  the  words  "this  part"  and  before 
the  words  "to  any  officer". 

(14)  Section  204(J)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "agency,"  the  word 
"organization,". 

(15)  Section  204 (k)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.)"  and 
inserting  the  words  "Title  in  of  this  Act" 
in  lieu  thereof  and  Section  205  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "advanced"  the 
following  words  "whenever  the  Assistant 
Administrator  finds  the  program  or  activity 
to  be  exceptionally  effective  or  for  which  the 
Assistant  Administrator  finds  there  exists 
exceptional  needs". 

(16)  Section  206(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "Labor"  and  before 
the  words  "the  Secretary  of  Housing"  the 
following  words : 

"the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Office  of  Education.". 

(17)  Section  206(c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "concise"  immediately  after 
the  words  "shall  make". 

(18)  Section  206(d)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "six"  and  inserting  the  word 
"four"  in  lieu  thereof. 

( 19)  Section  206(e)  is  amended  by  deleting 
all  of  (1)  and  (2)  and  by  striking  the  words 
"(3)  the  Executive  Secretary"  and  Inserting 
the  words  "The  Assistant  Administrator"  and 
by  inserting  the  words  "or  staff  support"  after 
the  word  "personnel". 

(20)  Section  207(c)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  words  "community-based  pro- 
grams" the  words  "Including  youth  workers 
involved  with  alternative  youth  programs". 


(21)  Section  207(c)  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  all  following  the  word  "twenty"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
words: 

"-two  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  whom  at  least  three  shall 
have  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
juvenile  Justice  system.". 

(22)  Section  207(d)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Eleven  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings.". 

(23)  Section  208(c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "concise"  before  the  word  "rec- 
ommendations" and  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "Administrator"  the  words  "Congress 
and  President". 

(24)  Section  208(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Assistant  Administrator 
on  particular  functions  or  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  Office,  including  those  mandated  by 
Sections  261(h),  542  and  545.". 

(25)  Section  208(d)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "subcommittee  of"  and 
before  the  word  "five"  the  words  "no  less 
than"  and  by  deleting  the  words  after  the 
word  "serve"  and  before  the  words  "as  mem- 
bers". 

(26)  Section  208(e)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "subcommittee  of"  and 
before  the  word  "five"  the  words  "no  less 
than;"  and  by  deleting  the  words  "to  the 
Administrator.". 

(27)  Section  208(f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee,  shall  request  of  the  Assistant 
Administrator  such  staff  and  other  support 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Advisory  Committee.". 

(28)  Section  208  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsections  after  the 
subsection  (f )  : 

"(g)  In  addition  to  other  powers  express 
and  implied  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
have  authority — 

"  ( 1 )  to  devise  and  conduct,  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  meetings,  seminars, 
workshops,  conferences  and  training  pro- 
grams (including  the  use  of  technical  teams 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  same)  to  assist 
the  advisory  groups  established  pursuant  to 
section  223(a)(3)  or  comparable  public  or 
private  citizen  groups  in  non-partlcipatlng 
states  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
jectives. Including  efforts  to  ass\ire  com- 
pliance with  Sections  223(a)  (12)  (13)  and 
(14).  261(b),  542,  544  and  545;   and 

"(2)  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  Individuals,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
Conunittee. 

"(h)  Kot  less  than  one  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  pursuant  to  Section  261(a) 
shall  t>e  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  with  these  funds  such 
staff  and  other  support  as  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Advisory 
Conunittee.". 

Part  B — Federal  Assistance  for  State  and 
Local  Programs 

Sec.  3.  Title  EC,  Part  B  of  such  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  221  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "the  concurrence  of  the  Assistant 
Administrator"  immediately  after  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "through"  the  words  "grants  and". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  Section  222(c) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "local  gov- 
ernments" and  inserting  the  words  "units  of 
general    local   government   or   combinations 
thereof"  in  lieu  thereof. 
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(3)  Section  222(d)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "not  exceed"  and  inserting 
the  word  "be"  In  lieu  thereof  and  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  Assistant  Admmistrator  shall  waive 
this  requirement  in  the  case  of  private  non- 
profit organizations.". 

(4)  Section  222  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  part,  a  portion  of  an 
allotment  to  any  State  under  this  part  shall 
be  available  to  assist  the  advisory  groups. 
At  least  10  per  centum  of  the  minimum 
annual  allotment  of  such  State  shall  be 
available  for  such  purposes.". 

(5)  Section  223(a)(3)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting all  words  before  "(A)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "provide  for 
an  advisory  group  appointed  by  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  to  participate  in  the 
development  and  review  of  the  plan  prlo*  to 
submission  to  the  supervisory  board  for  final 
action  and  to  participate  in  the  supervision 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  funded  by 
the  Administration  in  the  State," 

(6)  Section  223(a)(3)(C)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "treatment  pro- 
grams" the  words  ".  business  groups  and 
businesses  employing  youth,". 

(7)  Section  223(a)(3)(E)  is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  the  word  "twenty"  and  add- 
ing the  words  "two  years  of  age  on  the  date 
of  appointment  of  whom  at  least  three  shall 
have  been  under  the  Jvu-isdiction  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system.". 

(8)  Section  223(a)  (3)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(F)  The  advisory  group  shall  advise  the 
State  planning  agency  and  its  supervisory 
board,  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  and 
shall  assist  in  the  activities  mandated  by 
paragraph  (14)  in  this  Section  and  by  Sec- 
tions 261  (b) ,  642.  544  and  545.  To  fulfill  these 
responsibilities  the  advisory  group  shall  have 
authority  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations  or  individuals.". 

(9)  Section  223(a)  (4)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "local  governments"  the 
first  time  they  occur  and  inserting  the  words 
"units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations thereof"  in  lieu  thereof  and  by 
adding  the  following  at  tha  end  thereof: 
"Provided  that  nothing  In  the  plan  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
construed  as  to  prohibit  or  Impede  the  state 
government  for  making  contracts  with  or 
grants  to  local  private  agencies  or  the  ad- 
vlstory  group.". 

(10)  Section  223(a)(5)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  words  "local  government" 
the  words  "or  combinations  thereof  and/or 
In  conjunction  with  local  private  agencies 
or  the  advisory  group.". 

(11)  Section  223(a)  (5)  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  all  words  after  the  words  "for 
delinquent"  and  Inserting  the  following 
words  "or  other  youth  are  organized  pri- 
marily on  a  statewide  basis  or  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  it  will  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  this  part". 

(12)  Section  223(a)  (6)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "local  government"  and 
Inserting  the  words  "unit  of  general  local 
government"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(13)  Section  223(a)  (6)  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "local  govern- 
ment's structure"  and  before  the  words 
"(hereinafter  In  this  part"  the  words  "or  to 
a  regional  planning  agency". 

(14)  The  first  sentence  of  Section  223(a) 
(10)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"or  through"  the  words  "grants  and". 

(15)  The  first  sentence  of  Section  223(a) 
(10)  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "and  to  encourage  a  diversity  of  alter- 
natives within  the  Juvenile  Justice  system" 
after  the  words  "correctional  facilities". 

(16)  Section  223(a)  (10)  (A)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  words  "health  serv- 


ices" the  words  "twenty-four  hour  In-take 
screening,  volunteer  and  crisis  home  pro- 
grams, day  treatment,  home  probation,". 

(17)  Section  223(a)  (10)  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  all  of  subparagraph  (D) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  projects  designed  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement programs  stressing  advocacy  activi- 
ties aimed  at  Improving  services  for  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  youth  Impacted  by 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system;". 

(18)  Section  223(a)  (10)  (G)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  word  "assistance" 
but  after  the  word  "by"  the  words  "tradi- 
tional youth". 

(19)  Section  223(a)  (10)  (H)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  all  after  the  word  "that"  but 
before  the  words  "(I)  reduce"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "are  designed  to". 

(20)  Section  223(a)  (12)  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "or  such  nonoffenders 
as  dependent  or  neglected  children"  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "adult". 

(21)  Section  223(a)  (12)  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "must"  and 
Inserting  the  word  "may"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(22)  Section  223(a)  (13)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "and  youths  within  the 
purview  of  223(a)  (12)"  Immediately  after 
the  word  "delinquent". 

(23)  Section  223(a)  (14)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "and"  before  the  wora  "cor- 
rectional" and  by  Inserting  the  words  "and 
nonsecure  facilities"  after  the  second  word 
"facilities"  and  before  the  words  "to  Insure". 

(24)  Section  223(a)  (15)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "all". 

(25)  Section  223(a)  (19)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  ",  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  practical.". 

(26)  Section  223(b)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "consultation"  and  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "receiving  the  directives  and 
recommendations  of"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(27)  Section  223(c)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  ",  consistent  with  section  545 
and  section  261(b),"  after  the  word  "ap- 
prove". 

(28)  Section  223(c)  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  sentences  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Failure  to  achieve  compliance  with 
the  section  223(a)  (12)  requirement  within 
the  two  year  time  limitation  shall  terminate 
any  State's  eligibility  for  funding  under  this 
subpart  and  shall  make  such  State  Ineligible 
for  the  maintenance  of  effort  portion  allo- 
cated pursuant  to  sections  261(b)  and  544, 
unless  the  Administrator  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Assistant  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  State  is  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  and  has  made, 
through  appropriate  executive  or  legislative 
action,  an  unequivocal  commitment  to 
achieving  full  compliance  within  a  reason- 
able time.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  substantial  compliance  shall  mean 
that  75  percentum  deinstitutionalization  has 
been  achieved  and  that  a  reasonable  time 
shall  be  construed  as  to  be  no  longer  than 
three  years  beyond  that  indicated  by  section 
223(a)  (12).". 

(29)  Section  223(d)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  word  "State"  the  words 
"chooses  not  to  submit  a  plan.". 

(30)  Section  223(d)  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Assistant  Administrator"  after  the 
second  word  "Administrator"  and  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "preferably  In  that  State" 
after  the  words  "private  agencies"  and  by 
inserting  the  words  "especially  programs 
funded  under  section  224(a)  (7)"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(31)  Section  223(e)   is  deleted. 

Subpart  II — Special  Emphasis  Prevention 
AND  Treatment  Programs 

(32)  Section  224(a)(3)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "system"  the  following 
words,  ",  Including  restitution  projects  which 
test  and  validate  selected  arbitration  models, 
such  as  neighborhood  courts  or  panels,  and 


Increase  victim  satisfaction  while  providing 
alternatives  to  Incarceration  for  detained  oi 
adjudicated  delinquents". 

(33)  Section  224(a)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  the  words  "and  youth"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and  other 
youth  to  help  prevent  delinquency". 

(34)  Section  224(a)  (5)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "on  Standards  for  Juve- 
nile Justice". 

(35)  Section  224(a)  (5)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "and"  the  last  time  it  occurs. 

(36)  Section  224(a)(6)  Is  amended  by 
placing  a  comma  after  the  words  "develop 
and  Implement"  and  Inserting  thereafter  the 
words  "In  coordination  with  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.". 

(37)  Section  224(a)  (6)  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(38)  Immediately  after  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  224(a)  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(7)  develop  and  support  programs  stress- 
ing advocacy  activities  aimed  at  Improving 
services  for  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
youth  Impacted  by  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system; 

"(8)  develop,  implement,  and  support,  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations  and  business  and  in- 
dustry programs  for  youth  employment;  and 

"(9)  improve  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
to  conform  to  standards  of  due  process.". 

(39)  Section  225(c)(4)  Is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  the  words  "or  youths" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and 
other  youth  to  help  prevent  delinquency;". 

(40)  Section  225(c)  (6)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "or  Standards  for  Juvenile 
Justice". 

(41 )  Sections  226,  227,  and  228  are  amended 
by  Inserting  the  words  "with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Assistant  Administrator"  after  the 
word  "Administrator"  whenever  It  appears. 

(42)  Section  227(a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "organization"  after  the  words 
"private  agency". 

(43)  Sections  227(b)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  word  "organization"  after  the  words 
"private  agency". 

(44)  Section  228(b)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "under  this  part"  and  Inserting 
the  words  "by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Assistant  Administrator"  In  lieu 
thereof  and  by  deleting  the  words  "25  per- 
centum of." 

(45)  Section  228(c)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  word  'part"  and  inserting  the  word 
"title"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(46)  Immediately  after  Section  228(d) 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  under  this  part 
to  an  Indian  tribe  or  other  aboriginal  group, 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
tribe  or  group  does  not  have  sufficient  funds 
available  to  meet  the  local  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  program  or  project  to  be  funded 
under  the  grant,  the  Administrator  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
may  Increase  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
thereof  to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary. 
Where  a  State  does  not  have  an  adequate 
forum  to  enforce  grant  provisions  Imposing 
liability  on  Indian  tribes,  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  waive  State  liabilty  and  may 
pursue  such  legal  remedies  as  are  necessary. 

"(f)  If  the  Administrator  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Assistant  Administrator,  de- 
termines, on  the  basis  of  Information  avail- 
able to  him  during  any  fiscal  year,  that  a 
portion  of  the  funds  granted  to  an  appli- 
cant under  this  part  for  that  fiscal  year  will 
not  be  required  by  the  applicant  or  will  be- 
come available  by  virtue  of  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  509  of  Title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  that  portion  shall  be  available 
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(47)  Section  228(c)   Is 
Ing  the  word  "money." 
Part  C — National  Institute 
Justice  and  Delinquency 

Sec  4.  Title  II,  Part  C  of 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  241   Is  amended 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  by 
subsections  (f)   and  (g)   as 
and  (e)  respectively. 

(2)  Redesignated       Section 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "(4) 
the  words  "enter  Into  contracts 
"make  grants  and." 

(3)  The  subsection  letter  "( 
ately  following  redesignated 
redesignated  subsection  "(f) .' 

(4)  Redesignated       Section 
amended   by   deleting   "(g)(1)* 
pears  Immediately  after  the 
tlon"  and  Inserttag  "(e)  (1)"  In 

(5)  Section  243(5)   Is  amehd^ 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  foil  )wlng 
".  such  as  assessments  regardlni 
family  violence,  sexual  abuse  or 
and  media  violence  In  dellnquejicy 
proper  handling  of  youth  placed 
by  another  State,  the  possible 
roles  of  recreation  and  the  arts 
tent  to  which  youth  In  the  Juvenile 
are   treated  differently  on  the 
and  the  ramifications  of  such 

(6)  Section  245  Is  amended  to 
lows: 

"The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
suit   with,    and    make   recomm^datlons 
the  Assistant  Administrator 
overall  policy  and  operations 
tute.". 

(7)  Section  247(a)  Is  amendec 
the  words  "on  Standards  for  .Juvenile 
established  In  section  208(e) ". 

(8)  Section  247  Is  amended 
the  following  new  subsection 
thereof : 

"(d)    following  the  submlssioti 
port    under    subsection     (b) 
Committee    shall    direct    its 
refinement  of   the   recommende|l 
and  shall  assist  State  and  local 
and  private  agencies  and  organizltlons 
adoption  of  appropriate  standards 
and  local  levels.". 

(9)  Sections  241(f),  244(3) 
amended  by  inserting  after  the 
pe^nnel"   the  words 
associated  with  law  related  education 
grams,  youth  workers  and  reprei  entatlves 
private  youth  agencies  and  org  inlzatlons 
Part  D — Authorization   of   Api  ropriations 

Sec.  5.  Title  11,  Part  D  of  luch  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  the  itle  of  Part 
D  "Administrative  Provisions"  pnd  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  261  ,1s  amended 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserttag  in 
the  following: 

"To  carry  out  the  purposes 
there     is     authorized     to     be 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
tember   30.    1978,   $175,000,000 
year  endin^  September  30.  1979. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
tember    30,    1981,    and    $250,000 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
available  for  obligation  until 

(2)  Section  262  Is  amended  by 
of  subsections  (a)  and  rb)  and 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Administrative  provisloit 
of    the    Omnibus    Crime    Control 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  designated 
501,  503  .  504.  507,  509,  510,  511, 
521  and  524(a)  and  (c)  of  such 
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corporated herein  as   administrative  provi- 
sions applicable  to  this  Act.". 

(3)  Section  263  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "subsection  (b)"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  the  words  "subsections  (b)  and 
(c) "  In  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  Section  263  Is  further  amended  by  ad- 
Ing  after  subsection  (b)  a  new  subsection  (c) 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  Amendments  of  1977  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1977.". 

TITLE  III— RUNAWAY  YOXTTH 

Sec.  6.  Title  HI  of  such  Act  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  311  Is  amended  to  read  by  In- 
serting in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
"technical  assistance"  the  words  "and  short- 
term  training"  and  by  inserting  the  words 
"and  coordinated  networks  of  such  agencies' 
after  the  word  "agencies". 

(2)  Section  311  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "or  otherwise  homeless 
youth"  Immediately  after  the  words  "run- 
away youth"  where  It  first  appears  and  by 
deleting  the  words  "runaway  youth"  In  the 
third  and  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  the 
words  "such  youth"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  Section  312(b)(5)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "aftercase"  and  Inserting  the 
word  "aftercare"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  Section  312(b)(6)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  between  the  words  "with- 
out" and  "to  anyone"  and  Inserting  the 
words  "the  consent  of  the  individual  youth 
and  parent  or  legal  guardian"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(5)  Section  313  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "State"  therein. 

(6)  Section  313  is  further  amended  by  de- 
leting the  sums  "$75,000"  and  "$100,000"  and 
Inserting  "$100,000"  and  "$150,000"  respect- 
ively In  lieu  thereof. 

(7)  ParfB  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating the  title  of  part  B  "Records " 
and  by  deleting  section  321  and  redesignat- 
ing section  322  as  section  321  and  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Records  containing  the  identity  of  Indi- 
vidual youths  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  under 
no  circumstances  be  disclosed  or  transferred 
to  any  individual  or  to  any  public  or  private 
agency.". 

(8)  Section  331(a)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
all  after  the  word  "ending"  and  inserting 
the  words  "September  30,  1978,  1979,  1980, 
1981,  and  1982,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000.". 

(9)  Section  331  Is  further  amended  by  de- 
leting all  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(b)  The  Secreitary  (through  the  Office  of 
Youth  Development  which  shall  administer 
this  Act)  shall  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General  (through  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jvistlce  and  De- 
linquency Prevention)  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  and  activities  funded  under 
this  Act  with  those  related  programs  and 
activities  funded  under  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  and 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended.". 
TITLE  IV— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OF  THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PRE- 
VENTION   ACT 

Sec.  7.  Title  IV  of  such  Aot  Is  deleted. 

TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS    AND    CON- 
FORMING    AMENDMENTS 
Sec   8    Title  V,   part   B   of  such   Act   Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  521  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "Deputy"  and  the  words  "for  the  Na- 
tional Institute"  In  chapter  319,  section 
4351(b). 

(2)  Section  545  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  section  527  the  following: 

"The  Office  shall  have  responsibility  for  as- 
suring that  the  renewal  of  the  plan  under 


section  222(d)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  is  car- 
ried out  consistent  with  the  mandate  of  this 
section.". 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary — Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency: Section-by-Section  Analysis  of 
the  Provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Amendments  Act  of  1977 
Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 

cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Justice  Amendments 

of  1977". 
Section  2  amends  Title  n.  Part  A  of  the 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

Act  of  1974  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Section  201(a)  and  (b)  are  amended  to 
clarify  and  reaffirm  the  scope  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  responsibilities  mandated 
by  the  1974  Act. 

2.  Section  201  (d)  Is  amended  to  clarify  the 
Assistant  Administrator's  responsibility  to 
report  directly  to  the  Administrator. 

3.  Section  201  is  amended  to  provide  a 
Deputy  to  supervise  Part  B  program  opera- 
tions. 

4.  Section  201  is  the  subject  of  a  technical 
amendment. 

5.  Section  201  is  amended  by  adding  two 
new  subsections:  (a)  subsection  (i)  also  to 
clarify  and  to  reaffirm  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Assistant  Administrator  mandated  by  the 
1974  Act:  and  (b)  subsection  (J)  to  appro- 
priately reflect  the  executive  stature  of  the 
Office. 

6.  Section  202(a)  is  amended  to  clarify  the 
fiscal  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator. 

7.  Section  202(b)  is  amended  to  permit 
staffing  of  the  Office  consistent  with  that 
approved  by  the  Appropriation  Committee. 

8.  Section  545  is  the  subject  of  a  technical 
amendment. 

9.  Section  202  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing two  new  subsections:  (a)  subsection  (e) 
to  remove  any  ambiguity  regarding  the  Ad- 
ministrative support  Intended  for  the  Office; 
and  (b)  subsection  (f)  to  remove  any  doubt 
regarding  the  nature  of  delegation  to  the 
Assistant  Administrator  necessary  to  meet 
the  mandates  of  Sections  201  (a) ,  201  (d) ,  261 
(b)  and  245. 

10.  Section  204(a)  is  amended  to  clarify 
the  significant  role  contemplated  in  the  1974 
Act  for  the  Assistant  Administrator  regard- 
ing the  area  of  concentration  of  federal 
efforts. 

11.  Section  204(b)  Is  amended  to  delete 
duplicative  counter-productive  reporting  re- 
quirements and  to  assure  that  future  reports 
are  adequate  but  concise. 

12.  Section  204(e)  is  the  subject  of  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

13.  Section  204(g)  Is  amended  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  delegate  any  functions 
under  all  of  Title  n  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Administration. 

14.  Section  204(j)  Is  amended  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  utilize  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  private  organizations. 

15.  Sections  204(k)  and  205  are  amended 
to  require  appropriate  coordination  between 
LEAA  activities  funded  under  Title  II  and 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare programs  funded  under  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act  and  to  clarify  the  role  of  the 
Office  in  joint  funding  proposals. 

16.  Section  206(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  Directors  of  OMB  and  the  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Policy  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  the  Coordinating 
Council. 

17.  Section  206(c)  is  amended  to  assure 
that  reports  of  the  Covmcll  are  adequate  but 
concise. 

18.  Section  206(d)  is  amended  to  require 
a  minimum  of  four  annual  meetings  of  the 
Coord. uating  Council. 
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19.  Section  206(e)  Is  amended  to  assure 
staff  support  consistent  with  the  request  of 
the  Council. 

20.  Section  207(c)  is  amended  to  clarify 
the  Intent  that  alternative  program  youth 
workers  participate  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee. 

21.  Section  207(c)  is  further  amended  to 
define  youths  as  persons  under  the  age  of 
twenty-two  and  to  require  that  several  se- 
lected for  the  Committee  have  had  practical 
experience  with  the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

22.  Section  207(d)  is  amended  to  reflect  a 
quorum  as  a  simple  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  and  to  permit  hearings  by  a 
lesser  number. 

23.  Section  208(b)  is  amended  to  assure 
that  reports  of  the  Committee  are  adequate 
but  concise. 

24.  Section  208(c)  is  amended  to  clarify 
the  intended  role  of  the  Committee  relative 
to  the  Office. 

25.  Section  208(d)  is  amended  to  prevent 
a  reduction  in  the  membership  of  the  Insti- 
tute subcommittee  and  to  clarify  its  role. 

26.  Section  208(e)  Is  amended  to  prevent 
a  reduction  in  the  membership  of  the  Stand- 
ards subcommittee  and  to  clarify  its  title. 

27.  Section  208(f)  is  amended  to  assure 
staff  support  consistent  with  the  request  of 
Committee. 

28.  Section  208  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing two  new  subsections:  (a)  subsection  (g) 
to  authorize  the  Committee  to  assist  State 
advisory  groups  in  helping  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  key  mandates  of  the  1974  Act;  and 
(b)  subsection  (h)  to  require  that  at  least 
one  per  centum  of  the  appropriation  for 
each  fiscal  year  be  allocated  to  these  essential 
citizen  Involvement  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  3  amends  Title  II,  Part  B  of  the 
Act  through  provisions  related  to  Federal  as- 
sistance programs : 

1.  Section  221  Is  amended  to  clarify  that 
States  have  authority  to  make  formula  grant 
funds  available  to  both  public  and  private 
agencies  through  subgrants  as  well  as  con- 
tracts. 

2.  Section  22(c)  is  amended  to  conform 
with  the  definitions  of  "units  of  general  local 
government"  and  "combination"  set  forth  In 
Section  103(8)  and  (9)  of  the  Act. 

3.  Section  222(d)  Is  amended  to  provide  a 
Federal  share  of  ninety  per  centum  and  to  re- 
quire the  Assistant  Administrator  to  waive 
match  for  private  non-profit  organizations. 

4.  Section  222  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  to  provide  at  least  ten 
per  centum  of  the  State  allotment  for  the 
purpose  and  use  of  the  State  citizens  advisory 
group. 

5.  Section  223(a)  (3)  is  amended  to  assure 
that  the  citizen  advisory  group  participates 
In  the  development  and  review  of  the  State 
plan  and  In  the  supervision  of  Federally 
funded  deimquency  programs. 

6.  Section  223(a)  (3)  (C)  is  amended  to  as- 
sure the  fuller  participation  of  the  private 
business  sector  on  the  advisory  groups. 

7.  Section  223(a)  (3)  (E)  is  amended  by  de- 
fining youth  as  persons  under  twenty-two 
and  by  assuring  the  participation  of  persons 
with  practical  experience  In  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system. 

8.  Section  223(a)  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (F)  to  assure  that  the  Gov- 
ernors and  Legislators  are  kept  apprised  of 
activities  in  their  states  and  to  permit  the 
citizen  advisory  groups  to  help  monitor  com- 
pliance with  key  requirements  of  the  1974 
Act. 

9.  Section  223(a)(4)  is  amended  to  con- 
form with  the  definitions  of  "unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government"  and  "combination" 
set  forth  in  Section  103(8)  and  (9)  of  the 
Act  and  to  assure  that  regulations  are  prom- 
ulgated that  will  encourage  citizen  and  pri- 
vate agencies  participation  in  programs 
funded  under  the  1974  Act. 

10.  Section  223(a)  (5)  Is  amended  to  pro- 
vide   that    funds    expended    through    pro- 


grams of  local  government  include  programs 
sponsored  or  administered  by  combination 
of  local  government  or  with  citizen  groups. 

11.  Section  223(a)(5)  is  further  amended 
to  prevent  the  funding  of  programs  that  im- 
properly intrude  into  the  lives  of  youth  and 
to  permit  a  fiexlble  approach  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  fimds  at  the  State  level. 

12.  Section  223(a)  (6)  Is  amended  to  con- 
form with  the  definition  of  "unit  of  general 
local  government"  set  forth  in  Section  103 
(8)  of  the  Act. 

13.  Section  223(a)  (6)  is  further  amended  to 
clarify  that  regional  planning  bodies  may  be 
designated  by  local  chief  executives  as  the 
"local  agency"  to  perform  planning  and  ad- 
ministration functions  on  behalf  of  the  unit 
of  general  local  government. 

14.  Section  223(a)  (10)  is  amended  to  again 
clarify  that  States  have  authority  to  make 
formula  grant  funds  available  to  both  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  through  subgrants 
as  well  as  contracts. 

15.  Section  223(a)  (10)  is  further  amend- 
ed to  encourage  the  support  of  diverse  alter- 
natives in  the  juvenile  Justice  system. 

16.  Section  223(a)  (10)  (A)  is  amended  to 
strengthen  the  range  of  frugal  community- 
based  alternatives  to  be  encouraged  through 
the  Act. 

17.  Section  223(a)  (10)  is  further  amended 
to  delete  duplicative  language  regarding  drug 
and  alcohol  programs  and  to  substitute  citi- 
zens youth  advocacy  programs  on  the  list  of 
advanced  technique  programs. 

18.  Section  223(a)  (10)  (G)  is  amended  to 
reflect  the  encouragement  of  youth  oriented 
programs. 

19.  Section  223(a)  (10)  (H)  is  amended  to 
focus  Incentive  programs  funded  by  the 
States  on  the  objectives  of  the  key  mandates 
of  the  Act. 

20.  Section  223(a)  (12)  Is  amended  to  clar- 
ify the  Intent  to  handle  youths  who  have 
not  been  involved  or  charged  with  a  violation 
of  law  no  more  restrictive  than  status  of- 
fenders. 

21.  Section  223(a)  (12)  is  amended  to  clar- 
ify that  status  offenders  may,  but  need  not, 
be  placed  in  shelter  facilities. 

22.  Section  (a)  (13)  Is  amended  to  clarify 
the  Intent  to  handle  youths  who  have  not 
been  Involved  in  or  charged  with  a  violation 
of  law  no  more  restrictive  than  status  of- 
fenders. 

23.  Section  223(a)  (14)  is  amended  to  re- 
quire that  alternative  non-secure  placements 
are  also  monitored  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  key  mandates  of  the  Act. 

24.  Section  223(a)  (15)  Is  amended  to  re- 
flect a  more  realistic  scope  of  contemplated 
activities  regarding  disadvantaged  children. 

25.  Section  223(a)  (19)  is  amended  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  Act  funds  in  a  manner  that 
supplants  State  and  local  programs. 

26.  Section  223(b)  Is  amended  to  reflect 
the  strengthened  role  of  citizen  advisory 
groups  regarding  the  approval  of  the  State 
plan. 

27.  Section  223(c)  is  amended  to  reflect  the 
Important  role  of  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor in  the  decision-making  process  for  State 
plan  approval. 

28.  Section  223(c)  is  further  amended  to 
provide  that  State  eligibility  for  delinquency 
funds  shall  be  terminated  unless  unequivocal 
commitment  to  full  compliance  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  Is  demonstrated. 

29.  Section  223(d)  Is  the  subject  of  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

30.  Section  223(d)  is  further  amended  to 
stress  the  role  of  the  Assistant  Administrator 
In  establishing  noncompliance  and  expresses 
a  preference  that  the  State  allotment  be  al- 
located in  the  same  State  for  citizen  and 
advocacy  activities. 

31.  Section  223(e)  Is  deleted  consistent 
with  the  technical  amendment  to  223(d). 

32.  Section  224(a)  (3)  is  amended  to  en- 
courage  the   development   of   neighborhood 


courts  or  panels  designed  to  assist  victims  of 
juvenile  crime  and  provide  more  rational  and 
economical  responses  to  minor  delinquent 
conduct. 

33.  Section  224(a)  (4)  Is  amended  to  pre- 
vent the  funding  of  programs  that  Improperly 
Intrude  Into  the  lives  of  youths  and  their 
families. 

34.  Section  224(a)  (5)  Is  amended  to  elimi- 
nate an  mconslstency  In  a  title  of  the  Sec- 
tion 247  subcommittee. 

35.  Section  224(a)  (5)  Is  the  subject  of  a 
technical  amendment. 

36.  Section  224(a)  (6)  Is  amended  to  man- 
date coordination  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Education  In  the  development  of 
Special  Emphasis  School  programs. 

37.  Section  224(a)  (6)  Is  the  subject  of  a 
technical  amendment. 

38.  Section  224  Is  amended  by  adding  three 
new  paragraphs:  (a)  paragraph  (7)  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  Special  Emphasis  funds 
for  youth  advocacy  programs:  (b)  para- 
graph (8)  to  authorize  the  use  of  Special 
Emphasis  funds  to  work  In  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  development  of  model  employ- 
ment programs  designed  to  help  reduce  de- 
linquency; and  (c)  paragraph  (9)  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  Special  Emphasis  funds  to  en- 
courage conformity  with  Constitutional  due 
process  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

39.  Section  225(c)(4)  Is  amended  to  pre- 
vent the  funding  of  programs  that  improp- 
erly intrude  into  the  lives  of  youths. 

40.  Section  225(c)  (6)  Is  amended  to  pro- 
vl'^e  consistency  of  titles. 

41.  Section  226,  227  and  228  are  amended 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Office  regard- 
ing withholding,  use  of  funds  and  payments. 

42.  Section  227(a)  is  amended  to  permit 
the  use  of  funds  by  organizations  as  well  as 
agencies. 

43.  Section  227(b)  is  also  amended  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  funds  by  organizations  as  well 
as  agencies. 

44.  Section  228(b)  Is  amended  to  permit  up 
to  100  percent  of  a  State's  formula  grant 
funds  to  be  used  as  match  for  other  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  program  grants. 

45.  Section  228(c)  Is  amended  to  permit 
the  Administrator  to  require  a  matching  con- 
tribution from  recipients  of  National  In- 
stitute grants  and  contracts  under  Part  C  of 
the  Act. 

46.  Section  228  Is  amended  bv  adding  two 
new  subsections:  (a)  subsection  (e)  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  waive  the  non- 
Federal  match  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  or 
other  aboriginal  groups  where  they  have  in- 
sufficient funds.  In  addition,  where  a  State 
lacks  jurisdiction  to  enforce  liability  under 
State  grant  agreements  with  Indian  tribes, 
the  Administrator  may  waive  the  State's 
liability  and  proceed  directly  with  the  In- 
dian tribe  on  settlement  matters:  and  (b) 
subsection  (f)  provides  for  reallocation  as 
Special  Emphasis  funds,  or  any  funds  not 
required  by  a  State  or  which  become  avail- 
able following  administration  action  to  ter- 
minate funding. 

47.  Section  228(c)  Is  amended  to  provide 
that  any  permissive  match  must  be  In  kind 
match. 

Section  4  amends  Title  II.  Part  C  of  the 
Act  in  several  amendments  related  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Dellnauency  Prevention: 

1.  Section  241  Is  amended  to  delete  the 
duplicative  subsection  (d)  and  (e)  provi- 
sions for  delegation  of  authority  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator clearly  provided  for  in  Part  A 
to  employees  of  the  Institute  and  to  re- 
designate subsections  (f)  and  (g)  as  sec- 
tions  (d)    and   (e) . 

2.  Redesignated  section  241(e)  is  amended 
to  clarify  the  Institute's  authority  to  make 
erants  as  well  as  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  partial  performance  of  Institute  func- 
tions. 
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3.  Erroneously  lettered 
redesignated  subsection  (I). 

4.  Redesignated  subsection  (f) 
Ject  of  a  technical  amendment. 

5.  Section  243(b)   Is  amended 
for  the  preparation  of  studies 
mendatlons    lor    the    preventlor 
quency  In  the  areas  of  family 
abus^J^medla  violence,  the 
ment  practices  of  government 
thespeclal  manifestations  of  sex 
tlon  In  the  juvenile  Justice 
possible  ameliorating  roles  of 
the  arts. 

6.  Section  245  Is  amended  to 
intent  that  the  Advisory 
the  Assistant  Administrator  or 

7.  Section  247(a)  is  the  subjec; 
nlcal  title  amendment. 

8.  Section  247  Is  amended  by 
subsection  (d)  to  assure 
Important  work  regarding  the 
of  juvenile  justice  standards 
vision  of  assistance  to  States 
In  the  adoption  of  standards. 

9.  Sections  241(f).  244(3)  and 
amended    to    assure   that 
with  law  related  education 
workers  and  citizens  groups  are 
participation  In  funded  training 

Section  5  amends  Title  n.  Part 
by  changing  the  title  of  Part  D 
tratlve  Provisions:  and  In  the 
spects: 

1.  Section  261  Is  amended  by 
section   (a)    relating  to  level  of 
funding  and  substituting  a  five 
Izatlon  at  an  appropriation  lev^l 
000,000,   $175,000,000,   $200,000, 
000   and    $250,000,000   for   fiscal 

1979,  1980,  1981  and  1982 
aporoprlated    are    to    remain 
obligation  until  expended. 

2.  Section  262  is  deleted  and 
stltuted   that  Incorporates  the 
tlve  provisions  of  Sections  501 
610.  511,  516,  618(c),   521   and 
(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Streets  Act  Into  the  Act  as 
provisions. 

3.  Section  263  Is  the  subject  of 
amendment. 

4.  Section  263  Is  further 
vide  that  the  amendments  made 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after 

Section  6  amends  Title  m.  tHe 
Touth  Act  In  the  following 

1.  Section  311  Is  amended  to 
In?  for  short-term  training  or 
the  coordination  of  relevant 

2.  Section  311   Is  further  am 
fleet  the"  reality  that  many  youtl^s 
assistance  are  Involuntarily 

3.  Section  312(b)(6)  Is  the 
technical  amendment. 

4.  Section  312(b)  (6)  Is  amenfijd 
that  nroper  consent  precedes 
statistical  records. 

5.  Section  313   Is  amended   tc 
the  funding  of  local  communitv 

6.  Section  313  Is  further 
creasing  the  size  of  grants  to  be 
Itv  so  as  to  reflect  Increased 
penses. 

7.  Part  B  Is  ame'ided  by 
321  which  reoulred  a  now  como 
and  by  providing  aporoorlate 

8.  Section  331(a)  Is  amended 
funding  and  to  substitute  a  five 
Izatinn    at   an   appropriation   le^el 
000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 

1980.  1981  and  1982. 

9.  Section  331(b)    is  amended 
closer   coordination    between 
Youth   Development  and  the 
venile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
as  to  avoid  costly  duplication  of 

Section  7  deletes  expired  Title 
Section  8  amends  Title  V, 
Act  in  the  following  ways : 
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1.  Section  521  Is  amended  to  place  the 
Assistant  Administrator  or  designee  on  the 
Advisory  Board  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections,  In  lieu  of  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Administrator. 

2.  Section  545  Is  amended  to  clarify  and 
reaffirm  the  clear  responsibility  of  the  Of- 
fice regarding  the  approval  of  State  plans 
and  other  features  of  the  authority  for  sub- 
jecting all  programs  concerned  with  Juvenile 
delinquency  to  Its  administration  and  policy 
direction. 

Organizations  Endorsing  the  Juventle  Jus- 
tice AND  DELINQUENCT  PREVENTION  ACT  OF 

1974  (Public  Law  93-415) 

American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Institute  of  Family  Relations. 

American  Legion,  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Parents  Committee. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

Chinese  Development  Council. 

Christian  Prison  Ministries. 

Emergency  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

John  Howard  Association. 

Juvenile  Protective  Association. 

National  Alliance  on  Shaping  Safer  Cities. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Association  of  State  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Program  Administrators. 

National  Collaboration  for  Youth:  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America.  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  Inc.,  Future  Homemakers 
of  America,  Girls'  CHubs,  Girls  Scouts  of 
U.S.A.,  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers,  Red  Cross  Youth 
Service  Programs,  4-H  Clubs,  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
National  Board  of  YWCAs,  and  National 
Council  of  YMCAs. 

National  Commission  on  the  Observance  of 
International  Women's  Year  Committee  on 
Child  Development  Audrey  Rowe  Colom. 
Chalroerson  Committee  Jill  Ruckelshaus, 
Presiding  Officer  of  Commission. 

National  Conference  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Administrators. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 

National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquen- 
cy. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Counci!  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 

National  Coimcil  of  Organizations  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

National  Council  of  Organizations  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  Youth  Development  Cluster; 
members. 

APL-CIO  Department  of  Community  Serv- 
ices. 

AFL-CIO,  Department  of  Social  Security. 

American  A.ssoclation  of  Psychiatric  Serv- 
ices for  Children. 

American  As.soclation  of  University  Wom- 
en. 

American  Campln?  Association. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Munlcinal  Employees. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Occupational  Therapv  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Optometric  Association. 

Ame'-lcan  Parents  Committee. 

American  Psvcholoelcal   Association. 

Amerl'^an  Public  Welfare  As.soclatlon. 

American  School  Counselor  Association. 

American  Societv  for  Adolescence  Psychla- 
trv. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  In- 
ternational. 

Association  of  Junior  leagues. 

Bie  Brothers  of  America. 

Big  Sisters  International. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 


Boys'  Club  of  America. 

Boy  Scouts  of  the  USA. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Family  Impact  Seminar. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Four-C  of  Bergen  County. 

Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

Home  and  School  Institute. 

Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.S.A. 

Maryland  Committee  for  Day  Care. 

Massachusetts  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth. 

Mental  Health  Film  Board. 

National  Alliance  Concerned  With  School- 
Age  Parents. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Child  Day  Care  Association. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

National  Council  for  Black  Child  Develop- 
ment. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 

National  Council  of  State  Committee  for 
Children  and  Youth. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Youth  Alternatives  Project. 

New  York  State  Division  for  Youth. 

Odyssey. 

Palo  Alto  Community  Child  Care. 

Philadelphia  Community  Coordinated 
Child  Care  Council. 

The  Salvation  Army. 

School  Days,  Inc. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association. 

United  Church  of  Christ — Board  for  Home, 
land  Ministries,  Division  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 

United  Methodist  Church — Board  of  Global 
Ministries. 

United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York, 
Inc. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA. 

Van  der  Does.  William. 

Westchester  Children's  Association. 

Wooden,  Kenneth. 

National  Federation  of  State  Youth  Service 
Bureau  Associations. 

National  Governors  Conference. 

National  Information  Center  on  Volunteers 
in  Courts. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Youth  Alternatives  Project. 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps. 

VS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


By  Mr.  DURKIN : 

S.  1023.  A  bill  to  eliminate  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Snfety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1024.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1976;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  last  ses- 
sion I,  along  with  many  others  in  this 
Chamber,  cosponsored  a  bill  authorizing 
a  payment  of  $50,000  to  the  families  of 
policemen,  firefighters,  corrections  of- 
ficers, game  wardens,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement oflBcials  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  On  September  29,  1976,  the  Public 
Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  became  law. 
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Three  days  later,  en  October  2,  Ralph 
W.  MiUer,  a  young  patrolman  with  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Police  Department, 
was  viciously  murdered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  Since  then,  120  other 
law  enforcement  officials  have  been 
killed  in  action.  No  benefits  have  been 
paid  to  date  to  the  widow  and  young 
children  of  Patrolman  Miller  or  the 
other  120  families.  Survivors  submitted 
the  proper  forms  and  supporting  mate- 
rials necessary  to  receive  the  benefits  due 
then  only  to  watch  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment grind  slowly  to  a  halt. 

Public  safety  officers  and  firefighters 
risk  their  lives  daily  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  towns  and  cities  throughout  this 
country.  The  financial  rewards  and 
benefits  are  generally  minimal  and  the 
economic  burdens  heavy.  Too  often 
young  police  officers  and  firefighters  are 
murdered  or  mortally  wounded,  leaving 
families  with  small  children  and  large 
financial  obligations. 

The  public  safety  officers'  benefits  pro- 
gram recognizes  the  value  of  the  services 
provided  by  the  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
en involved  in  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting  and  is  intended  to  help  protect 
their  families  against  financial  disaster. 
The  act  provides  the  mechanism  to 
award  benefits  but  it  did  not  provide  the 
funds.  No  action  has  been  taken  as  yet 
to  assure  that  survivors  expeditiously 
receive  the  money  they  have  every  right 
to  expect. 

The  PSOB  act  did  not  provide  for  the 
use  of  previously  appropriated  LEAA 
funds  to  pay  survivors  benefits.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  which  will 
remove  this  restriction.  It  will  free  money 
already  appropriated  to  grant  the  121 
families  who  have  faced  the  loss  of  a 
family  member  the  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Further,  to  insure  that  these  families 
and  families  that  are  so  stricken  in  the 
future  receive  the  benefits  they  deserve, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  appro- 
priate LEAA  funds  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  this  program.  Adoption  of  these 
measures  would  fulfill  the  commitment 
made  by  Congress  to  the  families  which 
have  suffered  so  much  so  that  we  may  be 
safe  in  our  homes  and  on  our  streets. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1026.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  pretrial 
release  of  any  person  charged  with  an 
act  of  aggravated  terrorism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  to  prohibit  bail 
for  accused  terrorists  if  the  judge,  look- 
ing at  the  facts  of  the  case,  determines 
that  releasing  the  person  in  question 
would  pose  a  danger  to  the  community. 

This  legislation  was  prompted  in  part 
by  the  recent  Hanafi  murder  case,  where 
the  leader  of  the  crime  was  released  with- 
out bail  even  before  the  funeral  of  the 
victim,  even  before  the  hostages  were 
returned  home.  It  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  bail  laws. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  of  these 
terrorists  and  others  are  reprehensible 
and  ought  to  be  met  with  the  most  strict 
and  certain  action  that  can  be  provided. 
There  is  a  contagious  attitude  in  this 
land,  one  that  is  accepted  by  a  growing 


number  of  violent  people.  This  attitude 
enables  them  to  murder  at  will,  kidnap 
at  will,  do  violence  at  will,  and  to  act  in 
a  manner  that  shows  a  disrespect  for  the 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty  that 
our  Nation  is  founded  on. 

Why  do  criminals  commit  such  wanton 
acts?  Because  their  politics  or  their  per- 
sonal views  demand  such.  Because  they 
are  alienated  or  angry,  frustrated  or 
fanatic.  They  believe  that  no  one  will 
listen  unless  they  commit  some  act 
atrocious  enough  to  make  the  evening 
news,  heinous  enough  to  cause  fear 
among  our  people,  bold  enough  to  draw 
attention  to  themselves,  even  if  it  risks  or 
costs  the  lives  of  others.  This  kind  of 
activity  must  be  met  by  strict  punish- 
ment, long  terms  in  prison,  and  in  the 
most  wanton  cases  involving  the  death 
of  a  victim,  a  possible  death  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  country  the 
views  of  all  should  and  can  be  con- 
sidered without  resort  to  violence,  with- 
out resort  to  hate.  We  listen  to  the  pleas 
of  our  citiz^,  not  because  we  stare 
down  the  barrel  of  a  gun  but  because 
it  is  right  that  we  listen.  Our  country 
has  lasted  so  long  because  we  do  have 
open  channels  of  communication,  ave- 
nues of  thought  on  which  we  may  engage 
in  the  free  trade  of  ideas.  Bullets  and 
bombs  are  not  needed  to  force  this  Na- 
tion to  challenge  our  problems.  We  do 
pursue  the  just  society  that  we  should 
relentlessly  strive  for. 

At  the  same  time,  vigilante  action  and 
crimes  of  political  passion  impede  this 
quest  rather  than  aid  it.  The  cause  of 
freedom  is  not  served  by  murder,  it  is 
not  furthered  by  the  mindless  and  self- 
indulgent  violence  of  the  bomb  in  the 
airport  locker  or  torture  or  kidnaping. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  as  we  engage  in 
the  pursuit  of  human  rights  in  many 
areas  of  the  globe,  there  are  some  who 
would  abuse  it  at  home.  Murder  cannot 
be  justified  by  the  invocation  of  some 
higher  cause.  No  person  can  become  a 
law  unto  himself,  serving  as  judge,  jury, 
and  executioner.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  rip  apart  the  most  sacred  right  of  all, 
the  right  to  live  with  freedom  from  fear, 
the  right  of  individuals  to  weave  for 
themselves  the  fabric  of  their  own  hu- 
man existence. 

Just  as  we  must  consider  the  pleas  of 
our  citizens,  so  must  we  protect  and 
enforce  those  laws  that  protect  our 
liberties.  In  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons," 
young  Will  Roper  tells  Sir  Thomas  More 
that  he  would  cut  down  every  law  in  Eng- 
land to  get  at  the  Devil.  On  hearing  this 
More  was  outraged.  Moving  toward 
Roper,  he  said : 

And  when  the  last  law  was  down,  and  the 
Devil  turned  around  on  you — where  would 
you  hide,  Roper,  the  laws  all  being  flat? 

Mr.  President,  we  should  work  to- 
ward just  laws  and  our  laws  should  be 
obeyed  and  enforced.  There  can  be  no 
appeal  above  those  laws  to  the  rule  o^ 
barbarism,  not  if  our  society  is  to  sur- 
vive, not  if  our  freedom  is  to  exist.  We 
cannot  have  politics  by  machinegun  or 
bullets  in  lieu  of  ballots.  Just  as  we  in- 
sure liberty  and  freedom  to  all.  we  must 
punish  those  who  disobey  the  laws  upon 
which  those  liberties  are  so  delicately 
balanced. 


I  have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  mandatory  sentences,  without  proba- 
tion or  parole,  for  those  convicted  of  ter- 
rorist crimes,  including  the  death  penalty 
in  the  most  aggravated  cases.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  countries  that 
harbor  terrorists.  Today  I  introduce  leg- 
islation that  would  prohibit  bail  in  those 
terrorist  cases  in  which  the  judge  believes 
that  such  release  would  pose  a  danger  to 
the  community.  Let  the  judge  determine 
if  such  a  threat  exists,  and  let  the  con- 
duct of  the  person  in  question  serve  as  a 
guide. 

I  would  also  commend  the  police  for 
their  conduct  in  the  recent  Hanafi  case, 
for  the  courage  and  wisdom  they  demon- 
strated in  securing  the  safety  of  the  vic- 
tims. I  also  believe  that  the  three  ambas- 
sadors who  risked  their  lives  in  pursuit 
of  right  performed  a  service  to  their 
country  as  well  as  our  own,  indeed  a  serv- 
ice to  every  concerned  person  on  ttils 
Earth. 

But  one  person's  death  is  one  too  many. 
We  have  seen  too  much  violence  in  recent 
years.  Too  many  of  our  leaders  have  been 
murdered;  too  many  lives  have  ended  at 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  My  legislation  will 
only  take  one  small  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection: It  will  help  to  protect  society 
from  these  highly  dangerous  criminals. 
Much  more  research  needs  to  be  done, 
and  we  must  recognize  frankly  that  per- 
haps there  are  no  immediate  answers  at 
our  command. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  work  toward 
the  fairest  laws  that  will  be  enforced  im- 
partially. Let  us  punish  terrorists  se- 
verely, for  there  is  no  other  way.  This 
Nation  should  not  tolerate  injustice  by 
anyone,  for  any  reason,  in  any  way. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Goldwater) 
(by  request)  : 

S.  1029.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  construct  museum 
support  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  make  the  film  "Hirsh- 
hom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden," 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  available  for  use  within  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1940,  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  its  fimctions  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION    AUTHORITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Gtold- 
WATER,  and  myself,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing three  bills  on  behalf  of  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  Senators  Pell,  Gold- 
water,  and  I  serve  as  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  has  been 
approved  by  the  full  Board  of  Regents  to 
meet  various  needs  of  the  Institution. 

BARRO   COLORADO    ISLAND 

The  first  bill  would  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1940,  which  set  aside  Barro  Col- 
orado Island  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  order 
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to  preserve  and  conserve  its 
tures  for  research  purposes, 
ized  the   appropriation   of 
necessary   administrative 
nance  expenses  related   to 
Subsequently,   Public   Law 
proved  October  20,  1965,  arr 
authorization  to  $350,000 

At  its  meeting  on  Januari 
the  Board  of  Regents  requested 
giessional   members   to 
support  legislation  eliminating 
ing  on"  appropriations.  On 
Senator  Scott  introduced  fc 
this  purpose,  and  on  March  1 
HON   introduced,   for  himsell 
Cederberg,  a  companion 
12506.  No  action  was  taken  in 
but  it  was  approved  by  the 
September  14  with  an 
ing  the  amount  authorized 

Although  current  obligation ; 
in  the  statutory  limit, 
and  needed  improvements 
the  limit  will  be  reached  in 
ture,  and  legislation  similar 
proved  by  the  Senate  last 
posed. 

HIRSHHORN  PILM 

Two  years  ago  the  U.S. 
Agency  produced  a  color 
"Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
den."  The  film,  which  is  o 
quality,  has  been  shown 
foreign  countries  and  reporljs 
that   it  has   been 
ceived  by  viewing  audiences. 

The  law  which  establishet 
Information  Agency  prohibit; 
tribution  within  the  United 
materials  the  agency  produces 
from  time  to  time  legislatior 
enacted  exempting  specific 
titles  from  the  prohibition 

The  Director  of  the 
seum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
ed  that  the  Board  of  Regent 
and  approve  the  introductioi  i 
lation  to  exempt  the  Hirshhor  a 
make  it  available  for  distribution 
country,  by   means  of   sale 
through  the  National 
ter  of  the  National  Archives, 
of  the  General  Services 
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aiUSEtTM  8TJPPOBT  CENTE  I 

The  final  bill  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing would  authorize  appropi  iations  of 
$21.6  million  to  prepare  plar  s  for  and 
construct  a  Museum  Support  [Tenter  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  brief  statement 
describing  the  need  for  this  Center  be 
included  in  the  Record. 
,.  There  being  no  objection,  [the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prin|;ed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Museum  Support  Cent  k 


On  September  19.  1975,  the 
Into  law  P.L.  94-98  authorizing 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
plans  for  museum  support  facll 
facilities  are  Intended  to  restore 
amount  of  Mall  building  space  to 
to  provide  adequately  for  the 
and  use  of  the  Institution's 
provide  associated  research  and  s 
and  to  Incorporate  areas  for 
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the  collections,  related  training,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  conservation  information. 

The  Smithsonian's  museum  activities  In 
the  Washington  area  are  concentrated  around 
and  near  the  Mall,  an  area  dedicated  to  the 
use,  education  and  enjoyment  of  the  public. 
These  activities,  which  encompass  exhibits, 
education,  collections,  conservation,  research 
and  support,  fully  occupy  and  crowd  avail- 
able Mall  space.  Economies  In  the  use  of 
space  are  being  pursued  which  entail  the 
leasing  of  Inexpensive,  nearby  space  f  )r  office 
and  workshop  purposes  and  the  e.xamlnatlon 
and  disposal  of  materials  In  various  buildings 
to  free  up  presently  held  space.  Nevertheless, 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  direct 
public  services  and  the  necessary  growth  of 
collections  require  additional  .space  In  which 
to  house  the  less  visible  services  of  collec- 
tions management,  conservation,  documen- 
tation, research,  and  publication. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  members 
of  the  Smithsonian  staff  and  a  consortium  of 
consultants  have  carefully  analyzed  existing 
facilities  and  space  requirements  of  the 
Institution,  concentrating  initially  on  the 
critical  needs  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  This  assessment  indicates 
that  a  project  costing  $21,500,000  with  ap- 
proximately 338,000  square  feet  of  office, 
storage  and  laboratory  space  will  meet  the 
Institution's  most  pressing  space  needs  as 
currently  projected  through  the  middle  of 
the  next  decade.  An  amount  of  $325,000  Is 
requested  In  the  FY  1978  budget  to  Initiate 
architectural  and  engineering  planning  for  a 
Museum  Support  Center.  The  balance  of  the 
planning  funds,  estimated  at  $575,000.  and 
construction  and  equipping  funds,  estimated 
at  $20,600,000,  will  be  sought  by  fiscal  year 
1980. 

THE    REASON    FOR    COLLECTIONS    AND    THEIR 

cnowTH 

Collections  of  original  objects  In  the  fields 
of  science,  history,  and  art  are  required  for 
use  m  the  identification  of  similar  or  related 
objects,  research,  education,  and  exhibitions 
or  simply  for  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  patri- 
otic inspiration.  Their  Importance  sp.^ns  such 
activities  as  the  application  of  collection- 
based  entomological  research  for  the  control 
of  Insects,  the  study  of  human  disease  In 
ancient  anthropological  materials,  the  his- 
torical understanding  of  technological  and 
engineering  developments,  and  the  pleasure 
a  viewer  experiences  In  the  presence  of  a 
master  work  of  art.  In  these  contexts  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  original  object  or 
specimen. 

Museums  and  museum  collections  must 
and  should  grow.  Day-to-day  history,  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  and  new  technologies  are 
relentless  generators  of  objects  to  be  pre- 
served, exhibited,  studied,  and  Interpreted. 
Archeologlsts  discover,  collect,  and  preserve 
the  evidence  of  new  knowledge  of  the  past. 
Ethnologists  collect  at  an  accelerating  pace 
in  order  to  preserve  the  material  record  of 
rapidly  changing  cultures.  In  science  there  is 
a  spiral  Ing  and  Intensifying  need  to  collect, 
study  and  describe  the  flora,  fauna,  rocks, 
and  minerals  of  the  earth  in  order  to  add  to 
our  understanding  of  the  Interlocking  de- 
pendencies for  survival.  Collections  are  In- 
valuable baseline  records  against  which  to 
measure  and  evaluate  change. 

The  Smithsonian  has  had  130  years  of  con- 
cern for  collections,  their  need,  and  their  use. 
It  has  consistently  resisted  the  acquisition 
of  collections  It  has  considered  unjustified 
or  inappropriate.  At  the  same  time,  the  In- 
stitution has  accepted  its  responsibilities 
to  develop  and  preserve  for  use  co^ectlons 
required  for  research  and  for  the  scientific, 
cultiiral.  and  technological  record. 

COMPONENTS   OF    THE    MUSEUM    SUPPORT 
CENTER 

Collections  storage  Is  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  support  center  and  reflects  a 


high  priority  need  to  reclaim  Mall  exhibits 
space,  attics,  hallways,  basements,  and  work 
spaces  now  encumbered  with  poorly  and  haz- 
ardously housed  and  often  Inaccessible 
specimens  and  objects.  The  proposed  Mu- 
seum Support  Center  building  will  provide  a 
major  amount  of  new  storage  space  for  the 
proper  bousing  and  care  of  collections.  In- 
cluded win  be  187,000  square  feet  for  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  28,000 
for  the  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  and  24,000  for  other  museums 
and  galleries  for  a  total  of  239,000  square 
feet.  This  storage  space  will  be  provided  by 
a  utilitarian,  single  story,  double-decked 
structure. 

The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
tentatively  has  designated  the  following 
percentages  of  its  departmental  collections 
for  transfer  to  the  Center:  anthropology  95, 
botany  25,  entomology  60,  Invertebrate  zool- 
ogy 20,  mineral  sciences  50,  paleobiology  20, 
.and  vertebrate  zoology  20  percent.  Relocation 
of  these  collections  will  clear  approximately 
40,000  square  feet  of  prime  exhibits  space, 
thus  adding  approximately  19  percent  to  the 
Museum's  capability  to  present  exhibits  to 
its  growing  number  of  visitors,  now  over 
4.5  million  a  year.  Other  benefits  Include  the 
freeing  of  space  on  the  Mall  for  education 
and  research  activities  and  better  care  of  all 
collections. 

Second  only  to  collection  housing  require- 
ments Is  the  need  to  provide  a  strong  re- 
search and  study  program.  This  will  be 
achieved  by  Including  in  the  proposed  build- 
ing approximately  31,000  square  feet  of  offices 
and  28,000  square  feet  of  laboratories  for  the 
professional  and  technical  staff  that  will  be 
associated  directly  with  the  collections.  This 
space  also  will  accommodate  the  Smithson- 
ian Oceanographlc  Sorting  Center  which 
would  be  moved  from  Its  present  expensive 
rental  quarters  to  achieve  a  more  efficient 
relationship  to  program  elements  of  the 
Museum  of  Natviral  History. 

A  final  principal  component  of  this  project 
proposal  Is  an  approximate  31,000  square  feet 
facility  for  conservation.  Included  in  this 
first  space  increment  for  conservation  will  be 
a  collections'  receiving  and  fumigation  unit, 
a  conservation  information  referral  center, 
space  for  the  treatment  of  objects  and  re- 
search on  conservation  techniques,  and  a 
major  facility  for  training  staff  and  visiting 
Interns  In  sotentlflc  theory  and  practical  con- 
servation skills.  The  provisions  for  necessary 
Increased  activity  In  conservation  research 
and  training,  by  bringing  together  Anthro- 
pology's processing  and  conservation  labo- 
ratories with  those  of  the  Oceanographlc 
Sorting  Center  and  the  Conservation  Analyt- 
ical Laboratory,  will  open  new  opportunities 
for  Smithsonian  conservators  and  trainees. 

SITE  ACQUISITION 

A  site  suitable  for  construction  of  support 
center  facilities  In  which  to  house  these  serv- 
ices Is  being  assembled  adjacent  to  the  In- 
stitution's current  holdings  of  21  acres  at 
Silver  HUl.  Maryland.  Sixty-one  acres  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  in  re- 
cent months  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  negotiations  are  underway 
with  respect  to  another  twenty-one  acre  tract 
which  would  complete  the  assembly. 

FUTURE  (PLANS 

Studies  on  collections  and  their  utilization 
win  continue  to  assure  effective  collections 
policies  and  management  and  to  provide  the 
best  analyses  of  growth  projections  and  fu- 
ture space  requirements. 


By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hansen)   (by  request) : 
S.  1032.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  grants  to  the  Government  of  Guam 
for  capital  improvements  of  public  fa- 
cilities, F.nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
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Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  a  bill  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram to  the  Government  of  Guam  for 
capital  improvements  of  public  facilities 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
mav  be  cited  as  "The  Guam  Assistance  Act 
of  1977." 

Section  1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary) for  grants  to  the  Goverrunent  of  Guam 
not  to  exceed  $10,200,000  for  construction 
and  upgrading  of  public  facilities. 

(b)  Funds  provided  under  this  Act  will 
be  considered  to  be  local  revenues  of  the 
Government  of  Guam  when  used  as  the  local 
share  required  to  obtain  Federal  programs 
and  services. 

(c)  The  Government  of  Guam  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  may 
utilize,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  avail- 
able services  and  facilities  of  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  a  reimbursable  basis.  Reimburse- 
ments may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
or  fund  which  provided  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities or  the  appropriation.] or  fund  cur- 
rently available  for  providing*^  such  services 
or  facilities.  Agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Government  of  Guam  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  such  services  and  fa- 
cilities as  they  are  equipped  to  render  or 
furnish,  and  they  may  do  so  without  reim- 
bursement if  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  used  to  conduct  a  needs  assessment 
study  of  the  Government  of  Guam.  Tliese 
studies  shall  be  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  report  the 
results  of  these  studies  to  Congress  within 
twelve  months  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3.1.a.  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (72  Stat.  68);  48  U.S.C.  14211(a)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  language: 

":  Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Legislature  of 
Guam  Is  authorized  to  levy  a  surtax  on  all 
taxpayers  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  their  annual  Income  tax  obliga- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Guam." 

Sec.  4.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  the  Secretary  may  place  such  stipula- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate  on  the  use  of 
these  funds. 

U.S.   Department   op   Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  11, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "To  authorize  a  program  of  grants  to 
the   Government  of  Guam   for  capital   Im- 


provement of  public  faculties,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  legislation  Is  needed  to  provide  Guam 
with  the  necessary  funds  for  ♦^^he  construction 
and  upgrading  of  certain  public  facLlties 
which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  Super 
Typhoon  Pamela  which  devastated  Guam  on 
May  21,  1976.  Further,  funds  are  also  neces- 
sary for  a  study  of  Guam's  social  economic 
financial  conditions,  and  assessment  of 
Guam's  short  term  and  long  range  needs  and 
the  development  of  a  program  plan  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  help  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  meet  those  futiu-e  eco- 
nomical and  financial  needs  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Guam^ 
Finally,  in  light  of  Guam's  need  for  addi- 
tional revenues,  legislation  is  necessary  to 
authorize  the  Legislature  of  Guam  to  im- 
pose a  surtaii. 

THE    effects    of    TYPHOON    PAMELA 

On  May  21.  1976,  Guam  was  devastated  by 
Super  Typhoon  Pamela  which  wrought  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage.  The 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administration 
(FDAA)  has  compensated  governmental  en- 
titles, and  to  some  extent  Individuals,  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  losses  resulting 
from  the  disaster.  The  FDAA  aid,  however,  is 
limited  to  reporting  governmental  facilities 
to  predlsaster  conditions.  Further,  at  the  re- 
quest of  this  Department,  the  94th  Congress 
also  appropriated  $20  million  for  emergency 
grants  to  the  Government  of  Guam.  These 
funds  are  to  assist  In  providing  governmental 
services  jeopardized  by  the  tjTJhoon  and  to 
supplement  FDAA  aid  in  repairing  those  pub- 
lic facilities  which  were  damaged. 

While  this  aid  has  been  extremely  bene- 
ficial for  Guam  in  the  aftermath  of  facilities 
and  services  critical  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  and  to  safety  of  life 
should  be  made  typhoon-proof.  Statistics  In- 
dicate a  probability  of  one  typhoon  every 
seven  years  significantly  affecting  the  island. 
Since  1946,  Guam  has  been  affected  by  27 
tropical  cyclones.  Of  these.  13  have  produced 
typhoon  force  winds  on  the  Island  and  four 
have  inflicted  damage  ~with  winds  over  115 
mph.  Prior  to  Pamela,  the  most  Intense  storm 
to  strike  Guam  occurred  in  1962  when  Ty- 
phoon Karen  passed  directly  over>neslsland 
with  sustained  winds  in  excess-ofl60  mph. 

Guam  was  devastated  tlyen,  as  It^::^  in 
Pamela,  and  an  expenditure  or-*73mHlion 
over  the  past  12  years  walsj»<fuired  merely 
to  restore  damaged  facUltW^nd  to  construct 
some  typhoon-proof  buildings.  The  post-ty- 
phoon survey  of  the  island  after  Pamela's 
passage  attested  to  the  soundness  of  the  ty- 
phoon-proof construction  program  carried 
out  during  this  Interval.  The  condition  of 
the  typhoon-proof  structures  built  after 
Typhoon  Karen,  and  which  withstood  the 
force  of  Typhoon  Pamela,  proved  that  Fed- 
eral money  could  be  saved  for  the  long-term 
by  building  certain  structures  and  facilities 
to  resist  typhoon  force  winds  and  the  accom- 
panying wind-driven  water.  Section  1  of  the 
attached  legislative  proposal  would  authorize 
$10.2  million  for  such  typhoon  upgrading 
work  In  the  following  areas : 

Electrical  Service — Typhoon  Pamela  's  de- 
structive winds  Inflicted  extensive  damage 
to  the  Islandwlde  Power  Primary  Distribu- 
tion System.  About  1,000  existing  wood  poles 
were  blown  down  and/or  broken  Into  sec- 
tions by  the  force  of  the  wind,  disrupting 
power  to  the  entire  island.  Continuous  avail- 
ability of  reliable  electrical  power  generated 
and  distributed  by  the  Guam  Power  Author- 
ity (GPA)  Is  essential  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  civilian  and  military  commu- 
nities of  Guam. 

The  restoration  of  electrical  service  is  al- 
ways a  major  post-typhoon  problem.  A  fuU 


underground  electrical  system  would  be  the. 
most  desirable  for  Guam,  but  Is  prohibitively' 
expensive.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that  concrete  poles  are  capable  of  weather- 
ing the  storm.  At  the  present  j;lme  we  esti- 
mate that  $9.8  million  would ^  sufficient  to 
make  Guam's  primary  electrical  system  ty- 
phoon-proof by  replacing  all  wooden  poles 
In  the  primary  system  with  concrete  poles. 

Water — We  contemplate  spending  $400,000 
to  build  permanent  typhoon  shelters  for 
water  pumping  stations  and  related  facili- 
ties. Such  construction  would  Insure  a  po- 
table water  supply  during  and  after  typhoons. 

We  would  note  that  $104.5  million  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  upgrading  of  military  facilities,  ex- 
cluding family  housing,  on  Guam.  In  our 
judgment,  simultaneous  molDlilzatlon  of  the 
construction  effort  for  upgrading  both  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  and  military  structures 
and  facilities  damaged  by  Super  Typhoon 
Pamela,  especially  in  the  areas  of  power  and 
water,  would  result  in  a  significant  cost 
savings. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  funds, 
which  the  Government  of  Guam  does  not 
have,  to  conduct  a  thorough  analysis  of  con- 
ditions on  Guam  In  the  areas  of:  «oclo-eco- 
nomlc  trends;  financial  and  revenue  prob- 
lems and  trends,  government  management, 
and  overall  needs  for  planned,  orderly  growth 
and  development.  A  program  plan,  based  on' 
the  analysis  will  be  developed  which  will  be 
directed  at  assisting  Guam  to  meet  Its  short 
and  long-term  needs  and  at  solving  some  of 
Its  major  problems.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  occurrence  of  Typhoon  Pamela  also 
exacerbated  the  existing  fiscal  problems  con- 
fronting the  territorial  Government  of 
Guam.  Therefore,  section  3  of  the  proposed 
bill  would  authorize  the  Legislature  of  Guam 
to  Imjjose  a  10%  surtax  In  order  to  Increase 
revenues. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  legislative  proposal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

Cecil  D.  Andrds, 

0       Secretary. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1033.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ener^  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. T^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  iapprdbriate  reference, 
legislation  to  provide  authorization  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
at  the  request  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia in  order  to  allow  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to 
consider  the  needs  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory for  fiscal  year  1978  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  and 
the  accompanying  communication  from 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. Over  the  last  week,  administra- 
tion witnesses  have  appeared  before 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  present  the  admin- 
istration requests  not  only  for  the  trust 
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territory  authorization,  but  also  for 
other  matters  such  eis  rehabi  itation  of 
Enlwetpk  Atoll,  compensation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Rongelap.  rehabilitation 
of  Guam,  and  other  measure; ,  but,  they 
have  not  transmitted  the  aut  lorizations 
on  which  the  appropriatior  s  request 
depend.  I  want  to  be  sure  th£  t  the  peo- 
ple in  the  trxist  territory  do  not  suffer 
because  of  the  delay  in  the  a  Iministra- 
tion's  submittal  of  draft  au^orlzaMon 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  priqted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unite  I  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  1  hat  Section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1964  (M  Stat.  330), 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  am-  mdment  to 
draft  bill  by  deleting  the  words  "and  such 
amounts  as  were  authorized  but  not  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1975,"  ar  d  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following  larguage,  "for 
fiscal  year  1978,  $108,862,000,  of  which 
amount  $13,516,000  shall  be  appr  (prlated  for 
the  Government  of  the  Northe  n  Mariana 
Islands  until  the  provisions  of  th  e  Covenant 
to  establish  a  Commonwealth  for  the  North 
em  Mariana  Islands  (90  Stat.  26  5)  (herein 
after  the  "Covenant")  have  been  met  and 
approved  as  required  in  section  1003(b)  of 
the  Covenant,  at  which  time  the  authorlza 
tlon  provisions  of  appropriation ;  contained 
In  Article  VII,  section  704(b)  o:  the  Cove- 
nant will  take  effect.  For  fiscal  year  1979, 
$95,000,000,  for  fiscal  year  1980,  $90,000,000, 
and  up  to  but  not  to  exceed  $£  ,000,000  for 
program  development  and  cons  cructlon  of 
facilities  required  for  a  College  o(  Micronesia 
to  serve  the  Mlcroneslan  Commu  ilty 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  J  me  30.  1964 
(68  Stat.  330),  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "and  up  to 
$8,000,000  for  the  constructlo  i  of  such 
buildings  as  are  required  for  a  fo  jr  year  col 
lege  to  serve  the  Mlcroneslan  Co  nmunlty." 

Sec  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  )f  June  30 
1954  (68  Stat.  330),  as  amended  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  all  the  lang  aage  begin- 
ning with  the  words  "which  anounts  for 
each  such  fiscal  year"  to  the  enc  of  Section 
2,  and  substituting  a  period  for  the  comma 
after  the  word  "agencies"  which  comes  be- 
fore the  language  to  be  deleted. 


Micro  tesia 


Set  ate 


years 


Congress   of 

March 
Hon.  HXNRT  Jackson, 
Chairman,   Senate   Committee, 

Natural  Resources,  U.S. 

ington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chakman:  As  in 
Chairman  Bailey  Olter  and  I  are 
the  views  of  the  Congress  of 
bearings  now  being  held  on  the 
request. 

We  are  greatly  distressed  to 
frustrations  of  both  our 
proprlatlons  committees  due  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  has 
a  draft  authorization  bill  for 
We  are  fearful  that  these 
the  cause  of  loeses  of  programs 
tlon  projects.  We  know  you 
any  such  losses  do  not  hurt  the 
responsible  for  not  getting 
rather  it  directly  affects  only 
The  same  thing  happened  to  us 
investigation  revealed  the 
ment  deficiencies  In  our 
gram.  We  believe  that  problem  Is 
the  complete  package  put 
but  we  are  having  a  hard  time 
views  across  to  the 
because  there  is  no  authorization 


observe  the 
authorlz  Ing  and  ap- 
t  le  fact  that 
n  >t  given  you 
ev  >n  FY  1978. 
frustrat  Ions  may  be 
(ir  construc- 
und<  rstand  fHSt 
bureaucrats 
leglsle  tlon  to  you, 
N^lcroneslans. 
when  your 
serlolis  manage- 
constriictlon  pro- 
solved  with 
togetl^r  by  OICC 
getting  our 
I  appropriations  committees 
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nergy  and 
Wash- 


past,  Co- 
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Thus,  as  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  is  having  obvious  difficulties  In 
developing  a  bill,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  Introduce  the  attached  on  our  behalf. 

Our  request  encompasses  the  following: 

1.  Provides  for  a  three -year  time  span 
which  win  allow  prudent  planning  well  In 
advance  for  FY  '79  and  FY  '80. 

2.  Provides  for  appropriations  not  to  ex- 
ceed— 

a.  $108,862,000  for  FY  1978. 

b    95,000,000  for  FY  1979. 

c.  90,000,000  for  FY  1980. 

Those  levels  anticipate  Implementation  of 
the  largest  part  of  the  five-year  basic  Infra- 
structure program  set  forth  by  OICC,  and 
Includes  the  Northern  Marianas  Government 
only  through  FY  1978. 

3.  Provides  for  appropriations  up  to  $8,- 
000,000  for  a  College  of  Micronesia.  Under 
separate  cover,  we  are  forwarding  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  position  on  Dr.  Douglas 
Harlan's  report.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Job 
can  be  done  for  less  than  the  current  $8 
million  authorization  and  anticipates  some 
Congress  of  Micronesia  funding  support. 

4.  Provides  for  an  approplratlon  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  for  loss  or  reduction  in 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  For  example, 
the  loss  of  PAA  matching  funds  previously 
anticipated  will  cripple  the  construction  ef- 
fort unless  this  provision  can  be  maintained 
and  utilized. 

The  people  of  Micronesia  will  be  most 
grateful  should  you  see  fit  to  Intercede  on 
their  behalf.  If  we  could  participate  In  an 
early  hearing  on  this  bill  we  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  OICC's  presence  In  Washington 
and  give  you  a  detailed,  complete  presenta- 
tion on  the  total  five-year  construction 
program. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  Setik, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram Planning  and  Budget. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  8,  to 
amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act. 

S.    92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  92,  to  amend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969. 

S.    97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  97,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

S.    122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  122,  the 
Electric  Utility  Rate  Reform  and  Regu- 
latory Improvement  Act  of  1977. 

S.    18S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  185,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
198,  the  Residential  Insulation  Credit 
Act -of  1977. 

5.    240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  240,  to  amend 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act. 

S.    265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  265,  the 
Elderly  and  Handicapped  Persons  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1977. 

S.    4S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  459,  to 
authorize  reduced  fares  on  airplanes  for 
certain  individuals. 

S.    594 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  594,  to 
amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

S.    650 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  650,  to 
provide  temporary  emergency  assistance 
to  wheat  producers. 

S.    689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  689,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  encourage,  develop 
and  attain  an  air  transportation  system 
which  relies  on  competitive  market 
forces. 

S.    749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  749,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

S.  801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  801,  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974. 

S.    808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  808,  a  bill  to 
encourage  greater  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  energy  in 
developing  coimtries  through  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  unconventional 
energy  technologies. 

S.    835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  835,  to  provide  a  program  of  income 
tax  counseling  for  elderly  individuals. 

S.    845 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the 
Senator     from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 
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Brooke)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  845,  the  Dole-McGovern  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977. 

S.    926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
rezk), and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  926,  to  provide  for  public  financing 
of  primary  and  general  elections  for  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

S.    975 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
i  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  975,  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

S.    995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  995,  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk  >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  105,  calling  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  117— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS WEEK 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  McIn- 
tyre, Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Haskell,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Packwood)  submitted 
the  following  resolution : 
S.  Res.  117 

Resolved, 

Whereas  the  United  StStfeg'if  America  Is 
entering  on  a  period  of  economic  recovery; 

Whereas  such  recovery  can  oflly  be  accom- 
plished by  a  revltallzatlon  of  the  nation's 
small  business  community; 

Whereas  97  percent  of  the  more  than  13 
million  enterprises  In  the  United  States  are 
classified  as  small  business; 

Whereas  these  small  enterprises  provide 
52  percent  or  more  of  all  the  non-govern- 
ment employment  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  said  small  businesses  provide  48 
percent  of  the  business  output  In  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  43  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  of  the  United  States  Is  produced  by 
small  business; 

Whereas  more  than  one-half  of  all  Inno- 
vative and  technological  developments  origi- 
nate In  the  small  business  commimlty;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  have  consistently  rec- 
ommended a  greater  fostering  of  the  nation's 
small  business  community  as  a  resource  to 
reduce  unemployment,  increase  production, 
combat  Inflation,  and  to  provide  for  future 
avenues  of  enterprise; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
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Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  proclamation  designate  the  week 
of  May  22  through  May  28,  1977  to  be  Small 
Business  Week,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
development  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity, providing  for  the  dlscxisslon  of  new 
Ideas  on  how  to  strengthen  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  and  presenting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
reaflBrm  the  importance  of  small  business  to 
the  overall  economy  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  McIntyre,  Nunn,  Hathaway, 
Haskell,  Culver,  Weicker,  Bartlett, 
and  Packwood,  the  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  join  with  me 
in  submitting  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
22  through  28,  1977,  as  National  Small 
Business  Week. 

The  Nation's  small  business  commu- 
nity is  a  vital  and  important  part  of 
our  economy.  It  produces  48  percent  of 
the  Nation's  business  output,  employs 
52  percent  of  the  nongovernmental  work 
force,  and  produces  43  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  The  small  busi- 
ness community's  13  million  members 
make  up  97  percent  of  all  the  business 
in  the  country. 

Small  business  is  a  highly  important 
innovative  branch  of  the  American 
economy.  Its  accomplishments  include 
the  introduction  of  mercury  dry  cells, 
air  conditioners,  power  steering,  jet  en- 
gines, FM  circuits,  and  photocopying 
machines.  Independent  entrepreneurs 
have  pioneered  new  farming  techniques, 
and  have  spurred  the  development  of 
better  manufacturing  techniques,  speed- 
ier distribution  of  goods,  and  the  better- 
ment of  services.  The  independent,  own- 
er-managed business  is  the  backbone  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

However,  small  business  is  a  troubled 
branch  of  the  American  economy. 

It  is  saddled  with  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  the  regulations  that  were 
designed  to  control  the  Nation's  largest 
companies.  It  faces  an  inequitable  tax 
burden,  as  well  as  an  excessive  paper- 
work load.  As  a  result,  many  small  com- 
panies now  work  harder  for  the  Govern- 
ment than  for  themselves. 

Further,  the  small  business  commu- 
nity has  usually  not  had  access  to  or 
influence  within  the  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. Small  companies  faced  with 
regulatory  or  taxation  problems,  or  de- 
sirous of  entering  the  Government  pro- 
curement system  have  a  difficult  time 
in  gaining  easy  access  or  quick  action. 

National  Small  Business  Week  should 
provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  salute 
the  Nation's  13  million  small  businesses, 
to  call  attention  to  their  problems,  and 
to  publicly  demonstrate  their  Impor- 
tance. 

It  would  provide  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  an  occasion  for  a  dialog  on 
small  business,  and  to  express  new 
thoughts  on  these  continuing  problems. 
It  could  be  a  significant  prelude  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness called  for  in  Senate  Resolution  105. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  calling  on  President  Carter  to 
proclaim  a  National  Small  Business 
Week. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
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pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  May  22 
through  28  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week." 

National  Small  Business  Week  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  small  business,  and  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  particular  problems 
and  needs  of  small  businesses  in  this 
country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  to  the  health  of 
the  national  economy.  Small  business 
employs  52  percent  of  the  nongovern- 
mental work  force  and  43  iiercent  of  the 
Nation's  business  output.  Obviously  the 
health  of  small  business  is  fundamental 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country. 

I  think  it  is  imiwrtant  to  remember 
that  small  business  is  also  a  highly  crea- 
tive and  inventive  sector  of  our  economy. 
Indeed,  products  which  have  become  the 
basis  of  major  industries — from  the  light 
bulb  to  photocopying — were  originated 
in  small  workshops  and  businesses.  Small 
business  is  important,  too,  in  maintain- 
ing the  competitive  nature  of  our  econ- 
omy. Not  only  do  they  generate  new 
products  and  processes,  such  as  new  al- 
ternative energy  devices,  they  are  also 
the  closest  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
community.  These  businesses  provide  the 
individual  attention  and  care  to  the 
product  and  the  customer  that  means  so 
much.  Therefore,  to  further  the  interests 
of  small  business  in  this  country  is  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  vitality  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

We  have  a  full  agenda  before  us.  Mr. 
President.  The  Senate  has  already  shown  . 
that  it  cares  about  small  business  by  act- 
ing to  preserve  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  as  an  independent  voice  in  the 
Senate  committee  structure. 

Now  we  must  act  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  address  the  problems  of  paper- 
work and  overregulation.  inequities 
which  do  not  permit  small  business  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  tax  laws,  and 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  and  Itrf 
programs  more  sensitive  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  118— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
TANCE  PROGRAM 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Whereas  the  United  States  desires  to  con- 
tinue to  help  the  less  developed  countries 
In  their  efforts  to  acquire  the  technology 
and  resources  necessary  for  development; 

Whereas  the  Idea  of  providing  develop- 
ment, humanitarian,  and  disaster  assistance, 
pioneered  by  the  United  States,  has  been 
taken  up  by  multilateral  organizations  and 
private  organizations  as  well  as  by  other 
countries; 

Whereas  multilateral  organizations  and 
private  organizations  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly Important  and  effective  In  providing 
development  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
because,  among  other  reasons,  their  activi- 
ties are  not  Influenced  by  national  consid- 
erations; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  for  a  restructuring  of  the  Execu- 
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tlve  Branch  to  Increase  Its  effectiveness:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  tt  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(1)  continued,  heavy  rellai  ce  by  the 
United  States  on  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams Is  no  longer  necessary  qr  desirable; 
and 

(2)  the  President  should 
elgn  assistance  program  With  a 
providing   all   United    State's 
humanitarian,      and      disaster 
through  multilateral  organlzatlcjns 
vate  organizations  or  through 
ment  of  State  where  bilateral 
appropriate. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President, 
submitting  a   resolution 
that  the  President  of  the  Ur^ted 
examine,  in  the  context  of 
reorganize  the  executive,  branch 
stitutional  structure  of  our 
system  with  a  view  toward 
it  so  that  developmental 
and  disaster  assistance  finar^ed 
propria  ted   funds   would   be 
through  multilateral  and  private 
zations  on  one  hand  or  the 
of  State  on  the  other  where  bilateral 
grams  are  appropriate  for  political 
sons. 

The  United  States  has  been 
in  promoting  and  implementihg 
of  developmental,  humanitari  m 
aster  assistance.  We  have  beer 
ful  in  this  that  the  number 
as  well  as  multilateral  and  private 
izations  providing  such 
grown  enormously. 

This  very  success  has,  «t  th< 
considerably    altered   the 
surrounding 

diversifying  its  base — so  tha 
another  reflection  of  the 
and  interdependence  of  our 
longer  is  the  United  States 
portant    actor    in    this    fiel< 
longer  are  governments  the 
cant  sources  of  assistance.  InHeed 
the  most  encouraging  develt)pments 
this  area  is  the  growth  of 
tivities  managed  and  directe  1 
lateral  organizations  like  the 
tions,    the    Organization    of 
States  and  the  Inter-Americin 
ment  Bank,  and  private 
such  as  the  Save  the  Chlld^n 
tlon.  the  Partners  of  the 
National  Catholic  Relief. 

Let  me  give  some 
growth :  The  International  Bfenk 
construction    and    Develc 
mitted  $486.4  million  to  develbping 
tries  in  1964.  Ten  years  later 
figure  was  $3.2  billion.  The  Ii  iter 
can  Development  Bank  comnjitted 
million  in  1964  but  $1.1  bill 
European      Commimity 
grew  from  $63.8  million  in 
million  in  1974.  Grants  frorii 
private    voluntary    agencie: 
from  $599  inlllion  in  1971 
lion  in  1974. 

I  find  this  trend  to  larger 
sponsibilities   for  nongovenlmental 
ganizations  In  the  assistanjje 
couraging  for  two  reasons: 
organizations  foster  a  shaitd 
purpose   and   common 
decent  and  meaningful  life 
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Involve  many  people  of  diverse  back- 
grounds from  both  developed  and  devel- 
oping nations  actively  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  assistance  pro- 
grams. This  kind  of  cooperative  behavior, 
which  transcends  governments,  is  an  im- 
perative in  this  era  of  Interdependence. 
Second,  this  trend  will  probably  result  in 
more  effective  programs  and,  therefore, 
more  useful  and  meaningful  results. 

The  reasons  for  this  effectiveness  are 
many.  The  most  Important,  however,  is 
probably  the  fact  that  their  activities  do 
not  jar  the  national  sensitivities  of  the 
countries  concerned.  This  permits  them 
to  set  and  enforce  higher  standards  than 
can  bilateral  donors  or  lenders.  The  at- 
titude of  recipient  countries  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Eduardo  Prei 
Montalva,  the  last  Christian  Democratic 
President  of  Chile: 

It  is  Inadmissible  that  the  mere  fact  of 
making  available  financial  aid  gives  any  na- 
tion the  right  to  demand  that  another  im- 
plement specific  types  of  structural  changes. 
This  would  constitute  an  Intolerable  In- 
fringement of  national  sovereignty.  That  is 
why  in  this  situation,  it  Is  necessary  to  use 
multilateral  channels  for  the  supply  of  for- 
eign assistance. 

This  point  was  made  more  explicitly 
by  Eugene  Black  in  his  farewell  address 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development: 

An  international  organization  will  make 
aid  available  with  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
the  country  receiving  that  aid.  Because  they 
are  known  to  have  no  ulterior  motive,  they 
can  exert  more  Influence  over  the  use  of  a 
loan  than  Is  possible  for  a  bilateral  lender: 
they  can  Insist  that  the  projects  for  which 
they  lend  are  established  on  a  sound  basis, 
and — most  important — they  can  make  their 
lending  conditional  on  commensurate  efforts 
being  made  by  the  recipient  country  Itself. 

In  addition  to  this  general  rule  of  ef- 
fectiveness of  nongovernmental  assist- 
ance programs,  private  organizations  en- 
joy some  unique  additional  advantages: 
Their  programs  directly  involve  and  re- 
lease the  creative  energy  of  large  num- 
bers of  people  in  this  country  and  others. 
This  is  a  critically  important  matter  for 
the  shaping  of  cooperative  international 
behavior  because  it  creates  constituencies 
with  a  concrete  interest  in  it.  Second, 
private  programs,  because  of  their  diver- 
sity and  relatively  small  scale,  are  likely 
to  be  more  flexible  and  innovative  than 
large,  bureaucratic.  oflBcial  organizations. 
Finally,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence when  I  was  vice  president  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  private 
programs  are  generally  more  cost  effec- 
tive than  governmental  ones  because 
their  overhead  costs  are  much  lower — 
principally  because  the  salaries  they  pay 
are  lower  and  the  prerequisites  they  pro- 
vide to  their  employees  are  much  less 
than  those  received  by  persons  working 
for  nonprivate  groups.  This,  of  course,  is 
another  expression  of  the  high  motiva- 
tion animating  the  private  groups. 

At  the  same  time,  bilateral  assistance 
programs  are  meeting  with  increased  dif- 
ficulty— principally  because  of  their  de- 
creasing acceptability  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  for  nationalistic  reasons. 
This  situation  lessens  their  effectiveness 
and  can  lead  to  perversions  of  the  origi- 


nal purpose  of  the  assistance  program  if 
the  donor  or  lending  country  compro- 
mises excessively  on  performance  terms 
with  the  recipient  country  for  reasons  of 
state. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  very  success  of 
assistance — a  matter  for  which  this 
country  is  largely  responsible — has 
changed  the  circumstances  surrounding 
it.  The  major  change  is  the  rise  of  other 
than  governmental  donors  and  lenders. 
This  is  a  significant  and  welcome  devel- 
opment and  marks  a  step  forward  in  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  in  economi- 
cal and  effective  assistance  delivery. 
This  trend  should  be  encouraged,  and 
we  should  act  now  to  adjust  our  own  of- 
ficial assistance  programs  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  new  reality  and  opportimity. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  the  necessity 
and  opportunity  to  make  such  a  change 
have  converged.  President  Carter  has 
frequently  called  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  make  it  more  effective,  efficient  and 
open.  I  believe  that  we  should  reorganize 
our  foreign  aid  programs  with  a  view 
toward  channeling  most  U.S.  develop- 
ment, humanitarian  and  disaster  assist- 
ance through  multilateral  and  private 
organizations  on  the  one  hand  or 
through  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
other  where  bilateral  programs  are  ap- 
propriate for  political  reasons.  In  the 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing  today. 
President  Carter  is  urged  to  consider 
such  a  reorganization. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
13— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  SETTING 
FORTH  THE  STANDARDS  AND 
RIGHTS  OF  FOSTER  CHILDREN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 

8.  Con.  Res.  13 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  every  foster 
child  has  the  following  inherent  rights  and 
standards  for  treatment: 

( 1 )  to  be  cherished  by  a  family  of  his  own, 
either  his  family  helped  by  readily  available 
services  and  supports  to  reassume  his  care, 
or  an  adoptive  family  or  by  plan,  a  continu- 
ing foster  family; 

(2)  to  be  nurtured  by  foster  parents  who 
have  been  selected  to  meet  his  individual 
needs,  and  who  are  provided  services  and 
supports.  Including  specialized  education,  so 
that  they  can  grow  In  their  ability  to  enable 
the  child  to  reach  his  potential; 

(3)  to  receive  sensitive,  continuing  help  in 
understanding  and  accepting  the  reasons  for 
his  own  family's  inability  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  in  developing  confidence  In  his 
own  self -worth; 

(4)  to  receive  continuing  loving  care  and 
respect  as  a  unique  human  being,  a  child 
growing  In  trust  in  himself  and  others; 

(5)  to  grow  up  in  freedom  and  dignity  in 
a  neighborhood  of  people  who  accept  him 
with  understanding,  respect,  and  friendship; 

(6)  to  receive  help  In  overcoming  depriva- 
tion or  whatever  distortion  in  his  emotional, 
physical.  Intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual 
growth  may  have  resulted  from  his  early 
experiences; 

(7)  to  receive  education,  training,  and 
career  guidance  to  prepare  him  for  a  useful 
and  satisfying  life; 
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(8)  to  receive  preparation  for  citizenship 
and  parenthood  through  Interaction  with 
foster  parents  and  other  adults  who  are  con- 
sistent role  models; 

(9)  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney  at 
law  In  administrative  or  Judicial  proceedings 
with  access  to  fair  hearings  and  court  re- 
view of  decisions,  so  that  his  best  Interests 
are  safeguarded; 

(10)  to  receive  a  high  quality  of  child  wel- 
fare servlecs.  Including  involvement  of  the 
natural  parents  and  his  own  Involvement  In 
major  decisions  that  affect  his  life. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  status  of  foster 
children.  I  introduced  this  during  the 
1976  National  Foster  Children's  Week, 
and  it  still  seems  appropriate  that  the 
Senate,  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
should  review  the  needs  of  the  foster 
chUd. 

A  number  of  individuals  in  my  own 
State  of  Oklahoma  are  very  active  in  the 
organization.  National  Action  for  Foster 
Children  Committee,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  National  Conference  of 
Foster  Children  held  in  1971.  It  is  a  vol- 
unteer organization  of  lay  citizens  with 
the  purpose  of  creating  public  aware- 
ness for  the  needs  of  foster  children. 

My  State  is  also  a  very  active  partici- 
pant in  annual  activities  related  to  foster 
children,  and  several  communities  sched- 
ule special  events  and  programs  during 
this  period. 

The  needs  of  foster  children  are  basi- 
cally the  same  as  any  other  child's,  but 
because  of  their  unique  position  in  our 
society,  special  attention  needs  to  be 
drawn  to  their  needs.  My  resolution 
enumerates  rights  and  standards  of 
treatment  which  have  been  endorsed 
nationally.  The  standards  include  family 
care,  education,  counseling,  legal  rights, 
and  social  services.  I  would  hope  that  my 
fellow  Senators  would  endorse  this  con- 
current resolution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
approximately  350,000  foster  children  of 
this  country,  and  I  encourage  rapid  con- 
sideration and  expeditious  handling. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 14— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  KILLING  OF  NEW- 
BORN HARP  SEALS 

^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Williams)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution : 
S.  Con.  Res.  14 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  : 

Whereas  the  annual  six-week  Harp  seal 
hunt  in  Canada  has  commenced  on  March  15, 
1977,  amidst  growing  public  concern  and  pro- 
test; 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Government  has  in- 
creased the  quota  for  this  year's  hunt  by 
one-third  to  17,000  seal  pelts; 

Whereas  the  1977  quota  will  allow  hunters 
to  kill  up  to  90  percent  of  the  newborn  seal 
pup  population; 

Whereas  it  Is  predicted  that  the  annual 
hunt  will  eventually  destroy  the  Harp  seal 
herds; 


Whereas  seal  hunting  regulations  in  Can- 
ada allow  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing 
the  baby  seals  by  repeatedly  striking  the 
heads  of  the  animals  with  clubs;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  growing  International 
appreciation  of  the  need  to  preserve  the  en- 
dangered species  of  animals:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It       \ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That,  because  the 
killing  of  newborn  Harp  seals  In  Canadian 
waters  Is  a  cruel  practice  which  may  cause 
the  extinction  of  that  species  of  seals,  the 
Government  of  Canada  is  urged  to  reassess 
its  present  policy  of  permitting  such  killing 
In  Canadian  waters. 

CANADIAN    HARP    SEAL    HUNT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  a 
cruel  and  brutal  event  is  presently  oc- 
curring along  the  eastern  shorelines  of 
Canada.  The  atrocity  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring is  the  annual  Canadian  Harp  seal 
hunt,  which  officially  opened  March  15 
and  will  continue  for  the  next  6  weeks, 
unless  the  Canadian  Goverment  takes 
immediate  action  to  halt  this  plunder. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  all  honesty 
and  with  a  clear  conscience  overlook — 
nor  dismiss— the  tragic  plight  of  the 
newborn  Harp  seal  pups.  Because  of 
strong  concerns  and  convictions  toward 
safeguarding  the  welfare  of  endangered 
or  potentially-endangered  species  of 
animals  like  the  Canadian  Harp  seals,  I 
along  with  Senator  Cranston,  Senator 
Magntjson,  Senator  Packwood,  Senator 
Pell,  and  Senator  Williams  now  intro- 
duce a  resolution  urgmg  the  Canadian 
Government  to  reassess  its  current  policy 
of  permitting  the  killing  of  the  newborn 
Harp  seals  in  Canadian  waters. 

Despite  burgeoning  and  large-scale  in- 
ternational alarm  and  protest  against 
the  slaughter  of  the  Harp  seals,  the 
Canadian  Government  continues  to  con- 
done this  violent  annual  spring  rite. 
Furthermore,  it  has  increased  the  quota 
for  this  year's  hunt  by  one-third.  This 
means  up  to  170.000  seals  would  be  slain. 
Conservationists  and  environmentalists 
are  already  predicting  that  the  hunt  will 
eventually  destroy  the  Harp  seal  herds 
and  that  the  increased  1977  quota  will 
enable  hunters  to  eliminate  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  newborn  seal  population. 

Every  spring  on  the  ice  floes  in  the 
Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the 
drifting  ice  off  the  Labrador  coast,  the 
Harp  seals  bear  their  young — only  to 
have  them  slaughtered  through  merciless 
exploitation  by  fur  hunters.  Wielding 
hardwood  clubs  24  to  30  inches  long, 
hunters  strike  the  foreheads  of  the  new- 
bom  pups,  crushing  their  paper-thin 
skulls. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  companion 
resolution  introduced  by  Congressman 
Leo  J.  Ryan  of  California  along  with  a 
substantial  number  of  cosponsors  in  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress,  there  is  al- 
ready a  strong  and  fervent  move  to  ad- 
dress the  Canadian  Government  with 
this  callous  slaying  of  the  Canadian  seal 
pups.  I  urge  this  body  to  lend  strong  sup- 
port and  swift  action  to  adopt  the  con- 
current resolution  which  I  propose.  Each 
minute  of  delay  in  adopting  this  resolu- 
tion endangers  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Canadian  Harp  seal. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


pleased  to  join  as  cosponsor  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  urging  the 
Canadian  Government  to  review  its 
Harp  seal  hunt  policy. 

Many  Californians  have  expressed  to 
me  their  growing  concern  over  the  cruel 
manner  Lii  which  these  hunts  are  carried 
out,  with  clubs,  and  I  believe  Canadian 
officials  should  review  their  policy  in  light 
of  the  international  concerns  over  these 
clearly  Inhumane  seal-kUl  practices. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March  15 
the  Canadian  Government  officially 
opened  the  hunting  season  on  baby  Harp 
seals.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
these  baby  seals,  most  only  a  few  days 
old,  will  be  slaughtered  by  both  Canadian 
and  Norwegian  hunters  off  the  coast  of 
Canada. 

Man  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  predator 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  be- 
come inured  to  some  of  man's  preda- 
tions  such  as  the  slaughter  of  domesti- 
cated animals  to  provide  man  with  food. 
The  bludgeoning  of  baby  Harp  seals, 
however,  assaults  our  sensitivities,  for  it 
is  carried  out  not  to  provide  for  man's 
basic  needs;  but  to  provide  man  with  a 
fine  white  fur. 

The  Harp  seal  has  survived  the  perils 
of  an  Arctic  existence  for  thousands  of 
years.  Its  adaptations  to  ice  and  adverse 
weather  are  no  defense,  however,  against 
the  threat  of  man. 

In  the  face  of  international  outrage 
over  these  killings,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  made  little  progress  toward 
halting  these  mass  slaughterings-  Faced 
by  the  threat  of  man's  hunting,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  baby  Harp  seal  is  bleak,  in- 
deed. If  the  species  is  to  survive,  as  surely 
it  must,  it  will  do  so  only  in  small  num- 
bers, unless  action  is  taken  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  each  of 
us  must  decry,  as  unconscionable,  this  in- 
humane and  very  unnecessary  slaughter 
of  a  slowly  diminishing  species  of  ani- 
mal, with  which  we  share  this  Earth.  For 
that  reason  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  the 
resolution  submitted  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Sena- 
tor Mat-sunaga)  urging  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  reassess  its  policy  in  regard 
to  Harp  seal^. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  Tues- 
day of  this  week  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  annual  slaughter  of  baby  seals  in 
Canada. 

Every  spring.  Harp  seals  come  to  the 
ice  floes  off  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  to  bear  their  young.  When 
they  are  3  or  4  days  old,  toe  pups'  fur 
turns  white,  and  stays  that  way  for  about 
10  days.  It  Is  during  this  period  that 
Canadian  and  Norwegian  hunters  de- 
scend on  the  seal  herds,  club  the  new- 
born seals  to  death,  and  skin  them.  The 
pelts  are  sent  to  the  fur  industries  in 
Canada  and  Europe  to  be  fashioned  into 
coats  and  other  luxury  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
hunt  is  inhumane.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  it  poses  a  clear  threat  to  the  survival 
of  the  harp  seal. 

In  1972,  the  Canadian  Government  it- 
self released  a  report  prepared  by  a  spe- 
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AMEMSBIENT   NO.    78 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  ftitl  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an 
Intended    to    be    proposed 
Amendment  No.  65  proposed 
lution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish 
of  Official  Conduct  for  Membfers 
and  employees  of  the  United 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  79  THROUGH  Gfl  AND  NO.  90 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT  submitted  etht  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  65  prop>sed  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  110),  su^ra 

AMENDMENT  NO.  86 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted 
ment  intended  to  be  propose  1 
amendment  No.  RS  proposed 
lution  (S.  Res.  110) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  92 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  aid  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  htaiseli , 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Lttgar,  Mr.  Mc(t(ovERN, 
Packwood,   Mr.   Schmitt, 
and  Mr.  Domemici)  submitted 
lowing  amendment  intendec 
posed  to  amendment  No.  65, 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra 
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Amendment  No.  92 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  24  on  page  26. 

Renumber  proposed  rules  XLV  through  L 
(and  cross  references  thereto)  as  XLIV 
through  XLIX,  respectively. 

(Explanation:  This  amendment  deletes 
RvQe  XLIV,  "Outside  Earned  Income,"  and 
leaves  In  force  the  limitations  on  honoraria 
contained  In  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1976.) 

amendments    NOS.    93,    94,    AND    95 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  65  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  supra. 

Amendment  No.  93 
On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  24  on  page  26,  and  In- 
set the  following : 

'•Rule  XLIV 

"OUTSIDE    INCOME 

"1.  During  the  period  of  service  in  a  cal- 
endar year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a 
rate  exceeding  $35,000  a  year  and  employed 
for  more  than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year 
(unless  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis),  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  outside  income  of 
such  individual  for  such  period  shall  not 
exceed  15  per  centum  of — 

"(a)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  such 
period;  and 

"(b)  in  the  case  of  a  Senator,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  Senators  and 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for 
that  period. 

•'2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
'outside  income'  means  all  Income  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954),  other  than  amounts 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
reduced  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
production  of  such  income  which  are  de- 
ductible for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes. 
Such  term  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to 
(1)  Income  received  as  a  result  of  personal 
services  actually  rendered;  (2)  Income  from 
family  enterprises;  (3)  gains  derived  from 
dealings  in  property  or  investments;  (4) 
Interest;  (5)  rents;  (6)  dividends;  (7)  an- 
nuities; (8)  income  from  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness; (9)  distributive  shares  of  part- 
nership income;  (10)  Income  from  an  in- 
terest in  an  estate  or  trust;  and  (11)  any 
'buy-out'  arrangement  from  professional 
partnerships  or  businesses. 

"3.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
paragraph  1.  a  Senator,  officer,  or  employee 
may  receive  Income  in  excess  of  the  amount 
allowed  by  such  paragraph  if  that  excess  in- 
come Is — 

"(a)  necessary  to  pay  Federal,  State,  or 
local  Income  taxes; 

"(b)  received  and  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  his  nomination  for  elec- 
tion to,  or  his  election  to,  public  office;  or 

"(c)  necessary  to  meet  expyenses  forced  up- 
on him  by  extraordinary  personal  circum- 
stances. 

"•Rxnx  XLV 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OF  TRUSTS 

"1.  A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing $35,000  a  year  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  In  a  calendar  year  (unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis)  — 

"(a)  who  owns  and  controls  property 
(other  than  a  savings  account)  which  Is  the 
source  of  Income  shall  establish  one  or  more 
trusts  and  transfer  such  property  to  one  of 
such  trusts:  and 

"(b)  who  receives  Income  from  any  prop- 
erty which  he  does  not  own  and  control  (in- 
cluding a  trust  of  which  he  Is  not  the  grant- 
or) shall  establish  a  trust  and  transfer  such 
Income  to  such  trust,  or  shall  transfer  such 


Income  to  a  trust  established  for  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (a). 

"2.  If  a  Senator,  officer  or  employee  re- 
ceives Income  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
may  be  retained  under  rule  XLIV,  he  shall 
establish  a  trust  and  transfer  such  income 
to  such  trust,  or  shall  transfer  such  Income 
to  a  trust  established  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph 1. 

"3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term — 

"(a)  'trust'  means  a  trust  (1)  in  which  the 
management,  investment  and  reinvestment 
of  property  constituting  the  corpus,  and  of 
the  Income  therefrom.  Is  solely  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  under  the  control  of  the  trustee, 
and  (2)  no  distributions  of  income  from 
which  may  be  made  to  the  grantor  or  any 
beneficiary  except  to  the  extent  authorized 
under  rule  XLIV; 

"(b)  'savings  account'  means  an  account 
In  a  financial  Institution  upon  which  Interest 
(as  such  term  is  used  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes)  Is  paid  or  credited,  and.  If  an 
Individual  makes  any  withdrawal  from  a 
savings  account  during  such  year  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  of  such  withdrawal 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such  Interest; 

"(c)  'dependent'  has  the  meaning  set  forth 
In  section  152  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  and 

"(d)  an  Individual  shall  be  considered  as 
owning  and  controlling  any  property  or  in- 
terest therein  (Including  a  savings  ac- 
count)— 

"  ( 1 )  which  he  owns  Jointly  with  his  spouse 
or  a  dependent;  or 

"(2)  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
his  spouse  or  a  dependent,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  property  (or  the  amount 
in  a  savings  account)  was  acquired  from 
such  Individual  by  gift  or  was  acquired,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  funds  or  other  prop- 
erty provided  by  such  individual. 

"4.  An  Individual  to  whom  paragraph  1 
applies  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  within  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  provisions  first  apply  to  such 
individual." 

Renumber  proposed  rules  XLV  through  L 
(and  cross  references  thereto)  as  XL VI 
through  LI,  respectively. 

On  page  64,  line  17,  before  "shall"  insert 
"and  rule  XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (as  so  amended),  relating  to  Estab- 
lishment of  Trusts,". 


Amendment  No.  94 
On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  24  on  page  26,  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Rule  XLIV 

"OUTSIDE   INCOME 

"1.  During  the  period  of  service  In  a  cal- 
endar year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a 
rate  exceeding  $35,000  a  year  and  employed 
for  more  than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year 
(unless  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis),  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  outside  Income  of 
such  Individual  for  such  period  shall  not 
exceed  16  per  centum  of — 

"(a)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  such  pe- 
riod; and 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Senator,  the  aggre. 
gate  amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  Senators 
and  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  that  period. 

"2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
'outside  Income'  means  all  Income  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  3  below,  other  than 
amounts  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  reduced  by  the  expenss  incurred  In 
the  production  of  such  Income  which  are 
deductible  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

"3.  'Outside  Income'  shall  be  limited  to  ( 1 ) 
Income  received  as  a  result  of  personal  serv- 
ices actually  rendered;  (2)  income  from 
family  enterprlsee;    (3)    gains  derived  from 
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dealings  in  property  or  Investments;  (4)  In- 
terest; (6)  rents;  (6)  dividends;  (7)  mineral 
and  patent  royalties;  (8)  annuities;  (9)  in- 
come from  discharge  of  indebtedness;  (10) 
distributive  shares  of  partnership  Income; 
(11)  Income  from  an  interest  in  an  estate  or 
trust;  (12)  any  'buy-out'  arrangement  from 
professional  partnerships  or  businesses:  (13) 
Income  from  the  exercise  of  stock  options; 
(14)  and  Income  from  life  Insurance  and  en- 
dowment contracts. 

"4.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
paragraph  1,  a  Senator,  officer,  or  employee 
may  receive  Income  in  excess  of  the  amount 
allowed  by  such  paragraph  If  that  excess  In- 
come is — 

"(a)  necessary  to  pay  Federal,  State,  or 
local  Income  taxes; 

"(b)  received  and  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  his  nomination  for  elec- 
tion to,  or  his  election  to,  public  office;  or 

"(c)  necessary  to  meet  expenses  forced 
upon  him  by  extraordinary  personal  circum- 
stances. 

"Rule    XLV 

"ESTABLISHMENT     OP     TRUSTS 

"1.  A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  exceeding 
$35,000  a  year  and  employed  for  more  than 
ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  (unless  hired 
on  a  per  diem  basis)  — 

"(a)  who  owns  and  controls  property 
(other  than  a  savings  account)  which  is  the 
source  of  outside  income  shall  establish  one 
or  more  trusts  and  transfer  such  property  to 
one  of  such  trusts;  and 

"(b)  who  receives  income  from  any  prop- 
erty which  he  does  not  own  and  control  (In- 
cluding a  trust  of  which  he  is  not  the 
grantor)  shall  establish  a  trust  and  transfer 
such  Income  to  such  trust,  or  shall  transfer 
such  Income  to  a  trust  established  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (a) . 

"2.  If  a  Senator,  officer  or  employee  receives 
outside  Income  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  may  be  retained  under  rule  XLIV,  he 
shall  establish  a  trust  and  transfer  cuch  In- 
come to  such  trust,  or  shall  transfer  such 
Income  to  a  trust  established  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  1. 

"3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term — 

"(a)  'trust'  means  a  trust  (1)  in  which 
the  management.  Investment  and  reinvest- 
ment of  property  constituting  the  corpus, 
and  of  the  income  therefrom,  is  solely  at  the 
discretion  and  under  the  control  of  the  trus- 
tee, and  (2)  no  distributions  of  income  from 
which  may  be  made  to  the  grantor  or  any 
beneficiary  except  to  the  extent  authorized 
under  rule  XLIV: 

"(b)  'savings  account'  means  an  account  In 
a  financial  institution  upon  which  Interest 
(as  such  term  is  used  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes)  is  paid  or  credited,  and,  if  an  in- 
dividual makes  any  withdrawal  from  a  sav- 
ings account  during  such  year  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  such  withdrawal  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  such  Interest; 

"(c)  'dependent'  has  the  meaning  set 
forth  In  section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  and 

"(d)  an  Individual  shall  be  considered  as 
owning  and  controlling  any  property  or  In- 
terest therein  (including  a  savings 
account)  — 

"(1)  which  he  owns  Jointly  with  his 
spouse  or  a  dependent;  or 

"(2)  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
his  spouse  or  a  dependent,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  property  (or  the  amount 
In  a  savings  account)  was  acquired  from 
such  Individual  by  gift  or  was  acquired,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  with  funds  or  other  prop- 
erty provided  by  such  Indivldiial. 

"4.  An  Individual  to  whom  paragraph  1 
applies  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  within  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  provisions  first  apply  to 
such  individual." 

Renumber  proposed  rules  XLV  through  L 
(and  cross  references  thereto)  as  XL VI 
through  LI,  respectively. 


On  page  54,  line  16,  strike  out  "Earned". 

On  page  64,  line  17,  before  "shall"  Insert 
"and  nile  XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (as  so  amended),  relating  to  Estab- 
lishment of  Trusts,". 

Amendment  No.  96 
On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  24  on  page  26,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"Rule  XLIV 

"OUTSIDE    income 

"1.  Diirlng  the  period  of  service  In  a  calen- 
dar year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a  rate 
exceeding  $35,000  a  year  and  employed  for 
more  than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year 
(unless  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis),  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  outside  income  of  such 
individual  for  such  period  shall  not  exceed 
15  per  centum  of — 

"  (a)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary  of 
such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  such  period; 
and 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Senator,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  Senators 
and  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  that  period. 

"2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  nile,  the 
term  'outside  income'  means  all  Income 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  61  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  other  than 
amounts  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  reduced  by  the  expenses  incurred  In 
the  production  of  such  income  which  are 
deductible  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes. 
Such  term  Is  limited  to  (1)  Income  received 
as  a  result  of  personal  services  actually 
rendered;  (2)  income  from  family  enter- 
prises; (3)  gains  derived  from  dealings  In 
property  or  Investments;  (4)  Interests;  (6) 
rents;  (6)  dividends;  (7)  annuities;  (8)  In- 
come from  discharge  of  Indebtedness;  (9) 
distributive  shares  of  partnership  income; 
(10)  income  from  an  Interest  in  an  estate 
or  trust;  and  (11)  any  'buy-out'  arrange- 
ment from  professional  partnerships  or 
businesses. 

"3.  The  term  'outside  income'  shall  not 
include  (1)  disability  benefits;  (2)  veterans* 
benefits;  (3)  Income  from  pension  plans  or 
qualified  deferred  compensation  plans;  (4) 
Income  from  service  In  the  military  reserve; 
(5)  royalties  from  books;  and  (6)  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  creative  or  artistic  work. 

"4.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
paragraph  1,  a  Senator,  officer,  or  employee 
may  receive  Income  In  excess  of  the  amount 
allowed  by  such  paragraph  If  that  excess  in- 
come is — 

"(a)  necessary  to  pay  Federal,  State,  or 
local  income  taxes; 

"(b)  received  and  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  his  nomination  for  elec- 
tion to,  or  his  election  to  public  office;  or 

"(c)  necessary  to  meet  expenses  forced 
upon  him  by  extraordinary  personal  cir- 
cumstances. 

"(b)  who  receives  income  from  any  prop- 
erty which  he  does  not  own  and  control  (in- 
cluding a  trust  of  which  he  is  not  the 
grantor)  shall  establish  a  trust  and  transfer 
such  income  to  such  trust,  or  shall  transfer 
such  income  to  a  trust  established  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph   (a). 

"2.  If  a  Senator,  officer  or  employee  re- 
ceives outside  income  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  may  be  retained  under  rule 
XLIV,  he  shall  establish  a  trust  and  transfer 
such  Income  to  such  trust,  or  shall  transfer 
such  income  to  a  trust  established  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  1. 

"3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term — 

"(a)  'trust'  means  a  trust  (1)  In  which 
the  management,  investment  and  reinvest- 
ment of  property  constituting  the  corpus, 
and  of  the  income  therefrom,  Is  solely  at 
the  discretion  and  under  the  control  of  the 
trustee,  and  (2)  no  distributions  of  income 
from  which  may  be  made  to  the  grantor  or 


any  beneflclary  except  to  the  extent  author- 
ized under  rule  XLIV; 

"(b)  'savings  account'  means  an  account 
In  a  financial  Institution  upon  which  inter- 
est (as  such  term  is  used  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes)  Is  paid  or  credited,  and.  If  an 
individual  makes  any  withdrawal  from  a 
savings  account  during  such  year  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  such  withdrawal 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such  Interest; 

"(c)  'dependent'  has  the  meaning  set 
forth  in  section  152  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  and 

"(d)  an  Individual  shall  be  considered  as 
owning  and  controlling  any  property  or  In- 
terest therein  (Including  a  savings  ac- 
count)— 

"(1)  which  he  owns  jointly  with  his  spouse 
or  a  dependent;  or 

"(b)  'savings  account'  means  an  account 
in  a  financial  Institution  upon  which  In- 
terest (as  such  term  Is  used  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes)  Is  paid  or  credited, 
and.  If  an  individual  makes  any  withdrawal 
from  a  asvlngs  accoiuit  during  such  year 
to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such 
withdrawal  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
such  Interest; 

"(c)  'dependent'  has  the  meaning  set 
forth  In  section  152  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of   1954;   and 

"(d)  an  individual  shall  be  considered  as 
owning  and  controlling  any  property  or  In- 
terest therein  (including  a  savings  ac- 
count)— 

"(1)  which  he  owns  Jointly  with  his 
spouse  or  a  dependent;    or 

"(2)  which  Is  owned  and  controlled  by 
his  spouse  or  a  dependent,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  property  (or  the  amount 
m  a  savings  account)  was  acquired  from 
such  individual  by  gift  or  was  acquired, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  with  funds  or  other 
property  provided   by  such   Individual. 

"4.  An  individual  to  whom  paragraph  1 
applies  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  within  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  provisions  first  apply  to  such 
Individual." 

Renumber  proposed  rules  XLV  through  L 
(and  cross  references  thereto)  as  XL VI 
through  LI,  respectively. 

On  page  54,  line  16,  strike  out  "Earned". 

On  page  54,  line  17,  before  "shall"  Insert 
"and  rule  XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  so  amended),  relating  to 
Establishment  of  Trusts,". 

AMENDMENT   NO.   96 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65  to  Senate  Resolution 
110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    97 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65  to  Senate  Resolution 
110,  supra. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  resolution  before  us,  gifts  to  the  Sen- 
ator's spouse  or  dependents  from  any  one 
source  aggregating  more  than  $100  or 
$250  for  gifts  of  transportation,  food  or 
lodging  in  any  one  year  must  be  disclosed. 
My  amendment  would  raise  the  armual 
aggregate  gift  disclosure  level  to  $500  for 
an  adult  dependent. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  adult  son  or 
daughter  of  a  Senator  who  is  attending 
college  and  is  listed  as  a  dependent  for 
income  tax  purposes  even  though  he  or 
she  is  living  away  from  home  and  is  lead- 
ing an  independent  adult  life. 

To  require  the  public  disclosure  of 
gifts  of  say  Jewelry  or  clothing  from  a 
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bosrfriend    or    girlfriend — 
might  easily  aggregate  morel  than 
would  constitute  an  Intolerj  ble 
of  the  privacy  of  these  you  ig 
women.    A    Senator's    adu  t 
should  not  be  required  to  11  ^e 
bowl  because  of  their  parent  s 

Moreover,  where  Is  the  e<  ulty 
23-year-old  graduate  studen 
from  home  but  listed  as  a  dependent 
must  make  disclosure  when 
old  brother,  still  living  at  hc(me 
ployed  and  not  a  dependen 
quired  to  disclose  gifts?  Any<  ne 
ing  to  influence  the  Senat<  r 
gifts  to  his  dependents  woul< 
f  erentiate  betwen  the  two  so  is 
to  the  older  son  would  be 
while  gifts  to  the  younger  sqn 
be. 

However,  I  do  agree  that 
to  an  adult  dependent  whoih 
tor  Is  supporting  could  ha/e 
Impact  on  the  Senator.  This 
that  the  disclosure  requirem(  nt 
to  $500  for  an  adult  dependei  t 

AMENDMENT   NO.    91 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  apd  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted 
ment  intended  to  be  proposdd 
amendment  No.  65  to  Senati  i 
110,  supra. 

Amendment  No.  9  I 


which 
$100— 
invasion 
men  and 
offspring 
in  a  fish- 
avocation, 
for  the 
living  away 
who 
lis  21-year- 
but  em- 
;,  is  not  re- 
attempt- 
by  giving 
hardly  dif- 
; — yet  gifts 
disclosed— 
would  not 

a  large  gift 

the  Sena- 

flnanclal 

I  propose 

be  raised 


an  amend - 
by  him  to 
Resolution 


anl 


After  Une  12  of  page  21 
ing: 

"8.  Each  Senator  will  submit 
disclosure  following  each  quarter 
endar  year  a  report  on  the 
hours  per  week  In  session  spen: 
gaged  In  the  following  oflQclal 
preparation  for  and  attendanc( 
tlvltles;   (b)  preparation  for 
at  committee  meetings;  (c) 
staff;    (d)    general   legislative 
drafting;    (e)    meetings  with 
tlvltles  on  behalf  of  constituents 
private  citizens;  (f )  meetings  wjth 
activities  involving  other 
local  government  ofBclals;   (g) 
from  and  within  home  State; 
tlclpatlon  in  conferences  and 
events  concerning  public  Issues. 


ad(  1  the  follow- 


Feder  -il 


amendment  no.  9t 


(Ordered  to  be  printed 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitte< 
ment  intended  to  be  propose  i 
Amendment  No.  65  to  Senat 
110.  supra. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
ate  Resolution  110  prohibit 
or  employees  of  the  Senate 
ing.  holding,  or  distributing 
funds  for  any  candidates  to 
flee  except  for  one  member 
ator's  staff  in  Washington 
the  home  State  office  whom 
specifically  designates  to 
funds. 

My  amendment  will  give  a 
option  to  have  both  assistant 
to  handle  campaign  funds  ii 
Ington  office. 

Because  a  Senator's 
mittee  is  located  in  the 
personally  do  not  find  it 
have  any  member  of  my  flel  I 
Involved  in  handling 
The  campaign  committee 
all,  charged  with  fundralsii^ 
dllng  all  other  financial 
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campaign.  I  try  to  keep  my  field  office 
out  of  campaign  financing  activities  and 
engaged  only  in  providing  constituent 
services  and  other  official  and  nonpoliti- 
cal  Senate  duties. 

For  me,  and  I  imagine  for  other  Sena- 
tors, too,  the  need  is  greater  to  have  peo- 
ple authorized  to  handle  campaign  funds 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  office  because  of 
that  office's  distance  from  the  campaign 
committee  in  the  home  State.  As  we  all 
know,  campaign  contributions  are  sent 
quite  frequently  to  the  Senator  directly, 
rather  than  to  the  local  campaign  or- 
ganization or  to  the  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committees  here  in  Washington. 

I  believe  that  in  most  offices  the  han- 
dling of  campaign  money  requires  two 
personsr^besides  the  Senator — if  only  to 
have^orie  acting  as  a  backup  in  the  event 
the  other  is  ill  or  absent  in  the  home 
State  on  business  or  on  vacation.  The 
two  staff  assistants  generally  are  admin- 
istrative or  advisory  personnel  to  whom 
the  Senator  has  assigned  responsibility 
over  the  nonfundraislng  political  aspects 
of  his  office. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  understood  that 
whatever  fundraislng  restrictions  are 
placed  on  staff,  we  cannot  totally  elimi- 
nate contact  which  support  personnel 
such  as  mailroom  assistants  or  secre- 
taries will  have  with  the  fundraislng 
process  as  contribution  checks  are  chan- 
neled to  the  Senator  or  his  two  "political 
fund"  assistants.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  way  to  control  such  contact. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    100 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haskell, 
and  Mr.  Wallop)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110),  supra. 

ABAENDMENTS    NOS.    101    THROT70H    106 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DURKIN  submitted  six  amend- 
ment«  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65  to  Senate  Resolution 
110,  supra. 

Amendment  No.   101 

On  page  30,  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 
No  member  should  vote,  In  committee  or  on 
the  floor,  on  any  matter  where  he  individu- 
ally or  as  a  fiduciary,  or  his  spouse  or  de- 
pendents, has  a  direct  financial  interest,  or 
any  other  Interest  that  could  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

On  page  32,  after  line  1,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

(])  For  purposes  of  this  rule  "financial  In- 
terest" means  ownership  of  a  legal  or  equita- 
ble Interest,  however  small,  or  a  relationship 
as  director,  adviser,  or  other  active  partici- 
pant in  the  matter  being  voted,  except  that: 

(J)  For  purposes  of  this  rule  "financial  In- 
vestment fund  that  holds  securities"  is  not  a 
"financial  interest"  in  such  securities  unless 
the  member  participates  in  the  management 
of  the  fund: 

(11)  An  ofBce  In  an  educational,  religious, 
charitable,  fraternal,  or  civil  organization  is 
not  a  "financial  Interest"  In  securities  held 
by  the  organization: 

(ill)  The  proprietary  Interest  of  a  policy- 
holder in  a  mutual  insurance  company,  of  a 
depositor  In  a  mutual  savings  association,  or 
a  similar  proprietary  interest,  is  a  "financial 
Interest"  in  the  organization  only  if  the  out- 
come of  the  vote  could  substantially  affect 
the  value  of  the  interest;  and 

(It)  Ownership  of  government  securities  Is 


not  to  be  considered  a  "financial  intereet" 
vote. 


Amendment  No.   102 

On  page  26.  line  8.  through  line  11  after 
the  semi-colon  strike  the  following: 

(2)  Income  from  family  enterprises  if  the 
services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  ofiBcer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a  material 
income-producing  factor; 

Amendment  No.  103 

On  page  26,  line  8  through  line  11,  strike 
the  following:  "Income  from  a  family-owned 
farm  employing  no  more  than  10  employees 
If  the  services  provided  by  the  Senator  or 
ofiBcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a 
material  Income  producing  factor." 
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Amendment  No.  104 
On  page  28,  line  1,  inserting  the  following: 
After     the     word     "a"     strike     the     word 
"principal." 

Amendment  No.  105 

On  page  12,  line  11,  Insert  the  following 
new   section : 

4.  Each  individual  shall  Include  In  each 
report  for  each  calendar  year  for  which  he 
Is  required  to  file  a  report  under  paragraph  1 
a  copy  of  his  or  her  tax  return  filed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  pre- 
ceding tax  year  and  a  copy  of  a  net  worth 
financial  statement  setting  forth  the  cur- 
rent fair  market  value  of  each  asset  and 
liability  owned  or  owed  by  the  reporting  indi- 
vidual. 

Amendment  No.  106 

On  page  35.  line  15.  insert  the  following; 

(2)  a  Senator  may  mall  franked  mail  with 
a  simplified  form  of  address  for  deliver; 
within  the  State  for  which  he  was  elected; 
and 

(3)  franked  mail  sent  with  a  simplified 
form  of  address  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  — 

(A)  shall  be  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
Postal  Service,  and 

(B)  may  be  delivered  to — 

(I)  each  box  holder  or  family  on  a  rural 
or  star  route, 

(II)  each  post  office  box  holder,  and 

(ill)  each  stop  or  box  on  a  city  carrier 
route. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    107 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    108    THROTTGH    110 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting three  amendments  for  printing 
today  which  I  will  call  up  at  a  later 
time.  Following  is  a  brief  description  of 
each  of  the  three  amendments. 

AGE    DISCRIMINATION 

The  resolution  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  of  Senate  staff  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  state  of  physical 
handicap.  My  amendment  also  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age. 

ETHICS   COMMITTEE   STAFF   ACCESS   TO   TAX 
RETUBNS 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
tax  returns  examined  by  the  Ethics 
Committee. 

Such   regulations  shall    Include   dis- 


missal for  employees  disclosing  such  in- 
formation to  unauthorized  persons. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  written 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  Into  law  for 
imauthorized  disclosure  of  such  Infor- 
mation. However,  as  this  is  only  a  res- 
olution, it  cannot  be  used  to  enact  stat- 
utory sanctions.  The  amendment  there- 
fore provides  only  for  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee to  promulgate  rules  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns. 

At  such  time,  however,  that  the  Senate 
passes  legislation  to  apply,  in  law, 
financial  disclosure  legislation  to  all  three 
branches  of  Government,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  apply  civil  and  criminal 
penalties,  in  law,  to  employees  who  vio- 
late the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns. 

STUDY  OF  CLERK  HIRE  ALLOWANCES 

Senate  Resolution  110  requires  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
study  Senatorial .  allowances  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  adequate  to 
defray  necessary  and  appropriate  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  a  Member's  office. 

This  amendment  would  simply  require 
that  that  study  include  whether  or  not 
clerk-hire  allowances  should  be  increased 
to  provide  sufficient  administrative  per- 
sonnel for  Members  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

It  may  be  that  the  resolution  as 
finally  adopted  will  require  bookkeeping 
and  other  reporting  requirements  not 
otherwise  necessary  which  might  in- 
volve additional  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  these  three 
amendments  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  108 

On  page  40,  line  7,  insert  "age,"  after 
"origin,". 

Amendment  No.  109 

On  page  19,  after  line  5,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  shall 
promulgate  regulations  and  procedures  to 
ensure  the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns  and 
tax  return  Information  examined  by  the 
staff  of  that  committee  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (b)  above.  Such  regulations  shall 
include  the  sanction  of  dismissal  for  any  em- 
ployee who  knovrlngly  and  willfully  com- 
municates to  any  unauthorized  person  in- 
formation derived  from  any  confidentially 
filed  tax  return  or  tax  return  Information 
examined  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (b) 
above." 


Amendment  No.  110 
On  page  49,  line  22.  after  the  ".",  add. 
"In  considering  such  legislation,  the  Com- 
mittees shall  consider  the  need  to  increase 
clerk-hire  allowances  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional expenses  that  might  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
resolution." 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT— S.  275 

amendments    NOS.    8T,    88,    AND    89 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.) 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  the  food  for 
peace  program  expires  on  December  31, 
1977,  with  the  expiration  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Law  93-86).  It  is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  to  analyze  the  current 
program  and  revise  it.  if  necessary,  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  95th  Congress. 

The  two  original  goals  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  were  to  expand  U.S.  farm 
trade  in  order  to  reduce  large  surplus 
stoclcs  which  were  expensive  to  store  and 
to  use  U.S.  abundance  to  assist  needy 
nations.  Thus,  the  goals  specifically 
stated  in  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
480)  were  to  develop  new  markets  for 
American  farm  products,  to  dispose  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  en- 
courage economic  development  in  devel- 
oping nations,  and  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  in  1954,  the  United  States 
has  provided  food  assistance  to  more 
than  100  countries,  at  a  loss  of  over  $25 
biUion.  Under  title  I.  the  United  States 
sells  farm  commodities  to  needy  nations 
at  long-term,  low  interest  rates.  IJnder 
title  II,  the  United  States  donates  farm 
commodities  to  nations  faced  with  fam- 
ine or  natural  disasters.  Many  nations 
that  required  massive  food  aid  In  the 
early  years  of  the  program,  such  as  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  have  become  major 
cash  customers  of  U.S.  agricultural 
goods.  An  illustration  of  the  success  of 
the  food  aid  and  marketing  goals  of  the 
program  is  that  14  developing  countries, 
which  received  aid  in  the  1950's,  have  be- 
come net  cash  customers  in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  food  situation 
took  a  dramatic  change  for  the  worse  in 
1972,  when  inclement  weather  combined 
with  economic  and  political  factors  re- 
duced global  food  reserves  to  a  precari- 
ous level.  Many  poor  areas,  imable  to 
purchase  needed  supplies,  required  im- 
mediate, massive  shipments  of  food  to 
combat  famine.  In  1972,  the  United 
States  supplied  9.8  metric  tons  of  food 
aid. 

Tight  food  supplies  throughout  1973, 
1974,  and  even  1975  in  some  areas  of  the 
world  influenced  legislation  emphasizing 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975  (Public 
Law  94-161)  set  a  minimum  of  1.3  mil- 
lion metric  tons  for  food  donations  under 
title  II.  It  also  required  the  allotment  of 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  volume  of  title 
I  sales  to  nations  with  i-  per  capita  GNP 
of  $300  or  less.  These  changes  seemed 
reasonable  in  mid-1975  in  light  of  the 
world  food  situation  and  the  low  level  of 
U.S.  stocks. 

As  we  approach  mid-1977,  however,  we 
face  an  Improved  world  food  situation 
and  increasing  U.S.  grain  stoclcs.  Last 
September,  the  head  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion announced  that  the  world  food 
situation  had  improved  for  the  first  time 
since  1972  and  that  world  carryover 
stocks  were  increasing. 
Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  has  estimated  increases  in 
the  stocks  of  U.S.  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
The  carryover  for  wheat  at  the  end  of 
this  marketing  year  should  top  1  billion 
bushels,  the  largest  supply  on  hand  since 
the  early  1960's.  As  of  January  1,  1977, 
U.S.  stocks  of  com  and  grain  sorghum 
were  9  percent  and  3  percent  higher,  re- 
spectively, than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  year. 

Because  of  these  changes,  we  need  to 
reexamine  the  limitations  placed  on 
Public  Law  480  during  the  years  of 
scarcity.  First,  I  believe  that  the  75-25 
percent  allocation  formula  for  title  I  has 
proved  unworkable.  It  has  resulted  in  na- 
tions that  wish  to  purchase  our  food  be- 
ing unable  to  do  so,  even  when  we  had 
the  food  to  sell. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage market  development  programs 
in  the  nations  that  receive  Public  Law 
480  food.  This  will  increase  the  amount 
of  food  that  actually  reaches  the  needy 
people  in  these  nations  by  improving  the 
distribution  and  storage  and  by  increas- 
ing the  uses  to  which  this  food  can  be 
put. 

Third,  the  minimum  tonnage  figures 
as  set  in  title  n  should  be  increased,  as 
the  amounts  set  in  1975  are  too  low  to 
reflect  the  agricultural  conditions  of 
1977. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment 
which  I  am  Introducing  today  will  grant 
the  President  an  additional  option  should 
he  feel  that  "substantially  changed  cir- 
cumstances merit  a  waiving  of  the  75-25 
percent  allocation  formula  for  title  I. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  last  year  this  provision 
proved  counteiproductive.  Relatively 
good  harvests  in  some  of  the  poor- 
est countries  that  usually  buy  title  I 
commodities  reduced  their  need  for  U.S. 
food.  As  they  bought  less,  the  total 
amount  that  could  be  sold  also  declined. 
To  keep  the  75-25  percent  formula  In- 
tact, the  United  States  could  not  sell 
large  amounts  of  food  to  other  poor  na- 
tions with  per  capita  GNP's  just  over 
$300  a  year. 

The  Agriculture  Department  originally 
predicted  that  countries  below  the  $300 
cutoff  would  require  3,262,000  tons  this 
budget  year.  The  countries  above  $300  a 
year  would  thus  get  1,084,000  tons.  Now, 
because  of  the  bountiful  harvests  in  In- 
dia, Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh — all  in  the 
t)elow  $300  range — those  projections 
stand  at  2.6  million  tons  for  the  poorest 
countries.  This  causes  a  reduction  of 
roughly  300,000  tons  in  the  available  al- 
lotments for  the  nations  above  the  $300 
per  capita  income. 

Thus,  for  example,  Morocco  will  only 
get  half  of  the  100,000  tons  of  food  which 
it  needs.  Jordan  is  expected  to  get  only 
50,000  tons  of  wheat,  but  could  use  up 
to  another  100.000  tons. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  foreign  nations 
which  wanted  to  buy  and  the  U.S.  farm- 
ers who  wanted  to  sell  were  economically 
injured  by  the  75-25  percent  formula. 
The  formula  conceived  in  1975  was  writ- 
ten for  specific  world  conditions  which 
have  now  changed. 

Senator  Talmadge's  bill  (S.  275)  would 
allow  the  President  to  reallocate  food 
that  was  not  sold  under  the  75-25  per- 
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cent  provision  to  those  nat  ons  with  a 
per  capita  Income  over  $300.  :  agree  with 
this  provision  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
included  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  lile  to  add  a 
second  criteria  allowing  the  :  'resident  to 
waive  the  75-25  percent  fornula.  I  be- 
lieve that  domestic  supplies  should  also 
serve  as  a  factor.  After  the  i  litial  offers 
of  food  have  been  made  to  ;he  nations 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  ncome,  re- 
maining surpluses  should  be  :  nade  avail- 
able. The  trigger  device  for  this  option 
should  be  when  the  surplus  of  a  com- 
modity is  in  excess  of  a  yeai  's  domestic 
needs.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  f  jr  example, 
this  would  mean  530  million  I  ushels.  The 
present  surplus  is  over  1  bill  on  bushels, 
thus  this  provision  would  free  500  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  be  includ  id  in  title  I 
and  available  for  sale  to  nati(  ns  eager  to 
buy  American  food. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  J  .mendment 
is  concerned  with  naarket  d(  velopment. 
Many  developing  nations  !nd  it  im- 
possible to  finance  needed  te  :hnological 
innovations  in  their  agri-indi  stry  sector. 
I  urge  that  5  percent  of  the  jroceeds  of 
sales  from  title  I  shall  be  se  aside  and 
made  available  to  the  Secrets  ry  of  Agri- 
culture to  finance  projects  tl  at  will  aid 
in  the  utilization,  distributioi  i  and  stor- 
age of  these  commodities.  Tl  is  will  en- 
able a  greater  percentage  of  ;he  food  to 
actually  reach  the  needy  pec  pie.  It  will 
assist  in  developing  new  and  setter  uses 
for  the  food. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  some 
examples  of  the  types  of  pDjects  that 
would  contribute  significant!  '  to  future 
expansion  of  U.S.  agricultura  commodi- 
ties. Indonesia  would  like  o  build  a 
model  bakery.  The  govemmei  it  of  Indo- 
nesia recognizes  the  superiorit  /  of  a  com- 
bined rice  wheat  versus  an  a  1-rice  diet. 
Most  bakeries  are  small  and  tradition- 
bound.  Construction  of  the  m  del  baker- 
ies would  serve  as  a  catalyst  :  or  encour- 
aging bakers  nationwide  to  modernize 
facilities. 

Morocco  needs  financial  an  1  technical 
assistance  to  establish  a  pile ,  beef  feed 
lot.  Increased  beef  productior  would  ex- 
pand protein  supplies  for  a  gr  )wing  pop- 
ulation. The  project  would  in  ;rease  Mo- 
rocco's demand  for  high  quality  beef 
animals,  feed  grains,  and  pntein  feeds. 
Sudan  is  interested  in  cons  truction  of 
large  dairy  farms  with  capaci  ies  of  6,000 
cows.  Construction  calls  for  new  tech- 
nology and  financial  assis  ;ance.  In- 
creased production  of  dair'  products 
would  help  the  growing  demind  in  do- 
mestic and  regional  market;.  U.S.  co- 
operation would  set  the  staje  for  ex- 
panded trade  in  dairy  animal ;  as  well  as 
feed  concentrates. 

Nigeria  imports  beans  in  ( ans  which 
is  costly  and  reaches  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  potential  marke  .  Domestic 
cannaries  would  assure  lover  priced 
commodities  to  the  populati(n  and  ex- 
pand the  demand  for  importe  1  beans. 

Mr.  President,  many  nation  i  which  re- 
ceive food  from  the  United  i  tates  have 
inadequate  storage  and  hancling  facili- 
ties. A  General  Accounting  O  Hce  report 
Issued  last  November  noted  that  food 
losses  through  spoilage  and  s  pillage  de- 
stroyed approximately  10  per  ;ent  of  the 
food  supply  in  most  developli  ig  nations. 
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Insects  and  rats  also  consume  food  that 
could  nourish  hungry  humans.  An  em- 
phasis on  building  adequate  food  stor- 
age facilities  in  recipient  ntttions  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  for  his  leadership  in  this 
field.  His  bill  recognizes  the  great  need 
for  improved  market  development.  This 
amendment  clarifies  two  issues.  First,  it 
gives  the  control  over  this  program  solely 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  TTiIs  will 
minimize  jurisdictional  disputes.  Second, 
it  delineates  that  the  sole  support  for 
this  program  shall  come  from  title  I  sales. 
This  will  simplify  the  funding  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  amendment 
will  raise  the  mlnimimi  tonage  figure  set 
in  title  n  by  the  legislation  of  1975.  Be- 
cause programming  agencies  have  tended 
to  view  the  minimum  levels  as  a  target, 
rather  than  as  a  minimum,  I  urge  that 
we  increase  this  level  from  1.3  million 
metric  tons  to  1.6  million  metric  tons. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  calls 
for  100,000  tons  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  International  Emergency 
Reserve.  This  is  strictly  a  reserve  of  500,- 

000  metric  tons,  pledged  to  the  world  food 
program  and  made  available  for  emer- 
gency humanitarian  assistance.  Placing 
this  food  at  the  disposal  of  the  world 
food  program  should  not  be  seen  as  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  join 
the  world  food  reserve  program  devel- 
oped at  the  World  Food  Conference  in 
1974. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  we  should 
institute  phased  Increases  in  the  levels  of 
the  minimum  amoimts  of  title  II  dona- 
tions consistent  with  the  managerial 
abilities  of  both  government  and  volun- 
tary agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  three  amendments 

1  have  submitted  today  are  consistent 
with  the  original  aims  of  the  food  for 
peace  program — to  use  American  agri- 
cultural abundance  to  assist  developing 
nations — and  I  urge  their  adoption. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIART 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referrred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

W.  J.  Michael  Cody,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  w^tem  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  temi  of  4  years,  vice 
Thomas  P.  Turley  Jr.  resigning. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Thursday  March  24.  1977,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JOINT  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  APPEAL 
FOR  PEACE  IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  joint  St.  Pat- 


rick's Day  appeal  for  peace  in  northern 
Ireland,  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Mr.  O'Neill), 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  Gov.  Hugh 
L.  Carey  of  New  York,  and  myself,  may 
be  pointed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  today's  joint  statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  and  Dr.  Garret  Fitz- 
gerald, the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Ireland,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  text  of  yesterday's  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Fitzgerald  at  Georgetown 
University. 

I  commend  Dr.  Fitzgerald's  address  as 
an  important  and  informative  statement 
on  the  background  and  current  situa- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland,  and  I  join  many 
others  in  welcoming  this  extremely  able 
minister  of  the  Irish  Government  to  this 
country  on  his  St.  Patrick's  Day  visit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JorNT  St.  Patrick's  Day  Appeal  fob  Peace 
IN  Northern  Ireland,  March  17,  1977 
The  world  has  looked  with  Increasing  con- 
cern over  the  past  eight  years  on  the  con- 
tinuing tragedy  that  afflicts  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Each  of  us  has  tried  In 
the  past  to  use  our  good  offices  to  help  see 
that  the  underlying  Injustices  at  the  heart 
of  the  Northern  Ireland  tragedy  are  ended, 
so  that  a  Just  and  peaceful  settlement  may 
be  secured. 

It  Is  evident  to  us,  as  It  Is  to  concerned 
people  everywhere,  that  continued  violence 
cannot  assist  the  achievement  of  such  a  set- 
tlement, but  can  only  exacerbate  the  wounds 
that  divide  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 
We  therefore  Join  together  in  this  appeal, 
which  we  make  !n  a  spirit  of  compassion 
and  concern  for  the  suffering  people  In  the 
troubled  part  of  Ireland.  We  appeal  to  all 
those  organizations  engaged  In  violence  to 
renounce  their  campaigns  of  death  and  de- 
struction and  return  to  the  path  of  life  and 
peace.  And  we  appeal  as  well  to  our  fellow 
Americans  to  embrace  this  goal  of  peace,  and 
to  renounce  any  action  that  promotes  the 
current  violence  or  provides  support  or  en- 
couragement for  organizations  engaged  in 
violence. 

We  make  this  appeal  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
1977.  a  day  on  which  Irish  peoples  of  all 
traditions  everywhere  should  feel  proud  to 
rejoice  in  our  common  heritage,  and  a  year 
In  which  peace  should  come  at  last  to  North- 
ern Ireland. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 

Daniel   Patrick   Moynihan, 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Text  op  Joint  Statement  Issued  by  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Oarret  PrrzGERALD,  and  the  U-S.  Sec- 
retary OP  State,  Mb.  Cyrus  Vance,  Pol- 
lowing  Their  Meeting  on  the  Morning 
OP  March  17,  1977 

1.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  discussed  the  situa- 
tion m  Northern  Ireland  and  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  continued  violence  there. 

2.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ex- 
pressed appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  continued  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Admin- 
istration to  limit  support  for  violence  In 
Northern  Ireland  by  persons  mistakenly  mo- 
tivated In  the  United  States,  and  for  Its  wish 
to  ensure  that  legitimate  concern  for  human 
rights  Is  not  misused  by  those  who  support 
violence  as  a  means  to  political  ends  In 
Ireland. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  the 
longstanding    UJ3.    Oovernment    policy    of 
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non -involvement  in  the  Issue  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

4.  Both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  expressed  their 
commitment  to  the  statement  of  President 
Carter  made  on  October  28,  1976  which  op- 
posed violence  as  part  of  a  solution  to  the 
Irish  question  and  expressed  support  for 
negotiations  and  peaceful  means  for  finding 
a  Just  solution  Involving  the  two  communi- 
ties of  Northern  Ireland  and  which  would 
protect  human  rights. 

Text  of  Speech  Delivebed  at  Georgetown 
University  by  Dr.  Garret  Fitzgerald  on 
March   16.   1977 

When  I  travel  outside  Ireland  and  discuss 
the  problem  of  Northern  Ireland  with  people 
in  other  countries  I  am  always  struck  by 
the  different  prespectlve  from  which  this 
tragic  problem  Is  viewed  externally.  Outside 
Ireland,  it  seems  to  me.  the  Northern  Ireland 
crisis  Is,  perhaps  because  of  media  treat- 
ment, seen  primarily  as  one  of  violent  con- 
flict between  organizations  dedicated  to  de- 
struction and  murder.  The  political  asi)ect 
of  the  situation  Is  little  reported  and  little 
understood.  It  Is  the  IRA,  its  various  splin- 
ter organisations,  and  Protestant  para-mlU- 
tary  bodies  such  as  the  UDA  and  UVF,  as 
they  kill  and  destroy,  make  the  headlines, 
or  at  least  find  mention  In  the  media  of 
covmtries  outside  Ireland. 

To  many  people  In  the  world  the  confilct 
thi/s  may  seem  to  be  one  primarily  between 
these  bodies,  which.  In  some  way  are  seen 
by  much  of  world  public  opinion  as  repre- 
senting, or  at  any  rate  reflecting,  the  moods 
and  wishes  and  fears  of  the  two  different 
sections  of  the  population  of  Northern  Ire- 
land with  their  different  ethnic  origins. 

Of  course,  within  Ireland  as  outside  it,  the 
activities  of  these  organisations  make  many 
of  the  headlines.  No  one  living  in  Ireland 
North  or  South  could  fall  to  feel  over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent  of  meaningless 
violence  which  has  continued,  seemingly  un- 
endingly for  so  many  years,  and  which  from 
time  to  time  In  various  ways  has  overflowed 
from  the  North  to  the  Republic  and  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  scale  of  Its  Impact  may  best  be  seen 
and  may  best  be  grasped  by  an  American 
audience,  perhaps,  by  multiplying  the  con- 
sequences of  this  violence  In  terms  of  the 
population  difference  between  the  United 
States  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  United 
States  has  a  population  150  times  greater 
than  that  of  Northern  Ireland.  Thus  the 
death  roll  In  Northern  Ireland  If  It  were 
to  be  reproduced  on  an  American  scale  would 
have  Involved  over  200,000  deaths  and  2>4 
million  Injuries  over  a  period  of  less  than  8 
years.  Moreover  the  scale  of  damage  to  prop- 
erty, as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  of  Northern  Ireland  would  be  equiv- 
alent In  American  terms  to  something  like 
50  billion  dollars  a  year. 

At  the  same  time  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
violence,  which  puts  every  member  of  the 
community  at  risks.  Is  a  particularly  de- 
moralising feature.  We  are  not  dealing  here 
with  a  guerrilla  campaign  between  revolu- 
tionary or  para-mllitary  forces  and  the  Insti- 
tutional forces  of  law  and  order — this  type 
of  conflict  represents  only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion Indeed  of  the  violence  In  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  vast  majority  of  the  murders, 
especially  In  recent  years,  have  been  sec- 
tarian killings  In  which  Protestants  are 
murdered  by  the  IRA  simply  because  they 
are  Protestants,  and  therefore  presumed  to 
support  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  while 
Catholics  are  murdered  by  Protestant  para- 
military gangs  simply  because  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  opposed  to  this  union.  The 
shooting  down  of  ordinary  citizens  in  their 
homes  and  at  their  places  of  work,  or  their 
mass  murder  by  the  bombing  of  bars,  res- 
taurants, shops,  etc.  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  total  insecurity  for  the  entire  com- 
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munlty.  At  certain  times  the  IRA  campaign 
takes  marginally  different  forms — thus  at 
present  the  Provisional  IRA  are  concentrat- 
ing on  murdering  Protestant  business  men 
In  the  hope  that  In  this  way  they  may  dis- 
rupt the  economy  of  Northern  Ireland,  as 
they  have  failed  to  do  by  blowing  up 
property. 

This  violence  has  from  time  to  time  over- 
flowed Into  the  Republic  also.  Amongst  the 
crimes  committed  by  Provisional  IRA  ac- 
tivists In  the  Republic,  have  been  the  murder 
of  one  of  my  political  colleagues,  a  Protest- 
ant Senator,  who  happened  to  visit  the  home 
of  his  fiancee  at  a  time  when  a  Provincial 
IRA  gang  were  burning  down  the  house,  and 
throwing  the  family  Bible  Into  the  fire.  The 
family  happened  to  be  Protestants:  the  re- 
cent murder  of  a  member  of  the  police  force 
of  the  Republic  by  setting  a  booby  trap  In 
a  deserted  house,  then  phoning  the  police 
anonymously  to  make  sure  they  would  come 
to  the  house;  the  burning  down  of  cinemas 
In  the  centre  of  Dublin;  the  kidnapping  of 
the  Dutch  businessman,  Mr.  Herrema;  the 
murder  of  the  British  Ambassador  and  a 
girl  member  of  the  Northern  Ireland  office 
staff  and  hundreds  of  robberies  of  post  of- 
fices, banks  and  shops. 

These  facts  about  the  Provisional  IRA  and 
its  campaign  of  Indiscriminate  and  largely 
sectarian  violence  need  to  be  bluntly  stated 
and  cannot  be  glossed  over. 

The  acts  of  violence  undertaken  by  these 
organisations  do  not  however,  to  us  In  Ire- 
land, represent  the  key  to  the  Northern  Ire- 
land problem.  Indeed  by  their  campaign, 
which  has  disgusted  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Irish  people.  North  and  South,  they  have 
made  themselves  Irrelevant  to  the  real  prob- 
lem— the  political  problem.  They  are  of 
course  relevant  to  the  extent  that  their  vio- 
lence creates  tensions  within  the  Northern 
Ireland  community  which  make  political  ne- 
gotiations between  representative  groups  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  community  more  dif- 
ficult. But  they  are  relevant  only  In  this 
negative  sense,  thus  few  people  In  Ireland, 
North  or  South,  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  problem  of  Northern  Ireland  would  be 
resolved  by  some  kind  of  negotiation  Involv- 
ing these  violent  groups,  or  negotiation  be- 
tween them.  Even  their  negative  impact  on 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  political  solution 
Is  probably  far  from  decisive.  It  is  certainly 
arguable  that  a  much  more  potent  obstacle 
to  agreement  between  political  representa- 
tives of  the  two  sections  of  the  community 
has  been  the  Impact  of  extreme  Protestant 
politicians  whose  influence  has  been  a  power- 
ful barrier  to  conciliation  on  the  Loyalist 
side. 

To  understand  why  the  role  of  the  men  of 
violence  Is  seen  In  Ireland  as  not  being 
politically  crucial  it  Is  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  little  support  they  have  amongst 
the  people  In  either  section  of  the  commu- 
nity In  Northern  Ireland  or  In  the  Republic. 
This  Is  to  a  large  degree  measurable  In 
political  terms  because  during  the  period 
of  the  Northern  Ireland  crisis  since  1968 
many  elections  have  taken  place,  both  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  In  the  Republic,  which 
have  not  merely  been  completely  free  elec- 
tions, but  which  In  the  Republic  through- 
out this  period  and  in  Northern  Ireland  In 
the  latter  part  of  this  period,  have  been  car- 
ried out  according  to  a  proportional  repre- 
sentation S3^tem  which  provides  a  very  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  voting  pattern  in 
the  strengths  of  the  different  political  groups 
elected  to  office. 

It  Is  true  that  In  a  number  of  Instances 
the  extremists  have  not  put  forward  can- 
didates for  elections  because  of  their  con- 
sciousness of  their  political  weakness.  But 
all  the  extremist  groups  have  been  tested 
to  some  extent  on  some  occasions,  and  all 
have  failed  to  secure  even  the  most  minimal 
support. 

Thus,  Provisional  Sinn  Fein,  the  political 
party  of  the  Provisional  IRA,  put  forward 


candidates  In  half  the  constituencies  in  local 
government  elections  In  the  Republic  In 
1974  and  secured  1»4%  of  the  votes.  In 
Northern  Ireland  Provisional  Sinn  Fein  have 
not  put  forward  candidates  at  any  election. 
On  occasions  candidates  however,  have  gone 
forward  who  are  known  to  reflect  their  view- 
point and  in  no  proportional  representation 
election  have  any  of  these  been  elected  to  a 
provincial  body — ^Parliament,  Assembly  or 
Convention.  In  general  the  position  of  Pro- 
visional Sinn  Fein  with  regard  to  elections  In 
Northern  Ireland  has  been  one  of  advocating 
abstention  from  the  polls  and  It  Is  possible  to 
measure  approximately  the  amount  of  sup- 
port implied  6y  this  policy  by  seeing  the 
extent  to  which  the  voting  strength  of  the 
Nationalist  Catholic  section  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  tmder-represented  at  the  polls.  Such 
an  analysis  does  not  suggest  that  their  politi- 
cal support  has  run  to  more  than  about  five 
or  six  per  cent  at  any  period. 

So  far  so  the  Official  IRA  represented  by 
Official  Sinn  Fein  are  concerned,  they  have 
presented  candidates  both  In  the  Republic 
and  In  Northern  Ireland.  Like  the  Provisional 
Sinn  Fein  they  secured  li/j  %  of  the  votes  In 
the  local  elections  In  1974  In  the  Republic. 
In  Northern  Ireland  they  also  secured  a  some- 
what similar  small  percentage  In  local  elec- 
tions but  have  failed  on  any  occasion  to 
have  one  of  their  representatives  elected  to 
the  regional  Parliament.  Assembly  or  Com- 
ventlon. 

On  the  Protestant  side  some  of  the  para- 
military organisations  have  In  certain  elec- 
tions put  forward  candidates  for  election.  It 
has  been  rare  Indeed  for  any  of  these  cin- 
dldates  even  to  secure  as  many  as  1,000  votes 
in  constituencies  where  the  votes  run  Into 
tens  of  thosuands. 

Against  this  background  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  In  Ireland  Itself  these  bodies  are  re- 
garded as  having  little  political  significance, 
however  much  death  and  destruction  they 
can  wreak.  Therefore  the  political  discussion 
In  Ireland  turns  around  the  positions  of  the 
political  parties  In  Northern  Ireland  which 
actually  secure  the  support  of  the  electorate 
In  frequent  free  elections  that  have  taken 
place  there  during  this  period  of  crisis. 

These  political  parties  represent  the  two 
different  sections  of.  this  community,  which 
Is  divided  basically  OTr>thnlc  lines,  between 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Irish  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
and  the  descendants  of  the  17th  century 
colonists  who  came  there  from  England  and 
Scotland.  Unlike  all  the  earlier  colonists — 
and  Ireland  has  been  colonised  wholly  or 
partially  many  times  during  the  millennia — 
those  who  came  In  this  last  wave  of  colonisa- 
tion In  the  17th  century  faUed  to  assimilate 
with  the  indigenous  Inhabitants  because  of 
the  religious  division  that  had  arisen  through 
the  reformation  In  the  previous  century.  It 
was  the  lack  of  Intermarriage  between  the 
colonists  and  the  earlier  Inhabitants,  caused 
by  this  religious  division,  which  ensured  that 
each  of  these  two  groups  has  retained  Its  own 
sense  of  Indentlty  over  a  period  of  almost 
four  centuries. 

The  more  Immediate  roots  of  the  present 
problem  He,  however.  In  the  reactions  of 
British  governments  Immediately  before  and 
after  the  first  World  War  to  the  problem 
posed  by  the  Insistent  demand  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  for,  as  a  mini- 
mum, self-government  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  Home  Rule.  The  descendants  of 
the  post-reformation  colonists,  Protestant  by 
religion,  not  merely  In  North  East  Ireland, 
where  they  represented  a  local  matorlty,  but 
also  In  the  rest  of  the  island  where  their 
numbers  were  much  smaller,  feared  the  con- 
sequences of  finding  themselves  under  the 
control  of  a  Home  Rule  government  demo- 
cratically elected  by  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people,  Roman  Catholic  In  religion,  and.  It 
was  feared,  likely  to  feel  resentful  at  the 
centuries-long  domination  by  the  minority  of 
colonists. 
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Throughout    most    of    the 
Unionist  Protestant  minority  was 
Influence  the  ultimate  decision  to 
Rule,   but   in   the  North   East 
which  the  Protestant  Unionists 
the  Catholic  Nationalists  by  ove: 
situation  was  different.  The  thret  .t 
resistance  to  Home  Rule  by  this 
estant  majority  In  the  North 
the  resolution  of  successive 
ments  to  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
and  led  to  the  decision  In  1920 
Home  Rule  parliaments,  one  Ir 
East  and  one  In  the  remainder  of 

The  motivation  for  this  declslbn 
thing  which  historians  will  ever  tually 
to  Judge.  In  part  at  least  It  certalfily 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
Itlcans  to  take  on  such  a  powerfu 
mined   group   as   the   Protestant 
majority  In  the  North  East  corni  r 
land.  There  may  also,  however, 
further  consideration — the  app^ent 
ability  from  Britain's  point  of  vl^ 
Ing  that,  in  part  of  Ireland  at 
would  be  a  government  backed 
majority  strongly  loyal  to  the 
nectlon  and  securing  for  Brltali  i 
strategic  base  in  the  Island,  the 
of  which  might  be  expected  to 
due  course  from  Home  Riile  to 

Historians  will  also  have  to  Ju 
wisdom  of  this  decision  to  divid< 
this  way.  It  seems  to  me  unllkel  r 
will  conclude  that  the  decision 
was  wise  in  the  long-term 
land  or  perhaps.  Indeed,  even  of 

First,  so  far  as  Northern 
cemed  the  effect  of  the  decision 
a  dominant  and  controlling  poslf  on 
area  to  a  local  majority  which  still 
Ically  felt  Itself  to  be  a  minority 
as  a  whole,  fearful  of  the  new 
evolving  to  the  South  of  it,  and  fekrful 
nationalist  Catholic  minority  wltjiln 
frontiers.  This  fear-ridden  group 
to  hang  on  to  the  privileges  which 
estant  minority  bad  had  in  Irelar|d 
out  the  period  of  British  rule. 
creation  of  the  new  Northern  Ir^and 
Rule  area  by  taking  dlscrlmlnatoi  f 
against  the  artificially-created 
tlonallst  minority  within  this 
designed  to   ensure   that  wherevfer 
this  minority  would  not  gain  control 
local  administrations  where  they 
majority  and  to  discourage  them 
Ing   employment   within   Northern 
thus    minimising    the   danger   o: 
feared    term    demographic    shifi 
favour,  t>ased  on  the  higher  Cattiollc 
rate. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  social  psychological 
political  situation  of  Northern 
concerned,  the  solution,  a  partltioi  i 
the  worst  possible  result  especia  ly 
aln's  satisfaction  at  having,  as 
political     leaders    shcH't-slghtedl; 
found  a  solution  to  the  Irish  probl  >m 
cesslve  British  governments  to  abi  llcate 
pletely  their  responsibility  for  con 
discriminatory  actions  of  the  provincial 
ernments  formed  exclusively  by 
tlves  of  the  Protestant  Unionists. 

In  the  Republic,  too,  the  dlvUlon 
Island  In   1920  had   bad  effects. 
Home  Rule  status  of  this  larger 
Island  was  transformed  Into  Domlhion 
within  the  British  Commonweal  h 
(which  became  full  sovereign  infepend 
in  1931),  this  new  State  found 
an  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic 
tlon — the   Protestant   minority 
area  was  only  6%  at  that  time, 
effect  of  encouraging  successive  _ 
In  the  Republic  to  modify  some  of 
the  State  inherited  from  the  prev  ous 
of  British  rule  along  lines  compitible 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
on  certain  moral  issues,  and  led 
troductlon  of  a   new  Constitution 
which  also  bore  the  marks  of  Romin 
Influence. 
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At  the  same  time  the  new  State  sought  to 
repay  the  debt  It  owed  to  the  language  re- 
vival movement  of  the  early  years  of  the 
century  by  making  the  use  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage essential  for  school  examination  pur- 
poses and  for  entry  to  the  public  service. 
Thus  the  new  Irish  State  developed  along 
Catholic,  Gaelic  lines  which  tended  to  deepen 
the  divisions  that  already  existed  before  In- 
dependence between  North  and  South. 

Another  consequence  of  the  division  of  the 
Island  so  far  as  the  Republic  was  concerned 
was  that  the  Initial  incredulity  and  non- 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  Island  of 
Ireland  could  be  divided,  tiu-ned  gradually 
into  a  form  of  irrendentlsm  on  the  part  of 
the  new  State,  best  summed  up  In  the  phrase 
"give  us  back  our  lost  Six  Counties"  as  If 
these  six  counties  were  the  property  of  the 
other  twenty  six !  Even  though  this  view  was 
not  In  most  cases  held  with  much  passion 
or  strong  conviction,  nevertheless  It  exacer- 
bated relations  between  North  and  South 
and  Intensified  the  already  pre-existing  fears 
of  the  Northern  Protestant  Unionists. 

The  situation  created  by  the  division  of 
the  country  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Home  Rule  system  in  Northern  Ireland  was 
one  which  clearly  carried  with  it  ultimately 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The  Catho- 
lic Nationalist  minority  artificially  created 
within  Northern  Ireland  could  not  be  ex- 
pected Indefinitely  to  accept  total  exclusion 
from  power  at  the  level  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  late  19608  the  resent- 
ment of  this  minority  was  transformed  from 
a  sterile  antl-partltlonlsm  to  a  constructive 
demand  for  civil  rights  and  the  ending  of 
discrimination.  This  switch  In  the  whole  em- 
phasis of  the  policies  pursued  by  the  na- 
tionalist minority  in  Northern  Ireland  owed 
much  to  the  example  of  the  American  Civil 
Rights  movement  of  the  1960s. 

Because  this  new  movement  involved,  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  nationalist  minor- 
ity in  Northern  Ireland,  an  implied  accept- 
ance of  the  exlstance  of  Northern  Ireland,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  and  a  willingness  to 
participate  in  Its  institutions,  it  carried  with 
It  the  possibility  and  prospect  of  at  least  an 
Interim  solution  to  the  Irish  problem — had 
the  Protestant  Unionist  majority  had  the 
Imagination  to  grasp  the  opportunity  thvis 
offered.  Unfortnately  this  did  not  happen. 
The  shock  effect  of  seeing  the  system  of  safe- 
guards for  their  domination  through  dis- 
crimination, built  up  so  carefully  over  so 
many  decades,  destroyed  overnight  by  the 
reforms  imposed  by  the  British  government 
in  1969,  following  the  demands  of  the  Civil 
Rights  movement,  had  indeed  the  opposite 
effect  on  the  Protestant  Unionists.  To  them 
the  Civil  Rights  movement  appeared  not  as 
a  belated  acceptance  by  the  Catholic  na- 
tionalists of  the  Northern  Ireland  statelet, 
and  a  willingness  to  work  within  the  system 
there,  but  rather  as  a  threat  to  what  they 
had  come  to  accept  as  their  natural  right 
to  control  exclusively  and  indefinitely  the 
fortunes  of  this  area,  without  Interference 
from  the  sovereign  British  power,  and  with- 
out effective  resistance  from  the  Catholic  Na- 
tionalist minority. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  since 
the  Northern  crisis  started,  it  Is  this  psycho- 
logical attitude  of  the  Protestant  Unionist 
majority  which  has  posed  an  Insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  govern- 
ing Northern  Ireland.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, the  political  situation  has  evolved  fa- 
vourably, and  several  other  major  obstacles 
to  a  solution  have  removed  themselves. 

Thus,  quite  apart  from  the  highly  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
nationalist  minority  within  Northern  Ire- 
land, a  change  also  occurred  during  the  early 
1970s  in  the  attitude  of  politicians  and  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  Republic.  The  unthinking 
uredentlsm  of  many  decades  in  this  part  of 
IJ-eland  has  been  displaced  by  a  new,  more 
Teallstic,  and  more  generous  approach,  in- 
volving a  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of 
securing  a  reunification  of  Ireland  by  any 


other  means  than  the  free  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

This  change  in  attitudes  in  the  Republic 
is  Important  because  it  has  effectively  re- 
moved one  of  the  major  psychological  prob- 
lems of  the  Northern  Protestant  majority — 
the  fear  that  the  larger  and  more  heavily 
populated  Southern  Irish  State  would  in 
some  way  and  at  some  point  seek  to  impose 
and  succeed  In  Imposing,  reunification, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Protestant  majority 
In  Northern  Ireland. 

Yet  another  obstacle  to  a  solution  disap- 
peared around  the  same  time,  as  British  poli- 
ticians and  British  public  opinion,  faced 
with  the  intractable  character  of  the  political 
problems  of  Northern  Ireland,  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  retaining  control  of  this  area 
brought  more  problems  in  Its  wake  than  it 
did  advantages.  In  a  nuclear  age  the  pre- 
sumed strategic  advantage  of  bases  in  the 
area  was  in  any  event  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  burden  imposed  on  Britain,  both  finan- 
cially and  strategically  in  terms  of  the  need 
to  transfer  troons  from  Germany  to  North- 
ern Ireland,  thus  weakening  the  United 
Kingdom's  participation  in  NATO,  has  created 
a  completely  different  situation,  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  British  politicians  and  Brit- 
ish public  opinion  have  lost  all  interest  in 
remaining  In  Northern  Ireland  save  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  period  necessary  to  find  an 
honourable  solution  and  one  that  will  not 
leave  behind  chaos  and  civil  war  in  an  Island 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  their  shores. 

While  there  remain  thofc  in  Ireland  who 
do  not  yet  recognise  this  fundamental  change 
in  British  attitudes,  and  who  still  see  the 
Northern  Ireland  problem  in  simplistic  terms 
as  being  merely  a  question  of  getting  Brit- 
ish out  of  the  part  of  Ireland  over  which  it 
still  exercises  sovereignty,  this  view  no  longer 
commands  general  support;  both  In  Northern 
Ireland  and  in  the  Republic  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  recognise  that  the  real  prob- 
lem Is  rather  the  relationship  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  community  In  Northern 
Ireland,  whose  mutual  fears  of  each  other  are 
such  that,  given  the  existence  of  para-mili- 
tary bodies  on  both  sides,  the  premature 
withdrawal  of  the  British  presence  could 
precipitate  a  real  civil  war. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  said  that 
there  Is  a  school  of  thought  that  despairs  of 
a  solution  being  found  by  political  means  in 
the  foreseeable  future  and  that  is  prepared. 
If  not  to  risk  the  consequences  of  an  actual 
British  withdrawal,  at  least  to  take  a  chance 
on  a  declaration  by  Britain  of  an  Intent  to 
withdraw  at  some  future  time.  However,  given 
the  danger  that  even  such  a  long-term  dec- 
laration of  Intent  could  precipitate  a  major 
crisis,  by  tempting  extremists  on  both  sides 
to  move  In  rapidly  to  fill  the  potential  vac- 
uum that  would  be  created  by  such  a  Brit- 
ish declaration,  this  idea  is  firmly  rejected 
by  the  Irish  Government,  whose  first  and 
compelling  concern  must  be  the  avoidance 
of  the  danger  of  a  drastic  intensification  of 
violence  in  the  North,  where  the  very  survival 
of  the  Isolated  Catholic  Nationalist  minority 
who  live  in  so-called  "ghetto  areas"  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  province  would  be  In 
danger. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
Nationalist  minority  In  Northern  Ireland,  of 
the  new  perception  of  the  problem  In  the 
Republic,  and  of  the — somewhat  belated — 
British  recognition  that  they  no  longer  have 
an  Interest  In  maintaining  a  presence  on 
Irish  soil. 

Thus  the  last  seven  years  have  seen  major 
changes  taken  place  In  a  number  of  the 
elements  of  the  Northern  Ireland  problem  so 
that  the  previously  numerous  and  In  com- 
bination apparently  Insoluble  political  dif- 
ficulties have  now  been  reduced  to  one  sin- 
gle Issue — the  willingness  of  the  Protestant 
Unionist  majority  to  share  power  with 
elected  representatives  of  the  Catholic  na- 
tionalist minority,  who  are  willing  to  Join 
in   the   government   and   administration  of 
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the  province,  and  to  work  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Protestant  Unionist  majority  to 
put  down  violence  emanating  from  both  ex- 
treme— and  who  are  also  willing  to  agree 
that  the  question  of  the  reunification  of 
Ireland  be  left  to  be  determined  In  the  fu- 
ture by  a- majority  decision  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

Given  that  In  any  such  power-sharing 
government  or  administration  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  Protestant  unionists 
would  be  entitled  on  a  proportional  basis 
to  65-70%  of  the  seats  In  government.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  understand  why  this 
Issue  should  be,  or  have  become,  the  flnal 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  political 
solution  to  the  Northern  Ireland  problem. 
To  a  certain  extent  at  least  this  dUBculty 
has  arisen  becaiise  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
difficult  process  of  mental  readjustment  to 
the  ending  of  the  period  of  Protestant 
Unionist  domination,  which  has  led  to  the 
break  up  of  the  Unionist  party  monolith 
Into  half  a  dozen  political  parties,  a  num- 
ber of  these  new  parties  have  fought  to  re- 
tain the  support  of  the  Protestant  Unionist 
electorate  by  making  this  Issue  of  power- 
sharing  a  crucial  question — In  other  words 
by  getting  on  a  political  hook  on  this  issue. 

But  the  fact  that  this  has  happened  Is 
Itself  a  reflection  of  the  depth  of  the  fears 
and  misunderstandings  that  exist  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  commimlty  In  North- 
em  Ireland.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Protes- 
tant Unionist  electorate.  In  its  fear  for  the 
survival  of  the  identity  of  this  section  of 
the  community,  makes  few  or  no  distinc- 
tions between  the  tiny  minority  of  IRA  sup- 
porters on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholic  nationalist  community 
who  support  the  constitutional  SDLP  party 
which  Is  opposed  to  violence,  and  Is  willing 
to  work  within  the  existing  system  on  a 
power-sharing  basis  until  such  time  as  a 
majority  in  Northern  Ireland  agree  to  politi- 
cal reunlflcatlon  of  the  island. 

These  fears  are  easily  played  upon  by  the 
more  extremist  of  Protestant  TTnlnnlst  poli- 
ticians. And  the  less  extreme  political  lead- 
ers on  the  Protestant  Unionist  side  clearly 
fear  that  any  compromise  on  what  has  been 
elevated  into  the  crucial  issue — viz.  power- 
sharing  In  government — will  play  Into  the 
hands  of  Paisley,  and  will  lead  to  their  being 
discredited  with  the  electorate,  as  other 
Unionist  politicians  have  been  discredited 
in  the  recent  past  when  they  have  agreed 
to  compromise  on  the  power-sharing  issue. 

Another  reason  why  the  question  of  power- 
sharing  has  not  yet  been  faced  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  Unionist  majority  is  that 
while  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  and  Opposition  since  1972  that 
devolved  provincial  government  will  be  re- 
stored only  on  a  power-sharing  basis,  during 
a  signlflcant  part  of  this  period — in  partic- 
ular between  1974  and  1976 — this  policy  was 
not  always  clearly  enunciated  by  British 
political  leaders.  Fearful  of  alienating  Union- 
ist opinion  by  too  aggressive  statement  of 
this  policy,  both  the  British  Government  and 
Opposition  at  various  periods  during  this 
2-year  period  have  weakened  their  impact 
upon  Unionist  opinion  by  seeming  to  water 
it  down  or  to  play  It  down. 

However,  since  last  Autumn  there  has  been 
a  clear  recognition  in  British  political  cir- 
cles of  the  counter-productive  character  of 
this  trend  towards  a  watering  down  or  play- 
ing down  of  the  power-sharing  issue  and  a 
very  positive  re-statement  of  British  policy, 
both  by  the  Goverrunent  and  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, has  in  recent  months  reconcentrated 
attention  on  this  question  of  power-sharing 
and  has  faced  the  Protestant  Unionist  ma- 
jority more  clearly  than  for  several  years 
past  with  the  need  to  redeflne  in  some  way 
their  policy  on  this  issue,  if  they  are  to  se- 
cure, as  the  vast  majority  of  them  clearly 
wish  to  secure,  a  restoration  of  devolved  pro- 
vincial self-government.  In  this  situation 
there  exists  some  possibility  of  political 
movement,   although   past  disappointments 


in  this  respect  have  been  so  numerous  that 
most  people  continue  to  regard  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  early  political  solution  with  con- 
siderable scepticism. 

In  the  meantime  the  problem  facing  poli- 
ticians In  Northern  Ireland  Is  that  of  main- 
taining their  role  In  society  over  a  prolonged 
period  during  which  they  have  no  formal 
functions  to  perform.  These  politicians  were 
elected  less  than  two  years  ago  to  a  Con- 
vention, designed  to  seek  a  political  solu- 
tion; but  they  failed  to  agree,  and  this 
Convention  was  dissolved  by  the  British 
Government.  The  facilities  available  to  the 
politicians  In  the  form  of  the  Parliament 
building  at  Stormont,  near  Belfast,  were  then 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  even  the  function 
of  representing  local  constituency  interests 
ceased  to  be  recognized  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  British  tactics,  which  many  regard 
as  seriously  mistaken,  have  created  severe 
problems  for  the  politicians  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, who  need  above  all  to  have  a  positive 
role  to  play  during  the  period  while  opinion 
evolves  towards  agreement  on  some  kind  of 
solution  to  the  power-sharing  problem.  There 
is  a  real  danger  that  the  political  system  in 
Northern  Ireland  could  disintegrate  If  left 
too  long  In  this  state  of  Umbo,  and  there 
Is  therefore — quite  apart  from  the  urgency 
Imposed  by  the  continuing  campaign  of  vio- 
lence— a  very  real  need  for  early  progress 
along  this  road. 


CONCORDE  LANDING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
rather  childish  attitude  of  New  York 
relative  to  the  Concorde  landing  at  the 
JFK  Airport  or  not,  has  gone  far  enough, 
in  my  opinion.  No  one  can  object  to  the 
attitude  that  is  growing  in  Prance  and 
England  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  this 
attitude  against  the  world's  most  modern 
airliner,  which  is  not  made  in  America, 
then  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for 
them  to  take  this  same  attitude  against 
our  jets  landing  in  their  country.  The 
Concorde  has  been  landing  at  Dulles 
Airport  for  many  months  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  moved  away  or  raised  any 
unusual  objections.  I  would  hope  that 
New  York  would  agree  to  having  this  air- 
liner land  at  its  airport.  I  am  sure  that 
those  people  who,  for  some  reasons 
known  only  to  themselves,  like  to  build 
homes  near  busy  airports,  would  get  used 
to  the  noise  of  the  Concorde  in  short 
order  and  the  United  States  could  join 
those  forward-looking  countries  which 
are  not  afraid  of  improvements  in  trans- 
portation. Mr.  Robert  Hotz  has  written 
an  editorial  entitled  "New  York's  Con- 
corde Stall,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York's  Concorde  Stall 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  political  authorities  of  New  York  hu-e 
no  valid  reason  for  banning  Concorde 
operations  from  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport,  so  they  are  conducting  an 
obfuscating  bureaucratic  delaying  action 
that  is  typical  of  that  bankrupt  municipality. 
The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  originally  promised  a  Concorde  deci- 
sion on  Dec.  10  based  on  the  six-month  test 
operations  at  Washington's  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport. 

British  Airways  and  Air  France  Concordes 
have  been  operating  to  Dulles  for  nine 
months.  During  this  period,  about  27,000 
fare-paying  passengers  have  flown  the 
Atlantic   In   half    the   normal   subsonic   jet 


schedule  on  about  380  flights.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  has  monitored 
noises  and  environmental  effects  and  made 
the  data  available  publicly.  The  Concorde 
has  been  flying  over  the  states  of  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  without  a  smidgen 
of  sonic  boom. 

Its  airport  vicinity  noise  Is  about  the  same 
as  the  early-vintage  707  and  DC-8  but 
vanishes  quicker  because  of  a  faster  climb 
to  altitude.  Both  Washington  newspapers, 
the  Post  and  Star,  which  were  violently  anti- 
Concorde  before  It  arrived  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  recently  have  urged  New  York  to 
permit  a  similar  Concorde  test  period.  Even 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  mouthed  some 
of  the  now-outdated  environmental  cliches 
during  his  presidential  campaign,  is  now 
finding  that  New  York's  unreasoning  in- 
transigence is  about  to  cavise  him  some 
severe  international  headaches  with  Britain 
and  France  and  Is  backing  off  his  earlier 
opposition  to  supersonic  flight. 

In  Britain,  where  anti-Concorde  hysteria 
was  even  worse  than  in  New  York,  a  year  of 
actual  operations  has  dissolved  all  of  the 
myths  its  opponents  propagated  before  any 
facts  were  available.  The  resident  of  greater 
London  and  greater  Paris,  as  well  as  Wash- 
ington, has  been  living  with  Concorde  with- 
out any  of  the  direct  consequences  ranging 
from  skin  cancer  to  shattered  windows 
prophesied  by  the  anti-Concorde  witch  doc- 
tors. Dallas  Is  preparing  to  receive  the  Con- 
corde to  provide  the  fastest  possible  linlE 
for  its  burgeoning  business  community  with 
Europe. 

There  were  three  principal  bugaboos  raised 
about  the  Concorde  and  all  supersonic  flight 
operations  before  Concorde  went  into  trans- 
atlantic service.  They  were : 

SONIC    BOOM 

Even  the  most  hysterical  of  the  boom  bom- 
basts must  now  concede  that  nobody  within 
acoustical  range  of  any  Concorde  terminal 
has  ever  heard  a  sonic  boom  from  Concorde. 
However,  the  New  York  Times  is  still  shrilling 
that  Concorde's  "vibrations  tilt  paintings  on 
the  wall  and  rattle  dishes  on  the  shelves." 
We  challenge  the  Times  to  produce  one  au- 
thenic  incident  where  Concorde's  "vibra- 
tions" tilted  a  single  painting  or  rattled  a 
single  dish.  In  actual  liistrumented  tests 
along  the  west  coast  of  England  during  early 
Concorde  flight  testing.  It  was  determined 
that  Concorde's  hlgh-altltude  cruise  over- 
pressures had  less  effect  on  the  ancient  ca- 
thedrals than  the  mighty  organs  that  boomed 
in  their  Interior  every  Sunday. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   POLLUTION 

The  U.S.  government  has  spent  $23  million 
to  study  the  effect  of  supersonic  flight  on  the 
environment  and  concluded  its  effects,  If  any, 
were  negligible.  The  whole  mythology  of  the 
supersonic  environmental  pollution  of  which 
President  Jimmy  Carter  was  a  gullible  victim 
has  evaporated  in  the  face  of  scientlflc  study. 

AIRPORT     NOISE 

This  is  the  only  problem  on  which  Con- 
corde critics  can  still  make  an  argiiment,  if 
not  a  case.  Concorde  Is  about  as  noisy  as  ear- 
lier U.S.  Jets  that  have  been  operating  out  of 
JFK  for  almost  20  years  without  any  serloiu 
attempt  to  ban  them.  It  is  noiser  than  later 
model  transports  equipped  with  high  bypass 
ratio  fan  engines.  However,  Concorde's  noise 
pattern  does  not  spread  as  far  into  the  sur- 
rounding community  as  the  subsonic  Jets' 
because  of  its  more  rapid  rate  of  climb.  Aside 
from  all  the  engineering-legalistic  gobbledy- 
gook  of  the  noise  measuring  profession,  Con- 
corde flights  in  and  out  of  JFK  would  hardly 
be  perceptible  to  the  surrounding  community 
against  the  current  noise  level  background. 
We  sympathize  with  the  annoyance  of  people 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  picked  homes  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  a  Jet  airport,  but 
trying  to  crucify  Concorde  will  not  solve 
their  problems. 

The  16-month  test  period  for  Concorde 
operations   In  the   U.S.   origlnaUy   Included 
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New  York  as  well  as  Washington 
Port  Authority,  Intimidated  by 
thunderers.  has  steadfastly  refiised 
any  factual  testing.  Instead  It 
sloned  two  professors  to  write 
theoretical  effects  of  Concorde 
New  York.  It  Is  obvious  that 
thorlty  does  not  want  to  face  fatts 
to  search  for  theories  that 
delays. 

New  York  City  has  been  tryljig 
the  dry  rot  that  has  been 
preeminence  as   the  commercHil 
this  nation.  At  the  heart  of 
Its  viability  as  a  communlcatloiis 
traffic  at  JFK  has  been  declinln  ; 
five  years  as  seasoned  travelers 
New  York.  A  high  percentage 
passengers  using  Dulles  Is  slpioned 
New  York  by  special  connections . 
the  hinterland  are  now  funnelli  g 
to  make  Concorde  connections 
Ing  the  traditional  path  to  New 
the  heavy  subsonic  transatlanl|lc 
The  New  York  Chamber  of 
labor  unions  recognize  the 
Concorde  ban  would  accelerate 
ful  of  cynical  politicians  who  ar( 
stltuents  by  fighting  the  mythfjal 
dragon  and  a  few  thousand 
airport  vicinity  residents  are  tiding 
back  progress  In  much  the 
people  who  lay  down  on  the 
tracks  more  than  a  century  ago 

The    British    and     French 
should  Ignore  the  Port  Authority 
tactics  and  press  immediately 
Federal  Courts.  Concorde 
to  land  In  New  York,  and  the 
pens,  the  sooner  the  clouds  of 
that  now  hang  over  Long  Island 
pate. 
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UNITED  JEWISH  AP  >EAL 
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Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr. 
s3magogues  and  temples 
country,  America's  Jews  will 
Sabbath,  Saturday,  March 
honoring  the  work  of  the 
Appeal.  It  is  the  Nation's 
raising  organization  and,  in 
history,  has  enabled  literally 
men,  women,  and  children 
of  renewed  dignity  and 
the  United  States  and 
need  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
important  ttiat  all  Americans 
ognition  of  the  outstanding 
organization  and  in 
the  depth  of  humanitarian 
that   exists   within   Jewish 
religion. 

Centuries  ago,  the  sage 
asked: 

If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  Is 
am  only  for  myself,  what  am  I' 
when? 
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heart  not 
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ourselves? 
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must  the 

m  attitude 
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These  questions  speak  to 
only  of  the  Jewish  ethos  but 
dilemma  of  all  mankind, 
act  on  our  behalf  if  not  we 
How  can  we  limit  our 
only  the  narrow  parameters  _ 
lives?  And  how  much  longer- 
world  wait  until  It  develops 
of  conscience  and  justice  towatrd 
kind? 

The  world  was  willing  to 
1940s.  It  was  willing  to  ignore 
vivors  of  the  holocaust,  the 
the  millions  killed  and  the 
destroyed.  In  spite  of  their 
outrage,   America's   Jews — tllrough 
work  of  the  Joint  Distributioji 
tee,  which  is  funded  by  the 
out    the    concentratton    anc 
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persons  camps — brought  homeless  and 
stateless  Jews  to  Israel — and  helped  to 
rebuild  the  shattered  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  Europe. 

The  world  has  beeen  willing  to  wait 
while  anti-Semitism  has  manifested  it- 
self in  every  generation — but,  through 
the  efforts  of  America's  Jewry  and  the 
work  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  funds 
have  been  raised  to  bring  hostages  from 
lands  of  oppression  to  lives  of  freedom 
in  Israel  and  to  house,  educate  and  train 
them  for  jobs  there  so  that  they  can  be- 
gin new  lives  in  a  nation  committed  to 
democratic  values. 

The  world  has  been  willing  to  wait 
imtil  the  Soviet  Union,  in  flagrant  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  man,  has  tried  to 
suppress  the  freedom  movement  among 
Jews  and  other  dissidents.  Through  the 
principled  example  of  America's  Jewish 
community,  we  in  government  have  been 
reminded  of  our  obligation  to  continue 
our  support  of  this  struggle  for  human 
rights.  And  it  is  through  the  work  of 
the  UJA  that  funds  are  provided  to  the 
Jewish  agency  in  Israel  and  to  the  United 
Hias  Service  and  NY  ANA  in  the  United 
States,  to  help  resettle  these  freedom 
fighters. 

There  is  an  active  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Fund  within  most  of  our 
own  communities.  These  Jewish  philan- 
thropies provide  for  far  more  than  the 
Jewish  community  and  reach  out  to 
many  members  of  the  total  American 
community. 

The  roots  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  deeply  meaningful  as  a  standard  of 
morality  and  conscience  throughout  the 
American  experience.  It  is  Important  for 
us  to  recognize,  as  well,  that  the  people 
of  the  Old  Testament  continue  to  derive 
from  their  religion  the  source  of  their 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


1984:  A  MORE  HOPEFUL  VIEW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
Sunday's  Boston  Globe,  an  article  by  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson 
appeared.  It  is  a  thought-provoking 
piece  from  a  man  who  was  at  the  very 
center  of  the  efforts  to  undo  the  coverup 
that  was  so  widespread  during  the 
Watergate  scandal. 

Mr.  Richardson's  basic  premise  is  that, 
having  come  through  Watergate,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  investigation  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
exposing  the  whole  pattern  of  abuses  by 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI,  the  United  States 
is  moving  away  from  George  Orwell's 
version  of  big  brother  which  that  author 
so  chillingly  foretold  In  his  book,  "1984." 

Writes  Mr.  Richardson: 

One  could  have  constructed  a  case  In  1972 
or  1974  that  we  were  likely  to  meet  Orwell's 
timetable.  But,  today,  only  a  few  years  later, 
I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  quite  the  con- 
trary situation  exists,  that  In  fact  the  wave 
of  1984-type  activity  has  crested  and  that 
we  are  farther  In  a  symbolic  sense  from  the 
evils  of  1984  than  we  were  In  1964  or  1974. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Richardson  outlines 
the  background,  including  the  cold  war 
and  the  anti-Commimist  hysteria  of  the 
1950's,  that  led  up  to  Watergate  and  the 
abusive  practices  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  Intelligence  services.  He  then 
makes  the  telling  point  that — 


It  Is  Ironic  that  In  our  efforts  to  combat 
the  underpinnings  of  1984  In  Stalinist  Rus- 
sia, we  moved  down  the  road  to  1984  at  home. 

I  commend  this  article  to  a  wider 
readership,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  13,  1977) 

1984  Is  Not  Fab  Off,  But  Orwell's  World 

Is  Now  Behind  Us 

(By  Elliot  Richardson) 

(Three  decades  ago,  George  Orwell  pub- 
lished •■1984,"  a  literary  classic  describing  a 
future  world  in  which  individual  thought 
and  action  are  submerged  by  an  all-encom- 
passing state. 

(How  near  are  we  to  that  world?  Focus 
asked  Elliot  Richardson,  who  has  held  a  wide 
variety  of  high  government  Jobs  and  is  now 
U.S.  ambassador  to  The  Law  of  The  Sea 
Conference,  to  give  his  views.) 

As  we  move  ever  closer  to  the  year  1984, 
the  temptation  to  examine  our  society  in 
light  of  George  Orwell's  warnings  becomes 
irresistible. 

The  world  of  telescreen,  doublethink,  and 
the  Thought  Police  portrayed  in  "1984"  has 
become  more  than  literary  fiction.  Indeed,  It 
has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  American 
political  thought  in  the  Cold  War  era. 

The  realization  has  slowly  dawned  on  the 
so-call  "free  world"  that  impersonal  forces 
and  strong  central  governments  are  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Nor  have  our  concerns  been  mollified  by 
events  of  the  early  1970s. 

Watergate  presented  the  spectacle  of  top 
officials  in  our  freely  elected  government 
blithely  conspiring  to  violate  the  law  and 
obstruct  Justice  In  the  name  of  national 
security  and  executive  privilege  but  in  the 
fact  of  political  opportunity  and  self-protec- 
tion. 

Wiretapping  telephone  conversations,  bug- 
ging what  participants  thought  were  private 
discussions,  breaking  into  the  offices  of  op- 
ponents and  third  parties,  using  instruments 
of  legitimate  government  action  as  weapons 
to  punish  political  enemies,  playing  campaign 
dirty  tricks,  fabricating  and  perpetuating  an 
elaborate  cover-up — surely  these  seemed  to 
add  up  to  a  long  step  toward  "1984."  Even 
the  President's  spokesman  seemed  to  be  prac- 
ticing newspeak  when  he  described  past 
statements  as  "Inoperative." 

But  the  advent  of  "l984"-type  activity  be- 
gan long  before  Watergate  and  can  be  seen 
In  retrospect  as  a  response  to  International 
Cold  War  politics. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  and  the 
partitioning  of  Europe,  tensions  were  higher 
than  many  yoimger  Americans  today  can  ap- 
preciate. The  Berlin  Wall,  the  Korean  War, 
and  the  strident  anti-Communism  of  the 
1950s  Identified  with  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  com- 
bined to  make  the  Cold  War  seem  as  menac- 
ing as  a  hot  war  and  to  require  a  similar  de- 
gree of  response. 

These  perceptions  led  to  governmental  ac- 
tions and  attitudes  which,  from  today's  per- 
spective cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Security  became  an  obsession  In  the  emo- 
tion-charged atmosphere  of  the  late  1940s 
and  1950s,  when  many  Americans  had  sur- 
vived the  second  world  war  In  their  lifetimes 
and  feared  that  a  third  was  not  far  off. 

Even  casual  affiliations  of  20  years  past 
were  liable  to  prompt  an  investigation  and 
charges  of  subversion.  If  the  growing  intelli- 
gence establishment  committed  excesses  from 
time  to  time  In  the  course  of  Its  mission,  well, 
this  was  "war"  and  the  end  Justified  the 
means. 

While  these  forces  colored  the  attitude  of 
the  general  public,  they  particularly  influ- 
enced those  who  worked  In  government  with 
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the  charge  of  protecting  us  from  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

At  the  same  time,  we  witnessed  an  accel- 
eration of  the  historical  trend  toward  con- 
centration of  power  within  the  White  House, 
a  trend  aided  by  a  passive  Congress.  There 
graduaUy  developed  what  Arthur  Schlesinger 
has  called  the  "Imperial  Presidency,"  which 
encouraged  Presidents  to  regard  themselves 
as  embodying  the  law  and  to  regard  those 
who  opposed  theli-  policies  as  obstructing  the 
national  Interest. 

In  this  "us-agalnst-them"  environment, 
many  leaders  acquired  an  enemy-oriented 
mentality.  Just  as  the  Communists  were  en- 
emies of  the  United  States,  so  too  were  other 
Americans  who  held  differing  political  views. 
This  attitude  surfaced  in  concrete  form  years 
later  In  the  so-called  White  House  "enemies 
list." 

A  blue-ribbon  group  headed  by  former  Vice 
President  Nelson  Rockefeller  found  evidence 
of  the  following  activities  by  the  CIA  (Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency) ,  whose  legal  charter 
precludes  It  from  "police,  subpoena,  law  en- 
forcement i>owers,  or  Internal  security  func- 
tions." 

Operation  CHAOS,  operating  between  1967 
and  1974,  catalog^ued  information  on  the 
domestic  activities  of  American  citizens,  ex- 
ceeding the  CIA's  statutory  authority.  The 
Office  of  Security  infiltrated  dissident  orga- 
nizations and  followed  US  citizens  in  a  man- 
ner the  Rockefeller  group  termed  "unrea- 
sonable." 

CIA  investigations  violated  constitutional 
rights  of  privacy.  The  report  found  the  do- 
mestic use  of  32  wiretaps,  32  Instances  of  bug- 
ging, and  12  break-ins,  none  conducted  under 
a  Judicial  warrant  and  only  one  with  written 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General.  Starting  in 
the  early  1950s  the  CIA  Illegally  Intercepted 
mall. 

Under  a  test  program,  the  drug  LSD  was 
given  by  the  CIA  to  persons  unaware  they 
were  being  tested,  a  clearly  Illegal  activity. 

A  Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence  con- 
firmed these  findings  and  developed  similar 
material  on  the  FBI  (Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation), which  between  1956  and  1971 
operated  a  counter-intelligence  program 
(Colntelpro)  to  disrupt  target  groups  on 
both  the  right  and  left  ends  of  the  American 
political  spectrum. 

What  began  as  a  vehicle  to  gather  mate- 
rial against  the  Communist  Party  led  even- 
tually to  2370  separate  acts  of  counter- 
intelligence and  disruption  against  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
CORE  (Congress  of  Racial  Equality),  and 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

While  many  of  the  Colntelpro  activities 
were  legal  and  perhaps  proper,  the  program 
Included  the  leaking  of  confidential  material 
to  the  press,  the  forging  of  papers  and  In- 
filtration by  agents  Into  target  groups. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities  staff  report  noted  that  for- 
mer FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  com- 
plied with  Improper  requests  from  Presidents 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  John  Kennedy,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  Richard  Nixon.  Involved  were 
telephone  taps  on  aides  and  press,  building 
FBI  files  on  critics,  and  the  assignment  of 
agents  to  gather  political  intelligence  at  a 
national  party  convention. 

Thus,  the  same  mentality  that  saw  the 
ends  Justfylng  the  means  In  Cold  War  terms, 
that  misused  the  Intelligence  system,  later 
saw  Justification  for  using  similar  tactics  to 
halt  domestic  dissent. 

It  is  ironic  that  In  our  efforts  to  combat 
the  underpinnings  of  1984  In  Stalinist  Rus- 
sia, we  moved  down  the  road  to  1984  at  home. 
One  could  have  constructed  a  case  in  1972 
or  1974  that  we  were  likely  to  meet  Orwell's 
timetable.  But.  today,  only  a  few  years  later, 
I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  quite  the  con- 
trary situation  exists,  that  in  fact  the  wave 
of  1984-type  activity  has  crested  and  that  we 


are  farther  In  a  symbolic  sense  from  the  evils 
of  1984  than  we  were  In  1964  or  1974. 

The  pendulum  has  been  swinging  In  the 
other  direction,  and  unless  I  miss  my  guess. 
It  still  has  a  way  to  swing. 

There  are  several  explanations  for  this 
swing,  but  I  think  It  can  largely  be  explained 
by  citing  only  two.  First,  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  the  American  people  simply  reacted  to 
the  frightening  glimpse  of  the  abuse  of  pow- 
er to  which  they  were  exposed.  What  they 
saw  terrified  them,  and  the  prevloiis  warn- 
ings of  people  like  Orwell  played  some  part 
in  this  reaction. 

But  the  degree  of  public  response  Is  better 
explained  by  the  second  argument,  namely 
the  environment  In  which  these  exposures 
were  made. 

In  recent  years  the  American  people  have 
witnessed  a  steady  growth.  In  the  centraliza- 
tion, pervasiveness,  and  intrusiveness  of  gov- 
ernmental power.  These  disclosures  not  only 
revealed  a  kind  and  degree  of  activity  we 
hadn't  known  existed  but  came  at  a  time 
when  sensitivity  to  the  pervasiveness  and 
intrusiveness  of  modern-day  government  was 
at  a  high  point. 

For  the  very  reason  that  government  today 
Is  so  very  much  Involved  in  our  lives,  we 
recognize  that  our  vulnerability  to  the  abuse 
of  governmental  power  has  increased. 

Fortunately,  the  disclosure  of  these  abuses 
triggered  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  over- 
sight activities  by  the  Congress  and  stimu- 
lated a  wave  of  hard-hitting  Investigative 
reporting  by  the  media. 

These  activities  not  only  spurred  on  the 
Investigations  but  heightened  public  aware- 
ness and  concern,  making  similar  abuses  of 
power  at  some  future  time  less  likely  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Had  Watergate  never  happened,  we  almost 
certainly  would  still  be  heading  In  Orwell's 
predicted  direction  today.  As  it  was,  the  evils 
surfaced  while  there  was  still  time  to  correct 
them. 

But  even  if  we  have  succeeded  for  the  pres- 
ent in  halting  the  kind  of  overt  totalitarian 
activity  conceived  by  Orwell  In  "1984,"  we 
must  still  combat  the  forces  which,  while 
not  threatening  us  in  such  an  obvious  way, 
nonetheless  pose  dangers  of  equal  signifi- 
cance. 

Left  unchecked,  such  mutually  reinforcing 
trends  as  urbanization,  a  bigger  and  more 
remote  government,  and  ever  faster  tech- 
nological change  could  eventually  destroy 
our  capacity  for  self-government  as  well  as 
the  human  dignity  and  freedom  which  are  its 
chief  end. 

And  yet  it  Is  always  a  mistake  to  extrapo- 
late the  trends  of  the  present  without  allow- 
ing for  the  dynamic  Interplay  of  counter 
forces.  Orwell's  frightening  glimpse  into  the 
future  and  the  subsequent  events  that 
seemed  to  confirm  his  prediction  evoked 
forces  which  served  actually  to  make  his 
warning  a  self-defeating  prophecy. 

In  the  same  manner,  our  present  concern 
for  the  submergence  of  the  Individual,  and 
the  consequences  this  can  have,  may  prompt 
us  to  take  corrective  action. 

With  determination,  creativity,  and  the 
common  sense  that  have  characterized 
America,  we  can  come  to  think  of  1984  In 
terms  of  a  daughter's  graduation  or  a  10th 
wedding  armlversary  rather  than  as  a  code 
word  for  everything  antithetical  to  our  na- 
tional values. 


FARM  POLICY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14  last,  the  distin^ished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Baker,  entered  into  the  Rec- 
ord my  testimony  on  our  farm  policy, 
which  was  presented  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  earlier  this  month.  How- 
ever, at  that  time  the  exhibits  for  my  tes- 
timony were  not  available. 


I  would  like  to  ask  that  this  testimony, 
along  with  the  full  text  of  these  exhibits, 
be  printed  into  today's  Record.  I  feel 
it  is  very  important  since,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  actual  production  costs 
made  available  by  individual  farmers. 
This  information  highlights  the  extreme 
plight  that  many  members  of  our  agri- 
culture community  are  now  suffering. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  these  fanners  is  of 
value  to  my  colleagues  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  and  exhibits  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Testimony  by  U.S.  Senator  Pete  Domenici 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Producers  of  New  Mexico. 

In  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
general  statements  on  farm  policy  and  then 
move  into  some  areas  where  I  will  make  spe- 
cific recommendations. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  a  time  diu-ing  the  past  several  years 
in  which  more  instability  and  uncertainty 
afflicted  the  agricultural  community  in  my 
state  and  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

As  I  have  toured  my  state,  farmers,  ranch- 
res,  and  members  of  the  financial  community 
that  have  dealt  for  years  with  the  producers 
of  food  and  fiber  have  told  me  of  their  deep 
fears  about  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this 
nation.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  all  of 
the  great  service  oiu-  agricultural  producers 
have  done  for  Americans  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  the  success  of  American  agricul- 
ture can  at  least  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
sensitivity  this  committee  has  shown  to  the 
heeds  of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  now  feel  caught  up  In 
events  out  of  their  control — events  that  may 
force  them  into  bankruptcy  or  Into  financial 
hardship.  I  hope  that  whatever  legislation 
this  committee  adopts  will  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  new  equation  that  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  confront — Increasing  costs 
of  energy  and  fertilizer,  decreasing  returns 
on  their  produce,  and,  in  many  areas,  an  un- 
certain water  supply  aggravated  by  this  veai»'s 
drought.  This  new  equation  could  spell 
serious  disruption  of  the  nation's  agriculture. 

When  considering  legislation  on  farm  and 
food  policy,  we  realize  that  a  unique  set  of 
economic  and  physical  relationships  affect 
our  farm  markets. 

First,  major  farm  crops  are  harvested  only 
once  a  year,  requiring  that  supplies  be  stored 
and  metered  out  until  the  next  harvest.  This 
metering  system  relies  on  future  markets 
that  provide  buyers  and  sellers  with  prices 
for  future  purchases  or  sales.  If  supplies  be- 
come scarce,  futures  prices  rise,  which  tends 
to  reduce  purchases  by  domestic  and  foreign 
buyers  and  assures  a  supply  of  the  com- 
modity at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  If 
supplies  increase,  futures  prices  fall,  encour- 
aging longer  use  of  supplies  and  lower  carry- 
over at  year's  end. 

Second,  In  our  farm  economy  a  small  varia- 
tion in  the  supply  of  a  commodity  causes  a 
large  variation  In  its  price.  A  shortage  of 
food  brings  a  willingness  to  pay  high  prices; 
too  much  results  in  little  demand  for  more 
at  any  price.  A  shift  from  too  much  to  too 
little  or  vice-versa  causes  dramatic  fluctua- 
tions In  price. 

Third,  livestock -meat  production  Involves  a 
multi-year  process  requiring  large  amounts 
of  grain.  As  a  result,  livestock  production 
must  be  coordinated  with  feed  crop  produc- 
tion or  unusual  instability  wUl  occiir  In 
livestock  cost  and  profit  relationships. 

Fourth,  one  out  of  every  four  acres  bar- 
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vested  In  America  Is  exported, 
demand  for,  or  in  the  volume  i 
export  shipments   cavise  sharp 
in  market  prices  with 
grain  and  livestock   producers 
ually  on  the  consumers. 

It  should  be  evident   that 
Ity  and  uniqueness  of  ova 
production  system  demonstrate 
of  developing  any  farm  and  foo< 
ever.  It  does  suggest  certain 
which  we  should  aim  in 
policy.  I  believe  the  direction 
take  should  take  Into 
lowing  objectives : 

1.  To  assure  Americans  an 
ply  of  food  and  fiber. 

2.  To  assure  adequate 
tives  to  our  nation's  farmers 

3.  To  promote  reasonable 
farm  and  food  markets  with 
ernment  interference  in  market 

4.  To  develop  and  expand 
for     our     agricultural 
finally, 

5.  To  provide  an  adequate 
ibility  in  our  programs  to 
agricultural  producers  to  meet 
dltlons. 

While  these  goals  and  manj 
been  suggested  by  others,  I  d( 
ones  I  have  briefly  summarized 
guide  the  committee  in  their 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now 
specific  recommendations  on  pro 
I  feel  should  be  Included  in 
legislation. 

First,  commodity  loan  level 
set  at  more  realistic  levels  and 
should  be  adjusted,  as  accurately 
to  levels  close  to  current  costs  o 
I  should  admit  that  In  New 
some  area  of  disagreement 
farm  organizations  and 
as  to  what  constitutes  realist! 
and  the  concept  of  target  pric<  s 
cost   of   production   levels 
farmers  have  Indicated  that  if  it 
of  Congress  to  set  target  prlcep 
costs  of  production  levels,  they 
the  figures  provided  In  the 
search  Service  estimates  and 
contained  In  several  of  the 
poeals   which   have   been 
New  Mexico  farmers  would  ask 
tee  to  take  another  look  at  the 
to  evaluate  costs  of  production, 
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the  area  of  land  costs.  Along  these  lines,  I 
wopld  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  series 
of  tables  prepared  by  Milton  Townsend,  a 
crpeclallst  In  farm  business  management  for 
(the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion (Exhibit  1). 

NThese  tables  show  the  costs  of  production, 
gross  returns  and  net  returns  for  various 
conimoditles  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
base^  upon  actual  farming  operations  In 
Roosevelt  County,  New  Mexico.  In  addition, 
I  would^ke  to  submit  testimony  prepared  by 
Jack  Muste.  President  of  the  New  Mexico 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  which  discusses 
recent  costs  W  production  increases  in  the 
areas  of  energy  and  transportation  (Ex- 
hibit 2).  Y 

Second,  I  recotomend  that  the  maturity  of 
commodity  loans\be  extended  from  one  year 
to  any  period,  not  Exceeding  five  years,  speci- 
fied by  the  producec^JiOErower,  and  bearing 
an  interest  rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Third,  I  recommend  adoption  of  S.  505,  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  and  which  I  sosponsored.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  assist  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producers  )W)  construct  grain 
shortage  facilities  on  tneir  farms.  Loans 
guaranteed  under  this  bill  would  be  guar- 
anteed up  to  90  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  storage  facility,  not  to  exceed  $SOO,(X)0. 
The  size  of  the  storage  facility  would  be 
based  upon  the  amount  of  space  required  to 
store  the  average  quantity  of  the  commodity 
produced  by  the  borrower  during  the  two 
preceding  crop  years.  The  term  for  these 
loans  would  be  for  any  period,  not  In  excess 
of  10  years,  as  specified  by  the  borrower. 

Fourth,  I  would  recommend  to  the  com- 
modities that  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  be  amended  so  as  to 
raise  the  limits  on  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  ownership  and  farm  operating 
loans. 

Authority  should  be  given  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans  up  to  $200,000,  instead  of  the 
present  $100,000,  and  up  to  $300,000  for  guar- 
anteed loans.  Authority  should  also  be  given 
to  increase  farm  operating  loan  limits  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000,  and  up  to  $200,000  for 
guaranteed  loans. 

At  this  point  I  will  submit  for  the  record 
three  documents.  The  first  is  a  statement 
presented  by  Ben  McAlister,  President  of  the 
Clovls  Production  Credit  Association,  which 
discusses  the  problems  in  financing  agricul- 
ture (Exhibit  3) .  The  second  is  a  letter  from 

EXHIBIT  1 

COW-CALF  AND  YEARLING  SUMMARY 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  ANALYSIS,  PORTALES,  N.  MEX. 

(Averages  for  7  yr| 


Orant  J.  Morper,  President  of  the  Citizens 
Bank  of  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico,  which  doc- 
uments the  financial  statements  of  two  farms 
over  a  five  year  period,  one  dryland  and  the 
other  irrigated  (Exhibit  4).  And  finally,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Clyde  Balsten,  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico Bankers'  Association,  which  discusses 
their  problems  with  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Loan  Program  (Exhibit  6) . 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  Interest  In 
general  farm  legislation.  However,  In  the 
Interest  of  brevity.  I  would  recommend  to 
the  committee  that  any  new  legislation  con- 
tain provisions  which  accoihpllsh  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Provide  incentives  for  foreign  countries 
who  wish  to  purchase  and  store  grain  In  this 
country. 

Provide  restraints  that  will  Insure  our  for- 
eign customers  against  an  unnecessary  inter- 
ruption in  their  food  supply; 

Update  crop  allotments  to  reflect  more 
current  cropping  patterns: 

Update  and  streamline  the  disaster  provi- 
sions in  the  1973  Act;  and 

Allow  the  control  of  carryover  stocks  and 
reserves  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual producers.  Concerning  this  issue,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  state- 
ment by  Wa3me  Baker,  President  of  the  Roo- 
sevelt County  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau 
(Exhibit  6). 

Let  me  close  by  making  one  final  observa- 
tion. I  have  recently  been  approached  by  sev- 
ere' livestock  and  crop  produ<-Brs  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  "crying  wolf"  and  asking  for 
government  assistance.  They  have  convinced 
me  of  the  severity  of  their  situation  and  of 
the  need  for  this  Congress  to  develop  and  ex- 
pedite the  passage  of  meaningful  farm  legis- 
lation. 

P.S.  By  way  of  a  postscript,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  record  a  letter 
sent  to  Senator  Talmadire  (exhibit  8)  on  the 
need  to  increase  acreage  allotments  for 
Valencia  peanuts.  New  Mexico's  Valencia 
peanut  Industry  has  been  a  continuing 
bright  spot  In  the  State's  economy  and  the 
Congress  would  be  derelict  In  not  doing 
everything  possible  to  foster  this  crop.  I 
thank  the  chair  for  allowing  me  to  testify  on 
this  critical  national  issue. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  you  today. 


Items  of  comparison 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

7yr. 
average 

1976 
•stifflate 

1.  Number  of  ranches 

2.  Number  of  animal  unib 

3.  Percentaie  calf  crop 

4.  Percentage  death  loss 

5.  Cost  per  animal  unit 

6.  Gross  returns  per  animal  unit 

4 

177 

79 

1.6 

220.08 

237.07 

16.99 

1 

846 

92 

3.0 

202.04 

233. 39 

31.35 

4 

474 

90 

2.89 

166.87 

210. 82 

31.35 

6 
434 

91.2 

3.32 

181.75 

238.65 

56.90 

27.77 

1,068.97 

2, 048. 73 

2.0 

6 

398 

91.6 

7.90 

192.60 

252.70 

60.10 

20.34 

1,174.56 

1,637.43 

2.83 

5 

444 

89.5 

2.18 

157.03 

9.40 

-147.63 

22.88 

-2.867.50 

1,647.52 

-9.09 

5 

482 

94.18 

2.82 

112.56 

93.20 

-19.36 

23.96 

-390.42 

1, 590. 70 

-1.58 

4.37 

385.50 

90.59 

3.76 

162. 17 

171.73 

9.56 

19.54 

307.33 

1,535.40 

0.34 

5 

460 
85 

3.0 
123.81 
102.52 

7.  Net  returns  per  animal  unit 

-21.29 

8.  Number  of  sections 

23.96 

9.  Net  return  per  section 

10.  Land  value  per  animal  unit 

-408.94 
1,688.94 

11.  Returns  on  Investment  (percent) 

3.57 

6.89 

5.60 

-0.47 

Note:  Presented  to  Senator  Pete  Domeni^  at  Clevis,  N.  Mex.,  by  Milton  Townsend,  farm  business  management  specialist.  State  Department  of  vocational  education. 

IRRIGATED  COTTON  SUMMARY 
(Averages  for  8  yrj 


Items  of  compariwn 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Percent 
change 

1973 

Percent 
change 

Percent 
1974      change 

1975 

Percent 
change 

8-yr 
average 

1.  Number  of  farms 

2.  Number  of  acres  planted 

39 

19.5 

468 

4.73 

33 

25.2 

260 

4.04 

25 

33.3 

361 

3.68 

32 

29.2 

300 

3.26 

27  . 
52.7 
427 
4.02 

28  .. 
53.3  .. 
403 
3.29 

24 

53.3 

23  . 
48.6  . 

94 
8.39 

28 
39.3 

3.  Average  yield  (pounds  per  acr© 

4.  Fertilizer  (cost  per  acre) 

+42.33 
+23.31 

-5.62 
-18.16 

229      -43.92 
7.04    +113.98 

-58.45 

+29.44 

318 
4.80 
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Items  of  comparison 


1%8 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Percent 
change 


1973 


Percent 
change 


1974 


Percent 
change 


1975 


Percent 
change 


8-yr 
average 


ENTERPRISE  RETURNS 

5.  Gross  returns  (per  acre) 66.13 

6.  Cost  (per  acre) _ 73.09 

7.  Net  return  (per  acre) —6.96 

8.  Gross  returns  (pef  pound)  (cents). 14.13 

9.  Cost  (per  poundXcents) 24.65 

10.  Net  returns  (per  pound) —10.52 

RETURNS  INCLUDING 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

11.  Gross  returns  (per  acre) 118.54 

12.  Cost(per  acre) _ 73.09 

13.  Net  returns  (per  acre) 45.45 

14.  Gross  returns  (per  pound)  (cents) 36.99 

15.  Net  returns  (per  pound)  (cents) 12.34 


40.14 
64.03 
23.98 
15.44 
32.61 
-17.17 


96.12 
64.03 
33.09 
44.94 
12.33 


64.73 
71.70 
-6.97 
17.93 
28.84 
-10.91 


138.84 

71.70 

67.14 

38.46 

9.62 


87.12 
133. 58 

-46. 46 
30.16 
44.59 

-14.43 


173. 50 
133. 58 
39.92 
48.62 
4.03 


56.52 

102. 41 

-35. 89 

15.58 

23.98 

-8.40 


122.67 
102.41 
20.26 
28.73 
4.75 


-23.65 
-23. 33 
-22.75 
-48.34 
-46. 22 
+41. 79 


-29. 30 
+23. 33 
-49. 25 
-40.91 
+17.87 


177. 97 
126. 57 
51.37 
44.14 
31.98 
12.76 


246. 11 
126. 57 
119.54 
61.05 
29.67 


+167.54 
+23. 59 

+141.13 

+183.31 
+30.86 

+151.90 


+100.63 
+23. 59 
+475. 22 
+112.50 
+524.63 


61.78 
101.81 

-40.03 
26.93 
44.38 

-17.45 


75.19 
101.81 

-26.62 
32.79 

-11.59 


-65. 29 
-19.48 
-77. 92 
-38.99 
+41. 43 
-136.76 


+227. 32 
-19.48 

-179.73 
-46. 29 

-160.94 


62.% 
89.71 

-26. 75 
40.52 
95.37 

-54.85 


62.96 
89.71 

-26. 75 
40.52 

-54.85 


+1.91 

-3.04 

-33.18 

+50.46 

+  114.89 

-214.39 


+16.27 

-11.88 

-3.27 

+23. 57 

-373.25 


78.41 
95.36 

-16.95 
25.60 
40.73 

-15. 13 


129.24 

96.36 

32.88 

41.51 

0.79 


IRRIGATED  MILO  SUMMARY 
(Averages  for  8  yr[ 


Items  of  comparison 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Percent 
1971  1972        change 


Percent 
1973      change 


Percent 
1974      change 


Percent 
1975       change 


8-yr 
average 


1.  Number  of  farms 38 

2.  Number  of  acres  planted 61 

3.  Average  yield  (per  hundredweight  per  acre)...  3,693 

4.  Fertilized  (cost  per  acre) 4.29 

ENTERPRISE  RETURNS 

5.  Gross  returns  (per  acre) 64.36 

6.  Cost  (per  acre) 53.28 

7.  Net  return  (per  acre) 11.08 

8.  Gross  return  (per  hundredweight) 1.74 

9.  Cost  (per  hundredweight) 1.44 

10.  Net  return  (per  hundredweight) 0.30 

RETURNS  INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

11.  Gross  returns  (per  acre) 76.51 

12.  Cost  (per  acre) 53.28 

13.  Net  returns  (per  acre). 23.23 

14.  Gross  returns  (per  hundredweight) .i. 2.07 

15.  Net  returns  (per  hundredweight) 0.63 


34 

60.4 
2.753 
i.75 


57.26 
61.81 
-4.55 
2  08 
2.25 
-0.17 


88.88 

61.81 

27.07 

3.22 

0.97 


30 

37 

69.1 

78.7 

3.985 

3,243 

5.24 

5.99 

36    

76    

3,803  +17.27 

10.05  +67.78 


30    

102    

4, 421  +16. 25 

15.42  +53.43 


34    

87    

2. 567  -41. 94 

17.12  +11.02 


43    

74    

3,799  +47.99 

20.48  +19.63 


81.69 

83.51 

-1.82 

2.05 

2.09 

0.04 


108. 82 

83.51 

25.31 

2.73 

0.64 


63.95 
71.26 
-7.31 
2.06 
2.19 
-0.13 


82.05 

71.26 

10.70 

2.53 

0.34 


103. 98 

78.60 

25.38 

2.73 

2.07 

0.66 


128. 12 

78.60 

49.52 

3.37 

1.30 


+62.60 
+10. 30 

+347. 20 

+32.52 

-5.48 

+507.69 


+56. 15 
+10.30 

+362.80 
+33. 20 

+282. 35 


183. 35 

118. 10 

65.25 

4.15 

2.67 

1.48 


194.45 

118.10 

76.35 

4.40 

1.37 


+76. 33 
+50. 25 

+157.09 
+52.01 
+28.99 

+124.24 


+51.77 
+50.25 
+54. 18 
+30.56 
+5.38 


137.93 

124. 91 

13.02 

5.37 

4.87 

0.50 


140.00 

124. 91 

15.09 

5.45 

0.58 


-24. 77 
+5.77 
-80.05 
+29.40 
+82.40 
-66.22 


-28.00 
+5.77 
-80.24 
+23.86 
-57.66 


160.47 

133. 28 

27.19 

4.22 

3.50 

0.72 


160. 47 

133. 28 

27.19 

4.22 

0.72 


+16. 34 
+6.70 
+  108.83 
-21. 42 
-28. 13 
+43.44 


+14.62 
+6.70 
+80.19 
-22. 57 
+24. 14 


35 

93 

3,167 

iai6 

96. 9S 

80.17 

16.78 

3.05 

2.63 

a42 


90.34 

63.51 

26.83 

2.97 

0.78 


1976  PROJECTIONS,  IRRIGATED  COTTON  AND  MILO 
FARM  MANAGEMENT  ANALYSIS.  PORTALES,  N.  MEX. 


Cotton 


Milo 


Items  of  comparison 


1975 


1976 


Percent 
change 


1975 


1976 


Percent 
change 


1.  Number  of  farms ■ 23 

2.  Number  of  acres  planted .-. 48.6 

3.  Average  yield  per  acre 94  250 

4.  Fertilizer  cost  per  acre 8.39  8.39 

5.  Gross  returns  per  acre... 62.%  120.00 

6.  Cost  per  acre 89.71  98.68 

7.  Net  returns  per  acre —26.75  21.32 

8.  Gross  returns  per  unit  (cents) •  40.52  48.00 

9.  Costs  per  unit(cenb) 95.37  39.47 

10.  Net  returns  per  unit  (cents) —54.85  8.53 

ExBiBrr  2  ^  projections,  and  little  prospect  for  any  Im- 

Testimony    Presented    to    Senatoh     Pete  provement  in  any  of  these  areas. 

DoMENici   AT   Clovis,    N.   Mex.,   BY   Jack  ^  ^^^e  prepared  a  chart  showing  the  rela- 

Muse,     PREsroENT,     New     Mexico     Wheat  tlonship  of  fuel  costs  for  my  wells  and  sev- 

Growers  Association  ®'"*^  different  equipment  items.  A  quick  look 

„^„           ,,„^,             ^      J.  ,  .  at  comparisons  of  73-76  total  costs  for  fuel 

senator  Domenici:   Thank  you  for  taking  j^^   ^^          ^j^j^      ^^^^^^   ^^                         ^ 

the  time  to  come  here  to  discuss  our  problenis  ^           ^^^^  ^^  ^  J^    ^  ^ ^^^^^        ^ 

m  agriculture.  I  am  Jack  Muse,  32  years  ow  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^^J^^  ^^  ^^^  pumping  is 

and  have  been  farming  sln^ June  of  1964.  I  <,he  most  severe  Increase.  While  dlesel  fuel 

am  also  President  of  NMWGA.  My  farnolng  ^^^  gasoline  prices  have  about  doubled,  the 

career  began  when  I  leased  200  acres  of  Ir-  ^ost  of  Natural  Gas  has  tripled,  and  is  pro- 

rigated  land,  and  since  that  time  my  farm-  jested  to  be  quadrupled  by  the  summer  of 

Ing  operation  has  grown  to  1550  acres  of  Ir-  1977. 

rigated  land.  480  acres  of  the  1550  are  mine,  '  ,„,.,,._„4. .   , .,        ^  ^  ,. 

and   1070   leased.   I   raise   corn,   wheat,   and  „ZV^lTl^^f            ^^\^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^K 

mUo.  In  1976,  my  production  consisted  of  582  SrnH,lt.on^JaS  «nn '  '  ^  f^^         "^^^"^ 

acres  of  wheat.  430  of  corn,  and  132  of  milo,  ^f °,rt"^f^°fis  ^L^^^",l  ^°  *^^^^^^^^          an  average 

o^rf  T  „+ni„«-»  11  4—1 ♦i„J  „.»M-  -«j  ♦!,_««  yield  of  65  bushels^per  acre,  for  a  total  of 

and  I  utilized  11  Irrigation  wells  and  three  ^^  ^  bushels  which  Is  worth  $91,650  at  $2.35 

tallwater  return  systems  to  Irrigate  my  crops,  p^^  bushel.  Due  to  many  high  costs  of  pro- 

I  have  been  asked  to  relate  some  facts  con-  ductlon  Items,  but  principally  the  high  cost 

cernlng  the  effect  of  energy  costs  on  my  op-  of  Natural  Gas  for  pumping,  I  have  reduced 

eratlon.  In  considering  this  matter,  the  fact  my  wheat  average  for  1977  to  240  acres  of 

just  kept  coming  to  my  mind  that  the  great-  dryland,  which  has  a  potential  of  20  bushels 

est  energy  shortage  or  problem  lies  In  the  per  acre  for  a  total  of  4,800  bushels  or  $11,280 

hearts  of  our  farmers.  Never  before.  In  the  *'  $2.35.  This  amounts  to  a  loss  of  $80,370  In 

12  years  I  have  been  farming,  have  I  seen  gross  Income.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 

the  attitude  and  motivation  of  farmers  at  *^**  ^^^^  ^^  *  '°^  *°  *^®  ^°<=*^  business  com- 

such  a  low  state.  The  aggressiveness  and  de-  ™"nlty-  state,  and  the  nation.  If  the  estl- 

termlnatlon  which  has  for  so  long  charac-  '"fted  farm  dollar  is  circulated  four  times, 

terlzed  the  farmers  In  the  Southwist  see4  "conom?''             '"^""^   '"'""    '°    ''''   ^°'^' 

nrf.«''t.^r!l  ^"^If  ^^  '!"  embargos,  low  Another  way  to  Illustrate  energy  cost  In- 

prlces,  high  production  costs,  huge  carryover  crease  Is  In  the  fact  that  for  the  month  of 
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10 
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18 
58 
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43 

74 

3,799 

20.48 

160.47 

133.28 

27.19 

4.22 

3.50 

.72 


3.500 

20.48 

119.00 

146. 58 

-27. 58 

3.40 

4.19 

-.79 


-7.87 

0 

-25.84 

10.0 

-201.43 

-19.43 

19.71 

-209.72 


July,  1976,  the  Fuel  Cost  Adjustment  for 
pumping  on  my  farm  was  $2,762.81.  0\ir  base 
rate  Is  almost  equal  to  this  Wi  PCA  adjust- 
ment so  It  makes  the  total  bill  about  $5,200 
for  a  months'  pumping  last  July.  Our  rate 
has  now  gone  from  approximately  80^  to 
$1.18. 

Another  area  In  which  farmers  are  paying 
higher  energy  costs  is  in  transportation.  Our 
local  grain  price  Is  based  on  Gulf  Port  bids 
for  the  most  part.  The  local  elevators  get  the 
Port  bids  and  then  start  subtracting  freight 
and  handling  to  determine  prices  paid  to 
farmers.  Here  again,  higher  energy  costs 
cause  higher  freight  and  handling  rates 
which  the  farmer  Is  unable  to  pass  on,  but 
must  absorb. 

Grain  drying  Is  also  another  major  energy 
expense  for  farmers.  Fertilizer  costs  are  also 
tied  very  closely  to  Natural  Gas  prices. 

One  thing  that  must  be  clear  about  the 
energy  needs  of  agriculture  Is  that  a  grow- 
ing plant  won't  wait  for  water  or  cultivation. 
Its  growth  can't  be  turned  off  and  on.  We 
must  have  fuel  at  the  right  time. 

Although  most  of  the  Information  I  have 
given  you  Is  related  to  Irrigation  farming.  It 
will  be  apparent  from  looking  at  the  chart 
on  tractor  fuel  consumption  that  the  dryland 
farmers  are  in  much  the  same  shape. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  concern  and  for 
coming  here,  and  If  you  have  any  questions, 
I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  them. 
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Well  No. 


Engine 
type 


Pump       Size 
lift  (inches) 


i 

2-... 

3 

4 

5 

S 

7 

< 

9 

10 

1' 

2« 

3' 


Total  use. 


454 

454 
454 

454 
454 
702 
478 
748 
478 
413 
315 
292 
216 


410 
410 
410 
410 
440 
450 
440 
460 
460 
430 

35  . 

70 

40  . 


■  Tailwater  recovery  systems. 

Note  Total  use,  44,940  times  ant  at  MCF 
1975.  73  cents— 32.806;  1976,  88  cents— 39,541 
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(Presented  to  Hon.  Senator  Peti 
Clovls,  N.  Mex.,  December  1 
Senator  Domenlci,  as  a 
Clovls  Production  Credit  Assoclatltn 
elate  this  opportunity  to  meet 
discuss  the  problems  relative  to 
of  agriculture  today. 

I'm  not  sure  that  everyone 
Clovls  Production  Credit 
largest  agrlcultxiral  lender  In 
New  Mexico.  During  our  last 
loaned   farmers   and   ranchers 
which  Includes  the  counties  of 
velt,  DeBaca.  Ouadalupe  and 
of  $121,162,698.  This  la  a  lot  of 
cording  to  the  last  Federal 
that    we    have    available,    our 
penetration  in  this  area  has 
matlcally  during  the  last  few  yean 
we  loaned  60%  of  all  money  that 
for  agriculture  on  a  short-term 
purpose  Is  to  loan   money   to 
ranchers  so  they  may  Improve  their 
of  living  and  accomplish  the  goah 
set  for  themselves.  We  are  finding 
difBcult  to  do  all  the  time. 

The  table  in  Exhibit  A  shows 
activity  of  this  association  since 
I  became  President.  Shown  is  the 
members    served    each    year, 
amount   of    money    used   per 
amount  of  loans  that  we've  had 
at  the  beginntag  of  each  year, 
of  Increase  of  these  renewals  over 
ous  years,  the  total  amount  of 
Including  renewals  each   year 
centage  Increase  over  the  previous 
the  new  money,   that  is  money 
renewals  that   has  been  loaned 
This  is  a  frightening  pictvire  of 
penlng  to  agriculture  today. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  amoun 
used  per  member  each   year  has 
from   $138,140.00   in    1972,   to   $23! 
1976.  or  an  Increase  of  73.3 
the  same  period,  due  in  part  to  an 
the  nimiber  of  members  served, 
made  by  this  association  have 
$65,759,282  In  1972  to  an  aU 
$121,162,598  in  1976.  or  an  increa4e 
percent.  This  Increase  is  not  a 
association,  what  really  disturbs  us 
that  the  amount  of  renewals  since 
271,428.  has  Increased  to  $49,957 
end  of  this  year.  This  is  an 
percent.   Any   illusions  anyone 
that  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
have  been  doing  well  should  be 
these  figures. 

A  further  study  at  this  chart 
that  the  association  had  large 
renewals  during  the  years  of  1972 
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March  17,  1977 


Diesel 
(gal/hr) 


GPM 


HP 


450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
800 
650 
1,000 
550 
600 
600 
600 
500 


70 

70 

70 

70 

80 

140 

110 

180 

100 

100 

10 

17 
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Natural 

cas  Annual  Tractor  No.  HP 

(cu  Use  con-  

ft/hr)     (hrs/yr)     sumption 

I . 175 

2 145 

3,280  3 _ „ 95 

3,280  4 M 

3,280  5 95 

3,280  Combine 95 

3,  760  Trucks 

6, 400  Pickups.. „ 

5,200  

5,500  

4, 800         ■  (Miles  per  gallon. 
4, 800         3  Miles  per  year. 
2  400 

'  firm         Note:  Total  use,  tractor  and  combine:  33,000  times  cost  at  total  cost  per  year :  1973, 17  cents- 
Son  5,610;  1974,  34  cents-11,220;  1975,  35  cents-11,550;  1976,  36  cenls-11.880.  Total  use,  trucks 

and  pickkps :  8,000  gal  times  cost  at:  1973, 29  cents— 2,320;  1974^  42  cents— 3,360;  1975, 47  cents— 

3,760;  1976,  50  cents  -4,000.  Grand  total,  cost  of  diesel  and  fuel  per  year:  1973— $25,906;  1974— 
J38,856;  1975-J48,116;  1976-$55,427. 
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820 

940 
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1,200 

120 

200 

110 


4,000 
4,000 
"  000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 


Use  Annual 

(hrs/yr)       consumption 


12,000 
19,000 
6,000 
2,400 
1,200 
2,400 
1,000 
70, 000 


12 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

6 

1,000 

6 

400 

6 

200 

6 

400 

14 

'4,000 

<10 

» 70, 000 

44,940 


973.  40  cents— 17,796- 
1977,  $1.50-67,410. 
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when  we  had  the  cattle  crash.  Then  when 
the  supply  of  grain  was  down  to  Its  lowest 
ebb  In  this  country  and  grain  prices  sky- 
rocketed, the  amount  of  renewals  in  i975 
dropped  to  19%.  compared  to  32%  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  beginning  of  1976,  our 
renewals  were  down  to  Just  3.9%  over  what 
they  were  the  previous  year.  This  improve- 
ment in  loans  was  due  to  the  high  grain 
prices  and  somewhat  better  cattre  prices. 
At  least  our  cattlemen  were  not  losing  as 
much  money  as  in  previous  years.  The  fright- 
ening part  of  this  is  that  when  we  geared 
up  the  productive  capacity  of  American 
agriculture,  at  the  urging  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  planted 
from  fence  to  fence  and  had  a  bumper  crop, 
the  market  fell  because  our  anticipated  ex- 
ports market  did  not  materialize.  Our  re- 
newals have  skyrocketed  this  year  to  date. 
American  agriculture  cannot  survive  under 
such  conditions. 

There  has  been  a  mistaken  feeling 
throughout  this  country  that  farmers  never 
had  it  so  good.  This  Is  not  so!  The  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  required  for  capital 
investments  to  increase  efficiency  and  the 
Increased  cost  of  production  have  made  it 
impossible  for  farmers  and  ranchers  to  show 
any  progress.  They  have  been  staying  in 
business  up  until  this  time  because  of  che 
appreciation  of  their  land  value.  We  fear 
that  thts  appreciation  in  land  value  has 
ceased  due  to  the  fact  that  our  underground 
water  is  diminishing  and  dwindling  energy 
supplies.  We  do  not  expect  land  values  to 
decrease  much,  but  for  the  next  several  years 
we  see  no  reason  for  them  to  continue  to 
appreciate  or  to  be  a  marketable  Item. 
Exhibit  B  shows  the  percentage  of  our  loans 
.secured  by  real  estate  only. 

After  studying  these  facts  it  should  not 
surprise  anyone  that  many  of  the  commer- 
cial banks  are  closing  out  their  agriculture 
loans.  They  tell  us  that  the  risks  involved  in 
financing  agriculture  are  greater  than  they 
are  able  to  take.  They  realize  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  agriculture  to  the  economy,  but 
would  rather  allow  someone  else  with  more 
expertise  do  the  financing.  Another  farm 
lender.  Farmers  Home  Administration,  is  so 
strangled  with  red  tape  and  low  lending 
limits  that  they  are  unable  to  help.  This  is 
creating  an  even  larger  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  the  Production  Credit 
Association  must  lend  under  the  current 
hazardous  conditions. 

I  am  as  firm  a  believer  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system  as  any  man.  I  believe  In  this 
free,  market-oriented  system,  but  It  will  not 
work  under  the  conditions  we  have  today. 
Some  changes  In  American  agriculture  must 
be  made. 

The  cattle  Industry  has  been  in  a  sad  sit- 
uation since  1973.  Grain  farmers  have  done 
better  during  this  period  especially  In  1974 


and  1975  due  to  agriculture  programs  that 
reduced  supplies  in  storage  and  the  huge 
grain  sales  to  other  countries  reduced  o\a 
grain  supplies  to  a  manageable  level.  Farm- 
ers received  prices  that  allowed  them  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit.  With  these  good 
years  and  in  response  to  the  government's 
urging,  farmers  planted  fence  to  fence.  They 
set  a  goal  of  maximum  production  and 
reached  It.  Their  assurance  of  an  open,  re- 
ceptive export  market  disappeared  when  the 
world  as  a  whole  had  bumper  crops.  Former 
importers  became  exporters  and  pvirchase 
commitments  were  cancelled.  Prices  plum- 
meted and  farmers  began  to  face  the  specter 
of  bankruptcy.  This  is  not  good  for  our  na- 
tion which  depends  on  these  few  to  feed  and 
clothe  them. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  start  looking  at  maintain- 
ing a  viable  agriculture  in  America.  This  can 
be  done  by  farmers  sec\iring  a  price  that 
will  pay  them  their  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  margin  for  their  labor.  In 
these  periods  of  high  inflation,  and  I'm  con- 
vinced that  the  federal  government  Is  not 
going  to  stop  this.  Independent,  productive, 
farmers  cannot  survive  the  current  surpluses 
and  resulting  low  prices  until  the  world  has 
another  bad  crop  year  and  we  can  dispose 
of  our  over  production. 

I  do  not  believe  that  increasing  price  sup- 
ports or  target  prices  is  the  answer  to  our 
problem.  Recently  President  Ford  Increased 
the  support  price  for  wheat.  Today's  market 
price  for  wheat  has  plummeted  to  near  the 
support  price.  This  has  been  the  history  of 
support  prices.  I'm  convinced  that  if  sup- 
port prices  are  Increased  for  wheat  further 
and  for  the  other  grains  that  are  produced 
in  this  country,  that  whatever  price  Is  es- 
tablished as  a  loan  price,  will  be  the  market 
price.  American  agriculture,  though  It  was 
stable,  never  flourished  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

For  the  market  system  to  work  In  this 
country,  we  must  get  production  in  line  with 
normally  expected  demand.  I  think  the  best 
hope  of  doing  this  Is  the  revival  of  the  old 
Soil  Bank  program  which  in  my  opinion  was 
one  of  the  best  programs  that  we've  ever  had 
for  American  agriculture.  The  reason  that  I 
say  this  is  because  it  saved  our  land  and  our 
resources  until  such  time  as  they  were 
needed.  We  have  too  much  productive  ca- 
pacity in  America  today  and  It  is  not  all 
needed.  Therefore.  I  think  we  should  re-in- 
stitute a  Soil  Bank  program  whereby  farmers 
can  bid  to  retire  their  land  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  primary  objective  of  this  should 
be  the  retirement  of  land  under  irrigation  in 
areas  where  water  is  secured  from  an  unre- 
chargeable  underground  formation.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  or  to  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple for  a  farmer  to  be  pumping  water  that 
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can  never  be  replaced,  using  natursa  gas  that 
will  not  be  replaced,  using  fuel  Imported 
from  overseas  at  high  prices,  and  go  broke 
in  the  process.  This  is  what  Is  happening  now. 
Under  a  Soil  Bank  program  those  farmers 
that  want  to  place  their  land  in  the  program 
can  do  so.  Those  that  want  to  produce  for  the 
free  market  system  have  the  opportvmity  to 
do  so,  but  they  will  have  a  chance  to  make  a 

EXHIBIT  A 


profit   because  production  will   be  reduced 
nearer  to  demand. 

I  know  that  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  country  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber.  I  know  the 
problems  that  you  as  a  Senator  would  face 
In  Congress  in  trying  to  get  this  program 
enacted,  but  I  believe  the  strong  environ- 
mental groups  in  the  nation  would  be  allies 


in  securing  a  program  that  would  conserve 
our  resources  until  such  time  as  they  are 
needed.  I'm  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  too 
many  years  in  the  future  until  all  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  available  will  be  needed  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  our  nation.  We 
must  start  now  to  conserve  our  water,  our 
energy  resources,  and  above  all  our  economic 
base,  a  free  and  productive  agriculture. 


Mem-     Average 

bers      use  per 

served     Member 


Renewals 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 


Per- 
cent 
Total         in- 
volume    crease 


New 
money 


EXHIBIT  B 

Directly  supported  by  RE 

Number 

loans                            Estimated 
with  RE     Number               amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Fiscal  year: 

1977 

1976.... 
1975.... 
1974.... 
1973.— 
1972.... 
1971.... 
1970-.. 
1969.... 
1968.... 


Year: 


506 
468 
466 
474 
476 
457 
460 
451 
478 


$239, 452 

224,  700 

207, 610 

194, 050 

138, 140 

106, 650 

88,500 

56, 960 

52, 698 


$49, 967,  396 

27.0 

39,  238, 400 

3.9 

37,  762,  582 

19.0 

31,  667,  448 

32.0 

23,  897, 931 

30.8 

18,  271, 428 

29.3 

14, 129, 479 

13.4 

12, 453, 496 

20.5 

10, 335, 230 

-5.4 

10,925,640  . 

$121, 162, 598 
104, 865, 136 
96, 748, 455 
91, 982,  584 
65, 759, 282 
48, 739, 622 
27,911,492 
26, 659, 000 


15.0 

8.4 

5.2 

39.8 

34.9 

74.6 

4.7 

5.8 


$81, 924, 198 
67, 102, 554 
65, 081, 007 
68,  084, 653 
47,  487,  854 
34,610,143 
15, 459, 996 
16, 327,  770 


1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 


74 

29 

98 

40 

114 

50 

118 

32 

106 

52 

122 

53 

102 

53 

J405, 800 

2.7 

648,  500 

3.6 

1, 201,  500 

5.3 

739,  500 

2.6 

4, 812,  300 

13.9 

4, 607,  200 

14.3 

4, 754, 500 

11.5 

25,189.681 14,264,041 


Exhibit  4 
TxJCDMCARi,  N.  Mex., 

December  30,  1976. 
Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  On  your  recent 
visit  to  Tucumcari,  we  discussed  briefly  with 
you  what  we  feel  a  major  economic  problem, 
that  of  Agricultvire.  You  suggested  we  put 
our  thoughts  in  writing  to  you. 

I  have  worked  in  Agriculture  lending  for 
18  years,  7  years  with  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  11  years  here  with  Citizens 
Bank.  During  these  years,  increase  In  land 
values  are  the  only  way  farmers  in  our  area 
have  been  able  to  stay  in  business,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  the  large  Increases  in 
production  cost  have  caused  these  land 
equities  to  be  used  up.  I  can  see  that  without 
a  turn  around  in  this  trend,  quite  a  number 
of  family  farmers  are  going  to  be  out  of  busi- 
ness within  18  months. 

This  country  must  simply  either,  or: 

1.  Cut  production. 

2.  Sell  our  copimodltles  abroad. 

3.  Provide  a  greater  federal  subsidy. 

I  will  cite  2  family  farm  operations  that 
would  be  typical  of  oiu-  area,  one  dryland  and 
one  under  irrigation. 

dryland 

Age  50,  married,  3  children,  born  and  raised 
in  this  community.  Owns  800  acres,  rents 
1100  acres,  runs  50-70  cows;  grain-wheat 
oi>eration. 


Net  worth  decreased  $3,290  during  these 
5  years,  even  with  land  values  increasing 
$25,000. 

I  believe  FHA  loan  limits  for  direct  real 
estate  loans  should  be  Increased  to  $200,000 
from  the  present  $100,000  and  their  operat- 
ing loans  authority  increased  from  $50,000 
to  at  least  $100,000. 

I  think  generally  farmers  hate  to  see 
greater  government  involvement,  but  must 
realize  they  can  not  continue  with  high  cost 
production  and  depressed  crop  prices.  Past 
farm  programs  have  been  based  on  allot- 
ments, however,  many  acres  in  Quay  County 
are  not  allotted. 

It  seems  to  me  If  two  alternatives  can  be 
considered,  direct  payments  to  farmers  to 
divert  acres  from  production  would  be  bet- 
ter than  increasing  support  levels  that  would 
create  high  government  storage  cost.  We 
must  have  a  strong  agriculture  and  all  tax- 
payers may  have  to  support  it. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Grant  J.  Morper, 

Vice  President. 


Acres 
owned 

Value 

Total 
assets 

Liabilities 

1976.... 
1975.... 
1974.... 
1973.... 
1972.... 

800 
800 
800 
800 
800 

95, 000 
90,000 
80,  000 
68,000 
60,000 

125,600 
152, 800 
125,250 
109,000 
112,500 

95,000 
82. 000 
78, 000 
24, 770 
44,400 

He  has  now  sold  his  cows,  the  net  worth 
decreased  37,500  in  5  years,  even  with  land 
values  increasing  by  35,000.  He  must  place 
his  debt  on  long  term  with  FHA  and  If  the 
trend  continues,  their  loan  limit  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  stay. 

irrigated 

Age  35,  married,  2  children,  raised  on  farm 
in  this  community.  Owns  355  acres,  runs 
40-50  cows;  grain,  wheat  and  alfalfa  opera- 
tion. 


Acres  owned 


Value  Total  assets        Liabilities 


1976.... 

355 

115,000 

171,260 

108, 800 

1975.... 

355 

105,000 

172,  560 

98, 855 

1974.... 

355 

95,000 

161,375 

103, 850 

1973.... 

355 

93,000 

165, 525 

90.000 

1972.... 

355 

90,000 

137, 470 

71, 720 

Exhibit  6 

.Clatton,  N.  Mex., 

January  31,  1977. 
Re  FHA  Emergency  Livestock  Loan  Program. 
Mr.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Domenici:  One  of  the  many 
topics  of  consideration  during  the  New 
Mexico  Bankers  Association  Agricultural 
Committee  Annual  Conference  was  the  FHA 
Emergency  Livestock  Loan  Program.  The 
problems  and  concerns  of  the  program  voiced 
by  the  New  Mexico  agricultural  bankers 
present  prompted  my  writing  to  you  for  your 
consideration,  review,  and  clarification  of  our 
interpretations  of  the  program. 

The  major  inconsistencies  of  the  program 
identified  by  our  state's  agricultural  bank- 
ers are  as  follows: 

1.  To  many  bankers'  dismay,  the  line  of 
credit  program  cannot  be  operated  in  the 
same  manner  as  most  bankers  interpret  "line 
of  credit".  After  a  herd  of  cattle  has  been  sold 
and  the  operating  funds  have  been  applied  to 
the  note,  the  funds  have  to  remain  as  ap- 
plied and  cannot  be  used  to  restock  livestock 
for  another  season  or  year. 

Many  bankers  have  found  that  they  can- 
not allow  the  livestock  producer  to  pay  on 
his  note  even  though  the  producer  made  a 
profit  with  one  season  or  one  year's  produc- 
tion of  livestock  because  the  funds  cannot  be 
reborrowed  for  the  next  season  or  year's  pro- 
duction. Payment  on  the  producer's  note 
would  leave  him  with  no  working  capital  or 
means  to  produce  an  income  for  living  or 
further  repayment.  If  the  producer  Is  other 


than  a  cow-calf  operator  and  has  sustained 
financial  losses  to  warrant  or  qualify  him  for 
participation  in  this  program,  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  expect  the  producer's  livestock 
operation  to  provide  enough  income  from 
the  first  year's  operation  or  the  first  initial 
Investment  to  repay  the  loan,  pay  Interest, 
cover  all  operational  expenses,  living  ex- 
penses, and  allow  for  restocking.  The  pro- 
ducer and  his  banker  need  some  means  of 
clarification  of  this  phase  of  the  line  of  credit 
to  assure  both  that  the  successful  operator 
can  operate  more  than  one  year  without  fear 
of  foreclosure  or  discontinuation  of  funds. 

2.  Some  bankers  have  been  informed  that 
a  producer  has  qualified  for  the  E  L  Loan, 
but  cannot  feed  livestock  In  a  commercial 
feedlot  unless  he  owns  the  feedlot.  Person- 
ally, I  have  not  found  any  mention  of  this 
in  the  regulations,  and  have  not  visited  with 
FHA  personnel  about  it.  However,  It  Is  of 
concern  in  some  areas.  ' 

3.  There  is  a  definite  problem  involving  the 
length  of  time  in  getting  applications  ap- 
proved for  producers.  Many  bankers  indi- 
cated that  they  had  not  had  any  applications 
approved  for  their  financially  distressed  pro- 
ducers and  eventually  discontinued  their 
efforts.  Other  bankers  were  very  disappointed 
with  the  time  involved  in  getting  qualified 
producers  applications  approved.  Many  indi- 
cated that  six  months  was  a  fairly  common 
time  period.  Often  this  delay  caused  a  pro- 
ducer to  completely  miss  a  season,  or  for  the 
yearling  operator,  resulted  in  a  whole  year 
without  any  income  for  living  and  operating. 

Personally.  I  have  worked  on  two  applica- 
tions for  over  six  months.  Before  we  could 
get  approval,  the  producers  became  so  dls- 
splrlted  that  they  sold  all  land,  livestock,  and 
equipment  of  necessity.  Another  application 
took  fifteen  months  to  be  approved.  This 
long  delay  in  approving  programs  will  make 
the  banker  and  producer  very  disconsolate. 

Aside  from  the  concerns  listed  above,  the 
New  Mexico  Agricultural  Committee  wants 
you  to  know  that  this  program  has  been  ap- 
preciated and  realizes  that  it  has  helped 
many  producers  in  financial  distress.  Many 
of  them  could  not  have  been  financed  any 
other  way  and  could  not  have  survived  the 
dviration  of  our  still  existing  livestock  crisis 
without  the  assistance  of  the  E  L  Loan  Pro- 
gram. 

We  are  writing  in  an  effort  to  define  prob- 
lems enco\intered  with  the  program.  Many  of 
the  regulations  seem  iinnecessarily  cumber- 
some and  have  taken  from  the  flexibility  and 
efTectiveness  of  this  essentially  good  program. 
We  recognize  that  the  program  was  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  producer  and  ask  for  your 
assistance  in  intepretatlon  of  these  techni- 
calities to  facilitate  communication  between 
FHA,  the  producer,  and  the  banker.  We  fur- 
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ther  ask  for  an  attempt  to  acfelerate  proc 
esslng  of  the  loans. 

Thank  you  for  your  careful 
of  this  extremely  Important  I 
a  production  of  vital  importancle 
as  well  as  our  nation  1 

Respectfully  yours. 

Clyde  O. 
Chairman,    Agricultural 
New  Mexico  Bankers  Association 


I  AISTEM, 

'l^ommittee. 
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(ExHiBrr  6) 
Testimony     presented     to 
Domenlcl  at  Clovls,  New  Mexlc  o 
Baker,  President,  Roosevelt  Coupty 
Livestock  Bureau. 

Food  Reserves 
Food  reserves  have  been  thought 
since    Joseph    recommended 
Pharoah    of    Eg^t,    and    savec 
from  seven  years  of  famine, 
the  question  Is,  "Should  we 
or  not?"  The  question  Is:  Whi 
have   them?   Who  should  own 
them?  How,  when,  and  for  whor  i 
be  used?   And  how   can   they 
from  the  market  place  wlthoijt 
the  market? 

I   believe   we  have  reserves 
we  produce  fifty  percent  more 
we  use  domestically  and  it  av 
be  about  one-fourth  of  all  our 
must  be  exported,  we  have 
about  fifty  percent  of  all  grain 
the  American  producer  and 
grain  Is  paid  by  the  American 
Is  not  by  choice  but  the  resul 
government    action.    Our 
asked  the  American  farmer  to 
fullest  capacity,  then  the   _ 
allowed  export  markets  to  be 
bargoes  and  longshoremen 
gress  In  addition,  has  consistently 
cheap  food  policies. 

If  we  go  back  to  governmer  t 
serves  or  surpluses  as  we  had 
and  1960's  we  would  be  taking 
backwards.  This  would  further 
and  force  more  farmers  out  of 
which  In  turn  would  reduce  the 
ernment  managed  and  controUe  1 
Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
or  Its  farmers.  This  Is  one  of  th« 
sons  that  Communist  countrl^ 
from  us.  I  believe  the  reserve 
met  when  the  government's 
ture  is  to  preserve  a  good 
oriented   agriculture.   In   this 
and  ranchers  can  do  what  the 
produce  products  efficiently 
quate  standard  of  living  for  tlielr 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  _ 
reserves   today,   simply   because 
built-in  reserve   in   our  natlonp 
produce  when  the  price  is 
vide  an  incentive  to  the  growei 

If,  however,  we  have  a  grair 
political  reasons,  either  nationa 
tlonal,  I  would  outline  some 
be  followed : 

1.  The  reserves  should  be  hel( 
by  the  farmers.  This  must  be 
the  market  to  function.  We  all 
the    political    numbers    game 
works.  If  farmers  did  not  retail 
the  grain,  any  amount  of  _ 
grain  would  depress  markets.  A 
that  can  create  reserves  can  al 
reserves.  All  urban  legislators 
it   was  there,  as  well  as  impor 
in  need  of  grain.  Some  have 
the  government  going  into  the 
prices  were  low  and  purchasing 
would  reduce  the  supply  that 
would  depress  prices  from  then 
it  would  stabilize  prices,  but  at 
ably  lov^-  level. 

2.  The  government  should 
pay    for    on-farm    storage.    If 
needed   for   national   emergenci  is 
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food  shortages  farmers  cannot  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  cost. 

Presently  there  Is  a  very  inadequate  farm 
storage  government  loan;  this  loan  provides 
for:  (a)  Needed  storage  space  for  one  year's 
production  of  supported  crops  on  a  farm, 
(b)  A  loan  of  up  to  $25,000.  (c)  If  the  loan 
exceeds  $10,000  It  requires  a  first  lien  on  the 
land,  (d)  All  materials  must  be  new.  (e) 
A  loan  for  70%  of  the  structure,  excluding 
materials  and  labor  for  concrete  work  and 
electrical  v.iring.  (f)  A  variable  Interest  rate 
at  the  cost  of  money  to  CCC  presently  7.5% 
for  five  years. 

These  requirements  need  to  be  greatly 
liberalized  to  be  more  in  line  with  build- 
ing costs  today,  and  so  that  accessory  equip- 
ment such  as  legs,  dumping  pits,  etc.  could 
also  be  built.  The  first  lien  requirements  on 
the  land  make  it  very  difficult  to  even  con- 
sider such  a  loan.  ^fR»^acility  should  be  big 
enough  to  hold  more  than  one  year's  pro- 
duction. / 

3.  Reasonable  storage  fees  should  be  paid 
the  farmer  plus  a  two-three  years  recourse 
loan,  based  on  reasonable  average  produc- 
tion costs.  During  this  time  the  farmer 
himself  could  shift  production  to  compen- 
sate for  declining  prices  and  have  this  time 
to  price  his  product. 

4.  International  money  reserves  could  be 
established  rather  than  government  owned 
grain,  to  buy  grain  at  market  value  when  a 
famine  or  whatever  emergency  existed  in  an- 
other country. 

Any  establishment  of .  government  con- 
trolled reserves  would  have  many  adverse  ef- 
fects on  all  segments  of  agriculture.  I  believe 
it  will  make  large  supplies  of  cheap  grain  and 
put  a  ceiling  on  grain  prices  rather  than  a 
floor.  This  would  encourage  excessive  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  hogs,  and  pwultry,  flooding  the 
meat  market  quickly.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  on-farm  storage  as  this  would  help 
stabilize  farm  prices  at  a  more  reasonable 
level  with  good  effects  for  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, the  farmers  and  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Exhibit  8 

Washington,   D.C, 

March  8,  1977. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
Chairman,  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Herman:  The  Peanut  Industry  is  the 
bright  spot  on  the  agriculture  horizon  in 
New  Mexico  because  of  the  stability  it  pro- 
vides for  the  entire  Agricultural  community. 
We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  problems  the 
agriculture  and  farming  communities  are 
presently  facing.  There  are  now  great  uncer- 
tainties as  to  production  In  the  West  be- 
cause of  the  drought  conditions. 

The  New  Mexico  peanut  growers  met  this 
week  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  25th  consecutive  year  to  request  an 
increase  in  Valencia  peanut  allotment.  This 
year  as  in  the  past,  they  were  able  to  estab- 
lish the  eligibility  and  need  for  more  Valen- 
cia peanuts.  The  New  Mexico  State  ASCS 
report  on  Valencia  peanuts  produced  in  1976 
Indicates  that  all  eligible  Valencia  peanuts 
went  Into  commercial  markets  and  brought 
120%  of  support  price  to  the  farmer. 

Peanuts  have  been  grown  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  for  over  flfty  years.  My  research 
shows  that  peanut  acreage  in  New  Mexico 
reached  a  peak  during  1945,  1946,  and  1947 
with  14,000  acres  planted  in  peanuts. 

In  1956,  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Senate,  granting  Valencia 
peanuts  a  50  percent  increase.  The  House 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  Secretary  could  do 
this  at  his  discretion  so  the  amendment  was 
rejected  In  the  House.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Congressman  A.  M.  Fernan- 
dez to  The  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
dated  April  6,  1956,  describing  this  action  Is 
enclosed  for  your  information. 


SURFACE  MINING  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments  No. 
66  and  67  to  S.  7  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  66 

On  page  117,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  118  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

SURFACE  OWNER  PROTECTION 

Sec.  423A.  (a)  The  provision  and  pro- 
cedures specified  in  this  section  shall  apply 
where  coal  owned  by  the  United  States  land 
the  surface  rights  to  which  are  owned  by  a 
surface  owner  as  defined  in  this  section  is  to 
be  mined  by  methods  other  than  under- 
ground mining  techniques.  In  order  to  min- 
imize disturbance  to  surface  owners  from  sur- 
face coal  mining  of  Federal  coal  deposits,  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  his  discretion  but,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  refrain  from 
leasing  such  coal  deposits  for  development  by 
methods  other  than  underground  mining 
techniques. 

(b)  Any  coal  deposits  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  offered  for  lease  pvirsuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  201a),  except  that  no  award 
shall  be  made  by  any  method  other  than 
competitive  bidding. 

(c)  Prior  to  placing  any  deposit  subject  to 
this  section  in  a  leasing  tract,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  to  any  surface  owner  whose  land 
is  to  be  included  in  the  proposed  leasing 
tract  actual  written  notice  of  his  intention 
to  place  such  deposits  under  such  land  in  a 
leasing  tract. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  any 
lease  of  such  coal  deposits  until  the  surface 
owner  has  given  written  consent  and  the 
Secretary  has  obtained  such  consent,  to  enter 
and  commence  surface  mining  operations, 
and  the  applicant  has  agreed  to  pay  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rental  and  royalty  and  other  ob- 
ligations due  the  United  States  the  money 
value  of  the  surface  owners's  interest  as  de- 
termined according  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e). 

(e)  The  value  of  the  surface  owner's  inter- 
est shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  based 
on  appraisals  made  by  three  appraisers.  One 
such  appraiser  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  one  appointed  by  the  surface 
owner  concerned,  and  one  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  appraisers  named  by  the  Secretary 
and  such  surface  owner.  In  computing  the 
value  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest,  the 
appraisers  shall  first  fix  and  determine  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  surface  estate  and 
they  shall  then  determine  and  add  the  value 
of  such  of  the  following  losses  and  costs  to 
the  extent  that  such  losses  and  costs  arise 
from  the  surface  coal  mining  operations: 

(1)  loss  of  Income  to  the  surface  owner 
during  the  mining  and  reclamation  process; 

(2)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  reloca- 
tion or  dislocation  during  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process; 

(3)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  the  loss 
of  livestock,  crops,  water,  or  other  Improve- 
ments. 

(4)  any  other  damage  to  the  surface  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  caused  by  the  svir- 
face  mining  and  reclamation  operations;  and 

(5)  such  additional  reasonable  amount  of 
compensation  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine is  equitable  In  light  of  the  length  of 
the  tenure  of  the  ownership:  Provided.  That 
such  additional  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
pensation may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
losses  and  costs  as  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  above,  or  $100  per  acre,  which- 
ever is  less. 

(f)  All  bills  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  any  such  lease  shall,  in  addition  to  any 
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rental  or  royalty  and  other  obligations,  be 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  surface  owner's 
Interest  computed  under  subsection  (e) .  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount  to  the  sur- 
face owner  either  upon  the  execution  of  such 
lease -or  upon  the  commencement  of  mining, 
or  shall  require  posting  of  bond  to  assure 
installment  payments  over  a  period  of  years 
acceptable  to  the  surface  owner,  at  the 
option  of  the  surface  owner.  At  the  time 
of  initial  payment,  the  surface  owner  may 
request  a  review  of  the  initial  determination 
of  the  amount  of  the  surface  owner's  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  such  amount 
to  reflect  any  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  the  initial  determination.  The 
lessee  shall  pay  such  increased  amount  to 
the  Secretary  to  be  paid  over  to  the  surface 
owner.  Upon  the  release  of  the  performance 
bonds  or  deposits  under  section  419  or  at 
an  earlier  time  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  all  rights  to  enter  into  and 
use  the  surface  of  the  land  subject  to  such 
lease  shall  revert  to  the  surface  owner. 

fg)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "surface  owner"  means  the  natural 
person  or  persons  (or  corporation,  the  ma- 
jority stock  of  which  Is  held  by  a  person  or 
persons  who  meet  the  other  requirements  of 
this  section)  who — 

(1)  hold  legal  or  equitable  title  to  the 
land  surface; 

(2)  have  their  prlnclnal  place  of  residence 
on  the  land:  or  personally  conduct  farming 
or  ranching  operations  upon  a  farm  or  ranch 
unit  to  be  affected  by  surface  coal  mining 
operations:  or  receive  directly  a  significant 
portion  of  their  income.  If  any,  from  such 
farming  or  ranching  operations:   and 

(3)  have  met  the  conditions  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  consent. 
In  computing  the  three-year  period  the  Sec- 
retary may  Include  periods  during  which 
title  was  owned  by  a  relative  of  such  person 
by  blood  or  marriage  during  which  period 
such  relative  would  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

(h)  Where  surface  lands  over  coal  subject 
to  this  section  are  owned  by  any  person  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  (g)  but  who  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (g),  the  Secretary  shall 
not  place  such  coal  deposit  In  a  leasing  tract 
unless  such  person  has  owned  such  surface 
lands  for  a  period  of  three  years.  After  the 
expiration  of  such  three -year  period  such 
coal  deposit  may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary: 
Proi^ded,  That  if  such  person  qualifies  as  a 
surface  owner  as  defined  by  subsection  (g) 
his  consent  has  been  obtained  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  this  section. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  increasing  or  diminishing  any 
property  rights  held  by  the  United  States 
or  bv  any  other  landowner. 

(J)  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
surface  owner's  Interest  fixed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  any  adjustment  to  that 
determination  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f )  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  lo- 
cality in  which  the  leasing  tract  Is  located. 

(k)  At  the  end  of  each  two-year  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
coal  leasing  policy  established  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  include  a  list  of  the 
surface  owners  who  have  (1)  given  their 
consent,  (2)  received  payments  pursuant 
to  this  section,  (3)  refused  to  give  consent, 
and  (4)  the  acreage  of  land  Involved  in  each 
category.  The  report  shall  also  indicate  the 
Secretary's  views  on  the  Impact  of  the  leasing 
policy  on  the  availability  of  Federal  coal  to 
meet  national  energy  needs  and  on  receipt 
of  fair  market  value  for  Federal  coal. 


(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 

(m)  Any  person  who  gives,  offers,  or  prom- 
ises anything  of  value  to  any  surface  owner 
or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner  to 
give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  person 
or  entity  in  order  to  Induce  such  surface 
owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  written  con- 
sent pursuant  to  this  section,  and  any  sur- 
face owner  who  accepts,  receives,  or  offers 
or  agrees  to  receive  anything  of  value  for 
himself  or  any  other  person  or  entity,  in  re- 
turn for  giving  his  written  consent  pursuant 
to  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  monetary 
equivalent  of  the  thing  of  value.  Such  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  and 
collected  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  out  in  subsections  418(b) ,  418(c) ,  418(d) , 
and  418(e)  of  this  Act. 

(n)  Any  Federal  coal  lease  issued  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  au- 
tomatically terminated  if  the  lessee,  before 
or  after  issuance  of  the  lease,  gives,  offers  or 
promises  anything  of  value  to  the  surface 
owner  or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner 
to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  i>erson 
or  entity  In  order  to  ( 1 )  Induce  such  surface 
owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  virrltten  con- 
sent pursuant  to  this  section,  or  (2)  com- 
pensate such  surface  owner  for  giving  such 
consent.  All  bonuses,  royalties,  rents,  and 
other  payments  made  by  the  lessee  shall  be 
retained  by  the  United  States. 


Amendment  No.  67 

On  page  59,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  22  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations, if  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would — 

"(A)  not  interrupt,  discontinue,  or  prevent 
farming  on  alluvial  valley  fioors  that  are  ir- 
rigated or  naturally  subirrlgated,  but.  ex- 
cluding undeveloped  rar:gelands  which  are 
not  significant  to  farming  on  said  alluvial 
valley  floors  and  those  lands  that  the  regula- 
tory authority  finds  that  if  the  farn.ing  that 
will  be  interrupted,  discontinued,  or  pre- 
vented is  of  such  small  acreage  as  to  b«»  of 
negligible  impact  on  the  farm's  agricultural 
production,  or. 

"(B)  not  adversely  affect  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  water  in  surface  or  underground 
water  systems  that  supply  these  valley  fioors 
in  (A)  of  subsection  (b)  (5) : 
Provided,  That  this  paragraph  (5)  shall  not 
affect  those  surface  coal  mining  operations 
which  in  the  year  preceding  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  (1)  produced  coal  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  (2)  were  located  within  or 
adjacent  to  alluvial  valley  floors  or  had  ob- 
tained specific  permit  approval  by  the  State 
regulatory  authority  to  conduct  surface  coal 
mining  operations  within  said  alluvial  valley 
floors.". 


55     ON     THE     HIGHWAY:     SAVING 
ENERGY  AND  LIVES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 30  the  New  York  Times  published 
an  article  by  Ben  A.  Franklin  entitled 
"Truckers  Plan  National  Slowdown  to 
Protest  55-M.P.H.  Speed  Limit."  The 
article  describes  a  recent  effort  by  the 
Independent  Truckers  Association  to  go 
slowly  on  highways — 40  miles  per  hour — 
as  a  means  of  protesting  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  national  speeed  limit. 

A  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  saves 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  gas- 
oline. In  so  doing,  we  decrease  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  producers,  as  well 
as  decreasing  the  amoimt  of  pollutants 
our  vehicles  spew  into  the  air  each  day. 


These  factors  alone  might  lead  us  to 
retain  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 
There  is  an  even  more  important  con- 
sideration, however.  Since  the  lower 
speed  limits  went  into  effect  in  1974.  over 
27,000  lives  have  been  spared  from  auto- 
mobile accidents.  Do  we  place  so  low  a 
value  on  human  life  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  lose  thousands  of  lives  for  the 
sake  of  slightly  faster  driving?  I  suggest 
not. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  demon- 
strates how  easy  it  is  to  forget  the  bene- 
fits of  a  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Truckers   Plan   National   Slowdown   To 

Protest  55-m.p.h.   Speed  Limit 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Roanoke,  Va.,  Jan.  29. — Despite  three 
years  of  Federal  and  state  efforts  to  slow 
highway  traffic  to  the  55-mlle-an-hour  limit 
Imposed  by  Congress  in  1974,  the  campaign 
has  not  only  failed  but  has  also  inspired  a 
type  of  Prohibition-era  conspiracy  to  flout 
the  law. 

Starting  at  midnight  tomorrow,  the  flrst 
concerted  campaign  to  repeal  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  limit  and  raise  It  to  at  least  65  is 
to  begin  with  a  trucker's  slowdown  to  40 
miles  an  hour.  On  Monday,  there  may  be 
scattered  traffic  Jams  on  the  interstate  high- 
way system. 

On  this  stretch  of  the  four-lane  Interstate 
highway,  the  shield -shaped,  red  and  blue 
route  markers  proclaiming  "1-64"  seem  to 
be  read  by  almost  all  drivers  as  "I  go  64." 

At  64  miles  an  hour,  it  is  widely  believed 
that  many  state  troopers  tend  to  overlook 
the  9-mile-an-hour  excess  in  speed. 

According  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  prosecutors  and 
Judges  in  some  states  and  counties — the 
association  will  not  say  which  ones — have 
been  declining  to  bring  to  trial  cases  in 
which  the  offender  does  not  exceed  the  old 
speed  limit.  In  most  states,  that  was  65  miles 
an  hour. 

The  risk-taking  mood  of  the  majority  of 
motorists  was  evident  in  observations  by 
The  New  York  Times  in  recent  months,  In 
which  a  borrowed  police  radar  was  used  on 
three  Interstate  highways  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland:  1-64.  1-81  and  1-95.  The  average 
speed  of  70  vehicles  clocked,  about  half  of 
them  trucks,  was  64  miles  an  hour. 

With  citizens'  band  radio  and  radar  de- 
tectors, some  drivers,  including  truckers, 
were  willing  to  go  70  miles  an  hour  and 
over  if  the  highway  "was  clean  and  green." 
meaning  free  of  Smokey  Bear,  a  C.B.  term 
for  state  troopers. 

PROHIBmON    PARALLEL 

The  parallel  to  the  Prohibition  era.  with 
its  good-humored  contempt  for  the  law  even 
among  otherwise  law-abiding  citizens.  Is  also 
evident  in  a  gathering  public  campaign  to 
repeal  the  55-mlle-an-hour  speed  limit. 

Thousands  of  truckers,  mostly  independ- 
ent owner-drivers,  have  been  asked  by  the 
Independent  Truckers  Association  to  cruise 
on  Interstate  highways  on  Monday  at  no 
more  than  40  miles  an  hour. 

The  40-mile-an-hour  slowdown  Is  meant 
to  be  a  legal  but  nonetheless  an  attention- 
getting  demonstration.  The  protesting  truck- 
ers, marking  the  anniversary  of  spontaneous 
driver  demonstration  that  snarled  traffic  in 
1974.  contend  th'lK  the  55-mlle-an-hour  lim- 
it costs  each  Independent  driver — who  proflts 
by  rapid  deliveries  and  turnarounds — hun- 
dreds of  dollars  a  year  in  traffic  flnes.  The 
truckers  association  wants  Congress  to  de- 
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cree  a  65-mile-an-hoiir  limit 
highways. 

The  truckers  association  grew 
group  that  led  such  widespread 
tlons  in   1974  against   the  56 
speed  limit  and  rising  Federal 
that    some    states    mobilized 
Guard. 

The    association    said    that 
coast  to  coait  will  carry  posters 
55-mlle-an-hour  limit  and  that 
ators   will    "evangelize"   automot)lle 
over  CB  radio.  But  the  trucker 
urged  to  stay  within  the  law — : 
abreast  at  40  miles  an  hour  on 
highway,  for  example.  There  are 
obstructing  traffic. 

"TOWN    MEETTNCS"    PLANilED 
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They  are  to  proselytize  nontrucklng 
ists  by  showtog  highway  court  sy 
urging  "foiu-  wheelers,"  or  family 
them  in  a  series  of  "town  meetlngfe 
the   55-mlle-an-hour  speed   11ml  t 
stops  along  the  Interstate  hlghwa  p 

The  demonstration  here,  on 
1-81  that  runs  down  Virginia's 
VaUey,  is  to  be  led  by  Mike 
Angeles,  president  of  the  truck4rs 
tlon  and  editor  of  Overdrive 
BUI  Scheffer,  a  trucker  from 
who  is  the  association's  eastern 
dent. 
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ART  MURPHY 


19;  6 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presiden 
Art  Murphy,  an  Idaho  Statfc 
was  honored  in  a  "portrait  oJ 
guished  citizen"  by  the  Idaho 
of  Boise,  our  largest  newspape  r 

As  the  article  notes.  Art 
truly  "a  self-made  man"  who 
in    1898   when   Indians   were 
camped  on  the  shores  of  Idaho 
Pend  Oreille,  where  he  grew 

Art  Murphy  has  served  in 
Legislature — in  both  its  House 
ate — at  various  times  since 
presently  served   in  th*  IdaHo 
since  1956,  a  term  of  service  . 
any  present  legislator  now  in 
the  only  one  to  serve  as  both 
and  minority  leader  in  both 
the  legislature. 

But  as  important  as  politics 
to  Art  Murphy's  life,  he  is 
sports  fan   and  a   former 
baseball  player. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
dent,  that  this  portrait  of  one 
most  distinguished  citizens  be 
the  Record. 


In  Uans ' 


There  being  no  objection,  th ; 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Idaho  Statesman 

Portrait    of    a    Distincttished 

Art  Murphy,  state  senator  for 
a  true  self-made  man. 

Bom  "on  the  wrong  side  of  th< 
Pacific  tracks"  in  1898  when  the  In 
stUl  pitching  their  tepees  on  the 
Lake     Pend     OreUle.     Murphy 
throwing  coal  off  coal  cars   to 
freezing  during  the  winter. 

Murphy  dropped  out  of  high 
signed  a  contract  to  play  basebal 
Pacific  International  League  In 
joined  the  Northern  Utah  League  . 
the  Timber  League  in  1926,  where 
league  in  batting  with  a  .425  aveibge 

In  1927,  Murphy  was  purchase< 
land  in  the  Pacific  Coast  League,  i 
on  the  pennant-winning  team.  He 
aged  the  minor-league  Ogden  teatn 
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parent  Oakland  club  In  the  first  half  of  the 
1927  season. 

Murphy  returned  to  MiUlan  In  1928  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Mining  Co.  and  play  baseball. 
He  first  ran  for  the  Idaho  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1936.  Since  the  salary  of  poli- 
ticians in  those  days  was  $5  a  day,  no  one 
campaigned  and.  Murphy  says,  he  won  be- 
cause of  his  baseball  fame. 

Murphy  lost  in  1938  but  returned  to  the 
leglslatxire  and  became  assistant  Hoiise  ma- 
jority leader  in  1940,  when  there  were  60 
Democrats  and  only  nine  Republicans  in  the 
House.  He  was  defeated  for  the  Senate  in 
1944,  and  did  not  run  again  xintU  1960,  when 
he  again  was  elected  to  the  House. 

He  served  another  term  in  the  House,  and 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1956,  where 
he  has  served  11  consecutive  terms.  He  has 
served  longer  than  any  other  legislator  now 
in  office,  and  Is  the  only  legislator  to  serve 
as  majority  and  minority  leader  in  both 
houses. 

Murphy  was  the  first  to  sponsor  a  slot- 
machine  bill,  and  also  carried  the  first 
bill  to  establish  a  fish  and  game  commission. 

Murphy  led  the  fight  In  the  Senate  for 
voting  rights  for  19-year-old8  and  helped 
revise  the  Idaho  election  laws. 

Murphy  was  director  of  the  board  to  re- 
store the  Cataldo  Mission  and  the  Wallace 
Museum  and  chairman  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee at  the  Democratic  convention. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Mullan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  as  the  first  civil 
defense  director  of  Shoshone  County. 

Murphy,  who  has  served  under  seven  dif- 
ferent Idaho  governors  during  his  long  legis- 
lative career.  Is  married  to  the  former  Anl- 
etta  Rolfs  of  Mullan. 

It  was  the  sight  of  Murphy,  affectionately 
called  "Pops"  by  his  friends,  that  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  former  Gov.  Cecil  Andrus 
as  Andrus  finished  his  farewell  State  of  the 
State  address  to  the  legislature  upon  becom- 
ing secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"He  is  a  terrific  guy,"  said  Lt.  Gov.  Bill 
Murphy.  "His  record  shows  that  the  confi- 
dence the  people  at  home  give  him  is  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature.  He  has  had  a  hell 
of  a  career." 


NOMINEE  FOR  PTC  CHAIRMANSHIP, 
MICHAEL  PERTSCHUK,  AN  EX- 
CELLENT CHOICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  heartiest  approval  of 
President  Carter's  nomination  of  Mr. 
Michael  Pertschuk  to  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. His  selection  is  an  excellent  in- 
dication of  what  I  hope  will  be  a  contin- 
uing commitment  on  the  part  of  this 
new  President  to  seek  out  the  best  qual- 
ified persons  to  head  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies. 

The  selection  also  speaks  well  for  the 
seasoned  judgment  of  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  years  ago  had  the 
good  judgment  and  foresight  to  select 
the  highly  talented  and  respected  Mr. 
Pertshuk  as  staff  director  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pertschuk  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgable  persons  to  be  found  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection  and  busi- 
ness regulation.  His  15  years  as  a  Senate 
staff  member,  imiversally  respected  by 
his  colleagues,  have  made  him  intimate- 
ly familiar  with  the  legislative  process 
and  have  thoroughly  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  work  effectively  with  the  Con- 


gress. As  chief  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  for  more  than  a 
decade,  Mr.  Pertschuk  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  capable,  imaginative,  and 
conscientious  leader. 

Particularly  gratifying  is  the  fact, 
based  on  personal  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance, that  Mr.  Pertschuk  shares 
the  desire  of  so  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  see  the  regulatory  process  be 
made  more  effective  and  responsive  to 
the  felt  needs  of  the  American  public. 
Every  effort  must  be  extended  to  make 
regulations  more  clear,  consistent,  and 
sensible.  Yet  it  seems  almost  as  if  the 
bulk  of  Federal  regulations  weref 
drafted  with  the  opposite  goals  in  mind. 
Without  suflScient  direction,  many  of 
these  rules  and  codes  have  grown,  Top- 
sy-like,  to  the  point  that  they  now  di- 
verge from  or  even  contradict  the  un- 
derlying purposes  of  regulatory  legis- 
lation— to  promote  competition  and 
fair  business  practices. 

I  am  confident  Mr.  Pertschuk  concurs 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  goals  of  Federal  regulation, 
a  revision  of  the  byzantine  rulemaking 
procedures,  and  a  review  of  agency  per- 
formance. To  this  end.  Majority  Leader 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFF,  and  I,  along  with  30  additional 
colleagues,  have  joined  in  sponsoring  S. 
600,  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1977, 
which  requires  these  tasks  to  be  under- 
taken and  completed  according  to  a 
rigid  discipline  over  the  next  8  years. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Pertschuk  in  this  endeavor,  and  I  wel- 
come his  nomination. 

There  appeared  a  short  piece  con- 
cerning Mr.  Pertschuk's  nomination  in 
the  March  7,  1977,  issue  of  Newsweek. 
Although  too  brief  to  do  proper  justice 
to  his  distinguished  career,  it  will  none- 
theless be  of  interest  to  anyone  unfami- 
liar with  his  background,  the  respect  he 
enjoys,  and  his  accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Regulation:  A  Tough  Man  for  the  FTC 
His  name  Is  hardly  a  hovisehold  word,  but 
as  chief  coimsel  of  the  wide-ranging  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Michael  Pertschuk  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  commerce  committee  has  oversight 
powers  covering  virtually  everything  involv- 
ing Interstate  or  foreign  commerce — and 
chairman  Warren  Magnuson  has  allowed  the 
44-year-old  Pertschuk  to  run  it  as  his  own 
personal  fiefdom  for  more  than  a  decade. 
But  whUe  few  Congressional  staffers  wield 
such  Infiuence.  Pertschuk  may  soon  be  leav- 
ing the  Hill.  Last  week,  the  White  House 
spread  the  word  that,  pending  an  FBI  back- 
ground check,  President  Carter  planned  to 
nominate  Pertschuk  to  head  one  of  the  most 
controversial  and  important  agencies  in 
Washington — the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  proposed  appointment  delighted  con- 
sumer advocates.  "Rarely  has  there  been  a 
more  perfect  match  between  the  technical 
requirements  of  a  government  post  and  the 
talents  of  the  nominee,"  proclaimed  Ralph 
Nader,  a  longtime  friend  of  Pertschxik.  Some 
businessmen,  however,  were  alarmed — though 
after  weeks  of  rumors  that  Carter  was  con- 
sidering fiamboyant  cx-Congresswoman  Bella 
Abzug  for  the  FTC  chair,  many  were  clearly 
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relieved  at  the  choice.  "He  has  a  reputation 
for  listening,"  said  leglsIatlve-SLffairs  chief 
Ed  Grefe  of  PhlUp  Morris,  which  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  tobacco  Industry  is  currently 
the  subject  of  an  FTC  investigation  aimed 
at  determining  whether  cigarette  advertising 
is  enticing  young  people  to  start  smoking. 
"If  Carter  was  serious  in  his  campaign  prom- 
ise to  be  concerned  with  consumer  affairs,  he 
picked  the  most  knowledgeable  guy  on  Capi- 
tol HUl." 

CREDIT 

Pertschuk  has  worked  In  Washington  for 
15  years,  serving  as  an  aide  to  former  Sen. 
Maurlne  B.  Neuberger  of  Oregon  before  Join- 
ing the  commerce  committee  staff  in  1964. 
As  the  committee's  de  facto  boss,  Pertschuk 
can  claim  at  least  partial  credit  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, Federal  standards  for  tires  and  flam- 
mable fabrics  and  many  auto-safety  and  in- 
surance reforms. 

But  perhaps  his  most  conspicuous  accom- 
plishment has  been  his  use  of  legislative 
clout  to  transfer  the  FTC  from  a  som- 
nolent backwater  that  rarely  exercised  its 
formidable  statutory  powers  Into  an  activist 
agency  that  often  infuriates  business. 

It  was  mainly  as  a  result  of  Pertschuk's 
prodding  that  Congress  passed  the  Magnu- 
son-Moss  Act  of  1974,  which  extended  the 
FTC's  Jurisdiction  beyond  business  "in"  in- 
terstate commerce  to  those  merely  "affect- 
ing" it.  What's  more,  it  authorized  the  agency 
to  establish  tough  new  rules  of  conduct, 
telling  businessmen  from  funeral  directors 
to  hearing-aid  dealers  Just  what  they  can 
and  cannot  do.  The  FTC,  for  example,  is 
currently  preparing  regulations  that  will 
dictate  to  food  producers  which  products 
they  can  advertise  as  being  wholesome  or 
nutritious. 

It  is  this  new  activism — the  agency  cur- 
rently has  749  separate  investigations  under- 
way, ranging  from  the  tobacco  study  to  an 
effort  aimed  at  breaking  up  the  oil  indus- 
try— that  has  embroiled  the  FTC  in  con- 
troversy. Businessmen  charge  that  many  of 
the  probes  are  little  more  than  costly  fishing 
expeditions.  And  they  complain  that  the 
blizzard  of  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by 
agency  lawyers  in  recent  years  seems  de- 
signed more  to  harass  business  than  protect 
consumers.  Many  businessmen  are  especially 
outraged  at  such  actions  as  the  FTC's  "shared 
monopoly"  case  against  breakfast-cereal 
manufacturers,  based  on  the  novel  concept 
that  a  handful  of  firms  can  control  the 
market  without  any  overt  conspiracy. 

Pertschuk  himself  is  maintaining  a  dis- 
creet silence  until  he  is  officially  nominated, 
but  friends  say  that  he  agrees  with  much  of 
the  criticism — up  to  a  point.  According  to 
associates,  he  believes  that  FTC  regulations 
have  become  too  cumbersome  and  its  pro- 
cedures too  lengthy.'  He  also  is  known  to  feel 
that  too  many  of  the  FTC's  bright  young 
lawyers  too  often  evaluate  potential  prosecu- 
tions with  an  eye  to  how  wlnnable  they  are, 
not  how  much  good  they  are  likely  to  do. 
assurance 

But  while  Pertschuk  will  seek  to  stream- 
line the  FTC,  associates  say  he  will  stress 
Increased  corporate  competition  and  fair 
business  practices.  Moreover,  he  may  well 
use  his  legislative  expertise  to  push  for  con- 
sumer-protection laws  that  give  the  FTC 
even  broader  enforcement  powers.  How  much 
he  will  actually  accomplish  will  depend 
largely  on  how  much  backing  he  gets  from 
Congress  and  Carter.  But  Pertschuk,  who  at 
first  discouraged  White  House  overtures  to 
take  the  Job,  is  no  stranger  to  the  art  of  the 
quid  pro  quo — and  chances  are  he  wouldn't 
have  accepted  the  nomination  without  as- 
surances of  White  House  support.  "Every  In- 
dustry lobbyist  will  scream  for  more  staff  and 
more  money  when  Mike  Is  appointed,"  says 
a  former  aide  to  Virginia  Knauer,  President 


Nixon's  consumer  adviser.  "They're  all  afraid 
of  him." 


A  BETTER  WAY  OP  SELLING  ARMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  suggests  quite  cogently  that  we 
explore  with  far  greater  enthusiasm  co- 
operative procurement  policies  with  our 
NATO  allies  in  the  areas  of  defense 
needs. 

Robert  E.  McGarrah.  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  School  of 
Business  Administration,  raises  interest- 
ing examples  of  ways  in  which  such 
standardized  weapons  use  and  develop- 
ment might  produce  significant  cost  sav- 
ings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
article  which  suggests  that — 

Multinational  cooperative  programs  to  de- 
velop and  export  common  conventional 
weapons  are  practical  means  for  Washington 
to  strengthen  its  leadership  and  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  Western  community  and  to  reduce 
U.S.  defense  expenditures  without  risking 
Western  security. 

The  only  cautionary  note  I  would  offer 
is  that  the  initial  decisions  as  to  what 
weapons  are  needed  and  what  kind  of 
sales  are  desirable  must  be  made  within 
a  framework  of  an  accepted  political  pol- 
icy and  a  coherent  arms  sales  policy. 

To  xmdertake  a  particular  weapons 
system  because  of  an  offer  to  jointly  fund 
its  development  from  any  nation  makes 
no  sense  when  that  weapon  is  not  es- 
sential to  our  own  needs  or  conflicts  with 
policies  designed  to  reduce  conventional 
arms  in  a  particular  region  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle "A  Better  Way  of  Selling  Arms"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Better  Wat  or  Selling  Arms 
(By  Robert  E.  McGarrah) 

The  change  of  leadership  in  Washington 
should  occasion  a  change  In  the  American 
arsenal  of  democracy.  The  goal  should  be  a 
multinational  cooperative  arsenal  for 
democracy. 

For  decades  the  United  States  has  stood 
alone  as  the  military-industrial  superpower 
of  the  noncommunist  world.  The  Pentagon's 
arms  policies  of  "buy  American"  exclusively 
and  "export  American"  aggressively  have 
evoked  similar  policies  by  other  democratic 
governments. 

U.S.  Government  competition  with  British. 
French,  and  West  German  governments  for 
shares  of  global  arms  markets  has  inflected 
unnecessary  burdens  of  keeping  redundant 
American  and  European  arms  firms  from 
going  bankrupt.  Western  governments'  com- 
petition has  spread  or  intensified  the  arms 
race  in  nonaligned  countries  more  than  com- 
petition between  Western  and  conmaunist 
governments. 

Unlike  their  counterparts  in  nonmilitary 
production.  Western  arms  firms  are  not  free 
to  compete  or  merge  interests  in  a  larger, 
more  efficient  North  Atlantic  or  Pacific  de- 
fense market.  Washington  refuses  to  procure 
arms  from  foreign  industrial  sources  and 
demands  that  allied  governments  procure 
arms  from  American  firms  to  pay  cost  of  de- 
ploying U.S.  forces  abroad. 

Although  NATO  governments  are  com- 
mitted to  their  alliance  for  political  and 
military  security,  U.S.  policies  for  mUltary- 


industrial  Independence  have  Jeopardized 
the  security  of  NATO  military  forces.  Gen. 
Alexander  M.  Halg.  Jr..  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander of  NATO  forces,  said  that  the  "will, 
solidarity,  and  unity"  of  NATO  forces  is  per- 
ceived by  Warsaw  Pact  forces  to  be  weak  be- 
cause of  governments'  failures  to  cooperate 
in  developing  and  deploying  standard  weap- 
ons. Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  former  Su- 
preme NATO  Commander,  estimated  that 
common  weapons  could  increase  NATO's 
military  effectiveness  by  30  to  50  percent  for 
most  units  and  up  to  300  percent  in  the  case 
of  some  tactical  air  units.  In  a  recent  study 
commissioned  by  the  Pentagon  It  was  esti- 
mated that  NATO  governments  could  save 
from  $10  to  $12  billion  annually  if  their  de- 
fense ministries  developed  and  deployed 
common  equipment  for  their  military  forces. 

During  the  past  several  decades  Americans 
spent  about  7  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  and  about  45  percent  of  their 
federal  budget  for  military  purposes,  while 
Europeans  spent  about  3.5  percent  of  their 
GNP  and  18  percent  of  their  national  budgets 
for  those  purposes.  If  this  burden  had  been 
shared  equally,  the  U.S.  defense  budget 
could  have  been  reduced,  and  the  West's 
military-Industrial  solidarity  and  effectlve- 
ne.'s  would  be  much  stronger  than  they  are 
today. 

While  Americans  have  been  spending  more 
on  defense,  their  allies  have  spent  more  to 
develop  and  export  civilian  products.  The 
U.S.  position  has  declined  significantly  in 
world  trade  of  virtually  all  industrial  goods. 
But  U.S.  exports  of  armaments  exceed  the 
combined  arms  exports  of  all  other  Western 
countries. 

Of  course,  growth  in  technology  and  in- 
dustry for  military  and  civilian  products  re- 
quires the  same  resources  now  in  more  lim- 
ited supply  than  ever  before.  The  same  dol- 
lars of  federal  contract  expenditures  for 
civilian  products  result  In  higher  productiv- 
ity and  employment  of  more  people  than  for 
military  products. 

Civilian  products  are  used  immediately 
after  they  are  produced.  But  weapons  are 
not,  except  in  wartime.  It  could  be  that  U.S. 
overinvestment  in  redimdant  arms  Industry 
capabilities,  which  cannot  produce  returns, 
has  been  a  cause  for  the  underinvestment, 
infiation  and  unemplojmient  in  Industries  for 
housing,  mass  transportation,  antipollution 
systems,   which    do   produce   returns. 

There  are  precedents  for  policies  of  coop- 
erative arms  development  and  exports.  A 
study  by  the  Rand  Corporation  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  found  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment increased  its  funding  and  procurement 
of  F-104-J  aircraft  by  20  percent  because  of 
cooperative  arrangements  for  Japanese  firms 
to  participate  with  U.S.  firms  in  production. 

When,  as  negotiator  for  the  U.S.,  this 
writer  was  able  to  offer  British  firms  a  fair 
opportunity  to  compete  for  production  of 
"Mallard"  field  army  communications  equip- 
ment for  the  U.S.  Army,  the  UK  government 
agreed  to  fund  30  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment costs.  This  was  far  more  than  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  total  number  of  Mal- 
lard systems  scheduled  for  deployment  by 
allied  armies. 

The  Belgian,  Danish,  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments agreed  to  procure  F-16  aircraft  after 
the  UJS.  Air  Force  decided  to  procure  the 
F-16  and  U.S.  defense  firms  agreed  to  co- 
operative production  arrangements  with 
their  industries. 

Multinational  cooperative  programs  to  de- 
velop and  export  common  conventional 
weapons  are  practical  means  for  Washington 
to  strength  its  leadership  and  the  solidarity 
of  the  Western  community,  and  to  reduce 
UjB.  defense  expenditures  without  risking 
Western  secxirity.  Moreover,  cooperative  pro- 
grams would  facUltate  international  agree- 
ments for  multinational  companies  to  chan- 
nel  flows   of  funds,   materials,   technology. 
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and  to  schedule  production  and 
In  the  mutual  best  Interests  of 
nations. 

Bribery  payments  to  sell 
longer  be  encouraged.  The 
formance  of  multinational 
Improved. 

Savings  from  cooperative 
ment  couJd  be  reinvested  In 
n.S.  Industries  for  developing 
tatlon,  health  delivery,  or  poUi^lo 
systems.  The  funds  and 
Izatlon  Washington  now  employ  i 
arma  exports  could  be  diverted 
exports  of  such  civilian  equipment 

Policies  for  UJ3.  military 
pendence  are  no  longer  realistic 
source  limitations  have  already 
verslble  commitments  to  clvllldn 
Interdependence  for  energy,  foojl, 
other  Industrial  materials  and 
should  cease  standing  alone  as 
military-Industrial    superpower 
administration   and   95th 
resolve  to  authorize  and  fund 
grams  for  conventional  weapons 
to  be  undertaken  In  cooperatlop 
ernments    of   other    Industrial 
nations. 
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Mr.    LUGAR.    Mr 
pride  In  paying  tribute  today 
press  of  America,  which  was 
years  ago  yesterday. 

Freedom's  Journal,  the 
to  be  published  in  the  Unite* 
men  of  African  descent 
March  16.  1827.  The  publisHers 
weekly  paper.  John  B.  Ruspwum 
Samuel  Cornish,  were  ardent, 
litlonlsts,  and  the  objective  ol 
Journal  is  explicit  In  Its  nam< 

Since  that  time,  many 
newspapers  have  been  publislied 
for  black  Americans,  and  toqay 
have  dozens  of  excellent 
zlnes — such  as  Ebony,  Jet. 
core,  Tuesday,  and  Dawn. 

In  my  home  State  of  Indiafca 
several  excellent  black  publications 
eluding  the  South  Bend  Ref  oi  mer 
Illustrated,  the  Gary  Crusade  ■ 
American,  the  Gary  Info, 
Herald,  and  the  Indianapolis 

These  and  other  black 
have  truly  become  an  Americjin 
tlon,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
continued  success  as  they  m; 
highest  traditions  of  joumallim 


GENOCIDE  AND  REFU  3EES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi  esident.  a 
Washington  Po.st  article  durii  ig  the  past 
week  has  described  an  often  overlooked 
problem  which  results  from  tie  crime  of 
genocide — refugees. 

According  to  the  article.  Mr 
thousands  of  Ugandan  cltlzeni 
forced^  to  flee  their  homeland 
of  the  determination  of  Idi  A 
out  members  of  the  Acho'i 
tribes.  Christians  have  also 
to  flee  the  "tribal  and  religiou 
in  Uganda,  bringing  the  number 
cent  refugees  in  Kenya  to  between 
and  10,000. 

The  fate  of  these  victims  ofjldi  Amin's 
genocidal  purge  is  difEcult  ta  compre- 
hend. The  Wa'^hington  Pos^  described 
the  situation  in  this  way. 
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By  the  thousands,  refugees  .  .  .  are  stream- 
ing Into  Kenya  to  avoid  the  brutal  regime 
of  Amln.  They  feel  they  face  death  or  tor- 
ture at  home.  Here  they  face  a  hard  life  In 
a  country  that  already  has  more  refugees 
than  It  can  handle. 

Whether  these  people  stay  in  their 
homes  to  suffer  persecution  or  whether 
they  flee  to  an  unknown  land,  their  lives 
will  be  forever  disrupted.  This  sad  legacy 
is  one  of  the  direct  results  of  genocide 
and  it  is  one  reason  why  I  have  persist- 
ently worked  for  this  body's  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Realistically,  our  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  would  probably  not 
have  saved  the  lives  of  the  2,000  to  5,000 
persons  who  have  died  in  Uganda  since 
January.  But  our  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  would  have  provided 
more  credibility  to  President  Carter's 
criticisms  of  the  Amln  government,  per- 
haps increasing  the  President's  influence 
in  the  area. 

The  Ugandan  situation  has  cast  a 
spotlight  on  the  genocide  issue.  It  has 
also  focused  attention  on  our  failure  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  Now  is 
the  time  to  act.  I  urge  that  we  ratify  the 
treaty  at  once. 


FOREIGN  VIEW  OP  U.S.  ENERGY 
HABITS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  re- 
gain our  footing  after  another  energy 
shortage,  it  might  be  Instructive  to  see 
what  other"  nations  are  thinking  of  us. 

The  London  Times  last  month  carried 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Price  of  Amer- 
ican Waste."  That  editorial  says  in  part: 

Energy  conservation  has  always  .  .  .  been 
more  profligate  m  the  United  States  than  In 
any  other  country.  Houses  and  offices  are  hot- 
ter In  winter  and  cooler  Ip  summer  than  any- 
where else.  Americans  use  larger,  less  effi- 
cient cars  than  any  other  people. 

When  I  was  in  Japan  recently  I 
learned  some  of  our  Japanese  friends 
think  of  us  as  "energy  hogs." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Blaming  Amer- 
ica"— Simday  Times  of  London,  re- 
printed in  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 28 — Peter  Rodgers  writes : 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  blame  for  causing 
the  next  energy  crisis  Is  put  where  It  belongs, 
not  In  the  Middle  East  but  In  America. 

Peoples  of  underdeveloped  nations  are 
amazed  at  how  much  energy  we  waste. 
In  many  cases  we  waste  more  than  an- 
other entire  nation  uses. 

When  We  tally  up  the  costs  of  our  en- 
ergy guzzling,  in  addition  to  considering 
environmental  damage,  loss  of  nonre- 
newable resources  and  dependence  of 
foreign  cartels,  let  us  not  forget  also  the 
contempt  of  other  nations.  Many  of  them 
have  already  learned  to  use  conservation 
energy;  so  must  we. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  articles  I  men- 
tioned, "The  Price  of  American  Waste" 
and  "Blaming  America,"  are  reminders 
to  us  of  how  foolish  our  energy  habits 
look  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordared  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  London  Times,  Feb.  3,  1977] 
The  Price  of  American  Waste 

It  is  the  weather  that  has  brought  the 
American  energy  crisis  to  the  surface.  Energy 
consumption  has  always,  however,  been  more 
profligate  In  the  United  States  than  In  any 
other  country.  Houses  and  offices  are  hotter 
In  winter  and  cooler  In  summer  than  any- 
where else.  Americans  use  larger,  less  efficient 
cars  than  any  other  people.  For  a  while,  espe- 
cially under  the  Impact  of  the  1973  oil  price 
crisis,  there  was  some  shift  of  fashion  toward 
the  compact  car,  with  Its  better  fuel  per- 
formance. But  the  fashion  was  short-lived 
and  Detroit  Is  once  again  producing  and  sell- 
ing "gasoline  guzzlers"  as  It  did  In  pre-Opec 
days. 

For  decades  this  profligacy  was  a  matter  of 
purely  domestic  concern,  for  the  United 
States  was  effectively  self-sufficient  In  energy 
from  Indigenous  sources.  From  the  1950s  on- 
wards, however,  American  energy  consump- 
tion has  steadily  outstripped  domestic  pro- 
duction. This  widening  gap  has  been  filled  by 
Imports,  first  from  Canada  and  Venezuela, 
but  now  in  the  main  from  the  Middle  East. 
The  consequences,  economic  and  political,  of 
this  shift  have  been  profound. 

President  Nixon  reacted  to  the  1973  oil 
price  rises  and  the  sudden  evidence  of  Opec's 
political  power  with  the  much  publicized 
Project  Independence.  Its  aim  v/as  to  restore 
the  United  States  to  complete  self-sufficiency 
In  energy  by  the  mid-1980s.  The  Project, 
though  Its  objectives  were  subsequently 
scaled  down,  must  be  deemed  a  failure.  The 
United  States  is  still  Importing  over  40  per 
cent  of  its  oil  requirements  and  the  effective 
dependence  of  the  entire  American  economy 
on  Middle  East  oil  producers  has  Increased 
and  will  inevitably  Increase  further. 

There  are  many  factors  contributing  to 
this  worsening  situation.  On  the  side  of  sup- 
ply, the  development  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration has  been  slower  than  was  forecast. 
The  expansion  of  the  coal  indrstry  has,  like- 
wise, lagged  behind  expectations.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  increasingly  effective  en- 
vironmental lobby  has  had  a  significant  In- 
fluence in  slowing  development.  In  addition, 
with  Its  tenacious  objections  to  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  the  exploitation  of  those  oil  reserves 
has  been  long  delayed. 

On  the  side  of  demand,  the  situation  has 
unquestionably  been  made  worse  by  a  dellb- 
»*rate  policy  of  low  pricing.  The  reserves  of 
latural  gas  have  been  exploited  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  by  the  Federal  Pricing  Policy, 
under  which  low  prices  have  hugely  stimu- 
lated demand.  With  all  oil  products,  however, 
the  American  economy  has  enjoyed  lower 
prices,  and  consequently  Inflated  demand,  on 
a  scale  unknown  In  other  industrial  coun- 
tries. The  concepts  of  energy  conservation 
have  played  no  effective  part  in  official  Amer- 
ican policy. 

The  United  States  Is  not  unique  In  having 
failed  to  develop  and  Implement  a  coherent 
energy  policy.  The  European  Community 
thought  seriously  about  the  problem  in  the 
shadow  of  the  events  of  1973.  Today,  however, 
lulled  by  temporary  plenty,  it  Is  no  nearer  to  a 
sensible  policy  than  It  was  then.  There  Is 
further  the  danger  that,  under  immediate 
pressures  from  the  balance  of  payments,  our 
own  Government  will  give  Insufficient  weight 
to  the  arguments  for  conservation  of  the 
North  Sea  resources. 

It  Is,  however,  the  American  energy  econ- 
omy and  Its  Imbalance  that  creates  the  Inter- 
national problem,  becaiise  of  its  sheer  size. 
The  effect  has  been  to  destabilize  interna- 
tional oil  prices.  It  has  effectively  created  the 
power  of  Opec  by  creating  the  conditions  In 
which  a  producer  cartel  can  be  effective.  By 
tying  the  American  economy  to  the  political 
Instabilities  of  the  Middle  East  it  has  created 
a  whole  new  dimension  of  diplomatic  and 
military  problems.  At  an  Industrial  level,  also, 
there    Is    Increasing    resentment    that    the 
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American  economy  is  able  to  produce  and 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the 
highly  favourable  base  of  cheap  energy  costs. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  have  the  closest  Interest  In  President 
Carter's  attempts  to  produce  a  domestic 
energy  policy  which  would  be  more  effective 
than  that  of  his  two  predecessors. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,  1977] 
Blaming  America 
(By  Peter  Rodgers) 

London. — It  is  high  time  that  the  blame 
for  causing  the  next  energy  crisis  is  put 
where  It  belongs,  not  in  the  Middle  East  but 
in  America.  The  land  of  big  cars,  overheated 
houses,  stifling  offices  and  half-empty  air- 
planes is  doing  more  to  store  up  trouble  for 
the  rest  of  us  on  the  energy  front  than  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  all  the  greedy  hordes  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries put  together. 

The  world  will  be  seriously  short  of  oil  by 
1985,  according  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  which 
published  an  unusually  sharply  worded  re- 
port on  energy.  But  who  Is  doing  most  to 
bleed  the  earth  of  its  energy  supplies  without 
replacing  them?  Who  Is  sucking  In  vast  and 
Increasing  quantities  of  OPEC  oil.  threaten- 
ing shortages  which  are  likely  to  drive  up 
prices  a  lot  rhore  effectively  than  any  gather- 
ing of  belligerent  oil  ministers? 

None  other  than  the  home  of  the  market 
economy,  the  United  States — which  has  noth- 
ing resembling  a  free  market  in  energy,  and 
where  oil  and  gas  prices  are  kept  down  by 
haphazard  legislation  which  actually  pro- 
motes the  profligate  habits  of  Its  citizens. 
And  If  there  is  one  single  villain  In  this 
piece  who  is  really  helping  OPEC,  It  is  the 
American  motorist.  Encouraged  by  low  prices 
and  taxes,  largely  oblivious  to  the  effect  of 
American  habits  on  the  outside  world,  he  is 
an  oU  gobbler  whose  return  to  his  love  af- 
fair with  big  cars  is  st^rtllngly  obvious.  A 
trifling  flirtation  with  small  engines  after 
the  1973  oil  crisis  seems  to  be  over  already. 

The  United  States  has  a  dominating  In- 
fluence on  world  energy  which  Is  worth 
spelling  out.  It  uses  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  26  nations  In  the  O.E.C.D.  put  together. 
It  now  imports  a  staggering  amount  of  oil, 
nearly  half  of  Its  entire  consumption,  suck- 
ing in  this  year  nearly  a  third  of  OPEC's 
output,  equivalent  to  four  times  what  the 
British  North  Sea  will  produce  at  full  flood. 
The  rise  In  United  States  Imports  between 
1974  and  1977  alone  Is  roughly  equivalent  to 
an  entire  British  North  Sea's  worth. 

Yet  some  experts  reckon  that  the  United 
States  could  without  much  trouble  save  half 
a  North  Sea's  worth  of  oil  Imports  simply 
by  using  smaller  and  more  efficient  car  and 
lorry  engines.  That  may  be  too  optimistic, 
but  even  the  O.E.C.D.'s  careful  estimates  sug- 
gest that  two  simple  measures  In  transport 
could  by  themselves  save  35  million  tons  of 
United  States  oil  imports  a  year  by  1985. 
These  are  a  statutory  increase  fuel  econ- 
omy to  27.5  miles  per  gallon,  and  pooling  of 
truck  and  aircraft  operations. 

The  O.E.C.D.  says  that  in  theory  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  able  to  cut  its  oil  im- 
ports by  well  over  half  by  1985,  with  a  com- 
bination of  conservation  and  encouragement 
to  domestic  producers  to  exploit  new  sup- 
plies. That  is  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
OJI.C.D.  countries  could  contribute  together, 
and  would  be  enough  to  prevent  an  other- 
wise serious  oil  shortage. 

The  story  of  American  oil  prices,  which 
blatantly  encourage  higher  consumption, 
shows  why.  In  theory.  Federal  price  controls, 
which  keep  domestic  oil  production  well  be- 
low OPEC  price  levels  are  to  be  phased  out  by 
April  1979.  In  practice,  many  expect  that 
they  will  continue,  because  of  the  power  of 


consumer  lobbies  and  the  opposition  of  Con- 
gress to  something  as  politically  unpopular  as 
high  prices.  The  chances  of  additional  gaso- 
line taxes,  at  a  European  level  high  enough 
to  affect  consumption  dramatically  are  pretty 
remote. 

If  hopes  of  real  conservation  through  prices 
are  low,  what  about  finding  new  supplies 
of  energy?  This  Is  another  side  of  America's 
chaotic  policy.  Forget  solar  energy  and  all 
the  other  gee-whlzz  Ideas,  and  look  at  gas 
prices.  These  are  a  classic  example,  now  en- 
shrined in  the  text  books,  of  how  con- 
trolled prices  prevent  exploration  and  new 
production  and  backfire  on  the  consumer. 
At  this  very  moment,  industrial  supplies 
are  being  cut  off  In  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect homes. 

Theoretically  these  controls  are  being  dis- 
mantled, but  few  people  believe  It  will  hap- 
pen fast,  despite  a  faltering  start  made  last 
year.  Yet  according  to  the  O.E.C.D.,  an  end 
to  gas  price  controls  could  bring  the  energy 
equivalent  of  another  70  million  tons  of  oil 
a  year  to  market  by  1985,  Indirectly  cutting 
United  States  oil  imports  and  taking  some 
of  f  pressure  for  supplies  off  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  developing  world. 

If  the  United  States  had  done  something 
about  its  imports  from  1974  onwards  Instead 
of  Inventing  high-sounding  non.senses  like 
Nixon's  Project  Independence,  there  might 
have  been  no  oll-prlce  rise  at  all  In  Janu- 
ary. It  takes  only  a  small  world  surplvis  to 
provoke  price  shaving,  as  the  experience  of 
1975  has  shown. 

With  President  Carter^  about  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  some  oilman  now  fear  that  this 
could  be  a  big  enough  bSost  to  Imports  to 
produce  world  shortages  later  this  year,  not 
in  1985.  Market  forces  and  American  car 
owners  will  be  doing  OPEC's  job  for  It. 


SOARING  COST  OF  THE  B-1 
BOMBER 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  B-1 
bomber  is  likely  to  cost  even  more  than 
the  latest  ofHcial  estimate  of  $94  million 
per  plane. 

According  to  Information  provided  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  price  tag  is  now  likely  to  jump  to 
nearly  $117  million  for  each  aircraft. 

Last  fall,  an  independent  cost  analysis 
team  in  the  Air  Force  calculated  that 
production  of  the  B-1  could  cost  20  per- 
cent more  than  the  current  progi-am  es- 
timates. In  addition,  recent  changes  in 
the  program  mav  add  another  $1.9  bil- 
lion t^  the  price  tag.  All  together,  the 
B-1  program  could  cost  $28.5  billion. 

If  these  internal  Air  Force  estimates 
prove  accurate,  each  B-1  will  end  up 
costing  nearly  $117  million,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  original  estimate  of  $40 
million. 

Though  all  estimates  are  necessarily 
imprecise,  I  believe  this  latest,  much 
higher,  estimate  deserves  the  closest 
scrutiny.  As  I  understand  it.  the  inde- 
pendent cost  analyst  team  made  one  es- 
timate of  a  4-percent  increase  in  B-1 
production  costs,  based  upon  the  his- 
torical experience  with  a  large  number 
of  aircraft.  The  team  then  made  a  sec- 
ond estimate,  however,  considering  only 
the  production  costs  of  our  most  recent 
generation  of  combat  aircraft,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  projected  20-percent  in- 
crease above  the  current  oflBcial  esti- 
mate. 

In  addition  to  this  Air  Force  estimate, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a  study 


of  the  B-1  released  on  February  16  of 
this  year,  concluded  that  "current  esti- 
mated program  costs  could  be  exceeded 
by  several  billion  dollars.'  This  is  further 
evidence  that  the  ofiicl.3l  program  esti- 
mates are  likely  to  be  well  below  actual 
costs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  plane  we  do  not  need 
v;ill  cost  far  more  than  we  can  reasonably 
afford.  Even  at  the  previous  S94  million 
per  copy  estimate,  the  B-1  is  not  worth 
its  enormous  cost. 

The  marginal  improvements  promised 
by  the  B-1  do  not  justify  these  soaring 
costs.  The  more  we  spend  on  the  B-1,  the 
less  money  is  available  to  meet  more  ur- 
gent military  requirements  as  well  as 
vitally  important  domestic  needs. 

For  example,  the  money  for  each  B-1 
would  be  enough  to  buy  185  modern 
tanks,  or  at  least  seven  of  our  best  F-15 
flghter  pl?nes,  or  more  than  17.000  TOW 
antitank  guided  missiles. 

If  spent  on  domestic  programs,  the  al- 
ternatives are  also  impressive.  For  the 
price  of  a  single  B-1  bomber,  we  could 
pay  the  operating  costs  of  1.000  rural 
health  clinics  for  an  entire  year.  For  the 
same  amount,  we  could  provide  a  year  of 
daily,  family-style  hot  meals  for  160,000 
elderly  people  under  current  Federal  nu- 
trition programs. 

In  view  of  the  ever -rising  B-1  costs  and 
the  valuable  alternative  expenditures.  I 
cannot  see  how  President  Carter,  who 
c?lled  the  B-1  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
during  the  campaign,  could  now  decide 
to  go  ahead  with  this  enormously  ex- 
pensive program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  digest  of  the  latest 
GAO  report  on  the  B-1  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Status  of  the  B-1   Aircraft  Program 

The  primary  mission  of  the  B-1  aircraft  is 
to  deter  nuclear  aggression  by  standing  ready 
to  deliver  weapons  from  low  altitudes  at 
high  subsonic  speeds.  Full-scale  develop- 
ment of  the  B-1  began  In  June  1970  and 
flight  testing  of  developroent  aircraft  began 
in  December  1974. 

From  September  through  November  1976, 
the  B-1  program  was  reviewed  by  the  Air 
Force,  outside  panels,  and  the  Defense  Sys- 
tems Acquisition  Review  Council.  On  De- 
cember 2,  1976,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  au- 
thorized the  Air  Force  to  proceed  with  pro- 
duction of  the  B-1  aircraft  but  required  a 
review  by  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  Council  before  proceeding  with  pro- 
duction of  the  defensive  avionics  subsystem 
which  is  still  in  the  development  phase. 

The  production  contracts  were  negotiated 
to  limit  the  expenditure  of  procurement 
funds  to  a  cumulative  rate  not  to  exceed  $87 
million  a  month  through  June  1977.  The  first 
production  aircraft  is  scheduled  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  1979  with  initial  operational  capa- 
bility scheduled  for  May  1982. 

GAO  reviewed  the  status  of  the  B-1  air- 
craft program  with  emphasis  on  flight  and 
ground  test  vrformance  and  problems.  The 
flight  testing  of  the  development  aircraft  has 
proceeded  reasonably  well  and  has  disclosed 
no  major  problems  which  would  dictate  a 
delay  In  production.  As  with  any  major  de- 
velopmental program,  testing  has  disclosed  a 
number  of  areas  that  will  require  Improve- 
ment. (See  pp.  13  to  27.) 

The  major  concerns  over  this  program  at 
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the  current  time  are  (I)  the 
creases  In  program  costs  and 
development  or  avionics 
6.  17.  18,  and  28  to  31.) 

The  following  are  the 
noted  during  QAOs  review 
Many  of  the  B-l  mission 
demonstrated  during  the  417 
testing  completed  as  of  N 
Some  problems.  Involving 
ents,  the  engine,  and  the 
were  not  completely  resolved 
solutions    must    be    flight 
Planned    flight    testing   will 
1982.  (See  pp.  14  to  21.) 

During   flight   tests,   the 
on  terrain  following  runs  at 
200  feet.  Because  of  test 
each   run   was   limited   to   a 
While  a  complete 
has   not   been   accomplished 
testing,  the  Air  Force  stated 
based  on  the  flight  test  Indlcajte 
meet  the  range  requirements 

JTie  Air  Force  Test  and 
completed   an   Initial    ^         _ 
evaluation  of  the  B-l  weapon 
tober  1976.  Center  officials  . 
have  the  capability  to  perfon  i 
for  which  It  was  designed.  As 
1977,  the  final  Center  repor 
published  and.  thus,  not 
view  by  OAO.  (See  p.  19.) 

Static  testing  of  major 
nents  to  150  percent  design 
an  airframe  to  100  percent 
load  were  completed. 
Division    engineering 
pressed  concern  over  the 
B-l   static  testing  program 
recognizes  that  there  ts  some 
In  the  latter;   however,  the 
slders  this  risk  to  be  well 
able  level.    (See  pp.  22  and 
PatlRue   testing  of  major 
ponents   Is   scheduled    to   be 
1977.  Fatigue  testing  of  an 
scheduled  to  be  done  In  1981 
*  P  23.) 

The  engine  product  

gram  was  completed  in  Augu^ 
thrust  requirements  were  m 
but  weight  and  some  of  the 
tlon  requirements  were  not  n 
date  have  not  demonstrated 
of  the  engines  to  Ingest  a 
of  small  birds  without  s_„ 
Problem  solving,  further 
testing  of  the  engine  will  be 
tinned    engineering    develot 
scheduled  to  last  until  1979 
27.) 

Testing  of  the  defensive 
gin  In  1977.  Analysis  Indicated 
system's  weight,  electrical 
Ing  requirements  will  not  be 
exoeqted  that  when  the 
solldated    with    other    avlonlis 
total   weight,   electrical   powei, 
specifications  will  be  adequat  > 
and  29.)  ^ 

Program  cost  Increased  by 
to    $22,889.5    mUllon.    An 
estimate  was  made   In   1974 
methodology  and  estimates  of 
used  for  developing  the  currett 
comparison  of  the  estimates  - 
rent  estimated  program  costs 
ceeded  by  several  billion 
officials   stated   that   the 
estimates    were    we 
estimating   accuracy.    An 
estimate  completed  In   1976 
available  during  GAO's  reviev 
Department  of  Defense  cor 
an  Internal  document  being  . 
for  decisionmaking  purposes 
8.) 
Development  of  the 
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measures  subsystem,  which  dispenses  flares 
and  chaff,  began  In  1976.  Flight  testing  of 
this  subsystem  Is  planned  for  1979.  (See  p. 
30.) 

The  Air  Force  had  not  selected  a  tall  warn- 
ing set  to  detect  the  firing  of  alr-to-alr  mis- 
siles so  that  expendable  counter-measiu'es 
can  be  more  effectively  used.  (See  p.  30.) 

Since  production  of  defensive  avionics  Is 
not  scheduled  to  begin  until  1979  and  the 
first  delivery  Is  not  scheduled  until  1981,  the 
first  34  production  aircraft  will  be  delivered 
without  defensive  avionics  and  will  require 
retrofit  when  the  equipment  becomes  avail- 
able. (See  pp.  30  and  31.) 

In  approving  the  B-l  for  production,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  Air  Force 
to  Include  in  its  follow -on  testing:  (1)  nu- 
clear hardening  sufficient  to  meet  the  threat. 
(2)  evaluation  of  detection  range,  and  (3) 
alert  response  time  and  mission  range.  A 
test  and  evaluation  master  plan  must  also 
be  submitted  for  review  and  coordination. 
(See  p.  20.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense analyze  the  results  of  completed  static 
tests  to  assess  the  risk  of  proceeding  with 
B-l  production  without  static  testing  an  air- 
frame to  150  percent  of  the  design  limit  load. 

In  view  of  the  continually  increasing  cost 
estimate  for  the  B-l  program,  the  Congress 
should  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  them  with  Information  on  (1)  recent 
Independent  cost  estimates  and  the  consider- 
ation given  to  these  higher  estimates  in  de- 
veloping the  most  recent  B-l  program  cost 
estimate  and  (2)  the  results  of  the  Initial 
operational  test  and  evaluation  and  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  results  In  approving 
the  B-l  for  production. 

A  draft  of  this  report  was  reviewed  by 
agency  officials  associated  with  management 
of  the  program  and  their  comments  have 
been  Incorporated  as  appropriate. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Foreign  ■"  Assistance  Subcommittee 
conducted  hearings  on  legislation  to 
fund  two  International  development 
banks,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development — World 
Bank — and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

In  the  hearings,  we  were  considering 
an  administration  request  for  a  very 
large  amount  of  money — a  multi-year 
authorization  of  over  $5  billion.  This 
figure  is  a  little  misleading,  however,  be- 
cause over  $2  billion  of  these  funds  are 
only  pledged  guarantees  for  certain 
types  of  loans,  and  would  only  be  used 
in  the  event  of  large  defaults.  The  IBRD 
has  never  had  a  default  on  a  loan,  so  the 
chances  of  these  pledged  funds  being 
"called"  are  considered  remote. 

Nevertheless,  many  Americans  who 
have  had  to  tighten  their  belts  to  pay 
the  heating  bills  and  the  tax  collector 
and  to  put  nutritious  food  on  the  table 
are  going  to  ask  why — why  should  we 
be  diverting  our  resources  to  other  parts 
of  the  world? 

One  very  important  reason  is  that  in 
terms  of  our  own  national  interest,  our 
long-run  economic  well-being  will  de- 
pend on  the  cooperation  and  economic 
health  of  the  developing  world.  In  this 
testimony.  Treasury  Secretary  Blumen- 


thal  pointed  out  that  the  developing 
countries  represent  an  important  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  exports  and  are  major  sup- 
pliers of  much  needed  raw  materials  to 
this  country.  Increasing  monetary  flows 
tb^the  developing  countries  can  provide 
a  stimulus  to  world  economic  recovery 
by  stimulating  aggregate  world  demand. 
Multilateral  lending  institutions  provide 
a  very  effective  way  of  channeling  these 
funds. 

As  another  justification  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment effort,  I  would  proudly  point  out 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
never  shnmk  from  an  opportunity  to 
help  those  in  need.  While  all  of  the  coun- 
tries which  borrow  from  tlie  development 
banks  need  assistance  to  improve  their 
standards  of  living,  among  these  are 
many  coimtries  poor  enough  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  "soft  loans"  with  low  interest 
rates,  long  grace  periods  and  long  ma- 
turities. For  example,  the  countries 
which  borrow  from  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  soft-loan 
facility  of  the  World  Bank,  have  a  per 
capita  income  of  less  than  $200.  The 
economic  growth  rates  of  the  "poorest" 
countries  are  the  slowest  among  any 
group  of  coimtries  in  the  world.  They 
need  substantial  concessional  assistance 
just  to  meet  minimum  needs. 

Almost  no  one  has  worked  with  the 
economic  needs  of  the  developing  coim- 
tries more  closely  than  has  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  who  as  President  of  the 
World  Bank  has  been  a  highly  effective 
spokesman  on  development  issues.  In  his 
address  to  the  Bank's  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors in  Manila  last  October,  he  dis- 
cussed these  needs.  With  regard  to  the 
poorest  coimtries  of  the  world,  McNa- 
mara said: 

By  any  objective  standard,  absolute  pov- 
erty Is  an  anachronistic  tragedy  in  our  cen- 
tiU7.  A  tragedy  because  it  Is  a  condition  of 
life  beneath  the  level  of  human  decency; 
and  anachronistic  because  there  are  now  at 
hand  the  economic  and  technological  means 
to  end  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  to  the  Board  of  Governors 

(By  Robert  S.  McNamara.  president.  World 
Bank  group) 

I.  introduction 

We  meet  this  year  against  the  background 
of  a  growing  recognition  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity among  men,  both  within  nations 
and  between  nations,  Is  becoming  a  critical 
issue  of  our  time. 

The  search  for  greater  social  justice,  and  a 
more  equitable  economic  environment.  Is 
evident  at  both  national  and  International 
levels. 

At  the  national  level  It  Is  leading  to  serious 
reexamination  of  earlier  growth  strategies.  It 
Is  causing  governments  to  focus  more  di- 
rectly on  the  massive  problems  of  the  ab- 
solute poor — the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Individuals  whose  basic  human  needs  go 
unmet.  It  Is  stimulating  a  search  for  new  de- 
velopment techniques  that  can  combine  sub- 
stantial economic  growth  with  greater  equity 
In  Income  distribution. 
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At  the  International  level.  It  Is  focusing  on 
the  Immense  Income  disparities  between  the 
developed  and  developing  nations,  and  it  is 
directing  attention  to  the  desperate  plight  of 
the  very  poorest  countries. 

On  our  meetings  in  this  forum  over  the 
past  three  years,  I  have  discussed  the  nature 
and  extent  of  absolute  poverty;  the  maldis- 
tribution of  Income  In  developing  societies; 
and  the  Immense  disparity  In  wealth  between 
the  developing  and  the  industrialized  na- 
tions. Within  the  Bank,  we  have  Intensified 
our  study  of  these  problems  and  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  is  that  they  are  continuing  to 
worsen  rather  than  improve. 

It  Is.  then,  these  crltltal  Issues — issues 
that  are  growing  more  and  more  Insistent — 
that  I  want  to  explore  with  you  further  this 
morning.  In  particular.  I  want  to  answer  the 
question :  how  can  the  World  Bank  respond 
most  effectively  to  them? 

To  develop  the  answer.  I  shall: 

Review  the  trend  of  Income  growth  in  the 
developed  and  developing  countries  during 
the  past  decade,  and  project  Its  probable 
course  over  the  next — distinguishing  between 
the  problems  of  the  poorest  nations,  and  of 
the  so-called  "middle-income"  developing 
countries. 

Consider  In  the  case  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions the  fundamental  reforms  required  if 
they  are  to  make  even  minimal  progress 
against  the  intolerable  conditions  of  abso- 
lute poverty — reforms  both  In  their  own  in- 
ternal development  policies,  and  In  the 
International  community's  development 
assistance. 

Examine  the  prospects  of  the  middle-in- 
come developing  countries,  and  the  Internal 
and  external  changes  that  must  be  made  if 
they  are  to  achieve  their  growth  potential, 
and  moderate  the  distortion  in  their  income- 
distribution  patterns. 

Point  out  the  contradiction  which  would 
result  If  the  operations  of  the  World  Bank 
Group  were  to  be  restricted  in  the  face  of 
the  demonstrable  need  of  the  developing 
countries  for  additional  external  assistance, 
and  the  stated  intentions  of  the  developed 
countries — as  expressed  In  the  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  the  UNCTAD 
Meeting  In  Nairobi,  and  the  North-South 
Dialog"e  in  Paris — to  help  provide  that  as- 
sistance. 

And  finally,  outline  the  action  that  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  World  Bank  to  con- 
tribute to  meeting  that  objective. 

These  are  the  Issues  that  all  of  us  must 
face  and  deal  virlth  if  we  are  to  respond  to 
the  development  task  that  lies  before  us. 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  Income  trends, 
n.  THE  trend  op  income  growth  in  developed 

AND    developing    NATIONS 

In  the  decade.  1965-75,  the  disparity  in 
average  Incomes  between  those  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  the  developed  world  and 
those  who,  by  accident  of  birth,  live  else- 
where, remained  Immense. 


INCOME  DISPARITIES  BETWEEN  NATIONS i 
[In  constant  1975  U.S.  dollars) 

Income  per  capita' 

Popula- 

tiorvOn         1965       1975     9  1985 
millions) 

1.  Poorest  nations  (below 

$200  per  capita) 1,200         130         150  180 

2.  Middle-income  develop- 

ing countries  (above 

$200  per  capita) 900         630         950       1,350 

3.  Developed  nations 700      4.200      5,500       8,100 

>  Data  for  centrally  planned  economies  are  not  published  and, 
therefore,  are  excluded  from  the  table. 

-  Because  the  per  capita  income  data  in  the  table  are  based  on 
official  exchange  rates  rather  than  purchasing  power  compari- 
sons, which  are  unavailable,  they  represent  only  broad  orders  of 
magnitude. 

5  Long-term  projections  of  economic  growth  are,  of  course, 
highly  speculative.  They  are  presented  here  not  as  predictions, 
but  only  to  call  attention  to  problems  that  may  develop  if  action 
js  not  initiated  in  time  to  prevent  them. 

Average  incomes  in  the  poorest  nations, 
with  populations  totalling  1.2  billion,  grew 
at  an  annual  rate  of  only  1.5% — $2  per 
year — during  the  period.  And  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Individuals  in  these  countries  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  income  spectrum  their  al- 
ready substandard  levels  of  nutrition,  hous- 
ing, health,  and  literacy  deteriorated  even 
further.  These  societies  have  been  unable  to 
meet  even  the  minimum  human  needs  of  the 
vast  majority  of  their  people. 

The  mlddle-lncomed  developing  nations 
have  done  considerably  better.  As  a  group, 
they  have  achieved  an  overall  growth  rate  tor 
the  decade  of  6.8% — about  4';  in  per  capita 
terms.  As  compared  with  the  poorest  nations, 
they  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
their  more  favorable  endowment  in  resourceti, 
of  better  market  opportunities,  and  of  in- 
creased capital  fiows.  Combined  with  their 
own  vigorous  efforts,  these  factors  have 
made  It  possible  for  them  to  make  some  prog- 
ress in  reducing  malnutrition  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  in  expanding  literacy  and  life 
expectancy. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  performance  of  the 
developed  nations  over  the  decade.  It  can  be 
summed  up  very  succinctly:  whatever  their 
other  domestic  and  International  difficulties 
may  have  been,  the  peoples  of  the  developed 
nations  enjoyed  per  capita  incomes,  in  real 
terms,  over  the  ten-year  period  that  rose  in 
absolute  amounts  more  than  in  any  com- 
parable period  in  history. 

The  prospects  for  the  next  decade 

What  is  likely  to  happen  to  Income  trends 
over  the  next  ten  years? 

(1  The  term  "middle-Income"  can  be  seri- 
ously misleading  as  applied  to  these  coun- 
tries. It  vaguely  suggests  "middle-class"  as  if 
they  were  somehow  seml-aflluent  societies  en- 
joying a  broad  level  of  prosperity.  But  that  is 
a  dangerous  simplification.  By  any  realistic 
comparison  with  the  developed  nations,  these 
countries  must  content  with  serious  problems 
of  poverty. 


For  the  poorest  countries,  the  outlook  Is 
bleak:  a  projected  per  capita  growth  rate  of 
at  best  29f  per  year.  And  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  that  means  at  most  an 
advance  In  Income  of  one  lo  two  dollars  a 
year.  Even  If  by  extraordinary  effort  per 
capita  growth  rates  could  be  expanded  be- 
yond 27c— and  that  Itself  Is  doubtful— it 
might  well  mean  little  or  no  real  alleviation 
of  absolute  poverty.  Growth  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  as  essential  as  it  Is.  cannot 
benefit  the  poor  unless  It  reaches  the  poor. 

It  does  not  reach  most  of  tliem  now  in  any 
meaningful  measure. 

Could  a  development  strategy  be  imple- 
mented that  would  reverse  that? 

It  could. 

But^TB«tr-would  require  extensive  policy 
changes  within  these  governments,  supported 
by  a  comparable  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
developed  nations.  • 

The  outlook  for  the  middle-income  devel- 
oping countries  is  much  more  favorable.  But, 
penalized  by  recent  declines  in  their  tern:s 
of  trade  and  by  the  worldwide  recession,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  recover  their  per  capita 
income  growth  rates  of  the  past  decade  un- 
less a  number  of  major  actions  are  under- 
taken. 

The  governments  of  these  countries  must 
themselves  take  steps  to  increase  Internal 
savings,  expand  export  earnings,  and  reduce 
the  severe  inequities  in  income  distribution. 
And  the  international  community  must  find 
a  feasible  way  of  providing  them  with  addi- 
tional fiows  of  capital  on  appropriate  terms, 
and  reducing  the  barriers  to  their  exports, 
particularly  their  manufactured  goods. 

I  want  to  examine  these  matters  now  In 
greater  detail.  Let  us  b^gln  with  the  critical 
situation  in  the  poorest  developing  coun- 
tries. 

m.  THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  POOREST  NATIONS 

The  past  decade  for  most  of  the  people 
In  the  poorest  nations  has  been  one  of  al- 
most unrelieved  deprivation.  And  the  future 
offers  little  promise  of  improvement  unless 
substantial  shifts  in  policy  are  undertaken 
by  both  the  governments  of  these  nations 
and  the  international  community  itself. 

We  must  try  to  comprehend  what  we  In 
fact  mean  when  we  speak  of  poverty  in  this 
context.  The  word  Itself  has  become  almost 
Incapable  of  communicating  the  harshness 
of  the  reality.  Poverty  at  the  absolute  level — 
which  Is  what  literally  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  most  particularly  chil- 
dren are  suffering  from  In  these  countries^ — 
is  life  at  the  very  margin  of  physical  exist- 
ence. 

The  absolute  poor  are  severely  deprived 
human  beings  struggling  to  survive  in  a 
set  of  squalid  and  degraded  circumstances 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  our  sophisti- 
cated imaginations  and  privileged  circum- 
stances to  conceive. 

The  table  below  compares  conditions  of 
life  In  the  poorest  nations  and  in  the  de- 
veloped countries. 


Population  On 

millions) 

Infant  mortality 
(per  thousand  > 

Life  expectancy 

Malnourished 
,  (in  millions) 

Adult  illiteracy 
(percent) 

ToUl 

Absolute  poor 

Poorest  nations 

1,200 

750 
<20 

128 
16 

50 
72 

600 

<20 

62 

700 

1 

Compared  to  those  fortunate  enough  to 
live  In  the  developed  countries.  Individuals 
In  the  poorest  nations  have: 

An  infant  mortality  rate  eight  times 
higher; 

A  life  expectancy  one-third  lower; 

An  adult  literacy  rate  60%  less; 

A  nutritional  level,  for  one  out  of  every 
two  In  the  population,  below  minimum  ac- 
ceptable standards:  and  for  millions  of  In- 
fants, less  protein  than  Is  sufficient  to  permit 
optimum  development  of  the  oraln. 

This  l8  what  absolute  poverty  means  for 


some  750  million  human  beings  In  these 
nations.  With  an  average  per  capita  Income 
of  less  than  $100  today,  and  little  more  than 
a  faint  promise  of  a  minlscule  (2  annual  In- 
crease over  the  next  decade,  they  are  locked 
Into  a  set  of  circumstances  that  they  cannot 
break  out  of  by  themselves. 

It  Is  not  a  scene  that  any  one  of  us  here — 
so  favored,  so  fortunate,  so  surrounded  in 
our  personal  lives  by  privilege  and  advan- 
tage— can  contemplate  without  compassion 
and  resolve. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  absolute  poverty 


today  Is  a  function  of  neglect — and  of  our 
neglect  as  much  as  of  anyone's.  For  we  here 
In  this  hall  represent  the  governments,  and 
the  financial  resources,  and  the  interna- 
tional Institutions  best  suited  to  end  the 
curse  of  absolute  poverty  In  this  century. 

Poverty  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  and 
unless  a  deliberate  Intervention  Is  designed 
and  launched  against  Its  Internal  dynamics. 
It  will  persist  and  grow. 

The  responsibility  for  such  an  effort  lies 
first,  of  course,  with  the  governments  of  the 
poorest   coimtries   themselves.  Despite  the 
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fact    that    In    the    past    decade 
financed  almost  90%   of  their 
Investments   out   of  their  own 
comes — a  fact  not  often 
developed  world — they  must 
greater  effort  In  the  future.  The  r 
all,  Invested  less  than  $5  billion 
agriculture  (only  3%  of  their 
18%  of  their  total  investment 
than  $100  million  In  populatldn 
and  wholly  Inadequate  amounts 
public  services.  And  much  of  whjit 
spent  has  benefitted  only  a 

Yet  whatever  the  degree  of 
governments  In  the  poorest 
have  been  responsible  for.  It 
than  matched  by  the  failure 
national  community  to  assist 
development  task. 

In  recent  years  the  poorest 
received: 

Only  6%  of  the  total  capital 
developing     countries     through 
bonds; 

Only  10%  of  the  total  borroJ(rln| 
developing   countries    in   the 
market; 

Only  46%  of  the  total 
all   developing   countries.   As   a 
countries  of  South   Asia,   for 
celved  only  one-third  as  much 
assistance  on  a  per  capita  basis 
developing  countries. 

These  instances  could  be  mult^lled 
But  the  central  issue  Is  that 
the  poorest  nations  can  be  reme4led 
deliberate  decisive  action,  and 
must  be  taken  at  both  the  national 
tematlonal  ^levels.  We  must  all 
fundamental  points. 

The  first  fe  that  the 
poorest  nations  have  to  redirect  tlieir 
forts  to  accelerate  economic  groi  rth 
duce  absolute  poverty.  A  reasonat  le 
for  them  would  be  to  meet  the  bpsic 
needs  of  all  of  their  pec^les  by 
centtiry.  They  must  begin  by 
tlonal  investment  priorities  and 
greater  emphasis  on  assisting  the 
come  more  productive. 
This  will  involve: 
Intensifying  the  effort  to  expand 
food  production: 

Taking  more  determined  actloi 
ate  population  growth.* 

And  directing  social  services  n|ore 
blv  towards  the  poor. 

The  second  fundamental  polnl 
though  nothing  can  be  accompli|hed 
these  governments  themselves 
clearly  cannot  meet  such  an  objective 
out  outside  assistance.  Therefore 
national  community  miist  help 
helD  them  generously. 

There  are  four  principal  ways 
triallzed  nations  can  make  this 
able: 

By    additional    transfers    of 
assistance: 

By  reallocation  of  some  of  th 
assistance; 

By  easing  the  burden  of 
tential  debt:  and 

By   expanding    the   opportunlfes 
poorest  countries  to  earn  more 
change  through  exports. 

Let  us  examine  each  one  of 
In  turn. 
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poorest  nations  over  the  past 
achieve  reasonable  rates  of 
and  to  move  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  people,  has  been 
ability  of  the  wealthy  world  to  supply 
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•This  problem  is,  oZ  course,  ol 
urgency,  and  rather  than 
with  it  today.  I  plan  to  devote 
dress  to  the  subject  soon. 
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developed  nations  met  the  target,  agreed  on 
in  the  United  Nations  in  1970,  of  contribut- 
ing 0.7%  of  their  GNP  to  Official  Develop- 
ment Assistance  (ODA) — and  had  0.2%  out 
of  this  been  earmarked  for  programs  bene- 
fitting primarily  the  absolute  poor. 

But  the  target  has"  not  been  met.  Nor  is 
there  any  present  indication  that  it  ever  will 
be  met. 

In  1976  the  flows  of  concessional  assistance 
from  17  Development  Assistance  Committee 
(DAC)  nations  amounted  to  only  0.36%  of 
their  total  gross  national  product,  one-half 
of  the  target.  There  was  a  wide  variation, 
however,  within  this  groups  of  nations:  nine 
countries  provided  more  than  0.5%  of  their 
GNP  as  ODA;  two  provided  less  than  0.6%, 
but  more  than  0.3%;  and  the  remaining  six 
were  below  0.3%. 

This  is  clearly  an  unsatisfactory  situation, 
and  If  the  current  trends  are  not  reversed, 
ODA  levels,  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  are 
projected  to  fall  to  0.33%  by  1980. 

ACHIEVEMENT   OF   ODA   TARGETS    BY   OECD   COUNTRIES 
(In  billions  of  constint  1975  U.S.  dollars| 


1975  (estimated) 

1980  (prelected) 

Share  in 

OECD  country 

total 

Percent 

Percent 

groups  > 

DAC 

of 

of 

GNP 

ODA 

GNP 

ODA 

GNP 

, 

22.8 

5.5 

0.64 

7.5 

0.70 

II 

17.1 

2.6 

.39 

2.5 

.31 

ill 

60.1 

5.5 

.24 

5.9 

.20 

Total.... 

100.0 

M3.6 

.36 

15.9 

.33 
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<  Group  I:  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Australia,  France, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  Group  II: 
Germany,  and  United  Kingdom.  Group  III:  United  States,  Japan, 
Finland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

>  Since  1974  OPEC  members  have  made  available  about 
$5,000,000,000  per  year  in  loans  to  other  developing  countries, 
of  which  approximately  h  could  be  classified  as  ODA. 

But  ways  could  be  found  even  now  to 
avoid  such  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  outcome 
in  1980.  If,  for  example,  the  countries  that 
are  currently  lagging  so  far  behind  would 
agree  to  increase  their  flows  of  concessional 
assistance  by  adding  to  them  over  the  next 
five  years  merely  a  small  fraction — no  more 
than  2  to  3% — of  the  amounts  by  which 
their  per  capita  Incomes  will  rise  each  year, 
the  ODA  totals  by  1980  would  be  dramat- 
ically larger  than  shown  in  the  table. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  that  the  industrial 
nations  themselves  sat  down  and  candidly 
reviewed  their  own  record.  And  I  believe 
they  can  and  ought  to  come  to  some  firm 
decisions  as  to  what  long-term  commitments 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  make  to  the 
poorest  nations — to  nations  whose  own  de- 
velopment efforts  and  plans  depend  so  much 
on  a  more  reasonable  resolution  of  the  cur- 
rent aid  situation. 

Reallocation  of  existing  assistance 
It  will  not  be  enough  simply  to  increase 
the  level  of  ODA.  Its  allocation  must  be 
improved  as  well.  ODA  should  be  increas- 
ingly directed  to  the  poorest  nations  and, 
within  them,  to  programs  benefiting  the 
poorest  segments  of  their  population.  The 
penalty  to  the  middle-income  countries  of 
such  an  adjustment  should  be  offset  by 
broader  trade  concessions  and  greater  flows 
of  private  capital. 

Currently  the  middle-income  countries  re- 
ceive over  half  the  total  ODA.  In  fact,  the 
distribution  of  concessional  assistance  on 
a  per  capita  basis  is  some  60%  higher  In 
middle-income  countries  than  in  the  poorest 
nations.  If,  for  example,  existing  ODA  were 
at  least  distributed  equally  between  the 
poorest  and  middle-income  countries  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  it  would  mean  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  each  year  for  the  poorest  nations. 
This  could  have  a  very  significant  imnact 
on  the  CTOwth  of  their  per  caolta  Incomes. 
The   International    Development    Associa- 


tion (IDA)  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  principal 
instnunents  for  channelling  concessional  re- 
sources to  the  poorest  nations,  and  for  In- 
suring that  these  resources  are  allocated  to 
productive  projects  benefiting  the  poorest 
segments  of  their  societies.  In  recent  years 
we  have  pursued  a  deliberate  policy  of  in- 
creasing the  share  of  the  poorest  nations  in 
the  allocation  of  IDA  resources.  In  FT76  and 
PY76  these  nations  received  91%  of  all  IDA 
commitments.  Moreover,  IDA  resources  are 
increasingly  being  directed  to  rural  develop- 
ment projects,  where  they  reach  large  num- 
bers of  the  absolute  poor. 

I  will  return  to  this  point  later,  when  I 
discuss  the  replenishment  of  IDA's  resources. 
Growing  debt  burden 

The  dependence  of  the  poorest  nations 
on  public  as  opposed  to  private  sources  of 
external  finance  Is  reflected  in  the  table  be- 
low. In  1975,  public  sources  provided  over 
80%  of  the  capital  flow  to  these  nations, 
and  held  over  80%  of  their  outstanding  debt. 

DEBT  STATUS  OF  THE  POOREST  NATIONS  i 
[In  billions  of  current  U.S.  dollarsi 


1973       1975 


1980 


7.2 
.7 

-.7 


7.1 
1.4 

.7 


7.2 


9.2 


6.0 
1.2 


8.6 
.7 


7.2 
7.2 


9.3 

6.4 


23.6 
4.8 


41.7 
7.2 


28.5 
28.5 


48.9 
34.2 


.7 
.9 

1.4 
2.1 

.3 

.4 

l.S 
100 

12.2 
143 

Current    account    deficit    before 

Interest  paymenb.... 2.9 

Interest  payments.. .5 

Changes  in  reserves  and  short-term 
debt 2 

Total     remaining     to     be 
financed 3.6 

Financed    by    medium-and    long- 
term  capital  from : 

Public  sources 3. 4 

Private  sources' 2 

Total  net  capital  flows: 

Current  dollars 3,6 

1975  dollars 5.1 

Outstanding   medium-   and   long- 
term  debt: 

Public  sources 18.6 

Private  sources 3.1 

Total: 

Current  dollars 21.7 

1975  dollars 30.6 

Debt  service: 

Interest  payments 5 

Debt  amortization 9 

Interest  payments  as  percent 

ofGNP 4 

Debt   service   as   percent   of 

exports 12.7 

Price  deflator 71 


<  Excludes  oil  exporters. 

•  Includes  "Direct  Foreign  Investment." 

The  table  shows  that  the  outstanding  debt 
and  the  debt  service  of  the  poorest  nations 
has  risen  since  1973,  and  is  likely  to  rise  still 
further  between  1975  and  1980.  However,  the 
Increases  are  not  large  when  adjusted  for  In- 
flation, and  they  appear  still  smaller  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  growth  in  exports 
during  the  same  years.  Even  in  1980,  the 
debt  service  burden  of  these  nations,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  exports,  is  likely  to  be  about 
the  same  as  in  1973. 

The  real  difficulty  that  the  poorest  nations 
face  is  not  the  burden  of  the  debt  itself,  but 
rather  the  very  low  level  of  capital  flows — 
a  level  so  low  as  to  seriously  limit  their  eco- 
nomic growth,.  Their  growth  was  restricted 
by  Inadequate  capital  flows  in  1973,  and  it  is 
being  similarly  restricted  today.  Moreover, 
as  the  table  indicates,  these  capital  flows  are 
likely  to  remain  at  a  very  low  level  in  1980. 

The  debt  problem  of  the  poorest  nations 
is  a  long-term  one  which  cannot  be  solved 
merely  by  short-term  rescheduling  and  by 
further  relaxation  of  already  liberal  terms. 
The  critical  issue  here  is  the  need  for  a  sub- 
stantial real  Increase  in  the  net  flow  of  capi- 
tal to  the  poorest  nations,  from  public 
sourcM,  beyond  the  levels  which  now  appear 
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Some  developed  countries  could  contribute 
to  such  an  increase  by  enlarging  their  gross 
flows  and  by  making  future  assistance  avail- 
able on  grant  or  grant-like  terms.  Other 
countries  have  more  flexibility  and  could 
move  more  directly  towards  various  forms  of 
debt  relief.  In  either  case,  the  principal  ob- 
jective should  be  a  substantial  real  increase 
In  net  capital  flows  to  the  poorest  nations 
over  the  next  decade. 

Expansion  of  exports  and  reduction  of 
imports 

Finally,  the  poorest  nations — which  have 
suffered  far  more  than  any  other  group  of 
countries  from  the  deterioration  of  their 
terms  of  trade  over  the  past  decade — must 
move  closer  to  the  long-run  goal  of  stand- 
ing on  their  own  feet  by  earning,  and  sav- 
ing, more  foreign  exchange.  This  will  require 
a  number  of  actions  on  their  part,  as  well 
as  the  help  of  the  developed  countries.  For 
example: 

Economic  policies  and  governmental  pro- 
cedures should  be  reshaped  to  stimulate  ex- 
ports. Such  actjon  would  result  in  several 
billion  dollars  of  additional  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  each  year  in  the  poorest 
countries.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  those 
In  South  Asia,  which  have  had  a  declining 
share  In  the  world's  exports  of  both  com- 
modities and  manufactured  goods  In  the  last 
ten  years. 

An  accelerated  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Industrialized  nations  to  reduce  the  stiff 
tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers  that  continue  to 
discriminate  against  a  number  of  the  exports 
of  the  poorest  nations.  If  these  could  be  sub- 
stantially eliminated  over  the  next  decade. 
It  would  mean,  in  1975  dollars,  an  additional 
$3  to  $4  billion  of  export  earnings  annually 
by  1985. 

The  poorest  nations  must  do  more  to  di- 
versify their  exports.  Some  of  them  rely 
heavily  on  earnings  from  a  few  weak  com- 
modities such  as  Jute,  tea,  and  sisal,  which 
face  a  very  uncertain  future  In  the  world 
market.  And  yet  there  are  about  15  million 
families— 90  million  people— totally  depend- 
ent on  these  three  crops  for  their  livelihood. 
These  nations  need  to  restructure  their 
patterns  of  production  In  order  to  reduce 
excessive  dependence  on  weak  commodities. 
They  will  need  financing  to  help  them  to 
initiate  such  structural  adjustments,  and  to 
create  new  sources  of  employment  for  the 
individuals  linked  to  them. 

The  poorest  nations  must  reduce  their 
reliance  on  agricultural  Imports,  particularly 
foodgralns.  By  increasing  their  food  produc- 
tion, and  by  limiting  their  imports  to  the 
present  level,  they  could  save  $4  billion  per 
year  in  foreign  exchange. 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

These,  then,  are  the  key  elements  in  a  pro- 
gram to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  re- 
duce absolute  poverty  In  the  poorest  nations. 

Is  there  a  comparable  approach  to  the 
problems  in  the  middle-income  countries? 

Let  me  turn  to  that  issue  now. 

IV.    PROSPECTS    AND    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    Mn>DLE- 
tNCOME    DEVELOPING     COUNTBUS  • 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  average  annual 
growth  rate  achieved  by  the  middle-income 
developing  countries  exceeded  6.5%  over  the 
last  decade.  In  fact,  20  of  the  fastest  develop- 
ing countries,  with  45%  of  the  population  of 
the  middle-income  group,  experienced  an 
average  real  growth  of  8.8%  per  annum.  Their 
390  million  citizens  enjoy  by  now  an  aver- 
age per  capita  Income  75%  higher  than  ten 


•  It  is  obviously  a  gross  overslmpllflcation 
to  consider  the  approximately  80  countries  as 
one  homogeneous  group.  They  are  not.  Yet 
despite  great  differences  among  themselves, 
the  middle-Income  developing  countries 
taken  as  a  whole  are  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  poorest  developing  nations  to  warrant 
discussing  them  as  a  separate  category. 


years  ago.  On  the  whole,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  middle-Income  developing  countries  have 
begun  to  establish  a  promising  structure  for 
high  economic  growth  rates. 

Given  sound  economic  management  at 
home,  and  reasonable  support  by  the  devel- 
oped countries,  these  countries  should  be 
able  to  continue  to  strengthen  their  econ- 
omies. They  face,  however,  two  serious 
problems. 

The  momentum  of  the  growth  of  the  oil- 
importing  countries  has  been  sharply  inter- 
rupted since  1973.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
it  fell  to  1.5%  last  year  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  recession  in  their  export 
markets,  the  increase  In  their  energy  costs, 
the  deterioration  In  theh:  terms  of  trade,  and 
the  persistent  worldwide  inflation. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  these  countries  there  has  been  a  serious 
neglect  of  equity  in  the  distribution  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  public  services  that  affect  produc- 
tivity. The  Inevitable  result  has  been  a  se- 
verely skewed  pattern  of  income  distribution. 

In  some  cases  this  may  in  part  be  due  to 
a  transitory  stage  of  economic  growth.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  middle-income  developing 
countries  have  greater  distortions  in  their 
Income  distribution  patterns  than  any 
growth  theory  could  possibly  Justify.  They 
have  increased  their  gross  national  products 
over  the  decade,  but  the  benefits  of  this 
growth  have  accrued  disproportionately  to 
the  already  more  favored  up>per-income 
groups  In  their  societies,  and  broadened 
rather  than  narrowed  the  gap  between  the 
privileged  and  the  deprived. 

This  has  led  in  a  number  of  these  na- 
tions to  serious  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical turmoil.  It  could  lead  to  a  great  deal 
more.  These  countries  must  devise  institu- 
tional and  policy  frameworks  within  which 
the  beneflts  of  growth  can  reach  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  much  more  equitably 
than  in  the  past. 

Though  these  countries  do  enjoy  some 
distinct  advantages  over  the  very  poorest 
nations,  the  fact  remains  that  collectively 
they,  too,  contain  large  numbers  of  individ- 
uals— some  170  million — ^trapped  in  absolute 
poverty. 

ABSOLUTE  POOR  IN  THE  RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS  OF 
MIDDLE-INCOME  COUNTRIES 


(1975: 

in  m 

illions( 

Absolute  poor  as 

percent  of 

Absolute  poor 

population 

Region 

Rural    Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Middle  East  and 

North  Africa... 

10 

30 

40 

?S 

27 

?7 

Sub-Saharan 

Africa 

32 

8 

40 

29 

27 

79 

East  Asia 

25 

10 

35 

25 

17 

?? 

Latin  America 

20 

35 

55 

18 

18 

18 

Total 

87 

83 

170 

24 

21 

23 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  more  in 
what  I  have  termed  "relative  poverty";  that 
is,  persons  with  incomes  somewhat  above 
the  absolute  poverty  level,  but  less  than 
one-third  of  the  national  average.  These  In- 
dividuals may  feel  even  more  frustrated  than 
those  in  the  poorest  nations,  since  they  live 
in  an  environment  of  visible  economic 
growth.  Their  societies  are  progressing  rap- 
idly, but  they  are  not. 

A  critical  prerequisite,  then,  for  contin- 
ued and  stable  economic  growth  in  these 
countries  is  the  formation  of  an  institutional 
and  policy  framework  that  will  assure  more 
equitable  growth  of  income  for  all  segments 
of  the  society. 

But  even  assuming  that  effective  action 
is  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  middle- 
income    developing    countries    to    moderate 


these  severe  Income  inequities,  there  are  at 
least  three  other  requirements  that  must  be 
met  to  assure  long-term  sustained  growth. 
The  first  of  these  ,calls  for  action  by  the 
countries  themselves,  and  the  other  two  by 
both  the  international  community  and  the 
countries  working  together: 

The  governments  of  the  middle-income  de- 
veloping nations  must  place  even  great^er 
emphasis  than  in  the  past  on  mobilizing 
internal  resources  for  development; 

The  deterioration  of  the  external  debt  pro- 
file must  he  arrestetl  by  more  effective  debt 
management,  and  by  longer-term  capital  as- 
sistance; 

And  export  trade  must  be  expanded. 
The  restoration  of  economic  growth 

To  recapture  the  momentum  of  growth, 
there  must  be  a  more  intensified  effort  to 
mobilize  internal  resources.  Over  the  past 
decade.  Investment  in  the  middle-income 
countries  averaged  over  20%  of  their  GDP. 
And  nearly  90%  of  these  Investments  were 
financed  from  their  own  domestic  savings. 
External  resource  flows,  while  crucial  In 
supplying  the  scarce  foreign  exchange  and 
technical  assistance,  constituted  only  2%  of 
their  GDP  during  the  period. 

But  in  tne  future  there  must  be  even 
greater  emphasis  on  mobilizing  and  effec- 
tively utilizing  savings.  A  prudent  limit  on 
the  growth  of  overall  consumption  is  re- 
quired. And  to  avoid  the  anomaly  of  under- 
utilized capital  In  a  capital -scarce  economy, 
governments  will  have  to  devise  the  kind  of 
price  and  incentive  systems  that  Insure  full 
beneflt  out  of  the  Investments  made  with 
such  sacrifice.  They  will  need  to  reassess  their 
exchange  rates,  interest  levels,  relative  prices, 
tariff  structures,  and  the  associated  policies 
in  their  economies. 

Most  of  the  middle-income  countries  have 
demonstrated  that  they  possess  the  manage- 
ment skills  necessary  to  deal  with  the  purely 
technical  problems  of  growth.  What  remains 
far  more  uncertain  today  Is  the  international 
environment  In  which  they  are  struggling 
to  recapture  their  growth  momentum.  In 
partlctjlar.  their  debt  situation  and  the  con- 
tinuing protectionist  sentiment  of  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  tend  to  constrain  their  fu- 
ture prospects. 

Debt  management  and  external  resource  flows 
If  the  middle-income  countries  do  act  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  their  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  to  strengthen  internal  re- 
source mobilization,  they  will  still  confront 
the  problem  of  a  large  external  debt  which 
is  rtslng  rapidly,  as  is  shown  In  the  table 
below. 

DEBT  STATUS  OF  THE  MIDDLE-INCOME 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES' 

(In  billions  of  current  US  dollarsi 


1973       1975 


1980 


Current  account  deficit  before  in- 
terest payments 3.5       26.1         16.4 

Interest  payments 2.7         5.2         12.5 

Changes  in  reserves  and  short-term 
debt 7.5      -3.1  1.4 

Total  remainingto be  financed.      13.7       28.2        30.3 

Financed  by  medium-  and  long-term 
capital  from: 

Public  sources 5.2         8.6         10.9 

Private  sources' 8.5       19.6        19.4 

Total  net  capital  flows; 

Current  dollars 13.7       28.2         30.3 

1975  dollars 19.3       28.2        21.2 

Outstanding  medium-  and  long- 
term  debt: 

Public  sources 24.5       32.5        64.3 

Private  sources... 31.1       55.8       113.9 

Total : 

Current  dollars 55.6       88.4       178.2 

1975  dollars 78.3       88.4       124.6 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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DEBT  STATUS  OF  THE  MIOOLE-ttCOME 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES '-(  on. 

|ln  billions  o(  current  US  dolls  s) 


1973 


Debt  service: 

Interest  payments 2.7 

Debt  amortization 6.2 

Interest  payments  as  percent 

ofGNPJ 6 

Debt    service  as   percent  of 

exports' 18.0 

Price  deflator 71 


>  Excludes  oil  exporters. 
'  Includes  "Direct  Foreign  Investment." 

>  Based  on  a  sample  of  25  countries  that  3'  count  for  over  80 
percent  of  the  external  debt  of  the  ojl-importfig  middle-income 
nations. 


eleme  at 


Hi 


the 
19'  3 


lncr<  ased 
pro  ^ess 


Events  of  the  past  three  . 
inflation,  deterioration  In  the 
and  prolonged  recession  in  the 
countries — have.  In  eflect.  i 
progress  they  had  made  in 
dependence  on  external  capital 
conditions  have  coalesced  to 
current  account  deficits  from 
1973  to  $31  billion  In  1976. 

How  was  this  Increase  of 
nanced?  Only  $3.4  billion  came 
ment   loans.   A   further   $10.6 
from  shifts  In  transactions 
But  the  most  remarkable 
the  unprecedented  growth  of  , 
flows,  which  provided  the  other 

Not  only  Is  this  a  large  absolute 
it  represents  an  Increase  that  fev 
thought  possible.  In  1975,  the 
of    private    capital    to    the 
countries  Is  estimated  at  almost 
nearly  two-and-a-half  times 
private  flows  of  $8.5  billion  In  . 
than  twice  the  flows  from  publ] : 
1975. 

Most  of  the  increase  of  private 
flows    has    come    through    the 
banks  of  the  developed  world. 
a    surprisingly    large    volume 
which  enabled  a  number  of 
countries    to    continue   their 
vance  In  the  face  of  adverse 
ditions.  If  this  flow  continues  it 
maintain   and   even   accelerate 
development.  However,  the 
the  banks  in  financing  the 
middle-income  countries  has 
problems  of  its  own. 

The  most   difficult  one   is 
short-term  nature  of  this 
ing.  The  present  terms  are  on 
too  short,  not  only  because  the; 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  longei 
ductive  Investment,  but  also  bee 
aggregate,  these  terms  exacerbal  e 
service  problem  of  these  countri^ 
the  creditworthiness  which 
have  established  over  the  past 

This  deterioration  In  the 
of  the  middle-income  countries 
ing  to  a  rapid  rise  In  the  debt 
PDr  25  of  the  major  borrowers, 
to  Increase  from  17%  in  1975  to 

A  major  cause   of  the  high 
ratio  Is  the  speed  at  which  the 
debts  need  to  be  rolled  over 
rate  burden,  despite  a  sharp 
1973  to  1980.  still  remains 
the  debt-amortization  problem 
Increasmgly     serious.     Althougl 
amortization  amounted  to  only 
nominal  terms  the  same  as  in 
it  will  rtse  to  t22  billion. 

The  dilemma  of  the  middle 
tries  can,  then,  be  simply 
increase   in   their   current 
has  not  been  rolled  back, 
levels  are  likely  to  continue  for 
next  five  to  ten  years  if  these 
to  generate  the  ONP  growth 
7%.  which  are  the  very  foundation 
creditworthiness.   But   continued 
liance  on  private  sources  for 


year  i — persistent 
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increase  their 
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197S        1980 
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of  such  deficits  will  require  very  large  In- 
creases in  the  outstanding  loans  held  by 
commercial  banks  and  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions." 

To  the  extent  that  a  large  proportion  of 
such  debt  Is  short-term,  any  temporary  for- 
eign-exchange liquidity  problem — or  even 
the  prospect  of  one — can  too  easily  be  turned 
into  a  crisis,  or  the  appearance  of  one. 

This  situation  calls  for  st  series  of  actions 
by  national  governments,  the  International 
commercial  banking  community,  and  the 
international   financial   institutions. 

First,  the  governments  of  the  middle-in- 
come developing  countries  themselves  must 
recognize  the  new  situation  that  has  arisen. 
They  must  Increase  the  current  reduced  level 
of  savings;  adjust  relative  prices  so  as  to 
provide  adequate  incentive  to  expand  both 
exports  and  food  production;  and  closely 
monitor,  and  where  necessary  limit,  addi- 
tional external  debt. 

Second,  the  international  banking  com- 
munity must  accept  the  long-term  nature 
of  the  financing  problems  of  the  developing 
countries.  The  most  Important  question  fac- 
ing the  lenders  is  what  to  do  when  most 
of  the  recent  medium-term  loans  fall  due 
during  the  next  three  to  five  years.  This 
will  occur  at  a  time  when  there  is  likely 
to  be  stronger  competing  demand  for  credit 
from  the  industrialized  nations,  the  centrally 
planned  economies,  and  several  of  the  oil- 
exporting  countries. 

It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  all 
the  good  work  that  has  been  ficcompllshed 
in  expanding  private  flows  for  development 
in  the  recent  past  were  to  be  undone.  But  can 
we  really  expect  extraordinary  efforts  from 
the  International  commercial  banking  com- 
munity If  the  official  lenders  themselves  do 
not  try  to  Improve  their  own  performance? 
That  brings  me  to  actions  required  by  the 
third  group  I  have  mentioned — the  Interna- 
tional flnancial  institutions. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind — and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  several  bankers 
heavily  involved  in  lending  to  middle-income 
countries — that  the  confldence  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  community  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased  were  it  possible  to  restore 
the  balance  between  private  lending  and 
official  long-term  lending  to  the  developing 
nations.  In  the  case  of  the  middle-income 
countries,  the  prlnclpaK^urces  of  official 
long-term  loans  are,  of^ourse.  Institutions 
such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Regional 
Banks.  Their  role  Is  to  serve  as  financial  in- 
termediaries between  the  world  capital  mar- 
kets and  these  nations. 

In  view  of  this  unique  role,  there  is  a 
manifest  need  today  for  a  major  expansion 
in  both  the  capital  structure,  and  lending 
level,  m  real  terms,  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Regional  Banks.  I  will  deal  with  this  Issue 
in  more  detail  a  bit  later. 

Need  for  Trade  Expansion 
But  larger  capital  flows,  as  vital  as  they 
are,  are  not  the  only  ingredient  needed  in 
order  to  restore  high  GNP  growth  rates  in 
the  middle-income  countries.  In  the  long  run, 
trade  expansion  is  even  more  important. 

And  yet  prospects  for  the  needed  expan- 
sion are  far  from  encouraging. 

A  recent  World  Bank  study  concluded  that 
the  manufactured  exnorts  of  the  middle- 
Income  countries  are  likely  to  grow  by  only 

» If  the  private  lenders  are  to  increase  their 
assistance  to  developing  countries,  they  need 
better  Information.  The  World  Bank  Itself 
could  help  meet  that  need.  We  compile  and 
publish  debt  statistics  for  our  borrowing 
member  countries  and  for  the  Eurobond  and 
Eurocredlt  markets.  But  these  data  exclude 
much  private  lending  and  all  short-term 
borrowings.  If  supported  by  the  International 
banking  community,  the  Central  Banks,  and 
the  borrowers,  we  could  go  further  and  assist 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  com- 
prehensive debt  reports  for  each  borrowing 
country. 


10  to  11%  a  year  over  the  next  ten  years,  as 
compared  to  18%  in  the  decade  ending  In 
1974. 

This  prospective  rate  of  growth  could  be 
Increased  substantially  If  the  developing 
countries  would  act  to  strengthen  and  broad- 
en their  export  programs. 

Only  three  groups  of  goods — clothing, 
textiles,  and  electrical  machinery — account 
for  over  50%  of  the  middle-income  countries' 
manufactured  exports  to  the  developed  na- 
tions. Given  the  obstacles  to  the  expansion 
of  the  flrst  two  groups,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  diversify  Into  many  other  products  as 
well. 

To  take  another  example.  Just  six  develop- 
ing countries  account  for  two-thirds  of  all 
manufactured  exports  to  the  OECD  nations. 
There  is  ample  scope  for  other  developing 
nations  to  participate  in  this  trade  and  they 
should  seek  to  do  so. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  exports  from  the 
developing  world  would  Increase  still  more, 
of  course,  if  the  industrial  nations  were  to 
liberalize  access  to  their  own  markets.  The 
present  barriers  to  trade  have  been  well  docu- 
mented, and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them 
here.  But  I  would  emphasize  that  this  Is  a 
field  in  which  the  interests  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  those  of  the  consumers  in 
the  industrialized  world  are  more  comple- 
mentary than  competitive.  Dismantling  trade 
barriers,  along  with  appropriate  levels  of  ad- 
justment assistance,  will  genuinely  benefit 
both  sides. 

As  a  target,  would  it  not  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  remaining  trade  barriers 
imposed  by  the  industrialized  nations  on  the 
exports  of  the  developing  countries  could  be 
dismantled,  or  at  least  very  substantially  re- 
duced, over  the  course  of  the  next  decade? 
If  this  were  to  be  achieved,  the  potential 
beneflts  to  the  developing  countries  would 
exceed  by  far  anything  else  that  the  interna- 
tional community  could  possibly  do  in  the 
trade  fleld. 

Recent  World  Bank  studies  suggest  that 
the  elimination  of  tariff  and  nontarlff  bar- 
riers could  Increase  export  earnings  of  the 
developing  countries  by  over  $30  billion  a 
year  by  1985,  In  1975  dollars. 

ADDITIONAL   EXPORTS    RESULTING    FROM    ELIMINATION 
OF  TRADE  BARRIERS 

[In  billions  of  dollars,  1975  prices] 


Country  group 

Manu- 
fac- 
tures 

Com- 
modi- 
ties 

Total 

Poorest  nations 

3 
21 

I 
8 

4 

Middle-income  developing  countries. 

29 

Total.... 

24 

9 

33 

Much  of  the  support  for  the  remaining 
protectionism  In  the  developed  world  under- 
standably springs  from  the  fears  of  those 
whose  Jobs  and  investments  might  be  dis- 
placed. But  a  ten-year  period  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  trade  barriers  would  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  the  necessary  advance  plan- 
ning and  phased  adjustments.  And  unless 
some  such  speclflc  timetable  is  adopted,  the 
political  pressures  of  special -Interest  groups 
in  affluent  nations  will  prevail  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority  of  ordinary  citizens 
In  the  rich  and  poor  countries  alike. 

V.   THE   NEED   FOR   A   BASIC   XTNDERSTANDING 

Let  me  now  underline  one  of  the  major 
points  I  have  made  regarding  the  prospects 
of  the  two  groups  of  developing  countries. 

Although  the  formula  for  economic  ad- 
vance In  the  middle-income  countries  differs 
from  that  applicable  to  the  poorest  nations, 
the  action  required  Is  similar  in  one  Im- 
portant respect:  both  groups  of  nations  need 
additional  support  from  the  developed  world 
if  they  are  to  achieve  acceptable  rates  of 
growth. 

It  Is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which 


led  to  the  Special  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly last  September  in  New  York;  to  the 
formation  of  the  Development  Committee 
composed  of  Governors  of  the  IMF  and  the 
World  Bank;  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
UNCTAD  in  Nairobi;  and  to  the  North-South 
Dialogues  in  Paris.  And  yet,  to  date,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  intense  debate,  there 
has  been  no  agreement  on  the  level  of  addi- 
tional assistance  to  be  provided  to  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  agreement  is,  I 
think,  obvious:  the  discussions  have  focused 
far  too  much  on  details — commodity  agree- 
ments, buffer  stocks,  and  so  forth — rather 
than  on  fundamentals. 

What  is  needed,  In  my  view.  Is  a  basic 
understanding  among  the  parties  as  to: 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  problem; 

The  action  required  to  address  it; 

The  relative  responsibilities  of  the  parties 
for  taking  such  action; 

The  costs  and  benefits  to  each  of  doing  so. 

Such  an  understanding — a  "global  com- 
pact" if  you  will — would  make  clear  in  over- 
all terms  both  the  additional  trade  and  aid 
support  to  be  pt-ovlded  by  the  developed  na- 
tions and  policy  reforms  and  structural 
changes  to  be  undertaken  by  the  developing 
nations.  These  should  have  as  one  of  their 
major  objectives  the  meeting  of  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  absolute  poor  in  both 
the  poorest  and  the  middle-income  coun- 
tries within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  say 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Once  the  broad  limits  of  such  an  under- 
standing have  been  established,  then  the 
specific  form  of  assistance  to  be  provided 
by  individual  developed  nations  to  particu- 
lar developing  countries  could  be  examined. 
It  would  then  become  apparent  that  it  Is 
relatively  unimportant  whether  the  assist- 
ance is  to  take  the  form  of  commodity  agree- 
ments, debt  relief,  trade  concessions,  bi- 
lateral aid,  or  multilateral  financing — or  any 
particular  combination  of  these — provided 
the  overall  total  is  adequate. 

Whatever  specific  form  the  package  of  as- 
sistance takes,  it  clearly  will  need  to  Include 
additional  capital  transfer  through  exist- 
ing international  Intermediaries.  And  It  is 
to  that  subject  that  I  now  want  to  turn. 

VI.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  WORLD  BANK 

I  want  to  consider  three  fundamental 
questions: 

First,  what  the  World  Bank  can  and 
should  accomplish  in  the  poorest  and  the 
middle-Income  developing  countries  in  the 
next  several  years; 

Second,  what  problems  must  be  dealt  with 
if  the  Bank  Is  to  carry  out  that  role  in  these 
countries; 

And,  finally,  what  actions  need  to  be  taken 
by  the  Governors  to  permit  these  problems 
to  be  solved  in  a  timely  fashion. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  two  categories 
of  developing  countries  each  require  exter- 
nal assistance,  but  on  different  terms.  The 
poorest  countries  must  have  Increased  flows 
of  concessional  assistance  if  they  are  to  at- 
tain even  minimally  acceptable  rates  of 
economic  growth,  and  make  headway  in  their 
efforts  to  enhance  the  productivity  and  In- 
come levels  of  the  absolute  p)Oor.  This  is 
clearly  IDA's  role.  Without  an  Innovative 
and  expanding  IDA  program.  It  is  virtually 
Inconceivable  that  the  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries will  be  met. 

The  prospects  for  the  middle-income  de- 
veloping countries  are  brighter,  and  the 
range  of  possible  assistance  more  varied  for 
many  of  these  countries,  in  addition  to  im- 
proved trading  opportunities.  Increased  flows 
of  long-term  capital  are  particularly  Im- 
portant. The  IBRD  and  the  Regional  Banks 
can  do  much  to  help  meet  that  require- 
ment. The  very  ralson  d'6tre  of  these  in- 
stitutions Is  precisely  to  overcome  the  reluc- 
tance of  private  capital  to  Invest  directly  in 


the  long-term  debt  securities  of  developing 
countries. 

The  uncalled  capital  subscriptions  of  these 
institutions  constitute  a  form  of  multilateral 
guarantee,  which  has  proven  its  acceptability 
in  the  market  place.  They  have  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  mobilize  very  substantial  sums 
of  private  capital  for  development  financing, 
and  they  have  done  so  without  Impairing  the 
access  of  those  individual  developing  coun- 
tries considered  creditworthy  by  the  market. 

Moreover,  the  world  Bank,  as  well  as  the 
Regional  Banks,  provides  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  simple  transfer  of  resources,  its  loans 
and  credits  help  finance  high  priority  proj- 
ects essential  to  development,  but  for  which 
commercial  finance  is  not  normally  available. 

In  particular,  both  the  IBRD  and  IDA  are 
emphasizing  projects  designed  to  raise  the 
productivity  of  the  poor  in  the  developing 
nations.  Before  discussing  the  World  Bank 
as  a  source  of  finance,  I  want  to  report  briefly 
on  the  programs  I  have  outlined  to  you  pre- 
viously that  deal  directly  with  these  prob- 
lems in  both  the  rural  and  urban  area. 

Rural  Development:  Plans  and  Progress 

Three  years  ago  at  our  meeting  in  Nairobi 
I  pointed  out  a  series  of  measures  that 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  raise  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  rural  poor.  Within  the  frame- 
work of  a  comprehensive  program  we  iden- 
tified several  speclflc  goals  for  the  World 
Bank  itself. 

I  stated  our  Intention  to  increase  lending 
to  agriculture  by  over  40%  in  real  terms  in 
the  five-year  period,  PY74-78,  as  compared 
to  the  previous  five  years;  aiad  proposed  to 
direct  an  increasing  share  of  our  total  lend- 
ing to  programs  which  directly  assist  the 
small  farmer  to  become  more  productive. 
Over  the  Py74-78  period,  our  target  was  that 
70%  of  all  our  agricultural  loans  should 
contain  a  component  for  the  smallholder. 

Where  do  we  now  stand  on  implementing 
this  program? 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
goal  set  at  Nairobi  will  in  fact  be  exceeded. 

Total  lending  to  agriculture.  In  constant 
dollars  on  an  annual  basis,  was  more  thaif. 
twice  as  high  in  the  last  three  years,  FY74- 
76,  as  in  the  previous  five.  Because  of  this 
very  rapid  growth,  the  share  of  ag^riculture 
in  World  Bank  lending  has  risen  from  15% 
in  FY72  to  nearly  30%  in  FY75  and  FY76,  a 
major  shift  in  emphsisis  over  the  three-year 
period. 

Within  this  expanding  overall  agricultural 
program,  there  has  also  been  a  substantial 
mcrease  in  the  proportion  of  assistance  de- 
signed expressly  for  improving  the  produc- 
tivity and  Incomes  of  the  rural  poor.  Whereas 
only  27%  of  agricultural  operations — 10  per 
year — were  rural  development  projects  in  FY 
69-73,  some  55%  of  the  agrlcultvu-al  program 
in  the  last  three  years  has  focused  on  the 
rural  poor,  including  38  operations  approved 
in  FY76  alone. 

In  weighing  the  significance  of  these 
achievements  it  Is  Important  to  consider 
what  they  mean  in  human  terms.  The  opera- 
tions approved  in  FY75  and  FY76  are  ex- 
pected to  benefit  <lirectly  nearly  5.2  million 
farm  families — or  more  than  30  million  in- 
dividuals. 

Within  the  five  years,  FY74-78,  we  expect 
to  finance  projects  which  have  as  their  ob- 
jective substantially  increasing  the  In- 
comes— generally  by  as  much  as  200  to 
300% — of  100  million  of  the  poorest  people 
in  the  developing  countries. 

Further,  the  data  available  for  60  Bank 
operations  approved  last  year,  or  scheduled 
for  approval  this  year,  project  an  increase 
in  rice  and  wheat  production  of  over  5  mil- 
lion tons — an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  some  25  million  people. 

Our  efforts  to  assist  the  rural  poor  to  be- 
come more  productive  are  now  fully 
launched,  and  I  outlined  to  you  last  year  our 


plans  to  initiate  a  comparable  program  for 
the  cities. 

Urbon  poverty 

The  profile  of  urban  poverty  differs  consid- 
erably from  that  of  the  rural  areas,  and  there 
is  no  simple  analog  to  the  small  subsistence 
farmer  and  his  family.  But  the  central  strate- 
gy remains  the  same:  to  help  the  poor  be- 
come more  productive. 

What  we  are  doing  is  expanding  and  re- 
directing our  investment  in  the  urban  areas 
in  order  to  insure  that  it  results  in  increased 
earning  opportunities.  I  indicated  that  this 
would  be  a  major  objective  of  our  FY76-80 
program.  This  past  year  we  have  taken  the 
first  steps  toward  that  objective  by  trans- 
lating the  agreed-upon  goals  into  operational 
targets,  against  which  progress  can  be 
monitored. 

Our  new  lending  targets  involve  both  di- 
rect lending  for  identifiable  urbanization 
projects,  and  the  reorientation  of  previously 
programmed  lending  for  industry,  develop- 
ment finance  companies,  and  water  supply 
and  sewerage  projects.  Close  to  50  new  ur- 
banization projects  sire  planned  for  the  five- 
year  period,  FY76-80.  These  will  include  site 
and  services  projects,  squatter  settlement 
upgrading  programs,  small-scale  enterprise 
financing,  as  well  as  projects  to  bring  to 
the  poor  such  productivity-related  services 
as  transportation,  electricity,  and  basic  edu- 
cation. 

But  as  promising  as  the  rural  and  urban 
programs  are,  the  truth  Is  that  the  Bank  is 
facing  serious  resource  constraints  which 
will  severely  limit  its  ability  not  only  to 
finance  these  projects,  but  other  forms  of 
economic  assistance  as  well.  I  want  to  turn 
now  to  this  Issue,  and  in  particular  to  the 
relationship  between  those  constraints  and 
the  role  the  World  Bank  is  to  play  over  the 
next  several  years. 

Level  of  World  Bank  lending 
In  FY76.  new  financial  commitments  of 
the  Bank  Group  totalled  approximately  $7 
billion.  As  the  table  below  indicates,  in  re- 
cent years  the  Bank  Group  has  Increased  its 
lending  very  substantially. 

Average  per  year 

1964-68  1969-73    1974    1975      1976 

Financial  commitments: 
Current  dollar 

(billions) 1.2         2.7      4.5     6.1       6.9 

Constant  dollar  (fiscal 
year  1976  com- 
mitment dollar) 2.7         4.1      5.1      6.5       6.9 

Number  of  IBRD  and 
IDA  Projects... 56         129      174      190       214 

The  role  of  the  World  Bank  in  the  interna- 
tional development  effort,  and  the  scale  of 
its  operations,  are  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  FY76  it  was  supervis- 
ing the  completion  of  over  1,000  projects  In 
94  developing  countries — projects  represent- 
ing a  total  investment  of  $65  billion,  of 
which  the  Bank  itself  is  financing  $27 
billion. 

Yet  if  steps  are  not  taken — and  taken 
promptly — to  relieve  the  resource  con- 
straints facing  the  Bank,  this  record  of 
growing  assistance  to  the  developing  nations 
will  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  and  one  of  the 
world's  principal  sources  of  development 
finance  could  find  its  scale  of  operations  be- 
ing steadily  eroded  in  real  terms. 

Commitments  planned  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  FY77,  amount  to  $7.3  billion.  In- 
cluding $5.8  billion  for  IBRD.  This  is  an  in- 
crease over  FY76  of  6%  in  nominal  terms, 
but  virtually  no  change  at  all  when  allow- 
ance Is  made  for  Inflation.  Moreover,  with- 
out additional  increases  in  the  capital  of 
IBRD,  there  can  be  no  increase  in  future 
years  in  annual  IBRD  commitments  in  cur- 
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rent  dollars  above  the  $5^  bllvon 
real    terms,    therefore,    IBRD 
win  actually  decline,  falling 
lion   m    1977,    to   $6.5   billion 
billion  In  1980,  and  to  no  mo 
billion  in  1985. 

It  might  be  argued  that  such 
only  to  be  expected   as 
rely  more  heavily  on  private 
with  the  exception  of  a  handfi^l 
such  as  Finland,  Israel,  Spain 
which   either   recently   have,    o 
"graduate"     Into     the 
country    category,    and    can    re 
upon  the  private  capital  marke  s 
90    developlhg    nations    now 
the  World  Bank  as  a  major 
ternal  capital  will  continue  to 
assistance  for  at  least  the  next 
deed,  the  majority  of  them  will 
two  or  three  more  decades.  Cleanly 
must  take  these  resoiurce 
ously,    try    to    understand    how 
arisen,  and  determine  what  c&n 
relieve  them. 
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The  first  constraint  I  want  t< 
that  affecting  IBRD.  As  most 
there  Is  a  celling  on  total  IBRD 
is  written  into  the  basic  Article 
ment.  The  celling  requires  that 
loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
ceed  subscribed  capital  and  retained 
ings.  Currently  the  Bank's  subsc  ibed 
is  about  $31  billion,  and  Its  rei  ained 
Ings  about  $2  billion,  constitut  ng^ 
tory  limit  of  $33  billion. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  put  the 
the  Bank's  subscribed  capital 
perspective.  When  the  Bank  was 
Bretton  Woods  30  years  ago,  it 
a  capital  base  of  $10  billion. 

The  framers  of  the  Articles  o, 
were  well  aware  that  if  the 
cessful,  it  would  some  day  be 
expand  this  capital  base.  After 
than  a  decade  of  operations 
reached,  and  in  1958  the  first 
of  the  Bank's  capital  structure 
The  outcome  of  this  review  was 
to  double  the  Bank's  capital  to 
billion. 
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During  the  1960s  and  esd-ly  197fs 
no   further   general   reviews   of 
capital  base,  though  there  were 
creases  on  a  smaller  scale, 
creases  were  mainly  designed  K 
Justment  in  the  relative  positions 
vidual  countries  in  the  Bank  in 
similar  changes  negotiated  in 

When    the    IBRD    lending 
PY74-78  was  first  presented  to 
Directors  in  late  1971,  there  was 
of  any  requirement  to  Increase 
subscribed  capital  to  permit 
of  that  program — and  for  a  good 
long-term    projections    Indicatep 
statutory  celling  on  Bank 
not  be  reached  imtil  about 

What  happened  subsequently 
of  record.  The  Inflation 
seemed  reasonable  Just  five 
per   annum — turned   out   to 
semblance  to  the  double-digit 
ihas   actually  taken  place.  It  is 
/above  all  others  that  lies  at  the 
IBRD  capital  problem  and  which 
why  a  constraint  that  once 
has  now  become  critical  to  the 
the  Immediate  futvu-e. 

The  first  major  revision  in 
program  that  took  account  of 
of  inflation  was  presented  to 
Directors  in  June  1974.  The 
then  in  the  real  level  of  IBRD 
relatively  small,  but  the  chang^ 
nal  commitments,  because  of 
inflation,  were  large.  Whereas 
commitments   totalling   $lA   bllUon 
five-year  period  had  been  env: 
vised  total  was  over  $22  billion 
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When  allowance  was  made  for  the  inflation 
rates  expected  after  Fy78,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  statutory 
celling  on  Bank  lending  would  be  felt  before 
the  end  of  the  19708.  Recognizing  the  lead 
time  required  to  negotiate  and  to  obtain  leg- 
islative approval  for  a  capital  increase  for  the 
Bank,  we  announced  our  intention  then,  in 
June  1974,  to  begin  negotiations  on  the  form, 
size,  and  timing  of  such  an  increase. 

In  the  event,  It  required  two  fvill  years  to 
conclude  the  hrst  step  in  the  recapitaliza- 
tion of  the  Bani:.  In  May  of  this  year,  the 
Executive  Directors  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  a  Selective  Increase  In 
IBRD  capital  amounting  to  $8.3  billion.  This 
was  a  useful  and  necessary  first  step. 

But  the  negotiations  on  the  Selective  Cap- 
ital Increase  side-stepped  the  Issue  of  what 
growth  objective  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Bank  over  the  next  several  years.  The  Selec- 
tive Increase  was  required  to  permit  adjust- 
ment in  the  relative  positions  of  Individual 
countries  in  the  Bank — in  parallel  with  sim- 
ilar changes  negotiated  in  the  IMF — and 
to  support  continued  lending  at  the  modestly 
higher  level  planned  for  Py77,  I.e.,  $5."8  bil- 
lion. Debate  on  what  positive  rate  of  growth 
should  be  sought  for  future  years  was  de- 
ferred. But  it  can  be  deferred  no  longer. 

I  believe  that  the  discussions  of  the  second 
step  in  the  recapitalization  of  the  IBRD 
ought  to  begin  immediately,  and  ought  to 
seek  an  early  consensus  on  a  desirable  growth 
objective  for  the  Bank  over  the  next 
decade. 

I  recognize  that  support  for  any  program 
calling  for  a  real  rate  of  growth  will  carry 
with  it  a  number  of  Implications  that  will 
require  careful  scrutiny.  The  associated  bor- 
rowing requirements  will  need  to  be  con- 
sidered against  the  background  funds.  The 
staffing  implications  will  have  to  be  examined. 
And,  of  course,  the  capital  structure  of  the 
Bank  will  have  to  be  reviewed  and  the  budg- 
etary costs  to  member  governments  of  sup- 
porting an  adequate  capital  increase  will 
have  to  be  weighed.  Such  costs,  it  should  be 
emphasized,  would  not  be  reflected  in  na- 
tional budgets  or  in  payments  to  the  Bank 
until  the  mid-1980s. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  an  early 
consensus  in  favor  of  an  IBRD  that  is  grow- 
ing adequately  in  real  terms  and  is  com- 
mitted to  assisting  governments  in  their  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  productivity  of  both  the 
rural  and  urban  poor.  But  I  expect  no  deci- 
sion, and  am  requesting  no  action,  on  this 
matter  during  this  meeting.  Beginning  this 
fall,  we  shall  present  to  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors a  series  of  papers  addressed  to  the  is- 
sues I  have  mentioned.  It  is  then  that  the 
discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Bank  over  the 
next  decade  can  begin  in  earnest. 

My  purpose  In  bringing  these  matters  to 
your  attention  today  Is  to  provide — with 
respect  to  the  World  Bank  at  least — a  sharper 
focus  for  the  continuing  deoate  on  what  the 
relations  should  be  between  the  developed 
and  developing  nations.  Moreover,  a  longer- 
term  perspective  Is  helpful  In  resolving  an- 
other issue  that  Is  of  more  Immediate  con- 
cern: namely,  how  to  avoid  an  interim  and, 
In  my  opinion,  most  undesirable  reduction  In 
the  real  level  of  IBRD  assistance  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  during  the  period  when  the 
recapitalization  of  the  Bank  is  being  com- 
pleted. 

If  we  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
and  merely  maintain  IBRD  lending  at  its 
current  level  of  $5800  million  until  formal 
agreement  Is  reached  on  the  Bank's  recapital- 
ization, I  fear  that  the  developing  nations 
will  have  lost  irretrievably  several  hundred 
million  dollars  of  badly  needed  financial 
assistance,  and  this  at  a  time  of  great  finan- 
cial stress  for  many  of  our  borrowers. 

In  a  period  of  persistent  inflation,  a  lend- 
ing program  that  is  frozen  in  nominal  terms 
Inevitably  means  a  steady  erosion  in  real 
terms. 


I  do  not  1}elieve  a  reduction  In  the  real 
value  of  IBRD  lending  In  the  next  two  or 
three  years  Is  an  objective  desired  by  any  of 
the  Bank's  member  countries.  If  we  allow  it 
to  happen,  it  will  be  by  default,  not  by 
design.  There  are  viable  alternatives.  Let  me 
suggest,  very  brlefiy,  three  of  them  for  your 
consideration. 

First,  an  Increase  in  the  level  of  Bauk  lend- 
ing next  year  could  be  offset  by  a  further 
tightening  in  the  repayment  terms  of  IBRD 
loans.  A  substantial  hardening  of  repayment 
terms  has  already  occurred  In  conjunction 
with  the  Increase  in  Bank  commitments  to 
$5800  million  in  FY77.  A  further  hardening 
is  undesirable,  but  our  borrowers  would  find 
this  alternative  preferable  to  a  reduction  in 
the  real  value  of  commitments. 

A  second  alternative  would  te  to  increase 
Bank  commitments  above  the  level  that 
could  be  sustained  indefinitely  without  a 
further  capital  increase.  The  adoption  of  this 
alternative  would  mean  that  If  agreement  on 
a  further  capital  increase  were  not  subse- 
quently achieved,  it  would  be  necessary  in 
later  years  to  reduce  Bank  lending,  even  in 
nominal  terms,  below  previous  levels.  How- 
ever, so  long  as  this  cutback  did  not  have  to 
be  so  large  as  to  seriously  disrupt  the  work 
of  the  institution,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
the  understanding  reached  by  the  Executive 
Directors  earlier  this  year;  that  is,  the  Bank 
operations  and  financial  plans  should  not 
presume  a  capital  lncrea.<3e  until  It  has  been 
approved  in  principle  by  member  govern- 
ments. 

A  third  alternative  would  be  to  structure 
the  discussions  of  the  Bank's  recapitalization 
in  a  way  which  would  permit  an  agreement 
by  next  June  that  the  second  step  would  be 
at  least  as  large  as  that  required  to  permit  a 
reasonable  real  growth  for  the  Bank  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years. 

Under  any  of  these  three  alternative  ap- 
proaches It  would  not  be  necessary  to  obtain 
legislative  action  to  complete  the  recapital- 
ization of  the  Bank  until  1980.  and  payments 
would  not  need  to  begin  until  1983.  Nothing 
I  have  said  is  intended  to  suggest  that  these 
intervals  should  be  compressed. 

The  consensus  concerning  the  future  role 
of  the  Bank  must  be  based  on  full  discussion 
of  the  Issues  Involved.  My  concern,  which  I 
believe  many  of  you  share.  Is  that  in  taking 
adequate  time  for  these  deliberations  we 
should  not  accept  an  unintended  and  avoid- 
able interim  reduction  in  real  IBRD  assist- 
ance. There  are  practical  alternatives.  I  com- 
mend them  to  your  consideration;  and  virge 
that  a  decision  among  them  be  made  in  the 
very  near  futiu'c. 

Replenishment  of  IDA 
Let  me  move  now  to  the  other  major  con- 
straint on  our  activities — the  availability  of 
IDA  funds. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  crucial  Impor- 
tance of  expanded  concessional  assistance  to 
the  poorest  nations.  It  would  be  a  tragic  irony 
if  in  the  very  midst  of  the  effort  to  strength- 
en economic  relations  between  North  and 
South,  the  international  community  were  to 
falter  in  its  support  for  IDA.  a  proven  and 
effective  institution  that  has  become  the 
largest  single  sovirce  of  concessional  assist- 
ance to  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Failure  to  support  IDA  will  be  inter- 
preted— and  not  unreasonably — as  a  clear  in- 
dication that  the  international  community's 
concern  for  the  poor  is  little  more  than  empty 
rhetoric. 

In  my  address  to  you  last  year,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  new  replenishment  of  IDA'S  re- 
sources should  be  established  at  a  level  suf- 
ficient both  to  offset  fully  the  effects  of  in- 
flation, and  to  provide  an  appropriate  meas- 
ure of  real  growth.  I  urged  support  both  by 
the  traditional  donors,  and  by  the  capital- 
surplus  oil-exporting  countries,  and  empha- 
sized that  decisive  action  was  required  If  we 
were  to  avoid  procedural  delays  that  in  the 
end  penalize  not  the  Association,  but  the 
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poorest  countries  that  all  of  us  are  trying  to 
help. 

Now,  a  year  later,  I  must  report  that 
progress  has  been  painfully  slow.  Despite 
meetings  of  the  Deputies  of  finance  Minis- 
ters in  November  1975,  and  again  in  February 
and  June  of  this  year,  there  is  as  yet  no 
final  agreement  on  the  amount  of  the  Fifth 
Replenishment.  Moreover,  the  burden-shar- 
ing arrangements  have  not  yet  been 
negotiated. 

The  only  encouraging  point  in  this  other- 
wise bleak  prospect  is  the  forthright  support 
IDA  has  received  from  a  number  of  countries. 
Several  governments  have  explicitly  sup- 
ported a  replenishment  level  of  $9  billion 
for  the  three-year  period.  Moreover,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait  has  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  more  than  fourfold  increase 
in  its  share  of  IDA  financing  up  to  a  level 
of  2.5%  of  the  total,  provided  that  the  tradi- 
tional OECD  donors  make  a  contribution 
sufficiently  large  so  that  there  is  no  question 
of  Kuwaiti  funds  merely  substituting  for 
OECD  efforts. 

Many  other  countries  have  concluded  that 
contributions  of  between  $7.2  and  $7.5  billion 
seem  reasonable  for  the  OECD  countries. 
Contributions  from  the  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries, and  certain  others,  should  then  bring 
the  total  to  between  $8  and  $9  billion.  I  am 
optimistic  that  a  replenishment  of  this  gen- 
eral magnitude  can  be  successfully  ne- 
gotiated. 

There  is  now,  however,  almost  no  chance 
that  the  negotiations  will  be  completed  in 
time  to  permit  legislative  ratification  by  June 
1977.  Yet  IDA'S  commitment  authority  will 
be  exhausted  by  that  date.  Indeed,  mainly 
because  of  erosion  in  the  U.S.  dollar  value  of 
the  contributions  agreed  upon  at  Nairobi 
three  years  ago,  IDA's  commitment  authority 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  will  have  to  be 
substantially  less  even  in  nominal  terms 
than  the  amount  committed  last  year. 

There  is  no  practical  action  available  to 
repair  the  reduction  in  IDA  commitment 
authority  this  year.  But  we  can  and  must  act 
to  prevent  a  complete  hiatus  in  IDA  opera- 
tions  beginning   June   30,    1977. 

The  first  step  Is  for  the  Governors  firmly 
to  commit  themselves  to  conclude  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  Fifth  Replenishment  of 
IDA  no  later  than  March  31  of  next  year. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  deadline  can- 
not be  met,  given  the  requisite  determina- 
tion. Without!  an  agreement  by  then,  the 
task  of  arranging  for  bridging  commitment 
authority  after  June  30  will  be  immeasurably 
more  difficult.  Hence,  a  firm  commitment  to 
complete  these  negotiations  at  least  90  days 
before  that  date  is  the  first  priority. 

Given  such  a  commitment,  and  assuming 
the  negotiations  can  be  successfully  con- 
cluded, the  problem  then  becomes  one  of 
permitting  IDA  operations  to  continue  in 
the  period  prior  to  legislative  ratification  of 
the  replenishment  agreement. 

In  the  past,  IDA  has  managed  to  avoid 
major  disruption  to  Its  operations  throueh 
the  generosity  of  donors  who  have  been  will- 
ing to  make  all  or  part  of  their  contributions 
available  to  the  Association  In  advance  cf 
formal  ratification  of  the  agreement.  Some 
of  these  countries  are  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  see  their  voluntary  acts  of  generosity 
become  a  standard  practice  to  be  invoked 
every  three  years.  However,  I  hope  that  these 
countries  will  be  reassured  by  recalling  that 
when  in  the  past  they  made  advance  con- 
tributions, the  other  donor  countries  did 
eventually  come  forward  with  matching  com- 
mitments. And  since  the  latecomers  were 
then  called  upon  to  catch  up  with  the  earlier 
contributions,  the  actual  financial  sacrifice 
by  the  advance  contributors  was  small. 

In  any  event,  the  essential  point  is  that 
the  gap  be  bridged.  I  have  asked  that  the  sub- 
ject of  bridging  arrangements  be  added  to 


the  agenda  of  the  meeting  of  your  Deputies 
scheduled  for  next  week  In  Kyoto. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  with  sufficient  good- 
will the  contributing  countries  can  find  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  risk  that  the  agreement 
they  reach  in  the  spring  will  be  modified  sub- 
sequently In  the  course  of  obtaining  legis- 
lative approval.  I  feel  sure  that  none  of  the 
donors  would  wish  to  make  the  poorest  coun- 
tries the  victims  of  this  risk  by  allowing  a  gap 
in  IDA'S  commitment  authority  to  emerge. 

VII.     StrMM.\RT     AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Let  me  now  summarize  and  conclude  the 
central  points  I  have  made  this  morning. 

If  we  look  about  the  world  today  realistic- 
ally, it  is  evident  that  the  desire  for  a  greater 
degree  of  equity — for  a  more  Just  and  reason- 
able equality  of  opportunity  among  individ- 
uals, both  within  nations  and  between  na- 
tions— is  becoming  a  major  concern  of  our 
time. 

It  is  a  trend  that  has  been  gathering  mo- 
mentum for  a  century  or  more.  The  rise  of 
the  labor  union  movement,  the  drive  against 
racial  discrimination,  the  expansion  of  civil 
rights,  the  enhancement  of  the  status  of 
women — these  and  similar  movements  have 
all  had  an  ingredient  in  common:  the  surge 
towards  greater  social  Justice  and  more  equi- 
table economic  opportunity. 

This  broad  thrust  Is  growing  more  insistent 
today  in  all  nations.  It  is  searching  for  new 
solutions  to  the  intolerable  problems  of  pov- 
erty. 

The  per  capita  Incomes  of  the  more  than 
one  billion  human  beings  in  the  poorest 
countries  have  nearly  stagnated  over  the  past 
decade.  In  statistical  terms  they  have  risen 
only  about  two  dollars  a  year:  from  $130  in 
1965,  to  $150  in  1975. 

But  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  set 
of  statistics  to  illustrate  is  the  inhuman  deg- 
radation the  vast  majority  of  these  individ- 
uals are  condemned  to  because  of  poverty. 

Malnutrition  saps  their  energy,  stiints 
their  bodies,  and  shortens  their  lives.  Il- 
literacy darkens  their  minds,  and  forecloses 
their  futures.  Simple,  preventable  diseases 
maim  and  kill  their  children.  Squalor  and 
ugliness  pollute  and  poison  their  surround- 
ings. 

The  miraculous  gift  of  life  Itself,  and  all 
its  intrinsic  potential — so  promising  and  re- 
warding for  us — is  eroded  and  reduced  for 
them  to  a  desperate  effort  to  survive. 

The  self -perpetuating  plight  of  the  absolute 
poor  simply  cuts  them  off  from  whatever  eco- 
nomic progress  there  may  be  in  their  own 
societies.  They  remain  largely  outside  the  en- 
tire development  effort,  neither  able  to  con- 
tribute much  to  it,  riOT  benefit  fairly  from  It. 

Unless  speclflc  efforts  are  made  to  bring 
them  into  the  development  process,  no  feasi- 
ble degree  of  traditional  welfare,  or  simple 
redistribution  of  already  Inadequate  national 
income,  can  fundamentally  alter  the  circum- 
stances that  impoverish  them. 

The  governments  of  the  poorest  countries 
must,  then,  reorient  their  domestic  policies 
so  that  they  will  both  accelerate  economic  ad- 
vance and  begin  to  reach  the  poor  with 
measures  specifically  designed  to  help  them 
to  become  more  productive. 

All  of  this  is  feasible,  but  not  without 
greater  help  from  the  International  commu- 
nity. If  poverty  is  to  be  reduced,  then  devel- 
oped nations  must  squarely  face  the  fact 
that  current  and  projected  levels  of  Official 
Development  Assistance  for  the  poorest  coun- 
tries are  disgracefully  inadequate.  On  the 
basis  of  present  plans,  not  only  is  there  no 
hope  that  the  ODA  target  of  0.7%  of  GNP 
can  be  reached  but  there  is  a  serious  possibil- 
ity that  performance  may  erode  even  further. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  OECD  na- 
tions— countries  whose  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct accounts  for  two- thirds  of  the  entire  com- 
bined  GNP  of  the   17-iiatlon  Development 


Assistance  Committee  group— are  substan- 
tially below  the  average  of  the  others  in  their 
response  to  the  target.  And  the  contribu- 
tion of  these  nations  will  decline  even  fur- 
ther unless  they  act  deliberately  to  reverse 
their  projected  ODA  trends. 

The  economies  of  these  nations — already 
immensely  productive — will  become  even 
more  productive  over  the  next  few  years.  For 
them — or  Indeed  for  any  of  the  other  devel- 
oped nations — increasing  their  help  to  the 
poorest  countries  would  not  require  them  to 
diminish  in  the  slightest  their  own  high 
standards  of  living,  but  only  to  devote  a 
miniscule  percentage  of  the  additional  per 
capita  real  Income  they  will  earn  over  the 
decade. 

If  the  governmer^ts  of  the  poorest  countries 
do  not  take  the  Internal  measures  they  must, 
and  if  the  developed  nations  do  not  help 
them  with  the  development  assistance  they 
so  seriously  need,  then  the  outlook  for  three 
out  of  every  five  of  the  1.2  billion  hximan 
beings  who  live  In  these  disadvantaged  coun- 
tries is  unspeakably  grim. 

The  record  of  the  middle-income  develop- 
ing countries  over  the  past  decade  has  been 
better,  but  their  achievement  has  been 
marred  by  serious  inequities  in  their  income- 
distribution  patterns. 

Not  only  do  the  170  million  absolute  poor 
in  their  societies  suffer  the  same  deprivations 
as  those  in  the  poorest  countries,  but  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  subsist  on  Income 
levels  less  than  a  third  of  the  national 
average. 

These  extremes  of  Inequality  have  con- 
tributed to  severe  political  turmoil  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  countries,  and  could  easily  trig- 
ger further  violence.  Governments  must  rec- 
ognize that  if  the  growth  rates  of  the  past 
are  to  be  resumed  and  sustained,  their  bene- 
fits must  be  more  widely  distributed. 

As  those  measures  are  taken — and  are  but- 
tressed by  greater  efforts  to  mobilize  internal 
resources,  expand  employment,  and  broaden 
the  range  of  exports — the  industrial  nations 
must  find  practical  ways  to  assist  by  permit- 
ting more  equitable  access  to  their  own 
markets,  and  by  making  available  additional 
development  capital  on  reasonable  terms. 

All  of  this,  too,  is  feasible,  given  a  sense 
of  fairness  and  realism.  The  dialogue  over 
these  Issues  within  the  international  com- 
munity Is  Intense,  but  is  often  confused  and 
ineffectual  because  of  the  tendency  to  pro- 
long debate  over  peripheral  questions,  rather 
than  come  to  terms  first  with  what  is  deafly 
fundamental. 

And  what  is  fundamental  is  that  the  devel- 
oping nations  must  make  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  internal  policy  reforms;  and  the  de- 
veloped nations  must,  in  their  turn,  make  a 
comparable  commitment  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  amount  of  development  assistance. 

It  is  less  Important  initially  what  specific 
forms  that  assistance  will  take  than  that  a 
general  agreement  be  concluded  on  two  basic 
points:  the  overall  magnitude  of  the  trade 
assistance  and  capital  requirements  within 
a  given  time  frame;  and  the  scope  of  the 
Internal  policy  reforms  that  will  assure  its 
cost  effectiveness. 

Once  these  two  fundamental  issues  have 
been  agreed  upon,  the  specific  negotiations 
will  have  a  pragmatic  framework  in  which  to 
proceed. 

Whatever  may  be  decided.  It  is  obvious  that 
our  own  institutions  In  the  World  Bank — 
IBRD,  IDA,  and  IFC — will  be  Involved.  That 
is  why  we  must  move  promptly  to  consider, 
and  to  resolve,  the  resource  constraints  that 
face  us. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  defer  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  IBRD's  futiire  growth.  Either 
we  should  accept  in  principle  that  it  ought 
to  continue^— as  It  has  over  the  past  decade — 
to  broaden  Its  response  to  the  critical  capital 
needs  of  our  developing  member  countries. 
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Or  we  sboiild  decide  conscloukly  to  let  Its 
usefulness  decline  as  the  limits  3f  Its  present 
capitalization  are  reached.  an(  as  Inflation 
erodes  the  real  value  of  Its  corr  mltments. 

I  believe  that  the  latter  cod  rse  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate,  partl(  ularly  since 
there  are  a  number  of  practlca  alternatives 
to  immediate  and  burdensone  budgetary 
requests.  But  we  must  meet  tt  e  basic  Issue 
squarely,  and  not  permit  proci^tlnatlon  to 
drain  our  opportunities  away. 

Decisions  over  the  Fifth  Replenishment 
of  IDA  are  even  more  pressing  t-&  complete 
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Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Finland : 

France. 

Germany. 
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Japan. 
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Norway. 

Swredea. 
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'  Figures  for  1975  and  earlier  years  are  baied 
OECD  and  World  Bank  estimates  of  growth  o 
aid,  and  on  aid  policy  statements  by  governn^nts 
will  occur  unless  action  not  now  planned  taki 
-  Finland  became  a  member  of  DAC  in  Jan 
>  New  Zealand  became'a  member  of  DAC  in 
for  1960  and  1965. 


on  actual  data.  Those  for  197680  are  based  on 
GNP,  on  information  on  budget  appropriations  for 
nts— they  are  projections,  not  predictions,  of  what 
place. 
ry  1975. 
1973.  ODA  figures  for  New  Zealand  are  not  available 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr*ldent 
United  States  has  begun  to  reexamine 
policies    of    supporting 
deny    their   own    people 
rights.  Cutting  back  on  militkry 
nomic  aid  to  select  countries 
applied  in  a  few  cases.  Cerrair  ly, 
of  such  a  concern  for  humai 
the,  past  has  compounded  tlu 
nature  of  several  nations. 

But  what  of  those  caces 
United  States  was  more  than 
or  supplier  of  military   anc 
aid?  Have  there  not  been  circumstances 
when  our  country  willfully  _ 
pirations  of  ethnic  minorities 
sighted  parochial  reasons  totally 
lated  to  human  rights  or 

In  one  case,  the  situation 
Kurdish  people  of  Iran,  Iraq 
the  answer  is  a  regrettable  yes 
of  U.S.  encoiutigement  to  thi 
their  decade-old  struggle  against 
ments  which  are  bent  on 
breaking  up  Kurdish  society 
callous  disregard  for  ethnic 
freedoms. 


When  the  United  States  de^red 
pressure  on  the  leftist  regime 
encouraged  and  most  likely  di 
ported  the  Kurdish  independence 
ment.  For  their  own  national 
did  the  nations  of  Israel  and 
as  with  all  things,  the  time 
Iran  closed  its  borders  to 
thereby  starving  the  Kurdis] 
forces  of  critical  weapons 
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hiatus  In  operations  is  to  be  avoided  at  the 
end  of  next  June.  Sxirely  we  cannot  con- 
template the  stark  realities  of  absolute 
poverty  in  ovu-  poorest  member  countries, 
and  then  turn  our  backs  on  the  760  million 
human  beings  there  who  are  trapped  in  it. 

IDA  has  become  the  International  com- 
munity's primary  weapon  against  the  worst 
forms  of  poverty.  We  must  not  let  it  grow 
less  effective — or  lie  unused — through  oiir 
neglect  and  failure  of  purpose. 

By  any  objective  standard,  absolute  poverty 
is  an  anachronistic  tragedy  In  our  century. 


A  tragedy  becavise  it  is  a  condition  of  life 
beneath  the  level  of  human  decency;  and 
anachronistic  because  there  are  now  at  hand 
the  economic  and  technological  means  to 
end  It. 

But  in  the  final  reckoning.  It  will  not  be 
simply  economics  and  technology  that  end 
It.  It  will  be  people — people  who  care,  people 
who  make  sacrifices,  people  who  take  prac- 
tical steps  to  see  the  task  through. 

We  are  those  people. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves — each  one  of  us — 
where  we  really  stand. 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


*  In  1949,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  U.S.  official  development  assistance  amounted 
to  2.79  percent  of  GNP. 

'  Includes  the  effect  of  parity  changes.  Figures  through  1975  are  based  on  DAC  figures.  Deflators 
lor  1976-80  are  the  same  as  those  for  GNP. 
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States  withdrew  its  support.  The  Kurds, 
deprived  of  any  source  of  aid,  fell  victim 
to  the  Iraqi  Army. 

Their  peoples  were  displaced  from 
their  traditional  homelands — relocated 
where  they  could  be  controlled.  The 
longnm  goal  appears  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Kurds,  at  least  in  Iraq,  as  a 
homogeneous  group.  As  Lee  Dinsmore,  a 
retired  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Officer  who 
served  in  Iraq  has  written,  "the  Kurds 
were  expendable."  Mr.  Dinsmore's  ex- 
pression, it  should  be  noted,  was  one  of 
caustic  disapproval. 

And  what  was  the  role  of  our  coun- 
try? The  exact  answer  is  clouded  in  mys- 
tery although  enough  is  known  to  draw 
preliminary  conclusions.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  we  covertly  sup- 
plied aid  to  the  Kurdish  people  when  it 
served  our  political  purposes.  We  en- 
couraged their  fight  for  autonomy.  And 
just  as  abruptly,  we  withdrew  that  sup- 
port when  the  political  situation 
changed. 

Our  concern  for  their  human  rights 
seems  no  more  than  a  calculated  device 
serving  our  own  interests.  It  faded  from 
view  without  comment. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is  now. 
I  do  not  know  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  backdrop  just  described.  But  I 
do  know  that  it  is  not  right  for  our  Na- 
tion to  encourage  another  people  in  a 
desperate  fight  for  autonomy  and  then 
callously  withdraw  that  support.  This  is 
another  example  of  where  covert  pro- 
grams have  backfired. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  an  article  titled  "The  Forgot- 
ten Kurds,"  by  Lee  Dinsmore,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Progressive  Magazine.  April,  1977] 

The  Forgotten   Kurds 

(By  Lee  Dinsmore) 

MuUa  Mustafa  al-Barzani,  the  aging  leader, 
father  figure,  and  chieftain -general  of  the 
Iraqi  Kurdish  people,  received  me  recently, 
here  in  the  United  States.  We  kissed  each 
other  in  the  traditional  manner.  It  was  our 
first  meeting,  but  I  had  closely  followed  his 
cause  for  a  long  time. 

For  three-and-a-half  years  in  the  mid- 
1950s,  I  served  as  the  U.S.  consul  at  Klrkuk 
In  northern  Iraq,  where  it  was  one  of  my  re- 
sponsibilities to  report  on  the  Kurds,  who 
constitute  about  a  quarter  of  Iraq's  popula- 
tion. When  the  Hashemite  monarchy  of  Iraq 
was  toppled  in  July  1958,  the  new  revolu- 
tionary regime  closed  all  the  foreign  consu- 
lates In  the  North,  and  I  was  reassigned  to 
our  embassy  In  Baghdad  as  a  political  of- 
ficer, Al-Barzani  had  returned  to  Baghdad 
from  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  It  was  out 
of  the  question  for  us  to  meet  at  the  time; 
the  new  Iraqi  leadership  was  highly  suspi- 
cious of  American  contacts  with  the  Kurds. 

The  United  States  had  maintained  close 
and  cordial  relations  with  the  Iraqi  mon- 
archy, but  the  1958  revolution  changed  all 
that.  The  new  regime  took  Iraq  out  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  (which  became  CENTO,  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization,  one  of  John 
Foster  Dulles's  Cold  War  alliances) ,  and  pur- 
sued a  stridently  anti-American  line.  Sud- 
denly, it  suited  U.S.  policymakers  to  have 
insurgent  Kurds  harass  the  government  in 
Baghdad. 

Millions  of  Kurds  populate  northern  and 
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northeastern  Iraq,  part  of  the  western  and 
northwestern  sector  of  Iran,  and  part  of  the 
eastern  end  of  Turkey.  They  are  mountain 
people  who  have  lived  since  ancient  times 
(the  Medes  were  probably  their  ancestors)  in 
those  same  Zagros  mountains.  They  speak 
and  write  their  own  Indo-European  language, 
akin  to  Persian  with  a  large  admixture  of 
Arabic.  They  are  Muslims.  But  though  they 
have  lived,  cultivated  crops,  and  raised  cattle 
in  their  mountain  valleys  and  the  nearby 
lower  approaches  for  thotisands  of  years,  they 
have  always  been  ruled  by  others  In  their 
own  homelands — in  Iraq  by  an  Arab  govern- 
ment, in  Iran  by  the  Persian  Shah,  and  In 
Turkey  (where  they  are  called  "mountain 
Turks")  by  a  Turkish  regime. 

The  1920  Treaty  of  Sevres  would  have 
served  the  Kurdish  dream,  for  It  contained 
an  article  In  which  the  Ottoman  (Turkish) 
Sultan  renounced  all  claims  to  non-Turkish 
territory.  However,  the  surging  Turkish  na- 
tionalists who  succeeded  the  Sultan  refused 
to  recognize  the  treaty,  and  new  terms  in 
the  1923  Treaty  of  Lausanne  made  no  pro- 
vision for  Kurdish  autonomy.  Since  then  the 
Kurds  of  Iraq  have  sought,  often  violently,  to 
establish  an  autonomous  region  within  the 
borders  of  Iraq.  They  have  never  succeeded. 
MuUa  Mustafa  al-Barzanl  has  led  the 
Kurdish  movement  since  1961,  brilliantly 
directing  a  dedicated  guerrilla  force  against 
heavy  concentrations  of  the  Iraqi  army. 
From  time  to  time,  the  Kurds  have  been 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  governments 
of  Israel,  Iran,  and  the  United  States. 

Israel  believes  Its  Interests  are  served  when 
the  Iraqi  military  Is  preoccupied  with  war- 
fare against  Its  own  Kurdish  citizens,  so 
It  has  trained  Kurdish  Insurgents  on  Iranian 
territory. 

Iran  has  long-standing  grievances  against 
Iraq:  The  Shah  particularly  resents  the 
terms  of  a  boundary  agreement  fashioned 
by  the  British  in  the  1930s  (and  subscribed 
to  by  his  forebears)  which  gives  Iraq  sover- 
eignity over  the  Shatt  al-Arab,  the  river 
which  flows  Into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The 
open  border  between  the  Kurdish  regions 
of  Iraq  and  Iran  became  the  key  to  the 
Iraqi  Kurds'  armed  struggle.  Across  It  flowed 
small  arms,  ammunition,  and  even  artillery 
and  anti-aircraft  weapons  for  the  Kurds. 

And  the  United  States,  determined  to 
weaken  and  perhaps  topple  the  leftist  re- 
gime In  Baghdad,  assured  the  Kurds  they 
would  continue  to  receive  aid  by  way  of 
Iran.  Such  assurances  were  transmitted  by 
CIA  representatives  In  Baghdad  and,  accord- 
ing to  Kurdish  sources,  by  the  White  House 
Itself. 

The  Iraqi  Kurds  pressed  their  cause  so 
forcefully  that  the  Baghdad  government  was 
compelled.  In  1970,  to  agree  to  a  substantial 
measure  of  autonomy  In  a  designated  sector 
of  the  North.  By  1974,  however,  the  Kurdish 
leadership  concluded  that  the  1970  agree- 
ment was  a  sham.  Though  a  few  token  Kurds 
had  been  taken  Into  the  government,  they 
exercised  no  real  power.  Thousands  of  Arabs 
had  been  encouraged  to  move  Into  the 
Kurdish  region  to  diffuse  the  population, 
and  some  Kurds  had  been  threatened  or 
bribed  to  move  away.  Kurds  who  held  respon- 
sible positions  In  the  oil  fields  and  produc- 
tion facilities  at  Kirktik  had  been  repl8u:ed. 
and  the  contemplated  autonomous  regional 
government,  with  jurisdiction  over  educa- 
tion, police  functions,  agricultural  services, 
road  maintenance,  and  the  administration  of 
a  budget  for  such  activities  had  never  mate- 
rialized. A  census  that  was  to  have  been 
conducted  In  Kurdish  areas  was  never  carried 
out. 

In  1972,  Iraq  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
cluded an  arms  agreement,  and  the  Kurds 
were  convinced  the  Soviet  arms  would  some 
day  be  used  against  them.  They  felt  they 
had  been  duped  Into  laying  down  their  weap- 
ons in  1970.  Mulla  Mustafa  and  bis  leader- 
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ship  decided  they  had  to  resume  their  armed 
struggle  to  force  the  Iraqis  to  grant  them 
autonomy. 

By  early  1975,  the  Kurds  had  achieved  such 
success  In  their  armed  resistance  to  the 
Iraqi  army  and  air  force  that  they  felt  their 
goal  of  a  self-governing  Kurdish  sector  of 
Iraq  was  In  sight.  But  suddenly,  in  March 
1975,  the  Iranian  and  Iraqi  governments 
jointly  announced  an  agreement  closing  the 
Iranian  border  to  any  further  traffic  between 
the  Kurds  and  Iran.  With  an  end  to  the  flow 
of  arms,  the  Kurdish  Insurrection  was 
doomed. 

What  prompted  the  Shah  to  reach  this 
surprising  agreement  with  his  enemies  in 
Baghdad  Is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Per- 
haps, as  the  traditional  leader  of  the  prlce- 
ralsers  In  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC),  he  wanted  to  en- 
svu-e  Iraqi  support  agadnst  the  "moderates" 
of  the  Arab  Peninsula.  Perhaps  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  less  strident  stance  the  gov- 
ernment In  Baghdad  has  taken  In  the  last 
few  years.  Most  probably  he  had  In  mind 
the  fact  that  Iran  has  its  own  substantial 
Kiu-dlslf  minority,  which  might  become  rest- 
less If  Iraqi  Kurds  achieved  autonomy. 

In  any  event.  It  was  clear  that  Israel  and 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  Iran,  had  con- 
cluded that  the  Kurdish  resistance  had 
served  their  purposes  long  enough;  the  Kurds 
were  expendable. 

As  thousands  of  terrified  Kurdish  villagers 
fled  east  into  Iran,  they  were  dispersed — 
some  to  Teheran,  some  as  far  away  as  Iran's 
border  with  Pakistan.  In  Iraq,  some  150,000 
to  400,000  Kurds  were  rounded  up  and  de- 
ported to  the  South,  away  from  the  moun- 
tains. Egyptian  peasants  as  well  as  Iraqi 
Arabs  were  moved  Into  Kiirdlsh  villages  that 
had  been  emptied  by  the  government.  A 
homogeneous  people  has  been  deliberately 
fragmented  and  dispersed. 

When  I  met  recently  with  the  gravely  111 
Mulla  Mustafa  al-Barzanl,  he  said,  "Your 
country  sent  50,000  young  men  to  die  In 
Vietnam  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people.  If  a 
half  dozen  Jews  In  Moscow  raise  their  voices, 
your  Congress  passes  laws  and  threatens  the 
Soviet  Union  to  help  them.  When  I  think 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  Kurdish  peo- 
ple. It  seems  to  me  that  man  has  become  an 
animal." 

The  Mulla  may  be  an  anachronism  in  to- 
day's sophisticated  International  politics.  He 
is  direct,  open,  totally  dedicated  to  achieving 
self-government  for  his  people  within  the 
borders  of  Iraq.  He  thought  the  United  States 
was  sympathetic  toward  that  objective.  He 
didn't  know  the  Kurds  were  expendable. 

So  there  Is  one  more  place  In  the  Third 
World  where  people  hate  the  United  States. 
Stdll,  the  CIA  probably  counts  the  operation 
as  a  success;  It  kept  the  Iraqis  occupied  for 
fifteen  years.  And  nobody  gives  a  damn  about 
the  Kurds. 


SENATE  ACTION  ON  WATER 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
March  16,  1977.  entitled  "Protecting  the 
Projects."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  raises  an  important  per- 
spective on  the  proposal  of  President 
Carter  to  eliminate  construction  funds 
for  19  water  projects  in  the  fiscal  year 
1978  budget.  The  editorial  quotes  the  im- 
portant comments  that  Senators  Muskie 
and  Nelson  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  week  on  tills  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  16,  1977] 
Protecting  the  Pork 

It  is  clear  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Is  upset  about  President  Carter's  tentative 
decision  to  eliminate  construction  funds  for 
19  water  projects.  What  Isn't  clear  is  whether 
the  senators  who  last  Thursday  voted  for 
legislation  to  overrule  the  President's  de- 
cision knew  exactly  what  they  were  vot- 
ing on. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  legislation  offered 
by  Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisiana 
was  designed  to  force  Mr.  Carter  to  spend 
money  on  the  19  projects,  as  well  as  some 
300  other  water  projects,  whether  he  likes 
It  or  not.  But  does  It? 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  who 
wanted  time  to  study  Sen.  Johnston's  spur- 
of-the-moment  legislation,  asked  during  the 
debate:  "Do  I  have  it  clear  that  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  bar  the  President 
from  utilizing  th^  authority  he  now  has  for 
a  deferral  or  a  rescission  by  legislative  action 
in  advance  of  the  President  making  a  de- 
cision for  deferral  or  rescission  on  any  of 
the  19  projects?" 

"That  Is  correct,"  Sen.  Johnston  replied. 
(Deferrals  and  rescissions  mean  approxi- 
mately the  same  thing  as  former  President 
Nixon's  "Impoundments"  which  so  angered 
members  of  Congress  that  they  enacted  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act.  The  act  made  It 
more  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  for  a  Pres- 
ident to  cut  off  funds  for  a  federal  project.) 

Later  In  last  Thursday's  debate,  Sen.  Dale 
Bumpers  of  Arkansas,  who  like  Sen.  Nelson 
wasn't  sure  the  Senate  was  on  the  right  track 
In  acting  so  precipitately  on  the  Johnston 
amendment,  also  wanted  to  know  what  the 
legal  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be. 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine,  who  sup- 
ported the  Johnston  ai|iendment — one  of  the 
19  projects  President  Carter  doesn't  like  Is  In 
Maine — responded : 

"What  the  senator  from  Louisiana  does 
with  his  amendment  Is  to  warn  the  President 
in  advance  that  If  he  sends  us  a  deferral  or  a 
rescission  with  respect  to  these  projects,  we 
are  telling  him  In  advance,  'We  don't  think 
you  have  made  a  case  for  them,  and  you 
ought  to  think  about  It  a  second  time.'  I 
think  that  is  an  appropriate  message  to  send 
the  President." 

Well,  does  the  Johnston  amendment  bar 
the  President  from  using  his  deferral  or 
rescission  authority  or  does  It  merely  send 
him  a  message? 

Perhaps  members  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  to  which  the  matter  now 
goes  will  find  out  what  the  legal  effect  of  the 
amendment  Is  before  approving  It. 

Better  still,  they  ought  to  remove  It  from 
the  jobs  bill  to  which  It  is  attached.  At  least 
some  of  the  19  projects,  and  no  doubt  many 
others,  are  the  result  of  porkbarrelling  rather 
than  of  real  need. 

This  matter  is  too  Important  to  be  decided 
In  a  brief  floor  debate.  What's  wrong  with 
taking  a  good  look  at  the  19  projects,  as  well 
as  at  some  of  the  others  among  the  320  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects?  Do  they  fit  In  with  what  a  national 
water  policy  should  be? 

Senator  Nelson  was  on  the  right  track  when 
he  said  during  the  Senate  debate  that  he  re- 
spects and  supports  "the  instinct  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  finally  say,  'For  heavens  sake,  let  \is 
not  dam  every  river,  every  stream  and  every 
watershed  In  this  country  Just  as  part  of 
some  project  that  Is  desired  by  some  grouiM 
or  members  of  Congress.'  " 


BRINGING  FEMINIST  SENSITIVITY 
TO  GOVERNMENT:  MINNESOTA'S 
KORYNE  HORBAL 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President.    I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
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article  by  John  Fleming, 
ryne  Horbal  and  the  DFx 
the  publication  Metropolis 
15. 1977. 

Koryne  Horbal  has 
pointed  to  serve  with  ^  ^ 
drew  Young  In  the  U.S.  de 
United  Nations.  She  has 

and  worker  in  the 

Labor  Party  of  Mlnnesoti 
years.   She  has  perform^ 
from  stuflang  envelopes 
precinct  caucuses,  to 
officer  and  a  national 

Koryne  Horbal  has  _. 
leader  and  spokeswoman 
nist  movement.  She 
nesota  DFL  Feminist 
carried  her  fight  for  the  ps 
women  In  politics  to  ever;' 
Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privUegje 
elated  with  her  in  many 
deavors.    I    can    speak 
knowledge  as  to  her 
perserverance,  her  courage 
termination.  She  has  beer 
tive  force  in  Minnesota 
is  bringing  to  bear  her 
viser  to  the  President  and 
sador  at  the  United  Nation ; 
of  her.  Her  career  is  a  _ 
those  who  are  Interested 
women  in  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  this  article  be  p 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectlo^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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(By  John  Fleming) 
The  best  thing  about  the 
ence   of   the   DFL   feminist 
Women's  Club  in  Minneapolis 
tlon  of  Koryne  Horbal  to 
next    best    thing    was 
speech.  And  It  was  educatloi^ 
Paul  City  Councilman  David 
that  he  felt  Uke  a  "buU  in  a 
As  a  well-connected  young 
is  accustomed  to  being  near 
attention.  But  at  the  confere 
countered    what    one    femlnU  t 
whole  man-woman  thing."  Mei  i 
basically  pests.  At  any  rate, 
across  the  Women's  Club 
the    conference    "sherry    houi 
luncheon  of  quiche  Lorraine 
mouss'? — was    not    a    political 
clusters  of   women   crowding 
paused  In  their  conversation 
knowledge  Ho2a»  as  he     . . 
troduced  himself,  but  mostly 
him.  He  was  treated  like  an 
essentUUy  harmless  little  boy 
This  year's  conference  was 
at  the  Women's  Club.  The 

Ings  might  have   been ^_ 

Junior  Leagulsh  appearance  of 
Everyone  was  smartly  dress 
showed  me  a  piece  of  Jewelry 
slender  chain  around  her  necl 
gold  double-bladed  axe.  It  ^ 
"the  lunar  mother,"  she  said. 

After  the  luncheon.  Govern  >r 
rived   to  deliver  his  speech, 
clearly    expected    something 
the  Governor.  Perplch  was,  aftfcr 
Governor  to  formally  address 
caucus,  and  in  his  State  of  th« 
to  the  Legislature  the  prevlou  i 
made  a  point  of  declaring  his 
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concerns  of  women  and  minority  groups. 
After  entering  the  ballroom  and  receiving  a 
standing  ovation,  Perplch  said,  "I  can't  think 
of  any  cause  I'd  rather  see  succeed  than 
yours,"  and  the  audience  rose  again  and  ap- 
plauded for  a  long  time;  it  was  an  electric 
moment.  In  his  brief  speech,  Perplch  said 
that  he  planned  a  determined  effort  to  pro- 
mote more  women  at  all  levels  of  state  gov- 
ernment. We're  not  doing  this  because  It's 
the  political  thing  to  do,  but  because  It's  the 
right  thing  to  do."  He  concluded  the  speech 
by  promising  to  appoint  a  woman  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court  when  the  next  vacancy  occurs. 
As  Perplch  walked  through  the  crowd  after 
the  speech,  dozens  of  women  left  their  chairs 
to  shake  his  hano. 

The  Governor's  speech  was  a  tonic  for  the 
members  of  the  feminist  caucus — a  "demon- 
stration of  our  clout"  was  the  way  Linda 
Donaldson,  a  caucus  official,  put  it.  Perplch's 
visit  and  the  happy  reception  given  his 
speech  in  some  ways  confirmed  what  Gloria 
Stelnem  said  at  a  fund-raiser  in  Minneapolis 
last  fall:  The  effectiveness  of  Minnesota 
feminists  in  lobbying,  electoral  politics,  and 
education  of  women  is  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

By  the  end  of  the  conference,  one 
anecdote — frequently  and  elaborately  re- 
peated— had  become  a  matter  of  political 
myth,  like  the  stories  of  Jimmy  Carter  mak- 
ing his  bed  while  campaigning  In  Iowa.  It 
was  the  story  of  Koryne  Horbal 's  phone  call. 
Horbal  was  acclaimed  by  various  speakers 
as  the  "embodiment  of  Minnesota  feminism" 
and  "one  of  the  five  most  powerful  women  in 
American  politics"  and  "our  Kissinger."  She 
is  State  Coordinator  of  the  DFL  feminist  cau- 
cus and  a  representative  to  the  Democratic 
Party's  National  Committee.  As  the  story 
went,  Horbal  was  preparing  scalloped  po- 
tatoes "from  scratch"  in  her  kitchen  one 
evening  early  this  year  when  the  phone  rang : 
It  was  long  distance  from  Georgia.  "Be  in 
Plains  by  11  tomorrow  morning,"  the  man  on 
the  phone  said,  "Jimmy  wants  your  advice." 
Horbal  flew  to  Georgia  the  next  morning  to 
Join  four  other  Democratic  Party  women 
meeting  with  Carter.  In  the  month  following 
her  trip  to  Plains,  Horbal  has  shuttled  reg- 
ularly between  Minneapolis  and  Washington. 
She's  met  with  Carter  six  times.  Her  status 
as  a  presidential  adviser  and  national  politi- 
cal figure  will  be  assured,  I  suppose,  when 
that  recipe  for  scalloped  potatoes  becomes  as 
widely  known  as  Bella  Abzug's  love  of  fioppy 
bats. 

However,  along  with  the  optimism  and 
self -congratulation  that  characterized  the 
conference,  there  was  also  a  curious  under- 
current In  insecurity.  It  occasionally  surfaced 
when  the  twelve  women  legislators  (the  most 
ever)  elected  to  the  Minnesota  House  and 
Senate  were  haUed:  Several  times  It  was 
pointed  out  that  not  all  of  them  are  strong 
supporters  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
(ERA)  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  per- 
mitting abortions.  Although  the  feminist 
caucus  Is  less  than  five  years  old,  its  expec- 
tations have  been  lowered  In  the  last  few 
years.  Mary  Ziegenhagen,  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  caucus,  recalled  that  in  1973  she 
was  predicting  In  speeches  that  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  would  be  one-third  women 
by  1980.  "At  the  rate  we're  going."  she  said, 
"well  be  lucky  to  make  that  number  by  the 
year  2000." 

Horbal '8  speech — ^the  feminist  State  of  the 
State  address — was  strangely  understated. 
She  discussed  the  failure  of  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  legislatures  to  ratify  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  (38  states  must 
ratify  the  ERA  by  1979  In  order  for  it  to 
become  part  of  the  Constitution;  so  far  35 
have  approved  It).  She  referred  to  accounts 
In  the  press  that  "the  women's  movement 
is  dead."  She  worried  about  restrictions  be- 
ing placed  on  abortion  services — "a  woman's 
right  to  choose"  was  the  expression  she  used. 


The  Supreme  Court  glveth,  but  it  can  also 
take  things  like  abortions  away,  Horbal  said. 
"It  is  a  highly  political  body." 

In  her  speech,  Horbal  referred  to  a  long 
article  published  In  Harper's  magazine  last 
November,  "Requiem  for  the  Women's  Move- 
ment" by  Veronica  Geng.  Geng  argues  that 
channeling  feminist  energy  toward  electoral 
politics  "creates  a  neat  alibi  for  a  fear  of 
male  power,"  that  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
women's  faction  within  the  Democratic  Party 
is  a  cop-out  and  a  violation  of  the  original 
feminist  vision,  that  the  everyday  relations 
between  men  and  women  are  not  touched 
by  politics,  that  political  feminism  has  failed 
in  making  progress  toward  the  "new  rela- 
tions of  flesh  and  sentiment"  urged  by  Sim- 
one  de  Beau  voir  in  The  Second  Sex.  (Many 
of  the  women  at  the  conference  had  read 
the  article,  and,  as  one  told  me,  most  found 
it  "shrill"  and  "unrealistic") 

However,  Horbal  also  found  much  to  be 
pleased  with :  That  two  women  have  cabinet- 
level  positions  in  the  Carter  administration, 
that  Ronnie  Brooks  is  an  aide  to  Governor 
Perplch,  that  Sandra  Gardebrlng  is  director 
of  the  Pollution  Control  Agency  (PCA),  that 
the  "evolution  of  the  Barbie  doll  into  the 
Bionlc  Woman"  is  happening.  The  main  ques- 
tlon  facing  feminists,  Horbal  said.  Is  "Do 
we  work  on  the  Issues  now  in  the  public 
domain?  Or  do  we  also  function  as  the  cut- 
ting edge?  .  .  .  will  we  go  establishment?" 
Concluding  her  speech  by  quoting  Rollo  May 
(The  Courage  to  Create),  Horbal  talked  of 
"bringing  a  humane  and  feminist  sensitivity 
to  government."  and  she  declared  herself 
"cautiously  optimistic"  about  the  future  of 
the  women's  movement. 

Jimmy  Breslin's  description  of  political 
power  as  "smoke  on  blue  mirrors"— power 

as  the  manipulation  of  symbols  and  sl^ns 

came  to  mind  as  I  listened  to  Horbaf  talk 
about  her  career  in  the  DFL  Party  one 
morning  In  the  week  following  the  confer- 
ence. Normally.  Horbal  is  full  of  enerpy. 
This  morning,  however,  she  was  In  a  medi- 
tative, not-quite-somber  mood.  She  talked 
about  power  as  an  alchemist  might  talk 
about  gold.  "My  power  is  two  things,"  she 
said.  "First,  the  power  I've  accumulated. 
Secondly,  what  people  perceive  my  power 
to  be.  Since  I've  been  to  Plains  and  Wash- 
ington, my  power  has  changed.  Power  comes 
to  me  now  because  people  think  I  have 
it.  I  gather  power  through  loyalty— that's 
the  name  of  the  game.  It  never  changes— 
my  loyalty  to  other  people  and  their  loyalty 
tome. 

"I  come  from  a  famUy  that  didn't  have  a 
lot.  In  Northeast  Minneapolis.  We're  Polish. 
When  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  had  to 
go  to  work,  I  had  to  take  care  of  a  father 
at  home  while  my  mother  was  in  a  sani- 
tarium. When  I  got  into  politics.  It  became 
an  extension  of  my  education,  a  place  where 
I  could  really  move  up  and  get  some  power. 
The  Party  has  been  my  vehicle  for  gathering 
self-power." 

In  1968,  when  Horbal  was  DFL  Chair- 
woman, she  helped  prepare  a  study  called 
"Women  in  the  DFL  Party:  Present  but 
Powerless."  It  created  "an  incredible  awaken- 
ing among  the  women  of  the  Party,"  she 
said.  "After  that,  I  became  an  advocate  for 
women,  I  gained  a  different  constituency,  my 
role  in  the  Party  changed.  I  was  no  longer 
"The  lovely  and  gracious  Koryne  Horbal,'  as 
I'd  been  introduced  at  18,000  Party  meet- 
ings before.  I  was  controversial."  As  DFL 
Chairwoman,  Horbal  wasn't  paid;  the  Chair- 
man was.  She  made  the  drapes  for  the  DFL 
offices.  A  truism  among  feminists,  Horbal 
said,  Is  that  "The  trail-blazer— the  significant 
feminists — don't  get  the  good  government 
Jobs."  After  seventeen  years  of  work  in  the 
DFL  Party,  Horbal  has  never  had  a  salaried 
Job  In  government. 

When    the    Minnesota    Legislature    Is    In 
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session,  Horbal  is  a  familiar  presence. 
"It's  reached  the  point  where  a  lot  of  legis- 
lators are  frightened  of  me,"  she  said. 
"When  I  have  a  meeting  with  one  of  them, 
I'm  prepared.  I  have  my  mental  agenda, 
I  know  exactly  what«I  want.  I'm  wiUlng  to 
make  the  tough  calls.  We  want  votes,  but 
more  often  it's  leadership  we  want,  for 
someone  to  get  up  on  their  feet  and  say 
something." 

Sitting  at  her  kitchen  table  and  drinking 
coffee  on  the  morning  I  talked  with  her, 
Horbal  looked  like  an  average  Columbia 
Heights  wlfe-and-mother.  She  was  barefoot. 
The  house  was  spotless.  That  Horbal  is  the 
"embodiment  of  Minnesota  feminism"  is 
probably  true.  She  also  represents,  perhaps, 
afi  even  larger  idea:  Minnesota's  capacity  to 
assimilate  threatening  social  movements  and 
make  them  safe.  "In  Minnesota,"  Horbal  said, 
"the  word  'feminist'  is  no  longer  dangerous. 
Now,  it's  very  easy  to  say." 

A  week  later,  I  saw  Horbal  again.  She  was 
bubbling  with  news  from  her  latest  trip  to 
Washington.  She'd  sat  in  President  Carter's 
chair  in  the  Oval  Office,  watched  an  episode 
of  "Roots"  with  Gloria  Stelnem,  and  picketed 
the  office  of  HEW  Secretary  Joseph  Callfano 
(who  opposes  abortion) .  Horbal  told  a  funny 
story  about  Senator  Wendell  Anderson  try- 
ing to  carry  two  suitcases  and  shake  hands 
at  the  same  time  ( he  couldn't  do  It) . 

Horbal  was  busy  that  day  at  the  caucus 
office  in  St.  Paul.  A  photographer  and  I 
wanted  her  to  come  with  us  to  the  Capitol 
for  a  picture.  She  agreed.  Although  she  dis- 
likes being  photographed,  Horbal  posed  on 
the  Capitol's  broad  front  steps,  in  the  ro- 
tunda beneath  the  dome,  and  in  front  of  a 
statue  of  Governor  John  A.  Johnson  ("Aren't 
there  any  women  statues?"  she  wondered). 
As  we  drove  back  to  her  office,  Horbal  talked 
about  her  family's  recent  move  from  Coon 
Rapids  to  a  new  house  In  Columbia  Heights. 
Her  daughter  was  harassed  in  school  the  day 
before  by  a  gang.  Her  husband,  a  contractor, 
was  working  on  a  Job  m  South  Dakota. 

Driving  to  the  Capitol,  taking  the  photos, 
and  driving  back  took  over  an  hour.  When 
we  arrived  at  her  office,  Horbal  stayed  in  the 
car  several  minutes  and  talked  some  more. 
She  said  President  Carter  was  not  fully  meet- 
ing his  pledge  to  hire  women  for  major  Jobs 
in  the  administration.  In  spite  of  vigorovis 
efforts  by  women  and  minority  groups.  Herbal 
said,  the  Carter  Cabinet  strongly  represents 
the  "old  boy"  network,  the  multinational 
corporations,  the  established  foreign  policy 
and  economics  think-tanks.  Two  women  have 
high-level  White  House  Jobs :  Midge  Costanza 
Is  an  assistant  to  the  President,  and  Martha 
Mitchell  is  an  assistant  for  special  projects. 
"There's  an  old  trick  they  like  to  play," 
Horbal  said.  "They'll  try  to  send  me  to  the 
highest  woman,  they'll  want  me  to  see 
Costanza.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  see  Costanza. 
When  I  want  something,  I  want  the  top.  To 
get  anything  done,  you've  got  to  see  the  top 
person."  As  she  left  the  car,  Horbal  made  one 
prediction:  The  ERA  wUl  pass  this  year. 


SOME  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 
ABUSING  CWAS  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  uncov- 
ered thousands  of  dollars  in  question- 
able defense  costs  passed  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  contractors.  These  costs 
cannot  be  challenged  because  they  are 
exempt  from  normal  audit.  Therefore. 
I  have  recommended  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Brown  that  he  abolish  the  con- 
tractor weighted  average  share  In  cost 


risk — CWAS — provisions      that      allow 
these  exemptions. 

The  CWAS  provisions  were  originally 
designed  to  exempt  contractors  from 
certain  audits  when  they  had  a  high  per- 
centage of  fixed-price  Government  con- 
tracts and  nongovernmental  business. 

The  GAO  has  discovered  that  some 
contractors  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  special  exemption  to  pass  on  ex- 
cessive costs  to  the  Government  and 
thus  to  the  taxpayers. 

For  example,  the  GAO  found  that  one 
contractor  charged  the  Government  for 
$733,000  in  private  plane  expenses  above 
what  would  have  been  allowed  under 
normal  audits.  These  were  costs  above 
the  equivalent  charges  for  commercial 
travel. 

In  another  case,  auditors  had  to  let 
pass  charges  to  Government  overhead 
of  $303,000  for  losses  incurred  at  a  con- 
tractor's executive  cafeteria,  despite  a 
firm  Government  policy  against  allow- 
ing such  expenses. 

Similar  inefficiencies  were  noted  with 
one  contractor's  leasing  of  $12.4  million 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
If  this  could  have  been  audited,  any  ex- 
cessive lease  charges  over  ownership 
costs  could  have  been  disallowed. 

The  GAO  concludes  that  the  concept 
that  competition  and  fixed-price  con- 
tracts motivate  contractors  to  accom- 
plish effective  control  of  costs  did  not 
prove  valid. 

The  GAO  audit  covered  only  10  de- 
fense plants;  two  locations  at  each  of 
five  contractors.  If  the  GAO  found  this 
much  waste  at  this  small  number  of 
plants,  it  is  frightening  to  think  what 
the  total  cost  of  this  program  might  be. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  ex- 
cessive Government  regulations  and 
paperwork  that  accompany  contracts 
and  raise  prices  for  everyone.  That  is 
why  I  am  reluctant  to  recommend  elim- 
ination of  the  CWAS  program  and  re- 
instate complete  auditing  over  more 
Federal  contracts. 

But  the  GAO  makes  a  convincing  ar- 
gument that — 

We  found  no  evidence  that  CWAS  was 
cost-effective.  Indeed,  we  found  examples 
indicating  that  •  •  »  it  increases  costs. 

The  GAO  further  concluded  that  elim- 
inating CWAS— 

Will  not  necessarily  Increase  overhead 
audit  activity  or  require  more  manpower. 

From  every  perspective,  elimination  of 
CWAS  Is  called  for.  It  has  produced  no 
demonstrable  savings.  Cancellation  will 
not  increase  costs  or  raise  audit  man- 
power levels.  And  the  more  thorough 
audits  that  would  result  will  save  the 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  thousands,  pos- 
sibly millions,  of  dollars  annually. 


TO  RESTRAIN  ARMS  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  are  very  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  pathological  Interna- 
tional competition  in  foreign  military 
sales.  We  have  urged  repeatedly  that 
the  United  States  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
moting a  conference  of  world  arms  sup- 
pliers to  work  out  some  cooperative  re- 
straints on  the  dangerously  high  levels 


and  quality  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers. We  are  now  encouraged  by  Presi- 
dent Carter's  interest  in  international 
controls  on  the  traffic  in  arms. 

In  the  March  16,  1977.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Andrew  J.  Pierre,  a 
senior  research  fellow  at  the  Coimcil 
on  Foreign  Relations,  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "To  Restrain  Arms  Transfers." 
Mr.  Pierre  points  out  that  the  argument 
"if  we  don't  sell,  others  will"  has  re- 
sulted unnecessarily  in  a  sense  of  futility 
and  excuses  for  inaction.  He  notes  that 
the  economic  significance  of  arms  sales 
is  easily  exaggerated,  and  that  the  four 
major  arnjs  suppliers— the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and 
France — have  common  national  security 
interests  in  restraining  the  level  and 
quality  of  arms  transfers.  The  article 
further  suggests  a  number  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  restraints  that  would 
seem  to  be  real  possibilities  for  the  in- 
ternational agenda. 

Mr.  Pierre  also  raises  a  most  important 
point  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween NATO  standardization  and  inter- 
national arms  transfer  restraints,  saying 
that  cooperative  agreements  on  arms 
sales  would  greatly  facilitate  NATO 
standardization.  I  would  add  that 
greater  NATO  standardization  can  help 
sustain  national  defense  industries  and 
thereby  make  it  easier  to  limit  the  com- 
petition in  foreign  military  sales.  NATO 
standardization  policies  and  programs 
and  arms  transfers  agreements  should 
be  pursued  vigorously  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  they  are  related,  comple- 
mentary objectives. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Pierre  repeats  a  cen- 
tral point  which  has  been  emphasized  by 
many  in  the  Congress.  As  the  world's 
leading  arms  supplier — the  United  States 
exported  half  of  the  world's  total  mili- 
tary exports  in  1975— we  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  lead  international  ef- 
forts to  control  the  foreign  sales  com- 
petition. 

I  commend  Mr.  Pierre's  article  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Restrain  Arms  Transfers 
(By  Andrew  J.  Pierre) 
As  the  Carter  Administration  revises 
United  States  arms-sales  policy.  It  will  be- 
come evident  that  any  unilateral,  self-im- 
posed restraints  can  be  only  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

The  argument,  "If  we  don't  sell,  others 
will,"  has  validity.  But  it  has  too  often  en- 
couraged a  sense  of  futility  and  provided  an 
excuse  for  Inaction.  The  time  has  now  come 
to  seek  multinational  restraints  on  the  arms 
trade  in  cooperation  with  the  other  supplier 
countries.  Perhaps  we  can  all  agree,  in  some 
cases,  not  to  sell. 

Only  four  countries — the  United  States, 
Soviet  Union,  Prance  and  Britain,  in  that 
order — supply  over  90  percent  of  the  major 
weapons  transferred  to  the  developing  world. 
Add  their  Atlantic  alliance  and  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  and  the  figure  is  raised  to  95  percent. 
(Much  attention  has  recently  been  given  to 
new  suppliers  such  as  Israel,  South  Africa 
and  Japan,  but  they  are  still  a  long  way  from 
capturing  a  substantial  share  of  the  market.) 
The  predominant  role  of  the  Big  Four  sup- 
pliers provides  an  opportunity  for  a  coopera- 
tive r^ulation  of  the  flow  of  weapons  to  the 
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For  example,  transfer  of 
nologles  such  as  cruise  missiles 
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weapons  might  be  restricted 
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destabilize  the  military  balance 
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the   Soviet   Union   when   Se 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  visits  Moscow 
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1976  was  accountable  by  arms 
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ble  figures  apply  to  Britain. 
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Moreover,  a  limited  form  of 
regulation  of  arms  sales,  seekln ; 
to  avoid  specific  transfers  that 
stabilizing,  war-producing  effects 
lead  to  a  serioiis  curtailment  o: 
production  at  all.       ,^ 

A  second  objection  is  that  rec 
will  see  supplier  restraints  as  dUcr: 
or  paternalistic.  And  yet,  one 
number  of  circumstances  in  which 
a  region  may  look  approvingly  oe 
agreement  not  to  introduce  certjiln 
into  an  area,  thereby  avoiding  ; 
race.  What  Is  Important  is  that 
suppliers'  restraints  be  discussed 
tional  recipients  and  when 
tually  agreed  upon. 

Cooperative  restraints  on  arms 
greatly  facilitate  progress  on 
such  as  the  achievement  of 
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Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  arms  standard- 
ization and  limits  on  the  transfer  of  arms 
Into  the  Middle  East  as  part  of  an  Arab- 
Israeli  settlement.  They  will  not  be  easy  to 
achieve.  But  as  the  world's  No.  1  arms  sup- 
plier, the  United  States  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  give  such  an  initiative  a  try. 


sales  would 
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greater 


AMERICA'S  NEWEST  RAILROAD 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  innovative  enterprises  in  the 
country  today  is  Auto-Train  Corp.,  which 
has  ferried  a  million  and  a  quarter  peo- 
ple and  their  automobiles  between  Wash- 
ington and  Florida  since  it  began  opera- 
tions 5  years  ago.  In  a  day  when  rail- 
roads are  best  known  for  going  bankrupt, 
Auto-Train  is  making  money.  This  suc- 
cess story  qualifies  it,  I  believe,  for  our 
special  attention.  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  Eugene  K.  Gar- 
field, president  of  Auto-Train  Corp.,  be- 
fore the  Wharton  Graduate  School  on 
February  14,  1977.  Mr.  Garfield  explains 
how  Auto-Train  got  its  start  and  some  of 
the  philosophy  behind  its  successful  op- 
eration. His  comments  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
of  interest  to  anyone  sincerely  concerned 
about  the  direction  of  transportation 
policy  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Eugene  K.  Garfield 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
Auto-Train's    history,    how    our    operation 
works,  and  ifaake  a  few  observations  regard- 
ing why  our  enterprise  was  possible. 

The  Auto-Train  is  the  only  new  private 
rail  passenger  operation  in  this  country  in 
50  years,  and  distinctively,  it  is  the  only 
profit-making  passenger  railroad  in  the  en- 
tire world. 

Wfe  started  in  1969  with  $65  in  the  bank 
and  today  our  revenues  are  more  than  $30 
million  a  year — and,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
we  are  indeed  very  proud  of  that  growth. 

How  did  we  get  to  where  we  are  today?  The 
first  step  was  a  $3  million,  three-year  study — 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Congress  In 
1965 — to  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  auto- 
ferry  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  government  report — completed  in 
1967 — concluded  that  such  a  service  would 
not  only  be  feasible,  but  profitable  as  well — 
and  Congress  then  determined  that  its  devel- 
opment should  be  pursued  by  private  enter- 
prise— a  rare  declaration  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Such  optimism  was  further  enhanced  by  a 
Ford  Motor  Company  Study  offering  similar 
conclusions. 

In  spite  of  these  two  favorable,  independ- 
ent opinions,  no  one  was  Jumping  at  the 
auto-ferry  opportunity. 

I  le£UTied  of  the  report  when  I  was  working 
as  an  Assistant  to  Alan  Boyd,  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  Washington.  My 
Job  was  to  represent  the  Secretary  to  all  the 
governors  in  the  country — which  did  not  In- 
clude railroad  responsibilities. 

I  had  an  appointment  with  him  to  give  him 
a  report  on  my  day's  activities,  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  busy.  And  as  I  sat  in  the  waiting 
room,  there  on  the  table  with  a  bunch  of 
Time  and  Newsweek  magazines  was  a  three- 
year  old  report  describing  the  auto-ferry  con- 
cept between  Washington  and  Florida. 

I  began  to  read  it,  dig  into  it,  and  then 
when  I  walked  into  the  Secretary's  office.  I 
said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  this  report 
about?  It  was  started  In  1965,  completed  In 
1967,  and  here  it  is  December,  1969.  Is  the 
study  going  to  be  used?"  He  said,  "No,  Con- 


gress didn't  appropriate  any  money."  And 
I  said,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  take  it  home  and 
read  it?"  He  said,  "Go  ahead."  And  I  did. 

I  read  it  again  and  again  and  became  ex- 
cited about  It,  and  I  knew  from  that  point 
on  that  I  was  going  to  start  my  idea  of  an 
Auto-Train. 

I  couldn't  get  the  idea  out  of  my  mind  in 
spite  of  the  dismal  opinion  of  so  many, 
"that  first  wheel  would  never  roll". 

I  was  convinced  that  the  concept  was 
sound.  Therefore,  I  left  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  turn  the  Auto -Train  idea 
into  reality. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  started  on  this  adventure 
with  $65.  Since  I  didn't  have  enough  money 
to  afford  a  lawyer,  and  I  was  a  Florida  lawyer 
myself,  I  drew  up  the  Charter  and  filed  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Office  In  Tallahassee. 

I  explained  to  the  clerk  that  the  Articles 
were  for  a  new  railroad.  The  clerk  looked  up 
at  me  and  said,  "Sure  they  are !  Good  Luck !" 
I  said.  "It'll  take  a  lot  more  than  luck  and 
I  want  you  to  ride  our  trains  someday." 

After  incorporating.  I  had  to  Identify  what 
needed  to  be  done  to  give  substance  to  the 
corporation,  and  to  actualize  my  idea — artd 
I  had  to  decide  upon  an  order  of  priorities 
to  accomplish  my  goals. 

The  difficulty  was — everything  was  inter- 
related. 

You  see,  I  couldn't  obtain  ICC  licensing 
for  a  railroad  without  a  railroad  to  run  and 
tracks  to  run  on. 

I  owned  no  rights  of  way.  no  track,  no 
terminals,  no  locomotives,  no  passenger 
cars  and  no  service  facilities — nothing  but 
an  Idea.  Even  if  I  had  had  substantial  capi- 
talization— we  couldn't  begin  to  afford  to 
build  a  railroad  from  the  ground  up. 

I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do — provide  an 
auto-ferry  service,  transporting  passengers 
and  their  cars  between  Washington  and 
Florida  in  good,  clean,  safe  equipment,  and 
in  the  luxury  we  all  remember  rail  service 
to  be. 

Since  I  couldn't  construct  a  railroad,  and 
the  purchase  of  one  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— especially  with  $65 — ^I  knew  I  had  to 
utilize  someone  else's  existing  route — and  the 
way  to  do  that  was  to  enter  into  an  operating 
agreement  with  various  railroads  for  the 
operation  of  the  Auto-Train  over  their  track- 
age— much  like  a  lease — and  I  had  to  do  all 
of  this  without  sufficient  money,  before  even 
tackling  the  myriad  of  problems  of  imple- 
mentation. 

I  picked  my  route  and  arranged  a  series 
of  meetines  with  the  top  corporate  officials — 
and  their  legal  staffs — of  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  and  RF&P  Railroads  to  negotiate  an 
operating  agreement. 

The  bargain  finally  reached  was  hard — but 
we  did  reach  an  agreement  which  I  knew  I 
could  live  with,  because  I  had  paid  attention 
to  and  assessed  the  strength  of  a  new  im- 
tapped  market  of  Auto-Train  travelers. 

I  then  found  all  of  the  rolling  stock  I 
needed  to  accomplish  my  task,  and  I  learned 
that  only  the  locomotives  could  be  fi- 
nanced— and  do  you  know  why?  Because  the 
bankers  knew  that  they  could  be  resold  after 
repossession.  All  other  railroad  rolling 
stock — even  refurbished — was  quote  un- 
bankable unquote. 

With  an  operating  agreement  In  my  hand 
and  the  equipment  selected  and  optioned — 
1  now  had  the  ability  to  put  the  Auto-Train 
physically  on  the  tracks.  With  that,  I  con- 
vinced the  ICC  that  the  operating  agree- 
ment and  the  optioned  rolling  stock  was  my 
railroad  to  meet  the  requirement!  They 
agreed — and  we  were  granted  the  necessary 
governmental  approvals  with  an  ICC  Class 
One  railroad  operating  certificate.  The 
groundwork  had  been  laid. 

Now,  1  was  in  a  position  to  finance  the 
project  with  the  public  sale  of  securities. 
Wall  Street  bankers  were  polite  when  they 
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ushered  me  out  of  their  offices  and  "sug- 
gested" that  I  go  back  to  the  practice  of  law. 

I  didn't  want  to  do  that. 

The  rather  bleak  history  of  passenger  rail- 
roads m  the  late  1960's  made  it  even  more 
difficult  for  me  to  start  a  new  railroad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  same  time  I 
was  trying  to  convince  people  that  my  Idea 
would  work,  the  Penn  Central  went  bank- 
rupt. 

I  recall  a  syllogism  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  which  aptly  describes  my  plight  in 
those  days.  "The  reasonable  man  adapts — 
he  said — to  the  world :  the  unreasonable  one 
persists  In  trying  to  adapt  the  world  to  him- 
self. Therefore,  all  progress  depends  on  the 
unreasonable  man." 

I  was  unreasonable  because  I  wanted 
progress  especially  in  the  railroad  industry. 

Repeatedly,  I  was  told  that  the  venture 
was  too  risky— that  the  train  will  never 
make  a  profit — and  that  my  concept  for  the 
Auto-Train  was  a  classic  textbook  case  of  a 
HarvEird  business  school  study  destined  for 
failure.  But  I  felt  differently. 

Mark  Twain  oflce  said,  "A  man  with  a  new 
idea  is  a  crank  until  that  idea  is  proven  a 
success."  I  was  very  much  alone  In  those 
days  because  I  was  that  "crank". 

The  experts  allowed  theory  and  guidelines 
for  financial  analyses  to  become  rigid  and 
Inflexible  rules  of  practice. 

TTiey  automatlcaUy  condemned  an  In- 
novative proposal  because  the  Auto-Train 
did  not  meet  the  standard  textbook  formula. 

Innovation  and  creativity  do  not  always 
follow  a  textbook  formula. 

Almost  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  rejections, 
and  that  could  test  anyone — it  was  finally,  a 
small  Florida  underwriting  firm  that  had 
confidence  in  my  idea. 

It  was  like  going  back  home — the  largest 
equity  underwriting  that  they  ever  did  was 
$2  million.  They  put  together  a  selling  group 
syndicate  across  the  country — In  places  such 
as  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina. 

We  went  public  in  1971  and  raised  7  mil- 
lion dollars  which  ennbled  us  to  buy  the 
equipment,  build  the  terminals,  and  make 
my  dream  a  reality. 

What  the  financial  experts  failed  to  see, 
the  public  grasped  at  an  Instant. 

700,000  shares  of  stock  were  sold  within 
an  hour  from  the  time  they  were  Initially 
offered  on  the  over-the-counter  market — 
mostly  to  small  Investors.  A  share  block  over 
600  shares  was  a  rarity. 
,  We  received  those  proceeds  at  the  end  of 
July,  1971 — exercised  all  our  options,  began 
refurbishing  and  rebuilding  our  equipment 
and  terminals — took  delivery  of  our  loco- 
motives— advertised  on  October  4th  and  sold 
out  for  the  first  year  shortly  thereafter — 
and  In  4  months — literally  working  around 
the  clock — we  buUt  a  railroad!  On  Decem- 
ber 6,  1971,  the  first  wheels  ttimed. 

On  the  inaugural  trip  we  carried  35  auto- 
mobiles— I  loved  every  one  of  them — and  100 
passengers  south  to  Florida  in  full  view  of 
CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC  network  news  who  trav- 
eled with  us  all  the  way  to  Florida — so 
everything  had  to  be  perfect. 

Since  that  inaugural  trip,  we  have  car- 
ried to  and  from  Florida  more  than  1  and 
a  quarter  million  passengers,  and  have  cre- 
ated approximately  700  new  Jobs. 

Last  month  alone  we  transported  over  10,- 
000  automobiles  and  approximately  25,000 
passengers. 

In  December,  1975— on  OTir  4th  Anniver- 
sary— we  transported  our  one  millionth  pas- 
senger. Governor  Askew  spoke  at  our  cere- 
monies honoring  that  event.  The  Governor 
compared  the  Auto-Train  to  the  bumble 
bee. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "a  group  of  aeronau- 
tical engineers  examined  the  bumble  bee  to 
determine  its  flight  characteristics.  The  sci- 
entists concluded,  the  body  Is  not  stream- 


lined enough — It  is  too  dense  for  Its  size — 
the  wing  span  is  too  small  to  support  Its 
body — the  bumble  bee  could  not  fly." 

"Well,  we  know  otherwise.-  We  know  that 
the  bumble  bee  can  fly,"  the  Governor  said. 
"We  also  know  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
good  idea  fly.  It  takes  dedication,  determi- 
nation and  hard  work — In  spite  of  general 
negative  attitudes  toward  new  ideas".  Gov- 
ernor Askew  stated  it  well. 

And  I  can  tell  you  tonight  that  the  Auto- 
Train  is  Indeed  flying! 

As  I  was  building  a  new  railroad,  I  learned 
something  so  very  important  to  me  .  .  .  and 
I  hope  to  you:  the  sudden  realization  that 
the  Auto-Train  could  not  have  been  devel- 
oped In  any  country  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
except  in  the  United  States  of  America— 
and  only  because  of  our  country's  free  enter- 
prise system. 
What  a  priceless  freedom! 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  I,  with 
$65,  start  a  passenger  railroad  for  profit,  and 
make  it  work,  and  have  it  profitable  less  than 
90  days  after  the  start  of  operations. 

My  respect  for  and  devotion  to  this  free- 
dom stems  from  having  worked  hard  in  this 
system. 

My  respect  Is  all  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence, and,  therefore,  quite  Indelible. 

History  tells  us  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  its  ability  to  flourish  with  new 
ideas  helped  make  this  country  the  world 
leader  it  is  today. 

What  troubles  me  Is  the  ever  Increasing 
confrontation  between  the  public  sector, 
striving  for  control,  and  the  private  sector, 
struggling  to  retain  its  Identity. 

There  Is  a  significant  percentage  of  our 
population  who  believe,  that  society  may  best 
be  improved  through  greater  governmental 
participation  in  the  country's  economic  life. 
If  you  carry  that  to  Its  logical  conclusion — 
there  could  be  no  Auto-Train. 

Fletcher  Byron.  Board  Chairman  of  Kop- 
pers  Company,  was  quoted  recently  as  saying, 
"In  five  to  ten  years  we  will  be  moving 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  State  control  of 
capital  intensive  industries.  Our  political  sys- 
tem Just  won't  allow  corporations  to  make 
the  profits  they  need."  And  we  all  know  that 
profits  are  the  life  blood  of  free  enterprise. 
The  people  rightfully  control  the  political 
system.  But  a  recent  poll  showed  that  60% 
of  the  public  believe  that  corporations  make 
too  much  money — 50%  to  75%  return  on 
sales,  they  said.  And  that's  sad. 
The  true  answer  Is  5%. 
Yet  there  are  33  million  Americans  who 
own  shares  in  American  business.  It  Is  they 
who  should  become  a  leading  constituency 
for  the  free  market  economy,  and  be  educated 
to  preserve  that  system  which  makes  our 
country  so  great. 

When  legislation  or  regulations  are  pro- 
posed that  win  adversely  effect  free  enter- 
prise, every  American  citizen  should  step  for- 
ward Into  the  political  process  and  speak 
up:  If  they  do  not,  they  will  not  only  hurt 
themselves,  their  own  freedom  and  produc- 
tivity, but  our  country's  as  well ! 

Regulations  are  moving  toward  telling  peo- 
ple what  they  can  do  rather  than  what  they 
can't  do — and  that  is  a  danger. 

It  is  critically  important  that  we  preserve 
the  private  sector,  because,  whether  we 
realize  it  or  not,  as  this  sector  shrinks,  for 
any  reason,  to  that  degree,  individual  liberty 
will  also  shrink.  » 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  feel  compelled  to  speak 
out  for  its  sm*vival,  because  without  that 
system.  I  would  not  be  standing  before  you 
today. 

Brock  Adams,  the  new  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  said,  "The  Federal 
Government  should  be  viewed  as  the  banker 
or  lender  of  last  resort  for  .  .  .  (capital)  sup- 
port ...  a  kind  of  s)lent  partner" — and  this, 


I  believe,  is  the  most  sensible  approach  I 
know  to  the  relationship  between  govern- 
ment Involvement  and  the  private  sector. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  are  the  front- 
line In  the  very  actual  strtiggle  to  preserve 
private  enterprise.  You  can  protect  a  society 
that  still  cherishes  excellence — and  still 
values  freedom.  Each  of  you  must  accept 
the  responsibility  of  reaching  out,  grasping 
and  strengthening  the  freedom  which  al- 
lows new  creative  ideas  to  fiourlsh. 

As  for  us  at  Auto-Train,  we  will  continue 
to  grow,  prosper,  and  become  even  more  suc- 
cessful by  working  within  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  subscribing  wholeheartedly  to  the 
philosophy  of  Robert  Browning,  "A  man's 
reach  should  exceed  his  grasp." 


ENERGY  ACTION  NO.  11  CRUDE  OIL 
PRICE  CEILINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration transmitted  to  the  Senate  the 
President's  proposal  to  continue  the  pres- 
ently authorized  10  percent  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  composite  average  price  for 
domestic  crude  oil.  This  proposal  has 
been  designated  energy  action  No.  11.  It 
will  become  effective,  pursuant  to  section 
551  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act,  at  the  end  of  15  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  unless  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
This  period  will  expire  at  midnight 
March  30,  1977. 

Section  8  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act — EPAA — added  by  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act — 
EPCA — provides  that  the  average  price 
of  all  domestic  crude  oil  at  first  sale  be 
subject  to  a  ceiling.  The  term  of  manda- 
tory controls  provided  for  in  the  act  ex- 
tends through  April  1979.  The  price  ceil- 
ing, set  at  $7.66  per  barrel  in  Febixiary 
1976,  was  initially  permitted  to  increase 
at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  3  percent.  In  Au- 
gust 1976  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act-^ECPA — amended  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  EPAA  to  establish  a  fixed 
rate  of  escalation  of  10  percent  per  year. 
The  proposal  cdhtained  in  energy  action 
No.  11  would  continue  this  rate  of  in- 
crease for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of 
mandatory  controls.  If  energy  action  No. 
11  is  disapproved  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  domestic  average  composite  price 
will  revert  to  the  rate  of  general  infla- 
tion. 

Actually,  domestic  crude  oil  prices  are 
presently  frozen.  Thus  acceptance  or 
denial  of  this  proposal  will  have  no  im- 
mediate effect  on  prices  received  by  do- 
mestic producers  of  crude  oil.  This  freeze 
has  been  necessitated  by  deficiencies  in 
the  FEA's  ability  to  monitor  actual  first 
sale  prices  for  crude  oil  at  the  inception 
of  the  EPCA  program  and  also  by  subse- 
quent definitional  adjustments  made  by 
FEIA  which  have  permitted  increased 
volumes  of  oil  formerly  priced  at  around 
$5  per  barrel  to  qualify  for  prices  in  ex- 
cess of  $11  per  barrel. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  public,  the  follow- 
ing material  describing  the  FEA  proposal 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Record  : 

PEA'S  letter  of  transmittal  for  energy 
action  No.  11: 
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'His- 


The  proposed   amendmeif;   to  PEA's 
regulations — enclosure  A; 

The  table  of  contents  of  fEA's 
torical  Summary  of  the  Imp  ementation 
of  Section  8  of  the  Emergenc  r  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973" — enclosure  B; 
and 

PEA's  analysis  cf  projectefi  prices  as- 
suming energy  action  No.  11 
and  assuming  it  is  rejected- 

I   ask  unanimous  consent  that   this 
material  be  printed  In  the  I  ecoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  tfie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
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Washington,  D.C.,  Mar^h 
Continuation  of  the 
Production  Incentive  to 
Weighted  Average  First    . 
Domestic  Crude  Oil  (Energ  r 
11). 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Mr.    President:    Sectlob 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocatloi 
(Pub.  L.  93-159  "EPAA"),  whlc  I 
to  that  Act  by  the  Energy  Pollfy 
servatlon  Act  (Pub.  L.  94-163 
tabllshed  a  crude  oil  pricing 
8(a)    of   the   EPAA   required 
of  regulations  such  that  the  ac 
ed  average  first  sale  price  for 
crude  oil  would  not  exceed  a 
87.66  per  barrel  In  February, 
taents  to  the  $7.66  per  barrel  m. 
to  take  Into  account  the  Impact 
as  measured  by  the  adjusted 
and  as  a  production  Incentive 
by  section  8(d)    of  the  EPAA. 
by  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Act  (Pub.  L.  94-385  "ECPA"), 
effect  of  any  section  8(d) 
not  result  In  an  Increase  In 
weighted  average  first  sale 
of  10  percent  per  year,  and  the 
which  Is  permitted  as  a  produ 
tlve   Is   the   difference   between 
celling  of  10  percent  per  year 
of   Inflation   as   measured   by 
GNP  deflator. 

Section  8(f)    of  the  EPAA 
the    President   may   submit   on 
1977,    in    accordance    wltft    the 
specified  In  section  551  of  the 
as  an  "energy  action"),  an  i 
continue  the   adjustment  as   a 
Incentive  provided  for  In 
the  EPAA.  Section  8(f)  of  the  _ 
provides  that  if  no  amendment 
the   adjustment  as  a   production 
takes   effect   pursuant   to   sectk 
such  adjustment  may  thereafter 

Pursuant  to  the  authority 
by    the    President    (E.O.    11790] 
submit  as  Energy  Action  No.  11 
ment  which  provides  for  con1 
adjustment  as  a  production 
rently  provided  for  by  section 
EPAA. 

Inasmuch    as   this   Energy 
provide  for  a  continuation  of 
adjustment  as  a  production  _ 
er  than  a  modification  thereof 
ment  to  the  regulation 

section  4(a)"  which  is  being 

suant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
EPAA    consists   of   the    prevlouily 
amendments  to  the  crude  oU  p 
tlons.   Such   regulations,    which 
amended  In  contemplation  of 
tlon  of  the  adjustment  as  a 
centlve,  are  set  forth  as 

If.  pursuant  to  the ^ 

procedures  of  section  851  of  the 
the  procedures  of  section  8(f)  ( 
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EPAA,  this  Energy  Action  were  to  be  finally 
disapproved,  the  regulations  set  forth  at 
Enclosure  A  would  be  required  to  be  revised 
so  that  no  adjustment  as  a  production  In- 
centive could  any  longer  be  given  any  effect 
and  only  the  adjustment  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  Impact  of  Inflation  could  there- 
after be  applied. 

Current  FEA  crude  oil  price  regulations 
specify  celling  prices  for  lower  tier  and  upper 
tier  domestic  crude  oil  through  July,  1977. 
(Schedule  No.  6  of  Monthly  Price  Adjust- 
ments, Enclosure  A)  Such  celling  prices, 
which  are  subject  to  change,  were  adopted 
in  order  to  eliminate  fully  by  June  30,  1977, 
or  at  the  latest  by  July  31,  1977,  all  cumula- 
tive excess  receipts  which  have  resulted  from 
the  actual  weighted  average  first  sale  price 
for  domestic  crude  oil  (the  "actual  composite 
price")  having  exceeded  the  maximum 
weighted  average  first  sale  price  of  such 
crude  oil  (the  "legal  composite  price").  Sec- 
tion 8(c)  of  the  EPAA  contemplated  that 
actual  composite  prices  might  exceed  or  be 
less  than  the  legal  composite  price,  and  pro- 
vided procedures  whereby  excess  receipts  are 
required  to  be  taken  into  account  in  future 
prices,  and  whereby  less  than  maximum  al- 
lowable receipts  are  permitted  to  be  taken 
into  account  In  future  prices.  A  general 
description  of  the  administration  of  the  com- 
posite price  system  since  it  was  made  effec- 
tive in  February,  1976  by  section  8  of  the 
EPAA  is  set  forth  in  Enclosure  B.  A  report 
on  the  Impact  of  the  regulatory  amendments 
made  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  EPAA, 
including  the  regulatory  amendments  re- 
quired by  the  statutory  amendments  to  that 
section  made  by  sections  121  and  122  of  the 
ECPA,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  requirement  set  forth  in 
section  8(f)(1)   of  the  EPAA. 

Because  the  crude  oil  celling  prices  have 
been  specified  only  through  July,  1977,  FEA 
will,  on  or  before  August  l,  1977,  adopt  cell- 
ing prices  for  subsequent  months.  So  that 
the  Impact  of  this  Energy  Action  may  be 
fully  evaluated,  lower  tier,  upper  tier  and 
composite  price  levels  have  been  projected 
in  Enclosure  C  through  May,  1979  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  a  continuation  of  the  adjust- 
ment as  a  production  incentive  and  the  ad- 
ji:istment  to  take  Into  account  the  Impact 
of  Infiatlon,  together  amounting  to  not  more 
than  10  percent  per  year,  and  (b)  termina- 
tion of  the  adjustment  as  a  production  in- 
centive and  continuation  only  of  the  adjust- 
ment to  take  Into  account  the  Impact  of 
Infiatlon.  In  each  Instance,  Inflation  has  been 
projected  to  be  at  an  average  rate  of  5.5  per- 
cent per  year. 

In  essence,  continuation  of  the  adjust- 
ment as  a  production  incentive  could  per- 
mit lower  tier  and  upper  tier  celllne  prices 
to  be  restored  to  and  maintained  in  real 
dollars  at  the  level  that  existed  In  Febru- 
ary, 1976  for  lower  tier  crude  oil  ($5.05  per 
barrel),  and  at  the  level  that  was  Intended 
In  February,  1976  for  upper  tier  crude  oil 
($11.28  per  barrel). 

Discontinuation  of  the  adjustment  as  a 
production  incentive  would  mean,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  legal  composite  price 
could  be  Increased  at  not  more  than  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Because  the  projected  rate 
of  decline  in  production  of  lower  tier  crude 
oil  results  in  an  Increase  in  the  actual 
composite  price  of  approximately  3  to  3.6 
percent  annually,  a  projected  Inflation  rate 
of  6.5  percent  would  result  In  a  maximum 
rate  of  increase  in  lower  tier  and  upper 
tier  celling  prices  of  approximately  only  1.9 
to  2.5  percent  per  year. 

Discontinuation  of  the  adjustment  as  a 
production  incentive  would,  therefore,  effec- 
tively prevent  maintenance  of  February, 
1976  ceiling  price  levels  for  domestic  crude 
oil  in  real  dollars.  It  would  therefore,  tend 
to   have   a   dampening   effect   on    domestic 


production,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  indications  that  the  cost  of 
producing  crude  oil  is  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  rate  of  Inflation  as  measured 
by  the  GNP  deflator. 

Until  the  enactment  on  August  14, 1976  of 
the  ECPA,  the  adjustment  as  a  production 
Incentive  was  limited  to  not  more  than  3 
percent  per  year.  Section  122  of  the  ECPA 
removed  the  3  percent  limitation  and  added 
a  new  subsection  (J)  to  section  8  of  the 
EPAA,  which  stated,  in  part,  that : 

"As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  taking  into 
consideration  the  greater  flexibility  pro- 
vided by  the  amendments  relating  to  the 
production  Incentive  adjustment  under  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act,  the  President  shall  promul- 
gate such  amendments  to  the  regulation 
under  section  4(a)  (relating  to  price)  as 
shall  (A)  provide  additional  price  incentives 
for  bona  flde '  tertiary  enhanced  recovery 
techniques  and  (B)  provide  for  J;he  adjust- 
ment of  differentials  in  celling  prices  for 
crude  oil  that  are  the  result  of  gravity  dif- 
ferentials which  are  arbitrary,  discrimina- 
tory, applied  on  a  regional  or  local  basis 
without  reasonable  justification,  or  fail  sub- 
stantially to  reflect  current  relative  market 
valuations  of  such  differentials." 

An  extensive  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing proposing  market  level  prices  for  incre- 
mental crude  oil  produced  by  the  application 
of  certain  tertiary  enhanced  recovery  tech- 
niques, as  well  £is  alternative  methods  for 
affording  additional  price  incentives  for  bona 
fide  tertiary  enhanced  recovery  techniques, 
was  Issued  by  FEA  on  January  6,  1977  (42  FR 
2616,  January  12,  1977) .  Hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal were  held  on  March  3  and  4.  1977.  FEA 
currsntly  estimates  that  Incremental  crude 
oil  resulting  from  application  of  tertiary  en- 
hanced recovery  techniques  and  eligible  to 
be  sold  at  market  level  prices  could  amount 
to  an  additional  170,000  to  250,000  barrels  per 
day  by  May,  1979.  At  projected  market  level 
prices,  such  additional  tertiary  production  Is 
estimated  to  generate  an  additional  $164 
million  to  $242  million  in  crude  oil  receipts 
through  May  1979.  (Enclosure  C) 

With  respect  to  gravity  differentials,  FEA 
adopted  amendments  to  the  regulations,  ef- 
fective October  1,  1976,  that  permitted  in- 
creases in  the  ceiling  prices  for  lower  tier 
crude  oil  produced  in  California  and  Alaska 
by  adjusting  gravity  differentials  for  such 
crude  oil  to  more  accurately  reflect  current 
market  conditions.  It  appears,  however,  that 
such  adjustments  In  the  ceiling  prices  have 
generally  not  resulted  In  Increased  selling 
prices,  apparently  because  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  entitle- 
ments program.  Accordingly,  PEA  is  issuing 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  consider 
amendments  to  its  regulations  that  would 
tend  to  permit  lower  tier  crude  oil  produced 
in  California  and  Alaska  to  receive  its  ad- 
Justed  celling  price.  The  impact  of  any  such 
amendment  is  expected  to  be  an  additional 
$100  to  $200  million  in  annual  crude  oil  re- 
ceipts. 

Correction  of  gravity  price  differential 
problems  and  creation  of  additional  price  In- 
centives for  tertiary  enhanced  recovery  are. 
as  indicated  by  section  122  of  the  ECPA. 
matters  of  high  priority.  Accordingly,  to  the 
extent  that  regulatory  actions  with  respect 
to  such  matters  result  In  an  actual  com- 
posite price  that  would  limit  the  increase  in 
lower  tier  and  upper  tier  prices  to  less  than 
the  rate  of  Inflation,  an  energy  action  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  upper  tier  and 
lower  tier  prices  in  real  dollar  terms. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  FEA  Is 
preparing  a  report  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress on  April  15.  1977  pursuant  to  section 
8(g)  of  the  EPAA.  on  whether  the  crude  oil 
price  regulations  provide  positive  prll^e  In- 
centives for  the  development  of  North  Slope 
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Alaskan  crude  oil  production  without  lessen- 
ing needed  Incentives  for  sustaining  or  en- 
hancing crude  oil  production  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  United  States.  The  FEA  Is 
currently  soliciting  written  comments  and 
will  hold  public  hearings  on  March  21-23  to 
obtain  data  necessary  to  prepare  the  April  15 
report. 

If,  as  preliminary  Information  Indicates 
might  be  the  case,  the  transportation  costs 
for  North  Slope  oil  are  so  high  as  to  depress 
wellhead  prices  for  such  crude  below  the 
composite  average,  and  if  a  decision  Is  made 
not  to  eliminate  North  Slope  prices  from  the 
composite  average,  the  composite  Itself 
would  be  reduced,  thus  providing  greater 
flexibility  at  least  Initially  to  Increase  prices 
for  upper  and  lower  tier  production  in  the 
lower  48  states.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
North  Slope  wellhead  prices  exceed  the  com- 
posite average  and  they  also  are  Included  in 
the  calculation  of  the  composite,  the  op- 
posite effect  will  occur.  Section  8(g)  gives 
the  President  authority  to  submit  an  energy 
action  to  the  Congress  to  eliminate  up  to 
two  million  barrels  of  North  Slope  crude  oil 
from  calculation  of  the  composite  if  he  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  avoid  an  adverse 
effect  on  incentives  for  production  in  the 
lower  48  states. 

As  required  by  Section  8(g),  FEA  will  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  April  the  results  of 
Its  analysis  of  likely  North  Slope  wellhead 
prices,  and  vrtll  at  that  time  propose  (1)  a 
rule  for  the  establishment  of  a  ceiling  price 
on  North  Slope  crude  and  (2)  whether  or 
not  to  exclude  North  Slope  crude  from  the 
composite. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  O'Leart. 

Administrator. 

Enclosure  A 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  REGULATIONS 

(Energy  action  No.  11) 
No  further  amendment  to  the  regulations 
Is  required  at  this  time.  FEA  crude  oil  price 
regulations  currently  in  effect  ( 10  CFR  Sub- 
part D)  are  based  upon  continuation  of  the 
adjustment  to  the  maximum  weighted  aver- 
age first  sale  price  as  a  production  incentive 
which  is  now  provided  for  in  section  8  of 
the  EPAA. 

SUBPART  D — producers  OF  CRUDE  OIL 

S  212.71    Applicability. 

This  subpart  applies  to  each  first  sale  of 
domestic   crude   oil   except   as  provided  in 
Subpart  C  of  this  part. 
§  212.72    Definitions. 

"Base  production  control  level"  means:  (1) 
with  respect  to  months  ending  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1976: 

(A)  if  crude  oil  was  produced  and  sold 
from  the  property  concerned  in  every 
month  of  1972,  the  total  nimiber  of  barrels 
of  domestic  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
that  property  in  the  same  month  of  1972; 

(B)  If  crude  oil  was  not  produced  and 
sold  from  the  property  concerned  in  every 
month  of  1972.  the  total  number  of  barrels 
of  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  that 
property  in  1972,  divided  by  12; 

(2)  with  respect  to  months  commencing 
after  January  31,  1976.  except  as  provided  in 
§212.76.  either: 

(A)  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  old 
crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  the  prop- 
erty concerned  during  calendar  year  1975. 
divided  by  365.  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  month  in  1975  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  month  concerned;  or  • 

(B)  if  the  producer  elects  to  certify  crude 
oil  sales  for  1972  in  accordance  with  S  212.- 
131(a)(1).  the  total  number  of  barrels  of 
crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  the  prop- 
erty concerned  during  the  calendar  year 
1972.  divided  by  366.  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  during  the  month  in  1972  which 
corresponds  to  the  month  concerned. 


"Current  cvunulatlve  deficiency"  means: 
(1)  prior  to  February  1,  1976,  the  total  num- 
ber of  barrels  by  which  production  and  sale 
of  crude  oil  was  less  than  the  base  produc- 
tion control  l^vel.  for  all  months  in  which 
production  and  sale  of  crude  oil  was  less  than 
the  base  production  control  level  subsequent 
to  the  first  month  In  which  new  crude  oil 
was  produced  and  sold,  minus  the  total  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  produced 
and  sold  in  each  prior  month  which  was  In 
excess  of  the  base  production  'control  level 
for  that  month,  but  which  was  not  classified 
as  new  crude  oil  because  of  this  requirement 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  new  crude  oil  in 
each  month  by  the  amount  of  the  current 
cumulative  deficiency; 

(2)  effective  February  1,  1076.  the  total 
number  of  barrels  by  which  production  and 
sale  of  crude  oil  has  been  less  than  the  base 
production  control  level  subsequent  to  the  ^ 
first  month  (after  February  1,  1976)  In  which 
new  crude  oil  was  produced  and  sold,  minus 
the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude 
oil  produced  and  sold  In  each  prior  month 
after  February  1,  1976,  which  was  In  excess 
of  the  base  production  control  level  for  that 
month,  but  which  was  not  classified  as  new 
crude  oil  because  of  this  requirement  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  new  crude  oil  In  each 
month  by  the  amount  of  the  current  cumu- 
lative deficiency. 

"First  sale"  means  the  first  transfer  for 
value  by  the  producer  or  royalty  owner.  With 
respect  to  transfers  between  affiliated  enti- 
ties, the  "first  sale"  shall  be  imputed  to  occur 
as  if  In  arms-length  transactions. 

"New  crude  oil"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
specific  property:  (1)  prior  to  February  1, 
1976,  the  to':al  number  of  barrels  of  dom'-st,lc 
crude  oil  produced  and  sold  in  a  specific 
month,  less  (A)  the  base  production  control 
level  for  that  month,  and  less  (B)  the  current 
cumulative  deficiency; 

(2)  effective  February  1,  1976,  the  total 
number  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  a  specific  month,  less  (A) 
the  property's  base  production  control  level 
for  that  month  and  less  fB)  the  ciurent 
cumulative  deficiency  since  February  1 ,  1976" 
and 

(3)  shall  not  in  either  period  include  any 
number  of  barrels  not  certified  as  new  crude 
oil  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  §  212.131(a) 
( 1 )  within  the  consecutive  two-month  period 
Immediately  succeeding  the  month  In  which 
the  crude  oil  is  produced  and  sold,  except 
where  such  recertifioation  is  explicitly  re- 
quired or  nermitted  by  FEA  order,  IntPrpre- 
tatlon,  or  ruling. 

"Old  crude  oU"  means:  (1)' prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1976,  the  total  number  of  barrels 
of  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  a  prop- 
erty in  a  specific  month,  less  the  total  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  new  crude  oil  for  that  prop- 
erty in  that  month,  and  less  the  total  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  released  crude  oil  for  that 
property  in  that  month; 

(2)  effective  February  1,  1976,  the  total 
number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  produced  and 
sold  from  a  property  in  a  specific  month,  less 
the  total  number  of  cf  barrels  of  new  crude 
oil  for  that  property  in  that  month. 

"Property"  maans  the  right  to  produce 
domestic  crude  oil,  which  arises  from  a  lease 
or  from  a  fee  Interest.  A  producer  may  treat 
as  a  separate  property  each  separate  and  dis- 
tinct producing  reservoir  subject  to  the 
same  right  to  produce  crude  oil,  provided 
that  such  reservoir  is  recocmlzed  by  the  ap- 
propriate governmental  regulatory  authority 
as  a  producing  formation  that  Is  sftparate  and 
distinct  from,  and  not  In  communication 
with,  any  other  producing  formation. 

'•Released  crude  oil"  means  an  amount  of 
crude  oil  produced  from  a  property  in  a  par- 
ticular month  prior  to  February  1.  1976, 
which  Is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  bar- 
rels of  new  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
that  property  in  that  month.  The  amount  of 
released  crude  oil  for  a  property  In  that 


particular  month  shall  not  exceed  the  base 
production  control  level  for  that  property  in 
that  month,  and  shall  not  Include  any  num- 
ber of  barrels  not  certified  as  such  pursu.int 
to  the  provisions  of  5  212.131(a)(1)  within 
the  consecutive  two-month  jjerio-d  Immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  month  in  which  the 
crude  oil  is  produced  and  sold,  except  where 
such  recertiflcation  is  explicitly  required  or 
pernUtted  by  FEA  order.  Interpretation,  or 
ruling. 

I  212.73     Lower  tier  celling  price  rule. 

(a)  Rule.  Except  as  provided  in  f  212.74 
with  respect  to  new  crude  oil.  no  producer 
may  charge  a  price  higher  than  the  lower 
tier  ceiling  price  for  any  first  sale  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil. 

(b)  Lower  tier  ceiling  price  determination 
other  than  in  Alaska  and  California.  The 
lower  tier  ceiling  price  for  a  particular  grade 
of  domestic  crude  oil  In  a  particular  field 
other  than  In  Alaska  or  California  is  the  sum 
of:  (1)  The  highest  posted  price  at  6  a.m., 
local  time,  May  15,  1973,  for  transactions  in 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  in  that  field,  or  if 
there  was  no  posted  price  In  that  field  for 
that  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil,  the  related 
price  for  that  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil 
which  Is  most  similar  In  kind  and  quality  in 
the  nearest  field  for  which  prices  were  posted: 
plus  (2)  $1.35  per  barrel. 

(c)  Lower  tier  ceiling  price  determination 
in  Alaska  and  California.  In  Alaska  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  lower  tier  celling  price  for  a  par- 
ticular grade  of  domestic  crude  oil  in  a  par- 
ticular field  is  the  sum  of:  (1)  The  highest 
posted  price  at  e  a.m  ,  local  time.  May  15, 
1973.  for  transactions  in  that  grade  of  crude 
oil  In  that  field,  or  If  there  was  no  posted 
price  In  that  field  for  that  grade  of  domestic 
crude  oil,  the  related  price  for  that  grade  of 
domestic  crude  oil  which  is  most  similar  In 
kind  and  quality  In  the  nearest  field  for  which 
prices  were  posted:  plus  (2)  $1.35  per  b'^rre'': 
pliis  (3)  2  cents  for  each  depree  APT  gravity 
between  34  degrees  API  rravltv  find  40  desxees 
API  eravlt^  that  the  domestic  cnide  oil  being 
offered  for  sale  Is  below  40  degrees  API  grav- 
ity, plus  (4)  3  cents  for  each  c'egree  APT  CTav- 
Itv  that  the  domestic  crude  oil  brlns  offered 
for  sale  Is  below  34  de^^ees  API  cavity. 

§  212.74  Uoper  tier  celling  nrlce  rule. 

(a)  Rule.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  §  212.73(a).  a  producer  m-w  in  anv  month 
charge  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  upner  tier 
celling  Drlce  in  f.rst  sales  of  new  crude  oil. 

(b)  VpvPT  tier  ceiling  ■nrice  determination. 
The  upper  tier  celllne  price  for  a  particular 
grade  of  domestic  cruf^e  oil  In  a  oartlmlar 
field  Is  n)  the  highest  posted  price  on  Sep- 
tember 30. 1075.  for  transactions  in  that  eraw^e 
of  crude  oil  in  thet  field  In  SeDtemhb°r  1^7.5 
or  if  there  was  no  posted  price  in  that  field 
for  that  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil.  the  re- 
lated price  for  that  grade  of  domestic  crude 
oil  which  is  most  .similar  In  kind  and  quality 
in  the  nearest  field  for  which  prices  were 
posted:  less  (?.'\  i?i .32  ner  barrel. 

(c)  Retrotctive  increase  in  price.  No  oro- 
ducer  may  charge  or  accept  a  retroactive 
Increase  In  price  for  crude  oil,  other  than 
crude  oil  which  Is  exemnt  from  this  Subnart 
pursuant  to  5  212.54  and  is  sold  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1976,  or  thereafter,  or  crude  oil  which 
Is  exempt  from  this  Subpart  pursuant  to 
5  212.55  and  Is  sold  on  April  5.  1976,  or  there- 
after. Retroactive  lnere<»8e  In  price  means 
any  price  charged  or  offered  nfter  the  close 
of  the  calendar  month  in  excess  of  the  high- 
est price  prevalllne  for  that  grade  of  crude 
oil.  in  first  sales  between  the  producer  and 
the  purchaser  of  the  domestic  crude  oil,  dur- 
ing the  calendar  month  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced and  sold. 

5  212.75    Determination  of  Upper  Tier  Crude 
Oil     Produced     from     Unitized 
Properties, 
(a)    Rule.  With  respect  to  each  unitized 

property,  a  producer  shall,  as  of  the  effec- 
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tlve  date  of  unitization, 
production  control  level. 

(b)  DeflnitiOTis.  For 
tlon — 

"Ctirrent     unit     cumiilatl^e 
means  the  total  number  of  ^ 
production  and  sale  of  crud( 
unitized  property  was  less  tha;  i 
production  control  level  s 
first  month  (following  the 
a  unit  base  production  contro 
unitized  property)    in  which 
produced  and  sold  from  that 
ble  to  be  classified  as  actual 
(without  regard  to  whether 
actual  new  crude  oil  was 
amount  of  Imputed  new  crude 
the    total   number   of   barreli 
crude  oil  produced  and  sold 
month  from  that  unitized  ^ 
Ing  the  establishment  of  a 
ductlon  control  level  for  that 
erty)  which  was  In  excess  of 
production  control  level  for  tL 
which   was  not  eligible  to  b( 
actual  new  crude  oil  because 
ment  to  reduce  the  amount 
crude  oil  In  each  month  by 
the  current  unit  cumulative 

"New  crude  oil"  means  eltrter 
new  crude  oil,  which  Is  the  to  ;al 
barrels  of  crude  oil  produced 
a   specific   month   from  all   ^ 
constitute  the  unitized  propert  7 
unit  base  production  control    e . 
(2), the  current  unit  cumulative 
or  (b)    Imputed  new  crude  o: 
number  of  barrels  of  crude  ol 
total   number  of  barrels  of 
produced    and   sold   during 
period  immediately  preceding 
ment  of  a  unit  base  productloi 
for  the  unitized  property,  from 
that  constitute  the  unitized 
by  12;  whichever  number  Is 

"Old  crude  oil"  means  the 
of  barrels  of  crude  oil  oroduced 
specific  month  from  all  proper 
stltute  the  unitized  property, 
number  of  barrels  of  new  crud< 
and  sold  from  the  unitized  ^..^ 
month,  and  less  the  total  numbi  r 
crude  oil  sold  at  the  upper  tlei 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
of  this  section. 

"Significant  alteration  In 
terns"  means  the  occurrence  of 
aoplication  of  extraneous  ._ 
the  inlectlon   of  liquids   or 
reservoir,  or  (2)   the  Increase 
allowable  for  any  property 
the  unitized  property. 

"Unit  base  production  control 
(1)  the  total  number  of  barrels 
oil,  as  defined  In  5  212.72,  ^ 
during  the  12  month  period  „ 
ceding  the  establishment  of  a 
ductlon  control  level  for  the 
ertv  from  all  properties  that 
unitized  pronerty:  plus  (2)  the 
of  barrels  of  crude  oil  nroduce  1 
12  month  period  Immediately 
establishment  of  a  unit  base 
trol  level  for  the  unitized  ^_ 
stripper  well  properties  that 
unitized  property:  divided  by  . 
plied  by  the  number  of  days  in 
month. 

"Unitized  property"  means 
produce  crude  oil  that  arises 
Izatlon  agreement  approved  by 
governmental  regulatory  ai 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  r-- 
agraph   (a)    above,  a  producer 
required  to  establish  a  unit  1 
control  level  for  a  particular 
erty,  provided  that  the  prod 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
Subpart  O)  certified  to  PEA  „ 
continue  to  determine  volumes 
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lower  tier  crude  oil  separately  for  all  proper- 
ties that  constitute  the  unitized  property, 
and  provided  further  that  the  unitized  prop- 
erty has  not  sustained  a  significant  alteration 
m  producing  patterns. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (e) 
and  (f )  below  with  respect  to  new  crude  oil 
and  Imputed  stripper  well  property  crude  oil, 
no  producer  of  crude  oil  from  a  unitized  prop- 
erty may  charge  a  price  higher  than  the  low- 
er tier  celling  price  (as  set  forth  In  $  212.73 
of  this  part)  for  any  first  sale  of  domestic 
crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  the  unitized 
property. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (d)  above,  a  producer  of  crude  oil 
from  a  unitized  property  may,  In  any  month, 
charge  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  upper  tier 
celling  price  (as  set  forth  In  §  212.74)  In 
first  sales  of  new  crude  oil  produced  and 
sold  from  the  unitized  property. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (d)  and  (e)  above,  the  prices 
charged  by  a  producer  of  crude  oil  from  a 
unitized  property  In  any  month  In  flrsr 
sales  of  Imputed  stripper  well  crude  oil 
(which  Is  a  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  barrels  of 
crude  oil  produced  during  the  12-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  unit  base  production  control 
level  for  the  unitized  property  from  all  strip- 
per well  properties  that  constitute  the  uni- 
tized property,  divided  by  12)  are  exempt. 
§  212.76  Adjxistments    to    Base    Production 

Control  Levels. 
(a.)  Eligibility. 

(1)  With  respect  to  each  property  from 
which  no  n.^w  crude  oil  is  produced  In  any 
month  In  the  5-month  period  ending  June 
30,  1976,  a  producer  may,  for  each  six-month 
senii-annual  period  commencing  after 
June  30,  1976,  adjust  the  base  production 
control  level  for  the  property  concerned  for 
each  month  during  that  six-month  period 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  property  from 
which  new  crude  oil  Is  produced  In  any 
month  In  the  5-month  period  ending 
June  30,  1976,  a  producer  may  adjust  the 
base  production  control  levels  applicable 
thereto  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section,  commencing  with  the  six-month 
semi-annual  period  Immediately  following 
a  six-month  semi-annual  period  ending  sub- 
sequent to  June  30,  1976,  in  which  the  to- 
tal amount  of  crude  oil  produced  and  sold 
from  the  property  concerned  was  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  base  production  control  lev- 
els for  that  period. 

(b)  Rule.  The  base  production  control 
level  for  properties  which  qualify  for  an 
adjusted  base  production  control  level  may 
be  adjusted  only  in  accordance  with  the 
following  formulae : 

(1)  For  the  first  six -month  semi-annual 
period : 

ABPCL=  ( 1  -  ARPD/ 1 .33 )  ( BPCL ) 

(2)  For  each  subsequent  six-month  semi- 
annual period: 

ABPCL=(l-ARPD/2^  (ABPCL') 
Where: 

ABPCL=The  adjusted  base  production  con- 
trol level  for  the  month  concerned. 

BPCL=The  base  production  control  level 
for  the  month  concerned,  computed  under 
I  212.72  as  revised  effective  February  1,  1976. 

ABPCL'=The  sum  of  the  adjusted  base  pro- 
duction control  levels  for  the  immediately 
preceding  six  month  period  as  computed  to 
this  section,  divided  by  the  number  of  days 
In  that  period  and  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  In  the  month  concerned. 

ARPD=The  annual  rate  of  production  de- 
cline applicable  to  the  property  concerned. 
The  ARPD  Is  determined  by  subtracting  the 
total  amount  of  crude  oil  produced  and  sold 
from  the  property  concerned  In   1975  from 


that  property's  total  amount  of  crude  oil 
produced  and  sold  In  1972.  The  result,  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
of  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  that 
property  In  1972,  Is  divided  by  three  to  ob- 
tain the  ARPD. 

§  212.77     Adjustments  to  Celling  Prices. 

(a)  Rule.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Part,  the  FEA  may,  with  re- 
spect to  months  commencing  after  February 
29,  1976,  provide  for  adjustments  to  the  cell- 
ing prices  established  under  §§212.73  and 
212.74  to  take  Into  account  the  Impact  of 
Inflation,  provide  a  production  incentive,  and 
otherwise  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
Act.  The  adjustment  to  reflect  the  Impact  of 
Inflation  shall  be  measured  by  the  first  re- 
vision of  the  quarterly  percentage  change, 
seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates,  of  the 
most  recent  price  deflator  for  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  except  that  the  combined 
effect  of  the  adjustment  to  take  Into  account 
the  Impact  of  inflation  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
duction Incentive  may  not  result  in  an  in- 
crease In  the  maximum  weighted  average 
flrst  sale  price  (as  deflned  In  section  8(a)  of 
the  Act)   in  excess  of  lo  percent  per  year. 

(b)  Procedures.  In  providing  for  price  ad- 
justments under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, FEA  shall  from  time  to  time  Issue  a 
price  adjustment  schedule  as  an  Appendix  to 
this  Subpart  which  shall  specify  the  dollar 
amounts  by  which  lower  and  upper  tier  cell- 
ing prices  may  be  adjusted  pursuant  to  this 
section.    Each    price    adjustment    schedule 
shall  be  effective  only  tmtll  superseded  by  a 
subsequent   price   adjustment   schedule.    In 
subsequent  price  adjustment  schedules  FEA 
shall,  as  necessary,  revise  the  lower  and  up- 
per   tier    price    ceilings    applicable    to    the 
months  remaining  at  the  time  the  subse- 
quent price  adjustment  schedule  Is  Issued, 
In  order  to  reflect  changes  In  the  rate  of  In- 
flation; to  make  compensating  adjxistments 
when  the  weighted  average  first  sale  price 
actually  charged  Is  found  to  have  exceeded, 
or  is  found  to  have  fallen  short  of,  the  max- 
imum weighted  average  first  sale  price  per- 
mitted   under    the    Act;    and    otherwise   to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  Act. 

(c)  Application  of  price  adjustments.  (1) 
Price  adjustment  schedules  Issued  pvirsuant 
to  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  shall  reflect 
application  of  the  price  adjustment  to  take 
Into  account  the  Impact  of  Inflation  and  to 
provide  a  production  incentive  In  the  fol- 
lowing  manner.    The   combined   percentage 
price  adjustment  to  reflect  the  production 
incentive  and  the  Impact  of  Inflation  shall 
be  applied  In  the  same  amount  to  adjust  the 
lower  and  upper  tier  celling  price.  To  the 
extent  that  the  full  amount  of  the  combined 
percentage  price  adjustment  cannot  be  so 
applied,   due  to  the   limitations   of  section 
8(a)  of  the  Act,  the  available  combined  per- 
centage price  adjustment  shall  be  applied  In 
the  same  amount  to  adjust  the  lower  and 
the  upper  tier  celling  price  until  only  the 
percentage  price  adjustment  to  reflect  the 
Impact  of  Inflation  remains  to  be  applied. 
Thereafter,  the  full  percentage  price  adjust- 
ment to  reflect  the  Impact  of  inflation  shall 
continue  to  be  applied  to  adjust  the  upper 
tier  celling   price,   and  the  portion  of  the 
percentage  price  adjustment  to  reflect  the 
Impact  of  Inflation  which  remains.  If  any, 
shall  be  applied  to  adjust  the  lower  tier  ceil- 
ing price;  except  that  In  no  event  shall  the 
weighted  average  lower  tier  celling  price  be 
reduced  pursuant  to  this  sentence  below  the 
highest  level  reached  through  application  of 
price  adjustments   pursuant   to   this  para- 
graph. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (c)n)  of 
this  section,  PEA  may  issue  price  adjustment 
schedules  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  which,  to  the  extent  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  PEA  to  achieve  compliance  with 
the  Act,  restrict  further  price  adjustments  or 
require  reductions  in  celling  prices. 
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APPENDIX.— SCHEDULE  NO.  1  OF  MONTHLY  PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 

[Effective  Mar.  1,  1976.  For  limitations  on  continuing 
effectiveness,  see  below.) 


Month 


f  ower  tier  Upper  tier 

May  15,  1973,     Sept  30,  1975, 
posted  price  >      posted  price  < 


FEBRUARY  1976 

1 

+1  35 

1  32 

2 

1.38 

1.25 

3 

1.41 

1.18 

4 

.„. 1.45 

l.U 

5 

1.48 

1.05 

6 

1  51 

97 

7 

1  54 

90 

8 

1  58 

83 

9 

1.61 

.76 

10 

1  64 

69 

11 

1.68 

.62 

12 

1   71 

55 

FEBRUARY  1977 

13 

1.74 

.47 

14 

1.77 

.41 

15..: 

1.80 

.34 

16 

1  83 

28 

17 

1  87 

21 

18 

1.89 

.15 

19 

1.93 

.08 

20 

1  96 

01 

21 

:..               1.99 

+.05 

22 

2  02 

12 

23 

2.05 

.19 

24 

2.08 

.26 

FEBRUARY  1978 

25 

-                2.12 

.33 

26 

2.14 

.38 

27 

.— 2.16 

.43 

28 

2.19 

.48 

29 

2. 19 

.55 

30 

2.19 

.62 

31 

2.20 

.70 

32 

2.21 

.77 

33 

2.21 

.84 

34 „ 

.... 2.22 

.92 

35 

2.22 

.99 

36 

2.23 

1.07 

FEBRUARY  1979 

37 

2.23 

1.14 

38 

2.25 

1.22 

39 

2.25 

1.29 

40 

2.26 

1.35 

Appendix. — Schedule  No.  2  of  Monthly  Price 

Adjustments 

[Effective  July  1.  1976] 

Lower  tier  Upper  tier 

5/15/73  9/30/75 

posted  posted 

price  1  price  * 

February  1976 -1-1.35  —1.32 

March   1.38  1.25 

AprU 1.41  1.18 

May    1.45  1.11 

June 1.48  1.05 

July   1.48  1.05 

August    1.48  1.05 

iThe  price  referred  to  In  10  CFR  212.73 
(b)(1). 

"The  price  referred  to  In  10  CFR  212.74 
(b)(1). 

This  schedule  of  monthly  price  adjust- 
ments was  Issued  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration on  June  30,  1976,  pursuant  to 
10  CFR  212.77.  It  restates  without  change 
the  lower  and  upper  tier  price  ceilings  ap- 
plicable to  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  In 
the  months  of  February  through  June,  1976, 
as  determined  under  10  CFR  212.73,  212.74, 
and  212.77,  and  holds  the  lower  and  upper 
tier  price  ceilings  applicable  to  crude  oil 
to  be  produced  and  sold  In  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1976,  at  the  respective 
celling  prices  for  the  month  of  June,  1976. 

Effective  July  l,  1976,  this  price  adjust- 
ment schedule  supersedes  Schedule  No.  1 
of  Monthly  Price  Adjustments,  as  provided 
in  10  CFR  212.77(b) .  This  Schedule  No.  2  of 
Monthly  Price  Adjustments  will  remain  ef- 
fective only  for  two  months,  when  It  will 
be  superseded  by  Schedule  No.  3. 


fectlve  only  for  three  months,  when  it  will 
be  superseded  by  Schedule  No.  4. 

ApvEtma.—Schedule  No.  4  of  Monthly  Price 

Adjustments 

[Effective  Dec.  1,  19761 


Lower  tier     Upper  tier 
5/15/73  9/30/75 


posted 
price  1 


j)05ted 
price  - 


1  The  price  referred  to  in  10  CFR  212.73(bXl). 
5  The  price  referred  to  in  10  CFR  212.74(bXl). 

This  schedule  of  monthly  price  adjust- 
ments was  Issued  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration on  April  8,  1976,  pursuant  to  10 
CFR  212.77.  It  restates  the  lower  and  upper 
tier  price  ceilings  applicable  to  crude  oil  pro- 
duced and  sold  In  February,  1976,  as  deter- 
mined under  10  CFR  212.73  and  212.74,  and 
provides  Information  for  determining  the 
adjusted  lower  and  upper  tier  celling  prices 
applicable  to  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  In 
each  of  the  remaining  39  months  of  the  crude 
oil  price  control  program,  beginning  with 
the  month  of  March,  1976. 

This  schedule  Is  No.  1  In  a  series  of  price 
adjustment  schedules  to  be  Issued  periodi- 
cally by  FEA  under  5  212.77.  Subsequent  price 
adjustment  schedules  will  revise  the  lower 
and  upper  price  ceilings  applicable  to  the 
months  remaining  at  the  time  the  revised 
schedule  Is  Issued,  in  order  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  rate  of  Inflation,  to  correct  for  actual 
composite  prices  which  exceed  or  fall  short 
of  the  adjusted  statutory  composite  price, 
and  otherwise  to  achieve  compliance  with 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  as 
amended.  Consequently,  this  Schedule  No.  1 
will  remain  effective  only  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  months  until  it  Is  superseded  by 
Schedule  No.  2.  Price  projections  for  the  full 
39  months  of  the  price-adjustment  program 
are  provided  In  Schedule  No.  1  merely  as  a 
planning  guide  for  producers.  Indicating  the 
levels  to  which  prices  will  rise  In  the  future 
based  on  projections  of  current  price  and 
production  data  estimates  and  on  cvirrent 
price  regulations. 


Appendix. — Schedule  No.  3  of  Monthly  Price 

Adjustments 

[Effective  Sept.  1,  1976] 

Lower  tier  Upper  tier 

5/15/73  P/30/75 

posted  posted 

price  1  price  * 

February  1976 +1.36  —1.32 

March    1.38  1.25 

April 1.41  1.18 

May    1.45  1.11 

June 1.48  1.05 

July 1.48  1.05 

August 1.48  1.05 

September   1.48  1.05 

October 1.48  1.05 

November 1.48  1.05 

'  The  price  referred  to  In  10  CFR  212.73 
(b)(1). 

^^The  price  referred  to  in  10  CFR  212.74 
(b)(1). 

This  schedule  of  monthly  price  adjust- 
ments was  Issued  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration on  August  31,  1976,  pursuant 
to  10  CFR  212.77.  It  restates  without  change 
the  lower  and  upper  tier  price  ceilings  ap- 
plicable to  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  in 
the  months  of  February  through  Augtist 
1976,  as  determined  under  10  CFR  212.73, 
212.74,  and  212.77,  and  holds  the  lower  and 
upper  tier  price  ceilings  applicable  to  crude 
oil  to  be  produced  and  sold  In  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November  1976, 
at  the  respective  celling  prices  for  the  month 
of  June  1976. 

Effective  September  1,  1976,  this  price  ad- 
justment schedule  supersedes  Schedule  No.  2 
of  Monthly  Price  Adjustments,  as  provided 
m  10  CFR  212.77(b).  This  Schedule  No.  3  of 
Monthly  Price  Adjustments  will  remain  ef- 


February  1976 +1.35 

March   1.38 

AprU 1.41 

May    1.45 

June 1.48 

July _ _.  1.48 

August 1.48 

September   1.43 

October 1.48 

November 1.43 

December 1.43 


-1.32 
1.25 
1.18 
1.11 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.06 
1.06 


'The  price  referred  to  In  10  CFR  212.73 
(b)(1). 
=  The  price  referred  to  In  10  CFR  212  74 

(b)(1). 

This  schedule  of  monthly  price  adjust- 
ments was  Issued  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration on  November  30,  1976,  pursuant 
to  10  CFR  212.77.  It  restates  without  change 
the  lower  and  upper  tier  price  ceilings  ap- 
plicable to  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  in 
the  months  of  February  through  November 
1976,  as  determined  under  10  CFR  212  73 
212.74,  and  212.77,  and  holds  the  lower  and 
upper  tier  price  ceilings  applicable  to  crude 
oU  to  be  produced  and  sold  in  the  month 
of  December  1976.  at  the  respective  celling 
prices  for  the  month  of  June  1976.  This 
schedule  Is  effective  only  until  December  31, 
1976.  Price  ceilings  for  1977  will  be  provided 
by  Schedule  No.  5,  to  be  issued  in  late  Decem- 
ber, 1976. 

Appendix.— Sc/iedute  No.  5  of  Monthly  Price 

Adjustments 

[Effective  Jan.  1, 1977  J 


Lower  tier 

5/15/73 

posted 

price' 


Upper  tier 

9/30/75 

posted 

9/30/76 


February  1976 +1.35 

March   1.38 

April i;4i 

May   1.46 

June 1.48 

July 1.48 

August 1.48 

September  1.48 

October 1.48 

November 1.48 

December 1.48 

January  1977 1.48 

February ,1.48 

March   1.48 


-1  .32 
1.25 
1.18 
1.11 
1.06 
1.05 
1.05 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
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'  The  price  referred  to  In  10  CFR  212.73 
(b)(1)  or  In  212.73(c)(1),  212.73(c)(3).  and 
212.73  re)  (4). 

-The  price  referred  to  In  10  CFR  212.74 

(b)(1). 

This  schedule  of  monthly  price  adjust- 
ments was  Issued  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  on  December  31,  1976,  pur- 
suant to  10  CFR  212.77.  It  restates  without 
change  the  lower  and  upper  tier  price  ceil- 
ings applicable  I  to  crude  oil  produced  and 
sold  in  the  months  of  February  through 
December,  1976,  as  determined  under  10 
CFR  212.73.  212.74,  and  212.77.  and  holds 
the  lower  tier  price  ceilings  applicable  to 


8000 


anl 


tie 


Ilmltal  Ions 


crude  oil  to  b«  produced 
months  of  January  through 
the   celling  price  level   for 
June-December,  1976,  conslstebt 
tory  composite  price  requlrei  lents 
schedule    Indicates,    consisten 
tory    composite    price 
porary  reduction  la  also  made 
celling  prices  below  the  level  ol 
ber,  1976. 

This   schedule   is   effective 
March    31,    1977.    Price   ceiUnks 
quent  months  will  be  provide  1 
No.  6,  to  be  issued  no  later  than 
1977.  This  schedule  may,  however 
seded  prior  to  March.   1977, 
ance  of  Schedule  No.  6  to  refle<^ 
ing   price   adjustments   based 
pated  trends  in  actual  composili 


sold  In  the 

H^rch,  1977,  at 

months   of 

with  statu- 

As  the 

with    statu- 

a    tem- 

In  upper  tier 

June-Decem- 


only   through 
for    subse- 
by  Schedule 
March  31, 
be  super- 
early  Issu- 
further  ceil- 
on   unantici- 
e  price  levels. 


•y 


Appendix — Schedule  No.  6  of  ^onthly  Price 

Adju3tTnents 

[Effective  Mar.  1,  1^71 


Lower  tie  r 

6/16/7  } 

postel 

price ' 


February  1976 +1.3} 


March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September   ... 

October 

November  ...  • 

December  . 

January    1977. 

February 

March    

April 

May   

June    

Julv   


1.3J 

1.4  1 

1.4> 

1.41 

1.41 

1.41 

1.41 

1.41 

1.4  1 

1.41 

1.4  I 

1.4t 

1.41 

1.4:1 

1.4  I 

1.41 

1.4 


» The  price  referred  to  in  V  CPR  212  73 
(b)  (1)  or  in  212.73(c)  (1),  212.'f3(c)  (3),  and 
212.73(c)(4). 

•The  price  referred  to  m  1(|  CFR  212.74 
(b)(1). 


10 
tlie 


This  schedule  of  price  adjustlnents 
sued  by  the  Federal  Energy 
on  March  1,  1977,  pursuant  to 
It   restates   without   change 
upper  tier  price  ceilings  applicbble 
oil  produced  and  sold  in  the  months 
ruary,   1976,  through  February, 
termlned  under  10  CFR  212.7! 
212.77,  and  continues  to  hold 
price  ceilings  applicable  to  crtde 
produced  and  sold  In  the  n 
through  July,  1977,  at  the  celUjig 
for  the  month  of  June.   1976. 
upper  tier  celling  prices,  which 
under   Schedule   No.   5   effectivs 
1977,  are  further  reduced  effecflve 
1977,  as  Indicated  In  this 

This   schedule   \s   effective 
July  31,  1977.  Price  ceilings 
months  will  be  provided  by 
to  be  issued  bn  or  about  July 
schedule  may,  however,  be 
to  July  31,  1977.  by  early 
ule  No.  7  to  reflect  further 
Justments  based  on  imantlcipajed 
actual  composite  price  levels. 


schedi  le 


Enclobttrz  B 
Historical  Sttmmast   or  the 

TION     OP     SSCnOK     8     OF     THE 

PsmoLEUM  Allocation  Act 
(Energy  action  No 
I.  The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
n.  Stage  I  (February  l,  1976) 
A.  Number  of  Ttars. 


or 

m 
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March  17,  1977 


Upper  tier 

9/30/75 

posted 

price* 


-1.32 
1.25 
1.18 
1.11 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.25 
1.25 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 


was  is- 

Atlmlnl?tration 

CFR  212.77. 

lower  and 

to  crude 

of  Feb- 

1977,  as  de- 

212.74.  and 

he  lower  tier 

oil  to  be 

of  March 

price  level 

In  addition. 

were  reduced 

January    1. 

March  1, 


cnly 


through 
subsequent 
No.  7. 
1.  1977.  This 
prior 
of  Sched- 
ceiljng  price  ad- 
trends  in 


fo- 

Sc  ledule 
y  i  1.  1977 
sup  trseded 
issuai  ce 


1  mplementa- 
Emescenct 
1973 


B.  Lower  Tier  Crude  Oil— Base  Production 
Control  Level  ("BPCL"). 

C.  Upper  Tier  Crude  Oil — "Stripper  Well 
Lease  Crude  Oil"  and  "New  Crude  Oil." 

1.  Stripper  Well  Leases. 

2.  New  Crude  Oil. 

D.  Maximum  Weighted  Average  First  Bale 
Price — "Composite  Price." 

1.  Lower  Tier  Ceiling  Price  Rule. 

2.  Upper  Tier  Celling  Price  Rule. 

E.  Monitoring  Crude  Oil  Prices. 

P.  Production  and  Sale  of  Stripper  Well 
Crude  Oil  from  Unitized  Properties  ("Im- 
puted Stripper  Well  Crude  Oil"). 

ni.  Stage  II  (March  1,  1976) . 

A.  Application  of  Price  Adjustments. 

1.  The  Application  of  Price  Adjustments  to 
Both  Tiers. 

2.  Lower  Tier  Price  Adjustments. 

3.  Price  Adjustments  to  Provide  Production 
Incentives. 

B.  BPCL  Adjustments. 

C.  Price  Adjustments  Procedures. 

D.  GNP  Deflator  Adjustments. 

rv.  Stage  ni  Proposal  (May  4,  1976). 

V.  Amendment  to  the  Definition  of  "Prop- 
erty" (September  1,  1976). 

VI.  The  Energy  Conservation  and  Produc- 
tion Act. 

A.  The  Stripper  Well  Property  Exemption. 

1.  Change  in  the  Qualifying  Period. 

2.  Imputed  Stripper  Well  Crude  Oil. 

3.  Stripper  Well  Property  Classification  for 
"New"  Marginal  Properties. 

B.  Adjustments  to  Gravity  Price  Differ- 
entials for  Heavy  Crude  Oil. 

1.  Background. 

2.  Subsequent  Considerations. 

Vn.  Corrective  Actions  to  Coir-Tly  Trlth 
Statutory  Composite  Price  Limitations. 


Enclosure  C 
Projected  Prices  for  Domestic  Crttde  Oil 
With  and  Without  the  Adjustment  as  a 
Production  Incentive 

(Energy  action  No.  11) 

I.    continuation    of   the    adjustment   A3   A 
production  incentive 

FEA  has  explored  uses  for  the  lOT,  adjust- 
ment, if  It  is  retained. 

First,  FEA  has  tentatively  concluded  that 
the  prices  of  lower  tier  and  upper  tier  crude 
oil  could  be  adjusted  upward  over  several 
months  (e.g.,  four),  from  their  present  levels 
to  levels  that  would  represent  their  real  dol- 
lar prices  at  February  1976  levels  of  $5.05 
(lower  tier)  and  $11.28.  (upper  tier  adjusted 
downward  20c  to  reflect  projected  prices  In 
February — actual  prices  were  $11.48)  and 
then  further  escalated. 

An  attached  table  shows  actual  and  pro- 
jected prices  for  lower  and  upper  tier  crude 
oil  using  actual  quarterly  gross  national 
product  ("ONP")  deflators  to  date  and  a  pro- 
jected ONP  deflator  of  approximately  5.6% 
through  May  1979.  Maintaining  the  return  in 
constant  dollars  to  producers  of  lower  and 
upper  tier  crude  oil  is  more  likely  to  provide 
Incentives  to  maintain  current  production 
levels. 

FEA  currently  estimates  that,  because  of 
the  annual  shift  in  relative  volumes  of 
lower  tier  and  upper  tier  oil  caused  by  ap- 
proximate 8  %  annual  rate  of  decline  in  pro- 
duction of  lower  tier  oil  the  entire  10 '"^  ad- 
justment permitted  by  this  Energy  Action 
No.  11  would  be  utilized  to  maintain  upper 
and  lower  tier  prices  at  the  rate  of  Inflation 
(5.5%  projected),  with  a  minimal  amount  of 
cumulative  excess  receipts  through  May  1979 
(projected  to  be  approximately  $96  million) . 
Of  course,  to  the  extent  actual  composite 
prices  were  to  result  in  any  excess  receipts, 
FEA  would  take  corrective  action  pursuant 
to  section  8(c)  of  the  EPAA. 

Correction  of  gravity  price  differential 
problems  and  creation  of  additional  price 
incentives  for  tertiary  enhanced  recovery  are, 
as  indicated  by  section  122  of  the  ECPA,  mat- 


ters of  high  priority.  Accordingly,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  regulatory  actions  with  respect  to 
such  matters  result  in  an  actual  composite 
price  that  would  limit  the  increase  in  lower 
tier  and  upper  tier  prices  to  less  than  the 
rate  of  inflation,  an  energy  action  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  upper  tier  and 
lower  tier  prices  in  real  dollar  terms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  maintenance 
of  constant  dollar  values  for  the  February 
1976  $5.05  and  $11.28  prices  slightly  differs 
from  the  current  regulations. 

n.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  ADJUSTMENT  AS  A 
PRODUCTION    INCENTIVE 

If  this  Energy  Action  is  disapproved,  the 
"maximum  allowable  weighted  average  first 
sale  price"  will  not  be  permitted  to  increase 
at  a  10%  annual  rate  but  only  at  the  rate 
of  inflation,  as  measured  by  the  GNP  deflator, 
projected  to  be  5.5%.  Because  of  the  annual 
shift  in  relative  volumes  of  lower  and  upper 
tier  oil,  prices  of  lower  tier  and  upper  tier 
oil  would  be  permitted  to  escalate  only  1.9- 
2.5%  annually. 

m.    PRICE    PROJECTIONS 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  Importance 
of  retaining  the  full  ten  percent  adjustment 
FEA  has  analyzed  three  alternative  hypo- 
thetical scenarios.  A  description  cf  these 
scenarios,  referred  to  hereinafter  a?  Cases 
1.  2  and  3,  follows.  Each  case  a^^sumes  that 
the  future  GNP  price  deflator  will  be  ap- 
proximately 5.5  percent. 

Case  1  assumes  that:  (1)  the  ten  percent 
nd'ustment  to  the  maximum  allowable 
weighted  average  price  is  retained;  (2)  cur- 
rent cumulative  excess  receipts  are  elimi- 
nated in  June  1977  through  the  existing 
freeze  on  the  lower  tier  price  and  65  cent 
rollback  of  the  upper  tier  price;  and  (3) 
PEA  will  establish  a  future  schedule  which 
e.tscalates  lower  and  upper  tier  prices  in- 
dividuBlly  and  which  allows  their  constant 
dollar  prices  to  remain  at  the  February 
1976  levels  of  $5.05  and  $11.28  (assuming  a 
projected  average  quarterly  GNP  deflator  of 
5.5% ) .  Thus  actual  lower  tier  and  upner  tier 
prices  are  increased  from  the  June  1977  levels 
of  85.17  and  $10.98  per  barrel  during  July 
through  October  1977  in  order  to  attain  the 
February  1976  values  escalated  in  current 
dollars  to  $5.49  and  $12.27  in  October  1977. 
If  current  cumulative  excess  receipts  are  not 
eliminated  in  June,  the  adjustments  cannot 
beein  in  July,  but  would  begin  the  month 
after  cumulative  excess  receipts  are  elimi, 
nated. 

In  May  1979,  the  resulting  legal  composite 
price  would  be  $10.37.  the  lower  tier  price 
would  be  $5.98  and  the  upper  tier  price 
would  be  $13.36.  Cumulative  excess  receipts 
by  producers  in  May  1979  would  be  896 
million. 

S'nce  the  analysis  of  this  case  shows  a 
final  jjositive  balance  of  excess  receipts.  FEA 
would  have  to  restrain  slightly  the  schedule 
of  allowable  lower  tier  and  unper  tier  prices 
in  order  to  arrive  at  IVTay  1979  wltho'.it  such 
a  balance.  Thus,  Case  1  Illustrates  that,  even 
with  continuation  of  the  ten  percent  escala- 
tion of  the  lepal  composite  pr'ce,  current 
projections  indicate  that  the  current  dollar 
equivalents  of  February  1976  lower  tier  and 
upper  tier  prices  could  not  be  maintained, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  reasonable  assumption 
as  to  the  future  rate  of  Inflation  based  on 
recent  history.  It  follows  that  in  this  case 
adjustments  for  gravity  differentials  and  spe- 
cial incentives  for  tertiary  recovery,  or  other 
high-cost  or  high-risk  exploration  or  de- 
velopment, such  as  offshore  crude  oil  pro- 
duction, would  require  energy  actions  to  In- 
crease the  10%  maximum  allowable  adjust- 
ment to  the  legal  composite  price  to  main- 
tain a  rate  of  increase  in  lower  tier  and  uppei 
tier  prices  at  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Case  2  assumes  that : 

(1)    the  adjustment  as  a  production  in- 
centive Is  not  retained. 
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(2)  beginning  in  June  1977,  the  legal  com- 
posite price  escalates  monthly  at  a  rate  of 
6.5  percent  per  year, 

(3)  FEA  wUl  escalate  each  tier  at  1.9- 
2.5%  from  the  February  1976  prices  to  arrive 
at  an  actual  weighted  average  price  In  May 
of  1979  which  would  yield  no  excess  receipts 
to  producers. 

In  this  case,  the  May  1979  lower  tier  ceiling 
price  would  be  $5.49  and  the  upper  tier  ceil- 
ing price  would  be  $12.26.  There  would,  of 
course,  be  no  cumulative  excess  receipts  by 
producers. 

This  case  demonstrates  that  failure  to  con- 
tinue the  ten  percent  escalation  of  the  legal 
composite  price  would  not  permit  lower  tier 
and  upper  tier  prices  to  be  increased  at  a 
rate  which  will  even  offset  the  effects  of  in- 
flation. The  May  1979  lower  tier  price  of 
$5.49  in  this  case  would  be  only  44  cents 
higher  than  the  February  1976  price  of  $5.05 
and  would  be  49  cents  lower  than  the  price 
of  $5.98  which  would  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  constant  dollar  value  equivalent  to 
the  February  1976  price.  The  May  1979  upper 
tier  price  of  $12.26  would  be  only  98  cents 
higher  than  the  February  1976  price  of  $11.28 
and  would  be  $1.10  lower  than  the  price  of 
$13.36  which  would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
a  constant  dollar  value  equivalent  to  the 
February  1976  price.  This  case,  by  failing  to 
offset  inflationary  increases  in  allowable 
prices,  would  be  expected  to  depress  the 
domestic  crude  oil  production  rates  in  1980 
that  would  otherwise  result  from  an  order- 
ly pattern  of  price  increases  offsetting  infla- 
tion. In  this  case,  any  adjustments  for  gravity 
differentials  and  Incentives  for  tertiary  re- 
covery could  be  provided,  in  the  absence  of 
a  further  energy  action,  only  at  the  expense 
of  foregoing  a  significant  portion  of  lower 
tier  and  upper  tier  price  Increases. 

Case  3  analyzes  the  effect  of  providing  spe- 
cial incentives  for  tertiary  production  in 
addition  to  all  the  Case  1  assumptions.  FEA 
assumes  In  this  case  that  Incremental  terti- 
ary production  would  be  from  170  to  250 
MB/D  if  Incentives  took  the  form  of  allowing 
such  production  to  be  sold  at  market  prices. 
This  case  assumes  that  OPEC  prices  are  in- 
creased at  a  rate  which  will  maintain  a  future 
price  of  $13.00  in  1975  dollars  and  is  thus  con- 
sistent with  National  Energy  Outlook  fore- 
casts ($13.00  Case). 

In  this  case,  cumulative  excess  receipts  by 
producers  would,  In  May  1979,  be  $260  million 
or  more,  as  a  result  of  the  monthly  differ- 
ences between  actual  weighted  average  trans- 
action prices  and  the  legal  composite  price. 
FEA  has  analyzed  this  case  in  order  to  quan- 
tify the  amount  required,  between  July  1977 
and  May  1979,  to  provide  this  level  of  incen- 
tive for  production  from  tertiary  recovery 
methods.  At  projected  market  lev.el  prices, 
such  additional  tertiary  production  Is  pro- 
jected to  Involve  an  estimated  additional 
$164  million  to  $242  million  in  crude  oil  re- 
ceipts through  May  1979. 

Correction  of  gravity  price  differential 
problems  and  creation  of  additional  price 
incentives  for  tertiary  enhanced  recovery  are. 
as  Indicated  by  section  122  of  the  ECPA.  mat- 
ters of  high  priority.  Accordingly,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  regulatory  actions  with  respect  to 
such  matters  result  in  an  actual  composite 
price  that  would  limit  the  increase  in  lower 
tier  and  upper  tier  prices  to  less  than  the 
rate  of  inflation,  an  energy  action  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  upper  tier  and 
lower  tier  prices  in  real  dollar  terms. 


Casel 

Case  2 

Wonth/year 

Upper 
tier 

Lower 
tier 

Upper 
tier 

Lower 
tier 

September  1977 

11.95 
12.27 
12.32 
12.38 
12.44 
12.49 
12.55 
12.60 
12.66 
12.72 
12.77 
12.83 
12.89 
12.94 
13.00 
13.06 
13.12 
13.18 
13.24 
13.30 
13.36 

5.41 
5.49 
5.52 
5.54 
5.56 
5.59 
5.61 
5.64 
5.66 
5.69 
5.71 
5.74 
5.77 
5.79 
5.82 
5.84 
5.87 
5.90 
5.92 
5.95 
5.98 

11.66 
11.86 
11.88 
11.90 
11.92 
11.94 
11.96 
11.98 
12.01 
12.03 
12.05 
12.07 
12.09 
12.11 
12.13 
12.15 
12.17 
12.19 
12.21 
12.24 
12.26 

5  28 

October  1977 

5  31 

November  1977 

5  32 

December  1977 

5  33 

January  1978.. 
February  1978... 

5.34 
5  35 

March  1978.... 

April  1978 :.::::: 

May  1978 

5.36 
5.37 
5  38 

June  1978 

5  38 

July  1978 

5  39 

August  1978 

5  40 

September  1978 

October  1978.. 

November  1978 

December  1978..  :.    . 

5.41 
5.42 
5.43 
5  44 

January  1979...    . 

5  45 

February  1979 

5  46 

March  1979 

5  47 

April  1979 

5  48 

May  1979 

5  49 

Note:  February  1976  to  May  1977  are  not  shown  since  these 
are  in  the  schedules  in  enclosure  A. 

COMPOSITE  CRUDE  OIL  PRICES 


Casel 

Case  2 

Month/year 

Pro- 
jected 

Legal 

Pro- 
jected 

Legal 

June  1977 

July  1977 

August  1977 

8.22 

.8.42 

8.63 

8.83 

9.04 

9.09 

9.15 

9.21 

9.27 

9.34 

9.41 

9.49 

9.56 

9.63 

9.70 

9.77 

9.85 

9.92 

9.99 

10.06 

10.14 

10.21 

10.27 

10.36 

8.64 

8.71 

8.78 

8.85 

8.92 

8.99 

9.06 

9.13 

9.21 

8.28 

9.35 

9.43 

9.50 

9.58 

9.66 

9.73 

9.81 

9.89 

9.97 

10.05 

10.13 

10.21 

10.29 

10.37 

8.22 

8.36 

8.49 

8.63 

8.77 

8.79 

8.82 

8.86 

8.89 

8.94 

9.98 

9.03 

9.08 

9.12 

9.16 

9.21 

9.25 

9.29 

9.34 

9.38 

9.42 

9.47 

9.51 

9.56 

8.61 
8.65 
8  69 

September  1977 

October  1977..      . 

8.73 
8  76 

November  1977 

8  80 

December  1977 

8  84 

January  1978 

February  1978... 

8.48 
8  92 

March  1978 

8  96 

April  1978 

May  1978 

9.00 
9  04 

June  1978 

July  1978 

9.08 
9  12 

August  1978 

9.16 

September  1978 

October  1978 

9.20 
9  25 

November  1978 

9  29 

December  1978.       .  . 

9  33 

January  1979 

9.37 

February  1979...^ 

March  1979 

9.41 
9  46 

April  1979 

9  SO 

May  1979 

9.54 

JACK  FROST:  ARCTIC  EXERCISE 
ENDS 


PROJECTED  CRUDE  OIL  PRICES 


Month/year 


Casel 


Case  2 


Upper 
tier 


Lower 
tier 


Upfier 
tier 


Lower 
tier 


JunelSJJ 10.98       5.17     10.98        5.17 

July  1977      11.30       5.2S      11.20         5.21 

August  1977 11.62       5.33      11.42         5,24 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  men  and  women  of  Eielson  and  EI- 
ntendorf  Air  Force  bases  and  all  of  those 
military  units  involved  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  "Jack  Frost  1977." 

Eielson  AFB  hosted  units  from 
throughout  the  Lower  48  that  partici- 
pated in  this  simulated  exercise  in  com- 
bat training  in  arctic  conditions.  It  was 
the  largest  joint  exercise  held  in  Alaska, 
and  the  military  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Air  Force  Times  article, 
"Jack  Frost:  Arctic  Exercise  Ends,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Air  Force  Times,  Feb.  14,  1977] 

Jack   Frost:    Arctic  Exercise  Ends 
Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska. — Jack  Frost,  the 
largest    joint    exercise    ever    conducted    in 
Alaska,  was  completed  last  week  as  aircraft 
and  people  swarmed  in  all  directions. 

At  the  peak  of  the  exercise.  Gen.  Carl  K. 
Carlaton.  commander.  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, visited  the  area  and  pointed  out  the 
mission  of  his  outfit. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  It's  a  Navy, 
Army  or  an  Air  Force  operation,"  he  said. 


"AlAC  is  usually  the  first  in  and  the  first 
out." 

The  C-141B  and  C-130s  that  moved  some 
5000  people  and  5000  tons  of  equipment  into 
the  Alaska  interior  came  from  the  I7th  Tac- 
tical Airlift  Group  here  and  from  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  In  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  and 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jack  Frost  required  communications  and 
Col.  Theron  L.  Jenne,  commander  of  the 
1931st  Communications  Group  here,  was 
ready.  With  him  were  the  17fith  Communica- 
tions Flight,  Kulis  ANGB,  Alaska,  the  3rt 
Combat  Communications  Group,  Tinker 
AFB,  Okla.,  the  4th  CC  Squadron,  Altus. 
AFB,  Okla.,  the  124th  Tactical  Control  Flight. 
Blue  Ash  ANGB,  Ohio,  and  the  252d  CC 
Group,  Camp  Murray,  Wash. 

More  than  12,000  miles  of  communications 
were  set  up  to  provide  point-to-point  and 
conunon  user  voice,  secure  and  nonsecure 
and  weather  networks  capable  of  handling 
thousands  of  calls  each  day. 

The  U.S.  Readiness  Command  at  MacDUI 
AFB,  Fla.,  designed  the  exercise. 

Other  units  and  equipment  involved  In 
Jack  Frost  Included  P-106s  from  the  84th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron,  Castle  AFB, 
Calif.,  which  carried  out  an  air  defense  role 
for  the  "frlendlies". 

The  5010th  Combat  Support  Group's  base 
operations  section  was  responsible  for  park- 
ing all  the  aircraft  which  landed  at  Eielson 
AFB,  Alaska.  MaJ.  Ron  Poole,  chief  of  base 
ops,  said  his  dispatchers  handled  an  air- 
craft every  two  to  2%  minutes. 

The  men  and  women  of  Det.  2,  11th 
Weather  Squadron,  also  at  Eielson,  did  as 
much  work  in  a  week  of  Jack  Frost  as  they 
normally  did  in  a  month,  MaJ.  Mike  Fox, 
commander,  reported. 

The  reproduction  section  of  the  5010th  was 
on  a  seven-days-a-week  basis  and  turned  out 
a  workload  about  40  percent  higher  than 
usual.  TSgt.  Bill  Gann  was  in  charge. 

One  outfit  worked  for  both  sides.  This  was 
the  25th  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadron  at 
Eielson  which,  fiying  0-2A  forward  air  con- 
trol aircraft,  performed  visual  reconnaissance 
for  AP  and  Army  air  strikes  and  search  and 
rescue  runs  for  simulated  downed  plaries. 

Heat,  light  and  power  were  provided  by 
the  5010th  Consolidated  Aircraft  Mainten- 
ance Squadron  at  Eielson,  which  had  264 
portable  units  available.  These  played  a 
pivotal  role  on  the  flightline,  being  used  to 
warm  and  start  the  aircraft. 

Tactical  Air  Command  A-TDs  steadily  at- 
tacked friendly  forces  dtirlng  Jack  Frost. 
They  came  from  the  76th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron.  England  AFB,  La.  The  mother 
organization  is  the  23d  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
which  traces  its  origins  to  the  Flying  Tigers 
of  World  War  n. 

Fast  and  efficient  automotive  service  for 
Jack  Frost  was  supplied  by  the  5010th  Trans- 
portation Squadron  at  Eielson.  The  unit's  de- 
mand for  "taxi"  service  increased  20  percent 
In  the  first  week.  Included  was  a  shuttle  bus 
route  which  took  people  to  work  and  to  the 
show  hall. 

A  single  A-10,  newest  attack  aircraft  Is 
the  AF  inventory,  took  part  in  Jack  Frost.  Its 
pilot,  MaJ.  Francis  C.  Gideon  of  the  AF  Plight 
Test  Center,  Edwards  AFB,  Calif.,  said  the 
plane,  designed  for  close  air  support  of 
ground  forces,  underwent  its  first  test  In  an 
actual  Arctic  battlefield  training  situation. 

Unconventional  warfare  teams  had  a  busy 
time  placing  simulated  demolition  charges  on 
the  hulls  of  enemy  ships  and  otherwise  oper- 
ating In  secret.  These  missions  were  sup- 
ported by  the  TAG  C-130Es  and  AC-130* 
gunshlps  from  the  1st  Special  Operations 
Wing.  Hurlburt  Field,  Fla. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Jobs  performed  in 
Jack  Frost  was  that  done  by  the  battery  shot 
of  the  21st  Field  Maintenance  Squadron  here. 
The  shop  maintains  every  battery  at  Elmen- 
dorf, at  all  the  Alaska  remote  sites  and  in  the 
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Alaska  Army  National  Guard 
Is  chief  of  the  three-man  shop 

Until   the   day  before   Jack 
members  of  the  6ieth  Aerial 
combat  control  team  thought 
Ing  to  control  air  traffic  frot  i 
seemed  an  unlikely  prospect 
Bradshaw,  so  he,  with  TSgt.  JAhn 
ski,  built  a  mobile  control  tow  ;r 
at  Clear  Creek  landing  zone,  vflth 
they  literally  could  set  up  a 
the  field. 

Part  of  the  "enemy"  came 
AFB,  Mont.  These  are  the  people 
EB-57  electronic  warfare  aircraft 
Defense  Systems  Evaluation 

A  pilot,   Capt.  Tom   Qodbofd 
simulate  a  bomber  attack  and 
the  searching  radar  from  groi^nd 
P-4  Interceptors." 

The  Montanans  chalked  up 
"kills."  A  kill  Is  registered 
ceptor  from  the  friendly  forces 
of  an  E  B-57  without  seeing  It. 

Six  RF-4  Jets  from  the  363d 
connalssance   Wing,   Shaw 
reconnaissance  In  Jack  Frost. 
Schmidt,  a  squadron 
363d,  Is  a  veteran  of  196  comb4t 
Southeast  Asia*. 

Two  swing- wing  F-llls  and 
able  to  penetrate  friendly  air 
terns  and  Inflict  heavy 
Island,  monitors  reported 
fighters,    operating   out   of 
based  with  the  474th  Tactical 
at  NelUs  AFB,  Nev.  Strikes  also 
against  air  defenses  around  the 
strlD. 

AJP  Lt.  Gen.  W.  W.  Marshall 
T7.S.    Readiness   Command   an< 
Jack  Frost,  said,  "This  looks 
exercise." 
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Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr. 
Patrick's  Day  affords  us  an 
portunity  to  acknowledge 
accomplishments  of  Irish 
the  role  they  have  played  in 
and  development  of  this 

The  story  of  the  Irish  in 
back  to  earliest  colonial 
rick's  Day  was  celebrated 
and  Boston  in  the  early  1700' 
of  Washington's  soldiers 
names,  and  a  member  of 
roll  family  was  the  first 
Declaration  of  Independence 

Yet  it  was  during  the  mic 
the  immigration  of  the 
country  began  in  earnest, 
poverty  of  their  famine-; 
land,  this  new  group  of 
erally  less  skilled  and  less 
the  Irish  who  had  come  here 
they  found  an  America 
ready  to  accept  them  on  an 
Singled  out  because  of  their 
igin  and  religion,  the  Irish 
forced  into  the  most  menial 
most  miserable  living 

For    many    years,    Irish 
struggled  for  fj^ 
can  society,  ario  in  doing  so 
full  participants  in  the 
history.  For  example,  the 
revolution    that   brought 
changes  to  the  character 
life  demanded  labor,  and 
come  at  the  right  time  to 
demand.  The  textile  mills  of 
east,  the  great  railroads 
toward  the  West,  and  the 
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foundries  that  were  sprouting  up  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  all  put  the  Irish 
to  work,  placing  them  at  tiie  center  of 
the  process  that  would  make  this  coun- 
try the  industrial  giant  of  the  world. 

The  crisis  of  civil  war  called  forth 
men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies,  and  again  Irish- 
Americans  responded.  Most  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army.  Regiments  were  formed 
composed  wholly  of  Irishmen  all  eager  to 
join  in  the  defense  of  their  adopted 
country. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  Irish 
Americans  could  look  back  with  pride  on 
their  contribution  to  the  building  of 
America,  and  they  could  look  forward 
with  anticipation  to  a  full,  meaningful 
involvement  with  its  future. 

With  the  election  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
in  1960,  the  last  barrier  to  full  participa- 
tion in  American  life  came  crashing 
down. 

In  this  century,  Irish  Americans  have 
left  their  mark  on  virtually  all  aspects  of 
the  American  experience.  Such  names  as 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Jack  Dempsey,  Helen 
Hayes,  George  Meany,  and  John  Ken- 
nedy can  only  suggest  the  profound  im- 
pact that  Americans  of  Irish  descent 
have  had  on  life  in  this  country. 

Irish  Americans  still  maintain  strong 
cultural  ties  with  Ireland,  but  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  their  great  contribu- 
tions here  in  America. 


ANTINUCLEAR  PETITIONS  NEARING 
HALF  MILLION  MARK 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Task  Force  Against  Nu- 
clear Pollution,  Inc. — Post  Office  Box 
1817,  Washington,  D.C.  20013— has  col- 
lected, sorted,  and  computerized  accord- 
ing to  congressional  district  over  450,000 
petition  signatures  asking  that  the  Gov- 
ernment stop  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

The  petition  drive,  which  is  endorsed 
by  Ralph  Nader,  is  no  ordinary  petition 
effort.  When  signatures  are  received, 
they  are  sorted  according  to  congres- 
sional district  and  added  to  a  constantly 
updated  mailing  list  "which  is  used  to 
keep  signers  up-to-date  on  nuclear/ solar 
issues.  The  petitions  are  never  lost;  they 
are  shown  to  legislators  at  all  levels  of 
government  over  and  over  again.  Re- 
cently, the  task  force  announced  that 
when  the  half -million  mark  is  reached 
it  will  be  taking  the  petitions  to  the 
White  House. 

The  task  force's  primary  legislative 
goal  is  passage  of  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Reappraisal  Act,  which  was  reintroduced 
in  the  House  on  the  first  day  of  this  ses- 
sion— January  4,  1977— by  Representa- 
tive Hamilton  Fiph,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
The  bill  mandates  a  study  by  Congress 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of  all 
nuclear  power  issues,  including  nuclear 
safety,  radioactive  waste  disposal,  nu- 
clear sabotage  and  terrorism,  low-dose 
nuclear  pollution,  nuclear  economics, 
uranium  availability,  nuclear  reliability, 
subsidies  to  the  nuclear  Industry  from 
the  Federal  Government — including  the 
insurance  subsidy  represented  by  the 
Price-Anderson  Act,  et  cetera.  An  ap- 


praisal of  nonnuclear  energy  sources, 
including  efficiency,  would  be  required. 
The  study  would  continue  for  5  years, 
during  which  time  a  moratorium  would 
be  declared  on  the  licensing  of  new  nu- 
clear plants.  Plants  currently  operating 
or  under  construction  would  not  be  af- 
fected during  the  5-year  "reappraisal" 
period.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 
Congress  could  decide  whether  or  not  to 
resume  licensing,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions. If  Congress  took  no  action,  a 
gradual  phaseout  of  existing  plants 
would  begin. 

So  far.  Representative  Pish  reports  the 
bill  (H.R.  882)  has  30  sponsors: 

LIST    OF    SPONSORS 

Herman  Badlllo,  NY. 
Berkley  Bedell,  lA. 
Michael  Blouln,  lA. 
Don  Bonker,  WA. 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  NY. 
John  Conyers,  MI. 
Ronald  Dellums,  CA. 
Michael  Harrington,  MA. 
Elizabeth  Holtzman,  NY. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  NY. 
Clarence  Long,  MD. 
Parren  Mitchell,  MD. 
Robert  Nix,  PA. 
Richard  Nolan,  MN. 
Richard  Ottinger,  N.Y. 
Ned  Pattison,  NY. 
Charles  Rangel,  NY. 
Fred  Richmond,  N.Y. 
Peter  Rodlno,  NJ. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  NY. 
Edward  Roybal,  CA. 
Leo  Ryan,  CA. 
James  Scheuer,  NY. 
John  Selberllng,  OH. 
Paul  Simon,  IL. 
Fortney  Stark,  CA. 
James  Weaver,  OR. 
Theodore  Weiss,  NY. 
Lester  Wolff,  NY. 
Leo  Zeferettl,  NY. 

The  bill  was  referred  jokitly  to  three 
House  committees:  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  chaired  by  Representative 
Morris  Udall  of  Arizona;  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  chaired  by 
Representative  John  Dingell  of  Michi- 
gan ;  and  International  Relations,  chaired 
by  Representative  Clement  Zablocki  of 
Wisconsin. 

Representative  Udall  has  already  an- 
nounced that  his  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill.  This  is  a  significant 
development,  since  moratorium  bills  in- 
troduced for  the  past  5  years  were  rou- 
tinely Introduced  to  the  now-defunct 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  refused  to  hold  hearings  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  thousands  of  citizens 
who,  through  the  petition  drive,  are  help- 
ing to  make  democracy  work  to  protect 
us  and  future  generations  from  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  power.  Their  dedication 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  imderstanding, 
becoming  ever  more  widespread,  that  nu- 
clear power  irreversibly  mortgages  the 
future  for  all  generations  to  come.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  just  plain 
wrong  to  produce  huge  quantities  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  that  could  burden  not 
only  ourselves,  but  future  generations  as 
well,  with  epidemics  of  cancer,  birth  de- 
fects, and  other  damage  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  radioactivity.  It  is  a  special  in- 
sult to  society  to  produce  Plutonium, 
which,  in  addition  to  being  an  extreme 
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cancer  hazard,  invites  the  proliferation 
of  atomic  bombs  and  nuclear  terrorism. 

The  signatures  the  task  force  has  col- 
lected are  on  petitions  that  read  as  fol- 
lows, or  are  similar: 

I  petition  my  representatives  In  govern- 
ment to  sponsor  and  actively  support  legis- 
lation to:  (1)  foster  wide  use  of  solar — In- 
cluding wind — power  now;  and  (2)  phase  out 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  as  qiiickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  January  1977  report  of  the 
task  force  listing  numbers  of  signed  pe- 
titions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Task  Force  Against  Pollution,  Inc.  Report 
OF  Januabt  1977 

(Representatives  listed  by  last  name  by 
Congressional  District;  those  In  capital  let- 
ters are  sponsors  of  nuclear  power  mora- 
torium legislation.  UN — Unldentifled  by  dis- 
trict.) 

ALABAMA 

1.  Edwards 78 

2.  Dickinson    132 

3.  Nichols 146 

4.  BevUl    67 

5.  Fllppo 349 

6.  Buchanan   393 

7.  Flowers 315 

UN    14 


Total 


ALASKA 


At  Large — Young 

1.  Rhodes  .. 

2.  Udall 

3.  Stump    __ 

4.  Rudd    — 

UN :.. 


ARIZONA 


1,491 

291 

529 
1,226 
306 
252 
539 


Total 


ARKANSAS 

1.  Alexander    

2.  Tucker   

3.  Hammerschmldt  

4.  Thornton 

UN   


2,949 

158 

416 

2,305 

188 

15 


Total 3,082 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
•7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
39. 
80. 


CALIFORNIA 

Johnson  

Clausen    

Moss   

Leggett    _. 

Burton  (John)    

Burton,  Phillip 

MUler   

DELLUMS 

STARK 

Edwards 

RYAN 

McCloskey  

Mineta    

McFall    

Slsk 

Panetta 

Krebs  

Ketchum  

Lagomarslno 

Ooldwater   

Corman 

Moorhead 

Bellenson 

Waxman 

ROYBAL   

Rousselot 

Doman 

Burke  

Hawkins 

Danlelson 


850 
3.055 
2,  187 
480 
1,529 
1,337 
755 
4,234 
544 
479 
615 
165 
606 
1,023 
1,047 
3,700 
1,191 
145 
1,054 
810 
380 
373 
1,344 
1,957 
249 
381 
1,443 
434 
90 
141 


31.  WUson  (Charles). 

32.  Anderson 

33.  Clawson 

34.  Hannaford 

35.  Lloyd 

36.  Brown 

37.  Pettis  

38.  Patterson 

39.  Wiggins   

40.  Badham 

41.  WUson  (Bob) 

42.  Van  Deerlln 

43.  Burgener   

UN   


173 
352 
358 
444 
263 
347 
382 
127 
347 
966 

1,041 
534 

1,023 
529 


T'^tal   __     39,264 


COLORADO 


1.  Schroeder 

2.  Wlrth 

3.  Evans 

4.  Johnson 

5.  Armstrong 
UN   


1.167 
972 
608 
951 
431 
180 


Total   _      4,209 


CONNECTICUT 


1.  Cotter 

2.  Dodd 

3.  Glalmo  ._. 

4.  McKinney 

6.  Sarasln 

6.  MOFFETT 

UN 


1,142 
3,033 
2,314 
1,729 
1,270 
861 
1,864 


Total   12,513 


district  of  COLUMBIA 


At  Large — Fauntroy. 


1,628 


DELAWARE 


At   Large — Evan" 4,691 


FLORIDA 


1.  Slkes  .... 

2.  Fuqua  _ 

3.  Bennett 

4.  Chappell 
6.  Kelly  — 

6.  Young  __ 

7.  Gibbons  . 

8.  Ireland  . 

9.  Frey 

10.  Bafalls   . 

11.  Rogers  .- 

12.  Burke   _. 

13.  Lehman  . 

14.  Pepper   .. 

15.  Fascell    .. 
UN   


196 
1,226 
129 
284 
214 
365 
165 
218 
143 
427 
896 
267 
326 
363 
806 
131 


Total 


GEORGIA 


1.  Ginn 

2.  Mathls   .. 

3.  Brlnkley    . 

4.  Levltas  _. 

5.  Vacant   _., 

6.  Flynt    

7.  McDonald 

8.  Evans   

9.  Jenkins  _. 
10.  Barnard  _. 
UN    


Total 

1.  Heftel  .. 

2.  Akaka  .. 


HAWAn 


Total 

1.  Symms  . 

2.  Hansen 
UN   


mAHO 


Total 

1.  Metcalfe 

2.  Murphy 


ILLINOIS 


6.146 

102 
44 
107 
692 
48 
137 
163 
175 
118 
401 
443 

2.330 

518 
208 

726 

543 

236 

2 

781 

91 
13 


3.  Rxuso   206 

4.  Derwlnskl    752 

5.  Pary    8 

6.  Hyde 420 

7.  Collins  23 

8.  Rostenkowski  30 

9.  Yates    121 

10.  Mlkva  1,278 

11.  Annunzio    28 

12.  Crane  763 

13.  McClory  713 

14.  Erlenborn   371 

15.  Corcoran    1,373 

16.  Anderson 816 

17.  O'Brien    230 

18.  Michel    109 

19.  Railsback    386 

20.  Pindley    330 

21.  Madlgan 1,140 

22.  Shipley    139 

23.  Price  ..  238 

24.  SIMON 754 

UN    2.041 

Total   12.443 

INDIANA 

1.  Benjamin 174 

2.  Fithian 316 

3.  Brademas 1.023 

4.  Quayle 345 

5.  HUlis  ._ 199 

6.  Evans gS 

7.  Myers 1,  729 

8.  Comwell , 139 

9.  Hamilton 799 

10.  Sharp 388 

11.  Jacobs 162 

UN 317 

Total 6,  722 

IOWA 

1.  Leach    2,881 

2.  BLOUIN 1,281 

3.  Grassley  434 

4.  Smith    1 1.947 

6.  Harkin    970 

6.  BEDELL 0 

UN 6 

Total 7,841 

KANSAS 

1.  Sebellus   897 

2.  Keys 612 

3.  Winn 804 

4.  Gllckman 2.  021 

6.  Skubitz _  1  271 

t^- — 1  ■    61 

Total 5,666 

KENTUCKT 

1.  Hubbard 144 

2.  Natcher 341 

3.  MazzoU 386 

4.  Snyder i85 

6.  Carter  291 

6.  Breckinridge  343 

7.  Perkins 125 

UN 17 

Total 2,332 

LOUISIANA 

1.  Tonry 341 

2.  Boggs 700 

3.  Treen se 

4.  Waggonner    667 

6.  Huckaby 16 

6.  Moore    689 

7.  Breaux    82 

8.  Long  - ___ 131 

UN 10 

Total _  2,662 

MAINE 

1.  Emery 1,758 

2.  Cohen 1,260 

UN 27 

Total 3,035 
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UABTLAND 


1.  Bauman  ... 

2.  LONG 

3.  Mllculskl  ... 

4.  Holt 

5.  Spellman  .. 
a.  Byron  

7.  MITCHELL 

8.  Steers 

UN   


Total 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1.  Conte   

2.  Boland 

3.  Early 

4.  Drinan   

5.  Tsongas 

6.  HARRINGTON 

7.  Markey 

8.  O'Neill 

9.  Moakley 

10.  Heckler 

11.  Burke 

12.  Studds   

vrs   


Total 


MICHIGAN 


1.  CONYERS   .. 

2.  Pursell  

3.  Brown . 

4.  Stockman 

6.  Sawyer 

6.  Carr 

7.  Klldee 

8.  Traxler 

9.  Vander  Jagt. 

10.  Cederberg 

11.  Ruppe 

12.  Bonlor 

13.  Dlggs 

14.  Nedzl 

15.  Ford 

16.  Dlngell 

17.  Brodhead 

18.  Blanchard  .. 

19.  Broomfield  .. 
UN 


Total 


MINNESOTA 


1.  Qule 

2.  Hagedorn. 

3.  Prenzel 

4.  Vento 

5.  Fraser 

6.  NOLAN... 

7.  Vacant... 

8.  Oberstar.. 
UN 


Total. 


MISSISSIPPI 


1.  Whitten 

2.  Bowen 

3.  Montgomery. 

4.  Cochran 

5.  Lott 

UN 


Total. 


MISSOURI 


1.  Clay 

2.  Young 

3.  Gephardt. 

4.  Skelton... 

5.  Boiling... 
6  Coleman.. 

7.  Taylor 

8.  Ichord 

9.  Volkmer.. 
10.  Burllson.. 
UN-. 


Total. 
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332 
284 
26 
529 
619 
325 
146 
1,349 
976 


4,685 

6,863 

1,619 

1,003 

589 

1,305 

1,214 

238 

822 

332 

1,626 

388 

914 

2,665 

19,  608 

303 
1,151 
458 
542 
305 
517 
82 
291 
303 
373 
536 
261 
251 
371 
315 
261 
455 
398 
619 
22 

7,814 

621 

514 

123 

1,256 

1,863 

304 

325 

271 

76 

5,289 

19 

68 

21 

163 

373 

3 

637 

446 
229 
238 
573 
291 
406 
267 
674 
192 
64 
101 


3, 481      38 


MONTANA 

1.  Baucus 

2.  Marlenee 

UN 

Total 

NEBRASKA 

1.  Thone 

2.  Cavanaugh 

3.  Smith. 

Total  _. 

NEVADA 

At  Large — Santlni 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1.  D'Amours 

2.  Cleveland 

UN 

Total  

NEW    JERSEY 

1.  Plorlo    

2.  Hughes 

3.  Howard    

4.  Thompson 

6.  Penwick • 

6.  Porsythe 

7.  Magulre 

8.  Roe   

9.  HoUenbeck    

10.  RODINO 

11.  Mlnlsh   

12.  Rlnaldo   

13.  Meyner    

14.  Le  Pante 

15.  Patten   

UN 

Total  

NEW   MEXICO 

1.  Lujan 

2.  Runnels 

UN 

Total 

NEW    YORK 

1.  Pike 

2.  Downey    

3.  Ambro    

4.  Lent    

5.  Wydler 

6.  WOLFP 

7.  Addabbo    

8.  ROSENTHAL    

9.  Delaney    

10.  Blaggl    

11.  SCHEUER 

12.  CHISHOLM    

13.  Solarz 

14.  RICHMOND 

15.  ZEPERETTI    

16.  HOLTZMAN    

17.  Murphy   

18.  Koch    

19.  RANGEL    

20.  WEISS    

21.  BADILLO 

22.  Bingham   

23.  Caputo 

24.  OTTINGER    

25.  PISH _. 

26.  Oilman    

27.  McHugh 

28.  Stratton 

29.  PATTISON    

30.  McEwen    

31.  Mitchell 

32.  Hanley  

33.  Walsh    

34.  Horton  

36.  Conable  ... 

36.  LaPalce 

37.  Nowak    __. 

Kemp  
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89.  Lundlne 2, 136 

492      ^^    — 8,636 

266  

3                  Total   _____  79,651 

NORTH    CABOLINA 

"^51       1.  Jones    511 

2.  Fountain  2,500 

3.  Whitley 396 

"°       4.  Andrews 2, 137 

^       6.  Preyer 634 

°^^       8.  Hefner   740 

9.  Martin   637 

37g      10.  BroyhUl ssi 

11.  Gudger 2,238 

UN    10 

1608  . 

1848                  Total    11,110 

1007  NORTH    DAKOTA 

At  Large — Andrews 261 

OHIO 

1.  Gradlson   1  074 

1,279       2.  Luken "  '721 

4,749       3.  Whalen ~_  371 

1,015       4.  Guyer 175 

1.135       5.  Latta "_"  363 

2,722       6.  Harsha 231 

1,698       7.  Brown 408 

2,411       8.  Kindness   I  100 

1,052       9.  Ashley j  239 

1.310      10.  Miller    -. .V.'.V.  330 

993     11.  Stanton  674 

1,656      12.  Devlne    352 

1,363     13.  Pease    492 

1'041      14.  SEIBERLING '.V.'.V.  1,058 

«1      15.  Wylle    331 

1.544      16.  Regula    193 

2'0ol      17.  Ashbrook 256 

Q«  Kifi     ^^-  •APPlegate 147 

28.510     19.  Carney ___  536 

20.  Oakar  _  326 

2,250      21.  Stokes 206 

217      22.  Vanlk   1216 

26     '23.  Mottl 666 

UN 566 

2  493  ^"^^^-^ 

Total 12,076 

3  228  OKLAHOMA 

918       ^-  Jones 2,231 

2,209       2.  Rlsenhoover   1,638 

1,520       3.  Watklns 425 

1,605       4.  Steed 628 

904       5.  Edwards 264 

34       6.  English '"  678 

103      UN 90 

30  , 

98                  Total    5,960 

282 
jg  OBEGON 

68       1-  AuCoin 4,  783 

.         2.  Ullman 1, 097 

3.  Duncan 1,496 

"       4.  WEAVER 6. 636 

*^     UN 71 

1,313 

1,428             Total _ 13.066 

1,144  io.uoo 

2   253  PENNSYLVANIA 

17       1.  Myers 804 

22       2.  NTS 1, 176 

2, 467       3.  Lederer 670 

3, 105       *•  EUberg 789 

6,061       5.  Schulze   928 

2'  340       ^-  ^a^ron   621 

10!  079       ''■  Etlgar  — 900 

1403       8.  Kostmayer 1,440 

7'  903       ®-  Shuster   326 

2*803     10.  McDade   3,065 

769     11.  Flood    6,000 

2  192     ^2.  Murtha 767 

1,501      13.  Coughlln _._  886 

1,060     14.  Moorhead 64 

477      15.  Rooney 1.686 

5,  620     16.  Walker 2, 010 

2,297      17.  Ertel 1.630 

1, 766     18.  Walgren M 
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19.  Goodllng  

20.  Gaydos 

21.  Dent 

22.  Murphy  ; 

23.  Ammerman 

24.  Marks 

25.  Myers  

UN _ 

Total 

PUERTO  HICX) 

At  Large — Corrada 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1.  St    Germain 

2.  Beard  _ 

UN 

Total 

SOXTTH  CAROLINA 

1.  Davis     

2.  Spence  

3.  Derrick 

4.  Mann  

6.  HoUand  "I 

6.  Jenrette 

Total  

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1.  Pressler   

2.  Abdnor 

Total 

TENNESSEE 

1.  QuUlen    

2.  Duncan  

3.  Lloyd _" 

4.  Gore 

5.  Allen    "__ 

6.  Beard  

7.  Jones  - 

8.  Ford   

UN 

Total .__ 

TEXAS 

1.  Hall    _ 

2.  Wilson  

3.  Collins  

4.  Roberts   

5.  Mattox ; 

6.  Teague 

7.  Archer  

8.  Eckhardt . 

9.  Brooks  

10.  Pickle    v.. 

11.  Poage  

12.  Wright 

13.  Hightower 

14.  Young    

15.  de  la  Garza 

16.  White 

17.  Burleson  

18.  Jordan  

19.  Mahon -. 

20.  Gonzalez 

21.  Krueger 

22.  Gammage  

23.  Kazen    

24.  Milford    

UN "" 

Total ^ _ 

UTAH 

1.  McKay  

2.  Marriott    ~_ 

Total  _ 

VERMONT 

At  Large — Jeffords 

VIRGINIA 

1.  Trible 

2.  Whltehurst I 

3.  Satterfleld  
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4.  Daniel  (Robert).... 455  sent  that  these  statements  be  printed  In 

''*^^      eSuuer^     ^^ ;2t  the  Record. 

164       o.  Butler 176 

J33      7.  Robinson 1,122  Congressman  DoN  YoTTNG  is  submitting 

224      8-  Harris ""       '  561  ^^^  o^  these  Statements,  and  I  am  having 

1  066      ^-  Wampier  184  the  rest  printed.  A  list  of  the  statements 

'621     ^°-  i^her i,  328  I  am  submitting  for  printing  is  provided 

211     ^^  ^.098  for  your  convenience. 

1.129              _.  .                                      — — —  First.  Statement  of  the  Alaska  Pedera- 

Total 6,029  tion  of  Natives. 

^'^•^'^^      1   Prit.h««^      WASHINGTON  Sccond.  "Two statcments  from  the Statc 

2Me^s       aiS  chamber  of  commerce. 

11      3.  BONKER                                  I     6' 220  Third.    Statement   from    the   Alaska 

4.  Mcccrmack III""".,      i',  161  ^^^^ers  Association. 

3,133      5.  Foley 476  Fourth.  Three  statements  from  Alaska 

6,040      6.  Dicks 1,373  recreational     groups:      Izaak     Walton 

43      7.  Vacant  2,534  League;   Alaska  Professional  Hunters; 

UN  667  and  the  Alaska  Wildlife  Federation  and 

9. 216                                                           "TTTT;  Spoi-tsmen's  CouncU. 

Total  19,408  Fifth.    Statement    from   the    Alaska 

213      1   M  „  ^         ^^"^  VIRGINIA  Military  Command. 

■^59      2  stagger^s''  812  '^^^^  ^^^^  "°  objection,  the  material 

®^°      3  Slack       -           '"'""" 2"9  ^8^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

?55      4.  Rahaii """"         122  asfoUows: 

g     UN 2  Alaska  Federation  op  Natives:   Statement 

OF  Position  on  D2  Issues 

2,697                 ^°**^    ^'  ^^  This  statement  on  D2  Issues  is  the  general 

WISCONSIN  Alaska  Federal  of  Natives  position  at  this 

1.  Aspln    2,455  time.  Specific  recommendations  and  positions 

96       2.  Kastenmeler  5,390  are  subject  to  change  as  member  organlza- 

65       3.  Baldus ^,  543  tlons  of  AFN  review  D2  issues.  AFN  has  pre- 

4.  Zablscki . 329  pared  D2  legislation  which  is  presently  in 

161        5.  Reuss    991  draft  from  with  member  organizations  re- 

6.  Steiger   1,547  viewing  general  provisions  and  proposed  clas- 

2.T3        7.  Obey   12,710  siflcatlons. 

452       S.Cornell  1,836  Subsistence  needs  of  Alaskan  Natives  must 

_._       9.  Kasten   1,793  be  protected  by: 

_  ^*Q     UN   642  1-  Clearly  establishing  subsisteoce  as  the 

gg^P                                                                       priority  vse  of  flsh  and  wildlife. 

7^9                 Total   34,136  2.   Protection  and  sound  management  of 

'^                                     WYOMING  subsistence  resources  and  habitat. 

„     At  Large— Roncalio          _                            200  °2  legislation  must  be  consistent  with  the 

®°     Nationwide   total     „                             451,652  Senate  House  Conference  Committee  report 

on  ANSCA,  December  14,  1971    (No.  92-581) 

127                             — — ^— ^^-^—  Section   C(2).   which   states   in   part:    "The 

^°'  ®^*           CLASSIFICATION  OP  CERTAIN  conference    committee,    after    careful    con- 

AT  ac;k-am  t  AMn<3  slderation,  believes  that  all  Native  Interest 

48                           Aixaofi^AiN  LASSUta  in  subsistence  re.sources  lands  can  and  wUl  be 

138          Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recently  protected  by  the  Secretary  through  the  ex- 

449     I  attended  a  series  of  meetings  uith  the  l'"'^*^®,  °^  ^^  existing  withdrawal  authority. 

101     Governor    of    Alaska,     Senator     Mike  ??,!,^,?/^T  '=°"^'^'  'P'"  f^^mple,  withdraw 

338    G»«v.i,  and  congressman  Don  Yo,;»o  m  rS'*w?,i'ruC„S'S.irru.'sU 

171      Anchorage  on  the  congressional  COnsid-  ence  needs  and  requirements  by  closing  ap- 

461      erations    of   Federal   lands    which   have  proprlate   lands    to    entry    by    nonresidents 

99     been  withdrawn  under  section  17(d)(2)  when  the  subsistence  resources  of  these  lands 

157     of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  ^^e  in  short  supply  or  otherwise  threatened. 

6,  554     Act  for  study  as  potential  additions  to  "^^^  Conference  Committee  expects  both  the 

?if     the  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  for-  Secretary  and  the  state  to  ta!:e  any  action 

ig     ests.  and  wUd  and  scenic  rivers  systems.  thrNaTive?-^'"^"^*  *^^  subsistence  needs  of 

68     ifJ^^^l  "^f  ""f  •  representatives  of  14  d2  legislative  action  necessary  to  protect 

107     different  interest  groups  spoke  to  us  of  the  subsistence  needs  of  Alaskan  Natives  m- 

gQ     their  concerns  regarding  the  eventual  eludes: 

235     congressional  decision  on  the  classifica-  "•   Through   land   classifications   and   by 

215     tion  of  these  d-2  lands.  Since  each  of  you  '"eans  of  appropriate  regulatory  and  man- 

48     will  have  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition  ^gement  policies,  the  Secretary  shall  balance 

1,  654     of  d-2  lands.  I  feel  it  is  my  obligation  to  *^,l,fn^!ff;v,'^.fc^  *'''*  safety  of  the  vistlng 

790     share  with  you  the  statements  prepared  fn  suciT  a  w^  tZt^t'i  i'^^Hifv,^'^^''"'^ 

176     by  the  different  interest  groups  for  these  StiS  nee^'of'^relident  I'SS'nativS; 

666     meetings.  These  statements  were  pre-  shall  not  be  impaired. 

201     pared  at  our  request  so  that  we  would  2.  The  Secretary  may  permit  non-native 

2, 044     have  a  specific  record  of  the  statements  subsistence    activities    and    sports   hunting 

made  at  the  meetings  we  attended  *"''  fishing  but  only  after  a  determination 

18,995          As  you   read  these  statements.  I  ask  *hat  such  activities  win  not  be  detrimental 

that  you  consider  the  impacts  of  d-2  NatlvL^"  ^'^^^"""^  '^^^'^^  °^  resident  Alaskan 

o??     Ih^f  °^^,f ''^  °^  *^^  ^*^'"^!*  f°^  ^^^  3-  There  will  be  established  local  reguU- 

^     l^^e  spokesmen  represented.  The  d-2  tory  subsistence  boards,  composed  of  local 

1  AQR     ^^'^"^  Question  is  one  of  great  importance  subsistence  users,  which   (with  the  review 

i,4»o      Iq  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  it  is  impor-  and  final  authority  of  the  secretary  or  his 

tant  for  all  of  us  to  fully  understand  the  designee)  win  develop  such  regulations  and 

6,  781     views  and  concerns  held  by  local  Alaskans  "management  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to 

who  will  be  most  greatly  affected  by  the  P7°*^<=*   subsistence   resources,   habitat  and 

Sf     Slds  '"'°""°"    ''    "^"^    """^^^^  *•  ^^^^^^i  oridrbL^  lands  must 

272        Mr.-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  B^r*"*'"  "'  establishing  the  Alaska  I^nd 
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AlASKA   LAm>   BA^  K 

We  propose  creation  of  th  s  Alaska  Land 
Bank,  governed  Jointly  by  Pe<  eral  and  State 
Commissioners,  for  the  purpoi  es  of  fostering 
long  term  management  of  p  Ivately  owned 
subsistence  resource  lands,  'v  lllage  and  re- 
gional land  planning  and  sta  >lllzed  growtb. 
Tbe  Land  Bank  would  functi  on  as  follows : 

1.  Any  owner  of  fee  title  land  In  Alaska 
can  bank  up  to  80%  of  his  land  holdings. 

2.  Land  banked  may  be  i  tlllzed  by  its 
owner  for  all  traditional  and  ordinary  uses 
of  ownership  except  commercK  1  and  develop- 
mental use. 


3.  Banked  land  may  be 
the  Land  Bank  at  the  rate 
years. 

4.  Land  banked  with  the  Lalkd 
mission  shall  not  be  subject  tc 
real  property  taxes  and  shall 
to  adverse  possession. 

The  Lank  Bank   would 
certain  portion  of  regional 
available  on  a  ta;c  base.  The 
benefit    all   Alaskan   citizens 
more  stable  land  situation,  a 
process   of   land   transfer   fron  i 
owner  to  another  and  protec 
source  exploitation. 

WILOERNESS   REVIE^ 


w^hdrawn  from 
26%  every  5 

Bank  Com- 
State  or  local 
lot  be  subject 


gua  rantee 
li  nd 


>y 

nore 


certs  In 


Seen  taries 


Within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  this  Act  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  should  designate 
studied  for  wilderness  classification 
the  following  3  years  the 
submit  these  recommendation! 
We  are  opposed  to  the  "instaqt 
concept. 

Wilderness  designation  shoifd 
subsistence  uses  of  the  land 
land  uses  should  not  impair  ar 
bility  for  wilderness  designatloi 
uses  permissible  in  a  wlldernesi 
Include     such     mechanized 
hunting  tools  and  methods 
are  customarily  used  at  the 
ment  of  this  Act. 


of  enactment 

Agriculture  and 

land  to  be 

Within 

-should 

to  Congress. 

wilderness" 


and 


COOPERATIVE   MANAGEMENT 

D2  legislation  should  authohze 
courage  cooperative  managemei  t 
between    Federal,  State    and 
owners.  There  should  be  established 
Ity  to  offer  tax  relief  to  private 
and  to  lease  land  from  private 
(at  the  owner's  option)  for 
management    consistent    with 
of  public  interest  lands. 

ACCESS   AND   TRANSPORT/lnON 


Access  and  transportation  sbbuld 
vlded  by  existing  law  and  thro  iigh 
ment   of   a   statewide   transpor 
In   cooperation  with   a  Joint 
Native  planning  institution, 
objective  should  be : 

1.  Necessary  transportation  ( 
natural    resources    which    will 
through  the  prudent  use  of  sijch 
pipelines,    roads    and    other 
modes  as  are  necessary. 

2.  Any    transportation    plan 
minimize  environmental,  social 
Impact  and  be  particularly  senfcltlve 
needs  and  desires  of  those  villa]  ;es 
not    wish    surface    transportatlpn 
metropolitan  areas. 

AORICtTLTDRE 

Agrtcult\ire  may  be 
it  does  not  interfere  with 
sistence  land  use  patterns  or 
subsistence  resourcejnanagemer  t 

FORESTRY 

Forestry  may  be  permitted 
terest   lands   provided   that  su4h 
do  not  interfere  virlth  subslstent:e 
and  that  only  forest  with  s 
mercial  value  are  utilized. 
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AGREEMENTS 

and   en- 
agreements 
private    land 
author- 
land  owners 
land  owners 
of  land 
management 


pur  308es 


be  pro- 

develop- 

atlon   policy 

Aderal -State - 

T^nsportatlon 

'  people  and 

be    provided 

railroads, 

tiansportatlon 
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encourag^  so  long  as 

id  sub- 
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riFTH    MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

No  comment  at  this  time. 

FEDERAL-STATE    CLASSIFICATION    ENTITY 

At  this  time.  Congressional  land  classifica- 
tion is  recommended.  Continuation  of  the 
Federal  State  Land  Use  Planning  Commission 
in  its  advisory  capacity. 

MINERAL   DEVELOPMENT 

Exploration  and  development  of  significant 
mineral  deposits  should  be  permitted  under 
existing  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
specific  Federal  land  classifications  when  such 
activities  will  not  result  in  significant  en- 
vironmental, cultural  or  social  Impact.  Par- 
ticular attention  must  be  given  to  the  Impact 
of  access  and  Increased  population  on  sub- 
sistence resources  and  village    life  styles. 

PUBLIC   INTEREST   LAND   CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  classification  of  public  interest  lands 
should  be  consistent  with  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

1.  Native  village  and  regional  land  selec- 
tions shall  take  precedence  over  D2  classifi- 
cations. 

2.  Multiple  use  classifications  may  be  des- 
ignated in  situations  where  significant  bene- 
ficial development  prospects  exist  and  only  in 
a  way  which  will  not  result  in  significant 
Impact  on  subsistence  resources. 

3.  Habitat  and  ecological  systems  should  be 
protected. 

4.  Restrictive  use  classifications  of  public 
Interest  lands  should  not  place  undue  re- 
strictions on  the  develc^ment  of  adjacent 
private  lands.  In  some  instances  restrictive 
public  interest  land  classification  should  be 
buffered  with  less  restrictive  classification; 
for  example,  a  National  preserve  might  pro- 
vide a  buffer  between  private  lands  and  a 
National  Park. 

5.  Owners  of  private  land  adjacent  to  pub- 
lic Interest  lands  should  have  the  right  of 
first  refusal  to  provide  concessions  and  serv- 
ices to  forest,  park,  and  refuge  areas.  This 
would  promote  private  land  management 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  lands. 


Ign  flcant 


public  in- 
activities 
resources 
com- 


State  Sponsored  17(d)  (2)    Lands  Issue 
(Remarks  by  Thomas  E.  Kelly,  Consultant, 

Earth  Sciences,  Representing  Alaska  State 

Chamber  of  Commerce) 

Governor  Hammond,  Senator  Stevens,  Sen- 
ator Oravel  and  Congressman  Young.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  us — the  resolution  of  the  so-called  d(2) 
lands  In  Alaska.  This  presentation  is  on  be- 
half of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
which  I  am  a  member  of  the  Chamber's  land 
use  task  force. 

Over  the  past  year  1  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  dlsciissing  with  most  of  you  on  an  In- 
formal basis  certain  specific  areas  of  concern 
that  are  embodied  in  many  of  the  previously 
Introduced  d(2)  bills.  Toda;^!  do  not  wish 
to  narrowly  confine  my  remarks  to  specific 
geographical  areas  of  the  state  that  are  or 
have  been  Included  in  one  of  the  proposed 
four-systems  withdrawals.  I  think  It  Is  more 
important  at  this  point  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop together  a  meanlngfvU,  objective  and, 
hopefully,  a  successful  approach  that  every- 
one can  accept  regardless  of  their  particular 
self-interest  or  philosophy  of  how  the  public 
lands  should  be  classified  and  managed. 

First  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  ad- 
vocate multiple  use  management  and  wise 
development  with  reasonable  environmental 
safeguards  are  not  opposed  unilaterally  to 
every  proposal  to  expand  a  park  or  refuge 
boundary  or  to  create  new  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks,  Wildlife  Refuges,  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  or  National  Forests.  Since  those 
I  am  representing 


and  emphasis  Is  given  to  National  Forest 
proposals  as  is  given  to  park  or  refuge  pro- 
posals. This  has  not  been  the  case  In  the 
past. 

Passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  provided  for  many  things.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  for  the  long  range 
is  how  land  in  Alaska  would  be  owned  and 
managed.  It  gave  priority  to  Native  rights  to 
lands  but  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  repeal 
or  diminish  the  obligation  to  provide  for 
fulfillment  of  state  entitlement  as  set  forth 
in  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

The  withdrawal  of  up  to  80  million  acres 
of  lands  for  study  and  possible  inclusion  in 
one  of  four  systems,  if  deemed  advisable  by 
Congress,  was  not  a  mandate  that  there  must 
be  80  million  acres  set  aside  specifically  in 
one  of  the  four  systems.  The  80  million  acre 
ceiling  as  Interpreted  under  17(d)  (2)  has 
largely  been  Ignored  by  sponsors  of  legis- 
lation during  the  current  and  past  session  of 
Congress. 

The  provision,  as  I  imderstand  it,  was  to 
make  sufficient  land  of  suitable  character 
avaUable  for  possible  inclusion  in  one  of  the 
four  systems  so  that  other  uses  avtiilable 
under  the  existing  public  land  laws  and  min- 
eral leasing  acts  would  not  preempt  the  spe- 
cific four  systems  classification.  However,  the 
d(2)  provision  was  not  Intended  to  deny 
settlement  of  native  or  state  land  entitle- 
ment pursuant  to  those  selections  as  de- 
termined by  the  natives  or  the  state. 

In  other  words  to  fairly  and  honestly  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Statehood  Act  and 
ANSCA  with  respect  to  land  selection — these 
two  landowners  should  be  statutorily  allowed 
to  proceed  to  finalize  all  their  selections  be- 
fore the  Congress  decides  on  how  much  and 
where  to  place  up  to  80  million  acres  in  one 
or  more  of  the  four  systems.  To  give  priority 
to  the  four  systems  is  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress  and  is  disruptive  to  accomplish- 
ment of  native  and  state  selections. 

The  areas  delineated  as  d(2)  lands  were 
defined  by  DOI  personnel  without  full  knowl- 
edge or  understanding  of  the  nature  or  po- 
tential value  of  the  lands  for  various 
purposes.  In  effect,  a  few  individuals  set  down 
and  outlined  an  area  on  a  map  that  might 
be  best  suited  for  Inclusion  in  one  of  th» 
four  systems. 

Since  the  passage  of  ANSCA  a  great  amount 
of  technical  and  geologic  data  has  been  ob- 
tained on  the  probable  economic  value  of 
specific  d(2)  lands  and  the  appropriateness 
or  lack  thereof  other  d(2)  land  for  parks, 
refuges,  wild  rivers  or  forests. 

All  of  the  information  (proprietary  or 
public)  needs  to  be  assessed  before  an  arbi- 
trary decision  to  place  x  acres  in  one  category 
or  y  acres  in  another  is  made  final. 

Many  professionals  who  are  well  experi- 
enced and  thoroughly  familiar  with  specific 
areas  of  this  state  are  prepared  to  share  with 
you  geologic  and  biologic  facts  on  specific 
areas.  They  are  also  prepared  to  argue  objec- 
tively why  certain  lands  are  best  suited  for  a 
four  system  category  exclusive  of  all  other 
categories  and  why  certain  lands  presently 
identified  as  d(2)  fit  none  of  the  criteria 
that  should  be  utilized  if  a  d(2)  proposal  Is 
to  have  beneficial  meaning  in  the  long  term. 

Those  of  us  who  are  labeled  multiple  use 
proponents  or  more  commonly  developers  or 
exploiters  are  far  more  like  the  environmen- 
talists than  vice-versa.  We  regard  parks  as 
inevitable  and  believe  it  is  a  necessary  incre- 
ment in  a  total  land  use  program.  But  where 
and  how  much  should  be  determined  in  light 
of  the  country's  long  range  need  for  natural 
resources. 

In  summary  we  believe  that  the  native  se- 
lections should  proceed  to  final  conveyance 
without  Impediment  of  conflicting  d  (2 )  pro- 
posals on  the  same  lands.  We  believe  the 
state  should  follow  and  obtain  all  the  lands 
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to  which  it  is  entitled.  Then,  with  the  re- 
maining public  domain,  a  careful  weighing 
of  all  information  and  comparislon  of  eco- 
nomic with  non-economic  values  should  al- 
low reasonable  men  to  determine  which 
lands  are  best  suited  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Esthetic  and  non-economic  values  should  be 
carefully  compared  to  known  or  potential 
economic  values  and  to  the  lullest  extent 
possible  each  should  be  accommodated. 

It  can  be  done.  Opposing  viewpoints  that 
are  emotionally  stirred  without  knowledge  or 
facts  can  only  lead  to  a  solution  that  nobody 
really  wants. 

It  is  Important  that  you,  as  our  elected 
representatives,  give  us  the  best  clue  of  how 
to  get  the  fvill  information — without  undue 
bias — before  Congress. 

If  some  uncoinpromi.slng,  starry-eyed  ad- 
vocate of  single  use  lands  (e.g.  parks  or  wild 
river  proponents)  urges  that  a  high  alpine 
meadow  with  abundant  wildlife  be  preserved 
for  all  mankind  and  someone  can  show  that 
the  high  alpine  meadow  is  neither  that  nor  a 
good  habitat  but  rather  a  potential  large 
mineralized  area  or  a  future  oil  and  gas 
field — do  you  think  someone  with  the  final 
decision  making  authority  will  listen? 

All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  prove  what  we  are 
saying  and  not  have  a  preconceived  and  illog- 
ical land  use  category  thrust  upon  us  because 
of  a  few  who  would  make  Utopia  where  none 
can  exist. 

Statement  of  Clarence  Kramer,  for  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Februart  14, 
1977 

Gentlemen.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
be  here  today  to  take  advantage  of  your 
gracious  offer  to  confer  on  the  D-2  lands 
Issue.  We  are  certainly  concerned  in  South- 
eastern Alaska  that  the  XJdall  Bill,  which 
provides  for  creation  of  five  Instant  Wilder- 
ness Areas  and  two  Instant  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  areas  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  vsrithout 
any  study  whatsoever  could  be  most  harmful 
to  not  only  the  timber  Industry,  but  also 
mining,  the  other  multiple  uses,  and  Native 
selection  rights.  We  are  of  the  view  that  a 
careful  and  thorough  inventory  and  review 
of  the  lands  should  precede  their  classifica- 
tion. Each  of  you  gentlemen,  I  realize,  has 
taken  a  position  against  the  Udall  Bill  for 
precisely  this  reason. 

We  are  concerned  that,  as  with  the  Udall 
Bill,  many  of  the  proposals  for  the  disposition 
of  the  (d)  (2)  lands  have  not  paid  enough 
attention  to  inventorying  and  studsring  the 
lands  involved.  It  seems  Incongruous  that 
those  who  consistently  call  upon  industry 
for  more  planning  would,  to  meet  their  own 
land  use  desires,  seek  wholesale  land  classi- 
fication without  planning.  It  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  there  are  areas  vsrlthln  the  Interior 
of  Alaska  which  should  be  placed  within  the 
four  Federal  management  systems.  By  §  17 
(d)  (2)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (ANCSA)  Congress  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  review  of  those  lands  which  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  believed  included  can- 
didates for  four  system  classification.  Con- 
gress placed  an  80  million  acre  celling  on 
this,  not  for  the  piu^ose  of  requiring  that 
80  million  acres  be  classified,  but  to  cause 
selectivity  in  classification  recommendations. 
Most  of  the  proposals  which  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  (d)  (2)  lands  seem  to  be 
based  on  premise  that  at  least  80  million 
acres  should  be  classified  within  the  four 
systems  within  the  shortest  possible  time. 
This  is  a  significant  shift  in  what  was  in- 
tended by  Congress  and  what  was  expected 
by  the  people  of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act.  (Statehood  Act).  It  creates  a 
"land  grab"  opportunity  which  If  allowed 
to  occur  could  greatly  Interfere  with  the 
State's  ability  to  make  its  own  selections 
from  a  land  pool  of  high  quality  lands  or 
even  to  obtain  the  103  million  acres  promised 
it  under  the  Statehood  Act.  The  "Immediate 
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four  systems  classification"  approach  could 
also  significantly  interfere  with  the  intent 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
Interference  with  the  Statehood  Act  and 
ANCSA  occurs  in  several  ways.  First,  there 
has  simply  not  been  sufficient  tilme  for  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  to  inventory, 
rev^pw,  and  study  80  mlUlon  acres  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  classification  at  the 
present  time  or  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  believe  it  to  be  bad  land  use  management 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  any  land  where 
that  action  has  not  been  preceded  by  suf- 
ficient planning.  To  allow  this  to  happen 
virlth  respect  to  f  17(d)  (2)  lands  would  re- 
create the  "Instant  wilderness"  approach  of 
the  Udall  Bill.  Incidentally,  we  recommend 
against  such  an  approach  in  full  realization 
that  under  Interior's  Bill  most  of  the  com- 
mercially forested  land  in  the  Interior  would 
go  In  to  National  Forests. 

Second,  since  Congress  contemplated  that 
only  the  highest  value  lands  among  those 
withdrawn  would  be  Intensively  reviewed 
for  four  system  classification,  it  provided  a 
procedure  for  disposition  of  those  lands 
withdrawn,  but  not  selected  for  four  system 
classification  as  follows: 

"Any  lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  Para- 
graph (A)  not  recommended  for  addition  to 
or  creation  as  units  of  the  National  Park, 
Forest  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  system  at  the  end  of  two  years  shall 
be  available  for  selection  by  the  State  and 
the  Regional  Corporations,  and  for  appropri- 
ation under  the  public  land  laws."  (§  17(d) 
(2)(C)). 

Thus,  forced  immediate  classification  of 
insufficiently  studied  land  will  result  In  the 
loss  of  potentially  valuable  lands  to  both 
State  and  Regional  Corporations  selections. 
Even  if  there  are  103  mUllon  acres  available 
for  State  selection  as  contemplated  by  the 
Statehood  Act,  the  right  is  meaningless  un- 
less high  value  land  is  Included.  The  key 
here  Is  to  maximize  the  pool  of  land  from 
which  the  State  can  select  as  Congress  ob- 
viously intended  in  the  above  subsection  of 
S  17(d)  (2).  The  same  opportunity  for  select- 
ing from  a  pool  of  high  value  lands  holds 
true  with  respect  to  Regional  Corporation 
selections.  Thus,  forced  Immediate  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  (d)  (2)  lands  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  quality  and  quantity  ol 
the  lands  available  for  State  and  Native  se- 
lection. 

Third,  forced  Immediate  classification  of 
at  least  80  million  acres  could  interfere  with 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Act — the  transfer 
of  lands  to  Alaska  Natives.  After  the  convey- 
ances contemplated  by  ANCSA  the  Native 
Corporations  should  be  in  a  position  to  be- 
come economically  self-sufficient  through 
use  of  their  lands.  However,  It  is  possible 
that  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972  in  combina- 
tion with  single  use  classification  of  (d)  (2) 
lands  could  deprive  Native  lands  of  their  eco- 
nomic potential.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  pro- 
mulgated regulations  designed  to  prevent 
"significant  deterioration"  of  air  quality  in 
those  areas  which  have  air  that  Is  already 
cleaner  than  the  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards.  (See  40  CFR,  part  51.)  The  reg- 
ulations employ  a  classification  scheme  un- 
der which  these  "Clean  Air"  regions  may  be 
designated  Class  I,  II  or  III.  All  such  areas 
Initially  are  designated  Class  II  under  which 
specified  Increments  In  sulfur  dioxide  and 
particulate  matter  pollution  are  considered 
"Insignificant".  The  State,  Indian  Territory, 
or  Federal  Land  may  be  redesignated  uni- 
laterally by  the  Federal  land  manager  after 
hearing  and  by  application  to  EPA.  Designa- 
tion as  Class  I  implies  a  region  of  very  clean 
air  in  which  relatively  small  Increments  in 
air  pollution  would  be  considered  significant 
deterioration.  Accordingly,  if  at  least  eighty 


million  acres  are  immediately  classified  into 
the  four  systems  then  the  next  step  by  en- 
vironmental groups  could  be  to  petition  the 
New  Secretary  of  Interior  to  have  some  of 
these  lands  reclassified  from  Class  II  Air  Re- 
gions to  Class  I  Air  Regions.  Activities  on 
adjacent  lands  which  interfere  with  the 
Class  I  status  of  D-2  lands  would  be  subject 
to  prohibition.  Therefore,  timber  processing 
plants  of  either  the  pulp  mill  or  saw  mill 
variety  and  concentration  plants  for  mining 
which  Native  groups  may  want  to  use  in 
connection  with  their  newly  acquired  lands 
are  in  jeopardy  from  the  outset. 

There  is  a  similar  classification  scheme 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972  with  respect  to  water.  40  CFR 
130.17  prohibits  "significant  deterioration  of 
water  uses".  Accordingly,  Native  harvesting 
of  timber  along  streams  which  pass  through 
their  lands  could  be  prohibited  If  a  particular 
stream  fiows  into  a  single  use  (d)  (2)  area 
The  Impact  of  the  Air  Act  and  Water  Act  as 
they  presently  exist  and  under  proposed 
amendments  obvioxisly  need  to  be  carefully 
analyzed  for  off  land  Impacts  before  any  four 
systems  classification  is  done. 

Fourth,  forced  immediate  classification  of 
at  least  80  million  acres  without  creating 
easements  across  the  lands  could  rob  many 
adjacent  State  and  Native  lands  of  any  eco- 
nomic significance  whatsoever.  Without 
easements  the  (d)  (2)  lands  could  serve  as 
barriers  to  economic  use  of  the  land  by  the 
State  and  Natives  alike.  The  location  of  such 
easements  will  require  carefvU  study  and  re- 
view. 

These  factors  suggest  development  of  a 
common  sense  approach  to  the  17(d)  (2) 
land  classification  problem.  As  we  view  it,  the 
first  step  should  be  the  separation  of  the'un- 
arguably  high  value  ecological  lands  which 
should  be  put  into  the  four  systems  now  from 
those  lands  which  have  demonstrated  high 
natural  resource  potential  or  need  further 
review  and  study.  We  believe  this  separation 
should  be  accomplished  bv  requiring  a  near 
consensus  of  Alaskans  for  immediate  land 
classification  within  the  four  systems.  All 
other  (d)(2)  lands  should  be  held  in  some 
type  of  inventory  status  pending  full  classi- 
fication and  review.  As  we  understand  it 
this  approach  accords  with  the  general  thrust 
of  the  Governor's  preliminary  proposal  re- 
garding (d)(2)  lands.  We  agree  with  the 
Governor  that  there  shotild  be  some  type  of 
system  wherein  lands  are  held  in  a  category 
other  than  the  four  systems  until  such  time 
as  all  their  values  have  been  determined 
transportation  corridors  have  been  selected' 
and  we  have  a  better  view  of  how  these 
lands  might  most  efficiently  be  incorporated 
into  Alaskan  social  and  economic  needs 
Transfer  of  lands  from  unclassified  inventory 
to  classified  status  should  be  made  in  small 
parcels  over  a  long  period  of  time.  As  part  of 
the  review  of  thfe  lands  it  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  to  open  the  unclassified  inven- 
tory lands  to  mining  so  that  their  mineral 
potential  can  be  known  before  classification. 

I  would  like  to  digress  for  Just  a  moment 
and  state  several  concerns  that  we  have  with 
the  Governor's  preliminary  proposal  which 
we  hope  might  be  considered  as  the  idea  Is 
furtl^er  developed.  As  staged,  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  Governor's  proposal  as  we  understand 
it,  is  very  much  In  keeping  with  our  own 
thinking  on  this  matter.  However,  at  page  15 
of  the  Staff  Briefing  Paper  on  the  subjct 
there  is  the  following  remark  regarding  the 
inventory  status  of  the  unclassified  (d)(2) 
lands: 

"There  regulations  would  establish  land 
Classifications,  setting  forth  permitted  and 
prohibited  uses.  The  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission would,  of  course,  be  limited  with 
respect  to  Alaska  Resource  Lands  by  the 
prime  value  designation  for  each  area." 
(emphasis  added) . 
We  are  of  the  persuasion  that  the  un- 
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classified  (d)  (2)    lands  should 
for  viltlmate  multiple  \ise 
lowing  appropriate  Inventory  an( 
foregoing  quote  from  the  Staff 
seems  to  preclude  this.  While  wi  i 
this  result  was  Intended  we 
point  will  be  clarified.  Second!^ 
nected  with  first  Is  a  question 
by  the  Oovernor's  proposal: 
the  land  manager?  It  Is  our  belief 
Forest  Service  has  proven  Itsel  t 
and  away  the  best  multiple  us< 
ager  In  Alaska.  Of  the  four 
terns,  only  the  Forest  Service 
mining  as  a  legitimate  land 
the  Forest  Service  has  a  policy 
aging  lands  for  dominant  use  o 
Thus,  the  Idea  of  classifying  lai  d 
use  precludes  the  Forest  Service 
a  candidate  for  land  manager. 
Since  we  see  the  Governor's 
(d)(2)    Proposal   as   one   deslgrled 
open  the  options  for  classlflcatl  sn 
lands,  we  believe  It  Inconslstei  t 
preclude  Alaska  Resource  lands 
mately   being   managed   In    a 
classification  or  preclude  the 
from  being  the  land  manager  of 
We  respectfully  request  that  th^re 
view  of  this  matter  with  an 
Ing  the  problem  In  favor  of  the 
Ice. 

This,   Incldently  is  what   we 
like  about  the  BUI  proposed  by 
Don  Young.  Implicit  In  his  BUI 
nltlon  of  the  fact  that  the  Fore^ 
the  best  multiple  use  land 
Congressman  Young's  BUI,  like 
nor's,  tends  to  maximize  the 
State  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
would  go  Into  forced  Immediate 
classification   within  the  four 
cordlngly  even  though  a  different 
has  been  taken  by  each  of  you 
common  thread  between   your 

In  presenting  the  Alaska  postilon 
(d)(2)    Issue  we  have  to  Impress 
people  of  the  lower  forty-eight 
of  Alaska.  The  eighty  mUUon 
here   Is   two-thirds   the   size   of 
That  an  area  may  be  open  to 
does  not   necessarily   mean  that 
developed.  In  fact,  we  can  expect 
portion  of  Alaskan  lands  will  remiln 
wUderness,  whether  or  not  they  a 
for  development.   Mining 
take   place   only   on   those   areas 
economically  viable  operation 
ducted.  There  will  of  course  be 
pacts  upon  the  land  than  the 
But,   for  the  most  part  mining, 
localized,  relatively  short-term 
tlvlty  which  wUl  greatly  benefit! 
and  National  economies,  and  wh  ch 
returned  to  de  facto  wilderness  st4tus 
a  short  period  of  time  after 
plete.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of 
timber  resource.  It,  too.  Is  avaUafle 
port  State  and  local  economies, 
Native  economic  expectations 
management  under  existing 
safeguards  harvested  timber  lanis 
turn  to  the  de  facto  wUdemess 
after  use.  The  point  Is  that  use  o 
cally  recoverable  resources  wUl  to 
smaU  portion  of  the  Interior  of 
even,  then,  the  Impact  wUl  be 
of  short  term  duration  as  regards 
ecological  unit. 

Most  of  the  (d)  (2)  proposals 
viewed  do  not  appear  to  have 
establishment  of  a  timber  Industry 
the  context  of  the  (d)  (2)  Issue.  Slpce 
our  opportunity  let  me  give  you  a 
view.  In  December  1975,  the 
for  the  District  of  Alaska  decided 
Butz.  It  could  weU  have  been  th4t 
pact  of  that  lawsuit  would  have 
the  entire  Indiiatry  on  the  Tongas  i 
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Forest.  Since  Federal  timber  Is  the  only 
source  of  supply  In  Southeastern  Alaska, 
such  a  lawsuit  would  have  put  3,500  people 
out  of  work  in  our  Region.  We  are  currently 
engaged  In  a  struggle  with  the  Forest  Service 
regarding  timber  appraisal.  Since  we  have  a 
single  timber  supplier  on  the  Tongass  it  Is 
difficult  to  determine  what  the  fair  market 
value  of  timber  Is  and  consequently  we  are 
•  each  groping  In  the  dark,  seeking  a  good 
faith  solution  to  the  problem.  The  problem 
Is  that  we  cannot  turn  to  another  suppUer. 

My  point  is  that  the  timber  Industry  is 
best  off  in  a  situation  where  there  is  a  mix 
of  Federal,  State  and  private  lands.  This 
gives  the  operator  three  sources  of  supply.  A 
wise  timber  purchaser  will  purchase  from 
all  three  so  that  If  one  source  is  threatened 
he  can  tttrn  to  the  others  to  keep  his  plant 
open,  his  employees  working  and  his  custom- 
ers supplied.  This  spreads  out  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  harvesting  and  allows 
for  an  orderly  fiow  of  materials  to  an  opera- 
tor, consistent  with  the  best  multiple  use 
principles. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Interior's  Bill 
and  the  notable  exception  of  Don  Young's 
BUI  most  of  the(d)  (2)  proposals  do  not  put 
enough  of  the  18-28  million  acres  of  esti- 
mated commercial  forest  land  into  a  status 
which  would  make  It  a  candidate  for  fores- 
try management.  That  these  other  proposals 
would  put  but  a  fraction  of  the  commercially 
forested  (d)(2)  lands  into  National  Forests 
Indicates  to  us  that  they  have  either  failed 
to  address  the  questions  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  forest  Industry  in  the  In- 
terior or  have  decided  that  there  should  not 
be  one.  Under  these  proposals  a  forest  indus- 
try in  the  Interior  would  be  forced  to  rely 
on  the  State  and  Native  timber  were  we  to 
operate  In  the  Interior,  with  no  assurance 
that  Native  Timber  would  be  available  as  a 
result  of  the  Clean  Air  and  Water  Act  prob- 
lems we  discussed  before.  This  combination 
of  circumstances  does  not  make  It  attractive 
at  the  present  time  for  investors  to  invest  the 
capital  necessary  to  begin  a  timber  Industry 
in  the  Interior. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  an  Interior  timber 
Industry  we  believe  that  we  still  need  to 
cross  the  conceptlonal  Rubicon:  should 
there  or  should  there  not  be  a  timber  In- 
dustry m  the  Interior?  Right  now  the  wood 
Industry  supports  3,500  Jobs  In  Southeastern 
Alaska  and  Is  the  most  important  private 
employer  in  the  Region.  We  are  doing  this 
with  commercial  forest  lands  base  of  4.5 
million  acres,  only  a  fraction  of  which  is 
harvested  at  any  one  time.  The  Interior  for- 
ests have  a  land  base  of  approximately  22.5 
mUlion  acres  of  commercial  and  productive 
forest  land  and  more  than  31  billion  board 
feet  of  commercial  timber.  Accordingly,  the 
area  could  provide  up  to  36,000  jobs  depend- 
ing of  course,  on  market  conditions  and  how 
Intensively  we  want  to  manage  the  lands.  Re- 
member that  what  we  are  talking  about  Is 
the  total  commerclaUy  forested  land  base  In 
the  Interior — Federal,  State  and  Native.  The 
36,000  Jobs  (which  would  be  there  yfear  after 
year  because  the  resource  Is  renewable)  are 
based  on  the  economics  of  scale  which  could 
be  effected  by  good  utilization  of  the  forested 
lands  of  all  three  owners.  Naturally,  if  an 
important  segment  of  these  forested  lands 
are  withdrawn,  as  Is  the  case  with  most  of 
the  (d)  (2)  proposals,  the  economies  of  scale 
evaporate,  same  State  and  Native  forested 
areas  become  uneconomic  to  operate  or  are 
rendered  inaccessible,  and  the  Jobs  oppor- 
tunities tails  off. 

Do  not  take  o\ir  word  for  this.  Before 
reaching  classification  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  (d)  (2)  lands,  review  the  poten- 
tial for  a  viable  timber  Industry  In  the  In- 
terior with  and  without  the  commercially 
forested  Federal  lands  Included  In  the  oper- 


ating land  base.  We  believe  you  will  then 
agree  with  us  that  Federal  lands  must  be 
included  to  go  forward  with  a  viable  timber 
Industry  in  the  Interior.  There  Is  sufflcent 
time  for  such  a  study,  particularly  If  you 
agree  to  maintain  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  (d)  (2)  lands  in  unclassified  status 
pending  Inventory  and  review. 

OuTLiNi  OF  PosrrioN,  Alaska  Mikers  Asso- 
ciation, (d)  (2)  Meeting,  FEBRtrAsy  14-15, 
1977,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

i.  general  basis  of  position 
The  best  possible  solution  to  the  (d)  (2) 
Issue  which  can  be  made  before  Decem- 
ber 18,  1978,  Is  to  foUow  the  guidelines  put 
down,  first,  in  Sec.  17(d)  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  and,  second,  In 
other  federal  acts,  including  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970, 
and  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
of  1976.  The  solution  also  must  consider 
national  security  and  must  be  consistent 
with  the  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  and  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act. 

The  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  with  Its  ejcten- 
sive  grants  of  land  to  the  people  of  this 
state,  makes  it  clear  that  Congress  Intended 
to  give  Alaskans  the  resources  to  be  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient.  Resolution  of  the 
(d)  (2)  issue  must  be  consistent  with  this 
objective. 

There  also  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  over- 
riding purpose  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  was  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  Native  Alaskans.  Crea- 
tion of  Native  corporations  could  have  no 
other  purpose. 

Sec.  17(d)  of  ANCSA  in  most  general 
terms  mandates  v^lthdrawal,  study,  and 
classification  of  federal  lands,  and  sets  up 
a  process  of  land-use  planning.  In  stating — 
In  (d)(2) — four  systems  of  diverse  purpose 
and  type  of  management,  we  believe  that 
Congress  Intended  that  lands  with  a  di- 
versity of  values  and  resources  could  be 
designated  for  the  type  of  management  pro- 
vided for  by  the  US  Forest  Service,  Just  as 
much  as  lands  of  some  prime  scenic  value, 
or  habitat  would  be  recommended,  respec- 
tively, as  National  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Refuges.  Further,  In  Its  establishment  of  a 
land-use  planning  commission.  Congress  In- 
tended that  the  recommendations  would  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  best  possible  In- 
formation. 

The  "BLM  Organic  Act"  has  now  estab- 
lished that  most  of  the  public  domain  lands 
will  be  retained  by  the  United  States  and 
managed  under  multiple  use  philosophy.  The 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
further  refines  the  management  role  and 
public  responsiveness  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

Seven  years  ago  Congress  set  forth  our 
nation's  mineral  policy  objectives.  In  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970, 
Congress  declared  that  it  is  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  federal  government  to  encour- 
age private  enterprise  in  the  development  of 
an  economically  sound  domestic  mining  in- 
dustry and  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
orderly  development  of  domestic  mineral  re- 
sources. 

In  short.  Congress,  on  all  of  the  foregoing 
occasions,  has  spoken  directly  on  issues 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  (d)  (2)  matter. 
We  believe  It  Is  Important  that  those  pro- 
nouncements be  kept  in  mind  as  debate  on 
(d)  (2)  continues. 

II.  SPECinC  CONCERNS  OF  THE  ALASKA   MINXRS 
ASSOCIATION 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  expressed  In  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  the  mining 
Industry  needs  to  have  access  to  the  public 
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domain  to  find  and  develop  deposits,  and  It 
needs  to  have  the  right  to  transport  mineral 
products  to  market  If  this  Is  warranted  by 
economic  conditions. 

In  turn  this  implies  that  most  of  the 
federal  public  domain,  and  especially  that 
of  recognized  or  suspected  mineral  potential, 
be  in  management  systems  which  allow  dis- 
covery and  transport  of  minerals — essential- 
ly that  most  public  lands  be  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and/or  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  It  also  means 
that  there  shoiUd  be  an  attempt  to  exclude 
mineral  terrains  from  preservation  systems. 

Another  factor  which  mandates  multiple 
use  of  most  Alaska  land  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  extensive  Alaska's  minerals  are. 
and  we  do  not  know  where  they  are.  Our 
fear  Is  that  to  the  extent  Congress  closes 
the  door  to  mineral  activity  in  Alaska,  Con- 
gress Is  locking  up  unlnventorled  resovirces. 
We  believe  thl^  action  to  be  unsound  and 
contrary  both  to  good  land-use  planning  and 
to  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act. 

Inasmuch  as  (d)  (2)  boundaries  and  man- 
agement systems  affect  the  opportunities 
available  In  adjacent  State  and  Native  lands, 
the  (d)  (2)  settlement  must  recognize  the 
rights  of  access  of  the  State  and  the  Native 
peoples,  and  because  resources  do  not  recog- 
nize these  man-made  boundaries,  provision 
must  be  made  for  development  of  Jointly 
owned  resources. 

in.  POSITION  ON  OTHER  ASSETS  OF    (d)  (2) 

The  Association  recognizes  that  many 
problems  must  be  addressed  in  the  (d)  (2) 
legislation.  These  problems  Include  subsist- 
ence, management  of  critical  habitat,  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Just  as 
In  mineral  development,  the  Association  pro- 
poses that  these  Issues  be  addressed  through 
careful  study  of  the  availability  and  distri- 
bution of  resources  and  needs  of  the  people. 

IV.  OTHER  AREAS  OF  DISCUSSION 

For  the  record,  the  Association  wants  to 
establish  that  mining  wUl  not,  over  time, 
cause  loss  of  other  opportunities  In  land 
management.  Various  statistics  are  available 
to  support  this  contention.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  found  that 
less  than  O.i  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  has  been  disturbed  by  nilning 
to  produce  all  the  mineral  materials  needed 
since  1776.  Much  of  this  disturbance  is  that 
of  "urban  or  transportation  system  mining," 
such  as  rock  and  gravel  pits.  Since  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  Alaska  will  ever  be  generally 
urbanized,  or  laced  by  a  highly  developed 
road  system,  a  better  figure  to  use  is  the  0.01 
to  0.02  percent  that  would  be  distributed  by 
mining  of  the  locatable  minerals.  Most  of 
this  land  can  be  reclaimed  and — with  the 
healing  of  time — is  available  even  for  wilder- 
ness, as  Is  recognized  In  the  "Eastern  Wilder- 
ness Act."  Mining  must  be  considered  an 
interim  use  In  any  land-use  management 
program. 

'  In  summary,  the  Alaska  Miners  Association 
advocates  accessibility  to  most  of  the  public 
lands  for  mineral  activities  and  multiple-use 
management  of  most  Alaska  land.  We  believe 
that  this  position  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
national  Interest  as  expressed  hy  Congress. 


fProm  the  Izaak  Walton  League  (Anchorage 

Chapter)  ] 
D-2  Lands  Position  Statement  Approved  by 
Board  of  Directors  on  February  8,  1977 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  (Anchorage 
Chapter)  supports  the  establishment  of  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  In  Alaska.  Recognlzmg 
that  large  areas  of  Alaska  should  be  reserved 
and  protected  for  perpetual  Public  use,  we 
believe  that  these  lands  must  be  set  aside 
now. 

We  support  the  multiple  use  concept  of 
these  lands  where  proper  management  allows 
for  the  conservation  of  Its  total  resources. 
We  believe  that  the  nonrenewable  resources 


can,  will,  and  should  be  developed  as  the 
National  need  requires.  Such  development 
shall  be  controUed  for  maximum  protection 
of  an  areas  renewable  resources.  We  support 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  that  are  essential 
to  manage,  develop,  preserve,  and  protect  till 
land  and  resources  under  the  Public  owner- 
ship so  that  their  quality  is  maintained  or 
enhanced  for  future  generations.  We  believe 
that  these  controls  are  necessary  for  both 
commercial  uses,  such  as  grazing,  timber  or 
mining  and  the  noncommercial  uses  such  as 
fishing,  hunting,  camping,  rockhoundlng,  or 
off  highway  vehicle  use. 

We  support  the  continuation  of  hunting  In 
all  areas  where  good  wildlife  management 
allows  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 
Recognizing  both  the  consumptive  and  non- 
consumptive  values  of  wildlife,  we  would  sup- 
port a  management  concept  that  provides  for 
the  optimum  wildlife  population  on  the  land, 
that  an  area's  ecosystem  can  sustain.  This 
would  be  In  contrast  with  the  optlmiun  har- 
vest concept. 

We  oppose  the  designation  of  subsistence 
hunting  areas  for  special  use  by  special 
groups.  Subsistence  hunting  shall  not  be  re- 
served for  any  group  but  wUl  be  restricted 
to  and  justified  by  need  alone. 

Flshmg  wUl  be  allowed  in  all  areas.  The 
natural  perpetuation  of  the  fishery  shall  be 
the  first  goal  of  Its  management.  We  sup- 
port the  use  of  our  fisheries  for  all  of  the 
People,  with  management  for  the  maximum 
sustained  yield  to  benefit  both  sport  and 
commercial  users. 


Alaska  Professional  Hunters  Association, 
Inc.:  Policy  Statement  on  D-2  Lands 
It  Is  of  concern  to  the  Alaska  Professional 
Hunters  Association  that  fish  and  wUdllfe 
habitat  be  protected  from  unwise  degrada- 
tion of  lands  classified  under  section  17  D-2 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
Alaska  Professional  Hunters  Association 
was  the  first  group  to  produce  recommenda- 
tions for  disposition  of  D-2  lands.  At  the 
time,  we  recommended  prlmarUy  adminis- 
tration by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Lands  classified  as  D-2  are  federal  lands  and 
as  such  will  be  managed  by  a  federal  agency. 
Under  that  premise  we  still  feel  that  our 
original  proposal  still  stands,  and  this  pro- 
posal has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Polarization  of  two  factions  representing 
exploitation  and  preservation  have  obscured 
the  Issue  of  wise  utilization  of  both  renew- 
able and  non-renewable  resources.  Americans 
are  adjusted  to  unrestricted  use  of  fossil 
fuels,  minerals,  and  forestry  products.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  extraction  of  these 
resources  will  cease  because  of  preservation- 
ist demands.  We  perceive  the  Issue  as  natural 
resource  extraction  with  the  least  possible 
wildlife  habitat  degradation  as  possible.  The 
Alaska  pipeline  is  a  prime  example  showing 
the  public  that  you  can  extract  a  non- 
renewable resource  from  an  area  with  the 
least  disturbance  to  our  game  habitat. 

With  the  exception  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  critical  Issue  is  not  which  agency 
shall  manage  D-2  lands,  but  that  their  mis- 
sion be  detailed  In  the  enabling  legislation. 
Sport  hunting  Is  not  only  our  livelihood,  but 
the  great  majority  of  Alaska  residents  enjoy 
this  great  outdoor  activity.  We  desire  that 
provisions  to  protect  this  valuable  heritage 
m  perpetuity  be  clearly  spelled  out  In  any 
D-2  legislation  enacted  by  Congress. 

It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  fish  and 
wUdllfe  resource  management  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  be  specified  and  detaUed  In  any 
D-2  legislation.  We  strongly  urge  that  sepa- 
rate legislation  be  considered  for  each  area 
with  specific  wording  allowing  the  harvest 
of  our  renewable  game  resources  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Fish  it  Game. 


The     Alaska     Wildlife     Federation     and 
Sportmen's     Council* — PosmoN     State- 
ment •  •    ON    THE    D-2    Lands    of    ANCSA 
The  Council  has  on  record  commented  on 
the  EIS  prepared  by  the  agencies  proposing 
D-2  withdrawals.  The  following  recommenda- 
tions are  presented  for  consideration  In  D-2 
legislation. 

1.    PUBLIC    INPUT    NECESSARY    ON    SPECIFIC 
ARE.\5 

The  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  D-2 
proposals  precludes  knowledgeable  input  on 
all  areas  from  but  few  citizens.  Accordingly, 
the  CouncU  prefers  separate  legislation  for 
each  proposal  and  thus  Insvire  the  people's 
wish  and  contribution  to  the  separate  entity 
without  confusing  the  whole  of  agency  pro- 
posals. Legislation  should  provide,  for  each 
proposal,  the  objectives  and  multiple  or  sin- 
gular uses  or  combinations  of  uses. 

Legislation  should  avoid  the  deficiencies, 
in  existing  Executive  ordere,  in  providing  ob- 
jective guidelines  for  federal  administrators 
without  the  ultimate  bureaucratic  decision. 
Omnibus  bills  tend  to  be  less  specific  and 
complicate  legislative  processes  for  both  the 
Congress  and  the  people.  All  proposals  should 
be  accompanied  by  cost  estimates  for  ad- 
ministration. 

2.    FISH    AND    GAME    RESPONSIBILlrY 

Legislation  should  recognize  the  State's  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  the  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  on  D-1,  D-2  and  public  domain. 

Recent  federal  statutes  have  continued  to 
erode  the  State's  responsibUlty,  i.e.  Marine 
Manual,  200  MUe  Limit,  Endangered  Species. 

3.     WILDERNESS     CLASSIFICATION 

Legislation  should  not  be  confounded  by 
Wilderness  cla;^lficatiGn. 

Legislation  should  follow  the  precedent  of 
the  Wilderneis  Act,  giving  the  agency  ten 
years  to  give  Congress  its  recommendation 
on  what  areas  are  to  be  included  In  wUder- 
ness classification.  Present  knowledge  of 
minerals,  mode  of  travel,  and  past  and  po- 
tential use  does  not  permit  a  reasonable 
classification  at  this  time. 

4.   DUAL  AGENCY  CONTROL 

Legislation  should  avoid  dual  agency  con- 
trol, a  monster  we  should  leave  to  Loch  Ness. 

Exchange  of  expertise  between  federal  and 
state  agencies.  If  required  by  statute,  may 
better  serve  the  people  and  avoid  dupUca- 
tlon  of  technical  services. 

5.  NATIONAL  FORESTS  AND  REFUGES 

The  CouncU  supports,  in  general,  the  pro- 
posals for  National  Ftorests  and  National 
Refuges  with  multiple  use. 

We  are  reserving  comment  on  boundaries 
and  the  specific  wording.  In  legislation,  with 
respect  to  objectives  and  use.  The  U.S.  For- 
est Service  should  manage  for  wUdllfe  on 
lands  prlmarUy  suited  to  wildlife,  and  U.S. 
Pish  &  Wildlife  Service  should  manage  for 
forests  on  lands  primarily  suited  for  forest 
use. 

6.  MINERALS,  OIL  AND  METAL,  EXPLORATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Given  agency  authority  to  control  and 
monitor,  consistent  with  the  objectlres  of  a 
given  area,  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment should  be  permitted  on  all  D-2  lands 
with  the  exception  of  portions  of  monu- 
ments and  parks  and  critical  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat. 


•  The  Council  represents  sportsmen  groups 
in  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  College,  Cordova, 
Haines,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Sitka  and 
Palmer. 

•  •  This  statement  has  also  been  ^proved 
by  the  Fairbanks  CoaUtlon  of  Outdoorsmen 
Including  snowmobllers,  Chena  River  Sports- 
men, trappers,  Tanana  Valley  Sportsmen's 
Association,  Intsrlor  WUdllfe  Association,  and 
outboarders. 
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The  public  concern  and 
mental  statutes  will  preclude 
past  mistakes  from  mineral 
development.  The  need  for  strateg  L 
mining  Industry,  and  energy 
ultimately  dictate   these  uses, 
jectlon  to  recent  BLM  mining  regulations 
dlcate  a  need  for  more 
of  mining. 
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7.   NATIONAL  PAKK   PROLrFERi  TION 
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The  Council  has  a  record  of 
National  Parks  In  Alaska  and 
ported  the  need  for  Congressional 
to  replace  Executive  orders.  The 
disturbed   over  the   magnitude 
quate  Justification  of  the  National 
ice  proposals  which   Include 
ordinary  landscape  without  imlqfie 
of    national    significance    In 
scenery,    archaeology,    geology 
These  "acre  happy"  proposals.  If 
Congress,  will  unnecessarily  exc 
other  potential  uses. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the 
tions    to    McKlnley    and    Katma 
Wrangell-St.   Ellas    and    Arctic 
Council  would  support  reasonabli 
to  the  Park  system,  though  not 
and     providing     the     creative 
specifies  objectives  and  uses. 

The  Council  considers  the  term 
used  by  the  "Conservation  Coalition 
Club,  Conservation  Society,  etc. 
ruse  for  a  holding  pattern  befo 
a  park.  The  EIS  by  the  NPS  usetl 
tlon  to  permit  "subsistence  hun 
nise  for  public  support.  Preserves, 
should    be   managed   by   an 
•  PWS,  PS)   other  than  NPS.  The 
slstence    hunting-fishing"    Is 
constitutionally  and  definitively, 
not  be  used  In  legislation. 

The  NPS  fishery  management  is 
ly  poor.  The  Park  proposals  Incl\<de 
tant   river   systems   where   the 
and  resident  fisheries  are  the  most 
singular  use  not  to  be  subvertei 
priority  uses. 
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8.    BLM    ORGANIC    ACl 


The  new  BLM  Organic  Act 
suggestions  for  retention   of  lill 
under  BLM.  We  consider  thl^n 
potential  for  areas  of  cont^overs] 
the   NPS  proposals.   The   Cpuncll 
supports  the  concept  of  National 
ests,  refuges,  and  scenl^rlvers 
aged  by  the  respectlva'^reaus 
the  hazard  of  single  agency  contra  i 
tlon  should  also  consider  lands 
from  D-2  to  D-1  and  provide 
the  BLM. 
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9.    GOVERNOR    HAMMOND'S 

The  Council  supports  the  concei^t 
ernor  Hammonds  comans  but 
compromise  defensive  position  and 
doubts  that  It  will  satisfy  the 
people  and  the  members  of 
were   the  D-2   genesis.   Controver4al 
where  there  exists  a  complicated 
eral,   State  and  Native  selection 
where  the  need  exists  for  similar 
ment,      "Comans"     may     be 
ANCSA  conflicts  with  the  Statehoid 
land  selection  and  the  E>-2  provlsioi 
Native  selection.  The  State,  Native 
munlty  needs  should  be  more 
tlfled  before  classification  of  D-2 
and  protect"  is  an  omnibus  phrase 
lands  outside  of  national  dedications 
no  concern. 


10. 


WILD  AND   SCZmc   RIVXRi 

Except  for  disturbance  by  placei 
most   Alaskan   rivers   qualify   for 
scenic  classification.  The  existing 
are  deficient  in  recognition  of  (1) 
111    defined    boundaries,    (2)    valid 
claims,   (3)   managerial  problems 
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(4)  conflicts  with  corridors  for  transmission 
and  transport,  (5)  necessary  fishery  manage- 
ment, and  (6)  use  for  trapping,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  use  of  power  vehicles. 

Territorial  Sportsmen,  Inc. — Alaska's  Na- 
tional Interest  Land  Conservation  Act, 
H.R.  39 
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The  Territorial  Sportsmen,  Inc.  of  Juneau, 
a  non-profit  sportsmen  oriented  conservation 
organization  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  proper  management  of  our 
natural  resources,  have  recently  received  a 
copy  of  H.R.  39  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Udall.  The  Territorial  Sportsmen  have  had  a 
long,  continuing  interest  In  the  matters  re- 
lating to  land  management  and  allocations  In 
Alaska.  There  are  numerous  sections  of  H.R. 
39  which  in  our  opinion  are  not  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  State  or  the  Nation.  WhUe 
we  have  only  had  access  to  a  copy  for  three 
days,  after  careful  review,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  language  contained  In  H.R. 
39.  The  purpose  of  this  release  Is  to  provide 
members  of  our  organization  and  other  In- 
terested members  of  the  community  and  the 
State  with  some  of  the  facts. 

The  proposal  would  designate  147  million 
acres  of  wilderness  which  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  existing  withdrawals  for  various  pur- 
poses Including  military  withdrawals.  The 
147  million  acres,  plus  the  previous  dedica- 
tions and  withdrawals,  would  place  46 '/j  per- 
cent (approximately)  of  Alaska's  entire  land 
area  of  362,516,000  acres  In  the  wilderness 
classification.  The  designation  In  total  of 
millions  in  acres  of  wilderness  is  greater  than 
the  combined  areas  of  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington. 

In  addition  to  designation  of  National  Park 
and  National  Wildlife  areas  as  wilderness,  all 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  would  be  managed  as 
wUdemess  by  the  National  Park  Service.  This 
would  Include  23  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
These  rivers  are  outside  and  In  addition  to 
proposed  parks  -and  refuges.  The  boundaries 
of  these  designated  rivers  will  average  two 
mUes  on  each  side.  Managed  as  wilderness  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  these  23  proposed 
wild  and  scenic  rlverS  will  not  be  available 
for  recreation,  development,  agriculture,  cur- 
rent hunting  practices,  hydroelectric  power 
site  developments,  timber  harvesting  or  min- 
ing. 

Under  management  by  the  National  Park 
Service  or  as  National  Wildlife  refuges  the 
State  of  Alaska  (Alaska  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game)  loses  the  primary  responslbUlty 
for  management  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  species 
on  these  areas.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  publish  regulations,  pre- 
scribe  conditions  and  enforce  such  regula- 
tions  and  conditions  for  restrictions  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  to  subsistence  use. 

Although  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  currently  designated  an- 
proxlmately  2.5  million  acres  In  seven  wUder- 
ness  study  areas  in  the  Chugach  and  Ton- 
gass  National  Forests  and  Is  currently  man- 
aging them  to  protect  the  wilderness  values 
whUe  the  U.S.  Geological  Survev  U  complet- 
ing the  required  study  of  mineral  values 
these  designations  are  "ignored  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  or  supplanted  with  instant 
designations  of  wilderness  Tnasslflcatlon 
Includes: 

abmikaltt  island 
1  030  000  acres  excluding  only  the  Angoon 
Native  Village  and  related  selected  lands  The 
Qoldbelt  and  Shee  Atlka,  Inc.  Native  rights 
and  selections  on  Admiralty  Island  are 
Ignored. 

misty    fjords 
2,400,000  acres  Instant  wilderness  classifi- 
cation   Includes    the    690,000-acre    Granite 
Fjords  wilderness  study  area  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Although  the  U.S.  Geological 


Survey  minerals  survey  findings  are  nearly 
ready  for  evaluation,  Instant  wilderness  des- 
ignation precludes  consideration  of  this  in- 
rormacion.  The  expanaed  area  of  2,400,000 
acres  also  Includes  the  U.S.  Borax  Company's 
Quartz  Moimtaln  molybdenum  project  and 
would  essentially  block  the  development  of 
this  project. 

The  West  Chlchagof-Yakobl  wilderness 
area  proposal  of  405,000  acres  encompasses 
the  Forest  Service  Unit  Management  plan 
for  this  area.  A  5-year  study  Including  a  for- 
mal envlronmenui  Impact  statement.  The 
final  Impact  statement  based  on  extensive 
public  Involvement  included  designation  of 
a  40,000-acre  wilderness  study  area  and  man- 
agement of  most  of  the  area  as  backcountry. 
The  designation  of  the  entire  area  as  wilder- 
ness Ignores  the  5-year  study  and  environ- 
mental Impact  statement,  would  block  the 
development  of  Inspiration  Mining  Compa- 
ny's copper-nickel  deposit  on  Yakobl  Island. 
Several  year-long  residences 'and  other  exist- 
ing recreation  facilities  would  also  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  classification. 

The  Yakutat  Forelands,  300,000  acres  and 
Stiklne-LeCente  305,000  acres  are  also  areas 
on  the  Tsongas  National  Forest  currently 
under  study  in  the  Forest  Service's  land  man- 
agement planning  process.  Although  the 
areas  have  not  been  studied  for  mineral 
values.  Instant  wilderness  classification 
would  be  made.  Native  claims,  opportunities 
for  agriculture  and  other  forms  of  develop- 
ment are  also  Ignored. 

The  Nellie  Juan  area  on  the  Chugach  Na- 
tional Forest  is  also  designated  as  Instant 
wilderness.  Although  this  corresponds  to  the 
Forest  Service's  designated  wilderness  study 
area,  the  mineral  surveys  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  are  not  completed  and  Native 
claims  are  Ignored. 

Management  of  these  National  Forest  wil- 
derness area  designations  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  National  Park  Service,  eliminat- 
ing the  State  of  Alaska's  responsibility  for 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  species  and 
restricting  hunting  and  other  opportunities 
for  multiple  use  management. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  modify 
existing  land  classifications  In  southeast 
Alaska. 

COPPER  river  delta  area 
Elimination  of  the  Forest  Service's  Copper 
River  Delta  Game  Management  Area,  where 
the  Forest  Service  has  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  seriously  undermines  the 
Forest  Service's  Multiple  Use  Management 
program.  The  Forest  Service  also  has  coop- 
erative efforts  underway  In  this  area  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  University  of 
Alaska,  and  University  of  Minnesota.  The 
Forest  Service  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue such  efforts  rather  than  blocking  such 
work. 

H.B.  39  FAILS  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  AGRICtlLTURAL 
POTENTIAL   IN   ALASKA 

The  agricultural  potential  in  Alaska  Is  not 
considered  In  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  In  fact,  existing  and  potential 
agricultural  lands  are  Included  In  proposals 
for  National  Parks,  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges, and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  preventing 
the  use  of  these  agricultural  lands. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Marketing  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U..8.  Senate,  held  hearing  In  Palmer, 
Alaska  on  August  16,  1976,  and  In  Fairbanks 
on  August  17,  1976,  on  the  agricultural  po- 
tential In  Alaska.  The  record  of  these  hear- 
ings has  been  printed  and  clearly  show  the 
Importance  of  these  agricultural  lands.  The 
Alska  State  Legislature  and  Governor  Ham- 
mond have  also  recognized  this  ImporUnt 
agricultural  resource  and  additional  agri- 
cultural lands  have  been  identified 
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It  Is  essential  that  all  of  these  agricultural 
lands  be  recognized  and  be  available  for 
use  either  as  farmlands  or  as  grazing  lands. 
H.R.  39  should  be  referred  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Agricultural  and  For- 
estry to  assure  these  agricultural  values  are 
considered  and  will  be  available  for  use. 

The  Alaska  National  Interest  Land  Con- 
servation Act — H.R.  39  also  proposes  to  great- 
ly modify  existing  land  classifications  In 
southeast  Alaska  and  Prince  William  Sound 
severely  retarding  the  conservation  (wise 
use)  of  resources  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest,  Chugach  National  Forest,  and  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument. 

The  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  Is 
enlarged  to  a  total  of  2,800,000  acres  and 
Is  all  designated  wilderness.  These  lands 
include  highly  significant  and  economically 
available  minerals  critical  to  the  Nation's 
needs.  Opportunities  for  developed  recrea- 
tion facilities,  hunting,  aquaculture,  and 
timber  harvesting  would  also  be  foreclosed 
by  these  designations. 

Retention  of  and  classification  of  addition- 
al areas  as  National  Forest  which  will  permit 
multiple  use  management  of  these  various 
resovu-ces  should  be  made. 

In  concluson,  we  would  again  urge  that 
everyone  become  familiar  with  this  proposal. 
Hearings  no  doubt  will  be  held.  Copies  of 
the  entire  Act  should  be  available  In  Alaska 
In  the  near  future.  I  suggest  you  contact  the 
various  offices  of  our  State  delegation  to 
secure  copies  or  write  directly  to  your  Con- 
gressman or  Senators.  We  would  like  to  point 
out,  also,  that  in  our  opinion  this  proposal 
does  not  recognize  the  economic  factors  in- 
volved. Certainly  the  proposals  for  south- 
east Alaska  "would,  in  our  opinon,  put  south- 
east Alaska  in  a  very  precarious  position  so 
far  as  economics  are  concerned.  I  am  sure 
this  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Alaskans.  We 
will  be  commenting  further  on  this  legis- 
lation. We  are  advised  that  other  legislation 
will  also  be  introduced  in  the  very  near 
future.  We  certainly  should  have  some  op- 
tions. 


Headquarters  Al.^skan  Air  Command, 

February  10, 1977. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Anchorage.  Alaska 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  of  January  11,  1977  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  position  on  the  pro- 
posed d-2  land  withdrawal. 

The  basic  position  of  the  military  In  Alaska 
at  this  time  is  substantially  the  same  as  pre- 
viously developed  after  Initial  review  of  the 
Denartment  of  Interior  proposal  in  1J>73.  The 
military  departments  in  Alaska  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  d-2  land  withdrawal  proposals 
as  long  as  there  is  no  resultant  adverse  effect 
upon  military  training  or  operating  areas  in 
Alaska  now  in  use  or  proposed  to  be  used 
in  the  future. 

Certain  current  activities  by  the  military 
which  could  be  affected  by  the  d-2  land  pro- 
posals include  such  operations  as  the  annual 
resupply  of  Air  Force  installations  by  sealift 
barge  and  commercial  barge  by  coastal  and 
inland  waterways,  operation  of  military- 
controlled  aircraft  below  1000  feet  above 
ground  level  when  required  for  emergency 
V  rescue  operation  and  for  FAA-approved 
low-level  training  routes  and  military  ground 
maneuver  rights.    , 

Additionally,  in  those  Instances  where  a 
proposed  withdrawal  affects  an  area  In  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  authorized 
to  perform  a  civil  works  study,  those  with- 
drawals should  be  deferred  until  the  study 
Is  complete.  Currently,  there  are  several  on- 
going studies  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  withdrawals;  such  as,  those  Involv- 
ing the  Upper  Susltna  River,  Copper  River, 


and  Yukon  River,  all  of  which  have  tre- 
mendous hydroelectric  potential.  Any  with- 
drawal should  provide  for  Ingress  and  egress 
to  present  and  potential  hydroelectric  sites 
together  with  easements  and  rights-of-way 
for  transmission  of  power. 

The  protection  of  the  military  operation 
and  training  Interests  can,  of  course,  be  as- 
sured by  Incorporation  of  specific  safeguards 
into  the  withdrawal  legislation.  Alternatively, 
the  Department  of  Interior  may  provide  pro- 
tection from  negative  Impact  on  military 
operations  by  appropriate  regulatory  pro- 
visions. 

A  few  military  reservations  and  some  of 
the  Identified  potential  water  resource  devel- 
opment areas  located  within  the  proposed 
withdrawals  are  set  forth  In  Attachment  1. 

Similar  letters  have  been  forwarded  to 
Governor  Hammond,  Senator  Gravel,  and  Mr. 
Young. 

Sincerely, 

M.    L.   BOSWELL, 

Lieutenant  General,  USAF. 
James  G.  Boatner, 

Brigadier  General,  USAF. 
George  R.  Robertson, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Examples    op    Military    Lands    and    Civil 
Works  Affected  by  D-2  Land  Withdrawals 

1.  The  following  Air  Force  lands  in  Alaska 
are  within  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the 
currently  recommended  d-2  withdrawals: 

a.  Cape  Romanzof  Air  Force  Station,  wlthli^ 
the  Yukon  Delta  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

b.  Big  Mountain  Radio  Relay  Site,  within 
the  Iliamna  National  Resource  Range. 

c.  Tatallna  Air  Force  Station,  within  the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim  National  Forest. 

d.  Cape  Newenham  Air  Force  Station,  with- 
in Togiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

e.  Naknek  Recreation  Annex  No.  2,  in  Kat- 
mal  National  Park. 

f.  Port  Yukon  Air  Force  Station  and  Por- 
cupine Recreational  Annex,  In  Porcupine  Na- 
tional Forest. 

g.  Cape  LLsbume  Air  Force  Station,  within 
the  Alaska  Coastal  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

2.  The  following  Air  Force  real  estate  Is 
located  In  the  ecology  zone : 

a.  The  Seward  Recreational  Annex  is  with- 
in the  ecology  zone  of  the  Harding  Icefield- 
Kenai  Fjords  National  Monument. 

b.  Port  Yukon  Air  Force  Station  and  Por- 
cupine Recreational  Annex  .ire  located  within 
the  ecology  zone  of  the  Yukon  Flats  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  well  as  tjae  Porcupine  Na- 
tional Forest. 

c.  Naknek  Recreation  .Innex  No.  1  and 
Naknek  Recreation  Annex  No.  2  are  located 
within  the  ecology  zone  of  the  Ulamna  Na- 
tional Resource  Range. 

3.  The  following  potential  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment projects  are  partially  or  totally 
within  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  cur- 
rently recommended  d-2  withdrawals : 

a.  Forty  Mile,  within  the  Portymlle  Na- 
tional Wild  River. 

b.  Holy  Cross,  within  the  Yukon-Kuskok- 
wlm  National  Forest  and  the  Koyukuk  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

c.  Ruby,  within  the  Yukon-Kuskokwlm 
National  Forest. 

d.  Crooked  Creek,  within  the  Yukon-Kus- 
kokwlm National  Forest. 

e.  Naknek,  within  the  Katmal  National 
Park. 

f.  Dubll,  within  the  Koyukuk  National 
TVildlife  Refuge. 

g.  Ingersol,  within  the  Iliamna  National 
Resources  Range  and  the  Lake  Clark  National 
Park. 

h.  Crescent  Lake,  within  the  Iliamna  Na- 
tional Resources  Range. 

I.  Lake  Iliamna,  within  the  niamna  Na- 
tional Resources  Range. 


J.  Rampart,  within  the  Yukon  Flats  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Yukon-Charley 
National  Rivers,  and  the  Porcupine  National 
Forest. 

k.  Agashashok,  within  the  Cape  Krusen- 
stem  National  Monument  and  the  Noatok 
National  Arctic  Range. 

1.  Tuksuk,  within  the  Chukchl-Imuruk 
National  Reserve. 

m.  Tazlmlna,  within  the  Iliamna  National 
Resources  Range  and  the  Lake  Clark  National 
Park. 

n.  Wood  Canyon,  within  the  Wrangell-St. 
Ellas  National  Park. 

o.  Yukon  Talya,  within  the  Yukon  Flats 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Porcupine 
National  Forest. 

p.  Woodchopper,  within  the  Yukon  Flats 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Yukon-Charley 
National  Rivers,  and  the  Porcupine  National 
Forest. 

q.  Porcupine,  within  the  Yukon  Plats  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Porcupine 
National  Forest. 

r.  Chakachamna,  within  the  Lake  Clark 
National  Park. 

4.  There  are  no  Army  real  estate  Interests 
Involved. 

(This  concludes  Additional  Statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing busines  is  closed. 


SPECIAL  GRAZING  AND  HAY  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  650,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bin  (S.  650)  to  provide  temporary  emer- 
gency assistance  tf>  wheat  producers  by  per- 
mitting such  producers  to  utilize  a  portion 
of  their  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for 
grazing  purposes  or  for  hay  rather  than  for 
commercial  production. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following: 

That  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  title  I  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"SPECIAL  grazing  AND  HAY  PROGRAM  FOR  WHEAT 
ACREAGE 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  administer  a  spe- 
cial wheat  acreage  grazing  and  hay  program 
for  the  1977  crop.  Under  the  special  program, 
a  producer  shall  be  permitted  to  designate  a 
portion  of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
the  farm,  not  In  excess  of  40  per  centum 
thereof,  which  was  planted  to  wheat  prior  to 
January  1,  1977,  and  which  shall  be  made 
available  for  use  by  the  producer  for  grazing 
purposes  or  for  h^y^lx^ductlon  rather  than 
for  grain  production.  A  producer  who  elects 
to  participate  In  the  special  program  shall  be 
paid  a  payment  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  producer  who  elects  to  partici- 
pate In  the  special  program  shall  designate 
the  specific  acreage  on  the  farm  which  Is  to 
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be  used  for  the  purposes  prescrlb^ 
graph  (1)  of  this  section.  No  crop 
hay  may  be  harvested  from 
In  the  special  program. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
participating    In    the    special 
amount    determined    by 
projected  yield  for  wheat  established 
farm  times  the  number  of  acres 
the  special  program  times  $1 
shall  be  ineligible  for  any  other 
price  support  on  the  portion  of 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm 
producer   elects   to   Include   in 
program. 

"(4)  Acreage  Included  In  the 
gram  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
for  harvest  for  the  purposes  of 
age  history. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
such   regulations   as   may   be 
carry  out  effectively  the  provlsiofis 
section. 

'•  (6)   The  Secretary  shall  carry 
cial    program    authorized    by 
through  the  Commodity  Credit 
This  section  shall  become  effective 
1977,   and   the   provisions   thereol 
retroactive  to  cover  payments  for 
wheat  planted  prior  to  January  1, 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
debate  on  this  bill  is  limited 
to  be  equally  divided  and  _. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( 
MON)    and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  with  30  minuti  s 
amendment  in  the  first  degree 
minutes  on  any  amendment  in 
ond  degree,  debatable  motion, 
point  of  order. 
Who  yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoms 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presideri 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  Brad  GungoU  of  my 
the  following  staff  members  of  1 
mittee   on   Agriculture,   Nutrlt 
Forestry  be  permitted  to  be  , 
the  floor  during  consideration 
including  all  roUcall  votes  therein 
McLeod,  Carl  Rose,  Dale  Stansqury 
Taggart,  and  Dale  Sherwin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presideilt 
unanimous    consent    that    the 
guished  senior  Senator  from 
Pearson)   and  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  be  added  as 
of  S.  650. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presideijt 
imanimous  consent  that  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Agricultur< 
tion.  and  Forestry  to  S.  650  be  . 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
sidered  as  original  text  for  the 
of  further  am?ndment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

_Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mrl 
dent,  may  I  interrupt  the  Sena 

I  take  it  the  Senator's 
respect  to   the   committee 
being    agreed    to    and 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  was  cleared  with 
man  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  corre<  t 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  S.  650 
would  establish  a  special  1-year  pro- 
gram to  provide  emergency  assistance  to 
wheat  producers  for  the  1977  crop.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  prevent  a  further 
buildup  in  wheat  stocks  and  promote  a 
better  market  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 
Under  the  special  program — 
First.  A  producer  would  be  permitted 
to  designate  an  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  not  to  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment.  As  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  desig- 
nated acreage  must  have  been  planted 
to  wheat  prior  to  January  1,  1977. 

Senator  Young  is  in  the  Chamber.  He 
has  an  amendment,  which  we  plan  to 
accept,  which  would  eliminate  that  date. 
The  acreage  would  be  available  for  use 
by  the  producer  for  grazing  purposes  or 
hay  production  rather  than  for  grain 
production.  No  crop  other  than  hay  may 
be  harvested  from  the  acreage. 

Second.  The  producer  would  receive 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  placed  in  the  program 
times  the  projected  yield  for  wheat  for 
the  farm  times  $1. 

Third.  The  producer  would  not  be 
eligible  for  any  other  payments  or  price 
support  on  the  portion  of  the  wheat 
allotment  placed  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  special  program  to  halt  the 
growing  buildup  of  wheat  stocks. 

The  most  recent  figures  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
wheat  carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
1976-77  marketing  year  will  exceed  1.1 
billion  bushels.  This  is  up  dramatically 
from  664  million  bushels  in  1975-76.  Even 
more  ominous  are  estimates  that — even 
with  normal  growing  conditions  and  ex- 
pected export  sales — the  carryover  stocks 
for  1977-78  will  approach  1.7  billion 
bushels — as  I  said  earlier,  much  of  this 
will  wind  up  in  government  ownership. 
Should  this  happen,  a  disastrous  drop 
in  farm  prices  is  certain,  and  a  burden- 
some cost  to  the  Treasury  is  likely  to  fol- 
low. 

Mr.  President,  the  special  program  au- 
thorized by  S.  650  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
wheat  producer,  the  rancher,  and  the 
taxpayer. 

With  prospects  of  a  1.1  billion  bushel 
can-yover  of  wheat  for  this  year,  and 
prospects  of  an  even  larger  carryover 
next  year,  S.  650  will  permit  a  wheat  pro- 
ducer to  use  acreage  for  food  production 
but  not  promote  the  continued  destruc- 
tion of  markets  through  the  excess  pro- 
duction of  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain. 

The  program  will  open  up  a  new  sup- 
ply of  hay  and  pasture,  which  will  aid 
beef  producers,  especially  in  the  drought 
areas  of  the  Midwest  and  the  Great 
Plains. 

In  addition  to  achieving  a  better  mar- 
ket balance  between  supply  and  demand, 
the  program  could  result  in  significant 
savings  to  the  Government.  This  would 
result  from  lower  storage  costs,  loan  out- 


lays, and  target  price  payments  which 
would  occur  under  existing  law  in  the 
case  of  continued  oversupply. 

Substantial  outlays  in  target  prices 
for  the  1977  wheat  crop  are  likely  in  the 
absence  of  an  improvement  in  the  price 
that  farmers  receive  for  their  wheat. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
noimced  a  target  price  of  $2.47  per  bushel 
for  1977  crop  wheat.  The  February  farm 
level  price  for  wheat  was  $2.44.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  weather,  which  could  tend  to  fur- 
ther depress  farm  prices. 

Under  existing  law,  if  the  national 
weighted  average  market  price  received 
by  farmers,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, is  below  the  $2.47  per  bushel  target 
price  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year — June  through  October 
1977— payment  will  be  made  to  eligible 
producers.  This  payment  will  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  target  price  and  the 
higher  of  the  5-month  average  price  re- 
ceived by  all  farmers  or  the  national  loan 
level,  and  will  be  based  on  an  amount  of 
bushels  determined  by  multiplying  the 
farm  allotment  times  the  projected  yield 
for  the  farm. 

In  its  report  on  the  1973  Farm  Act 
establishing  the  current  target  price  pro- 
gram for  wheat,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee estimated  that  target  price  pay- 
ments would  be  $16  million  for  each  1 
cent  the  5-month  average  price  received 
■by  farmers  is  below  the  target  price. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  authorized 
by  S.  650  offers  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide needed '  assistance  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers and  avoid  unnecessary  costs  to 
the  Treasury. 

Under  S.  650,  a  producer  would  not  be 
eligible  for  any  target  price  payments — 
or  disaster  payments — on  the  portion  of 
the  wheat  allotment  placed  in  the  special 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
S.  650  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  this  bill. 
There  beingmo  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
S.  650  amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  a  new  sec- 
tion 108. 

Paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Special  wheat  program  for 
1977: 

Paragraph  (l)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  carry  out  a  special  wheat 
acreage  grazing  and  hay  program  for  the 
1977  crop.  A  producer  would  be  permitted 
to  designate  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  not  to  exceed  40  percent  of  the  wheat  ' 
acreage  allotment. 

The  acreage  placed  in  the  program  must 
have  been  planted  to  wheat  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977.  and  would  be  available  for  use 
by  the  producer  only  for  grazing  purposes 
or   hay  production. 

Paragraph  (2).  Identification  of  acreage; 
restriction  on  harvesting: 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  any  producer  elect- 
ing to  participate  in  the  special  program  to 
designate  the  specific  planted  wheat  acreage 
on  the  farm  which  Is  to  be  used  for  grazing 
or  hay  production. 

No  crop  other  than  hay  may  be  harvested 
from  the  designated  acreage. 
Paragraph  (3) .  Special  payment: 
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Paragraph  (8)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  pay  any  producer  who 
elects  to  participate  in  the  special  program 
(and  who  otherwise  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  program)  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
placed  in  the  program  times  the  projected 
yield  established  for  the  farm  times  $1. 

The  producer  shall  be  ineligible  for  any 
other  payments  or  price  s^jpport  (Including 
deficiency  payments  and  disaster  payment 
under  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949)  on  the  portion  of  the  wheat  allotment 
placed  in  the  special  program. 

Paragraph    (4).  Wheat  acreage  hijtory: 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  wheat  acreage 
placed  In  the  special  program  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  planted  for  harvest  for 
the  purposes  of  wheat  acreage  history. 

Paragraph  (5).  Issuance  of  regulations: 

Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  special  pro- 
gram. 

Paragraph  (6) .  Use  of  the  funds,  facilities, 
and  authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation : 

Paragraph  (6)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  carry  out  'the  special 
program  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  bill  is  effective  October  1,  1977, 
but  would  be  retroactive  to  cover  payments 
to  participating  producers  for  1977  crop 
wheat  planted  prior  to  January  1,  1977.  The 
effective  date  of  the  bill  would  not.  however, 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  using  funds  of 
the  Corporation  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses  in  conducting  a  sign-up  of  pro- 
ducers and  otherwise  carrying  out  the  pro- 
pram  during  the  period  beginning  on  th« 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  B^jLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  vield 
to  the  distirtqruished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

The  PP/»^SIDTNO  OPPTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

UP    AMENDMENT    80 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  for  its 
immediate  cT'sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    North    Dakota     (Mr. 

YouNo)   proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 

No.  80. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "which 
was  planted  to  wheat  prior  to  January  1, 
1977,  and". 

On  page  5,  line  9.  strike  out  "planted 
prior  to  January  1,  1977". 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  the  excellent  statement  he 
has  made. 

The  bill  he  Is  introducing  will  be  of 
help  to  the  drought-stricken,  both  wheat 
and  cattle  farmers,  and  will  help  in  re- 
ducing the  burden  from  expenses  of  the 
huge  carryover  of  wheat.  It  should  help 
both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offei 
simply  makes  the  special  program  au- 
thorized by  S.  650  applicable  to  all  of  the 


1977  wheat  crop,  regardless  of  the  date 
it  was  planted.  As  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  the  program  would  only  apply 
to  wheat  planted  prior  to  January  1, 1977. 

Winter  wheat  acreage  has  been  in- 
creasing in  recent  years  and  is  now  pro- 
duced in  about  one-fourth  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota.  Much  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  South  Dakota  and  Montana.  It 
seems  unfair  to  me  that  a  farmer  pro- 
ducing hard  red  spring  wheat  is  not  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  this  program,  but 
another  farmer  In  the  same  area  that 
plants  hard  red  winter  wheat  is  eligible 
to  participate.  Both  farmers  should  have 
the  same  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  pro- 
ducers of  spring  wheat  will  participate  in 
the  program  to  any  great  extent.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  that  the  program  be 
made  available  to  them.  A  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  spring  wheat  harvested  for 
grain  would,  of  course,  help  achieve  a 
better  market  balance  between  the  sup- 
ply of  wheat  and  demand — the  primary 
purpose  of  S.  650. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  by  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  estimating 
cost  of  the  amendment  I  offered  at  $25 
million,  that  is,  if  1  million  acres  of 
spring  wheat  were  placed  in  the 
program. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  spring  wheat 
producers'  will  not  make  much  use  of 
it  and  the  ccst  will  be  far  less  than  the 
estimate  she  has  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7, 1977. 
Hon.  Her?jan  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
prepared  the  attached  cost  estimate  for 
S.  650,  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

In  response  to  your  request,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  also  estimated  the 
cost  of  a  possible  amendment  to  this  bUl, 
which  would  permit  producers  of  spring 
wheat  to  be  eligible  for  the  special  grazing 
and  haying  program  authorized  by  S.  650. 
Such  an  option  is  estimated  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  bill  in  fiscal  year  1977  by  $25.0 
mUlion.  This  assumes  that  1  million  addi- 
tional acres  would  be  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  the 
attached  cost  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young).  I 
have  also  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 

I  believe  his   amendment  has   great 


merit  and  that  th^  Inclusion  of  spring 
wheat  in  this  program  is  appropriate.  In 
fact,  as  the  bill  was  originally  introduced 
by  me,  spring  wheat  was  included,  but 
the  bill  was  changed  in  subcommittee. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  a  great 
improvement.  A  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  spring  wheat  that  would  otherwise  be 
harvested  for  grain  must  balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is,  to  his  knowledge,  any  opposition  with- 
in the  committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Yotmc? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  discussed  in  committee 
and  most  of  us  thought  the  committee 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment.  There  was 
some  mix-up  in  the  recordkeeping. 

I  have  talked  with  Senator  Talmadge 
and  he  is  totally  in  agreement  and  I 
know  of  no  opposition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
know  of  any  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No,  I  do  not. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ex- 
plained, we  thought  the  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  committee.  But  with 
open  hearings  smd  a  room  full,  approval 
of  my  amendment  was  not  heard  by  all 
Members,  so  the  committee  later  decided 
I  should  offer  the  amendment  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  see. 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Talmadge  is  away 
from  the  city  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family.  He  is  not  here  to  manage  this 
bill  at  this  time. 

I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
other  Senators  at  this  point  to  the  floor. 
Senators  who  are  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Committee. 
I  am  advised  by  my  staff  that  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  committee  states  that  there 
is  no  oppasition  in  the  committee  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Yottng. 

Therefore,  I  will  interpose  no  objec- 
tion or  opposition  at  this  point. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  have  a  quorum  call 
first  so  that  I  may  explore  the  matte~ 
further.  I  simply  would  like  to  ascertain 
further  if  there  is  any  objection. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  agreeable  to  allowing  Sena- 
tor Dole  to  be  recognized  at  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  statement? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  know  of  no  opposition.  In  fact, 
we  felt  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  was  included  in 
the  measure.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  had  scheduled  a 

slder  the  amendment,  after 
The  bUl  already  had  been 
the  floor,  so  it  was  decided 
amendment,  and  the  Senator 
that.  This  Senator  knows  of 
tlon. 

The  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (, 
is  a  member  of  the  Committer 
culture.  He  might  be  able  to 
on  whether  or  not  there  may 
tlon  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  _. 
Oklahoma  In  support  of  this 
past  3  weeks  I  have  had 
tunlty  to  discuss  the  leglsla 
farmers  from  Kansas  and 
the  Nation. 

The  fact  remains  that  our 
ers  are  facing  disastrous 
coupled      with      drought 
throughout  much  of  the 
producing  areas. 

The  price  currently  offered 
producers  in  my  home  coimty 
Kans.,  Is  about  $2.20  per  bushS 
far  below  the  cost  of  production 
Moreover,  the  drought  has 
hay  producing  pasture  and 
throughout  Kansas.  The  U.S. 
servation  Service  estimates   . 
January  1,  1977,  nearly  6,000 
pasture  has  been  critically 
Kansas  as  a  result  of  the  . 
dltions.  The  ahnost  certain 
hay  this  spring  and  summer 
tlonal  Justification  to  this  ._„ 
Under  the  terms  of  this 

the  wheat  farmer  will  be 

amount  of  wheat  he  may  place 
program  to  40  percent  of  hL<! 

acres,  and  receive  SI  per 

ment  for  either  grazing  out  tha 
or  making  hay  from  the  growii{g 
In  any  event,  USDA  estimates 
take  approximately  4  million 
wheat  out  of  production. 
It  should  provide  some 
prices  being  paid  to  wheat  __ 

It  will  give  the  fanners  the  _, 
the  feed  value  of  what  wheat  Is 
ther  through  grazing  livestock 
Ing  it  for  livestock  feed. 

The  payment  will  replace  the 
payment  which  would  amount 
third  of  the  target  price — $2._ 
cents  per  bushel,  so  actual  cos 
little  more  than  the  current 
ment  program. 

In  recent  House  hearings,  the 
ment  of  Agriculture  testified 
cost  of  this  program  would  be 
Hon.  The  Congressional  Budget 
puts  the  cost  at  $100  million, 
imofficial   estimates    indicate 
program  would  cost  no  more 
million,  minus  the  offsetting  ._ 
the  disaster  payments  that  woulB 
wise  have  been  made. 

I  understand  that  the 
stock  Association  has  given  this 
Ifled  support  since  the  measui^ 
stricted  to  calendar  year  1977. 
not  support  a  multiyear 

neither  do  I.  However,  the' „ 

a  single  year  makesAe  program 
able  as  an  emergency  measure 
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vide some  assistance  to  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  this  Nation. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Bellmon  and  I  in  suoport  of 
this  bill.  The  bill  has  been  discussed 
thoroughly.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  on  the  committee,  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ascertained— I 
think  to  my  satisfaction— that  there  Is 
no  opposition  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Yottng. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment, on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaxjm)  .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  the 
bill,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre&if'ent 
I  ask  that  the  Senator  withhold  yielding 
back  his  time  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  aga:nst  both  sides  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  MoGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  brought  to  the  floor  today 
makes  eminently  good  sense.  It  is  a 
proposal  to  deal  with  a  critical  shortage 
of  hay  that  exists  in  the  country  as  a 
consequence  of  the  rather  widespread 
drought. 

The  Senator's  bill  would  authorize  the 
grazing  of  allotted  wheat  acreage  up  to 
40  percent  to  offset  the  critical  shortage 
of  hay  and  to  compensate  the  wheat 
farmers  for  the  resulting  loss  In  Income. 
In  that  sense.  It  not  only  makes  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consum- 
er. In  that  it  assures  us  of  at  least  some 
relief  from  the  shortage  of  hay  for  live- 
stock, cattle  and  farm  animals  of  all 
kinds. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  measure  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
commitee  is  unable  to  be  here  today,  but 
he  has  authorized  me  to  say  that  he 


hopes  the  Senate  will  accept  this  meas- 
ure in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  stalfement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from^buth  Dakota. 
He  was  present  in  the  committee  when 
we  discussed  the  bill  and  fully  under- 
stands the  impact  of  it.  His  endorsement 
is  extremely  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  special  de- 
sire for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  have  no  opposi- 
tion to  one.  If  It  Is  desired.  There  seems 
to  be  no  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  I 
would  just  as  soon  have  a  voice  vote,  un- 
less the  distinguished  majority  leader 
wants  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  money  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  cost,  because  no  one 
knows  how  many  farmers  will  partici- 
pate or  what  the  total  effect  will  be  on 
the  cost  of  the  disaster  program  or  the 
cost  of  the  target  price  program.  But  if 
the  amount  of  participation  is  as  esti- 
mated by  CBO,  the  cost  will  be  some- 
where in  the  range  of  $100  million.  The 
USDA  has  estimated  the  cost  to  be  about 
$84  million.  So  it  is  somewhere  In  that 
range.  It  is  one  of  those  programs  about 
which  we  cannot  be  precise. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  am  advised  that  a  rollcall  vote  Is  de- 
sired on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this 
point,  and  I  ask  that  the  time  be  taken 
out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  rollcall  vote  will 
be  requested,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  occur  today  at  12:30  p.m. 
Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  there  Is  a 
meeting  of  newspaper  people  here  about 
lunchtime.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
us  will  be  there,  but  12:30  would  mean 
breaking  up  a  lunch.  Not  that  I  mind 
breaking  up  a  Senate  lunch;  It  Is  not 
worth  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  suggest  12  o'clock,  then? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  12  o'clock 
would  be  fine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  on 
final  passage  of  this  measure  occiu:  at 
12  o'clock  noon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  that 
the  provision  of  nile  xn  be  waived? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  the 
provision  of  paragraph  S  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  at 
this  time,  hoping  we  can  get  enough  Sen- 
ators to  support  the  demand  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  such 
time  as  he  wishes,  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  claim  that  I  know  all  of  the  spe- 
cifics about  this  legislation,  but  it  con- 
cerns me  because  it  appears  to  be  an- 
other one  of  those  Government  subsidy 
programs  we  find  coming  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  on  such  a  roptine  basis. 

We  talk  about  budget  controls,  we  talk 
about  holding  down  the  Federal  budget, 
and  then  there  is  a  drought.  I  under- 
stand the  problem  of  the  drought,  and 
suddenly  we  talk  about  there  being  a  1 
billion  bushel  surplus  of  wheat  in  this 
country.  I  am  not  certain  I  am  accurate 
with  respect  to  that  figure. 

Then  we  are  told  this  measure  may 
cost  $100  million  or  possibly  more.  That 
concerns  me,  Mr.  President.  If  concerns 
me  that  day  in  and  day  out  we  talk  about 
holding  down  the  Federal  budget,  and 
then  there  is  an  exception  made.  One 
day  it  is  for  wheat  subsidies,  and  the 
next  day  it  is  for  some  other  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  is  of  special  interest  to  a  par- 
ticular group. 

We  have  wheat  farmers  in  Ohio,  and 
I  am  certain  they  would  like  to  receive 
the  $1  a  bushel  subsidy  as  provided  for 
in  this  legislation.       N 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  dif- 
ficulty in  accepting  this  legislation,  first, 
without  knowing  the  specific  amount 
that  is  involved,  whether  it  is  $100  mil- 
lion or  some  figure  in  excess  of  that. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
if  he  can  tie  down  that  figure  with  great- 
er accuracy  than  I  find  it  in  the  siun- 
mary  of  the  scheduled  bill  which  was  dis- 
tributed and  put  on  the  desk  of  each  of 
the  Members  I  think  earlier  today. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  have 

a  specific  figure  as  to  how  much  this 

bill  will  impact  on  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes  to  respond. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  it  is  not  possible  in  a 
situation  like  this  to  naU  down  a  specific 
cost.  The  reason  is  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  many  producers  will  opt  to 
participate  in  this  program.  Also  it  is 
impossible  to  know  how  much  the  cost  of 
the  disaster  program  which  is  already  on 
the  books  or  the  cost  of  the  target  price 
program  which  is  a  part  of  our  present 
law  will  be  reduced  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  substantial  reduction 
In  the  amount  of  surplus  wheat  as  a  re- 
sult of  S.  650. 


As  the  law  now  stands,  if  the  market 
price  is  lower  than  the  target  price  then 
wheat  producers  will  be  paid  an  amoimt 
by  the  Treasury  to  make  up  for  that 
difference. 

The  difficulty  is — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  knows  this — that 
wheat  produced  in  this  country  Is  largely 
marketed  abroad.  Roughly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  wheat  we  grow  here  is  sold  In  the 
export  market.  When  the  export  em- 
bargoes were  put  in  place  a  couple  of 
years  ago  they  interfered  with  the  sale 
of  this  commodity,  and  the  result  is  we 
have  had  a  very  substantial  buildup  in 
our  surpluses  so  that  much  of  that  wheat 
is  going  to  wind  up  in  Government 
ownership. 

The  farmers  take  CCC  loans  on  the 
wheat,  and  then  when  the  price  at  the 
market  place  is  below  the  loan,  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  title.  So  here  is  the  case 
where  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  the 
total  impact  on  the  Treasxury  will  be. 

In  my  own  personal  opinion  this  bill 
will  actually  save  the  Treasury  money. 
The  estimate  of  costs  by  the  USDA  is 
around  $87  million,  and  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  around  $100  mil- 
lion. But  those  do  not  take  into  account 
the  anticipated  saving  In  the  disaster 
program  or  what  the  Treasury  will  enjoy 
because  of  the  smaller  outlays  due  to  the 
target  price  in  Government  loans. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  imderstanding  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  1  billion  bushel 
surplus  in  this  country  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  surplus  will  be  between  1  bil- 
lion and  1.2  billion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  be  good  enough  to 
explain  to  me  how  if  40  percent  of  that 
is  to  be  converted  or  could  be  converted, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  into  hay  how  the  figure  would  be  as 
low  as  $87  million  to  $100  million?  Why 
would  it  not  approach  something  in  the 
area,  the  possible  figure  of.  40  percent  of 
1  billion,  which  would  obviously  be  $400 
million  or  40  percent  of  1.2  billion? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  suspend  while  we  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

In  response  to  the  question,  the  antic- 
ipated production  of  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try for  this  current  crop  year  is  about  2 
billion  bushels.  If  all  the  wheat  that  is 
presently  planted  goes  ahead  and  pro- 
duces, as  is  presently  forecast,  we  will 
have  a  2-bimon-bushel  crop.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  much  of  that  produc- 
tion comes  from  acres  planted  in  excess 
of  the  allotment  program  which  is  pres- 
ently not  in  effect,  so  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  a  producer  is  limited  to  grazing 
out  or  making  hay  of  from  40  percent  of 
his  allotment,  and  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  using  wheat  for  grazing  or  for 
haying  is  not  a  common  practice.  It  Is 
only  in  the  Great  Plains  where  it  Is  hap- 


pening. So  it  is  based  upon  those  under- 
standings of  past  practices  that  the  fig- 
ures of  $87  million  by  the  USDA  and  $100 
million  by  the  OBO  are  arrived  at. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  figiure  could 
be  substantially  in  excess  of  that. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  And  it  could  also  be 
substantially  less  than  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Could  it  be  an 
amount  as  high  as  between  $200  million 
and  $300  million? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  In  my  judgment,  no. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  it  could? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  make  that  assertion  he  may,  but  that 
is  not  the  best  understanding  of  those 
who  know  how  these  programs  work. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
whether  he  feels  he  might  not  better 
approach  this  problem  of  wheat  short- 
ages and  wheat  surpluses  by  establish- 
ing a  food  reserve,  a  wheat  reserve,  in 
this  country  that  might  be  available  to 
purchase  wheat  in  times  of  surplus  and 
might  be  a  balancing  factor  in  times  of 
shortage.  v 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  is  presently  work- 
ing on  a  new  farm  bill  which  will  be 
before  the  Senate  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks.  In  that  bill,  in  my  judgment,  we 
will  have  provision  for  a  3-  or  a  5-year 
storage  program  under  which  producers 
will  be  able  to  build  up  stocks  against 
the  years  when  there  may  be  a  shortage 
of  production  or  when  there  may  be  an 
excess  export  demand. 

So  to  answer  the  Senator's  question 
the  whole  program  fits  together,  and 
this  is  an  important  part  of  it. 

Here  is  a  case  where  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  one  commodity  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  beef,  which  will  be  needed, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  the  Treasury 
a  sub.stantial  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  McGOVERNv  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for 
just  a  moment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  concern  about  the 
uncertainty  of  the  cost  factor  in  this 
program.  It  is  a  fact  that  nobody  really 
knows,  because  you  cannot  predict  how 
many  farmers  are  going  to  sign  up  for 
the  program.  But  the  agency  that  is  in 
the  best  position  to  give  us  a  prediction 
on  that  is  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  have  the  statisticians,  and 
they  know  the  crop  history.  They  know 
the  pattern  of  agriculture  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  their  predictions  are 
that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senator 
frqjn  Oklahoma  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee  would  cost  $56  million.  Their 
estimate  is  that  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  added 
to  the  bill,  and  that  was  accepted  on  the 
floor  a  while  ago.  would  increase  that  by 
$28  million,  so  that  the  total  cost,  as 
nearly  as  the  Department  can  estimate 
it,  would  be  $84  million. 

It  is  my  own  personal  judgment  that 
that  is  on  the  high  side.  But  in  any  event. 
I  think  the  Senator  can  have  some  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  it  is  not  going 
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to  go  above  the  figures 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  same  Department 
Ings  of  some  $20  million  on 
as  a  consequence  of  reductions 
would  otherwise  have  to  be 
disaster   and   deficiency 
they  have  revised  their  origina 
of  the  cost  downward,  and 
end  up  with,  with  the  action 
on  the  floor  today,  is  an 
Department  that  this  program 
as  much  as  $84  million. 

I  will  just  say  to  the  Senate, 
ator  from  a  wheat  State, 
be  very  surprised  if  this 
not  turn  out  to  be  on  the  high  s 
than  too  low. 

.  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  yield? 

Mi;  METZENBAUM.  Witho4t 
the  floor,  I  yield  to  the 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  One  thing  , 
been  mentioned  Tiere  is  the 
drought  in  North  Dakota,  Soulji 
Wisconsin,   and   Colorado. 
South  Dakota,  for  example, 
hay  from  as  far  away  as 
Ing  a  huge  price  for  the  hay  _ 
to  the  cost  of  hauling  it.  just 
foundation  herd. 

As  I  said  before,  I  doubt 
farmers  in  my  State  would  ._ 
the  program.  The  reason  why 
the  amendment  was  that  _, 
farmers  raise  winter  wheat 
spring  wheat,  so  it  is  hard 
class  of  farmers  in  and  the 
That  was  the  reason  for  _ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr. 
me  say  to  the  Senators  froa 
Plains  States  that  I  sympat 
those  farmers  who  have  beer 
by  the  drought.  I  think  it  Is 
responsibility  to  be  concerned 
problem. 

In  1974,  when  I  was  in  this 
posed  a  world  food  reserve 
thought  that  at  that  time 
were  rising  at  a  tremendous 
were  talking  about  exporting 
we   were   concerned   with   thi 
American  consumers 

The  entire  farm  communit; ' 
in  opposition  to  any  Americar 
serve,  and  were  not 
portive  of  a  world  food  reserv  ( 

I  think  the  problems  of  th 
cannot  be  handled  on  a 
vidualistic  basis.  I  think  the3 
tional  problems.  I  do  not 
have  one  solution  in  1974  and 
1977.  I  do  not  think  we  can  _ 
rules  that  apply  when  there  is 

age  and  the  Government, 

provides  a  subsidy  as  provide  1 
bill,  and  then  not  have  other 
Government  intervention  to 
consumer  when  there  is  a 
wheat  prices  rise. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presiden ; 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  at 
I  will  in  a  moment,  when  I 
thought. 

I  can  imderstand  a  concer  i 
moment  concerning  the 
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think  it  is  high  time  we  tried  to  put  the 
pieces  together  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  and  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation,  and  that  we  not  just  have 
a  separate  policy  applicable  only  when 
a  subsidy  is  needed,  and  then,  when 
wheat  prices  are  rising,  the  farmers  say 
that  the  Government  has  no  interest  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  country 
ought  to  keep  their  noses  out  of  the 
farmers'  business. 

I  want  the  farmers  to  be  successful.  I 
want  them  to  be  economically  well  off.  I 
want  them  to  continue,  so  that  this  Na- 
tion may  be  the  most  productive  farm 
nation  in  all  of  the  world.  But  I  also 
want  to  be  able  to  attempt  to  reach  a 
balanced  budget  in  this  country.  I  also 
want  to  be  concerned  about  the  Federal 
tax  dollar,  and  about  what  happens  to 
the  consumers  of  America. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  bill  talks  only 
about  the  problems  of  the  farmers,  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  this  specific  situ- 
ation arising  by  reason  of  the  drought, 
and  does  not  have  that  broad-based  ap- 
proach I  think  is  so  imperative  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  national  farm  policy  to 
create  a  food  reserve  for  all  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pressed a  concern  here  that  all  of  us 
share,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  ob- 
jections to  this  bill.  I  happen  to  favor 
the  development  of  a  food  reserve  pol- 
icy, and  I  think  it  is  in  our  interests  that 
our  agricultural  programs  be  geared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  into  consideration 
the  consumer  interests. 

This  legislation  does  that.  We  are 
faced  with  a  situation  now,  because  of 
the  drought  in  large  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  farmers  are  being  forced  to 
liquidate  livestock  herds  and  are  being 
forced  to  liquidate  dairy  herds  because 
of  the  lack  of  hay,  the  lack  of  feed,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  suppose  no  State  has  been  hit  any 
harder  by  the  drought  than  my  own, 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  South  Dakota; 
it  is.  in  large  part,  the  Nation. 

The  consumer  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion comes  at  this  point:  If  farm  pro- 
ducers are  forced  to  liquidate  their  herds, 
and  they  are  being  forced  to  do  so  on  a 
large  scale,  we  do  not  have  to  look  very 
far  down  the  road  to  the  point  where  we 
are  going  to  be  confronted  with  short- 
ages of  meat  and  shortages  of  dairy 
products,  and  that  will  mean  higher 
prices.  We  may  get  a  temporary  sag  in 
prices  while  this  liquidation  process  is 
going  on,  but  sooner  or  later  the  con- 
simier  will  pay  the  price  of  reduced  num- 
bers 9f  beef  cattle  and  reduced  numbers 
of  dairy  herds.  Inevitably  ?harp  price  in- 
creases will  flow  from  those  shortages. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Senator  Bell- 
MON's  legislation  is  to  enable  farmers  in 
these  areas  where  there  are  critical  hay 
shortages  to  convert  some  of  their  wheat 
acreage  to  grazing  purposes  to  sustain 
their  herds.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  othens  who  are  concerned  about 
the  consumer  interest  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  constructive  step  in  protecting 


the  long-range  interest  of  the  consumer. 
A  stable  supply  of  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  accomplished,  at  least  in  a 
small  way,  by  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  in  any  way  special  inter- 
est legislation,  that  benefits  one  group 
to  the  detrimiBnt  of  another. 

It  will  help,  in  my  opinon,  both  our 

farm  producers  and  also  the  consumers. 

Mr.   METZENBAUM.   Mr.   President, 

will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 

for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Did  we  not  have 
this  same  persuasive  argument  made, 
that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer, with  respect  to  the  shortage  of 
available  hay  for  the  cattle  producers, 
when  wheat  prices  were  high  and  when 
the  availability  of  hay  was  in  short  sup- 
ply, just  2  or  3  years  ago,  when  the  mar- 
ket conditions  were  absolutely  reversed 
from  those  which  we  have  fit  the  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  did  have  the  same  argument.  I  think 
conditions  were  different  at  that  time. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  point  that  wc  need  to  think 
through  the  long  term  implications  of 
the  grain  reserve.  I  am  for  that.  I  do  not 
have  any  quarrel  with  him.  I  am  simply 
making  the  point  that  we  are  faced  with 
an  emergency  here  in  1977  because  of 
the  drought  which  in  some  cases  has  per- 
sisted now  for  2  or  3  years.  This  bill  re- 
lates only  to  the  1977  crop.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  long-term  answer  to 
some  of  the  problems  the  Senator  is 
raising  here  this  morning. 

I  would  join  with  him  in  efforts  to  try 
and  develop  a  long-term  reserve  policy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent problem  than  we  are  faced  with  here 
today,  which  is  the  question  of  how  we 
are  going  to  sustain  our  livestock  and 
dairy  herds  in  an  area  where  there  is  a 
critical  shortage  of  hay.  This  is  one  way 
to  meet  that  temporary  situation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  not  conver- 
sions to  hay  take  place  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  $1.50  subsidy  by 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  They  may  take  place 
in  an  area  where  farmers  are  already 
going  bankrupt  because  of  the  squeeze 
whioh  is  on  them  as  a  consequence  of 
the  drought  and  as  a  consequence  of  an 
over  supply  of  wheat.  It  was  not  the  farm 
producers  of  this  country  who  instigated 
the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  wheat  2 
years  ago.  That  was  done  by  an  arbitrary 
executive  action,  but  it  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  wheat  producers  of  this 
country.  It  is  another  reason  why  the 
Senator's  basic  point  is  a  good  one,  that 
we  need  to  be  looking  down  the  road  to 
the  development  of  long-term  guidelines, 
both  in  the  development  of  a  reserve  pol- 
icy and  also  in  the  development  of  guide- 
lines on  trade,  so  that  our  producers 
know  what  the  market  conditions  are 
likely  to  be  and  can  plan  for  the  future. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
This  colloquy  and  the  questions  I  raise 
today  are  not  raised  because  I  believe 
they  will  defeat  the  legislation,  because  I 
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am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation will  pass  overwhelmingly.  But 
these  questions  are  raised  because  I  have 
a  genuine  concern  about  development  of 
a  national  farm  policy  which  is  just  not 
a  policy  for  the  farmers  of  the  country 
but  which  has  more  broader  concerns.  I 
hope  in  some  way  it  might  move  us  ahead 
more  rapidly  in  developing  a  national 
food  reserve,  a  national  wheat  reserve, 
and  reserves,  as  well,  in  other  areas.  They 
are  so  much  needed.  I  believe  such  a  pol- 
icy will  help  the  farmers.  There  will  be 
farm  groups  which  will  oppose  that  type 
of  a  program,  but  it  is  in  our  national 
interest.  I  hope  our  discussion  today  will 
move  us  forward  along  that  Une. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comment  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  about  the  consumers 
needing  protection,  let  me  remind  him 
that  one  reason  we  are  in  this  crisis  is 
that  largely  to  protect  consumers — and 
I  think  it  was  a  misguided  action  because 
at  that  moment  we  did  have  adequate 
grain  supplies — largely  due  to  consumer 
pressures,  the  recent  administration  im- 
posed an  embargo  limiting  the  export  of 
grain  in  an  attempt  to  lower  food  prices. 
At  that  time  we  had  the  largest  wheat 
crop  in  historj-.  All  that  resulted  was 
that  it  caused  the  prices  of  grain  to  fall 
and  put  farmers  in  the  financial  situa- 
tion where  they  are  now  getting  far  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  for  their 
grain. 

Consumers  are  adequately  protected 
in  our  present  law  because  the  adminis- 
tration can  embargo  the  export  of  grain 
any  time  they  feel  the  situation  so  de- 
mands. This  I9:  not  a  one-way  biU.  It  is 
a  result  of  a  bad  action  which  never 
should  have  been  taken. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
we  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  work 
out  a  farm  program  which  will  be  com- 
prehensive and  which,  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  will  provide  for  adequate  food 
reserves  for  the  country.  We  are  in  the 
proce.ss  of  considering  these  suggestions. 
I  feel  the  Senator  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  efforts  this  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distingmshed  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Bellmon,  for 
introducing  S.  650  and  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  so  early  in  the  95th 
Congress.  This  bill  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  the  hard-stricken  agricultural 
area  of  this  Nation. 

The  price  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
continues  to  decline,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  some  relief  be  provided  imme- 
diately. Senator  Bellmon's  bill,  S.  650, 
provides  authorization  for  farmers  to  se- 
lect up  to  40  percent  of  their  allotted 
acres  for  conversion  to  pasture  or  hay 
production.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  pay  $1  per  bushel 
based  on  the  established  average  yield  of 
these  lands. 

This  bill  has  a  number  of  beneficial  as- 


pects. It  provides  additional  cheap  feed 
at  a  time  when  feed  costs  have  drasti- 
cally increased  and  are  continuing  to 
spiral  upward.  This  is  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  the  "cow-calf  man"  who  has 
been  hardest  hit. 

Traditionally  and  rationally,  the  land 
that  is  taken  out  of  production  in  this 
type  of  program  is  the  least  productive. 
This  land  is  in  the  most  need  of  being 
restored,  and  therefore,  production 
would  not  be  cut  in  a  direct  proportion 
to  the  total  reduction  in  acreage. 

The  1969  estimate  of  total  pasture 
acreage  is  890  million,  which  has  de- 
creased for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  the  Federal 
Government's  encouragement  to  plant 
"fence  to  fence." 

Total  hay  production  decreased  by 
11,853,000  tons  between  January  1,  1975, 
and  January  1,  1976.  This  is  at  a  time 
when  hay  is  running  at  $3  per  bale  and 
$85  per  ton  in  my  own  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  higher  in  other  areas.  The 
need  for  the  reduction  in  total  acres  and 
production  is  also  apparent  through  the 
figures  of  wheat  carryover.  The  carry- 
over of  wheat  from  the  1976  crop  year 
ending  June  1,  was  664  million  bushels. 
Another  2.1  billion  bushels  will  be  har- 
vested in  1977  with  an  estimated  carry- 
over of  1.1  billion  bushels.  The  esti- 
mates indicate  that  there  will  be  a 
carryover  of  2  billion  bushels  from  the 
next  harvest  season. 

Not  only  is  this  carryover  affecting 
the  price  of  wheat,  but  it  is  also  affecting 
our  grain  storage  capacity.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  the  total  "off  farm"  storage 
capacity  was  6,103,000,000  bushels.  This 
is  an  increase  of  only  174  million  bush- 
els, and  even  though  a  large  number,  it 
is  obviously  far  below  the  estimated 
carryover  of  1.1  billion  bushels. 

S.  650  obviously  does  not  resolve  the 
plight  of  American  farmers,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  when 
coupled  with  the  more  comprehensive 
farm  legislation  to  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  should  pro- 
vide some  of  the  much  needed  relief  from 
drought  and  rising  prices. 

Again,  I  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
his  effortson  this  legislation,  and  I  en- 
courage my  fellow  Senators  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  a  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbattm)  .  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi'ossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:55  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  20  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate: 
at  11:35  a.m.  recessed  imtil  11:55  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 


SBA  LOAN  LIMITATIONS  AND  SURE- 
TY BOND  AUTHORIZATIONS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  2647  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  .  The  report  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cl5^ 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
2647)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  increase  loan  limitations  and  to  increase 
surety  bond  authorizations,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  8,  1977.) 

The  conference  report  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bv  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SPECIAL  GRAZING  AND  HAY  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  650)  to  provide 
temporary  emergency  assistance  to 
wheat  producers  by  permitting  such 
producers  to  utilize  a  portion  of  their 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  graz- 
ing purposes  or  for  hay  rather  than  for 
commercial  production. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roD. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abott- 
rezk),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalp)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  is 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talhadge)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 


; 
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West 


I  further  announce  that  If 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announ|ce 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announc^ — yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 


present  and 
Virginia 

yea." 
that  the 

Stafford)  Is 


[RollcaU  Vote  No.  60 
YEAS— 72 


iCg. 


AUen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cbafe« 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
IX>le 

Domenicl 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ford 
Oam 
Olenn 


Goldwater 
Gravel 
Hart 
HaskeU 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
HoUlngs 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Lxigar 
Magnuson 
Matsunaga 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Melcher 
NAYS— 22 


a  srgan 
li  synlhan 
Sdaskie 
Ndson 
N  inn 
Pi  arson 
P(U 
P(  rcy 
Pi  oxmlre 
R  egle 
St  rbanes 
Sisser 
S<  hmitt 
S(  hwelker 
S]  arkman 
81  ennls 
St  ;vens 
SI  3ne 
Tl  urmond 
T<  wer 
W  illop 
Y<\ing 
Zc  rlnsky 


Bayh 

Blden 

Brooke 

Case 

Clark 

Culver 

Durkln 

Orlffln 

Abourezk 
Cannon 


Hansen 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Heinz 
Helms 
Matblas 
Metzenbaum 
Packwood 
NOT  VOTING— 6 

Metcalf 
Randolph 


Rj  ilcoff 


R(tb 

Sc3tt 

St  tvenson 
W  licker 
W  lliams 


St  ifford 
Te  [madge 


So  the  bill  (S.  650) ,  as  anlended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  660 
An  act  to  provide  temporar}^  emergency 
assistance  to  wheat  producer:  by  permit- 
ting such  producers  to  utUlze  a  portion  of 
their  farm  wheat  acreage  allDtments  for 
grazing  purposes  or  for  hay  p-ather  than 
for  commercial  production 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Vnitei 
America  in  Congress   assemblei '., 
Agricultural   Act   of    1949,   as 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
new  section  as  follows : 

"special  grazing  and  hay  prograIi  for  wheat 

ACREAGE 

emk  other  pro- 


"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  law — 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  admliilster 
clal    wheat   acreage   grazing 
gram  for  the  1977  crop.  Under  the 
gram,  a  producer  shall  be  perml  tted 
Ignate  a  portion  of  the  wheat 
ment  for  the  farm,  not  In 
centum  thereof,  which  shall  be 
able  for   \ise   by   the   producer 
purposes  or  for  hay  production 
for  grain  production.  A  produce 
to  participate  in  the  special 
be  paid  a  payment  as  provided 
(3)  of  this  section. 

"(2)   Any  producer  who  elects 
pate  in  the  special  program  shell 
the  specific  acreage  on  the  farm 
be  used  for  the  purposes 
graph    (1)    of   this   section.   No 
than  hay  may  be  harvested 
Included  In  the  special  prograr  i 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay 


prescrll  led 


fiom 
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dfid  House  of 
States  of 
That  the 
imended,  is 
of  title  I  a 


a  spe- 

hay   pro- 

speclal  pro- 

to  des- 

allot- 

of  40  per 

made  avall- 

for   grazing 

rather  than 

who  elects 

shall 

paragraph 


ai  reage 
exce  IS 


pr  jgram 
Ik 


to  partlci- 
deslgnate 
which  is  to 
In  para- 
crop   other 
acreage 


a  ly  producer 


participating  In  the  special  program  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
projected  yield  for  wheat  established  for  the 
farm  times  the  number  of  acres  Included 
In  the  special  program  times  $1.  The  pro- 
ducer shall  be  Ineligible  for  any  other  pay- 
ments or  price  support  on  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  which 
the  producer  elects  to  Include  In  the  special 
program. 

"(4)  Acreage  Included  In  the  special  pro- 
gram shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  planted 
for  harvest  for  the  purposes  of  wheat  acreage 
history. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(■6)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  spe- 
cial program  authorized  by  this  section 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  section  shall  become  effective  October  l, 
1977,  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  be 
retroactive  to  cover  payments  for  1977  crop 
wheat.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  call  up  Senate  Resolution  110. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  it  is  my  intention  to  call 
up  Senate  Resolution  110  under  the  or- 
der previously  entered.  But  it  is  also  my 
intention  that  once  it  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  recess  until  1  p.m.  so  that  the 
managers  of  the  measure  and  other  Sen- 
ators may  have  an  opportxmity  to  get 
their  lunch,  meet  constituents,  and  fill 
appointments  that  are  already  made. 
But  at  1  p.m.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  that  measure. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMElifDMENTS 
OF  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  that 
understanding,  I  now  call  up  Senate  Res- 
olution 110. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  the  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  emphasize 
that,  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  pointed  out  this  morning,  objec- 
tions will  be  made  to  the  meeting  of 
committees    except    those    committees 


which  have  standing  authority  from  the 
Senate,  of  course,  Appropriations  and 
Budget,  but  objection  will  be  made  to 
permission  for  committees  to  meet  at 
any  time  during  a  day  when  the  Senate 
is  considering  the  code  of  ofiQcial  con- 
duct. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
will  be  on  that  code  this  afternoon,  and 
is  on  it  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
mittees, of  course,  cannot  meet  beyond 
this  point  today. 

Mr.  FORD  and  Mr.  BAKER  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  first  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on'a  point 
of  clarification,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  making  the  statement  he  just 
did,  and  I  might  reiterate  that  I  intend 
to  object,  after  today,  to  the  meeting  of 
any  committees  during  the  time  that  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  today.  I  did  not  object  to  the 
meeting  of  any  committees  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  but  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  after  today  I  shall 
object  to  committee  meetings  during  the 
Senate  session  until  after  we  dispose  of 
the  ethics  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  realizes  that  under  the  rules  no 
objection  can  be  made  to  committees 
meeting  until  the  pending  business  Is 
taken  up,  or  some  business  has  been 
transacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  might  clarify  that,  that  under  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  4  as 
agreed  to,  the  first  2  hours  of  every  day 
the  committees  may  meet.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
first  2  hours  of  each  day  any  committee 
may  meet  up  to  2  p.m.  I  would  refer  the 
distinguished  leaders  to  section  402(a) 
of  Senate  Resolution  4. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  forgotten  the  Stevenson  resolution 
provision.  I  was  going  by  the  old  rules. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
vise my  advice  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  then,  to  say  that  I  am  going  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  avoid  having  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  diverted  from 
the  ethics  package  under  the  present 
rules  of  the  Senate,  whatever  they  may 
be. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  did  the  mi- 
nority leader  say  this  applies  only  to 
ethics,  or  from  now  on,  period? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  applies  only  during  the 
consideration  of  the  ethics  measure.  Be- 
yond today  there  would  be  objection  to 
the  meeting  of  any  committees  not  in 
conformity  with  the  rules. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  minority  leader 
means,  though,  after  the  ethics  matter 
has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  after  the  ethics 
measure  has  been  disposed  of  I  do  not 
intend  to  object. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  During  the  time  that  the 
ethics  measure  is  the  pending  business 
of  the  Senate,  I  intend  to  object  to  com- 
mittee meetings  Insofar  as  I  can  under 
the  Senate  rules. 
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Mr.  FORD.  We  already  have  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  under  a  previ- 
ous motion  for  a  Senate  committee  to 
meet  tomorrow  afternoon.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  is  being  revoked? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  there  was 
an  order  entered  some  days  ago 

Mr.  FORD.  It  has  been.  It  is  in  the 
Record  this  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  that 
order  would  prevail,  unless  and  until  it 
was  vitiated.  If  there  is  such  an  order,  it 
has  not  been  vitiated  up  to  now. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  was  entered  yesterday, 
for  the  Space  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  The  request  for 
that  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  must 
have  been  the  day  before  yesterday.  The 
Senate  was  not  in  session  yesterday. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon, 
the  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  not  aware  of  that.  It  would  obvi- 
ously require  unanimous  consent  to  viti- 
ate that  order.  If  there  is  an  order  for 
the  Space  Subcommittee  to  meet  tomor- 
row afternoon 

Mr.  FORD.  At  2  o'clock,  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  not 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  that 
order. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  recess 
I  am  about  to  request  not  count  against 
the  time  on  either  side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS   UNTIL    1    P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  ufttil  1  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:28 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtll  1 
p.m.,  whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  . 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  for 
2  minutes  to  consider  a  nomination  that 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withhold  my  request,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  PLOOR^ 

S.  RES.  110 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  votes  on 
Senate  Resolution  110 :  John  Napier,  Eric 
Hultman,  Jim  Schoener,  Jim  Bennett, 
Tony  Payton,  and  Larry  Smith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Alan  Holmer, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names : 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bentsen 


[Quorum  No.  13 

Griffin 
Hansen 
Hathaway 
Helms 


Leg.] 

Ribicoff 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Sparkman 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Williams 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 
Case  McClure 

Chafee  Morgan 

Chiles  Nelson 

DeConclnl  Packwood 

Gam  Pearson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 


Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent.  ■ 

*  The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  61  Leg.) 
YEAS — 85 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Dole 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 


Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

HaskeU 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 


Morgan 

Moynihan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Ribicoff 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WiUiams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Huddleston 


Abourezk 
Cannon 
Case 
Domenicl 

Eastland 


Stafford 

Talmadge 

Wallop 


NATS— 2 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Hollinss 

Melcher 

Randolph 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  is 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes  to  take  up  a  nomi- 
nation, which  has  been  reported  today 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, of  Mr.  Gale  W.  Mc(3ee,  of  Wyom- 
ing, to  be  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  "so 
ordered.  The  clerk  wUl  state  the  nomi- 
nation. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
STATES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Gale  W.  Mc<3ee,  of  Wyo- 
ming, to  be  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wllj 
take  just  a  few  moments  to  express  my 
high  regard  for  the  President's  nominee 


ire  few  peo- 
better  quali- 
,  the  United 


colleague 
became  a 
University 
•een  history, 
speaker.  I 
knowledge- 
affairs,  and 
expertise 
great  abil- 
President 
him  of 
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for  this  post.  I  think  there 
pie  that/I  know  of  who  are 
fled  than  is  he  to  represen , 
States. ' 

I  have  known  our  f onrjer 
for  many  years,  since  he 
member  of  the  faculty  of 
of  Wyoming.  His  field  has 
He  is  a  highly  accomplished 
respect  him  as  a  person  mos 
able  in  the  field  of  foreign 
I  am  certain  that  he  will 
and  understanding  as  well 
Ity  to  this  post.  I  applaud 
for  the  nomination,  and 
my  complete  support. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Prekident 
pleased  and  proud  to  suppc  rt 
flrmation  of  our  former  col  eague 
McQee  as  the  U.S.  Ambassfidor 
Organization  of  American 
President  could  not  have 
wisely. 

Gale   McGee   has   been 
friend  of  mine  for  many  ye^rs 
I  have  in  many  respects  foll^  iwed 
lei  paths  in  our  careers.  Botl 
through  graduate  school  and 
toral  degrees  in  history.  Botl 
professors  of.  history.  Both  of 
a  longtime  interest  in  foreig^ 

Our  country  is  fortunate 
man  of  his  intelligence  anc 
represent  us  in  this  importa  it 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP, 
objection,  the  nomination  is 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
dent  be  immediately  notified 
flrmation  of  the  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
mous  consent  that  the  Senatt 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BY 


MAJORI- 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE 

TY  LEADER  OP  THE  PAHLIAMENT 
OP  LIECHTENSTEIN 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
like  to  draw  attrition  to  th( 
we  have  with  us  In  the  C 
Majority  Leader  of  the 
Liechtenstein,   a  small 
country  with  high  values,  a 
peace,  a  tradition  of  carrylr 
burdens  in  the  world,  and  a 
which  we  cotild  all  learn  a 
Just  wanted  to  say  he  Is  in 
the  chamber  so  that  Senators 
him. 


coun;ry 


gi  eat 


OPFTCIAL   CONDUCT   AME^TDMENTS 
OF  1977 


The  Senate  continued  wlti 
slderatlon  of  the  resolution  ( 
to  establish  a  code  of  official 
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to  have  a 

stature  to 

post. 

Without 

confirmed. 
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\.  Without 
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t  le 


the  con- 
Res.  110) 
cbnduct  for 


the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 

the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
from  the  time  under  my  control  on  the 
resolution  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  110  and 
votes  on  amendments  thereon  and  on 
the  resolution  itself,  the  following  staff 
members,  who  worked  with  the  commit- 
tee in  the  preparation  of  this  resolution, 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor: 
Ira  Shapiro.  David  Schaefer,  Andy 
Loewl,  Brian  Conboy,  Charles  Warren, 
Mildred  Lehmann,  and  Bob  Harris. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Also  Steve  Gordon  and 
Mann  Cool. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  th^t  F.  Engstrom  of 

my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  thp  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Robert  Tobin,  Mike  Scully,  and 
Claudia  Ingram  of  my  staff  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tony  Peyton  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jim  Streeter 
of  my  staff  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Caroline  Randel 
and/or  Perry  Pendley  of  my  staff  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
same  request  for  Dick  Friedman  of  my 
staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  make  the  same  request 
for  Dick  Rosen  of  my  staff. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,    s 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  finds  itself  today  embarking 
on  a  debate  which  will  focus  public  at- 
tention on  how  this  body  perceives  the 
obligations  and  resporsibilities  that  are 
placed  upon  U.S.  Senators.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  a  strong  and  en- 
forceable code  of  ethics.  But  it  must  also 
be  viewed  as  such  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries, the  Peterson  Commission,  in  its 
recommendation  for  a  code  of  public 
conduct,  states  it  this  way,  in  part: 

We  believe  It  an  exercise  In  political  fu- 
tUlty  (a  Judgment  Congress  has  confirmed 
more  than  once)  to  propose  any  significant 
Increase  in  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
salaries  unless  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
leaders  of  the  other  branches  of  government 
will  Join  you  In  a  commitment  to  major  re- 
fonrf  (Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  wovUd  not 
have  proposed  significant  salary  increases  ex- 
cept In  the  context  of  such  reform.)  Such  a 
reform  must  be  sufficiently  tangible  to  per- 
suade a  substantial  majority  of  Americans 
that  the  post-Watergate  era  has  truly  begun. 
Such  a  majority  Is  by  no  means  persuaded 
now. 


Mr.  President,  as  all  Senators  know, 
I  strongly  supported  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  submitted  by  President 
Ford  and  supported  by  President  Carter, 
which  were  based  on  the  Peterson  Com- 
mission's report  with  respect  to  an  in- 
crease in  salaries  for  certain  high  level, 
policymaking  people  in  the  executive 
branch,  members  of  the  judiciary,  and 
members  of  the  legislative  branch.  In 
doing  so.  I  said  that  whether  or  not  the 
salary  increase  went  into  effect,  the  Sen- 
ate was  committed,  in  my  judgment,  to 
enact  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

The  salary  increase  went  into  effect.  I 
know  that  a  good  many  Members  have 
taken  considerable  heat,  and  are  still  get- 
ting the  heat,  from  that  salary  increase, 
which,  as  I  say,  did  not  apply  just  to 
Members  of  Congress,  but  also  applies  to 
2,496  high-level  policymaking  people  in 
the  executive  branch,  20,300-plus  other 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  whose 
salaries  are  tied,  at  least  indirectly,  to 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
it  went  to  Federal  judges,  who,  by  the 
way,  pay  nothing  into  a  retirement  fund, 
but  who,  when  they  retire,  retire  at  full 
salary. 

I  strongly  supported  that  salary  In- 
crease, for  reasons  which  I  stated  at  that 
time.  Since  that  salary  increase  went  In- 
to effect,  I  have  offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Mr.  Baker,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  other  Senators,  which  provided  that 
the  comparability  pay  increase  scheduled 
for  October  of  this  year  would  not  go 
into  effect  for  any  of  the  persons  in  the 
three  co-equal  and  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Government  who  had  received  the 
February  20  salary  increase. 

We  stated  at  that  time  that  we  did  not 
look  beyond  this  year,  but  It  was  only 
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the  October  1977  comparability  pay  in- 
crease which  should  be  denied  to  those 
persons  who  had  received  the  February 
20  increase. 

Mr.  President,  having  taken  a  strong 
position  of  support  for  the  salary  In- 
crease— and,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  do  not  yet  fully  realize  that 
that  salary  increase  went  to  anyone  other 
than  to  Members  of  Congress,  at  least 
based  on  my  mail — I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
strongly  support  a  code  of  official  con- 
duct. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
I  introduced  a  resolution  setting  up  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct. 
Mr.  Nelson  was  named  chairman  of  that 
committee.  That  committee  has  worked 
many,  many  hours;  many  days;  many 
evenings;  late  into  the  nights,  and  on 
weekends  to  develop  a  Code  of  Ethics 
under  the  mandate  that  that  committee 
report  such  a  code. 

The  committee  did  not  utilize  any 
funds  for  the  employment  of  additional 
personnel.  Committee  members  used 
their  own  staff  people  and  staff  members 
from  committees.  They  were  able,  of 
course,  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
facts  and  figures  that  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Obey  commission  and  which 
have  been  very  helpful  to  the  Nelson 
committee. 
>  They  have  brought  back  a  code.  While 
It  is  not  perfect,  while  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to,  change — ^undoubtedly,  there  will 
be  changes  proposed,  some  of  which  per- 
haps will  be  approved — on  the  whole, 
I  believe  the  committee  has  performed 
an  exemplary  piece  of  work  and  it  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  American  people.  I  congratulate 
the  committee. 

I  supported  the  salary  increases,  as  I 
say,  and  I  support  this  Code  of  Conduct. 
Perhaps  there  are  modifications  that 
will  improve  the  Code  of  Conduct  to 
make  it  more  workable,  to  make  it  a 
better  code,  and  I  may  support  some  of 
them. 

I  call  attention  In  this  instance  to  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1977— sponsored  by  the  Citi- 
zen's Committee  for  Restoring  Public 
Trust  in  Government— addressed  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  &  the  American  People — 
President   Carter,   former   President   Ford, 
and  Chief  Justice  Burger  agree: 

Only  if  a  strict  "Code  of  Public  Conduct 
is  enacted  should  the  salaries  of  senior  gov- 
ernment officials  be  Increased. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
advertisement  in  its  entirety  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  ]  ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  To  take  one 
extract  from  the  advertisement,  "The  re- 
sponse of  congressional  leaders  has  been 
prompt  and  strong." 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  said 
the  pay  raise  would  be  justified  if  put  into 
effect  with  a  requirement  for  complete  fi- 
nancial disclosure  by  members  of  Congress 


and  clear  and  substantial  limitations  on  out- 
side earned  Income. 

Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  prodded  a 
House  commission  to  "go  aU  the  way,"  in 
writing  a  tighter  code  of  ethics,  and  urged 
the  commission  to  make  its  recommendations 
for  reform  by  February  8th.  (N.Y.  Times). 
That  Commission  has  now  made  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

President  Carter  put  a  code  of  ethics  into 
effect  for  the  Executive  Branch  even  before 
he  took  office.  And  Chief  Justice  Burger 
showed  leadership  earlier  by  Instituting  Ju- 
dicial reforms. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that 
in  my  judgment,  the  Senate  is  committed 
to  enact  a  code  of  ethics.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  enacted  a  code  of 
ethics.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  implemented 
a  code  of  ethics  for  the  people  in  his  top 
Cabinet  positions.  I  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  expect  the  Senate  now  to  fol- 
low suit  with  a  strong  code  of  conduct. 

The  question  in  my  judgment  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  code  of 
official  conduct,  but  what  form  it  should 
take.  The  Nelson  committee  substitute 
amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  110  is  a 
reflection  of  careful  consideration  of  that 
form.  Unfortunately,  in  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
time  has  come  and  gone  when  total  pub- 
Uc  disclosure  would  be  enough.  I  know 
that  many  Senators  feel  that  public  dis- 
closure is  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  poten- 
tial abuse  and  that  that  concept  is  as  far 
as  we  need  to  go. 

Does  my  friend  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  the  majority  leader 
has  finished,  Mr.  President.  As  I  previ- 
ously Indicated,  I  would  withhold  my 
statement  imtil  later.  But  after  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  concluded,  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  we  are  de- 
luding ourselves  as  to  public  confidence 
in  this  body  if  we  accept  the  proposition 
that  public  disclosure  is  a  sufficient  de- 
terrent to  potential  abuse  and  that  that 
is  as  far  as  this  committee  and  this  Sen- 
ate should  go. 

Senate  Resolution  110  requires  public 
disclosure.  But,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  think 
financial  disclosure  is  enough.  There  are 
serious  areas  of  possible  abuse  that 
should  and  must  be  considered  by  Senate 
rules.  There  are  areas  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  criticized  by  the  media  and 
by  the  public  many  times  in  the  past. 

Without  going  into  further  detail  as  to 
what  the  committee  resolution  and  the 
Nelson  substiute  provides,  however,  I 
would  like  to  go  quickly  to  one  particu- 
lar area  of  the  Code  of  Conduct.  I  will 
limit  my  further  remarks  to  that  area  at 
this  point. 

The  new  proposed  rule  44  limits  the 
outside  earned  income  of  Senators  to  15 
percent  of  their  salary — roughly  $8,625  a 
year.  I  recognize  that  restrictions  on 
honoraria,  both  as  to  the  total  allowable 
under  the  rule  and  the  Individual  re- 
striction of  $1,000  per  appearance,  are 
controversial.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  honoraria  pose  a  particular  problem 
that  justifies  a  tight  limitation. 

In  this  regard,  quoting  again  from  the 


advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  which  I  have  ear- 
lier alluded,  I  quote  one  paragraph 
titled,  "The  Code  of  PubUc  Conduct." 

Rigorous  restrictions  on  outside  earned  in- 
come. (Pay  full-time  public  officials  enough 
tcj  meet  their  normal  obligations  without 
the  need  for  outside  earned  income  and  elim- 
inate or  rigorously  restrict  honoraria,  legal 
fees,  gifts,  proceeds  of  testimonial  dlnnera 
and  so  on  for  personal  use.) 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  there  is 
any  single  abuse  of  the  public  trust  that 
has  received  more  attention  in  the  media 
and  more  criticism  from  the  public  than 
the  earning  of  large  sums  of  money  by 
elected  officials  for  m.aking  public 
speeches.  The  appearance  of  confiict  of 
interest  in  many  of  these  cases  is  one 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  true  that 
some  forums  for  such  speeches,  such  as 
educational  institutions,  may  raise  no 
apparent  confiict  of  interest.  However 
the  greater  danger  lies  in  those  cases 
where  various  business  interests,  imions, 
or  other  pressure  groups  and  special  in- 
terest groups  affected  by  legislation  pay 
extremely  large  sums  of  money  for  a 
short  speech  by  a  Senator  to  their  group. 

Even  if  there  is  no  hint  of  imoroprlety 
surrounding  the  honorarium  between 
the  Senator  and  the  group,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  public  reception  of  such  action 
is  that  the  group  Is  attempting  to  influ- 
ence that  Senator's  vote  in  areas  of  in- 
terest to  the  group. 

I  personally  would  prefer  an  outright 
ban  on  honoraria.  I  argued  for  a  higher 
salary  than  $57,500  in  my  discassions 
with  the  Peterson  Commission  and  with 
others  who  were  working  with  the  Com- 
mission and  that  all  outside  earned  in- 
come then  be  eliminated.  The  House 
has  Placed  a  limitation  of  15  percent  on 
outside  earned  income.  That  is  a  level 
that  appears  to  be  generally  acceptable 
at  this  time  outside  the  Senate,  and  the 
Nelson  committee  has  recommended  a 
15-percent  limitation.  I  support  that  flg- 
ure. 

I  recognize  that  some  Senators  have 
been  able  to  make  an  extensive  number 
of  speeches  in  Washington  and  throueh- 
out  the  country  without  missing  many 
Senate  votes,  but  that  is  not  always  the 
case.  A  Senator  must  go  to  where  the 
group  wants  him  to  speak,  and  that  Is. 
oftentimes,  not  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Even  if  large  numbers  of  votes  have  not 
been  missed  by  the  Senators  who  do  ex- 
tensive speaking,  the  Senate  schedule 
has,  from  time  to  time,  had  to  be  read- 
justed to  try  to  accommodate  them.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  votes  that  have  been 
delayed  to  a  certain  time,  upon  occasion, 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  leadership 
to  facilitate  such  schedules. 

Unfortunately,  the  honoraria  circuit 
presents  the  image  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  a  Senator  is  not  a  full-time  pub- 
lic servant.  We  all  know  that  this  has 
long  since  become  a  full-time  job,  wheth- 
er we  are  working  In  Washington  or  In 
our  respective  States.  The  public  expects 
no  less. 

It  Is  said  that  this  type  of  speech- 
making  by  Senators  contributes  to  the 
public  dialog  In  areas  of  national  Im- 
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portance.  Obviously,  a  Senate  r's  speech 
can  be  an  Important  part  o  ^  such  an 
interplay  of  ideas-  in  our  Gc  vemment. 
Therefore,  the  15-percent  limitation  on 
outside  earned  income  is  a  c(impromise 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  try  to 
recognize  that  there  is  merit  n  some  of 
the  arguments  of  the  opponeits  to  re- 
strictions in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  the  commltte  s's  recom- 
mendation of  a  15-percent  lir  iltation  is 
the  absolute  ceiling  on  what  should  be 
allowed  in  the  form  of  outsile  earned 
Income.  Any  lifting  of  that  c;iling  will 
cause  serious  doubts  in  the  pablic  per- 
ception as  to  the  Intent  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  be  full-time  Sei  ators  and 
public  servants. 

The  present  situation  whl;h  allows 
Senators  to  earn  up  to  $25,000  a  year  In 
honoraria  Is  Intolerably  high,  and  con- 
tributes to  doubts  In  the  mirds  of  the 
public  as  to  why  individual  gi  oups  give 
so  much  money  to  a  Senate  r  for  his 
speeches  when  he  Is  being  pj  id  by  his 
constituency  to  represent  their  best  in- 
terests in  the  Senate. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  t  lat,  when 
tied  to  the  pay  jalse  which  ha  5  recently 
gone  into  effect,  the  ad(Jltion  of  the  15 
percent  with  respect  to  outside  earned 
Income  woidd  raise  a  Senator's  salary 
to  $66,125  a  year.  This  would  place  a 
Senator  in  the  top  1  percent  among 
Americans  in  earning.  So,  If  t  le  Senate 
were  to  eliminate  this  15-perce  it  limita- 
tion, Mr.  President,  what  tt  e  Senate 
will  be  saying  in  effect,  is  that  \  e  want  to 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  to( .  I  think 
the  Senate  will  be,  in  effect,  pr  )claiming 
to  the  public  that  not  even  ;66,125  is 
enough;  we  want  more;  we  war  t  more. 

Mr.  President,  when  large  fee  s  are  paid 
to  Senators  for  short  speech  bs  before 
pressure  groups — and  I  have  received 
such  honoraria  in  the  past — we  must  ask 
ourselves  whether,  as  private  ci  tizens,  we 
would  have  been  able  to  comma  nd  such  a 
fee  for  an  equivalent  amount  ol  time  and 
effort.  I  am  imder  no  illusions  I  do  not 
think  any  group  of  citizens  wou  d  pay  me 
$1,000  or  $2,000  to  play  that  fiddle  of 
mine  for  5,  10,  or  15  minutes  if  I  were 
still  a  meatcutter  or  a  welder  n  a  ship- 
yard, or  if  I  were  practicing  aw.  It  Is 
because  I  am  a  U.S.  Senator  that  I  get 
those  Invitations,  and  I  feel  that  the 
same  must  undoubtedly  apply  o  the  in- 
vitations that  are  extended  to  others  in 
the  legislative  branch.  I  do  not  think 
that,  otherwise,  we  would  b<  able  to 
command  that  kind  of  fee  for  a  n  equiva- 
lent amount  of  time  and  eff)rt.  So  I 
repeat.  I  believe  that  the  15-pei  cent  lim- 
itation is  the  absolute  ceilii  g  which 
should  be  allowed  for  outside  e  imed  in- 
come. 

I  am  also  aware  that  there  ire  those 
who  believe  that  If  we  are  to  )ut  a  15- 
percent  limitation  on  outside  e  imed  in- 
come, we  should  have  a  similar  Imitation 
on  outside  unearned  income.  [  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  by  the  very  lefinltion 
of  the  terms,  the  problems  wn  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  In  this  Code  of 
Oflttcial  Conduct  are  caused  by  "earned" 
Income,  not  "unearned."  Webst4  r's  Third 
New  International  Dictlonarj  defines 
"earned  Income"  as  "income  th  it  results 
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from  the  personal  labor  or  service  of  an 
individual,"  while  Webster  defines  "im- 
eamed  income"  as  "income  *  *  *  that  is 
not  derived  from  personal  labor  or  serv- 
ice, but  usually  merely  from  ownership 
of  property  •  •  *'• 

So,  the  point  is  that  by  definition, 
"earned"  income  requires  personal  serv- 
ice to  produce  it,  while  "unearned"  in- 
come does  not.  The  potential  for  confiict 
of  interest  is  much 'greater  where  a  Sena- 
tor must  perform  personal  services  for 
the  income  rather  than  where  his  role  is 
one  of  being  a  passive  recipient  of  divi- 
dends or  income  from  personal  holdings. 
There  is  little  potential  for  abuse  of  pub- 
lic oCBce  from  a  wealthy  man  who  is 
elected  and  who  receives  unearned  in- 
come from  his  previous  holdings;  the 
potential  abuse  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
is  the  situation  where  a  Senator  could 
attempt  to  become  a  wealthy  man  by 
the  use  of  his  official  position.  While  some 
Members  may  have  accumulated  large 
investments  since  attaining  high  office, 
most  of  them,  if  they  have  accumulated 
large  investments,  did  so  before. 

Also,  while  some  Members  may  spend 
a  little  time  managing  their  investments, 
most  of  them  do  not,  but  earned  outside 
income  takes  time  away  from  the  public 
business  in  all  too  many  instances. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully our  actions  on  this  resolution  and, 
in  particular,  our  action  on  the  restric- 
tions on  outside  earned  income.  Our  ac- 
tions, in  a  large  measure,  will  determine 
the  future  public  perception  of  the  integ- 
rity of  our  institution  and  our  commit- 
ment as  individual  Senators  in  recogniz- 
ing areas  of  abuse  that  have  existed  in 
the  past,  which  constitutionally,  we 
ought  to  police  ourselves.  This  resolution 
and  the  limitations  which  it  places  upon 
us  as  individuals  is  not  an  easy  remedy 
for  the  wounds  that  we  have  suffered  in 
the  past,  but  I  believe  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  pass  a  code  of  official  con- 
duct which  will  be  a  matter  of  pride  in 
the  future  to  those  of  us  who  participated 
in  Its  adoption  and  to  those  who  will 
serve  here  in  the  future  who  will  benefit 
from  the  renewed  public  confidence  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  find 
ways  to  equalize  the  income  of  Senators. 

Ours  is  a  higher  duty.  We  have  a  duty 
to  the  institution,  rather  than  to  our- 
selves. 

We  have  received  the  benefit  of  the 
salary  Increase — to  every  penny  of  which 
I  say  Members  of  this  body  were  entitled. 
I  took  that  position  and  I  shall  continue 
to  take  that  position. 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  a  little  re- 
sentment when  I  read  hatchet  job  head- 
lines which  refer  to  a  "billion-dollar  Con- 
gress," or  to  "the  same  old  gang,"  which 
were  two  characterizations  of  Congress 
I  recently  noted  in  a  well-known  period- 
ical. 

My  examination  of  those  and  similar 
articles  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  they 
do  not  present  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  facts. 

But  the  time  has  come  now;  we  have 
gotten  our  salary  increase.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  defend  it  in  any  fonmi  because  I 
believe  in  my  heart  that  It  was  right. 

But  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  It, 
too. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  put  the  Senate 
first  as  we  reach  our  decisions  from  day 
to  day  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
code  of  ethics.  It  is  not  we  who  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  last  analysis;  it  is  the 
institution,  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  body  to 
which  Aaron  Burr  referred  as  "a  sanctu- 
ary, a  citadel  of  law,  of  order  and  of 
liberty."  A  body  to  which  Gladstone 
referred  as  "that  remarkable  body,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  inventions  of 
modem  politics." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  Sen- 
ate— not  ourselves — as  we  deliberate 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  we  govern  our 
decisions  accordingly.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion placing  a  limitation  of  15  percent  on 
outside  earned  income. 

I  thank  the  Members  for  their  pa- 
tience, and  their  kindness  In  listening. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  at  this  time  to 
a  telephone  call  from  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  who  has  asked  me 
to  state  for  the  record  that  he  is  very 
interested  in  Senate  Resolution  110,  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  of  the  Senate. 
He  Is  very  pleased  the  special  committee 
has  adopted  some  of  his  specific  recom- 
mendations. He  deeply  regrets  his  in- 
ability to  participate  in  the  Senate's 
deliberation  of  Senate  Resolution  110, 
but  is  absent  due  to  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

ExHiBrr  1 
(Advertisement ) 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  16.  1977] 
To  THE  Congress  and  the  American  People — 
Preshjent  Carter,  Former  President  Ford 
AND  Chief  Justice  Bitrger  Agree:  Only  If 
A   Strict    "Code   of   Public   Conduct"   Is 
Enacted  Should  the  Salaries  op  Senior 
Government  Officials  Be  Increased 
On  January  17th,  Just  a  few  days  before  he 
turned    the    reins    over    to    President-Elect 
Carter,    President   Ford   sent   a   message   to 
Congress   containing   an   unusual    "Siamese 
Twin"  pair  of  recommendations: 

On  the  one  hand,  President  Ford  recom- 
mended an  Increase  In  salaries  for  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  Congress  and  senior  officials 
In  the  Executive  Branch.  (Such  an  increase 
had  been  recommended  unanimously  by  a 
special  statutory  Commission  as  being  long 
overdue.) 

"At  the  same  time,"  President  Ford  told 
Congress,  "I  am  also  strong  endorsing  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  that  new 
and  strengthened  codes  of  conduct  be 
adopted  by  each  branch.  Like  the  Commis- 
sion, I  would  not  recommend  the  salary  In- 
creases If  there  Is  not  a  firm  commitment  to 
a  new  code  of  conduct. 

"I  have  personally  discussed  this  matter 
with  President-Elect  Carter  and  he  author- 
ized me  to  say  that  he  fully  supports  my 
recommendations  concerning  salary  levels 
and  the  need  for  stronger  codes  of  conduct 
for  all  three  branches  as  recommended  by 
the  Commission.  Thus,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  made  the  commitment  to  the  Improved 
code  of  conduct.  I  have  also  spoken  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  he  too 
supports  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission and  is  committed  to  the  code  of  con- 
duct principles  In  the  report. 

"If  the  Congress  commits  Itself  to  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  code  of  conduct  reforms, 
then  I  believe  the  Congress  should  permit 
their  salary  increases  to  take  effect.  This  will 
not  only  restore  public  confidence  In  national 
leaders,  but  It  will  permit  the  country  to  be 
able  to  attract  the  most  qualified  citizens  to 
these  Important  posts." 
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the  code  of  public  conduct 


Rlgoroxis  restrictions  on  outside  earned  in- 
come. (Pay  fuU-tlme  public  officials  enough 
to  meet  their  normal  obUgatlons  without  the 
need  for  outside  earned  Income  and  eliminate 
or  rigorously  restrict  honoraria,  legal  fees, 
gifts,  proceeds  of  testimonial  dinners  and  so 
on  for  personal  use.) 

Create  tight  and  sensible  conflict  of  Inter- 
est provisions  on  Investments  that  would 
eliminate  or  minimize  both  real  and  appar- 
ent conflicts. 

Provide  for  public  disclosure  of  financial 
affairs. 

Impose  consistent  and  explicit  restrictions 
throughout  government  on  j>ost-government- 
service  employment. 

Establish  appropriate  expense  allowances 
and  make  them  accountable. 

Establish  vigorous,  consistent  and  publicly 
reported  auditing  of  tfils  Code  and  appro- 
priate oversight  bodies  which  would  Include 
public  members. 
the  response  of  congressional  leaders  has 

been    prompt    &    STRONG 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  said 
the  pay  raise  would  be  Justified  if  put  into 
effect  with  a  requirement  for  complete  finan- 
cial disclosure  by  members  of  Congress  and 
clear  and  substantial  limitations  on  outside 
earned  income. 

Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  prodded  a 
House  commission  to  "go  all  the  way"  In 
writing  a  tighter  code  of  ethics,  and  urged 
the  commission  to  make  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  reform  by  February  8th.  (N.Y. 
Times).  That  Commission  has  now  made  its 
recommendat  ions . 

President  Carter  put  a  code  of  ethics  into 
effect  for  the  Executive  Branch  even  before 
he  took  office.  And  Chief  Justice  Burger 
showed  leadership  earlier  by  instituting  Ju- 
dicial reforms. 

WHO   ABE  WE? 

This  advertisement  is  the  third  in  a  series 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  private  citizens  who 
would  like  to  see  a  fresh  start  made  in  restor- 
ing public  trust  In  government. 

(As  you  run  your  eyes  over  the  list  of 
signers,  you  will  notice  that  this  is  an  un- 
usually varied  group;  we  think  it  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  diverse  points  of  view  that 
have  Joined  together  In  this  effort.) 

In  our  first  message,  several  weeks  ago, 
we  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  government 
was  afflicted  with  a  hidden  crisis;  that  senior 
executives — particularly  in  the  fields  of 
health,  science  and  the  Judiciary — were  pre- 
maturely leaving  government  service  en 
masse  because  their  salaries  had  been  frozen 
for  nearly  eight  years,  except  for  a  6%  ad- 
justment enacted  in  1975;  that  key  positions 
remained  vacant  because  hlgh-callber  execu- 
tives could  not  be  recruited  and  retained; 
that  public  officials  were  re|garded  with  wide- 
spread cynicism  In  America  today,  and  con- 
sequently that  there  Is  a  reluctance  to  re- 
ward them  with  Increased  compensation. 

We  said,  "Here  then  Is  a  profound  crisis 
made  up  of  four  Interlocking  parts:  The 
government  has  a  desperate  need  for  out- 
standing executives;  it  will  not  get  and  keep 
them  unless  the  salary  freeze  is  unfrozen; 
Congress  does  not  dare  to  take  such  action 
until  the  public  Is  in  a  more  receptive  mood, 
and  this  will  not  happen  until  the  people's 
trust  In  government  Is  restored." 

wow  IT  IS  UP  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

According  to  law,  the  salary  recommenda- 
tions will  go  into  effect  on  February  20th  If 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  disapproves. 

However,  while  the  salary  increases  require 
no  action  on  Congress'  part  to  become  effec- 
tive, the  Code  of  Public  Conduct  requires 
initiative  and  energetic  support  If  it  is  to 
become  law — especially  If  it  Is  to  be  enacted 
in  undUuted  form. 

A  realistic  target  for  such  enactments  is  by 
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March  of  this  year.  Any  delay,  any  attempt  to 
water  (Jpwn  the  provisions  of  the  code — while 
allowing  the  pay  Increases  to  take  effect — 
would  shatter  all  hopes  among  the  people  for 
a  fresh  start  In  Washington,  and  leave  them 
more  cynical  than  ever. 

If  you  agree  with  us.  If  you  feel  that  a 
strict  Code  of  Public  Conduct  must  accom- 
pany the  pay  raises,  then  please  write  to  your 
Congressman  and  your  Senators  and  let  them 
know  what  you  expect  of  them. 

Newspaper  Comments 

"The  Commission's  logic  is  Impeccable  .  .  . 
The  strategy  as  well  as  the  logic  Is  Just  right. 
It  Is  now  up  to  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  acting  In  concert,  to  work  out 
the  details." 

— The  Wwihington  Post. 

".  .  .  There  could  be  no  more  propitious 
time  for  reform.  Initiation  of  such  an  action 
would  be  a  fitting  farewell  gesture  by  the 
Ford  Administration  and  support  for  It  would 
seem  to  be  natiu-al  for  Jimmy  Carter." 

— The  New  York  Times. 

"...  The  proposal  deserves  Presidential  and 
Congressional  support,  but  only  If  the  new 
Code  of  Conduct  is  approved  along  with  the 
higher  salaries.  What  the  Commission  is 
proposing — and  this  makes  .sense — is  a  carrot- 
and-stlck  approach  .  .  .  The  main  problem 
in  ail  of  this  Is  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
doesn't  simply  take  the  money  and  run,  leav- 
ing the  proposed  Code  of  Conduct  to  quietly 
wither  on  the  vine." 

— The  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star. 

".  .  .  We  think  the  recommendations  should 
be  followed  ...  In  implementing  the  new 
salaries,  the  reform  must  not  be  forgotten." 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 

"Higher  federal  pay.  yes,  but  higher  ethics, 
too  . .  ." 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

".  .  .  The  Commission's  case  for  a  Code 
of  Conduct  as  an  indispensable  prelude  to  a 
popular  aceptance  of  a  general  pay  Increase 
Is  convincing." 

— Washington  Star. 

".  .  .  We  particularly  like  the  Idea  of  com- 
bining raises  with  ethics  .  .  .  The  public 
should  let  the  lawmakers  know  It  doesn't 
want  one  without  the  other." 

— Omaha  World  Herald. 

CITIZENS'    COMMITTEE   FOR   RESTORING    PUBLIC 
TRUST   IN   GOVERNMENT 

Steering  Committee 

William  Buckley,  Jr.,  Columnist. 

Ruth  C.  Clusen,  President,  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

John  W.  Gardner,  Chairman.  Common 
Cause. 

Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  President, 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
National  Urban  League. 

Lane  Klrkland,  Secretary-Treasurer,  APL- 
CIO. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  Chairman,  Lehman 
Brothers  Incorporated. 

Irving  S.  Shapiro,  Chairman,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc.;  Chairman,  The 
Business  Roundtable. 

Ray  C.  Adam,  Chairman,  NL  Industries. 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  Chairman,  Atlantic 
Richfield  Company. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Editor  and  Author. 

Orln  E.  Atkins,  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc. 

The  Hon.  George  W.  Ball.^artner,  Lehman 
Brothers  Incorporated,  Former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

William  O.  Beers,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Kraft  Inc. 

WiUlam  Bernbach,  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 

The  Hon.  Tom  Bradley,  Mayor,  Los  Angeles. 

Werner  C.  Brown,  President,  Hercules  In- 
corporated. 


Herbert  BrowneU,  Former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S. 

Fletcher  L.  Byrom,  Chairman,  Koppera 
Company,  Inc. 

Mortimer  M.  Caplln,  Former  Commissions 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Edward  E.  Carlson,  Chairman,  UAL,  Inc. 

Edward  W.  Carter,  Chairman,  Carter  Haw- 
ley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Dr.  Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr.  Chancellor  Atlanta 
University  Center. 

Frank  T.  Cary  Chairman,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation, 

Roy  D.  Chaplin,  Jr. 

Dr.  James  E.  Cheek,  President  Howard 
University. 

The  Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (Ret.). 

A.  W.  Clausen,  President,  Bank  of  America. 

General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.). 

Clark  M.  Clifford,  Senior  Partner  Clifford, 
Warnke,  GUss,  McUwain  &  Finney. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Former  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

John  R.  Coleman,  President  Haverford  Col- 
lege. 

John  T.  Connor,  Chairman  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation,  Former  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  President  Children's 
Television  Workshop. 

Norman  Cousin  Editor,  Saturday  Review. 

Col.  Henry  Crown.  Chairman,  Henry  Crown 
and  Company. 

Joseph  P.  Cullman,  III,  Chairman,  Philip 
Morris,  Inc. 

Charles  H.  Dahl,  President,  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp. 

Justin  Dart,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  Dart  Industries,  Inc. 

Professor  Samuel  Dash,  Former  Chief 
Counsel,  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 

John  D.  deButts,  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company. 

Alonzo  G.  Decker,  Jr.,  Chairman,  The 
Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company. 

Robert  F.  Dee,  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer,  Smith  Kline  Corporation. 

E.  Mandell  deWindt,  Chairman,  Eaton 
Corporation. 

Charles  D.  Dickey,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, Scott  Paper  Company. 

The  Hon.  C.  Douglas  DlUlon,  Former  Sec- 
retary of  U.S.  Treasury. 

Charles  T.  Duncan,  Dean,  Howard  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

John  Thomas  Dunlop,  Lamont  Unlverlsty 
Professor,  Harvard  University,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Christopher  F.  Edley,  Executive  Director, 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc. 

James  L.  Ferguson,  Chairman,  General 
Foods  Corporation. 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher,  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  and  Chicago  Dally  News. 

Murray  H.  Flnley,  President,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

Edward  H.  Foley,  Former  Under  Secretary 
of  U.S.  Treasury. 

Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Forbes  Magazine. 

Henry  Ford,  II. 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Partner,  Goldman  Sachs 
and  Co.,  Former  Secretary  of  the  TJS.  Treas- 
ury. 

Lewis  W.  Foy,  Chairman,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp. 

Professor  Paul  A.  Freund. 

Ray  Garrett,  Jr.,  Partner,  Gardner,  Carton 
&  Douglas. 

Clifton  C.  Garvin,  Chairman,  Exxon  Cor- 
poration. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Former  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  U.S.  to  the  UJf. 

Mark  Goodson,  Goodaon-Todman  Pro- 
ductions. • 

E.  H.  Griffiths,  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer,  RCA  Corp<H'atlon. 

The  Honorable  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

Walter  A.  Haas,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Levi  Strauss. 
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John  P.  Harbin,  Chairman  and 
utlve  Officer,  Halliburton  Company. 
Kitty  Carlisle  Hart. 
Robert  S.  Hatfield,  Chairman, 
tlnental   Oroup,   Inc. 

Oabrlel  Hauge,  Chairman,  Ma4ufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company. 

Harold  J.  Haynes,  Chairman,  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California. 

Sherman    Hazeltlne,    Chalrma  i     of    the 
Board,  First  National  Banlc  of  1  rlzona. 

Dorothy  C.   Height,   National   pouncU   of 
Negro  Women. 

Andrew  Helskell,  Chairman,  Tfme  Incor- 
porated. 

Sherrye  Henry,  WOR  Broadcaste: 

The  Hon.  Walter  J.  Hlckel. 

The  Hon.  Jerome  H.  Holland. 

M.  Carl  Holman,  President,  Thfc 
Urban  Coalition. 

Matlna  S.  Homer,  President, 
College. 

His  Eminence  Archblahop 
Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
America. 

Leon  Jaworskl. 

Howard    W.    Johnson.    Chalmu^ 
Corporation,     Massachusetts 
Technology. 

J.   E.   Jonsson.   Former  Mayor 
Texas. 

Herman  K'^hn.  Director,  Hudsor   Tn,stltute. 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles,  President,  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Semon  E.  Knudsen,  Chairman,  wfclte 
Corporation. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Partner 
man,  Bautzer.  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 

Ralnh  'La.-'&ras.  Chairman,  Ped4rated 
partment  Stores,  Inc. 

Edward  J.  Ledder.  Chairman,  Abbott 
oratories. 

The    Honorable    Sol    M.    Llnowljiz, 
Partner.  Coudert  Brothers. 

Professor  George  C.  Lodge.  Hariard 
ness  School. 

John   H.   Lyons.    President. 
Association  of  Bridge   and 
Workers. 

Ian  K.  MacGregor,  Chairman,  _.. 

Donald  S.  MacNaughton,  Chal 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Prudential 
Company  of  America. 

Robert  H.  Malott,  Ch^rman  and 
FMC  Corporation. 

Frank  Manklewlcz,  Author; 
Secretary  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy 

Joan  D.  Manley,  Chairman  of  <he 
Time-Life  Books,  Inc. 

Wm.  McChesney  Martin. 

C.  Peter  McColough. 

Prof.  Paul  W.  Mccracken,  Edniund 
Day.   University  Professor  of  Bus  ness 
ministration.  University  of  Mlchlga  n 

J.  P.  Meglen. 

Arlay  Miller.  Stanford  Graduate 
Business. 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  Chairman 
glne  Co.,  Inc 

Roger  Miniken,  President,  Mllllkin 
pany. 

Newton  N.  Mlnow.  Former  FCC 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr. 

Thomas  A.  Murphy,  Chairman 
Motors  Corporation. 

The  Hon.  Bess  Myerson,  Former 
sloner  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Barbara  W.  Newell,  President. 
College. 

Norma  Pace,  Senior  Vice  Presldejit 
lean  Paper  Institute. 

David  Packard,  Chairman,  Hewlett 
ard  Company. 

MolUe  Pamls. 

Ellmore  C.  Patterson,  Chalrmai  ,'  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  NY. 

Joseoh  A.  Pechman,  Director  of  Economic 
Studies.  The  Brookings  Instltutlo)  i 

Russell  W.  Peterson.  President  \nA  Chief 
Executive  Officer  New  Directions 
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Charles  J.  Pllllod,  Jr.,  Chairman,  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

John  B.  M.  Place,  Chairman  and  President, 
The  Anaconda  Company. 

The  Honorable  George  W.  Romney,  Former 
Governor  of  Michigan. 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  Former  Under  Secretary 
of  U.S.  Treasury. 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 
Tlie  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Former  Secre- 
tary of  State. 
Terry  Sanford,  President,  Duke  University. 
Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,   Writer   and  His- 
torian.. 
Felice  N.  Schwartz. 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  Former  President,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

Donald  V.  Selbert,  Chairman,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  Inc. 

Irene  Mayer  Selznlck. 
H.  A.  Shapard,  Chairman,  TRW  Inc. 
Mark  Shepherd,  Jr..  Chairman,  Texas  In- 
struments Incorporated. 
George  P.  Shultz. 

Chesterfield  Smith,  Lawyer,  Lakeland, 
Florida. 

J.  Stanford  Smith,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

William  S.  Sneath,  Chairman,  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation. 

WUllam"*l.  Spoor,  Chairman,  The  Plllsbury 
Company. 

Justin  A.  Stanley,  President.  American  Bar 
Association. 

Gloria  Stelnem,  Editor  and  Writer. 
George    A.    Stlnson,    Chairman,    National 
Steel  Corp. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  Chairman,  The  Quak- 
er Oats  Company. 
Franklin  A.  Thomas. 

Paul  A.  Volcker,  Former  Under  Secretary 
of  U.S.  Treasury. 

Martin  J.  Ward,  President.  United  Associa- 
tion of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the 
Plumbing  and  Plpeflttlng  Industry. 

Ralph  E.  Ward,  Chairman  and  President. 
Chesebrough-Pond's,  Inc. 

Glenn  E.  Watts,  President,  Commtinlca- 
tlons  Workers  of  America. 

Robert  O.  Weaver.  Distinguished  Professor 
of  Urban  Affairs,  Hunter  College.  Former 
Secretary  of  IJepartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  E>evelopment. 

Dr.  Arnold  R.  Weber,  Provost,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University. 

Jacqueline  G.  Wexler,  President,  Himter 
College. 
Theodore  S.  White,  Author. 
W.  S.  White,  Jr..  Chairman  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer,  American  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany. 

Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  President.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Roy  Wllklns,  Executive  Director,  NAACP. 
Eddie  N.  Williams,  President,  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies. 

Wlllard  Wlrtz,  Former  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Arthur  M.  Wood,  Chairman,  Sears.  Roebuck 
and  Company. 

Leonard  Woodcock.  President,  Interna- 
tional Union,  UAW. 

Walter  B.  Wrlston,  Chairman,  Citicorp/ 
Citibank. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Anderson)  .  The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  announced 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  would 
support  the  proposal  of  the  pay  commis- 
sion for  an  increase  in  salary  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  we  as- 
sured the  Senate  that  two  things  would 
occur. 

First,  that  the  matter  would  be  ad- 


dressed by  the  Senate  and  that  there 
would  be  a  vote — and  there  was,  indeed, 
a  vote.  It  was  voted  on  a  motion  to  table 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  pay  increase, 
and  the  first  of  those  two  commitments 
was  redeemed. 

The  second  commitment  that  was 
made  on  the  same  day  was  that  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  debate  on  the 
increase  in  salary  for  Federal  officials, 
including  Members  of  Congress,  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate 
would  turn  its  attention,  if  we  were  able 
to  contrive  it,  to  the  matter  of  consider- 
ing and  hopefully  adopting  a  code  of 
conduct,  a  code  of  ethics.  That  matter  is 
now  the  pending  business  under  a  previ- 
ous unanimous-consent  order  that  pro- 
vides a  generous  50  hours  of  debate,  as 
well  as  additional  time  for  amendments, 
and  amendments  in  the  second  degree, 
and  other  procedural  devices. 

So  the  Senate  is  now  considering  the 
second  of  those  two  commitments  that 
were  made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  the  majority 
leader — to  consider  a  code  of  ethics. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  special  ad  hoc  committee  that 
were  appointed  from  the  majority  and 
minority  in  order  to  consider  this  under- 
taking: to  recommend  to  Congress  and 
to  the  Senate  a  new  Code  of  Ethics.  I 
commend  them  for  a  diligent  job  well 
done,  with  careful  attention  to  com- 
peting, different  points  of  view,  and  with 
an  effort  to  reconcile,  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reconcile,  different  opinions  and 
conflicts. 

I  pay  respect  as  well  to  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  particularly  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
who  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  who  is  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  that  committee,  for  their  contri- 
bution to  this  formula  of  suggestions  and 
ideas. 

Having  done  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  owe  it  to  our  colleague  to  say 
now  on  this  occasion  that  I  intend  to 
support  a  code  of  conduct  and  a  code  of 
ethics  for  the  Senate. 

I  intend  to  reserve  my  judgment,  as 
I  am  sure  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  col- 
leagues will  reserve  judgment,  on  the 
exact  terms  of  that  code.  But  I  intend 
to  support  a  strong  code  of  conduct. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, as  supplemented  and  augmented 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, has  done  a  good  job. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  their  suggestions 
are  good  and  appropriate  to  these  times, 
and  most  of  them  I  can  support.  Some  of 
them  I  will  disagree  with,  and  I  reserve 
my  right  in  that  respect,  as  does  every- 
one else. 

I  intend  to  support,  for  instance,  the 
proposal  for  a  limitation  on  outside 
earned  Income.  Clearly,  it  is  arbitrary. 
Clearly,  it  works  injustice  in  some  cases. 
But  I  intend  to  support  it,  not  because  I 
think  it  is  the  best  solution,  but  because 
I  think  it  is  the  best  solution  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  will  be  others  debated  and  I 
wUl  abide  by  the  final  determination  of 
the  Senate,  of  course,  in  each  regard;  and 
will  in  no  way  discourage  any  Member 
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from  expressing  his  agreement  or  disa- 
greement on  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
code  or  any  of  the  amendments  that  may 
be  submitted. 

Having  said  these  things,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  conclude  with  only  one  gen- 
eral further  observation. 

Notwithstanding  my  professed  support 
for  this  measure;  notwithstanding  my 
praise  for  the  members  of  the  ad  hoc  and 
ethics  committees  who  worked  diligently 
on  this  measure;  and  notwithstanding 
my  belief  that  the  tenor  of  the  times  re- 
quires that  we  adopt  a  code  of  ethics,  I 
still  think  we  are  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  think  we  are  headed  right 
straight  in  the  direction  of  a  corps  of 
professional  legislators  who  are  virtually 
totally  dependent  on  the  salary  and  ex- 
penses that  we  may  be  allowed  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Add  to  that  the  prospect  that  we  may 
some  day  have  our  campaigns  financed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  as  well,  and 
then  we  very  well  may  have  both  feet  in 
the  Treasury  trough. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  the  wrong 
direction.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  care- 
ful attention  to  returning  to  the  concept 
of  citizen  legislators. 

It  would  be  my  preference,  for  exam- 
ple, to  see  Congress  meet  for  3  months  or 
6  months  or  even  9  months,  if  need  be, 
but  for  a  briefer  period  of  time,  and  to 
return  to  our  districts  and  to  involve  our- 
selves in  the  mainstream  of  our  commu- 
nities' activities. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  do  that  and  have 
a  decrease  In  salary.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
fully  in  the  public  and  private  affairs  of 
our  Nation  and  have  a  less  generous 
salary  than  we  now  have. 

I  would  like  to  see  those  things,  Mr. 
President;  but,  in  all  candor  and  hon- 
esty, I  cannot  say  that  I  expect  to  see 
these  things  happen  in  the  next  year  or 
so.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  them  happen  as 
the  result  of  the  debate  that  is  about  to 
ensue  here. 

If  those  fundamental  changes  in  the 
nature  and  the  personality  of  the  legisla- 
tive initiative  are  to  take  place,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  change  in  that,  it  is  going  to 
take  a  great  deal  more  effort,  a  great,  deal 
more  debate,  a  great  deal  more  attention. 
a  great  deal  more  exposure,  and  a  great 
deal  more  commentary  from  the  press 
before  we  can  come  to  that  decision. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  we  should  go 
ahead  with  this  code  of  conduct  or  some- 
thing similar  to  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  support 
the  code  generally.  I  intend,  however,  to 
do  one  other  thing.  At  some  point  appro- 
priate to  these  proceedings,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  sunset  provision.  I  intend  to  pro- 
vide an  amendment  that  will  cause  this 
whole  code  to  self-destruct  in  2  or  3 
years,  so  that  we  can  attempt  to  require 
that  Congress,  once  again,  focus  its  at- 
tention on  the  general  personality  and 
legislative  responsibility  of  Congress, 
rather  than  continuing  our  drift  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

AODrnOKAL   STATEMENT   STTSMTTTED   ON    SENATE 
RESOLUTION  110 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  begins  consideration  of  a  code 
of  official  conduct  which,  if  adopted. 


can  do  much  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  our  Government. 

We  must  not  falter  at  this  juncture. 
The  canons  of  conduct  which  our  spe- 
cial committee  has  developed  have  re- 
ceived high  marks,  generally.  We  must 
make  them  our  rules  and  do  so  with  dis- 
patch and  as  little  dilution  as  is  possible 
in  a  deliberative  body. 

My  view  is  that  we  cannot  err  in  re- 
quiring full  financial  disclosure  by  our 
Members,  officers,  and  top  staff  people. 
And  certainly,  the  proposed  code,  foimd- 
ed  on  requirements  for  full  public  dis- 
closure of  financial  matters,  is  laimched 
in  a  commendable  direction. 

For  many  years,  in  fact  since  about 
1958, 1  have  advocated  that  we  deal  with 
the  issue  of  conflict  of  interest  by  mak- 
ing public  disclosure  of  financial  mat- 
ters and  let  the  voters — the  public  which 
is  our  ultimate  employer — make  the  de- 
cision as  to  our  fitness  to  hold  the  pub- 
lic trust. 

I  would  not  limit  financial  disclosure 
to  Members  of  our  Chamber  and  the 
House,  but  would  require  it  of  all  top 
employees  in  the  executive  branch,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  all  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  including  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  Once  our  own  code  of  official 
conduct  is  in  place,  I  hope  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  enact  legislation  to  impose  simi- 
lar restrictions  on  the  other  branches. 

V.^en  I  appeared  before  the  special 
committee,  I  urged  that  the  problem  of 
unofficial  office  accounts  be  reviewed  and 
I  am  pleased  that  new  rule  XLVI  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  privately  subsidized  of- 
fice accounts. 

It  is  certain  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  abuses  arising  from  the  use 
of  these  unofficial  funds.  And  at  this 
time  it  is  proper  that  we  take  steps  to 
stop  the  abuses  and  insure  that  every 
Senator — regardless  of  his  wealth  or 
lack  of  it  or  that  of  his  friends — be 
equally  well  equipped  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  a  Senator. 

One  other  point  which  I  would  like  to 
make  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
official  rules.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  means  for  enforcement  or  our  other 
actions  in  strengthening  our  rules  are 
hollow  and  meaningless.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  come  as  far  as  we  have  in 
drawing  up  a  code  of  official  conduct 
and  leave  out  the  essential  ingredient  of 
enforcement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  yield  such 
time  on  the  resolution  itself  as  I  control 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  simi- 
lar vein,  I  yield  control  of  my  time. tem- 
porarily, under  the  standing  order,  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    65 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  an  opening  statement  on  the 
resolution,  I  call  up  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  amendment 
No.  65. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  num- 
bered 65. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  all  after  "Resolved"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Offi- 
cial Conduct  Amendments  of  1977". 
TITLE    I— CODE    OF   OFFICIAL   CONDUCT 

Sec.  101.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  rules  XLI.  XLII,  XLIII, 
and  XLIV;  and 

(2)  by  renumbering  rule  XLV  as  rule  XLI, 
and  by  adding  after  such  rule  the  following 
new  rules  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Sen- 
ate Code  of  Official  Conduct" : 

"RULE  XLII 
"public  financial  disclosube 

"1.  (a)(1)  Each  individual  who  for  a  pe- 
riod In  excess  of  ninety  days  during  a  cal- 
endar year  Is  a  Senator,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  is  compensated  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $25,000  a  year,  shall  file  a 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  finan- 
cial statement  for  that  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Each  employee  designated  under  rule 
XLIX  to  handle  campaign  fundi  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  file  a  full  and  complete 
financial  disclosure  statement  for  that  cal- 
endar year. 

"(b)  Each  individual  described  in  subpar- 
agraph (a)  who  during  any  calendar  year 
ceases  to  occupy  an  office  or  position  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph  shall  file  a 
report  containing  a  f»:ll  and  complete  finan- 
cial statement  for  that  portion  of  such  year 
beginning  on  January  1  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  he  ceases  to  occupy  such  office 
or  position. 

"(c)  Any  Individual  who  seeks  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  shall  file  In  any  year  in  which 
such  Indlvldtial  has — 

"  ( 1 )  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  or 

"(2)  received  political  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  consent  for 
any  other  person  to  receive  political  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  such  individual's  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office. 

a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete  fi- 
nancial statement  for  the  preceding  calendar , 
year. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  .shall  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Se- 
lect Committee")  a  complete  list  of  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate  who  are 
required  to  file  a  report  under  this  paragraph 
and  shall  submit  at  the  close  of  each  calen- 
dar quarter  a  list  of  Individuals  required  to 
file  such  report  who  have  begun  or  termi- 
nated employment  with  the  Senate  or  been 
designated  pursuant  to  rule  XLEX. 

"2.  Each  individual  shall  include  In  each 
report  for  each  calendar  year  for  which  he  Is 
required  to  file  a  report  under  paragraph  1 
a  full  and  complete  statement,  in  such  man- 
ner and  ioAa  as  the  Select  Committee  shall 
prescribe,  which  contains  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  the  amoimt  and  the  identity  of 
each  source  of  earned  income  (exclusive  of 
honoraria)  received  during  such  calendar 
year  which  exceeds  $100  in  amount  or  value: 

"(2)  the  Identity  of  the  source,  the 
amount,  and  the  date,  of  each  honorarium 
received  during  such  calendar  year  and  an 
Indication  of  which  honoraria,  if  any.  were 
donated  to  a  charitable  organization  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  2(c)  of  rule  XLIV;  and 

"(3)  the  Identity  of  each  source  of  income 
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(other  than  earned  Income)  reci  Ived  diiring 
such  calendar  year  which  exci  eds  $100  In 
amount  or  value,  and  an  Indlcat  ion  of  which 
the  following  categories  the  amc  unt  of  value 
of  such  Item  of  Income  Is  within: 
"(A)  not  more  than  $1,000, 
"(B)  greater  than  $1,000  but  w  it  more  than 
S2,500. 

"(C)    greater  than   $2,500  bit  not  more 
than  $5,000, 

"(D)  greater  than  $5,000  but  n(  >t  more  than 
$15,000, 

"(E)    gi^ater  than  $15,000  bit  not  more 
than  $50,000, 

"(F)  greater  than  $50,000  bit  not  more 
than  $100,000,  or 
"(O)  greater  than  $100,000. 
"(4)  For  purposes  of  clauses  1)  and  (8), 
any  gift  described  In  subparagra  jhs  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  b »  considered 
as  Income. 

"(b)  The  Identity  of  the  source,  a  brief 
description  of,  and  the  value  c  t  any  gifts 
of  transportation,  lodging,  food ,  or  enter- 
tainment aggregating  $250  or  mc  re  provided 
by  any  one  source  other  than  a  relative 
during  the  calendar  year  except  that  any 
fbod,  lodging,  or  entertainment  received  as 
part  of  the  personal  hospitality  c  f  any  indi- 
vidual need  not  be  reported. 

"(c)  The  Identity  of  the  souce.  a  brief 
description  of,  and  the  value  c  I  all  other 
gifts  aggregating  $100  or  more  fr  im  any  one 
source  other  than  a  relative  luring  the 
calendar  year. 

"(d)  Qlfts  with  a  fair  market  value  less 
than  $35  need  not  be  aggregated  i  or  the  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(e)(1)  The  Identity  and  categ<  ry  of  value 
of  each  Item  of  real  property  he  Id,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  during  such  cal  ndar  year 
which  has  a  fair  market  value  1 1  excess  of 
$1,000  as  of  the  close  of  such  cal  tndar  year; 
and 

"(2)  the  Identity  and  category  of  value  of 
each  Item  of  personal  property  h«  Id,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  during  such  calendt  r  year  In  a 
trade  or  business  or  for  Investm  ent  or  the 
production  of  Income  which  has  i  fair  mar- 
ket value  In  excess  of  $1,000  as  of  ;he  close  of 
such  calendar  year. 

"(f)  The  Identity  and  category  of  value  of 
each  personal  liability  owed,  directly  or  In- 
directly, which  exceeds  $2,500  ai  any  time 
during  such  calendar  year. 

"(g)  The  Identity,  date,  and  (ategory  of 
value  of  any  transaction,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  In  securities  or  commodities 
futiures  during  such  calendar  yea^  exceeding 
$1,000,  except  that  (1)  any  gift  to  any  tax- 
exempt  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  Involving  such  a  transaction  need  not 
be  reported,  and  (2)  any  transaction  solely 
by  and  between  the  reporting  Ind:  vldual.  his 
spoxise,  and  dependents  need  not  t  e  reported. 
"(h)(1)  The  Identity,  date,  and  category 
of  value  of  any  purchase,  sale,  oi  exchange, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  of  any  Intei  est  In  real 
property  during  such  calendar  3  ear  If  the 
value  of  the  property  Involved  In  such  pur- 
chase, sale,  or  exchange  exceeds  11,000  as  of 
the  date  of  such  purchase,  sale,  01  exchange. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(e)(1)  of  this  pcuagraph  and  clsuse  (1)  of 
thlj  subparagraph  the  Identity  cf  an  Item 
of  real  property  shall  Include  the  number 
of  acres  of  property  (if  there  Is  aiore  than 
one  acre) .  the  exact  street  addn  ss  (except 
with  respect  to  a  personal  reskenca  of  a 
reporting  Individual),  the  town,  ounty,  and 
State  In  which  the  property  Is  loc«  ted,  and  If 
there  are  substantial  Improvements  on  tht 
land,  a  brief  daacrlptlon  of  the  imi  rovements 
(such  as  "office  building") . 

"(1)   Any  patent  right  or  any   interest  In 

any  patent  right,  and  the  natue  of  such 

patent  right,  held  during  such  cal  >ndar  year. 

"(j)  Tbe  Identity  of  all  poaltlcna  held  as 
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an  officer,  director,  trtistee,  partner,  adviser, 
proprietor,  agent,  employee,  or  consultant  of 
any  corporation,  company.  Arm,  partnership, 
or  other  business  enterprise,  any  nonprofit 
organization,  and  any  educational  or  other 
institution. 

"(k)  A  description  of.  the  parties  to,  and 
the  terms  of  any  contract,  promise,  or  other 
agreement  between  such  Individual  and  any 
person  with  respect  to  his  employment  after 
such  individual  ceases  to  occupy  an  office 
or  position  described  In  paragraph  1,  Includ- 
ing any  agreement  under  which  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  an 
office  or  position  outside  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  occupy  an  office  or 
position  described  in  paragraph  l,  and  a 
description  of  and  the  parties  to  any  agree- 
ment providing  for  continuation  of  payments 
or  benefits  from  a  prior  employer  other  than 
the  United  States  Government. 

An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  required 
to  file  a  report  under  paragraph  1  shall  in- 
clude In  such  report  the  identity  of  any  per- 
son, other  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, who  paid  such  individual  compensa- 
tion in  excess  of  $5,000  In  any  of  the  two 
calendar  years  prior  to  such  calendar  year 
and  the  nature  and  term  of  the  services  such 
individual  performed  for  such  person.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  require  any  in- 
dividual to  include  in  such  report  any  In- 
formation which  is  considered  confidential 
as  a  result  of  a  privileged  relationship,  estab- 
lished by  law,  between  such  Individual  and 
any  person  nor  shall  it  require  an  individual 
to  report  any  Information  with  respect  to  any 
person  for  whom  services  were  provided  by 
any  firm  or  association  of  which  such  indi- 
vidual was  a  member,  partner,  or  employee 
unless  such  individual  was  directly  Involved 
In  the  provision  of  such  services. 

"3.  (a)  F6r  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (e) 
through  (h)  of  paragraph  2.  an  Individual 
need  not  specify  the  actual  amount  or  value 
of  each  item  required  to  be  reported  under 
such  subparagraphs,  but  such  Individual 
shall  Indicate  which  of  the  following  cate- 
gories such  amount  or  value  Is  within: 

"(1)  not  more  than  $5,000, 

"(2)  greater  than  $5,000  but  not  more  than 
$15,000, 

"(3)  greater  than  $15,000  but  not  more 
than  $50,000. 

"(4)  greater  than  $50,000  but  not  more 
than  $100,000, 

"(5)  greater  than  $100,000  but  not  more 
than  $250,000. 

"(6)  greater  than  $250,000  but  not  more 
than  $600,000, 

"(7)  greater  than  $600,000  but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000, 

"(8)  greater  than  $1,000,000  but  not  more 
than  $2,000,000. 

"(9)  greater  than  $2,000,000  but  not  more 
than  $6,000,000.  or 

"(10)    greater   than   $5,000,000. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (e) 
of  paragraph  2.  if  the  current  value  of  an  In- 
terest in  real  property  (or  an  Interest  In  a 
real  estate  partnership)  Is  not  ascertainable 
without  an  appraisal,  an  individual  may  list 
the  purchase  price  of  the  interest  in  the  real 
property  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  date 
of  purchase  instead  of  specifying  a  category 
of  value  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  of  this 
paragraph.  If  the  current  value  of  any  other 
item  required  to  be  reported  under  subpara- 
graph (e)  of  paragraph  2  is  not  ascertainable 
without  an  appraisal,  such  individual  may 
list  the  book  value  of  a  corporation  whose 
stock  is  not  publicly  traded,  the  net  worth 
of  a  business  partnership,  the  equity  value 
of  an  individually  owned  business,  or  with 
respect  to  other  holdings,  any  recognized  in- 
dication of  value  but  such  individual  shall 
include  in  his  report  a  full  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  method  used  in  determining 
such  value. 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(a)  through  (J)  of  paragraph  2,  a  reporting 


individual  shall,  subject  to  clauses  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subparagraph,  also  report  the 
Interests  of  the  spouse  or  dependents  of  that 
individual. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (a) 
through  (c)  of  paragraph  2,  the  individual 
need  only  report  the  soxirce,  not  the  amount, 
of  any  earned  income  over  $1,000  or  gifts  over 
$100  ($250  in  the  case  of  transportation, 
lodging,  food,  or  entertainment)  received 
solely  by  his  spouse  or  dependents,  but  with 
respect  to  earned  Income,  if  bis  spouse  or 
dependents  are  self-employed  in  his  or  her 
own  business  or  profession,  only  the  nature 
of  such  business  or  profession  need  be  re- 
ported. 

"(3)  No  report  shall  be  required  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interests  of  a  spouse  living  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  reporting  Individual 
"(d)  (1)  the  holdings  of  and  Income  from 
a  trust  or  other  financial  arrangement, 
whether  'blind'  or  not,  whether  or  not  cre- 
ated by  or  under  the  control  of  the  reporting 
Senator,  officer,  or  employee  or  the  spouse  or 
dependents  of  such  reporting  individual  must 
be  publicly  reported  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  2,  except  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  holdings  and  the  sources  of  a 
trust's  Income  need  not  be  disclosed  If — 

"(A)  the  trust  was  not  created  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  reporting  individual,  his 
spouse,  or  dependents. 

"(B)  the  reporting  Individual,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
contents  or  sources  of  income  of  the  trust, 
and 

"  (C)  the  reporting  Individual  has  requested 
the  trustee  to  provide  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  holdings  and  sources  of  Income 
of  the  trust  and  the  trustee  refuses  to  dis- 
close the  information. 

However,  where  the  identity  of  the  holdings 
and  the  sources  of  income  of  a  trust  need  not 
be  disclosed,  the  reporting  Individual  must 
list  the  category  of  the  net  cash  value  of  his 
Interest  in  the  total  trust  holdings  under 
subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  2,  and  must 
list  the  category  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come from  the  trust  under  subparagraph  (a) 
(3)  of  paragraph  2. 

"(2)  Since  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that  Senators,  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  make  full  and  com- 
plete public  financial  disclosure  of  financial 
holdings,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  thafi 
trusts  established  for  the  purpose  of  belnr 
'blind  trusts',  whether  revocable  or  irrevoca- 
ble, shall  be  dissolved  by  the  creating  party 
to  permit  the  disclosures  required  by  thlf 
rule. 

"(e)  An  Individual  only  Is  required  to  re- 
port information  within  his  knowledge;  how- 
ever, it  is  the  responsibility  of  a  reporting 
individual  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  to 
obtain  the  information  necessary  to  comply 
with  this  rule. 

"4.  (a)  Each  Individual  required  to  file  a 
report  under  paragraph  1(a)  for  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  not  later  than  May  16 
of  the  next  year. 

"(b)  Each  individual  required  to  file  a  re- 
port under  paragraph  1(b)  for  a  portion  of 
a  year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  he  occupies 
an  office  or  position  described  in  paragraph  1 
during  such  year. 

"(c)  Each  individual  required  to  file  a  re- 
port under  paragraph  1(c)  shall  file  such  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day 
on  which  such  individual  first  fulfills  the 
filing  requirements  of  such  paragraph  during 
such  year  or  May  16  of  that  year,  whichever 
is  later. 

"(d)  A  copy  of  each  report  filed  under  sub- 
paragraphs (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Select  Committee  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  Each  Senator  ufH  each  individual  re- 
quired to  report  under  paragraph  1(c)  shall 
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cause  bis  financial  disclosure  statement  to  be. 
filed  as  a  public  docimient  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (or,  if  there  is  no  Office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  equivalent  State  offices) 
in  the  State  which  the  Senator  represents  or 
in  which  he  Is  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
Senator. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may  grant  one 
or  more  reasonable  extensions  of  time  for 
filing  any  report  but  the  total  of  such  exten- 
sions shall  not  exceed  ninety  days. 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  in  completing  any  reports  re- 
quired under  this  rule  when  requested  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate. 
"5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  make 
each  report  filed  with  him  under  this  rule 
available  to  the  public  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  report,  and  shall 
provide  a  copy  of  any  such  report  to  any 
person  upon  a  written  request. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  re- 
quire any  person  receiving  a  copy  of  any  re- 
port under  subparagraph  (a)  to  supply  his 
name  and  address  and  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  organization,  if  any.  on  whose  behalf 
he  Is  requesting  such  copy  and  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable fee  in  any  amount  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  finds  necessary  to  recover 
the  cost  of  reproduction  or  mailing  of  such 
report  excluding  any  salary  of  any  employee 
Involved  In  such  reproduction  or  mailing. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  furnish  a 
copy  of  any  such  report  without  charge  or 
at  a  reduced  charge  if  he  determines  that 
waiver  or  reduction  of  the  fee  is  in  the  public 
Interest  because  furnishing  the  information 
can  be  considered  as  primarily  benefiting  the 
public. 

"(c)  Any  report  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  held  in  his  custody 
and  made  avcUlable  to  the  public  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  after  receipt  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  such  report.  After  such 
seven-year  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  destroy  any  such  report. 

"(d)  The  Select  Committee  shall  review  all 
financial  statements  filed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1  to  determine  whether  such  state- 
ments are  filed  In  a  timely  manner  and  are 
complete  and  in  proper  form. 

"(e)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
and  which  are  approved  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, conduct,  on  a  random  basis,  audits  of 
approximately  6  per  centum  of  the  reports 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (other 
than  those  filed  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate). 
"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  dur- 
ing each  six-year  period  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  audit  at  least 
one  report  filed  by  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate except  that  no  such  audit  shall  take  place 
during  the  calendar  year  such  Member  is  up 
for  reelection. 

"(3)  (A)  In  conducting  an  audit  under 
clause  (1)  or  (2),  the  Comptroller  General  is 
authorized  to  request  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee issue  a  subpena  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

"(B)  th<  Comptroller  General  may  use  out- 
side consultants  to  assist  him  in  his  respon- 
.  sibilltles  under  this  subparagraph. 
\  "(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  findings  of  each  audit  to  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  Individual  being  audited. 
"6.  (a)  Each  Individual  who  Is  required  to 
file  a  financial  statement  under  paragraph  1 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  a 
report  containing  a  copy  of  the  returns  of 
taxes,  declarations,  statements,  other  docu- 
ments, and  amendments  thereto,  which  he, 
or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  any  fiduciary 
(regarding  Income  received  on  behalf  of  such 
Individual),  made  for  such  year  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  report 
shall   be  filed   not  later  than  the  date  on 


which  such  Individual  is  required  to  file  a 
financial  statement  under  paragraph  1. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
paragraph,  all  papers  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Comptroller  General  for  not  less 
than  seven  years,  and  while  so  kept  shall  re- 
main sealed.  Upon  receipt  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Select  Committee,  adopted  by  a  recorded 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee,  requesting  the  transmission  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  any  of  the  reports 
filed  by  an  Individual  under  this  rule,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  transmit  to  the 
Select  Committee  the  envelopes  containing 
such  reports.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
such  recorded  vote  has  been  taken,  the  in- 
dividual concerned  shall  be  Informed  of  the 
vote  to  examine  and  audit,  and  shall  be  ad- 
vised of  the  nature  and  scope  of  such  exami- 
nation. When  any  sealed  envelope  containing 
any  such  report  is  received  by  the  Select 
Committee  such  envelope  may  be  opened  and 
the  contents  thereof  may  be  examined  only 
by  members  of  the  Select  Committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  If,  upon  such  examination, 
the  Select  Conmilttee  determines  that  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  Select  Committee 
Is  warranted  and  is  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Select  Committee,  It  may  make  the 
contents  of  any  such  envelope  available  for 
any  use  by  any  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, or  any  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Select  Committee,  which  Is  required  for  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  Select 
Committee  may  receive  the  papers  as  evi- 
dence,  after  giving  to  the   Individual  con- 
cerned due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing in  a  closed  session.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  report  to  the  Select  Committee  not 
later  than  the  1st  day  of  June  in  each  year 
the  names  of  Senators,  officers,  and  employees 
who  have  filed  a  report.  Any  paper  which  has 
been  filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  for 
longer  than  seven  years.  In  accordance  with 
the   provisions  of  this  paragraph,   shall  be 
returned  to  thi  Individual  concerned  or  his 
legal  representative.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
or  termination  of  service  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, such  papers  shall  be  returned  unopened 
to  such  Individual,  or  to  the  surviving  spouse 
or   legal   representative   of  such   Individual 
within  one  year  of  such  death  or  termina- 
tion of  service  unless  the  Select  Committee 
directs  that  such  papers  be  returned  at  a 
later  date. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (b).  the  Comptroller  General, 
after  giving  notice  to  the  individual  being 
audited,  may  examine  the  material  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  audit  as  required  under  para- 
graph 5(e). 

"(d)  Whenever  in  any  criminal  case  pend- 
ing in  any  competent  court  In  which  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  a 
defendant,  or  in  any  proceeding  before  a 
grand  Jury  of  any  competent  court  In  which 
alleged  criminal  conduct  of  the  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Senate  is  under  in- 
vestigation, a  discovery  order  of  such  court 
Is  served  upon  the  Comptroller  General  di- 
recting him  to  appear  and  produce  any  re- 
ports filed  pursuant  to  this  nile,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall — 

"(1)  within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  ap- 
pearing In  response  to  such  discovery  order 
of  such  court,  notify  the  Individual  whose  re- 
port Is  requested  of  the  receipt  of  the  dis- 
covery order  of  such  court, 

"(2)  if  such  report  is  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
unseal  the  envelope  containing  such  report 
and  have  an  authenticated  copy  made  of  such 
report,  replace  such  report  In  such  envelope 
and  reseal  It,  and  note  on  such  envelope  that 
it  was  opened  pursuant  to  this  clause  in 
response  to  a  discovery  order  of  such  court, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  attached  to  such 
envelope,  and 


"(3)  appear  in  response  to  such  discovery 
order  of  such  court  and  produce  the  authen- 
ticated copy  so  made. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
•competent  court"  means  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  has  general  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  cases  Involving  criminal  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  such  State,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the 
term  'discovery  order'  Includes  a  subpena 
approved  by  a  competent  court. 
"7.  As  used  In  this  rule — 
"(a)  the  term  'commodity  future'  means 
commodity  future  as  defined  In  sections  2 
and  6  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  as 
amended  (7  U.8.C.  2  and  5) ; 

"(b)  the  term 'Comptroller  General' means 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States; 

"(c)  the  term  'dependent'  has  the  mean-     v 
Ing  set  forth  in  section  152  of  the  Internal       > , 
Revenue  Code  of  1964; 

"(d)  the  term  'earned  income'  means  out- 
side earned  Income  (as  defined  in  nile 
XLIV)  and  any  salary  disbursed  to  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(e)  the  term  'employee  of  the  Senate' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term 
in  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  of  rule  XLIX; 

"(f)  the  term  'gift'  means  a  payment,  sub- 
scription, advance,  forebearance,  rendering, 
or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or  anything 
of  value,  Including  food,  lodging,  transporta- 
tion, or  entertainment,  and  reimbursement 
for  other  than  necessary  expenses,  unless 
consideration  of  equal  or  greater  value  is 
received,  but  shall  not  include  (1)  a  politi- 
cal contribution  otherwise  reported  as  re- 
quired by  law,  (2)  a  loan  made  in  a  com- 
mercially reasonable  manner  (Including  re- 
quirements that  the  loan  be  repaid  and  that 
a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  be  paid),  (3)  • 
a  bequest  inheritance  or  other  transfer  at 
death,  or  (4)  anything  of  value  given  to  a 
spouse  or  dependent  of  a  reporting  individ- 
ual by  the  employer  of  such  spoxue  or  de- 
pendent in  recognition  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  such  spouse  or  dependent; 

"(g)  the  term  'Income'  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  In  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964; 

"(h)  the  term  'political  contribution* 
means  a  contribution  as  defined  In  section 
301  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2U.S.C.431): 

"(i)  the  term  "political  expenditure' 
means  an  expenditure  as  defined  In  section 
301  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2U.S.C.431); 

"(J)  the  term  'relative'  means,  with  respect 
to  a  person  required  to  file  a  report  under 
this  rule,  an  individual  who  Is  related  to  the 
person  as  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  great  uncle,  great 
aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew,  niece,  husband, 
vrtfe,  grandfather,  grandmother,  father-in- 
law,  mother-in-law,  son-in-law,  daughter-in- 
law,  brother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  stepfather, 
stepmother,  stepson,  stepdaugther,  step- 
brother, stepsister,  half  brother,  half  sister, 
or  who  Is  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  of 
the  spouse  of  the  person  reporting; 

"(k)  the  term  'security'  has  the  meaning 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b);  and 

"(1)    the   term  'transactions  In  securities 
and  commodities  futures'  means  any  acquisi- 
tion, transfer,  or  other  disposition  involving 
any  security  or  commodity. 
"RXTLX  XTiin 

"GIFTS 

"1.  No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  shall  solicit  or  accept  a  present  or 
future  gift,  favor,  service,  or  anything  of 
value  from  any  person,  business,  or  other 
entity  under  circumstances  where  he  knows 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  that  such 
gift,  favor,  service,  or  thing  of  value  will, 
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might  tend  to,  or  Is  Intended  ,., 
present  or  fyture  perf orman<  e 
duties. 

"3.  (a)  No  Member,  officer,  or 
the  Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  _ 
of,  shall  knowingly  accept  or 
mlt  his  spouse  or  dependent 
rectly,  any  gift  or  gifts  having 
value  exceeding  $100  during  a 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  any 
nlzatlon,  or  corporation  havmg 
terest  In  legislation  before  the 
from  any  foreign  national 
"(b)    For  purposes  of  _ 
only  the  following  shall  be  - 
direct  Interest  In  legislation 
gress: 

"(1)  a  person,  organization, 
registered  under  the  Federal 
Lobbying  Act  of  1946,  or  any  , 
ute,  a  person  who  Is  an  officer 
such  registered  lobbyist,  or  a  ^ 
been  employed  or  retained  by  ^ 
tered  lobbylJst  for  the  purpose  o: 
legislation  before  the  Congress; 

"(2)  a. corporation,  labor 
other  organization  which 
ratje  segregated  fund  for  poUtltal 
(within  the  meaning  of  sectloi 
Federal  Election   Campaign  Ad 
U.S.C.  441b)),  a  person  who  Is 
director  of  such  corporation,  Iatl>r 
tlon,  or  other  organization,  or  a^ 
has  been  employed  or  retained 
poratlon,  labor  organization,  or 
nlzatlon  for  the  purpose  of 
latlon  before  the  Congress. 

"(c)  The  prohibitions  of  this 
do  not  apply  to  gifts — 
"  ( 1 )  from  relatives; 
"  (2)  with  a  value  of  less  than 
"(3)   of  personal   hospitality 
vldual. 
"3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule— 
" (a)  the  term  'gift'  means  a  ^ 
scrlptlon,  advance,  forebearance 
or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or 
value,  incjydlng  food,  lodging, 
or   entmalnment,   and   relnL 

other  than  necessary  expanses, 

eratlon  of  equal  or  greater  value 
but  shall  not  Include  (1)  a 
butlon  otherwise  reported  as 
(2)   a  loan  made  In  a  c< 
able  manner    (Including 
the  loan  be  repaid  and  that  a 
of  Interest  belpald),  (3)  a  bequfct 
ance.  or  other  transfer  at  death,  (< 
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"(b)  The  term  'relative'  has 
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gregate  amoimt  of  the  outside  earned  Income 
of  such  Individual  for  such  period  shaU  not 
exceed  16  per  centum  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  such 
period:  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Senator,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  Senators 
and  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  that  period. 

"2.  (a)  A  Senator  shall  not  receive  hono- 
raria In  excess  of  $1,000  for  each  appearance, 
speech,  or  article. 

"(b)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
covered  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  receive 
honoraria  In  excess  of — 

"(1)  $300  for  each  appearance,  speech,  or 
article,  and 

"(2)  $1,500  In  the  aggregate  In  any  one  cal- 
endar year. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  im- 
der  paragraph  1  or  2(b)(2),  any  Senator, 
officer,  or  employee  may  accept  honoraria  In 
excess  of  the  amount  allowed  in  paragraph  1 
or  2(b)  (2)  but  not  in  excess  of  $25,000,  If  he 
immediately  donates  such  honoraria  to  an 
organization  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  and  If  no  tax  benefits  accrue 
to  such  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  for  such 
donation. 

"3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
•outside  earned  Income'  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions   of   subparagraphs    (b)    and    (c) 
mean  any  income  earned  by  an  Individual 
which  is  income  received  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered  If  such  serv- 
ices are  material  Income -producing  factors. 
"(b)  Outside  earned  Income  shall  Include 
but  is  not  limited  to — 
"(1)  honoraria  and  stipends,  and 
"(2)   advances  on  books  other  than  from 
an  established  trade  publisher  under  usual 
contract  terms,  or  advances  on  other  creative 
or  artistic  works. 

"(c)  Outside  earned  income  does  not  In- 
clude the  following:  ( i )  royalties  from  books; 
(2)  Income  from  family  enterprises  if  the 
services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a  material 
Income-producing  factor;  (3)  gains  derived 
from  dealings  in  property  or  investments; 
(4)  interests;  (6)  rents;  (6)  dividends;  (7) 
alimony  and  separate  maintenance  pay- 
ments: (8)  annuities;  (9)  Income  from  dis- 
charge Of  indebtedness;  (lO)  distributive 
shares  of  partnership  Income  if  the  services 
provided  by  the  Senator,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  are  not  a  material  In- 
come-producing factor;  (11)  income  from 
an  interest  In  an  estate  or  trust;  (12)  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  creative  or  artistic 
work;  and  (13)  any  'buy-out'  arrangement 
from  professional  partnerships  or  businesses 
which  Is  reasonably  related  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  his  Interest  In  the  enterprise  at  the 
time  of  the  severance,  payable  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  and  not  related  to 
future  profitability  of  the  enterprise. 
"RULE  XLV 

"COWPLICT  OP  INTEREST 

"1.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  not  receive  any  compensation, 
nor  shall  he  permit  any  compensation  to 
accrue  to  hU  beneficial  Interest  from  any 
source,  the  recelnt  of  which  would  occur  by 
virtue  of  influen\lmproperly  exerted  from 
his  position  as  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee. ^ 

"2.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
engage  in  any  outside  business  or  profes- 
sional activity  or  employment  for  compen- 
sation which  is  mconslstent  or  m  conflict 
with  the  conscientious  performance  of  of- 
ficial duties. 

"3.  No  officer  or  employee  shall  engage  in 
any  outside  business  or  professional  activity 
or  employment  for  compensation  unless  he 


has  reported  In  writing,  when  such  activity 
or  employment  commences  and  on  May  15 
of  each  year  thereafter  so  long  as  such  activ- 
ity or  employment  continues,  the  nature  of 
such  activity  or  employment  to  his  super- 
visor. The  supervisor  shall  then,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  take  such  action  as  he 
considers  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  con- 
flict of  Interest  or  Interference  with  duties  to- 
the  Senate. 

"4.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
knowingly  use  his  official  position  to  Intro- 
duce or  aid  the  progress  or  passage  of  legisla- 
tion, a  principal  purpose  of  v/hich  Is  to  fur- 
ther only  his  pecuniary  Interest,  only  the 
pecuniary  Interest  of  his  immediate  family, 
or  only  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  limited 
class  of  persons  or  enterprises,  when  he,  or 
his  immediate  family,  or  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  them,  are  members  of  the  affected 
class. 

"5.  A  Member,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  may  decline  to  vote,  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  flbor,  on  any  matter  when 
he  believes  that  his  voting  on  such  a  matter 
would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

"6.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$23,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  (unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis)  shall  provide 
professional  services  for  compensation.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  'profes- 
sional services'  shall  Include  services  as  an 
engineer,  real  estate  agent,  insurance  agent, 
attorney,  physician,  architect,  consultant,  or 
actlvtles  of  a  similar  character. 

"7.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
serve  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board 
of  any  publicly  held  or  publicly  regulated 
corporation,  financial  institution,  or  business 
entity.  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  when 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  ser\'es  with- 
out compensation  as  an  officer  or  member  of 
a  board  of  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation imder  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations that  are  principally  available  to 
Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  their  families. 

"8.  An  employee  on  the  staff  of  a  commit- 
tee who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $25,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  <  unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis)  shall  divest  him- 
self of  any  holdings  which  may  be  directly 
affected  by  the  actions  of  the  committee  for 
which  he  works,  unless  he  has  received  per- 
mission in  writing  from  his  supervisor  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to  retain 
such  holdings. 

"9.  If  a  Member,  upon  leavmg  office,  be- 
comes a  registered  lobbyist  under  the  Fed- 
eral Regulation  of  .Lobbying  Act  of  1946  or 
any  successor  statute,  or  is  employed  or  re- 
tained by  such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  legislation,  he  shall 
not  lobby  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  Senate  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 
leaving  office. 

"10.  If  an  employee  on  the  staff  of  a  Mem- 
ber, upon  leaving  that  position,  becomes  a 
registered  lobbyist  under  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  or  any  suc- 
cessor statute,  or  is  employed  or  retained 
by  such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose 
of  influencmg  legislation,  such  employee  may 
not  lobby  the  Member  for  whom  he  worked 
or  that  Member's  staff  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  leaving  that  position.  If  an  em- 
ployee on  the  staff  of  a  committee,  uf>on  leav- 
ing his  position,  becomes  such  a  registered 
lobbyist  or  is  employed  or  retained  by  such 
a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing legislation,  such  employee  may  not 
lobby  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
which  he  worked,  or  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee, for  a  period  of  one  year  after  leaving 
his  position. 
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"11.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  'employee  of  the  Senate'  has  the  same 
meeming  given  to  such  term  in  paragraphs 
2,  3,  and  4  of  rule  XLIX; 

"(b)  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
on  the  staff  of  a  subcommittee  of  a  commit- 
tee shall  be  treated  as  an  employee  on  the 
staff  of  such  committee;  and 

"(c)  the  term  'lobbying'  means  any  oral 
or  written  communication  to  Influence  the 
content  or  disposition  of  any  issue  before 
Congress,  Including  any  pending  or  future 
bill,  resolution,  treaty,  nomination,  hearing, 
report,  or  Investigation;  but  does  not  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  communication  (1)  made  In  the 
form  of  testimony  given  before  a  Committee 
or  office  of  the  Congress,  or  (11)  submitted 
for  inclusion  In  the  public  record,  public 
docket,  or  public  file  of  a  hearing;  or 

"(B)  a  conmiunlcatlon  by  an  individual, 
acting  solely  on  his  own  behalf,  for  redress 
of  personal  grievances,  or  to  express  his  per- 
sonal opinion. 

"12.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  a  Senator  or  the  Vice  President  is  the 
supervisor  of  his  administrative,  clerical,  or 
other  assistants; 

"(b)  a  Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  Is  the  supervisor  of  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  assistants  to  the 
committee  except  that  minority  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  committee; 

"(c)  a  Senator  who  is  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  Its  own  staff  and 
financial  authorization  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  professional,  clerical,  or  other  assistants 
to  the  subconmilttee  except  that  minority 
staff  members  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  the 
subcommittee; 

"(d)  the  President  pro  tempore  is  the 
supervisor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  the  Chap- 
lain, the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel; 

"(e)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  the 
supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

"(f)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
is  the  supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his 
office; 

"(g)  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips  are  the 
supervisors  of  the  research,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants  assigned  to  their  respective  offices; 

"(h)  The  Majority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Majority  Js  the  supervisor 
of  the  employees  of  his  office;  and 

"(1)   the  Minority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Minority  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  employees  of  his  office. 
"RULE   XLVI 

"PROHISmON  OF  UNOFFICIAL  OFFICE  ACCOUNTS 

"1.  No  Member  may  maintain  or  have 
maintained  for  his  use  an  unofficial  office 
account.  The  term  'unofficial  office  account' 
means  an  account  or  repository  into  which 
funds  are  received  for  the  purpose,  at  least 
in  part,  of  defraying  otherwise  unreimbursed 
expenses  allowable  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  a  Member's  office.  An  unofficial 
office  account  does  not  Include,  and  expenses 
incvirred  by  a  Member  In  connection  with  his 
official  duties  shall  be  defrayed  only  from— 

"(a)   personal  funds  of  the  Member; 

"(b)  official  funds  speclflcall  y  appropriated 
for  that  purpose; 

"(c)  funds  derived  from  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  defined  in  section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  431));  and 

"(d)  funds  received  as  reasonable  reim- 
bursements for  expenses  incurred  by  a  Mem- 
ber In  connection  with  personal  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Member  to  the  organization 
making  the  reimbursement. 


"2.  No  contribution  (as  defined  In  section 
301(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431) )  shall  be  converted  to 
the  personal  \ise  of  any  Member,  or  any  for- 
mer Member  who  Is  defeated  for  reelection 
or  does  not  seek  reelection.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  rule  'personal  use'  does  not  Include 
reimbursement  of  expenses  Incurred  by  a 
Member  In  connection  with  his  official  duties. 
"RULE  XLVH 

"rOKEIGN   TRAVEL 

"1.  Unless  authorized  by  the  Senate  (or  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  after  an 
adjournment  sine  die) .  no  funds  from  the 
United  States  Government  (including  foreign 
currencies  made  available  under  section  502 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22 
U.S.C.  1754(b)))  shall  be  received  for  the 
purpose  of  travel  outside  the  United  States 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  whose  term 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  a  Congress  after — 

"(a)  the  date  of  the  general  election  in 
which  his  successor  is  elected;  or 

"(b)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  Is  not  a 
candidate  In  such  general  election,  the  earlier 
of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  second  regular 
session  of  that  Congress. 

"2.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  engaged 
in  foreign  travel  may  claim  payment  or  ac- 
cept funds  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment (Including  foreign  currencies  made 
available  under  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Secxu-lty  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754(b) )  )  for 
any  expense  for  which  the  Individual  has 
received  reimbursement  from  any  other 
source;  nor  may  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee receive  reimbursement  for  the  same 
expense  more  than  once  from  the  United 
States  Government.  No  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  shall  use  any  funds  furnished  to 
him  to  defray  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  foreign  travel  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such 
funds  were  furnished. 

"3.  A  per  diem  allowance  provided  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  In  connection  with 
foreign  travel  shall  be  used  solely  for  lodging, 
food,  and  related  expenses  and  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee receiving  such  an  allowance  to  return 
to  the  United  States  Government  that  por- 
tion of  the  allowance  received  which  is  not 
actually  used  for  necessary  lodging,  food,  and 
related  expenses. 

"RULE  XLVIII 

"FRANKING    PRIVILEGE    AND    RADIO    AND    TELEVI- 
SION STUDIOS 

"1.  A  Senator  or  an  Individual  who  is  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election  to  the  Senate,  may  not  use  the  frank 
for  any  mass  mailing  (as  defined  In  section 
3210(a)(5)(D)  of  title  S9,  United  States 
Code)  if  such  mass  mailing  Is  mailed  at  or 
delivered  to  any  postal  facility  less  than  sixty 
days  immediately  before  the  date  of  any 
primary  or  general  election  (whether  regu- 
lar, special,  or  runoff)  In  which  the  Senator 
Is  a  candidate  for  public  office  or  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  candidate  for  Senator. 

"2.  A  Senator  shall  use  only  official  funds 
of  the  Senate  to  purchase  paper,  to  print,  or 
to  prepare  any  mass  mailing  material  which 
is  to  be  sent  out  under  the  frank. 

"3.  (a)  When  a  Senator  disseminates  In- 
formation under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mailing 
(as  defined  In  section  3210(a)  (5)  (D)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code),  the  Senator  shall 
register  annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  such  mass  mailings.  Such  registration 
shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  a 
copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  providing,  on 
a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  pieces  included  in 
the  mass  mailing  and  a  description  of  the 
group  or  groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass 
mailing  was  mailed. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 


tion and  copying  the  copy  of  the  mall  mat- 
ter registered,  the  description  of  the  group 
or  groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mail- 
ing was  mailed,  and  the  number  of  pieces 
mailed. 

4.  Nothing  In  this  rule  shall  apply  to  any 
mailing  under  the  frank  which  Is  m  direct 
response  to  inquiries  or  requests  from  per- 
sons to  whom  the  matter  Is  mailed,  is  ad- 
dressed to  colleagues  In  Congress  or  to  gov- 
Mimient  officials  (whether  Federal,  State,  or 
local),  or  consists  entirely  of  news  releases 
to  the  communications  media. 

"5.  The  Senate  computer  facilities  shall 
not  be  used  to  store,  maintain,  or  otherwise 
process  any  lists  of  categories  of  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  Identifying  the  indi- 
viduals Included  in  such  lists  as  campaign 
workers  or  contributors,  as  members  of  a 
political  party,  or  by  any  other  partisan 
political  designation,  or  for  producing  mail- 
ing labels  or  computer  tapes  for  use  other 
than  in  the  service  facilities  maintained  and 
operated  by  the  Senate. 

"6.  (a)  The  radio  and  television  studios 
provided  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  not  be  used  by  a  Sen- 
ator or  an  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
the  Senate  less  than  sixty  days  Immediately 
before  the  date  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff) 
In  which  that  Senator  is  a  candidate  for 
public  office  or  that  individual  is  a  candidate 
for  Senator. 

"(b)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if 
the  facilities  are  to  be  used  at  the  request 
of,  and  at  the  expense  of,  a  licensed  broad- 
cast organization  or  an  organization  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
"RULE  XLIX 

"POLITICAL  FUND  ACTIVITY;    DETINmONS 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  receive,  solicit,  be  the  custodian  of,  or 
distribute  any  funds  in  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
the  election  of  any  Individual  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  Federal 
office.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  one 
assistant  to  •&  Senator  In  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  one  assistant  in  the 
Senator's  home  State  wo  have  been  desig- 
nated by  that  Senator  to  perform  any  of  the 
functions  described  In  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  (except  solicitation)  and  who 
are  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess 
of  $10,000.  If  such  designation  has  been  made 
In  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senat*  and  If  such  assistant  files  a  financial 
statement  In  the  form  provided  under  rule 
XLII  for  each  year  during  which  he  is  des- 
ignated under  this  rule.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  shall  make  the  designation  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 

"2.  For  purposes  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct — 

"(a)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  Includes 
any  employee  whose  salary  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  State:    and 

"(b)  the  compensation  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  who  Is  a  reemployed 
annult?nt  shall  include  amounts  received  by 
such  officer  or  emoloyee  as  an  annuity,  and 
such  amounts  shall  be  treated  as  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"3.  Before  approving  the  utilization  by  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  services  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
in  accordance  with  section  202(f)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  or 
with  an  authorization  provided  by  Senate 
resolution,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  require  such  officer  or 
employee  to  agree  In  writing  to  comply  with 
the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an 
employee  of  the  Senate.  Any  such  officer  or 
employee  shall,  for  purposes  of  such  Code, 
be  treated  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  re- 
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celvlng  compensation  disbursed 
retary  of  the  Senate  In  an  amo\)nt 
the  amount  of  compensation  he 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 

"4.  No  Member,  officer,  or 
Senate  shall   utilize   the  full 
of  an  Individual  for  more  than  nlbety 
a  calendar  year  In  the  conduct 
duties  of  any  committee  or  office 
ate  (Including  a  Member's  office) 
Individual — 

"(a)  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of 

"(b)  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
emment  (other  than  the  Senate) 

"(c)  agrees  In  writing  to  comply 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
manner  and  to  the  same  exteni 
ployee  of  the  Senate. 

Any  Individual  to  whom  subparagraph  (c) 
applies  shall,  for  purposes  of  su  ;h  Code,  be 
treated  as  an  employee  of  the  Se  aate  receiv- 
ing compensation  disbursed  by  tl  le  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  an  amount  ei  [ual  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  si  ich  Individ- 
ual Is  receiving  from  any  source  1  >r  perform- 
ing such  services. 

"RULE  L 

"BMPI.OTMENT  PRACTICE 

"No  Member,  officer,  or  empli  yee  of  the 
Senate  shall,  with  respect  to  emijloyment  by 
the  Senate  or  any  office  thereof — 

"(a)   fall  or  refuse  to  hire  an  l4dlvldual 

"(b)  discharge  an  individual 

"(c)  otherwise  discriminate 
dividual  with  respect  to  promotlc^ 
sation,  or  terms,  conditions,  or 
employment 
on  the  basis  of  such  individual 's  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or  st  ;te  of  phys- 
ical handicap.". 

TnUE  n — PROVISIONS  RELATI*OTO  THE 
SELECT  COMMTITEE  ON  E  rHICS 
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Sec.  201.  Section  2(a)    of 
tlon  338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress 
July  24,  1964,  is  amended  by 
'•violations  of  law,"  in  paragraph 
tiona  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 

Sec.  202.  Section  2  of  Senate 
338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed 
24,  1964,  is  amended  by  redesignal  Ing 
tlon  (b)  as  (k),  and  by  inserting 
section  (a)  the  following  new  sul  sections: 

"(b)(1)  Each  sworn  complaint  filed  with 
the  Select  Committee  shall  be  In  writing, 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Selei  t  Commit- 
tee may  prescribe  by  regulation,  ^d  shall  be 
under  oath. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
complaint'  means  a  statement  of 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
alleging  a  violation  of  law,  the 
of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  other 
latlon  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
of  individuals  in  the  performan{:e 
duties  as  Members,  officers,  or 
the  Senate. 

"(3)  Any  person  \i?ho  knowlngl  r 
fully  swears  falsely  to  a  sworn 
BO  under  penalty  of  perjury,  and 
Coromlttee  may  refer  any  such 
Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
vestigation'  is  a  proceeding 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  flnd|ng 
basis  of  an  Initial  review,  that 
stantial    credible    evidence    whici  i 
substantial  cause  for  the 
elude  that  a  violation  within 
tlon  of  the  Select  Committee  has 

'■(c)(1)  No  investigation  of 
Member,  or  officer,  and  no  report 
or  recommendation  relating  thereto 
made  unless  approved  by  the 
corded  vote  of  not  less  than  four 
the  Select  Committee. 

"(2)   No  other  resolution,  repo^, 
mendatlon.  Interpretative  ruling, 
opinion  may  be  made  without  an 
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vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  voting. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  Select  Committee  re- 
ceives a  sworn  complaint  against  a  Member  or 
officer  of  the  Senate,  It  shall  promptly  con- 
duct an  initial  review  of  that  complaint.  The 
initial  review  shall  be  of  duration  and  scope 
necessary  to  determine  whether  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Select  Committee  has  occurred. 

"(2)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines by  a  recorded  vote  that  there  is  not 
such  substantial  credible  evidence,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  report  such  determination  to 
the  complainant  and  to  tlie  party  charged, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  basis  of 
such  determination. 

"(3)  If  as  a  result  of  an  Initial  review  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  is  Inadvertent,  tech- 
nical or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimus  .nat\ire, 
the  Select  Committee  may  attempt  to  cor- 
rect or  prevent  such  a  violation  by  Informal 
methods. 

"(4)  If  as  the  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence  but  that  the  violation,  if 
proven,  is  neither  of  a  de  minimus  nature 
nor  sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  any  of  the 
penalties  expressly  referred  to  in  section  2(a) 
(2),  the  Select  Committee  may  propose  a 
remedy  it  deems  appropriate.  If  the  matter 
Is  thereby  resolved,  a  summary  of  the  Com- 
mittee's conclusions  and  the  remedy  pro- 
posed shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of 
such  filing  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

"(6)  If  as  the  result  of  an  Initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  there  Is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  the  Select  Committee  shall 
promptly  conduct  an  investigation  if  (A)  the 
violation,  if  proven,  would  be  sufficiently  seri- 
ous, in  the  Judgment  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, to  warrant  imposition  of  one  or  more 
of  the  penalties  expressly  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (2),  or  (B)  the  violation.  If  proven, 
is  less  serious,  but  was  not  resolved  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  above.  Upon  the  concliision 
of  such  investigation,  the  Select  Committee 
shall  report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, the  results  of  such  investigation  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations  (if  any) 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2) . 

"(6)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  other  in- 
vestigation respecting  the  conduct  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  officer  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b) 
(4) )  undertaken  by  the  Select  Committee, 
the  Select  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  soon  as  practicable,  the  results  of  such 
investigation  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions (if  any)  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2). 
■•(e)  When  the  Select  Committee  receives  a 
sworn  complaint  against  an  employee  of  the 
Senate,  it  shall  consider  th3  complaint  ac- 
cording to  procedures  it  deems  appropriate.  If 
the  Select  Committee  determines  that  the 
complaint  is  without  substantial  merit,  it 
shall  notify  the  complainant  and-  the  accused 
of  its  determination,  together  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  basis  of  such  determination. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, employ  hearing  examiners  to  hear 
testimony  and  make  findings  of  fact  and/or 
recommendations  to  the  Select  Committee 
concerning  the  disposition  of  complaints. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investi- 
gation shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, rule,  or  regulation  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to  or  require  dis- 
closure of  any  act,  relationship  or  transac- 


tion which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 
The  Select  Committee  may  conduct  an  initial 
review  or  investigation  of  any  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  In  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred while  such  nile  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

"(h)  The  Select  Committee  shall  adopt 
written  rules  setting  forth  procedures  to  be 
used  in  conducting  investigations  of  com- 
plaints.". 

Sec.  203.  The  first  section  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  24,  1964,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (d)  (as  added  by  section  102  of 
Senate  Resolution  4,  Ninety -fifth  Congress) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  A  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  In  any 
initial  review  or  investigation  relating  to  his 
own  conduct,  or  relating  to  any  complaint 
filed  by  him,  and  the  determinations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee  with 
respect  thereto. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
may,  at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  investigation  pend- 
ing before  the  Select  Committee  and  the  de- 
terminations and  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  with  respect  thereto.  Notice 
of  such  disqualification  shall  be  given  In 
writing  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

•■(3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  Is  ineligible  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
to  participate  in  any  investigation  or  dis- 
qualifies himself  under  paragraph  (2)  from 
participating  in  any  investigation,  another 
Member  of  the  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d),  be  appointed 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Conunlttee 
solely  for  purposes  of  such  investigation  and 
the  determinations  and  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  with  respect  thereto. 
Any  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  for 
such  Durposes  shall  be  of  the  same  partv  as 
the  Member  who  is  Ineligible  or  disqualifies 
himself.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution 
338.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
24.  1964,  is  amended — 

(1)  bv  inserting  after  "fix  the  compensa-  , 
tloifof"  in  subjection  (a)(7)  the  following: 
"a  sta*T  director,  a  counsel,  an  assistant  coun- 
sel, one  or  more  investigators,  one  or  more 
hearlner  examiners,  and";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"fbWD  The  Select  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  retain  and  compensate  counsel  not 
employed  bv  the  Senate  for  hv  anv  deoart- 
ment  or  a^encv  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Governments  whenever  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  the  retention  of  out- 
side counspl  l'  necessary  or  ann'-onrlate  for 
anv  action  repardinp  anv  comnlalnt  or  allega- 
tion, which,  in  the  determination  of  the 
Select  Committee  is  more  appronrlately  con- 
ducted by  counsel  not  emploved  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  regu- 
lar employee. 

"I2"\  Anv  investigation  conducted  under 
section  2  shall  be  conducted  bv  outsld**  coun- 
sel as  authorized  in  parapxanh  HI,  unless  the 
Select  Committee  determines  not  to  use  out- 
slrle  counsel.". 

Sec.  20.'>  Se«'t.'on  2<<\\  of  Senate  Pesolii- 
tlon  338,  ElJ5htv-el!»'ht*i  Conoress,  agreed  to 
July  2*.  1964,  1<!  amended  bv  inserting  after 
"discfolinarv  actic^n"  in  naragraph  (2)  the 
foUowlne:  "(Incli'dlne.  but  not  limHe''  to. 
in  the  case  of  a  Member:  censure,  expulsion, 
or  recommendation  to  the  appropriite 
party  conference  rpfardint?  su^h  Member's 
seniority  or  po.=itlons  of  resp.-»ns'bll1ty:  and. 
in  the  case  of  an  o*T<cer  or  employee:  sus- 
pension or  dismissal) ". 
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Sec.  206.  Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution 
338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  24,  1964,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Select  Committee  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  such  regulations  as  it 
feels  are  necessary  to  implement  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

"(2)  The  Select  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  issue  Interpretative  rulings  explaining  and 
clarifying  the  application  of  any  law,  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Senate  within  Its  Juris- 
diction. 

"(3)  The  Select  Committee  shall  render  an 
advisory  opinion,  in  writing  within  a  reason- 
able time,  in  response  to  a  written  request  by 
a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election,  or  election 
to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  application  of 
any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  a  specific  factual 
situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct  or  pro- 
posed conduct  of  the  person  seeking  the 
advisory  opinion. 

"(4)  The  Select  Committee  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion render  an  advisory  opinion  In  writing 
within  a  reasonable  time  In  response  to  a 
written  request  by  any  employee  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
its  Jurisdiction  to  a  specific  factual  situa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  conduct  or  proposed 
conduct  pf  the  person  seeking  the  advisory 
opinion. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who 
relies  upon  any  provision  or  finding  of  an 
advisory  opinion  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and 
who  acts  in  good  faith  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  and  findings  of  such  advisory 
opinion  shall  not,  as  a  result  of  any  such 
,  act,  be  subject  to  any  saiiction  by  tne  Senate. 

"(6)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by 
the  Select  Committee  under  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  may  be  relied  upon  by  (A)  any  per- 
son Involved  in  the  specific  transaction  or 
activity  with  respect  to  which  such  advisory 
opinion  is  rendered:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  request  for  such  advisory  opinion 
included  a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  specific  factual  situation;  and  (B)  any 
person  involved  in  any  specific  transaction 
or  activity  which  Is  indistinguishable  in  all 
its  material  aspects  from  the  transaction  or 
activity  with  respect  to  which  such  advisory 
opinion  is  rendered. 

"(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  under  paragraphs  (3) 
or  (4)  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  concerned.  The 
Select  Conunlttee  shall  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  rendering  an  advisory  opinion, 
provide  any  interested  party  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  transmit  written  comments  to  the 
Select  Committee  with  respect  to  the  request, 
for  such  advisory  opinion.  The  advisory 
opinions  Issued  by  the  Select  Committee 
shall  be  compiled.  Indexed,  reproduced,  and 
made  available  on  a  periodic  basis.". 
TITLE  ni— MISCELLANEOUS;  EFFECTIVE 
DATES 

Sec.  301.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations shall,  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  report  to  the  Senate 
legislation  to  adjust  the  amounts  and  per- 
missible uses  of  Senatorial  allowances  so 
that  such  allowances  will  be  adequate  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  and  appropriate  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
a  Member's  office. 


Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Riiles  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Finance,  shall  review  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  tax  status  of  funds  raised  and  ex- 
pended to  defray  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  Member,  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  and  the  rulings  made 
with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  The  committees  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  their  review  under  subsection  (a), 
together  with  their  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  review  the  desirability 
of  promulgating  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
viding for — 

(1)  periodic  audits  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  accounts  of  all  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  a  centralized  system  of  recordkeeping 
and  comprehensive  reporting  relating  to  the 
accounts,  allowances,  expenditures,  and 
travel  expenses  of  all  conunittees  and  offices 
of  the  Senate; 

(3)  suggested  accounting  procedures  for 
the  handling  of  the  accounts  of  all  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  Members;  and 

(4)  public  disclosure  and  availability  of 
information  on  the  accounts  of  all  commit- 
tees and  offices  of  the  Senate,  which  shall  be 
available  in  a  form  which  segregates  the 
allowances  and  expenses  of  each  committee 
and  office. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed 
to. 

Sec  304.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  review  the  desirability 
of  requiring  that  only  official  Senate  funds 
may  be  used  to  pay^for  any  expenses  incurred 
by  a  Senator  in  the  use  of  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision studios  provided  by  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  review  under  subsection  (a), 
together  with  its  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shall  review  the  problem  of  travfel, 
lodging,  and  other  related  expenses  provided 
to  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  paid  for  by  foreign  governments  in 
the  situation  where  It  Is  not  possible  to  pro- 
cure transportation,  lodging,  or  other  related 
services  or  to  reimburse  the  foreign  govern- 
ment for  those  purposes. 

(b)  The  conunlttee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  ninety  days  after  the  day  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

SEC  306.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  review  whether  It  is 
desirable  to  permit — 

(1)  a  Senator  to  mall  franked  mall  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery  within 
the   State   for   which   he   was  elected;    and 

(2)  a  Senator  to  mall  franked  mall  with 
a  simplified  form  of  address  as  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  is — 

(A)  to  be  prepared  as  directed  by  the  Post- 
al Service,  and 

(B)  to  be  delivered  to — 

(I)  each  box  holder  or  family  on  a  rural 
or  star  route, 

(II)  each  post  office  box  holder,  and 

(ill)  each  stop  or  box  on  a  city  carrier 
route. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a)  together 
with    its    recommendations,    to   the    Senate 


within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Ls  agreed  to. 

Sec  307.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  study  laws  relating  to 
contributions  solicited  from  or  made  by  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Senate  and  report 
the  results  of  their  review,  together  with 
their  recommendations,  to  the  Senate  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  day 
on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  308.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admlnistratkjn  shall,  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  report  proposals  to 
prohibit  the  misuse  of  official  staff  by  hold- 
ers of  public  office  in  campaigns  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal 
office. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  handling  employment  discrimina- 
tion complaints. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  their  study  under  subsection  (a), 
together  with  their  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

(c)  The  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  amendments  to  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  made  by  title  I  and 
the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  take  effect  on 
the  day  after  the  day  on  which  this  resolu- 
tion Is  agreed  to. 

(b)(1)  Rule  XLII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  re- 
lating to  Public  Financial  Disclosure,  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1977,  and  the  state- 
ment required  to  be  filed  thereunder  on  or 
before  May  15,  1978,  shall  cover  the  period 
October  1,  1977,  through  December  31,  1977, 
except  that,  at  the  option  of  any  Individual 
required  to  file  such  statement,  it  !may  cover 
the  calendar  year  1977. 

(2)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  such  rules  existed  prior  to 
the  amendments  made  by  title  I)  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  the  period  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  the  statement  re- 
quired to  be  filed  thereunder  on  or  before 
May  15,  1978.  shall  cover  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  through  September  30,  1977. 
except  that,  at  the  option  of  any  Individual 
required  to  file  such  statement.  It  may  cover 
the  calendar  year  1977. 

(c)  Rule  XLTV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating 
to  Outside  Earned  Income,  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1,  19*78. 

(d)  Paragraphs  6,  7.  8,  9,  and  10  of  rule 
XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as 
amended  by  title  I),  relating  to  Confilct  of 
Interest,  shall  take  effect  on  April  1,  1978. 

(e)  Rule  XL VI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I)  relat- 
ing to  Prohibition  of  Unofficial  Office  Ac- 
counts, shall  take  effect  as  follows : 

(1)  On  the  day  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  no  contributions  to 
an  official  office  account  may  be  received. 

(2)  Expenditures  from  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1977. 

(f )  Rule  XLVin  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating 
to  Franking  Privilege  and  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Studies,  shall  take  effect  on  August  1, 
1977. 

(g)(1)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XLIX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  amended 
by  title  I)  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Is  agreed  to. 

(2)  Rule  XLin  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  such  rules  existed  prior  to 
the  amendments  made  by  title  I)  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  the  period  through  the 
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thirtieth  day  after  the  day  on 
resolution  Is  agreed  to. 

(h)  Rule  L  of  the  Standing 
Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I) 
Employment  Practices,  shall 
January  3, 1979. 

(1)  The  amendments  to  Senate 
338  contained  In  sections  202 
title  n  of  this  resolution  shall 
thirty  days  after  the  day  on  whl<^ 
lutlon  Is  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presiden 
cl«)l  Committee  on  Official 
dered  Senate  Resolution  110 
February  24.  Because  the 
Select  Committee   on   Ethics 
cently  selected,  the  special 
was  unable  to  benefit,  prior 
the  markup  sessions,  from  the 
the  committee  which  would 
responsible  for  implementing 
Consequently,  after  February 
the  committee  was  preparing 
the  ad  hoc  drafting 
several  meetings  with  Senatoi}? 
SON  and  Schmitt,  chairman 
minorltv   member,   respectiv 
Ethics  Committee,  as  well  as 
leadership,  to  discuss  the 
tion  of  the  code  as  drafted, 
would  be  the  responsibility  of 
Committee. 

The  concerns  expressed  by 
Steven.«?on  and  ScHMriT  wen 
and  well  foxmded.  It  is  the 
members  of  the  drafting 
that  those  concerns  can  be 
dated  without  altering  the 
character,  and  objectives  of 
tlon.  For  that  reason,  the 
mittee  sent  to  every  Senator 
this  amendment  in  the  form 
stitute.  which  has  been 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
of  the  drafting  subcommittee, 
Thurmond.     Ribicoff.     Javit; 
Packwood,  and  myself.  Notice 
given  of  my  Intention  to  seek 
consent  to  have  this  substitute 
ered  as  original  text  and  I  am 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  amendment  in 
of  a  substitute  be  agreed  to 
ered  as  original  text  for  the 
further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
the  desk  a  number  of  technical 
ments  and  ask  that  they  be 
en  bloc.  They  have  been 
Senator  Thttrmond,  who  Is 
of   the  Special   Committee 
Conduct,  and  they  have  been 
by  both  Senator  Thurmond 

The     PRESIDING 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

TTP    AMENDMENT    NO.    Bl 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
proposes     certain     technical 
imprinted  amendment  No.  81. 

The   technical   amendment  t 
follows : 

On  page  21,  line  l,  after  "grandmother.' 
Insert  "grandson,  granddaughter,' 

On  page  26,   line   11,  utter  "3)"  Insert 
"capital".  ^ 
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On  page  28,  line  20,  after  "employee"  Insert 
"employed  for  more  than  ninety  days  In  a 
calendar  year  (unless  hired  on  a  per  diem 
basis) ". 

On  page  38,  line  7,  delete  "State"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Senate". 

On  page  46,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee may  ( 1 )  utilize  the  services.  Informa- 
tion, and  facilities  of  any  such  department  or 
agency  of  the  Gtovernment,  and'." 

On  page  47,  line  19,  delete  the  first  "of" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  25,  line  14,  delete  the  word  "Im- 
mediately". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  en  bloc? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  gather  that  there 
will  be  an  explanation  of  what  these 
technical  amendments  are. 

Mr.  NELSON.  They  are  technical. 
Some  of  them  are  typographical  errors. 
If  the  Senator  would  like  to  be  enter- 
tained by  a  reading  of  the  typographical 
errors,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  No.  I  am  not  necessarily 
here  for  entertainment.  That  has  been 
proscribed  by  the  code,  anyway. 
[Laughter.] 

I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  going 
to  adopt  and  why. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  first  one  reads: 

On  page  21,  line  1,  after  "grandmother," 
insert  "grandson,  granddaughter,". 

Mr.  DURKIN.  What  is  the  effect  of 
that? 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  the  definition  of  rela- 
tives on  page  21,  inadvertently 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Perhaps  if  we  could  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  we  could 
solve  this  in  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  have  the  staff  de- 
liver a  copy  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  that 
request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a^unanimous-conse.it 
request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  J. 
Philip  Reberger,  of  my  staff,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Don  Kellerman, 
of  my  office,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  Richard  Arnold, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  unanimous -consent 
request,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  considering  the 
amendments  en  bloc? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  If,  in  the  middle  of  the 
explanation,  I  am  going  to  listen  to  the 
Senator  request  to  consider  it  en  bloc, 
then  I  will  object  to  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  purpose  was  sim- 
ply to  permit  a  Member  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  presence  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  his  staff. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  if  the  Senator  will  give  me  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  will  not  transact  any 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  my  assistant  Nancy 
Talmont  be  accorded  the  privileges  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mark  McCona- 
ghy  and  Don  Ricketts  be  permitted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  might  explain, 
take  this  time  while  the  others  are  look- 
ing at  these  amendments,  and  would  an- 
swer a  question  with  respect  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  NELSON.  To  the  technical  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So-called.  They  are 
technical,  but  I  am  not  sure  they  are 
simply  typographical.  For  instance,  No.  2 
on  this  list  given  to  me  reads: 

On  page  26,  line  11,  after  No.  3,  Insert  the 
word  "capital". 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  effected  by  that  changed 
language?  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty and  a  capital  gain  derived  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property? 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  respective  majority  and  minor- 
ity staffs  worked  out  the  technical 
amendments,  and  agreed  upon  them. 
However,  they  did  not  agree  on  Item  5, 
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so  we  have  stricken  It.  Staff  advises  me 
that  No.  2  should  be  stricken  also,  at 
least  until  we  get  a  description  of  what 
it  is  about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Item  2 
on  the  amendment  sent  to  the  desk  be 
stricken  from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Item  No.  2  and  Item 
No.  5  are  both  being  stricken  from  this 
list? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
perhaps  answer  a  question  in  regard  to 
item  No.  3? 

Mr  NEUSON.  I  have  not  looked  at  any 
of  the  items.  I  was  advised  by  staff,  mi- 
nority and  majority,  that  these  were 
technical  amendments  worked  out.  I  as- 
sume that  Is  what  they  were,  but  if  the 
Senator  would  ask  me  I  would  respond 
to  his  questions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Surely.  Certainly,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  they  are  not  just 
technical  in  the  sense  that  they  are  typo- 
graphical errors:  for  Instance.  Item  No. 
4  Is  certainly  a  typographical  error,  tech- 
nical in  nature. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  say  they  were 
all  typographical. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Item  No.  3  to  which  I 
direct  attention,  what  Is  rationale  for  ex- 
cluding employees  who  are  hired  on  a 
per  diem  basis? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  say  again  what  page  and  what 
item  he  Is  talking  about? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  On  this  list  of  modifi- 
cations of  amendment  No.  65  to  Senate 
Resolution  110,  Item  No.  3,  where  It  says: 

On  page  28,  line  20,  after  "employee"  In- 
sert "employed  for  more  than  ninety  days 
In  a  calendar  year  (unless  hired  on  a  per 
diem  basis) . 

That  seems  to  me  to  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  someone  who  Is  hired  on  a  per 
diem  basis,  and  I  wondered  if  the  propo- 
nents of  the  modification  can  tell  me 
what  the  rationale  is  for  excluding 
someone  who  may  be  working  more  than 
90  days  per  year  but  Is  hired  on  a  per 
diem  basis. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  staff  advises  me 
that,  it  is  to  make  that  paragraph  con- 
form to  the  paragraph  above  and  the 
handling  of  the  problem  throughout  the 
resolution  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
cover  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  would  It  not  be 
possible  under  this  amendment  to  pay 
someone  on  a  per  diem  basis  even  though 
he  is  a  full-time  employee,  and  he  would 
thus  be  exempt  from  coverage? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  permanent  employees  may  be 
paid  on  a  per  diem  basis? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  lot 
less  artful  dodgers  around  here. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
Ingenious  idea  occurred  to  anybody. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  for  instance,  the 
reorganization  statute  requires  that  the 
mlnortiy  be  given  one-third  of  the  staff 
of  committees.  The  majority  hsis  art- 
fully avoided  that  by  hiring  consultants, 
and  consultants  are  not  counted  as  em- 
ployees and,  therefore,  are  not  subject 
to  the  one-third  limitation. 


I  suspect  somebody  at  least  as  ingeni- 
ous as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  going 
to  say,  "Well,  we  do  not  have  to  cover 
these  employees.  We  will  just  pay  them 
on  a  per  diem  basis.  We  will  pay  them 
for  340  days  per  year  on  a  per  diem  basis, 
and  they  are  not  covered." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Maybe  the 
floor  manager  will  tell  us  whether  there 
are  such  persons  now  employed  on  a  per 
diem  basis  and.  If  so,  who  they  are. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request,  and  also  for  an  observation 
in  response  to  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield,  without  losing  the  floor,  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing staff  members  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  110:  James  B.  Moran. 
Kenneth  E.  Gray,  Thomas  Wagner,  and 
Sherry  Towell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  reason  for  this  provision  is 
evident.  The  Senate  does  from  time  to 
time  have  to  retain  the  services  of  con- 
sultants. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  Senate  is  doing  so 
now,  and  those  consultants  may  be  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  In  the  country,  they 
might  be  a  scientist,  they  might  be  a 
writer,  and  to  require  such  persons, 
especially  those  of  stature  in  the  country, 
to  divest  themselves  of  all  their  outside 
interests,  all  directorships,  for  example, 
in  corporations  would  effectively  mean 
the  Senate  would  be  depriving  Itself  of 
the  opportunity  to  be  served  by  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  persons  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point,  because  I 
agree  with  the  desirability  of  availing 
ourselves  of  the  help  of  various  experts, 
whether  they  be  a  professor  from  an  in- 
stitution, an  economist  attached  to  an 
oil  company,  any  of  the  various  types  of 
consultants.  But  why,  if  they  are  going 
to  be  on  the  payroll  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  should  they  be  exempt 
simply  because  they  are  paid  on  a  per 
diem  basis  rather  than  a  salary? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  how  con- 
sultants are  paid. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  if  they  are  going 
to  be  around  for  more  than  90  days  why 
should  they  not  be  covered?   . 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  think,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  around  for  a  lot  longer  than 
90  days  they  should  not  be  paid  as  con- 
sultants and  probably  would  not. 

The  Senator  seeks  perfection  but  will 
not  find  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  further  clarification? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  clarification? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  is  what  we  will 
often  find.  For  example,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  was  re- 
quired to  go  into  the  problems  of  regula- 
tory reform,  we  called  upon  experts  from 
law  officers  and  law  schools  that  had  con- 
siderable experience.  They  were  men  who 
were  high-salaried  and  had  high  earn- 
ing capacity  but  very  specialized  knowl- 
edge. Generally,  they  do  not  work  con- 
tinuously. They  work  intermittently 
throughout  the  year. 

As  a  further  protection,  it  is  my  mider- 
standing  that  no  Senator  or  no  com- 
mittee can  hire  an  expert  on  a  per  diem 
basis  without  first  going  through  the 
Rules  Committee  and  getting  specific 
permission  from  the  Rules  Committee  to 
put  someone  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

So  when  we  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
to  put  someone  on  a  per  diem  basis,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  an  opportunity  to 
check  the  credentials  and  to  check  to  see 
If  this  is  justifiable. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deprive  the  Senate 
of  experts  who  are  only  there  for  a  lim- 
ited purpose  and  for  a  limited  period, 
Otherwise,  we  could  not  get  them  if  the 
experts  had  to  give  up  all  connection 
with  their  prior  employment.  That  is  on 
item  No.  3. 

On  item  No.  2  concerning  capital,  what 
the  committee  was  trying  to  do  was  in- 
stead of  gains  they  were  trying  to  con- 
form with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  talks  about  capital  gains  and 
through  error  of  the  staff  they  left  out 
the  word  "capital."  So  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  when  we  are  talking  about 
gains  that  would  go  on  one's  income  tax 
return  it  is  a  phrase  of  art  consistent 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
refers  to  capital  gains. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  explanation. 

Further  reserving  my  right  to  object, 
I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  pro- 
visions that  No.  3  would  seek  to  exempt 
consultants  even  though  they  may  be 
paid  more  than  90  days  a  year.  The  Sena- 
tor certainly  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
as  to  the  consultants  to  be  hired  there 
has  to  be  presentation  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  is  pretty  largely  pro  forma 
that  the  minority  Is  not  consulted.  There 
is  no  requirement  that  those  consultants' 
background,  associations,  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, income,  expenditures,  or  interest 
in  the  legislation  be  revealed.  There  is 
no  provision  at  all  that  applies  in  any 
way  at  all  to  the  minority  staffing  within 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
the  case.  I  know  when  we  had  the  prob- 
lem of  hiring  consultants  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  I  consulted 
with  Senator  Percy  and  we  both  agreed 
on  a  group  of  men  who  were  completely 
bipartisan.  If  one  goes  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  surprise 
to  Senator  Hatfield  to  say  Senator  Hat- 
field was  not  consulted  by  Senator  Can- 
non and  their  staff  concerning  consult- 
ants. My  understanding  Is  It  is  the  full 
Rules  Committee  and  not  just  a  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  This  is  a 
matter  subject  to  the  full  Rules  Commit- 
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tee  In  which  the  minority  a:  td  majority 
have  an  input,  and  most  sta:  Bng  then  is 
done  with  experts.  We  do  nc  t  have  only 
majority  experts. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Ne  7  York  who 
Is  on  the  Governmental  Affal  re  Commit- 
tee. When  we  hire  experts  we  )try  to  make 
it  as  bipartisan  as  possible  tb  serve  the 
entire  committee  and  neve:  only  the 
majority. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  say  i  «aln,  with- 
out simply  repeating  mysel',  that  the 
consultants  are  not  always  I  Ired  on  the 
basis  of  any  bipartisanship.  :  know  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Maybe  Vbty  s(»ne- 
times  are.  But  there  is  no  i  equirement 
in  the  rule  that  it  be  done,  [ndeed,  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  exercises 
his  hiring  in  that  manner.  [  commend 
him  and  I  am  sm-e  that  Is  wh  y  he  enjoys 
the  kind  of  representation  he  does  in  this 
body.  But  it  is  not  done  iml  !ormly  and 
there  is  no  such  requirement 

But  if  we  are  really  goim :  to  get  at 
the  question  of  the  ethics  of  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  possible  conllct  of  in- 
terest, then  certainly  those  lonsultants 
who  are  on  board  for  extern  ed  periods 
of  time  ought  not  to  be  exer  ipted  from 
the  same  rules  that  apply  tc  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  Maybe  we  do  not 
wish  to  enforce  the  divestiture  require- 
ment, but  certainly  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  at  least  require  the  disclosure 
that  Is  required  of  other  enployees  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  Preside]  it,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  I  tenator. 

I  commend  this  to  the  dl  tlngulshed 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  gu€  ss  I  started 
this.  But  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  P  o.  6  would 
appear  not  to  be  technical  ar  lendments. 
I  think  it  would  be  In  order  t  j  lay  those 
aside  and  the  committee  brln  g  those  up 
as  regular  amendments  with  a  full  ex- 
planation as  to  what  is  going  on.  I  wish 
to  suggest  that.  Then  we  cai  go  on  to 
more  important  things,  and  v  e  can  take 
a  look  at  this  and  find  out  the  full  rami- 
fications because,  even  thougl .  they  may 
be  entertaining.  I  think  thej  are  more 
than  technical.  I  object. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  tha  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  New  Hampshire  is  correct.  It 
would  save  some  time  to  with<  raw  than. 

I  withdraw  all  of  these  ai  lendments 
and  direct  the  staff  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  minority  side  on  wMch  are  in 
fact  technical,  and  the  rest  o  them  will 
be  offered  separately. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
amendments  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presiden|;.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  At  what  poldt  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  get  tato  a  te<  hnical  ex- 
planation of  these  various  sections?  Does 
the  Senator  prefer  to  do  that  a  fter  he  has 
made  his  presentation  to  the  E  enate? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  had  inter  ded  to  do 
that.  I  think  it  is  necessary  k>  make  a 
long  statement  which  explains  the  sub- 
stitute on  a  section-by-sectloi  I  basis. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  that  s  very  de- 
sirable because  I  think,  if  I  res  d  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senate,  we  desire  U  adopt  the 


code  of  ethics.  I  think  we  wish  to  ad(^, 
generally  speaking,  this  code;  but  I  think 
Members  wish  to  have  before  them  some 
basic  background  concerning  the  pro- 
posal. Remember  we  spent  long  days  and 
nights,  with  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  on  this.  I  am  rather  sympathetic 
with,  for  example,  Senator  Durxin.  I 
think  we  oiight  to  wait  with  our  amend- 
ments and  everything  until  we  have  laid 
out  the  plan  to  be  followed  with  the  con- 
cepts we  had.  The  code  must  not  only 
provide  for  full  financial  disclosure  but 
also  certain  restrictions  and  certain  re- 
straints. 

I  also  say,  if  I  may  make  this  sugges- 
tion, that  we  have  some  very  basic  Issues 
of  principle  contained  in  the  code,  for 
example,  very  strong  statements  about 
conflict  of  interest.  This  is  our  own 
home.  We  will  have  a  Committee  on 
Ethics.  That  committee  will  decide 
whether  what  a  Member,  oflBcer,  or  em- 
ployee is  doing  shows  an  attitude  or 
coursf  of  conduct  to  the  outside  world 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  here  in  the  Senate. 

I  beg  Members  to  bear  that  in  mind. 
The  underlying  foundation  of  the  code 
is  the  power  of  the  Ethics  Committee  to 
arraign  anyone  for  a  violation  of  the 
code  of  conduct,  even  If  it  is  not  specifi- 
cally Included  In  this  particular  code, 
which  Is  Incompatible  in  a  serious  way 
with  his  responsibilities  as  a  Senator,  of- 
ficer, or  employee. 

That  has  two  points  to  It.  First,  It  is 
an  ultimate  protection:  that  is,  in  this 
particular  case  we  do  have  a  rather  open 
mandate  with  respect  to  our  conflict  of 
Interest  section,  which  is  general.  Sec- 
ond, Members  should  know  how  to  con- 
duct themselves,  and  that  Is  where  we 
try  to  be  as  specific  as  possible. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  Members 
would  hear  the  whole  debate  carefully, 
and  study  It,  and,  even  If  we  delayed 
a  day  or  two  in  getting  to  the  finite  de- 
tail, a  grasp  of  what  we  were  trymg  to  do 
and  how  we  were  trying  to  do  It  with 
regard  to  the  Members,  Including  the 
residual  safeguards  to  which  I  refer. 
These  include,  I  think,  a  very  democratic 
procedural  safeguard  as  to  how  the 
Members  should  be  charged.  I  think  that 
it  Is  essential  before  we  get  Into  the  de- 
tails of  it,  that  Members  have  the  whole 
rationale  before  them  and  I  think  the 
Members  will  be  less  Inclined  to  get  into 
detail  as  to  this  specific  or  that  specific 
word. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  .loin  him  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  just  made.  As  everyone 
here  Is  aware,  the  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed on  January  18.  It  passed  unani- 
mously, and  carried  a  set  of  instructions 
to  the  committee,  and  we  had  a  very 
good  bipartisan  committee,  but  we  were 
required  to  perform  the  task  charged  to 
be  done  In  the  resolution  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

We  did  have  the  benefit  of  6  or  7 
months  of  work  that  had  been  done  on 
the  same  issues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Representative  Obet  and 
his  staff  were  very  helpful  to  us.  How- 
ever, as  the  majority  leader  mentioned, 
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we  did  not  hire  outside  staff.  We  did  not 
have  the  necessary  time  to  do  so.  Ira 
Shapiro  of  my  staff  became  staff  direc- 
tor, and  he  and  other  staff  members 
worked  together,  day  and  night,  and 
weekends,  and  did  a  very  good  Job. 

Senator  Javtts  is  correct:  there  are  a 
number  of  important  principles  Involved 
in  the  resolution.  There  are  a  number  of 
positions  taken  in  the  resolution  which 
are  open  to  valid  debate,  and  I  think  that 
we  will  get  a  valuable  contribution  from 
other  Members  who  were  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  resolution  can  be 
improved.  It  Is  not  a  work  that  is  beyond 
Improvement  by  amendment. 

I  might  say  also  that  while  the  resolu- 
tion came  out  of  the  committee  with  a 
unanimous  vote  of  15  to  nothing,  this 
does  not  mean  that  each  and  every  mem- 
ber endorsed  in  toto  each  and  every  pro- 
vision in  the  resolution,  because  they  did 
not.  We  had  votes,  on  which  there  were, 
as  always,  a  majority  and  a  minority; 
but  when  it  was  all  over  with,  the  mem- 
bers felt  that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  good 
resolution. 

Those  who  were  members  of  the  com- 
mittee all  have  the  right  and  reserved 
the  right  to  offer  amendments  on  those 
specific  provisions  in  the  resolution  with 
which  they  disagreed.  That  is  their  right. 
There  will  be  other  Senators  who  will 
have  amendments  to  offer  to  the  resolu- 
tion, which  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, debated,  and  voted  upon. 

There  are  some  changes  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  accept  without  any  debate 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  I  think 
they  are  Improvements.  But  Senator 
Javits  is  correct  that  everyone  should 
have  an  opportimity,  now  that  the  issue 
Is  before  us,  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  a  full  explanation  of  the  sub- 
stitute will  be  furnished  for  the  Record 
today. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  ordered 
reported  a  resolution,  and  after  the  res- 
olution was  ordered  reported,  the  ad  hoc 
bipartisan  subcommittee  of  six  members 
was  given  the  benefit.  In  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, of  the  viewpoints  of  the  members  of 
the  Ethics  Committee.  We  did  not  have 
time,  under  the  constraints  under  which 
we  were  operating,  to  go  back  to  the  full 
committee  and  make  the  changes  that  we 
thought  ought  to  be  made,  and  send  out 
a  new  committee  resolution.  So  the  sub- 
committee unanimously  agreed.  In  2  days 
of  meetings,  on  a  substitute,  which 
changed  some  provisions  and  postponed 
the  implementation  of  others  to  later 
dates,  to  be  studied  by  the  appropriate 
comimittees . 

That  substitute  then  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  resolution, 
sponsored  by  myself,  Senator  Thurmond, 
Senator  Clark,  Senator  Javits,  Senator 
Packwood.  and  Senator  Ribicofp. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  First.  Just  a  com- 
ment. I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Nelson) 
for  his  leadership  and  dedicated  work  on 
a  very  complex  subject,  that  took  so 
much  of  his  time.  Senator  Nelson  gave 
everyone  an  opportunity  for  input,  and 
the  substitute  Is  derived,  really,  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  serious  questions  raised  by  indi- 
vidual Members  as  well  as  by  the  Ethics 
Committee.  The  Jomt  leadership.  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Senator  Baker, 
had  raised  a  number  of  rather  funda- 
mental questions  that  had  been  brought 
to  them  by  various  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
continuous  scrutiny  from  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  leadership  in 
the  Ethics  Committee,  the  so-called  ad 
hoc  drafting  subcommittee  felt  an  obli- 
gation to  again  review  the  work  that  we 
had  achieved,  to  see  if  we  could  arrive 
at  greater  clarification  and  greater 
meaning  for  the  rule  that  we  had  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate at  this  point  In  the  Record  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  staff  members 
who  worked  long  houi's  durtog  the  day,  at 
night  until  midnight,  and  every  week- 
end ^nce  we  got  started.  They  are  Ira 
Shapiro,  who  Is  of  my  staff,  and  acted  as 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director;  John 
Napier,  chief  counsel  to  the  minority; 
David  Schaefer,  deputy  chief  counsel; 
Andrew  Loewi,  counsel;  Eric  Hultman, 
counsel;  Charles  Warren,  counsel;  Brian 
Conboy,  counsel;  and  Mildred  Lehmann, 
staff  consultant.  They  did  especially  good 
work  and  hard,  dedicated  work  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  and  the  the  Senate 
is  In  debt  to  them  for  their  conscien- 
tiousness and  their  dedication  in  working 
on  thifi  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  dealing  with 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  proposes 
changes  upon  which  the  bipartisan  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  agreed.  So  the  re- 
marks I  will  be  making  here  in  more 
detail  than  I  really  wish  I  had  to  do,  are 
addressed  to  the  substitute  amendment, 
which  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate. 

Senate  Resolution  110  contains  three 
titles.  Title  I  includes  proposals  for  new 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  numbered 
XTfTT  through  L  which  would  become  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  of  the  Senate. 
While  some  of  the  rules  Include  material 
which  is  restated  from  existmg  Senate 
rules,  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed rules  are  new. 

Title  n  proposes  amendments  to  the 
Senate  Resolution  338,  the  basic  charter 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  to  set 
forth  procedures  for  enforcing  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  and  other  rules,  regu- 
lations or  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Ethics  Committee.  Title  TL  Is  de- 
signed to  preserve  for  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee the  discretion  and  fiexiblUty 
needed  to  handle  minor  complaints  as 
they  see  fit,  while  Insuring  accountability 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public  when  a 
serious  charge  Is  made. 

Title  m  proposes  a  nimiber  of  studies 
by  other  committees  of  the  Senate  on 
Issues  touched  upon  by  this  committee 
which  the  committee  did  not  have  the 
time  or  jurisdiction  to  fully  resolve.  Some 
of  the  reforms  which  the  committee  con- 
sidered suggesting  required  a  change  in 
Federal  law,  rather  than  Senate  rules; 
some  of  the  steps  which  the  committee 
proposes  in  Senate  Resolution  110  will 
necessitate  further  action. 


With  this  overview  In  mind,  I  would 
like  to  turn  now  to  a  more  detailed  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  the  resolution. 

Proposed  rule  XT  ill  mandates  full  pub- 
lic financial  disclosure  by  Senators,  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Senate  earn- 
ing more  than  $25,000  per  year.  This 
rule  is  at  the  heart  of  the  code  of  con- 
duct. At  present.  Senate  rule  XLIV, 
"Disclosure  of  Financial  Interests"  re- 
quires all  Senators  declared  candidates 
for  the  Senate,  and  employees  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  a 
year  to  file  an  annual  financial  state- 
ment with  the  Comptroller  General.  Only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  mformation 
required  to  be  filed  is  made  available  to 
the  public  for  inspection,  namely  gifts 
or  aggregates  of  gifts  from  a  smgle  source 
exceeding  $50  In  value,  and  the  amount 
and  source  of  each  honorarium  of  $300  or 
more.  All  other  financial  information  re- 
quired to  be  reported  is  sealed  and  held 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  is  not 
available  to  the  public.  The  si>eclal  com- 
mittee agreed  that  this  limited  degree  of 
public  disclosure  was  not  sufficient. 

Proposed  rule  XLII  would  require  com- 
plete financial  disclosure  of  all  income, 
assets,  holdings,  transactions  and  lia- 
bilities of  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  earning  $25,000 
or  more.  With  respect  to  earned  income, 
proposed  rule  XLII  would  require  the 
reporting  individual  to  list  each  source 
of  earned  Income  over  $1,000,  and  the 
amount  received  from  that  source.  A  gift 
or  gifts  from  one  source  with  an  aggre- 
gate value  over  $100  would  also  have  to 
be  reported,  except  that  all  gifts  from 
relatives  are  exempt  from  disclosure. 
Gifts  of  food,  lodging,  transportation,  or 
entertainment  received  from  one  source, 
having  a  value  of  more  than  $250  would 
also  have  to  be  reported.  Gifts  of  personal 
hospitality  from  an  Individual,  In  his 
residence  or  in  other  facilities  owned  by 
him,  need  not  be  disclosed,  because  of 
the  difficulty  inherent  In  placing  a  value 
on  personal  hospitality.  Because  the  pro- 
posed rule  would  require  reporting  of  a 
number  of  gifts  if  their  aggregate  value 
exceeds  $100,  the  committee  realizes  that 
the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  will 
necessarily  be  required  to  keep  records  of 
gifts  received.  However,  In  order  to  avoid 
onerous  or  trivial  recordkeeping,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  aggregate  gifts  with 
a  value  less  than  $35. 

For  disclosure  of  investment  or  "pas- 
sive" income  or  holdings,  assets,  or  lia- 
bilities, proposed  rule  XLII  utilizes  the 
category  of  value  approach.  In  using 
categories  of  value,  the  committee  Is  fol- 
lowing the  approach  taken  by  the  Carter 
administration  and  the  House  which  is 
endorsed  by  Common  Cause.  The  use  of 
categories  serves  the  purpose  of  disclos- 
ing one's  financial  interests  without  re- 
quiring an  expensive  and  burdensome 
annual  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  as- 
sets. The  purpose  of  financial  disclosure 
is  simply  to  provide  information  to  the 
pubUc  concerning  the  financial  interests 
of  elected  officials.  Disclostu-e  involves, 
quite  simply,  questions  of  openness  and 
confidence  in  our  public  Institutions. 

Under  the  category  of  value  approach, 
a  reporting  individual  would  describe  an 
asset  or  a  holding,  and  place  it  in  the 


appropriate  category  of  value.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  reporting  individual  owned 
stock  in  XX  company,  the  reporting  in- 
dividual would  list:  stock  in  XX  c<»n- 
pany,  in  the  category  from  $15,000  to 
$50,000.  These  categories  of  value  would 
be  used  to  list  all  income,  other  than 
earned  income;  holdings  of  real  prop- 
erty; each  item  of  personal  property  held 
in  trade  or  business  or  for  the  production 
of  income;  each  liability  Incurred  during 
the  year  exceeding  $2,500;  and  each 
transaction  In  real  estate  or  securities 
or  commodities  exceeding  $1,000. 

Senate  officers  and  employees  would 
also  have  to  list  any  agreements  they 
have  made  concerning  employment  after 
they  leave  the  Senate,  and  identify  any 
person  who  had  paid  them  compensation 
in  excess  of  $5,000  in  either  of  the  2  cal- 
endar years  previous  to  coming  to  the 
Senate. 

In  setting  forth  the  requirements  for 
disclosure,  the  special  committee  has 
sought  to  avoid  Imposing  an  undue  finan- 
cial or  time  burden  on  the  Individuals 
required  to  report.  Under  the  proposed 
rule,  an  mdivldual  could  report  a  hold- 
ing of  real  property  by  describing  the 
holding,  size  and  location,  and  listing  the 
purchase  price  and  the  date  of  purchase. 
For  personal  property,  m  which  the  fair 
market  value  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated, such  as  the  value  of  a  small  busi- 
ness, the  reporting  individual  can  list 
the  net  worth,  if  it  Is  a  partnership;  the 
equity  value,  if  it  is  an  individually  owned 
business;  the  book  value  of  a  close  cor- 
poration, or  any  other  recognized  indica- 
tion of  value.  Each  of  these  methods  of 
valuing  an  enterprise  was  chosen  because 
it  Is  a  calculation  which  can  easily  be 
arrived  at  from  Information  the  busmess 
will  have  on  hand  for  accounting  pur- 
poses or  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
ordinary  business  loans.  It  is  understood 
that  the  valuations  arrived  at  by  these 
procedures  will  not  necessarily  equal  fair 
market  value,  but  they  sufficientJy  iden- 
tify one's  economic  interests  for  our  ap- 
propriate public  purpose. 

With  respect  to  holdings  or  assets  of 
p>ersonal  property,  the  crucial  issue  Is 
whether  they  are  held  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  for  Uie  production  of  income.  If 
they  are  not,  such  as  automobiles, 
jewelry,  works  of  art,  or  furniture,  they 
would  not  have  to  be  reported.  Similarly, 
a  life  Insurance  policy,  even  with  a  cash 
surrender  value,  would  not  have  to  be 
reported  because  it  is  not  an  asset  held 
in  trade  or  business  or  for  the  production 
of  income. 

In  striking  the  balance  between  public 
disclosure  and  personal  privacy,  the 
committee  spent  significant  time  dis- 
cussing the  issue  of  disclosing  the  in- 
come and  assets  of  the  spouse  of  a  re- 
porting individual.  To  request  a  Member, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
port information  about  his  spouse's  In- 
come or  holdings  presents  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  invasion  of  privacy  concerning 
any  person  who  is  not  working  for  the 
Senate.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  did 
not  feel  that  the  legitimate  govern- 
mental interests  to  public  financial  dis- 
closure could  be  accomplished  without 
some  reporting  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  spouse.  As  a  general  proposition 
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it  Ls  unrealistic  to  believe  thj 
does  not  have  an  interest  in 
or  other  holdings  in  the  nam  ; 
spouse  or  dependent,  or  tha 
does  not  have  a  continuing 
the  other's  ability  to  earn 
Income. 

In  light  of  these  very 
^ems,  the  committee 
a  delicate  balance  which 
fullest  extent  possible  the 
and  the  interest  of  the 
pendents  of  a  reporting 
der  the  proposed  rule,  the  re 
vidual  would  simply  list  the 
any  employer  which  paid 
dependent    over    $1,000. 
would  not  be  listed.  Witli 
vestment  holdings,  liabilities 
actions  of  the  spouse  or 
committee  concluded  that 
individual  should  report  thesi  i 
the  same  degree  of  specificity 
his  own. 

The  committee  also  paid 
tention  to  the  issue  of  blinb 
number   of   Senators   have 
blind  trusts  in  order  to  shield 
from    knowledge    of    their 
holdings.  This  is  an  acceptejl 
establirhed   traditional 
ever,  the  committee  concludeti 
lie  disclosure  is  still  the  best 
securing  that  public 
to  the  effectiveness  of  all 
tions. 

For  this  reason,  the 
chosen  to  rely  on  disclosure, 
blind  trusts.  The  committee 
nized  one  exception  to»the 
holdings  of  a  trust  must 
Disclosure  is  not  required 
was  not  created  by  the 
dividual,  his  spouse  or 
they  have  no  !mowledge  of 
or  source  of  income;  and 
Quested  the  trustee  to  furnish 
tion  about  the  holdings  of  thi 
the  trustee  has   refused.   Ir 
cases,  disclosure  is  required 
posed  rule  XLII  includes  a 
that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
blind  trusts  shall  be  dissolvei 
the    disclosure    required    by 
While  a  Senate  rule  cannot 
dissolution  of  an  irrevocable 
committee  feels  that  this 
policy  will  permit  anyone  whc 
an  irrevocable  trust  pri 
purpose  of  creating  a  blind 
quest    that    the    appropriate 
permit  him  to  dissolve  that 

The  proposed  rule  also 
"spot"  auditing  of  financial 
statements  by  the  General 
Office.  A  Senator  would  be 
during  a  6-year  term.  The 
not  occur  during  an  election 
percent  of  the  statements  file( 
and  employees  will  be  auditec 
on  a  random  basis. 

The     Committee    Intends 
Comptroller  General  to  the 
ticable,  should  pattern  such 
the  audits  of  Federal  income 
presently    performed    by 
Revenue  Service.  An  audit 
eral  Accounting  OfBce  should 
include  a  review  of  the 
dlvldual's  Federal  income  tax 
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other  supporting  documentation  which 
the  auditor  requests.  The  auditor,  how- 
ever, heed  not  certify  the  accuracy  of 
every  figure  on  the  public  financial  dis- 
closure statement.  The  auditor  should 
use  reasonable  means  to  spot  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  disclosure  statement, 
but  in  the  final  analysis,  the  auditor  may 
accept  a  figure  on  the  disclosure  state- 
ment, unless  in  his  review  of  the  state- 
ment, a  doubt  is  raised. 

To  facilitate  the  audits,  the  proposed 
rule  also  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  the  current  Senate  practice  of  a 
sealed  filing  of  an  individual's  tax  re- 
turns, now  required  by  Senate  rule  XLIV. 
The  tax  return  is  an  indispensible  docu- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  the  audit. 

Proposed  rule  XLII  also  requires  dis- 
closure by  candidates  for  the  Senate, 
once  they  have  taken  the  steps  required 
under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  to  become  a  candidate.  In  any  year 
that  a  person  is  a  candidate,  he  must 
file  a  financial  disclosure  statement  for 
the  previous  year.  In  this  way,  the  pub- 
lic will  have  access  to  the  same  financial 
information  about  candidates  for  the 
Senate  as  they  have  about  incumbent 
Senators. 

This  rule  takes  effect  on  October  1, 
1977.  Those  required  to  file  under  pro- 
posed rule  XTiTT  will  have  to  do  so  by 
May  15,  1978,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1977.  For  this  year,  the  requirements  of 
current  rule  XLIV  remain  in  effect;  the 
reporting  individual  will  have  to  file  for 
the  first  9  months  of  the  year  under  that 
rule.  In  both  cases,  the  reporting  indi- 
vidual can  report  for  the  whole  year  if 
that  would  be  more  convenient. 

Proposed  rule  XUI  deals  with  gifts. 
Under  the  present  rule  of  the  Senate,  all 
gifts  in  the  aggregate  value  of  $50  or 
more  received  by  a  Senator  from  a  single 
source  during  a  year  must  be  reported, 
but  the  reporting  is  sealed  and  held  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  As  with  fi- 
nancial disclosure,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  sealed  reporting  does  not 
adequately  promote  public  confidence.  In 
proposed  rule  XLin,  the  committee  has 
placed  a  $100  aggregate  limit  on  a  gift 
or  gifts  from  an  individual  or  an  orga- 
nization having  a  "direct  interest  in 
legislation"  or  a  foreign  national.  How- 
ever, gifts  of  less  than  $35  need  not  be 
aggregated  toward  the  $100  limit. 

The  term  "direct  interest  in  legisla- 
tion" is  defined  to  cover  registered  lob- 
byists; officers  and  directors  of  such  lob- 
byists and  those  employed  by  or  retained 
by  such  lobbyist  to  influence  legislation; 
and  those  corporations,  unions  or  other 
organizations  which  have  established 
political  action  committees  under  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act;  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  such  organiza- 
tions, and  those  employed  or  retained  by 
them  to  infiuence  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee's Intent  was  to  place  a  low  celling 
on  gifts  which  could  be  received  from 
certain  individuals,  organizations,  or 
corporations  which  are  In  the  business  of 
trying  to  influence  legislative  process  and 
have  far  more  regular  direct  contact  with 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  their 
staff,  and  the  committee  believes  that 
there  will  be  little  serious  dispute  that 
registered  lobbyists   and  organizations 


establishing  PACS  fall  clearly  Into  this 
area. 

In  defining  "direct  Interest  in  legisla- 
tion" in  this  matter,  the  committee  has 
considered — and  rejected — an  alterna- 
tive approach  used  by  the  Obey  Commis- 
sion in  the  House.  While  also  prohibiting 
gifts  from  those  having  a  "direct  interest 
in  legislation,"  the  Obey  Commission  de- 
fines direct  interest  in  legislation 
broadly  as  "including,  but  not  limited  to" 
registered  lobbyists.  "The  committee  con- 
cluded that  this  definition  could  pose  in- 
soluble problems.  If  "direct  interest  In 
legislation"  were  not  carefully  defined,  it 
could  be  without  much  imagination 
stretched  to  cover  every  American.  The 
committee  felt  it  preferable  to  tie  the 
definition  to  two  groups  of  people  and 
organizations  whose  distinct  Interest  In 
influencing  legislation  is  generally  rec- 
ognized. 

Exempted  from  the  prohibition  on  re- 
ceipt of  gifts  aggregating  over  $100  from 
a  single  source  are  all  gifts  from  relatives 
and  gifts  of  personal  hospitality.  The 
"personal  hospitality"  exemption,  how- 
ever, extends  only  to  entertainment  in 
a  residence  or  facilities  owned  by  an  in- 
dividual. If  a  residence  or  boat  were 
owned  by  the  corporation,  the  gift  would 
have  to  be  valued  and  subject  to  the  $100 
celling  if  the  corporation  had  "a  direct 
interest  in  legislation." 

This  proposed  rule  defines  gifts  and 
also  spells  out  certain  things  which  are 
not  "gifts."  Not  treated  as  gifts  under  the 
rule  are:  political  contributions  other- 
wise reported  under  law;  commercially 
reasonably  loans;  bequests,  inheritance 
or  other  transfers  at  death;  bonafide 
awards  in  recognition  of  public  service 
and  available  to  the  general  public;  re- 
ceptions at  which  an  individual  is  hon- 
ored, provided  that  the  individual  re- 
ceives no  other  gifts  that  exceed  the  re-  " 
strictions  of  the  rule  other  than  a  suit- 
able memento;  and  something  of  value 
given  to  a  spouse  of  a  reported  individual 
by  his  or  her  employer  in  recognition  of 
services  performed. 

Under  this  rule.  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  or  their  spouses  or  dependents 
are  prohibited  from  knowingly  accepting 
gifts  of  an  aggregate  value  of  over  $100 
from  an  organization  or  person  with  a 
"direct  interest  in  legislation,"  or  know- 
ingly permitting  their  spouse  or  depend- 
ents to  accept  such  gifts.  The  requii-e- 
ment  of  "knowing"  acceptance  is  intend- 
ed to  avoid  placing  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  at  their  peril  and  to  Insure 
against  Inadvertent  acceptance  of  pro- 
hibited gifts.  If  an  Individual  mistakenly 
takes  a  gift,  no  violation  of  the  rule  can 
occur  imtll  the  Individual  knows  of  the 
source  and  value  of  the  gift.  If  upon  find- 
ing out  that  the  gift  should  not  have 
been  taken,  the  individual  keeps  the  gift, 
only  then  is  the  individual  in  violation 
of  the  rule.  However,  this  section  is  gov- 
erned by  the  requirement  of  "reason- 
ableness" which  underlies  the  whole  rule. 
An  individual  cannot  accept  a  gift  simply 
by  intentionally  remaining  Ignorant  as  to 
the  source  of  the  gift. 

The  rule  also  contains  a  general  ad- 
monition against  accepting  present  or 
future  gifts  from  a  person  or  business 
under  circumstances  where  the  Member, 
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officer,  or  employee  knows  by  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  care  that  the  gift  will  have, 
might  have,  or  is  intended  to  have  the 
effect  of  influencing  his  present  or  future 
performance  of  official  duties.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  provision  of  the  rule 
to  require  Members,  officers,  or  employees 
to  imagine  from  the  giving  of  a  gift 
every  possible  motive  that  a  donor 
might  have.  The  "ordinary  care" 
standard  affords  protection  to  the  recipi- 
ent. A  reasonable  person  exercising  or- 
dinary care  would  not  be  surprised  to 
receive  a  generous  gift  from  a  family 
member  or  a  close  personal  friend.  How- 
ever, the  same  gift  from  a  stranger  or  a 
casual  acquaintanr^e  would  clearly  be 
su.spect.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees should  not  accept  gifts  which 
they  know  or  should  have  reason  to 
know  are  given  with  the  intention  of 
infiuencing  their  performance. 

Proposed  rule  XLIII  en  gifts  interre- 
lates with  the  provision  of  tlie  financial 
disclosure  rule  XLII  relating  to  gifts. 
Where  the  gift  rule  places  a  prohibition 
on  gifts  over  $100  from  a  class  of  persons 
or  organizations  v;ith  a  "direct  interest  in 
legislation,"  the  disclosure  rule  requires 
disclosure  oi  tlia  source  and  value  of  all 
gifts — except  from  relatives — in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  over  $100  in  a  calen- 
dar year.  Transportation,  lodging,  food 
and  entertainment  aggregating  more 
than  $250  in  a  year  from  one  source  also 
must  be  disclosed,  with  exemptions  for 
personal  hospitality  and  gifts  with  a 
value  of  less  than  $35. 

Proposed  rule  XLI\'  would  limit  the 
outside  earned  income  of  Senators,  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Senate  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  exceeding  $35,000  a 
year  to  15  percent  of  their  annual  sal- 
aries. This  rule  would  apply  to  full-time 
employees.  The  committee  intends  that 
consultants  or  other  outside  profession- 
als hired  on  a  per  diem  basis  or  similar 
arrangement  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
15  percent  outside  earned  income  limita- 
tion. Under  this  proposed  rule,  a  Senator 
cannot  receive  honoraria  in  excess  of  $1,- 
000  per  appearance,  speech,  or  article 
published.  At  the  present  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1976  place  a  limit  on  honoraria  of  $2,- 
000  per  appearance,  speech  or  article,  and 
$25,000  on  total  honoraria  for  the  year. 
The  effect  of  this  rule  would  be  to  limit 
a  Senator  to  honoraria  of  $1,000  for  each 
appearance,  speech,  or  article  and  a 
maximum  of  $8,625  per  year,  if  the  Sen- 
ator earned  no  other  outside  income.  The 
honorarium  amount  listed  is  the  net 
honorarium,  excluding  reimbursements 
for  travel  expenses  or  agent's  fees.  How- 
ever, a  Senator,  officer  or  employee  may 
accept  honoraria  in  excess  of  the  limit, 
up  to  $25,000,  if  the  individual  donates 
such  honoraria  to  a  charitable  entity  and 
no  tax  benefits  accrue. 

Under  this  rule,  outside  earned  In- 
come is  defined  as  any  Income  received 
as  a  result  of  personal  services  actually 
rendered  if  such  services  are  material 
Income-producing  factors,  and  the  ac- 
tive and  actual  participation  of  the  in- 
dividual Is  Involved. 

Outside  earned  Income  that  falls  Into 
this  category  Is  Income  such  as  wages. 


salaries,  professional  fees,  bonuses,  com- 
missions on  sales  or  on  insurance  premi- 
ums, tips,  prizes,  or  awards  in  recogni- 
tion of  personal  services. 

Several  matters  warrant  particular 
attention.  Honoraria  have  been  discussed 
above.  Stipends,  according  to  FEC  regu- 
lations, are  any  payments  for  services  on 
a  continuing  basis,  including  a  salary  or 
other  compensation  paid  by  news  media 
for  commentary  on  events  other  than 
the  campaign  of  the  individual  com- 
pensated. Because  of  the  continuing  na- 
ture of  the  services  involved,  stipends 
are  not  subject  to  the  $1,000  limitation 
per  appearance  which  applies  to  honor- 
aria. However,  they  are  covered  by  the 
overall  15  percent  limit  on  outside  earned 
income. 

The  committee  has  also  excluded  from 
the  earned  income  limitation  advances 
on  books  from  established  trade  publish- 
ers under  usual  contract  terms.  In  mak- 
ing this  distinction,  the  committee  rec- 
ognized that  most  book  contracts  involve 
a  sizable  advance  against  royaities  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  research,  drafting 
and  printing  of  an  original  manuscript. 
The  committee  does  not  wish  to  discour- 
age advances  against  royalties  from 
bona  fide  publishers  for  serious  projects. 
In  contrast,  if  a  corporation  or  trade 
association  promoted  a  cash  advance  ar- 
rangement knowing  that  they  could  con- 
trol the  number  of  books  sold,  the  ad- 
vance would  not  be  "from  an  established 
trade  publisher  imder  usual  contract 
terms,"  and  it  would  be  treated  as  within 
the  15  percent  limitation. 

While  some  advances  on  books,  as 
noted  above,  are  included  In  outside 
earned  income,  royalties  actually  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  book-s  are  not  to 
l)e  included  in  outside  earned  income, 
since  such  royalty  income  is  not  directly 
or  necessarily  related  to  actual  personal 
services  rendered.  If  an  individual  writes 
a  book,  and  it  becomes  a  bestseller,  any 
royaltie.^  received  based  on  the  sale  of  the 
book  are,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  his 
direct  control.  It  is  income  which  is,  in 
effect,  a  return  on  a  prior  investment  of 
tim.e  and  energy. 

Proposed  rule  XLIV  also  sets  forth  a 
list  of  sources  of  income  which  would 
ordinarily  not  be  included  in  outside 
earned  income.  Besides  royalties,  already 
discussed,  the  list  includes  income  from 
family  enterprise  if  the  services  provided 
by  the  Senator,  officer  or  employee  are 
not  material  income-producing  factors; 
gain  derived  from  dealing  in  property  or 
investments;  mterest;  rents;  dividends; 
alimony;  separate  maintenance  pay- 
ments; annuities;  income  from  discharge 
of  indebtedness;  a  distributive  share  of 
partnership  gross  income  if  the  services 
provided  are  not  material  income-pro- 
ducing factors;  income  from  an  interest 
in  an  estate  or  trust;  and  any  reasonably 
buy  out  arrangement  from  a  profes- 
sional partnership  or  business.  Because 
the  decisive  factor  is  whether  income  re- 
sults from  personal  services  which  have 
actually  been  rendered  during  a  calendar 
year,  disability  benefits,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, and  income  from  various  pension 
and  most  deferred  compensation  plans 
would  not  be  included  under  the  outside 
earned  income  ceiling.  However,  the  key 


is  whether  tiie  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  presently  rendering  personal 
services.  If  a  Member  is  receiving  com- 
pensation for  personal  services  rendered 
during  the  calendar  year,  he  cannot  es- 
cape the  outside  earned  income  ceiling 
merely  by  deferring  the  receipt  of  com- 
pensation. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  Senator  or  em- 
ployee to  come  to  the  Senate  after  hav- 
ing a  substantial  financial  interest  in  a  ; 
family  enterprise  such  as  a  family  farm, 
ranch  or  business.  It  is  also  not  uncom- 
mon for  that  individual  to  maintain 
some  involvement  in  that  business  while 
serving  in  or  employed  by  the  Senate. 
This  is  also  ti-ue  of  any  partnerships  of 
two  or  more  individuals  where  a  distrib- 
utive share  of  gross  income  is  received 
by  the  Senator  or  employee.  The  com- 
mittee intends  that  income  derived 
from  a  family  enterprise  should  be  con- 
sidered as  earned  income,  subject  to  the 
15  percent  limitation,  if  the  Senator  or 
employee  is  providing  personal  services 
v.hich  are  material  income  producing 
factors. 

Proposed  rule  XLV  contains  a  series  of 
provisions  specifically  designed  to  pre- 
vent conflict  of  interest  or  the  appear- 
ance of  such  conflicts  of  interest,  which 
can  te  equally  damaging  to  public  con- 
fidence. This  rule  contains  a  prohibition 
against  a  Member,  officer  or  employee 
receiving  compensation  or  allowing 
compensation  to  his  beneficial  interest 
from  the  use  of  infiuence  improperly 
exerted  from  his  position.  For  example, 
this  provision  of  the  rule  prohibits  Mem- 
bers, officers  or  employees  from  inter- 
vening with  Federal  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  their  financial  in- 
terest or  receiving  compensation  from  a 
constituent  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  interest  of  a  constituent.  The 
rule  also  provides,  as  with  current  Sen- 
ate rule  XLI,  that  no  Member,  officer  or 
en^jloyee  of  the  Senate  shall  engage  in 
any  outside  business  activity  or  profes- 
sional activity  or  employment  for  com- 
pensation which  is  inconsistent  or  in 
conflict  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  official  duties.  In  connection 
with  this  prohibition,  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  are  obligated  to  file 
a  report  in  writing  with  their  supervis- 
ors and  to  obtain  their  supervisors'  per- 
mission to  engage  in  outside  activity. 

The  committee  received  testimony 
from  witnesses  who  advocated  that  pro- 
cedures be  established  to  insure  that 
Members  not  be  able  to  serve  on  commit- 
tees or  vote  on  Issues  if  they  had  finan- 
cial holdings  which  could  be  affected  by 
these  actions.  The  committee  has  care- 
fully considered  these  suggestions  and 
rejected  them.  We  have  found  that  It  is 
one  thing  to  describe  cases  which  could 
pose  a  disturbing  conflict  of  Interest,  and 
quite  another  to  formulate  a  rule  which 
meets  the  worst  case  without  becoming 
unreasonable.  A  rule  designed  to  prevent 
confiict  of  interest  can  easily  result  in- 
stead in  depriving  the  Senators'  con- 
stituents of  full  representation  and  de- 
priving the  Senate  of  valuable  expertise. 

One  section  of  rule  XLV  provides  that 
no  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  knowingly  use  his  official 
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position  to  introduce  or  aid  1  le  progress 
and  passage  of  legislation,  i  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  to  furtier  his  pe- 
cuniary Interest,  the  pecunlury  Interest 
of  his  immediate  family,  or  th ;  pecuniary 
interest  of  a  limited  class  o :  people  or 
enterprises,  when  he,  his  fai  illy  or  en- 
terprises controlled  by  them  Eire  part  of 
the  affected  class.  By  "11m  ted  class," 
the  committee  means  a  clasj  which  re- 
sembles closely  the  class  of  people  af- 
fected by  a  private  bill,  rat  ler  than  a 
class  making  up  an  econondc  Interest 
group.  The  committee  recogn  \2jes  that  in 
many  cases,  legislation  advancing 
through  the  Senate  will  hav^  some  im- 
pact on  the  financial  sltuatioii  of  a  Mem- 
ber, ofBcer  or  employee.  Ordii  arily,  how- 
ever, the  Impact  on  an  indivilluars  hold- 
ings Is  likely  to  be  quite  mlnli  lal  in  com- 
parison to  the  Impact  of  the  legislation 
on  the  public  and  the  pubic  interest 
served.  This  provision  addres  les  itself  to 
the  rare  case  when  the  relat  onship  be- 
tween the  legislator's  private  ;  iterest  and 
the  public  Interest  is  drams  tically  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  situ  itlon. 

Another  provision  of  this  n  ile  provides 
that  a  Member,  notwlthstand  ng  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  rule  XII,  r  lay  decline 
to  vote,  in  committee  or  on  t  le  floor,  on 
any  matter  where  he  believe ;  that  such 
a  vote  could  represent  a  corfllct  of  in- 
terest, or  the  appearance  thereof.  This 
provision  deals  with  both  con  mlttee  and 
floor  voting  and  removes  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  required  by  rule  XII  in  the 
case  of  abstention  from  vot  ng  irti  the 
floor.  ' 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  committee 
to  encourage  abstentions  f ron  voting  but 
it  is  the  committee's  intentior  to  make  it 
procedurally  easier  to  absta  n  in  those 
cases  where  the  Member  believes  that 
abstention  is  advisable,  becau  «  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  or  the  appei  ranee  of  a 
conflict.  In  such  a  case,  tlie  Senator 
would  have  to  state  that  he  w  eis  abstain- 
ing because  of  a  conflict  of  in  erest. 

Rule  XLV  also  provides  thj  t  no  Mem- 
ber, officer  or  employee  of  ;he  Senate 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$25,000  per  year  and  employe  d  for  more 
than  90  days  in  a  calendar  y  ;ar— unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis — stall  provide 
professional  services  for  comi  ensation. 

This  provision  reflects  the  ( ommittee's 
belief  that  the  practice  of  a  profession 
usually  requires  substantial  imounts  of 
personal  involvement  and  tin  e  and  may 
also  present  conflicts  of  int;rest  or  in 
some  cases  an  appearance  o:  such  con- 
flicts. While  the  practice  ol  law  poses 
special  difficulties  and  confll  ;ts  because 
of  the  obligations  Imposed  sy  the  at- 
torney-client privilege,  the  committee 
felt  that  other  professional  s  ;rvlces  also 
demanded  a  substantial  tin  e  commit- 
ment and  could  pose  conflict  of  interest 
problems.  This  paragraph  i  caches  the 
major  professions  in  additljn  to  law. 
such  as  medicine,  engineerin  r,  architec- 
ture and  similar  types  of  activities.  The 
committee  also  intends  the  b  m  to  reach 
service  as  a  real  estate  or  Insu  -ance  agent 
or  consultant  but  It  is  not  ntended  to 
deal  with  Jobs  such  sis  pliuibers,  auto 
mechanics,  or  hairdressers,  which  may 
be  considered  professional  tervices  but 


rarely  pose  potential  conflict  of  interest 
problems.  Engaging  in  part-time  teach- 
ing or  study  in  a  professional  field  does 
not  constitute  practicing  a  profession  or 
rendering  professional  services  and  is 
therefore  not  affected  by  this  para- 
graph. 

This  proposed  rule  also  provides  that 
no  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
serve  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board 
of  any  publicly  held  or  publicly  regulated 
corporation,  financial  institution,  or 
business  entity.  The  prohibition  does  not 
apply  to  service  without  compensation  as 
officers  or  directors  of  entities  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  organizations 
that  are  principally  available  to  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate 
or  their  families. 

Service  on  corporate  boards  or  in  cor- 
porate office  may  entail  an  imavoidable 
conflict  of  Interest  or  the  appearance 
thereof.  The  association  of  the  bar  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  "Congress  and  the 
Public  TYust"  observed  that — 

Wben  a  Member  accepts  a  corporate  office 
or  directorship,  he  takes  on  a  whole  new  set 
of  relationships  and  duties  beyond  those  of  a 
stockholder.  Mere  ownership  of  Interests 
carries  considerably  less  potential  for  Im- 
pairing Independence.  As  a  director  or  officer, 
he  actually  becomes  a  fiduciary  for  the  cor- 
poration and  for  Its  stockholders  charged 
with  the  duty  to  further  their  Interest.  He 
obviously  will  find  It  difficult  to  do  this  at 
times  because  he  is  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  fxirtherlng  the  public  interest,  and 
the  two  interests  may  well  be  In  conflict. 

In  treating  tax  exempt  organizations 
differently,  the  committee  recognized 
that  the  public  would  not  be  and  is  not 
equally  troubled  about  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  who  serves  on  a  board  of  a 
nonproflt  organization.  Consequently,  tf 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  wishes  to 
hold  office  in  such  an  enterprise  or  be  on 
the  board  of  directors,  it  would  be  per- 
missible, except  that  no  compensation 
coiild  be  received  for  such  services. 

Rule  XLV  next  provides  that  fuD- 
time  employees  of  Senate  committees 
paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $25,000  per 
annum  shall  divest  themselves  of  any 
Investment  holdings  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  work  of  the  committee 
served  on  by  such  employees,  unless  writ- 
ten permission  is  received  from  a  su- 
pervisor, as  defined  in  this  rule,  and 
the  select  committee. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  this 
section  treats  committee  staff  differently 
than  it  treats  Senators  with  regard  to 
investments.  However,  it  is  our  view  that 
unlike  Senators,  committee  staff  are  not 
publicly  accountable,  and  despite  public 
financial  disclosure,  their  affairs  are  un- 
likely to  get  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny 
from  the  public  and  the  press  as  Sen- 
ators. At  the  same  time,  committee  staff 
members  hold  responsible  positions.  For 
these  reasons,  the  committee  believes 
that  staff  holdings  should  be  treated  with 
particular  care. 

The  proposed  rule  next  provides  that 
if  a  Member  upon  leaving  office  becomes 
a  registered  lobbyist  or  is  retained  by 
a  registered  lobbyist  under  such  a  stat- 
ute, that  former  Member  may  not  lobby 


Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  for  a  j)eriod  of  1  year  after  leav- 
ing office. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  prohibit 
Senators  from  coming  back  immediately 
after  leaving  the  Senate  to  use  their 
personal  relationships  with  the  Senators 
or  Senate  staff  to  influence  the  course  of 
legislation  as  a  paid  lobbyist.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  prohibit  former  Senators 
from  becoming  registered  lobbyists  for 
the  1-year  period.  They  would  still  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  lobbying  activities 
directed  at  members  of  the  executive 
branch  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  if  lobbying  was  directed  at  Sen- 
ators or  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  the  prohibition  would  apply. 

A  similar  lobbying  prohibition  applies 
to  employees  on  personal  staffs  and  com- 
mittee staffs.  An  employee  on  a  personal 
staff  of  a  Senator  who  becomes  a  regis- 
tered lobbyist  or  an  agent  or  employee 
of  such  a  lobbyist  may  not  lobby  the 
Member  or  his  staff  for  a  period  of  1 
year  after  leaving  that  office.  Employees 
of  committees  in  the  same  situation  may 
not  lobby  any  members  of  the  commit- 
tee or  the  staff  of  the  committee  for  a 
period  of  1  year. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  some 
staff  people  can  obtain  from  their  Sen- 
ate service  access  to  Influencing  future 
Senate  decisions  which  the  general  pub- 
lic does  not  have.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  to  balance  possible  conflicts 
of  Interest  against  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  served  in  the  Senate 
to  go  out  and  make  a  living  in  the  way 
that  they  choose.  Thus,  a  1-year  post- 
service  restriction  in  the  area  where  the 
individual  could  have  the  most  influence 
was  agreed  upon  as  a  fair  resolution  of 
the  problem. 

Proposed  rule  XLVI  deals  with  the 
subject  of  unofficial  office  accounts. 
Many  Senators  currently  spend  fimds, 
in  addition  to  the  official  funds  provided 
by  the  Senate,  to  defray  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  their  official, 
duties.  Such  additional  funds  are  used' 
for  food  and  lodging  within  the  Mem- 
ber's State;  for  videotaped  and  recorded 
messages  to  the  Member's  constituents; 
for  business  lunches;  for  assistance 
rendered  by  acadonic,  professional,  and 
other  expert  consultants;  for  seminars 
conducted  by  a  Member  for  constitu- 
ents; for  newspaper  subscriptions;  for 
stationary;  office  supplies  and  equip- 
ment; and  for  other  purposes. 

Generally,  there  are  three  sources  for 
such  funds;  the  Senator's  personal  re- 
sources; the  Senator's  official  campaign 
committee,  registered  with  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Commission;  or  an 
imofflcial  office  account,  maintained  by 
excess  campaign  contributions  and  by 
other  contributions  speciflcally  desig- 
nated for  the  account. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  439a)  provides  that  excess 
campaign  contributions  and  any  other 
contributions  to  tmofficial  office  ac- 
counts may  be  used  to  defray  any  ordi- 
nary expenses  Incurred  as  a  holder  of 
Federal  office.  Section  439a  further  pro- 
vides that  contributions  to  and  expen- 
ditures from  imofflcial  office  accoimts 
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must  be  fully  disclosed,  although  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  regulations 
for  such  disclosure  have  yet  to  take  ef- 
fect. 

The  present  Senate  rule  XTjTT  limits 
the  use  of  campaign  contributions  to 
certain  speclfled  exp>enses  related  to  of- 
flcial  duties.  Under  present  rule  XUI, 
campaign  contributions  may  not  be  con- 
verted to  personal  lise,  even  though  such 
conversion  would  be  legal  imder  section 
439a. 

The  committee  believes  there  are  a 
number  of  serious  problems  with  the 
present  situation.  No  disclosure  require- 
ments are  yet  in  force  for  the  accounts. 
Contribution  limits,  both  as  to  amount 
and  source,  do  not  exist,  and  the  tax 
consequences  of  unofficial  office  accounts 
are  uncertain.  For  these  reasons,  on  bal- 
ance, the  committee  decided  to  recom- 
mend, in  rule  XLVI,  a  prohibition  of 
unofficial  office  accounts. 

Under  the  rule  as  proposed,  contribu- 
tions to  unofficial  office  accounts  would 
cease  the  day  after  the  day  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to.  Until  December  31, 
funds  previously  collected  in  unofficial 
office  accoimts  could  be  expended.  After 
that  time,  under  the  committee's  pro- 
posal, unofficial  office  accounts  would  be 
banned.  However,  because  the  commit- 
tee recognized  that  certain  expenditures 
will  not  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  by 
the  Senate  and  at  the  same  time  will  not 
be  directly  related  to  a  campaign  for 
election  to  public  office,  the  committee 
provided  that  funds  derived  from  a  po- 
litical committee — fully  disclosed  and 
regulated  under  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act — may  be  used  to  defray 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  Member  in  con- 
nection with  official  duties. 

Since  the  markup  ssssion,  at  which  the 
proposed  rule  XLVI  was  approved  by  the 
committee,  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  given  the  problems  of  un- 
official office  accounts  considerable  ad- 
ditional thought.  While  I  believe  that 
proposed  rule  XLVI  would  represent  a 
signiflcant  step  forward  from  the  pres- 
ent situation,  because  of  the  FECA  dis- 
closure and  reporting  requirements  and 
the  limits  on  accounts  and  sources  of 
contributions,  difficulties  remain  with 
this  approach. 

In  the  House,  the  Obey  Commission 
recommended — and  the  full  House 
adopted — a  flat  ban  on  the  use  of  un- 
official office  accounts  and  political  funds 
to  pay  for  unreimbursed  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses:  in  effect, 
building  an  absolute  wall  between  politi- 
cal expenses  and  official  expenses.  This 
approach  has  been  widely  acclaimed.  As 
a  recent  Louis  Harris  Survey  makes 
clear,  "the  people  do  not  want  private 
funds  to  be  used  to  pay  for  the  public's 
business.''  This  approach  may  also  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  IRS  than  our 
proposed  rule.  An  amendment  has  been 
prepared,  which  will  ban  not  only  un- 
official office  accounts  to  defray  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses,  but 
also  the  use  of  campaign  or  political  con- 
tributions for  this  purpose. 

Because  unofficial  office  accounts  have 
filled  a  void  for  some  Senators  created 
by  the  inadequacy  of  official  allowances, 
both  in  terms  of  permissible  uses  and 


amounts,  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  Rules  Committee  study  the 
problem  of  the  sufficiency  and  flexibility 
of  official  allowances  and  report  back  to 
the  Senate  within  120  days.  For  exam- 
ple, it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
Senators  traveling  in  their  State  on  offi- 
cial business  may  not  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  of  food  and  lodging. 

Proposed  rule  XLVI  would  also  pro- 
hibit the  conversion  of  campaign  con- 
tributions to  personal  use.  This  provi- 
sion continues  the  policy  of  current  Sen- 
ate rule  XIiTT  and  extends  the  prohibi- 
tion to  any  former  Senator  who  retires 
or  is  defeated  for  reelection. 

Proposed  rule  XLVII  deals  with  for- 
eign travel. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
abolition  of  so-called  lameduck  travel. 
If  a  Member  is  a  candidate  for  reelection 
and  loses,  he  may  not  receive  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  travel  outside  the 
United  States.  If  a  Senator's  term  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Senator  is  not  seeking  re- 
election, he  may  not  receive  U.S.  Govern- 
ment funds  for  travel  after  the  general 
election  in  which  his  successor  is  elected 
or  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there 
can  be  value  to  foreign  travel  by  a  Mem- 
ber in  certain  Instances,  even  though  the 
Member  is  not  returning  to  the  Senate 
for  the  next  Congress.  The  trip  by  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  last  year  to  fiJhlna  is  a 
recent  example.  A  Member  might  be  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  represent  this 
country  on  a  diplomatic  mission  or  a 
Member's  knowledge  and  insight  might 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  on  a  factfind- 
ing mission  even  though  that  Member 
will  not  b«^  returning  to  the  Senate.  For 
this  reason,  rule  XLVII  provides  that  in 
special  circumstances,  the  Senate  may 
authorize  the  use  of  U.S.  Government 
funds  for  that  purpose.  This  would  be 
done  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  has  adjourned 
sine  die,  the  rule  permits  the  President 
to  authorize  such  travel. 

Proposed  rule  XLVn  would  prohibit  a 
Member,  officer  or  employee  engaged  in 
foreign  travel  from  accepting  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Government  to  cover  any  ex- 
pense for  which  that  individual  has  re- 
ceived reimbursement  from  any  other 
source,  and  from  receiving  reimburse- 
ment for  the  same  expense  more  than 
once  from  the  U.S.  Government.  It  also 
prohibits  a  Member,  officer  or  employee 
from  using  any  funds  furnished  to  him 
to  defray  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  foreign  travel  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  piirpose  or  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  were  furnished. 

Proposed  rule  XLVin  deals  with  the 
franking  privilege  and  the  use  of  the 
Senate  radio  and  television  stations.  The 
purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  preserve  the 
frank  as  a  vital  instrument  for  com- 
municating with  constituents,  while  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  insure  that 
the  advantages  which  the  frank  gives  to 
Incumbents  over  potential  challengers 
will  not  be  excessive.  Therefore,  pro- 
posed rule  XLVm  would  extend  from  28 
to  60  days  the  period  before  a  primary  or 
general  election  during  which  no  mass 


mailing  could  be  sent  out  under  the 
frank.  The  rule  would  also  limit  the  use 
of  the  frank  for  mass  mailings,  at  all 
times,  to  material  which  is  prepared  or 
printed  at  Government  expense,  ellm- 
iTiating  the  possibility  that  an  Incumbent 
could  absorb  the  cost  of  printing  a  news- 
letter and  then  mail  it  at  public  expense. 
Unless  such  a  rule  is  adopted,  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  private  funds  can 
lever  enormous  amounts  of  pubUc  funds 
to  pay  for  postage. 

Proposed  rule  XLVm  also  contains  a 
requirement  that  mass  mailings  be  filed 
annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  the  Senate  computer  facilities  to  store, 
maintain  or  otherwise  process  any  list 
or  categories  or  lists  for  names  and  ad- 
dresses identifying  individuals  as  cam- 
paign workers  or  contributors,  or  by  any 
other  such  political  designation. 

Finally,  proposed  rule  XLVIII  applies 
the  same  60-day  restriction  applied  to 
franked  mail  to  use  of  the  radio  and 
television^/ studies  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of^  Representatives.  The  ration- 
ale is  the  same  as  in  the  franking  case: 
The  use  of  a  Government-subsidized  fa- 
cility during  an  election  period  provides 
an  Incumbent  with  an  unfair  advan- 
tage. However,  there  is  an  exception  to 
cover  situations  where  the  recording 
studio  may  be  used  for  interviews  by  lo- 
cal broadcast  organizations  who  pay  for 
any  expense  incurred  and  for  use  at  the  ^ 
request  of  tax-exempt  organizations 
such  as  charities  in  situations  where 
Members  are  asked  to  make  fund  ap- 
peals for  those  charities. 

Proposed  rule  XLIX  prohibits  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate  from  re- 
ceiving, soliciting,  holding  or  distributing 
funds  in  connection  with  campaign  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal 
office.  From  this  blanket  prohibition,  two 
individuals  designated  by  each  Senator 
are  exempted,  one  to  be  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  the  other  in  the  home 
State  of  the  Senator.  These  individuals 
must  be  compensated  at  an  annual  rate 
in  excess  of  $10,000  and  their  designa- 
tions must  be  filed  in  writing  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate's  Office.  Because 
of  their  designation,  these  individuals 
must  also  file  a  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment, even  if  they  would  not  otherwise 
be  require^  to  file. 

The  prc^Josed  rule  amends  present  Sen- 
ate rule  XLin.  The  basic  intent  of  the 
rule  is  to  prohibit  Senate  employees  from 
getting  involved  in  the  process  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  a  political  campaign.  How- 
ever, the  rule  also  refiects  the  fact  that 
a  Senator's  office  cannot  be  fully  insu- 
lated from  the  fund  raising  process.  For 
example,  political  contributions  or  pay- 
ments for  tickets  may  often  come  to  the 
Senator's  office  mistakenly.  However,  the 
present  rule  would  seem  to  permit  the 
designation  of  as  many  people  as  the 
Senator  desired;  the  new  rule  would 
limit  each  Senator  to  two  designees,  one 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  one  in 
the  home  State.  Unlike  the  present  rule, 
the  new  rule  would  also  prohibit  even 
those  designated  people  from  "soUciting" 
funds  or  contributions;  they  could  only 
hold  or  accept  contributions  or  deposit 
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them   with   the   appropna^ 
organization. 

Proposed  rule  XLIX  also 
definitional  problem  which 
throughout  the  drafting  oJ 
It  was  the  committee's 
fine  "emplojee  of  the  Senite 
employee  whose  salary  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senat^ 
the  committee  realized  tha 
tlon  would  be  too  restricti^je 
plish    the   purpose   of   thi£ 
There  are  some  people  wo 
Senate  in  important  polics 
tions  whose  salaries  are  not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senatje 
reemployed  annuitants, 
from  the  Senate  may  be 
supplemented  by  their  anniji 
are  on  leave  from  other 
agencies,  but  are  still 
salaries  from  those  agencie; 
people  work  in  the  Senate 
from  private  enterprise  or 
sored  by  some  outside 
committee  intends  that 
Code  of  Conduct  should 
fact  that  the  person  is 
Senate,   rather   than    on 
Senate  is  actually  disbursing 
son's  salary.  For  this  reasoq 
defines  "employee  of  the 
elude  retired  annuitants, 
this  nUe  would  require  tha 
committee  of  the  Senate  cou 
services  of  an  oflScer  or 
other  agency  of  the 
Rules  Committee  shall 
dividual  to  agree  in  writin: : 
with  the  Code  of  Conduct 
extent  as  an  employee  of  thi 
insure  that  such  an 
ered  by  the  proper  rules 
individuals  borrowed  or 
other    Goverrmient    agencies 
treated  as  receiving  a 
Senate  equal  to  the  salary 
is  receiving  from  snother 
department.  Individuals  wh  » 
ing  in  the  Senate  while  on 
private  enterprise  would 
in  writing  to  comply  with 
Official  Conduct  in  the 
and  to  the  same  extent  as 
of  the  Senate. 
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Proposed  rule  L  would 
bers,  officers  or  employees 
in    discriminatory 
tices — with  respect  to  hiring 
motion,  compensation,  or 
tions,  or  privileges  of 
the  basis  of  race,  color, 
tlonal  origin,  or  state  of  . 
cap.  The  language  of  rule 
verbatim  from  paragraph 
Resolution  534,  94th  Congres^ 
September  8,  1976. 

Because  of  the  complex 
nected  with  the  implementa 
rule,  the  effective  date  of 
been  put  off  until  January 
section  309  of  the  resolution, 
ment  Affairs  Committee  has 
to  fully  study  the  issues 
adoption  of  the  rule,  and  to 
to  the  Senate  in  180  days, 
mlttee's  recommendations  wil 
to  other  committees  of  the 
necessary. 
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Title  II  of  the  resolution  consists  of 
proposed  amendments  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338,  which  constitutes  the  basic 
charter  of  the  Select  Committee  en 
Ethics.  As  written.  Senate  Resolution  338 
grants  the  Ethics  Committee  broad  dis- 
cretion to  "receive  complaints  and  in- 
vestigate allegations  of  improper  conduct 
which  may  reflect  upon  the  Senate — 
and  in  violations — relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  individuals  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties."  Title  II  is  intended 
to  preserve  for  the  Ethics  Committee  the 
di;;cretion  to  initiate  investigations  as 
it  sees  fit  and  to  handle  all  unsworn  com- 
plaints and  sworn  complaints  against 
employees  by  procedures  it  deems  appro- 
priate while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
that  sworn  complaints  against  Members 
and  officers  of  the  Senate  will  be  handled 
so  as  to  insure  accountability  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Public. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  set 
forth  in  title  II,  if  a  sworn  complaint 
is  filed  against  a  Member  or  an  officer, 
the  Ethics  Committee  shall  promptly 
conduct  an  initial  review  of  length  and 
scope  necessary  for  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  committee  to 
conclude  that  a  violation  within  its  jiu"is- 
diction  has  occurred. 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  initial  review,  the 
Ethics  Committee  determines,  by  a  re- 
corded vote,  that  there  is  not  such  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence,  it  shall  notify 
the  complainant  and  the  accused  of  its 
finding  and  an  explanation  of  the  basis 
for  the  determination. 

If  the  initial  review  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  technical,  inadvertent  or 
otherwise  de  minimis  violation  has  oc- 
curred, the  Ethics  Committee  shall  no- 
tify the  complainant,  and  the  Member 
or  officer  may  correct  the  violation. 

If,  as  a  result  of  their  initial  review, 
the  Ethics  Committee  finds  that  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  points  to  a 
violation  which  Is  more  than  de  minimis, 
but  not  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  the 
most  serious  penalties,  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee may  propose  a  remedy  it  deems 
appropriate.  If  the  matter  is  resolved, 
a  summary  of  the  committee's  conclu- 
sions and  the  remedy  proposed  shall  be 
filed  as  a  public  document  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of 
such  filing  shall  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

If,  as  a  result  of  an  Initial  review, 
the  Ethics  Committee  determines  that 
there  is  substantial  credible  evidence 
pointing  to  a  violation  which  would  just- 
ify censure,  expiUsion  or  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  party  conference  concerning 
seniority,  if  a  Member  is  involved;  or 
suspension  or  dismissal,  if  an  officer  Is 
involved,  the  Ethics  Committee  must 
undertake  an  "investigation." 

"Investigation"  Is  used  in  this  title  as 
a  term  of  art  with  a  specific,  narrow 
meaning.  Many  activities  which  would 
ordinarily  be  called  an  investigation  will 
not  fit  within  the  definition  used  here. 
The  committee  may  Inquire  Into  a  mat- 
ter and  begin  collecting  Information 
without  voting  to  conduct  an  "investi- 
gation." An  "investigation"  is  the  for- 


mal part  of  the  committee  proceeding 
which  takes  place  only  after  the  com- 
mitte  has  concluded  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which,  if 
true,  would  constitute  a  serious  violation 
within  the  jtirisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee. By  requiring  "substantial  credible 
evidence"  before  an  investigation  can 
begin,  the  committee  intended  to  require 
a  high  standard  of  proof,  comparable  to 
"probable  cause,"  without  the  overtones 
of  criminal  activity  that  probpble  cause 
carries  with  it.  If  an  "investigation"  is 
mandated,  the  Ethics  Committee  must 
report  to  the  full  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ter, together  with  any  recommendations 
it  may  have.  If  an  investigation  is  un- 
dertaken, the  presumption  is  that  out- 
side counsel  will  be  used,  unless  the 
Eth'cs  Committee  decides  not  to. 

The  committee  believes  that  If  an  in- 
dividual files  a  sworn  complaint  against 
a  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate,  sub- 
ject to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  per- 
jury, that  individual  is  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  committee,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Senators  Stevenson  and 
ScHMiTT,  has  formulated  this  proposal 
outlining  the  possible  avenues  by  which 
the  Ethics  Committee  should  handle 
sworn  complaints.  Of  course,  the  Ethics 
Committee  has  total  discretion  to  weigh 
the  evidence  and  decide  the  degree  of 
severity  of  a  violation  which  may  have 
occurred. 

Because  the  Ethics  Committee  inherits 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  Code 
of  Conduct,  title  II  provides  them  with 
authority  to  issue  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  code  and  interpretative  rulings 
to  clarify  its  meaning  and  applicabil- 
ity on  difficult  issues.  The  Ethics  Com- 
mittee is  also  authorized.  In  Its  discre- 
tion, to  issue  written  advisory  opinions 
in  response  to  a  requegt  by  an  employee 
and  required  to  issue  such  opinions  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  by  Members,  or  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate,  of  candidates  for  the 
Senate.  However,  these  requests  for  ad- 
visory' opinions  must  apply  to  the  per- 
sonal situation  of  the  individual  request- 
ing the  advisoi-y  opinion.  Any  individ- 
ual who  receives  an  advisory  opinion  and 
relies  on  it  in  good  faith  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  sny  sanction  by  the  Senate  for 
actions  in  connection  with  the  advisory 
opinions,  imless  the  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  did  not  include  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  statement  of  the  fact- 
ual situation.  Advisoi-y  opinions  can  also 
be  relied  upon  by  any  other  person  whose 
situation  is  factually  Indistinguishable  in 
all  material  aspects  from  the  transaction 
or   activity   about   which   the   advisory 
opinion  is  rendered.  The  Ethics  Commit- 
tee is  obligated  to  compile  and  index  the 
advisory  opinions  and  make  them  avail- 
able on  a  periodic  basis,  with  appropri- 
ate deletions  to  preserve  the  privacy  of 
the  individual  involved. 

Title  ni  of  the  resolution  mandates 
certain  studies  by  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  on  issues  touched  upon  by 
the  special  committee  which  the  com- 
mittee could  not  fully  resolve. 

Sections  301  and  302  concern  the  Im- 
plications of  proposed  rule  XLVI,  ban- 
ning unofficial   office  accounts.  Section 
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301  directs  the  Committees  on  Rules  and 
Appropriations  to  study  the  adequacy  of 
the  amounts  and  permissible  uses  of  sen- 
atorial allowances  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  about  needed 
adjustments,  in  light  of  proposed  rule 
XLVI.  As  noted  earlier,  if  the  Senate 
bans  unofficial  office  accounts,  there  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  existing  of- 
ficial allowances  are  sufficient  or  flexible 
enough. 

Section  303  of  this  title  provides  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion shall  review  the  desirability  of  pro- 
mulgating regulations  providing  for  first, 
periodic  audits  of  the  accounts  of  all 
committees  and  offices  of  the  Senate; 
second,  a  centralized  system  of  record- 
keeping and  reporting  relating  to  the  ac- 
counts, allowances,  expenditures,  and 
travel  expenses  of  committees  and  Sen- 
ate offices;  third,  accounting  procedures 
for  the  handling  of  accounts  of  commit- 
tees and  Senate  offices,  and  fourth,  public 
disclosure  of  information  on  the  ac- 
counts of  committees  and  Senate  offices 
in  a  form  which  segregates  the  allow- 
ances and  expenses  of  each  committee 
and  office. 

Section  304  provides  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  requiring  that  only  of- 
ficial Senate  funds  be  used  to  pay  for  ex- 
pen.ses  incurred  by  a  Senator  in  the  use 
of  the  radio  and  television  studio  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate. 

Section  305  of  this  title  provides  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shall 
review  the  problem  of  travel,  lodging  and 
related  expenses  of  Members,  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Senate,  paid  for  by  for- 
eign governments  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  procure  such  transportation,  lodging, 
or  related  services,  or  to  reimburse  the 
foreign  government.  At  present,  there  is 
a  question  whether  acceptance  of  travel 
from  a  foreign  government  can  violate 
the  Foreign  Gifts  and  Decorations  Act, 
5  U.S.C,  section  7342.  In  certain  coun- 
tries, however,  such  as  China,  only  official 
Government  transportation  can  be  used 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  reimburse  the 
Government  for  such  transportation.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  situation 
should  be  clarified  by  a  determination  of 
whether  the  Foreign  Gifts  and  Decora- 
tions Act  was  intended  to  cover  this  kind 
of  situation. 

Section  306  provides  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  permitting  Sen- 
ators to  use  the  postal  patron  form  of 
address  for  franked  mall  and  report  to 
the  Senate.  The  use  of  the  postal  patron 
method  of  mall  delivery,  whereby  the 
mail  is  delivered  to  boxholders  or  stops 
or  boxes  on  a  city  carrier's  route,  is 
presently  allowed  for  House  Members 
imder  the  franking  statute  and  results 
In  much  less  expense  being  incurred 
through  mailing. 

Section  307  requires  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  study  laws  relating  to  con- 
tributions solicited  from  or  made  by  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Senate.  At 
present.  Federal  law  apparently  pro- 
hibits Senate  employees  from  making  a 
political  contribution  to  any  Senator, 
Congressman,  or  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate or  House   (18  U.S.C.  S§  602,  607). 


These  laws  have  been  honored  mostly  In 
the  breach,  but  they  remain  on  the 
books.  There  was  considerable  feeling 
in  the  committee  that  these  laws  were 
overbroad  and  could  infringe  unreason- 
ably on  first  amendment  rights.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  was  consider- 
able sentiment  in  the  committee  that 
employees  should  be  prohibited  from 
contributing  to  their  supervisors,  be- 
cause they  will  sometimes  feel  obligated 
to  do  so. 

Section  308  requires  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  issue  of  use  of  of- 
ficial staff  by  holders  of  public  office  in 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election  to  Federal  office,  and  report 
to  the  Senate  on  this  issue. 

In  the  resolution  as  reported,  the  com- 
mittee had  included  a  prohibition 
against  Senate  employees  who  were  sub- 
stantially engaged  in  campaign  activi- 
ties remaining  on  the  payroll.  The  com- 
mittee found  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  write  such  a  rule  without  making  all 
political  activity  related  to  official  duties 
look  suspect.  The  committee  concluded 
that  to  the  extent  a  problem  exists  in 
this  area,  it  could  apply  equally  to  the 
employees  of  a  House  Member  or  a  Gov- 
ernor seeking  Federal  office,  and  that  it 
was  most  appropriately  a  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  For  all  these  reasons,  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  FECA,  to  study  the  problem  in 
the  context  of  its  review  of  the  FECA 
later  this  year  and  report  proposals  deal- 
ing with  this  subject. 

Section  309,  as  noted  above,  provides 
for  the  study  of  the  subject  of  handling 
employment  discrimination  complaints 
in  the  Senate. 

Section  310  sets  forth  the  effective 
dates  of  titles  I  and  II.  The  effective 
dates  of  most  of  the  rules  in  the  Code  of 
Conduct  have  been  delayed  for  some 
period  of  time  in  order  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ators, officers,  and  employees  to  study 
them,  and  to  allow  the  Ethics  Committee 
to  promulgate  regulations  and  issue  in- 
terpretive rulings  in  perceived  problem 
areas.  The  effective  date  for  rule  XLII, 
pertaining  to  Public  Financial  Disclos- 
Mxe,  is  October  1,  1977,  with  the  first 
filing  taking  place  on  May  15,  1978.  The 
limitation  on  outside  earned  income 
takes  effect  on  January  1,  1978.  Those 
provisions  of  the  Rule  of  Confiict  of  In- 
terest, which  require  some  reordering  of 
present  financial  arrangements,  will  take 
effect  on  April  1, 1978. 

Mr.  President,  tn  proposing  this  reso- 
lution, particularly  the  Rules  encom- 
passed in  title  I,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending action  which  it  believes  will 
serve  the  public  interest.  The  committee 
imequivocally  rejects  the  view  of  some 
critics  that  implies  that  all  Senators, 
most  Senators,  or  even  many  Senators 
or  their  employees,  have  engaged  in  un- 
ethical practices  or  have  sought  or  used 
their  public  positions  for  the  purpose  o' 
furthering  private  economic  interests.  I 
have  frequently  stated  my  belief,  based 
on  my  political  experience,  that  the  eth- 
ical standards  of  public  officials  are  as 
high.  If  not  higher,  than  In  any  other 


walk  of  life  and  that  is  as  it  must  be. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  public  interest, 
not  private  interests.  Improper  prac- 
tices of  a  few  have  reflected  on  the 
image  of  the  Congress  as  an  institution. 
Many  people  who  think  highly  of  their 
own  Representatives  or  Senator  lack  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  as  an  institution. 
A  code  of  official  conduct  is  needed,  not 
to  deter  or  expose  the  very  few  who  may 
engage  in  wrongdoing,  but  to  reassure  the 
public  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  its  employees,  are  committed 
public  servants. 

The  public  perception  of  this  institu- 
ton  is  not  always  accurate.  But  percep- 
tions are  vitally  important  in  a  democ- 
racy; they  are  the  basis  for  public  con- 
fidence or  a  lack  of  it.  If  public  con- 
fidence is  reinforced  by  a  strong  code,  the 
Senate  should  adopt  one.  There  is  no 
arbiter  of  right  or  wrong  In  this  area; 
there  is  only  the  overriding  question  of 
whether  the  people  trust  their  Govern- 
ment. 

We  know  that  "Congress-hating"  has 
long  been  one  of  the  favorite  national 
pastimes.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept public  skepticism  about  Congress, 
simply  because  it  periodically  recurs;  the 
Senate's  concern  should  be  addressed  to 
the  problem  of  public  disillusionment 
with  all  public  institutions,  including 
Congress.  More  than  ever  before,  the  de- 
cisions of  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
direct  and  daily  effect  on  the  lives  of  vir- 
tually all  Americans.  In  this  era.  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  period  in  history, 
major  difficult  decision.s  have  to  be  made, 
and  the  real  issues  involved  are  extremely 
divisive.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
vital  that  the  public  understand  and 
believe,  whether  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  congressional  decisons,  that  all  de- 
cisions represent  the  Congress'  percep- 
tion of  how  the  public  interest  would 
best  be  served. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  staff-prepared 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  it  will  be  available  to  the 
Members  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  obiectlon,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  65  to  S.  Res.  110:  Section- 
by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  I — CODE  OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT: 
RULES  XUI.  XT.m,  AND  XLIV 
Except  for  technical  amendments,  Rul© 
XLII,  Public  Financial  Disclosure,  RvUe 
XLin,  Gifts,  and  RxUe  XLIV,  Outside  Earned 
Income,  are  identical  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  Res.  110  as  reported.  (A  section  by  section 
analysis  of  these  rules  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
report.  No.  94-59,  on  pages  16-40.) 

RTTLE  XLV — CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST 

Except  for  technical  amendments  and  the 
amendment  to  paragraph  9  discussed  below, 
Rule  XLV,  Conflict  of  Interest,  Is  Identical 
to  the  provisions  of  S.  Res.  110,  as  reported. 
(Report,  pages  40-45.) 

Paragraph  9  of  Rule  XLV  of  the  amend- 
ment does  not  Include  the  language  appear- 
ing In  the  resolution  which  prohibits  former 
Senators  from  seeking  access  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  leaving 
office  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation.  The  sponsors  believe 
that  the  language  of  paragraph  9,  prohibit- 
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Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XLIX, 
Activity;    Definitions,  Is 
graph    1   of  Rule  XLIX   In   S 
reported. 

Paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of 
new  provisions  which  describe 
covered  by  the  Senate  Code  of 
duct  In  addition  to  Senators 
the  Senate.  Paragraph  2  states 
purposes  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
duct,  an  employee  of  the 
any  employee  whose  salary  la 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  In 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
a  re-employed  annuitant,  the 
of  that  person,  for  the  purposes 
Includes  amounts  received  by 
an  annuity  and  those  amounts 
as  if  they  are  disbursed  by  the 
the  Senate.  Thus,  tf  a  person  is  a 
annuitant  and  is  receiving  an 
$20,000  and  a  salary  of  $10,000, 
purposes  of  the   Cede   of 
that  person  is  treated  the  same 
ployee  who  is  earning  a  salary 
of  which  is  disbursed  by  the 
Senate. 

Paragraph   3   requires  the 
Rules  and  Administration  to 
dividual  to  agree  in  writing  to 
the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
same  manner  and  to  the  same 
employee  of  the  Senate  if  that 
an  officer  or  employee  of  some 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
and  la  being  used  by  a  commltte  > 
ance  with  Section  202(f)   of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  or 
thorization   provided   by   Senate 
Any  officer  or  employee  In  such  a 
be  treated  for  the  purposes  of 
Official  Conduct  as  an  employee 
ate    receiving    compenaation 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in 
equal  to  the  compensation  he  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
This  provision  is  intended  to 
ate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  tc 
on  aaalgnment  to  the  Senate 
manner  as  the  Code  applies  to 
ployees.  There  are  presently 
assignment  from  Executive 
ments,  the  Library  of  Congress 
eral   Accounting  Office  working 
committees  In  the  same  way  as 
committee  staff  member.  Thus 
for  the  purposes  of  the  rule 
disclosure,  if  an  employee  of  ai. 
Branch  agency  is  assigned  to  a 
mlttee  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
a  calendar  year   and   that 
over  $25,000  in  salary  from  that 
the  employee  would  have  to  file 
disclosure  statement  under  Rul(  i 
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someone  other   than   the  Federal   Oovem- 
ment.  Tbla  paragraph  prohlbita  a  member, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  from  utiliz- 
ing the  full-time  services  of  an  individual 
for  more  than  90  daya  In  the  calendar  year 
In  the  conduct  of  the  official  duties  of  any 
committee  or  office  of  the  Senate  (Including 
a  Member's  office)  unless  such  Individual  (a) 
18  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate;   (b) 
Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  government 
(other  than  the  Senate);  or  (c)   agrees  In 
writing  to  comply  with  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. An  Individual  who  la  not  paid  by  the 
government  but  agrees  In  writing  to  comply 
with  the  Code  of  Conduct,  would  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Code  be  treated  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  receiving  compensation 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation  which   that   individual   is   receiving 
from  any  source  for  performing  his  services 
for  the  Senate.  Thus,  if  a  person  is  on  a  fel- 
lowship for  a  one-year  period  which  Is  fl'' 
nanced  by  a  private  company  and  that  per- 
son provides  full-time  services  to  a  Senate 
committee,  that  person  would  have  to  file  a 
financial  disclosure  statement  If  the  person 
la  paid  more  than  $25,000  by  the  corporation 
sponsoring  the  fellowship.  Again,  such  Indi- 
viduals are  serving  aa  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate just  like  any  other  employee  and  aboiild 
be  subject  to  the  same  ethical  standards  as 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  even  though  their 
salary  la  paid  for  by  someone  other  than  the 
government.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, only  those  providing  fulltlme  services 
for  more  than  90  days  in  a  calendar  year  are 
covered.  The  term  full-time  services  refers 
to  the  nature  of  the  services  the  person  la 
providing  for  the  conunittee  and  not  wheth- 
er that  person  Is  providing  services  only  for 
the   committee   and   not   doing   other   per- 
sonal services  in  his  spare  time.  For  exam- 
ple, a  person  who  performs  substantially  the 
same  amount  of  services  and  puts  In  sub- 
atantlally  the  aame  amount  of  time  as  full- 
time  employees  on  the  staff  of  a  committee 
paid   for   by   the   Secretary   of   the   Senate 
should  be  considered  to  be  providing  full- 
time  services.  This  would  be  true  even  if  the 
Individual   had   another   source   of  outside 
earned  Income  such  as  a  job  at  night  or  on 
the  weekend.  The  committee  Intends  a  rule 
of  reason  to  apply  In  determining  what  full- 
time  services  are  and  not  a  literal  interpre- 
tation which  would  circumvent  the  purpose 
of  this  rule.  Thus,  if  a  person  works  one-half 
hour  a  day  leas  than  any  other  employee  on 
a  committee's  staff  and  la,  therefore,  work- 
ing 95%  of  full  time,  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee la  that  such  a  peraon  la  substantially 
providing    full-time    services    and    should, 
therefore,  be  covered. 
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Rule  L,  Employment  Practices,  Is  Identi- 
cal to  Rule  L  In  the  resolution  as  reported. 
(Report,  page  63.)  However,  In  subsection  (1) 
of  section  310,  the  effective  date  of  this  rule 
has  been  deferred  to  January  3,  1979.  In  the 
Interim,  the  amendment  (In  section  309,  dla- 
cuaaed  below)  directs  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  to  study  the  subject 
of  handling  employment  discrimination 
complaints  and  report  recommendationa  to 
the  Senate  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days. 

TITLE   n— ^PROVISIONS   RELATING   TO   THE 
SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    ETHICS 

Title  II  consists  of  amendments  to  the 
charter  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
(Senate  Resolution  338,  Eighty -eighth  Con- 
gress, as  amended  by  Senate  Resolution  4, 
Ninety-fifth  Congress).  In  "ntle  11  of  the 
amendment,  the  sponsors  have  sought  to  In- 
corporate many  constructive  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  Senator  Stevenson  and  Sen- 
ator Schmltt,  the  newly-appointed  Chairman 


and  Ranking  Minority  Member,  respectively, 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  The 
aponsora  believe  that  Title  n  of  the  amend- 
ment gives  the  Select  Committee  more  flexi- 
bility In  conducting  Ita  business  than  was 
provided  In  the  resolution  as  reported,  while 
preserving  the  basic  principles  of  the  orig- 
inal proposal. 

Because  Title  11  of  the  amendment  la  aub- 
atantially  different  than  Title  II  in  S.  Res. 
110,  a  section  by  section  analysis  of  the  entire 
Title,  even  those  provisions  Identical  to 
those  In  S.  Res.  110,  is  provided  below.  Thus, 
while  there  will  be  some  repetition  of  mate- 
rial presently  found  In  the  report  on  S.  Res. 
110,  it  Is  easier  to  understand  Title  II  if  the 
entire  Title  la  explained  In  one  place.  In  the 
parte  of  this  section  by  section  taken  word- 
for-word  from  the  report  on  S.  Res.  110,  the 
interpretation  of  the  "Committee"  is  referred 
to  meaning  the  Special  Committee  on  Official 
Conduct.  In  the  parts  of  the  section  by  sec- 
tion covering  new  or  revised  provisions,  the 
Interpretation  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  substitute  are  referred 
to.  I 

Section  201  provides  that  any  violations 
of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  shall 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  gives  the  Select  Committee  the 
authority  to  prescribe  and  publish  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  committee  feels  are  necessary 
to  implement  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct. 

Section  202  provides  certain  new  guidelines 
for  the  Select  Committee  in  handling  com- 
plaints, Investigations,  and  other  matters,  as 
follows : 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  provides 
that  any  sworn  complaint  vrlth  the  Select 
Committee  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines by  regulation,  and  shall  be  made  under 
oath. 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  are  a 
number  of  statutory  provisions  which  would 
permit  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to 
require  that  sworn  complaints  be  under  oath 
and  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
perjur>'.  There  are  existing  statutes  which 
provide  for  the  giving  of  oaths  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  or  his  dealgnee  (2  U.S.C. 
24) .  There  are  provisions  providing  authority 
for  judges  and  clerks  of  Federal  district 
coiirts  to  administer  oatha,  and  there  la  a 
recently  paased  atatute  which  permits  the 
palna  and  penalties  of  perjury  to  attach  to 
certain  unsworn  atatementa  In  the  place  of 
the  adminlatratlon  of  an  oath,  28  n.S.C. 
S  1745.  The  Committee  believes  tbat  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ethics  after  studying  this 
area  should  prescribe  regulations  describing 
the  manner  In  which  a  complaint  must  be 
sworn  so  that  the  complaint  is  not  unrea- 
sonably inconvenienced  and  any  false  state- 
ment on  the  complaint  will  subject  the  com- 
plainant to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
perjury. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  aubsection  (b)  deflnee  a 
"sworn  complaint"  as  a  statement  of  facts 
within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plainant alleging  a  violation  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Select  Committee.  The  Committee  does 
not  Intend  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"personal  knowledge"  to  situations  where 
the  complainant  has  personally  witnessed  or 
participated  in  the  transaction  or  activity 
which  U  the  basis  of  the  violation  alleged. 
The  Committee  does  Intend  to  require  the 
complainant  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  facts 
alleged  and  bis  belief  in  the  Information  con- 
tained In  the  complaint  and  that  such  In- 
formation was  obtained  under  circumstances 
where  the  complainant  has  sufficient  personal 
knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  Information 
to  reasonably  conclude  tbat  the  facts  or  In- 
formation are  true.  A  complainant  would  not 
have  the  requisite  personal  knowledge  simply 
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becanae  he  read  an  article  In  a  newspaper  and 
believed  the  article  to  be  true.  However,  a 
complainant  would  have  the  requisite  per- 
sonal knowledge  if  the  complainant  personal- 
ly inspected  public  records  such  as  a  docu- 
ment filed  with  a  registry  of  deeds,  a  govern- 
ment agency  or  a  document  executed  under 
oath.  If  a  person  directly  Involved  In  the  al- 
leged violation  communicated  to  the  com- 
plainant Information  about  the  violation,  the 
complainant  would  have  sufficient  personal 
knowledge  to  file  a  sworn  complaint  If  the 
complainant  had  basis  for  believing  the  par- 
ticipant to  be  telling  the  truth.  Alao,  the 
complaint  may  be  comprised  or  based  upon 
sworn  statements  from  a  number  of  Indi- 
viduals; not  all  the  key  sworn  statements 
setting  forth  the  facts  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  complaint  must  be  made  by  the 
complainant. 

A  sworn  complaint  must  contain  enough 
facts  and  Information  to  provide  a  reason- 
able basis  for  concluding  that  a  violation 
has  occurred  If  the  Information  la  true.  The 
complaint  need  not  contain  sworn  personal 
knowledge  of  every  fact  necessary  to  prove 
that  a  violation  has  occurred. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  allegations 
not  presented  In  the  form  of  a  sworn  com- 
plaint may  still  require  an  Initial  study  or 
Investigation;  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  decision  to  undertake  such  an  Initial 
study  or  investigation  should  lie  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Select  Committee. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  provides 
that  any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  complaint 
does  so  under  penalty  of  perjury,  and  that 
the  Select  Committee  may  refer  any  such 
case  to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 
Section  1621  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
provides  a  criminal  penalty  for  perjury  of 
a  fine  of  $3,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years  or  both. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  defines 
"investigation"  as  a  proceeding  undertaken 
by  the  Select  Committee;  after  a  finding,  on 
the  basis  of  an  initial  review,  that  there  la 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  If  true 
would  constitute  a  violation  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Select  Committee.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  "Investigation" 
Is  used  in  this  Title  as  a  term  of  art  with  a 
specific,  narrow  meaning.  Many  activities 
which  would  ordinarily  be  called  an  investi- 
gation will  not  fit  within  the  definition  used 
here.  By  defining  "Investigation"  in  this 
manner,  the  Committee  seeks  to  do  several 
things.  First,  the  Committee  Intends  to  em- 
phasize the  clear  distinction  between  an 
Initial  review,  undertaken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  any  complaint,  and  an  Investiga- 
tion. The  Committee  may  inquire  Into  a  mat- 
ter and  begin  collecting  information  without 
voting  to  conduct  an  "investigation."  An 
"investigation"  Is  the  formal  part  of  the 
commltteee  proceeding  which  takes  place 
only  after  the  Committee  has  concluded  that 
there  Is  substantial  credible  evidence  which. 
If  true,  would  constitute  a  violation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee.  By  re- 
quiring "substantial  credible  evidence"  be- 
fore an  investigation  can  begin,  the  Com- 
mittee Intended  to  require  a  high  standard 
or  proof,  comparable  to  "probable  cause," 
without  the  overtones  of  criminal  activity 
that  probable  cause  carries  with  It.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  once  an  Investigation  Is 
mandated,  a  full  report  vtrlU  have  to  be  filed 
with  the  Senate  and  the  matter  will  become 
public,  with  potentially  grave  adverse  con- 
sequences for  the  person  under  investigation. 

For  this  reason  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Select  Committee  should  provide  for 
strict  procedural  protections  to  safeguard  the 
Interests  of  the  Individual  under  investiga- 
tion. 

Subsection  (c)  has  been  changed  from  the 
similar  provision  in  S.  Res  110  as  reported 
to  loosen  the  requirements  for  recorded  votes 


by  the  Select  Committee.  Paragraph  (1) 
would  require,  as  did  S.  Res.  110  aa  reported, 
that  no  investigation  of  conduct  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  no  report, 
resolution,  or  recommendation  related  there- 
to may  be  made  unless  approved  by  the 
affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  lees  than  four 
members  of  the  Select  Committee.  Given  the 
composition  of  the  Select  Committee,  (3 
Democrats,  3  Republicans),  the  sponsors  be- 
lieve this  provision  la  necesaary  to  Inaure  that 
any  action  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  a  Member  or  officer 
win  have  bipartisan  support,  and  will  be 
accounted  for  to  the  Senate  and  the  public. 
Paragraph  (2),  however,  requires  only  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  voting  to  approve 
any  resolution,  report,  recommendation,  In- 
terpretive ruling,  or  advisory  opinion.  The 
sponsors  believe  that  paragraph  (2)  will  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  safegueird  without  unneces- 
sarily hamstringing  the  Select  Committee 
with  potentially  endless  series  of  recorded 
votes  on  relatively  minor  matters. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  the  amendment  is  a  total 
revision  of  paragraph  (d)  of  S.  Res.  110  aa 
reported  and  creates  a  procedure  designed  to 
give  added  flexibility  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee in  the  handling  of  sworn  complaints 
against  Members  and  officers. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  provides 
that  the  Select  Committee  shall  promptly 
conduct  an  Initial  review  of  each  sworn  com- 
plaint against  a  Member  or  officer.  The  spon- 
sors believe  that  the  procedure  for  conduct- 
ing an  initial  review  is  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Select  Committee, 
and  notes  that  the  only  Implicit  direction 
provided  for  conducting  an  initial  review  is 
that  such  review  should  provide  the  infor- 
mation the  Select  Committee  will  need  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  undertake  an  In- 
vestigation— ntLmely,  whether  there  Is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  has  occurred.  The 
sponsors  recognize  that  in  some  cases  the 
initial  review  may  be  quite  cursory:  a  tele- 
phone call  may  prove  that  the  complainant 
is  misinformed  or  the  complaint  is  frivolous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Initial  review  could 
entail  a  more  exhaustive  examination,  fol- 
lowing up  leads  and  talking  to  witnesses. 

The  sponsors  emphasize  that  while  an 
Initial  review  is  required  in  response  to  a 
sworn  complaint,  nothing  In  this  resolution 
deals  with  the  great  bulk  of  allegations  and 
evidence  which  will  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  by  means  other  than  through 
sworn  complaints.  Therefore,  nothing  In  this 
resolution  should  be  construed  as  limiting  in 
any  way  the  authority  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  pursue  any  evidence  that  comes  to  its 
attention,  or  to  investigate  any  matter  on 
Its  own  Initiative. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that,  upon  con- 
clusion of  an  initial  review.  If  the  Select 
Committee  determines  by  a  recorded  vote 
not  to  conduct  an  Investigation,  it  shall 
notify  the  complainant  and  the  party 
charged  of  Its  decision  and  the  basis  for 
the  decision. 

In  calimg  for  the  basis  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's decision  not  to  Investigate,  the 
sponsors  do  not  Intend  that  the  explanation 
need  Include  any  discussion  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Select  Committee  or  any 
evaluation  of  the  character  or  credibility 
of  the  complainant.  However,  the  sponsors 
do  Intend  that  the  Select  Committee  state 
that  it  did  not  conduct  an  Investigation 
because  it  felt  that  there  was  no  truth  to 
the  allegations  made;  that  there  was  a 
parallel  on-gomg  criminal  investigation  and 
the  Committee  decided  to  defer  to  that  in- 
vestigation until  It  was  completed;  that  the 
person  against  whom  the  allegations  were 
made  Is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee;  or  some  other  similarly  specific 
reason.  The  sponsors  are  well  aware  of  the 


potential  for  doing  damage  to  people's  repu- 
tations by  the  revelation  of  evidence  col- 
lected in  an  Informal  investigating  process 
which  those  charged  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  refute.  The  sponsors  believe  that  evidence 
presented  to  the  Select  Committee  is  analo- 
gous to  evidence  presented  before  a  grand 
jury  and  should  be  treated  with  similar  con- 
fidentiality and  can  unless  the  Select  Com- 
mittee makes  a  decision  to  make  such  evi- 
dence public. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that,  upon  con- 
clusion of  an  Initial  review.  If  the  Select 
Committee  determines  that  a  violation  Is 
Inadvertent,  technical  or  otherwise  of  a  de 
minimus  nature.  It  may  attempt  to  correct 
or  prevent  such  a  violation  by  Informal 
methods.  The  sponsors  intend  that,  just  aa 
when  the  Select  Committee  decides  not  to 
proceed,  the  complainant  and  the  party 
charged  would  be  Informed  of  any  such  Com- 
mittee determination  and  the  basis  thereof. 

The  sponsors  recognize  that  beca\ise  of 
the  complex  natiire  of  the  proposed  new 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  there  Inevitably 
will  be  cases  involving  typographical  errors 
on  financial  disclosure  statements,  con- 
f\ision  over  filing  dates,  and  other  violations 
of  a  similar  character.  The  sponsors  do  not 
believe  that  in  such  cases  the  Select  Com- 
mittee should  be  held  to  strict  criteria  for 
investigations  of  complaints  set  forth  In  this 
title.  The  sponsors  recognize  that  if  a  Meni- 
ber  is  charged  with  violating  the  Code  of 
Conduct,  and  an  investigation  ensues  indi- 
cating that  the  charge  has  merit,  the  politi- 
cal consequences  can  be  severe.  For  this 
reason,  the  sponsors  believe  that  violations 
of  the  Code  which  would  entail  an  investiga- 
tion (as  defined  above)  should  be  knowing 
violations,  or  violations  characterized  by  a 
willful  or  reckless  disregard  for  whether  the 
Code  was  violated  or  not. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  the  Select  Com- 
mittee with  additional  flexibility  to  handle 
cases  Involving  violations  which.  If  proven, 
ar-'  neither  of  a  de  minimus  nature  nor  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  justify,  in  the  case  of 
Members,  censure,  expulsion,  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  party  con- 
ference; or.  in  the  case  of  officers,  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal.  In  such  cases,  when  the 
Select  Committee  believes  there  is  sub- 
stantial cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has 
occurred,  the  Select  Committee  may  propose 
on  its  own  Initiative  a  remedy  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. If  the  case  is  resolved  in  this 
fashion,  a  summary  of  the  Committee's  con- 
clusions and  remedy  must  be  filed  as  a  public 
document  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  notice  of  such  filing  must  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  Again,  the 
soonsors  Intend  that  the  complainant  and 
the  party  charged  would  be  Informed  of  the 
Committee's  determinations. 

The  sponsors  believe  that  this  procedure 
win  give  additional  latitude  to  the  Select 
Committee  to  handle  cases  which  are  neither 
minor  nor  of  such  a  grave  nature  as  to  re- 
quire the  full  investigation  process  provided 
in  the  resolution.  At  the  same  time,  account- 
ability to  the  Senate  and  the  public,  and  the 
rights  of  the  party  charged,  would  be  pre- 
serve i. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that,  upon  con- 
clusion of  an  initial  review,  if  the  Select 
Committee  determines  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has 
occurred,  the  Committee  shall  conduct  an 
li-vestlgatlon  If:* 

The  violation.  If  proven,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  warrant  Imposition  of  one 
or  more  of  the  specific  penalties  referred  to 
in  the  discussion  of  paragraph  (4)  above 
(such  as  censure):  or 

If  a  violation  which  the  Committee  at- 
tempted to  handle  under  paragraph  (4) 
could  not  be  resolved  In  that  fashion. 

Paragraph  (5)  further  provides  that,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  Investigation,  the 
Select  Committee  must  promptly  report  to 
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the  Senate  the  results  of  the 
and  any  reconunendatlons   for 
action  which  the  Committee 
priate. 

In  addition,  paragraph   (6) 
the  Select  Committee  must 
to  the  Senate  upon  the 
Investigation  (as  defined  In 
(4) ) ,  undertaken  by  the 

The  sponsors  believe  that,  on 
which  the  Select  Committee 
as  to  necessitate  an  Investigatlob 
port  to  the  Senate  on  the  resulis 
vestlgatlon  must  be  required, 
protection  of  the  subject  of  the 
and  to  insure  that  the  Select 
accountable  to  the  Senate  and 
This  report  will  necessarily 
tall  and  li^ormatlon  than  the 
of  a  Committee  decision  not  to 
Investigation.  If  a  report  Is 
Investigation  Is  completej^^Jt 
Select  CommltteeTnltlally  thouglit 
was   substantial   cause   to   cone 
violation  had  occurred 
Committee  has  given  all  parties 
opportunity  to  be  heard  with 
evidence   the   Committee   is 
the  Committee  Is  requesting  tha|: 
take  some  kind  of  disciplinary 
findings  of  Its  Investigation  wil 
spelled  out  In  considerable  detiU 
even  if  the  findings  are  that  no 
action  is  required,  a  fairly 
Justified  In  order  to  vindicate 
the    investigation    and    satisfy 
since  It  will  more  than  likely 
of  public  knowledge  that  a  full 
by  the  Select  Committee  has 
taken. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 
110  as  reported,  providing  for 
appeal  procedure  to  the  full 
where  the  Select  Committee  has 
to  conduct  an  Investigation 
Included  in  this  amendment, 
believe   that,   given  the 
countablllty   provided 
forcement  process,  the  appeal 
unnecessary  and  ciunbersome. 
there  would  be  nothing  to 
ator  from  introducing  a  simpl  > 
directing  the  Select  Committee 
a  particiilar  Investigation 
a  resolution  by  the  full  Senatfe 
course,  be  binding  on  the  Select 

The  new  paragraph  (e) 
substitute    amendment    provides 
Select  Committee  may  handle 
plaints  filed  against  employees 
according  to  any  procedures  th( 
deems  appropriate.  If  the 
mines  that  a  complaint  is  with4ut 
tial  merit,  it  shall  notify  the 
and  the  subject  of  the  compIal4t 
termination.    In    any    event 
sponsors  Intend  that  the 
the  subject  of  the  complaint  will 
of  the  disposition  of  a  complalfit 

Paragraph  (f)  authorizes  the 
mittee  to  employ  hearing 
testimony  and  make  findings  of 
recommendations  to  the   Select 
concerning    the   disposition    of 
The  sponsors  bslleve  that  such 
amlners,  used' at  the  discretion 
mittee,  may  serve  to  conslderaljly 
burden  on  the  Committee 
venting  the  need  for  Senators  to 
evidentiary    hearings    on 
matters. 

Paragraph    (g)    expands  upon 
activity  provision  Included  In 
of  S.  Res.  1 10  as  reported 
vldes  that  the  Select  Commlttte 
take  any  action  with  respect  tc 
violation  which  was  not  In  effect 
the  alleged  violation  took  place 
subparagraph  (g)  provides  that 
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of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  (as 
proposed  in  this  resolution)  applies  to,  or 
requires  disclosure  of  any  act.  relationship 
or  transaction  which  occurred  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  applicable  provision  of 
the  Code.  For  example^  proposed  Rule  XUI 
includes  a  provision  requiring  disclosure  by 
Senate  employees  of  certain  prior  employ- 
ment. Under  subparagraph  (g),  however,  no 
disclosure  would  be  required  if  the  employ- 
ment occtured  prior  to  October  1,  1977. 

Section  2C4  amends  section  3  of  Senate 
Resolution  338  to  provide  additional  staffing 
authority  to  the  Select  Conunlttee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  204  provides  for 
the  hiring  of  a  staff  director,  a  counsel, 
assistant  counsel  and  one  or  more  Investiga- 
tors and  one  or  more  hearing  examiners.  In 
addition  to  such  other  assistants  as  it  may 
require,  as  already  is  provided  for  under 
S.  Res.  338. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  3  by  provid- 
ing for  the  hiring  of  outside  counsel,  as 
follows : 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  authorizes 
the  Select.  Committee  to  retain  and  compen- 
sate co\uisel  not  employed  by  the  Senate  (or 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government)  whenever 
the  Select  Committee  decides  that  retention 
of  outside  counsel  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  any  action  It  may  wish  to  undertaka. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  provides 
that  any  investigation  undertaken  by  the 
Select  Committee  shall  be  conducted  by 
outside  counsel  unless  the  Select  Committee 
specifically  decides  not  to  use  outside  coun- 
sel. The  Committee  believes  that  in  the  rela- 
tively rare  cases  which  neceasitate  an  in- 
vestigation, the  Interests  of  Justice  are  most 
often  served -by  having  outside  counsel  con- 
duct it.  It  is  reasonably  likely  that  the  staff 
of  the  Select  Committee  will  know  personally 
the  Member  or  officer  or  employee  being  In- 
vestigated. If  any  personal  relationship  exists, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  it  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  A  full  and  fair  Investigation.  Olven 
the  usual  relationship  between  Senators  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  has  particular  doubts  whether 
the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  can  be  ex- 
pected to  adequately  investigate  the  case  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  For  these  reasons, 
when  an  investigation  is  needed,  outside 
counsel,  unencumbered  by  personal  relation- 
ships and  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
or  she  can  return  to  a  position  outside  the 
Senate,  is  probably  preferable.  Therefore 
paragraph  2  establishes  a  presumption  that 
the  Select  Committee  will  employ  outside 
counsel  In  the  conduct  of  an  Investigation. 

Clause  (3)  amends  section  3(c)  (1)  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  338  to  permit  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, with  the  prior  consent  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned,  to  utilize  the 
services.  Information,  and  facilities  of  that 
department  or  agency  of  the  government. 

Section  205  amends  section  2(a)  of  Senate 
Resolution  338  to  provide  for  specific  sanc- 
tions which  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Select  Committee  in  calling  upon  the  Senate 
to  take  disciplinary  action  against  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee.  In  the  case  of  a  Mem- 
ber, such  sanctions  would  Include  but  would 
not  be  limited  to  censure,  expulsion,  or  rec- 
ommendation to  the  appropriate  party  con- 
ference regarding  such  Member's  seniority 
or  positions  of  responsibility.  In  the  case 
of  an  officer  or  employee,  such  sanctions 
would  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal. 

Section  206  amends  Section  3  of  Senate 
Resolution  338  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that 
Section  a  new  subsection  (e). 

Subsection  (e)  (1)  requires  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  prescribe  and  publish  whatever 
regulations  It  feels  are  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  Senate  Code  of  Offlclal  Conduct. 


It  Is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  number 
of  regulations  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Code.  For  example,  procedures  must  be  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  the  manner  and  tim- 
ing of  the  registration  of  mass  mailings.  Upon 
promulgating  such  regulations,  it  Is  expected 
that  the  Select  Committee  will  publish  those 
regulations  so  that  those  subject  to  the  reg- 
ulations will  have  notice  of  them. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  authorizes  the  Select 
Conunlttee  to  Issue  interpretive  rulings  ex- 
plaining and  clarifying  the  application  of  any 
law,  the  Code  of  Offlclal  Conduct  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within  its  juris- 
diction. There  will  Inevitably  arise  questions 
under  the  Code  of  Offlclal  Conduct  which  will 
require  Interpretation  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. As  will  be  described  below,  the  Select 
Committee  Is  authorized  to  issue  advisory 
opinions.  However,  this  provision  gives  the 
Select  Committee  the  authority  to  Issue  a 
general  interpretive  ruling  rather  than  sim- 
ply being  able  to  respond  to  requests  by  In- 
dividuals for  advisory  opinions. 

Subsection  (e)  (3)  requires  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  render  an  advisory  opinion  In  writ- 
ing within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  In 
response  to  a  written  request  by  a  Senator  or 
offlcer  of  the  Senate  or  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Offlclal  Conduct,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
the  Select  Committee's  jurisdiction  to  a  spe- 
cific factual  situation  pertinent  to  the  con- 
duct or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seek- 
ing the  advisory  opinion.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee Is  not  required  to  give  advisory  opin- 
ions In  response  to  hypothetical  situations 
or  with  respect  to  factual  situations  perti- 
nent to  someone  other  than  the  person  re- 
questing the  advisory  opinion.  Therefore,  a 
candidate  cannot  ask  an  advisory  opinion 
about  the  conduct  of  an  opponent.  However, 
this  provision  does  require  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  give  advisory  opinions  where  a  Sen- 
ator, candidate  or  offlcer  of  the  Senate  Is 
faced  with  a  specific  factual  situation  and 
that  person  wants  advice  on  how  the  Code 
of  Conduct  would  apply  to  their  proposed 
conduct. 

Subsection  (e)  (4)  authorizes  the  Select 
Committee  in  its  discretion  to  render  an 
advisory  opinion  in  response  to  a  written  re- 
quest by  an  employee  of  the  Senate.  The 
requirements  with  respect  to  when  an  ad- 
visory opinion  may  be  Issued  are  Identical 
to  those  In  subsection  (e)  (3)  above  except 
that  when  an  employee  requests  an  advisory 
opinion  It  Is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Select  Conunlttee  whether  It  renders  an  ad- 
visory opinion.  The  Committee  may  decide 
not  to  render  an  advisory  opinion  In  a  situ- 
ation where  the  Committee  feels  that  an 
existing  Interpretive  ruling  gives  sxifflcient 
guidance  or,  for  some  other  reason,  the  Com- 
mittee feels  an  advisory  opinion  should  not 
be  rendered. 

Subsection  (e)(5)  states  that,  notwith- 
standing any  provisions  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Offlclal  Conduct  or  a  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Senate,  any  person  who  relies  upon  the 
provisions  or  findings  of  an  advisory  opinion 
Issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  above  and  who  acts 
in  good  faith  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions and  findings  of  such  advisory  opinion 
shall  not.  as  a  result  of  any  such  act,  be 
subject  to  any  sanction  by  the  Senate.  Once 
an  advisory  opinion  Is  Issued,  a  person  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (e)(5) 
described  below  may  rely  on  that  opinion. 
If  at  a  later  time  the  Select  Committee  de- 
termines to  change  Its  policy  It  may  rescind 
an  advisory  opinion  or  revise  the  advisory 
opinion  or  supercede  the  advisory  opinion  by 
an  interpretive  ruling  or  regulation,  but 
those  who  relied  on  the  advisory  opinion  be- 
fore the  change  In  the  Committee's  policy  Is 
made  public  may  ttiU  rely  on  the  advisory 
opinion. 
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Subsection  (e)  (6)  states  that  any  advisory 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Select  Conunlttee 
under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  described 
above  may  be  relied  upon  by  any  person 
Involved  In  the  specific  transaction  or  ac- 
tivity with  respect  to  which  the  advisory 
opinion  Is  rendered;  provided,  however,  that 
the  request  for  the  advisory  opinion  included 
a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
specific  factual  situation.  Thus,  if  the  per- 
son failed  to  provide  the  Select  Committee 
with  all  the  relevant  facts,  and  the  facts 
omitted  would  have  changed  the  position 
taken  by  the  Select  Committee  in  the  ad- 
visory opinion,  then  the  person  may  not  rely 
on  the  advisory  opinion. 

In  addition,  any  person  involved  in  a  spe- 
cific transaction  or  activity  which  is  indis- 
tinguishable In  all  its  material  aspects  from 
the  transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  an  advisory  opinion  was  rendered  for 
another  can  rely  on  that  advisory  opinion. 
So.  for  example,  if  one  individual  asks  for  an 
advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  a  ticket  to  a 
testimonial  dinner  is  a  gift,  another  person 
invited  to  that  same  dinner  may  rely  on  the 
advisory  opinion  even  though  the  .advisory 
opinion  was  not  requested  by  him  or  Issued 
for  his  direct  benefit.  The  same  rule  applies 
with  respect  to  someone  invited  to  another 
dinner  where  the  material  aspects  of  the  oc- 
casion are  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
the  original  testimonial  dinner  with  respect 
to  which  the  advisory  opinion  was  issued. 

Subsection  (e)  (7)  states  that  an  advisory 
opinion  issued  In  response  to  a  request  under 
paragraphs  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (e)  must 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  with 
eppropriate  deletions  to  assure  the  privacy 
of  the  Individual  concerned.  Thus,  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  factual  situation  involved, 
without  reference  to  the  name  of  any  in- 
dividual or  other  details  which  would  iden- 
tify the  individual,  would  be  made  public. 
The  Select  Committee  is  also  reqiiired,  to  the 
extent  pr.%ctlcable,  before  rendering  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  to  provide  atiy  Interested 
party  with  an  opportunity  to  transmit 
written  comments  to  the  Select  Committee 
with  respect  to  a  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion.  Some  'dvisory  opinions  v  ill  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  way  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  is  Interpreted  and  admin- 
istered. Also  an  advisory  opinion  issued  to 
one  person  may  have  very  different  and  sig- 
nificant impacts  on  other  people  faced  with 
similar  but  distinguishable  problems.  There- 
fore, whenever  It  Is  possible,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee should  give  public  notice  of  the  re- 
quest for  a  significant  advisory  opinion  and 
permit  written  comments  on  the  request 
prior  to  issuing  an  advisory  opinion.  Finally, 
t'jls  subsection  requires  that  the  advisory 
opinions  Issued  \fs  the  Select  Committee  be 
compiled,  indexed,  reproduced  and  made 
available  on  a  periodic  basis.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  there  be  one 
pamphlet,  notebook  or  publication  which 
Senators  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  can  turn  to  to  find  all  tbe  advisory 
opinions  applicable  to  a  given  provision  or 
rule  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  in  one 
location. 
TirLE    III — miscellaneous;    eftective    dates 

Except  for  technical  changes,  and  except  for 
the  changes  specifically  referred  to  below. 
Title  III  of  the  amendment  is  identical  to 
Title  III  of  S.  Res.  110  as  reported.  (In  the 
report,  see  pages  61-64.) 

Section  301  of  the  amendment  directs  the 
Committees  on  Rules  and  Appropriations  to 
report  legislation  to  adjust  the  amounts  and 
permissible  uses  of  Senatorial  allowances  so 
that  such  allowances  will  be  adequate  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  and  appropriate  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
a  Member's  office.  Such  legislation  mxist  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days. 


The  amendment  strengthens  somewhat  the 
language  of  S.  Res.  110  as  reported  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  The  sponsors  believe 
that  neither  the  amounts  nor  the  permis- 
sible uses  of  Senatorial  allowances  are  suf- 
ficient at  the  present  time.  With  the  aboli- 
tion of  unofficial  office  accounts  provided  in 
proposed  Rule  XLVI,  the  sponsors  believe 
that  appropriate  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary, although  the  nature  and  amounts  of 
such  adjustments  should  be  left  to  the  Rules 
and  Appropriations  Committees  to  deter- 
mine, in  the  form  of  proposals  to  the  Senate. 

•Section  307  of  tha  amendment  directs  the 
Rules  Committee  to  study  laws  relating  to 
contributions  solicited  from  or  made  by  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Senate,  and  to  re- 
port the  results  of  their  study,  together  with 
their  recommendations,  to  the  Senate  with- 
in one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  This  new 
section  was  added  to  replace  paragraph  2 
of  Rule  XLIX  as  it  appeared  In  S.  Res.  110 
as  reported.  That  provision  sought  to  pro- 
hibit Senators  from  soliciting  political  con- 
tributions from  their  employees  and  to  pro- 
hibit employees  from  making  political  con- 
tributions to  Senators  who  are  their  super- 
visors. The  sponsors  have  deleted  tho^e  pro- 
visions because  of  posi'lble  confilct  with  sec- 
tions 602  and  607  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  It  is  possible  to  construe  those 
sections  to  prohibit  Senators  from  soliciting 
political  contributions  from  any  govern- 
ment employees  and  to  prohibit  Senate  em- 
ployees from  making  contributions  to  any 
Senator  or  Representative.  The  sponsors 
were  concerned  that  the  more  narrow  prohi- 
bitions contained  in  S.  Res.  110  as  reported 
might  be  read  to  encourage  violations  of 
existing  criminal  statutes.  The  sponsors  be- 
lieve, however,  that  sections  602  and  607  may 
be  tuinecessarily  broad,  and  note  that  there 
appears  to  have  been  little,  If  any,  enforce- 
ment of  these  provisions.  Therefore,  .«;ection 
307  directs  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  review,  the?e  and  other 
related  statutes  and  report  recommendations 
to  the  Senat*  within  one  hundred  p.nd  eighty 
days.  The  sponsors  believe  that  Senate  em- 
ployees should  be  free  from  coercion  or  the 
appearance  or  threat  of  coercion  with  re- 
gard to  making  political  contributions  to 
their  employers.  Nevertheless,  the  sponsors 
do  not  believe  that  provisions  to  prevent 
such  coercion  should  be  so  broad  as  to  re- 
strict unnecessarily  the  political  rights  of 
Senate  employees. 

Section  308  of  the  amendment  directs  the 
Rules  Committee  to  report  proposals  to  pro- 
hibit the  misuse  of  official  staff  by  holders 
of  public  office  in  campaigns  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  of- 
fice. Such  proposals  must  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
This  section  was  added  to  replace  parargaph 
3  of  Rule  XLIX  as  it  appeared  in  S.  Res.  110 
as  reported. 

That  provision  sought  to  prohibit  Senate 
employees  from  engaging  substantially  in 
campaign  activities.  The  sponsors  have  de- 
leted that  provision  for  three  reasons: 

1.  Concern  over  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  language.  The  Special  Committee 
had  little  time  to  review  this  area,  and  the 
problem  of  drafting  a  rule  in  this  area  was 
formidable.  There  might  be.  for  example, 
considerable  difficulty  In  distinguishing  be- 
tween "Substantial  campaign  activity" 
which  was  prohibited  in  the  provision,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  "political  activity  related 
to  official  duties"  which  was  permitted,  on 
the  other. 

2.  Concern  over  the  politicization  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  Especially  given 
the  perceived  vagueness  of  the  language, 
the  Select  Conunlttee  might  have  been  con- 
fronted with  numerous  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  rule  in  the  period  im- 
mediately before  an  election.  The  sponsors 


were  concerned  that  the  Select  Committee 
might  not  be  the  best  forum  for  resolving 
disputes  between  Incumbents  and  challeng- 
ers In  the  heat  of  a  campaign. 

3.  Concern  over  the  narrow  applicabilitv 
of  the  provisions.  The  practice  of  public 
officials  using  their  staffs  for  campaign  ac- 
tivities is  not  restricted  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  The  sponsors  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem should  be  addressed  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive manner  than  was  attempted  In 
the  resolution.  The  problem  may  be  handled 
more  effectively  In  the  context  of  possible 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

Deletion  of  these  provisions  should  In  no 
way  be  construed  as  representing  a  retreat 
from  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  report 
accompanying  S.  Res.  110  "that  the  advan- 
tages of  Incumbency  not  be  abused."  There- 
fore, Section  308  of  the  amendment  directs 
the  Rules  Committee  to  report  proposals  to 
the  Senate,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  to  prohibit  the  misuse  of  official  staff 
by  holders  of  public  office  In  campaigns 
for  election  to  Federal  office. 

Subsection  (a)  of  Section  309  directs  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  subject  of  handling  em- 
ployment discrimination  complaints.  Were 
proposed  Rule  L  to  take  effect  immediately, 
(its  effective  date  is  delayed  to  January  3, 
1979),/etiforcement  of  this  provision,  for 
lack  (Ji  any  other  procedure,  would  fall  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  The  spon- 
sors do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  eltjier  of  the  Senate  or  Its 
employees  for  a  committee  of  six  Senators 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
all  the  other  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  be  responsible 
for  handling  such  discrimination  com- 
plaints. Therefore,  this  provision  directs  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to  consider 
alternative  means  for  handling  employment 
discrimination  complaints. 

Subparagraph  (b)  provides  that  the  Com- 
mittee shall  report  the  results  of  their  study 
and  their  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  will  be  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate conunlttee  (that  Is  the  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  whatever  recommendations 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  makes) , 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  days.  If  the 
appropriate  committee  did  not  act  on  the 
recommendations,  that  committee  would  be 
discharged  of  its  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  the  matter  and  the  recommendations 
would  come  before  the  full  Senate  at  the 
end  of  the  60-day  period. 

Section  310  of  the  amendment,  relating 
to  effective  dates,  is  identical  to  Section  307 
of  S.  Res.  110  as  reported,  with  the  follow- 
ing two  exceptions : 

(1)  In  new  subsection  (h),  the  effective 
date  of  Rule  L  Is  set  at  January  3.  1979,  in 
order  that  the  subject  of  handling  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  complaints  may  be 
studied  in  the  Interim  period:   and 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  (formerly  subsection 
307(h))  which  delays  the  effective  date  of 
many  of  the  enforcement  provisions  for 
thirty  days,  does  not  contain  any  reference 
to  section  206,  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
regulations,  interpretative  rulings,  and  ad- 
visory opinions  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics.  Section  206  would,  therefore,  take 
effect  immediately  so  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee would  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
guidance  on  those  provisions  of  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  which  likewise  take  ef- 
fect immediately. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
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from  Maine  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MU8K1E.  Mr.  Preside;  it,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  Madeh  ine  Albright 
and  Charles  Mlcoleau  of  iry  stafif  and 
Robert  Rackleff  and  Al  Fron  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  permittel  access  to 
the  Senate  floor  during  cons  ideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER  (Mr. 
Sarbanes).  Without  object!  m.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presk  ent.  I  send 
five  amendment  to  the  desk  or  printing. 
Mr.  NELSON.  This  might  1 «  an  appro- 
priate time  to  Inquire  wheth<  r  any  of  the 
Senators  on  the  floor  have  iny  amend- 
ments that  they  wish  to  call  up  and  vote 
on  today  or  an  amendment  i  hey  wish  to 
lay  down  today  before  we  <  onclude  the 
session. 

The  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  put  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator?  /  s  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  I  have  some  amen  Iments,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  contn  versial  and 
will  require  some  discussion.  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  call  them  up  and  hs  ve  the  time 
start  running  on  the  amen  iments,  be- 
cause we  are  limited  to  2  hjurs,  which 
means  i  hour  to  make  tie  case  for 
amendments  that  obviously  will  take  a 
lot  more  time.  Is  there  a  pos  sibility  that 
we  might  begin  discussing  he  amend- 
ments before  they  are  cal  ed  up  and 
maybe  exhaust  some  of  the  qi  estions  and 
discussion  before  I  call  up  he  amend- 
ment and  begin  time  nmnln?  on  them? 
Would  the  Senator  like  to  dls  ;uss  that  in 
private? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  thir  k  so. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  i  Ive  amend- 
ments are.  I  am  assuming  that  there 
will  be  an  amendment  by  he  Senator 
from  Maine  respecting  the  earned  in- 
come limitation.  Is  that  one  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendments? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  a  matter  ( if  fact,  four 
of  them  deal  with  that  in  difft  rent  forms 
I  may  not  call  them  all  up. 

There  are  two  basic  thrus  b.  I  say  to 
the  Senator.  I  have  no  object  on  to  mak- 
ing this  clear  for  the  recor(  .  The  first 
amendment  would  apply  the  15-percent 
limitation  on  all  Income  acros ;  the  board 
I  have  three  forms  of  that  am  jndment  to 
try  to  anticipate  some  of  th<  objections 
that  might  be  offered  and  tl  at  I  might 
be  able  to  respond  to  in  diff  jrent  form 
It  may  well  be  that  I  will  c  ill  up  only 
one  of  those  three,  or  I  migl  t  see  fit  to 
debate  the  three. 

The  second  amendment  s  the  one 
that  will  apply  the  dlsclosur ;  discipline 
across  the  board 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  disclosu  re  what? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  disclosui  e  discipline 
across  the  board  to  all  Incon  les.  leaving 
the  present  limits  in  the  law  Those  are 
the  two  basic  amendments. 

The  third  amendment  is  sn  interest- 
ing one  that  I  shall  send  th<  Senator  a 
copy  of  in  due  course.  I  thin  c  he  might 
find  it  amusing.  In  any  cas  e- 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  lije  to  hear 
something  amusing.  Would  ^e  Senator 
like  to  describe  It  now? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  th  ok  I  ought 


to  interrupt  the  Senator's  description  of 
a  serious  subject  at  this  point.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  call  attention  to  it  later. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  that  I  know  that  other 
Members  intend  to  propose  important 
and  serious  amendments.  I  believe  there 
is  an  Intent  by  one  or  more  Members  to 
offer  a  substitute  at  some  stage  which 
would  simply  provide  for  disclosure  and 
eliminate  all  other  aspects  of  the  bill.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  intended  to  offer  amend- 
ments respecting  the  eamed-income  lim- 
itation. I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  am  perfectly  happy  for  time 
to  be  granted  off  the  bill  to  let  us  begin 
the  discussion,  or,  if  the  amendment 
were  laid  down,  to  take  time  from  the 
bill.  But  let  me  say,  it  is  my  expectation 
that,  however  we  handle  that,  we  shall 
not  vote  on  the  major  question  of  earned 
income  or  variations  of  it  until  Monday 
or  Tuesday  or  sometime  next  week. 

We  have  many  issues  to  teke  care  of 
but.  obviously,  I  consider  that  a  major 
issue. 

I  think  the  Members  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  Senator's  proposals. 
So  it  would  be  my  wish  that  we  not  vote 
imtil  next  week  on  income  limitation 
amendments. 

Is  that  any  problem  for  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  at  all.  It  could  give 
us  each  time  to  mobilize  some  votes. 

But  does  the  Senator  know  what  the 
schedule  is-  for  tomorrow,  are  we  coming 
in? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  we  are  coming 
in  at  12  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  perhaps  tomorrow  afternoon  we 
might  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  amendments  so  that  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Record  over  the  weekend 
of  what  we  have  to  say,  and  that  dialog 
might  continue  the  first  of  the  week. 

As  far  as  a  day  for  voting,  any  time 
next  week  is  fine  for  me. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
we  will  be  in  or  what  other  amendments 
Senators  might  want  to  make  up.  But  I 
am  in  general  agreement  with  what  the 
Senator  says. 

The  majority  leader  may  not  have 
granted  me  control  of  the  time,  so  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  what  time  would  be 
given  on  the  resoliftlon  until  I  check  it. 

But  it  is  the  intent  of  the  leader,  I 
believe,  as  well  as  my  Intent,  that  on 
anv  major  amendment,  time  from  the 
bill  can  be  added  to  our  time  limitation 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  fine. 

Why  do  I  not  check  with  the  Senator 
some  time  before  tomorrow  and  tenta- 
tively see  if  we  can  get  together  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  that  would  give  us 
each  a  chance  to  boimce  off  each  other 
our  arguments  and  exceptions? 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  those  five  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  by  tomorrow,  so 
they  will  be  available. 

Are  they  brief  amendments? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  is  about  three 
pages,  the  other  two  are  each  one  page. 


Mr.  NELSON.  H  they  are  brief,  would 
it  not  be  helpful  to  print  them  In  the 
Record? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  Jbe  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr, 
Sarbanes)  .  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Merely  a  question. 
There  has  been  no  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  what  time  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment  would   be   brought   up,   or   any 
amendment  will  be  brought  up? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  at  all. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  maybe 
discussing  my  amendment  tomorrow.  In 
an  agreement,  we  would  not  be  voting 
on  my  amendment  this  week,  but,  rather, 
some  day  early  next  week,  along  with 
other  major  amendments. 

So  that  there  is  no  agreement  at  this 
point  and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  until  we  have 
consulted  with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Pine.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!?.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 
Without  objectiou.  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(Mr.     MUSKIE's     amendments     are 
printed  in  today's  Record  under  Amend- 
ments Submitted  for  Printing.) 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 
Mr.   DURKIN.   I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  facilitate 
matters  as  the  floor  manager  suggested, 
that  any  amendments  that  may  be  lurk- 
ing about  be  offered  today  so  they  can 
be  printed.  I  have  six  technical  amend- 
ments that  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager may  be  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Are  they  as  technical 
as  the  ones  we  had  previously? 
Mr.  DURKIN.  About  50  percent. 
Does  the  Senator  want  me  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  amendments  as 
I  offer  them? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  but  the  Senator  is 
free  to  do  so  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  DURiCIN.  The  first  amendment 
would  strike  the  family  business  excep- 
tion. 

The  second  amendment  would  strike 
the  family  bsuiness  exception,  except  for 
a  family-owned  farm  of  no  more  than  10 
employees. 

The  third  amendment  would,  on 
page  28,  line  1,  strike  the  word  "prin- 
cipal" and  make  it  unethical  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  introduce  and  take  a  position 
on  legislation  that  the  purpose  would 
be  to  benefit  interests  of  his. 

The  fourth  amendment  would  be  to 
impose  upon  the  Senators,  Impose  upon 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  same  conflict-of- 
interest  requirements  as  are  Imposed 
upon  Federal  judges,  namely,  that  they 
could  not  vote  If  they  had  a  stock  In- 
terest, or  they  could  not  vote  If  they 
had  a  substantial  beneflt,  or  allies  and 
associates  had  substantial  beneflt. 

It  applies  the  same  conflict  of  interest 
to  Senators  as  required  of  our  Federal 
bench. 
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The  fifth  ame|Bdment  would  require 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  make 
public  an  assets-and-liabilitles  state- 
ment and  tiurn  over  full  copies  of  tax 
returns  as  part  of  the  disclosures. 

The  sixth  amendment  would  enable 
the  newsletters,  and  so  forth,  the 
franked  mail,  to  be  sent  out  either  by 
individual  addresses,  as  is  now  the  prac- 
tice, or,  in  the  alternative,  a  newsletter 
could  be  sent  out  as  the  House  Members 
do,  to  the  occupant  or  the  boxholder. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  DURKIN's  amendments  are 
printed  in  today's  Record  imder  Amend- 
ments Submitted  for  Printing.) 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  public  in  Con- 
gress remains  at  a  low  ebb.  Congress  is 
attempting  to  restore  and  reshape  its 
image  by  pledging  the  adoption  of  a 
tough  new  code  of  et];iics.  As  written, 
however,  our  new  code  of  ethics  is  weak- 
est where  it  should  be  strongest.  We 
have  pledged  to  the  Nation  that  we  will 
eliminate  all  real  and  potential  conflicts 
of  interest.  Yet  the  proposed  code  of 
ethics  falls  to  include  any  direct,  clear, 
prohibition  of  voting  on  the  interests  of 
a  Member's  financial  involvements. 

When  the  ethics  resolution  is  brought 
to  the  fioor,  I  will  submit  five  amend- 
ments which  are  intended  to  resolve  this 
void  by  stressing  that,  ethically.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  not  vote  on 
any  matter  where  he  has  a  direct  finan- 
cial interest  or  any  other  interest  that 
could  be  substantially  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  the  vote.  Members  of  the 
Senate  must  be  made  to  vote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  not  the  interests 
of  his  financial  portfolio. 

The  code  of  ethics,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, contains  a  limitation  on  outside  in- 
come but  excludes  from  that  restriction 
the  dividend  income  received  from  stocks 
or  other  investments  and  income  from 
family  enterprises  if  the  services  provid- 
ed are  not  a  material  income  producing 
factor.  In  order  to  close  some  obvious 
loopholes,  I  intend  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing amendments : 

My  first  amendment  will  emphasize 
that  no  Senator  should  vote,  either  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor,  where  he  or 
his  immediate  family  has  a  direct  finan- 
cial interest  or  any  other  interest  that 
could  be  substantially  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  the  vote.  Financial  interest 
is  defined  to  mean  ownership  of  a  legal 
or  equitable  interest,  no  matter  how 
small.  Excluded  from  the  term  financial 
Interest  is  ownership  in  a  mutual  or  com- 
mon investment  fund  that  holds  secu- 
rities, oflBce  in  an  educational,  religious, 
charitable,  fraternal,  or  civil  organiza- 
tion, and  ownership  of  Government  se- 
curities. The  Congress  has  emphasized 
its  agreement  with  these  restrictions  by 
imposing  them  as  qualifications  for  Fed- 
eral judges  of  the  United  States. 

My  second  amendment  will  delete  the 
word  "principal"  from  paragraph  4  of 


rule  25.  As  presently  written,  a  Senator 
is  prohibited  from  using  his  official  posi- 
tion "to  introduce  or  aid  the  progress  or 
passage  of  legislation"  when  a  principal 
purpose  is  to  further  only  his  pecuniary 
interest  or  the  pecuniary  interest  of  his 
Immediate  family,  or  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  a  limited  class  of  persons  or 
enterprises. 

The  report  language  makes  it  clear 
that  a  Senator  can  sponsor  or  urge  the 
passage  of  legislation  even  though  it  has 
a  "significant  financial  effect"  on  his 
personal  holdings.  This  is  wrong.  No  per- 
son should  be  allowed  to  aid  the  passage 
or  progress  of  legislation  when  that 
legislation  will  have  a  significant  per- 
sonal financial  impact.  Accordingly,  my 
amendment  would  prohibit  a  Senator 
from  aiding  tlje  progress  of  any  legisla- 
tion when  in  doing  so  one  of  his  purposes 
is  only  the  furtherance  of  his  or  his  fam- 
ily's financial  interest. 

My  third  amendment  would  close  an- 
other loophole — the  family  enterprise.  If 
Congress  seeks  to  end  potential  conflict 
of  interest  created  by  outside-earned  in- 
come, then  the  door  should  be  flrmly 
shut.  By  allowing  an  exception  for  the 
family  enterprise.  Members  and  employ- 
ees are  still  allowed  to  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  outside  pursuits.  We  have 
said  that  serving  in  Congress  is  a  full- 
time  job.  There  should  be  no  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Accordingly,  my  amendment 
would  subject  income  received  from  the 
family  enterprise  to  the  15-percent 
limitation. 

I  will  also  offer  two  other  additional 
amendments.  One  would  require  each 
reporting  Individual  to  flle  with  his  dis- 
closure statement  a  copy  of  his  or  her  tax 
return  filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  preceding  tax  year  and  a 
copy  of  a  net  worth  financial  statement 
setting  forth  the  current  fair  market 
value  of  each  asset  and  liability  owned  or 
owed  by  the  reporting  individual.  The 
second  amendment  would  allow  the  Sen- 
ators, pending  the  recommendations  of 
the  (governmental  Affairs  Committee,  to 
mail  franked  mail  with  a  postal  patron 
form  of  address. 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  institutions 
of  government,  we  must  exhibit  ourselves 
as  guiding  moral  forces.  We  must  take 
concrete  steps  to  eliminate  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ix)tential  confiict  of  inter- 
est. But  how  is  faith  to  be  restored  when 
the  American  public  learns  that  a  Sena- 
tor with  personal  financial  interest  in 
Exxon.  Gulf,  Mobil,  or  Standard  Oil  votes 
against  oil  divestiture?  Failure  to  restrict 
the  ability  of  Members  to  vote  on  mat- 
ters where  they  have  a  direct  or  substan- 
tial interest  will  result  in  the  Senate's 
new  Code  of  Ethics  being  viewed  by  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  simply  another 
unfulfilled  promise.  And^our  governing 
institutions  cannot  continue  to  function 
effectively  without  faith  and  support  of 
its  people. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Ted  Farfaglia  and  Charles  Morri- 


son be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  voting  on  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  there  any  Member 
who  wishes  to  call  up  any  amendments 
this  afternoon? 

I  am  asking  for  my  Information  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Members. 

Is  there  any  Member  who  wishes  to 
lay  an  amendment  before  the  Senate 
for  action  tomorrow? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  could  offer 
at  any  time. 

I  would  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
have  just  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
make  a  statement  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
Senator  Thttruond,  who  is  cochairman 
of  the  special  committee,  has  a  state- 
ment he  wishes  to  make.  I  will  yield  the 
fioor,  so  that  Senator  Thurmond  can 
present  his  statement.  There  are  some 
other  Members  who  wish  to  make  state- 
ments. Thereafter,  we  could  take  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
supported  Senate  Resolution  110  in  com- 
mittee, and  intend  to  do  so  on  the  fioor. 

The  resolution  contains  some  excellent 
provisions.  I  have  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  and  practicality  of  others,  but, 
on  the  while,  the  thrust  is  good,  and  I 
support  the  purpose  for  which  It  is  de- 
signed. 

Fashioning  a  balanced,  realistic  code 
has  been  a  difficult  task.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions we  adopted  in  committee  will  not 
be  popular.  The  product  of  our  commit- 
tee work  will  be  pleasing  to  some,  and 
displeasing  to  others. 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  view 
standards  of  conduct  simply  as  they  af- 
fect each  of  us  personally.  More  impor- 
tantly, we  should  debate  the  proposed 
code  with  the  public  interest  as  our  para- 
moimt  consideration.  If  the  code  is  fair 
and  strong,  it  will  endure  longer  than  the 
service  of  any  individual  Senator,  and 
thus,  the  debate  we  are  about  to  begin  can 
serve  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the  stand- 
ards we  and  our  successors  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet. 

Without  question,  Mr.  President,  these 
standards  are  stringent,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  apply  stringent  ethical  stand- 
ards to  Congress  nor  to  accept  them  per- 
sonally. 

It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  honesty  and  integrity  in  our 
Nation.  If  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  judiciary  do  npt  bear  this  re- 
sponsibility, then,  our  national  leader- 
ship will  cease  to  be  a  leadership  based 
on  institutional  trust  and  respect. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  concept  of 
the  public  trust,  we  are  expected  to  hold 
a  fiduciary  position  in  regard  to  our  con- 
stituency and  thereby  to  maintain  higher 
standards  of  official  and  personal  con- 
duct than  most  individuals. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  from  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina,  one  of 
the  great  Senators  to  serve  this  body, 
ably  defined  this  aspect  of  the  public 
trust  In  an  1835  speech  when  he  wrote: 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  In  th  s  spirit  that  I 
support  the  proposed  code. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  n  )w  briefly  re- 
view the  most  important  p  rovlsions  con- 
tained in  the  resolution.  '  "he  resolution 
amends  the  Standing  Bule^ 
by  rules  41,  42,  43,  and  44, 
them  with  strict  rules  whi^h  lend  them- 
selves toward  effective  enf  jrcement  and 
assure  public  accountabllit  i. 

Proposed  rule  42  will  pr  >vide  for  full, 
complete,  public  financial  disclosure  by 
Senators,  oflBcers.  and  emjiloyees  of  the 
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Senate  who  earn  in  excess 
year 

Second,  proposed  rule  42 
one  from  knowingly  accep  ;ing  a  gift  or 
gifts  having  an  aggregated  value  of  over 
$100  during  a  year  from  a  ny  Individual 
or  oranization  having  a  "qlrect  interest 
In  legislation." 

Third,  proposed  rule  44  \^111  impose  on 
Senators,  officers,  and  emi  loyees  of  the 
Senate  earning  over  $35,0)0,  a  15-per- 
cent limitation — based  on  their  salar- 
ies— on  outside  earned  in(  ome.  This  Is 
a  controversial  provision,  but  I  stand 
firmly  for  it. 

Fourth,  proposed  rule  45 
a  Senator,  officer,  or  emp  oyee  earning 
over  $25,000  from  practicing  a  profession 
for  compensation.  This  is 
troversial       provision, 
strengthens  the  code. 

Fifth,  proposed  rule  46  will  prohibit 
the  so-called  imoCQcial  oflfic  e  accounts. 

Sixth,  proposed  rule  47  vlU  limit  so- 
called  "lame-duck"  travel  md  will  pro- 
hibit the  practice  of  "dot  ble-dippinp," 
where  one  may  be  reimbui  sed  twice  for 
the  same  expense. 

Seventh,  proposed  rule  :8  will  place 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  t  le  frank  and 
the  radio-TV  studios. 

Eighth,  proposed  rule  49  will  provide 
that  no  officer  or  employee  )f  the  Senate 
may  solicit,  receive,  have  custody  of.  or 
distribute  funds  in  connection  with  a 
political  campaign  except  f  >r  one  assist- 
ant In  the  Washington  ol  ice  and  one 
assistant  in  the  home  office,  [n  any  event, 
solicitation  of  funds  Is  bai  red  for  both 
individuals. 

Ninth,  proposed  rule  50  will  nrovlde 
that  no  Mepiber,  officer,  or  employee 
shall  engage  In  dlscrlmina  ory  pmnloy- 
ment  practices.  Rule  ."io  vi  1  take  effect 
January  3,  1979.  and  In  ti  e  m^nntlmf!. 
the  Governmental  Affair'!  d  mmlttee  will 
study  how  to  handle  emp  oyment  dLs- 
crlT^'natlon  comnlaints. 

Title  n  of  the  resolution  provides  for 
a  strong  procedural  mecha  ilsm  for  en- 
forcement of  the  code. 

Title  m  of  the  resolution  list.';  a  num- 
ber of  studies  recoihm«>nded  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  effective  ( lates  of  the 
various  rule.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  bellev«>  1 1*  c6de  rec- 
ommended by  the  committe ;  is  a  strong. 
viable  one  which  sets  standa  ds  for  which 
the  most  ethical,  consclenti  )us  men  can 
aspire. 

Certain  provisions  are  less  well-reflned 
than  others,  and  I  am  sure  amendments 
will  be  offered  and  sugges  Ions  will  be 
made  In  collogules  on  the  1  oor. 


I  shall  support  any  amendment  which 
makes  the  code  more  practical  and  work- 
able, but  I  shall  oppose  any  amendment 
designed  to  weaken  the  thrust  of  It. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Official 
Conduct,  I  want  to  state  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  a  bipartisan  effort.  The  original 
resolution  mandating  our  committee  ef- 
fort was  jointly  introduced  by  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders,  and  the 
substantive  resolution  was  reported 
unanimously  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  on  the  committee.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  debate  the  resolution  in 
this  bipartisan  spirit,  and,  to  paraphrase 
John  C.  Calhoun,  In  the  interest  of  the 
country,  not  In  the  interest  of  the  In- 
dividual or  political  party. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  for 
the  capable  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted hearings  and  his  zeal  and  interest 
in  reporting  a  fair  and  just  measure  to 
the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 

I  also  commend  the  various  members 
of  the  staff  who  served  without  com- 
pensation. Some  are  on  the  regular  pay- 
roll of  the  Senate,  and  they  helped  and 
were  of  tremendous  benefit  In  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  sure  it  has  been  mentioned  for 
the  record  as  to  who  the  members  of 
this  committee  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
membership  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Official  Conduct  and  the  staff  members 
who  assisted  them  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Mem- 
bers and  staff  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Special  CoMMrrrEE  on  Official  Conduct 

Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin,  Chairman. 

Strom  Thurmond,  South  Carolina,  Co- 
chairman. 

Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Connecticut. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hawaii. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Missouri. 

Sam  Nunn,  Georgia. 

Dick  Clark.  Iowa. 

John  Glenn.  Ohio. 

John  Melcher.  Montana. 

Jacob  K.  Javits.  New  York. 

Robert  P.  Griffin,  Michigan. 

Bob  Packwood,  Oregon. 

Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vermont. 

Paul  Laxalt,  Nevada. 

John  H.  Chafee,  Rhode  Island. 

Ira  S.  Shapiro,  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff 
Director. 

John  Napier.  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Minority 

David  R.  Schaefer,  Deputy  Chief  Counsel. 

Andrew  W.  Loewl.  Counsel. 

D.  Eric  Hultman,  Counsel. 

Charles  Warren.  Counsel. 

Brian  Conboy.  Counsel. 

Mildred  Lehmann,  Staff  Consultant. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  does 
anyone  care  to  speak  at  this  time?  If  not, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  wishes  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  resolution. 

I  understood  that  Senator  Brooke 
wanted  to  make  some  remarks.  When  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  in  general  are 
concluded,  then  Senator  Stevenson 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  present  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  this  evening.  The  amend- 
ment to  which  I  alluded  earlier  Is  one  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
Interested  In  also.  I  am  not  sure  who  will 
offer  that  amendment,  but  what  I  would 
like  to  do,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Is  Just 
to  make  a  few  remarks  about  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
earlier  had  said  he  had  an  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  have  an  amendment,  but  I  am 
not  sure  who  is  going  to  offer  It.  It  might 
be  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  have  no 
intention  of  laying  that  amendment 
down  unless  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  like  me  to  do  so,  in  which  case  I 
would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  words  earlier  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and, 
in  particular,  his  commendations  of  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  all  the  members  of  his 
committee  for  their  prodigious  labor  un- 
der severe  time  constraints  and  for  the 
Senator's  and  committee's  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  Senate's  mandate. 

The  draft  resolution  of  the  committee 
has  been  a  moving  target,  changing  daily 
to  conform  to  new  Insights  and  sug- 
gestions. But  in  Senate  Resolution  110, 
as  amended  by  the  substitute,  the  target 
has  largely,  but  not  entirely,  come  to  rest. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, I  and  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee have  been  part  of  the  process 
which  produced  Senate  Resolution  110. 
We  recognize  that  we  will  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  enforce  not  only  the  vague 
but  long-accepted  concepts  of  appropri- 
ate conduct  in  this  body,  but  also  the 
specific  Code  of  Official  Conduct  set  forth 
In  Senate  Resolution  110.  The  niles  of 
conduct  there  stated  must  be  feasible 
and  capable  of  enforcement.  The  proce- 
dures for  enforcement  must  make  effec- 
tive enforcement  possible. 

We  Intend,  after  all,  that  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  be  fairly  and  effective- 
ly enforced.  I  do  not  welcome  that  re- 
sponsibility, but  I  do  not  shrink  from  it. 
All  of  us  recognize  that  a  spurious  com- 
plaint or  a  minor  transgression  imfair- 
ly  pursued  can  destroy  the  public  career 
of  an  honorable  man.  But  let  us  also 
recognize  that  if  we  gloss  over  abuses  of 
the  public  trust  through  an  Instinctive 
urge  to  protect  our  own,  we  demean  the 
deliberative  body  in  which  we  serve.  We 
make  more  difficult  the  task  of  shaping 
policy  for  the  Nation.  Why,  after  all, 
should  the  public  trust  our  judgment  on 
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the  issues  facing  us  as  a  people  if  it  has 
reason  to  distrust  our  response  to  mat- 
ters of  personal  ethics  and  conduct? 

Senate  Resolution  110  is  not  a  per- 
fect document.  There  could  be  no  expec- 
tation of  perfection.  There  is  no  perfec- 
tion. There  is  no  way  to  legislate  moral- 
ity or  close  off  every  means  by  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  can  evade  the  purpose 
of  the  most  carefully  drawn  law.  No 
code  of  conduct  for  the  Senate  will  ma- 
terially alter  the  conduct  of  men  who 
are  honorable. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  emphasis  on 
prohibitions  and  restrictions.  There  re- 
mains unresolved  for  me  the  question 
whether  full  disclosure  to  the  public  is 
not  the  most  appropriate  restraint  in 
an  open  democracy  where  the  people 
choose.  A  restraint  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  one  Member  may  be  un- 
reasonable In  the  circumstanes  of  an- 
other. 

Objective  standards  can  be  the  refuge 
of  the  creative  scoundrel.  But  we  made 
a  compact  with  the  public  some  weeks 
back,  and  we  cannot  act  in  a  manner 
which  violates  that  compact.  Our  piu*- 
pose  is  not  to  alter  conduct  already  hon- 
orable ;  it  is  to  give  the  public  confidence 
in  our  conduct.  So  I  do  not  question  tiie 
concept  of  prohibitions  and  restraints; 
I  do  question  the  wisdom  and  feasibility 
of  some  of  them. 

I  question  whether  prohibiting  a  phy- 
sician from  practicing  his  profession  at 
all,  when  there  is  a  ceiling  on  outside 
earned  income  of  slightly  over  $8,000, 
has  any  justification.  A  physician  who 
does  not  practice  will  soon  be  no  physi- 
cian at  all.  Inherent  in  that  prohibition 
is  p.  concept  of  full-time  political  profes- 
sionalism repugnant  to  the  notion  that 
citizens  can  serve  in  their  legislatures 
and  then  return  to  private  life. 

Some  of  the  concepts  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 110  will  be  difficult  to  implement 
in  practice.  Particularly  troublesome  are 
the  prohibitions  against  earned  income. 
I  may  be  faced  with  deciding  whether  to 
reroof  my  house  or  my  barn.  If  I  decide 
to  put  a  new  roof  on  my  barn — it  is  a 
managerial  decision.  It  is  an  innocent 
decision  which  may  depend  upon  which 
roof  leaks  the  most.  But  if  I  chose  to 
roof  the  barn,  am  I  then  rendering  a  ma- 
terial income-producing  service?  What  if 
I  prefer,  as  I  do,  to  spend  a  summer 
Saturday  getting  the  hay  in  instead  of 
playing  golf?  Does  that  make  me  any 
less  a  full-time  Senator?  Or  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  a  conflicting 
economic  interest?  Must  I  be  censured  or 
give  up  my  home  and  farm  to  serve  in 
the  Senate? 

Des.Dite  such  reservations,  I  support 
Senate  Resolution  110.  I  believe  in  dis- 
closure. It  is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  But 
it  is  an  invasion  of  privacy  which  we 
and  senior  staff,  influencing  national 
policy,  implicitly  accept.  We  ask  the  pub- 
lic to  learn  about  us  and  to  trust  us.  Each 
of  us  becomes  a  living,  breathing  pros- 
pectus— and  that  means  disclosure  of  all 
information  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  relevant  to  the  public's 
judgment.  Senate  Resolution  110  man- 
dates that  disclosure,  and  it  does  so  in 
a  maimer  which  can  be  accomplished 
without  undue  difflciilty. 


The  enforcement  provisions  were  at 
first  a  source  of  concern.  The  substitute 
meets  my  objectives.  It  requires  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  act  when  there  may 
be  serious  abuses  of  the  public  trust.  It 
gives  $he  Ethics  Committee  considerable 
latitude  in  minor  matters.  It  provides  a 
structure  but  not  a  strait  jacket. 

The  process  of  drafting  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110  has  required  Members  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  certain  practices.  Some  of 
these  have  been  referred  to  other  com- 
mittees, quite  properly,  for  further  study. 
Others,  such  as  unofficial  office  accounts, 
have  been  abolished.  And  still  others, 
such  as  the  use  of  political  funds  for 
official  expenses,  have  undergone  a 
transformation  during  discussion. 

I  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  Senate 
Resolution  110  as  a  moving  target,  not 
yet  entirely  at  rest.  One  amendment  will 
be  offered  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
concur.  That  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  political  funds  for  expenses 
related  to  official  duties.  Its  corollary  is 
an  adequate  allowance  for  official  ex- 
penses. Like  most  things  touching  upon 
a  representative,  and  therefore  political, 
body,  the  problems  are  more  complex 
than  observers  believe.  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, that  political  funds  no  longer  be 
used  for  public  expenses,  and  that  a  wall 
be  erected  between  funds  for  use  as  a 
Senator  and  funds  for  use  as  a  political 
•figure. 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  is  not  written 
in  stone.  It  is  a  bold,  and  I  believe  neces- 
sary, experiment.  It  is  imperfect.  And  it 
is  capable  of  change.  One  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
Is  to  recommend  changes.  Ongoing  ex- 
perience will  require  changes.  Some 
standards  or  disclosure  requirements 
may  be  incomplete,  impractical,  or  un- 
fair. I  am  confident  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  will  not  shrink  from  recom- 
mending the  changes  that  experience 
requires. 

What  we  are  seeking,  after  all,  is  not 
a  passing  exercise  in  self-righteousness 
or  a  trap  for  the  unwary.  We  seek  to 
articulate  public  standards  of  conduct 
which  have  been  inarticulated  for  too 
long  and  then  insist  upon  adherence  to 
them,  as  we  have  not  in  the  past.  So  I 
commend  to  the  Members  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  as  amended — and  as  a  brave 
beginning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  7  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  whatever  time  he  may 
need. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Senate  Res- 
olution 110  and  particularly  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
amendment  No.  65  by  Mr.  Nelson  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Con- 
gress that  it  is  even  necessary  to  have  a 
code  of  ethics.  I  feel  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  elected  by  the  people  to  represent 
them  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  shovUd  be 


of  such  high  type  and  should  be  so  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  ttiat  they  would 
voluntarily  follow  the  highest  possible 
concepts  of  service  and  actions  both  of- 
ficially and  unofficially.  But  we  know,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  lofty  concept  is  not 
realistic  and  it  is  necessai-y  to  establish 
a  strong  code  of  ethics. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  because  a  salary  increase  was 
given  to  Members  of  Congress  that, 
therefore,  quid  pro  quo  we  need  to  adopt 
a  code  of  ethics.  I  believe  we  need  a  code 
of  ethics  irrespective  of  whatever  action 
was  taken  on  the  pay  increase. 

I  opposed  the  pay  increase.  I  felt  that 
in  this  time  of  imemployment,  high 
prices,  and  infiation,  now  is  not  the  time 
to  greatly  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  be  put  on  any  basis  that 
the  salary  was  raised,  therefore,  we  have 
to  establish  a  code  of  ethics. 

The  code  of  ethics  apparently  is 
needed  irrespective  of  the  action  by  Con- 
gress on  the  pay  increase.  So  I  favor  this 
resolution. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  or  one  or 
two  items  that  I  wish  to  see  changed  pos- 
sibly. But  I  have  tried  since  coming  to 
the  Senate  to  conform  in  general  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110. 

I  wish  to  see  a  complete  ban  on  outside 
earned  income,  but  I  realize  that  is  not 
practical  and  that  what  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  is  to  retain  the  15 -percent 
limit.  I  think  if  we  hold  that  that  will  be 
good.  But  my  personal  preference  is  to 
have  a  complete  ban  on  outside  earned 
income. 

My  own  policy,  since  I  have  been  in 
political  life,  has  been  not  to  accept  any 
honoraria  or  expense  money  of  any  sort. 
During  all  of  my  service  both  in  Alabama 
State  government  and  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, I  have  never  accepted  an  honorarium 
from  anyone  at  any  time  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  going  to  continue  to  be 
my  policy.* 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
I  have  each  year  filed  a  full  and  complete 
disclosure,  even  in  greater  detail  than  is 
required  by  Senate  Resolution  110.  of  my 
assets,  such  as  they  are,  liabilities,  and 
income. 

So  this  Senate  Resolution  110  as  sought 
to  be  amended  by  amendment  No.  65  in 
my  judgment  is  in  the  public  interest, 
and  I  plan  to  give  my  full  support  to  the 
resolution. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  10  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  10  minutes  from 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  begin 
what  undoubtedly  will  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  heated  debate  on  the  proposed 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct.  As  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  that 
drafted  the  code,  I  know  firsthand  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  find  some  of  its 
provisions  to  be  punitive,  picayune, 
overly  broad,  or  entirely  imnecessary. 

And  from  a  certain  perspective,  Mr. 
President,  they  may  be  right. 
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I  have  had  the  privilege 
the  Senate  for  a  little  more 
but  it  has  not  taken  me 
realize  that  the  levels  of 
esty,  diligence,  and 
service  in  this  body  are 
est  of  any  institution  in 

But  there  have  been  case! 
in  any  profession,  where  thqse 
have  not  been  maintained 
case  has  served  to  further 
ready  declining  confidence 
in  the  Senate  and  in 
whole. 

To  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
code  we  have  proposed 
income,  invade  our  privacy 
our  actions.  But  it  is  time 
level  of  performance  was 
high  set  of  standards, 
people  will  know  are  bein  [ 
and  enforced. 

That  is  what  we  propose 
in  Senate  Resolution  110 
leadeiship  of  Senator 
and  using  as  a  starting 
mendations   of   the   Obey 
which  recently  passed  the 
overwhelming  margin — we 
what  we  believe  are  the 
ments  of  a  strong  code  of 

Strict  public  financial 

A  ban  on  expensive  giftf 
ists; 

A  limitation  on  outside 

Elimination    of    unofflcidl 
counts — or.    as    they   have 
called,  "slush  funds"; 

An  end  to  foreign  travel 
Members; 

Safeguards     against 
franking  privilege; 

Restrictions  on  political 
activity  by  Senate  staff 

A  bar  to  discrimination  ii 
practices. 

But  we  did  not  stop  thei-e 
code  of  conduct  would  hav< 
ing    without    a    credible 
mechanism  to  guarantee 
ards  are  maintained, 
outstanding  proposals 
Senator     from 
Brooke),  and  with 
ance    from    Senators 
ScHMiTT.  chairman  and 
ity  member,  respectively 
Committee  on  Ethics,  the 
constructed  an  enforcemeht 
In  which  the  Senate — and 
can  have  real  confidence. 

Those  are  the  essential 
the  resolution  now  before 
it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
to  recall  why  the  Senate 
this  particular  time,  with 
code  of  oflQcial  conduct 
events  that  brought  us  to 

Late  last  year,  the 
sion  on  Executive.  Judicia 
latlve  Salaries  proposed  a  s 
raise    for    high-level 
flcials — so  long  as  it  was 
a  tough  code  of  conduct 
leader  has  just  spoken  of 

President  Ford  supported 
sion's  proposals  and 
raise  in  his  budget 
a  concurrent  request  for  a 
conduct. 
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President  Carter  endorsed  President 
Ford's  request — for  a  pay  raise,  and  for  a 
tough  code  of  conduct. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  and  House  ap- 
proved a  very  substantial  salary  increase 
for  ourselves  and  other  high-level  of- 
ficials. 

The  House,  to  its  credit,  then  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  402  to  22,  a  code  of  conduct 
that  is  nearly  identical  in  its  major  pro- 
visions to  the  proposal  now  before  us. 

So  the  choices  we  face  today  are 
simple,  and  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  easy  to  foresee.  Public  confidence 
in  Government —  and  in  the  Congress,  in 
partictilar— could  hardly  be  lower. 

Every  public  opinion  poll  tells  the 
same  story.  Adopting  this  code  of  con- 
duct will  not  by  itself  restore  i>eople's 
confidence  in  the  Senate.  But  it  will  help, 
and  help  is  desperately  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  weaken 
this  proposal,  whittle  it  down  to  where 
it  is  nothing  but  a  hollow  shell.  And  if  we 
do,  we  will  further  weaken  our  own 
credibility,  and  the  credibility  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  what  the 
polls  show,  I  believe  our  people  can  be 
proud  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  proposal,  we  have  a  chance  to 
show  them  why  they  can  be  proud. 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  President;  the  Special 
Committee  on  OfiBclal  Conduct  was 
formed  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  Its 
job,  by  anyone's  estimation,  was  a  very 
di£Qcult  one.  But  that  job  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  lion's  share  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  Gaylord  Nelson.  He 
has  guided  the  committee  with  great  ef- 
ficiency and  good  humor.  He  has  worked 
long  hours,  amidst  heavy  pressures,  on  a 
thankless  task;  and  the  Senate  and  ths 
Nation  owe  Gaylord  Nelson  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude. 

The  same  can  be  said,  with  equal 
force,  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Along  with  Senator  Baker,  it  was 
he  who  established  Uie  special  commit- 
tee; and  at  every  turn  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  has  shown  that  he  is  a  leading 
voice  in  the  Senate  for  a  strong  code  of 
conduct. 

Others  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions as  well — Senator  Ribicoff  and 
Senator  Stevenson  have  been  especially 
helpful.  Several  Members  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  have  also  worked  long  and 
hard — particiilarly  Senators  Thurmond 
and  Javits.  The  Senator  from  MontaQa 
(Mr.  Melcher)  has  spent  many  hours\^ 
working  to  improve  the  code. 

But  we  would  be  particularly  remiss.  I 
think,  in  failing  to  mention  the  monu- 
mental effort  put  forth  by  the  staff  that 
has  assisted  us  from  the  beginning.  We 
have  had  no  separate  committee  staff; 
we  have  borrowed  a  handful  of  people 
from  several  oflSces.  and  they  worked 
every  night  and  every  weekend  for  more 
than  a  month  to  help  bring  this  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate. 

Special  credit  must  go  to  Ira  Shapiro 
of  Senator  Nelson's  oflBce.  who  has 
served  as  staff  director,  and  Dave  Schae- 
fer  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Their  work  on  this  committee 
truly  has  been  exemplary. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  and  proud  to  support 
Senate  Resolution  110,  the  proposed 
Sehate  Code  of  Conduct.  It  is  an  out- 
standing legislative  document. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  and 
thank  tiie  distinguished  chairman  and 
cochairman  of  the  S(>ecial  Committee  on 
Official  Conduct  Senators  Nelson  and 
Thurmond,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  special  committee.  In  just  6  weeks 
they  have  drafted  a  comprehensive  Code 
of  Conduct  and  the  means  to  enforce 
that  Code  of  Conduct.  We  are  all  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  hard  work  ano 
dedication. 

Strengthening  the  Senate's  discipli- 
nary process  has  long  been  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  for  the  past  several  years,  I 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for 
substantial  reform.  Based  upon  my  ex- 
perience on  that  committee,  I  introduced 
on  January  10  this  year  Senate  Res- 
olution 26,  a  comprehensive  Ethics 
Committee  reform  package.  This  legisla- 
tion provided  for  the  procedural  reform 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  the  enactment 
of  financial  disclosure  provisions ,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Senate  Code  of 
Conduct. 

Thus  I  was  pleased  that  the  Senate 
acted  promptly  on  the  Code  of  Conduct 
proposal  and  established  the  Special 
Committee  on  Official  Conduct.  I  was 
also  pleased  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, during  the  consideration  of  the 
reorganization  proposal,  recommended 
several  of  the  procedural  reforms  which 
I  had  proposed  in  my  legislative  pack- 
age. These  reforms  which  were  later 
adopted  by  the  Senate  provided  that  no 
Member  say  serve  on  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee for  more  than  6  years  and  that 
there  must  be  a  balance  between  vet- 
erans and  younger  Members. 

But  other  reform  measures  contained 
in  Senate  Resolution  26  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  reorganization  proposal. 
Although  Senator  Clark,  who  has  been 
an  effective  advocate  of  ethics  reform, 
and  others  argued  eloquently  on  behalf 
of  the  reforms,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  agreed  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  Rules  Committee  indi- 
cated in  public  session  that  it  was  the 
committee's  opinion  that  although  these 
matters  were  not  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee mandate,  they  would  be  considered 
by  the  new  Special  Committee  on  Official 
Conduct. 

Thus  on  Febi-uary  2,  I  testified  before 
the  new  Official  Conduct  Committee.  I 
asked  the  committee  to  adopt  the  pro- 
cedural reforms  of  Senate  Resolution  26. 
These  reforms  included  broadening  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ethics  Committee, 
improving  the  procedures  for  investiga- 
tion of  complaints,  allowing  the  disquali- 
fication of  members  in  certain  proceed- 
ings, and  providing  for  additional  com- 
mittee staff. 

At  that  time  I  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  restructuring  and  reforming  the 
Ethics  Committee  itself.  For  without  an 
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effective  enforcement  mechanism,  the 
enactment  of  a  code  of  conduct  and 
comprehensive  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements will  be  meaningless. 

I  also  made  several  recommendations 
which  I  hoped  would  be  considered  and 
included  in  the  proposed  Senate  Code 
of  Conduct. 

First,  and  consistent  with  Justice 
Brandeis'  insightful  statement  that  "sun- 
light is  the  best  disinfectant,"  I  recom- 
mended strict  and  comprehensive  finan- 
cial disclosure  for  all  Senators  and  em- 
ployees and  officers  of  the  Senate  who 
earn  more  than  $25,000  per  year.  My 
own  financial  disclosure  proposal,  mod- 
eled after  title  III  of  the  Watergate  Re- 
form Act  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,  would  require  the  annual  public 
disclosure  of  income,  assets,  liabilities, 
business  transactions  in  securities  or  in 
commodities  futures,  purchase  or  sale  of 
real  property,  patent  rights,  and  various 
other  financial  items. 

Second,  I  recommended  that  certain 
outside  earned  income  be  banned,  includ- 
ing legal  fees  and  gifts  of  more  than  $100 
in  a  year  from  persons  with  direct  in- 
terests before  Congress.  In  addition,  I 
recommended  that  there  be  restrictions 
on  other  outside  earned  income. 

Third,  I  recommended  the  abolition  of  » 
lame  duck  travel.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
inappropriate  for  Senators  to  travel  at 
official  expense  once  they  can  no  longer 
participate  in  the  legislative  process.  A 
Member  would  be  in  this  category  if  he 
or  she  has  not  been  reelected  in  Novem- 
ber to  the  succeeding  Congress,  or  once 
the  Senate  has  adjourned  sine-die, 
whichever  day  comes  first. 

Fourth,  I  recommended  that  we  end 
unofficial  office  accounts. 

Fifth,  I  recommended  that  we  prevent 
the  misuse  of  public  fimds  regarding 
staff  employment.  Senators  should  em- 
ploy with  public  funds  no  one  who  does 
not  perform  duties  commensurate  with 
his  or  her  compensation  and  should  uti- 
lize employees  only  for  the  official  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  employed. 

And  sixth,  I  recommended  that  con- 
flict-of-interest provisions  be  drafted. 
Strict  but  reasonable  provisions  should 
be  developed  in  order  to  elimiiiate — or  at 
the  very  least,  minimize — those  conflicts 
that  necessarily  arise  when  the  economic 
investment  interest  of  a  Senator  falls 
within  the  scope  of  his  public  responsi- 
bility. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senate  Resolution 
110  Incorporates  many  of  the  procedural 
reforms  and  code  of  conduct  provisions 
which  I  recommended.  In  addition  the 
special  committee  has  added  a  number 
of  soimd  amendments  and  important 
new  sections. 

In  title  n,  the  enforcement  section, 
there  is  a  provision  which  authorizes  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  issue  interpretative 
rulings  and  requires  the  committee  to 
render  advisory  opinions  to  Senators, 
officers,  or  candidates  upon  request.  This 
is  an  excellent  proposal.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  new 
Code  of  Conduct,  allqwlng  individuals  to 
quickly  obtain  guidance  on  matters  of 
concern  to  them. 

In  addition,  the  special  committee, 
while  retaining  the  necessary  procedural 


reforms,  has  made  title  II  more  flexible. 
The  enforcement  section  establishes  the 
rules  which  will  serve  as  guidelines  for 
the  Ethics  Committee.  But  the  Ethics 
Committee  will  still  be,  of  course,  respon- 
sible for  promulgating  procedures  to  im- 
plement these  rules. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  have  sug- 
gested that  title  n  should  not  be  in  the 
Code  of  Conduct  resolution.  They  argue 
that  the  consideration  of  an  enforcement 
mechanism  is  not  within  the  charter  of 
the  special  committee  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate Ethics  Committee  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  report  out  its 
own  rules  and  procedures. 

I  must  vigorously  dissent  from  this 
point  of  view. 

First,  the  prompt  establishment  of  an 
effective  enforcement  unit  is  absolutely 
essential.  Without  a  viable  and  strong 
Ethics  Committee,  the  successful  and 
effective  implementation  of  a  code  of 
conduct  could  be  put  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Second,  there  has  been  more  than 
enough  time  to  consider  and  debate  title 
II.  These  proposals  have  been  before  the 
Senate  since  January  10.  Two  Senate 
committees  have  heard  testimony  re- 
garding them.  And  the  special  committee 
on  official  conduct  in  particular  has  spent 
considerable  time  studying  and  debating 
these  proposals. 

Third,  several  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Ethics  Committee  have  already 
studied  the  enforcement  section.  Ini- 
tially these  members  had  many  reserva- 
tions. But  working  with  the  special  com- 
mittee, they  helped  draft  a  reasonable 
and  workable  compromise. 

And  flnally.  the  special  committee  has 
already  recommended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110  by  a  15-0  vote.  To  delete  title 
n  now  will  be  rightfully  perceived  as  a 
major  retreat  by  the  Senate  in  its  com- 
mitment to  a  strong,  comprehensive  and 
effective  code  of  conduct. 

The  Senate  can  be  rightfully  proud 
of  the  code  of  conduct  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  I  of  Senate  Resolution 
110.  While  many  of  us  could,  I  am  sure, 
suggest  certain  modiflcations,  title  I  is 
an  excellent  start  for  our  Senate  code 
of  conduct. 

In  addition  to  the  code  of  conduct 
provisions  which  I  discussed  previously, 
title  I  contains  several  other  important 
rules.  Included  are  restrictions  on  gifts, 
the  franking  privilege,  the  use  of  radio 
and  television  studios,  and  political  fimd 
activity. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  title  I 
includes  a  rule  which  prohibits  employ- 
ment discrimination  with  respect  to 
promotion,  compensation,  terms,  condi- 
tions or  privileges  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
physical  handicap.  And  I  am  confldent 
that  the  appropriate  committees  will 
expeditiously  report  back  to  the  Senate 
on  the  Implementation  of  this  necessary 
and  important  new  rule. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  section 
in  title  I  is  the  new  rule  on  Outside 
earned  income.  This  provision  would 
limit  Senators,  officers,  and  employees 
making  over  $35,000  to  outside  earned 
income  not  to  exceed  15  iwrcent  of  their 
salary. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  several 


weeks,  I  have  listened  with  interest  and 
sympathy  to  those  opposing  this  limi- 
tation. They  argue  that  there  would  be  a 
discriminatory  impact  on  those  who,  by 
accident  of  birth,  were  not  bom  wealthy. 
It  is  also  argued  that  comprehensive 
flnanclal  disclo^re  is  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  flnanclal  conflicts  of 
interest. 

As  attractive  as  some  of  those  argu- 
ments are,  I  must  support  the  commit- 
tee provision.  I  believe  that  the  limita- 
tion on  outside  earned  income  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principal  thrust  of  the 
legislation.  We  are  attempting  to  restore 
the  confldence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  integrity  of  their  elected  officials. 

By  establishing  a  limitation  on  outside 
earned  income  we  are  insuring  that  being 
a  member  of  Congress  is  a  full-time  job. 
That  is  what  the  public  expects.  And  that 
is  what  the  public  deserves. 

We  are  also  diminating  possible 
sources  of  financial  Impropriety.  And  this 
is  particularly  important  when  we  add 
the  factor  of  the  recent  pay  raise.  Of 
course  there  were  a  nmnber  of  considera- 
tions, principally  economic,  which  justi- 
fied the  pay  raise.  But  a  major  considera- 
tion was  that  by  providing  reasonable 
and  equitable  salaries,  while  at  the  same 
time  restricting  or  eliminating  sources  of 
outside  earned  income,  we  would  be  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  possibility  of  fi- 
nancial confiicts  of  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  proposal 
and  it  merits  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

By  adopting  Senate  Resolution  110  the 
Senate  wUl  go  a  long  way  towsutl  restor- 
ing public  confldence  in  Congress  as  an 
institution.  And  as  we  all  know  this  con- 
fldence has  been  appallingly  low.  Indeed, 
according  to  one  national  survey  taken 
last  year,  only  9  percent  of  those  polled 
gave  Congress  a  favorable  rating. 

The  causes  for  public  disenchantment 
are  many.  But,  in  my  judgment,  a  prin- 
cipal cause  is  the  widespread  belief  that 
Congress  has  been  imable  or  unwilling 
to  investigate  and,  if  necessary,  discipline, 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  accused  of  illegal  or  unethical  con- 
duct. For  the  truth  is  that  while  Congress 
is  always  more  than  eager  to  investigate 
members  of  the  executive  branch  or  the 
activities  of  the  business  community,  it 
has  been  remiss  in  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  tidy  up  its  own  Houses. 

We  must  respond  now  to  the  legitimate 
criticisms  that  have  been  levelled  at  our 
congressional  disciplinary  procedures. 
But  a  perfimctory  response  will  not 
suffice.  We  must  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  our  resolve,  not  just  our 
rhetoric,  to  accomplish  comprehensive 
reform.  Just  as  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  in  the  last  Congress 
demonstrated  our  commitment  to  fiscal 
discipline,  we  must  now  demonstrate  our 
ccxnmltment  to  ethical  discipline. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  110 
is  such  a  commitment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  overwhelmingly  for  its 
passage. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  tem- 
porarily the  control  of  time  on  oiu*  side 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr 
my  second  imprinted 
desk. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sasser).  The  amendment  v  ill  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  real  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendme  at  No.  82. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preslden  ,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensi  d  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJeR.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follow 

Amend  amendment  numbefed 
lows: 

On  page  35,  lines  24  and  25 
lowing  words:  "Information  ai 
ber  of  pieces  included  In  the 
and" 

On  page  36,  line  6  strike  thelcomma  at  the 
end  of  such  line  and  Insert  i ,  period. 

On  page  36,  strike  all  of  llr^  7. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiden 
of  Senate  Resolution  110 
desirable  provisions  having 
regulating  mass  mailing  tc 
no  advantage  is  given  to 
over  a  possible  challenger 
use  by  a  Senator  of  mass 
first  instance,  it  provides 
mailing  shall,  take  place 
within  60  days  of  any  primfiry 
or  general  election,  which 
very  fine  provision. 

Second,  it  provides  that 
fimds  of  the  Senate  can  be 
chase  paper  and  to  print  or 
mass  mailing  of  material 
sent  out  under  the  frank,  wl^ich 
provision  in  that  it  will 
limit  on  the  amount  of  mass 
a  Senator  can  engage  in, 
cannot  use  personal  funds 
fimds  for  the  purpose  of 
newsletter.  It  can  only  be 
funds;  that  is.  in  a  Senator 
or  the  paper  allowances  givfen 
the  Rules  Committee  basec 
of  his  State. 

Then  provision  is  made 
each  year,  to  file  with  the 
copy  of  each  item  of  mass 
he  has  sent  out  during  the 
reports.  He  is  to  file  a  copy 
letter  or  other  item  that 
mass,  and  mass  mailing  is 
being  any  mailing  of  as 
items. 

Also,  it  provides  that  a 
shall  be  given  of  the  group 
persons  to  whom  the  mass 
mailed,  such  as  to  state 
to  environmentaUsts  or  bankers 
ers,  or  whatever  classlficati<in 

It  goes  one  step  further 
that  the  number  of  the  item  i 
mailing  should  be  includec 
port.  This  goes  further 
provision  on  this  subject 
an  unnecessary  burden,  in 
other  limitations  imposed 
mailing  requirement.  What 
ment  would  do  is  leave  all 
in,  but  eliminate  the 
the  actual  number  included 
mailing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidfent,  on  that 
amendment,  I  think  it  wou  i  have  been 
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better  to  leave  that  this  subject  out  of 
the  resolution  to  deal  with  later.  The 
House  of  Representatives  postponed 
dealing  with  that  question.  However,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  and 
am  prepared  to  accept  it  if  nobody  else 
objects. 

I  understand  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  has  also  been  cleared 
with  the  other  side. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  still  do  not  understand  the  thrust 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  the  number 
of  the  mass  mailing  be  specified. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Are  you  proposing  that 
the  matter  of  mass  mailings,  be  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee  or  the  Ethics 
Committee  for  further  study? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  it  does  not  make  any 
requirement.  I  do  have  an  amendment 
requiring  the  whole  subject  of  mass  mail- 
ing to  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
but  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
committee  that  this  provision  would  be 
accepted  and  not  sent  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  overall  subject.  Of  course,  any 
Senator  who  desires  to  may  have  this 
amendment  be  sent  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee; that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  this  in 
no  way  changes  the  thrust  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  which,  in  effect,  elimi- 
nates the  option  of  using  the  franking 
privilege  for  mass  mailings  60  days  be- 
fore election? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir,  that  all  stays  in. 
The  only  change  in  this  amendment  is 
that  the  nimiber  included  in  the  mass 
mailing  is  not  specified. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  should  not  be  any  mass  mail- 
ings under  the  franking  privilege  at  any 
time,  never  mind  60  days  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

This  clause  is  just  eliminated  and  in 
essence,  does  not  change  the  thrust  of  the 
section  as  it  now  stands  in  the  bill;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  makes  no  change  other 
than  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  also  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  say,  because  I  know  it  is  go- 
ing to  come  up  during  the  debate  that 
I  notice  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  makes  the  point  that  the 
House  did  not  address  franking  abuses  in 
its  reforms.  I  want  the  record  straight 
now  that  I  do  not  care  what  the  House 
does.  It  is  going  to  have  no  bearing  on 
what  we  do  here.  I  feel  what  they  did 
over  there  is  an  inane  as  what  we  have 
before  us. 

I  accept  the  amendment  if  it  is  as  the 
Senator  stated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.      _ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Just  in  brief  response  to 
that:  Without  the  extensive  hearings 
and  work  that  the  Obey  commission  in 
the  House  had  done,  we  would  not  be 
here  on  the  fioor  with  a  resolution  now. 
They  had  the  benefit  of  working  from 
July  until  now  and  held  extensive  hear- 
ings. As  the  Senator  is  well  aware,  we 
followed  a  procedure  which  is  not  a 
good  procedure.  If  we  were  handling  this 
kind  of  measiu-e  in  the  normal  fashion, 
the  resolution  Introduced  a  week  ago 


would  now  be  referred  to  committee  and 
we  would  start  extensive  hearings,  and 
then  proceed  to  draft  the  final  bill.  So 
without  the  hearings  they  had  going  in 
depth  on  a  niunber  of  matters,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  come  to  this 
point  in  .such  a  short  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  only  respond  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  that  is  what 
gives  me  pause  about  this  legislation. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am 
slightly  concerned,  the  fact  that  the 
work  has  been  done  by  the  House.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  my  colleagues  have  not  put  a 
certain  amount  of  their  time  into  these 
deliberations  and  this  product  before 
us.  I  think  what  worries  me  is  that  ap- 
parently, what  we  have  before  us  is  as 
much  the  work  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  Common  Cause  and 
other  entities,  rather  than  our  own  work. 
But  now  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  go 
over  these  matters  in  the  hours  ahead. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  correct  the  Sen- 
ator. It  is  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
15  members,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, who  sat  there.  We  had  the  benefit 
of  the  hearings  the  House  conducted  and 
the  testimony  that  was  taken  on  a  nimi- 
ber of  complicated  issues.  Because  of  the 
benefit  of  those  hearings  on  precisely 
the  same  Issues,  we  were  able  to  move 
much  more  rapidly  than  we  could  have 
otherwise. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
point  to  bring  up,  though.  Here  is  a 
situation  where,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  American  people  are  being 
ripped  off.  That  Is  the  use  of  the  frank 
for  newsletters  for  mass  mailings.  I  tell 
the  Senator  what  the  House  has  done  in 
this  "ethics"  resolution:  They  have  post- 
poned it  to  some  time  in  the  future.  I 
think  franking  is  an  issue  that  should 
be  addressed  now,  and,  in  my  own  opin- 
ion— and  others  may  disagree — elimi- 
nated now.  if  Indeed  this  is  an  "ethics" 
bill.  So  here  Is  an  area  where,  far  from 
wanting  anything  weaker,  very  frankly, 
I  would  hope  for  something  considerably 
stronger. 

But  here,  as  I  see  It,  for  those  who 
think  all  this  good  work  was  done,  I  ad- 
vocate that  they  take  a  close  look  at 
what  is  in  this  resolution  and  what  is 
not  in  this  resolution. 

This  could  not  be  a  better  example  of 
the  real  abuse  that  exists  in  the  franking 
privilege,  in  both  House  and  Senate,  and 
this  abuse  has  not  been  addressed  in  any 
way  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  say,  in  some  general- 
ized agreement  with  the  Senator,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  things  that  are 
not  in  the  bill  that  I  would  like  to  see 
taken  up  and  considered  and  made  a 
part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
law  at  a  future  date. 

We  took  up  everything  that  we  were 
specifically  requested  to  take  up  in  the 
resolution  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  supported  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  We  even  went  beyond 
what  this  body  asked  us  to  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  time  on  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     91 

(Formerly  UP  amendment  No.  83) 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
call  up  and  ask  to  have  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  this  discussion  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ribicoff  and 
Mr.  Clabk,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 91. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  strike  lines  11-24,  and  on  page 
33,  strike  lines  1-13,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

RULE    XLVI— PROHIBITION    OF    UNOFFI- 
CIAL ACCOUNTS 

1.  No  Member  may  maintain  or  have  main- 
tained for  his  use  an  unofficial  office  account. 

2.  The  term  "unofficial  office  account" 
means  an  account  or  repository  into  which 
funds  are  received  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing otherwise  \inreimbursed  expenses  allow- 
able under  Section  162(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary in  the  operation  of  a  Senatorial  office. 

3.  No  funds  derived  from  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  defined  in  Section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  parhpaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  §  431)  )  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  otherwise  uru-eimbursed  expenses 
allowable  under  Section  162(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  In  the  operation  of  a  Senatorial 
office. 

4.  No  contribution  (as  defined  in  Section 
301(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431) )  shall  be  converted  to 
the  personal  use  of  any  Member,  or  any 
former  Member  who  is  defeated  for  reelection 
or  does  not  seek  reelection.  All  proceeds  from 
testimonial  dinners  or  other  fund  raising 
events  or  activities  shall  be  treated  as  cam- 
paign contributions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  I  intend  today  to 
make  an  opening  statement  and  then 
participate  fully  in  the  remainder  of  the 
debate  on  the  proposed  code  of  conduct 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Resolution 
110. 

I  first  would  like  to  make  sure  that  I 
and  my  colleagues  distinguish  between  a 
code  of  conduct  and  a  code  of  ethics. 
Conduct  is  something  we  can,  in  fact, 
write  a  code  about.  Ethics  is  something 
that  I  do  not  believe  can  be  codified.  It  is 
something  we  either  have  or  do  not  have, 
we  either  do  or  do  not  do,  and  that  is 
about  the  size  of  it. 


The  code  of  conduct,  hopefully,  that 
results  from  these  debates  and  our  votes, 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  Republic 
and  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  is  such  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  the  Republic. 

I  think  we  must  evaluate  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  on  its  merits.  We  should 
not  evaluate  or  consider  this  code  as  a 
price  for  a  salary  increase.  I  think  that  is 
demeaning  to  the  American  people.  I 
think  it  is  demeaning  to  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I,  personally,  can  comply  with  the  code 
and  have  already  compliedvwith  all  the 
provisions  applicable  within  the  code  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  most  appropriate  in 
my  particular  case  that  I  do  so. 

However,  we  must  look  at  the  broad 
implications  of  this  code. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  are  five 
questions  that  we  must  ask  ourselves  as 
we  evaluate  the  proposed  code  of  con- 
duct: What  should  the  code  do?  Does  the 
proposed  code,  in  fact,  do  it?  What  should 
the  code  not  do?  Does  the  code.  In  fact, 
do  those  things  that  it  should  not?  Final- 
ly, is  the  code  enforceable? 

First  of  all,  what  .should  the  code  do? 
I  think  there  are  only  a  few  fundamental 
things  that  are  absolutely  necessary. 
No.  1.  it  must  require  the  infor- 
mation to  be  disclosed  that  is  necessary 
for  the  voter  to  judge  the  performance 
of  his  elected  representative.  The  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  such  information  comes 
from  a  full  financial  disclosure. 

Prom  such  a  disclosure,  the  voter  must 
evaluate  the  ethical  conduct  of  his 
representative,  the  conduct  relative  to 
law  of  that  representative,  and  finally, 
whether  that  representative  is  devoting 
adequate  attention  to  the  job  of  being 
U.S.  Senator. 

Second,  the  code  must  provide  guide- 
lines to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest,  which 
are  easily  recognizable  and  easy  to 
enforce. 

Finally,  it  must  insure  there  is  no 
unfair  advantage  accruing  to  an  incum- 
bent running  for  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator. 

And  does  the  proposed  code  do  these 
things;  does  it,  in  fact,  give  the  voter 
the  information  required  to  exercise  the 
judgment  that  is  necessary  to  either 
elect  or  not  elect  a  Senator? 

Full  disclosure,  I  think,  should,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  recommended 
by  the  committee,  include  a  net  worth 
statement,  complete  and  under  standard 
procedures,  and  also  some  indication, 
some  solid  and  factual  indication  of  the 
tax  situation  of  the  Senator,  such  as  the 
disclosure  of  the  total  income,  the  ad- 
justed gross  income,  the  taxable  income, 
the  total  deductions  and  then  the  taxes 
paid. 

Those  five  major  items  can  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  full  disclosure  without 
any  significant  invasion  of  privacy  that 
would  come  from  a  full  publication  of  a 
tax  return. 

The  proposed  code,  therefore,  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  the  area  of  full  dis- 
closure, the  essential  ingredient  for 
voter  judgment. 

In  the  guidelines  on  conflict  of  in- 
terest, full  disclosure  again  is  really  the 


only  check  that  can  be  made  by  the  voter 
on  his  or  her  representative. 

I  believe  that  the  code  as  propo.sed  in 
Senate  Resolution  110  does  provide,  with 
a  little  additional  information,  sufficient 
disclosure  for  any  conflict  of  interest  to 
be  discerned. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  the  accruing  of  unfair  advantages  to 
an  incumbent  running  for  reelection  as 
U.S.  Senator,  I  am  afraid  that  the  code 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  restriction  on  the  franking 
privilege  and  on  those  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision studios  is  limited  to  only  60  days 
prior  to  an  election.  If  there  is  anyone 
here  who  thinks  that  a  mass  making, 
whether  500  or  any  other  number  has 
no  effect  61  days  from  an  election  and 
would  have  an  effect  59  days  from  an 
election,  he  is  fooling  himself. 

So  I  think  we  should  seriously  consider 
limiting  the  use  of  the  frank  for  mass 
mailings  and  the  use  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision studios  to  a  full  1  year  prior  to 
the  general  election,  rather  than  just 
60  days  prior  to  an  election. 

There  is  an  issue  that  has  not  been 
treated  by  the  code  which  probably 
should  be;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  course 
of  offering  amendments,  we  will  adopt 
one  that  will  at  least  relegate  to  a  study 
the  question  of  domestic  travel  privileges 
and  the  possibility  of  double  dipping  on 
expenses  on  Senatorial  business  travel 

Now,  what  should  the  code  not  do? 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  code 
should  not  limit  the  categories  of  citi- 
zens who  would  seek  election  to  Congress 
and  particularly  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  concept  of  the 
civilian  politician,  in  contrast  to  the  pro- 
fessional politician. 

In  this  context,  I  have  cosponsored 
with  Senator  Danforth  and  others  a 
proEHJsed  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  limit  the  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  two,  so  that  there  would  be  a^  greater 
accessibility  to  running  for  office  by 
other  members  of  our  society. 

Also,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  institutionalize  a  full-time 
Congress,  which  I  am  afraid  certain 
aspects  of  the  proposed  Code  of  Con- 
duct would  do.  I  realize  that  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  in  this  body 
as  to  whether  we  are  or  should  be  full- 
time  legislators.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be.  I  think  we  should  spend  a  great  deal 
more  time  with  our  constituents,  living 
and  working  in  the  real  world  of  New 
Mexico  or  Connecticut  or  any  other 
State  from  which  we  come. 

As  Senators,  we  should  be  concentrat- 
ing on  policy  and  the  oversight  of  that 
policy,  not  on  telling  the  administration 
and  the  executive  branch  how  to  imple- 
ment policy.  Unfortunately,  in  my  short 
time  in  this  body,  it  seems  that  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  evaluating  detaUs  of 
implementation  of  policy,  without  spend- 
ing any  significant  amount  of  time  sit- 
ting back  and  weighing  what  should  be 
the  great  directions  in  which  tills  coun- 
try should  go  in  many  critical  areas. 

In  this  regard,  does  the  proposed  code 
do  these  things  that  it  should  not  do? 
Namely,  does  it  eliminate  categories  of 
citizens  from  consideration  of  running 
for  the  elective  office  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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and  does  it  Institutionalize 
Congress?  I  believe  that  it 
happens  in  two  Important 
the  limit  on  the  earning  of 
come  and  in  the  prohibition 
sional  services. 

In  the  limitation  of  outside 
come,  we  are  telling  a  broad 
citizens  of  this  country  that 
have  been  successful  in  a 
to  consider  running  for  the 
they  must  divest  themselves 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEI , 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum , 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIi 
time?  

Mr.    SCHMTTT.    If    the 
permit.    I    will    yield    myse|f 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 
ator  from  New  Mexico  is  reci 
an  additional  5  minutes 
I,  Mr.    SCHMITT.    Mr. 
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viduals  in  our  society  that  one  > 
been  successful  In  their  career 
eliminate  almost  all  contact 
career  in  order  to  be  in  the 
I  believe  that  is  wrong,  and  wi 
steps  to  eliminate  such  a 
this  group  of  our  citizens 
group  is  some  of  the  greatest 
could  be  utilized  in  the 
Government  of  the  United 
should  do  nothing  to 
tential  of  that  talent  from 

The  final  question  I  pose 
troductory  remarks  is  this: 
enforceable?  As  the  ranking 
member   of    the   Select 
Ethics,  I  compliment  the 
tlcularly    its    distinguished 
Senator  Nelson,  for  having 
during  the  last  2  weeks  the 
that  many  of  us  foresaw  in 
ment  of  the  proposed 
ever  it  is  adopted,  and  for 
code  which  appears,  at  leas ; 
surface,  that  we  can  enforce 
tell  whether  that  belief  is 

Since  there  is  some 
the  total  workload  and  the 
by  which  a  code  of  this  kind 
forced,  I  will  support  the 
tlon  of  the  distinguished  min 
that  we  institute  a  sunset 
that  would  cause  the  code  to 
ated  at  an  appropriate  time 
and  that  would  enable  the 
mittee — present  and  future 
mine  whether  certain  aspects 
are  in  fact  unenforceable 
none  of  it  is;  but,  again,  I 
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However,  I  am  not  quite 
about  the  capability  of 
sentlng  this  body  to  enforce 
requirements  under  the 
duct.  The  individual 
the  inception  of  problems 
important,  and  it  will  be  veri 
should  not  underestimate  thi  it 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  sh  ould  like  to 
caution  my  colleagues.  If  I  m  ly.  with  re- 
spect to  overreacting  to  spec  al  Interests 
that  have  surrounded  the  wh  )le  question 
of  ethics  and  tou^  ethics  cpdes.  There 
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is  some  tendency  for  these  special  inter- 
ests to  try  to  impose  on  the  Senate  their 
own  ideas  of  what  our  Government 
should  be  like.  There  is  some  effort  on 
the  part  of  these  special  Interests  to  im- 
pose their  own  ideas  as  to  who  should  be 
elected  or  who  should  hold  political 
office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  the  final  analysis,  as  I  said  when 
I  commenced,  the  voter  is  the  only  judge, 
and  it  is  the  voter  to  whom  we  should 
look  for  our  answers.  With  full  disclo- 
sure, complete  and  imequivocal,  the  vot- 
er is  the  only  judge,  and  it  is  the  voter 
to  whom  we  should  look  for  our  answers. 
With  full  disclosure,  complete  and  un- 
equivocal, the  voter  will  have  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  Judge  our  con- 
duct. The  American  voters  are  extremely 
discriminating,  and  in  no  way  should 
we  stand  between  the  voters  and  the 
judgment  they  will  offer  on  election  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Nelson,  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
Stevenson,  and  the  staffs  of  the  various 
Senators  who  participated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  resolution.  It  clearly  has  been 
a  Herculean  task.  It  has  not  met  with 
complete  agreement — certainly  not  on 
my  part — but  I  think  we  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  trying  to  reach  the 
appropriate  compromises  and  for  bring- 
ing this  very  important  matter  to  the 
floor  for  debate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  What  is  the  pending 
business,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  No.  91  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  others. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  all  so-called 
unofficial  office  accounts.  It  plugs  a  large 
hole  in  Senate  Resolution  110. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  the  Senate,  which  we  will  be 
debating  in  the  next  few  days,  are  rooted 
in  the  high  cost  of  service  in  Congress. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  personal  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, including  two  homes,  travel  for 
his  family,  and  the  like,  a  Member  is 
compelled  to  absorb  substantial  official 
expenses,  expenses  associated  directly 
with  the  conduct  of  his  official  duties. 

Those  expenses  include  his  expenses  of 
travel,  lodging,  food  in  his  State.  It  may 
include  supplements  for  salaries  of  staff. 
It  may  Include  expenses  for  nongovern- 


mental publications,  taxi  or  bus  fares  for 
staff  to  and  from  Government  offices. 
They  are  manifold,  and  they  are  not  by 
any  means  all  covered  by  official  allow- 
ances. 

To  meet  these  substantial  expenses  in 
public  office  for  service  in  Congress, 
Members  have  accepted  private  contri- 
butions not  reportable  as  political  funds. 
These  are  the  unofficial  office  accounts 
which  are  attacked  as  slush  funds. 

Others  have  used  political  funds  for 
that  purpose,  a  use  which  is  permitted 
by  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
and  by  Standing  Rule  XLn  of  this  body. 

Others  have  used  personal  Income  re- 
ceived primarily  from  services  related 
to  our  senatorial  position.  By  that  I  mean 
honoraria  and  the  like,  which  are  ear- 
marked for  expenses  related  to  official 
duties  and  not  for  personal  use. 

The  problem  of  covering  these  expenses 
is  real,  and  none  of  the  present  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, satisfactory.  It  is  wholly  inappro- 
priate that  private  and  unreported  con- 
tributions should  be  expended  for  the 
discharge  of  the  public's  business.  Both 
Senate  Resolution  110  and  this  amend- 
ment ban  the  further  use  of  such  imof- 
ficlal  accounts  after  their  orderly 
liquidation. 

But  Senate  Resolution  110  legitimizes 
the  use  of  political  funds  for  these  piu*- 
poses.  In  doing  so  it  comes  perilously 
close  to  condoning  the  kind  of  conduct 
for  which  this  body  once  censiu'ed  a 
Member. 

The  use  of  political  funds  raises  se- 
rious tax  questions  also.  If  political  con- 
tributions are  used  for  official  as  opposed 
to  poUtical  purposes,  they  may  be  taxable 
to  the  Member,  and  the  use  of  those 
fimds  for  such  purposes  may  not  be  de- 
ductible. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
got  private  and  political  money  out  of 
the  public's  business.  There  should  be 
a  wall  between  political  and  public 
money.  That  means  expenses  related  to 
official  duties  should  be  funded  from  of- 
ficial funds,  and  p>olitical  contributions 
should  be  used  solely  for  political  pur- 
poses. "That  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do. 

"This  amendment,  in  conjunction  with 
section  301  of  title  III  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110.  accomplishes  that  result.  Senate 
Resolution  110  directs  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  report  leg- 
islation within  120  days  authorizing  ade- 
quate allowances  to  cover  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  expenses  of  our  office. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  aiDendment,  if 
adopted,  would  eliminate  all  the  sleight- 
of-hand  financing  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness which  we  have  been  witness  to  and 
been  criticized  for  in  the  past.  For  once 
and  for  all.  the  Checkers  funds,  the  slush 
funds,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  these 
uses  of  political  and  private  contribu- 
tions, will  be  ended.  They  will  not  be 
available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Mem- 
bers, those  expenses  which  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of 
Members'  official  business. 

Instead,  Mr.  President,  those  neces- 
sary, ordinary,  reasonable  expenses,  offi- 
cial expenses,  will  be  paid  for  by  puldlc 
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funds,  as  is  the  practice  in  industry,  and 
as  is  the  practice  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  Government,  including  the 
other  body  of  Congress.  The  House  has 
recently  afforded  itself  adequate  allow- 
ances with  which  to  cover  official  ex- 
penses. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  adopted,  there  will 
be  no  more  slush  funds,  no  more  Check- 
ers funds,  no  more  so-called  unofficial 
ofRce  accounts.  The  official  expenses  of 
the  Members  would  have  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  their  personal  expenses,  including 
honoraria,  and  out  of  adequate  allow- 
ances of  public  fimds  for  those  purposes. 

With  this  amendment  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110  will  be  greatly  improved.  A  ma- 
jor weakness  will  be  corrected,  and  a 
major  source  of  criticism  of  this  body 
will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  first  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  at 
all  if  the  Senator  yields  to  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  intended  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion at  some  stage. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

I  state  that  I  feel  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete support  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  have  personally  never  had  an  of- 
ficial office  account,  slush  fund,  or  fund 
by  any  other  name  that  might  be  used. 

I  might  state  to  the  Senator  and  to 
the  Senate  that  I  do  have  a  special  fund 
to  which  I  contribute  my  own  personal 
funds,  and  I  am  sure- that  the  prohibition 
here  would  not  be  directed  against  the 
use  of  personal  funds  in  an  account  set 
aside  for  defraying  these  expenses. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  the'prohibition 
is  directed  at  such  an  account  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  it  would  also  be 
directed  to  such  an  account  maintained 
by  the  Senator  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  We  seem  to  follow 
the  same  practice.  I  do  not  maintain  an 
unofficial  office  account  with  private  or 
political  contributions  in  it.  But  I  do 
maintain — I  think  it  is  a  laudatory  prac- 
tice— a  bank  account  into  which  I  make 
deposits  of  my  own  personal  funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  "That  is  exactly  my  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  they  are  ear- 
marked in  that  account  for  the  defrayal 
of  official  expenses,  and  in  my  case,  also, 
charitable  expenses. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

I  think  that  is  quite  obvious  but  I 
wished  to  have  the  legislative  history 
indicate  that. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  the  opportunity  to 
clarify  that  important  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  item  3  here,  no  funds 
derived  from  a  political  committee  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
otherwise  unreimbursed  expenses. 

That  carries  out  the  Senator's  state- 
ment that  political  contributions  are  to 
be  used  only  for  political  purposes.  Is 
that  correct? 
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Mr.  S'TEVENSON.  "That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  paragraph  3  of  this  amendment, 
yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  TTiis  would  not  have  ref- 
erence, as  I  understand  it,  to  any  fvmds 
that  a  Senator  might  possibly  have  left 
over  from  past  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  it  would.  "This 
amendment  would  prevent  the  use  of 
acciunulated  poUtical  funds,  campaign 
funds,  surplus  from  a  past  campaign,  for 
the  use  of  Senators  to  defray  their  offi- 
cial expenses.  And  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  and  we  have  mentioned 
the  tax  implications,  those  political  funds 
under  this  amendment  even  though  col- 
lected in  the  past  would  in  the  future 
have  to  be  used  for  political  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  we  were  dis- 
cussing personal  practices,  after  my  last 
campaign  I  found  I  had  a  small  surplus 
of  campaign  contributions  and  to  keep 
faith  with  my  political  contributors  I 
turned  that  surplus  over  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

So  there  are  other  possibilities.  Those 
funds  could  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. They  would  not  have  to  be  used 
for  the  campaign  of  the  Member,  but 
under  this  amendment  they  would  have 
to  be  used  for  political  as  opposed  to  per- 
sonal or  official  needs  and  purposes  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
whatever  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  un- 
der this  amendment.  But  would  not  the 
effect  of  this  section,  section  3,  be  to,  in 
effect,  amend  the  Federal  election  cam- 
paign law? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  That  is  not  the 
intention.  We  cannot,  of  course,  amend 
that  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  intent  is  to 
prohibit  Members  of  this  body,  the  Sen- 
ate from  using  political  funds  which  are 
permitted  to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  for  political  purposes 
They  would  still  under  that  act  be  per- 
mitted to  use  them  for  official  expenses, 
but  not  under  the  niles  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  this  then 
would  restrict  the  construction  that  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  has  placed 
on  the  use  of  these  funds,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  another  way 
of  putting  it.  But  I  do  not  think  this  is 
going  to  change  the  construction  placed 
on  the  act  by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  Senate  adopting  a 
rule  wholly  apart  from  the  act.  "The  act 
will  still  permit  the  use  of  political  funds 
for  official  purposes,  but  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  will  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  In  effect,  then,  it 
does  circumscribe  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  policy  and  rulings? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  the  effect, 
yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  would  the  Senator 
define  as  "political  uses"?  Would  use  of 
such  funds  for  radio  and  television  be 
permitted? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  get  into  definitions  of  all  political 
uses  for  political  funds.  That  would  still. 
I  assume,  be  largely  within  the  purview 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  and, 
of  course,  the  responsibility  of  the  Mem- 
bers. But,  yes,  the  use  of  political  funds 


for  political  advertising  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  this  fimds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  talking  about  po- 
litical advertising.  I  am  talking  about 
constituent  reports  through  the  Senate 
radio  and  TV  studios. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  "That  would  not  be 
regarded,  in  my  judgment,  as  an  ordinary 
official  expense. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  it  is  not  an  official 
expense.  But  is  it  not  poUtically  oriented? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  it  is  not  an  offi- 
cial expense,  then  regardless  of  its  polit- 
ical orientation,  the  political  fimds  could 
not  be  used  for  it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  "They  can  go  out  today. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes;  and  we  are 
saying  they  will  not  be  under  this  rule. 
Political  funds  will  not  be  available  for 
official  expenses.  If  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  he  is  asking  what  I  would 
regard  as  official  as  opposed  to  political 
expense. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  saying  a 
Senator  could  use  these  funds  to  go  out 
and  buy  radio  and  TV  advertising,  and 
I  assume  newspaper  advertising,  but  he 
cannot  use  them  to  make  a  report  to  his 
constituents;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  S'TEVENSON.  If  they  are  political 
funds  and  he  is  campaigning  for  reelec- 
tion, we  can  get  into  some  lengthy  dis- 
cussions about  when  a  campaign  begins. 
If  he  wishes  to  advertise  himself,  he  can 
use  his  political  funds  for  that  political 
purpose. 

But  that  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
legitimate.  If  a  Member  wishes  to  adver- 
tise himself  with  mass  mailings  and 
newsletters,  those  political  funds  could 
be  available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Of  course,  rule  XLVin 
says  you  cannot  use  any  funds  other  than 
Senate-appropriated  funds  for  getting 
out  mass  mailings.  So  you  could  not  use 
such  funds  if  you  were  going  to  use  the 
frank. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  not  confusing  the 
present  situation,  under  section  3. 1  would 
agree  with  everything  else  in  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  believe  this  is  going  to  muddy 
the  water  instead  of  clarifying  anything, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  S'TEVENSON.  Walt,  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sorry;  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  S'TEVENSON.  "The  Senator  from 
Alabama  started  by  saying  he  supported 
the  amendment.  Now  he  is  opposing  the 
amendment. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  in  sec- 
tion 3.  ITiat  is  where  the  prohibition  is 
for  the  use  of  political  funds  for  official 
expenses,  notwithstanding  that  that  use 
is,  as  he  acknowledges,  permitted  now  by 
the  Election  Campaign  Act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  radio  and  TV  in  the 
Senate  studios  covered  by  official  funds? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  co^unent? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes/ I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  TTiere  is,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  a  difference  between  that  pro- 
posal and  what  current  rule  XLH  now 
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allowed  from  campaign  funds  to  the 
Rules  and  Appropriations  Committees, 
in  consultation  with  Finance,  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  the  question. 

What  this  amendment  is  attempting  to 
do  is  make  a  clean  break,  so  that  we 
would  not  use  campaign  funds  to  pay  for 
official  expenses  in  the  course  of  per- 
forming one's  duties.  That  Is  what  tiie 
amendment  seems  to  do. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tor. I  would  like  to  pose  this  practical 
question:  Many  Senators,  I  suppose 
most  Senators,  send  from  time  to  time 
TV  clips  or  radio  reports  back  to  the 
people.  They  are  not  reimbursed  under 
any  Senate  account.  Now  the  Senator  is 
abolishing  slush  funds.  I  have  never 
maintained  a  slush  fund,  and  I  approve 
of  doing  that,  but  now  the  Senator  Is 
saying  that,  under  this  proposal,  any 
surplus  funds  we  might  have  from  past 
campaigns  or  any  other  purpose,  for  that 
matter;  I  assume  you  are  not  allowed  to 
.  pay  that  out  of  the  political  funds.  Who 
is  going  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
On  that  point,  the  resolution  recom- 
mends that  the  Rules  Committee  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  question  of  permitting 
the  payment  for  TV  from  official  funds. 

But,  if  the  theory  is  sound,  which 
I  think  it  is,  that  there  should  be  a  wall 
between  expenditures  for  official  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  of  a  Member,  then 
you  would  have  to  apply  It  to  TV  and 
radio,  and  prohibit  reimbursement  from 
campaign  funds  for  hotels  in  the  course 
of  official  business.  Those  matters  ought 
to  be  reimbursed  from  official  fimds;  so 
we  attempted  to  begin  to  draw  that  line, 
and  then  recommended  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  that  they  address 
themselves  to  reimbursement.  This 
amemteient  would  draw  the  line  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.i  ALLEN.  What  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  meantime? 

What  is  going  to  happen  prior  to  the 
time  the  Rules  Committee  comes  up  with 
a  policy? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  One  would  have  to 
hold  his  breath,  I  suppose. 

I  might  say  the  amendment  concern- 
ing the  official  accounts  provides  for  the 
abolition  of  imofflclal  accounts  and  on 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  no  further  con- 
tributions could  be  made  to  an  unof- 
ficial account.  Unexpended  fimds  in  im- 
offlcial  accoimts  could  be  expended  for 
the  balance  of  this  calendar  year.  Mean- 
time, the  appropriate  committees  are 
charged  with  addressing  themselves  to 
the  question.  On  this  question  the  Rules 
Committee  has  120  days. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  The  key  phrase  there  is  "in 
the  meantime."  My  concern  is  the  same 
as  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  have  noted  from  the  limited 
time  I  have  been  here  that  it  is  much 
easier  for  wealthy  Senators  to  hold  their 
breath  than  it  is  for  non wealthy  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor has  had  as  much  practice  as  I  have 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
intention  Is  not  clear  it  can  be  made 
clear.  It  was  to  make  this  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  political  funds  for  of- 
ficial expenses  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  amendment  not  only  re- 
quires the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, as  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 304(a) ,  to  review  the  question  about 
the  use  of  radio  and  television  studios 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
but  to  make  a  report  to  the  Senate.  It 
is  mandated  to  report  within  120  days. 

Also,  of  course,  the  bill  affords  Sena- 
tors an  opportunity  to  put  their  ques- 
tions to  the  Ethics  Committee.  If  they 
cannot  make  that  judgment  about  where 
the  wall  is,  where  to  draw  the  line,  and 
they  make  it  every  time  they  use  the 
franking  privilege,  they  could  come  to 
the  Ethics  Committee  and  get  an  ad- 
visory opinion  or  an  Interpretive  ruling. 
It  should  not  be  too  hard  to  figure  out 
what  is  political  and  what  Is  official.  If 
It  is  difficult,  there  will  be  opportuni- 
ties for  Senators  to  obtain  assistance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  report  to  the  people 
through  the  Senate  radio  and  TV  offi- 
cial or  unofficial,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  depends  on  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  If  the  Senator  is 
saying,  "I  am  running  for  re-election 
and  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  me,"  it  seems 
that  would  be  political. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  few  Senators  make 
such  statements  in  the  Senate  studio. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  only  question 
in  my  mind,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin indicated,  is  what  happens  when 
It  is  an  official  expense,  because  it  has  to 
be  paid  for. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WUl  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  pursue  that? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  Is  why  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  mandated  to  report  the  legislation 
which  addresses  that  question.  It  may  be 
that  that  would  be  reimbursed  as  an  of- 
ficial expense.  As  I  contemplate  in  this 
amendment,  the  hole  gets  filled  by  allow- 
ances out  of  the  Treasury  for  official  ex- 
penses Instead  of  coming  out  of  political 
contributions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  just  wonder  If  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  it  logical  to  allow  expendi- 
tures out  of  surplus  campaign  funds  for 
commercial  political  annoimcements  and 
then  not  to  allow  such  payments  to  be 
used  for  radio  and  TV  reports  made 
through  the  Senate  recording  studio  fa- 
cilities. Does  that  make  sense?  Commer- 
cial ads  can  be  run  out  of  such  a  fund, 
but  reports  carmot  be  made  to  the 
people? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Commercial  ads 
presumably  would  be  political  expendi- 
tures, advertising  for  some  political  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  see  what  difference  It 
makes  where  that  advertisement  is  put 
together,  whether  it  is  In  a  broadcast 
studio  In  Alabama  or  here  on  the  Hill!  A 
political  expense  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
political  funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  argue 
that  Is  nonpolltical,  then,  to  make  such 
reports? 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  have  been  trying 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  It  seems 
to  me  the  question  of  what  is  and  what 
is  not  political  goes  to  the  content  of  the 
message. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Who  will  make  the  de- 
termination? What  kind  of  a  Senator 
would  have  to  pass  on  it? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  Is  a  judgment 
every  Senator  in  this  body  makes  every 
time  he  uses  the  frank.  He  cannot  use 
the  frank  for  political  purposes.  Some- 
times there  are  gray  areas.  Sometimes 
Senators  stray  into  those  gray  areas.  I 
think  most  Senators  err  on  the  side  of 
being  prudent. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
one  observation? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Even  so,  if  by  being 
prudent  they  have  doubts,  this  resolu- 
tion does  establish,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  Ethics  Committee,  the  members  of 
which  do  not  relish  their  responsibility, 
which  will  have  the  responsibility  of  ren- 
dering advisory  opinions  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  Member.  Those  Senators 
who  obtain  those  opinions  can  rely  upon 
them. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  First  of  all,  we  have 
certain  criteria.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
mention  our  names,  to  say  "Senator"  or 
use  a  personal  pronoim  more  than  five 
times  on  a  page,  which  is  almost  laugh- 
able. In  any  event.  It  lends  itself  to  dimin- 
ishing the  political  content.  When  one 
walks  Into  the  television  studio  of  this 
building  to  make  a  5 -minute  tape  to  re- 
port to  the  people,  there  are  no  such 
restraints.  In  determining  whether  or  not 
a  television  report  to  the  people  is  po- 
litical or  official,  ttie  Senator  says  that 
is  a  judgmental  decision  each  Senator 
would  have  to  make.  But  what  If  he 
makes  a  wrong  decision?  He  has  com- 
mitted a  criminal  act,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
in  his  mind,  he  should  protect  himself 
with  an  advisory  opinion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Who  would  he  take 
with  him  to  the  studio  to  make  that 
judgment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  see  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  in  the  Chamber.  For 
several  years  he  and  I  delivered  joint 
television  messages  to  the  people  of  our 
State  and  they  were  not  political.  They 
were  broadcast  by  stations  all  over  the 
State.  Just  as  soon  as  one  of  us  would 
get  into  a  campaign,  we  would  discon- 
tinue that  practice.  At  that  point  it  came 
close  to  the  edge. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  the  Senator  Is 
saying  about  what  Is  or  Is  not  proper  is 
based  upon  the  time  at  which  he  runs 
for  reelection.  If  he  says  one  thing  2  years 
before  election,  it  is  not  political,  but  1 
year  before  reelection  it  would  be  politi- 
cal. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  one  factor 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  this  amendment 
would  not  go  to  that  decision.  The 
amendment  says  it  Is  a  judgmental  thing 
at  all  times,  maybe  2  months  before  the 
election. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  correct. 
Maybe  It  Is  a  political  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  a  campaign  of  some  other 


Member  of  the  body  or  a  Presidential 
candidate.  It  could  be  a  pure  political 
expense  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Last  week,  I  cut  a  5- 
minute  radio  tape,  the  first  one  I  have 
ever  done  since  I  have  been  here.  I  have 
been  here  a  Uttle  over  2  years  now.  I  sent 
it  home  to  the  Arkansas  Radio  Network, 
and  they  said  they  would  be  happy  to  run 
it.  My  question  Is,  who  would  pass  on 
whether  or  not  any  of  the  content  of  that 
5-minute  radio  tape  is  political? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  There  would  not 
be  anybody,  unless  the  Senator  wanted  to 
protect  himself  with  an  advisory  opinion 
from  the  Ethics  Committee.  Based  on  all 
the  situations  that  I  can  remember,  I 
suggest  it  will  not  happen.  The  Senator's 
message  is  innocent,  just  as  were  the 
messages  that  the  other  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  used  to  send  back  to  Illinois. 
That  is  communication  with  one's  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  what  if  somebody 
decides  that  it  is  not  and  raises  the  issue 
with  whatever  committee — Rules,  Ethics, 
whatever — and  says,  "This  tape  is  pat- 
ently political  and  a  violation  of  the 
law"? 

I  felt  quite  sure  when  I  cut  It  that 
it  was  a  report  to  the  people,  that  it  was 
not  political.  But  somebody  who  wants 
to  take  me  on  in  1980  decides  otherwise. 
They  raise  the  issue  with  the  Ethics 
Committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
wait  a  minute,  this  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  the  floor. 

There  are  procedures  available  to  peo- 
ple now,  anybody  in  the  country,  if  they 
feel  that  a  Senator  has  abused  his  of- 
fice— has,  for  example,  used  the  frank 
for  political  purposes.  They  can  file  their 
complaint  and  they  can  file  it  with  the 
Ethics  Committee.  That  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  in  the  future,  except  that  the 
procedure  under  the  pending  resolution 
is  a  little  more  explicit.  If  there  is  an 
abuse  by  a  Senator  of  this  code  of  con- 
duct or  of  the  statute  and  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  franking  privilege, 
they  can  file  a  complaint  with  the  Ethics 
Committee  and  that  committee,  imder 
the  procedures  established  here,  will 
have  to  decide  if  it  Is  a  frivolous  com- 
plaint. If  so,  It  can  be  dismissed.  They 
can  decide  it  is  not  and,  if  not,  they  will 
have  to  decide  in  time  what  action  to 
take. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  If,  in  such  sit- 
uations in  the  future,  there  is  any  real 
doubt — and  I  do  not  think  there  need 
be  In  most  situations — about  what  is  po- 
litical and  what  is  not,  then  there  are 
opportunities  to  obtain  advisory  opinions 
which  the  Senator  will  have. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Then  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  prior  restraint  on  communications 
with  your  constituents?  If  you  do  not 
get  an  advisory  opinion,  then  you  T\xa 
the  risk  of  having  someone  who  is  either 
running  against  you  or  planning  to  run 
against  you,  or  Is  a  straw  for  somebody 
who  Is  running  against  you,  file  an  offi- 


cial complaint.  Unlike  the  grand  jury, 
the  Ethics  Committee  will  have  to  ex- 
plain why  It  does  not  indict  you  and 
make  that  explanation  public  as  well. 
That  is  a  chilling  effect  on  communicat- 
ing with  constituents. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator  misunderstands  the  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  and  the  resolu- 
tion do  not  require  any  Senator  in  any 
circumstance  to  obtain  an  advisory 
opinion. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  But  the  Senator  said  If 
he  were  smart,  he  would. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  said  if  he  were  In 
doubt.  I  doubted  that  there  would  be 
many  circumstances  in  which  he  was, 
and  that  he  could  protect  himself  by  get- 
ting an  advisory  opinion.  There  Is  no 
chilling  effect. 

The  manager  of  the  Senate  studio  is 
now  under  an  obligation  to  refrain  from 
permitting  the  use  of  those  facilities  for 
poUtical  purposes.  This  is  a  judgment 
every  Senator  has  to  make,  day  in  and 
day  out.  Every  time  he  uses  the  frank, 
he  has  to  make  that  judgment.  Every 
time  he  uses  the  studios  now,  that  judg- 
ment has  to  be  made.  This  process  will 
require  a  Senator  to  make  the  same 
judgment,  permit  him,  if  in  doubt,  to 
protect  himself  with  an  advisory  opin- 
ion. 

That,  of  course,  can  be  done  now,  too, 
and  it  Is  done  by  Senators  who  are  In 
doubt. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  So  the  reasonable,  pru- 
dent Senator  will  not  hazard  any  com- 
munication with  his  constituents!,  2,  or 
3  years  before  an  election  to  stave  off 
indictment  by  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. Or,  failing  to  do  that 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Reasonable,  pru- 
dent Senators  do  this  day  In  and  day 
out,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  do 
not  receive,  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, requests  for  opinions  about  what 
is  proper,  what  is  not,  what  is  political 
and  what  Is  not. 

That  Is  an  old  practice  and  It  Is  a 
practice  that  has  not  been  disturbed.  It 
is  a  practice  that  continues  and  the  pru- 
dent Senator  takes  advantage  of  it.  He 
has  taken  advantage  of  it  in  the  past; 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It  in  the  rare  case  where  there 
is  doubt,  and  there  are  such  cases,  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  One  check  and  balance 
that  does  seem  to  exist  and,  in  our  own 
case,  has  existed  for  8  years  is  the  fact 
that  the  station  itself  has  to  be  a  judge. 
The  Senator  knows  that  the  station  will 
not  run  things  that  are  propaganda. 
They  jeopardize  the  public  service  time 
they  are  using,  they  jeopardize  their  own 
position.  So  a  Senator  would  be  very 
foolish  indeed  to  send  programs  back 
that  are  sheer  propaganda.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  used.  The  station  Is  for  in- 
formation purposes  and  the  test  Is  you 
are  up  against  the  editorial  board,  you 
are  up  against  the  news  department  of 
radio  stations  and  television  stations 
that  are  protected. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  answer 
a  question  while  we  are  on  it? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Because  o'.  the  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment,  is  there  any 
intention  to  press  forward  for  a  vote  on 
it  tomorrow,  or  could  it  )e  held  until 
Monday.  I  think  that  w(  would  like, 
really,  a  little  more  time  ti »  think  about 
this  and  vote  intelligently  on  it.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  pressure  to  press  for- 
ward for  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Then;  is  certainly 
no  intention  on  my  part,  md  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  likelih  >od  of  a  vote 
today.  But  time  is  running  Most  of  it  is 
running  on  my  time. 

I  think  it  is  the  intention  )f  the  leader- 
ship to  wind  up  the  debatr  and  to  vote 
on  this  Eunendment  tomorrc  w  afternoon. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Sen  itor  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes;  ]  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining  or  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  ;an  get  more 
on  the  bill.  There  is  no  probi  im. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC  !R  (Mr.  De- 
CoKcnn) .  There  are  17  min  ites  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  a  short  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President ,  I  ask  iman- 
Impus  consent  that  30  mini  tes  be  taken 
from  the  time  for  the  bill  ai  d  applied  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  N  r.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withdraw  his  request, 
and  I  shall  see  that  he  gets  l  is  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  c  istinguished 
leader. 
I  was  asking  a  question,  i  I  may. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1 3  ield  30  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  the  time  on  the 
resolution. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  :he  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  S  ;nator. 
For  a  Senator  who  does  nst  maintain 
a  slush  fund  and  never  has,  who  wishes 
to  send  a  TV  message  back  to  the  TV  sta- 
tions in  the  State,  stating  Us  stand  on 
an  issue — for  example,  he  stiites  that  he 
is  strong  for  this  ethics  resoli  tlon.  Would 
the   Senator   advise   me   w  lat   sources 
could  legally  and  ethically  be  used  to  pay 
for  that  television  message  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  S<  nator  from 
Illinois  is  adopted? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  would  regard  that 
as  a  nonpolitical  communication  with 
one's  constituents. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Payable  from  M  hat  source? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  As  such  it  would  be 
payable,  if  this  amendment  s  approved, 
from  soiu-ces  that  the  Senat  >r,  as  I  un- 
derstood him,  now  uses.  H(  could  use 
honoraria,  he  could  use  h  s  personal 
funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  chargi  1  honoraria. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  the  :  lear  future, 
it  is  my  hope,  as  I  indicated,  lecause  this 
as  an  oflBclal  expense,  that  it  ought  to 
be  compensated  by  official  funds.  The 
Conmiittee  on  Rules  and  Adi^inistration 
and  the 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  But  there  is  rio  provision 
at  this  time  for  payment  oth  >r  than  the 
Senator's  own  funds,  is  that  :orrect? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  penator  is 
correct. 


Not  everything  can  be  done  tomorrow. 
That  Is  one  of  the  difficulties.  The  Nelson 
committee  was  not  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  All  it  could  do  was  report  a 
resolution  which,  if  approved,  will  man- 
date those  committees  to  adjust  the  al- 
lowances available  now  to  Senators  so 
they  can  cover  their  official  expenses. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  pending  that  action, 
a  Senator  would  have  to  pay  this  out  of 
his  own  funds;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  because  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  and  this  is  the  intent,  I 
will  make  certain  it  is  carried  out,  if  it  is 
not  now;  my  amendment  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  end  of  this  year. 
During  that  time,  as  is  now  permitted  bv 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission,  politi- 
cal funds  could  be  used,  though  I  should 
imderscore,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin mentioned  earlier,  that  the  use  of 
those  political  funds  for  such  purposes 
can  create  serious  complications  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  a  Senator. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Not  attempting  to  solve 
those  problems  in  the  resolution  itself 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  in  this  amend- 
ment, because  political  funds  will  not  be 
used  for  expenses. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  political  funds  can  be  used 
for  TV  and  radio  reports  for  the  rest  of 
this  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  if  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee makes  some  provision,  then  a 
Senator  would  resort  to  such  provision 
as  the  Rules  Committee  makes,  but  if  the 
Rules  Committee  makes  no  provision,  a 
Senator  would  be  deprived  of  reporting 
to  his  constituents  in  that  fashion  if  he 
did  not  want  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  own 
funds;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  After  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  But  then,  of  course, 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  this  issue  in  light  of  what  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  do. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Assuming  that  some 
form  of  public  financing  will  pass  and 
assuming  there  will  be  a  limitation  on 
how  much  a  person  can  spend  from  his 
own  funds  in  a  political  election  or  re- 
election effort,  would  the  items  that  are 
political  in  nature,  that  are  paid  from 
the  Senator's  own  funds,  go  against  that 
limit? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  are  paid  from 
his  personal  fimds? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Say  the  Kennedy- 
Clark-Cranston  public  financing  bill-  I 
think  it  has  a  limit  that,  if  we  accept  the 
Federal  funds  is  $35,000;  what  we  could 
put  in  as  personal,  from  our  own  per- 
sonal assets. 

If  the  commimication,  either  by  radio 
or  TV  tape,  was  political  and  could  not 
be  put  out  under  the  official  allowance 
which  is  yet  to  appear,  would  that  be 
using  up  the  $35,000  allowance  as  pro- 


vided for  and  contemplated  by  the  pub- 
lic financing  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  going  to  de- 
pend on  what  legislation  the  Senate  acts 
on  in  the  future.  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
effect  or  result  will  be  in  that  situation 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  pass  any  campaign  legis- 
lation. That  is  a  question  that  can  be 
addressed  when  we  do. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  have  per- 
sonal funds  used  for  official  purposes 
counted  towards  the  limit  on  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  have  not  used  a  TV 
tape.  We  do  not  use  the  radio  tapes  I 
have  never  solicited  or  accepted  funds 
for  a  so-called  office  slush  fund.  But  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  adopted  for 
example,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
we  have  a  very  extensive  constituent 
service,  as  has  Senator  Chiles  in  Florida 
and  others,  who  have  a  very  extensive 
constituent  service  office.  The  allowance 
now  is  that  they  provide  us  with  4  800 
square  feet  of  space  for  a  State  the  size 
of  New  Hampshire,  but  they  do  not  pro- 
vide allowance  large  enough  to  have  tele- 
phones for  people  who  would  occupy 
that  4.800  square  feet. 

In  both  of  the  years  I  have  been  here 
we  have  had  to  use  excess  campaign 
funds,  not  for  anything  political,  not  for 
what  a  great  job  we  are  doing  for  the 
Republic,  but  just  to  pay  telephones. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes 

Mr  DURKIN.  I  gather  that  under  the 
Senator's  amendment  that  would  be  un- 
ethical. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  do  not  regard  that 
as  unethical;  I  regard  it  as  a  necessity 

Now,  the  public  does  not  begin  to  see 
the  expenses  of  service  in  the  Senate 
Not  only  the  personal  expenses  of  main- 
taining two  homes,  the  extra  automo- 
bUes,  travel  for  the  family,  but  Senators 
are  also  put  to  the  kind  of  official  ex- 
penses that  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
and  there  are  many  other  such  official 
!«ii!!^u'  fJ'Penses  that  must  be  ab- 
H^f  f^  u^  ^^  Senator  If  he  is  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  constituents. 

i.  fh'i^c  ^*  ^^  amendment  contemplates 
is  that  Senators  treat  themselves  the  way 

f^'^T^i^'^Lf^^  *"  ^^«  Government  gets 
treated.  The  way  the  Members  of  the 
House  get  treated. 

When  we  have  reasonable,  ordinary 
official  expenses,  such  as  the  Senator  has 
just  enumerated,  they  are  paid  for,  not 
out  of  campaign  contributions,  political 
funds,  or  a  fund 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Let  me  understand, 
these  are  not  the  type 

Ml-.  STEVENSON.  They  ought  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Let  me  state,  this  Is  not 
the  type  account  I  am  talking  about. 
This  is  contributions  that  were  received 
in  a  campaign  and  reported  in  complete 
accord  with  the  FEC.  Excess  campaign 
lunds  which  went  to  pay  for  telephones 
.*i  ®,-^*^*®  °^^^  ^as  nothing  to  do 
With  Checkers,  unless  they  call  on  our 
citizen  toll-free  hot  line. 

I  gather  what  the  Senator  says  is  that 
If  this  amendment  passes — I  am  not  a 
gambler,  they  told  us  we  do  not  bet  on 
the  next  card— but  If  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to  today  or  when  finally  agreed 
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to,  it  would  be  unethical  to  pay  some- 
thing as  necessary  to  an  office  as  tele- 
phones in  a  State  office  from  excess 
campaign  funds  that  have  been  ac- 
counted for  and  reported,  above  and  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  This  amendment 
would  put  up  the  wall  between  the  po- 
litical funds  and  the  official  funds. 

Official  expenses  would,  after  this 
amendment  became  effective  at  the.  end 
of  the  year,  be  defrayed,  and  only  de- 
frayed out  of  official  funds,  public  funds, 
or  out  of  the  Senator's  personal  funds, 
including  such  earned  income  as  is  per- 
mitted, namely,  honoraria. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  So  I  gather  the  answer 
is,  if  the  Senator's  amendment  passes 
and  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  do  not  come  up  with 
an  additional  allowance,  then  if  we  run 
over  on  telephones,  say  in  the  State  of- 
fice, there  is  only  one  source  they  can 
come  from  and  that  is  the  Member's  own 
pocket. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  competition 
to  be  the  poorest  man  in  the  Senate  is 
almost  as  severe  as  it  was  for  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  Janu- 
ary. But  I  submit  for  the  record  that  I 
am  the  only  Senator  that  has  been  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  income  averaging 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  his  first  2  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  we  are  not  talking  hypothetical 
situations,  they  are  not  necessarily  hy- 
pothetical. 

Mr,  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  serious  problem.  It  is  certainly  one  that 
I  sympathize  with  him  about. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  way  of  putting 
to  rest  some  of  the  anxieties.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  possible  for  the  Senate,  if  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  act,  to  go  back  to  the 
old  way  of  conducting  business,  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  political  funds  for  official 
purposes.  But  it  also  might  be  worth  con- 
sidering— and  I  intend  to  do  so — a  modi- 
fication of  this  amendment  which  would 
only  make  it  effective  as  of  such  time 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Senate  it- 
self have  acted  to  adjust  the  allowances 
in  order  to  cover  reasonable  official  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  conduct  of 
one's  office. 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  that 
would  conform  the  practices  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  those  in  the  executive  branch  and 
to  thc»e  already  adopted  in  the  other 
body,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Let  me  make  it  very 
clear.  I  do  not  object  to  the  thrust  of 
Illinois.  I  think  it  is  a  long-needed  solu- 
tion to  what  have  been  a  problem  or 
may  well  be  a  problem  in  the  future. 

My  only  concern  is  that  we  accepted 
Common  Cause's  suggestion  that  we 
would  put  in  a  citizen  toll-free  hot  line 
so  that  anybody  in  the  State  could  call 
the  Manchester  office  toll-free.  It  takes 
five,  six,  or  seven  people  just  to  handle 
the  work  generated  by  that  citizen  hot 
line. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  wants  to  be  in 
the  position  of  having  to  go  back  and 
saying  that  we  will  cut  off  this  service 


because  the  increase  in  the  telephone 
rates  and  the  Senate  allowances  do  not 
allow  what  I  think  is  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful and  excellent  method  of  commu- 
nication with  the  constituents  I  repre- 
sent. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  misunder- 
stand me.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  thrust 
of  his  amendment.  I  hope  we  are  not  bet- 
ting on  the  next  card  and  that  then  the 
Rules  Committee  will  come  up  with  no 
money,  because  it  wllT  disillusion  some 
people  if  we  have  to  cut  back  on  some 
services.  I  am  not  talking  about  sending 
reports  home  about  what  great  services 
I  have  performed  for  the  public.  I  am 
talking  about  telephone  service. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Serving  the  Sena- 
tor's constituents. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  could 
be  worse  off.  He  could  represent  20  mil- 
lion constituents. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Or  more  fortunate. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  No. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  It  is  the  greatest  public 
service. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  cannot  accept  the 
proposition  that  the  allowances  go  up  in 
proportion  to  all  the  burdens  of  service 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
serious  problem,  and  I  share  his  con- 
cern. He  has  pointed  out  the  risk  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  only  funds  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  are  available  to 
a  Member  of  Congress,  and  he  might  not 
later  get  the  official  funds  to  which  he 
is  entitled. 

I  hope  we  can  accomplish  the  purpose 
by  putting  up  a  wall,  eliminating  all  the 
unofficial  accounts  for  campaign  funds, 
private  funds,  surplus  funds,  Checkers 
funds. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  That  would  solve  many 
of  the  problems. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  at  the  same 
time  assure  ourselves  that  other  funds — 
namely,  official  funds  for  official  ex- 
penses— are  available.  There  should  be 
some  way  in  which  we  can  accomplish 
that  purpose  without  taking  that  risk. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportimity  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  develop  a  way  to  do  that.  Perhaps 
to  make  the  amendment  effective  upon 
action  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  adjusting  the  allowances  is  the 
way.  I  hope  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  interested  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  Senator's  proposed 
amendment. 

I  can  see  a  reason  for  paragraphs  1 
and  2,  the  unofficial  office  accoimts,  and 
certainly  agree  with  him  with  regard 
to  those  two  provisions. 

Subparagraph  4  certainly  meets  with 
my  approval,  although  it  is  contrary  to 
existing  law,  in  terms  of  the  Federal 
elections  law  we  passed,  which  says  that 
the  surplus  funds  that  exist  after  elec- 
tion could  be  used  for  any  lawful  purpose. 
Just  18  months  ago,  we  passed  that  law. 
But  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  funds  left  over  after  the  elec- 


tion, I  would  not  object,  and  I  see  no 
problem  about  that. 

However,  paragraph  3  bothers  me  in 
terms  of  its  interpretation,  in  view  of 
what  I  heard  as  I  walked  into  the  Cham- 
ber, when  the  Senator  said  he  wanted 
to  put  up  a  wall  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  political  funds.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  attempting  to  put  up  a 
wall  between  the  use  of  political  funds 
on  the  one  hand,  for  political  purposes, 
and  official  funds  or  personal  funds  for 
official  expenses  on  the  other.  That  is  the 
line  I  am  trying  to  draw  between  political 
funds  for  political  purposes  and  other 
funds  for  official  expenses. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  pursue  that  a 
little,  in  view  of  my  own  situation.  In 
view  of  the  limits  on  official  funds  that 
exist  today,  I  do  not  see  us  expanding 
those  in  the  near  future.  In  the  resolution 
before  us,  we  have  a  prohibition  against 
gifts,  with  some  limitations — either  $100 
or  $250,  depending  on  what  the  circum- 
stances are. 

Let  me  outline  for  the  Senator  a  little 
trip  I  might  take— and  it  is  not  hypo- 
thetical. I  have  taken  this  trip.  I  go  from 
here  to  Anchorage  by  commercial  air- 
line, and  it  is  reimbursed  from  official 
funds. 

I  then  want  to  go  to  take  a  look  at  the 
construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline, 
where  there  is  a  weld  problem,  and  I 
find -that  the  only  access  to  that  area  is 
by  company  plane.  I  have  gone  on  com- 
pany plane,  or  private  jlane,  to  these 
construction  camps. 

As  I  understand  the  resolution  before 
us,  it  would  bar  me  from  accepting  that 
transportation  if  it  is  in  excess  of  $100, 
if  the  company  has  a  registered  lobbyist 
or  has  a  PAC. 

I  assume  that  I  am  correct  in  my  in- 
terpretation of  this  resolution.  I  do  have 
surplus  funds  from  my  last  campaign.  I 
have  a  limitation  in  terms  of  my  trans- 
portation. If  my  campaign  committee  de- 
cided to  pay  for  the  private  plane  to  take 
me  to  that  place,  where  I  could  carry  on 
my  official  duties,  is  the  Senator  telling 
me  that  I  should  not  take  that  from  the 
funds  left  over  from  my  last  campaign 
but  that  I  must  pay  them  out  of  my 
own  personal  money  and  cannot  use  this 
fund  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  that  is  an  official  expense,  not  a 
political  expense.  Therefore,  political 
funds  should  not  be  used  for  it. 

This  prohibition  would  not  take  effect 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  section  301.  on  page  49  of  Senate 
Resolution  110.  which  mandates  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
within  120  days,  to  report  to  the  Senate 
legislation  to  adjust  the  amounts  and 
uses  of  senatorial  allowances  so  that  they 
are  adequate  to  defray  all  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  expenses,  such  as  the 
one  to  which  the  Senator  just  referred. 

The  effort  here  is  to  substitute  official 
funds  for  official  expenses,  for  the  politi- 
cal  funds.  ^^^ 

I  think  the  Senator  has  a  very  legiti- 
mate concern,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  The  conditions  in  his 
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State  are  unique.  I  am 
with  the  problem,  having 
that  pipeline.  Exactly  hof- 
Senator's  concern,  I  do 
is  mandated  to  the 
and  the  Committee  on 
coqae  up  with  adjustment; 
ances  that  will  malce  it 
Senator  from  Alaska  to 
for  those  oflBcial  duties 
cal  funds. 

As  the  Senator  from 
and  I  were  saying,  in  ordfcr 
the  risk  of  being  left 
funds  after  adoption  of 
or  resolution,  it  might  be 
ering  making  the 
amendment  contingent 
tion  or  approval  of 
so  that  the  expenses  can 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  can 
saying  we  shall  not  use, 
do  not  use,  o£9cial  fimds 
purposes.  But  to  say  when 
not  sufficient  to  carry  out 
billtles  In  my  official  duties 
stituents  cannot  pay  for 
uting  to  a  political  accou^tt 
strange. 

Now,  the  Senator  Is  on 
side  and  he  is  the  chairmsin 
mlttees,  and  he  has  contro 
fimds,  travel  funds.  If  he 
a  meeting  in  my  State  aU 
is  approve  them  as  a 
committee  chairman.  If  I 
Los  Angeles  for  a  meetlni ; 
who  are  working  on  a 
State  I  have  no  funds  I 
funds  that  are  In  my  officia 
ance  are  available  for 
or  within  Alaska. 

I  might  say  I  have  used 
to  go  to  meet  with 
places  throughout  the 
on  Alaska  problems, 
official  funds  under  the 
Senate  has  adopted  are 
me.    There    is    no 
there.  This  is  an  official 
tion  so  far  as  I  am 
people  who  have  contribute|d 
paign — the  funds  have 
reported  every  qjiarter,  as 
campaign  committee 
spend  it,  they  spend  it. 
directly  to  them.  If  they 
nothing  there  that  would 
career  as  a  Senator,"  tiiey 
It.  If  they  say,  "It  would 
career  as  a  Senator  and, 
a  political  impact  on  your 
they  pay  It. 

My  question  to  the  Senator 
wrong  with  that?  That  is 
official  funds;  it  is  the  use 
people  who  want  to  keep 
doing  the  things  I  must 
office.  Now  that  is  a  political 

If  my  wife  goes — and 
up  to  Point  Barrow  to  go 
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Whether  It  is  wrong  in  terms  of  the 
constituents  and  the  people  who  contrib- 
ute is  for  them  to  decide.  If  they  see 
that  my  committee  Is  spending  money  to 
do  things  they  think  are  frivolous  they 
will  stop  contributing.  No.  1.  If  my  peo- 
ple decide  I  am  doing  things  I  should 
not  be  doing  I  will  not  be  back  here  in 
1979. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  is  taking  too 
much  of  the  judgment  away  from  my 
constituents.  I  would  support  him  whole- 
heartedly if  he  said  that  official  funds 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  political  pur- 
pose, and  we  should  have  some  way  to 
have  a  firm  dividing  line  there.  But  I 
cannot  see  paragraph  3  that  says  that 
my  committee  that  raised  the  fimds  for 
my  campaign  and  to  further  my  career 
as  a  Senator  cannot  make  the  judgment 
of  what  is,  in  fact,  In  furtherance  of  that 
career.  That  Is  what  that  says. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois'  wall  Is  like 
the  Berlin  wall  because,  as  a  practical 
matter,  in  the  long  run  only  those  who 
are  very,  very  rich  will  stay  here.  I  can 
not  pay  those  costs,  and  there  is  no  way 
I  can  pay  those  costs  personally. 

You  go  from  here  to  Point  Barrow  and 
you  are  spending  $1,000  plus  to  go  round 
trip.  If  I  go  to  Adak,  it  is  probably  $1,400 
round  trip. 

There  are  times  when  those  funds  that 
are  provided  me  by  the  Senate  run  out, 
and  there  are  other  times  when  some  of 
the  mixture  of  what  Is  official  business 
and  what  Is  political  business  comes  to 
be  a  nice  judgment. 

I  have  relied  on  my  campaign  com- 
mittee to  tell  me  whether  I  should  seek 
reimbursement  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  whether  I  should  let  them 
pay  that  cost  out  of  the  political  cam- 
paign funds  we  raised  for  that  purpose. 

I  thought  I  was  protecting  the  tax- 
payers in  doing  it.  Now  the  Senator  is 
telling  me  he  Is  going  to  put  up  a  wall 
and  tell  them  they  cannot  do  that,  that 
I  cannot  go  unless  I  can  get  reimbursed 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Where  is 
the  advantage  of  that  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country? 

In  our  great  haste  to  respond  to  what 
some  consider  "public  pressure,"  we  may 
make  this  body  a  body  of  only  multimil- 
lionaires. 

I  am  being  sincere  with  my  friend  from 
Illinois.  The  rest  of  the  amendment  I 
would  endorse  wholeheartedly,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  is  wrong  to  make  judg- 
ment as  to  what  I  do  with  political  funds 
on  the  advice  of  my  campaign  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  do  not  make  that 
and  the  Senator's  contributors  do  not 
make  that  either.  He  makes  that  judg- 
ment  

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  I  tell  the  Senator 
they  make  that  judgment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  To  go  to  the  pipe- 
line when  he  proposes,  and  I  am  not  pro- 
posing any  additional  burdens  on  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  On  the  contrary, 
what  I  am  proposing  is  to  relieve  him  of 
the  burden  of  going  around,  tambourine 
in  hand,  to  the  oil  companies  and  every- 
body else  asking  for  money — maybe  it 
is  during  a  campaign — and  it  is  money 
with  which  to  defray  not  only  his  politi- 


cal expenses  but  even  after  serving  con- 
stituents  

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
little  analysis  of  that  "oil  company 
money."  I  take  a  little  affront  at  that. 
I  have  not  seen  a  lot  of  that  money.  But, 
as  a  practical  matter.  I  do  not  go  around 
with  a  tambourine  in  my  hand,  holding 
out  my  hat.  I  really  have  never  had  to 
ask  for  money  in  my  campaigns  because 
it  is  there  from  the  people  who  want 
me  to  stay  there,  and  if  it  is  not  there 
I  will  not  stay  here. 

But  what  the  Senator  Is  saying  is  that 
unless  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  reim- 
burse what  I  consider  to  be  an  expense 
necessary  to  stay  here  that  I  cannot 
seek  any  help  in  getting  that  expense 
reimbursed.  Is  that  not  what  the  Senator 
is  saying?  I  agree  with  him  on  the  unof- 
ficial office  accounts,  and  I  believe  they 
ought  to  be  outlawed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand that  point.  This  amendment  only 
says,  in  essence,  that  only  official  funds 
may  be  used  to  defray  expenses  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  under  the 
ms  rule.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  expen- 
diture of  political  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says 
he  refers  this  to  his  committee  to  make 
a  judgment,  if  they  make  a  judgment 
that  whatever  activity  was  Involved  was 
for  a  political  purpose,  the  funds  can 
be  spent  for  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  That  Is  not  what  it  says.  These 
would  be  allowable  under  162(a)  If  I  had 
an  Income  to  charge  them  against  or  if 
I  had  the  expenses  already.  But  the 
limitation  on  expenses  is  not  there. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wants 
me  to  start  chartering  jets  and  charge 
them  to  the  Senate,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senate  will  have  to  increase  the  expenses 
a  whale  of  a  lot. 

I  am  talking  about  this  amendment 
In  view  of  what  Is  in  the  rest  of  the 
resolution  because  the  Senator  says  I 
can  no  longer  fly  with  a  company  that 
has  a  plane  that  is  going  into  an  area 
where  no  commercial  service  goes,  and 
the  Senators  both  know  that,  that  timt 
exists  in  my  State,  and  I  cannot  g^Ton 
if  they  have  a  registered  lobbyist  or  if 
they  have  a  PAC,  except  to  the  extent 
of  $100  or  $250.  So  that  means  it  becomes 
a  trip  that  I  must  take,  and  someone 
must  pay  for  it.  and  the  Senator  says 
I  am  going  to  take  it  out  of  reimbursable 
allowances.  My  reimbursable  allowances 
are  like  his.  For  travel  they  are  figured 
on  the  basis  that  I  can  make  so  many 
trips — I  think  it  is  24  now  a  year — so 
many  round  trips  to  Anchorage. 

I  can  use  that  money  also  within  my 
State,  and  I  do  so  by  fiying,  making  cer- 
tain that  I  fiy,  you  know,  tourist  class. 
These  are  first-class  round  trip  tickets, 
and  whatnot,  and  we  stretch  that  money 
out,  and  we  use  it  within  the  State. 

All  right,  now  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  if  I  want  to  look  at  that  pipe- 
line the  next  time,  and  I  fiew  from  An- 
chorage to  the  pipeline  camp,  and  then 
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took  a  helicopter  and  went  down  the 
pipeline  and  saw  what  the  problem  was, 
that  helicopter  would  cost  me  $350  an 
hour,  and  I  was  there  21/2  hours;  the  jet 
would  cost  me  $650  an  hour,  and  it  was 
about  45  minutes  each  way,  and  the 
Senator  is  telling  me  that  I  am  going  to 
have  to  take  that  out  of  my  allowance, 
and  what  that  says  is,  "Senator,  you 
just  lost  two  round  trips  from  Anchor- 
age to  Washington." 

Unless  we  start  realizing  what  we  are 
doing  in  relation  to  the  other  portion  of 
this  bill  and  the  arbitrary  limitations 
that  are  based  on  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  others  of  us  with  our  own  ex- 
perience and  our  own  lifestyle,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  going  to  make  any  sense. 

The  Senator  may  not  fly  on  company 
planes;  he  may  not  fly  with  people  who 
have  private  planes.  I  do  it  all  the  time. 
My  people  in  Alaska  know  that,  and  I 
have  been  returned  and  I  think  will  be 
returned  again  if  I  continue  to  do  it.  But 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  section  is  I  cannot 
use  that  type  of  transportation  any 
more;  I  must  use  official  funds.  The  offi- 
cial funds  will  not  stretch  that  far,  and 
I  am  telling  the  Senator  if  we  pass  this 
I  am  going  to  use  political  funds  and 
I  am  going  to  use  them  because  I  want 
to  do  my  job  right  and  my  people  want 
me  to  do  It  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  several 
organizations  that  are  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  assisting  us  with  issues 
that  are  going  on  down  here.  One  of 
them  is  the  Organization  for  the  Man- 
agement of  Alaskan  Resources — 
OMAR — involved  in  the  gas  pipeline  sit- 
uation. They  have,  in  fact,  paid  expenses 
for  me  in  connection  with  official  duties 
because  I  felt  they  had  the  money  and 
they  ought  to  do  it.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  the  Senator  should  say  I  cannot. 
If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to  live 
according  to  this  third  paragraph,  he 
should  do  it,  but  I  think  the  Senator  is 
wrong  to  put  that  on  those  of  us  who  are 
living  according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
our  people  and  trying  to  do  the  job  right. 
That  section  will  not  work  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  How  it  will  work  for 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  or  somewhere 
else  I  do  not  know.  Unless  the  Senate  Is 
prepared  to  increase  my  allowances  to  a 
staggering  amount,  the  Senate  will  have 
to  leave  it  to  me  and  my  constituents  to 
decide  how  to  raise  the  money  to  do  the 
things  that  we  think  are  necessary  to 
represent  Alaska  in  this  Senate  and  not 
use  official  funds. 

I  object  very  strenuously  to  this  ref- 
erence to  162  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
in  the  operation  of  a  senatorial  office. 
What  the  Senator  is  really  putting — in- 
volved in  my  life  there  is  the  IRS,  and 
someone  down  at  IRS,  who  has  never  run 
for  dog  catcher,  is  going  to  tell  me 
whether  it  really  is  a  political  function, 
whether  it  is  a  political,  justifiable  polit- 
ical, expense  for  me  to  ask  my  committee 
to  use  the  funds  left  over  from  my  cam- 
paign to  defray  the  cost  of  going  to  Adak, 
Point  Barrow,  Kotzebue,  or  somewhere  to 
go  to  a  basketball  game  or  to  go  to  a 
combination  political  and  civic  function. 


I  think  the  Senator  is  wrong.  I  tell  him 
I  think  we  are  going  too  far  and,  my 
friend,  if  we  do  not  start  trusting  our- 
selves the  country  Is  never  going  to  trust 
us. 

Again  I  tell  the  Senator  if  he  takes 
this  out  of  there,  he  makes  the  judgment 
about  his  life,  I  will  make  the  judgment 
about  mine  in  consultation  with  the  com- 
mittee on  whom  I  rely  and  my  people  will 
decide  whether  I  come  back  here  next 
year  or  the  year  after  next  and  I  think 
we  will  on  a  different  basis.  That  goes  too 
far,  and  I  am  being  sincere.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  have  a  good  strong  tough  code 
of  ethics  as  far  as  the  use  of  official 
funds.  The  use  of  unofficial  funds  in 
terms  of  office  accounts  should  be 
barred.  The  use  of  political  funds  should 
be  governed  by  the  concepts  of  politics 
and  what  furthers  a  Senator's  career 
politically. 

That  judgment  should  be  made  by 
him  and  by  his  committee  in  terms  of 
the  administration  of  that  account.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  strengthen  that 
and  require  a  Senator  to  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  his  committee  that  man- 
ages the  funds,  fine,  and  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  will  show  him  that  I 
send  the  bills  to  them  monthly,  and 
they  pay  the  ones  they  think  have  a 
political  impact  and  they  send  back  to 
me  the  ones  they  think  are  personal  or 
the  ones  I  should  pay  because  they  do  not 
have  a  political  impact. 

I  think  that  is  the  best  possible  way 
to  live  within  the  scope  of  the  existing 
rules,  and  I  urge  the  Senator  not  to 
change  it  as  I  think  he  is  just  basically 
wrong. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  build  a  wall 
and  say  that  political  funds  should  be 
used  for  political  purposes,  official  funds 
should  be  used  for  official  purposes,  per- 
sonal funds  should  be  used  for  the  per- 
sonal expenses  of  a  Senator,  then  say  it. 
But  do  not  refer  it  and  put  it  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  which  is  what 
the  Senator  is  doing  with  162(a)  with 
the  limitations  that  are  there  now  and 
that  would  leave  the  judgment  with  my 
committee  as  to  what  is  political.  It 
would  leave  the  judgment  with  the  dis- 
bursing office  as  to  what  is  official  and 
leave  the  judgment  to  this  Senator  as  to 
what  he  must  pay  personally.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  significant  division  of 
responsibility  for  these  funds  and  would 
not  be  a  wall  that  would  mean  that  If 
you  were  very,  very  rich,  Senator,  you 
would  not  worry  about  any  of  the  things 
in  this  rule. 

I  will  have  something  to  say  about 
other  defects  in  the  basic  resolution  as 
far  as  the  very,  very  rich  and  what  they 
can  do  under  this  resolution.  But  this 
one  invades  my  lifestyle  and  I  think 
that  lifestyle  is  necessary  to  represent 
the  people  of  Alaska.  I  urge  the  Senator 
to  reconsider  that  reference  there  and 
to  spell  out  what  he  is  saying  he  intends 
it  to  do,  rather  than  going  into  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  leaving  to  the 
IRS  to  decide  what  is  political  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  my  committee.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  is  doing.  He  is  defer- 
ring to  the  IRS  to  decide  what  is  polit- 
ical. I  am  sorry  for  the  time  I  consumed. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  respond  briefly,  and  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  the 
problems  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has. 
It  is  necessary  in  order  to  travel  in 
Alaska  to  obtain  gifts  and  those  gifts 
in  this  resolution  would  be  prohibited 
not  by  my  amendment  but  by  other 
parts  of  this  resolution. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Alaska 
that  he  is  into  the  IRS  right  now,  and 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  amendment 
is  to  get  him  out  from  under  the  IRS. 
Those  gifts  can  be  taxable  to  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  possible  that  his  own  expenses, 
if  they  are  expenses  from  gifts  of  polit- 
ical funds,  may  not  be  deductible.  The 
IRS  has  already  decided  what  is  polit- 
ical and  what  is  not  political. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  I  wanted 
to  do  that,  and  the  IRS  and  my  staff 
went  through  it.  What  the  Senator  is 
really  talking  about  is  the  previous  prac- 
tice some  followed  where  we  paid  the  ex- 
penses and  the  committees  reimbursed 
us.  That  clearly  raises  the  problem 
where  we  had  Income.  Where  the  ex- 
penses are  paid  directly  from  the  com- 
mittee out  of  committee  funds  I  do  not 
see  how  IRS  can  compute  income  to  me 
unless  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  doing 
what  he  is  doing  here — and  I  accepted 
the  gracious  comment  of  the  majority 
leader  personally  here  that  I  have  been 
In  error,  and  I  apologize  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  But  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has,  through  his 
amendment,  given  a  greater  duty  to  the 
IRS  than  it  has  right  now  because  he 
has  tied  this  future  conduct  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  every  Senator  in  it  to  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  might  be  amended  next  month,  for 
all  we  know. 

I  want  that  judgment  to  be  made  by 
the  people  who  maintain  mv  political  ac- 
count. I  do  not  want  that  judgment  to 
be  made  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
accept  that  distinction,  I  think  we  can  go 
down  the  road  together,  if  he  lets  the^ 
disbursing  office  decide  for  the  Senator' 
from  Illinois  what  is  official,  let  the  cam- 
paign committee  decide  what  is  political, 
and  let  the  Senator  absorb  personally 
the  balance,  which  he  must  do  in  any 
event,  and  we  all  do  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  difference  is  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, as  I  understand  it,  ties  us  in  to 
section  162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  terms  of  their  definition  of  what 
are  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  in 
the  operation  of  a  senatorial  office,  and 
I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  is  making  a  rea- 
sonable suggestion  and  maybe  we  can 
work  something  out. 

My  main  purpose  is  to  defray  official 
expenses,  and  I  grant  you  they  are  very 
large  in  the  Senator's  State  from  offi- 
cial funds  to  put  that  wall  between  the 
political  and  the  official  funds.  Maybe 
we  can  do  it  without  creating  all  the 
problems  that  he  raised. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Pres 
speak  only  briefly  at  this 
bate  on  Senate  Resolution 

I  commend  the  distinguished 
of  the  Special  Committee  on 
duct,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  the 
cochairman,    Mr.   Thurmo^td 
other  members  of  the 
have  worked  so  hard  during! 
weeks  to  produce  this  outst  mding 
of  legislation.  I  am  honor© 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  wjiich 
ways  is  one  of  the  most 
Senate  will  consider  in  this 
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gress. 

It  is  clear  that  no  great4r 
both  the  President  and  the 
that  of  restoring  faith  and 
the  basic  political  integrity 
governmental   institutions 
men  and  women  who  hold 
public  trust. 

If  we  fail  to  meet  the  chal 
ting  our  own  house  in  ordei 
that  anything  else  we  might 
pale  and  hollow  by  compari4on 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  noted 
many  Americans  were  very 
all  talk,  of  a  new  code  of  e(hics 
Congress.  They  have  heard 
quite  some  time,  and  many 
were  inclined  to  believe 
ethics  would  fade  once  that 
on  the  books. 

But  the  ethics  code  has 
faded  away.  The  Special 
Official  Conduct  has  reportec 
provides  us  with  the  elemer  ts 
with  the  business  of  restorini 
fldence  in  the  honesty  and 
this  body. 

The  most  signiflcant  aspett 
port  of  the  Peterson  Commi^ion 
aries  which  was  issued  las 
was  the  very  deep  concert 
about  the  widespread  loss 
Washington     found 
coimtry. 

Citing  a  long  list  of  scandils 
public  officials,  the  Commission 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  public 
Government  has  never  been  Idwer 

The  sorry  result  of.  that  widespread 
loss  of  faith  Is  that  all  pujlic  officials 
have  come  under  the  same  i  eneral  civic 
indictment.  They  are  comm<  nly  believed 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  th  sir  positions 
of  public  responsibility  in  a  lost  of  ways 
unavailable  to  the  ordinary  jltizen. 

However  wrong  that  belief  may  be  with 
respect  to  the  great  maJorl;y  of  office- 
holders and  public  officials,  t  is  a  belief 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  public  mind, 
and  one  not  without  a  certain  basis  in 
fact. 


I  think  we  have  to  understand 
adopting  a  code  of  ethics  f  oi 
we  are  dealing  with  percep^ons 
as  objective  reality. 

And  perceptions  are  in 
lifeblood  of  public  and  polit^al 
appearance  or  suspicion  of 
terest  or  of  personal 
often  just  as  damaging  as 
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If  we  are  going  to  counter  prevailing 
perceptions,  as  well  as  deal  with  the 
many  real  problems  which  have  been  ex- 
posed over  the  past  few  years,  then  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  adopt 
the  rather  stringent  measures  advocated 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Official 
Conduct. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  Sena- 
tors who  take  issue  with  this  legislation, 
and  who  have  serious  objections  to 
aspects  of  it.  I  respect  their  views  and 
their  sincerity  in  articulating  them,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  Senate  Resolution 
110  speaks  to  very  basic  principles  which 
must  become  the  basis  on  which  service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  predicated. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  simply 
that  public  office  should  not  be  used  for 
private  gain. 

Full  public  financial  disclosure  is  a 
necessary  precondition  to  implementing 
that  principle.  Public  financial  disclosure 
provides  our  constituents  with  the  basis 
on  which  to  make  a  reasoned  judgment 
of  our  integrity,  and  our  use  of  our  public 
responsibilities. 

In  an  earlier  day  financial  disclosure 
might  have  been  enough.  I  recognize  that 
many  distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
argue  that  such  disclosure  is  adequate. 
I  do  not  agree. 

I  think  the  events  of  the  past  several 
years  demand  that  we  go  beyond  mere 
disclosure — we  must  strictly  monitor  that 
disclosure,  and  provide  an  adequate  en- 
forcement mechanism.  I  will  be  joining 
with  the "  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Mr.  Roth,  in  an  efifort  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  mechanism 
contained  in  the  bill. 

A  second  principle  that  ought  to  guide 
our  behavior  is  that  being  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  a  full-time  job. 

To  give  anything  less  than  our  full 
talents  and  energies  to  this  job  is  simply 
to  shortchange  the  public.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  not  spend  a  significant 
amount  of  time  tending  to  private  in- 
vestments or  interests. 

We  have  a  job.  We  ought  to  do  it,  and 
be  paid  adequately  for  it.  We  ought  not 
to  be  able  to  supplement  our  Income  be- 
yond the  15-percent  limitation  imposed 
on  outside  earned  income  with  activities 
which  actually  engage  our  services.  We 
have  to  face  facts  that  fees  and  honoraria 
for  practicing  law  or  giving  speeches  are 
directly  related  to  our  positions  of  in- 
fluence within  the  Government. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  earning 
large  sums  of  money  in  these  ways  sim- 
ply serves  to  further  the  notion  that  we 
our  busily  feathering  our  own  nest  while 
on  the  public  payroll. 

The  committee's  15-percent  limitation 
on  outside  earned  income  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  must  not  be  weakened. 

On  this  point,  I  received  a  letter  yes- 
terday from  the  president  of  Common 
Cause,  David  Cohen,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

f  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  110.  by  abolishing  the  so- 


called  "unofficial  office  accounts,"  and  by 
speaking  to  "lame  duck"  foreign  travel, 
and  the  notorious  practice  of  "double- 
dipping,"  as  well  as  other  less  publi- 
cized, but  vitally  important  aspects  of 
Senate  practice,  goes  a  very  long  way 
toward  remedying  the  abuses  and  poten- 
tial for  abuse  which  have  so  weakened 
public  confldence  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  again  commend  Senator  Nelson  and 
Senator  Thurmond  and  the  other  com- 
mittee members  for  their  work,  and  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  this  code  of 
ethics  without  weakening  it  in  any  way. 
This  is  a  serious  test  of  our  commitment 
to  high  standards  of  public  responsi- 
bility. We  dare  not  fail. 

Exhibit  1 

Common  Cattse, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  16.  1977. 

Dear  Senator:  On  Thursday.  March  17, 
the  Senate  will  consider  S.  Res.  110,  the  pro- 
posed Code  of  Conduct,  drafted  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Official  Conduct,  chaired 
by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson. 

The  bi-partisan  Nelson  Committee  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  In  reporting  a  com- 
prehensive, meaningful  package  that  con- 
tains the  essential  elements  of  an  effective 
Code.  Including  a  IS*^  limit  on  earned  out- 
side Income,  a  new  enforcement  procedure, 
public  financial  disclosure  with  auditing  of 
reports,  limitations  on  gifts  from  lobbyists 
to  an  aggregate  of  $100  per  year,  abolition  of 
unofficial  office  accounts,  and  reform  of  Con- 
gressional foreign  travel  and  In  the  use  of 
the  franking  privilege.  Common  Cause 
strongly  supports  the  Nelson  Committee  rec- 
ommendations. 

Public  financial  disclosure  Is  an  absolute 
necessity  If  the  Senate  Is  going  to  begin  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  conflict  of  interest. 
Disclosure,  however.  Is  not  enough.  The  key 
to  the  Code  of  Conduct  Is  the  stringent  limi- 
tation on  earned  outside  Income  (Including 
honoraria)  proposed  by  the  Nelson  Com- 
mittee and  recently  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  With  the  pay  raise  now 
In  effect,  there  can  be  no  Justification  for 
Senators  engaging  In  extensive  -  personal 
services  for  compensation.  Being  In  the  Sen- 
ate Is  a  full  time  Job  and  Senators  should 
not  be  using  their  positions  to  earn  outside 
fees  and  honoraria  which  can  and  do  cause 
real  and  apparent  conflicts  of  Interest. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  Muskle  amend- 
ments to  the  limit  on  earned  outside  Income. 
These  two  amendments — one  which  would 
apply  the  15  percent  limit  to  unearned  in- 
come and  one  which  would  then  totally 
abolish  any  Income  limitation — are  both 
clearly  designed  to  destroy  the  crudal  15 
percent  limit  on  earned  outside  Income.  We 
urge  you  to  vote  against  the  Muskle  amend- 
ments and  to  retain  the  16  percent  limit  on 
earned  outside  Income  recommended  by  the 
Nelson  Committee  and  adopted  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  overwhelmdng  vote 
of  344-79. 

A  strong  enforcement  mechanism  is  ab- 
solutely essential  If  the  new  Code  of  Conduct 
Is  to  work  effectively.  The  enforcement  pro- 
cedure contained  In  the  Nelson  Committee 
package  Is  balanced  and  workable  and  es- 
tablishes a  much  needed  process  for  investi- 
gating significant  allegations  of  wrongdoing. 
If  this  enforcement  mechanism  is  not 
adopted,  the  rest  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  will 
be  seriously  undermined. 

The  vote  on  a  new  Code  of  Conduct  Is  a 
crucial  ethics  test  for  the  Senate.  The  Nelson 
Committee  recommendations  should  not  be 
weakened  In  any  way  during  floor  consid- 
eration. The  decisions  made  on  the  floor  will 
give  the  American  people  the  opportunity  to 
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see  If  the  Senate  Is  serious  about  writing  a 
meaningful  Code  of  Conduct.  Senate  adop- 
tion of  a  strong  Code,  Including  a  15  percent 
limit  on  earned  outside  Income,  would  send 
a  loud  and  clear  message  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Senate  Is  serious  about  re- 
storing trust  and  confldence  in  our  political 
institutions. 

Sincerely, 

David  Cohen, 

President. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1:30 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  Foil  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  AND  RESUMPTION  OF 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 110  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  are  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  2  p.m.,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  10  min- 
utes each  with  no  resolutions  coming 
over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  would  mean  then  that  at  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow the  Senate  would  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  concerning 
the  code  of  ethics,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President* 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  can  tell  me  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Hayakawa  intends  to  speak  on  the  pend- 
ing matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Then,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness so  that  no  further  time  be  charged 
to  either  side  on  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Shall  I 
withhold  this  request?  / 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.       / 

OFFICIAL   CONDUCT   AMENDMENTS 
(DF  1977 

The  Senate^ontinued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  While  we  still  have  the 
Stevenson  amendment  pending,  I  would 
like  to  call  for  a  division  of  the  question 
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in  the  Stevenson  amendment.  There  are 
four  parts,  and  I  call  for  a  division. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  respond? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  having  the  matter  studied,  to  see 
whether  a  division  is  proper,  and  the 
Parhamentarian  will  report  forthwith. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
Chair's  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  four  separate  and  distinct  amend- 
ments in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
divisible  under  rule  XVIII,  because  it  is 
an  amendment  to  strike  and  insert,  and 
that  is  specifically  not  divisible  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  believe  that 
will  probably  defeat  the  whole  amend- 
ment. I  would  hke  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— Senator  Stevenson  is  not  here;  I 
will  withdraw  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  move  to  strike  part  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well;  we  will  proceed 
in  that  fashion,  then. 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRKiN)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  521)  to  amend  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  author- 
ize funds  for  the  repair  of  leaks. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  4,  1977, 
beginning  at  page  6299.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  521,  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
McClure.  and  Mr.  Domenici  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


S.   1034— POSTPONEMENT  OF  BAN 
ON  SACCHARIN 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  receiving  an  avalanche  of  mail 
on  the  subject  of  banning  saccharin. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 


few  minutes  to  call  attention  to  some  as- 
pects of  the  ban  on  saccharin  which  are 
not  widely  understood.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain what  I  am  saying,  let  me  start  with 
a  story  that  may  seem  on  first  glance  to 
have  little  to  do  with  the  subject. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  there  is 
a  famous  student  of  child  psychology  and 
psychiatry.  Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim,  who  is 
famous  especially  for  his  Orthogenetic 
School,  for  the  treatment  of  extremely 
disturbed  children. 

When  these  emotionally  disturbed 
children  are  admitted  for  residence  at 
this  school,  the  first  thing  they  find  is 
that  there  are  chocolate  bars  and  dishes 
of  candy  on  the  tables  in  every  room, 
accessible  to  any  who  might  want  them. 
The  reaction  of  these  unhappy  children 
to  this  freely  available  candy  is  both  an 
index  of  the  degree  of  their  emotional 
disturbance  and  of  the  importance  of 
sweets  in  people's  lives.  Let  me  explain 
what  happens. 

Some  children  are  so  excited  by  the 
sight  of  these  sweets  that  they  grab  all 
they  can,  stuff  their  pockets  with  them, 
take  them  to  bed  with  them  that  night 
and,  of  course,  some  make  themselves 
quite  ill  eating  too  much  candy.  Other 
children  are  simply  frightened.  They 
stare  and  stare  at  the  candy,  but  are 
afraid  of  touching  it,  apparently  for  fear 
of  punishment. 

Normal  children  can  eat  candy  when 
they  want  it  and  leave  it  alone  the  rest 
of  the  time.  It  is  not  a  problem  to  them. 
But  it  is  a  problem  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children — and  ]the  reason  is  that 
sweets,  in  our  culture,  are  laden  with 
emotional  significance  far  beyond  their 
nutritional  significance. 

We  reward  our  children  for  good  be- 
havior with  sweets.  We  punish  them  by 
denying  them  sweets. 

We  say  to  them,  "Finish  your  mashed 
rutabagas  and  then  you  can  have  your 
dessert." 

Therefore,  for  almost  all  of  us  the 
taste  of  sweets  is  associated  with  ap- 
proval— it  means  that  somebody  loves 
you  or  approves  of  you.  And  the  denial  of 
sweets  means  that  you  are  not  loved. 
And  this  is  why  unhappy  people  are  often 
obese.  This  is  why  many  women,  after 
a  shattered  romance,  console  themselves 
by  eating  too  much  candy.  We  all  need 
the  taste  of  sweetness  to  assure  us  that 
we  are  approved,  that  we  are  loved. 

For  some,  however — those  who  suffer 
from  overweight,  high  blood  pressure, 
blood  sugar,  diabetes — the  consumption 
of  sweets  is  unhealthy.  It  aggravates 
their  disorder.  In  extreme  cases,  the  con- 
tinued eating  of  sweets  can  lead  to  death. 

This  is  why  this  ban  on  saccharin  has 
created,  it  seems  to  me,  such  a  tremen- 
dous reaction. 

Let  me  quote  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  in  San  Diego : 

With  the  help  of  many  products  contain- 
ing saccharin  I  have  lost  64  pounds.  I  am 
still  to  lose  100  pounds  or  I  will  surely  die. 
I  am  34  years  old  and  I  am  doing  everything 
In  my  power  to  avoid  early  death.  One  thing 
I  have  done  Is  to  quit  smoking.  Smoking 
can  cause  cancer.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  saccharin  has  ever  caused  a  single  case 
of  cancer  In  a  human  being.  Please  help  me 
by  changing  the  law  which  forced  the 
to  ban  saccharin. 
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The  woman  obviously  neet  s  to  avoid 
sugar  if  she  Is  to  live.  What  is  Important 
to  point  out  is  that  in  her  cas( ,  as  in  the 
case  of  millions  of  others,  psyc  lologically 
she  needs  the  taste  of  sweetn(  ss 
nutritionally  sugar  can  destro  i 
necessary  to  add  that  a  persoi 
peeds  the  taste  of  sweetni 
ance  that  he  or  she  is  apptoved 
loved— even  more  than  the  peqson 
well? 

Another  constituent  writes: 

I   have   a   disease   which   requires 
strict  diet  and  sugar  Is  totally 
cause  my  doctor  says  that  use  of 
cause  an  early  death. 

Saccharin  In  one  of  the  things 
to  make  my  sparse  diet  toleral:  le 
sugar  will  kill  me.  Saccharin  is 
necessity  for  me. 


a  very 
t  anned,  be- 

£  ugar  would 

that  helps 
I  know 
a  medical 


A  constituent  from  Berkeley 
My  wife  has  hypoglycemia,  a 
disorder.  Artificial  sweeteners 
for  her  to  control  her  weight 
Imbalance. 
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iays: 
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Another  letter,  from  a  Mr. 
North  Long  Beach,  is  rather  lejigthy 
I  wish  you  to  hear  a  portion 

I    am    of   a   family    that 
origins  maternally  to  the  19th 
age  46  and  have  myself  been  dlkbetlc 
25  years.  As  a  child  I  was  partlall^ 
a  diabetic  uncle  and  I  feel  well 
express  the  concern  from  the  diabetic 
of  view. 

My  wife  is  a  naturalized  Ame  ican  from 
Korea  and  1  have  assumed  respor  slblllty  for 
support  of  her  family  and  their  candidacy 
for  American  citizenship,  includl  jg  mother, 
brother,  sister  and  their  famille  s,  and  we 
have  a  son  half -Aryan,  half-Korein 

So  I  must  earn  a  living  and 
sonably   normal   productive   Ufes 
this. 

Although  It  may  seem  a  small  matter,  I 
depend  on  artificial  sweetness  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  living  as  a  diabetic  and  living 
a  normal  lifestyle  with  diabetic  at!  Justments. 

Stories  we  hear  on  this  subject  are 
often  very  touching. 

The  psychological  problems 
ing  about  apply  with  special 
diabetic   children.   Children 
They  wither  without  it.  And 
sweet  things  is  an  assurance  ol 
a  child  needs. 


ass  ime 


tte 


Calf 


A  Mrs.  Carter  of  Eureka, 

I  would  like  to  strongly  protest 

saccharin.  My  seven-year-old  boy 

and  is  highly  dependent  upon  the 

charin-sweetened  foods  because 

tolerance  to  sugar. 

A   12 -year-old  boy  by  the 
Kenny  in  Marysville;  Calif ., 

My  best  friend's  little  sister 
and  If  a  law  Is  passed  to  get  rid 
she  will  have  no  diet  drinks  for 
body  else. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Clarke  of  s4nta  Cruz 
writes: 


As  the  wife,  daughter,  and  daughter 
of  diabetics,  I  am  very  aware  of 
It  Is  to  cope  without  the  \ise  of 
out  saccharin,  it  will  be  nearly 


It  would  indeed  be  impossib  e  because 
cyclamates.  too,  have  been  bixmed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  reason  here  was 
not  more  of  an  outcry  against  the  ban- 
ning of  cyclamates  is  that  then  \  was  sac- 
charin to  fall  back  on.  But  if  c  ^clamates 
and  saccharin  are  both  bannedjl  am  told 
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that  it  will  take  years  to  test  adequately 
and  to  bring  to  market  another  artificial 
sweetener. 

Mr.  John  Suing  of  Weed,  Calif.,  tells  a 
particularly  touching  story.  He  writes: 

We  have  two  diabetic  boys  and  they  have 
few  luxuries  with  regard  to  the  food  they  can 
eat.  .  .  Meals  are  the  high  point  In  a  dia- 
betic's day,  and  we  try  to  make  it  as  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  as  we  can  for  our  boys.  When 
we  top  a  meal  off  with  a  sugar-free  drink  as 
a  real  treat  to  them,  they  feel  Just  like  those 
of  us  who  are  not  diabetic  and  they  forget 
for  a  few  minutes  that  they  have  a  disease 
for  which  there  Is  no  cure. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  pleas  for  help  I  have  re- 
ceived since  FDA  announced  its  deci- 
sion late  last  week  to  ban  saccharin. 

Letters,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls  are 
coming  into  my  office — and  I  am  sure 
into  the  offices  of  my  colleagues  as  well — 
at  an  astounding  rate. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  frankly 
scared  for  their  health.  Most  pitiably, 
many  are  scared  for  the  lives  of  their 
children,  and  their  own  lives.  We  cannot 
in  conscience  ignore  them. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduce  today 
emergency  legislation  to  postpone  the 
proposed  ban  of  saccharin  for  3  years. 

I  realize  that  this  postponement  can- 
not fully  resolve  the  possibility  that  sac- 
charin may  be  banned.  But.  I  stress  that 
this  is  an  emergency  situation,  and  an 
emergency  bill  is  called  for. 

I  am  also  preparing  legislation  to  mod- 
ify the  Delaney  clause  of  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  prohibits  the 
use  in  food  of  any  ingredient  shown  to 
cause  cancer  in  animals  or  man.  This 
clause  was  the  reason  that  FDA  was  ob- 
liged to  announce  its  ban  of  saccharin. 
However,  this  legislation  involves  much 
complex  research,  and  I  will  introduce 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  bill  today  addresses  the  immediate 
problem  of  the  ban  on  saccharin. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  study  my  proposal.  I  ask  their 
support  for  what  I  feel  is  a  humane  act. 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1034 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $250,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  study  of 
the  potential  cancer-producing  effects  of  sac- 
charin on  human  users.  Such  study  shall  be 
conducted  (or  contracted  for)  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
shall  be  completed  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  on  such  study 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
study. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  neither  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  nor  any  other  officer  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  cause  the  ban  or  any  other  re- 
striction on  saccharin  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  a  period  of  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  California  yield? 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  California  and,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit,  I  should  be  more 
than  happy  to  cosponsor  the  measure 
with  him. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sun  ag  a)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  ask  that  my  name 
be  included  among  the  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  California  for  his  action  in  a  mat- 
ter of  extraordinary  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  at  the  moment.  Sac- 
charin may  seem  like  a  small  thing  to 
some,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  many. 
In  many  ways,  the  proposed  ban  on  sac- 
charin represents  a  further  intrusion 
into  the  daily  lives  of  people  by  Govern- 
ment. It  is  Important,  and  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly Important,  as  the  principles 
involved  here  might  even  extend  into 
other  things— other  food  additives,  color- 
ing and  the  like.  I  think  the  country  is 
not  In  the  mood  for  this  proposed  ban 
unless  It  Is  shown  that  it  Is  absolutely 
essential. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia is  agreeable,  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  convene  tomorrow  at  1 :30  p.m.  After 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, there  wUl  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  10  minutes 
each.  At  2  p.m.  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  this  matter,  the  code  of 
ethics  for  the  Senate. 

I  suspect  that  there  may  be  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow  afternoon  on  amend- 
ments or  motions  in  relation  to  this 
measure. 

COMMrrXEE      MEETINGS 

All  committees  would  be  permitted  to 
meet  until  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 
I  am  sure  that  Is  one  thing  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  In  mind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor: that  helps.  That  is  enough 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  of 
course,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Budget  Committee  have  standing 
authority  to  meet  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  came  in  after  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  had  begun  his 
description  of  the  legislative  calendar 
for  tomorrow. 

In  keeping  with  our  earlier  colloquy,  I 
hope  our  colleagues-understand  that  to- 
morrow I  will  object  to  any  committee 
meetings  beyond  those  permitted  under 
Senate   Resolution   4   or  the  Standing 
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Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  recapitulation  of 
that  statement,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  committees  can  meet  tomorrow  un- 
til 2  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  no  committee, 
then,  under  the  objection  I  now  am  mak- 
ing to  committee  meetings,  can  meet 
after  2  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  needs  to  make  his  objection 
now,  because  no  unanimous  consent  has 
been  asked,  but  the  Senator  has  stated 
the  situation  correctly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  making  #iiy  ob- 
jection now,  if  there  is  no  request,  ob- 
viously; but  I  want  to  put  my  colleagues 
on  notice  that  objection  will  be  made  to 
any  such  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator's 
colleagues  are  on  notice. 

There  is  one  subcommittee  for  which 
authority  was  granted  the  day  before 
yesterday,  however.  The  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  Subcommittee  received 
unanimous  consent  the  day  before  yes- 
terday to  meet  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow.  That 
order  is  not  vitiated,  and  that  subcom- 
mittee will  be  permitted  to  meet.  Other 
than  that,  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  are  the 
only  committees  that  have  standing  au- 
thority to  meet. 

So  committees  may  meet  as  early  as 
they  wish  tomorrow,  7:30  or  8  if  they 
wish,  and  meet  until  2  p.m.;  and,  of 
course,  when  the  Senate  recesses  tomor- 
row evening,  they  can  meet;  they  can 
meet  on  Saturday,  and  I  would  urge  that 
committees  do  the  best  they  can  imder 
the  extenuating  circumstances  at  this 
time,  which  to  some  extent  do  place  a 
stricture  on  their  meeting.  I  hope  they 
will  do  whatever  they  can  to  meet  when 
they  can,  so  as  to  be  able  to  report  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  as  early  as  possible, 
and  thus  enable  the  Senate  to  act  on 
measures  sooner  than  would  otherwise, 
perhaps,  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  amend  my  state- 
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ment  in  this  respect:  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  received  authority  2 
days  ago  to  meet  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day. So  that  committee  will  be  permitted 
to  meet  at  2 :  30  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
do  not  make  any  question  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  meet,  or  any  other  committee 
to  meet,  pursuant  to  previously  entered 
unanimous-consent  agreements;  but  I 
would  just  say  briefly  that  I  think  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  of  such 
imique  sensitivity  and  special  importance 
to  the  Senate  that  I  would  very  much 
hope  that  those  committees  might  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  rescheduling  those 
hearings,  so  we  could  have  a  maximum 
attendance  on  the  floor  during  the  entire 
debate  on  this  measure. 

I  have  no  authority,  of  course,  to  insist 
upon  it;  but  I  would  respectfully  request 
that  any  committees  that  have  authority 
to  meet  during  the  pendency  of  the  ethics 
measure  before  the  Senate  would  recon- 
sider that  schedule,  and  accommodate 
the  responsibility  of  Senators  to  pay 
maximum  attention  to  this  issue. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hesitate  to  suggest  that  commit- 
tees change  their  scheduled  meetings, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  con- 
sent has  already  been  given  for  them  to 
meet  at  such  and  such  a  time.  In  one 
instance  on  tomorrow  and  in  another 
instance  on  Monday.  But  I  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  state  for  the 
Record  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  the  fact 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  already  been  given  consent  to  meet 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  Monday. 

I  understand  and  certainly  sjmipa- 
thize  with  the  Senator's  viewpoint  that 
as  much  attendance  as  can  possibly  be 
had  on  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  matter  would  be  de- 
sirable. But  I  felt  that  unless  we  ^ari- 
fied  in  the  Record  the  fact  that  that  con- 
sent order  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  already  been  entered,  the 
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committee  might  Indeed  feel  that  at 
some  point  and  in  some  way  the  previous 
order  had  been  vitiated.  That  was  my 
reason  for  my  statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  making  that  clarification.  I 
would  ask,  if  the  majority  leader  would 
yield,  if  he  knows  of  any  other  commit- 
tees that  have  similar  orders. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not.  I  did  not  recall  that 
until  it  was  called  to  my  attei:|)tion. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair,  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained whether  or  not  any  other  orders 
have  been  entered  heretofore  for  consent 
for  committees  or  subcommittees  to  meet 
tomorrow,  Monday,  or  diu-ing  any  other 
day  next  week? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  no  committee, 
other  than  the  one  just  Indicated,  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  meeting. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

RECESS  UNTIL  1 :  30  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1 :  30 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Fri- 
day, March  18, 1977,  at  1 :30  p.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  March  17, 1977: 
U.S.    Representative   to   the   Obganizatiom 
OF  American  States 

Gale  W.  McOee,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  the 
permanent  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  conunlttee  of  the  Senate. 
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HEALTH  CARE  BUDGET 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
months  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  health  care.  On  March  15, 
I  discussed  this  issue  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Arlington  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  text  of  my  remarks  follows : 
The  Battle  of  the  Health  Care  BuDcrr 
Our  ears  are  still  ringing  with  campaign 
rhetoric,  we  are  now  being  dragged  by  the 
pundits  and  prognoetlcators  into  the  great 
American  game  of  guessing  how  and  when 
various  campaign  promises  will  be  translated 
into  programs,  budget  proi>osaIs,  statutes, 
appropriations,  and — inevitably — tax  dollars. 
In  the  health  care  corner  of  this  big  game, 
the  speculation  focuses  primarily  on  "the 
national    health    Insurance    question":     Is 


President  Carter  really  going  to  come  up  with 
a  firm  proposal,  or  was  that  Just  campaign 
talk?  If  he  Is,  when  wUl  It  come,  how  sweep- 
ing will  It  be,  what  will  It  cost,  and  will 
the  Congress  go  along  with  the  President? 
A  secondary  but  related  area  of  speculation 
centers  around  the  question  of  slowing  down 
the  escalation  of  health  care  costs — whether 
measured  in  terms  of  total  health  expendi- 
tures, health  insurance  premiums  or  per  diem 
rates  for  hospital  care. 

I'm  not  going  to  play  this  questioning 
game  with  you  tonight.  I  have  no  secret 
knowledge  6f  what  the  President  will  pro- 
pose— or  when;  about  as  far  as  I'm  willing 
to  go  at  this  time  Is  to  speculate  that  no 
major  new  health  program  legislation  Is 
likely  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  this 
year.  That  may  or  may  not  hold  true  for 
1978  as  well,  but  one  year  at  a  time  is  all 
I'm  willing  to  guess  about.  This  forecast,  let 
me  repeat,  relates  to  new  program  authority 
only.  There  may  be,  indeed  probably  will  be, 
some  significant  changes  made  in  existing 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  legislation  this  Con- 
gress— possibly  even  this  year. 

Cost  considerations  underlie  these  predic- 


tions— ^both  as  to  new  program  authorities 
and  as  to  amendments  to  current  program 
authorities.  Major  new  program  starts  wUl 
require  major  additional  revenues,  but  the 
outlook  for  raising  large  new  revenues  at  this 
stage  of  our  economic  recoveiy  is  uncertain 
and  will  have  to  await  the  outcome  of  the 
economic  stimulation  program  about  to  be 
enacted.  Furthermore,  the  experience  with 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  to  date  has  made  the 
Congress  chary  about  undertaking  additional 
health  care  obligations  until  someone  can 
derive  new  and  better  ways  to  keep  program 
expenditures  from  climbing  out  of  sight.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Congress  is 
getting  increased  pressure  from  back  home 
to  "do  something"  about  the  rising  costs  of 
Medicaid  and  hospital  care.  What  you  can 
expect  in  this  present  Congress,  therefore, 
is  a  hard  new  look  at  our  present  program 
commitments,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
(1)  measures  to  provide  better  protection 
against  fraud  and  abuse,  particularly  in  the 
Medicaid  program,  and  (2)  new  approaches 
to  the  containment  of  cost  Increases,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  hospital  costs. 
WhUe  the  Immediate  focus  of  these  cost 
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containment    efforts    may 
somewhat  arbitrary  "rate 
posalB.  a  somewhat  broader 
considerations  seems  likely 
ture.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  m( 
of  my  Congressional 
Is  a  need  to  back  off  a  bit 
approaches  to  cost 
examine  some  of  our 
cepts  with  respect  to  health 
For  example,  we  may  need 
should  be  Included  In  our 
and  medical  care.  With  a  _ 
number  and  proportion  of 
our  population,  and  with 
care  costs  rising  even  more 
look  anew  at   what   kinds  o 
really  needed   for  the  care 
While  some  progress  has 
this  line,   there   are   stUl 
mental   Institutions   whose 
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of  health  care  services.  This  Is  probaUy  the 
toughest  assignment  of  all.  What  It  means, 
to  put  It  bluntly,  is  that  we  must  do  a  better 
Job  of  making  the  American  public — your 
patients  and  my  constituents— understand 
certain  truths  that  they  would  prefer  to 
Ignore: 

(1)  That  the  way  they  live  and  behave — 
their  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  exercise  and 
work  habits — are  probably  the  most  potent 
determinants  of  their  adult  health  status; 

(2)  That  the  best  way  to  make  real  reduc- 
tions in  total  medical  care  costs  Is  not  to 
whittle  away  at  the  rates  for  providing  cura- 
tive services,  but  rather  to  reduce  the  need 
for  medical  Interventions — partly  through 
preventive  medicine  practices  but  primarily 
through  Individual  health  maintenance 
habits: 

(3)  That  our  national  over-reliance  on 
curative  medicine  is  not  only  a  threat  to 
our  Individual  health  status;  it  is  also  a 
major  villain  in  the  drama  of  escalating 
health  care  costs.  In  the  battle  of  the  health 
care  budget  we  must  face  the  reality  de- 
scribed In  Pogo's  classic  line:  "We  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  he  Is  us." 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  practicing  physi- 
cians how  hard  it  Is  to  persuade  people  to  do 
what  they  ought  to  do  for  their  own  good, 
but  we  have  got  to  keep  hammering  away 
on  this  basic  theme,  and  by  "we"  I  don't 
mean  Just  our  doctors  and  nurses,  but  the 
educational  system,  the  press  and  the  broad- 
cast media,  and  others  who  have  skills  afad 
opportunities  relating  to  health  education. 
Federal,  state,  and  local  government  may 
have  important  roles  to  play  in  preventive 
care  by  such  means  as  aid  to  clinics  that 
emphasize  this  aspect,  assistance  to  schools 
with  improved  preventive  care  efforts.  In- 
troduction of  preventive  care  at  the  very 
earliest  ages  in  child  care  centers  and  kin- 
dergartens, life-long  programs  of  preventive 
care,  and  emphasis  on  this  welfare  programs 
of  all  kinds.  Last  year.  Congress  enacted 
legislative  authority  for  new  experiments  and 
undertakings  in  health  education.  No  easy 
answers  can  be  expected,  but  our  efforts 
must  be  Increased  until  some  headway  is 
made. 

One  of  the  avenues  particularly  in  need  of 
exploration  is  how  to  make  people  generally 
appreciate  the  connection  between  health 
maintenance  and  health  care  costs.  I  wish 
for  example,  that  we  could  find  a  health 
Insurance  parallel  for  the  "safe  driver"  pre- 
mium reductions  that  are  prevalent  In  the 
auto  Insurance  field.  I'm  not  sure  whether 
any  such  provision  would  be  feasible,  but 
I  think  we  should  at  least  search  for  an 
equivalent.  I  realize  that  the  deductible  and 
coinsurance  features  of  some  health  Insur- 
ance policies  provide  some  restraints  on 
consumer  utilization.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  apply  the  brakes  a  little  too  late- 
after  the  patient  needs  medical  or  hospital 
care.  What  would  be  better  would  be  some 
financial  Inducement  for  the  Insured  per- 
son to  reduce  everybody's  costs  by  preserv- 
ing his  own  good  health. 

Many  people  In  the  country  now  look  for 
Immediate  extension  of  health  Insurance  to 
cover  In  a  comprehensive  way  all  people, 
not  only  the  elderly  or  the  low-income.  This 
expectation  is  Intensified  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  election  In  which  comprehensive 
health  Insurance  has  been  laid  down  in  the 
Democratic  party  platform  and  less  clearly 
In  President's  Carter's  campaign  utterances. 
A  realistic  approach  might  be  to  reform 
and  Improve  the  medicaid  program  and  less 
urgently  the  medicare  program,  and  then 
move  to  some  kind  of  catastrophic  health 
Insurance  coverage.  In  any  case,  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  In  moving  toward  compre- 


hensive coverage  not  to  overtax  the  American 
people  with  costs  higher  than  they  are  will- 
ing to  bear  whether  through  employment 
taxes  or  general  taxes.  Care  must  further  be 
taken  that  the  administrative  ct^acltles  of 
the  various  medical  systems  In  the  country 
not  be  overstrained.  And  finally  care  mixst 
be  taken  that  too  rapid  an  extension  of 
health  Insurance  doesn't  simply  run  up  the 
cost  of  providing  medical  services  In  an 
inflationary  way. 

On  this  cautionary,  but  yet  hopeful,  note, 
I'll  conclude  these  explanatory  thoughts  on 
rethinking  some  of  our  health  economics 
concepts.  I  know  I  haven't  found  all  the 
answers  yet,  but  I'm  earnestly  searching  for 
better  Ideas.  If  you  people — leaders  of  the 
medical  profession — will  continue  your 
search  as  well,  the  problems  involved  won't 
seem  quite  so  dlfflciUt  a  few  years  from  now 
as  they  do  In  March  of  1977. 


TERMINATION  '  OF  AID  TO  COUN- 
TRIES ENGAGED  IN  ILLEGAL  NAR- 
COTICS TRAFFIC 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


OF  NEW  TOBK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  terminating  all 
U.S.  assistance  to  any  nation  which  fails 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  control  illegal 
trade  in  narcotics. 

In  recent  years,  the  devastating  im- 
pact of  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  that  of  heroin,  has  led  to 
U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
other  countries  in  suppressing  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics  substanoes,  with  a 
priority  given  to  illicit  opium— as  distin- 
guished from  export  opium  produced  in 
accordance  with  international  agree- 
ments to  meet  the  world's  legitimate  re- 
quiijements  for  opium-based  drugs.  Such 
increased  U.S.  efforts  to  secure  multi- 
lateral cooperation  stem  from  the  fact,  as 
illuminated  in  a  report  of  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  program,  that — 

The  Key  drugs  of  abuse  originate  abroad 
and  our  domestic  efforts  result  In  seizures  of 
only  10-16%  of  that  entering  the  U.S. 

This  same  report  emphasized  what  has 
been  by  now  universally  recognized: 

The  Illicit  movement  of  drugs  respects  no 
boundaries.  What  appeared  to  be  largely  an 
American  problem  several  years  ago  has  now 
substantially  affected  foreign  populations. 
The  abuse  of  heroin  and  other  drugs  has 
markedly  risen  In  Southeast  Asia,  in  Europe, 
and  other  areas.  The  international  character- 
istics of  the  trade  have  become  evident  to  all. 
to  the  point  that  government  leaders  In  many 
countries  have  recognized  the  virtue  of  a 
multilateral  attack  on  the  problem. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  and  initiate  international  co- 
operative efforts  designed  to  quash  the 
continually  proliferating  network  of  il- 
legal narcotics  traffic.  During  the  last  15 
years,  more  than  500,000  Americans  have 
succumbed  to  heroin  addiction.  The  con- 
comitant devastation — in  terms  of  re- 
lated crimes,  and  rehabilitation  and  law 
enforcement  costs — ^visited  upon  Ameri- 
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can  society  by  this  inflow  of  harmful 
substances  from  abroad  has  been  esti- 
mated at  an  annual  social  cost  of  $17 
bUlion.  The  United  States,  while  com- 
mitted to  international  solutions  to  the 
drug  problem,  cannot  fail  to  act  unilat- 
erally if,  indeed,  that  route  presents  po- 
tentially productive  alternatives.  In  the 
absence  of  stronger  political  commit- 
ments by  foreign  governmental  leaders 
to  narcotics  control,  our  international 
programs  cannot  be  fully  effective.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  bom 
of  recognition  of  that  fact. 

Congress  must  take  resoundingly  af- 
firmative action  as  a  clear  signal  to 
those  countries  unwilling  or  unmoved  to 
shoulder  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  this  debilitating  intrusion  of  narcotic 
substances  into  our  Nation. 

To  those  who  would  contend  that  this 
measure  would  interfere  in  the  internal 
policies  of  another  nation,  I  would  re- 
mind them  that  we  are  living  in  an  inter- 
dependent world  and  must  encourage 
each  nation,  while  safeguarding  its  own 
interests,  to  act  responsibly  as  it  con- 
siders domestic  policies  which  affect  oth- 
er nations. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the 
following  bill,  which  I  request  be  re- 
printed in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

H.R.     5135 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  all 
American  assistance  to  any  country  which 
falls    to   take    adequate   steps   to   control 
Illegal  trade  In  narcotics 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(y)  No  military,  economic,  or  other  assist- 
ance may  be  furnished  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  and  no  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit,  guar- 
anty, or  by  any  other  means)  may  be  made 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  any 
country  In  any  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  unless — 

"(A)  the  President  determines,  and  so  cer- 
tifies In  writing  to  the  Congress,  that  such 
country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  and  controlled  substances  (as 
defined  in  paragraphs  (16)  and  (6)  of  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act),  which 
are  produced  or  processed,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  in  such  country  or  which  are  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being — 

"(I)  Ulegally  transported,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  United  States,  or 

"(11)  Ulegally  sold  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  country,  and  in  particular,  from 
being  Illegally  sold  to  United  States  Govern- 
ment personnel  or  their  dependents  In  such 
country;  and 

"(B)  neither  House  of  the  Congress,  by 
resolution  adopted  within  sixty  calendar 
days  after  such  certification,  disapproves 
such  determination;  or 

"(2)  unless  the  President  determines,  and 
80  certifies  to  the  Congress,  that — 

"(A)  an  emergency  exists  which  requires 
such  assistance  or  sales  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  humanitarian  assist- 
ance only,  assistance  is  required  Immediately 
for  urgent  humanitarian  purposes. 
If  either  House  of  Congress  disapproves  a 
determination  made  by  the  President  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  with  respect  to  a  country, 
such  country  shall  remain  Ineligible  for  as- 
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slstance  and  for  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services  until  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  declares  such  country  eligible. 
Any  determination  by  the  President  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective  only  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  Is  made.  The  Presi- 
dent may,  at  any  time,  suspend  assistance 
and  sales  of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
any  country  which  he  determines  has  failed 
to  restrict  adequately  Illegal  production  of 
or  trafficking  In  narcotic  drugs  or  controlled 
substances.". 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HAYDEN 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

or    NEW   YORK 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  pay  public  tribute  to  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Hayden,  a  respected  com- 
munity leader  in  my  North  Shore  Long 
Island  District  and  a  surgeon  whose  ex- 
cellent capabilities  are  widely  recognized 
by  his  professional  peers. 

On  March  24  Dr.  Hayden  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  by  a  voluntary  group  of  Glen  Cove 
citizens.  Such  festive  occasions  are  usu- 
ally reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  a  suc- 
cessful career.  Dr.  Hayden,  however,  is 
an  active  and  vigorous  gentleman  of  64 
who,  I  am  happy  to  note,  has  no  inten- 
tion of  retiring  from  the  practice  of  the 
good  works  which  have  earned  him  the 
affection  and  respect  of  his  neighbors 
and  associates. 

Since  he  came  to  Glen  Cove  in  1946 
Dr.  Hayden,  a  graduate  of  Washington 
University  and  Harvard  Medical  School, 
has  dedicated  his  professional  skills  to 
assure  that  the  young  and  needy  receive 
the  same  high  quality  of  medical  care 
available  to  the  more  fortunate.  Beyond 
his  medical  services  Dr.  Hayden  has 
given  his  valuable  time  freely  to  a  host 
of  community  projects.  Just  to  mention 
a  few  of  his  affiliations  indicates  the 
wide  scope  of  his  concerns.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Glen  Cove  Neighborhood  As- 
sociation and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Glen  Cove  YMCA, 
which,  I  might  add,  elected  him  man  of 
the  year  in  1966.  A  former  member  of 
the  Glen  Cove  Planning  Board,  Dr.  Hay- 
den also  serves  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Nassau  County  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  on  the  advisory  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  Adelphi  University. 

Recognizing  that  a  vital  community 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual family.  Dr.  Hayden  has  shared  his 
deep  love  of  learning,  enthusiasm  for  life 
and  social  commitment  with  his  wife 
Joan  and  their  three  children,  Eric, 
Brian  and  Carol. 

The  honor  to  be  given  Dr.  Hayden  on 
March  24  is,  as  one  of  his  neighbors  said, 
long  overdue.  For  all  who  know  Dr. 
Hayden  it  is  a  way  of  saying  thank  you 
for  being  in  our  midst.  The  life  of  our 
community  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  enriched  by  the  character  and  philan- 
thropy of  such  generous  citizens  as  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Hayden. 
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FDA'S  SACCHARIN  BAN  SERVES 
INTEREST  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
FDA  ban  on  saccharin  has  made  head- 
lines throughout  the  country  and  has 
generated  a  not  surprising  negative  reac- 
tion from  many  segments  of  our  society. 
Although  people  who  must  diet,  because 
of  obesity  problems  and  those  afflicted 
with  diabetes  and  related  diseases  are 
leading  the  attack,  many  other  people 
are  raising  the  logical  question,  "What 
will  be  next?" 

That  is  a  fair  question.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
Delaney  clause  of  the  food  additive 
amendments  passed  by  Congress  in  1958. 
Although  well  intended,  the  Delaney 
clause  makes  absolute^  no  allowance  for 
dose  rates  in  any  cancer-causing  sub- 
stance consumed  by  people  except  for 
tobacco.  I  question  the  logic  of  this 
clause  and  believe  tliere  exists  a  case  for 
modifying  it  now  before  other  additives 
are  swept  off  the  market  because,  in  ab- 
normally large  quantities,  they  may  be 
cancer-causing  agents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable James  Martin,  an  organic  chem- 
ist himself,  who  states: 

If  It  Is  clear  that  normal  use  Is  safe,  as 
it  is  with  saccharin,  then  people  ought  to  be 
able  to  use  It. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  in  the  case  of 
saccharin,  that  those  who  depend  on 
it  as  a  sugar  substitute  are  in  far  less 
danger  than  health  complications  that 
might  result  if  saccharin  is  taken  off  the 
market.  In  this  regard,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  anyone  consuming  800  bottles  of 
diet  pop  in  1  day.  the  quantity  of 
saccharin  estimated  to  trigger  possible 
bladder  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  encourage  the 
PDA  to  impose  a  mandatory  labeling  of 
all  food  products  which  contain  saccha- 
rin. The  American  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  any  possible  hazard  to  their 
health  if  consumption  of  this  product  is 
abused. 

Furthermore,  Congress  should  en- 
courage both  private  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  to  develop  a  sugar 
substitute  that  will  not  jeopardize  the 
health  of  our  society.  Hopefully,  working 
together,  a  safe  substitute  may  be  on  the 
market  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  editorial  in  the  Record  : 
Not  So  Sweet  an  Order 

Working  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration must  be  something  akin  to  front-line 
soldiering  at  times.  You  toss  out  an  order 
and  then  duck,  for  the  shrapnel  is  bound 
to  be  thick.  Thus  with  the  most  recent  gre- 
nade, a  ban  against  the  casual  use  of  sac- 
charin as  a  substitute  for  sugar. 

The  loudest  cries  of  anguish  come,  of 
course,  from  those  who  make  money  off  sac- 
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charln:    manufacturers    ol 
those  In  the  soft  drink 
small  matter,  for  Americans 
pounds  of  the  stuff  a  year, 
it  in  soft  drinks. 

Dieters  (and  there  actually 
think   drinking   diet   pop 
thin)    resort   mostly   to 
would  have  to  consume  800 
day  in  order  to  duplicate 
effe<}t  detected  in  rats.  ThU 
of  a  lifetime.  Not  even 
are  likely  to  hit  that  level. 

And  then  there  are  those 
for   medical   reasons   canno 
and  formed  the  original 
sweeteners.   Their  reaction 
"What  next?" 

The  PDA,  of  course,  will 
all  the  outrage,  humor  and 
ness.  This  is  not  Justified. 

Americans  live  in  fear  ol 
fear  of  doing  anything 
the   incidence  of  cancer, 
miracle  drug  or  surgical 
the  curse  go  away.  It  won't 
a  national  cancer  policy  as 
tlonal  energy  policy,  for  the 
the  same  sort.  Good  sense 
courses  of  action;  those 
tion  are   socially   and 
slve.  So  we  choose  not  to 
quit  smoking  but  to 
the  tobacco  industry. 

Congress  reflected  Americi  i 
cer  when  It  directed  the 
additives  that  are  shown  to 
humans  or  in  animals.  The 
choice  in  the  matter,  if  it 
with  its  mission.  In  this  cast 
reports  rightly,  the  animal 
done  in  this  country  but  in 
we  should  be  wondering  w 
done  in  Canada  instead  of  heie 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  tba 
lea,   like   other   industriallzep 
nations,    is    peppered    with 
agents.  They're  in  our  food, 
air,  the  houses  in  which  we 
drive.    The    "cure"   for   man^, 
cancers  probably  has  been 
eliminate  90  per  cent  of  the 
come   to   depend   on   to 
life." 
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Well,  we  won't  pay  the 
and  cigarettes,  to  say  nothing 
and  heavy  industry.  So  it 
the  basic  questions  are  thes  i 
we  want  to  be?  and  who  is 
tecting? 

Congress  gave  the  PDA  ar 
suspect  would  ban  everythii  ig 
eluding  the  food,  if  the  tes 
hard  enough.  Certainly  any 
ing  salt  and  pepper,  must  be 
in  sufficient  quantity.   Does 
should  Ignore  the  results  of 
and    wait    until    some 
grain   of,   say,   saccharine 
10-pound  tumor? 

Hardly.  But  Congress 
pretty  wild  weapon  and  shoi^ld 
for  a  second  look.  If  "cancer 
near-total  protection,  as  the 
cates,  then  it  is  ludicrous  to 
additive  at  a  time  while 
ing  the  production  of  other 
able  causes  of  cancer.  If  it 
strable  human  danger,  the 
serve  Mining  will  be  happy. 

Somewhere   in   between 
reasonable  ground.  It  should 
mined   by    producers    (does 
need   5  million  pounds  of 
and  it  should  not  be  some 
that  makes  the  whole  prograin 
ridiculous  when  it  is 
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HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  some  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  historic  structure  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  My 
bill  would  delay  the  termination  date 
of  the  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  which  allows  a  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  of  conservation 
easements  of  no  less  than  30  years'  dura- 
tion and  would  limit  the  recapture  of 
amortization  of  certified  rehabilitation 
expenditures  on  the  disposition  of  certi- 
fied historic  structures  to  the  excess  of 
the  amortization  deductions  claimed  over 
the  otherwise  allowable  straight  line  de- 
preciation. 

These  provisions  which  this  bill 
amends  were  added  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  by  a  Senate  floor  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Senator  Beall.  The 
amendment  contained  four  provisions 
dealing  with  the  taxation  of  historic 
structures,  each  of  which  had  a  5 -year 
termination  date,  and  the  one  provision 
which  allowed  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  of  conservation  easements 
of  no  less  than  30  years'  duration  which 
had  a  1-year  termination  date. 

In  his  floor  statement  accompanying 
the  amendment,  Senator  Beall  stated 
that  the  termination  deadline  for  the 
five  provisions  were  included  so  that  the 
tax  expenditures  resulting  from  the  pro- 
visions would  not  continue  indefinitely 
without  a  review  by  Congress  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness. I  understand  that  Senator 
Beall  had  intended  the  provision  dealing 
with  conservation  easements  to  have  a 
5-year  termination  date,  but  that  his 
amendment  inadvertently  provided  a  ter- 
mination date  for  this  provision  of  June 
14,  1977,  instead  of  the  intended  ter- 
mination date  of  June  14,  1981.  Section 
1  of  the  enclosed  bill  would  change  the 
termination  date  of  the  provision  dealing 
with  conservation  easements  to  the  in- 
tended termination  date  of  June  14, 1981, 
and  should  permit  a  more  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  provision. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  generally  limits 
the  recapture  of  deductions  for  rapid 
amortization  of  certified  rehabilitation 
expenses  on  the  disposition  of  a  certified 
historic  structure  to  the  excess  of  the 
amortization  deductions  claimed  over  the 
otherwise  allowable  straight  line  depre- 
ciation. A  technical  error  was  made  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
which  provided  that  the  rapid  amortiza- 
tion deductions  would  be  recaptured  un- 
der section  1245  of  the  code  with  the 
result  that  the  gain  on  the  disposition  of 
a  historic  structure  would  be  recap- 
tured— that  is,  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come rather  than  capital  gain — to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  full  amount  of  any  rapid 
amortization  deductions  claimed  with  re- 
spect to  property.  This  Is  the  rule  that 


generally  applies  with  respect  to  recap- 
ture of  depreciation  or  amortization  de- 
ductions on  the  disposition  of  personal 
property.  However,  in  the  case  of  disposi- 
tions of  real  property,  recapture  is  ordi- 
narily accomplished  through  section  1250 
of  the  code  under  which  a  gain  on  the 
disposition  of  the  structure  is  ordinarily 
recaptured  only  to  the  extent  that  the  de- 
preciation or  amortization  deductions 
claimed  exceed  otherwise  allowable 
straight  line  depreciation. 

Although  section  2  of  the  bill  would 
correct  the  technical  error  made  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  by  generally  limiting  re- 
capture upon  the  sale  of  a  certified  his- 
toric structure  to  the  excess  of  the  amor- 
tization deductions  claimed  over  other- 
wise allowable  straight  line  depreciation, 
recapture  of  the  full  amoimt  of  the  amor- 
tization would  still  be  provided  to  the  lim- 
ited extent  that  the  gain  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  certified  historic  structure  is  at- 
tributable to  the  disposition  of  an  eleva- 
tor or  an  escalator.  This  Is  the  same  rule 
that  applies  with  respect  to  the  recapture 
of  depreciation  or  amortization  deduc- 
tions on  disposition  of  other  types  of  real 
property. 
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AID  FOR  INNOCENT  VICTIMS  OP 
CRIME 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1977 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Record,  the  Louisville  Archdiocesan 
newspaper. 

This  editorial,  In  citing  a  worthy  pro- 
gram established  by  the  last  session -of 
the  Kentucky  General  Assembly,  under- 
scores the  necessity  of  speedy  action  on 
Federal  legislation  to  assist  States  in 
aiding  the  innocent  victims  of  crime. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3686,  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1977, 1  urge  expedi- 
tious action  by  the  95th  Congress  to 
usher  this  important  legislation  into  the 
statute  books : 

OtjR  Society  Has  Ovehlookeo  Crime  Victims 
FOR  Too  Long 

Forgiving  sinners  is  a  worthy  goal  for  each 
of  us,  but  we  suggest  that  remembering  the 
sinners'  victims  is  equally  important. 

That  is  why  we  were  gratified  to  see  a  brief 
item  in  the  secular  press  recently.  The  item 
noted  that  payments  are  being  made  to  vic- 
tims of  serious  crime  for  medical  expenses 
and  lost  earnings.  These  payments  come 
through  a  State  agency  set  up  and  funded  by 
the  last  session  of  the  Kentucky  General 
Assembly. 

Our  gratification  comes  because  of  the  real- 
ities of  the  contemporary  world,  in  which 
charity  has,  perhaps  of  necessity,  been  insti- 
tutionalized. While  still  arguing  that  the  best 
charity  is  the  kindness  and  compassion  of  one 
human  being  for  another,  we  admit  that  cer- 
tain need  must  be  served  by  formal  agen- 
cies. This  is  true  even  within  some  charitable 
and  social  arms  of  the  Church. 

This  sense  of  organization  has  long  since 
spread  to  the  offenders.  Convicted  criminals 


are  kept  by  penal  organizations.  Persons  who 
are  guilty  of  less  serious  crimes  against  soci- 
ety or  their  fellow  humans  are  counseled  by 
still  other  formal  itnlts. 

Watching  over  all  these  organizations  are 
various  arms  of  the  media  who  assign  report- 
ers to  keep  an  eye  on  the  performance  of 
these  different  agencies. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  it  may  seem  to  some 
of  us  that  the  rights  of  criminals  are  quite 
widely  publicized.  It  is  probably  not  so  much 
any  so-called  bleeding  heart  reaction  to  the 
plight  of  criminals  as  it  is  the  formal  assign- 
ment of  media  representatives  to  watch  and 
report  regularly  on  the  performance  of  agen- 
cies dealing  with  criminals. 

Victims  have  no  such  representation  or 
watchdogs  of  their  rights.  Victims  are  one- 
day  wonders  in  the  fast-moving  media  world. 
Without  discounting  the  compa=slonate  and 
effective  work  of  everyone  from  police  officers 
to  medical  personnel,  few  agencies  look  after 
a  victim  beyond  the  initial  post-assault 
period. 

Pacing  these  organizational  realities,  we 
are  glad  to  see  still  another  agency  alive  and 
functioning.  If  the  Crime  Victims  Compen- 
sation Board  continues  to  function  properly, 
victims  will  receive  at  least  some  of  the  bene- 
fits that  come  to  others  In  our  over -organized 
socletv. 
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OB  CREATION  PROPOSAL 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 


OF    MONTANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus'  anti-infla- 
tion job  creation  proposal. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  unique  char- 
acter of  many  rural  problems,  and  give 
them  the  type  of  special  consideration 
that  our  urban  problems  received  in  the 
1960's  and  early  1970's.  Thus,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  attention  that  the  Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus  proposal  has  re- 
ceived, and  the  cooperative  effort  that 
it  represents. 

In  contrast  to  the  President's  revised 
budget,  the  budget  proposals  drafted  by 
the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  more  than  $16  bil- 
lion in  stimulas  that  would  be  directed 
toward  rural  areas.  More  important,  It 
has  been  shown  that  these  funds  could 
produce  2  to  3  million  private  sector 
jobs. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  CRC 
budget  proposal  is  that  it  provides  most 
of  these  funds  from  the  private  sector, 
through  increased  loan  guarantees  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  I  am 
not  always  a  supporter  of  providing  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  for  private  loans. 
However,  I  have  foimd  that  when  the 
Government  guarantees  loans  to  citizens 
in  rural  areas,  the  prospects  for  default 
are  relatively  lower  in  rural  areas  than 
other  areas.  The  chance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  to  spend  funds  on 
defaulted  loans  is  reduced  in  rural  areas. 

Many  rural  areas  are  unable  to  com- 
pete on  equal  footing  with  urban  areas 
for  various  forms  of  Federal  assistance. 
The  CRC  proposal  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  by  acknowledging   the 
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different  approaches  which  must  be 
taken  in  dealing  with  either  urban  or 
rural  economic  problems.  All  we  are 
really  calling  upon  Congress  to  do  Is  to 
provide  rural  residents  with  their  fair 
share  of  economic  opportunities  and 
public  services. 

May  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus  in  express- 
ing hope  that  we  in  Congress  will  move 
swiftly  to  approve  this  much  needed 
piece  of  legislation,  aimed  at  remedying 
the  economic  problems  faced  by  our 
rural  citizens. 


WILSON  ADDRESSES  ISSUE  OF  POS- 
SIBLE REDUCTIONS  IN  POSTAL 
HOME  DELIVERY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice will,  as  we  all  know,  face  continued 
financial  difiBcultles  in  the  years  to  come. 
From  some  quarters  the  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  that  money  could 
be  saved  by  reducing  home  delivery  from 
6  to  5  days  per  week. 

No  firm  decision  has  been  made  by 
postal  management  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection at  this  time,  but  I  have  recently 
begim  receiving  reports  from  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  field  that  mail  is  allegedly 
being  held  back  and  manipulated  in  an 
attempt  by  management  to  show  that 
5 -day  delivery  is  sufiBcient.  While  I  am 
receiving  reports  regarding  delayed  mail 
from  a  number  of  cities  in  the  country, 
most  of  the  reports  are  coming  from  the 
Postal  Service's  western  region. 

At  this  time  I  cannot  confirm  these 
alleged  delays,  but  I  am  in  the  process 
of  investigating  the  matter. 

No  change  to  5-day  delivery  is  im- 
minent. According  to  postal  manage- 
ment: 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  delivery  days 
would  be  a  change  in  the  nature  of  postal 
services  on  a  nationwide  or  substantially  na- 
tionwide basis  within  the  meaning  of  section 
3661  and  would  require  a  request  by  the 
Postal  Service  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
for  an  advisory  opinion. 

Also,  postal  management  recognizes 
that: 

Any  changes  in  wages,  hoiirs  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  that 
derive  from  such  a  change  as  a  conversion 
to  a  5-day  delivery  schedule  would,  of  course, 
require  Postal  Service  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable statutory  requirements  in  the  labor 
relations  area  and  the  provisions  of  extant 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  heart  of  this  mat- 
ter is  the  fact  that  cutting  back  to  5-day 
delivery  is  really  an  issue  of  public  pol- 
icy and  should  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Postal  Service  maintains  that  sav- 
ings could  be  $300  to  $400  million  an- 
nually if  such  a  change  took  place,  al- 
thoug^h  the  USPS  admits  that  "potential 
cost  savings  are  not  precise  because  the 
savings  could  vary." 
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Under  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored, H.R.  19,  a  procedure  would  be 
established  which  would  prohibit  service 
cuts,  such  as  dropping  to  5 -day  delivery, 
or  rate  increases,  yuntil  Congress  was 
provided  a  certairi  amoimt  of  time  to 
consider  a  subsidy  in  its  place. 

The  impact  of  5 -day  delivery  could 
be  significant  to  many  Americans.  It  is 
a  decision  which  Congress  could  consider 
and  decide,  if  my  legislation  is  approved. 

As  chairman  of  the  Postal  Personnel 
and  Modernization  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, I  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence 
which  would  persuade  me  that  the  re- 
duction of  some  delivery  of  mail  from  6 
to  5  days  would  be  of  such  a  financial 
benefit  to  the  Postal  Service  as  to  offset 
the  reductions  In  service  to  the  public 
and  the  potential  loss  of  jobs  to  postal 
employees.  At  a  time  when  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  is  working  to- 
ward full  employment,  any  action  which 
would  eliminate  jobs  has  to  be  thor- 
oughly researched  and  completely  justi- 
fied. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  reduce  mail  delivery 
from  6  to  5  days  imless  it  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated to  me  that  it  Is  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  Involved — the  public,  the 
postal  employee  and  postal  management. 


THE  RULE  OP  REASON 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  brings  more 
commonsense  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act   (15  U.S.C.   1640). 

My  bill  is  not  designed  to  harm  this 
law,  nor  will  it  do  so  in  my  opinion.  It 
will  make  truth  in  lending  more  realistic. 
The  bill  is  simple,  and  its  full  text  reads: 

A  creditor  may  not  be  held  liable  in  any 
action  brought  under  this  section  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  title  if  the  creditor  is  In  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  regulations  promulgated  here- 
under respecting  the  alleged  violation. 

This  language  does  one  thing  to  the 
law— it  applies  the  legal  maxim  de 
minimis  non  curat  lex  to  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  In  layman's  terms  this 
means  that  minor,  technical,  and  un- 
intended acts  by  the  creditor  are  not 
subject  to  fine. 

My  bill  grows  out  of  expert  counsel  of 
an  Austin,  Tex.,  attorney,  Mr.  Donald 
Goldston.  He  is  an  attorney  whose  prac- 
tice includes  extensive  consumer  prac- 
tice. His  everyday  experience,  plus  study 
of  the  case  St.  Germain  against  Bank  of 
Hawaii,  413  F.  Supp.  587  (Ha.  1976) ,  has 
led  him  to  recommend  the  language  I 
introduce  today. 

In  the  materials  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Goldston,  two  paragraphs  in  par- 
ticular stand  out  In  my  mind.  I  would 
like  to  put  this  In  the  Record. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  I  do  not  disfavor 
the  basic  concepts  underlying  most  consumer 
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protection  laws;  I  have  long  ad 
some  were  needed.  But  I  am 
unrealistic  struct\irlng  of  most 
complexities  of  all  such,  and  at 
cratlc  Implementation  of  all  siich 
the  existing  consumer  protectU  n 
the  Implementing  regulations 
complex  that  neither  lawyers  no  • 
agree  upon  the  proper  meaning 
not  mention  this  above:  but 
are   filled   with   one   Judicial 
another  which  conflict  with 
opinions    about    how    to    complj? 
Truth-ln-Lending  Act. 

When  there  is  no  general  agr 
the  law  among  lawyers  and  Ju 
just  Imagine  how  baffled  the  layfnan 
those  disclosure  forms  are  filled 
men,  not  lawyers.  The  consume 
laws  must  be  readily  understood 
and  pops  operating  a  small  retiil 
such  laws  will  continue  to  be, 
been   for   years:    (1)    more   honored 
breach   than  In  the  obeyance 
legalized  means  of  blackmailing 
Into  coughing  up  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  settling  claims  based 
evils   as   using   the   wrong   sized 
printed  form;    (3)    meaningless, 
disclosing  information,  to  the 
son:  and  (4)  Inflationary  In  thei 
our  economy. 
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In  short,  I  would  hope  tha 
gress  would  pass  my  bill,  and 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  be  enXon  ed 
the  real  violators,  and  not  the 
nonsubstantive  violators. 


GAS  PRODUCTION  CC  STS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 

Thursday,  March  17. 
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res  >rves. 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
the  price  of  gas  going  to  stay 
answer  is  "yes,"  because  gas  is 
new  reserves  are  expensive  to 

We  have  10  years  of  gas 
most  accessible  gas  productior 
found  and  produced  costs  for 
and  development  have  Increased 

Gas  is  still  cheap  at  $1.95  MC  F  because 
compared  by  Btu  energy  contei  it  to  other 
types  of  energy  gas  has  similar  Btu  value 
at  $1.95.  The  old  prices  will  not  come 
back  and  here  is  an  example  o^  why  that 
is  true. 

I  received  a  report  from  the  [Total  Ex- 
ploration Co.  of  Corpus  Christ  ,  Tex.  To 
get  the  full  facts,  I  talked  uith  their 
president,  H.  C.  Cooke.  I  revic  wed  their 
entire  experience  on  No.  2  VJficent  gas 
well  in  Refugio  Coimty. 

At  this  time.  Total  Exploration  Co.  is 
applying  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  increase  the  price  to  1.60.  But 
this  would  just  barely  break  ev  m.  At  the 
old  price,  he  will  have  to  discoi  itinue  the 
well.  Read  their  report  as  it  lis  s  the  cost 
data  for  one  gas  production  situation. 
Here  is  Cooke's  statement  from  [Total  Ex- 
ploration Co.: 

statemebts 


Enclosed  herewith  are 
come  and  expenses  on  the  Total 
Company  No.  2  Vincent  gas   wel  I 
County,  Texas.  The  income  cov 
of  sixteen  months,  July  1975  thru 
1976. 

Income  to  the  working  interes 
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at  76.65  cents  per  MCP  was  $27,583.99,  total 
costs  were  $56,966.33,  for  a  loss  of  $29,382.34. 

Based  upon  the  average  home  use  of  5.3 
MCP  per  month,  this  gas  well  will  furnish 
gas  for  540  homes.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
Total  can  no  longer  produce  this  well  for 
this  price  gas,  and  somewhere  down  the  line 
640  homes  or  their  equivalent  will  be  without 
gas. 

If  the  PPC  will  increase  the  price  of  this 
gas  to  $1.60,  we  will  continue  producing  this 
well,  even  though  at  this  figure  our  total  pro- 
duction over  the  sixteen  months  of  45.826 
MCF  would  show  a  loss  of  $245.57. 

In  addition  to  the  above  costs,  this  year 
Total  Exploration  Company  drilled  and  aban- 
doned two  wells  on  this  tract  at  a  cost  of 
$118,000.00,  as  evidenced  by  the  enclosed 
contract. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  HEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
honor  the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  be- 
loved patron  saint  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick. 
"Truly  there  can  be  no  better  occasion  on 
which  to  also  pay  tribute  to  the  numer- 
ous contributions  of  Irish  men  and 
women  and  their  descendents  in  the 
building  of  our  great  Nations 

Most  Americans  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  legends  surround- 
ing the  life  bf  St.  Patrick.  Bom  a  citizen 
of  Rome,  while  still  a  youth  he  was  kid- 
naped by  fierce  drug  marauders.  En- 
slaved for  several  years  in  what  is  now 
Coimty  Antrim,  legend  records  that  the 
assistance  of  the  Almighty  enabled  Pat- 
rick to  escape  and  make  his  way  home. 
Upon  his  return  he  studied  for  the 
priesthood,  and  after  his  appointment  as 
a  bishop,  St.  Patrick  was  sent  to  Ireland 
to  convert  to  Christianity  the  Druids  he 
had  once  served. 

Arriving  in  431  A.D.,  he  quickly  en- 
countered strong  resistance  to  this  new 
faith  he  preached.  His  early  days  in  Ire- 
land were  perilous,  and  more  than  once 
the  saint's  life  was  threatened.  Un- 
daunted, Patrick  persevered  in  his  mis- 
sionary labors  and,  according  to  legend, 
first  used  the  shamrock  to  illustrate  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  to  his  skeptical 
listeners. 

Numerous  miracles  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  Ireland's  patron,  perhaps  most 
prevalent  being  the  colorful  legend  that 
St.  Patrick  rid  the  island  of  all  its 
serpents. 

Without  a  doubt  the  saint's  zealous 
efforts  eventually  proved  extremely  suc- 
cessful and  countless  numbers  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  In  addition,  St. 
Patrick  is  known  to  have  established 
schools,  churches,  and  at  least  one  col- 
lege. Ceaseless  dedication  to  his  flocks 
earned  St.  Patrick  an  eternal  place  in 
the  hearts  of  Irishmen.  At  his  death  on 
March  17,  493,  thousands  of  grieving 
mourners  traveled  great  distances  to  pay 
final  tribute  to  the  figure  who  had  trans- 
formed groups  of  warlike  tribes  into  a 
peaceful  and  civilized  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans  we  too  ac- 
knowledge a  debt  to  St.  Patrick  through 
the  many  and  varied  contributions  of 
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the  Irish  people  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation. 

Along  with  other  immigrants  the  Irish 
played  a  key  role  in  constructing  the  rail- 
roads which  first  linked  the  coasts  of 
our  growing  land.  The  talents  of  Irish- 
men and  their  descendents  are  repre- 
sented in  diverse  fields,  ranging  from  ath- 
letics, the  arts,  to  religion  where  thou- 
sands of  Irishmen  have  held  important 
church  positions. 

And  on  this  day  it  would  be  impossible 
not  to  recall  perhaps  the  one  man  who 
personified  Irish  success  in  the  United 
States,  our  late  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the  Newark  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade  is  a  long-awaited 
and  major  event  in  my  district.  Most  un- 
fortimately,  the  parade  this  year  which 
was  scheduled  for  Simday,  March  13,  was 
canceled  due  to  inclement  weather.  Per- 
haps this  is  an  indication  of  our  close 
ties  with  Ireland,  as  I  understand  rain 
also  interrupted  the  Dublin  parade  this 
morning.  However,  I  ^\'ish  to  highly  com- 
mend Mr.  Tom  Conroy,  the  grand  mar- 
shal for  Sunday's  parade,  on  his  superb 
and  diligent  efforts  in  organizing  this 
year's  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  old  proverb  proclaims 
that  "Everyone  is  Irish  on  St.  Patrick's 
E>ay."  I  am  especially  proud  to  be  an 
"honorary"  Iridiman  and  to  salute  the 
proud  heritage  of  the  magnificent  Emer- 
ald Isle.  Regrettably,  today,  areas  of  St. 
Patrick's  beloved  Ireland  are  suffering 
from  a  tragic,  bitter  conflict.  Certainly 
we  can  imagine  no  more  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  most  inspiring  Irish 
figure  than  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  beautiful  Ireland. 


FREE  VLADIMIR  PRESTIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today  the  story  of  a  Soviet  dis- 
sident, Vladimir  Prestin,  who  for  7  years 
has  been  denied  an  exit  visa  for  Israel. 

Vladimir  Prestin  is  an  engineer  who 
has  written  several  articles  and  has 
three  patents.  Since  1969,  he  has  not 
worked  on  any  projects  that  could  be 
considered  secret,  yet  Is  still  refused 
permission  to  emigrate. 

Vladimir  is  currently  employed  doing 
menial  work  in  a  factory.  He  spends  his 
spare  time  teaching  Hebrew,  taking  part 
in  scientific  seminars  and  other  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  for  fellow 
Je"ws. 

Vladimir  has  a  wife,  Elena,  and  a  son 
Mlsha,  who  will  soon  be  celebrating  his 
13th  birthday,  the  age  of  Bar  Mitzvah. 
In  a  gesture  of  solidarity,  synagogues 
throughout  the  world  are  having  Bar 
Mitzvahs  for  Misha  on  Saturday,  March 
19. 

In  honor  of  the  courageous  Prestin 
family,  I  would  like  to  share  this  poem 
written  by  a  member  of  the  South  Flor- 
ida Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry: 
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If  We  FORGET  Thee  Vladimk  Prestin 
(By  Morton  E.  Frelman) 
If  we  forget  thee  Vladimir  Prestin  . . . 
The  birch  trees  will  wither  and  die 
But  the  dream  of  your  ancient  homeland 
Will  remain  like  a  prisoner's  cry 
Imprisoned,  deprived  and  denied 
That  homeland,  so  fax  yet  so  near 
Still  the  vision  of  freedom  within  you 
Must  grow  brighter  with  each  passing  year 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Acob 
Are  with  you  whenever  you  pray 
For  on  their  Internal  passports,  too 
Was  written  the  word  Yevre ! 
We  have  not  forgotten  thee  Volodya 
The  birth  trees  are  thriving  and  strong 
Soon,  redeemed,  in  Yerushalaylm 
We  shall  offer  In  praise  a  new  song 


RELEASE  OF  DR.  MIKHAIL  SHTERN 
FROM  SOVIET  PRISON 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  News  Agency  Tass  has  reported 
the  release  of  Dr.  Mikhail  Shtern,  an 
eminent  Soviet  endocrinologist  sentenced 
in  1974  to  8  years  at  hard  labor  on 
trumped-up  charges  following  the  appli- 
cation of  his  youngest  son  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  Dr.  Shtern,  the  senior  con- 
sultant in  the  Polyclinic  of  Vinnitsas — 
Ukraine — Endocrinological  Health  Cen- 
ter, was  singularly  responsible  for  the 
elimination  of  the  thyroid  dlsea.'^es  en- 
demic to  the  western  Ukraine.  Nonethe- 
less, his  entire  professional  career  has 
been  dogged  by  the  manifestation  of  suc- 
cessive waves  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism, 
including  Stalin's  infamous  "Doctor's 
plot.'" 

His  recent  troubles  began  in  Septem- 
ber 1973,  when  his  family  received  an 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Shtern's  sister  to 
join  her  in  Israel.  Following  his  refusal 
to  forbid  his  sons  to  emigrate.  Dr.  Shtern 
was  arrested  and  placed  incommunicado 
in  a  basement  prison  cell  for  many 
months.  His  family  did  not  even  know 
where  he  was.  During  this  period,  anti- 
Semitic  mobs  stoned  the  Shtern  home, 
broke  the  windows  and  caused  Mrs. 
Shtern  to  fear  for  her  life.  The  Soviet 
authorities  continued  to  harass  the 
Shtems  by  confiscating  their  property 
and  leaving  them  penniless.  Both  sons — 
one  a  physicist  and  one  a  psychologist — 
were  fired  from  their  jobs  and  threatened 
with  arrest  on  the  charges  of  "parasit- 
ism." After  a  rump  trial — during  which 
attempts  were  made  to  prevent  his  wife 
and  sons  from  attending — Dr.  Shtern 
was  pronounced  ''guilty"  of  bribery  for 
"accepting  two  chickens,  one  goose,  some 
vegetables,  70  eggs,  and  770  rubles"  from 
various  patients  over  a  20-year  period. 
His  sentence  was  8  years  in  a  Soviet  labor 
camp.  He  has  spent  the  past  2  years  in 
a  labor  camp  in  Kharkov  where  he  has 
been  denied  the  right  to  practice  as  camp 
doctor  and  has  been  forced  to  work  in  the 
camp  machine  shop  with  a  wrench,  de- 
spite his  ill  health  and  age.  His  wife  has 
only  been  allowed  to  visit  him  once  a 
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year,  and  every  two  nights  he  is  moved 
from  barracks  to  barracks,  from  sleeping 
area  to  sleeping  area,  so  as  to  disorient 
him  and  attempt  to  create  a  breakdown. 
Since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1975,  I  have  written  to 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  to  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  several  times  on  Dr.  Shtern's 
behalf.  Several  months  ago,  I  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  with  Dr.  Shtern's  son, 
Viktor,  after  which  I  drafted  another  ap- 
peal to  the  Soviet  oflQcials.  I  know  that 
the  series  of  letters  sent  directly  to  Dr. 
Shtern  by  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Downey,  must  have  been  a  great  source 
of  strength  and  hope  for  him,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  While  I  cannot  take  any 
of  the  credit  for  the  release  of  Mik|(ail 
Shtern,  I  can  and  do  derive  pleasure  out 
of  this  decision  by  the  Soviet  leadership, 
whatever  their  reasons  might  be.  Now,  it 
is  my  hope  and  prayer,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  same  leadership  will  complete  their 
gesture  of  good  will  and  compassion  by 
granting  Dr.  Shtern  an  exit  visa  so  that 
he  may  join  his  sons  in  Israel.  To  do  any- 
thing less  would  only  constitute  a  cruel 
hoax  on  this  brilliant  physician  whose 
only  crime  is  that  he  is  a  Jew. 


THE  SOVIETS  DISCOVER  DISTRUST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  disturbance  in  foreign  af- 
fairs is  the  complete  distrust  that  the 
Soviets  find  themselves  in,  as  a  result  of 
their  failure  to  live  up  to  the  Helsinki 
accords.  This  question  of  foreign  policy 
is  addressed  in  an  editorial,  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  16.  I 
insert  this  editorial  for  the  Members' 
attention: 

The  Soviets  Discover  Distrttst 

Pravda  has  set  up  a  frightful  hullabaloo 
over  the  support  President  Carter  has  given 
to  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  can 
doom  detente,  Pravda  says.  It  can  dim  any 
hope  of  a  new  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement.  The  Communist  Party  newspaper 
goes  on  to  say  that  "attempts  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  us  .  .  .  are  bringing  about  an  atmo- 
sphere of  distrust." 

There  is  distrust.  That's  for  sure.  We  know 
from  long  experience.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  sowing  distrust  in  American  breaJts  for 
years.  It  has  violated  agreements  wiyi  us 
regularly.  The  Helsinki  agreement  of  1975  is 
no  exception.  It  has  been  clear  almost  s<nce 
the  day  of  the  signing  that  the  Kremlin  had 
no  slightest  intention  of  honoring  this 
pledge  in  the  agreement:  "The  participating 
states  will  respect  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion,  or  belief  .  .  ." 

It  was  Moscow's  callous,  dally  violation  of 
this  clause  that  prompted  Mr.  Carter's  criti- 
cism. How  is  it  possible  to  say  he  has  .caused 
"distrust"  by  pointing  to  the  Kremlin's  own 
breaches  of  the  agreement?  Pravda  has  di- 
rected Its  warning  to  the  wrong  party:  it 
should  have  gone  to  the  Kremlin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  construction  of 
a  good  arms  agreement  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  Pravda  trusts  us  or  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  based  on  something  as 
ephemeral  as  faith  in  the  Soviet  Unipn.  Any 
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pact  should  depend  on  tangible,  reliable 
things  like  verification  of  compliance 
through  mutual  inspection  of  weapons  and 
sites  and  through  other  hard-nosed  means. 

If  the  Soviets  really  want  a  workable  arms 
agreement,  one  that  may  help  save  the  world 
from  destruction,  they  will  not  be  too  deeply 
concerned  about  the  negotiating  atmosphere. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kremlin  may  as  well  stop 
telling  us  to  be  quiet  about  human  rights 
violations.  If  the  Kremlin  can,  as  Leonid 
Brezhnev  said,  pursue  detente  on  the  one 
hand  and  at  the  same  time  support  the 
creation  of  Marxist  despotisms  In  any  coun- 
try it  chooses,  then  we  have  every  right  to 
embrace  the  nobler  ideal  of  pursuing  detente 
while  seeking  to  inspire  a  movement  for 
individual  freedom  wherever  we  choose.  Ours 
is  the  true  effort  to  suppwrt  national  libera- 
tion; to  the  Soviets,  liberation  and  democ- 
racy are  merely  words  to  conceal  an  effort 
to  spread  despotism. 

If  saying  this  causes  the  Kremlin  to  talk 
of  distrust,  it  is  because  an  evil  system  can 
survive  only  by  spreading  distrust  of  a  good 
one. 


DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  most  strongly  the  swift  passage  of 
Congresswoman  Burke's  bill,  the  "Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Act,"  H.R.  28.  This 
act  deals  with  women  who  have  been 
psychologically  and  economically  shel- 
tered from  the  business  world,  only  to 
face  financial  disaster  because  of  possible 
divorce  or  widowhood.  These  women 
possess  fev/  marketable  skills  and  little 
experience,  yet  suddenly  they  must  sup- 
port both  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents. "The  prospects  of  their  financial 
survival  are  f righteningly  dark. 

"The  extent  of  this  problem  is  hidden 
from  us  by  the  lack  of  appropriate 
statistics.  After  much  research,  the  Al- 
liance for  Displaced  Homemakers  could 
only  conservatively  estimate  that  in 
March  of  1973.  2.2  million  homemakers 
between  the  ages  of  34  and  64  definitely 
qualified  as  "displaced"  and  in  need, 
another  7.5  million  women  with  children 
over  18  appeared  to  be  potential  candi- 
dates, and  15  million  more  women, 
presently  receiving  child  care  benefits  for 
their  children  under  18,  threatened  to 
join  the  corps  of  unskilled  mothers  seek- 
ing financial  subsistence,  once  their  chil- 
dren attained  maturity.  Hundreds  of 
other  displaced  homemakers,  undetected 
by  these  figures,  may  also  be  enduring 
the  nightmare  of  sudden  economic  dis- 
tress, without  hope  of  governmental  as- 
sistance. 

Since  1973,  the  divorce  rate  has  been 
steadily  rising,  implying  ever  greater 
numbers  of  displaced  homemakers.  Yet, 
simultaneously,  the  rate  of  alimony 
awards  has  been  declining,  indicating 
that  ever  fewer  mothers  are  receiving 
monetary  aid  for  their  dependents.  "The 
available  figures  indicate  that  only  47 
percent  of  divorced  mothers  were  award- 
ed any  child  support  at  all,  and  of  this 
amoimt,  only  21  percent  actually  con- 
tinued to  receive  regular  payments.  Even 
in  the  marriages  that  remain  stable, 
women  are  outliving  their  spouses  to  a 
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significant  degree.  These  women,  like 
their  divorced  counterpa -ts,  are  then 
forced  at  a  late  age  to  face  economic  de- 
mands for  which  they  ar;  unprepared. 
They  need  our  assistance. 

Congresswoman  Burke  las  responded 
to  the  many  constituent  ;alls  for  help 
in  this  area,  and  drafted  a  bill  geared 
toward  easing  the  dlsplacec  homemakers' 
transition  into  the  workini  world.  Com- 
plementing both  psychological  and  prac- 
tical requirements,  the  bill  treates  multi 
purpose  centers  which  jrovide  both 
health,  education  and  home  management 
programs  and  job  counse  ing,  training 
and  placement  services,  bes  des  offering  a 
coordinated  referral  servic(  to  other  ap- 
propriate programs.  Despi  e  long  isola- 
tion and  a  tough  market,  these  women 
can  become  productive,  self-sufficient 
members  of  our  economic    community. 


given  the  flexible,  compreh*  nsive  adjust- 


ment aids  this  thoughtful  a  ;t  provides. 

I  am  sure  that  a  little  care  ful  investiga- 
tion will  prove  to  each  Meiiber  of  Con- 
gress that  this  bill  offers  ;ervices  both 
desirable  and  relevant  to  Jne  needs  of 
the  homemakers  in  their  di  itrlcts.  Many 
women  already  enduring  t.  le  trauma  of 
loss  and  displacement,  are  s  Iso  poised  on 
the  brink  of  financial  disas  ;er.  I  ask  my 
fellow  Members  to  help  me  t  a  provide  the 
necessary  bridge  to  flnanciil  survival.  I 
urge  affirmative  action  on  tl  ,e  "Displaced 
Homemakers  Act,"  H.R.  28. 
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Mr.    WAMPLER.    Mr. 
Washington  Post  today,  Mai-ch 
carried  a  major  headline  ar 
gen  Fertilizers  Seen  as  Threit 
Ozone  Shield."  on  page  A3  . 
pact  of  this  article  must  be 
clarified  before  the  public 
false  impression   that  official 
facts  have  just  been  annouited 
farmers  are  causing  cancer 
their  crops. 

Because  of  the  emotional 
Story   could  generate,   espefclally 
the  article  gives  the  impres^on 
an  official  Government 
I  contacted  the  National 
tion  this  morning  to  find  thej  truth 
the  Post's  article. 

A  National  Science  Foundajtion  spokes 
man  stated  as  follows: 

Tbe  National  Center  for  

search  Is  a  private  organlzatloi  i 
tract  by  NSP  to  perform  studl 
Ollle,  quoted  by  the  author  of 
tide.  Is  not  a  Federal  employee; 
ployees  of  the  National  Centei 
phenc  Research  had  been  ca 
past  not  to  cast  statements 
official  Government  announce 
quotas  attributed  to  Dr.  Ollle 
"scientific  speculation"  at  this 
article  Is  "low  In  scientific    ., 
the  "nitrogen  cycle"  pertaining 
is  not  a  major  concern  at  the 
but  that  fluorocarbons  from 
lants  still  are  a  matter  of 
and  that  the  National  Science 
"does  not  condone  this  type 
fore  we  know  what  the  facts 
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This  article  hit  me  between  the  eyes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  only  yesterday  I 
was  studying  the  impact  of  this  winter's 
bad  weather  on  the  availability  of  ferti- 
lizers for  our  farmers  this  spring  to  grow 
crops  to  feed  our  people.  I  foimd  out,  in- 
cidentally, from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  while  supplies  of  fertilizers 
are  improving  and  probably  will  be  ade- 
quate, USDA  is  still  sticking  by  its  earlier 
estimate  that  we  will  have  a  750,000  ton 
loss  of  fertilizers  this  year.  While  this 
is  not  a  serious  shortage,  it  could — if  It 
materializes — have  an  impact  on  the  cost 
of  farm  products  to  consumers. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  statement  puts 
today's  Post  article  into  proper  perspec- 
tive. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  most  important  debate  that  has  been 
raging  in  the  academic  and  scientific 
community  and  has  now  reached  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  It  concerns  the  highly 
controversial  subject  of  genetic  re- 
search— specifically  In  recombinant 
DNA — and  the  ultimate  goals  we  seek  to 
achieve.  Put  simply,  the  new  science  of 
recombinant  NA  is  the  transplating  of 
genetic  material  from  one  living  orga- 
nism to  another  completely  unrelated 
species  with  the  possible  result  that  new 
life  forms  are  created. 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  by  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Paul  Rogers,  Congress- 
man SoLARZ,  and  myself  to  regulate  and 
supervise  this  research.  Much  has  been 
written  recently  in  the  press  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
comprehensive  pieces  was  written  by  Ju- 
dith Randal  and  appears  in  this  month's 
Progressive  magazine.  I  would  like  to 
enter  it  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us  who  will  soon  be  asked  to  make 
an  informed  judgment  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject: 

Life  Prom  the  Labs:    Who  Will  Control 

THE    New    Technology 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

As  recently  as  five  years  ago.  almost  any- 
one who  suggested  that  the  species  barrier 
could  be  broken  much  more  easily  and  at  far 
less  cost  than  it  took  to  split  the  atom  would 
probably  have  been  regarded  as  a  science  fic- 
tion buff  at  best,  and  more  probably  as  a  nut. 

Today  this  Is  no  longer  fantasy.  At  the  very 
time,  ironically,  when  thousands  of  species 
are  threatened  by  man  or  already  extinct,  the 
tools  that  will  cause  entirely  unrelated  spe- 
cies to  exchange  hereditary  material  have 
become  a  reality.  What  now  confronts  us  is 
the  problem  of  weighing  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  this  new  technology  against  the  poten- 
tial risks — without  sacrificing  the  freedom  of 
scientific  inquiry  or  endangering  the  world 
on  a  previously  unlmagined  scale. 

Interspecies  hybrids  are  nothing  new,  but 


the  issue  of  such  unions — the  mule  Is  an  ex- 
ample— have  always  been  distinguished  by  an 
Inability  to  reproduce.  Moreover,  those  forms 

of    life — bacteria    and    blue-green    algae 

which  do  not  have  distinct  cell  nuclei  and 
those  which  do,  have  always  been  autono- 
mous biological  kingdoms  whose  boundaries 
could  not  be  crossed.  With  the  discovery  of 
enzymes  that  will  fit  ordinary  bacteria  with 
the  genes  of  any  plant,  animal,  insect,  or 
virus  a  scientist  may  choose,  and  with  the 
evidence  that  generation  after  generation  of 
germs  wUl  then  continue  to  express  the 
characteristics  conveyed  by  the  transplants, 
such  distinctions  are  fading  fast. 

As  they  fade,  we  suddenly  face  the  prospect 
that  man  will  be  moving  genes  back  and 
forth  across  boundaries  that  many  millions 
of  years  of  evolution  have  set  In  place.  That 
prospect  now  engages  the  scientific  commu- 
nity in  a  furious  debate — one  of  which  most 
Americans  are  still  unaware,  while  the  rest 
wonder  which  biologists  to  believe. 

The  dilemma  of  balancing  scientific  risks 
and  benefits  Is,  of  course,  a  familiar  one.  In 
the  case  of  nuclear  energy,  both  the  risks 
and  the  benefits  are  at  least  familiar  and 
more  or  less  quantifiable.  And  when  physi- 
cists have  created  new  elements,  they  have 
done  so  with  the  knowledge  that  their  be- 
havior  will  be  highly  predictable.  By  con- 
trast, even  the  experts  can  only  guess  what 
will  happen  when  germs  are  provided  with 
exotic  genetic  material  and  what  trade-off 
this  new  technology  will  require.  And  whereas 
radiation  generally  decays,  novel  microbes 
might  multiply  indefinitely  In  a  hospitable 
environment. 

Last  June,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  published  voluntary  guidelines 
which,  in  effect,  sort  proposed  genetic  experi- 
ments according  to  their  estimated  risk  and 
then  define  those  which  can  be  safely  per- 
formed under  specified  conditions  and  those 
which  are  potentially  so  hazardous  that  they 
should  be  deferred  pending  further  develop- 
ments, or  completely  avoided. 

Some  biologists,  including  Nobel  laureates 
David  Baltimore  and  James  Dewey  Watson 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory  on 
Long  Island,  respectively,  are  satisfied  that 
the  NIH  guidelines  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  escape  Into  our  midst  of 
bacteria  that  might  prove  to  be  drug-resist- 
ant. There  are  others,  within  and  without 
the  Nobel  ranks,  who  think  such  an  "An- 
dromeda Strain"  scenario  Is  overblown,  and 
who  protest  that  the  NIH  has  Imposed  need- 
less limitations  on  scientific  inquiry. 

But  there  are  still  others — and  they.  too. 
include  a  Nobellst,  Professor  George  Wald  of 
Harvard— who  are  not  at  aU  convinced.  They 
point  out  that  accidents  have  happened  un- 
der the  best-regulated  scientific  circum- 
stances, and  they  would,  therefore,  have  the 
work  go  forward  only  in  highly  secure  facili- 
ties and  sparsley  populated  places — If  at  all. 
The  bacteria  that  receive  gene  transplants 
are  called  DNA  recombinants.  DNA.  or  de- 
oxyribonucleic acid.  Is  the  molecule  of  hered- 
ity (except  for  some  viruses).  In  the  course 
of  the  experiments,  segments  of  the  DNA  of 
two  or  more  species  are  annealed.  The  novel 
micro-organisms  created  In  this  process  offer 
Insights  Into  biological  mechanisms  that  are 
not  otherwise  easily  obtained,  thus  arousing 
the  scientific  curiosity  of  those  who  long  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  cancer  and  other 
forms  of  serious  disease.  If,  Indeed,  these  or- 
ganisms could  be  counted  on  to  remain  labo- 
ratory curiosities — and  if  reputations  and 
money  were  not  riding  on  them— there  would 
be  little  reason  to  give  gene-Juggled  microbes 
a  second  thought. 

But  this  Is  not  the  case.  In  at  least  one 
university  biology  department,  opposition  to, 
the  experiments  Is  already  construed  as  an 
attempt  to  block  scientific  progress.  Grad- 
uate students  who  balk  at  using  the  tech- 
nique may  find  it  hard  to  earn  a  degree  or 
to  find  a  poet  at  the  laboratory  of  their 
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choice.  At  the  same  time,  both  academia  and 
Industry  have  correctly  perceived  that  pro- 
gramming bacteria  to  turn  out  quantities  of 
valuable  chemicals  and  drugs  is  the  stuff  of 
which  fortunes  may  soon  be  made.  Today's 
fairly  modest  research  project  could  be  the 
basis  of  tomorrow's  big  business  deal.  (See 
"One  Small  Step  beyond  Mankind,"  Page 
21.) 

Last  October,  for  example,  Dr.  Herbert 
Boyer  of  the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  was  a  leader  of  two  research  groups 
that  reported  they  had  successfully  used  re- 
combinant technology  to  induce  the  produc- 
tion of  beta  galactosldase.  a  milk-digesting 
protein.  In  Escherichia  coli,  a  species  of  bac- 
teria whose  usual  habitat  Is  the  human  or 
animal  intestine.  In  this  case,  the  protein 
was  one  that  E.  coli  are  capable  of  producing 
anyway.  But  Boyer  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  "we've  gone  out  of  the  area  of  basic 
science  into  the  area  of  practical  application" 
and  to  predict  that  bacteria  could  be  Induced 
to  become  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
insulin  and  other  medications  and  chemicals. 

What  is  important  here  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  which  was  also  repre- 
sented on  the  Boyer  team,  lost  no  time  in 
applying  for  patents  on  the  technique.  This 
means  that,  while  the  work  was  done  with 
NIH  funding  and  therefore  adhered  to  the 
NIH  guidelines,  the  Income  generated  by  it 
in  the  future  could  free  both  Institutions — or 
for  that  matter  any  Institution  In  a  like  po- 
sition— from  such  constraint 

Universities,  It  Is  true,  might  be  reluctant 
to  Incur  the  displeasure  of  the  NIH.  And  an 
NIH  regulation  (which  has  never  been  used) 
would  permit  the  agency  to  withhold  fund- 
ing from  other  projects  should  a  grantee  or 
contractor  defy  the  recombinant  guidelines. 
Nonetheless,  the  NIH  might  well  be  reluctant 
to  discipline  the  research  community.  And 
as  universities  become  more  pressed  for  funds 
they  are  being  driven  to  engage  In  projects 
that  may  become  ethically  dubious,  though 
financially  rewarding. 

To  be  fair,  there  probably  would  have  been 
no  safety  guidelines  had  It  not  been  for  the 
scientists  themselves.  In  mid-1974,  eleven 
prominent  molecular  biologists — ^Baltimore 
and  Watson  among  them — called  for  and  ob- 
tained a  two-year  moratorium  on  what  seem- 
ed to  be  the  riskiest  gene  grafts.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  since  scientists  Initiated  and 
designed  the  guidelines,  they  would  also  have 
a  strong  stake  In  complying  with  them. 

But  moral  considerations  do  not  neces- 
sarily prevail — especially  when  a  recent  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists  survey  dis- 
closed that  10  per  cent  of  those  responding 
thought  the  guidelines  needlessly  strict,  and 
when  compliance  is  entirely  voluntary. 

Under  the  NIH  guidelines,  laboratories  en- 
gaged In  the  least  potentially  dangerous  stud- 
ies are  designated  P-1  (P  standing  for  pre- 
cautionary) .  Those  somewhat  up  the  line  of 
potential  risk  are  called  P-2.  and  so  on.  P-4 
laboratories  have  the  most  elaborate  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  contamination  of  per- 
sonnel or  the  escape  of  bacteria  Into  the 
environment,  and  are  the  only  facilities 
where  the  potentially  most  hazardous  ex- 
periments are  sanctioned. 

Laboratories  at  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland, 
built  for  the  Pentagon's  now-abandoned 
germ  warfare  program  and  now  used  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  house  a  P-4  facil- 
ity. And  the  multi-million  dollar  lunar-re- 
ceiving laboratory  at  the  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter in  Houston,  designed  for  the  isolation  and 
containment  of  those  "moon  germs"  that 
never  materialized,  would  also  qualify  as 
P-4.  So  does  the  laboratory  on  Plum  Island, 
off  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island,  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  for  the 
study  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease. 

E.  coU  bacteria  are  the  focus  of  most  of 
the  experiments  conducted  to  date  because 
this  species  of  germ  Is  the  most  thoroughly 
studied,  and  therefore  the  best  understood. 
Many  scientists  would  feel  more  comfortable 
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working  with  a  species  that  does  not  Infect 
man,  though  considerable  steps  have  been 
taken  to  disarm  E.  coli. 

A  special  strain.  K-12.  Is  used;  as  far  as  is 
known,  K-12  will  not  take  up  residence  In 
people.  And  enfeebled  substrains  of  K-12 
have  been  developed  that  are  dependent  on 
any  array  of  special  requirements — the  pres- 
ence of  certain  nutrients,  ultraviolet  light, 
and  extreme  temperatures,  for  Instance — in 
order  to  survive  or  reproduce.  The  theory  is 
that  the  needs  of  such  enfeebled  strains  can 
be  supplied  only  in  the  laboratory.  One  scien- 
tist has  aptly  described  the  weaknesses  that 
have  been  bred  into  the  K-12  substrains  as 
"messlah  genes." 

All  this  sounds  reassuring — more  than  the 
facts  may  warrant.  The  behavior  of  bacteria 
is  unpredictable,  and  the  estimates  of  risk 
are  necessarily  crude.  And  the  enzymes  that 
permit  scientists  to  transplant  genes  from 
one  species  to  another  do  not  act  directly  on 
the  bacterial  recipients,  but  on  go-betweens. 
This  multiplies  the  possibilities  that  some- 
thing may  go  wrong. 

These  go-betweens  are  viruses  known  as 
phages,  which  naturally  infect  germs,  or  tiny, 
free-floating  circlets  of  hereditary  material 
called  plasmids,  which  do  the  same.  Some 
scientists  worry  about  what  might  happen 
U  gene-shuffled  phages  or  plasmids  came  Into 
contact  with  bacteria  that — unlike  the  en- 
feebled K-12  substrains — had  not  been  de- 
signed to  commit  suicide  In  the  event  of  their 
escape  to  the  outside  world. 

Exchanges  of  plasmids,  In  particular,  are 
known  to  occur  in  nature  between  strains 
and  even  between  species  of  bacteria.  Pro- 
ponents of  genetic  research  generally  argue 
that  if  it  happens  in  nature,  there  is  probably 
nothing  to  fear.  Critics  are  not  so  sure;  their 
concern  Is  that  if  sufficiently  large  numbers 
of  these  deviants  were  rapidly  Introduced, 
the  situation  could  get  out  of  hand. 

Dr.  Stanley  Falkow,  a  microbiologist  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  and  an 
expert  on  E.  coli,  has  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  Introducing  certain  plasmids  even  Into  en- 
feebled strains  of  K-12.  On  the  basis  of  stud- 
ies he  has  conducted  on  calves,  he  advised 
the  NIH  Recombinant  DNA  Advisory  Commit- 
tee that  "It  may  not  be  too  farfetched  to  sug- 
gest that  some  DNA  recombinant  molecules 
could  profoundly  affect  the  ability  of  this  E. 
coli  strain  to  survive  and  multiply  in  the 
gastrointestinal  tract."  Another  of  Palkow's 
worries  Is  that  a  recombinant  might  somehow 
acquire  the  ability  to  reproduce  In  water,  and 
so  pose  a  massive  environmental  threat. 
Whatever  the  present  hazards  of  E.  coli — and 
It  already  causes  most  urinary  tract  infections 
and  Is  dangerous  to  many  who  are  chronically 
111 — It  cannot  ordinarily  multiply  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen. 

These  concerns  aside,  the  chemicals  that 
form  the  basis  of  the  new  technology  are.  In 
principle,  precision  instruments  that  cut  spe- 
cific segments  of  DNA  from  one  type  of  cell 
to  be  transplanted  Into  others.  When  they  are 
prepared  by  sophisticated  scientists  experi- 
enced In  recombinant  experimentation,  re- 
striction enzymes  are  exactly  that.  However, 
some  researchers  rely  Instead  on  commercial 
suppliers  whose  enzymes  may  or  may  not  be- 
have predictably.  Such  variability  contributes 
to  the  inherent  risk. 

At  present,  anyone  can  buy  restriction  en- 
zymes off  the  shelf  or  by  mall  from  such 
supplies  as  Miles  Laboratories,  and  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  amateur  from  dab- 
bling in  the  technology,  nor  is  there  any 
point  In  licensing  the  production  of  restric- 
tion enzymes,  since  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  biochemistry  can  concoct  his 
own  from  readily  available  ingredients. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  undergraduate,  having  read 
published  reports,  demonstrated  on  pap)er 
that  he  knew  how  to  build  an  atom  bomb. 
Since  DNA  recombinant  work  requires  only 
a  meager  investment  In  equipment  and  can 
be  carried  out  in  limited  space,  a  similarly 
resourceful  high  school  student  could  con- 
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ceivably  collect  the  necessary  materials  and 
then  simply  turn  the  experimental  brew  loose 
on  the  general  environment. 

DNA  recombinants,  like  radiation,  would 
net  make  their  presence  quickly  known  to 
the  senses  should  they  escape.  They  might 
well  prove  impossible  to  trace.  Geiger  count- 
ers will  detect  radiation;  an  equivalent  de- 
vice for  detecting  bacteria  has  not  been  In- 
vented yet. 

Other  possible  hazards  In  the  process  are 
even  more  troubling.  A  Government  inter- 
agency committee  formed  by  White  House 
directive  "to  review  Federal  policy  on  the 
conduct  of  research  involving  new  forms  of 
life"  reports  that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  agreed  to  observe  the  NTH 
guidelines  and  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  its  probable  willingness 
to  go  along.  But  neither  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Administration,  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control,  nor  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency — all  of  which  might  log- 
ically be  involved — has  assumed  any  over- 
sight responsibilities  for  recipients  of  re- 
search grants  or  contracts,  and  the  NIH,  too, 
has  demurred.  Such  loopholes  raise  the  pos- 
sibility of  reckless  mischief. 

Furthermore,  no  cne  knows  how  much 
research  Is  In  progress.  There  Is  reason  to 
wonder  whether  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  its  equivalents  abroad  might  not 
secretly  carry  out  experiments  their  govern- 
ments officially  decried.  And  there  is.  as  In 
nuclear  science,  the  possibility  of  exploita- 
tion by  lunatics  or  terrorists. 

There  Is  also  the  inevitability  of  exploita- 
tion by  U.S.  private  Industry.  The  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  the  trade 
group  to  which  the  largest  drug  firms  belong, 
for  example,  has  told  the  Senate  health  sub- 
committee that  it  generally  agrees  with  the 
NIH  guidelines,  but  that  its  members  will 
want  to  make  larger  quantities  of  DNA  re- 
combinants than  is  permitted  under  the 
rules  that  apply  to  academic  researchers. 

Meanwhile,  seven  of  these  firms — Miles 
Laboratories.  Ell  Lilly.  Hoffman-LaRoche, 
Merck  Sharpe  and  Dohme,  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. Upjohn,  and  Pfizer — are  already  at 
work  with  recombinants  or  are  gearing  up. 
There  are  other  such  firms  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  PMA;  because  they  are  generally 
smaller  and  less  visible,  they  are  perhaps  even 
more  likely  to  cut  corners  In  striking  out  on 
their  own. 

The  drug  Industry  Is  only  one  of  many  that 
has  sniffed  potential  profits  In  this  new  tech- 
nology. While  the  public  Interest  may  dic- 
tate full  disclosure  about  recombinant  re- 
search, private  enterprise  operates  on  the 
principle  that  if  the  costs  of  brlnelng  experi- 
mental findings  to  commercial  realization  are 
to  Justify  the  Investment,  trade  secrets  must 
be  kept. 

Thus,  at  a  Commerce  Department  meeting 
last  November  at  which  several  large  firms 
were  represented,  the  consensois  was  that  the 
private  sector  should  publicly  register  its 
prolects,  but  let  It  go  at  that.  While  nuclear 
reactors  must  be  licensed  before  they  are 
built,  any  corporation  wishing  to  build  a  con- 
tainment facility  for  microbes  can  simply 
go  ahead  with  no  questions  asked.  In  fact, 
should  It  decide  to  perform  recombinant  e)^- 
perlments  at  even  the  P-3  or  P-4  level  wlthi- 
out  proper  safeg^uards,  it  could  do  that,  too. 
Dr.  Ronald  Cape,  who  heads  a  biologically 
oriented  California  firm  called  Cetus  and  who 
attended  the  Commerce  Department  meet- 
ing, said  later  that  there  was  agreement  that 
"the  registry  would  discourage  underground 
or  fly-by-nlght  operations  because  anybody 
who  decided  to  go  Into  this  field  would  have 
to  stand  up  and  be  Identified."  But  Cape 
obviously  had  some  mlsglvlnes.  since  he  also 
wondered  aloud  whether  this  type  of  enter- 
prise should  be  In  the  profit-making  sector 
at  all. 
Cetus  is  now  doing  nothing  wth  recom- 
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binants  and,  according  to  Cap< 
a  rush  to  enter  the  field:  "If  we 
business  at  all.  well  start  off  . 
biological  containment  kinds  of  . 
the  company  numbers  among  Its 
sultants  molecular  biologist  Joa^ 
berg,  a  Stanford  University  Nobe 
ner,  who  is  on  record  as 
guidelines  are  too  strict. 

Lederberg   is    not    the   only 
find  himself  In  a  somewhat  an. 
tion.  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
entire  recombinant  movement 
Robert  Slnshelmer,  chairman  of  ... 
division  at  the  California  Institute 
nology,  who  regards  the  NIH  , 
"sorely  Inadequate."  Yet  people 
are  engaged  In  this  work,  and 
tlon,  which  already  has  a  P-2  .__„. 
building  a  P-3  facility.  Slnshelmer 
would  not  want  to  be  associated 
stltutlon  where  a  department 
veto  power  over  his  subordinate^ 
doubts  the  public  would  benefit 
perlments  were  halted  at  Cal  Tech 
proliferated   elsewhere.   As   he   se 
would  be  as  meaningless  as  havln ; 
unilaterally  disarm. 

Even  If  we  were  to  Ignore  or 
danger  of  catastrophic  accident, 
Ing  genetic  technology  would  ralsi 
ble     and     frightening    problem! 
them  similar  to,  but  much  more 
those  already  posed  by  other  _. 
velopments.  The  production  and 
of  antibiotics,  and  their  consequer  t 
has  already  led  to  the  existence  of 
tant  germs.  Now  it  Is  being 
bacteria  can   be   programmed   to 
ture  antimicrobials  more  cheaply 
dllBcult  to  envision  a  new  surge 
promoted  drugs — and  a  new  health 

General  Electric  has  applied  for 
a  technique  which  will  use  plasmh 
fer  on  one  strain  of  pseudomonaj 
some  genes  endowing  it  with  the 
to  digest   most.   If  not  all,   of  th. 
hydrocarbons  that  constitute  crudf 
new  species  could  obviously  prove 
for  cleaning  up  oil  spills.  But  wl^t 
happen  If  it  found  Its  way  into 
storage  tanks,  pipelines,  or  the 
of  a  commercial  Jet  aircraft  In  . 
what  will  be  the  Impact  on  the 
vironment  Itself?  No  one  knows 

After  our  experience  with 

tlcldes,  and  many  other  scientific 
nologlcal  "advances,"  we  have  surel  ' 
that   the  remedies   we    devise   oft< 
new  and  acute  aliments.  An  urgent 
must,    therefore,    be   asked:    Can't 
'  some    of    what    seems    attainable 
DNA    recombinants   be    achieved    _, 
safer  meaiw?  Perhaps  the  short-rui 
such  alternatives  might  be  higher, 
long-run  savings  might  be  Immense 

Few  people,  unfortunately,  are 
that   such   questions   must   be 
some   rearguard   actions   are   being 
Harvard  University,  for  example.  Is 
remodel  a  floor  of  Its  forty-year-old 
building  into  a  P-3  (moderate  risk) 
blnant  research  facility,  and  It  has 
the  approval  of  the  NIH  and  the 
of   some    8285,000   of   the   agency's 
Work  has  already  begun.  But  some 
of    Harvard's    biology    department 
George  Wald  and  Ruth  Hubbard- 
vlnced    that    the    Insect-ridden 
which  by  the  University's  own 
also  subject  to  floods,  is  no  place 
an  endeavor. 

When  their  objections  caught  th( 
Cambridge's  mayor.   Albert  E.  Velli  cl 
the  Cambridge  City  CouncU.  a  classl 
and-gown    dispute    ensued.    Hearlnj 
held,   and   last   July  a  three-montl 
faith"  moratorium    (which   has  slnle 
extended)   was  Imposed  on  P-3  and 
perlments  at  both  Harvard  and  the 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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time  has   been  looking  into  the  situation. 
Chaired   by   a   former   mayor   who   owns   a 
heating   oil   Arm,   the   four   men   and    four 
women— whose     occupations     range     from 
nurse,  social  worker,  physician,  and  struc- 
tural engineer  to  professor  of  urban  policy 
and  community  activists— recommended  in 
January  that  the  experimentation  be  per- 
mitted to  resume.  But  In  the  belief  that  "a 
predominantly  lay  citizen  group  can  face  a 
technical   scientific   matter  of  general   and 
deep  public  concern,  educate  Itself  appro- 
priately to  the  task,  and  reach  a  fair  deci- 
sion," the  panel  also  agreed  that  the  NIH 
guidelines  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  made 
further  safety  recommendations  of  its  own. 
Among  these  is  a  proposed  city  ordinance 
that   would   automatically   declare   any  re- 
search not  In  strict  conformltv  to  safety  re- 
quirements to  be  a  public  health  hazard. 

The  Cambridge  review  board  obviously  ar- 
rived at  a  political  compromise.  But  its  re- 
port made  an  essential  point:  "Knowledge 
whether  for  its  own  sake  or  for  its  potential' 
benefits  to  humankind,  cannot  serve  as  a 
Justification  for  Introducing  risks  to  the  pub- 
lic unless  an  Informed  citizenry  Is  willing  to 
accept  those  risks." 

But  not  every  town  can  be  expected  to  re- 
act like  Cambridge,  and  there  are  limitations 
to  the  local -option  approach.  Scientists  like 
industries,  can  readily  move  on  if  they  don't 
like  what  they  find  in  one  place.  Having  al- 
ready complied  with  a  self-imposed  mora- 
torium,   recombinant    proponents    are    not 
likely  to  stand  still  indefinitely  for  what  they 
regard  as  undue  Interference.  They  are    in 
general,  an  Impatient  lot,  further  pressed  by 
what  they  feel  Is  a  need  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  in  the  face  of  competition  from  abroad. 
Scientists  of  many  nations  are  eager  to 
participate    in    recombinant    research,    and 
some  are  already  doing  so  with  far  less  dis- 
closure than  there  has  been  here.  Britain's 
Official  Secrets  Act  means,  for  example,  that 
we  may  know  less  about  what  has  been  going 
on  in  British  labs  than  we  do  about  what  has 
been  happening  In  ours.  Further,  if  U.S  firms 
cannot  experiment  at  home,  nothing  can  stop 
them  from  going  abroad. 

The  new  genetic  technology  is  seductive— 
not  only  because  it  is  cheap,  fast,  easy  and 
potentially  lucrative,  but  also  because  it  is 
Intellectually  appealing  and  holds  out  the 
promise  of  Impressive  benefits  In  spite  of  the 
admitted  risks.  The  opportunity  has  prob- 
ably passed.  If  it  ever  existed,  to  Impose  a 
total  ban  on  the  work— and  any  such  ban 
would  be  breached.  If  there  is  one  nightmare 
that  biologists  on  all  sides  of  the  Issue  share 
It  Is  that  Federal  legislation  might  be  drawn 
so  Inflexibly  that  It  would  Impede  both  the 
progress  and  the  safety  of  the  research. 

How,  then,  will  the  Inevitable  compromises 
be  drawn?  By  making  the  research  unpatent- 
able? By  Insisting  that  all  experiments  be 
conducted  In  regional  Federal  facilities  which 
industry  would  have  to  support  in  order  to 
qualify  for  profits  from  the  discoveries?  By 
establishing  an  intricate  system  of  licensure 
and  environmental  monitoring? 

It  Is  difficult  to  make  even  an  educated 
guess.  But  It  Is  clear  that  whatever  is  to  be 
done  must  have  the  careful  and  immediate 
attention  of  scientists,  and  of  the  rest  of  us 
A  population  explosion  among  microbes  can 
occur  in  a  matter  of  days,  or  even  hours. 
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body  the  farm  convention  which  has 
been  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  these  last 
few  days.  Some  270  fanners  and  farm 
wives  from  southwestern  Minnesota  and 
western  Iowa  have  traveled  to  this  city 
at  their  own  expense  to  meet  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  other  govern- 
mental officials  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  Government  programs  and 
policies,  and  in  order  to  advise  people  in 
Government  concerning  problems  expe- 
rienced in  the  farm  area. 

One  of  the  sessions  in  this  program 
found  the  group  breaking  up  into  groups 
of  8  or  10.  and  meeting  with  individual 
Members  in  their  offices  to  talk  on  an 
informal  basis  about  farm  problems  and 
polices. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  a 
democratic  form  of  government  can  only 
operate  effectively  with  the  involvement 
of  the  people.  This  farm  convention  has 
demonstrated  to  the  people  of  our  coim- 
try  the  willingness  of  our  rural  people 
to  give  of  their  time  and  money  in  order 
te  participate  in  our  governmental 
process. 

I  believe  it  serves  as  a  great  example 
of  how  our  governmental  system  should 
work,  and  I  believe  our  Nation  owes  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  these  farm  people  for 
the  fine  example  they  have  set  for  the 
rest  of  our  people  through  their  partici- 
pation in  this  farm  convention  spon- 
sored by  myself  and  Congressmen  Nolan 
and  Harkin. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  IRISH-AMERI- 
CANS ON  THIS  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1977 
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HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 


Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
eminently  appropriate  on  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  that  we  recall  the  debts  of 
this  country  to  the  isle  of  saints  and 
scholars.  The  contributions  of  the  Irish 
people  to  our  history  and  culture  have 
truly  been  remarkable.  It  is  a  source 
of  immense  pride  to  note  that  so  many 
Irish  men  and  women  have  helped  to 
build  and  develop  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  of  the  nine  men  of  Irish 
descent  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  of  the  thousands  who 
fought  in  our  Revolutionary  Army.  We 
are  proud  of  the  anonymous  millions  who 
found  refuge  on  our  shores  during  some 
of  the  darkest  days  of  Irish  history.  It  is 
they  who  courageously  and  relentlessly 
provided  the  labor  and  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  needs  to  a  growing  nation. 
The  first  Irish  upon  our  shores  concen- 
trated in  industries  such  as  railroading 
and  mining.  The  children  of  these  im- 
migrants in  turn  gave  to  this  Nation  their 
finest   talent.   Names   such   as   Meany, 
Kennedy,  Cooke  and  Yeats,  enrich  our 
national     heritage.     Their     generosity, 
warmth  and  kindness  have  made  them  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  American  mo- 
saic. 

On  this  day  however  a  sober  note  must 
be  interjected  into  the  festivities.  I  pray 
that  the  violence  which  has  torn  apart 
Ireland  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  It  is 
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my  slncerest  desire  for  a  peaceful  Ire- 
land. A  country  joined  not  through  vio- 
lence but  through  a  common  effort  by 
both  the  north  and  the  Republic,  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  establish 
a  system  of  government  in  which  both 
communities  will  live  in  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  harmony.  The  most 
hopeful  sign  in  this  bloody  conflict  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  women's  peace 
movement.  Nonviolent,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  they  are  surely  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Irish  people 
will  work  out  their  differences.  No  mat- 
ter how  diverse  their  political  or  religious 
interests  or  backgrounds,  the  one  thing 
all  Irish  men  and  women  share  is  a  love 
of  their  fine  country.  It  is  upon  this  love 
that  the  foundations  of  a  peaceful  Ire- 
land will  be  formed. 


POLITICAL  DISSENT  AND  INSANITY 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17.  1977 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  political  dissent  is  not  always 
a  crime.  It  is  sometimes  classified  as 
"mental  illness."  You  have  to  be  insane 
to  defy  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals  are  full  of 
prisoners  of  conscience,  their  health 
often  endangered  by  "treatments"  which 
really  are  a  kind  of  medical  torture. 

We  in  Congress  recently  heard  the 
moving  testimony  of  Vladimir  Bukovsky, 
whose  release  from  a  psychiatric  prison 
was  forced  by  international  opinion.  He 
was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Meanwhile, 
the  imprisonment  continues,  and  we 
must  continue  to  speak  out  until  all 
Soviet  political  prisoners  are  given  their 
freedom. 

Efforts  such  as  those  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Mehical  Society,  which  are 
described  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment, can  only  be  helpful. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  society's  actions 
on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union's  psychi- 
atric prisoners  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  : 

The  Connecticut  State 

Medicai.  Society, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  8, 1977. 
Hon.  James  E.  Carter, 
President  of   the    United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Connecticut 
State  Medical  Society  is  a  voluntary  profes- 
sional organization  having  as  members  more 
than  4.000  doctors  of  medicine  licensed  to 
practice  In  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society's  CouncU,  held 
on  February  16,  1977,  the  Council  members 
were  Informed  that  there  Is  no  considerable 
reliable  evidence  that  the  psychiatric  pro- 
fession and  Its  institutions  In  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  used  as  instruments  to 
suppress  dissent;  that  dissenters  have  oeen 
Incarcerated  In  mental  institutions  who  show 
no  evidence  of  mental  Illness;  and  that  many 
such  dissenting  Individuals  have  been  sub- 
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Jected  to  Insulin  coma,  sulfur  Injections  and 
other  discredited  forms  of  "treatment".  To 
validate  this  information,  the  Council  mem- 
bers received  (among  others)  the  following 
supporting  statement:  "On  the  basis  of  the 
available  documentary  evidence.  Amnesty 
International  accepts  as  a  fact  the  general 
allegation  that  numerous  Soviet  citizens  have 
been  confined  to  psychiatric  hospitals  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  political  or  religious 
beliefs  and  with  no  medical  Justification." 
(Prisoners  of  Conscience  in  the  USSR,  1975, 
p.  104) 

Reflecting  Its  deep  concern  about  these  al- 
legations, the  Council  voted  to  adopt  a  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

"Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  Council  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Medical  Society  call  for 
the  Immediate  end  to  the  abuse  of  psychiatry 
for,  political  purposes  in  the  USSR,  and  in- 
struct its  officers  and  representatives  to 
transmit  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Connecticut's  U.S.  Representatives  and 
Senators  and  to  the  Secretary-General  and 
Premier  of  the  USSR  as  well  as  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States." 

Knowing  of  your  publicly-stated  dedica- 
tion to  working  to  guarantee  full  civil  rights 
to  all  peoples  of  the  world,  the  Council  has 
directed  that  its  action  be  brought  to  your 
attention  and  to  that  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  officials  stipulated  In  the 
resolution. 

With  every  good  wish. 

For  the  Council, 
Respectfully, 

William  R.  Richards,  M.D., 

Executive  Director. 


ST.  PATRICK  CHURCH.  POTTSVILLE. 
PA..  CELEBRATES  150TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17.  1977 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  is  a  very  special  occasion  for 
many  Americans.  However,  this  most 
festive  day  is  of  particular  significance 
this  year  to  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick 
of  Pottsville,  Pa.  For  March  17.  1977. 
serves  not  only  as  the  church's  patronal 
feast  day,  but  as  the  highlight  of  St. 
Patrick's  parish's  150th  anniversary. 

The  Church  of  St.  Patrick  of  Pottsville 
is  the  oldest  in  Schuylkill  County  and 
served  as  a  Jesuit  mission  during  the 
first  years  of  our  Nation's  history.  The 
parish  was  named  in  honor  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland,  the  homeland  of  the 
earliest  Catholic  immigrants  in  Penn- 
sylvania's anthracite  region. 

His  Excellency  Gearoid  O'Clerigh,  the 
Irish  Consul  General  in  New  York,  will 
be  the  guest  of  honor  and  speaker  for  the 
occasion. 

The  church  of  St.  Patrick,  throughout 
its  long  and  glorious  history,  has  played 
an  irreplaceable  role  in  the  community 
of  Pottsville  and  the  anthracite  region 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole.  After  150 
years,  the  structure  itself  still  stands,  a 
monument  to  the  courage  and  spirit  of  its 
first  parishoners  and  to  the  freedom  and 
opportunity  which  drew  them  to  Amer- 
ica's shores.  The  memories  of  those  early 
Irish  immigrants  and  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  present-day  congrega- 
tion, serve  as  sterling  testimony  to  the 
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Church  of  St.  Patrick's  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  quality  of  life  in  Schuyl- 
kill County. 

Today,  I  join  the  parishoners  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  saluting  their  church  for  150 
years  of  community  service,  leadership, 
and  spiritual  guidance. 


THE  DROUGHT'S  IMPACT  ON  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  brought  to  your  attention  the 
terrible  impact  of  the  drought  on  South 
Dakotans.  The  following  testimony 
dramatizes  the  severe  impact  of  the 
drought  on  a  dairyman  from  my  home 
town  of  Humboldt,  S.  Dak.,  and  his  des- 
perate need  for  Federal  assistance : 

STATEMENT  BY  DON  LlAS 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  today  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

My  name  Is  Don  Lias.  I  am  a  dairy  farmer 
and  my  farm  Is  located  approximately  one 
mile  east  of  Humboldt,  South  Dakota.  My 
farm  consists  of  700  acres  which  I  operate 
Jointly  with  my  brother.  Together  we  milk 
175  cows,  and  our  income  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  our  dairy  production. 

Under  normal  conditions  you  would  not 
find  someone  such  as  myself  before  your 
committee,  as  all  my  life  I  have  grown  used 
to  living  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  dairy 
prices  and  the  risks  of  farming.  Generally,  I 
believe  most  farmers  are  willing  to  take  great 
economic  risks  without  a  word  of  complaint, 
but  today  we  who  live  In  the  drought  areas 
of  the  country  are  faced  not  only  with  the 
ongoing  low  prices  for  our  products,  but  also 
with  the  fact  that  the  very  soil  of  our  farms, 
upon  which  we  depend  to  raise  the  feed  for 
our  cows,  is  so  dry  that  It  can  no  longer  sus- 
tain our  operation.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  low 
milk  prices  and  the  impact  of  the  drought 
that  I  decided  to  come  before  you  today. 

In  short,  whUe  we  In  agriculture  have  tra- 
ditionally learned  to  live  with  low  and  un- 
stable prices,  we  simply  cannot  continue  to 
live  with  poor  prices  and  a  drought  which 
has  severely  limited  our  ability  to  produce. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  siwe  that  in  your  tenure 
in  Congress  you  have  heard  the  calls  of  many 
dairy  farmers  for  higher  prices.  Perhaps,  be- 
cause you  have  heard  our  pleas  so  often  you 
have  become  hardened  in  your  reaction  to  our 
stories.  However.  I  am  here  today  to  tell  you 
that  this  time  our  pleas  cannot  fall  on  deaf 
ears,  because  for  many  of  us  this  is  ovu*  las^ 
chance. 

My  family  has  farmed  in  Humboldt.  South 
Dakota  since  1929;  we  have  experienfed 
numerous  crises.  We  survived  the  depression, 
the  dust  bowl  days,  the  Benson  era.  and  more 
recently  we  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
drastically  rising  costs  of  steel,  rubber,  plas- 
tics and  other  products  which  the  dairy 
farmer  must  always  rely  upon.  Now.  in  the 
last  three  years,  a  drought  has  hit  us  hard. 
We  are  paying  three  times  as  much  for  feed 
now  than  we  were  paying  Just  a  year  ago  and 
this  is  happening  at  a  time  when  dairy  prices 
have  taken  a  drop!  Ii# short,  gentlemen,  we 
have  lost  our  shirts  and  are  about  to  lose  our 
pants,  too! 

As  I  see  the  situation,  dairy  farmers  at  this 
time  need  to  have  milk  prices  raised  to  a 
level  of  at  least  90  percent  of  parity,  with 
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quarterly  adjustments  to  meet 
market  changes.  For  example,  the 
latlon  proposed  by  both  Senators 
and  Nelson  would  be  a  great  step 
our  Industry. 

Good,  strong,  steady  milk  price 
the  quickest  ways  to  revitalize 
stricken  Industry.  Pair  prices 
make  it  much  easier  for  us  to 
feet  until  the  drought  cycle  has 

While  this  may  not   be  the 
time,  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
lated  to  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
drought  era.  As  Secretary  Berglanc 
"the  drought  disaster  programs 
selves  a  disaster."  Gentlemen,  I 
schedule  Is  a  heavy  one,  but  I 
to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  In 
all  agriculture  disaster  legislation 
spring  It  may  be  too  late  for 
Simply  put,  by  then  thousands 
will  have  lived  off  their  assets  as 
Bible  and  will  have  to  sell  their 
faced  with  another  cropless  year. 

In  simimary,  we  American 
little  of  society — like  other 
ask  for  help  only  In  times  of  din 
unlike  other  businesses  we  are 
from  unfair  foreign  competition 
proud  and  productive  group  of 
who  believe  strongly  In  the 
ethic.  Tet,  at  this  time  of 
foreign  competition  and  other 
tors,  the  American  farmer  is  one  oi 
paid  groups  of  American  workers. 

What  we  ask  for  today  Is  your 
face  of  disaster.  Help  to  see  us 
difficult  time  for  agriculture,  anc 
turn  will  continue  to  pay  our 
food  for  home  and  abroad,  and 
through    farmer   consumption   ol 
produced  by  almost  twenty-one  m 
Americans,  continue  to  have  a 
growing    Impact    on    the   overall 
economy. 

Thank  you. 
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ELDERLY  SERVICES 
TRAINING 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLI  IT 


OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  17, 


REPRESENT  'ATIVES 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  major  legislative  priorities,  md  hope- 
fully one  of  the  95th  Congress'  Is  proper 
protection  and  care  for  our  ol(  er  Amer- 
icans. Congresswoman  Collins  shares 
this  concern,  and  she  has 
a  bill  specifically  geared  toward 
oping  qualified  personnel  to 
our  elderly. 

H.R.  15796  approaches  this  „ 
ways.  First,  it  provides  grant 
the  Higher  Education  Act  o 
institutions  developing  specific  , 
to  teach  skills,  attitudes,  an( 
necessitated  in  dealing  with 
Second,  the  bill  amends  the  _ 
leans  Act  of  1965  to  require 
agencies  offer  direct  social 
the  elderly.  In  this  way,  H.R. 
knowledgeable  assistance 
deserving  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  "o*r"  senior 
citizens,  I  mean  just  that.  We  have  the 
duty  to  care  for  aging  Ameri  :ans  who 
have  helped  to  make  America  the  great 
country  that  it  is.  Providing  tra  ning  and 
jobs  for  people  skilled  in  se;ving  our 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

elderly  seems  to  me  a  minimal  step  to- 
ward easing  the  growing  burdens  of  our 
senior  Americans.  They  deserve  proper 
attention  from  our  social  service  agen- 
cies. I,  therefore,  lu-ge  swift  passage  of 
Congresswoman  Collins'  thoughtful  leg- 
islation, H.R.  15796. 
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SAVING  HARLEM'S  HERITAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17.  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Harlem. 
N.Y.,  in  the  1920's,  was  the  center  of 
America's  black  art,  literature,  and 
drama.  The  Harlem  clubs  and  theaters, 
along  with  the  creative  atmosphere,  in- 
spired many  of  the  entertainers  and 
writers  of  that  period.  Now,  the  streets 
of  Harlem  are  filled  with  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  addicted,  and  the  great 
clubs  and  theaters  stand  vacant  because 
the  small  theaters  cannot  compete  with 
the  new,  larger  theaters  that  seat  more 
people  and  yield  more  money  for  the 
performers. 

It  is  shameful  to  see  these  ^reat  monu- 
ments of  an  American  era  closed  and 
abandoned  because  they  can  no  longer 
support  themselves.  I  believe,  with  some 
subsidy  funding  from  the  Government, 
we  could  return  these  now  vacant  build- 
ings to  their  former  vibrance,  which 
would  aid  in  upgrading  the  Harlem 
community  by  implanting  some  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  area. 
The  following  coliunn  by  Pete  Hamill 
underscores  the  need  for  some  form  of 
assistance.  I  commend  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  the  article  by  Mr.  Hamill 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  on  March  4: 

A  DncE  FOR  THE  LOST  Soul  of  Harlem 
(By  Pete  HamlU) 

Outside  In  the  Harlem  sunshine,  a  man 
with  a  shine  box  waited  under  the  marquee 
of  the  Apollo  Theater  for  the  morning's  first 
customers.  Working  people  hurried  along,  in 
a  river  of  dark  faces,  to  the  subways  or  the 
State  Office  Building.  The  neon  burned  on 
the  Blumstein's  sign,  and  the  shopkeepers 
were  rolling  up  their  corrugated  iron  shades 
as  125th  St.  came  awake. 

But  inside  the  Apollo  Theater  you  could 
almost  hear  the  ghosts.  The  ghosts  of  the 
dead:  of  Charlie  Parker  and  Little  Willie 
John  of  Nat  King  Cole  and  Dinah  Washing- 
ton, of  Bojangles  Robinson  and  Bessie  Smith 
and  Lady  Day.  And  the  ghosts  of  the  people 
who  used  to  come  here  every  year,  and  don't 
come  around  any  moie:  Redd  Poxx  and  Plg- 
meat  Markham,  Lou  Rawls  and  Ray  Charles, 
Gladys  Knight  and  the  Pips  and  James 
Brown  and  Al  Green,  and  hundreds  of  others 
who  were  here  when  they  were  young  and 
poor  and  the  A^toUo  was  one  of  the  greatest 
theaters  in  Amtrlcan  musical  history. 

"I  get  a  chill  when  C  come  in  here  now." 
said  Robert  Schlffman,  who  now  owns  the 
shuttered  theattr.  His  late  father,  Frank 
Schlffman.  had  run  the  Apollo  since  1934;  it 
was  a  measure  of  the  way  Harlem  felt  about 
the  Apollo  and  Its  white  management  that 
in  the  riots  of  1935.  1943  and  1966  not  a 
wlndowpane  was  broken.  "So  much  fun," 
Schlffman  said.  "So  much  laughter,  so  much 
music." 


Schlffman  was  standing  on  the  stage,  and 
he  looked  over  the  empty  orchestra,  and  up 
to  the  two  balconies  of  the  1,600-seat  thea- 
ter. The  theater  is  small,  almost  intimate, 
not  like  the  giant  cold  barns  of  Vegas  or  the 
mammoth  amphitheaters  of  the  road,  where 
black  performers  now  entertain  an  entire 
nation. 

"YOU  HAD  CONTACT  HERE" 

"You  had  contact  here,"  he  said.  "The 
performers  and  the  people  were  practically 
on  top  of  each  other.  They  \ised  to  say  there 
were  two  shows  at  the  Apollo,  the  one  on 
the  stage  and  the  one  In  the  audience. 
Goddammit." 

The  Apollo  has  been  closed  since  January 
1976,  and  for  allowing  that  to  happen  this 
city  should  be  ashamed  of  Itself.  The  Apollo 
was  an  institution,  a  monument,  a  glory  of 
this  city  that  was.  In  Its  way,  as  symbolically 
Important  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  London 
would  not  allow  the  Palladium  to  vanish,  nor 
Paris  permit  the  folding  of  the  Olympla.  But 
the  Apollo  is  closed,  an  event  that  has  devas- 
tated 125th  St.  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Aves.,  grievously  harmed  Harlem  and  dimin- 
ished New  York  City  itself. 

At  bottom,  the  Apollo  was  about  the  re- 
fusal to  be  defeated.  And  that  Is  why  the  en- 
tertainers kept  coming  for  a  long  time  after 
the  Apollo  could  no  longer  compete  with 
Vegas  and  television.  The  Apollo  was  a  tough 
audience;  they  would  run  you  off  the  stage 
if  you  Uncle  Tomed  It;  they  would  stiff  you 
with  silence  if  you  came  on  too  slick. 

But  if  you  were  down  home  and  funky,  if 
you  let  the  bloods  in  the  balcony  know  that 
the  big  dollars  hadn't  changed  your  heart, 
then  the  Apollo  would  love  you  back.  Any 
sucker  could  make  it  In  Hollywood;  making 
It  in  the  Apollo  was  another  matter. 

WHAT   CAN    BE    DONE 

And  now  It  is  closed.  And  Schlffman  works 
downtown  at  an  agency,  and  comes  uptown 
once  in  a  while,  as  he  did  yesterday,  to  talk 
about  what  can  be  done  to  bring  it  back. 

"A  combination  of  things  did  us  In."  he 
said,  sitting  on  a  couch  below  a  wall  full  of 
awards  that  he  and  his  father  had  gathered 
over  the  years  from  black  organizations. 
"First,  a  1,600-seat  theater,  by  today's  stand- 
ards. Is  Just  too  small.  The  audiences  here 
demanded  the  best  performers,  and  rightly  so. 
But  it  became  impossible  to  compete.  We 
could  only  charge  $6  top;  the  result  was  that 
someone  like  Gladys  Knight  and  the  Pips 
would  have  to  play  two  shows  a  night  and 
three  on  weekends,  just  for  us  to  break  even. 

"A  lot  of  them  could  make  in  one  night, 
somewhere  else,  what  they  could  make  in  the 
Apollo  in  a  week.  A  lot  of  them  had  loyalties 
to  the  Apollo,  and  continued  to  come.  Redd 
Foxx.  Pearl  BaUey  Marvin  Gaye,  Al  Green. 
James  Brown,  people  like  that,  and  others, 
would  come  back.  But  largely  it  was  a  begging 
job." 

Schlffman  looked  out  the  window,  where 
the  midmornlng  traffic  was  beginning  to  build 
on  125th  St.  He  lit  a  cigaret  and  went  on, 
explaining  that  some  of  the  big  problems 
happened  in  the  1960s. 

THE  FOCAL  POINT 

"If  there  were  demonstrations  In  this  com- 
munity, the  Apollo  was  often  the  focal  point," 
he  said,  "mainly  because  they  knew  you 
could  attract  TV  cameras  at  the  Apollo  when 
you  couldn't  get  them  elsewhere  in  Harlem. 
The  Apollo  was  the  focal  point  for  a  lot  of 
the  economic  life  of  this  community.  It  was 
the  catalyst  that  drew  people  here.  When  we 
flourished,  everybody  around  us  flourished. 

"And  I  mean  everybody,  from  the  street 
hustlers,  all  the  way  up  to  the  retaUers.  The 
store  merchants  were  overwhelmingly  con- 
cerned about  what  the  hell  the  Apollo  was 
doing;  they  knew  that  if  I  had  Al  Green  in 
the  theater,  there  was  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous flow  of  people  to  the  street,  and  they 
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would  beef  up  for  it,  they  would  change  their 
hours  because  they  knew  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  street  at  night.  It  was 
Christmastime  for  them." 

But  the  theater  was  more  than  a  simple 
creator  of  commercial  traffic.  Schlffman  said. 
"The  Apollo  was  a  source  of  pride.  It  said 
to  the  people  of  this  community  that  black 
superstars  still  wanted  to  come  here,  to  share 
in  this  community's  pleasures  and  pain, 
when  they  didn't  really  have  to." 

There  were  other  factors.  Street  merchants, 
selling  their  wares  on  the  sidewalks,  altered 
the  character  of  125th  St.  Whites  who  had 
always  made  up  a  small  portion  of  the  Apollo 
audience  vanished  completely  during  this 
period  of  black  nationalistic  hostility  in  the 
late  1960s. 

"Uptown  was  plagued  by  the  same  type 
of  thing  that  every  other  part  of  the  city 
is  plagued  by."  Schlffman  said.  "And  that 
Is  crime.  Pooketbook  snatching,  automobile 
ripoffs.  Street  crime  made  It  uncomfortable 
for  people  to  come  here.  I  mean  black  people." 

In  addition,  the  theater  had  no  handy 
parking  facilities.  Schlffman  and  others  had 
pleaded  with  Kinney,  Myers  and  the  other 
major  owners  of  commercial  parking  lots  to 
open  a  lot  In  Harlem;  the  Apollo  even  of- 
fered to  provide  additional  security  if  a  lot 
were  built  on  fallow  land  on  124th  St.  The 
commercial  parking  people  refused;  and  the 
city  would  not  build  a  municipal  lot.  By  the 
early  '70s,  it  was  easier  for  a  black  couple  to 
drive  to  Times  Square,  park,  see  a  movie  and 
have  a  good  meal  than  It  was  to  do  the  same 
on  125th  St. 

Schlffman  showed  me  plans  for  a  new  Apol- 
lo, a  complex  on  125th  St.  that  would  include 
a  new  Apollo  Theater  with  3,000  seats,  a  400- 
room  hotel,  a  ballroom  to  be  called  the  Savoy, 
and  a  rooftop  club-restai'rant.  to  be  called 
the  Cotton  Club  and  theatrical  and  dance 
workshops.  He  is  in  the  process  of  raising 
$200,000  seed  money  for  the  venture  from 
10  black  entertainers;  and  the  whole  com- 
plex would  cost  $30  million. 

"Maybe  It's  a  pipe  dream,"  he  said.  Maybe 
in  the  interim  we  could  get  some  foundation 
money,  some  kind  of  subsidy  to  get  open 
again.  But  for  now,  we're  Just  waiting  for  the 
future  to  happen." 


NATIONAL  COACHES  DAY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  to  designate 
October  7  as  "National  Coaches  Day." 

In  commimities  across  this  Nation, 
coaches  of  athletic  teams  have  a  signif- 
icant impact  on  this  country's  youth. 
And  this  influence  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly positive.  Quite  often  a  good  coach 
can  have  more  influence  for  good  over  a 
student  than  the  parents  do. 

Although  many  coaches  in  professional 
sports  earn  sizable  salaries,  the  average 
wage  earned  by  coaches  in  secondary 
schools  is  not  lucrative.  But  despite  this, 
coaches  put  in  many  overtime  hours  be- 
cause of  their  dedication  to  the  students 
they  work  with  and  a  devotion  to  sports. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  those  of  us  who 
have  had  sons  and  daughters  participate 
In  athletic  programs  in  their  school  are 
aware  of  the  contribution  of  coaches  and 
feel  that  a  day  in  their  honor  is  appro- 
priate. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Overseas  Development  Council  will  re- 
lease tomorrow  its  fifth  annual  survey 
of  the  issues  facing  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  the  developing  world. 
Entitled  "The  United  States  and  World 
Development:  Agenda  1977,"  this  year's 
edition  places  particular  emphasis  on  the 
continuing  negotiations  between  rich 
and  poor  countries  that  has  been  called 
the  North-South  dialog.  The  authors  of 
"Agenda  1977"  quite  aptly  point  to  the 
need,  at  this  moment  of  national  and 
international  transition,  for  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  developing 
world's  call  for  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order. 

I  commend  this  publication  to  my  col- 
leagues, both  for  the  completeness  of  its 
documentation  and  the  clarity  of  its 
analysis.  In  particular,  I  find  'Jie  ODC's 
use  of  new  measure  for  "quality  of  life," 
one  that  states  the  full  range  of  living 
conditions  in  a  country  much  more  accu- 
rately than  such  standard  measures  as 
gross  national  product,  an  especially 
useful  contribution. 

I  ask  that  excerpts  of  ODC's  summary 
of  the  book  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  those  concerned 
with  the  important  international  devel- 
opment issues  discussed  in  this  new 
publication. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
The  United  States  and  Woeld  Cevelopment 
Agenda  1977 

This,  summary  is  a  condensation  of  the 
Overseas  Development  Council's  fifth  annual 
assessment  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  devel- 
oping world.  The  full  text  of  Agenda  1977, 
published   by   Praeger   Publishers.   Includes: 

An  introduction  by  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ODC. 
and  James  P.  Grant.  President  of  the 
Council. 

"The  United  States  and  World  Develop- 
ment. 1977."  by  ODC  Vice  President  John  W. 
Sewell,  director  of  this  year's  Agenda  project, 
providing  the  context  and  the  background 
for  the  major  policy  questions  facing  the 
new  Administration. 

"Major  U.S.  Options  on  North-South  Re- 
lations: A  Letter  to  President  Carter."  by 
Roger  D.  Hansen,  ODC  Senior  Fellow,  out- 
lining and  anal"ving  three  policy  options 
for  the  Carter  Aamlnlstratlon :  present  poli- 
cies with  marginal  changes,  accelerated  in- 
ternational reform,  and  support  of  a  basic 
needs  approach  to  development. 

"Recommendations  for  U.S.  Policy:  Agenda 
1977."  by  the  ODC  staff,  suggesting  specific 
U.S.  policies  on  mo-e  than  a  do?en  Issues 
ranging  from  food  security  and  human 
rights  to  arms  transfers  and  the  debt  of  the 
developing  countries. 

Five  clusters  of  Statistical  Annexes  by 
Florlzelle  B.  Llser:  the  global  poverty-afflu- 
ence spectrum;  food,  energy,  and  raw  mate- 
rials; world  trade;  world  military  expendi- 
tures; and  resource  flow. 

Copies  of  The  United  States  and  World 
Development:  Agenda  1977  are  available  at 
$4.95  each  from  the  Overseas  Development 
Council.  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  A  hardback  edition 


is   available    from    Praeger   Publishers,   Inc., 
New  York. 

"The  industrial  democracies  should  resist 
the  temptation  to  see  the  current  North- 
South  dialogue  as  a  situation  In  v/hich  losses 
are  inevitable  and  negotiations  are  primarily 
designed  to  gain  time  or  preserve  the  Ftatus 
quo.  Rather,  they  should  treat  it  as  an  ex- 
traneous opportunity  for  initiating,  in  the 
words  of  President  Carter,  "a  common  ef- 
fort"— which,  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
could  create  a  world  that  not  only  better 
serves  the  already  advantaged,  but  also  is 
free  of  the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty 
and  repression." — Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  and 
James  P.  Grant;  Intrcduction.  Agenda  1977. 

AN    open    moment    in    histort 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States  passes 
to  President  Carter  at  one  of  those  moments 
In  history  when  circumstances  combine  to 
make  change  pcsslble  on  a  scale  that  was 
previously  unthinkable.  Developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  alike  are  rciognirlng  the 
need  for  fresh  approaches  to  solve  the  global 
problems  that  face  them  all — from  food  scar- 
city and  energy  shortages  to  nuclear  prolif- 
eration and  the  plight  of  the  nearly  one  bU- 
Uon  people  In  the  world  living  in  abject  pov- 
erty. The  United  States,  under  a  President 
who  bears  no  burden  of  prior  identification 
with  past  disputes,  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  stimulate  cooperation  on  global  problems 
that  one  nation  can  resolve  alone.  The 
question  is,  will  the  opportunity  be  seized. 

In  an  unprecedented  Inauguration  Day 
statement  to  the  'citizens  of  the  v/orld," 
President  Carter  pledged  his  Administration 
to  "be  more  responsive  to  human  aspira- 
tions" and  to  take  the  lead  In  the  effort  to 
guarantee  freedom  not  only  from  political 
repression  but  from  poverty  and  hunger  as 
the  U.S.  in  "a  common  effort"  to  pursue 
these  goals.  What  can  the  U.S.  do  now  to 
signal  Its  willingness  to  respond  construc- 
tively to  global  problems?  What  shape  might 
this  "common  effort"  take?  Agenda  1977  ana- 
lyzes and  discusses  these  questions. 

A  rapidly  changing  world  setting 
The  international  order  created  after  the 
Second  World  War  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
Inadequate  to  changing  patterns  of  economic 
growth  and  the  Increasing  Interdependence 
of  nations.  Both  the  developed  countries  of 
the  North  and  the  developing  countries  of 
the  South  agree  on  the  need  for  a  major 
overhaul  of  existing  economic  and  political 
systems.  This  proce-^s  of  renegotiating  the 
world  order  Is  already  under  way  in  a  variety 
of  forums,  where  a  changing  political  cli- 
mate is  evidenced  by  the  demands  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  for  a  greater  role  in  global 
decision-making.  The  U.S.  has  recognized 
that  no  one  nation  dominates  the  interna- 
tional scene  and  that  it  needs  to  treat  its 
relations  with  the  developing  countries  as  a 
mainstream  element  of  its  foreign  policy. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  Importance  of  U.S. 
economic  relations  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries continues  to  grow.  The  U.S.  sells  more  of 
its  goods  to  the  developing  countries  than  to 
the  European  Communities,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  combined  (see  "U.S. 
Trading  I>artners"  chart,  page  3),  while  de- 
veloping countries  provide  it  with  both  criti- 
cal raw  materials  and  lowcost  consumer 
goods. 

A    NEW    FOCUS    ON    BASIC    NEEDS 

The  developing  countries  as  a  group  were 
well  on  their  way  to  exceeding  the  6  per  cent 
annual  growth  target  set  for  the  1970s  when 
they  were  hit  in  1974  with  sudden  and  mas- 
sive increases  In  the  cost  of  essential  im- 
ports such  as  oil,  fertilizer,  and  food,  and 
subsequently  by  a  global  economic  slump. 
The  stronger  of  these  countries  pulled 
through  at  the  cost  of  reduced  Imports,  di- 
minished foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  a 
soaring  national  debt.  The  weaker  required 
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Infusions  of  emergency  aid  iad 
chances    for    any    significant 
progress  for  the  rest  of  the  decade 

This    dramatic    change    In 
prospects  hastened  a'  rethlnklilg 
ment  strategies  that  was  alrea^ 
In  the  previous  two  decades, 
countries  experienced  steady 
at  rates  unparalleled  even  In 
nomlc  history.  Despite  this 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  con 
en  today,  both  between  countijes 
in  them.  If  the  per  capita 
world's  forty  poorest  countrle 
1.2  billion  people)  were  to  gi 
of  3  per  cent  annually  from 
end  of  the  centtiry — which  Is 
mlstlc — It  would  only  then  beg 
mate  that  of  Britain  and  the 
The  old  development  strategl  s 
gross   national   product   of 
yet   left  almost  a  bUllon 
chronic  poverty. 

A  growing  niunber  of  expert  i 
to  the   conclusion   that  only 
changes  can  bring  about  a   . 
fortunes  of  the  poorest  fourth 
The  new  strategies  being  ^ 
equity  and  the  need  to  meet 
man  needs  of  the  poor.  Unlike 
of  the  previous  twenty-five  ye^rs 
sume  that  economic  growth  and 
ty  in   the  distribution   of  its 
complementary,  not  contradict<  ry 
thought  that  the  right  combiqation 
mestlc  policies  and  reforms  of 
economic  systems  could  overco^ie 
aspects  of  chronic  poverty  by 
century. 
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OPTIONS  FOR    PRESroENT 


North'  South 


19  7 


It  is  essential  that  an 
dealing  with  the  developing 
lished  by  the  new  Admlnlstratjo 
start.  Already  scheduled 
tiations  xaust  be  prepared  for 
dlately.  In  the  first  half  of  l. 
Carter  will   make  jjjeclsions  or 
agreements,  trade  negotiations 
agement,  and  arms  sal*  to  deve 
tries:    he  will  have   to 
with  the  major  Western  trade 

the  tr.S.  In  the  OECD  for  

at  the  Paris-based  Conference 
tlonal  Economic  Cooperation  ( 
as  at  the  tJ.N.  If  these 
with  on  an  issue  by  Issue  basis 
like  logical  policy  decisions  ... 
In  the  long  run  to  be  mutually 
and  in  some  cases  detrimental 
tlons  with  the  developlnc  world. 

Several  differing  perspectives 
on  North-South  relations  are 
detail  in  Agenda  1977.  lllumlnatiig 
plexity  of  the   development  pc  lie 
before  the  Carter  Adminlstrath  n 
the   United   States   can   attempt 
confrontations   with    the   Thir( 
making  only  the  minimum 
sary— step  by  step.  Or  it  can 
and  adopt  new  policies  to 

directions   beneficial    to   d 

as  developing  countries.  Or,  in 
blnatlons  with  the  first  two 
support  a  basic  human  needs 
at  ellminatlne:  the  worst  aspei 
poverty  worldwide  by  the  year 
If  the  Carter  Administration 
first  option.  It  might  adiust 
slightly,  imolementlng  them 
than  the  U.S.  has  in  the  past 
examnle.  make  available  J^ome 
port  in  areas  such  as  developmeiit 
and  trade  preferences  or  act  on 
posed  measures  such   as  the 
security   facility"   to   stabilize 
ings  put  forward  by  former 
singer  in  1975.  The  prime 
approach  would  be  to  reduce 
for  confrontation  between  North 
although   the  U.S.   would 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tinue  to  emphasize  bilateral  relations  with 
some  of  the  stronger  developing  nations,  such 
as  Brazil,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iran. 

The  second  option  would  take  President 
Carter  beyond  the  marginal  change  of  the 
first  and  into  a  commitment  to  a  broader  and 
more  significant  range  of  reforms.  The  pro- 
posals that  make  up  the  "New  International 
Economic  Order"  called  for  by  developing 
countries  at  the  1974  and  1975  special  ses- 
sions of  the  UJT.  General  Assembly  would 
be  carefully  examined,  and  those  Judged 
beneficial  to  the  international  economy  as  a 
whole  would  form  the  nucleus  of  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position.  But  the  UjS.  would  go 
beyond  these,  in  some  cases  supporting  pro- 
posals which  would  spur  development  In  the 
South  at  some  cost  to  the  North — a  cost 
which  would  be  Justified  on  grounds  of  pru- 
dent statesmanship  or  moral  responsibility. 

Option  three  would  aim  more  directly  at 
meeting  the  basic  human  needs  of  the 
world's  poorest  billion  people.  U.S.  policy 
here  would  be  to  try  to  overcome  the  worst 
aspects  of  this  poverty  and  to  attain  speci- 
fied minimum  standards  of  nutrition,  health 
services,  and  basic  education  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 

The  three  "options"  clearly  are  not  water- 
tight alternatives;  elements  of  the  basic 
needs  approach  presented  as  option  three 
could  be  incorporated  into  either  of  the  first 
two  options. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    U.S.    POLICY 

Agenda  1977  suggests  an  approach  that 
would  lay  the  basis  for  action  on  options  two 
and  three — the  accelerated  reform  and  basic 
needs  strategies — but  would  start  with  the 
swift  Implementation  of  option  one  "mar- 
ginal" changes  that  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  two  more  ambitious  options.  This 
alternative  would  call  for  early  and  simul- 
taneous action  to  (1)  begin  some  far-rang- 
ing reforms  of  existing  international  eco- 
nomic institutions  and  practices,  and  (2) 
substantially  increase  support  for  programs 
to  provide  adequate  food,  nutrition,  health 
care,  and  education  for  the  world's  poorest 
people. 

Food  insecurity 

Better  weather  substantially  improved  the 
1976-77  crop  outlook  over  the  previous  year, 
but  medium-  and  long-term  world  food  se- 
curity Is  In  fact  as  precarious  as  ever.  The 
need  for  food  has  consistently  outstripped 
food  production  during  the  1970s.  Given  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  cereals  deficit  In  the 
developing  countries,  bad  weather  in  any 
major  producing  area  could  mean  an  even 
worse  famine  than  the  one  experienced  In 
1972-73. 

The  World  Pood  Conference  of  1974  set 
three  objectives  for  Improving  world  food 
security:  to  establish  a  minimum  level  of 
food  aid  for  the  short  term,  to  set  up  a 
grain  reserve  system  for  the  medium  term 
and,  as  the  only  long-term  solution,  to 
Increase  food  production  in  the  developing 
countries. 

In  1977.  Congress  is  due  to  reexamine 
most  major  U.S.  food  and  agriculture  legis- 
lation, from  Food  for  Peace  to  food  stamps. 
It  is  e.'sential  that  a  unified  policy  approach 
be  taken  to  both  the  international  and 
domestic  aspects  of  the  Issue. 

The-  U.S.  should :  (1)  encourage  increased 
food  production  and  improved  distribution 
In  devel(^lng  countries  through  an  in- 
creased commitment  to  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral development  assistance  programs: 
(2)  resume  negotiations  aimed  at  establish- 
ing a  world  food  reserve:  (3)  commit  Itself 
to  guarnnteelniz  an  annual  minimum  of  food 
aid  on  the  basis  of  three-year  advance  com- 
mitments. In  both  food  sales  and  grants, 
priority  should  be  assigned  to  countries 
exneriencing  the  greatest  need. 
Basic  human  needs 

Of  the  nearly  one  billion  people  living 
in  absolute  novertr  in  the  world.  750  million 
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(nearly  two  thirds)  are  in  the  low-income 
countries,  170  million  in  middle-income 
countries,  and  20  million  in  the  richer 
countries.  Per  capita  Income  in  the  poorest 
countries  averaged  $150  in  1973.  These  coun- 
tries are  pervasively  poor  In  a  way  that  was 
not  true  of  today's  rich  countries  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  own  development. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among  spe- 
cialists that  economic  growth  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  its  benefits  are 
compatible  goals — that  with  political  will 
and  an  emphasis  on  programs  aimed  directly 
at  the  poor,  the  minimum  basic  needs  of  the 
poorest  billion  could  be  met  over  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  In  its  recent  report  to 
the  Club  of  Rome,  the  "Tlnbergen  Group" 
called  for  the  following  global  basic  needs 
goals  for  the  year  2000:  life  expectancy,  65 
years  or  more  (compared  to  the  low-income 
countries'  present  average  of  48) :  literacy 
rate,  at  least  75  per  cent  (compared  to  33); 
and  Infant  mortality,  50  or  less  per  1,000 
babies  (compared  to  125) . 

The  goal  of  meeting  the  basic  needs  of 
this  segment  of  the  world's  population  could 
be  met  at  an  estimated  cost  of  810-15  billion 
a  year  over  present  aid  levels.  The  $10  billion 
figure  would  be  feasible  a)  if  developed  coun- 
tries would  reach  or  exceed  an  aid  level  of 
one  half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  gross  national 
product:  b)  if  some  portion  of  aid  now  go- 
ing to  middle-income  countries  were  redi- 
rected to  low-income  countries;  and  c)  if 
the  Increases  were  earmarked  for  basic  needs 
uses  such  as  Jobs,  health,  and  nutrition. 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  significantly  Increase 
its  financial  support  to  basic  needs  programs 
in  low-income  countries:  and  2)  explore  the 
extent  and  forms  of  cooperation  among  the 
Industrial  democracies  and  developing  coun- 
tries to  attain  basic  needs  goals  in  all  de- 
veloping countries  over  the  next  generation. 
Population 

The  world's  population  has  grown  rapidly 
In  the  past  twenty-five  years,  mainly  in  the 
developing  countries,  because  death  rates 
have  until  recently  declined  faster  than  birth 
rates.  Currently,  overall  population  growth 
rates  have  begun  to  decline  due  to  increases 
in  economic  and  social  well-being  and  greater 
availability  of  family  planning  services.  To 
lower  the  birth  rate  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  a  stable  level,  much  more  focus  is 
needed  on  alleviating  negative  factors  that 
motivate  large  family  size — on  improving 
health  care,  nutrition,  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  the  status  of  women. 

The  U.S.  should:  (1)  assess  the  Impact 
of  basic  needs  programs  on  decisions  con- 
cerning family  size;  (2)  greatly  Increase  re- 
search efforts  to  develop  more  effective  and 
acceptable  methods  of  fertility  control:  (3) 
significantly  Increase  support  for  expanding 
acceptable  family  planning  programs  in  the 
developing  countries. 

Human  rights 

The  human  rights  issue  Is  becoming  highly 
sensitive  as  developed  and  developing,  coun- 
tries continue  to  disagree  vigorously  on  de- 
fining that  term.  The  industrialized  world 
stresses  the  political  and  civil  liberties  in 
the  first  half  of  the  U.N.  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  but  the  developing 
countries  point  to  the  wide-ranging  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights  in  the  Declaration's 
second  half.  The  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  many  Third  World  govern- 
ments are,  in  varying  degrees,  authoritarian. 

Human  rights  recently  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  in  the  U.S.  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, as  the  Congress  has  tied  human 
political  rights  strings  to  foreign  military 
and  economic  assistance  legislation.  But  the 
legislators  have  also  addressed  themselves  to 
economic  and  social  rights,  as  when  both 
houses  passed  "Right  to  Pood"  resolutions. 

Cutting  foreign  aid  to  punish  human  po- 
litical rights  violators  is  a  popular  idea,  but 
cutting  development  assistance  in  partlcu- 
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lar  Is  usually  a  weak  lever  on  repressive  re- 
gimes. A  more  comprehensive  and  effective 
approach  is  needed.  Moreover,  U.S.  aid  efforts 
m  recent  years  have  concentrated  on  reach- 
ing the  poorest  people  in  recipient  coimtrles. 
Aid  cuts  are  likely  to  punish  them,  not  their 
rulers. 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  ensure  that  its  de- 
velopment assistance  funds  go  to  projects 
which  directly  benefit  the  poor  majority  In 
Third  World  countries:  2)  actively  seek  to 
establish  international  criteria  for  identify- 
ing "gross  violations"  of  political  human 
rights — preferably  in  cooperation  with  inter- 
national organizations;  3)  consider  what 
range  of  policies  will  effectively  promote  both 
economic  and  political  human  rights. 
Development  assistance 

Most  of  the  poorest  countries  will  need  aid 
in  one  form  or  another  for  at  least  the  bal- 
ance of  this  century.  The  U.S.  currently  con- 
tributes less  than  0.3  per  cent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  to  programs  of  "official  devel- 
opment assistance" — bilateral  grants  and 
loans  or  contributions  to  multilateral  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  World  Bank  or  the  U.N. 
Development  Programme.  Adjusted  for  in- 
flation, the  total  amount  of  U.S.  develop- 
ment assistance  has  declined  by  nearly  50 
per  cent  since  1963.  If  this  country  Is  to 
support  efforts  to  alleviate  the  worst  effects 
of  absolute  poverty,  these  programs  require 
special  attention  in  1977.  The  bilateral  legis- 
lation that  was  rewritten  in  1973  to  direct 
aid  to  the  poorest  people  within  the  poorest 
countries  requires  reauthorization,  and  the 
U.S.  is  in  arrears  In  its  contributions  to  the 
World  Bank's  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA),  the  regional  development 
banks,  and  some  U.N.  agencies.  The  next  re- 
plenishment of  IDA  also  must  be  authorized 
in  1977. 

The  U.S.  should:  (1)  commit  itself  to  in- 
creasing levels  of  official  development  assist- 
ance to  a  level  of  0.5  per  cent  of  GNP  by  fiscal 
year  1981,  with  at  least  75  per  cent  of  these 
funds  going  to  countries  with  per  capita  In- 
comes of  under  $300;  (2)  urge  an  early  deci- 
sion on  the  fifth  replenishment  of  IDA  at  a 
level  of  $8.1  billion  for  the  OECD  countries: 
(3)  support  prompt  Congressional  action  to 
Increase  the  capital  of  the  World  Bank:  (4) 
explore  with  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  ways  to  provide  automatic  sources 
of  assistance  for  low-income  countries;  (5) 
complete  a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  de- 
velopment assistance  by  1978. 

Organizing  for  interdependence 

The  resumption  of  North-South  negotia- 
tions in  the  Immediate  future  will  be  compli- 
cated by  the  lack  of  effective  Institutions 
that  encompass  the  broad  range  of  discus- 
sions now  going  on  between  developed  and 
developing  countries. 

Existing  international  structures  are  ac- 
cused by  some  of  being  too  unwieldy  (the 
U.N.  General  A.ssembly)  or  too  exclusive  (the 
International  Monetary  Fund) .  Perhaps  the 
best  indication  of  the  need  for  mechanisms 
more  acceptable  to  all  sides  was  the  creation 
of  the  27-natlon  CIEC  in  Paris,  made  up  of 
a  carefully  balanced  group  of  OECD.  OPEC, 
and  other  developing  countries;  yet  CIEC 
had  only  a  one  year  life  span  and  will  not  be 
renewed  unless  all  participants  want  to  see 
it  continued.  In  deciding  on  new  and  re- 
formed Institutions,  it  will  be  imoortant  to 
ensure  that  the  Interests  of  all  major  groups 
of  nations  are  represented. 

To  deal  effectively  with  the  global  Issues 
outlined  in  Agenda  1977,  Including  the  new 
approaches  needed  to  development  coopera- 
tion, the  Carter  Administration  also  should 
reorganize  and  Improve  coordination  among 
various  branches  of  the  U.S.  government. 

A   QUALnV    OF   LIFE   INDEX:    THE   PQLI 

The  need  for  a  quality  of  life  index  as  a 
supplement  to  GNP  figures  has  been  recog- 
nized for  some  time — notably  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  and  by  the  recent  "Tln- 
bergen Group"  report  to  the  Club  of  Rome. 


The  Overseas  Development  Council  has  m-     being.  The  PQLI  index — which  is  a  rough  but 


troduced  a  Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index 
(PQLI)  that  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  per  capita  GNP  indicator  to  assess  each 
country's  progress  In  terms  of  bimian  well- 


useful  composite  measure  of  life  expectancy, 
infant  mortality,  and  literacy — is  described 
and  shown  for  all  countries  in  the  Statistical 
Annexes  of  Agenda  1977. 


Development  performance  by  two  standards — Country  groups  and  sample  countries 

Per  capita  PQLI 

GNP »  index  - 

Lower-Income  Countries   (average) 152  39 

India    140  41 

Kerala,  India . 110  69 

Sri  Lanka  130  83 

Lower  Middle-Income  Countries  (average) 338  69 

Malaysia    680  59 

Korea,  Rep.  of 480  80 

Cuba    640  86 

Upper  Middle-Income  Countries  (average) 1,091  67 

Gabon    1.960  21 

Iran    i,260  38 

Algeria    710  43 

Taiwan   (ROC)    810  88 

High-Income  Countries   (average) 4,361  95 

Kuwait _ 11,770  76 

United  States   6.670  96 

Netherlands     5,250  99 

1  Dollars. 

« Composite  of  life  expectancy.  Infant  mortality  and  literacy  figures,  each  rated  on  an  index 
of  1  to  100. 


THE  1977  WASHINGTON  FARM 
CONVENTION 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
I  have  been  privileged  to  join  with  Con- 
gressman Berkley  Bedell  from  Iowa 
and  Congressman  Richard  Nolan  from 
Minnesota  in  sponsoring  the  1977  Wash- 
ington Farm  Convention  for  farmers 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Over  300  farm- 
ers and  their  spouses  attended  the  con- 
vention this  week.  Over  140  farmers 
came  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  which  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  farmers  spent  their 
own  money  to  come  here  to  Washington 
to  attend  this  convention  for  3  days. 
They  have  had  panel  discussions  cover- 
ing nearly  every  aspect  of  legislation 
and  administrative  decisions  that  affect 
agriculture.  We  have  discussed  climate 
and  weather  forecasting,  grain  reserves, 
the  disaster  program,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  new  farm  bill, 
and  many  other  topics. 

Congressman  Bedell  first  stated  this 
convention  idea  2  years  ago.  and  this  is 
the  first  year  that  I  have  joined  with  him 
in  sponsoring  in  and  having  farmers  in 
from  Iowa's  Fifth  District.  It  has  been 
a  tremendous  success,  and  Mr.  Bedell 
should  be  commended  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  beginning  this  program. 

Another  important  item  on  the  agenda 
was  for  small  groups  of  farmers  to  meet 
personally  with  individual  Members  of 
Congress  in  their  o£Bces  to  discuss  what 
they  would  like  to  see  in  new  farm  legis- 
lation. This  gave  the  farmers  a  chance  to 
talk  directly  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  represent  various  areas  and 
regions  of  the  United  States.  I  want  to 


take  this  time  to  thank  all  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  gave  so  graciously  of  their  time 
to  meet  with  these  farmers  in  their  of- 
fices and  to  discuss  the  problems  of  ag- 
riculture with  them.  The  meetings  were 
beneficial  to  both  the  Members  and  to 
the  farmers  who  were  able  to  learn  of 
many  problems  that  are  faced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  do  not  represent 
rural  and  agricultural  areas. 

As  I  said,  the  convention  has  been  a 
tremendous  success.  As  I  see  it,  there 
were  really  two  goals  which  we  wanted 
to  accomplish:  First,  to  send  back  with 
the  farmers  a  lot  of  information  that 
will  be  helpful  to  them  and  which  they 
in  turr  can  pass  on  to  their  neighbors 
and  fellow  farmers;  second,  we  wanted 
to  impart  directly  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  administration  ofBcials  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  else- 
where the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
farmers.  I  feel  that  both  of  these  goals 
have  been  accomplished  and  have  made 
this  convention  a  great  success. 

I  want  to  close  by  thanking  all  of  those 
farmers  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa  who  took  their  time  and 
their  own  money  to  come  here  to  Wash- 
ington to  help  me  do  a  better  job  in  rep- 
resenting them  and  their  interests.  They 
have  just  contributed  greatly  to  our  dem- 
ocratic process  in  the  United  States. 


A  WELCOME  TO  FARM  CONVENTION 
1977 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17.  1977 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  300 
family  farmers  from  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
have  come  to  Washington  this  week  to 
meet  with  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
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administration  to  explain  the  need  for 
solid,  workable  farm  legislation 

I  want  to  take  this 
thank  the  60  Members  of 
Representatives  for  taking 
meet  with  these  people 
visitors  were  anxious  for  the 
not  only  to  impress  upon 
sentatives  the  Importance  of 
farm  bill,  but  also  to  learn 
cial  problems  involved  in 
nonfarmers  who  buy  the 
produce. 

Yesterday's  sessions  were 
step  in  the  continuing  effort 
urban  people  to  understand 
and  to  work  together  to 
price  for  the  farmer  and  a 
of  reasonably  priced  food 
simier  in  the  supermarket. 

Those  of  you  who  were 
during  Farm  Convention  I9t7 
privilege  of  meeting  with  somp 
ca's  most  efficient  producers. 
learned  how  to  lobby  and  t 
back.  I  know  this  Congress 
in  welcMning  them. 
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Mr.   RICHMOND.    Mr. 
second  week  in  March  was 
"National   Employ    the   Old^r 
Week"  in  order  to  direct  oui 
to  the  serious  problems  facing 
die-aged  and  older  worker.  It 
of  focusing  our  attention  on 
consequences  resulting  from 
ing  loss  of  one  of  this  country  s 
portant  resources — productive 

Because  of  our  failure  to  . 
great  contribution  that  the 
40  still  has  to  make  to  our 
vancing  age  has  become  a 
ployment  barrier.  It  is  estimated 
least  1.5  million  over  the  age 
unemployed.  This  is 
percent  of  all  unemployed 
and  represents  a  drastic  increase 
596,000  imemployed  Americai^ 
age  of  40  in  1969. 

If  this  situation  continues,  . 
reaching  their  40's  or  50's  will 
several  despairing  conditions 
ward  to — rising  joblessness, 
creased  duration  of  unemplovijient 
ously  limited  occupational 
greater  chance  of  poverty. 

The  saddest  figure  from 
which  have  come  to  our 
garding  the  older  person  is  „ 
Ing  level  of  poverty.  According 
figures  released  by  the  Bureau 

there  are  more  than  25  

now  living  in  poverty;  5,450, 
figure  represent  heads  of 
these  5  million,  well  over  1 
between  the  age  of  45  and  64, 
are  over  the  age  of  65. 

Figures  of  black  unemployment 
workers  over  40  are  even 
their  rates  of  unemployment 
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couragement  are  generally  twice  those 
of  white  workers. 

These  conditions  translate  into  maxl- 
miun  pasTnents  for  imemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  increased  welfare 
payments,  reduced  social  security  bene- 
fits for  these  individuals  when  they  re- 
tire, greater  dependence  on  such  pro- 
grams as  the  supplemental  security  In- 
come program,  ixnmet  mortgage  pay- 
ments, and  an  increased  number  of  fam- 
ilies with  no  means  of  support. 

What  we  are  faced  with,  therefore,  is 
a  problem  of  middle-aged  and  older 
worker  unemployment.  This  situation  has 
heretofore  received  very  little  attention. 

However,  several  Members  of  Congress 
have  turned  their  attention  to  developing 
solutions  to  ease  this  unemployment 
crisis,  by  producing  greater  job  oppor- 
tunities and  special  services  for  the 
worker  over  the  age  of  40. 

Today,  Congressman  Henry  Waxman, 
Congressman  James  Scheuer,  and  I  are 
reintroducing  two  bills  with  over  40  co- 
sponsors,  which  seek  to  alleviate  this 
grim  situation.  Even  though  our  bills 
have  differences,  we  believe  their  goals 
are  the  same;  the  issue  they  address  is 
so  important  that  we  are  working  to- 
gether to  insure  its  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Worker 
Employment  Act  of  1977  and  the  Equal 
Opportunities  for  Second  Careers  Act  of 
1977  are  two  measures  which  can  be  used 
as  vehicles  for  developing  specific  em- 
plojonent  services  for  the  person  over  the 
age  of  40.  These  services  can  include  job 
development  and  Job  inventories  to  cata- 
log available  and  suitable  jobs  for  this 
age  group.  These  bills  also  provide  the 
means  for  stimulating  activity  to  upgrade 
the  skills  and  capabilities  of  older  work- 
ers, and  will  enable  us  to  investigate  the 
advantages  of  such  concepts  as  flex- 
time — allowing  an  Individual  to  schedule 
his  required  work  hours  around  his  per- 
sonal needs — and  lifelong  education. 

I  believe  the  support  that  these  bills 
have  already  received  is  an  indication  of 
the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  find  the  ap- 
propriate answers  to  this  problem.  As 
sponsors  of  two  pieces  of  legislation,  Con- 
gressmen Scheuer.  Waxman,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  of  the  older  worker 
merits  close  attention,  and  we  commend 
these  measures  to  oiu*  colleagues. 
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SOYBEAN  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
"Soybean  Day"  in  western  Minnesota.  In 
order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the 
importance  of  this  observance,  I  would 
like  to  pass  along  these  remarks  by  Mr. 
Harold  Larson,  Soybean  Day's  vice  chair- 
man: 

Soybean  Day 

Soybean  Day  originated  In  1961  and  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
soybean  farmers  In  Improved  soybean  farm- 
ing practices  In  western  Minnesota. 


The  appreciation  day  Is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Dawson  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Dawson  Mills.  (Dawson  Mills  Is  a  processor 
of  soybeans.)  The  event  begins  with  a  noon 
meal  consisting  of  foods  prepared  with  soy- 
bean products,  such  as  pancakes,  ham  loaf 
and  cookies. 

Everyone  Is  welcome  to  attend  this  fes- 
tivity. Attendance  has  been  in  excess  of 
twenty-flve  hundred  people.  The  informa- 
tive program  begins  after  noon  lunch  with 
entertainment.  Informative  speakers  and  In- 
troduction of  dignitaries.  Persons  in  respon- 
sible positions  such  as  Secretary  of  Labor — 
James  Hodgson,  national  president  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association — Gerald  Ml- 
chaleson,  National  Soybean  Crop  Improve- 
ment president — Bob  Judd  and  many  other 
familiar  people  have  participated. 

The  merging  of  the  Boyd  School  with  Daw- 
son Public  School  has  incorporated  some 
businessmen  from  the  Boyd  community.  Ron 
Stone,  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Boyd 
suggested  the  committee  list  Soybean  Day  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  posterity  and  we 
thank  him  for  this  suggestion. 


AL  SHANKER  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS  DIS- 
CUSSES PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  IM- 
PACT AID 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17.  1977 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  column  written  by  Albert 
Shanker,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  13,  1977. 
In  his  article,  Mr.  Shanker  outlines  the 
disastrous  effect  the  proposed  cut  in 
Federal  impact  aid  funds  would  have 
on  school  districts  across  the  Nation. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern  about  the  financial 
problems  facing  school  districts,  and  I 
believe  they  will  find  Mr.  Shanker's 
column  of  great  Interest: 
Disappointing  Start  on  Funds  for  Schools 
(By  Albert  Shanker) 
Since  school  districts  all  across  the  coun- 
try are  facing  financial  problems,  they  all 
waited  hopefully  for  the  first  budget  pro- 
posal by  President  Carter.  That  proposal  has 
now  been  made,  and  It  is  disappointing. 

The  headlines  which  appeared  throughout 
the  country  correctly  reported  that  Carter 
had  increased  the  federal  money  for  schools 
over  what  President  Ford  had  proposed. 
That  is  true.  But  when  we  compare  the 
Carter  proposal  not  with  the  Ford  budget 
but  with  what  the  federal  government  ac- 
tually spent  on  schools  last  year,  we  get  a 
different  picture. 

President  Carter  Is  proposing  a  very  slight 
Increase  in  federal  aid  to  education,  but  an 
increase  so  small  that  It  will  not  even  begin 
to  cover  the  inflationary  costs  of  this  year. 
In  real  dollars,  schools  will  be  getting  less 
money  under  the  Carter  budget  than  they 
are  getting  now  under  a  budget  which  the 
Congress  compelled  President  Ford  to  accept. 
One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of 
the  Administration's  proposal  is  that  it  dras- 
tically reduces  "Impact  aid"  by  $300  million. 
This  cut,  if  approved  by  Congress,  Is  not 
Justified  and  would  be  disastrous. 

Impact  aid,  which  was  first  enacted  in 
1950,  Is  an  important  school  aid  program 
which   Is  not  generally  understood.   Under 
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the  program,  the  federal  government  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  compensate  for  the  special 
burdens  they  confront  because  the  federal 
government  owns  property  within  the  school 
districts,  and  they  mxist  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  live  or  work  on  such  prop- 
erty. The  Idea  behind  Impact  aid  is  simple. 
School  districts  get  most  of  their  funds  from 
taxes  Imposed  on  both  residential  and  com- 
mercial property.  In  the  most  common  situa- 
tion, schools  receive  support  through  taxes 
which  parents  pay  on  their  residence  and 
taxes  paid  by  the  businesses  for  which  the 
parents  work.  But  since  school  districts  can- 
not impose  real  estate  taxes  on  federal  in- 
stallations, such  districts  are  hard-hit  when 
they  must  educate  children  who  live  with 
their  families  on  federal  property  and/or 
whose  parents  work  on  a  federally -owned 
site. 

Just  imagine  the  problems  faced  by  a 
school  district  in  which  a  large  number  of 
the  residents  live  on  a  local  military  base 
or  in  public  low-income  housing  and  where 
many  of  the  residents  work  in  federal  build- 
ings! The  taxpayers  in  the  district  who  live 
and  work  on  privately-ovwied  property  would 
have  to  agree  to  a  very  high  tax  rate  to 
cover  the  education  of  all  the  children. 

The  impact  aid  formula  defines  two  cate- 
gories of  federally  connected  children. 
Category  A  are  those  who  live  on  federal 
property  and  reside  with  parents  who  work 
on  federal  property.  The  federal  govern- 
ment now  pays  roughly  90%  of  the  cost  of 
their  education.  Category  B  children  are 
those  who  either  live  on  federal  property  or 
in  low-income  housing,  or  reside  with  parents 
who  work  on  federal  property — so  that  only 
one  tax  source,  rather  than  the  usual  two, 
supports  their  education.  Currently  the  fed- 
eral government  provides  about  45%  of  the 
cost  of  educating  Category  B  children. 

The  Carter  Administration  proposes  to 
eliminate  payment  for  Category  B  children. 
Major  cities — which  were  to  be  targeted  for 
special  help  by  this  Administration — will  lose 
a  staggering  amount  of  money  for  education. 
The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools  has  given 
the  following  estimate  of  the  dollar  loss  for 
27  such  school  systems: 

School  system  and  Impact  aid  dollar  loss. 

Atlanta,  $1,208,601. 

Baltimore,  $771,881. 

Boston,  $466,405. 

Buffalo,  $306,824. 

Chicago.  $5,906,459. 

Cleveland.  $870,815. 

Dade  County.  $909,936. 

Dallas.  $766,384 

Denver,  $1,176,242. 

Detroit,  $787,974. 

Long  Beach,  $620,824. 

Los  Angeles.  $2,510,488. 

Memphis.  $829,944. 

Milwaukee,  $389,626. 

Minneapolis,  $357,571. 

Nashville,  $246,790. 

N^w  Orleans,  $858,994. 

New  York  Cltv.  $19,819,814. 

Oakland.  $963,836. 

PhUadelphla,  $4,064,721. 

Pittsburgh,  $778,898. 

Portland.  $236,866. 

St.  Louis.  $435,874. 

San  Diego.  $3,625,120. 

San  Francisco.  $407,939. 

Toledo,  $266,608. 

Washington,  $3,727,528. 

Though  popular  with  Congress  (Impact  aid 
is  said  to  benefit  anywhere  from  375  to  more 
than  400  congressional  districts).  Impact 
aid  was  often  opposed  by  the  Executive 
Branch  on  the  ground,  largely,  that  because 
some  federally-connected  children  lived  in 
certain  wealthy  school  districts  surrounding 
the  capital,  where  their  parents  worked,  the 
aid  went  to  districts  which  did  not  need  it. 
But  in  a  reform  amendment  In  1974,  such 
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children  were  gradually  phased  out  and.  In 
their  place,  chUdren  from  low-rent  public 
housing  were  substituted,  thus  providing  as- 
surance that  the  funds  would  go  to  districts 
with  the  greatest  need.  By  proposing  now  to 
eliminate  payments  for  such  Category  B 
children,  the  Carter  Administration  is  not 
only  undoing  the  reform  but  throwing  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  President  does  not 
mean  to  keep  his  oft-stated  commitment  to 
a  larger  federal  support  level  for  education. 
It  must  be  that  the  same  Nlxon-Ford  bureau- 
crats who  have  opposed  Impact  aid  In  the 
past  are  stlU  around  making  their  Irre- 
sponsible suggestions.  Or  perhaps  the  Carter 
Administration  Is  not  aware  of  the  reforms 
instituted  In  1974  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
the  Impact  aid  critics.  In  ^either  event,  the 
Administration's  proposal  Us  unsound  and 
should  be  re-thought. 


THE  CAMP  SAFETY  INCENTIVE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Camp  Safety  Incentive  Act  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  various  pending  youth 
camp  safety  bills  which  provide  for  Fed- 
eral inspections  and  enforcement  in 
those  States  which  do  not  have  federally 
approved  youth  camp  safety  programs. 
By  contrast,  my  bill  would  simply  pro- 
vide a  3 -year  Federal  grant  program  to 
encourage  and  assist  States  in  develop- 
ing and  operating  their  own  youth  camp 
safety  programs.  This  is  nearly  identical 
to  the  substitute  to  the  youth  camp  safe- 
ty bill  I  offered  on  April  17,  1975,  which 
was  narrowly  defeated,  188  to  194. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  offered  this  alter- 
native bill  because  I  frankly  do  not  think 
the  camp  safety  problem  warrants  the 
tjTJe  of  massive  Federal  intervention  into 
this  area  which  the  other  bills  would  au- 
thorize. About  25  youngsters  lose  their 
lives  every  year  in  camps — and  certainly 
each  death  is  a  tragedy — and  the  injury 
rate  in  camps  is  about  31  per  thousand 
campers  per  year — ^which  Includes  minor 
injuries.  But  the  injury  rate  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools  is  five  times  greater — 150 
per  thoasand  per  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  schools  have  a  6-hour  day  and  most 
camps  run  on  a  round-the-clock  basis. 
If  one  puts  these  on  an  equal  time  basis, 
it  could  be  concluded  that  camps  are  20 
times  safer  than  schools  are. 

And  yet,  ^ve  are  told  that  the  Imposi- 
tion of  Federal  regulations,  inspectors 
and  enforcement  are  necessary  because 
only  12  States,  according  to  Consumers 
Union,  have  meaningful  health  and 
safety  regulations.  Including,  inciden- 
tally, my  own  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  Federal  intervention  is  nec- 
essary because  we  really  do  not  know 
how  bad  the  problem  really  is — we  do 
not  have  adequate  statistics  and  the 
HEW  report  on  camp  accidents  issued  in 
1971  was  faulty  and  incomplete.  In  other 
words,  we  should  legislate  blindly,  with- 
out the  full  facts,  because  the  problem 
might  be  much  greater  than  we  think  it 
Is. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  adopts  a  more 
limited,  yet  I  think  realistic  and  reason- 
able approach,  by  providing  a  3 -year 
Federal  grant  assistance  program  for 
those  States  which  wish  to  develop  and 
implement  their  own  youth  camp  safety 
programs.  It  provides  an  incentive,  in  the 
form  of  $22.5  million  in  grants  over  that 
3-year  period,  for  those  States  which  do 
not  now  have  adequate  camp  safety  pro- 
grams, to  get  such  programs  off  the 
ground  if  there  is  a  perceived  need  for 
such  a  program. 

This  is  not  an  open-ended  grant  pro- 
gram and  would  self-destruct  after  the 
3-year  period,  thus  forcing  States  to 
make  a  decision  from  the  outset.  My  bill 
also  authorizes  a  new  survey  of  camp 
deaths,  injuries,  and  illnesses  nationwide 
upon  which  the  Congress  could  make  an 
Informed  judgment  after  3  years  as  to 
whether  any  further  legislation  might  be 
necessary.  This  prospect  in  turn  should 
provide  an  additional  incentive  for  States 
to  act  now  or  face  possible  Federal  inter- 
vention at  a  future  date. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  would  promulgate  model 
youth  camp  safety  standards  within  6 
months  after  enactment.  States  could 
apply  for  $1  million  in  grant  assistance 
during  fiscal  1978  to  develop  State  camp 
safety  plans  which  conform  to  these 
model  standards.  Plan  initiation  and 
training  grants  would  be  made  available 
to  States  having  approved  plans  in  the 
amount  of  $4  million  in  fiscal  1978,  and 
$5  million  in  fiscal  1979.  And  early  oper- 
ation and  improvement  grants  would  be 
made  available  in  amounts  of  $2.5  million 
in  fiscal  1978,  and  $5  million  in  each  of 
the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
camp  safety  is  perceived  by  the  people 
of  any  State  as  a  significant  problem, 
they  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  their 
State  governments  to  take  advantage  of 
this  limited  Federal  startup  assistance 
offer  for  developing  their  own  State  camp 
safety  program.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Secretary  will  be  conducting  a  survey  of 
the  camp  safety  problem  over  this  3- 
year  period  and  the  Congress  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  intelligently  decide 
whether  anythirg  more  in  the  way  of 
Federal  legislation  is  needed. 

I  would  hope  we  would  see  the  wisdom 
in  taking  this  incentive  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  problem  instead  of 
charging  blindly  into  creating  a  new 
junior  OSHA. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  complete  text  of  my  Camp  Safety 
Incentive  Act. 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  States  to  encourage 
the   development   and   implementation   of 
youth  camp  safety  plans  and  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Camp  Safety  Incen- 
tive Act." 

STATEMENT   OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  young  persons  in  day  camps  and 
resident  camps  by  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  for  the  safe  operation  of 
such  camps,  and  to  provide  Federal  financial 
and   technical   assistance   to   the   States   in 
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order   to    encourage    them   to   develop 
Implement   youth    camp    safety 
programs,    thereby    providing 
parents  and  Interested  citizens 
camps  meet  minimum  safety  standards 

PaOMTTLCATION  OF   MODEL    YOUTH   CAftP   SAFETY 
STANDARDS 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  „ 
cation  and  Welfare   (hereinafter 
as  "the  Secretary")  shall  develop  mddel 
camp  safety  standards.  In  develoj  Ing 
standards,  the  Secretary  shall  coijult 
State  officials,  and   with 
appropriate  public  and  private 
and  shall  consider  existing  State 
and  standards  developed  by  private 
tlons  which  are  applicable'  to  yoilth 
safety,  and  shall  make  such  suitabl^ 
tlons  in  such  standards  as  are  na 
appropriate  in  order  to  recognize 
ences  In   conditions  and  operatloijs 
different  types  of  youth  camps.  The 
shall  promulgate  the  standards 
this  section  within  six  months  after 
tlve  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  standards  developed  by 
tary  shall  be  directed  toward  the  l 
tlon   of   youth   camps   and  related 
matters   as — but   not  limited   to — _.. 
safety  qualifications  and  Instruction 
of  staff  to  campers;   sanitation 
health;   first  aid  and  medical 
handling;     mass    feeding    and 
water    supply    and    waste    dlsposa 
safety,    including   use   of   lakes   a 
swimming  and  boating  equipment 
tlces;  vehicle  condition  and  operatloji 
Ing  and  site  design;  equipment 
tlon  and  density  of  use. 
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FEDERAL    GRANT    ASSISTANCE    TO 

Sec.  4.  (a)   Plan  Development  . 
Grants. — The  Secretary  may  make 
States  for  the  development  of 
Camp  Safety  Plans  in  accordance 
tlon  5  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of 
under  this  subsection  shall  not 
amount  determined  by  the 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  of 
out  such   plan   development   actlvl 
the  purpose  of  making  payments 
to  grants   under  this  subsection, 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  81,— 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 

(b)  Plan  iNrriATEb  and  Training 
The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
which  have  in  effect  plans  approve  l 
section   6   to   assist  such   States 
initiation  and  training  costs.  The 
any  grant  under  this  subsection 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  costs 
termined  by  the  Secretary)  for 
and  operating  a  youth  camp  safety 
for  the  year  for  which  the  grant  Is 
State   shall    be   eligible   to   receive 
under  this  subsection  in  more  than 
years.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
pursuant   to   grants   under   this 
there  are  authorized  to  be 
the   fiscal   year  ending  September 
«4.000,000;  and  for  the  succeeding 
$5,000,000. 

(c)  Early    Operation    and 
Grants.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
States  for  the  early  operation  and 
ment  of  youth  camp  safety  prograi^i 
vlded    he    makes    a    determination 
basis  of  a  review  of  each  approved 
It  Is  being  administered  in  compliai^e 
its  provisions.  The  amount  of  any  „. 
der  this,  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
centum  of  the  costs  related  to  the 
ation   and  Improvement    (as 
the   Secretary)    of   the   youth 
program  for  the  year  for  which  the 
made.  For  the  purposes  of  making 
pursuant   to  grants  under  this 
there  are  authorized  to  be 
500.000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending 
ber  30.   1978.  and  $5,000,000  for 
two  succeeding  years. 
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STATE   YOUTH   CAMP  SAFETY   PLANS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
Implement  a  State  Youth  Camp  Safety  Pro- 
gram and  to  qualify  for  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance as  provided  by  section  4  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  Act,  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State 
plan  for  the  operation  of  such  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a), 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  in 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  comprehensive  youth  camp 
safety  standards,  which  standards  (and  the 
enforcement  of  such  standards)  are  or  will 
be  at  least  as  effective  In  providing  the  safe 
operation  of  youth  camps  in  the  State  as 
the  Federal  standards  promulgated  imder 
section  3,  and  provides  that  where  penalties 
are  not  employed  as  a  method  of  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards,  a  system  of  certifica- 
tion Is  in  effect  which  is  at  least  as  effec- 
tive as  penalties, 

(3)  provides  for  consultative  services  to 
youth  camps  In  the  State  with  respect  to 
comprehensive  youth  camp  safety  standards 
under  such  State  plan, 

(4)  provides  for  an  inspection  of  each  such 
youth  camp  at  least  once  a  year  during  a 
period  the  camp  is  In  operation, 

(5)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  such  youth  camps, 

(6)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

(7)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards, 

(8)  provides  that  such  State  shall  co- 
ordinate the  inspection  efforts  of  such  State 
agency  so  that  undue  burdens  are  not  placed 
on  camp  operators  with  multiple  Inspec- 
tions, 

(9)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require, 

(10)  provides  assurances  that  State  funds 
will  be  available  to  meet  the  portion  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  are  not 
met  by  Federal  funds,  and 

(11)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  but  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any 
such  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out affording  the  State  agency  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  In  order  to  determine  whether  to 
make  available  additional  grant  assistance 
as  provided  by  section  4(cK  the  Secretary 
shall  review  each  plan,  and  the  enforcement 
thereof,  and  make  a  finding  as  to  whether 
each  plan  is  administered  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  such4)lan  and  any  as- 
surances contained  thereln."^^(rhenever  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  a  State  plan  there  Is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  provision  of 
the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance  contained 
therein),  he  shall  notify  the  State  agency  of 
his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such  plan  and 
Inform  such  State  agency  that  no  future  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
Act. 

REPORTS  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  which  has  In  effect 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  5  shall 
file  an  annual  report  with  the  Secretary  de- 
tailing all  accidents  resulting  in  death,  In- 
Jury  and  serious  Illness,  other  than  minor 
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injuries  which  require  only  first  aid  treat- 
ment, occurring  in  youth  camps  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  plan.  The  Secretary 
shall  compile  these  statistics  and  include 
summaries  thereof  m  his  annual  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  sur- 
vey and  study  of  deaths  and  serious  accidents 
and  illnesses  occurring  In  youth  camps  In  the 
United  States  during  the  three-year  period 
covered  by  this  Act  and  shall  include  the  re- 
sults and  findings  of  such  survey  and  study 
in  the  final  report  required  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1  of  each  year,  beginning  with  Jan- 
uary 1,  1979.  and  ending  vsrlth  January  1, 
1981,  on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  during  each  of  the  preceding  fiscal  years. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any 
standards  or  regulations  Issued  hereunder 
shall  authorize  the  Secretary,  a  State  agency, 
or  any  official  acting  under  this  Act,  to  re- 
strict, determine,  or  Influence  the  curriculum, 
program,  or  ministry  of  any  youth  camp. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  or  require  medical  treatment 
for  those  who  object  thereto  on  religious 
grounds,  nor  shall  examination  or  Immuniza- 
tion of  such  persons  be  authorized  or  re- 
quired of  such  persons  during  an  epidemic  < 
or  threat  of  an  epidemic  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish 
or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the  common 
law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or  liabilities 
of  youth  camp  operators  and  campers  under 
any  law  with  respect  to  injuries,  diseases,  or 
death  of  campers  arising  out  of,  or  In  the 
course  of,  participation  In  youth  camp  ac- 
tivities covered  by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates  and  statistics  needed  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act;  and 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorized  to 
furnish  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  8.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "youth  camp"  means  any 
camp  which  Is  advertised  or  promoted  as  a 
youth  camp;  operates  on  a  permanent  camp- 
site as  the  term  Is  generally  understood; 
operates  under  the  auspices  of  a  profit  or 
nonprofit  entity;  is  conducted  for  ten  or 
more  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  at 
any  one  time;  and  operates  for  a  period  of,  or 
portions  of,  five  consecutive  days  or  more 
during  one  or  more  seasons  of  the  year. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on'  the 
date  of  enactment. 

TERMINATION   DATE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  grant  assistance  program 
established  by  this  Act  shall  terminate  on 
September  30,  1980.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  such  program  shall  not  be 
renewed  and  that  States  desiring  to  develop 
and  Implement  youth  camp  safety  programs 
eligible  for  such  assistance  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  within  the  three -year  period 
set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report  of  January  1,  1981,  required 
by  section  6(c),  a  separate  section  contain- 
ing a  summary  of  the  three-year  operation 
of  the  Federal  program.  Such  summary  shall 
Include — but  shall  not  be  limited  to — a  list- 
ing of  those  States  operating  youth  camp 
safety  programs  under  approved  State  plans. 
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statistics  collected  on  the  incidence  of  seri- 
ous injuries.  Illnesses  and  deaths  as  required 
by  section  6(a),  and  any  conclusions  and 
recommendations  which  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate based  on  his  summary  and  findings 
and  the  national  study  and  survey  required 
by  section  6(b). 

(c)  The  termination  date  in  subsection 
(a)  notwithstanding,  the  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  provide  States  with  such  techni- 
cal assistance  eis  they  may  requesta^  as 
may  be  within  the  capability  of  :th?Depart- 
ment  to  provide. 


THE  LAWNDALE  POETS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  poet  Allen  Tate 
sought  an  answer,  20  years  ago,  to  the 
question,  "What  should  a  man  of  let- 
ters be  in  our  time?"  He  found  an  es- 
sential truth,  but  one  couched  in  fore- 
boding. While  it  was  clear  that  the  writer 
must  recreate  for  his  age,  in  Tate's 
words,  "the  image  of  man,  and  must 
propagate  standards  by  which  other  men 
may  test  that  image,  and  distinguish  the 
false  from  the  true,"  it  was  by  no  means 
obvious  that  the  process  was  abetted  by 
the  advent  of  the  mass -culture  control 
of  high-technology  commimications.  In- 
deed, Tate  insisted  that  the  writer  must 
discriminate  and  defend  the  difference 
between  mass  communication,  for  the 
control  of  men,  and  the  knowledge  of 
man  which  literature  offers  us  for 
human  participation. 

There  are  writers  in  this  country  who 
have  accepted  the  challenge  posed  by 
Tate,  and  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
Congress  seven  who  live  in  Lawndale, 
Calif. 

Carol  Crumb,  Judy  Gahan,  Jeff  Miller, 
Linda  Petrilla,  Eddie  Saiz,  Kim  Ulanday, 
and  Kristie  Willis  have  all  been  selected 
for  national  publication  in  the  book, 
"Young  America  Sings."  This  publica- 
tion is  a  compendium  of  the  finest  poems 
which  America's  high  schools  have  to 
offer.  I  am  extremely  proud  that  Lawn- 
dale  High  School  has  placed  seven 
students  in  its  selective  contents — proof 
that  although  southern  California  is  the 
mass -communications  capital  of  the 
world,  sensitive  and  distinguished  writ- 
ing still  flourishes  in  the  Tate  tradition. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  these  talented 
individuals  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
is  two-fold.  I  wish  to  afford  the  nation 
an  acquaintance  with  some  first-class 
California  literature;  and  second,  to  ex- 
amine the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
produced.  I  believe  there  are  lessons  here 
which  may  btf  usefully  replicated  else- 
where. 

In  looking  into  this  phenomenon.  I 
had  my  district  staff  conduct  interviews 
with  -aU  participants.  Certain  charac- 
teristics of  both  home  life  and  individual 
drive  seemed  consistent  throughout. 
Most  importantly,  books  were  always  a 
part  of  the  students'  home  lives.  Noted 
Carol  Crumb's  mother: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  whole  family  lives  on  books. 

Many  families  had  complete  sets  of 
encyclopedias.  All  encouraged  their  sons 
or  daughters  as  they  wrote. 

I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  many  of 
the  students  lived  13-hour  days,  taking 
classes  in  the  morning  and  working  at 
second  careers  in  the  late  afternoons. 
Kristie  Willis  serves  as  a  technician  in  a 
health  care  facility;  Linda  Petrilla 
attends  the  Regional  Occupational  Cen- 
ter in  Torrance,  concentrating  in  data 
processing;  Eddie  Saiz  engraves  jewelry 
in  a  trophy  shop.  It  seems  that,  as 
literature  often  must  for  those  who  read 
it,  literature  has  provided  these  students 
with  an  escape  from  their  heavy  sched- 
ules into  what  Judy  Cahan  called  'the 
Dream-me." 

Carol  Crumb  and  Linda  Petrilla  em- 
phasized the  strength  of  their  imagina- 
tion in  their  writing.  Vivid  imagery, 
often  conjuring  animals,  appears  in 
much  of  their  work.  Eddie  Saiz  found 
his  subjects  in  the  eternal  themes  of  age. 
the  Devil,  and  God,  while  Kim  Ulanday 
concentrated  on  America's  common- 
place— her  dog,  her  mother,  and  football. 

Yet  for  all  the  variety  of  their  imagi- 
nations, the  students  were  in  accord  on 
one  subject,  the  importance  of  their 
teacher.  Indeed,  many  only  began  to 
write  under  her  influence. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  R.  Perry,  teaching  for 
6  years  after  raising  a  family,  found 
that  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to 
achievement  among  her  students  was 
their  lack  of  self-confidence.  She  said: 

They  want  to  do  their  best  but  the 
strongest  feelings  in  their  lives  are  that 
they  are  not  measuring  up  to  expectation. 

Mrs.  Perry  found  many  writers  who 
were  at  a  loss  with  what  they  read,  either 
because  they  had  no  feeling  for  the 
writing  process  itself,  or  because  they 
were  intimidated  by  the  very  presence  of 
words  on  a  page.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, literature  was  too  remote  to  be 
made  an  integral  part  of  her  students' 
lives. 

Noted  Mrs.  Perry: 

Reading  a  beautiful  sonnet  throws  them 
into  a  shell.  Their  Immediate  attitude  as 
writers  is  "I  really  can't  do  it." 

Consequently,  the  conventional  method 
of  teaching  writing  through  collateral 
reading  was  dismissed  from  the  Perry 
program.  The  success  of  her  method  is 
attested  to  by  Kristie  Willis.  Mrs.  Perry 
proved  to  her  that,  in  Kristie's  words: 

You  don't  have  to  be  somebody  special  to 
write. 

After  reading  the  students'  poems,  I 
am  convinced  that  Congress  will  dis- 
agree with  Kristie.  Those  individuals  are 
indeed  very  special.  Their  work  stands  as 
testimony  to  their  creativity  and  dedica- 
tion, and  I  am  privileged  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

Carol  Crumb,  known  as  "Cookie," 
began  to  write  as  a  child  and  comes  from 
a  creative  family  that  has  encouraged 
her  interest  in  writing,  interior  decorat- 
ing, and  ceramics.  It  was  Mrs.  Perry  who 
recognized  her  talent  and  encouraged  it 
from  outside  the  normal  English  curric- 
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ulum.  Carol's  published  poem  was  one 
she  wrote  on  assignment  from  Mrs. 
Perry,  and  is  intended  for  Friendship 
Cards : 

We  can  write  our  names  in  the  sand 

Follow  a  blue  bird 
And  try  to  catch  a  rainbow 

But  nothing  would  make  me  happier 
Than  Just  being  by  your  side. 

Judy  Gahan,  an  actress  intrigued  by 
arcane  words,  builds  her  poems  on  those 
words.  She  firmly  believes  that  an  in- 
dividual's response  to  literature  is  de- 
termined by  whether  literature  has  been 
made  entertainment  or  chore.  A  16-year- 
old  jynior,  Judy  writes  from  the  basics 
of  the  craft.  Simplicity  is  her  key.  She 
declares : 

Describe  the  flower  pot,  the  room  and  the 
person  looking  on. 

And  she  writes: 

Peace 
Wisp  of  a  cloud 
Lying  motionless 
Against  the  blue 
Of  a  perfect  pink  morning 
Seems  to  glide 
So  gently 
From  day  to  day 
Upon  a  Journey 
Of  feeling 
Everlasting 
Peace 

Eddie  Saiz  has  a  pitching  arm  you 
would  not  believe.  And  when  it  comes  to 
poetry,  all  he  needs  is  that  first  line,  that 
single  intimate  thought,  and  the  poem 
becomes  the  lyric  he  hopes  one  day  to  set 
to  music.  A  full-blooded  Native  Indian. 
Eddie  hopes  to  go  into  engineering.  His 
poem,  "Psyche,"  was  chosen. 

Overtired — Just  got  fired — 
Looking  for  a  Job  today. 
Sick  in  bed,  oh  my  head 
Doesn't  look  like  this  is  my  day 
I  know  I've  got  to  straighten  out. 

Love  my  life — my  kids  and  wife 
No  one's  gonna  take  them  away 
I've  got  to  run — has  Satan  won? 
I  think  I'm  really  going  insane. 
I  will  pay  until  I  die. 

I'm  going  insane. 

And  everyone  knows  that  it's  true 

For  some  odd  reason 

I  think  that  my  death's  day  is  due. 

Kim  Ulanday.  17,  always  had  her 
father  reading  to  her,  always  asked  ques- 
tions, and  read  the  dictionary  right 
through.  She  observed: 

So  many  people  don't  pay  attention. 

Her  poem  pays  attention: 
Beyond  the  dank  and  gloomy  places 
Tucked  in  a  folded  dark  corner 
Above  the  heart 
And  behind  the  brain 
Is  an  oddly  warpt  and  bent  space. 

It  seems  somewhat  dusty  and  scarred  from 

use 
But  when  called  up  It  stretches 
To  Impulses  far,  and  wide 
Flowing  forward  never  back 
Fulfilling  whlmslcals,  it  races  loose. 

Somehow  it's  not  needed  more 

It  contracts  back,  small  and  obscure 

We  become  pre-occupied  without  ourselves 

With  Time  money,  we  lose  touch 

Forgetting  that  Fantasy  Is  the  human  core. 
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Mocking  the  television  4ra,  Linda 
Petrllla's  home  Is  full  of  boc  ks.  One  of 
four  daughters,  Linda  Is  a  7 -year-old 
senior  who  draws  her  Inspiration  from 
greeting  cards.  She  writes: 

WONDEKINO 

I  lay  awake  at  night  wondering  where  you 

are 
In  my  eyes  I  can  see  you,  but 

out  to  touch  you,  you're  nfct 
I  think  of  only  you.  I  wonder 

ever  come  back  to  me. 


VI  ben 


:  lis 
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Jefif  Miller's  poems  were 
each  of  his  classmates.  A 
graduate  of  Lawndale  High, 
tending  El  Camlno  College 
remains  in  flux,  and  he  note 
summer  contrast  in  his  style, 
his  writing  becomes  "lighter,' 
more     personal      and 
themes;  in  winter,  the  subjec^ 
N^ard.  penetrating.   "B 

Mind"  was  selected  for  publicktlon 

Out  of  control,  and  close  to  the  « Ige, 
dangling  by  the  smallest  of  threads 
Reaching  to  see  the  other  side 
glimpsing  at  where  Inner  worlds 
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nfidsemester 

Jeff  is  at- 
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a  wiater- 

summer. 
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are  more 

5   of   My 


What  win  I  see  there,  who  mlgh  t 
And  when  I  get  there,  will  It  be 


lie. 

I  find? 
nine? 


Answers  to  questions  in  sliver  anh  gold 
Each  step  of  the  way  the  story  ur  folds 
Free  for  the  moment  In  space  an  1  In  time. 
Walking  the  bacVcroads  In  searc  i  of  what's 
mine. 
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rever 
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Krlstle  Willis  thought  she 
well  enough  to  be  published, 
has  proved  her  wrong.  In  fact 
of  her  classmates,  she  has  * 
from  an  early   age.   While 
mostly  love  poems,  "party"  is 
part  of  her  personality  for 
plative  style  associated  with 
Like  Kim  Ulanday,  she  want; 
business;  like  Linda  Petrllla 
Gahan,  she  is  an  admirer  of 
Pee.  Her  libems,  however, 
that  is  sinister,  and  owe  their  force  more 
to  Poe's  imaginative  example  tihan  to  his 
subject  matter. 

I  commend  the  poets  to 
mend  their  advocate  and 
Kathleen  Perry,  in  whose 
Kim  Ulanday 's  words: 

You  learn  to  act  as  an  adult  ijecause  you 
learn  to  control  your  time. 
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I  commend  the  principal  of 
High  School,  Mr.  Duff  Meai^ 
support  and  encouragement  o: 
vative  program  within  the 
clal    constraints    facing 
Lastly,  I  commend  the  poets' 
Mr.  Robert  Hartman,  who  is 
the  work  of  his  father.  The 
man.  Inventor  of  the  self 
tache  brush,  founded  the 
Press  in  1937.  He  was  one  of 
talents  that  seem  to  thrive 
fomia. 

These  poets  have  obviously 
fered  valuable  supp>ort  and 
ment  from  a  variety  of 
have  returned  the  investmeiit 
In  these  magnificent  poems. 

The  tradition  of  Allen  Tate 
hands. 
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LET  US  EMPLOY  OUR  HANDICAPPED 
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HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  named  the  resolution  of 
our  unemployment  problems  a  top  prior- 
ity In  this  administration.  Through  re- 
duction of  unemployment.  President  Car- 
ter seeks  not  only  to  diminish  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  rolls,  but  also  to  restore 
millions  of  Americans  the  dignity  and 
independence  which  productive  work  af- 
fords. By  initiating  incentives  for  greater 
employment  then,  this  administration 
provides  the  individual  with  the  means 
to  self-sufficiency,  and  the  American 
economy  with  the  promise  of  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  subsequent  product-de- 
mand. Clearly,  reduced  unemployment 
can  only  benefit  our  country,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  a  goal  we  should 
strenuously  pursue. 

One  way  in  which  this  goal  of  full 
emplo3Tnent  can  be  partially  achieved  is 
through  swift  congressional  action  on 
behalf  of  a  much -forgotten  constituency, 
our  unemployed  handicapped.  Over  11 
million  handicapped  Americans  across 
our  Nation  are  enduring  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  roughly  double  the  na- 
tional average,  yet  few  efforts  are  tar- 
geted toward  aiding  this  group.  More- 
over, even  those  handicapped  workers 
who  have,  managed  to  find  themselves 
permanent  jobs  are  suffering  a  pay  gap 
of  approximately  22  percent  below  the 
national  average  for  working  Ameri- 
cans— $131  per  week  as  opposed  to  $16f 
per  week  in  1972.  Yet  again,  little  is  being- 
done  to  guarantee  these  workers  their 
chaftoe  for  self -sufficiency.  This  situation 
is  doubly  lamentable,  not  only  because  of 
the  undemocratic  discrimination  of  an 
already  disadvantaged  group,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  vital  source  of  energy  and 
competence  our  markets  are  missing  due 
to  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  hire 
the  handicapped. 

H.R.  905,  developed  and  Introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Harold  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, effectively  attacks  this  employment 
prejudice  in  two  ways.  By  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  allowing 
tax  credits  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
wages  paid  to  handicapped  workers,  this 
bin  encourages  employers  both  to  hire 
handicapped  employees  and  to  pav  them 
a  living  wage.  A  time  limit  of  1  year,  cou- 
pled with  a  credit  limitation  of  the  first 
$50,000  of  tax  plus  one-half  of  the  tax 
liability  in  excess  of  $50,000,  carefully 
modulates  the  cost  of  this  program.  Its 
effectiveness,  on  the  other  hand,  prom- 
ises to  be  both  widespread  and  long- 
lasting,  as  testified  by  the  results  of  simi- 
lar measures  used  in  the  successful  WIN 
welfare  tax  credit  program.  So  far.  over 
300,000  workers  and  91,000  employers 
have  participated  in  WIN,  designed  to 
reduce  welfare  roles  and  increase  em- 
ployment rates.  Comparable  results  may 
be  in  store  for  a  national  handicapped 
tax  credit  program. 

Both  tax  reform  and  creative  nev/ 
methods  to  decrease  our  unemployment 


rate  are  key  issues  in  today's  Ooveni- 
ment.  Both  are  needed  to  help  our 
handicapped  surmount  employer  dis- 
crimination and  gain  the  jobs  they  need 
and  deserve.  H.R.  905,  modeled  on  the 
WIN  Tax  credit  formula,  promises 
significant  results  for  this  presently  dis- 
advantaged group.  I  urge  its  swift 
passage. 


EMERGENCY  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977 
(Public  Law  95-2)  by  extending  the  pe- 
riod for  exercise  of  Presidential  author- 
ity in  each  instance  for  a  period  of  3 
years,  and  by  including  large  commercial 
and  industrial  usage  as  a  high  priority 
classification  of  usage,  so  long  as  various 
cautionary  conditions  have  been  satisfied. 

This  much-needed  legislation  was 
hurried  into  law  because  of  the  exigent 
circumstanc^gripDing  our  Nation.  I  sup- 
ported the  pflor  legislation.  Due  reflec- 
tion, however,  has  convinced  me  that  the 
bill,  if  extended  and  expanded,  can  have 
a  beneficial  impact  for  a  period  well 
beyond  this  winter. 

Certainly  the  Emergency  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1977  was  viewed  by  its  supporters 
as  only  a  stop-gap  bill,  enacted  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  thorough  review  and  the 
forging  of  a  realistic  and  comprehensive 
national  energy  policy.  In  many  respects 
Public  Law  95-2  is  still  so  qualified.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adoption 
of  a  national  energy  policy  remains  as  a 
top  priority,  and  perhaps  the  top  prior- 
ity, of  this  Congress. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  "emergency." 
It  has  been  reliably  projected  that  the 
cruel,  imcompromising  winter  of  1976  Is 
but  a  portent  of  things  to  come  in  the 
next  several  years.  It  can  only  follow  In 
the  light  of  these  most  disheartening  pre- 
dictions, that  natural  gas  shortages  and 
crisis  conditions  may  become  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Even 
the  passage  of  a  comprehensive,  mean- 
ingful national  energy  policy  might  not 
forestall  the  crisis  impact  for  several 
years.  We  must  have  legislation  that  rec- 
ognizes that  the  "emergency"  conditions 
of  1976  and  early  1977  will  maintain  for 
several  years  in  all  likelihood.  Should  it 
become  apparent  that  the  recent  "crisis" 
was,  in  fact,  a  product  of  contrivance  and 
manipulation,  it  would  be  a  simple 
enough  process  to  simply  repeal  the  Em- 
ergency Act  as  extended  by  this  bill,  or 
not  invoke  its  provisions.  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  however,  that  by  not  extend- 
ing the  emergency  provisions  of  this  bill 
to  cover  the  period  of  anticipated  crisis, 
we  will  find  ourselves  next  year,  or  in 
1980,  attempting  to  deal  with  a  situation 
that  is  out  of  control.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  have  offered  the  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  time  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-2. 


March  17,  1977 


I  have  also  Included  large  commercial 
and  industrial  usages  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "high  priority"  usage  contem- 
plated by  the  Emergency  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1977.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
I  have  adopted  the  classifications  set 
forth  in  clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  of  section 
2.78  of  title  18  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  as  follows: 

(II)  Large  commercial  requirements  (50Mcf 
or  more  on  a  peak  day).  Arm  Industrial  re- 
quirements for  plant  protection,  feedstock 
and  process  needs,  and  pipeline  customer 
storage  injection  requirements. 

(III)  All  Industrial  requirements  not  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (a)(1)  (11),  (v),  (v),  (vl), 
(vll),  (viil),  or  (ix)  of  this  section. 

If  the  emergency  deliveries,  transpor- 
tation and  purchases  contemplated  by 
Public  Law  95-2  are  to  have  an  across- 
the-board  palliative  effect  on  current  and 
future  energy  crisis  conditions,  then  some 
rational  inclusion  of  large  commercial 
and  industrial  usage  must  be  recognized 
as  a  "high  priority."  I  emphasize  that 
this  amendment,  while  including  these 
additional  usages,  maintains  the  thrust 
of  the  original  legislation  to  insure  the 
furnishing  of  natural  gas  to  residential 
consumers  as  the  first  order  of  business. 
It  is  provided  in  this  amendment  that 
the  three  priority  usages  of  natural  gas 
set  forth  in  Public  Law  95-2 :  Residential, 
small  business,  and  any  other  usage 
which  the  President  determinss  would 
endanger  life,  health,  or  maintenance 
of  physical  property,  if  terminated,  must 
be  satisfied  before  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
large  commercial  or  industrial  consum- 
ers. The  amendment  further  qualifies 
that  there  must  be  a  finding  that  ter- 
mination of  such  large  commercial  or 
industrial  use  would  result  in  "*  *  * 
significant  economic  dislocations."  and 
that  such  usage  would  be  satisfied  from 
supplies  coming  from  lesser  priorities  of 
industrial  usage.  By  expanding  the  "high 
priority"  category  in  this  reasoned  and 
qualified  manner,  we  give  the  President 
the  power  he  needs  in  a  crisis  situation 
to  make  meaningful  allocations  of 
natural  gas  that  respect  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  Americans. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment  to 
extend  and  expand  the  Emergency 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977. 


THE    REAL    FARMER    IN    CARTER'S 
CABINET 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  knew  our  former  colleague. 
Bob  Bergland,  was  a  man  of  the  soU.  His 
roots  are  secure  in  the  soil  along  Min- 
nesota's Roseau  River.  For  this  and  other 
reasons.  Bob  will  be  the  most  successful 
and  effective  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
we  have  had  in  many  years. 

The  April  issue  of  Horticulture  mag- 
azine has  an  article  written  by  Hugh 
Sidey  which  tells  us  why  Bob  Bergland 
became  the  man  he  is.  I  think  It  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  a  man  we  all  like  and  re- 
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spect  and  I  hope  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
I  did. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Real  Farmer  in  Carter's  Cabinet 
(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

The  earth  was  all  about  him.  His  adven- 
ture. His  family's  livelihood.  His  home.  His 
very  reason  for  being.  Bob  Bergland,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  Jimmy  Carter's 
Administration,  came  out  of  his  land  as 
much  as  anyone  can.  He  lived  the  seasons 
and  breathed  the  violent  changes  of  weath- 
er. He  was  fused  with  that  vast  expanse  of 
table  top  that  bugs  the  Manitoba  border  and 
lies  a  short  distance  west  of  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  He  still  Is.  The  umbilical  from  his  600 
Mirmesota  acres  along  the  Roseau  River  may 
even  be  stronger  than  in  his  early  days  when 
he  played  on  the  land  and  worked  It  and  did 
not  think  of  being  any  place  else.  But  as  a 
Congressman  from  Minnesota's  Seventh  dis- 
trict before  he  made  his  way  to  the  dim 
warrens  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
he  found  he  had  to  go  back  for  sustenance. 
Just  go  back  and  be  on  his  land  and  see  It 
and  smell  It  and  work  In  It  and  then  he 
would  know  who  he  was  and  where  he  came 
from  and  be  ready  for  a  few  more  weeks  In 
Washington. 

Bob  Selmer  Bergland  is  of  pure  Norwegian 
extraction  but  now  he  is  American.  The 
parents  of  his  mother  and  father  came  from 
Norway  when  the  Scandinavians  flowed 
across  the  North  Atlantic  and  hurried  to 
find  their  fortunes  in  the  rich  middle  dis- 
tances of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota. 
They  were  undaunted  by  the  harsh  sweep  of 
the  winter  snows  and  short  growing  seasons. 
They  were  farmers  who  understood  the  re- 
wards of  owning  land  and  they  went  where 
It  was  cheap.  They  had  no  money.  Bob  Berg- 
land was  born  July  22,  1928,  In  Roseau  where 
his  family  had  an  apartment  above  the  Ford 
garage.  His  father  worked  as  a  mechanic, 
gathering  his  meager  resources  so  that  he 
could  move  to  the  farm  beside  the  river.  In 
1933  the  time  had  come  and  the  family  be- 
gan life  on  200  acres  that  still  are  part  of  the 
Bergland  holdings.  It  was  the  land  of  prairie 
grass.  There  were  none  of  the  native  trees 
on  Bergland's  stretch.  The  names  of  the 
towns  nearby  spoke  of  long  winters.  There 
was  Caribou,  Badger  and  Pox,  all  places  hard 
by  the  60th  parallel. 

It  was  not  the  place  for  livestock.  "TEe 
weather  was  too  harsh.  The  need  for  tight 
barns  Increased  the  cost.  Land  and  growing 
days  were  not  abundant  enough  to  furnish 
all  the  hay  and  grain  needed.  The  farmers 
near  Roseau  grew  wheat  to  sell. 

It  was  hard  but  not  a  primitive  existence. 
Machinery  was  devouring  the  endless  miles 
and  the  Norwegians  were  natural  tlnkerers. 
Model  T's,  the  green  John  Deere  tractors  and 
the  great  new  harvesting  machines  were  mak- 
ing themselves  felt  and  they  were  as  welcome 
as  the  spring  rains.  Good  men  and  women, 
good  land;  good  machines.  In  those  innocent 
days  this  was  a  combination  sent  by  God.  In 
harmony  they  could  produce  miracles.  The 
failure  of  one  brought  misery.  It  was  the 
forge  of  strong  people. 

Bob  Bergland's  early  memories  are  a  mix- 
ture of  these  elements.  His  parents  attentive 
and  loving,  hard  working  and  hard  worrying, 
but  then  joyous  and  thankful.  His  land  long, 
low  and  fiat  with  the  Roseau  River  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  his  house;  the  stream, 
only  200  feet  wide  at  the  high  and  dried  up 
where  the  drought  years  came.  His  ma- 
chines— that  first  John  Deere  D,  a  gleaming 
tractor  which  was  the  pride  of  the  family  and 
whose  reassuring  chug  meant  the  land  would 
be  tilled  on  time,  the  grain  planted  and 
harvested. 

The  rhythm  of  Bergland's  childhood  was 
set  by  the  weather.  The  cloud  patterns  were 
read  from  dawn  to  dusk.  The  weather  could 
comfort  and  soothe  and  then  in  a  few  hours 
it    could    devastate.   He   lived   his   parents' 
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heartbreak.  He  was  nine  the  year  his  father 
despaired  of  ever  getting  his  grain  harvested 
as  the  rains  beat  day  after  day  on  the  fields, 
making  them  impassable  to  the  machines. 
"I  remember  how  bad  I  felt,"  he  recalls.  "I 
was  very  young  and  it  was  very  wet.  My  fam- 
ily had  an  awful  time."  He  knew  how  the 
summer  sun  could  peel  a  field  hand's  nose 
in  its  brief  but  blistering  assault.  And  then 
there  were  blizzards.  Raging  slashes  of  arctic 
air  that  drove  the  snow  parallel  with  the 
ground.  "I  rather  enjoyed  a  blizzard,"  says 
Bergland,  with  the  farmer's  wisdom  of  what 
one  does  when  caught  In  such  wintry  abuse. 
"You  accommodate  the  Inevitable.  You  go 
home  and  ride  it  out.  Sometimes  we  were 
snowed  in  for  days." 

That  is  the  kernel  of  conservatism  that  is 
In  every  farmer  whether  he  calls  himself  a 
Liberal  or  a  Farmer-Labor  Party  member  (as 
Bergland  does)  or  whatever.  It  Is  the  \inder- 
standlng  of  natural  forces,  the  joy  of  stand- 
ing by  oneself  before  the  caprlcloxis  weather 
mistress  and  outwitting  her,  yielding  here, 
hunkering  down  there,  then  using  her  after 
she  has  thrown  her  fits  and  wants  to  be 
friends  again.  The  challenges  of  Wall  Street 
or  the  Detroit  production  line  may  be  as 
complex  but  hardly  more  thrilling  or  re- 
warding. 

Bob  Bergland  walked  his  land  first.  As  a 
child  he  played  beside  the  river,  followed 
the  tracks  of  rabbits  In  the  snow  and  pulled 
his  first  fish  from  the  clear  water.  "We  never 
had  money,  he  muses.  Everything  the  family 
did  had  to  be  devised  by  themselves.  He  ex- 
plored the  fields  and  examined  the  machines. 
One  harsh  winter  when  the  snow  piled  up  his 
father  put  skis  on  the  front  wheels  of  the 
Model  T.  What  a  delightful  contraption  It 
proved  to  be  for  both  man  and  boy.  Inside 
their  modest  farm  house  the  family  had 
each  other  and  little  else  but  that,  too  was 
enough.  The  old  structure  was  dry  and  warm 
and  when  the  summer's  bounty  was  served 
up  piping  hot  and  fragrant  It  was  enough 
joy  for  a  whole  day.  Bergland  walked  the 
river  to  school  and  he  never  remembers 
going  off  on  those  frigid  mornings  without 
a  hot  breakfast  of  pancakes  or  oatmeal. 
When  his  mother  baked  her  dark  bread  he 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  home  for  thick 
slices  piled  with  homemade  strawberry  or 
raspberry  Jam. 

Bergland's  mind  was  In  four  parts — sum- 
mer, fall,  winter,  spring.  He  waited  and 
watched  for  the  changes  which  brought  the 
alterations  In  the  farm  metabolism.  His  favo- 
rite time  was  when  the  snow  would  melt  and 
the  ice  on  the  river  would  break.  That  was 
the  signal — at  last  release  from  the  cold.  It 
came  about  April  10  every  year.  Even  as  a 
toddler  he  got  those  earthly  vibrations.  One 
could  see  and  hear  winter  leaving  the  land. 
The  eager  daffodils  Jumped  from  the  earth 
with  the  snow  nearby.  The  Ice  chtmks  would 
heave  and  collapse  in  the  dead  of  night, 
sending  groans  through  the  dark.  For  Berg- 
land it  meant  that  things  wotad  soon  grow. 

In  those  first  years,  he  would  be  in  the 
famUy  garden  with  his  mother.  She  would 
open  up  the  rows  of  the  fresh  earth.  He 
wotild  come  along  and  help  drop  in  the 
seeds — peas,  beans,  carrots.  The  smeU  of 
the  earth  enveloped  him.  He  knew  it  would 
soon  be  warm  all  around  him  and  that  the 
signs  of  vitality  would  multiply.  The  day- 
light hours  would  grow.  He  would  find  early 
on  that  the  best  time  of  these  fruitful  days 
was  at  first  light.  He  felt  good.  So  did  the 
earth. 

As  he  grew  older  Bergland  began  to  hunt 
the  rabbits  and  pull  more  pickerel  from  the 
river.  He  built  himself  a  boat  with  $2  of 
material  he  scraped  together  and  sometimes 
he  would  drift  downstream  in  it  to  school 
before  and  after  the  Ice  came.  By  the  time 
he  was  10  he  could  drive  the  tractor  and  he 
was  trusted  to  pull  the  combine.  For  many, 
such  endless  hours  under  the  sun  riding  bacl^ 
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and  forth  over  the  fields  was 
ness.   Not   Bergland.   There   wa 
nance  between  himself  and  his 
the  Job  he  was  doing  that  gav 
ment  even  at  that  age.  In  the  si 
teacher  asked  all  the  kids  ^x> 
tell  the  rest  of  the  class  what 
to  do  when  they  grew  up. 
wanted    to    be    a    farmer.    The 
laughed  at  him.  In  the  middle 
with  drought  and  depression 
Midwest  most  people  talked  of 
that  never  occurred  to  the  y— 
lived  along  the  Roseau  River. 

He    was   hooked   on   growing 
miracle  of  renewal  carried  him 
fields  whether  It  was  barley, 
faUa  or  wheat.  By  that  time  he 
ber    of    4-H    and    he    was 
launched  his  own  gardening 
the  natural  growing  season  was 
could  not  under  normal  proced 
vegetables  he  wanked  into  coun 
petition  at  the  end  of  July.  Thai 
Bergland  had  to  devise  some 
which  to  nurture  the  younc; 
the  last  weeks  of  winter.  He 
Installed  them  In  the  window  of 
bedroom.    He   would    tend    the 
while  he  gazed  out  at  the  river 
the  ice  to  go.  When  the  signal 
a  healthy  stand  of  carrots,  pota 
tomatoes.  He  would  then  irans 
the    family   gardfen   plot   and 
minutes  between  tractor  rides  h« 
his  special   crops.  By  fair  time 
had  a  few  passable  entries.  Now 
would  come  home  with  a  blue 
the  30  cents  prize  money. 

His  world  began  to  widen  in 
He  learned  about  biology  and 
books  and  the  school  labs.  He 
knowledge  with  him  back  to  his 
He  listened  to  his  father,  a  mai 
educated  but  open-minded  ant 
farmer  who  was  among  the  firsi 
chines  and  fertilizer  on  his  land 
the  sununer  light  would  last, 
his  brother  and  father  worked 
Bergland   would  ponder  the 
fields  fallow,  to  plant  alfalfa  tc 
trogen.  The  family  bought 
lings  to  plant  to  break  the  wind 
beauty  to  the  land.  When 
school  days  were  ending, 
doubts  about  the  next  step.  He 
the  two-year  School  of 
University  of  Minnesota  In  St 
War  11  was  over  when  he  enters 
of  1946.  The  campus  was 
charged  GIs.  It  was  a  serious 
was  a  serious  young  man  and 
good  years  of  learning.  He  th 
transfer  to  a  four-year  course 
of  money.  He  went  back  to  farm 
ship  with  his  father.  It  was  not  a 
move.  He  loved  the  life  and  be 
Ideas  to  try. 
Farm  prices  were  up.  So  were 
The  Bergland  holdings  began 
the  family  added  acres  and  mach 
that  time  most  farmers  in  the 
sldered  chemical  fertilizers  an  ex 
ury.  But  one  summer  between  his 
University,.  Bergland  had  set  out 
tal  plots.  The  contrast  between 
plots  and  unfertilized  crops 
from  a   distance.   Bergland  still 
the  expression  on  his  father's 
viewed  the  difference.  The  ft 
knew  they  had  to  have  fertilizers 
ductlon   zoomed.   Bergland   was 
another  idea.  A  professor  at  the 
had  suggested  the  potential  of 
grass  seed.   The  market  for  such 
growing  rapidly.  The  Minnesota 
for  growing  it  were  good.  In 
and  some  neighbors  began  to  _ 
business.  Over  the  next  years  it 
main  crop. 
For  a  dozen  years  Bob  Berglanl 
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dreary  busi-      totally  absorbed  in  his  farming,  wife  and  his 

some  reso-      family  of  six  children,  his  small  Lutheran 

i^iachines  and      church,  the  community  with  Sons  of  Norway, 

him  fulfil.-     Lions,    Eagles    and    Masons.   But   his   mind 

th  grade  his      reached   beyond   those    limited   borders.   He 

and  up  and      wondered  about  the  world  as  he  watched — 

they  wanted      and  felt — waves  of  the  food  crisis  wash  over 

said  hf     his  Midwest.  He  began  to  get  interested  in 

other    kld.s      politics  and  in  1970  he  ran  successfully  for 

of  the  1930s      Congress.  He  and  his  wife  Helen  loaded  their 

eavy  In  the     things   Into  the   farm   truck   and   drove  to 

leaving.  But      Washington. 

man  who  As  a  Congressman  Bergland  saw  even  bet- 
ter what  he  calls  "the  awesome  importwice" 
of  a  proper  agriculture  policy.  He  watched 
from  the  Inside  as  the  Rube  Goldberg  supply 
and  pricing  structure  faltered  time  and  time 
again  and  the  government  delivery  system  of 
aid  for  disadvantaged  sectors  of  agriculture 
failed  to  provide  help.  Bergland  traveled  be- 
yond U.S.  shores  and  viewed  first  hand  the 
wretched  millions  In  the  poor  countries,  con- 
fined to  despair  because  of  the  limitations  of 
food.  He  sensed  long  before  it  became  a  fact 
of  diplomatic  language  that  food  would  be- 
come an  enormous  part  of  Internationa!  strat- 
egy  as  the  statesmen  sparred  for  power  and 
their  shares  of  the  world's  goods.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committees  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Agriculture  Bergland  deepened  his 
understanding  of  the  economics  Involved  in 
growing  and  supplying  the  nation  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  food.  Prom  all  of  this 
and  long  before  Jimmy  Carter  came  upon  the 
national  political  scene,  Bergland  decided 
that  what  the  country  needed  and  did  not 
have  was  a  "Pood  Policy."  The  Idea  of  a  farm 
policy  was  too  limited.  The  constituency  of 
food  was  immense  and  millions  of  people  were 
vitally  Involved  In  producing,  processing  and 
transporting  food.  How  closely  their  actions 
affected  each  other  was  just  being  under- 
stood. 

The  problems  ahead  for  Bergland  and  for 
this  nation's  agriculture  are  enormous  and 
he  knows  it.  In  his  lifetime  crop  yields  in  thLs 
nation  have  doubled  and  tripled.  But  he 
knows  there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  finally  be 
grown  on  U.S.  soil.  Yet,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  population  growth.  Some  210,000 
people  are  added  to  the  world  each  day.  In- 
exorably the  people  are  overtaking  the  globe's 
ability  to  produce,  even  under  ideal  condi- 
tions. A  million  acres  of  U.S.  land  are  still 
being  paved  over  every  year.  "We  cannot  do 
that  forever."  Insists  Bergland.  "There  must 
be  more  land-use  planning."  An  Immense 
amount  of  our  urban  crisis  has  come  from 
the  earlier  rural  crisis.  It  was  quiet  and  re- 
mote and  not  many  people  paid  attention. 
But  this  nation  has  gone  through  "100  years 
of  benign  neglect"  of  its  rural  areas,  says 
Bergland.  Millions  left  the  farms,  drifted  to 
the  cities  and  the  problems  began.  He  wants 
to  turn  more  attention  to  rural  families  and 
communities,  to  hold  those  people  on  the 
land  who  are  there  now  and  perhaps  even 
lure  a  few  back  who  have  left  and  would  re- 
turn if  there  were  enough  economic  oppor- 
tunity. Bergland  also  wants  his  department 
to  get  further  into  studying  the  weather,  to 
try  to  figure  out  the  patterns  that  are  chang- 
ing and  what  that  means.  Weather  is  the  big 
production  variable.  It  can  wreck  whole  econ. 
omies,  strain  whole  societies. 

The  slender  man  who  moves  quickly 
through  the  huge  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  bursting  with  more  Ideas — 
about  food  stamps,  about  helping  people, 
about  bolstering  American  strength  In  the 
world  with  grain  production,  about  stabiliz- 
ing markets  and  about  creating  food  reserves 
to  guard  against  catastrophe. 

Perhaps  part  of  Bergland's  energy  and  good 
cheer  comes  from  his  luck.  The  Job  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  until  recent  years 
been  a  position  of  thanklessness.  Agriculture 
was  such  a  diverse  and  unorganized  mass 
that  pleasing  one  group  inevitably  meant 
alienating  others.  City  Interests  looked  with 
's  life  was     Increasing  suspicion  and  hostility  on  rural 
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requests.  Only  when  shortages  developed  and 
prices  generally  went  high  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  food  in  the  world  order  was  recog- 
nized, did  the  Secretary's  Job  smooth  out.  It 
is  a  relatively  tranquil  scene  now  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultvire.  But  more  and  bigger 
uncertainties  lie  Just  down  the  road.  Water 
is  short  already  In  western  growing  areas. 
The  winter  damage  in  the  Midwest  is  im- 
mense. Demands  for  different  kinds  of  meat 
and  fiber  are  increasing.  The  cries  for  help 
from  the  cities  are  stronger  than  ever.  But 
Bob  Bergland  believes  he  is  ready  and  that 
he  can  do  some  good. 

Along  the  way  he  will  have  to  take  a  few 
days  now  and  then  to  go  back  to  Roseau 
to  see  his  land  which  will  be  tended  by  a 
step-son.  He  will  walk  in  the  fields  and  feel 
the  spongy  earth  beneath  his  feet  and  ride 
his  tractor  and  look  at  the  far  horizon  and 
marvel  again  at  nature's  profound  force. 


MINIBUSINESSES 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17.  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Mini- 
Business  Opportunity  Act  of  1977,  a 
measure  that  will  greatly  aid  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  more  than  9.1  million 
small  businesses  in  our  Nation. 

The  measure  states  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration — SBA — will  give 
special  preferences  to  small  business 
concerns  with  100  or  fewer  employees — 
"minibusinesses"— in  the  sale  of  mate- 
rials and  services  to  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment.  This  simple  declaration  of  pref- 
erence can  be  utilized  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic interests  and  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  the  true  small  businesses 
in  America,  those  with  100  or  fewer 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  protection  afforded  all 
small  businesses  under  existing  SBA  pro- 
grams, which  give  them  preference  m 
many  cases  over  large  businesses  when 
selling  to  the  Federal  Government.  As 
you  know,  small  businesses  are  deter- 
mined according  to  several  standards, 
most  often  by  number  of  employees  and 
yearly  revenue. 

However,  many  times  these  standards 
are  quite  unfair  to  the  minibusinesses. 
For  instance,  the  economic  advantages 
to  a  firm  employing  450  people  over  a 
firm  employing  15  people  is  easily  seen. 
Yet,  both  firms  would  be  classified  as 
"small  businesses"  during  bidding  to  sell 
to  the  Government. 

This  measure  will  benefit  millions  of 
American  workers  in  minibusinesses.  Of 
the  9.7  million  nonagricultural  businesses 
in  our  Nation,  9.4  million  or  97  percent 
qualify  as  small  businesses  under  SBA 
standards.  Most  important,  of  these  9.4 
million  small  businesses.  9.1  million  or 
97  percent  have  100  or  fewer  employees, 
qualifying  as  minibusinesses.  Despite 
those  large  numbers,  though,  the  mini- 
businesses  must  continually  compete 
with  larger  firms  for  crucial  Government 
contracts  and  services. 

There  are  other  methods  for  measur- 
ing the  pressing  need  for  the  Mini- 
Business  Opportunity  Act  of  1977.  Dur- 
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ing  these  past  few  years,  no  section  of 
the  American  economy  has  suffered  more 
than  the  small  business  industry,  most 
particularly,  the  minibusinesses.  These 
"smallest  of  the  small"  have  had  to  suf- 
fer bankruptcies  and  forced  closings  in 
a  much  higher  number  than  the  largar, 
pseudo-small  businesses  which  have 
more  than  100  employees.  These  mini- 
businesses  also  are  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  higher  operating  costs,  newly 
imposed  Government  regulations,  and 
the  slowdowns  in  manufacturing  and 
construction  contracts  and  subcontracts 
caused  by  inflation. 

The  Mini-Business  Opportimity  Act 
of  1977  would  greatly  benefit  these  mini- 
businesses  by  giving  them  preference  to 
bid  competitively  through  Government 
procurement  operations  against  the 
pseudo-small  businesses.  There  is  little 
economic  fairness  in  making  firms  of  40 
employees  constantly  bid  against  firms 
with  10  times  that  many  employees 
under  the  existing  SBA  rules.  Thus,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  helping 
to  strengthen  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  business  community, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  render  assistance 
to  the  9.1  million  minibusinesses  in  our 
Nation.  By  supporting  the  Mini-Business 
Opportunty  Act  of  1977.  we  will  also 
be  helping  the  millions  of  employees  who 
work  for  these  companies.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  act  receives  the  closest  atten- 
tion and  fullest  support  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  we  attempt  to  improve  the 
Federal  Government  procurement  pro- 
cedures administered  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 


SOLARZ  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION 
TO  DEAL  WITH  ARMS  TRANS- 
FERS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day reintroduced  with  a  total  of  40  co- 
sponsors  a  bill  first  submitted  on  Janu- 
ary 6  which  Is  designed  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  authority  to  disapprove 
most  major  transfers  of  American  weap- 
ons from  one  country  to  another. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  overseas  shipments  of  American 
conventional  arms,  there  has  been  a 
geometric  increase  in  the  potential  for 
the  transfer  of  these  weapons  from  the 
recipient  countries  to  third  coimtries  to 
which  the  United  States  may  or  may 
not  want  to  ship  arms. 

While  Congress  now  has  the  authority 
to  disapprove  most  major  arms  sales 
abroad  in  the  legislation  authored  by 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and  Represent- 
ative Jack  Bingham,  we  do  not  have  simi- 
lar authority  to  stop  arms  transfers. 
H.R.  1534.  reintroduced  today,  Is  de- 
sired to  close  this  loophole  by  providing 
Congress  with  the  power  to  veto  arms 
transfers  of  U.S.  weapons  from  one  coun- 
try to  another. 

Congress  adopted  a  similar  provision 
in  last  year's  first  consideration  of  the 
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security  assistance  bill,  only  to  have  it 
dropped  when  the  bill  came  up  the  sec- 
ond time  in  an  effort  to  avoid  a  veto  by 
President  Ford. 

Under  existing  law,  if  the  United 
States  has  given  or  sold  weapons  under 
the  foreign  military  sales  program  to  an- 
other coimtry,  that  country  can  in  turn 
transfer  those  weapons  to  a  third  coun- 
try only  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  in  turn  is  required 
only  to  provide  Congress  with  a  written 
certification  and  explanation  of  the 
transfer  30  days  before  giving  his  con- 
sent to  the  transfer.  During  the  course 
of  1975,  there  were  a  total  of  18  such 
arms  transfers  from  nations  to  which 
we  had  previously  given  arms  to  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

My  feeling  is  if  Congress  has  the  right 
to  disapprove  a  sale  in  the  first  place,  it 
should  likewise  have  the  right  to  disap- 
prove the  transfer  of  those  weapons  to 
other  coimtries.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  as  the  volume  of  actual  de- 
liveries of  arms  that  we  have  contracted 
to  sell  over  the  past  few  years  increases — 
and  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  sell 
about  $29.4  billion  in  foreign  military 
sales  over  the  past  3  years — the  poten- 
tial for  those  weapons  to  get  passed  to 
other  countries  is  vastly  expanded. 

The  bill  that  I  am  proposing  will  not 
stop  transfers  where  a  recipient  country 
agrees  to  give  the  weapons  to  a  third 
country  without  seeking  prior  American 
approval.  But  the  United  States  then 
has  the  option  of  stopping  further  sales 
of  weapons  or  the  delivery  of  supplies 
and  spare  parts  to  such  a  violator  nation. 
My  bill  would  enable  Congress  to  con- 
sider potentially  controversial  transfers 
where  the  President  has  given  his  per- 
mission, such  as  the  transfer  of  a  num- 
ber of  F-5  aircraft  from  Iran  to  Jordan. 

I  might  add  that  the  bill  includes  lan- 
guage which  would  give  the  President  the 
right  to  exercise  an  emergency  waiver 
permitting  a  third  coimtry  transfer,  even 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  approval, 
similar  to  that  provided  to  the  President 
under  the  terms  of  the  Nelson-Bingham 
amendment. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation are  the  following  Members: 

Representatives  Badillo,  Bedell, 
Blanchard,  Carney,  Chisholm,  Cohen, 
Collins,  Contk,  Downey,  Drinan,  Edgar, 
Edwards  of  California,  Gibbons,  Har- 
rington, Hawkins,  Holtzman,  Jenrette, 
Kostmayer,  Krebs,  Leach,  Long  of  Mary- 
land. MEYNER,  MlKVA,  MiNETA.  MITCHELL 

of  Maryland,  Nolan,  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Pease,  Rangel,  Roe,  Rosenthal, 
Scheuer,  Sdmon,  Studds,  Waxman, 
Weaver,  Fithian,  Mazzoli,  and  Steers. 


NEWSLETTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW   TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  Member  of  Congress  is  to 
communicate  directly  with  his  or  her 
constituency  so  as  to  keep  informed  as 
to  their  views  and  their  needs. 
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Periodically,  I  send  a  newsletter  to  my 
constituents  reporting  on  the  activities 
of  the  Congress  and  soliciting  their  views 
on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

I  am  today,  for  the  record,  asking  that 
a  copy  of  my  latest  newsletter  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  text 
is  as  follows  : 

New  Congress  Faces  Varied  Problems 
AS  Session  Convenes 

Dear  Friend  and  Constituent: 

Ine  95th  Congress  convened  with  a  re- 
newed sense  of  confidence  and  spirit  that 
it  will  respond  fully  to  our  nation's  troubles 
and  enact  meaningful  legislation  to  achieve 
essential  change. 

As  your  Representative,  I  believe  this  to  be 
an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  highlight 
some  of  my  responsibilities  In  the  House.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  months  ahead  as 
truly  an  effective  and  productive  time. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  are 
determined  to  develop  a  working  blueprint 
for  a  national  drug  policy  that  wlU  coordi- 
nate and  unify  the  various  Jurisdictions  now 
involved  with  the  overall  drug  problem.  As 
Chairman,  I  will  report  to  Congress  on  new 
concerted  efforts  to  stop  high  level  nar- 
cotics trafllcklng  that  transports  the  deadly 
menace  to  our  shores  and  more  effective 
methods  for  prevention  and  treatment. 

Drug  abuse  has  not  waned.  New  sources 
have  opened  up  again  and  a  ready  market 
Is  available.  It  Is  estimated  that,  today,  drug 
abuse  In  this  country  costs  more  than  $27 
billion  a  year.  Nearly  40  percent  of  this  cost 
is  the  direct  result  of  crimes  committed  by 
addicts  who  must  cheat  and  steal  to  main- 
tain their  expensive  habits.  Serious  crime 
continues  to  rise  for  nowhere  in  the  world 
Is  drug  abuse  more  acute  than  In  the  United 
States — our  country  where  no  hard  drugs 
are  grown,  but  are  all  smuggled  in  from 
abroad.  s 

Why  Is  America's  youth  into  the  drug 
scene? 

We  Intend  to  find  the  answers  and  do 
something  about  finding  solutions.  We  will 
scrupulously  Investigate  the  reasons  respon- 
sible for  the  widespread  Increase  in  nar- 
cotics use — international  trafficking,  orga- 
nized crime.  Interdiction  methods  and  law 
enforcement,  existing  prevention  and  reha- 
bilitation programs,  and  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  that  deals  with  narcotics  laws 
and  drug  related  crimes.  Our  society  and 
future  generations  cannot  be  further  cor- 
roded by  this  lethal  drug  culture. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  I  have  been 
selected  by  my  colleagues  to  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  the  panel  empowered  to  probe 
the  problems  of  those  areas  abroad  and  to 
assess  their  Impact  and  effect  upon  domestic 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
Congressional  action  and  legislation. 

The  committee  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  overall  China  policy;  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  resume  re- 
lations with  Vietnam  and  resolution  of  the 
MIA  situation  with  Hanoi;  our  base  agree- 
ments with  the  Philippines;  overall  U.S. 
strategy  In  the  Pacific;  troop  removals  from 
Korea:  and  our  sensitive  relationship  with 
Japan. 

Included  In  the  committee's  mandate  are 
the  problems  of  one-half  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. Including  that  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — remote  from 
our  shores,  but  so  Important  to  the  quest  for 
world  peace  and  the  effect  upon  our  everyday 
life.  This  committee  will  help  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  world  for  years  to  come. 

I  also  cbntinxie  to  be  the  New  York  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training,  a  position  that  enables  me  to  fo- 
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cus  attention  on  the  critical  i  eeds  of  our 
nation's  veterans  and  their  famjues 

This  session,  I  Introduced  the 
slve  Veterans  Readjustment  Act 
2231,  an  all-lncluslve  measure 
date  and  Increase  educational 
opportunlxles  for  Vietnam  veterans 
Intent  of  this  Act  to -reform 
hopefully  reverse  the  Intolerably 
employment  rate  (currently 
550,030)  for  veterans  of  this 
provisions  will  not  increase  the 
of  educational  benefit  paymer  ts 
permit  an  accelerated  use  of  t  ae 
funds  to  provide  realistic  tultlo  i 
allowances  while  the  veteran 
a  ichool  or  college. 
V  We  must  honor  oiu'  obllgatlofc  and  afford 
the  Vietnam  veteran  the  chan  :e  to  attain 
an  enriching  and  productive  11:  e.  This  goal 
must  be  a  national  commltmec  t  to  provide 
opportunities  on  par  with  thoa ;  we  offered 
veterans  of  prevlovis  wars.  We  pwe  all  our 
veterans  a  chance  at  tomorrow. 
Sincerely, 
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Prompt   Actiok   on   Energy 
Vital  to  America's  Ft 
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Po  icy 


This  past  winter's  natural  ga! 
virtually  shut  down  entire  citlei 
untold  thousands  to  be  out  of 
sided  as  the  weather  warmed,  bu 
mental  problem  of  providing 
energy  needs  remains  critical. 

I  voted  for  the  President's 
ergy  Bill  to  ease  the  immediate 
I  have  supported  past  measures 
fuel  allocations  In  an  effort  to 
no  sector  of  our  nation  is  sh4rt 
Adequate  energy  supplies,  be 
ural  gas,  are  a  national  proble:^, 
gional  privilege. 

However,  no  amount  of  stop-i 
will  solve  the  long  range  probleifa 
Ing  energy  supplies  and  rising  d 
ority  must  be  given  to  enactmer  t 
prehensive  program  to  meet  all 
requirements  if  we  are  to  regain 
stability  and  economic  viability 
seeable  future. 

Our  nation's  recovery  is  hampe^d 
tlonable    shortages    and 
prices  for  essential  energy  suppllds 
ditlon  will  continue  to  accelerate 
Implement  a  National  Energy 
I  have  long  advocated — to  contal;  i 
rate  excesses  of  domestic  suppll*  rs 
our  reliance  on  foreign  producers 
untary  conservation  and  realize 
ful  program  of  extensive  researct 
opment  into   alternate   energy 
must   increase  domestic   energy 
and   insure   energy   reserves.   W( 
courage  conservation  while 
standards  that  will  not  gouge  th 

Legislation  does  not  happen  ir 
even  one  year  for  there  are  mapy 
be  taken  before  a  policy  be 
have  shilly-shallied  too  long  and 
Buffering  the  consequence. 

As  iust  one  instance,  for  thi 
years  I  have  attempted  to  secure 
ation  of  goveriunent,  and  utility 
In  shutting  off  pilot  lights  on 
appliances  that  waste  between  30 
cent  of  all  gas  consumed  by  thes  i 
nually.  In  New  Tork  State  alone. 
on  appliances  bum  an  incredlbl ; 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  every 
to  service  the  needs  of  220,000 
Britain,  among  other  Ettropean 
ly  eliminated  pilot  lights  on  tlieir 
elements  to  conserve  energy— 

Accordingly,  I  have  relntroduded 
Islation,   H.R.   2888,   to   provide 
tax  credit  to  cover  the  cost  of 
fessional  help  to  safely  convert 
pilot  lights  to  manual  ignition. 
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Further,  I  am  co-sponsoring  legislation  to 
give  greater  Impetus  to  the  development  of 
alternate  sources  of  energy  and  measures  to 
establish  a  Solar  Energy  Lean  Admmistra- 
tlon  to  provide  homeowners,  bjailders,  and 
small  businesses  with  low  Intenest  loans  to 
expedite  the  purchase  and  Inatallation  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems.  I  believe 
these  measures  to  be  essentltil  fuel  conser- 
vation steps,  for  this  nation's  dependence  on 
fossil  fuels  must  end. 

I  have  long  warned  against  the  United 
States  being  subjected  to  oil  blackmail.  The 
continuous  buildup  of  petrodollars  by  the  oil 
producing  nations  (more  than  $3  trillion  by 
1980)  threatens  the  future  capability  and 
productivity  of  our  country  and  its  citizens. 
While  our  need  for  oil  is  critical,  the  third 
world  states  are  using  these  petrodollars  to 
gain  a  stranglehold  on  our  assets  and  inter- 
ests by  investing  heavily  in  U.S.  industry, 
financial  Institutions,  defense  productions, 
real  estate,  natural  resources  and  businesses. 

I  am  opposed  to  Indiscriminate  offshore  oil 
drilling  for  we  must  insure  that  satisfactory 
environmental  protection  safeguards  will  be 
in  force.  We  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  more 
oil  spills  that  devastate  our  coastal  waters 
and  poison  our  fishing  beds. 

Even  more  intimidating,  I  believe.  Is  the 
threat  of  an  Arab  takeover  of  our  offshore 
lands  through  extensive  Investments  in 
American  firms — an  Intrusion  that  can  only 
result  in  those  nations  gaining  substantial 
control  of  U.S.  domestic  supply  lines. 

Under  our  present  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
statutes,  a  loophole  permits  foreign  investors 
to  back  U.S.  front  men  in  bids  for  offshore 
drilling  leases  even  though  U.S.  law  forbids 
foreign  nations  and  corporations  from  bid- 
ding directly  on  oil  and  gas  leases. 

My  legislation,  HR1367,  Is  intended  to 
thwart  sucji  intolerable  intrusion  by  the  for- 
eign oil  producing  nations  of  OPEC — the  very 
same  nations  that  spavimed  the  energy  crisis 
in  the  first  place  and  now  seek  to  reap  even 
greater  profits  at  the  exoense  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  My  bill  would  close  the  loop- 
holes in  the  present  OCS  statutes  and  Insure 
that  offshore  oil  and  natural  gas  drilling 
leases  are  granted  only  to  U.S.  citizens,  and 
American  corporations  and  associations  that 
limit  foreign  Investment  and  financial  In- 
terest to  5  percent.  We  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit the  oil  barons  of  the  world  to  own  our 
natural  resources — America's  life  line. 

I  am  hopeful  that  President  Carter's  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Schlesinger  as  White  House 
energy  administrator  will  bring  us  closer  to 
the  Comprehensive  Energy  Policy  so  desper- 
ately needed  by  America. 
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Wolff  Calls  por  EPA  Stxidt  op  North 
Hills  Development  Plans 

The  preservation  of  our  cities  and  com- 
munities from  the  threat  of  environmental 
damage  is  a  matter  of  utmost  Importance 
to  me,  for  any  careless  disregard  of  poten- 
tial hazards  today,  will  only  Jeopardize  the 
future  well-being  of  our  families  and  the 
lives  of  our  children. 

While  I  do  not  believe  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  Impose  Itself  on  local  zoning 
and  planning  matters,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  an  enormous  popu- 
lation increase  in  one  community.  In  this 
Instance  the  Village  of  North  Hills  situated 
near  the  Nassau -Queens  line,  will  have  on 
the  6th  Congressional  District. 

Whether  our  vital  natural  resources — fresh 
water  and  clean  air — will  remain  in  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  new  demands,  and  whether 
the  su'ea's  municipal  services — waste  dis- 
posal, police  and  fire  protection,  highways 
and  school  systems — can  withstand  further 
infiux  without  costly  tax  restructuring,  are 
the  questions  that  must  be  answered  with 
complete  candor. 

I  have  requested  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection    Agency    to    begin    an    In-depth 


study  of  the  conditions  relevant  to  the  an- 
ticipated population  change  and  to  Issue  an 
environmental  impact  statement  that  will 
guide  both  the  village  and  the  surrounding 
communities  in  their  efforts  to  mutually 
resolve  this  serious  problem. 


Mortgage  Break  for  Unemployed 

This  nation's  high  unemployment  rate 
continues  to  place  an  intolerable  strain  on 
the  American  family  and  Is  a  major  cause  of 
breaks  In  the  structure  upon  which  our  so- 
ciety Is  based. 

Today,  many  of  those  unable  to  find  a 
Job  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
homes  because  they  cannot  pay  their  month- 
ly mortgage  commitments. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  HR  3389,  to 
offset  this  painful  reality  of  unemployment. 
My  Bill  would  establish  a  Federal  Housing 
Bank  to  purchase  mortgages  from  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  System  and  refinance 
these  mortgages  for  families  stricken  with 
unemployment. 

In  brief,  this  legislation  would  provide 
emergency  mortgage  relief  and  less  expen- 
sive mortgage  money  to  financially  strapped 
families  and  individuals  unable  to  hold  onto 
their  homes  due  to  circumstances  of  unem- 
ployment. 


FUSION  ENERGY  EXPERTS  LAMENT 
BUDGET  SLASHES 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  our  Nation's  energy  situ- 
ation is  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  a 
major  economic,  social,  and  political 
crisis,  I  feel  obliged  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  thought- 
provoking  article  by  Mr.  Bob  Corbett, 
science  writer  for  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribime. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 

Feb.  25,  1977] 

Fusion    Energy    Experts   Lament 

Budget  Slashes 

(By  Bob  Corbett) 

Denver. — President  Carter's  Just-an- 
nounced budget  cutbacks  could  have  a 
"major  impact"  on  the  nation's  quest  for 
fusion  energy,  perhaps  delaying  its  realiza- 
tion Into  the  next  century.  It  was  asserted 
here  yesterday. 

This  somewhat  dismayed  reaction  to  the 
proposed  $80-mUllon  slash  in  fusion  re- 
search funds  was  expressed  by  several  experts 
in  the  field. 

The  cuts  would  delay  several  experiments 
needed  for  the  quick  development  of  fusion, 
which  many  scientists  view  as  the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  nation's  and  Indeed  the 
world's,  energy  problems. 

Fusion  research  represents  the  scientific 
effort  to  tap  the  power  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  for  peaceful  purposes.  This  power 
steins  from  the  release  of  energy  that  comes 
by  forcing  atoms  together,  or  fusing  them. 
It  is  a  much  more  powerful  process  than  that 
used  by  current  atomic  plants  that  gain  their 
power  by  splitting  the  atom. 

The  cutbacks,  however,  apparently  will  not 
affect  the  Doublet  m  program,  a  fusion 
project  now  being  constructed  by  the  General 
Atomic  Co.  in  San  Diego's  Sorrento  Valley. 

Stephan  Dean,  a  leading  scientist  for  mag- 
netic fusion  programs  with  the  U.S.  Energy 
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Research  and  Development  Administration 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  indicated  that  the 
Doublet  project  Is  too  Important  to  be  pared. 
It  Is  one  of  the  two  most  important  fusion 
experimental  programs  In  the  country.  Dean 
said  In  an  Interview  at  the  143rd  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Assn.  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

However,  Dean  said,  the  fund  cutbacks 
would  cause  significant  delays  in  other  Im- 
portant magnetic  fusion  projects,  some  of 
which  are  already  under  construction.  They 
could  cause  the  layoffs  of  hundreds  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  he  said. 

The  projects  are  located  at  top  research 
centers,  Including  Princeton  University,  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientic  Laboratories  and  the 
Sandia  Laboratories  in  Albuquerque,  he  said. 
Dr.  Richard  L.  Schriever,  another  ERDA 
scientist,  who  deals  with  laser  fusion,  echoed 
some  of  Dean's  dismay. 

Important  programs  investigating  how 
laser  beams  can  be  used  to  touch  of  the 
fusion  process  will  be  delayed  at  the  Law- 
rence Llvermore  Laboratories  near  Berkeley 
as  well  as  at  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia,  he  said. 
Ironically,  the  Carter  cutbacks  have  come 
Just  at  a  time  when  fusing  scientists  believe 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  taking  fusion  power 
out  of  the  laboratories  and  Into  the  realm 
of  practical  reality. 

Dr.  Peter  L.  Auer  of  Cornell  University  told 
an  AAAS  audience  that  recent  advances  indi- 
cate a  practical  demonstration  of  fusion 
power  could  come  within  about  five  years. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Frieman,  associate  director  of 
Princeton  University's  Plasma  Physics  Labo- 
ratory, agreed. 

The  problem  of  fusion  physics  Is  almost 
over,  the  scientists  said,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  begin  thinking  about  the  tech- 
nological developments  needed  to  turn  fusion 
power  Into  a  safe,  sure  and  economical  source 
of  energy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that 
there  is  enough  hydrogen  in  the  sea  to  fuel 
fusion  plants  for  millions  of  years. 

These  developments  were  welcomed  by 
Clinton  P.  Ashworth,  a  top  engineer  for  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  Industry  has 
been  eager  for  such  words,  he  said,  becatise 
it  needs  to  start  planning  now  on  Just  how 
to  build  fusion  reactors,  where  to  place  them 
and  how  to  work  them  Into  an  energy  de- 
livery system. 

The  development  of  fusion  energy,  the 
scientists  explained,  depends  on  containing 
the  nuclear  fuel  at  high  enough  tempera- 
tures (100  million  degrees),  at  extreme  den- 
sities for  long-enough  periods  of  time  for  the 
fusion  reaction  to  take  place. 

The  scientists  indicated  that  the  worst  of 
these  problems  now  seem  on  the  verge  of 
solution  either  by  using  strong  magnetic 
fields  to  confine  the  reaction  or  through  the 
use  of  laser  beams  to  Implode  small  pellets 
of  nuclear  fuel. 

That's  why  the  Doublet  III  program  Is  so 
Important,  Dean  said.  Construction  sched- 
uled for  completion  In  about  a  year,  he  said, 
with  testing  to  start  later. 

The  project,  he  said,  wUl  represent  the  first 
attempt  to  bring  these  fusion  factors  of  time, 
density  and  temperature  together  in  a  pro- 
totype-like machine. 

The  hope,  scientists  Indicated,  Is  that  some 
sort  of  pilot  fusion  plant  could  be  in  oper- 
ation by  the  mid-  or  late  1980s. 

The  Carter  cutbacks.  Dean  said,  are  ap- 
parently the  results  of  a  decision  to  opt  for 
short-range  energy  programs  such  as  con- 
servation and  coal  and  to  string  out  long- 
range  solutions  like  fusion. 

If  such  reductions  represent  a  continuing 
trend,  he  said,  the  fusion  program  could  be 
delayed  for  many  years,  even  to  a  point 
where  it  would  no  longer  have  a  realistic 
goal. 

Fusion  scientists.  Dean  said,  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  problem  with 
Carter  administration  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO  END  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  by 
Congress  of  legislation  to  outlaw  manda- 
tory retirement  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  contribution  to  human  rights 
of  any  action  the  95th  Congress  can  take. 
Mandatory  retirement  is  the  last  remain- 
ing legal  form  of  discrimination  in  our 
society.  It  permits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  employers  to  force  peo- 
ple to  retire  simply  because  they  reach 
an  arbitrary  a.ge,  usually  65. 

During  my  testimony  this  morning  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, it  became  apparent  to  me  that  now 
is  the  time  to  close  the  so-called  bona 
fide  loopholes  in  the  1967  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act.  Even  though 
the  act  is  designed  to  protect  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  to  64  from  discrim- 
ination in  emplovment  because  of  age, 
section  101,  4ff),  (1)  and  (2)  have  seri- 
ously hindered  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  These  clauses  allow  em- 
ployers to  make  age  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment and  exempt  certain  pension 
and  retirement  plans  from  the  full  force 
of  the  law. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  95th  Congress 
I  introduced  H.R.  65,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
to  those  age  65  and  older.  That  exten- 
sion will  be  less  than  complete  if  the  bona 
fide  loopholes  are  not  closed. 

To  that  end  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  that  will  close  those  loopholes  and 
make  all  necessary  statutory  changes  to 
assure  that  an  extension  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  will  have 
the  desired  effect  of  ending  every  legal 
sanction  to  the  cruel  practice  of  manda- 
tory retirement. 

The  public  clearly  wants  to  do  so.  A 
recent  Harris  poll  shows  that  86  percent 
of  those  surveyed  oppose  policies  which 
require  retirement  at  a  set  age. 

For  many  retirees  lost  Income  is  a  crit- 
ical problem.  Despite  efforts  to 
strengthen  pension  funds,  many  retirees 
Hve  on  less  than  half  their  working  in- 
come and  watch  their  standard  of  living 
erode  with  each  year  of  inflation. 

Beyond  financial  hardship,  mandatory 
retirement  blocks  the  fulfillment  of  a 
basic  need — the  self-esteem  gained  from 
useful  employment.  The  case  files  of  phy- 
sicians and  psychiatrists  bulge  with 
tragedy:  the  records  of  patients  whose 
health  deteriorates  rapidly  once  they  re- 
tire. Lacking  the  challenge  that  will  get 
them  up  and  going  each  morning,  they 
literally  fall  apart  and  find  an  early 
grave.  The  day  of  retirement  is  often  as 
great  a  shock  as  the  death  of  one's 
spouse. 

Happily,  not  all  people  are  forced  to 
retire.  Many  continue  working  at  ad- 
vanced ages.  They  help  themselves  fi- 
nancially and  psychologically.  At  the 
same  time  they  enrich  economy,  helping 
to  create  jobs  for  others. 

Mamy  of  the  names  are  well  known: 
Eugene  Ormandy,  77;  Col.  Harland 
Sanders,  87;  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  71;  George 
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Burns,  81;  Ted  Geisel,  better  known  as 
Dr.  Seuss,  73;  George  Meany,  83;  Kath- 
erine  Hepburn.  68. 

Benjamin  Franklin  helped  write  the 
U.S.  Constitution  at  81.  Grandma  Moses 
was  still  painting  at  100.  Winston 
Churchill  was  British  Prime  Minister  at 
77.  Ohver  Wendell  Holmes  was  still  a 
pov/erful  influence  in  jurisprudence  at 
90. 

Of  course,  most  workers  want  to  retire 
when  they  reach  age  65.  Their  right  to  do 
so  must  be  protected.  But  many  today  are 
forced  to  retire  even  though  they  cor- 
rectly sense  that  they  are  more  effective 
at  work  than  ever.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  they  lose  their  faith  in  the 
American  commitment  to  equal  justice 
for  all.  It  Is  high  time  Congress  ended 
this  last  remaining  legal  sanction  to 
widespread  discrimination. 


ORGANIZING  FOR  DISORDER 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  -are 
those  of  us  who  feel  the  unionization  of 
the  military,  a  goal  being  pushed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Ciovemment 
Employees  to  swell  its  treasury,  would 
have  a  disastrous  impact  on  the  ability 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. It  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  the 
discipline  and  good  order  necessary  for 
efficient,  combat-ready  military  forces. 
The  Baltimore  News-American  on 
March  15  ran  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
that  is  worth  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  I  submit  it  for  the 
Record. 

Obganizing  for  Disorder 
If  you  are  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  in 
some  western  European  nations  you  can  grow 
a  beard  like  Solomon's,  shave  your  head  like 
Telly  Savalas,  or  let  It  sprout  into  the  most 
defiant  hirsute  halo  imaginable.  You  won't 
even  have  to  salute  a  superior  officer  unless 
you  happen  to  feel  like  It. 

The  reason  why  you  could  get  away  with 
such  independence  In  allied  countries  like 
The  Netherlands  is  because  you  belong  to 
a  union,  the  purpose  of  which — naturally — 
is  to  promote  the  maxlmiim  self-interest  of 
its  members. 

In  Holland,  as  a  result,  only  the  windmills 
can  be  depended  on,  a  dismal  fact  which  the 
present  commander  of  NATO  forces  would 
quickly  affirm  in  private.  He  might  also  have 
strong  private  opinions  on  the  general  re- 
liance of  this  nation's  present  all-volunteer 
army. 

Nothing  is  ever  so  bad  that  it  can't  be  made 
worse.  And  that  is  precisely  what  our  largest 
union  of  federal  employes  has  in  mind. 
Unless  a  pending  referendum  of  present 
members  nixes  the  Idea,  the  union  this  fall 
will  attempt  to  sign  up  our  3.2  million  uni- 
formed military  personnel. 

Kenneth  Blaylock,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Employes,  at- 
tempts to  take  the  built-in  curse  off  his 
ambition  by  declaring  his  proposed  union 
never  would  consider  going  on  strike.  Its 
sole  purpose,  he  claims,  would  be  to  organize 
grievances  and  better  the  working  conditions 
of  O.I.  Joe. 

Well,  Just  think  that  over.  If  you  are  a 
healthy  young  man  or  woman  unable  to  find 
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worli.  elsewhere,  you  can  enlist  [in  our  armed 
forces  tomorrow  and  everythlni   will  be  pro- 
vided— the  best  food,  clothing  i  ,nd  social  In 
surance  available  to  nillltary  personnel  any- 
where In  the  world. 

In  exchange,  from  any 
point,  you  are  supposed  to 
are  part  of  a  machine  whose 
pends  on  coordinated, 
work.  You  are  expected  to  tak( 

Congress,  to  its  credit,  has 
merous  pending  bills  to  block 
for  a  unionized  military  person] 
Carter  and  Labor  Secretary  Ray 
vehemently  opposed.  So  are  we , 
are  convinced — should  be  the 
pie  In  general. 

Collecting  dues  from  a 
lion  persons  Is  a  mighty 
a  union  leader.  What  Is  really 
more  Important  to  the  United 
lea — Is  an  organized,  committee 
force  whose  sole  allegiance  Is 
common  catise. 

The   very   Idea   of   unlonlzlnj 
forces  Is  nutty,  extremely 
Invitation  to  open  challenge  by 
fundamental  conviction  Is  that 
right. 

It  should  be  shot  down,  right 
urge  President  Carter  to  take 
with  an  unqualified  statement 
tlon. 


COPING  WITH  THE  BURI  AUCRACY 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 

Thursday,  March  17. 


REPRESEl  ITATIVES 
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Spej  Iter 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr 
tide  by  Richard  E.  Friedman , 
In  the  January-PeWruary 
Chicago    Bar    Record,    has 
brought  to  my  attention 

Mr.  Friedman  Is  a 
lie  servant  who  has  served  as 
Director  of  the  Department 
Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  past  5  years.  Previously, 
first  assistant  attorney 
linois. 

Therefore,  his  article,  ' 
the  Bureaucracy,"  Is  based 
knowledge  and  experience, 
commend  this  article  to  the 
the  Carter  administration 
pressed    Interest   in 
Federal  bureaucratic  monste 
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CoPiNO  With  the  BtrREAqcRACY 

1) 


(By  Richard  E.  Frledmi  n 

In  a  recent  article  published  Ix 
Bar  Record,'  Federal  District  Ju(  Ige 
McOarr    enunciated    McOarr's 
'Whatever  Government  Does,  I 
or  Less  Badly."  The  objective  of 
according  to  Judge  McOarr.  is 

clarity   of    purpose,    bri^c 
dedicated  personnel  and  a  notable 
achievement    and   success."  =    I 
much  of  Judge  McGarr's  frustfation 
from  litigation  he  has  heard 
government.  As  a  well-known 
ant     (in    my    representative 
course),  the  best  defense  I  can 
plea  of  nolo  contendere. 

This  article  analyzes  the  reaions  for  the 
problem,  and  suggests  methods  for  dealing 
with  it.  My  observations  are  ba  led  on  some 
20  years  of  experience  in  state  aqd  local  gov- 
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ernment  and  as  a  professional  outside  critic 
of  the  operation  of  government.  The  modest 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  move  forward 
the  cause  of  effective  government  operation. 
I  have  provided  a  specific  enumeration  of 
basic  problems  such  as  size,  volume,  com- 
plexity, regulatory  and  organizational  prob- 
lems. Changing  this  array  of  problems  will 
require  a  massive  effort,  and  beneficial 
changes  will  not  occur  immediately. 

The  first  consideration  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  Judge  McGarr  has  stated  is  the  size 
and  responsibilities  of  the  various  federal 
agencies.  For  example,  the  Chicago  Regional 
Office  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  covers  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  and  serves  45  mil- 
lion people  (about  22  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population) .  The  office  administers  some 
325  governmental  programs  and  disburses 
some  $21  billion  annually  (about  $2.5  billion 
in  Cook  Cotmty  alone).  About  14,000  em- 
ployees working  in  275  branch  offices  which 
report  to  seven  major  administrative  divi- 
sions attend  to  this  considerable  volvune  of 
work. 

As  part  of  the  1976  federal  budget  presen- 
tation, we  prepared  a  so-called  "mess  chart" 
depicting  the  various  agencies  which  are  re- 
qiiired  to  act  as  checkpoints  for  the  process- 
ing of  one  funding  application  on  a  rela- 
tively simple  program.  Thirty-two  separate 
agency  checkpoints  were  shown,  amid  a 
hopeless  tangle  of  lines  connecting  the  va- 
rious agencies.  In  looking  at  this  chart,  one 
wonders  not  about  the  issue  of  efficiency, 
but  how  anything  is  ever  accomplished. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  new  admin- 
istration to  reorganize  government.  This  con- 
cept can  be  achieved  and  can  result  in  im- 
proved governmental  efficiency.  However,  I 
offer  a  note  of  caution. 

Several  years  ago  I  served  on  a  task  force 
examining  a  possible  reorganization  of  one 
facet  of  HEW  which  relates  to  health  care. 
I  had  recently  purchased  a  portable  televi- 
sion set,  and  on  a  trip  to  Washington  I  found 
the  schematic  electrical  wiring  diagram  for 
the  set  in  my  brifefcase.  I  had  a  slide  made 
of  that  diagram  and  used  it  (upside  down, 
as  I  recall)  as  a  reorganization  plan  in  part 
of  my  lecture  to  the  task  force.  The  plan 
was  well  received,  but  fortunately  only  one- 
third  of  the  participants  at  the  meeting  re- 
garded the  diagram  as  feasible  for  purposes 
of  governmental  reorganization. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  regulations 
attached  to  the  325  programs  which  HEW  ad- 
ministers. Each  program  is  congressionally 
mandated,  and  a  substantial  body  of  rules, 
regulations  and  guidelines  are  associated 
with  the  enabling  legislation.  Regrettably, 
many  of  these  regulations  are  needlessly  pro- 
lix and  unclear.  This  creates  problems  of  in- 
terpretation for  both  the  bureaucrat  who  is 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tion, and  for  the  person  or  entity  being  regu- 
lated. Moreover,  the  indexing  of  regulations 
Is  often  outdated  or  nonexistent.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  decision -making  process  be- 
comes dependent  upon  btireaucratlc  insti- 
tutional memory.  Thus,  a  researcher  is 
hampered  by  an  Inability  to  find  a  nicely  in- 
dexed body  of  regulations  describing  prece- 
dents or  containing  helpful  annotations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  I  am  not  describing 
practice  before  administrative  tribunals  in- 
volving the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  where 
there  Is,  at  least,  an  indexing  system  that 
would  permit  objective  preparation  of  a 
matter. 

An  applicant  or  grantee  usually  requires 
guidance  in  deciding  which  program  meets 
its  needs.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  Is  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  bewildered  applicants.  Efforts 
in  this  area  are  good,  but  the  applicant  is 
flrequently  unable  to  organize  the  elements 
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of  his  problem,  and  to  make  a  clear  presenta- 
tion. The  net  result  is  that  an  applicant  does 
not  always  receive  the  benefits  of  technical 
assistance. 

I  have  used  the  term  "bureaucrat"  in  a 
nonpejoratlve  sense.  In  my  experience  as  a 
bureaucrat  I  have  found  that  my  associates 
are  competent  people  who  try  very  hard  to 
serve  their  clients — the  public  at  large.  Many 
practitioners  have  probably  never  seen  a  real, 
live  bureaucrat  close  up,  although  bureau- 
crats can  be  readily  identified  by  a  harried 
look.  The  reason  for  this  condition  Is  that 
they  must  work  full  time  with  the  complexi- 
ties and  frustrations  of  government  that  I 
have  described,  whereas  an  applicant's  frus- 
tration with  government  is  only  intermittent. 
Then,  too,  decisions  made  by  bureaucrats 
are  predominantly  ones  that  make  others 
unhappy.  For  example,  we  usually  have  many 
applicants  for  limited  funding,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  disappointed  applicants  to  success- 
ful ones  is  very  high.  Also,  a  program  man- 
ager may  be  accountable  for  the  expenditure 
of  many  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  The 
reward  for  taking  chances  Is  minimal,  and 
the  exposure  for  a  wrong  decision  is  very 
great.  Thus,  the  natural  inclination  of  a 
bureaucrat  is  to  be  cautious. 

Moreover,  bureaucrats  have  the  unenviable 
task  of  dealing  with  a  wide  array  of  social 
problems — such  as  student  desegregation, 
busing  and  heaJth  care  delivery — which  so- 
ciety has  not  satisfactorily  resolved.  Another 
factor  that  frustrates  bureaucrats  Is  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  people  with  whom  they 
deal  have  only  a  minimal  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  governmental  decision  mak- 
ing, and  consequently  there  are  often  un- 
bridged  communication  gaps. 

Much  of  the  activity  involving  federal  pro- 
grams occurs  at  the  regional  level.  Policy  is 
usually  made  in  Washington,  while  the  im- 
plementation of  policy  involving  allocation 
of  funds  and  enforcement  of  regulations  is 
made  in  the  regions.  The  advocacy  role  I 
have  described  does  not  constitute  lobbying 
for  new  governmental  policy,  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  specialty.  Rather,  the  role  of 
the  lawyer  is  to  try  to  apply  policy  to  a 
usually  confusing  factual  situation. 

I  suggest  there  is  an  advocacy  role  that  a 
lawyer  can  serve  on  behalf  of  a  client  who 
either  is  applying  for  a  federal  grant  or  Is 
already  participating  In  a  federal  program. 
Such  an  assignment  must  be  handled  knowl- 
edgeably  and  sensitively.  On  occasion  I  have 
seen  lawyers  create  problems  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy for  their  clients  by  their  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  process  of  government, 
or  by  their  efforts  to  formalize  what  is  es- 
sentially an  Informal  forum.  Snatching  de- 
feat out  of  the  Jaws  of  victory  is  a  real  peril 
in  this  setting. 

The  lawyer's  requisites  for  this  specialty 
would  Include  a  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  government.  While  expertise  in  specific 
program  areas  is  helpful,  it  is  not  an  impera- 
tive— for  two  reasons:  first,  there  are  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  federal  human  service 
programs,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  can 
acquire  expertise  in  more  than  a  few  pro- 
grams; second,  the  real  barrier  is  usually  the 
identification  of  one  or  two  key  issues — 
and  sufficient  knowledge  about  these  kinds 
of  Issues  can  be  readily  acquired.  Problem 
analysis,  a  skill  of  lawyers,  could  be  utilized 
to  cut  away  extraneous  Issues  so  as  to  reveal 
issues  that  are  oftentimes  rather  simple  and 
resolvable. 

Many  decisions,  of  necessity,  come  down 
to  a  determination  of  the  shading  of  gray 
areas.  A  practitioner  who  can  array  the  facts 
of  the  matter  and  make  a  brief  and  logical 
presentation  is  well  received  by  the  bureauc- 
racy— but  this  happens  only  Infrequently. 
Often  a  client  may  reach  an  impasse  with  a 
government  regulator.  Hard  lines  are  taken 
on  both  sides,  scar  tissue  forms,  and  a  dead- 
lock occurs  which  must  then  be  resolved  by 
litigation.   A   skillful  lawyer   can  rescue  a 
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client  by  recognizing  the  multi-facets  of  an 
issue  and  advising  him  accordingly. 

Perhaps  this  approach  will  result  in  Mc- 
Garr's Second  Law,  loosely  stated:  "Govern- 
ment Does  Better  Than  It  Used  To."  Many 
costly  and  time-consuming  lawsuits  can  be 
avoided  by  the  timely  intervention  of  law- 
yers, and  a  lawyer  acting  in  this  area  per- 
forms a  service  to  his  client  and  the  govern- 
ment. I  sense  that  Judge  McGarr  and  other 
federal  Judges  would  prefer  to  hear  far  fewer 
cases  Involving  the  government,  which  would 
relieve  Judges  of  the  unwanted  role  of  extra- 
legal bureaucrats. 


WATER-THIRSTY  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Carter's  February  21  message  to 
the  Congress  recommending  deletion  of 
funds  in  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1978  budget  for  19  water  resources  devel- 
opment projects  shook  water-thirsty 
California  like  an  earthquake  registering 
7.4  on  the  Richter  scale.  In  a  totally  non- 
partisan manner,  the  43  members  of  the 
California  congressional  delegation  have 
banded  together  to  encourage  an  imme- 
diate reconsideration  of  this  February  21 
recommendation  by  President  Carter. 
Most  Calif ornians  are  aware  that  the 
Auburn -Folsom  South,  Central  Valley 
project  in  northern  California  was  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  Carter  decision. 
This  project  is  an  important  element  in 
California's  total  water  system.  How  ir- 
responsible can  bureaucrats  be — with  71 
percent  of  the  foundation  treatment 
construction  completed  as  of  the  end  of 
January  1977,  this  project  represents  an 
investment  of  more  than  $50  million  of 
taxpayers'  money.  Obviously,  Califor- 
nians  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  manda- 
tory rationing  of  water  before  they  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  President  and  urge 
him  to  rescind  this  misguided  recommen- 
dation. Because  water  projects  require 
careful,  long-range  planning,  we  cannot 
allow  cer^in  "environmental  extremists" 
to  so  conveniently  and  quickly  provide 
the  President  with  a  "hit  list"  of  projects 
which,  by  their  judgment,  should  be  re- 
moved from  ongoing  construction.  We 
need  to  raise  our  voices  now  in  opposition 
to  such  one-sided  decisions  and  deletions 
by  fiat. 

In  February,  immediately  following  the 
President's  announcement  that  he  had 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  working 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  undertake  an  evaluation  of 
the  19  water  resources  projects  for  which 
he  was  not  requesting  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  the  House  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs held  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  water  resource  and  reclamation  proj- 
ects. The  members  of  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation,  together  with  Sen- 
ators C^RANSTON  and  Hayakawa,  have  im- 
mediately gone  to  work  to  make  sure  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  Cali- 
fornia is  heard  above  the  criticism  of 
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those  in  the  environmental  movement 
who  would  hope  to  return  California  to 
the  Stone  Age. 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  fellow  Califomian  Harold  T. 
(Bizz)  Johnson,  has  sent  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  making  the  following  point: 
Section  80  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974 — Public  Law  93- 
261 — directs  the  President  to  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  the  principles  and 
standards  to  be  used  in  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  water  resources  proj- 
ects and  appropriate  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  cost  sharing  for  such  projects 
and  project  policies  should  be  done  in  the 
context  of  section  80  rather  than  unilat- 
erally as  it  is  now  being  done.  Chairman 
Johnson  has  also  recommended  that  ob- 
servers from  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  be  present  during  the 
project  evaluation  process,  that  criteria 
and  data  collected  by  the  agencies  be 
public  information,  and  that,  in  the  last 
review,  projects  which  are  in  difficulty 
should  be  subject  to  public  hearings. 

In  support  of  the  effort  to  utilize  every 
available  resource  which  will  provide  wa- 
ter supplies  for  domestic  uses,  irrigation 
and  energy  development  I  plan  to  join 
with  Senator  Pete  Domenici  of  New 
Mexico  in  finding  ways  to  reinstitute  the 
now  expired  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act 
of  1971.  In  view  of  the  serious  drought 
conditions  in  California,  and  the  entire 
West,  it  is  essential  that  we  develop  wa- 
ter supplies  for  the  future — supplies 
which  are  contained  in  saline  river  wa- 
ters, coastal  brackish  water,  and  vast 
brackish  or  saline  aquifers  that  are 
known  to  exist  beneath  every  Western 
State. 

It  is  appropriate  that  plans  be  in  effect 
for  long  range  water  delivery  systems. 
Both  Senator  Domenici  and  I  hold  the 
strong  conviction  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  a  definitive  pro- 
gram for  water  resources  research  and 
development.  Californians  know  that  the 
saline  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  provide 
a  potential  resource  for  water  conversion. 
Research  will  produce  the  necessary 
technology  to  show  the  most  feasible  and 
economic  method  for  development  of  the 
water  supplies  so  necessary  for  human 
sustenance  and  survival.  The  recent 
shortages  of  snowfall  and  rain  make  it 
obvious  that  we  cannot  fall  behind  in  our 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  California. 
The  Congress  must  move  swiftly  and 
forcibly  to  find  both  short  term  and  long 
term  solutions  to  meet  our  future  water 
needs.  Many  of  us  have  pledged  to  work 
aggressively  for  legislation  which  will  en- 
courage development  of  an  important 
natural  resource — water. 


THOUGHTS     ON     REHABILITATING 
DRAFT  DODGERS 


HON.  £0B  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 
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Thottgrts  on  Rehabiutatino  Dbatt 

Dodgers 

(By  J.  D.  Hittle,  Brig.  Gen.,  USMC   (Ret.)) 

There  isn't  much  purpose  in  arguing  that 
the  draft  dodgers  shouldn't  be  given  a  par- 
don. The  issue  for  all  practical  purposes  is 
closed. 

When  the  President  made  his  decision, 
that,  for  now,  ended  the  argument. 

But  while  the  argument  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  pardon  is  meaningless,  there  is 
real  meaning  in  taking  a  look  at  what  the 
pardon  means. 

And  that's  a  big  order.  This  pardon  goes 
so  widely  and  deeply  to  fundamentals  of 
military  service  and  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship that  this  column  doesn't  have  the 
space  even  to  briefly  tick  off  all  the  per- 
tinent issues  involved. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  are  already 
sharply  clear.  In  the  first  place,  the  pardon 
of  draft  dodgers  might  be  interpreted  as 
giving  the  citizen  the  right  to  decide,  in  the 
future,  whether  or  not  he  believes  that  the 
war  he  is  called  to  serve  in  is  a  "Just"  war. 
If  he  doesn't  think  so,  then  what  can  he  do? 
In  the  light  of  the  pardon,  he  can  well  con- 
clude that  he  can  run  for  Canada,  or  any 
other  coimtry  that  will  tolerate  him.  There, 
in  safety  from  shot  and  shell,  he  can  wait 
out  the  war. 

When  It  is  over,  there  will  always  be  self- 
appointed  moralists  who  will  acclaim  bor- 
der-Jumpers as  being  braver  than  those  who, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  answered  their 
country's  call  to  arms.  And  those  who  ran 
away  wUl  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  pardoned  and  welcomed  home. 

If  that  should  happen,  they  would,  of 
course,  also  be  able  to  come  home  intact. 
That's  a  lot  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
good  citizen  who  did  his  duty  and  was 
crippled  or  killed  In  answering  his  country's 
call  to  arms. 

The  most  disheartening  aspect  of  the 
entire  pardon  issue — and  this.  In  fairness, 
was  not  an  element  of  the  pardon  action 
itself — is  the  gushing  tribute  to  the  "con- 
science and  courage"  of  the  draft  dodgers 
in  being  spiritually  strong  enough  to  refuse 
to  get  shot  at ! 

This,  obviously  to  any  serviceman,  is  plain 
hogwash.  It  was  a  lot  safer  taking  a  bus 
to  work  in  Toronto  or  Vancouver  than  push- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  Red-held  hUl  in  Vietnam. 

Somewhere  in  all  of  the  talk  about  jus- 
tice to  the  poor  draft  dodgers  something 
has  been  widely  missed  by  a  lot  of  people. 
That  something  is  the  matter  of  Justice 
to  the  person  who  didn't  cut-and-run,  the 
person  who  accepted  his  obligation  of  citi- 
zenship and  answered  his  country's  call.  The 
man  who  runs  away  from  military  service, 
at  least  from  the  moral  standpoint,  commits 
pretty  serious  crimes. 

The  first,  and  probably  the  most  obvious 
one.  Is  that  he  evades  the  draft.  That's 
bad  enough.  But  there  is  more  to  his  Ust  of 
wrongdoings.  When  he  refuses  to  do  his  duty, 
it  means  that  someone  else  has  to  take  his 
place.  Someone  who  obeys  the  law  has  to 
take  the  draft  dodger's  place  in  the  long  line, 
moving.  In  a  sense,  toward  the  "firing  line." 

There  is  no  way  of  ever  totaling  up  the 
tremendous  number  of  good  servicemen  who 
were  wounded,  maimed  or  killed  by  the 
simple  process  of  moving  up  ahead  of  their 
normal  turn  because  of  those  who  ran  away 
from  the  draft  and  military  service. 

What  this,  in  turn,  means  is  that  by  not 
doing  their  duty,  by  running  away,  the 
draft  dodger  was  in  a  real  way  responsible 
for  the  wounding  or  death  of  the  one  who 
was  in  combat  where  the  evader  should  have 
been. 

So  when  we  hear  all  this  mush  about 
the  conscience  of  the  draft  dodger,  let's  hone 
that  he  has  enough  conscience  to  realize  and 
remember  that  another  American — a  better 
one  than  he — may  well  have  suffered,  e\'en 
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died  because  of  bis  refusal  to 
a  citizen.  The  pardon  may  clea 
legal   problems,   but   If   there 
moral  fiber  In  his  body,  the 
never  clear  his  conscience. 

Of  course,  as  the  years  wear 
dodgers   will   become   more 
by  the  process  of  aging.  We 
with  his  maturity  will  come, 
some,  a  realization  of  the 
crime    against    their    country 
their  fellow  Americans. 

As   a   means   of    perhaps 
realization — at  least  In  the 
of  the  border-Jumpers — there 
that  might  be  done. 

I  propose  that  each  draft 
fits  from  the  pardon  should 
the  government  on  which  he 
a  reprint  of  the  once-famous 
Nolan. 

Philip  Nolan  was   "The  Ma;i 
Country." 

As  the  story  relates,  Nolan 
at  a  fort  on  the  western 
the  Revolutlonory  War.  He  wa  i 
of  Aaron  Burr,  and  was  event 
of   beln?   Involved   In   Burr's 
splracy.  Nolan  was  tried  by  a 

In  a  flash  of  resentment  and 
the  court,  "Damn  the  United  £ 
I  may  never  hear  of  the  United 
Well,  the  court  sentenced  him 
wish.  Moved  from  one  Navy 
he  ne"er  again  saw  U.S.  soil, 
allowed  to  mention  the  United 
pre«!ence. 

What  makes  Nolan's  tragic 
tlnent  Is  that  the  draft 
sense,   turned  their   backs, 
their  country.  In  skipping 
to  evade  service,  they,  too,  in 
nounced  their  country.  They 
than  Lt.  FhlUp  Nolan.  They  w 

But^  If  they  were  each  sent 
"The   Man  Without   a  Countrj 
Just  might  read  it.  They  woul  1 
haps  better  understand  the 
mltted,  and  the  fate  of  self 
which  they  were  spared  by  the 

The  letter  to  each  one 
ask  that  he  at  least  take  time 
paragraph  of  the  story.  It  has 
of  Philip  Nolan  as  he  neared 
sea.  These  were  his  words,  bor  i 
ment  of  a  man  who  turned  his 
country,  and  lost  her. 

"And  for  your  country,  boy, 
flag,  never  dream  a  dream 
her  as  she  bids  you,  though  the 
you  through  a  thousand  hell! 
what  happens  to  you,  no  mattei 
you  or  abuses  you,  never  lool 
flag,  never  let  a  night  pass  but 
God  to  bless  that  flag." 

Such    reading    would    be 
medicine  for  draft  dodgers 
It  might  keep  thepa  from  tellldg 
to  do  as  their  daddies  did  wh^i 
turn  to  answer  their  country's 

They  would  be  doing  their 
It's  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  border  Jumpers  won't  be 
they  like  the  tragic  Philip 
out   their  lives  as  latter-day 
a  country. 

It  would  serve  them  right. 
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six  of  divided  Ulster's  nine  counties 
known  as  Northern  Ireland  is  now  in  its 
seventh  year.  All  of  the  solutions  that 
have  been  tried  up  to  this  point  have 
not  borne  fruit,  yet  the  problem  will  not 
go  away.  It  remains  not  only  as  a  tragedy 
for  modem  Ireland,  but  it  prevents  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Irish  and  British 
peoples  and  constitutes  a  threat  to  tlie 
peace  and  stability  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  and,  therefore,  to  the  security 
of  these  United  States. 

But  I  do  not  bring  before  this  House 
a  problem  without  also  bringing  a  pos- 
sible solution.  The  solution  which  I  pro- 
pose for  consideration  is  one  for  which 
precedent  exists  not  only  in  Irish  history, 
but  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
A  possible  means  of  insuring  local  au- 
tonomy and  the  protection  of  minority 
rights,  while  at  the  same  time  eliminat- 
ing the  instability  inherent  in  imsatisfiecl 
irredentism,  might  be  a  Federal  solution. 
That  is  to  say  we  might  consider  allow- 
ing the  people  of  Ireland  the  same  op- 
portunity which  we  enjoy°d  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  to  sit  down  in  convention 
together,  all  parties,  free  of  foreign  hin- 
drance, and  write  a  new  Constitution  for 
a  new  Ireland  which  will  be  as  congenial 
to  the  needs  and  traditions  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  the  Constitutions  of 
tlfe  Swiss  Confederation  and  of  the 
United  States  are  for  their  own  peoples. 

This  is  not  an  idea  which  is  historically 
foreign  to  the  Irish  genius.  It  is  an  Irish 
solution  found  in  the  decentralized 
democratic  federalism  of  Ireland's  own 
past  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity. 

Over  half  a  century  ago.  Winston 
Churchill  prophesied  the  tragedy  o* 
keeping  Ireland  divided : 

It  would  be  a  disaster  to  Ireland,  if  the 
Protestant  population  In  the  North  stood 
aloof  from  a  national  parliament.  .  .  .  What- 
ever Ulster's  right  may  be.  she  cannot  stand 
In  the  way  of  the  whole  rest  of  Ireland.  Half 
a  province  cannot  Impose  a  permanent  veto 
on  the  nation.  Half  a  province  cannot  ob- 
struct forever  the  reconciliation  between  the 
British  arid  the  Irish  democracies.  ...  I  say 
really  what  the  Southern  Irish  most  desire 
and  what  Irishmen  all  over  the  world  most 
desire  is  not  hostility  against  this  country 
but  the  unity  of  their  own. 

In  order  that  the  United  States  might 
be  able  to  play  a  constructive  role,  how- 
ever passive,  in  the  restoration  of  peace, 
justice,  and  respect  for  human  rights  in 
all  Ireland,  I  urge  that  congressional 
hearings  be  held  on  the  Irish  question 
so  that  we  may  have  all  the  facts. 

To  this  end  I  commend  to  this  House 
an  article  by  James  Kevin  Pitzpatrick  of 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  from  National 
Review  magazine  of  August  30,  1974,  en- 
titled "A  Way  Out  of  Ireland's  Di- 
lemma?" It  explores  a  possible  federal 
solution  proposed  by  a  former  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  Hon.  Prank 
McManus. 
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PUBLIC  OFFICE  IS  A  PUBLIC  TRUST 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP    Ifn>IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 


Appropriations,  I  share  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  continuing  concern 
with  seeing  that  public  funds  are  used  in 
good  faith  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  appropriated.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  am  increasingly  bothered  by  what 
seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust, 
and  public  funds  should  not  be  misused 
for  purposes  of  political  advantage. 

I  refer  to  current  efforts  of  people  in 
the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
White  House  to  replace  Federal  employ- 
ees holding  the  positions  of  State  direc- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  State  executive  directors  of  the 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  with  political  supporters  of 
the  Carter  administration.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  an  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
provides  credit  for  these  in  rui-al  Amer- 
ica who  are  unable  to  get  credit  from 
other  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms.  The  agency  operates  principally 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.  Code  1921)  and 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42 
U.S.  Code  1471).  Applications  for  loans 
are  made  at  over  1,750  local  county 
offices,  generally  located  in  county  seat 
towns  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  was  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1961 
under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress 
(5  U.S.  Code  301),  and  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  2  of  1953. 

Just  as  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  managed  by  a  director  in  each 
State,  so  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  is  managed  by 
a  State  executive  director.  The  ASCS  is 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  administers  specified  com- 
modities and  related  land-use  programs 
designed  for  voluntary  production  ad- 
justment, resource  protection,  and  price, 
market,  and  farm  income  stabilization. 
It  Is  critical  to  the  public  interest  that 
the  operations  of  these  two  agencies  be 
can-ied  forward  on  a  nonpartisan,  non- 
political  basis  by  experienced  and  profes- 
sional State  directors.  Apart  from  that, 
any  effort  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  White  House  to  replace 
the  present  State  directors  for  political 
reasons  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  cer- 
tain Federal  criminal  statutes,  and  the 
first  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

These  State  director  positions  are 
listed  in  schedule  A  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  rules.  They  are  defined  as 
"positions  other  than  those  of  a  confi- 
dential or  policy-determining  character 
for  which  it  is  not  practical  to  examine" 
(5  CPR  6.2) .  As  pointed  out  by»the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice in  its  publication  "Policy  and  Sup- 
porting Positions"  there  is  a  list  of  "po- 
litical jobs"  which  are  listed  in  schedule 
C  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  rules 
and  are  defined  as  "positions  of  a  confi- 
dential or  policy-determining  character". 
Incumbents  of  "noncareer  executive  as- 
signments" and  schedule  C  positions 
"serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  agency  head 
because  the  positions'  excepted  status  re- 
flects such  considerations  as  advocacy  of 
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administration  programs  or  policy-de- 
termining responsibilities."  However,  po- 
sitions in  schedule  A  are  excepted  from 
the  competitive  civil  service  solely  be- 
cause it  is  impractical  to  hold  competi- 
tive examinations  for  the  jobs. 

Apart  from  violation  of  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  rules,  replacement  of 
persons  holding  these  schedule  A  posi- 
tions in  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  ASCS  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration for  political  reasons  would  vio- 
late the  spirit  and  probably  the  letter  of 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  which  makes 
it  a  crime  for  any  person  directly  or  in- 
i\  directly  to  promise,  appoint,  or  deny  em- 
ployment in  a  Federal  job  in  considera- 
tion for  political  support.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
in  Elrod  v.  Burns,  96  S.  Ct.  2673,  reaf- 
firmed the  principle  that  Federal  em- 
ployees have  a  first  amendment  right  not 
to  be  denied  Government  employment  on 
the  basis  of  their  political  views  and  for- 
bids the  imposition  of  political  allegiance 
as  a  condition  of  Federal  employment. 

My  greatest  concern  nt  the  moment 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  recognizing  the  illegality 
of  replacing  State  directors  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  executive 
directors  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  is  now  taking  the  position 
that  these  positions  are  wrongly  classi- 
fied in  schedule  A  and  should  be  reclassi- 
fied by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
schedule  C.  A  United  Press  International 
wire  story  appearing  in  the  Nation's 
newspapers  on  March  5,  1977,  quoted 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bergland  said  in  an  interview  he  is  asking 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  reclassify 
the  State  ASCS  executive  directorships  from 
"schedule  A"  to  "schedule  C".  The  "C"  cate- 
gory is  iised  for  policymaking  and  confiden- 
tial assistant  posts,  and  people  in  Fuch  Jobs 
can  be  replaced  at  any  time  with  no  civil 
service  protection.  .  .  .  An.other  agriculture 
official  said  he  assitmed  If  the  Ftate  director- 
ships v.-ere  re?lasslf.ed,  many  of  the  current 
occupants  would  be  replaced. 

There  is  being  organized  a  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  First  Amendment 
Rights  of  Department  of  Agriculture  Em- 
ployees under  the  chairmanship  of  Carl 
L.  Shipley,  a  distinguished  Washington 
lawyer  who  served  for  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
the  Carter  rdministration  to  try  to  re- 
turn us  to  the  discredited  "spoils"  sys- 
tems of  political  patronage,  where  the 
winner  takes  all  and  fires  loval  public 
servants  in  order  to  replace  them  with 
his  political  supporters.  Congress  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  1883  in  order  to  promote  a  system  of 
Federal  employment  based  on  merit  in- 
stead of  political  patronage.  The  rules  of 
the  Commission  provide  generously  for 
Presidential  appointees  in  "political  jobs' 
which  involve  confidential  work  or  pol- 
icy-determining activities.  And  I  agree 
that  the  President  should  have  the  power 
to  appoint  his  own  policymaking  col- 
leagues to  help  him  carry  out  his  pro- 
grams. This  Is  a  principal  purpose  of  free 
elections.  But  no  President  can  be  per- 
mitted to  subvert  the  rules  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  or  evade  the  law  by 
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asking  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
reclassify  schedule  A  positions  as  sched- 
ule C  positions  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  "political  plums"  he  can  hand 
out  to  his  supporters.  All  of  us  in  Con- 
gress share  a  common  responsibility  to 
maintain  our  present  system  of  Federal 
employment  based  on  merit  and  com- 
petence instead  of  "political  spoils." 


BUKOVSKY  TELLS  AFL-CIO  LEAD- 
ERS ABOUT  DENIALS  OF  RIGHTS 
IN  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  detainment  of  Anatoly 
Scharansky  by  the  Soviet  security  police 
for  questioning  and  on  this,  the  day  that 
the  Helsinki  Commission  is  meeting  to 
hear  testimony  aboQt  the  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance with  the  right  of  emigration  with 
respect  to  Soviet  Jewry  in  accordance 
with  the  Helsinki  declaration,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  an  address  given  by  Vladimir  Bukov- 
sky  before  the  AFIi-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil at  its  recent  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour, 
Pla. 

Mr.  Bukovsky,  who  recently  testified 
at  hearings  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope, spent  12  of  his  34  years  in  Soviet 
prisons.  He  has  been  in  the  forefront  pro- 
testing the  lack  of  civil  liberties  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  misuse  of  psychia- 
try. He  was  released  last  year  in  exchange 
for  the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Chile. 

At  this  time,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  transcript  of  Vladimir  Bukovsky's 
address : 

Address  of  Vladimir  Bukovsky 

We,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  well  know  that 
the  AFL-CIO  is  our  permanent  and  depend- 
able friend — a  friend  whose  concept  of  free- 
dom Is  not  affected;  by  International  bound- 
aries. 

I  would  personally  like  to  thank  the  Amer- 
ican workers  who  took  part  in  the  campaign 
to  protect  me  which  ended  in  my  being  lib- 
erated. American  labor  unions  have  proven 
many  times  over  that  for  them  the  word 
solidarity  is  not  a  mere  slogan — not  mere 
rhetoric,  but  day-to-day  practice. 

We  remember  that  In  1947,  when  nobody 
in  the  West  wanted  to  hear  anything  about 
mass  terror  in  the  land  of  the  recent  ally,  it 
was  the  American  labor  unions  who  collected 
the  testimonies  of  a  great  many  former  So- 
viet political  prisoners  and  published  the  first 
map  of  the  Gulag  Archipelago. 

When  the  American  government  was  In  one 
of  Its  periodical  states  of  readiness  to  save 
the  collapsing  Soviet  economy  and  thtis 
strengthen  the  totalitarian  system,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  labor  unions  turned  out 
to  be  decisive  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
receive  most-favored  nation  treatment. 

It  was  only  recently  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Mr.  Meany's  address  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  1 
October  1974  and  I  can  testifv  that  all  of  mv 
fellow  prison  Inmates  would  have  put  their 
signatures  under  that  speech. 

I  have  come  to  you  as  a  representative  of 
Soviet  political  prisoners  to  discuss  with  you 
the  best  ways  of  helping  those  who  are  perse- 
cuted,  exploited  and  deprived  of  freedom. 
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When  I  am  asked  here  how  many  political 
prisoners  there  are  In  the  Soviet  Union — I 
answer  "250  million".  And,  this  is  no  Joke 
because  we  live  In  a  country  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  barbed  wire.  In  which  slave  labor 
exists,  in  which  there  Is  no  freedom  of  move- 
ment, where  the  defense  of  one's  rights  Is 
considered  to  be  £n  offense  against  the  crim- 
inal law  code. 

When  the  workers  In  the  USSR  read  In 
Soviet  newspapers  numerous,  detailed  dis- 
patches about  all  the  strikes  In  the  West, 
many  of  them  seriously  believe  that  you  must 
be  dying  of  hunger:  In  the  Soviet  Union 
only  a  person  directly  threatened  by  starva- 
tion would  decide  on  such  an  extreme  act  as 
a  strike.  The  rare,  desperate  strikes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  do  not  occur  in  the  demand  of 
better  working  conditions  or  a  raise  In  pay — 
but  only  when  the  workers  and  their  families 
literally  have  nothing  to  eat. 

The  weavers  In  Ivanovo  struck  in  1970 
when  food  ceased  to  be  suppUed  to  the  city. 
As  the  USSR  Helsinki  Accords  Monitoring 
Group  Informs  us,  four  port  workers  in  Riga 
were  arrested  in  May,  1976  and  In  August 
sentenced  to  one  and  a  half  to  three  years 
deprivation  of  freedom  after  a  strike  which 
took  place  because  of  the  absence  of  meat 
in  the  food  stores. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  signed  various  In- 
ternational conventions  recognizing  the  right 
of  workers  to  strike.  But  It  has  not  bothered 
to  formulate  this  right  In  Its  own  legislation. 
Moreover,  strikes  are  regarded  as  a  "rude, 
group  violation  of  social  order,"  for  which 
one  can  be  deprived  of  freedom  for  up  to 
three  years.  This  is  for  a  completely  peace- 
ful strike — merely  a  refusal  to  work.  When 
It  comes  to  other  forms  of  struggle — such  as 
sit-down  or  picketing — these  are  punishable 
under  the  article  entitled  "mass  disorders," 
by  deprivation  of  freedom  up  to  fifteen  years 
or  by  the  death  penalty. 

In  the  West,  the  decision  to  strike  Is  usu- 
ally taken  by  the  labor  union.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  Is  beyond  Imagination.  Soviet 
trade  unions  do  not  protect  the  workers 
against  hunger,  persecution  or  exploitation. 
Labor  unions  in  the  USSR  are  part  of  the 
party-governnient  machine,  which  addresses 
itself  not  to  the  defense  of  the  interests  of 
working  people,  but  only  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  party-government  projects.  Even  the 
Soviet  Supreme  Court,  having  looked  into  the 
practice  of  court  cases  involving  illegal  fir- 
ings, was  forced  to  point  out  that  the  labor 
union  organizations  are  not  observing  labor 
legislation  and  do  not  defend  the  workers 
actively  enough.  Workers'  complaints  to  la- 
bor union  organizations  are  handed  over  by 
them  to  the  KGB.  In  the  verdict  of  the  court 
in  the  political  case  of  the  truckdrlver.  Vladi- 
mir Pavlov  (Malkop-town,  1971)  his  com- 
plaint to  the  district  council  of  labor  unions 
was  taken  to  be  material  proof  of  bis  guilt. 
So.  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  for  a  ten-year  period,  the  chairman  of 
the  Soviet  labor  unions  was  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  KGB. 

These  fictitious  Soviet  labor  unions  exist 
to  prevent  a  worker's  moveraent  from  aris- 
ing. The  first  article  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion states:  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  a  workers'  and  peasants'  state". 
And  every  complaint  from  workers  is  regarded 
as  an  attack  on  the  Interests  of  the  working 
masses. 

The  Odessa  worker,  Leonid  Seryy,  In  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  western  heads  of  state  and 
to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Committee,  writes 
as  follows:  "People  who  defend  the  right  of 
the  workers  to  strike  and  make  various  oth- 
er protests  are  put  into  psychiatric  hospitals. 
People  who  support  the  statements  of 
Solzhenltsyn  and  Sakharov  are  picked  up  on 
the  streets  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  hooligan- 
ism. I,  myself,  have  been  a  witness  to  such 
outrages.  Having  seen  aU  this  and  felt  It  on 
ourselves,  we  have  become  convinced  that  In 
our  country  a  working  man  has  no  right  to 
protest,  our  labor  unions  alsahave  no  rights 
and  do  not  attempt  to  acquire  them." 
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This  letter,  wblcb  was 
West  as  an  attachment  to  one 
Helsinki  Group's  documents, 
concrete  picture  of  the  materlil 
and  persecutions  which  are  th( 
ers  and  their  families.  The 
lathe  operator  I«onld  Seryy 
the  opportunity  to  Increase 
attempting  to  stick  to  pay 
from  above,  the  administration 
working  time  and  his 
lly — (a  wife  and  six  children) 
starvation. 

The  workers  of  Riga  struck 
absence  of  meat,   but  Seryy 
seldom  Is  there  meat  In  the 
way.  we  have  bought  it  four 
In  our  whole  lives,  not  more, 
bother  us  whether  It   Is  In 
not." 

With  an  c^clally  defined  va'. 
wage  of  70  rubles  per  mont  i 
Seryy's  family  receives — Includsd 
for  children — about  230  rubles 
"We  buy  two  pounds  of  butt;r 
. . .  Almost  all  our  clothes  are  hs  nd 
from  other  people.  .  .  The  kid  i 
and  I  go  to  work  without 
have   neither   furniture  nor 
There   are   not   enough 
received  nothing  but  threats 
tlons — In  answer  to  his 
tests,  Leonid  Seryy  Is  now 
successful  measures  to  emigrate 
or  Canada  with  his  family. 

The  worker  electrician 
of  the  village  of  Yermollno  li 
trlct,  wrote  to  you.  Mr.  Meany 
1976  also  asking  for  help  In 
Viet   Union.    In   his 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Ing    his    reasons    for 
Ivflnov  writes,  In  particular 
of  pay.  I  can  say  with   full 
that  I  have  spent  the  best 
working  for  a  piece  of  bread 
completely  defenseless  against 
tlon  by  management  because 
of  free  labor  unions.  For 
ber  1974,  I  was  forced  to  woik 
hours  on  Saturday  and  Sunda; 
pay.  The  labor  union  to  which 
took  the  side  of  management 
you  dozens  of  examples  such 

The  Ukrainian  worker  Ivan 
as  follows:    "I  have  been  llvlig 
years  already  In  the  Soviet  Unl  an 
but  existing.  During  these  thlijty 
has  changed  in  the  life  of  a 
poverty  and  need.  My  pay  is 
to  cover  food.  In   addition, 
Union  there  is  no  Justice,  no 
are  limitations  In  all  spheres 
where  a  man  feels  himself  a 

That  Is  the  way  millions  of 
think  and  feel,  deprived  of  the 
terrorized  by  the  punitive 
process  of  spiritual  liberation 
of  more  and  more  new  layers 
already  far  more  than  one 
writer  Is  becoming  the  public 
Ing  the  needs  of  society. 

We  are  present  at  the 
process  which  will  bring  us  to 
process   of  realization  on   the 
workers  that  they  have  right! 
dignity.  The  fate  of  our  peoples 
In  the  Soviet  Union  but  In 
as  well,  will  now  depend  on 
your  solidarity  and  support.  Prjjm 
Soviet  working  people  hope 
not  from  their  brothers  in 

For  decades,  we  have  looked 
the  West,  expecting  help  from 
tlons   true   to   their   democrat  I 
What  have  we  seen?  You  kno^ 
I  that  the  greatest  building 
Stalin's  five  year  plans,  using 
the  labor  of  prisoners,  were 
the  use  of  western,  above  all 
niques  and  technology.  Every 
hopelessly  inefficient  Soviet 
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Valentin  Ivanov, 
Kaluga  Dls- 
In  November 
leaving  the  So- 
to  the 
S4viet  explaln- 
Valentin 
The  low  level 
responsibility 
of  my  life 
rhe  worker  Is 
arbitrary  ac- 
the  absence 
In  Septem- 
for  twenty 
without  any 
I  copiplalned 
I  could  give 
this  one." 
Slvak  writes 
for  thirty 
.  not  living 
years  little 
I  live  in 
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need  of  resupply  and  support,  western  coun- 
tries readUy  come  to  Its  support.  They  come 
to  help — not  the  people — but  the  totalitarian 
regime. 

In  March  1970,  Academician  Sakharov  and 
other  participants  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  the  USSR  made  a  statement  to  the 
Soviet  Government,  pointing  out  that  Soviet 
backwardness  in  the  field  of  automation, 
and  computerization  of  Industry  can  only 
be  overcome  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
with  free  creative  experimentation  and  sci- 
entific research.  The  western  business  world 
answered  this  warning  by  increasing  de- 
liveries of  computers  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  me,  the  fact  Is  symbolic  that  I  was 
brought  out  of  the  Sgylet  Union  In  hand- 
cuffs of  American  manufacture,  inscribed 
with  the  words  "Made  in  USA."  Such  hand- 
culTs  are  broadly  used  in  the  prisons  and 
camps  of  the  USSR. 

KGB  agents  Install  audio-STirveillance  de- 
vices of  western  manufacture  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Soviet  defenders  of  human  rights. 
In  Moscow,  exhibitions  of  western  police 
technology  are  organized. 

These  are  only  examples,  not  more  than 
symbols:  In  the  last  analysis  any  economic 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries,  which  is  not  conditioned 
on  definite  and  strictly  fulfilled  demands, 
serves  only  to  strengthen  that  prison  of  peo- 
ple which  goes  by  the  eloquent  label  of  "the 
Socialist  camp." 

An  integral  part  of  the  Soviet  economy  Is 
the  unpaid  forced  slave  labor  of  three  million 
prisoners.  These  prisoners  are  used  In  the 
most  varied  enterprises,  the  products  of  their 
labor  are  often  Included  in  the  general  flow 
of  Soviet  exports.  The  Baikal-Amur  line,  a 
railroad  of  strategic  Importance,  is  being 
built  on  Japanese  money  and  on  the  slave 
labor  of  prisoners.  In  our  concentration  camp 
In  the  Urals,  In  the  factory  to  which  we  were 
driven  to  work,  there  was  an  old  "Cincinnati" 
milling  machine.  At  this  ancient  machine 
tool,  patched  up  with  plaster,  with  broken 
handles,  whole  generations  of  prisoners  had 
worked,  since  the  1930's.  This  is  a  symbol  of 
the  "convergence"  of  American  technology 
and  Soviet  slavery. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  a  long  way  from 
the  days  of  slave-holding  societies,  but  even 
International  conventions  directed  against 
slave  labor  accept  the  possibility  of  Its  em- 
ployment with  reservations.  It  is  up  to  no- 
body else  but  workers  and  free  organizations 
of  workers  to  achieve  a  review  of  these 
conventions. 

The  question  here  is  not  Just  one  of  soli- 
darity, but  of  mutual  Interests.  Thus,  western 
capital  Investments  in  the  USSR,  calculated 
on  the  exploitation  of  cheap  labor,  do  direct 
damage  to  the  Interests  of  the  workers  in  the 
West.  I  am  certain  that  American  labor 
unions — at  the  very  least — have  the  right  to 
examine  sdl  cases  of  investment  of  American 
capital  in  the  USSR,  the  working  conditions 
and  pay  in  places  where  American  capital  is 
applied,  to  prevent  money  being  made  on  the 
lack  of  rights  of  Soviet  workers. 

The  specifics  of  socialist  countries  are  such 
that  the  problem  of  labor  cannot  be  solved 
apart  from  the  problem  of  civil  rights.  The 
recent  events  In  Poland  have  shown  this  most 
vividly.  There,  the  workers'  movement  is 
much  stronger  and  more  mature  than  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  But,  In  our  country  too  the 
initial  growth  of  this  movement  is  connected 
with  the  general  struggle  for  human  rights. 
Hence,  it  Is  Impossible  to  defend  the  interests 
of  Soviet  workers  without  defending  the  So- 
viet movement  for  civil  rights  and  its 
participants. 

The  arrests  of  the  participants  of  the  Mos- 
cow and  Ukrainian  Helsinki  groups,  Yurly 
Orlov,  Alexander  Glnsburg,  Mlkbla  Rudenko 
and  Oles  Tlkhly  are  a  blow  to  the  incipient 
workers'  movement. 

I  see  that  at  present  not  only  western  so- 
ciety but  also  government  officials,  above  all 
President  Carter  and  his  administration,  are 
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beginning  to  take  up  a  firm  moral  position  In 
regard  to  violations  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  can  only  welcome  this.  But 
I  know  that  voices  are  already  sounding 
against  this  position;  fears  are  already  being 
expressed  that  the  Soviet  leadership  will  react 
and  is  reacting  to  this  firmness  with  cruelty 
and  repression  and  that  maybe  It  is  better 
not  to  anger  the  Soviet  Union,  but  to  return 
to  the  practice  of  concession  and  back-stage 
discussion. 

And  It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
present  doing  everything  it  can  to  prove  that 
it  scorns  all  western  protests  and  will  not 
weaken  repressions.  At  this  moment,  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  acquire  patience, 
not  lower  your  guard,  not  to  expect  speedy 
and  Immediate  results.  This  is  exactly  my 
opinion  of  President  Carter's  position  and  I 
hope  that  American  labor  unions,  which  have 
great  experience  in  the  defense  of  human 
rights  in  the  USSR,  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  moral  political  actions. 

I  would  also  like  American  labor  unions  to 
continue  to  stress  the  civil  rights  problem 
in  socialist  countries  in  their  contacts  with 
the  other  labor  unions  of  the  free  world. 
The  international  workers'  movement  could 
give  very  substantive  aid  to  the  Soviet  work- 
ers and  defenders  of  human  rights — both 
through  direct  support  and  solidarity  and 
through  influence  on  politicians  and  states- 
men. 


CIVIL    ENERGY    FROM    LASER    FU- 
SION—A GROWING  REALITY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this 
extension  of  remarks,  I  begin  a  series  of 
installments  regarding  laser  fusion  and 
its  appIicabiUty  and  probably  of  meet- 
ing our  Nation's  growing  energy  short- 
age. Recently,  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.. 
in  the  scientific  laboratory,  scientists 
produced  the  world's  first  thermonuclear 
fusion  reaction  generated  by  a  carbon 
dioxide — gas — laser.  This  same  reactor 
was  obtained  by  KMS  fusion  in  May  of 
1974  using  a  neodyniun  glass  laser  which 
at  the  time  could  be  equated  to  the  first 
controlled  fission  atomic  energy  reaction 
under  the  stands  at  Stagg  Field.  The 
significance  of  the  Los  Alamos  accom- 
plishment is  that  it  used  a  gas  laser 
which  is  believed  to  be  more  adaptable 
to  producing  civil  energy.  The  articles 
follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  4,  1977] 

LAgEH,  A-Ftjsiok  Breakthrough  Claimso 

Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. — Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  yesterday  reported  its  scien- 
tists have  produced  the  world's  first  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  reaction  generated  by  a 
carbon  dioxide  laser. 

A  spokesman  called  the  achievement  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough  In  fusion  research  that 
could  cut  10  to  20  years  off  time  needed  to 
develop  a  fusion  reactor. 

A  laser  Is  a  device  that  uses  the  natural 
oscillations  of  atoms  for  generating  light 
pulses,  which  then  can  be  beamed  at  atomic 
particles.  Fusion  is  the  creation  of  enormous 
quantities  of  energy  by  the  uniting  of  atomic 
nuclei. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4,  19771 

Brrakthrougb  Claimed  in  Fusion  by  Laser 

Beams 

Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.,  March  3. — ^Los  Alamos 

Scientific    Laboratory    claims    its    scientists 

have  produced  the  world's  first  thermonuclear 
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fusion  reaction  generated  by  a  carbon  dioxide 
laser. 

A  laboratory  spokesman  called  the  achieve- 
ment a  breakthrough  In  fusion  research  that 
could  cut  10  to  20  years  from  time  needed 
to  develop  a  fusion  reactor. 

A  laser  is  a  device  that  uses  the  natural 
oscillations  of  atoms  for  generating  light 
pulses,  which  then  can  be  beamed  at  atomic 
particles.  Fusion  Is  the  creation  of  enormous 
quantities  of  energy  by  the  uniting  of  atomic 
nuclei. 

Dr.  Sidney  Singer,  chief  of  the  lab's  car- 
bon dioxide  laser  systems  development  of 
carbon  dioxide  lasers  for  fusion  energy  pro- 
duction. 

The  carbon  dioxide  laser  has  been  called 
unsuitable  for  fusion  projects  Involving  tar- 
gets of  the  hydrogen  Isotopes  deuterium  and 
tritium  because  It  generates  light  with  long- 
er wave  lengths  than  other  lasers.  But  carbon 
dioxide  lasers  are  thought  to  be  more  efficient 
and  cheaper  than  glass  lasers  of  comparable 
power. 

The  thermonuclear  reaction  was  achieved 
with  the  laboratory's  two-beam  carbon  di- 
oxide laser — the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  its  kind  In  the  world. 

A  carbon  dioxide  laser  facility  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1981  Is  designed  to  achieve 
the  breakeven  point — where  the  amount  of 
energy  produced  by  fusion  equals  the  amount 
used  to  trigger  the  process. 

President  Carter  has  proposed  an  elimina- 
tion of  fusion  project  construction  funds 
from  next  year's  budget. 

The  statement  Issued  today  by  the  Los 
Alamos  laboratory  did  not  mention  that  pro- 
posed cutoff. 

Experimental  laser  fusion  power  generators 
are  not  expected  to  be  operating  before  th« 
1980s.  They  would  have  an  advantage  over 
current  nuclear  power  plants  because  there 
is  no  radioactive  waste,  and  heavy  hydrogen 
fuel  is  available  in  large  quantities  from  sea 
water. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
JIM  DELANEY 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, March  19,  is  the  76th  birthday  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman James  Delaney.  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  On 
that  day,  as  on  all  the  days  of  his  long 
career  in  Government,  he  will  be  a  living 
exemplar  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Spirit  of  '76. 

It  is,  of  course,  customary  on  certain 
occasions  for  Members  of  the  House  to 
offer  laudatory  remarks  about  an  out- 
standing colleague.  We  often  do  so  when 
they  retire,  move  on  to  another  post  in 
Government,  or  pass  away.  But  that  is 
not  the  situation  in  this  case,  for  I  know 
that  Congressman  Delaney  is  not  about 
to  leave  this  House  of  the  people,  where 
he  has  served  for  three  decades,  under 
any  circumstances. 

When  James  Delaney  first  came  to 
Congress,  in  January  1945,  the  United 
States  was  reaching  the  end  of  a  long  and 
terrible  ordeal,  but  her  sacrifice  in  World 
War  n  had  guaranteed  that  freedom 
would  survive  over  much  of  the  world. 
Now,  32  years  later,  much  has  changed 
in    international    affairs.    But    James 
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Delaney's  concern  for  human  rights, 
both  here  at  home  and  overseas,  has  not 
changed. 

When  he  came  to  Washington,  this 
country  was  about  to  lose  a  leader  who 
had  been  an  inspiration  and  a  hope  to 
millions  of  the  needy  and  the  neglected. 
I  am  sure  that,  had  he  lived  to  the  pres- 
ent, Franklin  Roosevelt  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  freshman 
Congressman  from  New  York  carried  on 
his  traditions  and  advanced  his  ideals. 
If  it  is  not  presumptuous  for  us  to  speak 
today  in  th^ stead  of  a  former  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, peniaps  we  can  say  to  our  col- 
league what  the  man  from  Hyde  Park 
would  say  to  him:  "Well  done." 

As  an  example  of  his  dedication  to  the 
rights  of  all  and  his  concern  for  the  av- 
erage American,  he  has  for  years  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  secure  a  tax 
break  for  the  millions  of  youngsters  and 
parents  who  support  nonpublic  and  in- 
dependent schools.  This  year,  he  has  re- 
introduced what  is  known  to  parents  and 
educators  across  the  country  as  the  De- 
laney bill  (H.R.  3403),  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  It  would  provide 
tax  deductions  or  credits  to  preserve  the 
diversity  of  American  education  and  to 
assist  families,  especially  low-income 
families,  to  make  their  own  decisions 
about  their  children's  schooling.  That 
sensible,  equitable  proposal  is  typical  of 
Congressman  Delaney's  initiatives  over 
the  years.  It  brings  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause  many  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber who  do  not  ordinarily  see  eye  to  eye. 
That,  too,  has  been  part  of  the  Delaney 
record:  reconciling  his  colleagues  by 
keeping  before  us  the  public  interest 
rather  than  personal  goals. 

His  constituents,  the  people  of  Queens 
in  New  York  City,  know  a  good  public 
servant  when  they  find  one.  That  is  why 
they  have  kept  him  here  so  long  and 
why  they  are  apt  to  insist  he  stay  after 
many  of  us  are  gone. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  join  me  today  in  offering  our 
congratulations  to  James  Delaney  upon 
his  76th  birthday  and,  in  expressing  to 
him  our  common  request:  that  he  share 
with  us  his  secret  of  eternal  youth. 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL  CRISIS 
STILL  GROWING 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend    my    remarks    in   the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
More    Than     Jttst    Doomsday    Rhetoric — 
Military  Personnel  Crisis  Still  Growing 
(By  J.  D.  Hlttle,  Brig.  Gen.,  USMC  (Ret.)) 

As  President-elect  Jimmy  Carter  prepares 
to  take  office,  one  of  the  most  useful  brief- 
ing papers  he  could  have  would  be  on  the 
military  personnel  crisis. 

This  may  well  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
new  Commander  in  Chief.  After  all.  the 
serviceman — as  far  as  the  campaign  was  con- 
cerned— was  the  forgotten  man. 

If  there  is  any  such  document  in  the  Carter 
briefllng  file,  it  is  fervently  hoped  that  it 
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has  been  written  by  someone  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  That  means  some- 
one who  knows  what  the  serviceman  Is  talk- 
ing about.  Such  a  simple  qualification  elimi- 
nates the  computer  worshipers  whose  false 
economic  proposals  have  generated  so  many 
of  the  military  personnel  problems  the 
President-elect  Is  going  to  find  on  his  White 
House  doorstep  when  he  returns  from  taking 
his  oath  of  office. 

For  too  long,  too  many  who  should  know 
better  have  been  acting  as  if  a  personnel 
crisis  doesn't  exist  because  they  say  it 
doesn't.  This  hasn't  helped  President  Ford 
In  his  difficult  time  in  office.  And  such  wish- 
ful thinking  will  be  a  disservice  to  the  new 
President.  He's  the  one  who  is  going  to  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  growing  crisis  in 
military  personnel  matters. 

There  isn't  any  more  space,  even  under  the 
Pentagon's  vast  expanse  of  rugs,  to  sweep 
personnel  problems. 

For  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  talk  about 
a  military  personnel  crisis  is  doomsday 
rhetoric,  here  are  a  few  symptoms  to  mull 
over : 

Dissatisfaction:  This  covers  a  multitude 
of  complaints,  such  as  the  unrelenting  cam- 
paign to  imdermlne  and  destroy  the  com- 
missaries. Anyone  who  can  claim  that  this 
issue  hasn't  upset  service  life  hasn't  talked 
with  Irate  wives. 

It  takes  bureaucratic  determination  and 
bumbling  to  get  patient,  normally  shock- 
proof  service  wives  so  mad  they  organize  and 
write  letters  to  their  senators  and  congress- 
men. But  this  is  Just  what  happened  when 
the  budgeteers  decided  that  it  would  save 
money  to  start  junking  the  military  com- 
missary system.  Of  course,  the  computers 
that  totaled  up  the  theoretical  savings  didn't 
show  the  dollar  loss  resulting  from  good  peo- 
ple leaving  the  service  because  of  what  they 
believe  is  a  breach  of  faith. 

Then,  there  is  medical  care  for  dependents. 
The  bureaucratic  mishandling  of  the  HI -con- 
ceived "40-mile  rule"  as  well  as  the  cutback 
in  Champus,  imposed  needless  confusion  and 
anxiety  on  service  families.  The  stories  of 
frustrations  smd  difficulties  faced  by  service 
wives  while  their  husbands  were  away  are 
not  the  stuff  of  which  high  morale  Is  made. 

Unions:  Another  basic  symptom  of  the 
personnel  crisis  is  the  threat  of  a  military 
union.  This  could  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  facing  the  new  President.  A 
military  imlon  would  pose  huge  problems  and 
dangers  to  military  discipline,  effectiveness 
and  to  national  security.  But,  as  things  are 
now  going,  a  union  is  getting  closer. 

The  threat  is  serious  becaiise  the  idea  of 
a  military  union  Is  the  result  of  accumulat- 
ing dissatisfaction.  It  Is  the  result  of  the 
service  person  feeling  abandoned  by  the 
civilian  leadership  that  should  be  looking 
out  for  the  military. 

All  the  optimistic  claims  by  officials  that 
the  serviceman  doesn't  need  a  union,  and 
all  of  the  threats  of  prohibiting  a  union  by 
law,  won't  stop  one  from  happening. 

The  reason :  A  military  union  is  the  result 
of  such  massive  and  fundamental  causes 
It  can't  be  stopped  by  saying  that  there 
shouldn't  or  won't  be  a  union. 

I  haven't  forgotten  the  incident,  which  I 
reported  in  a  previous  article,  when  I  asked 
14  Navy  first  class  petty  officers  If  they 
thought  there  would  be  a  military  union  In 
the  next  five  years  or  sooner.  They  unhesi- 
tatingly said  yes  by  a  13-1  margin. 

The  only  way  a  military  union  Is  going 
to  be  stopped  Is  to  remove  the  causes.  The 
first  thing  to  do  Is  to  restore  and  follow  the 
principles  of  leadership.  The  most  important 
single  thing  the  new  President  could  do,  as 
commander-in-chief,  is  restore  top-level  ci- 
vilian personnel  leadership  In  all  its  mean- 
ings. 

First,  it  would  mean  real  attention  to  serv- 
icemen and  their  families.  It  would  mean 
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considering  them  as  people. 
In  a  computer. 

It  would  mean  a  return  to 
of  an  agreement.  No  longer 
structlon  of  the  commissaries, 
cal  care  for  dependents,  and 
earned  entitlements  of  mllltaty 
reduced  or  taken  away  on  the 
flimsy  legalistic  explanation 
really  was  a  written  contract  v^ith 
tceinan  that  he  would  have 
part  of  the  package  of  military 

He  knows  what  he  was 
when  he  took  his  oath  and 
In   defense    of   his   country, 
leadership  at  the  top  should 
his  Intelligence  by  telling  him 
exactly  understand  what  he 
he  joined  up. 

Leadership   is  Just   what  th  i 
Is  not  getting  from  what  has 
a  cult  of  "personnel  management 
been  a  root  cause  of  the 
afflicted  the  serviceman  and 
any  fighting  man,  "Do  you  wajit 
or  do  yo"T  want  to  be  managed? 

You  don't  need  three 
that  one ! 

Persoimel    managers    would 
tough  time  of  it  taking  the 
holding  the  Nazi  thrust  at  the 
Bulge,  and  getting  "Old  Olory" 
Mt.  Surlbachl  on  Iwo  Jima. 

The  military  service  is  peopli 
and  people  go  together.  Put  it 
management  of  military 
allies.  Lcadershio  emphasizes 

To  many  In  the  military,  th( 
sonnel  management"  means 
don't  know,  and  never  will  knotty 
a  desk  In  a  comer  of  a  faraway 
ing  how  he  will  manage  the  live 
people,  he  in  turn,  will  never  knfcw 

Leadership  has  been  defined 
of  those  qualities  of  intellect, 
standing  and  moral  character 
a   person    to   inspire,    motivate 
people  successfully." 

Leadership   is   knowing   what 
fighting  man  tick.  Management 
what  makes  a  computer  tick 
If  there  is  a  real  restoration 
at  the  top  civilian  levels  there 
emphasis  on  human  factors  and 
agement  computers.  The  troubl  i 
puters,  which  are  inseparable  fr)m 
ment — and   useful   when  propefly 
that  there  isn't  a  computer  th 
that  can  be  punched  for  the  valine 
devotion,  patriotism,  fairness 
good  faith. 

But  this  encroachment  of 
management  cult  into  the  military 
some  other  profound,  but  not 
ous,  effects. 

In   civilian   life,   for   instanct 
management  thinks  in  terms 
when  the  Job  concept  Is  carried 
tary    through    the    operation 
management,  it  runs  contrary 
basic   military   attitudes.   A 
military  performs  a  service  to 
He  doesn't  just  do  a  job. 

And  the  more  that  the  Job 
over  Into  the  mUltary,  the  mor( 
civilians  connect  with  Jobs  com^ 
military  thinking.  What  goes 
Regular  hours,  a  salary,  overtlmt 
ing  conditions,  and  that  leads  tc 
what — a  union.  All  this,  in  turn 
a  clvlllanlzing  of  the  military. 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  a  brcjad 
personnel  crisis.  It's  not  getting 
must  be  a  real  return  to  top- 
leadershlp.     Military     "personn*  1 
ment"  and  all  the  clvlllanizatlofi 
With  It  should  be  given  the  old 
Let's  hope  that  never  again 
of  a  military  course  in  "Squad 
or   of   noncommissioned   officers 
officers  referred  to  as  "part  of 
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Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February-  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  infoi-mation  becomes 
operational,  the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Friday, 
March  18,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Diges*.  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows  : 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  21 

9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  consider  the  nomination  of  Carol 
Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  domes- 
tic  communications   common    carrier 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    computers, 
etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To   hold    hearings    on    bills,    proposing 
regulatory   reform    in   the    air    trans- 
portation  industry,   including   S.   292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 
Until  1  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

National      Aeronautics      and      Space 

Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Defense  and  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committees 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  close  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Com- 
mission. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  977,  the  proposed 
Coal  Utilization  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 


Finance 
To  continue  consideration  of  H.R.  3477, 
-  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1976  in- 
dividual Income  taxes,  to  reduce  in- 
dividual and  business  Income  taxes, 
and  simplify  and  reform  certain  other 
tax  provisions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  release  a  "Supple- 
mental Staff  Study  of  Severance  Pay- 
Life  Insurance  Plans  Adopted  by 
Union  Locals." 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  programs,  to  hear  representa- 
tives of  Envlrnomental  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
office  of  the  Secretary;  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor:  and  the  Navajo-Hopi  Re- 
location Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
General  Procurement  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  military 
procurement  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

212  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic  communications   common    carrier 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    computers, 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion   Industry,    Including   S.   292    and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 

To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's   legislative    proposals    for    pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 
UntU  1  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment  to  hear  officials 
of     the     Defense     Communications 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 
♦Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Education  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of    the    Electronic    Fund    Transfers 
Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  bearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on   Energy   Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend   the   Emergency   Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  (H.R.  4800). 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  691  and  826, 

to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 

In  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 

a  coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation, to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Berg- 
land. 
Until:  noon  322  Russell  Building 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on   pending   Depart- 
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ments  of  the  Treasury  and  HEW  nomi- 
nations. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  consider  S.  924,  to  provide  for  equal 
treatment    of    craft    and    industrial 
workers,  and  to  establish  a  national 
framework  for  collective  bargaining  in 
the  construction  industry. 
Until  2  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communication    common    carrier 
policies     (I.e.,     telephone,     computer, 
etc.). 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transportation 
Industry,  Including  S.  292  and  S.  689. 
^  5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   certain  proposed 
reprogramlng  of  funds  for  Qscal  year 
1977. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposal  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5902  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorl- 
I  zatlons  for  fiscal   year   1978   for  the 
!  Energy    Research    and     Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tion  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 
Until:   1  p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  school 
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assistance  In  Federally  affected  areas 
and  for  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128.  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommittee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on    the 
major   international    economic    issues 
facing  the  United  States. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  trsmsporta- 
tion  indvistry,   including  S.  292,   and 
S.  689. 
•Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To  resvune  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg^ 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
programs  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped,  and   for   occupational,   voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
TO  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Conunerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  922  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association,  and  on  funds  for 
the    Office    of    Rail    Public    Counsel 
within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposal 
for  an  international  petroleum  trans- 
shipment port  and  storage  center  to 
be  located  on  the  Palau  District,  West- 
ern Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittees  on  Energy  Research   and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal   year   1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  826, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 
In  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 
a  coordinated  national  energy  policy. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates   for  fiscal 
foreign  aid  programs,  to 
of  AID. 

1318  Dirkfen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates  for  fiscal 
higher    education,    welfar  > 
and  for  library  resources. 

&}128,  Capitol 
MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  t)n  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce  Science  and  Transpo^atlon 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the  air 
tlon    Industry,   including 
8.689. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Defense  Establishment,  tc 
gresslonal  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrk^n 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406, 
Community  Reinvestment 
6302 
Commerce,  Science  and 
Merchant   Marine   and   Touris4i 
mlttees 
STo   hold    oversight    hearlngE 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1978 
Research  and  Developmen : 
tratlon. 

3110 
10.00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  Efel  and  826, 
to  establish  a  Department   of  Energy 
in  the  Federal  Governmer  t  to  direct 
a  coordinated  national  en  irgy  policy. 
3302  Dirks  m  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings   to  receive!  legislative 
recommendations  for   197t|  from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 
UntU  Noon.  1202 
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MARCH   28 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the  air 
tlon   Industry,   including 
S.  689. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  propAsed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department   of    Housing 
Development. 
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Dirks  »n  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal   Aviation   Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  Into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (i.e.,  telephones,  computer, 
etc.). 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natiiral  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
_y  •Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonproUfera- 
tion,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimburse- 
ments for  rural-health  care  clinics. 

322  Riissell  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transpnsrta- 
tion  indxistry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

51 10  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense   Establishment   to   hear   con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUdinc 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of   Hovising    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlrg 
Appropriations 
Labor;HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

&-128,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works  projects,  to  bear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  Linn  Haslam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  general  counsel;  Elsa  All- 
good  Porter,  of  Virginia,  and  Frank 
Alan  Weil,  of  New  York,  each  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

236  Russell  Biilldlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing   with   utilization   of   coal   re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  691  and 
S.  826,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Energy  In  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee   on   Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To   hold   hearings   on   S.   2,   to  require 
authorization     of     Government     pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf;    the  American   Printing   House 
for  the  BUnd;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-218,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  pub- 
lic works  project,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  res\une  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   S.  292   and 
S.  689 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agrlciilture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  Flue -cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
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Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the    Defense    Establishment,    to   hear 
congressional  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,   and  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  projKwed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  SubconMnlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  305  to  require  issuers  of 
registered  securities  to  keep  accurate 
records,  and  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  overseas  bribes  by  any  U.S.  business 
concern. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  administer  programs  to 
control  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  H\iman  Needs 
To  continue   hearings   to   examine   the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until:  1  p.m.  3302  Dlrksen  Bulldinig 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Bioreau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  bearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations ' 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  defense  establishment,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Social  Seciurlty  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Rubllc  Works  Subcommittee 
To  '  continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    public    works    projects,    to    hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   National   Highway  Traffic    Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget  Committee 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science   Technology   and   Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  ajid  Natural  Resources 
Svibcommittees  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To   consider   S.   7,   to   establish  In   the 
'  Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of   Surface  Mining   Reclamation   and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  water 
policy,    in    light   of    current    drought 
situations. 

4i200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  favoring 
International  agreement  to  a  treaty 
requiring  the  propagation  of  an  Inter- 
national environmental  Impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  physical  environment. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Inspector 
General,  Policy  Research  and  General 
Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Ai^roprlations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including   S.   292   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, lU. 

4200  Dirksen  BiUldlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
conmiercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technolo- 


3110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform   In   the   air   trans- 
portation  Indiistry,   Including   S.   292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Budget  Committee 

To  markup  proposed  first  concurrent  re- 
solution   setting    forth    recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide  for 
Interim  regulatory  reform  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal    Maritime    Commission,    and 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Bvisiness 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  In  alleged  restrictive 
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318 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
the   Consimier  Product 
mission. 

Room  to 
Appropriations 
Public  Work  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  projects,  to 
of  Congress  and  public 
Room  to 
Budget  Committee 
To    markup    proposed 
resolution  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget 
revenues,  and  new  budget 
357 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
To  hold  hearings  on  S. 
for  Interim  regulatory 
Interstate      Commerce 
Federal    Trade    Comm 
Power  Commission 
cations  Commission,  CivIL 
Board,  Federal  Maritime 
and  Consumer  Product 
mission. 

235 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Surface  Transportation  Subc 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562, 
Union  Station  Improvemi  nt 
5110 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  41i 
commercial,  environmental 
viability  of  various  oil 
ogles. 

3110 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  projects, 
bers  of  Congress  and  pulfllc 
Room  to 


practices  In  the 
BuUdlng 


S  ubcomimttee 
p:  oposed  budg- 
rear   1978  for 
Safety   Com- 
ae announced 


pi  oposed  budg- 
ear  1978  for 
lear  members 

w!  tnesses. 
}e  announced 


firs  t    concurrent 

-ecommended 

outlays.  Federal 

authority. 

Building 


is  lion. 


Fedei  al 


t. 


pro  posed 


budget 
1978  for  the 
to   hear 


Dlrl  Ben  Building 
T  'ansportatlon 


on    world 
I  BuUdlng 


)e  I 

APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department  of   the   Int^lor 
Congressional  witnesses 
1114 
Commerce,    Science,    and 
Communications  Subcomml' 
To    hold    oversight 
communications  Systems 

236  Ru  isell 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tra  asportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
regulatory  reform  In  the 
tatlon  Industry,  includlilg 
S.  689 

5110  Dlrfsen  BuUdlng 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleied 
and  anticompetitive  pn^tlces 
eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Rx^sell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations 
To  resume  hearings  on  pressed 
estimates    for    fiscal 
foreign  aid  programs 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrftsen  BuUdlng 


ltt» 
hearln  is 


blls 


;  Subcomm:  ttee 


yesir 
tc 


Tran  iportatlon 

2<  3,  to  provide 

Inform  of  the 

Commission, 

Federal 

Communl- 

Aeronautics 

Commission, 

Safety  Com- 

Rvfesell  Building 
Tran  portatlon 
qmmlttee 
the  proposed 
Act. 
Dir^en  BuUdlng 


I  ^search    and 


to  test  the 

,  and  social 

technol- 


8  lale 


Dlr  Lsen  BuUdlng 


pr  jposed 


budg- 

3|ear   1978  for 

hear  mem- 

wltnesses. 

announced 


proposing 
air  transpor- 
S.  292  and 


restrictive 
In  the 


budget 

1978    for 

hear  public 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Budget  Committee 
To    markup    proposed    first    concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels   of   total   budget   outlays.   Fed- 
eral   revenues,   and   new   budget   au- 
thority. 

357  Russell  Building 
APRIL  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation'  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry,  Including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resvmie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimated  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  water 
policy,  in  view  of  current  drought 
situations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BiUlding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  the  proposed 
Earthquake    Hazards    Reduction    Act. 
5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 

ni. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations      thereon     to     the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 


March  17,  1977 


To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To    hold    hearings   to    examine    govern- 
mental accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  20 

9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 

m. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   the   Department   of   the   Interior 
and  related  agencies,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   the   Department   of   the   Interior 
and  related  agencies,   to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     Consumer     Product     Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Government 
accounting  and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
APRIL  22 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations     thereon     to     the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee  * 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  LiabUity  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  VS.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  uroan  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  vrlth  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,   Housing,   and   Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 


MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal  year   1978   for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Managament 
To  hold  hearings   to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Cancellation 

MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee     on    Foreign     Agrlcultvu^ 
Policy 

PX.  480  program  (overseas  food  aid). 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 

322  Russell  Building 


SENATE— Fr/rfay,  March  18, 1977 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  1:30  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Our  convening  prayer 
today  will  be  offered  by  the  Reverend 
Abe  G.  Watson,  minister  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  of  Brewton,  Ala.,  and 
father  of  our  page,  David  Watson. 


prayer 

The  Reverend  Abe  3.  Watson,  minister 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  Brewton, 
Ala.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  as  we  begin  this  session 
of  the  Senate,  help  us  to  begin  by  offer- 
ing thanks  to  you  for  the  many  blessings 
that  have  come  to  us  as  a  nation.  We 
thank  you  for  this  day  and  the  new  op- 
portunities that  it  will  bring — opportu- 
nities to  work  for  a  just  society  and  for 
peace  for  all  men — opportunities  to  be 
men  and  women  of  courage,  of  integrity 
and  to  bear  one  another's  burdens. 

We  give  thanks  for  our  Nation,  for  our 
President,  and  for  the  Members  of  Con- 


gress. Grant  to  each  of  them  wisdom  and 
strength  to  lead  this  Nation  to  peace  and 
justice  for  all. 

Creator  of  all  men,  teach  us  how  to  live 
these  days.  We  have  been  guilty  of  Uving 
in  the  past  and  worrying  about  tomorrow 
rather  than  living  in  the  "now."  The 
"now"  is  what  we  have;  therefore,  help  us 
to  be  good  stewards  of  today. 

In  the  "now"  abides  faith,  hope,  and 
love.  The  greatest  of  these  is  love.  Amen. 


Hampshire,    to   perform   the   duties   of   the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  18. 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
McIntyre,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 
Thursday,  March  17.  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  various  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  that  have  been  cleared 
for  action  beginning  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  calen- 
dar beginning  with  the  Department  of 
Labor. 


8102 


0  li- 


on 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presid*nt, 
the  majority  leader  that 
Calendar  is  cleared  through 
nations  for  the  Department 
two  for  the  Council  of 
and  there  is  no  objection 
the  confirmation  of  those 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Senator. 

There  being  no  objectiori,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


,  I  advise 

Executive 

four  nomi- 

}f  Labor  and 

Econcpnic  Advisers 

oar  part  to 

[dominations. 

I  thank  the 


lABOR 


clerk 

nohiinations  in 


At, 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
proceeded  to  read  sundry 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
nations  be  considered  and 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEItT 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confimed 


thit 


.  President, 

the  nomi- 

(Jonflrmed  en 

pro  tem- 

linatiom 

en  bloc. 


COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 


The  second  assistant 
read  the  nominations  of  Lyl< 
of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Coimcil  of  Economic 
liam  D.  Nordhaus,  of 
a  member  of  the  Council 
Advisers. 


Advise  rs 


H  susing 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pilesident 
Committee  on  Banking 
Urban    Affairs    considered 
nominations,  Lyle  E.  Gram^By 
liam  D.  Nordhaus. 


at  o 


as  a 
January.  It 
we  finally 


Prea  ident 


important 
of  Eco- 
economic 
of  the 
pn  the  eco- 
report, 
determining 
we  follow, 
monetary 


We  considered  the  nomiiiatlons 
matter  of  fact,  way  back  in 
was  not  until  just  2  days 
got  the  clearance  on  the  nolninations 

These  are  two  extremely 
nominations  because  the  Coi  mcil 
nomic  Advisers  is  the  principal 
group  that  advises  the 
United  States,  that  works 
nomic  group  annual  economic 
has  immense  influence  in 
the  kind  of  economic  policies 
tax  policies,  spending  policies 
policies,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Nordhalis  impressed 
on  us  the  breadth  of  his  bac  :gTound  and 
the  excellence  of  his  record  i  nd  training. 
Mr.  Gramley  also  has  an  in^resting  and 
useful  background. 

I  w£is  suflBciently  moved  b^  the  Gram- 
ley  nomination,  by  its  imnications,  to 
feel  that  I  should  make  a  statement  to 
the  Senate  when  that  nomipation  came 
before  this  body. 

I  have  done  this  In  the  f  o<m  of  a  little 
rhsmie: 
Ltle  E.  Oramuey  Nomination,  4r  Is  th£  CEA 

ooing  to  thk  dogger  o.? 
liCt  me  state  flatly :  there's  littli :  that's  comic 
'bout  Carter's  new  counsel  o  a  things  eco- 
nomic. 
Why?  'cause  the  appointment  of  Lyle  E. 

Oramley 
Comes  straight  from  the  bo8i>m  of  Arthur 
Burns'  family. 
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legislative  clerk 

E.  Gramley, 

meiiiber  of  the 

and  Wil- 

Conndcticut,  to  be 

of  Economic 


,  the 

and 

these    two 

and  WU- 


wm  this  make  the  Council  King  Arthur's 
meat? 
(For  many  a  year  Gramley  sat  at  Burns' 
feet.) 
And  when  he's  through  with  the  Council, 
where  will  he  go? 
Back  to  the  Fed,  where  the  word  Is :  go  slow. 
That  means  higher  Interest,  fewer  jobs,  less 
housing. 
The  economy  will  slumber  when  It  needs 
arousing. 

Now.  I  like  Oramley.  He  has  experience  and 
professional  capacity. 
But  we  need  an  economist  who  will  act 
with  audacity. 
Imagination,   daring,  vigor  and  verve 
To  put  production  back  on  an  upward 
curve. 
The  Carter  plan  calls  for  full-steam-ahead 
While  Burns  would  go  slow,  take  It  easy, 
play  dead. 
Gramley  Is  Bums'  man;  he  comes  from  the 
Fed. 

One  thing  the  Gramley  appointment  makes 
sure 
The  policies  of  King  Arthur  Burns  will 
endure 
Tho'  he  and  the  Knights  of  the  Fed  Round 
Table 
Care  too  little  for  jobs — but  prices  gotta 
be  stable ! 

Thus  does  King  Arthur  expand  his  domain 
With  the  White  House  Council  but  a  link 
In  the  chain 
In  the  Chairman's  quest  for  the  Holy  Grall 
In  the  land  where  tight  money  and  un- 
employment prevail 

On  this  nomination,  then,  how  do  I  vote? 
Despite  my  misgivings,  Gramley's  an  econ- 
omist of  note. 
Selected  hy  Schiiltze,  by  Carter  supported. 
He  has  pledged  the  recovery  shall  not  be 
aborted. 
So  with  some  reluctance  here's  a  hesitant  aje. 
But  on  the  Council  the  Senate  must  keep 
a  skeptical  eye. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  willing  to  have 
the  Gramley  nomination  go  ahead,  but 
I  think  we  should  be  aware  of  Mr.  Gram- 
ley's  record,  his  attitude,  the  fact  he  is 
very  skeptical,  for  example,  about  the 
stimulative  housing  program,  and  be 
conscious  of  this  when  the  recommenda- 
tions come  before  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  my  time  under  the  standing 
order. 


Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


PRANCE  ASSUMING  LEADERSHIP  IN 
NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  the  March  issue  of  Physics  Today  en- 
titled "Prance  Gains  on  U.S.  in  Nuclear- 
Power  Generation  and  Trade"  provides 
an  up-to-date  assessment  of  the  French 
nuclear  power  industry.  Many  feel  that 
the  U.S.  leadership  in  this  field  is  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  Physics  Today  article  provides  a 
comparison  between  the  nuclear  indus- 
try in  Prance  and  the  United  States, 
^^ile  the  U.S.  nuclear  policy  is  momen- 
tarily adrift,  France  is  moving  ahead  to 
build  a  nuclear  power  capability  that  will 
provide  two-thirds  of  France's  electricity 
needs  by  1985.  Nuclear  plants  in  the 
United  States  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
supply  22  percent  of  our  Nation's  elec- 
tricity by  the  same  date. 

Second,  France  is  well  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactor.  A  demonstration 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  named 
the  Phenix  began  operating  at  250  mega- 
watts of  electric  power  in  1974.  Since 
then  it  has  produced  3  million  kilowatt- 
hours  of  energy  at  a  69  percent  load  fac- 
tor. The  equivalent  step  in  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear program  would  be  the  380-mega- 
watt  electric  power  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor.  While  this  project  is  now  sched- 
uled to  become  operational  in  1983,  this 
time  schedule  will  be  delayed  if  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cuts  in  the 
breeder  reactor  program  materialize. 

France  does  not  show  signs  of  joining 
the  United  States  in  a  self-imposed  mor- 
atorium on  domestic  reprocessing  and 
recycling  of  Plutonium.  The  problem  of 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  is  being 
solved  by  the  French.  A  pilot  radioactive 
waste  solidification  plant  at  Marcoule, 
France,  has  been  operating  since  1969.  A 
full-scale  solidification  plant  will  go  into 
operation  at  Marcoule  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  seriously  question  how 
the  United  States  is  going  to  continue  to 
assert  its  influence  on  tne  important  is- 
sues of  nuclear  proliferation  and  safe- 
guards of  nuclear  materials  if  we  lose 
our  position  of  leadership  in  nuclear 
technology.  I  feel  that  the  professional 
journal  Physics  Today  has  done  us  a 
service  by  providing  us  with  an  up-to- 
date  assessment  of  Prance's  nuclear  in- 
dustry. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Physics  Today,  March  1977] 
France  Gains  on  United  States  in  Nuclear- 
Power   Generation   and  Trade 

The  aftermath  of  the  presidential  election 
finds  the  U.S.  energy  program  floundering 
in  direction  and  scope.  In  sharp  contrast 
France  Is  moving  ahead  to  build  a  nuclear- 
power  capability  that  will  not  only  provide 
a  nuclear  grid  satisfying  two-thirds  of 
France's  electricity  needs  by  the  middle  of 
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the  next  decade  but  could  well  enable  her  to 
replace  the  U.S.  as  leading  supplier  of  nuclear 
power-plant  hardware  and  services  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  At  the  start  of  this  year 
U.S.  utilities  had  sixty-odd  reactors  In  opera- 
tion, representing  a  total  of  47,000  MWe, 
while  the  French  government  utility  Elec- 
tricity de  France  (EDF)  had  seven  full-scale 
plants  on  the  line  producing  less  than  3,000 
MWe.  By  1985  U.S.  utilities  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  add  another  100  nuclear  plants 
to  give  a  combined  capacity  of  168,000  MWe 
that  would  supply  22%  of  the  nation's  elec- 
tricity needs;  EDF,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quit©  confident  it  will  have  40  new  plants  In 
operation  by  this  date  that  will  enable  nu- 
clear power  to  provide  60-75%  of  France's 
electricity. 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  French 
reactors  will  still  be  less  than  one-third  those 
m  the  U.S.,  the  new  French  reactors  will  all 
be  of  Identical  design  and  will  employ  iden- 
tical fuel  elements,  safety  features  and  so 
on.  The  U.S.  reactors,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  of  a  variety  of  different  types  built  by  at 
least  four  different  manufacturers  and  op- 
erated by  at  least  as  many  utilities  as  there 
are  states.  Hence  the  French  grid  will  have 
the  largest  number  of  reactors  of  a  single 
type  manufactured  by  one  supplier  (the 
French  consortium  Framatome )  and  operated 
by  one  utility  (EDF) .  The  French  believe  this 
Intensive  experience  with  a  one-of-a-kind 
plant  will  give  them  the  edge  In  being  able 
to  optimize  performance  for  their  own  needs 
and  demonstrate  leadership  in  the  world 
nuclear  market. 

The  nuclear  decision.  The  driving  force  be- 
hind France's  ambitious  nuclear-power  pro- 
gram Is  the  desperate  financial  plight  imposed 
on  the  country  with  the  tripling  of  fuel-oil 
prices  In  1974.  Unlike  the  U.S.,  France  has  no 
large  supply  of  coal  to  which  It  may  turn.  At 
the  current  prices  of  Imported  oil.  nuclear 
energy  is  half  as  expensive  as  any  other  form 
of  energy  available  to  the  French. 

The  decision  to  go  nuclear  was  made 
shortly  after  the  oil  crisis  In  1974  In  1975 
the  French  also  settled  on  a  reactor  type  for 
their  1980's  expansion — the  enrlched- 
uranium,  pressurlzed-water  reactor  (PWR) 
developed  by  Westlnghouse,  They  had  orig- 
inally started  out  In  the  nuclear-power 
business  In  the  1950's  with  a  gas-cooled 
graphite  reactor  of  their  own  design  fueled 
with  natural  uranium.  Then  In  the  late 
1960*s  they  built  a  prototype  gas-cooled 
heavy-water  reactor  and,  together  with 
Belgium,  built  a  PWR  under  license  with 
Westlnghouse.  Also  during  this  period  the 
French  built  and  learned  to  operate  a  gaseous 
diffusion  plant  to  enrich  their  own  uranium. 

By  1969,  France  was  convinced  that  It  had 
an  assured  supply  of  enriched  uranium  and 
decided  to  abandon  the  gas-cooled  designs  In 
favor  of  enriched  light-water  reactors,  which 
had  been  brought  to  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  development  by  American  companies.  It 
remained  then  to  choose  between  the  PWR 
and  General  Electrlc's  Boiling  Water  Reactor 
(BWR) .  The  French  cost  estimates  indicated 
that  power  would  be  produced  at  the  lowest 
price  by  the  PWR  and  they  decided  to  base 
their  near-term  nuclear  expansion  on  this 
reactor  design.  In  1976  Framatome.  the 
French  private  consortium  that  built  the 
first  PWR  In  France,  was  chosen  as  the  sole 
supplier  of  the  40  new  PWR's  to  be  added  to 
the  EDF  grid.  At  this  time  the  Commissariat 
k,  I'Engerie  Atomlque  (CEA)  obtained  a  30% 
holding  of  Framatome  stock.  Framatome  of- 
ficials boast  that  the  company's  new  26,000- 
m»  factory  at  Chalon-sur-Soane  Is  ca- 
pable of  turning  out  eight  PWR  plants 
per  year  that  will  not  only  take  care  of  the 
EDF  contracts  but  a  sizable  export  market  as 
well.  Framatome  is  vigorously  pursuing  the 
foreign  market  and  at  this  point  has  orders 
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from  Belgium,  Iran  and  South  Africa  for  two 
PWR's  each. 

Fast  breeders.  France's  long-term  position 
In  the  nuclear  business  looks  even  brighter 
than  the  short-term.  The  long-term  fut\ire 
of  nuclear  energy,  of  course,  revolves  around 
the  development  of  the  fast-breeder  reactor 
that  can  extend  uranium  as  an  energy 
source  by  a  factor  of  70  or  so.  Here  France 
is  already  the  indisputable  front  runner.  The 
French  experimental  fast-breeder  Rhapsodic, 
a  40-MW  liquld-metal-cooled  system,  has 
been  In  operation  for  ten  years  with  an 
availability  of  90%.  A  demonstration 
LMFBR  named  Phenix  began  operating  at 
250  MWe  In  1974  and  since  then  has  produced 
3  mUlion  KWh  at  a  69%  load  factor.  The 
equivalent  step  in  the  US  fast-breeder  pro- 
gram is  the  380-MWe  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor,  which  had  been  scheduled  to  go  crit- 
ical in  1983;  this  date  Is  now  threatened 
by  significant  delay  arising  out  of  the  new 
Administration's  stated  Intention  to  back 
off  on  the  pace  of  nuclear-energy  develop- 
ment. The  first  commercial-sized  breeder, 
the  1200  MWe  Super-Phenlx,  Is  already  under 
construction  in  France  near  Lyons  and  will 
start  operating  in  1981.  This  plant  is  being 
built  in  collaboration  with  Italy  and  West 
Germany.  The  equivalent  US  plant,  the  Pro- 
totyi)e  Large  Breeder  Reactor,  is  scheduled 
by  ERDA  to  begin  operating  In  1988  but  this 
date   now   also   faces   delay. 

A  major  reason  for  the  more  bearish  atti- 
tude in  the  US  towards  breeders  is  the  con- 
cern, widely  publicized  during  the  recent 
election,  about  nuclear  proliferation — plu- 
tonlum  used  by  breeders  might  be  diverted 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  European  na- 
tions, especially  France  and  West  Germany, 
disagree  with  the  US  on  how  to  resolve  the 
proliferation  Issue.  Both  countries  have  now 
agreed  under  pressure  from  the  US  to  re- 
frain from  selling  nuclear-fuel  reprocessing 
facilities  to  other  countries.  But  there  is  no 
indication  that  France  and  other  countries  In 
Europe  plan  to  share  the  position  taken 
last  fall  by  President  Ford  that  'the  US 
should  no  longer  regard  reprocessing  of 
used  nuclear  fuel  to  produce  plutonium  as 
a  necessary  and  Inevitable  step  In  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle."  France  would  appear  to  have  no 
Intentions  of  joining  the  US  In  a  self-im- 
posed moratorium  on  domestic  reprocessing 
and  recycling  of  plutonium;  moveover,  a 
CEA  spokesman  told  physics  today  that 
France,  although  it  has  agreed  not  to  ex- 
port reprocessing  equipment,  sees  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  export  fabricated  fuel  con- 
taining plutonium  to  Its  nuclear  customers 
as  soon  as  it  is  commercially  feasible. 

Waste  disposal.  Another  area  of  concern 
about  nuclear  energy  in  the  US  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  long-term  disposal  for  high-level 
radioactive  wastes.  Marcus  Rowden,  Chair- 
man of  the  US  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, observed  at  a  recent  conference  that, 
although  the  US  has  the  basic  technology, 
we  have  yet  to  demonstrate  a  method  of 
disposal  that  Is  technically  sound  and  also 
socially  acceptable.  In  a  paper  last  July 
Robert  Seamans  Jr.,  as  administrator  of 
ERDA,  pointed  out  that  because  commercial 
reprocessing  of  nuclear  fuel  has  not  been 
carried  out  in  the  US  since  1972  no  high-level 
wastes  have  been  generated  since  that  date. 
ERDA  hopes  to  begin  detailed  design  of  a 
waste  solidification  plant  In  1978  and  have  a 
geologic  repository  (probably  a  salt  bed)  in 
operation  by  1985.  In  sharp  contrast,  the 
French  have  been  operating  a  pUot  indus- 
trial solidification  plant  at  Marcoxile  since 
1969  that  has  processed  the  high-level  waste 
from  800  tons  of  Irradiated  fuels  to  date.  A 
full-scale  solidification  plant  will  go  Into 
operation  at  Marcoule  this  year.  The  French 
strategy  for  ultimate  disposal  of  wastes  dif- 
fers from  the  US  In  that  the  French  plan 


routinely  to  let  the  solidified  wastes  cool 
down  in  Intermediate  storage  In  concrete 
wells  for  40  years  before  ultimate  storage  In  a 
suitable  geological  formation.  This  gives 
them  40  years,  they  note,  to  prepare  accept- 
able sites. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  offer 
today  an  amendment  to  the  ethics  bill, 
and  I  invite  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  thafamendment. 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  ethics 
proposal  is  not  only  to  raise  the  standard 
of  ethics  but  also  to  raise  the  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Senate.  One  of  our  prob- 
lems here  is  that  we  are  involved  in  such 
a  proliferation  of  committee  assignments 
and  work  that,  too  often,  not  many  Sena- 
tors are  in  the  Chamber.  We  understand 
the  reason  for  it,  but  still  it  is  not  a  good 
procedure. 

The  amendment  I  shall  offer  will  pro- 
vide that  in  order  to  conduct  any  busi- 
ness, 25  Senators  must  be  on  the  floor 
and  that  any  time  25  Senators  are  not  on 
the  floor,  the  Presiding  Officer  will  sus- 
pend all  business.  It  is  not  impossible.  It 
means  that  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  majority  to  see  that  15  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber,  and  it  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  minority  to  see  that  10  are 
here. 

It  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to 
schedule  committee  meetings  so  that 
there  would  be  that  minimum  number 
here  to  transact  business.  It  would  also 
mean  that  if  that  many  Senators  are  not 
here,  the  business  is  not  very  important. 

I  believe  this  would  do  more  to  improve 
the  legislation  enacted  and  would  do  more 
to  raise  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  the 
public  mind  than  anything  else. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  on  quorum 
calls.  Something  Important  is  about  to 
come  up,  or  someone  who  has  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  a  subject  matter  wishes  to  be 
heard,  so  they  have  a  quorum  call.  Then 
they  have  a  live  quorum.  What  happens 
is  that  we  are  all  recorded  and  then  go 
back  to  the  duties  we  were  performing. 

This  is  simple.  I  think  the  country 
could  understand  it.  I  hope  Senators  can, 
because  they  will  all  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  parlimentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  at  this  time,  or  must  I 
wait  until  the  ethics  bill  is  under  consid- 
eration? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  send  It  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  serve 
notice  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
initiative  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  present 
circumstances  in  Congress  is  that  the 
quality  of  a  debating  quorum  is  often 
missing.  I  think  there  is  too  much  talent 
In  the  Senate,  too  many  people  of  ex- 
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perience,  judgment  and 
that  great  asset. 

I  hope  that  ways  can 
encourage  the  attendance 
regularly  and  continuously 

I  said  yesterday  that  it 
Intention  to  object,  Insof:  i 
object,  under  the  rules  o 
to  the  meeting  of  committees 
consideration  of  this 
the  ethics  bill.  I  think  tha ; 
tion  to  floor  duties  and 
to  committee  detail  while 
in  session  would  move  us 
to  the  laudable  objective 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
ment  or  requests  for  my  titne 
standing  order,  and  I  yielc 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr 
to  the  distinguished  Senator 
nessee  that  I  am  delightec 
through  the  reorganization 
committees,  because  now 
committee  meetings  at  the 
stead  of  four.  It  is  a  great 

[Laughter.  J 

Seriously,  it  has  helped. 


mea  sure — that 


i^ight,  to  lose 

be  foimd  to 

of  Senators 

on  this  floor. 

would  be  my 

r  as  I  could 

the  Senate, 

during  the 

is, 

more  atten- 

ess  attention 

the  Senate  is 

much  closer 

expressed  by 

)ther  require- 
under  the 
back  the  re- 

Pre^ident,  I  say 

from  Ten- 

that  we  got 

of  the  Senate 

ve  have  two 

!  ame  time  in- 

itep  forward. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  iUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDElTr 
pore.  Under  the  previous 
will  now  be  a  period  for  th 
of  routine  morning  business 
tend   beyond   2   pjn.,   with 
therein  limited  to  10  mlnu 


pro  tem- 
order,  there 
transaction 
not  to  ex- 
statements 
es  each. 


THE  SACCHARIN 


Presit  ent 


I  should 

immediate 

announcement 

Aqmlnistration 

real- 

ban  makes 

]  )rug  Admin- 

e  the  safety 

o  the  Amer- 


ari 


Tie 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr 

like  to  address  myself  to 

problem.  I  think  that  the 

by  the  Pood  and  Drug 

of  their  intention  to  ban  saccharin 

ly  insults  our  intelligence. 

a  mockery  of  the  Pood  and  . 

istratlon's  mandate  to  assu 

of  food  and  drugs  available 

lean  public. 

The  fault  is  not,  howevfer 
FDA.  They  are  simply  following 
tion  of  the  Pood,  Drug 
Act  that  was  passed  19 
section  says : 

No  additive  shall  be  deemel 
found,  after  tests  which  are 
the  evaluation  of  the  safety 
tlves,  to  Induce  cancer  In  man 


That,  bv  Itself,  sounds 

til  vou  carry  it  to  the  extremfe 

That  legislation  may 
tional  approach  to  a.ssuring 
foods  and  drugs  in   1958. 
the  last  19  years,  scientific 
has  advanced  almost 
ability  to  analyze  the 
results  from  the  investigatl 
entiflc  researchers  have 
given   the  increasing 
cancer  re.'=earch,  "a  blanket 
longer  makes  sense." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a 
mv  commonsense  tells  me 
of  saccharin  fed  to  the  rat ; 
nadian  tests — an  amount 
human  consumption  of  800 
soda  a  dav — is  not  even 
to  be  consumed  by  any  hunian 

In   many   cases   the 
from  banning  saccharin 
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Cosmetic 
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safe  if  It  Is 
afoproprlate  for 
3f  food  addl- 
or  animal. 


res  sonable,  un- 
ems. 

hav»  been  a  ra- 
the safety  of 
However,  in 
nvestigation 
fastsr  than  our 
info4mation  that 
Even  sci- 
poidted  out  that 
sophistication  of 
denial  no 


tiat 


scientist  but 

the  level 

in  the  Ca- 

^uivalent  to 

cans  of  diet 

retnotely  likely 

being, 
potential  harm 
outweighs 


the  hazard  to  health  that  saccharrin 
may  cause.  There  are  an  estimated  10 
million  diabetics  in  this  country  for 
whom  sugar  is  poison.  One  out  of  four 
Americans  is  overweight  and  suffers 
from  a  greatly  Increased  risk  of  heart 
disease  and  arteriosclerosis.  Por  these 
people  artiflcial  sweeteners  like  saccha- 
rin are  essential. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  society  that 
offers  cigarettes  for  sale  although  they 
are  a  known  carcinogenic  for  both  smok- 
ers and  nonsmokers.  Ifam  not  saying 
that  carcinogenics  should  be  available.  I 
am  saying  that  in  cases  where  the  risks 
are  extremely  remote  and  benefits  are 
real  and  substantial,  people  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  make  up  their  own 
minds. 

The  approach  we  have  taken  with 
cigarettes  is  to  provide  people  with  in- 
formation on  the  risks  in  plain  English 
and  then  allow  them  to  make  their  own 
decisions. 

This  is  the  solution  I  would  advocate 
for  saccharin.  It  makes  no  sense  to  ban 
saccharin,  when  it  is  obvious  that  normal 
usage  is  safe.  We  are  creating  a  greater 
health  hazard  than  we  are  preventing. 
I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  to 
amend  the  Delaney  clause  of  the  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  allow  some 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  PDA  in  the 
actions  it  can  take  as  a  result  of  its  sci- 
entific Investigations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Yesterday,  I  joined  the  jimior  Sena- 
tor from  California  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  suspend  the  ban  on 
the  use  of  saccharin  for  3  years,  during 
which  time  further  study  could  be  made. 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  also  has 
prepared  a  bill,  which  is  to  be  introduced. 
I  believe  that  the  support  for  his  bill  and 
the  bill  which  I  joined  in  introducing 
yesterday  will  provide  more  than  the 
necessary  majority  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House,  and  I  think  we  can  bring  some 
sense  to  the  PDA. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator's  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


f«,r 


PRICE  SUPPORT  POR  MILK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  about  to  an- 
nounce the  support  price  for  milk  to 
take  effect  on  April  1.  Por  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dairy  farmers  that  makes  April 
1  the  most  important  day  in  their 
economic  lives  in  the  year. 

Secretary  Bergland's  decision  will  de- 
termine the  kind  of  year  they  will  have. 

There  should  be  no  doubl  about  the 
Secretary's  decision.  It  should  reflect  the 
pledge  President  Carter  made  about  a 
year  ago  in  Wisconsin  when  he  told  our 
dairy  farmers  that  he  would  sign  a  law 
mandating  a  minimum  price  support  of 
85  percent  of  parity. 


Secretary  Bergland's  decision  should 
reflect  that  the  present  80  percent  level 
of  price  supports  does  not  begin  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production  for  dairy  farmers. 
Even  85  percent  price  supports  would 
leave  dairy  farmers  short  of  the  $10.10 
per  hundredweight  which  University  of 
Wisconsin  studies  establish  as  the  cost 
of  production  without  even  including 
labor  or  management  costs. 

Dairy  farmers  In  my  State  typically 
operate  large  units  milking  more  than 
50  cows,  having  a  herd  of  more  than  100, 
an  investment  in  excess  of  $200,000  and 
working  70  or  80  hours  a  week,  with  the 
wife  working  an  additional  50  hours  and 
two  children  also  pitching  in  on  the  aver- 
age for  20  hours  each,  earn  less  than 
$8,000  a  year. 

Their  earnings  are  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  earnings  of  off-farm  fami- 
lies. And  yet  these  farm  families  are  the 
most  eflBcient  producers  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  No.  1  victim  of 
economic  injustice  in  this  country  today 
is  the  farmer  and  especially  the  dairy 
farmer.  He  does  everything  a  person  is 
supposed  to  do  to  justify  a  reasonable 
income  in  a  free  economic  society:  He 
takes  a  big  risk,  not  only  on  prices  but 
on  weather;  he  makes  a  large  investment 
of  capital;  he  works  tremendously  long 
hours — those  cows  have  to  be  milked 
every  day,  twice  a  day,  52  weeks  of  every 
year;  and  he  is  Immensely  productive.  In 
fact,  in  the  past  few  years  he  has  dou- 
bled his  productivity. 

And  his  reward  for  all  this  is  an  in- 
come that  is  an  insult. 

Mr.  President  in  setting  the  support 
level  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 
Secretary  Bergland  should  recognize 
fundamental  facts: 

Plrst,  the  President  has  told  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  country  that  he  favored 
85  percent  of  parity ; 

Secondy,  to  set  the  support  level  at 
85  percent  of  parity  will  provide  dairy 
farmers  with  a  little  better  break,  an  op- 
portunity not  to  earn  the  income  that 
justice  entitles  them  to  earn,  but  to  earn 
at  least  part  of  it. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by  pointing 
out  that  the  great  difference  between  this 
country's  and  the  Soviet  Union's  econ- 
omy is  not  in  our  factories  and  not  in 
our  commerce.  It  is  in  our  farms.  The 
fact  is  in  this  country  only  4.5  percent 
of  our  people  work  on  farms.  Thirty- 
thre-  percent  of  the  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  do.  As  we  know,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  bigger  population,  but  we  produce 
20  percent  more  food. 

The  simple  arithmetic  is  we  are, 
therefore,  10  times  more  productive  in 
farming  than  they  are,  yet  the  farmer 
has  been  the  forgotten  man  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  study  a  few 
years  ago— I  am  not  sure  that  It  still  ap- 
plies— but  in  virtually  every  one  of  our 
50  States  the  No.  1  cash  crop  is  milk. 
I  think  if  the  Senators  wUl  check 
the  cash  crop  in  their  own  States  they 
will  find  how  important  this  decision  by 
Secretary  Bergland  is  going  to  be  on 
April  1,  and  I  do  hope  we  get  the  word  to 
Secretary  Bergland  that  this  decision 
should  be  on  the  side  of  providing  eco- 
nomic justice. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  was  enacted  to  assure 
that  no  person,  rich  or  poor,  would  be 
needlessly  detained  pending  trial  on  an 
alleged  criminal  act.  The  act  required 
release  of  accused  persons  in  noncapital 
cases  on  their  own  recognizance  or  upon 
certain  nonfinancial  restrictions  when 
release  on  personal  recognizance  was  not 
sufBclent  to  deter  flight.  Detention  could 
only  be  ordered  in  capital  cases  where 
detention  is  the  only  way  to  assure  pub- 
lic safety. 

Unquestionably,  prior  to  the  1966  act, 
too  many  defendants,  unable  to  post 
bond,  languished  in  jail  until  tried,  re- 
gardless of  the  strength  or  the  serious- 
ness of  the  charges  and  regardless  of 
the  risk  of  flight.  The  1966  act  addressed 
a  legitimate  problem,  but  I  feel  now  as  I 
did  then,  that  it  went  too  far  in  respond- 
ing to  that  problem.  By  considering  only 
the  reasonable  assurances  that  a  de- 
fendant would  appear  at  trial  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  pretrial  release  was 
justified,  the  act  totally  ignores  an  im- 
portant factor — public  safety. 

A  most  recent  example  occurred  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  last  week  when  a  ter- 
rorist was  released  on  personal  recogni- 
zance before  his  hostages  had  regained 
their  composure,  and  the  issues  that  gave 
rise  to  the  terrorist  activity  continued  to 
fester.  Although  the  pretrial  release  on 
personal  recognizance  was  apparently  an 
integral  part  of  the  negotiations  that  re- 
sulted in  the  release  of  the  hostages,  the 
fact  that  a  terrorist  can  one  minute  be 
illegally  endangering  the  lives  of  more 
than  a  hundred  persons,  and  the  next 
minute  be  back  on  the  streets  uninhib- 
ited, runs  contrary  to  the  American  sense 
of  justice.  Public  confidence  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  criminal  justice 
system.  Appropriate  public  safety  con- 
siderations are  the  key  to  retaining  pub- 
lic confidence. 

CONSIOER    COMMUNITY    SAFETY 

Last  week,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  issued  a  report  en- 
dorsing changes  In  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  which  would  allow  danger  to 
the  community  to  be  considered  in  the 
evaluation  of  pretrial  release. 

An  amendment  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
to  authorize  a  Judicial  officer  to  consider 
"safety  to  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity" along  with  existing  considerations 
In  setting  conditions  for  the  pretrial  release 
of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case. 

In  accordance  with  that  recommend- 
ation, I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  I  feel  gives  appropriate  con- 
sideration in  pretrial  release  situations 
to  public  safety  while  also  assuring  the 
procedural  and  due  process  rights  of  the 
defendant.  The  bill,  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1977,  would  permit  a  Federal 
judge  to  set  strict  conditions  on  release 
or  to  detain  a  defendant  in  cases  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  forcible  rape, 
armed  kidnapping  and  armed  robbery. 

SPECIAL   TBEATMENT   FOE    HOSTAGE   CASES 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  mandate 
some  form  of  detention  or  other  limita- 


tion in  these  cases  where  hostages  were 
held  by  the  defendant.  If  a  person 
charged  with  any  offense  seized  any 
hostage  during  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of  or  during  the 
immediate  flight  from  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  an  offense 
and  used  the  hostage  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  his  own  release,  the  bill 
prohibits  the  release  of  that  person  ex- 
cept on  an  affirmative  ruling  of  a  judi- 
cial officer  at  a  formal  hearing  with  the 
decision  being  based  on  appropriate  con- 
sideration of  community  safety. 

REMOVES    DISCRETION 

The  purpose  of  the  hostage  provision 
is  to  remove  from  the  U.S.  attorney  and 
the  judicial  ofiBcer  the  unliinited  discre- 
tion they  have  in  determining  pretrial 
release.  When  these  officials  possess  to- 
tal discretion  and  hostages  are  being 
held,  the  hands  of  public  officials  are 
tied.  The  judicial  process  itself  is  a  hos- 
tage. It  is  forced  to  cave  in  to  any  and 
all  demands  of  the  terrorist  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  hostages.  No  consideration 
of  public  safety  or  reasonable  assur- 
ances of  appearance  at  trial  are  possible 
within  this  situation.  The  judicial  offi- 
cer and  the  U.S.  attorney  are  in  an  im- 
tenable  situation. 

This  legislation  removes  the  decision 
on  the  issue  of  pretrial  detention  from 
the  list  of  items  that  can  be  negotiated 
when  hostages  are  being  held.  The  judi- 
cial officer  would  still  be  given  substan- 
tial discretion  in  determining  what  pre- 
trial restrictions  are  appropriate  in  each 
individual  case,  but  this  would  be  de- 
cided at  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  and 
not  in  a  negotiating  environment  with 
the  lives  of  himdreds  of  hostages  at 
stake.  This  procedure  insures  sufficient 
discretionary  latitude  to  assure  room  for 
negotiations.  The  terrorist  would  not  feel 
trapped.  But  he  would  have  to  submit  to 
authorities  until  a  pretrial  bail  hearing 
could  be  held.  The  judicial  officer  would 
at  that  time  be  forced  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  need  for  community  safety 
and  the  appropriate  restrictions  needed 
to  assure  appearance  at  trial  before 
granting  any  form  of  release. 

PRETRIAL    DETENTION    POSSIBLE 

Under  provisions  of  the  act,  defend- 
ants charged  with  flrst  degree  miu"der. 
forcible  rape,  armed  kidnapping,  and 
armed  robbery  would  be  brought  before 
a  judicial  officer  for  an  initial  hearing 
in  the  manner  which  is  now  customary. 
At  that  time,  the  U.S.  attorney  could  file 
a  motion  for  a  detention  hearing.  The 
judicial  officer  must  then  examine  the 
range  of  release  conditions,  short  of  de- 
tention, which  might  be  appropriate.  If 
he  determines  that  none  of  the  alterna- 
tives will  assure  community  safety,  he 
will  grant  the  hearing. 

The  U.S.  attorney  must  then  show 
that  there  is  substantial  probability  that 
the  person  actually  committed  the  pres- 
ent offense.  Substantial  probability  is  a 
standard  somewhat  more  stringent  than 
pn)bable  cause  but  less  rigid  than  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  standard  nec- 
essary to  convict.  Once  the  process  is 
complete,  the  judicial  officer,  based  upon 
his  findings,  would  be  authorized  to  de- 
tain a  defendant  for  up  to  90  days  prior 
to  trial. 


PROTECTS  DEFENDANTS'  EIGHTS 


The  procedural  safeguards  for  the  de- 
fendant are  numerous.  He  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  to  testify, 
and  to  present  information  and  wit- 
nesses in  his  behalf.  If  he  wishes  to  tes- 
tify, his  testimony  is  not  admissible  on 
the  ifsue  of  guilt  in  any  other  proceed- 
ing. Detention  is  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  90  days,  detained  pretrial  defendants 
are  to  be  confined  separate  from  con- 
victed defendants  to  the  extent  possible, 
and  reasonable  opportunities  for  prepa- 
ration of  a  defense  are  to  be  granted 
including  limited  periods  of  release  if 
required. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  point  out 
that  the  changes  would  exempt  first- 
degree  murder,  armed  robbery,  armed 
kidnaping,  forcible  rape  from  the  con- 
ditions in  the  existing  law  that  permits 
the  judge  to  also  consider  public  safety 
in  consideration  of  pretrial  release. 

It  seems  strange  to  this  Senator  that 
someone  who  has  held  more  than  100 
persons  as  hostages  would  be  back  in  his 
home  before  they  themselves  were  re- 
leased. I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  time  we 
take  a  hard  look. 

It  provides  that  any  defendant  who 
holds  hostages  in  the  commission,  at- 
tempted commission,  or  escape  from  a 
crime,  must  surrender  to  authorities  and 
go  before  a  judicial  officer  in  a  pretrial 
bail  hearing  before  the  terms  of  pretrial 
release  can  be  considered.  The  judicial 
officer  is  required  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
trial hearing  to  appropriately  weigh  pub- 
lic safety  considerations  before  deter- 
mining what  release  conditions  are  ap- 
propriate. 

Second,  the  bill  permits  public  safety 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  pretrial  release  conditions 
when  the  defendant  is  charged  with  the 
crimes  of  armed  robbery,  armed  kidnap- 
ing, forcible  rape,  or  first-degree  murder. 
Previously,  public  safety  was  a  consider- 
ation in  pretrial  release  evaluation  only 
when  offenses  pimishable  by  death  were 
charged. 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  detention 
prior  to  trial  where  noncapital  offenses 
of  murder,  armed  kidnaping,  armed  rob- 
bery, and  forcible  rape  are  charged.  It 
also  establishes  a  pretrial  detention 
hearing  procedure  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  defendant. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Impo- 
sition of  additional  penalties  where 
crimes  are  committed  by  individuals  who 
are  already  on  bail,  parole,  or  some  form 
a  conditional  pretrial  release. 

STARTING     POINT 

The  bill,  as  drafted,  applies  to  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code,  and  with  modifica- 
tions could  readily  be  incorporated  into 
the  criminal  code  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code. 

I  realize  this  Is  far  from  a  cure-all 
for  the  problems  which  exist  in  this 
area.  But  public  concern  over  the  niun- 
ber  of  crimes  committed  by  individuals 
released  prior  to  trial  is  growing.  Con- 
cerns are  daily  being  expressed  over  pub- 
lic safety  which  is  being  threatened 
by  the  release  on  personal  recognizance 
of  individuals  charged  with  violent 
crime.  Public  confidence  in  our  criminal 
justice  system  requires  that  we  address 
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these  Issues  promptly.  I  thist 
lation  can  serve  as  a  star 

Mr.  President.  I  yield 
der  of  my  time. 


ba;k 


ORDER      EXTENDING 
PILING  ANNUAL 
SPECIAL  COMMITT 


REPDRT 


E ; 


Pr  sldent, 


Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr 
imanimous    consent    tha 
Special  Committee  on  A|;ing 
untU  March  31  to  file  Its 
This  additional  time  Is  needed 
the  annual  report  and  to 
action  on  a  resolution 
copies  of  this  publication 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIpER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


I  ask 
the  Senate 
be  given 
innual  report, 
to  Index 
obtain  Senate 
or  additional 


APPOINTMENTS  BY   FHE  VICE 
PRESIDEN7 

OF  PICER. 


The     PRESIDING 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
pursuant  to  Public  Law 
the  following  Senators  to 
United  States 
ference,  to  be  held  In 
Columbia,  May  27-31, 
tor  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Vermont 
the  Senator  from  New 
DuRKiN),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Pearson),  and  the 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
ident,  pursuant  to  Public 
appoints  the  Senator  fron 
Bentsen),  chairman,  and 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
the  Mexico-United  States 
mentary  Conference,  to  be 
mas,  Mexico,  May  27-31, 19 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 


Messages  from  the  Prelident  of  the 
United  States  were  commui  ilcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon,  on^  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 


As  in  executive  session 
OCBcer  laid  before  the 
from  the  President  of  the 
submitting   sundry   nomin 
were  referred  to  the 
tees. 

(The  nominations  receivfed  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Sejiate  proceed- 
ings.) 


REPORT  ON  MOBILE 
ARDS— MESSAGE 
PRESIDENT— PM  53 


The  Presiding  OfiBcer 
Senate  the  following  message 
President  of  the  United 
was  referred  to  the  Commltitee 
ing.  Housing,  and  Urban 


A  fairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uni  .ed  States : 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  on  mobile  hoi  le  standards 
as  required  by  SectiQp  626  <J  the  Nation- 
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this  legls- 
ing  point, 
the  remain- 


The 

\^ce  President, 

8f-42.  appoints 

the  Canada- 

Interparliaihentary  Con- 

Vi(torla,  British 

19' 7:  the  Sena- 

iJlETCALP),  the 

Hathaway)  , 

(Mr.  Leahy), 

Habipshlre  (Mr. 

frpm  Nebraska 

from  Kansas 

Senator  from 

he  Vice  Pres- 
Law  86-420, 
Texas  (Mr. 
the  Senator 
Morgan)  to 
Interparlla- 

leld  in  Guay- 

7. 


PRESIDENT 


REFERRED 

he  Presiding 

Seiiate  messages 

■  Jnited  States 

tions   which 

appropriate  commlt- 


HGME 
Fi:OM 


lad 


STAND- 
THE 


before  the 

from  the 

States,  which 

on  Bank- 


al  Mobile  Home  Construction  and  Safe- 
ty Standards  Act  of  1974. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  18. 1977. 


TIME     FOR 
OP  THE 
ON  AGING 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 : 40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  4088) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
E0928.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and 
Housing,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tice of  a  construction  project  that  Is  being 
undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  sixth  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  Annual  Report  of  Capital 
Assistance,  Technical  Studies,  and  Reloca- 
tion Grants  for  the  period  January  1,  1976, 
through  December  31,  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Aflalrs. 

EC-930.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration's Office  of  Bank  Customer  Affairs 
for  the  year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-931.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  of  liability  and  compensation  for  oil 
spin  damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-932.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  Council 
Act  1-229,  "An  Act  to  reorganize  the  admin- 
istration of  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
govern  that  hospital,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-933.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  amended  report  covering 
personal  property  donated  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations,  and  real  property  dis- 
posed of  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  during  the  transition  quarter 
July  1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976, 
which  replaces  the  report  transmitted  on 
December  30,  1976  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  CTommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EO-934.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  a  document  that  was  sent  to 
the  Federal  Register  on  the  final  regulations 
for  treatment  of  payments  under  state  equal- 
ization programs  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 


EC-935.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  the  calendar  year  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-936.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  the  calendar  year  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-937.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  correspondence 
which  the  Commission  has  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admlni.-tration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

With  amendments: 

S.  106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  furthering  the 
conservation,  protection,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources for  sustained  use,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  95-69) . 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4088)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 

Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  pretrial  detention 

of  certain  dangerous  persons,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Act  of  1976  relating  to  Fed- 
eral certification  of  local  flood  control  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.  1037.  A  bUl  to  alleviate  the  financial 
crisis  confronting  the  public  schools  of  the 
Nation  by  providing  Increased  financial  re- 
sources for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  by  promoting  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  such  resources  within  the  States 
through  the  establishment  of  a  National  Ed- 
ucation Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1038.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  an  ex- 
emption for  certain  young  employees  who 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  an  employer 
to  work  for  an  agreed  upon  wage  that  Is  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  1039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  George 
Makari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1040.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen  ) : 
S.  1041.  A  bin  to  amend  the  black  lung 
benefits  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  extend  those 
benefits  to  miners  who  incur  silicosis  in  iron 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  1042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.    BENTSEN    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.    Johnston,    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr. 
Weicker,   Mr.   INOUTE,   Mr.   Stone, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  Allen)  : 
S.  1043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  1044.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  Manatra 
It  to  be  Inspected,  licensed,  and  operated  as 
a  passenger-carrying  vessel,   and   for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  1045.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes   National   Lakeshore  to  the 
Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lakeshore;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEEKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,    Mr.    Heinz,   Mr.   Dole,    Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  an  eval- 
uation of  the  risks  and  benefita  of  certain 
food  additives  and  to  permit  the  marketing 
of  saccharin  until  such  an  evaluation  can  be 
made  of  It;    to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMENICI)  : 

S.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stone)  : 
S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  enable  certain 
aliens  to  obtain  coverage  under  the  supple- 
mental medical  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHILES : 
S.  1049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.  C.  Can- 
non: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
S.   1050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  there  is  a  moratorium  on  the  In- 
crease of  any  rates,  the  reduction  In  levels 
and  types  of  postal  services,  and  the  closing 
of  certain  post  offices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
and  Mr.  McInttre)  : 
S.J.  Res.  39.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  effects  of  saccharin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Act  of  1976  relating  to 
Federal  certification  of  local  fiood  con- 


trol projects;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded in  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  the  94th  Congress  was  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  construction  of  local, 
urban  flood  control  projects  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ongoing  Federal  feasibility 
studies.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
was  to  assure  local  Interests  that  they 
could  initiate  flood  control  improve- 
ments with  the  understanding  that  the 
cost  of  these  improvements  would  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  strikes 
the  termination  date  of  December  31, 
1977  from  this  law. 

Without  the  coordination  of  effort  be- 
tween the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  local 
imits  of  government,  the  process  of  re- 
searching and  building  flood  preventive 
structures  is  both  costly  and  time-con- 
suming. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  without 
the  cooperation  which  this  provision  af- 
fords, completion  of  flood  control  proj- 
ects requires  several  years  of  feasibility 
studies  and  authorization  efforts.  After 
being  alerted  to  a  flood  control  problem, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  what  is 
called  a  reconnaissance  report.  If  this  re- 
port indicates  the  need  and  potential 
viability  of  a  Federal  project,  the  corps 
then  proceeds  with  an  indepth  survey  re- 
port which  takes  2  or  3  years.  The  survey 
report  is  then  submitted  to  Congress, 
which  then  may  take  2  or  more  years  to 
study  the  project  before  proceeding  with 
authorization. 

Once  Congress  does  authorize  the  pro- 
posal, the  corps  then  goes  into  what  they 
call  phase  one  and  phase  two,  which  is 
planning  and  design  of  the  project.  This 
ordinarily  takes  as  much  as  3  or  more 
years.  Finally,  after  all  of  these  lengthy 
steps,  the  construction  begins.  The  In- 
dictment of  the  whole  system  is  that  the 
actual  construction  is  the  easiest  step, 
often  taking  less  than  2  years. 

District  engineers  have  lived  with 
these  procedures  for  many  years  and 
have  suffered  the  abuses  of  many  people, 
who  for  good  reason,  cannot  understand 
why  a  flood  control  project  requires  10 
or  15  years  for  completion. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Congress 
for  approving  a  new  certification  pro- 
cedure which  essentially  eliminates  part 
of  this  dilemma.  Section  134(a)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1976  enables  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  a  cooperative  effort  with 
local  units  of  government  on  the  proj- 
ects that  the  local  unit  has  planned  and 
implemented. 

The  intention  of  this  law  is  not  to  have 
the  corps  take  over  every  local  flood  con- 
trol project  initiated  by  communities 
across  the  country,  but  to  create  a  situ- 
ation where  efforts  may  be  coordinated 
on  certain  specific  projects  which  the 
district  engineer  has  certified. 

Unfortunately,  the  termination  date 
written  into  the  law  prevents  Congress 
from  honestly  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  this  cooperative  agreement.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  1 
year  does  not  allow  us  time  to  fully 
realize  the  potential  that  this  program 
affords. 


When  more  communities  become 
aware  of  this  program,  they  will  be  less 
reluctant  to  initiate  the  construction  of 
badly  needed  flood  control  projects.  The 
ability  of  local  interest  to  raise  funds — 
including  issues  of  bonds — will  be  greatly 
enhanced,  for  people  will  know  that  a 
solution  and  actual  project  work  are  im- 
minent rather  than  years  in  the  future. 
Finally,  costs  will  be  more  accurately 
flxed  without  regard  to  inflation  and 
escalating  values. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  from  this 
program  may  be  substantial.  In  order 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  section  134(a).  I 
recommend  that  the  termination  date  be 
removed.  The  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram may  be  helpful  to  many  persons  In 
urban  areas  who  must  go  through  the 
trauma  and  fear  of  actual  floods,  re- 
sulting damage,  and  death.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  consider  the  extreme 
necessity  of  this  provision,  and  move 
expeditiously  to  enact  this  provision. 

I  have  received  a  report  from  tiie  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurers  Association  which 
shows  the  expansion  of  the  flood  insur- 
ance program,  and  it  also  exhibits  the 
continuing  need  to  address  urban  flood- 
ing problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
National  Flood  Insitrers  Association, 

Arlington.  Va.,  March  15, 1977. 
Hon.  Dewet  Bartlett, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  John  Sublett 

Dear  Mr.  Sublett:  Pursuant  to  yoxir  re- 
quest for  information  regarding  fiood  dam- 
ages sustained  and  paid  under  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program,  I  provide  you  wltb 
the  following  Information: 


No.  paid 

Amount 

Fiscal  year 

claims 

paid 

1970 

4C 

«72, 818 

1971 

197 

178,  500 

1972 

1.095 

2,  565.  379 

1973 

—       7, 067 

15,  040,  243 

1974 

...     14.457 

36,661,867 

1975 

—      10, 927 

26,  313,  746 

1976 

Total    .-- 
first  six 

—     20, 875 

81,359,082 

.._     65,468 

162, 191.  686 

1977 

months 

-..       6,642 

32,  918,  678 

Three  particular  occurrences  in  the  more 
recent  history  of  the  Program  stand  out  as 
examples  of  substantial  involvement  of  the 
Program  In  relation  to  overall  fiood  damages. 
Insured  and  uninsured: 

The  first  Is  Hurricane  "Elolse"  occurring 
on  September  13  through  September  26,  1975 
causing  damages  in  fourteen  states  along 
the  East  coast  from  Florida  to  Massachusetts 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Over  12,000  claims  were 
reported  and  over  $40  mlUlon  paid.  In  Penn- 
sylvania alone,  the  NFIA  paid  over  $25  mil- 
lion on  8,000  claims.  This  compares  to  Hurri- 
cane "Agnes"  in  June,  1972  when  we  had 
only  600  policies,  147  losses  and  paid  only 
$772  thousand  in  Pennsylvania.  As  you  can 
see,  in  the  short  time  span  of  three  years  we 
had  Increased  the  policy  count  from  600  to 
over  40,000  and  Increased  payments  by  over 
3.000%.  The  large  majority  of  payments  dux- 
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Uk; 


bet  veen 


occurre  Qce 


Ing  Hurricane  "Elolse"  were 
ban  areas  of  the  country 
Florida.  Harrlsburg  and 
sylvanla  and  Trenton,  New 
tlal,  commercial  and 
tures  and  their  contents  were 

A  second  recent  example 
own  state  on  Memorial  Day, 
rential  raliis  caused  flash 
Oklahoma.  The  standing  wate^ 
to  grade   floor   averaged 
Ave  feet  and  the  average  pal< 
highest  for  any  single 
gram's  history.  Over  $12.2 
on  1,080  claims.  As  you  are| 
aware,   Tulsa   proper   had 
previous  floods  within  a  five 
is  an  urban  area  built  almost 
a  flood  plain. 

The  third  example  Is  a 
to  that  of  Tulsa,  occurring 
Houston,  Texas  on  June  14, 
1090    claims    were    reported 
million  paid. 

After  you  have  had  a  change 
above  Information,  you  may 
for   more   specific   Informatli^i 
happy  to  assist  In  any  way  we 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L. 


Viade  in  the  ur- 
Panama  City, 
Wllkfes  Barre,  Penn- 
Jer.sey.  Reslden- 
manuf  icturlng  struc- 
Involved. 
occurred  In  your 
1976  when  tor- 
flofding  in  Tulsa, 
depth  relative 
four  and 
claim  was  the 
in  the  Pro- 
million  was  paid 
probably  well 
ejfcerlenced   four 
rear  span.  This 
completely  on 


sln^llar  occurrence 
In  the  city  of 
1976.  in  which 
and    over    $8.5 

to  review  the 
have  a  request 
We  will   be 
ian. 


1  Iennixl, 
Clapns  Manager. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHRE-S 
S.  1037.  A  biU  to  alleviat( 
crisis  confronting  the  pub  ic 
the  Nation  by  providing  ln<  reased 
clal  resources  for  elementary 
ondary  education,  and  by 
equitable  distribution  of 
within  the  States  through 
ment   of   a   National 
Fund;  to  the  Committee 
sources. 
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Edi  cation 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
I  am  Introducing  the 
tlon  Investment  Act  of  197fr 
troduced  similar  legislation 
I  stated  that  we  needed 
clsive  Federal  action  to 
leal   problems   confronting 
trlcts  across  the  Nation." 

Today,  the  problems 
critical,  and  decisive  actlor 
urgent.  We  need  to  establlj  h 
cation  policy  for  America 
guarantee  that  all  childreh 
without  regard  to 
dence,  family  Income,  or  ra 
full  and  equal  opportunitj 
quality  education 

The  National  Educatloi  i 
Act  provides  for  the 
National  Education  Trust 
Treasury,  from  which 
be  made  to  State  and  loci 
applicants  which  agree  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the 
property  for  the  purpose  of 
mentary  and  secondary 
a  program  which  would 
gresslve  tax  reform  in  the 
improvement  and  balancin  r 
expenditures  among  all 
trlcts. 

The  title  of  my  bill,  the 
cation    Investment    Act, 
fundamental  commitment 
made  to  increasing  the 
ment  in  education  to 
public  resources. 

One  of  the  most  pressing 
the  disparity  of  the 
to  students  among  the 
with'n  a  State.  In  recent 


locil 


resouj  ces 
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Pitsident,  today 

Nalilonal  Educa- 

.  When  I  in- 

In  the  past, 

laimch  "de- 

the  crit- 

school   dis- 


a|e  even  more 

is  even  more 

a  new  edii- 

— a  policy  to 

and  youth, 

clrcumsttinces  of  resl- 

e  will  have  a 

to  obtain  a 

Investment 

establishment  of  a 

Fund  in  the 

pajjments  would 

jurisdiction 

substantially 

tatation  of  real 

Inancing  ele- 

edi  cation,  under 

)romote  pro- 

State  and  the 

of  per  pupil 

school  dis- 


\  rational  Edu- 

ndicates    the 

that  must  be 

Federal  invest- 

on^-third  of  all 


problems  is 

available 

scjiool  districts 
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have  increasingly  noted  that  the  level  of 
educational  services  provided  to  a  child 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  wealth  of  the 
district  In  which  he  or  she  lives.  Some 
States  are  imder  court  order  to  alter  the 
means  by  which  public  education  Is 
fimded,  and  pressure  for  reform  is  In- 
creasing In  other  States. 

Federal  funding  must  make  up  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  total  funding  of  re- 
fonn  in  educational  financing  in  order 
to  make  a  positive  change  in  this  area 
and  to  avoid  raising  false  expectations. 
If  there  Is  no  serious  commitment  to  a 
substantial  and  continued  amoimt  of 
Federal  funding,  the  potential  improve- 
ment in  educational  financing  will  be 
negligible. 

The  National  Education  Investment 
Act  proposes  that  a  major  advance  be 
launched  in  Federal  policies  toward  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  the  final  answer — a  num- 
ber of  other  important  legislative  pro- 
posals have  been  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  this  objective  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

This  bill  wiU  not  do  away  with  other 
Federal  programs  that  presently  aid  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education. 
However,  it  should  be  anticipated  that 
the  enactment  and  implementation  of 
this  legislation  would  be  effectively  co- 
ordinated with  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative adjustments  in  existing  Federal 
programs.  This  process  properly  should 
include  the  redesignation  and  technical 
revision  of  programs  whose  continuation 
is  determined  to  be  important  in  the  com- 
prehensive program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance envisioned  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Investment  Act. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  has  several  characteristics 
which  merit  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion by  Congress. 

This  bill  is  comprehensive,  addressed 
both  to  overcoming  major  fiscal  resource 
disparities  among  school  districts,  which 
undermine  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  American  children,  and 
to  pinpointing  special  education  needs  of 
children  which  for  too  long  have  received 
a  totally  inadequate  response — including 
the  needs  of  preschool  children,  of  men- 
tally or  physically  handicapped  children, 
and  of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  areas  of  poverty. 

The  National  Education  Investment 
Act  presents  clearly  defined  measures  and 
a  definite  time  schedule  for  addressing 
all  these  problems — not  through  just  pro- 
viding more  Federal  dollars,  but  through 
using  Federal  assistance  as  leverage  to 
promote  counterpart  efforts  by  State  and 
local  governments.  It  calls  for  a  total 
national  effort  on  behalf  of  our  children. 

I  urge  Congress  to  take  action  on  this 
priority  national  agenda  for  education 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  necessarj'  that  two 
subjects  be  addressed  directly  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation. 

First,  the  issue  of  tax  reform  within 
the  States,  and  the  issue  of  finding  ade- 
quate revenues  to  pay  for  our  schools, 
must  not  be  dealt  with  as  separate  mat- 
ters, in  any  legislation  before  Congress: 
These  issues  must  be  seen  as  a  sing'e, 
major  problem  demanding;  a  compre- 
hensive solution.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  dictate  the  answers,  but 


rather  to  provide  a  strong  Incentive  for 
the  States  and  local  jurisdictions  to  find 
equitable  and  constructive  solutions.  I 
believe  the  National  Education  Invest- 
ment Act  provides  an  effective  program 
to  address  tax  reform  and  education 
financing  issues  simultaneously,  and  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  accept  the  primary  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  this  task. 

Second,  the  issue  of  maintaining  local 
control  of  schools  should  be  addressed 
fairly  and  honestly.  Some  may  view  this 
issue  as  a  slogan  without  adequate  philo- 
sophical substance  or  clear  definition,  or 
as  being  used  to  justify  resistance  to 
school  desegregation,  or  as  being  divorced 
from  reality  where  school  districts  are 
Increasingly  finding  it  almost  Impossible 
to  fund  rising  school  costs  and  must  de- 
pend more  and  more  on  outside  financial 
resources. 

However,  this  issue  also  refiects  a  deep 
feeling,  a  strong  belief,  of  our  people  in 
cities  and  towns  across  America  about 
local  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
children.  My  bill  undertakes  to  respect 
this  belief,  subject  to  the  assurance  that 
an  equal  opportunity  will  be  provided  for 
all  children  to  obtain  an  education  of 
high  quality. 

The  National  Education  Investment 
Act  does  call  upon  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  specify  school-age 
populations  being  served  and  to  indi- 
cate the  scope  of  educational  services, 
In  accounting  for  the  use  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. And  it  does  place  requirements 
upon  such  agencies  to  implement  and 
carry  out  certain  educational  programs 
for  groups  of  children  who  have  been 
neglected  or  inadequately  served. 

But  most  importantly,  this  bill  takes 
the  basic  view  that  States  and  localities 
should  now  be  enabled,  through  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  and  dependable  Fed- 
eral assistance — as  intended,  for  example, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  National  Edu- 
cation Trust  Fund — to  work  out  their 
own  answers  to  the  unique  problems  they 
confront  In  guaranteeing:  the  righc  of 
every  child  to  a  quality  education. 

Moreover,  an  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  will  mean  more  Fed- 
eral dollars  with  less  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  operations  of  local  school 
districts,  because  it  will  require  only 
certification  of  an  acceptable  State  plan 
and  do  away  with  the  burdensome  paper- 
work and  certification  requirements  un- 
der the  present  various  and  sundry 
Federal  education  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary'  of  the  National 
Education  Investment  Act  of  1977,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1037 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Education  Investment  Act  of  1977." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 
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(2)  The  term  "applicant"  means  any  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  other 
public  agency  or  authority,  which  Imposes 
a  tax  on  real  property  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

(3)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  National 
Education  Tr\ist  Fund  established  under 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    FUND 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Education  Trust 
Fund  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund"). 
The  fund  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  amounts  appropriated  to  it  under  the 
authority  of  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(2)  amounts  transferred  to  It  from  pro- 
grams authorized  under  any  other  provision 
of  law;  and 

(3)  Interest  and  proceeds  credited  to  It 
under  section  5(c),  and  receipts  from  any 
other  source 

APPROPRIATIONS    TO    THE    FUND 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978,  and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

management    of    THE    FUND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
fund  as  is  not,  in  his  Judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  investments 
may  be  made  only  in  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original 
issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of 
outstanding  obligations  at  the  market  price. 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  here- 
by extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at 
par  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to  the 
fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate 
of  Interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  Issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt; 
except  that  where  such  average  rate  is  not 
a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  l  percent,  the 
rate  of  Interest  of  such  special  obligations 
shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  l  per- 
cent next  lower  than  such  average  rate. 
Such  special  obligations  shall  be  issued  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  purchase 
of  other  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States  on  original  issue  or  at  the 
market  price.  Is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

(b)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  market  price,  and  such  snecial  obli- 
gations may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
Interest. 

(c)  The  Interest  on.  and  proceer's  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obligations 
held  In  the  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  fund. 

EXPENDITURES  FROM   THE  FUND 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  mal'e 
and  to  contract  to  make  payments  from  the 
fund  to  applicants  in  order  to  enable  such 
applicants  to  substantially  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  taxation  of  real  property  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  in  accordance  with  further 
provisions  under  this  act,  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1977,  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  September  30,  1980.  , 
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Sec.  7.  (a)  An  applicant  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  Act  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
plication in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  and  In  accordance  with  further 
provisions  under  this  Act,  that  the  appli- 
cant has  adopted  or  will  adopt  a  program  to 
substantially  reduce  or  eliminate  the  tax- 
ation of  real  property  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  application  for  funds  under  this 
Act  without  first  affording  the  applicant  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing.  The  terms  of  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
contract,  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  a  party-m-lnterest,  and  such  con- 
tract shall  be  specifically  enforceable  In  the 
approoriate  Federal  District  Court  by  the 
Secretary. 

LIMITATIONS    OF    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subject  to  further  provisions 
under  this  Act,  and  except  eis  provided  un- 
der subsection  i")  of  this  section,  the 
amount  of  payment  under  this  Act  to  any 
applicant,  for  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  application  is  made,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  the  amount  of  funds  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  received  by  the  appli- 
cant from  the  taxation  of  real  property  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  education  during  that  fiscal  year, 
to  the  extent  that  such  taxation  has  been 
reduced,  or 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  for  that  year 
which  an  applicant  in  a  State  would  require 
in  order  to  expend  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  an  amoimt  ner  pupil  which 
Is  equal  to  the  applicable  target  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  that  applicant, 

whichever  is  greater. 

( b )  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  if  there  is  no  such  of- 
ficer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  deslg- 
natel  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(2)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  eitber  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  oerform  a  servlcr  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
m  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recoc^nized  in  a  State  as  r\\  adminis- 
trative agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  ag-ency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  ele- 
mentary education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  Include  any 
education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(5)  The  term  "target  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture" means  the  per  "weighed  pupil"  expend- 
iture for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children,  respectively,  during  the  base  period 
fiscal  year  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
that  State,  of  that  local  educational  agency 
within  such  State  with  a  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children,  respectively,  which  is  exceeded  by 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  t^e  local 
educational  agencies  within  such  State. 

(6)  The  term  "weighted  pupil"  means  a 
unit  of  pupil  need  used  in  determining  al- 
locations of  funds  to  local  educational  agen- 


cies, which  reflect  cost  differentials  asso- 
ciated with  pupils  having  special  educational 
needs  (such  as  handicapped  children,  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children,  those  in 
need  of  blllngu  1  education,  and  gifted  and 
talented  children)  and  cost  differentials  as- 
sociated with  sparsity  or  density  of  popula- 
tion, co.st  of  living,  or  special  socioeconomic 
characteristics. 

(7)  The  term  "homestead"  means  t:-e 
dwelling,  whether  owned  or  rexited,  and  so 
much  of  the  land  surrounding  it,  not  exceed- 
ing one  acre,  as  Is  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  U33  of  the  dwelling  or  multlpurpDse 
building  used  £s  a  home  and  a  part  of  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  built,  and  of  a  mobile 
home  if  used  as  a  home.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  personal  property  such  as  furniture, 
furnishings,  or  appliances  whether  or  not 
affixed  to  the  realty. 

(8)  The  term  "rent  constituting  real  prop- 
erty taxes"  means  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  rent  actually  paid 
In  cash  (or  its  equivalent)  In  any  calendar 
year  by  an  individual  solely  for  the  right  of 
occupancy  of  his  homestead  In  a  calendar 
year. 

(9)  The  term  "gross  rent"  means  a  rental 
paid  solely  for  the  right  of  occupancy  of  a 
homestead,  exclusive  of  charges  for  any  utili- 
ties, services,  furniture,  furnishings  or  per- 
sonal property  or  appliances  furnished  by  the 
landlord  as  part  of  the  rental  agreement 
whether  or  not  expressly  set  out  In  the  rental 
agreement. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  payment  un- 
der this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
application  Is  made,  an  applicant  shall  pro- 
vide satisfactory  assurances  to  the  Secretary 
that  where  the  taxation  of  real  property  Is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  financing  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  that  It 
will  reduce  real  property  taxes  or  rent  con- 
stituting real  property  taxes  upon  an  In- 
dividual's homestead  for  the  current  tax- 
able year. 

(d)  Prior  to  receiving  payment  under  this 
Act  in  the  second  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
plication Is  made,  each  State  of  an  appli- 
cant shall  present  data  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  demon- 
strating that,  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
all  local  educational  agencies  In  the  State 
had  per  pupil  expenditures  which  met  the 
required  level  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children,  respectively,  as  set  forth  In 
this  section. 

(e)  In  the  second  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
plication Is  made  and  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  withhold  not  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  payment  for  which  an 
applicant  would  otherwise  be  eligible,  unless 
the  Secretary  has  received  proper  notifica- 
tion from  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
under  such  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  regulation  prescribe,  that 
such  applicant  has  planned  and  will  carry 
out  programs  to  meet  Identified  needs  for 
early  childhood  development,  vocational  edu- 
cation, comprehensive  educational  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  education  needs 
of  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  children  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, and  compensatory  education  for 
children  who  are  educationally  deprived. 

(f)  In  the  second  fiscal  year  for  which 
application  Is  made  and  each  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  payments  to  an  appUcant  by 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  per  year,  upon 
receiving  proper  notification  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  under  such  require- 
ments as  the  Commlsslonef  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  that  such  applicant  would 
require  these  additional  funds  In  order  to 
meet  additional  operating  costs  sustained  by 
the  applicant  as  a  result  of — 

(1)  the  implementation  of  such  educa- 
tional programs  as  may  be  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the   acquisition   of   new  educational 
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equipment  or  the  Improvement 
equipment  by  the  applicant 

(3)  Increased  salaries  for 
of  funds  made  available  by 

(g)(1)   In  the  third  fiscal 
application  is  made   and 
after,  or  in  any  fiscal  year 
plication  is  approved  by  the 
the  provisions  of  this  subs^tlon, 
plicant  shall  be  a  State,  and 
payment  to  such  State 
SSVs   per   centimi  of  the 
elementary    and    secondary 
spectively,  in  such  State  in 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
tlon   is  made,   upon   the 
the  Secretary  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  presentation  to  the 
Commissioner  of  such  Informtition 
as  the  Secretary  and  the  Coi 
Jointly  by  regulation  prescribe, 
State  plan  as  further  provlqed 
subsection,   that   such   State 
with  the  provisions  of  this 
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(A)  the  substantial  reduct|9n 
tlon  of  the  taxation  of  real  ,     . 
piu^ose  of  financing  elements  ry 
ary   education,   as   set   forth 
section  7.  and  subsection  (c) 

(B)  the  achievement  of  the 
of  per  pupil  expenditures  by 
catlonal  agencies  in  the  Stat ; 
in  subsections  (a)(2),  (b)  (5 
of  this  section: 

(C)  the  maintenance  of 
effort  by  all  local  educations 
the  State  with  respect  to  th 
free  public  education  by  sucl: 
the  establishment  of  a  tax 
State  to  maintain  such 
and  for  other  purposes,  as 
under  this  subsection: 

(D)  the  planning  and  carry^g 
catlonal  programs,  as  further 
this  subsection;  and 
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(F)  provide  for  use  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  of  payments  made  under  this 
Act  for  the  proper  and  efficient  performance 
of  its  duties  In  Implementing  this  Act,  except 
that  such  agency  may  not.  In  any  fiscal  year, 
use  for  such  purpose  an  amount  greater  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  State's  total  entitlement 
for  payments  under  this  Act  in  such  fiscal 
year,  or  $150,000,  whichever  is  the  greater; 

(G)  provide  for  objective  measurements  of 
the  number  of  children  In  areas  served  by  all 
respective  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
State  and  for  an  assessment  of  their  educa- 
tional needs  and  achievements,  as  well  as 
an  accounting  of  educational  services  pro- 
vided such  children  and  the  ntmiber  of  chil- 
dren served,  and  for  the  provision  of  annual 
reports  to  the  Commission  of  Education  pro- 
viding such  information  and  data  as  the 
Conunlssloner  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, where  such  Information  and  data 
are  provided  according  to  the  following 
categories : 

(I)  children  of  pre-school  age; 

(II)  children  in  the  age  group  served  by 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools  through 
grade  nine; 

(III)  children  in  the  age  group  served  by 
secondary  schools  In  grades  ten  through 
twelve; 

(Iv)  children  who  are  mentally  handi- 
capped; 

(v)  children  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped; 

(vi)  children  who  have  specific  learning 
disabilities; 

(vll)  children  who  are  educationally  de- 
prived; and 

(vlll)  children  who  can  be  assisted  by 
vocational  education. 

(3)  In  the  second  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
plication is  made  by  a  State  and  each  year 
thereafter,  and  upon  receiving  proper  notifi- 
cation from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  the  basis  of  information  and  data  pro- 
vided to  the  Commiissloner  by  such  State  ap- 
plicant in  accordance  with  requirements 
under  the  State  plan  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraph (O)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  with- 
hold or  Increase  payments  to  such  State  ap- 
plicant as  provided,  respectively,  under  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Commissioner  has  not 
determined  that  satisfactory  data  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  are  available,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  special  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  children  specified 
under  the  respective  categories  of  subpara- 
graph (G)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  pay  (either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement) the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
cost  of  making  this  special  estimate.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  considera- 
tion to  any  request  of  the  chief  executive  of 
a  State  for  the  collection  of  additional  census 
information. 

CENERAI.  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  the  trust- 
ee of  the  funds,  and  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
on  the  status  and  operation  of  the  fund 
dtirlng  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  order  to  qualify  for  any  payment 
under  this  Act,  an  applicant  must  estab- 
lish (In  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  after  an  opportunity 
for  review  and  comment  by  the  Governor  of 
a  State,  with  respect  to  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment located  in  such  State)  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that — 

( 1 )  it  wll  use  fiscal,  accounting,  and  audit 
pocedures  which  conform  to  guidelines 
established  therefor  by  the  Secretary  (after 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States) , 

(2)  it  will  provide  to  the  Secretary  (and 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 


States),  on  reasonable  notice,  access  to,  and 
the  right  to  examine,  such  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  for  purposes  of  reviewing 
compliance  with  this  Act, 

(3)  it  will  make  such  annual  and  Interim 
reports  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  reason- 
ably require, 

(4)  it  will  establish  policies  and  proce- 
dures designed  to  assure  that  no  more  than 
5  per  centum  of  the  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  will  be  used  for 
capital  outlay  and  debt  service,  and 

(5)  the  control  of  funds  provided  under 
this  Act,  and  title  to  property  derived  there- 
from, shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  provided  In  this  Act,  and  that 
a  public  agency  will  administer  such  funds 
and  property. 

(e)  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
or  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If  any  applicant  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  application  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  with  respect  to 
the  withholding  of  payments  as  provided 
under  section  8(e),  such  applicant  may, 
within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  applicant  is  lo- 
cated a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

TRANSITIONAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  7,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  and  make  payments  to 
assist  applicants  in  gradually  reducing  the 
amount  of  revenues  received  by  such  appli- 
cants by  the  taxation  of  real  property  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

Sttmmart;  National  Education  Investment 
Act  op  1977 

Establishes  a  National  Education  Trust 
Fund  In  the  Treasury,  from  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreMury  will  make  payments  to 
State  and  local  Jurisdiction  applicants,  to  en- 
able such  applicants  to  substantially  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  taxation  of  real  property  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  during  an  initial  author- 
ization period  beginning  October  1.  1977  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  September  30,  1980. 

Provides  that  during  the  first  and  second 
fiscal  year  for  which  application  is  made, 
Federal  payments  shall  not  exceed  either  (1) 
the  amount  of  funds  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  received  hy  the  applicant  from  the 
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taxation  of  real  property  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  elementary  or  secondary  education 
during  that  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  that 
such  taxation  has  been  reduced,  or  (2)  the 
amount  of  funds  for  that  year  which  an  ap- 
plicant in  a  State  would  require  In  order  to 
expend  for  elementary  and  secondary  "iduca- 
tion  an  amount  per  pupil  which  Is  equal  to 
the  applicable  target  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  that  applicant,  as  further  defined — 
whichever  amount  is  greater.  (Basically,  the 
purpose  of  federal  assistance  would  be  to  In- 
crease and  balance  per  pupil  expenditures 
among  local  school  districts,  without  penalty 
to  high-cost  or  high  expenditure  areas,  and 
to  target  increased  assistance  on  areas  of 
educational  deprivation ) . 

Provides  that  to  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  in  any  fiscal  year,  an 
applicant  must  reduce  real  property  taxes 
and  rent  constituting  real  property  taxes 
upon  an  individual 's  homestead  (where  such 
taxes  are  used  to  finance  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education)  for  the  current  taxable 
year. 

Federal  payments  under  this  Act  in  the 
second  fiscal  year  for  which  application  is 
made,  and  thereafter,  are  made  further  con- 
tingent upon  appropriate  certification  by  the 
State  of  the  applicant  that  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  all  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State  had  per  pupil  expenditures  which 
met  the  required  level  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children,  as  provided  under 
this  Act.  Moreover,  the  applicant  must  have 
planned  and  will  carry  out  programs  to  meet 
Identified  needs  for  early  childhood  develop- 
ment, vocational  education,  comprehensive 
educational  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  education  needs  of  mentally  or  phy- 
sically handicapped  children  and  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities,  and  com- 
pensatory education  for  children  who  are 
educationally  deprived.  Provision  is  made  for 
an  Incentive  increase  of  10  percent  in  pay- 
ments to  an  applicant  tc  meet  such  obliga- 
tions, and  for  the  withholding  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  payment  for  which  the  applicant 
would  otherwise  be  eligible  where  such  ob- 
ligations have  not  been  assumed. 

Provides  that  in  the  third  fiscal  year  for 
which  application  is  made,  or  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  which  application  Is  made  by  a  State 
which  meets  certain  enumerated  require- 
ments, including  the  presentation  of  a  State 
plan  imder  which  specific  obligations  are 
assumed,  only  the  State  will  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  Federal  payments  from  the  trust 
fund.  The  amount  of  payment  to  such  State 
shall  be  equal  to  33^4  per  cent  of  the  expend- 
itures for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  assistance,  the  State 
must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  substantial  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  taxation  of  real  property 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  achievement  of  the 
required  level  of  per  pupil  expenditures  by 
all  local  educational  agencies,  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  educational  programs  as 
stated  above,  and  certain  general  provisions. 
In  addition,  the  State  must  have  adopted  a 
State  tax  system  under  which  combined  State 
and  local  fiscal  effort  is  maintained  on  be- 
half of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  that  assures  an  equitable  distribution 
within  the  State  of  the  burden  of  financing 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  making 
such  financing  a  function  of  the  total  taxable 
wealth  of  the  State,  achieved  primarily  by 
basing  State  taxes  upon  total  personal  in- 
come. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  1042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 


request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  March  10, 
1977,  and  the  letter  from  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1042 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  31  (22  U.S.C.  2571)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "United  States"  in  clause 
(2)  of  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  49(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2589(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  immediately  after  "and  other 
nondlscretionary  costs,"  the  following:  "and 
for  fiscal  year  1978  the  sxim  of  $13,600,000 
(and  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law,  and  other  nondlscretionary  costs) , 
and  for  fiscal  year  1979  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,". 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  herewith 
for  consideration  of  the  Congress  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  for  other  purposes, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  United  States  Government's  Interest 
in  arms  control  agreements  has  gained  wide- 
spread public  and  bipartisan  political  sup- 
port. The  ultimate  goals  of  these  agreements 
are  to  lessen  the  danger  of  war  and  to  pro- 
mote peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  We 
are  currently  pursuing  these  goals  in  many 
forums,  including  negotiations  bilaterally 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  multllaterally 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  in  the 
Geneva-based  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  and  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  troublesome  area  of  nuclear  prolif- 
eration, we  are  continuing  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We 
are  taking  Important  Initiatives  to  establish 
new  cooperation  with  the  other  major  na- 
tions supplying  nuclear  equipment  and 
technology.  And  I  have  given  my  support  to 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban. 

In  my  Administration,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  will  have  a  very 
important  role  in  all  of  these  activities.  By 
statute  the  Director  of  the  Agency  serves  as 
the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,    the   National   Security  Council,   and 


me  on  arms  control  and  disarmament  mat- 
ters. In  addition,  the  Director  will  serve  as 
my  chief  negotiator  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks  and  his  Agency  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  principal  support  respon- 
sibility for  these  negotiations  and  the  ne- 
gotiations relating  to  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Europe.  Its  budget  sup- 
ports research  in  furtherance  of  these  ne- 
gotiations as  well  as  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion, nuclear  test  limitations,  and  other  Im- 
portant arms  control  activities. 

Current  authorization  and  appropriations 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  expire  September  30,  1977.  I  am 
transmitting  the  attached  draft  bill  in  or- 
der that  the  Congress  may  begin  its  con- 
sideration of  future  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Agency. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  to  delete  a 
requirement  that  all  of  the  Agency's  con- 
tracts and  agreements  for  research  be  with 
United  States  Institutions  or  persons.  As  ex- 
plained in  the  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Agency,  this  amendment  is  needed  for 
the  Agency  to  fully  carry  out  its  statutory 
responsibilities. 

I  urge  early  enactment  of  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

JiMMT  Carter. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  18, 1977. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr-  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
approval  and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  is  a 
draft  bill  that  would  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  Agency 
and  delete  a  restriction  on  the  Agency's  con- 
tracting authority.  ^ 

The  Agency's  current  authorization  ex- 
pires on  September  30,  1977.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1978  of  $13.6 
million  (plus  such  additional  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay. 
retirement,  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law  and  other  nondlscretionary 
costs) .  The  funds  authorizea  by  this  legis- 
lation will  be  devoted  primarily  to  support 
of  the  anticipated  third  phase  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  development  of  new  concepts, 
techniques  and  agreements  to  prevent  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  ef- 
forts to  Improve  and  refine  the  verification 
of  nuclear  explosions,  and  exploration  of  new 
possibilities  in  the  limitation  of  conventional 
weapons. 

The  draft  bill  also  amends  section  31  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  to  de- 
lete a  requirement  that  all  of  the  Agency's 
contracts  and  grants  be  with  United  States 
institutions  and  persons.  The  Agency  is  In- 
creasingly encounterirm  instances  where  this 
restriction  interferes  with  Important  na- 
tional objectives.  For  example,  because  of 
concern  about  the  possibility  that  plutonlum 
might  be  diverted  for  nuclear  weapons  use 
as  a  result  of  reprocessing  "spent"  fuel  from 
light  water  power  reactors,  the  Apeiicy  re- 
cently had  an  urgent  need  for  research  on  an 
alternative  approach  lnvol"lng  use  of  the 
spent  fuel  from  U.S.-tvpe  light  water  reac- 
tors directly  as  fuel  in  Canadlan-t^^3e  heavy 
water  reactors.  Canadian  private  Industry  is 
the  repository  of  much  useful  background  in- 
formation in  this  area,  and  the  Agency  would 
quite  likely  have  made  excellent  use  of  con- 
tracts with  Cana^'lan  organization'!  were  it 
not  for  the  restrictions  In  section  31. 

Another  example  nf  where  It  1<!  rot  practi- 
cal to  rely  on  domestic  capability  Is  in  field 
testing  innovative  safeguards  techniques  and 
equipment  developed  by  the  Agency  and  its 
contractors.  It  is  often  nece&sary  to  do  this 
developmental  work  at  foreign  sites  to  deter- 
mine if  the  techniques  and  equipment  are 
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eiTectlve  when  used  at  nucleir 
which  differ  from  those  founi 
States.  The  Inability  to  entei 
with  foreign  organizations 
of  this  work  Is  a  serlotis 
Agency  in  developing  Internationally 
able  safeguards  techniques 

This  authorization  request 
plans  for  what  I  believe  will 
fectlve,  and  well -conceived 
disarmament  effort  by  the  Ajency 
enactment  Is  essential  to  . 
gresslonal  consideration  of 
budget. 

Respectfully, 

Robert 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
will  enable  this  country 
new  major  industry.  Moife 
this  bill  will  enable  us  to 

supplies  of  valuable 

our  dependence  on  other 
commodities. 

This  bill  is  entitled  " 
Aquaculture  Organic  Act 
states  that  it  is  America's 

strong  aquaculture 

lished  in  this  country.  This 
icy  will  be  backed  up  with 
mitment  to  cooperation 
tion  among  all  levels  of  . 
between  the  public  and  p 
This  national  policy  will  „ 
lus  to  an  industry  which 
infancy    in    America,    but 
proven  itself  over  and  over 
countries. 

As  my  distinguished 
well  aware,  aquaculture  is 
fish,  shellfish  and  seaweed 
either  add  to  natural  suppl 
duce  commercial  products 
consumers.  Currently,  US 
Is  responsible  for  all  trout 
this  country,  for  over  hal 

and  crawfish,  and  for 

of  our  oysters  and  salmon 
1974  aquaculture  was  a  ,_  . 
dustry  in  the  United  State 
for  about  3  percent  of  all  . 
fish  consumed  domestically 

When  these  figures  are 
what  has  been 
countries   and  what  coulc 
plished  in  America,  they 
have  not  yet  begun  to 
potential  of  this  industry. 
the  free  world,  aquaculture 
fully  10  percent  of  all  fish 
consumed.  In  this  country 
only  five  or  six  species 
that  approach  commercial 
in  other  countries  dozens 
now   produced    in 
ments  for  supply  to 

The  chief  reasons  for 
other  countries  are  three 

First,  capital  is  available 
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ther  in  those  countries  than  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Second,  consumption  and  price  are 
higher. 

Third,  In  those  countries  there  Is  a 
national  policy  to  promote  aquaculture. 

U.S.  consumption  of  fish  and  shellfish 
Is  on  the  increase  according  to  every 
study  on  the  subject.  Demand  is  growing. 
However,  the  technology  for  U.S.  aqua- 
culture has  not  yet  been  perfected,  and 
there  is  still  high  risk  In  the  Industry. 
Consequently,  venture  capital,  already 
scarce  in  these  difficult  economic  times, 
is  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
further  development  of  aquaculture. 
With  more  practical  knowledge  and  with 
a  few  vivid  demonstrations  of  success,  of 
practicality  and  of  commercial  viability, 
private  Industry  will  increase  its  invest- 
ment in  the  industry. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  us 
to  make  aquaculture  more  attractive  to 
the  private  sector  right  now,  rather  than 
in  the  distant  future: 

Normal  international  supplies  of  fish 
appear  to  be  diminishing  while  demand 
Is  increasing.  Too,  due  to  the  increase  in 
fuel  prices  it  has  become  more  expensive 
to  send  fishing  vessels  thousands  of  miles 
to  distant  international  waters.  Greater 
production  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  inland, 
coastal,  and  near -coastal  waters  will  both 
Increase  supply  and  cut  down  on  energy 
costs. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  imports  more  than 
50  percent  of  our  fishery  products;  In 
1974  this. amounted  to  $1.5  billion.  With 
an  improved  aquaculture  industry,  we 
could  increase  domestic  production  and 
alleviate  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems. One  estimation  predicts  an  annual 
balance  of  payments  savings  of  $580  mil- 
lion annually. 

Aquaculture  is  an  ideal  industry  for 
coastal  wetlands,  many  of  which  are  now 
being  underutilized.  In  addition.  It  can 
make  use  of  thermal  eflBuents  from  pow- 
erplants,  and  bring  value  to  a  resource 
that  is  now  regarded  as  a  nuisance  and 
largely  wasted.  Currently,  powerplants 
in  New  York,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia are  experimenting  with  this  type 
of  system. 

Since  It  began  ages  ago,  the  open-seas 
and  coastal-waters  fishing  industry  has 
been  plagued  not  only  by  shortages  of 
fish,  but  also  by  fluctuations  in  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  available  for  catching.  LTiro- 
duction  of  juvenile  species,  known  as 
ocean  ranching,  now  makes  it  possible 
to  stabilize  and  increase  this  supply  to 
the  benefit  of  the  fishing  industry. 

In  general,  protein-rich  foods  are  in 
short  supply  around  the  world.  Increased 
yield  in  the  fishing  industry,  brought 
about  by  acquaculture.  can  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  toward  increasing 
these  supplies  of  necessary  protein-rich 
foods. 

Aquaculture  has  benefited  the  large 
corporations,  "Mom  and  Pop"  operations, 
and  small  farmers.  Facilities  may  range 
from  multimillion  dollar  operations 
yielding  thousands  of  tons  per  year  to 
small  tanks  and  ponds.  For  several  spe- 
cies, current  technology  is  sufficient  to 
allow  small  operations;  what  is  needed 
is  the  perfection  of  marketing  systems 
designed  to  bring  fish  from  small  pro- 
ducers to  consumers.  One  object  of  the 


National  Aquaculture  Act  Is  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  these  marketing  systems. 

My  Interest  in  this  Industry  was 
prompted  by  the  many  successful  aqua- 
culture projects  carried  out  by  and 
through  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Currently,  CSRS  sponsors  48  re- 
search projects  at  State  agricultural  re- 
search stations  and  at  land  grant  col- 
leges. These  projects  Include  studies  on 
breeding  and  genetics,  nutrition,  disease, 
and  parasite  control,  and  quality  control. 
The  scientists  involved  in  these  projects 
take  a  shirt-sleeve,  hard-working  ap- 
proach to  their  research,  and  they  have 
done  much  to  further  the  development  of 
freshwater  foodfish. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  provisions 
of  the  National  Aquaculture  Organic  Act 
are  as  follows : 

The  act  would  establish  a  National 
Aquaculture  Development  Plan  imder 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  will 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  plan  is  to  identify  priority  species 
to  which  efforts  will  be  devoted. 

The  act  calls  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  persons  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  aquaculture.  One 
method  of  accomplishing  this  will  be  to 
establish  a  public  aquaculture  informa- 
tion center. 

The  act  will  establish  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Aquaculture,  which  will 
include  representatives  from  Commerce, 
Interior,  Agriculture,  ERDA,  EPA,  and 
FDA. 

The  act  provides  for  contracts  and 
grants  to  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
private  industry  entities  to  further  de- 
velop aquaculture. 

The  act  permits  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  guarantee  commercial  loans 
and  obligations  made  to  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  reconditioning  of  aquaculture  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Aquaculture  Organic  Act 
of  1977  is  of  particular  importance  to 
those  States  which  have  made  significant 
strides  in  the  development  of  aquaculture 
industries.  To  be  sure,  these  include  all 
the  coastal  States,  but  they  also  include 
many  of  our  inland  States.  In  Texas, 
shrimp  are  now  being  raised  successfully 
in  Corpus  Christi,  utilizing  the  thermal 
effluent  from  a  nearby  powerplant.  Yet 
we  of  Texas  have  found  that  shrimp 
need  not  be  raised  only  on  the  coast. 
Hundreds  of  miles  inland  near  Pecos  we 
are,  on  an  experimental  basis,  raising 
these  same  shrimp  in  ponds  located  in 
a  semiarid  region.  These  ponds  are  fed 
by  the  salt  waters  pumped  from  an 
ancient  ocean  which  still  exists  deep  un- 
derground. 

Too,  in  the  farmlands  Texas  catfish  are 
raised  in  ponds  and  tanks.  These  fish 
are  sold  to  local  markets  or  are  used  to 
stock  other  ponds,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

Many  of  our  Southern  States  are  also 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  several  aqua- 
culture species.  In  the  Northeast,  oysters 
and  lobsters  are  now  being  raised  like 
farm  animals.  In  the  Northwest,  juvenile 
salmon  are  being  released  into  native 
streams  which  carry  them  out  to  sea 
where  they  mature.  In  just  a  few  years 
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these  salmon  return  to  those  same 
streams  to  spawn,  and  there  they  are 
haiTCSted  by  local  citizens.  On  the  west- 
em  coastlands  abalone  are  now  being 
grown  commercially. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what 
is  happening  now  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  industry.  What  can  happen  in  the 
future  is  even  more  exciting:  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  from  old  offshore  oil 
platforms;  the  release  of  shrimp  into 
coastal  waters  where  they  will  mature 
and  be  harvested  by  the  shrimping  in- 
dustry';  the  breeding  and  development  of 
superspecies.  larger,  better,  and  more 
nutritious  than  those  that  now  exist. 

As  we  farm  the  land,  so  can  we  farm 
the  waters.  The  National  Aquaculture 
Organic  Act  of  1977  is  a  major  step  In 
that  direction.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  support  of  an  act  which 
will  bring  more  progress  in  an  area  on 
which  we  must  place  increasing  reliance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  my  proposed 
legislation  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
sommary    op    the    national    aquactjlture 

Organic  Act  of  1976  Sponsored  by  Senator 

Lloyd  Bentsen 

PURPOSE 

To  provide  for  the  development  of  aqua- 
culture In  the  United  States  through: 

Basic  and  applied  research. 

Coordination  of  existing  and  future  ac- 
tivities. 

Sharing  of  information. 

Guaranteeing  loans  for  the  development  of 
commercial  aquacultural  facilities. 

BACKGROUND 

Aquaculture  is  the  culture  of  fish,  shell- 
fish and  seaweed.  Acquaculture  Is  used  either 
to  add  to  natural  supplies  (as  In  federal  and 
state  flsh  hatchery  release  programs)  or  to 
produce  conunercial  products  for  sale  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  following  are  representative  of  species 
that  are  cultivated  worldwide: 

Shrimp,  catfish,  salmon,  crawfish,  oysters, 
seaweed,  scallops,  carp,  sea  bream,  milkflsh, 
eel.  lobster,  baitflsh,  trout,  clams,  fre.~hwater 
prawns,  yellowtail  flounder,  and  amiu*. 

Of  these,  the  current  U.S.  Industry  consists 
of  baitflsh,  trout,  catfish,  oysters,  salmon  and 
shrimp.  Only  the  first  five  are  produced  In 
what  may  be  termed  commercially  success- 
ful quantities. 

Aquaculture  was  a  $191,480,000  industry  in 
the  United  States  In  1973-1974.  It  accounts 
for  about  three  percent  of  all  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  flsh  and  sh^jflsh.  However,  in  Japan 
and  Czechoslovakia^"  aquaculture  produces 
ten  percent  of  their  flsh  and  shellfish.  The 
chief  reasons  for  this  higher  percentage  are 
that  in  these  countries  (1)  capital  is  avail- 
able and  goes  further,  (2)  consumption  and 
price  is  higher,  and  (3)  there  is  a  national 
policy  to  promote  aquaculture. 

U.S.  consumption  of  fish  and  shellfish  Is 
on  the  Increase,  so  that  demand  i£  expected 
to  go  up.  However,  the  technology  for  U.S. 
acquaculture  has  not  yet  been  perfected, 
and  there  is  still  fairly  high  risk  In  the  In- 
dustry. Consequently,  venture  capital,  al- 
ready scarce  In  these  tough  economic  times. 
Is  not  available  in  large  quantities  for  further 
development  of  aquaculture. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Aquaculture 
Act  is  to  establish  a  national  policy  to  pro- 
mote acquaculture  through  further  techno- 
logical development  and  by  making  less  risky 
private  capital  investment  in  the  industry. 
With  more  practical  knowledge  and  with  ex- 
amples of  successful  operations,  private  in- 


dustry will  Increase  its  investment  in  the 
indtistry. 

There  are  several  very  good  reasons  for  the 
promotion  of  the  aquaculture  Industry: 

Normal  international  supplies  of  fish  ap- 
pear to  be  diminishing  while  demand  is  in- 
creasing. Too,  due  to  Increases  In  fuel  prices, 
it  has  become  more  expensive  to  send  fishing 
vessels  to  distant  international  waters.  Pro- 
duction of  fish  and  shellfish  in  Inland,  coastal 
and  near-coastal  waters  will  both  Increase 
supply  and  cut  down  on  energy  costs,  result- 
ing in  lower  consumer  payments  for  these 
products. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  imports  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  fishery  products;  in  1974,  this 
amounted  to  $1.5  billion.  More  domestic  pro- 
duction, which  would  come  with  aquacul- 
ture. will  help  with  our  balance  of  payments 
problems.  One  estimation  predicts  an  annua! 
balance  of  payments  savings  of  $580  million 
annually. 

Aquaculture  is  an  Ideal  industry  for  coastal 
wetlands,  many  of  which  are  now  being 
underutilized.  Also,  it  can  make  use  of  ther- 
mal effluents  from  power  plants,  thus  bring- 
ing value  to  a  resource  that  is  now  largely 
wasted;  currently  power  plants  In  New  York, 
Florida,  Texas  and  California  are  involved  in 
this  type  of  system. 

Since  It  began  ages  ago,  the  open -seas  and 
coastal  fishing  Industry  has  been  plagued  by 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  fish  available 
fnr  catching.  Introduction  of  Juvenile  species, 
known  as  ocean  ranching,  now  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  stabilize  end  Increase  this  supply. 

In  general,  protein-rich  foods  are  in  sliort 
supply.  Increased  yield  In  the  fishing  indiis- 
trv.  brought  about  by  aquaculture,  can  make 
significant  contributions  toward  Increasing 
the  supplies  of  necessary  protein-rich  foods. 

Aquaculture  has  benefited  the  large  corpo- 
rations, "Mom  and  Pop"  operations,  and 
small  farmers.  Facilities  may  range  from 
multi-million  dollar  operations  yielding 
thousands  of  tons  per  year  to  small  tanks 
and  ponds.  For  several  species,  current  tech- 
nology is  sufficient  to  allow  small  operations; 
what  is  needed  is  the  perfection  of  marketing 
systemis  designed  to  bring  fish  to  small  pro- 
ducers to  consumers.  One  object  of  the  Na- 
tional Aquaculture  Act  Is  to  aid  In  the  devel- 
opment of  these  systems. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AQTTACTTL- 
TURE  ORGANIC  ACT 

( 1 )  Establishes  a  National  Aquacultxire  De- 
velopment Plan  under  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  will  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  plan  Is  to  establish  "priority"  species 
to  which  efforts  will  be  devoted.  Individual 
plans  for  the  commercial  production  of  each 
priority  species  will  be  developed. 

(2)  Calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
provide  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  persons  and  organizations  Interested  in 
aquaculture. 

Establishes  a  public  aquaculture  infor- 
mation center  to  function  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  projects  and  technical  data 
and  analysis. 

(3)  Establishes  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Aquaculture,  which  will  include  repre- 
sentatives from  Commerce,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, EPA.  ERDA,  FDA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  which  the  Committee  finds  to  have 
functions  related  to  Aquaculture.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  responsible  for  coordination 
of  Federal  efforts. 

(4)  Provides  for  contracts  and  grants  by 
Federal  agencies  In  furtherance  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Permits  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  commercial  loans  and  obligations 
made  to  persons  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of 
aquaculture  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

(6)  Requires  annual  reporting  on  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act  of  Congress. 

(7)  Authorizations: 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Commerce         .  $1,500,000  $12,500,000  $12,500,000 

Interior      1,000,000  7,500,000  7.500.000 

Agriculture  1.000,000  7,500,000  7,500,000 

Total  ....  3.500,000  27,500.000  27,500.000 


Also,  $100  million  is  authorized  without  fiscel  year 
limitation  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  purposes  of  guaranteeing  commercial  loans  and 
obligations  outlined  in  (5). 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 

S.  1044.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel 
Manatra  II  to  be  inspected,  licensed,  and 
operated  as  a  passenger-carrying  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  permit  the  vessel 
Manatra  II  to  be  inspected,  licensed,  and 
operated  as  a  passenger-carrying  vessel. 
Manatra  II,  owned  by  the  Marine  Navi- 
gation and  Training  Association,  is 
operated  on  Lake  Michigan  to  provide 
nautical  training  for  groups  such  as  Sea 
Scouts  and  Sea  Cadets.  The  vessel  does 
not  meet  the  Coast  Guard's  safety  stand- 
ards for  vessels  of  her  size  and  tonnage. 
However,  I  understand  that  the  associa- 
tion has  undertaken  substantial  altera- 
tions and  has  consulted  closely  with  the 
Coast  Guard  on  steps  required  to  insure 
the  safe  operation  of  the  vessel. 

I  emphasize  in  introducing  this  bill 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Con- 
gress override  the  expert  judgment  of 
the  Coast  Guard  on  matters  of  safety. 
Instead,  it  is  my  purpose  to  facilitate  an 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  a  sound 
arrangement  can  be  made  to  permit  the 
vessel  to  be  used  for  the  association's 
training  programs  without  compromising 
essential  safety  rules. 


Bv  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  1045.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
to  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lake- 
shore:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill,  along  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Percy,  to  rename  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  liakeshore  after 
the  man  most  responsible  for  preserving 
the  Nation's  first  urban  national  park — 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  The  thousands 
of  acres  in  this  most  valuable  ecological, 
geological,  and  recreational  resource  ex- 
ist today  due  to  the  perseverance  of  Sen- 
ator Do'i5'9s. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  pav 
tribute  to  the  man  who  was  concerned 
about  the  pressures  and  effects  of  life 
in  the  big  citv  and  the  need  to  maintain 
easily  accessible  open  space  where  city 
dwellers  can  rediscover  themselves. 

Manv  Indiana  citizens  wanted  the 
dunes  nreserved,  but  had  no  one  to  help 
fight  their  cause.  In  1957.  members  of 
the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  approached 
Senator  Douglas  after  their  pleas  for 
help  to  their  own  legislators  proved 
fruitless. 

His  support  of  this  cause  came  as  a 
surprise  to  no  cne.  He  alwa^'s  extended 
his  services  to  people  in  need — evidenced 
by  his  unrelenting  efforts  for  civil  rights. 
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education,  medicare,  urba  i  renewal,  and 
economic  development. 

Paced  with  the  resistar  ce  of  powerful 
business  and  development  Interests,  Paul 
Douglas  waged  the  battle  for  the  lake- 
shore.  It  was  Paul  Dougla  s  who  aroused 
the  conservation  groups  ai  id  public  opin- 
ion. It  was  Paul  Douglas  w  lo  battled  land 
speculators  who  sought  vast  profits.  It 
was  Paul  Douglas  who  en  isted  the  sup- 
port of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. 

After  long  and  often  dis(  ouraging  con- 
flict. Congress  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  D  ines  National 
Lakeshore  in  November  [966.  Without 
his  persistence  and  detei  mlnation  this 
important  part  of  our  na'  ional  heritage 
would  not  be  preserved  fdr  future  gen- 
erations. All  of  it  would  ha  'e  disappeared 
in  the  same  manner  much  of  it  has  al- 
ready disappeared — lost  to  industrial 
growth  by  invading  bulldpzers  and  ce- 
ment mixers. 

Paul  Douglas  was  a  mar  of  \ision  and 
courage  who  represented  i  nd  fought  for 
the  millions  of  people  whd  are  the  real, 
but  often  unrepresented,  s  rength  of  this 
country. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  fight,  Senator 
Douglas  pleaded  with  a  Senate  that  was 
not  quite  ready: 

with  all  humUlty,  I  ask  fcr  your  support 
of  this  bill  to  create  the  Ind  ana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Monument.  I  ask  It  li  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Indiana  to  w  lom  It  should 
belong  forever;  the  people  df  Illinois  who 
depend  upon  It;  the  people  "  "  — 
States  who  are  growing  evei 
their  disappearing  natural 
the  people,  the  millions  up  )n  mUllons  of 
people  who  are  yet  to  be  bo -n  who  cannot 
live  and  grow  and  be  happy  1  n  a  tight  little 
world  of  factories,  of  smoke 
unrelieved  pressures. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believt 
that  the  "millions  who  ar; 
have  a  reminder  of  their 
great  man — a  man  of  honjsty 
sionate  understanding  anc 
lakeshore  should  be  namei  I 
Douglas  National  Lakesh<  re 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un  inimous 
sent  that  the  bill   be  pi|nted 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectioJ,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  t|e  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    1045 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat  • 
Representatives  of  the  United 
ica  in  Congress  assembled. 
titled  "An  Act  to  provide  foi 
ment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes 
November  5,  1966  (80  Stat 
by   striking   out   "Indiana 
Lakeshore",  wherever  It 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "Paul  h[ 
Lakeshore". 


appea  rs 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKElt  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  He  arz,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.    Hatfield,    arid    Mr.    Ran- 

S.  1046.  A  bUl  to  amen(t 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
ize  an  evaluation  of  the  riiks 
fits  of  certain  food  additiv^ 
mit  the  marketing  of 
such  an  evaluation  can  be 
the  Committee  on  Human 


of  the  United 

more  alert  to 

■esources;    and 


and  noise  and 


it  is  proper 
to  be  bom" 
debt  to  this 
compas- 
loyalty.  The 
the  Paul  H. 

con- 
in   the 


and  House  of 
states  of  Amer- 
an  Act  en- 
the  establlsh- 
^atlonal  Lake- 
approved  on 
) ,  Is  amended 
I)unes   National 
and  Insert- 
National 


Tliat 
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D  luglas : 


Act 


the  Federal 
to  author- 
and  bene- 
and  to  per- 
satcharin  imtil 
1  lade  of  it:  to 
Resoxu-ces. 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  authorize  an  evaluation  of  the  risks 
and  benefits  of  certain  food  additives  and 
to  permit  the  marketing  of  saccharin  un- 
til such  an  evaluation  can  be  made. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
recent  announcement  that  it  intends  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  saccharin  in  foods 
and  beverages  has  provoked  a  great  pub- 
lic outcry,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware.  The  FDA's  decision 
was  based  on  the  results  of  a  Canadian 
study  which  found  that  saccharin,  when 
fed  to  rats  in  high  doses,  caused  cancer 
of  the  bladder.  Previous  tests  have  not 
demonstrated  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  saccharin  poses  a  risk  of 
cancer,  and  saccharin  has  been  used  by 
the  American  people  for  about  80  years. 
Many  people  simply  do  not  believe  that 
suflacient  evidence  now  exists  to  warrant 
a  ban.  But,  the  terms  of  the  Delaney 
clause  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  FDA  had  no  choice  but  to  move 
against  saccharin. 

There  are  10  million  diabetics  in  this 
country  who  must  forego  normal  sugar 
consumption.  Many  other  Americans 
suffer  from  conditions,  such  as  obesity, 
which  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  re- 
strict their  intake  of  sugar.  Countless 
people  may  run  an  increased  risk  of  de- 
veloping heart  disease  if  they  must  give 
up  artificial  sweeteners. 

Since  cyclamates  were  banned  in  1970, 
these  people  have  relied  exclusively  on 
saccharin  as  an  artificial  sweetener. 
There  is  no  other  sugar  substitute  avail- 
able to  them.  If  the  saccharin  ban  goes 
into  effect,  there  will  be  no  artificial 
sweeteners  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

We  must  be  diligent  in  protecting  the 
public  health.  We  must  not  knowingly 
allow  the  American  people  to  be  exposed 
to  substances  which  present  a  substan- 
tial cancer-causing  risk.  The  purpose  of 
the  Delaney  clause,  which  was  enacted 
in  1958  when  our  ability  to  detect  risks 
was  much  less  advanced,  is  to  insure  that 
unsafe,  cancer-causing  substances  do  not 
enter  into  our  food  supply.  In  light  of 
our  increased  scientific  sophistication, 
and  the  fact  that  there  may  well  be  sub- 
stantial health  risks  entailed  if  some 
additives — such  as  artificial  sweeteners — 
are  prohibited  when  there  are  no  substi- 
tutes available.  I  think  we  should  explore 
whether  it  is  wise  to  give  Federal  ofBcials 
some  fiexibility  in  administering  the  law. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  todav  would 
accomplish  that. 

My  bill,  similar  to  legislation  already 
introduced  on  the  House  side  by  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
would  not  repeal  the  Delaney  clause.  In- 
stead, the  bill  would  permit  Federal  offi- 
cials to  use  more  discretion  in  making 
decisions  to  remove  food  additives  from 
the  marketplace,  by  allowing  them  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  bene- 
fits and  risks  of  such  decisions. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  to  make  a  finding  that 
the  benefits  of  permitting  estimated  use 
of  a  food  additive  outweigh  the  risks  to 
human  health  posed  by  its  continued  use. 
The  Secretary  would  have  to  consult  with 


an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
trained  scientists,  consumer  representa- 
tives, industry  representatives,  nutrition- 
ists, and  other  experts.  We  would  have 
to  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
comments  from  interested  persons,  and 
his  finding  could  not  take  effect  until 
120  days  after  it  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

In  making  his  evaluation  of  an  addi- 
tive, the  Secretary  would  specifically  be 
required  to  take  into  consideration  such 
factors  as  the  reliability  of  any  tests  per- 
formed with  the  additive,  intake  levels, 
ways  to  minimize  human  exposure  to  any 
risk  posed  by  the  additive,  environmental 
effects,  nutritional  effects,  and  other  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  general  public 
interest. 

Lastly,  the  bill  would  allow  for  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  saccharin  until 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  such 
an  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and  risks 
presented  by  its  continued  use. 

I  believe  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  to  be  responsive  to  the  deeply  felt 
public  concern  which  has  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  decision  to  ban  saccha- 
rin. I  believe  that  the  issues  raised  by 
the  PDA  decision  merit  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  today  is  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1046 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Pood  Additive  Safety  Amend- 
ments of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  409(c)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  348 
(c)  (3) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)",  by 
striking  out  "(1) "  and  "(11) "  In  subparagraph 
(A) ,  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (11),  by  Inserting 
"(I)"  after  ."shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to",  and  by  Inserting  after  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "(II)  any  food  additive  to  be 
used  as  an  Ingredient  of  food  for  human  con- 
svunptlon  If,  upon  petition  setting  forth  the 
grounds  therefor,  the  Secretary  has,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (B),  made  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  finding 
that  based  on  all  the  data  presented  the 
benefit  to  the  general  public  from  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  additive  outweighs 
any  risk  to  human  health  that  permitting 
such  use  may  present";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  (1)  A  finding  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  (1)  (II)  may  be  made  only  after 
the  Secretary  has  received  and  considered  the 
recommendations  respecting  such  finding 
submitted  by  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  (I)  individ- 
uals who  are  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  to  evaluate  the  carcinogenic 
effect  of  the  food  additive  with  respect  to 
which  such  finding  would  be  made  and  to 
evaluate  the  other  effects  of  the  use  of  such 
additive,  (II)  persons  representative  of  the 
Interests  of  consumers  and  the  food  additive 
Industry  affected,  and  (HI)  nutritionists, 
economists,  scientists,  and  lawyers.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  provide  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  Interested  persons  to  comment  on 
such  a  finding,  and  such  a  finding  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  120  days 
after  It  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
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"(11)  In  making  such  a  finding  with  re- 
spect to  a  food  additive,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  and  In  the  finding — 

"(I)  evaluate  the  intake  level  at  which 
the  food  additive  causes  cancer  In  animals 
in  relation  to  the  reasonably  expected  In- 
take level  of  the  additive  by  himians, 

"(11)  evaluate  the  quality  of  any  test 
data  and  the  validity  of  any  tests  which 
may  have  been  performed  on  the  food 
additive, 

"(m)  assess  human  epidemiological  and 
exposure  data  respecting  the  food  additive 
and  statistical  data  on  human  consumption 
of  it, 

"(IV)  evaluate  any  known  biological 
mechanism  of  the  carcinogenic  effect  of 
the  food  additive, 

"(V)  evaluate  the  means  avaUable  to 
minimize  human  exposure  to  the  risks 
presented  by  the  food  additive  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  data  available  on  such 
means,  and 

"(VI)  evaluate  the  probable  effects  of 
prohibiting  the  xise  of  the  food  additive  and 
evaluate  the  probable  effects  of  permitting 
its  use,  such  evaluations  to  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  following  priorities: 
first,  health  risks  and  benefits;  second,  nu- 
tritional needs  and  benefits  and  the  effects 
on  the  nutritional  value,  cost,  avallabUlty, 
and  acceptabUlty  of  food;  third,  environ- 
mental effects;  and  fourth,  the  Interests  of 
the  general  public". 

Sec.  3.  The  food  additive  regulation  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  appli- 
cable to  saccharin  on  March  15,  1977  (Part 
180,  i  180.37;  52  Fed.  Reg.  14638),  shall,  not- 
withstanding paragraph  (c)  of  such  regula- 
tion, remain  in  effect  until  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determines  he  is  unable  to  make  the  finding 
described  In  subsection  (c)  (3)  (A)  (1)  (H)  of 
section  409  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Such  a  determination  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENici)  : 

S.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  an  amendment  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
which  provides  for  a  clarification  of  the 
provisions  under  section  13(c).  I  am 
happy  to  have  my  colleague.  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  as  a  cosponsor.  This  clarification 
of  section  13(c)  is  needed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  delay  of  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  fund- 
ing for  mass  transit  programs  in  urban 
areas. 

Section  13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  includes  five 
provisions  which  are  designed  to  protect 
the  interests  of  workers  affected  by  any 
changes  made  because  of  the  funding  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  local  mass 
transit  programs.  Unfortunately,  a  per- 
verse set  of  circumstances  presently  pre- 
vails to  actually  harm  the  interests  of  the 
workers  which  paragraph  13(c)  was  de- 
signed to  protect. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
protective  agreements  between  the  city 
and  the  union  representatives  be  nego- 
tiated at  the  local  level.  I  quote  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency : 

The  Committee  wishes  to  point  out  that, 
subject  to  the  basic  standards  set  forth  in 
the  bill,  specific  conditions  for  worker  pro- 
tection will  normally  be  the  product  of  local 
bargaining  and  negotiations. 


Presently  in  the  city  of  Albuquerque, 
$1  million  in  urban  mass  transit  funds 
are  being  denied  to  the  city  because  of 
unnecessary  bureauci"atic  delays  here  in 
Washington  which  is  due  in  part  to  the 
unclear  statement  regarding  the  negotia- 
tion of  protective  agreement  in  section 
13(c).  My  amendment  would  provide  a 
clarification  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
negotiation  of  protective  agreements. 

In  Albuquerque,  15  employees  of  a  local 
union  are  about  to  lose  their  jobs  because 
of  the  entanglement  of  redtape  in  Wash- 
ington. As  pointed  out  recently  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  this  problem 
has  developed  in  other  cities  as  well.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  the  clarifica- 
tion provided  in  my  amendment  be 
adopted  quickly. 

The  situation  in  my  home  State  is  well 
documented  in  several  articles  from  the 
Albuquerque  papers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tJiey  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Honorable  Ray 
Marshall,  concerning  this  situation  in 
Albuquerque,  and  he  has  agreed  to  look 
into  the  present  situation.  However,  cor- 
rective legislation  is  obviously  required. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thre  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material   were  ordered  to  be   printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  1047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Section  13 
(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  arrangements 
shall  not  Include  a  requirement  for  approval 
of  any  collective  bargaining  agreements  other 
than  by  the  appropriate  local  employee  rep- 
resentatives." 


[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Mar.  1, 1977] 
Btrs  Riders  Lose  Out 

Albuquerque  bus  riders  should  ask  Con- 
gress to  change  a  law  which  threatens  a  part 
of  this  city's  transit  system  service. 

The  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  (DOL)  has  re- 
fused to  certify  a  $1  million  grant  in  operat- 
ing funds  to  the  system  because  the  inter- 
national United  Transportation  Union  (UTU) 
objected  to  a  local  labor  protection  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  local  union  and  the  city. 
The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  (UMTA) 
requires  that  a  labor  protection  agreement 
be  negotiated  between  the  transit  operator 
and  the  union  before  the  funds  are  released. 
The  international  union  refused  to  accept 
the  local  union's  agreement  with  the  city 
so  the  DOL  refused  to  certify  the  loan  grant. 

The  DOL  refusal  will  result  in  a  cutback  in 
city  bus  service  beginning  March  21  that  will 
affect  an  estimated  2.500  rides  riders  a  day 
and  will  result  in  the  end  of  10  to  15  Jobs 
within  the  transit  system. 

The  bus  riders  of  Albuquerque  should  not 
have  to  suffer  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
labor  union  that  has  been  given  virtual  veto 
power  over  Issuance  of  federal  grants  to 
transit  systems  such  as  Albuquerque's. 

The  part  of  the  act  which  grants  such 
power  is  absurd  and  should  be  removed  from 
the  law.  Not  only  does  it  delegate  federal 
power  to  the  union,  it  circumvents  the  intent 
of  Congress  which  appropriated  funds  to  help 
public  transit  systems  better  serve  the 
public. 

The  Irony  is  the  union's  refusal  to  approve 
the  local  labor  protection  agreement  and  will 
cost   some    transt   workers    their    Jobs    and 


thousands  of  other  persons  their  transpor- 
tation. 


[From   the   Albuquerque    Tribune,   Mar.    1, 

1977] 

Doesn't  Make  Sense 

The  city's  dilemma  in  which  it  Is  forced 
to  curtail  or  cut  bus  service  reads  like  the 
cliche  about  winning  the  battle  and  losing 
the  war. 

The  city  will  eliminate  Sunday  and  night 
bus  service,  phase  out  two  routes  and  cut 
back  several  other  routes  because  Albuquer- 
que did  not  receive  a  federal  grant  totalling 
more  than  $1  million. 

The  grant  money  has  been  refused  because 
the  United  Transportation  Union  interna- 
tional would  not  approve  a  contract  between 
Its  Local  1745  and  the  City  of  Albuquerque. 

The  grant  under  which  the  city  sought 
to  receive  the  federal  grant  requires  that  a 
labor  protection  agreement  be  negotiated 
between  the  city  and  the  union  before  the 
federal  funds  are  released. 

The  international  union  refused  to  ratify 
the  agreement  because  the  local  pact  does 
not  provide  such  items  as  binding  arbitration 
and  the  right  to  strike. 

The  city's  chief  administrative  officer, 
Frank  Klelnhenz,  said  those  Items  cotild  not 
be  included  in  the  contract  because  he  be- 
lieved the  city  would  be  in  violation  of  state 
law. 

The  irony  of  the  United  Transportation 
Union's  veto  of  the  local  agreement  is  that 
10  to  15  of  Its  members — city  bus  drivers — 
will  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  the  cutbacks 
in  bus  service. 

In  addition  to  the  hardships  faced  by  the 
drivers  and  their  families,  there  also  will  be 
the  loss  of  public  transportation  to  people 
who  depend  on  bus  service  to  get  them 
around  the  city. 

The  people  of  Albuquerque  are  the  losers 
in  the  United  Transportation  Union's  "vic- 
tory" In  blocking  Albuquerque's  federal  grant 

It  doesn't  make  sense. 


[From  the  Albuquerque  News,  Mar.  3,  1977] 
Union  Bi,ackmail 

Although  abuses  of  union  power  seem  dis- 
turbingly commonplace  these  days,  few  are 
as  galling  as  that  currently  being  perpetrated 
against  the  citizens — of  Albuquerque  by  the 
United  Transportation  Union  Internationsd. 

Due  to  an  Inexplicable  act  of  Congress,  the 
UTU  has  been  given.  In  effect,  the  power  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Albuquerque  re- 
ceives federal  funds  for  the  operation  of  Its 
bus  system.  This  situation  is  not  as  strange 
as  It  may  seem:  special  interest  groups  have 
often  been  able  to  attach  "riders"  onto 
worthwhile  legislation  which  then  becomes 
ineffective.  But  the  fact  Is,  the  UTU  Interna- 
tional has  deprived  Albuquerqueans  of  ade- 
quate bus  service. 

Because  the  UTU  International  has  refused 
to  approve  the  contract  Its  own  Local  1746 
made  with  the  City,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  will  not  release  funds  amounting  to 
more  than  $1  mUUon  that  would  normally 
be  granted  to  the  City  under  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 

As  a  result,  Albuquerqeans  will  not  be  able 
'  to  ride  the  bus  on  Sundays  or  at  night.  And 
two  bus  routes  wUl  be  eliminated,  while  the 
remaining  services  wUl  be  curtaUed.  Ten  to 
15  local  UTU  members  will  lose  their  Jobs  as 
a  result  of  these  cutbacks  (adding  to  Albu- 
querque's already  high  unemployment  rolls) . 
Our  elderly  and  lower-Income  families  wUl 
find  it  even  more  difficult  to  survive  eco- 
nomically. 

This  a  clear-cut  case  of  blackmail  by 
the  UTU  International,  which  says,  "If  you 
don't  play  the  game  our  way,  we'll  foreclose 
on  your  bus  system."  What  makes  the  situa- 
tion even  more  intolerable  Is  that  this  black- 
mail Is  being  financed  with  taxes  paid  by 
those  very  people  who  are  being  blackmaUed, 
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and  that  the  International 
ruled  an  agreement  that  wai 
most  members  of  Its  own  loca : 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
ternational's  action  could  be 
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in  this  voluntary  insurance 

I  think  It  is  important 
that   the   Congress   correc 
oversights  and  assure  that 
and  disabled  members  of 
be  able  to  have  the  benefits 
part  B. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printet 

ORD. 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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S.    1048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 1836  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(2)  has  attained  age  65  and  Is  a  resldexit 
of  the  United  States,  and 

"(A)   Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

"(B)  Is  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  In  the  United  States,  or 

"(C)  is  an  alien  who  is  not  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  but  who  is  (and  on  January  1,  1975, 
was)  otherwise  permanently  residing  In  the 
United  States  under  color  of  law  (Including 
any  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  In  the 
United  States  as  a  re.sult  of  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  section  203  (a)  (7)  or 
section  212  (d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act),",  (b)  For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1837  (d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  an 
Irxdlvldual,  who  does  (but  would  not  except 
for  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) ) 
first  satisfy  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1836  of 
such  Act  on  a  date  which  is  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed 
first  to  satisfy  such  paragraph  (2)  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  through  an 
unfortimate  oversight,  the  opportunity 
was  lost  some  years  ago  to  amend  the 
medicare  part  B  voluntary  insurance 
program  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Such  an  amendment  would 
have  enabled  many  Cuban  refugees  liv- 
ing in  our  country  and  other  persons  of 
similar  status  to  be  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits offered  by  this  program.  It  is  very 
important,  Mr.  President,  that  these  in- 
dividuals "be  included  in  the  voluntary 
insurance  program.  Many  elderly  per- 
sons are  presently  excluded  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  hardworking  and  con- 
tributing members  of  our  society. 

For  this  reason,  I  want  to  cosponsor 
S.  1048,  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Florida,  Senator 
Chiles,  amending  part  B  of  the  medicare 
program — supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  for  aged  and  disabled — 
in  order  to  include  Cuban  parolees  and 
other  persons  of  like  status  among  the 
voluntary  beneficiaries  of  welfare  assist- 
ance to  the  blind,  aged,  or  permanently 
disabled.  This  program  offers  benefit 
payments  for  home  health  services,  diag- 
nostic tests,  and  pathological  and  out- 
patient physical  therapy  services.  Un- 
like other  welfare  programs,  there  is  no 
requirement  of  impoverishment  for  par- 
ticipation in  medicare  part  B. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
should  promptly  look  into  this  matter 
and  enact  legislation  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program  to  all  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  them. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  1050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  there  is  a  moratorium  on 
the  increase  of  any  rates,  the  reduction 
in  levels  and  types  of  postal  services,  and 
the  closing  of  certain  post  oflBces:  to  the 
Committee  on  Crovemmental  Affairs. 

LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  MORATORIUM  ON  THE 
CLOSING  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF  POST  OFFICES, 
INCREASES  IN  POSTAL  RATES,  AND  REDUCTIONS 
IN  THE  LEVELS  OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  24  of  last  year  H.R.  8603  be- 
came Public  Law  94-421.  This  measure 
primarily  concerns  organizational  and 


financial  activities  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
It  also  contains  a  provision  to  prevent 
the  indiscriminate  closing  of  small  post 
offices  throughout  America. 

During  the  development  of  H.R.  8603, 
I  consistently  stressed  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  established 
postal  services  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  of  America.  As  a  result,  the  bill 
contained  language  placing  a  morato- 
rium on  the  closing  and  consolidation  of 
post  oCaces  and  prohibiting  postal  rate 
increases  and  reductions  in  levels  of  serv- 
ice until  March  15.  1977.  The  date  of 
March  15  was  selected  because  on  that 
date  the  Commission  on  Postal  Service 
was  required  to  report  its  findings  to 
Congress  and  the  President. 

The  Commission  on  Postal  Service, 
established  by  Public  Law  94-421,  con- 
sists of  seven  members :  three — including 
the  chairman — appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  two  each  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  tlie  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Post- 
master General  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  are  ex-oflBcio 
members  without  a  vote.  The  general 
responsibility  of  the  Commission  is  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Postal  Service.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion is  also  required  to  review  and  issue 
recommendations  on  specific  areas  of  in- 
terest, including  public  service  aspects  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

The  March  15  deadline,  of  course,  has 
passed  and  the  Commission's  report  is 
now  due  on  April  18.1  have  reviewed  the 
moratorium  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
believe  there  is  need  for  an  extension. 
Congress  must  have  time  to  review  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Services  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  develop  legislation  in  response 
to  the  recommendations. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  extends 
from  March  15  to  October  31,  1977,  the 
moratorium  on  rates,  service  reductions, 
post  ofBce  closings  and  consolidations 
provided  in  Public  Law  94-421.  This  ex- 
tension will  give  sufficient  time  for  the 
Congress  to  develop  any  legislative  pro- 
posals on  postal  operations  that  should 
be  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thje  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1050 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  2401  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion on  Postal  Service  is  required  to  trans- 
mit the  final  report  required  under  section 
7(f)(1)  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
Amendments  of  1976  to  the  President  and 
each  House  of  Congress."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ending  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1977,". 
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By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bayh,  and  Mr.  McIntyre)  : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  A  joint 

resolution  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 

effects  of  saccharin;  to  the  Committee 

on  Human  Resources. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  saccharin  has  caused — or 
will  ever  cause — cancer  in  humans.  There 
Is,  according  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, no  immediate  hazard  to 
human  beings.  And,  there  have  been  no 
public  hearings  on  the  matter. 

And  yet,  the  FDA  has  ordered  that 
products  containing  saccharin  be  re- 
moved from  the  market.  This  is  just 
another  example  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  too  far.  It  is  also  an  example 
of  going  beyond  commonsense. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  will  prevent  the  FDA  from 
carrying  out  this  prohibition  until  it  or 
the  OfQce  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
conducted  adequate  research. 

Saccharin  is  an  artificial  sweetener 
used  in  artificially  flavored  soft  drinks, 
canned  fruits,  diet  jams  and  jellies, 
sugarless  chewing  gum,  toothpaste, 
mouthwash,  cosmetics,  over-the-counter 
drugs,  and  other  products.  .Millions  of 
Americans  use  it.  They  want  to  continue 
using  it. 

Some  citizens  need  it — for  instance, 
diabetics.  Many  of  them  would  die  from 
drinking  one  can  of  soft  drink.  They  de- 
serve an  alternative. 

Also,  people  with  v/eight  problems. 
There  is  scientific  evidence  that  this  con- 
dition can  be  hazardous  to  a  person's 
health.  Perhaps  many  more  of  us  ought 
to  use  saccharin. 

Saccharin  is  the  only  artificial  sweet- 
ener that  has  been  approved  for  use  in 
food  and  beverages  since  the  FDA  banned 
cyclamates  7  years  ago.  And,  by  the  way, 
some  of  the  evidence  that  was  used  to 
justify  that  ban  has  subsequently  been 
contradicted. 

Taking  products  containing  saccharin 
off  the  market  would  also  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  companies  that  produce  these 
products.  In  my  view,  it  would  be  an  un- 
necessary blow  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  scientist  but 
I  know  that  rats  are  different  from 
people.  I  knovN?  that  tlie  relative  quantity 
of  an  additive  can  make  a  crucial  differ- 
ence in  a'l  experiment. 

In  the  Canadian  experiment  on  which 
the  FDA  bases  its  ruling,  the  rats  v/ere 
fed  the  human  equivalent  of  800  cans  of 
artificially  flavored  soft  drinks  a  day. 
The  Coulston  experiments  in  the  United 
States,  which  used  a  smaller  amount, 
found  that  saccharin  was  no  health  haz- 
ard to  human  beings. 

We  ask  only  that  the  FDA  or  the  OTA 
conduct,  on  human  beings  rather  than 
rats,  adequate  studies  that  come  to  in- 
disputable conclusions. 

The  FDA  ban  is  well  meaning,  but  it 
will  hurt  more  than  it  wiU  help.  We  must 
bring  it  to  a  halt. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS     . 

S.    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  76,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  payment  under  the  medicare 


program  for  certain  services  performed 
by  chiropractors. 


S.   772 


S.    175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sciiweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  175,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  special  program  of  financial 
assistance  to  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Centers  and  to  other  national 
community  based  organizations. 

S.    196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  196,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  247,  a  bill  to  provide  recognition  to 
the  Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots 
for  their  service  to  their  country  during 
World  War  II  by  deeming  such  service 
to  have  been  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

S.   311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  311,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  College  Tuition  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1977. 

S.   498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  498,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  improved  notice  to  the 
public  of  changes  in  air  carrier  fares. 

S.    SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  506, 
the  Wage  Supplements  for  Handicapped 
Individuals  Act. 

S.  S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
514,  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

3.   573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  573,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

S.   689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and 
the  Senator  irom  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  689,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation.  Act  of 
1958  to  encourage,  develop  and  attain  an 
air  transportation  system  which  relies 
on  competitive  market  forces. 

S.   694 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  694,  a  bill  to  adjust  the 
status  of  Indochlnese  refugees  to  that  of 
lawful  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  772,  to 
amend  section  1011(d)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976. 

S.    779 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON) ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  779.  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

S.   939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  939,  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  amend- 
ments. 

S.    972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  972,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  make  grants  to  support  the 
development  and  operation  of  small 
business  development  centers  in  order 
to  provide  small  business  with  manage- 
ment development,  technical  informa- 
tion, product  planning  and  development, 
and  domestic  and  international  market 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  991,  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Education. 

B.    lOIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1015,  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  certain  detergents  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region. 

S.    1034 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  ToveER)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1034,  relating 
to  the  use  of  saccharin. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    106 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  105.  calling  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION   27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  27.  to  limit  Senators  to  two 
terms. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTTON    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28,  to  limit  the  terms  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  119— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  PRINTING 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 
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S.  Res.  119 
Resolved,  That  there  be  prli^ed 
of  the  Special  Committee 
thousand  one  hundred  and 
copies  of  Its  report  to  the 
"Development  in  Aging:  1976" 


for  the  use 

>n    Aging    one 

additional 

^nate  entitled 

(Pt.  1). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTIOlf 
TO  THE  BAN  ON 


12P-^UBMIS- 
RELATING 


SACCHARIN 

(Referred  to  the  Commlttfce  on  Human 
Resources.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  120 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sens4  of  the  Senate 
that  no  ban  or  prohibition  on  t  le  production, 
distribution,  or  sale  of  saccbar  n  should  take 
efTect  unless  and  until  full  uid  complete 
hearings  have  been  conducte<  by  the  Pood 
and  Etrug  Administration  to  coi  sider  whether 
tests  have  been  appropriate  f<r  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  of  this  food  additive,  with 
respect  to  inducing  cancer  in  n  an  or  animal; 
and,  moreover,  whether  altei  aatlve  public 
health  protection  measures  should  be  taken 
in  response  to  alleged  carcinog  enic  effects  of 
saccharin  ingestion,  where  t  le  danger  to 
health  of  human  consumpti*  m  of  normal 
quantities  of  saccharin  has  n<  t  been  finally 
established;  and,  finally,  whetl  ler  an  exemp- 
tion from  Buch  ban  or  prohibii  ion  should  be 
granted  with  respect  to  saccl  arin  required 
Xor  special  dietary  purposes 


PDA    BAN    OF    SACCHAKIN    IS 


•SEMATORE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
annals  of  American  hlstor;' 
with    heroic    actions.    We 
Nathan  Hale  regretted  tha 
one  life  to  give  to  his  coufitry 
member   that   Barbara 
lowered  her  country's  flag 

And  now  the  Pood  and 
tration  has  stepped  right 
calorie-conscious  American 
artificial  sweetener  on  the 

On  March  9,  FDA  annoilnced 
would  ban  the  use  of  saccharin 
after  notice  In  the  Federal 
a  period  of  public  hearings. 

It  explained  this  action 
sory  reaction  to  a  Canadian 
alleged  that  hi^  dosages 
could  cause  malignant  timidrs 

First,  let  me  acknowledge 
FDA  did  not  act  without  sorje 
Doubts  about  the  safety 
have  persisted  for  many 
confirmed  nor  completely  dispelled 

In  1972,  the  FDA 
discourage  the  general  use 
A  study  requested  of  the  Najtional 
emy  of  Sciences  in  1974  concluded 
that  further  study  was  n 
ary  1977,  the  FDA  annou^iced 
would  act  on  the  basis  of 
a  Canadian  study  then  underway 

The  results  are  in.  The 
sponds  to  the  language  of 
clause  of  the  Food,  Drug 
Act,  which  flatly  prohibits 
food  of  any  ingredient  shofvn 
cancer  in  animals  or  man. 

As  a  consistent  supporter 
forcement  by  the  FDA  of 
standards,  I  am  not  convin4ed 
goal  precludes  any  exercise 
medical  judgment. 

There  has  been  some  tendency 
miss  the  passionate  public 
this  ban  as  being  only  a 


imposed 

of 


FLA 


aid 


case 
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from  persons  imwllling  to  forego  self- 
indulgence  in  sweets.  However,  the  im- 
pact of  this  ban  would  be  far  broader 
than  persons  with  weight  control  prob- 
lems. There  are  10  million  diabetics,  of 
all  ages,  who  require  special  sugar-free 
diets.  There  are  millions  of  cardiovascu- 
lar patients  who  must  restrict  their  sugar 
intake.  And  there  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  use  saccharin  but  who 
consider  the  ban  an  arbitrary  and  sim- 
plistic action  that  offends  commonsense. 
They  believe  that  human  judgment  is  an 
appropriate  element  of  any  governmen- 
tal decision  affecting  the  lives  and  hab- 
its of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  issue  is  one  of  reasonableness. 
Science  is  not  so  advanced  that  it  can 
always  provide  absolute  answers.  Rigid, 
automatic  action  that  admit?  no  weigh- 
ing of  benefit  and  risk  is  exaggerated  in 
light  of  the  history  and  experience  with 
saccharin.  I  believe  we  can  act  ration- 
ally without  abandoning  the  important 
principle  of  high  standards  of  public 
safety.  My  proposal  is  that  the  forthcom- 
ing hearings  should  consider  whether 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  saccharin 
ban  actually  permits  an  evaluation  of 
the  safety  of  this  food  additive.  I  per- 
sonally believe  such  a  ban  may  be  prema- 
ture when  based  on  a  single  study  carried 
out  elsewhere  after  at  least  40  previous 
tests  failed  to  develop  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  harm.  More  important.  I  think 
the  implications  for  human  safety  are 
not  clearly  established  by  test  amoimts 
equivalent- to  the  human  consumption  of 
800  12-ounce  diet  sodas  daily  over  a  life- 
time. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  House 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Environment  has  scheduled  hearings  to 
consider  this  action,  and  possible  legis- 
lative clariflcation  of  the  intent  of  cur- 
rent law. 

To  support  this  inquiry,  I  am  today 
proposing  a  resolution  to  assure  full 
hearings  on  both  the  necessity  of  this 
ban  and  the  possible  impact  on  persons 
whose  special  dietary  requirements 
would  be  affected. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CODE  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  110 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    Ill    THBOT7GH    114 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  65  proposed  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.     116 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DURKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bn)EN)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  Amendment  No.  65  proposed  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  11,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  117 

(Ordered  jo  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  DURKIN  submitted  an  amend- 
m«it  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65  to  Senate  Resolution 
110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  118 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  >v 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  akiendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  119 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NuNN)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  120 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65  proposed  to  Senate 
Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    121 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL   DISTRICTT   COURT 
JUDGES— S.  11 

AMENDMENT  NO.    115 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary) 

Mr.  STONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  11)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  court 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

POOD    STAMP   PBOGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry,  I  wish  to  announce 
food  stamp  hearings  on  Friday,  March  25 
at  9  a.m. 

Primarily,  the  purpose  of  these  hear- 
ings is  to  handle  the  overflow  of  wit- 
nesses who  could  not  be  accommodated 
at  the  full  committee  farm  bill  hearings. 
However,  a  limited  number  of  additional 
witnesses  will  be  scheduled  subject  to 
time  constraints. 

Oral  testimony  will  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  but  written  statements  may  be 
of  any  length  and  will  be  inserted  into 
the  record  in  their  entirety.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
hearing  clerk  of  the  committee  at  224- 
2035. 

WITNESS   LIST 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  will 
continue  its  hearings  on  S.  826  and  S. 
591.  The  following  additional  dates  have 
been  scheduled: 

TtMsday,  March  29th,  1977: 

Mr.  Robert  ^K.  Prl,  Acting  Administrator, 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mrs.    Patricia    Roberts    Harris,    Secretary, 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brock  Adams,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Roderick  M.  Hills,  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Dr.  David  A.  Hamil,  Administrator,  Rural 
Electric  Administration. 

Dr.  John  J.  Bennett,  Assistant  Secretary 
lor  Naval  Installations  and  Logistics,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  George  M.  Stafford,  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Wednesday,  March  30th,  1977: 

Mr.  Peter  Stern,  North  East  Utilities. 

Mr.  Arnold  Saltzman,  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  on  National  Growth 
Policy  Processes 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Burke,  Chairman,  Rhode 
Island  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Dr.  Chauncy  Starr,  President,  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute. 

Mr.  Irving  S.  Shapiro,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  E.I.  Dupont  De  Nemours  and 
Company. 

OPERATION    OF    TKE    BLACK    LUNC    BENEFITS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
authorized  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  (Mr.  Williams)  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee,  on  the  operation  of 
the  black  lung  benefits  program  and  on 
the  need  for  reform  of  that  program,  on 
Monday,  April  4,  1977.  and  Tuesday. 
April  5.  1977.  The  hearings  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.,  and  will  be  held  in 
room  4232,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on 
both  days. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  statements 
or  testify  should  contact  Robert  Hum- 
phreys on  224-7672. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Scientific  Research,  chaired  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  will  hold  a  legis- 
lative hearing  on  genetic  engineering/ 
recombinant  DNA  research  on  Wednes- 
day, April  6.  1977.  The  hearing  will  focus 
on  pending  legislative  proposals  for  the 
regulation  of  recombinant  DNA  research 
and  the  administration's  proposal  cur- 
rently in  preparation. 

Six  months  ago,  in  a  joint  letter  with 
Senator  Javits,  I  urged  President  Ford 
to  extend  guidelines  written  by  the  Na- 
tioiml  Institutes  of  Health  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  general  public  and  labora- 
tory workers  involved  in  recombinant 
DNA  research  so  that  they  would  cover 
all  such  research  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Pursuant  to  our  m-gent 
request,  the  President  created  the  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Committee  on  Recom- 
binant DNA  Research  to  study  exten.sion 
of  the  NIH  guidelines  to  cover  all  re- 
combinant DNA  research.  The  Inter- 
agency Committee  made  its  interim  re- 
port on  March  17.  1976.  I  have  reviewed 
the  report  and  feel  that  it  represents  a 
major  step  forward.  I  am  pleased  to  find 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  the  responsibility  for 
formulating  regulations  for  the  use  and 
production  of  recombinant  DNA  mole- 
cules. There  are.  however,  problem  areas. 

First.  We  must  assure  sufficient  and 
meaningful  involvement  of  laymen  and 
the  general  public  in  the  formulation  of 
regulations  by  the  Secretary. 
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Second.  We  must  carefully  assess  the 
wisdom  of  totally  preempting  State  and 
local  laws  regulating  the  recombinant 
DNA  research  and  applications  given  our 
concern  to  assure  involvement  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  these  issues. 

Third.  We  must  broaden  the  rationale 
for  standards  to  include  not  only  the 
safety  of  laboratory  workers  and  em- 
ployees, but  also  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic and  other  living  things  in  the  envi- 
ronment. 

I  am  confident  that  these  points  can 
be  resolved  in  our  hearings. 

Since  the  last  hearings  on  recombi- 
nant DNA  research  before  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  there  has  been 
considerable  public  discussion  p.nd  pub- 
lic controversy  over  this  issue.  I  believe 
that  the  vigorous  public  debate  over  the 
potential  benefits  and  uses  of  this  re- 
search is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic policymaking  process. 

I  believe  that  we  may  very  well  be  at 
an  historic  point  not  only  in  the  history 
of  biological  science,  but  also  in  the  ma- 
turing of  our  society  in  its  responsibility 
for  the  use  of  science.  It  is  clear  that  we 
as  a  society  must  ultimately  decide 
whether  and  how  to  proceed  with  recom- 
binant DNA  research  and  what  use  to 
make  of  this  technology. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   CONSUMER   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  commence  hearings 
on  S.  656  and  S.  918,  bills  to  regulate 
debt  collection  practices,  at  10  a.m.  on 
, April  25.  26,  and  27,  in  room  5302  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Taffer,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building;  telephone 
224-0893.     

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
AUTO  WORKERS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS  ON  AUTO  EMIS- 
SIONS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
1977  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  are 
taken  up  by  the  full  Senate  soon,  Sena- 
tor Griffin  and  I  will  offer  the  Riegle- 
Griffin  amendment  to  that  legislation. 
Our  amendment  contains  an  auto  emis- 
sions schedule  that  reflects  the  recent 
agreement  reached  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers — UAW — with  Senator  Griffin 
and  me,  and  Congressmen  John  D.  Din- 
GELL  and  James  T.  Broyhill.  We  believe 
that  this  emissions  schedule  is  tech- 
nologically and  economically  feasible 
while  being  well  balanced  in  terms  of 
protecting  jobs,  protecting  the  public 
health  and  the  environment,  and  con- 
serving energy. 

Today  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
several  items  which  lend  support 
to  the  Dingell-Broyhill/Riegle-Griflan/ 
'JAW  auto  emissions  schedule.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  these  materials 
useful  as  they  evaluate  the  1977  mobile 
source  provisions  of  the  1977  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments. 

The  following  items  appear  printed 
below : 


The  statements  delivered  by  UAW  Presi- 
dent Leonard  Woodcock,  Congressman  Din- 
gell  and  me  at  our  March  1st  news  confer- 
ence announcing  the  auto  emissions  agree- 
ment. 

A  February  3rd  letter  from  Mr.  Woodcock 
to  President  Carter — accompanied  by  a  memo 
detaUing  the  results  of  an  independent  study 
conducted  on  the  auto  emissions  question 
by  David  Ragone,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Mlchl-  . 
gan — urging  adoption  of  the  auto  emission 
levels  advocated  by  the  UAW. 

A  February  12th  Boston  Globe  editorial 
supporting  the  Dlngell-BroyhlU/Riegle- 
Grlffin/UAW  emissions  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  or  Leonard  Woodcock, 
President,  UAW 

For  some  time  th*"  United  Auto  Workers 
has  been  concerneu  about  the  auto  emis- 
sion standards  contained  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  In  the  pending  amendments  to  that 
Act.  Our  goal  has  always  been  to  see  the 
adoption,  enforcement  and  monitoring  of 
standards  that  are,  first  and  foremost,  con- 
sistent with  protecting  the  public  health. 
We  have  recognized  that  must  utilize  prac- 
tical technology  and  be  done  in  a  manner 
that  helps  achieve  the  national  goal  of  en- 
ergy conservation  through  increased  fuel 
efficiency  \n  automobiles. 

To  this  end.  the  UAW  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  a  totally  Independent  and  highly  re- 
garded expert  on  this  Issue,  David  Rogone, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  We  have  endorsed 
Dean  Ragone's  recommendations,  which  re- 
flect the  most  recent  developments,  regard- 
ing a  timetable  and  goals  for  controlling  the 
three  principal  pollutants  in  automobUe 
exhausts:  hydrocarbons  (HO),  carbon  mon- 
oxide (CO),  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NOi). 

Last  month,  in  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  I  set  forth  the  UAW  position.  That 
differed  from  both  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee action  last  year  and  the  desires  of  the 
auto  companies,  but  I  said  then  that  the 
UAW  position  "is  not  put  forth  as  a  bargain- 
ing position  intended  to  achieve  some  other 
objectives."  The  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quired that  a  focus  be  established  for  a  re- 
alistic and  responsible  solution. 

The  key  elements  of  the  UAW  proposed 
standards  for  auto  emissions  and  the  at- 
tainment schedule,  based  on  Dean  Ragone's 
recommendation,  are  as  follows: 

HC  CO  NOx 

1978-79    1.60  16  2.0 

1980-81    .41  9  2.0 

1982  and  later .41  9  >  1. 0 

^  EPA  could  increase  up  to  2.0  If  air  quality 
permits.  Also  EPA  1;  to  formulate  program 
of  waivers,  up  to  2.0.  for  Innovative  engines — 
such  as  diesels — that  can  produce  fuel  econ- 
omy substantially  higher  than  comparable 
vehicles. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  this  position  has  been  at- 
tacked, from  different  directions,  as  being 
either  too  lenient  or  too  restrictive. 

We  are  convinced,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
the  correct  position. 

Because  of  our  conviction  that  the  inde- 
pendently arrived  at  UAW  position  is  cor- 
rect, we  are  especially  pleased  to  announce 
today  that  Representatives  Dingell  and  Broy- 
hill and  Senators  Riegle  and  Griffin  have  all 
agreed  to  adopt  and  to  support  the  UAW 
position  outlined  above. 

These  able  men  have  all  previously  Intro- 
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In  calling  this  news  conference  regarding 
this  agreement  today,  we  are  also  announc- 
ing that  Congressman  BroyhlU  and  I  in  the 
House  and  Senators  Rlegle  and  Griffin  In  the 
Senate,  will  shortly  Introduce  this  new  sched- 
ule of  emission  standards  in  legislation  and 
will  be  launching  an  active  campaign  for 
enactment.  This  campaign  will  go  forward 
with  efforts  In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  m  conjimctlon  with  Mr.  Woodcock  and 
the  UAW. 

The  new  legislation  will  be  an  amendment 
to  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  which  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  now  have  un- 
der consideration.  Including  the  need  for  re- 
vising auto  emission  regulations. 

Both  Congressman  BroyhlU  and  I  and  Sen- 
ators Rlegle  and  Grlffln  previously  this  year 
Introduced  a  mobile  source  emission  con- 
trol bUl,  H.R.  2380  and  S.  714  containing  the 
Dlngell-BroyhlU  standards  that  the  House 
overwhelmingly  adopted  last  fall,  September 
15th,  224  to  169.  The  Dmgell -BroyhlU  stand- 
ards, which  had  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  environmental  protection 
agency,  Mr.  Russell  Train,  were  regrettably 
deleted  In  the  ensuing  House  and  Senate 
conference  report  last  year,  a  conference  re- 
port which  later  died  October  1st,  In  a  Sen- 
ate filibuster  against  stationary  source  emis- 
sion control  provisions. 

Mr.  Woodstock,  testlfylaj  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  In  early  February,  announced 
auto  emission  standards  the  UAW  planned  to 
pursue.  Those  standards  were  most  similar 
to  the  original  Dlngell-BroyhlU/Rlegle- 
Grlffin  schedule. 

The  bin  we  wUl  Introduce  will  contain  the 
new  emission  schedule  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  sections  on  mobile  sources  In 
the  current  H.R.  2380  (Dlngell-BroyhlU)  and 
S.  714  (Rlegle-Grlffln). 

This  win  be  a  complete  package  which  ade- 
quately responds  to  needed  changes  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act  regarding  mobile  sources. 

As  you  will  recall  those  of  you  who  fol-» 
lowed  the  auto  emission  Issue  last  Congress 
before  It  died,  legislation  Jim  BroyhUl  and 
I  pursued,  provided  for  a  gradual  tightening 
of  automobile  emission  standards.  Today  this 
agreement  will  continue  the  gradual  tighten- 
ing of  standards,  a  schedule  which  continues 
to  balance  environmental  objectives  and  en- 
ergy conservation  goals  and  savings  for  con- 
sumers while  continuing  the  rate  of  clean 
air  Improvement. 

Our  new  schedule  of  emission  standards 
establishes  portions  of  Mr.  Woodcock's  rec- 
ommendations and  Includes  provisions  from 
the  schedule  the  four  of  us  In  the  Congress 
have  been  pursuing. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  phased-ln  schedule 
of  emission  standards  we  are  announcing  to- 
day move  forward  to  enactment.  The  produc- 
tion of  automobiles  for  1978  model  year  be- 
gins In  a  few  months  and  It  Is  agreed  by  all 
parties  that  the  statutory  standards  In  the 
law  cannot  be  met  In  1978.  Those  levels  are 
unnecessary. 

During  congressional  consideration  of  this 
Issue  last  year,  the  House  and  Senate  both 
passed  bills  extending  the  1977  current 
standards  through  model  year  1978.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  those  standards  be  maintained. 
If  due  only  to  the  mere  passage  of  time,  for 
model  year  1979. 

This  time  table  Is  essential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  certainty  In  the  automo- 
tive Industry  and  to  continue  to  assure  the 
workers  In  that  Industry  their  Jobs. 

This  new  bill  will  differ  from  the  original 
Dlngell-BroyhlU/Rlegle-Griffin  proposal  in 
three  respects : 

1.  The  hydrocarbon  standard  for  the  1980- 
81  period  Is  set  at  the  original  statutory  level 
of  .41  GPM  Instead  of  9  GPM. 

2.  The  final  carbon  monoxide  standard 
which  would  have  been  in  effect  in  model 
year  1982  Is  instead  carried  over  Indefinitely 
at  the  Interim  1980-81  standard  of  9  GPM. 

3.  A  range  of  NOx  Is  given  for  the  ultimate 


standard  Instead  of  leaving  It  entirely  to 
EPA  discretion. 

Frankly,  I  am  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial fuel  economy  Impact  of  going  to  .41  GPM 
hydrocarbon  standards  In  1980 — two  years 
sooner  than  my  original  schedule.  We  have, 
however  accelerated  the  HC  standards  In  re- 
sponse to  concerns  about  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions generally — even  though  calculations 
using  EPA  methodology  show  that  the  two- 
year  pull -ahead  will  change  the  health 
Impacts  by  less  than  one  percent. 

This  minimal  change  Is  because  California 
cars  In  the  area  where  the  photochemical 
oxidant  problem  Is  acknowledged  to  be  most 
serious,  are  already  meeting  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  more  stringent  standard. 
So.  most  of  the  health  benefits  of  going  to 
more  stringent  hydrocarbon  standards  will 
have  accrued  regardless  of  when  the  49- 
State  standard  Is  promulgated. 

Present  estimate  for  manufacturers  Indi- 
cate that  the  fuel  economy  penalty  of  a  .41 
HC  standard  In  1980  Is  between  2  percent 
and  10  percent.  I  continue  to  be  concerned 
that  this  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  these 
slight  gains  In  air  quality.  However,  of  the 
three  pollutants,  automotive  HC  emissions 
are  strongly  Implicated  In  smog  formations- 
and,  if  any  clean-up  should  be  accelerated, 
it  is  agreed  that  HC  control  Is  probably  the 
priority. 

The  revision  to  the  ultimate  CO  standard 
is  based  on  recent  data  that  Indicates  that 
the  original  3.4  GPM  standard  is  not  needed 
for  health  reasons,  and  technical  data  which 
shows  that  three-way  catalyst  systems  may 
have  great  difficulty  attaining  both  low  NO> 
levels  and  the  3.4  GPM  CO  standard.  On  the 
health  side,  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  t".-at 
a  9  GPM  standard  is  more  than  adequate  to 
protect  public  health. 

Both  the  Interagency  task  force  report  on 
motor  vehicle  goals  beyond  1980  ("the  300 
day  study")  and  the  air  quality,  noise  and 
^ealth  panel  reoort  prepared  by  EPA  In  sup- 
port of  the  task  force  Indicate  that  If  a  9 
GPM  CO  standard  Is  established: 

The  average  carbon  monoxide  concentra- 
tion In  the  year  2000  would  be  20  percent  of 
the  average  concentration  experienced  in 
1971-73,  yielding  an  80  percent  reduction 
even  in  the  presence  of  growth  In  vehicle  use 
and  In  stationary  source  CO  production; 

No  air  quality  control  region  in  the  United 
States  would  violate  the  carbon  monoxide  air 
quality  standard  In  the  year  2000;  and 

There  would  be  no  cardiac  health  deaths 
attributable  to  carbon  monoxide  air  quality 
In  the  year  2000. 

In  fact,  the  executive  summary  of  the 
motor  vehicle  goals  study  (page  22)  states: 
"Control  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  at  the 
present  level  of  15  gpm  ts  sufficient  to  reduce 
projected  excess  cardiac  deaths  and  persons 
days  of  discomfort  to  zero  by  2.000  as  emis- 
sion-controlled cars  replace  older  vehicles. 
Lower  CO  emission  levels  do  not  change 
these  health  Indicators." 

The  State  of  California  has  recently  de- 
cided that  a  carbon  monoxide  standard  of 
9  gpm  Is  sufficient  for  Its  needs.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  on 
November  23,  1976,  long-term  standards  for 
all  three  pollutants  (HC,  CO,  and  NOi)  were 
recommended  with  the  long-term  standard 
for  carbon  monoxide  remaining  at  today's 
California  level  of  9  gpm. 

There  Is  a  strong  case  that  more  stringent 
CO  standards  than  9  gpm  are  not  needed 
and  there  appear  to  be  some  strong  technical 
arguments  for  holding  at  the  9  gpni  level. 
Before  completing  my  discussion  on  our  new 
standards.  I  must  comment  on  the  serious 
concern  that  is  held  regarding  the  three-way 
catalytic  converter.  This  device,  that  is  not 
in  mass  production,  shows  some  sign  of  being 
able  to  achieve  somewhat  lower  emission 
levels  than  those  currently  in  effect.  The 
three-way  converter,  planned   to  be  placed 
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on  some  new  cars,  is  to  be  combined  with  an 
overall  complex  system  of  emission  control 
devices  which  may  not  have  durability  even 
for  the  EPA  50,000  mile  certification  test. 

There  Is  no  indication  though  that  the 
motorist  would  have  Incentive  to  have  the 
three-way  catalyst  repaired.  Also,  there  Is  the 
question  of  the  availability  of  repair  services 
for  the  device  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  Federal  Fleet  Emission  Stand- 
ards. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  three-way  con- 
verter will  require  excessive  amounts  of 
rhodium  at  this  stage  of  its  development. 
Rhodium  is  a  rare  and  expensive  metal,  a 
by-product  of  platinum  whose  only  known 
sources  in  any  amounts  today  are  South 
Africa  and  the  U.S.S.R.  These  are  question- 
able sources.  This  is  a  fact  that  could  lead 
to  short  supplies  of  rhodium,  especlaUy  In 
construction  of  mass  produced  vehicles,  10- 
mlUlon  a  year. 

I  question  bow  much  dependency  can  be 
placed  on  the  three-way  catalyst. 

The  final  change  made  to  the  origi- 
nal DingeU-Broyhlll/Rlegie-Grlffin  emission 
schedule  is  on  the  ultimate  oxides  of  iltro- 
gen  standard.  Originally  we  would  have  au- 
thorized EPA  to  set  the  NOx  standard  to  be 
effective  in  model  year  1982.  This"  approach 
was  recommended:  (1)  because  there  con- 
tinues to  be  substantial  debate  over  what 
level  of  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  need- 
ed for  health  reasons;  and,  (2)  because  of  the 
concern  that  a  final  standard  too  stringent 
could  preclude  a  number  of  technologies  that 
show  real  promise  of  achieving  both  air  qual- 
ity and  fuel  economy  Improvement.  In  the 
revised  bill  EPA  would  have  authority  to  set 
the  NOx  standard  in  the  range  of  1  to  2  gpm. 
This  appears  to  be  the  range  that  will  ulti- 
mately represent  a  balance  of  fuel  economy 
and  air  quality  goals.  Factors  to  be  consider- 
ed in  determining  the  ultimate  NOx  include 
technical  availability  and  practicability,  im- 
pact on  fuel  consumption,  and  cost  of  com- 
pliance. If  these  factors  determine  that  the 
NOx  standard  should  be  revised  upward  to- 
ward 2.0  gpm,  the  revision  wUl  occur  if  it 
will  not  endanger  public  health. 

Also  Administrator  may  grant  a  waiver 
up  to  2.0  gpm  NO.  for  innovative  technology 
that  Is  shown  to  be  extremely  fuel  efficient 
and  If  the  waiver  upwards  to  2.0  would  not 
endanger  public  health.  I  cite  the  dlesel,  the 
CVCC,  stratified  charge,  and  lean  burn  as 
some  examples. 

I  think  the  facts  can  be  said  to  argue  for 
accelerated  HC  control  although  I  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  fuel  economy  impact 
I  also  think  there  is  now  a  strong  case  for  a 
9  gpm  CO  standard.  In  my  opinion,  the 
original  Dlngell/Broyhlll  bUl  offered  a  rea- 
sonable balance  among  the  objectives  of  air 
quality  and  fuel  economy  Improvement,  min- 
imized cost  and  stable  auto  employment.  It 
appears  that  the  new  proposal  sponsored  by 
Dlngell-BroyhlU,  Riegle-Grlffin,  Woodcock- 
UAW  is  technologically  achievable. 

I  cosponsor  this  revised  schedule  because 
it  is  reasonable  and  balanced  and  it  is  critical 
that  we  unite  and  resolve  our  differences  in 
order  to  avoid  the  catastrophic  production 
disruption,  product  and  consumer  Impacts 
that  will  result  if  we  do  not  get  on  with  the 
task  before  us. 


Statement  op  Senator  Donald  W. 
RiECLE,  Jr. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  part  of  this  co- 
operative and  successful  effort  to  reach  a 
joint  agreement  with  the  UAW  on  auto  emis- 
sions levels.  The  schedule  we  are  presenting 
here  today  has  been  arrived  at  after  com- 
prehensive and  patient  discussions  between 
UAW  President  Leonard  Woodcock,  Congress- 
men John  Dlngell  and  James  BroyhlU,  and 
Senator  Grlffln  and  myself.  It  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  know  it  is  to  all  of 
them,  that  we  have  been  able  to  come  to-< 


gether  on  an  issue  which  touches  the  lives 
of  so  many  Americans  and  which  is  so  crit- 
ical to  our  environment  and  to  the  nation's 
economy. 

I  especially  want  to  welcome  Leonard 
Woodcock's  support  of  this  measure.  His 
assistance  wlU  be  a  crucial  factor  in  seeing 
our  proposal  through  Congress  this  session. 
I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  Congressmen  Dlngell  and  Broy- 
hlU for  the  vast  amount  of  superb  work 
they  have  put  Into  this  issue  over  the  past 
year. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  emissions 
schedule  represents  the  best  balance  that 
can  be  reached  on  the  auto  emissions  ques- 
tion— best  In  terms  of  our  national  economy 
as  well  as  In  terms  of  the  public  health,  air 
quality  and  unemployment  problems  which 
critically  affect  our  country  today.  Improve- 
ment In  each  of  these  areas  is  a  goal  we  are 
all  trying  to  reach;  the  questions  to  be  re- 
solved— that  I  believe  we  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  resolving  here  today — 
are  how,  and  by  whose  timetable,  we  can 
best  achieve  these  improvements. 

The  figures  we  are  advocating  are  sig- 
nificant because  if  enacted  by  Congress, 
they  wUl  achieve  two  crucial  goals.  First, 
our  set  of  numbers  will  enable  production 
of  both  model  year  1978  and  1979  cirs  to 
go  ahead.  1979  cars  are  In  an  Important 
planning  stage,  and  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  July  1st  deadline  by  which  Con- 
gress must  act  if  1978  cars  are  to  go  into 
production. 

Model  year  1978  cars  are  currently  being 
test  run  at  1977  emission  levels  that  auto 
manufacturers  have  no  assurance  will  be 
approved  by  Congress.  If  they  are  not  ap- 
proved and  Congress  adopts  stricter  stand- 
ards for  1978 — or,  if  Congress  simply  fails 
to  act  on  Clean  Air  Act  legislation  before 
the  July  1st  deadline — Detroit  will  come  to 
a  virtual  standstill  In  auto  production.  What 
that  will  mean  in  terms  of  lost  jobs  and 
decreased  auto  sales  is  ominous  to  predict. 
We  are  talking,  however,  about  a  projected 
loss  of  at  least  230,000  jobs  In  auto-related 
industries  and  as  many  as  1  million  car 
sales.  And  we  are  talking  about  these  losses 
against  a  national  unemployment  figure  of 
7.9%,  a  Michigan  figure  of  9%,  and  a  Detroit 
figure  of  fully  20%. 

Second,  these  emissions  figures  will  pro- 
vide the  most  desirable  air  quality  and 
health  Improvement  standards  when  meas- 
ured against  statutory  fuel  economy  re- 
quirements and  costs  to  the  consumer.  Our 
proposal  calls  for  1980  statutory  emissions 
levels  of  .41  grams  per  mile  (gpm)  of  hydro- 
carbon (HC),  9  gpm  of  carbon  monoxide 
(CO)  and  2.0  gpm  of  nitrous  oxides  (NOx). 
In  1982.  the  Nox  level  is  to  be  reduced  to 
1  gpm  with  a  waiver  and  suspension  pro- 
vision by  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  NOx  level  may  be  increased  to  2.0  gpm. 

Projections  of  the  Federal  Task  Force  pre- 
dicts that  the  proposed  .41  gpm  figure  for 
HC  will  reduce  incidence  of  individual  chest 
discomfort  by  some  5,000  cases  in  the  year 
2000;  the  proposed  CO  level  of  9  gpm  Is 
more  than  sufficient  to  reduce  projected 
excess  cardiac  deaths  and  days  of  discom- 
fort to  0  in  the  year  2000,  as  emission  con- 
trolled cars  replace  older  vehicles;  and  the 
2.9  gpm  figure  for  NOx  emissions  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  attacks  of  lower  respiratory 
disease  in  children  In  the  years  ahead. 

Though  a  cost  analysis  of  this  particular 
schedule  has  not  yet  been  completed,  it  Is 
clear  from  past  research  on  auto  emissions 
levels  that  the  figures  we  are  proposing  to- 
day wUl  create  substantial  long-term  bene- 
fits in  energy  savings,  consumer  costs  and 
employment.  In  fact,  major  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  improving  the  am- 
bient air  quality  under  current  emissions 
requirements,  and  EPA  maintains  that  Im- 
proved air  quality  benefits  of  emissions 
schedules  stricter  than  what  we  are  jointly 


proposing  wUl  be  marginal  when  compared 
to  our  figures. 

Current  emissions  standards  already  rep- 
resent an  83%  reduction  of  HC  and  CO 
and  a  38%  reduction  in  nitrous  oxides  emis- 
sions relative  to  uncontrolled  autos.  Con- 
tinued replacement  of  obsolete  high  pollu- 
tion autos  with  low  emission  new  cars  wUl 
reduce  mobile  source  related  air  pollution 
well  Into  the  1980's  even  without  the  Im- 
position of  more  stringent  standards.  And 
the  added  air  quaUty  benefits  obtained  from 
moving  to  tougher  standards  are  not  sub- 
stantlal  compared  to  the  fuel  and  dollar  costs 
that  will  be  required. 

Moreover,  according  to  EPA,  ambient  levels 
of  HC  and  CO  will,  in  1990,  be  no  lower  under 
stricter  auto  emissions  schedules  than  under 
our  schedule.  NOx  standards  will  be  only 
somewhat  Improved  by  stricter  standards; 
EPA,  in  fact,  has  acknowledged  that  station- 
ary sources  already  create  the  majority  of 
NOx  m  many  cities  and  that  further  reduc- 
tions can  be  achieved  at  lower  cost  by  con- 
trolUng  stationary  sources.  But  regardless  of 
which  standards  are  adopted,  exactly  31  air 
quality  control  regions  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed ambient  air  quality  standards  in  1990. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  adoption  of  our 
auto  emission  schedule  with  the  NOx  figure 
we  recommend  is  the  only  way  to  assure  that 
research  can  proceed  on  the  development  of 
different  technologies  for  alternative,  more 
fuel  efficient,  engines.  Only  catalytic  technol- 
ogy appears  to  have  the  potential  to  meet 
a  NOx  standard  of  less  than  1  gpm.  while 
other  certainly  viable  engine  alternatives — 
the  dlesel,  lean  burn  and  stratified  charge — 
appear  unable  to  do  so  at  the  present  time. 
Thus,  the  adoption  of  tougher  standards  will 
prohibit  development  of  these  other  innova- 
tive and  fuel  efficient  engines  while  locking 
in  the  still  unperfected  catalytic  technology. 
Under  our  proposed  NOx  standards,  crucial 
research  and  development  programs  can  con- 
tinue as  auto  companies  work  to  meet  the 
1985  fuel  economy  goals  established  by  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 

For  many  reasons,  then,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  auto  emissions  schedule  that 
we  have  been  able  to  work  out  with  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Woodcock  and  the  UAW  Is 
Indeed  a  "bottom  line"  schediUe.  It  has  re- 
quired give  and  take  on  the  part  of  us  all, 
but,  to  everyone's  credit,  we  have  been  able 
to  accommodate  conflicting  Interests,  and 
have  established  an  emissions  schedule  that 
all  of  us  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  this 
issue  can  support  and,  more  importantly, 
can  work  with.  And  I  feel  good  about  these 
emis.sions  numbers  because  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  they  are  the  most  balanced  in 
terms  of  continued  clean  air  improvements, 
auto  fuel  efficiency,  lower  consumer  costs. 
Job  production  and  protection,  auto  model 
availability,  and  future  research  and  devel- 
opment potential. 

The  value  of  this  agreement  wiU.  I  think, 
be  tested  and  proven  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  the  months  ahead.  Once  again, 
I  wish  to  welcome  the  support  of  UAW  Pres- 
ident Leonard  Woodcock  and  to  thank  him 
for  his  liivaluable  assistance  in  resolving  our 
differences.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him.  Senator  Griffin,  and  Congressmen  Dln- 
gell and  BroyhlU  to  arrive  at  Clean  Air  legis- 
lation that  really  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  nation.  The  energy  probems  that  this 
country  faces  make  It  Imperative  that  we 
move  quickly  toward  achieving  this  legisla- 
tive goal. 

February  3,  1977. 
The  Prestoent 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  Adoption  of  revised 
automobile  emission  standards  is  an  urgent 
requirement. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
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scribed  will  do  that,  and  we  reconunend  its 
rapid  enactment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  others,  but  is 
worth  repeating  here,  that  the  average  level 
of  emissions  from  all  cars  In  use,  not  Just 
those  of  new  cars,  is  the  significant  factor. 
Since  the  standards  proposed  are  considera- 
bly lower  than  those  of  cars  already  In  use, 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
average  emission  level  as  old  cars  are  re- 
placed with  new  ones.  In  fact,  during  the 
next  several  years,  air  quality  (and  fuel  effi- 
ciency) will  be  affected  more  by  getting  new 
cars  on  the  road  in  place  of  old  ones,  than  by 
imposing  overly  restrictive  new  production 
standards. 

Therefore  I   urge  that  prompt  action  be 
taken  on  the  changes  recommended,  so  that 
the  auto  industry  will  have  a  clear  mandate 
regarding  future  production. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  Woodcock, 

President. 

Auto  Emission  Standards  1978  and  Beyond 
In  March  of  1975  I  sent  you  a  note  In 
which  I  discussed  the  relationship  between 
auto  emissions  and  fuel  consumption  and 
then  went  on  to  suggest  some  emission 
standards  for  the  period  1977-81.  Recent  de- 
velopments In  commercially  available  tech- 
nology and  in  the  current  status  ef  automo- 
bile regulation  call  for  an  update  of  that 
memo. 

Since  March  1975  Volvo  has  successfully 
demonstrated  an  emission  control  system 
that — has  enabled  a  four  cylinder  mid-sized 
car  to  meet  the  stringent  statutory  emission 
control  standards  set  forth  in  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Amendments,  apparently  without  the  loss 
of  fuel  economy.  Their  car  met  the  standard 
using  the  California  test  procedure  which  is 
only  slightly  less  rigorous  than  the  Federal 
test  procecfure.  Also  since  March  1975  Con- 
gress has  enacted  fuel  economy  legislation 
and  discussed  several  bills  to  delay  the  impo- 
sition of  the  statutory  emission  levels  (0.41 
HC,  3.4  CO,  0.4  NO«)  beyond  1978.  A  bUl  was 
passed  in  the  House  and  another  in  the 
Senate.  A  Conference  Committee  agreed  to  a 
compromise  bill,  but  no  bill  obtained  final 
approval.  In  all  three  versions  of  the  bill  the 
standards  in  effect  in  1977  (1.5  HC,  15  CO,  2.0 
NOi)  were  to  be  continued  through  1978.  The 
auto  manufacturers  have  planned  the  1978 
model  production  based  on  these  continued 
1977  standards. 

voLvo  demonstration 

During  the  summer  of  1976  Volvo  qualified 
a  car  to  meet  the  1978  California  standards 
(0.41  HC,  9.0  CO,  1.5  NOx).  This  model  was 
equipped  with  an  advanced  emission  control 
system  that  has  been  discussed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  never  been  demonstrated. 
This  system,  called  Lambda-sond,  enabled 
the  car  to  meet  the  Federal  statutory  stand- 
ard (0.41  HC,  3.4  CO,  0.4  NOx)  using  the  Cali- 
fornia test  procedure.  This  striking  demon- 
stration has  tempted  some  to  recommend  the 
adoption  nationally  of  the  standards  in  1979 
despite  the  limitations  of  the  demonstration, 
which  Volvo  recognized. 

In  the  Lambda-sond  system  the  exhaust 
emissions  are  passed  over  a  "three-way"  cat- 
alyst which  enables  the  unbiu-ned  hydro- 
carbons (HC)  and  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  to 
react  with  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NOx)  In 
the  engine  exhaust  and  thereby  eliminates 
all  three.  The  system,  of  course,  requires  a 
very  accurate  control  of  the  emissions  from 
the  engine  so  that  the  amount  of  HC  and  CO 
In  the  exhaust  will  Just  balance  chemically 
the  amount  of  NOx.  This  requires  the  control 
of  the  ratio  of  fuel  to  air  over  a  wide  range 
of  operating  conditions.  The  control  is 
achieved  by  measuring  the  cheihical  compo- 
sition* of  the  engine  exhaust  with  a  sensor 


•Strictly  the  sensor  determines  the  oxy- 
gen potential  of  the  exhaust  and  does  not 
measure  the  total  composition. 


and  by  feeding  the  Information  from  the 
sensor  back  to  the  fuel  control  mechanism 
(fuel  injectors  in  the  Volvo  case)  in  order  to 
correct  any  Imbalance.  Very  accurate  control 
of  the  fuel/air  mixture  Is  required  which 
means  that  the  sensor  must  remain  accurate 
for  the  life  of  the  car.  In  addition,  the  spe- 
cial, three-way  catalyst  must  retain  its 
activity. 

The  enormous  potential  of  the  three-way 
catalyst  system  has  been  recognized  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  untu  last  year  no  one 
was  confident  enough  to  accept  the  risk  In- 
volved in  a  commercial  demonstration.  Volvo 
did  so. 

But  even  Volvo  recognized  the  limitations 
of  the  demonstration.  In  order  to  complete 
the  50,000  mile  test,  the  demonstrated  sys- 
tem required  a  change  of  exhaust  gas  sensors 
every  16,000  miles  because  the  presently 
available  sensors  degrade.  If  a  sensor  becomes 
Ineffective  emissions  go  out  of  control,  but 
the  driver  does  not  really  notice  a  change  in 
vehicle  performance.  There  Is  no  real  penalty 
to  the  driver  for  operating  with  a  bad  sensor. 
The  engine  used  In  the  Volvo  demonstra- 
tion was  an  In-Une,  four  cylinder  engine 
equipped  with  fuel  injection.  An  In-line  en- 
gine needs  only  one  sensor  in  the  exhaust.  A 
"V"  engine  needs  two  sensors,  one  in  each 
bank,  and  requires  that  the  two  be  balanced. 
To  date  the  use  of  the  Lambda-sond  sys- 
tem in  a  V-6  engine  has  not  produced  results 
good  enough  to  meet  the  statutory  stand- 
ards. The  problem  is  more  difficult  If  carbu- 
retor-equipped engines  are  used. 

Volvo  used  a  high  loading  of  rhodium, 
which  Is  the  reduction  portion  of  the  three- 
way  catalyst,  to  insure  good  performance; 
and  rhodium  is  scarce.  Volvo  will  only  pro- 
duce about  9000  cars  for  California  In  1978. 
If  the  total  U.S.  auto  production  used  the 
Lambda-sond  system  with  high  rhodium 
loadings  there  would  be  a  serious  question 
of  rhodium  supply. 

There  Is  some  question  concerning  the  fuel 
economy  of  cars  equipped  with  the  Lambda- 
sond  control  system.  Data  available  from 
EPA  testing  Indicates  that  the  Lambda-sond 
equipped  Volvo  car  that  met  the  Federal 
statutory  standards  (0.41  HC,  3.4  CO,  0.4 
NO,)  had  slightly  better  fuel  economy  .  .  . 
21  mpg  .  .  .  than  the  Identical  vehicle 
equipped  with  older  catalyst  technology  .  .  . 
20  mpg.  But  it  has  been  argued,  and  with 
some  merit,  that  the  Volvo  with  the  older 
catalyst  had  been  designed  very  conserva- 
tively In  order  to  assure  compliance  with 
California  emission  requirements  and  could 
actually  have  been  designed  for  fuel  economy 
In  excess  of  the  20  mpg  It  achieved. 

In  spite  of  all  these  reservations  and  quali- 
fications concerning  the  Volvo  demonstration, 
the  state-of-the-art  has  actually  been  im- 
proved concerning  the  three-way  catalyst. 
The  system  is  closer  to  wide-spread  commer- 
cial realization  than  was  apparent  in  March 
of  1975. 

In  consideration  of  this  demonstration  and 
of  the  current  status  of  Federal  fuel  econ- 
omy regulations,  I  believe  that  new  emission 
regulations  should  be  enacted  as  follows: 

Year:                                      hc  CO  NO, 

1978 1.5  15  2.0 

1979 1.6  15  2.0 

1980 .41  9  2.0 

1981 .41  g  2.0 

1982  and  beyond .  41  9  i.O* 

•  With  EPA  administrative  discretion  to 
raise  this  to  2.0  should  air  quality  permit. 

My  reasons  for  recommending  these  stand- 
ards are  as  follows: 

THE    years    1978-79 

It  Is  essentially  impossible  for  auto  manu- 
facturers to  meet  the  statutory  standards  for 
1978  models.  Based  on  what  seemed  to  be  a 
Congressional  consensus  In  1976,  production 
facilities  have  been  planned  based  on  the 
current  1977  model  standards.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  think  that  statutorv  standards  can 
be  met  for  the  1978  models. 
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The  decision  concerning  standards  for  1979 
models  must  be  made  very  soon,  before 
March  or  April,  in  order  to  allow  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  to  prepare  production 
facilities.  If  we  are  to  approach  lower  emls- 
slcn  levels  and  maintain  good  fuel  economy 
In  the  future,  then  manufacturers  ought  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  use  the  three- 
way  catalyst  system.  This  system  requires  ex- 
tensive testing  in  order  to  insure  reliability. 
Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  the  standards  for 
1979  remain  at  the  1977  levels  (1.5.  15,  2)  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  manufacturers  to 
test  and  perfect  reliable  and  more  effective 
control  systems  for  1980  and  beyond.  I  note 
that  in  addition  to  the  Volvo  cars  to  be  sold 
in  California  two  U.S.  manufacturers  have 
stated  that  they  will  put  some  three-way 
catalyst  cars  in  customer  hands  in  1978  and 
in  1979. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  proDO?e  a  one-year 
change  between  the  proposed  1978  limits 
(1.5,  15,  2.0)  and  the  proposed  1980  limits 
(.41,  9,  2.0).  Little  would  be  gained  in  terms 
of  air  quality  and  the  manufacturers  would 
be  required  to  produce  yet  another  system 
nationally  .  .  .  for  Just  one  year. 

standards    beyond     197  9 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  automobile  man- 
ufacturers to  produce  substantial  numbers 
of  cleaner  vehicles  for  the  model  years  1980 
and  beyond.  More  reliable  Lambda-sond 
technology  should  become  available.  I  have 
recommended  standards  for  hydrocarbons, 
carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen  based  on 
my  understanding  of  the  air  quality  needs 
of  the  nation. 

hydrocarbons — HC 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  unburned 
hydrocarbon  emissldns  are  strongly  impli- 
cated in  oxidant  (smog)  formation.  The  con- 
trol of  hydrocarbons  to  the  statutory  level, 
.41  grams  per  mile.  Is  Justified  especially  in 
those  areas  where  oxidant  concentrations 
rise  above  minimum  air  quality  limit.  Many 
cities  In  the  country  no"-  experience  this  con- 
dition and,  accordng  to  the  recent  300  Day 
Study  of  the  Department  of  Transportation*, 
many  cities  will  continue  to  exceed  oxidant 
limit"?  through  the  1990r — even  If  HC  .=:tand- 
ards  are  set  at  0.41  grams.  This  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  additional  need  to  address  the 
emissions  for  stationary  sources. 

While  on  this  subject  I  should  remark  that 
the  technique  for  measuring  h.vdrocarbons 
should  be  modified  by  EPA  to  reflect  only 
reactive  hydrocarbons,  the  non-methane 
portions.  Tt  makes  no  sense  to  treat  methane 
as  a  harmful  emission.  It  does  not  take  part 
In  oxidant  formation. 

CARBON    MONOXIDE CO 

Extensive  detailed  calculations  have  been 
made**  of  the  expected  CO  concentration  in 
the  U.S.  cities  for  various  assumed  levels  of 
CO  emission  control.  It  has  been  shown  that 
air  quality  standards  can  be  met  throughout 
the  country  in  1990  and  for  a  considerable 
period  thereafter  using  an  emission  stand- 
ard of  9  grams  of  carbon  monoxide  per  mile, 
and  that  there  would  not  be  a  significant  rate 
of  improvement  between  now  and  then  based 
on  lower  emissions.  The  primary  gains  are 
to  be  realized  by  the  replacement  of  older 
cars  with  newer,  cleaner  ones.  Old.  uncon- 
trolled cars  emit  up  to  80  grams  of  CO  per 
mile. 

I  believe  that  a  9  gram  per  mile  standard 
for  CO  In  1980  and  beyond  Is  acceptable,  pro- 
vided there  is  some  assurance  of  compliance 
with  this  standard  for  vehicles  In  actual  use. 
The  EPA  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  ease  with  which  Idle  speed  and  mixture 
controls  can  be  adjusted  over  a  wide  range. 


•Air  Quality,  Noise  &  Health,  Report  of  a 
Panel  of  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Goals  beyond  1980,  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  Washington  D.C.,  March 
1976. 

•*300  Day  Study. 


High  CO  levels  at  Idle  can  result.  Inci- 
dentally, tightening  the  CO  standards  to 
less  than  9.0  would  not  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  9.0  emission  limit  for  CO  has  an  In- 
teresting interaction  with  fuel  economy. 
Three-way  catalyst  cars  have  some  difficulty 
meeting  the  3.4  carbon  monoxide  stand- 
ard, especially  when  they  have  small  en- 
gines. During  hard  accelerations  automobile 
engines  require  slightly  richer  mixtures,  that 
is  more  fuel.  This  results  in  higher  emissions 
of  carbon  monoxide  from  the  engine  and 
from  the  catalyst.  This  phenomenon  is  es- 
pecially pronounced  in  small  engines  that 
are  required  to  run  at  a  higher  fraction  of 
their  maximum  power  output  during  these 
accelerations.  But  it  is  the  small  engines 
that  are  being  Introduced  in  order  to  achieve 
better  fuel  economy.  Accordingly,  any  stand- 
ard tighter  than  9.0  grams  per  mile  would 
have  an  impact  on  the  ability  of  automobile 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  fuel  economy 
standards  that  have  been  imposed.  And,  from 
an  air  quality  point  of  view  the  nation  does 
not  need  a  tighter  standard. 

OXIDES    OF    nitrogen NO^ 

The  situation  with  regard  to  emission  con- 
trol standards  for  NO,  is  both  critical  and 
confused.  The  situation  is  critical  because 
fuel  economy  is  strongly  affected  by  NO.  con- 
trol and  confused  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  chemistry  of  smog  formation  and  the 
uncertainties  of  atmospheric  dynamics. 

Tighter  controls  on  NO,  emissions  will 
mean  reduced  fuel  economy.  TTie  relationship 
is  well  established,  but  magnitude  varies 
with  the  technology  used.  With  the  exhaust 
gas  recirculation  technique  presently  being 
used  losses  of  about  15%  in  fuel  economy 
result  when  emission  levels  are  tightened 
from  ^.0  to  1.0  grams  NO,/mile.  Use  of  ex- 
haust gas  recirculation  to  reduce  NO,  to  0.4 
grams  per  mile  would  produce  much  higher 
reductions  in  fuel  efficiency  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  achieve  the  0.4  level  at  all  in  produc- 
tion. Estimates  as  high  as  25  %  and  35 ' ,  have 
been  made. 

The  new  three-way  catalyst  technology 
demonstrated  by  Volvo  does  provide  a  more 
satisfactory  alternative.  The  dependence  of 
fuel  economy  on  NO,  emissions  is  not  as 
critical  as  with  exhaust  gas  recirculation,  but 
'a  relationship  still  exists.  A  demand  for  1.0 
as  compared  with  2.0  NO,  would  probably 
cost  at  least  5  and  perhaps  10  Ti  in  fuel  econ- 
omy plus  some  additional  hardware  costs. 

While  the  exact  figures  concerning  fuel 
economy  penalty  vary  with  the  manufacturer 
and  with  the  specific  technology  used,  it  is 
clear  that  the  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
costs  us  something  in  terms  of  fuel  economy. 
The  situation  is  thus  critical. 

On  the  question  of  health  effects,  EPA  has 
established  air  quality  standards  for  one  of 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NO„)  and  for  photo- 
chemical oxidant  (smog).  Smog  Is  generated 
over  a  period  of  hours  by  a  complex  set  of 
chemical  reactions  between  hydrocarbons 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  control  issues  are 
complicated  because  the  air  chemistry  is  not 
understood,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  although 
many  Important  measurements  and  observa- 
tions have  been  made.  Some  are  paradoxical. 
It  Is  observed,  for  example,  that  lower  NO, 
additions  to  the  atmosphere  may  actually 
cause  a  more  rapid  formation  of  smog  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  those  prevalent 
in  Los  Angeles. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  complexity 
there  is  also  an  uncertainty  concerning  the 
role  of  stationary  sources  of  NO,.  Automo- 
biles are  clearly  not  the  only  contributors  to 
this  problem.  The  300  Day  Study  shows  that 
it  would  be  more  cost  effective  to  address  the 
question  of  controlling  the  stationary 
sources.  But,  this  is  only  true  if  one  assumes 
that  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the  station- 
ary sources  (tall  stacks)  mix  with  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  emitted  from  cars.  This,  of  course, 
depends  on  whether  the  plume  from  tall 
stacks  moves  skyward  or  moves  toward  the 


ground.  Different  atmospheric  and  meteoro- 
logical conditions  yield  different  movements. 
There  is,  to  date,  no  clear-cut  accepted  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these 
uncertainties,  emission  limits  must  be  set. 

In  setting  NO,  emission  standards,  one 
must  adequately  protect  public  health  with- 
out unduly  sacrificing  fuel  economy.  In  my 
Judgment  It  is  adequate  to  continue  the  re- 
quired level  at  2.0  grams  NO,  per  mile  for 
the  years  1980  and  1981,  and  to  plan  for  a 
level  of  1.0  grams  per  mile  in  1982  in  order  to 
insure  commercially  available  technology  if 
it  is  needed.  I  believe  that  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  should  be  empowered  to  raise  this  1.0 
gram  per  mile  level  In  1982  to  levels  not  to 
exceed  2.0  grams  per  mile  based  on  future 
evidence  concerning  the  air  quality  needs  of 
the  nation  considering  both  oxidant  and  NO. 
standards.  The  Administrator  should  be  asked 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  subject  at  least  two 
years  before  the  1 .0  standard  goes  into  effect. 

To  promote  further  technological  progress, 
I  suggest  that  the  level  0.4  in  the  original 
statutory  requirements  be  set  as  a  research 
goal  and  be  approached  through  demonstra- 
tion vehicles. 

I  assume  that  the  law  will  not  limit  the 
right  of  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  grant 
waivers  for  more  stringent  control  of  NO, 
emissions  in  localities  where  it  is  required, 
such  as  California.  California  may,  In  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  require  NOi  control  even  lower  than 
7.0  grams  per  mile. 

INNOVATIVE    ENGINES 

The  development  of  fuel  efficient  engines  is 
extremely  important  to  our  accepted  national 
objective  of  petroleum  conservation.  Accord- 
ingly, I  believe  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  should  be  asked  to  formulate  a  program 
of  waivers  for  new  technology.  It  might  be 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  a  waiver  from  1 .0 
NOi  up  to  a  maximum  of  2.0  NOi  granted  for 
innovative  power  trains  that  can  produce 
fuel  economy  25%  higher  than  comparable 
vehicles,  comparable  vehicles  being  defined 
as  vehicles  of  the  same  inertia-weight  class 
powered  by  conventional,  spark-Ignited  gaso- 
line engines.  Such  a  program  should  also  rec- 
ognize that  some  regions  of  the  country  have 
air  quality  problems  that  would  preclude  this 
waiver.  But  other  portions  of  the  nation  may 
be  able  to  save  considerable  amounts  of  fuel 
by  taking  advantage  of  newer  technology. 


I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  12.  1977] 
A  Breather  for  Atrros 
To  its  credit,  the  new  Congress  has  been 
quick  to  take  up  one  of  the  most  tangled 
issues  facing  it  in  the  current  session — the 
revision  of  laws  governing  allowable  pollu- 
tion levels  for  1978  and  later  model  cars.  The 
auto  Industry  has  said  it  cannot  meet  the 
standards,  set  by  law  in  1970,  sooner  than 
the  1980  model  year.  One  of  the  problems 
for  American  manufacturers  has  been  de- 
vising an  antipollution  system  that  will  last 
the  50.000-mlle  "lifetime"  of  the  car. 

Last  year  Congress  almost  passed  a  one- 
year  postponement  of  the  stricter  new 
standards.  But  the  effort  collapsed  with  the 
Oct.  1  adjournment  for  the  election.  An 
issue  now  is  whether  to  continue  postponing 
the  deadline  one  year  at  a  time,  or  to  enact 
a  two-year  postponement  to  the  1980  model 
year.  Designs  for  the  1978  models  have  been 
fixed  for  months — without  meeting  the 
legally  binding  standards — and  Congress  is 
virtually  certain  to  allow  at  least  a  one-year 
delay. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  has  lent  invaluable  support 
to  the  industry  by  joining  them  In  the 
claim  that  manufacturers  will  not  be  able 
to  reduce  emissions  in  the  1979  models. 

Woodcock's  role  has  to  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  his  union's  interests,  to  be  sure.  Auto 
workers  would  pay  the  heaviest  penalty  if 
the  auto  companies  had  to  shut  dowr^rather 
than  violate  the  law.  But  Woodcock  has  long 
been  a  critic  of  the  Industry,  has  a  history 
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of  social  concern  and  Is  knowlebgeable 
technical  problems  confrontln  ; 
facturers  In  reducing  pollution 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (O- 
of  the  original  legislation,  has 
one-year  postponement  but  Insists 
should  not  relax  the  tighter 
for  1979  models.  If  the  Industry 
cock  are  correct  and  the  stam  lards 
unmeetable  for  1979,  Congress 
other  last-minute  rxish  to 
next  year. 

Sen.  Muskle  Is  not  without 
interest  In  the  question.  Becaua  i 
Initial  legislation,  now  found 
slcn,  he  has  at  least  a  psycholi^lcal 
keeping    the    postponement 
possible. 

The  road  to  Improved  auto 
not  been  a  smooth  one.  as 
car  with  the  new  control  devices 
In  the  worst  single  case.  It  h 
that  devices  lowering  hydrocarbon 
bon  monoxide  emissions 
potentially  dangerous  amounts 
acid  emissions. 

Making    Judgments    about 
achieved  has  also  been  compl{cated 
Isolated  performance  of  some 
Volvo,   for   Instance,    has   begi  i 
system  meeting  the  stricter 
It  functions  for  only  15,000  mll4s 
the  50,000  miles  required  by 

The  current  hassle  over  the 
standards  has  at  least  forced 
dustry  to  set  Its  own  tlmetabl  \ 
stlffer  standards  on  hydrocarbo:  is 
monoxide.  While  there  Is  still 
ment  about  both  the  achievable 
the   timing   of   nitrous   oxide 
existence  of  any  agreement  at 
forward  that  should  be  pui 

Sen.  Gary  Hart   (D-Colo.)    la 
ably    right   when   he    says   th 
pressure  of  the  law  Is  going  to 
mobile  manufacturers  to  make 
ments  the  American  people  w 
the  law  has  to  recognize  the 
m  its  Implementation,  especlaiy 
law  has  been  shown  to  be  fla  wed 
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PRESroENT  CARTER  EBTDORSES 
GENOCIDE  CONVENnON 


Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr. 
yesterday's  address  before 
Nations.  President  Carter 
intention  to  work  for  Senate 
of  the  Genocide  Conventloi 
think  of  a  more  appropriate 
action. 

In  explaining  his  support 
ocide  Convention,  the  President 
new  and  growing  world 
human  rights  and  freedonfe 
concern  that  the  United 
rightful  place  as  a  leader 
ment.    President    Carter 
world  situation  in  this  way 

I  see  a  hopeful  world,  a  world 
by   Increasing  demands  for  ba  ilc 
for  fundamental  rights,  for  higher 
of  human  existence.  We  are 
part  in  the  shaping  of  this  worl  I 


States 
ir 


Our  first  step  in  taking 
world  movement  toward  hunlan 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocjde 
tion.  For  too  long  we  have 
selves  to  lag  behind,  to  remAin 
major  nation  in  the  world 
failed  to  condemn  the  horrifle 
genocide.  Now  is  the  time 
rect  the  wrongs  of  the  past. 
Carter  stated,  no  member  oi 
Nations — 

•   •   •  can  avoid  Its  responslSlUtles  to  re- 
view and  to  speak  when  torture  or  unwar- 
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ranted  deprivation  of  freedom  occurs  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  is  at  hand.  We 
have  the  op.'^ortimity  to  place  the  United 
States  firmly  on  the  side  of  human 
rights.  Our  Nation's  birthright  demands 
that  we  act.  Current  events  in  Africa  re- 
emphasize  the  need  for  our  action.  And 
now  President  Carter  has  asked  for  our 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  honor  the 
ideals  on  which  this  country  was  found- 
ed, if  we  are  to  support  the  new  course 
President  Carter  has  set  this  Nation 
upon,  if  we  are  to  provide  real  meaning 
to  the  President's  words  at  the  United 
Nations  yesterday,  we  must  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

I  believe  that  the  concern  for  people's 
basic  right  to  life  is  a  responsibility  of 
our  country.  I  echo  President  Carter's 
words: 

We  in  the  United  States  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility in  the  fullest  and  most  con- 
structive sense.  Ours  is  a  commitment,  not 
Just  a  political  posture. 

Let  us  honor  this  commitment  by  rati- 
fying the  Genocide  Convention. 


RETHINKING  FREE  TRADE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  re- 
cent article  by  H.  Peter  Gray  in  New  Re- 
public entitled  "Rethinking  Free  Trade." 
Thi-.  article  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cause of  the  several  major  trade  deci- 
sions facing  the  new  administration  this 
spring.  President  Carter  has  already  de- 
clined to  provide  any  substantive  relief 
from  imports  for  the  mushroom  indus- 
try, and  he  is  currently  considering  a 
recommendation  for  tarifif-rate  quotas 
on  footwear  sent  to  him  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  He  will  also 
soon  be  sent  the  ITC  decision  recom- 
mending higher  tariffs  on  color  televi- 
sion sets. 

Thi  fact  that  these  cases  are  coming  up 
now  is  no  accident,  and  I  expect  to  see 
more  of  them  in  the  future.  The  United 
States  is  facing  increasing  competition 
from  foreign  countries,  particularly 
those  nations  with  exceptionally  low 
labor  costs,  as  development  progresses 
throughout  the  world.  This  has  serious 
implications  not  only  for  our  balance  of 
trade  and  our  international  economic  re- 
lations, but  also  for  the  livelihoods  of  in- 
creasing nimibers  of  American  workers. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  administration  is 
urging  the  creation  of  thousands  of  pub- 
lic works  jobs  at  the  same  time  its  deci- 
sions on  trade  cases  may  eliminate  thou- 
sands of  existing  permanent  jobs. 

These  trade  problems  are  not  going  to 
go  away,  and  a  blind,  ideological  refu- 
sal to  deal  with  them  in  a  meaningful 
fashion  will  only  make  them  worse  in 
the  future.  The  following  article  dis- 
cusses some  of  these  issues,  explains  why 
retraining — and  adjustment  assistance — 
is  not  an  adequate  remedy  in  many  cases, 
and  offers  some  other  possible  approaches 
that  deserve  closer  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  19,  1977) 

Rethinking  Free  Th.-vde 

(By  Dr.  H.  Peter  Gray) 

Since  the  1930s,  It  has  become  a  hallmark 
of  economic  enlightenment  and  liberalism 
to  advocate  the  complete  elimination  of 
tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers  to  free  trade. 
The  only  qualification  is  that  foreign  na- 
tions are  expected  to  reciprocate.  Like  any 
other  policy,  the  free  trade  argument  needs 
revising  when  economic  conditions  change, 
and  refining  as  the  target  is  approached. 
The  world  has  greatly  reduced  barriers  to 
International  trade  over  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  doctrinaire  approach  to  frpe 
trade  overlooks  the  danger  of  wasted  man- 
power, acquired  skills  and  machines  through 
unemployment  and  obsolescence.  The  Trade 
Act  of  1974  incorporated  safeguards  for  dam- 
aged industries.  Safeguards  are  vital  for  some 
industries — textiles,  color  television,  shoes 
and  certain  kinds  of  steel. 

The  analytic  basis  for  the  free-trade  argu- 
ment is  a  very  simplified  representation  of 
the  real  world.  It  has  two  fundamental  weak- 
nesses. The  theory  assumes  that  displaced 
workers  (and  executives)  can  find  gainful 
employment  in  another  indiistry,  and  it  pays 
no  attention  to  the  costs  of  adjustment  and 
reallocation. 

If  workers  displaced  by  imports  are  not 
able  to  find  other  Jobs,  the  argument  breaks 
down.  Whether  replacement  Jobs  are  avail- 
able depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
economy  and  on  whether  the  displaced 
worker  has  a  transferable  skill.  The  better 
educated  and  more  highly  skilled  the  dis- 
placed worker,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  that 
person  to  find  another  Job.  The  skills  used 
in  the  "old"  industry  have  no  value  in  the 
Job  market  if  they  were  unique  to  that  In- 
dustry, except  to  show  a  potential  to  absorb 
training.  This  surge  of  Imports  that  use  high 
proportions  of  low-skilled  labor  and  displace 
our  own  low-skilled  workers,  comes  from 
developing  nations.  There  Is  no  foreseeable 
end  to  the  ability  of  such  nations  to  supply 
goods  using  low-skilled  workers.  Worse  yet, 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  for 
an  unskilleil  worker  is  much  higher  so  that 
there  is  no  hope  that  a  low-skilled  worker  In 
the  United  States  can  ever  compete  on  a 
wase  basis. 

There  is  a  surfeit  of  unskilled  workers  in 
the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  astro- 
nomical rates  of  teenage  unemployment  (18 
percent,  and  as  high  as  60  percent  for  minor- 
ity group  members).  The  free-trade  theory's 
assumption  of  available  alternative  employ- 
ment is  only  valid  if  the  labor  market  Is 
tight,  and  if  displaced  worker  can  receive 
retraining  that  they  are  able  to  absorb.  Un- 
fortunately, the  United  States  never  has 
shown  great  commitment  to  or  success  with 
retraining  programs.  The  history  is  one  of 
oratory  not  of  performance.  Furthermore,  the 
ability  of  an  economy  to  absorb  unskilled 
and  low-skilled  workers  depends  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  educational  system  and  the 
technological  trend  in  the  nation.  "Natural 
evolution"  may  reduce  the  demand  for  lesser- 
skilled  workers  quite  apart  from  the  Impact 
of  foreign  competition.  If  the  educational 
system  does  not  increase  people's  ability  to 
absorb  training  and  then  provide  that  train- 
ing, lesser-skilled  workers  virlU  become  harder 
and  harder  to  employ.  The  existence  of  a 
reserve  army  of  lew-skilled  unemoloyed  is  not 
socially  responsible,  politically  safe  or  eco- 
nomically efficient. 

Imperfections  in  the  labor  market  make 
it  even  harder  for  displaced  workers  to  find 
new  Jobs.  Lesser-skilled  workers  tend  to  be 
less  mobile  and  less  aware  of  opportunities 
elsewhere  in  the  economy.  In  the  apparel  in- 
dustry, which  lost  an  estimated  310,000  Jobs 
between  1961  and  1972,  the  typical  displaced 
worker  is  a  minority-group  female  with  de- 
pendents to  support.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  workers  more  likely  to  be  over- 
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whelmed  by  Imperfections  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket. Of  course  If  the  economy  as  a  whole  is 
operating  at  significantly  less  than  full  ca- 
pacity— if  there  is  not  an  actual  labor  short- 
age— there  Is  almost  no  likelihood  that  dis- 
placed workers  will  find  alternative  employ- 
ment, except  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
unfortunate. 

When  lesser-skilled  workers  lose  their  jobs 
to  foreign  competition,  threff  things  can  hap- 
pen: the  number  of  people  drawing  unem- 
ployment benefits  and/or  welfare  can  In- 
crease; the  displaced  workers  can  be  hired  In 
domestic  industries  not  subject  to  foreign 
competition;  or  they  can  receive  special 
training  to  make  them  employable  In  other 
internationally  competitive  Indtistrles. 

Clearly  It  is  inefficient  for  displaced  work- 
ers to  remain  unemployed.  The  payment  of 
a  subsistence  grant  is  not  an  adequate  ab- 
solution of  national  responsibility.  Payments 
may  diminish  the  physical  hardships  but  they 
do  little  or  nothing  to  reduce  the  psychologi- 
cal costs  that  accompany  unemployment 
in  our  society. 

If  there  is  already  a  surfeit  of  lesser-skilled 
people  In  the  economy,  special  measures  to 
facilitate  employment  of  displaced  workers 
will  have  to  be  Inaugurated  by  the  govern- 
ment. Presumably  the  costs  of  production 
will  be  raised  by  an  increase  In  employment 
of  lesser-skilled  workers  (or  the  firms  would 
have  undertaken  the  measures  voluntarily). 
The  Increase  In  costs  may  require  some  sort 
of  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  the  Industries,  or 
prices  might  be  edged  upward.  But  these 
expenditures  presumably  would  be  less  than 
the  alternative  welfare  doles  would  be. 

Displaced  workers  can  be  trained  up  to 
higher  skill  levels  and  reabsorbed  Into  the 
employable  labor  force.  Such  training  Is  de- 
sirable In  Its  own  right,  and  does  not  depend 
upon  the  exposure  of  the  lesser-skilled  work- 
ers to  unemployment  because  of  enslavement 
to  a  doctrinaire  policy  of  free  trade.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  giving  dis- 
placed workers  additional  skills  which  do  not 
require  any  greater  canablllty  to  absorb 
training  than  those  which  have  become 
worthless  through  the  less  of  the  old  Job, 
and  a  general  upgrading  of  skills.  A  require- 
ment for  the  retraining  of  displaced  workers 
has  been  Included  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
but  such  arrangements  will  attempt  merely 
to  replace  one  Industry-specific  skill  with 
another  of  approximately  equal  "difficulty." 
A  general  upgrading  of  workers'  skills  Is  a 
much  more  difficult,  ambitious  and  costly 
project  and  Implies  that  displaced  workere 
have  not  reached  their  potential.  It  Is  this 
latter  kind  of  retraining  that  is  likely  to  be- 
come necessary  if  foreign  goods  continue  to 
supply  ever  more  skill-intensive  products  to 
the  United  States. 

Protecting  vulnerable  American  Industries 
will  bring  about  retaliation  by  foreigners.  It 
will  also  damage  the  growth  of  developing 
nations.  The  United  States  might  agree  to 
pay  a  "fine"  in  the  form  of  compensation  to 
exporting  nations  frustrated  by  the  protec- 
tion. This  payment  would  clearly  need  Its 
own  set  of  safeguards,  but  It  could  be  com- 
puted roughly  to  offset  damage  done  by  the 
frustrating  of  Imports. 

There  is  also  a  domestic  cost.  If  the  pro- 
tection is  Instituted  by  a  tariff  the  consumer 
pays  more,  and  If  by  a  subsidy  to  the  Indus- 
try the  taxpayer  Is  burdened.  The  rationale 
for  such  a  payment  Is  simply  that  this  pay- 
ment repairs  the  deficiencies  of  the  market 
system  In  providing  Jobs  for  workers  other- 
wise doomed  to  unemployment. 

One  final  safeguard  Is  needed  against  the 
protected  Industry  Itself.  The  purpose  of  the 
reunification  of  the  free-trade  doctrine  Is  to 
preserve  Jobs  for  unskilled  workers.  It  is  vital 
that  any  protection  does  Indeed  result  In  the 
maximum  number  of  jobs.  The  protected  In- 
dustry must  agree.  In  advance,  to  a  quid  pro 
quo.  Protection  could  allow  the  industry  to 


raise  prices  and  the  union  to  raise  wage  rates. 
This  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  One  possibility 
would  be  to  restrict  wage  increases  to  a  cost- 
of-living  escalator  as  a  condition  of  the  pro- 
tection, and  to  rely  on  competition  within 
the  protected  industry  (and  a  lltt4e  regula- 
tory oversight)  to  ensure  that  the  firms  do 
not  Impede  the  expansion  of  employment. 
Fortunately  the  two  Industries  most  needing 
protection  (footwear  and  textiles)  are  domi- 
nated by  small  firms  comi>etlng  with  each 
other. 

Protecting  the  job  opportunities  of  un- 
skilled workers  will  be  a  social  problem  for 
many  years.  Protection  from  Imports  gives 
the  nation  a, breathing  space  In  which  to 
think  of  solutions  to  this  problem. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  whether 
or  not  the  state  of  the  domestic  economy 
should  be  built  into  the  remedy  automati- 
cally. Certainly  the  social  costs  of  adjustr 
ment  are  magnified  in  a  recession.  If,  as  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  allows,  further  negotiated 
tariff  reductions  are  to  be  spread  out  over  a 
period  of  years,  there  is  an  argument  for  in- 
terrupting the  process  when  domestic  unem- 
ployment rates  exceed,  say,  five  percent.  The 
gradual  approach  Involving  as  much  as  15 
years,  wUl  also  ease  the  costs  of  adjustment 
as  industries  anticipate  the  effects  of  the 
scheduled  easing  of  protection  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

Two  industries  contribute  greatly  to  the 
employment  of  less-skilled  persons  and  stand 
in  need  of  protectlofi.  Textiles  have  been 
protected  by  quotas  under  the  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement,  but  these  measures  are  begin- 
ning to  lose  their  effectiveness.  Non-rubber 
footwear  may  receive  protection  shortly  If 
President  Carter  accepts,  by  Easter  Sunday,  a 
recommendation  to  that  effect  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  The  recom- 
mendation calls  for  protection  over  and  above 
1974  import  rates  for  five  years  at  a  declining 
rate.  With  total  unemployment  levels  in  this 
country  running  at  eight  percent.  It  hardly 
seems  wise  to  eliminate  more  unskilled  from 
the  ranks  of  the  employed.  Since  tariff  re- 
ductions from  the  Kennedy  Round  began  in 
1968,  employment  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  In  the  footwear  manufac- 
turing Industry  has  declined  by  more  than 
60,000  persons  The  rate  of  displacement  by 
imports  has  been  growing.  There  is  a  good 
argument  for  temporary  protection.  Only  If 
we  can  make  our  economy  fit  the  theoretical 
basis  can  the  free  trade  argument  be  ac- 
cepted without  reservation. 


PRANCES  BOLTON 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  last  week  of  Frances  Bolton. 
Congresswoman  from  Ohio  for  29  years, 
was  a  great  loss  for  those  who  knew  her 
both  in  Washington  and  in  our  home  city 
of  Cleveland. 

Frances  Bolton  was  a  woman  who  com- 
mitted herself  early  in  life  to  humani- 
tarian ideals,  from  which  she  never  wav- 
ered diu-ing  her  91  years.  Her  interests 
ranged  from  general  health  and  nursing 
services,  to  all  aspects  of  the  African 
culture  which  she  studied  through  ex- 
tensive travel,  to  furthering  the  rights  of 
women.  She  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  national  historical 
sites,  and  personally  bought  400  acres  of 
land  across  the  Potomac  to  preserve  the 
area  around  Washington's  Moimt  Ver- 
non estate  from  commercial  encroach- 
ment. 

Nursing  and  health  care  were  her  life- 
long interests,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  her 
work  early  in  this  century  in  the  tene- 


ment areas  of  Cleveland.  She  was  faced 
herself  with  the  possibility  of  becoming 
an  invalid  when  she  was  struck  with  in- 
fluenza during  the  great  epidemic  of  1919. 
Characteristically,  she  regained  her 
health  through  personal  discipline  and 
yoga  exercisesj. 

It  was  because  of  her  sponsorship  of 
the  Bolton  Act  that  124,000  women  were 
in  uniform  under  the  U.S.  Cadet  Nurses 
Corps  in  World  War  n — and  they  re- 
ceived pay  equal  to  that  of  male  oCBcers. 
She  played  an  active  role  in  the  health 
field  in  the  Cleveland  area  by  serving  on 
many  hospital  boards  and  health  agen- 
cies, including  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
of  Cleveland,  University  Hospitals  in 
Cleveland,  Meharry  Medical  College,  and 
others.  The  Western  Reserve  College  rec- 
ognized her  efforts  in  the  field  by  naming 
the  school  nursing  program  in  her  honor. 

Frances  Bolton  had  a  special  talent 
for  helping  people  both  through  her  pri- 
vate and  public  actions.  We  will  long  re- 
member what  she  contributed  to  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  and  for  her  com- 
mitment to  mankind  as  a  whole. 


ALEX  ROSE— A  CONSUMMATE 
POLITICIAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago.  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  progressive 
Americans  everywhere,  lost  a  great  polit- 
ical mentor  with  the  death  of  Alex  Rose. 
A  dear  friend  and  esteemed  colleague  of 
mine  for  many  years,  Alex  Rose  has  been 
deeply  and  widely  mourned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  sermon,  preached  at  the  Commu- 
nity Church  of  New  Yoric  on  January  16 
of  this  year  by  Dr.  Donald  Szantho  Har- 
rington, senior  minister  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  of  New  York,  in  memo- 
riam  of  Alex  Rose  of  New  York  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alex  Rose  and  the  Future  of 
Liberal   PoLmcs 

(By  Dr.  Donald  Szantho  Harrington) 
I  have  something  unusual  for  you  this 
morning.  I  shall  speak  of  the  life  and  death 
three  weeks  ago,  of  my  longtime  friend  and 
colleague.  Alex  Rose,  a  consummate  politican 
in  the  best,  benevolent  sense  of  the  word; 
a  great  benefactor  of  the  common  people, 
who  never  asked  and  rarely  received  the 
credit  for  what  he  accomplished,  a  great  and 
good  man. 

I  shall  also  speak  of  the  Liberal  Party  as 
a  progressive,  political  force,  which  his  genius 
created  and  sustained,  and  prepared  to  sur- 
vive his  own  demise,  going  on  into  the  futiire. 
I  make  no  apology  for  the  political  over- 
tones of  this  address.  Politics  Is  not  a  dirty 
word,  though  It  has  often  been  besmirched  by 
the  acts  of  particular  politicians.  It  is  derived 
from  the  word  "polls",  which  means  "the 
people".  Politicians  are  by  definition,  and 
ought  to  be  in  fact,  the  servants  of  the 
people — not  their  rulers.  This  Is  what  Alex 
Rose  believed.  It  was  the  ideal  to  which  he 
devoted  his  whole  life.  Whatever  Is  germane 
to  the  lives  and  welfare  of  people  cannot  be 
foreign  to  religion.  As  Mahatma  Ohandhl, 
who  all  his  life  combined  the  two,  and  was 
our  age's  model  of  the  politician -saint,  once 
said:  "Anyone  who  thinks  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  doesn't  know 
what  religion  is  all  about." 
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I  do,  In  my  personal  and 
try  to  keep  my  religious 
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■'Hello,  Don!"  I  can  hear 
voice  as  it  sounded  so  man; 
through  the  telephone 
recent  development  in  the 
situation,  or  sharing  some 
that  he  though  we  might 
the  public  of  what  was 
scenes,   but  which   would 
well-being.    It    might    be 
dreamed  up  to  make  reca 
Democrats  do  what  they 
intention  of  doing,  by 
fait-accompli;  or  again,  it 
Party's  taking  a  stand  on  sc 
the  time,  and  thus  shaming 
so.  Whatever  it  was,  Alex 
the  great   minds  of  our 
question.  Its  most  brilliant 
political  tactician.  When 
ago  at  the  age  of  seventy  e 
marked  the  end  of  an  era 
age — but  not  the  end  of 
ence,  and  by  no  means  the 
Party  he  had  nurtured  with 
a  progressive  political  force. 

He  was  born  Olesh  Rols  ir 
on  October   15.    1898,  son 
dealer  in  hides.  He  came  to 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  hopin; : 
cine,  but  World  War  I  exit  ofl 
port,  so  he  took  an  Angliciz  id 
name,  Alex  Rose,  and  went 
ing  machine  operator  in  a 
a  wage  of  six  dollars  a  wefck 
time  he  became  active  In 
Movement,  like  Golda  Meir 
progressive  American  Jews, 
the  Jewish  Legion  which 
British  General,  Viscount  Al 
Palestine  from  Turkish  rule 
great  friend  and  benefactor 
life,  and  had  the  great  pride 
his  daughter  Karme,  move  t< 
Israeli  and  take  Israeli 

He  was  a  born  leader, 
up  through  the  ranks  of 
and  Millinery  Workers  Unl 
Vice  President  In  1927  and 
It  was  In  the  union,  and 
In-flghtlng  against  take-ov^ 
munlsts,  that  he  learned 
political  and  organizational 

All  his  life  he  fought  for  p 
ism,  but  never  to  the  point 
general  welfare.  When  unlor 
affect   adversely  the  common 
lleved  it  should  discipline 
eratlon  of  Its  demands,  for 
not  long  succeed  or  survive 
whether  private  or  munlclpa 
fu!  not  to  push  their 
financially.  During  the 
repeatedly  proposed  that 
municipal   workers   facing 
thousands  of  members — 
ployed  which  tended  to  b« 
that  they  all  take  a  cut  of 
work  and  salary,  and  spread 
for  the  duration  so  no  one 
fired.   Unfortunately,   very 
leaders  were  willing  to 
statesmanship.  Alex  Rose  be 
had  a  special  responsibilU: 
public  with  an  example  of 
ship  and  social  conscience. 
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When  one  of  his  own  employees  faced 
bankruptcy,  Alex  persuaded  his  own  union 
to  buy  the  firm,  and  through  Improved  man- 
agement mide  It  economically  viable  again, 
saving  his  member's  Jobs,  he  himself  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

He  had  little  thought  for  himself.  He  lived 
simply.  In  the  same  Washington  Heights 
apartment  for  thirty-five  years,  and  never 
received  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  In  salary,  which  he  Insisted  on  reduc- 
ing to  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dur- 
ing the  recent  Recession  when,  due  to  a  flood 
of  cheap  imports,  his  imion  had  some  hard 
sledding. 

After  his  return  from  the  War,  he  married 
his  beloved  Elsie,  who  was  his  partner  and 
support  in  every  enterprise  for  fifty-six  years 
of  happily  married  life.  One  loved  to  hear  the 
tenderness  and  pride  with  which  she  always 
referred  to  "My  Alex." 

It  was  Just  forty  years  ago,  in  1936,  that 
Alex  Ro.se's  career  in  politics  began  when  he 
participated  in  the  founding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party,  to  try  to  make  an  enlight- 
ened and  newly  strengthened  labor  move- 
ment a  genuine  force  In  America's  political 
life.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  .so-called 
"united  front"  when  many  liberals  hoped 
that  not  all  Communists  were  automatically 
committed  to  dictatorship.  But  Alex.  David 
Dubinsky  and  other  liberals  became  more 
and  more  disillusioned  with  the  Communist's 
take-over  tactics,  and  in  1944  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  young  teacher,  Ben  David.son.  broke 
away  to  form  the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York 
St9,te.  From  that  point  on  the  American 
Labor  Party  steadily  disintegrated,  while  the 
new  Liberal  Party  under  the  leadership  of 
labor  men  like  Rose  and  Dubinsky,  religious 
leaders  like  Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  Israel  Gold- 
stein and  John  C.  Bennett,  educators  like 
John  Dewey,  John  L.  Chllds  and  William 
Heard  Kllpatrlck,  LeRoy  Bowman  and  Tim- 
othy Costello  and  many  others  grew  from 
strength  to  strength.  Especially  significant 
was  Alex  Rose  whose  combined  understand- 
ing of  the  election  law,  the  public  mood,  and 
the  political  person  ilities  and  possibilities 
In  each  party  made  possible  daring  and  imag- 
inative initiatives  which  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  bringing  forward  and  guiding  to 
political  success  such  great  public  servants 
as  Governor  and  Senator  Herbert  Lehman. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Newbold  Morris  and 
Rudolph  Halley,  Robert  F.  Wagner,  AverlU 
Harrlman,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  John- 
son. John  Lindsay  and  Hugh  Carey.  When  the 
Democratic  Party  In  New  York  State  had  all 
but  abandoned  the  Truman  candidacy  for  re- 
election, it  was  the  Liberals  that  staged  a 
huge  election-eve  rally  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  to  help  pull  him  through. 

Over  and  over  again,  public  servants  like 
Harrlman,  Kennedy,  Javlts  and  Lindsay  have 
been  elected  by  the  margin  of  the  vote  on  the 
Liberal  Party  line.  Though  small  In  numbers, 
it  has  thus  been  truly  a  swing  party,  strong, 
united,  disciplined  and  committed  enough  to 
be  able  over  and  over  again  to  decide  the  is- 
sue by  swinging  Its  vote  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  always  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
better,  more  honorable  government  for  the 
people  of  our  city,  state  or  nation.  As  we  used 
to  like  to  say,  "The  Liberal  Party  exists  to 
keep  the  Republicans  liberal  and  the  Demo- 
crats honest!" 

To  me  personally,  Alex  was  both  my  warm, 
personal  friend  and  mentor.  Many  others,  of 
course,  can  say  this,  for  he  knew  how  to  in- 
volve others  in  the  things  which  he  held  to 
be  Important  and  dear.  He  had  many  extra 
heads,  hands,  arms  and  legs  with  which  to 
deal  with  the  recalcitrant  political  issues  of 
oxir  time,  among  them  Governors  and  Presi- 
dents, and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  entrust 
heavy  responsibilities  to  his  friends.  He  was 
a  hard  man  to  say  No  to.  Everything  he  was 
Into  seemed  so  right.  Somehow,  he  could 
make  each  one  feel  that  he  was  the  indis- 


pensable one,  without  whose  help  the  project 
could  not  go  forward. 

I  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  my  life 
In  having  had  the  friendship  and  sponsor- 
ship of  a  number  of  older  men,  who  were  to 
me  both  inspiration  and  example.  My  own 
father  was  the  first,  whom  I  Immensely  loved 
and  respected.  Although  we  are  told-by  Freud 
that  we  are  all  supposed  to  reject,  or  be  lib- 
erated from,  our  fathers,  I  must  confess  that 
I  never  felt  the  slightest  need  or  desire  to  re- 
ject, or  be  liberated  from,  mine.  He  never 
bound  me  that  way,  and  let  me  go  so  early,  so 
carefully,  so  lovinglyy,  that  I  wasn't  even 
aware  It  was  happening. 

The  second  such  man  was;'  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  President  of  Antloch,  my  college, 
whose  companionship  in  long  rambles 
through  Glen  Helen  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
first  awoke  fully  both  my  intellect  and  moral 
Idealism. 

Third  was  Charles  Lyttle,  Professor  of 
Church  History  at  Meadville  Theological 
School,  whose  encouragement  led  me  to  aim 
high  for  scholarship,  and  to  win  the  year's 
study  abroad  which  brought  me  my  Vilma. 

Fourth  was  Norman  Thomas,  the  great  So- 
cialist orator,  who  kindled  my  Social  idealism 
and  aroused  my  passion  to  serve  the  poor  and 
downtrodden,  and  build  a  truly  Just,  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  social  order. 

Fifth,  was  John  Haynes  Holmes,  my  beloved 
Senior  Colleague  in  the  ministry  of  the  Com- 
munity Church,  upon  whose  prophetic  min- 
istry I  modelled  my  own,  and  with  whom  in 
twenty  years  of  the  most  Intimate  working 
together  I  never  had  a  serious  quarrel. 

Finally,  there  was  Alex  Rose,  with  whom 
I  worked  closely  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
who  revealed  to  me  the  subtleties  of  the 
political  process  and  Its  enormous  power  for 
both  good  and  evil.  He  showed  me  how  to 
put  my  Idealism  most  effectively  to  work, 
and  how  to  translate  good  Intentions  into 
social  realizations  through  the  art  of  politics. 
He  taught  me  to  respect,  not  despise,  the  art 
of  politics,  by  showing  that  It  could  be  hon- 
orably and  selflessly  exercised  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  that  there  was  no  calling 
more  productive  of  human  well-being.  He 
made  me  feel  political  participation  not  only 
as  a  high  art  and  extreme  mental  and  moral 
challenge,  but  as  a  democratic  citizen's  first 
and  finest  arena  of  responsibility. 

I  was  close  to  Alex  Rose  by  virtue  of  my 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party  of 
New  York  State  for  over  ten  years.  I  knew 
him  Intimately.  We  met  regularly,  talked  on 
the  telephone  at  times  almost  daily,  and  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  each  other. 

Alex  Rose  was  not  only  a  powerful  politi- 
cian. He  was  an  altogether  remarkable  hu- 
man being.  His  political  f>ower  stemmed  al- 
most entirely  from  his  fine,  human  qualities. 
His  genius  structured  and  sustained,  and 
bis  personal  character  defined,  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  was  the  chief  Instrument  of 
his  social  idealism  and  high,  moral  purpose. 

Alex  was  often  called  a  "political  boss,"  and 
it  is  quite  understandable  that  many  should 
have  thought  him  that.  But  it  was  never 
an  accurate  or  true  description  of  him. 
True — he  wielded  immense  authority  with 
bis  associates,  within  his  party,  among  his 
political  colleagues — and  in  the  eyes  of  bis 
enemies — which  he  smiled  at,  for  it  was  one 
of  his  weapons  for  influencing  them  to  do 
what  he  thought  they  ought — the  Alex  Rose 
myth  was  something  he  cultivated,  and  made 
extraordinarily  good  use  of — but  he  won  the 
respect  and  loyalty  of  his  colleagues  by  virtue 
of  his  political  genius,  his  high  principles 
and  sterling  character. 

Alex  was  one  of  the  most  persuasive  men 
I  have  ever  known — but  his  case  was  always 
based  upon  reason,  careful  analysis,  homely 
illustrations  from  past,  political  experience, 
and  an  Innovative  imagination.  He  carried  in 
his  bead  a  detailed  knowledge  of  political 
history  and  past  party  experience,  but  was 
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always  the  flrst  to  come  up  with  a  new  ap- 
proach, or  to  remind  us  that  history  never 
repeats  itself  exactly.  He  had  a  resilient, 
eternally  young  and  hopeful  attitude  of 
mind. 

Alex  lived  politics.  It  was  his  life  passion. 
Year  by  year  he  became  more  and  more 
insightful,  skillful  and  effective  until  he  had 
no  peer.  (Incidentally,  we  should  remember 
that  an  Alex  Rose  is  not  made  in  a  day,  nor 
will  he  be  replaced  In  a  day) . 

He  relished  the  hurly-burly  of  political 
maneuver.  He  made  the  matching  of  his 
purposes  and  his  wits  with  those  of  his  po- 
litical antagonists  a  high  art.  He  knew  when 
to  see  a  political  friend  or  foe.  and  when  not 
to.  He  knpw  when  an  interview  should  be 
on  the  record,  and  when  it  should  not,  when 
he  should  see  someone  alone,  and  when  he 
should  in-ist  on  having  a  witness.  He  imder- 
stood  the  importance  of  words,  and  could 
summarize  a  complex  political  situation  in 
a  choice  word  or  phrase,  and  knew  how  to 
drop  casually,  to  a  reporter  as  though  It 
wrre  of  no  importance,  the  phrase  he  would 
like  to  Fee  in  the  headlines.  A  respected  New 
York  columnist  told  me,  "He  plays  the  press 
as  a  master  organist  his  organ."  Alex  knew 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  media,  that 
in  this  age  of  media-mutuality,  he  who  han- 
dle-j  th^  media  l)est  gets  the  story  out  and 
wlelis  the  influence.  He  knew  the  greater 
importa'ice  of  actions  which  signal  more 
powerfully  than  words.  He  knew  when  to 
tal!-,  ard  when  not  to.  He  could  plead  when 
ab'oli'.tely  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 
a  higher  purpose  relating  to  the  general  good, 
but  when  his  sense  of  Justice  or  humanity  or 
integrity  was  affronted,  he  could  become  icy 
cold  with  contempt,  and  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  some  great  political  and  govern- 
mental figures  squirm  before  his  moral 
confrontation. 

Alox  was  not  overawed  by  anyone,  Mayors, 
or  Governors,  or  Pre.sldents.  or  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  He  knew  them  all,  and  many 
of  them  held  him  not  c::'.y  in  lespect.  but  in 
a  kind  of  awe.  He  had  an  unusual  ability  to 
assess  and  sift  a  particular  political  .situation, 
weighing  the  requirements  of  the  election 
law.  the  political  personalities  Involved,  their 
relationship  to  their  own  political  parties 
and  to  ours,  their  personal  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  the  depth  of  their  commitment 
to  honest.  Independent,  effective  government. 
Along  with  this  he  had  an  acute  sensitivity 
to  the  public  mood,  and  was  able  to  put  this 
together  into  imaginative  political  proposals 
around  which  to  rally  his  Liberal  Party 
forces.  All  of  this  happened  so  easily,  rapidly 
and  spontaneously  that  it  appeared  intuitive, 
as  though  he  were  a  political  kind  of 
computer. 

Alex  believed  in  the  democratic  process,  in 
getting  as  many  Party  people  as  possible  In 
on  basic  Party  decisions.  Though  he  was  for 
many,  many  years,  by  unanimous  Party  con- 
sent, its  manager,  chief  tactician  and  day-to- 
day negotiator,  I  never  knew  him  to  try  to 
force  his  opinion  on  anyone,  let  alone  a  ma- 
jority. Quite  the  contrary,  time  and  again  I 
have  seen  him  back  down,  or  reverse  him- 
self, when  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  saw 
things  differently,  most  recently  when  he 
agreed  to  go  along  with  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  several  of  his  top  colleageus  to  get 
Bella  Abzug  to  run  for  the  Senate  on  the 
Liberal  Party  line,  after  her  defeat  in  the 
Democratic  Primary.  He  did  not  think  the 
effort  would  succeed,  and  predicted  she  would 
not  accept,  but  he  agreed  that  the  effort 
should  be  made — and  it  was.  The  decision 
for  Senator  Moynlhan  was  made  ulti- 
mately by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
our  large  Policy  and  then  larger  state 
committees. 

Alex  was  meticulous  in  consulting  his 
colleagues,  and  touching  base  with  Party 
leaders,  whenever  any  new  situation  arose. 


or  whenever  he  had  discussions  with  key 
political  figures,  calling  me,  as  Party  Chair- 
man, to  relate  in  detail  all  that  had  tran- 
spired, and  asking  whether  I  thought  the 
situation  required  a  meeting  of  the  Party's 
Administrative  or  Policy  Committees.  Con- 
sultation with  him  was  thorough,  and  at 
Policy  Committee  meetings  he  always  re- 
counted in  detail  exactly  what  had  been 
said  in  his  meetings  with  public  and  po- 
litical personalities,  explaining  why  he  had 
spoken  as  he  did,  and  asking  our  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  what  had  transpired. 
He  considered  public  employment  of  party 
members,  sometimes  called  "patronage"  ab- 
solutely essential.  "Why  go  to  all  this  polit- 
ical trouble"  he  would  ask,  "if  we  are  not 
to  have  liberal  people  in  positions  to  infiu- 
ence  policy  decisions."  But  he  insisted  that 
Liberal  Party  appointees  be  able,  dedicated, 
effective  public  servants. 

He  was  an  acute  Judge  of  human  beings, 
and  usually  knew  how  to  make  good  use 
of  their  best  qualities  for  long  range  human 
advance. 

Alex  Rose's  friendships  were  fabulous.  He 
walked  easily  with  the  high  and  mighty, 
but  cultivated  the  rank  and  file.  His  leader- 
ship of  his  Union  was  built  on  the  dedicated 
loyalty  of  his  lieutenants,  who  believed  im- 
plicitly in  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Each 
Liberal  Party  associate  was  also  a  personal 
friend.  I  have  not  In  my  lifetime  seen  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  Alex's  long 
friendship  with  David  Dubinsky.  Together 
they  fotight  against  union  racketeering,  and 
for  clean,  democratic  politics.  Dave  helped 
provide  the  muscle  and  the  common  sense 
realism,  Alex  the  Imagination  and  politi- 
cal know-how.  Together  they  were  unbeat- 
able. They  could  communicate  assent  with 
a  glance,  or  dissent  with  a  nod,  and  when 
discussing  Issues  that  were  thorny  and  dif- 
ficult, Dave  often  called  him  by  a  kind  of 
pet  name,  a  form  of  endearment,  "L'Alex." 
Their  loyalty  to  and  friendship  for  each 
other  and  their  common  good  government 
commitment  has  been  and  will  always  be  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us  younger  men. 

I  have  been  State  Chairman  of  the  Liberal 
Party  now  for  over  ten  years,  equally  the 
record  service  of  a  predecessor,  Professor 
John  L.  Chllds.  Never  in  all  those  years  did 
Alex  ever  ever  let  me  down.  Once  when  a 
major  supporter  threatened  to  withdraw  his 
very  significant  financial  support  because  I 
was  urging  our  Party  to  oppose  the  Vietnam 
War.  Alex  asked  me  If  I  thought  the  princi- 
ple at  stake  was  Important  enough  to  let 
all  of  that  money  go.  And  the  infiuence  that 
went  with  it !  I  told  him  I  thought  the  prin- 
ciple was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  for  our 
country  and  for  our  Party.  Alex  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  that  very  special  way  of 
his,  and  said  "It  is  only  money."  He  stood 
by  me,  his  Chairman  in  good  times  and  bad. 
Many  people  have  asked  me  across  the 
years  if  I  didn't  resent  so  much  attention 
being  paid  to  Alex  Rose,  rather  than  to  me, 
Donald  Harrington,  the  Party  Chairman. 
Frankly,  I  never  could  quite  understand  tho 
sense  of  this  question.  Alex  and  I  knew  our 
respective  roles.  We  never  pretended  they 
were  otherwise  to  anyone.  I  was  the  Chair- 
man, presiding  over  the  Party  Organization 
and  its  principle  conunittees,  representing 
It  before  the  public.  He  was  the  chief  tacti- 
cian and  negotiator,  guiding  us  in  our  think- 
ing-through of  the  successive  electoral  situa- 
tions with  which  the  Party  was  confronted. 
Never  did  he  fall  to  consult  me  concerning 
some  proposed  Initiative,  nor  to  report  on 
a  significant  conversation.  Now  what  sense 
would  it  have  made  for  me  to  try  to  be  an- 
other Alex  Rose,  when  we  already  bad  Alex 
doing  the  Job  so  superbly  And  why  should 
anyone  have  thought  I  would  resent  his  be- 
ing credited  with  what  he  was  obviously  do- 
ing? On  the  contrary,  I  was  proud  to  be  as- 


sociated with,  and  to  be  able  to  work  help- 
fully, with  him,  and  I  think  he  appreciated 
the  contributions  which  I  was  able  to  make. 

We,  and  other  key  members  of  the  lead- 
ership, Ed  Morrison,  Ray  Harding,  Herbert 
Rose,  Henry  Foner  and  I  think  here  espe- 
cially of  Ben  Davidson,  long  time  Party 
Secretary,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal 
Party  Family  have  worked  as  a  team.  We 
have  all  understood  the  Importance  to  our 
Party  and  Its  work  that  he  should  be  our 
tactician.  We  all  understood  that  his  skill 
with  the  media  was  one  of  our  greatest  as- 
sets, and  that  he  must  be  free  to  use  it  to 
the  full.  We  all  understood  that  in  our  unity 
of  spirit,  though  never  uniformity  of  view- 
point, was  our  strength  as  a  Party,  and  that 
we  should  talk  things  through  until  we 
reached  a  reasonable  consensus,  which  we 
usually  did.  It  really  didn't  matter  to  any 
of  us  who  got  the  credit. 

So,  the  years  went  by,  and  great  good  was 
accomplished  for  the  general  welfare  and 
the  improvement  of  American  politics,  and 
New  York  Cit^  New  York  State,  our  nation 
and  our  worldjivlll  always  be  the  better  for 
-it. 

Many  are  wondering  what  will  happen 
now?  Can  the  Liberal  Party  survive  without 
Alex  Rose? 

Alex  would  have  reminded  them  that  the 
Liberal  Party  has  always  been  bigger  than 
any  single  person.  Its  power  has  been  in 
the  ability  of  many  people,  dedicated  to 
good  government  and  social  Justice,  to  work 
together  politically  in  harmony.  Surely,  he 
would  say,  they  have  learned  something  from 
our  years  together.  Leaders  come  and  go,  but 
our  Party  will  continue  and  fiourish.  We 
have  many  potential  new  leaders  down  In 
the  ranks.  They  will  come  forward ! 

I'll  give  you  a  prediction,  that  the  Liberal 
Party  will  not  only  survive,  it  will  grow  and 
spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  York 
State — because  Its  voice.  Its  principles.  Its 
methods  and  Its  Infiuences  are  needed  all 
across  this  land  and  world. 

As  we  think  of  the  future  of  Liberal  poli- 
tics in  particular,  and  minority  parties  in 
general,  there  are  a  number  of  indications 
that  bespeak  a  promising  future  for  our  kind 
of  liberal  politics. 

One  is  the  increa-sing  prevalence  of  in- 
dependent voters  and  voters  who  split  their 
tickets. 

Another  is  the  decreasing  dependence  of 
candidates  on  political  machines.  Radio  and 
TV  are  providing  direct  access  of  candidates 
to  voters,  and  voters  to  the  candidates.  Gov- 
ernment campaign  financing  will  further  free 
the  candidates. 

Then,  all  over  the  cormtry  today  small 
groups  of  progressive  or  liberal-minded  voters 
have  been  springing  up  spontaneously,  work- 
ing primarily  on  local  issues,  but  quite  apart- 
from  ties  to  either  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats. They  are  looking  for  an  independent, 
liberal  third  force  to  associate  with  on  na- 
tional Issues. 

Finally,  there  has  been  an  increasing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  limited  choice  available 
in  the  two-party  system — why  not  more  than 
just  two  alternatives — many  people  ask. 

For  the  past  three  decades,  national  elec- 
tion in  Western  Europe  have  consistently 
featured  extremely  high  voter  turnout  in 
support  of  multi-party  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy. Conversely,  national  elections  In 
the  United  States  have  consistently  demon- 
strated a  proportionally  decreasing  voter 
turnout  among  those  eligible,  accompanied 
by  a  steadily  increasing  percentage  of  Inde- 
pendent voters  among  those  Americans  who 
do  trouble  to  register  and  to  vote.  TTiese 
trends  may  Indicate  substantial  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  limited  "either-or" 
choice  presented  by  our  traditional  two-party 
system. 

By  contrast  the  voters  of  New  York  State 
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had  for  some  years  a  four- 
Democrats.   Republicans 
the  Liberal  Party. 

Though  small,  the  Liberal 
ord  lifespan  for  an  lndepend<  nt 
having    maintained   Itself 
other  In  the  country.  The 
vldes  a  rallying  point  for  all 
opinion;  It  provides  a  voting 
Democrats     who     may     wish 
a  Liberal-Party-endorsed 
would  never  do  so  on  the 
Liberal    Party    endorsements 
Identification  of   liberal -minted 
and  Republicans  for  their  ovn 
bers,  and  help  to  build  a  libers  1 
presence  in   both  of  the  old 
parties. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  told 
ways  been  a  Democrat,  and  , 
that  ticket,  but  I  always  look 
crats  you  Liberals  have 

There  Is  considerable  publ^ 
the    Liberal    Party's    two 
triumphs:   one  In  1960.  when 
nedy's  margin  on  the  Liberal 
New  York  State  and.  thereby 
of  the  United  States;  and  th« 
when  New  York  City  Mayor  Jqhn 
running  as  an  independent  I 
won  re-election  with  more  thiin 
votes.  Fewer  realize  what  an 
the    Liberal     Party    played 
Carey's  coming  to  the  fore,  anc 
realizes  that  all  the  cont 
election    victors    In    New    Yojk 
elected  as  Liberal  nominees; 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
as  Democratic-Liberal 
Attorney    General    and    the 
States  Senator  as  Republican 
nees.  and.  most  recently,  the 
States  Senator-elect  Daniel  P. 
a  Democratic -Liberal  nominee 
There  is  even  less  knowledge 
Party  role  concerning  the 
delegation   In   the   United   _ 
RepresenUtives.  Seventeen  ol 
gressmen  from  New  York  Sta 
November  were  elected  as 
cratlc-Llberal   nominees 
glance,  seventeen  of  39  migh  ; 
Impressive,   if  the 
gressmen-elect  were  a  separat( 
tlon  in  the  United  States  Houi 
atives.     they     would 
delegation     larger    than    the 
delegation  of  any  of  the  43 
other  way.  the  Democratlc-Llb4ral 
would  be  tied  with  the  entire 
gatlon.  which  also  numbers 
gressmen.  for  seventh  largest 
the  House  of  Representatives 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
•  but  also  quite  pertinent  from  _ 
point  of  view,  the  Conservati  ?e 
tlcipated  In  the  election  of 
men   from   New   York   State 
Republican-Conservative 
coalition  Democratlc-Ccnservafcve 

And  all  this  does  not  Includ* 
New  York  State  legislators, 
officials,  and  other  local  official  i 
the  state  elected   with   the 
Liberal  Party  or  the  Conservat 
deed,    one   member   of   the 
Council — Manhattan 
Henry  J.  Stern — was  elected  . 
nominee  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
regarded  by  many  as  Its 
member. 

So  much  for  the  scarcely- 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  also 
tlve   Party,   at   the   polls.   But 
generally    know    about    what, 
third  parties  stand  for  on 

For  example,   Carter-Mondal ; 
tlon  nominees  of  both  the 
Liberal  Parties  in  New  York 
attention  was  given  to  the 
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Party  platform  that  differed  substantially 
from  the  national  Democratic  platform.  The 
Liberals,  going  far  beyond  the  Democrats,  de- 
manded not  just  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
employment  bill,  but  an  ongoln?  full  employ- 
ment economy  carefully  g-  Ided  by  compre- 
hensive national  planning;  not  Just  the 
Kennedy-Corman  national  health  Insurance 
bill,  but  full,  complete  medical  and  hospital 
care  as  a  right  for  all  Americans;  not  Just 
more  routine  housing  bills,  but  a  new  fed- 
eral policy  reclassifying  housing  as  a  pri- 
ority national  utility,  with  support  to  match; 
sweeping  tax  reform,  and  federalization  of 
welfare;  greatly  strengthened  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  greatly  strengthened  environ- 
mental protection;  and  so  on.  A  special  plat- 
form plank  commended  the  Scandinavian 
welfare  state  as  "an  example  to  and  a  model 
for  America  and  the  world." 

The  Liberal  Party  also  has  taken  stands 
on  a  whole  galaxy  of  international  Issues.  It 
was  the  first  political  party  to  call  for  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  War.  As  befits  a  small 
party,  the  Liberals  have  championed  the 
right  of  smaller  nations  to  democracy  and 
Independent  self-determination;  this  has 
meant  not  only  reaffirmation  of  pioneering 
Liberal  backing  for  Israel,  but  also  vigorous 
defense  of  democracy  In  Chile,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  and  even  support  for  Iceland  In  its 
"cold  war"  with  Great  Britain. 

In  light  of  this  contribution  by  the  Liberal 
Party  on  programs  and  at  the  polls,  might 
not  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its  working 
four-party  system,  become  a  potential  polit- 
ical model  for  the  nation?  The  answer  rests 
with  the  degree  of  sophistication  of  the  elec- 
torate, which,  in  turn,  depends  In  large 
measure  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
mimlcatlons  media  in  highlighting  and  ex- 
ploring significant  public  Issues.  When  the 
voting  public  as  a  whole  realizes  that  third 
parties  can  and  do  offer  ongoing  specific, 
realistic,  constructive  policy  alternatives  to 
the  major  parties — and  supports  their  candi- 
dates accordingly— third  parties  will  then  be 
able  to  achieve  their  full,  useful  potential 
m  developing,  offering,  and  promoting  com- 
prehensive, dynamic  alternative  programs 
within  the  American  democratic  system. 

Out  of  this  may  come  a  spreading  of  the 
Party  into  other  states  beyond  New  York. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Committee 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  It  was  voted  that  the 
leadership  should  explore  the  possibility  of 
its  spreading  to  other  states.  Across  the  years 
many  individuals  have  written  from  outside 
New  York  asking  If  they  could  start  a  similar 
group  there.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come. 

In  any  case.  I  can  assure  you  tbat  the 
Liberal  Party  is  not  going  to  collapse  with 
Alex  Rose's  death,  but  will  go  on.  In  his 
memory  and  spirit,  to  accomplish  the  great 
ends  of  good  government  for  which  he  gave 
his  life.  Ahready  Its  Policy  Committee  has 
met  and  unanimously  asked  me,  eis  Party 
Chairman,  to  take  up  the  responsibilities  he 
has  laid  down.  I  can  do  so  only  becauK  I 
am  surrounded  by  men  and  women  trained 
by  him  in  every  aspect  of  political  struggle, 
and  tried  and  tested  over  many  years,  all  of 
whom  have  pledged  me  their  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated support.  We  shall  not  fall. 

Right  now  we  face  one  of  our  most  difficult 
tasks,  to  find  a  candidate  for  Mayor  who  Is 
bright  enough  and  tough-minded  enough  to 
save  this  city  from  destruction.  It  won't  be 
easy,  but  working  together  and  with  our 
many  friends,  I  do  believe  we'll  find  a  way. 
So  now,  to  Alex  Rose,  old  friend,  beloved 
comrade,  father,  mentor,  example,  we  say 
good  night  and  goodbye.  But  we  say  good- 
morrow  for  the  upright  politics  he  lived  to 
forward,  and  we  know  that  his  spirit  will 
never  be  far  from  us  In  the  difficult,  challeng- 
ing days  that  lie  ahead. 

And    so    we   say.    good    night,   Alex   Rose, 
gallant   leader,    heroic   pioneer.    And    good- 


morrow  to  those  great  ideas  and  ideals  for 
which  we  fought  together  side  by  side  across 
the  years. 


FOOD  RESERVES  AND  THE 
FARM  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  re- 
cent testimony  of  Mr.  Warren  P.  Hene- 
gar  of  the  BreacJ^r  the  World  group 
and  the  testimony  of  Bishop  James  S. 
Rausch,  general  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  on  new  farm  legis- 
lation. 

Bread  for  the  World  was  begim  by  a 
number  of  religious  groups,  and  it  is 
directed  toward  dealing  with  hunger  on 
a  worldwide  basis. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Henegar  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  concern  that  the 
new  farm  bill  should  include  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  an  on-farm 
grain  reserve  as  well  as  an  emergency 
reserve  to  assist  the  world's  most  needy 
nations. 

The  testimony  of  Bishop  Rausch  em- 
phasizes the  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations involved  in  food  policy  and 
legislation.  He  points  out  the  need  to 
balance  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  food  importers  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  establishing  food 
policy. 

He  also  cites  the  severe  strain  which 
many  developing  countries  faced  during 
the  1972-74  period  as  food  supplies  be- 
came tight  and  prices  escalated. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  also,  in 
this  testimony,  indicates  its  support  for 
a  grain  reserve  as  a  part  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural policy. 

The  testimony  points  out  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  food  prices  as  a  result  of 
shortages  during  the  1971-74  period. 
Bishop  Rausch  also  indicates  his  belief 
that  a  grain  reserve  would  be  of  major 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries 
in  avoiding  major  shifts  in  supply  avail- 
abilities as  well  as  price  changes. 

The  testimony  also  argues  that  a  grain 
reserve  would  help  protect  American 
farmers  from  wild  price  fluctuations.  An 
example  of  this  volatility  was  the  swing 
in  prices  for  wheat  from  $1.86  per  bushel 
up  to  almost  $6  per  bushel  and  then 
back  down  to  $2.77. 

I  am  delighted  that  these  groups  have 
come  forth  to  testify  on  our  pending 
farm  legislation  and  that  they  have  tak- 
en the  time  to  develop  detailed  posi- 
tions on  these  issues.  I  am  aware  of  the 
intensive  efforts  which  these  groups 
have  put  into  working  with  both  farm 
and  consumer  groups  in  developing  their 
legislative  recommendations.  I  am  also 
encouraged  that  they  have  looked  on 
food  as  a  moral  issue  in  these  deliber- 
ations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  statements  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Warren  P.   Henegar 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distingiiisfhed  members 

of  the  committee:    My  name  Is  Warren  P. 

Henegar,  and  I  am  here  representing  Bread 

for  the  World.  I  am  a  member  of  Its  board 
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of  directors  and  a  farmer  from  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, Indiana.  I  presently  manage  several  farms 
that  produce  corn,  soybeans  and  cattle. 

As  you  know,  Bread  for  the  World  Is  a 
three-year-old  Christian  citizens'  movement 
whose  members  are  active  In  every  congres- 
sional district  throughout  the  country.  Last 
year  Bread  for  the  World  played  a  key  role 
m  the  passage  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Right  to  Food  resolutions. 

Much  of  Bread  for  the  World's  strength 
comes  from  having  in  its  membership  a  high 
proportion  of  parish  pastor.s  and  lay  leaders 
who  are  able,  through  their  congregations, 
to  build  public  support  for  morally  sound 
policies.  Bread  for  the  World  also  counts 
among  Its  members  a  large  number  of  farm- 
ers who  have  helped  to  shape  our  positions 
on  agricultural  issues. 

In  formulating  Its  positions  on  such  Issues, 
Bread  for  the  World  has  sought  approaches 
that  are  technically  sound,  economically 
workable,  and  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers 
alike.  Our  position  on  grain  reserves,  for  ex- 
ample, was  worked  out  after  extensive  consul- 
tation with  farmers,  agricultural  economists 
and  development  specialists. 

Among  the  various  issues  taken  up  in  the 
1977  omnibus  farm  bill,  we  are  especially  in- 
terested in  improving  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  extending  coverage  to  those  who 
need  to  be  on  the  program,  but  are  not;  and 
in  revision  of  the  PL  480  food  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  would  like  to  submit  written  state- 
ments on  these  two  Issues  at  a  later  date. 

Today,  however,  we  will  limit  our  testimony 
to  an  issue  that  does  not  appear  in  the  bill : 
a  domestic  grain  reserve  program  and  the 
need  for  U.S.  participation  in  in  interna- 
tionally coordinated  system  of  national  re- 
serves. 

Put  simply.  Bread  for  the  World  believes 
that  with  Increased  supplies  of  grain  world- 
wide, now  Is  the  time  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  provide  leadership 
in  establishing  a  grain  reserve  program.  Con- 
gress Itself  in  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975  encouraged 
the  President  to  seek  an  international  re- 
serve agreement.  And  one  of  three  basic 
recommendations  to  emerge  from  the  1974 
World  Pood  Conference  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foo^  reserve  program.  But  here  we 
are  In  1977  and  still  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  reserve  Issue. 

In  testimony  already  presented  to  this 
committee,  a  variety  of  farm  organizations 
have  spoken  of  the  need  to  do  something 
about  their  price-depressing  grain  surpluses. 
The  present  moment  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  this  committee  assuming 
leadership  in  establishing  a  grain  reserve 
tailored  both  to  manage  the  present  supply, 
and  to  meet  basic  food  needs  In  those  in- 
evitable food-short  years  to  come.  Should  it 
choose  to  act  on  the  reserve  Issue,  the  Com- 
mittee will  find  itself  supported  by  a  growing 
portion  of  the  farm  community,  consumer 
organizations,  humanitarian  groups  con- 
cerned with  international  development,  and 
the  U.S.  religious  community. 

Any  effective  grain  reserve  system  must 
meet  two  requirements.  First,  It  must  Insure 
that  adequate  stocks  of  grain  are  available 
for  emergency  situations  arising  from  crop 
shortfalls,  natural  disasters  or  other  calami- 
ties. Second,  it  must  protect  both  farmers 
and  consumers — especially  poverty-stricken 
consumers — from  the  effects  of  rapid  and 
extreme  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  grain. 
Prices  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  so  high 
that  they  put  hungry  people  out  of  the 
market,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  fall 
so  low  that  farmers  are  denied  a  fair  return 
on  their  production. 

While  the  implications  of  reserves  for  the 
world's  poor  are  obvious,  the  less  obvious 
implications  for  farms  in  both  developed 
and  developing  nations  should  not  be  over- 


looked. A  system  of  carefully  managed  re- 
serves and  more  stable  prices  would  give  all 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  plan  their  Invest- 
ments. Such  reserves  offer  insurance  against 
depressed  prices  that  put  many  small  U.S. 
family  farmers  out  of  business.  At  the  same 
time  a  good  reserve  program  would  assure 
developing  nation  farmers  that  large  quan- 
tities of  cheap  grain  and  unnecessary  food 
assistance  from  the  rich  nations  will  not 
end  up  on  their  markets  during  times  of 
worldwide  grain  surplus.  Such  "cheap  grain" 
has.  In  the  past,  depressed  the  prices  that 
developing  nation  farmers  have  received  for 
their  own  crops,  and  has  discouraged  them 
from  producing.  Those  farmers,  too,  must 
play  a  crucial  part  In  helping  the  world 
meet  its  food  needs  in  the  years  ahead. 

Bread  for  the  World  recognizes  the  needs 
of  U.S.  farmers  and  consumers,  as  well  as 
hungry  people  abroad,  and  has  attempted  to 
design  a  reserve  proposal  that  benefits  them 
all.  The  reserve  explicitly  meets  farmer  de- 
mand that  there  be  normal  market  move- 
ment within  a  fairly  wide  price  band,  re- 
stricting reserve  intervention  to  exceptional 
instances  of  price  fiuctuatlon.  It  would  put 
most  ownership  and  control  of  grain  reserve 
stocks  where  they  belong — In  the  hands  of 
farmers.  And  it  would  associate  reserve  sup- 
port and  release  prices  with  recent  market 
behavior  so  as  to  keep  the  system  market- 
oriented  and  prevent  either  the  build-up  of 
imdeslrable  surpluses  or  the  introduction  of 
artificially  low  support  prices.  Bread  for  the 
World's  reserve  proposal  also  Includes  provi- 
sion for  emergency  relief  stocks. 

I  have  attached  our  reserve  proposal.  Let 
me  identify  and  brlefiy  describe  Its  essential 
features. 

MARKET    OPiSRATION 

A  reserve  should  not  obscure  the  natural 
operation  of  the  grain  market.  Ordinary  mar- 
ket operations  signal  producers  and  con- 
sumers to  shift  production  and  consumption 
patterns.  Thus,  farmers  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  profit  from  increased  demand. 
But  they  should  not  be  undercut  during  oc- 
casional periods  of  worldwide  overproduc- 
tion. Consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
be  protected  from  splrallng  prices,  perni- 
cious speculation,  and  hoarding  that  accom- 
pany occasional  periods  of  undersupply.  The 
solution  Is  for  market  mechanisms  to  be 
complemented  by  reasonable  support  and  re- 
lease prices  to  eliminate  the  "wild  fluctua- 
tions" in  price  that  President  Carter  de- 
plored m  his  recent  radio  conversation  with 
the  nation. 

FARMER   OWNERSHIP   OF   RESERVES 

Reserve  stocks  should  be  held  by  farmers 
so  that  they  can  benefit  from  the  storage 
payments.  Parmer  ownership  would  also  do 
much  to  allay  fears  that  reserves  would  be 
used  to  artificially  depress  prices.  The  cost  of 
holding  reserves  should  not  fall  on  the 
farmer  but  on  the  government.  This  could 
be  done  through  the  existing  loan  programs 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) . 
Loans  could  extend  up  to  three  years  beyond 
the  initial  period.  Farmers  should  be  offered 
a  premium  loan  rate  for  grain  put  into  ex- 
tended loan  (reseal)  in  exchange  for  a  com- 
mitment to  release  these  holdings  In  stages, 
at  predefined  price  levels.  Bread  for  the 
World  has  suggested  that  the  government 
should  hold  a  portion  of  any  reserve.  Under 
our  proposal  two-thirds  of  a  25  million  ton 
reserve  would  be  held  by  the  farmer  and 
one-third  would  be  under  government 
ownership,  but  stored  primarily  on  the  farm. 

A    PRICE    CORRIDOR 

One  function  of  the  reserve  would  be  to 
keep  market  prices  within  well-defined 
limits.  Reserves  would  be  drawn  from  the 
market  or  released  to  It,  to  dampen  only  the 
most  extreme  fiuctuations  in  prices.  At  all 


other  times  normal  market  operation  would 
prevail  with  prices  allowed  to  move  In  a  4 
percent  price  band — 20  percent  above  and 
20  percent  below  an  average  of  recent  prices. 

RELATING   STTPPORT/RELEASE   PRICES  TO    MARKTT 
HISTORY 

Loan  rates  set  without  respect  to  market 
behavior  run  the  risk  of  undermining  any 
reserve  proposal  and  the  long-term  stability 
of  the  farm  economy.  Loan  rates  set  too  low, 
in  addition  to  ruining  many  farmers,  will 
not  allow  the  accumulation  of  sufficient 
stocks  to  make  the  reserve  prpgram  work- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  loan  rates  that  are 
too  high  will  Inevitably  generate  excessive 
stocks  and  depress  prices.  Similarly,  release 
prices  that  don't  reflect  recent  market  de- 
velopments run  the  risk  of  robbing  farmers 
of  fair  profits,  If  they  are  set  too  low,  or  of 
being  so  high  that  they  place  millions  of 
hungry  people  in  grave  Jeopardy. 

EMERGENCY    RESERVE 

Bread  for  the  World's  proposal  also  pro- 
vides for  an  emergency  reserve  of  10  million 
tons.  This  supply  would  be  made  available 
to  the  world's  most  needy  nations  at  sub- 
sidized prices  when  the  market  price  of  grain 
rose  to  a  predetermined  upper  limit  that 
seriously  undermined  their  purchasing  abil- 
ity, or  as  outright  grants  in  crisis  situations. 
The  emergency  reserve  would  be  insulated 
from  the  market  to  insure  that  adequate 
supplies  were  available  to  poor  countries 
facing  extreme  food  shortages. 

Bread  for  the  World  is  prepared  to  support 
legislation  that  Includes  these  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  workable  reserve.  We  have  bad 
discussions  with  committee  staff,  and  we  are 
engaged  in  an  extensive  educational  effort 
on  the  need  for  reserves  and  the  essentials 
of  a  Just  plan.  We  expect  this  effort  to  reach 
a  great  many  people  across  the  country,  and 
to  result  in  the  development  of  substantial 
consensus  on  the  Issue. 

TTie  opportunity  for  historic  progress  has 
seldom  been  better.  The  United  States  and 
the  world  need  and  expect  a  reserve,  and 
look  to  this  committee  for  leadership  in  tak- 
ing the  first  step  toward  an  Internationally- 
coordinated  reserve. 

Testimony  by  Bishop  James  S.  Rausch 

I  am  Bishop  James  S.  Rausch,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Catholic  Confer- 
tlon  agency  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
which  represents  the  concerns  of  the  Church 
on  a  broad  range  of  policy  issues. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  for 
affording  me  this  opportunity  to  register  the 
views  of  the  U.S.C.C.  on  the  question  of  a 
U.S.  grain  reserve.  As  you  may  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  U.S.C.C.  in  previous  .Congres- 
sional testimony  has  taken  a  position 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  reserve.  We  continue  to  hold  to  this 
view.  We  believe  a  grain  reserve  is  a  necessary 
policy  instrument  to  help  assure  people's 
basic  right  to  food.  In  my  testimony.  I  pro- 
pose to  address  the  issue  of  a  grain  reserve  in 
the  context  of  (1)  the  moral-religious  prin- 
ciples Involved,  and  (2)  the  domestic  and  In- 
ternational dimensions  of  U.S.  food  policy. 

The  perspective  from  which  I  propose  to 
develop  my  presentation  is  the  1972-74  food 
crisis.  Food  shortages  and  splrallng  food  costs 
during  that  period  Imposed  severe  hardships 
on  millions  of  low-income  American  con- 
sumers and  denied  essential  foodstuffs  to 
many  more  millions  of  malnourished  and 
starving  people  In  the  developing  world. 
Everyone  is  agreed  that  this  Is  an  experience 
that  should  not  be  repeated  In  the  future. 
Yet,  there  is  a  growing  consensus  In  the  cur- 
rent literature  that  world  food  production 
and  prices  will  be  subject  to  even  more  ex- 
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The  U.S.  Catholic  Conferenc  e 
essential  that  the  United  Stat^ 
world's  largest  food  producers 
nant  food  exporter  take  the 
agrlciiltural  policies  which  will 
If   not   avoid,   the   damaging 
creased  food  supply  InstablUt; 
tries  should  be  encouraged  to 

In  a  world  of  growing 
food  supplies,  U.S.  agrlcultur4l 
take  Into  account  our 
as  domestic  Interests.  These 
terests  must  extend  beyond 
foreign  policy  objectives  as 
port  earnings  and  using  food 
perceived  political  and  strategic 
must  also  take  account  the 
tlve  of  the  uniqueness  of  food 
assessment  of  our  relatlonshli 
gry  In  an  Interdependent  worl  1 

The  uniqueness  of  food  lies 
leal  need  people  have  for  It 
slblUty  of  either  substituting 
Ing  this  need.  The  control  of 
same  as  the  controlling  of  oil 
ural  resources.   While   there 
responsibility  toward  the 
munlty   today   in   controlling 
source,  we  believe  a  unique 
SlblUty  rests  on  those  control 
ductlon   and   distribution   of 
worlds  food  supply.  Pood  Is 
portant  commodity.  It  Is  also  t 
which  derives  from  Its  direct 
life.  The  U.S.  food  policy  requlr 
Ing  and  careful  balancing  of 
terest  groups:    (1)   the  U.S 
U.S.  consumer;   (3)  traditional 
ers;    and    (4)    the  developing 
pendent  on  U.S.  food  assistance 

All  but  the  latter  have  either 
vote  In  U.S.  food  policy  or 
and  leverage  and  are,  therefore 
In  some  measure  to  protect 
It  Is  the  needy  people   In   the 
countries  who  have  the  least 
U.S.   agricultural   policy  and 
vulnerable  to  the  food  shortages 
prices    which    characterized 
world  food  crisis. 

We   argue   for   a   U.S.    food 
shows  a  greater  sense  of  moral 
Ity  for  the  Interests  and  needs 
gry  and  starving  In   the 
It  Is  our  view  we  should  use  th 
social  justice  to  define  our 
toward  the  hungry. 

To  say  we  have  an  obligation 
the  hungry  means  determining 
upon  our  resources.   The  claim 
make  upon  us  In  Justice  is  made 
mon  humanity  they  share  wltp 
Justice,  Understood  In  the 
national    Interdependence. 
sponsiblUty  of  the  Internationa 
to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Ity  we  share.  It  Is  that  humanl^ 
fines   the    boundaries    cf   the 
community.  If  the  threat  to 
Is  hunger,  then  those  who  hav ; 
to  determine  the  allocation  of 
are  those  upon  whom  the  prime 
Ity  for  achieving  minimum 
hungry  rests.  We  do  not  bear  ths 
Ity  for  other  resources  in  the 
food.  The  way  we  exercise  our 
In  justice  for  food  can  set  a 
others.  If  the  rules  governing 
sources  are  not  set  by  some 
tice,    an    Interdependent 
tem  can  become  a  war  of  all 
Is    In   our   moral    and   political 
raise  the  standard  of  Justice  a.=; 
for  determining  allocation  of 
In  an  Interdependent  world. 
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n.    DOMESTIC    AND    INTERNATIONAL    DIMENSIONS 
OF    U.S.    GRAIN    RESERVE 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  strongly 
supports  the  creation  of  a  nationally-held 
grain  reserve  over  and  above  normal  working 
stocks  as  an  Instrument  of  VS.  agricultural 
policy.  We  share  the  views  of  most  experts 
that  such  a  reserve  is  necessary  to  minimize 
the  adverse  impacts  on  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  periodic  world  crop  shortages  and 
surplus  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 

In  periods  of  shortage  such  a  reserve  would 
protect  the  American  consumer  against  the 
rapid  run-up  of  food  prices  such  as  occurred 
in  1971-74  when  nearly  40  percent  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  consumer  price  index  Increase 
was  attributable  to  food.  It  also  would  help 
Insure  that  commercial  export  demands  as 
well  as  humanitarian  needs  are  adequately 
met  at  reasonable  prices  without  resort  to 
export  embargoes  or  drastic  cutbacks  in  PL 
480  shipments. 

A  grain  reserve  is  particularly  Important 
for  the  future  protection  of  the  developing 
countries  who  shouldered  much  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  1972-74  shortages.  The  developing 
countries  take  almost  one-half  of  the  world's 
grain  imports.  The  tripling  of  grain  prices 
between   1972  and   1974  imposed  almost  as 
severe  financial  burdens  and  in  some  cases 
even  more  severe  hardships  on  many  develop- 
ing   countries    as    the    concurrent    rise    In 
petroleum  prices.  As  a  result,  the  financial 
resources  of  many  developing  countries  have 
been  strained  close  to  the  breaking  point. 
For  them,  a  repetition  of  the  1972-74  experi- 
ence any  time  in  the  next  five  years  or  so 
would  be  disastrous.  In  addition  to  substan- 
tially   higher    prices    for    their    commercial 
grain  imports  the  neediest  developing  coun- 
tries had  to  absorb  a  drastic  cutback  in  food 
aid.  In  FY  1974.  PL  480  shipments  were  re- 
duced to  approximately  one-third  the  1972- 
73  average  at  a  cost  of  great  human  suffering 
and  loss  of  lives.  All  of  this  could  have  been 
avoided   or   substantially    mitigated    If   the 
United  States  and  other  major  grain  export- 
ers  had   been  maintaining  adequate   grain 
reserves. 

A  grain  reserve  would  help  protect  Ameri- 
can farmers  from  the  damaging  effects  of 
wild  fluctuations  in  grain  prices.  Between 
1972  and  the  first  quarter  of  1977  the  price  of 
U.S.  wheat  went  from  $1.86  to  almost  $6.00 
a  bushel  and  then  back  to  $2.77.  This  sort 
of  boom  and  bust  cycle  can  only  impose 
severe  hardships  on  growers. 

Ideally,  we  believe  a  U.S.  grain  reserve 
should  be  part  of  an  internationally  coordi- 
nated system  of  nationally  held  stocks  pro- 
viding for  an  equitable  sharing  of  the  finan- 
cial burdens  by  both  Importers  and  export- 
ers. Such  a  world  system  was  unanimously 
endorsed  at  the  World  Food  Conference  In 
1974.  Ten  months  later.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  In  his  September  1975  address  be- 
fore the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  proposed  a  world  reserve 
for  food  security  of  at  least  30  mlUlon  tons 
of  wheat  and  rice  to  deal  with  potential 
shortfalls.  And,  again,  the  International  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
called  on  the  President  to  seek  international 
agreement  for  a  system  of  food  reserves  to 
meet  food  shortage  emergencies  and  to  pro- 
vide against  unexpected  shortfalls  in  food 
production.  But.  except  for  some  desultory 
discussions  In  various  international  forums, 
nothing  has  come  of  those  proposals. 

We  recognize  negotiation  of  a  multilateral 
grain  reserves  scheme  is  apt  to  prove  dif- 
ficult and  time  consuming.  We  believe  the 
question  is  of  sufficient  Importance  and 
urgency,  however,  for  the  U.S.  government  to 
make  a  major  diplomatic  Initiative  to  get 
serious  negotiations  underway  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  meantime,  we  strongly  urge 
that  the  United  States  act  without  further 


delay  to  establish  a  national  reserve  which 
can  be  Integrated  into  a  multilateral  ar- 
rangement if  It  can  be  negotiated.  Favorable 
grain  crops  here  and  abroad  In  1976  and 
1977  provide  the  first  real  opportunity  since 
the  1972-74  crisis  to  begin  to  build  such  a 
reserve. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the 
various  technical,  procedural  and  managerial 
problems  Involved  In  setting  up  and  operat- 
ing a  grain  reserve  system  on  which  a  con- 
siderable body  of  expert  opinion  now  exists. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  a  substantial  agree- 
ment among  experts  that  a  grain  reserve 
would  not  only  be  a  useful  tool  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural policy  but  is  also  practical. 

The  general  principles  governing  the  op- 
eration of  a  grain  reserve  are  fairly  simple. 
Grain   would   be   acquired   when  prices   are 
weak  and  approaching  support  levels.  Sales 
would  be   made  from  the  reserve   only  in 
terms  of  relative  supply  shortage  when  prices 
were  substantially  above  acquisition  costs  so 
as  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  offer  him  sufficient  Incentive  to  maintain 
adequate  levels  of  production  to  cover  both 
domestic  and  International  needs  Including 
humanitarian  food.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
reserve  might  be  segregated  for  the  purpose 
of    meeting    emergency    situations    such    as 
famines   and   shortfalls   in   availabilities   to 
meet  PL  480  requirements.  Prices  and  pro- 
cedures for  acquiring  and  disposing  of  re- 
serves should  be  determined  by  the  govern- 
ment and  announced  well  in  advance  of  each 
crop  season  so  farmers  can  shape  their  plant- 
ing plans  accordingly.  In  the  event  a  multi- 
lateral scheme   eventually   is   negotiated    It 
wUl   be  necesary   to  closely   coordinate   na- 
tional  policies   regarding   such   acquisitions 
and  sales  if  the  arrangement  so  as  to  accom- 
plish Its  intended  objectives. 
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OPTOMETRIC  MEDICARE  STUDY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  they  have 
officially  filed  their  optometric  medicare 
final  report  with  the  Congress  as  man- 
dated by  Public  Law  94-182.  The  docu- 
ment Is  134  pages  long  and  I  wish  to  call 
our  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  excellent  working  docu- 
ment on  the  profession  of  optometry 
which  should,  once  and  for  all,  demon- 
strate that  optometrists  should  be  fully 
included  under  the  medicare  law. 

First,  I  compliment  the  profession  of 
optometry  for  permittiner  itself  to  be 
studied  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis. 
This  type  of  introspection  shows  a  great 
maturity  on  the  part  of  the  profession  of 
optometry  and  they  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  their  openness  and  candid- 
ness  to  have  the  public  examine  their 
profession  educational  level  and  their 
scope  of  practice. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  to  be  compUmented  for 
putting  together  an  outstanding  group 
of  consultants  includmg  three  practicing 
optometrists,  three  practicing  ophthal- 
mologists, an  academician,  and  two 
knowledgeable  consumers.  In  addition, 
as  I  understand  it,  there  were  over  200 
professional  people  in  government  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  final  document  that 
has  been  presented  to  Congress. 

Theodore  Cooper.  M.D.,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  should  be  com- 
plimented on  his  fair  and  expeditious 
manner  in  handling  this  study.  Under  his 


direction,  the  study  was  undertaken  by 
the  Health  Resources  Administration, 
headed  by  Kenneth  Endicott,  M.D.,  Dan 
Whiteside,  D.D.S.,  and  Mr.  Tom  Hatch — 
both  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower, 
should  be  especially  singled  out  for  their 
dedication  to  being  responsive  to  the 
congressional  mandate  on  this  subject. 
The  many  other  HEW  staff  professionals 
who  have  authored  chapters  in  this  study 
should  also  be  complimented  on  a  very 
thorough,  factual,  and  analytical  study 
of  the  independent  primary  care  pro- 
fession of  optometry. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  report  will 
be  the  basis  of  immediate  legislative  en- 
actment correcting  the  inequities  to 
medicare  recipients  for  covered  eye  care 
services  presently  being  denied  reim- 
bursement when  rendered  by  a  practic- 
ing optometrist,  but  covered  when  rend- 
ered by  an  opthalmologist.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  the  injustice  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  the  profession  of  op- 
tometry and  I  believe  because  Congress 
mandated  this  study,  we  now  must  do 
our  part  to  correct  the  problems  identi- 
fied and  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  Health  Resources  Administration. 


THE  PREGNANCY  EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
become  increasingly  distressed  by  an  at- 
titude toward  abortion  that  has  been 
gaining  in  popularity  since  the  1973 
Supreme  Court  decision  permitting  abor- 
tions. This  attitude  is  one  that  denies 
the  relevance  to  the  issue  of  any  moral 
arguments  and  that  advocates  aborting 
fetuses  as  a  method  of  birth  control  and 
a  cure  for  many  societal  problems. 

This  attitude,  surely,  is  a  sad  one.  Let 
us  be  clear  in  our  reasoning.  The  increase 
in  the  demand  for  abortions  does  not  re- 
sult from  healthy  trends  in  our  society, 
but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
pregnancy  epidemic  occurring  among 
those  members  of  the  society  least  pre- 
pared and  able  to  bear  and  raise  chil- 
dren— unwed  teenagers. 

It  is  possible  to  understand  the  motives 
behind  a  proabortion  stand  that  is  based 
on  a  humanitarian  concern  to  spare  the 
child;  and  the  unwed  teenage  mother  fur- 
ther problems.  I  do  not  agree  v;ith  this 
stand,  but  it  is  possible  to  understand 
it.  However,  it  is  the  cavalier  attitude 
that  encourages  abortion  and  views  abor- 
tion as  a  goal,  that  distresses  me.  At 
best,  abortion  should  be  viewed  as  a  dis- 
agreeable pallative.  It  is  not  a  cure  and 
we  should  not  rely  upon  it  to  get  rid  of 
the  deadly  disease  that  lies  behind  its 
increasing  use. 

Those  who  support  abortion  must  not 
view  its  free,  unimpeded  use  as  their  goal. 
Instead,  the  objective  of  us  all  must  be 
the  eradication  of  the  teenage -out-of- 
wedlock  pregnancy  epidemic. 

For  those  opposed  to  abortion,  the  ban- 
ning of  abortions  must  not  be  the  goal 
either.  Instead,  our  goal  must  be  to 
banish  the  type  of  environment  that  is 
causing  the  epidemic  and  that  causes 
women  to  decide  that  the  world  is  not  a 
fit  place  for  their  children. 

Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  has  addressed  this 
matter  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 


ington Post.  He  states  that  abortion  must 
be  viewed  as  another  horrible  symptom 
rather  than  a  cure  to  the  societal  disease, 
and  then  examines  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  disease — sexually  suggestive  popular 
music.  I  encourage  our  social  scientists, 
religious  leaders  and  opinion-setters  to 
focus  on  other  possible  causes  in  an  efifort 
to  responsibly  do  battle  with  those  causes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Rever- 
end Jackson's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pregnancy  Epidemic 
(By  Jesse  Jackson) 

The  deadliest  poisons  are  colorless,  odor- 
less and  tasteless  toxins  with  the  power  to 
penetrate  anywhere,  undetected.  No  effective 
way  exists  to  develop  resistance  against  such 
Invisible  poisons.  Traditional  safeguards  are 
ineffective,  and  to  rely  on  them  blindly  can 
be  a  fatal  mistake. 

And  so  it  Is  today,  when  parents  look  to 
traditional  Institutions  either  as  sources  of 
help  or  as  scapegoats  in  their  frustrating 
battles  to  reach  or  save  the  minds  of  their 
children.  Home,  school,  church  and  syna- 
gogue are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  save 
children,  because  their  combined  power  can- 
not match  or  overcome  the  other  forces  that 
also  shape  children's  lives  and  attitudes. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  power  of  the 
media. 

Consider  only  one  potent  media  influence 
on  children  that  parents  generally  are  insen- 
sitive or  deaf  to:  the  radio.  Those  parents 
who  do  become  aware  of  their  children's  ad- 
diction to  radio  and  the  music  it  broadcasts 
deal  with  it  by  ordering  the  volume  turned 
down.  But  loud  or  soft,  the  beat  goes  on  and 
its  message  comes  through. 

In  the  days  when  popular  music  first  began 
flirting  with  sexually  suggestive  lyrics,  pro- 
gram directors  dropped  the  offending  songs 
once  they  realized  what  was  going  on;  some 
even  bleeped  or  muddied  the  suggestions. 
But  now  the  songs  are  sexually  directive 
with  explicit  instructions,  and  with  radios 
amplifying   their  messages. 

Do  you  know  what  songs  radios  are  beam- 
ing into  the  ears  of  14-,  15-,  and  16-year-olds, 
and  their  4-,  5-,  anrt  6-year  old  brothers  and 
sisters?  There  have  been  "Shake  Your  Booty," 
"Ain't  That  a  Bitch,"  "I  Want  to  Do  It  to  You 
All  Night  Long,"  "Let's  Spend  the  Night  To- 
gether," "I  Want  to  Do  Something  Freaky  to 
You,"  "It's  Alright  to  Make  Love  on  the  First 
Night,"  "Squeeze  Box,"  and  "Love  to  Love 
You,  Baby,"  the  short  version  of  which.  Time 
magazine  said,  features  the  singer.  Donna 
Summer,  having  22  orgasms. 

These  present-day  heroines  and  heroes  of 
the  young  use  their  art,  through  the  medium 
of  radio,  to  transmit  a  moral  tone  and  an 
ethical  content  that,  at  the  least,  encourages 
their  listeners,  our  children.  Into  premature 
heat.  The  pervasiveness  of  radio  and  pop 
music  is  undeniable.  Wherever  young  people 
go,  their  radios  are  with  them,  from  waking 
to  sleeping,  playing  through  the  hours.  Are 
our  children  its  audience  or  its  victims? 

This  year,  our  nation  is  in  the  -midst  of  a 
teenage  pregnancy  epidemic:  babies  having 
babies.  This  year,  more  than  one  of  every  10 
of  this  country's  15-  to  19-year-old  girls  will 
be  pregnant — and  so  will  30,000  more  10-  to 
14-year-old  girls.  Only  a  third — or  less — of 
these  million-plus  child-mothers  will  con- 
ceive In  wedlock.  Where  do  you  suppose  they 
have  been  tuned  while  developing  their  at- 
titudes about  love  and  love-making? 

The  victims  of  the  pregnancy  epidemic 
aren't  just  our  children,  but  their  children, 
too.  Children  they  really  don't  want,  chil- 
dren they  don't  know  how  to  care  for,  chil- 
dren they  lack  the  maturity  to  care  for — or 


love — intelligently.  Because  they  may  fore- 
see this,  more  than  a  fotirth  of  the  teenage 
girls  who  will  get  pregnant  this  year  will 
have  abortions.  That's  a  step  we  should  see 
as  another  horrifying  symptom,  rather  than 
as  a  cure. 

Of  those  teenagers  who  will  bear  their 
children,  nine  of  10  will  take  their  babies 
home.  They  will  take  them  to  homes  where, 
because  their  mothers  are  immature,  unpre- 
pared, too  poorly  educated  to  find  meaning- 
ful employment,  these  children  of  children 
will  experience  enormous  family  insecurity 
and,  all  too  often,  be  condemned  to  lives  of 
material  and  mental  poverty,  physical  and 
psychic  deprivation. 

All  this  defies  other  trends  in  American 
life.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  overall 
birthrate  has  been  dropping — but  not  among 
15-  to  17-year-olds.  Not  only  Is  pregnancy 
increasing  among  younger  girls,  so  is  the 
proportion  of  them  who  conceive  their  chil- 
dren out  of  wedlock.  The  birthrate  for  un- 
married 18-  and  19-year-olds  is  now  higher 
than  that  of  unmarried  women  20  to  24  years 
old — a  reversal  of  traditional  patterns. 

What  ideals  of  love  and  attitudes  about 
love-making  are  these  young  women  and 
their  lovers  tuning  into? 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  teenager's 
constant,  transistorized  companion  doesn't 
Influence  him?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  music 
heard  on  the  radio  doesn't  motivate  millions 
of  teenagers  to  spend  millions  to  buy  the 
records  the  radio  stations  play — and  some 
they  don't,  like  the  16-mlnute  version  of 
Donna  Summers'  "Love  To  Love  You,  Baby"? 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  radio  and  other  media 
exercise  very  real  power  in  directing  our 
children's  lives? 

If  the  media  are  to  have  power  over  the 
minds  of  children,  then  they  must  accept 
responsibility  for  the  directions  they  pro- 
vide. The  public  has  a  responsibility  to  see 
It's  done.  Educators  have  a  responsibility,  too. 
And  so,  too,  do  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  young.  It  may  be  too  late  to  save  some 
of  our  children,  but  it's  not  too  late  to  save 
the  children  of  the  children. 

It  still  amazes  me  that  so  many  of  abor- 
tion's enlightened  proponents  only  focus  on 
the  consequences  of  decadence,  not  on 
causes.  Their  concern  is  panicked  reaction 
to  Immediate  Impact,  not  with  the  roots  of  a 
problem  for  which  their  panacea  is  abortion. 

Isn't  it  logical  that  teaching  too  little,  too 
late,  about  sex  and  failing  to  teach  anything 
about  moral  responsibilities  has  produced 
too  many  Ignorant  and  Irresponsible  young 
men  and  women? 

We  can't  wait  to  see  who  might  be  willing 
to  take  responsibility.  Abortion  might  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  our  children's  children, 
but  it  won't  save  our  children.  We — all  of 
us — need  to  realize  and  communicate  that 
we  cannot  and  will  not  allow  our  public  air- 
waves to  transmit  society's  lowest  and  most 
debased  values  to  our  youngest  and  most 
impressionable  citizens. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
many  ill-founded  assumptions  exist 
about  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of 
hiring  older  workers. 

The  net  impact  is  that  many  worker? 
in  their  40's,  50's.  and  60's  are  discover- 
ing that  advancing  age  is  a  serious  em- 
ployment barrier. 

Yet,  these  individuals  have  much  to 
offer  employers. 

They  are  less  likely  tp  be  absent  from 
work  than  younger  persons. 

They  usually  have  more  on-the-job 
experience. 
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true    capabilities    of 
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This  takes  on  added 
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Worker  Week. 
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(By  tbe  President  of  the 
America) 


A  PROCLAMATION 


Our  prosperity  as  a  nation 
productivity  as  workers.  Our 
dlvlduals   begins   with    o\ir 
useful,  rewarding  Jobs. 

That  Is  why  I  feel  It  so 
Jobs   be   available    for   our 
perform   them — people   In 
every  religion  and  color,  and 
Time  and  again  In  our  history 
fitted  from  the  skill  and 
older  workers.  But  too  often 
stereotypes — not  limitations  ol 
kept  older  Americans  from 
full  potential  at  work. 
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The  law  now  recognizes  our  special  respon- 
slbUlty  to  assure  older  workers  an  equal 
chance  for  Jobs  and  promotions.  Many  pri- 
vate groups  and  organizations  are  now  work- 
ing to  improve  prospects  for  older  workers. 
The  efforts  deserve  our  vigorous  support. 

To  encourage  and  support  educational  ef- 
forts designed  to  make  employers  more  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  hiring  older  workers, 
the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution  approved 
April  21,  1976  (90  Stat.  396),  has  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  March  13,  1977,  as 
National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  tbe  week  beginning  March  13,  1977, 
as  National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week. 
I  call  upon  State  and  local  officials,  as  well 
as  labor,  business,  veterans,  farm,  religious, 
scientific,  professional  and  other  groups,  to 
Join  with  older  workers  in  making  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  aware  of  the  value  of  employing 
older  men  and  women.  I  urge  all  Americans 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, activities  and  programs  designed  to 
promote  employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  14th  day  of  February,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and  first. 

JiMMT  Carter. 


A  SOVIET  SCHOLAR'S  ASSESSMENT 
OF  FINANCIAL  WOES  OF  UNITED 
STATES  AND  ALLIES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
noticed  a  reference  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Russian  magazijie,  Eko- 
nomicheskaya  Gazeta,  a  publication  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  Insti- 
tute of  Economics. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply a  translation  of  this  article  which  was 
written  by  Ye.  Bukhvald  and  appeared  in 
the  December  6,  1976.  edition. 

Last  year,  in  a  dissent  from  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  report  on  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  bill,  I  said  that 
continued  creation  of  liquidity  in  the 
world  marketplace  will  only  lead  to  more 
inflation:  domestic  and  international. 

It  is  my  view  that  such  inflation  will 
cause  and  has  caused  great  damage  to 
the  West  and  has  crippled  not  only  the 
economies  of  our  allies,  but  it  also  has 
weakened  our  alliances.  It  has  escalated 
the  cost  of  defense,  and  it  has  encour- 
aged added  state  intervention  in  the 
economies  of  the  United  States  and  our 
allies. 

Tlie  Ekonomicheskays,  Gazeta  pre- 
dictably attributes  the  West's  financial 
ills  to  "objective  contradictions"  al- 
though it  makes  an  interesting  assess- 
ment of  the  breakdown  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  system,  and  the  mone- 
tary chaos  we  have  witnessed  since  1973. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  "source  of  the 
crisis"  does  not  lie  in  the  "nature  of  the 
capitalist  economy";  it  lies  in  the  un- 
willingness of  Congress  to  stand  up  to  the 
myriad  of  pressure  groups  who  advocate 
programs  and  policies  that  result  in  in- 
flation. 

It  is  too  seldom  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  important  Soviet  journals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, entiUed  "Role  of  Gold  in  Capital- 


ist Currency  Crisis  Examined,"  be  printed 
in.  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Role  of  Gk)LD  in  Capitalist  Currency  Crisis 
Examined 

Moscow  Ekonomlcheskaya  Oazeta  in  Rus- 
sian No  50  signed  to  press  6  Dec  76  p  22  LD. 

(Article  by  Candidate  of  Economic  Sci- 
ences Ye.  Bukhvald,  scientific  assistant  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of 
Economics:  "Oold  and  the  Currency  Crisis") 

(Text]  The  contemporary  stage  of  the 
crisis  of  capitalism's  currency  and  financial 
system  is  connected  with  the  change  In  the 
role  of  gold  as  Its  basis.  Considerable  changes 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  this 
sphere.  The  collapse  of  the  international 
currency  system  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  gold-convertibility  standard  (known  as 
the  "Bretton  Woods  system"),  and  also  the 
appreciable  activation  of  plans  for  the  so- 
called  "demonetization"  of  gold,  that  is,  the 
removal  of  its  functions  as  a  monetary  com- 
modity and  as  the  basic  international  reserve 
medium  and  medium  for  payments,  attest. 
In  particular,  to  these  changes. 

BASIC    TRENDS 

The  evolution  of  gold's  economic  role  is 
taking  place  against  a  background  of  the 
deepening  of  capitalism's  general  crisis  and 
the  growth  of  interlmperiallst  contradictions. 
"Such  characteristic  features  of  the  present 
serious  crisis,"  the  final  document  of  the 
June  1976  Berlin  conference  of  European 
communist  and  workers  parties  notes,  "as 
chronic  inflation,  the  crisis  of  the  currency 
system,  the  Increasing  underloading  of  pro- 
duction capacities,  and  the  unemployment 
of  millions  of  working  people,  stand  out  par- 
ticularly sharply." 

The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the  objective 
contradictions  of  the  capitalist'  economic 
system,  the  strengthening  of  the  state-mo- 
nopoly regulation  of  the  economy  In  the  in- 
terests of  big  capital,  and  the  militarization 
of  the  economy.  As  a  result,  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  nonproductive  state  consumption — 
and  above  all  military  consumption — of 
goods  and  services  has  been  noted  in  recent 
years.  Thus,  In  the  United  States  in  1975  the 
volume  of  this  consumption  was  $340  bil- 
lion as  against  $38  billion  in  1950.  Direct 
military  spending  is  steadily  increasing; 
more  than  $100  billion  is  being  appropriated 
in  the  United  States  for  these  purposes  in 
fiscal  1977. 

The  growth  of  the  scale  of  state  consump- 
tion and  financing  in  the  capitalist  economy 
is  based,  as  a  rule,  on  the  practice  of  so-called 
"deficit  financing,"  that  Is,  budget  expendi- 
ture systematically  exceeds  Income.  For  ex- 
ample, over  a  period  of  25  years  (the  fiscal 
years  1951-1975)  the  total  U.S.  federal  budget 
deficit  amounted  to  $190  billion. 

The  chronic  imbalance  of  tbe  capitalist 
countries'  finances  is  leading  to  an  excessive 
outflow  of  credit  exchange  assets  (kredltny- 
yesredstva  obrashcheniya],  which  serves  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  inflation  and  of 
the  depreciation  of  money.  The  exacerbation 
of  inflationary  processes  is  directly  linked 
with  the  growth  of  the  monopolies'  profits 
through  the  raising  of  prices,  and  through 
an  offensive  against  the  vital  interests  of  the 
working  people. 

The  gold  basis  of  capitalist  currencies  to 
a  certain  degree  hindered  the  growth  of  the 
monopolies'  super-profits  insofar  as  it  re- 
stricted the  scope  for  "deficit  financing"  and 
price  manipulations.  Thus,  the  Interests  ol 
monopoly  capital  prompted  a  restructuring 
of  capitalism's  money-credit  and  currency 
system.  The  process  of  supplanting  gold  with 
credit  exchange  assets  has  now  led  to  a  posi- 
tion where  gold  has  been  totally  removed 
from  domestic  circulation,  state  and  private 
gold  reserves  have  lost  their  classic  functions 
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as  a  monetary  reserve  In  the  domestic  mone- 
tary mechanism,  the  currencies  of  capitalist 
countries  have  become  nonconyertible  into 
gold  and,  as  far  as  the  majority  of  these 
currencies  Is  concerned,  they  have  no  gold 
backing  at  all. 

GOLD   AND   DOLLARS 

After  World  War  II.  U.S.  monopoly  capital, 
relying  on  U.S.  economic  might,  strove  to  In- 
sure for  the  dollar  the  status  of  gold-equiva- 
lent as  an  international  reserve  medium  and 
as  a  medium  for  payments,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  system  of  the  gold-covertlbil- 
Ity  standard  and,  in  fact,  of  the  system  of  the 
gold-dollar  standard. 

In  those  years  the  stability  of  the  dollar's 
position  as  an  international  currency  rested 
on  two  basic  factors:  on  the  relative  stabil- 
ity of  its  purchasing  power,  and  also  on  the 
possibility  for  a  converting  dollar  accumula- 
tions into  gold  at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  per 
troy  ounce  (31.1  grams) . 

The  situation  In  the  international  currency 
system  has  now  changed  radically.  Whereas 
In  1949  the  United  States'  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  were  2.8  times  greater  then  its  short- 
term  obligations  abroad,  in  the  middle  of 
1976  the  U.S.  reserves  stood  at  $18  billion  (of 
which  $11.6  billion  were  in  gold)  in  contrast 
to  a  short-term  debt  in  excess  of  $130  billion, 
Including  about  $85  billion  dollars,  owed  to 
the  central  banks  and  currency  organs  of 
other  capitalist  states.  The  simultaneous  ap- 
plication for  the  conversion  of  these  foreign 
dollars  credits  Into  gold  would  have  meant 
total  bankruptcy  for  the  United  States  as  a 
debtor.  However,  this  possibility  has  now 
been  excluded.  In  August  1971,  the  United 
States  arbitrarily  broke  the  link  between 
gold  and  the  dollar.  The  world  gold-converti- 
bility standard  has  transformed  into  some- 
thing fictitious. 

The  present  economic  crisis  which  began 
In  1973  exacerbated  even  further  the  cur- 
rency disorders  in  the  capitalist  world.  The 
devaluation  of  a  whole  series  of  currencies, 
the  unprecedented  fall  in  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  pound  sterling,  and  the  acute  worsen- 
ing of  the  currency  contradictions  between 
the  United  States,  the  Common  Market,  and 
Japan  attest  to  this.  Inflation  and  the  in- 
stability of  currency  exchange  rates  are  in- 
tensified even  further  by  periodic  "currency 
fevers"  which  arise  as  a  result  of  the  monop- 
olies'  speculative   machinations. 

1 1  recent  years,  during  numerous  dlsctis- 
sions  of  the  questions  of  the  role  of  gold, 
leading  capitalist  countries,  opposing  the  im- 
mediate "demonetization"  of  gold  which  the 
United  Statss  was  seeking,  have  neverthe- 
less agreed  to  hand  over  the  functions  of  a 
world  currency  to  so-called  "paper  gold  "  or 
"special  drawing  rights"  (SDR) — a  sort  of 
international  credit  money  issued  by  the 
IMF. 

The  collapse  of  the  system  of  the  gold- 
convertibility  standard  convincingly  showed 
the  impossibility  of  replacing  gold  with  any 
national  currency,  even  if  it  Is  one  based  on 
considerable  economic  potential.  SDRs  are 
more  stable,  having  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional credit  money,  although  the  possibility 
of  using  these  rights  as  a  real  alternative  to 
metal-backed  money  are  extremely  limited. 

THE   ILLUSIONS    OF    "DEMONETIZATIOK" 
AND  REALITY 

Bourgeois  Ideologists  are  attempting  to 
depict  the  trends  towards  the  replacement  of 
gold's  credit  exchange  assets  as  a  process  of 
"demonetization.  The  untenabillty  of  these 
attempts  is  obvious.  In  the  epoch  of  state- 
monopoly  relations,  capitalism  continues  to 
mean  commodity  production,  as  a  con- 
seouence  of  which  the  role  of  gold  in  the 
capitalist  economy,  and  especially  in  the 
currency-financial  sphere,  remains  extremely 
considerable. 

Whereas  a  trend  has  developed  in  the 
channels  of  domestic  circulation  toward  the 
replacement  of  gold  with  paper  money  and 


mainly  credit  exchange  assets.  In  the  sphere 
of  external  settlements  gold  itself  usually 
operates  In  its  natural  form  as  a  world  cur- 
rency. Gold's  function  as  a  reserve  purchas- 
ing medium,  and  also  as  a  universal  embodi- 
ment of  public  wealth  providing  a  hedge 
against  inflationary  depreciations  for  ac- 
cumulations of  currency,  still  persists  even 
under  contemporary  conditions. 

At  the  present  time,  a  kind  of  "tetragon" 
of  reserve  media  form  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
national currency  system:  gold,  foreign  cur- 
rency, reserve  positions  (that  is  right  to 
obtain  unconditional  loans)  In  the  IMF  and. 
finally  SDRs. 

International  financial  statistical  data 
show  that  the  prop>ortion  of  reserve  media 
which  have  their  basis  in  the  form  of  inter- 
national credit  is  still  small  in  the  total 
liquid  assets  of  the  Industrially  developed 
capitalist  countries — about  15  percent,  in- 
cluding SDRs  accounting  for  7  percent.  And 
if  all  the  capitalist  and  developing  coun- 
tries that  are  members  of  the  IMF  are  con- 
sidered, the  share  of  SDRs  in  the  official  re- 
serves will  be  even  lower — about  5  percent. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  SDRs  is  basically  re- 
stricted to  a  narrow  sphere  of  Interstate 
settlements  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
they  are  not  capable  of  preventing  either  the 
processes  of  depreciation  or  sharp  fluctua- 
tions in  the  exchange  rates  of  capitalist 
currencies.  But  the  main  part  of  the  reserves 
consists  of  liquid  assets  of  the  "lowest 
order" — foreign  currencies  (two-thirds  of 
which  are  held  In  U.S.  dollars) .  However, 
these  currency  deposits  are  convertible  nei- 
ther into  gold  nor  into  SDRs. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  stability  of 
the  International  turnover  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments presupposes  that  those  participating 
In  it  possess  definite  accumulations  of  gold. 
The  aspiration  of  the  majority  of  capitalist 
states  to  make  active  use  of  their  gold  re- 
serves In  International  accounting  and  credit 
operations  attests  to  this. 

Thus,  what  Is  taking  place  is  not  the  "de- 
monetization" of  gold  but  the  modiflcation 
of  its  functions  In  the  capitalist  economy. 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this 
process  Is  that  the  deepening  of  the  Instabil- 
ity and  inflationary  nature  of  capitalism's 
currency  system  is  even  further  enhancing 
the  role  of  gold  as  a  real  world  currency,  and 
is  intensifying  its  function  as  a  reserve  pur- 
chasing medium,  and  as  a  guarantee  for  In- 
ternational obligations. 

While  trying  to  "elbow"  gold  out  of  Its 
economic  mechanisms,  the  capitalist  econ- 
omy still  needs  It  as  a  stabilizing  element. 
The  source  of  the  crisis  of  the  present  cur- 
rency system  lies  not  In  gold  or  any  other 
components  of  the  system,  but  in  the  un- 
stable and  contradictory  nature  of  the  entire 
capitalist  economy  as  a  whole,  and  no  at- 
tempts at  "demonetization"  are  capable  of 
creating  conditions  for  overcoming  this 
crisis. 


LIFE  FROM  THE  LABS:   WHO  WILL 
CONTROL  THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGY? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  revolu- 
tionary advances  in  biology  have  brought 
us  to  the  point  where  the  very  nature  of 
life  on  this  planet  can  be  changed  by 
man's  intervention.  That  it  can  be 
changed  for  the  better  by  wise  applica- 
tion of  these  new  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advances  is  very  likely.  But  there 
is  also  the  grave  danger  that  unforeseen 
and  possibly  irrevocable  damage  can  be 
done  if  this  activity  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed recklessly. 

There  are  now  before  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  bills  that  would  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  so-called  UNA  recombi- 


nant or  gene  transplant  research.  In  due 
course,  we  will  be  asked  to  debate  and 
vote  on  this  issue.  It  is  imperative  that 
each  of  us  imderstands  the  basic  nature 
of  the  problem  confronting  us.  An  article 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Progressive  is 
an  excellent  overview  by  the  distin- 
guished science  writer,  Judith  Randal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  text  of  Judith  Randal's 
article,  "Life  Prom  the  Labs:  Who  Will 
Control  the  New  Technology?"  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Life  Prom  the  Labs:    Who  Will  Control 

THE  New  Technology? 

(By  Judith  Randal)  * 

As  recently  as  five  years  ago,  almost  any- 
one who  suggested  that  the  species  barrier 
could  be  broken  much  more  easily  and  at  far 
less  cost  than  it  took  to  split  the  atom 
would  probably  have  been  regarded  as  a 
science  fiction  buff  at  best,  and  more  prob- 
ably as  a  nut. 

Today  this  is  no  longer  fantasy.  At  the  very 
time,  ironically,  when  thousands  of  species 
are  threatened  by  man  or  already  extinct,  the 
tools  that  will  cause  entirely  unrelated  spe- 
cies to  exchange  hereditary  material  have 
become  a  reality.  What  now  confronts  us  Is 
the  problem  of  weighing  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  this  new  technology  dgainst  the  poten- 
tial risks— without  sacrificing  the  freedom 
of  scientific  Inquiry  or  endangering  the  world 
on  a  previously  unlmaglned  scale. 

Interspecies  hybrids  are  nothing  new,  but 
the  issue  of  such  unions — the  mule  Is  an 
example — have  always  been  distinguished  by 
an  inability  to  reproduce.  Moreover,  those 
forms  of  life — bacteria  and  blue-green  al- 
gae— which  do  not  have  distinct  cell  nuclei 
and  those  which  do,  have  always  been  au- 
tonomous biological  kingdoms  whose  bound- 
aries could  not  be  crossed.  With  the  discov- 
ery of  enzymes  that  will  flt  ordinary  bac- 
teria with  the  genes  of  any  plant,  animal. 
Insect,  or  virus  a  scientist  may  choose,  and 
with  the  evidence  that  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  germs  will  then  continue  to  ex- 
press the  characteristics  conveyed  by  the 
transplants,  such  distinctions  are  fading  fast. 

As  they  fade,  we  suddenly  face  the  pros- 
pect that  man  will  be  moving  genes  back  and 
forth  across  boundaries  that  many  millions 
of  years  of  evolution  have  set  in  place.  That 
prospect  now  engages  the  scientific  commu- 
nity in  a  furious  debate — one  of  which  most 
Americans  are  still  unaware,  while  the  rest 
wonder  which  biologists  to  believe. 

The  dilemma  of  balancing  scientific  riska 
and  benefits  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  one.  In 
the  case  of  nuclear  energy,  both  the  risks  and 
the  benefits  are  at  least  familiar  and  more 
or  less  quantifiable.  And  when  physicists 
have  created  new  elements,  they  have  done 
so  with  the  knowledge  that  their  behavior 
will  be  highly  predictable.  By  contrast,  even 
the  experts  can  only  guess  what  will  happen 
when  germs  are  provided  with  exotic  genetic 
material  and  what  trade-off  this  new  tech-_ 
nology  will  require.  And  whereas  radiation 
gradually  decays,  novel  microbes  might  mul- 
tiply indefinitely  In  a  hospitable  environ- 
ment. 

Last  June,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  published  voluntary  guidelines 
which.  In  effect,  sort  proposed  genetic  ex- 
periments according  to  their  estimated  risk 
and  then  define  those  which  can  be  safely 
performed  under  specified  conditions  and 
those   which    are   potentially   so   hazardous 


•Judith  Randal  covers  tbe  health  sciences 
for  the  New  Tork  Daily  News  and  writes  a 
nationally  syndicated  newspaper  column. 
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that  they  should  be  deferred 
developments,  or  completely 
Some  biologists.  Including 
David  Baltimore  and  James 
of  the  Massachusetts  Instltut 
ogy  and  the  Cold  Spring  Harbpr 
on    Long   Island,   respectively, 
that  the   NIH  guidelines 
safeguards  against  the  escape 
of  bacteria  that   might   prove 
resistant.  There  are  others, 
out   the   Nobel   ranks,   who 
"Andromeda  Strain"  scenario 
and  who  protest  that  the  NIH 
needless  limitations  on  sclentlQc 

But  there  are  still  ot^ers — 
Include   a  Nobel  1st,   Professor 
of  Harvard — who  are  not  at 
They  point  out  that  accidents 
under  the  beft-regulated 
stances,  and  they  would, 
work  go  forward  only  In  highly 
ties  and  sparsely  populated  places 
The  bacteria  that  receive  gen ; 
are  called  DNA  recombinants 
oxyrlbonuclelc  acid.  Is  the 
ity  (except  for  some  viruses) . 
of  the  experiments,  segments 
two    or    more    species    are 
novel  micro-organisms  created 
ess  offer  insights  into  biological 
that  are  not  otherwise  easily 
aroxising    the    scientific    curios 
who  long  to  unravel  the 
and  other  forms  of  serious 
deed,  these  organisms  could  b< 
to    remain    laboratory 
reputations  and  money  were 
them — there  would  be  little 
gene-Juggled  microbes  a  second 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
university  biology  department, 
the  experiments  is  already 
attempt  to  block  scientific 
ate  students  who  balk   at  us 
nlque  may  find  it  hard  to  earr 
to   find   a   post   at   the 
choice.   At   the   same   time,   bo 
and  Industry  have  correctly 
programming  bacteria  to  turn 
of  valuable  chemicals  and  drug 
of  which  fortunes  may  soon  be 
fairly  modest  research  project 
basis  of  tomorrow's  big  buslnes  5 

Last   October,    for    example 
Boyer  of  the  University  of 
Francisco,    was    a    leader    of 
groups  that  reported  they  had 
used  recombinant  technology 
production   of   beta    galactosid4se 
digesting    protein,    in 
species  of  bacteria  whose  usu4l 
the  human  or  animal  intestine, 
the  protein  was  one  that  E.  col 
of  producing  anyway.  But  Boy^ 
to  point  out  that  "we've  gone 
area  of  basic  science  into  the 
cal  application"  and  to  predict 
could   be   induced   to   become 
the  manufacture  of  Insulin  and 
cations  and  chemicals. 

What  Is  important  here  is 
verslty  of  California  and  the 
stitute  of  Technology,  which  wa  i 
sented  on  the  Boyer  team,  lost 
applying  for  patents  on  the 
means  that,  while  the  work  was 
NIH  funding  and  therefore 
NIH  guidelines,  the  Income 
in  the  future  could  free  both 
or  for  that  matter  any  Institution 
position — from  such  constraint. 
Universities,  it  is  true,  might 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
NIH  regulation  (which  has  nevei 
would  permit  the  agency  to 
Ing  other  projects  should  a 
tractor    defy    the    recombinant 
Nonetheless,  the  NIH  might  well 
to  discipline  the  research 
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universities  become  more  pressed  for  funds, 
they  are  being  driven  to  engage  In  projects 
that  may  become  ethically  dubious,  though 
financially  rewcu'ding. 

To  be  fair,  there  probably  would  have  been 
no  safety  guidelines  had  it  not  been  for  the 
scientists  themselves.  In  mld-1974,  eleven 
prominent  molecular  biologists — Baltimore 
and  Watson  among  them — called  for  and  ob- 
tained a  two-year  moratorium  on  what 
seemed  to  be  the  riskiest  gene  grafts.  It 
would  seem.  then,  that  since  scientists  ini- 
tiated and  designed  the  guidelines,  they 
would  also  have  a  strong  stake  in  complying 
with  them. 

But  moral  considerations  do  not  necessarily 
prevail — especially  when  a  recent  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  survey  disclosed  that 
10  per  cent  of  those  responding  thought  the 
guidelines  needlessly  strict,  and  when  com- 
pliance is  entirely  voluntary. 

Under  the  NIH  guidelines,  laboratories  en- 
gaged in  the  least  potentially  dangerous 
studies  are  designated  P-1  (P  standing  for 
precautionary).  Those  somewhat  up  the  line 
of  potential  risk  are  called  P-2,  and  so  on. 
P-4  laboratories  have  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  to  prevent  the  contamination  of 
personnel  or  the  escape  of  bacteria  Into  the 
environment,  and  are  the  only  facilities 
where  the  potentially  most  hazardous  ex- 
periments are  sanctioned. 

Laboratories  at  Fort  Detrlck.  Maryland, 
built  for  the  Pentagon's  now-abandoned 
germ  warfare  program  and  now  used  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  house  a  P-4  facil- 
ity. And  the  multi-million  dollar  lunar-re- 
ceiving laboratory  at  the  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter in  Houston,  designed  for  the  Isolation 
and  containment  of  those  "moon  germs"  that 
never  materialized,  would  also  qualify  as 
P-4.  So  does  the  laboratory  on  Plum  Island, 
off  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island,  which  the 
Depaitment  of  Agriculture  maintains  for  the 
study  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease. 

E.  coli  bacteria  are  the  focus  of  most  of 
the  experiments  conducted  to  date  because 
this  species  of  germ  is  the  most  thoroughly 
studied,  and  therefore  the  best  understood. 
Many  scientists  would  feel  more  comfortable 
working  with  a  species  that  does  not  infect 
man,  though  considerable  steps  have  been 
taken  to  disarm  E.  coU. 

A  special  strain,  K-12.  Is  used:  as  far  as 
is  known.  K-12  will  not  take  up  residence  in 
people.  And  enfeebled  substrains  of  K-12 
have  been  developed  that  are  dependent  on 
an  array  of  special  reqtiirements — the  pres- 
ence of  certain  nutrients,  ultraviolet  light, 
and  extreme  temperatures,  for  Instance — in 
order  to  survive  or  reproduce.  The  theory  is 
that  the  needs  of  such  enfeebled  strains  can 
be  supplied  only  In  the  laboratory.  One  sci- 
entist has  aptly  described  the  weaknesfes 
that  have  been  bred  into  the  K-12  substrains 
as  "messlah  genes." 

All  this  sounds  reassuring — more  than  the 
facts  may  warrant.  The  behavior  of  bacteria 
is  unpredictable,  and  the  estimates  of  risk 
are  necessarily  crude.  And  the  enzymes  that 
permit  scientists  to  transplant  genes  from 
one  species  to  another  do  not  act  directly  on 
the  bacterial  recipients,  but  on  go-betweens. 
This  multiplies  the  possibilities  that  fsome- 
thlng  may  go  wrong. 

These  go-betweens  are  viruses  known  as 
phages,  which  naturally  Infect  germs,  or 
tiny,  free-floating  circlets  of  hereditary  ma- 
terial called  plasmlds,  which  do  the  same. 
Some  scientists  worry  about  what  might 
happen  If  gene-shuffled  phages  or  plasmlds 
came  into  contact  with  bacteria  that — un- 
like the  enfeebled  K-12  substralnts — had  not 
been  designed  to  commit  suicide  in  the  event 
of  their  escape  to  the  outside  world. 

Exchanges  of  plasmlds,  in  particular,  are 
known  to  occur  In  nature  between  strains 
and  even  between  species  of  bacteria.  Pro- 
ponents of  generic  research  generally  argue 
that  if  it  happens  In  nature,  there  Is  prob- 


ably nothing  to  fear.  Critics  are  not  so  sure; 
their  concern  U  that  If  sufficiently  large 
numbers  of  these  deviants  were  rapidly  In- 
troduced, the  situation  could  get  out  of 
hand. 

Dr.  Stanley  Palkow,  a  microbiologist  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  and  an 
expert  on  E.  coH.  has  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  Introducing  certain  plasmlds  even  Into 
enfeebled  strains  of  K-12.  On  the  basis  of 
studies  he  has  conducted  on  calves,  he  has 
advised  the  NIH  Recombinant  DNA  Advisory 
Committee  that  "It  may  not  be  too  far- 
fetched to  suggest  that  some  DNA  recombi- 
nant molecules  could  profoundly  affect  the 
ability  of  this  E.  coli  strain  to  survive  and 
multiply  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract."  An- 
other of  Falkow's  worries  is  that  a  recom- 
binant might  somehow  acquire  the  ability 
to  reproduce  In  water,  and  so  pose  a  mas- 
sive environmental  threat.  Whatever  the 
present  hazards  of  E.  coli — and  it  already 
causes  most  urnlary  tract  Infections  and  is 
dangerous  to  many  who  are  chronically  ill — 
it  cannot  ordinarily  multiply  In  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen. 

These  concerns  aside,  the  chemicals  that 
form  the  basis  of  the  new  technology  are.  in 
principle,  precision  instruments  that  cut 
specific  segments  of  DNA  from  one  type  of 
cell  to  be  transplanted  into  others.  When 
they  are  prepared  by  sophisticated  scientists 
experienced  in  recombinant  experimentation, 
restriction  enzymes  are  exactly  that.  How- 
ever, some  researchers  rely  Instead  on  com- 
mercial suppliers  whose  enzymes  may  or  may 
not  behave  predictability.  Such  variability 
contributes  to  the  Inherent  risk. 

At  present,  anyone  can  buy  restriction  en- 
zymes off  the  shelf  or  by  mail  from  such  sup- 
pliers as  Miles  Laboratories,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  amateur  from 
dabbling  In  the  technology,  nor  Is  there  any 
point  In  licensing  the  production  of  restric- 
tion enzymes,  since  anyone  who  knows  any-  - 
thing  about  biochemistry  can  concoct  his 
own  from  readily  available  ingredients. 

A  few  years  ago.  a  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  undergraduate,  having  read 
published  reports,  demonstrated  on  paper 
that  he  knew  how  to  build  an  atom  bomb. 
Since  DNA  recombinant  work  requires  only 
a  meager  Investment  in  equipment  and  can 
be  carried  out  in  limited  space,  a  similarly 
resourceful  high  school  student  could  con- 
ceivably collect  the  necessary  materials  and 
then  simply  turn  the  experimental  brew 
loose  on  the  general  environment. 

DNA  recombinants,  like  radiation,  would 
not  make  their  presence  quickly  known  to 
the  senses  should  they  escape.  They  might 
well  prove  Impossible  to  trace.  Gelger  count- 
ers will  detect  radiation;  an  equivalent  de- 
vice for  detecting  bacteria  has  not  been  in- 
vented yet. 

Other  passible  hazards  in  the  process  are 
even  more  troubling.  A  Government  inter- 
agency committee  formed  by  White  Hou.se 
directive  "to  review  Federal  policy  on  the 
conduct  of  research  involving  new  forms  of 
life"  reports  that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  agreed  to  observe  the  NIH 
guidelines  and  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  its  probable  wllllnfrness 
to  go  along.  But  neither  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Administration,  the  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control,  nor  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency — all  of  which 
might  logically  be  involved — has  assumed 
any  oversight  responsibilities  for  recipients 
of  research  grants  or  contracts,  and  the  NTH. 
too.  his  demurred.  Such  loopholes  raise  the 
possibility  of  reckless  mischief. 

Furthermore,  no  one  knows  how  much  re- 
search is  in  progress.  There  Is  reason  to  won- 
der whether  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
or  Its  equivalents  abroad  might  not  secretly 
carry  out  experiments  their  governments  offi- 
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daily  decried.  And  there  Is,  as  In  nuclear 
science,  the  possibility  of  exploitation  by 
lunatics  or  terrorists. 

There  Is  also  the  Inevitability  of  exploita- 
tion by  U.S.  private  Industry.  The  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  the  trade 
group  to  which  the  largest  drug  firms  belong, 
for  example,  has  told  the  Senate  health  sub- 
committee that  it  generally  agrees  with  the 
NIH  guidelines,  but  that  its  members  will 
want  to  make  larger  quantities  of  DNA  re- 
combinants than  Is  permitted  under  the  rules 
that  apply  to  academic  researchers. 

Meanwhile,  seven  of  these  firms — Miles 
Laboratories,  Ell  Lilly,  Hoffman-LaRoche, 
Merck  Sharpe  and  Dohme,  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, Upjchn.  and  Pfizer — are  already  at 
work  with  recombinants  or  are  gearing  up. 
There  are  other  such  firms  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  PMA;  because  they  are  generally 
smaller  and  less  visible,  they  are  perhaps  even 
more  likely  to  cut  corners  In  striking  out  on 
their  own. 

The  drug  Industry  Is  only  one  of  many 
that  has  sniffed  potential  profits  in  this  new 
technology.  While  the  public  Interest  may 
dictate  full  disclosure  about  recombinant 
research,  private  enterprise  operates  on  the 
principle  that  if  the  costs  of  bringing  experi- 
mental findings  to  commercial  realization 
are  to  Justify  the  Investment,  trade  secrets 
must  be  kept. 

Thus,  at  a  Commerce  Department  meeting 
last  November  at  which  several  large  firms 
were  represented,  the  consensus  was  that  the 
private  sector  should  publicly  register  its 
projects,  but  let  it  go  at  that.  While  nuclear 
reactors  must  be  licensed  before  they  are 
built,  any  corporation  wishing  to  build  a 
containment  facility  for  microbes  can  simply 
go  ahead  with  no  questions  asked.  In  fact, 
should  it  decide  to  perform  recombinant  ex- 
periments at  even  the  P-3  or  P-4  level  with- 
out proper  safeguards,  it  could  do  that.  too. 

Dr.  Donald  Cape,  who  heads  a  biologically 
oriented  California  firm  called  Cetus  and  who 
attended  the  Commerce  Department  meeting, 
said  later  that  there  was  agreement  that 
"the  registry  would  discourage  underground 
or  fly-by-night  operations  because  anybody 
who  decided  to  go  into  this  field  would  have 
to  stand  up  and  be  identified."  But  Cape  ob- 
viously had  some  misgivings,  since  he  also 
wondered  aloud  whether  this  type  of  enter- 
prise should  be  in  the  profit-making  sector  at 
all. 

Cetus  Is  now  doing  nothing  with  recombi- 
nants and.  according  to  Cape,  is  not  in  a  rush 
to  enter  the  field:  "If  we  go  into  the  business 
at  all,  well  start  off  with  the  safe  biological 
containment  kinds  of  things."  But  the  com- 
pany numbers  among  its  senior  consultants 
molecular  biologist  Joshua  Lederberg.  a  Stan- 
ford University  Nobel  Prize  winner,  who  Is  on 
record  as  believing  the  NIH  guidelines  are 
too  strict. 

Lederberg  is  not  the  only  academic  to  find 
himself  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  position. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  critics  of  the  en- 
tire recombinant  movement  Is  Professor  Rob- 
ert SInsheimer.  chairman  of  the  biology  di- 
vision at  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  regards  the  NIH  guidelines  as  "sorely  in- 
adequate." Yet  people  at  Cal  Tech  are  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  and  the  institution,  which 
already  has  a  P-2  laboratory,  is  building  a 
P-3  facility.  SInsheimer  says  he  would  not 
want  to  be  associated  with  an  institution 
where  a  department  chairman  had  veto  power 
over  his  subordinates.  And  he  doubts  the 
public  would  benefit  If  the  experiments  were 
halted  at  Cal  Tech  while  they  proliferated 
elsewhere.  As  he  sees  It,  this  would  be  as 
meaningless  as  having  a  nation  unilaterally 
disarm. 

Even  if  we  were  to  ignore  or  resolve  the 
danger  of  catastrophic  accident,  the  emerging 
genetic  technology  would  raise  formidable 
and  frightening  problems — many  of  them 
similar  to,  but  much  more  acute  than,  those 


already  posed  by  other  scientific  develop- 
ments. The  production  and  promotion  of  an- 
tibotlcs,  and  their  consequent  overuse,  has 
already  led  to  the  existence  of  drug-resistant 
germs.  Now  it  is  being  suggested  that  bac- 
teria can  be  programmed  to  manufacture  an- 
timicrobials more  cheaply.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  envision  a  new  surge  of  highly  promoted 
drugs — and  a  new  health  hazard. 

General  Electric  has  applied  for  patents  on 
a  technique  which  will  use  plasmlds  to  confer 
on  one  strain  of  pssudomanas  bacteria  some 
genes  endowing  it  with  the  capacity  to  di- 
gest most.  If  not  all,  of  the  various  hydrocar- 
bons that  constitute  crude  oil.  The  new  spe- 
cies could  obviously  prove  a  godsend  for  clear- 
ing up  oil  spills.  But  what  would  happen  if 
it  found  Its  way  Into  petroleum  storage  tanks, 
pipelines,  or  the  wing  tanks  of  a  commercial 
jet  aircraft  in  flight?  And  what  will  be  the 
impact  on  the  ocean  environment  Itself?  No 
one  knows. 

After  our  experience  with  antibiotics,  and 
many  other  scientific  and  technological  "ad- 
vances," v.e  have  surely  learned  that  the  rem- 
edies we  devi.se  often  create  new  and  acute 
ailments.  An  urgent  question  must,  there- 
fore, be  asked:  Can't  at  least  some  of  what 
seems  attainable  through  DNA  recombinants 
be  achieved  by  other,  safer  means?  Perhaps 
the  short-run  cost  of  such  alternatives  might 
be  higher,  but  the  long-run  savings  might  be 
immense. 

Few  people,  unfortunately,  are  even  aware 
that  such  questions  must  be  raised.  But  some 
rearguard  actions  are  being  fought.  Harvard 
University,  for  example.  Is  eager  to  remodel  a 
floor  of  its  forty-year  old  biology  building 
into  a  P-3  (moderate  risk)  recombinant  re- 
search facility,  and  it  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  NIH  and  the  promise  of  some 
$285,000  of  the  agency's  money.  Work  has 
already  begun.  But  some  members  of  Har- 
vard's biology  department — notably  George 
Wald  and  Ruth  Hubbard — are  convinced  that 
the  insect-ridden  structure,  which  by  the 
University's  own  admission  is  also  subject  to 
floods.  Ls  no  place  for  such  an  endeavor. 

When  their  objections  caught  the  ear  of 
Cambridge's  mayor,  Albert  E.  Vellucl.  and 
the  Cambridge  City  Council,  a  classic  town- 
and-gown  dispute  ensued.  Hearings  were  held, 
and  last  July  a  three-month  "good  faith" 
moratorium  (which  has  since  been  extended) 
was  Imposed  on  P-3  and  P-4  experiments  at 
both  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

A  citizens'  review  board  appointed  at  the 
time  has  been  looking  into  the  situation. 
Chaired  by  a  former  mayor  who  owns  a  heat- 
ing oil  firm,  the  four  men  and  four  women — 
whose  occupations  range  from  nurse,  social 
worker,  physician,  and  structural  engineer  to 
professor  of  urban  policy  and  community  ac- 
tivists— recommended  In  January  that  the 
experimentation  be  permitted  to  resume.  But 
in  the  belief  that  "a  predominantly  lav  cit- 
izen group  can  face  a  technical  scientific 
matter  of  general  and  deep  public  concern, 
educate  itself  appropriately  to  the  task,  and 
reach  a  fair  decision,"  the  panel  also  agreed 
that  the  NIH  guidelines  do  not  go  for  enough, 
and  made  further  safety  recommendations  of 
Its  own.  Among  the.se  is  a  proposed  city  ordi- 
nance that  w-tiuld  automatically  declare  any 
research  not  in  strict  conformity  to  safety 
requirements  to  be  a  public  health  hazard. 

The  Cambridge  review  board  obviously  ar- 
rived at  a  political  compromise.  But  Its  re- 
port made  an  essential  point:  "Knowledge, 
whether  for  Its  own  sake  or  for  its  potential 
benefits  to  humankind,  cannot  serve  as  a 
Justification  for  Introducing  risks  to  the  pub- 
lic unless  an  informed  citizenry  is  willing  to 
accept  those  risks." 

But  not  every  town  can  be  expected  to  react 
like  Cambridge,  and  there  are  limitations  to 
the  local-option  approach.  Scientists,  like  in- 
dustries, can  readily  move  on  if  they  don't 
like  what  they  find  in  one  place.  Having  al- 


ready complied  with  a  self-imposed  mora- 
torium, recombinant  proponents  are  not 
likely  to  stand  still  indefinitely  for  what  they 
regard  as  undue  interference.  They  are.  in 
general,  an  impatient  lot,  further  pressed  by 
what  they  feel  is  a  need  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  In  the  face  of  competition  from  abroad. 

Scientists  of  many  nations  are  eager  to 
participate  In  recombinant  research,  and 
some  are  already  doing  so  with  far  less  dis- 
closure than  there  has  been  here.  Britain's 
Official  Secrets  Act  means,  for  example,  that 
we  may  know  less  about  what  has  been  going 
on  in  British  labs  than  we  do  about  what 
has  been  happening  in  ours.  Further,  if  U.S. 
firms  cannot  experiment  at  home,  nothing 
can  stop  them  from  going  abroad. 

The  new  genetic  technology  is  seductive — 
not  only  because  it  is  cheap,  fast,  easy,  and 
potentially  lucrative,  but  also  because  It  Is 
Intellectually  appealing  and  holds  out  the 
promise  of  Impressive  benefits  in  spite  of  the 
admitted  risks.  The  opportunity  has  prob- 
ably passed,  if  it  ever  existed,  to  Impose  a 
total  ban  on  the  work — and  aiy  such  ban 
would  be  breached.  If  there  is  one  nightmare 
that  biologists  on  all  sides  of  the  issue  share, 
it  is  that  Federal  legislation  might  be  drawn 
so  Inflexibly  that  it  would  Impede  both  the 
progress  and  the  safety  of  the  research. 

How.  then,  will  the  inevitable  compromises 
be  drawn?  By  making  the  research  unpat- 
entable? By  insisting  that  all  experiments  be 
conducted  in  regional  Federal  facilities  which 
industry  would  have  to  support  in  order  to 
qualify  for  profits  from  the  discoveries?  By 
establishing  an  intricate  system  of  licensure 
and  environmental  monitoring? 

It  Is  difficult  to  make  even  an  educated 
guess.  But  it  is  clear  that  whatever  is  to  be 
done  must  have  the  careful  and  Immediate 
attention  of  scientists,  and  of  the  rest  of  us. 
A  population  explosion  among  microbes  can 
occur  in  a  matter  of  days,  or  even  hours 


LABOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  BEEP 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  PresWent,  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
ers Workmen  of  North  America  have 
struck  seven  beef  packing  plants  in  three 
States — Nebraska.  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

Every  indication  points  toward  a  long 
and  heated  work  stoppage.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  while  the  com- 
panies and  union  can  withstand  the  ef- 
fects of  a  prolonged  strike,  cattlemen 
will  be  particularly  hard  hit  in  light  of 
the  depressed  market  over  the  last  41 
months. 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation has  prepared  a  report  which 
sheds  some  light  on  the  current  status  of 
this  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  situation  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Situation  Report:  Labor  Problems  in  Cat- 
tle      Slaughtering        and        Processing 

Plants — Missouri  River  Area 

( Prepared  by  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association ) 

The  members  of  the  National  Livestock 
Feeeders  Association  are  grossly  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butchers  Workmen  of  North 
America  has  struck  seven  beef  slaughter  and 
processing  plants  In  the  Eastern  Nebraska- 
Western  lowa-St.  Joseph,  Missouri  areas. 
Several  plants  have  been  out  of  operation  for 
a  month  or  more. 
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Dally  slaughter  loss  In  the  s 
been  7.360  head  of  cattle 
slaughter  loss  has  exceeded 
sides,  there  Is  a  breaking  and 
of  28,000  to  30,000  beef  car" 
all  at  the  struck  lo^a  Beef 
at  Dakota  City,  Nebraska. 

To  the  producers  and  feed 
It  Is  Imperative  that  the  slaughter 
ment  of  cattle  and  beef  be 
The  very  nature  of  the  buslnefc 
cattle  must  move  to  slaughtering 
they  become  ready  for  mark  >t 
avoid  penalties  through   lessor 
that  the  beef  be  moved  Into 
tlnuously. 

Cattle  feeders  have  been  In 
for  the  past  41  months — with 
of  about  7  months  In  the  las' 
1976.  Producers  have  been 
losses.   Idle  slaughtering   plants 
the  grave  financial  problems 
feeders    who    cannot    stand 
devastation  resulting  from 
Ing  of  slaughtering  and  processing 

The    companies — particularly 
Processors    at    Dakota    City 
Packing  Company  at  LeMars 
ta'ls  below) — have  made  what 
fabulous  offers  for  3V2  and  3 
respectively.  The  union  leadersfiip 
these  down  and  continues 
strike  at  IBP  was  called  without 
vote  by  the  members. 

The  union  leadership  has 
very  arbitrary  position.  The  uijlon 
bringing  the  contract  wage 
Is  known  as  the  Master  Pork 
and  from  the  beginning  of 
fall  they  have  been  unwilling 
1(  per  hour  from  that  position 
arbitrators  have   determined 
beef  slaughters  such  as  the  plknts 
cannot  operate  successfully  am  1 
the   hourly   rates  contained 
Pork  Contract. 

Specialty    beef    killers 
about  86'"<   of  the  fed  cattle  li 
are  dealing  In  a  commodity — i 
Choice  and  Prime  beef — which 
petltors    also    have:     whereas 
^laughterers  and  straight   hog 
-^re  dealing   with   a  product 
branded — s\»ch   as   Swift 
Bacon,   Armour  Star,   etc.  The 
branded  products  permits  an 
price  to  cover  Increased  costs, 
multi-specie  slaughterers  can 
beef    operations    from    other 
specialty  beef  killers  can  do 

Thus,  the  real  competition  foi 
beef  killers — such  as  IBP, 
Oubuque-LeMars-Omaha. 
etc. — Is  among  themselves,  and 
multi-specie  killers   who   slau  [hter 
small  percentage  of  the  fed  catfe 
leaders  refuse  to  acknowledge 
and  continue  to  argue  that 
is  at  substandard  rates.  The 
ter  Is  that  IBP's  wage  rates  an 
the  vast  majority  of  specialty 
Last  fall,  the  iinion  entered  a 
MBPXL   at   rates   considerably 
IBP  Is  now  paying,  even  before 
offer. 

The  credibility  of  these 
ther  substantiated  by  the  fact 
Company  (Esmark)  has  annou deed 
ing  of  Ave  plants  and  there  are 
six  more  may  be  closed.  The 
high  labor  costs  as  a  reason 
plans  to  move  into  a  number  oi 
"value-added"    products,    and 
cyclical,  basic,  commodity  line; 
to  boost  profits  which  have  pi 
MBPXL  has  also  reported  losses 
ter  ended  January  29,  1977, 
slaughter  rate  considerably  bel< 
rent  hourly  rate. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Dubuque  Packing  Com- 
pany's plants  at  LeMars,  Iowa,  and  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  the  company  has  agreed  to  settle 
with  the  union  at  the  LeMars  plant  for  all  the 
union  has  asked  for — every  dollar  and  detail. 
Yet  the  union  has  been  unwilling  to  let  the 
members  go  back  to  work  unless  the  com- 
pany will  also  Include  the  Omaha  plant  in 
the  same  settlement.  The  company  refuses — 
Justifiably  and  legally. 

Recently,  the  Dubuque  Packtag  Company 
purchased  the  Omaha  physical  plant  from 
Plavorland.  It  did  not  buy  the  company  at 
Omaha.  Thus,  Dubuque  is  completely  within 
its  rights  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  union  at 
that  Omaha  operation.  Dubuque  has  been 
recruiting  new  labor  at  Omaha  and  an- 
nounced intentions  to  open  that  plant  to- 
day— March  7.  The  Company  expects  trouble. 

The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchers  Workmen  of  North  America  is  the 
same  union  that  is  standing  in  the  way  of  a 
free  flow  of  beef  into  many  cities  by  refusing 
to  handle  boxed  beef.  Cities  where  boxed  beef 
cannot  be  sold  comprise  about  16%  of  the 
U.S.  population.  The  same  union  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  hours  restrictions  on  sale  of 
fresh  meat  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
plus  some  other  major  cities  in  the  U.S. 

The?e  are  arbitrary  and  Irresponsible  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  union  leadership,  all  of 
which  are  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  fed 
cattle  market,  distribution  of  beef,  and  also 
upon  customers. 

The  table  below  shows  the  plants  that  have 
been  struck  by  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butchers  of  North  America,  the 
dally  and  weekly  slaughter  of  cattle  at  these 
plants  as  well  as  the  weekly  processing  of 
beef  carcasses. 


Base  Base 

Slaughter    Processing 
Rate  Rate 


Plants  closed— labor  on  striKe 


Dally 

kill 

(head) 


Weekly 
Weekly       process- 
kill      ing  (car- 
(head)        casses) 


Iowa  Beef  Processors.  Dakota 

City,  Nebr 2,600 

Flavorland,  Sioux  City  , Iowa..  1.450 
Dubuque      Packing      Co., 

LeMars,  Iowa 900 

Dubuque  Packing  Co.,  Omaha, 

Nebr 900 

Raskin   Packing  Co.,  Sioux 

City,  Iowa 600 

Dugdale    Packing    Co.,    St 

Joseph,  Mo 600 

Hawarden    of     Iowa     Beef 

Packers,  Hawarden,  Iowa  1.  300 

Total 7,350 


14,  300         28,  000 
7,985  .. 

4,950 

4.950 

3,300 

3,300 

1,650 

40, 425         28, 000 


'  Settlement  was  achieved  late  last  week  at  $5.47  per  hour 
at  beginning  of  contract,  which  is  66c  less  per  hour  than  IBP's 
offer  (J5.87  -1-  26*  =  ».13). 

In  the  following  table  are  base  hourly 
pay  rates  of  some  beef  specialists  as  of 
March  1, 1977: 

Companies  and  plant  locations 


Base  Base 

Slaughter    Processing 

Rate  Rate 


MBPXL; 

Prlona,  Tex 94.65 

Plainvlew,   Tex 4.  35 

Bockport,   Mo 5.37 

Wichita.  Kans 5.22 

National  Beef 4.66 

Spencer  Foods: 

Spencer.  Iowa 6.00 

Schuyler,  Neb 6.72 

Hartley,   Iowa 

American  Beef  Packers: 

Oakland,  Iowa 4.80 

Omaha,  Nebr 4. 80 

Plavorland : 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

(closed) 5.53 


•4.35 

4 

61 

5 

09 

4. 

66 

5. 

42 

5. 

03 

Omaha,  Nebr.  (closed 

and  sold) 6.53  

Fargo,  N.  Dak 6.73  

Iowa  Beef  Processors: 
Dakota  City,  Nebr. 

(closed)  — 5.87  6.57 

The  new  contract  offer  by  Iowa  Beef  Proc- 
essors, which  has  been  turned  dovm  by  the 
union  leaders  and  a  strike  called.  Is  sum- 
marized below: 
Base  hourly  pay  rate  now — slaughter- 

liig -  $5.87 

Hourly  rate  Increases  of  26<^  per  hour 

for  each  year  of  42-month  contract. 

Jan.  1977,  Jan.  1978,  Jan.  1979,  JiUy 

1979   1.04 

Cost  of  living  Increase  In  hourly  rate 

figuring  Inflation  at  6%  per  year...      .  81 

Base  hourly  pay  rate  for  slaugh- 
tering after  3d  year 7.72 

In  addition,  the  Company  has  offered  new 
fringe  benefits  Including  Insurance  and  a 
profit  sharing  pension  plan,  bringing  total 
Increase  to  around  $2.90  per  hour.  Total 
hourly  equivalent  would  be  $8.77  by  end  of 
42  months. 

As  of  now,  March  1977,  the  average  W-2  In- 
come per  year  of  non-management  employees 
at  IBP's  Dakota  City  plant  is  $16,400.00. 
(Several  hourly  employees  will  exceed  $20,- 
000.00  this  year) 

Under  the  wage  Increases  offered  by  the 
company,  the  average  W-2  Income  per  year 
of  non-management  employees  In  42  months 
will  be  $19,840.00. 

To  these  figures  would  be  added  all  fringe 
benefits.  An  astounding  wage  rate  .  .  .  yet 
union  leaders  call  a  strike. 

The  contract  offered  by  Dubuque  Packing 
Company  at  LeMars,  Iowa,  also  turned  down 
by  union  leaders  even  though  It  Is  exactly 
what  the  leaders  ask  for.  Is  sununarlzed 
below: 

Base  hourly  pay  rate  now. $6.87 

Hourly  rate  Increases  at  beginning  of 
each  year  of  3-year  contract  amount- 
ing to  28.  28  and  29  cents .  85 

Cost  of  living  Increase  at  .3  Index — 1 
cent  per  hoiu-  Increase  for  every 
0.3  <v  Increase  In  1967  cost  of  living 
Index.  Est i.03 

Base  hourly  pay  rate  for  slaugh- 
tering at  beginning  of  3rd  year.    7. 75 

In  addition.   Company   has  offered — 

Non-contributory  pension  beginning  In 
last  month  of  contract. 

Substantial  Increase  In  Hospital.  Medical 
&  Svirglcal  benefits  plus  non-contributory 
optical,  dental  and  drug  program  for  em- 
ployee and  entire  family. 

Meal  allowance  of  $2.50  If  work  shift  goes 
beyond  10  hours. 

Non-contributory  sick  leave  at  rate  of 
$100  per  week. 

$100,000  major  medical  program. 

ThU  's  the  contract  the  union  leaders  have 
refused  to  take  at  the  LeMars.  Iowa,  plant. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  Infiuence  of  your 
office  In  prevailing  on  the  union  leaders  to 
settle  these  strikes,  accept  the  contracts  of- 
fered, and  let  the  people  go  back  to  work. 

Actually,  the  cattle  feeders  are  Justified  in 
being  up  in  arms  over  these  fabulous  offers. 
To  pay  them,  the  companies  have  to  get 
the  extra  money  someplace  .  .  .  either  by 
buying  cattle  lower  or  selling  meat  higher. 
Under  circumstances  today,  the  latter  is  not 
possible. 

Thus,   it  will   be  the  cattle  feeder   .  .  . 
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already  in  a  serious  loss  position  and  finan- 
cial bind  .  .  .  who  will  pay  the  extra  bill. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY  MUST 
BE  COMPREHENSIVE  TO  BE 
EFFECTIVE 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  16,  1977,  con- 
tains a  very  instructive  article  on  the 
difficulty  In  implementing  a  national 
energy  policy.  Describing  the  problems 
of  a  Missouri  Municipal  Public  Utility  in 
complying  with  a  notice  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  convsrt  from 
natural  gas  to  coal,  this  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  conflicting  Federal 
Government  policy  with  respect  to 
energj^  and  environmental  quality.  It 
documents  the  almost  impossible  burden 
placed  upon  those  who  are  caught  in  a 
"Catch  22"  trap  of  attempting  to  comply 
with  one  Federal  Government  policy  and, 
in  doing  so,  nmning  the  risk  of  violating 
another,  conflicting  Federal  Government 
policy.  It  also  demonstrates  the  complex 
and  widespread  impact  of  implementing 
Government  policies  and  regulations. 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  Presi- 
dent Carter's  April  20  energy  message 
will  include  some  program  for  conserva- 
tion of  our  limited  natural  gas  supplies. 
I  anticipate  that  such  a  program  will  in- 
clude some  effort  to  require  boiler  fuel 
users  of  natural  gas  to  convert  to  coal 
or  other  fuels  in  generating  electricity. 
While  conversion  from  natural  gas  to 
other,  more  abundant  fuels  is  probably  a 
necessary  component  of  an  effective 
energy  conservation  program,  I  trust 
that  Dr.  Schlesinger,  the  President,  and 
the  Congress  will  take  note  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  City 
Utilities  as  outlined  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  This  article  demonstrates  that, 
to  be  effective,  our  energy  policy  must  be 
based  on  an  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic, the  environmental,  and  the  tech- 
nological aspects  of  energy.  It  also  un- 
derlines the  fact  that  our  energy  policy 
must  be  comprehensive  in  its  concept  and 
implementation.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  delay  and  frustration  of  conflicting 
Government  regulations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  refer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UTiLirY's  Forced  Switch  From  Gas  to  Coal 

Leads  to  a  Series  of  Pitfalls 

(By  David  P.  Oarino) 

Springfield,  Mo. — John  McMahan  keeps  a 
bottle  of  aspirin  handy  on  his  desk.  As  gen- 
eral manager  of  City  Utilities,  which  oper- 
ates the  municipal  e'ectrlc,  gas,  water  and 
transit  systems  here,  he  has  been  dealing 
with  quite  a  few  headaches  lately. 

Because  of  the  natural -gas  shortage  and  a 
Federal  Energy  Administration  directive. 
City  Utilities  has  been  trying  to  convert  Its 
James  River  electric-power  plant  to  coal  from 
natural  gas. 

Besides  encouraging  a  host  of  financial  and 
operational  problems  In  the  conversion  proc- 
ess. City  Utilities  has  run  afoul  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  over  clean- 
air  rules  in  the  burning  of  coal. 


"It's  been  a  hell  of  a  Job,"  the  soft-spoken 
Mr.  McMahan  says.  The  problems  he  has  met 
at  this  small  utility  are  in  effect  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  woes  that  may  face  many  utili- 
ties that  mvist  phase  out  the  use  of  natural 
gas  in  generating  electricity. 

The  FEA  has  so  far  given  notices  to  more 
than  70  power  systems  besides  City  Utilities 
to  prepare  to  stop  using  natural  gas.  Elec- 
tricity generation  is  an  inefficient  \ise  of  nat- 
ural gas.  which  is  needed  for  such  things  as 
heating  of  homes  and  producing  of  petro- 
chemicals, the  FEA  contends.  More  than  125" 
power  plants  that  are  planned  or  are  under 
construction  are  being  told  to  install  coal- 
burning  capability. 

GAS  unavailable  antwat 

City  Utilities  hasn't  received  a  definitive 
order  about  when  I*  must  stop  using  natural 
gas.  but  that  may  be  academic  anyway.  Be- 
cause of  gas  shortage,  the  utility  hasn't  re- 
ceived any  gas  during  the  past  two  winters 
from  Its  supplier.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.  It 
has  received  some  gas  at  other  times  of  the 
year  to  help  meet  peak  loads,  but  there  may 
not  be  any  gas  available  to  City  Utilities  by 
1979. 

The  James  River  facility  has  been  using 
trouble-free  natural  gas  ever  since  the  first 
two  of  Its  five  units  cams  on  stream  In  1957. 
It  was  designed  to  use  coal  for  only  15 'ir  of 
Its  power  requirements. 

With  the  conversion  directive.  City  Utili- 
ties had  to  obtain  long-term  coal-supply 
contracts,  and  these  supplies  currently  are 
coming  from  mines  in  Garland,  Kans.,  and 
Welch,  Okla.  Last  year,  Mr.  McMahan  says, 
the  plant  used  270.619  tons  of  coal,  against 
Just  37,887  tons  five  years  before. 

With  the  use  of  more  coal  have  come  a 
lot  of  problems.  The  plant's  coal-feeder  pipes 
are  so  narrow  that  workers  must  use  steel 
rods  to  keep  loosening  clogged  coal. 
ralky  belt  and  a  blast 

The  conveyor  belt  that  carries  coal  Into 
the  plant  has  had  to  be  patched  several 
times,  and  Mr.  McMahan  would  like  to  re- 
place it  with  a  bigger  belt  and  Improved  mo- 
tors to  move  coal  better.  The  mills  that 
grind  the  coal  should  also  be  upgraded,  he 
says,  because  of  recurring  breakdowns,  and 
new  equipment  is  needed  to  keep  soot  from 
collecting  in  the  boilers. 

Last  month,  a  boiler  on  a  60-megawatt 
generator  blew  up,  putting  It  out  of  service' 
for  12  to  24  months.  Although  Insurance  will 
cover  much  of  the  cost.  City  Utilities  will 
still  have  to  cough  up  at  least  $250,000.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  hasn't  been  pin- 
pointed, but  Mr.  McMahan  suggests  that  If 
natural  gas  had  still  been  the  fuel,  the  blast 
never  would  have  occurred. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  explosion  a 
hopper  that  feeds  coal  onto  the  conveyor 
belt  collapsed  from  corrosion,  so  a  new  hop- 
per with  a  thicker  steel  plant  will  have  to  be 
constructed. 

Operational  costs  are  also  Increased  by 
the  extra  maintenance  that  the  use  of  coal 
requires,  according  to  Robert  Hogan,  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  City  Utilities.  "It's 
sad  to  see  gas  go,"  he  says  wistfully. 

"you  could  eat  off  the  floor" 

Clean-burning  gas  required  "next  to  no 
maintenance,"  says  Charles  Courtney,  a  32- 
year  employe  of  the  utility.  "It  was  almost 
monotonous."  he  says:  "The  plant  was  so 
clean,  you  could  eat  off  the  floor."  Now, 
he  adds,  crews  constantly  have  to  sweep  up 
the  dirt. 

It  was  the  FEA,  of  course,  that  ordered 
the  conversion  to  coal,  but  the  dirt  problems 
with  coal  have  caused  new  problems  with 
the  EPA.  "I  wish  the  federal  agencies  would 
get  their  act  together,"  an  exasperated  ex- 
ecutive of  the  utility  says. 

The  EPA  has  ordered  City  Utilities  to  put 
electrostatic  precipitators  on  its  units  to  re- 


duce particle  emissions  into  the  air  around 
the  plant.  The  utility  has  received  one  vari- 
ance from  the  order  and  now  has  been  told 
to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  1979. 

At  a  second  plant  of  City  Utilities,  built 
specifically  for  coal  and  started  up  last  siun- 
mer,  the  EPA  has  been  pressing  for  Installa- 
tion of  a  scrubber  to  treat  sulphiir  dioxide 
emissions.  The  scrubber  will  represent  25 
percent  of  the  plant's  total  cost  of  $75  mil- 
lion. 

All  of  these  problems  have  put  City  Util- 
ities In  something  of  a  financial  bind,  so  It 
has  sought  to  fioat  bond  Issues.  But  seeking 
voter  approval  for  the  issues  has  been  a 
frustrating  experience  for  the  utility,  and 
has  seemed  to  heighten  customers'  resent- 
ments. 

Bond  issues  of  $12.5  million  for  pollution- 
control  equipment  and  $4  million  for  coal- 
handling  equipment  were  defeated  last  year. 
In  one  vote.  In  August,  a  narrow  majority 
favored  the  bond  Issue,  but  technicalities 
forced  a  new  election.  In  the  November 
election,  the  bond  Issues  received  only  40 
percent  acceptance. 

"At  the  heart  of  the  Issue,"  says  David 
Lages,  a  member  of  the  city  board  that 
oversees  City  Utilities,  "was  the  feeling  that 
Washington  Isn't  going  to  tell  us  what  to 
do."  An  executive  says  he  surmises  that 
'people  Just  didn't  believe  us." 

Amid  all  the  other  problems,  management 
of  city  Utilities  was  castigated  by  a  self-styled 
citizens  committee  as  a  "self-perpetuating, 
self-serving  monster."  The  committee  also 
suggested  that  the  utility  be  sold  to  private 
Interests. 

A  long-time  resident,  however,  argues  that 
"given  the  circumstances,  management  I?  do- 
ing as  good  a  Job  as  can  be  expected,  or  even 
better.  None  of  this  is  any  of  their  doing." 
Besides,  sale  to  a  private  company  would 
surely  entail  even  higher  rates,  some  resi- 
dents argue. 

Defenders  of  City  Utilities  maintain  that, 
as  elsewhere  In  the  country,  peoole  were  long 
spoiled  by  low  rates.  For  Instance,  after 
Springfield  bought  the  electric  system  In  1945, 
the  average  annual  cost  of  a  kilowatt  hour 
dropped  from  2.87  cents  to  a  low  of  1.83 
cents  in  1972.  Inflation  and  other  factors 
boosted  the  cost  of  3.51  cents  last  year,  how- 
ever. "The  days  of  cheap  energy  are  long 
gone."  Mr.  Hogan  of  City  Utilities  says. 

COMPLIANCE     "impossible" 

The  setback  of  the  bond  issues  means  "it'll 
be  physically  imjKjsslble  for  us  to  meet"  the 
1979  pollution-compliance  deadline,  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahan says.  He  has  asked  the  Missouri  Air 
Conservation  Commission,  which  enforces 
the  EPA  rules,  for  a  two-year  extension. 

For  Its  part,  the  Missouri  agency  expressed 
regrets  that  the  bonds  failed  but  added. 
"This  doesn't  relieve  City  Utilities  from  com- 
plying with  the  regulations."  A  decision  Is  due 
in  April.  City  Utilities  could  be  fined  if  a 
variance  Isn't  granted  to  extend  the  time  for 
comolylng. 

The  utility  did  get  some  relief  from  the 
City  Council,  which  passed  a  controversial 
8%  rate  Increase  earlier  this  year.  At  best, 
though,  "that'll  stretch  out  to  five  or  six  years 
what  we  wanted  to  do  In  three,"  Mr.  Hogan 
says. 

Because  of  the  boiler  explosion  and  other 
new  problems.  City  Utilities  Ls  asking  the 
city  council  for  an  additional  7 Tf  .electric 
rate  Increase,  which  Is.  of  course,  a  politically 
sensitive  issue. 

NEED    FOR    EXPANSION 

Besides  present  worries,  the  utility  must 
plan  for  future  expansion  of  capacity.  Mr. 
McMahan  emphasizes.  "A  50-megawatt  tur- 
bine will  probably  be  needed  In  1981-82  and 
a  250-megawatt  unit  in  1985-86."  he  says.  As 
this  southwestern  part  of  Missouri  has  grown, 
the  peak  use  of  electricity  has  climbed  from 
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18.3  megawatts  In  1945  to  322 
summer. 

Despite  the  recent  travail 
so  residents  haven't  experlenc(ed 
"though  we've  been  on  the 
Hogan  says. 

A  City  Utilities  executive 
people  won't  believe  how 
till  they  turn  on  the   sw 
happens." 

Robert  Schroff,  a  member  o 
supervises  City  Utilities,  say  5 
ably  get  the  money  we  need" 
reduced  so  that  curtailments 
He  adds  with  a  broad  smile, 
In  hog  heaven." 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr 
I  introduced  S.  1011,  a  bill 
strong  criminal  penalties 
nation  of  pornography 
dren.  The  practice  of 
in  sexual  conduct  cannot 
An  editorial  by  Ellen 
Washington  Post  calls 
children  a  matter  of 
hves."  I  direct  my 
to  this  editorial. 

I   ask   imanimous   cons^t 
article  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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President,  yesterday 

T^hich  provides 

the  dissemi- 

exhibiting  chil- 

displ^ing  children 

be  tolerated. 

GoodrAan  in  today's 

sex  ploitation"  of 

protecting  real 
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that   the 
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the  article 
ii  the  Record, 
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(By  Ellen  Ooodme  a 
Boston. — There  Is  almost  a 
In  talking  about  It.  At  last,  a 
of  right  and  wrong.  There  Is 
social    value"    for    "Lollitots" 
shots  of  little  girls.  There  is 
munlty  standard"  left 
pets"    with    Its    children    pos 
fantasies. 

No.  Finally  there  is  an 
Finally  a  group  we  can  pursu 
sense  that  "This,  we  know,  is 

After  being   force-fed   the 
creep  like  Larry  Flynt.  after 
defense  of  an  obtuse   sexual 
Harry  Reems,  the  question  of 
freshlngly  uncomplicated. 

Our  reaction  is  equally  direc 
ready  there  are  two  federal  bi  L. 
dozen  pieces  of  state  leglslatlo  i 
stop  the  use  of  children's 
capital. 

The  speed  with  which  child 
has  become  a  national  concerr 
deal  about  our  gut  feelings 
raphy    in    general.    Kidporn 
tlllation  of  the  worst  of  the 
version  of  the  heatthy.  the 
ural,  the  sale  of  people. 

But  it  has  been  dangerous 
ba.n     the     trafficking     among 
adults" — those  who  pose  and 
The  Supreme  Court's  notion — ^o 
what  is  pornographic  by 
ards" — is  so  flexible  and  flaky 
In  a  remote  village  could 
and  Johnson  to  Jail. 

But  the  children  cut 
murkiness.  This  Is  not  a  First 
Issue.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
sexual  fantasies  of  adults.  It 
protecting  the  real  lives  of  the 
We  can  take  kidporn  out  of 
sex  and  Into  the  realm  of  po. 
belongs.  The  children  are  vlctl 
porn  is  the  exploitation  of  the 
the  more  powerful.  That 
common  to  the  history  of  adujt 
tlonshlp  as  Is  protection. 
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Children  have  always  been  the  dependent 
subjects  of  adults.  Until  recently  they  were 
the  objects  as  well.  For  centuries,  parents 
simply  owned  them  as  property,  and  only 
gradually  has  society  modified  that  power. 
Now  adults  are  not  allowed  to  abuse  their 
children,  at  least  not  badly,  and  not  allowed 
to  send  them  to  work,  at  least  not  hard  work 
or  long  work. 

Yet  It's  estimated  that  thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  killed  every  year  by  their  "guard- 
ians" and  that  two  million  are  "abused."  In 
the  home,  the  majority  are  merely  "hit."  In 
the  schools,  others  are  administered  "cor- 
poral punishment."  In  the  fields,  thousands 
are  put  to  work  beside  desperate  migrant- 
worker  parents. 

Numerically,  there  are  far,  far  fewer  cases 
of  sexploitation  than  of  other  forms  of  mis- 
use. But  now  the  federal  legislation  against 
kidporn  will  appear  under  two  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate categories.  One  has  been  filed  un- 
der chUd  abuse,  the  other  under  child  labor 
statutes.  These  are  the  areas  that  already 
legislate  restraint. 

If  we  take  this  Issue,  and  look  at  It  as  a 
matter  of  the  abuse  of  power  rather  than  of 
sexual  deviance,  we  may  begin  to  look  at 
adult-child  relationships  more  Intently  and 
more  generally.  We  can  continue  to  sort  out 
and  deal  with  our  own  confused  notions  of 
what  is  the  appropriate  use  of  power  bv 
adults  over  children.  How  should  we  use  it 
and  how  should  we  further  limit  it? 

At  least  on  the  kidporn  question  we  are 
sure.  As  a  Village  Voice  writer  noted:  Even 
Lolita,  a  teenage  "seductress,"  was  finally  a 
powerless  child.  In  the  novel,  after  her 
mother  dies,  Lolita  goes  to  the  bed  of  the 
obsessed  Humbert,  who  explains:  "You  see 
she  had  absolutely  nowhere  else  to  go  " 


seems  to  me  that  we  all  share,  in  a  small 
way,  in  the  death  of  Maurice  Williams. 
For  this  talented  young  man's  untimely 
demise  was  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  com- 
passion, patience,  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  a  society  that  is  becoming  so 
engrossed  in  its  own  pursuits  that  it  can 
no  longer  take  time  to  understand  the 
problems  and  frustrations  of  its  mem- 
bers. Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Williams' 
death  can  be  symbolized  as  a  need  for 
change.  Let  us  hope  that  such  change 
will  lead  us  toward  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  our  fellow  human  being  on  an  in- 
dividual, national,  and  worldwide  basis. 
And  finally,  let  us  hope  that  Maurice 
WUliams'  death  will  signal  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  such  nonsensical  tragedies. 
We,  as  individual  Americans,  can  honor 
this  young  man's  death  by  dedicating 
ourselves  to  compassion,  understanding 
and  patience  for  our  fellow  human 
beings. 
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POLL  SHOWS  SUPPORT  FOR 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  NHI 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OP  MAURICE 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mi-.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. March  10,  our  country  was  shocked 
by  the  wave  of  violence  that  struck  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  American  people 
stood  by  for  2  days  while  a  band  of  re- 
ligious zealots  attempted  to  Inflict  their 
own  brand  of  justice  on  their  enemies. 
Ajid  in  the  process  of  carrying  out  this 
ghastly  deed,  they  succeeded  in  killing  a 
young  aspiring  reporter,  and  wounding  a 
member  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  City 
Council.  Instead  of  inflicting  their 
brand  of  justice  on  their  enemies  they 
unnecessarily  inflicted  pain  and  suffer- 
ing on  hundreds  of  innocent  American 
citizens. 

Given  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  brutal  and  senseless  killings  of  mem- 
bers of  Hanafi  Muslim  Sect  in  1973  one 
can  understand  how  Hamaas  Abdul 
Khaalis  would  harbor  pent-up  feelings 
of  aggression  against  the  murderers  But 
the  one  lesson  that  extremists  such  as 
Khaahs  always  fail  to  comprehend  is 
that  justice  cannot  be  accomplished  at 
gunpoint.  It  pains  me  to  know  that  many 
of  our  citizens  are  so  filled  with  bitter- 
ness and  hatred  toward  their  fellow 
human  beings  that  they  arbitrarily  will 
inflict  Injustice  in  pursuit  of  their  dis- 
torted form  of  revenge.  In  further  pains 
me  to  know  that  many  Americans  have 
so  httle  confidence  in  our  system  that 
they  totally  ignore  the  established  legal 
mechanisms  through  which  to  express 
their  grievances. 

Though  there  is  no  question  that  thos'^ 
who  participate  in  these  acts  of  terrorism 
should  be  promptly  brought  to  justice  it 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  Dr.  Richard  Palmer,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, delivered  a  speech  on  the  subject  of 
public  attitudes  toward  health  care  and 
health  care  issues.  In  that  address,  he 
made  reference  to  a  recent  Gallup  orga- 
nization survey  on  the  same  topic. 

Because  of  my  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  health  care  de- 
livery system  of  our  country— consistent 
with  the  needs  and  desires  of  those  it 
serves— I  was  particularly  interested  in 
what  both  Dr.  Palmer  and  the  Gallup 
poll  had  to  say.  For  the  same  reason,  I 
think  many  of  my  colleagues  may  find 
the  opinion  data  and  accompanying 
commentary  worthy  of  their  personal 
review. 

In  caUing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  conclusions  it  reaches  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  I  myself  had  made  regard- 
ing public  attitudes  before  introducing 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Insur- 
ance Act,  S.  218,  back  on  January  14 
We  now  have  additional  support,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  proposition  that  it  is  the 
private  sector— not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— which  should  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  and  adminis- 
termg  any  type  of  national  health  in- 
surance plan. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  timely  and  important 
issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  speech  excerpts  of  Dr.  Palmer 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  complete  Gal- 
lup survey  which  I  have  described  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Excerpts  op  Speech  by  Dr.  Richard  Palmer 
There  are  those  in  government  who  be- 
lieve that  a  paramount  way  to  help  people 
IS  to  enact  a  national  health  program  run 
by  the  federal  government— notably  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  with  all  of 
its  fialr  for  redtape  and  red  Ink. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  in  our 
profession  who  sincerely  believe  that  orga- 
nized medicine  should  avoid  offering  a  Na- 


tional Health  Insurance  bill  of  Its  own  .  .  . 
that  the  present  system  of  health  protection 
Is  good  enough  .  .  .  and  that  plenty  of  data 
shows  most  people  are  satisfied   with   It. 

Well,  let's  look  at  what  the  people  really 
are  saying. 

A  Oallup  poll,  released  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  shows  that  the  current  systems  of 
voluntary  health  and  medical  care  Is  favored 
by  only  one  out  of  four  people — a  drop 
from  the  30  percent  who  favored  It  In  1972. 

A  plurality — 39  percent  of  the  people 
polled — endorses  the  following: 

"A  system  of  compulsory  health  Insurance 
covering  everybody  who  has  a  Job  and  his 
or  her  family,  with  employers  and  employees 
sharing  the  cost,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment providing  health  Insurance  only  for 
people  who  do  not  have  Jobs." 

That  comes  fairly  close  to  being  a  de- 
scription of  the  AMA's  comprehensive  health 
Insiwance  measure,  which  would  mandate 
employers  to  offer  health — care  coverage, 
make  acceptance  of  that  offer  voluntary  for 
employees,  and  allow  the  self-employed  to 
get  Income-tax  credits,  scaled  Inversely  to 
Income,  to  help  pay  for  their  coverage. 

It  would  apply  federal  funds  only  to  the 
poor  and  Jobless.  These  funds  would  come 
from  general  revenue,  not  from  any  hike  In 
the  already  burdensome  Social  Security  tax. 

If  the  39  percent  who  chose  this  mixed 
system  of  coverage  are  added  to  the  25  per- 
cent favoring  the  present  system  of  com- 
bined private  and  public  funding,  we  see 
some  sort  of  shared  responsibility. 

This  total,  when  contrasted  with  only  28 
percent  who  prefer  universal  coverage  paid 
entirely  by  taxes,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
public  has  not  been  convinced  that  funda- 
mental change  is  needed. 

To  repeat,  by  better  than  2  to  1,  the  people 
favor  a  mix  of  private  and  public  funding. 

On  the  question  of  who  should  run  an 
NHI  program,  only  28  percent  of  the  Gallup 
Interviewees  think  the  federal  government 
should — a  drop  of  12  percentage  points  since 
1972. 

In  contrast,  there  has  been  growing  public 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  local  government. 
Insurance  companies,  and  "local  organiza- 
tions run  by  citizens  and  doctors"  to  ad- 
minister NHI.  The  total  partial  to  these 
three  categories  has  risen  13  percent  since 
1972. 

As  for  paying  for  health  Insurance,  a  poll 
by  the  NBC  network  last  October  showed 
48  percent  opposing  an  NHI  program  paid 
through  increased  taxation,  36  percent  favor- 
ing it,  and  16  percent  unsure. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  Gallup  survey. 

In  general,  it  refiected  a  large  amount  of 
faith  in  our  profession — including  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

No  organization  was  rated  higher  In 
credibility  than  the  AMA.  which  surpassed 
the  average  for  four  other  professional  as- 
sociations, five  trade  associations,  six  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  ten  labor  unions. 

Asked  if  they  have  "a  great  deal  of  fair 
amount  of  trust  and  confidence"  in  various 
groups,  the  Oallup  interviewees  gave  us  the 
top  rating.  Physician  organizations — such 
as  the  AMA — got  a  71  percent  nod,  compared 
with  68  percent  for  insurance  companies,  63 
percent  for  hospital  administrators,  only  49 
percent  for  federal  health  officials,  and  47 
percent  for   labor   unions. 

The  complete  survey  follows: 

SUMMARY 

To  summarize  the  findings  of  recent 
Gallup  surveys: 

There  has  been  a  significant  decline  in 
the  number  of  Americans  who  want  to  see 
a  national  health  care  plan  administered  and 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
has  occurred  over  a  period  of  time  when 
trust  In  government  has  fallen  sharply. 


Secondly,  there  Is  Increased  interest  in 
having  national  health  care  administered  by 
local  organizations.  This  Is  occurlng  In  an 
attltudinal  environment  in  which  medical 
doctors  and  the  A.M.A.  are  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  there  Is  a  greater  desire  for 
citizens  to  have  a  more  direct  control  over 
their  lives. 

On  the  periphery  of  this,  there  are  some 
important  demographic  trends.  The  poor  and 
lower  socio-economic  groups,  who  have  in  the 
past  expressed  the  most  interest  in  national 
care,  continue  to  express  a  higher  rate  of 
medical  deprivation.  However,  there  are 
increa,»ing  signs  that  the  middle  and  upper 
socio-economic  groups  are  less  satisfied  with 
their  health  care  today. 

While  the  upper  socio-economic  groups  are 
showing  more  discontent  with  health  care 
and  more  support  for  national  health  in- 
surance, they  are  less  likely  today  to  want 
the   Federal   Government   to   administer   it. 

In  conclusion,  as  policy  for  national  health 
care  is  formulated,  the  degree  of  public  satis- 
faction with  health  care  and  the  degree  of 
trust  it  has  in  the  social  institutions  which 
may  administer  it  are  some  of  the  factors 
that  will  Influence  public  opinion  and  In 
turn  Influence  legislation. 

Findings  of  the  details 

For  close  to  a  decade  survey  organizations 
have  been  reporting  a  lack  of  public  confi- 
dence in  our  social  institutions.  Although 
Vietnam  and  Watergate  are  passing  Into  the 
history  books,  their  legacy,  public  mistrust, 
remains  very  much  with  us  today. 

The  credibility  of  America's  Institutions  are 
at  Issue  in  virtually  every  area  of  public 
policy.  Elections,  energy  questions,  economic 
policy  and  problems  of  health  care  are  and 
v/iU  be  affected  by  the  degree  of  public  trust 
in  its  institutions.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
port is  to  examine  public  confidence  in  the 
medical  profession  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  itself,  compare  this  to  public 
confidence  in  other  social  institutions,  and 
Illustrate  how  such  attitudes  are  affecting 
opinion  about  national  health  care. 
An  examination  of  attitudes  toward  the  med- 
ical profession  and  the  AMA 

In  June  of  this  year  Gallup  asked  a  nation- 
ally representative  sample  of  the  public  to 
rate  the  honesty  and  ethical  standards  of 
11  occupations.  The  survey  showed  that 
Americans  feel  that  honesty  and  ethical 
standards  are  most  evident  In  professional 
occupations,  such  as  among  medical  doctors, 
engineers,  and  educators,  and  are  least  evi- 
dent among  politicians,  labor  leaders  and  ad- 
vertising practitioners.  Of  the  11  occupations 
tested,  medical  doctors  ranked  number  one 
on  the  public  scale  of  honesty  and  ethical 
standards.  Fifty  six  percent  rated  medical 
doctors  as  having  very  high  or  high  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  ethics.  Engineers  and 
college  professors  were  the  only  other  occu- 
pations to  be  so  rated  by  close  to  a  majority 
of  our  sample.  Comparatively,  11%  gave  ad- 
vertising practitioners  high  marks  for  hon- 
esty, 12%  labor  union  leaders,  and  14% 
congressmen. 

Although  medical  doctors  are  held  In  high 
esteem  relative  to  the  other  10  occupations 
tested,  it  should  be  noted  that  44%  of  the 
public  does  not  feel  that  doctors  are  highly 
ethical  and  honest.  Critics  of  the  medical 
profession  have  a  distinct  demographic  char- 
acter. Suspicion  or  skepticism  about  the 
honesty  and  ethical  standards  of  doctors  Is 
more  evident  among  the  following:  low  In- 
come families,  blacks,  families  where  the 
head  of  household  Is  a  manual  worker,  and 
among  persons  without  college  educations. 
In  short,  the  poor  of  this  country  have  not  as 
much  faith  In  the  medical  profession  as  do 
the  middle  class  and  upper  socio-economic 
groups. 


This  finding  is  not  surprising  when  exam- 
ined In  the  context  of  other  Gallup  survey 
findings.  In  a  global  survey,  which  measured 
human  needs  and  satisfaction  In  over  flO 
countries  of  the  world,  we  found  that  reports 
of  msdlcal  deprivation  were  higher  In  the 
U.S.  than  In  all  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, Canada  and  Japan.  (See  table  3  In 
Appendix). 

In  the  U.S.,  15%  reported  that  In  the  past 
year  they  could  not  afford  the  medical  care 
they  needed.  Comparatively,  In  Canada  4% 
made  such  reports,  in  Western  Europe  as  a 
whole  5%,  in  France  8%,  and  In  Italy  9%. 
To  give  this  perspective,  about  as  many 
Americans  report  Incidence  of  when  they 
co\Ud  not  afford  food  or  clothing.  However, 
in  terms  of  rank  order,  the  U.S.  ranks  first 
among  Industrialized  nations  In  Incidences 
of  reported  medical  deprivation,  third  In 
terms  of  food  and  ties  for  fourth  place  with 
the  United  Kingdom  for  clothing. 

Reports  of  medical  deprivation  In  the  U.S. 
are  highly  clustered  soclo-economlcally. 
Among  the  lowest  Income  groups,  44%  re- 
ported an  Instance  of  not  having  sufficient 
money  for  medical  care  In  the  past  year,  and 
among  non-whites  36%  made  such  reports. 

In  effect,  while  the  medical  profession  Is 
highly  regarded  and  enjoys  a  level  of  public 
trust  above  that  of  other  occupations,  lower 
socio-economic  groups  express  significantly 
less  faith  In  the  medical  profession. 

Turning  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion itself,  a  series  of  Gallup  surveys  were 
conducted  in  1976  to  access  the  communica- 
tions credlbllty  of  American  social  Institu- 
tions. These  studies  were  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  to  which  the  public  believes 
the  communications  of  government  agencies, 
labor  unions,  business  corporations  and  pro- 
fessional and  trade  organizations. 

As  the  public  gives  medical  doctors  the 
highest  marks  for  honesty  and  ethical  stand- 
ards, the  public  expresses  the  most  belief  In 
the  communications  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

Of  ten  well  known  professional  and  trade 
association  rated  with  respect  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  their  communications  by  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  American  public,  the 
A.M.A.  was  rated  as  one  of  the  most  credible. 
The  overall  credibility  rating  given  to  the 
A.M.A.  was  6.8  on  a  10  point  scale  with  10 
representing  organizations  whose  statements 
were  most  believable. 

The  public  is  more  believing  In  what  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  other 
health  care  associations  say,  than  believing 
In  the  communications  of  many  government 
agencies,  and  a  wide  range  of  social  Institu- 
tions tested  by  Gallup. 

To  a  large  degree  the  public  perceives  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  be  an  or- 
ganization which  regulates  and  standardizes 
the  medical  profession.  Relatively  small  pro- 
portions of  the  public  see  the  A.M.A.  as  a 
protective  or  lobbying  organization.  When 
a.sked  an  open  ended  question — "What  does 
the  A.M.A.  do?"  by  far  the  most  frequent  re- 
spon.se  was  "regulates/standardizes  the  medi- 
cal profession."  mentioned  by  41%  overall. 
A  relatively  small  proportion  (8%)  felt  the 
A.M.A.  protects  doctors  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber (4%)  felt  the  A.M.A.  serves  as  a  lobby 
group.  Importantly  the  survey  indicates  the 
credibility  rating  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  Is  significantly  lower  among 
those  who  define  the  organization  as  one 
which  protects  or  lobbys  for  doctors.  Among 
those  who  felt  the  A.i/lJi.  was  a  protective 
or  lobby  organization  the  A.M.A.  credibility 
rating  was  5.5.  Among  those  who  ascribed 
soms  other  function  to  the  A.M.A.  its  rating 
was  7.0. 

To  this  point,  the  disposition  of  public 
opinion  is  that  the  actions  and  policies  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  are  In  the 
public  interest.  On  a  ten  point  scale  the  or- 
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ganlzatlon  received  a  6.6  ratihg 
resenting  organizations  who  se 
activities  are  in  the  public  int  jrest 
the  A.M_A.  is  viewed  as  effective 
ing  Its  work  by  a  majority 

The  A.M.A.  has  a  high  levtl 
cations  credibility  among  al 
population,  however,  It  Is  fou:  d 
by   those    groups   who   expri  ssed 
trust  In  medical  doctors:   tae 
educated,  lower  Income,  and 
groups.  The  A.M.A.  also  has 
communications    credibility 
relative  to  men. 

The  A.M.  A.  achieved 
blUty  ratings  and  lower 
the  public  Interest  among 
cated,  the  more  affluent 
per    socio-economic    groups 
were  also  more  likely  to  see 
Medical  Association  as  an 
seeks  to  protect  doctors  and 
group.  Further  analysis  of 
gests  that  the  lower  credibility 
upper  socio-economic  groups 
fact  that  these  segments  of 
more  likely  to  define  the  A.MJ 
or  lobbyist  terms." 

To  summarize,  the  medical 
the  American  Medical  Association 
a  high  level  of  public  trust, 
range  of  occupations  and  social 
respectively. 

Given  such  attitudes.  It  Is 
that  the  public  has  the  mosi 
tors'  organizations  and  health 
panles  to  propose  a  fair  and 
gram.  In  December   1976  71  <; 
deal  or  fair  amount  of  trust 
ganlzatlons  such  as  the  A 
an  equal  number  had  trust 
In  health  Insurance  companle ; 
Cross/Blue   Shield.   Hospital 
were  positively  rated  by  63%. 
what  less  than  a  majority 
confidence  In  labor  unions, 
have  trust  and  confidence  in 
Officials. 

These  questions  were  first  aiked 
m  1971  on  behalf  of  the  Potoi  lac 
Examining  the  trend  we  find: 
Slightly   fewer  reporting  a 
trust  and  confidence   In  doctors 
tions  and  an  increase  in  th 
fidence  categories. 

With  respect  to  insurance 
is  no  significant  trend. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to 
Istrators  and  labor  unions 
the  1971  level,  with  a  slight 
fidence  in  hospital  administrators 
increase  in  confidence  in  labcy 

However,  for  federal  health 
point  decline  In  a  great  deal/*alr 
trust  and  confidence  is  observ^ 

In    this   regard,   there   has 
decrease  In  trust  and  confiderjce 
all  groups  tested,  save  labor, 
reflects  an  overall  erosion  In 
fidence  in  social  institutions  sltice 
ever,  this  decline  is  most 
respect  to  federal  health  offlclkls 
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Attitudes  toward  health  car^  issues  and 
national  health  insu  '■ance 

t  ae 


In  1971  and  again  in  1974 
ganlzatlon   conducted   a   studr 
nationally  representative 
cans  were  questioned   conceri 
tltudes  toward  health  care, 
conducted  for  the  Potomac 
published  in  U.S.  Health  Care 
and  What's  Right.  To  invest 
tltudes  concerning  health  care 
Gallup  recently  repeated  a 
tlons.    The   recent   surveys 
m  September  and  December 
question  asked  was:  "All  thii^gs 
how  much  confidence  do  you 
able  to  get  good  medical  car  ) 
your  family  when  you  need 
of  confidence,  a  fair  amount 
or  none  at  all? 
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As  can  be  seen.  Americans  have  consis- 
tently expressed  confidence  in  being  able  to 
obtain  adequate  medical  care.  In  all  three 
studies,  more  than  80  percent  expressed 
either  a  great  deal  or  a  fair  amount  of  con- 
fidence in  being  able  to  get  good  medical 
care  for  themselves  and  their  families  when 
they  need  It.  (See  Table  11  In  Appendix). 
The  trend  since  1971  would  Indicate,  how- 
ever, that  this  confidence  has  been  eroding. 
In  1971,  45  percent  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  confidence,  declining  to  43  percent  In  the 
1974  study  and  to  40  percent  in  1976. 

In  analyzing  the  downward  trend.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  most  of  the  loss  of 
confidence  has  come  from  among  the  upper 
socio-economic  groups. 

Not  sxirprlslngly,  in  all  three  surveys  the 
upper  socio-economic  groups  have  expressed 
more  confidence  in  being  able  to  obtain  good 
medical  care  than  those  respondents  from 
the  lower  socio-economic  groups.  However, 
it  Is  among  the  better  educated — those  with 
a  college  or  high  school  education — that  con- 
fidence has  shown  a  significant  decline.  As 
many  of  the  grade  school  educated  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  being  able  to 
obtain  good  medical  care  In  1976  as  did 
In  1971.  A  similar  pattern  can  be  seen  when 
this  question  Is  looked  at  by  occupation  and 
Income. 

In  the  health  care  study  conducted  in 
June  1972,  those  interviewed  were  asked  who 
should  control  a  national  health  insurance 
program.  Respondents  were  asked:  "Congress 
may  soon  pass  some  form  of  national  health 
Insurance  partly  paid  for  out  of  taxes.  From 
among  those  listed  on  this  card,  who  would 
you  prefer  to  have  run  this  program?" 
The  categories  were : 

The  Federal   Government  in  Washington 
The  State  Government 
Local  Governments 
Private  Insurance  Companies 
Local  Organizations  run  by  citizens  and 
doctors  together 

It  is  the  results  of  this  question  that  show 
the  most  dramatic  change  in  attitude.  In 
1972,  a  plurality  of  all  respondents  Inter- 
viewed (40%!  felt  the  Federal  Government 
should  run  the  program,  followed  by  16% 
who  would  prefer  State  Government,  7% 
local  government,  13%  insurance  companies, 
and  13%  local  organizations  run  by  citizens 
and  doctors. 

When  the  1972  findings  are  compared  to 
the  September  1976  findings  a  significant 
change  in  attitude  as  to  who  should  admin- 
ister a  national  health  insurance  program  is 
evident: 

The  proportion  who  would  like  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  run  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  has  dropped  dramatically 
from  40%  in  1972  to  only  28%  today.  This 
shows  a  decline  of  12  percentage  points,  or 
about  a  third.  (See  Table  14  in  Appendix.) 

During  this  same  time  period,  support  for 
local  organizations  run  by  citizens  and  doc- 
tors together  has  Increased  significantly. 
From  13%  in  1972  to  20%  today— an  increase 
of  seven  percentage  points,  or  over  50  percent. 
A  preference  for  local  government  has  also 
Increased  slightly  from  7%  to  11%  today. 

The  results  show  an  obvious  change  In  atti- 
tude in  favor  of  more  local  control.  In  ana- 
lyzing the  shift  In  attitude.  It  was  found 
that  the  greatest  change  took  place  among 
the  upper  socio-economic  groups  and  among 
younger  people.  Among  the  college-educated 
preference  for  the  Federal  Government's  run- 
ning a  national  health  Insurance  program 
has  shown  the  greatest  decline — 35%  In  1972 
and  orUy  21%  In  the  September  1976  study — 
a  loss  of  14  percentage  points.  Among  the 
high  school  educated  there  was  a  decline  of 
11  percentage  points,  while  the  grade  school 
group  de?llned  by  only  8  percentage  points. 
On  the  other  hand  preference  for  local 
organizations  Is  dramatically  higher  among 
the  college  educated  compared  to  those  with 


only  a  grade  school  education.  This  was  true 
In  both  the  1972  study  and  the  1976  study. 

In  the  most  recent  survey.  24%  of  the  col- 
lege educated  would  prefer  local  organiza- 
tions run  by  citizens  and  doctors,  compared 
to  only  10%  among  the  grade  school  edu- 
cated. 

While  this  question  asked  specifically 
about  who  should  control  a  national  health 
care  system,  it  Is  likely  that  the  change  In 
attitude  seen  here  refiects,  at  least  in  part, 
a  more  general  change  in  attitude,  rather 
than  a  change  limited  to  health  care.  The  re- 
sults of  work  done  by  The  Gallup  Organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  other  organizations,  have 
shown  that  such  factors  as  the  growing  Inter- 
dependence of  individuals  and  institutions, 
the  growth  and  Influence  of  government,  and 
the  increasing  domination  of  big  business 
have  left  people  with  a  feeling  of  increasing 
dependency  and  the  uneasy  feeling  that  they 
are  having  less  and  less  control  over  the  di- 
rection and  well-being  of  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  families. 

The  end  result  has  been  alienation,  and  a 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  Isolation.  People 
view  the  very  Institutions  which  have  been 
portrayed  to  them  as  being  in  disarray  and 
decay,  as  exerting  more  and  more  control 
over  their  lives.  The  desire  to  regain  the 
feeling  that  they  have  some  Influence,  that 
they  have  a  degree  of  control  over  what 
happens  to  them,  has  been  growing. 

The  change  In  attitude  concerning  health 
care  which  observed  here  Is.  at  least  in  part, 
another  manifestation  of  the  public's  alien- 
ation and  desire  to  be  In  on  the  decisions 
that  win  affect  their  lives,  and  to  have  a  de- 
gree of  control  over  what  happens  to  them. 
In  another  survey  conducted  In  1972.  again 
for  the  Potomac  Associates,  respondents  were 
asked  which  health  care  system  they  felt  was 
the  best  way  to  provide  adequate  health 
care  for  everyone. 
The  choices  were: 

A  universal  system  of  health  Insurance 
covering  everybody  and  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  money  raised  by 
taxes: 

A  system  of  compulsory  health  Insurance 
covering  everybody  who  has  a  Job  and  his 
or  her  family,  with  employers  and  employees 
sharing  the  costs  and  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment providing  health  Insurance  only  for 
people  who  do  not  have  Jobs; 

The  present  system  of  voluntary  health 
and  medlcaMare. 

In  1972,  although  40%  favored  a  mixed 
system  of  public  and  private  participation, 
no  system  was  favored  by  a  majority.  (See 
Table  17  in  appendix.)  Three  in  ten  (30%) 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  current  sys- 
tem. Only  about  one  In  five  (22%)  thought 
a  universal  system  paid  for  through  taxes 
would  be  the  best  svstem. 

This  question  was  repeated  In  December  of 
1976.  The  results  show  a  decline  In  suoport 
for  the  present  system  of  voluntary  medical 
care  and  an  Increase  In  support  for  a  uni- 
versal system  paid  for  through  taxes.  As 
would  be  expected,  as  confidence  In  being 
able  to  obtain  adequate  medical  care  has  de- 
clined, support  for  the  present  system  has 
also  declined. 

A  mixed  system  Is  still  favored  by  a  plural- 
ity (39% ) .  If  those  favoring  the  present  sys- 
tem are  added,  approximately  two  thlrdi 
(64%)  of  the  respondents  Interviewed  favor 
a  mixed  system  of  public  and  private  partlcf* 
patlon. 

The  1971  study  also  questioned  respondents 
concerning  the  areas  they  would  like  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  most  Involved  in 
when  It  comes  to  medical  and  health  require- 
ments. Respondents  were  asked  the  question : 
"Which  of  the  items  on  this  card  would  you 
most  like  to  see  the  Federal  Government  In- 
volved In  when  It  comes  to  medical  and 
health  needs?" 

As  might  be  expected,  'seeing  that  medical 
costs  will  not  be  an  obstacle  to  people  get- 
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ting  the  care  they  need"  was  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  followed  by  "sponsoring 
health  research"  and  "training  doctors'  as- 
sistants." 

When  this  question  was  repeated  this  past 
September,  the  results  Indicated  an  Inter- 
esting shift  in  attitude.  While  respondents 
in  the  most  recent  survey  tended  to  name  all 
of  the  areas  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  did 
in  1971.  It  Is  the  areas  that  have  shown  the 
greatest  Increase  that  reveal  an  Interesting 
pattern.  The  areas  where  the  greatest  in- 
creases occurred  were : 

1.  Enforcement  of  higher  standards  for  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes, 

2.  Sponsoring  more  research, 

3.  Conducting  periodic  re-examination  of 
doctors,  and 

4.  Insuring  that  the  American  consumer  Is 
represented  In  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  health  services. 

Those  areas  that  have  shown  the  least  In- 
crease were: 

1.  Training  doctors'  assistants,  and 

2.  Building  more  medical  schools. 

The  trend  would  suggest  that  there  Is  a 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
more  policing  of  the  health  care  system,  and 
less  sentiment  for  the  expansion  of  facilities. 
However,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  In 
both  surveys  "seeing  that  medical  costs  will 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  people  getting  the  care 
they  need"  was  the  most  frequently  mention- 
ed Item.  Medical  costs  are  foremost  on  the 
public's  mind. 

TABLE    1.— HONESTY   AND    ETHICAL  STANDARDS   OF    11 
OCCUPATIONS,  JUNE  1976  (RATINGS  OF  TOTAL  SAMPLE) 

|ln  percent] 


Very 
hl|h 


High 


Aver- 
age 


Low 


Very 
low 


Medical  doctors..  17  39  35 

Engineers 10  39  43 

College  teachers..  9  35  44 

Journalists 7  26  49 

Lawyers 6  19  4? 

Building  con- 
tractors   5  18  54 

Business 

executives 3  17  58 

Senators 3  16  51 

Congressmen 3  11  47 

Labor  union 

leaders.-- 2  10  38 

Advertising 

practitioners...  2  9  43 


6 

3 

7 

13 

18 

18 

16 
22 
27 

31 

29 


4 

7 

11 

17 

15 


Table  2. — Honesty  and  ethical  standards  of 
medical  doctor's  analyzed  by  demographic 
groups,  June  1976 
Rated  medical  doctors  as: 
[In  percent] 

Average/ 

Very  low/ 

high/  very 

high  low 

National    56  44 

Sex: 

Male 53  47 

Female    57  42 

Race: 

White    57  42 

Nonwhlte    44  56 

Education : 

College 62  38 

High  school 52  47 

Grade  school 52  47 

Occupation : 

Professional  and  business.-     60  39 

Clerical  and  sales 57  43 

Manual  workers 52  48 

Nonlabor  force 57  42 

Income : 

•20,000  and  over 59  40 

$15,000  to  $19,999 .1-  58  41 

$10,000  to  $14,999 67  43 

$7,000  to  $9,999 56  44 

$5,000  to  $6,999 51  49 

•3,000  to  •4.999- 54  45 

Under    •3,000 41  59 


TABLE  3.— REPORTED  INCIDENCE  OF  NOT  HAVING  MONEY 
FOR   LIFE   ESSENTIALS   IN    PAST   12   MO 

(In  percent] 


Medical 
care 


Food       Clothing 


Industrialized  nations: 

United  States 15 

Italy 9 

Japan 8 

France 8 

Benelux 6 

Canada... 4 

Australia 4 

Scandinavia 2 

United  Kingdom 1 

WestGermany.. I 

Nonindustrialized  nations: 

Africa  sub-Sahara 49 

India 46 

Latin  America 45 

FarEast 44 


14 

ia 

IS 

28 

18 

35 

26 

10 

12 

6 

13 

19 

13 

S9 
56 

47 

54 


72 
58 
56 

57 


Table  4. — Credibility  rating  on  a  scale  of 
1   to  10,  August  1796 

American   Medical   Association 6.8 

Professional  associations  (average  of  4 
associations)    6.5 

Trade  associations  (average  of  5  asso- 
ciations)     5. 1 

Government  agencies  (average  of  6 
agencies)     6.7 

Labor  unions  (average  of  10  unions) 5.4 

Table  5. — Percentage  who  have  a  great  deal 
or  fair  amount  of  trust  and  confidence  in 
each  group,  December  1976 
[In  percent] 

Doctor  organizations  (AMA) 71 

Insurance   companies 68 

Hospital  administrators 63 

Labor    unions 47 

Federal   health   officials 49 

TABLE  6.— PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  MAJOR  GROUPS 
INVOLVED  IN  HEALTH  POLICY 


I  In  percent] 


Doctor  organizations  (AMA) 


1971 


1976 


Change 


Great  deal. 29  26 

Fair  amount.. 45  45 

Not  so  much 13  17 

None  at  all 5  7 

Do  not  know 8  5 

Total 100  100 


-3 
0 

-M 
-1-2 
-3 


TABLE    7.— PUBLIC     CONFIDENCE     IN     MAJOR 
INVOLVED  IN  HEALTH  POLICY 

(In  percent] 


GROUPS 


Insurance  companies 


1971 


1976        Change 


Great  deal 30  29            -1 

Fair  amount 39  39                 0 

Not  so  much 18  22             -|-4 

None  at  all 6  5-1 

Do  not  know 7  5—2 

ToUI... 100            100 


TABLE  8.— PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN   MAJOR  GROUPS  IN- 
VOLVED IN  HEALTH  POLICY 

(In  percent) 


Hospital  administrators  1971 


1976       Change 


Great  deal 

18 

18 
45 
24 
6 

7 

0 

Fair  amount 

Not  so  much 

None  at  all 

47 
19 
6 

-2 

+5 
0 

Do  not  know 

10 

-3 

ToUI 

100 

100  ... 

TABLE  9.— PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  MAJOR  GROUPS 
INVOLVED   IN  HEALTH   POLICY 

[In  percent) 


Labor  unions 


1971 


1976       Chang* 


Greatdeal 13  14              +1 

Fair  amount 31  33              -f2 

Notsomuch 25  25                 0 

Noneatall 16  16                 0 

Donofknow 15  12              —3 

Total... ioo            lOO 


TABLE  10.— PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  MAJOR  GROUPS  IN- 
VOLVED IN  HEALTH  POLICY 


[In  percenti 


Federal  health  officials 


1971 


1976       Changt 


Greatdeal 13  9 

Fair  amount 45  40 

Notsomuch 23  31 

Noneatall 7  11 

Do  not  know 12  9 

Total 100  100  . 


-4 
-5 

-H8 
+4 
-3 


TABLE  11.— PERSONAL  CONFIDENCE  IN  ABILITY  TO 
OBTAIN  GOOD  HEALTH  CARE 

The  question:  All  things  considered,  how  much  confidence  do 
you  have  in  being  able  to  get  good  medical  care  for  you  and 
your  family  when  you  need  it— a  great  deal  of  confiaetKe,  a 
fair  amount,  not  so  much,  or  none  at  all? 


(In  percent] 


1971       1974       1976     Chang* 


A  great  deal 45  43          40          -5 

A  fair  amount 39  42           41           +Z 

Not  very  much 11  12           13          -f-2 

Noneatall 3  2            4-1-1 

Do  not  know 2  12              0 

Total 100        100        100 


TABLE  12.— PROPORTION  EXPRESSING  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF 
CONFIDENCE  BY  EDUCATION 


]ln  percent) 


A  great  deal  of  confidence 


1971 
survey 


1976 
survey 


Chang* 


All  respondents 45  40  —5 

Those  with  college  education  57  49  —8 

Those  with  high  school  edu- 
cation  — ....  46  36  -10 

Those  with  grade  school  edu- 
cation   37  38  +1 


Table  13. — Public  preference  for  administra- 
tion of  national  health  insurance 
Question:  "Congress  may  soon  pass  some 
form  of  national  health  Insurance  partly 
paid  for  out  of  taxes.  From  among  those 
listed  on  this  card,  who  would  you  prefer 
to  have  run  this  program? 


[In  percent] 


1972 
study 


Federal    Government 40 

State   government 16 

Local   government 7 

Insurance  companies 13 

Local  organizations  run  by  citizens  and 

doctors    13 

Don't  know 11 
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TABLE   U.-PUBLIC   PREFERENCE 

OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH  INlURANCE 


FOt   ADMINISTRATION 


The  question:  "Congress  may  soon  pass 
health  insurance  partly  paid  for  out 
those  listed  on  this  card,  who  woi4d 
this  program?" 

(In  percent) 


;ome  form  of  national 

)f  taxes.  From  among 

you  prefer  to  run 


1972 


Federal  GovernmenL 40 

State  government 16 

Local  government- 7 

Insurance  companies 13 

Local  organizations  run  by 

citizens  and  doctors 13 


TABLE    15.-PREFERENCE    FOR     FEDEliAL    GOVERNMENT 
CONTROLLING  A   NATIONAL  HEALTlj  INSURANCE  PRO 
GRAM  BY  EDUCATION 


Proportion  preferring  Federal 
Gi  vernment 


1972 
survey 


All  respondents 40 

College  education 35 

High  school  education 40 

Grade  school  education 45 


TABLE  16.-PREFERENCE  FOR  LOCAL 
BY  CITIZENS  AND  DOCTORS  TOGETHER 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROGf  AM 


OI|GANIZATIONS  RUN 

CONTROLLING  A 
BY  EDUCATION 


Proportior 


preferrring  local 
orginizatlons 


1972 


All  respondents 

College  education 

High  school  education.. 
Grade  school  education. 


13 
16 
14 
8 


car  I 

th; 


Tablz  17. — Health  care  system 
best  way  to  provide  health 
Question:   Which  one  of 

systems   listed   on   this   card 

would  be  the  best  way  to  pro 

medical  and  health  care  for  al 
(In  percent) 

A  universal  system  of  healtl 
ance  covering  everybody  and 
by  the  Federal  Governmeni 
money  raised  by  taxes 

A  system  of  compulsory  healt  i 
ance  covering  everybody  ■ 
job  and  his  or  here  family 
ployers    and   employees   shading 
costs   and   the   Federal    Gov! 
providing  health  Insurance 
people  who  do  not  have  Jobs 

The  present  system  of  voluntai  f 
and   medical   care 

Don't  know 


Total 


TABLE  18.— HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 
WAY  TO  PROVIDE  HEALTH  CARE 


[In  percent) 


A  universal  system  of  health  insurance 
covering  everybody  and  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  money 
raised  by  taxes 

A  system  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
covering  everybody  who  has  a  job  and 
his  or  her  family,  with  employers  and 
employees  sharing  the  costs,  and  the 
Federal  Government  providing  health 
insurance  only  for  people  who  do  not 
have  jobs 

The  present  system  of  voluntary  health 
and  medical  care 

Do  not  know ""II..!!!!. 

Total 
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Table  19. — Medical  and  health  care  needs 
would  most  like  to  see  Federal  Government 
involved  in 

[In  percent] 


1976   Changes 


28 
14 
11 
15 

20 


-12 
-2 

+4 
+2 

+7 


1976 
survey 


28 
21 
29 
37 


Change 


-12 

-14 

-11 

-8 


1978   Change 


20 
24 
21 
10 


+7 
+8 
+7 
+2 


believed  to  be 
to  everyone 

health  care 
lo   you   think 
'ide  adequate 
people? 

1972 
Insur- 
pald  for 
out  of 


22 


Insur- 

has  a 

Mjlth  em- 

the 

irnment 

jnly  for 


health 


40 

30 
8 


100 


beli  ved  to  be  best 
t4  everyone 


19  2    1976    Change 


28 


0       39 


25 
8 


+6 


-1 

-5 
0 


10      100 


All-Volunteer  concept  has  been  a  success. 
In  its  own  words,  the  report  finds: 
Now  that  the  AVF  has  been  In  existence  for 

nearly  four  years,  It  has  shown  to  be  feasible 

1971     ^  terms  of  aggregate  measures  applied  to 
study     *^®   recruitment   of  personnel   in   sufHcient 

f     quantity  and  quality  to  permit  the  armed 

Remove  cost  obstacle 57     forces  to  function  according  to  its  assigned 

Sponsor  health  research 35     role. 

Train  doctors"  assistants 34         Thus,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Issues 

Provide   enough  staffed,   equipped   hos-  surrounding  the  national  service  concept,  the 

pitals 30     AVF  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  generally 

Enforce    higher    standards    of    hospital  feasible — at  least  under  the  current  peace- 
care    29      tlwie  conditions. 

""Icfrdo^toT"'  "^''^'^"^"°"  °'  ""««»-    ^  In  summary,  the  King  report  for  the 

increase  public'h'e^Ith'e'diic^'tron                28  Af^M  ^.7^'if%  Committee   has   found 

Reorganize  the  system  for  efficiency    "    24  ^^  ^"^  All-Volimteer  Force  has  oper- 

Asslgn  new  M.D.'s  to  areas  of  need  for  ^^^^  adequately,  maintaining  sufficient 

2  years 23  manpower  levels,  both  quantitatively  and 

Build  more  medical  schools 22  qualitatively. 

Insure  consumer  representation 17  In  relation  to  recruiting  and  manpower 

TABLE  20.-MEOICAL  AND  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS  WOULD  requirements,  the  King  report  cites  fig- 

mostliketoseefederalgovernmentinvolvedin  "'"^^  indicating  that  the  Defense  Depart- 

,,„  „„„  .,  nient  has  met  99-plus  percent  of  its  re- 

'    '^    '  " quired   quota   in  fiscal   year   1976   and 

study  projects  meeting  99  percent  in  transition 

■ 1973    1976   Changes      ^"*;:^q'"„^^'^'   *"^   ^^'^   P*^^^"*   in   fiscal 

— — . year  iv  1 1 . 

SprsorheVitttarc-h --    H     U       ++,§        Concerning  quality  standards,  the  re- 

Tram  doctors' assistants 34     37        +3    Port  States  that  today's  armed  services 

'"'hospitais"^""^''   '""*"•   ""'''"""'  ...     personnel  rate  higher  than  the  personnel 

Enforce higherVta'ndardsofhospiVaicare'     29       50         +21      ^^  ^®^^  when  judged  by  the  standards  Of 

Conduct  periodic  reexamination  of  med-  high  school  diplomas  and  armed  services 

InawsfpSblie"  health  education     28  45  +17  vocational      aptitude      battery     scores- 
Reorganize  the  system  for  efficiency  24  39  +15  ASVAB. 

Assign  new  M.D.'s  10  areas  of  need  for  2  ^^                                  Military    officials    emphasize    the    im- 

Build  more  medical  schools."".'  22  28  +6  PO^tance   Of   a  high   SChOOl   diploma  be- 

Insure  consumer  representation 17  35  +13  CaUse  statistics  show  high  SChOOl  gradu- 

^ —  ates  are  more  likely  to  successfully  com- 

THE  SUCCESS  OP  THE  ALL-VOLUN-  P^®*^e  the  basic  training  of  the  military. 

TEER  FORCE:  AN  EVALUATION  OF  Sixty-nine  percent  of  today's  enlistees 

THE  KING  REPORT  hold  high  school  diplomas  as  compared 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today     '197?  ^'"'"^  ^"  ^^^^  ^"*^  ^'  '^''^''^  ^ 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  recently  re-         ThP    acsvati    focfc     «,»,4„v,    ~ 

SttuST  tlffSl'vTT  ^°r"-     arifSmetlc'^rsoS'  .TArZS, 
Titled^^^chievfn^  ^:^r^n^\  ^°L^^-     *°°^  knowledge  and  pattern  analysis  also 

Sonat    Service    of    thiAiPv^^^^^^  '^^"^  ^  ^'^^"  ''"^^^^^  '^"'■"^^  today  then 

uonai    aervice    of     the     All-Volunteer     in  1964  The  oercentaep  of  rpmittV:  fnii 

T^ofX%.TR''^UVt^^V:?  S«  ^'°  tes7s"o""XtieT7ani'S; 

versUy  of  P  ttlurS.'         ^'                   ''  ^^^  ^'^^^^^  achievers,  is  greater  than 

Firlt  T  ^n  S^  ?  ;             ,.  *^^  1^«^  percentage,  while  category  IV 

i-irst,  I  would  like  to  compliment  Pro-  enlistees  have  declined 

fessor  King  on  a  job  welldone.  The  report  The  King  report  also  measures  the  rep- 

is  veiT  thorough  and  deals  with  many  resentativeness    of    the    All-Volunteer 

aspects  of  the  All-Volunteer  Army.  How-  Forces  according  to  geography,  race,  and 

ever.  I  am  afraid  that  the  report  has  family  income.  The  statistics  cited  by 

been  inaccurately  portrayed  by  publicity  the  study  show  a  remarkable  degree  of 

citing  only  its  most  ommous  predictions,  representativeness. 

After  studying  the  report,  I  do  not  find  On  the  basis  of  family  income,  the  re- 
reason  to  believe  the  All-Volunteer  Army  Port  states  that  6.4  percent  of  enlistees 
is  m  danger  of  failure.  The  King  report  come  from  families  with  an  income  of 
has  revealed  problem  areas  in  the  main-  0  to  $2,999.  These  families  make  up  5.3 
tenance  of  the  All-Volunteer  concept,  but  percent  of  the  general  population.  On 
it  has  not  proved  that  a  return  to  the  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  55  per- 
draft  or  the  establishment  of  a  national  cent  of  army  enlistees  come  from  fam- 
service  requirement  is  required.  ilies  making  over  $11,000,  while  this  in- 

The  report  deals  equally  with  an  eval-  *^ome  group  comprises  58.9  percent  of  the 

uation  of  the  All-Volunteer  Forces  and  general  population, 

the  possibility  of  the  institution  of  a  na-  What  these  figures  show  is  that  the 

tion  service  system.  I  will  discuss  only  fear  of  the  All-Volunteer  Army  becom- 

the  first  half  of  the  study  because  I  be-  ^^^  predominantly  a  lower-class  fighting 

lieve  the  data  concerning  the  perform-  force  is  not  valid.  Persons  from  all  eco- 

ance  of  the  All-Volunteer  Forces  have  "omic    backgrounds    are    entering    the 

made  consideration  of  a  national  service  ^^"^ed  Forces,  producing  a  military  force 

unnecessary  which    adequately    reflects    the    back- 

THE  AVF  HAS  WORKED  gTounds  and  values  of  the  populace  as  a 

whole. 

Concerning  the  past  and  current  per-  The  other  measure  of  representative- 

formance  of   the  All-Volunteer  armed  ness   in   the  Armed  Forces— race— has 

services,  the  King  report  finds  that  the  caused  alarm  in  some  individuals  and 
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in  the  King  report  itself.  The  percentage 
of  blacks  in  the  Defense  Department  has 
risen  from  9.7  in  1064  to  16.6  in  1976. 
This  trend  has  been  more  pronounced  in 
the  Army,  with  the  black  percentage 
rising  from  11.8  percent  ii  1964  to  23.7 
percent  in  1976. 

This  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
blacks  in  the  Armed  Forces  has  stirred 
concern  tliat  blacks  are  carrying  an  ex- 
cessive burden  in  the  defense  effort  in 
relation  to  their  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional population.  I  cannot  share  this 
fear. 

The  7-percent  rise  in  the  number  of 
blacks  in  the  Ai-med  Forces  simply  indi- 
cates to  me  that  more  blacks  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  benefits  the  military 
offers. 

This  increase  in  the  black  percentage 
is  also  reflected  in  more  black  officers  in 
the  Defense  Department,  thereby  im- 
proving the  morale  and  status  of  blacks 
in  the  military.  The  military  is  more  than 
3-to-l  white  today,  but  it  is  the  color  of 
the  uniform,  not  the  skin,  that  matters. 
P\irthermore,  military  variations  from 
the  national  percentage  racial  composi- 
tion statistics  have  no  clear  meaning. 

The  bottom  line  of  these  facts  and 
figures  is  that  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
has  been  operating  efficiently,  without 
any  loss  of  manpower  quantity,  quality, 
or  representativeness.  Consequently,  the 
next  logical  question  to  ask  is  how  much 
has  this  success  cost  us  in  Defense  De- 
partment dollars. 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  COST  OF  AVF 

In  addressing  this  question,  the  King 
report,  like  most  other  studies  of  the 
same  topic,  cannot  nail  down  a  precise 
cost  of  the  AVF.  However,  the  6tudy  does 
show  that  much  of  the  recent  personnel 
cost  rise  in  the  military  stems  from 
causes  other  than  the  AVF,  including  the 
increasing  number  of  retired  personnel 
and  the  placing  of  military  pay  on  par 
with  civilian  pay.  These  cost-increasing 
factors  would  have  existed  with  or  with- 
out the  move  to  the  AVF. 

The  most  important  conclusion  re- 
garding cost  that  the  King  report  found 
is  that : 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  cost  of  the 
AVF,  the  full  cost  Is  not  recoupable  through 
a  return  to  the  draft.  Many  benefits  have 
been  Institutionalized  so  that  It  Is  unlikely 
that  draft-era  cost  levels  could  again  be 
achieved. 

Although  the  King  report  states  the 
AVF  cannot  be  blamed  for  most  of  the 
rise  in  personnel  costs  and  a  return  to 
the  draft  will  not  allay  these  costs,  the 
study  does  warn  that  the  AVF  may  cause 
an  alarming  increase  in  manpower  costs 
during  the  coming  years.  The  King  re- 
port cites  a  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  which  predicts  a  36-percent  in- 
crease in  personnel  costs  over  the  next  4 
years  if  no  military  policy  changes  are 
made. 

From  another  perspective,  the  King 
study  warns  that  any  increase  in  the 
troop  quantity  levels  will  be  more  expen- 
sive under  an  AVF  system  than  under  a 
conscription  system.  For  instance,  a  re- 
turn to  Vietnam-era  troop  levels  would 
require  $29  billion  more  under  the  AVF 
than  under  a  draft. 


These  potential  cost  increases  are  im- 
portant and  the  King  study  rendered  us 
a  service  by  pointing  them  out.  However, 
these  figures  were  determined  while  as- 
suming there  would  be  no  military  policy 
changes  concerning  manpower  costs.  Yet, 
it  is  through  the  change  of  existing  man- 
power policies  that  we  can  and  must  re- 
duce personnel  costs.  A  return  to  con- 
scription labor  for  the  armed  services  is 
simply  not  necessary. 

NEEDED  POLICY  CHANGES 

The  first  and  most  effective  step  we  can 
take  to  control  personnel  costs  is  to  bring 
"grade-creep"  inflation  under  control. 
The  vast  number  of  civilian  employees  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  an  average 
GS  grade  rise  from  7.2  to  7.8  since  fiscal 
year  1964  have  cost  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment enormously.  If  we  had  the  same 
grade  and  rank  distribution  today  as 
existed  in  1964,  we  could  save  $400  mil- 
lion per  year  in  civilian  costs  and  $700 
million  per  year  in  military  payroll  costs. 
We  can  also  reduce  some  privileges  and 
overstaffing,  such  as  headquarters  staffs 
and  servants.  Finally,  the  King  report 
suggests  that  current  personnel  costs  can 
be  cut  by  capital  substitution  and  re- 
enlistment  rate  improvement. 

By  combining  all  of  these  policy 
changes,  we  can  control  and  reduce  mili- 
tary manpower  costs  while  still  adhering 
to  the  All-Volunteer  Force  concept.  We 
can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

FUTURE  RECRUITING  PROBLEMS 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous  conclusion 
of  the  King  report  is  that  the  military 
will  find  it  increasingly  more  difficult  to 
attract  qualified  recruits  during  the 
1980's  because  of  a  shrinking  number  of 
available  males  and  an  improved  eco- 
nomic situation.  According  to  the  study, 
recent  declining  birth  rates  have  already 
insured  a  scarce  supply  of  young,  quali- 
fied males  for  the  military  to  recruit 
during  the  1980's. 

The  King  report's  finding  in  this  mat- 
ter is  considerably  more  pessimistic  than 
a  December  1974  Defense  Department 
study  on  the  same  top:c.  This  Defense 
Department  report  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  concluded  that  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  could  be  maintained 
throughout  the  1975  to  1990  period  be- 
cause military  accession  requirements 
would  be  lower  than  the  fiscal  year  1975 
requirement — which  was  successfully 
met — for  all  but  three  of  the  next  15 
years.  The  1974  report  was  optimistic 
that  the  armed  services  could  meet  all 
of  its  needs  in  the  coming  years. 

There  are  also  some  relatively  minor 
policy  changes  that  could  be  made  to 
assist  the  military  in  meetings  its  re- 
cruiting needs.  Women,  which  comprise 
only  5.3  percent  of  the  military  now, 
should  be  recruited  in  greater  numbers 
for  combat  and  noncombat  positions. 

The  Defense  Department  can  also  ease 
reenlistment  restrictions,  allowing  the 
military  composition  to  include  more 
than  the  currently  permitted  40  percent 
reenlistments.  Finally,  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  has  stated  that  by 
extending  maximum  and  minimum 
weight  limits  by  10  percent  the  military 
would  increase  the  pool  of  potential 
eligible  recruits  by  5  percent. 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
data  is  that  the  Defense  Department  can 
meet  its  recruiting  quotas  with  only 
minimal  policy  changes.  A  return  to  the 
draft  is  unnecessary. 

MILITARY    AND    CIVILIAN    MORALE 

Another  concern  expressed  by  the 
King  report  is  that  of  increasing  first 
term  attrition  rates  in  the  military.  The 
study  indicates  that  more  recruits  leave 
the  armed  services  before  the  conclusion 
of  their  first  term  of  service  today  than 
did  during  the  last  years  of  the  draft. 
This  trend  is  both  costly  and  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  Defense  Department,  accord- 
ing to  the  King  report. 

The  attrition  problem  seems  of  dubious 
validity  when  one  considers  the  greater 
tendency  of  today's  military  to  allow 
early  releases.  As  a  Martin  Binkin  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out, 
recruits  are  leaving  the  service  early 
"partly  because  of  excessively  liberal  dis- 
charge policies."  This  liberal  attitude 
was  hardly  present  in  the  military  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  years. 

The  AVF  concept  has  also  provided 
many  beneficial  morale  and  public  image 
side  effects  to  the  armed  services.  A  1976 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  study  found 
that  young  people  across  the  Nation  have 
a  much  more  positive  attitude  toward 
the  military  since  the  draft  ended.  With 
student  opposition  subsided,  schools  such 
as  Harvard  and  Princeton  have  been  able 
to  reinstitute  campus  ROTC  programs. 

In  the  armed  services  themselves,  more 
than  two -thirds  of  the  personnel  agree 
with  the  AVF  concept,  while  only  18  per- 
cent disagree.  A  1976  study  at  Fort  Knox, 
the  Nation's  third  largest  military  instal- 
lation, showed  an  overwhelmingly  more 
positive  attitude  toward  the  military  on 
the  part  of  enlistees  as  compared  to 
draftees.  To  illustrate  their  point.  Fort 
Knox  officials  indicated  that  the  AWOL 
rate  dropped  from  36.6  to  13.4  per  thou- 
sand soldiers  in  the  period  from  1972  to 
1976. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that  79  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  favored  abolition 
of  the  draft  in  1973  and  the  King  report 
has  found  "no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
overall  level  of  support  has  declined  sub- 
stantially." 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  this  en- 
tire evaluation  is  not  difficult.  The  King 
report  has  showTi  that  with  a  few  rela- 
tively minor  policy  changes  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  can  continue  to  exist  and 
perform  its  function.  We  can  protect  the 
security  of  our  Nation  without  return- 
ing to  the  conscription  of  our  people.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  welcome  situ- 
ation. 


WASP  GAIN  SUPPORT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  announce  that 
a  third  national  veterans  group  has  pub- 
licly declared  itself  in  support  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  veterans  benefits  to 
former  Women's  Air  Force  Service 
Pilots. 

Earlier,  the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Ressrve  Officers  Associa- 
tion have  endorsed  the  efforts  of  the 
women  pilots  of  World  War  II  to  obtain 
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veterans  benefits.  Now,  I  txa  happy  to 
report  that  the  Air  Force  As  sociation  has 
gone  on  record  In  support  c  f  the  WASP. 
This  action  was  taken  on  M  arch  §,  when 
the  board  of  directors  of  t  le  Air  Force 
Association  unanimously  ap  )roved  a  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  C  ongress  and 
the  President  to  enact  legls  ation  bring- 
ing Justice  to  this  long-over  ooked  group 
of  women. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  F(  rce  Associa- 
tion Is  a  well-known  profes  slonal  orga- 
nization which  was  foimde<  In  1946.  It 
presently  has  over  150,000  n  embers  who 
represent  all  elements  of  Jie  aviation 
field.  I  am  very  proud  for  thi  World  War 
n  women  pilots  to  have  th  s  latest  en- 
dorsement of  their  cause  by  such  an  es- 
teemed organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imailmous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  ad(  pted  by  the 
Air  Force  Association  be  pr  iited  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  priited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   Relative   to   WoifEN   Airforce 
Service    Pilots 
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Whereas  The  service  of  the 
Service  Pilots  (WASP)  during 
(between  September,  1942 — : 
met  the  highest  aviation 
military;  and 

Whereas  These  women,  who 
to  serve  their  country  without 
who  flew  slde-by-slde  with  thelf 
terparts  for  less  compensation 
Servants  were  never  oflBcially 
the   military   even   though 
than  60  million  miles  and  los 
number  during  operational 
Ing  missions;  and 

Whereas  This  meant,  that 
tlon,  they  received  no  veterans' 
yet  the  record  is  clear  that  11 
the  Intention  of  the  military    _ 
be    militarized;    and    legislatlo^ 
over  the  years  to  correct  this 
not   been  favorably  acted  on 
these  women  are  In  particular 
pltallzatlon  and  veterans' 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of 
the  Air  Force  Association  calls  _ 
gress  to  enact  and  the  President 
legislation  bringing  Justice  to 
looked  group  of  fewer  than  l, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Air  Force 
hereby  endorses  and  supports 
Introduced  by  Senator  Barry 
which    would    provide 
WASP  for  their  W.W.  II  service 
such  service  to  have  been  active 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
poses  of  laws  administered  by 
Administration. 
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S.  995— PREGNANC  Y 
DISCRIMINATIOl  \ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.!  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  S.  195,  legisla- 
tion which  will  end  employment  dis- 
crimination against  pregnai  t  workers. 
This  legislation  was  made  necessary  by 
an  unfortunate  decision  rend  !red  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  o  Gilbert  v. 
General  Electric.  45  U.S.L.N.  ^  031  (1976) , 
In  handing  down  its  decision  1  ist  Decem- 
ber, the  Court  declared  that  e  nployment 
discrimination  against  a  woEian  on  ac- 
count of  pregnancy  or  childb:  rth  did  not 
constitute  sex  discrimination  under  title 


Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In 
making  this  finding,  the  Court  specifi- 
cally held  that  the  General  Electric  Co., 
in  denying  temporary  disability  benefits 
to  women  unable  to  work  due  to  preg- 
nancy, childbirth,  or  complications  there- 
of, was  not  in  violation  of  title  VII's  stat- 
utory prohibition  of  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  employment  or  fringe 
benefit  plans.  The  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Gilbert  runs  directly  counter  to 
six  unanimous  Federal  appellate  court 
decisions,  the  sex  discrimination  guide- 
lines implementing  title  VII  issued  by  the 
Equal   Employment   Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
I.  gilbert  v.  general  electric 
The  particular  issue  contested  in  the 
Gilbert  decision  concerned  the  payment 
of  temporary  nonoccupational  disability 
benefits   to  women   workers   who   were 
medically  determined  to  be  physically 
unable  to  work  due  to  pregnancy,  child- 
birth or  related  medical  conditions  such 
as  miscarriage  or  hypertension.  Tempo- 
rary disability  benefits  are  defined  as 
payments  made  on  a  voluntary  basis  by 
companies  to  compensate  workers   for 
wages  lost  while  they  are  physically  un- 
able to  work;  63  percent  of  the  civilian 
workforce  has  some  form  of  temporary 
disability  coverage. 

In  the  case  of  General  Electric,  the 
company  voluntarily  provided  these  ben- 
efits to  all  of  its  employees  in  an  amount 
equal  to.  60  percent  of  an  employee's 
straight  time  weekly  wages  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  $150  per  week  for  up  to 
26  weeks  for  any  one  disability.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  plan  offered  disability  pay- 
ments for  all  types  of  male  disabilities 
including  vasectomies,  circumcisions, 
prostatectomies,  as  well  as  covering  hair 
transplants,  injuries  incurred  as  a  result 
of  fight,  sports  Injuries,  and  incapacity 
due  to  alcoholism  or  drug  abuse.  Spe- 
cifically excluded  from  coverage  by  the 
GE  plan  are  disabilities  which  arise  from 
pregnancy,  childbirth  or  complications 
therefrom.  Interestingly,  plans  such  as 
General  Electric  represent  only  40  per- 
cent of  all  disability  plans  offered  In  the 
United  States,  60  percent  of  the  disability 
plans  in  this  Nation  volimtarlly  cover 
pregnancy  and  childbirth.  Among  the 
companies  offering  the  more  comprehen- 
sive, nondiscriminatory  coverage  are 
IBM,  Line  French,  Cummins  Engines, 
Martin  Marietta,  and  Polaroid. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  Gilbert  case 
brought  action  against  General  Electric 
on  the  grounds  that  GE's  disability  plan 
excluding  pregnancy  and  childbirth  was 
a  violation  of  title  vn  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  which  prohibits  employment  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex.  In  support  of 
their  case,  the  planitiffs  pointed  to  the 
sex  discrimination  guidelines  implement- 
ing title  vn  issued  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  Accord- 
ing to  these  guidelines:  "Disabilities 
caused  by  or  contributed  to  by  pregnancy, 
miscarriage,  abortion,  childbirth,  and  re- 
covery therefrom  are.  for  all  job  related 
purposes,  temporary  disabilities,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such  imder  any 
health  or  temporary  disability  insurance 
or  sick  leave  plan  available  In  connec- 


tion with  employment.  Written  and  un- 
written employment  policies  and  prac- 
tices shall  be  applied  to  disability  due  to 
pregnancy  or  childbirth  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  they  apply  to 
other  temporary  disabilities." 

Unfortunately,  the  Court,  basing  much 
of  its  argument  on  the  Court's  prior  de- 
cision in  Geduldig  v.  Aiello.  417  U.S.  484 
(1974),  rejected  the  argument  that  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy  is 
discrimination  against  a  woman  on  the 
basis  of  her  sex.  The  court  in  Aiello  had 
rejected  an  equal  protection  challenge 
to  a  similar  disability  Insurance  program 
financed  by  the  State  of  California.  Hold- 
ing that  the  same  principle  applied  in  the 
statutory  challenge  under  title  VII,  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  stated : 

As  there  is  no  proof  that  the  package  is  In 
fact  worth  more  to  men  than  to  women,  It  is 
impossible  to  find  any  gender  based  discrim- 
inatory effect  in  this  scheme  because  women 
disabled  as  a  result  of  pregnancies  do  not 
receive  benefits;  that  Is  to  say,  gender-based 
discrimination  does  not  result  simply  because 
an  employer's  disability  benefit  plan  is  less 
than  all-inclusive.  For  all  that  appears, 
pregnancy  related  disabilities  constitute  an 
additional  risk,  unique  to  women,  and  the 
failure  to  compensate  them  for  this  risk  does 
not  destroy  the  presumed  parity  of  the 
benefits  .  .  . 

The  Court's  strained  logic  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  was  well  articulated  by 
both  Justices  Brennan  and  Stevens  In 
their  separate  dissents.  Commenting  on 
the  GE  plan.  Justice  Stevens  stated: 

By  definition  such  a  rule  discriminates  on 
account  of  sex;  for  It  is  the  capacity  to  be- 
come pregnant  which  primarily  differentiates 
the  female  from  the  male. 

In  addition  to  setting  a  disturbing 
precedent  for  other  pregnancy-related 
sex  discrimination  cases,  the  majority 
decision  in  Gilbert  has  several  other  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  working 
women.  First,  the  decision  permits  com- 
panies to  deny  temporary  disability  pay- 
ments to  women  who  are  disabled  as  a 
result  of  medical  complication  arising 
from  pregnancy  or  childbirth.  This 
means  that  a  woman  who  suffers  from 
miscarriage,  massive  hemorrhaging,  or 
toxemia  in  connection  with  pregnancy 
or  childbirth  cannot  receive  disability 
benefits  on  the  same  basis  as  a  man  who 
Is  disabled  from  a  hair  transplant. 

Second,  the  Gilbert  decision  would 
allow  companies  to  deny  coverage  for 
any  nonpregnancy  related  medical  con- 
dition or  accident  occurring  while  an 
employee  is  on  pregnancy  leave.  A 
spokesperson  for  General  Electric  gave  a 
synopsis  of  how  this  policy  works  in  testi- 
mony before  the  district  court.  He  stated 
that  if  a  male  employee  has  taken  an 
unpaid  leave  of  absence,  and  within  the 
first  several  days  of  this  leave  is  struck 
by  a  car,  he  is  provided  full  coverage 
under  the  GE  plan.  If  a  pregnant  woman 
is  on  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence  and 
within  the  first  few  days  of  her  leave  is 
struck  by  a  car,  she  receives  no  coverage 
whatsoever  under  the  disability  plan. 

Third,  the  denial  of  temporary  dis- 
ability benefits  for  that  period  when  a 
woman  is  physically  unable  to  work  due 
to  pregnancy,  childbirth  or  related  medi- 
cal conditions  has  potentially  devastating 
economic  consequences  for  millions  of 
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working  women.  A  brief  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics on  working  mothers  helps  to  docu- 
ment the  importance  of  disability  pay- 
ments for  these  women.  The  number  of 
working  mothers  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1950.  About  85  percent  of  all  work- 
ing women  will  be  pregnant  at  some  time 
during  their  working  lives.  Many  of  these 
working  mothers  are  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies. Among  all  families  with  income  the 
poverty  level  in  1974,  46  percent  are 
headed  bv  women;  65  percent  of  such 
minority  families  are  headed  by  women. 

A  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  denying  disability 
benefits  to  pregnant  workers  is  revealed 
in  the  case  history  of  Mrs.  Sherril 
O'Steen.  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Gil- 
bert case.  Mrs.  O'Steen  went  to  work  for 
General  Electric  at  its  Portsmouth,  Va. 
plant  on  June  1,  1971,  at  which  time  she 
was  given  an  employee  handbook  stating 
that  pregnant  workers  would  be  required 
to  go  on  unpaid  leave  at  the  end  of  their 
sixth  month.  At  no  time  during  her  em- 
ployment at  GE  was  she  told  that  the 
company's  practice  in  this  regard  was 
held  unconstituticnal.  She  accidentally 
became  pregnant  in  1972. 

Shortly  thereafter,  she  was  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  became  the  sole 
support  for  her  2-year-old  daughter. 
After  going  on  unpaid  leave,  Mr.  O'Steen 
was  forced  to  apply  for  welfare  in  order 
to  continue  to  be  able  to  support  both 
herself,  her  daughter,  and  her  unborn 
baby.  Before  she  could  receive  her  first 
welfare  check,  her  electricity  and  gas 
were  turned  off  because  she  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  bills.  For  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  Mrs. 
O'Steen  and  her  daughter  lived  without 
any  light,  heat,  refrigeratiqn,  or  cooking 
facilities.  Mrs.  O'Steen's  nervous  stale 
over  her  lack  of  income  threatened  the 
loss  of  her  unborn  child. 

n.  summary  of  legislation 

In  handing  down  its  decision  in  Gil- 
bert, the  Court  made  it  clear  that,  if 
Congress  wanted  to  make  sure  that  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy 
was  to  be  considered  sex  discrimination 
it  would  have  to  make  that  clear  in  its 
legislation.  That  is  precisely  what  this 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
does — it  adds  a  new  section  to  section  701 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  specifying 
that  for  the  purpose  of  that  act  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  includes  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy, 
childbirth,  or  related  medical  conditions. 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire a  company  to  offer  disability  insur- 
ance to  its  employees.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  our  legislation,  only  those  com- 
panies which  already  voluntarily  offer 
disability  coverage  would  be  affected. 

in.    COST    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
expressed  about  the  potential  cost  of  our 
legislation.  There  is  no  question  that 
covering  pregnancy  under  employer  dis- 
ability insurance  plans  will  entail  some 
cost;  however.  I  feel  that  the  size  of  this 
expense  has  been  greatly  overblown. 
Currently  60  percent  of  the  females 
working  for  employers  with  disability 
plans  are  already  covered  for  an  average 
of  6  weeks  of  benefits  for  pregnancy.  The 
6-week  figure  is  a  reasonable  one  given 


that  exf)ert  medical  testimony  has  indi- 
cated that  95  percent  of  all  pregnant 
working  women  return  to  work  within  a 
6-  to  8-week  period. 

The  cost  for  the  60  percent  of  female 
workers  now  covered  is  $225  million 
which  would  mean  that  it  could  cost  $150 
million  to  cover  the  remaining  40  per- 
cent of  women  workers  which  would  be 
affected  by  our  legislation. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  point 
out  as  well  that  many  of  the  companies 
which  have  voluntarily  covered  preg- 
nancy have  found  this  practice  to  be 
cost  effective  in  relation  to  its  women 
workers.  For  example,  the  Xerox  Corp. 
found  that  the  rate  of  return  for  females 
after  childbirth  has  risen  dramatically 
since  the  company  instituted  its  policy  of 
providing  full  disabihty  benefits  for 
pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

rV.    SUPPORT  FOR   THE   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  by  a  very  wide  ranging  coali- 
tion of  interest  groups  ranging  from  ma- 
jor labor  unions  to  women's  groups.  The 
following  list  of  organizations  have  in- 
dicated support  for  this  legislation: 

LIST  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

AFL-CIO. 

Amer.  Alliance  for  Health  &  Physical  Rec- 
reation. 

Amer.  Assn.  of  University  Women. 

Amer.  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Federation  of  State  &  County 
Municipal  Employees. 

Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers  AFL-CIO. 

Amer.  Newspaper  Guild  AFL-CIO. 

Amer.  Nurses  Association. 

Amalg.  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Un- 
ion. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Assn.  of  Flight  Attendants  AFL-CIO. 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

Comm.  Feminist  Organizations  &  Other 
Non-Aligned  Women. 

Communications  Workers  of  America 
AFL-CIO. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Federally  Employed  Women. 

Int'l  Union  of  Elec.  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mass.  Governor's  Commssn.  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 

Mexican -American  Womens  Nat'l  Assn. 

Nat'l.  Assn.  for  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Nat'l.   Assn.   of   Commissions   for   Women 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Women's  Health  Network. 

New  Jersey  Insurance  Department. 

Penna.  Commission  for  Women. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine  Work- 
ers. 

Urban  League. 

Women  for  Racial  &  Ekionomic  Equality. 

Women  United  for  Action. 

Women  Employed. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Law  Project  of  Philadelphia. 

Women's  Lobby,  Inc. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  join  our 
efforts  to  speedily  overturn  the  injustices 
of  the  Gilbert  decision,  and  help  provide 
true  equality  for  the  working  women  of 
this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact- 
sheet  on  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet  On  S.  995 
amending  title  vh  of  the  civil  rights  act  of 

1964   to   prohibit  sex  discrimination   on 

the  basis  of  pregnancy 

Purpose  of  the  Bill:  To  amend  Title  VII 
Of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit 
sex  discrimination  in  employment  based  on 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  or  related  medical 
conditions. 

Why  this  Legislation  is  Needed: 

On  December  7,  1976,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  issued  its  decision  In  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  v,  Gilbert,  45  U.S.L.W.  4031,  and 
ruled  that  it  is  not  sex  discrimination  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Title  VII  to  exclude  preg- 
nancy and  related  disabilities  from  other- 
wise comprehensive  insurance  plans. 

By  this  action,  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
ruled the  pregnancy  guidelines  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  as 
well  as  six  Federal  Appellate  Courts  and 
eighteen  Federal  trial  courts,  all  of  which 
had  ruled  that  pregnancy-related  disabili- 
ties must  be  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
temporary  disability  for  all  Job  related  pur- 
poses— Including  any  health,  disabUlty  in- 
surance, or  sick  leave  plan. 

The  Court  made  it  clear  that  the  only  way 
to  make  sure  that  pregnancy  discrimination 
does  not  continue  is  for  Congress  to  clearly 
indicate  through  legislation  that  such  dis- 
crimination is  Illegal. 

What  WUl  Happen  If  the  Law  Is  Not 
Changed? 

Many  women  temporarily  disabled  by 
pregn-ncy  and  childbirth  will  be  forced  to 
take  leave  without  pay.  The  resulting  loss  of 
Income  may  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
family  unit. 

The  loss  of  a  mother's  salary  will  make  It 
difBcult  for  many  families  to  provide  their 
children  with  proper  nutrition  and  health 
care. 

Many  pregnant  women  and  their  families 
without  alternative  sources  of  support  may 
be  forced  to  dissipate  family  savings  and 
security  and  go  on  welfare. 

Many  women,  especially  low  Income  wom- 
en, may  be  discouraged  from  carrying  their 
pregnancy  to  term. 

Employers  may  be  encouraged  to  cut  back 
on  other  Insurance  and  benefit  programs 
which  affect  pregnancy. 

Don't  most  pregn?nt  women  have  hus- 
bands to  support  them? 

Society  has  changed  In  recent  years,  and 
the  family  unit  has  changed  with  it.  These 
changes  and  economic  conditions  have  re- 
sulted in  increasing  numbers  of  women  leav- 
ing the  home  to  help  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Women  have  become  a  major  part  of  our 
work  force.  Currently,  about  46  percent  of 
all  women  over  the  age  of  sixteen  are  In  the 
labor  force. 

There  are  now  thirty-nine  (39)  million 
women  who  are  working  or  seeking  work. 
Twenty-five  (25)  million  of  those  women  are 
doing  so  because  of  the  need  to  support  their 
families — because  they  have  husbands  who 
earn  less  than  $7,000  a  year,  or  because  they 
are  single,  divorced  or  widowed. 

One  out  of  every  ten  babies  is  born  to  a 
single,  divorced  or  widowed  mother. 

Isn't  pregnancy  voluntary? 

In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  perfect  contraceptive. 

The  National  Fertility  Sjirvey  recently 
conducted  at  Princeton  showed  that  44  per- 
cent of  births  to  married  women  were  un- 
planned; 22  percent  of  first  births  occur  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  marriage. 

Opponents  argue  that  pregnancy  is  volun- 
tary because  anyone  who  does  not  want  a 
child  or  can  not  afford  to  cease  work  without 
pay  can  have  an  abortion. 
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GE.  paid  benefits  for 
curred  by  ra^le::,  voluntary 
Hence,  e.en  If  a  partlcula 
voluntary,  the  failure  to  paj 
tory. 
What  time  period  are  we 
This  "dlsabUity"  period 
tUne  when  a  woman  is  m 
unable  to  work  because  of 
birth,  cr  related  medical 
For  mr.st  women  (95  ^„ 
of  physical  disability  is  "six 

This  period  does  not 
woman  (or  man)  may  wish 
after  birth  to  care  for  the 
other  arrangements. 

Pacts  brought  oi;t  In 
even  when  employers  force 
out  of  the  work  force  earll<  r 
cally  necessary,  most  return 
can. 

Would  This  Bill  Mandate 
ability  Coverage? 

No.  It  win  simply  require  . 
provide  a  disability  plan  to 
due  to  pregnancy  or  a  relate< 
tlon  the  same  as  any  other 
disability  with  respect  to 
policies. 

How  Much  Will  Sick  Pay 
Disability  Coverage  for  Pregn 

Several    employers    (Xerox 
Marietta,  to  name  a  few) 
provide  regular  disability 
nant  workers  and  have  found 
cost  effective. 

Presently,  60  percent  of  all 

ees  who  are  covered  by  a 

plan  may  receive  benefits  In 
ability  due  to  pregnancy  or 
tlon.  This  leaves  40  percent 

Calculations  based  on 
In  the  court  record  In  Gilbert 
win  cost  American  Industry 
million  a  year  to  cover  the  r« 
cent  and  not  «1.5  billion  has 
publicized. 

Medical  evidence  presentee 
the  case   (including  G.E.'s 
that  90  percent  of  an  chlldt-_ 
disabled  for  six  weeks  or  les 
and  childbirth.  The  $1.5 
sents  what  the  cost  would  be 
benefits  at  the  male  rate  of 
absent  for  30  weeks  each.  "* 

Fourteen  States  Including 
nla,    Connecticut,   Hawaii,    i, 
have  laws  which  require  that 
abilities  be  treated  the  sami 
kind  of  dlsabUlty. 

Thus,  In  estimating  how 
law  will  cost,  all  states  whlcB 
laws  to  cover  pregnancy 
be  esfcluded. 

If  you  have  any  further 
of  these  matters,  please 
dolfo     of     the     Labor 
(43674),  Chuck  Warren  In 
flee    (46542),   or   Barbara 
Bayh's  office  (48741 ) . 
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by  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Percy.  Senator 
Percy's  remarks,  entitled  "U.S.  Policy  in 
Asia."  appeared  in  the  Asia  Mail  for 
March  1977,  and  are  well  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Policy   in   Asia 
(By  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy) 

I  have  visited  Japan  a  number  of  times 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1966,  because 
Japan  Is  the  focal  point  of  U.S.  policy  In  Asia. 
The  range  of  common  Interests  between  our 
two  countries  is  almost  without  parallel  In 
today's  world. 

Last  December,  the  U.S.-Japan  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  took  place  In  Tokyo  un- 
der circumstances  which  might  have  seemed 
fomewhat  awkward.  The  people  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  had  Just  withdrawn  the 
mandates  of  Prime  Minister  Mlkl  and  Presi- 
dent Ford,  who  had  led  their  nations  out 
of  constitutional  crises.  The  new  adminis- 
trations of  President  Carter  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Fukuda  were  not  yet  In  place.  ParUa- 
mentary  leaders  at  the  conference  naturally 
were  eager  to  exchange  views  about  the 
emerging  leadership  and  policies  In  both 
countries.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  no 
one  from  either  country  had  any  doubts 
about  the  continuity  of  our  aniance,  on 
which  the  stability  of  the  Western  Pacific  stUl 
depends. 

It  Is  true  that  Japanese  leaders  have  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  avoiding  further 
"shocks,"  such  as  the  sudden  reversal  of  our 
China  policy  in  1971.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment would  be  gravely  embarrassed  if  we 
were  to  remove  our  troops  from  Korea  with- 
out consulting  with  them  fully  in  advance. 

I  think  that  most  American,  Japanese  and 
Korean  specialists  now  agree  that  our  troops 
are  not  critical  to  the  military  balance  in 
Korea.  Yet  they  form  an  important  and  visi- 
ble symbol  of  our  pledge  to  maintain  peace 
on  the  peninsula.  Therefore  we  must  take 
care  that,  when  and  if  we  make  withdrawals, 
the  people  and  leaders  of  Japan  and  South 
Korea  and  the  leaders  In  Pyongyang  fully 
understand  that  our  policy  remains  un- 
changed. Vice  President  Mondale  appears  to 
have  reassured  the  Japanese  government 
that  Washington  Is  well  aware  of  this  need 
for  consultation. 

President  Carter  has  reaffirmed  this  coun- 
try's support  for  basic  human  rights— 
whether  they  are  threatened  by  dictators  of 
the  left  or  right.  The  President's  statements 
reflect  the  best  Instincts  of  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
I  hope  we  will  never  send  forces  anywhere 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  dictator's 
crumbling  power.  Our  troops  in  Korea — and 
our  bases  In  the  Philippines — are  there  only 
to  maintain  stabUity  In  the  region.  I  think 
Korea  may  be  an  area,  like  Western  Europe, 
where  it  would  be  prudent  to  maintain  some 
visible  U.S.  military  presence  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  same,  I  believe,  is  true 
of  most  of  our  base  facilities  In  the 
Philippines. 

We  should  not  forget  that  war  followed 
shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  oiu-  forces 
from  Korea  In  1949— and  the  announcement, 
in  1960,  that  Korea  was  not  within  our 
defense  perimeter.  Moreover,  in  1960,  Korean 
students  sparked  the  one  attempt  at  demo- 
cratic revolution  that  their  nation  has  seen 
In  modern  times — and  they  were  certainly 
not  inhibited  then  by  the  presence  of  far 
more  U.S.  troops  that  we  have  there  today. 

On  questions  concerning  China,  Taiwan 
and  Southeast  Asia,  our  Japanese  allies  seem 
to    have    thought    through    their    positions 


carefully  and  realistically,  no  doubt  largely 
because  Japan  is  a  part  of  the  Asian  com- 
munity of  nations.  Regarding  China  and 
Taiwan  for  example,  Japan  has  transferred 
full  diplomatic  recognition  to  Peking — while 
maintaining  close  economic  links  with  Tai- 
wan. Our  interests  in  the  region— particu- 
larly our  treaty  to  defend  Taiwan— will  re- 
quire that  we  develop  a  formula  different 
from  the  Japanese  formula  but  hopefully  no 
less  appropriate  to  our  purposes. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  the  major  trading  partners  of  the 
five  ASEAN  states— the  Philippines  Thai- 
land, Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  Indonesia 
The  Association  for  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
are  coordinating  their  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  activities  through  informal  min- 
isterial meetings  rather  than  elaborate  pro- 
grams and  bureaucracies.  The  drift  toward 
more  authoritarian  government  in  each  of 
these  countries  is  regrettable.  Yet  the  peo- 
ple continue  to  enjoy  far  more  freedom  than 
in  neighboring  Communist  states. 

The  ASEAN  countries  comprise  an  im- 
portant economic  hinterland  for  Japan,  with 
whom  their  relations  are  mutually  profitable 
although  stm  very  brittle  because  of  Japans 
present  economic  dominance  and  the  memory 
of  her  actions  during  World  War  II.  The 
United  States  can  serve  its  own  Interest  in 
promoting  regional  stability  by  helping  the 
ASEAN  states  and  Japan  broaden  their 
understanding  of  each  other's  social  and 
cultural  needs. 

Japan  now  has  normal  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Vietnam.  The  ASEAN 
states  and  most  European  powers  have  also 
normalized  their  relations  with  Hanoi.  Initial 
statements  by  the  Carter  Administration  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  we  are  heading  In  that 
direction  as  well. 

It  is  clear  that  the  U.S_  Congress  will  not, 
and  should  not,  authorize  payment  of  "rep- 
arations" to  Vietnam  in  any  form.  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  one  of  our  country's  finest  tradi- 
tions that  we  have  always  normalized  rela- 
tions with  former  enemies  after  a  war. 

The  new  regime  in  Cambodia — in  contrast 
to  Hanoi — does  not  appear  to  be  interested 
in  establishing  relations  with  the  United 
States,  though  it  has  established  ties  with 
China  and  Thailand:  Cambodia  is  no  doubt 
apprehensive  about  her  strong  neighbor,  Vi- 
etnam. It  will  take  time  and  effort  to  dispel 
the  morbid  atmosphere  created  by  widely 
credited  reports  of  brutal  massacres  "commit- 
ted by  the  new  Khmer  regime  in  the  name 
of  social  revolution.  However,  if  a  less  Inhu- 
mane style  of  leadership  should  emerge  in 
Phnom  Penh,  the  American  people  would  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  discourage  this. 

East  Asia  as  a  whole  is  still  undergoing  the 
most  rapid  change  and  development  of  any 
region  In  the  world.  And  It  Is  very  much  in 
the  U.S.  Interest  to  be  part  of  that  process  of 
development — while  helping  wherever  we  can 
to  promote  democratic  and  humane  values. 
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A  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  to  create  a 
Cabinet  level  Department  of  Education. 
I  believe  this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  And  I  believe  this  is  a  measure 
that  evidences  strong  Senate  support  for 
a  position  advanced  by  President  Carter 
during  his  campaign — support  strong 
enough  to  translate  the  idea  into  reality. 

For  some  time,  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee, I  have  seen  the'expectations 
for  the  Federal  effort  in  education,  and 


the  need  for  Federal  leadership  in  educa- 
tion, grow  with  each  session  of  Congress. 
Yet,  the  ability  to  deliver  on  these  im- 
portant needs  and  expectations  has  sim- 
ply not  kept  pace.  Our  education  pro- 
grams have  become  increasingly  vital  to 
the  Nation's  schools,  but  also  increasingly 
tangled  in  a  web  of  conflicting  priorities 
and  programs,  many  of  them  scattered 
throughout  a  dozen  different  agencies 
and  departments,  uncoordinated  and 
sometimes  duplicative. 

Too,  I  have  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  no  matter  how  hard  U.S. 
education  officials  try  to  penetrate  the 
administrative  maze  that  surrounds 
them,  they  are  simply  unable  to  achieve 
the  priority  status  other  programs  hold. 
HEW  Secretary  Califano  has  made  some 
important  moves  in  his /efforts  to  reor- 
ganize the  vast  agency  that  is  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. But  many  of  our  concerns  in  health 
and  welfare  programs  more  easily  cap- 
ture public  and  governmental  attention 
than  does  education;  education  pro- 
grams, by  their  very  nature,  achieve  less 
notice  than  their  urgency  deserves. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  with  regard 
to  this  specific  legislation,  concerns  that 
I  know  will  be  addressed  by  me  and  by 
others  during  Senate  hearings.  For  one, 
I  am  concerned  that  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  Headstart  from  HEW's  OflBce  of 
Child  Development  could  run  counter  to 
the  strong  community-based  orientation 
of  the  program. 

Traditionally,  Head  Start  has  achieved 
its  enormous  success  outside  the  schools 
and  with  full  involvement  by  the  com- 
munity, especially  parents. 

It  is  possible  these  concern."?  can  be  re- 
solved; but  until  that  is  done,  I  would 
want  to  leave  Head  Start  with  the  other 
human  development  programs  presently 
carried  out  in  HEW. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must 
examine  thoroughly  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  education -related  civil  rights  pro- 
grams from  HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
to  a  new  Department  of  Education.  There 
may  be  much  merit  in  this  approach,  but 
I  want  to  be  completely  certain  that 
such  a  bifurcation  does  not  impair  over- 
all civil  rights  strategy  and  enforcement 
or  lead  to  unnecessary  duplication,  over- 
lap, and  paperwork. 


ADDRESS  OF  GARRET  FITZGERALD 
OF  IRELAND  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  National 
Press  Club  today  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Garret  FitzGerald.  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Ireland,  delivered  an  eloquent  en- 
dorsement of  President  Carter's  concern 
for  human  rights  as  a  cornerstone  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  FitzGerald  also 
made  a  number  of  significant  comments 
on  the  situation  Northern  Ireland 
with  respect  to  human  rights  and  the 
Irish  Government's  pending  case  in  the 
European  Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Pitz- 
Geralds  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to 


all  of  us  concerned  about  the  cause  of 
peace  and  human  rights  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  text,  containing  excerpts  of  his 
remarks,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  of  the  Irish 

Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Garret  FitzGerald. 

to  the  National  Pebss  Club,  Washington. 

D.C.,   March   18,    1977 

The  cause  of  human  rights  Is  one  to 
which  the  Irish  Government  and  people 
have  been  deeply  committed  since  the 
foundation  of  our  State.  In  my  talks  over 
the  past  few  days  with  the  new  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Carter,  I  assured  them 
of  our  warm  support  for  their  words  and 
action  in  this  area.  My  Government  has  for 
some  time  now  been  seeking  to  promote  in 
various  International  organizations,  notably 
the  CouncU  of  Europe  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  policy  which  President  Carter  and 
his  new  Administration  favour  of  strength- 
ening and  making  more  effective  the  investi- 
gative and  judicial  powers  of  these  organiza- 
tions in  the  area  of  human  rights.  What  are 
needed  are  International  bodies  with  bind- 
ing supra-national  powers  so  far  as  partici- 
pating states  are  concerned.  We  in  Western 
Europe  have  such  a  body,  the  machinery 
enshrined  in  the  European  Convention  of 
Human  Rights, — which  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  weak  and  ineffective  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  Through  this 
machinery  an  individual  or  a  state  can 
seek  vindication  of  human  rights,  as  my 
country  has  been  doing  since  1971  in  respect 
of  acts  of  torture  and  concerted  brutality 
in  Northern  Ireland.  We  won  our  case  at 
the  first  stage  before  the  European  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  and  a  final  adjudi- 
cation Is  now  taking  place  before  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights.  It  is  our  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  these  proceedings,  the  use 
of  psychological  as  well  as  physical  torture, 
which  have  become  tolerated  even  by 
allegedly  civilised  states  in  recent  decades, 
will  once  and  for  all  be  banned  from 
Europe  at  least. 

This  case  has  been  used — or  rather 
abused — by  the  Soviet  media  in  an  attempt  to 
distract  attention  from  the  problem  of  dissi- 
dents in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Pravda's  London  Correspond- 
ent, and  two  of  Izvestla's  London  Correspond- 
ents, have  written  at  length  on  this  subject, 
adding  references  to  such  matters  as  "the 
tragic  position  of  the  Italian  unemployed", 
alleged  persecution  of  "dissidents"  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  alleged  arbi- 
trary dismissal  of  workers  in  Sweden,  and  in 
Austria. 

All  this  Is  quite  evidently  part  of  a  prepar- 
atory campaign  before  the  Belgrade  Review 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  with  particular  reference  to 
its  section  devoted  to  human  rights.  But 
what  these  Soviet  correspondents  do  not 
bring  out  is  the  fact  that  in  the  countries 
they  criticise,  human  rights  are  rec- 
ognised as  supra-national — transcending 
national  boundaries — and  anyone  whose 
rights  are  prejudiced  and  are  not  protected 
by  his  own  courts  can  appeal  over  the  heads 
of  his  government  to  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  Court  In  Strasbourg,  which  is 
open  to  the  citizens  of  democratic  Euro- 
pean countries.  No  such  remedy  is  open  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern 
European  countries — and  that  is  why  the 
campaign  of  dissidents  in  these  countries  has 
attracted  such  sympathy  and  support  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

We  make  no  apologies  for  having  taken  our 
action  in  respect  of  torture  and  maltreatment 
of  prisoners  in  Northern  Ireland,  but  we  rec- 


ognise that  this  action  would  have  been 
fruitless  but  for  the  fact  that  the  British 
Government,  like  oiu-  own,  accepts  the  supra- 
national jurisdiction  of  the  Strasbourg  in- 
stitutions; it  is  that  that  is  important;  It  Is 
that  which  must  be  emphasised  in  reply  to 
Soviet  attempts  to  confuse  the  issue  in  the 
months  before  the  Belgrade  Conference-  It 
is  that  wliich— if  it  existed  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope—would give  to  the  dissidents  in  these 
countries  the  chance  to  vindicate  their  rights 
internatlonaUy. 

It  is  important,  and  in  this  President  Car- 
ter and  Vice  President  Mondale  fully  agree 
with  me,  that  the  Governments,  legislators 
and  the  public  be  on  their  guard  against 
those  who  abuse  the  noble  cause  of  human 
rights.  There  have  surely  been  few  more  un- 
scrupulous exercises  than  the  attempts  made 
in  this  city  in  recent  weeks  by  a  few  support- 
ers of  a  campaign  of  murder  and  destruc- 
tion in  Ireland  to  represent  themselves  as 
the  champions  of  the  human  rights  of  the 
Irish  people.  Their  purpose  was  not  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  rights  of  our  people. 
Rather,  through  a  blatant  distortion  of  their 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  deceive  most  of  those 
in  the  new  Admimstration  and  Congress 
whom  they  sought  to  contact,  they  tried  to 
represent  themselves  and  the  organisation 
they  support,  namely  the  Provisional  IRA  to 
people  in  Ireland  as  having  secured  a  degree 
of  support  in  the  capital  of  the  most  power- 
ful country  in  the  West.  Their  efforts  we 
have  been  happy  to  learn,  did  not  succeed 
in  Washington.  This  did  not  prevent  them 
from  blatantly  misrepresenting  their  lack  of 
success  to  the  Irish  people. 

The  statement  Issued  yesterday  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  and  me  records  the  ap- 
preciation of  my  Government  of  the  wish 
of  the  American  Government,  of  which  my 
officials  and  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured 
by  the  American  Government,  to  ensure  that 
legitimate  concern  for  human  rights  is  not 
misused  by  those  who  support  violence  as  a 
means  to  political  ends  In  Ireland.  Most  Irish 
people  and  most  American  people  would 
agree— although  evidently  the  men  of  vio- 
lence and  their  supporters  would  not— that 
the  first  and  most  fundamental  human  right 
IS  the  right  to  live— the  right  for  example  of 
the  individual  not  be  murdered  in  his  own 
home  because  he  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Catho- 
lic. Those  who  deny  this  right,  those  who 
finance  them,  those  who  support  them  bv 
ispecious  arguments,  deserve  no  hearings 
from  people  of  good  wiU  when  they  pretend 
to  speak  for  human  rights.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  and  the  Irish  people  that 
President  Carter,  Vice  President  Mondale 
Secretary  of  State  Vance  and  the  leadership 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  have  assured  me  that 
they  fully  support  this  Important  principle. 

The  Irish  people  In  their  own  struggle  for 
human  rights  during  the  I9th  century  and 
early  part  of  the  20th  century  and  during 
the  Civil  Rights  agitation  of  the  late  60's 
in  Northern  Ireland,  have  always  been  In- 
spired by  the  great  American  tradition  of 
civil  rights.  Our  people  were  yesterday  great- 
ly moved  by  a  statement  published  "by  four 
very  distinguished  American  leaders  of  Irish 
descent,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl, 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  Senator  Daniel 
Moynlhan  and  Governor  Hugh  Carey  from 
New  York  who,  at  their  own  Initiative,  have 
called  for  peace  in  Ireland  and  an  end  to 
support  for  violence  in  Ireland.  This  is  most 
encouraging  evidence  of  the  growing  com- 
munity of  feeling  and  compassionate  under- 
standing between  the  Irish  In  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  In  America  about  the  difficult,  tragic 
problem  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  It  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  that  relationship, 
which  has  always  been  precious  to  us  Irish, 
and  has  sometimes,  as  at  this  difficult  time, 
been  crucial. 
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COMMITTEE  ON 
AFFAIRS 


GO^  'ERNMENTAL 


SUBCO^  MITTEES 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr. 
to  announce  the  following 
tees  for  the  Committee 
Affairs: 


Iresident,  I  wish 

subcommlt- 

oji  Governmental 


Subcommltt  e    on    Investiga- 


man. 

Eagleton,  Sen- 

.  Senator  Percy, 

Roth,     Senator 


I  itergovernmental 


Sena  tor 


Chiles,   Senator 
Roth,  Senator 
Senator  Heinz. 
Accounting  and 


Chalrm  m. 


Goverr  tnental 


Nunn,  Senator 
Efficiency 


Permanent 
tlons: 

Senator  Jackson,  Chalrnlan 

Senator  Nunn,  Vice  Chal 

Senator  McClellan,  Senal 
ator  Chiles,  Senator  Gleni  i 
Senator     Javlts,     Senator 
Mathlas,  Senator  Danfortb 

Subcommittee        on 
Relations : 

Senator  Muskle,  Chalrmdn 

Senator  Metcalf,  Senate; 
Glenn,  Senator  Sasser. 
Percy.  Senator  Danforth 

Subcommittee  on  Report) 
Management  : 

Senator  Metcalf, 

Senator  Jackson,  Senate  - 
Danforth.   Senator  Percy. 

Subcommittee  on 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 

Senator  Eagleton 

Senator  Sasser,  Senator 
Stevens. 

Subcommittee  on  Pedera 
tlces  and  Open  Governmen 

Senator  Chiles,  Chalrma:  i 

Senator  McClellan. 
Jackson,  Senator  Heinz 
ator  Roth. 

Subcommittee  on  Energy 
eratlon.  and  Federal  Services 

Senator  Glenn,  Chalrmar 

Senator  Eagleton.  Senate  r 
tor  Muskle,  Senator  Javlts 
Senator  Mathlas. 

Subcommittee  on  Civil 
eral  Services : 

Senator  Sasser.  Chalrmai 

Senator  Muskle.  Senator 
tor  Stevens,  Senator  Heinz. 

(This  concludes  Addltldnal  Statements 
submitted  by  Senators  tcday.) 


Chairn  an 


^fathlas.  Senator 
Spending  Prac- 


Senat  ir 


Sei  ator 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business^  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT   /|MENDMENTS 
OF  1977 


th; 


consideration 
110)  to  estab- 
for  the 
of  the 
purposes. 

The 
No.  91. 


en  iployees 


O  TICER. 


The  Senate  resumed 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res 
lish  a  code  of  official  conduct 
Members,  officers,  and 
U.S.  Senate;  and  for  oth^r 

The     PRESIDING 
pending  business  is  amendment 

Who  yields  time? 

QUORtTM  CAU 

Mr.   ROBERT  C. 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absencje 
and  I  ask  unanimous  coisent 
time  be  charged  equallj 
sides  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the 

The  second  assistant 
called  the  roll,  and  the  fillowi 
tors  entered  the  Chamber 
to  their  names: 
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Nunn,  Senator 
Javlts,  Sen- 


Nuclear  Prollf- 


Metcalf,  Sena- 
Senator  Stevens, 


£  ervice  and  Oen- 


vlcClellan,  Sena- 


Mr.  Presi- 
of  a  quorum, 
that  the 
against  both 


rcU. 

legislative  clerk 

i'ing  Sena- 

and  answered 


[Quorum  No.   14  Leg.] 

Abourezk  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Matsunaga 

Allen  Curtis  Mclntyre 

Anderson  Dole  Packwood 

Baker  Durkln  Sasser 

Bayh  Hansen  Thurmond 

Byrd.  Himiphrey 
Harry  P.,  Jr.    Lugar  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
to  direct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  Is  absent  due  to 
the  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER ) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hayakawa)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  tre  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  62  Leg.] 
YEAS— 78 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 

BurcKck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
Chafee 


ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Curtis 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durkm 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hansen 

Hart 


Haskell 

Hatch 

Hatfle'd 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hudd  eston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Liaxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 


McClellan 

Pearson 

Stennis 

McClure 

Proxmlre 

Stevens 

McGovem 

Randolph 

Stevenson 

Mclntyre 

Rlblcofr 

Stone 

Metcalf 

Riegle 

Talmadge 

Metzenbaum 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Morgan 

Sarbanes 

Wallop 

Muskie 

Basse: 

Young 

Nelson 

Schmltt 

Zorlnsky 

Nunn 

Schweiker 

Packwood 

Sparkman 
NAYS— 2 

Garn 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Brooke 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Percy 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Scott 

Gold  water 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Gravel 

Mathias 

Tower 

GrlfiBn 

Meicher 

Williams 

Hathaway 

Moynihan 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  is 
now  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chamber  will  come  to  order.  There  will 
be  no  business  conducted  vmtil  the 
Chamber  is  in  order. 

The  Chair  asks  all  Senators  who  are 
conversing  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the'pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No.  91, 
on  which  there  are  41  minutes  of  time 
remaining,  all  the  time  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson). 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary  inquiry; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  On  the  aUocation  of 
time,  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
had  6  minutes  left  before  the  quorum 
call  began. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  However,  the  quorum 
call  used  up  6  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  request  was  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  against  both  sides  on  the  reso- 
lution, not  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  misunderstood.  We  will  correct 
that.  Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  6  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  61  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  me  10  minutes 
either  on  the  amendment  or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants,  10  min- 
utes or  15  minutes.  If  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  the  time  runs  out  and  further 
time  is  desired,  I  will  yield  time  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

XrP    AMENDMENT    NO.    84 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  modification  to  the  desk  and  ask 
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that  my  amendment  be  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  modification. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous -consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  modi- 
fication will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
proposes  a  modification,  unprlnted  amend- 
ment No.  84,  to  amendment  No.  91. 

Mr.  STEVENGON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  modification 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  strike  lines  11  through  24.  and 
on  page  33,  strike  lines  1   through   13,  and 
Insert  in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 
RULE  XLVI 

PROHtBITION    OF    UNOFFICIAL    OFFICE    ACCOUNTS 

1.  No  Member  may  maintain  or  have  main- 
tained for  his  use  an  unofficial  office  account. 

2.  The  term  "unofficial  office  account" 
means  an  account  or  repository  into  which 
funds  are  received  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  in 
the  operation  of  a  senatorial  office. 

3.  No  funds  derived  from  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  defined  in  section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  431))  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
in  the  operation  of  a  senatorial  office. 

4.  No  contribution  (as  defined  in  section 
301(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431) )  shall  be  converted 
to  the  personal  use  of  any  Member,  or  any 
former  Member  who  is  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion or  does  not  seek  reelection. 

On  page  55,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: (3)  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XLVI  shall  take 
effect  thirty  days  after  +he  Senate  takes  final 
action  on  the  legislation  reported  pursuant 
to  Sec.  301  of  this  title. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Pete  Schellie, 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  and  votes  on 
Senate  Resolution  110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
do  not  have  order.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken. 

The  Chair  asks  all  Senators  who 
are  conversing  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  Chamber  so  this  debate  may 
continue.  The  Senator  will  not  proceed 
until  the  Chamber  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  prohibits  the  use  of  political 
funds  for  official  expenses.  It  anticipates 
that  official  expenses  will  be  covered  in 
the  future  by  official  funds,  as  is  required 
by  the  provisions  of  section  301  oi'  the 
resolution. 

In  the  debate  yesterday,  some  of  the 


Members  expressed  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  legitimate  concern.  That  concern  is, 
having  prohibited  the  use  of  political 
funds,  including  excess  campaign  funds, 
for  official  expenses,  the  Senate  might 
not  then  act  to  cover  those  expenses  with 
adequate  allowances,  as  the  House  has 
already  acted  to  do. 

To  respond  to  that  concern,  this  modi- 
fication will  make  the  amendment  effec- 
tive only  at  such  time  as  the  Senate  has 
acted,  and  after  the  Appropriations  and 
Rules  Committees  have  acted,  to  estab- 
lish adequate  allowances  for  all  the  ordi- 
nary and  reasonable  expenses  of  service 
in  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  a  concern 
was  expressed  yesterday  about  the  pos- 
sible involvement  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  determinations  as  to  what  is 
and  is  not  an  official  expense  of  Senators. 
To  address  that  concern,  this  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  would  leave  that  de- 
termination of  what  is  an  oidinary  and  a 
reasonable  expense  of  aft'vice  in  the 
Senate  to  the  Senati^iteelf.  In  the 
future,  it  is  anticipated  that  Senators 
would  be  reimbursed  directly  by  the 
Senate  for  the  reasonable,  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  conducting  their  business. 
In  those  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  deductions  will  be  necessary  for 
expenditures  by  Senators  out  of  their 
own  pockets  for  such  expenses.  If  such 
expenditures  are  required  beyond  the 
allowances  that  are  made  available  by 
the  Senate,  they  coiUd,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  defrayed  by  the  personal 
ftmds,  including  honoraria,  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  this 
amendment,  as  modified,  does. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  hope,  now,  that  it 
would  be  in  order  to  lay  this  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  aside.  It  will  be 
printed  and,  over  tlie  weekend,  I  hope 
that  all  the  Members  will  then  have  a 
chance  to  study  it  and  that  we  might  re- 
turn to  it  and  vote  on  it  on  Monday.  In 
the  meantime,  starting  this  afternoon, 
as  I  believe  many  of  the  Members  expect, 
we  can  begin  to  debate  certain  other 
amendments,  including  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  is  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKV^^OOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  for  a  question  or  two,  but 
then  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  unanimous 
consent — I  believe  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  leadership — to 
lay  this  amendment  aside  so  we  can  de- 
bate certain  other  matters  and  return 
to  it  and  go  into  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment on  Monday. 

I  jaeld  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  question  is,  in  an  effort  to  save 
time  and  an  effort  to  give  everyone  a 
chance  to  take  a  look  at  it,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  would  like  to  attach 
to  the  Senator's  amendment,  have  it 
printed,  and  then  it  can  lay  over  until 


Monday  and  everyone  can  get  a  good 
look  at  it  and  we  can  have  a  chance  to 
thrash  it  out. 

My  amendment  would  do  two  things. 
In  the  committee  print,  the  committee 
allows  honoraria  in  excess  of  15  percent 
if  a  Senator  is  going  to  give  those  hono- 
raria to  charity.  That  seems  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  logic.  The  logic,  to  date,  has 
been  that  taking  time  away  from  the 
Chamber  is  one  of  the  problems,  as  well 
as  the  potential  corrosive  influence  of 
the  honoraria.  So  my  amendment  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  strike 
the  provisions  that  allow  anyone  to  earn 
beyond  15  percent,  even  if  they  were 
going  to  devote  it  to  charity,  because  that 
is  going  to  take  time  from  the  Chamber. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Dlinois  would  limit  even  further  the  hon- 
oraria. As  to  the  honoraria,  if  I  under- 
stand the  logic  of  the  committee  report 
and  the  logic  of  the  debate  so  far,  what 
the  institution  is  attempting  to  do  is 
eliminate  any  possible  corrosive  effect  of 
honoraria.  So  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment  would  provide  that  a  Sena- 
tor shall  not  receive  any  honoraria  from 
any  person,  organization,  or  corporation 
having  a  direct  interest  in  legislation  be- 
fore Congress  or  from  any  foreign  na- 
tional. 

This  is  the  same  rationale  that  the 
committee  used  in  proscribing,  restrict- 
ing and  controlling  gifts.  If  someone  has 
an  interest  in  legislation  before  this 
Chamber  or  if  someone  has  a  political 
action  fund,  it  would  be  unethical  to  ac- 
cept an  honorarium  from  those  groups.  I 
think  this  addresses  itself  to  the  very  real 
problem  and  the  apprehension  across  the 
country  that  it  is  the  honorarium  from  a 
group  who  wants  to  hear  you  for  10  or  15 
minutes  on  the  eve  or  aossibly  on  the  eve 
of  a  very  key  vote.  If  the  ethics  code  is  go- 
ing to  go  far  enough,  then  I  think  what 
we  should  do  is  eliminate  and  make  it 
unethical  to  receive  honoraria  from  any 
group  that  has  a  direct  interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  yield  for  a  5-second 
question? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  his  amend- 
ment more  appropriately  be  to  rule 
XLIV,  instead  of  rule  XLVI.  which  deals 
with  outside  earned  income? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Well,  it  may.  but  I  think 
it  still  has  the  same  effect.  What  I  am 
concerned  with  is  that  there  may  not 
have  been — I  am  still  learning  the  rules. 
I  just  arrived.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
be  able  to  get  this  up  in  time,  with  the 
Umitations  on  amendments  and  so  forth, 
unless  it  is  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
rules  allow  any  Member  to  raise  that 
question  for  2  hours,  an  hour  on  each 
side,  and  that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so  at  any  point  in  the  debate.  I  am 
looking  at  page  24  of  the  print.  Rule 
XLTV  deals  with  outside  earned  income.  I 
think  that  would  be  the  appropriate 
place,  rather  than  rule  XLVI  on  page  32, 
because  that  deals  with  prohibition  of 
unofficial  office  accounts.  I  just  think 
that  would  be  the  right  place  to  offer  it. 
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Mr.  DURKIN.  That  may 
of  the  indexer  easier,  but  I 
get  it  up  now  so  it  can  be 
can  be  printed,  and  it  can 
over  the  weekend  and  votec 
amendment  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois 

Without  objection,  I  woul 
that  amendment. 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    Mr 
concur  in  the  observations  o 
from  Iowa.  This  amendment 
important  issue,  but  it  has 
with  my  amendment.  In  fa( 
a  different  part  of  the 

Mr.  President,  is  this 
order  as  an  amendment  to 
ment? 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair  states  that  there  is  no 
in  order  to  the  Stevenson 
until  the  time  on  the  Stever 
ment  has  expired  or  been 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  offered 
without  objection.  I  heard 

in  the  Chamber.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  : 
was  not  aware  of  any 
offered  to  the  Stevenson 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    Mr 
have  yet  to  hear  the  Senator 
amendment  to  the  desk.  I  dc 
it  has  been  ordered.  I  hope 
withdraw  his  amendment 
been  made.  There  will  be  an 
to  act  on   this  amendmen 
context  that  is  appropriate. 
It  is  not  appropriate  in 
and  I  believe  it  is  subject  U 
order,  or  would  be  if  it  were 

The     PRESIDING     O: 
Chair  must  again  state  that 
ment  is  in  order  until  the 
pired  on  the  Stevenson 
until  yielded  back. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  my 
be  laid  aside. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  I  object. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  amendment  to 
son  amendment  that  I  hav( 
accepted  at  this  time 
there  are  a  few  minutes  left 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    Mr 
have  to  object  to  that  request 

The     PRESIDING     O: 
Chair  will   ask   for   order 
straighten  out  the 
tion. 

Does  the  Senator  from 
to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
has  a  right  to  do  without  a 
consent  request? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  I 
to  withdraw  the  amendment, 
lay  it  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!  [ 
been  objected  to. 

Is  there  objection  to  the 
the  Senator  from  New 
his  amendment  be  in  order  as 
ment  to  the  Stevenson 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  object 
The   PRESIDING   OFFI 
tion  is  heard. 
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Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DURKIN  addi'essed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question?  It  will  not  be  prolonged. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  if,  in  fact,  the  thrust  of  his 
amendment  is  not  that  official  nonre- 
imbursable expenses  of  a  Senator's  of- 
fice shall  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer  rather 
than  at  present  to  have  the  ultimate 
method  of  paying  these  expenses  from 
political  funds? 

Ml-.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  not 
entirely  accurate.  That  is  the  thrust 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  the  thrust, 
not  of  this  amendment,  that  is  the  thrust 
of  the  resolution,  and  I  refer 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  resolution  with  the 
Senator's  amendment,  not  without  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  the  thrust 
of  this  resolution  without  my  amend- 
ment. I  refer  the  Senator 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  familiar  with  section 
301. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  On  page  49. 

The  thrust  of  my  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  soxmd,  if  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3C1  designates  of- 
ficial expenses  that  are  reimbursable, 
then  there  is  no  need  to  continue  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  such  expenses  out 
of  political  funds,  and  to  condone  con- 
duct for  which  the  Senate  once  censured 
a  Member. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  without  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  using  political  funds  for  of- 
ficial nonreimbursable  expenses. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  correct, 
that  is  the  thrust.  There  would  be  a  pro- 
hibition against  use  of  political  funds 
for  nonreimbursed  expenses. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  the  issue  is  whether 
the  taxpayer  shall  pay  these  expenses 
or  whether  they  be  paid  out  of  poUtical 
funds. 

I  just  wanted  to  pinpoint  the  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  that  those 
expenses  which  are  not  now  reimbursed 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  would  auto- 
matically be  paid  at  taxpayers'  expense? 

Mr.  STE\'ENSON.  Let  me  refer  the 
Senator  again  to  section  301,  page  49, 
which  reads: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  report  to  the  Senate  legislation  to 
adjust  the  amounts  and  permissible  uses  of 
Senatorial  allowances  so  that  such  allow- 
ances will  be  adeqxiate  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  Mem- 
ber's office. 

My  amendment  will  not  become  effec- 
tive, that  is  to  sav.  the  prohibition 
against  use  of  political  funds  for  such 
purposes,  until  and  unless  the  Commit- 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and 


the  Senate  itself  act  to  adequately  fund 
official  expenses.  Only  at  that  point 
would  this  amendment  come  into  play 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  political  funds  for 
those  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  not  seen  the  re- 
vised amendment,  but  do  I  understand 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  there 
is  an  effective  date  for  the  amendment, 
or  a  triggering  device  for  his  amend- 
ment, that  is  conditioned  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  actu- 
ally providing  the  funds  for  all  these  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
substantially  correct. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  would 
not  take  effect  imtil  30  days  after  the 
Senate  takes  final  action  on  the  legis- 
lation reported  pursuant  to  the  section. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  some  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  so  I  might  ask 
further  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  prepared  to  answer  questions, 

but  I  had  hoped 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  suspend  just  briefly? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  yield- 
ing 30  minutes  on  the  amendment  or  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  is  left 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
four  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  time  were  allowed 
to  expire  or  were  used  up,  we  may  still 
yield  additional  time  from  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  will  yield  30  minutes 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Is  imanimous  consent 
required  to  yield  further  time  from  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield,  but  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Members  and  the  leadership  wanted 
this  amendment  laid  aside  so  we  could 
spend  this  afternoon  on  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Muskie  and  then 
return  to  debate  and,  hopefully,  vote  on 
my  amendment  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  So  I  will  yield,  but  I 
hope  we  will  not  have  many  more  ques- 
tions and  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  might  let  me  lay  this  amend- 
ment aside  temporarily. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
If  the  Senator  would,  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  to  have  on  the  record  today 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Some  of  the  answers  to 
the  questions  so  other  Members  might 
then  have  an  opportunity  over  the  week- 
end not  only  to  read  the  amendment,  but 
also  some  of  the  explanation  in  deter- 
mining what  further  action  they  might 
have  to  take  on  it  on  Monday. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Very  well.  But  I  re- 
mind Senators  they  may  be  called  to  act 
upon  some  other  amendments  on  Mon- 
day, and  had  expected  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss them,  too. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  is  correct  and  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  some 
other  amendments  today  and  Monday. 

But  as  the  Senator  knows,  there  is 
some  restriction  on  Senator's  travel,  or 
I  should  say  not  all  of  the  Senator's 
travel  is  reimbursed  now  at  taxpayers' 
expense.  The  travel  of  a  Senator  from 
the  District  to  his  home  State  and  return 
is  covered.  But  the  travel  of  a  Senator 
from  the  District  or  his  home  State  to 
some  other  destination  is  not  covered  un- 
der the  existing  rules  and  statutes.  Would 
it  be  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  that  kind  of  travel  would  be 
paid  for  at  the  taxpayers'  expense? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  believe  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  resolution  as  it  is  now 
drawn,  and  the  intention  would  not  be 
changed  by  my  amendment. 

Yes,  reasonable  and  ordinary  official 
business  expense,  such  as  travel  within 
a  State,  including  not  only  travel  but 
also  food  and  lodging,  would  be  reim- 
bursed, as  it  is  in  the  executive  branch, 
as  it  is,  I  believe,  now  in  the  House,  as 
it  is  in  industry.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Whenever  the  Senator 
was  traveling  anywhere,  not  just  within 
his  own  State,  but  anywhere  else  that  he 
was  traveling,  that  would  be  reimbursed? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Only  if  it  is  on  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstand  that.  But 
I  assume  that  if  he  is  going  to  a  meeting 
in  Hawaii  or  one  in  Miami  or  one  in 
Chicago,  if  that  meeting  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  or  on  a  legislative  matter,  or 
information  upon  public  policy,  that 
travel  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  kinds  of  travel  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred,  if  it  is  on  official 
business,  it  is  already  compensated  for. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Unless  I  am  traveling 
from  here  to  my  State  or  from  my  State 
to  here,  it  is  not  covered,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  on  committee  business,  an 
oflBcial  trip.  But  if  I  were  to  travel  from 
here  to  a  meeting  in  Chicago  and  return 
here,  I  would  not  be  reimbursed  for  that 
travel,  under  existing  regulations. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  a  Senator  is 
traveling  as  a  member  of  a  committee,  he 
can  be  reimbursed  for  such  travel. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  He  can,  if  he  goes 
through  the  committee  in  order  to  do  it 
and  has  it  allowed  as  official  committee 
expense. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  unless  he  does  it 


as  official  committee  busmess,  that  would 
not  be  allowed.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  the  way  it 
is  now.  If  it  is  official  business  in  the 
Senator's  State,  he  is  not  compensated 
for  it.  If  it  is  official  business  outside  his 
State,  it  is  different.  With  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  would  be  compensated 
.for  all  official  expenses  presumably  up 
to  a  certain  amount.  He  would  be  given 
an  allowance.  How  much,  I  do  not  know. 
What  the  guidelines  would  be,  I  do  not 
know.  That  would  be  up  to  the  Rules 
Committee  to  decide,  under  the  mandate 
of  section  301. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  How  do  we  determine 
when  the  trigger  date  goes  into  effect, 
the  triggering  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, unless  we  know  what  is  going  to 
be  allowed?  How  do  we  know  when  the 
provision  has  been  complied  with?  Do 
I  correctly  understand  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
if  the  Rules  Committee  meets  and  says 
there  will  be  no  further  expense  allow- 
ance and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
says  there  will  be  no  money  for  it,  in 
spite  of  that  negative  report,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  will  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No;  that  is  not  the 
intention  in  that  case.  I  think  it  is  clear 
from  my  amendment,  as  modified,  that 
it  would  not  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thought  it  would  go 
into  effect  when  they  had  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  301. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Section  301  refers 
to  allowances  adequate  to  defray  the 
necessary  and  appropriate  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  Mem- 
ber's office.     ' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  if  they  came  in 
with  a  recommendation  that  says  zero 
or  $5  or  $10  is  sufficient  and  adequate, 
that  brings  the  Senator's  amendment 
into  play. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  That  is  not  the 
intention. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  that 
zero  dollars  is  not  adequate  to  defray 
necessary  and  appropriate  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  a  Member's  office.  One  may  argue  that 
there  should  not  be  any  such  allowance, 
but  one  caruiot  argue  tiiat  no  allowance 
at  all  is  adequate  to  cover  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  Mem- 
ber's office. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  understand  that  he 
would  think  that  was  inadequate,  but  it 
might  not  be  the  judgment  of  the  Rules 
Committee  that  that  was  inadequate,  or 
the  judgment  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  for  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  has  made  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  his  amendment  be  laid 
aside  for  the  precise  purpose  that  this 
debate  is  going  on,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
c-onsent  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
be  allowed  to  lay  his  amendment  aside 
and  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 


shire be  allowed  to  offer  what  was  orig- 
inally a  substitute  amendment,  irmne- 
diately  after,  as  an  amendment  in  the 

flrst  degree.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  ask  one  or 
two  additional  questions,  so  that  they 
can  be  in  the  Record  for  the  perusal  of 
Members? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  such  matters 
as  the  necessary  travel  of  a  Member's 
wife  to  such  a  meeting  be  an  allowable 
expense,  in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  my  view,  it  would 
not  be,  but  my  view  is  irrelevant.  I  am 
not  establishing  the  rules,  nor  would  I 
presume  to  establish  rules  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  expense  of 
an  accountant  to  audit  the  books  and 
records  of  a  Member's  official  accoimt 
be  an  allowable  expense? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  a  question 
the  Rules  Committee  will  consider,  along 
with  all  the  other  subjects. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  believe  that  it  should  be  allow- 
able? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  expenses  of  an 
accountant? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Of  an  accountant,  to 
audit  the  official  books  in  a  Senator's 
office. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  he  does  not  re- 
quest assistance  with  those  expenses,  he 
will  be  acting  unreasonably.  Those  ex- 
penses are  going  to  be  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  more  ques- 
tions, it  makes  little  difference  to  me.  I 
will  withdraw  the  amendment  and  offer 
it  at  a  later  time,  in  order  to  give  others 
the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  withdraws  the  amendment, 
to  offer  it  at  another  time,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  a  valid  point.  For  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment.  There  are  many 
Senators,  even  if  we  do  not  have  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  today,  who  would  like 
certain  points  clarified  so  that  they  can 
be  prepared  to  vote  on  it,  if  the  Sena- 
tor offers  it  on  Monday  for  a  record 
vote.  So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  performing  a  great  service  in  trying  to 
get  an  understanding  as  to  just  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  does  and  does  not 
do. 

Very  simply,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  takes  out  subsection  fc)  of 
rule  XL VI,  f imds  derived  from  a  political 
committee  defined  in  section  301. 

The  Senator  asks  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  as  to 
what  would  be  the  triggering  device.  I 
think  that  is  very  Important.  If  the 
Rules  Committee  does  not  provide  official 
funds  or  taxpayers'  funds,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  specified  very  ade- 
quately, then  would  the  political  com- 
mittee funds  be  allowable  for  the  pur- 
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poses   for   which   they   ar»   now  Jbeing 
used? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  p  irpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  get  rid  of  every  last 
slush  fund,  from  now  until  doomsday,  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  th ;  purpose. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  not  talking 
about  funds. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  tl  e  allowances 
are  inadequate,  if  there  ai  e  InsufBclent 
funds  from  legitimate  soirees  for  de- 
frayal of  oflScial  expenses,  they  will  have 
to  come  out  of  the  Senator' ;  pocket. 

The  elimination  of  slush  unds  is  what 
this  amendment  Is  all  abou  ;.  That  is  the 
whole  Issue.  It  is  whether  ( ir  not  we  are 
going  to  perpetuate  a  cour  ;e  of  conduct 
for  which  the  Senate  cens  ired  a  Sena- 
tor, and  that  Senator  was  1  homas  Dodd, 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Seiator  knows 
that  "slush"  is  an  inflami  latory  word. 
We  are  not  talking  about  slush  funds. 
We  are  talking  about  legi;imate  funds 
of  a  legitimate  political  coi  unittee. 

If  there  is  a  legitimate  political  com- 
mittee, and  a  Senator  wani  s  to  send  out 
1,000  copies  of  something  to  his  con- 
stituents, which  are  on  the  record  which 
cannot  come  out  of  his  oflBiial  funds,  is 
it  not  proper  then  for  him  to  send  that 
out  imder  the  political  finds  that  he 
has? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  I  c  o  not  believe 
it  is.  It  is  allowed  now.  It  s  allowed  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  Act, 
but  I  think  it  is  an  impropt  r  practice.  It 
means  that  Senators,  in  the  r  campaigns, 
and  even  between  their  canpaigns,  are 
going  to  continue  going  aDund  collect- 
ing, with  their  tambourine  and  tin  cup, 
fimds  from  labor  organlzati  )ns,  from  the 
automobile  Industry,  the  oil  industry, 
anybody  who  has  an  interest  In  legisla- 
tion and  therefore  an  incer  tive  to  make 
such  contributions  of  mone:  s  for  the  de- 
frayal of  office  expenses.  :  Jut  in  every 
other  branch  of  this  Govt  mment,  and 
in  industry,  such  expenses  are  defrayed 
from  appropriate  funds —  n  this  case, 
official  funds. 

Eliminating  of  the  use  of  political 
funds  for  official  purposes  i;  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment.  I  hopi  the  Senate 
will  follow  the  example  o:  the  House, 
which  has  been  applauded  f  )r  the  action 
It  took,  and  do  the  obvious  which  is  to 
make  official  fimds  allowa  ile  for  ordi- 
nary and  reasonable  officia   expenses. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Suppose  t  le  funds  are 
not  solicited,  suppose  there  is  a  surplus 
in  a  candidate's  previous  c  .mpaign?  He 
Is  left  with  the  surplus  anc  he  wants  to 
use  that  money  for  politi  :al  purposes, 
and  political  purposes  migl  t  be  dissem- 
inating something  that  api  eared  in  the 
official  Record  of  the  Senat(  ■.  Suppose  he 
wants  to  send  out  a  thousi  nd  copies  of 
that?  He  obviously  could  n(  t  send  it  out 
at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers  lor  should  he 
send  it  out  at  the  cost  of  t  le  taxpayers. 

Why  then  could  he  not  sei  d  it  out  from 
his  political  committee? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  it  s  a  political 
piece  he  could,  but  if  It  Is  ofl  cial  business 
he  could  not,  through  an  ui  official  office 
accoimt.  If  he  has  problems  in  disposing 
of  such  surplus  campaign  i  unds,  he  can 
do  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
did  with  his  surplus  after  th  j  election.  He 
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turned  it  over  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  being  so  generous  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  but  there  are  some 
of  us  who  do  not  feel  that  sense  of  gen- 
erosity. 

But  what  is  the  difference?  Who  draws 
the  distinction  between  what  is  political 
and  what  is  official?  Does  the  Senator 
recognize  this  to  be  a  very  valid  and  a 
very  serious  problem? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  recognize  that  it  Is 
a  problem.  I  do  not  recognize  that  it  Is  a 
serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem  and  it  is 
a  decision  the'  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, a  conscientious,  ethical,  always 
honorable  man,  makes  every  day  of  his 
political  life.  It  is  a  decision  we  make 
every  time  we  use  the  franking  privilege. 
It  is  a  decision  every  time  you  go  down 
to  the  television  studio.  It  is  a  decision  a 
politician  can  make,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  In  the  mind  of  the  Senator  I  would 
assume  he  would  err  on  the  side  of  pru- 
dence, on  the  side  of  public  appearances, 
public  confidence.  He  can  do  what  Sena- 
tors do  day  in  and  day  out,  and  I  think 
the  Senator,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, knows  what  I  mean.  You  can  go  to 
the  agencies  to  get  opinions,  opinions  you 
can  rely  on.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  does  not 
get  a  request  for  an  opinion  In  that 
murky,  gray  area  of  what  is  political  and 
what  is  nonpolitlcal.  That  will  be  possible 
in  the  future  just  as  It  has  been  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Is  now  the  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee.  If  he  makes  a  speech  on  the 
subject  of  ethics  and  he  wants  to  inform 
his  constltutents  In  the  great  State  of 
Illinois  by  disseminating  that  speech, 
who  would  pay  for  that,  the  taxpayers  or 
the  Senator's  political  campaign  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  a  decision 
that  would  be  made  as  It  Is  now  xmder 
the  statute  and  rules  which  govern  the 
use  of  the  frank.  It  Is  a  nonpartisan  com- 
munication with  one  set  of  constituents 
and  it  is  not  prohibited. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  frank  but  the  cost  of  production.  You 
have  a  very  large  constituency.  Suppose 
you  want  to  send  out  15,000  or  25,000  or 
50,000  copies  of  that  speech  to  your  con- 
stituents, which  really  would  not  be  a 
large  niunber  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Who  would  pay  for  that,  the  taxpayers, 
or  would  you  pay  for  that  out  of  your 
political  funds? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly  that  is  an  expense  that 
the  taxpayers  pay  now. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  that  official  or  Is  that 
political? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  It  is  not  political 
it  Is  official.  It  is  a  communication 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  does  not  answer 
my  question.  Is  it  political  or  Is  It  official? 
We  will  be  faced  with  this  time  and  time 
again.  Is  that  political,  your  sending  out 
50,000  copies  to  your  constituents  In  the 
State  of  Illinois?  Obviously  you  made  the 
speech  and  you  think  It  Is  a  good  speech. 
It  has  educational  value,  and  you  want  to 
inform  your  constituents.  Is  that  polit- 


ical when  you  send  it  out  to  50,000  of 
your  constituents  or  Is  It  official,  and  If  it 
is  official  do  the  taxpayers  pay  for  it  or 
do  you  pay  for  it  out  of  your  political 
campaign? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  show  me  the 
speech  I  would  give  him  the  benefit  of 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Who  is  going  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  that?  Is  your  committee 
going  to  sit  in  judgment?  Is  the  Rules 
Committee  going  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
that? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  would 
have  to  decide,  just  as  he  has  to  do  every 
time  he  decides  whether  a  letter  is  frank- 
able,  just  as  the  manager  of  the  tele- 
vision studio  downstairs  has  to  make  a 
judgment  every  time  a  Senator  uses 
those  facilities.  They  cannot  be  used 
for  political  purposes.  Senators  and  staff 
are  responsible  to  see  they  are  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  the  Senator's  In- 
tent to  leave  it  up  to  the  judgment  of 
each  individual  Senator  as  to  whether  it 
is  official  or  whether  it  is  political? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  might  add  it  is  a 
decision  that  the  Senators  have  to  make 
for  themselves  now  every  time  they  take 
political  funds  and  use  them  for  expenses 
that  are  official  or  that  may  not  be  offi- 
cial. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  There  are  Internal 
Revenue  tax  implications  that  a  Sena- 
tor has  to  face  every  time  he  uses  polit- 
ical funds  for  nonpolitlcal  purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  distinction  is 
so  vague.  The  Senator  would  agree  the 
distinction  is  so  vague,  that  almost 
everything  we  do  has  political  signif- 
icance to  it.  When  we  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  we  debate  a  bill  It  has 
political  significance. 

When  we  vote  it  has  political  signifi- 
cance. When  we  answer  a  constituent's 
letter  it  has  a  political  significance.  We 
cannot  kid  the  public  about  that.  We  are 
constantly  campaigning  in  everything 
we  do.  I  do  not  think  It  is  our  primary 
purpose,  cc  be  sure.  We  are  working  on 
the  Nation'.^  business,  but  In  so  working 
on  the  Nations  business  there  is  always 
a  political  benefit  or  a  political  detriment 
to  be  derived  from  it.  Every  time  we 
stand  on  this  floor  and  vote  we  either 
get  a  political  benefit  or  a  political  detri- 
ment. The  Senator  is  well  aware  of  it.  I 
am  merely  trying  to  point  out  to  him  It 
will  be  very,  very  difficult  because  of  the 
vagueness  of  It  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  rule. 

If  you  are  going  to  leave  it  up  to  each 
individual  Senator  as  to  whether  it  is 
political  or  whether  it  is  official,  obvi- 
ously we  are  going  to  have  a  hodge- 
podge. I  do  not  want  to  see  any  Senator 
guilty  of  some  violation  of  a  Senate  rule 
or  certainly  of  any  law,  because  he  makes 
a  decision  that  this  Is  official  rather  than 
political  and.  therefore,  the  taxpayer 
pays  for  it.  Nor  do  I  want  to  see  a  Sen- 
ator make  a  decision  that  it  Is  political 
rather  than  official  and  then  have  an 
IRS  problem. 

If  we  can  avoid  that  we  should  avoid 
it.  I  am  just  trying  to  ask  the  Senator 
what  he  does  under  this  amendment  that 
could  clarify  this  and  avoid  the  situation 
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In  which  our  Senators  might  find  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  makes  complex,  dif- 
ficult decisions  day  in  and  day  out.  He 
makes  them  every  time  he  sends  out  a 
letter.  Every  time  he  does  that  he  makes 
a  decision.  There  are  any  number  of 
provisions  in  Senate  Resolution  110  that 
will  require  him  to  make  decisions.  They 
are  not  decisions  it  is  difficult  for  a  poli- 
tician to  make. 

Every  time  now,  as  it  is  now.  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  takes  a  political  fund, 
a  surplus  campaign  contribution,  and 
uses  it  for  official  expenses  he  may  be 
exposing  himself  to  income  tax  liability 
lor  the  use  of  those  funds.  He  may  or 
may  not  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  in  the 
use  of  those  fimds.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, he  will  not  be  placed  in  such  dif- 
ficult, potentially  embarrassing,  circum- 
stances. 

Presumably,  the  Senate,  not  the  IRS. 
would  make  the  decision  whether  it  will 
be  in  order.  I  cannot  address  every  dif- 
ferent context  here.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
lay  down  some  guidelines.  There  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, as  I  indicated,  to  render  advisory 
opinions  to  the  Senate.  Within  that 
framework,  the  Senate  will  reimburse 
its  Members  for  reasonable  and  ordi- 
nary official  expenses,  and  relieve  them 
of  some  of  the  very  difficult  decisions 
that  Senators  will  have  to  make  if  they 
use  such  funds  for  official  expenses,  the 
same  decisions  they  face  now. 

(Mr.  SARBANES  assumed  the  Chair  at 
this  point. ) 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  Official  Conduct  Com- 
mittee, under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Nelson  and  Senator 
Thurmond,  addressed  Itself  to  this  ques- 
tion specifically.  They  debated  it,  and 
they  voted  unanimously  upon  it.  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Official  Conduct  on  page 
11 .  The  committee  says : 

The  Committee  recognizes  further  that 
certain  expenditures  related  to  official  duties 
Inevitably  will  fall  into  a  "gray  area."  That 
Is,  certain  expenditures  will  not  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement  by  the  Senate  and.  at  the 
same  time,  will  not  be  directly  related  to  a 
campaign  for  election  to  public  office.  The 
Committee  provides,  therefore.  In  Rule  XLVI, 
that  funds  derived  from  a  political  commit- 
tee (fully  disclosed  and  regulated  under  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act)  may  be 
used  to  defray  expenses  Incurred  by  a  Mem- 
ber In  connection  with  his  official  duties. 
In  addition,  to  deal  with  potential  tax  prob- 
lems mentioned  earlier,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  In  consultation 
with  the  Finance  Committee,  review  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  re- 
lated regulations  regarding  funds  used  to  de- 
fray the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of 
Members,  and  report  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  within  120  days. 

Does  this  not  take  care  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  trying  to  do?  I 
think  the  committee  has  done  a  very 
sound  and  reasonable  job  in  arriving  at 
this  decision  because  the  Senator  him- 
self agrees  that  there  is  a  very  difficult 
gray  area.  Here  we  are  talking  about 
fully  disclosed  funds.  So  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  slush  fund,  as  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  has  mentioned.  And  I  know 
what  he  means  by  a  slush  fund.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  slush  fimd.  If  we  were 
talking  about  a  slush  fund,  I  would  per- 
sonally have  no  problem  with  this.  But 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  slush  fund. 
We  are  talking  about  a  duly  organized 
and  registered  committee's  fully  disclosed 
income  and  expenditiu-e. 

Why  then  cannot  that  committee  pro- 
vide expenses  for  things  which  should 
not  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer?  That  is 
the  specific  question  that  I  put  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  campaign  contributions, 
political  contributions,  the  Checkers 
Fund,  the  slush  fund,  the  fund  that  Sen- 
ator Dodd  once  maintained.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Nelson  committee  that 
its  resolution  came  perilously  close  to 
authorizing,  if  not.  In  fact  authorizing, 
maintenance  of  such  funds  for  official 
expenses  and  conduct  of  the  kind  which 
brought  Senator  Dodd  censure  of  this 
body  and  have  been  recently  prohibited 
by  the  other  body,  some  of  the  Members 
changed  their  minds. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  fact  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
include  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And,  of  course,  the 
chairman.  Senator  Nelson. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  the  Senator  will  rec- 
ognize, section  439(a)  of  the  Federal 
election  campaign  law  provides  specifi- 
cally that  political  funds  can  be  used 
for  educational  purposes. 

As  to  the  speech  that  I  referred  to 
earlier,  the  hypothetical  speech  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  made,  it  would 
have  educational  value  to  constituents 
in  his  home  State  and  copies  could  be 
disseminated  elsewhere  across  the  coun- 
try. If  he  wishes  to  disseminate  that 
speech,  as  he  should  be  able  to,  he  carmot 
do  so  with  official  funds.  I  think  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  the  President  who 
signed  this  into  law  was  that  he  be  able 
to  do  so  by  using  political  campaign 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  deny  him  the  right 
to  use  those  funds  for  these  additional 
purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  not  deny  any  Sena- 
tor the  right  to  use  official  funds  for  the 
kind  of  mailings  that  he  is  talking  about 
and,  in  fact,  he  would  be  required  to 
do  so. 

In  the  rule  on  page  35  of  the  resolution, 
at  line  15,  the  resolution  reads: 

A  Senator  shall  use  only  official  funds 
of  the  Senate  to  purchase  paper,  to  print, 
or  to  prepare  any  mass  mailing  material 
which  Is  to  be  sent  out  under  the  frank. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  talks  about 
official  funds.  That  is  what  it  says  here, 
if  I  read  it  correctly,  and  I  guess  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  line  15  on  page  35: 

A  Senator  shall  use  only  official  funds  of 
the  Senate  to  purchase  paper,  to  print,  or 


to  prepare  any  mass  mailing  material  which 
is  to  be  sent  out  under  the  frank. 

So  the  Senator  is  talking  about  official 
fimds.  He  Is  talking  about  taxpayers' 
money.  I  am  saying  we  do  not  have 
that  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Do  we  have  time  re- 
maining? 

Mr.  DURKIN,  Mr.  STEVENS,  and  Mr. 
JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wLsh  to 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
in  order  for  the  Senator's  amendment  to 
be  called  up  until  all  time  has  been 
used  on  the  current  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Reserva- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  be  willing  to 
eliminate  my  objection  if  I  can  get  con- 
sent to  bring  up  the  amendment  that  I 
have  at  the  desk  which  we  discussed 
earlier  but  which  eliminates  or  prohibits 
honoraria  from  any  group  having  a  di- 
rect interest  in  legislation  before  the 
Senate.  If  I  can  get  that  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  have  no  objection  to 
him  withdrawing  his  amendment  tem- 
porarily. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DURKIN  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  85 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN)  proposes  unprlnted  amendment  No. 
85. 

On  page  25.  strike  lines  11  through  18  and 
Insert  the  following : 

(c)  A  Senator  shall  not  receive  any  hon- 
oraria from  any  person,  organization,  or  cor- 
poration having  a  direct  Interest  In  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  or  from  any  foreign 
national. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c), 
only  the  following  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
a  direct  Interest  in  legislation  before  the 
Congress : 

"(1)  a  person,  organization,  or  corpora- 
tion registered  under  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946,  or  any  suc- 
cessor statute,  a  person  who  is  an  officer  or 
director  of  such  a  registered  lobbyist,  or  a 
person  who  has  been  employed  or  retained 
by  such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress: or 

"(2)  a  corporation,  labor  organization,  or 
other  organization  which  maintains  a  sep- 
arate segregated  fund  for  political  purposes 
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(within  the  meaning  of  section 
Federal  Election  Campaign 
U.S.C.  441b)),  a  person  who 
director  of  such  corporation, 
tlon.  or  other  organization,  or 
has  been  employed  or  retalne< 
poratlon,   labor   organization 
ganization   for  the  purpose 
legislation  before  the  Congres  i 
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Mr.  JAVITS  and 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING      

Senator  from  New  Hampshi  -e 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President 
ha^^e  order? 

The     PRESIDING 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.    DURKIN.    Mr 
amendment  is  a  very  short 
direct-to-the  point  amendn(ent 
two  thmgs. 

The  first  part  eliminates 
in  the  resolution  which  will 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  receive 
15  percent  by  way  of  hono:  aria 
were  donating  that  honorar  a 
able  organizations  as  defln^l 
(c>,  I  believe. 

The  rationale  of  the  effor 
ator  from  Wisconsin — and 
him  for  the  hard  work  in  , 
he  did  in  such  a  short  time 
ale  for  the  work  of  the  Selec 
•  on  Ethics  was  that  the  less  afluent 
bers  of  the  Senate  should 
their  time  from  the  commi 
ations  and  the  floor  sessions 
honoraria.  I  think  it  is  at 
with  the  general  thrust  of 
allow  them  to  receive  hono 
cess  of  15  percent,  because 
take  an  even  greater  amoiknt 
away  from  the  floor  and  frcfn 
mittees. 

I  do  not  wish  to  soimd 
am  speaking  out  against  c^rity 
not.  I  am  probably  going  to 
It  before  we  are  through.  As 
terday,  I  realize  that  the  con 
poorest  man  in  the  Senate 
as  the  leadership  fights  on 
the  aisle  this  year,  but,  __ 
distinguished  chairman  of 
Committee  is  here,  I  might 
think  I  am  the  only  Member 
ate  that  has  been  able  to  use 
averaging  provision  for  my 
in  this  body,  so  I  want  to 
straight  as  to  where  I  am 

But  if  time  is  the  probldm 
should  be  unethical  to  devjte 
making  the  speeches  and 
honoraria,  and  leaving  towi  i 
even  though  you  are  going 
them  to  charity. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield  on  this  point 
goes  on  to  the  second  part  of 
ment? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  yield  for 
of  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  is 
As  I  understand  the  first 
Senator's  amendment,  he  wfculd 
tain  the  15 -percent  limit 
lift  that  limit  for  honorarik 
devoted  to  charity;  the  15 -percent 
would  be  maintained  through  3Ut 
what  the  Senator's  amendmei  it 
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Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes.  It  would  not  affect 
the  15  percent  except  in  two  ways.  It 
would  affect  the  15  percent  in  that  you 
could  not  earn  above  15  percent  even 
if  you  were  going  to  give  it  to  charity. 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  And  the  second  part  of 
the  amendment  is  that  you  could  not 
earn  the  15  percent — in  compiling  that 
15  percent,  you  cannot  except  honoraria 
from  the  people  you  cannot  accept  a  gift 
from. 

If  it  makes  sense,  on  page  22,  to  elimi- 
nate gifts  from  anyone  who  has  a  poUt- 
ical  action  fund,  to  eliminate  or  restrict 
gifts — and  I  endorse  that — if  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  the  gifts,  because  peo- 
ple have  a  direct  interest  in  legislation, 
if  they  cannot  buy  you  a  meal  at  Duke 
Zeibsrt's,  they  ought  not  to  be  able  to 
give  you  an  honorarium. 

The  amendment  says  that  in  arriving 
at  that  15  percent,  you  cannot  accept 
honoraria  from  a  political  group  or  any- 
one who  has  a  direct  interest  in  legisla- 
tion before  this  body,  and  the  definition 
of  who  has  a  direct  interest  is  set  forth 
in  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  fairly  clear.  It  is  simply  an 
organization  or  group  which  has  a  po- 
litical action  fund  under  the  PEC  Act 
which  we  passed  not  too  long  ago,  or  a 
corporation,  labor  organization,  or  other 
organization  which  maintains  a  political 
action  fund  or  has  a  registered  lobbyist. 
So  it  is  the  same  definition,  the  same 
rationale,  as  for  gifts.  If  you  cannot  go 
to  dinner  with  them,  I  do  not  think  you 
should  be  able  to  accept  an  honorarium, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  people  back 
home  can  very  well  understand  some  of 
the  subtle  distinctions  set  forth  in  the 
resolution  as  currently  drafted. 

I  make  this  statement:  I  reject  the 
proposition  that  ethics  and  money  are 
tied  together,  that  ethics  and  money  are 
inextricably  entwined.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  case  that  if  you  pay  money,  you 

have 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
I  say,  I  reject  the  connection  between 
ethics  and  money,  and  the  implication 
that  if  we  are  paid  enough  we  will  be 
ethical.  I  think  in  addressing  the  ethics 
question,  we  should  address  not  only  the 
real  concern,  but  the  perception  that  the 
people  back  home  have  with  respect  to 
our  conduct.  That  is  why  I  also  have 
several  other  amendments  at  the  desk, 
which  I  shall  call  up  before  the  50  hours 
have  expired. 

I  do  not  need  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time  to  explain  this.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment sort  of  speaks  for  itself.  It  elimi- 
nates, as  I  say,  the  possibility  that  some- 
one would  be  tempted  to  take  his  time 
away  from  the  Senate  in  order  to  meet 
charitable  urges,  wonderful  as  the  works 
done  by  those  charitable  groups  may  be. 
It  eliminates  the  apprehension,  the  ap- 
preciation, or  the  perception  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  accepting  hono- 
raria from  groups  that  have  an  interest 
in  legislation. 


That  is  why  I  believe  it  tracks  very 
well  with  another  amendment  I  offered 
yesterday,  which  says  we  are  going  to 
have  to  disclose  our  assets  and  liabilities, 
which  I  do  anyway,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  turn  over  our  tax  returns,  and 
then,  like  Federal  judges,  if  we  are  to  be 
treated  to  the  same  pay  rates  the  Federal 
judges  are,  I  think  we  should  be  bound  by 
the  same  code.  So  the  amendment  at  the 
desk  would  say  that  once  you  disclose 
your  assets  and  liabilities  statement,  you 
could  not  vote  if  you  had  a  conflict  rep- 
resented by  your  portfolio  and  your 
financial  holdings,  and  also  that  you 
could  not  introduce  legislation  whose 
purpose  was  to  benefit  yourself  or  a  class 
of  people  who  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  it.  I  think  it  has  the  same  thrust, 
and  strengthens  the  good  work  done  by 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  while  we 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
present,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  only. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
question  subject  to  a  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  strike 
and  insert.  No  amendment  to  strike  and 
insert  is  divisible. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  in- 
tention— perhaps  one  or  two  other  Sena- 
tors may  have  some  remarks  on  this 
amendment — to  yield  back  the  time  and 
vote?  There  are  2  hours  on  each  amend- 
ment: I  am  just  trying  to  find  out 
whether  the  Senator  intends  to  use  all 
that  time. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  This  amendment,  as  I 
say,  speaks  for  itself.  I  do  not  need  2 
hours.  Whatever  the  collective  wisdom 
seems  to  be. 

I  do  not  need  to  have  a  vote  on  it  to- 
day; I  am  willing  to  let  it  go  over  to 
Monday,  or  I  am  willing  to  have  the  vote 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  NELSON.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 
Mr.  DURKIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Members  will  have  their 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  speaks  for  itself  quite  clear- 
ly— I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
was  in  the  Chamber  yesterday,  but  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  came  to  the  floor  and  we  had 
a  colloquy,  and  he  had  a  desire  to  present 
for  the  record  the  position  of  Senators, 
Including  the  Senator  from  Maine,  as  to 
the  income  limitation.  We  had  planned 
to  discuss  the  issues   which  were  In- 
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volved,  and  he  has  been  waiting  this 
afternoon. 

My  query  is:  Would  the  Senator  be 
prepared  to  allow  that  colloquy  to  begin, 
or  did  the  Senator  intend  to  call  up  fur- 
ther amendments  today? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  very  flexible  on 
that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Maybe  we  could  have  a 
vote,  then,  on  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  realize  the  Senator  is  exercising  his 
rights,  but  a  number  of  the  Senators  were 
notified  of  the  planned  colloquy. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  not  sure  of  all  the 
rules,  as  I  say.  I  keep  finding  new  ones 
every  day.  Is  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  order  that  this  amendment  be 
voted  upon  at  a  time  certain  on  Monday 
afternoon,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Such  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Could  I  make  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  amend- 
ment which  is  the  pending  business  now 
be  voted  upon  at  4  o'clock  Monday  after- 
noon, a  time  certain? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  have 
to  object  to  that  at  this  point,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend,  for  various  reasons.  I  would 
like  to  study  his  amendment  further,  for 
one.  I  have  not  been  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  the  debate.  I  want  a  little  better 
understanding  of  the  amendment  before 
I  would  agree  to  a  request  to  vote  on  it  at 
a  particular  time. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Can  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  suggest  an  agreement 
that  we  could  all  agree  to? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  not  at 
this  point.  As  I  say,  I  would  like  to  study 
the  amendment  a  little  further. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  guess  we  better  vote 
on  it  this  afternoon,  then. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  satisfactory. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  permit, 
after  the  vote,  the  presentation  by  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  and  the  dialog  on  the  income 
limitation  question? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes ;  as  long  as  I  can  be 
assured  that  later  on,  before  the  50  hours 
have  expired,  I  may  call  up  my  other 
three  or  four  amendments  which  are  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  can  call 
them  up.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  As  long  as  there  is 
unanimous  consent  that  I  would  not  be 
foreclosed  from  getting  a  vote  on  the 
amendments  which  are  already  at  the 
desk 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Sena- 
tor will  not  be  foreclosed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  make  this  very 
brief  comment  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire: 

The  amendment  provides  there  would 
be  a  prohibition  against  speaking  before 
certain  interest  groups.  That  is  No.  1. 
No.  2,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  provision  in  the  resolution  which  al- 
lows honoraria  to  be  earned  up  to  $25,000, 
provided  anything  in  excess  of  15  percent 
were  contributed  to  a  charitable  organi- 
zation, would  be  stricken  by  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  disagree  with  that  proposal. 


First,  I  believe  the  limitation  takes  care 
of  the  concern  about  whatever  kind  of 
group  one  may  speak  before  because  the 
limitation  is  quite  strict. 

Second,  an  attempt  to  define  and  dis- 
tinguish on  the  merits  between  the  kinds 
of  groups  it  may  be  permissible  to  speak 
to  is  quite  difficult,  although  I  must  con- 
cede that  we  tackled  that  question  on 
gifts. 

In  any  event,  we  felt,  after  careful 
consideration  in  the  committee,  that  the 
limitation  took  care  of  the  problems  of 
conflict  or  potential  conflict. 

On  the  second  point,  if  one  wishes  to 
make  contributions  from  an  honoraria 
to  charitable  organizations,  and  many 
do — or  conservation  groups,  as  I  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — I  think  that  should  be 
permitted. 

The  whole  case  does  not  rest  upon  the 
proposition  of  time,  though  that  is  quite 
obviously  one  element.  Those  who  have 
businesses  of  their  own  are  not  required 
to  divest  and  have  to  spend  time  looking 
after  that  business. 

I  believe  the  limitation  adequately  set- 
tles the  problem.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  we  were  to  say  that  no  Member  could 
speak  and  make  contributions  to  a  non- 
profit, church,  or  eleemosynary  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I 
should  point  out  the  amendment  pro- 
hibits not  just  speaking,  but  receiving 
money  from  speaking  before  any  group 
which  has  a  political  action  fund  in  con- 
nection with  legislation.  My  position  is 
we  should  be  consistent.  We  have  said 
Senators  carmot  receive  gifts  or  cannot 
be  guests  at  a  dirmer  unless  they  eat  at 
the  Roy  Rogers,  if  my  understanding  is 
correct.  The  limitation  is  $25  or  $30 
which  does  not  go  far  in  Washington. 
Of  course,  it  goes  a  long  way  at  home. 

Receiving  money  for  honoraria  should 
be  restricted.  Many  Members  who  serve 
in  this  Chamber  feel  there  is  nothing 
wrong  and  they  have  not  been  influenced 
or  have  not  voted  with  a  particular  group 
or  against  a  particular  group  on  the  basis 
of  honoraria.  I  do  not  want  that  Implica- 
tion to  carry. 

What  I  am  addressing  the  amendment 
to  is  the  perception  of  the  average  citi- 
zen who  calls  my  office  and  writes  my 
office.  It  is  their  perception  that  the 
speaking  fees  and  tiie  votes  go  hand  in 
hand,  no  matter  what  the  group.  If  it  is 
labor,  I  vote  with  labor  when  I  think 
they  are  representing  the  average  work- 
ingman  and  woman  in  New  Hampshire. 
If  I  think  they  are  off  on  their  own,  I  do 
not  so  vote,  no  matter  whether  I  have 
spoken  before  them  or  not. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  individual  con- 
science is  not  being  allowed  to  make  the 
decision.  The  whole  rationale  is  that  we 
are  saying  we  do  not  trust  the  individual 
consciences  of  our  Members. 

We  have  to  go  beyond  that  and  state 
in  the  ethics  resolution  that  to  accept 
speaking  fees  or  money  from  any  group 
that  has  an  interest  in  Federal  legisla- 
tion, as  defined  in  my  amendment,  is  un- 
ethical. I  think  it  has  reached  that  de- 
gree. It  has  reached  that  In  the  state  of 


affairs.  This  amendment  is  a  prerequisite 
to  restoring  confidence  in  our  elective 
process. 

On  the  other  rationale  set  forth,  which 
I  believe  will  be  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  be  making  this  after- 
noon, the  thrust  is  time,  time  away  from 
the  Chamber,  time  away  from  commit- 
tees, time  away  from  reading  the  mail 
from  home.  I  do  not  think  that  time 
should  be  allowed  even  if  the  excess  over 
the  15  percent  will  be  given  to  a  charity, 
though  I  strongly  believe  in  charitable 
work.  This  is  not  an  attack  on  charity 
but  really  is  an  attack  on  the  pubUc 
perception  of  any  interconnection  be- 
tween speaking  fees  and  prospective  or 
retrospective  voting  patterns. 

I  gather  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  acting  floor 
manager  for  the  other  side,  wants  to 
comment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  the  Senator 
through? 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  good  friend 
from  Alabama  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  feel  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 
In  the  first  place,  it  maintains  the  15- 
percent  limit  on  outside  income,  which 
includes  honoraria.  It  eliminates  this 
great  big  fat  loophole  appearing  on  page 
25,  which  allows  a  Senator  to  receive 
honoraria  up  to  $25,000  if  he  immediately 
contributes  that  to  a  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  That  section  of 
the  Code  permits  any  number  of  orga- 
nizations, puts  them  in  the  tax-exempt 
status. 

The  disinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin spoke  of  environmental  groups 
to  which  he  contributes.  There  are  a 
whole  lot  of  neo -political  organizations 
that  would  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
This  would  allow  Senators  to  help  sub- 
sidize that  type  of  organization  with 
their  honoraria.  I  think  that  the  same  15 
percent  limit  should  apply  no  matter 
what  he  does  with  the  money. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Senator, 
if  he  wanted  to,  from  donating  this  15 
percent  that  he  gets  to  any  organization 
that  he  wants  to.  But  to  add  something 
to  the  15  percent,  I  think,  just  leaves  a 
great  big  loophole  there. 

Also,  I  do  not  know  how  many  per- 
sonal-type foundations  might  exist  that 
would  allow  a  Senator  to  funnel  funds 
over  to  that  type  of  exempt  foundation, 
but  it  leaves  a  loophole  there  where  the 
limit  can  be  evaded.  It  is  a  substantial 
loophole,  because  it  allows — I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  $25,000  in  excess  of 
the  15  percent  or  a  total  of  $25,000;  the 
amendment  is  not  clear. 

The  second  phase  of  the  amendment 
is  certainly  good  because  it  prevents  a 
Senator  from  receiving  honoraria  from 
people  who  have  an  interest  in  legisla- 
tion. People  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  pass  legislation  in  which 
Senator  to  speak  and  receive  an  hono- 
rarium. This  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  eliminate  that  and  it  would  con- 
fine honoraria  to  organizations  or  per- 
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in  the  Sen- 
is  not  being 


be  adopted. 


floor,  Mr. 


sons  or  groups  that  do  not  ha  ve  an  inter- 
est in  legislation.  This  amer  dment  is  in 
the  interest  of  good  govern  nent. 

The  attitude  that  I  sensed 
ate  was  that  the  amendment 
taken  seriously,  but  it  is  a  g  >od  amend- 
ment, and  it  ought  to  be  ado  sted.  It  will 
strengthen  this  code  of  eth  cs  and  put 
the  oflBcial  conduct  of  Senpitors  on  a 
much  higher  basis. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Will  the  S  snator  yield 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  Presid<nt,  I  think 
the  situation 

Mr.  NELSON  addressed  tie  Chair. 

Mr.  DURKIN.   I  had   the 
President.  I  yielded  to  Senate  ■  Allen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE:  I.  The  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  S  nator  from 
New  Hampshire  as  the  mcver  of  the 
amendment  and  under  that  c  f  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  as  the  nanager  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  tjhe  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  whate^  er  time  he 
desires. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  Preslf  ent,  I  still 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  beg  the  Sei  lator's  par- 
don. I  thought  he  had  given  \  p  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  No. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  »  nator  yield 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin? I  wish  to  clarify  some  of  the 
comments  made. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  would  like  to,  but  I 
indicated  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  would  yield  t(  •  him  with- 
out losing  the  floor,  then  I  si  all  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticjt. 

M"  THURMOND.  Mr.  F  resilient,  t 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  -lampshire. 

I  favor  the  15-percent  limi  ation.  I  am 
going  to  stand  by  that.  Or  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  some  Smator  who 
wishes  to  speak  for  his  almi  mater  or 
wishes  to  speak  in  some  other  place  or 
to  discuss  great  public  issues  of  the  day 
and  can  find  the  time  to  fit  it  in  with- 
out jeopardizing  his'  work  lere  in  the 
Senate.  In  that  case,  if  there  is  an  hon- 
orarium available — I  imagin;  he  would 
do  it  if  there  is  an  horonoriu  n  available 
or  not — but  if  it  is  availabl( ,  he  would 
have  to  give  it  to  some  chariti  ble  organi- 
zation. 

The  other  thing  is,  if  there  is  a  worthv 
organization  that  gets  these  sroceeds,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  not  c  eny  a  Sen- 
ator the  right  to  speak  for  t  lat  worthy 
organization.  Nearly  every  S  nator  here 
belongs  to  a  church.  There  n  ay  be  some 
orph!inage  connected  with  t:  la.t  church, 
or  there  may  be  some  other  worthwhile 
institution  that  he  may  wis  i  to  go  out 
and  speak  to  on  weekends—  when  ordi- 
narily, he  would  not — becaase  of  the 
worthiness  of  tliis  particula  •  organiza- 
tion. 


There  is  really  no  conflidt.  He  does 
not  have  to  accept  anvthii  g.  His  in- 
centive is  probably  already  n(  >t  to  accept 
too  many  or  not  any.  because  he  is  lim- 
ited already  to  earning  only  !8,600.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  confl  ct.  I  think 


it  merely  leaves  a  Senator  a  little  flexi- 
bility if  he  wishes  to  help  on  his  own 
time  some  organization  that  he  feels  is 
worthwhile,  or  if  he  wishes  to  discuss 
some  great  public  issue  of  the  day,  and 
there  is  an  honorarium  available  and  he 
can  designate  to  which  charitable  or- 
ganization it  will  go. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
What  was  his  request? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  asked  if  the  Senator 
would  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  shall  in  just  a  minute. 
I  think  I  must  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina  that  nothing 
in  mv  amendment  denies  a  Senator  any 
right  to  speak  to  any  group,  charitable 
or  whatever.  Nothing  in  my  amendment 
says  he  cannot  designate  that  anv  fee 
be  sent  directly  to  a  favorite  charity.  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
many.  The  prohibition  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator cannot  receive  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  raised  an  interesting  point,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  valid  point  in  this 
case,  because  if  the  urge  to  help  charity 
is  his  primary  motivating  force  and  he 
wants  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the  day,  he 
can  do  that  and  the  group  can  directly, 
without  it  coming  through  his  hands 
whatsoever,  be  the  incidental  beneficiary 
of  that  action. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  just 
wanted  to  clarify  what  was  done  by  the 
committee  because  of  statements  made, 
implying  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Senator 
who  makes  such  designation  to  receive  a 
tax  benefit. 

We  were  very  careful.  If  the  Senator 
will  look  on  page  25  of  the  substitute  of 
Senate  Resolution  110,  he  will  find,  be- 
ginning with  line  11 : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  un- 
der paragraph  1  or  2(b)(2).  any  Senator, 
officer,  or  employee  may  accept  honoraria  In 
excess  of  the  amount  allowed  In  paragraph 
1  or  2(b)  (2)  but  not  In  excess  of  $25,000,  Lf 
he  Immediately  donates  such  honoraria  to 
an  organization  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  601  (c>  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  If  no  tax  benefits  accrue  to 
such  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  for  such 
donation. 

In  the  report,  on  page  38,  we  were  very 
careful  to  nail  it  down  with  this  lan- 
guage: 

The  Commdttee  does  not  wish  to  discour- 
age those  Senators  or  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  who  want  to  give  speeches  or 
make  appearances  and  donate  the  honoraria 
to  charity.  The  honoraria  received  In  excess 
of  the  15  percent  limit  and  donated  to  a 
charity  of  the  Individual's  choice  will  be  re- 
ported as  taxable  Income  by  that  Individual 


and  also  taken  as  a  charitable  deduction  on 
the  federal  tax  return.  Thus,  there  would  be 
no  tax  benefit  to  the  Individual.  If  no  desig- 
nation Is  made  by  the  Individual,  and  the 
payor  of  the  honoraria  makes  such  a  desig- 
nation, then  the  Individual  need  not  report 
the  honoraria  as  taxable  Income.  This  Is 
consistent  with  present  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  Federal  Election  Commission 
regulations. 

So  whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the 
purpose  of  the  $25,000  limitation  for 
charity,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  we 
nail  down  the  fact  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  the  Senator  or  employ- 
ee receive  any  tax  benefits  from  any  ex- 
cess from  SB, 600  to  $25,000. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  appreciate  what  the  committee  has 
done  as  set  forth  on  page  25  in  the  res- 
olution and  page  38  of  the  report. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  go  a  little 
further  and  designate,  that  it  can  go  if 
v;e  want  to  designate  it,  but  camiot  re- 
ceive it  because  I  think  that  goes  one  step 
beyond. 

It  makes  it  a  cleaner  transaction  in 
that  conceivably  if  someone  donated 
honoraria  to  his  favorite  charity,  it  could 
actually  result  in  an  additional  tax 
liability  and  there  would  be  no  benefits 
other  than  the  approval  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  people  who  receive  it.  But 
there  could  be  additional  tax  liabilities. 

This  way,  it  addresses  the  question 
that  a  Senator  should  not  be  devoting 
that  extra  time,  if  time  is  the  rationale 
for  the  limitation  on  earned  income — 
that  even  though  it  is  a  very  noteworthy 
and  wonderful  purpose,  time  is  the  ra- 
tionale. 

Then  I  think  the  excess  being  for 
charity  can  be  handled  by  not  having  it 
go  to  the  Senator  and  that  it  be  desig- 
nated. 

I  think  it  solves  the  Senators'  problem 
and  meets  the  thrust  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke) 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  withdraw  my 
questions.  I  think  the  Senator  has  said  it 
clearly. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  who  does 
not  have  a  direct  interest  in  legislation 
before  Congress.  Everyone  has  some  di- 
rect interest,  and  that  was  the  only  thing 
I  wanted  to  stress. 

But  I  withdraw  my  questions. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  It  is  fairly  clear  as  set 
forth  in  the  amendment — registered  lob- 
byists, having  an  interest  in  legislation 
which  is  before  this  body. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  heard 
the  Senator  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wish  to  say  something. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  the  fioor. 

I  "will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  yield  whatever  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  desires  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  has 
yielded  time  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  need  more  than 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  provided  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  1  hour  each  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  do  not  care  whose  time. 
He  can  use  mine.  I  have  said  all  I  be- 
lieve need  be  said.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  yielded 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Five  minutes.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  5  minutes  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  will  take  5  minutes. 

But  I  am  concerned,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  in  all  candor, 
that  this  issue  should  have  arisen  at  this 
time — in  this  form — for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  implicit  in  his  amendment 
is  approval  of  the  limitation  on  earned 
income  which  is  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee resolution. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  cast  a  vote 
when  that  assumption  underlies  it. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  get  the  ques- 
tion of  the  limitation  on  earned  income 
decided  before  we  begin  laying  the 
ground  rules  for  the  earned  income 
which  is  permitted  a  Senator  once  that 
limitation  question  is  decided. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  will  vote  for  the 
Senator's  amendment  if  I  am  for  remov- 
ing that  limit  on  earned  income  that  a 
Senator  is  entitled  to  keep  for  his  own 
purposes  and  the  Senator's  amendment 
forces  me  to  consider  the  resolution  in  a 
form  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  conceive. 

So  for  that  reason,  I  am  very  unhappy 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  should 
have  been  offered  at  this  point. 

In  the  second  place,  under  the  limita-' 
tion  on  honoraria  that  we  have  been  liv- 
ing under,  I  have  searched  for  a  way  and 
searched  for  a  way  to  make  speeches  for 
lecture  fees  that  I  could  turn  over  to 
charities  in  which  I  am  interested,  for 
example,  my  alma  mater  and  scholarship 
program.  With  all  its  shortcomings,  the 
committee  resolution  at  least  made  pro- 
vision for  that. 

I  was  never  able  to  find  a  way  under 
the  tax  code  or  under  the  ethics  resolu- 
tion that  controlled  this  body  to  do  that. 

So  not  only  was  I  not  permitted  to 
make  lecture  fees  in  the  interests  of  my 
favorite  charities,  but  I  was  not  able  to 


earn  lecture  fees  for  the  benefit  of  other 
charities.  The  committee  resolution  pro- 
vides for  this  very  well,  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  do  not  Uke  to  see  that  disturbed. 
The  Senator's  amendment  forces  me  to 
disturb  that. 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that,  but  that  is  a  question  we 
can  easily  settle  at  any  time,  once  we  set- 
tle the  main  question  of  how  we  deal  with 
earned  income. 

So  I  think  it  is  premature.  No.  1.  No.  2, 
it  forces  me  to  accept  as  an  implication 
that  we  are  going  to  be  limited  to  15  per- 
cent of  our  basic  salary  in  terms  of  lec- 
ture fees,  because  that  is  implicit  in  his 
amendment.  Third,  it  disturbs  the  best 
solution  I  have  seen  yet  on  this  question : 

If  there  is  a  limit  on  earned  income, 
how  do  we  earn  above  that  to  beneflt 
charities  in  which  we  are  interested? 

Yet  I  am  forced  to  choose  between 
those  desirable  objectives  and  the  other 
part  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  If  I 
say  "No"  to  the  amendment  on  the  first 
round,  it  forces  me  to  approve  honoraria 
from  suspect  organizations. 

It  gives  me  no  alternative  but  to  be  put 
in  a  bad  light  whichever  way  I  choose  to 
vote  on  the  Senator's  amendment,  and  I 
do  not  like  it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
point  out  as  to  the  concern  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  if  he  wants  to  designate 
his  honoraria  to  his  alma  mater,  he  can 
do  it  under  my  amendment  as  long  as 
he  is  not  the  middleman. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  the  Senator  thinks  there  is  that  little 
difference  between  the  committee  report 
on  that  matter  and  his.  why  does  he  not 
eliminate  it  from  his  amendment  and 
I  will  vote  for  the  rest  of  his  amendment? 
But  he  confuses  a  point  that  is  meaning- 
less. He  is  nit-pocking  at  the  question  of 
how  to  get  lecture  fees  into  the  hands 
of  desirable  charities  and  is  making  it 
very  difficult  for  us,  those  of  us  who  are 
with  him  on  the  rest  of  his  amendment, 
to  support  it. 

Why  muddy  the  waters?  There  are 
several  ways,  many  of  which  I  have  not 
discovered,  of  getting  legislation  ap- 
proved in  this  body. 

But  I  certainly  would  not  mix  the  two 
objectives  which  the  Senator  has  mixed 
in  his  amendment,  if  I  was  interested 
in  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
with  my  good  friend  from  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Maine,  but  I  must  point  out 
that  he  can  designate  it  so  long  as  he 
is  not  the  middle  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  before  he 
yields  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yields  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time.  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha w at), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NxTNN),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  absent  on  offical  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  due  to 
the  death  of  his  mother. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  65, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  63  Leg.] 
YEAS — 65 


Abourezk 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Melcher 

Baker 

Ford 

Merzenbaum 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Mu8k*e 

Bellmon 

Go-dwater 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

Proxmire 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Heinz 

Rlbicofr 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Rle?le 

Case 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Javits 

Schmitt 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sch  walker 

Clark 

Laxalt 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Culver 

Long 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Magnuson 

Stone 

DeCtonclnl 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

McClure 
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Young 

Allen 

Durkln 

Mclntyre 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Biden 

HaskeU 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

McClellan 

Zorlnsky 
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Cannon 

Garn 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Hatch 

Hathaway 

HoUings 
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Humphrey 

Johnston 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 


i  cott 
t  tafford 
"i  aimadge 
"]  Ower 
^  reicker 
■>  riuiams 


WILS 


WIS 


So  the  motion  to  table 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr. 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  : 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMENT    NO.    9! 


agreed  to. 
President,  I 
>y  which  the 

agreed  to. 
move  to  lay 


Preside  nt 


{sk 


Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr 
my  amendment  No.  93  and 
to  report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Sarbanes).    The    clerk    wil. 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The   Senator   from   Maine 
proposes  amendment  No.  03. 


(Mr. 
state    the 

as  follows: 

A.I.     MUSKIE) 


Presli  lent, 


Mr.   MUSKIE.   Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  furlher 
of  the  amendment  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
object,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
will  be  printed  in  full  in 

The  amendment  Is  as  f  ollo\^s 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  l  ne 
out  all  through  line  24  on  pagi 
sert  the  following : 

"Rmjc  XUV 

"OTTTSIDE    INCOME 


th; 


I  ask 

reading 

1  with. 

Without 

amendment 

;  Record. 


m  a  cal- 

an  officer  or 

compensated  at  a 

employed 

( alendar  year 

),  the  ag- 

Income  of 

shall   not 


ba  3ls) 


"1.  During  the  period  of  sendee 
endar  year  of  a  Senator,  or  of 
employee  of  the  Senate 
rate  exceeding  $35,000  a  year 
for  more  than  ninety  days  In  a 
(unless  hired  on  a  per  dlem 
gregate  amount  of   the  outsld ; 
such   individual   for  such   perlfd 
exceed  15  per  centum  of — 

"(a)  the  aggregate  amount  df  the  salary 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  Usbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  purlng  such 
period;  and 

"(b)  in  the  case  of  a  Senator,  ibie  aggregate 
amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  I  lenators  and 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  tqe  Senate  for 
that  period. 

"2.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
'outside  income'  means  all  income 
the  meaning  of  section  61   of 
Revenue  Code  of  1954),  other  tljan 
disbursed   by   the   Secretary  of 
reduced   by   the   expenses   incit-red 
production  of  such   Income  wqlch 
ductlble   for  Federal   Income 
Such  term  Includes,  but  Is 
(1)   Income  received  as  a  result 
services  actually  rendered;    (2) 
family  enterprises;    (3)    gains 
dealings    in    property    or    Inves 
Interest;    (5)   rents;    (6)   dlvldei  ds 
nultles;    (8)    Income  from  discharge 
debtedness;   (9)   distributive 
nershlp  Income;    (10)    Income 
terest  In  an  estate  or  triist; 
'buy-out'     arrangement     from 
partnerships  or  businesses. 

"3.    Notwithstanding    the 
paragraph  1,  a  Senator,  officer 
may  receive  Income  in  excess  of 
allowed  by  such  paragraph  if  thjit 
come  Is — 

"(a)  necessary  to  pay  Federal,  State,  or 
local  Income  taxes; 

"(b)  received  and  expended  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  his  nominat  on  for  elec- 
tion to,  or  his  election  to,  pub  lie  office;  or 

'(c)  necessary  to  meet  expense  s  forced  up- 
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13,  strike 
26,  and  in- 


t  IX 


tie 

njle,  the  term 
(within 
;he  Internal 
amounts 
the  Senate, 
In    the 
are  de- 
purposes, 
limited  to 
of  personal 
ncome  from 
( erlved  from 
;ments;     (4) 
(7)    an- 
of  in- 
of  part- 
rom  an  In- 
(11)    any 
professional 


shi  res 


a)  id 


Hi  litatlons    of 
or  employee 
the  amount 
excess  in- 


on  blm  by  extraordinary  personal  circum- 
stances. 

"Rule  XLV 
"etablishment  oy  trusts 
"1.  A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing $35,000  a  year  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  (unless 
hired  on  a  per  dlem  basis)  — 

"(a)  who  owns  and  controls  property 
(other  than  a  savings  account)  which  is  the 
source  of  Income  shall  establish  one  or  more 
trusts  and  transfer  such  property  to  one  of 
such  trusts;  and 

"(b)  who  receives  Income  from  any  prop- 
erty which  he  does  not  own  and  control  (In- 
cluding a  trust  of  which  he  is  not  the  grant- 
or) shall  establish  a  trust  and  transfer  such 
Income  to  such  trust,  or  shall  transfer  such 
income  to  a  trust  established  for  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (a). 

"2.  If  a  Senator,  officer  or  employee  re- 
celveb  Income  In  excess  ol  the  amount  which 
may  be  retained  under  rule  XLIV,  he  shall 
establish  a  trust  and  transfer  such  income 
to  such  trust,  or  shall  transfer  such  Income 
to  a  trust  established  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph 1. 
"3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term — 
"(a)  'trxisf  means  a  trust  (1)  In  which  the 
management,  investment  and  reinvestment 
of  property  constituting  the  corpus,  and  of 
the  Income  therefrom,  is  solely  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  under  the  control  of  the  trustee, 
and  (2)  no  distributions  of  Income  from 
which  may  be  made  to  the  grantor  or  any 
beneficiary  except  to  the  extent  authorized 
under  rule  XLIV; 

"(b)  'savings  account'  means  an  account 
In  a  financial  Institution  upon  which  inter- 
est (as  such  term  is  used  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes)  is  paid  or  credited,  and,  if  an 
individual  makes  any  withdrawal  from  a 
savings  account  during  such  year  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  of  such  withdrawal 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such  Interest; 
"(c)  'dependent'  has  the  meaning  set  forth 
in  section  152  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  and 

"(d)  an  individual  shall  be  considered  as 
owning  and  controlling  any  property  or  In- 
terest therein  (Including  a  savings  ac- 
count)— 

"(1)  which  he  owns  Jointly  with  his  spouse 
or  a  dependent;  or 

"(2)  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
his  spouse  or  a  dependent,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  property  (or  the  amount 
in  a  savings  account)  was  acquired  from 
such  Individual  by  gift  or  was  acquired,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  funds  or  other 
property  provided  by  such  Individual. 

"4.  An  Individual  to  whom  paragraph  1 
applies  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  within  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  provisions  first  apply  to  such 
Individual." 

Renumber  proposed  rules  XLV  throush  L 
(and  cross  references  thereto)  as  XL VI 
through  LI,  respectively. 

On  page  54,  line  17,  before  "shall"  insert 
"and  rule  XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  <as  so  amended),  relating  to  Estab- 
lishment of  Trusts,". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  the  timing  on  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  and  we  have  agreed  that  I  call 
this  amendment  up  today — that  we  de- 
bate it,  using  time  on  the  bill  and  not 
time  on  the  amendment — that  we  resvune 
consideration  of  the  amendment  when 
the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday. 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  time  on 
Monday  we  may  reach  an  agreement  on 
a  time  to  vote. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  can  we  have 
order  hi  the  Senate,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  susE>end.  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order.  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats  and  retire  from  the  aisles. 
The  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
agreed  to  was  that  we  would  discuss  this 
amendment  this  evening,  late  this  after- 
noon, for  maybe  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half — that  the  amendment  would  be 
the  pending  business  on  Monday  when 
the  Senate  convenes  at  1:15 — that  I 
would  be  recognized  at  that  point  to  con- 
tinue the  debate — that  on  Monday  we 
would  consider  whether  or  not  we  could 
reach  agreement  on  a  time  to  vote  on 
the  amendment,  probably  not  before 
Tuesday  or  even  Wednesday. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  not  be 
tempted  then  to  put  the  debate  behind 
them.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
start  today,  that  we  have  a  meaningful 
debate,  and  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
prolonged  debate.  I  am  interested  only  in 
a  full  exposure  of  the  issue  and  all  ele- 
ments of  it  so  that  when  Senators  vote 
on  it  some  time  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
they  may  do  so  having  had  a  full  dis- 
cussion and,  hopefully,  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  is  at  stake. 

I  believe  that  It  is  the  essence  of  our 
agreement,  but  I  wiU  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Yes.  that  is  the  essence  of  our  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
only? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1:15PM 
MONDAY,  MARCH  21,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:15 
p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY; 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 110;  AND  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  MUSKIE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees are  recognized  on  Monday  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  2  p.m.,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  10  minutes  each  and,  at 
2  p.m.,  of  course,  the  code  of  ethics  reso- 
lution will  then  come  back  before  the 
Senate;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  that  time  Mr.  Muskie  be  recog- 
nized so  that  he  might  continue  his  state- 
ment in  support  of  his  amendment. 

I  have  assured  him  that  I  will  yield 
time  from  my  time  on  the  resolution  as 
much  as  he  wants  within  the  time  that 
I  have. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  simply  wish  to  clarify  one  point, 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

M.".  BAKER.  The  arrangement,  I  think, 
is  a  very  good  arrangement;  and  I  shall 
reiterate  my  understanding  of  it. 

The  pending  business  today  will  be 
one  of  the  Muskie  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  amendment  is  it? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  93,  and  I  shall  de- 
scribe it  briefly  in  a  moment.  I  will  de- 
scribe 1 .  now.  It  is  the  one  that  will  apply 
the  15 -percent  limitation  on  outside  in- 
come to  all  outside  income. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Earned  and  imeamed? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  That  amend- 
ment will  become  the  pending  business, 
and  time  today  and  on  Monday  will  be 
yielded  by  the  Senator  on  his  own  ac- 
count earned  under  the  amendment  ac- 
cording to  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  has  1  hour 
under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Additional  time,  if  nec- 
essary, will  be  under  the  majority  lead- 
er's time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  will  be 
yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Nothing  in  this  arrange- 
ment diminishes  the  amount  of  time 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  heard 
none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  objection  on  our  part  to  that.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  arrangement. 

I  shall  address  one  other  question  to 
the  majority  leader.  I  know  he  antici- 
pates things  a  little. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  two  Mus- 
kie amendments,  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  what  he  would  anticipate  to  be 
the  business  of  the  Senate  following 
that? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
my  right  to  object  to  the  agreement  the 
leaders  are  propounding,  but  I  shall  wait 
imtil  they  get  that  settled. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  question  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  whether  he  had  any  view 
of  what  might  be  the  business  follow- 
ing the  two  Muskie  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  will  be 
other  amendments,  I  assume,  that  would 
be  offered  to  the  Muskie  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hoped  we  might  be  able 
to  establish  a  sequence  of  amendments. 
I  have  a  request,  for  instance,  for  the 
Weicker  amendment  to  follow  the  two 
Muskie  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  will  not  forget  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  majority  leader 
care  to  include  that  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  will  be 
glad  to  include  that  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
two  leaders  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  pending  amendment  which  I  called 
up  might  be  set  aside  for  consideration 
of  the  other  amendments  on  Monday 
because  we  have  not  yet  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  time  to  vote,  and  I  rather 
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doubt  that  we  want  to  take  all  of  Mon- 
day to  debate  this  amendment.  It  is 
conceivable  there  might  be  other  amend- 
ments that  could  be  called  up  and  dis- 
cussed then.  I  am  not  trying  to  preempt 
all  of  Monday  or  all  of  Tuesday  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
trying  to  insist  that  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment follow  only  after  both  Muskie 
amendments  have  been  considered,  but 
rather  attempting  to  establish  prece- 
dence for  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  hope  the  majority  leader 
might  then  entertain  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  first 
Muskie  amendment,  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment might  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Depending  on  how  the 
debate  flows,  as  long  as  we  are  trying  to 
follow  that,  it  might  be  useful  at  that 
■point  to  consider  the  second  Muskie 
amendment.  I  do  not  Uke  to  foreclose 
my  options  at  this  point.  We  are  all 
trying,  those  who  are  for  my  amendment 
and  those  against  it,  to  gage  the  tim- 
ing of  the  vote  to  get  maximum  support. 
I  do  not  like  to  foreclose  my  options.  I 
am  hoping  the  debate  will  influence 
Senators'  judgment  on  the  merits,  and 
I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  reading 
the  best  time  to  get  a  vote  to  maxi- 
mize my  support,  as  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader  are  do- 
ing also,  and  they  are  more  expert  at 
this  than  I  am.  I  do  not  want  to  fore- 
close the  timing  of  the  second  amend- 
ment. I  might  conceivably  offer  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  first  amendment.  It 
depends  on  timing  and  how  the  debate 
flows.  I  wish  to  keep  those  options  open 
without  intending  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  do  we 
not,  if  I  may  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  simply  try  to 
protect  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
the  best  we  can  in  his  desire  to  call  up  an 
amendment  either  after  the  first  Muskie 
amendment  or  the  second  one.  I  think 
now  that  Mr.  Muskie's  amendment  is 
laid  before  the  Senate,  of  course  it  is 
the  pending  question.  So  depending  on 
the  outcome  of  that.  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  want  to  make 
a  decision  then  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  called  up  the  second  amendment  im- 
mediately, and  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  help  Mr.  Weicker  some  way.  I 
think  at  this  point,  from  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  made,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  assure  Mr.  Weicker  he 
would  be  recogniz;pd  immediately  after 
disposition  of  the  first  amendment  be- 
cause Mr.  MtJSKiE  may  wish  to  call  up 
the  second  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
point  I  think  the  majority  leader  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  circumstances  are  fluid 
enough  so  that  we  do  not  know  what 
the  sequence  is  and  what  elaboration  of 
the  two  Muskie  amendments  there  may 
be  by  parliamentary  maneuver  or  sub- 
stitutes of  other  amendments.  It  seems 
to  me  we  might  protect  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  by  agreeing  that 
the  Muskie  amendments  would  not  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  in  preference  to 


amendments   other   than   the   Weicker 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  sort  of  in 
the  form  of  a  parliamentary  inquiiT.  I 
clearly  have  propounded  what  I  thought 
to  be  a  unanimous-consent  request,  that 
we  would  get  time  to  consider  other 
amendments  I  had  at  the  desk  and  I  did 
not  hear  any  objection.  The  majority 
leader  assured  me  that  I  would  not  be 
foreclosed.  My  only  concern  is  I  do  not 
have  the  time,  but,  if  we  take  up  until 
Wednesday  with  Muskie  amendments  1 
and  2  and  then  the  Weicker  amendment, 
Mr.  BiDEN  and  I  want  to  come  back  with 
the  amendment  that  was  just  tabled 
minui:  the  limitation  on  charity.  It  seems 
Uke  charity  carried  the  field.  So  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  that  and  bring  that 
amendment  back.  And  jl  have  the  two 
amendments  on  confiict,  an  amendment 
restricting  family  business  exemption, 
and  the  amendment  requiring  fair  mar- 
ket value  and  true  assets  and  liability 
statement  with  copies  of  tax  returns. 
I  want  to  make  sure  we  do  not  have  to 
consider  amendments  by  the  bushel  as 
we  get  to  the  48th  and  49th  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  need  be  concerned  about  it. 
I  think  he  can  be  assured  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Then  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  propounded  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Melcher).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr  BAKIiR.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
majority  leader  restate  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order  on 
Monday,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  10  minutes 
each  and  that  at  2  p.m.,  when  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure  at  which  time  the  pending  ques- 
tion would  be  on  the  adoption  of  Mr 
Muskie's  amendment,  Mr.  Muskie  then 
again  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  majority  leader  intends 
to  make  any  request  now  with  respect  to 
the  Weicker  situation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
based  on  our  understanding  I  really 
would  not  know  how  to  phrase  such  a 
request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think,  if  the  majority 
leader  will  yield  then,  in  deference  to  the 
request  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut made  and  which  I  discussed 
with  the  majority  leader,  I  ought  to  put 
our  colleagues  on  notice  that  in  order  to 
try  to  expedite  the  consideration  of  the 
Weicker  amendment,  following  the 
Muskie  series,  I  will  object  to  any  effort 
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tee have  fully  probed  the  full  implica- 
tions of  every  new  restriction  written 
into  this  code.  I  say  that  not  in  denigra- 
tion of  the  abilities  of  the  people  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  but 
out  of  my  own  experience  in  writing 
legislation. 

Every  day  I  encoimter,  as  a  result  of 
examination  of  this  code  by  my  staff, 
new  and  serious  questions  about  restric- 
tions that  have  been  written  into  this 
proposal,  and  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
do  examine  it  closely,  that  they  scruti- 
nize it  carefully.  Then  I  urge  that  our 
leaders  not — even  by  the  remotest  im- 
plication—refer to  that  kind  of  examina- 
tion as  reflecting  anything  but  a  com- 
mitment to  a  sound  code  of  ethics. 

With  respect  to  my  particular  concern 
with  a  limitation  on  earned  income,  I  was 
against  such  limitations  before  the  pay 
raise.  I  would  have  been  against  them  if 
they  had  been  attached  to  the  pay  raise. 
And  I  an;i  against  them  now,  because  I 
think  they  are  wrong,  for  reasons  that, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  am  going  to  have  ample  time  to 
discuss.  But  I  do  not  think  I  have  earned 
the  reference  to  my  concern  as  being 
"soft  on  ethics." 

I  am  going  to  begin  my  discussion  on 
this  matter  on  a  personal  note,  if  I  may 
because  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  put 
the  implications  of  the  earned  income 
limitations  than  in  terms  of  my  own 
experience. 

When  I  was  elected  Governor  of  my 
State  in  1954, 1  had  a  one-man  law  office 
We  struggled,  my  wife  and  I,  to  make  a 
living.  We  got  by— not  much  more,  be- 
cause I  was  a  young  lawyer  Just  starting 
out. 

A  year  before  I  ran  for  Governor,  I 
had  broken  my  back,  been  hospitalized 
for  weeks,  and  been  without  an  income 
for  months.  So  when  I  was  elected,  I  had 
thousands  of  dollars  of  medical  and 
hospital  bills,  a  law  office  which  I  had  to 
decide  to  keep  open  or  close,  and  I  had  to 
look  forward  to  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year 
as  Governor  of  my  State. 

I  closed  my  law  office.  The  option  was 
to  do  that — or  take  on  some  young 
lawyer  and  hopefully  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness because  of  the  fact  that  I  was  Gov- 
ernor—to attract  business  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  Governor,  and  build  up 
a  practice  in  that  fashion.  I  chose  not 
to  do  it,  notwithstanding  the  bills  and 
notwithstanding  the  limited  salary. 

I  sold  my  home,  because  there  was  a 
Governor's  mansion  in  Maine.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  non-Indians  are  go- 
ing to  keep  it,  but  there  is  a  Governor's 
mansion  in  Maine.  Sb  I  sold  my  home.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  maintain  it  on 
the  Governor  s  salary,  given  the  ordinary 
pressures  on  a  Governor's  income,  so  I 
sold  it.  The  equity  brought  me  $5,000. 
It  was  not  enough  to  pay  my  bills.  If  I 
had  paid  all  my  bills  at  that  point,  but  I 
mvested  that  money  in  mutual  funds  as 
the  most  ethical  kind  of  investment  that 
I  could  conceive  of  from  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest point  of  view. 

Then  I  deliberately  said  to  myself,  "I 
have  made  these  two  decisions  because 
there  is  a  way  for  me  to  augment  my 
income  as  Governor."  There  was  fresh 
in  my  mind  the  experience  of  such  pub- 


lic figures  as  Winston  Churchill,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  and  others  like  them  who,  in 
a  very  public  way,  traveled  the  lecture 
circuit,  and  I  was  well  aware  from  my 
own  reading  of  history  that  the  lecture 
circuit— as  a  way  of  enlightening  the 
public,  of  disseminating  information  and 
understanding  on  the  Issues— was  as  old 
as  the  Republic.  It  goes  back  to  the  old 
Redpath  Lyceum  of  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  Chautauqua  circuit  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  a  lecture  cir- 
cuit that  has  been  hailed  by  historians 
of  that  period— I  will  get  into  that  later 
because  I  have  had  it  researched—  as  the 
most  effective  means  ever  devised  for  en- 
lightening public  opinion  on  the  issues 
which  ought  to  be  of  concern  to  the  citi- 
zen in  a  free  society. 

So  I  said  : 

MusKiE,  there  is  your  answer.  You  can  per- 
form a  public  service,  you  can  augment  your 
income,  and  it  will  be  clean,  so  you  can  stay 
In  public  life  and  be  economically  viable. 

That  was  my  decision,  and  I  have  been 
on  the  lecture  circuit  ever  since.  My 
salary  as  Governor  never  rose  above  $10  - 
000.  When  I  came  down  here  to  the 
Senate,  my  salary  was  $22,000  Then  it 
rose  to  $30,000,  and  I  say  to  you  gentle- 
men that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lec- 
ture circuit,  Ed  Muskie  would  not  be 
here  today.  I  would  have  quit  long  ago 
because  I  would  have  had  no  choice; 
none  whatsoever. 

I  read  in  the  press  conmients  attrib- 
uted to  aides  of  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  that  the  purpose  of  this  ethics 
code  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  people 
to  come  to  the  Senate  and  get  wealthy 
here.  Well,  did  I  get  wealthy  on  the 
lecture  circuit? 

And  those  mutual  funds.  What  hap- 
pened? I  sold  them.  What  did  I  do  with 
the  proceeds?  I  paid  my  bills.  "WThat  do 
I  own?  I  bought  a  house  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  I  bought  when  I  arrived 
here.  I  own  a  summer  house  in  Maine  so 
that  my  family  will  have  a  place  to  stay 
when  we  go  back  to  my  home  State.  That 
Is  the  real  estate  I  own.  Both  are  heavi- 
ly mortgaged.  The  bulk  of  my  net  worth 
statement  is  attributable  to  those  two 
pieces  of  real  estate. 

Real  estate  values  have  increased.  In- 
flation has  driven  them  up  higher.  Both 
of  those  houses  are  worth  much  more 
than  I  paid  for  them,  much  more.  But  I 
cannot  spend  a  penny  of  the  increase,  not 
a  penny,  unless  I  just  go  to  the  bank  and 
borrow  to  reduce  the  equity,  which  I  have 
ah-eady  done  for  the  last  2  years  in  order 
to  pay  bills. 

Commensurate  with  the  increase  in 
the  values  of  these  houses  because  of 
inflation,  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
has  increased. 

I  own  a  1970  automobile  and  a  1968 
automobile.  I  have  not  felt  I  could  af- 
ford to  buy  another  car  since  1970. 

I  have  the  cash  value  of  my  life  insur-    ^ 
ance,  which  is  about  $25,000;  the  cash 
value  of  my  Senate  retirement;  a  small 
savings  account,  and  the  furnishings  of 
my  house. 

I  think  I  have  disclosed  It  all.  I  do  not 
need  long  forms  or  an  accountant.  I  have 
disclosed  it  all. 
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Now  I  come  down  to  the  year  1977.  The 
committee  report  says  I  used  my  time  as 
a  Senator  to  become  wealthy,  to  enrich 
myself,  because  I  have  gone  on  the  lec- 
ture circuit.  It  says  to  me : 

MxTSKiE,  you  made  a  mistake  down  there. 
Tou  thought  you  were  avoiding  the  path  of 
enrichment,  that  you  were  choosing  the  path 
that  avoided  that,  but  you  were  wrong.  Un- 
wittingly, you  chose  a  path  that  caused  you 
to  violate  the  public  Interest.  On  the  lecture 
circuit,  you  used  time  that  you  should  have 
devoted  to  your  public  duties. 

Mind  you,  nobody  on  the  committee 
or  committee  staff  has  gone  over  my  rec- 
ord to  determine  whether  or  not  I  ne- 
glected my  duties.  They  have  just  said: 

Because  you  are  on  the  lecture  circuit,  a 
fortiori  you  used  time  that  you  should  have 
devoted  to  your  public  duties. 

What  is  the  second  judgment  they 
made?  That  because  I  was  on  the  lecture 
circuit,  obviously  I  enriched  myself  and 
became  wealthy. 

What  is  the  third  judgment  they 
made?  That  because  I  was  on  the  lecture 
circuit,  obviously  I  must  have  been  in- 
volved in  conflicts  of  interest. 

They  say  these  three  consequences 
are  endemic  to  the  lecture  circuit  and  if  I 
took  that  route,  if  I  relied  on  that  source 
of  income,  I  am  guilty  of  neglecting  my 
public  duty,  of  exposing  myself  to  con- 
flicts of  interest,  and  of  enriching  my- 
self because  of  my  office. 

That  is  the  judgment  that  this  com- 
mittee report  makes  with  respect  to  my 
22  years  as  Governor  and  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. If  it  says,  as  it  does,  that  all  such 
activity  in  the  future  would  have  those 
unavoidable  implications,  then,  ob- 
viously, all  those  implications  are  un- 
avoidably to  be  drawn  from  those  who 
practiced  this  in  the  past.  How  else  do 
you  judge  it?  How  else? 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  confuse 
this.  There  was  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  March  17.  Fortunately, 
I  do  not  think  the  New  York  Times  is  the 
fount  of  all  wisdom  on  every  subject. 
They  certainly  demonstrate  that  here. 
Let  me  quote: 

Just  imagine  the  appearances  if  the  celling 
is  scrapped.  A  Senator  now  earns  $57,500  a 
year.  Under  the  proposed  ceiling  he  could 
also  earn  up  to  15  percent  of  that  in  out- 
side activities,  another  $8,625.  If  the  Senate 
eliminates  that  celling,  as  Senator  Muskie 
proposes,  it  will,  in  effect,  be  proclaiming 
to  the  public  that  the  new  raise  is  not 
enough,  not  even  $66,125  Is  enough.  "We 
want  more." 

What  a  pitiful  posture  I  find  myself 
in;  what  a  pitiful  posture. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  the  editorial 
did  not  even  focus  on  the  issue.  What  I 
have  said  is  that  if  $66,125  is  enough  for 
some  Senators,  it  ought  to  be  enough  for 
all  Senators.  I  personally  do  not  think 
income  limitations  are  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  But  if  it  is  the  committee's 
judgment,  and  if  it  is  the  Senate's  judg- 
ment, that  income  limitations  are  the 
answer,  then  let  us  apply  them  across 
the  board. 

I  have  read  everything  I  could  find 
which  has  been  said  in  public  print  by 
the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  to  find 
out  why  they  did  not  do  that.  The  rea- 
son is  that  it  is  too  difficult  to  do. 


What  does  that  mean,  may  I  ask?  AH 
it  means  is  that  no  matter  the  source  of 
income,  once  converted  to  assets  that 
are  in  place — though  by  way  of  invest- 
ments in  securities,  in  real  estate  or  In 
any  other  way — there  Is  something  re- 
pugnant to  the  thought  of  divesting  peo- 
ple of  it.  There  is  no  way  of  separating 
the  income  from  the  asset.  I  suppose  that 
is  what  they  mean. 

But  it  is  easy  to  divest  someone  on  the 
lecture  circuit.  You  just  prohibit  him 
from  going  on  it.  You  divest  him  of  his 
income  just  as  surely,  but  it  is  so  invis- 
ible, it  is  so  clean.  You  have  not  forced 
anybody  to  sell  assets  or  to  give  them 
away.  It  is  so  surgical. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  novel  "Call  of 
the  Wild,"  which  I  have  not  read  since 
I  was  a  boy.  Remember  when  the  dog 
teams  went  through  wolf  country  and 
one  dog  faltered?  Rather  than  jeopard- 
ize the  whole  team  they  threw  the  weak- 
ened dog  to  the  wolves,  hoping  that 
would  appease  the  wolves  and  the  team 
could  get  away,  without  jeopardizing  any 
others. 

Well,  so  it  is  with  those  of  us  on  the 
lecture  circuit.  We  are  being  thrown  to 
the  wolves.  That  is  why  all  this  exagger- 
ated rhetoric  such  as  I  find  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

Because  we  are  so  visible.  Why  are  we 
so  visible,  may  I  ask?  Because  we  are 
the  only  form  of  income  which  has  been 
subject  to  any  form  of  discipline  for  10 
years.  We  have  had  to  report  and  dis- 
close, and  not  in  categories,  I  might  say. 
Would  not  it  be  nice  to  report  in  cate- 
gories of  zero  to  $5,000?  Then  people 
would  not  know  whether  we  had  $500 
for  an  honorarium  or  $5,000. 

We  had  to  report  everything,  and  I 
had  no  reluctance  to  do  so.  But  having 
reported,  then  we  become  the  visible 
target,  and  since  there  were  a  few  hon- 
oraria that  carried  an  aura  of  conflict, 
the  public  record  spread  it  out  and  tar- 
nished all  the  others.  But  the  conflicts 
in  other  forms  of  income  that  did  not 
have  to  be  disclosed — that  did  not  have 
to  be  reported — did  not  become  visible 
so  they  did  not  become  targets. 

But,  having  become  visible,  what  Is 
the  committee's  solution?  The  commit- 
tee's solution  is  to  punish  us  all,  whether 
or  not  we  ever  accept  an  honorarium 
that  involved  a  conflict  of  interest. 

The  ridiculous  thing  about  this  reso- 
lution is  this:  If  I  were  to  go  to  a  col- 
lege campus  on  the  invitation  of  a  stu- 
dent lecture  group  and  were  offered  an 
honorarium  of  $1,500  to  discuss  the  is- 
sues of  the  day,  that  is  forbidden.  But 
if  I  had  used  that  $5,000  from  the  sale 
of  my  house,  with  the  advice  of  all  that 
expert  opinion  that  is  available  aroimd 
this  town,  to  invest  in  speculative  real 
estate,  oil  ventures,  stocks  of  any  kind 
of  companies  regulated  by  Congress  or 
by  executive  agencies — if  I  got  $50,000 
a  year  from  those  kinds  of  investments — 
that  is  all  right.  But  that  $1,500  lecture 
to  a  college  student  group  on  the  sub- 
ject of  any  public  issue  you  want  to 
name,  that  is  forbidden. 

That  may  seem  like  justice  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  does  not  to  me  and  it  never 
will.  There  has  to  be  some  kind  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  committee  that 


lecture  fees  are  so  prone  to  conflicts,  so 
much  more  prone  to  conflicts  than  any 
other  form  of  outside  Income,  that  they 
need  to  be  prohibited. 

What  is  your  evidence?  Did  you  ex- 
amine the  confidential  filings  of  Senators 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  office?  Did 
you  take  testimony?  Did  you  examine  the 
holdings  of  Senators  who  have  access  to 
that  source  of  Income?  On  what  basis  do 
you  maJte  such  a  judgment? 

I  suggest  there  is  not  any  such  testi- 
mony, there  have  been  no  such  hearings, 
there  has  been  no  such  search.  But  just 
out  of  the  blue,  this  form  of  income,  made 
visible  by  an  earlier  form  of  discipline 
that  the  Senate  refused  to  apply  to  un- 
earned income  at  the  time — making  one 
visible,  the  other  invisible — is  now  used 
as  the  basis  for  imposing  an  additional 
discipline,  a  divestiture  discipline,  if  you 
will,  upon  this  form  of  income. 

You  may  think  that  is  justice.  I  do  not 
and  never  will. 

Then  it  is  argued  that  this  takes  time 
from  the  full-time  job  of  a  Senator,  the 
lecture  circuit.  The  committee  did  not 
even  attempt  to  define  what  a  full-time 
Senator  is.  There  are  168  hours  in  every 
week.  Do  we  owe  that  whole  168  hours  to 
the  Senate?  Is  it  permissible  to  take  one 
day,  24  hours,  out  of  that  week  for  my 
own  personal  purposes?  Is  it?  If  it  Is,  is  It 
any  of  the  Senate's  business  how  I  use 
that  one  day,  whether  it  is  used  for  giv- 
ing that  college  lecture  I  described  a 
moment  ago  or  playing  golf,  or  spending 
the  time  with  my  family?  Or  maybe  you 
might  give  me  2  days  every  other 
weekend. 

Last  year,  I  did  19  lectures.  That  is  one 
every  19  days.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
cut  into  the  time  I  should  be  devoting  to 
Senate  duties?  Nineteen  days. 

I  shall  tell  you  how  I  devoted  time 
last  year  to  my  committees.  In  1975,  on 
Budget  Committee  meetings,  I  attended 
44  of  48  meetings;  in  1976,  28  of  33  meet- 
ings. Most  of  those  I  missed  because  I 
was  attending  other  meetings  of  other 
committees. 

The  Environmental  and  Pollution  Sub- 
committee: in  1975,  54  of  58  meetings; 
in  1976, 16  of  24  meetings. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee: in  1975,  18  of  19  meetings; 
in  1976, 10  of  11  meetings. 

My  voting  attendance  record  for  the 
4  years:  90.4  percent  sis  compared  to  a 
Senate  average  of  86  percent.  During 
those  2  years,  I  was  campaigning  for  re- 
election and  spent  1  out  of  3  days  in  my 
State  doing  that  and  attending  to  the 
public  business  there. 

Have  I  been  neglecting  my  duties?  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  judge  anyone  else's 
use  of  his  time.  I  made  19  lectures;  I  did 
my  duty.  In  addition  to  this.  I  monitored 
this  fioor  for  2  solid  years  in  connection 
with  my  duties  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  I  think 
most  of  you  are  aware,  in  a  general  way 
at  least,  of  the  time  I  devoted  to  that 
responsibility.  Now  I  am  told  that,  be- 
cause I  was  on  the  lecture  circuit,  I  ne- 
glected my  duties  as  a  Senator. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  I  think 
it  is  part  of  the  role  of  a  Senator  to  dis- 
cuss public  Issues  in  public  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  limit  that  role  to  the 
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people  of  our  State.  We 
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The  superstar  of  this  r— ^ 
was  William  Jennings  Bryan 
moted  his  Presidential   cai 
earned  upward  of  $50,000  a 
Chautauqua  circuit.  Bryan,  .„ 
tinued  to  lecture  at  Chautauq  u 
served  as  Wilson's  Secretary 
his  vacation  time. 

President  Taft  and  Wilson 
Ident  Thomas  Marshall  also 
Chautauqua  while  in  office. 
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Around  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
after.  Senators  with  causes  to  promote 
crowded  the  lecture  circuit,  prompting 
one  journalist  to  note  that  "the  Progres- 
sive Party  was  formed  from  a  dozen 
Chautauqua  speakers  in  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas." Among  the  Senators  managed  by 
the  Redpath  Agency  were  George  Norris 
of  Nebraska— who  ranked  on  the  "star 
circuit"— Robert  LaFoUette  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Irvine  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  James 
Watson  of  Indiana,  James  Vardaman 
and  Byron  Harrison  of  Mississippi, 
Thomas  Gore  and  Robert  Owen  of  Ok- 
lahoma, and  Prank  Willis  of  Ohio. 

Senator  Jonathan  Dolliver  of  Iowa  was 
a  popular  speaker  with  the  Wright 
Agency  and  for  a  fee  of  about  $800  would 
lecture  on  "The  Working  Man  of  Naza- 
reth," "A  Poor  Man's  Government  and  a 
Poor  Boy's  Country,"  or  "Public  Virtue  as 
a  Question  of  Politics." 

Other  Senators  of  this  era  with  other 
agencies  or  who  booked  themselves  in- 
cluded Robert  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  Al- 
bert Cummins  of  Iowa,  Norris  Brown  of 
Nebraska  and  Henry  Allen  of  Kansas. 

All  the  Important  issues  of  the  1910's 
and  1920's  were  debated  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua circuit— labor  rights,  monopolies, 
women's  suffrage,  prohibition,  the  war  in 
Europe,  political  corruption— and  a  stint 
on  the  circuit  was  considered  necessary 
for  any  political  career.  For  example, 
four  of  the  six  major  Presidential  candi- 
dates in  1924  were  veteran  Chautauqua 
speakers. 

When.the  Chautauqua  movement  was 
at  its  peak,  one  leading  historian  noted 
that — 
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It  has  done  more  toward  keeping  American 
public  opinion  Informed,  alert  and  unbiased 
than  any  other  movement.  The  press  has 
come  to  be  regarded,  like  advertising  as 
warped  by  special  Interests.  The  pulpit  Is  re- 
stricted as  to  subject  matter  and  manner  of 
treatment.  The  moving  picture  screen 
ofTers  possibilities  as  yet  unknown  for  good 
or  111.  But  the  Chautauqua  platform  has  kept 
above  suspicion  as  the  greatest  agency  of 
popular  education. 

I  learned  of  the  Chautauqua  circuit  in 
the  1920's  when  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in 
a  smaU  town,  8,000  people  or  less  Every 
summer,  the  Chautauqua  movement 
came  to  town,  set  up  its  tents,  brought  us 
entertainment,  brought  us  speakers 
brought  us  politicians,  and  everybody  in 
town  turned  out. 

The  Chautauqua  movement  is  gone 
with  the  incoming  of  radio  and  television 
The  nearest  thing  to  it  today  is  the  col- 
lege lecture  circuit  and  some  other  small- 
er circuits  around  the  periphery  of  that 
movement. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  when  we  go 
on  the  lecture  circuit  we  perform  a  pub- 
lic service  and  a  role  that  is  not  only 
consistent  with  our  Senate  duties,  but 
even  ImpUcit  in  our  role  as  U.S  Sena- 
tors. 

Can  the  lecture  circuit  be  abused?  Of 
course  it  can,  and  has  been.  But  every 
form  of  outside  effort  can  be  abused  It 
carries  the  potential.  Every  source. 

K  it  is  thought  that  our  public  duties 
will  be  distorted  because  of  conflict— 
and  that  this  is  so  urgent  that  we  ought 
to  be  completely  anesthetized  from  any 


risk  of  such  conduct,  then  let  us  form 
a  professional  Senator,  a  professional 
House,  made  up  of  people  whose  only 
income — whose  only  income — with  no 
outside  income  of  any  kind— is  the  sal- 
ary they  draw  from  the  Public  Treasury. 
I  do  not  think  we  want  that.  We  would 
give  every  Senator  a  stake  in  staying  in 
office  for  life.  He  would  have  no  outside 
source  of  income,  no  place  to  turn. 

But  if  we  want  to  professionalize  the 
Senate,  that  certainly  is  an  option.  The 
committee  does  not  do  that.  It  says 
"no." 

It  is  not  only  this  one  in  this  code,  but 
I  have  only  spoken  to  this  one.  There  are 
professionals  who  are  dealt  with  even 
more  stringently.  Having  given  up  my 
law  office  years  ago.  I  guess  I  have  no 
personal  experience  upon  which  to  evalu- 
ate that  judgment  at  the  moment.  There 
may  be  other  Senators  who  have. 

But  I  believe  that  Is,  basically,  my 
case.  I  am  sure  there  are  other  argu- 
ments that  I  have  thought  about  over 
the  last  few  days  that  escape  me  for  the 
time  being. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this,  and 
I  say  once  more  that  maybe  I  did  make 
a  mistake  22  years  ago.  But  I  do  know 
this,  that  the  only  thing  that  has  made 
It  possible  for  me  to  stay  In  public  life 
22  years  was  my  choice— and  I  think  it 
was  an  honorable  choice — of  this  source 
of  Income  for  all  of  that  time. 
With  that,  I  close. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  one 
of  the  parties  who  drafted  this  code,  and 
I  should  like  to  sav  a  word  to  the  Sen- 
ator, in  all  fairness  to  him. 

He  has  made  a  very  moving  speech  and 
has  spoken  of  matters  of  which  I  have  a 
deep  feeling,  with  great  experience. 
There  Is  one  point  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues. 

This  code  has  a  conflict-of-interest 
section  which  is  its  heart.  Senator 
Mttskie  could  go  the  route  he  desires  by 
simply  leaving  in  that  conflict-of-in- 
terest section,  plus  the  disclosure  sec- 
tion, plus  the  enforcement  section.  He 
could  strike  everything  else;  because  if  a 
Senator  gets  an  honorarium  or  If  he  en- 
gages in  practice  or  if  he  does  any  one  of 
a  thousand  things,  such  as  taking  a  gift 
for  $15,  not  $14 — we  go  Into  great  spec- 
ificity here— and  he  is  guilty  under  the 
conflict-of-interest  section — that  is,  he 
demeans  the  Senate  or  he  demeans  his 
office— If  we  left  the  code  that  way,  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  could  bring  charges 
and  take  action  with  the  very  same  effect 
that  It  could  If  these  specifications  were 
left  In  the  code. 

Impliedly.  In  everything  we  discussed, 
we  understood  that.  I  draw  the  Senator's 
attention  to  it,  as  he  will  go  on  with 
this  debate,  and  over  the  weekend  he 
might  think  about  this  and  address  him- 
self to  it.  My  colleagues  are  here :  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF,  Senator  Nelson,  and  Sena- 
tor Packwood.  An  enormous  amount  of 
effort  and  brainpower  were  expended  in 
this  matter.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
for  two  reasons  we  had  to  be  more 
specific  and  to  implement,  in  connection 
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with  this  conflict-of-interest  section, 
with  the  specificity  which  the  Senator 
has  found  difficult  to  accept.  I  under- 
stand that  completely,  but  the  Senator 
should  understand  our  dynamics,  too. 

The  two  reasons  were  as  follows:  one, 
the  feeling  that  the  public  demanded 
that  we  have  these  specific  restraints  on 
ourselves ;  that  If  we  left  it  simply  to  the 
general  conflict-of-interest  section,  that 
would  be  considered  a  bailout  for  us; 
that  our  Committee  on  Ethics  never 
would  really  do  anything  about  it.  and 
we  would  just  about  be  back  where  we 
started  from,  which  it  was  felt  the  public 
found  objectionable,  and  that  that  was 
the  reason  for  the  low  rating  in  the 
public  opinion  polls.  That  is  one. 

Second,  we  Members  were  entitled  to 
some  speciflc  guidance  In  individual  ac- 
tivities as  to  what  would  not  represent 
the  appearance  of  a  conflict-of-interest 
within  the  conflict-of-interest  sections, 
and  that  this  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administration  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Committee  on  Ethics. 

That  Is  the  fundamental  structure 
which  underlies  this  approach.  There- 
fore. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  he  will  be  posing  to  the 
Senate  the  fundamental  question  of 
principle  which  is  involved,  one.  in  full 
disclosure,  plus  a  conflict-of-interest  sec- 
tion, plus  an  enforcement  section;  and 
that  would  be,  for  men  of  honor,  the  best 
plan  and  would  not  demean  us. 

With  all  due  respect  to  this  15 -percent 
business,  I  felt  demeaned.  I  have  been 
here  for  more  than  20  years,  and  I  have 
heard  speeches  made  about  the  fact  that 
we  get  an  honorarium  for  15  minutes  of 
talk  to  some  group,  or  that  vie  toss  it  off 
In  10  minutes,  instead  of  going  to  Seattle 
or  San  Francisco  or  Minneapolis  or 
Chicago. 

In  addition,  I  say  to  my  colleagues — 
and  this  Is  true  of  many  of  us  here — I 
can  get  $5,000  for  a  speech,  whether  I 
was  or  was  not  a  Senator  or  whether 
I  had  been,  even  if  I  had  never  been  a 
Senator,  and  there  are  many  here  like 
me.  We  have  many  former  Governors  in 
this  Chamber. 

This  15  percent  was  a  demeaning  thing 
to  me.  so  much  so  that  I  sought  to  get 
the  committee  to  make  it  $10,000.  some 
round  flgure — 10  speeches  at  $1,000 
each — just  so  that  it  was  a  respectable 
relationship  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  a  very  hard  place  to  get 
to.  You  really  have  to  be  a  person  of 
some  consequence  In  order  to  attain  this 
post.  Or,  eliminate  it  altogether,  have 
nothing,  if  that  is  the  way  Senators  felt. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that,  with  the 
same  thoughtfulness  and  the  same  seri- 
ousness which  characterize  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  fully  in 
accord  with  the  tradition  of  the  great 
Senators  from  his  State  whom  he  has 
named,  the  Senator  will  think  over  the 
dilemma  with  which  this  draft  commit- 
tee wrestled  and  will  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  his  thinking,  based  upon  the 
explanation  I  have  just  made,  which 
Senator  Nelson  or  others  may  correct  if 
they  wish,  as  to  the  policy  and  principle 
which  underlie  what  we  sought  to  do  In 
our  work. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  may  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  at  least  my  initial 
reaction  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  area  in  which  he  really  has  been 
specific  is  this:  The  "Call  of  the  Wild" 
figure  of  speech  is  very  accurate.  The 
weakest  dog  is  thrown  to  the  wolves,  and 
by  being  specific  with  respect  to  him,  it 
justifies  the  public  relationship  to  every- 
body else.  I  do  not  buy  that.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  legislate  in  terms  of  our  view  or 
only  the  public  perception? 

I  read  a  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  other  day,  the  headline  of  which 
said  that  the  Senate  is  a  rich  man's  club, 
that  all  of  us  are  millionaires.  Shall  I 
pay  my  income  taxes  on  the  basis  of  the 
public  perception  of  what  my  income  is, 
or  shall  I  continue  to  pay  them  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  really  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  De- 
CoNciNi) .  The  60  minutes  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  have  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  the  bill  whatever  additional  time 
the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Are  we  going  to  respond 
to  perceptions,  or  are  we  going  to  get 
down  to  realities? 

The  Senator  has  made  a  point  that  I 
forgot  to  make,  and  another  point  that 
is  implicit  in  what  he  has  said. 

There  is  a  limit  on  the  individual  lec- 
ture of  a  thousand  dollars.  Yet,  It  is  ar- 
gued that  lectures  take  our  time.  Well, 
if  the  limit  were  twice  that  much,  it 
would  take  half  as  much  time.  If  it  were 
three  times  that  much,  it  would  take  a 
third  as  much  time. 

What  cormectlon,  for  heaven's  sake, 
is  there  between  the  limit  on  Individual 
honoraria  if  the  forum  is  clean.  If  there 
is  no  potential  conflict  In  the  sponsor- 
ship? What  conceivable  connection  Is 
there  between  any  legitimate  public  in- 
terest and  that  limitation? 

I  have  here — I  tried  to  get  others  but 
could  not  get  them — the  brochures  of  a 
talent  agency,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Talent  Agency  Bkochures 
ralph  nader 

Internationally  famous  consumerist  whose 
principle  activities  Include  auto  safety,  en- 
vironmental problems  and  government  of- 
ficials. The  dedicated,  hard-working  re- 
former Is  establishing  student-based  con- 
sumer action  organizations  on  campuses 
across  the  US,  working  to  Involve  as  many 
people  as  possible  In  the  process  of  upgrad- 
ing the  system. 

JOE    NAMATH 

The  brash  and  exciting  "Broadway  Joe" 
brings  to  the  platform  a  program  of  anec- 
dotes, observations  and  his  own  flamboyant 
presence.  The  New  York  Jets  quarterback 
perhaps  epitomizes  the  modern-day  sports 
hero. 

SEN.    CAYLORD    NELSON    (D-WISCONSIN) 

Environmentalist,  consumerist.  the  na- 
tional co-sponsor  of  the  1970  Earth  Day 
which  climaxed  a  2-decade  campaign  to 
awaken  America  to  ecological  perils.  The  au- 
thor of  US  auto  and  tire  safety  standards 
discusses  our  blind  faith  In  science  and 
technology  and  disregard  for  other  forms  of 
life. 


ANAIS   NIN 


She  gained  international  prominence  for 
her  four-volume  Diary,  a  work  now  regain- 
ing in  popularity  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
now  used  as  a  text  In  feminist  studies. 
Prench-born  dancer  and  author  of  several 
novels,  she  speaks  on  the  personal  liberation 
~it  women — creatively,  sexually  and  psycho- 
logically. 

SPENCER    OLIVER 

The  "forgotten  man"  in  the  Watergate 
scandal — Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Democratic  Chairmen  whose  phone  at  Water- 
gate was  the  only  one  known  to  have  been 
bugged,  and  who  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Democrats'  suit  against  the  GOP.  Relates 
his  story  with  charges  of  collusion  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  heirarchy. 

LORD    TERENCE    O'NEILL 

Former  Northern  Ireland  Prime  Minister 
who  was  forced  out  of  office  by  his  own  party 
when  his  efforts  at  peacekeeping  were  re- 
jected by  both  factions  In  Londonderry.  A 
moderate,  he  discusses  the  prospects  for 
harmony  in  Ireland  and  relates  the  latest 
developments  In  the  bloody  turmoU  he 
tried  to  prevent. 

KELLEE    PATTERSON 

Actress  and  Jazz  vocalist,  Miss  Indiana  In 
the  1971  Miss  America  contest,  she  has 
applied  her  training  in  Afro-American 
Studies  and  Sociology  to  working  with  the 
urban  poor  and  young.  Though  her  opinions 
may  at  times  be  surprising,  she  states,  "I 
am  Black,  I  am  a  woman  and  I  am  young, 
so  my  views  will  never  be  one-sided." 

PAT   PAULSEN 

Deadpan  political  satirist  who  gained 
fame  on  the  fondly-remembered  Smothers 
Brothers  show.  His  lecture  is  spiced  with 
films  and  other  visual  aids,  and  covers, 
among  other  things,  his  own  campaigns  for 
the  Presidency,  which  were  based  on  "the 
premise  that  any  boy  can  grow  up  to  be 
President,  or  If  he  never  grows  up — Vice 
President." 

ELLEN    PECK 

Childless  by  choice,  author  of  The  Baby 
Trap,  she  has  spent  years  researching  the 
effects  of  children  on  the  emotional  balances 
of  marriage.  Nationally  syndicated  columnist 
and  frequent  contributor  to  many  popular 
magazines,  she  discusses  population  growth, 
sexuality,  ecology  and  Individual  emotional 
problems. 

REV.    THOY    PERRY 

Ordained  minister,  homosexual,  and  au- 
thor of  The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd — And  He 
Knows  I'm  Gay.  Founder  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Church  of  Los  Angeles,  which  openly 
welcomes  the  gay  community,  he  is  an  excit- 
ing, thought-provoking  orator  and  out- 
spoken champion  for  the  rights  of  this  op- 
pressed minority. 

DR.    LAURENCE    PETER 

Author  of  The  Peter  Principle,  creator  of 
"Heirarchlology,"  a  science  which  maintains 
that  "each  employee  tends  to  rise  to  his  level 
of  Incompetence."  Critics  disagree  as  to 
whether  his  theory  Is  an  extension  of  or  a 
parody  of  Darwinism,  but  do  agree  that  it 
Is    brilliant    on    either    count. 

REV.   CHANNINC   PHILLIPS 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  rational 
of  the  many  voices  crusading  on  behalf  of 
Black  power,  he  questions  rather  than  lec- 
tures his  audience  on  Black  Involvement  and 
President  of  the  Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration, he  is  an  expert  on  urban  problenuB, 
employment  and  education. 

PIERRE    ENDES-FRANCE 

Stormy  petrel  of  French  politics  for  two 
decades,  former  Gaulllst  Premier,  statesman, 
economist,  author  and  practical  philosopher, 
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he  remains  one  of  the  most 
ticulate  political  flgiires  on 
the  Atlantic. 
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eltber  side  of 


OR.    EDGAR    MITCHZ  LL 


CO  iducted 


Apollo  14  astronaut  who 
athy    experiments   from    the 
searcher  of  psychic  phenomena 
Institute  for  Noetic  Science, 
ducts  his  audiences  on  a  men 
to  convey  the   In-space 
plores  correlations  between  relfglous 
science  and  parapsychology 


lis 


expe  'lence 


BILL   MONROE 


Washington  editor  of  NBC's 
winner  of  the  1972  Peabody 
cellence  In  Journalism,  his 
Washington  personalities  are 
the  success  of  his  venture  i: 
reporting.  Among  the  names 
satlonal  roster  are:  Agnew 
nally,  McOovcrn,  Kennedy, 
more. 


"Today"  show, 

Award  for  ex- 
l4terviews  with 

credited  with 
morning  TV 

in  his  conver- 
O  ildwater,  Con- 
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OR.  ASHLEY  MONTAfU 

Anthropologist,  author  of 
periority  o/  Women,  his  is  that 
tlon  of  both  good-natured 
ward    mtellectualism.    His 
across  the  broadest  possible 
compassing  science  and  rellg 
values,  evolution,  modern  art 
and  much  more. 
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SEN.    JOSEPH    MONTOYA     (D 

Member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Presidential    Campaign 
partisan    so-called    Watergate 
Prior  to  Watergate,  he  was 
his  work  for  the  rights  of 
Americans. 
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CHARLES    MORGAN 

Noted  defense  attorney, 
director  of  the  American  Civil 
ion,   he   characterizes   the 
Against  the  Order."  Counsel  li 
celebrated  cases  of  our  time, 
draft  evasion  by  Muhammed 
martial  of  Capt.  Howard  Levy 
gia    Legislature's    attempt    to 
Julian  Bond. 

ROBIN  MORGAN 

Revolutionary  poet  and  editor  of  Sister- 
hood is  Powerful,  an  antholog  r  of  feminist 
writing.  She  attacks  traditional  assumptions 
about  male  roles,  women  ana  the  inequities 
of  society,  and  offers  sometliies  shocking 
solutions.  She  discusses  "The  C  ppressed  Ma- 
jority" and  presents  dramatic  r(  adings  of  her 
feminist  poetry. 


WAYNE  MORSE 

Former  U.S.  Senator  from 
tor,  arbitrator  In  labor  disputes 
a  pervasive  and  outspoken  fc 
for  nearly  40  years.  Opposed 
of   Congressional    power   begur 
early  years  of  the  Vietnam 
fears  a  government  of  men 
law. 

JAMES  MOSELEY 

A  knowledgeable,  articulate 
mented  presentation  on 
Objects  by  America's  foremost 
offers  a  revealing,  sometimes 
even  shocking  program  dealing 
supplemented  by  films,  radar 
umented  sightings  by  pilots, 
astronomers,  and  even  Biblical 
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CBS   Washington 
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TOM  MtJRTON 

Penologist  who,  in  1967,  was  appointed  to 
reform  Arkansas'  prison  farm  system,  and 
soon  found  himself  ousted  after  his  vigorous 
investigation  uncovered  the  bodies  of  nine 
prisoners.  A  dedicated  advocate  of  prison  re- 
form, he  urges  courage  on  the  parts  of  ad- 
ministrators, politicians  and  the  public  to 
end  the  medieval  punishment  mentality. 

LAURA  NAOER 

Urging  a  major  overhaiU  In  the  workings 
of  U.S.  Justice,  she  contends  that  law,  as  pres- 
ently practiced,  isn't  doing  the  Job.  A  full 
professor  of  anthropology,  she  presents  over- 
whelming documentation  of  her  case  in  the 
true  style  of  the  Nader  family,  questioning 
the  relationship  of  law  to  the  rapldfire  de- 
velopments of  the  20th  century 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  who 
heads  the  list?  Ralph  Nader.  Does  any- 
one think  he  delivers  lectures  for  $1,000 
apiece?  I  have  followed  him  on  many 
campuses,  with  a  feeling  that  I  was 
on  a  much  more  stringent  standard  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  fee  than  he  was. 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  have  heard  rumors 
about  what  he  gets. 

Apparently,  he  sees  no  conflict,  and  he 
is  an  opinion  maker.  He  travels  the  cir- 
cuit, influencing  public  opinion  from  his 
point  of  view,  his  values.  As  an  opinion 
maker,  does  not  the  lecture  circuit  offer 
some  possibilities  of  conflict  for  any- 
body, whether  it  is  a  Senator,  who  con- 
verts his  opinions  into  votes,  or  a  Ralph 
Nader  or  a  John  Gardner,  who  converts 
his  opinion  into  pressure  upon  legisla- 
tors? Is  there  a  difference? 

The  lecture  circuit  includes  people 
such  as  Bill  Monroe  and  Roger  Mudd, 
both  newscasters,  opinion  makers.  They 
are  on  the  circuit.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
limitation  upon  the  total  income  they 
can  get  or  the  amount  they  can  get  for 
an  individual  speech.  Also  on  the  list 
are  Laura  Nader;  Pierre  Mendes-Prance, 
the  former  President  of  Prance;  Pat 
Paulsen;  Rev.  Channlng  Phillips;  Lord 
Terence  O'Neill,  carrying  on  the  old  Eng- 
lish tradition  of  coming  ov«r  here  and 
traveling  the  lecture  circuit. 

If  you  go  to  the  booking  agencies,  you 
can  find  brochures  like  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  good  friend.  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  is  on  this  brochure 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Not  with  my  consent 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Not  with  my  consent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that,  but  I  know  the  Senator  has 
made  speeches  around  the  country 
whether  or  not  he  was  on  this  brochure, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Earth  Day  Movement.  I  know  he  pro- 
moted that  by  travels  all  across  the 
country,  and  I  applaud  it.  I  was  part  of 
it.  I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  anything 
evil,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  doing  anything  evil.  I 
think  he  was  performing  a  public  good 
I  am  not  the  one  who  says  this  is  bad; 
it  is  the  committee  who  says  it  is  bad! 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  never  said  it  was 
bad.  Where  does  the  committee  report 
say  it  is  bad? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  if  it  is  not  bad  why 
is  it  so  strictly  limited? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator's  charge 
was  the  committee  report  said  it  was 
bad.  Where  is  that  in  the  report? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
there  is  that  old  saying  when  something 
looks  like  a  duck,  walks  like  a  duck,  and 
talks  like  a  duck,  it  has  got  to  be  a  duck, 
and  when  you  cut  my  income  by  two- 
thirds,  because  I  am  engaged  in  this  lec- 
ture circuit,  you  must  be  making  a  judg- 
ment about  its  public  value  and  about 
its  relevance  to  the  public  interest. 

If  I  shorten  that 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  something  quite 
different  from  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  shorten  that  by  say- 
ing that  you  are  saying  it  is  bad,  well 
then  prove  me  wrong;  prove  that  what 
I  am  doing  is  bad,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  might  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor I  do  not  know  where  the  line  is 
drawn,  but  this  body  drew  a  line  on  limi- 
tations twice,  at  $25,000.  and  at  $15,000. 
So  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is 
good  or  bad.  I  have  never  said  that,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  where  the  line  should 
be  drawn,  that  is  all. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  right. 
Mr.  NELSON.  But  the  Senate  drew  it 
twice. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  right. 
Now.  I  will  take  some  of  the  blame  for 
that.  I  did  not  raise  the  question  those 
other  times. 

I  panicked,  as  I  think  this  committee 
panicked  under  the  pressure  of  public 
emotion  related  to  ethics.  I  did  not  think 
either  of  those  limitations  was  right.  The 
first  one  came  at  us  out  of  a  House- 
Senate  conference  on  a  totally  unrelated 
matter,  it  came  at  us  in  the  conference 
report,  so  those  of  us  who  raised  ques- 
tions about  it  had  to  raise  them  in  terms 
of  trying  to  defeat  a  conference  report 
on  an  important  bill.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what  it  was.  I  think  it  was  the  cam- 
paign reform  legislation.  So  it  came  at 
us  out  from  behind  the  bam.  and  I  did 
not  get  up  and  challenge  the  campaign 
reform  bill  by  raising  that  issue. 

All  right,  I  will  accept  the  blame  for 
that.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  to  have 
been  a  deliberate  rational  Senate  de- 
cision following  complete  exposure  of  the 
issue,  by  any  means. 

Now,  the  limit  last  year  raised  It,  sug- 
gesting not  that  the  Senate  thought  the 
original  Umit  was  right  but  that  the 
Senate  thought  that  the  original  limit 
was  wrong,  and  that  the  new  limit— 
which  was  the  product  of  more  Senate 
consideration  than  the  first  one — is  the 
one  presently  written  into  law.  My  sec- 
ond amendment  would  leave  that  new 
limit  in  force. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
that  much  impressed  by  previous  Senate 
judgments,  maybe  he  will  join  me  in  my 
second  amendment,  and  I  do  not  gather 
that  is  the  Senator's  inclination. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  not  the  Sena- 
tor's inclination  at  all. 

Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  was  not  the  point 
I  was  making. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know,  but  when  the 
Senator  makes  a  point  he  has  got  to  ex- 
pect to  get  the  reverse  thrown  at  him. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  all  I  would  expect 
was  a  response  to  the  point.  That  was 
a  beautiful  dance  around  the  point. 

The  Senator  asserted  that  we  had  said 
honoraria  were  bad. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  you  had. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  when  I  said  where 
in  the  report  do  we  say  that,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  said: 

Well,  I  am  entitled  to  conclude  from  the 
report  that  with  this  limit  you  must  assume 
It  is  bad. 

My  response  was  that  this  is  not  the 
issue.  The  Senate  twice  set  a  limit.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senate  set  the  limit  at 
$15,000  and  $25,000,  because  they 
thought  it  was  bad  per  se  to  give  lectures 
for  honoraria.  That  is  my  only  point.  I 
have  never  said  on  this  fioor  or  ofif  the 
floor  that  they  are  bad  per  se,  and  the 
Senator  has  insisted  that  that  is  what 
my  position  is.  That  is  not  at  all  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

This  Senator  is  just  trying  to  correct 
the  Record.  It  is  unreasonable  for  the 
Senator  to  take  the  position  that  because 
the  committee  suggests  an  $8,600  limit,  it 
means  this  Senator  or  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  it  is  bad  per  se,  but  when  the 
Senate  set  it  at  $15,000  or  $25,000  that 
did  not  mean  it  was  bad  per  se,  the  limit 
must  .mean  the  same  thing  on  each  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  using  the  Sen- 
ator's logic,  since  I  cannot  find  anything 
enshrined  anywhere  that  tells  me  that 
$15,000  or  $8,500  is  some  magic  dividing 
line  between  what  is  good  or  bad 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
cut  in? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  at  this  moment- 
using  the  Senator's  logic,  I  could  argue 
that  you  could  reduce  it  to  $1,000  or  $500 
and  you  would  not  be  making  a  judgment 
that  it  was  bad. 

How  ridiculous  can  you  be.  Senator.  I 
mean,  you  have  imposed  a  discipline  that 
has  the  effect  of  cutting  out  income  from 
some  of  your  colleagues  in  this  body.  And 
if  you  did  not  do  it,  because  you  thought 
it  was  in  the  public  interest,  you  had  no 
business  doing  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  in  a  moment.  You 
had  no  business  doing  it.  You  referred 
me  to  the  committee  report.  I  have 
looked  at  the  committee  report,  and  in 
the  section  dealing  with  this  you  do  not 
even  talk  about  conflict  of  interest.  I  do 
not  know  why. 

I  assumed  this  whole  code  of  ethics 
had  something  to  do  with  preventing 
conflicts  of  interest,  but  I  did  not  find 
anything — maybe  I  overlooked  it  and  the 
Senator  will  remind  me  if  I  did — but 
what  I  find  instead  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
vert this  argument  against  lectures  into 
an  argument  based  on  the  time  it  takes, 
and  on  the  enrichment  argument  that  I 
touched  on  earlier.  Those  are  the  two. 
We  ought  not  to  allow  a  Senator  to  take 
lecture  fees  because  it  takes  time. 

Why  did  you  not  say  you  believed  it 
was,  because  it  has  a  potential  conflict  of 
interest?  Because  there  are  other  forms 
of  income  that  carry  potential  conflicts 


of  interest.  So  you  did  not  want  to  say 
this  per  se,  because  you  could  not  prove 
it  in  terms  of  conflict  of  interest.  You 
could  not  prove  that  every  lecture  fee  is 
bad  in  terms  of  conflict  of  interest.  But 
the  result  for  us.  Senator,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  though  you  had  said  it  was  bad. 
If  you  do  not  like  the  word  "bad,"  use 
your  own  euphemism;  you  choose  it.  It  is 
bad  to  me. 

I  do  not  think  a  play  on  words  is  going 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  this  one-sided 
kind  of  discipline  and  the  lack  of  justi- 
fication for  it. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  justification  for 
it.  I  would  like  to  refer,  if  I  might,  to 
something  that  is  attributed  to  one  of 
your  aides.  It  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  March  17: 

If  a  Senator  comes  to  the  body  wealthy, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  you  can  do  about  it. 
But  if  he  comes  without  wealth  and  engages 
in  personal  services  to  become  wealthy  that 
is  a  different  case. 

Here  I  stand  convicted  as  one  who 
came  without  wealth  and  who  engaged  in 
personal  services  to  become  wealthy. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  that  quote  attributed 
to  anybody? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  that  a  quote 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  it  is  not.  It  says,  and 
I  will  read  it: 

An  aide  to  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  who 
chaired  the  Special  Committee  that  drafted 
the  proposed  code,  said  yesterday  that  the 
Muskie  proposal  seemed  to  be  gathering  some 
support.  He  argued  against  It,  however, 
saying — 

And  then  the  language  that  I  have 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  read 
it  again? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  I  will  read  it. 

If  the  Senator  comes  to  the  body  wrealthy, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  you  can  do  about  it. 
But  if  he  comes  without  wealth  and  engages 
in  personal  services  to  become  wealthy,  that 
is  a  different  case. 

So  I  am  grouped  presumably  with 
those  who  came  without  wealth  and  en- 
gaged in  personal  services  to  become 
wealthy.  That  judgment  is  passed  on  me 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  fully  dis- 
closed my  income  and  my  net  worth  for 
the  last  10  years.  But,  alas,  I  engaged  in 
personal  services  to  become  wealthy  and 
had  to  be  disciplined,  because  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  you  can  do  about  those 
who  came  wealthy. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  I  have  no 
notion  whether  a  member  of  my  staff 
said  it  or  not.  But  if  one  did  it  was  a 
great  piece  of  wisdom.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator has  a  mind  subtle  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  the  statement  is  not  an  attack, 
but  refiects  an  exquisite  piece  of  irony. 
It  is  true  if  you  come  here  rich  there 
is  not  much  one  can  do  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  bring  to  the  Senator's 
attention  my  amendment — I  have  for- 
gotten that — my  first  amendment. 

This  provides,  as  I  think  the  Senator 
knows,  that  a  Senator  with  income-pro- 
ducing assets  when  he  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate must  put  them  in  trust  so  that  he 
will  not  spend  his  time  managing  his 


assets.  We  would  not  want  him  to  waste 
a  second  of  time  managing  his  assets. 
So  he  appoints  a  trustee  and  puts  his  as- 
sets in  trust  and  he  can  collect  income 
from  the  trust  while  he  is  in  the  Senate 
up  to  15  percent  of  his  bsisic  Senate  sal- 
ary. He  is  not  divested  of  income  above 
that  percentage,  as  the  proposed  limita- 
tion would  divest  me  of  my  income. 
Rather,  it  goes  into  the  body  of  the  trust 
and  is  available  to  him  when  he  gets 
through  his  Senate  service.  It  might  be  a 
temptation  to  him  to  retire  earlier  than 
he  might  otherwise,  which  would  give 
other  yoimg  people  a  chance  to  come  to 
the  Senate.  There  is  a  technique. 

I  know  what  arguments  the  Senator 
makes  against  it: 

Oh,  you  cannot  in  effect  divest  people  of 
assets.  You  know,  it  would  not  be  consti- 
tutional. 

And  the  Senator  can  bring  up  all  kinds 
of  examples  of  inequitable  situations  it 
would  generate.  But  there  is  a  way  of 
doing  something  about  it  if  the  Senator 
means  what  he  says — that  we  ought  to 
eliminate  income  that  carries  a  possibil- 
ity of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  yielded  to 
me  just  for  a  moment. 

If  that  proposal  were  constitutional, 
which  it  may  be.  the  Senator  does  not 
know  •  ♦  * 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator's  proposal 
with  respect  to  us  may  not  be  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  it  were  constitutional, 
and  if  it  could  pass  and  become  the  rule 
and  not  defeat  the  proposal.  I  would 
think  very  seriously  about  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  did  not 
think  that  seriously  about  his  restriction 
on  my  income.  I  think  that  is  imconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  was  not  the  intent  of 
this  Senator  to  bring  it  up.  but  three 
times  now  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
complained  about  my  cutting  his  Income. 
May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  when  he  voted  against  the  salary 
increase  he  was  trying  to  cut  mine?  I  do 
not  shed  many  tears  about  those  who 
stand  on  this  fioor  and  complain  that 
we  caimot  have  unlimited  outside  in- 
come and  then  will  not  even  cast  a  vote 
to  increase  the  salary  in  some  orderly 
fashion  for  at  least  half  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

If  the  Senator  had  not  voted  that  way, 
the  Senator  might  have  an  argument  of 
some  merit.  But  having  voted  that  way, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
argument. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to 
the  Senator.  If  I  voted  that  way  and 
carried  the  Senator  with  me  he  would 
be  here  with  this  today.  He  would  be 
here  with  this  limitation  today. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Look,  this  proposal  to 
limit  income  has  been  maturing  out 
there  in  the  outside  world  and  in  areas 
here.  It  would  have  been  offered  whether 
or  not  the  pay  raise  was  enacted. 
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The  Senator  himself  has  arought  up 
two  limitations  that  were  rroposed  by 
the  Senate,  and  this  issue  I  ad  nothing 
to  do  with  my  vote  on  the  piy  raise. 

I  am  glad  to  explain  that  vote  to  the 
Senator.  For  him  to  suggest  by  implica- 
tion that  my  vote  on  that  we  s  related  to 
this  Ls  without  any  foundat:  Dn  whatso- 
ever. But  I  happen  to  have  n  m  for  ot&ce 
last  year,  and  I  have  nevei  found  my 
people  so  concerned  about  th  ;  possibility 
that  this  body  with  the  pow;r  to  bring 
itself  relief  by  way  of  income  s  hould  do  so 
at  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  people  had 
no  such  power.  I  had  to  cam  paign  from 
one  end  of  my  State  to  ar  other  con- 
stantly confronted  by  this  ii  sue,  and  I 
had  to  answer  those  people  in  ;he  context 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  saw  them 
living.  I  took  this  question  on  radio  call- 
in  shows.  I  took  it  in  audienc  :s.  I  had  to 
form  a  judgment,  not  in  Jam  ary,  but  in 
October,  whether  I  thought  ;hey  had  a 
legitimate  complaint.  I  f o  'med  that 
judgment.  I  was  not  about  tc  come  here 
in  February,  a  few  months  later,  and 
vote  differently  on  the  pay  ra  se  increase 
than  I  told  them  in  October  I  would. 
And  I  make  no  apologies  to  t  le  Senator 
or  any  other  Senator  for  t  lat  record, 
and  what  I  did  was  unrelated  to  this. 

But  the  second  point  I  mak(  — this  also 
is  unrelated — is  that  the  pay  -aise  taken 
with  this  proposed  limitation  means  for 
me  a  reduction  in  income,  not  an  in- 
crease. It  means  a  reduction  n  addition 
to  the  reduction  that  I  took  when  the 
earlier  limit  on  earned  inconie  was  ap- 
proved by  this  body.  So  I  wiU  lave  taken 
two  reductions  in  income  in  the  period 
that  the  cost  of  living  increaied,  as  the 
Senator  so  eloquently  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago.  I  do  not  think  it  is  biciunbent 
upon  the  Senator  from  Wis<  onsin  and 
me  to  debate  the  moral  val  ues  which 
prompted  the  Senator  to  :  oUow  the 
course  that  he  did  and  me  to  follow  the 
course  that  I  did.  I  voted  agaii  ist  the  pay 
raise  for  reasons  that  I  thought  were 
good  from  a  public-interest  point  of 
view.  I  am  opposing  this  earred  income 
limit  for  reasons  that  I  think  reflect  the 
basic  inequity  of  what  it  does  because  I 
think  it  runs  counter  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  my  (  ood  friend 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  tie  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  wonder,  in  al  sincerity 
and  complete  respect,  if  two  gi  mts  in  the 
Senate  are  not  dancing  arout  d  the  real 
Issue. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  conceive  t)le. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Is  not  the  re£  1  issue  not 
so  much  how  much  you  take,  but  is  not 
the  real  issue  whom  you  tak;  it  from? 
Is  not  the  thing  that  upsets  th(  American 
public  the  perception  that  we  are  taking 
money  from  those  who  have  m  interest 
in  legislation  that  is  before  th  s  body? 

I  wonder  If  wh^t  the  limits  tion  really 
is,  is  it  not  an  effort  to  make  it  a  Uttle 
more  palatable  back  home.  Is  r  ot  the  real 
issue,  and  what  we  should  be  <  oing  here, 
saying  that  it  is  imethlcal  to  ake  hono- 
raria from  those  who  have  legi  slation  be- 
fore this  body,  those  who  are  registered 
lobbyists,  or  those  who  have  p  )lltical  ac- 
tion groups  that  are  in  the  1  usiness  of 
engineering  legislation?  If  t  lose  were 
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eliminated,  would  the  problem  not  be 
solved? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  In  about  2  seconds.  I  am 
at  a  loss  as  to  why  the  Senator  from 
Maine  could  not  embrace  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  before,  and  I  won- 
der now  if  the  Senator  from  Maine,  if 
we  for  the  present  dropped  the  whole 
question  of  the  restriction,  or  giving  the 
excess  to  charity,  if  the  Senator  would 
address  the  real  problem,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  as  well,  and  come  out 
and  say  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  fol- 
lowing Ralph  Nader  to  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  and  being  paid  $1,000 
out  of  the  student  education  fund.  The 
students  have  no  direct  interest  in  legis- 
lation. 

I  say  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
going  to  Alabama  and  speaking  before 
the  Alabama  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee during  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
dinner.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this 
body  or  any  cabdriver  in  America  thinks 
that  is  wrong.  What  is  perceived  to  be 
wrong  is  taking  money  from  people  who 
have  an  ax  to  grind.' 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  said  during  the  debate  on  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  that  if  it  did  not  have 
that  first  part  in  it,  I  would  support  it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Do  you  want  to  add  that 
to  your  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  let  it 
stand  on  its  own. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  the  real  issue  is  not  how 
much  we  receive  in  outside  income  or 
honoraria,  but  whom  we  receive  it  from; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
average  person  back  home  feels. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then  would  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  if  he  were 
to  introduce  his  amendment  again,  elim- 
inate the  15-percent  limitation  and  allow 
those  on  the  lecture  circuits  to  earn  with- 
out limit  as  long  as  they  do  not  receive 
it  from  the  groups  the  Senator  mentions? 
Mr.  DURKIN.  I  would  not  be  disposed 
to  do  that,  for  the  very  reason  I  have 
previously  suggested  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  that  he  incorporate 
it  in  his  own  amendment,  and  he  says  it 
is  going  to  fly  on  its  own  weight. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  to  elimi- 
nate some  confusion,  the  amendment 
that  is  pending  does  not  address  the  15- 
percent  limit.  My  other  amendment  does. 
It  is  inappropriate  to  attach  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  is  suggesting  to  the 
pending  amendment.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  appropriate. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stood what  Senator  Durkin  is  saying,  he 
objects  to  outside  income  coming  from 
anybody  with  a  political  ax  to  grind,  any 
labor  organization,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Right;  as  does  most  of 
the  American  public. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Right;  I  agree  with 
that,  and  would  support  it.  We  should  not 
be  receiving  honorariums  from  them.  I 
have  always  supported  that  viewpoint. 


I  have  been  struck  by  a  seeming  blind 
spot  in  the  position  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. The  Ethics  Committee  says  you 
can  receive  money  from  public-interest 
groups  up  to  $8,700.  If  we  eliminate  any 
money  from  the  public  Interest  groups,  as 
defined  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  why  not  eliminate 
the  $8,700  cap?  If  you  can  speak  to  a 
group  that  may  be  legitimate — a  uni- 
versity student  body,  as  the  Senator 
mentioned,  or  the  national  prayer  break- 
fast— I  notice  a  speaker  got  $1,000  for 
speaking  at  the  national  prayer  break- 
fast; who  is  the  confiict  with  there?  If 
the  Senator  will  eliminate  the  cap,  I  will 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  My  amendment  was 
tabled  resoundingly.  Only  myself  and  14 
other  Indians  were  left  on  the  plain, 
with  no  offense  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  whose  State  has  problems  with 
Indians. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  You  will  have  to  attract 
the  support  of  a  few  more  Indians. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent, then,  to  call  up  my  amendment  in 
a  modified  fashion,  without  the  chari- 
table restriction  in  the  first  sentence,  and 
we  will  see  if  it  is  adopted;  then  we  will 
cross  the  next  bridge. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  without  the 
cap? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  No,  one  thing  at  a  time. 
I  have  learned  you  have  to  walk  before 
you  try  to  run. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggested  that,  and  the 
Senator  did  not  like  that  answer. 

Mr.    President,    my    amendment    is 
pending,  and  I  think  my  proposal  should 
be  considered. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Who  has  the  floor,  any- 
way? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  the  floor,  and  my 
amendment  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  control  of  the 
time.  Does  he  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  had  the  floor 
for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  like  a  couple  of 
minutes.  We  will  be  in  the  same  discus- 
sion next  week,  and  next  week  we  can 
go  into  It  in  some  depth,  but  I  did  not 
realize  we  would  be  here  this  late  today. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  I  yield  the  Senator 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  In  answer  to  the  several 
questions  propoimded.  if  my  amendment 
that  has  been  resubmitted  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Joe  Biden  comes  up  and 
gets  a  vote  again,  I  am  willing  to  talk 
with  the  Senator,  but  until  the  conflict 

of  sources  is  eliminated 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  suggesting 
putting  it  in  the  same  amendment,  so 
we  will  have  to  vote  on  it  as  one. 

Could  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  do  just  one  thing?  T  .im  not 
even  going  to  ask  a  question,  but  before 
he  releases  the  floor  for  the  night,  would 
he  state  for  the  record,  so  that  we  have 
it  to  look  at  over  the  weekend,  the  rea- 
son— because  Senator  Muskie  referred 
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CO  "bad,"  and  "unethical,"  and  "edi- 
torial shifts" — the  reason  why  the  Ad 
Hoc  Ethics  Committee  did  indeed  put  in 
the  15 -percent  limitation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say,  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  I 
have  lost  the  audience  with  whom  I  was 
asked  to  have  the  dialog,  so  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  all  the  detail  of  the 
argument.  However,  this  Senator  has 
not  made  the  argument  about  enrich- 
ment of  any  type.  This  Senator  has  not 
made  a  point  or  suggestion  that  anyone 
was  in  a  conflict-of-interest  position  in 
making  speeches  for  honoraria.  This 
Senator  has  said,  however,  that  it  is  clear 
from  the  public  viewpoint  that  speaking 
to  some  audiences  under  some  circum- 
stances creates  an  appearance  of  con- 
flict, and  that  in  the  public  sector,  ap- 
pearances are  as  important  as  reality. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  public  and 
private  institutions  in  this  country — and 
other  countries  around  the  world,  too — 
are  under  substantial  assault.  There  is 
a  strong  feeling,  among  many  in  the  pub- 
lic, of  deep  disillusionment  with  many 
institutions — schools,  corporations,  la- 
bor unions.  State  governments,  cities,  the 
Federal  Government — because  people  do 
not  feel  that  the  institutions  are  ade- 
quately addressing  themselves  to  the 
problems  that  the  coimtry  faces. 

One  reason  for  that,  I  suspect,  is  that 
institutions  are  imperfect,  are  not  work- 
ing as  they  ought  to  work;  and  can  be 
improved.  But,  more  importantly  the 
problems  confronted  by  contemporary 
society  are  more  difficult,  more  intricate, 
than  problems  ever  faced  before  in  un- 
complicated, rural,  agricultural  socie- 
ties. 

I  say  this  by  way  of  preface  to  my  main 
point:  That  public  confldence  in  public 
institutions  is  absolutely  vital.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  if  some  corpora- 
tion with  disreputable  or  questionable 
leadership  manufactures  a  mousetrap.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
public  may  think  of  that  corporation  and 
the  corporation  president,  if  they  manu- 
facture the  best  mousetrap  at  the  best 
cost.  The  mousetrap  will  sell. 

But  we  do  not  sell  mousetraps  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  legislatures,  in  the  city 
councils,  in  the  county  boards.  V/e  have 
just  one  capital  asset — just  the  one  and 
none  other.  That  capital  asset  is  confl- 
dence. When  the  public  loses  confldence 
in  public  institutions,  there  is  nothing 
left.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is 
good  reason  for  losing  confidence.  Never- 
theless, the  confidence  is  viral.  That  is  a 
very  fragile  cloak  that  covers  this  insti- 
tution, and  we  in  government  are  obli- 
gated to  take  whatever  actions  we  can  to 
maintain  it  and  restore  it.  Without  that 
confidence,  the  difficult  task  of  govern- 
ing becomes  impossible. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
mind.  I  would  like  to  compete  a  few  more 
remarks  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  Senators  enrich- 
ing themselves.  I  have  never  said  that. 
Senator  Muskie,  an  old  friend,  an  old 
personal,  social  friend,  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin when  I  was  a  State  senator  seeking 
the  Governorship.  He  came  and  spoke 


in  my  behalf.  He  came  back  and  spoke 
for  my  reelection  as  Governor.  He  came 
back  and  spoke  in  my  behalf  for  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  no  man  in  this  institution 
for  whom  I  have  a  higher  respect.  He  has 
absolute  integrity. 

Senator  Muskie  commented  in  his  re- 
marks that  he  was  not  soft  on  ethics.  No 
one  I  know  has  ever  suggested  that  Sen- 
ator Muskie  is  soft  on  ethics  This  is  not 
an  ethical  question.  We  all  have  a 
tendency  to  get  mixed  up  in  our  seman- 
tics and  misuse  words. 

This  is  not  an  ethics  code.  An  ethics 
code  is  a  code  that  says  what  is  right, 
what  is  good,  and  what  is  bad.  It  is  the 
concept  of  morality.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  at  all. 

In  the  resolution  -creating  this  com- 
mittee, it  refers  to  a  code  of  conduct 
for  Members,  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate.  The  resolution  proposes  to 
establish  a  code  of  official  conduct  for 
the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  Senator  would  hope  henceforth 
we  will  talk  about  a  code  of  conduct  and 
not  talk  about  ethics.  This  whole  ques- 
tion of  conduct  is  no  different  than  the 
sanctions  we  pass  all  the  time  on  speed 
limJts,  requirements  to  file  tax  returns, 
regiilations  on  safety.  We  pass  codes  of 
conduct  in  Federal  statutes.  State  stat- 
utes, city  ordinances  and  county  ordi- 
nances day  in  and  day  out.  That  is  what 
this  is :  a  code  of  conduct.  It  is  not  mak- 
ing a  judgment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  feels,  about  right  and  wrong. 
When  we  changed  the  speed  limit  to  55 
miles  per  hour,  did  we  say  it  must  have 
been  immoral  to  have  been  driving  60 
or  65  miles  per  hour  in  another  era?  Of 
course  not. 

We  were  saying  that  circumstances 
and  conditions  change,  and  other  values 
or  public  interests  m.ay  necessitate  rules 
of  conduct  which  were  not  before  be- 
lieved necessary.  This  is  all  we  are  say- 
ing with  this  code  of  conduct,  and  that 
public  interest  is  the  deep  need  to  re- 
store and  maintain  public  confidence. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  ethics  or 
morality.  It  is  a  code  of  conduct  to 
guide  us. 

One  may  disagree  with  all,  part,  some, 
or  none  of  the  proposed  code.  I  have  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  it  myself.  It  was 
hammered  out  as  a  compromise,  as  any- 
one who  has  participated  in  preparing 
legislation  knows.  It  is  not  a  code  of 
ethics  at  all. 

The  Senator  has  never  attacked  these 
speeches  for  honoraria  as  a  useless  exer- 
cise. I  think  it  is  an  important  educa- 
tional dialog  for  Senators  and  others 
to  get  around  the  coimtry,  on  the  cam- 
puses, before  organizations  and  discuss 
the  issues.  I  am  for  that.  It  has  an  edu- 
cational value. 

Nevertheless,  the  public  does  perceive 
there  is  potential  for  confiict.  The  public 
is  concerned  about  having  no  limits  on 
what  one  may  earn  outside  in  addition 
to  his  income.  We  have  addressed  our- 
selves to  it  in  the  best  way  we  know  how. 
If  one  decides  that  we  are  going  to  draw 
some  line  on  outside  earned  income  and 
not  prohibit  wealthy  people  from  spend- 
ing income  that  is  unearned,  that  they 
may  have  inherited,  or  earned  before 


they  got  here,  any  line  drawn  is  arbi- 
trary. There  is  no  avoiding  that.  It  was 
arbitrary  when  the  Senate  adopted  $25,- 
000.  It  was  arbitrary  when  the  Senate 
adopted  $15,000.  It  is  arbitrary  in  adopt- 
ing 15  percent. 

I  feel  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
about  the  investment  income  of  wealthy 
people.  It  is  a  cruel,  unfair  world  which 
only  made  some  people  wealthy  and  it 
did  not  include  me  in  that  selection. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  that. 

But  we  can  do  something  about  earned 
income,  which  is  different  in  some  re- 
srects  in  that  uner,rned  inccmc  is  passive 
income  and  earned  income  is  not. 

But  that  really  is  not  my  big  point. 
It  is  just  the  general  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  in  my  judgment  that, 
somehow  or  other,  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  limit  on  outside  earned 
income.  When  one  sets  a  limit,  as  the 
committee  did,  of  $8,600,  or  thereabouts, 
at  least  it  is  a  fairly  limited  amount  of 
money  and  the  dangers  that  the  public 
may  perceive  conflict  with  that  amount 
are  substantially  reduced,  if  not  totally 
eliminated. 

Senator  Muskie  stirred  old  memories 
in  my  heart  when  he  talked  about  the 
Chautauqua  circuit.  I  can  remember  the 
Chautauqua  circuit,  and  I  heard  old  Bob 
La  FoUette  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit, 
and  many  others.  I  can  remember  going 
with  my  dad  one  time  to  hear  a  speaker 
on  the  Chautauqua  circuit,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  that  I  remember  the  occasion 
that  exactly  happened  there,  because  I 
was  very  young,  and  my  dad  used  to  like 
to  take  me  in  the  Model  T  Ford  with  him. 
I  remember  his  repeating  the  story 
over  the  years  that,  at  that  Chautauqua 
circuit  tent  in  Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  the 
speaker  from  St.  Paul  did  not  get  there. 
So  here  is  the  whole  crowd  in  this  big 
tent  in  Rice  Lake,  with  no  speaker  to 
listen  to. 

So,  finally,  the  toastmaster  turned  and 
looked  around,  and  he  saw  an  old  poli- 
tician out  in  the  audience  who  could 
speak  at  any  time  on  any  subject.  So  he 
called  upon  him. 

He  said,  "We  don't  have  our  speaker. 
Would  you  come  up  here  and  give  a 
speech?" 

The  old  politician,  who  could  speak  at 
any  length  at  any  time  on  any  subject, 
got  up.  He  said,  "I  don't  have  a  prepared 
text,  I  am  just  trying  to  think  here.  You 
know,  this  weekend  is  homecoming  at  my 
old  alma  mater  out  at  Yale."  He  said, 
"It  is  spelled  Y-a-l-e." 

He  said,  "Let  me  use  the  letters  that 
spell  my  alma  mater's  title  to  spell  out 
subjects  that  I  want  to  talk  about." 

He  said,  "Y  stands  for  youth."  He 
talked  for  30  minutes  about  the  wonders 
and  delights  of  being  a  youth  with  no 
responsibilities. 

Then  he  got  to  "A."  He  said  "That 
stands  for  amity;  friendliness  between 
nations,"  and  he  talked  for  30  or  40  min- 
utes about  that. 

Then  he  got  to  "L."  He  paused.  He 
thought,  that  stands  for  love.  He  talked 
for  30  minutes  or  so  about  his  love  af- 
fairs as  a  young  man. 

Finally,  he  got  to  "E."  He  thought  for 
a  moment  and  he  said,  "E  stands  for 
equality,"   and    he    laimched   Into   an 
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eloquent  speech  about  the 
lution  and  the  founding  of 
fraternity  and  equality,  an  1 
across  the  ocean  in  a  jump 
the  American  Revolution  an( 
the  whole  thing  at  the  end  o: 

He  said,  "Now,  are  there 
tions?" 

An  old  gent  in  the  rear  o 
got  up  and  the  old  politician 
you  have  a  question?" 

The  old  gent  said,  "No." 
don't  have  a  question.  I  just 
servatlon  to  make." 

The  politician  said,  "Wha 

The  old  gent  said.  "I  am 
your  alma  mater  wasn't  the 
setts  Institute  of  Technology 

f  Laughter.] 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the 
for  the  question  that  I  had? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  think  the 
show  tomorrow,  and  I  thin  : 
of  the  things  that  troubles 
about  this  whole  proposal 
ator  said  that  appearance  is 
tant  as  reality.  Would  the 
suggest  that  one  who  appeare< 
upright  and  ethical  was  as 
one  who  was? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  I  would 
not  suggest  that.  Perhaps  I 
some  imprecision  if  I  left 
from   Wyoming   with   that 
What  I  meant  to  say  and 
saying  is  that  so  far  as  public 
is  concerned 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Sir,  that  is 
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matter  with  us  right  now. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
finish? 

What  I  was  saying  was  thsjt 
confidence  of  the  public  is 
appearances  are  as  importan 
I  was  not  talking  about  the 
tion  of  whether  appearances 
portant  as  realities,  because 
they  are  not. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  But  that  14 
problem  right  now,  that  we 
posture  and.  by  passing  a 
duct  or  ethics,  or  whatever 
to  call  it.  we  are  telling  the 
because  we  have  passed  this, 
titled  to  a  pay  raise  and  wc 
able  men,  whether  or  not  we 
as.  we  could,  in  fact,  take  t 
disclosure  that  the  Senator 
is  about  to  propose  and  that 
from  New  York  spoke  of 
honorable  men  could,  in  fact, 
in  front  of  the  public  by  thdir 
and  by  their  forthrightness 
openness,  just  with  disclosure 
this  postxire,  we  are  reducinp 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  the  first 
been  here  that  I  almost  felt 
being  in  the  Senate  by  readi4g 
posal  as  it  came  out  in  the 
for  some  reason  or  other,  I 
though  I  have  spent  a  life 
perception  of  my  public  a.s 
man — suddenly,  because  I 
I  have  not  the  moral  fiber 
the  temptations. 

That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  all  of 
this.  We  are  posturing  and  we  are  not 
providing  anything.  We  are  just  in  an 
exercise  in  public  perception 
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Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  may  speak 
in  his  own  right  on  his  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  my  comment, 
that  we  are  posturing.  We  are  saying,  as 
the  Senator  said,  that  appearance  is  as 
important  as  reality. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Just  to  wrap  up 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator;  I 
regret  that,  because  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
now  40  minutes  late  in  leaving.  I  am 
prepared  to  spend  all  the  time  anyone 
wishes  next  week  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  can  finish  up  in  the 
time  the  Senator  is  explaining,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Two  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Ethics  and  honesty 
really  cannot  be  legislated.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  be  honest  no  matter  what  the 
code  says  or  whether  there  is  a  code  or 
not. 

I  am  not  saying  honoraria  are  wrong. 
However,  it  all  depends  whether  they  in- 
fluence our  conduct  on  the  floor  or  in 
committee.  It  is  the  public  perception 
and  it  is  the  source,  I  think,  that  is  of 
more  concern  to  the  public  than  the 
amount. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  others.  I  am  making  no  deal,  no 
offer  of  a  deal.  I  am  going  to  push  my 
amendment  with  Joe  Biden  to  eliminate 
any  honoraria  from  political  action 
groups,  lobby  groups,  those  that  have 
any  interest  in  legislation  here.  If  it  is 
adopted,  then  we  shall  look  at  all  the 
other  amendments  closely,  but  there  is  no 
commitment,  no  deal  whatsoever. 

In  concluding,  I  ask,  would  it  not  be  a 
stronger  code  if  we  restricted  the  sources 
of  honoraria,  restricted  those  who  are 
lobbying,  have  a  political  action  group, 
and  have  an  interest  in  legislation  before 
this  body?  Would  it  not  be  a  stronger 
code  than  one  with  just  limits,  even  if 
we  do  not  get  to  the  limit  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  I  fail 
to  understand  his  reluctance  to  tie  the 
two  issues  together  of  the  source  of  the 
honoraria  with  an  elimination  of  the 
amount.  As  long  as  we  have  to  vote  on 
the  whole  issue  together.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  troubled  so  much  by  the 
amount,  and  he  says  the  public  is  not 
troubled  by  the  amount  so  much  as  the 
source. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  think  the  amoxmt  can 
be  a  problem,  too.  I  think  there  is  defi- 
nitely a  problem.  Before  the  limit  was 
put  on,  I  think  some  Senators  were  up 
to  $85,000  or  $95,000  a  year.  That  is  an 
awful  lot  of  oratory,  no  matter  what  the 
group  is.  That  is  putting  a  lot  of  student 
groups  to  sleep. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Of  those  he  men- 
tioned, not  one  of  those  was  defeated, 
those  making  $75,000  or  $80,000. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that.  That  is  not  my  concern.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  Senator  Mxtskie 
are  carrying  the  ball.  That  is  their  issue, 
I  do  not  want  to  take  it  away  from  them. 
My  poncem  is  on  limiting  the  sources.  I 
want  to  get  an  up-and-down  vote  on 
limiting  the  sources.  That,  I  think,  will 


take  it  one  step  at  a  time.  I  think  the 
perception  is  as  to  the  source  and  that 
is  greater  than  with  respect  to  the  public 
concern,  maybe,  than  the  amount.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  amoimt.  I  leave  that 
to  the  two  people  doing  all  the  work  on 
that;  namely,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  wants  to  go 
home.  I  am  ready  to  say,  "Good  night." 

ADOmONAL     STATEMENT     StrBMITTED     ON     DIS- 
CLOSURE  AND   THE   SENATE   CODE   OF  ETHICS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed Senate  Code  of  OflBcial  Conduct. 

The  need  to  revise  the  Senate's  guide- 
lines for  ofiBcial  conduct  is  more  compel- 
ling today  than  ever  before.  Public  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  public  oflBcials 
has  eroded  in  recent  years,  and  this  truly 
represents  a  national  tragedy.  A  report 
issued  in  September  1976  by  the  Public 
Agenda  Foimdation  noted  that  trust  in 
Government  declined  from  76  percent  in 
1964  to  33  percent  in  1976.  In  addition, 
too  many  Americans  believe  that  the  tac- 
tics and  morality  of  the  "Watergate  era" 
and  other  recent  scandals  represent  the 
norm  tn  the  political  and  governmental 
process.  Although  the  vsist  majority  of 
those  who  seek  office  or  serve  in  govern- 
ment are  individuals  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity, their  good  names  and  reputa- 
tions have  been  tarnished  by  the  misbe- 
havior of  a  small  minority. 

As  one  who  has  long  advocated  regular 
and  complete  public  financial  disclo- 
sures. I  particularly  welcome  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Committee  on 
OfiBcial  Conduct  regarding  disclosure  of 
income,  assets  and  other  financial  trans- 
actions. We  as  public  officials  have  cho- 
sen to  take  on  public  duties ;  and  we  must 
open  our  financial  records  to  public  scru- 
tiny. Such  public  disclosure  is  needed  not 
because  of  the  wrongdoing  it  may  ex- 
pose, but  rather  because  it  will  hopefully 
lay  to  rest  the  current  doubts  of  the 
American  people  whom  we  have  been 
elected  to  serve. 

A  1974  Harris  poll  revealed  that  76 
percent  of  Americans  believed  that 
"Government  leaders  were  just  out  for 
their  personal  and  financial  gain."  Pub- 
lic disclosure  is  the  best  means  of  polic- 
ing avoidable  confiicts  of  interest;  and  it 
will  give  all  of  us  the  firm  ground  of 
truth  on  which  to  stand  against  unfair 
charges  and  iimuendo. 

It  was  in  May  1964  that  I  first  in- 
serted in  the  Congressicnal  Record  a 
voluntary  disclosure  of  my  income  and 
assets.  I  expressed  then  the  hope  that 
Congress  would  soon  enact  legislation  or 
adopt  procedural  rules  making  such  a 
disclosure  mandatory  for  all  its  Mem- 
bers. 

I  said  then,  that — 

When  we  insist,  as  we  often  do.  that  a 
man  nominated  to  a  Cabinet  post  must,  as 
a  condition  to  his  confirmation,  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  his  business  interests  and  pri- 
vate holdings,  we  in  Congress  ought  to  be 
wlUlng  to  do  likewise  ...  I  have  kept  hop- 
ing that  this  regrettable  shortcoming  of  ours 
might  be  remedied. 

Three  years  later  no  such  corrective 
action  had  been  taken,  so  I  again  filed  a 
voluntary  account,  observing  once  more 
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that  Congress  "could  help  restore  pop- 
ular confidence  by  adopting  a  code  of 
ethical  standards,  including  a  uniform 
rule,  applicable  to  all  Members,  requir- 
ing the  full  disclosure  of  personal  assets." 
In  1969,  I  published  and  circulated 
another  accounting  of  my  income  and 
holdings.  In  the  interval.  Congress  had 
contrived  for  itself  a  curious  form  of 
partial  disclosure  which  did  more  to  dis- 
tort than  to  reveal,  and  has,  therefore, 
done  more  to  arouse,  than  to  allay  pub- 
lic suspicion.  I  regarded  this  tell-part- 
but-not-all  arrangement  as  a  hoax  on 
the  public. 

Nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
Congress  was  moving — albeit  slowly  and 
grudgingly — toward  eventually  adopting 
a  tel!-it-all  principle.  So  I  was  moved  to 
comment  that: 

Prospects  seem  to  be  Improving  for  legis- 
lation which  win  one  day  require  all  high 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government,  both 
elected  and  appointed,  to  make  periodic  dis- 
closure of  their  Income  and  assets.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  enactment  of  such  a 
comprehensive  disclosure  statute,  applicable 
to  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Branches  of  the  Government  is  long  overdue. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  overly 
optimistic.  Another  4  years  elapsed,  and 
Congress  still  had  not  passed  a  compre- 
hensive disclosure  statute.  To  its  credit, 
the  Senate  adopted,  as  an  addendum  to 
its  election  reform  bill,  my  amendment 
which  would  have  required  all  Members 
of  Congress,  along  with  their  opponents 
at  election  time,  to  make  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  their  income,  business  inter- 
ests, and  property  holdings. 

In  1974,  some  10  years  aft«r  my  first 
voluntary  accounting.  I  published  a  full 
and  complete  disclosure  of  my  Income 
and  assets  again.  I  did  so  in  the  con- 
tinued expectation — and  determina- 
tion— that  such  a  practice  would  yet  be 
mandated  by  law  for  all  elected  officials 
and  the  top  appointed  Federal  office 
holders. 

In  1976  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  requiring  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  earning  a  certain 
income  and  all  candidates  for  Federal 
office,  to  file  annually  a  public  report  of 
their  net  worth,  assets,  liabilities,  and 
Income.  Unfortunately,  this  amendment 
was  later  deleted. 

Also,  last  year  the  Senate  passed  the 
Watergate  Reorganization  and  Reform 
Act  which  included  requirements  for 
public  financial  disclosures  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  candidates  for 
Federal  office,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
certain  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government.  Again,  the  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  pass  this  bill. 

In  advocating  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure. I  want  to  acknowledge  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  hold  strong 
personal  feelings  against  making  public 
their  private  business  affairs.  They  argue 
that  they  are  as  much  entitled  as  any 
other  citizen  to  own  business  interests, 
stocks,  bonds,  notes  or  mortgages,  and 
that  their  personal  dealings  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  public's  business. 


I  can  sympathize  with  their  argument, 
but  it  really  misses  the  point.  Naturally, 
Members  of  Congress  need  not,  indeed 
should  not,  refrain  from  making  private 
investments.  But  Representatives  and 
Senators  do  differ  from  other  citizens 
in  one  important  respect:  they  make 
the  laws  that  affect  business ;  they  write 
the  taxes  that  corporations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  must  pay.  Since  Members  of 
Congress  must  regularly  vote  on  legis- 
lation which  reaches  every  segment  of 
the  economy,  there  is  a  very  legitimate 
reason  for  making  their  private  holdings 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

Complete  disclosure  would  allow  the 
voter,  or  anyone  having  doubts  to  re- 
solve, to  compare  the  Member's  voting 
record  in  office  with  his  financial  port- 
folio, and  determine  for  himself  whether 
the  Member  has  voted  his  private 
pocketbook  interest  or  the  general  public 
interest,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties. 

Moreover,  if  periodic  disclosures  were 
to  reveal  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
without  satisfactory  explanation,  or  in- 
come which  is  out  of  line  with  listed 
sources,  the  public  would  be  alerted  to 
possible  misconduct  in  office,  bearing 
further  investigation. 

This  is  a  commonsense  test,  .with  re- 
spect to  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
good  judgment  of  the  people  can  be 
trusted.  The  fact  that  there  are  other 
Senators  who  feel  as  I  do  is  borne  out 
by  the  growing  number  who  have 
adopted  a  similar  practice. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
expect  and  deserve  only  the  highest 
standards  in  the  Senate.  As  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  In  a 
1961  message  to  Congress: 

No  responsllbllty  of  Government  Is  more 
fundamental  than  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining the  highest  standards  of  ethical  be- 
havior by  those  who  conduct  the  public  busi- 
ness. There  can  be  no  dissent  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  officials  must  set  with  unwav- 
ering Integrity,  absolute  impartiality,  and 
complete  devotion  to  the  public  interest.  This 
principle  must  be  followed  not  only  in  reality 
but  in  appearance.  For  the  basis  of  effective 
government  is  public  confidence,  and  that 
confidence  is  endangered  when  ethical 
standards  falter  or  appear  to  falter. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
hope  that  I  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Special  Committee  on  Official 
Conduct  which  includes  provisions  for 
full  disclosure  as  part  of  a  code  of  official 
conduct. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

As  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  presidential  nomina- 
tion received  today  relative  to  Frank 
Press,  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Human 
Resources  and  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  As  In  executive  session, 
without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE, NUTRITION  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry may  have  until  midnight  to  file  a 
report  on  an  original  bill  amending  the 
Grain  Standards  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1:15  P.M.  ON  MONDAY. 
MARCH  21.  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:15 
p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:12 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday. 
March  21,  1977,  at  1:15  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  18,  1977 : 

Depaetment  of  State 

Joseph  D.  DufTey.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  the  TaEAStmy 

Roger  c.  Altman,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Rob- 
ert A.  Gerard,  resigned. 

William  J.  Beckham,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Warren  F.  Brecht.  resigning. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Malcolm  Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,   vice 
Robert  W.  Long,  resigning. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Malcolm  Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation    (new  posi- 
tion). 

Department  of  Commerce 
Sidney  Harman.  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Edward  O.  Vet- 
ter,  resigned. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 

Administration 

Joan  Buckler  Claybrook,  of  Maryland,  to 

be  Administrator  of  the  National  Highway 

Traffic  Safety  Administration,  vice  John  W. 

Snow,  resigned. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
Frank  Press,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  vice  H.  Guyford  Stever,  resigned. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Roberts,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
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tlon  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  pos  tion  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  de  Ignated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (4)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  geneial 
MaJ.  Oen.  John  Rutherford  JfcQlfTert  II, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army. 


In  the  Marine  Corp! 


Ce 

Ccrps 


Pre!  Ident 
Slid 


In  accordance  with  the  provl 
10,  U.S.  Code,  section  5232,  MaJ. 
W.    O'Donnell,    U.S.    Marine    C 
been  designated,  for  commands 
"duties"  determined  by  the 
within   the   contemplation   of 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  ol 
general  while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  (Naval 
cer  Training  Corps)  graduates  foi 
appointment  to   the   grade   of 
tenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  s 
qualifications  therefor  as  provlde( 

Bagnall,  Burleigh  H.  Lavlnus, 

Banghart,  Denlse  M.  Lemyre, 

Bendele,  Bruce  P.  Lewis,  \ 
Bonham,  Harold  E.,  Jr.Lopez,  Kai  l 

Borsack,  David  S.  Mamzlc,  ~ 

Braun,  Donald  R.  Martin, 

Butler.  Larry  P.  McDonald 

Canrlght,  Daniel  E.  Mead, 

Conrad.  John  C.  Monson, 

Daniels,  Melvln  J.  Munlsterl 

Darland,  Donald  R.  Nelson,  Ml 

Davis,  Steven  T.  Nichols, 

Dunphy,  James  D.  O'Donogu 

Elliott.  Frank  M.  Olson. 
Fagot,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.  Panasuck 

Ferral.  Patrick  J.  Pike, 

Fielder,  Edwin  E.,  Jr.  Poppe 

Flnlon,  Kenneth  D.  Reckart.  R 

Forrey,  Arthur  A.  Rowley 

Gibson,  Royce  Salter 

Goodale,  Qary  M.  Sandrew 

Grenler,  Mark  H.  Sessls. 

Gumbel,  John  D.  Smeltzer 

Hancock.  Phil  R.  Smith 

Hansen,  Carl  B.  Smith,  Her 

Hawkins,  Robert  W.  Taylor, 
Heldkamp,  Timothy  J.  Todd 

Hoist,  Lawrence  E.  Tucker, 

Jeck,  Clarence  H.  Westmore 

Jones,  Robert  F.  Woodman . 

Joseph,  Stephen  X.  Zonar 


Jc  mes  '■ 


sclen- 
,es  for  per- 
of  second 
Inject  to  the 
by  law : 

A. 
v4drlan  C. 


The  following-named  (Navy 
tlflc  education  program)   gradua 
manent  appointment  to  the  grac^ 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  s 
qualifications  therefor  as  provldec 
Becker,  Arlen  R.  Inman,  Ke|ineth 

Comfort,  Richard  A..     McEiwee, 

Jr. 

Sttferior  Court  of  the  DiSTfiicT  of 
Columbia 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  asso- 
ciate judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Dtstrlct  of  Columbia  for  terms  c  f  15  years: 

Gladys  Kessler,  of  the  District  o  I  Columbia, 
vice  George  W.  Draper  n.  deceat  ed 

Robert  McCance  Scott,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Richard  R.  Atklni  on,  retired. 

Robert  Alan  Shtiker.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Harry  T.  Alexam  ler,  retired. 

Annlce  McBryde  Wagner,  of  i  he  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Theodore  R.  Newman,  Jr., 
elevated. 

Paul  Ralney  Webber  in,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Milton  D.  Kofman,  term 
expiring. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Giard  of  the 

;lon  in  the 

the  pro- 

10  of  the 


The  following  Air  National 
United  States  oflBcers  for  promo 
Reserve   of  the   Air   Force   und«  r 
visions  of  Section   593(a),  Title 
United  States  Code,  as  amended : 
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ons  of  title 

n.  Andrew 

having 

and  other 

to  be 

section, 

lieutenant 


Reserve  Offl- 

permanent 

^cond   lleu- 

sul  Ject  to  the 

by  law : 

J*hn  P.,  Ill 
Rl  chard  J. 
Micpael  A. 
R. 
Clirtls  E. 
Wl  lliam  J.,  Jr. 
Douglas  E. 
Patr  ;ck  J. 
I/,  aynard  J. 
Etobert  J. 
:hael  J. 
D. 
Patrick 
Johh  B. 

3eorge  M. 
Willi;  ,m  B..  Jr. 
Ste  )hen  C. 
chard  L. 
Jo  leph  J. 
Da\  Id  J. 
ijynette  M. 
M. 
»hUlp  A. 
C. 
hel  C.  ni 

W. 
>sF. 
Ml  :hael  E. 
Vfontaque 
Michael  D. 
,  Jan  es  P. 


Steie 


Bei  tram  ( 


Ro  )ert 
.Jams 


en:  Lsted  i 


MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
Maj. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
Maj. 
MaJ. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
MaJ. 
Maj. 
MaJ. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
MaJ. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
MaJ. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 

Maj. 
Maj. 


LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Robert  J.  Aldrlch.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedro  J.  Aponte.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray  Barnes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carl  E.  Batchelor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor  G.  Benson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronald  K.  BUtle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary  D.  Blink.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  T.  Booth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack  D.  Carlisle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  D.  Chapman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmer  E.  Cochran,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boris  G.  Evenoff,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rajrmond  L.  Germain,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  W.  Hart,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  V.  Havron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  J.  Kalfas,  269,34-0840. 
Elgin  J.  Landry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwin  W.  Lewis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  C.  Lllljedahl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merle  P.  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rufus  G.  J^artin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond  E.  Moorman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  R.  Oxford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George  P.  Petznick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas  B.  Pryor  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman  H.  Sawln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William  L.  Sawyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P^ss  R.  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jerald  D.  Slack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUard  E.  Stockwell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eugene  F.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  048-24-85^5. 
Thoma-s  S.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcolm  M.  Thompson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles  I.  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas  R.  Webb,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond  D.  Weber.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlstopher  Wlnsor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS    CORPS 

Kerry  A.  Meier,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John-J.  O'Malley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Army 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284.  3286.  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Mllner   Gary   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284, 
3286,  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 

Abbott,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abercromble,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahrens,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ' 
Allen.  Evelyn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrew.  Jaml  M.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angell.  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angulo.  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apodaca.  Miguel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Lisa  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aahworth,  Kenton  L.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagwell,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baillie,  John  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballantyne,  John  L.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartram,  Dirk  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Roger  S.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayles,  Wllliami  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benavldes.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benko,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerwlrth,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blggers,  Mark  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUodeau,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Blagojevlch,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blauvelt,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns,  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boatner,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bode,  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boley,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonvllle.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bookert.  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boozer.  Debra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bordwell,   John  H.,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borg.  Scott  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boson.   Michael   L..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bott,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchard,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher,   Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brase,  William  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen,    James    J.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brescia,   Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Dewayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breyfogle,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridge,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briesacher,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bromberg,  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Curtis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broussard,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broussard,  Isaac  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Frederick  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,   Mark   H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.    Arthur    T.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson,  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bule,   John  V.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgos.   Carlos  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkard,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burn.  Marlon  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Harold  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busbey.  Charles  P.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.   Barclay   P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buyers,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,   Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carls.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,"  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlco,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Neal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castle.   Cynthia   L..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cathey.   Patrick  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Celotto,    Paul   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,   John   R..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Joseph  M..   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champan.  Kim  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappee.  Warren  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chatterton.   William,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,   David   R..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chladek.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstopoulos,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christy,  Betty  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church.   Robert   R..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clegg,  William  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemons.  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemons,  Stephen  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffee,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Johnle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooks,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Mark  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  Kenneth  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cory,  Timothy  J..  315-^4-2809. 
Cottrell,  Pat  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courter,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowart,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  William  J..  049^2-7837. 
Creedon.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumb,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutchfleld,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullen.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Gulp.  Joe  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curley,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  WUiston  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dade,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahl,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  John  S.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Jesse  E..  257-88-S854. 

Danielson.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Danley,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darin,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daugherty,  Vlrgle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Hal  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davison,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dean,  Benjamin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Debose,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decker,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deegan,  Raphael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delauter.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dells.  Dean  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denny,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deplltch,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deren,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derr,  Ricky  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devlta,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlmmlck,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dingle,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doehllng.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donegan.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

D'Ooge.  Benjamin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dopf,  Kevin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorney,  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downey,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dun,  Weysan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunkley,  Paul  N.  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dysart,  Stanley  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Early,  Bradley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edmlston,  Howard  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ehrllch,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellas,  Brooke  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elm,  William  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elmore,  Wll  lam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

England,  Steve,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

English,  Robert  W.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erlandson,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esplln,  Delane  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans.  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everett,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fadgen,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farley.  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penoglio,  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrand.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrer.  Marlane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferris.  Christopher  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pllbeck,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FLsher.  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flake.  Jackson  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flanagan,  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanlgan.  Alvln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher.  Patrick  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Karen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Marcus  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fluhler.  Herbert  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Formica,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forward.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  Charles  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraites.  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franke,  Henry  G.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin.  Tony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freese,  Carlton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlsina.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prye.  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugate,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulmer,  Kim  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furlong,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puzy,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oabzdyl.  Karl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaines,  Arthur  M.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galettl,  Christopher  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallop,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Galvin.  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gasperlni.  Gerald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gebhart,  Dona.d  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

General,  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gergel.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

German,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gfeller.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glbert,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glfford,  Edward  C,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilmore,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glass,  Robert  G.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glynn,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goho,  Curtis  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldsberry,  Sharon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golemboskl,  Diane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodberlet.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodwin,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon.  John,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Granger,  Elder,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenberg,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenwood,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grenler.  Marc  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grewe,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlflin,  Reba  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlgson,  Que  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grim,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grimm,  Donald  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griswold,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlswold.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grover,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gstelger,  Urs  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gutierrez,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaU,  Burnls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halvorson,  Corey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hambley  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HamUton,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hammer,  Bradley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hampton,  Emanuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hampton,  Greg  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanllne,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanshaw,  Prank  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardzinskl.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Keith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrlgan,  Patrick  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrop,  Royal  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harryman,  Karen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartzog,  Samuel  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatfield.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauck,  Jason  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  Jeffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Martin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedrick.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,  Prentice  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson.  William  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herlna,  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiemstra.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntze.  Lynn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoadley,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Bryan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hocker,  James  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllngsworth,  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holloman.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holthus,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtman,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns,  James  H..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hultman,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Walter  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcherson,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyle.  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ibbotson,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  James  W.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isar,  Andrew  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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James,  Theodore  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jameson,  Bud  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jinunerson.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Frederick  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Jay  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Jerry  L..  445-^6-6978. 

Jonhson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jollssant.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jolllff.  Bradley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Layne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Ted  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joyce,  Walter  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Juhasz.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kal.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaminskl,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaura,  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kautz.  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keach.  Kerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelleher,  Jean  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly.  Clarence  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenyon,  Susan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerford.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerns.  Kevin  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kesslnger,  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klein,  Martin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klemenclc,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kline,  Keenan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kloeber.  Jack  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klunk.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knotts.  Kevin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knutson.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobylinskl.  Edmund  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  Fernln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenl?.  Arthur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koester,  Kerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koethe.  Richard  D,.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korolevlch.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraut.  Jonathan  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krouse,  Allen  J.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Kevin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkel.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacey,  Dennis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacey,  Edward  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacquement,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamm,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landes.  George  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange,  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Launey,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawless,  John  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebron.  Jose  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee  Mark  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee  William  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemons  Charles  W.,  225-72-5l67. 
Lenchlnsky.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  Peter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letton,  Kurt  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leyes.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liechty,  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lollie.  Bennle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombardlno,  Paul  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loomis.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundgren.  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Harold  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCary.  Kevin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majo,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallette.  Rodney  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangold,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manson.  Vennls  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manteuffel.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham,  John  E.;  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrs.  James  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Steven  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Ted.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mason,  Kevin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mateer,  Michael  E.,  284-52-9  i53. 

Mathews.  Michael  P.,  537-58- 1112. 

Maus,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX  , 

Maxwell.  Robin  Q..  261-08-41  54. 

Mayer,  Robert  M.,  263-33-391  J. 

Mayorga,  Jose  S.,  Jr.,  466-94-E  til. 

McArdle,  John  H.,  439-94-1 3J  2. 

McCarl,  James  M.,  Jr.,  241-74-  fl422. 

McCart.  Joel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McCarthy,  Daniel  E.,  227-72-jl778. 

McCarthy,  James  E., 

McChesney,  Michael  K.,  ■ 

McClure,  George  B.,  226-74-4f39. 

McDonald,  Mark  N.,  214-70-1  .18. 

McDonnell,  William  E..  230-8  ^-7150. 

McGraw.  Terrence  J.,  129-42-  3635. 

McKenney,  Patricia  J.,  209-4<  -3441. 

McKenzle,  Colin  S..  226-86-0'  59. 

McKenzle,  Geoffrey  M.,  506-7i  1-2293. 

McLaughlin,  John  B.,  569-94-  1361. 

McLennan.  Stuart  G.,  ni.  571-  08-4993. 

McMillan,  Jack  O.,  Jr..  264-94-  0723. 

McMlllen.  Kurt  M.,  316-62-43(  5. 

McMillan.  Larry  D.,  687-94-15  15. 

McNalr,  Michael  J.,  329-40-85  tl. 

McPherson,  Ronald  A.,  464-9^2047. 

Meacham,  WUUam  A.,  496-64-  )495. 

Merkwan,  John  A.,  504-76-354  J. 
Merlin,  Thomas  E..  019-44-57S 1. 
Michaels,  Thomas  M.,  390-54-  292. 
Mlkasa,  Austin  K.,  576-74-552  .. 
Miles.  Brett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Miller,  Jonathan  H.,  141-48-65  B4. 
Miller.  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  585-80-'  204. 
Minns,  Harry  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moberg.  Kenneth  W.,  521-88-6  165. 
Moore.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Tlmmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Terrance  G.,  587-90-36  »4. 
Morris.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Muecke,  William  D.,  255-98-00  Jl. 
Mulay,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muldowney,  Jerome  T.,  439-94  -1734. 
Mulhall,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulhall.  Lawrence  P.,  313-60H  950. 
Munkeby.  Steven  H..  601-70-41  06. 
Murphy,  Thomas  M.,  464-08-21  21. 
Murray,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myer.  Don  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myhre,  Clayton  W.,  Jr.,  516-70-  9326. 
Nauss.  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  242-80-723  S. 
Nearhood,  Charles  R.,  289-56-<  223. 
Needham.  Michael  C,  527-94-J  753. 
Nelswanger,  Ted  W.,  671-06-93  !1. 
Neky.  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelsen,  George  W.,  388-64-926! . 
Nesmlth,  Johnnie  M.,  297-50-S  )51. 
Nichols,  Donald  R..  409-80-603  \. 
Nlemer.  Andrew  M..  637-60-331  6. 
Niggles.  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlpp.  William  I..  Jr.,  439-80-78  37. 
Nix.  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noe,  Norman  C,  n-,  031-42-502  L. 
Norrls,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  018-48-  471. 
Nunez.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oaksmlth.  Sidney  G.,  215-64-2  r71. 
Oato,  Van  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OBrlen.  John  J.,  Ill,  545-02-8C  94. 
O'Connor.  Shannon  P..  504-82- 1144. 
C'Drlscoll,  Dennis  J..  452-04-21  21. 
O'Halre.  Neal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal.  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ooley.  Milton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortiz.  WUfredo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oshaughneasy,  John  P.,  Jr.,  64'  -08-5011. 
Oswalt,  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outlaw.  Ted  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Stuart  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pace.  Diiane  L..  Jr..  431-1 1-82S  5. 
Packer.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
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Pankey.  Rooney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paparone,  Christopher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parish,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patten,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patten.  Pamela  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulson,  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergrass,  Alva  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez,  Octavlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrole,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlgrew,  Haywood  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelan,  Donna,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens.  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plncombe.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkard.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohly,  Glenn  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polles,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potlng,  Kurt  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portley.  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Jack  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prangley.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Sam,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prueltt,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puckett,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puffer.  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh.  Jesse  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punch,  Marlon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quackenbush.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnones,  Deogracla,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rackley,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragglo,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralph,  Tony  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralston,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos,  Teddy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramseur,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph,  Gaston  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raney.  Edward  H.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranslck.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratllff,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  Guy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Record,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmond,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmond.  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnke,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rendall.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rey.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,   Barry   D.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoden,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Shelton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhynes,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard.  Marc  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlester.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs,  Gregory  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ringdahl.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnlker,  Llnford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsney,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlssell,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rombash,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Henry  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robldart,  Gabriel  B.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Fred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruben.steln.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudman,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salinas,  Paul.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sample,  Lynn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  JamUle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Woodrow  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schauer.  Burt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheld,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchUl,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schleunlng,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlott,  John  E..  275-54-046! . 
Schmelzle,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnlck,  Scott  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuster.  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartzman.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz.  Charles  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Scrocco.  Raymond  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Senterfltt,  Danny  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sewell,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaha.  Steven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shanahan,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shapiro,  Barry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharp,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaw,  Wade  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherar,  Craig  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheridan.  Cedrlc  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheridan,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Short,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shropshire,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slefert,  Sally  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sigtenhorst,  Karel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sllkowskl,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slpe,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slppo,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slttnlck  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sittnlck,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Darren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Don  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Ennett  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Marian  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Milton  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Solomon.  Alonza.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Solyntjes.  Craig  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

South,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Squltier.  Judd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stall,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stallsmlth,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stautz.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stein,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnke,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinke,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Milton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stott,  Harold  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strat.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streett.  St.  Clair,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strlcklen,  Stanley  M.,  421-80-056S. 

Suarez,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Jeffery  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  WUllam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweatman.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sydnor,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvester,  Vernon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takao,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taliaferro.  Wtlllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanaka.  Zena  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarantlno,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Benjamin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TempUn,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry.  De^n  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thacker,  Royce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theede,  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Terrence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tierney,  Paul  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiffany.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tllton.  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toole,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trimble,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troy,  Gregory  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tusslng.  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uhland,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulrich.  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Umphres.  Phillip  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unangst,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utzlg.  Martin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vander  Hamm,  Dale  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vane,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vangjel,  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Gorden.  Wayne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vankoughnett,  Callahan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vann,  Claude,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vasgaard,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vawter,  Rene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Vlnyard,  Shannon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlsco.  Denis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voichoskl,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volgts,  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Von  Bergen,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagensell,  Ellse  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Irvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Debra  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Carl  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Noel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheatley,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltehurst,  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitlock,  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wledenbeck,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllley,  Monty  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Donald  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Dwlght  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Grayling  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Lester  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williard,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Walter  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlneman,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witter,  Laura  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojciechowskl,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack,  Willie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womble,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolridge,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolman,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeakley,  Kay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeater.  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yenchko,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX     . 
Young.  John  S.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Raymond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngs,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zak,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zellmer,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zerlshnek,  David  C.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlb,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zohner,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zona.  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5769,  subject  to  quallflcatlon  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

Aaron.  Rex  T.  Aegerter.  William  A. 

Abshler,  Roy,  III*  Ahearn,  James  V., 
Ackerbauer,  Kris  T.»         Jr.» 

Ackerman,  John  W.  Ahem,  Alfred  L. 

Adams,  Charles  N.,  Ahlberg,  Steven  J.* 

Ill  •  Ainslle,  Robert  R. 

Adams,  Edward  B.,  Jr.  Akers,  James  L. 

Adams,  James  P.,  Jr.  Akins.  Joseph  L.» 

Adams.  Ray  E.  Aldrlch,  David  O. 

Adams,  Robert  S.,  Alexander,  Bruce  E. 

J''-  Alexander.  John  L. 

Addison,  Stoy  W.*  Allard,  Gary  D. 

Adklns,  Charles  C,  Allen,  Gary  L. 

Jr-  Allen,  John  B. 
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•  Ad  interim. 


Allen,  Paul  S  Beasley,  Ronald  L. 

Allen,  Robert  C*  Bechtold, 

Alley,  James  R.  *  Donald  W..  II 

Allison,  Christopher  Beck,  Nell  S. 

D.  Beckman, 
Alsbrooks,  Ronald  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

L.  Becktel, 

Amirault,  Richard  B.  Samuel  E.,  Ill 
Ammann,  Clement  J..  Bedker.  John  L..  II 

Jr.  Behre, 

Andersen,  Lorln  E.  Christopher  P.  • 

Andersen,  Richard  Behrent.  Michael  R. 

E.  Belden,  Bruce  E. 
Anderson,  Curtis  J.  Belote,  Richard  H. 
Anderson,  Darl  R.  Beltz,  James  D. 
Anderson,  Eric  B.*  Beuder,  Michael  R. 
Anderson.  Harry  R.,  Benjamin,  John  P. 

Ill  Benkert,  Joseph  A. 

Anderson.  Miciiael  T.  Bennett.  Vaughn  P. 
Anderson.  Ronala  D.»  Bensur.  Robert  W. 
Anderson.  William  H.,  Bentley,  Alan  C.» 

Jr.  Bepristls,  Donald  J.* 

Anderson,  William  J.  Beres,  William  J. 

Andrus,  James  R.»  Bergazzl,  Wesley  A. 

Andrus,  Ronald  P.  Bergln,  Edward  H. 

Apodaca,  Paul  J.  Bergner.  Brooks  B. 

Appleby,  Charles  A.,  ^^rlo,  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 

jr  Bernardy,  Jerel  D. 

Arcliltzel,  David  Bernasconi 

Arlniello,  Gary  T.  „  Stephen  J. 

Armentrout,  Olin  M.  ^«"^'"-  Thomas  R. 

Arnold.  Charles  D.  ^^"y-  2*°f^^?;* 

Arnold,  Judson  V.  ^^"l  ^^.^T^^,  b 

Arrants,  Charels  S.  !""°- ^"i^f  ^'  ^\  „ 

Artipv  i^i^rt  r  Besancon,  Michael  D. 

X^"!f  ■  ^^^5^„  T,  Beukema,  Paul  • 

Ashmore,  John  R.  iDi„„„i.,    1,, »  »,    -. 

Atchlsm  Bianchi,  Albert  P.,  Jr. 

T  o,.^«.^'^«  T  w  Blanco,  Charles  E. 

Laurence  J.  H^  gj     j^ 

Attebury,  Ervel  E.  glehler.  Norman  S. 

Aube,  Leonard  C.  Bishop.  Stephen  C* 

Aupperle.  Michael  L.»  Bittman.  William  C. 

Auskaps.  Andrejs  J.  Black,  George  M. 

Austin,                  Black,  William  J. 

Johnathan  R.,  Ill  Blackwood,  Hugo  G. 

AverlU,  Robert  C."  Blaine.  James  J. 

Averyt,  Brjant  W.  Blake,  David  F. 

Ayres,  James  B.,  Jr.  Blake. 

Azblll.  Chris  M.  John  H.  D..  Jr.* 

Backman.  Bruce  M.  Blak»^. 

Bacon.  Sammy  C.  William  R..  Jr. 

Bagby,  Glenn  M.  Blanchard,  Tyrone  R. 

Balles,  Michael  S.  Elanton,  Gerald  B. 

Bailey,  Robert  C,  Jr.*  Blaser.  Daniel  F. 

Balr,  Richard  C.  Blocher. 

Baldwin,  John  B.  Avers  H.,  Ill 

Bales,  James  L.  Block,  Newell  F. 

Ball,  William  R.,  Jr.  Blough.  Allen  R. 

Ballard,  James  C,  III  Boclm,  Richard  T. 

Bandhauer,  Bodenhelmer. 

William  K.  Edward  C.  Jr. 
Banek,  Edward  A.,  Jr.*  Bodlt.  Steven  F. 

Bangs,  George  H.*  Bodlne,  Daniel  L. 

Bankester,  Michael  L.  Boeckmann, 

Barber,  Arthur  H.,  in  Raymond  J. 

Barber.  Richard  D.  Bolto  John  A. 

Barbor,  Kenneth  E.*  Bolaud.  James  P.,  Jr. 

Barger,  David  L.  Bondy.  William  D.* 

Barnes,  Harry  C.  Jr.*  Bonewald.  Jack  D.* 

Barnes,  Robert  C.  Bonvoulolr,  Raoul.  Jr. 

Barnes.  Timothy  J.  Book.  Roy  L. 

Barnett,  Dougl<is  J.  Boone,  William  T.* 

Barnett,  Eben  E.,  H  Bomer.  Wesley  P. 

Barnhart,  Randall  G.  foryla,  Ronald  * 

Barrentine.  Melvin  W.  Bosslo.  Fram^  T. 

Barrow,  John  T..  Ill*  ^'^*^"'  °«"'«1  ^- * 

Barthold.  Lee  G..  HI*  Houghton.  Bruce  E.  • 

Bartlett,  Ralph  C.  Jr.* "°^„^y'_,    ,    . 

Bartron,  Robert  P.  „„^f  *  ^-  ^''■'  ^ 

Bartron,  William  D.  1°^^^:  ^"^^^'^  =• 

Ba<«ett.  Charles  W..ni^7Jl°"^'  ,, 

•r.  i       -w  X.     ^  ivon  G.,  Jr. 

Batog.JohnS^  Boyd.  Jon  T. 

Bauder  John  T^  Boyinu'ton. 

Bauer.  Garrick  W.  R.*  john  E    Jr 

Baugh.  Dennis  C*  Brad.haw",  Plchard  N. 

Bauman,  William  J.  Bradv,  Patrick  N 

Bayer,  Karl  G*  Brandon,  Earl  L. 

Beach.  Edwin  F.  Brannan.  Tandy  T..  II 

Beal,  Stephen  D.  Branson.  Edward  S. 

Beane,  William  L.,  Jr.  Branson.  Jack  R. 

Beard,  Roland  K.,  Ill  Brasco,  Frederick  J. 


Brasfleld,  Randolph  B.  Callse.  Kenneth  J. 
Brathuhn,  Robert         Call.  Richard  W.* 

E..  Jr.  Callahan, 

Bray,  Charles  B.,  Jr.*        Alexander  J..  Jr. 
Bray,  James  D.  Callahan.  John  K. 

Brayman,  Thomas  E.    Calvisro.  Leon  P. 
Breltenbach.  Karl  W.*  Campbell.  James  A. 
Brendmoen,  Jack  V.      Campbell,  William  A. 
Brengel,  Dexter  T.  Campbell.  William  L. 

Brennock,  Daniel  J.      Canada,  Richard  O. 
Breslln,  Joseph  J.,  ni    Cannell,  Katsuml  C* 
Bret.  Robert  E.  Cannon,  Miles  J.,  Jr. 

Brewer,  Michael  H.        Cano,  Jose  R. 
Bridge,  Burton  E..  Ill   Cantwell, 
Bridges,  James  D.  Richard  W..  HI 

Bridges.  Robert  T.  Capello,  Leonard  W.* 

Brlley.  Earl  D.  Carawon,  Bruce  C. 

Brill,  Edward  T.  Carello,  Larry  D. 

Brill.  James  L.  Carlno,  Freddie  F. 

Brimson,  Richard  T.      Carlile,  Gary  L. 
Britt,  Reginald  H.  Carlone,  Rodney  A. 

Brittingham,  Robert  P  Carlson,  Dale  R.* 
Broadus.  Jimmy  W.       Carlson.  Gary  S. 
Brcdengeyer.  James       Carlson,  Raymond  H. 

R.*  Carota,  Leonard  N.,  Jr. 

Broderlck,  Thomas  E.   Carothers,  William  J. 
Bromaghlm.  Ward  M.   Carpenter,  John  H. 
Brosh,  Lawrence  D.       Carpenter,  Jonathan 
Brower,  Michael  R.  V. 

Brown,  Carroll  T.  Carr,  Jack  E.* 

Brown.  Carradean  L.*  Carr,  Wayne  C* 
Brown,  David  A.  Carrlgan,  Michael  A. 

Brown.  Dean  R.  Carroll.  Richard  J..  Jr. 

Brown.  Frank  H.*  Carson,  Michael  H. 

Brown,  Gary  W.  Carstens,  Paul  D. 

Brown.  James  B.,  Jr.      Carter,  Earl  P.,  Jr. 
Brown,  John  D.  Carter.  James  R. 

Brown.  Karl  S..  Jr.         Carter,  Thomas  B..  Jr. 
Brown.  Larry  W.*  Caruso,  Ralph  Jr.* 

Brown,  Martin  R.,  Jr.    Casalegno,  Lorenzo  P. 
Brown.  Rex  Casella,  Leonard  R. 

Brown.  Richard  M.        Casey.  Robert  A..  II 
Brown.  Stuart  V  Cashell,  George  S. 

Brunk.  James  F.  Casper  "J"  Kip 

Bryson.  Ronald  L  *        Cassada.  William  P. 
Buchanan,  James  L       Cassldy.  Patrick  T. 
Buchanan.  Michael  R.  Castan.  WUliam  c,  Jr. 

Buck    Bruce  E  r:a<?t,an«»riii   Biihpn  Ir  • 

Buck,  Larry  W. 
Buckley,  Bruce  W. 
Buckley.  Ronald  R. 
Bueker,  Charles  D. 
BuUard,  Bobby  J. 


Castaneda,  Ruben  Jr. 
Castleman.  Bruce  A. 
Castro,  Kim. 
Causey,  Lewis  A. 
Cavallo,  Mark  B. 
Chaffee,  Alfred  E. 
Chaffln.  "J"  Ross. 


BuUard,  Donald  K.  ^.        ^    ,  ,    ^      ^ 

Bunevltch,  Gary  J.  Chamberlain,  Guy  C, 

Bunn.  Dennis  M.*  „J^^' 

Bunn.  Warren  L.  Champion.  Edward  L., 

Burbrldge.  William  L.  ^J^f^.^  _,        „    , 
Burdett.  Arthur  C.  niS^*"''''  ^"'^^  ^^-  ^'■ 

Burdett,  James  R. '  Chapman,  James  H.. 

Burdett,  Peters.*  ^^^ 

Burgamv.  Kirk  S  Chapman,  John  L. 

Burke,  Michael  T.  Chapski,  Stanley  R., 

Brlgman,  William  M.  „J^\ 

Burkhart.  Roger  L  Charles,  James  L. 

Burkholder,  John  9,^*^'  ^'•"^«  ^■ 

Burnes.  Robert  M.  Chastain.  Benjamin 

Burnett.  Joseph  L.  ♦  ^^ 

Burnett.  Michael  J  *  Cheezum.  Steven  B. 

Burnette.  David  P.  ^^*'"'  Raymond  N.. 

Burns,  Thomas  N.  „^^- 

Burns,  V/illiam  A  Cheney,  Charles  E.* 
Burt,  Raymond  P.  Ill  Cheney,  Robert  A. 

Busch,  Daniel  E.  Cherry,  Dewaine  R 

Bush,  Jack  D  Cherry,  Stephen  W. 

Bushong.  John  W  •  Chesser,  Steven  B. 

Butler.  Alley  C.  ChUverotti.  Gary  R. 

Butler,  William  T..  Jr.  Chisholm,  Peter  C* 

Butt,  Duncan  M.  Chrlstensen,  Robert 
Buttermore.  John  R.         '^• 

Buzzell,  Ralph  C.  Christiansen,  Frank 
Bybel,  Theodore,  in         ^-  J*" 

Byrne,  Michael  P.  Chrlstman.  Patrick  L. 

Byrnes,  John  L.  Church,  Robert  L.* 

Cabelka,  Tlmmy  D.  Clarula,  Thomas  A.» 

Caccamo.  David  P.  CIrone.  Robert. 

Caesar.  Clair.  William  C. 

Frederick  W..  m  Clapper.  Mark  P. 

Calabrese.  Geoffrey  J.  Clarey.  Robert  J. 

Calhoun.  Brian  M.*  Clark,  Arthur  E.* 

Caliman,  Kerry  H.  Clark,  Jeffrey  A.* 
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Cutter 

Dacey. 

Dahni4n 

Dailey 

Dailey 

Dalby, 

Dallng 

Damp!  iT 

Daniel 

Darch 


Davidson 

Davis, 
Davis, 
Davis. 
Davis, 


Davis, 
Dawsor 
Dawsor 
Dav 


Clark,  Robert  M.*         Cumldgs 
Clarke,  Richard  B.  Ken  leth 

Clarkson,  Danny  L.  Cunur  Ings 
Clary,  Michael  D.'  Cumir  Ings 
Clay,  Michael  B.  Currex  1 

Clayburn,  Michael  W.  Cxirrej 
Clements,  David  L.       Currle  ■ 
Cleveland,  Carl  L. 
Clifford,  Dennis  E. 
Cochran,  Samuel  S. 
Cochrane.  Michael 

J.* 
Cockrell,  Kenneth 

D.» 
Coffeen,  Robert  C. 
OogbUl,  Cortlandt  C, 

m 
Colbum.  Timothy  O.    Daughfcrty 
Cole,  Lonnle  W.  Daven]  lort, 

Coleman,  Prank  S.,  Jr.     Robert 
Colenda,  Robert  D. 
Colflcsh,  John  A. 
Collins.  E>ouglas  L. 
Collins,  James  V. 
Collins,  Stephen  C. 
Collins,  Thomas  J.,  m  Davis. 
Davis 
Colman,  Hubert  E. 
Colton,  Arthur  n.* 
Coltunbla,  Richard 

M.»  Day,  Jaknes 

Comfort,  Terrence  J.  Deafen  )augh 
Compltello.  Thomas  C.  Martjn 
Conahan,  Francis  C.  Dean, 
Conant,  Michael  J.  Dean, 
Conatser,  Douglas  H.  Dean, 
Conn,  Robert  H..  Jr.  Dean, 
Connell.OuyL.  Decker 

Connell,  James  L.  Decker 

Connor,  John  H.,  Jr.  Degeorf 
Conroy,  John  W.  Delanei 

Conway,  Robert  Delanej 

T.,  Jr.*  Delaud^r 

Cook,  James  D.  Deleon. 

Cook,  Larry  E.  Delorez 

Cook,  Norman  R.,  m    Demands 
Cooke.  Wilbur  O.,  Jr.*  Demasl 
Coombs.  Barry  L.  Demo. 

Cooper,  Charles  O.,  m  Memory 
Cooper,  Charles  W.        Dempse  v 
Cooper,  Michael  R.        Dempse^- 
Copeland.  William  T.    Denam 
Cordes.  Bruce  A.  Denarl, 

Corkum,  Kenneth  E.*  Denhan  i 
Cornell,  David  W.  Dennis, 

Corse.  William  R.  Denny, 

CortevlUe,  Douglas  P.  Dentlco 
Cory,  John  A.  Denzer. 

Cosden,  Christopher  e.^*P®<*«' 
Cosgrove.  Ronald  P.*  Deprez, 
Coshow.  Douglas  E.  •  Desalvo 
Coste.  Peter  P.*  Destafnfcy 

Costello.  Barry  M.  Deulley 

Cotter.  Edward  P.,  Jr  Deveer. 
Cotton.  John  O.  Devllbli 

Couch.  Daniel  P.  Devlin, 

Coulter.  Daley  T.  •  Dewald 
Covert,  Harold  D.  Dewees< 

Covev.  Dana  C.       -       Deyoun  ; 
Cox,  Paul  S.»  Dlbenecfetto 

Cox.  Richard  L. 
Cox.  StenhenT.* 
Crabtree.  Charles  S. 
Crabtrpe.  Richard  E. 
Crale.  Peter  A. 
Cramer.  Ryan  C. 
Crandall. 

Qeoree  P.,  ITT 
Crane.  Larrv  W. 
Crane,  Norman  H.» 
Crawford.  Oeorge  P. 
Crawford.  John  M. 
Crews.  Jeffrey  W. 
Crouch.  Michael  S. 
Crowell,  Phnip  H.,  HI 
Crowley,  Edwin  V. 
Crum.  Stephen  M. 
Cnmible, 
George  J.,  Jr. 


W.,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  W. 
Robert  B.* 
Michael  P. 
Gary  A. 
,  Thomas  D. 
Duane  S.* 
LeoF. 

,  David  A.» 
John  C. 
John  L.,  Jr. 
UohnP.* 
Michael  E. 

Kenneth  D.* 
Addison  G.,  HI 
Douglas  A.,  Jr. 
,  Terry  L.* 


B.J. 

Bruce  R. 
<  ames  C,  ni 

.ohn  M.* 
ohn  R. 
javern  A. 

jCVi 

:  -lark  C. 
Vllllam  H. 
David  L. 
PhUlp  M. 
C. 


•  Ad  Interim. 


Dick. 
Dick. 
Dickie, 
Diener 
Dietz. 
Dillon. 
Dlneen, 
Dlrkes, 
Ditzler, 
Dlugos, 
Dobson 
Dodge, 
Doerflelji 
Doerr 
Dohertj , 
Dohse, 
Dole, 
Dombo^ 
Donah  t9 
Jr 
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^enneth  E. 
I^bert  M.* 
£  teven  M. 
^teve  R. 
Loren  E.,  Jr. 
Wilson  B. 
e.  Thomas  J. 
Peter  J. 
Richard  P. 
,  Roy  A.,  Jr.* 
Victor  M. 
John  R. 

Michael  C. 
Francis  D.' 
'  vm&Td  J.,  Jr. 
Dean  G. 
,  John  C,  Jr. 
,  Wayne  R. 
Harvey  E. 
Mark  E. 

Stanley  A.* 
Michael  P. 
Patrick  L. 
John  P.» 
Daniel  C. 

Andrew  A. 
Gregory  R. 
Douglas  A. 
James  J 
Gary  W. 
Stephen  A. 

Stephen  B 
Tames  L. 
Ted  E.» 
Joe  D. 
Gary  W.* 
Leo  P.* 
L.* 
L 
fohn  A. 
Randall  A.* 
C  lyde  P. 
Andrew  J.* 
Patrick  D. 
Ernest  A.» 
Donald  P.,  n 
Lawrence  E. 
Douglas  S. 
Javld  O. 

Lawrence  T. 
D^ichael  R. 
WiUUm  G. 
fames  T. 
en  M. 
il,  Kenneth  P 
Conrad  J., 


Jr 


J(hn 
R  chard 


Si  ephe 


Donaldson,  Chase  P.*  Evans,  Larry  J. 
Donohue,  Timothy  M.  Evans,  Monty  J. 
Dorsett,  Charles  E.*      Evans,  William  L. 
Dorso,  John  M.  Evans,  William  G. 

Doswell.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.Everett,  Hobart  R.,  Jr. 
Doty,  Arthvu-  G.  Eves,  Howard  D. 

Dougherty,  William  P.  Evjen,  Bruce  P. 
Dougherty,  Michael  J.  Ewing.  James  L.  IV 


Douglas.  Barry  C* 
Dowling.  Stephen  J.* 
Downing.  Mark  S. 
Doyel,  Roger  T.' 
Doyle,  Merrill  c. 
Drake,  Patrick  R. 
Drako.  Stephen  L.* 
Drane,  Robert  L. 
Draper,  Dennis  C. 
Drlscoll,  Raymond  M. 

Jr.» 
Driver,  John  J. 
Dubrculllet,  Michael 
Duchesneau,  Francois  Faust 
A.  •  Faust 

Duddy,  Daniel  P.* 
Duggan,  Michael  J.» 
Dull,  Timothy  J.* 
Dunaway,  William  M. 
Duncan,  Richard  E. 

III. 
Dunn,  William  H. 
Duran,  Luis  M. 
Durllng,  Paul  B.» 
Durst,  Calvin  L. 
Dutton,  Michael  L.* 
Dwyer,  Dennis  M. 
Eager,  John  B. 
Eakln.  David  M.» 
Eckert,  Gary  L. 
Eddy,  William  A.,  Jr.* 
Edelsteln.  Gunnar  A. 
Edmunds,  Charles  A. 
Edvardsen.  John  J. 
Edwards.  3ruce  J. 
Edwards,  Michael  S. 
Egeberg.  Gerald  W. 
Eggleston,  James  M. 
Elnsidler,  Barry  D.* 
Elsaman,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Elsenhart,  Kenneth 

C.» 
Elam,  Harry  B.* 
Elger.  Elroy  B. 
Elliott,  James  C* 
Elliott,  Kenneth  Mc. 

Jr. 
Elliott.  William  E.,  Jr. 
Ellis.  Timothy  P. 
Ellison,  Michael  S. 
Elston.  Gilbert  E. 
Emerson.  Luclan  P., 

Jr. 
Emerson,  Ralph  W., 

Jr.* 
Empeno,  Francis  A. 
Enewold,  Steven  L.* 
Engelhaupt,  Thomas 

A. 
Engler,  Royce  A. 
Enos.  Russell  W.,  Jr. 
Enrlght.  Thomas  P. 
Enwrlght,  Leo  P.,  Jr. 
Epley,  Lawrence  E. 
Erlckson.  David  P.* 
Erman,  Reginald  J., 

Jr. 
Ertel,  PhiliD  L. 
Esplnosa.  William  M.* 
Espitla.  Marcus  L. 
Essel,  Wayne  E. 
Essery,  James  E. 
Esson.  Shannon  W. 
Estep.  Alfred  J. 
Esterlund,  Richard  C. 
Estes,  William  L. 
Etro,  James  P. 
Eurek.  Allan  J. 
Eutermoser,  Jeffrey 

L.» 
Evans,  Frederick  W. 
Evans.  James  M. 
Evans,  John  J. 


Fabricius,  William  A.» 

Pahey,  James  T.* 

Fahlberg,  Frederick  D. 

Paison,    Claiborne    A., 
Jr. 

Farley,  Bruce  K. 

Farmer,  Gary  L. 

Farmer,  Kip  M. 

Farmer,    Linwood    E., 
Jr.* 

Farrell,  Rodney  G. 

Faulk,  James  R.* 

Faust,  Homer  L.,  Jr. 
JohnL.* 
William  A. 

Fedlson,  Dennis  P. 

Pee,  John  P.* 

Peeks,  Thomas  M. 

Feeney,  William  J. 

Fehlauer,  Donald  G. 

Pelshaw,  Richard  F. 

Feltz,  Gerard  C. 

Fencl,  David  A. 

Fenlon,  Robert  M. 

Pennelly,  David  M.* 

Fenner,  James  H. 

Fenton,  William  C,  Jr. 

Ferguson,    James    H., 
Jr. 

Ferguson,  Jerry  P.* 

Ferguson,  Michael  A. 

Ferlcks,  John  A. 

Ferllc,  Kenneth  P. 

Ferraro,  John  R. 

Ferrell.  Curtis  L.  Ill 

Flchtner,  David  P.* 

Fields.  Joseph  H.  Ill 

Fife.  Richard  W. 

Pike,  Delmas  G. 

Finegan,  Barton  S. 

Pink,  James  O. 

Fischer,  Jay  P. 

Fisher,  Alan  D.* 

Fisher,  Edward  K. 

Fisher,  John  L.  Jr.* 

Fisher,  Rand  H. 
Fisher,  Richard  J.* 
Fisher,  Robert  C. 
Plsher,  Rory  H. 
Flshman,  Robert  E. 
Fitzgerald  Paul  V.,  Ill 
Flamboe,  Edward  E. 
Flamm,  Raymond  M., 

Jr.* 
Fleming,  John  L. 
Flenniken,  Robert  J. 
Floberg,  John  W. 
Flor,  Gary  J.* 
Florida,  Frank  E. 
Pluck,  John  D. 
Plynn,  Edward  C. 
Flynn,  Robert  H.* 
Pogarty,  William  P. 
Fogg,  John  E. 
Pone,  Raymond  B. 
Pong,  Van  Y.* 
Fontaine.  Gregory  N. 
Ford.  Robert  D. 
Ford,  Terrance  J. 
Ford,  Thorn  W.* 
Porde.  Jack  D.,  Jr. 
Porgy.  James  M. 
Forrest,  Benjamin  P., 

Jr.* 
Fortler,  Charles  H. 
Portson,  Frank  S.,  in 
Foskett,  Arthur  K. 
Poster,  Larry  A.* 
Poster,  Robert  L.* 
Foster,  William  K.* 
Fournler,  Stephen  P.* 
Foursha,  Sammy  L.* 
Fox,  Martin 


Pox,  Tally  B. 
Prabotta,  Prank  J. 
PraUlng,  Richard  W. 
Prance,  Howard  J. 
Prandsco,  Roger  B. 
Pranken,  Daniel  J.* 
Franklin,  James  C* 
Pranze,  Charles  R.* 
Prasch,  Lewis  G.* 
Frederick,  Roger  H. 
Free,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Preegard,  Sidney  B., 

Jr. 
Freeman,  James  K.* 
French,  Gerald  S. 


March  18,  1977 

Goreham,  Leonard  A.* 
Gorman,  John  P. 
Gorman,  Thomas 

P.,  Jr. 
Gormly.  Richard  B. 
Gottschalk,  John  L. 
Goudge,  Derek  A. 
Gouge,  Michael  J. 
Gouldlng,  William  A. 
Graber,  Dale  B. 
Grabulis.  Dennis  D. 
Grady,  Quentin  R. 
Graham,  Bret 
Graham,  John  M. 
Granlund,  Richard 


Priestedt,  Jonathan  D.  Grant,  Jeffery  W. 


Fritsch,  David  G. 
Proman,  James  C* 
Pry,  Norman  J. 
Pulcher,  David  O. 
Pulcher,  Michael  I.* 
Pulton,  Raymond  N., 

Jr. 
Punke,  WlUlam  H. 
Furlong,  Daniel  M.* 
Pursman,  James  M. 
Purst,  David  E. 
Gaa,  Patrick  J. 


Granzow,  Robert 

H.,  Jr. 
Grassi,  Thomas  A. 
Graven,  William 
Gravely,  Robert  O.* 
Graves,  Michael  M. 
Greanias,  George  H. 
Greene,  Gary  L. 
Greene,  Ronald  M. 
Greenen,  William  R. 
Greeno,  James  T. 
Greer,  Arthur  W. 


Gabrynowlcz,  Mark  P.  Gregolre,  Barry  L. 


Gage,  Michael  J. 
Gahnstrom,  William 

E. 
Oajan,  Raymond  J., 

Jr. 
Oaleckl,  Richard  M. 
Galen.  Howard  E.,  Jr. 


Gregolre,  Normand  L. 
Gregor,  John  B. 
Greve,  Kenneth  R. 
Griffin,  Douglas  B. 
Griffin.  Richard  A.,  Jr. 
Griffith,  David  N.,  Jr. 
Griffiths,  Geoffrey  M. 


March  18,  1977 
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Gallagher,  Thomas  p.,  Griffiths,  Gary  A.* 

m  Grigsby,  Andrew  E.,  Jr 

Galllgan,  Robert  M.      Gripp,  Jan  W.* 
Gangewere,  Robert  R.,  Grlswold,  David  W.* 


Jr. 

Gantt,  Douglas  A. 
Garban,  James  R. 
Garbarlni.  Craig  B.* 
Qarfrerick,  David  P. 
Garrett.  Patrick  M.* 
Garrison,  James  E. 
Garvey,  Richard  S. 
Garvey.  William  O. 
Gathercole, 

Kenneth  P. 
Gato.  David  T.* 
Gaylor,  Steven  C. 
Gebbla.  Frank,  Jr.* 
Gerken,  William  J. 
Gerlt,  Danny  H. 
German,  William  E. 
Gersh.  John  R. 
Geschke,  Mark  J. 
Gesell,  Ernest  E.,  Ill 
Getzfred, 

Lawrence  D.* 
Gibbs,  Ronald  M.* 
Gibson,  John  B. 
Gibson,  Robert  J. 
Gibson,  William  L.* 
Glessing,  George 

C,  in 
Gift,  Paul  R. 
Gilbert,  James  V. 
Gillespie,  Dennis  M. 
Gilbert,  Melvln  L. 
Glssendanner,  James 

T.,  Jr. 
Glaser,  Thomas  L.* 
Glasnapp,  Randy  E. 
Glass,  Charles  R. 
Glidden,  Eric  S. 
Glover,  Grey  A.* 
Godwin,  Jackie  E. 
Golay,  Mark  A. 
Goldberg,  Marc  D. 
Goldenstein,  John  P. 


Groenert,  Frederick  E. 

Jr.* 
Grosel,  Joseph  J. 
Grover,  Craig  A. 
Groves,  Giry  O.* 
Gruber.  James  P. 
Gschwend,  David  A. 
Guarino,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 
Gulbrandson,  Charles 

R. 
Gulllon,  Joseph  M.* 
Gunderson,  Edward  C. 
Gut,  Raymond  J. 
Guzauskls,  Steven  A.* 
Gyolai,  James  J.* 
Hacunda,  Michael  R. 
Hafer,  Donald  L.* 
Hafer,  Larry  E. 
Haggart,  James  A. 
Hagge,  Stephen  C. 
Haines,  James  W. 
Hains,  John  P. 
Hakln,  Dennis  K.* 
Hale,  Dennis  G. 
Hale,  Roy  G. 
Haley,  Robert  M. 
Hall,  James  C. 
Hall,  John  R.* 
Hall,  Ralph  M.* 
Hall,  Randal  R. 
Hall,  Raymond  T. 
Hall,  William  R.* 
Hallam,  Stephen  C. 
Hamlin.  James  S.,  Jr. 
Hamm,  Richard  R. 
Hammontree, 

James  D. 
Hampson,  Gary  W. 
Hamrlck,  James  D. 
Hance,  Carl  E. 
Hand,  Rexford  D. 
Handforth,  Dwlght  W. 
Haney,  Scott  C. 


Goldsmith,  Ludwig  M.  Hanley,  Claude  R. 

Hanley,  Daniel  W. 

Hannan,  William  J.' 

Hansen,  Allen  R. 

Hansen,  Mark  A. 

Hansen,  Steven  P. 

Hanson,  Clark  R. 

Harding,  Ross  M. 


Goldstein, 

Jonathan  L. 
Goode,  Randall  L. 
Gooden,  Charles  M.* 
Gooding,  Brent  B.* 
Goodrich,  John  R.,  n 
Gordon,  James  W. 


Harding,  Stuart  R. 
Hardy  David  M.* 
Harger,  Tommy  C* 
Hargus,  Bruce  C. 
Harklns,  Steve  R. 
Harrell,  John  B., 

HI 
Harris,  Jeffrey  B. 
Harris,  Jerry  M. 
Harris,  Michael  J. 
Harris,  Michael  M. 
Harris,  Raymond  M., 

Jr.* 
Harris,  Ronald  E. 
Harris.  Russell  E. 
Harrison,  James  J. 
Harrison,  Jeffrey  A.* 
Harrison,  Marc  A. 
Hart,  Charles  R.* 
Hart,  Robert  S. 
Harten,  Thomas  W. 
Hartling,  Robert  M. 
Harcey,  John  C,  Jr. 
Hathaway,  Carmrid 

G..  HI* 
Hatton,  Peter  L. 
Hawkins,  Jeffrey  A.* 
Hayes.  David  L. 
Hearty.  Frederick  R.* 
Heck,  Michael  C. 
Heckel,  Fredrick  R. 
Heckrodt,  Gregory  L.* 
Hedderlch,  Conrad  P. 
Heggeseth,  Eric  M.* 
Helmann,  Frederick 

E..  Jr. 
Helmbach.  Daniel  R.* 
Heimgartner, 

Kenneth  P.* 
Heinrich,  Richard  D. 
Helbllng,  Gary  S. 
Heller,  Richard  B. 
Helling.  David  W. 
Helm.  Theodore  R. 
Helmer.  Dale  P. 
Helmlck,  Gary  L. 
Hemberger,  Jay  M., 

Jr. 
Hemer,  Glenn  A.* 
Hempenius.  Howard  J. 
Henderson.  Craig  B. 
Henderson,  Michael  D. 
Hendrlckson.  Paul  B. 
Hendrlckson,  Scott  L. 
Henry.  Douglas  G. 
Henry.  James  P. 
Henry.  Michael  D. 
Herbert.  George  A.,  Jr. 
Berlin.  Peter  D. 
Herman.  Richard  J. 
Herpln.  William  B.,  Jr. 
Herr.  David  L. 
Herret.  Thomas  R* 
BeT'n?.  Bryan  L.* 
Herring.  Jeff  P.* 
Herring.  Raymond  B. 
Hertel.  "J"  Douglas 
Hes-s  Lawrence  E. 
Hess.  Randall  J. 
Ppss.  William  C. 
Hes.<:doerfer.  Ronald 

r* 
Ffister.  Samuel  G. 
HeuchUne.  Rrbert  K 
H!cks  Greeorv  p. 
Hleronymus,  Dennis 

J.* 
Hleelns.  Kevin  D. 
Higglns,  Lloyd  D..  Jr. 
Hilfer.  Roger  T.* 
Hill.  James  A.* 
Hill,  Thomas  G. 
Hlllenmayer,  James 

D. 

Hlnes.  John  R.,  Jr.* 
Hinson,  Steven  R. 
Hinton.  Herbert  R. 
Hlnton,  Robert  M.* 
Hlavka,  Stanford  H. 


Hobble,  Richard  J. 
Hobbs,  Dennis  A.* 
Hobby,  Gray  D.* 
Hodglns,  Bart  D. 
Hoesly,  Michael  L. 
Hoffman,  David  R.* 
Hoffman,  Louis  A.,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
Hoffman,  William  E.* 
Hoffmann,  Philip  P. 
Hogue,  Charles  W. 
Hogue,  Harry  T.* 
Holder,  Thomas  V. 
Holgate.  Stephen  M. 
Hoik,  George  B. 
Holland,  Joe  G.* 
HoUls,  Stephen  J.* 
HoUoway,  James  C. 
Holly,  Nelson  C. 
Holmes,  John  D. 
Holmes,  Kenneth  R. 
Holmes,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Holmes,  Robert  C. 
Holmqulst.  Derek  E. 
Holt,  Thomas  H. 
Honer,  John  G. 
Honey,  Ronald  D.* 
Hood,  James  L. 
Hoover,  Daniel  L. 
Hoover,  Richard  M. 
Hopkins,  Donald  D. 
Hopkins,  James  P.  IV 
Hopkins.  Michael  R. 
Hopkins,  Raymond  J., 

Jr.  ' 

Horner,  John  S.* 
Horstmeyer, 

Robert  J.* 
Horton,  Steven  W. 
Horvath,  David  A.* 
Hdsner,  John  P. 
Hotchklss,  Stephen  C. 
Houck,  Kim  C. 
Houge,  Gary  D. 
Howard,  Carl  P. 
Howard,  John  J. 
Howard.  John  L. 
Hoyle,  Charles  D. 
Hubbard,  Robert  L. 
Huber.  Gregory  A. 
Huckfeldt,  Larry  W. 
Hudspeth.  John  M. 
Huegerlch,  Thomas  P. 
Hughes,  David  J. 
Hughes,  Gary  J.  • 
Hughes.  Jeffrey  A. 
Hughes.  Louis  A. 
Hulse,  Reynold  N. 
Humes,  Ellsworth  D., 
•     Jr. 
Humphrey, 

Richard  A.* 
Hungerford,  David 

L.* 
Hunter.  Stuart  M.  Ill 
Hurst.  Ernest  W. 
Huston.  Roger  W. 
Hutchison,  Jeffrey  A.* 
Hynson.  Johnnie  R.* 
lannetta,  John  M. 
Iden,  Douglas  C* 
liams.  Jeffrey  A. 
Indest.  George  P.,  HI 
Indorf,  John  W..  Jr.* 
Ingram,  Alfred  L.  V. 
Ingram,  Darryl  W. 
Ingram,  Steven  R. 
Ireland.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Irlam,  Ross  E.* 
Israel,  John  E.* 
Ivary,  Kenneth  R. 
Jack,  Gary  M. 
Jackson,  Prank  D. 
Jackson,  James  G. 
Jackson.  James  M. 
Jacobsen.  Kenneth  A. 
Jacobson.  Jim  H.* 
James,  Robert  O. 


*Ad  interim. 


Janisch,  John  A.* 
Janke,  Mark  C* 
Janora,  Thomas  E. 
Jansen,  Steven  C. 
Japuntich,  John  C. 
Jarrell,  Richard  P. 
Jennrich,  Edward  A. 
Jerome,  Reed  W 
Jewett,  John  R.* 
Jobe,  William  D. 
Johnson,  Charles  S.* 
Johnson,  Dennis  G.* 
Johr.son,  Douglas  A. 
Johnson,  Eric  Y.' 
Johnson.  James  M. 
Johnson,  Jacob  L.,  Jr 
Johnson,  Jeffrey  M. 
Johnson,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  John  L.* 
Johnson,  Kenneth  A. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  R 
Johnson,  Lant  A. 
Johnson,  Lester 
Johnson,  Nicholas  R." 
Johnson,  Patrick  H. 
Johnson,  Robert  S. 
Johnson,  Timothy  L. 
Johnson,  Walter  R 

Jr. 
Johnston,  John  Jr.* 
Johnston.  William  R 
Jones,  Douglas  E. 
Jones,  Howard  L. 
Jones,  Larry  E.* 
Jones,  Larry  N.* 
Jones,  Mack  A. 
Jones,  Maxwell  L. 
Jones,  Norman  R. 
Jones,  Robert  P. 
Jones,  Thomas  E. 

Jones,  WUllamB.* 
Jordan,  James  T.* 

Judd,  Michael  R. 

Julian,  James  S.* 

Justet,  Patrick  K. 

Kalafat,  Max  E. 

Kale.  Joseph  C. 

Kane.  James  C. 

Kane,  Michael  J. 

Kannape'.l.  Joseph  H. 

Karas,  John  G.* 

Karosclk.  Steven  M.* 

Kaufman,  David  L. 

Kaufman.  Gregory  D. 

Kautt,  Glenn  G. 

Kearney,  Thomas  E. 

Kearsley,  Harold  J. 

Keele.  James  D. 

Keen.  Michael  P. 

Keenan,  John  A* 

Keener.  Bruce,  IV 

Keho.  Jeffrey  D. 

Kelfer.  Orion  P. 

Kell.  Charles  L. 

Kell.  Robin  P.* 

Kellir.  Gerald  R. 

Keller,  Stephen  H. 

KPlley,  Kevin  J. 

Kelley.  Michael  D. 

K^llev.  William  D. 

Kelloee-.  Steven  C. 

Kellv.  Barrv  L. 

Kellev.  Herhprt  C.  Jr. 

Kellv.  Jam°s  D. 

Kellv.  John  M. 

Kellv.  Thomas  B. 

Kemp,  Alfred  D..  Jr. 

Kemp.  William  J. 

Kennard.  Wavne  M. 
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Ruehe,  Frederic  R. 
Ruete,  Edward  S. 
Rule,  George  G. 
Runyan,  Charles  E. 


r,  .  »-..,      -^         ..»- o    Ruputz,  Philip* 
Relghtler,  Kenneth  S..  Russell,  James  E. 

Russell,  John  M. 


Jr. 
Reimann,  Otto  G. 
Rein,  Douglas  J. 
Reinhardt,  Edward  R 
Relnhardt,  Peter  J. 
Relsdorfer,  James  R. 
Rejcek,  MUton  F. 
Renner,  Ronald  E. 
Rennlnger,  James  B.* 
Reppert  Donald  L.* 
Repsholdt  Kal  T. 
Ress  Charles  M.* 
Resser,  Stephen  P. 
Retzke,  David  E.* 
Reynolds,  Craig  O. 
Reynolds,  William  W. 
Rhoads,  Gary  G. 
Rice,  Douglas  S. 
Rich,  Brian  C. 
Rich,  Gordan  L. 
Richards,  Daniel  R. 
Richards,  James  J. 
Richardson,  Jerry  K. 
Richardson,  Larry  D. 
Rickey,  Randy  J. 


Russell  Thomas  B., 

Ill 
Ruthazer,  Robert  P. 
Rutland,  Rober  W. 
Rutter,  Stephen  D. 
Ryan,  Edward  C. 
Ryan,  Francis  P.,  Jr. 
Ryan.  Paul  J. 
Ryan,  Stephen  I.,  Jr. 
Ryder.  John  W. 
Sadler,  David  A. 
Safford.  Russell  M. 
Sage,  William  R. 
Salazar,  Noe  A. 
Sailer,  William 
Salmen,  Mark  J. 
Salmond,  Charles  N. 
Sammon.  Stephen  M. 
Sample,  Gregory  L. 
Samples.  David  O. 
Samuels,  Richard  O., 

Jr. 
Samuelson,  Gary  V. 
Sanborn,  Michael  B. 


Rickgauer.  Charles  W.  Sanden,  Gary  A.* 


Riggs,  Bernard  A. 
Riley,  Richard  P.* 
Riley,  Robert  M. 
Rlmpau,  James  W.* 
Rlngen,  Walter  E.,  Ill 
Rlnko,  Christopher  E. 
Rlppel,  David  A.* 


Sanders,  Max  F. 
Sanders,  Robert  J., 

Jr.* 
Sanderson,  William 

C. 
Sanford.  Henry  J. 
Sanzo,  Paul  S. 


Rlppinger.  Thomas  A.*  satterwhite,  Bernard 
Ritchie,  Freddie  W.  m.  J. 

Ritchie,  Thomas  E.*      Savage.  Richard  J. 
Rivers,  Robert  A.  Savlell  o  Matthew  J. 

Robb,  Randolph  R.        saye,  William  A. 
Roberson,  Lawrence  G.  Scala,  Peter  A. 
Roberts,  Gregory  L.       Scarpelli.  Thomas  J. 
Roberts,  Joseph  D.         Schaaf,  Dean  O. 
Roberts,  Thomas  P.        Schaeffer,  George  HI 
Roberts,  William  H.       Schaffer,  Van  A.* 
Robinson,  Brenton  L.' 


Robinson,  Evan  D. 
Robinson.  Thomas  R. 


Schaub,  Delbert  D. 
Scheetz.  William  A. 
Schelb,  Timothy  E. 
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Schelbl,  Frederick  J. 
Schellhorn, 

Christopher  P. 
Schenk,  Douglas  A.* 
Scherer,  George  S.* 
Schide,  Alan  P. 
Schleber,  William  M. 
Schlass,  Gregory  J.* 
Schleicher,  John  F. 
Schmidt.  Glenn  M.* 
Schmidt,  William  A. 
Schneck,  Andrew  E. 
Schneider,  Jeffrey  W. 
Schneider,  Mark  J. 
Scholes,  Robert  C. 
Schooley,  John  M.* 
Schreckengast, 

Stewart  W. 
Schreder,  David  L. 
Schulmelster,  Arnold 

R.,  Jr. 
Schultz,  Edward  J. 
Schultz,  Paul  S.* 
Schwab,  Richard  P. 
Schwartz.  Gerald  M. 
Schwartz,  Michael  N.* 
Schwartzel,  Joseph  H. 
Schweikart,  Kenneth 

E. 
Sch windier.  Prank  J. 
Scott,  Craig  W 
Scott,  Dennis  R. 
Scott,  Gordon  P.,  Jr. 
'  Scott,  Michael  P. 
Scott,  Robert  P.* 
Scott.  Timothy  J. 
Scrlvner,  Joe  B.,  Jr.* 
Scudder.  Ronald  L. 
Seaberg,  John  R. 
Seebode,  William  P., 

III. 
Seedorf,  Herman  L., 

Ill 
Seigel,  Thomas  G.' 
Selwald,  Michael  J. 
Selman.  William  W.* 
Severlnghaus, 

Richard  J. 
Sevier,  David  M.* 
Seymour,  Louis  E. 
Shafer,  David  D. 
Shaffer.  Neal  D.* 
ShalUes.  Kenneth  H. 
Shaughnessy,  Mark 

W. 
Shaw,  John  D.* 
Shayda,  Paul  M. 
Shea,  Dennis  J. 
Shearer.  Geoffrey  L.* 
Sheehan,  Kevin  P 
Sheridan,  Dennis  D. 
Sherland,  Paul  G. 
Sherman.  John  R. 
Sherman.  Steven  S. 
Sherrill.  Robert  N. 
Shlerllng,  Johnnie  W. 
Shirah.  Charles  E.» 
Shlrah,  Reuben  H. 
Shiver,  Wayne  S.* 
Shockley,  Rodney  L. 
Shoemaker,  Terry  L. 
Shon.  Michael  D.* 
Short,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Showalter.  Robert  C. 
Shrlver,  John  M. 
ShuU,  Kenneth  G. 
Siar,  Richard  K..  Jr. 
Sldman,  Howard  B. 
Siegel,  Harry  M. 
SUverberg,  Terrence 

C 
SUvestri,  Michael  J.* 
Simcoe,  Ronald  B. 
Simcox,  John  S. 
Slmeral,  Robert  L.* 
Slmmonds,  Thomas 

L. 
Simmnos,  Nathaniel 

P.  J.* 


Simon,  Michael  P. 
Simpson,  Daniel  L. 
Simpson,  Michael  D. 
Simpson,  Robert  C. 
Simpson,  William  L., 

Jr. 
Sine,  Don  T.* 
Siska,  Peter  C. 
Sitton,  William  E. 
Sklow.  Clifford  L. 
Skorich,  Mark  S. 
Slack,  Robert  H. 
Slagle,  Brian  A. 
Slaven,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Slavlchak,  Steven  E.* 
Sleichter,  William  T. 
Slighter.  William  J. 
Sliva,  Thomas  E. 
Sloan,  Joseph  W., 

Jr.* 
Sloan,  LeoD..  Ill* 
Sluys,  Richard  W. 
Smanla,  David  J. 
Smilari,  Nicholas  B. 
Smith,  Charles  D.* 
Smith,  Charles  E. 
Smith,  David  J. 
Smith,  Donald  M. 
Smith,  George  R. 
Smith,  Guy  M.* 
Smith,  Jim  G.,  Jr. 
Smith,  John  P. 
Smith,  Kenneth  M., 

Jr. 
Smith.  Kyle  R. 
Smith,  Michael  R. 
Smith,  Pemberton 
Smith,  Peter  J. 
Smith.  Robert  G. 
Smith,  Robert  D.* 
Smith,  Russell  L.* 
Smith,  Scott  T.* 
Smith,  Stephen  M. 
Smith,  Terry  W. 
Smith,  William  D.* 
Smoot,  Marc  L. 
Snead.  James  C. 
Snelson,  Leland  R.* 
Snodgrass,  Dale  O.* 
Snook,  Richard  E.* 
Snow,  Terry  D.* 
Snow,  William  H. 
Snyder,  Stephen  P. 
Sohl,  John  H.,  Ill* 
Somers,  James  W. 
Sorek,  Michael  J. 
Spalding,  Bruce  A. 
Spangrude,  Gene  R. 
Spann,  Joseph  D. 
Spannagel,  David  J., 

Jr. 
Sparaco.  John  R. 
Spearman,  Walter  C. 
Spencer,  Sterling  R. 
Spencer,  William  E.* 
Spicer,  Ronald  W. 
Spinks.  William  H.. 

Jr.* 
Springman,  Robert 

E.* 
Stack,  Robert  B.* 
Stacy,  David  R. 
Stabler,  William  D.* 
Staiger,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Stalnaker,  Steven  D.* 
Stamand.  Richard 

A.  J* 
Standefer,  Barry  L.* 
Stangl,  Frederick 

William 
Stanlewlcz,  Matthew 

J.* 
Stark.  Barry  A. 
Stark,  Richard  D.,  Jr.* 
Starnes,  John  H. 
Stauter,  John  A.,  Jr.* 
St.  Denis,  Thomas  O. 
Steele,  Michael  J. 


*Ad  interim. 


Steffens,  Rodney  C. 
Stelb,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Stein,  Kenneth  M. 
Steinestel,  Richard 

R.* 
Stella,  John  R. 
Stencil,  John  C. 
Stengl,  Louis  C* 
Stephens,  Hugh  L. 
Stephens,  Van  A. 
Stephenson,  Robert 

A. 
Stephenson,  Walter 

W.* 
Sterling,  Clyde  E. 
Stevens,  Charles  M., 

n 

Stevens,  John  F. 

Stevenson,  John  R., 
Jr. 

Stewart,  Joseph  D. 

Stewart,  William  J 

Stlclnskl.  Don  L. 

Stillwell,  John  W.* 

Stilwell.  Joe  R.,  Jr. 

St.  John,  Lawrence 
G* 

Stockho.  Robert  E.  • 

Stoddard,  Timothy  D. 

Stokes.  James  M.* 

Stolarz,  Robert  M. 

Stone,  David  L. 

Storm,  Bradley  D.* 

Stover,  Dan  M. 

Straessle,  Gregory  C. 

Strauss.  Lance  J. 

Strickland,  David  W. 

Stricklln,  Ted  A.* 

Strlffler,  Paul  C* 

Strong.  Michael* 

Strout,  Dennis  R. 
Strudler,  Sy 

Stuntz,  Richard  L. 

Sturgls,  David  H. 

Stutzman,  David  L. 

Suchy,  Joseph  W. 

Sudkamp.  Stephen  D. 

Suhs,  David  R. 

Sullivan,  John  A. 

Sullivan.  Michael  P. 

Sullivan,  William  D.* 

Sulman,  Bernard  I. 

Summerall.  Daniel  B.* 

Swanson,  Eric  R. 

Swearlngen,  Gaylen  D. 
Swierenga,  Donald  J.* 

Swinburnson,  Cory 
M.* 

Swlnton,  Stephen  P. 
Syverson,  William  A., 

Jr.* 
Tallpsky,  Raymond 
Tambvirello,  Charles 
Tanner,  Leland  H. 
Tanner,  Marshall  E. 

Jr. 
Tash,  David  L. 
Tatone  Michael  A.* 
Taylor,  James  W.* 
Taylor.  Michael  E.* 
Taylor,  Peter  W. 
Taylor,  Timothy  B. 
Taylor,  Timothy  M. 
Temple,  Ralph  D.* 
Templer.  Robert  J., 

Jr.* 
Terrebrood,  Gerald  P. 
Terry,  Michael  W. 
Tesorlero.  Thomas  J. 
Thaxton,  Doublas  D.* 
Theurer,  Rober  P. 
Thlesse.  Thomas  W.* 
Thlgpen,  Dan  I. 
Thomas,  James  W.* 
Thomas.  John  K. 
Thomas,  Michael  R.* 
Thomas,  Phillip  C* 
Thomas,  Robert  H.* 
Thompson,  Bruce  G. 
Thompson,  Stello  G.* 


Thompson,  Stephen  C. 
Thompson,  Thomas  A. 
Thomson,  Homer  P., 

Ill* 
Thomson,  Robert  J. 
Thornton,  Davey  S. 
Thorpe,  James  W.,  Jr.* 
Thorpe,  Lester  P. 
Thralls,  Edmiind  L. 
Throckmorton, 

John  P.* 
Thurmond,  James  E., 

Jr. 
Tilton,  Terry  W. 
Tindell,  Joseph  T. 
Tjader,  Theodore  R.* 
Toalsou.  Vance  L.* 
Todd,  Jerry  L. 
Tomllnson,  Craig  S. 
Tompkins, 

Christopher  P.,  HI 
Toms,  David  A. 
Toms,  Terry  J. 
Torbenson,  David  M.* 
Toscano,  Rick  A.* 
Trager,  Steven  C* 
Trahdii,  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
Traufithber,  John  R.* 
Trayner.  Richard  E. 
Trent  Michael  H. 
Trescrall,  Calvin  D., 

Jr. 
Tripodl,  Raymond  A., 

Jr.* 
TrlDp,  Dale  P. 
Tritz.  Thomas  R. 
Trowbridge,  Frank  R., 

Jr.* 
Trump,  Rodney  H. 
Tschida,  James  R.* 
Turnblacer, 

Theodore  C. 
Turner,  Edmund  B.* 
Turner,  Geoffrey  W. 
Turner,  Terry  A. 
Turpln,  Dwayne  M. 
Twardzlak,  Anthony 

J.,  Jr.* 
Twlss,  John  M. 
Tyson,  Dan  M. 
Tyson,  William  J.  HI* 
Tzavellas,  Theodore 

E.* 
Uldrich,  John  A. 
tJlmer,  Edwin  L. 
Umbel,  Richard  P.,  Jr. 
Ungvarsky,  William  J. 
Unwin,  Jay  P. 
Updegraff ,  William  D. 

II* 
Urban.  John  L. 
Valllancourt,  David  P. 
Valdes,  James  F. 
Vanbelle,  Bruce  T 
Vandlne.  Robert  W. 
Vanhook,  Robert  J. 
Vanhorn,  Robert  G.* 
Vanlcek,  Errol  D.* 
Vanoss,  Leland  B. 
Vansickle,  James  L. 
Verduzco,  Gleason  H. 
Vervoorn,  Robert  W. 
Vienna,  Kevin  R. 
Vlnlng,  Pierre  G. 
Vlrglllo,  Rlch-rd  L. 
Virtue,  Patrick  M. 
Vlto,  Dennis  J. 
Vlcek,  Ralph  M. 
Volker,  James  R. 
Vosbxiry,  Frederick  W. 
Voss,  Gary  v.* 
Vrotsos,  Pete  A. 
Vuchetlch,  Paul  J.* 
Vugteveen,  Dana  L. 
Waddell.  John  W.* 
Wagner,  David  C. 
Wagner,  David  D. 
Wagner,  Jerry  P. 

Wakefield,  Robert  D. 


Waldmann.  John  G.* 
Walenga.  Craig  G. 
Walker,  Jerry  L.* 
Wallace.  Robert  E. 
Waller.  Donald  R. 
Walsh.  Daniel  P. 
Walsh,  James  P.* 
V/alsh,  Vincent  A. 
Walters,  Daniel  R. 
Walters,  William  T. 
Walthall,  James  E. 


Williams,  Claven 
WUUams,  James  O., 

Jr. 
WllUams,  Jay  H.* 
Williams,  Peter  A.* 
Williams,  Robbie  L.* 
Williams,  Ronald  D* 
Williams,  Steven  W. 
Williams,  Thomas  G. 
Williams,  Thomas  L. 
Williams,  Tyler  E.,  Ill 


Walther,  Clarence  W..  SWiUlams,  WUUam  W. 


Jr.* 
Ward,  Glenn  H. 
Ward,  William  H.* 
Wardrobe,  James  E.* 
Warford,  Walton  R., 

Jr. 
Warner,  Stephen  R.* 
Warren,  Thomas  E. 
Watllng,  John  M..  Jr. 
Watson,  Darrcl  E* 
Watson,  Douglass  C. 
Watson,  Joseph  A.* 
Watt,  George  P.,  Jr. 
Watts.  Robert  D. 
Watts,  Stephen  E. 
Waylett,  Don  H.* 
Weaver.  Jlmmle  D. 
Weavll,  Richard  L. 
Webb.  John  O.,  Jr. 
Webb,  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
Weber.  Joel  N 
Weddel,  David  W.* 
Weller,  Maurice  D.* 
Weir.  John  R. 
Weise.  WUllam  S. 
Weltz.  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Weldon.  Gerold  W., 

Jr.* 
Welker,  Jeffery  O.* 
Weller,  Joseph  D.,  Jr. 
Welles,  Franklin  G.* 
Welsh,  Jeffrey  D. 
Welsh,  Ravmond  M. 


/WUlis,  Robert  B. 
'WiUkle,  William  J. 
WiUmann,  David  W. 
Wllmeth,  John  P. 
Wilson,  Craig  W. 
Wilson,  Donald  P. 
Wilson,  Eugene  K.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Gerald  E.* 
Wilson,  James  H. 
Wilson,  Richard  A. 
Wilson,  Terence  S. 
Wilson,  Thomas  J.,  ni 
Wlnberry,  Paul  S.* 
Wlnchell,  Sherman  D. 
Wingo,  Terry  G.* 
Winner,  Stanley  H. 
Winter,  Randall  D.* 
Winters,  Michael  R. 
Wise,  Carlton  J. 
Wise.  Henry  L. 
Wiseman,  Michael  D. 
Witherspoon,  James 

W. 
Witt,hauer.  Thomas  O. 
Woerman.  William  J., 

II 
Won.  Jeffrey  R. 
Womack,  Stephen  L.* 
Wood,  Steven  C* 
Woodbury,  John  S. 
Woodhouse,  John  H., 

Jr. 
Woodrow,  Terry  R. 


Wenderlich,  Raymond  ^oods,  Joseph 
^-  Worcester.  Stevens  J. 

Werbiskis,  James  J.      Word,  Frank  B.* 

Werson,  Jan  P.*  Worthing,  Lewis  K., 

Wesley,  Allan  G.*  jjj 

Wesolowski.  Robert  A.^rlght.  David  K. 

Wessman  Lynn  G.        wright,  Richard  L. 

west,  W      am  D.  wulthrich,  Chris  A. 

west,  William  E.  wulchet,  John  W.,  H 

Westergaard,  Michael 
A. 


Westhoven,  John  M. 
Whalen,  Robert  J.* 
Wheeler,  Mark  A. 
Whisenhunt.  Ronald 

A. 
Whltaker,  Kent  P. 
Whltaker,  Randy  D. 
White.  Carroll  L. 
White,  David  <>.* 
White,  Donald  H. 
White,  Richard  O 
White,  Robert  B. 
White,  William  P.* 
White,  William  S.* 
Whitfield,  Donald  B. 
Whitney,  Leon  E. 
Wiegand,  Roy  A.,  Jr. 
Wight,  Randy  L. 
Wilcox,  Jerald  A.* 
WUetzky,  Leslie  E.* 
Wiley,  Donald  J. 
Wiley,  Ronald  A.* 
Whllhelm,  Carl  A.* 
Wllhelm,  Wallace  W. 
Wilkes,  Edward  B. 
WiUard,  Robert  P. 
Wlllburn,  Alan  B. 


Wynkoop,  Peter 
Wynne,  Larry  D. 
Yackus,  John  S. 
Yancey,  Patrick  C. 
Yaremchuk,  Arthur  W. 
Yates.  Ronald  E. 
Yepsen,  John  D. 
Yerkes.  William  M.,  Jr. 
Yirak,  JohnL.* 
Yoe,  Louis  E. 
York,  William  G. 
Jr.  Young,  Austin  G. 
Young,  Brian  K. 
Young.  Ernest  C. 
Young,  Francis  I. 
Young,  Gordon  R. 
Yuhas,  Stephen  P. 
Zander,  Warren  E.* 
Zanon,  Richard  J.,  Jr.* 
Zayac,  James  A. 
Zebrowltz,  Michael  O. 
Zeile,  Fred  C,  IH 
Zell,  Ronald  J. 
Zesk.  Edward  W. 
Zimet,  Michael  I. 
Zlmm,  Alan  D. 
Zimmer,  Gary  W. 
Zortman,  James  M. 


The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the 
line,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5771,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
Adklns,  Irene  A.  Anderson,  Susan  E.* 
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Andlno,  Carmen  D. 
Angus,  Marlene  A.» 
Asbury,  Theresa  A. 

W.« 
Barber,  Nancy  L. 
Barbour,  Linda  J. 
Behn,  Marilyn  M.* 
Blllmyer,  Carola  A. 
Bishop,  Mary  A. 
Blanton,  Susan  M. 
Boucher,  Joanne  P. 
Bradley,  Mary  A.* 
Branch,  Elsa  J. 
Brookshaw,  Kay  P. 
Bruno,  Mary  P. 
Burklund,  Jo. 
Burnette,  Deborah  A. 
Burns.  Beverly  A. 
Campbell,  Kay. 
Carroll,  Patricia  A. 
Castle.  Judith  A. 
Causey,  Kathryn  L.* 
Claar.  Crista  L.* 
Coachman,  Sandra  L. 
Collins,  Kathy  E. 
Conatser,  Rosemary 

B. 
Conley,  Elizabeth  K.* 
Darrah,  Joan  E. 
DeLuca,  Sandra  A.S. 
Dewey,  Marilyn  P. 
Donley,  Barbara  A.* 
Downing,  Jo  Anne  G. 
Drag.  Joellen  M. 
Drahos.  Donna  J. 
Driscoll,  Sondra  L. 
Elster,  Eleanor  A. 


Eno, 
EnterlUe 

Erwln, 
Finch, 


CI  rlstine 


Flshbui  ne 

Folk,  Ljura 

Poster, 

Fowler. 

Ganagh|Br 

Galllna, 

QatUn 

Gellner 

Gemenher, 


M  iry 


M. 
Gibson, 
Giza, 
Oouldii^ 
Grano, 
Grant, 
Green, 
Grlffln 
Hadroslijr, 


A. 

Julie  R.* 

Pina  M. 
:>Iamee  L.* 
Lillian  E. 
A.» 
Jlnda  C* 
Carolyn  L. 

Alison  D.* 
Judith  A. 
Ellen  H.»  . 
Linda  M. 
Kathryn 


Deane  K. 
C. 
Deidre  A. 
Jacqueline  R. 
Irlary  A.* 
(lonsueUa.* 
'atrlcia. 
Fern  K.* 
Mardale  L. 
Sharon  A. 
( Jan. 

Georgia  E. 
ctrol  A. 
A.* 

Cherie  A. 
Sheilah  M.* 
Izabeth  T. 
Karen  A. 
L^da  K. 
Jody  L. 
:;arol  G. 
xsretta  A. 
Cheryl  A.  B. 


Hammo|id 
•Hamrlc 
Harris, 
Helsler, 
Hlers, 

Hill,  Elinor 
Horstm4nn 
Hunter, 
Hyde,  E 
Isaksen 
Isom. 
Jackson 
Jacobs, 
Jeffrey, 
Jerome, 


•  Ad  Interim. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  J. 
CHRISTOPHEI , 


HON.  QUENTIN  N.  B  JRDICK 


OF   NORTH  DAKOT/ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


Friday,  March  18, 


mayor—  after 


adds 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr 
ago  last  fall  I  traveled  to 
Pembina.  N.  Dak.,  and  jointd 
others  gathered  there  to  h 
who  quietly  and  efifectivel; 
community  and  his  State  : 
a  century.  The  man  we  . 
Albert  J.  Christopher,  was 
tiring  as  the  town's  mayor- 
served  in  that  position  for 
patient  and  painstaking 
people  of  Pembina  during 
has  become  a  record.  It 
longest  consecutive  term  as 
American  municipality. 
-     And  yet,  Mr.  President 
terest  In  the  needs  of 
took  him  far  beyond  the 
self.  During  the   1950's 
served    seven    consecutive 
representatives  from  Pembiiia 
the  State  legislature.  He 
time  and  energy  to  be  a 
of  the  North  Dakota  Wate^- 
sociation,  president  of  the  . 
Flood  Control  Association,  , 
the  Economic  Development 
president  of  the  Red  River 
and  Flood  Control 

As  much  as  he  was 
the  future,  however,  he  „. 
by  the  immense  challenges 


this 


his 


anl 


al£o 


Associat  on. 
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Johnson,  Janice  C. 
Jorgensen,  Mary  L. 
Josephson,  Marianne 

S.  H. 
Kelly,  Barbara  A. 
Knieser,  Darlene  J." 
Knotts,  Linda  S. 
Kopfler,  Dixie  E.» 
Krai,  Susan  H. 
Ladd,  Leila  M. 
Lane,  Prances  C. 
Lara  way,  Rita  A.* 
Lawless,  Patricia  A. 
Leggltt,  Luella  R. 
Livengood,  Christine 

C. 
Locke,  Janet  B. 
London,  Susan  J. 
Lundstrom,  Susan  K. 
MacDonald,  Marsha  E. 
Makela,  Irmell  S. 
Mandragoo,  Nlki  P. 
Mansell,  Patricia  L. 
Mason,  Katherine 
May,  Deborah  J. 
May,  Patricia  L.» 
McCabe,  Patricia  A. 
McCarthy,  Kathleen 

M. 
McClure,  Martha  G. 
McCullom,  Sarah  S.* 
McGeorge,  Cynthia 
Merrltt,  Susan  J.* 
Meyer,  Ethel 
Michael,  Carol  J. 
Mllllgan,  Martha  L. 
Moore,  Kathleen  A. 
Moore,  Mary  C. 
Moore,  Sharon  R. 


Mulr,  Kathleen  A. 
Miwphy,  Ann  K. 
Mustain,  Vivian  B. 
Nlbbs,  Virginia  W.* 
Nicholas,  Margaret  M. 
NozigUa,  Mary  M. 
O'Brien,  B:atherine  V. 
O'Bryant,  Rozella  E.* 
Odea,  Janice  G. 
Orbann,  Marilyn  G. 
Owens,  Vlcki  J. 
Pace,  Annette.* 
Peach,  Barbara  A. 
Rice,  Ann  L.* 
Rlzzi,  Joellen  S.* 
Robinson,  Katherine 

S. 
Roland,  Ellen  F. 
Rosakranse,  Blllieann 
Rosel,  Marianne  B. 
Rowan,  Alice  J. 
Russell,  Charlsle  L.  M. 
Sanborn,  Kathryn  J. 
Schoen,  Mary  J.  M. 
Searls,  Janet  C. 
Sell,  AnneM.* 
Settle.  Amy 
Simmons,  Viva  A.* 
Skowronek,  Leslie  J.* 
Smith,  Mary  M. 
Sneden,  Kathereen 

M.* 
Soltz,  Mary  A. 
Sperry,  Catherine  E. 
Splshock,  Patricia  M. 
Stelllng,  Gretchen  M. 
Stout,  Kathleen  S. 
Sumrall,  Kathryn  H. 
Suopls,  Cynthia  A. 


Sutherland,  Paula  K.* 
Tarbox,  Judith  A.* 
Taylor,  Linda  S. 
Tenneson,  Linda'G. 
Thomas,  Margaret  E. 
Thompson,  Sherrill  L. 
■nene,  Mary  L. 
Tompkins,  Jean  A. 
Torelll,  Margaretmary 
Usher,  JUl  R. 
Vlttetow,  Leila  D. 


Walsh,  Sara  M. 
Weyburn,  Bevan  C. 
Whitehead,  Geraldine 
Wlcklund,  Gall  A. 
Wilcox,  Karen  L. 
Wingast,  Leda  B. 
Wolf,  Kathleen  V. 
York,  Franclne  P.* 
Young,  Patricia  L. 
Zysk,  Susan  B. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  18,  1977: 

Department   of   Labor 

Arnold  H.  Packer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Eula  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Francis  X  Burkhardt,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Alexis  M.  Herman,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor. 

Council    op    Economic    Advisers 
Lyle  E.  Gramley  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

WiUiam  D.  Nordhaus,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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pioneer  past,  and  by  the  strength  and 
perseverance  of  the  people  who  met 
those  challenges.  To  recall  those  roots, 
and  to  give  his  community  a  sense  of  its 
own  unique  history,  he  helped  found  and 
later  became  a  director  of  the  Pembina 
State  Museum.  Eventually,  he  served  as 
a  director  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
Historical  Society. 

This  remarkable  man,  Mr.  President, 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine  whose  advice 
I  sought  and  valued.  A  busy  and  suc- 
cessful businessman,  he  took  his  great- 
est satisfaction  in  getting  to  know  the 
people  of  his  community,  in  learning 
from  them,  and  in  helping  them.  Tn  his 
quiet  and  unassuming  way  he  was  a  true 
public  servant  for  many,  many  years. 

But  now  those  years  have  ended.  Al- 
bert Christopher  died  2  weeks  ago.  To 
his  wife,  Pat,  and  to  his  family,  I  extend 
my  sympathies.  We  will  miss  him,  not 
merely  for  the  practical  things  he  accom- 
plished, but  for  the  spirit  in  which  he 
set  out  to  do  them. 

In  England,  in  a  church  designed  by 
the  famous  architect,  Christopher  Wren, 
there  is  an  inscription  which  says: 

If  it's  a  monument  you  seek,  just  look 
around  you. 

I  think  that  inscription  can  do  double 
duty.  I  think  it  can  apply  to  another 
Christopher— Albert  Christopher— whose 
spirit  of  hard  work  and  quiet  achieve- 
ment will  live  on  around  us  for-  a  long 
time. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 


calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digests-designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  office  of  Ihe  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  such  Information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH    21 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  consider  the  nomination  of  Carol 
Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assl«!tant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
♦Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutes 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Com- 
mission. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subconunittee 


To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (i.e.,  telephone,  computers, 
etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills,  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292  and  S. 
639. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  Gustave  Speth,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee; 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 
UntU  1  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

National     Aeronautics      and     Space 

Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Defense  and  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committees 
To  hold  joint  hearings  ori  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  close  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 
•Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Education  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  977,  the  proposed 
Coal  Utilization  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
supplemental    authorization    requests 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Department 
of  State. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

To  continue  consideration  of  H.R.  3477, 
to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1976  in- 
dividual Income  taxes,  to  reduce  in- 
dividual and  business  income  taxes, 
and  simplify  and  reform  certain  other 
tax  provisions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 

To  hold  hearings  to  release  a  "Supple- 
mental Staff  Study  of  Severance  Pay- 
Life  Insurance  Plans  Adopted  by 
Union  Locals." 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonproUfera- 
tion,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
•Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  programs,  to  hear  represent- 
atives of  Environmental  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

Room  S-146,  Capitol 
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2:45  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control,  Oceans  and  International 
Environment  Subcommittee 
To  receive  a  briefing,  in  closed  session, 
from  Ambassador  Richardson  on  de- 
velopments of  the  Informal  Evensen 
Law  of  the  Sea  Consultative  Group. 

Room  S-116,  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  HEW. 

Room  S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  22 
9:00  a.m. 

Human  Resources 
•Handicapped  Subcommittee 

To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's   legislative    proposals    for    pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 
Until  12:30  4200  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
office  of  the  Secretary;    the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Navajo-Hopl  Re- 
location Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
General  Procurement  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  military 
procurement  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

212  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     Electronic     Fund     Transfers 
Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (i.e.,  telephones,  computers 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bllis  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion   industry,    including    S.    292    and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdIng 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  defense  establishment  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

Room  S-128,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  authorization  requests  for  active 
duty,  reserve  and  civilian  manpower 
and  training  loans,  and  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  status  of  the  all- 
volunteer  forces. 

224  Russell  Building 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  yeai-  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resoxirces 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research   and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend   the    Emergency    Unemplovment 
Compensation  Act  (H.R.  4800 ) . 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans 
and  International  Environmental  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  and  Terence  A.  Tod- 
man,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  to  consider  sev- 
eral other  pending  nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  826, 

to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 

in  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 

a  coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2.  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  3.  924,  to  provide 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  in- 
dustrial  workers,   and   to  establish   a 
national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  industry. 
Until  2  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Builidng 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter  P.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 

Government  InteUigence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 
Until:  1  p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
school  assistance  in  Federally  affected 
areas  and  for  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  existing 
alcohol    and    drug    abuse    education 
programs,  and  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  such  programs. 
UntU  12:30  p.m.     4232  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Conmierce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
programs  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped,   and    for   occupational,   voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign    Operations    Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  922  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association,  and  on  funds  for 
the    Office    of    RsU    Public    Counsel 
vilthln  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposal 
for  an  international  petroleum  trans- 
shipment port  and  storage  center  to 
be  located  on  the  Palau  District,  West- 
ern Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Subcommittee   on    Energy   Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion  for   fiscal   year    1978   for  Energy 
Research   and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


March  18,  1977 


Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  bearings  on  S.  591  and  826, 

to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 

in  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 

a  coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   authorize  funds  for  bilateral   de- 
velopment assistance. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  offi- 
cials of  AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    higher    education,    welfare    pro- 
grams, and  for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  69  and  92, 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  bilateral  devel- 
opment assistance. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,    including   S.   292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  exist- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education 
programs,  and  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  such  programs. 
Until  12:30  p.m.     1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,   to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  BnlMlng 
Energy  end  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 


March  18,  1977 


To  hold  hearings  on  propdsed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  contmue  hearings  on  S.  £91  and  626, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 
a  coordinated  national  energy  policy. 
3302  Dirksen  Bi;llding 
Human  Resources 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   nominations 
of  Mary  Berry  of  Colorado,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  HEW  for  Educa- 
tion, and  Ernest  L.  Boyer  of  New  York, 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Until  12  noon        4232  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings  to   receive   legislative 
recommendations  for   1977   from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 
Until  Noon.  1202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agrlculturs  Subconunittee     v 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  foi;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
public  witnesses.  .i 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform   in   the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,  Including   S.   292   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  cm.  I 

Appropriations  f 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works   projects,   to   hear   Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconmiittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal    Aviation    Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (I.e.,  telephones,  computer, 
etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing   with   utilization   of   coal   re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
"Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Oovernment  Affairs 

•Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pubUc 
works   projects,    to   hear   Members   of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimbvirse- 
ments  for  rural-health  care  clinics. 
322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,  Including  S.   292   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUu- Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of   Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  Linn  Haslam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  general  counsel;  Elsa  All- 
good  Porter,  of  Virginia,  and  Frank 
Alan  Well,  of  New  York,  each  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  Joan  Buckler 
Claybrook.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 


8181 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing   with   utilization  of   coal   re- 
sources. 

8110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and 
S.  826,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Energy  In  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  enerev 
policy.  '*•' 

8302  Dtrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
authorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

,  „„  S-407.  Capitol 

1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf:  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-218,  Capltc* 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  pub- 
lic works  project,  to  hear  MenUjers  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture,   to   hear 
Secretary  Bergland. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including  S.   292   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Production. 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  fiue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
the   Defense   Establishment,    to   hear 
congressional  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


8182 


Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcojimlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  ye^ 
<;lgn  aid  programs,  to 
the   Export-Import   Bknk 
seas  Private  Investm^t 
1318 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Social  and  RehabUltalkon 


iroposed  budget 
1978  for  for- 
hear  ofiBclals  of 
,   and   Over- 
Corporation, 
l^lrksen  Building 


iroposed  budget 
1978  for  the 
Service. 
S-128,  Capitol 


year 


to 


Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fisca 
public  works  projects 
bers  of  Congress  and 
Room 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urfcan 
To  mark  up  8.  305  to  r^ulre 
registered  securities 
records,  and  to  prohibit 
of  overseas  bribes  by 
concern. 

5302 
Energy  and  Natural  Resou 
Subcommittee  on  Public 
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ces 
Lands  and  Re- 


sources 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  estatUsh 
partment  of  the  Inter  or 
Surface  Mining  Reclai  latlon 
forcement  to  admlnlsl  er 
control  surface  coal  mlplng 
3110 


In  the  De- 
an Office  of 
and  En- 
programs  to 
operations, 
dlrksen  Building 


2,   to  require 
pro- 
ears  (proposed 


G<  vemment 


Government  Affairs 

•Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To    hold   hearings   on 
reauthorization   of 
grams  at  least  every  5 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  E|irksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed 

fiscal  year  1976  author^atlon 
ernment  Intelligence 


hear  In  gs 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommlttei 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  projects, 
bers  of  Congress  and  pkbllc 
Room  ti  • 


MARCH   31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  HumAi 
To   continue   hearings   t  > 
relationship  between  d  let 
to  receive  testimony  op 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until :  1  p.m.   -         3302  D|rksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Land  and  Water  Conservation 
1114  D 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  In  the 
tlon   Industry,   Including 
S.  689. 

6110  D}rksen  Building 

10:00  a.ni. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings  J  on 
budget  estimates  for  f  seal 
for  the  defense  establishment 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 


Luthorlzatlon 
on  proposed 
for  Gov- 
a4tlvltles. 

S-407,  Capitol 


jroposed  budg- 
year   1978  for 

to  hear  Mem- 
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and  health, 
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iroposed  budg- 
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rksen  Building 
Transportation 

proposing  reg- 
iiT  transporta- 
S.   292   and 


proposed 
year  1978 
to  hear 


,    EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    public    works    projects,    to    hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

Room  to  be  announced^ 
Appropriations  '  f 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   National    Highway   Traffic   Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittees  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sovirces 
To   consider   S.    7,   to   establish   in   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of   Surface  Mining   Reclamation   and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Envlrorunent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  water 
policy,    in    light   of   current    drought 
situations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  favoring 
International  agreement  to  a  treaty 
requiring  the  propagation  of  an  inter- 
national environmental  Impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  physical  envlrorunent. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   the   Office   for   Civil   Rights.    In- 
spector General,  Policy  Research  and 
General  Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    public    works    projects,    to    hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To   receive    a    briefing,    in    closed    ses- 
sion, on  the  general  world  situation 
from  officials  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

8-116,  Capitol 


March  18,  1977 


APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
8.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subconunlttee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, lU. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget  Committee 

To  marJi  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil -shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  4 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry,  Including  S.  292 
and  8.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

Budget  Committee 

To  markup  proposed  first  concurrent  res- 
olution   setting    forth    recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide  for 
Interim  regulatory  reform  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal    Maritime    Commission,    and 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
236  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Work  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
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Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the   Consumer   Product   Safety   Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Intertsate      Commerce      Commission, 
Federal    Trade    Commission,    Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on    Energy   Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil  shale  technol- 
ogies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978     for 
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foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Constuner  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  conciurent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels   of  total   budget  outlays,   Fed- 
eral  revenues,   and   new   budget   au- 
thority. 

'357  Russell  Building 
APRIL  7 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry,  Including  S.  292 
and  8.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-148.  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  water 
policy,    In    view    of   current   drought 
situations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated  Agencies,   to   hear  public   wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  126,  the  proposed 
Earthquake    Hazards    Reduction    Act. 
6110  Dlrksen    Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
HI. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
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recommendations     thereon     .to     the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natiural  Resources 

To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   govern- 
mental accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
.  APRIL  20 

9:30a.ra>v 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies,    to   hear   public    wlt- 

N.  1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Ho\islng/lhjd  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proptosed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and   re- 
lated   agencies,   to   hear   public    wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

6110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accoiintlng  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

8802  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


cxxni- 
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APRIL  aa 

10:00  aai. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  TTrl^an 
To  hold  hearings  on 
and  community  development 
tlon  with  a  view  to 
recommendations 
Budget  Committee  by 
6302 


Affairs 

proposed  housing 

leglsla- 

r ^porting  Its  final 

ereon      to     the 

May  15. 

Dlrksen  Building 


APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcomml 
To  continue  hearings  or 
et  estimates  for  flscil 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
tratlon. 


ia34  1  )lrksen  Building 


proposed  budg- 
:  ear  1978  for  the 
Safety  Ad- 


Tr  iffic 


proposed  budg- 
1978  for  the 
Admlnis- 


3  ear 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommlftee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ] 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
National  Highway 
ministration. 

1224  I^lrksen  Building 
APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommlljtee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
tratlon. 

1224  Qlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tef  hnology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S. 
National  Product  Llalflllty 
Act. 

5110  qirksen  Building 
APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommlt 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates  for 
for  the  National  Hlghw|ay 
ty  Administration. 

1224 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing  on  S. 
National  Product  Llal^lty 
Act. 
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HOUSE 


The  House  met  at  12  o'^ 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwfcrd 
D.D.,  offered  the  following 


F  ither. 


(ur 
w.th 


^'alk 


Trust  in   the 
Psalms,  37:  3. 

Almighty    God,    our 
grace  is  sufficient  for  all 
our  spirits  into  harmony 
and  our  wills  Into  accord 
that  we  may  continue  to 
of  life  and  liberty.  Be  Thfcu 
and  strength  of  every 
House  of  Representatives 
labor  with  them.  Keep  the^ 
truth,  eager  to  do  right, 
duties,  and  ready  to  work 
good  of  our  beloved  countr^ 

Bless  the  people  of  this 
they  themselves  may  do 
upon  their  leaders  to 
of  sound  moral  character 
ways,  kind  In  all  deeds, 
Interests  of  all.  Alive  to 
may  we  grow  in  Thy  spirit 
ness  and  greatness 
land  again.  Amen. 


descei  id 
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proposed  budg- 

year   1976  for 

Admlnis- 


the  proposed 
Insurance 


ee 

on     proposed 

Iscal  year  1978 

Traffic  Safe- 

Ellrksen  Building 
T<  chnology 


the  proposed 
Insurance 


5110  E  Irksen  Building 


APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Bulding 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  of  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  of  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Comlmttee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  "legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final   recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  AffsOrs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings   to  examine   Govern- 


ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold   hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Cancellation 

MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommittee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
major   international   economic   Issues 
facing  the  United  States. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
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qlock  noon. 
G.  Latch, 
prayer: 


Lord  an  \  do  good. — 


whose 

needs,  lift 

Thy  spirit 

vlth  Thy  will 

the  ways 

the  refuge 

M^ber  of  this 

and  all  who 

loyal  to  the 

faithful  In  daily 

f  (»r  the  highest 


cear 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


land  that 

wjiat  they  call 

be  persons 

honest  In  all 

the  best 

noral  values 

ind  let  good- 

upon  our 


do — o 


see  tijog 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  It  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  650.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  emer- 
gency assistance  to  wheat  producers  by  per- 
mitting such  producers  to  utilize  a  portion 
of  their  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for 
grazing  purposes  or  for  hay  rather  than  for 
commercial  production. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  521)  entitled 


"An  act  to  amend  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  Act  to  authorize  funds  for  the  re- 
pair of  leaks,"  agreed  to  a  conference 
requested  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoihts  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr.  Do- 
MENici  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Bentsen  (chair- 
man) ,  and  Mr.  Morgan  to  attend,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
to  be  held  In  Guaymas,  Mexico,  May  27 
to  31,  1977. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-42,  appointed  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Durkin,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  to  attend,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  to  be 
held  in  Victoria,  British  Coliunbia,  May 
27  to  31, 1977. 
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INDIRA  GANDHI  AND  SANJAY  GAN- 
DHI DEFEATED:  THEIR  NEIGH- 
BORS KNOW  THEM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Indira  Gandhi  of  India  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  last  week  In  her 
own  home  election  district  and  her  Con- 
gress Party,  which  has  held  power  in 
India  ever  since  India  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  is  trailing  the  opposition 
in  nimibers  of  seats  in  Parliament.  Her 
son,  Sanjay  Gandhi,  who  became  a  sym- 
bol of  the  authorization  rule  that  began 
in  June  1975  when  his  mother  declared 
emergency  powers  and  ended  constitu- 
tional government,  was  likewise  defeated 
in  his  home  election  district.  This  is  good 
news  for  the  democratic  countries  of  the 
world,  because  rarely  does  a  country  come 
back  into  the  democratic  column  once 
authoritarian  rule  takes  over. 

Because  public  oflaceholders  are  so 
rarely  defeated  in  the  very  election  dis- 
trict In  which  their  home  is  located,  even 
when  the  larger  constituency  votes  out 
their  party,  it  is  most  dramatic  that  both 
Indira  and  Sanjay  Gandhi  lost  in  those 
very  districts  and  that  this  dual  defeat 
took  place  in  India.  What  accounts  for 
that?  There  is  only  one  answer:  Their 
neighbors  know  them. 

Hopefully,  India  will  again  bear  ttfe 
title  of  the  largest  democracy  in  the 
world.  When  that  occurs  I  will  be  one 
of  those  who  v/ill  urge  our  financial  sup- 
port of  that  country,  just  as  I  urged  an 
elimination  of  all  U.S.  Government  fi- 
nancial support  when  authoritarian  rule 
took  over  in  India. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  17,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  o/  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deae  Mr.  Speaker:   I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  4:12  p.m.  on. Thursday,  March  17,  1977, 
and   said    to   contain   a   message   from   the 
President  on  Foreign  Assistance. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  95-104) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  economic 
development  throughout  the  world 
through  a  variety  of  economic  assistance 
programs. 

Most  of  our  efforts  have  succeeded. 
Some  have  failed.  Now  we  have  the  op- 
portunity, as  with  many  of  our  domestic 
programs,  to  learn  from  our  experience, 
and  to  improve  our  policies  in  the  future. 
Members  of  my  Administration  are 
now  testifying  in  support  of  our  approach 
to  foreign  assistance.  I  am  sending  you 
this  message  to  explain  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples behind  our  program — especially, 
•to  outline  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
about  foreign  assistance  and  the  goals 
we  now  hope  to  achieve. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  will 
be  affected  by  the  ability  of  developing 
nations    to    overcome    poverty,    achieve 
healthy  growth  and  provide  more  secure 
lives  for  their  people.  We  wish  to  join 
with  other  nations  in  combining  our  ef- 
forts, knowledge,  and  resources  to  help 
poorer  countries  overcome  the  problems 
of  hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy.  We  are 
seeking  important  improvements  in  our 
program,  some  of  which  reflect  changes 
in  emphasis  and  approach : 
— We  will  ensure  that  lending  agencies 
attach  adequate  self-help  conditions 
to  their  loans  so  that  borrowing  na- 
tions will  make  effective  use  of  the 
funds  they  receive. 
— We  will  make  certain  that  the  Con- 
gress is  able  to  exercise  its  legitimate 
responsibiUty  to  monitor  the  effec- 
tiveness of  cur  aid  programs. 
— We  will  encourage  other  wealthy  na- 
tions to  contribute  a  greater  share 
to  the  multilateral  aid  effort,  and 
we  will  reduce  our  own  share  where 
It  has  been  too  high. 
— In  close  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress we  have  made  sure  that  our 
concessional  aid  goes  to  those  who 
need  it  most;  we  will  continue  this 
approach. 
— We  are  now  reforming  the  policies 
which  have,  on  occasion,  awarded 
liberal  grants  and  loans  to  repressive 
regimes  which  violate  human  rights. 
— We  will  root  out  mismanagement 
and  ineflBciency  where  they  exist  in 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  in 
order  to  guarantee  that  benefits  will 
always   be~>dellvered    to   those   for 
whom  the  programs  were  designed. 
— We  recognize  that  salaries  and  liv- 
ing styles  of  some  employees  have 
been  too  lavish,  and  we  will  insist 
that  the  international  programs  we 
support  do  more  to  control  their  ad- 
ministrative overhead. 
— I  will  work  closely  with  the  Congress 
to  see  that  our  aid  efforts  are  more 
closely  correlated  to  International 
economic     and     political     circum- 
stances and  talk  frankly  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  about  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  security  benefits  we  re- 
ceive from  our   foreign   assistance 
programs. 
Close  cooperation  and  support  from 
the  Congress  is  essential  to  the  effective- 
ness of  our  efforts.  In  a  few  areas  the 
program  I  have  submitted  requires  a  sig- 


nificant increase  in  funding — ^but  I  have 
asked  for  this  only  where  I  am  sure  that 
the  increase  will  be  worthwhile. 

To  achieve  our  goals  of  helping  the 
people  of  the  world  toward  economic 
self-sufficiency,  relieving  the  victims  of 
disasters,  investing  in  a  healthy  world 
economy,  and  supporting  the  security  of 
friendly  nations,  I  ask  your  favorable 
consideration  for  the  following: 
— Multilateral     Development     Assist- 
ance. International  financial  institu- 
tions   such    as    the    World    Bank 
group— in  particular   the   Interna- 
tional   Development    Association — 
and  the  Inter-American  and  Asian 
Development     Banks     are     major 
sources  of  assistance  loans  to  the 
world's  poor  nations.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  highly  professional 
in  their  work.  They  help  remove  po- 
litical considerations  from  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  they  encourage  de- 
veloping countries  to  pursue  sound 
domestic  policies.  They  enable  many 
donors  to  pool  their  efforts— includ- 
ing some  of  the  oil-exporting  na- 
tions. An  initial,  modest  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  will  provide  our  encour- 
agement to  this  promising  regional 
effort. 
We  are  asking  $540  million  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
to  fulfill  past  pledges  to  the  International 
financial  institutions,  and  $2.7  billion  In 
new  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
This  is  an  increase   (of  approximately 
one-third)    for    an    effort    which    has 
proved  to  be  very  effective.  The  largest 
single  expenditure  is  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  5th  replenishment  of  the  In- 
ternational    Development     Association, 
which  makes  loans  on  favorable  terms  to 
the  world's  poorest  nations. 

The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, which  provides  important  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  developing  world 
has   also   proven   its   effectiveness   and 
worth.  We  are  seeking  an  appropriation 
of  $130  million  for  fiscal  year  1978,  a 
30%  increase  over  last  year. 
— Bilateral    Development    Assistance. 
Congress  has  played  a  major  role  in 
developing  our  bilateral  programs, 
which  provide  direct  American  sup- 
port for  development  programs  in 
the  poorer  countries.  Through  these 
programs  we  have  shared  our  ex- 
pertise and  our  resources  with  other 
countries.  Our  bilateral  programs  are 
directed   at  the  poorest  people  in 
these   countries'   populations;    they 
emphasize  food  and  nutrition,  popu- 
lation  and  health,   education   and 
human  resource  development,  and 
science   and   technology,  including 
energy  development. 
We  have  certain  expectations  of  the 
countries  which  we  help.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  running  their  governments  or 
their  economies,  but  we  expect  them  to 
mobilize  their  own  resources  in  the  effort 
to  develop,  to  ensure  that  the  poor  share 
in  the  benefits,  and  to  respect  basic  hu- 
man rights. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  provide 
$1.3  bUlion  for  the  bilateral  development 
assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
This  Is  a  20%  increase  over  the  amount 
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curity  with  compassion  for  the  impover- 
ished millions  of  fellow  hiunan  beings 
who  share  the  world  with  us. 

I  hope  that  the  economic  assistance 
program  now  before  you  will  receive  your 
careful,  prompt,  and  sympathetic  atten- 
tion. It  represents  a  vital  step  toward 
partnership  in  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
world  order. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1977. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

WASHINGTON,   D.C., 

March  17.  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  4:12  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  17.  1977, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  on  Maritime  Oil  Pollution. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  ON  MARINE  OIL  POLLU- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  95-105) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  recent  series  of  oil  tanker  acci- 
dents in  and  near  American  waters  is  a 
grave  reminder  of  the  risks  associated 
with  marine  transportation  of  oil. 
Though  we  can  never  entirely  eliminate 
these  risks,  we  can  reduce  them.  Today 
I  am  annoimcing  a  diverse  but  interre- 
lated group  of  measures  designed  to  do 
so. 

These  measures  are  both  international 
and  domestic.  Pollution  of  the  oceans  by 
oil  is  a  global  problem  requiring  global 
solutions.  I  intend  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  leaders  of  a  number  of 
major  maritime  nations  to  solicit  their 
support  for  international  action.  Oil  pol- 
lution is  also  a  serious  domestic  prob- 
lem requiring  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  federal  government  to  reduce 
the  danger  to  American  lives,  the 
American"  economy,  and  American 
beaches  and  shorelines,  and  the  steps  I 
am  taking  will  do  this. 

The  following  measures  are  designed 
to  achieve  three  objectives:  First,  to  re- 
duce oil  pollution  caused  by  tanker  ac- 
cidents and  by  routine  operational  dis- 
charges from  all  vessels;  Second,  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  deal  swiftly  and  ef- 
fectively with  oil  spills  when  they  do 
occur;  and  Third,  to  provide  full  and  de- 
pendable compensation  to  victims  of  oil 
pollution  damage. 


These  are  the  measures  I  recommend: 
Ratification  of  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
from  Ships.  I  am  transmitting  this  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 
This  Convention,  by  imposing  segregated 
ballast  requirements  for  new  large  oil 
tankers  and  placing  stringent  controls 
on  all  oil  discharges  from  ships,  repre- 
sents an  important  multilateral  step  to- 
ward reducing  the  risk  of  marine  oil 
pollution.  In  the  near  future,  I  will  sub- 
mit Implementing  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Reform  of  ship  construction  and  equip- 
ment standards.  I  am  Instructing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  develop 
new  rules  for  oil  tanker  standards  within 
60  days.  These  regulations  will  apply  to 
all  oil  tankers  over  20,000  deadweight 
tons,  U.S.  and  foreign,  which  call  at 
American  ports.  These  regulations  will 
include: 
— Double  bottoms  on  all  new  tankers; 
— Segregated  ballast  on  all  tankers; 
—Inert  gas  systems  on  all  tankers; 
— Backup  radar  systems,  including  col- 
lision avoidance  equipment,  on  all 
tankers;  and 
— Improved  emergency  steering  stand- 
ards for  all  tankers. 
These  requirements  will  be  fully  effec- 
tive within  five  years.  Where  technologi- 
cal improvements  and  alternatives  can 
be  shown  to  achieve  the  same  degree  of 
protection  against  pollution,  the  rules 
will  allow  their  use. 

Experience  has  shown  that  ship  con- 
struction and  equipment  standards  are 
effective  only  if  backed  by  a  strong  en- 
forcement program.  Because  the  quality 
of  inspections  by  some  nations  falls  short 
of  U.S.  practice,  I  have  instructed  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Coast 
Guard  to  begin  diplomatic  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  present  international  system 
of  inspection  and  certification.  In  addi- 
tion, I  recommend  the  immediate  sched- 
uling of  a  special  international  confer- 
ence for  late  1977  to  consider  these  con- 
struction and  inspection  measures. 

Improvement  of  crew  standards  and 
training.  I  am  instructing  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  raise  the  licensing  and  qualifi- 
cation standards  for  American  crews. 

The  international  requirements  for 
crew  qualifications,  which  are  far  from 
strict,  will  be  dealt  with  by  a  major  in- 
ternational conference  we  will  partici- 
pate in  next  year.  I  am  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  identify 
additional  requirements  which  should  be 
discussed,  and  if  not  included,  may  be 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  after  1978 
on  the  crews  of  all  ships  calling  at  Amer- 
ican ports. 

Development  of  Tanker  Boarding  Pro- 
gram and  U.S.  Marine  Safety  Informa- 
tion System.  Starting  Immediately,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  board  and  examine 
each  foreign  fiag  tanker  calling  at  Amer- 
ican ports  at  least  once  a  year  and  more 
often  if  necessary.  This  examination  will 
insure  that  the  ship  meets  all  safety  and 
environmental  protection  regulations. 
Those  ships  which  fail  to  do  so  may  be 
denied  access  to  U.S.  ports  or,  in  some 
cases,  denied  the  right  to  leave  until  the 
deficiencies  have  been  corrected.  The  in- 
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formation  gathered  by  this  boarding 
program  will  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to 
Identify  Individual  tankers  having  his- 
tories of  poor  maintenance,  accidents, 
and  pollution  violations.  We  will  also  re- 
quire that  the  names  of  tanker  owners, 
major  stockholders,  and  changes  in  ves- 
sel names  be  disclosed  and  Included  in 
this  Marine  Safety  Information  System. 

Approval  of  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Liability  and  Compensation  Legis- 
lation. I  am  transmitting  appropriate 
legislation  to  establish  a  single,  national 
standard  of  strict  liability  for  oil  spills. 
ITiis  legislation  is  designed  to  replace  the 
present  fragmented,  overlapping  systems 
of  federal  and  state  liability  laws  and 
compensation  funds.  It  will  also  create 
a  $200  million  fund  to  clean  up  oil  spills 
and  compensate  victims  for  oil  pollution 
damages. 

Improvement  of  federal  ability  to  re- 
spond to  oil  pollution  emergencies.  I  have 
directed  the  appropriate  federal  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  our  ability  to  contain 
and  minimize  the  damaging  effects  of  oil 
spills.  The  goal  is  an  ability  to  respond 
within  six  hours  to  a  spill  of  100,000  tons. 

Oil  pollution  of  the  oceans  is  a  serious 
problem  that  calls  for  concentrated,  en- 
ergetic, and  prompt  attention.  I  believe 
these  measures  constitute  an  effective 
program  to  control  it.  My  Administration 
pledges  its  best  efforts,  in  cooperation 
with  the  international  community,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public,  to  preserve  the 
earth's  oceans  and  their  resources. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1977. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  commimication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatix>es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  Hovise,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
1:17  p.m.  on  Friday.  March  18,  1977,  and  said 
to  contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  to  the  Congress  the 
Second  Annual  Report  on  mobile  home 
standards  as  required  by  Section  626  of  the 
National  Mobile  Home  Construction  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  MO- 
BILE HOME  STANDARDS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  herewith  transmit  the  Second  Annual 
Report  on  mobile  home  standards  as  re- 
quired by  Section  626  of  the  National 
Mobile  Home  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  18. 1977. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3712)  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  3712 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  m 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  se^ 
tion  4:(a)  ( 1)  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (20  U.S.C.  351b(a)(l))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
after  "1975,"  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "$110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1978,  $130,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1980,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  (2)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351b (a)  (2) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Immedi- 
ately after  "1975,"  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1978.  September  30,  1979,  September  30,  1980, 
and  September  30,  1981". 

(c)  Section  4(a)  (3)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351b(a)  (3) ) 
ts  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Immedi- 
ately after  "1975,"  and  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1978,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1980.  and  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981". 

(d)  Section  4(a)  (4)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351b(a)  (4) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immedi- 
ately after  "1975,"  and  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "and  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1978,  September  30,  1979.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980,  and  September  30,  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
section  7  the  following  new  section: 

"administrative  costs 

"Sec.  8.  The  amount  expended  by  any 
State,  from  an  allotment  received  under  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  for  administrative 
costs  in  connection  with  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity carried  out  by  such  State  under  this 
Act  shall  be  matched  by  such  State  from 
funds  other  than  Federal  funds.". 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
353(b) )  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "Subject  to"  the  following:  "the  pro- 
visions of  section  8  and". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
win  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  3712,  ex- 
tends the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  for  4  additional  years,  that  Is, 
through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  have  won  such  widespread 
support  as  has  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  began 
to  assist  public  libraries  in  fiscal  year 
1957,  under  the  then  Library  Services 
Act  and,  subsequently,  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  the  United 
States  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  the  objective  of  providing  mod- 
ern library  services  for  the  people  of  our 
country. 

The  stimulation  of  Federal  funds  has 
helped  strengthen  library  services  at  the 
local  level  as  well  as  encourage  more  ef- 
fective leadership  on  the  part  of  State 
library  agencies  in  providing  library  serv- 
ices. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would 
continue  this  important  support  for  an 
activity  that  Is  indispensable  to  a  gen- 
uinely civilized  society. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  describe  briefly 
the  purpose  of  tlie  bill  under  considera- 
tion. 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  provides  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  books,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment as  well  as  paying  salaries  and  op- 
erating expenses. 

Under  title  I,  States  also  receive  funds 
to  extend  library  services  to  those  whose 
access  to  them  is  limited,  such  as  the 
poor,  the  handicapped,  and  people  who 
live  in  remote  areas. 

This  title  also  supplies  support  for 
metropolitan  public  libraries  which  func- 
tion as  regional  or  national  resource  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testimony  given  before 
the  subcommittee,  a  number  of  witnesses 
spoke  of  the  severe  financial  crisis  facing 
many  of  our  Nation's  city  libraries,  forc- 
ing urban  public  libraries  to  close 
branches,  curtail  book  purchases  and 
hours  of  operation,  and  discharge  em- 
ployees. The  seriousness  of  this  situation 
underscores,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance  of  title  I  and  the  support  it  can  • 
provide  to  metropolitan  public  libraries. 

In  addition,  the  title  strengthens  the 
capacity  of  State  library  agencies  to  pro- 
vide library  services. 

H.R.  3712  authorizes  title  I  expendi- 
tures of  $110  million  and  $130  million  for 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,  respectively. 

Title  n  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  provides  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  library  construction  and 
alteration  and  remodeling  of  library 
buildings. 

The  bill  under  consideration  recom- 
mends such  simis  as  may  be  necessary 
for  this  title  of  the  act. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  title  of  the  act  has  not  been  funded 
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In  recent  years  but  the 
that   a  substantial 
library  construction  . 
oped  and  considers  the 
this  provision  of  the  act, 
necessary. 

I  now  will  say  a  word 
the  act,  also  extended  by 
which  encourages 
ordination  among 

Such  cooperation  is 
grants  to  the  States  for 
establishment,  and  main 
operative  networks  of 
local,  regional,  or 

These  networks  are 
vide  for  coordination  of 
school,    public,    academi< 
libraries  as  well  as 

HM.  3712  provides 
title  in  of  $15  million 
respectively,  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  while 
as  may  be  necessary  for 
and  1981. 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Speake: 
IV  of  the  Library  Services 
tion  Act,  imder  which  „ 
thorized  to  the  States  foi 
of  library  services  to  the 

Title  IV  has  not  yet 
the  committee,  aware  from 
that  there  is  a  genuine 
gram    that    is    targeted 
library  services  to  older 
extended  this  provision  o 
thorizing  such  sums  as 
deem  necessary. 

There  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
modification  in  the  Librar; ' 
Construction  Act  made  bj 
which  I  want  to  say  a 
that  language  in  the  bill 
that    the    administrative 
pended  by  the  States  in 
programs  imder  the  act 
the   States   from   other 
funds. 

The  General 
vised  Congress  that  all 
large  percentages  of  title  . 
State  level  for  administra 
port  services  or  for 

The  committee  believes 
spect  to  the  administrati\'^ 
the  States  in  carrying  out 
der  the  act.  the  prohibitio{i 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  . 
poses  will  encourage  great<^ 
fimds  for  this  purpose.  Sta 
will  in  turn  be  encourage^ 
their  own  activities  in 
operations  of  State  libran 
The  committee  was  rel 
pose  a  limit  on  all  State 
work  a  hardship  on  some 
does  expect  the  Federal 
of  the  act  to  monitor  State 
to  advise   the  committee 
legislation  seems  to  be 
ministrative  expenses  in 
percent  of  program  costs 
to  bs  imwarranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  _ 
the  Subcommittee  on 
unanimously  recommendec 
sion  of  the  Library 
struction  Act  as  reflected 
The  bill  was  thereafter 
House  by  voice  vote  of 
on  Education  and  Labor 
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The  administration  has  also  expressed 
its  support  of  the  bill  and  I  insert  at 
this  point  a  letter  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Joseph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr.: 

Maech  21, 1977. 
Hon.  John  Bhademas, 

Chairman,  Subcommitee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion, Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  share  with 
you  the  Department's  views  on  H.R.  3712,  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

We  are  in  basic  agreement  with  the  bill 
as  reported  by  your  Subcommittee.  Al- 
though the  Administration  sought  only  a 
one-year  extension.  In  accordance  with  our 
across-the-board  policy,  we  beUeve  the  bill 
as  reported  will  not  Interfere  with  our  gen- 
eral review  of  education  programs.  We  may 
recommend  amendments  before  expiration 
of  the  authority  based  on  our  review  and 
the  report  of  the  1979  White  Hoixse  Con- 
ference on  Libraries  and  Information 
Services. 

There  may  be  areas  of  concern  to  the  De- 
partment which  are  not  speclflcally  ad- 
dressed by  the  Subcommittee  bill.  Since  the 
Department  has  not  yet  fully  formulated  Its 
policy,  we  will  wait  to  make  any  additional 
recommendations  until  the  bill  Is  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  us  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  to  the  Congress 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Calipano,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  their 
support  of  this  bill.  In  particular.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
(Mr.  Perkins)  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Quie)  for 
their  help  in  bringing  this  measure 
before  you  today.  I  also  would  like  to 
thank  the  rarking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education  (Mr 
Jeffords)  and  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  efforts  to  see  ex- 
peditious action  on  this  bill 

This  show  of  bipartisan  support  dem- 
onstrates the  commitment  of  our  com- 
mittee to  the  continued  support  of  our 
public  libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  same  demon- 
stration of  support  for  our  public  li- 
braries by  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas),  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  has  persevered  In  this 
area  for  many,  many  years.  I  have 
watched  this  program  grow  tremen- 
dously under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

As  I  understand  the  present  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  exten- 
sion that  we  passed  last  year,  with  one 
exception:  We  place  a  limitation  on  the 
Federal  expenditures  for  administrative 
purposes  in  that  the  State  must  match 


the  administrative  expenses  where  Fed- 
eral moneys  are  utilized.  That  is  the  only 
amendment  that  is  different  from  the  bill 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  brought  before 
the  House  last  year  and  which  died  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3712  provides  for 
the  needed  extension  of  programs  carried 
on  under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act — the  direct  descendant  of 
the  Library  Services  Act  we  enacted  In 
1956.  That  original  legislation  was  ap- 
proved with  strong  support  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  bipartisan  cooperation 
has  been  the  watchword  since  that  time 
in  consideration  of  legislation  to  amend 
and  extend  public  Ubrary  legislation. 

In  1960,  when  we  extended  the  act  for 
4  years,  the  political  platforms  of  our 
great  political  parties  contained  planks 
and  pledges  dealing  with  the  needs  for 
libraries  and  library  services.  That  was 
the  first  time  both  parties  had  gone  on 
record  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  opportu- 
nity initially  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  (Mr.  Brademas)  for 
the  timeliness  and  substance  of  this  leg- 
islation. A  4-year  extension  of  the  act 
as  is  proposed  will  continue  these  public 
library  programs  on  a  stable  basis. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  (Mr 
Quie)  and  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  work 
and  support  of  H.R.  3712.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  original  public  library  legis- 
lation in  1956  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  I  am  pleased  that  today  the 
bill  we  are  considering  has  the  same 
support. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress 
library  services  were  virtually  nonexist- 
ent in  so  many  of  our  rural  areas.  In 
1949,  a  bill  which  I  sponsored  to  provide 
desperately  needed  Federal  aid  for  rural 
library  services  failed  in  the  House  by 
only  two  votes.  It  then  took  6  more 
years  before  we  were  able  to  secure  final 
approval  of  the  original  Library  Services 
Act  which  was  limited  to  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation.  That  act  did  not  authorize 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  library 
facilities. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  been  most  attentive  to  this 
legislation  through  the  years  and  to  the 
needs  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Accord- 
ingly, a  series  of  amendments  have  been 
enacted  to  broaden,  improve,  and  extend 
the  original  act.  The  act  was  exoanded 
to  reach  all  areas  of  the  country  and 
funds  were  authorized  to  provide  desper- 
ately needed  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  library  facilities. 

In  1966  we  e.xoanded  the  act  to  au- 
thorize services  for  the  physically  hand- 
icanped.  to  enable  the  States  to  provide 
library  services  in  State  institutions,  and 
to  foster  many  forms  of  cooperation 
among  libraries.  The  act  was  last  amend- 
ed in  1970,  and  the  present  law  will  ex- 
pire on  September  30  of  this  year. 

To  give  a  specific  example  of  how  this 
legislation  has  helped  in  my  own  State 
of  Kentucky,  title  I  has  provided  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  public  li- 
braries in  106  of  Kentucky's  120  counties. 
It  has  enabled  the  establishment  of  serv- 
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ices  for  70,000  eligible  blind  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  citizens  and  provided 
for  the  extension  of  services  to  5,007  per- 
sons in  State  institutions.  Socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  persons 
have  been  assisted  by  this  legislation. 
For  example,  last  year  $14,300  was  used 
by  the  public  library  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
to  reach  over  50,000  senior  citizens. 

Under  the  construction  title,  39  li- 
braries in  Kentucky  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  a  recent  survey  of  construc- 
tion needs,  it  was  found  that  13  addi- 
tional construction  projects  are  needed 
now.  ■Specifically,  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky alone  there  is  a  need  today  for 
more  than  $5  million  in  Federal  moneys 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  public 
libraries. 

We  now  have  a  21 -year  record  of  lim- 
ited Federal  assistance  to  libraries  un- 
der this  act  with  a  solid  record  of  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  stimulation  of  Fed- 
eral grants  matched  in  State  and  local 
tax  effort.  And  this  has  occurred  without 
a  hint  of  Federal  control  or  stifiing  of 
intellectual  freedom.  There  has  been  no 
compulsion  or  coercion  of  the  Nation's 
30,000  libraries.  Indeed,  this  act  has  ex- 
panded freedom,  not  curtailed  it.  Some 
17  million  Americans  have  gained  ac- 
cess to  library  services  for  the  first  time, 
and  another  90  million  men.  women,  and 
children  have  benefited  from  better  pub- 
lic libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment  ago  I  men- 
tioned some  of  the  accomplishments 
which  occurred  imder  this  act  in  Ken- 
tucky. Much  of  this  success  has  been  due 
to  the  admirable  and  untiring  efforts  of 
State  and  local  librarians.  For  so  many 
years  our  State  was  guided  in  library 
matters  by  a  good  friend  and  very  able 
individual — Margaret  Willis.  Her  influ- 
ence is  still  being  felt.  Now  the  libraries 
are  imder  the  able  direction  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Williams,  a  former  constituent 
of  mine.  I  want  to  compliment  all  li- 
brarians in  my  home  State,  including 
those  in  public  libraries,  and  in  college 
and  school  libraries. 

Despite  our  accomplishments,  how- 
ever, we  are  still  far  from  meeting  the 
needs  identified  in  the  existing  Library 
Services  Act  and  in  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ises of  that  act. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  175,- 
000,000  people,  that  is  83  percent  of  the 
total  population,  are  receiving  inade- 
quate public  library  service.  Close  to  10 
million  receive  no  public  library  serv- 
ice at  all.  Ten  percent  of  the  counties  in 
this  country  do  not  have  public  library 
service.  Today,  there  are  still  297  counties 
without  any  library  service  at  all. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  that 
inadequate  library  service. is  not  a  con- 
dition solely  of  urban  areas.  Rather  it 
is  a  condition  that  Is  particularly  prev- 
alent in  rural  areas  of  our  country.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  extenison  of  title  I,  will  do 
much  to  initiate  library  services  in  areas 
where  such  services  are  not  now  avail- 
able or  where  they  are  Inadequate  be- 
cause of  insufficient  local  resources. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  a  simple 
extension  and  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  coming  4  years.  It  au- 
thorizes $110,000,000  for  title  I,  Library 


Services,  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  $130,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979.  For  title  m, 
Interlibrary  Cooperation,  It  authorizes 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979.  For  library 
services  under  title  I  and  Interlibrary 
Cooperation  under  title  HI  of  the  act, 
the  committee  bill  would  authorize  such 
sums  as  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
1981. 

For  title  n  of  the  act,  public  library 
construction,  and  title  IV,  older  readers 
services,  the  bill  would  authorize  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1978  through  1981. 

We  are  hopeful  that  in  due  time  we 
will  have  before  us  the  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  the  bill  we  enacted 
to  authorize  this  conference  (Public  Law 
93-568)  requires  that  the  conference  be 
held  not  later  than  1978. 1  am,  of  course, 
pleased  that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  approved  by  the  House  last 
week  provided  $3.5  million  for  the  White 
House  Conference. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Libraries, 
and  especially  of  the  State  conference 
that  will  precede  it,  will  provide  us  with 
an  up  to  date  evaluation  from  the  grass- 
roots of  the  needs  of  public  hbraries. 

We  do  not  need  a  White  House  con- 
ference, however,  to  tell  us  that  those 
needs  are  gi-eat  and  growing.  The  cost 
of  books,  magazine  subscriptions,  and 
everything  else  that  a  library  must  ob- 
tain for  its  users  has  been  rising  rapidly. 
Postal  fees  are  upward  bound,  and  so  is 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  everything  else 
needed  to  keep  a  library's  doors  open  to 
the  public.  Some  of  the  greatest  libraries 
in  the  land  are  reducing  their  staff,  limit- 
ing their  purchases  of  new  publications, 
curtaiUng  their  hours,  and  tragically 
even  considering  closing  some  of  their 
facilities. 

These  are  hard  times,  yes,  and  belts 
must  be  tightened.  But  it  is  imthlnkable 
that  we  would  retreat  in  our  support  of 
public  libraries  in  a  country  where  they 
were  invented,  any  more  than  we  would 
think  of  closing  the  doors  of  our  schools. 
Both  play  their  part  in  educating  our 
people  for  self-government  and  for  use- 
ful, productive,  rewarding  lives  in  free- 
dom and  dignity. 

Our  libraries  and  our  schools  and  col- 
leges are  the  very  bedrock  on  which  our 
democracy  and  our  productivity  and 
progress  as  a  nation  are  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3712  was  reported 
from  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
unanimously.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
cause  for  any  Member  of  the  House  to 
vote  against  this  legislation. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  for  the  imanimous 
approval  of  H.R.  3712  today  by  the  full 
House. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  ,  for  his  gracious  re- 
marks; and  I  commend  him  for  the  vig- 
orous support  he  has  given  to  library 
services  since  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  people  of  this  country 
need  to  know  how  to  and  why,  and  the 
library  is  where  they  tend  to  go  when 
they  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  expansion  of  public 
libraries,  as  brought  about  by  this  act, 
has  been  of  enormous  importance  to 
everybody  in  the  country,  not  only  those 
who  attend  school,  but  those  who  just 
want  to  Improve  their  own  knowledge. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  3712,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  for 
the  work  that  he  has  undertaken  in  de- 
voting himself  to  making  certain  that  we 
do  have  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 
I  commend  him,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
>^tucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  has  done;  and  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
which  really  extends  and  permits  us  to 
continue  this  outstanding  work,  which, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  indicated,  began  with  a  rural 
library  program,  expanded  to  include  ur- 
ban libraries.  I  believe  the  measure  in- 
cludes the  fiexibility  necessary  to  permit 
the  specific  needs  of  certain  localities  to 
be  carried  out  that  are  over  and  above 
other  local  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  LSCA  and  its  predecessor, 
the  Library  Services  Act.  have  been  in 
existence  since  1956,  making  this  one  of 
the  oldest  programs  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  In  that  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  appropriation  was  $2  million, 
and  the  emphasis  was  on  the  provision 
of  services  to  rural  areas  with  popula- 
tions of  under  10,000. 

The  history  of  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  field  of  public  li- 
braries is  one  of  the  true  success  stories 
of  Federal  aid.  In  the  21  years  that  the 
law  has  been  in  existence,  seiTices  have 
been  expanded  for  approximately  90  mil- 
lion Americans  and  have  been  provided 
for  the  first  time  to  another  17  million. 
Although  LSCA  and  the  previous  Library 
Services  Act  have  not  funded  all  of  that 
expansion,  they  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely responsible  for  stimulating  the  ex- 
pansion of  library  services. 

Construction  grants,  authorized  under 
title  II,  have  resulted  in  the  building  of 
over  2.000  library  buildings  serving  64 
million  people.  During  the  years  when 
construction  fimds  were  available.  $177 
million  in  Federal  funds,  matched  by 
$457  million  in  State  and  local  funds, 
added  enormously  to  the  accessibility  of 
libraries  across  the  Nation. 

Title  in  of  the  act,  providing  assist- 
ance for  interlibrary  cooperation,  has 
added  nearly  200  projects  involving 
approximately  11,000  libraries  across  the 
country.  Under  this  title,  all  types  of 
libraries  have  been  joined  together  to 
provide  better  service  to  library  users. 
The  assisted  libraries  have  included  not 
only  public  libraries  but  college  libraries, 
university  libraries,  school  libraries,  and 
research  libraries. 

Title  V  of  the  act,  added  In  1973  by 
the  older  Americans  amendments,  has 
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practice  of  withholding  funds,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  providing 
that  any  funds  withheld  by  the  State 
would  have  to  be  matched  with  an  equal 
amount  of  State  funds  for  administra- 
tion. The  committee  felt  that  this  would 
be  a  self-policing  mechanism  which 
would  have  the  dual  objective  of  keeping 
administrative  costs  low  while,  at  the 
same  time,  providing  for  some  oversight 
into  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  the 
State  legislatiu-e. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  matching 
funds  for  administration  must  come  from 
State  sources.  It  cannot  come  from  local 
library  funds  or  from  other  Federal 
funds,  such  as  general  revenue  sharing. 
In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  figures 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Education  show 
that  in  1976  the  State  withheld  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  State  allotment  or  $13,554. 
Under  the  provision  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  State  could  continue  to  with- 
hold that  amount,  provided  State  funds 
are  available  in  matching  quantity,  or 
the  State  could  increase  or  reduce  that 
amount  to  whatever  level  it  was  willing 
to  match. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  essentially  iden- 
ical  to  legislation  which  passed  the  House 
by  a  very  decided  majoritv  some  13 
months  ago  as  H.R.  11223.  The  LSCA  au- 
thorizing legislation  expires  September 
30  so  that  if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  able  to  include  funds  for 
these  programs  in  the  regular  fiscal  1978 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  It  Is  es- 
sential that  both  the  House  and  the  other 
body  act  as  soon  as  possible  to  pass  this 
legislation,  resolve  any  differences,  and 
send  the  bill  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature. I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule  and  pass  H  R 
3712  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  want  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  in  the  re- 
marks he  has  made.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Brademas)  for  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  Eouse  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  finer  legislation 
ttiat  we  could  have  on  the  floor  today 
than  this  bill.  I  have  been  involved  on 
many  occasions  in  the  subcommittee 
handling  HEW  appropriations  in  seek- 
ing proper  funding  for  library  services 
and  I  have  done  this  because  I  believe 
in  it.  As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  said,  libraries  open  up  manv  vistas 
to  the  American  public. 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  our 
Nation's  public  libraries  are  among  the 
most  valuable  basic  information  re- 
sources, not  only  for  the  individual  citi- 
zen, but  also  for  authors  of  books  and 
articles  on  current  issues,  government 
researchers,  social  scientists,  and.  sig- 
nificantly. Journalists.  Alongside  the 
news  media  as  a  bulwark  of  information 
and  ideas  Is  an  equally  important  insti- 


tution most  of  us  take  for  granted — the 
free  public  library. 

As  the  Nation  becomes  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  obligation  to  provide  free 
access  to  Information,  many  of  our  pub- 
lic libraries  are  reducing  their  hoiu-s, 
cutting  back  their  collections,  falling  be- 
hind in  the  processing  of  materials,  and 
even  closing  their  doors.  If  there  is,  as 
many  assert,  a  public  right  to  know— as 
embodied  in  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act— then  that  right  certainly  should 
extend  to  access  to  the  vital  storehouse 
of  information  in  our  public  libraries. 
The  accelerating  rate  of  financial  dis- 
tress of  public  libraries  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  knowl- 
edge and  education  of  our  citizens— and 
consequently  on  their  participation  in 
our  Government  and  our  society. 

Modern,  well-supplied,  easily  accessi- 
ble libraries  are  essential  to  the  oublic's 
continuing  right  to  learn.  They  offer 
everyone,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest 
equal  access  to  information. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
necessary  legislation  which  will  assist 
States  not  only  with  monevs  for  con- 
struction of  libraries,  but  with  moneys 
to  improve  library  services,  to  extend 
services  to  the  poor,  handicapped,  and 
our  elderly,  and  to  strengthen  State  li- 
brary agency  services.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  It  has  supported  construc- 
tion of  over  2.000  libraries,  but  it  has 
been  noted  that  title  II  has  not  been 
funded  in  recent  years,  causing  a  sub- 
stantial backlog  in  neded  construction 
In  addition,  funding  for  "older  reader 
services"  has  been  denied  since  the  addi- 
tion of  title  rv  in  1973. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  value  of 
affording  our  older  Americans  extended 
library  services  under  title  IV.  This  group 
of  individuals,  along  with  the  poor  and 
handicapped,  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  access  to  books,  periodicals 
newspapers,  and  the  other  sources'  of 
information.  Support  of  our  public  libra- 
ries is  imperative  for  the  preservation  of 
our  basic  freedom  to  information  and  for 
the  continuation  of  this  valuable  service 
to  commimltles  across  the  Nation. 

I  will  be  working  in  my  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
adequate  funding  levels  to  implement 
these  valuable  and  necessary  library 
services  programs  authorized  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Sreaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  on  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
observe  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota that  while  the  goal  this  bill  seeks 
to  achieve  is  a  laudable  one  and  one  that 
I  am  certain  has  the  support  of  most 
Members  of  the  House,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  procedure  employed  is  part  of  a 
continuing  design  by  the  leadership  to 
bring  up  legislation  authorizing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  right  of  any  Member  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  reduce  the  amounts. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  this  sort  of  a  procedure,  no  mat- 
ter how  laudable  the  matters  might  be 
that, we  are  then  denying  the  rights  of 
Members  who  might  wish  to  offer  amend- 
ments, or  to  make  changes  in  such  legis- 
lation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  the  lead- 
ership would  reconsider  this  practice  of 
placing  bills  of  this  nature  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  an  extension  of  the  Librai-y  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  of  1977  (H.R. 
3712) .  In  the  past,  the  LSCA  has  done  a 
commendable  job  in  extending  and  en- 
hancing library  services  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Since  1957,  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  has  provided  Federal  moneys  to 
the  States  to  aid  them  in  the  construc- 
tion, renovation,  equipping  and  stocking 
of  libraries  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

We  have  before  us  a  measure  to  extend 
the  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act 
for  4  years  and  an  authorization  of  $275 
millions  in  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  for 
continued  expansion  and  improvement 
of  public  hbrary  services.  Funding  for  fis- 
cal years  1980  and  1981  would  not  exceed 
the  levels  for  the  2  previous  years.  It  is 
urgent  that  we  act  swiftly  to  insure  that 
this  legislation  is  extended  to  provide  for 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  Federal  moneys 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  library 
enhancement. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  Massachusetts' 
libraries  received  over  $1.5  million  in 
Federal  funds  to  assist  the  State  in  the 
construction,  renovation  and  servicing  of 
library  facilities.  The  ending  of  what  has 
been,  in  the  past,  an  efficient,  productive, 
and  creative  program  could  onlv  spell 
disaster  for  libraries  throughout  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation which  we  are  considering  today, 
namely  H.R.  3712.  warrants  the  support 
of  each  and  every  Member  of  the  House. 
It  would,  in  summary,  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978 
and  subsequent  years.  A  bill  similar  to 
this  passed  the  House  during  the  94th 
Congress  but  failed  to  receive  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate. 

In  visiting  with  constituents  and  li- 
brarians from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa  I  am  advised  that  legis- 
lation, such  as  this,  is  needed  in  order  to 
maintain  and  improve  library  services 
for  small  cities,  towns  and  rural  areas 
alike.  The  value  of  bringing  books  and 
other  library  materials  to  the  people 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Libraries 
contribute  to  an  informed  electorate  and 
knowledgeable  citizenry. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  title  II 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  will  be  funded  under  H.R.  3712. 
These  funds  wiU  be  put  to  good  use  in 
building  and  remodeling  facilities  which 
house  books  and  other  educational  ma- 
terials. In  approving  this  legislation  we 
will  be  following  the  traU  blazed  many 
years  ago  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  There- 
fore, I  would  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  in  favor  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  authorization. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3712,  legislation  that 
extends  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  for  4  additional  years 
through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Though  the  House  passed  legislation 
in  February  of  last  year  to  extend  this 
act,  the  other  body  did  not  take  similar 
action  and  the  Library  Services  provi- 
sion was  extended  for  1  year  by  the 
Greneral  Education  Provisions  Act.  This 
vital  educational  program  will  expire 
unless  it  is  reauthorized. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes 
Federal  support  for  public  library  serv- 
ices; public  library  construction;  inter- 
library  cooperation  at  the  local,  regional, 
and  interstate  levels;  and  for  library 
services  for  the  elderly. 

This  legislation  also  adds  a  new  re- 
quirement that  expenditures  by  a  State 
for  administrative  costs,  from  alloca- 
tions received  under  this  act,  must  be 
matched  by  the  State  from  fimds  other 
than  Federal  moneys. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  1956,  approximately  17 
million  people  have  been  provided  public 
library  services  for  the  first  time  and  an- 
other 90  million  have  received  improved 
services. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  will  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  appropriate  adequate  con- 
struction funding  imder  title  n  of  this 
act  to  meet  library  needs  across  the  Na- 
tion. There  are  10  construction  projects 
in  Arkansas  that  could  be  started  within 

2  years  if  LSCA  funds  were  available, 

3  in  my  district.  Arkansas  does  not 
use  State  money  for  the  construction  of 
library  buildings.  At  least  half  of  these 
projects  could  be  started  within  1  year 
and  two  projects  could  be  started  tomor- 
row if  money  were  available. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  unqualified  support  of  H.R.  3712, 
legislation  to  extend  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  I  am  especially 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  feel  its  passage  will  rep- 
resent a  sound  investment  in  the  future 
learning  opportunities  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

It  was  20  years  ago  when  the  Federal 
Government  first  began  to  provide  funds 
to  assist  public  libraries.  The  first  Li- 
brary Services  Act  provided  funds  ex- 
clusively to  rural  library  systems.  In 
1964,  the  act  was  amended  to  include 
urban  library  systems  and  was  also  ex- 
panded to  include  fimds  for  library  con- 
struction. All  told,  the  result  of  the 
LSCA's  20 -year  history  have  been  out- 
standing. More  than  100  million  Ameri- 
cans have  received  either  first  time  or 
improved  library  services  in  this  period, 
many,  a  result  of  the  LSCA.  The  act  is 
worthy  of  exactly  the  kind  of  extension 
being  proposed  in  H.R.  3712. 

I  especially  support  titles  I  and  IV  of 
the  bill.  My  support  of  title  I  is  based  on 
its  ability  to  respond  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  many  beleaguered  major  urban  li- 
brary systems.  Fiscal  factors  far  beyond 
the  control  of  many  library  administra- 
tors have  caused  many  large  lu-ban  sys- 
tems to  make  drastic  reductions  in  serv- 
ices,   including    the    closing    of    major 


branches.  This  problem  was  especially 
highlighted  diu-ing  the  hearings  which 
the  House  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee held  on  the  bill.  We  heard  stories  of 
major  library  systems  curtailing  pur- 
chases of  new  books,  and  making  major 
reductions  in  hours  of  service. 

This  problem  is  especially  acute  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Numerous  branch  li- 
braries throughout  the  five  boroughs  of 
the  city  have  been  forced  to  lay  off  hun- 
dreds of  personnel,  reduce  hours  and 
services  in  some  cases  have  even  closed. 
Even  the  famous  main  branch  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  fiscal  crunch  in  the  form  of  re- 
duced services  and  hours.  These  prob- 
lems are  very  real  and  affect  thousands 
of  New  Yorkers. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  3712  proposes  a  solution 
to  this  crisis  In  the  form  of  Federal  as- 
sistance especially  targeted  to  troubled 
urban  library  systems.  Funds  under  ti- 
tle I  can  be  used  to  meet  the  overall  op- 
erating expenses  of  metropolitan  librar- 
ies including  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  library  personnel.  Title  I  also 
provides  grant  fimds  to  States  to  allow 
them  to  expand  and  extend  their  library 
services  to  those  whose  present  access  to 
such  services  is  limited,  such  as  the  poor 
and  handicapped.  Some  $240  million  is 
provided  for  this  section  for  the  next  2 
years.  It  will  certainly  be  an  important 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Govermnent 
to  bolstering  the  library  systems  in  our 
major  systems  which  presently  have  been 
one  of  the  prime  casualties  of  the  fiscal 
problems  which  many  major_cities  face. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  I  also  warmly  endorse 
title  IV  of  this  legislation.  This  section 
provides  the  States  with  grants  to  im- 
prove library  services  specifically  for  the 
elderly.  Funds  here  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase special  library  materials  as  well  as 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  those  elderly  who 
work  on  libraries.  A  veiy  important  fea- 
ture of  title  IV  is  its  providing  of  funds 
to  allow  for  library  personnel  to  make 
visits  to  homebound  elderly.  This  section 
is  consistent  with  the  growing  concern  of 
this  Nation  toward  the  problem  facing 
the  millions  of  elderly  who  live  alone.  The 
ability  of  a  shut-in  elderly  to  receive  a 
regular  visit  and  be  provided  with  a 
source  of  regiflar  reading  entertainment 
can  be  a  tremendous  value  in  reducing 
the  feeling  of  isolation  and  loneliness  af- 
fecting many  homebound  elderly.  Fi- 
nally, included  in  title  rv  are  funds  to 
provide  for  needed  transportation  serv- 
ices to  those  elderly  interested  in  receiv- 
ing library  services. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Brademas.  His  leadership  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation  was  outstand- 
ing and  his  commitment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  library  services  is  unquestioned. 
I  urge  the  swift  approval  of  my  colleagues 
of  this  legislation  today.  It  represents 
good  fiscal  and  intellectual  sense.  Librar- 
ies are  of  tremendous  importance  to  mil- 
hons  of  Americans.  The  citizens  of  this 
Nation  have  participated  in  their  local 
libraries  and  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  we  will  be  expanding  the  op- 
PKjrtunities   to  participate   to   millions 
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more.  Let  us  keep  the  dooi^ 
open  to  all  our  citizens. 
Important  step  with  the 
3712. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr 
no  further  requests  for 


p  issage 


.  fi  peaker 

til  le. 


LEAV  : 


ha^e 
anl 


^r. 


CENXKAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  all  Members  may 
days  in  which  to  revise 
remarks  on  the  bill  now 
tion,  the  Extension  of 
and  Construction  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  .._ 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
tion  is  on  the  motion 
tleman  from  Indiana   < 
that  the  House  suspend 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  3712. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
present  and  make  the  poln 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
a  auonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yeai 
not  voting  63,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  84] 
YEAS — 368 


unanimous  consent 

5  legislative 

extend  their 

unkler  considera- 

LI  )rary  Services 

ten  pore.  Is  there 
he  gentleman 


temr  ore.  The  ques- 

offerfcd  by  the  gen- 

Brademas^ 

;he  rules  and 


object  to  the 

luorum  is  not 

of  order  that 

temi+jre.  Evidently 

4^111  notify  ab- 

iilectronlc  de- 
368,  nays  1, 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammennan 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Badham 
BafalU 
Baldua 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurliBon.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugb 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
CoUlns.  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Connan 
ComweU 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
DlnseU 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Ellberg 
English 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 
Evans,  Qa. 
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have  no  fur- 
',  I  have 


Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

F^cell 

Pen  wick 

Pindley 

J-ish 

Hsher 

<"lthlan 

nippo 

?iood 

Flowers 

?lynt 

<V}ley 

?ord,  Mich. 

•"ord,  Tenn. 

J'orsythe 

'ountaln 

J'raser 

?^enzel 

?^ey 

'uqua 

jammage 

jaydos 

3ephardt 

ribbons 

311man 

}lnn 

}llckman 

Soldwater 

Soodllng 

Jore 

3radlson 
'  Jrassley 

}udger 

lagedom 

laU 

lamUton 

lammer- 
schmldt 

lanley 
:  lannaford 

lansen 
:iarkln 
:  larrlngton 
:iarrl8 
1  tarsha 
Heckler 
]  [efner 
] [ef tel 
1  [ightower 

imiu 

1  loUand 
1  [ollenbeck 
Holt 
1  [orton 


Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

LePante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Hi. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Michael 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Fatterson 
Pattlson 
Pease 
Pepper 
rerklns 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quayle 
Qiile 
Quillen 
Rahall 
RaUsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Santlnl 
Sarasln 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 

NAYS— 1 

McDonald 

NOT  VOTING— 63 


Se-berllng 

Sharp 

Shipiey 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Soeilman 

Spence 

Stangeland 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Scratton 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Taongaa 

Udau 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 


Abdnor 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Blaggl 

Boiand 

Bonior 

Breaux 

Burke,  Calif. 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Crane 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Kckhardt 

Emery 

Evans,  Colo. 


Florlo 

Oiaimo 

Gonzalez 

Guyer 

Hawkins 

Hoitzman 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

LaPalce 

Leach 

•McClory 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Mann 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 


Milford 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Pressler 

Pursell 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

Rudd 

Ryan 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stump 

Teague 

Thompson 

Tucker 

Young,  Alaska 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boiand  with  Mr.  AMnor. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Cornell. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Aspin. 


Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Bonior. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Ms.  Hoitzman  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Pressler 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  FOR  AIR- 
CRAFT ENGINES  IMPORTED  AS 
TEMPORARY  REPLACEMENTS  FOR 
CERTAIN  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES  UN- 
DERGOING  OVERHAUL 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  422)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  duty-free  treatment  of  any 
aircraft  engine  used  as  a  temporary  re- 
placement for  an  aircraft  engine  being 
overhauled  within  the  United  States  if 
duty  wa.s  paid  on  such  replacement  en- 
gine during  a  previous  importation,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  for 
the  piurpose  of  allowing  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  to  describe  the  bill. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  422  is  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  duty- 
free treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
used  as  a  temporary  replacement  for  an 
aircraft  engine  being  overhauled  within 
the  United  States  if  duty  was  paid  on 
such  replacement  engine  during  a  previ- 
ous importation. 

H.R.  422  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey.  The 
committee  also  considered  an  identical 
bUl,  H.R.  3051,  introduced  by  our  col- 
league, Mr.  CORMAN  of  California. 


Firms  In  the  United  States  engaged  in 
aircraft  engine  repair  when  repairing 
foreign-made  aircraft  engines,  must  pro- 
vide a  replacement  engine  to  the  aircraft 
owner  or  operator  while  the  repair  is  tak- 
ing place.  Not  only  is  the  duty  paid  on  the 
replacement  engine  when  first  imported, 
but  each  time  the  loaned  engine  is  re- 
imported  in  exchange  for  the  original  en- 
gine repaired  by  the  U.S.  firm,  current 
law  requires  that  a  duty  be  assessed. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  requirement  of 
successive  duty  pajmients  on  each  reim- 
portation of  "loaner"  aircraft  engines  af- 
ter the  duty  has  been  paid  on  original 
Importation  serves  no  purpose  and  is  a 
cost  disincentive  to  U.S. -based  firms  who 
compete  with  overseas  repair  firms. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  422  would  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States — 
TSUS — by  the  inclusion  of  a  new  item, 
801.20,  which  would  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  any  aircraft  engine  or  pro- 
peller or  any  part  or  accessory  of  either, 
previously  imported,  on  which  the  duty 
was  paid  upon  such  previous  importa- 
tion. Such  duty-free  entry  would  be  lim- 
ited if  the  reimported  duty  paid  article 
had  not  been  advanced  in  value  or  im- 
proved in  condition  while  abroad,  if  ex- 
ported under  loan,  lease,  or  rent  to  an 
aircraft  owner  or  operator  as  a  tempo- 
rary replacement  for  an  aircraft  engine 
being  overhauled,  repaired,  rebuilt,  or 
reconditioned  in  the  United  States,  and 
if  reimported  by  or  for  the  accoimt  of 
the  person  who  exported  it  from  the 
United  States. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  422  as  reported  would 
provide  that  section  1  of  this  bill  would 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

In  the  94th  Congress,  a  similar  bill  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  approved  by  the 
House.  However,  it  was  not  enacted  into 
law  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  that 
Congress. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  22, 1977, 
on  duty-free  entry  and  temporary  duty 
suspension  bills.  During  these  hearings, 
favorable  testimony  and  written  com- 
ments were  received  on  H.R.  422  and 
H.R.  3051.  Favorable  reports  were  also 
received  from  interested  executive  branch 
agencies.  No  objection  to  this  legislation 
have  been  receievd  by  the  Commitee 
from  any  source. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re- 
porting H.R.  422  as  amended,  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  422,  which  provides  duty-free 
treatment  of  any  previously  imported 
aircraft  engine  which  is  exported  as  a 
temporary  replacement  for  an  aircraft 
engine  being  overhauled  within  the 
United  States.  This  exemption  would 
apply  only  if  duty  was  paid  on  the  re- 
placement engine  when  it  was  originally 
imported. 

The  duty-free  treatment  described  in 
this  bill  is  limited  to  those  aircraft  en- 
gines, propellers  or  parts  thereof,  that 
have  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition 
while  abroad.  A  further  limitation  re- 
quires that  the  replacement  engine  be 
reimported  by  or  for  the  person  who  ex- 
ported it  from  the  United  States. 


H.R.  422  is  designed  to  assist  the  air- 
craft engine  replacement  and  repair  in- 
dustry that  in  the  past  has  borne  the 
compounded  cost  of  import  duties  each 
time  a  replacement  engine  was  sent 
abroad  for  a  brief  time  while  repairs  were 
being  made  on  a  previously  installed 
engine.  This  has  placed  the  industry  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  similar 
industries  located  outside  the  United 
States.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would 
improve  the  competitive  status  of  U.S. 
industry  and  would  be  beneficial  to  job 
development  In  this  industry.  The  annua] 
customs  revenue  loss  resulting  from  en- 
actment of  H.R.  422  is  estimated  to  be 
$2.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  hearings  this  year 
and  in  the  94th  Congress,  the  committee 
heard  no  objection  to  the  elimination  of 
duty  in  this  instance,  and  reported  the 
bill  without  dissent.  I  recommend  pas- 
sage by  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the  bill 
and  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  422 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part A  of  part  1  of  schedule  8  of  the  TarlflT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  Inserting  Inunediately 
after  item  801.10  the  following  new  item: 

"  801.20  Any  aircraft  engine  or  propeller,  or 
any  part  or  accessory  of  either, 
previously  imported,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  duty  was  paid 
upon  such  previous  importa- 
tion, if  (1)  reimported  without 
having  been  advanced  in  value 
or  improved  in  condition  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  or  other 
means  while  abroad,  after  hav- 
ing been  exported  under  loan, 
lease,  or  rent  to  an  aircraft 
owner  or  operator  as  a  tem- 
porary replacement  for  an  air- 
craft engine  being  overhauled, 
repaired,  rebuilt,  or  reconditioned 
in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  re- 
imported by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  person  who  exported  it 
from  the  United  States Free    Free  ", 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  . 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  their  prompt 
action  on  H.R.  422,  the  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  replacement  aircraft  engines. 
This  long-needed  legislation  would  cor- 
rect an  inequity  in  the  current  Tariff 
Schedules  to  allow  American  business- 
men to  compete  on  equal  terms  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

When  repairing  or  overhauling  for- 
eign-made aircraft  engines  within  the 
United  States,  maintenance  firms  must 


supply  temporary  replacement  engines  to 
keep  their  customers  planes  flying,  for 
the  overhaul  may  take  several  mcmths. 
Under  present  law,  duty  is  paid  on  these 
loaner  engines  when  first  imported  and 
every  time  they  are  reimported  in  ex- 
change for  repaired  engines.  These  suc- 
cessive duty  payments  serve  no  purpose 
except  to  act  as  a  cost  disincentive  for 
servicing  foreign  engines.  American  In- 
dustry and  American  workers  are  de- 
prived of  this  business. 

Upon  enactment,  H.R.  422  would 
amend  the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules  to  pro- 
vide duty-free  reimportation  of  any  air- 
craft engine  or  propeller  or  accessory 
part  used  as  a  temporary  replacement 
for  an  engine  being  repaired  or  recondi- 
tioned In  the  United  States.  In  all  In- 
stances, duty  must  have  been  paid  on  its 
initial  importation  and  the  engine  can- 
not have  been  increased  in  value  or  im- 
proved in  condition  while  abroad. 

Let  me  relate  some  figures  that  wIU 
clearly  show  the  situation  faced  by  do- 
mestic concerns.  At  present,  there  is  an 
average  5 -percent  duty  on  imported 
engines.  Three  of  the  major  foreign  en- 
gines in  common  use  are  valued  at 
$90,000,  $105,000,  and  $500,000.  The  aver- 
age repair  estimates  are  $35,000,  $60,000, 
and  $125,000,  respectively.  The  use  of 
these  engines  as  loaners  to  support  over- 
seas customers  would  require  a  payment 
of  duty  each  time  the  loaner  is  reim- 
ported, which  increases  the  costs  by  5 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  engine.  These 
costs  cannot  be  absorbed;  they  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  customer.  In  this  ex- 
ample, the  new  cost  to  overhaul  would 
be  $39,500,  $62,250,  and  $150,000.  These 
higher  costs  make  domestic  concerns 
noncompetitive,  and  they  often  are  put 
in  the  position  of  not  even  attempting 
to  attract  such  overseas  business. 

Two  situations  come  to  mind  that  may 
be  of  concern  to  Members.  Foreign  air- 
craft engines  in  service  abroad  are  dealt 
with  In  this  bill,  because  there  is  no  prob- 
lem with  domestic  built  engines  or  for- 
eign engines  in  use  in  this  coimtry.  When 
an  American  manufacturer  specifies  a 
certain  foreign  engine  for  use  in  a  par- 
ticular airframe,  the  repair  shop  has  no 
choice  but  to  use  this  same  engine  as 
a  loaner. 

The  second  point  is  the  estimate  of  a 
$2.5  million  revenue  loss.  This  loss  is 
really  a  phantom,  however,  as  the  pres- 
ent customs  duty  effectively  prices  do- 
mestic maintenance  shops  out  of  the 
world  market,  so  there  is  no  real  loss. 

As  explained  in  a  letter  from  the  ma- 
terials director  of  one  American  over- 
haul shop — 

I  feel  that  there  Is  really  no  potential  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Customs  Service  because 
there  is  no  revenue  at  the  present  time  and 
there  will  be  none  under  the  present  law. 

This  legislation  should  benefit  both 
U.S.  business  and  the  economy.  Pres- 
ently our  aircraft  repair  and  overhaul 
centers  must  compete  with  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  France,  Brazil, 
Taiwan,  and  Australia  for  much  of  their 
business.  Today,  they  work  under  the 
additional  handicap  of  customs  regula- 
tions which  unnecessarily  penalize  their 
operations.  Removal  of  this  tariff  burden 
will  allow  American  industry  to  compete 
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even  more  successfully 
market. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
port  the  passage  of  H.R. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t 
and  read  a  third  time,  was 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  mption 
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only  to  allow  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1404 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  1404  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury-  to  admit  free  of 
duty  33  carillon  bells— including  ac- 
companying parts  and  accessories— for 
the  use  of  Smith  CoUege,  Northhampton. 
Mass. 

Section  2  provides  for  a  refund  of 
duty  If  there  has  been  a  final  liquidation 
of  the  entry  of  any  article  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1. 

The  purpose  of  the  duty-free  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  1404  is  to  enable  Smith  Col- 
lege to  purchase  the  bells  necessary  to 
complete  its  carillon.  The  Paccard  Bell 
Foundry  In  France  supplied  the  original 
bells.  Furthermore,  It  Is  alleged  that 
Paccard  is  the  only  source  for  the  new 
bells  since  they  must  match  those  pres- 
ently in  place  and  since  there  are  no 
domestic  counterparts. 

Under  present  law,  the  articles  speci- 
fied in  the  proposed  bill  are  classified 
under  item  725.36  TSUS  and  are  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  duty  of  7  percent  ad  val- 
orem. The  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  the  one-time  entry  of  these  items 
free  of  duty  for  use  of  Smith  College. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

In  the  94th  Congress,  a  similar  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  approved  by  the 
House.  However,  it  was  not  enacted  into 
law  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  that 
Congress. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  22 
1977  on  duty-free  entry  and  temporary 
duty  suspension  bills.  During  these  hear- 
ings favorable  testimony  and  written 
comments  were  received  on  H.R.  1404 
Favorable  reports  were  also  received 
from  interested  executive  branch  agen- 
cies. No  objections  to  this  legislation  have 
been  received  by  the  committee  from  any 
source. 

The  committee  was  imanimous  in  re- 
porting the  bill  to  the  House  and  urges 
Its  passage. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  sim- 
ply say  that  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  has  made  a  point  which  I  hope 
the  subcommittee  will  in  fact  look  at 
carefully. 

I  would  go  one  step  further.  The  dis- 
tingtiished  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  indicated  an  interest— and  I 
want  to  join  with  him  in  that  interest- 
in  seeing  if  there  is  not  a  better  way  for 
us  to  handle  all  of  the  bills  that  faU  into 
this  category.  We  are  now,  one  bill  at  a 
time,  dealing  with  some  relatively  limited 
areas,  and  it  takes  the  time  and  the 
energy  and  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
need  to  do  that,  and  I  hope,  in  looking 
at  the  situation  of  the  carillon  bells  for 
Smith  College,  we  can  also  take  it  one 
step  further  and  see  if  we  can  begin  to 
devise  a  better  mechanism  for  handling 
these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  HM.  1404  pro- 
viding for  the  duty-free  entry  of   33 
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carillon  bells  for  the  use  of  Smith  Col- 
lege in  Northampton,  Mass. 

Although  there  has  been  intermittent 
production  of  carillon  bells  in  the  United 
States,  demand  historically  has  far  ex- 
ceeded domestic  production.  Currently 
only  one  facility,  located  in  South  Caro- 
lina, manufactures  these  bells  The 
availabUlty  of  carillon  bells  in  this 
country  therefore  continues  to  be  very 
limited.  This  is  especially  true  with  re- 
gard to  complete  carillon  sets  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  bells  like  the  ones 
required  by  Smith  College. 

The  bells  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
legislation  are  made  by  the  same  French 
foundry  which  made  the  bells  in  the 
carillon  to  which  they  will  be  added 
Since  the  additional  bells  must  match 
those  already  in  the  carillon,  this  foundry 
is  the  only  reliable  source  for  the  new 
bells. 

No  domestic  producer  has  raised  any 
objection  to  duty-free  treatment  of  this 
importation  on  behalf  of  Smith  College. 
The  administration  has  Issued  reports 
which  are,  as  well,  without  objection  to 
this  legislation.  The  one-time  loss  in 
customs  revenue  from  enactment  of  H.R. 
1404  would  be  approximately  $2,250. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  heard  no 
opposition  to  H.R.  1404  nor  did  it  hear 
opposition  to  its  predecessor  in  the  94th 
Congress.  Just  as  it  did  last  Congress 
the  committee  reports  this  bill  unani- 
mously. I  recommend  passage  by  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first 
like  to  extend  my  appreciation  and  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Chairman  Ullman  and 
minority  Member  Barber  Conable,  Con- 
gressman Vanik.  Congressman  Steiger 
for  reporting  H.R.  1404  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  early  in  this 
session  of  the  95th  Congi-ess.  As  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  recall,  I  introduced 
an  identical  bill  for  the  relief  of  Smith 
College  last  Congress  and  it  was  passed 
by  this  body  on  May  17,  1976.  But  un- 
fortunately, the  other  body  did  not  act  on 
passing  the  bill  until  mid-September  and 
the  conference  committee  did  not  com- 
plete action  before  adjournment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1404.  which  provides  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  carillon  bells  to  be  used  at 
Smith  College  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

Fifty-eight  years  ago  the  Carlile  fam- 
ily of  Massachusetts  made  a  generous 
donation  to  Smith  College  in  memory  of 
Dorothea  Carlile.  who  died  as  a  fresh- 
man from  an  influenza  epidemic.  Their 
donation  consisted  of  a  set  of  12  beUs, 
called  a  chime.  The  bells  were  hung  in 
1919. 

As  anyone  who  has  been  to  North- 
ampton or  the  college  can  attest,  the 
bells  have  been  an  Integral  part  of 
Smith  College's  heritage  since  that  time. 
The  beautiful  tones  of  the  bells  can  be 
heard  throughout  the  town. 

In  the  1950's  the  Carlile  family  re- 
placed some  of  the  bells  and  added  others. 
That  brought  the  total  number  of  bells 
to  23,  making  the  set  a  carillon  rather 
than  a  chime.  In  1975  new  bells  were 
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added  again  and  the  remaining  original 
9  were  removed,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber in  the  carillon  to  47. 

The  33  new  bells,  weighing  a  total  of 
9  tons,  arrived  at  Smith  College  in  the 
summer  of  1975.  They  were  cast  by  the 
Paccard  Fonderie  de  Cloches  in  Annecy, 
France,  and  are  valued  at  approximately 
$31,950.  The  bronze  bells  are  all  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  Miss  Carlile  with  the 
years  of  her  birth  and  death. 

As  you  might  guess,  it  was  necessary 
to  get  bells  that  would  both  fit  the  sys- 
tem at  the  college  and  which  could  be 
tuned  to  match  the  original  bells.  The 
Paccard  foundry  was  the  only  one  which 
could  replace  the  original  bells;  there 
are  no  domestic  counterparts. 

Sets  of  tuned  bells  are  classifiable  un- 
der the  provisions  of  item  725.36  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
with  duty  at  the  rate  of  7  percent  ad 
valorem.  But  since  the  bells  which  Smith 
College  received  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  United  States,  the  college 
is  .^.eeking  relief  from  payment  of  the 
duty.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  1404.  The  one-time  loss  in  customs 
revenue  is  estimated  at  $2,550  based  on 
the  dutiable  value  of  the  bells  of  $31,950. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Commerce,  and  the 
Treasury  have  no  objection  to  waiving 
the  duty  on  Smith  College's  carillon  bells. 
There  is  no  domestic  industry  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  imposition  of  such  duty, 
nor  any  industry  to  be  harmed  if  the 
duty  is  not  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  institutions  of 
higher  education,  Smith  College  has  had 
to  tighten  its  financial  belt  in  recent 
years.  I  do  not  believe  the  college  should 
have  to  pay  the  duty  on  its  carillon,  and 
I  respectfully  request  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  1404 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  admit  free 
of  duty  thirty-three  carillon  bells  (Includ- 
ing all  accompanying  parts  and  accessories) 
for  the  use  of  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  such  bells  being  provided  by 
the  Paccard  Fonderie  de  Cloches,  Annecy, 
Prance. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  for 
consumption  of  any  article  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  has 
become  final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellqul- 
dated  and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty 
shall  be  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUATION  OP  TEMPORARY 
DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  HORSES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3259)  to  con- 


tinue to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  import  duty  on  certain  horses. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  ,  a  chance 
to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  3259  is  to  extend  the  duty  sus- 
pension on  Imports  of  horses  to  the  close 
of  June  30,  1978. 

Under  Item  903.50  and  903.51  of  the 
tariff  schedules,  horses,  other  than  for 
.immediate  slaughter,  were  temporarily 
free  of  duty  until  June  30,  1976.  In  the 
94th  Congress,  a  similar  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  approved  by  the  House. 
However,  it  was  not  enacted  into  law 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  that  Con- 
gress. 

The  duty  on  horses  was  originally  sus- 
pended in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  tariff  structure  for  horses 
operates  discriminatorily  among  differ- 
ent breeds.  For  example,  horses  may  be 
imported  free  of  duty  for  breeding  pur- 
poses under  tariff  item  100.01.  This  rule 
applies,  however,  only  if  they  are  certi- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
being  of  a  recognized  breed  and  duly 
registered  on  a  book  of  record  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  that 
breed.  Since  the  American  quarter  horse 
does  not  qualify  under  these  criteria, 
importers  of  such  horses  for  breeding 
purposes  are  required  to  pay  duty,  iisual- 
ly  imder  item  100.75  at  3  percent  ad 
valorem,  while  other  breeds  may  be  en- 
tered duty  free. 

Insofar  as  is  known  at  this  time,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  basic  condition 
under  which  there  is  differential  duty 
status  among  certain  breeds  of  horses. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  3259  would  continue 
the  suspension  of  this  discriminatory 
treatment  to  June  30,  1978,  and  would 
permit  the  liquidation  or  reliquidation  of 
any  entry  made  after  June  30,  1976,  and 
before  the  enactment  of  the  bill  as 
though  such  entry  had  been  made  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  February  22,  1977, 
on  duty-free  entry  and  temporary  duty 
suspension  bills.  During  these  hearings 
favorable  testimony  and  written  com- 
ments were  received  on  H.R.  3259.  Favor- 
able reports  were  also  received  from  in- 
terested executive  branch  agencies.  No 
objections  to  this  legislation  have  been 
received  by  the  committee  from  any 
source. 

The  bill  was  amended  to  make  the  bill 
and  any  permissible  liquidation  or  reli- 
quidation of  an  entry  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  rather  than  July  1, 
1976. 
This  bill  was  imanimously  ordered  re- 


ported by  the  committee  as  amended  and 
the  committee  recommends  its  passage 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  my  colleagues  Mr.  Vanik  and 
Mr.  Steiger  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  for  favorably  reporting  this  bill. 

H.R.  3259,  as  reported,  would  continue 
the  temporary  suspension  of  import  du- 
ties on  certain  horses  entering  the  coun- 
try, a  suspension  signed  into  public  law 
on  October  26,  1974,  Public  Law  93-484. 
as  if  it  had  not  expired  last  year.  This  bill 
also  incorporates  a  liquidation  or  reliqui- 
dation provision.  I  introduced  this  bill  on 
February  8,  1977. 

Let  me  review  briefiy  the  history  asso- 
ciated with  this  Issue. 

Until  Public  Law  93-484  was  enacted,  a 
tariff  was  imposed  upon  horses  entering 
the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  $2.75  per 
head  for  horses  not  valued  over  $150  and 
at  a  rate  of  3 -percent  ad  valorem  for 
horses  valued  over  $150.  The  tariff  posed 
substantial  problems,  both  for  importers 
of  horses  and  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice. The  Customs  oflScers  at  the  various 
points  of  entry  were  faced  with  the  bur- 
den of  making  a  determination  as  to  the 
value  of  a  horse,  when  in  fact  acknowl- 
edged experts  differ  as  to  the  worth  of  a 
particular  horse.  The  Customs  oflicers 
were  not  and  are  not  specialists  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  off-spring  in  blood- 
lines. Foals  sired  by  the  same  stallions 
and  from  the  same  mares  are  often  sold 
at  public  auction — the  only  way  of  accu- 
rately determining  the  fair  market  value 
of  a  particular  horse — at  substantially 
different  prices.  Because  of  this  lack  of 
expertise,  quite  understandable  in  my 
opinion,  the  valuations  of  horses  for 
tariff  purposes  became  inconsistent  and, 
in  many  owners  and  importers,  unfair. 

A  second  problem  created  by  the  tariff 
arose  when  a  temporary  Import  bond  had 
to  be  posted  on  a  horse  imported  and 
subsequently  claimed  In  a  claiming  race. 
A  claiming  race  is  a  race  wherein  a 
claiming  price  is  placed  on  the  race  and 
any  horse  In  the  race  can  be  purchased 
or  claimed  for  that  price.  Since  the 
owner  of  the  horse  Is  obligated  to  sell 
the  horse  for  the  claiming  amount,  an 
owner  obviously  will  not  enter  a  horse 
that  has  a  substantially  greater  value 
than  the  claiming  price,  for,  in  general, 
the  owner  really  does  not  want  his  horse 
claimed. 

When  an  Imported  horse  runs  In  a 
claiming  race.  It  can  be  purchased  even 
though  the  owner  did  not  wish  to  sell  it. 
The  owner  might  merely  have  misjudged 
the  value  of  the  horse.  When  an  Im- 
ported horse  Is  claimed,  the  Importer, 
who  is  subject  to  the  forelture  of  the 
bond  plus  a  penalty,  Is  no  longer  the 
owner  of  the  horse  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, return  the  horse  to  the  country  of 
origin  within  the  1-year  period  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  forfeiture  and  penalty. 

A  third  problem  arises  in  connection 
with  horses  Imported  for  breeding  pur- 
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Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  3259  con- 
tinuing for  2  years  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  Import  duty  on  certain  horses. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  horses  Imported  for 
purposes    other    than    for    immediate 
slaughter    would    be    extended    imtil 
to  the  floor    June  30,  1978. 
In  the  93d        The  horses  Involved  here  generally  are 
which  be-    of  two  types— those  brought  in  for  rac- 
Committee    ing  purposes,  mostly  from  Canada,  and 
the  American  quarterhorse.   Currently, 
certain  breeds  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  enter   the   country 
duty-free.  These  include  thoroughbreds 
and  other  breeds  of  racing  horses  but 
do  not  include  quarterhorses.  The  bill 
would  continue  the  existing  suspension 
on  quarterhorses  as  well  as  on  all  other 
racing  horses  not  already  free  of  duty. 
The  temporary  nature  of  the  bill  is  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  future  negotiation 
of  similar  tariff  treatment  from  Canada. 
Past  suspension  of  duty  in  the  above 
instance  has  resulted  in  a  custom  reve- 
nue loss  of  approximately  $200,000  each 
year.  No  additional  loss  Is  expected  from 
the  extension  contained  in  H.R.  3259. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  heard  no 
objection  to  enactment  during  hearings 
this  year  and  during  hearings  on  the 
identical  matter  last  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported  this  legis- 
lation just  as  It  did  in  the  last  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows  : 


(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  ofiScer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  entry  or  wtihdrawal  of  any  article— 

(1)  which  was  made  after  June  30,  1976, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  if  any  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to  such  entry 
cr  withdrawal. 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  rellquldated 
as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal  had  been 
made  on  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  three  bills 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HJl.  3259 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  items 
903.50  and  903.51  of  subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "On  or  before 
6-30-78"  In  the  last  column  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "on  or  before  6-30-78" 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  July  l. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  entry  to  which  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
applies  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or 
rellquldated  as  though  such  entry  had  been 
made  on  June  30. 1976. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

fetrlke  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  items  903.60  and  903.61  of  the  An- 
pendU  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "6/30/76"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "6/30/78". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION EXTENSION  ACT  OF 
1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  411  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  411 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 401(b)(1)   of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill   (H.R.  4800)   to  extend  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974  for  an  additional  year,  to  revise  the 
trigger  provisions  in  such  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ments shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments    offered    by    direction    of    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means    and  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be   considered   as  ordered   on   the  bill   and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening   motion   except   one   motion   to 
recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moak- 
LEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  for  the  minority,  pending^ 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  411 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4800)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1974  for  an  additional  year,  to  revise  the 
trigger  provisions  in  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

It  is  a  2 -hour  closed  rule  which  will 
permit  only  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  rule  also  waives  a  point  of 
order  under  section  401(b)  (1)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  which 
would  otherwise  lie  against  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  Budget  Act, 
this  program  is  an  "entitlement"  and 
this  section  of  the  act  prohibits  consid- 
eration in  the  House  of  any  bill  contain- 
ing entitlement  authortiy  which  would 
become  effective  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  daring  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  bill  is  re- 
ported. 

Since  funding  under  this  bill  will  be 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1977,  a  waiver 
is  necessary  If  the  bill  is  to  be  considered. 
The  principal  function  of  this  provision 
is  to  protect  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Budget  to  review  all  proposed  entitle- 
ment authority  in  conjunction  with  the 
appropriate  concurrent  resolutions  on 
the  budget. 

In  acting  on  proposed  waiver  of  this 
and  similar  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  always  been 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
on  Budget  as  to  whether  a  waiver  will 
interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  these  pro- 
visions were  intended  to  safeguard. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Budget,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo),  author- 
ized by  vote  of  his  committee,  has  indi- 
cated that  he  does  not  oppose  a  waiver. 
I  would  insert  the  text  of  his  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

COMMtrTEE  ON  THE  BtTDGET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 1977. 
Hon.  James  C.  Corman, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensation, 
Committee    on    Ways    and   Means,    U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Jim:  This  is  In  response  to  your  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  I  am  authorized  to  sup- 
port a  Budget  Act  waiver  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3723.  a  bUl  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral   Supplemental    Benefits    program.    My 
comments  are  directed  to  the  bill  as  reported 
from  Subcommittee  with  a  further  amend- 
ment, expected  In  full  Committee,  to  modify 
the  benefit  trigger  to  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  five  percent  or  greater. 

The  bill  as  reported  and  with  the  modifi- 
cation indicated  would  fall  within  the  scope 
of  my  authority  to  support  waivers  for  mat- 
ters assumed  In  the  Third  Budget  Resolution 
for  FY  1977.  Although  the  bill  Is  not  identi- 
cal In  all  respects  to  the  measure  assumed  In 
the  third  budget  resolution.  It  substantially 
corresponds  to  our  assumptions. 

You  should  know,  however,  that  since  the 
bill  approved  by  your  Subconunlttee  exceedij 
the  estimated  cost  for  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Benefits  Program  in  the  third  budget 
resolution,  the  total  amount  of  new  entitle- 
ment authority  available  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  would  be  effectively  di- 
minished by  the  amount  of  the  difference. 
This  may  mean  that  some  other  entitlement 
program  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your 
Committee  will  be  subject  to  referral  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter.  If  you  have  further  questions,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  K.  Oiaimo, 

Chairman. 

There  has  been  no  controversy  over 
the  waiver  in  the  Committees  on  Budget, 
Ways  and  Means,  nor  Rules.  I  am  aware 
of  none  on  the  floor. 

While  this  is  not  entirely  true  of  the 
closed  rule  provision,  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  the  report  I  have  presented  from 
the  (Committee  on  Rules  on  the  basis  of 
urgency. 

Last  year  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reported  a  number  of  bills  con- 
cerned with  imemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  House  has  shown  substantial 
resistance  to  considering  such  matters 
under  closed  rules.  Because  of  this  and 
because  I  do  not  personally  approve  par- 
ticularly of  closed  rules,  I  am  somewhat 
reluctant  to  present  the  proposal  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.R.  4800)  under  this  pro- 
cedure. But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
situation  warrants  such  an  approach. 

If  the  package — in  the  form  of  this 
rule — is  defeated,  the  statutory  author- 
ity for  paying  Federal  supplemental  ben- 
efits to  568,000  American  workers  in  32 
States  will  expire  in  10  days.  If  the  House 
and  the  other  body  have  both  acted  by 
that  time  and  are  nearing  final  action 
on  this  measure,  there  is  hope  that  the 
administration  would  have  the  authority 
to  extend  the  program  for  S  weeks.  But, 
if  the  House  blocks  action  by  rejecting 
this  rule,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  an  ex- 
tension would  be  possible. 

In  the  absence  of  any  substantial  stud- 
ies, what  happens  at  such  a  point  is 
largely  speculative. 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  are 
some  people  on  unemployment  who  have 
not  made  the  maximum  effort  to  find 
employent  and  would  locate  positions  as 
a  result  of  the  expiration  of  benefits. 
I  personally  doubt  that  the  numbers  are 
as  large  as  some  would  have  us  oelieve. 

On  the  other  extreme,  there  are  people 
who  are  unable  to  find  employment,  who 
are  willing  to  collect  under  an  insurance 
program  like  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, but  who  would  not  accept  public 
assistance.  I  have  constituents  in  this 
category  I  have  spoken  with;  all  Mem- 
bers do.  I  hesitate  to  think  what  happens 
to  them. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  will 
simply  transfer  from  unemployment  to 
public  assistance  rolls.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  grounds  on  which  such  a  trend 
must  be  viewed  as  dangerous.  Public  as- 
sistance programs  are,  by  nature,  main- 
tenance programs  whereas  imemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  are  admin- 
istered by  offices  whose  function  is  to  put 
people  to  work;  such  a  transfer  breaks  or 
reduces  contact  with  job  placement, 
counseling,  and  training  personnel  at 
local  employment  service  oflSces. 

Public  assistance  programs  are  geared 
toward  need  rather  than  prior  earn- 
ings. Unemployment  benefits  are.  in  vir- 
tually all  States,  limited  to  half  the 
workers'  average  prior  earnings  and 
that  maximum  in  turn  is  subject  to  a 
ceiling.  This  system,  in  most  cases,  pro- 
vides adequate  incentive  to  seek  employ- 


ftient.  For  most  workers  public  assist- 
ance payments  will  be  lower.  But,  there 
are  in  no  way  related  to  prior  earnings, 
so  some  marginally  employed  workers 
and  large  families  will  be  shifted  to 
programs  which  pay  more  for  not  work- 
ing than  they  can  earn. 

Unemployment  compensation  provides 
some  Incentives  to  work  while  public  as- 
sistance often  presents  counter-incen- 
tives. A  UC  beneficiary  who  is  offered  a 
week's  work  can  Simply  take  it.  If  his 
pay  is  lower  than  his  benefit,  he  still 
gets  the  difference;  if  its  more,  he  still 
can  resume  UC  the  following  week  with 
no  penalty.  A  welfare  recipient,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  find  the  total  of  his 
wages  and  reduced  benefit  lower  than  if 
he  had  not  worked  at  all.  If  it  is  high 
enough,  he  may  be  dropped  from  the 
rolls  and  forced  to  face  the  slow,  cum- 
bersome process  of  reapplying.  There  are 
substantial  economic  and  administrative 
pressures  on  public  assistance  recipients 
not  to  accept  temporary  or  part-time 
employment. 

I  am  confident  that  most  Members 
share  my  determination  that  FSB  not 
be  permitted  to  lapse  and  I  would  hope 
that  all  Members  understand  that  this 
is  the  issue  on  which  they  will  be  voting 
when  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
this  resolution. 

To  provide  some  indication  of  the  lo- 
cal impact  of  this  bill,  I  would  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table.  The  fol- 
lowing table  Includes  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  It  Indicates  the 
most  recently  available  data  on  rate  of 
unemployment,  niunber  of  weeks  of 
FSB  triggered  by  that  rate,  and  the  total 
number  of  current  recipients  under  the 
program.  States  with  unemployment 
rates  below  5  percent  do  not  receive  FSB 
although  the  regular  26  weeks  and  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  are  paid. 
States  with  rates  of  imemployment  be- 
tween 5  percent  and  5.99  percent  qualify 
for  13  weeks  of  FSB  for  a  combined  total 
of  52  weeks.  States  with  unemployment 
rates  in  excess  of  6  percent  qualify  for 
26  weeks  of  FSB  for  a  combined  total 
of  65  weeks. 

The  table  follows: 

TABLE  OF  UNEMPLOYVENT  AND  FSB  BENEFITS 
BY  STATE 


state 

Unem- 
ployment 
rate 
(percent) 

Number 

ot  weeks 

of  FSB 

benefits 

Number 

of  FSB 

recipients 

Alabama 6.5S  26  5,104 

Alaska 12.13  26  1,209 

Arizona 4.83  0  373 

Arkansas 7.03  26  4,497 

California 6.47  26  86,224 

Colorado 3.43  0  164 

Connecticut 7.17  26  24,314 

Delaware 6.39  26  2,456 

District  of  Columbia 3.44  0  0 

Rorida 4.35  0  4,078 

Georgia 4.68  0  134 

Hawaii 5.21  13  2,603 

Idaho 6.66  26  881 

Illinois 6.36  26  43,265 

Indiana 3.94  0  223 

Iowa 4.24  0  31 

Kansas 3.89  0  39 

Kentucky 6.24  26  6,134 

Louisiana 4.42  0  122 

Maine... 9.17  26  3,589 

Maryland 5.45  13  1,290 

Massachusetb... 6.44  26  25,534 

Michigan 7.64  26  57.534 

Minnesota „ 5.42  13  115 


8198 


Stata 


Unem- 
ployment 
rate 
(parcent) 


Misaissippi 

Missouri 

Montana ... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia. 

Washington , 

West  Virginia -i. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 


4.84 
5.81 
6.63 
3.33 
7.06 
4.00 
8.80 
5.U 
7.36 
5.44 
S.67 
4.77 
4.03 
7.18 
8.42 
8.68 
4.97 
3.47 
6.44 
2.14 
4.81 
8.07 
3.16 
8.91 
7.98 
5.29 
2.92 
19.65 


Total,  FSB  reciplenb. 


tie 


th; 


cr 


tie 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  I  shoujd 
that,  in  view  of  the 
of  this  legislation,  all  the 
of  revision  and  reform  of 
ment  compensation  system 
the  last  Congress  have 
for  later  action. 

This    bill    does    not 
standards,  coverage  of 
ricultural   workers,   coverage 
aliens,  rate  base  or  any  of 
tions  which  killed  the  maj 
ment  compensation  bill  in 
gress.  These  are  tough 
will  have  to  be  faced  in  this 

But  the  measure  made  in 
rule  is  a  simple  extension 
program     including     som( 
amendments.  Only  two  of 
issues  of  controversy. 

I  believe  the  floor 
mended  by  the  Committee 
a  fair  one  and  I  urge  the 
rule  so  that  we  may  proceed 
ly  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4800) . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
self  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.   Speaker.   House 
provides  for  a  closed  rule.  If 
a  little  history,  last  year  on 
a  similar  closed  rule  was  . 
floor  on  the  imemployment 
bill.  H.R.  10210,  and  the 
down  by  a  record  vote  of 
219  noes. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker 
closed  rule  prevails,  the  only  , 
that  will  be  permitted  to  this 
tant  piece  of  legislation  are 
ments  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  and  Means. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  o 
the  bill  for  the  failure  to 
section  401(b)(1)   of  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  This  section 

consideration  of  new 

become  efifectlve  before  the 
the  fiscal  year,  begirming  _... 
endar  year  in  which  the  bill 

The  imemplosrment 

this  bill  applies  to  weeks  of 
ment  ending  aft«r  March  8l 


make  clear 

emergency  nature 

mqjor  questions 

unemploy- 

:  lending  from 

postponed 


cons  ime 


ru:  e 
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Number 

of  weeks  Number 

of  FSB  of  FSB 

benefib  recipients 


0 
13 
26 
0 
26 
0 
26 
13 
26 
13 
13 
0 
0 

26 

26 

26 
0 
0 

26 
0 
0 

26 
0 

26 

26 

13 
0 

26 


31 

9,489 

732 

8 

3,446 

177 

53.192 

93 

111,566 

2,612 

9 

230 

170 

7,517 

58,340 

6,341 

96 

10 

1,238 

483 

95 

2,039 

95 

14,874 

1.665 

174 

0 

22. 839 


567, 474 


be(n 


adc  ress   benefit 

household  and  ag- 

of  illegal 

other  ques- 

unemploy- 

last  Con- 

quektions  which 

Congress. 

)rder  by  this 

of  the  PSB 

technical 

these  present 


procedure  recom- 

on  Rules  is 

adaption  of  the 

\o  act  quick- 


I  yield  my- 


Re^olution   411 

I  can  recall 

lay  17.  1976. 

brought  to  the 

cgmpensation 

was  voted 

125  yeas  to 


that  if  this 

j  mendments 

very  impor- 

;  amend - 

Cohimittee  on 


der  against 
(lomply  with 
Congressional 
prohibits 
entitlements  which 
first  day  of 
dm  ing  the  cal- 
ls reported, 
compensation  title  of 
unemploy- 
1977.  Since 


these  entitlements  take  effect  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1977,  the  waiver  is  necessary. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  pro- 
vides for  a  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions.  Hopefully  If  we 
have  to  pass  this  gag  rule  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  some  meaning- 
ful amendments  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
H.R.  10210  was  before  the  House  last  year 
the  rule  was  defeated  in  large  measure 
because  it  was  a  peculiar  rule  that  did  not 
permit  recommital  with  instructions.  I 
am  not  certain  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  understood 
when  the  Committee  on  Rules  sent  that 
rule  out  what  was  provided.  This  rule  is 
different  in  that  it  does  provide  for  pro- 
tection of  the  minorities  rights  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California,  when  he  takes  a  look  at 
my  remarks,  will  see  that  I  mentioned 
that  the  rule  did  provide  for  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 

ZEL>. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
again  today  the  ludicrous  sight  of  the 
Committ^  on  Rules  bringing  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  another  im- 
portant bill  affecting  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives and  especially  the  taxpayers 
themselves,  imder  a  closed  rule.  We  can- 
not offer  the  amendments  that  many  of 
us  would  like  to  offer,  and  we  cannot  de- 
bate those  amendments.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  vote  up  or  down  on  this  very  Im- 
portant bill  which  is  supposed  to  be 
threatening  one  of  our  great  national 
priorities,  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  travesty  of  the 
legislative  process,  and  of  the  represent- 
ative process  to  bring  forward  time  after 
time  important  bills  under  closed  rules. 
This  is  an  outrage  and  I  greatly  object 
to  this. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger ) . 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  PRENZEL),  yielding  this  time  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  second  his  remarks  that 
this  is  an  outrage.  The  concept  of  a 
closed  rule  on  an  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  after  we  had  finally  gotten 
last  year  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  kick- 
ing and  screaming,  a  rule  that  would  al- 
low us  to  offer  certain  kinds  of  amend- 
ments and  to  have  them  voted  on.  This  is 
a  very  important  bill  and  there  are  issues 
in  this  bill  that  some  would  perhaps  like 
to  change.  Take,  for  example,  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation.  They,  I  believe, 
would  like  to  make  it  for  65  weeks  in- 
stead of  for  52  weeks. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  Pederal  fi- 
nancing versus  a  payroll  tax. 


There  is  the  Issue,  of  suitability  of 
work. 

There  are  other  serious  Issues  that 
this  House  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
press its  will  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  rule  is  de- 
feated so  that  we  can  have  a  chance  to 
open  it  up  and  have  some  chance  to  de- 
termine what  the  policy  is  going  to  be 
on  this  Important  Issue. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  for  his  very  good 
statement. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  this  rule  Is  voted 
down,  I  will  offer  a  resolution  for  a  com- 
pletely open  rule.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
*t.?^L,^^®*^®^'  ^®  principal  purpose  of 
tWs  blU  Is  to  extend  for  1  year  a  program 
which  provides  compensation  to  one-half 
million  unemployed  workers.  That  pro- 
gram expires  March  31.  If  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  acted  by  that  date,  and 
final  action  seems  likely,  the  administra- 
tion may  be  able  to  extend  the  program 
for  3  weeks.  If  the  rule  is  defeated,  then 
It  seems  quite  unlikely  that  any  further 
benefits  can  be  paid.  We  are  presented 
with  an  emergency  situation  whfch,  In 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  justifies  the 
closed-rule  procedure. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  program 
will  expire  in  1  year  if  this  bill  is  passed 
so  the  program  must  either  die  or  be 
presented  once  again  to  this  Congress  I 
am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  this  matter,  but  I 
would  state  that  my  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules  who  does 
not  generally  favor  the  closed-rule 
procedure,  and  I  would  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  he  will  have  my  support  In 
opposing  any  routine  or  blanket  protec- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  from  full  House  review  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  future. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  he  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  I  can  understand  why 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  are  leery 
about  a  closed  rule.  They  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  me  last  year  on  H.R. 
1010  when  the  closed  rule  was  defeated. 
This  is  a  very  different  rule  from  the 
rule  given  to  H.R.  10210.  It  does  protect 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  have  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.  I 
hope  that  the  House  would  give  us  a 
closed  rule.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  see  this 
program  terminate  the  first  of  April.  If 
that  happens  we  will  probably  start  It  up 
again  the  first  of  May  and  incur  several 
million  dollars  In  administrative  costs 
necessary  to  relnstitute  the  program.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  closed  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 
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Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again  to  thank  the  beneficent  majority 
for  allowing  the  minority  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions.  But  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  correct  when  he  said 
there  are  too  many  potential  amend- 
ments to  carefully  structure  any  recom- 
mital motion  other  than  a  total  substi- 
tute, which,  of  course,  is  very  difficult 
to  explain,  and  almost  impossible  to  pass. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  items  in 
dispute:  the  length  of  the  extension, 
the  proper  phaseout  period,  the  shift- 
ing of  the  cost  burden  from  corpora- 
tions to  the  general  taxpayers  for  this 
program,  the  additional  deferments  to 
States  who  should  now  be  beginning  to 
pay  back  money  to  the  Federal  trust 
funds.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  possibil- 
ities on  which  amendments  would  be  of- 
fered were  it  not  for  the  noxious  closed 
rule.  Therefore  just  allowing  us  to  make 
a  motion  to  recommit  is  no  great  gener- 
osity. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  213,  nays  164 
not  voting  55,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammennan 

Annunzlo 

Appiegate 

Ashley 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Beard, R.L 

Beilenson 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bogga 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

BroAks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Byron 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Qarza 

Deianey 

Dellums 


[Roll  No.  85] 

YEAS — 213 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Ertel 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Plippo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Ginn 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 


Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Keys 

KUdee 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Le  Pante 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKinney 

Mahon 

Markey 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Mlkulskl 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oberstar  ' 

Obey 

Ottinger 


Patten 

Peue 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

R:naldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberta 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 


Anderson. 
Calif. 

Anderson,  lU. 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Blouin 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tox. 

Butler 

Caputo 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Corn  well 
Coughlin 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Ed?ar 

Edwards,  Okla. 
English 
Evans,  Del. 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fountain 


Runnels 

Rtisso 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Simon 

Sisk 

Snyder 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Tra.'Uer 

Tsongas 

NAYS— 164 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Gllckman 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Hagedorn 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen 

Harkin 

HilUs 

Holt 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tsnn. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  V 

Lederer  ^ 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Michael 
Nolan 


Udall 

miman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wavman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 


OBrien 

Oakar 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pritchard 

Quayle 

Quie 

Quill  en 

RailEback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steers 

Steiger 

S'orkman 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor 

Treen 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Warn  pier 

Watkins 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young.  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 55 


Abdnor 

Aspln 

Badillo 

Breaux 

Burke,  Calif. 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Crane 

Diggs 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Emery 

Erlenbom 

E^vans,  Colo. 

Plorio 

Foley 

Oialmo 


Guyer 

Hawkins 

Holtzman 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

.Jones.  N.C. 

McClory 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Magulre 

Mann 

Mazzoll 

Metcalfe 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  Pa. 


Pressler 

Pursell 

Rosenthal 

Rudd 

Ryan 

Sikes 

Skelton 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stump 

Teague 

Tucker 

Walgren 

Wiggins 

Young,  Alaska 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Teague. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Stump. 
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Badillo  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
Hawkins  with  Mr.  Breaux. 
Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Hubbard 
Ryan  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Ireland  with  Mr.  Erlenbom 
Skelton  with  Mr.  Emery. 
Staggers  with  Mr.  Guyer 
Zablocki  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado 
Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Magulre 
•  Burke  of  California  with  Afr.  Chappell 
Dlggs  With  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 

Plorlo  with  Mr.  McClory 

Foley  With  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 

Oialmo  with  Mr.  McEwen 

Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon 

Mann  with  Mr.  Pressler. 

Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Piirsell 

Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Tucker 

Aspln  with  Mr.  McKay 

Walgren  with  Mr.  Sikes. 

Jeffords  with  Mr.  Early 

Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr  Clay 

Holtzman  with  Mr.  Rudd 

Slack  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

ry^l-  ^^HMAN   and   Mrs.   HECKLER 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 
Messers.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 

RIO^^^^'V^T^n^^J?'  BED^ii.  M^': 
RIOTT,  GUDGER,  and  McHUGH 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to^"a?^ 
So  the  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annou^cS 
as  above  recorded  «ix"iyuncea 

Hn*?^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel)  there 
were— yeas  60,  nays  74 

dem^nS?^^"^-  ^^-  ^'^^^^^'  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

viPP  L''H°5f  ^  ^^^^"^  ^y  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-yeas  236,  nays  141 
not  votmg  55,  as  foUows- 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 
Una. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
vanla. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr. 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Appiegate 

Ashley 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Byron 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amoura 


(Roll  No.  86 
YEAS— 236 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Deianey 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Dimcan,  Teim. 
Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Pish 

Fisher 

Plthian 

Plippo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Term. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Oore 

HamUton 


HarUey 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Keys 

KUdee 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Le  Fante 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKinney 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

lieeds 
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Meyner 

MilcxUskl 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minisb 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

M03S 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 


Allen 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Blouln 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carr 

Cavanaugb 
ClauMn, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Corn  well 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Edgar 


Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Begula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Simon 

Slsk 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Oermaln 

Stanton 

Stark 

NAYS— 141 

Prenzel 
Frey 

GUckman 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Oudger 
Hagedom 
HaU 

Hanuner- 
Schmidt 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Holt 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krueger 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lett 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McDonald 
McHugh 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 
MUford 


Seed 

Si  okes 

S  ration 

T  kompson 

T  tone 

T  Lomton 

Ti  inry 

T  axler 

Ti  ongas 

\J  Iman 

\/i  n  Deerlln 

Vi  nder  Jagt 

Vi  mk 

Vinto 

W  iggonner 

W  ilgren 

Wilsh 

W  unpler 

Wixman 

Vi  saver 

W  )lss 

W  laien 

Wilte 

W  Ison,  C.  H. 

W  ison,  Tex. 

W  rth 

Willi 

W  ight 

Yt  tes 

Y«  tron 

Y(  ung.  Mo. 


YC 


Ze  rerettl 


Edwards,  Okla.  Miller.  Ohio       Wl  m 


English 
Evans,  Del. 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 

Abdnor 

Aspln 

Badham 

BadUlo 

Bellenson 

Breaux 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton.  John 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cough]  In 

Crane 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 

Emery 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fiorlo 


Moffett  Wybler 

Moore  Wy  le 

Moorhead,  Yoi  ing,  Fla. 
Calif. 

NOT  VOTINO— 66 


Foley 

Olalmo 

Ooldwater 

Ouyer 

Hannaford 

Hawkins 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

JeSords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

McClory 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

Magulre 

Mann 

Metcalfe 
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ung,  Tex. 


Gary 

.  Michael 


M(  ttl 
M:  ers, 
M:  ers 
Nclan 
O'  Jrlen 
Paietta 
Pa  ;tlson 
Pe  tls 
Pii  kle 
Po  ige 
Pr  tchard 
Qiayle 
Qvle 
Re  oerts 
Ro  Vinson 
Ro  len 
Ra  jsselot 
Ru  nnels 
8a  terfleld 
Scl  iroeder 
Scikxilze 
Sel  lellus 


Sb  irp 
Sh  uter 


.Iowa 
,  Nebr. 


SQlth, 
Sn  1th 
Sp  ince 
St<  ngeland 
St4ers 
St«  Iger 
8t<cknum 
St\  dds 
Syi  una 
Ta  'lor 
Tr(  en 
TrlMe 
Vo  kmer 
We  Iker 
Wa  cklns 
Wt  itehurst 
Wlltley 
Wl-  itten 
Wl  rgins 
Wl  son.  Bob 


Mo  itgomory 

Pat  terson 

Pre  Bier 

Pui  sell 

Ru  Id 

Ryi  n 

Slk»8 

Ske  Iton 

Ski  bltz 

Sla  :k 

Sta ;gers 

Stv  mp 

Teigue 

Tuiker 

Udi  11 

Yoi  ng,  Alaska 

Zatlockl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Zablockl  for,  with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  Fiorlo  for,  with  Mr.  Emery  against. 

Mr.  Cougblln  for,  with  Mr.  Guyer  against. 

Mr.  Jeffords  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Ireland  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Skelton  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Sikes  for,  with  Mr.  Badbam  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Ooldwater 
against. 

Mr.  McFall  for,  with  Mr.  Erlenbom  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mrs.  Cbisbolm  for,  with  Mr.  Chappell 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  McEwen  with  Mr.  Olalmo. 

Mr.  Pursell  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Budd  with  Mr.  Bellenson. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Pressler. 

Ms.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4800)  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1974  for  an  additional  year, 
to  revise  the  trigger  provisions  in  such 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Corman). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE   COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4800,  with  Miss 
Jordan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Corman) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander 
Jagt)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Corman)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  H.R.  4800  extends 
the  Federal  supplemental  benefits — 
FSB — program  for  1  year,  until  March 
31.  1978. 

It  provides  for  the  payment  of  up  to 
13  additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  imemployed  workers 
who  exhaust  regular  and  extended  bene- 
fits. These  additional  benefits  can  be 
paid  in  States  and  local  labor  market 


areas  with  insured  xmemplosrment  rates 
of  5  percent  or  higher.  Under  this  bill  a 
combined  maximum  of  52  weeks  of  reg- 
ular, extended,  and  Federal  supplemen- 
tal unemployment  compensation  benefits 
will  be  payable  in  States  and  local  areas 
with  high  unemployment. 

The  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  provided  by  this  ex- 
tension of  the  FSB  program  will  be 
financed  directly  out  of  Federal  general 
revenues.  Under  present  law,  FSB  is 
financed  out  of  Federal  general  revenue 
loans  to  the  Federal  unemployment  trust 
fund. 

H.R.  4800  requires  the  States  to  deny 
FSB  payments  to  individuals  who  refuse 
offers  of  suitable  work  or  who  are  not 
actively  engaged  in  seeking  work.  If  the 
State  agency  determines  that  an  indi- 
vidual's prospects  for  obtaining  work  in 
his  or  her  customary  occupation  are  poor, 
the  determination  of  whether  any  work  is 
suitable  will  be  made  without  regard  to 
whether  the  work  involves  lower  pay  or 
lesser  skills  than  the  individual's  cus- 
tomary occupation.  To  be  disqualified  for 
FSB,  however,  the  individual  would  have 
to  refuse  a  job  that  paid  the  minimum 
wage  and  paid  wages  equal  to  120  per- 
cent of  his  weekly  imemployment  com- 
pensation benefit. 

The  bill  also  delays  for  2  additional 
years,  until  January  1,  1980,  the  provi- 
sions in  Federal  law  which  provide  for 
the  automatic  recoupment  of  outstand- 
ing Federal  unemployment  insurance 
loans  to  States. 

The  Federal  supplemental  benefits 
program  was  enacted  in  December  1974. 
This  program  was  in  response  to  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate 
and  the  large  number  of  workers  who 
were  expected  in  the  coming  months  to 
exhaust  their  regular  and  extended  ben- 
efits before  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment. Initially  FSB  contained  both  Na- 
tional and  State  triggers  to  initiate  and 
terminate  the  additional  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  It  provided  up  to 
a  maximum  of  13  additional  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits — 
or  a  combined  maximum  of  52  weeks  jf 
regular,  extended  and  Federal  supple- 
mental benefits — in  all  States  when  the 
national  insured  imemployment  rate  was 
4.5  percent  or  higher  and,  if  the  national 
insured  unemployment  rate  dropped  be- 
low 4.5  percent,  the  13  weeks  of  FSB 
could  be  paid  in  States  with  insured  un- 
employment of  4  percent  or  higher.  As 
a  part  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
Congress  increased  from  12  to  26  the 
maximum  number  of  weeks  provided  tin- 
der the  FSB  program.  This  increased  the 
combined  maximum  to  65  weeks  of  reg- 
ular, extended,  and  Federal  supplemental 
benefits. 

Public  Law  94-45,  enacted  in  June 
1975,  extended  FSB  until  March  31, 1977. 
It  extended  through  E>ecember  1975  the 
payment  of  up  to  26  weeks  of  FSB  on 
the  basis  of  National  or  State  triggers. 
Beginning  January  1,  1976.  the  national 
trigger  was  eliminated  and  FSB  were 
made  payable  on  the  basis  of  State  in- 
sured unemployment  rates. 

Under  current  law,  in  States  with  in- 
sured imemployment  rates  of  6  percent 
or  more,  FSB  provides  a  maximum  of 
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26  additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation — up  to  a  combined  maxi- 
mum of  65  weeks  of  regular,  extended, 
and  Federal  supplem.ental  benefits — to 
unemployed  workers  covered  under  the 
permanent  State  and  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs.  In 
States  with  insured  unemployment  rates 
between  5  percent  and  5.9  percent,  FSB 
provides  a  maximum  of  13  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation — 
up  to  a  combined  maximum  of  52  weeks — 
to  unemployed  workers  who  exhaust 
their  regular  and  extended  benefits. 

As  of  February  19,  1977,  32  States  met 
the  trigger  requirements  to  pay  FSB. 
Eight  States  has  insured  unemployment 
rates  between  5  and  5.9  percent,  making 
a  maximum  of  13  weeks  of  FSB  payable. 
In  24  States  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  was  6  percent  or  higher,  allowing  the 
payment  of  up  to  26  weeks  of  FSB  to 
unemployed  workers  who  exhaust  their 
regular  and  extended  benefits.  Currently 
over  500,000  claimants  are  receiving 
FSB  payments. 

Throughout  most  of  last  year  there 
was  a  consistent  decrease  in  the  number 
of  States  "triggered  on"  to  FSB.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  for  the  first  time  in  almost 
a  year,  additional  States  have  not  "trig- 
gered off."  In  fact,  several  have  been 
added.  It  is  expected  that  over  30  States 
will  be  "triggered  on"  to  either  13  or  26 
weeks  of  FSB  as  of  March  31, 1977,  when 
the  program  expires,  and  that  there  will 
be  in  excess  of  500,000  individuals  col- 
lecting FSB  who  will  be  abruptly 
terminated. 

H.R.  4800  extends  the  FSB  program  for 
one  yaar  and  limits  to  13  the  maximum 
number  of  additional  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  payable  to  un- 
employed workers  who  exhaust  regular 
and  extended  benefits.  The  combined 
maximum  would  be  52  weeks  of  regular, 
extended,  and  Federal  supplemental 
benefits.  FSB  would  be  payable  to  un- 
employed workers  in  States  with  insured 
unemployment  rates  of  5  percent  or 
higher  or  whose  last  place  of  employment 
is  in  a  local  "labor  market  area" — gen- 
erally SMSA's  of  250,000  population— 
with  an  insured  unemployment  rate  of  5 
percent  or  higher. 

The  State  trigger  system  has  been  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  directing  FSB  pay- 
ments to  unemployed  workers  in  those 
States  with  the  highest  unemployment 
rates.  The  State  trigger  mechanism, 
however,  has  excluded  from  the  FSB 
program  some  local  areas  with  high  un- 
employment that  are  within  States  that 
do  not  meet  the  State  trigger  require- 
ments. 

H.R.  4800  makes  FSB  payable  on  the 
basis  of  local  "labor  market  area"  im- 
employment levels  as  well  as  State  un- 
employment rates  in  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional benefits  in  high  unemployment 
areas  that  are  presently  excluded  from 
the  FSB  program.  This  will  make  the 
FSB  progi-am  more  effective  in  terms  of 
directing  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  with  the  most  severe  unemploy- 
ment problems,  and  it  will  make  the  pro- 
gram more  equitable  in  terms  of  provid- 


ing the  same  assistance  to  workers  facing 
similar  difflculties  in  obtaining  jobs. 

H.R.  4800  provides  for  direct  Federal 
general  revenue  financing  of  any  FSB 
paid  for  weeks  of  unemployment  ending 
after  March  31,  1977. 

Under  current  law,  FSB  is  financed  by 
employer  paid  Federal  payroll  taxes— 
FUTA— which  are  paid  into  the  Federal 
unemployment  insurance  trust  fimd. 
Part  of  the  money  from  the  FUTA  tax 
revenue  is  credited  to  the  extended  un- 
employment compensation  account  in 
the  unemployment  trust  fund.  This  ac- 
count is  used  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
extended  benefits  and  all  of  FSB.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  supply  repayable  ad- 
vances from  general  revenue  to  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  account  in  fiscal 
years  1972,  1973,  and  1975  through  the 
present.  The  debt  Is  currently  $8.1  bil- 
lion, of  which  $5.3  billion  is  attributable 
to  FSB. 

The  shift  to  direct  general  revenue 
financing  of  FSB  provided  in  this  bill  re- 
fiects  the  view  that  after  a  person  has 
exhausted  regular  and  extended  benefits 
the  reason  for  his  unemployment  can  no 
longer  be  attributed  to  his  previous  em- 
ployers. Therefore,  the  financing  of  any 
additional  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  should  be  shifted  from  employer- 
paid  payroll  taxes  to  general  revenues. 

Section  104  of  H.R.  4800  would  dis- 
qualify a  FSB  claimant  from  benefits  if 
he  or  she  refused  to  accept  an  offer  of 
or  referral  to  "suitable  work"  or  failed 
to  actively  engage  in  seeking  suitable 
work.    The    period    of    disqualification 
would  continue  until  the  individual  had 
worked  for  at  least  4  weeks  and  earned 
at  least  4  times  his  or  her  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefit  amount. 
Once  a  State  agency  determines  that 
an  individual's  prospects  for  obtaining 
work  in  his  or  her  customary  occupation 
are  poor,  the  determination  of  whether 
work  is  suitable  work  for  the  individual 
is  to  be  made  without  regard  to  whether 
the  work  involves  lower  pay  or  lesser 
skills  than  the  individual's  customary  oc- 
cupation. However,  an  individual  would 
not  be  disqualified  from  FSB  for  refus- 
ing to  take  a  job  not  offered  in  writing 
or  not  listed  with  the  State  employment 
service,  or  paying  wages  less  than  the 
minimum  wage,  or  paying  wages  less 
than    120    percent   of   the   individual's 
weekly     unemployment     compensation 
benefit,  plus  any  supplemental  unem- 
ployment  benefits — SUB — to   which  he 
or   she   might   be   entitled   because   of 
agreements  with  previous  employers. 

It  is  intended  that  when  an  individ- 
ual applies  for  FSB  the  State  agency 
will  determine  whether  the  individual 
may  reasonably  expect  to  be  reemployed 
in  his  4ar  her  customary  occupation  dur- 
ing the  period  that  the  individual's  bene- 
fits will  be  payable.  If  the  individual  may 
not  reasonably  expect  to  be  so  reem- 
ployed then  the  individual  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  other  employment  or 
suffer  a  disqualification  from  benefits, 
provided  the  work  in  question  satisfied 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  the  bill.  If  the 
individual  lacks  the  training  to  perform 
the  work  in  question  it  may  nonetheless 


be  suitable  if  the  employer  involved  is 
willing  to  train  the  individual,  on  the  job 
or  otherwise,  to  perform  the  work. 

All  State  laws  now  provide  for  the 
disqualification  of  an  individual  who  re- 
fuses to  accept  suitable  work.  These  pro- 
visions vary  substantially  from  State  to 
State  and  were  enacted  to  govern  the 
operation  of  the  permanent  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  The  require- 
ments of  this  section  would  not  override 
the  provisions  and  practices  of  State 
programs  as  they  pertain  to  benefits 
under  the  regular  and  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs,  but 
would  broaden  the  grounds  for  disquali- 
fication under  the  Federal  supplemental 
benefits  program. 

The  bill  also  requires  an  individual  to 
actively  engage  in  seeking  work  or  be  dis- 
qualified from  benefits.  To  satisfy  this 
provision  an  individual  would  have  to 
engage  in  a  systematic  and  sustained  ef- 
fort to  obtain  work.  Also,  tangible  evi- 
dence is  required  to  substantiate  the 
claimant's  job  search  activities.  The 
tangible  evidence  required  is  some  reli- 
able and  satisfactory  evidence  other  than 
merely  the  statement  of  the  claimant 

It  is  intended  that  each  FSB  recipient 
actively  search  for  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  substantiate  his  or  her  activi- 
ty to  the  State  agency.  This  is  a  more 
stringent  requirement  than  that  imposed 
by  most  State  laws.  It  requires  that  FSB 
recipients  be  treated  differently  than 
beneficiaries  of  regular  and  extended 
benefits  because  of  the  duration  of  their 
unemployment  and  their  inability  to  ob- 
tain reemployment  in  their  customary 
occupations. 

Section  105  of  the  biU  would  establish 
new  statutory  authority  and  procedures 
pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  fraud  and 
erroneous  payments  under  the  FSB  pro- 
gram. It  would  provide  that  any  individ- 
ual who  obtains  FSB  by  means  of  a  false 
statement  or  failure  to  disclose  informa- 
tion, or  causes  another  to  do  so  will  be 
disqualified  for  FSB  in  accordance  with 
the  corresponding  fraud  provisions  of  the 
State  unemployment  insurance  law.  The 
section  also  requires  repayment  of  FSB 
overpayments.  Repayment  may  be 
waived  when  an  overpayment  was  re- 
ceived without  fault  of  the  individual 
and  such  repayment  would  be  contrary  to 
equity  and  good  conscience.  States  would 
be  required  to  offset  such  overpayments 
against  future  assistance  or  benefits  pay- 
abls  under  any  other  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  or  allowance 
programs. 

Section  201  of  H.R.  4800  would  delay 
for  2  additional  years,  until  January  1, 
1980,  the  provisions  in  Federal  law  which 
provide  for  the  recoupment  of  outstand- 
ing Federal  unemployment  insurance 
loans  to  States.  The  recoupment  operates 
through  an  automatic  increase  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  paid  by  em- 
ployers in  States  with  outstanding  loans. 
As  of  February  15.  1977,  22  States  had 
borrowed  a  total  of  $3.8  billion  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  enable  them  to 
continue  paying  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits. 
Under  permanent  law,  if  all  Federal 
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advances  to  a  State  are  not  repaid  within 
2  years,  the  Feaeral  unemp!  ayment  taxes 
paid  by  the  covered  emp:  oyers  within 
that  State  are  automatica  ly  increased 
by  0.3  percent  rer  year  until  the  total 
loan  has  been  repaid.  Pubic  Law  94-45 
delayed  these  automatic  rec  ►upment  pro- 
visions until  January  1,  197  J.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  delay  in  t:  le  automatic 
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tax  increase,  a  State  has  tc 
aimed  at  restoring  solvency 
ployment  insurance  fund. 


creasing  the  State  unemtloyment  tax 
rate  or  taxable  wage  base,  or  changing 
the  experience  rating  systet  i. 

The  States  that  have  bem  forced  to 
borrow  Federal  funds  are  ge  lerally  those 
that  have  been  hardest  hit  t  y  unemploy- 
ment in  recent  years.  In  mos ;  cases,  these 
States  are  still  faced  with  higher  than 
normal  levels  of  imemploym  ent.  It  is  the 


committee's  position   that 


suspension  of  the  recoupmei  it  provisions 
be  extended  two  more  yean  in  order  to 
delay  the  increase  in  emplayer  payroll 
taxes  which  would  impose  an  additional 
burden  on  State  economies  s  till  suffering 
from  high  joblessness.  Furtl  lermore,  the 
additional  2 -year  delay  w(uld  provide 
Congress  with  time  to  consi  ler  any  rec- 
ommendations pertaining  t>  State  and 
Federal  unemployment  insm  ince  financ- 
ing that  might  be  forthcom:  ng  from  the 
National  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Compensation  established  b^  Public  Law 
94-566. 

In  title  m  technical  anB  clarifying 
changes  are  made  in  the  Un  employment 
Compensation  Amendment  3  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-566)  to  reso!  ve  problems 
with  the  language  as  adopt*  d.  This  sec- 
tion also  delays  for  6  mon  hs  the  due 
dates  for  the  Interim  and  1  nal  reports 
of  the  National  CommissioiJ  on  Unem- 
ployment Compensation. 

FSB  has  been  a  necessary  [program.  It 
has  fulfilled  the  objective  (f  providing 
additional  unemployment  ccmpensation 
during  a  period  when  it  ha  1  taken  im- 
employed  workers  substant  ally  longer 
to  find  work.  The  addition  il  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensatio  n 
by  this  program  have  made 

for   thousands   of   workers    _    

themselves  and  their  familiei  during  the 
past  several  years. 

Even  though  the  economy]  has  shown 
definite  signs  of  improving,  it  has  not 


SUtes 


1972       1973 


Conrracticut ^i.g 

Washington i. 

Vermont I^^ 

New  Jersey 

Rhode  island I  ^ 

Massachusetts IHH" 

Michigan 

Puerto  Rico I ~~ 

Minnesota I"*I"    ~ 

Maine 1.  """""" 

Pennsylvania '.'Ji'S.       ""~— 

Delaware " 


$21.7 
40.7 


'  Actual  loans  received,  $437,000,000;  less 
from  trust  fund  account  ($26,000,000);  tota'. 


take  actions 
to  its  unem- 
such  as  in- 


the  present 


improved  enough  to  justify  a  complete 
termination  of  the  FSB  program.  Total 
unemployment  is  stlU  in  excess  of  7  per- 
cent, and  over  7  million  unemployed 
workers  are  searching  and  competing  for 
existing  jobs.  The  conditions  which  led 
Congress  to  enact  the  FSB  program  are 
still  sufllciently  severe  to  warrant  its  con- 
tinuation for  another  year  with  the  mod- 
ifications provided  in  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  members  to  support  the  ex- 
tension of  the  FSB  program  as  provided 
in  the  bill  before  them.  I  include  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  these  ta- 
bles: First,  the  Congressional  Budget 
OflSce  cost  estimates  for  H.R.  4800;  sec- 
ond. States  by  EB-FSB  trigger  rates  and 
FSB  status — week  ending  February  19, 
1977;  third,  SMSA's  projected  to  be  on 
FSB  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  1978;  and, 
fourth,  advances  to  States  from  Federal 
unemployment  account. 

TABLE  1.— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE  COST 
ESTIMATE  FOR  H.R.  4800 


|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year— 


1977 


1978 


FSB  program  costs 

Suitability  of  work  offset.. 


592 
-4 


530 
-4 


Total. 


588 


526 


provided 
It  possible 
to   sustain 


Table  2. — States  by  EB-FSB  trigger  rates  and 

FSB  status — week  ending  Feb.  19,  1977 

[Below  5  percent,  no  PSB  being  paid] 

Arizona   .1 4.8O 

Colorado  3.38 

District  of  Columbia 3.43 

Florida    4.36 

Georgia 4.66 

Indiana 3.35 

Iowa 4. 12 

Kansas    3.32 

Louisiana 4.37 

Mississippi 1 4.84 

Nebraska 3.23 

New  Hampshire' 3.35 

Ohio 4.69 

Oklahoma 3.99 

South  Carolina  4.94 

South  Dakota 3.47 

Texas __  2!  14 

Utah    _  4.68 

Virginia 3.07 

Wyoming  1 2. 71 

[6  percent  to  6.99  percent  (13  weeks  of  PSB)  ] 

Hawaii i 5.24 

Maryland   5*45 


Minnesota    5.29 

Missouri   5.66 

New  Mexico' 5.04 

North  Carolina 5.45 

North  Dakota 5. 40 

Wisconsin 5.22 

[6  percent  and  over  (26  weeks  of  FSB)  ] 

Alabama 6.63 

Alaska 11.86 

Arkansas    7.01 

California    6.42 

Connecticut 7.09 

Delaware e.  32 

Idaho 6.44 

nUnols 6JJ0 

Kentucky' e.  11 

Maine    3.96 

Massachusetts 6.84 

Michigan! 7.52 

Montana 6.48 

Nevada    7.04 

New  Jersey 8.68 

New  York 7.29 

Oregon    7.07 

Pennsylvania 3. 3J 

Puerto  Rico 19.86 

Rhode  Island 8.49 

Tennessee 6.32 

Vermont 7.93 

Washington 3.34 

West  Virginia 7. 69 

'  Trigger  Indicator  as  of  Feb.  12,  1977. 

'Kentucky's  rate  changed  from  5.83  per- 
cent Feb.  12.  1977,  to  6.11  percent  Feb.  19, 
1977.  The  beginning  date  for  the  6  per  centum 
category  is  Mar.  6,  1977. 

•New  Mexico's  rate  changed  from  4.98 
percent  Feb.  12,  1977,  to  5.04  percent  Feb.  19, 
1977,  thereby  starting  a  new  Federal  supple- 
mental benefit  period,  to  commence  on 
Mar.  6,  1977. 

Sourck:   U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  ETA, 
tns,  Office  of  Research,  Legislation  and  Pro- 
gram policies,  Mar.  7, 1977. 
Table  3.— SMSA's  projected  to  be  on  FSB  in 
fiscal  year  1977  tvith  lUR  5  percent  or  more 

Florida:  Miami,  Tampa. 

Georgia :  Atlanta,  Augiista. 

Indiana:  Evansville. 

Ohio:  Akron,  Canton,  Toledo,  Lorraine, 
Youngs  town. 

SMSA's  projected  to  be  on  FSB  in  fiscal  year 
1978  with  IVR  5  percent  or  more 
Delaware:  Wilmington. 
Georgia:  Augusta. 
Hawaii:  Honolulu. 
Illinois :  Chicago,  Rockf ord. 
Indiana:  Evansville. 
Kentucky:  Louisville. 
Ohio :  Toledo,  Youngstown. 
Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office. 


TABLE  4.-ADVANCES  TO  STATES  FROM  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  ACCOUNT 
(Millions  of  dollarsl 


C  ilendar  year— 


1974 


1975 


Through 

Feb.  15, 

1976  1977        Total 


$8.5 
3.4 
5.3 


$190.2  $111.0         $35.0  '$398.2 

50.0    55.3  „ 149  4 

23.0  9.2     3.7  412 

352.2  145.0     36.3  533.5 

45.8    20.0 65.8 

140.0    125.0 2G5  0 

326.0    245.0 5710 

35.0  22.0          10.0  67.0 

47.0  76.0            4.0  127.0 

2-4  12.5            1.0  15  9 

173.8  379.1         149.4  702.3 

6-5  14.0            6.1  26.6 


Calendar  year- 


States 


1972       1973       1974 


1975 


1976 


Through 

Feb.  15, 

1977 


Total 


payment  of  reduced 
398,200,000. 


employer  credits  ($12,800,000); 


District  of  Columbia „ „ $7.0  J26.6 

Alabama 10. 0  20.0 

Illinois 68.8  446.5 

Arkansas _ 20. 0 

Hawaii „ 22.5 

Nevada 6.6 

Oregon I I~IIII"I"III..~II"~~  18!  5 

Maryland „ 36.1 

Montana „  1.4 

New  York 

Total 31.8       62.4       17.2      1,477.7      1,813.3 

Note:  Balance  remaining  In  Federal  Unemployment  Account  $191,900,000. 


$9.8  $43.4 

5.6  35.6 

135.2  650.5 

3.0  23.0 

22.5 

7.6 

18w5 

2.S  38.6 

4.3  5.7 

29.3  29.3 

435.2  3,837.6 
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Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia agrees  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  in 
the  legislation  last  year  there  was  pro- 
vided a  National  Commission  of  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  which  was  to 
make  certain  investigations  and  reviews 
and  then  report  back  to  the  Congress. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoRMAN)  enlighten  us  as  to  what 
has  happened  with  respect  to  that  Com- 
mission, whether  it  has  been  appointed, 
and  if  so,  who  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  will  tell  all  I  know.  Just 
prior  to  his  leaving  office.  President  Ford 
nominated  his  7  members.  The  legisla- 
tion, however,  required  that  the  members 
be  nominated  by  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission members  should  be  appointed 
after  consultation  among  these  three  in- 
dividuals. Consultation  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  statute  required  that  there  be 
balance  among  labor,  management,  and 
the  public.  Apparently  President  Ford 
made  his  nominations  without  sufficient 
consultation  with  the  Speaker  and  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Ford  appoint- 
ments v/ill  remain.  At  the  moment,  I  un- 
derstand President  Carter  is  conferring 
with  the  Speaker  and  with  Senator  East- 
land of  the  other  body  and  the  matter 
will  soon  be  resolved.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  balance  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  face  of  President  Ford's  ap- 
pointees, if  they  all  stayed. 

Incidentally,  this  bill  provides  an  ex- 
tension of  time  within  which  the  com- 
mission must  report  back.  Now  that  we 
have  the  rule,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison) 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  adopted. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  will  that  delay  be  a  period  of  6 
months? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  believe  it  is  6  months, 
yes. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  presume 
from  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  the 
explanation  for  the  delay  is  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  problem  the  gentleman 
cited  with  respect  to  appointing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  passed  H.R. 
10210  we  had  hoped  that  that  Commis- 
sion might  get  underway  very  soon,  but 
that  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  will  recall  that 
the  Member  has  expressed  grave  concern 
about  the  alleged  abuse  and  fraud  that  is 
prevalent  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

The  gentleman  also  will  recall  that 
when  this  Commission  was  created  in  the 
law  last  year  I  offered  an  amendment, 


approved  by  the  Congress,  which  specifi- 
cally required  the  Commission  to  look 
into  fraud  and  abuse. 

I  Vv'ould  emphasize  that  with  this  de- 
lay of  6  months  for  the  Commission  to 
report  that  that  will  give  it  more  time 
also  to  look  into  these  important  factors. 
I  just  want  the  record  to  reflect  my 
continued  concern,  and  I  am  sure  the 
concern  of  many  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution  to  the  legislation   last  year. 
I  suspect  so  far  as  total  numbers  are 
concerned,  the  abuses  are  exaggerated, 
but  there  undoubtedly  are  some  cases 
and  they  certainly  should  be  detected 
and  pimished. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, a  plant  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  lays 
off  two  individuals.  One  lives  in  Iowa, 
and  one  lives  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge  in  Illinois.  Illinois  has  more  than 
6  percent  unemployed,  according  to  the 
alleged  statistics.  Iowa  has  less  than  5 
percent. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  man  in  Illinois 
gets  paid  extended  benefits,  but  the  man 
in  Iowa  does  not.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  the  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Does  that  seem 
fair? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No,  sir.  The  problem  is 
that  geography  is  never  fair.  If  we  are 
to  adopt  any  program  which  attempts 
to  focus  in  on  areas  of  high  imemploy- 
ment  rather  than  making  it  a  national 
program,  then  we  do  have  those  harsh, 
borderline  cases.  We  try  to  ease  that 
somewhat  by  triggering  in  large  cities 
that  are  in  States  of  low  unemployment. 
The  gentleman  cites  a  case  that  I  could 
not  defend. 

Mj-.  smith  of  Iowa.  Is  not  a  person 
that  is  unemployed,  whether  he  has  five 
neighbors  unemployed  or  six,  just  as 
badly  off? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir.  The  Congress 
has  decided,  so  far  as  this  supplemental 
benefit  program  is  concerned,  that  it 
should  be  paid  only  in  those  areas  of 
high  imemployment.  But,  it  is  correct 
that  if  one  is  unemployed  and  unable  to 
find  work  after  39  weeks,  he  is  still  un- 
employed regardless  of  where  he  hap- 
pens to  live  or  the  unemployment  rate 
in  his  State. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  am  concerned  over  the  colloquy 
which  just  took  place  between  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BURLISON)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California.  The  longer  we  go  without 
establishing  the  commission,  the  worse 
the  situation  gets.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  might  wish  to  talk  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  and 


urge  him  to  make  his  appointements,  be- 
cause those  three  are  not  yet  named.  The 
President  pro  tem  has  made  the  ap- 
pointments on  behalf  of  the  other  body, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  appointments. 

The  6-month  delay  in  the  interim  re- 
port and  the  final  report  is  clearly  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it.  I  guess  that  all  I  can  do  is  ex- 
press my  own  hope  that  whsftever  is 
done,  it  be  done  quickly.  The  work  of 
the  commission  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  take  a  good  look  at  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  he  certainly  did  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  H.R.  10210. 

But,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
might  not  want  to  urge  the  Speaker  to 
make  those  appointments  at  this  mo- 
ment. We  might  want  to  see  if  we  can 
get  better  balance  by  having  some  of  the 
people  appointed  by  President  Ford  with- 
draw. But  I  hope.  Madam  Chairman,  that 
the  Speaker  and  the  President  pro  tem 
of  the  Senate  will  make  their  appoint- 
ments so  that  the  commission  can  begin 
its  very  important  work. 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
CoRMAN)  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  HJR. 
4800,  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1977.  Since  we  have 
adopted  a  closed  rule,  I  am  somewhat 
limited  in  what  I  can  do  to  a  bill  I  feel 
does  not  adequately  respond  to  the  needs 
of  our  unemployed  Americans. 

H.R.  4800  calls  for  a  1-year  extension 
of  a  52 -week  program  for  States  where 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  exceeds 
5  percent.  Since  the  Subcommittee  on 
Unemployment  Compensation  began 
hearings  on  this  program  in  February.  I 
have  fought  for  a  reasonable  extension  of 
the  program  in  light  of  our  current  No.  1 
prt)blem,  imemployment.  Madam  Chair- 
man, many  of  my  constituents  will  be  hit 
very  hard  by  the  reduction  in  the  current 
program  as  envisioned  in  H.R.  4800. 
However,  I  realize  the  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress makes  anv  65-week  program  im- 
possible. Therefore,  Madam  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  address  another  section  of 
H.R.  4800  which  I  feel  is  ill-conceived; 
that  is,  the  suitable  work  clause. 

Under  H.R.  4800,  a  recipient  of  PSB 
benefits  could  be  cutoff  if  he  fails  to  ac- 
cept a  job  paying  120  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits he  is  receiving  under  FSB.  What  this 
means  is  that  any  man  or  woman,  re- 
gardless of  their  previous  position,  will 
be  forced  to  accept  a  full  time  lower  pay- 
ing job  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  only 
means  of  survi'/al — FSB  benefits.  Forced 
into  this  unwanted  job,  they  do  not  have 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  look  for  a 
job  in  their  own  field  or  previous  pay 
scale. 

Madam  Chairm'fen,  when  H.R.  4800 
passes  this  House,  we  are  going  to  create 
a  situation  where  large  portions  of  our 
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fellow  citizens  will  be  force< 
employment  situations  or 
fare  roles.  I  hardly  think  ._ 
Ing  with  the  promise  of  this 
this  administration  to  get 
back  on  its  feet.  I  intend  to 
4800,  simply  because  imless 
program  before  March  31, 
more  Americans  will  be 
poverty. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  ___ 
employment  agencies  all  ovei 
are  more  compassionate  in 
mentation  of  H.R.  4800, 
suitable  work  clause,  than 
In  writing  this  law. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT. 
man,  I  shield  myself  such 
consiune. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
H.R.   4800.   the  Emergency 
ment  Compensation  Act  of 
fess  that  my  support  is  not  ( 
enthusiastic  variety,  but  it  1 
port,  nevertheless. 

The  distinguished  and  ab 
of  the  subcommittee  has,  as 
rately  outlined  the  provision^ 
the  changes  it  would 
law.  and  the  need  for  this  __ 
In  summary,  the  bill  wouli  i 
Extend  the  Federal  -_^^.. 
fits  program  until  MarchSl 
Provide  for  the  payment 
of  unemployment  compensa 
employed  workers  who  hav( 
their  regular  and  extended 
State  and  local  "labor 
with  high  unemployment  rat4s 

Deny  PSB  payments  to 
who  refuse  offers  of  suitable 
are  not  actively  seeking  wort 

Grant  the  Secretary  of 

ity  to  defer  for  2  additional 
January  1,  1980.  the 
tlon  of  employer  payroll  ta: 
those  States  which  are 
Federal     imemployment 
trust  fund. 

One  of  the  reasons  that 
not  wildly  enthusiastic  is  . 
committee  heard  testimony 
cated  that  as  we  moved 

imemployment  some 

rather  tenuous  relationship 
force,  in  the  first  place,  were 
ing  advantage  of  the  system, 
much  to  the  detriment,  I 
taxpayers  and  of  the  indi. 
selves.  On  the  other  hand.  . 
niflcant  evidence"  that  there 
stantial    number    of    people 
these    benefits    who    desp( 
them.  They  are  heads  of 
they  have  worked  their  entir  ; 
they  have  lost  their  jobs  t  ., 
fault  of  their  own  or  throuji 
of  the  company  for  which 
but  because  of  national  ^, 
yond   their   control   or   the 
cortrol. 

Since  it  is.  in  a  sense,  the  .., 
uation  which  has  created  the 
I  think  the  Federal   Gov 
some  responsibility  to  try   , 
that  problem.  That  is  why  I 
couraged  about  the  change  in 
ing  of  the  pro<?ram.  For  the 
In  this  le/islation.  the  13  w 
the  39  wee'-s  will  be  financed 
revenues  of  the  Federal 
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There  is  a  recognition,  I  think,  that  wh«i 
we  move  beyond  the  39  weeks  we  are  no 
longer  talking  about  an  insurance  pro- 
gram but,  rather,  moving  into  the  area 
of  welfare.  Therefore,  we  redeem  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  original  foundation  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  concept  by 
moving  to  finance  FSB  not  from  the 
insurance  fund  but  from  general  reve- 
nues. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  would  have  gone  fur- 
ther and  retroactively  financed  PSB 
from  general  revenues.  The  rationale 
supporting  prospective  general  revenue 
financing  applies  with  equal  force  to  post- 
FSB  costs.  Retroactive  action  in  this 
area  would  have  taken  a  $2  billion  debt 
off  the  backs  of  private  employers,  but 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  defeated  In 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  bill  would  have  been  stronger 
had  we  taken  a  wiser  course. 

There  Ls  another  change  in  this  legis- 
lation which  I  think  is  very  good  and  a 
very  important  principle  established  for 
the  first  time  in  this  program.  There  is 
a  requirement  that,  in  order  to  receive 
the  benefits,  the  recipient  is  required  to 
accept  a  job.  if  it  Is  offered  him,  even 
if  the  skills  are  less  or  the  pay  is  less 
than  he  was  receiving  in  his  previous 
job.  This  provision  results  from  amend- 
ments   offered    by    Messrs.    Ketchum, 
Bafalis.  and  Fisher.  I  think  It  estab- 
lishes a  very  important  principle  in  the 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  program. 
The  provision  works  like  this:  When 
an  individual  who  has  exhausted  both 
his  regular  and  extended  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  applies  for  FSB 
the     State     agency     must     determine 
whether  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  be 
reemployed  in  his  customary  occupation 
during  the  period  he  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  FSB  benefits.  If  the  unemploy- 
ment   compensation    office    determines 
that  an  individual's  prospects  for  obtain- 
ing work  In  his  customary  occupation  are 
poor,  then  the  determination  of  whether 
any  particular  job  is  "suitable"  is  to  be 
made  without  regard  to  whether  it  in- 
volves lesser  skiUs  or  lower  pay  than  the 
individual's  customary  occupation.  In  or- 
der for  a  claimant  to  be  disqualified  from 
benefits  for  refusing  an  offer  of  suitable 
work  the  job  in  question  would  have  to 
have  been  offered  to  him  in  writing  or 
listed  with  the  State-employment  serv- 
ice. Additionally,  the  job  would  have  to 
pay  at  least  the  minimum  wage  or  120 
percent  of  the  claimant's  unemployment 
compensation    weekly    benefit    amount 
plus  any  SUB — supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits — to  which  he  might  be  en- 
titled because  of  agreements  with  previ- 
ous  employers.   These   exceptions   were 
enacted  to  prevent  an  Individual  from 
being  placed  in  a  position  where  he  Is 
financially  worse  off  working  than  he 
would  have  been  had  he  remained  on 
unemployment  compensation.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  bill  that  individuals  who 
are  able  to  obtain  work  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  work  rather  than  accept  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for 
extended  periods  of  time. 

The  bill  aLso  requires  each  individual 
receiving  FSB  to  actively  engage  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  work  and  provide  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  his  efforts  in  this  regard 


to  the  State  agency.  It  is  required  that 
some  physical  evidence  of  each  appli- 
cant's efforts  be  supplied  by  the  appli- 
cant each  week.  This  will  enable  the 
State  agency  to  determine,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  whether  each  Individual  is.  In 
fact  actively  engaged  in  seeking  work. 

This  provision  is  far  more  stringent 
than  current  State  practice.  It  was 
adopted  with  the  view  that  once  an  in- 
dividual has  been  imemployed  for  some 
period  of  time  longer  than  that  covered 
by  the  regular  and  extended  benefits  un- 
emplosmient  compensation  programs, 
that  Individual  ought  to  be  treated  in  a 
manner  differently  from  that  provided 
under  the  regular  program. 

What  constitutes  tangible  evidence  of 
a  systematic  and  sustained  effort  to  ob- 
tain employment  is  of  course  a  matter 
which  will  vary  from  case  to  case.  How- 
ever, It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  that  some 
physical  evidence  be  provided  by  the 
claimant  in  order  to  support  his  conten- 
tion that  he  has  sought  work.  A  list  of 
telephone  numbers  and  employers  called, 
the  dates  and  times  they  were  visited 
and  similar  dociunentation  Is  required. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  a  provision  of 
existing  law  which  pertains  to  the  denial 
of  benefits  to  teachers  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Present  law  requires  the 
denial  of  benefits  to  teachers  during  pe- 
riods between  academic  years  for  those 
teachers  who  have  a  contract  to  return 
to  work  in  the  next  year  or  who  have 
reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  be 
reemployed  in  the  fall.  The  bill  would 
expand  the  denial  provision  to  Include 
periods  of  time  between  academic  terms 
as  well  as  years  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  legislation  adopted  last  year. 
Under  the  bill  teachers  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  benefits   in  periods  between 
terms  as  well  as  periods  between  years. 
Lastly,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  au- 
thority to  defer  for  2  additional  years, 
until  January  1980,  the  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  which  automatically  increase 
employer  payroll  taxes  in  States  which 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Federal  imem- 
ployment trust  fund  for  more  than  2 
years.  As  the  law  is  now  written  if  ad- 
vances to  a  State  from  the  Federal  un- 
employment   compensation    trust   fund 
have  not  been  repaid  within  2  years  the 
unemployment  tax  imposed  on  employ- 
ers by  the  Federal  Government  in  that 
State  automatically  increases  by  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  per  year  until  all  out- 
standing loans  have  been  repaid. 

Congress  granted  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  defer  the  automatic 
recoupment  provision  until  January  1, 
1978,  in  Public  Law  94-45;  this  bill  simply 
extends  that  period  until  January  1, 1980. 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  extension 
does  not  automatically  defer  tax  in- 
creases. Deferral  can  only  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  a  determi- 
nation that  the  State  Involved  has  taken 
appropriate  action  to  bring  its  unem- 
ployment trust  fimd  into  balance.  This  is 
a  reasonable  approach  to  the  problem. 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  impose  ad- 
ditional tax  burdens  on  employers  in 
those  States  which  have  been  hardest  hit 
by  the  recession.  This  additional  defer- 
ral authority  Is  warranted. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  once  again  ask 
adoption  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Exten- 
sion Actof  1977. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  . 

Mr.<5EPHARDT.  Madam  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  many  capacities  to  urge  your  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  supplemental 
benefits  program  as  provided  in  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1977  (H.R.  4800) . 

As  an  elected  representative  of  the 
people,  I  endorse  section  101  which 
would  extend  the  Federal  supplemental 
benefits— or  FSB— program  for  1  year 
mUil  March  31,  1978.  Fifty  years  after 
the  Great  Depression  we  still  have  the 
heart-rending  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  United  States  and  other 
Western  democracies  have  built  elabo- 
rate income  support  systems  of  which 
unemployment  compensation  is  the  most 
significant.  And,  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  blessing.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  for  once  our  system  works  (Wall 
Street  Journal.  March  7, 1977) . 

My  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  know,  however,  that  I  come 
to  this  endorsement  reluctantly  The 
enactment  of  the  FSB  program  In 
December  1974  was  In  response  to  the 
sharp  Increase  in  the  unemployment  rate 
and  the  large  number  of  workers  who 
were  expected  in  the  coming  months  to 
exhaust  their  regular  benefits  before  ob- 
taining suitable  employment.  I  fear  its 
extension  to  65  weeks  in  1975  and  1976 
however,  spurred  unemployment.  A  re- 
cent study  conducted  by  Prof.  Martin 
Feldsteln  of  Harvard  concludes  that  as 
much  as  2  full  percentage  points  of  our 
unemployment  figure  is  induced  simply 
by  the  availability  of  a  generous  unem- 
ployment compensation  program.  A  sys- 
tem abused  should  have  a  short  fuse,  not 
a  long  one. 

One  should  not  confuse  unemployment 
statistics  with  unemployment  compen- 
sation. The  latter  is  not  a  solution  to  the 
causes  of  unemployment,  rather  it  is  a 
treatment  for  its  system.  The  solutions 
we  should  strive  for  demand  further 
study.  What  Is  and  should  be  the  rela- 
tionship between  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other,  less  successful  in- 
come-support systems,  such  as  welfare, 
food  stamps,  medicare,  and  social  secu- 
rity? My  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  assures  me  that  this  study 
will  begin  during  the  extension  period 
Contrary  to  some  beliefs,  FSB  is  not  an 
easy  answer  to  a  hard  problem.  But  with 
this  assurance  I  hope  your  endorsement 
Is  made  easier  as  was  mine. 

In  making  up  my  mind  on  this  matter. 
I  also  kept  in  mind  the  economic  stimu- 
lus package  that  the  President  with  the 
help  of  the  Congress  is  trying  to  enact. 
By  1978,  we  hope  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment closer  to  6  percent.  Extending  the 
PSB  program  for  1  year  would  appear 
to  complement  these  efforts.  It  has  been 
said: 

A  strong  economy  Is  not  Jiist  our  chief 
hope  of  achieving  full  employment  In  this 
country,  it  Is  our  only  hope  (Financier:  Com- 
mentary, March  1977) . 

As  an  observer  of  human  behavior, 
which  we  all  are,  I  likewise  endorse  sec- 


tion 102's  limitation  of  emergency  bene- 
fits to  52  weeks.  The  former  standard  of 
65  weeks  was  not  wholly  unreasonable  in 
that  it  subsidized  longer  searches  for  the 
right  job.  A  large  factor  in  the  high 
unemployment  rate  is  the  inability  to 
match  job  seekers  and  job  openings, 
rather  than  lagging  employment 
demand. 

Our  problem  today  is  a  bit  different. 
A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  finds 
that  32  percent  of  the  unemployed  have 
turned  down  a  job  offer.  Hence,  I  say  a 
52-week  search  for  the  right  job  is  long 
enough.  Such  a  reduction  is  likewise  the 
right  direction  for  the  FSB  program  to 
go  and  I  urge  you  to  follow. 

Section  102  also  serves  a  need  that 
other  programs,  like  local  public  works, 
are  trying  to  meet.  That  is  the  need  for 
targeting  benefits  to  high  unemployment 
areas.  Under  H.R.  4800,  FSB  would  be 
payable  to  unemployed  workers  in  States 
with  insured  unemployed  rates  of  5  per- 
cent or  higher  or  whose  last  place  of 
employment  is  in  a  "local  labor  market 
area."  This  is  defined  as  a  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area  of  250,000  popu- 
lation or  more,  with  a  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  7  percent  or  higher.  The 
former  State  trigger  system  excluded 
from  the  FSB  program  some  local  areas 
with  high  unemployment  that  are  within 
States  that  do  not  meet  the  trigger  re- 
quirements. Directing  unemployment 
benefits  to  such  local  pockets  is  a  valid 
concept  about  which  rational  men  and 
women  should  not  disagree. 

As  a  concerned  taxpayer,  I  do  not  come 
easily  to  an  endorsement  of  section  103. 
Financing  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  from  the  Federal 
general  revenue  after  March  31,  1977,  is 
another  hard  step  to  take.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  FSB  is  financed  by  employer- 
paid  Federal  payroll  taxes — FUCA — 
which  are  paid  Into  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment insurance  trust  fund.  Since 
1972.  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
supply  repayable  advances  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue  because  employers  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  payments  as 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  have  in- 
creased. A  current  $5.3  billion  debt  is  at- 
tributable to  FSB. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  after 
a  person  has  exhausted  regular  and  ex- 
tended benefits,  the  reason  for  his  unem- 
ployment can  no  longer  be  attributed  to 
his  previous  employers.  I  tend  to  agree. 
The  problems  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, whether  economic  or  personal,  are 
perhaps  bevond  the  scope  of  an  employ- 
er-financed insurance  program.  The  FSB 
debt  must  be  paid— but  future  payments, 
while  we  study  the  overall  problem, 
should  be  shared  by  all.  Compromising 
the  general  revenue  Issue  in  the  manner 
provided  by  section  103.  in  mv  opinion, 
serves  both  corporate  Interest  and  the 
public  interest.  When  It  comes  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  full  employment,  these 
intere<!ts  are  identical. 

In  setting  up  my  oflflce  as  a  freshman 
Congressman.  I  have  become  an  em- 
ployer of  sorts.  The  most  difHcult  asoect 
of  this  task  is  finding  the  right  person 
for  the  right  job.  As  I  said  earlier,  our 
problem  today  is  not  employment  de- 
mand. We  must  find  suitable  work  for 
the  new  entrants  to  our  labor  market, 
who  comprise  1  percent  of  our  7.3  per- 


cent unemployed.  Similarly  we  must 
work  to  find  suitable  work  for  the  2  per- 
cent reentrants,  and  the  2.3  percent  who 
have  been  permanently  discharged. 

For  those  who  do  not  actively  seek 
employment  or  who  turn  down  job 
offers,  another  test  must  be  found.  As 
a  legislator.  I  believe  that  test  is  in  sec- 
tion 104.  Therein,  we  will  disqualify  an 
PSB  claimant  from  benefits  if  he  or  she 
refused  to  accept  an  offer  of  suitable 
work  or  failed  to  be  "actively  engaged 
in  seeking  work." 

We  define  suitable  work  to  include 
"any  work  for  which  the  Individual  is 
reasonably  fitted  by  training  and  ex- 
perience" and,  if  the  individual  lacks  the 
required  skills  and  training,  any  work 
where  the  necessary  training  goes  along 
with  the  job.  But  suitable  work  need  not 
be  the  perfect  job.  Therefore,  the  test 
will  be  applied  without  regard  to  whether 
the  work  involves  lower  pay  or  lesser 
skills  than  the  individual's  customary 
occupation.  Sometimes  a  man  must  be 
prepared  to  give  it  all  up.  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  advised  in  his  poem  "If,"  and 
build  his  life  over  again. 

My  final  role  in  addressing  this  is- 
sue is  as  a  member  of  Government.  Part 
of  my  desire  to  become  a  Congressman 
was  to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  St. 
Louis'  local  government  and  Washington. 
My  home  State  says  show  me  how  such 
intergovernmental  cooperation  works.  A 
good  example  is  section  201.  This  delays 
for  2  additional  years  the  provisions  in 
the  Federal  law  which  provide  for  the 
recoupment  of  outstanding  unemploy- 
ment insurance  loans  to  the  States.  As 
of  February  15.  22  States  had  borrowed 
a  total  of  $3.8  billion  from  the  Federal 
Government.  If  not  repaid,  payroll  taxes 
would  automatically  increase.  Those 
same  States,  however,  have  been  hardest 
hit  by  unemployment  in  recent  years. 
Such  unemployment  continues.  There- 
fore, I  support  the  2-year  delay,  which 
will  in  turn  allow  Congress  time  to  con- 
sider any  recommendations  as  to  such 
financing  that  may  be  forthcoming  from 
the  National  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  established  in  the 
94th  Congress. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  delay  Is 
unfair  to  those  States  that  have  struc- 
tured th^jreconomy  to  meet  the  required 
Federal  untemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments. This  may  be  true.  But  as  a  Mis- 
sourian.  whose  State  has  no  deficit,  I 
believe  the  delay  is  the  equitable  ap- 
proach our  Nation  of  States  should  take. 
In  conclusion,  I  like  to  think  about 
this  bill  in  the  way  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
felt  about  unemployment  insurance 
when  he  said : 

The  bill  has  another  advantage  in  estab- 
lishing a  suitable  relation  of  the  National 
Government  to  unemployment  insurance. 
Under  our  system  of  government  the  task 
of  caring  for  the  unemployed  falls  primarily 
on  the  States.  If  a  State  cannot  bear  the 
burden,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  do  so  and  to  collect  revenue  for  that  pur- 
pose (March  1934). 

He  also  once  said  that,  when  the  States 
have  done  their  utmost  in  this  regard,  it 
is  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
add  its  contribution  to  those  of  the  em- 
plcvers  and  the  States  (May  1933).  I 
trust  you  will  feel  the  same. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Chair- 
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man.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison)  . 
Mr.  GRADISON.  Madam 
thank  the  gentleman  for 

Madam  Chairman,  I  woulc 
tinue  the  poink  just  raised 
league,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Gephardt),  and  talk 
about  what  situation  we  are 
in  a  year  from  now  when 
tension  expires. 

I  think  many  of  us  on  the 
tee  and  on  the  subcommittee 
concerned  that  we  might 
kind  of  information  we 
have  on  many  of  these 
late  to  unemployment 
I  hope  that  we  can  have 
information  by  the  time  a 
slon  comes  before  us,  about  a 

Madam  Chairman,  it  was 
In  the  subcommittee  and  In 
mittee.  as  well  as  during  ,  __ 
this  matter  by  the  Committee 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
were  not  just  philosophic, 
to  do  with  the  facts. 

What  happens  If  we  have 
of  65  weeks  of  benefits  as 
52  weeks  or  39  weeks?  Whjat 
when  benefits  are  exhaustet 
whose  benefits  are  exhausted 
lie  assistance?  What  will  hap  )en 
Individuals  covered  today  whi  tn 
Imum  benefit  period  declines 
weeks  to  52  weeks,  which 
provide? 

What  effects  will  the  new 
bility  test  really  have  once 
effect?  Are  benefits  too  high 
To  what  extent  do  the  presfcift 
under  the  present  system  aff|ct 
rate  and  duration  of 

Madam  Chairman,  in  Ju^e 

Congress  mandated  the 

bor  to  develop  a  comprehenslf  e 
the  Federal  supplemental 

gwam.  The  report  was  to 

Important  issues  as  well  as 
information  regarding  the 
economic,  and  demographic 
Istlcs    of    individuals 
payments. 

The  report  also  was  to 
needs  of  long-term  unemploijed 
to  Job  counseling,  testing, 
placement  services  as  well 
Ination  of  the  other  benefits 
Individuals    receiving    FSB 
eligible. 

As  a  result  of  this  manda 
partment  of  Labor  recently 
report  to  the  Congress  entitletl 
of  Recipients  of  Federal 
Benefits  and  Special 
slstance."  The   report  Is 
useful  and  provides  a  good 
leant  Information  with  . 
characteristics  of  Federal 
benefits  recipients  and  their 
ever,  in  my  view,  the  report 
not  go  far  enough. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  urge 
,ment  of  Labor  to  take  the 
sary  to  follow  up  on  its 
and  to  obtain  additional 
concerning  those  individual.-; 
exhausted  their  benefits  und^r 
program.  I  urge  the 
this  with  an  eye  toward 
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what  happens  to  these  exhaustees.  How 
Is  their  labor  market  participation 
affected? 

Also,  we  need  more  information  about 
job  disincentives  both  across  the  board 
and  for  various  subsets  of  the  universe 
of  individuals  affected  by  the  program. 

This  information  probably  can  be  ob- 
tained through  additional  interviews 
with  some  or  all  of  the  individuals  who 
were  interviewed  in  connection  with  the 
original  Department  of  Labor  report. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Corman) 
will  consider  joining  with  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
who  spoke  just  before  me,  in  urging  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  continue  its 
efforts  with  regard  to  further  studies 
which  might  be  helpful  to  all  of  us  a 
year  from  now. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  certainly  join  the 
gentleman  In  urging  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  continue  that  study  and  trying 
to  get  answers  to  the  questions  which 
the  gentleman  has  raised.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  identify  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  whose  regular 
benefits  are  exhausted,  and  what  hap- 
pens to  people  after  their  final  supple- 
mental benefits  are  exhausted. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  get  at 
this  is  to  continue  the  studies  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  already 
started. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman, 
there  are  going  to  be  very  few  votes 
against  H.R.  4800  today,  but  my  own 
vote  will  be  one  of  them. 

But,  lest  other  Members  dismiss  my  op- 
position to  imwarranted  extension  of 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  as  exces- 
sively negative,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  year  decided  not 
to  extend  FSB.  That  is  why  the  bill  now  is 
called  an  emergency  bill.  Since  that  de- 
cision, the  economy  has  continued  to  im- 
prove and  employment  has  continued  to 
Increase.  There  is  less  justification  for  ex- 
tending FSB  now.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  stop  programs  designed,  and  poorly 
designed  at  that,  for  the  depths  of  a  re- 
cession. Nevertheless,  like  other  forms  of 
congressional  largesse,  FSB  will  not  fade 
away.  Several  speakers  have  already  al- 
luded to  further  extensions. 

Incidentally,  although  the  first  13 
weeks  of  FSB — which  we  are  extending 
today — were  granted  through  the  regular 
legislative  process,  the  second  13  weeks — 
which  we  are  repealing — were  granted  as 
a  result  of  a  Senate  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 


Thus  do  we  carefully  write  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law. 

FSB,  because  it  adds  what  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  a  wefare  aspect  to  unem- 
ployment compensation,  has  distorted 
both  the  intent  and  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  concept  of  the  basic  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  is  a  good 
one.  It  provides  temporary  assistance  to 
people  who  have  had  attachment  to  the 
labor  market  and  who  are  actively  seek- 
ing work.  But  FSB,  in  giving  benefits  up 
to  65  weeks — which  can  be  "earned"  by 
minimal  labor  market  attachment  of  two 
quarters  or  less — provides  a  strong  disin- 
centive to  work.  Rather,  it  is  an  incentive 
to  remain  imemployed. 

Extension  of  FSB  will  help  some  imem- 
ployed people,  who  could  also  be  helped 
through  other  programs,  but  It  will  in- 
evitably help  to  keep  unemployment  high. 
In  that  sense,  FSB  is  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  from  its  monthly  telephone  sur- 
vey which  polls  American  households, 
there  are  about  7  million  Americans  seek- 
ing full  or  part  time  work.  About  half  of 
these  people  have  been  laid  off.  This 
group  nearly  always  is  recalled  or  finds 
work,  usually  In  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  average  duration  of  imemployment 
Is,  of  course,  an  average  of  many  short 
durations  and  a  few  very  long  ones. 

The  other  half  of  the  people  unem- 
ployed are  those  who  have  quit  jobs, 
new  entrants,  and  reentrants.  Since  the 
laid-off  group  Is  usually  recalled,  this 
second  group  Is  the  one  to  which  the  FSB 
program  is  mainly  directed. 

The  program  operates  under  State 
laws.  Therefore,  State  suitability  of  work 
provisions  have  applied.  Disqualifications 
from  benefits  for  refusing  suitable  work 
are  very  Infrequent  and  occur  mostly 
when  employers  protest  imemplo3mient 
compensation  claims  for  employees  they 
have  recalled  but  who  have  not  come 
back,  or  for  people  who  have  quit.  The 
suitability  of  work  provisions  in  this  bill 
will  have  no  significant  effect  on  en- 
couraging people  to  return  to  work  be- 
cause the  FSB  claimant  is  typically  not 
a  person  who  Is  being  reoffered  a  job. 
Since  most  job  offerings  are  not  listed 
with  the  Employment  Service,  and  be- 
cause employers  are  no  longer  liable  for 
benefits,  no  person  will,  nor  agency  can, 
raise  the  challenge  that  a  claimant  has 
refused  suitable  work.  The  provision  In 
this  bill  is  a  nice  try,  but  it  will  not  put 
many  people  back  to  work.  Whatever 
smaU  effect  it  has  will  be  grossly  out- 
weighed by  the  work  disincentive  cre- 
ated by  the  offer  of  extra  weeks  of  com- 
pensation. 

One  of  the  bad  effects  of  FSB  Is  that 
It  diverts  our  attention  from  the  real 
need  to  attack  structural  unemployment. 
We  are  simply  covering  problems  under 
a  pile  of  money  rather  than  attempting 
to  solve  them.  We  could  have  begim  solid 
work  on  unemplopment,  apprenticeship, 
and  training  programs.  Instead  we  are 
giving  people  a  good  excuse  not  to  go  to 
work.  A  favorite  phrase  In  my  State  is. 
"Why  should  I  go  to  work  for  $25  a  week." 
That's  the  difference  between  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  and  take 
home  wages  for  a  typical  claimant.  Un- 
employment compensation  benefits  are 
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not  taxable  and  claimants  are  relieved 
of  the  expenses  of  union  dues,  commuta- 
tion costs,  and  so  forth. 

The  cost  and  financing  of  the  prc^ram 
alone  are  enough  to  demand  the  termi- 
nation of  FSB  at  this  time.  In  1975,  $2.27 
billion  was  paid  out  for  FSB.  In  1976,  the 
cost  jumped  to  approximately  $2.83  bil- 
lion. H.R.  4800  would  cost  taxpayers  $588 
million,  in  the  remaining  part  of  fiscal 
year  1977  and  $530  million  in  fiscal  1978, 
thus  totaling  over  $1  billion. 

Until  now,  the  FSB  benefits  have  been 
paid  out  of  unemployment  trust  funds 
with  the  obligation  that  States  must  re- 
pay these  funds.  H.R.  4800  makes  FSB 
benefits  payable  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— from  our  $75  billion  deficit.  This 
throws  the  imemployment  compensation 
burden  on  the  general  taxpayers.  They 
will  pay  it  twice;  first,  in  FSB  benefits, 
then  in  interest  on  Federal  borrowing 
and  inflation. 

The  assumption  of  the  costs  by  general 
taxpayers  replaces  the  normal  unemploy- 
ment obligations  of  employers.  So  H.R. 
4800  has  the  ironic  effect  of  having  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers  ball  out  our  large 
corporations  from  their  normal  liabili- 
ties. In  addition  to  the  coz-porate  bailout, 
taxpayer  financing  makes  this  a  genuine 
welfare  plan. 

H.R.  4800  also  aUows  States  to  defer 
payments  on  previous  borrowings  from 
the  trust  funds.  This  feature,  and  the 
general  taxpayer  financing,  give  the 
States  the  hope — false,  I  hope — that  the 
Federal  Government  wUl  also  bail  out 
past  debts.  If  this  bUl  does  not  shatter 
the  experience  rating  concept,  this  hope 
certainly  does. 

We  have  a  chance  today  to  get  rid  of  a 
disincentive  to  employment.  At  the  same 
time  we  could  prevent  making  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers  bail  out  our  corporations. 
Wo  will  not  accept  this  opportunity,  and 
that  will  be  a  pretty  good  example  of  why 
we  have  not  done  a  very  good  job  in 
handling  a  problem  most  Americans  be- 
lieve is  one  of  our  national  priorities. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  a 
couple  of  points  just  raised. 

First  of  all,  the  covered  unemployment 
rate  at  the  present  time  is  higher  than 
it  was  when  this  program  was  initiated 
in  December  1974.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman we  would  be  better  off  if  we  re- 
quired employers  to  list  all  jobs  with  the 
employment  service.  The  subcommittee 
recommended  that,  but  the  minority  and 
full  committee  successfully  had  it 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

If  the  people  in  the  gentleman's  district 
are  saying,  "'WTiy  should  I  work  for  $25 
a  week?"  say,  why.  Indeed? 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Michael  O. 
Myers)  . 

Mr.  MICHAEL  O.  MYERS.  Madam 
Chairman,  today  the  House  will  con- 
sider H.R.  4800.  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1977.  Al- 
though I  will  cast  my  vote  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  I  do  not  feel  that  H.R. 
4800  adequately  addresses  the  plight  of 
our  Nation's  unemployment.  This  bill  Is 
at  best  a  halfway  measure  that  at- 
tempts to  placate  and  not  to  construc- 


tively ease  the  financial  conditions  of 
the  unemployed  worker. 

The  economic  situation  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  substantially  improved  since 
the  Federal  supplemental  benefits — 
FSB — ^program  was  estabUshed  in  1974. 
In  February,  the  unemployment  rate  na- 
tionwide stood  at  7.5  percent.  In  real 
terms  that  is  7.1  million  Americans  who 
cannot  find  work.  Of  that  number,  63 
percent  are  eligible  to  receive  and  are 
now  receiving  unemployment  insurance 
benefits.  These  figures  do  not  support  any 
idea  that  the  employment  situation  in 
this  Nation  is  Improving.  In  my  State  of 
Pennsylvania  alone  there  are  over  452,- 
000  persons  who  are  unemployed.  Al- 
most three-fourths  of  that  group  are 
receiving  unemployment  compensation 
of  some  type.  Yet,  this  bill  that  we  are 
considering  today  will  decrease  by  one- 
half — from  26  to  13 — ^the  number  of 
weeks  of  additional  benefits  available  to 
these  individuals. 

Additionally,  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  the  unemployed  work- 
er who  has  already  received  52  weeks  of 
benefits  will  be  cut  off  without  notice 
from  further  financial  assistance.  For 
many  of  these  people  unemployment 
compensation  is  their  only  means  of  sup- 
port. As  of  April  1,  how  will  they  make 
their  mortgage  payments  or  car  pay- 
ments; how,  may  I  ask,  vnll  they  buy 
food  for  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents? In  essence,  we  will  be  pulling  the 
rug  out  from  under  these  citizens.  Their 
only  available  course  of  action  will  be 
to  apply  for  welfare. 

It  seems  to  be  the  climate  of  this  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  FSB  program  as 
synonymous  with  welfare.  This  is  a  great 
injustice  to  the  industrious  American 
worker  who  has  been  laid  off  not 
through  any  fault  or  incompetence  of 
his  own,  but  because  of  the  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  that  faces  this  Nation. 

The  rationale  used  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  others  for  decreasing  the 
FSB  program  is  that  some  600,000  public 
service  jobs  will  be  made  available.  How- 
ever, when  one  considers  that  only  60.000 
jobs  will  be  allotted  per  month  and  that 
they  will  have  to  be  doled  out  among  all 
50  States,  the  impact  is  substantially 
diffused.  Even  if  1  entire  month's  allot- 
ment were  given  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  It  couid  be  con- 
sidered as  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  toward  Improving  the  situation. 
It  is  a  serious  misconception  to  consider 
that  600.000  jobs  spread  out  over  the  50 
States  will  go  any  distance  toward  elimi- 
nating the  high  unemployment  rate  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  need  for  a  full  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

There  is  another  area  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  seriously  disturbs  me.  It  is  the 
"suitability  of  work"  clause.  Under  this 
provision,  should  a  State  unemployment 
compensation  office  determine  that  the 
chances  are  poor  for  an  eligible  claimant 
to  obtain  work  in  his  usual  job,  then  that 
Individual  would  be  required  to  accept 
work  regardless  of  whether  it  pays  lower 
wages  or  requires  lesser  skills  than  his 
normal  occupation.  This  clause  has  the 
potential  to  entrap  many  workers  in  jobs 
that  do  not  fit  their  educational  back- 
ground, their  technical  skills,  or  their 


career  goals.  Once  a  highly  skilled  car- 
penter, for  example;  has  been  forced  to 
accept  a  job  as  an  unskilled  janitor  or 
garbage  collector,  it  will  become  In- 
creasingly more  difficult  for  him  to  seek 
and  to  obtain  employment  in  his  normal 
line  of  work.  This  problem  is  even  more 
prevalent  in  white-collar  jobs.  As  I  am 
sure  you  can  realize,  if  a  college-edu- 
cated worker  is  forced  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  a  file  clerk,  he  would  find  it  most 
difficult  to  ever  be  considered  for  a  job 
in  an  executive  position.  Once  a  person 
has  become  "stereotyijed"  Into  a  job  be- 
neath his  educational  or  technical  ex- 
perience, it  becomes  almost  impossible 
for  that  person  to  ever  climb  above  that 
position.  The  most  disturbing  factor  of 
this  provision  is  that  it  has  tiie  potential 
to  wast«  a  great  deal  of  this  Nation's 
most  valued  resource,  our  citizens,  in 
positions  for  which  they  are  definitely 
overqualified. 

There  is  no  one,  I  am  sure,  who  will 
deny  that  our  Nation  is  today  faced  with 
one  of  Its  most  serious  crises  in  the  form 
cf  recession  accompanied  by  spiraling  in- 
flation. Also,  we  know  that  Government 
spending  must  be  curtailed  at  some  point. 
But  it  should  not  be  done  by  abandon- 
ing our  unemployed  at  a  time  when  they 
need  our  assistance  the  most.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  persons  we  are  discussing 
have  in  the  past  made  major  contribu- 
tions not  only  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  this  country  but  also  to  the 
Federal  Governm.ent  tax  coffers.  They 
deserve  from  us  far  better  treatment 
than  what  we  are  giving  them  today. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  4800, 
the  Emergency  Unemplosonent  Compen- 
sation Extension  Act  of  1977.  The  bill  ex- 
tends the  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits— FSB — program  of  unemployment 
compensation  for  1  more  year,  permits 
the  benefits  to  be  paid  in  local  areas  of 
high  unemployment  as  well  as  States, 
and  prohibits  the  payment  of  FSB  to  in- 
dividuals who  refuse  suitable  work  or  fall 
to  actively  seek  work.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a  maximum  of  13 
weeks  of  FSB  for  a  combined  maximum 
of  52  weeks  of  various  unemployment 
benefits.  This  extension  of  FSB  will  be 
financed  out  of  general  revenues  rather 
than  employer-paid  Federal  unemploy- 
ment taxes. 

I  suoport  this  extension  of  FSB  bene- 
fits, although  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  nec- 
essary. The  economy  has  improved  since 
the  FSB  program  was  first  passed  in 
1974,  but  the  national  unemployment 
rate  is  still  ever  7  percent.  In  many 
States  and  locfcl  labor  markets  all  across 
the  country  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed long  enough  to  have  exhausted 
their  regular  and  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits — usually  a 
maximum  of  39  weeks.  If  the  economic 
conditions  are  such  that  these  workers 
still  cannot  find  suitable  work,  as  Is  now 
the  case  for  most  of  them,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  obligation  to 
continue  to  provide  the  partial  replace- 
ment of  wages  offered  by  the  FSB  pro- 
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gram.  Unless  this  bill  Is  . 
a  million  individuals,  it  is 
be  cut  oflf  from  receiving 
cut  off  suddenly. 

Under  present  law  a 
disqualified  from 
pensation  benefits  if  he  or 
smtable  work.  The  provisions 
the  suitability  of  work  vary 
to  State.  I  have  become 
especially  in  areas  of  persist' 
employment,  the  suitability 
qulrement  may  actually  be 
a  way  that  inhibits  return  to 
an  individual  is  imemployed 
line  of  work  is  becoming 
cause  the  factory  where  he 
closed  down  permanently 
then  his  chances  of  being  _ 
old  Job  or  finding  a  new 
to  the  one  he  lost  are  not 

that  worker  Is  to  be ._ 

very  likely  have  to  change 
tions.  He  cannot  expect  a  „ 
his  old  one  and  may  well  hav( 
rather  different.  Yet  the 
ability  of  work  provision  in 
ment  compensation  laws 
courage  this  and  in  fact . 
to  decline  jobs  that  differ  in 
spects  from  his  previous 

The  bill  reported  by  the 
Means  Committee  has  a  ne\ ' 
of  work  provision.  The 
states  that  suitable  work  for 
ual  may  have  lower  pay  or 
skills  than  the  worker^s 
cupation.  This  provision  woul]i 
in  cases  where  the  State  un 
agency  determines  that  the 
chances  were  poor  for    _ 
his  ctistomary  occupation 
the  new  provision  applies 
Thus  a  worker  would  first 
to  seek  work  in  his  customary 
before  he  would  be  require( 
work  that  might  be  less  „^ 
protections  for  the  worker 
visions  that  the  suitable  wor^ 
at  least  as  much  as  the 

or  at  least  as  much  as  the 

compensation  benefit — plus 
for  work  expenses,  taxes,  and 
any  supplemental 
which  the  previous  employer 
paying.  If  a  worker  refuses  a 
defined  in  this  way.  which 

listed  with  the  State 

or  offered  in  writing  by  an 
then  he  would  be  disqualifiep 
FSB  program. 

I  strongly  favor  the  new  ^ 
work  provision.  During  the 
the  economic  stimulus 

passed  by  tliis  House  I 

part  of  its  benefit  would  be 
cal,  that  it  would  get  people 
positively  about  spending, 
investing,  and  so  on.  I  thin!: 
new  suitability  of  work 
the  same  category.  The 
employed  workers  begin 
accepting  many  different 
rather  than  relying  on 
unemployment    compensatioji 
the  better  the  outlook  for 
economy. 

Another  Important  element 
4800  is  the  change  to  Pedera 
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of  the  13-week  FSB  program  after 
March  31,  1977.  This  bill  considers  that 
the  worker  who  has  been  receiving  some 
form  of  unemployment  compensation 
for  39  weeks  should  then  be  required  to 
accept  work  meeting  less  stringent  suit- 
ability standards  because,  In  many  cases, 
his  prospects  of  returning  to  his  former 
or  a  similar  job  are  poor.  Similarly,  this 
bill  considers  that  the  benefits  to  be  paid 
after  39  weeks,  the  FSB  payments,  are 
different  from  the  earlier  benefits.  The 
workers'  imemployment  thereafter  can 
more  plausibly  be  attributed  to  general 
economic  conditions  and  not  solely  to  the 
particular  business  situation  of  his  for- 
mer employers.  For  this  reason  the  bene- 
fits should  be  financed  by  general  rev- 
enues rather  than  by  the  tax  on  em- 
ployers. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  breaks 
new  ground  with  the  suitability  of  work 
provisions  and  I  look  forward  to  good 
results.  I  hope  that  the  1-year  extension 
of  FSB  combined  with  the  new  economic 
stimulus  measures  will  be  suflBcient  and 
that  a  year  from  now  there  will  be  no 
need  for  such  a  long  period  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISHER.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  gentleman,  or  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  A  most  curi- 
ous case  ftrose  in  my  district.  I  wonder  if 
this  was  proper  under  the  bill.  A  worker 
was  let  go  only  because  the  worker  was 
discovered  to  be  working  without  a  green 
card;  in  other  words,  had  come  in  on  a 
visitor's  permit,  had  not  told  the  em- 
ployer that  this  was  illegal  and  that  she 
had  no  green  card  and,  therefore,  would 
have  to  be  let  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  employer 
got  In  touch  with  me  and  said  he  was  re- 
quired to  pay  unemployment.  Is  this 
proper? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  If 
one  does  not  have  a  green  card,  he  or  she 
should  not  be  eligible  for  work.  And  If  a 
person  is  not  eligible  for  work,  he  cannot 
be  available  for  employment  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  able  to  draw  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  The  woman  had  been 
getting  unemployment  and  the  State 
unemployment  people  said  that  it  was 
all  right. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  State  should  be 
requiring  her  to  be  actively  seeking  em- 
ployment and  available  for  work.  As  you 
describe  the  situation,  she  could  not  be 
fulfilling  those  requirements  and  there- 
fore, should  not  be  given  unemployment 
benefits. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  She  has  come  back 


and  the  Immigration  Department 
allowed  her  In  and  she  got  a  green  card. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  If  she  has  worked  In 
covered  emplosnnent,  Is  presently  legally 
In  the  country  under  the  immigration 
laws,  and  is  actively  seeking  employment, 
she  could  be  eligible. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  She  has  refused  to 
return  to  the  job.  It  Is  an  extraordinary 
story. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  pf  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  to  con- 
clude her  question. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  woman  arrived  and  was  working,  as 
I  say,  when  It  was  discovered,  she  had 
been  there  about  a  year.  When  It  was 
discovered  that  she  had  no  green  card, 
they  had  to  let  her  go.  Then  she  dis- 
appeared, apparently  went  back  home, 
came  In  again.  The  Immigration  Depart- 
ment gave  her  a  visa  and  she  got  a  green 
card.  Then  she  applied  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  employer 
said,  "Look,  I  want  you  back." 

She  said,  "I  can't  come,  because  I  have 
five  children  and  I  can't  leave  them  In 
Brooklyn." 

So  she  Is  getting  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  She  lives  in  a  different 
community  from  the  place  she  Is  apply- 
ing? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  She  apparently  is. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  But  she  did  not  live  in 
a  different  commimlty  from  where  she 
worked? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  She  used  to  live  In 
Brooklyn,  but  went  h(»ne  at  the  day's 
end. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Where  did  she  live 
then? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  She  lived  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  She  should  be  required 
under  State  law  to  seek  and  accept  offers 
of  suitable  work.  If  she  refuses  suitable 
employment,  she  should  be  disqualified. 
Of  course,  the  work  requirements  are 
administered  by  States. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  What  can  be  done 
about  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  an 
answer. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
distinguislied  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  raised  the  verj'  same  issue,  as  the 
Members  will  remember,  last  year.  In 
fact,  the  gentlewoman  asked  the  sub- 
committee about  this  specific  case  last 
October. 

My  understanding  was  that  we  were 
going  to  refer  the  specifics  of  this  case  to 
the  Study  Commission. 

The  question  the  gentlewoman  has 
raised  is  a  very  Interesting  one.  I  think 
It  ought  to  be  examined.  The  problem 
is  that  we  do  not  have  a  Study  Commis- 
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sion;  so  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  to  do  is  being  held  in  abeyance  until 
we  give  the  Study  Commission  a  chance 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  oppose  enactment  of  this  measure. 
It  is  probably  the  most  misguided  piece 
of  unemployment  compensation  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  the  House  during  my 
service  here.  I  have  two  basic  problems 
with  the  bill  that  is  heiore  us. 

First  of  all,  last  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Unemployment  Compensation — since 
abolished  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  much  to  my  regret — indicated 
that  the  program  should  be  allowed  to 
expire.  I  think  there  was  good  reason  for 
that  then,  and  I  think  we  should  not  now 
extend  it.  The  deadline  is  here,  and  once 
again  we  are  being  asked  to  extend  the 
termination  date.  I  think  it  is  unreason- 
able and  unnecessary. 

There  are  some  who  contend — and  I 
disagree  with  them — that  those  who  are 
now  receiving  FSB  will  be  caught  unpre- 
pared at  the  end  of  this  month  if  we  let 
it  tei-minate.  I  think  that,  again,  is  with- 
out substance.  The  subcommitee's  action 
last  year  was  a  clear  Indication  of  con- 
gressional intent  to  terminate  this 
program. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  bill  before  us,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
exceedingly  regret  that  I  find  myself  in 
the  position  of  opposing  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  regarding  this 
particular  bill.  I  worked  to  have  FSB 
created.  I  believe  it  was  appropriate  at 
the  time,  but  I  believe  there  comes  a  time 
In  the  life  of  every  Federal  program,  in- 
cluding this  one,  when  one  must  begin  to 
analyze  whether.  In  fact,  the  program 
deserves  to  be  continued.  I  think  this  pro- 
gram does  not  deserve  to  be  continued. 
Economic  circumstance  do  not  give  any 
indication  that  there  is  justification  for 
extending  the  program. 

There  is  a  second  problem;  it  has  to  do 
with  whether  we  want  to  be  giving,  in  ef- 
fect, a  signal  to  the  States.  There  are 
some  22  States  which  have  at  this  point 
borrowed  about  $4  billion  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  result  of  their  own 
inability  to  finance  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  There  has  been  dis- 
cussion over  the  past  year  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Government  will,  at 
some  point,  forgive  that  indebtedness.  I 
strongly  oppose  any  such  action;  I  think 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  States,  such 
as  Wisconsin,  which  have  taken  steps  to 
raise  their  own  revenues.  Financing  FSB 
with  general  revenues  is  a  clear  signal  to 
those  22  States  and  to  other  States  which 
might  be  in  debt  that  we  will  not  seri- 
ously attempt  to  recoup  these  losses. 

There  is  a  particular  provision  in  the 
bill  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  my  friend 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt).  It 
would  defer  for  another  2  years  the  re- 
payment of  the  outstanding  debts  owed 
by  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  reductions  in  employer  payroll 
tax  credits.  I  think  that  the  provision  Is 


wrong,  and  I  am  distressed  to  see  us 
undertake  this  effort  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  realize  there  is  some  political 
support  for  it  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  this  House.  It  is  a  clear  signal  to  those 
States  now  in  debt  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
too  much  or  too  soon  about  paying  their 
debts.  I  find  this  to  be  exceedingly 
unwise. 

Thus,  Madam  Chairman,  for  these  and 
other  reasons  I  think  that  the  bill  is  a 
bad  bill.  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  and  ought  not  to  be  passed. 

I  am  most  disturbed,  may  I  say,  that  I 
have  yet  to  hear  from  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  or  even  my  ranking 
member,  any  clear  indication  that  this  is 
it.  It  will  not  surprise  me  in  the  slightest 
if  we  are  back  discussing  this  very  pro- 
gram and  calling  for  another  emergency 
extentlon  into  March  1979. 

At  that  point,  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  go  back  retroactively  and  pick  up  the 
full  burden  for  this  program.  We  should 
put  it  on  the  general  taxpayers  instead 
of  putting  it  on  the  backs  of  the  em- 
ployers. I  would  vote  for  that  concept 
as  a  way  of  shifting  the  burden,  but  I 
have  yet  to  hear  from  my  distinguished, 
able,  and  very  innovative  and  creative 
chairman.  Just  as  sure  as  I  am  stand- 
ing here,  we  are  going  to  be  back  again 
with  another  emergency  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  saying,  "Let's  extend  FSB 
again."  Mark  my  words. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoRMAN)  if  I  have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  be  asking  my 
view  about  extension.  I  would  say  it  would 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  rate  of  un- 
employment in  March  1978. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  h<»s  expired. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

STEIGER). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
sincerely  hope  and  expect  that  the 
covered  unemployment  rate  will  be  well 
below  5  percent  of  the  Nation  and  will  be 
below  5  percent  in  almost  all  of  the 
States.  Therefore,  we  will  not  need  to 
extend  FSB . 

I  would  also  hope  that  we  might  have 
devised  some  kind  of  Federal  public  as- 
sistance program  which  addresses  the 
needs  of  the  exhaustees  who  have  serious 
family  obligations,  no  assets,  and  no  op- 
portunity to  work;  so  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  use  unemployment  insur- 
ance as  we  have  tended  to,  to  fill  the 
gaps  of  a  very  inadequate  Federal  public 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  comments.  May  I  say 
that  he  has  made  a  valiant  effort  to  give 
an  answer,  but  his  remarks  do  not  answer 
my  question.  What  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, and  I  imderstand  that,  Is  that  per- 


haps circumstances  will  justify  yet 
another  extension.  I  think  at  some  point, 
frankly,  we  have  to  do  what  I  thought 
we  had  done  last  year,  which  was  to  put 
everybody  on  notice  that  It  was  not  going 
to  happen.  Having  failed  to  do  that,  it 
will  not  surprise  me  to  see  yet  another 
effort  to  extend  this  program. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Benjamin)  . 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4800  with  reserva- 
tions as  demonstrated  by  my  voting 
against  the  rule  which  foreclosed  all 
amendments  except  Committee  amend- 
ments on  this  bill. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
man) for  his  work  and  that  of  his  sub- 
committee in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  fioor,  the  major  part  of  which  I 
strongly  advocate  and  support. 

However,  the  measure  falls  short  in  at 
least  two  instances. 

First,  it  appears,  by  the  changes  pro- 
posed to  the  1974  act  in  this  b^ll.  that  the 
unemployed  worker  who  has  already  re- 
ceived 52  weeks  of  benefits  will  be  cut  off 
from  further  financial  assistance  with- 
out notice  although  they  are  assured,  in 
some  instances,  of  65  weeks  imder  pres- 
ent law. 

Because  the  present  law  is  governed 
by  State  insured  unemployment  rate 
figures,  the  Gary-Hammond-East  Chica- 
go area  of  northwest  Indiana  has  not  re- 
ceived Federal  supplemental  benefits 
since  April  1976.  Therefore,  the  scheme 
of  local  market  area  trigger  or  quali- 
fication is  far  superior  to  any  National  or 
State  eligibility  factor  in  recognizing  the 
pockets  of  unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "insured  un- 
employment rate"  factor  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  For  instance.  Report  No.  95- 
82,  accompanying  this  bill,  indicates  on 
page  5  that  Indiana  is  not  eligible  as  a 
State  because  its  trigger  rate  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1977,  is  3.85  percent. 

On  page  15  of  the  report,  the  only  local 
market  area  in  Indiana  purportedly  eli- 
gible imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill  for 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  is  Evans- 
ville.  My  contact  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  also  indicates  that  the  Port 
Wayne  area  of  Indiana  may  also  be  eligi- 
ble. 

I  have  no  qualm  with  the  eligibility 
of  Evansville  and  Fort  Wayne,  or  even 
that  of  neighboring  (Thicago  which  is 
found  to  be  eligible  while  Gary-Ham- 
mond-East Chicago,  a  part  of  the  same 
metropolitan  area.  Is  not.  To  expand  on 
this,  the  Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago 
area  has  a  labor  force  of  273,300  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor.  By  the 
same  source,  it  has  19,000  imemployed  to 
which  I  parenthetically  add  that  19,000 
is  a  very  conservative  and  inaccurate  fig- 
ure being  based  on  the  national  survey. 
Regardless,  this  means  a  raw  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  6.9  percent,  seasonably  ad- 
justed to  6.3  percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  Port  Wayne  area  has  a 
5.5  percent  unemployment  rate,  sesison- 
ably  adjusted  to  4.9  percent.  Likewise, 
Evansville  has  a  6.2  percent  xinemploy- 
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ment  rate,  seasonably  adjus  ed  to  5.3 
percent. 

On  this  minute  examlnatlo  a,  the  In- 
equities In  Indiana,  If  not  nationwide, 
are  readily  apparent. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Corman,  In  a  response  to 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  discussed  i  similarly 
defenseless  shortcoming  of  th  s  bill. 

The  funding  of  the  1974  ac  was  pro- 
vided by  repayable  advances  rom  Fed- 
eral general  revenues  to  the  ex'  ended  un- 
employment accoimt  in  the  P  jderal  im- 
employment  insurance  trust  ft  nd.  Under 
this  funding  mechanism,  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  use  of  the  Insured 
imemployment  rate  as  a  trlgge  •. 

However,  imder  the  provislcns  of  this 
bill,  the  fimding  Is  the  gener  il  revenue 
f imdlng  for  FSB  weeks  enc  ing  after 
March  31, 1977.  The  taxpayers  )r  the  Na- 
tion will  provide  $588  millloi.  in  fiscal 
1977  and  $526  million  in  fiscal :  978.  Some 
of  those  taxpayers  are  from  he  Gary- 
Hammond-East  Chicago  ar  ;a  whose 
brethren,  and  fatally  members  form  the 
ranks  of  unemployed  in  that  area  who 
will  get  no  relief  under  the  pn  ^visions  of 
this  bill. 

Finally,  what  relevance  dO(  s  the  In- 
sured imemployment  rate  ha  re  in  this 
bill?  Whether  the  unemployed  person  is 
trying  to  gain  admission  to  the  labor 
market,  is  returning  to  the  lab  or  market 
or  is  being  eased  out  of  a  job  )ecause  of 
existing  economics,  the  comietltlon  is 
for  the  same  job  by  all  of  th«  e  persons. 

My  request  Is  that  this  bl  I  be  con- 
sidered further  to  maintain  Fe  leral  sup- 
plemental benefits  at  a  maximum  of  65 
weeks  and  that  the  'rigger  b;  the  un- 
employment rate  of  the  lab(r  market 
area  and  not  the  lnsvu"ed  unen  iployment 
rate  which  is  truly  inequitable  ( nd  imf  air 
in  its  present  form. 

While  I  will  vote  for  this  bill  it  is  with 
reluctance  because  of  the  i  ioremen- 
tloned  shortcomings. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chilrman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle  nan  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Madam  Chain  lan,  there 
are  many  good  reasons  whj  this  bill 
should  not  be  passed  in  its  pre  lent  form, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  th  it  it  Is  a 
public  assistance  bill  masquerading 
under  the  title  of  unemploym  ;nt  insur- 
ance. 

On  the  whole  our  unemployi  lent  com- 
pensation system  has  worked  well  since 
Its  institution  in  1935,  during  the  Great 
Depression.  Employers  as  we  1  as  em- 
ployees supported  the  system  >ecause  It 
provided  rehef  for  those  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  work  because  o:  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  economy. 

When  we  first  enacted  th?  Federal 
supplemental  benefits  progran  in  E>e- 
cember  1974,  we  were  told  tlat  it  was 
only  a  "temporary"  program.  Now,  this 
legislation  would  extend  it  through 
March  of  1978  and  there  may  be  a  few 
doubting  that  there  will  be  n)  attempt 
to  continue  it  at  that  time,  bu  I  am  not 
among  those. 

Most  recipients  of  unempio;  ment  in- 
surance draw  benefits  for  abou ;  15  weeks 
before  they  get  their  old  jol  back  or 
find  a  new  Job.  But  by  allow;  ag  people 
to  draw  benefits  for  1  year  w ;  are  dis- 


couraging people  from  looking  for  work. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  many  studies, 
Including  the  works  of  Harvard  econo- 
mist Martin  Feldsteln.  Professor  Peld- 
steln  has  pointed  out  that  the  untaxed 
payments  of  recipients  in  many  States 
replace  almost  all  of  their  lost  wages  and 
in  some  Instances,  exceed  their  previous 
pay. 

During  the  94th  Congress  the  Unem- 
pl03rment  Compensation  Subcommittee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, decided  that  the  FSB  program  should 
be  discontinued  on  March  31,  1977. 

The  "targeting"  provisions  in  the  bill 
aggravate  another  Inequity.  By  providing 
for  extended  pajmients  In  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  of  more 
than  250,000  and  high  unemployment 
we  exclude  those  SMSA's  in  Texas — 
Laredo,  McAUen,  Sherman-Denlson — 
which  have  high  jobless  rates  but  not 
enough  populatior  to  qualify. 

In  addition,  the  Congressional  Budget 
OflBce  estimates  that  the  cost  of  area 
trigger  program  will  add  $228  million  to 
the  budget  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
Overall,  it  adds  some  $588  million  in 
1977,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  in 
1978. 

I  urge  you  to  put  a  stop  to  the  danger- 
ous road  that  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  has  been  heading, 
and  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchtjm). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Madam  CHiairman,  it 
seems  as  if  we  are  debating  this  bill  with 
the  very  same  Members  who  were  present 
in  the  subcommittee  when  we  debated  it 
there.  I  do  not  see  very  many  other 
Members  here. 

I  would  like  to  concur  with  the  state- 
ment of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  ,  that  what  we  really 
are  talking  about  Is  a  welfare  program. 
We  might  call  it  a  middle-class  welfare 
program,  if  you  will.  Most  people  who 
work  for  a  living  object  strenuously  to 
welfare  payments,  as  well  they  might, 
until  they  need  them.  When  they  do  need 
them  they  must  be  sugar-coated  with  an- 
other name,  such  as  an  emergency  un- 
employment program.  Nonetheless,  it  Is 
the  same  type  of  program.  So  it  is  in  fact 
a  middle-class  welfare  program  of  a  sort. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger)  ,  who  said  that  he  had 
helped  create  this  program  and  now  felt 
that  it  should  be  phased  out.  I  would 
only  wish  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  felt  that  strongly  about 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
of  which  he  was  also  a  parent. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  opposed  this 
bill  for  the  past  year  or  so  and  find  my- 
self now  in  the  position  of  supporting  it 
nominally  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
reason  that  is  at  least  reasonably  good. 
We  have  found  ourselves  over  this  past 
winter,  as  an  example,  with  rather  ab- 
normally high  unempl03mient,  not  cre- 
ated by  employers  and  certainly  not  cre- 
ated by  employees.  We  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  western  United  States 
encumbered  by  the  very  same  problem 


'as  unemployment  reaches  rather  unac- 
ceptable highs  due  to  the  drought  situa- 
tion which  we  find  ourselves  in.  So  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  that 
attempts  to  solve,  at  least  on  a  spot  basis, 
those  areas  of  abnormal  imemployment. 

Madam  Chairman,  with  the  bill  con- 
structed as  it  is,  I  think  that  I  can  sup- 
port it,  at  least  for  the  1-year  period. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rangel)  In  his  attempt  to  spot  these 
areas  of  unemployment  did  us  a  favor. 
Instead  of  going  to  a  national  trigger, 
he  went  to  an  area  trigger  based  upon 
metropolitan  statistical  reporting  areas. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying, 
nor  did  anyone  on  the  committee  say, 
that  this  is  the  be-all-and-end-all  and 
the  complete  answer.  The  point  is  that 
this  has  not  been  tried  this  way  before, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  beneficial.  If  we 
find  that  it  is  not,  then  it  can  be  changed. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  was  one  gra- 
tuitous remark  addressed  to  the  commit- 
tee by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Corman), 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that 
deals  with  reporting,  that  Is,  being  re- 
quired to  report  job  availability  to  the 
Employment  Service. 

Quite  frankly,  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
that  employers  should  be  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Employment  Service.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
man) indicated  that  the  minority  thrust 
this  provision  into  the  bill.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
consists  of  25  majority  members  and  12 
minority  members.  Therefore,  it  Is  hardly 
possible  for  the  minority  to  thrust  any- 
thing on  anyone. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  point  is  that 
the  Employment  Service  has  had  such  a 
dismal  record  all  over  the  United  States 
that  employers  simply  do  not  use  them 
because  what  they  get  from  the  Employ- 
ment Service  usually  Is  people  who  are 
really  not  the  most  desirable. 

Consequently,  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger) 
ofifered  an  amendment  in  committee  to 
allow  for  either/or — either  a  written 
offer  of  a  job  or  the  job  being  offered 
through  the  Emplojrment  Service. 

I  think  that  perhaps  answers  that 
problem  when  we  reach  the  suitability 
of  work  provision. 

We  do  not  touch  this  suitability  of 
work  provision  as  It  appUes  to  the  Insured 
portion  of  unemployment  In  the  first  39 
weeks.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  after 
the  39-week  period,  if  we  are  indeed 
going  to  fund  it,  the  very  least  we  can 
ask  anyone  to  do  is  to  take  a  job  that  is 
offered  which  will  pay  at  least  as  much 
as  the  benefits  the  individual  would  have 
received  from  unemplosmient  compensa- 
tion. 

That  figure.  Madam  Chairman,  comes 
to  120  percent  of  benefits.  That  Is  a  most 
generous  figure.  Madam  Chairman,  and 
109.6  percent  would  have  been  an  ade- 
quate figure.  We  went  to  120  percent  to 
take  care  of  any  of  those  contingencies 
that  might  arise  which  we  had  not 
addressed. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  what  we  have 
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before  us  is  about  the  most  reasonable 
attempt  to  solve  a  pressing  problem. 

There  Is  objection  to  the  Federal  pay- 
ment rather  than  to  dumping  this  bur- 
den onto  the  employers.  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  point  out  to  the  body,  however, 
that  when  we  have  an  earthquake  or  a 
flood  and  now  a  drought,  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  participate  In 
meeting  that  disaster.  That  is.  In  essence, 
what  we  are  asking  here:  When  these 
unemplojTnent  figures  reach  unaccept- 
able levels,  the  Federal  Government; 
that  is,  all  of  us,  participate  In  meeting 
that  disaster. 

I  think.  Madam  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  we  have  a  bill 
that  we  can  support  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram for  1  year.  At  the  end  of  this  year, 
we  will  know  whether  the  suitability  of 
work  provision  worked,  whether  the  Fed- 
eral pa3Tnent  provision  worked,  and 
whether  or  not  our  unemployment  fig- 
ures have  dropped  to  any  appreciable 
degree. 

If  none  of  it  works,  I  will  find  myself, 
hopefully,  standing  in  this  well  asking 
for  a  "no"  vote.  At  this  time  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  condition  of  the  economy  will  be  in  a 
year  from  today.  I  hope  unemployment 
will  be  considerably  lower  than  it  is  now. 
I  hope  we  have  seen  the  last  of  FSB  be- 
cause in  a  year  from  now  we  will  no 
longer  need  it.  I  also  hope  that  between 
now  and  next  year  we  come  up  with  a 
more  adequate  and  equitable  Federal 
public  assistance  program  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  use  unemployment  compen- 
sation for,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ketchtjm)  very  accurately 
stated,  a  middle  income  public  assistance 
program. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  an  aye  vote 
on  the  bill  H.R.  4800. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  sincerely  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Van- 
DER  Jagt)  for  tbe  contribution  he  has 
made  to  H.R.  4800  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1977. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  review  each  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  since  it  was  done  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Corman). 

I  do,  however,  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  section  201  that 
delays  the  0.3  percent  penalty  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980,  for  those  States  that  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  from  the  Federal 
Treausry  to  pay  their  unemployment 
compensation  payments. 

My  State  of  Connecticut  and  other 
States  which  are  enjoying  the  delay  in 
the  penalty  tax  are  taking  steps  to  put 
their  unemployment  compensation 
funds  in  a  better  financial  position.  To 
force  these  States  to  accept  a  penalty 
tax  in  1978  would  put  an  additional  bur- 
den on  th(jse  States  which  are  experi- 
encing theTiIghest  unemployment  rates 
In  the  United  States. 


Under  the  current  law,  and  under  the 
current  2-year  extension  of  section  201, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  make  a 
determination  that  the  State  "took  ap- 
propriate action  to  substantially  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  restoring  the 
State's  unemployment  account  in  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  *  *  *." 

Those  States  which  are  receiving  the 
delay  under  current  law  must  take  ap- 
propriate action  similar  to  that  taken  by 
Connecticut  which  last  year  raised  its 
tax  base  to  $6,200.  But  to  relmpose  a  pen- 
alty tax  in  1978  makes  no  economic 
sense. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brodhead)  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  provided  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  securing  this  additional  2-year 
delay. 

The  delay  will  enable  the  National 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation to  report  back  on  this  problem  by 
July  1, 1979. 

I  include  my  remarks  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation on  this  issue  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4800. 
Testimony    op    Hon.    William    R.    Cotter, 

Before     the     Subcommittee     on     Public 

Assistance     and     Unemployment     Com- 
pensation of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 

Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: I  would  not  take  the  subcommit- 
tee's time  unless  I  felt  the  problem  of  de- 
pleted State  unemployment  compensation 
funds  deserved  your  attention  as  you  pre- 
pare an  extension  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental benefits  program. 

A  total  of  23  states  have  been  forced  to 
take  out  loans  from  the  Federal  treasury  as 
the  demands  of  high  unemployment  ex- 
hausted their  U.C.  funds.  The  faUure  of 
these  states  to  recover  fully  from  years  of 
recession  is  the  major  reason  for  their  pres- 
ent indebtedness. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  U.C.  loans, 
the  states  involved  have  three  years  to  repay 
the  debt,  or  face  an  annual  employer  pen- 
alty tax  of  three-tenths  of  one  percent.  For 
each  year  the  debt  remained  unpaid,  an  ad- 
ditional three-tenths  of  'one  percent  would 
be  added  to  the  penalty. 

In  1975,  Congress  realized  that  implemen- 
tation of  this  tax  would  impose  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  state  economies  still  suf- 
fering from  high  joblessness.  The  tax,  in 
fact,  would  put  state  employers  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  and  hurt  their  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  Jobs  lost  during  the  re- 
cession. Such  a  result  woiUd  make  it  more 
diflScult  for  the  states  Involved  to  reduce 
their  unemployment  compensation  debt. 

Realizing  this  problem.  Congress  voted  to 
delay  lmp)osition  of  the  penalty  tax  untU 
January  1,  1978,  provided  that  the  States 
demonstrated  an  active  effort  to  finance 
their  U.C.  funds. 

Now.  as  the  new  deadline  approaches,  the 
problem  remains  unsolved. 

In  addition  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  11  States  face  the  pen- 
alty tax  if  the  deadline  Is  allowed  to  pass. 
These  States  are:  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Rhode  Island.  Six  other  States, 
which  took  out  loans  in  1976.  conceivably 
could  be  penalized  after  their  three -year 
grace  period  has  elapsed. 


All  of  the  economic  models  I  have  seen 
show  there  will  be  no  significant  reUef  for 
the  unemployment  compensation  burden  of 
these  States  untU  the  1980's.  I  therefore  ask 
this  subcommittee  to  consider  an  extension 
of  the  penalty  tax  suspension  until  January 
1,  1980.  (The  suspension  provision  can  be 
found  in  Sec.  110(a)  of  Public  Law  94-45  and 
Sec.  3302(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  revenue 
code.) 

Such  an  extension  will  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  findings  of  the 
national  commission  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, which  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  by  January,  1979.  with  a  plan  to 
overhaul  the  entire  U.C.  system. 

Tliank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 
take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  With  your 
permission.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem along  with  my  testimony  into  the  hear- 
ing record. 

Insebt  to  Testimony  of  Hon.  William  R. 
Cotter,  February  22,  1977 

Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  author- 
izes loans  to  help  states  pay  unemployment 
compensation  when  their  unemployment 
compensation  funds  have  been  depleted. 

As  the  subcommittee  knows,  taxable  pay- 
roll tends  to  be  low  when  demand  for  bene- 
fits is  highest.  Therefore,  if  there  were  no 
u.  c.  loan  provision  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  adverse  economic  conditions  could 
create  a  situation  in  which  the  need  for 
benefits  outstripped  the  state's  revenue  re- 
sources. 

The  basic  law  (Sec.  3302(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  provides  not  only  for 
loan  repayments,  but  also  for  penalties  to  be 
Imposed  if  repayment  is  delayed  after  a 
specified  time  period.  The  penalty,  an  in- 
crease In  federal  unemployment  taxes  for 
employers,  is  effective  if  the  state  has  not 
made  full  repayment  by  November  10  of  the 
year  which  begins  on  the  second  January  l 
following  the  date  the  loan  was  made. 

The  law  levies  an  unemployment  tax  of  3.4 
per  cent  on  employers  and  then  forgives  2.7 
per  cent  if  the  state  has  an  approved  unem- 
ployment compensation  law.  Because  all 
states  have  such  a  law,  the  effective  federal 
tax  Is  0.7  per  cent.  Revenue  from  this  tax 
Is  used  to  pay  both  the  federal  and  state 
administrative  costs  for  the  program,  to  cre- 
ate the  loan  fund  and  to  finance  the  federal 
share  of  the  additional  benefits  paid  In  peri- 
ods of  high  unemployment. 

Section  3302(c)  provides  that  when  a  state 
has  not  repaid  its  loan  within  the  specified 
period,  the  federal  employer  tax  for  that 
state  will  be  increased  by  0.3  per  cent  and 
that  additional  Increases  of  the  same  amount 
will  be  added  for  each  subsequent  year  the 
loan  remains  unpaid. 

This  provision  should  be  unnecessary 
when  high  unemployment  is  a  temporary 
problem.  The  state  should  be  able  to  get  on 
Its  feet  quickly  and  repay  the  loan  without 
a  significant  drain  on  Its  resources.  In  1976, 
however.  Congress  recognized  that  the  states 
still  in  debt  to  the  federal  Treasury  were 
facing  a  continuing  unemployment  problem. 
With  high  Joblessness,  their  u.  c.  funds  were 
still  depleted  and  their  businesses  too  pres- 
sured to  absorb  an  additional  federal  tax. 

A  temporary  provision  therefore  was  added 
to  the  Emergency  Compensation  and  Special 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1975  (P.L. 
94-45)  to  postpone  tbe  penalty  tax  until 
January  1,  1978,  but  only  in  those  states 
where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  found  "appro- 
priate action  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
its  unemployment  programs  so  as  substan- 
tially to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  state's  vmemployment  account  in  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund  and  permitting  the 
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repayment  within  a  reasonable 
advances." 

The  Secretary  this  year  mad« 
tions  for  three  states:  Connectlqut 
and  Washington.  Vermont  and 
could  not  qualify  for  the  penaltj 
sion,  and  employers  in  the  two 
required  to  pay  the  0.3  per  cei|t 
year.  Connecticut  and  the  12 
that  took  out  loans  in  1975  wll 
The  12  jurisdictions  are:  Alabania 


time  of  any  the   District   of    Columbia,   Illinois,    Maine, 

Massachusetts,   Michigan,    Mlnnestota,   New 

determlna-  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico  and  Rhode 

Vermont  Island. 

Washington  Six  additional  states  took  out  loans  in  1976. 

tax  suspen-  The  enclosed  table  (prepared  by  the  Depart- 

states  were  ment  of  Labor)    shows  the  loans  made  to 

levy.  Next  states  through  January  15,  1977. 

urlsdlctions  The  available  evidence  suggests  that  all  of 

ace  the  tax.  these  states,  even  with  extraordinary  effort, 

Delaware,  would  be  unable  to  repay  their  loans  fully 


States 


ConiMcticut 31.8 

Washington 

Vermont 

New  Jersey... 

Rhode  Island. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Puerto  Rjco., 

Minnesota. 

Maine. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 


1  Actual  loans  received,  $426,000,000,  less  r  payment  through  reduced  employer  credits,  $12,800,000,  total,  $413,200,000. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
am  voting  in  favor  of  H.R 
Emergency    Unemployment 
tion  Extension  Act  extending 
supplemental 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  in 
was  reported  to  the  House 
and  would  have  preferred, 
passage  of  H.R.  2235. 

H.R.  4800  extends  the 
but  makes  several  key  revisions 
FSB  program.  I  am  opposec 
the  revisions  made  by  this  bill 
on  the  other  hand,  would  s  mply 
extended  the  FSB  program  in 
form. 

I  would  have  been  inclinec 
opposition  to  this  bill,  if  the 
program  did  not  expire  in 
days.     - 

HM.  4800  could  have  been 
conform  with  the  H.R.  2231 
through  the  amending 
House  decided  in  an  earlier 
to  consider  this  bill  imder  : 
hibiting  any  amendments  frcjm 
ual  Members  on  the  floor.  I 
effort  to  open  the  bill  to 
ments   by  voting  against 
question,  but  unfortimately 
failed. 

Two  important  revisions  a 
H.R.  4800:  a  reduction  in  the 
weeks  available  under  the 
26  weeks  to  13  weeks  and  the 
of  overly  stringent  requireme  its 
ceptance  of  employment  uni  er 
called  suitable  work  provisioi 
ter  provision  requires  an 
take  practically  any  job  offer 
not  he  is  qualified  for  other 

The  first  revision  contains 
tages  to  both  State  govemmei  ,ts 
employed  individuals  who  caiinot 
long-term  employment.  Undef 
ent  FSB  program.  States  with 
ment  rates  of  5  percent  or 
been  eligible  to  participate 
program.  In  these 
additional  weeks  of  unemplojtnent 
pensation  pajmients  are  mad  s 
to  supplement  State  unemplo  'ment 
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within  the  next  few  years.  Accordingly,  an 
extension  of  the  present  provisions  for  sus- 
pension of  the  penalty  tax  may  be  appropri- 
ate. The  extension  would  not  apply  auto- 
matically to  all  states  whose  loans  remain 
unpaid,  but  only  to  those  who  can  demon- 
strate that  they  are  doing  their  best  to  retire 
the  debt  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  these  states,  any  Increase  In  the  unem- 
ployment tax  paid  by  employers  might  hinder 
economic  recovery. 


ADVANCES  TO  STATES  FROM  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  ACCOUNT 
|ln  millions  of  dollars  per  calendar  year| 


States 


1972       1973       1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 
through 
Jan.  15, 

1977        Total 


District  of  Columbia 

7.0 

Alabama 

10.0 

Illinois.. _ 

Arkansas 

68. 8 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Maryland 

Montana 

26.6 
20.0 
446.5 
20.0 
22.5 

7.6 
18.5 
36.1 

1.4 


Total. 


31.8       62.4       17.2      1,477.7      1,813.3 


5. 5  39. 1 

30.0 

32.1  547.4 

1.0  21.0 

22.5 

7.6 

18.5 

36.1 

2.2  3.6 

184.1    3,586.5 
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grams, when  the  regular  and  extended 
State  payments  run  out — a  period  of  39 
weeks.  The  FSB  program  helps  ease  the 
financial  burden  of  many  States  that 
otherwise  could  not  offer  supplemental 
payments  to  their  extended  unemployed 
individual^.  For  those  individuals  who 
are  experiencing  diflaculty  in  locating 
lasting  employment,  the  FSB  program 
since  1974  has  assured  them  that  a  total 
of  65  weeks  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation would  be  available. 

This  reduction  in  the  number  of  weeks 
of  FSB  payments  is  inappropriate  with 
unemployment  hovering  ever  7  percent 
nationwide.  Many  Americans  will  con- 
tinue to  need  the  kind  of  assistance  that 
the  FSB  program  has  provided.  The  pro- 
longed and  severe  winter  only  accentu- 
ates the  importance  of  this  point.  Pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4800  will  mean  that  only  52 
weeks  will  be  available  for  individuals 
under  the  FSB  program. 

Unemployment  in  my  outi  State — ^New 
York — is  over  8  percent.  Even  though  the 
nationwide  rate  has  declined  somewhat, 
the  severity  of  the  recession  is  still  ap- 
parent. The  Congressional  Budget  Offce 
has  predicted  a  national  unemployment 
rate  of  6.8  percent  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Obviously  long-term  imemployment  will 
be  as  much  a  problem  then  as  it  is  now. 
And  this  is  not  just  a  story  of  statistics; 
rather  it  is  a  gloomy  outlook  on  the 
status  of  millions  of  human  beings  living 
in  our  country. 

H.R.  2235,  the  bill  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  under  consideration  today, 
could  have  counteracted  those  deficien- 
cies in  H.R.  4800  which  I  have  pointed  to 
above.  This  bill,  which  I  cosponsored  with 
Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Members  would  simply  have  extended 
the  FSB  program  in  its  existing  form — 
thus  maintaining  the  availability  of  65 
weeks  of  FSB  and  State  payments. 

In  spite  of  my  objections,  however,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  kind  of  solution  of- 
fered by  H.R.  2235,  could  b;  enacted  in 
the  next  10  days.  The  alternative  to  the 
program  contained  in  H.R.  4800.  then, 
is  no  program  at  all.  I  believe  we  must 


assure  the  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
that  we  still  care  and  I  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Chairman,  there 
are  two  items  I  want  to  make  mention 
of  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  that  section 
of  the  bill  providing  for  the  denial  of 
Federal  supplementary  benefits  of  indi- 
viduals who  refuse  offers  of  suitable 
work. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  action 
needs  to  be  taken  in  this  area,  and  I 
congratulate  the  committee  on  taking 
a  couple  of  steps.  The  fact  that  we  have 
language  in  the  bill  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  standards 
defining  "suitability  of  work,"  certainly 
ought  to  lead  to  a  tightening  up  of  the 
administration  at  the  State  level,  par- 
ticularly in  those  States  with  loose  defi- 
nitions of  suitable  work. 

This  said,  however,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee could  have  and  should  have  gone 
further.  For  instance,  the  application  of 
the  suitability  standard  is  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  State  making  a  determina- 
tion that  an  individual's  prospects  for 
obtaining  work  in  his  or  her  customary 
occupation  are  poor.  After  39  weeks, 
there  is  really  very  little  doubt  but  that 
those  prospects  are  in  fact  poor.  The  bill 
should  have  simply  made  the  suitable 
work  refusal  mandatory  in  all  cases, 
rather  than  creating  a  loophole  for  in- 
equities by  making  it  dependent  upon  a 
State  decision. 

Additionally,  by  Including  in  the  defi- 
nition of  suitable  work  a  requirement 
that  the  job  offered  must  pay  wages 
equal  to  120  percent  of  the  FSB  claim- 
ant's weekly  unemployment  benefit,  we 
are  treating  individuals  in  States  with 
high  benefit  levels  much  more  generously 
than  those  in  States  with  lower  levels. 
In  some  States,  the  benefits  now  range 
upward  of  $7,000  or  $8,000  a  year,  which 
means  that  the  job  would  have  to  pay 
nearly  $10,000.  In  other  States,  the  bene- 
fit levels  are  less  than  $5,000  yearly,  and 
the  benefit  levels  do  not  always  reflect 
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differing  costs  of  living.  We  would  have 
been  better  off  using  just  the  minimum 
wage  criteria. 

At  some  point  along  the  line,  we  should 
go  further  and  apply  this  tighter  suita- 
bility of  work  standard  to  those  receiving 
unemployment  benefits  in  excess  of  26 
weeks,  or  perhaps  15  weeks.  An  individ- 
ual certainly  ought  to  be  given  time  to 
find  work  in  his  field,  but  39  weeks  is 
excessively  long.  If  there  are  jobs  avail- 
able, they  ought  to  be  filled.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  was  meant  neither 
to  provide  a  long-term  paid  vacation  nor 
to  provide  employers  with  a  permanent 
source  of  ready-trained  employees.  It  was 
designed  solely  to  provide  a  basic  source 
of  income  to  those  who  are  laid  off  until 
they  are  able  to  find  other  work. 

With  one  of  the  new  eligibility  require- 
ments for  public  service  jobs  being  that 
an  individual  must  have  been  receiving 
unemployment  benefits  for  15  or  more 
weeks,  we  may  need  to  tighten  suitability 
standards  in  order  to  insure  that  such 
eligible  individuals  actually  take  public 
service  jobs  if  they  are  offered  to  them. 
There  is  reason  for  concern  in  this  re- 
gard in  view  of  a  survey  of  FSB  benefici- 
aries conducted  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment which  showed  that  only  11  percent 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  public  service 
job  paying  the  minimum  wage,  and  just 
31  percent  would  be  willing  to  take  such 
a  job  paying  $4  an  hour. 

The  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  bill 
I  wanted  to  mention  has  to  do  with  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  teachers  over  the 
summer  months  or  between  terms.  This, 
of  course,  has  been  prohibited,  but  ap- 
parently the  language  prohibiting  such 
payment  does  not  specifically  mention 
vacation  periods,  and  in  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois at  least,  a  number  of  teachers  took 
advantage  of  that  loophole  and  applied 
for  and  received  benefits  over  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  period. 

The  Labor  Department  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  since  the  law  does  not  deal  with 
this  matter,  State  law  applies.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  rather  narrow  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Department,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, what  we  are  faced  with. 

I  am  sure  it  was  never  our  intent  to 
permit  the  payment  of  benefits  over  the 
Christmas  or  Easter  vacations,  and  had 
this  bill  not  come  before  us  under  a  closed 
rule.  I  would  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  close  this  loophole.  Perhaps  this  can 
be  done  in  the  Senate,  and  then  accepted 
in  conference. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  include  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  Mr.  Weatherford 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  concerning 
the  eligibility  of  teachers  and  other 
school  employees  for  payments  under  the 
special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram: 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor.  Em- 
ployment AND  Th.\ining  Admin- 
istration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  14,  1977. 
Mr.  Alan  Rothenberg, 

AsHstant  Minority  Counsel,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rothenberg:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  of  December  30,  1976,  concerning 
the  eUglblllty  of  teachers  and  other  school 
employees  for  payments,  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  under  the  special  unemployment 
assistance  (SUA)  program. 


The  newspaper  article  "Teachers  Can  Col- 
lect for  Christmas  Layoff",  while  essentially 
correct,  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  "Un- 
employment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1976",  referred  to  in  the  newspaper  article, 
did  extend  the  program  initiated  In  Decem- 
ber 1974  until  December  31,  1977,  with  final 
payments  to  June  30, 1978. 

The  legislation  signed  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1976,  did  not  deal  with  the  ability  of 
professional  school  employees  to  secure  bene- 
fits during  vacation  breaks.  Prior  legislation 
did  prohibit  payment  of  benefits  under  the 
SUA  program  to  professional  employees  In 
the  instructional,  research  and  administra- 
tive capacity  If,  after  being  employed  in  one 
school  year  or  term,  the  individual  has  a 
contract  (written,  oral  or  implied)  to  be 
employed  in  the  next  year.  This  exclusion  Is 
not  applicable  to  shutdowns,  etc.,  occuring 
during  the  academic  year. 

The  new  legislation  provides  that  hourly 
or  nonprofessional  employees  are  not  only 
Ineligible  between  the  academic  years  but 
also  between  terms  within  the  academic  year. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  in  administering  the  SUA  program, 
has  been  that  unemployed  school  employees 
when  not  subject  to  Federal  restrictions 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  all  other  un- 
employed workers  eligible  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  regular  State  program.  There- 
fore, since  other  workers  can  qualify  for 
benefits  during  short  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, we  feel  that  school  employees,  who 
meet  the  State  eligibility  conditions,  should 
also  be  able  to  qualify  for  benefits. 

The  program  is  a  temporary  measure  de- 
signed to  provide  some  financial  assistance 
to  individuals  not  normally  covered  under 
regular  State  or  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  This  program  was  made 
possible  by  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law 
93-567,  which  provided  up  to  26  weeks  of 
benefits  for  eligible  claimants.  The  Emer- 
gency Compensation  and  the  Special  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1975, 
Public  Law  94-45,  dated  June  30,  1975,  in- 
creased the  entitlement  of  SUA  payable  from 
a  maximum  of  26  weeks  to  39  weeks,  and 
extended  the  program  for  another  year  to 
December  31,  1976.  Effective  October  20,  1976, 
the  President  signed  Into  law  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1976, 
Public  Law  94-566.  This  legislation  extended 
the  period  for  filing  new  SUA  claims  to 
December  31,  1977,  with  payments  continu- 
ing through  June  30,  1978.  after  which  the 
program  will  be  absorbed  through  the  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  these  workers  under 
the  regular  State  program. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  SUA,  an  unem- 
ployed Individual  must  not  be  eligible  for 
compensation  under  any  State  or  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  law,  and  have 
had  in  the  most  recent  base  period,  prior  to 
filing  an  initial  claim,  sufficient  employment 
and  wages  to  meet  the  employment  and  wage 
requirement  of  the  applicable  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law.  In  addition,  an 
unemployed  individual  to  be  eligible  for 
SUA  must  be  able  to  work,  available  for 
work,  and  seeking  work,  within  the  meaning 
of,  or  as  required  by,  the  applicable  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  and  not 
subject  to  disqualification  under  that  law. 

Although  the  SUA  program  is  federally 
funded,  the  administration  of  it  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  individual  States  who 
act  as  agents  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
States  apply  their  own  laws  in  administer- 
ing the  program  (except  where  contrary  to 
Federal  requirements)  and,  therefore,  all 
determinations  for  claims  filed  against  Illi- 
nois employment  would  be  subject  to  Illinois 
State  law.  Any  appeal  based  upon  disagree- 
ment with  a  determination  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  appellate  process  of  Illinois 
law. 


If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 
Lawrence  E.  Weatherford,  Jr., 
Administrator,  Unemployment 

Insurance  Service. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  4800,  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1977.  While  unemployment 
has  decreased  from  its  recession  high,  it 
still  remains  a  major  problem.  The  econ- 
omy has  undergone  a  minor  rejuvena- 
tion over  the  past  year,  but  we  are  far 
from  our  prerecession  levels  of  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  economic  indicators  of  the 
past  few  months  give  us  little  prospect  of 
a  sustained  recovery  which  would  result 
in  a  healthy  economy  and  accompanstog 
unemployment. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  the  Federal  supple- 
mental benefits,  FSB,  program  for  1 
additional  year  until  March  31,  1978. 

However,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  committee,  but  in 
conjunction  with  the  President's  desires 
and  corresponding  Budget  Committee 
restraints,  the  period  of  FSB  will  only 
be  13  weeks  instead  of  the  26  weeks 
under  current  laws  which  many  imem- 
ployed  workers  are  sorely  depending 
upon.  Normally,  unemployment  benefits 
are  for  39  weeks,  26  of  which  are  totally 
State  financed  and  13  weeks  of  which 
are  financed  equally  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Government.  Under  the  current 
law,  FSB  is  provided  from  the  40th 
through  the  52d  week  to  those  unem- 
ployed who  live  in  States  where  the  In- 
sured unemployment  rate  Is  above  5  per- 
cent, and  from  the  53d  through  the  65th 
week  in  those  States  where  the  insured 
unemployment  rate  is  over  6  percent. 

It  is  the  President's  judgment  that  the 
economy  will  improve  substantial^ 
enough  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
providing  65  weeks  of  coverage,  but  rath- 
er that  52  weeks  will  be  adequate.  I  could 
not  disagree  more.  Unemplosonent  still 
remains  over  7  percent  with  over  7  mil- 
lion workers  searching  and  competing 
for  nonexistent  jobs.  Since  we  have  yet 
to  commit  ourselves  to  full  employment 
legislation,  I  think  it  is  premature  for  us 
to  reduce  total  benefits.  We  are  about  to 
Infiict  a  severe  burden  on  those  workers 
who  are  in  their  53d  to  65th  week  of 
benefits  for  they  would  be  cut  off  as  of 
March  31,  1977.  For  those  workers  Hear- 
ing the  end  of  their  52  weeks  of  benefits, 
an  equally  harsh  reality  is  in  store  for 
them.  These  people  deserve  better  than 
to  be  surreptitiously  cut  off  from  what 
they  rightly  believe  to  be  their  just  com- 
pensation, especially  when  we  have 
failed  to  provide  them  with  employment. 
While  many  members  of  the  committee 
wished  to  challenge  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's decision  not  to  provide  funds  for 
the  53d  through  the  65th  week  of  FSB, 
it  was  decided  that  such  a  move  might 
cause  the  whole  FSB  program  to  lapse 
as  of  March  31,  1977.  This  would  have 
caused  greater  havoc  and  suffering  than 
reducing  the  term  for  benefits  as  the 
President  had  requested. 

The  bill  does  however  provide  relief 
to  the  States  In  the  form  of  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  moratorium  on  the  recoup- 
ment of  outstanding  Federal  unemploy- 
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ment  Insurance  loans  to  the  States.  Due 
to  the  abnormally  high  levd  of  unem- 
ployment during  the  past  few  years, 
many  States  have  drained  their  trust 
funds  through  which  un  imployment 
benefits  were  originally  inti  nded  to  be 
paid.  This  resulted  in  extent  ive  borrow- 
ing from  the  Federal  Goven  iment  by  20 
States.  Because  of  the  abno  -mally  high 
level  of  unemployment  bene!  t  recipients 
in  these  States,  the  funds  remain  de- 
pleted. 

Normally,  recoupment  procedures 
would  require  an  automatic  increase  of 
0.3  percent  per  year  in  the  0.7  percent 
employer  Federal  unemploy  nent  Insur- 
ance tax  until  the  borrowec  sum  is  re- 
paid. However,  since  imemp  oyment  re- 
mains at  such  a  high  level  it  was  felt 
that  the  infliction  of  this  ax  on  em- 
ployers would  only  dampen  their  desire 
to  rehire  or  hire  workers.  Th  s  States  af- 
fected by  this  provision  ar<  :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Deliware,  Ha- 
waii, Illinois,  Maryland.  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesot  a,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Nevs  da,  Oregon, 
Permsylvania,  Rhode  Islan( ,  Vermont, 
and  Washington.  Additional  y,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  would 
be  affected  by  this  provision. 

A  newly  enacted  provlsicn,  which  I 
feel  will  enhance  the  equity  of  the  FSB 
program,  is  a  refinement  in  t  le  "trigger- 
ing on"  mechanism  of  th;  program. 
Under  the  current  law,  the  nsured  im- 
employment  rate  must  be  5  percent  or 
more,  for  FSB  benefits  to  bsgin.  When 
the  insured  rate  drops  belo'ir  5  i)ercent 
the  whole  State  is  triggered  o  I.  However, 
many  States  have  large  pocke  ts  of  chron- 
ic unemployment  and  these  a  reas  are  ex- 
cluded under  the  current  sy  item.  In  an 
effort  to  address  this  problei  i,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  a  new  cor  cept  based 
upon  standard  metropolitai ,  statistical 
areas — SMSA's— of  over  250  000  people. 
When  the  insured  rate  in  a  State  drops 
below  5  percent,  then  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  will  be  direct  ed  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  SMSA's  lave  an  in- 
sured rate  of  unemployment  over  5  per- 
cent. Such  a  finding  would  trigger  on 
FSB  for  that  area. 

It  is  projected  that  10  SMJ  A's.  in  four 
States,  would  be  triggered  on  by  this 
provision  in  fi.scal  1977.  They  ire  Florida: 
Miami  and  Tampa;  Indiana:  Evansville; 
Georgia:  Atlanta  and  Augusta;  and 
Ohio:  Akron,  Canton,  Toled  >,  Lorraine, 
and  Youngstown.  Additiona  ly,  in  fiscal 
1978  the  following  areas  ars  projected 
to  benefit  from  this  provision :  Delaware: 
Wilmington;  Hawaii:  Honolilu;  Illinois: 
Chicago  and  Rockford,  and  Kentucky: 
Louisville. 

We  have  also  determined  that  as  of 
April  1, 1977,  P6B  will  be  finj  need  out  of 
general  revenues.  It  was  fel  that  after 
an  unemployed  worker  had  ei  hausted  his 
permanent  benefits,  the  reason  for  his 
unemployment  could  no  longer  be  at- 
tributed to  his  employer  ani  I  therefore, 
the  fiscal  burden  should  be  s  lifted  from 
the  employer  to  general  revei  lues. 

Finally,  we  did  agree  on  oi  le  provision 
which  significantly  changes  ;he  concep- 
tual format  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits.  After  39  weeks  of  >enefits,  no 
longer  will  an  unemployed  worker  be 
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left  with  his  dignity  and  be  allowed  to 
reject  a  job  which  is  not  closely  related 
to  his  field  and  which  does  not  pay  a 
similar  wage  to  his  previous  employ- 
ment. Rather,  he  will  be  forced  to  accept 
any  job  offered  which  pays  more  than: 
the  minimum  wage;  120  percent  of  un- 
employment benefits;  and  120  percent 
of  unemployment  benefits  plus  any  con- 
tractual supplementation  he  may  be  en- 
titled to  from  his  previous  employer. 
This  provision  is  a  major  reversal  for  the 
American  labor  movement.  No  longer 
does  a  worker's  training  entitle  him  to 
reject  labor  which  is  alien  to  him  or 
which  pays  significantly  less  than  he 
previously  was  earning.  We  are  locking 
workers  into  jobs  for  which  they  are 
unsuited  and  thus  denying  them  the  op- 
portunity to  seek  employment  commen- 
sui-ate  with  their  skills  and  background. 
I  fear  we  are  setting  a  poor  precedent 
in  enacting  such  an  archaic  provision. 
While  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
does  have  some  reprehensible  provisions, 
I  am  also  persuaded  that  there  are  re- 
deeming qualities  to  what  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  In  any  event,  I  am  confident 
that  any  deficiences  which  may  be  within 
H.R.  4800  are  compensated  for  by  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  Federal 
supplemental  benefits  program  for  an- 
other year.  Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  voting  for  quick  pass- 
age of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Shoet  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  E.xtenslon  Act 
of  1977". 

TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   EMER- 
GENCY    UNEMPLOYMENT     COMPENSA- 
TION PROGRAM 
Sec.  101.  Extension  of  Progbam. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 102(f)  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "March  31,  1977"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1978". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  weeks 
of  unemployment  ending  after  March  31, 
1977. 

Sec.  102.  Payment  op  Emergenct  Benefits 
ON  THE  Basis  of  State  or  Area 
Triggers  and  52 -Week  DtrsATioN 
OF  Benefits. 
(a)  Area  Emergenct  Benefit  Periods. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  102(c)  (3) 
of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1974  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "any  State"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
area  of  a  State"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  State  'emergency  on' 
Indicator"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
area  'emergency  on'  Indicator";   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "a  State  Emergency  off' 
Indicator"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an 
area  'emergency  off"  Indicator". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  such  section 
102(c)  (3)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  in 
the  case  of  any  area  of  a  State — 

"(1)  There  Is  an  area  'emergency  on"  Indi- 
cator for  any  week — 

"(I)  if  there  Is  a  State  or  National  'on' 
indicator  for  such  week  (as  determined  un- 


der subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  203  of 
the  Federal-SLate  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970) ,  and 

"(11)  If  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment 
in  such  area  for  the  period  consisting  of  the 
most  recent  3  calendar  months  ending  before 
such  week  equaled  or  exceeded  5  per  centum, 
or  if  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  in 
the  State  for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  Immediately  preceding  12  weeks 
equaled  or  exceeded  5  per  centum. 

"(11)  There  Is  an  area  'emergency  off'  Indi- 
cator for  any  week — 

"(I)  If  there  Is  a  State  and  National  'off' 
Indicator  for  such  week  (as  determined  un- 
der subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  203  of 
the  Pederal-Stato  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970) ,  or 

"(11)  If  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment 
in  such  area  for  the  period  consisting  of  the 
most  recent  3  calendar  months  ending  before 
such  week  is  less  than  5  per  centum,  and  if 
the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  In  the 
State  for  the  period  consisting  of  such  week 
and  the  Immediately  preceding  12  weeks  Is 
less  than  5  per  centum.". 

(b)  52-Week  Dxtration  Period  for  Emer- 
gency Benefits. — Subsection  (e)  of  section 
102  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  liwertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  amount  established  In  such  ac- 
count for  any  individual  shall  be  qual  to  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  regular  compensation  (Including  depend- 
ents' allowances)  payable  to  him  with  respect 
to  the  benefit  (as  determined  under  the  State 
law)  on  the  basis  of  which  he  most  recently 
received  regular  compensation;  or 

"(B)  13  times  his  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  (as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 202(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970)  for  his  benefit  year."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  par- 
agraph (3);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "amounts  determined 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  shall  each"  In  paragraph 
(3)  (as  so  designated)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  with  respect  to  any  individual 
shall". 

(c)  Definition  of  Area. — Section  105  of 
Buch  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (8) 
as  paragraphs  (7) .  (8) ,  and  (9) ,  re^)eotlvely; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(5)  the  term  'area'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  State — 

"(A)  a  labor  market  area  or  part  of  a 
labor  market  area  which  Is  located  within 
such  State,  and 

"(B)  all  other  parts  of  such  State  which 
are  not  located  within  any  labor  market  area; 

"(6)  the  term  'labor  market  area*  means 
any  area  (determined  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (5) )  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  a  contiguous  population  center  with  a 
population  of  at  least  250,000  Individuals;". 

(d)  Special  Rule  Where  BENEFrrs  Are  Not 
IN  Effect  in  an  Entire  State. — Section  105 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  105."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  emergency  benefit  period  Is  not 
In  effect  in  all  areas  of  a  State,  the  deter- 
mination of  an  individual's  period  of  ellgl- 
blUty  or  additional  eligibility  period  or  of 
whether  there  is  an  emergency  benefit  period 
applicable  to  the  Individual  shall  be  made 
by  reference  to  the  area  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual was  last  employed  during  the  base 
period  for  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  Individual  most  recently  re- 
ceived regular  compensation." 
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(e)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  105(a)  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (d) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  State"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "any  area  of  a  State". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  105(2)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  105(a)  (2) "; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  105(4)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  105(a) 
(4)". 

(f )  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  In  general. — ^Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  take  effect  with  the  week 
beginning  on  April  24,  1977.  If  for  the  last 
week  beginning  before  April  24,  1977,  there 
Is  an  emergency  benefit  period  in  effect  In 
a  State,  any  emergency  benefit  period  In  ef- 
fect In  any  area  of  such  State  for  the  week 
beginning  on  Aprtl  24,  1977.  shall  for  pur- 
poses of  section  102(c)  (3)  (A)  (ll)  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1974,  be  treated  as  a  continuation  of 
the  emergency  benefit  period  which  was  in 
effect  in  such  State  for  the  last  week  begin- 
ning before  April  24,  1977. 

(2)  Subsection  (b). — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  weeks 
of  tmemployment  ending  after  March  31, 
1977. 

Sec  103.  Financing  of  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Prom  General 
Funds. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  104  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"financing  provisions 
"Sec  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  each  State  the  sums 
payable  to  such  State  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
shall  make  payments  to  the  State,  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  certification,  by  trans- 
fers of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  provided  by  subsection  (b)  to 
the  account  of  such  State  In  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trxist  Fund. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments to  States  to  the  extent  that  such  pay- 
ments are  attributable  to  emergency  com- 
pensation paid  to  individuals  for  weeks  of 
imemployment  ending  after  March  31,  1977. 
Sec  104.  Denial  of  Emergency  Compensa- 
tion  TO   iNDIVIDUALfl    WHO   REFUSE    OFFERS 

OF  Suitable  Wobk  or  Who  Are  Not  Ac- 
tively Seeking  Work. 
(a)    General   Rule. — Section    102   of  the 
Emergency     Unemployment     Compensation 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  emei^ency  compensation  shall  not  be 
payable  for  any  week  to  any  Individual 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  compensa- 
tion If  during  such  week  such  individual— 
"(A)  falls  to  accept  any  offer  of  suitable 
work  or  to  apply  for  any  suitable  work  to 
which  he  was  referred  by  the  State  agency. 

"(B)  falls  to  actively  engage  In  seeklne 
work.  ^ 

"(2)  If  any  individual  Is  Ineligible  for 
emergency  compensation  for  any  week  by 
reason  of  a  failure  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Individual 
shall  be  Ineligible  to  receive  emergency  com- 
pensation for  any  week  which  begins  during 
a  period  which— 
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"(A)  begins  with  the  week  following  the 
week  In  which  such  failure  occurs,  and 

"(B)  does  not  end  until  such  Individual 
has  been  employed  during  at  least  4  weeks 
which  begin  after  such  failure  and  the  total 
of  the  remuneration  earned  by  the  Indlvdual 
for  being  so  employed  Is  not  less  than  the 
product  of  4  multiplied  by  the  individual's 
average  weekly  benefit  amount  (as  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  section  202(b)  (1)  (C) 
of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for  his 
benefit  year. 

"(3)  Emergency  compensation  shall  not  be 
denied  under  paragraph  (1)  to  any  Individ- 
ual for  any  week  by  reason  of  a.  failure  to 
accept  an  offer  of,  or  apply  for,  suitable 
work — 

"(A)  If  the  average  weekly  remuneration 
payable  to  such  Individual  for  the  position 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  120  percent  of  the  Individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  (as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970)  for  his  benefit  year, 
plus 

"(11)  the  amount  (If  any)  of  supplemental 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  (as  de- 
fined In  section  501(c)  (17)  (D)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  payable  to  such 
Individual  for  such  week; 

"(B)  If  the  position  was  not  offered  to  such 
Individual  in  writing  or  was  not  listed  with 
the  State  employment  service; 

"(C)  if  such  failure  would  not  result  in  a 
denial  of  compens  a,tlon  under  the  provisions 
of  the  applicable  State  law  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (4) ;  or 

"(D)  the  position  pays  wages  less  than  the 
higher  of — 

"(I)  the  minimum  wage  provided  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  without  regard  to  any  exemption;  or 

"(11)  any  applicable  State  or  local  minimum 
wage. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"  (A)  The  term  'suitable  work'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Individual — 

"(I)  any  work  for  which  the  Individual  Is 
reasonably  fitted  by  training  and  experience: 
and 

"(11)  any  work  for  which  an  individual 
lacks  the  required  skills  and  training  If,  In 
connection  with  the  Job,  the  Individual  Is 
provided  with  the  necessary  training  to  per- 
form the  work. 

If  the  State  agency  determines  that  an  In- 
dividual's prospects  for  obtaining  work  In  his 
customary  occupation  are  i>oor,  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  any  work  Is  suitable 
work  for  the  Individual  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  work  involves  lower 
pay  or  lesser  skills  than  the  Individual's  cus- 
tomary occupation. 

"(B)  An  Individual  shall  be  treated  as 
actively  engaged  In  seeking  work  diu-ing  any 
week  If — 

"(1)  the  Individual  has  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  sustained  effort  to  obtain  work 
during  such  week,  and 

"(11)  the  Individual  provides  tangible  evi- 
dence to  the  State  agency  that  he  has  en- 
gaged in  such  an  effort  during  such  week." 

(b)     Effective     Date. — The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  weeks 
of  unemployment  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  105.  Recovery  of  Overpayments. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  105  of  the  Em- 
ergency Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  If  an  individual  knowingly  haa 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a 
false  statement  or  representation  of  a  mate- 
rial fact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused 
another  to  faU,  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
and  as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or 
representation  or  of  such  nondisclosure  such 


individual  has  received  an  amount  of  emer- 
gency compensation  under  this  Act  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled,  such  Individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  Ineligible  for  further  emer- 
gency compensation  under  this  Act  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  tUe  appli- 
cable State  unemployment  compensation  law 
relating  to  fraud  In  connection  vrtth  a  claim 
for  unemployment  compensation;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
have  received  amoimts  of  emergency  compen- 
sation under  this  Act  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  the  State  is  authorized  to  requli« 
such  individuals  to  repay  the  amounts  of 
such  emergency  compensation  to  the  State 
agency,  except  that  the  State  agency  may 
waive  such  repayment  if  It  determines  that— 

"(I)  the  payment  of  such  emergency 
compensation  was  without  fault  on  the  part 
of  any  such  individual,  and 

"(11)  such  repayment  would  be  contrary 
to  equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(B)  The  State  agency  may  recover  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
deductions  from  any  emergency  compensa- 
tion payable  to  such  Individual  under  thU 
Act  or  from  any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payable  to  such  Individual  under  any 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  law 
administered  by  the  State  agency  or  under 
any  other  Federal  law  administered  by  the 
State  agency  which  provides  for  the  payment 
of  any  assistance  or  allowance  with  respect 
to  any  week  of  unemployment,  during  the 
three-year  period  after  the  date  such  Indi- 
viduals received  the  payment  of  the  emer- 
gency compensation  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  except  that  no  single  deduction  may 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  from  which  such  deduction  Is  made. 

"(C)  No  repayment  shall  be  required,  and 
no  deduction  shall  be  made,  until  a  deter- 
mination has  been  made,  notice  thereof  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  has  been 
given  to  the  Individual,  and  the  determina- 
tion has  become  final. 

"(3)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  (l)  or  (2)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  determinations  under  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  law,  and 
only  In  that  manner  and  to  that  extent." 

(b)     Effective    Date. — The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  106.  Modification  of  Agreements. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  propose  to  each  State 
with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  agreement 
under  section  102  of  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1974  a  modi- 
fication of  such  agreement  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  emergency  compen- 
sation under  such  Act  In  accordance  with  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  If  any 
State  fails  or  refuses,  within  the  3-week  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  proposes  such  a  modification  to  such 
State,  to  enter  into  such  a  modification  of 
such  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
terminate  such  agreement  effective  with  the 
end  of  the  last  week  which  ends  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  such  3-week  period. 
TITLE  II— REPAYMENT  OP  STATE  LOANS 
Sec  201.  Repayment  of  State  Loans. 

(a)  General  Rule. — ^The  last  sentence  of 
section  3302(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  reduction  In  credits 
against  unemployment  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  1,  1978"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1980". 

(b)  State  Requirements. — The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  State  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that  such  State  meets  the  re- 
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FOR  State  and  Local 
section  (a)  of  section  115  of  thn 
ment  Compensation  Amendments 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Effective  Date. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
the  amendments  made  by  this 
apply  with  respect  to  certifications 
for  1978  and  subsequent  years; 

"(A)  the  amendments  made  b; 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  only  apply 
services  p)erformed  after 
and 

"(B)  the  amendments  made 
tlon  (c)  shall  only  apply  wltl 
weeks  of  unemployment  which 
December  31, 1977 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State 
ture  of  which  does  not  meet  In  a 
slon  which  closes  during  the 
1977,  the  amendments  made  b 
(c)  shall  only  apply  with  respeclj 
unemployment   which   begin   after 
ber  31,  1978  (or  If  earlier,  the 
by  State  law) ." 

(b)  Pregnanct 
section  (c)  of  section  312  of  th( 
ment  Compensation  Amendmen  s 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — 
"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  pa 
the  amendments  made  by  this 
apply  with  respect  to  certlflcatlc^ 
for  1978  and  subsequent  years. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State 
ture  of  which  does  not  meet 
session  which  closes  during  the 
1977,  the  amendments  made  by 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
of  such  State  for  1979  and 

(c)  Election  op  Local 
Use    RziMB'aRSEUENT    Method 
(c)    of   section   506  of  the   TJn 
Compensation     Amendments 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
the  amendments  made  by  this 
apply  with  respect  to  certification 
for  1978  and  subsequent  years, ' 
respect  to  services  performed 
ber  31.  1977. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State 
ture  of  which  does  not  meet  In 
slon  which  closes  during  the 
1977,  the  amendments  made  by 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
of  such  State  for  1979  and 
but  only  with  respect  to  service^ 
after  December  31,  1978." 

(d)  Effective    Date. — ^The 
made  by  this  section  shall 
October  20,  1976. 
Sec.  302.  Clabifting  Amendmem^. 

(a)  Illegal  Aliens.' 
section  3304(a)  (14)  of  the 
Code  of  1954   (relating  to  denlil 
ployment  compensation  to  illeg  il 
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Inserting  ".  ia  lawfully  present 
of  performing  such  services,  or". 
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State  law  requirements)  Is  amended 
Ing  out  "or  group  or  organlzatlc  us 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "or  grou]) 
mental  entitles  or  other 
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(c)  Disqualification  op  Teachers. — 
Clause  (1)  of  section  3304(a)  (6)  (A)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Instructional  re- 
search" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
structional, research";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "two  successive  aca- 
demic years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two  successive  academic  years  or  terms". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
October  20, 1976. 

Sec.  303.  Delay  In  Reporting  Dates  for 
National  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Compensation. 

(a)  Interim  Report. — Subsection  (f)  of 
section  411  of  the  Unemplojmient  Compen- 
sation Amendments  of  1976  (relating  to  In- 
terim report  of  National  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Compensation)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  31,  1978"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1978". 

(b)  Final  Report. — Subsection  (g)  of 
such  section  411  (relating  to  final  report) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1979" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1979". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  bill  Is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  except 
those  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  are  in  order 
and  said  amendments  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
there  are  no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  com- 
mittee amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Miss  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4800),  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974  for  an  additional  year,  to  re- 
vise the  trigger  provisions  in  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  411,  she  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  recommit  OFFERED  BY  MR,  PBENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRENZEL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4800  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean?. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  327,  nays  63, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  87 

YEAS— 327 

Addabbo 

Dicks 

Lagomarslno 

Akaka 

Dlggs 

Le  Fante 

Alexander 

Dlngell 

Leach 

Allen 

Dodd 

Lederer 

Ambro 

Downey 

Leggett 

Am  merman 

Drlnan 

Lehman 

Anderson. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lent 

Calif. 

Early 

Levitas 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Edgar 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Long,  La. 

N.Dak. 

EUberg 

Long,  Md. 

Annunzlo 

Emery 

Luken 

Applegate 

Ertel 

Lundine 

Ashley 

Evans,  Del. 

McClory 

Asp  In 

Evans,  Ga. 

McCloskey 

AuColn 

Evans,  Ind. 

McCormack 

Bafalls 

Fary 

McDade 

Baldus 

FasceU 

McEwen 

Barnard 

Fen  wick 

McHugh 

Baucus 

Fish 

McKay 

Bauman 

Fisher 

McKinney 

Beard,  R  J. 

Flthlan 

Madlgan 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Filppo 

Magulre 

Bedell 

Flood 

Markey 

Bellenson 

Flowers 

Marks 

Benjamin 

Hynt 

Marlenee 

Bennett 

Foley 

Martin 

BevUl 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mathls 

Blaggl 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Matto.x 

Bingham 

Forsythe 

MazzoU 

Blanchaid 

Fountain 

Meeds 

Blouin 

Praser 

Metcalfe 

Boggs 

Frey 

Meyner 

Boland 

Fuqua 

MikulsU 

Boning 

Gaydos 

Mlkva 

Bonier 

Gephardt 

MUler,  Calif. 

Bonker 

Gibbons 

Miller,  Ohio 

Bowen 

Oilman 

Mineta 

Brademas 

Ginn 

Mlnish 

Breckinridge 

Glickman 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Brinkley 

Goodllng 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Brodhead 

Gore 

Moakley 

Brooks 

Gradlson 

Moffett 

Broomfleld 

Grassley 

Mollohan 

Brown,  CsUlf. 

Oudger 

Moore 

Brown,  Mich. 

Guyer 

Moorhead, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hagedom 

Calif. 

BroyhUl 

Hamilton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Moss 

Burgener 

Hannaford 

Mottl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Harkln 

Murphy,  HI. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Harrington 

Murphy,  N.Y.  ! 

Bxirlison,  Mo. 

Harris 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Burton,  John 

Harsha 

Murtha 

Burton.  PhUUp  Heckler 

Myers,  Gary 

Byron 

Hefner 

Myers,  Michael 

Caputo 

Heftel 

Myers,  Ind. 

Carney 

Hlghtower 

Natcher 

Carr 

Hillls 

Neal 

Carter 

Holland 

Nedzl 

Cavanaugh 

Hollenbeck 

Nichols 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Nix 

Clausen. 

Holtzman 

Nolan 

DonH. 

Horton 

Nowak 

Cohen 

Howard 

O'Brien 

Coleman 

Hughes 

Oakar 

Collins,  m. 

Hyde 

Oberstar 

Oonte 

Jacobs 

Obey 

Conyers 

Jenkins 

Ottlnger 

Corman 

Jenrette 

Panetta 

Cornell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Patten 

Comwell 

Jordan 

Patterson 

Cotter 

Kasten 

Pattison 

Coughlln 

Kastenmeler 

Pease 

D' Amours 

KB3en 

Pepper 

Danlelson 

Ketchum 

Perkins 

Davis 

Keys 

Pettis 

de  la  Garza 

Kildee 

Pike 

Delaney 

Koch 

Prcyer 

Del  1  urns 

Kostmayer 

Price 

Dent 

Krebs 

Pritchard 

Derwlnskl 

Kirueger 

Qule 

Dickinson 

T*Falce 

QuUlen 
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BahaU 

Shuster 

Vento 

BaUsback 

Simon 

Walgren 

Bangel 

Slsk 

Walker 

Begula 

Smith,  Iowa 

Walsh 

Reuss 

Snyder 

Wampler 

Biclimond 

Solarz 

Watkins 

Rlnaldo 

Speliman 

Waxman 

Blsenhoover 

Spence 

Weaver 

Bod  mo 

St  Germain 

Weiss 

Roe 

Stenton 

Whalen 

Bogers 

Stork 

White 

Bconey 

Steed 

Whltehurst 

Booe 

Steers 

WUson,  Bob 

BOGenthal 

Stokes 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Kostenkowskl 

Stratton 

Wirth 

Boybal 

Studds 

Wolff 

Buppe 

Thompson 

Wright 

Busso 

Thornton 

Wydier 

Santlnl 

Tonry 

Wylle 

Sarasln 

Traxler 

Yates 

Sawyer 

Treen 

Yatron 

Scheuer 

Trlble 

Young,  Fla. 

Schroeder 

Tsongas 

Young,  Mo. 

Schulze 

Ullman 

Young,  Tex. 

Seiberllng 

Van  Deerlin 

Zeferettl 

Sharp 

Vander  Jagt 

Shipley 

Vanik 

NAYS— 63 

Archer 

Gammage 

Quayle 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Roberts 

Ashbrook 

Gonzalez 

Robinson 

Badbam 

Hall 

Rousselot 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hammer- 

Kuunels 

Butler 

schmldt 

Satterfield 

Clawson,  Del 

Hansen 

Sebellus 

Cleveland 

Huckaby 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cochran 

Ichord 

Stangeland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Stelger 

Conable 

Kelly 

Stockman 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Symms 

Crane 

Kindness 

Taylor 

Daniel,  Dan 

Latta 

Thone 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lott 

Volkmer 

Derrick 

Lujan 

Waggonner 

Devlne 

McDonald 

Whitley 

Doman 

Mahon 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Marriott 

Wiggins 

English 

Michel 

Winn 

Flndley 

Pickle 

Frenzel 

Poage 

NOT  VOnNG — 42 

Abdnor 

Hubbard 

Rudd 

BadiUo 

Ireland 

Ryau 

Breaux 

Jeffords 

Sikss 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Skelton 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Skufcitz 

Cbisholm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slack 

Clay 

McFall 

Staggers 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mann 

Stxunp 

Eckhardt 

Mllford 

Teague 

Erlenbom 

Montgomery 

Tucker 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pressler 

Udall 

Florlo 

Pursell 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Glalmo 

Rhodes 

Young,  Alaska 

Hawkins 

Roncalio 

Zablockl 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Slkes. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Stvunp. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Clay  vrtth  Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Roncalio  vrlth  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Ptirsell. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Messrs.  McKAY  and  FOUNTAIN 
Changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  ROB- 
ERT W.  DANIELS,  JR.,  and  MARRIOTT 
Changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 


i,     SJ.     f- 


ii^m      Ui 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTION  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H.R.  4800 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk,  in  en- 
grossing H.R.  4800,  may  make  the  fol- 
lowing clerical  correction: 

On  page  10,  line  14,  strike  the  word  "or" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "and". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  matter  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  393 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House 
Resolution  393. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  COMMON 
SITUS  PICKETING  BILL 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
overwhelming  consensus  of  congression- 
al leaders  with  whom  I  have  talked  that 
a  common  situs  picketing  bill,  in  some 
form,  will  almost  certainly  be  passed  by 
the  House  within  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  and  construc- 
tive in  drafting  a  bill,  which,  if  it  be- 
comes law,  will  be  evenhanded  and  fair 
to  both  sides  in  any  labor-manag^ement 
dispute,  I  have  written  and  will  offer  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  4250,  which  I  believe  will  be 
far  more  acceptable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  amendment 
I  shall  oflfer  is  to  provide  the  machinery 
and  procedure  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
an  amicable  settlement  of  such  disputes, 
wherever  possible,  before  they  result  in 
needless  and  costly  strikes,  lockouts,  and 
construction  site  picketing,  in  which  the 
economy,  the  public,  and  both  sides  to 
the  dispute  usually  lose — and  no  one 
really  wins. 


This  substitute  amendment,  which  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  which  appears  on  page  HI 288  of 
Thursday,  March  17,  1977,  contains: 

First.  A  provision  establishing  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  25 -member  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, made  up  of  ten  members  each  from 
labor  and  management  groups  in  the 
construction  industry,  three  public  in- 
terest members,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  de- 
signed to  function  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  as  a  more  viable  structure  for 
collective  bargaining  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Second,  A  prohibition  against  any  la- 
bor organization  "picketing,  threaten- 
ing to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  picketed, 
any  employer  where  an  object  thereof  is 
the  removal  or  exclusion  from  the  site  of 
any  employee  on  the  ground  of  sex,  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  or  because 
of  the  membership  or  nonmembership 
of  any  employee  in  any  labor  organiza- 
tion." 

Third.  A  prohibition  ag'ainst  any  labor 
organization  striking  or  picketing  a  con- 
struction site  "to  force,  require,  or  per- 
suade any  person  to  cease  or  refrain 
from  using,  selling,  purchasing,  handling, 
transporting,  specifying,  installing  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  the  products  or 
systems  of  any  other  producer,  processor, 
or  manufacturer." 

Fourth.  A  prohibition  against  "picket- 
ing, threatening  to  picket,  or  causing  to 
be  picketed,  any  employer  where  an  ob- 
ject thereof  is  to  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  an  employer  to  discriminate 
against  any  employee — or  to  exclude  any 
labor  organization  on  the  ground  that 
such  labor  organization  is  not  affiliated 
with  a  national  or  international  labor 
organization  •  •  •." 

Fifth.  A  requirement  that  a  labor  or- 
ganization "shall  provide  prior  written 
notice  of  intent  to  strike,  picket,  or  to 
refuse  to  perform  services  of  not  less 
than  10  days  to  all  imions  and  the  em- 
ployers and  the  general  contractor  at 
the  site,  and  to  any  national  or  interna- 
tional organization"  with  which  the 
union  is  affiliated,  "and  to  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee;  provided,  that  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  10  days  from  the 
transmittal  of  such  notice  the  labor  or- 
ganization may  engage  in  activities  per- 
mitted"—under  the  act — only  "if  the 
national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion— gives  notice  in  writing  authoriz- 
ing such  action,  provided  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  CoUective  Bargaining 
Committee  under  the  provisions  of  title 
II  hereof  does  not  disapprove  and  notify 
the  labor  organization  of  its  disapproval 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  said  10  days,  in 
which  event  such  strike,  picketing  or  re- 
fusal to  perform  services  shall  be  post- 
poned at  least  30  days  to  give  time  to  the 
parties  involved  to  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences or  dispute  by  collective  bargain- 
ing, with  such  assistance  as  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  may  provide." 

SIxtii.  A  prohibition  against  striking 
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or  picketing  at  the  site  ol  construction 
"of  a  building,  structure,  ( r  other  work 
involving  residential  struct  ures  of  three 
residential  levels  or  less  c(  instructed  by 
an  employer  who  in  the  last  taxable 
year  had  a  gross  volume  of  construc- 
tion business  of  $9.500,00C  or  less,  ad- 
justed annually  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  based  u  aon  the  revi- 
sions of  the  Price  Index  or  New  One 
Family  Houses  prepared  b: '  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census." 

Seventh.  A  provision  tha ;  when  there 
Is  a  collective  bargaining  ag  reement  cov- 
ering employees  of  the  cor  stiniction  in- 
dustry, there  must  be  a  ( 0-day  notice 
given  by  either  party  prioi  to  any  ter- 
mination or  modification  o  such  agree- 
ment. 

Eighth.  A  prohibition  or  strikes  and 
lockouts  during  the  60  days  after  notice 
is  given,  during  which  per  od  the  con- 
tract shall  remain  in  fujl  force  and 
effect. 

Ninth.  A  provision  that  when  the  com- 
mittee receives  notice  and  i,  written  re- 
quest for  assistance  from  aj  ly  party  to  a 
dispute,  it  shall  be  manda  ;ory  for  the 
committee  to  take  Jurisdlct  an.  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  discretionary  with  tl  e  committee 
in  the  absence  of  such  requ  !st 

Tenth.  Provisions  establihing  stand- 
ards for  the  exercise  of  the  committee's 
jurisdiction,  primarily  desiined  to  pro 
mote  volimtary  settlement  of  disputes, 
dlrectir\g  the  committee  to  request  the 
participation  in  negotiatiors  of  appro- 
priate r^ational  organlzatidns  of  both 
labor  anfl  management,  and  iirecting  the 
committee  to  meet  with  interested  par- 
ties and  such  appropriate  c  rganlzations 
as  maciy  be  set  up  under  tie  act 

Eleventh.  A  prohibition  m  any  new 
collective  bargaining  agreement  during 
the  time  of  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
unless  the  national  labor  prganization 
has  agreed  to  it  in  writing. 

Twelfth.  A  prohibition  a^inst  strikes 
and  lockouts  during  the  peri  xi  when  the 
committee  has  taken  juris  lictlon  over 
any  dispute  between  a  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization — or 
nate  a£Qliate — and  an  emp3":jyer  or  asso 
elation  of  employers. 

Thirteenth.  A  prohibition 
committee's  modification  of 
or  proposed  collective  bargaining  agree 
ment. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTI  RE  DAY 


(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  w* 
mission  to  address  the  Hous^  f 
ute.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
opportunity  to  inform  the 
the  House  that  today,  Mondat. 
1977,  is  "American  Agricultu  'e 

It  is  a  day  set  aside  to  hoi  lor 
ture  and  agricultural  producers 
day  set  aside  to  help  all 
derstand  the  value  of  Amerlian 
ture.  It  Is  a  day  to  help  us  all 
we  are  dependent  on  farmers 
ers  for  the  food  we  eat  and 
wear  and  thereby  help  briiig 
more  positive  attitude  towarq 
and  agricultural  producers. 
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Nowhere  in  the  world,  and  at  no  other 
time  in  history,  have  a  people  had  avail- 
able food  and  fiber  in  such  quality  and 
abundance  for  such  a  relatively  small 
share  of  their  daily  earnings,  as  is  en- 
joyed now  by  the  American  public. 

Today  only  about  5  percent  of  our 
people  farm  the  land.  One  American 
farmer  feeds  53  people — three  times  as 
many  as  20  years  ago. 

What  is  important  is  that  Americans 
realize  that  this  has  come  about  and 
will  continue  to  be  true  only  so  long  as 
the  fanner  and  rancher  have  the  in- 
centive to  produce  in  the  quantities  we 
need  to  meet  both  our  domestic  and  ex- 
port requirements. 

We  currently  are  exporting  the  pro- 
duction of  1  in  4  acres  harvested  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  highly  important 
in  achieving  a  balance  of  payments  in 
foreign  trade,  enabling  us  to  import  the 
petroleum  products  and  the  countless 
other  things  we  use  which  come  from 
abroad.  So  we  must  make  sure  the  Am- 
erican producer  has  sufficient  incentives 
and  profits  to  remain  in  production, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  of  financial 
loss  because  of  droughts,  and  floods,  in- 
sects and  other  natural  disasters  over 
which  he  has  little  or  no  control. 

Because  Americans  have  for  so  long 
taken  for  granted  their  good  fortune  as 
the  world's  best  clothed  and  fed  people 
most  have  failed  to  credit  the  farmer 
for  his  contribution  to  our  national 
welfare. 

We  need  to  improve  communications 
between  the  consumer  and  the  farmer. 
As  a  step  in  that  direction,  the  first 
"American  Agriculture  Day,"  was  desig- 
nated just  3  years  ago.  It  is  fitting  that 
a  day  be  marked  to  honor  agriculture 
and  those  related  with  it,  just  as  we 
long  have  set  aside  annuaJly  a  "Labor 
Day,"  to  honor  those  who  toil  in  our 
industries. 

On  this  fourth  such  "American  Agri- 
culture Day,"  the  distinguished  actor 
and  Arizona  farmer  and  rancher,  John 
Wayne,  is  serving  as  honorary  chairman 
of  the  occasion.  We  should  all  as  public 
ofQcials  do  what  we  can  to  bring  about 
a  closer  imderstanding  between  all 
Americans  as  either  consumers  or  pro- 
ducers, or  both. 

I  am  happy  to  observe,  incidentally, 
that  we  now  have  in  the  White  House, 
in  President  Carter,  a  man  who  has  a 
farm  background  and  knows  firsthand 
the  efforts  and  contributions  made  by 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  to  our 
country's  prosperity  and  fvurther  well 
being. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  country  today,  in  schoolrooms, 
community  centers.  State  legislatures 
and  coimtless  other  places,  Americans 
have  planned  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
to  mark  "American  Agriculture  Day." 

It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  take  a  few 
moments  to  mark  that  special  occasion 
as  well. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Iowa,  a 
State  with  a  rich  and  diverse  agricultural 
heritage. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  34.2 
million  of  Iowa's  total  35.8  million  acres 


of  land  are  devoted  to  farming.  That  Is 
over  92  percent  of  the  State's  total  land 
area.  Iowa's  131,000  farms,  which  aver- 
aged about  261  acres  in  size,  harvested 
7.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  agricul- 
tural harvest  in  1976.  The  value  of  that 
harvest  crop  totaled  over  $4.6  billion — 
the  third  highest  State  total  in  the  Na- 
tion last  year. 

When  I  say  I  am  from  Iowa,  people  in 
Washington  often  reply  by  saying  some- 
thing like:  "My  wife  has  relatives  in 
Ohio,"  or  "I've  always  wanted  to  vaca- 
tion in  Oregon."  They  seem  to  have  a 
little  difficulty  grasping  the  fact  that 
Iowa  is  a  State  of  its  own,  or  exactly 
where  it  is  located. 

I  suspect  that  many  of  these  individ- 
uals, with  the  best  of  intentions,  have  no 
idea  of  the  very  vital  contribution  which 
Iowa  makes  to  the  Nation's  economy  or, 
more  particularly,  of  the  vital  role  which 
Iowa's  farm  families  play  in  the  Nation's 
agricultural  economy. 

American  Agricuture  Day  is  a  good 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  qn  behalf 
of  Iowa's  215,000  farmers  aiftr  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  few  moments  to  do 
that  because  I  believe  that  Iowa's  farm 
famihes  deserve  all  the  credit  they  can 
get  for  a  job  well  done. 

For  example,  I  am  afraid  few  people 
realize  that  Iowa  ranks  first  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  production  of  hogs,  second 
in  the  production  of  corn,  soybeans,  oats 
and  cattle,  fifth  in  the  production  of  beef 
cows,  seventh  in  the  production  of  mUk 
cows,  eighth  in  the  production  of  milk 
and  turkeys,  eleventh  in  the  production 
of  eggs  and  twelfth  in  the  production  of 
sheep. 

As  of  January  1,  1977,  there  were  14.2 
million  head  of  h(^s,  7.6  million  head  of 
cattle,  1.9  million  head  of  beef  cows, 
392,000  head  of  milk  cows,  and  318,000 
head  of  stock  sheep  being  raised  on  Iowa 
farms. 

Last  year,  Iowa's  1.1  billion  bushel  com 
crop  represented  18.5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  com  harvest.  The  State's  204 
million  bushel  soybean  harvest  repre- 
sented 16.2  percent  of  the  total  American 
soybean  crop  in  1976  and  its  87  million 
bushel  oat  harvest  represented  15.5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  oat  harvest. 
Iowa  crops  exported  to  foreign  countries 
totaled  $1.7  billion  and  represented  al- 
most 8  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  farm 
export  in  1976. 

I  know  many  people,  especially  in 
large,  metropolitan  areas,  have  little  idea 
of  the  sacrifice,  dedication,  and  hard 
work  which  family  fanners  Invest  each 
year  in  producing  an  agricultural  har- 
vest which  is  unequalled  by  any  nation 
on  Earth  and  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Iowa's  farmers  are  no  ex- 
ception. In  1975— the  latest  statistics 
available — the  average  gross  income  for 
Iowa  farms  was  $52,126.  That  seems  high 
until  you  discover  that  over  80  percent  of 
that  income  was  consmned  by  expenses. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  reaMfeed  net  income 
for  the  average  Iowa  farm  was  a  very 
modest  $10,294. 

Unfortunately,  statistics  alone  do  not 
capture  the  essence  of  family  farming  in 
Iowa  or  any  other  State.  At  best,  they 
indicate  how  important  family  farms  are 
to  Iowa  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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For  farm  families,  agriculture  is  more 
than  a  business.  It  is  a  lifestyle  which 
requires  and  which  expresses  a  very  pre- 
cious concern  about  the  land,  the  mys- 
tery of  nature,  and  the  ability  of  men 
and  women  to  work  hand-in-hand  with 
nature  to  produce  the  food  on  which  we 
all  depend. 

The  Nation's  family  farmers  have 
made  us  the  richest  and  best-fed  Nation 
on  Earth,  but  more  than  that,  they  have 
retained  when  many  of  us  have  forgotten 
the  values  and  attitudes  which  consti- 
tute the  core  of  the  American  character 
and  the  essence  of  our  American 
heritage. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material  on 
the  1 -minute  speech  today  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  ,  rel- 
ative to  "Agriculture  Day." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE 
ADMINISTERED  BY  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  "calling  for  an  all-out 
HEW  effort  to  ask  the  general  public 
how  welfare  reform  should  be  achieved." 

In  Secretary  Califano's  statement  of 
issues  for  public  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
welfare  reform  and  in  press  releases  is- 
sued by  all  HEW  Regional  Offices  the 
public  was  informed  that  veterans'  com- 
pensation and  pension  benefits  were  in- 
cluded under  HEW's  definition  of  wel- 
fare. 

There  follows  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Calif  ano  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  Members  of  the  House  who 
share  my  view  that  veterans'  programs 
should  be  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  not  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
any  other  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton,  D.C..  March  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  statement  of 
Issues  for  public  bearing  pertaining  to  wel- 
fare reform  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion and  It  comes  as  a  considerable  shock 
that  your  Invitation  for  public  comments  on 
ways  to  bring  about  welfare  reform  Includes 
two  longstanding  veterans'  programs. 

Your  Inclusion  of  these  two  programs 
leaves  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  you 
have  assumed  Jurisdiction  over  the  admin- 
istration of  two  veterans'  programs,  namely, 
compensation  and  pension,  which  have  long 
been  administered  by  the  Veterans  Admlnis- 
tratlon. 


It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  deeply  Involved  In  veterans'  affairs 
for  so  many  years  that  your  Agency  Is  once 
again  seeking  to  extend  Its  empire  to  control 
programs  administered  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Veterans'  organizations  spokes- 
men have  continuously  warned  this  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  that  the  goal  of  social 
welfare  planners  always  wlU  be  to  take  over 
the  Veterans'  Administration  programs.  Ap- 
parently, this  urge  has  reared  Its  ugly  head 
once  more. 

Your  announcement  states: 

"Welfare  reform  covers  two  different  types 
of  aid.  Social  Insurance  Is  one,  and  It  In- 
cludes Social  Security,  veterans'  compensa- 
tion. Medicare,  unemployment  benefits, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  others.  Income 
assistance,  the  second.  Includes  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children,  Supplemental 
Security  Income,  food  stamps,  housing  as- 
sistance, general  assistance,  and  pensions  for 
veterans." 

Your  announcement  further  states: 

"Social  Insurance  benefits  are  often  con- 
tingent on  prior  emplojTnent,  whereas  the 
primary  determinant  for  income  assistance 
Is  financial  need." 

It  Is  obvious  that  your  advisers  are  not 
aware  of  the  ellglbUlty  criteria  for  veterans' 
compensation.  The  benefit  has  no  bearing 
whatsoever  on  one's  prior  employment  nor 
Is  the  benefit  contingent  on  how  much  is 
paid  Into  an  employme5t-pj:ogrMn„-ftr-other 
words.  Mr.  SecretMyr'STlgibillty  for  veterans' 
compensation  Is-iiot  determined  by  past  em- 
ployment and  payment  Into  some  employ- 
ment insur^ce  program. 

Of  course,  a  veteran  In  receipt  of  compen- 
sation Is  being  paid  for  loss  of  earning  ca- 
pacity as  a  result  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. There  are  more  than  2.239  million 
atjch  veterans  receiving  benefits  today  for  In- 
juries received  during  active  duty — many 
occurring  in  combat.  There  are  more  than 
200,000  totally  and  permanently  disabled  due 
to  service-connected  disabilities.  These  peo- 
ple were  employed  In  the  service  of  their 
country  as  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

If  the  President  is  desiroxis  of  obtaining 
information  about  compensation  and  pen- 
sion programs,  he  should  seek  such  Informa- 
tion from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. The  President  recently  named  a  new 
Administrator  who  served  his  country  with 
honor  and  distinction,  having  been  severely 
wounded  during  a  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. Max  Cleland,  the  new  Administrator, 
heads  the  largest  Independent  agency  of 
the  Government,  employing  226,000  people 
with  regional  offices  located  in  every  State 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  would  advise  the 
President  to  contact  him  as  he  is  quite  ca- 
pable of  handling  such  an  assignment. 

I'm  sure  the  Administrator  would  teU  the 
President  that  veterans'  compensation  Is 
not  predicated  on  previous  employment  but 
Is  based  on  disability  incurred  as  a  result 
of  military  service.  He  would  also  be  quick 
to  suggest  that  veterans'  pension,  although 
based  on  need.  Is  not  a  welfare  program  but 
a  supplement  provided  to  assist  the  veteran 
for  service  to  his  country  during  a  period 
of  war  or  great  national  peril.  These  bene- 
fits were  authorized  by  Congress  in  grateful 
appreciation  and  recognition  for  the  veter- 
an's contribution  to  our  national  interest 
in  the  hour  of  need. 

Any  attempt  to  comlngle  veterans'  com- 
pensation and  pension  programs  with  other 
general  welfare  and  social  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  not  only  goes  against 
long  held,  established  tradition  and  prin- 
ciples, but  serves  to  sow  confusion  and  des- 
pair among  the  Nation's  20  mllUon  vet- 
erans, their  families  and  survivors. 

Perhaps  your  announcement  was  a  misin- 
terpretation   of   the   President's   request.    I 


should  hope  so.  I  don't  think  this  Is  the 
first  step  by  the  Administration  to  trans- 
fer the  programs  now  being  administered  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  al- 
though many  think  so.  Therefore,  I  would 
appreciate  your  letting  me  know  the  sub- 
stance of  the  President's  request  in  this  re- 
gard and  whether  or  not  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  that  you  and  your  Depart- 
ment assume  Jurisdiction  over  these  veterans' 
programs. 

Since  I  have  already  personally  expressed      * 
my  opposition  to  any  such  attempt  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  dated  February  7,  1977, 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  ' 

Sincerely, 

Rat  Roberts, 

Chairman. 


SKUBITZ  OSHA  BILL 


(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  100  cospon- 
sors,  legislation  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
This  legislation  would  exempt  from 
OSHA  rules  and  regulations  all  business 
and  farming  operations  which  have  10  or 
fewer  employees.  It  would  also  provide 
that  an  individual  would  have  to  work 
for  a  period  of  30  consecutive  days  before 
he  could  be  counted  as  an  employee  im- 
der  the  OSHA  Act.  Additionally,  tha4)ill 
provides  that  so  long  as  an  empIoyei%as 
not  guilty  of  a  willful  or  serious  viol^on 
and  had  employed  no  less  than  11  nor 
more  than  25  employees — the  employer 
would  only  receive  a  warning  for  any 
first-instance  violation.  Finally,  this  bill  * 
provides  that  no  civil  penalty  can  be 
assessed  after  an  investigation  or  in- 
spection so  long  as  the  employer  was  is- 
sued 10  or  fewer  first-instance,  non- 
serious  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  by  the 
large  number  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
joining  with  me  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation. As  of  today,  this  bill  has  garnered 
a  wider  degree  of  support  than  any  other 
OSHA  bill  thus  far  introduced  in  the  * 
95th  Congress.  I  am  also  proud  of  the  •  ^ 
significant  nonpartisan  support  of  this 
bUl.  I  am  also  happy  to  be  able  to  point 
out  that  support  for  this  bill  extends  far 
beyond  the  membership  of  this  body.  A 
number  of  national  organizations,  with 
memberships  totaling  millions  of  people, 
have  endorsed  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  for  the  Rec- 
ord— ^five  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  four  national  organizations  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation: 

National  Federation  or 

Independent  Business, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  4, 1977. 
Hon.  Joe  Skubitz, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe  :  Thanks  for  asking  NFIB  to  com- 
ment on  the  new  OSHA  legislation  that  you 
plan  to  introduce  shortly.  OSHA  remains  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing  the 
American  small  business  community  today 
and  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  positive 
action  to  alleviate  its  plight. 

The  bUl  that  you  Intend  to  introduce 
which  would  exempt  small  firms  with  ten  or 
fewer  employees  from  OSHA  and  businesses 
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with  25  or  fewer  employlees 
stance  citations  and  fines,  except 
of  serious  or  wlUful  violation^ 
with  the  traditional  position 
Its  490,000  member  firms  on 
emptlon   of  small   firms   fror  i 
and  regulations  has  received 
support  from  NFIB  members  it 
first  Instance  citations   wlthc  ut 
tunlty  to  correct  violations  ha  'e 
a  sore  point  with  small  buslqessmen 
the  country. 

Your  bill  along  with  an  effective  on-site 
consultation  program  and  the  end  of  OSHA 
posting  requirements  will  go  (  long  way  to- 
wards correcting  the  arbltrarylnature  of  this 
onerous  law. 

Sincerely, 

Jamzs  D.  "Mnorf"  McKevitt. 

American  Natio  7ai. 
Cattlemen's  Asso  iiation, 
Washington.  D.C..  U^eh  1,  1977. 
Hon.  Joe  Skubitz, 
House  of  Representative!, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe  :  Recently  your  oflBc 
with  my  associate.  Ron  Mich  ell 
the  beef  cattle  Industry's  views 
po?ed  legislation  to  amend  OS^A 

It  Is  my  understanding  that 
as  It  is  now  drafted,  would  servfe 
a  great  portion  of  America's  ag  Icultural 
small  business  community  fror  i 
Federal  regulations.  ANCA's  policy 
thLs  lefTlsIatlon,  Just  as  we 
bin  last  year  providing  for  a 
which  would  exempt  small 
fewer  workers. 

We  appreciate  the 
and  offer  comments  In  suppor 
of  legislation. 

Cordially, 

C.  W.  Mctrn.LAN, 
Executive  Vic  :  President. 
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Occupsftlonal  Safety 


NaTIONAI,  COTTNCn.  OP 

FAKMER  COOPEl  atives, 
Washington,  D.C,  Mi  roh  8, 1977. 
Re  Proposed  OSHA  Amendments 
Hon.  Joe  Skxjbitz, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Skubtiz:   The 
of  Farmer   Cooperatives  s 
forts  to  rationalize  the 
and  Health  Act. 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft 
nlshed  us  by  Mr.  Jim  Rlnker 
and  we  believe  Its  enactment 
cantly  Improve  OSHA.  Small 
eratlves  have  found  the  detailed 
and  reporting  requirements 
densome.  The  exemption  for 
less    than    10    employees 
pose  is  tne  answer  to  the 
Ing    needed    relief   for   small    , 

Furthermore,  your  llmltatloi^ 
of  civil  penalties  for  technical 
OSHA  regulations  by  medium  _ 
businesses  are  meaningful  curb 
Inspections.    Such   legislative 
let  everyone  know  that  OSHA's 
to  be  aimed  at  eliminating 
tlonal  hazards. 

We  believe  Ccmgress  should 
amendments  to  the  Occupation;  il 
Health  Act,  and  you  can  count 
port  in  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  A.  FreAerick, 
Assistant  Genei  si  Counsel. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C,  Mar^  10, 1977. 
Hon.  Joe  Skubitz, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Skubttz:  We 
portunlty  to  review  the 
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pose to  Introduce  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

As  we  understand  It,  this  legislation  would 
prohibit  OSHA  Inspections  at  establishments 
that  have  employed  ten  or  fewer  employees 
dxirlng  the  preceding  30  days.  It  would  fur- 
ther prohibit  citations  for  first  Instance  viola- 
tions of  a  nonserlous  nature  by  any  em- 
ployer with  25  or  fewer  employees.  Frurther, 
any  place  of  employment  that  Is  subject  to 
Inspection  but  is  found  to  have  ten  or  fewer 
nonserlous  violations  shall  not  receive  a  cita- 
tion. 

As  you  are  aware.  Farm  Bureau  policy  calls 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  We  shall  work  toward  this  ob- 
jective and  hope  that  you  will  support  our 
efforts. 

Until  this  policy  can  be  achieved,  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  pleased  to 
support  your  legislative  proposal  as  a  positive 
and  helpful  step  toward  cvu-talllng  OSHA's 
excesses  In  the  enforcement  field. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Datt, 
Director,  Washington  Offlce. 
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National  Association  of 

Wheat  Orowers, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  7. 1977. 
Hon.  Joe  Skxtbitz, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Skubitz:  The  Nation- 
al Association  of  Wheat  Growers  wishes  to 
indicate  support  for  your  proposal  to  amend 
the  Occupations  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  to  exempt  farm  and  business  employ- 
ers with  10  or  fewer  employees  from  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  We  are  also  In  agreement 
that  an  Individual  should  work  for  30  con- 
secutive days  before  he  could  be  covmted  as 
an  employee,  and  we  enclose  other  pro- 
posals you  have  authored  dealing  with  civil 
penalties  and  non-serious  first  violations. 

As  you  are  well-aware,  wheat  producers 
and  others  engaged  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion have  had  their  operations  repeatedly 
Impaired  by  needless  and  unworkable  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  Our  mem- 
bers have  consistently  found  OSHA  directives 
and  proposals  to  be  completely  out-of -touch 
with  conditions  at  the  family  farm  level,  and 
many  orders  have  Imposed  economic  burdens 
which  we  do  not  feel  can  be  Justified  on 
farming  operations  of  this  size. 

We  have  hoped  over  the  year  that  OSHA 
administration  would  Improve  and  that  op- 
portunities would  be  made  for  direct  Input 
from  the  farm  sector  which  would  lead  to 
better  understanding  and  rule-making  on  the 
part  of  OSHA.  This  hope,  however,  has  proved 
groundless,  and  the  small  degree  of  relief  the 
farm  sector  has  received  was  gained  only 
through  the  avalanche  of  public  opinion  and 
strong  Congressional  criticism. 

We  are  hopeful  that  your  proposals  can  be 
enacted  quickly  and  prior  to  expiration  of 
the  current  funding  limitation  on  OSHA 
activities. 

Sincerely, 

Jerry  Rees, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  I  successfully  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations bill  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress which  exempts  from  OSHA  rules 
and  regulations  those  small  farms  where 
10  or  fewer  persons  are  employed.  This 
restriction  will,  of  course,  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  current  fiscal  year.  Therefore, 
it  is  imperative  that  a  permanent  exemp- 
tion for  small  farms  and  businesses,  as 
this  bill  would  provide,  be  enacted  as 
o.uickly  as  possible. 


I  sincerely  believe  that  one  of  the 
strongest  points  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  weighing  my  bill  Is  that  It  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  industries  whidi 
should  and  can  be  regulated — but  that 
there  are  others,  such  as  the  small  busi- 
ness and  farming  operations,  which  can- 
not be  equitably  regulated  under  the 
present  OSHA  Act— and  therefore  should 
be  exempt  from  that  Act.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Congress  considers  my  bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


ANDERSON  StTPPORTS  EXPANSION 
OP  REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Insular  Affairs, 
chaired  by  my  colleague  in  the  California 
delegation — Congressman  Phil  Bur- 
ton—began  hearings  today  on  his  bill  to 
add  74,000  acres  to  the  existing  Redwood 
National  Park  in  northern  California. 

Because  of  the  damage  already  caused 
to  the  park  by  logging,  erosion,  and  in- 
creased stream  sedimentation,  I  com- 
mend this  work,  and  will  support  the 
measure  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CUBA, 
AFRICA,  AND  SOVIET  UNION 
SHOULD  BE  UNDERSTOOD  BE- 
FORE CURRENT  RESTRICTIONS 
ARE  RELAXED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  I  spoke  before  this  House 
about  the  administration's  program  to 
relax  United  States  relations  with  Cuba. 
On  Friday,  the  first  step  in  a  change  of 
relationship  between  our  two  countries 
took  place  when  the  travel  ban  to  Cuba 
was  lifted. 

I  am  increasingly  alarmed  by  news 
reports  of  Cuba's  and  specifically  Fidel 
Castro's  active  involvement  in  Africa, 
and  I  want  to  be  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues are  not  missing  any  reports  of 
this  activity. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
Fidel  Castro  is  making  an  extensive  tour 
of  the  African  countries,  meeting  with 
leaders  of  those  countries,  right  now. 
Yesterday  the  Washington  Post  reported 
on  his  visit  to  Tanzania,  and  of  planned 
meetings  today  with  Zambian  President 
Kenneth  Kaimda  in  Lusaka.  Kaunda  has 
reportedly  called  for  the  repatriation  of 
Cuban  troops  in  Angola,  which  Castro  Is 
also  scheduled  to  visit  on  this  trip. 

The  French  press  has  reported  that 
Cuba  and  Ethiopia  have  issued  a  joint 
communique  calling  on  progressive  forces 
in  the  Red  Sea  region  to  coordinate  their 
struggle.  At  the  end  of  a  3 -day  visit  to 
Ethiopia,  Castro  took  a  side  trip  into 
Somalia,  and  is  reported  to  have  engaged 
in  shuttle  diplomacy  aimed  at  a  federa- 
tion of  those  two  states  along  with  South 


Yemen   and   the   French   Territory    of 
Afars. 

On  March  3,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  Cuban  advisers  and  tech- 
nicians have  been  trickling  into  Uganda 
to  help  President  Idi  Amin  train  his 
army,  and  enforce  his  economy.  The 
Cubans  in  Uganda  are  reported  to  be 
black  and  dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  and 
have  made  an  effort  to  remain  incon- 
spicuous. "Idi  Amin  spends  25  percent 
of  his  nation's  gross  national  product  on 
military  hardware  and  has  asked  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  help  train  his 
20.000-man,  Soviet-equipped  army,  for 
v/hat  he  sees  as  imminent  invasion  from 
either  Tanzania,  Kenya,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Israel,  South  Africa,  or 
the  Sudan,"  the  Post  reported,  adding, 
"Western  observers  saw  the  arrival  of 
the  Cubans  in  Uganda  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  attempt  to  exert  more  in- 
fluence with  the  help  of  Cuba  in  east 
Africa."  Soviet  President  Nikoli  Pod- 
gomy  is  scheduled  to  visit  Tanzania, 
Mozambique  and  Zambia  later  this 
month. 

On  March  16,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  Zaire  now  claims  that 
some  5,000  "mercenaries"  have  crossed 
the  Angola  border  into  Zaire,  and  Zaire's 
news  agency  reported  that  these  "mer- 
cenaries were  led  by  other  mercenaries 
who  come  from  across  the  Atlantic  and 
who  enjoy  the  support  of  third  countries 
that  seek  ideological  conquests"  which 
was  interpreted  to  mean  Kantangese,  led 
by  Cubans,  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

An  unnamed  State  Department 
spokesman  was  quoted  by  UPI  reporter 
Jim  Anderson  as  stating  that,  "if  any- 
thing, the  Cubans  are  widening  their  in- 
volvement in  Africa.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  Portuguese  in  Angola,  the  Katan- 
gese  have  been  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Angola  MPLA.  which  is  directly  sup- 
ported and  led  by  the  Cubans.  This 
should  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
where  the  direction  is  coming  from." 
U.S.  intelligence  estimates  Cuba  has  had 
more  than  10,000  troops  stationed  in  An- 
gola since  last  year's  civil  war. 

I  would  apologize  for  UFing  unsubstan- 
tiated press  reports  and  the  words  of 
unnamed  State  Department  spokesmen 
in  reporting  these  activities  to  my  col- 
leagues, except  for  the  fact  that  these 
seem  to  be  the  only  reports  that  are 
available.  No  comprehensive  report  to 
Congress  or  the  American  people  of  the 
full  extent  of  Cuba's  involvement  in 
Africa's  complex  and  very  serious  prob- 
lems has  been  forthcoming,  from  our 
State  Department  or  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Fidel  Castro's  relationships  with 
the  leaders  of  all  of  the  African  nations 
and  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  very  neces- 
sary, and  that  Congress  should  be  in- 
formed quickly,  accurately,  and  oflBcially 
of  all  reported  involvements  between  his 
country  and  other  countries  by  the  State 
Department,  especially  if  those  involve- 
ments are  of  a  hostile  nature. 

I  feel  even  more  strongly  that  abso- 
lutely no  restrictions  currently  enforced 
by  our  Government,  particularly  those 
concerned  with  hijacking,  the  200-mile 


fishing  limit,  and  renewed  diplomatic 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  should  be  relaxed  or  renegotiated 
until  we  understand  completely  the  com- 
plex and  very  active  relationship  be- 
tween Cuba,  Africa,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  SERVICES 
FURNISHED  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  extending  medi- 
care coverage  to  health  care  services  fur- 
nished to  beneficiaries  living  or  traveling 
outside  the  United  States. 

Under  present  law,  medicare  coverage 
is  provided,  with  a  few  limited  excep- 
tions, only  for  hospital  and  medical  serv- 
ices rendered  within  the  United  States. 
These  exceptions  cover  only  cases  in 
which  the  beneficiary  needs  emergency 
hospital  services  while  traveling  in  Can- 
ada between  the  48  States  and  Alaska, 
or  needs  hospital  services,  because  of  a 
medical  problem  that  arose  while  travel- 
ing or  residing  within  the  United  States 
near  the  border,  and  a  Canadian  or 
Mexican  hospital  is  more  accessible  than 
the  nearest  U.S.  hospital.  This  limitation 
on  medicare  coverage  was  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  law,  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial administrative  problems  involved 
in  verifying  the  medical  necessity  for 
services  furnished  outside  the  United 
States,  establishing  the  qualifications  of 
medical  practitioners  and  institutions 
in  other  countries,  and  determining  the 
appropriate  amount  of  payment  to  make 
for  services  furnished  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Extensive  study  of  these  problems  by 
the  Congress  over  several  years  has  failed 
to  yield  any  wholly  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. However,  considerations  of  equity 
dictate  that  we  continue  to  search  for  an 
approach  that  offers  a  reasonably  work- 
able arrangement  for  assuring  medi- 
care coverage  for  beneficiaries  who  may 
be  traveling  or  living  outside  the  United 
States.  Although  the  approach  adopted 
in  this  bill  doe?  not  fully  overcome  the 
kinds  of  administrative  problems  that 
have  impeded  congressional  action  in  the 
past — indeed,  it  presents  special  admin- 
istrative problems  of  its  own — it  does 
offer  the  possibility  of  some  action,  lim- 
ited though  it  may  be,  to  eliminate  in- 
equity in  many  cases. 

The  approach  incorporated  in  the  bill 
involves  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal 
agreements  with  those  countries  willing 
to  enter  into  such  agreements  under 
which  provision  would  be  made  for  pay- 
ment on  behalf  of  entitled  medicare  ben- 
eficiaries for  covered  hospital  and  med- 
ical services. 

Such  agreements  would  have  to  spec- 
ify the  classes  of  individuals  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  programs  of  the  coun- 
tries involved,  the  services  that  are  cov- 
ered by  those  programs,  the  payments 
to  be  made  by  such  programs  to  or  on 


behalf  of  entitled  individuals  for  such 
services,  and  such  other  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  effective  implementation 
of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  as  the  Pres- 
ident deems  appropriate.  However,  no 
agreement  negotiated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  may  authorize  any  in- 
dividual entitled  under  the  program  of 
another  country  to  receive  benefits  in  the 
United  States  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in 
excess  of  those  provided  for  medicare 
beneficiaries  in  the  United  States;  nor 
may  such  an  agreement  provide  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  in  the  United  States 
for  an  individual  who  does  not  meet  the 
medicare  requirements  with  respect  to 
age  or  medical  condition. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment with  a  foreign  country,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  enter  into  an  in- 
terim arrangement  with  a  hospital  in 
that  country  which  is  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  or  such  other  hospitals  ks  the 
Secretary  finds  meet  health  and  safety 
standards  equivalent  to  those  required 
under  medicare  for  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  and  which  are  accredited 
by  that  foreign  coimtry,  under  which 
payment  may  be  made  for  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services  furnished  to  medicare 
beneficiaries. 

One  major  advantage  that  can  be 
claimed  for  this  approach  to  covering 
services  outside  the  United  States  is  that 
it  provides  the  flexibility  that  may  be 
needed  to  take  Into  account  the  unique 
circumstances  surrounding  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services  in  other 
countries. 

Late  last  year  I  introduced  a  similar 
bill  for  the  express  purpose  of  eliciting 
public  discussion  and  comment  on  its 
merits.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  It 
did  not  receive  the  kind  of  critical  scru- 
tiny it  warrants,  partly,  I  believe,  because 
it  was  presented  so  late  in  the  session.  I 
am,  therefore,  reintroducing  the  bill  at 
this  time,  not  in  the  belief  that  it  repre- 
sents the  only  or  best  answer  we  can 
produce,  but  In  the  expectation  that  it 
will  now  receive  the  careful  attention 
it  deserves.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  receiving  the  administration's  analy- 
sis of  this  approach  and  any  suggestions 
the  administration  may  have  for  either 
improving  the  bill  or  designing  a  more 
effective  alternative. 

I  would  hope  that  a  careful  reexamina- 
tion of  the  issue  of  coverage  for  services 
outside  the  United  States  will  enable  us 
to  responsibly  modify  this  restrictive  pro- 
vision of  the  medicare  law. 


INCREASING  OUR  NATIONAL 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  would 
create  far-ranging  programs  to  stimu- 
late increases  in  productivity  and  qual- 
ity of  working  life  in  the  sectors  of  our 
economy  that  most  need  this  type  of 
stimulus.  The  Nation's  small  business 
community  represents  over  96  percent 
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of  the  total  number  of 

United  States.  At  the  same 
sources  compared  to  those  of 
are  very  limited,  and  they 
do  not  possess  the  researct 
gerlal  capability   that  enab 

markedly  increase  their 

ductivlty.  The  same  is  often 
smaller  end  of  the  public 
and  local  governments. 

Small  enterprise  and  Stat^ 
governments  have  productivi 
that  are  a  great  deal  diflferen 

experienced  by  larger 

Federal  Government.  Instead 
some  new  bureaucracy  to 
the  needs  of  smaller  companlps 
governments,  my  legislation 
use  of  an  existing  and  vital 
ter — the  National  Center  for 
ity  and  Quality  of  Working 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  5283 
encourage,  and  aid  public 
Institutions  organized  on  a 
State,  or  regional  basis,  to 
grams  and  provide  services  . 
small   businesses   and   State 
governments    to    improve 
and  the  quality  of  working  ._^ 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
tional  Center  shall  in  essence 
Independent  agency  with  ^ 
ity  so  that  it  can  contract  . 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies 
necessary  programs  to  help 
of  our  economy. 

The  scope  of  the  progran: 
modest.  We  would  be  making 
center  which  already  exists, 
major  increase  in  cost  to 
Government  would  be  the 
are   willing   to   spend   in 
stimulate  productivity  _._. 
small   business    and    local 
levels.  Of  the  main  body  of 
has  been  done  on 
precious  little  is  devoted  to 
By  focusing  this  type  of 
these  critical  yet  heretofore 
sectors  of  the  economy  for  \,. 
increases,  we  can  make  great 
improving  business  from  the 
of  the  small  company 
of  the  employee.  I  urge  my 
consider  this  approach  in 
Federal  commitment  to 
vate  and  public  sector 
well  as  stimulating  improved 
environments. 
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HIGHER     SUGAR     PRICES 
CHANGE   THE   BOTTORajE, 
INTO  THE  EMPTY  CUP 


thro  ugh 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  r_. 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentlemsfi 
llnois  (Mr.  Anntjnzio)  is 
5  minutes. 

Mr.   ANNUNZIO.   Mr.   ^^^^ 
asked  to  tighten  his  belt  the 
consxuner  usually  comes  th] 
many  ways  though  must  the 
rlflce  so  one  industry  or 
make  a  profit? 

Several  years  ago  we  suffere|j 
a  gasoline  shortage  which  ai: 
to  double  never  to  return  to 
winter  we  shivered  while  d 
duclng  oiu-  natural  gas  usage 
cover  that  the  shortage  may 
ploy  to  hike  prices. 
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Last  month  I  spoke  out  against  the 
outrageous  increase  in  coffee  prices.  Cof- 
fee "shortages"  have  allowed  prices  to 
soar  this  week  to  a  wholesale  high  of 
$4.13  per  pound.  The  consiuner  has  re- 
duced his  intake  of  coffee  according  to 
the  latest  statistics  with  no  impact  on 
the  market  price — of  coffee  that  is.  Be- 
cause of  increased  demand,  the  London 
auction  price  of  tea  has  doubled  since 
March  1. 

The  final  blow  has  not  yet  struck.  Co- 
inciding with  the  news  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  intent  to  ban  the 
use  of  saccharin,  the  only  remaining  arti- 
ficial sugar  substitute,  we  await  the 
President's  decision  to  effectively  raise 
the  price  of  sugar. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Americans  in- 
dulge themselves  too  much  with  "junk" 
foods  including  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar.  It 
also  might  be  argued  that  Americans 
must  learn  to  change  their  wasteful  hab- 
its and  conserve.  These  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  really  not  at  issue  when  decid- 
ing the  merits  of  attempting  to  aid  the 
ailing  domestic  sugar  industry  while 
charging  the  American  consumer  an  ad- 
ditional quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  at 
least  per  year.  The  attempt  to  raise  sugar 
prices  cannot  even  be  justified  by  envi- 
ronmental shortages  as  In  the  case  of 
gas  or  coffee. 

What  is  the  situation?  The  domestic 
sugar  industry  is  not  able  to  compete 
with  lower  price  imported  sugar.  The 
International  Trade  Commission  voted 
early  this. month  that  Indeed  that  fact 
Is  true  and  they  recommended  on 
March  14  that  the  President  protect  the 
domestic  industry.  A  solution  to  the 
problem  has  been  proposed  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Bob  Bergland,  which 
would  begin  by  lowering  the  quota  of 
imported  sugar.  This  solution  might  have 
repercussions  on  other  international 
trade  agreements  while  not  insuring 
benefits  for  American  sugar  cane  and 
beet  growers.  It  is  true  that  if  the  Im- 
port quota,  now  7  million  tons,  were  re- 
duced to  4.3  million  tons  and  if  the  in- 
ternal demand  remained  constant  at  4.7 
million  tons,  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducer would  probably  reap  the  benefits. 
However,  the  situation  is  not  that  cut 
and  dried.  An  Agriculture  Department 
task  force  report  was  quoted  in  the 
March  4  issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 
The  report  reveals  that  producers  of  a 
highly  concentrated  com  syrup,  HPCS, 
have  been  making  rapid  gains  in  yearly 
production  and  consumption.  The  report 
also  warns  Secretary  Bergland  that — 

Efforts  to  support  market  prices  (of 
sugar)  .  .  win  make  corn  sweeteners  even 
more  competitive  with  sucrose  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  ^tal  market  for  sugar. 

During  the  sugar  price  highs  of  1974 
sales  of  HPCS  almost  tripled.  Today  with 
the  extremely  low  cost  of  natural  sugar 
the  corn  syrup  has  10  percent  of  the 
domestic  "nutritive  sweetener"  market. 
This  amount  probably  would  increase  if 
corn  syrup  became  more  economical  than 
sugar. 

The  sugar  producers  will  not  lose 
monetarily  though  according  to  Secre- 
tary Bergland's  second  proposal.  They 
will  be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  131/2 
cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar,  approxi- 


mately 2»/^  cents  above  the  current 
market  price.  One  fact  is  certain,  no 
matter  which  industry  gains  under  Sec- 
retary Bergland's  plan  it  will  be  the 
American  consumer  who  will  pay. 

President  Carter  has  until  the  middle 
of  May  to  make  his  decision  on  the  pro- 
posals ;  if  he  says  nothing  they  will  auto- 
matically take  effect. 

If  in  the  balances  of  a  free  market 
place  sugar  growers  are  losing  weight, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  pro- 
duction of  a  more  profitable  crop  and  not 
expect  to  be  pampered  and  subsidized, 
to  be  literally  transfused  with  consum- 
er's rapidly  depleting  funds. 

When  Congress  decided  3  years  ago  to 
let  the  Sugar  Act  expire,  because  the  con- 
sumer was  paying  a  ridiculous  70  cents 
or  more  for  every  pound  of  sugar,  the 
sugar  producers  were  reporting  record 
high  profits.  Perhaps  that  is  the  situ- 
ation they  want  to  recreate.  Perhaps 
they  could  really  discover  more  econom- 
ical methods  of  growing  sugar.  Or  per- 
haps they  would  be  better  off  producing 
a  more  profitable  crop.  But  surely  this 
spiralling  effect  of  dumping  every  Amer- 
ican industry's  setback  on  the  con- 
sumer must  end. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
MENTAL  HEALTH  CLINIC  AT  PORT 
DE  RUSSY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  would  allow 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  establish  a  mental 
health  clinic  at  Fort  De  Russy,  an  Army 
base  in  Waikikl,  Hawaii.  Adequate  men- 
tal health  care  is  a  greatly  needed  serv- 
ice in  the  Waikikl  area.  Expectations 
abound  of  the  paradise  found  in  Hawaii 
that  attracts  an  increasing  number  of 
visitors  and  new  residents  to  the  Waikikl 
area.  Sadly,  however,  the  realities  do  not 
fulfill  the  expectations.  Highly  urbanized 
and  densely  populated,  Waikiki  suffers 
from  the  problems  commonly  attributed 
to  such  areas.  Mental  stress  on  the  in- 
habitants is  just  one  of  these  problems. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  has  operated  a  mental  health 
clinic  in  Waikiki  for  the  past  4  years. 
Serving  the  Waikiki  community,  the 
clinic  has  benefited  not  only  the  residents 
of  Hawaii,  but  many  visitors  as  well.  In 
fact,  80  percent  of  the  patients  who  used 
the  services  of  the  clinic  were  born  and 
reared  in  States  other  than  Hawaii. 
While  the  clinic  performs  a  badly  needed 
service,  cramped  quarters  in  a  dilapi- 
dated cottage  limits  the  potential  of  the 
clinic.  High  rental  costs  in  Waikiki  ex- 
clude alternative  facilities. 

Fort  De  Russy,  easily  accessible — in  the 
heart  of  Waikiki — would  provide  an  ideal 
location  for  a  new  mental  health  clinic. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  is  willing 
to  allocate  space  for  a  mental  health 
clinic  at  their  De  Russy  location. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
authorize  the  use  of  such  facilities  to 
allow  the  State  of  Hawaii,  through  the 
Queens  Medical  Center,  to  continue  in 
its  selfless  mission  of  helping  mankind. 

I  hope  that  the  measure  that  I  have 


Introduced  today  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  House  com- 
mittees, the  full  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
the  President.  The  future  of  the  facilities 
lies  in  your  hands.  I  look  to  you  for  sup- 
port in  such  a  small  but  Important  re- 
quest. Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
this  bill  in  the  Record. 

H.B.  5232 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  make  available  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  or 
through  It  to  the  Queen's  Medical  Center 
physical  facilities  not  needed  by  the  Army 
at  Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  mental  health  clinic  In 
such  facilities 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  make 
available  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  through 
It  to  the  Queen's  Medical  Center  such  physi- 
cal facilities  at  Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  as  he 
determines  are  not  needed  by  the  Army  and 
which  are  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  State  of  Hawaii  or  through  It  the 
Queen's  Medical  Center  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate a  mental  health  clinic  for  the  residents 
of  Hawaii. 

(b)  The  physical  facilities  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  author- 
ity of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  available 
without  charge  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  or 
through  It  to  the  Queen's  Medical  Center  but 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 


THE  $730  MILLION  COMMERCE  DE- 
PARTMENT LOAN  GUARANTEE: 
WHY  BURMAH  OIL? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
growing  volume  of  U.S.  bank  loans  to 
developing  countries.  Much  of  the  lend- 
ing represents  direct  loans  to  govern- 
ments to  finance  balance-of-payments 
deficits.  Some  developing  countries  have 
called  for  a  debt  moratorium  on  loans 
from  official  sources.  If  there  is  no  debt 
relief  on  the  $100  billion  owed  by  devel- 
oping coimtrles  to  oflficial  sources,  will 
they  be  able  to  repay  the  $75  billion  owed 
to  private  banks,  of  which  approximately 
$50  billion  is  owed  to  U.S.  banks? 

Balance-of-payments  deficits  resulting 
from  higher  prices  for  oil  are  a  central 
issue  in  International  economic  policy. 
Involving  the  size  of  the  debts  that  have 
been  incurred,  the  means  of  financing 
them,  and  the  ability  of  countries  to  re- 
pay these  debts.  The  focus  on  the  debts 
of  lesser  developed  countires  has  ob- 
scured the  fact  that  substantial  balance- 
of-payments  loans  have  also  been  made 
to  developed  countries,  as  well,  and  that 
they  have  been  made  by  commercial 
banks  as  well  as  by  official  institutions. 
The  economic  and  political  implications 
of  these  loans  are  no  less  important  than 
are  those  relating  to  loans  to  developing 
nations. 

The  foreign  loans  of  U.S.  banks  seem 
far  more  important  now  than  they  did  in 
previous  years.  The  fact  that  the  foreign 
assets  of  U.S.  banks  rose  $80.4  billion 
from  December  1974  to  October  1976 
while  their  domestic  assets  rose  only  $43 


billion  during  the  same  period,  raises 
questions  as  to  the  impact  of  foreign 
lending  on  the  domestic  economy.  A 
number  of  bankers  and  economists  have 
discounted  this  concern,  arguing  that  it 
merely  reflects  the  role  of  U.S.  banks  in 
recycling  OPEC  surplus  fimds  to  deficit 
countries. 

But  this  reasoning  does  not  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  problem  of  U.S.  bank 
exposure.  Nor  does  it  answer  the  ques- 
tion: how  much  will  U.S.  economic  and 
foreign  policy  be  shaped  by  the  need  to 
shoulder  responsibility  for  the  economic 
and  political  well-being  of  other  govern- 
ments in  order  to  assure  that  they  can 
repay  debts  to  the  U.S.  banking  system? 
This  is  an  important  and  complicated 
subject.  For  the  moment,  I  present  a  case 
history  to  illustrate  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  foreign  loans  of 
U.S.  banks.  The  case  involves  the  recent 
$730  million  loan  guarantee  approved  by 
former  Commerce  Secretary  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  for  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
to  build  seven  liquified  natural  gas  tank- 
ers for  lease  to  the  Burmah  Oil  Co.  of 
Great  Britain  to  transport  natural  gas 
from  Indonesia  to  Japan. 

Some  of  the  background  of  the  loan 
guarantee  was  explained  in  articles  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  17  and 
24,  1977.  These  articles  note  that  the 
guarantee  was  issued  under  title  XI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which 
authorizes  guarantees  for  private  con- 
struction loans  for  U.S.-fiag  vessels 
whose  owners  and  operators  are  U.S. 
citizens.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
statute  was  to  enlarge  the  merchant  fleet 
and  permit  ships  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. Since  General  Dynamics  had  a 
contract  to  build  the  ships  for  Burmah, 
which  is  not  a  U.S.  company,  a  dummy 
corporation,  owned  by  U.S.  citizens,  was 
concocted  to  lease  the  tankers  and  then 
lease  them  in  turn  to  Burmah  in  order 
to  keep  the  arrangement  within  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

The  Post  articles  also  state  that 
Burmah  paid  a  questionable  commission 
of  $3  million  to  Tongsun  Park,  the  South 
Korean  businessman,  for  his  assistance  in 
canceling  an  oil-charter  contract  with 
Japan  lines  in  1975.  A  December  10, 1976, 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  notes 
that  Burmah  also  assigned  part  of  its 
profits  on  the  gas  hauling  contract  for 
which  the  General  Dynamics'  tankers 
are  to  be  used,  under  an  agreement  made 
In  1973,  to  undisclosed  participants. 
These  agreements  included  a  20-percent 
cut  to  a  Hong  Kong  company  which  was 
reputed  to  be  a  front  for  Indonesian  in- 
terests. The  Journal  reported  that  Secre- 
tary Richardson's  aides  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  gathering  sworn  affidavits  ttiat  all 
the  agreements  with  secret  participants 
had  been  eliminated. 

As  chairman  of  President  Ford's  task 
force  reviewing  the  overseas  payments 
issue,  Mr.  Richardson's  approval  of  the 
loan  guarantees  might  be  construed  as 
ignoring  possible  wrongdoing  by  foreign 
companies,  while  suggesting  higher  ethi- 
cal standards  for  U.S.  companies  and  a 
greater  degree  of  disclosure.  The  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  is  cur- 
rently looking  into  Burmah's  foreign 
payments.  SEC  Chairman  Hills  has  sug- 


gested that  the  U.S.  Govenmient  "wield 
its  'economic  authority'  to  retaliate 
against  foreign  businesses  that  compete 
unfairly  against  Americans  by  paying 
bribes."  Clearly,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce did  not  wield  its  economic  author- 
ity in  this  case.  In  fact,  Mr.  Richardson 
prejudged  the  SEC  investigation  of 
Burmah.  The  Journal  reports  that  he 
told  those  who  questioned  the  guarantee 
on  those  grounds  that  tliere  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  company's  $3  million  com- 
mission to  Mr.  Park  was  part  of  a  bribery 
scheme. 

Why  was  it  so  urgent  that  this  loan 
guarantee  be  made?  During  a  period 
when  major  U.S.  corporations  such  as 
W.  T.  Grant  and  a  number  of  real  estate 
investment  trusts  have  experienced 
severe  financial  diflficulties  and  the  New 
York  crisis  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  it 
seems  remarkable  that  a  foreign  oil  cor- 
poration should  be  the  beneficiary  of  this 
intervention.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  oil  cartel  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  favored  philanthropies.  The 
Washington  Post  articles  state  that  in- 
tervention by  the  British  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  Burmah  Oil  Co.  was  antici- 
pated if  the  request  for  a  loan  guarantee 
was  not  approved  because  of  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  a  possible  bankruptcy 
of  Burmah  Oil  on  Britain's  shaky  econ- 
omy. The  January  17  Post  article  also 
says  the  Incoming  Carter  administration 
agreed  that  it 'would  be  better  for  Secre- 
tary Richardson  to  make  the  decision, 
since  there  would  not  be  time  for  the  new 
administration  to  analyze  the  situation 
itself. 

One  justification  offered  for  the  loan 
guarantee  was  that  it  would  alleviate 
General  Dynamics'  financial  difficulties 
and  save  the  jobs  of  5,000  workers.  The 
shipyard  Is  the  major  employer  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  massive  layoffs  could 
cause  imprecedented  local  hardships. 
Obviously,  none  of  us  is  opposed  to  assist- 
ing large-scale  shipbuilding  in  New 
England.  The  industry  is  depressed  and 
so  is  the  area.  The  prospect  of  continued 
employment  for  5,000  workers  can  only 
be  applauded  by  the  new  administration, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  the  less-than-straight- 
forward  nature  of  the  arrangement — the 
creation  of  a  diunmy  corporation  and  the 
discoimting  of  the  SEC  investigation — 
suggests  that  there  was  as  much  concern 
for  maintaining  the  financial  viability 
of  Bmmah  Oil  Co.,  as  that  of  General 
Dynamics.  The  fact  that  the  British 
Government  was  prepared  to  intervene 
supports  this  thesis.  But  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  Interest  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  outline  of  Burmali's  recent  fi- 
nancial history. 

The  banking  involvement  of  Burmah 
Oil  became  a  subject  of  Interest  when 
the  company  obtained  a  $420  million  loan 
from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  Janu- 
ary 1974.  At  the  beginning  of  1974,  Bur- 
mah Oil  was  apparently  a  staid,  old 
British  company  whose  principal  assets 
Included  interests  in  other  oil  com- 
panies— a  21.5-percent  share  in  British 
Petroleum  and  a  2-percent  share  in 
Royal  Dutch  Shell.  Its  principal  business 
was  the  operation  of  a  large  fleet  of 
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tankers.  In  the  halcyon 
Burmah  decided  to  expand 
global  oil  producer.  It 
Chase  Manhattan  and  its 
late,  Orion  Bank  Ltd.,  to  buy 
Oil   &   Oas   Co.,    in   Houstqn 
borrowed  from  Citibank  and 
tlonal  Bank  to  finance 
velopment    in    the    Gulf 
Through  Signal  Oil,  it  then 
rights  in  the  North  Sea.  By  . 
1974,  its  debt  to  foreign  bankfc 
to  $650  million  and  its 
$1.3  billion. 

But  even  as  early  as  the 
of  1974,  Burmah  Oil  began 
difficulties.  That  year's  coUajp: 
tanker   market   as   a   result 

capacity  reduced  tlie  

Ings  from  this  source  to  less 
lion  during  the  last  half  of  th 
was  only  a  fraction  of  what 
to  pay  the  interest  on  its  de$ts 
new  acquisitions  were  not  as  : 
Ing  adequate  income  to  offset 

in  tanker  earnings.  The , 

rely  on  dividends  from  its  BP 
Dutch  Shell  holdings  both  to 
debt  and  for  working  balance; 
ket  value  of  these  holdings 
sharply  in  the  collapse  of 
stock  market  in  the  fall  of 
of  these  stocks,  which  had 
$1.1  billion  in  January  1974, 
less  than  $500  million  by 

In  providing  the  $420  million 
Signal  Oil  acquisition.  Chase 
appears  to  have  made  an 
assessment  of  the  credit  risk 
ary   15,   1975,  article  in 
zine  stated  that  its  loan  . 
nothing  about  collateral  .. 
The  only  security  requireme4ts 
loan  was  that  the  BP  and 
remain  unemcumbered.  Whei 
of  the  stock  began  to  fall  anc 
clear  that  Burmah  would  not 
meet  its  loan  payments,  Chas^ 
its  loans  and  raised  the 
about  $10  million  to  the 
nual  interest  costs. 

To  prevent  foreclosure 
banks  and  a  forced  sale  of  .. 
at  depressed  prices,  the  Bank 
intervened  and  undertook  to 
the   loan,    insisting   on    an 
which  pledged  the  BP  stock  a; 
for  its  guarantee.  The  loan  wafc 
under  these  terms  for  a  year 
Bank  of  Canada  called  in  a 
made  to  Burmah  for  which 
other  creditors — had   required 
collateral.  The  collateral— the 
holdings  which  Burmali  had 
1974 — was     sold     and 
enough  to  pay  off  Royal  BanP 

banks  had   only   an 

fleet  and  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co 
as  collateral  for   their   loan 
Houston  Co's,  worth  and 
not  easy  to  ascertain. 

In  mid-January   1975,   tht 
England   bought   the   BP 
Burmah    for    $430    million, 
enough  to  pay  off  the  Chase 
was  apparently  not  fully 
portion  of  the  proceeds 
stock  was  needed  to  keep  th( 
solvent  during  1975.  Burmah 
tanker     operations     were 
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throughout  the  year;  It  no  longer  en- 
joyed dividend  income  from  the  BP 
shares;  and  its  U.S.  holdings  were  not 
generating  enough  income  to  offset 
losses.  In  April  1975,  Burmah  announced 
it  would  sell  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  to  pay 
off  the  remainder  of  the  $650  million  in 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Signal  Oil  was  finally  sold  on  Jime  30, 
1976,  to  R.  J.  Reynolds  for  $520  million, 
enough  to  pay  off  Burmah's  debt  to  for- 
eign bank  creditors.  The  sale  did  not  in- 
clude Burmah's  North  Sea  Oil  rights 
which  had  been  acquired  through  Signal. 
These  rights  had  been  transferred  to  the 
parent  company  at  the  time  it  entered 
into  the  agreement  for  the  loan  guaran- 
tees with  the  Bank  of  England.  In  return 
for  those  guarantees,  Burmah  had  also 
promised  to  allow  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  51  percent  of  Its  North 
Sea  oil  rights.  The  significance  of  these 
maneuvers  was  to  assure  a  substantial 
degree  of  British  control  and  income 
from  the  North  Sea  oil  fields.  Thus  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  guaranteeing  Bur- 
mah's loans,  not  only  saved  the  company 
from  bankruptcy  but  protected  vital 
British  oil  interests  as  well. 

The  Bank  of  England  loan  guarantees 
also  greatly  benefited  several  large  U.S. 
banks  which  had  outstanding  loans  to 
Burmah  Oil.  In  the  banking  climate  of 
late  1974  to  early  1975.  this  protection 
was  critical.  There  had  been  a  crisis  of 
confidence  following  the  failures  of 
Franklin  National  Bank  and  the  Her- 
statt  Bank  in  Germany,  and  a  precipitous 
$8  billion  decline  in  interbank  deposits 
in  U.S.  bank  branches  overseas,  only 
half  of  which  were  replenished  by 
OPEC  deposits.  Problems  with  real  estate 
investment  trusts  and  large  companies 
such  as  W.  T.  Grant  and  others,  were 
developing  on  the  home  front,  together 
with  a  major  recession  and  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  business  borrowing.  There  had 
not  been  a  more  dangerous  moment  in 
the  history  of  American  banking  since 
1933.  A  default  on  Chase  Manhattan's 
$430  million  could  have  been  cata- 
strophic. The  action  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  guaranteeing  Burmah's  bor- 
rowings had,  therefore,  worldwide  impli- 
cations. It  was  an  effective  and  reassm-- 
ing  coimterpart  to  the  Federal  Reserve's 
bailout  of  Franklin. 

Burmah  Oil  Co.,  which  is  now  the 
beneficiary  of  a  $730  million  loan  guaran- 
tee from  the  United  States,  was  near 
bankruptcy  2  years  ago,  and  until  6 
months  ago  was  dependent  on  loan 
guarantees  from  the  Bank  of  England 
for  Its  survival.  The  company  now  has 
a  contract  to  haul  liquified  natural  gas 
from  Indonesia  to  Japan  which  v/ill  as- 
sure future  earnings.  That  contract  is 
linked  to  loan  agreements  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Japan  involv- 
ing both  insurance  and  segregation  of 
revenues.  The  Japanese  loan  was  made 
in  1973  and  was  structured  in  a  way  to 
assure  production  of  the  natural  gas 
Which  Japan  needs.  Therefore,  the  com- 
pany which  has  the  contract  to  haul  the 
gas  would  appear  to  be  a  good  credit 
risk— unless  other  problems  offset  the 
gains  it  might  realize  on  the  gas  hauling 
contract. 


And  there  are  other  problems.  While 
the  security  interest  in  favor  of  Japan's 
$1.3  billion  loan  to  Indonesia  makes  the 
Burmah  contract  a  desirable  prize,  it  has 
caused  problems  for  about  50  U.S.  banks 
who  are  members  of  syndicates  which 
have  also  loaned  Indonesia  over  $1  bil- 
lion. The  agreements  imder  which  these 
loans  were  made  prohibit  agreements 
with  other  lenders  which  would  give 
their  loan  preferred  status.  Morgan 
Guaranty,  the  lead  bank  in  a  $850  mil- 
lion syndicated  loan,  has  asked  the  other 
participating  banks  to  waive  their  rights 
in  what  amoimts  to  a  technical  default 
by  Indonesia  on  the  loan  because  of  the 
agreements  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Japan.  It  has  also  asked  the 
banks  to  agree  not  to  accelerate  repay- 
ment on  the  loans,  since  this  could  jeop- 
ardize the  already  massive  total  of  out- 
standing loans  to  Indonesia— $10.2  bil- 
lion at  yearend  1976  by  Morgan's  es- 
timates— and  also  some  $1  billion  of  new 
credits  needed  by  Indonesia  in  1977. 
Some  of  these  new  credits  are  needed 
just  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  In- 
donesia's outstanding  debt. 

The  security  interest  manifest  in  the 
Japanese  loan  agreement  is  not,  however, 
the  only  reason  that  U.S.  bank  loans  to 
Indonesia  are  in  technical  default.  There 
are  also  several  disputed  tanker  agree- 
ments Involving  $1  billion  of  ox'erdue 
payments  presumably  owed  by  Perta- 
mina,  the  Indonesian  oil  company  In 
July  1976,  Citicorp  notified  members  of 
a  syndicate  it  had  led  that  It  considered 
an  event  of  default  had  occurred  because 
shipowners  claiming  overdue  payments 
had  attempted  to  attach  Pertamina  ac- 
counts In  New  York  banks  and  were 
taking  legal  steps  in  the  New  York  courts 
to  obtain  payment. 

Morgan  Guaranty  properly  views  In- 
donesia's problems  as  legal,  not  finan- 
cial, and  notes  that  there  has  been  no 
delay  in  payments  of  Interest  or  princi- 
pal on  its  bank  loans.  But  Pertamina,  the 
state-owned  oil  company,  did  default  on 
two  syndicated  loans  amounting  to  $100 
million  in  April  1975.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  the  size  of  its  debt,  said  to  be  $3  bil- 
lion by  the  Indonesian  Government,  was 
discovered,  following  an  audit,  to  be  in 
excess  of  $10  billion.  Control  over  Per- 
tamina's  affairs  was  then  assumed  by 
the  Indonesian  Government  which  began 
a  bailout  and  restructuring  of  the  com- 
pany. Morgan  Guaranty  and  nine  other 
banks  made  a  $300  million  loan  to  the 
Bank  of  Indonesia  to  assist  in  those 
efforts. 

Essentially  what  happened  was  that 
Pertamlna's  debts  were  assumed  by  the 
Indonesian  Government,  which  then 
borrowed  substantial  new  credits  from 
U.S.  banks  in  1975  and  1976  to  pay  inter- 
est and  principal  on  Pertamlna's  old 
debts  and  to  wind-down  or  complete  its 
projects.  The  Indonesian  Government 
has  also  attempted  to  renegotiate  tanker 
leases  entered  into  by  Pertamina  which 
involve  $1  billion  in  alleged  overdue  pay- 
ments. Burmah  OH  Company  owns  a 
50-percent  interest  in  six  tankers  char- 
tered to  Pertamina  and  a  suit  Involving 
overdue  payments  on  these  leases  la  still 
pending. 

The  events  recoimted  here  in  detail 
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may  be  sunmiarized  as  follows:  Burmah 
Oil,  a  minor  member  of  the  oil  cartel, 
borrowed  $650  million  from  U.S.  banks 
to  expand  its  operations.  Because  of 
losses  on  tanker  operations,  it  could  not 
repay  those  loans.  The  Bank  of  England 
bailed  out  Burmah  by  guaranteeing  its 
loans  and  buying  its  most  valuahle  as- 
set, a  significant  share  in  BP  Oil  Com- 
pany, in  which  the  British  Government 
already  owned  a  controlling  share.  The 
British  Government  also  entered  into  a 
partnership  agreement  with  Burmah  by 
getting  an  option  from  the  company  to 
purchase  51  percent  of  Burmah's  North 
Sea  oil  rights.  Burmah  sold  the  U.S.  oil 
company  it  bought  with  U.S.  bank  loans 
and  repaid  these  debts.  All  would  appear 
to  be  well. 

But  Burmah  has  a  contract  to  haul 
natiu'al  gas  from  Indonesia  to  Japan,  and 
it  needs  the  income  from  this  contract 
to  remain  solvent  and  to  continue  to 
develop  its  North  Sea  oil  holdings,  since 
Its  oil  tankers  operations  are  not  pro- 
ducing adequate  earnings.  It  paid  Tong- 
sim  Park  $3  million  to  terminate  con- 
tracts to  haul  oil  to  Japan  because  it  was 
suffering  heavy  losses  on  the  operations, 
and  Is  presently  suing  the  Indonesian 
Government  for  back  payments  on  tank- 
er contracts  with  Pertamina,  the  Indo- 
nesian oil  company. 

Indonesia's  foreign  debts  exceed  $10 
billion,  and  over  20  percent  of  these 
debts  are  owned  to  U.S.  banks.  Burmah's 
contracts  with  Indonesia  have  involved 
it  indirectly  with  that  country's  relations 
with  U.S.  banks.  Indonesia  needs  to  bor- 
row more  money  not  only  to  continue  its 
development  projects,  but  to  enable  it  to 
continue  to  pay  principal  and  interest  on 
outstanding  loans. 

While  Burmah's  gas  hauling  contract 
looks  like  an  excellent  asset,  it  requires 
sophisticated  new  tankers.  Burmah  con- 
tracted with  General  Dynamics  to  build 
the  tankers,  but  General  Dynamics  found 
it  could  not  obtain  bank  loans  to  begin 
construction  without  a  loan  guarantee. 
The  Commerce  Department  provided  the 
guarantee.  Had  it  not  done  so,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  that  Great  Britain,  whose 
public  sector  is  also  substantially  In- 
debted to  private  U.S.  banks,  would  have 
intervened,  to  assist  Burmah  Oil. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Commerce 
Department's  action  Is  somewhat  akin  to 
returning  the  favor  for  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's loan  guarantees  in  1975.  But  the 
British  Government  has  more  current 
concerns  as  well.  The  sale  of  oil  from 
the  North  Sea  fields  is  viewed  as  the 
principal  source  of  future  foreign  ex- 
change revenues  needed  by  Great  Britian 
to  repay  its  debts  to  U.S.  banks  as  well 
as  to  official  institutions,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  other  governments.  Its  partner- 
ship with  Burmah  in  the  North  Sea  ven- 
ture gives  the  British  Government  direct 
access  to  those  future  revenues.  But  Bur- 
mah must  remain  financially  viable  in 
order  to  produce  the  oil.  Its  contracts  to 
carry  natural  gas  from  Indonesia  to 
Japan  will  provide  needed  Income  for 
the  company  to  continue  the  North  Sea 
operations.  But  neither  Burmah  nor  the 
British  Government  can  afford  the  cost 
of  the  constructing  the  tankers  needed  to 
fulfill  the  contract,  nw  would  U.S.  banks 


provide  the  funds  to  General  Dynamics 
for  the  purpose  without  U.S.  Government 
guarantees. 

The  tankers  which  General  Dynamics 
will  build  will  not  be  leased  to  a  U.S. 
shipping  company,  as  was  intended  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Nor 
will  these  tankers  supply  critically  need- 
ed natural  gas  to  the  United  States.  The 
loan  ^arantee  does  help  a  U.S.  ship- 
builder, and  U.S.  banks  also  benefit  from 
risk-free  guaranteed  loans.  But  should 
not  the  guarantee  be  used  to  benefit  U.S. 
gas  consumers  and  shipping  companies 
as  well? 

The  fvmction  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's loan  guaranteee  may  be  to 
enable  Burmah  to  repay  its  obhgations 
so  that  its  collapse  would  not  bring  on 
the  collapse  of  General  Dsmamics  with 
serious  consequences  for  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Or  its  function  may  be  to  preserve 
Burmah  Oil  so  that  its  shares  of  the 
North  Sea  oil  holdings  will  not  be  ac- 
quired by  companies  beyond  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  British  Government.  The 
loan  guarantee  might  also  enable  Bur- 
mah to  settle  its  suit  with  the  Indonesian 
Government  and  thus  remove  one  of  the 
roadblocks  jeopardizing  that  Govern- 
ment's enormous  debt  to  the  banking 
systems  of  almost  all  major  developed 
countries.  Any  one  or  all  three  of  these 
possibilities  may  be  at  issue. 

Certainly,  the  anticipated  Interven- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  and  Sec- 
retary Richardson's  willingness  to  per- 
mit the  creation  of  a  dummy  corpora- 
tion, and  to  overlook  the  SEC's  investi- 
gation of  Burmah's  $3  million  payment 
to  Tongsun  Park,  indicate  that  Issues  of 
this  magnitude  must  be  involved.  But  we 
do  not  really  know.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  the  largest  loan  guarantee  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  has  been 
extended  with  very  little  public  knowl- 
edge or  discussion  of  the  facts  involved. 

On  February  28,  1977,  I  wrote  Com- 
merce Secretary  Kreps  and  raised  a 
number  of  questions  regarding  the  loan 
guarantee  to  General  Dynamics.  I  in- 
clude my  letter  to  Secretary  Kreps  in  the 
Record  : 

Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 1977. 
Hon.  JuANiTA  M.  Keeps, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Kreps;  As  you  know,  on 
January  19  former  Commerce  Secretary  El- 
liot L.  Richardson  approved  a  $730  million 
loan  guarantee  for  seven  liquefied  natural 
gas  tankers.  The  tankers  are  being  built  by 
General  Djmamlcs  Corp.  for  lease  to  Burmah 
Oil  Company  of  England  to  transport  lique- 
fied natural  gas  from  Indonesia  to  Japan. 

The  account  of  the  loan-guarantee  ap- 
proval In  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
20  states  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Jiistice  Department  bad  taken  Into 
account  "allegations  that  the  transaction  Is 
not  structiired  appropriately  to  meet  required 
criteria  In  the  applicable  statutes,"  and  were 
satisfied  that  "no  violations  of  law  were  In- 
volved." This  and  a  prevloxis  Washington 
Post  article  of  January  17  state,  however, 
that  It  was  necessary  to  create  a  new  II.S 
corporation  to  lease  the  tankers  from  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  which  would  In  tiirn  lease 
them  to  the  British  company  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  that  sh|ps  be 
owned  and  chartered  by  U.S.  corporations. 


Press  accounts  also  reveal  that  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  Is  Investigat- 
ing Biirmah  in  connection  with  an  alleged 
payment  of  $3  million  to  Tongsun  Park  for 
negotiating  a  settlement  of  an  oil  tanker 
dispute  between  Burmah  and  Japan  Lines 
involving  the  transportation  of  oil  from  In- 
donesia to  Japan,  and  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  expected  to  intervene  with  the 
U.S.  government  if  Secretary  Richardson  had 
not  approved  the  loan  guarantees.  In  view 
of  the  controversial  nature  of  this  case"  and 
the  size  of  the  loan  guarantee.  It  would  be 
useful  to  have  a  more  complete  statement 
of  the  facts  so  that  Congress  can  exercise  its 
proper  oversight  functions. 

The  Washington  Post  "states  that  $4  billion 
in  loans  have  been  guaranteed  previously 
\mder  Title  XI.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
names,  dates  and  amounts  of  these  pre- 
vious guarantees.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
the  names  of  bankers  providing  loans  guar- 
anteed under  Title  XI  during  the  last  5  years 
and  the  dates,  amounts  and  names  of  com- 
panies to  whom  the  loans  were  made.   ' 

In  the  General  Dynamics  case,  I  would  like 
to  know  who  initiated  the  request  for  the 
guarantees  and  to  have  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence relating  to  that  request.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  the  names  of  the 
banks  and/or  other  lenders  who  will  provide 
the  funds  to  General  Dynamics.  Was  infor- 
mation regarding  the  amounts  or  status  of 
other  loans  by  these  institutions  to  either 
General  Dynamics  or  Burmah  Oil  Company 
volunteered  to,  or  requested  by,  the  Com- 
merce Department?  If  so,  please  provide  a 
break-down  of  all  outstanding  credits  to 
these  companies  by  banks  which  will  provide 
funds  under  the  loan  guarantee  approved  by 
Secretary  Richardson.  Finally,  what  are  the 
criteria  of  the  Commerce  Department  in  de- 
termining the  appropriate  size  of  individual 
loan  guarantees  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  guarantees  outstanding? 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
provide  this  and  any  other  relevant  informa- 
tion at  your  earliest  convenience.  It  will  not 
only  assist  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress  in  assessing  the  current  usefulness 
and  proper  limits  of  Title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  but  will  enable 
Congress  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  other 
loan  guarantees  if  and  when  they  arise.  The 
Information  is  of  particvilar  Interest  to  this 
Committee  which  not  only  has  oversight 
responsibilities  for  other  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams, but  also  oversees  the  banking  system 
which  benefits  as  much  from  such  programs 
as  do  the  recipients  of  the  credits. 

Questions  concerning  the  appropriateness 
of  loan  guarantees  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment were  raised  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration after  this  Committee  reported  out 
legislation  providing  for  loan  guarantees  for 
New  York  City.  That  legislation  was  subse- 
quently altered  to  provide  for  a  direct  gov- 
ernment loan  to  avoid  a  Presidential  veto. 
In  -view  of  the  approval  by  the  Commerce 
Department  of  a  loan  guarantee  three  times 
the  size  of  any  previous  commitment  to  a 
single  corporation.  It  seems  appropriate  to 
Initiate  wider  public  discussion  of  the  func- 
tion of  Federal  loan  guarantee  programs. 
Such  a  discussion  would  provide  useful 
guidelines  for  both  the  Congress  and  Execu- 
tive departments  In  dealing  with  individual 
cases  or  programs.  Your  views  on  the  subject 
would  be  most  welcome. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Rettss, 

Chairman. 


LEGISLATION  URGING  CONGRESS 
TO  DETERMINE  FUTURE  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS POLICY  OP 
THIS  NA-nON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
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Mr.   SHARP.   Mr 
has  before  It  a  niunber  o 
to  telecommunications 
suit  largely  from  recent     . 
tory  decisions  which  hav  ( 
tions  about  some  of  the 
communications  common 
tion.  The  Federal 
mission,  through  a  series 
allowing  new  companies 
tain  long  distance 
services  to  compete  with 
riers,  in  the  belief  that  _. 
will  best  serve  the  public 
decisions  have  assumed 
diction  over  the  terms 
for  connecting 
equipment  to  telephone  , 
ties.  One  of  the  major  issu^ 
solved,  however,  is  the 
decisions  on  the  cost  and  . 
telecommunications  servic( 
Opponents  of  the  FCC 
concerned  that  the  new 
upset  nationwide  pricing 
they  believe  have  made  ^ 
vision  of  low  cost  service 
American  telephone  user 
show  that  continuation  of 
cies  will  result  in  higher 
residential  users.  Proponent^ 
FCC's  competition  policies 
the  public  interest, 
point  to  studies  showing 
now  no  subsidies  flowing 
users. 

This  issue,  and  other 

raised  by  the  debate  over 

in  Congress,  must  be 

to  effectively  determine  the 
tion  of  our  Nation's  te 

policy.  Both  those  who ^ 

decisions  and  those  who  ar( ! 
lieve  the  issue  should  be 
timely  fashion. 

There  is  general  _„ 

phone  service  in  the  United 
perior,  both  in  terms  of  cosi 
Before  any  new  _. 
national  policy  are 
sential  that  the  impact  of 
tations  on  the  telephone 
out    the    cotmtry    be 
accepted. 

With  these  conslderatioi^ 
have  today  introduced  a .  _„ 
with  three  of  my  colleagues 
The  resolution  urges  that 
peditiously  determine  the 
communications  policy  of 
further  requests  a  delay  in 
tation  of  further  new  regu 
until  such  a  determination 
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COMMTTNITT  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Major  Changes  Are  Needed  in  the  New 
Leased-Houslng  Program.  CED-77-19,  Janu- 
ary 28. 

LETIER    REPORTS 

What  should  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  do  to  protect  new 
home  buyers  from  builders  who  will  not  or 
cannot  correct  warranted  defects?  CE3>-77- 
20,  January  6. 

How  to  ease  the  burden  imposed  by  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  requirements  that 
annual  audits  be  made  of  association  borrow- 
ers Indebted  to  FHA.  B-114873,  May  31.  1973. 

Information  on  a  sewer  project  In  Adena, 
Ohio,  financed  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. B-173465,  February  22,  1972. 

Different  methods  of  disbursing  Federal 
loans  and  grants  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. B-114873,  January  14,  1969. 

EDUCATION,   TRAINING,    EMPLOYMENT,    AND 
SOCIAL    SERVICES 

Concerted  effort  needed  to  Improve  Indian 
education.  CED-77-24,  January  17. 

GENERAL     GOVERNMENT 

Federal  supervision  of  State  and  national 
banks.  OCO-77-1,  January  31. 

Highlights  of  a  study  of  Federal  supervi- 
sion of  State  and  national  banks.  OCO-77-1  A 
January  31. 

Audit  of  procurement  system  of  the  State 
of  Oregon:  A  case  study. ,  January  10. 

Settlement  of  contractor  claims  for  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  building  in  Hawaii. 
LCD-77-311,  January  12. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Linking  Postage  Rates 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  GGD-77-13 
January  li.  ' 

Summaries  of  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendation on  the  Operations  of  Civil  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies.  HRD-77-33,  January  17 

Financial  Status  of  Major  Acquisitions 
June  30,  1976.  PSAD-77-62,  January  18 

Safeguarding  Taxpayer  Information— An 
Evaluation  of  the  Proposed  Computerized 
Tax  Administration  System.  LCD-76-115 
January  17. 

Financial  Disclosure  System  for  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  FPCD-77-17  Janu- 
ary 31. 

An  Improved  Financial  Disclosure  System 
PPCD-77-14.  January  26. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  System  for  Special  Gov- 
w^nment  Employees:  Progress  and  Problems. 
FPCD-76-99,  January  24. 

UnTER    REPORTS 

OAO  comments  on  proposed  legislation  to 
set  up  sunset  and  zero-base  budget  reviews 
of  Federal  programs.  PAD-77-28,  Decem- 
ber 23. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  HEW's 
procedures  for  recovering  overpayments  of 
salaries.  FGMSD-76-96,  January  5 

Extent  of  Illegal  lobbying  activities  on  be- 
half of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Observance  of 
International  Women's  Year.  HRD-77-2fi 
January  31.  ^^j.^^'/  m. 

Some  Small  Business  Administration  of- 
fices are  not  making  required  determinations 
of  the  effects  of  late  delinquency  notices  be- 
fore purchasing  delinquent  guaranteed  loans 
CED-77-26.  January  26. 

Audit  of  the  Marriott  Corporation's  records 
for  food  service  operations  at  the  Congres- 
sional Visitors  Reception  Area  during  the  Bi- 
centennial. GGD-77-10,  December  14,  1976. 

Quality  of  mall  service  in  Louisiana  GGD- 
76-110,  October  29,  1976. 

Oekzral   Science,    Space   and   Technology 
Improved  Reporting  Needed  on  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration 
Projects.  PSAD-77-64.  January  7 


HEALTH 

Improprieties  in  Time  and  Attendance 
Practices  at  Medical  Facilities.  FGMSD-76-79, 
January  14. 

More  Civil  Service  Supervision  Needed  to 
Control  Health  Insurance  Costs  for  Federal 
Employees.  HRD-76-174,  January  14. 

Returning  the  Mentally  Disabled  to  the 
Community:  Government  Needs  to  Do  More. 
HRD-76-152,  January  7;  Summary  RepOTt, 
HRD-76-162A,  January  7. 

intebnational  affairs 

Improvements  and  New  Legislation  Need- 
ed In  AID'S  Contracting  for  Consultants  and 
Advisors.  ID-76-82,  December  27,  1976. 

United  States  Participation  in  INTERPOL, 
the  International  Criminal  Police  Organiza- 
tion. ID-76-77,  December  27,  1976. 

national  defense 

Summaries  of  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations on  Department  of  Defense  Opera- 
tions. PSAD-77-1,  January  13. 

Comparison  of  the  Shipboard  Intermediate 
Range  Combat  System  with  the  Acquisition 
Plan  Recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procxirement.  PSAD-77-49, 
January  24. 

Comparison  of  the  NAVSTAR  Program  with 
the  Acquisition  Plan  Recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Government  Prociu-ement 
PSAD-77-50,  January  24. 

Comparison  of  the  Pershing  II  Program 
with  the  Acquisition  Plan  Recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. PSAD-77-51,  January  24. 

Problems  In  Supporting  Weapons  Systems 
Produced  by  Other  Countries.  LCD-76-450, 
January  4. 

The  Clemency  Program  of  1974.  FPCD- 
76-64,  January  7. 

Millions  Being  Spent  to  Apprehend  MUl- 
tary  Deserters  Most  of  Whom  are  Discharged 
as  Unqualified  for  Retention.  PPCD-77-16, 
January  31. 

Defense  Inactive  Item  Program  Could  Be 
More  Effective.  LCD-77-204,  January  26. 

Actions  Needed  to  Strengthen  the  New  De- 
fense Internal  Audit  Service.  FGMSD-77-11, 
January  27. 

Upward  Mobility  Using  Job  Restructuring. 
FPCD-77-9,  January  7. 

Upward  Mobility  Using  Job  Restructuring. 
FPCD-77-8,  January  10. 

letter  reports 

Allegations  concerning  activities  of  em- 
ployees of  the  New  York  region  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Administration  Services.  PSAD-77- 
59,  January  13. 

The  Army's  program  to  modernize  Its  food 
service  operations:  need  to  expedite  tests  of 
the  central  food  preparation  concept.  LCD' 
77-403,  January  24. 

Income  from  renting  Inadequate  family 
housing  to  military  personnel  does  not  cover 
expenses.  CED-77-35,  January  31. 

GAO  analysis  of  the  Navy's  estimates  of 
savings  and  costs  associated  with  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Navy  Internatio.-ial  Logistics  Con- 
trol Office  from  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  to  Phil- 
adelphia. LCD-77-310,  December  23,  1976. 

Natttral  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy 

Safety  and  Transportation  Safeguards  at 
Rocky  Flats  Nuclear  Weapons  Plant  EMD- 
77-9A,  January  11. 

Problems  and  Progress  m  Regulating  Ocean 
Dumping  of  Sewage  Sludge  and  Industrial 
Wastes.  CED-77-18,  January  21. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Federal  Power  Com-  _ 
mission's  Rulemaking  on  Utilities'  Construc- 
tion Work  In  Progress.  EMD-77-7,  December 
2,  1976. 

National  Energy  Policy:  An  Agenda  for 
Analysis.  EMD-77-16,  January  27. 

Improvements  Needed  In  the  Federal  En- 
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hanced  Oil  and  Gas  Recovery  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Program. 
EMD-77-3,  January  28. 

Survey  of  Publications  on  Exploration,  De- 
velopment, and  Delivery  of  Alaskan  Oil  to 
Market.  EMD-77-11,  January  14. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Information 
on  Certain  Contracting  and  Personnel  Man- 
agement Activities.  CED-77-4,  December  29, 
1976. 

Delays  In  Constructing  Waste  Treatment 
Facilities  After  Award  of  Cpnstructlon 
Grants — Improvements  Made.  CED-77-1,  No- 
vember 10,  1976. 

Evaluation  of  a  Proposal  to  Harvest  and 
Bebabllltate  Beetle-Infested  Areas  in  Three 
Oregon  National  Forests.  CED-77-15,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1976. 

letter  reports 

Comparison  of  Administration  policy  and 
GAO  assessment  of  U.S.  and  International 
controls  over  the  peaceful  xises  of  nuclear 
energy.  ID-77-7,  January  6. 

Continued  progress  in  Improving  fuel 
economy  of  new  automobiles  depends  on  how 
well  Federal  emissions  and  safety  standards 
can  be  balanced  with  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards. EMD-77-13,  Janviary  13. 

How  the  National  Science  Foundation 
awarded  and  administered  a  grant  to 
George  Washington  University  for  energy 
policy  research.  HRD-77-38,  January  25. 

Is  the  organization  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  In  compliance  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974?  RED-76-3,  JvUy  18,  1975. 


Revenue    Sharing    and    General    Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance 
Most  Federal  Assistance  to  New  York  City 
Unlikely  To   Be   Affected   by   Clty-Inltlated 
Budget  Cuts.  PAI>-77-27,  January  21. 

The  Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports 
and/ or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are  avail- 
able from  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  room  4522,  441  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202) 
275-6241. 

Summaries  of  significant  legal  deci- 
sions and  advisory  opinions  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  issued  in  January  1977 
are  also  available  as  follows: 

Solicitation  Inconsistent  with  Delegation 
of  Prociu-ement  Authority.  B-186855,  Janu- 
ary 3.. 

Technical  Finding  on  Computer  Security 
Requires  Reopening  Negotiations.  B-186858, 
January  14. 

Uniformity  Needed  Between  Military  and 
ClvUian  Contracting  Regulations.  B-187168, 
January  12. 

Claim  Denied  for  Proposal  Preparation 
Costs.  B-186248,  December     30. 

Temporary  Lodging  at  Family  Residence. 
B-187129,  January  4. 

Compensation  of  Members  of  Regional 
Fishery  Management  Councils.  B-187905, 
January  3. 

Legislation  Ineffective  to  Achieve  Purpose 
Regarding  Canal  Zone  Employment.  B-1 14839, 
December  28. 

Indirect  Cost  Reimbursement  Between 
Agencies.  B-136318,  January  21. 

Transportation  of  Privately  Owned  Vehi- 
cle. B-186678,  January  3. 

If  you  need  further  information  re- 
garding these  or  other  decisions,  please 
call  (202)  275-5308  or  write  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20548. 


COMMITTEE  ORDER  NO.  31— CLERK- 
HIRE  ALLOWANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)   is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
pursuant  to  its  authority  under  Public 
Law  92-184  and  Public  Law  94-440,  has 
issued  committee  order  No.  31  which  Is 
effective  April  1, 1977. 

Committee  order  No.  31  ties  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  compensation  which 
may  be  paid  from  the  clerk-hire  allow- 
ance to  executive  schedule  level  V. 

The  order  follows : 

Committee  Order  No.  31 

Resolved,  That  effective  April  1,  1977,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  order  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  each  Member, 
Delegate  or  Resident  Conmilssioner  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  compensate 
employees  from  the  clerk-hire  allowance  at 
a  per  annum  rate  equivalent  to,  and  not  to 
exceed,  the  highest  per  annum  rate  of  basic 
pay,  as  In  effect  from  time  to  time,  author- 
ized for  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6 
U.S.C.  5316). 

OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  FOR- 
EIGN MEDICAL  GRADUATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  EiLBERG)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  scheduled  1  day  of  public 
oversight  hearings  to,  review  title  VI  of 
Public  Law  94-484,  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1976. 

There  are  numerous  questions  sur- 
rounding the  implementation  of  this  law 
and  the  primary  purpose  of  the  hearing 
Is  instructional  in  nature.  In  other  words, 
the  subcommittee  intends  to  review  what 
actions  have  been  or  will  be  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  to  implement  those 
provisions  of  Public  Law  94-484  that  re- 
late to  the  admission  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  into  this  country  as  immi- 
grants and  nonimmigrants. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  Mr. 
Christopher  Chapman,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs.  Department  of  State;  Dr.  James 
Dickson,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  and  Dr.  Ray  Caster- 
line,  Executive  Director,  Educational 
Commission  for  Foreign  Medical  Grad- 
uates. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  2237 
and  commence  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
March  24,  1977. 


THE  PLUTONIUM  LICENSING 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  ,  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Plutonium  Licensing 
Control  Act.  This  is  a  very  simple  and 
straightforward  bill  designed  to  put  the 
United  States  on  record  as  rejecting  the 
development  of  a  plutonlum  economy  in 
which  we  would  be  dependent  upon  Plu- 
tonium fuel  as  a  principal  source  of 


energy.  Under  this  bill  no  license  could 
be  issued  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  reprocess  the  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  from  nuclear  power  reactors 
or  to  operate  a  nuclear  reactor  using 
Plutonium  fuel. 

Plutonium  is  the  most  toxic  manmade 
substance;  microgram  quantities  can 
cause  cancer  in  humans.  Plutonium  does 
not  occur  In  nature,  but  rather  is  a  by- 
product of  the  nuclear  fission  process. 
Less  than  20  pounds  of  this  material, 
once  extracted — reprocessed — from  the 
radioactive  spent  nuclear  fuel  rods,  can 
be  quite  easily  fabricated  into  a  crude, 
but  terribly  potent,  nuclear  weapon. 
Thus  using  a  plutonlum  warhead  about 
the  size  of  a  grapefruit,  an  irresponsible 
nation  or  terrorist  organization  could — 
employing  technical  know-how  obtain- 
able in  any  university  physics  library- 
detonate  a  device  with  an  explosive  ca- 
pacity equivalent  to  that  of  the  bomb  we 
dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

The  greatest  danger  of  reprocessing  Is 
that  it  causes  the  spread  of  the  capa- 
bility to  explode  nuclear  weapons.  As  was 
written  by  David  Lilienthal,  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
In  a  New  York  Times  editorial  last  year: 

The  world  should  be  made  aware  that  any 
ijatlon  that  sets  out  to  ejrtract  plutonlum 
from  the  ashes  of  an  ostensibly  Innocent 
electric  atomic  reactor  Is  on  its  way  to  mak- 
ing bombs.  No  one  should  be  deceived  that 
its  purposes  are  peaceful. 

The  danger  was  stated  in  a  similar 
fashion  in  a  recent  report  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — 
ACOA: 

If  (plutonlum)  were  made  available  in  a 
form  usable  for  explosives,  then  many  na- 
tions or  technically  competent  terrorist  or- 
ganizations could  marshal  the  manufactur- 
ing techniques  and  know-how  to  build  their 
own  nuclear  bombs.      ' 

If  this  should  happen,  the  world  would 
become  a  much  more  dangerous  place  to 
live. 

And  then  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  put  the  problem  more  suc- 
cinctly in  testimony  before  Congress  last 
year: 

The  greatest  single  danger  of  unrestrained 
nuclear  proliferation  resides  in  the  spread 
under  national  control  of  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities. 

If  Plutonium  is  kept  in  the  radioactive 
nuclear  fuel  assembly,  the  threat  that 
it  will  be  used  for  nuclear  weapons  can 
be  greatly  reduced.  This  is  the  safest 
place  for  plutonlum — in  the  radioactive 
fuel  rods  which  are  extremely  difficult  to 
handle  and  which  must  be  stored  in  iso- 
lation from  the  environment  after  use  in 
power  generating  fission  reactors.  It  is 
the  breaking  open  of  these  spent  fuel 
rods  at  reprocessing  plants  in  order  to 
extract  plutoniupi  which  can  offer  na- 
tions nuclear  weapons  capability  and  it 
is  this  reprocessing  which  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  would  expressly 
prohibit. 

The  separation  of  plutonlum  from 
spent  fuel  rods  in  commercial  reproc- 
essing facilities  requires  an  extremely 
complex  and  expensive  technological  ef- 
fort and  the  plutonlum  yielded  serves/1 
only  two  purposes:  Fueling  futuristic  ' 
breeder   reactors    and   making   bombs. 
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It  looks,  In  fact,  as  If  a  lobg  deferral  of 
commercial  reprocessing  woi;  Id  cost  little 
domestically— WaH  Street  Jov  rnal.  June  26. 
1976.  ^ 

The  energy  Industry  sboiild  no  longer  re- 
gard reprocessing  of  used  nucle  ar  fuel  to  pro- 
duce Plutonium  as  a  necessary  pnd  Inevitable 
step — President  Ford,  October  28.  1976. 

Reprocessing  Is  not.  after  all  the  holy  grail 
of  our  nuclear  program — Eleclf  Ic  World,  No- 
vember 15,  1976. 
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years.  These  companies — ^whlch  express 
great  concern  about  the  accumulation  of 
nuclear  waste — might  be  better  advised 
to  save  billions  of  dollars  capital  by  In- 
vesting in  less  expensive,  but  more  ur- 
gently needed  temporary  and  permanent 
spent  fuel  storage  facilities  of  nuclear 
fuel  plants. 

Proponents  of  reprocessing  have  long 
maintained  that  we  need  the  small 
quantities  of  uranium  extracted  at  re- 
processing plants  to  fuel  our  current  gen- 
eration of  light  water  reactors  and  that 
it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  use  the  Plu- 
tonium to  fuel  the  breeder  reactor,  which 
theoretically  can  produce  more  fuel  than 
it  consumes.  The  basis  for  this  argu- 
ment— and  for  the  presumed  need  for 
developing  breeders  and  reprocessing 
technology — ^was  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  will  soon  nm  out  of  ura- 
nium. However,  it  is  now  apparent  that 
this  argument  is  incorrect — as  has  been 
stated  by  former  head  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  John  Sawhill. 

The  U.S.  has  sufficient  uranium  reserves  to 
last  well  into  the  next  century.  For  this  rea- 
son we  are  In  the  porltion  to  defer  the  deci- 
sion on  Plutonium  recycling  ...  In  order  to 
Influence  foreign  suppliers  to  do  the  same. 

As  far  as  the  breeder  is  concerned, 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  this  program 
will — or  should — ever  get  off  the  ground. 
President  Carter  has  made  large  cuts  in 
this  year's  breeder  research  and  develop- 
ment funding  and  shares  the  widespread 
concern  that  the  breeder  poses — in  the 
words  of  his  March  3  letter  to  me — "a 
potaitial  security  risk."  At  any  rate  it  Is 
apparent  from  all  ERDA  estimates  that 
even  if  we  continue  to  pour  the  lion's 
share  of  our  Federal  R.  &  D.  dollars  into 
the  breeder,  it  will  supply  a  maximum 
of  only  3.1  percent  of  our  energy  needs 
by  the  year  2000 — less  than  our  terribly 
underfunded  solar  energy  program  can 
provide.  And  recent  statements  from  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  Presiden- 
tial Energy  Adviser  James  Schlesinger, 
who  was  once  a  staunch  advocate  of  the 
breeder,  question  whether  the  breeder  is 
practical  at  all;  he  says: 

The  breeder  may  be  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come  and  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
by  placing  a  moratorium  upon  reprocess- 
ing in  the  United  States  by  passing  this 
legislation  we  would  not  be  giving  up  any 
significant  energy  potential  which  might 
serve  us  in  this  century.  By  prohibiting 
commercial  reprocessing  at  this  time,  we 
would  certainly  not  preclude  future  re- 
consideration of  its  merits.  What  we 
would  achieve  would  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  this  Nation's  effort  to  control 
traffic  in  nuclear  weapons-grade  mate- 
rial. We  would  not  in  any  way  cripple  our 
present  nuclear  program,  but  rather 
would  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
funds  available  .for  vital  alternative  en- 
energy  research,  development,  and  com- 
mercialization projects  which  thus  far 
have  not  received  even  one -tenth  the 
largesse  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
nuclear  technologies,  especially  reproc- 
essing and  the  breeder. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  reason  why 
we  should  take  the  bold  step  this  year 
to  declare  that  the  United  States  wiU  not 
permit  commercial  reprocessing  in  this 


country  is  the  fact  that  the  cornerstone 
of  any  truly  effective  program  designed 
to  halt  nuclear  weapons  will  have  to  be 
an  effort  to  get  other  nations  to  forego 
reprocessing.  For  once  nations  develop 
reprocessing  capabilities  of  their  own, 
they  are  only  days  away  from  exploding 
a  nuclear  device  if  they  so  choose.  One 
of  the  major  efforts  of  both  the  Ford  and 
the  Carter  administration  has  been  to 
prevent,  through  intense  diplomatic  ef- 
forts, the  spread  of  reprocessing  facilities 
to  such  nonnuclear  weapons  states  as 
Taiwan,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  South  Ko- 
rea. How  can  we  expect  these  nations  to 
forego  reprocessing  if  we  tolerate  it  our- 
selves? How  can  we  impress  upon  fellow 
supplier  nations — such  as  France,  West 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain— the  ur- 
gency of  placing  a  prohibition  on  reproc- 
essing if  we  are  continuing  to  move 
toward  commercialization  of  this  tech- 
nology at  home? 

Many  nations  already  suspect  that  our 
motives  In  asking  them  to  forego  these 
reprocessing  plant  sales  are  selfish;  they 
point  to  our  continued  development  of 
reprocessing  and  breeder  technologies  at 
home  as  a  hypocritical  example  of  the 
United  States  lecturing  other  nations  to 
forego  lucrative  sales  while  preparing  to 
take  the  same  steps  ourselves.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  we  put  ourselves  squarely 
on  the  record  as  opposing  the  develop- 
ment of  reprocessing  plants  at  home,  as 
well  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  it 
does  not  matter  a  great  deal  who  does  the 
reprocessing,  that  internationalization  of 
reprocessing  does  not  make  it  harmless. 
The  danger  remains  that  once  the  Pluto- 
nium is  separated  from  the  spent  fuel  it 
is  suitable  for  ready  fabrication  into 
weapons.  With  nuclear  industry  pro- 
posals afoot  to  construct  as  many  as  20 
such  plants  in  the  United  States  over  the 
next  half  century,  ttiere  will  be  huge 
amounts  of  Plutonium  produced  and  no 
way  of  perfectly  controlling  it.  If  a  tiny 
fraction  of  this  material  were  obtained 
by  a  belligerent  nation  or  a  terrorist 
group,  in  the  words  of  the  Second  Club 
of  Rome  Report : 

The  lives  of  millions  could  easily  be  be- 
holaen  to  a  single  reckless  and  daring  In- 
dividual. 

This  constant  threat  of  terrorist  use 
of  atomic  weapons  would  justify  use  of 
daraconian  security  measures,  utterly 
destructive  of  civil  liberties.  In  a  Pluto- 
nium economy,  extensive  surveillance 
groups  or  even  religious  sects — such  as 
the  Hanafi  Muslim  group  who,  number- 
ing but  a  dozen,  this  month  managed  to 
hold  our  Capital  City  at  bay— would  be 
necessary. 

A  recent  analysis  of  thiis  particular 
danger,  entitled  "Policing  Plutonium: 
The  CivU  Liberties  Fallout"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Harvard  CivU  Rights/Civil 
Liberties  Law  Review,  concluded  that 
once  Plutonium  Is  missing,  tactics  rang- 
ing from  breaking  and  entering  to  tor- 
ture might  well  be  justified  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  tens  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  would  be  at  stake.  The  arti- 
cle stated: 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  construct  a 
compelling  affirmative  case  for  plutonlum  re- 
cycling In  the  face  of  the  civil  Ubertles  ob- 
jections ...  It  is  surely  within  reason  to 
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demand  that  aU  other  energy  sources  be 
proven  unworkable  or  unacceptable  and  to 
demand  significant  long  term  reduction  In 
the  consumption  of  energy  before  Imple- 
menting an  energy  program  with  such  dire 
effects  upon  law  and  Uberty. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  safeguards  when  It  comes  to 
monitoring  and  protecting  plutonlum 
once  it  has  been  extracted  from  spent 
fuel  assemblies.  After  2  years  of  study 
by  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee,  we  concluded  that  any  in- 
ternational safeguards  system  is  unwork- 
able when  plutonlum  is  used  as  a  fuel; 
as  was  stated  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  Export  Administration  Act: 

Safeguards  which  are  adequate  and  effec- 
tive when  applied  to  nuclear  reactors  are  in- 
adequate and  Ineffective  when  applied  to  nu- 
clear reprocessing  facilities. 

Furthermore  it  Is  clear  that  already 
we  cannot  keep  track  of  the  plutonlum 
under  our  control  that  has  been  used  for 
experimental  and  military  purposes.  A 
study  conducted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  last  year  for  a  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  Representative 
DiNGELL  foimd  that  at  ERDA  facilities 
alone,  tens  of  tons  of  sensitive  nuclear 
materials  including  plutonlum  from  fa- 
cilities used  to  fabricate  fuel  rods  for 
the  experimental  breeder  reactors,  were 
missing  and  imaccounted  for.  ERDA's 
response  to  the  report  was,  in  essence  "it 
is  stuck  in  the  pipes."  But  the  question 
remains  even  if  none  of  this  material  was 
diverted  for  clandestine  purposes,  how 
do  we  know  where  it  is?  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  terrorist  group  from  claim- 
ing they  have  just  a  fraction  of  diverted 
plutonlum  and  from  thus  holding  an  en- 
tire city  for  ransom. 

These  are  the  types  of  horrifying  sce- 
narios we  can  realistically  construct 
when  we  talk  of  going  the  plutonlum  fuel 
route.  To  proceed  with  reprocessing  at 
this  time  is  to  make  a  Faustian  bargain 
with  ourselves  and  future  generations :  In 
return  for  a  supposedly  renewable 
energy  source,  we  will  require  an  eternal 
vigilance  of  a  degree  virtually  unknown 
in  the  history  of  human  civilization  and 
we  will  be  taking  an  unacceptable  risk 
of  worldwide  conflagration. 

The  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Plutonium  economy  is  now. 
There  are  only  two  reprocessing  plants 
in  the  whole  world  which  are  presently 
suitable  for  commercial  operation.  Both 
of  these  are  in  stable  nuclear  weapons 
states,  France  and  Britain,  which  can  be 
looked  to  for  maximum  restraint  in  their 
treatment  of  this  sensitive  technology. 
Here  at  home,  we  have  been  vigorously 
studying  the  physical  properties  and  po- 
tential uses  of  Plutonium  for  more  than 
30  years  and  have  seen  at  least  three  ill- 
advised  attempts  to  commercialize  re- 
processing technology  end  in  disastrous 
failure.  So  we  are  not  yet  committed  by 
any  means  to  commercialization  of  plu- 
tonlum facilities,  though  we  have  poured 
billions  of  dollars  of  private  capital  and 
Federal  research  and  development  funds 
into  breeder  reactor  and  plutonlum  re- 
processing technology.  We  can  continue 
to  study  Plutonium — there  Is  nothing  In 
the  bin  I  am  Introducing  today  which 
would  prohibit  continued  plutonlum  re- 
search once  the  legislation  has  passed. 


And,  of  course,  the  Congress  is  free  to  re- 
verse its  decision  anytime.  But  the  key 
point  is  that  we  should  start  today  that, 
given  the  great  deal  we  do  already  know 
about  Plutonium  reprocessing,  the  United 
States  will  not  license  facilities  for  its 
commercial  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  stress  that  we  do 
not  need  to  reprocess  plutonlum  now.  We 
can  continue  to  utilize  nuclear-generated 
electricity  for  at  least  several  more  dec- 
ades— well  into  the  next  century — with- 
out reprocessing.  This  bill  in  no  way  is 
designed  to  undermine  cautious  develop- 
ment of  the  present  generation  of  nu- 
clear reactors  which  can  serve  us  well  if 
only  we  maintain  great  vigilance.  What 
the  legislation  does  achieve  quite  simply 
is  to  put  this  Nation  on  record  iri  opposi- 
tion to  the  development  of  a  permanent 
Plutonium  economy,  a  development 
which  could  very  well  spell  the  end  of 
our  society  as  we  know  it. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  can 
begin  what  should  be  a  national,  indeed, 
international  debate  over  the  virtues  and 
the  risks  of  the  plutonlum  economy.  It 
has  the  firm  support  of  the  new  foreign 
policy  lobby,  New  Directions.  The  public 
interest  group's  distinguished  board  of 
directors,  headed  by  former  Governor  of 
Delaware  and  head  of  President  Ford's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Rus- 
sell Peterson,  has  made  passage  of  this 
legislation  New  Directions'  top  priority 
in  this  Congress.  The  bill  will  be  circu- 
lated for  cosponsorship  in  the  next  2 
weeks  and  is  expected  to  have  the  unified 
support  of  several  major  environmental 
and  public  interest  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
take  note  of  the  persuasive  conclusions 
of  a  14-month  study  of  all  aspects 
of  nuclear  energy  use  sponsored  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  which  was  released  to- 
day. The  foundation  gathered  an  ex- 
tremely distinguished  panel  of  experts — 
includhig  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
State  Joseph  S.  Nye  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown — and  excluding 
all  individuals,  however  intelligent  and 
articulate,  who  were  generally  considered 
to  have  hardened  pronuclear  or  anti- 
nuclear  opinions.  In  the  published  vol- 
ume which  resulted  from  this  exhaustive 
study,  there  is  the  following  conclusion 
regarding  plutonlum  recycling: 

CONCLUSION 

There  Is  no  compelling  national  interest  to 
be  served  by  reprocessing.  There  appears  to 
be  little.  If  any,  economic  Incentive  and  It  Is 
unlikely  that  reprocessing  and  recycle  could 
proceed  without  subsidy.  The  noneconomlc 
benefits  of  reprocessing  are  small :  fuel  supply 
for  LWRs  would  be  little  enhanced;  present 
experience  with  reprocessing  or  plutonlum 
stockpiles  has  little  present  value  since  the 
Introduction  of  breeders  Is  sufficiently  far  In 
the  future  and  uncertain;  and  contemporary 
waste  management  risks  with  reprocessing 
are  likely  larger  than  possible  reductions  in 
long-term  hazards  from  disposal.  Health  haz- 
ards and  new  accident  risks  argue  against 
reprocessing.  But  the  most  severe  risks  from 
reprocessing  and  recycle  are  the  increased  op- 
portunities for  the  proliferation  of  national 
weapons  capabilities  and  the  terrorist  danger 
associated  with  plutonlum  in  the  fuel  cycle. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that  re- 
processing should  be  deferred  Indefinitely  by 
the  United  States  and  no  effort  should  be 
made  to  subsidize  the  completion  or  opera- 
tion of  existing  faculties.  The  United  States 


should  work  to  reduce  the  cost  and  Improve 
the  availability  of  alternatives  to  reprocess- 
ing worldwide  and  seek  to  restrain  separation 
and  use  of  plutonlum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  insert  the 
full  text  of  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  5234 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1954  to  prohibit  licensing  of  commercial 

nuclear    fuel    reprocessing    facilities    and 

plutonlum-fueled  reactors 

Be  it  enacted  bji  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Plutonium  Licensing 

Control  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 
"e.  No  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  person 


"(1)  own  or  operate  any  nuclear  power  re- 
actor fueled  In  whole  or  In  part  with  recov- 
ered plutonlum,  or 

"(2)  process  spent  nuclear  reactor  fuel  In 
order  to  recover  plutonlum;  provided,  that 
such  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  any  activ- 
ities necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  military  defense  programs." 

Sec.  3.  Section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"dd.  The  term  'nuclear  power  reactor* 
means  any  commercial  nuclear  reactor  oper- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  generating  electricity 
(whether  owned  by  government  or  private 
sources  or  both )  and  any  such  demonstration 
by  prototype  reactor,  but  does  not  Include 
any  such  reactor  operated  solely  tox  basic 
research  and  experimental  purposes. 

"ee.  The  term  "plutonlum'  means  pure  plu- 
tonlum. plutonlum  oxide  and  any  other  plu- 
tonlum compound. 

"ff.  The  term  'spent  nuclear  reactor  fuel' 
means  any  material  which  forms  part  of  a 
used  fuel  assembly  for  a  nuclear  experimen- 
tal, power  or  production  reactor." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to-  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  a 
previous  commitment  in  my  district,  I 
was  imable  to  be  present  for  some  of  the 
votes  last  Wednesday  and  in  particular 
on  three  amendments  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1977.  I 
would  like  to  state  my  position  on  the 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  John  T.  My- 
ers. 

Mr.  OBEY  offered  an  amendment  to 
restore  the  $200  million  from  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration's  pro- 
gram. In  the  full  committee,  I  voted  for 
the  program,  which  will  provide  for  the 
payment  of  fuel  bills  of  the  elderly  poor 
and  the  Impoverished,  and  I  would  have 
continued  my  support  by  voting  for  it  on 
the  floor.  This  program  will  assist  the 
thousands  of  poorer  families  and  older 
Americans  who  have  suffered  this  winter 
and  found  it  impossible  to  pay  their  util- 
ity bills  without  sacrificing  other  essen- 
tials such  as  food,  rent,  and  medical 
services.  The  substitution  for  Mr.  Obey's 
amendment  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
reduces  any  inequities  that  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the  original  amendment.  It 
provides  for  pasmaents  to  those  who  have 
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already  given  up  essential 
needs  to  pay  their  fuel  bills, 
tution  makes  it  clear  that 
manitarian  gesture,  designed 
term  measure  to  aid  those 
pay  their  Inflated  fuel  bills 
the  start  of  a  new  program 
encourage  people  to  forgo 
their  bUls. 

I  also  agreed  with  the  actioi  i 
took  last  Wednesday  in  re 
Young    amendment.    This 
would  have  deleted  the  S55 
the  International  Development 
tion.  The  United  States  is 
behind  in  its  payments  to  th  i 
although  there  have  been  a 
criticisms  of  the  IDA,  I  belieA^e 
ter  administration  deserves 
its  impact  at  the  World  Banl 
before  we   renege   on   our 
commitments. 

Lastlv,  I  am  deeply  concemid 
approval  of  Mr.  John  T.  MyeJis 
ana's  amendment  to  prevent 
being  used  for  President 
nesty  program.  The  passage 
islation  seems  to  be  a  deliberate 
to  mullify  the  President's 
right  to  issue  pardons.  Throudh 
don  of  Vietnam  draft  evaders 
ter  has   been   attempting   to 
wounds  and  strife  left  by  the 
amendment  cn'y  revives  the 
flicts  we  hoped  had  passed. 

There  are  9.000  convicted  dr^ft 
whose  records  must  be 
they  can  continue  a  normal 
the  United  States.  My  original 
been  for  a  declaration  of 
both  Selective  Service  and 
fenders.  Now  the  House  has 
unwisely  in  my  opinion — an 
that  may  prevent  these  young 
benefiting  from  their 
dons.  I  hope  it  will  not  have 
for  if  It  does,  it  will  be  an 
and  perhaps  unconstitutional 
on  Presidential  power.  I  urge  t 
to  reject  this  amendment 
present  I  would  have  voted  for 
amendment  and  against  the  Y 
Myers  amendments.  On  the 
sage  of  the  bill  I  would  have 
the  bill. 
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VIETNAM  AND  OPPRESS  ION 


<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inplude 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tial  Commission  on  Persons 
Unaccounted  For  in  Southeast 
achieved  some  results  because 
to  Vietnam;  it  has  opened  a  dialog 
that    country's    government 
brought  back  the  remains  of 
servicemen  who  died  during 

I  am  one  of  those  who  beUev^ 
ought  to  establish  normal  relat  ions 
the  Vietnam  Government,  notw 
ing  that  it  is  totalitarian  an< 
sive,  and  I  condemn  it  for  its 
I  likewise  deplore  the  totalitarian 
ments  that  rule  most  of  the 
the  world  today,  rimning  the  ga|nut 
U.S.S.R..  China  and  Cuba  to 
lie  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay 
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Nevertheless,  while  we  must  continue  to 
condemn  the  gross  infringements  on 
\himaan  rights  perpetrated  by  those  gov- 
ernments against  their  own  people, 
reality  requires  that  we  maintain  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  those  countries. 
But  we  should  not  assist  them  either 
economically  or  militarily  in  their  re- 
pression. 

President  Carter  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  holds  dear  the  principle  of 
himian  rights  and  condemns  repression, 
and  he  has  been  courageous  in  speaking 
out  on  this  subject.  I  along  with  many 
others  applaud  President  Carter  for 
taking  his  strong  position  which  con- 
trasts dramatically  with  the  silence  on 
that  subject  by  former  President  Ford 
and  his  administration. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  my  op- 
position to  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  was  predicated  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  ought  not  to  be  involved  in 
a  civil  war,  particularly  where  both  par- 
ties to  that  civil  war  were  oppressive  and 
authoritarian  governments  as  were  the 
North  and  South  Vietnam  regimes.  I  de- 
plore the  statements  of  those  on  the 
radical  left  who  denoimce  the  repression 
in  countries  with  right  wing  governments 
such  as  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
Uruguay,  and  Chile,  but  who  refuse  to 
see  or  deplore  similar  repression  in  coun- 
tries having  left  wing  authoritarian  gov- 
ernments such  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  China, 
Cuba  and  Vietnam. 

There  are  efforts  now  being  made  to 
obtain  economic  and,  perhaps,  military 
assistance  "for   the  Vietnam   regime.  I 
oppose  such  aid,  although  I  do  support 
our  entering  into  normal  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  that  country.  I  urge  those 
who  have  two  standards  of  conduct  for 
governments,  one  for  the  left  and  one 
for  the  right  to  read  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  today  which  I  am  appending. 
Oppression  and  the  need  to  resist  it,  and 
never  to  defend  it,  nor  to  make  excuses 
for  its  existence,  is  everyone's  business. 
Persons  of  conscience  have  a  duty  to  de- 
nounce repression  in  all  its  froms.  The 
New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 
"Liberation"  Comes  to  Vietnam 
In  the  swell  of  opposition  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  during  the  decade  before  America's 
withdrawal,    there    was   always    a   minority, 
small  but  vehement,  that  looked  to  the  Com- 
munists as  saviors  of   that   unhappy   land. 
They  carried  Vletcong  flags  in  peace  demon- 
strations, hailed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  the  George 
Washington  of  his  country,  and  invariably 
spoke  of  the  North  Vietnamese  as  liberators. 
One  organ  of  this  celebration  was  The  New 
Yorlc  Review  of  Books,  and  so  it  comes  as  a 
surprise — a  welcome  one — to  find  reprinted 
in  a  recent  Issue  an  article  from  the  French 
journal     L'Express     by     Andre     Gellnas,     a 
French-Canadian  Catholic  priest  and  Chinese 
scholar  who  settled  in  Vietnam  in  1948,  and 
was  expelled  in  July  1976,  15  months  after 
the    North    Vietnamese    troops    arrived    in 
Saigon. 

The  picture  that  Father  Oelinas  paints 
of  South  Vietnam  since  its  "liberation"  is 
one  of  widespread  misery,  constant  surveil- 
lance, incessant  propaganda,  endless  indoc- 
trinations, arbitrary  arrest,  executions,  im- 
prisonments, and  exile  to  remote  areas.  He 
describes  a  society  where  an  arrogant  bu- 
reaucracy reaches  into  every  corner  of  life, 
where  books  are  burned,  citizens  are  de- 
nounced, and  Informers  thrive. 
Father  Oelinas  observes  that  "the  methods, 


the  doctrine  and  very  weight  of  the  police 
and  bureaucratic  apparatus"  In  the  South 
now  "are  entirely  Russian."  That  seems  right. 
At  least,  it  Is  in  accord  with  Hannah  Arendt's 
observation,  based  largely  on  the  experience 
of  Stalinism,  that  "terror  is  the  essence  of 
totalitarian  domination."  In  the  list  of  coun- 
tries that  are  today  suffocating  the  rights 
of  their  citizens,  Vietnam  must  rank  high. 

To  be  sure,  this  finding,  however  repug- 
nant does  not  make  a  case  In  favor  of  the 
American  Intervention  in  Vietnam.  The  men 
we  supported  were  scarcely  true-blue  demo- 
crats. Nor  should  it  impede  the  ongoing 
efforts  by  the  Administration  to  establish 
relations  with  Hanoi.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  coming  to  diplomatic  terms  with  regimes 
that  do  not  share  American  values,  and  the 
United  States  owes  a  special  debt  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  But  for  those  who  op- 
posed the  war.  Father  Oellnas's  report  con- 
tains bitter  and  inescapable  ironies. 

The  British  magazine  Spectator  has  drawn 
an  interesting  parallel  between  our  war 
against  the  Vletcong  and  the  British  war 
against  the  Boers:  "The  pro-Boers  and  the 
pro-Vietcong  were  wrong  about  the  'enemy' 
but  right  about  the  war.  The  Boers  were 
Idealized  as  gallant  underdog  nationalists, 
which,  like  the  NLF  [the  National  Liberation 
Front],  they  were,  but  which  view  overlooked 
the  fact  that  they  were  fighting  as  well  to 
keep  their  hands  on  the  wealth  of  the  Rand 
and  to  continue  oppressing  the  blacks,  as 
the  NLF  was  fighting  to  institute  a  mindless 
totalitarian  dictatorship." 

The  Vietnam  experience  was  always  more 
complex  than  ideologues  of  either  side  could 
allow.  America  may  have  played  a  villain's 
role  there,  but  the  heroes  of  that  tragedy 
were  never  easy  to  discern. 


SHEEN  AWARD  TO  DR.  ZOLLINGER 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Ohio 
State  University  surgeon  and  reident  of 
my  12th  Congressional  District,  Robert 
M.  Zollinger,  will  receive  the  prestigious 
Sheen  Award  of  the  America^  Medical 
Association,  given  annually  to  the  out- 
standing doctor  of  medical  science  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Zollinger  has  gained  international 
recognition  as  a  surgeon,  medical  re- 
searcher, and  author  of  important  med- 
ical texts.  His  career  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample for  young  people  considering  the 
health  care  professions,  for  Dr.  Zollinger 
has  contributed  in  an  Important  way  to 
his  community  as  well  as  the  Nation. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  achievements  of  this  dis- 
tinguished physician,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article  from  the  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch : 

Dr.  Zollincer  To  Receive  Sheen  Award  From 

AMA 

(By  Mary  McGarey) 

Dr.  Robert  M.  ZoUlnger,  emeritus  professor 
of  surgery  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
former  department  chairman,  wUl  receive  the 
Sheen  Award  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation (AMA)  Jime  19  during  its  annual 
convention  in  San  Franclsclo. 

The  $10,0(X)  award  has  been  presented  each 
year  since  1968  to  a  physician  selected  for  a 
single  achievement  or  for  an  accumulated 
career  of  excellence  In  medicine. 

It  was  established  in  a  trust  fund  set  up 
by  Thomas  G.  Sheen,  Atlantic  City  business 
man,  in  memory  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Rodman 
E.  Sheen,  a  pioneer  radiologist.  Sheen  dl- 
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rected  that  it  be  given  annually,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  AMA,  to  "the  outstanding 
doctor  of  medical  science  in  the  United 
States." 

The  first  recipient,  another  Ohloan,  was 
Dr.  Irvine  E.  Page,  eminent  Cleveland  heart 
specialist.  Among  other  Sheen  honorees  have 
been  such  famous  medical  names  as  Drs. 
Robert  E.  Gross,  Charles  B.  Huggins,  Paul 
Dudley  White  and  Howard  A.  Rusk. 

A  native  of  Millersport,  Ohio,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  OSU  College  of  Medicine,  Zollin- 
ger is  internationally  known  as  surgeon  and 
surgical  researcher,  educator,  author  and  edi- 
tor, and  a  leader  in  national  and  interna- 
tional surgical  groups. 

A  member  of  the  OSU  surgical  department 
since  1946  and  chairman  from  1947  until  his 
retirement  in  1974,  Zollinger  has  authored  or 
co-authored  more  than  280  publications.  One 
is  The  Atlas  of  Siu-gical  Operations,  originaUy 
published  in  collaboration  with  the  late  Dr. 
ElUott  Cutler  and  more  recently  with  his 
son,  Robert,  professor  of  surgery  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 

He  also  wrote  Textbook  of  Surgery  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Warren  Cole. 

A  partial  account  of  Zollinger's  profes- 
sional leadership  Includes  presidencies  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Society  of 
University  Surgeons,  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  and  the  Central  Surgical  Society 
editor-in-chief  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Surgery,  and  executive  vice-presidency  of  the 
Pan  American  Medical  Association. 

One  of  his  most  exclusive  affiliations  Is 
with  the  Robert  M.  Zollinger  Club,  formed 
In  1955  by  his  former  residents  and  associ- 
ates, a  number  of  whom  now  head  surgical 
departments  at  major  U.S.  medical  schools. 

Zollinger  has  served  as  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Board  of 
ftanklin  County,  is  an  active  board  member 
of  the  American  Horticulture  Society  and 
te  an  accredited,  rose  ludge  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Rose  Society 

He  and  Mrs.  Zollinger  live  at  83  S.  Colum- 
bia Ave.,  Bexley. 


JUST  WHO  AMONG  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THIS  HOUSE  ARE  TRULY  CON- 
CERNED WITH  HUMAN  RIGHTS? 

(Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
wee.c  the  House  passed  legislation  to  halt 
the  importationn  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
tato  the  United  States.  During  the  de- 
bate on  the  measure,  the  issue  of  human 
rights  was  raised  again  and  again.  In  an 
effort  to  assure  the  consistent  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  in  the  conduct  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  that  sought  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  chrome  from  any 
country  not  in  compliance  with  the  hu- 
man rights  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Although  the  bill 
passed,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  very  next  day.  I  received  in  my  of- 
fice a  Dear  Colleague  letter— which  i  wiU 
now  enter  into  the  Record— soliciting 
cosponsors  for  a  resolution  expressing 
congre'^sional  support  for  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's position  on  human  rights. 
The  letter  was  endorsed  by  35  Members. 
Thirty-two  of  these  individuals  were 
present  to  vote  on  the  above-mentioned 
amendment,  yet.  interestingly  enough 
only  two  were  sufficientlv  concerned  with 
numan  rights  to  support  its  consistent 
application.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   pose   the 


question — just  who  among  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  truly  concerned  with 
human  rights? 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  House  of  Rfpresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  11,  1977. 
Dear  Colleague:  Last  week  I  Introduced 
H.  Con.  Res.  137.  The  resolution  is  an  ex- 
pression of  congresisonal  support  for  the 
human  rights  stance  taken  by  the  Carter 
Administration.  It  reaffirms  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  obtaining  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  and  it  urges  the  President  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  In  other 
countries  outside  of  Eastsrn  Europe  such  as 
Chile,  South  Korea,  Iran,  Uganda,  Argentina, 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  resolution  has  34  co-sponsors  who  are 
listed  below.  I  will  be  reintroducing  my 
human  rights  resolution  on  Wednesday, 
March  16th.  If  you  want  to  be  a  co-sponsor, 
please  call  Bill  Goold  (5-3401)  before  next 
Wednesday  morning. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Don  J.  Pease, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Congressman      Zablocki,      Congressman 
Fraser,      Congressman      Breckinridge, 
Congressman    Metcalfe,    Congressman 
Harrington,  Congressman  Eilberg,  Con- 
.  gressman       Hawkins,        Congressman 
_  Moakley,  Congressman  Bellenson,  Con- 
'  gressman   Long    (of  Maryland),   Con- 
gressman Udall. 
Congressman  Rose,  Congressman  Bedell. 
Congressman  GUckman,  Congressman 
Solarz,  Congresswoman  Mlkulskl,  Con- 
gressman Vento,  Congresswoman  Spell- 
man,  Congressman  Corman.  Congress- 
man   Rosenthal,    Congressman    Dodd, 
Congressman  Pattlson  (of  New  York). 
Congressman    Richmond.     Congressman 
Roe,  Congressman  Ottinger,  Congress- 
man  Flthlan,    Congressman   Jeru-ette, 
Congressman      Blouln,      Congressman 
Patterson,  Congressman  Downey,  Con- 
gressman  Carney,   Congressman   Pan- 
etta.    Congressman    Kostmayer,    Con- 
gressman Walgren. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  CIVIL 
RESERVE  AIR  FLEET 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  20, 
1977,  marked  the  silver  anniversary  of 
the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet.  I  have  long 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  and  on  January  27,  1977, 
I  introduced  H.R.  2637,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  commercial  air 
carriers  for  incorporation  of  suitable 
cargo  features  into  new  widebody  air- 
craft and  modification  of  existing  pas- 
senger aircraft  to  be  used  for  national 
defense  purposes  in  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

Using  commercial  aircraft  in  time  of 
emergency  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  idea 
of  a  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  capable  of 
forming  a  partnership  with  the  military 
in  time  of  need  was  formulated  25  years 
ago.  Its  past  missions  include  the  impres- 
sive, emergency  resupply  under  hostile 
fire  of  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  and  evac- 
uation of  thousands  of  South  Vietnam 
refugee  families  in  imminent  danger 
from  advancing  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
While  past  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  ac- 
complishments have  been  phenomenal,  it 


is  vitally  important  that  we  look  to  the 
future  to  insure  that  this  remains  a 
healthy  and  viable  program. 

Now  composed  of  over  300  aircraft 
belonging  to  21  U.S.  carriers,  the  CivU 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  is  dedicated  to  aug- 
menting the  Department  of  Defense  dur- 
ing emergency  conditions.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement constitutes  the  basis  for  a  real 
civilian/mUitary  partnership— reducing 
our  dependence  on  organic  military  air- 
lift and  its  attendant  cost  during  peace- 
time while  providing  a  significant  capa- 
bility to  respond  during  conflict. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  this  part- 
nership be  honored  now,  when  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  is  marking  its  silver 
anniversary.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology  re- 
garding the  white  paper  blueprint  for 
the  future  of  cargo  airlift,  developed  by 
Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  commander  in 
chief.  Military  Airlift  Command. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Carlton  is  a  man 
of  vision,  and  his  proposals  for  a  total 
airlift  system  provide  fresh,  new  concepts 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues.  I 
urge  that  we  honor  the  silver  anniversary 
of  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  bv  su'^port- 
ing  HJl.  2637  and  the  increased  funding 
that  the  new  administration  has  pro- 
posed for  this  uniquely  cost-effective 
contribution  to  national  security. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Total  Airlift  System 
Future  airlift  requirements  are  closely 
related  to  the  world  economy,  and  therefore, 
international  economic  developments  bear 
watching.  Traditional  indicators  point  to 
continued  inflation  and  budgetary  and  finan- 
cial constraints  for  both  the  civU  and  the 
military  sectors.  The  prices  of  raw  materials, 
including  petroleum,  may  continue  to  rise 
thereby  increasing  the  costs  of  end  products. 
Any  reduction  in  the  prices  of  airlift  services 
relative  to  other  prices  wUl  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  traffic  of  the  civU  carriers.  There- 
fore, one  way  to  bolster  the  economic  strength 
of  the  civil  aviation  sector  Is  to  adopt  policies 
which  serve  to  reduce  the  costs  and  relative 
prices  of  air  transportation.  At  the  same 
time,  increases  in  domestic  and  international 
economic  growth  will  also  increase  the  air 
cargo  market. 

Strategic  airlift,  as  a  blend  of  the  civil  and 
military  sectors,  provides  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  economies  in  air  transportation.  MAC 
and  the  airlines  should  work  together  with 
the  aircraft  manufacturers  to  design  a  large, 
efficient,  "uncompromlsed"  air  freighter 
(termed  the  C-XX  by  the  military)  suited  to 
both  civil  and  military  operations.  Should 
this  be  achieved,  the  resulting  large-volvmie 
production  of  such  aircraft  would  yield  lower 
aircraft  prices  which,  in  turn,  would  benefit 
the  airlines  by  permitting  lower  prices  for 
commercial  air  freight  services,  thereby  in- 
creasing traffic.  In  addition,  the  Improved 
service  quality  provided  by  an  "uncony)ro- 
mlsed"  air  freighter  would  increase  traffic 
even  more. 

MAC  would  also  benefit  from  being  able 
to  purchase  Its  next  generation  of  strategic 
aircraft  at  lower  prices.  Furthermore,  it 
would  benefit  from  having  essentially  the 
same  aircraft  operated  by  the  airlines  and  • 
committed  to  CRAF  (civil  reserve  air  fleet] 
for  emergency  expansion.  The  commonality 
in  aircraft  woiUd  also  promote  standby  ex- 
pansion capability  by  providing  civilian 
crews  familiar  with  MAC  aircraft  and  by 
providing  stocks  of  spare  parts  that  could  be 
used  interchangeably  among  mUitary  and 
civil  aircraft. 
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Indeed,  some  of  the  exlstli|g 
aircraft,  equipment  and 
be    reduced   by   obtaining 
aircraft. 

...  As  ovir  forces  pull 
lands,  the  demands  on  our 
force  Increase.  There  is  a 
MS  to  recognize  and  exploit 
that  a  civil  standby  capability 
Our  task  then  Is  to  provide 
civil   and   military    airlift 
achieve  a  maximum  capablli 
tlon's  airlift  resources.  The 
an  Increase  in  deployment  c 
total  cost  to  the  government 
tively  decrease  the  need  for 
ports  and  still  maintain 
spond  to  our  commitments 
same  time,    the   commercial 
enjoy  reduced  operating  cost ; 

...  A  new  national  airlift 
to  be  developed,  unifying  th( 
tary  airlift  capabilities.  The 
this  clvil-mllltary  partnership) 
duce  costs  and  gain 
blUty   through   efficient 
combined    transportation 
must  be  fovmd  to  yield  a 
so  as  to  Increase  the 
national  security. 

A  major  contribution  to 
the   future,   which   Includes 
aviation  from  the 
carriers  as  well  as  the 
velopment  of  a  comprehensive 
based  on  a  rational  and  realis 
A  major  part  of  such  a  policy 
use  of  the  same  aircraft 
above.  Given  agreement  on 
acterlstlcs  of  this  aircraft 
as  to  how  it  would  be 
lines.  Assuming  the  availabl 
financing,  the  present 
by  the  airlines  could  be  con 
associated    mobilization 
CBAP  program.    Alternatively, 
might  be  owned  Jointly  by 
and  the  airlines  and  used 
Finally,  if  financing  could 
by  the  airlines,  the 
chase  the  aircraft  and 
airlines. 

Oovernment  ownership  of 
require  new  and  comprehersl 
formed  from  precedents  set 
other  modes  of  transportatlo:  i 
all-encompassing    leglslatioi 
solldate.  clarify  and  expand 
lift  acts  and  directives.  It 
vide   for   a   government 
(somewhat  as  proposed  by 
nedy  In  1949)    with  broad 
to  foster  and  promote  the 
the  civil -military  partnership 
clal  emphasis  being  placed 
and  operating  efficiencies  to 
of  the  drawbacks  experienced 
chant   Marine   program    ovei 
decades.  The  Commission 
Ized  to  operate  and  lease 
ment  tmder  its  control,  entei 
extend  or  renew  loans,  and 
that  would  be  meaningful 
the  clvil-mllltary  air  transpo^ 
authority  provided  by 
mission  could  provide 
atlon  differential  payments  ai 
forms    of   insurance    and 
With    Its    broad    powers, 
•hould  be  able  to  accomplish 
stimulating  the  air  cargo 
ing  follow-on  aircraft  to 
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The  "total  airlift  system"  could  also  affect 
cost  savings  by  attacking  areas  of  dupli- 
cated fixed  costs  such  as  airfields,  support 
facilities  and  equipment,  storage  facilities, 
freight  terminals  and  systems,  and  spare 
parts.  The  S3mtem  could  include  Joint  ten- 
ancy at  airfields  and  other  installations. 
Present  military  airfields  in  Industrial  areas 
of  the  country  are  generally  located  away 
from  large  cities  and  have  good  access  to 
highways  and  railroads,  offering  excellent 
transshipment  points  for  commercial  air 
cargo  operations. 

Economies  would  be  gained  by  "piggyback- 
ing" on  maintenance,  storage,  and  freight 
handling  faculties  should  this  yield  econ- 
omies of  scale.  This,  coupled  with  a  common' 
aircraft  type  featuring  standardization  of 
aircrew,  maintenance  personnel  and  required 
supplies,  would  pay  great  dividends  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  consumer. . . . 

The  proposed  "total  airlift  system"  would 
provide  the  civil  Industry  with  cargo  ca- 
pabilities that  no  other  nation  could  match 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  military 
with  an  augmentation  capability  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  nation's  mobile  forces. 

The  final  phase  of  the  "total  airlift  sys- 
tem" would  be  the  establishment  of  a  world- 
wide airlift  reserve  consortium  ampng  the 
dvll  airlines  of  our  allies.  This  consortium 
would  insure  that  future  aircraft  systems 
would  be  complementary  and  mutually  sup- 
porting  


THE  MILITARY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
when  the  administration  announced  its 
budget  amendments  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
I  was  particularly  distressed  to  hear  that 
the  President  decided  to  discontinue 
funding  for  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  mili- 
tary medical  school  is  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Professions  Re- 
vitalization  Act  of  1972,  which  not  only 
established  the  medical  school  but  also 
created  a  complimentary  program  for 
health  professions  scholarships  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  was  hoped  by  estab- 
lishing a  military  medical  school  that  we 
would  encourage  physicians  and  other 
health  care  delivery  personnel  to  choose 
a  career  in  military  medicine  and  not 
leave  the  service  after  a  period  of  obli- 
gated duty  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
those  who  enter  the  service  from  a  purely 
civilian  environment. 

We  on  the  committee  noticed  immedi- 
ately after  the  establishment  of  the 
medical  school  a  surge  of  professional 
pride  among  military  medical  practition- 
ers In  having  an  institution  to  which 
they  could  relate  and  to  which  they  could 
hope  to  join  as  teaching  and  clinical  staff 
members.  In  short,  the  school  was  not 
only  to  be  a  source  of  career  medical  per- 
sonnel but  also  a  source  of  pride  in  mili- 
tary medicine. 

Specialized  training  in  family  medical 
practice  and  In  tropical  medicine  has 
been  a  principal  part  of  the  school's  mis- 
sion to  better  satisfy  the  peculiar  needs 
of  military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
high  cost  of  training  a  student  in  the 
military  medical  school  as  compared  to 


training  In  civilian  institutions.  A  study 
which  I  requested  of  the  General  Ac- 
covmting  OflBce  in  1976  encompassing  the 
various  factors  which  reflect  Federal  sup- 
port of  all  medical  schools  resulted  in  a 
finding  that  the  costs  of  training  a  stu- 
dent in  the  military  medical  school  and  in 
the  civilian  sector  were  so  close  as  not  to 
present  any  arguable  differences. 

Another  comment  we  have  heard  is 
that  statistics  indicate  that  In  the  near 
term  there  will  be  suflScient  physicians 
available  from  private  medical  traintag 
to  preclude  the  need  for  a  military  med- 
ical school.  Those  figures  are  clearly  sub- 
ject to  debate,  but  one  fact  is  evident.  We 
do  not  foresee  suflScient  professional 
manning  of  career  posts  in  the  military 
medical  services  unless  the  military  med- 
ical school  is  continued. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
originally  reported  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences  and  which 
vigorously  supported  its  construction  and 
funding  throughout  the  Intervening 
years,  I  trust  that  the  House  and  the  en- 
tire Congress  will  see  fit  to  retain  In  the 
basic  budget  funding  In  the  amount  of 
approximately  $11.6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1978  and  appropriate  funding  for 
the  years  ahead. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ongoing  debate  between  advocates  of 
"foreign  policy  in  the  sunshine"  and 
supporters  of  Grovemment's  legitimate 
responsibility  to  withhold  certain  sen- 
sitive and  classified  intelligence  informa- 
tion from  the  news  media  continues  to 
generate  controversy.  Unfortunately,  no 
easy  solutions  are  at  hand. 

It  Is  not  a  clear-cut  matter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment versus  the  news  media.  Rather, 
it  boils  down  to  a  question  of  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  intelligence  gathering  activi- 
ties, and  who  is  qualified  to  make  the 
delicate  decisions  of  what  should  be 
made  public.  The  decisions,  I  might  add, 
bear  directly  on  the  security  and  lives 
of  us  all. 

Intelligence  gathering  "in  the  sun- 
shine" has  led  in  the  past  to  some  severe- 
ly debilitating  cases  of  "sunburn"  for 
our  intelligence  and  diplomatic  com- 
munities. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
Ray  S.  Cline,  a  former  U.S.  intelligence 
oflBcial  who  is  currently  the  executive  di- 
rector of  studies  at  the  Georgetown  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  appealed  for  a  more  reasonable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  journalists  in  the 
area  of  national  security. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  examples 
recently  where  sincere  investigative  re- 
porters and  editors  went  to  jail  rather 
than  to  reveal  the  sources  of  Informa- 
tion for  their  stories.  These  sources  may 
have  taken  years  to  cultivate,  and  with- 
out the  protection  of  anonymity,  many, 
If  not  most.  Investigative  stories  would 
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have  never  been  published.  Sensitive 
sources  dry  up  when  exposed  to  "sun- 
light." 

The  parallel  in  foreign  intelligence 
gathering  is  obvious.  Of  all  professionals, 
journalists  should  understand  and  re- 
spect this  rightful  role  of  Government. 
The  inalienable  right  of  a  free  and  vigor- 
ous press  carries  with  it  the  correspond- 
ing responsibility  of  self -limitation  when 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  national 
security.  The  adversary  role  of  the  press 
should  not  be  an  antagonistic  one.  To 
criticize  American  foreign  r>olicy  Is  one 
thing;  but  to  deliberately  undermine 
American  foreign  poUcy  negotiations  and 
decisionmaking  by  prematurely  exposing 
them,  is  quote  another. 

As  Mr.  Cline  correctly  points  out  about 
the  news  media's  assumed  right  "to  make 
concrete  and  irreversible  foreign  policy 
decisions  about  secret  intelligence  under- 
takings" by  exposing  them  in  newsprint: 
This  would  be  decisionmaking  by  unelected 
private  authorities  without  any  checks  and 
balances  or  any  right  of  appeal.  I  do  not 
believe  newspaper  managers,  editors  or  re- 
porters are  qualified  to  make  the  complex 
Judgments  Involved.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only 
man  left  in  Washington  who  thinks  this  way, 
but  I  feel  that  the  United  States  should  pur- 
sue Its  foreign  policy  vigorously  and  act  in 
an  energetic  way  to  protect  the  interest  of 
its  allies  abroad.  Secret  measures  in  support 
of  a  sound  and  moral  foreign -policy  commit- 
ment are  not  wrong;  they  are  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  assure  Mr. 
Cline  that  he  is  not  alone  In  the  belief 
that  the  security  of  this  Nation  must  be 
placed  above  the  questionable  benefits  of 
a  banner  headline  fo*  an  expose  news- 
story.  I  stand  solidly  with  him. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
"Piety  About  the  Obligation  of  the  Ad- 
versary Press,"  which  foUows  my  re- 
marks: 

Piety  Abotjt  the  Obligation  op  the 
-    Advebsary  Press 

(By  Ray  S.  Cline) 

A  Washington  Post  story  by  an  investi- 
gative reporter  who  helped  bring  down  the 
imperial  presidency.  Bob  Woodward,  raises 
some  fundamental  questions  about  the  power 
of  the  U.S.  press.  Should  all  government 
secrets  be  exposed?  Do  our  news  media  have 
any  responsibility  for  acting  In  the  public 
Interest  and  refraining  from  acting  against 
it? 

In  a  recent  article  Woodward  alleged  that 
the  CIA  paid  secret  subsidies  over  a  period 
of  20  years  to  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  be- 
cause the  king  provided  confidential  reports 
from  his  own  sources  on  the  troubled  Mid- 
east and  also  guided  Jordanian  policies  along 
moderate  lines  helpful  to  American  foreign 
policy  Interests  in  the  region.  The  repor- 
torlal  tone  reflected  the  standard  post- 
Watergate  sense  of  moral  outrage  at  secrecy. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  confirm  or  deny  these 
specific  allegations,  but  from  my  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  CIA  and  the  State 
Department,  I  feel  obliged  to  say  I  cannot 
see  why  the  journalistic  keepers  of  our 
conscience  are  outraged  nor  can  I  see  what 
American  Interest  is  served  by  printing  a 
story  like  this,  which,  if  true,  automatically 
puts  a  stop  to  a  valuable  U.S.  secret  Intel- 
legence  activity. 

Journalists,  above  all  others,  know  how 
tragic  it  is  to  lose  a  good  source,  not  only 
because  of  the  direct  loss  of  information 
in  any  given  case  but  also  because  of  the  in- 
hibiting effect  on  other  potential  sources  who 
became  distrustful  that  their  role  cannot  be 
protected. 


Beyond  that,  damaging  the  regional  pres- 
tige of  a  friendly  foreign  official  is  hardly  a 
plus  for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
this  case  when  progress  toward  peace  seems 
to  hinge  on  Jordan's  ability  to  moderate  the 
anti-Israeli  conduct  of  the  Palestine  terror- 
ists (the  PLO). 

To  gloss  over  the  Injury  that  may  have 
been  done  to  U.S.  Interests  and  U.S.  allies 
in  the  Mideast  by  piety  about  the  obligation 
of  the  adversary  press  to  expose  whatever 
secrets  the  government  tries  to  protect  is 
either  naive  or  hypocritical.  Does  the  First 
Amendment  pass  over  to  Joutnallsts  unre- 
stricted authority  to  make  decisions  on  such 
matters,  negating  carefiU  presidential  de- 
cisions to  the  contrary  by  making  them 
public?  This  doctrine  seems  to  me  dubious 
and  damaging. 

The  CIA  clearly  has  a  legal  charter  of 
almost  30  years'  standing  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  President  in  carrying  out  secret  missions 
abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  One  CIA  mission  is  to  collect 
information  about  efforts  by  Soviet  officials 
or  agents  of  the  KGB  or  local  troublemakers 
to  influence  events  In  ways  contrary  to  U.S. 
interest  in  maintaining  stability  and  peace 
in  strategically  vital  regions  like  the  Mid- 
east. Some  foreign  political  leaders  have 
been  able  to  develop  substantial  networks 
of  intelligence  sources,  providing  data  of 
value  not  only  to  their  own  country  but  to 
the  United  States.  A  few  have  been  able  to 
go  farther  and  to  use  secret  American  finan- 
cial aid  to  set  up  moderate  non-Communist 
political  institutions  or  political  groups  to 
oppose  what  they  perceived  as  subversion  and 
other  hostile  political  acts  by  local  Commu- 
nist or  terrorist  elements  financed  and  di- 
rected by  outside  agents. 

For  30  years  CIA's  role  in  collecting  secret 
information  and  taking  secret  political  ac- 
tions in  cooperation  with  friendly  political 
leaders  has  not  only  benefited  the  nations 
involved  but  also  strengthened  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  When  their  efforts 
required  secret  funds,  the  money  was  given; 
for  the  most  part,  it  was  money  well  spent. 

I  do  not  at  all  object  to  having  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  New  York  Times  or  any 
other  newspaper,  for  that  matter  criticize 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
rather  aghast,  however,  at  their  having  the 
right  to  make  concrete  and  irreversible  for- 
eign-policy decisions  about  secret  intelli- 
gence undertakings  of  this  kind.  This  would 
be  decision-making  by  unelected  private  au- 
thorities without  any  checks  and  balances 
or  any  right  of  appeal. 

A  secret  relationship,  which  may  have 
taken  years  to  build  up.  Is  Instantly  and  Ir- 
revocably destroyed  when  exposed.  I  do  not 
believe  newspaper  managers,  editors  or  re- 
porters are  qualified  to  make  the  complex 
Judgments  involved. 

Perhaps  I  am  the  only  man  left  in  Wash- 
ington who  thinks  in  this  way,  but  I  feel  that 
the  United  States  should  pursue  its  foreign 
policy  vigorously  and  act  in  an  energetic 
way  to  protect  the  Interests  of  its  allies 
abroad.  Secret  measures  in  support  of  a  sound 
and  moral  foreign-policy  commitment  are 
not  wrong;  they  are  right.  Our  President 
under  legally  established  procedures  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  such  measures  secret  If 
they  need  to  be  covert  to  succeed.  Please, 
members  of  the  news-gathering  profession, 
do  not  blow  all  the  sources  of  your  official 
counterparts  in  the  foreign  Intelligence 
business. 


PHYSICISTS  ASK  FREEDOM  FOR 
YURI  ORLOV 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record)  . 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arrest 
In  Moscow  February  10  of  Prof.  Yuri 
Orlov,  the  head  of  the  unofficial  group  of 
Soviet  citizens  pressing  within  their  own 
country  for  observance  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  has  occasioned  protests  from 
many  sources.  Members  of  this  House 
and  of  the  Senate  have  called  on  Soviet 
authorities  to  release  Dr.  Orlov,  as  well 
as  the  others — Aleksandr  Ginzburg,  Mi- 
kola  Rudenko,  Oleksei  Tykhy,  and.  most 
recently,  Anatoli  Shcharansky — arrested 
for  working  to  realize  the  Helsinki  prom- 
ises. Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  Soviet  Political  Pris- 
oners, has  agreed  to  try  to  assist  In  the 
defense  of  Dr.  Orlov  and  those  arrested 
in  the  Ukraine.  The  State  Department 
not  only  raised  the  issue  of  Dr.  Orlov's 
arrest  privately  with  Soviet  representa- 
tives, it  also  brought  the  incident  to  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission. 

Now  I  have  learned  of  another  and 
highly  commendable  private  initiative  to 
obtain  just  treatment  for  Dr.  Orlov.  It 
comes  from  scholars — 225  physicists  in 
the  United  States,  England,  Prance, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  West  Germany — 
who  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Prof. 
A.  A.  Logunov,  vice  president  of  the  So- 
viet Academy  of  Sciences: 

We  have  noted  the  recent  arrest  of  Dr.  Yuri 
Orlov.  He  Is  known  to  all  of  us  as  a  distin- 
guished scientist  and  a  respected  member  of 
the  international  community  of  high  energy 
physics. 

We  want  you  to  know  of  our  g^eat  concern 
fox  Dr.  Orlov  and  hope  that  the  matter  of  his 
arrest  can  be  favorably  resolved  In  short 
order. 

That  telegram  carried  the  signatures 
of  six  Nobel  laureates  in  physics:  Owen 
Chamberlain,  Edwin  H.  McMillan,  Mur- 
ray Gell-Mann,  Robert  Hofstadter,  Bur- 
ton Richter,  and  Chen-Ning  Yang.  It  Is  a 
heartening  sign  of  the  commitment  of 
the  community  of  scholars  to  defend  hu- 
man rights  side  by  side  with  the  search 
for  scientific  progress.  By  their  action  in 
aid  of  Dr.  Orlov,  these  prestigious  phy- 
sicists have  expressed  not  just  their  own 
conscience  but  the  values  that  all  scien- 
tists. East  and  West,  must  encourage  as 
they  work  together. 

I  commend  them  for  their  initiative 
and  I  urge  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
take  careful  note  of  it. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  FLUORSPAR 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  suspend  the  duty  on  fluorspar. 
United  States  tariff  schedules  on  fluor- 
spar, which  reflect  the  situation  of  an 
earlier  and  more  stable  period  for  raw 
material  acquisition,  require  the  imposi- 
tion of  prohibitive  duties  on  the  various 
grades  of  fluorspar  at  a  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  establish  firm  sources 
of  supply  for  any  raw  material  that  must 
be  imported  in  lieu  of  domestic  supplies. 
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The  steel  industry  supports 
of  existing  duties  on  fluorspa 
ally.  I  have  been  advised 
Aluminum  and  Chemical  Con  > 
Calif.;  Alcoa,  Pittsburgh,  Pe. 
randa  Aluminum  Inc.,  New 
also  support  the  position 
industry  relative  to  the 
isting  fluorspar  duties. 

The  American  steel, 
chemical  industries  are  also 
pendent  on  the  free  flow 
fluorspar.  This  reliance  on 
ports  has  been  gradually 
the  last  decade,  and  reache< 
in  1974  where  domestic 
counted  for  only  12  percent  o: 
spar  requirements.  Due  to 
known  domestic  reserves  are 
of  lower  quality,  fluorspar 
easily  continue  to  maintain 
percentage  of  the  domestic 
such  time  as  technological 
release  us  from  our 
material. 

According  to  the  America] 
Steel  Institute  in  their 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hoxise  Ways  and  Means 
U.S.  output  of  fluorspar  in 
represents  about  4  percent  of 
total,  declined  by  approximatjely 
cent  from  the  level  of  the 
United  States  fluorspar 
steadily  decreased  over  the 
Total  U.S.  imports  of  1,336, 
1974,  a  10  percent  increase 
imports,  were  almost  88  percent 
parent  U.8.  supply.  According 
Bureau  of  Mines,  domestic 
expected  to  increase  at  an 
of  1  percent  through  1980, 
demand  increasing  at  an 
of  3  percent.  Since  U.S. 
continuously  declined,  any 
domestic  consumption  must 
additional    imports.    The 
fluorspar  into  the  United 
5-year  period  1970-74,  came 
Ico — 80    percent ;     Spain — 1^ 
Italy — 3  percent;   and  other 
3  percent. 

With    respect    to 
duties,  acid  grade  is  defined 
containing    over    97    percerjt 
fluoride.   Under   TSUS   item 
bears  a  duty  rate  of  $2.10 
It  is  principally  used  extensively 
manufacture  of  hydrofluoric 
sential  in  aluminum  production 
lurgical  grade  is  defined  as 
taining   less   than   97   percent 
fluoride — usually  between  60 
cent  content.  Under  TSUS 
bears  a  totally  unjustiflable 
$8.40  per  long  ton.  It  is  used  p 
a  fluxing  agent  in  steel 
spite  the  huge  disparity  in 
assigned  to  fluorspar  grades, 
are  in  heavy  demand  in  this 
outlook  for  increasing  U.S 
poor,  as  U.S.  reserves  are  of 
and  are  being  depleted. 

Duties  on  fluorspar  imports 
mated  to  have  been 
million  in  1974.  Domestic 
sorb  these  duties  in  the  form 
acquisition   costs.   The 
duty  on  metellurgical  fluorspair 
in  effect  for  45  years.  No 
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nomio^eason  for  retention  of  current 
fluorspar  duties  exists. 

If  fluorspar  duties  are  suspended,  the 
small  increment  of  consumption  domes- 
tic producers  account  for  will  continue 
to  be  purchased  from  these  domestic 
sources  since  U.S.  consumers  will  con- 
tinue to  need  their  domestic  sources  of 
supply. 

With  the  world  fluorspar  supply/de- 
mand ratio  continually  shifting  between 
shortage  and  adequacy,  and  domestic 
requirements  forecast  at  an  increased 
rate  of  consumption,  I  urge  the  suspen- 
sion of  existing  duties  on  fluorspar. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

H.R.  5265 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  the  Importation  of  fluor- 
spar 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  That 
subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  Item  912.10  the  following 
new  Item: 

"  912.15    Fluorspar  (pro- 
vided for  in 
items  522.21 
and  522.24, 
part  IJ,  sched- 
ule 5) Free    No  change  On  or 

before 
6/30/78    ". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.      . 


EXTENSION  OP  DUTY  SUSPENSIONS 
ON  BICYCLE  PARTS 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  suspension  of  duty 
on  bicycle  parts  such  as  brakes,  hubs, 
and  sprockets  which  are  not  presently 
manufactured  domestically.  My  bill  seeks 
to  extend  the  duty  suspensions  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1979.  In  addition,  the 
bill  removes  derailleurs  from  the  duty 
suspension  list  since  it  now  appears  that 
there  is  a  domestic  source  for  their 
manufactiu-e. 

Many  of  our  domestic  bicycle  manu- 
facturers are  forced,  because  of  the 
absence  of  American-made  component 
parts,  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  of  supply 
for  essential  parts.  One  such  company  is 
the  Schwinn  Bicycle  Co.  of  Chicago 
which  is  located  entirely  within  the  con- 
fines of  my  congressional  district.  Unless 
the  continued  suspension  of  the  duties  is 
effected,  our  manufacturers  will  be 
assessed  a  duty  of  15  percent  on  imported 
parts  while  their  foreign  competitors 
will  be  able  to  bring  assembled  bicycles 
made  from  the  same  parts  into  this  coun- 
try at  a  duty  rate  of  only  5.5  percent.  This 
tariff  differential  represents  a  competi- 
tive advantage  that  is  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

According  to  the  Bicycle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  America  in  their 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 


Committee,  in  the  last  10  years  imports 
have  increased  their  share  of  the  market 
in  this  country  from  18-  percent  in  1965 
to  more  than  28  percent  in  1974.  The 
domestic  production  of  bicycles  suffered 
its  sharpest  decline  in  shipments  in 
nearly  100  years  during  1975.  Prospects 
for  the  future  look  only  slightly  more 
promising. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  duty  suspensions  on  bicycles  and 
bicycle  parts  be  extended  for  a  30-month 
period  and  that  other  component  parts 
not  manufactured  in  this  country, 
specifically  coaster  brakes,  alloy  butted 
frame  tubing,  alloy  cotterless  crank  sets, 
alloy  rims,  and  parts  of  all  the  foregoing 
be  added  to  the  duty  suspension  list. 


TAX  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
U.S.  BROADCASTERS 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  through  bill  C-58,  im- 
plemented on  September  21,  1976.  is  at- 
tempting to  prevent  U.S.  border  televi- 
sion stations  from  deriving  revenue  from 
Canadian  sources — despite  the  fact  that 
for  many  Canadian  markets  the  major 
portion  of  viewing  is  from  U.S.  stations. 

Bill  C-58  denies  a  deduction  for  Ca- 
nadian tax  purposes  for  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising directed  primarily  to  a  market 
in  Canada  that  is  broadcast  by  a  U.S. 
television  station.  An  income  tax  deduc- 
tion is  permitted,  however,  for  advertise- 
ments .,^  placed  on  Canadian  stations. 
United  States-originated  advertisements 
are  thus  subjected  to  a  higher  tax  rate 
than  advertisements  originating  in  Can- 
ada, solely  by  reason  of  being  imported. 

U.S.  broadcasters,  including  KVOS- 
TV,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  a  station  in  my 
district,  are  already  suffering  serious  in- 
jury as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
bill  C-58,  and  stand  to  lose  as  much  as 
$20  million  annually. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  told 
our  State  Department  that  bill  C-58  is  a 
matter  of  internal  Canadian  tax  policy, 
and  is  nonnegotiable.  What  can  Con- 
gress do  to  end  this  tax  discrimination 
against  U.S.  broadcasters?  The  answer  is 
simple.  We  should  block  Canadian  at- 
tempts to  obtain  an  immediate  exemp- 
tion from  section  602  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  which  limits  tax  deductions 
for  conventions  held  outside  the  United 
States.  Canada  has  expressed  its  concern 
over  the  adverse  impact  of  section  602 
through  a  note  sent  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  January  14,  1977. 

If  Canada  Is  granted  an  immediate  ex- 
emption from  the  U.S.  foreign  conven- 
tion provisions,  the  United  States  will 
have  lost  crucial  leverage  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  change  its  discrimi- 
natory anti-U.S.  broadcasting  provisions. 
The  Congress  should  make  it  clear  that 
the  limited  deductibility  of  conventions 
held  in  Canada  is  directly  related  to  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  problems 
raised  by  section  3  of  bill  C-58.  I  believe 
it  is  inconsistent  and  inequitable  for 
Canada  to  demand  national  treatment. 
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or  nondiscrimination,  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  U.S.  tax  laws,  while  it  con- 
tinues to  blatantly  discriminate  against 
the  legitimate  commercial  interests  of 
U.S.  broadcasters. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  if 
Canada  is  exempted  from  the  U.S.  for- 
eign convention  provision,  such  exemp- 
tion should  be  conditioned  upon  a  prior 
repeal  of  section  3  of  bill  C-58,  or  any 
other  such  denial  of  national  treat- 
ment directed  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  against  U.S.  broadcasters. 


SOURCES  OP  DISSATISFACTION  OF 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
current  concern  for  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate military  service  force  and  discus- 
sion regarding  continuation  of  the  all- 
voluntary  military  concept,  I  have  re- 
cently met  with  enlisted  men  and  oflBcers 
stationed  in  the  Second  District  of 
Washington  State  to  consider  some  of 
the  issues  as  seen  by  them. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  President 
Carter  summarizing  their  perception  of 
the  issues  and  would  like  to  insert  this 
letter  in  the  Record.  The  letter  follows: 

March  9,  1977. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter, 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  seriously  considering  changes  in 
the  all-voluntary  military  concept,  I  wish 
to  delineate  some  problems  whlcb  emerged 
as  significant  In  a  recent  meeting  I  had  with 
enlisted  men  and  officers  at  Whldbey  Naval 
Air  Station,  Oak  Harbor,  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve they  brought  out  some  general  issues 
which  represent  sources  of  dissatisfaction  for 
military  personnel  and  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  considering  changes  or  reorganiza- 
tion. Thus,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing the  following  to  your  attention  at  this 
time: 

Cost  of  permanent  duty  station  transfer. 
Moves  require  out-of-pocket  expenditures. 
Temporary  housing  Is  not  available  on  most 
bases,  and  travel  allowances  and  temporary 
housing  reimbursements  are  not  adequate.  A 
suggested  solution  was  a  Navy  lodge  on  each 
ma  lor  base  for  temporary  housing. 

Pay  raises.  The  group  Indicated  that  pay 
which  keeps  up  with  inflation  and  cost-of- 
living  could  be  more  desirable  than  the  early 
and  generous  retirement  provisions;  I.e.,  In- 
crease retirement  age,  but  improve  pay  status. 
Medical  care.  The  hosnltal  at  Whldbey  is 
grossly  inadequate.  Patients  must  often  be 
sent  to  Bremerton  and  Madigan  Hospitals 
because  it  has  a  prospective  eligible  popula- 
tion of  28,000  to  35,000,  serving  the  area  from 
Everett  to  Canada  and  from  the  Peninsula 
to  the  Cascades.  They  also  expressed  a  need 
for  a  group  plan  for  dependents  to  cover 
dental  and  optical  needs. 

Failure  to  reenlist.  Reasons  given  were  low 
salary  and  diminishing  perequlsltes,  lack  of 
re-enlistment  bonuses,  and  better  opportuni- 
ties outside,  especially  for  midmanagement 
personnel.  They  noted  a  much  higher  reten- 
tion rate  when  there  were  career  counselors 
whose  function  and  effectiveness  were  highly 
commended. 

Uniform.  A  survey  showed  that  a  great 
majority  were  in  favor  of  returning  to  beU- 
bottom  Navy  uniforms. 


Congressional  demagoguery.  A  surprising 
major  concern  was  termed  "congressional 
demagoguery".  They  indicated  that  legisla- 
tion which  was  Introduced  with  little  chance 
of  passage  but  great  value  as  press  release 
material  often  became  the  vehicle  of  rumors 
and  distortion.  Their  suggestion  was  that  the 
Congressional  Record  be  monitored,  actual 
status  and  chance  of  paFsr<,ge  be  assessed  and 
that  such  information  be  published  in  the 
Navy  Times,  etc.  I  will  undertake  to  impress 
upon  my  colleagues  the  Importance  of  their 
remarks  and  urge  a  greater  degree  of  respon- 
slbUlty. 

In  conclusion,  I  found  morale  extremely 
high  and  these  concerns  and  suggestions 
voiced  in  a  constructive  manner.  The  people 
with  whom  I  spoke  were  very  well  motivated, 
and  they  articulated  the  position  of  enlisted 
men  quite  well.  I  trust  that  this  Input  from 
the  grass  roots  level  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  you  In  the  decisions  you  will  be 
making. 

Sincerely, 

Lloyd  Meeds, 
Mem.her  of  Congress. 


SOLAR,  NOW 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  solar 
space  and  water  heating  is  perfected 
technically  and  economically  feasible 
widely  throughout  the  United  States — 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  North- 
eastern United  States  where  the  worst 
of  last  winter's  energy  emergencies 
struck. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  a  recent 
solar  energy  report  by  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  ERDA  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory.  This  March  13  report  on 
"The  Economics  of  Solar  Home  Heat- 
ing" has  brought  out  important  eco- 
nomic information  on  solar  energy  use. 
I  highly  recommend,  the  whole  report, 
but  am  including  the  executive  sum- 
mary here. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  and 
to  consider  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions— especially  the  need  for  economic 
incentives,  and  life-cycle  cost  tech- 
niques. All  these  appear  in  the  solar 
package  introduced  by  me  and  23  col- 
leagues of  the  House  and  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  We  have  just  sent  out  a  Dear 
Colleague  with  an  additional  80  co- 
sponsors.  Let  us  all  join  now  to  pass 
such  legislation  and  to  have  the  95th 
Congress  truly  remembered  as  the  Con- 
gress that  brought  solar  energy  into 
widespread  use  in  this  country. 

Based  on  President  Carter's  campaign 
espousal  of  solar  energy  development,  I 
am  hopeful  the  administration  will  join 
with  us  in  backing  these  legislative  meas- 
ures which  attempted  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  various  economic  brackets 
as  well  as  residential,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  applications  of  solar  energy. 

The  summary  follows : 

Executive  Summary  of  Contents 

The  rapid  depletion  of  our  domestic  fossU 
fuel  resource  base  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  an  Issue  of  great  concern.  Shortages, 
curtailments,  and  Increased  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  of  energy  are  becom- 
ing the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This 
study  examines  the  role  of  residential  solar 


water  and  space  heating  as  an  alternative 
source  of  energy. 

Now  that  some  experience  has  been 
gained  both  In  manufacturing  and  instal- 
lation of  solar  systems  it  is  apparent  that 
the  cost  of  solar  collectors  Installed,  but 
excluding  flxed  costs,  will  be  about  $10/ft». 
Although  this  may  seem  high  in  comparison 
to  estimates  as  low  as  $3/ft-  used  in  previ- 
ous studies,  we  find  that  feasibility  does  oc- 
cur for  solar  water  and  space  heating  sys- 
tems between  now  and  1990  if  either  de- 
controlled prices  of  traditional  energy 
sources  are  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison 
or  where  curtailments  of  natural  gas  occur. 
The  Importance  of  this  finding  Is  dimin- 
ished by  the  federal  government's  failure 
to  assist  in  making  capital  available  for 
energy  conservation.  If  interest  rates  are 
kept  high  and  if  money  (capital)  remains 
in  short  supply,  the  prospects  for  capital 
Intensive  systems  in  homes,  such  as  solar 
energy,  are  diminished  greatly. 

In  this  study  a  scenario  of  future  energy 
prices  both  for  decontrol  and  for  curtail- 
ments with  continued  controls  is  developed 
and  consumer  costs  from  traditional  sources 
are  projected  both  on  an  annualized  (life 
cycle)  basis  on  a  current  cost  basis  for  resi- 
dential space  heating  and  domestic  hot  water. 
These  costs  are  developed  by  state  through 
1990  and  are  compared  to  the  cost  and  per- 
formance of  solar  energy  systems  on  a  $/10» 
BTU  basis  to  determine  year  of  feasibility  for 
solar  energy  by  state  and  optimal  system  de- 
sign (least  cost)  given  projected  energy 
prices.  Potential  energy  savings  in  1990  re- 
sulting from  utilization  of  solar  energy  are 
also  discussed.  Finally,  policy  suggestions  to 
speed  the  development  of  solar  energy  are 
made  both  for  scenarios  of  continued  price 
controls  and  for  decontrols. 

Regional  energy  prices  for  space  heating 
and  domestic  hot  water  are  developed  from 
an  econometric  fossil  fuel  simulation  model. 
The  model  is  based  upon  estimated  relation- 
ships which  describe  the  fossil  fuel  energy 
sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  projects  fu- 
ture fossil  fuel  prices,  demand,  discovery,  and 
reserves  on  the  assumption  of  "business  as 
usual".  Deregulation  of  wellhead  prices,  the 
ability  of  OPEC  to  maintain  control  of  world 
petroleum  prices,  and  capacity  conditions 
within  the  energy  extraction  industry  were 
adopted  as  basic  assumptions.  The  results 
for  decontrol  presented  in  the  study  are  based 
on  a  scenario  which  assumes :  total  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  prices  by  1978;  a  five  year 
(1977-1981)  deregulation  period  in  which  the 
price  per  barrel  of  domestic  crude  petroleum 
is  allowed  to  seek  a  level  consistent  with  the 
OPEC  price;  and  the  ability  of  OPEC  to  main- 
tain the  price  per  barrel  at  a  constant  level, 
adjusted  only  for  Inflationary  changes. 

The  results  of  the  fossil  fuel  model  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

Field  prices  in  dollars  per  million  BTUs 
show  an  increasing  trend  associated  with  the 
Inevitable  exhaustion  of  nonrenewable  fossil 
fuel  energy  resources. 

Total  consumption  of  fossil  fuel  energy  re- 
sources is  projected  to  increase  by  almost  40 
percent  In  the  time  span  considered. 

Domestic  discovery  of  natural  gas  and 
crude  petroleum  is  projected  to  follow  a  long- 
run  downward  trend,  although  short-run  dis- 
covery of  petroleum  is  stimulated  with  de- 
regulation. 

With  the  projected  levels  of  fut\ire  con- 
sumption and  the  downward  trend  In  dis- 
coveries and  reserves,  natural  gas  will  rapidly 
approach  exhaustion  even  with  price  de- 
control. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  solar  energy 
will  have  Its  primary  near  term  Impact  in 
the  areas  of  residential  water  and  space  heat- 
ing applications  as  a  substitute  for  natural 
gas.  Therefore,  the  future  of  solar  energy 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  determined  by  the 
structure  of  the  natural  gas  industry  and  by 
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federal  pricing  policies  which 
flow  of  natural  gas.  However, 
iiral  gas  is  in  a  state  of  rapid 
price  is  expected  either  to  ris  ! 
than  other  energy  sources 
thereby  relinquishing   its 
advantage,  or  with  continued 
scale  curtailments  will  occur, 
necessary  to  calculate  the  prici  > 
ing  energy  substitute  which 
natural  gas.  For  this  piupose, 
10*  BTU  of  electric  heat 
both  space  heating  and 
was  selected.  Oil  prices  were 
the  feasibility  analysis  of 
two  reasons.  First,  as  natural 
the  OPEC  determined  price  of 
be  expected  to  rise  to  match 
gas  prices.  Second,  foreign  oi 
sonably  be  expected  to  replaqe 
for  home  heat  and  Industrial 
because  of  the  balance  of 

A  comparison  between 
ural  gas  and  heat  pump 
least  cost  energy  alternative  tc 
parlson  to  the  cost  in  dollars 
energy  then  determines  the 
ability  of  solar  energy.  It 
stood  that  under  a  policy  of 
decontrol  for  natural  gas,  ci' 
not  occur  because  all  potentla 
ever  they  might  be  located, 
competitively  bid  for  natural 
bility  study  initially  focuses 
ized  situation. 

If   natiiral   gas  prices  rem4in 
near  current  (1977)  levels, 
can  obtain  natural  gas  will 
tlve  to  substitute  solar  energy 
variably  cost  more  on  a  9/B'tV 
even  though  some  homeownei  s 
to  obtain  very  cheap  energy, 
forced    by    ciutailment    or 
toriums  on  new  gas  hookups  tc 
native  energy  source  for 
heating.  Since  we  have  assum4l 
provide  the  best  estimate  of 
ergy  costs  (excluding  hatural 
propriate  criterion  under  cont 
is  to  compare  solar  energy  to  e 
a  regional  basis,  realizing  that 
ers  will  not  consider  solar 
because  of  the  availability 
quantity  of  cheap  gas. 

Solar  feasibility  analysis 
performance   of   a  solar 
known  in  terms  of  the  collectoi 
to  provide  a  given  percentage 
domestic  hot  water  heating 
Although  the  operation  of  a 
sjTstem  can  be  readily  understc 
tative  fashion,  the  quantitatlv  i 
system   (i.e.,  sizing  of  coUectpr 
volves   computer   simulation 
formance  using  actual  hour  by 
data,  and  is  considerably 
fairly  general  method  developed 
mos  Scientific  Laboratories 
ployed  to  supply  the 
analysis.   The   heating   load 
known    for   the   performance 
purposes  of  this  study  we 
heating  that  we  are  solar 
efficient,  well  insulated  house 
10  BTUs  per  degree  per  square 
the  hotise  has  1600  square  feet 
For  the  domestic  hot  water 
sume  a  constant  daily 
gallons  at  120°  F.  where  the  1: 
ture  is  60*  F.  This  results  in 
water  load  of  15  x  16«  BTUs. 

Cost  estimates  of  solar 
scribed  below  are  then 
Interest  rate — In  other  words 
ment  required  to  pay  off  a 
system  is  determined — and 
Justed  to  include  operating 
by  the  BTUs  of  energy  provided 
system  over  a  year  to  determine 
BTU  for  comparison  to  fossil 
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annualized  fossil  fuel  costs  are  used  for  com- 
parison, and  solar  energy  is  cheaper,  then 
feasibility  is  accepted  on  a  life  cycle  basis.  If 
ciirrent  fossil  fuel  costs  are  used  for  com- 
parison, then  feasibility  Is  determined  on  a 
current  cost  basis.  Economists  advocate  the 
former  as  the  appropriate  criterion  but  con- 
sumers are  likely  to  respond  to  the  latter,  so 
both  criterion  are  iised. 

Inflation  has  been  removed  from  the  anal- 
ysis by  specifying  all  costs  and  prices  in  real 
terms  (1974  dollars).  Therefore,  real  Interest 
rates  are  used  in  the  feasibility  analysis.  Be- 
cause solar  energy  systems  are  capital  inten- 
sive, a  narrow  range  of  2.5  to  4.0  percent  real 
rate  of  Interest  typical  of  the  home  mortgage 
market  was  chosen  to  test  the  sensitivity  of 
results  (not©  that  these  correspond  to  an  8.5 
and  10.0  percent  nominal  Interest  rate  with 
6  percent  Inflation) .  The  cost  of  Installation 
for  solar  space  heating  on  new  tract  homes 
in  1974  (1977)  dollars  was  assumed  to  be 
91100  ($1350)  as  the  fixed  cost  component 
plus  a  cost  of  $9.50  ($11.70)  per  sqiiare  foot 
of  collector  Installed.  The  cost  associated 
with  each  sqxiare  foot  of  collector  Installed 
Is  assumed  to  drop  to  $8.00  ($9.80)  by  1990. 
These  collector  dependent  costs  include  the 
cost  of  storage  which  we  assume  to  be  pro- 
portional to  collector  area.  Flat  plate,  air 
type  collectors  are  assumed  in  the  analysis 
sp  operating  and  maintenance  costs  per  year 
were  assumed  to  be  quite  low,  .75  percent  of 
total  installed  cost  per  year,  and  the  system 
was  assumed  to  last  thirty  years.  For  retro- 
fit of  space  heating  the  same  collector  de- 
pendent costs  were  used.  However,  It  was 
assumed  that  the  fixed  cost  component  would 
increase  to  $3400  ($4200)  to  account  for  the 
Individualized  engineering  and  design  work 
required  for  retrofit.  For  provision  of  do- 
mestic hot  water  where  liquid  collectors  are 
used  no  difference  between  new  home  or  ret- 
rofit installations  was  assumed.  Here  fixed 
costs  were  assumed  to  be  $300  ($370)  and 
collector  dependent  costs  to  be  $11.00 
($13.50)  per  square  foot.  Operation  and 
maintenance  costs  each  year  were  assumed 
to  be  1  percent  of  installed  cost  and  the 
water  system  is  assumed  to  have  a  twenty 
year  life  time. 

Typical  results  for  decontrolled  energy 
prices  and  residential  new  tract  home  space 
heating  are  shown  In  Map  2  from  the  report 
which  employs  life  cycle  costing  and  a  2.5 
percent  real  interest  rate.  Raising  the  Inter- 
est rate  or  using  current  costing  generally 
delays  feasibility  and  eliminates  some  mar- 
ginal states,  but  the  pattern  of  feasibility  Is 
similar. 

The  most  Important  result  of  the  space 
heating  feasibility  analysis  is  the  clear  pic- 
ture which  emerges:  solar  feasibility  begins 
in  the  northern  tier  of  states  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  systematically  moves  south- 
ward! There  are  several  important  reasons 
for  this  type  of  emerging  pattern. 

Under  a  decontrolled  energy  scenario,  con- 
ventional fuel  prices  begin  to  increase  at  such 
a  pace  that  consumers  are  provided  with 
larger  economic  Incentives  to  look  elsewhere 
for  space  heating  systems.  The  cost  of  natural 
gas  delivered  to  the  states  is  dependent  upon 
two  components;  the  price  at  the  wellhead 
plus  the  price  adjustment  for  transportation 
and  distribution.  Thus,  with  most  gas  sup- 
plies located  in  the  South  Central  and  South- 
western states,  prices  generally  Increase  as 
one  moves  into  the  Midwestern,  North  Cen- 
tral, Northeastern  and  Northwestern  States. 

Solar  energy  systems  include  a  fixed  cost 
component,  giving  rise  to  a  situation  Ln  which 
minimum  heating  demands  will  be  required 
to  make  solar  energy  competitive.  Higher 
heating  loads  are  evident  as  one  moves  north- 
ward, allowing  the  fixed  costs  to  be  spread 
over  a  larger  BTU  base. 

The  results  of  the  feasibility  analysis  under 
decontrol  for  domestic  hot  water  heating  as 
shown  in  Map  5  for  the  2.5  percent  real  in- 


terest rate  case  do  not  present  as  well  de- 
fined a  picture  as  that  exemplified  by  the 
north  to  south  movement  portrayed  for  resi- 
dential space  heating.  Rather,  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Southern  and  Eastern  states  demon- 
strating feasibility  in  the  late  1970s  and  early 
19806.  Generally,  Midwestern,  Mountain  and 
Northwestern  states  are  excluded  during  the 
period  of  analysis  (1976  to  1990). 

Major  reasons  for  this  type  of  pattern  are 
based  primarily  upon  three  considerations: 

Due  to  higher  solar  incidence  in  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  states,  solar  collector 
areas  necessary  to  deliver  a  given  fraction  of 
domestic  hot  water  demands  are  measurably 
lower  than  elsewhere.  This,  of  course,  results 
In  lower  costs  for  the  solar  systems. 

Alternative  heating  costs  In  the  Eastern 
states  are  considerably  higher  than  in  most 
of  the  remaining  states.  This  makes  solar  en- 
ergy competitive  In  the  East  Coast  states  even 
though  larger  collector  areas  are  required  and 
subsequently  solar  costs  are  greater  than  in 
many  other  states. 

Within  the  states  where  solar  energy  was 
shown  not  to  be  competitive  by  1990,  the 
combination  of  higher  solar  costs  due  to  rela- 
tively large  collector  arrays  and  alternative 
backup  costs  which  are  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent than  those  found  in  the  southern  tier 
of  states,  forced  solar  feasibility  into  the 
1990s.  Further,  relatively  cheap  electricity 
prices  in  the  Northwestern  states  kept  the 
alternative  energy  costs  at  levels  sufficiently 
low  to  preclude  solar  systems  during  the 
period  of  analjrsis. 

Given  that  solar  energy  is  feasible  under 
decontrol  for  some  portion  of  residential  wa- 
ter and  space  heating  demand,  and  given 
better  Insulated  structure  potential,  the  real- 
ized energy  savings  can  be  fairly  significant 
in  many  states  when  contrasted  with  the  pos- 
sible demand  without  solar  energy  systems 
or  better  insulation.  Based  on  life  cycle  cost- 
ing with  a  2.5  percent  real  interest  rate: 

Realized  energy  savings  in  1990  from  the 
better  insulated  residences  built  between 
1976  €uid  1990  imply  a  41  percent  reduction 
in  energy  demand  for  space  heating.  Assum- 
ing a  midpoint  housing  production  estimate 
of  1.3  million  units  annually,  and  the  aver- 
age residence  of  the  past  decade,  energy  sav- 
ings in  1990  due  to  improved  insulation  of 
homes  constructed  during  the  period  of 
analysis  could  be  1.04  quads. 

Energy  savings  due  to  utilization  of  solar 
energy  for  space  heating  was  calciilated  on 
the  basis  of  the  standard  air  system  analysis. 
If  85  p>ercent  of  all  new,  single-family  houses 
fit  solar  space  heating  systems  when  feSLSlble, 
the  savings  In  1990  will  be  0.49  quads. 

In  1990,  energy  savings  due  to  utilization 
of  solar  energy  for  domestic  hot  water  will  be 
as  much  as  0.40  quads  (50  percent  fit)  and 
0.69  quads  (85  percent  fit)  or  25  and  41  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  total  energy  demanded 
for  domestic  water  heating. 

The  total  national  fossil  fuel  demand  in 
1990  Is  projected  to  be  about  90  quads.  Al- 
though percentages  supplied  by  solar  energy 
appear  small  at  first  glance,  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  Industry  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. For  example,  the  energy  savings 
due  to  solar  domestic  hot  water  at  85  percent 
fit  (.40  quads)  represents  69.5  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  saved  for  the  one  year.  The  savings 
resulting  from  solar  space  heating  and 
proper  insulation  at  85  percent  fit  (1.33 
quads)  represents  a  savings  of  229.3  million 
barrels  of  oil  in  1990.  However,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  these  are  upper  bound  esti- 
mates for  the  role  of  solar  energy  In  domestic 
uses,  excluding  retrofit  of  space  heating. 

In  the  event  that  price  controls  are  con- 
tinued, homeowners  will  need  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  solar  energy  systems  against 
electricity — either  heat  pumps  or  resistance 
heat.  We  also  examine  the  more  realistic  sit- 
uation of  continued  control  of  natural  gas 
prices  and  the  inevitable  ctirtallments  In 
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supply  which  will  result.  This  analysis  Is  also 
applicable  to  retrofits  of  solar  space  heating 
systems  for  homes  that  do  not  presently  use 
natural  gas  so  we  consider  retrofit  as  well. 

If  we  assume  that  natural  gas  becomes  un- 
available for  home  use  either  through  cur- 
tailments or  moratoriums  on  new  gas  hook- 
ups as  has  already  occurred  periodically 
throughout  the  country,  solar  energy  be- 
comes feasible  very  quickly.  Map  9  shows  the 
space  heating  feasibility  pattern  for  new 
tract  homes  using  life  cycle  costing  and  a  2.5 
percent  real  interest  rate.  In  Map  II  we  rep- 
resent available  retrofit  system  costs.  Here 
we  assume  the  backup  system  to  be  electric 
resistance  with  a  COP  of  1.0.  This  compari- 
son was  made  because  many  homes  in  states 
currently  sufl'ering  curtailments  of  natural 
gas  already  use  electric  resistance  heat.  Also, 
when  compared  to  either  form  of  electric 
heat  solar  energy  becomes  feasible  at  a  much 
larger  fraction  of  space  heat  provided,  which 
makes  electric  heat  pumps  a  rather  expen- 
sive backup  system. 

Under  the  assumptions  In  Map  9  and  with 
a  backup  system  employing  electric  heat 
pumps,  two-thirds  of  the  continental  United 
States  is  already  feasible  for  solar  space  heat- 
ing. All  but  four  states  demonstrate  feasi- 
bility by  1990. 

When  compared  to  electric  resistance  heat, 
even  using  current  prices  and  the  higher  4.0 
percent  real  Interest  rate  ( Map  11),  we  find 
that  a  total  of  thirty-eight  states  attain  fea- 
sibility by  1990  with  twenty-seven  of  these 
states  already  feasible  for  this  system. 

In  the  case  of  natural  gas  curtailment,  do- 
mestic water  heating  by  solar  energy  is  al- 
ready feasible  compared  to  electric  heating 
in  all  states  in  the  continental  U.S.  except 
Washington,  where  It  will  be  feasible  by 
1983. 

Again,  in  both  cases  depicted  in  Maps  9 
and  11  it  is  the  northern  tier  of  states,  in- 
cluding almost  all  states  which  experienced 
energy  emergencies  during  the  winter  of 
1976-1977  where  solar  energy  Is  already 
feasible.  This  analysis  sueigests  that  retrofit 
of  space  heating  may  well  be  more  feasible 
than  is  currently  accepted.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant point  because  the  potential  energy 
savings  of  such  retrofit  systems  are  very 
large.  In  summary,  the  primary  result  of  our 
analysis  is  that  solar  energy  for  space  heat- 
ing and  domestic  hot  water  is  widely  feasible 
throughout  the  continental  U.S. 

Even  with  decontrol  of  traditional  energy 
sources,  solar  energy  will  not  be  competitive 
unless  action  is  taken  to  remove  the  finan- 
cial and  institutional  constraints  on  its  effi- 
cient vise.  A  federally  coordinated  program 
Is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  smooth  transi- 
tion from  non-renewable  to  renewable  en- 
ergy sources.  Under  a  policy  of  continued 
price  controls,  residential  users  of  natural 
gas  must  be  encouraged  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  solar  eenrgy  systems  before  they  are 
faced  with  the  Inevitable  curtailments  of 
natural  gas  for  home  use. 

Given  the  way  our  financial  Institutions 
function  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  home- 
owners to  compare  fuel  cost  savings  with 
either  the  additional  mortgage  payment 
which  would  be  associated  with  adding  solar 
systems  to  homes,  or  the  annual  cost  of  the 
money  one  might  borrow  to  retrofit  such  a 
system  to  a  residence.  The  reason  for  this, 
quite  simply  put,  is  that  infiatlon  distorts 
the  pattern  of  yearly  payments  over  time. 
Thus,  where  payments  on  mortgage  loans 
which  Include  solar  applications  are  defined 
In  nominal  rather  than  real  dollars,  pay- 
ments actually  are  biased  toward  the  early 
years  of  the  loan  period.  This  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  average  homeowner  to  com- 
pare the  first  monthly  payment  on  a  solar 
system  with  expected  annualized  energy 
costs  over  time  for  the  home.  The  Graduated 
Mortgage  is  a  proposal  currently  under  In- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
which  would  help  alleviate  this  problem. 


Although  we  advocate  decontrol  of  energy 
prices,  we  recognize  that  this  may  be  po- 
litically infeaslble  unless  the  regressive  in- 
come effects  of  such  a  policy  can  be  cor- 
rected. As  a  viable  alternative  for  the  sub- 
sidization of  solar  energy  we  propose  that 
guaranteed  low  Interest  loans  be  made  avail- 
able for  potential  solar  energy  users  until 
such  time  as  other  energy  prices  are  fully 
decontrolled.  At  that  time  such  subsidies 
become  unnecessary.  It  Is  clear  from  oiir 
analysis  that  Interest  rate  manipulation  is 
the  most  powerful  tool  for  achieving  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  solar  systems  under  con- 
tinued price  control  of  other  energy  sources. 
Guaranteed  low  Interest  loans  would  also  en- 
courage other  Important  energy  conserving 
technologies  such  as  increased  home  insula- 
tion. 

The  questions  addressed  in  this  study 
point  to  the  complex  Interdependencles  In- 
volved In  the  transition  from  exhaustible 
fossil  fuels  to  renewable  energy  resources. 
We  strongly  recommend  that  the  appropri- 
ate agencies  and  policy  making  bodies: 

Totally  deregulate  wellhead  prices  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  by  1981. 

Implement  a  policy  which  taxes  windfall 
profits  accrued  by  firms  as  a  result  of  de- 
regulation. These  taxes  should  be  effectively 
transferred  to  lower  Income  groups  to  offset 
adverse  income  distribution  effects  associ- 
ated with  higher  energy  prices. 

Provide  federal  guarantees  for  loans  made 
on  solar  installations. 

In  the  event  energy  price  deregulation  does 
no*;  occur: 

Design  and  Implement  a  program  which 
would  enable  residential  homeowners  and 
commercial  establishments  to  obtain  low  In- 
terest rate  loans  for  Installing  solar  devices 
and  Investing  in  energy  conserving  measures. 
These  loans  should  also  be  guaranteed. 

Offer  economic  incentives  which  would  give 
solar  energy  the  same  preferential  treatment 
as  enjoyed  by  the  oil  and  natviral  gas  com- 
panies for  so  many  years.  These  incentives 
would  include  income  tax  credits,  property 
and  sales  tax  exemptions,  and  other  fiscal 
devices. 

Again  we  stress  that  such  policies  are  much 
less  efficient  than  decontrol  of  energy  prices. 

Encourage  the  use  of  life  cycle  costing 
techniques  within  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors: 

Require  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments and  government  agencies  to  xise 
life  cycle  costing  in  all  calculations  that  per- 
tain to  energy  financing. 

Require  all  financial  institutions  to  present 
life  cycle  costing  techniques  to  clientele  con- 
sidering energy  capital  Investments. 

Disseminate  Information  on  a  widespread 
national  basis  concerning  the  level  of  futvu-e 
energy  prices  through  the  period  of  deregula- 
tion. 

Establish  new  mortgage  programs  which 
enable  average  homeowners  to  compare  their 
first  year's  payments  for  a  solar  installation 
with  the  expected  annualized  home  energy 
cost  over  time.  Such  programs  will  amelio- 
rate infiatlonary  distortions  In  the  financing 
of  solar  home  heating  units. 


FIREWOOD  FOR  ENERGY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  T 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  idea 
that  a  constituent  of  mine  had  for  our 
energy  quandary.  As  he  states,  it  is  "one 
small  and  folksy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem." However,  it  is  a  good  idea. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  Amid  all  the  larger 
questions  Involving  energy  conservation,   I 


would  like  to  suggest  one  small  and  folksy 
solution  to  the  problem.  Knowing  that  some 
people  do  have  fireplaces  that  for  the  most 
part  are  used  only  during  the  winter  boll- 
days,  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  they  get  more 
use  out  of  them  during  fall,  spring  and  late 
stimmer  when  It  Is  necessary  only  to  get 
a  chill  or  a  bit  of  dampness  off  the  house. 
That  Is  a  time  when  the  expensive  ornament 
can  be  of  use,  and  practically  so. 

As  for  the  source  of  firewood,  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  firewood  that  suggests  the  \ise 
of  windfalls,  pruned  branches,  and  whatever 
Is  salvageable  from  demolition  sites.  It  is  not 
reaUy  required  that  people  \ise  prime  hick- 
ory. And  there  are  ancient  apple  trees  more 
dangerous  than  picturesque. 

Granted  this  Is  a  simple  method  to  save 
some  fuel.  I  have  no  Idea  what  ten  chUly 
mornings  In  September  or  April  could  add 
up  to  In  heating  days  for  January.  But  It  Is 
a  way  to  test  American  endurance  for  the 
profitable  side. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carsten  Johneok  II. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Oilman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  on  March  23  and  24,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jeffords  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Neal  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  March  17,  on  account  of 
official  committee  business. 

Mr.  Rudd  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  De- 
vine),  for  such  portion  of  today  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  Presidential  panel  hearings  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  take  further 
testimony  with  regard  to  the  central  Ari- 
zona project. 

Mr.  Stump,  for  March  21,  1977,  on  ac- 
count of  attending  hearings  on  tiie  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  at  the  Department 
of  Interior. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marks)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Ml*.  YoTJNG  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jenkins)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntjnzxo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Akaka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoFFETT.for  30 minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  15  minutes,  March 
22,  1977. 
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EXTENSION  OP 


REMARKS 


,  permission  to 
was  g^ranted 

(at  the  re- 
to  include  ex- 


By  unanimous  consent, 
revise  and  extend  remarks 
to: 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Marks)  anh 
traneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Marks. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  SCHTJLZE. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Badham  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Erlenbork. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  Stances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  PlNDLET. 

Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Qttie. 

(The  following  Memtfers 
quest  of  Mr.  Jenkins) 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  six 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three 

Mr.  Brown  of  Calif<lmla 
stances. 

Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instan<ies 

Mr.  BtmKE  of  Massach  osetts 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahcpna  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WiLSokr  of  California. 

Mr.  OiBBONs. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Fary  In  two  instances 

Mr.  PoRD  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Holland. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Ullnols 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PRA.SER. 
Mr.  SCHETTER. 

Mrs.  Chtsholm. 

Mr.  Teagtte. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Dingell., 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California 

Mr.  Mtjutha. 


(at  the  re- 
and  to  include 


instances. 
Instances. 

In  10  in- 


SENATE  BII.L  RT  FERRED 


ref  ei  red 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  c 
title  wa.<?  taken  from  the 
and,  under  the  rule 

_S.  650.  An  act  to  provide 
gency  assistance  to  wheat 
mittlng  such  producers  to 
of  their  farm  wheat  acreage 
grazing  purposes  or  for  haj 
commercial  production;  to 
Agrlcult\u:e. 


ENROLLED  BILL 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from 
on  House  Admlnistratioi] , 
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the  following 

Speaker's  table 

as  follows: 

temporary  emer- 

p  reducers  by  per- 

utlllze  a  portion 

allotments  for 

rather  than  for 

ttie  Ck>mmlttee  on 


SIGNED 

the  Committee 
reported  that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  2647.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m..) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1977,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  three  reports  of 
violations  of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679(1)  (2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  adjustment  in  the  annuities'' pay- 
able under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  whenever  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  is  increased  under  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  that  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1048. -A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-229,  "To  re- 
organize the  administration  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  to  establish 
a  Commission  to  govern  that  hospital,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602 
(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

J.049.  A^letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1050.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration) ,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  change  in 
a  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a 
(o);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  new  and 
changed  records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
652a (o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's comments  on  the  proposed  Uni- 
versal Voter  Regls*ration  Act  of  1977,  pur- 
suant to  section  310(d)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legsi] 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 


mission as  of  November  30,  and  December  31, 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  6(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com^ 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  revised  copy  of  the  report  (Executive  Com- 
munication No.  850)  submitted  February  28, 
pursuant  to  section  8(f)  (1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  covering 
calendar  year  1976  on  utilization  of  authority 
to  designate  and  rent  inadequate  quarters, 
lease  family  housing  and  hire  quarters  at  or 
near  Coast  Guard  Installations,  pursuant  to 
14  U.S.C.  475(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1058.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  the  special  bridge  replacement  pro- 
gram, pvu-suant  to  23  U.S.C.  144(h);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1059.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement  for 
the  proposed  John  F.  Kennedy  Library,  pur- 
suant  to  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
(^nunittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  during  October 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Navy's  light 
airborne  multipurpose  system  program 
(PSAD-77-43,  March  18,  1977);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Governmental  Opera- 
tions, and  Armed  Services. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Navy's  SSN-688 
attack  submarine  program  (PSAD-77-45, 
March  18,  1977) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Armed 
Services. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  mission  effectiveness  of  U.8. 
antiarmor  weapon  systems  (PSAD-77-^7, 
March  18,  1977) ;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Armed 
Services. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  rc- 
IJort  on  the  issues  surrounding  the  contro- 
versy over  nuclear  versus  conventional  power 
in  major  strike  force  siirface  combatant  ships 
(PSAD-77-74,  March  21,  1977);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Armed  Services. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Federal  effort  to  coordinate  the 
fight  against  organized  crime  through  the 
Justice  Department's  strike  forces  (GGD-77- 
17,  March  17,  1977);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations;  and  the 
Judiciary. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Urban  System  highway  program 
authorized  by  the  Highway  Act  of  1973  (CEI>- 
77-49,  March  18.  1977);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  liability  and  compensation  for  oil 
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spill  damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  usefulness  of  resource 
and  reserve  estimates  of  the  Nation's  pri- 
mary energy  fuels — oil,  gas,  coal,  and  ura- 
nium (EMD-77-6,  March  17,  1977);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Governmejit  Opera- 
tions, Interior  and  Insular,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[PuT$uant  to  the  order  of  the  House  ori 
Mar.  16,  1977,  the  following  reports  were 
filed  on  Mar.  18,  1977] 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Conamittee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4250.  A  bill  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  Ir.bor  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  workers 
and  to  esrablJsh  collective-bargaining  proce- 
dures in  the  construction  Industry;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-96).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4991.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  95-98) .  Referred  to  the  CJommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

\Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Mar. 
17,  1977,  the  following  reports  were  filed 
on  Mar.  18, 1977] 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  .Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  189.  Resolution 
providing  fimds  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
(Rept.  No.  95-87).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  280.  Resolution  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-88). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, House  Resolution  298.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  95-89).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  ;'10.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  oi  investigations, 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (Rept.  95-90).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  343.  Resolution  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Select  Committee  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-91). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  370.  Resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  Investigations  and  studies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  95-92).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  378.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  expenses  for  the  first  ses- 
sion activities  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  95-93).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  382.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  95-94).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  3965.  A  bill  to  authorize  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  aviation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95- 
95) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3712.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
contained  in  such  Act  (Rept.  95-97).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  Mar.  21,  19771 
Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  House  Conciurent  Resolution  142, 
Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Canadian 
Government  to  reassess  its  policy  of  permit- 
ting the  killing  of  newborn  harp  seals  (Rept. 
No.  95-99).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 97.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
concern  of  Congress  regarding  the  harass- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-100).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  393.  Resolution 
authorizing  additional  funds  for  the  leader- 
ship ofBces,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-101).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE: 
H.R.  5231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  chlorendlc  acid;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heftel) : 
H.R.  5232.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  available  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  or  through  It  to  the  Queen's 
Medical  Center  physical  facilities  not  needed 
by  the  Army  at  Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  mental  health 
clinic  In  such  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNIZO  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Addabbo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 

Dent,     Mr.     Hammerschmiot,     Ms. 

MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Rodino, 

Mr.     Rose,     Mr.     Vento,    and     Mr. 

Zeferetti)  : 

H.R.  5233.  A  bUl  to  increase  for  a  5-year 

period  the  duty  on  certain  hand  tools,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to  the   (Jommlttee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.    5234.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  prohibit  licensing  of 
commercial  Nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  facili- 
ties and  plutonium-fueled  reactors;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  5235.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   shorten   the   World 
War  I  service  requirement  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  eligibility  for  pension  under 
such  title;   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5236.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVUl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 


under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  5237.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admlnlsteratlon  to  withhold  its  an- 
nounced prohibition  of  the  use  of  saccharin 
In  foods  and  beverages  pending  further  study 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstat*  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  5238.  A  bill  to  require  an  employer 
which  assumes  the  ownership  or  operation  of 
a  business  to  honor  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  collective-bargaining  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5239.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  affectlonal  or  sexual  prefer- 
ence, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baldus) : 
H.R.  5240.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   CONABLE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ahcheh,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.   Waggonnee,   Mr.   Rhodes,    Mt. 
Abdnoh,    Mr.   Beown   of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Bbowtn  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Ehlenbohn,  Mr.  Emeht,  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H.R.  5241.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  carryover 
basis  provisions  added  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   CONABLE    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kindness, 

Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 

Leach.    Mr.    Lent,    Mr.    Lott,    Mr. 

McEwEN,   Mr.   Miller   of  Ohio,   Mr. 

QuiE,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rttnnels, 

Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Shipley)  : 

H.R.  5242.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  carryover 

basis  provisions  added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 

of    1976;    to    the   Committee    on   Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  COUQHLIN: 
H.R.  5243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  certain  electric  weap- 
ons as  destructive  devices;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  that 
survivor  compensation  to  any  widow  or 
widower  will  be  terminated  If  such  widow  or 
widower  remarries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FITHIAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jacobs,   Mr.   Hamilton,   Mr.   Sharp. 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  HncLis,  Mr.  Qttayle,  Mr.  Bauctjs, 
Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  VoLKMER,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Ryan, 
and  Mr.  Bedell)  : 
H.R.  5245.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Lafay- 
ette Dam  and  Reservoir,  Wabash  River,  Ind.; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation . 
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By  Mr.  PLYNT: 

HJt.   6246.   A  bin  to  am^nd 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
to  the  safety  of  food  additives; 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and 
By  Mr.  POIiEY: 

HM.  6247.  A  bUl  to 
ing  of  saccharin  under  se4tlon 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
the  Committee  on   Interstite 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GTTDGER 

HJl.  6248.  A  bin  to 
Water  Conservation  Fund 
for  other  piuposes:    to   thi 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANNAFORD: 

HJl.  5249.  A  bUl  to  repei|l 
of  law  anowlng  cost-of-llv 
In  the  salaries  of  Members  ( 
on  increases  In  the  General 
Committee  on  Post  Office 
ByMr.  KASTEN: 

H.R.  6260.  A  bin  to  provide 
support  of  mUk  be  adjusted 
Committee  on  Agricultvire. 

HJt.   6261.   A   bin   to 
health  and  welfare  by  providing 
spectlon  of  Imported  dairy 
requiring  that  such  produ( 
certain  minimum  standard  i 
and  that  the  dairy  farnfis 
produced    and    the    plants 
products  are  produced 
mum  standards  of  sanltatloh 
purposes:  to  the  Committee 

HJl.  6262.  A  bUl  to  ament 
States    Code,    to    require 
Commerce  to  use  sampling 
Ing  agricultural  censuses;  t< 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

H.R.  5263.  A  blUto  lncrea4e 
Federal  contribution  to  the 
meat  or  poultry  Inspection 
to  80  percent:   to  the  Comfnlttee 
culture. 
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HR.   5254.   A  bin   to 
basis  provisions  added  by 
Act  of  1976;  to  the 
Means. 

HSt.  5255.   A  bill  to 

Revenue   Code   relating   to 
treatment  of  property  held 
tenancies;   to  the  Committee 
Means. 

ByMr.  KOCH. 
H.R.  5256.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Transportation  Act  of  1964 
authorization  of  fiinds  for 
change  the  formula  for  the 
certain  fimds  xmder  the  Ac 

purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 

lie  Works  and  Transportatloi  i 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY 
H.R.  6257.  A  bill  to  amenc 
tlon  Act  of  1961  to  provide  thkt 
only  be  in  effect  when  the 

a  period  of  national  „. 

that  having  the  provisions 
effect  would  be  in  the  best 
country;    to    the    Comml. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN 
Akaka,  Mr.  Applega'Je 
Massachusetts,     Mr 
CojTTE,   Mr.   Edwardp 
Mr.    MrrcHELL    of 
Mr.  Mtjkphy  of  Ne;; 
Simon)  : 
H.R.  6268.  A  bin  to 
of  tin  from  the  national 
supplemental  stockpile;  to 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GARY  A 
HJl.    5269.   A   bUl    to 
Vehicle  Inf  carnation  and 
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for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Bttrke  of 
Cahniet,  Mr. 
of  California, 

STew  York,  Mr. 
York,  and  Mr. 


autho:  Ize  the  disposal 

stf>ckpne  and  the 

Committee  on 


an  end 


the   Motor 
Savings  Act  to 


reqxilre  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  compute  realistic  automobile  fuel 
consumption  rate  statistics  based  on  actual 
road  tests;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BsowK  of  California,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Baldus,  and  Mr.  Akaka)  : 

HJl.  6260.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  payments  to  owners  of 
cattle  who  sen  their  cattle  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  losses  which  would  force  such 
owners  out  of  the  business  of  dairy  farming 
or  producing  beef  cattle;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 

HJt.  6261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
food  additives  and  to  permit  the  continued 
use  of  saccharin  untU  an  evaluation  is  com- 
pleted; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  5262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  Asian  Development  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  5263.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1979,  the  duty  on  certain  bicycle 
parts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  international  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  social  security  health 
Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  CoNABLE  and  Mr.  Arches)  : 

H.R.  5265.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  fluorspar;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL : 

H.R.  5266.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVin 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
clude services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses, 
physician  extenders,  and  nurse  practitioners 
among  the  services  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  imder  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  5267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJl.  5263.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on 
the  basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to 
January  1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicees. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.R.  5269.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  any  contribution,  bequest,  or  gift  to  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER: 

H.R.  5270.  A  bUl  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
aspen  wood  for  wood  particle  board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  TUCKER: 

H.R.  5271.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  increased  flexibility  in  issuing 
regulations  regarding  food  additives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


H.R.  6272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
agricultural  aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use 
tax,  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline 
tax  to  the  agricultural  alrcroft  operator,  and 
for  other  ptu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   WHTTEHURST    (for  himself, 

Mr.  Batjcus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Brod- 

HEAO,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr.    Collins    of 

Texas,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Dantel,  Jr., 

Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr.    Findley,    Mr. 

Frenzel,     Mr.     Lagcmarsino,     Mr. 

Martin,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Rinaloo, 

Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Treen,    and    Mr. 

Winn): 

H.R.  5273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,      Mrs.      Fenwick,      Mr. 
Findley,      Mr.     Laoomarsino,     Mr. 
Treen,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  5274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  individ- 
ual supplemental  retirement  savings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5275.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blottin,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Kruegeb, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.   Mc- 
HuGH,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Press- 
LER,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 
H.R.  5276.  A  bUl  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole 
or  In  part  of  Imported  meat  be  subjected  to 
certain  tests  and  that  such  meat  or  products 
be   identifled  as  having  been  Imported;   to 
require    the    Inspection    of    Imported    dairy 
products  and  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  of  sanitation;  to 
require    that  the  cost  of  conducting  such 
tests,  inspections,  and  identification  proce- 
dures on  imported  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts and  on  dairy  products,  as  the  case  may 
be,  be  borne  by  the  exporters  of  such  articles, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island : 
H.R.  6277.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  national 
accounting  of  the  social,   health,   and  Na- 
tion's welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  Marlenez)  : 
H.R.  6278.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  carryover 
basis  provisions  added  by   the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL   of    Maryland,    Mr.    Fary.    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California.  MT. 
Moakley,   Mr.    Duncan   of   Oregon, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  McHxtch.  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette, Mr.  SoLARz.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.   Badillo. 
and  Mr.  Gh.man)  : 
H.R.  5279.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  reimburse  any  individ- 
ual who  prevaUs  in  a  court  action  If  such 
court  action  is  the  result  of  harassment  or 
other  unreasonable  conduct  by  the  Federal 
Government;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means. 
,  By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HJl.  5280.  A  bill  to  give  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  greater  discretion  in  the  con- 
trol of  food  additives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

McDonald,    Mr.    Dornan,    and    Mr. 

Mann)  : 

H.R.  6281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 

Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  under 

the  act  households  which  have  members  who 

are  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MtTRPHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.     Breaux,     Mr.     Pritchard,     Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Emery.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Sttjdds,    Mr.   Trible,   Ms.   MtKirLSKi, 
and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 
H.R.  5282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection,   Research    and    Sanctuaries   Act   of 
1972  regarding  the  issuance  of  Interim  per- 
mits for  ocean  dumping,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  6283.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tivity and  quality  of  working  life  of  small 
enterprises  and  local  governments  through- 
out the  Nation:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  Le  PANTE: 
H.R.   5284.   A  bill   to   amend   the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  the  National 
Housing  Act,  to  provide  that  future  social 
security  benefit  Increases  shall  be  disregarded 
In  determining  eligibility  for  admission  to  or 
occupancy  of  low-rent  public  housing  or  the 
rent  which  an  Individual  or  famUy  must  pay 
for  such  housing,  and  that  such  Increases 
shall  also  be  disregarded  in  determining  eli- 
gibility for  (and  the  amount  of)  other  Fed- 
eral housing  subsidies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEDERER: 
H.R.    5285.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  sheets 
msmufactured  from  acrylic  resin  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  treatment  accorded  to  acetone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  5287.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  subsidize  the  freight  cost 
of  exporting  certain  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  by  ship;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture,  and  International  Rela- 
tions. 

By  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Cornwell)  : 
H.R.  5288.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  to  organize  and  convene  a  na- 
tional conference  on  learning  disabilities  and 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner,   Mr.    Leach,    Mr.    Mann,    Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
November  6,  1977,  and  ending  November  12, 
1977,  as  National  Volimteer  Firemen  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Dellums)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution 
recommending  the  creation  by  the  President 
of  a  special  task  force  to  report  on  factors 
relating  to  the  need  to  deregulate  the  price 
X)f  natural  gas  in  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 


Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Kosr- 
mayeb)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    169.  Conurrent   resolution 
urging  the  Canadian  Government  to  reassess 
Its  policy  of  permitting  the  killing  of  new- 
born harp  seals;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  urge  the  President  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
chemical  warfare;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  420.  Resolution  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  by  establishing  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  such  Joint  Committee  for  the  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS:  ^ 

H.  Res.  421.  Resolution  disapproving  a  pro- 
posed regulation  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
John  T.  Myers)  : 
H.    Res.    422.    Resolution    that    Congress 
move  expeditiously  to  resolve  pending  Issues 
regarding  national  telecommunications  pol- 
icy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memor- 
ials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

46.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to 
the  proposed  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

47.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
Puerto  Rico's  political  status;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  the 
pardoning  of  draft  evaders;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

49.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  reaffirming  its  ratification 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

50.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  ratifying  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
for  faUure  to  pay  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on    the    Judiciary. 

61.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
promote  the  sale  of  residential  land  subject 
to  leaseholds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATS  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.    5289.   A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Joe 
Cortina  of  Tampa,  Fla.;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HAGEDORN: 
HJl.  6290.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Yoimg 
Shin  Joo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARRIOTT:  , 

H.R.  6291.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ah  Young 
Cho  Kwak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

63.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
councU,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  the 
proposed  Consumer  Communications  Reform 
Act  of  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

64.  Also,  petition  of  the  Confederation 
Francaise  du  TravaU.  Paris.  France,  relative 
to  the  Concorde;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

65.  Also,  petition  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Ketchikan  Gateway  Borough.  Alaska,  relative 
to  approval  of  an  all-Alaska,  all-Amerlcan 
gas  pipeline:  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  4250 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 

Page  20.  line  25,  strike  out  "This  subsec- 
tion (b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  (4) ". 

Page  24,  line  3,  Insert  immediately  after 
the  word  "site"  the  following:  ".  and,  for 
the  piirpose  of  the  preceding  provisions,  the 
term  'site'  means  one  single  physically  con- 
tiguous location  at  which  employees  are  en- 
gaged in  Interrelated  construction,  altera- 
tion, painting,  repair,  or  other  work  to- 
wards a  common  objective  and  In  close  phys- 
ical proximity  to  each  other". 

Amend  section  101(b)(2)(A)  of  title  1. 
page  25,  line  5,  by  inserting,  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  once  written  authorization  of 
such  activities  by  the  national  or  interna- 
tional labor  organizations  Is  given,  a  secret 
ballot  election  shaU  be  held  by  all  affected 
workers,  union  and  non-union,  construction 
and  Industrial,  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
strike,  and  only  upon  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  ballots  cast  shall  a  strike  be- 
gin." after  the  words,  "achieve  an  unlaw- 
ful purpose." 

Amend  section  101(b)(2)  of  title  1,  page 
26,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (D)  which 
reads  as  foUows;  "Any  local  union  that  en- 
gages In  a  common  situs  picketing  action 
withqjit  written  national  or  International  ap- 
proval shall  be  liable  to  all  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, their  employees  and  agents  for 
double  direct  economic  loss  caused  by  their 
actions." 

Page  26,  line  6,  strike  out  "ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "during  the  period  which  be- 
gins ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ends  on  December  31, 
1980", 

Page  40.  beginning  with  line  5.  strike  out 
"this"  and  everything  that  follows  down 
through  "(b)"  on  line  7,  and  on  line  12, 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(b)". 

Page  40,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  "recommendations"  and  everything  that 
foUows  down  through  "other"  on  line  17. 
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The  Senate  met  at  1: 
expiration  of  the  recess, 
to  order  by  Hon.  Donald 
a  Senator  from  the  State 


1 


and 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Revi  trend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 
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p.m.,  on  the 
was  called 

RiEGLE,  Jr., 

Michigan. 


Almighty  God,  Creator  of  all  that  Is 
beautiful  and  good  and  tiue,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  beauty  of  thi  >  world  which 
Thou  has  given  to  us  for  o  ir  home.  For- 
give us,  if  in  any  way  we  h  ive  marred  or 
disfigured  Thy  creation.  Ti  ne  our  hearts 
to  the  beauty  of  sight,  4ie  beauty  of 
sound,  the  beauty  of  thoi  ght,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  innerspirit.  C  uide  us  as  we 
work  that  our  speech  an  I  our  actions 
may  be  in  harmony  with  ;he  beauty  of 
the  world  and  the  mind  an  i  spirit  of  the 
Creator,  in  whose  name  fve  make  our 
prayer.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF 
DENT  PRO 


ACTING  PRESI- 


TEMI  ORE 


The  clerk 
to  the 
pro  tempore 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  please  read  a  commun  cation 
Senate  from  the  President 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  le^slative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Sei|ate 

PHESIDENT  pro    rEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Mfirch  21, 1977. 
To  the  ScTiate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  f4)m  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  duties,  I  appoint  H  on.  Donald  W. 
BiECLE,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  xay  absence. 

James  O.  ^astland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  thereupon  t  x)k  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNA  j 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ]  fr 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  tiat 
nal    of    the    proceedings 
March  18,  1977,  be  approved 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE  ^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  |s  so  ordered. 


THOUGHTS  THAT  BLO0M  IN  THE 
SPRING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ikr.  President: 

The  year's  at  the  spr  ng 
And  day's  at  the  mort^ 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled 
The  lark's  on  the  wing 
The  snail's  on  the  tbirn 
God's  In  his  heaven 
AU's  right  with  the  korld. 

As  Henry  Van  Dyke  sal4  around  the 
tiUTi  of  the  century : 

It  may  be  the  first  day  of  sdrlng,  but  It  Is 
not  necessarily  the  first  sprln ;  day. 

I  yield   back   the 
time. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT 


rema:  ader 


.  President, 
the  Jour- 
of    Friday, 


of  my 
pro  tem- 


pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks, and  I  hope  his  recitation  warms 
up  the  temperature  a  little  on  this  first 
day  of  spring. 


SERVICEMEN  MISSING  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  frustra- 
tion that  I  read  Saturday  of  the  return 
of  the  bodies  of  12  U.S.  pilots  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam.  At  least  for  the 
families  of  these  men,  the  long  years  of 
waiting  are  over. 

For  so  many  others,  however,  the  wait 
continues  and  the  frustrations  continue. 
For  those  families  who  now  know,  I  am 
relieved;  but  I  have  to  wonder  how  many 
years  ago  they  could  have  known.  I  have 
to  wonder  how  many  families  are  still 
waiting  who  could  be  told.  The  release  of 
these  12  men  engenders  in  me  no  sense 
of  gratitude  and,  certainly,  no  sense  of 
debt  to  the  government  in  Hanoi. 

Eventually,  Mr.  President,  I  will  ac- 
cept our  dealings  with  Vietnam;  because, 
like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  live  in  and  deal 
with  the  world  as  it  is.  Vietnam  will  be 
only  one  of  the  multitude  of  nations 
with  whom  we  trade  and  for  whom  we 
provide  economic  assistance  whose 
boundaries  encompass  a  conquered  peo- 
ple and  whose  government  was  estab- 
lished by  force. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  will  like  it, 
but  I  will  accept  It  but,  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  we  are  completely  satisfied; 
not  before  men  like  Leonard  Woodcock 
and  Sonny  Montgomery  are  satisfied, 
that  the  Vietnamese  Government  has 
provided  us  every  possible  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  accounting  for  those  serv- 
icemen still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  were  well  served  by  the  Presidential 
Commission  returning  today  from 
Southeast  Asia.  For  the  distinguished 
members.  Mr.  Woodcock,  Congressman 
Montgomery,  Senator  Mansfield,  Am- 
bassador Yost,  and  Mrs.  Edelman,  It  was 
a  sensitive,  and  in  many  respects,  a  pain- 
ful assignment. 

Mr.  President,  the  return  of  those 
pilots  eloquently  reminds  us  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  still  very  much  with  us. 
The  strong  emotions  rekindled  by  the 
pardon  of  the  draft  evaders  and  the 
commission  of  a  study  to  determine  what 
action  could  be  taken  for  the  deserters 
and  those  less  than  honorably  dis- 
charged was  a  similar  reminder. 

The  President  said  that  accommodat- 
ing the  desires  of  the  draft  resisters  and 
the  deserters  would  help  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Vietnam  war — ^maybe;  I 
do  not  think  so;  but  maybe.  In  any  event, 
that  point  is  past  arguing;  but  there  Is 
another  point,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  not  even  begun  to  consider. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  so  concerned,  so 
solicitous,  for  the  draft  resisters  and 
deserters.  Is  there  no  way  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  express  its  appreciation  to 


those  who  did  not  nm,  who  did  not 
desert.  There  were  so  many  more  who 
took  their  oath,  served  and  served 
honorably,  aijd  returned  with  no  special 
recognition  or  favor.  Indulge  me  to  read 
that  oath.  In  part,  Mr.  President.  It  says, 
I  do  solenmly  swear  that  I  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same  . . . 

A  lot  of  men  and  women,  regardless  of 
their  feeling  about  this  war,  kept  that 
oath. 

In  World  War  II,  our  troops  left  with 
bands  playing,  fought  courageously  in 
places  with  names  that  have  become  a 
part  of  our  heritage,  and  returned  to 
more  bands  and  ticker-tape  parades. 
Vietnam  was  a  different  war  and  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  war.  Men  who  went  there 
went  anonymously;  they  fought  in  places 
whose  names  we  cannot  pronoimce, 
much  less  remember;  and  they  returned 
to  Travis  or  El  Toro  with  no  bands  to 
greet  them,  no  recognition  of  the  service 
they  had  performed,  or  the  oath  they 
had  kept. 

I  want  to  change  that,  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  say  to  those 
people,  "Look,  we  know  it  was  an  un- 
popular war.  We  know  now  we  probably 
had  no  business  even  being  there.  And, 
for  the  most  part,  we  weren't;  but  you 
were.  And,  for  doing  what  was  asked  of 
you,  we  are  grateful." 

There  needs  to  be  some  recognition, 
Mr.  President,  that  they  served  and 
served  honorably.  There  is  no  way  we 
can  compensate  for  the  disruptions  to 
their  lives.  Tragically  less  can  we  com- 
pensate for  the  agony  of  the  woimded  or 
for  the  loss  of  the  families  of  those  who 
did  not  return  at  all.  But,  however  in- 
adequate, however  much  of  a  mere  token, 
there  must  be  something  that  this  Gov-  --^ 
ernment  can  do  to  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment still  reveres  honorable  service. 
There  may  be  a  day  when,  once  again, 
this  coimtry  will  call  upon  its  young  men 
and  women  to  serve  on  Its  behalf.  And, 
when  that  day  comes,  I  would  not  want 
the  last  remembered  vestige  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  be  the  pardon  of  the  draft 
resisters. 

I  am  not  prepared  yet  to  say  what  we 
should  do,  but  something  needs  to  be 
done.  There  needs  to  be  some  substan- 
tative  action  by  which  the  Government 
honors  those  who  did  not  desert,  who  did 
not  nm  from  the  draft.  It  may  be  as 
simple  as  a  citation  and  commendation, 
or  an  appropriate  bonus  to  Vietnam 
veterans  who  served  honorably.  I  think 
the  Congress  should  turn  its  attention  to 
this  matter  in  the  near  future.  I  will  not 
now  argue  with  the  President's  decision 
to  act  as  he  has  on  behalf  of  those  who 
did  not  serve,  but  I  believe  there  must  be 
a  balancing  equity  for  those  who  did. 

I  urge  this  matter  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quirement for  nor  no  request  for  time 
imder  the  standing  order,  and  I  yield  it 
back. 


March  21,  1977 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  3:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
H.R.  2647,  an  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eastland)  . 


of  that  title  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-941.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  sixth  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  special  bridge  replacement  program 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-942.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  \ct  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  additional  authority 
for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-943.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Nuclear 
or  Conventional  Power  for  Surface  Com- 
batant Ships?"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-944.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Why 
Urban  System  Funds  were  Seldom  Used  for 
Mass  Transit"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-945.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  two  copies  of  a 
report  of  the  TVA's  Intention  to  alter  five 
systems  of  records,  in  accordance  with  the 
Privacy  Act  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
•  EC-946.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  two  copies  of  a  Department  of  the 
Army  proposal  on  a  new  system  of  records, 
In  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act  (with 
accompany  reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-947.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Special  Re- 
port Number  13,  "Directions  for  a  National 
Manpower  Policy:  A  Report  on  the  Proceed- 
ings of  Three  Regional  Conferences"  and 
special  report  No.  14,  "Directions  for  a  Na- 
tional Manpower  Policy:  A  collection  of 
Policy  Papers  Prepared  for  .Three  Regional 
(Conferences"  (with  accompanying  reports) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communications 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-938.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  three  re- 
ports of  violations  of  the  Antl -Deficiency  Act, 
and  of  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
7200.1,  "Administrative  (Control  of  Appro- 
priations within  the  Department  of  Defense." 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-939.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Perspec- 
tives on  Technical  Information  for  Environ- 
mental Protection"  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-940.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  adjustment  In  the  annuities  pay- 
able under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  whenever  retired  or 
retainer  pay  Is  Increased  under  section  1401  a 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-96.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  opposing  H.R.  39,  the  "Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  development  of  a  wise  na- 
tional Interest  resource  policy  requires  that 
public  land  be  utilized  on  an  enlightened 
multiple-use  basis,  accommodating  all  rea- 
sonable uses  for  which  the  land  Is  suited; 
and 

Whereas  H.R.  39,  designed  to  Implement 
sec.  17(d)  (2)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  unreasonably  shifts  the  em- 
phasis from  multiple-use  management  of 
land  In  the  general  interest  to  exclusive  re- 
source management  in  the  interests  of  a 
few;  and 

Whereas  the  thrust  of  H.R.  39  is  lUustrated 
by  the  creation  of  66.0  million  acres  of  na- 
tional parks,  monuments,  and  preserves,  as 
well  as  adding  8.1  million  acres  to  those  al- 


ready In  existence,  thereby  precluding  the 
use  of  that  land  for  mineral  development, 
him  ting  (except  In  limited  zones  yet  to  be 
designated),  and  overall  multiple-use  man- 
agement; and 

Whereas  the  overall  designation  of  portions 
of  the  national  Interest  areas  In  the  bill  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  creates  enclaves  of  land 
which  will  involve  serlovis  access  problems, 
be  entirely  restrictive  to  any  sort  of  conven- 
tional development,  and  ultimately  against 
the  best  public  Interest  of  most  Alaskans; 
and 

Whereas  provisions  relating  to  Native  sub- 
sistence rights  are  uncertain  and  Imprecise, 
leaving  most  substantive  questions  to  be 
answered  by  regulations  to  be  adopted  In 
the  future;  and 

Whereta,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
all  the  land  designated  as  national  Interest 
land  In  H.R.  39  Is  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws  and 
from  mineral  leasing,  thereby  placing  an 
untenable  burden  on  the  entire  nation  In 
this  time  of  energy  and  raw  materials  short- 
age; and 

Whereas  sec.  704(b)  of  H.R.  39  arbitrarily 
revokes  land  selections  by  the  state  In  the 
national  Interest  land  areas,  granting  the 
state  equal  acreage,  but  relegating  it  to  the  • 
undeslrablllty  of  choosing  lands  of  un- 
specified character  and  quality  elsewhere; 
and 

Whereas  only  1.6  million  acres  are  author-  * 
ized    to   be    designated    as   National   Forest 
land,  the  only  land  category  of  those  to  be- 
considered    which    approaches   multiple-use 
management  and  considers  diverse  Interests; 
and 

Whereas  Title  V  of  H.R.  39  directs  that 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  exert  pri- 
mary interim  management  control  of  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  4,  representing  an 
inappropriate  shift  of  control  considering 
the  resource  Involved;  and 

Whereas  a  cooperative  management  pro- 
gram administered  by  a  federal  and  state 
appointed  commission  would  create  a  climate 
for  determining  the  best  use  of  land  In 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas  recognizing  that  there  Is  a  valid 
national  public  Interest  In  public  land  In 
Alaska,  Including  state  land,  as  well  as  a 
valid  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of' 
Alaska  in  federal  land  In  Alaska,  such  a 
cooperative  management  program  would 
allow  land  to  be  Jointly  administered  until 
such  time  as  Its  best  value  can  be  deter- 
mined; be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Alaska  ^ate  Legl|J^ture 
that  it  opposes  H.R.  39,  the  "Alaska  I^tlonal 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act",  as  prema- 
ture and  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  the  nation;  and  be  it 
fiu-ther  ■ 

Resolved  That  the  Alaska  Sitate  Legislature 
supports  a  strong  common  management  pro- 
gram of  administering  public  land  and  de- 
veloping a  selection  policy. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall   be   sent 
to  the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  CecU  D. 
Andrus,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interlpr;  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Bergland, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
the  Honorable  James  O.  Eastland,  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Hon-  , 
orable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  '    • 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives;   and  to  the    * 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable     t 
Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honor- 
able Don  Young,  U.S.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 

POM-97.  Resolution  No.  31  adopted  by  the 
14th  Guam  Legislature  relative  to  commend- 
ing Senator  Daniel  K.  Inotttx  for  Introduc- 
ing the  Hawaiian  and  VS.  Pacific  Island 
Surface  Commerce  Act  and  requesting  n.S. 
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Congress  action  on  such 
Committee  on  Human  Resovt'ces 


m  «sure;    to  the 


RESOLtmON   No. 


n 


Pacific 
debendent 


Incr  sases 


Pacll  10 


r  o 


Be  it  resolved  by  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,    Guam   and    her 
neighbors    are    uniquely 
surface  commerce  originating 
coast  ports  of  the  continental 
and 

Whereas,,  the  west  coast 
of  1972  caused  a  treiriendous 
ship  and  significant  price 
some  of  which   have   never 
and 

Whereas,  the  mere  and 
of  stoppage  Itself  causes  great 
age  as  merchants  and  other 
ests  In  Guam  and  her  Pacific 
bors  are  forced  to  follow  an 
ess  of.  stockpiling  merchandise 

Whereas,  the  trade  between 
and  the  United  States 
eluding  Hawaii,  has  almost 
the    collective    bargaining    p 
It   constitutes   such   a  small 
total  west  coast  maritime  tride 

Whereas,  the  current  peace 
and  management  In  the  west 
and   maritime  trades  cannot 
granted;  and 

Whereas,  United  States 
Znouye  has   been   sponsoring 
protect  Hawaii  and  the  Unites  I 
Islands  from  shipping  striken 
such  since  1971,  with  revised 
ing  the  Senate  during  the  93r( 

Whereas,  on  January  10 
ouye  reintroduced  the  Hawaiian 
States  Pacific  Islands  Surface 
as  S.  23.  which  recognizes  th« 
we  shoTild  Interfere  as  little 
slstfltot  with  the  objective  of 
clflc  Island  Commerce,  with 
nomlc   forces  which  are 
management  negotiations 

Whereas,  the  proposed 
in  Senator  Inouye's  measiu'* 
has  been  regularly  used  on  a 
to  transport  military  cargo 
exchange   and  commissary 
previous  shipping  stoppages; 
be  It 


Legslature  of  the 


!  hipping  strike 
(Consumer  hard- 
on  Guam, 
been  reduced; 


19  77. 


as 


the 


Resolved,  That  the  membe 
teenth    Guam    Legislature 
their  support  for  S.  23,  and 
tor  Inouye  for  his  tenacity  ajnd 
this    very    Important    probl<  m 
United  States  Pacific  Island 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  membets 
teenth  Guam  Legislature,  oi 
citizens  of  Guam,  respectful  y 
the  United  States  Congress 
resolve  the  unique  problem 
clfic  Island  communities  which 
marlly  upon  United  States 
from  the  west  coast;  and  be 

Resolved,  That  the  Speake: 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the 
after  transmitted  to  the 
the  United  States  Senate 
House    of    Representatives 
Senate  Committee  on  Comm( 
man.  House  Conunlttee  on 
and    Fisheries;    Senator   Dai^iel 
Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won 
Governor  of  Guam. 

POM-98.   Senate  Joint 
adopted  by  the  Leglslatiire 
California  relative  to  the 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judifclary. 
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Senate  Joint 
Whereas.  Since  customaril; 
electoral  votes  go  to  the  candidate 
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upon 

from  the  west 

United  States; 


r«  currlng  threat 
jconomlc  dam- 
4conomlc  Inter- 
Islands  nelgh- 
( xpenslve  proc- 
and 
the  west  coast 
Islands,  In- 
Influence  on 
ocess    beca\ise 
percentage   of 

and 
between  labor 
;oast  longshore 
be  taken  for 

Se4ator  Daniel  K. 
legislation   to 
States  Pacific 
or  threats  of 
legislation  pass- 
Congress;  and 
Senator  In- 
anU  United 
Commerce  Act 
principle  that 
possible,  con- 
protecting  Pa- 
normal  eco- 
opetative  In  labor 

a£d 

soliitlon  contained 

is  one  which 

folimtary  basis 

Including  post 

^pplles   during 

now,  therefore. 


8  of  the  Pour- 
lereby    express 
Commend  Sena- 
concern  for 
facing    the 
communities; 

of  the  Four- 
behalf  of  the 
request  that 
enact  S.  23  to 
facing  the  Pa- 
depend  prl- 
p^oducts  shipped 
It  further 
certify  to  and 
the  adoption 
same  be  there- 
Presiding  Officer  of 
Speaker,  VB. 
the    Chairman, 
,( rce;  the  Chalr- 
Alercbant  Marine 
K.    Inouye; 
1  >at;  and  to  the 

R^Iutlon   No.    1 

>f  the  State  of 

electoral  college; 


the  most  popular  votes  In  the  state,  those 
who  vote  for  the  loser  are  effectively  disen- 
franchised in  the  electoral  college;  and 

Whereas,  If  an  election  is  thrown  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  neither 
candidate  wins  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  nation  would  go  for  three  months 
without  knowing  who  would  be  President 
and  then  he  might  not  have  been  the  choice 
of  the  most  voters;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  Jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialzes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  1  as  introduced  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, Ist  Session,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
enact  laws  necessary  to  Implement  this  pro- 
cedure; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 


No.  1 
all  the  states' 
receiving 


COMMITTEE    REPORT    SUBMITTED 
DURINQ  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  March 
18,  1977,  the  following  report  was  sub- 
mitted, during  the  recess  of  the  Senate: 

On  March  18,  1977,  by  Mr.  Huddleston, 
from  the  Committee  oh  Agrlc\ilture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry: 

S.  1051.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act  with  respect  to  record- 
keeping requirements  and  ^supervision  fees, 
and  to  establish  an  advlsbry  committee  to 
provide  advice  to  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service,  and  for 
other  piu-poses  (Rept.  No.  95-60). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Proxmiee,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1070.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  housing  assistance  for  lower 
Income  Americans  In  fiscal  year  1977.  to  ex- 
tend the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and  crime 
Insurance  programs,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  and  for  other 
purposes,  together  vrtth  additional  views 
(Rept.  No.  95-61). 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  4 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4,  which 
was  introduced  on  January  10,  1977,  be 
reprinted  as  a  star  print  containing  cor- 
rections of  certain  inadvertent  errors  In 
the  original  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
by  Mr.  INOTTYE  of  the  corrections  re- 
quested be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Senator  Inoute 
I  wish  to  request  a  star  print  on  SJ.  Res. 
4  which  I  introduced  on  January  10th  with 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  Senator  Matsunaga.  On  line  22  of 
page  2,  the  name  of  the  last  Queen  of  HawaU, 
Queen  Liliuokalanl,  Is  misspelled.  Of  greater 
Importance,  however,  is  line  1  on  page  4 
which  should  read  ...  to  1778  (hereinafter 
"Native  blood"),  two  of  whom  shall.  Drop 
the  existing  line  1  which  Is  Identical  with 
line  5  on  page  4. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will  receive 
early  action  by  the  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  In  the  previous  Congress 
but  too  late  for  action  on  the  floor. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  vmanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

(On  March  18,  1977,  during  the  recess:) 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture.    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 
S.  1051.  An  original  blU  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act  with  respect  to  record- 
keeping requirements  and  supervision  fees, 
and  to  establish  an  advisory  committee  to 
provide  advice  to  the  administration  of  the 
Federal   Grain  Inspection   Service,   and  for 
other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  Calendar. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 
S.    1052.    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Brian 
Patrick   Webb   and  his   wife,  Laurene   Ann 
Webb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TOWEE)  : 

S.  1063.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (by  request) : 
S.  1054.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1951  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operative regulation  of  the  travel  agency  in- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PmcY,   Mr.   Ceanston.   Mr.   Towek, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Andeeson,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Glenn)  : 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  policy 
on  Investment  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
U.S.  economy;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  and  section 
4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  In  order  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  such  laws  to  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  and  to  establish 
additional  requirements  for  certain  foreign 
ffiig  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,   and  Transportation. 

S.  1057.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  with  respect  to  liability  and  com- 
pensation  for  damages   and   cleanup   costs 
caused  by  oU  pollution;   to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.        '" 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.   1058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a   50  per 
centum  reduction  of  the  burden  on  respond- 
ents m  the  censtises  of  agriculture,  drain- 
age, and  Irrigation  taken  In  1979  and  there- 
after, and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Bok 
Yoon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Pebru- 
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ary  9,  1821,  to  restate  the  charter  of  the 
George  Washington  University;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  1061.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

8.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  section  441  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

8. 1063.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  1064.  A  bill  to  authorize  Donald  G.  Car- 
penter, retired  colonel  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  accept  an  office  or  position  In  B:ing  Faisal 
University  In  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

8.  1065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  provide  that  States 
shall  not  be  required  to  provide  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  employees  of  educa- 
tional  Institutions   during  established   and 
customary  vacation  periods  and  to  establish 
certain  minimum  requirements  for  payment 
of  unemployment  compensation  to  substi- 
tute teachers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower.     Mr.    Dole,    and    Mr.    De- 
Concini) : 

8.  1066.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Hispanic  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  in  various  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 

8.  1067.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  suitability  and  feasibility  of  designating 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Chapel,  Eagle  Nest, 
NAI.,  as  a  national  memorial  to  the  Vietnam 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ByMr.  BARTLETT: 

8.  lOeJB.  A  biU  to  require  an  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  from  U.S. 
territories  and  possessions  which  impose  In- 
come taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natm-al  Resources. 

ByMr.  DURKIN: 

8.  1069.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

8.  1070.  An  original  blU  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional funds  for  housing  assistance  for 
lower  Income  Americans  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
to  extend  the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and 
crime  Insurance  programs,  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  Calendar. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

8.  1071.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national  sys- 
tem of  child  and  maternal  health  care  and 
a  system  of  protection  against  catastrophic 
health  care  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Bilr.  SCOTT: 

BJ.  Res.  40.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  18  of  each  year  as 
"American  Business  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle 
emission  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  to  revise  automo- 
bile pollution  control  standards  in  a  way 
that  will  maintain  our  national  goal  of 
clean  air,  encourage  development  of  fuel- 
efficient  engines,  and  avoid  production 
and  job  losses  in  auto-related  industries 
nationwide.  Of  course,  all  of  us  want  to 
continue  efforts  to  clean  up  the  Nation's 
air  resources  and  to  protect  our  citizens' 
health,  but  we  need  to  exercise  a  rule  of 
reason  in  this  regard  by  weighing  care- 
fully the  need  for  maximum  environ- 
mental purity  against  the  potential  cost 
of  such  regulation  and  the  impact  on  jobs 
and  the  economy  generally.  This  pro- 
posal would  phase  in  tougher  standards 
for  all  three  major  automotive  pollutants 
over  the  next  few  years  and  is  similar  to 
legislation  recommended  by  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  and  for  the  most  part,  sup- 
ported by  the  auto  industry.  Therefore, 
both  union  and  management  appear  to 
be  generally  in  favor  of  this  approach. 

As  you  know,  action  by  the  Congress  is 
needed  soon  to  resolve  the  auto  emission 
standards  issue,  which  was  considered 
last  year  but  not  enacted.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable, therefore,  that  we  weigh  the 
various  alternatives  and  provide  Detroit 
with  a  fixed  target  for  meeting  tougher 
standards  not  only  for  this  fall's  1978 
models  but  those  being  planned  for  fu- 
ture years.  It  is  understoood  that  the  law 
presently  in  effect  imposes  emission  re- 
quirements, which  many  believe  are  un- 
necessary and  impractical,  particularly 
in  light  of  Federal  fuel  eflBciency  stand- 
ards. With  1978  model  cars  unable  to 
meet  the  tough  statutory  standards,  it 
seems  Imperative  that  the  act  be 
amended  so  manufacturers  can  make  the 
necessary  production  decisions  witJiout 
undue  delay  of  penalties  being  imposed. 

The  issues  involved  are  quite  complex 
and  technical,  with  imcertainties  as  to 
what  can  or  should  be  done.  It  appears 
we  have  in  the  past  legislated  clean  air 
and  other  environmental  goals  without 
recognizing  the  potential  costs  and  health 
risks  involved  or  without  having  the  ap- 
propriate technology  to  meet  stringent 
standards  by  a  date  certain.  This,  of 
course,  is  contrary  to  our  national  in- 
terest and  soimd  policymaking. 

My  proposal  would  continue  nation- 
wide improvement  in  air  quality  as  newer, 
less  polluting  cars  replace  older  ones 
without  pollution  controls  and  would  per- 
mit localities,  such  as  those  areas  in  Cal- 
ifornia with  major  smog  probl«ns.  to  im- 
pose stricter  standards  if  desired.  It  also 
provides  authority  for  waivers  to  be 
granted  to  encourage  the  availability  and 
use  of  innovative  engines  that  can  sub- 
stantially save  fuel,  without  endanger- 
ing public  health. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  these 
changes  in  the  law  are  urgently  needed 
if  we  are  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  build 
more  fuel-efl&cient  cars  and  to  avoid  un- 
reasonable economic  hardships  that 
might  otherwise  result. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follov/s: 

S.  1053 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Emis- 
sion Control  and  Fuel  Economy  Act  of  1977" 
light  duty  motok  vehicle  emissions 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
202  (b)  (1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  regulations  under  subsection  (a) 
applicable  to  emissions  of  carbon  monxldfe 
and  hydrocarbons  from  light-duty  vehicles 
and  engines  manufactured  during  model 
years  1977  through  1979  shall  contain 
standards  which  provide  that  such  emissions 
from  such  vehicles  and  engines  may  not  ex- 
ceed 1.5  grams  per  vehicle  mUe  of  hydro- 
carbons and  15.0  grams  per  vehicle  mile  of 
carbon  monoxide.  The  regulations  under 
subsection  (a)  applicable  to  emissions  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  from  light- 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
during  and  after  the  model  year  1980  shall 
contain  standards  which  provide  that  the 
emissions  from  such  vehicles  and  engines 
may  not  exceed  0.41  gram  per  vehicle  mile  of 
hydocarbons  and  9.0  grams  per  vehicle  mUe 
of  carbon  monoxide.". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  202  (b) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(B)  The  regulations  under  subsection 
(a)  applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  model  years  1977 
through  1981  shall  contain  standards  which 
provide  that  such  emissions  from  such 
vehicles  and  engines  may  npt  exceed  2.0  grams 
per  mile.  Such  regulations  for  model  year 
1982  and  thereafter  shaU,  subject  to  para- 
graph 5  of  this  subsection,  provide  that  su^h 
emissions  from  such  vehicles  and  engines 
may  not  exceed  1.0  gram  per  mile. 

(c)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  thereof  and 
substituting  the  foUowlng: 

"(6)  The  Administrator,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  may — 

"(A)  promulgate,  at  any  time  prior  to  two 
years  before  the  standards  go  Into  effect, 
regulations  containing  standards  applicable 
to  emissions  of  oxides  of  mtrogen  which  shall 
apply  to  light-duty  vehicles  or  engines  manu- 
factured during  the  model  year  1982,  and.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  sub- 
sequent model  years,  which  allow  emissions 
In  excess  of  1.0  gram  but  not  In  excess  of  2.0 
grams  per  mile,  but  such  standards  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  maximum  reduction  of  emis- 
sions which  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  technologically  practicable  for  the  model 
year  to  which  they  apply,  giving  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  cost  of  compliance,  the 
need  for  such  standards  to  protect  public 
health  and  the  Impact  of  such  standards  on 
motor  vehicle  fuel  consumption,  and  such 
standards  may  be  revised  In  accordance  with 
this  clause;  or 

"(B)  waive  the  standard  for  emission  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  (but  not  to  exceed  2.0 
grams  per  mUe)  for  model  year  1982  or  there- 
after In  any  case  In  which  he  determines  that 
a  waiver  is  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
an  Innovative  power  train  technology  that 
can  produce  a  substantial  energy  saving  com- 
pared to  conventional  power  trains,  and  that 
such  waiver  wUl  not  endanger  public  health. 

"(8)  (A)  Upon  promulgation  of  a  regula- 
tion under  paragraph  (5)  (A),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Congress  respecting 
the  motor  vehicle  fuel  consumption  conse- 
quences, if  any,  of  the  standards  in  relation- 
ship to  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  consumption 
associated  with  the  standards  applicable  for 
the  model  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
period  of  such  regtilation. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  shall  each 
submit  to  Congress,  as  promptly  as  practic- 
cable  foUowlng  submission  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  fuel  consumption  report^  re- 
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ferred  to  In  subparagraph  (  I),  separate  re- 
ports respecting  such  fuel  o  >nsumptlon.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (t  y  request) : 

S.  1054.  A  bill  to  amen  1  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for 
the  cooperative  regulation  of  the  travel 
agency  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  1  ransportation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest I  am  introducing  the  following 
proposal  to  provide  for  F  ederal  regula- 
tion of  those  "engaged  in  he  business  of 
conducting  a  travel  agencj ." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  th  Lt  at  this  time 
I  am  not  fully  convincec  that  circum- 
stances warrant  further  legislation  in 
this  area.  Existing  laws  a;  id  regulations, 
if  vigorously  enforced,  mi  y  be  adequate 
to  deal  with  any  abuses  t  lat  may  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  not. 

Moreover,  if  additioral  legislation 
does  appear  to  be  necessiry,  I  am  also 
not  convinced  that  the  neasure  I  am 
introducing  today  by  reqi  lest  is  the  ap- 
propriate one.  Changes  m  ly  be  required. 

At  a  future  unspectfie<  date  in  this 
Congress  my  subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  to  determine  answers  to  these 
questions  as  part  of  our  national  tour- 
ism policy  study. 

Mr.  President,  those  wh  3  sell  travel  to 
the  public  provide  a  va  uable  service. 
They  not  only  contribut;  to  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  our  Nation,  they 
help  enrich  the  quality  cf  life  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

The  overwhelming  ma,  ority  of  these 
men  and  women  are  dedicated  and 
thoroughly  professional. 

As  in  every  profession, 
are  the  unscrupulous  fev. 
hardship,  disappointment 
loss  to  the  traveling  publi 
ess  they  also  cast  a  stigmi ,  on  the  integ- 
rity  and   honesty  of   th  sir   colleagues, 
and  make  it  more  dlfflculi  : 
mate  agents  to  conduct 
serve  the  public  effective 

Currently,  the  Federal  "j  rade  Commis- 
sion has  an  extensive  inve  tigation  of  the 
Industry  in  progress  whi(  h  is  aimed  at 
discovering  what,  if  any 
how  extensive  they  are; 
qtiacy  of  the  Commissi  m's  authority 
and  regulations  to  deal  ^  ith  any  wide- 
spread problems  that  may  exist. 

When  hearings  are  he  d,  we  will,  of 
course,  be  most  interested  in  hearing 
from  the  Commission  and  its  staff  which 
is  investigating  this  matte: '. 

Other  affected  Government 
State  and  local  officials,  o 
consumers,  and  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  will,  of  cc  urse,  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  testify  ^n  the  Issues  at 
that  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hei-ings  the  com- 
mittee will  make  whatevei  recommenda- 
tions it  deems  appropriate  based  on  the 
hearing  record  and  its  ofm  determina- 
tions. 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHRE I  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  McGi  )Vern,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Bayij,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Gi  enn)  : 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  pol- 


agencies, 
•ganized  labor, 


ley  on  investment  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  U.S.  economy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

INVESTMENT  POLICT  ACT  OP  1977 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
achieving  and  sustaining  a  full  employ- 
ment economy  means  that  8  million  new 
jobs  are  going  to  have  to  be  created  dur- 
ing the  next  4  years  alone  for  people  en- 
tering the  labor  force  for  the  first  time. 

This  responsibility  is  added  to  the  need 
to  provide  adequate  job  opportimities  for 
the  more  than  9  million  people  who  are 
currently  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. 

One  of  the  keys  to  successfully  meeting 
this  challenge  is  an  adequate  pool  of  in- 
vestment capital  for  plant  and  facilities 
to  provide  these  jobs.  But  here,  too, 
there  are  tremendous  obstacles.  Studies 
indicate  there  may  be  an  investment 
capital  shortfall  ranging  as  high  as  $500 
to  $600  billion  in  the  next  10  years. 

We  cannot  expand  our  labor  market 
by  this  degree  nor  set  the  stage  to  meet 
massive  capital  formation  needs  with- 
out clearly  established  national  policy  to 
do  so. 

ENDING  THE  DECLINE 

Failure  to  take  this  step  will  assure  the 
continued  decline  of  U.S.  share  of  world 
markets.  Our  low  rate  of  personal  sav- 
ings, a  major  source  of  capital  invest- 
ment, reinforces  this  dismal  prospective. 
The  rate  of  personal  savings  in  the 
United  States  was  only  5  percent  in  the 
period  1963  to  1972,  the  rate  in  Japan  was 
16.8  percent,  Italy  13.3  percent,  and  Ger- 
many 11.3  percent. 

While  venture  capital  Is  drying  up  in 
the  United  States,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  implemented  new  rules  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  formation  of 
venture  capital  groups.  Japan  has  estab- 
lished a  special  institution  to  guarantee 
bank  loans  to  innovative  companies.  And 
Canada  is  employing  a  number  of  imag- 
inative methods  to  encourage  venture 
capital  Investments. 

Investments  by  the  venture  commu- 
nity totaled  only  $181.9  million  in  the 
United  States  during  1974  and  dropped 
to  $111.3  million  in  1975.  But  as  little  as 
these  sums  are,  a  much  smaller  portion  of 
these  totals  went  into  new  venture  ac- 
tivities. Only  $80.6  million  went  into  new 
projects  in  1974.  The  situation  got  even 
worse  in  1975  when  only  $52.4  million 
flowed  from  the  venture  commimity  into 
new  enterprises.  The  remains  of  the 
totals  for  1974  and  1975  were  directed 
toward  open  market  investments,  lever- 
age buy-outs,  and  special  situation  fi- 
nancing of  relatively  old  and  well-estab- 
lished companies. 

That  is  why,  with  Senators  Percy, 
Cranston,  Tower,  McGovern,  Anderson, 
Bayh,  Stafford,  Johnston,  Glenn,  and 
DeConcini,  I  have  today  introduced  the 
Investment  Policy  Act  of  1977.  The  bill 
is  a  revised  and  improved  version  of  leg- 
islation which  Senator  Percy  and  I  in- 
troduced last  year  and  which  was  the 
subject  of  Banking  Committee  hearings 
toward  the  close  of  the  94th  Congress. 

POLICY  AND  RESPONSIBILITT 

The  bill  declares  that — 
It  is  the  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal   OoTemment,   in   cooperation   with 
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state  and  local  governments,  to  use  all  prac- 
tical means  ...  to  provide  sufficient  Incen- 
tives to  assure  meeting  the  Investment  needs 
of  private  enterprise.  Including  the  needs  of 
small  and  medium  size  businesses.   .   .   . 

The  policy  statement  of  the  bill  in- 
cludes commitments  to  increase  produc- 
tivity, reduce  and  control  inflation,  and 
promote  private  investment  in  depressed 
urban  and  rural  areas  to  eliminate  the 
alarming  levels  of  unemployment  that 
exist  there. 

The  legislation  would  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  an  annual  investment 
policy  report  to  Congress  dealing  with 
the  levels  of  capital  needed  by  small, 
medium,  and  large  businesses,  and  sub- 
mit proDosals  to  carry  out  the  measure's 
declared  investment  policy. 

EROSION    OF    LEADERSHIP 

Without  enactment  and  faithful  ad- 
herence to  such  a  national  investment 
policy,  I  fear  that  the  ability  of  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  to  successfully 
compete  in  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets  is  in  jeopardy.  The  loss 
of  large  segments  of  some  of  these  mar- 
kets is  already  an'  accomplished  fact.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  tolerate  any  fur- 
ther erosion  of  our  economic  strength 
nor  the  ability  that  strength  gives  us  to 
assume  a  position  of  world  leadership. " 

Mr.  President,  our  success  in  providing 
those  17  million  new  private  section  jobs 
to  reach  and  hold  a  full  employment 
economy  will  be  directly  proportionate 
to  the  establishment  and  growth  of  new 
businesses  in  the  years  ahead.  A  study 
performed  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment provides  dramatic  support  for  this 
conviction.  Conducted  by  the  staff  of  the 
MIT  Development  Corp.,  the  study  com- 
pared the  performance  of  young,  high 
growth  companies,  older  but  highly  in- 
novative firms,  and  old,  well  established 
companies.  It  found  that  5  young, 
high-growth  firms  created  35,000  new 
jobs  in  a  5-year  period  ending  in  1974. 
Five  innovative  and  somewhat  older 
firms  increased  their  labor  force  by 
100,000  jobs,  while  6  older  companies 
had  a  total  increase  of  25,000  jobs  over 
the  same  period. 

The  very  foundation  of  our  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  rests  on  the 
quality  and  scope  of  opportimities  for 
the  establishment  of  new  business,  which 
is  to  say  small  business.  Most  of  our  new 
technology  and  technological  innova- 
tion— new  and  Improved  tools,  products, 
and  methods  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices—have sprung  from  small  firms 
headed  by  people  who  have  the  imagina- 
tion, and  skill  as  well  as  determination 
to  find  ways  of  entering  existing  mar- 
kets on  creating  entirely  new  markets. 
Their  better  ideas  enabled  them  to  carve 
out  a  share  of  the  marketplace  for 
themselves. 

THE  BEDROCK  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

The  bedrock  place  of  small  business  in 
our  economy  is  also  indicated  by  its  share 
of  the  Nation's  business  population.  By- 
Small  Business  Administration  stand- 
ards, small  business  comprises  96  percent 
or  more  of  all  commercial  and  industrial 
entities  in  the  Nation.  There  are  nearly 
10  million  of  them.  Small  business  pro- 
vides employment  opportunities  for  58 
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percent  of  the  country's  work  force.  It 
provides  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross 
business  product. 

Yet  small  business  has  always  been  de- 
prived of  adequate  investment  capital. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  Investment  Policy  Act  of  1977  em- 
phasizes the  needs  of  small-  and  me- 
dium-size businesses  which  have  always 
had  to  struggle  for  investment  capital. 
Data  disclosed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  indicates  that  in  the  20-year  pe- 
riod ending  in  1973,  investments  in  small, 
independently  owned  business  declined 
by  almost  50  percent  in  terms  of  this 
category's  share  of  gross  domestic  invest- 
ment. During  that  period  the  small  busi- 
ness share  of  gross  domestic  investment 
declined  from  15  to  7.5  percent. 

Just  to  stand  still  and  maintain  Its 
present  share  of  the  Nation's  economy, 
small  business  will  need  $300  billion  to 
$600  billion  in  investment  capital  during 
the  11-year  period  1975  to  1985.  Studies 
indicate  that  a  continuation  of  present 
circiunstances  will  cause  a  small  busi- 
ness capital  formation  shortfall  of  over 
$70  billion  in  the  next  10  years. 

DRIED  XJP  CAPITAL   MARKETS 

The  Nation's  worst  recession  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  from  which  we  are 
now  only  slowly  and  hesitatingly  emerg- 
ing, has  dried  up  capital  markets  for 
virtually  all  small  business.  Its  share  of 
long-term  debt  and  equity  investment  is 
still  less  than  25  percent  of  the  totally 
inadequate  level  that  existed  a  decade 
ago.  These  circumstances  constitute  ma- 
jor elements  contributing  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  10  years  more  than  204,- 
000  businesses  have  filed  for  bankruptcy, 
almost  all  of  them  small  businesses.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  business  bankruptcy  fil- 
ings, which  is  to  say  small  business  bank- 
ruptcy filings,  increased  by  an  average 
annual  rate  of  more  than  30  percent  as 
compared  to  previous  years. 

Absent  any  new  policy,  the  future 
looks  anything  but  bright  for  small  and 
medium-size  businesses.  Although  some 
$896  million  in  new  equity  issues  flowed 
to  smaller  companies  in  1972,  drastic 
curtailments  occured  in  subsequent 
years.  The  flow  was  cut  to  $205  million 
in  1973,  and  plunged  to  $16.1  million  and 
$16.5  million  in  1974  and  1975,  respec- 
tively. 

These  reductions  occurred  despite  the 
increased  volume  of  all  common  stock 
offers  in  1975.  In  that  year  all  common 
stock  offerings  totaled  $6.8  billion  as 
compared  to  $2.6  billion  in  1974.  But  ini- 
tial offerings  made  by  companies  going 
into  the  market  for  the  first  time  in- 
creased at  a  much  slower  pace  during 
1975.  In  that  year  initial  offerings  totaled 
$230  million — $113  million  more  than  the 
previous  year.  And  the  average  size  of 
initial  stock  offerings  was  almost  $10 
million,  hardly  typical  of  a  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  these  examples 
provide  convincing  evidence  of  the  im- 
perative need  for  a  national  investment 
policy.  That  policy  is  spelled  out  in  the 
Investment  Policy  Act  of  1977  which  I 
urge  be  acted  on  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  a  maximum  effort  can  be  initiated 
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by  the  administration  and  Congress  to 
develop  and  implement  programs  to  meet 
the  urgent  capital  needs  of  American 
business,  particularly  small-  and  me- 
dium-size business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Investment  Policy  Act  of 
1977  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1055 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Investment  Policy 
Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  concludes  that 
the  lack  of  a  national  policy  on  Investment 
Is  a  serious  deficiency  which  can  adversely 
affect  the  economic  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation.  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  success  of  a  modern  and  expand- 
ing private  enterprise  system  In  terms  of  the 
production  of  goods,  the  providing  of  serv- 
ices, the  employment  of  workers,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  profit,  and  the  payment  of  taxes. 
Is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

(2)  The  ability  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  compete  successfully  in  both  domes- 
tic and  International  markets  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology  and  techno- 
logically innovative  methods  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  the  delivery  of  services  In 
order  to  remain  competitive  depend  on  the 
availability  of  adequate  capital  at  reasonable 
cost  to  commerce  and  Industry,  including 
small  and  medium  size  businesses  which 
comprise  more  than  95  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's bxisiness  entities. 

(3)  Ultimate  success  In  coenpetitlon  for 
tJnlted  States  and  world  markets  depends  on 
the  availability  and  better  use  of  essential 
resovirces — human,  financial,  material,  plant, 
and  equipment. 

(4)  Efficient  and  modern  plant  and  equip- 
ment are  a  prerequisite  for  American  enter- 
prises becoming  more  productive.  Improving 
working  conditions,  Increasing  Individual 
skills,  enhancing  the  ability  of  each  individ- 
ual to  achieve  full  economic  potential,  and 
providing  Job  opportunities. 

(5)  Continually  improving  productivity 
and  efficiency,  together  with  maximum  uti- 
lization of  plant  capacity,  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  reduce  and  control  Inflation. 

(6)  Private  enterprise  investment  is  nec- 
essary to  revitalize  depressed  urban  and 
rural  areas  In  order  to  achieve  significant 
reductions  In  the  severe  and  Intolerable  lev- 
els of  unemployment  that  exist  there. 

(7)  Improvements  in  plant  and  equipment 
and  the  financial  resources  for  working  capi- 
tal are  affordable  only  from  savings,  namely 
that  part  of  Income  which  citizens  and  their 
enterprises  decide  to  put  to  work  for  future 
benefits  rather  than  their  being  directly  and 
presently  consumed. 

(8)  These  private  savings  put  to  work  in 
our  competitive  enterprises  for  plant  and 
equipment  and  working  capital  are  termed 
investments. 

(9)  More  productive  enterprises  also  re- 
quire additional  financial  resources  for  In- 
vestment In  working  capital  to  meet  larger 
payrolls  and  expenditures,  as  well  as  to 
carry  larger  inventories  and  customer  re- 
ceivables. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  recognizes  that — 
(1)  In  recent  years  business  enterprises  in 
other  nations  have  made  very  large  and 
significant  investments  in  proportion  to 
their  nation's  gross  domestic  product  en- 
abling many  non-Untied  States  business 
enterprises  to  Improve  their  competitive  posi- 


tions Tls-a-vls  similar  United  States  enter- 
prises. 

(2)  United  States  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged to  Increase  its  ability  to  be  com- 
petitive In  all  markets  of  the  world  as  world- 
wide demand  for  goods  and  services  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

(3)  Productive  capactiy  to  satisfy  this  In- 
creasing demand  requires  new  plants,  pro- 
duction equipment,  and  working  capital. 

(4)  Production  equipment  wears  out  or 
becomes  obsolete  and  must  be  replaced  and 
modernized  at  Increasingly  higher  cost  due 
to  Infiatlon. 

(5)  Compliance  with  governmental  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  standards  requires 
sizable  Investments  for  many  enterprises  In 
the  United  States. 

(6)  Private  investment  must  be  encour- 
aged so  as  to  provide  new  plants  and  equlp< 
ment  together  with  the  working  capital  re- 
quired. 

(7)  Government  actions  sometimes  create 
uncertainty  which  results  in  decreased  in- 
vestment. 

DECLARATION    OP    NATIONAL    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  la 
the  policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments,  to  use  all  practical  means 
consistent  with  other  essential  considera- 
tions of  national  policy  to  provide  sufficient 
incentives  to  assure  meeting  the  Invest- 
ment needs  of  private  enterprise,  including 
the  needs  of  small  and  medium  size  busi- 
nesses. In  order  to  Increase  the  production 
of  goods,  the  provision  of  services,  employ- 
ment, the  opportunity  for  profit,  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  to  reduce  and  control 
Infiation.  To  the  extent  It  is  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  private  enterprise  Investments 
In  depressed  urban  and  rural  areas  should 
be  promoted  to  reduce  the  high  levels  of  un- 
employment that  exist  there. 

FEDERAL   AGENCY   COORDINATION 
AND    COOPERATION 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  this  Act,  It  Is  the  continuing  respon- 
sibility of  each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means  to  Improve  and 
coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions,  pro- 
grams, policies  and  resoiu-ces  over  the  short 
and  long  term  so  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  optimize  the  returns  from  Its  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  education  and  training 
which,  among  other  objectives,  prepares 
citizens  for  professional  responsibility  In  the 
economy; 

(2)  provide  an  environment  In  which  each 
citizen  has  the  opportunity  and  Is  en- 
couraged to  achieve  his  or  her  full  economic 
potential  and  tj^iereby  secuie  the  benefits  of 
the  fullest  utilization  of  his  or  her  ca- 
pabilities; 

(3)  allow  United  States  private  enterprise. 
Including  small  and  mediimi  size  businesses, 
to  have  effective  competitive  access  to  world 
markets.  Including  the  United  States  domes- 
tic market; 

(4)  encourage  the  effective  use  of  ad- 
vanced technology  in  the  development  and 
use  of  natural  and  manmade  economic  re- 
sources consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
a  healthy  environment,  our  social  and  politi- 
cal values,  and  our  national  heritage; 

(5)  enjoy  quality  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced and  provided  at  reasonable  prices  to 
consumers  and  at  profitable  price  levels  re- 
sulting from  higher  productivity  by  pro- 
ducers; and 

(6)  create  an  economic  environment  In 
which  there  will  be  the  Incentive  to  Invest 
sufficiently  and  to  allocate  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  savings  for  Investment  In  necessary 
plant  and  equipment  to  strengthen  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  national  economy,  includ- 
ing investments  which  generate  employment 
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opportunities  In  depressed 
areas,  and  to  reduce  and 


irban  and  rural 
con  trol  Inflation. 


INVESTMINT    POLICY 


requ  red 


Sec.  5.  The  President  shal  I 
annual  Economic  Report  to 
Investment  Policy  Report 
elude — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the 
ment  capital  available, 
piled  to  small,  medium  an( 
entitles; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  current 
trends  In  the  levels  of 
available  to  such  entitles; 

(3)  a  review  of  the  econoAilc 
the  Federal  Government,  and 
conditions  affecting  the  lev 
vestment  In  the  United 

(4)  a  description   of 
posals  for  carrying  out  the 
In  section  3. 


BEPOBT 

include  !n  his 
the  Congress  an 
rhlch  shall  In- 


levels  of  Invest- 
by  and  ap- 
lar^e  bxislness 


and  foreseeable 
InvMtment  capital 

programs  of 
other  economic 
of  capital  In- 
:  and 

and  pro- 
jollcy  set  forth 


Stat  IS 
programs 


In  vestment : 
t» 


The   President   shall   also 
Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
such  other  recommendations 
necessai'y  or  desirable  to 
set  forth  in  section  3.  The 
Report,  when  transmitted 
shall    be    referred    to    the 
Committee. 

COUNCrL    OF    ECONOMIC    AOVISEBS 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  dutj 
of  Economic  Advisers  ( 1 )  to 
terpret  economic  developmelkts 
praise    programs    and 
those  of  the  Federal 
the  policy  set  forth  in  sectioh 
formulate  and  to  recommen  1 
dent   meas\ires   and    actlvlti  ;s 
promote  the  generation  and 
ment  for  the   Nation's  com 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  again  In  th ;  Introduction 
of  the  Investment  Policy  A(  t. 

Senator  Humphrey  and  I  first  Intro- 
duced this  legislation  in  Ju  y  of  last  year. 


actlv  ties, 
Govemn  ent 
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transmit   to   the 

E  ;onomlc  Report 

as  he  may  deem 

achieve  the  policy 

Policy 

the  Congress. 

Joint   Economic 


of  the  Council 
inalyze  and  in- 
(2)  to  ap- 
Includlng 
,  relating  to 
3,  and  (3)  to 
to  the  Presi- 
deslgned  to 
use  of  invest- 
)etltlve  private 


circulated  it 
i.nd  organlza- 


Since  that  time  we  have 
to  interested  Individuals 
tions  both  in  and  out  of  j  ovemment.  I 
made  a  point  of  discussirg  it  with  my 
business  advisory  commit  «e,  which  Is 
composed  of  top  business  :  jaders  in  Illi- 
nois. And  on  November  11  of  last  year, 
the  distinguished  chairma  \  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  (Mr.  Pr<ixmire)  held 
hearings  on  this  proposal. 

Prom  each  of  these  soirees  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  receiv  s  several  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  act  and  I  beli«  ve  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  is  significantly 
improved  due  to  that  input 

Specifically,  we  have  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  investment  n  the  private 
sector  in  controlling  inflati  >n.  In  keeping 
the  United  States  compet  tlve  in  inter- 
national markets,  in  reltalizing  de- 
pressed urban  and  rural  ai  eas,  in  insur- 
ing the  continued  viability  of  small-  and 
medium-size  businesses  aid,  of  partic- 
ular Importance  at  this  tin  e,  in  assuring 
adequate  jobs  and  job  exi^ansion. 

We  Introduced,  and  are  reintroducing 
this  legislation  along  with  several  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  because  of  our 
commonly  held  concern  thj  t  both  elected 
and  appointed  poUcjmiakei  5  focus  on  the 
need  for  sufficient  capital  nvestment  in 
the  private  sector,  today  ar  d  in  the  years 
ahead. 


Capital  investment  is  not  a  new  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  one  of  particular  concern 
at  this  time.  During  the  final  quarter  of 
1976,  capital  outlays,  adjusted  for  Infla- 
tion, rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  3 
percent.  The  average  increase  during 
corresponding  stages  of  earlier  economic 
recoveries  was  15  percent.  While  early 
business  surveys  indicate  that  investment 
may  pick  up  later  in  this  year,  there  is 
still  cause  for  concern  and  action. 

The  correlation  between  investment 
and  jobs  and  investment  and  productiv- 
ity is  indisputable.  Our  ability  to  raise 
wages  without  fostering  Inflation  and  our 
ability  to  open  up  new  jobs  at  home 
through  new  markets  abroad  all  depend 
on  continuing  advances  in  U.S.  produc- 
tivity. And  investment  does  more  than 
lay  the  basis  for  future  jobs;  it  creates 
jobs  in  the  process.  Economists  now  esti- 
mate that  it  take^rom  $20,000  to  as 
much  as  $50,000  in  capital  to  back  up 
every  worker.  In  some  industries,  the  fig- 
ure is  even  higher.  Capital  investment 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  our  efforts  to 
cut  unemployment  and  accommodate  our 
growing  work  force. 

While  We  can  agree  on  the  need  for 
suflBcient  investment,  there  is  consider- 
able disagreement  over  what  the  ^meas- 
ure of  sufficiency  is  and  what  Incentives 
Government  should  employ.  We  now 
have  direct  incentives  such  as  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  An  employment  tax 
credit  for  hiring  new  workers  is  also  re- 
ceiving serious  consideration.  Some  be- 
lieve we.  should  rely  on  indirect  incen- 
tives such  a  general  lowering  of  tax  rates 
on  individuals  or  business.  Other  have 
advocated  incentives  that  fall  in  between, 
such  as  integration  of  corporate  and 
shareholder  taxes  on  dividends  and  rapid 
capital  recovery  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  primary  goal  and  function  of  the 
Investment  Policy  Act  is  to  help  us  focus 
on  the  important  subject  of  capital  in- 
vestment and  to  help  us  determine  our 
economy's  capital  needs  so  that  the  deci- 
sion of  what  approach  to  take  can  be 
made.  The  act  does  not  determine  the 
approach,  it  provides  the  vehicle  which 
wiU  lead  to  that  determination.  Like  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  it  recognizes  an 
important  national  priority,  providing  a 
framework  within  which  a  consensus  can 
be  reached. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  by  the 
breadth  of  support  for  this  legislation. 
During  the  hearings  held  l^t  fall,  Alan 
Greenspan,  on  behalf  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Henry 
Wallich,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
and  Sidney  Jones,  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  all  endorsed  the 
principle  and  purpose  of  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, Robert  Galvin,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Motorola  Corp.,  who  has  con- 
tributed in  so  many  ways  to  this  act,  and 
Robert  Nathan  of  Robert  Nathan  Asso- 
ciates also  gave  their  strong  endorsement 
to  it. 

The  recognition  of  the  need  to  assurfe 
adequate  capital  investment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  as  strong  among  leaders 
of   the   current   administration.    In   a 


March  3  speech.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Blumenthal  stated: 

In  my  view  .  .  .  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy can  grow  and  remain  healthy,  can  do 
the  job  of  providing  enough  employment  for 
all,  only  If  we  ensure  that  enotigh  private 
capital  flows  Into  financial  markets  to  fi- 
nance the  plant  and  equipment,  the  research 
and  development,  and  the  entrepreneurial 
activities  of  large  and  smaller  companies 
alike. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Secretary  Blumenthal's  comments 
on  the  need  for  capital  investment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  On  February  10,  during 
hearings  on  the  President's  economic  re- 
port, Secretary  of  Labor  Marshall  point- 
ed out  the  clear  need  for  a  partnership 
and  cooperation  between  the  private  and 
the  public  sectors  in  insuring  sufficient 
investment  in  the  private  sector.  And  fi- 
nally. Secretary  of  Commerce  Kreps  and 
OMB  Director  Bert  Lance  have  both  told 
me  of  their  support  for  the  national  pol- 
icy established  by  the  Investment  Policy 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  will  move  ex- 
peditiously on  this  measure.  The  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  act  are  of  great 
importance  as  we  deal  with  measures  to 
strengthen  our  delicate  economic  recov- 
ery in  the  months  ahead. 
Exhibit   1 

The  Government's  Role  in  the  CAprrAL 

FoHMATioN  Process 
(Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  Waldorf  Astoria, 

March  3,  1977) 

In  analyzing  what  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  to  promote  capital  formation,  it  is 
best  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

And  the  beginning,  In  my  view,  is  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  simple,  yet  oft-over- 
looked proposition  that  our  free  enterprise 
economy  can  grow  and  remain  healthy,  can 
do  the  Job  of  providing  enough  employment 
for  all,  only  if  we  ensure  that  enough  private 
capital  flows  into  financial  markets  to  fi- 
nance the  plant  and  equipment,  the  research 
and  development,  and  the  entrepreneurial 
activities  of  large  and  smaller  companies 
alike. 

If  that  Is  not  the  case — and  there  is  in- 
creasing concern  that  it  may  not  be — nothing 
else  that  the  government  can  do  in  shaping 
an  economic  program  will  succeed.  An  ade- 
quate flow  of  capital  is  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy.  Without  it,  our  economy  cannot 
function  for  long,  and  our  many  political,  so- 
cial and  cultviral  goals  wUl  remain  imful- 
filled. 

Has  there  been  a  shortage  of  capital?  There 
is  no  simple  answer  to  that  question. 

To  begin  with,  difficulties  arise  simply  in 
defining  what  we  are  talking  about.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  debate  In  recent  years  as 
to  whether  there  is  or  will  be  a  "capital 
shortage."  But  it's  not  always  clear  what 
kind  of  capital  the  participants  In  these  de- 
bates are  referring  to.  Is  it  a  shortage  of  fi- 
nancial capital — of  means  of  financing  out- 
lays for  bricks  and  mortar?  Or  Is  It  a  short- 
age of  the  physical  capital  Itself — the  stock 
of  physical  assets  with  which  to  produce  the 
stream  of  goods  and  services  called  the  Gross 
National  Product?  Too  often,  the  debate 
slips  back  and  forth  betwen  the  two  without 
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regard  for  the  fact  that  they  are  distinct — 
albeit   interrelated — concepts. 

Turning  first  to  physical  capital  and  look- 
ing at  current  numbers  on  capacity  utiliza- 
tion— imperfect  as  they  are — one  might  be 
tempted  to  describe  our  current  stock  of 
plant  and  equipment  as  adequate.  With  oper- 
ating rates  for  manufacturing  as  a  whole  In 
the  low  80  percent  range,  there  is  little  to 
suggest  a  present  shortage.  Moreover,  the 
share  of  total  output  dedicated  to  new  biisl- 
ness  fixed  investment  has  been  somewhat 
higher  In  the  past  decade  than  In  the  preced- 
ing two  decades — 10  percent  of  real  GNP  as 
against  9  percent  earlier. 

What,  then,  suggests  a  shortage  of  physi- 
cal capital  required  to  sustain  the  balanced, 
noninfiation£U7  growth  we  are  all  seeking? 

To  begin  with,  some  Industries  appear  to 
be  nearing  the  pK>lnt  at  which  capacity  could 
constrain  production.  There  are  at  least  half 
a  dozen,  including  food  procepsing,  petro- 
leum refining  and  mining,  in  which  current 
operating  rates  are  edging  close  to  those  that 
prevailed  during  the  most  recent  period  of 
high  utilization  (1973).  Moreover,  a  number 
of  studies  have  pointed  to  potential  capacity 
problems  In  other  industries,  where  even 
moderate  sustained  growth  In  economic  ac- 
tivity, can  push  them  to  tUelr  capacity  ceil- 
ings, creating  "bottleneck"  situations  long 
before  the  total  economy  was  fully  utilizing 
Its  resources. 

Second,  we  have  to  look  at  the  changing 
balance  between  factor  Inputs,  that  Is,  the 
balance  between  growth  In  the  stock  of 
physical  capital  and  growth  in  the  stock  of 
human  capital.  Respectable  though  recent 
growth  rates  In  physical  capital  may  be  by 
historical  standards,  capital  stock  has  not 
grown  commensurately  with  growth  In  the 
labor  force.  In  the  first  half  of  this  decade, 
the  average  amount  of  business  capital  per 
worker  grew  at  only  have  the  rate  at  which 
it  had  been  growing  In  the  50's  and  60's.  In 
other  words,  we  were  not  providing  tools  of 
production  as  fast  as  the  growth  in  workers 
to  use   them. 

This  shortfall  In  the  avaUabUlty  of  capital 
for  the  growing  labor  force  has  unpleasant 
ramifications  for  the  economy.  It  has  con- 
tributed In  an  Important  degree  to  the  slow- 
ing of  productivity  gains  in  recent  years,  a 
period  when  output  per  worker  has  risen  far 
more  slowly  than  In  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
Diminishing  rates  of  gain  in  productivity 
put  upward  pressure  on  prices,  limit  Im- 
provement in  living  standards,  adversely  af- 
fect profits,  lower  incentives  for  capital  in- 
vestment, and  reduce  the  possibilities  for 
creating  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  move  toward  a  full 
employment  economy  over  the  balance  of 
this  decade,  investment  In  productive  capac- 
ity will  have  to  absorb  a  higher  proportion 
of  our  national  output.  We  will  have  to 
achieve  a  better  balance  In  distributing  the 
results  of  economic  growth  between  current 
consumption  and  Investing  for  even  greater 
future  growth. 

How  do  we  accomplish  this?  The  first  pre- 
requisite for  an  adequate  volume  of  capital 
formation,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  ensure  a  soimd 
economy  overall,  stable  and  growing,  one  in 
which  investors  can  have  confidence. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  and  sec- 
tion 441 7a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
order  to  extend  the  provisions  of  such 
laws  to  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
and  to  establish  additional  requirements 
for  certain  foreign  flag  vessels;  to  -the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


S.  1057.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  with  respect  to  liabUity 
and  compensation  for  damages  and 
cleanup  costs  caused  by  oil  pollution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
series  of  oil  tanker  accidents  this  past 
winter,  and  most  especially  in  December 
and  January,  resulted  in  intense  review 
of  the  adequacy  of  both  United  States 
and  international  regulations  governing 
tanker  traffic.  The  series  of  mishaps  in- 
cluded the  largest  ever  to  occur  off  the 
U.S.  coast — the  breakup  of  the  Liberian 
tanker,  the  Arg'o  Merchant,  off  the  coast 
of  Nantucket,  Mass.  This  spill  resulted 
in  nearly  8  million  gallons  of  heavy.  No. 
6  oil  being  dumped  into  the  rich  Georges 
BanV^area  off  New  England,  tlireaten- 
ing  -the  fishing,  recreational  and  related 
industries  for  an  unknown  number  of 
years  to  come.  Following  this  major  dis- 
aster came  a  series  of  tanker  mishaps 
and  spills  ranging  from  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor to  the  Thames  River  in  Connecticut. 

While  we  are  familiar  with  many  of 
the  immediate  impacts  of  oil  spills  such 
as  blackened  beaches  and  stranded  and 
dying  sea  birds,  the  long-term  effects  of 
oil  pollution  on  the  marine  environment 
are  not  known  with  great  certainty.  De- 
spite improved  technology  and  sophis- 
tication, the  Argo  Merchant  spill  graph- 
ically demonstrated  how  limited  our  re- 
sources are  in  combating  a  major  oil  spill 
disaster  both  in  the  area  of  prevention 
of  such  accidents,  in  containing  them 
once  they  have  occurred,  and  in  pro- 
viding adequate  compensation  for  dam- 
ages whicli  result.  Further,  the  tanker 
casualty  rate  has  not  been  decreasing. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  states  that  the  tanker 
casualty  rate  has  not  shown  any  de- 
crease over  the  past  years;  in  fact,  both 
the  number  of  collisions  and  the  associ- 
ated oil  pollution  from  collisions  have 
actually  Increased  over  the  original  1969- 
70  casualty  data,  while  the  actual  num- 
ber of  operating  tankers  throughout  the 
world  has  remained  nearly  constant. 

One  estimate  of  the  cost  of  merchant 
marine  casualties  to  the  United  States 
alone,  and  excluding  the  loss  of  human 
life,  indicates  that  over  $300  million  per 
year  Is  lost.  Furthermore,  growth  in 
tanker  traffic  is  continuing  in  the  carry- 
ing of  hazardous  cargo  such  as  oil,  chem- 
ical carriers,  liquified  natural  gas  car- 
riers, and  others.  With  the  prospect  of 
the  growth  of  very  large  crude  carriers, 
and  the  ultra  large  crude  carriers,  the 
potential  for  major  disasters  threaten- 
ing large  segments  of  the  ocean  and 
coastal  environments  also  increases. 

The  shock  of  the  series  of  oil  spills  this 
past  winter,  as  well  as  the  future  pros- 
pect for  continued  spillage,  is  particu- 
larly distressing  to  persons  from  the 
coastal  States  which  are  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  the  coastline's  natural  re- 
sources and  ecosystem.  Fishing,  recrea- 
tional, and  tourist  industries  are  vital  to 
a  State  such  as  Maine,  with  its  long  and 
beautiful  coastline.  The  State  itself  has 
taken  steps  to  protect  its  own  resources 


through  measures  such  as  the  coastal 
conveyance  law  which  provides  for  lia- 
bility for  oil  spillers,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  at  the  national  level. 

Pollution  of  the  oceans  represents  an 
international  as  well  as  a  national  and 
State  problem.  The  case  of  the  Argo  Mer- 
chant illustrated  the  international  as- 
pect of  the  problem  well.  It  occurred 
outside  the  territorial  seas  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  provisions  of  the  1969 
Convention  on  Intervention  had  to  be  in- 
voked to  permit  U.S.  action  to  take  ac- 
tion to  take  action  on  the  grounds  of 
preventing  grave  and  imminent  danger 
to  its  coastline  or  related  interests  from 
oil  pollution.  This  convention  was  not 
adopted  until  after  the  1967  Torrey  Can- 
yon disaster  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
only  the  most  serious  accidents.  A  special 
and  hmited  international  convention 
had  to  be  invoked  in  order  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  protect  re- 
sources on  which  the  New  England  re- 
gion's economy  in  great  part  depends, 
and  resources  which  we  now  claim  the 
right  to  manage  with  the  Institution  of 
the  200-mile  fisheries  limit. 

Even  after  the  fact,  and  with  U.S.  in- 
tervention, however,  little  was  able  to  be 
done  to  contain  the  oil  in  the  Argo  Mer- 
chant case. 

It  is  apparent  that  prevention  is  the 
key  to  bringing  the  high  rate  of  oil  spill- 
age and  tanker  casualties  under  control. 
One  area  for  improving  the  prevention  of 
oilspills  immediately  presents  itself;  that 
of  tanker  construction  and  navigational 
equipment.  Internationally,  some  mini- 
mum standards  would  be  provided  for 
new  tankers  through  the  International 
Convention  for  Prevention  of  Pollution 
by  Ships;  this  Convention,  however,  has 
not  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  and 
is  not  in  effect.  The  ongoing  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiations  have  included  the  pre- 
vention of  vessel  source  pollution  in  the 
revised  negotiating  text;  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Negotia- 
tions testified  that  official  U.S.  poligy  has 
recognized  that  the  present  international 
regime  for  vessel  pollution  prevenijon  Is 
inadequate  and  that  further  actfon  is 
needed.  But  the  history  of  the  200-mile 
fisheries  limit  Illustrates  graphically  how 
time  consuming  it  may  be  to  obtain  ulti- 
mate agreement  at  the  LOS  conferences. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to  up- 
grade existing  tanker  requirements  in  the 
area  of  construction,  maintenance  and 
navigational  equipment. 

Preventing  the  carriage  of  oil  and  other 
hazardous  substances  in  "rust  buckets," 
as  the  Argo  Merchant  has  frequently 
been  described,  can  improve  the  safety 
record  in  the  area  of  merchant  marine 
personnel.  A  representative  of  a  maritime 
consultant  firm  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate's National  Ocean  Policy  Study  Group 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  factor  In  the 
prevention  of  oilspills.  He  stated: 

Merchant  marine  casualties  can  result  from 
a  number  of  factors,  including  a  series  or 
combination  of  events  and  circumstances.  In 
most  cases,  human  error  or  personnel  fault 
is  a  contributing,  if  not  fundamental,  causal 
factor.   According  to  Lloyd's   Register,   the 
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At  the  same  time,  I  an 
ing  legislation  to  provide 
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also  Incorporates  ideas  from  other  pro- 
posals in  an  attempt  to  pull  together  the 
best  of  various  bills  now  imder  consid- 
eration. 

The  bill  establishes  strict  and  im- 
limited  liability  for  cleanup  costs  them- 
selves, as  well  as  unlimited  liability  for 
damages  when  the  discharge  results  from 
gross  negligence,  willful  misconduct,  or 
the  violation  of  applicable  safety  or  oper- 
ating standards.  Otherwise,  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  vessel,  or  facility,  is  held 
strictly  liable  to  a  maximum  liability  and 
a  fimd  established  from  a  fee  on  the 
transfer  of  oil  is  available  for  further 
compensation  if  needed. 

The  bin  further  provides  for  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  cleanup  technology,  to  be 
funded  from  the  moneys  in  the  fund  es- 
tablished under  the  act.  Disclosure  of 
ownership  of  vessels  is  also  provided  to 
prevent  the  use  of  corporate  structures 
to  hide  the  true  ownership  of  the  vessels 
transporting  oil  to  our  ports. 

Work  has  begun  on  legislation  in  this 
area,  including  that  of  tanker  standards 
themselves,  and  I  look  forward  to  favor- 
able and  rapid  committee  action  on  leg- 
islation in  this  vital  area  of  protection 
of  our  ocean  resources  from  devastating 
oil  disasters. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 
S.  1058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  50  per 
centum  reduction  of  the  burden  on  re- 
spondents in  the  censuses  of  agriculture, 
drainage,  and  Irrigation  taken  in  1979 
and  thereafter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

AGRICULTTJRE  CENStTS  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  Is  in- 
tended to  streamline  the  amount  of  pa- 
perwork associated  with  the  agricultural 
census.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on  re- 
spondents to  the  agricultural  census  by 
50  percent.  In  addition,  this  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
continue  to  collect  certain  limited  in- 
formation on  very  small  forms,  and  to 
continue  to  consider  them  as  forms  as 
well  as  to  require  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  improve  its  statistics  on 
ownership-structure  of  American  farms. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  recent  census 
of  agriculture  was  a  disaster.  It  was  too 
long,  too  complex,  and  too  irrelevant. 
While  it  is  important  that  reliable  agri- 
cultural information  be  collected  and 
published  regularly,  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  for  farmers  to  be 
forced  to  fill  out  incredibly  detailed  forms 
which  many  times  ask  questions  for 
which  farmers  do  not  have  answers. 

The  most  recent  census  of  agriculture 
has  met  with  great  resistance  throughout 
rural  America  because  of  the  unreason- 
able burden  it  has  placed  on  the  farmers. 
Clearly,  too  little  thought  and  effort  went 
into  considering  the  average  farmer's 
time  and  frustration  In  filling  out  these 
forms.  The  end  product  was  an  agricul- 
tural census  which  was  a  marketer's 
dream,  but  a  farmer's  nightmare.  This 
legislation  Is  designed  to  meet  this  prob- 


lem by  forcing  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
the  paperwork  burden  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus estimates  that  it  took  an  aggregate 
of  3.4  million  hours  to  flll  out  forms  for 
the  most  recent  census  of  agriculture. 
Although  this  is  probably  an  understate- 
ment, it  points  out  In  graphic  terms  what 
the  net  results  of  this  legislation  would 
be — a  reduction  by  at  least  1.7  million 
hours  of  the  time  required  to  flll  out  un- 
necessary Government  forms.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  paperwork  so  dramatically, 
the  Bureau  of  Census  would  be  forced  to 
cut  back  the  size  of  its  questionnaires 
and  to  make  much  greater  use  of  sam- 
pling techniques — something  that  it 
should  have  been  doing  all  along. 

Everyone  talks  these  days  about  how 
redtape  and  forms  are  strangling  the 
Nation — but  little  is  done.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  legislation  presents  an  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  substantially  the  work 
burden  of  one  sector  of  our  economy 
without  damaging  in  any  way  the  infor- 
mation needs  of  our  society.  Additionally, 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  mandate  a  re- 
duction of  this  magnitude;  otherwise,  ex- 
perience clearly  indicates  that,  even 
given  the  best  of  intentions,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census — which  does  not  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  content  of  the  cen- 
sus of  agriculture — will  not  be  able  to  re- 
duce appreciably  the  work  burden  by  the 
next  agricultural  census  which  is  plarmed 
for  1979.  If  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  not  Implemented,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  agricultural  census  of  1979  will 
be  as  great  a  failure  as  the  agricultural 
census  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  have  advo- 
cated transferring  the  function  of  con- 
ducting the  census  of  agriculture  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  fin- 
ished product  of  the  agricultural  census 
of  1974  would  certainly  give  credence  to 
these  claims  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  Is  such  a  bad  idea.  However,  I 
am  somewhat  skeptical  in  advocating 
such  a  transfer  at  this  particular  time. 
For  one  reason,  there  Is  good  Indication 
that  USDA  is  not  adequately  prepared  to 
conduct  an  agricultural  census  by  1979. 1 
am  also  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  cen- 
sus of  agriculture  is  better\^ducted  by 
a  purely  statistical  agency  In  order  to 
.  negate  any  potential  charges  df  politi- 
cal manipulation  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics. 

However,  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Census 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  if  there  is 
not  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
1979  census  of  agriculture — including  the 
time  that  It  takes  to  process  and  publish 
the  information — then  the  Congress  will 
give  every  consideration  to  transferring 
the  agricultural  census  to  another 
agency.  Consequently,  the  provisions  in 
this  legislation  should  enable  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  conduct  and  produce  a 
more  useful  agrlcultiu-al  census  which 
would  go  a  long  way  in  stemming  the 
opposition  to  this  agenesis  continued 
function  of  conducting  the  census  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  do 
two  other  things.  First,  It  would  require 
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the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  continue  to 
collect  certain  limited  Information  on 
very  small  farms,  and  to  continue  to 
consider  them  as  farms.  Two  years  ago, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  wanted  to  in- 
crease by  400  percent  the  minimum  sales 
required  for  an  establishment  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  "farm."  This  apparently 
would  have  resulted  in  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  farms  being  technically  re- 
defined out  of  existence.  Because  of  an 
adverse  congressional  response  to  this 
redefinition,  the  action  was  later  re- 
scinded. I  believe  the  Congress  ought  to 
preclude  anticipated  future  attempts  to 
redefine  large  numbers  of  farms  out  of 
existence.  Therefore,  this  bill  provides 
any  future  changes  in  definition  which 
would  increase  sales  needed  to  qualify  as 
a  "farm"  cannot  exceed  infiationary 
trends  using  1969  as  a  base  year. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  legislation 
is  not  intended  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  continue  to  collect 
the  same  information  on  very  small 
farms  as  it  does  on  larger  units.  But 
some  information  on  small  farming  en- 
terprises would  be  useful,  and  even  neces- 
sary, if  we  are  ever  to  develop  a  compre- 
liensive  rural  policy  for  this  Nation.  One 
of  the  components  of  that  policy  should 
be  an  attempt  to  help  small  farm  oper- 
ations become  self-sufiacient — they  are 
already  quite  efficient.  If  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  stops  counting  very  small  es- 
tablishments as  farms,  then  there  will  be 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  established. 
Our  Government  will  find  that  small 
farms  are  no  longer  viable  in  America. 
For  "proof"  one  would  need  only  to  look 
at  the  most  recent  Bureau  of  the  Census 
statistics  showing  the  precipitous  decline 
in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  which  was  caused,  in  fact,  by 
technical  redefinition. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  ownership  structure 
of  American  farms  in  recent  yeans  which 
are  not  fully  understood  or  documented. 
Therefore,  the  bill  calls  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  improve  upon 
its  collection  of  data  in  the  farm  owner- 
ship pattern  within  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation is  the  only  sensible  means  of  de- 
veloping a  useful  agricultural  census. 
Having  been  engaged  in  farming 
throughout  my  life,  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  questionnaires  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  gather- 
ing of  agricultural  information  are  too 
long,  too  complex,  and  too  irrelevant. 
Since  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  not 
been  able  to  recognize  its  problem,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Congress  to  assist  the 
Bureau  in  developing  a  census  ques- 
tionnaire which  is  less  burdensome  upon 
our  Nation's  farmers.  The  information 
contained  in  agricultural  census  is  im- 
portant to  this  Nation.  By  reduchig  the 
amount  of  paperwork  burden  on  thef 
respondents  to  the  agricultural  census, 
we  insure  against  ambivalence  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  in  responding  to  these 
questiomiaires.  Prompt  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  needed  so  that  the  Bureau 


of  Census  can  begin  making  preparation 
for  the  1979  agricultural  census. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1058 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agriculture  Census  Amendments  Act  of 
1977". 

statement    OF   FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  the  census  of  agriculture,  drain- 
age, and  Irrigation  has  increased  In  complex- 
ity and  detaU  to  the  extent  that  the  report- 
ing burden  now  Imposed  on  farmers  Is  un- 
reasonable and  possibly  counterproductive; 

(2)  that  the  respondent  burden  of  such 
census  can  be  substantially  reduced  by  the 
Increased  use  of  sampling  and  survey  tech- 
niques without  any  loss  of  necessary  data; 

(3)  that  In  order  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  for  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  recognize  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  small  farming  enterprises  and  their 
contributions  to  our  Nation,  It  Is  necessary 
to  continue  to  collect  and  publish  Informa- 
tion on  such  farming  enterprises;  and 

(4)  that  significant  changes  in  ownership 
structure  of  farms  In  the  United  States  have 
developed  in  recent  years  which  need  to  be 
better  understood  and  documented. 

REDUCTION    OF   RESPONDENT'S    BURDEN   BY    1978 
AGRICULTURE   CENSUS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall — 

(1)  determine  the  reporting  burden  on 
establishments  which,  en  an  annual  basis, 
have  average  sales  of  agricultural  products 
of  $50,00d  or  less,  and  such  burden  on  all 
other  establishments,  In  the  1974  census 
taken  under  section  142  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  take  steps  which  he  considers  to  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  such  section 
and  which  will  assure  that  in  the  census 
taken  In  1979  under  such  section — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  establishments  which, 
on  an  annual  basis,  have  average  sales  of 
agricultural  products  of  $50,000  or  less,  the 
reporting  burden  will  be  equal  to  or  less  than 
one-half  of  the  reporting  burden  determined 
by  him  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
such  establishments,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  other  establishments, 
the  reporting  burden  wlU  be  reduced  to  th« 
maximum  extent  feasible,  and 

(3)  not  later  than  120  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which — 

(A)  sets  forth  his  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  respondent  burden  in 
t;ie  1974  census,  and 

(B)  states  what  steps  have  been  or  will  be 
taken  under  paragraph  (2)  to  reduce  the 
respondent  burden  in  the  census  taken  in 
1979  under  such  section  and  his  evaluation 
of  such  steps. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FARMS  USED  FOB  1974 
AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  statistical  classification  of 
farms  In  effect  on  June  30,  1976,  with  respect 
to  the  1974  census  taken  under  section  142  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  shaU  be  effec- 
tive, for  purposes  of  that  census,  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tne  Act  of  March  15.  1976,  (Public 
Law  94-229) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 2  thereof. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FARMS  TO  BE  USED  IN  FUTUBB 
AGRICULTURAL  CENSUSES 

Sec.  S.  The  statistical  classification  of 
farms  effective  with  respect  to  censuses  taken 
in  1979  and  thereafter  under  section  142  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  exclude 
any  establishment  which,  for  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  data  collected  relates,  has 
sold  or  would  normally  sell  more  than  a 
minimum  value  of  agricultural  products.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
"minimum  value"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
census,  $250  adjusted  by  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  percentage  change  in  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  (maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture)  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  through  January  1  of  the  year  to 
which  the  data  collected  in  such  census 
relate. 

ownership  STRUCTURE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
FARMS 

Sec  6.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, shall  develop  methods  of  improving 
the  collection,  analysis,  and  publication  of 
data  relating  to  the  ownership  structure  of 
farms  within  the  United  States,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  collect,  ana- 
lyze, and  publish  such  data. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  1065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  provide  that 
States  shall  not  be  required  to  provide 
unemployment  compensation  to  employ- 
,  ees  of  educational  institutions  during  es- 
tablished and  customary  vacation  periods 
and  to  establish  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements for  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  substitute  teach- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION    AND     SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  avert  some  po- 
tentially serious  financial  problems  faced 
by  many  school  districts  and  educational 
institutions,  whose  employees  will  be  cov- 
ered, beginning  January  1,  by  the  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act. 

Although  Congress  did  not  intend  it, 
loopholes  in  the  new  law  could  result  in 
an  unexpected  multimiUion-dollar  wind- 
fall for  teachers — at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers, who  already  are  overburdened 
and  reluctant  to  pay  more  taxes  to  sup- 
port their  local  schools. 

My  bill  would  plug  the  loopholes,  now — 
before  millions  of  tax  dollars  begin  in 
January  to  seep  through  them. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1976,  mandatory  Federal  unemployment 
insurance  coverage  was  extended  for  the 
first  time  to  State  and  local  Government 
workers,  including  school  employees. 

Of  course,  these  units  of  Government 
will  be  required  to  contribute  to  unem- 
ployment insurance  funds  for  each  of 
their  workers  covered  by  the  program, 
just  as  businesses  now  do. 

In  bringing  State  and  local  govern- 
ment workers  vmder  the  imemployment 
compensation  umbrella,  Congress  recog- 
nized that  school  employees  are  in  a 
unique  category  because  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  the  school  calendar. 

Accordingly,  provisions  were  included 
reflecting  an  awareness  that,  although 
school  employes  are  paid  on  an  annual 
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basis,  most  do  not  in  fact 
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Despite  such  provision 
creates  several  enormousfy 
nancial  problems  for 
tricts  and  educational 
the    coimtry — problems 
were  unintended  and  not 
Congress. 

For  example,  it  appears 
would  be  to  mandate 
ployment  benefits  to 
during  periods  of  vacatiojis 
recesses — such    as    those 
Christmas  and  Easter. 
Under  Michigan  law 
ing  period  required  in 
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school  districts  in 
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In  order  to  correct  this 
law,   the  bill  I  am 
would  amend  section 
the  Internal  Revenue 
that  the  States  are  not»_ 
unemployment  compensat 
ees  of  educational 
established  and  customari 
ods  or  holiday  recesses, 
change  in  the  law  is 
with  the  purposes  of  the 
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Another  deficiency  in 
ments  results  from  a 
Although  it  was  clearly  the 
gress  to  designate  breaks 
terms  as  denial  periods 
ment  benefits,  the  actual 
guage  does  not  do  so,  at 
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The  ambiguity  poten 
in  large  unemployment 
tures  for  many  schools — 
leges  and  imiversities. 

My  bill  would  connect 
specifically  designating 
denial  periods.  An  identicil 
was  recently  adopted  by  ._ 
and  Means  Committee  as 
4800,  legislation  before  thi 
to  extend  the  supplemental 
employment  benefits  ... 

Finally,  my  bill  would 
3304(a)<6)  fA)  of  the 
Code  so  States  could  deny 
benefits    to    the 
teacher  who  works  less 
or  45  days,  of  the  normal 
demic  year 

As  noted,  the  effect  of  th^  1976  law  was 
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to  mandate  coverage  of  all  school  em- 
ployees. Thus,  in  many  States  even  sub- 
stitute teachers  who  provide  only  occa- 
sional services  would  be  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  benefits.  The 
impact  of  coverage  for  all  substitute 
teachers  could  be  very  costly  for  school 
districts  across  the  country.  In  Michigan, 
for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  1976 
amendments  would  raise  the  average 
daily  cost  of  a  substitute  teacher  from 
about  $25  a  day  to  about  $43  a  day. 

Separate  treatment  of  the  occasional 
substitute  teacher  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  is  justified,  I 
believe,  by  the  unusual  employment  rela- 
tionship between  substitutes  and  school 
districts.  Unlike  the  private  employer — 
who  in  most  cases  can  get  along  without 
filling  vacancies  created  by  short-term 
employee  absence — the  school  employer 
usually  brings  in  a  substitute  to  fill  every 
spot  left  open  by  a  teacher's  absence. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  my  legis- 
lation would  not  preclude  all  substitute 
teachers  from  qualifying  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  In  fact,  this  bill  recognizes 
the  equity  of  providing  benefits  for  one 
who  works  regularly  as  a  substitute 
teacher.  My  bill  would  allow  States  to 
deny  benefits  to  those  substitutes  who 
work  only  on  an  occasional  basis;  how- 
ever regular  substitutes — those  working 
45  days  or  more  in  any  State-deter- 
mined base  period — would  not  be  prej- 
udiced. I  believe  this  represents  an  ap- 
propriate balancing  of  competing  in- 
terests in  this  situation. 

The  imemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram was  not  intended  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  those  who  are  temporarily  on 
vacation  or  to  those  who  are  not  truly 
unemployed. 

My  legislation  would  not  deny  bene- 
fits to  those  who  are  truly  unemployed. 
It  is  designed,  however,  to  insure  that 
taxpayers  will  not  be  unduly  burdened 
by  quirks  in  the  law  that  would  make 
school  employees — in  George  Orwell's 
phase — "more  equal  than  others." 

All  of  us  must  face  the  harsh  reality 
that  financing  education  in  our  country 
today  is  a  diflBcult  and  burdensome  re- 
sponsibility. As  the  costs  of  education 
climb,  taxes  will  have  to  climb  also  to 
keep  pace. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  as  we  work 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  we 
must  work  harder  here  in  Congress  to 
help  States  and  local  school  districts  to 
control  their  costs  wherever  possible.  It 
is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  S.  1065,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1065 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a) 
section  3304  (a)  (6)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  approval  of 
State  unemployment  laws)  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (1)  by  striking  out  "two 
successive  academic  years"  and  Inserting  In 


Ueu  thereof  "two  successive  academic  years 
or  terms";  ' 

(2)  In  classes  (1)  and  (11)  by  striking  out 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses : 

"(Ul)  with  respect  to  any  services  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  or  (11),  compensation 
payable  on  the  basis  of  such  services  may,  it 
the  State  law  so  provides,  be  denied  to  any 
individual  for  any  week  which  commences 
during  an  established  and  customary  vaca- 
tion period  or  holiday  recess  if  such  Individ- 
ual performs  such  services  In  the  period  prior 
to  such  vacation  period  or  holiday  recess,  and 
there  Is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  such  In- 
dividual will  perform  such  services  in  the 
period  foUowlng  such  vacation  period  or 
holiday  recess,  and 

"(iv)  with  respect  to  services  performed 
by  substitute  teachers  in  an  instructional, 
research,  or  principal  administrative  capac- 
ity for  an  educational  Institution  to  which 
section  3309(a)(1)  applies,  compensation 
payable  on  the  basis  of  such  services  may 
be  denied  to  any  Individual  who  is  paid  on 
a  per  diem  basis  and  is  employed  for  less 
than  45  days  in  a  base  period  (as  defined  by 
State  law) ,  and". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
DeConcini)  : 
S.  1066.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Hispanic  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  in  various  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

OFFICE  or  BISPANIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  Introduce  a  bill  of  critical 
Importance  to  Hispanic  Americans.  The 
bill  has  two  basic  components.  First,  it 
establishes  an  OflBce  of  Hispanic  Affairs 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
This  would  replace  a  Cabinet-level  ex- 
ecutive committee  for  Hispanlcs  that  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1974.  Second,  the 
bin  establishes  offices  of  Hispanic  Affairs 
throughout  the  various  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Both  components  complement  each 
other.  An  Office  of  Hispanic  Affairs  In 
the  White  House  would  insure  that  His- 
panic concerns  are  heard  at  the  highest 
policymaking  levels  of  Government. 
Moreover,  the  office  could  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating data  on  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  Hispanic-Americans. 

Individual  offices  In  each  of  the  agen- 
cies would  provide  an  operational  arm 
to  the  White  House  Office.  They  could 
implement  guidance  and  decisions  made 
by  the  White  House  Office  and,  in  turn, 
provide  the  central  office  with  the  field 
experience  and  data  on  which  to  base 
future  policy. 

Implicit  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
is  the  belief  that  despite  their  contribu- 
tions to  American  life,  the  Hispanic 
community  has  failed  to  receive  a  pro- 
portional share  of  the  benefits  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Hispanlcs  continue  to  be  this 
Nation's  most  disadvantaged  group  In 
terms  of  education,  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  earning  power.  And  with- 


out swift,  positive  action,  this  sad  state 
of  affairs  will  continue.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  bill  has  its  origins 
in  several  years  of  rising  concern  by  the 
New  Mexico  delegations  over  the  in- 
ability of  Hispanic  Americans  to  make 
themselves  heard.  Accordingly  I  believe 
that  as  a  first  step,  Hispanic  needs  and 
pei-spectlves  must  be  integrated  into  gov- 
ernmental decisionmaking.  I  believe  my 
bill  represents  an  Impettent  advance  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1066 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  (1)  assure  that 
Federal  programs  and  resources  are  reach- 
ing all  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Blcan 
Americans,  Cuban  Americans,  and  all  other 
Hispanic  Americans  and  providing  the  as- 
sistance they  need,  (2)  assiu:e  that  the  laws, 
policies,  and  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  providing  equal  opportunities 
for  Hispanic  Americans  in  aU  areas,  includ- 
ing employment,  education,  health,  housing, 
and  conununlty  development,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  grant  and  contract  procure- 
ment, and  (3)  seek  out  and  develop  new 
programs  and  resources  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  problems  that  are  unique  to 
such  persons. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  various  ex- 
ecutive agencies  the  Office  of  Hispanic  Af- 
fairs (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office") . 

OFFICE     OF    THE     PRESIDENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Office  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  shall  have  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  for  Level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  of  such  personnel  as  he  deems  desirable. 

(c)  The  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of  title 
6  of  the  ITnlted  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Director  shall— 

(1)  advise  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies regarding  appropriate  action  to  be  taken 
to  help  assure  that  Federal  programs  are 
providing  the  assistance  needed  by  Hispanic- 
Americans; 

(2)  advise  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies on  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  policies, 
plans,  and  programs  focusing  on  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  Hispanic-Americans 
and  on  priorities  thereunder; 

(3)  advise  and  assist  Hispanic-American 
groups  and  Individuals  In  receiving  assistance 
available  by  law; 

(4)  establish  and  maintain  an  Hispanic 
Information  clearinghouse  which  shall  col- 
lect, analyze,  and  disseminate  information 
concerning  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions encountered  by  Hispanic  individuals: 
and 

(5)  appraise  the  laws,  policies,  and  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  Government  with 


respect  to  the  achievement  or  denial  of  equal 
opportunities  for  Hispanic -American  individ- 
uals, and  report  such  appraisal  annuaUy  to 
Congress  and  the  President  in  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties,  the  Direc- 
tor may  foster  such  surveys,  studies,  research, 
and  demonstration  and  technical  assistance 
projects,  establish  such  relationships  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector,  and  promote  such  participation  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  as  may  be  appropriate  to  Identify  and 
assist  in  solving  the  special  problems  of 
Hispanic-Americans. 

POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Office  with 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, particularly  those  established  under 
section  9  of  this  Act,  and  shall  utilize  the 
facilities  and  resources  of  such  departments 
and  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
In  carrying  out  his  duties. 

(c)  The  Director,  In  carrying  out  his  duties, 
may  enter  Into  agreements  with  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  operate  such  re- 
gional offices  as  may  be  necessary  to  effi- 
ciently carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ADVISORY    TASK    FORCES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Director  may  appoint  one 
or  more  advisory  task  forces  from  among 
persons  who  are  representative  of  and  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can, Puerto  Rlcan  American,  Cuban  Ameri- 
can, and  other  elements  of  the  Hispanic- 
American  community.  Any  such  task  force 
shall— 

( 1 )  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  his 
functions  under  the  Act; 

(2)  be  approved  by  either  the  House  or 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee; 

(3)  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (86  Stat. 
770); 

(4)  transmit  to  Congress  and  the  President 
a  report  of  its  activities  on  an  annual  basis 
or  upon  completion  of  work,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

(b)  Each  task  force  member  who  is  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  $100  a 
day  for  each  day  during  which  he  Is  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  task  force.  A  member  of  the 
task  force  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation.  All  members  of  the 
task  force  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

OBTAINING   INFORMATION   AND   STAFF 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Director  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  Federal  agency  information 
niecessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Director,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detaU, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  person- 
nel of  such  agency  to  the  Office  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Director,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish such  services  and  facilities  to  the  of- 
fice as  is  appropriate  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

ANNTTAI.  REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  for  the 
preceding  year,  including  in  such  report  an 


appraisal  of  Federal  performance  as  described 
in  section  3(a)  (5)  and  any  recommendations 
he  deems  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

OFFICES  IN   VARIOUS  EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  take  such 
measures  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to 
Insure  that  an  Office  of  Hispanic  Affairs  is  es- 
tablished and  maintained  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Interior,  Justice,  Labor, 
Transportation,  Treasury,  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  ClvU  Service  Commission, 
the  Federil  Communications  Commission, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, National  Aeronautics  and  %>stce  Admin- 
istration, National  Science  Foundation,  Fed- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  such  other 
departments  or  agencies  as  the  President  may 
designate.  The  Director  of  this  office,  who 
shall  be  designated  by  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agepcy,  shall  also  serve  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Hispanic  Affairs  to  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  Special  Assistant  for  Hispanic  Af- 
fairs designated  within  each  department  or 
agency  may  participate  in  all  policy  planning 
and  development  for  all  programs  within 
each  of  the  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  Insure  the  consideration  of  factors 
impacting  on  the  various  Hispanic  commu- 
nities. The  head  of  each  executive  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  insure  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Hispanic 
Affairs  in  the  review  of  all  pertinent  and 
relevant  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines, 
and  other  management  directives  to  assure 
that  the  laws,  policies,  and  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  providing  equal  op- 
portunities for  Hispanlcs  In  all  areas;  includ- 
ing education,  health,  housing,  and  commu- 
nity development,  economic  development, 
grant  and  contract  procurement,  and  em- 
ployment. The  Special  Assistant  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  and  agency,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  head  of  the  executive  department 
or  agency  to  problems  and  special  needs  that 
are  unique  to  Hispanlcs,  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  advise  and  assist  Hispanic  groups  and 
individuals  who  seek  assistance  or  services 
from  the  department  or  agency. 

FEDERAL    REGIONAL    COUNCILS 

Sec  10.  The  President  may  also  take  such 
measures  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to 
Instruct  the  chairpersons  of  the  ten  Federal 
regional  councils  (established  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  11647  of  February  10,  1972). 
to  Insure  that  the  problems  and  needs  of 
Hispanlcs  are  taken  into  consideration  In 
decisions  related  to  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  made  by  the 
Federal  regional  offices.  Member  agencies  of 
the  ten  Federal  regional  councils  shall  pro- 
vide available  data  and  information,  gen- 
erated through  their  Hispanic  liaison  func- 
tion, to  the  Federal  regional  councils,  in  order 
to  Insure  equitable  consideration  of  Hispanic 
needs  In  pertinent  councU  decisions. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    SECRETART    OF  COMMERCE 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
take  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  existing 
Information  clearinghouse  functions  within 
the  department  shall  encompass  collection 
and  dli^semlnation  of  Hispanic  information 
in  easily  accessible  form  concerning  the  so- 
cial, economic,  employment,  health,  and 
housing  needs  and  conditions  of  the  His- 
panic population  of  the  Nation. 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  12.  The  Director  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  for  Hispanic  Affairs  shall 
provide  leadership  and  coordination  for  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1067.  A  bill  to  provide 
the  suitability  and  feasibility 
nattng  the  Vietnam  Vete 
Eagle  Nest,  N.  Mex.,  as  a 
mortal  to  the  Vietnam 
Committee    on    Energy 
Resources. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Prdsident 
introducing  a  bill  today  whih 
thorize  the  Secretary  of 
conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
ministering  the  Vietnam 
as  a  national  memorial  to 
veteran. 
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As  my  colleagues  will  re{;all 
duced  this  measure  during 
gress;  however,  It  was  not 
the  committee.  Since  that 
support  for  this  bill  has  gro^n 
because  of  a  recent  CBS 
the  chapel. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans 
meated  with  a  imique  spirit 
cepcion,  construction,  and 
moral  support  have  been 
next  of  kin  of  Vietnam  war' 
pears  to  me  that  it  would  b< 
for  the  Federal  Grovemmer  t 
the  responsibility  of  insurjng 
ture  generations  are  given 
knowledge  that  Americans 
their  countrymen  who 
the  brunt  of  the  battles, 
fered  deaths,  woxmds,  and 
mas  as  consequences. 

A  national  memorial  should 
only  as  a  tribute  to  Vietnam 
also  as  a  symbol  which  will 
zens  of  this  country  to  strii 
gently  than  we  have  for  a 
during  peace. 

The  memorial  is  located 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains 
Fire  and  Eagle  Nest,  N.  Mex 
rial  is  located  on  a  knoll  in 
Valley  and  during  much  of 
is  line  of  snow  on  the  ridges 
valley.  The  structure  of  the 
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compelling  and  is  at  one  with  its  natural 
setting. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  around  the  Nation  and  the 
overwhelming  desire  of  those  writing  is 
to  see  this  established  as  part  of  the 
national  memorial  system. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1068.  A  bill  to  require  an  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  from  U.S. 
territories  and  possessions  which  impose 
income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  a  percentage  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  imposed  on  U.S.  citizens  liv- 
ing in  U.S.  possessions  and  territories 
to  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Though  presently  the  citizens  of  these 
territories  pay  taxes  under  a  Federal  law, 
none  of  the  revenues  are  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  but  are  retained  by  the 
territorial  government. 

Last  year,  the  Congress,  after  lengthy 
debate,  passed  legislation  making  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands  a  common- 
wealth in  political  union  with  the  United 
States.  During  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  this  legislation,  I 
expressed  great  concern  that  th^  cov- 
enant provided  for  no  payment  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  directly  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Rather  than  single  out  the  Northern 
Marianas  for  what  could  be  regarded  as 
imequal  treatment  among  all  of  the  ter- 
ritories and  other  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
which  would  address  the  issue  equitably 
and  in  relation  to  all  U.S.  possessions. 

Federal  programs  abound  for  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Northern  Marianas,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  other  possessions. 
The  indigenous  populations  have  U.S. 
citizenship  and  many  other  benefits  that 
are  derived  therefrom. 

A  look  at  several  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams for  one  of  these  territories,  Puerto 
Rico,  underlines  the  extent  of  Federal 
assistance  to  U.S.  possessions. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  Puerto  Rico  received 
$26.5  million  for  social  and  rehabilitation 
services,  $8.7  million  more  than  my  own 
State  of  Oklahoma  received.  For  low- 
rent  public  housing  Puerto  Rico  received 
$40  million,  compared  with  $18  million 
for  Oklahoma. 

Facilities  grants  for  economic  devel- 
opment in  Puerto  Rico  totaled  $11.2  mil- 
lion, the  highest  of  any  State  or  terri- 
tory. Disaster  relief  assistance  to  Puerto 
Rico  amounted  to  $11.2  million,  also  the 
highest  of  any  State  or  territory.  Puerto 
Rico  received  $41  million  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  $10  million 
more  than  Oklahoma  received.  In  total 
Federal  aid  to  States  and  territories  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  Puerto  Rico  received 
$630  million.  That  exceeds  the  amount 
received  by  24  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  single 
out  Puerto  Rico  urmecessarUy,  but  it 
serves  as  u  startling  example  of  what  has 
happened  with  Government  programs. 

Obviously  the  association  between  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  provides 
mutual  benefits.  However,  it  also  implies 
mutual    responsibilities.    I    believe    the 


citizens  of  these  territories  can  acknowl- 
edge this,  further  enhancing  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Congressional  Research  Service 
estimate  my  bill  will  increase  Federal 
revenues  by  more  than  $190  million. 

I  am  not  asking  for  increased  taxa- 
tion, or  that  a  new  tax  be  levied.  The 
population  already  pays  taxes  imder  Fed- 
eral law.  I  ask  only  that  a  moderate 
portion  of  it  be  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
instead  of  being  retained  by  the  terri- 
torial governments  or  rebated  to  the 
population. 


By  Mr.  DURKIN: 

S.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  important  new  program  enacted 
last  Congress  was  the  Toxic  Substance 
Control  Act.  The  enactment  of  that  leg- 
islation was  meant  to  mark  the  begiiming 
of  a  serious  governmental  effort  to  solve 
the  serious  health  and  environmental 
problems  created  by  the  release  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  untested  chemicals  into 
the  environment  over  the  years.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have  been 
treating  the  human  environment,  espe- 
cially the  workplace,  as  one  giant  re- 
search laboratory. 

It  is  not  enough  to  pass  a  law  and  ap- 
plaud the  accomplishment.  The  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  must  be  imple- 
mented. The  executive  branch  must  de- 
vote the  necessary  manpower  and  Con- 
gress must  authorize  and  appropriate  the 
necessary  moneys  to  assure  effective  im- 
plementation. 

Russell  Train,  the  fonher  Administra- 
tor of  EPA,  spoke  candidly  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  EPA  to  admifaister  the  various 
acts  under  its  jurisdiction  shortly  after 
leaving  his  post.  He  expressed  particular 
concern  over  whether  the  agency  had 
the  manpower  and  financial  resources  to 
administer  properly  the  Toxic  Substance 
Control  Act.  There  Is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Carter  administration  will 
provide  EPA  with  the  necessary  man- 
power. The  question  with  which  we  in 
Congress  must  be  concerned  is  the 
adequacy  of  the  financial  resources 
necessary  to  administer  the  act  properly. 

Today,  therefore,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  increase  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act.  At  the  time  of  enactment,  all  con- 
cerned seemed  to  recognize  that  the 
authorizations  contained  in  the  act  were 
inadequate  for  proper  implementation. 
For  fiscal  year  1978,  the  authorization  is 
$12,625  million  and  for  fiscal  year  1979, 
the  authorization  is  $16.2  million.  While 
in  absolute  terms,  these  millions  of  dol- 
lars may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money,  when 
compared  to  the  task  and  when  com- 
pared to  the  authorizations  contained  in 
legislation  for  similar  programs,  they  are 
at  best  paltry.  The  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
which  in  some  ways  are  less  expensive 
and  less  difficult  to  administer,  have  au- 
thorizations more  than  10  and  20  times 
greater  than  provided  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

The  authorizations  I  propose  today  are 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  $100 
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million  for  fiscal  year  1979.  These  figures 
are  not  derived  from  the  EPA,  and  may 
be  further  increased  during  the  hearing 
process  should  EPA  indicate  additional 
funds  are  necessary.  Our  efforts  to  obtain 
figxu-es  from  EPA  so  far  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, in  part  because  of  the  natural 
confusion  incident  to  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration. The  figures  we  have  arrived 
at,  however,  are  sound.  The  fiscal  year 
1978  figure  is  based  upon  an  EPA  request 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
during  the  Ford  administration,  which 
was  not  approved.  The  fiscal  year  1979 
figure  is  based  on  authorizations  for 
similar  programs. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  difficulties  In 
Implementing  an  act  so  complex  as  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  and  the 
added  problems  imposed  by  a  change 
of  administrations.  I  am  not  willing, 
however,  to  allow  these  problems  to 
cause  the  vital  increases  in  authoriza- 
tions to  fall  between  the  cracks  this  year. 
Congress  has  imposed  a  very  tight  and 
strict  budgetary  process  upon  itself. 
There  are  deadlines  that  must  be  met, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  assure  that  the 
deadlines  are  met  for  increased  funding 
with  respect  to  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1071.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  child  and  maternal  health  care 
and  a  system  of  protection  against  cata- 
strophic health  care  costs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

COMPREHENSIVE   MATERNAL  AND   CHILD   HEALTH 
PROTECTION   ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Comprehensive  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Protection  Act 
which  provides  for  comprehensive 
health  care  services  for  children  and 
pregnant  women,  and  for  catastrophic 
health  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  decade, 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Nation's  medical 
care  system  has  ranked  among  the  lead- 
ing domestic  concerns  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country.  Inaccessibility 
of  care,  shortages  and  maldistribution 
of  medical  personnel,  and  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs  are  only  a  few  of  the 
deficiencies  which  have  led  manv  indi- 
viduals to  charge  that  our  health  care 
system  is  in  a  crisis.  It  is  widely  main- 
tained that  the  need  for  a  unified,  co- 
ordinated national  health  care  policy 
grows  Increasingly  stronger. 

As  a  consequence,  in  the  last  few  years 
a  large  number  of  national  health  insur- 
ance bills  have  been  introduced  In  Con- 
gress. These  bills  have  been  diversely 
sponsored  by  organized  medicine,  the 
health  insurance  industry,  labor  unions, 
and  businessmen.  While  a  sensible  na- 
tional health  insurance  proposal  should 
be  fiscally  possible,  administratively 
manageable,  politically  feasible,  and 
likely  to  improve  America's  health  with- 
out further  inflating  the  already  disas- 
trous rate  of  medical  Inflation,  few — if 
any — of  the  existing  proposals  meet  these 
basic  criteria.  Despite  this,  however,  each 
proposal  does  offer  valuable  ideas  and 
mechanisms  which,  when  molded  to- 
gether, could  help  provide  the  country 
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with  an  effective  national  health  care 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today  reflects  the  state  of  learning  to 
date.  In  particular,  my  proposal  draws 
on  the  expertise  of  Senator  Kennedy  who 
is  widely  recognized  for  his  contributions 
and  excellence  In  the  health  care  field. 
His  expertise  Is  reflected  in  the  admin- 
istrative mechanisms  incorporated  in  my 
proposal. 

The  Comprehensive  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Protection  Act  initiates  a 
national  health  Insurance  program 
through  a  comprehensive  plan  for  preg- 
nant women  and  preschool  children, 
while  also  providing  protection  for  all 
Americans  against  medical  expenses  that 
are  catastrophically  high  in  relation  to 
family  income.  I  have  briefly  summarized 
my  proposal  below: 

TITLE  I.  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

COVERAGE 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  all  chil- 
dren from  birth  to  six  years  of  age,  and  all 
pregnant  women  will  be  eligible  for  compre- 
hensive health  care  benefits.  Each  subsequent 
year,  for  the  next  four  years  of  the  program, 
eligibility  for  child  health  care  services  will 
be  expanded  by  adding  two  years  to  the  eligi- 
bility level,  so  that  by  the  fifth  year  of  the 
program,  all  children  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  under  would  be  considered  eligible  for 
the  program. 

BENEFITS 

The  bill  provides  for  comprehensive  health 
care  benefits.  Included  would  be  most  "pre- 
ventive" health  care  as  well  as  a  wide  range 
of  other  services  including  broken  bones, 
renal  dialysis,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care 
for  mothers,  etc. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

The  only  form  of  payment  would  be  capi- 
tation. Physicians,  or  other  qualified  health 
care  providers,  would  sign  up  eligible  chil- 
dren and  women  annually.  The  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Protection  Board  (responsible 
for  administering  the  program  on  the  federal 
level)  would  issue  an  annual  lump  sum  pay- 
ment to  a  physician  for  each  eligible  Individ- 
ual he  or  she  had  enrolled.  All  those  eligible 
individuals  wishing  to  purcha,=e  care  in  a 
regular  fee  for  service  system  would,  of 
course,  be  free  to  do  so;  however,  they  would 
not  receive  federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  program. 

FINANCING 

The  program  would  be  financed  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  and  would  be  partially  offset 
by  a  reduction  in  the  $750  personal  Income 
tax  exemption  for  children. 

COST 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Protection  Board 
will  determine  the  capitation  fees.  Such  fees 
will  reflect  the  average  yearly  cost  of  health 
care  for  the  eligible  categories.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Pro- 
tection Board  were  to  set  the  capitation  rate 
at  $200  per  child  per  year  on  an  average 
(in  1974,  per  capita  expenditures  for  those 
under  nineteen  years  of  age  was  $183),  the 
cost  would  be  $1.8  billion.  If  we  add  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  care  for  an  estimated 
3.2  minion  births,  the  cost  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional $4  billion.  The  total  program  cost 
has  been  estimated  to  be  approximately  $6 
billion;  however.  It  is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  this  figure  is  only  an  estimate. 

ADMINISTRATION 

At  the  federal  level,  the  programs  would  be 
administered  by  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Protection  Board  established  within 
the  Department  of  Health  Education,  and 


Welfare.  The  Board  will  determine  capita- 
tion rates;  establish  systems  of  quality  and 
program  review;  be  responsible  for  the  for- 
mulation of  program  policy  and  implemen- 
tation. The  Board  will  be  assisted  by  a  Na- 
tional Maternal  and  Child  Health  Protec- 
tion Advisory  Council  which  will  recommend 
policy  and  evaluate  performance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  a  local  level,  the  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered through  HEW  regional  offices  and 
local  health  service  area  offices.  Regional  ad- 
visory councils,  similar  In  nature  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council,  will  advise  the  re- 
gional offices. 

TITLE  II.  CATASTROPHIC  PROTECTION 

■  PLAN 

COVEBAGE 

All  Individuals  will  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  this  program. 

BENEFITS 

Under  this  plan,  an  individual  is  respon- 
sible for  those  medical  expenses  amounting 
to  15  percent  of  his  total  taxable  income. 
Any  amounts  in  excess  of  that  amount  may 
either  be  claimed  as  a  credit  against  per- 
sonel  income  taxes  or  be  refunded  to  the 
individual  es  a  cash  rebate. 

FINANCING 

This  catastrophic  plan  will  be  financed 
through  tax  expenditures. 

/         ADMINISTRATION 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  wlU  admin- 
ister the  program. 

COST 

Experts  have  estimated  that  this  system 
credits  and  rebates  would  cost  approximately 
$5.5  billion. 

TERMINATION     OF     THE     PROGRAMS 

The  bill  Includes  a  provision  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Comprehensive  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Protection  Program  and 
the  Catastrophic  Protection  Tax  Credit  after 
the  fifth  year  of  operation  unless  the  pro- 
grams are  continued  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  while  neither  I  nor  any 
other  Senator  would  advocate  that  Con- 
gress move  recklessly  in  its  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  national  health  care  system, 
the  approach  I  have  just  described  Is 
well  within  our  current  fiscal,  political, 
and  admini.strative  grasp.  Because  this 
program  is  limited,  it  will  be  very  man- 
ageable and  we  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
the  process  of  ipiplementation  and  to  ex- 
pand as  appropriate. 

COMPREHENSIVE  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

The  selection  of  children  and  preg- 
nant women  as  the  initial  category  to  be 
covered  by  a  comprehensive  program  is 
logical  from  a  number  of  standpoints. 
Children  are  the  citizens  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  future.  Investment  in  their 
health  will  result  in  rich  dividends  to  the 
Nation  in  the  form  of  increased  produc- 
tivity and  reduced  medical  care  expendi- 
tures as  they  reach  adulthood. 

The  care  children  most  need  is  readily 
producible,  predictable,  and  is  most 
lilcely  to  have  an  improving  effect  on 
their  current  and  future  healtia  status.  It 
is  also  relatively  inexpensive.  Note  that 
in  1974,  per  capita  expenditures  for  those 
under  19  years  of  age  was  $183  as  com- 
pared with  $420  for  those  aged  19  to  64, 
and  $1,218  for  those  65  and  over. 

Similarly,  good  health  care  for  preg- 
nant women  is  readily  producible, 
fairly  predictable,  and  though  not  mini- 
mal in  cost,  has — as  we  have  demon- 
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large  medical  bills,  private  Insurance  is 
woefully  toadequate.  Only  half  of  the 
population  carry  any  major  medical  cov- 
erage. For  those  with  major  medical 
policies,  strict  limits  on  "covered"  ex- 
penditures and  requirements  for  large 
patient  payments  are  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  At  a  time  when  the  average 
cost  of  health  care  for  such  conditions 
as  terminal  cancer  exceeds  $20,000,  even 
those  with  insurance  can  face  bankrupt- 
ing medical  outlays. 

Because  a  responsible  health  care  sys- 
tem should  respond  to  the  fiears  of  fi- 
nancial ruin,  the  proposal  I  am  introduc- 
ing also  provides  catastrophic  protection 
for  the  entire  population.  This  protec- 
tion is  incorporated  into  a  reform  of  our 
current  tax  policy  for  medical  expenses 
and  operates  on  a  system  of  tax  credits 
and  rebates. 

Under  the  program,  a  family  would  be 
fully  responsible  for  its  medical  expenses 
up  to  10  percent  of  Income,  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  half  of  all  addi- 
tional medical  expenses  until  the  cost  to 
the  family  exceeds  20  percent.  After  a 
family  had  expended  20  percent  of  its 
Income  for  medical  care,  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  all  further  costs. 
The  Federal  contribution  to  cata- 
strophic care  would  be  paid  through  in- 
come tax  credits.  If  medical  expenses 
were  so  high — or  family  income  so  low — 
that  tax  liability  reached  zero,  the  fam- 
ily would  be  eligible  for  a  refundable 
tax  credit  or  direct  payment. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
gram would  not  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  minor  expenses  which  can  be 
afforded  by  the  individual,  nor  would  it 
cover  expenses  paid  for  by  private  insur- 
ance. It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in- 
dividuals at  different  income  levels 
would  be  required  to  spend  dif- 
ferent— though  relatively  proportion- 
ate— amounts  of  their  income  before 
Federal  financial  assistance  would  be 
available.  Since  the  very  definition  of 
catEistrophe  depends  upon  the  relative 
burden  on  illness  expenses  of  individual 
wealth,  such  a  scheme  works  well  in  re- 
sponding to  the  real  needs  of  Individuals 
for  financial  help. 

The  IRS  would  be  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering this  protection  plan  and  the 
pajTnents  of  benefits  wotild  be  integrated 
into  the  current  tax  cycle.  That  would 
mean  annual  adjustments  for  most; 
however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  HEW  are  directed  to  investigate,  and 
provide  for  more  timely  payments  to  in- 
dividuals claiming  a  credit  or  rebate. 

This  system  contains  Important  cost 
control  featm-es  Insofar  as  the  patient 
pays  a  percentage  of  his  health  care  bill 
and  no  services  are  paid  for  that  are 
not  received.  Most  importantly,  how- 
ever, such  a  plan  would  allay  the  fears  of 
impoverishment,  particularly  from  can- 
cer, stroke,  heart  disease,  and  mental  ill- 
ness. The  "deductible"  provisions  of  the 
tax  credit  plan  limit  its  overall  costs.  Al- 
though the  actual  number  of  benefici- 
aries of  this  catastrophic  plan  would  be 
relatively  small,  everyone  will  benefit  in 
terms  of  freedom  from  fear.  The  credit 
extends  a  substantial  amount  of  security 
to  all  insofar  as  it  assures  that  no  person 
would  become  destitute  from  medical 
expenses. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
single  plan  can  cope  with  all  the  Ills  of 
the  health  care  system.  The  proposal  I 
am  offering  is  a  reasonable  step  forward, 
a  new  approach  to  our  national  health 
care  crisis.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  pres- 
ent economic  and  political  milieu  re- 
quires substantial  attention  to  those 
forms  of  national  health  care  that  can 
be  well  administered,  are  of  modest  cost 
to  the  Pedeml  Treasury  and  are  im- 
likely  to  worsen  the  inflation  rate  in 
health.  At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget,  this 
type  of  program  makes  fiscal  sense. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  not  cast 
in  granite.  I  am  offering  this  as  a  new 
approach  to  our  health  care  problems 
and  I  would  urge  others,  having  interest' 
or  expertise  In  this  particular  area,  to 
contribute  to  this  proposal.  Many  of  the 
concepts  outlined  that  the  bill  has  been 
backed  by  experienced  health  policy 
analysts  and  others  vitally  interested  in 
Insuring  the  good  health  of  our  people 
through  the  Implementation  of  a  sound, 
fiscally  responsible  system.  Although 
Congress  has  debated  comprehensive 
health  care  with  varying  intensity  over 
the  past  several  years,  it  Is  likely  that 
during  the  next  Congress  there  will  be 
concerted  effort  to  enact  legislation 
along  these  lines.  Because  the  Compre- 
hensive Maternal  and  Child  Health  Pro- 
tection Act  is  manageable,  relatively 
modest  in  cost,  and  imlikely  to  ad- 
versely influence  the  inflation  rate  in 
health  care,  it  merits  full  consideration 
in  the  upcoming  discussions  on  this  vital 
issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1071 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Protection  Acf. 

FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  chUdren  of  the  United  States  are 
vital  to  national  development  and  hold  the 
promise  of  the  Nation's  future; 

(2)  the  health  of  pregnant  mothers  and 
children  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  among 
the  highest  priority  of  our  health  and  med- 
ical needs  in  the  country;   and 

(3)  all  individuals  should  be  protected 
against  the  ruinous  costs  of  illness. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  la— 

( 1 )  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of 
health  care  services  for  children  and  preg- 
nant women; 

(2)  to  establish  a  nationwide  system  which 
will  protect  individuals  against  ruinous  fi- 
nancial costs  of  illness. 

TITLE  I— COMPREHENSIVE  MATERNAL 
AND  CHILD  HEALTH  PROTECTION 
BENEFITS 

Part  A — General  Provisions  and  Eligibilitt 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
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(2)  "Board"  means  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Protection  Board  established 
in  section  141; 

(3)  "Child"  means  an  Individual  from  the 
time  of  birth  to  the  age  of  6  years; 

(4)  "Council"  means  the  National  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Protection  Council,  estab- 
lished In  section  145; 

(5)  "Health  Care  Services"  means  all  health 
care  services  described  In  section  111;   and 

(6)  "Participating  Provider"  means  any 
provider  of  health  care  services  who  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
to  provide  health  care  services  to  eligible  per- 
sons under  this  Act. 

ELIGIBILrrY   FOR    MATERNAL   AND   CHILD   HEALTH 
SECDRITT  BENEFITS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  ETvery  pregnant  woman  and 
every  chUd  residing  in  the  United  States  who 
is— 

(1)  a  legal  resident  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(2)  the  spouse  of  a  legal  resident  or  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States 

shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  Act. 
Part  B — Nature  and  Scope  of  Benefits 

Sec.  111.  (a)  An  eligible  child  under  this 
title  who  is  enrolled  with  a  participating  pro- 
vider, is  entitled  to  receive  from  his  provider 
either  directly  or  indirectly  all  health  care 
services  related  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  any  disease,  injxiry,  or  disability,  as 
well  as  any  other  health  care  services  neces- 
sary for  the  adequate  protection,  mainte- 
nance, or  restoration  of  his  mental  and 
physical  health. 

(b)  An  eligible  woman  under  this  title  who 
is  enrolled  with  a  participating  provider,  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  her  provider,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  health  care  services 
related  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
pregnancy;  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disease  or  Injury  during  pregnancy  which 
could  threaten  the  healthy  development  of 
the  unborn  child;  any  InliuTr,  dlsahnity  or 
disease  relating  to  or  resulting  from  preg- 
nancy that  occurs  dxiring  the  period  of 
twelve  weeks  immediately  following  the  ter- 
mination of  a  pregnancy,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  mental  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  woman. 

Part  C — Participating  Providers  and  Pay- 
ments  to    Participating  Providers 

Sec.  121.  a  provider  of  health  care  services 
shall  be  a  participating  provider  if  such  pro- 
vider enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary, in  a  manner  determined  by  the  Board, 
to— 

(1)  provide  directly  or  indirectly  health 
care  services  (described  in  section  111)  to 
eligible  persons,  without  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin; 
and 

(2)  accept  the  amount  specified  in  the 
capitation  payment  schedule,  as  established 
annually  by  the  Board,  as  the  full  payment 
for  health  care  services  provided  to  an  eligible 
person  enrolled  with  that  provider. 

PAYMENTS    TO    PROVmERS METHOD    AND 

amount  of  PAYMENT 

Sec.  122.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  participating  providers  in 
accordance  with  this  part.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  from  the  amounts  authorized 
under  section  131  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Every  participating  provider  shall 
be  paid  by  the  capitation  method,  consisting 
of  one  annual  payment  per  eligible  individual 
enrolled  with  that  participating  provider. 

(2)  Such  payment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  participating  provider  on  a 
prospective  basis  for  the  year  during  which 
health  care  services  are  to  be  furnished  to 
the  eligible  persion  by  the  provider. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  annually  determine  the 


capitation  payments  to  be  made  under  this 
Act  to  participating  providers  for — 

(1)  health  care  services  described  In  sec- 
tion 111(a)  rendered  to  eligible  children. 

(2)  health  care  services  described  in  sec- 
tion 111(b)  rendered  to  eligible  women. 

(d)  Such  payments  as  determined  by  the 
Board  shaU  be  no  less  than  an  amount  equal 
to  the  annual  costs  of  providing  such  rea- 
sonable health  care  services  as  described  In 
section  111  (a)  and  (b). 

(e)  The  Board  may.  In  consultation  with 
the  Council  vary  capitation  payments  by 
geographic  region,  where  the  Board  has  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  determined  such  varal- 
tlon  would  be  instrumental  in  providing  re- 
UeJ  to  areas  suffering  shortages  of  providers. 

PAYMENTS   TO    NON-PARTICIPATTNG    PROVIDERS 

Sec  123.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  program  to  reimburse  or  make 
payments  on  behalf  of  eligible  individuals 
who  are  residing  in  areas  not  adequately 
served  by  participating  providers. 
Part  D — Flanging  of  the  Comprehensive 

Maternail  and  Child  Health  Protection 

Program 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  131.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1978, 
1979,  1980,  1981,  and  1982,  those  amounts 
necessary  for  the  administration,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Comprehensive  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Protection  program  as  de- 
scribed under  this  title. 

ADJUSTMENT  IN   EXEMPTION   FOB  DEPENDENTS 

Sec  132.  (a)  Section  151(e)  (1)  of  title  26 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relat- 
ing to  the  exemption  for  dependents)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$750"  and  substituting 
"$600". 

Part  E — Administration 

establishment  of  the  maternal  and  child 

health  protection  board 

Sec  141.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  a  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Pro- 
tection Board  to  be  composed  of  5  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
During  his  term  of  membership  on  the  Board, 
no  member  shall  engage  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation  or  employment.  Not  more  than 
3  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 

office  for  a  term  of  5  years,  except  that  (1) 
a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring during  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  ifor  the 
remainder  of  that  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  appointed  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  at  the  end  of  one, 
two.  three,  four  and  five  years,  respectively, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  A 
member  who  has  served  for  two  consecutive 
five-year  terms  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment until  two  years  after  he  has 
ceased  to  serve. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  serve,  at  the 
win  of  the  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  THE  BOARD 

Sec  142.  (a)  The  Secretary  acting  through 
the  Board  shall  carry  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  The  Board  shall — 

(1)  establish  capitation  rates  to  be  paid 
to  participating  providers; 

(2)  establish  standards  and  qualifications 
for  participating  providers; 

(3)  establish  basic  agreements  to  be  en- 
tered Into  between  the  Secretary  and  par- 
ticipating providers; 

(4)  continually  monitor  and  study  the  op- 


eration of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
special  emphasis  with  regard  to  the  provision 
of  health  services  to  eligible  persons; 

(5)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Board  all  Information  available  to  him. 
from  sources  within  the  Department  or  from 
other  sources,  pertaining  to  the  functions  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Board,  shall  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable  facilitate  recruitment, 
for  employment  by  the  Board  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  of  qualified  persons  experi- 
enced In  the  administration  of  health  pre- 
payment plans,  or  experienced  In  other  fleida 
pertinent  to  the  administration  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish on  the  staff  of  the  Board,  and  to  fix  the 
compensation  for,  not  more  than  20  positions 
In  the  professional,  scientific,  and  executive 
service,  each  such  position  being  established 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  development 
activities  of  the  Board  which  require  the 
services  of  specially  qualified  scientific,  pro- 
fessional, and  administrative  personnel.  The 
rates  of  compensation  for  positions  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  less  than  the  mlnlmiun 
rate  of  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
not  more  than  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  such  Act,  and 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  all  such  posi- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Positions  created 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  Included 
in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  United 
States,  but  appointments  to  such  positions 
shall  be  made  without  competitive  examina- 
tion upon  approval  of  the  proposed  ap- 
pointee's qualifications  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  such  officers  or  agents  as  it 
may  designate  for  this  purpose. 

executive   director;    delegation   OF 
AUTHORITY 

Sec  143.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  position  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Protection  Boeu-d. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  perform  such  duties  in  the 
administration  of  this  title  as  the  Board  may 
assign  to  him. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  delegate 
to  the  Executive  Director  or  to  any  other  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Board  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  (and  subject  to 
reimbursement  of  Identifiable  costs),  to  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department, 
any  of  its  functions  or  duties  under  this 
title  other  than  (1)  the  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions, or  (2)  the  annual  determination  of 
the  capitation  rates  under  section  122. 

REGIONS  AND  HEALTH  SERVICE  AREAS 

Sec  144.  (a)  This  title  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board  through  the  regions  of 
the  Department  (as  they  may  be  established 
from  tliSie  to  time)  and,  within  each  region, 
through  health  service  areas.  The  areas  shaU 
be  the  same  as  the  health  service  areas  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  section  1611 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  except  that 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  the  Board 
may  divide  an  area  established  under  sec- 
tion 1611  Into  two  or  more  areas  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  establish  in  each  local 
health  service  area  a  local  maternal  and 
child  health  protection  office  and  such 
branch  offices  as  the  Board  may  find  nec- 
essary. The  local  offices  and  branch  office.  In 
addition  to  such  Informational  and  other  ad- 
ministrative duties  as  the  Board  may  assign 
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them,  shall  have  the  fudctlon 
and    investigating    comp  alnts 
persons  or  their  guardlai  is 
ers  of  services  concerning 
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be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Oovemment  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

REGIONAL   AND  LOCAL  ADVISORY   COUNCILS 

Sec.  146.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  for 
each  of  the  regions  of  the  Administration 
and  for  each  health  service  area  a  regional 
or  local  advisory  council,  consisting  of  the 
regional  or  local  representative  of  the  Board 
as  chairman  and  (in  sucli  nimibcrs  as  the 
Board  may  determine)  representatives  of 
providers  of  health  services  and  representa- 
tives (who  shall  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  council)  of  eligible 
consumers  of  such  services.  So  far  as  possi- 
ble, representatives  of  eligible  consumers 
shall  be  selected  so  as  to  represent  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served.  Each  council  shall  meet 
as  often  as  Its  members  may  decide,  but  In  no 
event  less  than  four  times  each  year.  It  shall 
be  the  function  of  each  such  council  to  advise 
the  regional  or  local  representative  of  the 
Board,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  all  matters  di- 
rectly relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
title  In  the  region  or  area.  Including  methods 
and  procedures  In  the  handling  of  com- 
plaints. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  145  (d)  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  members  of  the  councils 
appointed  under  this  section. 

PROFESSIONAL      AND      TECHNICAL      ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  147.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  such 
standing  professional  and  technical  commit- 
tees as  it  deems  necessary  to  advise  It  on  the 
administration  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
the  services  described  in  part  B.  Each  such 
committee  shall  consist  of  experts  (in  such 
numbers  as  the  Board  may  determine) 
drawn  from  the  health  professionals  (partic- 
ularly those  professions  involved  In  maternal 
and  child  health  care),  from  medical  schools 
or  other  health  educational  institutions, 
from  providers  of  services,  or  from  other 
sources,  whom  the  Board  deems  best  quali- 
fied to  advise  It  with  respect  to  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  aspects  of  the  furnish- 
ing and  utilization  of,  the  payment  for,  and 
the  evaluation  of,  health  care  services. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  experts  and  consultants  (employed  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code),  and  to  appoint  such 
temporary  professional  and  technical  com- 
mittees, as  it  deems  necessary  to  advise  it  on 
special  problems  not  encompassed  In  the  as- 
signments of  standing  committees  appointed 
under  subsection  (a) ,  or  to  supplement  the 
advice  of  standing  committees. 

(c)  In  connection  with  its  duties  under 
section  142(c)  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  standing  or  temporar>'  commit- 
tees of  fiscal,  actuarial,  and  other  experts 
as  it  deems  necessary. 

(d)  Committees  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Board. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  145  (d)  shall 
be  applicable  to  experts  and  consultants  and 
to  the  members  of  committees  appointed  un- 
der this  section. 

PARTICIPATION    BY    STATE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  148.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consult  with 
State  health  agencies  (including  agencies 
established  pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  or  other  appropriate 
State  agencies  in  administering  health  bene- 
fits, with  a  view  to  coordinating  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title  with  related  State  and 
local  activities.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
Board  shall  conduct  such  consultation 
through  the  regional  offices  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make  an  agreement 
with  any  State  which  Is  able  and  willing 
to  do  so  under  which  the  State  health  agency 


or  other  appropriate  State  agency  will  be 
utilized  by  the  Board  in  determining  whether 
providers  of  services  meet  or  continue  to 
meet  the  qualifications  and  requirementis 
established  in  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Board.  Such  an  agreement  shall  fix  the  fre- 
quency of  inspection  of  providers  and  shall 
establish  the  qualifications  required  of  per- 
sons making  the  inspections.  Determinations 
by  State  agencies  based  upon  inspections 
made  in  accordance  with  such  agreements, 
and  determinations  with  respect  to  profes- 
sional practitioners,  may  be  given  by  the 
Board  the  same  effect  as  determiuatlons  by 
the  Board. 

(c)  An  agreement  under  subsection  (b) 
may  provide  that  a  State  agency,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  local  pubflc  agencies,  will 
undertake  activities,  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment, directed  to  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  services  fur- 
nished in  the  State. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  pay  to  a  State,  In 
advance  or  otherwise  as  specified  In  the 
agreement,  the  reasonable  cost  of  services 
and  activities  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  section;  and  may  pay  a  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  training  (or  may  train)  State 
personnel  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  quali- 
fications established  by  the  Board  for 
Inspectors. 

(e)  In  any  State  which  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  make  Inspections  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b),  the  Board  shall  make 
such  Inspections  either  through  its  own  per- 
sonnel or  through  contract  with  an  organiza- 
tion or  organizations  which  it  finds  qualified 
to  perform  this  function. 

(f )  Within  90  days  after  the  completion  of 
an  Inspecton  of  any  provider  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  subsection  (e),-«ie  Board  shall 
make  public  In  readily  available  place  and 
form  the  findings  of  such  inspection  which 
pertain  significantly  to  compliance  of  the 
provider  with  those  qualifications  and  re- 
quirements issued  in  regulations  by  the 
Board,  except  that  If  the  State  agency  or  the 
Board,  on  the  basis  of  such  Inspection,  has 
made  a  determination  respecting  compliance 
by  the  provider,  the  publication  shall  be 
based  on  such  determination. 

DISSEMINATION    OP   INFORMATION;    STUDIES   AND 
EVALUATIONS 

Sec.  149.  (a)  The  Board  shall  disseminate, 
to  providers  of  services  and  to  the  public. 
Information  concerning  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  persons  eligible  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  title,  and  the  nature,  scope,  and 
availability  of  covered  services;  and  to  pro- 
viders of  services,  information  concerning  the 
conditions  of  participation,  methods  and 
amounts  of  compensation  to  providers,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  their  participation. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  contract—^ 

(1)  to  make  statistical  and  other  studies, 
on  a  nationwide,  regional.  State,  or  local 
basis,  of  any  aspect  of  the  oneratlon  of  this 
title,  including  studies  of  the  effect  of  the 
title  upon  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  effect  of  comprehensive 
health  services  upon  the  health  of  persons 
receiving  such  services; 

(2)  to  make  such  other  studies  as  it  may 
consider  necessary  or  promising  for  the  eval- 
uation, or  for  the  improvement,  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  develop, 
and  to  test  and  demonstrate,  through  agree- 
ments with  providers  of  services,  methods 
(including  business  methods)  designed  to 
achieve,  through  additional  incentives  or  In 
any  manner,  improvement  In  the  coordina- 
tion of  services  furnished  by  providers,  im- 
provement in  the  adequacy,  quality,  or  ac- 
cessibility of  service,  or  decrease  in  their 
cost. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  study  the  adequacy  of 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Protection 
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program  in  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of 
those  eligible  women  and  children  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  program  to  function  as  an 
alternative  to  all  other  related  federal  medi- 
cal assistance  and  health  care  programs.  The 
Board  shall  report  to  Congress  on  its  findings 
and  conclusions  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  September  1979.  The  report  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  Include 
recommendations  as  to  whether  such  federal 
medical  assistance  and  health  care  programs 
should  be  terminated,  reduced  or  changed  in 
any  respect. 

determinations;  suspension  or  termination 
OF  participation 
Sec.  150.  (a)  Determinations  of  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  under  this  title,  determina- 
tions of  who  are  participating  providers  of 
services,  and  determination  of  capitation 
rates  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  to  participating 
providers,  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  in 
accordance  with  regulations. 

(b)  If  the  Board  finds  that  a  participating 
provider  of  services  no  longer  meets  the 
qualifications  and  requirements  as  set  forth 
in  regulations  Issued  by  the  Board,  or  that 
a  participating  provider  has  intentionally 
violated  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  of  reg- 
ulations, or  that  he  has  failed  substantially 
to  carry  out  the  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Secretary,  the  Board  may  issue  an  order 
suspending  or  terminating  the  participation 
of  the  provider,  or  suspending  or  terminating 
such  provider  with  respect  to  particular 
classes  of  services. 

(c)  If  the  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  participating  provider  or  a  professional 
practitioner  furnishing  services  on  behalf  of 
another  participating  provider,  has  In  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cases — 

(1)  furnished  to  eligible  persons  covered 
services — which  were  not  of  a  quality  meet- 
ing professionally  recognized  standards  of 
care,  or 

(2)  neglected  to  furnish  necessary  services 
to  eligible  persons  who  were  his  patients, 
under  circumstances  such  that  the  neglect 
constituted  a  breach  of  his  professional 
obligation, 

the  Board  shall  submit  the  evidence  in  its 
possession  either  to  an  appropriate  profes- 
sional organization  or  to  a  committee  con- 
stituted by  the  Board  after  consultation  with 
such  an  organization  (which  Committee  may, 
when  the  Board  deems  it  proper,  include 
nonprofessional  persons).  The  Board  shall 
request  the  organization  or  committee,  with 
or  without  further  investigation,  to  recom- 
mend what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  by 
the  Board.  Taking  into  consideration  any 
recommendation  so  made  to  it,  the  Board 
may  issue  an  order  suspending  or  terminat- 
ing the  participation  of  the  provider  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  practitioner  furnishing  services 
on  behalf  of  another  provider,  requiring  the 
other  provider,  as  a  condition  of  continued 
participation,  to  suspend  or  discontinue  the 
furnishing  of  covered  services  by  the  practi- 
tioner. 

(d)  The  Board,  shall,  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  pay  to  an  orga- 
nization or  comjnlttee  established  under 
subsection  (c)  its  reasonable  cost  incurred 
in  so  doing. 

(e)  No  determination  under  subsection  (a) 
that  a  person,  previously  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  benefits,  is  not  eligible  therefor, 
and  (unless  the  Board  finds  that  eligible 
persons  are  endangered)  no  order  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  shall  be  effective  untu 
after  the  person  or  provider  has  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  section 
151. 

hearings:  judicial  review 
Sec  151.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  aggrieved 
by  a  determination  made  or  an  order  Issued 
under  section  150  shall,  upon  request  there- 
for filed  in  accordance  with  regulations,  be 
entitled  to  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  officer 


or  a  hearing  panel  of  the  Board.  The  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible  and 
at  a  place  convenient  to  the  provider  or 
other  person  requesting  the  hearing.  For 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  determina- 
tions of  hearing  officers  or  panels,  the  Board 
shall  establish  appeals  tribunals  (which  may 
Include  regional  or  other  Intermediate  ap- 
peals tribunals),  and  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  jurisdiction  of  such  and  pro- 
cedures for  appeal  to  them.  Decision  of  hear- 
ing officers  or  hearing  panels  shall,  subject 
to  appeals  under  this  subsection,  constitute 
final  decisions  to  the  Board. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Board  finds 
(on  the  basis  of  the  request  for  hearing  and 
the  records  of  the  Board)  that  a  substantial 
issue  of  professional  practice  or  conduct,  in 
a  health  profession  specified  for  this  pur- 
pose In  regulations,  will  be  Involved  in  the 
hearing,  the  hearing  shall  be  held  either 
before  a  person  who  Is  qualified,  in  an  appro- 
priate health  profession  or  before  a  panel 
which  Includes  a  person  or  persons  so  quali- 
fied, and  an  appeal  In  a  such  a  case  shall  be 
heard  before  an  appellate  tribunal  (or  a 
panel  thereof)  which  included  a  person  or 
persons  so  qualified.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
single  person  qualified  as  a  health  profes- 
sional, or  a  panel  composed  entirely  of  per- 
sons so  qualified,  condiicts  a  hearing  or  hears 
an  appeal,  the  Board  shall  assign  an  attorney 
to  assist  the  professional  hearing  officer  in 
the  conduct  of  the  hearing  or  the  appeal  and 
to  advise  upon  the  decision  of  Issues  of  law. 

(c)(1)  Any  provider  of  services  or  other 
person,  after  any  final  decision  of  the  Board 
made  after  a  hearing  to  which  he  was  a 
party,  (notwithstanding  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy), may  obtain  a  review  of  such  de- 
cision by  a  civil  action  commenced  within  60 
days  after  the  mailing  to  him  of  notice  of 
such  decision  or  within  such  further  time  as 
the  Board  may  allow.  Such  action  shall  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
plaintiff  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or,  if  he  does  not  reside  or  have 
his  principal  place  of  business  within  any 
such  judicial  district,  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Board  shall  file  a  certified  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  Board,  Including  the 
evidence  upon  which  its  findings  and  deci- 
sion were  based. 

(2)  The  Court  shall  have  the  power  to 
enter,  upKsn  the  pleadings  and  transcript  of 
the  record,  a  judgment  affirming,  modifying, 
or  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Board,  with 
or  without  remanding  the  case  for  a  rehear- 
ing. The  findings  of  the  Board  as  to  any  fact, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive. 

(3)  Where  a  claim  has  been  denied  by  the 
Boa,rd  or  a  decision  is  rendered  which  Is 
adverse  "to  a  provider  or  other  person  who 
was  a  party  to  the  hearing  before  the  Board, 
because  of  failure  of  the  claimant  or  such 
a  provider  or  other  person  to  submit  proof 
ill  conformity  with  any  regulation  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  the  court  shall  review  only  the 
question  of  conformity  with  the  regulatli^ 
and  the  validity  of  the  regulation.  The  Coi«|; 
.shall  not  review  a  finding  by  the  Board  untfer 
subsection  (b) ,  or  a  refusal  to  find,  that  a 
substantial  Issue  of  professional  practice  or 
conduct  will  be  Involved  in  a  hearing. 

(4)  The  court  shall,  on  motion  of  the  Board 
made  before  It  files  its  answer,  remand  the 
case  to  the  Board  for  further  action  by  the 
Board,  and  may,  at  any  time  on  good  cause 
shown,  order  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  the  Board.  The  Board  shall,  after  the 
case  Is  remanded,  and  after  hearing  such 
additional  evidence  If  so  ordered,  modify  or 
afflj-m  its  findings  of  fact  or  its  decision,  or 
both,  and  shall  file  with  the  court  any  such 
additional  and  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
decision  and  a  transcript  of  the  additional 
record    and    testimony.   Such    additional   or 


modified  findings  of  fact  and  decision  shall 
be  reviewable  only  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  original  findings  of  fact  and  decision. 

(5)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
final  except  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  review 
in  the  same  manner  as  judgments  In  other 
civil  actions. 

Part  F — Expansion  or  and  Termination  of 
THE  Maternal  and  Child  E^alth  Protec- 
tion Act 

expansion    of   progr.\m 

Sec.  161.  (a)(1)  Effective  October  1,  1979. 
section  101(3)  1b  amended  by  striking  "6" 
and  substituting  "8". 

(2)  Effective  October  1, 1980,  section  101(3) 
is  amended  by  striking  "8"  and  substituting 
"10". 

(3)  Effective  October  1,  1981,  section  101(3) 
is  amended  by  striking  "10"  and  substituting 
"12". 

(4)  Effective  October  1, 1982,  section  101(3) 
is  amended  by  striking  "12"  and  substituting 
"14". 

(b)  The  Board  shall  promulgate  such  rates 
and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a). 
termination  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  protection  act 
Sec.  162.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  1981  fiscal 
year,  unless  continued  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

TITLE  n— CATASTROPHIC  PROTECTION 
TAX  CREDIT 

part    a ALLOWANCE    OF    CREDIT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchatper  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  section  45  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  44B.  MEDICAL  Expenses. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual there  is  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  an  amount, 
not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  medical  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by 
him  during  the  taxable  year  exceed  10  per- 
cent but  are  less  than  or  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  his  modified  adjusted  gross  mcome, 
plus 

"(2)  100  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  medical  expenses  exceed  20  percent  of 
his  modified  adjusted  gross  income. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Medical  expenses. — ^The  term  'medical 
expenses'  means  amounts  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  for  medical  care  expenses  for 
himself  or  for  a  dependent  (as  defined  In 
section  152). 

"(2)  Medical  care  expenses. — The  term 
'medical  care  expenses'  means  expenses  in- 
curred for — 

"(A)  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treat- 
ment, or  prevention  of  disease,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  any  structure  or  func- 
tion of  the  body;  or 

"(B)  transportation  primarily  for  and 
essential  to  medical  care  referred  to  in 
clause  ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(C)  Insurance  (including  amounts  paid 
as  premiums  under  part  B  of  title  xVill  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  (relating  to  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  for  the  aged) 
covering  medical  care  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B). 

"(3)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.— The 
term  'modified  adjusted  gross  income'  means 
adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  in  section 
62),  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions  allowed  under 
section  151,  and  increased  by — 

"(A)  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  1202 
(relating  to  deduction  for  capital  gains), 
and 
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"(B)   the  siun  of  any 
during  the  taxable  year  i 
from  gross  Income  under 
latlng  to  Interest  on 
obligations). 

"(4)    Insurance. — In 
surance  contract  under 
payable    for    other    than 
ferred  to  In  subparagraph! 
paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)   no  amount  shall 
for  Insurance  to  which  p 
piles  unless  the  charge 
Is  either  separately  stated 
or  furnished   to  the  p< 
Insurance  company  In  a 

"(B)    the  amount  taken 
the  amount  paid  for  sucl. 
not  exceed  such  charge,  and 

"(C)  no  amount  shall  l 
for  such  insurance  if  the 

In  the  contract  (or 

holder  by  the  insurance 
separate  statement)  as  th< 
Insurance  is  unreasonably 
to  the  total  charge  under 

Subject   to    the    llmltatlonfe 
graph,   premiums   paid   du 
year  by  a  taxpayer  befon 
age   of  65   for   Insurance   ^ 
care   for  the  taxpayer,   hh 
pendents  after  the  taxpaye 
of  65  shall  be  treated  as  e 
Ing  the   taxable  year   for 
constitutes  medical  care  ( 
ing  of  subparagraphs  (A)   . 
graph  (2) )  if  premiums  fo 
are  payable  (on  a  level 
der  the  contract  for  a  . 
more  until  the  year  In"  wh 
attains  the  age  of  65  (but 
period  of  less  than  5  years) 

"(c)  Election  To  Apply 
ING  Yeah. — 

"(1)     In    gznzral. — . 

provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  the  taxpayer,  medical  > 
Inciured  in  a  taxable  year 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
chapter  for  the  preceding 
"(2)     LiMrTATiON. — The 
credit  claimed  under 
taxable  year  preceding  the 
which  the  medical   expen.sfs 
Incurred  may  not  exceed  thi 
credit —  J 

"(A)   allowable  for  the 
year,  or 

••(B)    allowable   for   the 
which   the  medical  expense; 
incurred." 

(b)     Payments    to 
CREorrABLE  Expenses  Exceed 


amounts  received 

\4blch  are  excluded 

section   103    (re- 

governmental 


th^   case  of  an   in- 

w  ilch  amounts  are 

medical    care    re- 

(A)  and  (B)   of 

lie  treated  as  paid 

pan  graph  (2)  (C)  ap- 

fcir  such  Insurance 

in  the  contract, 

polldy   holder  by  the 

3€  sarate  statement, 

into  account  as 

Insurance  shall 


b>  treated  as  paid 
amount  specified 
to  the  policy- 
company    in    a 
charge  for  such 
large  in  relation 
:he  contract. 

of   this    para- 
'ing  the  taxable 
he   attains  the 
'  loverlng   medical 
spouse,   or   de- 
attains  the  age 
paid  diu- 
insurance  which 
V  Ithln  the  mean- 
4nd  (B)  of  para- 
such  Insurance 
baslB)  un- 
of  10  years  or 
ch  the  taxpayer 
In  no  case  for  a 


ex  penses 


paj  cnent 


para^  aph 


t< 


4  IB 


Bn.rrY. — 

(1)  Section  6401(b)  of  th( 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
4s  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  after 
credit)"  the  following:  ", 
medical  expenses)^';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out 
43"  and  Inserting  In  U«u 
31.39,  43,  and  44B". 

(2)  Section  6102(a)(4) 
(relating  to  assessment 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "or  43"  in 
such  section,  and  inserting 
"43,  or  44B".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  _ 
Ing  to  earned  income) "  and 
thereof  •',  section  43  (relating 
tfome).  or  section  44B 
expenses) ". 

(c)    Taxpayer  Must  Pile 
Credit.— Section  6012(a)  of  .. 
enu*  Code  of  1954  (relating 
quired    to    make    returns 
amended — 
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Notw  thstandlng    the 

at  the  election 

e  (penses  paid  or 

may  be  claimed 

Imposed  by  this 

tixable  year. 

I  jnoiint    of    the 

(1)  for  the 

taxable  year  in 

were  paid  or 

amount  of  the 


pi  eceding  taxable 

axable   year   in 
were   paid  or 

Indt  'mxTALs    Whose 
Thetb  Tax  Lia- 


Internal  Reve- 
excess  credits) 


earned    Income 
(relating  to 


•sect!  sns  31,  39,  and 
thereof  "sections 

of    such    code 
authority)      Is 

the  caption  of 
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to  earned  in- 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6), 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) ,  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'•(6)  Every  individual  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  18  years  and  who  claims  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  44B; ". 

(d)  Repeal  of  Deduction  for  Medical  Ex- 
penses.— 

(1)  Repeal.— Section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  medical, 
dental,  etc.  expenses)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Technical  amendments. — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  for  injuries 
or  sickness)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "de- 
ductions allowed  imder  section  213  (relat- 
ing to  medical,  etc.,  expenses)  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "credits  allowed  under  section 
44B  (relating  to  medical  expenses)  ". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  amounts  received  under  ac- 
cident and  health  plans)  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "deductions  allowed 
xmder  section  213  (relating  to  medical,  etc., 
expenses)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cred- 
its allowed  imder  section  44B  (relating  to 
medical  expenses)",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "section  213(a)  (re- 
lating to  medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses)," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  44B(a) 
(relating  to  medical  expenses) ". 

(D)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  213. 

(e)  Coordination  With  Child  Care  Cred- 
it.— Section  44A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  expenses  for  household 
and  dependent  care  services  necessary  for 
gainful  employment)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (f )  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)  Exclusion  of  Certain  Amounts.— 
Any  expense  allowed  as  a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 44B  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  employ- 
ment related  expense  under  this  section.". 

(f)  Clerical  Amendments. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  U  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  Item  relating  to  section  44A 
the  following: 

"Sec.  44B.  Medical  Expenses.". 

(g)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1979. 

Part  B — Regulations 
Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  Jointly  promulgate  within  12 
months  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  such  detailed  regulations,  forms, 
and  other  documentation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to — 

(1)  prevent  fraudulent  claims  for  credits 
or  rebates  of  medical  expenses  as  provided 
under  this  title,  and 

(2)  provide  for  timely  payments  to  indlvld- 
toals  claiming  a  credit  or  rebat^^pursuant  to 
this  title. 

Part  C— Termination  of  the  Catastrophic 
Protection   Tax   Credit 
Sec.  221.   (a)   The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1982. 


United  States  to  proclaim  May  13  of 
each  year  as  "American  Business  Day." 
Ours  is  a  nation  with  an  economy  that 
provides  very  well  for  its  216  miUion  citi- 
zens, and  said  to  have  assets  of  $6.2 
trillion  or  $28,600  for  each  citizen.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  our  coimtry 
was  in  the  beginning  a  colony  sponsored 
by  an  English  trading  company,  and  that 
private  initiative  has  produced  a  stand- 
ard of  living  that  is  truly  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

New  ideas,  inventions,  machines  and 
technology,  new  ways  of  making  more 
and  better  goods  and  services  for  our 
people — these  are  the  bounty  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

A  similar  resolution  introduced  in  the 
94th  Congress,  was  reported  favorably.- 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  passed  by 
the  Senate  but  the  House  failed  to  act 
upon  it  prior  to  adjournment.  While  the 
Senate-passed  version  limited  the  ob- 
servance of  an  "American  Business  Day" 
to  May  13,  1976,  it  would  appear  that  the 
contributions  made  by  the  American 
business  community  deserve  recognition 
each  year,  • 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  40 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  annu- 
ally a  proclamation  designating  May  13  of 
each  year  as  "American  Business  Day",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  interested  groups  and  organizations  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.   4 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect 
to  certain  disability  pay. 


S.   47 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  47 
to  allow  mental  health  services  to  be 
covered  under  medicaid  and  medicare. 


S.    104 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  104,  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


Ritum 


the 


<f 


to  Claim 
Internal  Rev- 
to  persons  re- 
income )     is 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  40.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  May  13 
of  each  year  as  "American  Business 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducmg  today  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  of  the 


S.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  175.  to  pro- 
vide a  special  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers  and  to  other  national  com- 
munity based  organizations. 
s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RraicorF,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  258,  the  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act 
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S.    384 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  384, 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Improvement 
Fund  Act  of  1977. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  121— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
S.  1025 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 


S.     528 


'•'^^udget.) 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  528,  relating 
to  collective  bargaining  contracts. 

S.     857 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  657.  Earth  Resources 
and  Environmental  Information  Systems 
Act  of  1977. 

S.    772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCltire)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  772,  to  amend 
section  1011(d)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976. 

8.  834 

At  t^e  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  834,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct,  or  to  claim 
a  credit  for,  amounts  paid  as  tuition  to 
provide  education  for  himself,  or  his 
spouse,  or  for  his  dependents. 

S.  926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  926,  to  provide  for 
the  public  financing  of  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

S.  942 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  942,  a  biU 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10  years  the 
period  of  time  that  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  indivdiual  must  be  lasted 
for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's  or  widow's 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self -employment  income  of  such  individ- 
ual. 

S.  982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  982.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  an  unmarried  individual  without 
any  dependents  who  owns  or  is  purchas- 
ing his  principal  residence  shall  be 
treated  as  a  head  of  household  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Code. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  110,  providing  for  a 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  the  Senate. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget: 

S.  RES.  121 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1025.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  because  the 
need  for  the  additional  funds  arose  after 
May  15,  1976.  The  supplemental  request, 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  January  18,  1977, 
covers  the  pay  Increase  which  went  into  ef- 
fect in  October  1976,  and  additional  funds 
needed  to  complete  the  modernization  of  the 
automated  data  processing  and  record  system 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  PreMdent,  I  am 
today  reporting  a  resolution  requesting  a 
waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  the  (Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1025. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  122— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PARLIAMENTARY  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  INDIA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  122 

Whereas,  Americans  believe  that  support 
for  representative  Institutions  and  individ- 
ual rights  is  an  Important  objective  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  the  effective  functioning  of 
democratic  societies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  of  deep  and  permanent  interest  to 
the  United  States  and  its  allies; 

Whereas,  the  largest  democratic  election 
in  history,  involving  more  than  200  million 
citizens  casting  their  free  ballot,  was  re- 
cently held  in  the  Republic  of  India:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved, 

Sec.  1.  That  the  Senate  congratulate  the 
free  people  of  the  Republic  of  India  for  the 
successful  holding  of  their  recent  parliamen- 
tary elections. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  directed  to  provide  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
transmittal  to  the  Acting  President  of  India. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
15— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  REDUCE 
THE  RISK  OF  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.  Res.  15 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
finds  that — 

(1)  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  not 


to  make  first  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  weapons  in  war; 

(2)  in  1972  the  United  States  signed  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment, Production,  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  To.xin  Weap- 
ons and  on  their  Destruction,  and  such  Con- 
vention declared  that  "[e]ach  State  Party  to 
the  Convention  affirms  the  recognized  objec- 
tive of  effective  prohibition  of  chemical 
weapons  and,  to  this  end,  undertakes  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  in  good  faith  with  a  view 
to  reaching  early  agreement  on  effective 
measures  for  the  prohibition  of  their  de- 
velopment, production,  and  stockpiling  and 
for  their  destruction^^; 

(3)  in  1975  the  United  States  ratified  the 
Geneva  protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  warfare; 
and 

(4)  the  United  States  supports  the  con- 
tinuing negotiations  being  conducted  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  D^rma- 
ment  toward  this  end  of  an  effective  chemical 
weapons  treaty. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that — 

(1)  the  President  should  declare  a  mora- 
torium of  three  years  on  the  further  United 
States  manufacture  of  lethal  and  incapacitat- 
ing nerve  and  mustard  agents  and  the  so- 
called  binary  agents; 

(2)  the  President,  as  a  sign  of  good  faith 
to  the  world,  should  order  the  destruction  of 
three  thousand  tons  of  lethal  chemical 
mustard  agents  from  existing  United  States 
stockpiles  over  the  three  years  of  such  mora- 
torium, and  invite  Interested  International 
organizations,  such  as  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  to  send  delega- 
tions to  view  the  destruction  process: 

(3)  the  President  should  invite  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  other 
nations  which  possess  quantities  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  to  indicate  their  sincerity 
in  seeking  a  chemical  weapons  treaty  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  urge  the  Third  World  Nations  to  re- 
frain from  seeking  the  Introduction  of  chem- 
ical weapons  into  their  arsenals;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  urge  th  partici- 
pants of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  rapidly  conclude  an  Inter- 
national treaty  banning  the  manufacture 
and  possession  of  lethal  chemical  weapons. 
Such  a  treaty,  in  order  to  be  meaningful, 
should  provide  for  the  destruction  of  ex- 
isting stocks  and  production  facilities  over 
a  specified  period  of  time.  Such  a  treaty 
must  also  provide  Independent,  interna- 
tional procedures  for  verifying  the  disp>osal  of 
stocks  and  facilities,  investigating  and  chal- 
lenging suspect  activities,  and  establishing 
on-site  inspections. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Congress- 
man ScHULZE,  a  joint  resolution  urging 
the  destruction  of  chemical  weapons 
stockpiles  and  the  banning  of  future 
production  of  chemical  weapons  by  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

This  Is  the  first  major  congressional 
initiative  calling  for  the  reduction  of 
chemical  weapKjns  stockpiles.  It  places 
Congress  on  record  as  favoring  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  control  these  weapons 
and  challenges  the  Soviets  to  initiate 
similar  weapons  reduction.  This  pro- 
posal sets  as  the  highest  priority  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  the  question  of 
weapons  control  and  disarmament. 

CJhemlcal  weapons  are  easier  to  pro- 
duce, hide  and  use  than  other  weap>ons. 
The  details  of  the  chemlstrv  of  ch^nical 
agents  Is  common  knowledge.  TTie  tech- 
nology for  producing  chemical  weapons 
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is  available.  This  availabfe 
along  with  existing  chem  cal 
stockpiles,  poses  the  dange 
weapon    proliferation 
nonnuclear  world  commun 
frightening  possibility  exls 
cally  motivated;  well 
organizations  can  secm^e 
weapons  and  create  globa 
importance  of  this  pending 
not  be  underestimated 

Chemical    weapons    hav( 
They  can  be  used  any  __ 
under  any  circumstances, 
discriminate  between 
ians — innocent  men,  women 

The    United    States    m 
leadership  role  in  seeking 
trol  agreement  on  chemical 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
position.  Mr.  President,  I 
resolution  can  set  an 
world  that  the  United  .. 
concerned  with  the  future 
weapons. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resoli^tion 
for  a  3-year  moratorium  on 
tion  and  stockpiling  of 
agents,   including  binary, 
construction  of  facilities  _. 
related  to  the  production  of 
Furthermore,  it  would  urg^ 
dent  to  order  the  destruction 
tons  of  mustard  gas  from 
stockpiles.  By  taking  such  in 
United  States  will  demonst^te 
world  community  our  resoL' 
a  meaningful   Internationa 
chemical  weapons.  Hopefully 
will  help  to  move  the  curr^it 
tions  of  the  Conference  on 
armament  off  dead  center  ir 
Both  the  United  States 

Union,  through  the  ratL 

Geneva  Protocol,  have  agreed 

chemical  and  biological  

Thus,  in  the  chemical  area,  . 
ready  achieved  a  gener^  basi^ 
standing.  No  type  of  wanare 
horror  and  revulsion  as  the 
ical  weapons.  Their  use  is  „ 
humanity;  it  is  abhorrent  to 
world.  Today,  Congressman  £ 
I  are  calling  on  the  United  ^ 
some  tangible  first  steps  ir 
of  achieving  an  Internationa 
which  would  eliminate  an  entire 
weapons,  namely  chemical  ag  jnts. 

Mr.  President,  although  ch 
fare  has  been  practiced  since 
the  early  Greeks,  its  __^. 

taken  on  frightening  new 

recent  years.  With  the  adven 
fail-safe  "binary"  weapons,  ^ 
transportation  and  stockpillr  g 
leal    agents   would    become 
easier.  The  binary  weapons 
tially    two    nonlethal     .... 
would  be  produced,  stored, 
separately.    They    only    bec^ 
weapons  when  they  combire 
point  during  their  flight  to  a 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  __. 
jected  a  Defense  Departmentfs 
lion  request  for  production 
the  155mm  binary  chemical . 
jectile  and  the  Navy's  $1.6 
quest  for  the  development 
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chemical  nerve  agent  bomb,  referred  to 
as  Big  Eye.  According  to  recent  press  re- 
ports, the  Defense  Department  will  once 
again  seek  fimding  for  this  particular 
project. 

Despite  the  obvious  advantages  of  these 
weapons,  placing  a  moratorium  on  the 
production  of  binaries  and  their  associ- 
ated facilities  will  have  an  important 
diplomatic  Impact  on  the  nations  watch- 
ing this  development.  No  nation  could 
seriously  believe  that  we  were  sincere  in 
searching  for  an  international  treaty 
banning  such  weapons  if  we  merely  throw 
out  obsolete  weapons  and  replace  them 
with  new,  improved  ones.  Also,  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  or  the  modern- 
ization of  existing  ones  to  handle  future 
binary  production,  would  only  be  viewed 
as  the  preliminary  step  toward  a  new 
round  of  chemical  stockpiimg. 

Another  major  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion caUs  for  an  onsite  tospection  of  the 
chemical  destruction  process  by  invited 
guests  and/or  groups.  In  order  to  gain  a 
wide  range  of  world  opinion  In  support 
of  this  program,  it  is  contemplated  that 
a  delegation  from  the  CCD  as  well  as 
other  concerned  international  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Pugwash  Society, 
would  be  invited  to  review  the  destruc- 
tion process  and  facility. 

The  Weicker-Schulze  resolution  would 
include  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  initiate  the  same  type  of  reductions 
over  the  same  period  of  time  and  under 
similar  conditions  as  the  one  called  for 
in  the  United  States.  This  would  be  the 
least  our  opponents  could  do  to  indicate 
their  sincerity  m  seeking  an  international 
treaty  banning  chemical  weapons.  Along 
with  this,  the  United  States  would  call  on 
the  Third  World  nations  to  refram  from 
seeking  the  Introduction  of  chemical 
weapons  into  their  arsenals. 

The  final  provision  of  this  resolution 
includes  a  plea  to  the  world  body  to  urge 
the  members  of  the  CCD  to  rapidly  con- 
clude an  international  treaty  banning 
the  manufacture  and  possession  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  by  all  nations.  This 
treaty  should  seek  the  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  the  development,  production,  ac- 
quisition, stockpiling  or  transfer  of  chem- 
ical warfare  agents  and  mimitions.  It 
should  also  provide  for  the  destruction 
of  existing  stocks  and  production  facili- 
ties in  a  phased  manner  over  a  specified 
period  of  time.  In  this  respect,  there  must 
be  provided  a  process  of  verification  of 
the  disposal  of  stocks  and  facilities 
through  independent,  international  pro- 
cedures. And  finally,  the  treaty  must  es- 
tablish an  mternational  mechanism  for 
investigating  suspicious  activities,  Includ- 
mg  provisions  for  challenge  and  onsite 
inspections. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  chemical  weap- 
ons are  a  byproduct  of  our  highly  sophis- 
ticated science  and  technology.  But  pro- 
duction of  nerve  gas,  mustard  gas,  binary 
weapons  and  the  rest  is  clearly  a  tech- 
nology' gone  mad.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
genius  to  cavort  with  insanity. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  United  States 
take  the  first  vital  step.  Let  us  limit  our 
chemical  weapons  stockpiles.  Let  us  halt 
this  mockery  of  our  own  human  potential. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1977— S.  275 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jointly  to  S.  275,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide price  and  income  protection  for 
farmers  and  assure  consumers  of  an 
abimdance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

EMERGENCY    DROUGHT    ASSISTANCE    WATER 
TRANSPORTATION    ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  an  amendment  to  S.  275  to 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing millions  of  people  in  drought-stricken 
areas  throughout  the  United  States  This 
amendment  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agricidture  to  pay  up  to 
three-fourths  of  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
porting a  maximum  90-day  supplv  of 
water  from  areas  in  which  water  is  in 
plentiful  supply  to  rural  residents  and 
livestock  producers  in  drought-striken 
aeras. 

It  has  become  apparent  from  working 
with  the  major  disaster  programs  such 
as  the  Federal  crop  insurance  program 

and  the  disaster  payments  program 

I^I^P— established  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  that 
present  disaster  programs  are  not  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  aid  for  pro- 
longed natural  disasters  like  drought. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  suffering  from 
an  extreme  shortage  of  water,  not  only 
on  farms  but  also  in  rural  towns  In 
January  1977,  some  24,100  families  in 
49  counties  were  hauling  water  at  a  cost 
of  almost  $1  million.  Currently,  the  water 
shortage  in  Illinois  has  reached  disas- 
trous proportions  in  at  least  37  counties 
The  effects  of  the  drought  are  of  such 
severity  and  magnitude  that  effective 
response  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments. 

At  present,  over  23.000  Illinois  farmers 
are  hauling  water  for  family  and  live- 
stock use.  This  burden  has  steadily  af- 
fected more  farmers,  as  the  shallow  wells 
continue  to  run  dry.  Some  77  public  water 
systems  in  Illinois  face  severe  supply 
problems.  There  is  a  shortage  of  potable 
water  for  cookmg  and  drinkmg  and  also 
for  use  in  sanitation,  sewerage,  and  fire 
suppression.  Many  public  water  systems 
are,  therefore,  unable  or  unwilling  to  sell 
water  to  farmers.  As  a  result,  farmers 
must  haul  water  from  further  distances 
at  greater  expense. 

Livestock  producers  have  been  partic- 
ularly hard  hit  by  the  drought.  They  are 
seUmg  off  their  beef  and  swine  because 
they  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  and  haul 
water.  Cattlemen  have  been  consistently 
losing  money  on  their  herds  over  the 
past  3  years.  At  times  the  losses  have 
been  as  much  as  $100  a  head.  Although 
at  some  time  in  the  future  beef  prices 
are  going  to  have  to  rise  as  supplies  de- 
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cline,  thereby  allowing  cattlemen  to  re- 
coup their  losses,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  they  will  be  able  to  sustain  this 
added  financial  burden  caused  by  the 
drought.     >^ 

Farmers,  livestock  producers,  and  rural 
residents  in  drought  stricken  areas  need 
financial  relief.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 
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MUNICIPAL  CONSTRUCTION  DIVISION 
CONSTRUCTION  OPERATIONS  BRANCH 
Status  of  Reimbursement,  under  section  20S, 
PL  92-500.  for  construction  grant  projects 
January  1977 


ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1977— H.R.  4876 

AMENDMENT   NO.    123  ^ 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
H.R.  4876,  an  act  making  economic  stim- 
ulus appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1977,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT   CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4876,  the 
economic  stimulus  appropriations  bill, 
to  restore  the  $300  million  recommended 
by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  section  206 
(a)  sewage  treatment  plant  construction 
program. 

In  1966  and  again  in  1972,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  made  a  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  cities  to  reimburse 
them  for  up  to  55  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  treatment  works  start- 
ed between  1966  and  1972,  if  the  cities 
used  their  own  funds  prior  to  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  matching  funds.  With 
this  promise,  over  5,300  proiects  were 
started.  Yet,  11  years  after  this  commit- 
ment was  made,  the  Congress  has  not 
fjolly  reimbursed  the  eligible  communi- 
ties. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
now  estimates  that  $30  mUlion  will  elim- 
inate the  outstanding  Federal  obliga- 
tion. Based  on  this  estimate,  the  House 
mcluded  $300  mUlion  in  the  bill  they 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  budget  resolution  spe- 
cifically envisions  this  additional  appro- 
priation. 

The  cities  have  been  waiting  over  a 
aecade  for  this  money.  They  should  have 
to  wait  no  longer.  If  these  funds  are  ap- 

Z°J^lt^^'^:,  ^°^^^  moneys  will  be  freed 
and  the  cities  will  have  greater  flexibility 
m  managing  their  budgets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
or  my  amendment  and  a  table  showing 
r.?Z,^^f  laiiguage  affects  each  State  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.    123 
ENVIRONAIENTAL    PROTECTION   AGENCT 

CONSTRUCTION     GRANTS 

For  payment  of  reimbursement  claims  pur- 
^ant  to  Section  206(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
miutlon  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
(PL  92-500),  as  amended.  $300,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 


Estimated  Allotment 

total  relm-  of  total  Esti- 

bursement  approprl-  mated 

needed  ated  funds  balance 


2. 100.  0        568.  5 


Totals       2,  668.  5 

Alabama 9.3 

Alaska 7.4 

Arizona 5. 1 

Arkansas    7.0 

California 45.  6 

Colorado 10.  0 

Connecticut--  116.0 

Delaware    13.0 

District  of 

Columbia   _-  1.5 

Florida    68.0 

Georgia 74.5 

Hawaii 4.8 

Idaho 1.8 

Illinois    121.4 

Indiana 22.5 

Iowa 7.8 

Kansas    7.6 

Kentucky 12.  5 

J-.ouis!ana 9.0 

Maine    13.6 

Maryland    52.6 

Massachsetts   _  12.8 

Michigan    141.7 

Minnesota    28.5 

Mississippi 4.  4 

Missouri    7.  6 

Montana 1.8 

Nebraska    2.  9 

Nevada    3.2 

New 

Hampshire   _  13. 0 

New    Jersey 74.3 

New  Mexico 1.7 

New  York l,  294  9 

North 

Carolina 18.9 

North  Dakota.  1.0 

Ohio    108.6 

Oklahoma    6.2 

Oregon    13.3  • 

Pennsylvania  _  76.  4 

Rhode    Island-  .  2 
South 

Carolina 18.3 

South  Dakota-  1.  7 

Tennessee 44.2 

Texas 30.9 

Utah    3.0 

Vermont .8 

Virginia    36.3 

Washington    _-  22.  3 

West     Virginia  3.  1 

Wisconsin    75.2 

Wyoming    .4 

Guam    

Puerto  Rlco--_  3..9 

Virgin  Islands.  l.  0 
American 

Samoa 

Tr.  Terr,  of 

Pac.  Isldr...  _ 


amendment    no.    136 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Garn)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  H.R.  4876,  supra. 
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CODE  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  110 

AMENDMENT   NO.    124 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DURKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
BiDEN)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  amendment  No.  65  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 110,  to  establish  a  code  of  official 
conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

amendment    no.    125 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 

amendment   no.    126 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him  to 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 

amendments    NOS.    127    THROUGH    132 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  six  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    133 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ^ERCY  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110,  supra. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  herewith 
professional  services  would  be  treated 
like  aU  other  forms  of  outside  earned  in- 
come such  as  honoraria.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  deletes  the  prohibition 
against  the  provision  of  professional 
services  for  compensation  in  rule  XLV, 
but  retains  the  provisions  prohibiting 
outside  activities  which  would  conflict 
with  the  conscientious  performance  of 
official  duties.  In  addition,  it  retains  the 
provision  requiring  staff  to  report  to  their 
supervisor  on  any  outside  activities  and 
the  amendment  adds  a  new  provision  re- 
quiring Senators  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  when  they  commence 
and  terminate  any  such  activities.  Fi- 
nally, under  the  amendment,  Income  re- 
ceived from  providing  professional  serv- 
ices would  be  subject  to  the  15  percent  of 
income  limitation  which  appUes  to  all 
other  outside  earned  income. 

Thus,  while  the  amendment  removes 
the  prohibition  against  providing  profes- 
sional services  for  compensation,  it  limits 
the  total  amount  of  income  which  can  be 
received  from  such  activities  and  Insures 
adequate  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.    133 

On  page  26,  line  3,  strike  out  "and"; 

On  page  26,  line  6.  strike  out  "works."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "works,  and"; 
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23 


On  page  28,  oetrween  lines 
the  following: 

"(3)    compensation  for  pr 
Ices."; 

On  page  27.  line  13.  Insert 
ately  after  "3."; 

On  page  27,  between  lines 
the  following:  . 

"(b)  No  Member  shall 
side  business  or  professional 
ployment  for  compensation 
In  writing  to  the  Secretary 
upon  the  commencement 
tlon  of  such  activity  or 
Ing  a  description  of  the 
tlvlty  or  employment.  Any 
be  made  available  for  public 
copying."; 

On  page  28.  strike  out 
19,  and  renumber  paragraph  i 
of    proposed    rule    XLV    as 
through  11,  respectively; 

On  page  54,  line  18.  strike 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 


engi  ,ge 


ani 
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md  to  He  on 


In  the  con- 
an(l  to  estab- 


'  Ordered  to  be  printed 
the  table.) 

Mr."  STEVENS  submltteb  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propi^ed  to  Senate 
Resolution  110,  supra. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  pre- 
vious comments  on  this  resolution  have 
dealt  with  the  need  to  pro'  Ide  flexibility 
for  Members  of  the  Senat; 
duct  of  their  official  duties 
llsh  a  system  under  whlcl  the  conduct 
of  a  Senator's  official  dutl<  s  are  open  to 
full  public  scrutiny.  The  b<  st  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  provid<i  for  full  dis- 
closure of  gifts  which  th(  Senator  ac- 
cepts under  the  clrcumst  inces  defined 
by  proposed  Yule  43  of  Sens  te  Resolution 
110.  I  think  that  full  put  lie  disclosure 
would  more  than  adequate  y  protect  the 
public  from  any  abuses  of  Senatorial  of- 
fice which  might  otherwls^  occur.  How- 
ever, I  imderstand  the  goal  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  Official  Cond  net  in  recom- 
mending a  specific  set  of  Hi  iltatlons  per- 
taining to  gifts  accepted  b;  ■  Senators. 

In  a  previous  statemeni ,  I  explained 
the  difficulties  which  the  ac  option  of  this 
rule  as  reported  would  crea  e  in  my  home 
State.  There  simply  are  to<  i  many  situa- 
tions In  which  transportat  on,  food,  and 
other  services  must  be  supp  led  by  parties 
who  imder  the  proposed  lule  would  be 
considered  as  having  an  Interest  In  af- 
fecting legislation  before  the  Senate. 
Adoption  of  this  rule  woull  prevent  me 
from  traveling  in  many  pli  ices  through- 
out the  State  of  Alaska  be  ause  some  of 
these  locations  are  servicer  only  by  pri- 
vate air  and  ground  facillti  ss.  In  essence, 
rule  43  as  proposed  wUl  pre  i^ent  me  from 
doing  the  job  I  was  elect  k1  to  do  and 
deprive  me  of  the  abilitj  to  function 
properly  as  a  Member  of  th ;  U.S.  Senate. 

My  State  is  not  unique  and  I  know 
that  the  problems  which  I  speak  of  are 
shared  by  other  Senators,  i  11  of  u»  share 
the  need  to  obtain  full  uiowledge  of 
facing  our  Sta  ,es  and  still 
integrity  and  itartiallty  re- 
us by  the  office  in  which  we 
final  analysis,  oir  success  at 
this  endeavor  will  be  judge  i  by  our  con- 
stituency. They  will  decid((  whether  we 
have  served  them  or  sp  sclal  Interest 
groups,  the  Influence  of  wl  dch  proposed 
rule  43  has  been  designed  to  reduce  or 
eliminate. 


problems 
maintain 
quired  of 
serve.  In 


Because  the  final  decision  rests  with 
the  electorate,  it  makes  sense  to  allow 
each  Senator  to  present  his  individual 
case  to  his  own  constituency.  He  serves 
at  their  pleasure,  and  he  is  ultimately 
answerable  only  to  them. 

Today,  I  submit  an  amendment  which 
provides  an  alternative  to  the  limitation 
provisions  established  by  rule  43  of  the 
proposed  official  code  on  conduct.  This 
amendment  would  act  as  an  alternative 
to  the  limitation  provisions  of  rule  43 
and  would  permit  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  to  comply  with 
rule  43  by  making  a  regular  public  dis- 
closure of  any  gift,  favor,  service,  or 
anytolng  of  value  exceeding  $35  which 
has  been  accepted  by  him,  his  spouse, 
or  a  dependent  from  a  person,  business, 
or  other  entity  under  circumstances 
which  he  knows  are  intended  to  affect 
the  present  and  future  performance  of 
his  duties.  The  amendment  requires  the 
disclosure  to  include  the  identity  of  the 
contributor,  the  nature  of  the  gift,  and 
the  date  and  location  of  the  receipt  of 
such  gifts.  Furthermore,  each  supervisor 
as  defined  by  the  proposed  code  of  con- 
duct shall  be  responsible  for  the  review 
of  and  must  sign  disclosure  statements 
filed  by  an  employee  under  his  super- 
vision. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  limitation 
provisions  of  rule  43,  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  particular  situation  which 
suits  their  working  situation  best.  In  no 
case  Is  one  system  considered  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  other.  Rather,  the  two  to- 
gether provide  fiexibility  and  safeguards 
to  insure  that  the  public  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  they  approve 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  own  Sena- 
tors conduct  their  official  business. 

This  is  what  our  goal  should  be.  The 
voters  elect  us  and  the  voters  should  be 
provided  with  all  relevant  information 
to  decide  how  well  we  are  serving  them. 
This  amendment  will  do  just  that. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    135 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

ACRicrrLTURT:  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions SrrBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  has 
scheduled  hearings  for  Members  of'Con- 
gress  and  public  witnesses  for  March  28, 
29,  and  30.  By  that  time,  it  is  anticipated 
that  all  of  the  Federal  witnesses  will 
have  been  heard,  and  these  hearings  will 
conclude  the  hearings  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1978. 

Anyone  wishing  to  present  or  submit 
testimony  for  the  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1978  should  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  room  1320,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  telephone  number  224- 
7272,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
will  be  made. 


ENERGY  OBSTRUCTIONISTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  President,  the. 
president  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council, 
Mr.  John  G.  Hutchens,  has  some  timely 
and  accurate  comments  for  us  in  the 
USIC  Bulletin  of  February  15, 1977.  That 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  might  bene- 
fit from  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Hutchens'  column,  titled  "Energy 
Obstructionists,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Obstructionists 

It  Is  very  Important  that  the  American 
people  realize  that  the  energy  crisis  they  are 
facing  could  have  been  avoided  If  the  counsel 
of  businessmen  had  been  heeded.  Unfortu- 
nately, ener^  obstructionists  In  Congress, 
the  media,  and  environmental  groilps  have 
been  successful  In  recent  years  In  blocking 
essential  energy  projects. 

Since  the  early  197Cs,  businessmen  have 
\irged  rapid  development  of  new  energy 
sources.  Including  opening  of  new  surface 
coal  mines,  a  speed-up  of  nuclear  power 
production,  a  prompt  start  on  offshore  drill- 
ing In  the  Atlantic,  and  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices.  In  every  case,  however, 
energy  obstructionists  threw  up  massive 
roadblocks. 

The  energy  obstructionists  are  still  at 
work,  despite  the  severity  of  this  winter. 
Access  To  Energy  reports  that  "A  massive 
hydroelectric  project  in  Maine  Is  to  be  aban- 
doned because  It  would  uproot  30  specimens 
of  the  furbish  lousewort,  a  small  plant  so 
named  because  sheep  were  thought  to  get 
Infested  with  vermin  after  feeding  on  It." 
Access  To  Energy  also  reports  that  "400  con- 
struction workers  were  laid  off  last  month  at 
the  site  of  the  $2  billion  Seabrook  nuclear 
power  plant  In  New  Hampshire  after  some 
petty  EPAcrat  reversed  a  previous  decision 
approving  the  world's  most  complex  cooling 
system." 

In  other  words,  the  people  who  gave  this 
country  Its  energy  shortage  are  stUl  at  work, 
sounding  off  In  Congress,  appearing  on  radio 
and  TV.  writing  editorials  and  drafting  let- 
ters of  environmental  protest.  It  Is  Important 
to  call  the  roll  and  point  a  finger  of  blame. 
For  example,  only  a  year  ago  U.  S.  Rep.  John 
Moss  (D-Callf.)  said  that  the  gas  shortage 
"has  been  overstated  dramatically  by  de- 
regulation advocates." 

What's  most  needed  Is  real  presidential 
leadership  on  the  energy  front — not  public 
relations  gestures  and  gimmicks.  Those  who 
specialize  In  developing  political  Images  can 
admire  President  Carter's  decision  to  give  his 
first  fireside  chat  In  front  of  a  White  House 
fireplace  while  dressed  in  a  warm  sweater. 
Such  gestures  won't  create  new  sources  of 
energy,  however.  Turning  off  the  outside 
lights  at  the  White  House  and  the  Washing- 
ton monument  won't  provide  fuel  needed  to 
reopen  schools  and  factories  In  the  Middle 
West. 

If  Mr.  Carter  Is  to  meet  the  test  of  presi- 
dential leadership,  he  must  tell  the  Congress 
that  permanent  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  is  the  only  way  to  boogt  production. 

Mr.  Carter  also  must  restrain  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  which  cares  not  a 
whit  for  the  economic  protection  of  the 
American  people.  He  must  issue  orders  to  the 
EPA  to  facUltate,  not  hinder,  the  opening  of 
new  coal  mines.  The  same  type  Instructions 
must  go  to  officials  who  have  delayed  licens- 
ing of  nuclear  power  plants.  While  other 
countries  are  building  nuclear  power  plants 
In  five  or  six  years,  American  electric  utilities 
must  plan  for  a  10-year  development  time. 
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These  are  imperatives  of  authentic  presi- 
dential leadership,  given  the  situation  facing 
the  country  today.  If  Mr.  Carter  won't  act 
on  them,  the  American  people  will  suffer 
cruelly  In  the  years  to  come. 


VOCATIONALIZING  THE  WORK  EX- 
PERIENCE PROGRAM:  THE  MIN- 
NESOTA STORY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  successful  work-experience 
programs  in  this  country  is  conducted  by 
the  public  schools  in  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota.  This  program  permits  sec- 
ondary school  students  in  the  10th 
through  12th  grades  who  have  discipline, 
absenteeism,  or  grade  problems  to  spend 
part  of  each  school  day  working  on  a  job. 

Participating  youths  receive  personal- 
ized counseling,  extensive  assistance  in 
choosing  a  job,  and  a  daily  class  on  occu- 
pational relations  which  covers  career 
plaimlng,  applications  and  interviews, 
conduct  on  the  job,  human  relations,  em- 
ployee-employer relations,  and  other 
subjects  needed  for  work.  There  are 
group  guidance  sessions,  in  which  parti- 
cipants are  encouraged  to  keep  up  their 
grades  and  where  they  analyze  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  jobs — such  as  waiter  or  waitress, 
gas  station  attendant,  dishwasher,  jobs  in 
light  assembly  work,  supermarket  stock 
work — provide  the  opportunity  to  gain 
work  experience  and  explore  different 
kinds  of  jobs  and  careers. 

This  program  is  outlined  in  an  article 
by  Donald  Spotjs,  work  experience  co- 
ordinator for  the  Centennial  School 
District,  Circle  Pines,  Minn.,  entitled 
"Vocationalizing  the  Work  Experience 
Program— The  Minnesota  Story." 

As  Spotts  points  out,  one  side  benefit 
of  this  program  is  that  the  jobs  provide 
the  best  incentive  for  kids  to  stay  in 
school  and  upgrade  their  educations  and 
themselves. 

The  Minnesota  story  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  kinds  of  work-study  pro- 
grams that  would  be  established  nation- 
wide under  the  Comprehensive  Youth 
Employment  Act  of  1977,  which  Senator 
Javits  and  I  introduced  on  January  11. 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  set  up  a  work 
experience  for  inschool  youth  program 
under  the  CETA  prime  sponsors  that 
would  provide  school  systems  with  the 
funds  needed  to  develop  work -study  pro- 
grams in  secondary  schools.  These  pro- 
grams would  help  yoimg  people  gain  work 
experience  and  develop  occupational  in- 
formation and  would  make  their  educa- 
tional experiences  more  relevant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vocationalizing  the  Work  Experience  Pro- 
gram :  The  Minnesota  Story 
(By  Donald  Spotty) 

It's  time  to  tell  the  story  of  Minnesota's  In- 
volvement in  work  experience  programs.  In 
Minnesota,  we  think  they  are  some  of  the 
best  programs  available  for  potential  drop- 
outs. Our  aim  Is  to  take  students  out  of  un- 
stable school  situations,  place  them  In  a 
work  experience  program,  work  with  them 


individually,  and  eventually  get  them 
Into  a  secondary  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  have  a  work  experience  career  ex- 
ploration program  for  14-  and  IS-year-olds 
(mostly  ninth  graders),  but  this  story  Is 
about  those  In  the  work  experience  program, 
students  16  years  of  age  and  older  In  the 
tenth  through  twelfth  grades.  Candidates  are 
students  with  discipline  and  behavioral  prob- 
lems, absenteeism,  total  lack  of  Interest  In 
school,  incomplete  or  F  grades,  and  those 
who  have  financial  or  social  problems.  Some, 
many,  or  all  of  these  problems  qiiallfy  a 
student  for  the  program. 

To  Identify  these  potential  dropouts,  we 
use  a  staffing  method  involving  the  teacher- 
coordinator,  principals,  counselors,  teachers, 
and  Interested  laymen  In  the  community 
(probation  officers,  police,  clergy,  etc.).  Since 
many  students  qualify,  the  staff  meets  to  de- 
cide which  students  have  the  greatest  need. 
Fifteen  to  25  students  are  usually  the  maxi- 
mum for  any  coordinator.  The  number  is 
kept  fairly  small,  primarily  because  of  the 
time  and  attention  devoted  to  every  student. 
Students,  themseU'es,  can  request  admittance 
by  completing  an  application  blank  stating 
their  reascns  for  wanting  to  get  into  the 
program. 

Minnesota  now  has  200  schools  in  this  work 
experience  program,  which  started  with  seven 
schools  in  1969. 

ACADEMICS  PLUS   EMPLOYABILirY 

Keep  In  mind  that  there  Is  some  variation 
In  the  program  throughout  the  state,  but 
here  is  the  general  pattern : 

Work  experience  students  have  their  class 
schedules  rearranged  so  that  they  can  spend 
at  least  two  hours  a  day  working  on  a  job 
(or  seeking  a  Job).  Academic  subjects  In- 
clude English,  history,  and  an  elective,  usu- 
ally a  malh  class.  In  some  schools  the  sched- 
ule wUl  Include  certain  required  classes  such 
as  science  or  physical  education. 

All  work  experience  students  are  enrolled 
in  a  dally,  56-inlnute  occupational  relations 
class.  Typical  subjects  covered  are  career 
planning,  application  and  Interviewing  pro- 
cedures, human  relations,  employer-employ- 
ee relations,  conduct  on  the  Job,  Income 
taxes,  unions,  legal  considerations,  etc.  What- 
ever the  tjrplcal  worker  might  encounter  on 
the  Job  is  grist  for  the  null.  The  class  Is 
flexible.  Time  can  be  taken  out  to  help  any 
student  who  Is  having  trouble  with  his 
academic  subjects.  Becanse  the  occupational 
relations  class  Is  small,  a  close  relationship 
buUds  up  between  the  students  and  their 
coordinator,  who  also  acts  as  counselor.  His 
interest  and  concern  gives  the  student  some- 
one who  will  listen  to  his  problems  and  help 
him  make  decisions.  Through  thJs  relation- 
ship and  group  guidance  sessions,  the  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  maintain  passing 
grades  in  their  other  subjects.  It  also  helps 
them  to  analyze  their  strengths  and  weakness 
and  develop  self-confidence.  Another  plus  Is, 
of  course,  assistance  In  selecting  an  occupa- 
tion. ^ 

Many  work  experience  coordinators  are  on 
extended  teaching  contracts  that  Include 
three  working  weeks  before  school  starts. 
They  use  that  time  to  locate  Job  sites,  con- 
tact employers,  and  set  up  training  stations. 
Besides  teaching  the  occupational  relations 
class,  the  coordinator  maintains  records,  gets 
work  permits,  visits  employers  and  parents 
frequently,  and  serves  as  liaison  between  the 
student  and  the  school,  home,  and  employer. 

TROUBLE    ON    THE     JOB 

Not  all  students  get  Jobs.  Some  have  to 
try  many  times  before  they  land  the  right 
one,  and  some  get  fired  during  the  year. 
Sometimes  the  coordinator  can  lose  a  train- 
ing station  because  of  the  performance  of 
his  students. 

Several  options  .are  open  to  the  coordina- 
tor In  helping  the  student  who  has  trouble 
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getting  or  holding  a  Job.  He  can  pull  the 
student  back  Into  the  occupational  relations 
class  for  more  sessions  directed  toward 
changing  his  behavior,  talk  to  his  employer 
step  up  parental  visits,  or  send  the  student 
on  more  interviews.  Or  he  can  seek  help  from 
the  school's  guidance  counselor  and  other 
teachers. 

The  Jobs  that  students  usually  get  are 
thoso  of  waitress,  waiter,  bus-boy  dish- 
washer, cook's  helper,  gas  station  attendant 
car  wash,  srd  helper.  Jobs  In  light  assembly 
work,  or  stock  and  carryout  Jobs  In  super- 
markets. Part  of  the  two-week  Introduction 
class  Includes  Intensive  counseling  to  help 
the  students  decide  what  kind  of  employ- 
ment they  want.  Some  students  claim  they 
want  any  kind  of  Job.  but  when  you  get 
down  to  counseling  them,  you  find  there  are 
many  they  don't  want. 

So  It's  Important  to  make  the  students  un- 
derstand th.n  the  purpose  of  their  Jobs  Is 
not  only  to  teach  them  employabUlty  skills 
but  to  help  them  discover  what  kinds  of  oc- 
cupations are  suitable  for  them,  and  Just  as 
important,  what  kinds  are  unsuitable  It 
doesn't  take  long  for  a  student  to  recognize 
that  a  Job  such  as  dishwashing  is  really  a 
dead  end.  and  that  the  way  out  or  up  is  more 
education  and  training. 

STUDENT     CAN'T     LOSE 

And  that  is  the  whole  concept  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  take  the  potential  dropout  change 
his  attitude  and  behavior  problems,  encour- 
age responsibility,  and  help  him  move  Into 
a  cooperative  education  program  or  regular 
vocational  program.  Most  often  It  works 
Sometimes  we  keep  them  two  years,  some- 
times they  drop  out,  but  whatever  ht^pens 
to  them,  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
coordinator  who  cared— who  had  them  In 
class,  saw  them  on  the  Job,  met  with  their 
employers,  and  visited  their  families  to  talk 
about  their  problems. 

The  number  of  students  who  complete  the 
program,  transfer  to  co-op  programs,  or  go 
back  to  regular  school  Is  surprisingly  high 
Most  coordinators  claim  that  70  percent  of 
txielr  students  stay  in  school  and  graduate 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  DAY 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  today— March 
21, 1977— has  been  designated  by  the  Na- 
tional Agri-Marketing  Association  and 
other  farm  groups  as  American  Agricul- 
ture Day.  This  Is  a  day  to  pause,  reflect 
and  pay  homage  to  the  several  million 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  constitute 
American  agriculture. 

Local  organizations  throughout  the 
Nation  are  moimtlng  campaigns  to  make 
this  day  and  the  week  ahead  a  memo- 
rable time  for  the  farm  community. 
Thousands  of  farm  and  rural  people 
have  pooled  their  time,  talents  and 
money  in  a  nationwide  effort  that  will 
culminate  this  week.  Prom  farm  wives, 
schoolchildren,  local  business  people.' 
and  Government  representatives  to 
teachers  and  the  media,  thousands  will 
be  involved  in  celebrating  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  of  American 
agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  Agriculture  Day  is  to 
increase  the  awareness  and  visibility  of 
agricultural  producers  at  a  time  when 
only  5  percent  of  our  national  population 
consists  of  farmers  and  ranchers.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas,  for  one,  hopes  that 
a  great  deal  of  attention  may  be  focused 
on  the  central  Importance  of  the  family 
farmers  to  the  Nation's  economic  pros- 
perity,   to   the   maintenance   of   social 
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stability,  and  to  the 
positive  spiritual  values 

Another  purpose  of  Agriculture 
to  bring  producers  and 
together  In  their  mutual 
and  appreciation.  Today  a 
farmer  produces  enough  fooc 
to  feed  53  consiuners 
many    as    20    years    ago 
were  twice  as  many  farm 
last  10  years,  agricultural 
climbed  20  percent  on  6  pe 
acres.  Thanks  to  the  hard  wc  rk 
cy  and  ingenuity  of  producer ; 
consumers  pay  a  lower  pe 
their  annual  income  on  fooc 
siuners  in  any  other  indust 

The    American    farmer 
plished  impressive  achievements 
story  needs  to  be  told.  We 
proud  that  our  farmers  and 
the  most  productive  In  the 
we  must  make  sure  that  the 
ranchers  have  suflBcient  indentiv 
profit  to  remain  in  productipn 
must  make  sure  that 
ban  people  understand  these 

Mr.  President,  Agriculture 
at  an  appropriate  time.  This 
day  of  spring,  and  the  rich  Eirth 
again  being  brc^en  to  receiv ! 
Those  of  us  who  celebrate 
Day  are  also  planting  a  see< 
one  day  blossom  into  a  keene  • 
tion  of  the  mutual  interpendiice 
ducers  and  consumers. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Preident,  pur 
suant  to  the  requirement  of  s  sction  133B 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza  tion  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  I  submi  herewith, 
and  ask  that  they  be  prin  ;ed  In  the 
Record,  the  Rules  of  the  Coi  amittee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  I  orestry,  as 
adopted  by  the  committee  cp  Monday, 
March  21, 1977. 

lliere  being  no  objection  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  [he  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rttles  op  the  Committee  on  Agricttltuke, 
NtmnTioN,  AND  Fores:  rt 

1.  Regular  meetings  shaU  be  leld  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  pach  month 
when  Congress  In  Is  session. 

2.  Voting  by  proxy  authorizes  I 
for  specific  bills  or  subjects  shal 
whenever   a   majority   of   the 
actually  present.' 

3.  To  assure  the  equitable 
members  to  subconmilttees,  no 
the  committee  wUl  receive  asslj 
second  stibcommlttee  until.  In 
nlorlty,  all  members  of  the  con^lttee 
chosen   assignments   to   one 
and  no  member  shall  receive 
third  subcommittee  until.  In 
orlty,  all  members  have  chosen 
to  two  subcommittees. 

4.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transactlnc  committee 
business:  Provided,  That  for  thi  purpose  of 
receiving  sworn  testimony,  a  qu  )rum  of  the 
committee  and  each  subconunl|>tee  thereof 
shall  consist  of  one  member.' 


1  For  further  restrictions  wltl . 
proxies   and   quorums   In   the 
measxires  and  recommedatlons, 
133(d)  of  the  Legislative 
of  1946,  supra. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1977,  our  colleague,  Senator 
Mathias,  addressed  the  Student  Sympo- 
sium on  Cities  on  the  problems  of  our 
cities  with  a  focus  on  the  simbelt  versus 
the  frostbelt  areas  of  the  country.  Sen- 
ator Mathias  offers  some  interesting 
solutions  and  perspectives  to  this  prob- 
lem and  I  feel  it  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  Mathias>'  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Modern  Tale  op  Two  Cities 

(By  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.) 

I  would  like  to  congratulate, the  Student 
Symposium  Committee  for  conceiving  this 
program  on  the  future  of  the  American  City 
and  for  bringing  together  so  many  of  those 
who  are  actually  in  the  frontline  trenches 
of  urban  management  and  budget  balanc- 
ing. I  admire  them  but  I  don't  envy  them. 

The  financial  and  management  pictxu-e  for 
many  American  cities  is  pretty  bleak.  New 
York — the  Big  Apple — Fun  City — is  the  best 
example  of  this,  so  I'd  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  review  details  of  the  fiscal  melodrama 
that  starred  New  York  two  years  ago. 

In  late  1975,  the  Congress  worked  fever- 
ishly to  hammer  out  a  Seasonal  Financing 
Act  for  New  York,  while  the  city  tottered  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  What  triggered 
this  Congressional  action  was  New  York 
City's  sudden  InabUlty  to  roll  over  Its  short 
term  debt.Wlthout  short  term — 30  to  90  day 
— cash,  the  City  was  not  going  to  be  able 
to  pay  Its  employees  and  faced  the  prospect 
of  a  shut  down  in  vital  services,  such  as 
schools,  hospitals,  fire  and  police,  street 
cleaning  and   trash  removal. 

For  several  months  the  City  alternately 
cajoled,  threatened,  and  begged  the  Federal 
Government  to  "bail  it  out"  of  Its  short  term 
cash  bind,  while  an  unmoved  Administra- 
tion and  some  elements  in  Congress  "stone- 
walled" New  York.  The  stalemate  was  pro- 
tracted and  painful. 

But,  gradually.  It  began  to  dawn  on  the 
Congress  and  on  most  of  the  nation  that 
New  York's  financial  crisis  wasn't  going  to  go 
away  and  couldn't  be  Ignored  indefinitely. 
Like  it  or  not,  the  nation's  economy  and 
growth  rate  was  Inextricably  tied  to  New 
York  and.  If  the  bell  tolled  for  the  Big  Apple, 
It  woiUd  toll  all  over  the  land. 

Spurred  by  visions  of  the  financial  and 
legal  catastrophe  that  would  follow  New 
York's  bankruptcy.  Congress  framed  the 
New  York  City  Seasonal  Financial  Act.  This 
Act  staved  off  disaster  by  providing  New  York 
with  $2.3  billion  in  loans  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  over  a  three  year  period.  In  ex- 
change, Mayor  Beame  was  forced  to  make 
major  changes  In  his  budget  management 
practices  and  In  the  city's  priorities.  These 
Included  reducing  the  municipal  payroll, 
cutting  out  some  social  service  programs, 
putting  a  freeze  on  hiring,  and  Improving 
workforce  productivity. 

Mayor  Beame  also  paid  dearly  in  terms  of 
New  York's  political  autonomy.  Now,  Big 
Brother  Federal  Government  keeps  a  sharp, 
wary  eye  on  New  York's  every  move  to  be 
sure  that  Its  $2.3  billion  Is  being  prudently 
used.  At  regular  Intervals,  the  Mayor  and  the 
Governor  of  New  York  appear  before  Con- 
gressional Committees  to  accoxmt  for  their 
stewardship  of  the  giant  federal  loan. 

The  brlnksmanshlp  which  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  City  of  New  York  prac- 
ticed as  a  prelude  to  settling  the  crisis  did 
nothing  to  engender  mutual  confidence. 
Both  sides  suffered  a  loss  of  credibility:  the 


City's  threats  of  Impending  doom  never  quite 
materialized,  while  the  Administration's 
obdurate  let-them-go-bankrupt  policy 
promised  a  financial  crisis  far  worse  than 
default  would  bring. 

Some  critics  considered  New  York  City  an 
unmanageable,  tmrepentant  spendthrift 
that  deserved  to  be  punished.  But  more 
thoughtful  observers  discerned  In  the  New 
York  crisis  broad  implications  for  the  econ- 
omic growth  and  stability  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  They  realized  that  the  problems 
which  had  come  to  a  head  In  New  York  were 
by  no  means  unique. 

In  fact.  New  York's  problems  are  mirrored 
to  some  extent  in  almost  all  of  the  cities  in 
the  so-called  Frostbelt.  This  area,  which  in- 
cludes the  Northeast,  Mid-Atlantic  and 
Great  Lakes'  states.  Is  characterized  as  a  de- 
clining region  in  terms  of  population,  eco- 
nomic base,  energy  resources  and  Income 
growth  rates.  It  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  parts  of  the  country  where  those  same 
indicators  reflect  unprecedented  growth. 
That  region,  known  as  the  Sunbelt,  generally 
takes  In  all  of  the  South  Atlantic,  Mid- 
South,  South  West  and  Western  parts  of  the 
country. 

Just  as  New  York  epitomizes  the  problems 
of  the  Frostbelt  cities,  Houston,  Texas,  is 
pretty  typical  of  the  rapidly  growing  cities 
of  the  Sunbelt.  Since  1960  Houston's  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  more  than  40  percent. 
Located  In  oil  rich  country,  Houston  has  be- 
come the  darling  of  the  so-called  footloose 
industries — ones  that  don't  need  to  be  close 
to  markets  or  to  manufacturing  plants. 
Knowledge-based  Industries,  which  feed  off 
government  contracts,  particularly  space 
contracts,  have  established  themselves  close 
to  the  Houston  Space  Flight  Center.  They 
claim  their  employees  like  the  change  of 
scenery  and  climate,  particularly  If  the  com- 
pany has  relocated  from  an  older,  big  city. 
They  say  there  are  fewer  hassles  in  the  basics 
of  living — better  schools,  less  crime,  lower 
fuel  costs,  lower  cost  of  living  in  general. 

While  Houston  and  other  Sunbelt  cities 
are  enjoying  remarkable  growth  and  prosper- 
ity these  days,  their  sister  cities  In  the  Frost- 
belt are  trying  with  varying  degrees  of 
desperation  to  make  ends  meet. 

A  quick  statistical  comparison  of  Houston 
and  New  York  will  tell  us  a  lot  about  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  their  financial  condi- 
tion. 

New  York's  population  Is  7.5  mUUon;  Hous- 
ton's is  1.4  million. 

Between  1970  and  1974,  New  York  City  lost 
300,000  Jobs.  The  manufacturing  sector 
shrunk  by  43,000  jobs  annually,  with  the 
garment  Industry  alone  losing  12,000  Jobs  a 
year.  Wholesaling,  retailing,  finance.  Insur- 
ance and  real  estate  averaged  combined  losses 
of  24,000  Jobs  a  year. 

The  only  Job  growth  In  New  York  City 
from  1969  to  1974  was  In  the  service  and 
government  sector  which  showed  yearly  gains 
of  8,800  Jobs.  In  other  words,  year  after  year 
as  the  tax  base  dwindled,  th6  government 
payroll  grew. 

From  1970  to  1973,  while  New  York  experi- 
enced a  5.3  percent  decline  In  employment, 
Houston  enjoyed  a  17.6  percent  gain  In  em- 
plo3rment.  Houston's  unemplojrment  rate  Is 
5.2  percent.  New  York's  a  whopping  10.6  per- 
cent. 

In  1972  New  York  City  had  12.2  municipal 
workers  for  every  thousand  residents,  Hous- 
ton had  7.2  workers. 

The  high  number  of  New  York  City  work- 
ers is  partially  explained  by  the  variety  of 
services  New  York  provides  its  residents  and 
commuters,  which  Houston  does  not.  For  ex- 
ample. New  York  employs  thousands  of 
workers  to  police  public  housing  and  the 
transit  system,  to  operate  the  subways,  to 
teach  college  at  the  tuition  free  university 
and  to  staff  city-run  hospitals. 

Differences  In  wage  costs  between  the  two 
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cities  are  also  revealing.  The  average  monthly 
wage  for  a  New  York  City  policeman  in  1972 
was  $1,568,  In  Houston  it  was  $831.  But,  to 
have  a  discretionary  Income  of  $8,000,  a  New 
York  family  must  have  an  annual  Income  of 
$27,071,  while  a  Houston  family  needs  only 
$20,000. 

There  Is  about  a  20  percent  difference  In 
the  cost  of  living  between  the  two  cities.  In 
1972  a  family  of  four  with  an  Intermediate 
standard  of  living  spent  $2,916  for  housing  In 
New  York,  but  only  $1,629  in  Houston. 

Houston's  population  explosion  produced  a 
housing  boom  of  unprecedented  proportions. 
In  1975  and  1976  Houston  led  the  nation  In 
housing  starts.  40',000  new  houses  v/ere  started 
last  year.  By  contrast  New  York  had  only 
7,840  starts  last  year. 

Since  1970,  Hou'-.ton  has  increased  from 
447  square  mUes  to  509  square  mUes.  New 
York  with  no  place  to  expand  has  remained 
300  square  miles  In  size. 

Another  feature  of  Houston  which  attracts 
business  is  that  there  are  no  state  or  city 
income  taxes  although  there  Is  a  4  percent 
state  sales  tax  and  a  l  percent  city  .<^ales  tax. 
Fun  City,  on  the  other  hand,  socks  yo\i 
with  city  and  state  Income  taxes,  a  4  percent 
state  pales  tax,  a  3  percent  county  tax  and  a 
1  percent  city  sales  tax.  For  suburban  com- 
muters who  work  In  the  city,  there  Is  a  sepa- 
rate one  half  percent  payroll  tax. 

The  pc-  capita  Income  In  Houston  In  1974 
was  $5,954.  in  New  York  It  was  $6,668. 

In  1975  taxes  per  capita  In  Houston  aver- 
aged $299,  in  New  York  they  averaged  $634. 
Houston  spends  $3  per  capita  on  welfare, 
New  York  spends  $337.  This  Is  because  the 
State  of  Texas  foots  most  of  the  welfare  bill 
while  in  New  York  State  the  costs  are  shared. 
Houston  spends  $34  per  capita  for  health 
and  hospitals,  Nrw  York  spends  $210. 

Public  Education  In  Houston  costs  the  city 
an  average  of  $237  a  per.son.  It  costs  New 
York  $3'i2.  Police  and  fire  protection  cost 
Houston  SS-";  a  person.  New  York  pays  $103. 

Tn  all,  Houston  spends  $541  a  person  on 
city  service  and  New  York  spends  $1,574,  or 
trlnle  the  Hoiiston  outlay. 

Btit.  statistics  alone  cannot  convey  a  trvie 
picture  of  these  cities.  Hoiiston  and  New 
York — one  riding  high,  the  other  floundering. 
It  is  Important  to  put  this  tale  of  two  cities 
into  historical  perspective  If  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  dynamics  of  change  that  govern 
America's  cities  today. 

America's  first  towns  grew  up  on  rivers 
and  on  harbors  where  trading  of  goods  and 
services  could  be  centralized  and  where  a 
marlret  existed.  As  those  port  towns  of 
Boston,  New  York.  Phlladelnhla»  Baltimore. 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Charleston,  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis  prew  Into  cities,  local 
governments  Invested  vast  amounts  of  capi- 
tal In  public  services — roads,  sewers,  water, 
mass  transport,  fire  and  police  protection, 
schools,  sanitation  and  cultural  facilities. 

The  railroad  towns — Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Denver  and  others? — followed 
suit.  They  began  with  the  essentials  and 
quickly  moved  on  to  the  finer  things  In  life — 
to  music  and  the  performing  arts,  libraries, 
museums,  opera  houses,  city  parks,  ice  skat- 
ing, band  concerts. 

Life  was  rich  and  good  for  most  city 
dwellers  In  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  In  America, 

Then  things  changed.  Inventions  and  new 
technolosy;  rising  expectations  confronted 
by  periods  of  recession,  depression  and  Infla- 
tion, all  brought  severe  econdmlc  dislocation. 
The  E^asollne  engine,  the  horseless  carriage, 
the  telephone,  the  airplanes,  the  interstate 
highway  system — all  were  agents  of  change. 
People  no  longer  had  to  be  In  the  same  place 
to  transact  their  business. 

Pierre  La  Clede's  fur  trading  center  at  St. 
Louis,  with  Its  easy  river  and  rail  access  to 
the  unsettled  West,  began  to  grow.  The  city's 


population  burgeoned,  suburbs  appeared. 
The  American  Dream  home  was  available  on 
easy  terms  to  suburbanites,  courtesy  of  FHA 
and  VA.  Personal  income  rose.  As  In-town 
land  became  scarce  and  expensive.  Jobs 
shifted  to  the  suburbs,  now  easily  accessible 
by  highway.  People  began  to  move  out  of  the 
inner  city  In  droves — that  Is,  the  people  who 
could  afford  to  move  out. 

The  race  to  the  suburbs  in  the  40's  and 
50's  and  the  race  to  the  Sun-belt  cities  of 
the  60's  and  70's  have  much  in  conunon. 
Brian  Berry  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
would  attribute  both  to  an  American  ten- 
dency to  view  anything  aging  or  old  as  dis- 
cardable. 

Professor  Berry  has  identified  several  cul- 
tural traits  which  he  believes  distinguish  us, 
as  a  people.  They  include: 
Love  of  newness 

An  overwhelming  desire  to  be  near  nature 
freed  to  move  freely  and  to  occupy  virgin 
territory 

A  melting  pot  tradition,  vidth  an  upward 
mobUIty  mechanism  which  encourages  high 
achievers  to  move  up,  out  and  away  from 
the  masses. 

I  think  Professor  Berry  has  put  his  finger 
on  some  important  cultural  traits  which 
dominate  our  behavior  as  a  people.  Our  pop 
culture  stars  express  and  reinforce  these 
traits  by  glorifying  the  country  life  style. 
The  State  of  Colorado  may  rue  the  day  it 
ever  hep.rd  of  John  Denver  and  his  Rocky 
Mountain  Highs;  the  City  of  Galveston  may 
regret  its  acquaintance  with  Glen  Campbell. 
But  those  places  are  "In". 

Now,  if  we  could  just  get  those  fellows  to 
do  a  few  tunes  on  Cleveland  or  Detroit  or 
Pittsburgh,  we  might  be  able  to  reverse  the 
trend.  Our  older  cities  used  to  have  songs 
v.Tltten  about  them— Chicago,  New  York— I 
CDn  remember  some  of  them.  But  that  was 
three  decades  ago. 

Today,  the  thrill  Is  gone — the  Frostbelt 
cities  have  an  image  problem.  I  think  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  must  share  the  blame 
for  this,  for  not  antlclp?.ting  the  changes  that 
have  hiirt  the  Frostbelt  cities  so  badly — for 
not  planning  ahead. 

We  let  our  towns  and  cities  grow  like  Topsy 
in  a  haphazard  way.  As  urban  affairs  expert 
Wilbur  Thompson  puts  It:  "We  sort  of  woke 
up  one  day  and  there  was  Cleveland.  There 
was  Detroit,  with  four  and  a  half  million 
people,  the  biggest  factory  town  on  earth". 
Now,  if  these  cities  offend,  we  cannot  sim- 
ply cast  them  from  us.  Any  American  city 
regardless  of  Its  geographic  location  Is  part 
of  a  national  economic  system.  Each  city 
provides  unique  goods  and  services  to  cities 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  And.  in  re- 
turn, receives  goods  and  services  from  them. 
If  a  city  or  region  falters,  the  effect  ulti- 
mately spreads  throughout  the  s^tem.  For 
example,  since  the  New  York  City  fiasco  the 
interest  rate  on  municipal  bond  offerings 
generally  has  risen  everywhere.  Irrespective 
of  the  varying  economic  health  of  the  cities 
Involved. 

Our  rapidly  growing  cities  too  need  help 
with  special  problems.  They  are  buffeted  by 
demands  from  "no-growth"  or  "slow-growth" 
advocates,  from  environmental  groups,  from 
their  burgeoning  population  for  more  and 
better  city  services  and  facilities,  and  from 
big  businesses  for  land. 

These  Sunbelt  cities  vrill  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get  In  managing  local  resources — 
land  or  people,  services  or  budgets.  They  can 
learn  from  some  older  cities  of  the  Northeast 
whose  experience  In  urban  management  has 
sifted  out  the  workable  from  the  unworkable. 
Every  city  has  lessons  to  teach  and  lessons 
to  learn.  St.  Louis  learned  the  hard  way  but 
now  can  teach  how  not  to  design,  locate,  and 
manage  public  housing.  The  demise  of  Prultt- 
Igoe  was  unfortunate,  but  we've  learned  Its 
lesson.  Now  you  don't  find  cities  proposing 


to  concentrate  large  numbers  of  female- 
headed  households  In  high  ;Ise  apartment 
buildings.  . 

Mayors  and  City  CouncUs  of  American 
cities  must  see  their  city  In  the  perspective 
of  its  region  and  of  the  national  economy. 
The  Mayors  need  expert  help  to  Identify, 
plan  and  manage  their  resources.  They  must 
recognize  that  pirating  Indiistries  or  other 
rssources  from  one  Another  is  counter  pro- 
ductive. There's  enough  action  In  America 
for  everyone  to  have  a  piece  of  it.  But.  to 
stay  in  the  game,  older  cities  must  be  Inno- 
vative In  promoting  and  facilitating  new 
ways  to  generate  revenue  and  attract  pop- 
ulation. 

So  the  pressure  is  on  those  Mayors  In 
Frostbelt  cities  to  maintain  a  creative  per- 
spective on  potential  resources.  For  example, 
the  unemployed  are  a  resource  for  certain 
kinds  of  Industries.  Old  buildings  are  a  re- 
source to  be  recycled  to  a  new  use.  Even  the 
old  Frostbelt  railbeds  are  a  resource  to  ac- 
commodate high  speed  freight  and  passen- 
ger trains.  They  could  be  repaired. 

The  growth  of  leisure  time  and  Increased 
mobility,  have  made  tourism  a  big  indus- 
try. Changes  in  our  lifestyles  suggest  changes 
In  city  styles. 

Historic  buildings  and  places  take  on  a 
new  importance  as  more  and  more  people 
hit  the  road  in  search  of  America — in  search 
of  roots.  Our  older  cities  are  the  warp  and 
woof  of  American  history  and  culture.  They 
should  capitalize  on  It.  In  a  country  which 
produces  such  unique  artifacts  as  the  recrea- 
tional vehicle  (or  R.V.  as  It  is  known),  no 
city  with  something  to  offer  should  have 
trouble  finding  takers. 

We  must  also  look  to  businesses  and  tech- 
nology to  help  us  Innovate.  Mayors  must 
recognize  that  what  Is  quaintly  called  "the 
private  sector"  Is  the  very  llfeblood  of  their 
city.  Too  often  mutual  reservations  between 
Mayors  and  business  have  kept  them  at 
arm's  length. 

But,  business  is  the  main  resource  of  any 
city.  It  is  its  reason  for  existence.  A  healthy 
city  must  forge  partnerships  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  local  business  community. 
Only  when  the  entrepreneur  and  the  elected 
official  share  their  thoughts  and  their  goals 
for  the  City,  will  the  process  of  growth  and 
change  work. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  business 
Is  beginning  to  see  Its  interests  best  served 
by  investing  some  capital  in  "risk"  ventures 
In  cities — In  the  not-so-good  neighborhoods 
and  in  Job  training  programs. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  which  op- 
erates in  more  than  30  cities  around  the 
country.  Is  one  successful  program  of  this 
type.  The  concept  Is  simple.  "Risk"  loans  for 
home  repair  and  purchase  are  made  available 
to  residents  of  a  neighborhood  that  Is  begin- 
ning to  go  downhill.  The  city's  lending  insti- 
tutions all  chip  in  small  amounts  toward  a 
repair  and  mortgage  fund.  The  pooled  money 
is  then  loaned  to  residents  who  want  to  paint 
up  and  fix  up  their  homes.  Money  repaid  Is 
loaned  out  again  and  again  as  the  Idea 
catches  on  and  residents  take  renewed  pride 
In  their  homes  and  their  neighborhood.  I 
understand  a  similar  idea  Is  being  tried  In 
fourteen  neighborhoods  here,  sponsored  by 
St.  Louis  lending  institutions  and  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association. 

Our  older  city  neighborhoods  could  pro- 
vide new  Jobs  and  entirely  new  kinds  of  jobs. 
Vacant  buildings  await  mobilization  of  youth 
trained  In  rehabilitation  skills.  Many  of  those 
older  homes  hf.ve  vmlque  brick.  Iron  and 
woodwork  needing  repair  or  reproduction. 
The  promotion  of  such  craft  Industries  would 
not  only  speed  reoccupatlon  of  vacant,  de- 
teriorating housing,  but  could  provide  jobs 
for  unemployed  youth. 

Secondary  and  postsecondary  schools  need 
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to  gear  themselves  better  to 
and  to  enlist  businessmen  to  ^,_ 
tlce  training  in  new  vocation  -a 

The  city  government  must  i 
Itles  to  see  If  local  property- 
changes  should  be  made  to 
habllltatlon  while  keeping  p 
property  assessments  within 
most  In  need. 

In  the  metropolitan  contex 
residents  muat  recognize  the; 
of  one  living  urban  organism. 
wUllng  to  share  both  the  load  el 
This  means  accepting  regions, 
pose  taxes,  low  Income  ' 

share"  basis,  and  the  el 

slonary  zoning.  It  also  means 
from  "no-growth"  concepts 
growth"  thinking. 

Federal  policies  -must   take 
the  changes  going  on  In  our 
I've    described   here.    The    F__ 
ment  spends  billions  of  dollar; 
for  goods  and  services;  for  offlc 
facility  construction.  Yet  there 
sight  of  where  those  dollars  i 
benefit  and  whom  they  harm 

The  effects  of  Federal 
visible    in    the    locat'on    and 

defense  and  aerospace 

home  State  of  Maryland  this 
Navy  decided  to  relocate  1,300 
Its  Naval  Oceanographlc  Office 
Md.,  to  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

benefits  of  that  move  were 

explored.  The  hardship  it  worke  I 
economy    is    stUl    being    felt 

vacancy  rate  In  housing,  the 

revenues,  and  the  uproootlng  ol 
friends.  ' 

Certain  local  education  and 
must  be  scrutinized   to  see  If 
Government  should  be  paying  a 
Disparities  in  cost  of  living  and 
education  and  welfare  at  the  lo* 
reexamination.  The  Federal  role 
assure  equal  access  to  these  pro. 
local  level  and  equal  spending  [ 
varying  costs  of  living. 

I   am  Introducing   in   this   ^ 
such  a  bUl.  It  is  designed  to  help 
ing  and  rapidly  growing  cities 
Resources  and  Management 
provides    for   restructuring   „^. 
formulas  in  order  to  target  fund 
and  economic  development  to  cl 
greatest  need.  The  bill  takes  into 
ferlng  costs  of  living  around  th 
establishes  a  transportation  t 
facilitate  local  development  of 
taUored  to  each  city's  partlcult 
calls  for  recognition  at  the  Fed 
regional  growth  disparities  and 
Federal   spending   has   on   grov 
provides  Investment  tax  credits 
to  locate  within  city  limit?.  And 
fesslonal    technical    assistance 
rapidly  growing  cltlps,  small 
areas  at  their  request. 

Dynamic    changes    Is    always 
this    country — in    our    cities, 
areas  and  regions.  It  demands 
our  antennae  tuned  to  the 

be  alert  to  trends,  to  

and  to  the  opportunities  and 
they  present. 

Government  at  all  levels  must  _, 
the  changes  that  are  taking  plac  ( 
tion,  economic  bjse.  natural 
life  style.  There's  no  holding 
of    change.    The    challenge 
mayors  face,  which  we  all  face 
is  how  to  adapt  ourselves  and 
the  new  forces  at  work. 

This   conference    Is   a   step 
direction.  I  thank  you  for 
part  of  it. 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  POOD  SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION  LEGISLATIVE  AC- 
TION CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  I  made  at  the  American 
School  Pood  Service  Association  dinner 
on  March  14,  1977. 

The  current  school  lunch  prc^ram  was 
enacted  approximately  31  years  ago,  and 
many  changes  and  improvements  have 
been  made  In  the  program,  especially  in 
recent  years.  I  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
gram is  now  available  to  90  percent  of 
the  children  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

I  also  suggested  that  further  improve- 
ments are  needed,  such  as  improving  the 
quality  and  acceptability  of  the  food 
offered  to  children,  simplfying  the  pro- 
gram regulations,  and  establishing  a  uni- 
form nutrition  education  program  which 
would  combine  the  principles  of  good 
nutrition  in  the  classroom  with  the  prac- 
tical application  in  the  school  cafeteria. 

Recently  I  introduced  a  nutrition  edu- 
cation bill,  S.  720.  Increasingly,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  definite  correlation 
between  good  health,  intellectual  capa- 
bilities, and  adequate  nutrition.  Our 
children  should  be  exposed  to  the  best 
nutrition  information  in  order  to  develop 
to  their  full  potential. 

I  also  reiterated  the  need  for  a  univer- 
sal nutrition  program  for  all  children  I 
have  supported  such  legislation  in  the 
past  and  will  do  so  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  prepared  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  White,  for  your 
very  kind  and  gracious  Introduction. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  President  Martin, 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  Congressman  Perkins  and 
other  distinguished  guests  In  attendance.  I 
have  worked  with  the  school  Food  Service 
people  for  many  years,  and  I  truly  feel  that 
I  am  among  good  friends.       ^ 

This  occasion  touches  me  deeply.  But  I 
should  point  out  that  I  am  only  one  of  an 
army  of  dedicated  Individuals  who  have 
worked  for  many  years  to  build  and  Improve 
our  child  nutrition  programs.  It  Is  clear  that 
our  strength  has  been  growing,  as  well  as 
support  for  our  programs. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  have  an  undeserved 
reputation  for  never  being  at  a  Joss  for  words. 
Regardless  of  this  obviously  fallacious  rep- 
utation, I  simply  do  not  have  the  words  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
your  generosity  and  the  warmth  of  your 
friendship. 

Therefore,  let  me  quote  Just  two  lines  from 
Shakespeare: 

"I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks 
and  thanks  and  ever  thanks." 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  fifth  annual 
ASFSA  legislative  action  conference.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  sponsoring  and 
organizing  such  a  large  meeting  with  at- 
tendance from  nearly  every  state. 

Your  leadership  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive agenda  of  all  work  and  no  play.  I 
am  pleased  that  a  full  day  has  been  set  aside 
to  meet  your  congressional  representatives 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

As  you  meet  with  these  members  of  Con- 
gress, don't  be  reticent  about  telling  them 
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about   the   accomplishments   and   problems 
you  face  In  developing  a  better  program. 

And  you  have  no  need  to  be  on  the  de- 
fensive about  your  work.  There  is  no  more 
noble  profession  than  that  of  providing  food 
to  our  children  for  the  full  development  of 
body  and  mind. 

Now  let's  look  briefly  at  the  past  accom- 
plishments in  building  the  child  nutrition 
programs  and  then  try  to  take  a  glimpse  at 
the  future.  We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  our 
many  accomplishments,  but  the  Job  Is  not 
finished. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  since  the 
school  lunch  program's  inception  in  1946, 
and  especially  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
The  school  lunch  program  is  now  available 
to  90  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  In  a  number 
of  states  this  figure  rf)proaches  100  percent. 
A  successful  and  Rowing  breakfast  pro- 
gram has  been  established. 

Eligibility  for  federal  assistance  has  been 
extended  to  virtually  any  type  of  non-profit 
school  or  child  care  Institution.  In  effect,  we 
have  universal  coverage  from  the  standpoint 
of  eligibility. 

State  matching  of  federal  funds  is  nov/ 
required.  Moreover,  state  legislative  bodies, 
especially  in  the  larger  states,  are  respond- 
ing by  the  enactment  of  landmark  legislation 
in  support  of  these  programs.  I  know  many 
of  you  have  been  the  prime  movers  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  service  of  free  and  reduced -priced 
ixmches  for  needy  children  has  been  man- 
dated by  federal  legislation.  This  program 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  In  the  late 
sixties,  only  about  2.5  million  needy  children 
were  being  reached,  but  this  number  now 
exceeds  10  mUllon. 

The  level  of  federal  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams has  been  guaranteed  In  specific 
amounts,  adjusted  semi-annually  to  refiect 
increased  costs.  This  has  contributed  greatly 
to  facilitating  financial  planning  for  state 
and  local  governments. 

As  to  the  future,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  direct  our  efforts  and  energies  In 
several  areas: 

First,  we  must  Increase  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  acceptability  of  the 
food  offered  to  children.  Cafeteria  facilities 
in  many  situations  must  be  made  more  at- 
tractive, and  children  must  be  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  enjoy  their  food  In  a  social 
and  friendly  atmosphere.  Moreover,  the  sale 
of  other  food  Items  in  the  schools  must  be 
controlled  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  nu- 
tritional objectives  of  the  program. 

Second,  we  must  work  to  simplify  pro- 
gram regulations,  procedures  and  record 
keeping  requirements  which  have  become 
Increasingly  difficult  for  local  school  officials 
to  understand  and  administer. 

Third,  after  some  31  years,  we  still  do  not 
have  a  uniform  nutrition  education  program 
In  our  schools  to  blend  the  principles  of  good 
nutrition  in  the  classroom  with  the  practi- 
cal application  in  the  school  cafeteria.  The 
media  is  giving  more  attention  to  the  Im- 
portance of  good  nutrition,  and  greater  rec- 
ognition is  being  given  to  this  subject  in  the 
school  curriculum. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  We  must  build  a 
bridge  of  communication  and  exchange  of 
information  between  school  employees  In  the 
cafeteria  and  the  teaching  and  administra- 
tive staffs.  If  this  can  be  done,  a  nutrition 
education  program  can  be  meaningful,  un- 
derstandable and  effective. 

Last  month,  I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
Senate  designed  to  achieve  these  purposes. 
This  bill  was  co-sponsored  by  six  other  Sen- 
ators, and  an  additional  five  Senators  have 
since  Joined  In  sponsoring  it.  « 

In  dollars,  my  bill  is  very  modest.  It  would 
make  no  spectacular  overnight  changes.  But 
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It  could  well  be  the  beginning  step  that  often 
results  in  major  progress  over  a  period  of 
time.  I  commend  it  to  your  attention,  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  a 
universal  nutrition  program  for  all  children. 
In  the  near  future  I  again  will  Introduce  a 
bin  embracing  the  principle  that  all  children 
in  schools  and  child  care  institutions  should 
be  offered  good  nutrition  on  an  equal  basis. 

I  will  do  this  because  I  believe  that  It  Is 
very  important  to  get  the  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  American  public  to 
focus  their  attention  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant principle.  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  approach  ultimately  will  be  adopted 
because  It  makes  sense  and  Is  in  the  be.st  in- 
terest of  the  nation's  children. 

I  have  never  heard  any  objection  to  the 
universal  nutrition  approach  except  that  it 
would  cost  more  money.  But  when  you  ex- 
amine a  program,  you  must  consider  the  cost 
Issue  from  two  angles:  First,  what  will  it  cost 
on  an  immediate  basis?  Second,  what  will  be 
the  cost  to  taxpayers,  both  In  terms  of  money 
and  human  suffering,  if  the  program  is  not 
adopted. 

I  believe  that  we  must  begin  to  measure 
the  true  cost  of  a  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
second  p>erspectlve. 

We  ought  to  be  demanding  answers  to 
three  questions: 

The  poor  child  entering  kindergarten  or 
first  grade  perhaps  does  not  understand  or 
care  that  he  has  been  singled  out  to  receive 
a  free  lunch.  As  he  grows  older,  he  does  un- 
derstand and  he  Is  resentful.  How  many  dis- 
ciplinary, attendance  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency problems  are  caused  by  this  misun- 
derstanding? 

Second,  to  what  extent  does  a  lack  of 
nutrition  education  in  the  schools  lead  to 
poor  diets,  malnutrition  and  reduced  per- 
formance? As  a  result,  how  many  children 
leave  school  unable  to  earn  a  living,  thereby 
becoming  a  financial  burden  to  society? 

Finally,  how  closely  are  poor  nutrlLlon  and 
poor  dietary  habits  related  to  the  need  for 
dental  and  health  care  In  later  life?  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  billions  of  dollars  it  costs  to 
meet  these  needs,  and  there  Is  a  mountain 
of  evidence  that  many  kinds  of  Illnesses  are 
nutrition  related. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  TV  ad  where  the  me- 
chanic has  just  done  a  costly  engine  overhaul 
because  the  oil  filter  was  not  replaced  regu- 
larly. The  mechanic  says  "You  can  pay  me 
now," — for  a  simple  oil  filter — "or  ;ou  can 
pay  me  later." 

If  we  neglect  our  nation's  health  we  will 
continue  to  pay  later  in  terms  of  ever  In- 
creasing medical  bills.  Unfortunately,  we 
don't  know  the  specific  answers  to  these 
questions.  But  I  do  believe  the  answers  can 
be  found. 

For.  this  reason,  I  plan  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assemble  a  group  of  experts 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  universal  nutrition  program  for 
children.  Its  costs,  and  Its  impact  on  other 
cost  areas.  Such  a  study  also  would  be  con- 
cerned with  the  cost  savings  that  would  ac- 
crue through  simplifying  and  streamlining 
program  administration. 

Your  organization  should  lend  its  talent 
and  experience  to  assist  in  this  undertaking. 
This  has  been  a  happy  and  joyous  occa- 
sion for  me.  I  wish  you  well.  And,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  with  you  to  help  Improve  the 
health  and  nutrition  of  all  children. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  MESOTHE- 
LIOMA RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  has 
traveled  a  very  rocky  road  since  its  cre- 
ation. The  goals  of  OSHA  are.  indeed, 


laudable  and  worthy  of  continued  sup- 
port :  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  for  working  men  and 
women  across  our  great  land. 

Yet  the  act  and  its  administration 
have  been  attacked  by  protagonists  as 
well  as  antagonists  as  being  both  en- 
tirely too  weak  and  overly  tough.  Some- 
where between  these  two  extreme  posi- 
tions reflects  OSHA's  true  state. 

There  are  serious  problems  regarding 
the  act's  administration;  it  is  not  fic- 
tion. OSHA's  deficiencies  have  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  in  Labor 
Committee  oversight  hearings  and  yet 
no  remedial  legislation  of  any  kind 
seems  to  be  forthcoming  from  that  com- 
mittee. For  example,  I  am  told  that 
even  a  single  proposal  amending  OSHA 
to  provide  for  volimtary  onsite  consul- 
tation and  education  services  to  help 
employers  comply  with  the  act  could  not 
be  enacted  by  the  Senate  last  Congress. 
This  was  the  case  despite  widespread  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  proposal  In  this 
body  as  well  as  House  approval  of  the 
concept. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  allowing  OSHA  to  languish  in 
this  state  of  dissension  and  ineffective- 
ness. While  the  debate  continues  as  to 
OSHA's  fate,  my  colleagues  should  know 
that  some  private  parties  are  rolling  up 
their  sleeves  to  get  the  job  done.  Spe- 
cifically the  Johns -Ma  nville  Co.  and  the 
International  Association  of  Heat  and 
Frost  Insulators  have  formed  a  joint 
labor-management  effort  to  eliminate 
the  needless  tragedy  of  job-re&ted  ill- 
ness by  creating  the  Mount  Sinai  Cancer 
Research  Center. 

This  organization  was  formed  to  con- 
duct research  into  the  early  detection, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  mesothe- 
liomoY-^be  asbestos -related  disease 
which  has  affected  so  many  industrial 
workers.  This  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
determination  by  labor  and  industry  to 
work  together  to  fight  against  job-related 
Illnesses  is  commendable.  Hopefully  it 
will  begin  a  trend  whereby  other  labor 
and  management  groups  will  in  a  simi- 
lar way  combine  to  accomplish  OSHA's 
mission  with  a  minimum  of  conflict.  The 
health  and  safety  of  employees  shoiild 
not  be  caught  in  the  struggle  between 
OSHA's  competing  forces  and  the  Meso- 
thelioma Research  and  Therapy  Center 
underscores  this  principle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the  As- 
bestos Worker  which  gives  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  the  joint  project  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Asbestos  Worker,  February  1977] 

Uniok,  Johns-Manville  Set  Up  Mount  Sinai 

Cancer  Research  Center 

General  President  Andrew  T.  Haas  joined 
with  Johns-Manville  Corporation  President 
John  A.  McKlnney  and  members  of  the  med- 
ical and  scientific  community  in  New  York 
last  month  to  aimounce  a  unique  new  center 
for  research  Into  early  detection,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  mesothelioma. 

The  center,  to  be  located  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
Medical  Center,  is  a  Joint  venture  of  the  In-  * 


tematlonal  Association  of  Heat  and  FVost 
Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  and  the 
Johns-Manville  Corporation.  Initial  funds  for 
the  center  are  being  provided  equally,  with 
the  Union's  $250,000  contribution  coming 
from  the  Insulatrr's  Health  Hazard  Fund. 

The  new  center  will  concentrate  on  re- 
search into  pre-cllnlcal  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  asbestos-related  disease  of  the 
pleural  lining  for  which,  so  far,  there  has 
been  up  cure. 

Secretary-Treasurer  William  O.  Bernard 
and  General  Executive  Board  members  ac- 
companied President  Haas  to  the  press  con- 
ference which  was  attended  by  major  new-s 
media  representatives  Including  reporters 
from  The  New  York  Times,  the  Medical 
World  News,  ABC-TV  News,  and  other  news- 
paper and  broadcast  journalists. 

Addressing  the  conference.  President  Haas 
welcomed  the  "spirit  of  cooperation  and  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  labor  and  indus- 
try In  the  fight  against  Job-related  Illnesses 
which  threaten  the  health  and  well-being 
of  all  workers." 

Referring  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1972  and  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  of  1976  as  "the  outgrowth  of 
Increased  recognition  and  concern  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  American  wcrkers."  he 
added,  "beneficial  as  they  are,  however,  these 
laws  do  not  represent  a  total  solution  to  the 
threat  of  human  pain,  suffering,  and  de.tth 
inflicted  by  the  work  environment. 

"The  Mesothelioma  Research  and  Therapy 
Center  at  Mount  Slnal  is  an  example  of  what 
can  further  be  done,  in  a  spirit  of  labor- 
management  cooperation,  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  the  needless  tragedy  of  job- 
related  illness." 

In  his  remarks  before  the  press  conference, 
Johns-MansvUle  President  McKlnney,  cited 
his  firm's  cooperation  with  the  union  noting, 
"I  don't  think  there  could  be  any  more  elo- 
quent testimony  as  to  the  urgency  of  this 
work  to  be  done  at  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
months  ahead  than  this  partnership." 

Mr.  McKlnney  added  that  Johns-Manville 
"is  particularly  eager  to  do  anything  it  can, 
not  just  to  correct  old  errors,  but  also  to 
take  preventive  measures  to  see  that  the 
workers  of  today  and  tomorrow  are  not  sub- 
jected to  health  lia^rds." 

Both  President  Haas  and  Mr.  McKlnney 
noted  that  the  nev,'  center  Is  the  second  Joint 
venture  for  the  union  and  the  company. 
In  the  late  1960's,  a  contribution  from  the 
two  groups  enabled  Mount  Slnal  researchers 
to  discover  through  an  electron  microscope 
the  dangers  of  sprayed  asbestos  In  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

Also  participating  In  the  press  conference 
were  Drs.  Irving  J.  Selikoff  and  James  F. 
Holland,  who  will  be  co-directors  of  the  n^w 
program;  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers.  Mount 
Slnal  president  and  dean;  Sheldon  W.  Sam- 
uels, director  of  the  Department  of  Occu- 
pational and  Environmental  Health,  Indus- 
trial Union  Department.  AFL-CIO;  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Mlllicent  Fenwick  (R-N.J.);  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Rauscher  Jr.  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  Research  Department;  and  Dr. 
Paul  Kotln  of  the  Health,  Safety  and  En- 
vironment Department  of  Johns-Manville 
Corporation. 

Dr.  Chalmers  welcomed  the  participants' 
and  noted  that  the  new  program  "goes  be- 
yond a  partnership  between  industry  and 
labor.  The  new  project  offers  the  combined 
efforts  of  two  major  Mount  Slnal  facilities  " — 
the  Department  of  Neoplastic  Diseases,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Holland,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Laboratory  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Selikoff. 

"This  is  a  merger  of  epidemiology,  public 

health,  basic  science,  and  clinical  application 

all  aimed  at  a  single  enemy,  environmental 

cancer,"  he  explained. 

Dr.  Selikoff  told  the  conference  that  the 
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Identification  and  slgnlficai 
of  occupational  cancer 
them  a  new  problem — "wha 
millions  of  Individuals 
causing)   agent  In  the  past 
risk  of  cancer  In  the  future." 
Dr..Sellkoff  explained  tha' 
past  10  to  20  years  has  been 
Important"  In  teaching  that 
tlonal  materials  In  our  env 
Ing  adverse  Impact  on  world 
"In  the  1930s,  40s,  and  SOs 
any  Idea  about  the  Impact 
doing  to  our  environment  by 
certain  materials,"  Dr.  Sellkcff 

"In  the  1960s,  however," 
gan  to  realize  this  Impact 
taking  the  results  of  researc  i 
cancer  and  accepting  an 
cure." 

The  results  of  such  eJort 
are  evident.  Dr.  SlelkofT  no 
20  years  ago  a  diagnosis  of 
would  alihcst  certainly  ha 
warrant   and   I   think   the 
cure  could  have  been  count^ 
Today,  however,  we  can 
cent  of  the  cases." 

Co-director  Dr.  Holland 
center  "a  venture  to  set  the 
participation.    The   problem 
building  a  center,  but.  rath4r, 
lem  of  bringing  together  the 
of  the  various  areas  of  concer  i 

"The  Asbestos  Workers 
ManvUle  Corporation 
tha  spectrum  of  concern."  he 

Dr.   Holland   noted   that 
"offers  the  promise  of  s  _ 
a  rare  opportunity  to  create  a 
for    the    study    of    other 
caused  cancers. 

"Not  only  Is  it  essential 
causes  of  environmental 
diagnosis,  but  we  must  kniw 
biochemical  changes  In  tlssui  s 
velops  and  use  this  knowledg  ; 
fectlve  treatment  for  these 
The  Mesothelioma  Center 
portunlty,  Dr.  Holland  said. 
The  overall  thrust  of  the  , 
to.  first,  determine  who  Is  11 
mesothelioma   and  why: 
mine  by  what  means 
and,   finally,    the   developme  it 
treatments  and,  hopefully,  a 
thelloma. 

The  program  will  be 
specific  areas:  _  . 

Studies  conducted  with  a 
patients. 

The   use   of   early   dlagnos 
The  use  of  personnel  at 
Of  science  and  medicine. 

The  use  of  chemotherapy 
of    treatment,    including 
stirgery.  and  radiotherapy. 

The  translation  of  finding 
medical  commufllty. 

Participants  In  the  press 
that  85  per  cent  of  all 
are  directly  caused  by 
for  a  7  per  cent  death  rate 
workers  and  others  coming  In 
with  the  material  over 
time. 

Mesothelioma,  a  malignant 
lining  of   the   chest   or 
rare  prior  to  1960.  In  recent 
It  has  appeared  with 
and  It  Is  often  associated 
posur?  to  asbestos  br  the 
20.  30.  or  more  years  before 
individuals    exposed 
bestcs  as   Insulators   on 
mesothelioma  is  a  serious 
has  resisted  treatment. 
Surgical  removal  has 
be    unsuccessful.    Individual 
within  two  years  following 
Moreover,    the   unusually 
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time  between  first  exposure  to  asbestos  and 
detection  of  disease  underscores  the  need  for 
effective  legislation  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  who  are  stricken. 

Representative  Fenwlck  stressed  this  need 
while  announcing  at  the  press  conference 
that  she  intends  to  introduce  in  Congress 
a  "white  lung  bill"  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance. 

"I  have  the  beginnings  of  this  bill  right 
here,"  she  said,  holding  up  the  manuscript, 
"and  I  have  been  discussing  it  with  Presi- 
dent Haas." 

Dr.  Kotin  of  Johns-Manville  termed  the 
new  center  a  "bridging  of  concerns  v/hlch 
are  triangular  in  nature.  First,  we  must  pro- 
vide a  safe  work  place.  Second,  we  mvist  edu- 
cate the  worker,  the  consumer,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  about  environmental  safety  and 
health.  And,  third,  we  must  commit  o\xr  re- 
sources to  undo  the  bad  practices  of  the 
past." 

Dr.  Kotin  added  that  "most  importantly, 
this  center  will  address  the  problem  In  a  way 
most  likely  to  achieve  results." 

Mr.  Samuels  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Industrial 
Union  Department  expressed  his  feeling  that 
the  center  represents  "a  prayer  and  an  in- 
junction" in  which  mankind  has  chosen  to 
commit  himself  to  the  protection  of  life 
above  all  else. 

He  added  that  the  center  is  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  "polarization  between  union  and 
management,  both  of  which  have  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  worker  at  stake. 

Support  for  the  program  "in  any  way  pos- 
sible" was  pledged  during  the  conference  by 
Dr.  Rauscher  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Tl-iroughout  the  press  conference,  partici- 
pants expressed  optimism  for  the  success  of 
the  new  research  program  and  collectively  is- 
sued an  invitation  to  other  groups  to  Join  in 
the  effort  not  only  in  the  attack  against 
mesothelioma,  but  for  additional  informa- 
tion useful  in  the  detection,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  other,  equally  tragic 
forms  of  canc:r. 

Beyond  these  hopes,  however,  the  creation 
of  the  new  center  at  Motint  Sinai  offers  a 
lesson  as  expressed  by  Congresswoman  Fen- 
wick. 

"We  see  a  model  for  society  in  this  center." 
said  the  congresswoman.  "We  see  a  union 
concerned  for  its  members  and  a  great  cor- 
poration concerned  about  its  workers. 

"We  (in  government)  and  others  (in  the 
private  sector)  can  learn  the  lesson  of  co- 
operation in  this  attempt  to  solve  a  mutual 
problem.  Can  this  lesson  not  be  applied  to 
all  of  society?  Let  us  hope  so  and  let  us  work 
in  that  direction." 


LAKE  LANIER  ISLANDS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly,  while  In  ses- 
sion in  Atlanta,  adopted  a  resolution 
which,  for  myself  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Nunn,  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[General  Assembly] 
Resolution 
To  petition  the  United  States  Congress  for 
funds  as  a  grant  to  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  purp(»e  of 
constructing  a  partially  controlled  access 
road  from  Georgia  Highway  365  to  the 
"Lake  Lanier  Islands":  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Whereas,  the  "Lake  Lanier  Islands"  are 
within  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
Impoundments  of  Lake  Sidney  Ijanier;  and 

Whereas,   the  "Lake  Lanier  Islands"   are 


leased  by  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engl- 
neers  to  the  Lake  Lanier  Islands  Development 
Authority,  an  Instrumentality  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  o^ievelopment 
and  operation  as  a  public  recreational  area; 
and 

Whereas,  the  "Lake  Lanier  Islands"  are 
accessible  only  by  Georgia  Highway  347  which 
has  an  "at  grade"  railroad  crossing  and 
which  crosses  major  North/South  traffic 
arteries;  and 

Whereas,  the  "Lake  Lanier  Islands"  visita- 
tion is  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  two  mil- 
lion visitors  annually  before  1980. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia  that  the  United 
States  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  from 
funds  other  than  those  normally  apportioned 
to  Georgia  for  highway  purposes,  such  fimds 
as  necessary  to  construct  a  partially  con- 
trolled access  highway  to  the  "Lake  Lanier 
Islands"  from  Georgia  Highway  365. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  an  appro- 
priate copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  States  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Representa- 
tives to  the  United  Sttaes  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  are  requested  to  present 
this  Resolution  as  being  in  the  best  interest 
and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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TAX  ON  AMERICANS  ABROAD 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  not- 
ed with  pleasure  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  voted  on  March  16  to  include 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  S.  772,  in  the 
tax  portion  of  the  President's  economic 
stimulus  package.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend all  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  doing  so.  S.  772  would  change  the 
effective  date  of  thase  provisions  of  the 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act  which  affect  Amer- 
icans living  or  working  abroad  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976  to  January  1,  1977. 

Aside  from  correcting  an  injustice, 
this  change  will  further  the  goals  of 
President  Carter  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy. The  Treasury  had  estimated  that 
the  changes  made  in  the  1976  Tax  Re- 
form Act  would  cost  American  taxpayers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  million  per 
year.  Information  I  have  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  effects  of  the  changed  tax 
treatment  for  Americans  working  abroad 
will  be  very  much  greater.  In  discus- 
sions with  just  one  company.  I  have 
learned  that  they  expected  to  pay  an 
extra  $9  million  in  taxes  just  to  cover 
last  year's  operations.  Changing  the  ef- 
fective date  of  these  provisions  will  save 
them  that  cost  this  year;  however,  they 
face  the  same  increased  costs  next  year 
As  a  result,  their  competitive  position 
in  the  world  market  will  be  severely  dam- 
aged. America's  competitive  position  in 
general  will  also  be  severely  damaged 
by  our  current  tax  policies. 

I  hope  that  the  provisions  of  S.  772 
remain  in  H.Rr  3477  throu.<?h  the  floor 
debate  and  through  the  conference  com- 
mittee. We  will  then  have  the  remainder 
of  this  year  to  reconsider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  taxation  on  Americans  working 
abroad.  I  think  any  realistic  analysis 
will  demonstrate  that  our  tax  policy  in 
the  past,  and  certainly  as  it  now  stands, 
has  hindered  American  business  opera- 
tions overseas. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  March  17,  1977, 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
cerning this  issue  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks.  I  think  this 
story  graphically  points  out  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  our  tax  policy  in  rggard 
to  America's  international  economic 
standing.  In  this  season  when  the  foul 
winds  of  protectionism  are  beginning  to 
stir  in  the  land  again,  we  in  Congress 
must  squarely  face  the  realities  of  in- 
ternational economic  competition  and 
their  far-reaching  effects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  17,  1977] 
U.S.  Firms  in  MmEASX  Have  Tougher  Going; 
Tax  Reform  Act  Cited 
(By  Ray  Vicker) 
Riyadh,    Saudi    Arabia. — U.S.    exports    of 
goods  and  services  are  running  into  tougher 
competition  in  the  Middle  East,  and  Ameri- 
cans and  others  in  the  region  say  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  Isn't  helping  matters  one 
bit. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  world's  fastest-grow- 
ing market,  and  its  most  important  coun- 
tries for  U.S.  companies  are  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  in  that  order.  The  Saudi  Arabian  mar- 
ket has  long  been  dominated  by  the  U.S.;  in 
1976,  U.S.  exports  here  climbed  to  $2.8  bU- 
llon  from  $1.5  billion  the  previous  year.  But 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  market  has  fallen,  from 
31%  In  1974  to  an  estimated  25%  now. 

American  sales  to  Iran  actually  declined 
last  year,  to  $2.8  billion  from  $3.2  billion  in 
1975.  At  the  same  time.  West  Germany's  sales 
to  Iran  increased  by  11%,  France's  by  19%. 

Over  all,  U.S.  nonmilitary  trade  with  the 
19  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  Increased  by  only  10%  in  1976  from 
1975,  after  an  increase  of  more  than  300% 
from  1972  to  1975.  Some  tapering  off  was  to 
be  expected — the  oil  producers  couldn't  in- 
definitely Increase  their  purchases  at  the  rate 
set  immediately  after  the  quadrupling  of  oU 
prices  in  1973 — but  the  tough  competition 
also  hurt. 

Now  comes  the  new  law,  which  many  ob- 
servers say  is  making  things  worse  by  in- 
creasing U.S.  firms'  costs  and  by  touching  off 
an  exodus  of  Americans  from  the  Middle  East. 

NOW    IN    EFFECT 

The  law,  which  takes  effect  with  the  cur- 
rent tax  returns,  tightens  Washington's  tax 
treatment  of  Americans  abroad.  Its  Impact 
varies  from  country  to  country,  but  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  U.S.  Income  tax  paid 
by  an  American  in  the  Middle  East  may  rise 
by  thousands  of  dollars.  Often  the  tax  will 
exceed  the  tax  he  would  have  paid  had  he 
stayed  in  the  U.S.  at  the  same  salary  but  with- 
out those  large,  and  taxable,  allowances  he 
gets  so  that  he  can  live  in  his  accustomed 
manner  in  this  high -cost  area — an  area  where 
an  ordinary  meal  may  cost  $20  and  a  decent 
apartment  may  rent  for  $2,000  a  month. 

Overseas  Americans  first  tax  returns  un- 
der the  new  law  aren't  due  till  June  15,  but 
the  measure's  Impact  on  U.S.  firms  could  be 
assessed  last  October  when  Congress  passed 
It.  Here  in  the  Middle  East  at  least,  the  re- 
percussions are  already  being  felt. 

Many  big  American  banks  and  other  firms, 
especially  companies  with  manufacturing 
operations  abroad,  compensate  employes  for 
any  added  taxes  they  incur  in  an  overseas 
post.  In  such  cases,  the  Americans  are  often 
an  insignificant  cost  item  in  a  sizable  opera- 
tion, and  the  added  costs  may  be  absorbed 
without  too  much  trouble. 

But  the  kind  of  U.S.  firm  most  common 
in  the  Middle  East— a  construction  com- 
pany, service  firm,  individual  entrepreneur 


or  one-shot  exporter  of  a  major  installation — 
operates  on  a  contract  basis  and  may  not  be 
able  to  bear  any  added  costs.  A  construc- 
tion company,  for  example,  may  have  a  3,- 
000-man  operation  that  includes  500  Ameri- 
cans. The  margin  of  profit  in  the  contract 
may  not  permit  the  firm  to  assume  their 
added  tax  burden. 

a   company's   OPTIONS 

If  the  burden  isn't  assumed,  the  Ameri- 
cans may  quit  and  go  home,  and  the  foreign 
expatriates  hired  to  replace  them  may  not 
fit  the  operation  so  well.  Disrupting  tholigh 
it  may  be,  the  hiring  of  foreign  expatriates 
to  replace  Americans  is  already  occurring 
as  other  Americans  are  no  longer  so  eager 
to  accept  overseas  assignments. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  firm  does  as- 
sume the  tax  burden,  then  the  profit  is 
slashed.  The  bid  on  the  next  contract  will 
have  to  be  high  enough  to  refiect  the  bur- 
den; hence  that  contract  may  be  lost  to.  say, 
a  British  or  Japanese  firm. 

Other  key  Americans  in  the  Middle  East 
are  business  consultants;  still  others  are  ad- 
visers to  ministries  of  the  host  government. 
Many  of  them  make  purchasing  decisions  to 
the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars  and,  because 
of  their  backgrounds,  visually  favor  Ameri- 
can products.  Although  an  adviser  might 
persuade  his  ministry  to  give  him  a  hefty 
raise,  generally  there  is  no  one  to  pay  these 
Americans'  added  taxes  except  themselves. 
These  people  are  experts  who  feel  they  can 
easily  find  jobs  in  the  U.S.,  and  many  of 
them  are  going  home.  They  are  being  re- 
placed by  other  nationals,  who  won't  be  dis- 
posed to  recommend  American  products. 
competitor's  moves 
All  this  comes  at  a  time  when  Japan,  West 
Germany.  France,  Italy  and  other  countries 
are  already  giving  strong  support  to  their 
hard-working  companies  in  the  Middle  East. 
One  $953  million  contract  in  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  lost  by  American  companies  to  a 
South  Korean  construction  firm.  Prance  has 
the  Inside  track  on  some  water  desalination 
projects;  French  President  Valery  Oiscard 
d'Estaing  recently  visited  Saudi  Arabia,  plug- 
ging France  as  an  economic  and  political 
friend.  West  German  companies  are  pushing 
much  harder  into  Iran.  Italy  dominates  the 
Libyan  market,  and  its  share  of  sales  is  in- 
creasing. In  a  press  conference  at  the  Inter- 
national Hotel  here,  a  member  of  a  Japanese 
trade  delegation  emphasizes  his  country's 
"total  readiness"  to  provide  Saudi  Araljla 
with  Japanese  industrial  and  technical 
know-how. 

"America  is  losing  out,  and  it  is  your  own 
government  which  is  accelerating  that  trend," 
says  Faisal  Beshlr.  Saudi  Arabia's  deputy 
minister  of  planning.  "I  recognize  the  right 
of  your  government  to  pass  any  laws  which 
it  wants.  But  In  this  case  it  is  America  which 
will  suffer,  not  us.  There  are  many  other 
countries  who  are  only  too  happy  to  replace 
America  in  supplying  us  with  the  things  we 
need."  Most  countries  don't  tax  nonresident 
citizens. 

Not  everyone,  it  seems,  agrees  that  the  new 
tax  law  is  having  such  dire  effects.  Tax  "re- 
formers" in  the  U.S.  say  Americans  abroad 
have  simply  been  avoiding  paying  their  fair 
share  of  U.S.  taxes,  and  a  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  task  force  has  recom- 
mended that  the  treatment  of  overseas  earn- 
ings be  tightened  still  further. 

Among  other  things,  the  1976  act  reduces 
to  $15,000  a  year— from  $20,000  and  In  some 
cases  $25,000 — the  amount  of  income  that 
an  overseas  taxpayer  can  exclude  from  re- 
ported earnings.  The  Ways  and  Means  task 
force  recommends  repeal  of  the  entire  ex- 
clusion. It  argues  that  living  costs  abroad  are 
often  lower  than  in  some  parts  of  the  U.S. 
and  that  in  those  cases  where  living  costs 
are  indeed  higher  abroad,  these  costs  "should 
not  be  provided  for  through  a  government 
subsidy." 


The  panel  does  propose  some  tax  relief  In 
lieu  of  the  exclusion.  It  urges,  for  example, 
that  overseas  workers  be  allowed  a  tax  de- 
duction for  expenses  of  educating  their  chil- 
ydren  when  these  are  reimbursed  by  employ- 
ers. And  it  recommends  retention  of  the  ex- 
clusion for  construction  and  engineering 
workers.  It  also  notes  that  if  the  exclusion  is 
designed  to  spxu-  U.S.  exports,  it  could  be  lim- 
ited to  Individuals  involved  in  the  export 
trade. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  argument  so 
far  as  the  Middle  East  is  concerned,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  certainly  seems 
undaunted.  "Business  opportunities  in  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  region  for 
aggressive  U.S.  companies  will  continue  to 
expand  in  1977.  U.S.  exports  may  top  $14  bil- 
lion (versus  $11  billion  in  1976)."  Kathleen 
Keim  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce says  in  a  recent  report.  - 

advantages  in  area 
America  does  enjoy  advantages  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  For  one  thing,  30,000  Americans 
are  in  Saudi  Arabia  now,  and  there  are  at 
least  as  many  elsewhere  in  the  area.  They  plug 
the  American'  way,  sell  U.S.  goods  and  show 
the  Saudis  how  to  apply  American  technol- 
ogy to  their  problems.  Seventy-five  Ameri- 
can consulting  firms  operate  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Contracts  outstanding  with  American  com- 
panies total  $17  billion.  Yet  company  officials 
display  anxieties. 

Costs  may  rise  no  matter  how  a  company 
reacts  to  the  tax  law.  If  it  hires  foreign  ex- 
patriates, the  turnover  will  lower  efficiency, 
at  least  for  a  while;  also,  the  company  may 
have  to  set  up  personnel  departments  in  for- 
eign lands.  If  the  company  flies  Americans 
in  and  out  on  a  rotating  basis  so  that  they 
remain  residents  of  the  U.S. — the  firm  there- 
by holding  on  to  Am.ericans  without  assum- 
ing any  added  tax  burden — that  costs  money, 
too,  even  if  it  is  cheaper  than  compensating 
employes  for  added  taxes. 

"Our  costs  have  been  increasing  and  that 
makes  us  less  competitive,"  says  Ben  Dorf- 
man,  vice  president  of  the  Dhahran  subsidi- 
ary of  Fluor  Corp.,  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction company,  as  he  discusses  the  tax 
law's  effects.  A  quarter  of  Fluor's  work  force 
here,  or  600  men,  are  Americans  and  they 
hold  some  of  the  top  jobs.  They  work  on  a 
giant  gas-collecting  networkjPeing  built  with 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co".  (Aramco)  in 
Saiidi  Arabia's  Eastern  Province.  That  proj- 
ect alone  could  have  a  final  price  tag  of  over 
$16  billion.  "A  lot  of  our  Americans,"  Mr. 
Dorfman  says,  "are  thinking  of  going  home." 
Similar  comments  come  from  Llndell  E. 
Montgomery,  manager  in  Saudi  Arabia  for 
Geophysical  Services  International,  a  Texas 
Instruments  subsidiary  onerating  in  Dhah- 
ran. "That  tax  bUl  is  adding  to  ova  cost  of 
doing  business,"  Mr.  Montgomery  says.  He 
heads  a  staff  of  175  senior-rated  expatriates, 
which  over  the  years  has  been  predomi- 
nantly American.  The  Americans  now  con- 
stitute less  than  30"^^  of  the  total  and  the 
firm  is  looking  to  foreigners  to  fill  even 
more  of  its  Jobs.  Geophysical  Services  stud- 
ies terrain  and  rock  structure  in  connection 
\^ith  oil  explorations. 

Neither  Fluor  nor  Geophysical  Services 
will  say  how  it  is  handling  individual  Amer- 
icans' added  tax  burden — perhaps  the  compa- 
nies are  helping  some  of  the  employes.  But 
both  firms  face  rising  turnover  and  both 
have  set  up  recruitment  programs  in  foreign 
lands.  A  spokesman  for  Geophysical  Services 
says  the  tax  bill  has  lowered  the  firm's  mar- 
gin of  profit  on  each  contract  by  a  percen- 
tage point. 

"irrevocable"  decisions 
"One  thing  that  oxu"  government  doesn't 
seem  to  realize  is  that  sometimes  decisions 
affecting  trade  may  be  irrevocable."  says 
Prank  Jungers,  Aramco's  chairman.  Mr. 
Jungers  notes  that  Aramco  built  the  first 
electricity  network  in  Saudi  Arabia's  East- 
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"If  taxes  are  being  collected 
in  Iran,  the  money  should  be 
not  to  the  United  states.  You 
is  actually  forcing  us  to  pay 
United  states  if  there  are 
we  want  to  keep  here." 
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YOUR  FIRST  ANSWER  IB  ALWAYS 
RIGHT 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  have  heard  the  adage  "your  first  an- 
swer is  always  right"  or  "never  second 
guess  yourself."  This  advice  is  most  often 
given  to  students  taking  examinations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  by  now 
be  feeling  lilce  the  student  who  changed 
a  correct  answer  on  an  examination  to  a 
wrong  answer  at  the  last  minute,  with 
respect  to  its  confirmation  of  S.  John 
Byington  as  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Most  of  us 
recall  that  when  his  nomination  first 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  vote 
was  against  confirmation.  Confirmation 
came  several  days  later  on  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  initial  vote. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  19,  1977,  appeared  an  article  on 
the  performance  of  S.  John  Byington  in 
his  new  post.  It  is  a  sad  story  that  por- 
trays an  egotistical,  arrogant  man  who 
is  abusing  a  position  of  trust  for  personal 
political  benefit.  It  is  a  story  that  saddens 
me  greatly  when  I  think  how  important 
the  work  of  the  Commission  is  to  the 
safety  of  millions  of  children  and  adults 
alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  March  17, 1977,  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chief  o?  ak  Agency  Stumps  To  Pbomote  It 
iuro  Matbe  Himself 
(By  Bruce  F.  Freed) 
Washington. — When    S.    John    Byington 
took  over  aschalrman  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  nine  months  ago,  his 
big  worry,  he  says,  was  that  not  enough  peo- 
ple knew  about  the  agency. 

So  he  set  out  to  change  that.  He  hired  two 
public-relations  firms  to  tell  him  to  make 
the  agency  more  widely  known,  and  he  began 
traveling  the  country  making  scores  of 
speeches. 

"It's  Imperative  that  I  be  an  aggressive 
public  speaker  to  get  the  commission  known," 
Mr.  Byington  says.  Soon  he  will  speak  In 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  and  this  simimer 
he  will  carry  the  word  about  the  commission 
to  a  conference  In  Japan. 

Although  the  39 -year-old  chairman  argues 
that  the  agency  cannot  be  effective  unless  It 
is  more  widely  known,  Mr.  Byington 's  critics 
contend  that  what  he  really  wants  is  to  make 
himself  better  known — so  he  can  get  elected 
to  political  office.  These  critics,  whose  nvmi- 
ber  is  growing  inside  the  commission  and 
within  the  consumer  movement  generaUy, 
olalm  that  he  Is  an  absentee  chairman,  and 
that  under  his  leadership  the  agency's  work 
has  lagged  and  staff  morale  has  dropped. 

ADVICE  mOM   A   CONStTMER 

"Why  don't  you  stay  home  and  run  the 
commission?"  demanded  Carol  Foreman,  who 
was  then  head  of  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  during  a  questlon-and-answer 
session  at  the  federation's  annual  meeting 
last  December.  (Mrs.  Foreman  recently  left 
the  federation  and  has  been  appointed  to  an 
Agriculture  Department  post.) 

Mr.  Byington  deni->s  that  his  traveling  and 
speechmaklng  are  in  preparation  for  a  politi- 
cal career  in  his  home  state  of  Michigan.  But 
some  of  his  friends  believe  that  is  the  case — 
and  there  Is  some  evidence  to  support  that 
view.  "I  think  John  wants  to  be  governor  of 
Michigan,"  says  a  longtime  acquaintance,  "or 
maybe  a  U.S.  Senator." 


ItkMr.  Byington  does  seek  higher  office,  he 
will  be  part  of  a  common  Washington  phe- 
nomenon— the  ambitious  young  man  who 
uses  a  relatively  obsciure  federal  Job  as  a 
base  for  seeking  higher  office.  Among  others 
who  have  followed  this  course  in  recent  years 
are  Rufus  Edmlsten,  a  Senate  Watergate 
committee  aide  who  became  North  Carolina's 
attorney  general  and  now  apparently  hopes 
to  become  a  Senator  or  governor,  and  Lewis 
Engman,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  who  ran  lor  Senator  in 
Michigan  last  year  but  lost  in  the  Republi- 
can primary. 

Mr.  Byington  was  deputy  director  of  the 
White  House  Consumer  Affairs  Office  when 
President  Ford  nominated  him  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  commission.  Consumer  spokesmen 
foxight  his  nomination,  charging  that  he 
lacked  the  necessary  bactoground  for  the  Job 
and  arguing  that  his  apparent  opposition  to 
a  proposed  new  consumer  protection  agency 
proved  he  was  antlconsumer.  The  controversy 
held  up  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for 
six  months. 

Mr.  Byington  has  never  made  clear  his  at- 
titude about  a  new  consumer  protection 
agency,  but  he  has  argued  that  alternative 
ways  already  exist  for  consumers  to  get  their 
views  expressed  before  federal  regulatory 
agencies.  During  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Byington  nomination.  Sen.  John  Durkln  of 
New  Hampshire  complained  to  his  colleagues: 
"We  had^a  very  difficult  Job  in  the  hearings 
getting  the  nominee  to  tell  us  whether  he 
would  support  the  consumer  protection 
agency  or  not.  He  was  extremely  evasive 
throughout  the  hearings,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  have  to  say  .  .  .  that  he  would  not  tell  you 
if  your  coat  was  on  fire." 

When  he  finally  took  over  the  commission, 
Mr.  Byington  found  that  the  agency  was 
being  heavily  criticized  by  consumer  groups 
and  some  lawmakers  as  falling  to  carry  out 
its  primary  task  of  setting  federal  safety 
standards  for  consumer  products.  Mr.  Bying- 
ton promised  to  turn  the  commission  into 
"the  best  regulatory  agency  in  town." 

In  fact,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
quarrelsome  agencies  in  the  capital.  Deter- 
mined to  show  he  was  boss,  Mr.  Byington 
immediately  redrew  the  agency's  organization 
chart,  setting  up  new  offices  and  hiring  out- 
siders to  run  them.  That  provoked  cries  of 
"one-man  rule"  and  charges  that  he  was 
thwarting  the  congressional  intention  that 
agency  policy  be  set  by  the  full  five-member 
commission. 

"Government  by  ambush,"  charged  R. 
David  Pittle,  the  panel's  vice  chairman.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  blocked  some  of 
the  Byington  appointments  because  civil- 
service  rules  weren't  followed.  Late  last  year, 
Blr.  Pittle  and  the  other  commissioners  fin- 
ally forced  Mr.  Byington  to  agree  to  give 
them  advance  notice  before  making  fvirther 
personnel  or  organizational  changes. 

But  the  damage  already  had  been  done, 
according  to  agency  staff  members,  many  of 
whom  have  become  bitter  opponents  of  their 
chairman. 

Staff  members  contend  that  the  serious 
work  of  the  agency — setting  product  safety 
standards — is  lagging  and  the  lag  is  mainly 
the  chairman's  fault.  Since  Mr.  Byington 
took  over,  only  a  standard  on  architectural 
glass  has  been  approved  (and  It  had  been  in 
the  works  since  1973) .  Mr.  Byington  has  pro- 
posed only  three  other  standards:  affecting 
refiise  bins,  baby  pacifiers  and  lead-based 
house  paint,  and  they  are  a  long  way  from 
adoption. 

Staff  members  complain  that  for  four 
months  many  of  them  were  diverted  to  pre- 
pare "product  profiles,"  which  Mr.  Byington 
has  said  would  help  the  commission  decide 
which  products  it  shoxild  set  safety  stand- 
ards for.  The  staff  members  say  the  profiles 
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are  "publicity  gimmicks"  that  have  turned 
out  to  be  worthless  to  the  commission. 
A  sample  of  the  product-profile  prose: 
"Substantial  amount  of  front  end  R&D 
has  been  conducted  by  NBS.  Therefore, 
CPSC  regulatory  development  effort  should 
be  minimal.  Development  of  an  MSR  under 
Section  7  could  Incorporate  NBS  work  with 
few,  if  any,  modifications.  Adoption  of  UL 
Standard  217  (standard  for  single  and  multi- 
ple-station smoke  detectors)  might  provide 
the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  MSR." 

Consumer  advocates  are  even  more  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Byington  today  than  they  were 
when  trying  to  block  his  appointment.  "I 
never  thought  John  would  be  as  disruptive 
an  influence  at  the  commission  as  he's 
turned  out  to  be,"  sfiys  Carol  Foreman. 
Robert  J.  McEwen,  a  member  of  an  outside 
advisory  council  named  by  the  full  commis- 
sion, says  Mr.  Byington  should  resign.  "He's 
put  on  a  reorganization  that's  more  show 
than  substance,"  Mr.  McEwen  says,  "and 
he's  more  interested  in  advertising  and  his 
Industry  contacts  than  in  producing  stand- 
ards." 

Mr.  Byington,  a  Republican,  says  he  Is 
being  unjustly  criticized.  "My  main  task 
when  I  came  here  was  to  reorganize  the 
commission  and  to  get  it  running  effec- 
tively." he  says.  "Whatever  opposition  I  en- 
counter comes  from  the  fact  that  I've  reor- 
ganized the  agency."  He  contends  that  it  is 
only  natural  for  employes  who  had  been 
comfortable  with  the  status  quo  to  object  to 
the  changes  he  has  made. 

Regarding  criticism  from  consumer  lead- 
ers, he  says,  "I  don't  tmderstand  why  the 
consumer  groups  in  Washington  are  still 
hostile  toward  me.  I  don't  feel  that  hostUlty 
In  my  dealings  with  consumer  groups 
around  the  country."  He  notes  that  con- 
sumer groups  have  long  maintained  that  the 
agency  was  doing  a  poor  Job  and  that  they 
therefore  should  praise  him  for  "trytog  to 
turn  it  around." 

Mr.  Byington  says  he  hasn't  any  intention 
of  resigning.  Unlike  most  other  regulatory 
agencies,  the  commission  operates  under 
legislation  granting  the  chairman  and  the 
other  four  commissioners  (two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans)  fixed  terms.  Mr. 
Byington  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  his  term  expires  in  October  1978. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Byington  will  keep  traveling 
around  the  country  to  spread  the  word  about 
the  commission — and  about  himself,  in  a 
November  speech  In  San  FrancLsco,  Mr. 
Byington  said  he  had  gone  to  Washington 
"after  helping  Gov.  George  Romney  reorga- 
nize the  government  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan." He  added,  "We  reduced  the  number  of 
agencies  from  144  to  19."  He  didn't  mention 
that  his  Job  as  assistant  press  secretary  was 
mainly  to  write  speeches  and  help  set  up 
radio  and  television  coverage  of  the  governor. 
Mr.  Byington's  speeches  sometimes  range 
rhapsodlcally  far  beyond  the  subject  of 
product  safety.  Election  Day  found  him  in 
Los  Angeles,  telling  a  civic  group: 

"I  believe  In  America's  greatness.  I  believe 
this  great  nation  embodies  the  great  hopes 
and  dreams  of  mankind.  If  you  agree,  then 
let  us  shake  off  the  cynicism  and  despond- 
ency that  surrounds  us.  Let  us  Individually 
and  collectively  accept  the  challenge  of  such 
a  radical  idea  as  believing  that  we  can  make 
a  difference." 

In  December,  he  took  a  government- 
financed,  six-day  tour  of  Europe,^  making 
several  speeches  and  observing  a  Common 
Market  meeting.  VtThy  Europe?  "It  was  a 
chance."  he  says,  "for  me  to  make  the  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  better  known  to  con- 
sumer leaders  there." 

Some  of  Mr.  Bjrlngton's  speaking  engage- 
ments are  lined  up  by  a  Los  Angeles  public 
relations  firm,  Terzlan  Associates,  to  which 
the  commission  paid  $17,878  In  consulting 
fees  last  year,  although  the  commission  it- 
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self    employs    six    full-time    public-affairs 
specialists. 

"John  called  me  soon  after  he  took  over 
the  commission,"  recalls  Carl  Terizlan,  the 
firm's  president,  "and  said  he  wanted  me  to 
look  at  the  commission's  reputation  and  the 
public's  concept  of  It."  The  Terzlan  firm 
proceeded  to  do  an  analysis  for  Mr.  Bying- 
ton of  ways  to  Improve  the  commission's 
image.  (The  chairman  already  had  employed, 
at  a  cost  to  the  commission  at  $9,500,  a 
Washington  consulting  firm  to  do  a  study 
of  the  commission's  public-affairs  operation. 
That  firm  recommended  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, later  carried  out,  to  "raise  the  image 
of  the  commission  and  give  It  position  and 
credlbaity  within  the  industrial  and  con- 
sumer communities.") 

While  trying  to  Improve  the  commission's 
Image,  the  Terzlan  firm  also  has  worked  on 
Mr.  Evlngton's  Image.  Mr.  Terzlan  says  he  has 
arranged  several  Byington  speeches,  has  per- 
suaded magazines  to  publish  articles  about 
the  chairman,  has  set  up  broadcast  coverage 
of  some  of  his  speeches,  and  has  Introduced 
him  to  "key  business  people." 

Mr.  Terzlan  says  some  of  the  work  for  Mr. 
Byington  was  paid  for  by  the  commission 
and  some  was  "volunteered,"  but  he  won't 
be  more  specific. 

Within  the  commission,  the  Terzlan  firm 
reports  only  to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Byington 
presumably  knows  how  to  evaluate  a  public- 
relations  firm's  work.  His  first  Washington 
Job,  In  the  early  1960s,  was  as  a  public- 
relations  man  for  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 


SHADOW  OPEN  MARKET 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Shadow  Open  Market  Committee  is  a 
group  of  academic  and  business  economic 
experts  who  meet  semiaimually  to  en- 
courage discussion  of  alternative  eco- 
nomic policies  and  to  recommend  poli- 
cies that  promote  economic  stability. 
They  carefully  watch  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  administration  and  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

At  its  semiannual  meeting  this  month 
the  conunittee  took  note  of  what  it  re- 
gards as  a  disquieting  change  in  eco- 
nomic policy  that  threatens  continued 
increased  employment  and  reduced  in- 
fiation.  The  committee  warns  that  a 
policy  of  stimulating  demand  now  may 
produce  a  temporary  increase  In  employ- 
ment at  the  expense  of  higher  infiation 
and  higher  unemployment  later.  As  the 
committee  points  out,  production  of 
money  is  no  cure  for  the  shortfalls  in  the 
production  of  goods. 

In  place  of  economic  policies  that  will 
increase  the  money  supply  to  allow  for 
more  spending,  we  need  to  lower  the  tax 
rates  in  order  to  increase  the  incentives 
to  hire,  to  work,  and  to  invest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
policy  statement  of  the  committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Policy  Statement  of  the  Shadow  Open 
Market  Committee 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve  have  pursued 
policies  that  fostered  recovery,  increased  em- 
ployment and  reduced  Infiation.  The  economy 
Is  now  closer  to  the  long-term  goal  of  high 
employment  without  infiation  than  many  be- 
lieved possible  a  year  or  two  ago. 


Currently,  statements  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  actions  of  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  suggest  that  this  approach  has 
ended.  EmphasU  appears  to  have  shifted  to 
the  system  of  priorities  and  fine  tuning  based 
on  the  mistaken  belief  that  poUcjnnakers  can 
reduce  unemployment  without  Increasing  in- 
flation. Fine  tuning,  whenever  it  has  been 
tried,  has  resulted  in  higher  inflation  and 
often  higher  unemployment. 

At  Its  meeting  today,  the  Shadow  Open 
Market  Committee  took  note  of  some  dis- 
quieting policy  proposals  and  actions.  These 
Include  (l)  a  package  of  stimulants  to  bring 
about  a  short-term  blip  In  employment  and 
consumption,  but  little  encouragement  to 
capital  formation — a  crucial  determinant  of 
productivity  Increases  that  sustain  long-term 
growth  of  employment  and  standards  of 
living;  (2)  proposed  changes  in  taxes  and  in 
minimum  wages  that  Increase  unemploy- 
ment and  reduce  Incentives  to  work;  (3) 
pressure  on  foreign  governments  to  inflate 
their  economies  in  the  hope  of  gaining  sup- 
port for  inflationary  policies  in  the  United 
States;  (4)  an  Increased  growth  rate  of 
money,  currency  and  demand  deposits  that 
stimulates  the  economy  now,  but  raises  the 
rate  of  inflation  in  future  years. 

We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  capital 
formation  can  be  encouraged  only  by  stim- 
ulating consumption  expenditures.  Lagging 
Investment  Is  more  likely  to  revive  If  busi- 
ne;smen  can  confidently  look  forward  to  an 
environment  in  which  government  deficits 
do  not  absorb  $100-$160  billion  of  private 
sector  savings  In  the  next  two  years.  Real 
savings  would  then  be  avaUable  to  finance 
expenditures  on  plants  and  equipment. 

It  Is  misguided  to  attempt  to  stimulate 
consumption  expenditures  by  expansive 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  In  response  to 
supply  cutbacks  In  a  period  such  as  the  ex- 
tremely cold  winter  of  1976-77?  Production 
of  money  Is  no  cure  for  the  shortfalls  In  the 
production  of  goods. 

If  the  proposal  to  raise  minimum  wages  Is 
adopted,  this  will  lead  to  higher  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  for  new  entrants  into  the 
labor  force.  The  result  wllljbe  to  Increase 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Reswve  to  Increase 
the  monetary  growth  rate  and  ultimately  to 
raise  the  inflation  rate.  ' 

We  should  refrain  from  pressuring  foreign 
governments  to  inflate  their  economies.  They 
are  better  Judges  than  we  are  of  their  own 
national  Interests. 

A  return  to  high  employment  without  In- 
flation will  not  be  achieved  by  fine  tuning 
the  economy.  It  Is  doubtful  that  employment 
and  output  will  be  Increased,  on  average, 
during  the  next  three  to  five  years,  by  a  pol- 
icy of  Increas'ng  employment  now  and  slow- 
ing Inflation  "later."  A  lasting  recovery  with 
low  Inflation  can  be  achieved  If,  Instead  of 
fine  tuning,  we  proceed  gradually  to  achieve 
both  goals;  higher  employment  and  a  stable 
price  level. 

The  Commltteee  recommends  that  the 
s:rowth  rate  of  money — currency  and  demand 
deposits — ^be  held  in  the  range  of  4  to  4^4  per- 
cent for  the  next  year.  A  4  to  4^  percent  rate 
of  monetary  growth  would  bring  the  stock  of 
money  to  approximately  $320-bllllon  in  the 
third  quarter  1977  and  to  $326-bllllon  in  the 
flrst  quarter  1978.  These  projections  are  made 
from  the  average  $313-billion  that  would 
have  prevailed  in  flrst  quarter  1977  if  our 
previous  recommendations  had  been  fol- 
lowed. Currently,  we  anticipate  an  average 
money  stock  of  $315-blllion  for  the  flrst 
quarter,  so  the  policy  we  recommend  re- 
quires the  Federal  Reserve  to  offset  the  recent 
surge  in  money  and  then  maintain  a  less 
Inflationary  policy. 

the  choices   before  trs 
We  recognize  that  the  policy  we  recom- 
mend reduces  the  measured  growth  rate  of 
money,*" temporarily,  by  removing  the  recent 
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bulge  In  money  growth.  From 
1976  to  4th  quarter  1977,  our  pro^ 
the  growth  of  money  to  appro: 
percent,  near  the  lower  end  of 
Reserve  target  for  money,  but 
above  the  rate  ultimately  requirec 
price   stability.   The   recommend  sd 
growth  Is  one  percentage  point 
the  growth  rate  endorsed  by  Cha 
of  the  House  Banking  Commlttci 
than  thirty  members  of  Congres  i 

A  more  rapid  growth  of  money 
few  quarters  might  possibly  lead 
porary  Increase  In  employmen 
product. 

The  effects  of  higher  monetary 
not,  however,  limited  to  the  respt 
put   in    1977   or    1978.   Increased 
growth  raises  actual  and  antlci] 
tlon.  The  Increase  In  inflation  Is 
dlBtely  apparent  but  would  becoE 
in  1978  and  1979.  Once  again, 
faced  with  the  choice  we  had  in 
1974  and  in  the  intervening 
more  inflation  or  to  shift 
reducing  unemployment  to 
tlon.  Guidelines  and  guide] 
or  new  names — will  neither  reduce 
nor  change  the  outcome. 

The  choice  before  us  is  to  tra|e 
term    Increase    in    employment 
steadily    move    toward    high 
without  inflation.  The  Admli 
much  of  the  Congress  appear  to 
a  course  that  will  lead  to  high 
The  Federal  Reserve  flirts  with  1 
of  supporting  the  policy  by  Inc 
rate  of  monetary  growth. 

The  rate  of  monetary  expansl|)n 
ent  with  high  employment  and 
Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2 
Higher  rates   of  monetary 
us  away  from  our  long-term  „ 
crease  the  difficulty  of  restoring 
ment  and  ending  inflation. 
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WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.     MUSKIE.     Mr.     Pres 
February  23,  the  Supreme  Ccfirt 
a  decision  in  the  case  of  DuPo  tit 
Train  which  aflBrmed  the  w$er 
tlon  control  program  as  ere 
Congress  in  the  1972  Clean 
and  the  way  that  the  Envi 
Protection    Agency     has 
that  act.  The  Court,  in  an  8-to 
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recognized  that  Congress  meant  to  re- 
quire a  strong,  expeditious,  and  nation- 
ally uniform  program  of  effluent  reduc- 
tion; upheld  EPA's  strategy  of  issuing 
binding  effluent  limitation  guidelines  for 
subcategories  of  industry;  and  upheld 
the  Agency's  refusal  to  provide  a  var- 
iance mechanism  in  new  source  per- 
formance standards. 

This  decision  should  successfully 
conclude  the  10-year  effort  made  by  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  imiform,  bind- 
ing pollution  control  program.  And  it 
should  end  the  4-year  effort  to  dis- 
tort the  precise  intent  of  Congress  that 
effluent  guidelines  result  in  imiform  ap- 
plication of  effluent  controls. 

The  latter  efifort  had  limited  success 
in  lower  courts.  The  eighth  circuit  in 
CPC  International,  Inc.  against  Train 
found  that  EPA  could  only  provide 
guidance  to  permit  writers  with  regard 
to  existing  facilities  and  the  Fourth 
Circuit  in  DuPont  against  Train  found 
that  a  variance  procedure  must  be  In- 
cluded in  new  source  regulations.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  overturned  the  lower 
courts  and  held  that  these  decisions 
and  ^re  contrary  to  congressional  intent. 
ijave  chosen  /  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  should 
inflation,  /also  put  to  rest  other  Issues  which  have 
stalled  the  water  clean-up  effort.  For  ex- 
ample, the  third  circuit,  in  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  against  EPA, 
ordered  the  Agency  to  issue  its  existing 
source  regulations  in  ranges  of  num- 
bers. The  Supreme  Court  held  that  con- 
gressional statements  concerning 
"ranges"  referred  only  to  the  range  creat- 
ed by  single  number  limitations  for 
various  subcategories  within  any  one  in- 
dustry category,  not  that  each  sub- 
category's requirements  be  expressed  as 
a  range  of  numbers. 
Tl  The  Supreme  Court   also  held   that 

nXie-S  ^^^  properly  satisfied  the  requirements 
■  of  section  304  of  the  act  in  its  regulations. 
Thus,  the  confusion  caused  by  the  "range 
of  numbers"  controversy  should  not  be 
clear.  Similarly,  there  is  now  hope  that 
the  confusing  notion  that  existing 
source  regulations  are  only  "presump- 
tively applicable"  will  be  replaced  by  a 
recognition  that  EPA  has  properly  im- 
plemented the  law  and  that  its  variance 
provision  for  the  1977  regulations  is  ap- 
propriately narrow  in  scope. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
dispose  of  all  unresolved  questions  of 
interpretation  of  the  1972  law.  But  most 
questions  were  addressed  and  decided. 
"The  contention  by  some  industries  that 
EPA  must  do  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
its  application  of  "Best  Available  Tech- 
nology, 1983"  requirements  to  individual 
sources,  a  view  flatly  contradicted  by  the 
language  and  legislative  history  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  has  been  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  important 
practical  benefit  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion.  The  Court  has  made  clear  that 

.^^  review   of   effluent  limitation   guideline 

against"  regulations  resides  solely  in  Federal 
pollu-  Courts  of  Appeals  and  not  in  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  This  adheres  to  the  congres- 
sional intent,  expressed  in  section  509  of 
the  act,  that  persons  affected  by  such 
regulations  have  the  due  process  of  law  to 
which  all  citizens  are  entitled,  but  that 
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Judicial  review  should   proceed  In  the 
most  expeditious  manner  possible. 

To  date  that  review  has  hardly  been 
expeditious.  The  only  result  of  review  has 
been  to  delay  and  frustrate  the  Nation's 
clean  water  effort. 

I  hope  with  the  Court's  imanimous  af- 
firmation of  congressional  intent  that 
those  who  have  been  resisting  compliance 
with  this  law  will  cease  this  resistance 
and  join  in  the  national  effort  to  clean 
up  our  vital  and  scarce  water  resources. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  decision  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  decision  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States] 
Syllabus:  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  et 
AL.  V.  Train,  Administrator,  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  et  al. 

(Note. — Where  it  is  feasible,  a  syllabus 
(headnote)  will  be  released,  as  is  being  done 
In  connection  with  this  case,  at  the  time  the 
opinion  is  issued.  The  syllabus  constitutes  no 
part  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  but  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Reporter  of  Decisions  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader.  See  United  States, 
v.  Detroit  Lumber  Co.,  200  U.S.  321,  37.) 
certiorari  to  the  united  states  court  of  ap- 
peals FOR  the  fourth  circuit 

No.  75-978.  Argued  December  8,  1976 — De- 
cided February  23, 1977  • 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  (Amendments)  author- 
ized a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken  to  eliminate 
all  discharges  of  pollutants  into  the  Nation's 
waters  by  1985.  The  first  steps  are  described 
In  §  304,  which  directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
(the  agency  charged  under  §  101  with  ad- 
ministering the  Amendments)  to  develop 
and  publish  various  kinds  of  technical  data 
as  guidelines  for  discharging  responsibilities 
under  the  Amendments.  Section  301(a)  pro- 
scribes the  discharge  of  any  poUutant  unless 
the  discharge  complies  with  certain  sections, 
including  §  301  Itself,  §  306,  and  «  402.  Sec- 
tion 301(b)  defines  the  effluent  limitations 
that  must  be  achieved  for  existing  "point 
sources"  (conveyances  from  which  pollu- 
tants are  discharged)  in  two  stages:  (l)  No 
later  than  July  1,  1977,  such  limitations  for 
point  sources  must  require  the  application 
of  the  "best  practicable  control  technology 
currently  available,"  and  (2)  by  July  1,  1983, 
the  limitations  for  "categories  and  classes  of 
point  sources"  must  require  application  of 
the  "best  available  technology  economically 
achievable."  Section  301(c)  authorizes  the 
EPA  Administrator  to  grant  variances  for  the 
1983  limitations  for  any  point  source  for 
which  a  permit  application  Is  filed  after 
July  1,  1977.  Section  301(b)  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  publish  regulations  establish- 
ing national  standards  for  new  sources  within 
each  category  of  sources  discharging  pollu- 
tants, and  §  306(e)  makes  it  \inlawful  to 
operate  a  new  source  in  violation  of  the  ap- 
plicable standard.  Section  402  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  Issue  permits  for  Individual 
point  sources,  and  also  to  review  and  approve 
the  plan  of  any  State  desiring  to  administer 
its  own  permit  program.  Section  509(b)(1) 
(E)  provides  that  review  of  the  Administra- 
tor's  action   in  approving  or  promulgating 
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•  Together  with  No.  75-1473,  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  et  al.  v.  Train,  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
No.  75-1705,  Train,  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  v.  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  et  al.,  also  on  certiorari  to  the 
same  covirt. 


any  effluent  limitation  under  i  301  or  §  306 
may  be  had  in  the  courts  of  appeals.  The  EPA, 
which  Is  empowered  under  §  501  (a)  to  make 
"such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out"  Its  functions,  promulgated  industry- 
wide regulations  imposing  three  sets  of  limi- 
tations on  petitioner  Inorganic  chemical 
manufacturers'  discharges  of  pollutants  into 
waters.  The  first  two  impose  progressively 
higher  levels  of  pollutant  control  on  existing 
point  sources  (a)  after  July  1,  1977,  and  (b) 
after  July  1,  1983,  and  the  third  set  imposes 
limits  on  "new  sources"  that  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  future.  Petitioner  manufac- 
turers filed  both  a  suit  in  the  District  Court 
to  set  aside  the  regulations  and  a  petition 
for  review  of  the  regulations  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  contending  that  §  301  is  not  an  in- 
dependent source  of  authority  for  setting 
effluent  limitations  by  regulation  but  is 
merely  a  description  of  such  limitations 
which  are  set  for  each  plant  on  an  Individual 
basis  during  the  permit-issuance  process, 
and  that  §  402  provides  the  only  authority 
for  lssuan</e  of  enforceable  limitations  on 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  by  existing 
plants.  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
District  Court's  dismissal  of  the  suit  to  set 
aside  the  regulations  on  the  ground  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  had  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
to  consider  the  validity  of  the  regulations, 
and  held  on  the  petition  for  review  that  the 
EPA  was  authorized  to  issue  "presumptively 
applicable"  effluent  limitations  and  new 
source  standards,  and  was  required  to  pro- 
vide a  variance  procedure  for  new  sources. 
Held: 

1.  The  EPA  has  authority  under  §  301  to 
limit  discharges  by  existing  plants  through 
Industry-wide  regulations  setting  forth  uni- 
form effluent  limitations  for  both  1977  and 
1983,  provided  some  allowance  is  made  for 
variations  in  individual  plants.  Pp.  12-22. 

(a)  Both  the  language  of  §  301  and  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Amendments  sup- 
port the  view  that  §  301  limitations  are  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Administrator,  that  they 
are  to  be  based  primarily  on  classes  and  cate- 
gories, ahd  that  they  are  to  take  the  form 
of  regulations.  Pp.  12-17. 

(b)  The  legislative  history  also  makes  it 
clear  that  §  304  guidelines  are  not  merely 
aimed  at  guiding  the  discretion  of  permit 
issuers  in  setting  limitations  for  Individual 
plants,  but  |  304  requires  that  the  guidelines 
survey  the  practicable  or  available  pollution 
control  technology  for  an  industry  and  assess 
its  effectiveness,  and  then  describe  the 
methodology  the  EPA  Intends  to  use  in  the 
§  301  regulations  to  determine  the  effluent 
limitations  for  particular  plants.  Pp.  17-18. 

(c)  The  above  construction  of  the 
Amendments  is  also  supported  by  §§  101(d) 
and  501(a).  Pp.  18-19. 

2.  Section  509(b)(1)(E)  unambiguously 
authorizes  court  of  appeals  review  of  EPA 
action  promulgating  an  effluent  limitation 
for  existing  point  sources  under  §  301,  and 
the  reference  in  §  509(b)  (1)  (E)  to  §  301  vras 
not  Intended  only  to  provide  for  review  of 
the  grant  or  denial  of  an  Individual  variance 
under  §  301  (c) .  Since  effluent  limitations  are 
typically  promulgated  in  the  same  proceed- 
ing as  the  new  source  standards  imder  §  306, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  intended  re- 
view of  the  two  sets  of  regtilatlons  to  be 
had  in  the  same  forum.  Pp.  22-23. 

3.  Variances  for  individual  plants  unable 
to  comply  with  the  new  source  standards 
issued  under  §  306  are  not  authorized.  Con- 
gress clearly  intended  regulations  under 
5  306  to  be  absolute  prohibitions,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  use  of  the  word  "standards" 
in  I  306,  as  well  as  by  the  description  of  the 
preferred  standard  as  one  "permitting  no 
discharge  of  pollutants."  Pp.  23-25. 

No.  75-978,  528  F.2d  1136,  affirmed;  Nos. 
75-1473  and  75-1705,  —  F.2d  — ,  affirmed  in 
part  and  reversed  in  part. 


Stevens,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  which  all  Members  joined,  except 
Povn:LL,  J.,  who  took  no  part  In  the  con- 
sideration or  decision  of  the  cases. 


[Supreme  Court  Of  The  United  States, 
No.  75-978,  75-1473  and  75-1705] 
On    Writs    of    Certiorari    to    the    United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  fob  the  Fourth 
Circuit. 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Company  et 
al..  Petitioners,  75-978  v.  RusseU  E.  Train. 
Administrator.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  et  al. 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Company, 
et  al..  Petitioners,  75-1473  v.  Russell  E.  Train, 
Admlillstrator,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Russell  E.  Train,  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Petitioner,  75- 
1705  V.  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Com- 
pany, et  al. 

[February  23, 1977] 

Mr.  Justice  Stevens  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Inorganic  chemical  manufacturing  plants 
operated  by  the  eight  petitioners  discharge 
various  pollutants  into  the  Nation's  waters 
and  therefore  are  "point  sources"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972,  86  Stat.  816, 
33  U.  S.  C.  §  1251  se  seq.  (Supp.  IV)  ("The 
Act").'  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency '  has  promulgated  industry-wide  reg- 
ulations imposing  three  sets  of  precise  limi- 
tations on  petitioners'  discharges.  The  first 
two  impose  progressively  higher  levels  of 
pollution  control  on  existing  point  sources 
after  July  1,  1977,  and  after  July  l.  1983,  re- 
spectively. The  third  set  imposes  limits  on 
"new  sources"  that  may  be  constructed  in 
the  future.* 

These  cases  present  three  important  ques- 
tions of  statutory  construction:  (1)  whether 
EPA  has  the  authority  under  §  301  of  the 
Act  to  issue  industry-wide  regulations  lim- 
iting discharges  by  existing  plants;  (2) 
whether  the  Covirt  of  Appeals,  which  ad- 
mittedly is  authorized  to  review  the  stand- 
ards for  new  sources,  also  has  jurisdiction 
under  §  509  to  review  the  regulations  con- 
cerning existing  plants:  and  (3)  whether 
the  new  source  standards  issued  under  i  306 
must  allow  variances  fdr  individual  plants. 

As  a  preface  to  our  discussion  of  these 
three  questions,  we  summarize  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  statute  and  then  describe  the 
procedure  which  EPA  followed  in  promulgat- 
ing the  challenged  regulations. 

THE   STATUTE 

The  statute,  enacted  on  October  18,  1972, 
authorized  a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  eliminating  aU  discharges 
of  pollutants  into  the  Nation's  waters  by 
1985. §  101(a)(1). 

The  first  steps  required  by  the  Act  are 
described  In  §  304,  which  directs  the  Admin- 
istrator to  develop  and  publish  various  kinds 
of  technical  data  to  provide  guidance  in 
discharging  responsibilities  imposed  by  other 
sections  of  the  Act.  Thus,  within  60  days, 
120  days,  and  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  Administrator  was  to  promul- 
gate a  series  of  guidelines  to  assist  the  States 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  permit  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  S  402.  §§304  (h).  (f).  (g). 
Within  270  days,  he  was  to  develop  the  infor- 
mation to  be  used  in  formulating  standards 
for  new  plants  pursuant  to  §306.  §  304(c). 
And  within  one  year  he  was  to  publish  regu- 
lations providing  guidance  for  effluent  limi- 
tations on  existing  point  sources.  Section  304 
(b)«  goes  into  great  detail  concerning  the 
contents  of  these  regulations.  They  must 
identify  the  degree  of  effluent  reduction  at- 
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tainable  through  use  of  the  best  practicable 
or  best  available  technology  for  a  class  of 
plants.  The  guidelines  must  also  "specify 
factors  to  be  taJcen  Into  account"  in  deter- 
mining the  control  measures  applicable  to 
point  sources  within  these  classes.  A  list  of 
factors  to  be  considered  then  follows.  The 
Administrator  was  also  directed  to  develop 
and  publish,  within  one  year,  elaborate  cri- 
teria for  water  quality  accurately  refiecting 
the  most  current  scientific  knowledge,  and 
also  technical  information  on  factors  nec- 
essary to  restore  and  maintain  water  quality. 
§304(a>.  The  title  of  §304  describes  it  as 
the  "information  and  guidelines"  portion  of 
the  statute. 

Section  301  is  captioned  "effiuent  limita- 
tions."" Section  301(a)  makes  the  discharge 
of  any  pollutant  unlawful  imless  the  dis- 
charge is  in  compliance  with  certain  enu- 
merated sections  of  the  Act.  The  enumerated 
sections  which  are  relevant  to  this  case  are 
§  301  itself,  §  306,  and  §  402.«  A  brief  word 
about  each  of  these  sections  is  necessary. 

(Section  402  •  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  issue  permits  for  individual  point  sources, 
and  also  authorizes  him  to  review  and  ap- 
prove the  plan  of  any  State  desiring  to  ad- 
minister its  own  permit  program.  These  per- 
mits serve  "to  transform  generally  applicable 
effluent  limitations  .  .  .  into  the  obligations 
(including  a  timetable  for  compliance)  of 
the  Individual  discharger  [s.]  .  .  ."  EPA  v. 
State  Water  Resources  Control  Board,  426  U.S. 
200,  205.  Petitioner  chemical  companies'  posi- 
tion in  this  Utlgation  is  that  §  402  provides 
the  only  statutory  authority  for  the  issuance 
of  enforceable  limitations  on  the  discharge  of 
I)ollutants  by  existing  plants.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  although  this  section 
authorizes  the  imposition  of  limitations  in 
Individual  permits,  the  section  itself  does  not 
mandate  either  the  Administrator  or  the 
States  to  use  permits  as  the  method  of  pre- 
scribing effluent  limitations. 

Section  306  •  directs  the  Administrator  to 
publish  within  90  days  a  list  of  categories  ol 
sources  discharging  iwllutants  and  within 
one  year  thereafter,  to  publish  regulations 
establishing  national  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  new  soxirces  within  each  category. 
Section  306  contains  no  provision  for  excep- 
tions from  the  standards  for  Individual 
plants;  on  the  contrary,  subsection  (e)  ex- 
pressly makes  it  unlawful  to  operate  a  new 
source  in  violation  of  the  applicable  stand- 
ard of  performance  after  Its  effective  date. 
The  statute  provides  that  the  new  source 
standards  shaU  refiect  the  greatest  degree  of 
effluent  reduction  achievable  through  appli- 
cation of  the  best  available  demonstrated 
control  technology. 

Section  301  (b)  defines  the  effluent  limita- 
tions that  shall  be  achieved  by  existing  point 
sources  in  two  stages.  By  July  1.  1977.  the 
effluent  limitations  shall  require  the  appli- 
cation of  the  best  practicable  control  tech- 
nology currently  available;  by  July  1,  1983, 
the  limitations  shall  require  application  of 
the  best  available  technology  economically 
achievable.  The  statute  expressly  provides 
that  the  limitations  which  are  to  become  ef- 
fective In  1983  are  applicable  to  "categories 
and  classes  of  point  sources";  this  phase  Is 
omitted  from  the  description  of  the  1977 
limitations.  While  §  301  states  that  these 
limitations  "shall  be  achieved,"  it  falls  to 
state  who  will  establish  the  limitations. 

Section  301  (c)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  grant  variances  from  the  1983  limi- 
tations. Section  301  (e)  states  that  effluent 
limitations  established  pursuant  to  §  301 
shall  be  applied  to  all  point  sources. 

To  summarize,  §  301  (b)  requires  the 
achievement  of  effluent  limitations  requiring 
use  of  the  "best  practicable"  or  "best  avaU- 
able"  technology.  It  refers  to  §  304  for  a 
definition  of  these  terms.  Section  304  re- 
quires the  publication  of  "regulations,  pro- 
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each  plant  on  an  individual  basis  during  the 
permit- issuance  process.  Under  the  Industry 
view,  the  §  304  guidelines  serve  the  function 
of  guiding  the  permit  Issuer  in  setting  the 
effluent  limitations. 

The  Jurisdictional  Issue  is  subsidiary  to  the 
critical  question  whether  EPA  has  the  power 
to  Issue  effluent  limitations  by  regulation. 
Section  690 (b)  (1)  provides  that  "[rjevlew  of 
the  Administrator's  action  .  .  .  (E)  In  ap- 
proving or  promulgating  any  effluent  limita- 
tion under  section  301"  may  be  had  In  the 
courts  of  appeals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Act  does  not  provide  for  judicial  review  of 
S  304  guidelines.  If  EPA  Is  correct  that  Its 
regulations  are  "effluent  limitations  under 
section  301,"  the  regulations  are  directly  re- 
viewable in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  If  industry 
is  correct  thats^the  regulations  can  only  be 
considered  S  304  guidelines,  suit  to  review 
the  regulations  could  probably  be  brought 
only  In  the  District  Court,  if  anywhere." 
Thus,  the  issue  of  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
regulations  is  Intertwined  with  the  Issue  of 
EPA's  power  to  issue  the  regulations." 
I 
We  think  I  301  Itself  is  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  statutory  language  concerning  the 
1983  limitations,  in  particular,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  these  limitations  are  to  be  set  by 
regulation.  Subsection  (b)  (2)  (A)  of  f  301. 
states  that  by  1983  "effluent  limitations  /or 
categories  and  classes  of  point  sources"  are 
to  be  achieved  which  will  require  "applica- 
tion of  the  best  available  technology  econom- 
ically achievable  for  such  category  or  class." 
(Emphasis  added.)  These  effluent  limitations 
are  to  require  elimination  of  all  discharges 
if  "such  elimination  is  technologically  and 
economically  achievable  for  a  category  or 
class  of  point  sources."  (Emphasis  added.) 
This  Is  "language  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  view  that  individual  effluent  limitations 
are  to  be  set  when  each  permit  Is  issued." 
American  Meat  Institute  v.  EPA.  626  P.  2d 
442,  450  (CA7  1975) .  The  statute  thus  focuses 
expressly  on  the  characteristics  of  the  "cate- 
gory or  class"  rather  than  the  characteristics 
of  Individual  point  sources."  Normally,  such 
class-wide  determinations  would  be  made  by 
regulation,  not  in  the  course  of  issuing  a 
permit  to  one  member  of  the  class.'" 

Thus,  we  find  that  5  301  unambiguously 
provides  for  the  use  of  regulations  to  estab- 
lish the  1983  effluent  limitations.  Different 
language  is  used  In  !  301  with  respect  to  the 
1977  limitations.  Here,  the  statute  speaks 
of  "effluent  limitations  for  point  sources," 
rather  than  "effluent  limitations  for  categor- 
ies and  classes  of  point  sources."  Nothing 
elsewhere  In  the  Act,  however,  suggests  any 
radical  difference  in  the  mechanism  iised  to 
impose  limitations  for  the  1977  and  1983 
deadlines.  See  American  Iron  «fe  Steel  Insti- 
tute V.  EPA,  526  F.  2d  1027,  1042  n.  32  (CAS 
1975) .  For  Instance,  there  Is  no  indication  in 
either  5  301  or  §  304  that  the  i  304  guidelines 
play  a  different  role  in  setting  1977  limita- 
tions. Moreover,  it  would  be  highly  anoma- 
lous If  the  1983  regulations  and  the  new 
source  standards"  were  directly  reviewable 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  while  the  1977 
regulations  based  on  the  same  administrative 
record  were  reviewable  only  in  the  District 
Court.  The  magnitude  and  highly  technical 
character  of  the  administrative  record  In- 
volved with  these  regulations  makes  It  al- 
most Inconceivable  that  Congress  would  have 
required  duplicate  review  In  the  first  In- 
stance by  different  courts.  We  conclude  that 
the  statute  authorizes  the  1977  limitations 
as  well  as  the  1983  limitations  to  be  set  by 
regulation,  so  long  as  some  allowance  Is 
made  for  variations  In  Individual  plants,  as 
EPA  has  done  by  Including  a  variance  clause 
in  Its  1977  limitations." 

The  question  of  the  form  of  §  301  limita- 
tions la  tied  to  the  question  whether  the 
Act  requires  the  Administrator  or  the  permit 
Issuer  to  establish  the  limitations.  Section 


301  does  not  Itself  answer  this  question,  for 
it  speaks  only  in  the  passive  voice  of  the 
achievement  and  establishment  of  the 
limitations.  But  other  parts  of  the  statute 
leave  little  doubt  on  this  score.  Section  304 
(b)  states  that  "[flor  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing or  revising  effluent  limitations  .  .  .  the 
AdnUnlstrator  shall"  issue  guideline,  regu- 
lations; while  the  Judicial  review  section 
( I  509(b)  (1) )  speaks  of  "the  Administrator's 
action  ...  In  approving  or  promulgating  any 
effluent  limitation  or  other  limitation  under 
section  301.  .  .  ."  See  infra,  at  22-23.  And 
5  101(d)  requires  us  to  resolve  any  ambiguity 
on  this  score  in  favor  of  the  Administrator. 
It  provides  that  "[ejxcept  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  In  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  .  .  .  shall  administer  this  Act."  (Em- 
phasis added.)  In  svmi.  the  language  of  the 
statute  supports  the  view  that  §  301  limita- 
tions are  to  be  adopted  by  the  Administrator, 
that  they  are  to  be  based  primarily  on 
classes  and  categories,  and  that  they  are  to 
take  the  form  of  regulations. 

The  legislative  history  supports  this  read- 
ing of  I  301 .  The  Senate  Report  states  that 
"pursuant  to  subsection  301(b)(1)(A),  and 
Section  304(b)"  the  Administrator  is  to  set 
a  base  level  for  all  plants  in  a  given  category, 
and  "[l]n  no  case  .  .  .  should  any  plant  be 
allowed  to  discharge  more  pollutants  per  unit 
of  production  than  Is  defined  by  that  base 
level."  Leg.  Hist.,  at  1468.=<>  The  Conference 
Report  on  §  301  states  that  "the  determina- 
tion of  the  economic  Impact  of  an  effluent 
limitation  [will  be  made]  on  the  basis  of 
classes  and  categories  of  point  sources,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  plant  by  plant  determina- 
tion." Leg.  Hist.,  at  304.  In  presenting  the 
Conference  Report  to  the  Senate,  Senator 
Muskle,  perhaps  the  Act's  primary  author, 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  uniformity  In 
setting  §  301  limitations.  He  explained  that 
this  goal  of  uniformity  required  that  EPA 
focvis  on  classes  or  categories  of  sources  in 
formulating  effluent  limitations.  Regarding 
the  requirement  contained  in  J  301  that 
plants  use  the  "best  practicable  control  tech- 
nology" by  1977,  he  stated: 

"The  modification  of  subsection  304(b)  (1) 
Is  intended  to  clarify  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  'practicable.'  The  balancing  test  be- 
tween total  cost  and  effluent  reduction 
benefits  Is  intended  to  limit  the  application 
of  technology  only  where  the  additional 
degree  of  effluent  reduction  Is  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  costs  of  achieving  such 
marginal  level  of  reduction  for  any  class  or 
category  of  sources. 

"The  Conferees  agreed  upon  this  limited 
cost-benefit  analysis  in  order  to  maintain 
uniformity  uHthin  a  class  arid  category  of 
point  sources  subject  to  effluent  limitations, 
and  to  avoid  imposing  on  the  Administrator 
any  requirement  to  consider  the  location  of 
sources  within  a  category  or  to  ascertain 
water  quality  Impact  of  effluent  controls,  or 
to  determine  the  economic  Impact  of  con- 
trols on  any  Individual  plant  in  a  single 
conununlty."  Leg.  Hist.,  at  170  (emphasis 
added) . 

He  added  that : 

"The  Conferees  Intend  that  the  factors  de- 
scribed In  section  304(b)  be  considered  only 
within  classes  or  categories  of  point  sources 
and  that  such  factors  not  be  considered  at 
the  time  of  the  application  of  an  effluent  lim- 
itation to  an  individual  point  source  within 
such  a  category  or  class."  Leg.  Hist.,  at  172. 
This  legislative  history  supports  our  read- 
ing of  §  301  and  makes  it  clear  than  the  §  304 
guidelines  are  not  merely  aimed  at  guiding 
the  discretion  of  permit  issuers  in  .setting 
limitations  for  individual  plants. 

What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  §  304(b) 
guidelines?  As  we  rioted  earlier,  5  304(b)  re- 
quires EPA  to  Identify  the  amount  of  effluent 
reduction  attainable  through  use  of  the  best 
practicable  or  available  technology  and  to 
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"specify  factors  to  be  taken  Into  account"  in 
determining  the  pollution  control  methods 
"to  be  applicable  to  point  sources  .  .  .  within 
such  categories  or  classes."  These  guidelines 
are  to  be  Issued  "(f  lor  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing or  revising  effluent  limitations  under  this 
Act."  '-'■  As  we  read  It,  §  304  requires  that  the 
guidelines  survey  the  practicable  or  available 
pollution  control  technology  for  an  Industry 
and  assess  its  effectiveness.  The  guidelines 
are  then  to  describe  the  methodology  EPA 
Intends  to  use  in  the  S  301  "regulations  to  de- 
termine the  effluent  limitations  for  particu- 
lar plants.  If  the  technical  complexity  of  the 
task  had  not  prevented  EPA  from  issuing  the 
guidelines  within  the  statutory  deadline,-- 
they  could  have  provided  valuable  guidance 
to  permit  Issuers,  Industry,  and  the  public, 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  5  301  regula- 
tIon3.=» 

Our  construction  of  the  Act  is  supported 
by  §  501  (a) ,  which  gives  EPA  the  power  to 
make  "such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out"  Its  functions,  and  by  §  101  (d) , 
which  charges  the  agency  with  the  duty  of 
admlnl-tering  the  Act.  In  construing  this 
grant  of  authority,  as  Justice  Harlan  wrote 
in  connection  with  a  somewhat  similar  prob- 
lem: 

"  TClonslderatlons  of  feasibility  and  prac- 
ticality are  certainly  germane'  to  the  Issues 
before  us.  Bowles  v.  Willingham  [321  U.S.], 
at  517.  We  cannot,  in  these  circumstances, 
conclude  that  Congress  has  given  authority 
inadeqaute  to  achieve  with  reasonable  effec- 
tiveness the  purposes  for  which  It  has  acted." 
The  Permian  Basin  Area  Rate  Cases,  390  U.S. 
747,  777. 

The  petitioners'  view  of  the  Act  would 
place  an  Impossible  burden  on  EPA.  It  would 
require  EPA  to  give  individual  consideration 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  of  the  more 
than  42,000  dischargers  who  have  applied 
for  permits  (Respondent's  Br.,  at  30  n.  22)_. 
and  to  issue  or  approve  all  these  permits  well 
In  advance  of  the  1977  deadline  In  order  to 
give  industry  time  to  Install  the  necessary 
pollution  control  equipment.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  would  have  failed  so  con- 
spicuously to  provide  EPA  with  the  authority 
needed  to  achieve  the  statutory  goals. 

Both  EPA  and  petitioners  refer  to  numer- 
ous other  provisions  of  the  Act  and  frag- 
ments of  legislative  history  in  support  of 
their  positions.  We  do  not  find  these  con- 
clusive, and  little  point  would  be  served  by 
discussing  them  In  detail.  We  are  satisfied 
that  our  reading  of  §  301  Is  consistent  with 
the  rest  of  the  legislative  scheme.** 

Language  we  recently  employed  in  an- 
other case  Involving  the  validity  of  EPA  reg- 
ulations applies  equally  to  this  case: 

"We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Agency's 
interpretation  .  .  .  was  'correct.'  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  can  be  said  with  complete  as- 
surance that  any  particular  Interpretation 
of  a  complex  statute  such  as  this  is  the  'cor- 
rect' one.  Given  this  conclusion,  as  well  as 
the  facts  that  the  Agency  Is  charged  with 
administration  of  the  Act,  and  that  there 
has  undoubtedly  been  reliance  upon  Its  in- 
terpretation by  the  States  and  other  parties 
affected  by  the  Act,  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  its  construction  was  sufficiently  rea- 
sonable to  preclude  the  Court  of  Appeals  from 
substituting  Its  Ji7dgment  for  that  of  the 
Agency."  Train  v.  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  421  U.S.  60,  87." 

When  as  in  this  case,  the  Agency's  Inter- 
pretation Is  also  suDoorted  by  thorough, 
scholarly  opinions  written  by  some  of  our 
finest  Judges,  and  has  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  tbe  courts  of  apoeals, 
we  would  be  reluctant  Indeed  to  upspt  the 
Agency's  Judgment.  In  this  case,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  independent  examination  con- 
flnns  the  correctness  of  the  Agency's  con- 
struction of  the  statute." 
Consequently,  we  hold  that  EPA  has  the 


authority  to  Issue  regulations  setting  forth 
uniform  effluent  limitations  for  categories 
of  plants. 

Our  holding  that  §  301  does  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  promulgate  effluent  limita- 
tions for  classes  and  categories  of  existing 
point  sources  necessarily  resolves  the  Juris- 
dictional issue  as  well.  For,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  §  509(b)(1)  provides  that 
"[r]eview  of  the  Administrator's  action  .  .  . 
in  approving  or  promulgating  any  effluent 
limitation  or  other  limitation  under  sections 
301,  302,  or  306,  .  .  .  may  be  had  by  any  in- 
terested person  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  for  the  Federal 
Judicial  district  in  wblch  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  such  business  . . . ." 

Petitioners  have  argixed  that  the  reference 
to  §  301  was  Intended  only  to  provide  for  re- 
view of  the  grant  or  denial  of  an  Individual 
variance  purauant  to  5  301(c).  We  find  this 
argument  unpersuaslve  for  two  reasons  in 
addition  to  those  discussed  In  Part  I  of  this 
opinion.  First,  In  other  portions  of  §  509, 
Congress  referred  to  specific  subsections  of 
the  Act  and  presumably  would  have  specifi- 
cally mentioned  §  301(c)  if  only  action  pur- 
suant to  that  subsection  were  intended  to  be 
reviewable  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  More 
Importantly,  petitioners'  construction  would 
produce  the  truly  perverse  situation  in  which 
the  Court  of  Appeals  would  review  numerous 
individual  actions  Issuing  or  denying  permits 
pursuant  to  I  402  but  would  have  no  power 
of  direct  review  of  the  basic  regulations  gov- 
erning those  individual  actions.  See  Ameri- 
can Meat  Institute  v.  EPA,  526  F.  2d  442 
(CA7  1975) . 

We  regard  §  509(b)  (1)  (E)  as  unambig- 
uously authorizing  Court  of  Appeals  review 
of  EPA  action  promulgating  an  effluent  limi- 
tation for  existing  point  sources  under  §  301. 
Since  those  limitations  are  typically  promul- 
gated in  the  same  proceeding  as  the  new 
source  standards  under  §  306,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Congress  intended  review  of  the 
two  sets  of  regiilatlons  to  be  had  In  the  same 
forum.-' 

Ill 

The  remaining  Issue  In  this  case  concerns 
new  plants.  Under  §  306,  EPA  is  to  promul- 
gate "regulations  establishing  Federal  stand- 
ards of  performance  for  new  sources.  .  .  " 
§  306(b)  (1)  (B) .  A  "standard  of  performance" 
is  a  "standard  for  the  control  of  the  discharge 
of  pollutants  which  reflects  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  effluent  reduction  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  achievable  through 
application  of  the  best  available  demon- 
strated control  technology,  .  .  .  Including, 
where  practicable,  a  standard  permitting  no 
discharge  of  pollutants."  §  306(a)  (1 ) .  In  set- 
ting the  standard,  "[t]he  Administrator  may 
distinguish  among  classes,  types,  and  sizes 
within  categories  of  new  sources  .  .  .  and 
shall  consider  the  type  of  process  employed 
(Including  whether  batch  or  continuous)." 
S  306(b)  (2).  As  the  House  Report  states,  the 
standard  must  reflect  the  best  technology 
for  "that  category  of  sources,  and  for  class, 
types  and  sizes  within  categories."  Leg.  Hist., 
at  798. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that: 

"Neither  the  Act  nor  the  regulations  con- 
tain any  variance  provision  for  new  sources. 
The  rule  of  presumptive  applicability  ap- 
plies to  new  sources  as  well  as  existing 
sources.  On  remand  EPA  should  come  for- 
ward with  some  limited  escape  mechanism 
for  new  sources."  541  F.  2d,  at  1028. 

The  Court's  rationale  was  that  "[p]rovl- 
sions  for  variances,  modifications,  and  ex- 
ceptions are  appropriate  for  the  regulatory 
process."  Ibid. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  what  a  court 
thinks  is  generally  appropriate  to  the  regula- 
tory process;  It  Is  what  Congress  Intended  for 
these  regulations.  It  is  clear  that  Congress 
intended  these  regulations  to  be  absolute 
prohibitions.  The  use  of  the  word  "stand- 


ards'' Implies  as  much.  So  does  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  preferred  standard  as  one  "per- 
mitting no  discharge  of  pollutants."  (Em- 
phasis added.)  It  is  "unlawfvd  for  any  owner 
or  operator  of  any  new  source  to  operate 
such  source  in  violation  of  any  standard  of 
performance  applicable  to  such  SDvirce."  §  306 
(e)  (emphasis  added).  In  striking  contrs^t 
to  §  301(c),  there  is  no  statutory  provision 
for  variances,  and  a  variance  provision  would 
be  inappropriate  in  a  standard  that  was  in- 
tended to  Insure  national  uniformity  and 
"maximum  feasible  control  of  new  sources  " 
Leg.  Hist.,  at  1476.* 

That  portion  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  requiring  EPA  to  provide  a  vari- 
ance procedure  for  new  sources  is  reversed. 
In  all  other  aspects,  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  affirmed. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  Powell  took  no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  these  cases. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  A  "point  source"  is  "any  discernible,  con- 
fined and  discrete  conveyance,  .  .  .  from 
which  pollutants  are  or  may  be  discharged." 
§  502(14),  33  U.S.C.  §  1362(14). 

2  Throughout  this  opinion  we  will  refer  in- 
terchangeably to  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  and  to  the  Agency  Itself. 

^The  reasons  for  the  statutory  scheme 
have  been  described  as  follows:  "Such  direct 
restrictions  on  discharges  facilitate  enforce- 
ment by  making  it  unnecessary  to  work 
backward  from  an  overpolluted  body  of  water 
to  determine  which  point  sources  are  respon- 
sible and  which  must  be  abated.  In  addition, 
a  discharger's  performance  is  now  measured 
against  strict  technology-based  effluent  lim- 
itations— specified  levels  of  treatment — to 
which  it  must  conform,  rather  than  against 
limitations  derived  from  water  quality  stand- 
ards to  which  it  and  other  polluters  must 
collectively  conform."  EPA  v.  State  Water 
Resources  Control  Board,  426  U.S.  200,  204- 
205  (footnotes omitted). 

*  Section  304  ( b )  provides : 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  re- 
vising effluent  limitations  under  this  Act  the 
Administrator  shall,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
other  interested  persons,  publish  within  one 
year  of  enactment  of  this  title,  regulations, 
providing  guidelines  for  effluent  limitations, 
and,  at  least  annually  thereafter,  revise,  if 
appropriate,  such  regulations.  Such  regula- 
tions shall — 

"(1)(A)  Identify,  in  terms  of  amounts  of 
constituents  and  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  characteristics  of  pollutants,  the 
degree  of  effluent  reduction  attainable 
through  the  application  of  the  best  prac- 
ticable control  technology  currently  avail- 
able for  classes  and  categories  of  point 
sources  (other  than  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works);  and 

"(B)  specify  factors  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  control  measures 
and  practices  to  be  applicable  to  point 
sources  (other  than  publicly  ovmed  treat- 
ment works)  within  such  categories  or 
classes.  Factors  relating  to  the  assessment  of 
best  practicable  control  technology  currently 
available  to  comply  with  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  section  301  of  this  Act  shall  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  total  cost  of  application 
of  technology  in  relation  to  the  effluent  re- 
duction benefits  to  be  achieved  from  such 
application,  and  shall  also  take  into  account 
the  age  of  equipment  and  facilities  Involved, 
the  process  employed,  the  engineering 
aspects  of  the  application  of  various  types 
of  control  techniques,  process  changes,  non- 
water  quality  environmental  Impact  (Includ- 
ing energy  requirements),  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate; 

"(2)  (A)  Identify,  in  terms  of  amounts  of 
constituents   and    chemical,    physical,    and 
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biological  characteristics  of 
degree     of     eflSuent 
through  the  application  of 
measures  and  practices 
treatment  techniques,  process 
Innovations,  operating 
alternatives    for    classes    and 
point  sources    (other  than 
treatment  works);  and 

"(B)  specify  factors  to  be 
count  In  determining  the  bes 
practices  available  to  comply 
(b)  (2)  of  section  301  of  this 
pUcable   to   any   point  sourc^ 
publicly    owned    treatment 
such  categories  or  classes, 
to   the   assessment  of   best 
nology  shall  take  Into 
equipment  and  facilities 
ess  employed,  the  engineering 
application  of  various  types 
nlques,  process  changes,  the 
Ing  such  effluent  reduction, 
ity  environmental  Impact  ( 
requirements) ,  and  such  othe: 
Administrator  deems 

"(3)   Identify  control 
tlces  available  to  eliminate 
pollutants   from   categories 
point  sources,  taking  Into 
of  achieving  such  elimination 
charge  of  pollutants."  33  U.S.' 
"Section  301  provides  in 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  Except  as  in 
this  section  and  section  302 
402,  and  404  of  this  Act, 
any    pollutant    by    any 
unlawful. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out, 
of  this  Act  there  shall  be 

"(1)  (A)  not  later  than  Jul] 
ent  limitations  for  point  sour< 
publicly  owned  treatment  wo; 
shall   reqiUre   the    appUcatloi 
practicable     control     technol 
available  as  defined  by  the 
pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of 
"(2)  (A)  not  later  than  Julj 
ent  limitations  for  categories 
point   sources,   other   than 
treatment  works,  which  (1) 
plication  of  the   best 
economically  achievable  for 
class,  which  will  result  in 
progress  toward  the  national 
nating  the  discharge  of  all 
determined  in  accordance 
Issued   by   the   Administrator 
section  304(b)(2)    of  this  Ac 
effluent  limitations  shall 
nation  of  discharges  of  all 
Administrator  finds,  on  the 
mation  available  to  him 
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discharge  of  pollutants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act."  33  UJ3.C.  §  1311. 

•  There  Is  no  provision  for  compliance  with 
5  304,  the  guideline  section. 

'Section  402  (a)(1)  provides: 
"Except  as  provided  In  sections  318  and  404 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may,  after  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing.  Issue  a  permit 
for  the  discharge  of  any  pollutant,  or  com- 
bination of  pollutants,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 301(a)  upon  condition  that  such  dis- 
charge will  meet  either  all  applicable  require- 
ments under  sections  301,  302,  306,  307,  308, 
and  403  of  this  Act,  or  prior  to  the  taking  of 
necessary  implementing  actions  relating  to 
all  such  requirements,  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  33  U.S.C. 
§  1342(a)(1). 

Under  1402(b),  the  Administrator  may 
delegate  this  authority  to  the  States,  but  re- 
tains the  power  to  withdraw  approval  of  the 
state  program,  §  402(c)  (3),  and  to  veto  in- 
dividual state  permits,  §  402(d).  Finally, 
under  §  402 (k),  compliance  with  the  permit 
is  generally  deemed  compliance  with  \  301. 
Twenty-seven  States  now  administer  their 
own  permit  programs. 

» The  pertinent  provisions  of  §  306,  33 
U.S.C.  S  1316,  are  as  follows: 

"(a)   For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'standard  of  performance' 
means  a  standard  for  the  control  of  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  which  reflects  the  great- 
est degree  of  effluent  reduction  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  achievable 
through  application  of  the  best  available 
demonstrated  control  technology,  processes, 
operating  methods,  or  other  alternatives,  in- 
cluding, where  practicable,  a  standard  per- 
mitting no  discharge  of  pollutants. 

"(b)(1)   .      . 

"(B)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no  case 
more  than  one  year,  after  a  category  of 
sources  is  Included  in  a  list  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  propose  and  publish  regulations 
establishing  Federal  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  new  sovirces  within  such  cate- 
gory. .  .  . 

'•(2)  The  Administrator  may  distinguish 
among  classes,  types,  and  sizes  within  cate- 
gories of  new  sources  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  such  standards  and  shall  con- 
sider the  type  of  process  employed  (includ- 
ing whether  batch  or  continuous). 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  new  source  owned  or  operated 
by  the  United  States. 

"(e)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
of  performance  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or 
operator  of  any  new  source  to  opera^  such 
source  in  violation  of  any  standard  of  per- 
formance applicable  to  such  source." 

»  Some  subcategories  are  required  to  elim- 
inate all  discharges  by  1977.  E.  g.,  40  CFR  5§ 
415.70-415.76.  Other  subcategories  are  sub- 
ject to  less  stringent  restrictions.  For  in- 
stance, by  1977  plants  producing  titanium 
dioxide  by  the  chloride  process  must  reduce 
average  dally  discharges  of  dissolved  Iron  to 
0.72  pounds  per  thousand  pounds  of  product. 
This  limit  is  cut  in  half  for  existing  plants 
in  1983  and  for  all  new  plants.  40  CFR  5§ 
415.220-415.225. 

"These  limitations  may  be  made  "either 
more  or  iess  stringent"  to  the  extent  that 
"factors  j-elating  to  the  equipment  or  facil- 
ities involved,  the  process  applied,  or  other 
such  factors  related  to  such  discharges  are 
fimdamentally  different  from  the  factors 
considered"  in  establishing  the  limitations. 
See,  e.  g..  tor  the  two  subcategories  discussed 
supra,  n.  9.  40  CFR  S!  415.72  and  415.222,  re- 
spectively. 

"  Because  EPA's  authority  to  issue  the  reg- 
ulations   is    closely    tied    to    the    question 
whether  the  regulations  are  directly  review-  ^ 
able  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  see  p.  11,  infra.  ' 
some  of  the  companies  also  filed  suit  In  Dis- 


trict Coxirt  challenging  the  regulations.  The 
District  Court  held  that  EPA  had  the  au- 
thority to  issue  the  regulations  and  that  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  was  therefore  In  the 
Coiu-t  of  Appeals.  383  P.  Supp.  1244  (WD  Va. 
1974),  aff'd,  628  F.  2d  1136. 

'=  The  Court  of  Appeals  issued  two  separate 
opinions.  In  Du  Pont  I,  528  F.  2d  1136,  the 
court  held  that  it  had  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  consider  the  validity  of  the  regula- 
tions. It  therefore  affirmed  the  District 
Court's  dismissal  of  a  suit  to  set  aside  the 
regulations.  See  n.  11,  supra.  In  Dupont  II, 
641  P.  2d  1018,  the  court  held  that  EPA  was 
authorized  to  issue  "presumptively  appli- 
cable" effluent  limitations  and  new  source 
standards.  No.  75-978  is  the  companies  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  in  DuPont  I.  which  we 
granted  last  Term,.  425  U.S.  933.  No.  75-1473 
is  their  petition  In  DuPont  II.  We  granted 
that  petition,  consolidated  it  with  EPA's 
cross-petition.  No.  1705,  and  ordered  that 
they  be  argued  in  tandem  with  the  com- 
panies' petition  in  DuPont  I.  426  UJ3.  947. 

"Section  304(b)  calls  for  publication  of 
guideline  regulations  within  one  year  of 
the  Act's  passage.  EPA  failed  to  meet  this 
deadline  and  was  ordered  to  issue  the  regula- 
tions on  a  Judicially.  Imposed  timetable.  Na- 
tional  Resources   Defense   Council,   Inc.   v. 

Train, U.S.  App.  D.C. ,  510  F.  2d  694 

(1975). 

"  Although  the  Act  Itself  does  not  provide 
for  review  of  guidelines,  the  Eighth  Circuit 
has  held  that  they  are  reviewable  in  the 
District  Court,  apparently  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  CPC  International, 
Inc.  v.  Train.  515  F.  2d  1032,  1038  (1975).  It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  even  if  the 
EPA  regulations  are  considered  to  be  only 
§  304  guidelines,  the  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  might 
still  have  ancillary  Jurisdiction  to  review 
them  because  of  their  close  relationship  with 
the  I  301  effluent  limitations,  and  because 
they  were  developed  on  the  same  record  as 
the  i  306  standards  of  performance  for  new 
plants,  which  are  directly  reviewable  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  | 

"  The  courts  of  appeals  have  resolved  these 
Issues  in  various  ways.  Only  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, the  first  to  consider  the  issues,  has 
accepted  the  industry  position.  In  CPC  Inter- 
national, Inc.  V.  Train,  515  F.  2d  1032  ( 1975) . 
it  held  that  EPA  lacked  the  authority  to 
issue  effluent  limitation  regulations  and  that 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  regulations  as  §  304 
guidelines  was  in  the  District  Court.  The 
Fourth  Circuit,  in  DuPont  II,  541  E.  2d  1018 
(1976),  and  the  Tenth  Circuit,  In  American 
Petroleum  Institute  v.  £P4„  540  F.  2d  1023 
(1976),  held  that  EPA  has  the  authority  to 
issue  effluent  limitation  regulations,  but  that 
these  regulations  are  only  presumptively  ap- 
plicable to  individual  sources.  The  majority 
position,  adopted  by  the  Third  Circuit,  Amer- 
ican Iron  &  Steel  Institute  v.  EPA,  526  F.  2d 
1027  (1975);  the  Seventh  Circuit,  American 
Meat  Institute  v.  EPA,  526  F.  2d  442  (1976); 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  American 
Frozen  Food  Institute  v.  Train.  639  P.  2d 
107  (1976);  and  the  Second  Circuit,  Hooker 
Chemicals  &  Plastic  Corp.  v.  Train,  537  P. 
2d  620  (1976) ;  Is  that  EPA  has  the  authority 
to  issue  regulations  setting  forth  effluent 
limitations  which  individual  plants  may  not 
exceed.  Even  these  courts  are  not  in  com- 
plete agreement  about  the  form  the  regula- 
tions should  take.  The  commentators  have 
also  divided  on  these  problems.  See  Parenteau 
&  Tauman,  The  Effluent  Limitations  Contro- 
versy, 6  Ecology  Law  Quarterly  1  (1976); 
Note,  Judicial  Maelstrom  in  Federal  Waters, 
45  Ford.  L.  Rev.  626  (1976);  Comment,  The 
Application  of  Effluent  Limitations  and  Efflu- 
ent Guidelines  to  Industrial  Polluters,  13 
Houst.  L.  Rev.  348  (1976);  Note,  Effective 
National  Regulation  of  Point  Sources  Under 
the  1972  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
10  Oa.  l1  Rev.  983  (1976). 

The  difference  In  opinion  among  the  Cir- 
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cults  may  be  less  significant  than  might  ap- 
pear. The  Eighth  Circuit  has  concluded  that: 

"Under  our  ruling,  the  limitations  written 
into  Individual  permits  for  existing  point 
sources  should  be  substantially  similar  to 
those  written  Into  permits  If  the  EPA's  theory 
of  the  Act  were  to  be  adopted. 

"The  only  practical  difference  resulting 
from  the  CoQrt's  Interpretation  of  the  stat- 
ute Is  that  the  §  304(b)  guidelines  for  exist- 
ing sources  must  be  reviewed  first  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  while  the  §  306(b)  standards  of 
performance  for  new  plants — often  based  on 
the  same  scientific  research  and  conclvisions — 
must  be  reviewed  first  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals." CPC  International,  Inc.  v.  Train,  540 
F.  2d  1329,  1331-1332  n.  1  (1976)  {CPC  II). 
See  also  American  Meat  Institute,  supra,  526 
F.  2d,  at  449  n.  14. 

While  this  Covirt  has  not  had  occasion  to 
rule  directly  on  this  question,  our  discussion 
of  the  Act  in  a  case  decided  last  Term  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  answer.  We  then  described  §  402 
permits  as  "serv[ing]  to  transform  generally 
applicable  effluent  limitations  .  .  .  into  the 
obligations  (Including  a  timetable  for  com- 
pliance) of  the  Individual  discharger.  .  .  ." 
426  U.S.  200.  205  (emphasis  added).  This  de- 
scription clearly  Implied  that  effluent  limita- 
tions of  general  application  are  to  be  estab- 
lished before  Individual  permits  are  Issued. 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  "[t]he 
1983  and  new  sovirce  requirements  are  on  the 
basis  of  categories."  DuPont  II,  541  F.  2d,  at 
1029. 

'■Furthermore,  §  301(c)  provides  that  the 
1983  limitations  may  be  modified  If  the  owner 
of  a  plant  shows  "that  such  modified  require- 
ments ( 1 )  will  represent  the  maximum  use  of 
technology  within  the  economic  capability  of 
'  the  owner  or  operator;  and  (2)  will  result  in 
a  reasonable  further  progress  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  discharge  of  pollutants.  " 
This  provision  shows  that  the  §  301(b)  limi- 
tations for  1983  are  to  be  established  prior  to 
consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Individual  plant.  American  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute V.  EPA,  526  F.  2d  1027,  1037  n.  15  (CA3 
1975) .  Moreover,  it  shows  that  the  term  "best 
technology  economically  achievable"  does  not 
refer  to  any  Individual  plant.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  Impossible  for  this  "economically 
achievable"  technology  to  be  beyond  the  in- 
dividual owner's  "economic  capability." 

"Section  509(b)(1)(A)  makes  new  source 
standards  directly  reviewable  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  this 
case  did  not  believe  that  Congress  "intended 
for  review  to  be  bifurcated,"  with  the  new 
source  standards  reviewable  In  a  different 
forum  than  regulations  governing  existing 
sources.  528  F.  2d,  at  1141.  The  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit has  acknowledged  the  practical  prob- 
lems and  potential  for  inconsistent  rulings 
created  by  bifurcated  review.  CPC  II,  640  F. 
2d  1329.  1332  n.  1  (1976).  We  consider  it 
unlikely  that  Congress  Intended  such  bi- 
furcated review,  and  even  less  likely  that 
Congress  Intended  regulations  governing  ex- 
isting sources  to  be  reviewable  in  two  dif- 
ferent forums,  depending  on  whether  the 
regulations  require  compliance  In  1977  or 
1983. 

' '  We  agree  with  the  Court  of  Appeals,  541 
P.  2d,  at  1028,  that  consideration  of  whether 
EPA's  variance  provisions  has  the  proper 
scope  would  be  premature. 

'"All  citations  to  the  legislative  history 
are  to  "A  Legislative  mstory  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972," 
prepared  by  the  Environmental  Policy  Divi- 
sion of  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
Of  the  Library  of  Congress  (Committee  Print 
1973). 

"Petitioners  rely  heavily  on  selected  por- 
tions of  the  following  passage  from  the  Sen- 
ate Report  to  support  their  view  of  5  301 : 

"It  is  the  Committee's  intention  that  pur- 
suant to  subsection  301(b)(1)(A),  and  Sec- 
tion 304(b)  the  Administrator  will  Inter- 
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pret  the  term  'best  practicable'  when  ap- 
plied to  various  categories  of  industries  as  a 
basis  for  specifying  clear  and  precise  ef- 
fiuent  limitations  to  be  implemented  by 
January  1,  1976  [now  July  1,  1977).  In  de- 
fining the  best  practicable  for  any  given  in- 
dustrial category,  the  Committee  expects  the 
Administrator  to  take  a  number  of  factors 
into  account.  These  factors  should  include 
the  agfe  of  the  plants,  their  size  and  the  unit 
processes  involved  and  the  cost  of  applying 
such  controls.  In  effect,  for  any  industrial 
category,  the  Committee  expects  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  define  a  range  of  discharge 
levels,  above  a  certain  base  level  applicable 
to  all  plants  within  that  category.  In  apply- 
ing effluent  limitations  to  any  individual 
plant,  the  factors  cited  above  should  be  ap- 
plied to  that  specific  plant.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, should  any  plant  be  allowed  to  dis- 
charge more  pollutants  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion than  Is  defined  by  that  base  level. 

"The  Administrator  should  establish  the 
range  of  best  practicable  levels  based  upon 
the  average  of  the  best  existing  performance 
by  plant  of  various  sizes,  ages,  and  unit  proc- 
esses within  each  industrial  category."  Leg. 
Hist.  1468. 

If  construed  to  be  consistent  with  the  leg- 
islative history  we  have  already  discussed, 
and  with  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  clear 
statutory  language,  this  language  can  be 
fairly  read  to  allow  the  use  of  subcategories 
based  on  factors  such  as  size,  age,  and  tinit 
processes,  with  effluent  limitations  for  each 
category  normally  based  on  the  performance 
of  the  best  plants  in  that  subcategory. 

--  As  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  (541  F.  2d, 
at  1027) ,  EPA's  response  to  this  problem  was 
within  its  discretion.  Accord,  American  Froz- 
en Food  Institute  v.  Train  —  U.S.  App.  D.C.  — 
539  F.  2d  107.  130-131  (1967).  Even  If  we 
considered  this  course  a  procedural  error, 
it  would  not  invalidate  the  S  301  regulations 
themselves  since  the  j>urposes  for  Issuing  the 
guidelines  were  substantially  achieved,  see 
n.  23,  infra,  and  no  prejudice  has  been  shown. 

'^  The  guidelines  could  have  served  at  least 
three  functions.  First,  they  would  have  pro- 
vided guidance  to /permit  issuers  prior  to 
promulgation  of  t^  §  301  effluent  limitation 
regulations.  Second,  they  would  have  given 
industry  more  time  to  prepare  to  meet  §  301 
regulations.  Third,  they  would  have  afforded 
a  greater  opportunity  for  public  input  into 
the  final  §  301  regulations,  by  giving  notice 
of  the  general  outlines  of  those  regulations. 
These  functions  were  substantially  served 
by  EPA's  practice  of  obtaining  public  com- 
ment on  the  development  document  and 
proposed  regulations.  In  addition,  the  guide- 
lines could  furnish  technical  guidance  to 
companies  lacking  expertise  in  pollution 
control  by  informing  them  of  appropriate 
control  methods.  See  Leg.  His.  1463.  This 
function  is  served  by  the  Development  Docu- 
ment and  supporting  materials. 

=<  See  American  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.  v.  EPA, 
526  F.  2d  1027,  1037-1041  (CA3  1975) ;  Amer- 
ican Meat  Inst.  v.  EPA,  626  F.  2d  442,  450- 
452  (CA7  1976) ;  American  Frozen  Food  Inst. 

V.  Train,  539  F.  2d  107,  116-131, U.S.  App. 

D.C. ,  (1976).  As  these  Courts  have  noted. 

a  number  of  provisions  of  the  Act  seem  to 
assume  that  f  301  effluent  limitations  have 
some  existence  apart  from  §  402  permits. 
Section  301  (a)  makes  any  discharge  unlawful 
"[e]xcept  as  in  compliance  with  this  section 
and  section  ( ]  ....  402/.  .  .  of  this  Act."  Sim- 
ilarly, I  509(b) ,  the  JudicUl  review  provision, 
refers  separately  to  the  Administrator's  ac- 
tion "(E)  in  approving  or  promulgating  any 
effluent  limitation  or  other  limitation  under 
section  301  .  .  .  and  (P)  in  Issuing  or  deny- 
ing any  permit  under  section  402."  Likewise. 
5  505(f),  defines  "effluent  standard  or  limi- 
tation." for  purposes  of  the  citizen  enforce- 
ment provision  of  the  Act,  to  Include  "(2) 
an  effluent  limitation  or  other  limitation  un- 


der section  301  or  302  of  this  Act."  and  "(6') 
a  permit  or  condition  thereof  issued  under 
section  402  of  this  Act."  The  legislative  his- 
tory also  recognizes  a  distinction  between 
permit  conditions  and  §  301  limitations.  For 
Instance:  "The  [House]  Committee  further 
recognizes  that  the  requirements  under 
[section]  301  ..  .  will  not  all  be  promulgated 
immediately  upon  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
delay  issuing  of  permits  until  all  the  imple- 
menting steps  are  necessary."  Leg.  Hist.,  at 
813. 

These  Court  of  Appeals  decisions  have  also 
thoroughly  considered  the  arguments  the 
Eighth  Circuit  found  to  be  persuasive.  The 
most  Important  contrary  arguments  are 
these : 

(1)  The  Eighth  Circuit  was  Impressed  by 
the  differences  between  §  301  and  sections 
explicitly  authorizing  EPA  to  Issue  regtQa- 
tlons.  These  differences  are  less  than  the 
Eighth  Circuit  believed.  For  Instance,  the 
Eighth  Circuit  stressed  that  the  explicitly 
authorized  regulations  were  referred  to  as 
"standards,"  and  that,thls  term  is  not  used 
in  5  301.  CPC  I,  515  F.  2d,  at  1038.  But  !  316 
(b)  refers  to  "any  standard  established  pur- 
suant to  section  301."  Other  differences  be- 
tween §  301  and  sections  providing  explicitly 
for  enforceable  regulations,  such  as  the  lack 
of  any  statutory  tlraetable  for  f  301  limita- 
tions, can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the 
greater  difflculty  of  drafting  §  301  regula- 
tions. 

(2)  There  was  heated  debate  in  Congress 
concerning  whether  EPA  should  be  able  to 
veto  individual  state  permits,  as  the  Act  now 
provides.  The  Eighth  Circuit  believed  that 
"creation  of  the  veto  power  would  make  no 
sense  if  the  EPA  was  already  empowered  to 
promulgate  regulations  under  5  301."  CPC  I, 
515  F.  2d,  at  1040-1041.  We  disagree.  "[A] 
veto  power  could  have  been  considered  Just 
as  necessary  to  ensure  compliance  by  the 
permit  grantors  with  section  301  limitations 
as  with  section  304  guidelines."  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Inst.,  526  F.  2d,  at  1041.  The 
veto  power  would  be  especially  Important 
because  large  numbers  of  permits  could  be 
Issued  before  the  §  301  regulations  were 
promulgated.  During  this  interim  period,  in- 
consistency with  the  §  304(b)  guidelines 
could  be  a  ground  for  vetoing  a  permit. 
(Moreover,  we  disagree  with  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit's contention  that  EPA's  power  to  object 
to  "the  Issuance  of  such  permit  as  being  out- 
side the  guidelines  and  requirements  of  this 
act."  S  402(d)  (2),  can  only  refer  to  §  304(b) 
guidelines.  515  F.  2d,  at  103&-1039.  Section 
304(h)  provides  for  guidelines  governing  the 
procedure  for  issuance  of  permits;  EPA  can 
veto  permits  if  "the  Issuance  of  such  per- 
mit" violated  these  guidelines.) 

We  are  also  unconvinced  by  the  argument 
that  our  view  of  the  Act  violates  the  congres- 
sional Intent  to  leave  the  States  a  major  role 
in  controlling  water  pollution.  See  American 
Meat  Institute,  supra,  626  F.  2d,  at  452. 

»  Petitioners  contend  that  the  administra- 
tive construction  should  not  receive  defer- 
ence because  It  was  not  contemporaneous 
with  the  passage  of  the  Act.  They  base  this 
argument  primarily  on  the  fact  that  EPA's 
initial  notices  of  Its  proposed  rulemaking 
refer  to  §  304(b).  rather  than  5  301,  as  the 
source  of  authority.  But,  this  is  merely  evi- 
dence that  the  Administrator  originally  in- 
tended to  issue  guidelines  prior  to  Issuing 
effluent  limitation  regulatons.  American 
Frozen  Food  Inst.  v.  Train,  539  P.  3d  107,  130 
n.  6  —  U.S.  App.  D.C.  —  (1976) .  In  fact,  in  a 
letter  urging  the  President  to  sign  the  .^ct. 
the  Administrator  stated  that  "ftlhe  Con- 
ference bill  fully  Incorporates  as  its  central 
regulatory  point  the  Administrator's  pro- 
posal concerning  effluent  limitation  in  terms 
of  industrial  categories  and  groups  ultimate- 
ly applicable  to  individual  dischargers 
through   a   permit  system."   Leg.   Hist.    149 
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(emphasis  added) .  Finally, 
pretatlon  would  be  entitled 
ence  even  IX  It  was  not  coi 
"having  In  mind  the  complefclty 
nlcal  nature  of  the  statutes 
Jects   they   regulate,    the   ob|curlty 
statutory  language,  and  EPA's 
ence  and  expertise  In  dealing 
lems  created  by^hese  conditions 
Meat  iTUt.  V.  EPA,  526  P.  2d 
(CAT  1976). 

*>Thls  case  exempllfles  the 
lowing  difficult  Issues  to 
consideration  by  the  courts 
eliminating  the  many  subsidiary 
troubling,    arguments    raised 
these  courts  have  vastly  simp  Ifled 
as  well  as  having  under3cor4d 
ableness  of  the  agency  view. 

"  It  should  be  noted  that 
clpal  argiiments  are  directed 
sitlon  that  S  301  did  not  ma-\date 
mulgatlon  of  Industry-wide 
existing   point   sources.    But 
proposition   is   not    necessarll  r 
with  EPA's  position  that  it  wai 
proceed  by  regulation  if  the 
of  thousands  of  Individual 
Ings  would  not  achieve  the  required 
limitations  by  the  1977  and 
Even  with  respect  to  the  perml 
thorlzed  by  9  402,  it  is  clear 
egate  responsibilities  to  the 
surrendering  its  ultimate  authbrlty 
programs  as  well  as  over  Individual 
actions. 
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tlons  808  [the  federal 
and  505  [the  citizen  suit  section 
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slon  plainly   cannot   allow 
9  306  standards  In  issuing 
after  standards  of  performande 
gated,  the  permit  can  only  be 
condition  that  such  discharge 
all  applicable  requirements  uirder 
.  .  .306  .  .  .  .'•  1402(a)(1):  and 
quirements  of  \  306  is  that 
may  operate  in  violation  of 
performance  9  306(e)  The 
seems  to  be  to  Insulate  perml 
changes   in  various  regulations 
period  of  a  permit  and  to  rellev  5 
ing  to  litigate  In  an  enforcement 
question   whether   their 
clently  strict  In  short,  }  402 
purpose  of  giving  permits  flnklity 
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PRESIDENTIAL  PAl  IDONS 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Presldeiit. 
Carter  has  recently  Issued  i 
has  deeply  troubled  and,  I  b<  lleve 
the  Nation.  I  exposed  thai 
llevlng  that  the  cases  shquld 
with  c<Hnpasslonately  but 

I  have  received  a  letter 
Utah's     most     distinguislied 
Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  In  wl  ich 
kinson  expresses  his  opposition 
pardon.  Dr.  Wilkinson  is  a 
lawyer,  author,  retired  president 
ham  Young  University,  an< 
cial.  He  has  also  taken  an 
politics  and  Is  a  recipient 
Washington    Medal    of 
Foundation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent!  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectloh.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  t^  the  Record, 
as  follows:        • 
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Bricham  Young  UNi>'EEsrrY, 
Provo,  Utah,  January  27, 1977. 
The  EDrroH. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Deah  Sk:  As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and 
one  who,  as  president  of  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, encouraged  students  of  that  institu- 
tion, whenever  drafted,  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  their  country  and  do  their  duty  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  I  did  not  vote  for  Jimmy  Carter 
for  President  because  of  his  announced  state- 
ment that  he  would  pardon  draft  evaders,  and 
for  other  reasons.  I  still  clung  to  the  hope, 
however,  that  when  faced  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  presidency  he  would  consult  with 
our  military  leaders  and  with  Congress  on 
the  matter  before  taking  any  final  action. 

I  was  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  hU 
^ceptance  address  in  which  he  quoted  from 
Mlcah  6:8,  confirming  that  the  Lord  requires 
of  all  men,  including  the  President,  "to  do 
Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God."  I  was  shocked,  however,  the 
very  next  day,  when  he  brazenly  violated  this 
commandment  to  be  "Just"  by  pardoning 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deserters  who  had 
failed  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their  country. 
In  doing  this,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the 
President  is  dealing  Justly  with  the  57,000 
American  boys  who  were  kUled  in  Vietnam 
and  the  300,000  who  were  wounded,  many 
of  whom  themselves  were  opposed  to  the 
Vietnam  War  but  who,  as  patriots,  responded 
to  the  call  of  their  country  by  either  volun- 
teering or  accepting  the  draft.  Or  how  can  It 
be  said  he  dealt  Justly  with  the  28,000,000 
who  served. 

The  President's  precipitous  action  in  doing 
this  the  first  day  of  his  administration  was 
also  an  insult  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  where  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
Senators,  Allen,  of  Alabama,  in  behalf  of  him- 
self and  eight  other  Senators,  including  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  had  already  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution "to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in 
opposition  to  a  general  presidential  pardon 
by  proclaiming  an  Executive  order  of  Viet- 
nam draft  evaders." 

This  was  in  direct  violation  also  to  the 
many  utterances  Carter  made  during  his 
campaign  that  he  proposed  to  work  with  Con- 
gress on  all  matters.  By  issuing  his  pardon 
proclamation  the  first  day  he  was  in  office 
he  obviously  intended  to  prevent  an  effec- 
tive presentation  by  the  Senators,  most  of 
whom  are  of  his  own  party,  of  their  views  on 
this  subject.  This  precipitous  action  In  order 
to  prevent  a  proper  expression  of  the  will  of 
Congress  is  hardly  a  fair  way  for  a  new  presi- 
dent to  cement  his  relations  with  Congress, 
and  if  persisted  in  in  other  matters  could 
cause  an  open  breach  between  himself  and 
the  Senate.  Indeed,  some  have  already  been 
alienated  by  this  throttling  of  their  Senato- 
rial prerogatives. 

Indeed,  as  late  as  January'26,  Senator  Byrd, 
the  Democratic  leader,  moved  to  have  the 
resolution  of  Senator  Allen  struck  from  the 
calendar.  His  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  45,  indicating  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  President's  own  party  are  opposed  to 
the  President's  action.  Some  voted  in  favor 
of  Byrd's  motion  because  the  President  had 
already  acted.  Except  for  this  the  resolution 
may  have  carried.  This  Is  probably  the  rea- 
son the  President  planned  to  beat  the  Senate 
to  it. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  Carter's  action  which 
disturbs  me  most  is  that  draft  evaders  who 
have  become  teachers  in  educational  institu- 
tions in  other  countries  may  now  retiu-n  to 
the  United  States  and  teach  their  students 
in  the  United  States  the  same  disloyal  acts 
which  they  practiced  and  for  which  they 
have  been  fully  pardoned. 

An  attempt  Is  made  to  ]\utify  the  action  of 


President  Carter  by  equating  it  with  the  par- 
don of  the  Confederates  by  General  Grant 
and  President  Lin:-ln  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  Civil  War  pardon  was  necessary  to  again 
unite  us  as  a  nation,  and  then  only  after  a 
a  complete  siirrender  of  all  Confederate 
troops.  Considering  the  relatively  small 
number  of  deserters  in  the  Vietnam  War  as 
opposed  to  the  large  number  of  patriots  who 
shouldered  arms,  the  comparison  is  not  even 
relevant.  Indeed,  the  Department  of  Justice 
estimates  the  numbers  now  being  pardoned 
to  be  only  about  10,000. 

Briefly  stated,  the  pardon  of  President 
Nixon,  who  of  all  people  should  obey  the  law 
of  the  land,  by  President  Ford,  and  the  par- 
don of  thousands  of  draft  evaders  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  were,  to  my  mind,  glaring  abuses 
of  the  President's  pardoning  power  by  both 
Presidents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eenest  L.  Wilkinsok. 


BUSINESS  LEADERS'  VIEWS  ON 
ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
conducted  a  survey  of  business  leaders' 
opinions  on  national  economic  planning. 
The  purpose  was  to  obtain  the  views  of 
business  leaders  on  the  issue  of  planning, 
with  specific  focus  on  the  Humphrey- 
Javits  bill,  in  a  purely  Informal  context. 

A  member  of  the  steflf  of  the  commit- 
tee visited  with  28  business  executives, 
many  of  whom  are  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  some  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions In  the  Nation.  And  the  firms  rep- 
resented in  the  survey  included  compa- 
nies such  as:  Exxon,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
IBM,  Bank  of  America,  Alcoa,  General 
Electric,  Kennecott  Copper,  General 
Motors,  Citicorp,  and  many  others. 

The  principal  result  of  the  survey,  in 
my  judgment,  Is  the  remarkable  con- 
sensus that  seems  to  exist  within  the 
business  commimity  concerning  many  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  economic 
planning  proposal  Introduced  by  Senator 
Javits  and  myself.  Although  there  are 
some  differences  of  opinion  within  the 
business  community,  the  survey  con- 
cludes that  business  generally  supports: 

The  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
economic  information  in  order  to  allow 
more  intelligent  debate  on  Issues  and  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  decisions; 

Efforts  to  examine  the  tradeoffs  and 
Interactions  of  alternative  policy  pro- 
posals through  such  mechanisms  as  eco- 
nomic impact  statements  and  cost-ben- 
efit analyses; 

The  employment  of  economic  forecasts 
in  order  to  test  different  assumptions 
concerning  future  economic  behavior  and 
outcomes; 

Improved  Government  planning  of  its 
own  activities;  and 

Actions  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
find  solutions  to  specific  national,  social, 
and  economic  problems  such  as  unem- 
plosonent. 

A  number  of  the  businessmen  Inter- 
viewed, opposed  the  Idea  of  new  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  perform  the  planning 
functions.  Rather,  they  suggested  using 
existing  agencies  such  as  an  expanded 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  in  the 
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executive  branch,  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees, the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

I  believe  that  the  proponents  of  the 
economic  plarming  policy  and  the  busi- 
ness community  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  major  features 
of  the  proposal  advanced  by  Senator 
Javits  and  myself.  The  survey,  which  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Robert  Fuller,  who  was 
with  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  as  a  conference  board  con- 
gressional Intern  during  1976,  provides 
many  Interesting  insights  Into  the  atti- 
tudes and  convictions  of  the  business 
commimity  and  is  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  dialog  about  economic 
planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaniraous  con- 
sent that  the  "Survey  of  Business  Lead- 
ers' Opinions  on  National  Economic 
Planning,"  prepared  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  a  list  of  the  busi- 
•  ness  leaders  interviewed,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuKVET  OF  Business  Leaders'  Opinions  on 
National  Economic  Planning 

During  late  July  and  early  Augxist  1976, 
twenty-eight  business  leaders  were  inter- 
viewed as  to  their  views  on  national  economic 
planning.  Most  of  the  companies  were  large 
national  firms  and  were  diversified  by  indus- 
try and  headquarters  locality.  Since  all  of  the 
interviews  were  off-the-record,  no  individ- 
uals are  quoted,  but  a  list  of  the  participants 
Is  attached.  In  general,  all  the  businessmen 
were  very  well-informed,  had  strong  opin- 
ions about  the  subject,  and  appreciated  the 
Committee's  Interest  in  hearing  their  views. 
As  one  put  It,  "You  (Chairman  Humphrey) 
were  characteristically  fair-minded  In  solicit- 
ing the  views  of  businessmen  on  this  issue, 
and  I  know  that  you  would  want  nothing 
less  than  candor  and  frankness  in  their 
responses." 

StTMMART 

The  general  business  view  of  planning  is 
as  follows : 

First,  business  supports  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  economic  informa- 
tion and  feels  that  having  a  centralized  unit 
to  collect  and  analyze  data  would  be  prac- 
tical. They  believe  there  Is  some  risk  that 
the  information  could  be  misused,  but  think 
that  the  benefits  of  better  information  about 
our  economic  system  outweigh  the  risks. 

Second,  business  approves  of  having  this 
centralized  unit  do  forecasting,  particularly 
In  showing  the  ranges  of  outcomes  on  which 
various  policy  alternatives  may  have  an  ef- 
fect. Impact  statements  showing  cost-bene- 
flt  analysis  of  every  piece  of  legislation  were 
considered  very  worthwhile. 

Third,  business  believes  that  government 
has  a  role  to  set  standards  of  behavior  for 
our  society  (pollution,  safety,  anti-trust, 
etc.).  but  then  the  market  system  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  as  freely  as  possible. 
Although  it  has  imperfections,  the  market- 
place is,  In  their  view,  the  most  flexible,  re- 
sponsive and  democratic  system  ever  de- 
veloped. They  believe  planning  seeks  to  mod- 
ify this  system  and  thereby  to  restrict  con- 
sumers' right  of  free  choice. 

Fourth,  business  believes  a  planning  ef- 
fort takes  on  too  much  if  it  tries  to  set 
goals  for  the  whole  economy.  They  believe 
our  system  Is  so  complex  that  there  will 
never  be  general  agreement  on  goals  and 
the  goals  will  be  so  broad  that  the  public 
WUl  have  little  idea  how  their  actions  can 


affect  the  overall  goals.  Consequently,  there 
would  be  no  general  support  for  the  goals. 

Fifth,  they  believe  that  the  goals  estab- 
lished through  the  political  process  will 
promise  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be 
achieved.  Because  of  the  adversary  relation- 
ship between  business  and  government,  they 
believe  that  business  will  be  blamed  for  not 
"doing  Its  part"  when  the  goals  are  not 
achieved.  This  will  establish  a  regulatory 
atmosphere  which  will  result  in  giving  gov- 
ernment more  control  over  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Sixth,  business  recommends  that,  rather 
than  try  to  plan  the  whole  society,  it  would 
be  better  to  identify  specific  problem  areas 
(teenage  unemployment,  energy,  etc.).  By 
going  narrower  and  deeper,  the  chances  of 
success  wUl  be  much  Improved.  This  is  be- 
cause : 

(a)  The  Information  base  should  be  easier 
to  accumulate  because  the  problem  Is  more 
quantifiable. 

(b)  Predicting  the  effects  of  policy  de- 
cisions on  narrower  goals  will  be  easier  and 
more  accurate. 

(c)  Reaching  general  consensus  on  the 
best  policy  decision  to  Implement  will  be  ex- 
pedited because  the  narrower  issue  will  be 
more  clearly  understood. 

(d)  Groups  affecting  the  economy — busi- 
ness, labor,  consumers,  government — will  all 
have  a  better  understanding  of  how  their 
actions  could  affect  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  and  thus  would  be  more  willing  to  co- 
operate to  achieve  them. 

Even  if  the  planning  effort  focuses  on 
specific  Issues,  the  business  leaders  were  not 
optimistic  that  this  would  help  to  solve 
our  nation's  problems.  The  recent  experi- 
ence with  attempts  to  plan  In  the  energy 
area  was  very  disillusioning  to  them  because 
no  satisfactory  energy  policy  emerged  from 
the  effort.  They  question  whether  political 
factors  win  not  always  ovArlde  economic 
factors. 

Seventh,  business  does  not  believe  It  is  nec- 
essary to  create  a  new  government  agency  to 
undertake  planning.  Expanding  the  powers 
of  existing  executive  or  legislative  branch 
organizations  or  possibly  commissioning  a 
private  or  quaslpubllc  group  could  achieve 
the  same  ends.  There  was  concern  that  a 
national  planning  agency  would  become  very 
powerful  and  upset  the  current  balance  of 
power  in  our  political  and  economic  systems. 
assumptions 

In  the  interviews,  it  was  apparent  that 
businessmen  have  strong  beliefs  about  how 
our  economy,  our  government,  and  our  whole 
society  Interrelate,  which  affect  their  view  of 
planning. 

The  first  assumption  businessmen  make 
Is:  the  less  government — the  better  for  the 
economy  and  society  In  general.  Besides  gov- 
ernment's role  to  set  standards  for  behavior 
In  our  society,  it  also  has  a  role  to  monitor 
society  to  ensure  that  standards  are  being 
observed.  In  emergency  situations,  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  role  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources. Once  these  basic  guidelines  are  estab- 
lished, however,  the  market  system  shovUd  be 
allowed  to  operate  as  freely  as  possible  to 
allocate  resoiu-ces.  Although  they  concede 
that  it  has  Imperfections,  the  free  market- 
place is  in  this  view  the  most  efficient  and 
fair  economic  system  ever  developed.  They 
feel  that  the  market  Is  a  basically  stable  sys- 
tem, and  that  government  control  tends  to 
be  a  destabilizing  Influence.  Ih.  general,  the 
businessmen  believe  that  the  advocates  of 
planning  assume  that  the  present  market- 
place system  needs  to  be  modified,  which 
they  equate  to  mean  that  consumers'  rights 
to  free  choice  would  then  be  modified.  They 
quote  statements  by  sponsors  of  planning 
legislation  such  as,  "Do  we  really  need  so 
much  plastic  packaging  when  it  litters  the 
land  and  is  energy  intensive?,"  to  support 


their  views  that  constuner  choice  would  be 
restricted. 

A  second  assumption  businessmen  make 
concerns  the  nature  of  government  bureauc- 
racies. Businessmen  assume  that,  once  cre- 
ated, agencies  often  have  a  mind  ^their'own 
and  have  significant  discretionary  authority 
to  interpret  laws.  This  can  lead  to  having  an 
elitist  group  deciding  for  the  electorate  what 
is  best  for  them.  Bureaucracies  have  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  increase  their  powers  and 
often  are  kept  In  existence  long  after  their 
original  reason  for  existence  has  been  ful- 
filled. Nearly  all  those  interviewed  related 
experiences  about  how  some  agency  had 
treated  their  company  in  a  belligerent  or 
autocratic  way.  Business  is  consequently  fear- 
ful about  the  effects  that  admittedly  well- 
intended  legislation  may  have  on  them  be- 
cause of  previous  dealings  with  government 
agencies. 

Third,  businessmen  believe  that  our  society 
is  a  culture  of  Individualism,  decentraliza- 
tion, competition,  and  advocacy.  We  are  not 

society  of  consensus  like  Japan,  where 
lome  Individuals  voluntarily  subordinate 
^heir  own  self-interest  for  the  national  good, 
unless  we  are  In  an  emergency  situation,  they 
believe  most  Americans  will  seek  to  maxi- 
mize their  own  self-interest. 

The  advocacy  nature  of  our  society  also 
affects  the  relationship  between  business  and 
government  and  leads  to  a  foxirth  assump- 
tion. Businessmen  sense  an  adversary  rela- 
tionship with  the  government.  They  perceive 
a  distinct  possibility  that  planning  may  be 
used  against  them.  The  fact  that  several 
noted  critics  of  big  business  such  as  Profes- 
sors Leontlef  and  Qalbralth  and  some  major 
labor  leaders  have  endorsed  planning  legis- 
lation has  reinforced  this  view. 

A  fifth  assumption  is  that  political  leaders 
always  will  promise  more  than  can  be 
achieved.  This  Is  seen  to  be  a  natural  out- 
come of  the  electoral  process.  Most  feel  that 
national  economic  planning  would  intensify 
this  bias.  They  also  note  that  making  deci- 
sions in  our  legislative  process  is  a  laborious 
process  because  our  S3retem  allows  all  the  di- 
vergent views  to  be  heard.  Once  goals  are 
established,  they  may  add  an  element  of 
rigidity  to  the  economy  when  in  fact  flexi- 
bility is  crucial  to  meet  new  and  unforeseen 
challenges.  Business  notes  that  their  own 
plans  have  often  been  quite  inaccurate,  but 
the  marketplace  forces  them  to  adjust 
quickly  or  suffer  the  consequences.  They  see 
no  such  pressure  on  the  government. 

A  sixth  assumption  is  that  business  be- 
lieves economics  is  an  art  and  its  ability  to 
forecast  is  quite  limited.  There  are  so  many 
interrelated  variables  in  our  system  that 
evaluating  the  effects  of  any  particular  Input 
are  far  from  certain.  They  do  not  believe 
the  economy  can  be  fine-tuned  because  "sur- 
prises" (droughts,  energy  embargoes,  etc.) 
can't  be  predicted  with  any  accuracy.  Busi- 
ness feels  the  planning  efforts  place  too  much 
reliance  on  the  ability  of  economists  to  make 
fairly  accurate  projections.  They  note  that 
despite  government  sponsored  planning  in 
other  countries,  all  countries  have  experi- 
enced infiation,  unemployment  and  economic 
setbacks  In  the  past  three  years. 

GENERAL    VIEWS 

A  problem  with  the  discussion  of  planning 
Is  a  definition  of  the  word.  In  interviewing, 
the  term  was  broken  down  Into  several  com- 
ponents : 

(a)  Improvement  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  economic  information: 

(b)  Government  planning  of  government 
activities: 

(c)  Goal -setting  by  the  government:  and 

(d)  Government  planning  of  private  sector 
activities. 

Business  generally  supports  the  need  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  economic  infor- 
mation. They  feel  that  improving  the  sta- 
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busing  do  its  share."  The  original  ad^'isory 
planning  agency  would  then  be  given  powers 
to  control  actions  in  the  private  sector.  Bus- 
iness sees  goal-setting  for  the  national  econ* 
omy  as  the  first  step  which  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  more  goveriunent  control  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  '  ! 

Rather  than  attempt  to  plan  the  whole 
economy,  most  of  the  businessmen  recom- 
mend attempts  to  solve  specific  problem  areas 
in  our  economy.  They  feel  that  national 
economic  planning  Is  an  attempt  to  use 
macro-solutions  to  solve  micro-problems. 
They  believe  that  a  more  effective  way  to 
find  solutions  to  our  nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  is  to  break  them  down  Into 
specific  problem  areas,  for  example,  teenage 
unemployment  or  establishing  job  oppor- 
tunities for  every  American  who  wants  to 
work.  By  identifying  the  micro-problems, 
business,  government,  labor,  consumers,  etc., 
would  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  their  actions  toward  achieving  es- 
tablished goals. 

However,  even  If  the  planning  were  broken 
down  Into  more  manageable  portions,  the 
businessmen  were  somewhat  skeptical  about 
the  results  that  could  be  achieved.  Many 
cited  the  attempt  at  planning  in  the  ener- 
gy area  as  one  example  of  their  reservations. 
In  energy,  there  are  more  comprehensive 
statistics  available  to  analyze  the  situation 
than  nearly  any  issue  today.  There  have 
been  panels  of  experts  to  study  the  sltvia- 
tlon;  government  agencies  have  been  estab- 
lished or  given  responsibility  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  planning  In  energy.  De- 
spite all  this  Information,  the  government 
has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives which  seem  to  have  been  clearly  agreed 
upon  by  everyone;  that  is,  to  increase  our 
self-reliance.  Business  feels  that  political 
factors  have  been  more  Important  than  eco- 
nomic factors  In  trying  to  resolve  this  is- 
sue. The  actions  taken  by  the  legislative 
branch  and  supported  by  the  executive 
branch  have  done  nothing  to  make  Amer- 
ica more  energy  independent.  As  one  stated 
it,  "This  leads  many  businessmen  to  believe 
that  the  political  process  would  make  na- 
tional planning  more  of  a  political  foot- 
ball than  a  means  of  accomplishing  better 
results  for  the  citizens  of  oiu'  nation." 

Because  of  business'  rather  negative  as- 
sumptions about  government  bureaucracies, 
many  question  if  it  Is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  new  agency  to  undertake  planning  In 
any  form.  There  are  already  several  organi- 
zations in  place  that  could  carry  out  the 
planning  function.  In  the  leglslaive  area, 
there  are  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  Budget  Committees  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment;  on  the  executive 
side,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  coiild 
easily  be  expanded.  Bvisiness  agrees  that  our 
economy  has  not  performed  well  In  many 
areas,  but  do  not  feel  a  new  hierarchy  is 
necessary  to  better  address  and  recommend 
solutions  to  improve  our  performances. 

Several  businessmen  suggested  that,  rather 
than  have  a  government  agency  do  planning, 
possibly  a  private  or  qtiasipubUc  organization 
would  be  better.  This  might  help  to  mini- 
mize the  political  Influences  of  the  planning 
function.  Some  suggested  using  organiza- 
tions like  the  National  Planning  Association 
or  The  Conference  Board.  Others  felt  that 
a  new  Independent  corporation,  comparable 
to  COMSAT,  should  be  established.  Mini- 
mizing the  effect  of  political  Influences  Is  an 
Important  element  of  planning.  Most  busi- 
nessmen who  have  supported  national  plan- 
ning have  stated  this  as  a  pre-condition  that 
must  be  undertaken  before  planning  can 
work.  The  energy  example  led  most  of  the 
Interviewees  to  believe  that  It  Is  not  possible 
to  de-polltlclze  the  goal-setting  process. 

Another  element  of  national  planning  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  planning  bills  want  to 


achieve  is  to  broaden  the  base  of  our  eco- 
nomic decision-making.  Most  businessmen 
felt  our  existing  methods  of  economic  policy- 
making allowed  sufficient  Inputs.  Many  gov- 
ernment agencies  have  outside  advisory 
boards.  The  hearing  process  allows  a  wide 
range  of  Ideas  to  be  presented.  In  fact  they 
worry  that  a  government  planning  agency 
might  become  Isolated,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  level  of  inputs. 

Several  bvislnessmen  question  whether  the 
sponsors  of  national  economic  planning  are 
setting  purely  Indicative  goals,  or  in  fact 
Intend  to  coerce  the  private  sector.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  used  to  exemplify  their 
concern : 

Sec.  208(a)(3)  of  S.  1795:  "recommend 
legislative  and  administrative  actions  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  plan,  including  recommendations  with 
respect  to  money  supply  growth,  the  Federal 
budget,  credit  need,  interest  rates,  taxes  and 
subsidies,  anti-trust  and  major  policies, 
changes  In  Industrial  structure  and  regula- 
tion, international  trade,  and  other  policies 
and  programs  of  economic  significance." 

Senator  Humphrey  quote  in  Challenge 
magazine,  March/April  1975  from  "Planning 
Economic  Policy"; 

"What  can  government  do  about  It?  Gov- 
ernment can  do  a  lot  about  It.  For  example, 
the  size  of  automobiles,  and  consequently 
energy  consumption,  can  be  influenced  a 
great  deal  by  taxing  cubic  displacement, 
horsepower,  or  weight  .  .  .  Government  can 
also  influence  Industry  by  giving  an  Invest- 
ment tax  to  companies  that  produce  fuel- 
efficient  automobiles.  These  are  just  two  ways 
In  which  government  policy  can  Influence 
the  private  economy." 

Statements  by  the  Initiative  Committee 
for  National  Economic  Planning  like:  "The 
heart  of  planning  is  to  go  from  information 
to  action"  or  "The  Plan  would  Induce  in- 
dustry to  comply." 

Consequently,  most  businessmen  do  not 
feel  certain  that  proposed  planning  legisla- 
tion would  be  purely  advisory.  Several  sug- 
gest that  a  hypothetical  model  showing  how 
the  legislation  might  be  carried  out  would 
be  very  helpful  to  their  understanding  of  the 
Issue. 

BUSINESS    LEADERS    INTERVIEWED 

Roger  E.  Anderson,  Chairman,  Continental 
Illinois  Corporation.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Thomas  G.  Ayers,  Chairman,  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Norton  Belknap,  Vice  President  of  Cor- 
porate Planning,  Exxon  Corporation,  New 
York  City. 

B.  F.  Blagglnl,  President,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Jack  Black,  Vice  President  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  California. 

Owen  B.  Butler,  Vice  Chairman,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fletcher  L.  Byrom,  Chairman,  Koppers 
Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  T.  Cary,  Chalrnian,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  Armonk, 
New  York. 

A.  W.  Clausen,  President.  Bankamerlca 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California. 

R.  Hal  Dean,  Chairman,  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

James  L.  Ferguson,  Chairman,  General 
Foods  Corporation,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Krome  George,  Chairman,  Alu- 
mlniim  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

John  W.  Hanley,  Chairman,  Monsanto 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Missoiu-i. 

Robert  S.  Hatfield,  Chairman,  Continental 
Group,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Leon  Hess,  bhairman,  Amerada  Hess  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City. 

Reginald  H.  Jones,  Chairman,  General 
Electric  Company.  Fairfield,  Connectlctit. 
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Reynold  C.  MacDonald,  Chairman,  Inter- 
lake,  Inc.,  Oakbrook,  Illinois. 

Jerry  McAflTee,  Chairman,  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  McClellen,  Vice  President,  FMC 
Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Harold  W.  McGraw,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Prank  R.  MllUken,  President,  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  A.  Murphy,  Chairman,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Lelf  Olsen,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Economist,  Citicorp,  New  York  City. 

Norman  Robertson,  Senior  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Economist,  Mellon  Bank  N.A., 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Irving  S.  Shapiro,  Chairman,  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Richard  R.  Shlnn,  President,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  R.  Taylor,  President,  CBS  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

Rawlelgh  Warner,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation,  New  York  City. 


JOB  CREATION 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  reducing 
the  current  unacceptably  high  rate  of 
national  unemployment  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  faced  by  the  95th 
Congress.  I  think  most  observers  will 
agree  that  creating  more  jobs  is  the  best 
long-term  solution — however,  there  Is 
substantial  disagreement  as  to  the  most 
effective  manner  by  which  full  employ- 
ment is  to  be  achieved.  I  suspect  the  de- 
bate will  vigorously  continue  before  we 
find  a  consensus  or  a  combination  of  so- 
lutions for  this  most  serious  problem. 

In  this  continuing  dialog,  at  some 
point  we  will  be  forced  to  wrestle  with 
the  question  of  which  philosophies  are 
best  implemented  to  solve  or  alleviate  the 
problem.  For  example,  should  big  power- 
ful Government  be  the  primary  instru- 
ment for  the  solution  through  a  massive 
public  service  jobs  program?  Or,  are  we 
best  advised  to  rely  upon  the  expansion 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  through 
acceptable  tax  or  other  appropriate  in- 
centives? Or  are  these  two  approaches 
mutually  exclusive? 

One  of  the  clearest  thoughts  I  have 
seen  or  this  subject  is  reported  in  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  James  H. 
Evans,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Corp.,  upon  his  receipt  of  the  Interna- 
tional Businessman  of  the  Year  Award 
given  by  the  College  of  Business,  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Management,  Brigham 
Young  University.  I  believe  Mr.  Evans' 
speech  merits  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  text  now  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jobs  Creation:   Today's  Challenge  to  the 

Enterprise  of  Free  Men 

(By  James  H.  Evans) 

President  Tanner,  President  Oaks,  Dean 
Bateman,  Chairman  Sears,  Governor-elect 
Matheson,  and  honored  guests.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  and  a  distinct  honor  to  be  Invited 
to  Brigham  Young  University  by  your  dis- 
tinguished National  Advisory  Council,  which 
Is  functioning  so  effectively  under  the  leader- 
ship of  my  good  friend,  Robert  N.  Sears.  I 
regard  it  as  a  rare  privilege  to  be  asked  to 


speak  to  such  a  magnificent  group  of  busi- 
ness leaders,  educators,  and  churchmen  in 
the  Intellectual  environment  of  this  great 
Tinlverslty. 

Moreover,  I  am  pleased  beyond  measure  to 
be  selected  by  the  National  Advisory  Coimcll 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  and 
the  College  of  Business  as  International  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  events  of  my  life. 

It  is  also  a  great  personal  pleasxire  for  Mrs. 
Evans  and  me  to  be  back  among  the  wonder- 
ful people  of  Utah  and  of  Brigham  Young 
University.  We  at  Union  Pacific  feel  very 
much  at  home  In  Utah,  since  our  roots 
started  growing  here  early  and  are  now  very, 
very  deep. 

Brigham  Yovmg  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  He  served  with 
characteristic  distinction  and  foresight  dur- 
ing the  trying  birth  period  of  the  1860s.  He 
and  the  Mormon  pioneers  helped  us  to  buUd 
the  final,  hard-won  miles  of  railroad  track  in 
Utah  that  linked  us  with  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Promontory,  not  far  from  here. 

Brigham  Young  also  helped  to  transform 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  a  single  Iron 
band  of  trank  across  the  prairie  into  a  far- 
flung  network  of  rail  which  tied  the  West  and 
the  nation  together.  He  supported  the  con- 
struction of  branchllnes  from  Ogden  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  throughout  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  This  concept  eventually  led 
Union  Pacific  to  open  up  channels  of  com- 
merce to  Los  Angeles  and  to  Portland  and 
across  the  wide  Pacific. 

Brigham  Young  once  called  Union  Pacific 
a  "gigantic  work  which  will  .  .  .  bind  the 
country  together."  Here  again,  he  demon- 
strated that  prophetic  Instinct  for  destiny 
that  marked  his  words  throughout  a  long 
and  fruitful  life. 

,  Many  other  prominent  men  of  Utah  and 
the  LDS  Church,  Including  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Heber  J.  Grant,  and  Harold  B.  Lee,  have 
served  us  magnlficiently,  helping  to  build  the 
modern  Union  Pacific.  Harold  B.  Lee  wes  a 
member  of  our  Board  of  Directors  for  nearly 
seventeen  years  until  his  untimely  death  in 
December  1973.  President  Lee's  flawless  char- 
acter, great  wisdom,  personal  charm,  innate 
kindliness,  and  foresight  were  a  tremendous 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him. 

The  University  library  named  for  him  is  a 
fitting — a  really  perfect — memorial  to  Pres- 
ident Lee  because  the  ptirsult  of  excellence 
through  knowledge  was  a  hallmark  of  his  life. 

With  regard  to  Utah  and  its  continuing 
Influence  on  the  ongoing  vitality  of  Union 
Pacific,  two  of  your  distinguished  citizens, 
George  S.  Eccles  and  his  nephew  Spendsr  F. 
Eccles,  are  presently  members  of  our  Board 
of  Directors.  George  Ecceles  has  served  with 
great  distinction  since  1957,  and  Spencer 
Eccles  agreed  just  this  year  to  help  us  in  the 
tasks  for  the  future. 

We  have  always  considered  our  relation- 
ship with  Utah  a  two-way  obligation — one 
In  which  we  hope  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive. 
Just  last  Tuesday,  for  instance,  you  chose 
Scott  Matheson,  who  served  until  August  1 
as  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company's  General 
Solicitor  and  Senior  Railroad  Legal  Officer  in 
the  Intermountain  Region,  to  be  your  next 
governor.  We  are  confident  that  Scott  will 
serve  Utah  well,  although  he  will  have  his 
work  cut  out  for  him  In  matching  the 
splendid  record  of  our  great  and  good  friend. 
Governor  Calvin  Rampton. 

One  other  tie  that  binds  me  personally  to 
your  great  University  is  that  your  esteemed 
President  Dallln  Oaks  and  I  have  had  the 
common  privilege,  albeit  at  different  times, 
of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Edward  Levi,  who 
was  then  teaching  the  philosophy  of  the  law 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 
Edward  Levi  was  later  Dean  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  Chicago  Law  School  and  then  the  Uni- 
versity's Provost  and  President.  Now,  of 
course,  he  is  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  mutual  Involvement  under  the  aegis  of 
Edward  Levi  with  the  natural  law,  wherein 
we  studied  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  before  we  even  looked  at  a  legal 
case  per  se,  imparted  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  broader  view  of  our  responslbUity  as  law- 
yers. Therefore,  It  is  only  natural  that  Dal- 
lln and  I  would  be  Impelled  to  attempt  to 
serve  society  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  re- 
spective callings.  I'm  sure  that  this  has 
helped  strengthen  Dallln 's  resolve  In  hia 
Imaginative  and  commendable  campaign  to 
use  the  precious  guarantees  embodied  In 
the  First  Amendment  to  defend  academic 
freedom  against  the  pernicious  and  growing 
influence  of  Big  GovernAent  on  higher  ed- 
ucation. He  has  spoken  eloquently  on  this 
subject  on  several  occasions,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  continuing  to  speak  out. 

I  am  confident  that  President  Oaks  Is  not 
the  only  one  here  this  evening  ^ffho  Is  dis- 
turbed by  the  increasingly  dominant  role 
that  Big  Government  is  playing  In  the  field 
of  higher  education.  Many  of  use  are  deeply 
concerned  about  that  and  also  about  Big 
Government's  influence  in  our  dally  personal 
and  business  lives. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that,  with  1984 
only  a  little  over  seven  years  away,  George 
Orwell's  frightening  prophecy  of  a  "Big 
Brother"  who  is  watching  aU  of  us  seems 
ever  closer  to  fulfillment. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  dominant  theories  or 
phUosophles  of  government  today  is  what 
might  be  called  the  "Big  Brother"  approach. 
Its  basic  assumption  is  that  big,  powerful 
government  can  and  should  be  the  primary 
Instrument  for  the  solution  of  all  our  ma- 
jor economic   and   social   problems. 

According  to  this  theory.  Big  Government, 
making  full  \ise  of  Its  great  and  growing 
power — ^partlctUarly  Its  power  to  tax  both 
individuals  and  businesses — provides  the 
only  means  of  meeting  challenges  that  have 
become  too  unmanageable  to  be  handled 
successfully  In  any  other  way.  And  along 
with  this  belief' goes  its  corollary:  that  only 
government  has  the  wisdom  to  deal  with 
these  Issues. 

There  is  another  philosophy,  however,  that 
is  directly  opposed  to  Big  Government's  ap- 
proach. The  basic  contention  of  this  school 
of  thought  Is  that  the  only  real  and  lasting 
way  to  solve  major  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems Is  through  private  enterprise — the  en- 
terprLse  of  free  men,  who,  each  day,  as  in- 
dividuals, make  the  millions  of  decisions 
that  combine  to  give  us  direction  through 
collective  wisdom. 

The  proponents  of  this  second  philoso- 
phy— and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  one  of 
them — believe  that  we  have  had  enough  of 
Big  Government.  We  fiu-thermore  believe 
that  if  we  remove  the  fetters  with  which 
individuals  endeavor  ha.s  been  Increasingly 
bound,  we  will  once  again  release  In  this  na- 
tion the  vigor  and  energy  of  our  private 
enterprise  system  and  will  achieve  thereby  a 
vital  and  growing  economy — and  a  healthy 
and  resilient  social  fabric  in  our  broader 
society. 

The  fundamental  differences  between  these 
two  philosophies  can  be  clearly  Illustrated 
by  contrasting  proposals  that  have  been  put 
forward  at  the  national  level  to  create  Jobs 
and  reduce  unemployment. 

Creating  jobs  presents  all  of  us  with  a 
serious  challenge.  The  current  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  7.9  percent  in  October — up  from 
the  September  figure  of  7.8  percent — is  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  any  rate  that  most  econo- 
mists or  businessmen  would  consider  "ac- 
ceptable." It  means  that  more  than  seven- 
and-a-half  million  Americans  out  of  our 
total  civilian  labor  force  of  ninety-six  mil- 
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Two  proposals  to  create  Jobs 
to    Congress     this     year. 
Humphrey-Hawkins    Bill, 
public-sector  or  Big 
and  the  Kemp-McClure  Bill, 
I   believe  to  be  the  more 
productive  private-enterprise 
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McClure,  that  wise  and 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this 
old-fashioned  and  wrong 
fashioned  because  it  is  the 
taken  In  the   1930s,   nearly 
ago.  Back  then,  this  country 
rest  of  the  world — was  plu: 
pression  so  deep  it  seemed 
economic  system   would 
traordinary  measures  v/ere  ta 
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Certainly  the  times  we  live 
much   different.   We  have 
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swing — despite  some  pauses 

In  the  economy  of  1976, 
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nagging  unemplo\Tnent 
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Government  approach   thinl 
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progressive  approach.  New  times  call  for  new 
ideas  and  new  solutions  that  are  right  for 
today.  And  what  is  right  for  today  is  the 
creation  of  Jobs  in  private  business. 

The  public-sector  approach  is  not  only 
old-fashioned,  but,  as  I  said,  wrong-headed. 
It  turns  things  upside  down.  To  put  people 
to  work  in  public  service  Jobs — that  Is,  to 
put  them  on  the  government  payroll — re- 
quires a  lot  of  government  money — that  is, 
tax  money.  To  reduce  adult  unemployment 
to  the  3-percent  level,  as  required  by  even 
the  amended  Humphrey-Hawkins  Bill,  would 
mean  putting  some  three-million  people  to 
work,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  If  each  were  to  be 
paid  $10,000  a  year,  the  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers could  be  $30  billion.  Many  critics  of 
the  bill  think  it  might  cost  far  more. 

There  is  no  way  this  money  could  be  pro- 
vided except  by  raising  taxes  substantially  or 
by  printing  more  money.  Private  purchasing 
power  would  diminish,  Jobs  in  private  busi- 
ness would  decrease,  the  rate  of  capital 
formation  would  slow,  and,  if  deficits  were 
Incurred  by  printing  money,  inflation  would 
be  stimulated  enormously. 

I  submit  that  what  we  want  to  accom- 
plish is  Just  the  opposite:  the  creation  of 
Jobs  in  private  industry,  as  proposed  by  the 
Kemp-McClure  Bill.  This  bill  would  provide 
more  Jobs  by  offering  tax  incentives  to  busi- 
ness to  expand  and  modernize  plants  and 
equipment.  And  the  kind  of  Jobs  created  by 
the  Kemp-McClure  Bill  would  be  real  Jobs 
that  would  help  increase  national  produc- 
tivity, as  opposed  to  public  Jobs  supported 
solely  by  taxes. 

The  Kemp-McClure  Bill  would  change  tax 
laws  not  only  for  businesses,  but  for  individ- 
uals. To  put  it  simply,  individuals  would  be 
given  tax  credits  on  a  percentage  of  that 
amount  by  which  they  increased  their  per- 
sonal savings  or  Investments.  This  would  give 
people  a  powerful  incentive  to  save,  and  thus 
would  boost  capital  formation.  One  estimate 
Is  that  this  provision  alone  would  provide 
capital  for  some  two-million  new  Jobs  In  the 
first  year  after  the  Bill's  enactment. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Kemp-McClure 
concept  include  : 

1 .  Ending  the  double  taxation  of  corporate 
earnings  by  excluding  the  dividends  of  do- 
mestic corporations  from  the  taxable  income 
of  individuals; 

2.  Lowering  the  corporate  tax  rate; 

3.  Providing  a  permanent  investment 
credit  for  smaller  business;  and 

4.  Changing  depreciation  provisions.  Es- 
timates of  what  this  bill  could  accomplish 
ture  truly  remarkable.  In  the  first  three  years 
after  its  enactment,  it  could : 

1.  Create  as  many  as  twenty-elglit  million 
Jobs  in  private  Industry: 

2.  Raise  real  Gross  National  Product  by 
$600  billion; 

3.  Increase  capital  expenditures  by  $234 
billion;  and 

4.  Increase  federal  revenues  by  $45  billion. 
Not  everyone  agrees  with  these  estimates, 

to  be  sure — but  if  they  turned  out  to  be  even 
50  percent  accurate,  we  would  have  taken  a 
major  step  toward  solving  ovir  unemploy- 
ment problems  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  choice  between  these  approaches  is 
absolutely  clear.  The  Kemp-McClure  Bill 
would  result  in  solid,  sustainable  growth  in 
the  economy.  The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Bill 
would,  in  my  opinion,  Institutionalize  in- 
flation. 

As  a  businessman  and  as  president  of  a 
major  corporation,  I  freely  admit  to  having 
a  vested  interest  in  a  solution  that  would 
benefit  all  American  enterprise,  including 
Union  Pacific.  And  why  shouldn't  I?  Who 
has  more  experience  with  creating  Jobs  than 
the  businessman?  Free  enterprise  is  respon- 
sible for  creating  over  82  percent  of  the 
Jobs  in  oiur  cotmtry.  Moreover,  compassion 
Is  not  the  monopoly  of  the  professional  lib- 


eral, nor  vision  the  monopoly  of  the  bureau- 
crat. 

Does  a  vested  Interest  invalidate  my  argu- 
ment? I  think  not.  I  favor  a  sound  and 
healthy  economy.  I  favor  orderly  growth.  I 
favor  a  reduction  In  imemployment.  I  favor 
a  sensible  approach  to  taxation,  one  that 
makes  possible  the  formation  of  the  capital 
we  need  to  move  this  country  forward. 

And  let  us  remember  that  there  are  maijy 
others  who  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  private  sector. 
The  millions  of  Americans  who  hold  the 
capital  stock  and  thus  share  in  the  earn- 
ings of  corporations  have  this  same  interest. 

It  is  significant  that  a  major  part  of 
American  business  is  now  owned  by  work- 
ing people.  The  pension  funds  of  millions  of 
working  men  and  women  In  this  country 
are  now  Invested  in  large  businesses.  They 
represent  a  30-percent  ownership,  and  It  is 
predicted  that  this  will  soon  reach  50  per- 
cent. The  Idea  ot  a  "vested  Interest"  thus 
goes  far  beyond  the  mere  businessman.  It 
reaches  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  mod- 
ern society. 

I  believe  that  the  Kemp-McClure  concept 
deserves  wide  support.  It  should  have  a  high 
priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  Ninety-fifth 
Congress,  and  it  should  be  the  centerpiece 
of  President-elect  Jimmy  Carter's  economic 
program  for  1977.  Its  approach  is  the  right 
one  because  it  deals  not  only  with  imem- 
ployment, but  also  with  capital  formation, 
which  will  In  turn  create  new  Jobs. 

The  economy's  need  for  capital  in  the  years 
ahead  is  truly  astounding.  Capital  needs  be- 
tween now  and  1985  have  been  estimated  at 
between  $4.6  and  $4.9  trillion.  Where  is  such 
a  vast  sum  going  to  come  from?  I  submit  that 
it  will  not  come  from  spending,  but  from 
saving. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
only  way  to  achieve  the  needed  level  of  capi- 
tal formation  Is  to  restructure  the  tax  sys- 
tem so  as  to  provide  greater  incentives  for 
saving  and  investment.  The  Kemp-McClure 
Bill  provides  a  start  in  that  direction.  It  is 
a  recipe  for  economic  growth,  not  economic 
stagnation. 

This  Is  the  creative,  progresive  approach 
to  Job  creation.  People  who  hold  Jobs  in  pri- 
vate Industry  are  net  producers — instead  of 
net  consumers — of  tax  revenues.  When  more 
Jobs  are  created  In  private  business,  total 
tax  revenues  from  both  businesses  and  In- 
dividuals rise,  because  the  tax  base  has  been 
broadened  and  earnings  have  been  Increased. 
It  may  seem  daring  to  suggest  that  reduced 
tax  rates  can  produce  higher  tax  revenues. 
But  in  1963,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
proved  that  it  could  be  done,  and  he  had  to 
do  it  over  the  strong  objections  of  his  own 
Treasury  Department. 

Using  the  resources  of  private  enterprise  to 
create  Jobs  and  thus  reduce  unemployment 
to  manageable  level  would  mean,  of  course, 
resuming  the  pattern  of  economic  growth 
that  has  characterized  this  country  through 
most  of  its  history,  right  up  until  the  early 
1970's.  At  that  time,  certain  economically 
secure  and  well-employed  critics  began  to  tell 
the  world  that  growth  was  a  bad  word.  * 

They  claimed  that  a  concept  we  had  always 
assumed  to  be  a  good  thing  might  instead 
be  undesirable — even  ruinous — not  only  to 
America,  but  to  the  whole  world. 

The  "zero  growth"  concept  was  Ifirgely  a 
product  of  the  environmental  concerns  of  the 
1960s.  It  gained  major  Impetus  from  meetings 
of  the  Club  of  Rome  held  in  1970  and  from 
its  book.  The  Limits  to  Growth.  Now,  six 
years  later,  the  other  side  of  the  story  has 
been  presented  by  Herman  Kahn  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  Hudson  Institute  in  their 
study.  The  Next  200  Years. 

The  Hudson  Institute  scholars  assert  that 
"the  application  of  a  modicum  of  Intelligence 
and  good  management  in  dealing  with  cur- 
rent problems  can  enable  economic  growth 
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to  continue  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
.to  the  benefit,  rather  than  the  detriment,  of 
mankind." 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  mankind  In  gen- 
eral, I  am  sure  that  a  "zero  growth"  con- 
cept would  work  a  disaster  on  America. 

It  Is  v/orth  noting  here  that  the  Idea  of 
"zero  growth"  was  enthusiastically  embraced 
by  many  who  call  themselves  "liberal."  But 
it  is  hardly  a  progressive  concept. 

Stop  economic  growth,  and  you  choke  off 
the  aspirations  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
benefit  from  growth.  The  very  groups  which 
many  no-growth  advocates  particularly 
champion- — mlnorites,  the  poor,  women, 
yovmg  people,  workers  hoping  to  move  Into 
the  middle  class — would  be  stopped  in  their 
tracks  if  there  were  no  growth.  Ironically, 
"zero  growth"  would  benefit  no  one  except 
those  who  have  already  gained  all  the  bene- 
fits that  growth  might  bestow. 

I  am  convinced  that  sutained,  moderate 
growth  is  what  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  not  only  want,  but  expect. 
They  want  an  economy  that  continues  to 
bring  them  the  affluence  and  abundance  they 
are  used  to.  They  do  not  want  to  accept  the 
bleakness  of  a  life  of  austerity  and  self-de- 
nial— a  1984  without  sunshine  and  hope — 
that  the  no-growth  advocates  would  force 
upon  them. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
nation  re-embrace  the  philosophy  of  growth, 
to  believe  in  it,  and  to  make  it  work.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  country  unlock  the  energy 
of  the  free  enterprise  system — or,  as  I  like 
to  call  it,  "the  enterprise  of  free  men" — 
and  US9  it  to  create  Jobs.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  don't  work  to  enlarge  the  size 
of  the  pie  that  we  all  share,  well  end  up 
quarreling  over  the  size  of  the  evershrinklng 
Slices. 

Let  me  siunmarlze  my  main  contentions. 

To  achieve  goals  such  as  sound  growth, 
fuller  employment,  and  adequate  capital 
formation,  we  should  look  to  the  enterprise 
of  free  men,  not  to  Big  Government. 

What  is  needed  is  growth  in  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy— growth  nutured  by 
tax  incentives — growth  that  creates  and 
maintains   productive,    permanent   Jobs. 

This  is  not  Just  a  theory  or  an  ideal  that 
cannot  be  realized.  It  is  a  solid  and  pro- 
gressive program  that  follows  the  private- 
enterprise  philosophy.  We  know  that  it  works, 
because  this  country,  by  the  application  of 
this  philosophy,  has  produced  a  standard 
of  living  that  is  the  envy  of  people  all  over 
the  world. 

Can  we  maintain  it?  Can  we  improve  It? 
1  believe  we  can,  if  we  have  the  will  and 
determination  to  do  so,  through  orderly 
growth — and  we  can  do  it  without  "Big 
Brother"  looking  over  our  shoulder.  But  we 
can  do  it  only  if  we  are  willing  to  look  "Big 
Brother"  straight  In  the  eye — and  knock 
him  back  where  he  belongs. 

Thank  you  for  honoring  me  this  evening — 
and,  through  me,  honoring  the  entire  Union 
Pacific  family.  It  has  been  a  rich  privilege 
for  Mrs.  Evans  and  me  to  be  with  you  In 
these  everlasting  hills,  and  we  hope  you'll 
Invite  us  back  again  soon. 


DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  In 
session  in  Atlanta,  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which,  for  myself  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  Nunn,  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


House  Resoltttion  No.  382 
A  resolution  urging  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  diplomatic 
relations  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  always  been  a  law  abiding  member  of 
th3  community  of  nations;   and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  built  a  successful,  prosperous, 
free  economy  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  half  cen- 
tury of  revolution,  invasion  and  civil  war 
and  now  serve  as  an  Important  trading  part- 
ner of  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  Is  of  great 
strategic  importance  in  the  defense  of  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  has  always  utilized 
its  military  power  in  the  interests  of  the  free 
world;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  been  among  the  most  trusted 
friends  and  allies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  since  the  founding  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public in  1912;  and 

Whereas,  President  Jimmy  Carter  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  he  will  pursue  an  open 
and  Just  foreign  policy,  based  on  morality; 
and 

Whereas,  President  Jimmy  Carter  has  also 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  will  not  compro- 
mise the  freedom  and  security  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China  and  will  stand  by 
the  U.S.  commitments  to  that  co\mtry. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolvsd  by  the  Hou&e 
of  Representatives  that  this  body  strongly 
endorses  the  positions  of  President  Jimmy 
Carter  as  stated  above. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
is  hereby  strongly  urged  to  maintain  Its  dip- 
lomatic relations  and  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unites!  States 
of  America,  the  members  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  States. 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  a  news  release  issued  on 
Thursday,  March  17,  1977,  by  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee  on  the 
common  situs  picketing  matter  which 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  should  study 
carefully. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Roper  orga- 
nization reveals  that  77  percent  of  those 
questioned  oppose  common  situs  pick- 
eting. I  am  pleased  to  take  note  of  this 
important  poll,  as  it  substantiates  my 
feeling  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
feel  common  situs  picketing  is  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  the 
results  of  the  poll  and  the  news  release 
with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nxw  RoPEB  Study  Shows  Nkarlt  80%   or 
PuBUc  Opposbs  Common  Situs  Picketing 

Washinoton.  March  17. — The  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee  today  released  de- 
tails of  a  new  nationwide  opinion  study 
showing  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
American  people — including  64  percent  of  all 
union  members — feel  building  trades  union 


officials  should  not  have  the  power  to  picket 
an  entire  construction  site. 

Commissioned  by  the  Right  to  Work  group, 
the  study  was  conducted  by  The  Roper  Or- 
ganization, one  of  the  cotmtry's  most  high- 
ly  respected    research    organizations. 

Overall,  the  study  showed  that  77  percent 
of  the  public  feels  that  a  construction  un- 
ion "should  only  be  allowed  to  picket  the 
work  of  the  contractor  with  whom  it  has  a 
dispute  and  not  the  whole  btilldlng  site." 
This  opinion  was  expressed  by  73  percent 
of  the  blue  collar  workers,  64  percent  of  the 
union  members,  73  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats, 79  percent  of  the  Independents,  84 
percent  of  the  Republicans,  80  percent  of  the 
people  who  describe  themselves  as  being 
Conservative,  76  percent  of  the  people  who 
call  themselves  Liberal,  and  78  percent  of  the 
self -Identified  Moderates. 

Only  12  percent  of  the  people  questioned 
took  an  opposing  point  of  view,  that  a  im- 
lon  "should  be  allowed  to  picket  the  whole 
building  site  even  If  it  stops  work  of  all 
other  contractors  and  employees." 

The  results  vnil  be  presented  to  the  Senate 
Human  Resources  Committee  as  part  of  the 
Right  to  Work  Committee's  testimony 
against  legislation  which  would  legalize  this 
type  of  Job  site  picketing,  which  is  known 
as  "common  situs." 

CONSISTENT   WITH    OTHER   POLLS 

Right  to  Work  Committee  president  Reed 
Larson  stressed  In  his  testimony  that  the 
findings  are  consistent  with  every  reliable 
and  fair  public  opinion  study  that  has  ever 
been  conducted  on  the  issue.  A  similar  study 
last  year,  for  example,  showed  substantially 
the  same  opposition  to  "common  sltus"-type 
picketing.  It  was  conducted  by  another 
nationally  known  research  organization. 
Opinion  Research  Corporation,  Princeton, 
N.J.  That  study  showed  16  percent  of  the 
public  favoring  the  expanded  picketing 
power,  while  73  percent  said  construction 
unions  should  only  be  allowed  to  picket  the 
contractor  with  whom  they  have  a  dispute. 

The  more  than  2,000  people  who  were  ques- 
tioned by  the  Roper  Organization  were  asked 
the  following  question : 

"On  building  sites  many  unions  represent 
different  kinds  of  employees  of  contractors 
working  there — electricians,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  so  forth.  When  one  of  the 
unions  is  striking  against  one  of  the  con- 
tractors, which  of  these  two  rules  do  you 
think  should  apply? 

"Rule  A. — ^The  union  should  only  be  al- 
lowed to  picket  the  work  of  the  contractor 
with  whom  it  has  a  dispute  and  not  the  whole 
building  site." 

"Rule  B. — The  imlon  should  be  allowed 
to  picket  the  whole  building  site  even  If  it 
stops  work  of  all  other  contractors  and  em- 
ployees." 

The  respondents  were  handed  cards  con- 
taining the  alternative  answers,  and  were 
asked  to  choose.  "By  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin," Larson  said,  "the  people  decided  that 
fairness  dictates  that  the  buUdlng  trades 
unions  should  not  have  the  power  to  coerce 
people  with  whom  they  have  no  real  dis- 
pute." 

JUST   PLAIN   tTNFAIK 

Larson  stressed  that  the  Right  to  Work 
Committee's  objections  to  the  bUl  were  philo- 
sophical, as  well  as  practical.  Philosophically, 
he  said,  "It  is  Just  plain  unfair  for  union  of- 
ficials to  have  the  power  to  keep  hundreds 
and  maybe  thousands  of  hard-working  peo- 
ple from  their  Jobs  Just  because  they  have  an 
alleged  grievance  with  one  of  the  employers. 
We  are  all  very  aware  that  the  one  'grievance' 
which  stands  out  among  all  the  rest  is  the 
fact  that  some  employers  refuse  to  force  their 
employees  into  unions.  It  becomes  appar- 
ent, then,  that  what  the  union  officials  really 
want  is  the  power  to  keep  non-union  work- 
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power 


men  from  their  Jobs,  and  the 
the  construction  Industry  Into  a 
closed  shop. 

"On  a  practical  vein,  it  is  also 
that  most  construction  workers 
ing  to  be  easily  Intimidated  f rot  i 
without  putting  up  some  kind  o 
It  is  our  belief  that  passage  of 
will  promote  and  encourage  violence 

Larson  said  the  poll  findings 
vide  incentive  for  the  large  group 
who  are  planning  to  mount  a 
defeat  the  bill  with  a  flUbuste) 
debate) .  "There  is  no  way  the 
ity  leader,  officials  of  organized 


to  turn  one  else  can  claim  that  the  extended  debate 
nationwide  is  being  used  by  a  minority  to  block  the  will 
of  the  majority.  It  is  precisely  those  Sena- 
qulte  clear  ators  who  will  be  participating  In  the  fill- 
are  not  go-  buster  who  will  be  representing  the  major- 
thelr  Jobs  ity.  The  others,  and  hopefully  they  will  be 
resistance,  few,  will  be  telling  the  American  people  that 
slt\is  bin  all  they  really  care  about  are  the  narrow 
special  interests  of  top  union  officials." 
ihould  pro-  Larson  said  union  officials  are  trying  to 
of  Senators  pvish   the   legislation   through   Congress   at 
champaign  to  break-neck  speed  "because  they  know  It  Is 
(extended  a  bad,  unfair,  and  unpopular  piece  of  leglsla- 
major-  tlon.  And  the  more  it  gets  discussed,  the  more 
or  any-  their  political  support  erodes." 


tie 


Se  late : 
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Q.28.— WHETHER  UfllON  SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  TO  PICKET  SPECIFIC  CONTRACTOR  IN  A  STRIKE  OR  THE  WHOLE  BUILDING  SITE 

(In  percent) 


lex 


Total 


Union  should  only  be  allowed  to 
picket  contractor  in  specific 
dispute 77 

Union  should  be  allowed  to 
picket  the  whole  building  site.       12 

Don't  know/no  opinion 11 

No  answer 


1i 
16 


Total      Coll. 


Union  should  only  be  allowed 
to  picket  contractor  in  specific 
dispute 

Union  should  be  allowed  to 
picket  the  whole  building  site. 

Don't  know/no  opinion 

No  answer 


77 

12 
11 


86 
10 


QUESTION  NIO-ON  BUILDING  SITES  (MANY 
SO  FORTH.  WHEN  1  OF 

RULE  A— THE  UNION  SHOULD  ONLY  BE 

RULE  B— THE  UNION  SHOULD  BE  ALLOW 


Total,  U.Sw  public 2, 

Men 1 

Women „       \] 

18  to  29  years  of  age „ 

30  to  39  years  of  age 

40  to  49  years  of  age 

50  to  59  years  of  age 

60  years  or  over 

Less  than  high  school  complete 

High  school  complete 

Some  college ..._ I 

Professional ..I.I."I 

Managerial „ I."" 

Clerical,  sales 

Craftsman,  foreman 

Other  manual,  service I„II 

Farmer,  farm  laborer . 

Rural 

Old  suburb '....'. 

New  suburb .     .      S.Ji" 

City  1-family II 

City  multifamily 


MHJTARY  UNIONIZATjION 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  tie 


can  Enterprise  Institute,  In  it  i 

f ense  policy  review,  has  addre  ssed 

to  the  controversial  Issue  of  the  imlonlza- 

tlon  of  the  military.  Our  colleaj  ue 

tor  Strom  Thttrkond,  discuss^ 

review  the  legislation  he  has 

to  prohibit  unionization  of 
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Headed  by  Burns  Roper,  The  Roper  Or- 
ganization has  had  extensive  experience  con- 
ducting studies  in  the  fields  of  social  and 
political  science — for  a  wide  range  of  clients, 
including  Harvard  University,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Peace  Corps,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Colimibia  University,  and  others. 
The  organization  maintains  and  supervises  a 
large  nationwide  field  force  of  experienced 
Interviewers.  For  the  Right  to  Work  Com- 
mittee study,  the  organization  used  a  scien- 
tifically selected  sample  of  2,004  voting  age 
adults. 


Age 


Income 


Race 


Geographic  area 


Market  size 


18-     30- 
29        44 


45- 

59     60+ 


6M-  12M- 
und  und 
12M      18M  18M+ 


Und. 
6M 


WhL     BIck.       NE.      MW.       So.      WsL 


77 

8 
14 


78 

13 
9 
1  . 


77 

12 
10 


77 

13 
10 


75 

9 
16 


69 

10 
21 


75 

12 
12 
1  . 


75 

15 
10 


86 

10 
4 


80 

U 
9 


57 

16 
27 


72 

10 
18 


79 

12 
9 
1  . 


77 

12 
11 


79 

15 
6 


70 

13 
17 


80 

13 
7 


83 

10 
7 


83 

8 
9 


Education 


Occupation 


Religion 


Political  affiliation        Political  philosophy 


Other  key  analysis  groups 


HS      Grd. 


Exec, 
prof. 


Wht. 
coll. 


Blue 
coll. 


Prot.     Cath.     Dem.      Rep.      Ind.    Cons.    Modr.      Libl. 


Pol.  Un- 
soc.  ion 
actv.    mbrs. 


Have  kids 


Und. 
13 


13-    EmpL     Sin- 
18    ferns,      gte 


75 

13 
11 


64 

12 

23 

1 


87 

7 
4 
1 


83 

10 
8 


73 

-19 
8 


11 
10 


13 

11 

1 


14 
12 


11 
10 


80 

10 
9 


78 

12 
10 


76 

14 
9 
1 


84 

12 
3 
1 


64 

30 
5 


76 

13 
11 


73 

15 
12 


81 

9 
10 


79 

12 
8 
1 


JNIONS  REPRESENT  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  CONTRACTORS  WORKING  THERE— ELECTRICIANS,  CARPENTERS.  PLUMBERS,  AND 
HE  UNIONS  IS  STRIKING  AGAINST  1  OF  THE  CONTRACTORS,  WHICH  OF  THESE  2  RULES  DO  YOU  THINK  SHOULD  APPLY? 

/  LLOWED  TO  PICKET  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CONTRACTOR  WITH  WHOM  IT  HAS  A  DISPUTE  AND  NOT  THE  WHOLE  BUILDING  SITE 

D  TO  PICKET  THE  WHOLE  BUILDING  SITE  EVEN  IF  IT  STOPS  WORK  OF  ALL  OTHER  CONTRACTORS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


f  umber  of 
i  iterviews 


Unid 


Wtd       Rule  A       Rule  B 


No 
opinion 


27 


6,796 


73 


16 


68 
59 


3,163 
3,634 


70 
76 


21 
II 


78 
12 
84 
96 
56 
20 
14 
76 
00 
33 
70 
75 
78 
65 
19 
«4 
94 
20 
42 


1,982 

1,187 

1,127 

1,008 

1,490 

2,371 

2,621 

1,756 

852 

716 

590 

1,260 

1,633 

259 

1,097 

1,514 

590 

1,966 

426 


79 
73 
69 
73 
70 
69 
71 
83 
86 
80 
79 
74 
(A 
69 
75 
72 
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City  apartment.. 

Northeast 
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Under  J5,000  family  income. 

$5,000  to  $6,999 

$7,000  to  $9,999..  _ 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

$15,000  or  over 

No  children  in  household 

With  children  under  18 

With  teenagers  12  to  17 

Race: 

White 

Nonwhite 

Own  home 

Rent  home 

Union  members 

Union  families 

Nonunion  families 

Republican 

Democrat 

Independent. 
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military 


and  the  reasons  he  so  strongly  opposes 
Hhe  Idea. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try must  not  be  jeopardized  by  this  move- 
ment to  allow  imlons  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Thitrmond's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mn-rrAHY  Unions  :  No 
(By  Stbom  Titdkmond) 
In  late  1976,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  a 
strong  effort  would  soon  be  made  to  unionize 
our  military  forces.  I  did  not  reach  this  con- 
clusion quickly  or  lightly.  I  reached  it  after 
loud  warnings  from  the  media  and  after 
careful  observation  of  the  planning  going  on 
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within  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  union.  The  late  Clyde 
Webber,  the  former  president  of  the  union, 
clearly  signaled  the  Intentions  of  the  APGE 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Defense  Man- 
power Commission  on  August  18,  1975. 

The  occasion  had  been  preceded  by  omi- 
nous reports  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Army  Times  and  in  an  interview  that 
was  printed  in  the  Times's  magazine.  But 
the  transcript  of  his  testimony  before  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  convinced  me 
beyond  a  doubt  that  this  dangerous  scheme 
was  already  under  way  and  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  stop  it.  , 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Webber  said:  "Since 
it  appeared  that  APGE  and  armed  forces 
personnel  would  have  a  continuing  mutual 
concern  in  pay  adjustments  In  the  future,  I 
recommended  to  the  ATGE  National  Execu- 
tive Council— our  policy  board — that  we  con- 
sider offering  membership  within  the  AFGE 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  military." 
Furthermore,  at  the  same  time  AFGE  was 
planning  unionization  of  the  military,  two 
other  unions  were  looking  Into  the  same 
possibility. 

Prior  to  advocating  legislative  action,  I 
communicated  my  concerns  to  the  civilian 
leadership  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
others  in  the  government.  In  their  responses, 
they  flatly  denied  that  legislation  was  needed 
and  they  suggested  that  AFGE  was  pursuing 
this  matter  only  as  a  ploy  for  publicity. 
Underlying  these  responses,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  feeling  that  I  was  unnecessarily  alarmed, 
that  AFGE  was  not  serious,  that  other  unions 
were  not  Interested,  that  nothing  should  be 
done. 

On  March  4,  1976,  together  with  twenty- 
four  other  senators  who  agreed  that  the 
unions  should  not  enter  the  uniformed  sec- 
tor of  our  armed  forces,  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
S.  3079,  which  would  have  prohibited  union- 
ization of  our  military  forces.^  It  Included 
criminal  sanctions  against  those  In  uniform, 
as  well  as  civilians,  who  attempt  to  organize 
our  military.  The  bill  also  Included  a  pro- 
vision empowering  courts  to  fine  any  organi- 
zation found  guilty  of  making  such  attempts, 
with  the  penalty  set  at  not  less  than  $25,000 
or  mere  than  $50,000. 

Unfortunately,  although  I  made  a  num- 
ber of  attempts  to  schedule  hearings,  S.  3079 
was  a  victim  of  the  election  year.  The  bill 
died  when  the  94th  Congress  adjourned  in 
1976. 

Two  events  which  took  place  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  94th  Congress  should  con- 
vince skeptics  that  unionization  of  the  mili- 
tary is  an  Issue^  which  must  be  squarely 
faced  In  the  95th  Congress.  First,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Civilian  Technicians  began  to 
recruit  military  members  from  our  reserve 
component  forces.  Then,  in  late  Septem- 
ber 1976,  AFGE  voted  in  convention  to 
amend  the  union's  constitution  to  permit 
recruiting  of  members  of  our  military  forces. 

Early  In  the  95th  Congress,  on  January  18, 
1977.  I  Introduced  S.  274,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
unionization  of  our  uniformed  military 
forces.  In  addressing  this  subject,  I  re- 
peated my  previous  assurance  and  that  of 
the  cosponsors :  This  is  not  legislation  against 
unions;  It  is  legislation  for  a  sound  defense 
force  for  our  nation.* 

MILITART    TTNIONS   IN    EtTROPE 

Some  people  have  argued  that  experience 
with  military  unions  in  several  European 
countries  should  relieve  any  concern  that 
might  be  felt  over  possible  unionization  here. 
The  official  line  in  those  countries  is  that 
all  is  weU  with  military  unionization,  but 
this  is  only  to  be  expected.  The  leaders  of 
these  countries  would  hardly  admit  publicly 
that  their  policies  had  been  a  mistake. 

Those  who  saw  the  presentation  of  the 
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unionized  Dutch  army  on  "NBC  Weekend"  on 
Augvist  28,Vl97^wlU  not  be  fooled.  It  was 
worth  manytEousands  of  words.  To  all 
appearances,  the  Dutch  army  today  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  union  as  much  as  to  the 
government.  After  a  train  hijacking  in  the 
Netherlands  last  year,  Lt.  Col.  Hendrlk  BJU, 
the  Dutch  battalion  conunander  of  the  sol- 
diers on  the  scene,  was  reported  to  have 
said:  "I  am  speaking  personally,  you  under- 
stand, but  the  best  kind  of  army  we  can 
have  is  where  a  soldier  can  say,  'No,  I  wiU 
not  do  that  because  I  do  not  believe  in  it.' 
Ideally,  soldiers  should  have  the  right  to 
elect — and  dismiss — their  officers."'  He  had 
few  problems  on  this  opsjatlon  because  the 
soldiers  believed  in  their  wsk,  but  in  other 
circumstances,  he  stated,  they  might  all 
disobey:  "In  a  strike  by  a  union,  I  cannot 
say  that  the  army  is  fully  prepared  to  fulfill 
Its  mission — and  I  am  glad  to  say  that." 

General  Marcel  Bigeard,  a  legend  in  his 
own  time  in  the  French  army  and  now 
France's  secretary  of  state  for  defense,  had 
this  to  say  on  the  unionization  of  the  Euro- 
pean military  services:  "There  is  afoot  an 
enterprise  of  demoralization  of  armies  on  a 
French  and  European  level  which  has  been 
going  on  for  five  or  six  years  .  .  .  the  mat- 
ter is  serious  .  .  ."♦  It  certainly  is.  In  sev- 
eral documented  instances,  members  of 
unionized  armies  In  Europe  elected  to  dem- 
onstrate loyalty  to  the  union  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  mission. 

Some  of  the  so-called  military  unions  in 
Europe  that  have  the  best  record  are  not 
truly  unions.  They  fit  more  into  the  pattern 
of  our  associations.  They  have  no  bargain- 
ing power. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that,  in 
countries  with  different  cultures,  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people  are  different  and  norms 
of  behavior  are  different.  According  to  this 
line  of  reasoning,  a  military  union  In  the 
United  States  would  not  necessarily  behave 
In  the  same  way  as  one  In  Germany.  This  ap- 
proach, however.  Is  entirely  too  speculative. 
If  military  unions  have  proved  irresponsible 
in  other  countries,  we  can  hardly  permit 
them  to  be  organized  In  the  United  States 
on  the  flimsy  hypothesis  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  more  responsible  here. 

I  draw  a  simple  conclusion  from  the  way 
unions  work  In  European  countries.  Union- 
ization of  certain  defense  forces  in  Europe 
has  not  Improved  their  readiness  to  defend 
their  countries,  which,  after  all,  is  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  a  military  force.  The 
evidence  points  the  other  way.  The  divi- 
sion of  authority  between  the  government 
and  the  unions  has  left  some  European  forces 
less  ready  and  responsive.  The  all-important 
question  of  how  a  unionized  military  will 
perform  in  battle  Is  yet  to  be  answered.  It 
must  not  be  answered  at  the  risk  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  liberties. 

CONSlTr  U IIONALITT 

Some  have  suggested  that  to  prohibit  mili- 
tary personnel  from  unionizing  would  be  an 
unconstitutional  deprivation  of  the  First 
Amendment  right  to  freedom  of  association. 
An  examination  of  this  proposition  Is  in 
order. 

The  starting  point  Is  the  Constitution. 
Article  I,  section  8,  clause  14,  specifically 
grants  Congress  the  power  "to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces." 

In  addition,  in  a  decision  upholding  Arti- 
cles 133  and  134  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said: 
"This  Court  has  long  since  recognized  that 
the  military  is,  by  necessity,  a  specialized 
society  separate  from  civUlan  society." » 

Thus,  while  members  of  the  military  are 
not  derprtved  of  the  freedom  of  association 
granted  by  the  First  Amendment,  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  the  military  community 
and  of  the  military  mission  requires  a  dif- 


ferent understanding  of  this  right.  The  fun- 
damental need  for  obedience  and  the  con- 
sequent need  for  discipline  make  it  impos- 
sible for  servicemen  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  civilians  are  entitled  to  do. 

The  "separate  society"  doctrine  enunciated 
by  the  Court  plainly  suggests  that  prohibit- 
ing unionization  of  the  military  would  be  a 
valid  exercise  of  legislative  authority.  More- 
over, this  doctrine  prevents  the  application 
of  cases  involving  civilian  government  em- 
ployee unions  to  the  question  of  military 
unionization.  The  distinction  between  mili- 
tary and  civilian  society  is  critical. 

Without  retracing  the  path  of  older  deci- 
sions, two  recent  cases  decided  by  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court  confirm  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  iinionlzatlon  of  the  military. 
In  the  first  case.  Middendorf  v.  Henry,  the 
Court  declared  that  members  of  the  armed 
services  may  not  be  entitled  to  military 
lawyers  in  circumstances  where  a  civilian 
defendant  would  have  a  right  to  appointed 
counsel.  In  the  second,  Greer  v.  Spock,  the 
Coxirt  held  that  an  armed  forces  post  com- 
mander has  substantial  power  to  limit  polit- 
ical activity  on  a  military  post — more  than 
civilian  authorities  have  in  the  civUian  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  brought  this  freedom- 
of -speech  case  against  the  commander  of  Fort 
Dlx,  New  Jersey,  after  being  refused  permis- 
sion to  hold  campaign  rallies  on  the  military 
post  m  1972,  when  he  was  the  Peoples  Party 
candidate  for  President.  Lower  courts  had 
ruled  In  favor  of  Spock.  who  challenged  the 
ban  as  a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  Supreme  Court,  however,  reversed  the 
lower  courts  and  affirmed  the  political  speech 
ban.  In  writing  the  opinion.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  said,  "The  military  as  such  is  insul- 
lated  from  both  the  reality  and  the  appear- 
ance of  acting  as  a  handmaiden  for  partisan 
political  causes  or  candidates.  Such  a  policy 
Is  wholly  consistent  with  the  American  con- 
stitutional traditions  of  a  neutral  military 
establishment  under  civilian  control." 

The  underlying  premise  of  these  decisions 
Is  clear.  The  First  Amendment  rights  of  otir 
uniformed  military  must  give  way  to  the 
extent  that  they  conflict  with  the  duties  re- 
quired by  servicemen  in  accomplishing  their 
mission.  This  small  abridgement  of  rights  Is 
necessary  to  guarantee  citizens  the  protection 
of  a  disciplined,  responsive,  and  effective  de- 
fense force. 

Accordingly,  Congress  would  be  well  within 
Its  constitutional  authority  in  passing  leg- 
islation that  would  prevent  union  activity 
within  the  uniformed  part  of  our  military. 
To  split  the  authority  over  our  servicemen 
between  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  union  on  the  other  would 
clearly  undermine  our  national  security. 

THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

There  are  already  some  legal  barriers  to 
military  unionization.  Such  a  barrier  is  im- 
plied by  article  2.  section  2,  of  the  Consti- 
tution :  "The  President  shall  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  when  called  into  the  actual  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States."  Moreover,  Presi- 
dential Executive  Order  11491  precludes 
unions  from  engaging  In  contract  and  griev- 
ance negotiations  with  the  armed  services 
concerning  uniformed  servicemen. 

In  addition,  the  secretary  of  defense 
(under  the  authority  given  by  Title  10,  USC 
133b)  has  declared,  "Commanders  are  not 
authorized  to  recognize  or  to  bargain  with  a 
so-called  servicemen's  union"  (In  Department 
of  Defense  Directive  1325.6) . 

There  are  also  statutory  provisiona  which 
would  provide  some  restri^xlons  on  union 
activities  in  the  uniformed  military.  The  fol- 
lowing crimes  are  punishable  under  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code:  enticing  desertion 
(18  USC  1381);  entering  government  prop- 
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erty  for  any  purpose  prohlblte 
regulation     (18    USC    1382); 
against    the    government    (18 
though  there  Is  some  question 
statute  applies  to  the  military.  _ 
private  citizen  Is  prohibited  (by 
and  2388)  from  counseling  a 
mutiny,    disloyalty,    subordination 
fusal  of  duty. 

Finally,    the    Uniform    Code    _. 
Justice  contains  criminal  sanctlo:  is 
relevant  to  the  Issue.  Varloxis 
hlbit   the   following:    soliciting 
another  to  desert,  to  mutiny,  U 
before  the  enemy,  or  to  commit 
tide   82);    desertion    (Article 

without  leave  (Article  86); 

a  commissioned  officer  (Article  81 
dina\e  conduct  toward  a  warrant 
commissioned  officer  or  petty  ofl_ 
91);  disobedience  of  an  order  oi 
(Article  92) :  mutiny  or  sedition 
aiding  the  enemy  (Article  104); 
(Article   115);    and  riots  or  bi 
peace  (Article  116).  Article  134, 
article,  prohibits  disorders  and 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  . 
clpllne.  Unionization  would  open 
violations  of  any  or  all  of  these  _ 

These  laws  and  regulations  ard 
and  broad  In  scope.  Taken  tog 
strongly  discourage  unionizatioi 
they  do  not  forbid  it.  Given  the 
of  the  possible  consequences,  we 
which  does  forbid  it — openly 
unchallengeably. 
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WHY  UNIONS  WUJ,  NOT  WORK  IN  T^B 

The  Issue  is  not  what  is  best 
individual  servicemen,  or,  for 
any  partlciUar  group  or  interest 
The  military  union  issue  must  be 
In  the  context  of  what  is  best  foi 
try. 

The  right  of  workers  to  form 
been  recognized  in  our  nation 
hundred  years.  The  right  to  strike 
for  higher  wages  and  better  woj 
tlons  Is  almost  as  old.  Moreover, 
goal  Indeed  that  trade  unions 
In  becoming  a  national  Instit 
sure  the  working  man  his  fair  „^ 
nomic  benefits.  In  achieving  thli 
trade  unions  give  a  clear  psycho 
moral  boost  to  the  working  man 
Importantly,  an  effective  voice  in  L 
They  also  benefit  society  at  larg( 
terbalanclng  the  strong  influence 
But  the  valuable  services  of  unl, 
Ian  societvftre  no  argument  for 
the  mUitAry.  ClvUlan  and  mJ 
as  we  haveyeen,  are  simply  too  - 
each  other:  Now  let  us  consider 
ments  thit  «re  made  on  behalf 
unions. 

On  September  23,  1976,  the 

eratlon  of  Government  Employee  i 
change  its  constitution  to  permit 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  mt. 
reasons  for  this  course  of  action  ar< 
In  the  transcript  of  a  meeting  of 
cers  held  in  July  1976. 
National  Vice  President  Allen 

had  been  charged  with  the ^ _. 

gether  with  others  of  the  leadershl  j 
ing  into  the  question  of  whether 
unionize  the  military.  His  recomv 
was  affirmative,  and  his  first  reasoj  i 
unionization  would  give  APGE 
with  Congress.  As  National  l 
olsoa  J.  Nolan  said  blimtly,      „ 
portant  to  the  government  and  t( 
status  within  the  labor  movement 
have  this  weapon  in  the  holster 
you  should  bear  that  in  mind."' A 
by  the  new  APGE  president,  ^^„ 
lock,  supported  this  line  of  think 
ported  by  the  IndiaTiapolia  News 
ber  25,  1976,  Mr.  Blaylock  noted  . 
unions  might  attempt  to  organize 
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tary,  and  it  was  Important  for  AFOE  "to  be 
In  a  position  to  get  a  piece  of  the  pie." 
APGE  has  approximately  260.000  members. 
Mr.  Blaylock's  "pie"  consists  of  the  2  million 
members  of  the  uniformed  military.  This 
reason  obviously  carries  little  weight  for 
those  outside  the  union. 

A  second  reason  given  by  National  Vice 
President  Kaplan  at  the  July  1976  meeting 
was  that  the  military  Is  tied  to  the  classi- 
fied pay  system.  He  said,  "We  are  carrying 
the  military  on  our  backs  so  to  speak.  And 
as  long  as  we  have  got  this  system,  it  makes 
sense  for  them  to  pay  their  way."  But  who 
Is  carrying  whom?  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
military  and  veterans'  associations  consist  of 
5  million  members.  Their  representatives  are 
well  informed  and  press  their  programs  very 
successfully  with  the  Congress.  The  APGE 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  the  actual  or  right- 
ful spokesman  for  the  military.  Prom  a  his- 
torical perspective,  the  members  of  our  arm- 
ed services  have  paid  their  way  many  times 
over.  Their  dues  have  gone  not  to  unions  but 
to  the  American  people,  and  must  be  meas- 
ured not  in  dollars,  but  In  toll,  sweat,  and 
blood. 

Another  reason  given  by  National  Vice  Pres- 
ident Kaplan  for  organizing  the  military  was 
to  help  the  workers,  a  notion  based  on  the 
false  premise  that  uniformed  military  mem- 
bers are  workers.  There  are  similarities— Just 
as  workers  have  pride  In  their  skills  and  Jobs, 
members  of  our  armed  services  have  pride  in 
their  units,  customs,  and  services.  Again, 
however,  we  come  back  to  the  "separate  so- 
ciety" doctrine,  which  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Employment  as  a 
civilian,  notwithstanding  the  rhetoric  of 
union  organizers.  Is  not  truly  comparable 
to  service  as  a  uniformed  member  of  our 
armed  services.  Distinctive  features  such  as 
separations  from  family,  the  inability  to 
quit,  and,  above  all.  the  possibility  of  facing 
the  enemy  in  battle  make  military  service 
unique  as  a  profession. 

Just  before  the  executive  council  voted. 
National  Vice  President  Kaplan  again  spoke 
up,  this  time  to  state  that  bv  unionizing  the 
mUitary  "we  are  really  furthering  the  Ideals 
of  democracy."  He  went  on  to  say,  "We  now 
have  a  professional  army.  It  is  subject  to 
very  little  control.  ...  The  rank  and  file  in 
the  military  have  their  associations  which  are 
quite  broad  and  quite  extensive,  but  they  are 
weak^. .  .  The  Congress  have  very  little  check 
on  what  happens  in  the  military  " 

These  surprising  remarks  require  a  second 
look  to  become  clear.  Apparently,  Mr.  Kaplan 
believes  that  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  civilian  secretaries  and  their  assistants 
have  no  effective  control  over  our  military 
ms  idea  Is  that,  if  APGE  gains  control  or  a  big 
share  of  control  over  our  military  then  civil- 
ians win  be  in  charge,  as  they  should  be,  and 
the  country  and  the  uniformed  members  of 
our  military  win  be  better  served  He  Is 
wrong.  Union  control  Is  not  civilian  control 
Civilian  control  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  system  the  Constitution  calls  for— com- 
mand by  the  President  and  his  deputies  and 
appropriation  and  regulation  by  Congress 
That  system,  regardless  of  what  Mr.  Kaplan 
says,  is  what  we  already  have. 

In  my  opinion.  If  the  President  and  the 
Congress  were  to  permit  unionization  of  our 
military  forces,  both  would  be  subject  to  at- 
tack in  the  courts  for  abrogating  their  con- 
stitutional responslbUlties.  Such  an  attack 
would  not  be  difficult  to  support.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  should  at  any  time  fall 
to  exercise  their  control  over  the  military  the 
Judicial  branch  of  our  government  could  step 
m  to  prevent  any  other  person  or  organlza- 
Uon  from  attempting  to  assume  this  power 
The  courts  could  act  simUarly  to  prevent  any 
person  or  organization  from  sharing  control 
The  President  and  the  Congress  are  not  at 
liberty  to  surrender  or  Impair  their  ooaitt- 


tutlonally  prescribed  powers  to  an  extent. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  control  of  the 
mUltary,  for  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
is  exceptionally  clear  and  precise. 

So  much  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  union 
leaders  for  mUltary  unionization.  Where  they 
are  not  false,  these  reasons  are  essentially 
self-serving.  One  reason  that  has  not  been 
mentioned,  at  least  not  openly,  is  the  desire 
to  see  servicemen  gain  the  right  to  strike. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  true  inten- 
tions may  be  learned  less  from  words  than 
from  what  has  actually  been  done. 

In  September  1976,  at  the  same  time  Mr 
Kaplan  was  advocating  military  unions  and 
APGE  was  voting  to  open  its  roUs  to  the  mUi- 
tary.  members  of  APGE  voted  to  remove  the 
no-strlke  clause  from  its  constitution.  As  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1976.  "the  fact  that  strikes  or  slow- 
downs against  government  are  Illegal  did  not 
seem  to  faze  delegates  here.  There  were  con- 
stant reminders  that  nothing  happened  a  few 
years  back  when  220,000  postal  workers 
wanted  ofl  the  Job." 

■nie  words  of  former  APGE  President  Clyde 
Webber  are  again  helpful  In  determining 
what  may  be  down  the  road.  Before  the  de- 
bate became  heated,  he  warned  that  the 
union  could  not  guarantee  control  of  a  union- 
ized military  with  respect  to  strikes-  "The 
thing  about  it  is  that  you  cannot  control  In- 
dividual elements  of  an  organization,  whether 
It  happens  to  be  the  U.S.  Army,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  a  couple  of  times  In  the  last 
three  or  four  years  ...  or  the  APOE.  Peo- 
ple take  Into  their  own  hands  what  they 
think  they  have  to  do."  • 

The  prospect  of  a  military  strike  is  almost 
too  horrible  to  imagine.  Even  if  it  did  not 
exist,  though— even  if  we  could  count  on 
military  union  members  to  do  without  the 
traditional  weapon  of  the  labor  movement- 
serious  questions  would  be  raised.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  APOE  clvnian  memb-rs  voted  to 
strike.  APGE  ClvUlan  members  and  locals  are 
located  at  installations  throughout  o\ir  de- 
fense establishment.  If  the  military  were 
unionised,  would  APGE  ask  military  mem- 
bers not  to  cross  picket  lines? 

APGE  leaders  and  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers are  all  civilians.  The  prlmarv  Interest 
of  the  union  has  been  In  federal  civilian  jobs. 
How  would  the  unionization  of  the  military 
affect  the  continuing  differences  between  the 
manpower  of  the  federal  civilian  establish- 
ment and  the  armed  forces?  Unions  In  the 
civilian  sector  have  always  had  a  consider- 
able Influence  over  the  allotment  and  assign- 
ment of  Jobs.  How  much  influence  would 
APGE  demand  over  the  people,  positions  and 
organizations  In  the  military  force?? 

In  view  of  all  APGE  has  won  for  civilian 
emplovees  over  the  years,  what  benefits  could 
we  expect  the  union  to  demand  for  the  mili- 
tary that  have  not  alreadv  been  won  by  the 
professional  mintarv  a.s80clatlons?  How  much 
of  an  Increase  In  the  defense  budget  would 
result  from  military  unionization? 

If  only  combat  support  forces  were  orea- 
nlzed.  who  would  supplv  and  administer 
combat  forces  In  the  event  of  a  wildcat  "slck- 
out"  bv  the  union  members  In  these  support 
forces? 

It  has  been  sugeested  that  t>ie  union  would 
ce<ise  to  represent  the  uniformed  military  In 
time  of  war.  How  would  a  military  force  ac- 
customed to  and  trained  with  union  ren- 
resentatlon  function  without  It?  Could  the 
union  withdraw  that  easily? 

These  questions,  unanswered  and  perhaps 
uninswerable,  oolnt  to  only  one  conclusion. 
Add  to  them  the  possible  catastrophe  of  a 
military  strike  and  that  conclusion  becomes 
unassailable.  The  mllitarv  must  be  orotected 
from  unionization. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ATTITUDES     OF    THE     MEDIA,     THE     PUBLIC.     AND 
OTHERS 

A  question  of  great  Importance  Is  how 
military  unionization  is  perceived  by  the 
media,  by  our  nation's  civilian  and  military 
leaders,  and  by  the  public  as  a  whole.  The 
views  they  express  give  legislators  valuable 
Insights  Into  the  Issue.  What  do  the  people 
of  our  country  want? 

The  media 

Excerpts  from  the  most  cogent  articles  I 
have  seen  on  this  subject  are  included  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  in  Appendix  A.  For  present 
purposes.  It  is  enough  to  cite  some  of  the 
far-flung  and  highly  respected  papers  that 
published  them.  In  my  home  state  of  South 
Carolina,  we  find  opposition  from  the  News 
and  Courier  of  Charleston,  the  State  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Spartanburg  Herald,  the  Aiken 
Standard,  and  the  Sumter  Daily  Item.  Na- 
tionally, the  notion  of  military  unionization 
has  received  strong  disapproval  from  the 
Hartford  Times  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the 
Bridgeport  Telegram  of  Bridgeport,  Connecti- 
cut, the  Indianapolis  News,  the  Washington 
Star,  and  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Typical  of  the  editorial  outcry  are  these 
words  of  John  Chamberlain  in  his  column  of 
AprU  23,  1976,  in  the  Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch: "This  sounds  so  idiotic  that  It  Is  hard 
to  writs  about.  But  the  movement  to  vmion- 
Ize  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  has  been 
gathering  momentum.  .  .  .  The  business  of 
Introducing  a  shop  steward  between  buck 
privates  and  the  non-commlssloned  officers 
may  be  closer  than  we  realize." 

Radio  and  television  commentator  Paul 
Harvey  of  ABC  News  used  equally  strong  lan- 
guage on  February  26,  1976,  asking:  "Can  you 
Imagine  how  our  nation's  potential  adver- 
saries must  be  responding  to  this  national 
hara-kiri  in  the  U.S.?  .  .  .  And  now  we  con- 
template subjecting  our  mUltary  leaders  to 
the  supervision  of  shop  stewards  with  the 
Inevitable  potential  for  mass  mutiny.  One 
looks  on  and  wonders."  Commentator  Ned 
Hlnshaw  of  WTMJ  television,  WTMJ  radio, 
and  WKTI  radio  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
made  an  important  point  on  AprU  28  and 
29,  1976:  "Citizen  control  of  the  mUltary  has 
kept  the  army,  navy,  marines  and  air  force 
out  of  politics  in  this  country.  It  Is  Imag- 
inable that  a  unionized  armed  force  who 
doesn't  lUce  the  nation's  leaders  might  try 
to  take  things  into  their  own  hands.  It's  a 
frightening  thought." 

Remember,  these  media  reactions  are  rep- 
resentative, not  exhaustive.  Furthermore,  I 
am  not  aware  of  a  single  newspaper,  radio 
station,  or  television  station  that  has  sup- 
ported mUltary  unionization.  The  public 
opinion  polls  that  have  come  to  my  attention 
show  the  same  consistent  opposition  to  the 
Idea.  One  conducted  by  Decision  Making  In- 
formation of  Santa  Ana,  California,  for  the 
Public  Service  Research  Council  obtained 
resutls  from  a  total  of  1,529  in-home  Inter- 
views across  the  nation  between  March  20 
and  March  30,  1976,  which  were  summarized 
by  the  sponsors  as  follows : 

"The  survey  reveals  where  Americans  stand 
on  unionization  of  the  armed  forces,  with 
82  percent  opposed.  The  percentages  are  the 
same  on  permitting  the  armed  forces  to  go 
on  a  strike.  .  .  .  The  highest  percentage  of 
those  opposed  to  military  unions  were  among 
public  sector  non-union  employees  who  were 
87  percent  against  military  unionization  and 
90  percent  against  strikes.  This  contrasted 
sharply  with  unionized  public  sector  re- 
spondents who  were  only  71  percent  opposed 
to  military  unionization  and  72  percent  op- 
posed to  strikes.  Both  union  and  non-union 
private  employees  likewise  were  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  both  unionization  and 
strikes  for  the  mUltary." 

A  more  detailed  statistical  breakdown  is 
given  In  Appendix  B. 


Don  G.  WIndle  of  Oxnard,  California,  con- 
ducted a  more  limited  survey,  mostly  among 
servicemen.  Of  the  144  respondents,  131  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  a 
majority  of  89  percent  proclaimed  Itself 
against  mUltary  unionization.  Alarmingly, 
though,  51  percent  thought  it  possible  that 
an  attempt  at  unionization  would  be  made. 

A  third  poll  was  taken  by  Joseph  D.  Glea- 
son,  national  vice  president,  second  district, 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. Although  Mr.  Gleason's  findings 
were  bas^on  only  sixty-two  ballots,  his  poll 
adds  weight  to  the  other  two,  since  it  was 
conducted  by  a  member  of  the  union  that 
has  been  most  outspoken  about  unionizing 
the  military.  Mr.  Gleason  found  that'  89.8 
percent  of  those  questioned  were  opposed  to 
such  an  effort  by  his  union  and  that  86.8 
percent  said  that.  If  undertaken,  It  would 
not  be  successful. 

The  mall  I  have  received  on  this  Issu^ 
provides  yet  another  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  unionization  of  the  mUltary.  In 
addition  to  many  letters  from  associations 
and  organizations,  all  opposing  military 
unionization,  some  262  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject have  arrived  at  my  office  since  I  intro- 
duced S.  3079  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Approximately  a  third  of  these  letters  came 
from  my  South  Carolina  constituents,  and 
the  rest  from  all  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Only  19  were  In  favor  of  unionization 
of  the  armed  services,  and  243  opposed  It. 

Two  trends  appeared  in  the  arguments  of 
my  correspondents.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
general  public  is  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
unionization  of  our  military  forces.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  equaUy  clear  that  some 
service  members  perceive  an  erosion  of  the 
benefits  guaranteed  to  them,  legally  or 
morally,  when  they  entered  the  service. 
Members  of  this  group  believe  that  leaders 
In  Congress  and  the  Defense  Department 
have  not  protected  their  Interests.  I  shaU 
have  more  to  say  about  this  subject  later. 
Civilian  leaders 

Many  civilian  leaders  have  spoken  out 
against  unionization  of  the  military.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  recently 
stated  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

"The  i^Bople  of  the  military  establishment 
are  In  fact  the  military  establishment. 
They're  fundamental  to  Its  Importance  and 
their  morale  and  their  treatment  Is  of  great 
importance.  The  idea  of  vmlonizlng  members 
of  the  armed  services  is  fundamentaUy  in- 
compatible with  the  command  structiire  of 
wonderful  line  from,  I  believe,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
that  for  every  htunan  problem  there's  a 
solution  that's  simple,  neat  and  wrong.  That 
[unionization  1  Is  one."' 

Through  his  campaign  chairman,  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  President  Ford  took  a  position 
In  opposition  to  miUtary  unionization. 
Among  members  of  Congress,  vocal  opposi- 
tion has  come  from  most  ol  the  best  military 
experts'  Congressman  William  Whltehurst, 
In  a  poll  of  his  district  in  Virginia,  found  93 
percent  opposed  to  unionization.  The  great 
number  of  military  personnel  In  his  district. 
which  Includes  Norfolk,  makes  this  figure 
particularly  striking. 

Congressmen  Spence  and  Young  have  In- 
troduced bills  in  the  House  which,  like  my 
Senate  bill,  would  ban  mUitary  unionization. 
MUitary  leaders 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  our  mili- 
tary leswlers,  active  and  retired,  oppose  any 
union  role  in  the  uniformed  mUltary  with 
almost  a  single  voice. 

Admiral  James  L.  HoUoway  III,  U.S.  Navy, 
chief  of  naval  operations,  could  speak  for 
all:  "I  believe  unionism  in  the  sense  that 
there  would  be  collective  bargaining  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  certain  operations 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


would  be  undertaken  is  unthinkable  In  a 
mlUtary  sense."* 

General  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  VS.  Army, 
recently  sworn  in  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army,  said:  "We  don't  need  any  unions  to 
represent  our  soldiers — that  Is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Army  leadership."  " 

General  Russell  E.  Dougherty,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the;  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  stated  the  same 
view  in  a  speech  in  October  1976  to  the  Air 
Force  Sergeants  Association:  ".  .  .  Aa  long 
as  there  are  perceptive,  responsible  men  and 
women  administering  the  affairs  of  o\ir  na- 
tion and  Intense,  professional  responsible  of- 
ficers and  noncommissioned  officers  working 
together  to  keep  Intact  this  unique  miracle 
that  Is  the  armed  forces  of  the  UJ3.,  I  see 
no  need  for  changing  the  relationship  of  our 
country  with  its  servicemen  and  women."" 
Military  and  veterans  associations 

The  military  and  veterans  associations, 
with  over  5  mUUon  members,  include  almost 
aU  of  our  present  and  past  mUltary  leaders. 
Also  Included  are  the  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines  who  brought  this  nation 
through  troubled  times  in  the  paat.  Many 
of  these  organizations  are  on  record  on  the 
subject  of  unionization  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices. They  are  well  worth  listening  to. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  "Unions  would 
interfere  with  the  chain  of  command — would 
Impair  discipline  and  response  to  orders."" 

Fleet  Reserve  Association:  "If  all  enlisted 
men  belonged  to  military  associations,  they 
would  be  more  effective  and  get  better  repre- 
sentation. The  associations  provide  a  viable 
alternative  to  unions."" 

The  Retired  Officers  Association:  "Unions 
are  alien  to  our  defense  system.  We  and  all 
concerned  Americans  must  stand  firm  against 
them."  " 

The  list  can  go  on  almost  Indefinitely.'"  As- 
sociations of  a  nonmllltary  character  have 
also  taken  a  stand  against  military  unions. 
No  association  that  I  know  of,  military  or 
nonmUItary,  favors  them. 

The  unions  themselves 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  unions  themselves. 
Apart  from  the  hopes  and  intentions  ol 
APGE,  there  seems  to  be  significant  opposi- 
tion to  military  unions  even  among  labor 
leaders.  George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  has  gone  on  record  against.  mUltary 
unions  as  recently  as  November  1976,  accord- 
ing to  Clark  MoUenhoff."  Perhaps  the  most 
important  figure  In  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Meany  is  a  patriot 
through  and  through  and  knows  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  paramount. 

The  rank  and  file  well  support  Mr.  Meany's 
position.  In  a  letter  I  received  recently,  one 
local  expressed  Itself  as  follows: 

"We  concur  with  the  opinion  that  In  the 
area  of  the  armed  forces,  the  trade  union 
should  not  enter.  As  strong  supporters  of 
unions  m  the  civilian  sector  of  our  country, 
wft  feel  that  the  union  has  no  role  In  the 
military.  .  .  .  The  armed  forces  are  oiu:  De- 
fense Posture,  which  Is  one  of  the  main 
arteries  to  the  heart  of  our  government  and 
community;  it  assists  and  makes  possible  our 
democratic  way  of  life." 

Comments  like  these,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  indications  of  public  opinion, 
make  one  wonder  Just  where  the  prounlon 
sentiment  is  coming  from.  In  other  words, 
what  is  all  the  fuss  about? 

TBS  FBOBLSM    OF   MOBALE 

In  my  opinion,  this  Issue  has  emerged 
mainly  because  of  the  trend  I  mentioned 
earlier — servicemen  regard  thdlr  government 
as  insensitive  to  their  problems  and  unre- 
sponsive to  their  needs.  Frustrated  and  dis- 
illusioned, they  have  become  susceptible  to 
the  wUes  of  self-interested  union  advocates, 
such  as  the  leaders  of  APGE. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission   has 
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apparently   observed    the    sai*e 
development.  After  field  visits 
made  the  following  statement 
1976.  report:  "Many  members 
forces  felt  dismayed  and   di 
cause  of  what  they  perceive 
disinterest,  or  a  breach  of  fait:  \ 
of  their  government;  and  thefe 
be    a   significant 
tween     departmental 
troops  In  the  units  In  the 

Howard  Flleger.  in  U.S.  ._ 
Report,  October  26,  1976.  came 
cal  conclusion  in  his  second  ed 
ing  military  unions: 

"(My  first]  article  produced 
mall  from  readers.  Most  agreed 
tral  point,  but  many  argued  th^it 
forces  are  being  doublecrossed 
and  the  Department  of  Defense 

"That  Is,  Indeed,  a  serious  i 
thing  to  say  that  people  who 
military  service  forego  the  " 
of    civilian    workers.    But    In 
should  be  understood  that  _ 
this  case  Congress  and  the 
must  keep  faith  with  those 
that   faith   is   broken,   it   is 
that  servicemen  and  women  will 
by  the  uniforms  they  wear.  .  .  . 
armed  force  makes  no  sense  as  , 
of  national  securtty.  But  nelthej- 
lllusioned  armed  force.  It  Is  a 
needs  urgent  attention  by  .._„,. 
This  Is  not  news  to  those  of  u_ 
who  take  a  serious  Interest  ir 
services.  On  January  31,  1975,  I 
President  to  protest  the  erosloi 
benefits,  particularly  a  proposed 
commissary  subsidies.  My  letter 

"As  you  well  know,  our  gc 
broken  faith  with  our  military  . 
many  areas,  especially  our  retiri 
such     as     changing     the     long 
method  of  computing  retired  ] 
the  CHAMPUS  program,    and 
and  dental  services  and  the 
being  chipped  away. 

"I  strongly  urge  reconsideration 
proposal.  In  my  view,  the  dlsad 
outweigh   any  possible  limited 
term  advantages  which  might  s 
our  nation's  economic  ills." 

My  maU  on  S.  3079  has  -_rr- 
Ings  of  the  Defense  Manirower 
and  Howard  Flleger,  as  well  as 
tlon. 

This  problem  of  morale  must 
mediately.   Loyalty  must   go 
down  as  well  as  from  the  b_„ 
military  service  members  have  a 
pect  loyalty  from  the  comman 
Congress,  civilian  leaders  within 
departments,  and  the  uniforme< 
of  the  armed  services.  If  they 
no  legislation  or  directive  will 
In  them.  What  should  the  ar 
reassure  our  servicemen  that 
are  being  protected? 

To   begin    with,    penny-wise 
foolish  actions,  which  have  affecl^d 
Icemen  so  adversely,  must  be 
dispute  whether  service  personnel 
retirees,  should   be   allowed   to 
buy  goods  at  militar\-  commlssailles 
a  pood  example.  Some  leaders  . 
eliminate  this  benefit  by  using 
I  call  bureaucrateee.  That  Is. 
plain   to  see   that  something 
they  try  to  hide  the  loss  in  a 
ous  or  meaningless  words. 

Other   leaders   have  said   thai 
creases  have  eliminated  the  na  d 
benefits,   even   though   recrultin  ; 
on  the  basis  of  those  benefits,  Ji  st 
for  years.  Other   techniques  of 
have  been  employed  at  the  expanse 
servicemen.  I  have  fought  agains 
tlces.   Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
have  also  spoken  out  against 
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regrettable  or  perceived  erosion  of  benefits  cannot  con- 
last  year.  It     continue  If  we  are  to  have  a  well -motivated 
volunteer  force. 

The  credibility  of  the  leadership  needs  to 
be  restored.  Budget  considerations  must  be 
given  due  weight,  but  keeping  faith  and  tell- 
ing the  truth  come  first.  When  unpopular 
decisions  must  be  made,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  explain  why.  Honesty  should  re- 
place guile.  Our  military  people  have  always 
recognized,  respected,  and  accepted  the 
truth. 

The  mUltary  associations  have  a  definite 
role  to  play  in  this  endeavor.  They  have 
been  heard  with  attention  and  respect.  They 
must  continue  the  activist  role  they  have 
recently  assumed,  and  they  must  continue 
to  urge  policies  for  the  good  of  both  our 
nation  and  our  service  members.  They  must 
keep  their  members  Informed  and  urge  their 
increased  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. By  so  doing,  they  will  help  to  dissipate 
whatever  pressure  may  be  felt  for  military 
unions.  They  will  make  our  military  union- 
proof. 

SUMMART    OP    THE    ISSUE 

To  sum  up,  an  effective  defense  force  Is 
built  and  maintained  upon  a  foundation  of 
discipline,  patriotism,  command  authority, 
and  quick  responsiveness.  This  foundation 
cannot  exist  with  loyalty  divided  between  the 
chain  of  command  and  a  union.  Divide  and 
conquer  is  one  of  the  oldest  maxims  of  war. 
Unionization  of  the  American  armed  serv- 
ices would  cause  the  enemies  of  freedom  to 
rejoice  all  over  the  world.  That  is  why  I  shall 
again  introduce  legislation  prohibiting  un- 
ionization of  our  armed  services. 

There  Is  simply  no  substitute  In  the  armed 
forces  for  unqualified  obedience  to  author- 
ity. The  secvu-ity  and  tranquility  of  our  na- 
tion in  peace,  and  Its  defense  in  war,  de- 
pend upon.lt.  When  our  men  are  called  upon 
to  defend  the  country,  a  commander  must 
have  the  unquestioned  authority  to  order 
them  into  battle  and  the  power  to  enforce 
his  order.  Any  action  that  would  weaken 
this  power  and  authority  would  amount  to  a 

self-inflicted  wound  to  our  defense  effort 

one  from  which  we  might  never  recover. 

FOOTNOTES 

^  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3079  were 
Senators   James   B.    Allen    (Democrat,    Ala- 
bama), Dewey  P.  Bartlett  (Republican,  Okla- 
homa), William  E.   Brock   III    (Republican. 
Tennessee),  Lawton  Chiles  (Democrat,  Flor- 
ida), Carl  T.  Curtis  (Republican.  Nebraska) 
Pete  V.  Domenlcl  (Republican,  New  Mexico)' 
James  O.  Eastland   (Democrat.  Mississippi)' 
Paul  J.  Fannin  (Republican.  Arizona).  Jake 
Gam   (Republican,  Utah),  Barry  Goldwater 
(Republican,   Arizona),    Clifford    P.    Hansen 
(Republican,  Wyoming).   Jesse  Helms    (Re- 
publican, North  Carolina).  Roman  L.  Hruska 
(Republican,    Nebraska),    Paul    Laxalt    (Re- 
publican. Nevada) ,  John  L.  McClellan  (Demo- 
crat, Arkansas),  James  A.  McClure  (Repub- 
lican.   Idaho),    Robert    Morgan    (Democrat 
North  Carolina),  Frank  E.  Moss  (Democrat 
Utah),     Sam    Nunn     (Democrat,    Georgia)! 
William    L.    Scott    (Republican,    Virginia) 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (Republican,  Ohio),  Herman 
E.  Talmadge   (Democrat,  Georgia),  John  G 
Tower   (Republican,  Texas),  and  Milton -R 
Young    (Republican.    North    Dakota).    Soon 
after  the  bill  was  Introduced,  Senators  Hugh 
Scott   (Republican,  Pennsylvania).  Quentln 
N.  Burdick  (Democrat.  North  Dakota) .  Henry 
L.  Bellmon  (Republican,  Oklahoma),  James 
L.    Buckley    (Conservative/Republican,    New 
York),   Robert  Dole    (Republican,   Kansas) 
and  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.   (Republican,  Mary- 
land)  Joined  as  cosponsors. 

'Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  S.  274  were 
Senators  James  B.  Allen  (Democrat,  Ala- 
bama), Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (Republican, 
Tennessee),  Dewey  P.  Bartlett  (Republican, 
Oklahoma).  Henry  L.  BeUmon  (Republican, 
Oklahoma),  Lloyd   M.   Bentsen    (Democrat. 
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Texas),  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (Independent,  Vir- 
ginia), Lawton  Chiles  (Democrat,  Florida), 
Carl  T.  Curtis  (Republican,  Nebraska) ,  John 
Danforth  (Republican,  Missouri),  Robert 
Dole  (Republican,  Kansas),  Pete  V.  Domenlcl 
(Republican,  New  Mexico),  James  O.  East- 
land (Democrat,  Mississippi) ,  Jake  Garn  (Re- 
publican, Utah),  Barry  Qold water  (Repub- 
lican), Arizona),  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (Repub- 
lican, Wyoming),  Orrln  G.  Hatch  (Repub- 
lican, Utah) ,  Jesse  Helms  (Republican,  North 
Carolina),  Ernest  P.  HoUlngs  (Democrat. 
South  Carolina).  Paul  Laxalt  (Republican. 
Nevada).  Richard  G.  Lugar  (Republican. 
Indiana),  John  L.  McClellan  (Democrat.  Ar- 
kansas). James  A.  McClure  (Republican. 
Idaho).  Robert  Morgan  (Democrat,  North 
Carolina),  Sam  Nunn  (Democrat,  Georgia). 
Harrison  H.  Schmltt  (RepubUcan.  New 
Mexico).  William  L.  Scott  (Republican,  Vir- 
ginia), Ted  Stevens  (Republican,  Alaska), 
Richard  Stone  (Democrat,  Florida),  Herman 
E.  Talmadge  (Democrat,  Georgia),  John  G. 
Tower  (Republican,  Texas),  Malcolm  Wallop 
(Republican,  Wyoming),  Milton  R.  Young 
(Republican,  North  Dakota),  and  Edward 
Zorlnsky  (Democrat,  Nebraska). 

=  Washington  Post,  February  16,  1976,  p. 
E6. 

'  Newsweek.  March  8,  1976,  p.  43. 

» Parker  v.  Levy,  417  U3.  733, 743, 1974. 

•David  Cortrlght.  "Organizing  the  Mili- 
tary: The  Union  Wants  to  Join  You,"  Nation. 
February  21,  1976.  p.  208. 

■VS.  Department  of  the  Army.  Retired 
Army  Bulletin,  Pamphlet  600-1.  HQDA  vol 
5  (October  1976).  p.  1. 

*  Besides  the  senators  who  cosponsored  my 
bUl.  lined  up  firmly  against  unionization  are 
Senator  Church  (Democrat,  Idaho)  and  Con- 
gressmen George  Mahon  (Democrat,  Texas), 
J.  P.  Johnson  (Republican,  Colorado),  John 
W.  Wydler  (Republican,  New  York),  Bob 
Wilson  (Republican,  California),  Lionel  Van 
Deerlln  (Democrat,  California),  Clair  Bur- 
gener  (Republican,  California),  Olln  Teague 
(Democrat,  Texas),  Samuel  s.  Stratton 
(Democrat,  New  York),  Sonny  Montgomery 
(Democrat,  Mississippi),  Bill  Young  (Repub- 
lican, Florida),  Floyd  Spence  (Republican 
South  Carolina),  William  L.  Dickinson  (Re- 
publican, Alabama) .  and  William  Whitehurst 
(Republican,  Virginia) . 

•  Naval  Affairs,  March  1976,  cover 
"Army  Times,  October  25,  1976,  p.  8. 

"  Supporting  these  prominent  leaders  are 
many  others.  To  name  only  a  few:  Major 
General  Winant  M.  Sidle,  U.S.  Army,  retired 
the  highly  respected  former  chief  of  informa- 
tion of  the  army:  Admiral  John  S.  McCain. 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  commander-in-chief 
m  the  Pacific  from  1968  to  1972;  Major  Gen- 
eral C.  Q.  Cleveland.  U.S.  Air  Force;  Major 
General  John  Forrest,  U.S.  Army;  Rear  Ad- 
miral C.  N.  Mitchell,  U.S.  Navy;  and  Brigadier 
General  William  Fleming.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
The  last  four  of  these  men  voiced  their  opin- 
ions at  hearings  before  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

"Federal  Times,  June  3.  1976.  p.  5. 

"Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

'^  Besides  those  already  named,  we  find 
among  the  opponents  of  military  unions  the 
following:  the  American  Legion:  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Uniformed  Services; 
the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association;  the  Non- 
commissioned Association:  the  Navy  League: 
the  Air  Force  Association:  the  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Army;  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion; Disabled  American  Veterans;  Disabled 
Officers  Association:  Jewish  War  Veterans; 
Legion  of  Valor;  Marine  Corps  League:  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the  U.S.A.: 
National  Association  of  Concerned  Veterans: 
Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association.  Inc.; 
Naval  Reserve  Association;  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America,  Inc.,  Polish  Legion  of  Amer- 
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lean  Veterans,  U.S.A.;  Regular  Veterans  As- 
sociation; Retreads;  Veterans  of  WWI  of  the 
U.8.A.;  Blinded  Veterans  Association; 
Catholic  War  Veterans;  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  Society,  U.S.A.;  and  the  Combined 
National  Veterans  Association  of  America, 
which  includes  American  X-POWs,  AM- 
VETS,  and  Army  and  Navy  Union,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
"Des  Moines  Register,  November  21,  1976, 
p.l. 

Newspaper    Comment   on   Milttary 
Unionization 
(From  the  News  and  Courier,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  March  8,  1976 : ) 

Literature  coming  into  this  office  indicates 
that — despite  what  individual  Members  of 
Congress  may  say  at  the  moment — military 
unionism  Is  closer  than  most  Americans 
think.  Work  has  been  quietly  going  on  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  a  long  time  to  set  the 
stage.  .  .  . 

Our  story  of  March  5  which  announced 
Senator  Thurmond's  plan  to  try  to  forestall 
unionization  also  quoted  a  majority  of  the 
State's' House  Delegation  as  believing  that 
unions  have  no  place  on  the  military  scene. 
We  hope  that  feeling,  tested  as  the  unioni- 
zation debate  is  Just  beginning,  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  up  as  the  argument  gets  hotter, 
which  it  surely  will.  .  .  . 

To  be  for  military  unionism  is  to  be  for  a 
reduction  in  discipline  and  hence  efficiency. 
Anybody  who  doesn't  believe  that  should 
consult  the  occasions  in  American  history 
when  military  affairs  were  a  matter  of  bar- 
gaining between  troops  and  leaders.  The  in- 
evitable outcomes  of  such  a  system  are,  first, 
disaster;  next,  an  eager  return  to  discipline. 
The  American  army  learned  the  lesson  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  Soviet  army  learned  it  In 
Finland.  Other  armies — and  navies — which 
are  trying  collective  bargaining  on  for  size 
will  learn  it  when  they  go  to  war. 

(Prom  the  State,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
March  10,  1976:) 

The  prospective  of  a  unionized  army  Is 
chilling  and  bizarre.  .  .  .  There  is  no  way  a 
democratized  military  force  can  function  ef- 
ficiently in  its  ultimate  mission,  which  is 
too  close  in  combat  with  an  enemy.  .  . 

Most  American  unions,  of  course,  are  auiy- 
thlng  but  pro-communist.  In  fact,  they  con- 
tain some  of  the  staunchest  anti-commu- 
nists In  the  world  today.  We  suspect  with 
Senator  Thurmond,  that  many  U.S.  labor 
leaders  and  their  members  are  cool  to  the 
plans  of  certain  unions  to  Invade  the  mili- 
tary arena.  Why  shouldn't  they  be?  Continu- 
ance of  the  precious  rights  of  the  American 
worklngman  might  well  depend  on  day  on  an 
effective  defense  force,  a  force  whose  dis- 
cipline, command  authority,  and  responsive- 
ness might  be  impaired  by  union  activities. 
Still,  we  will  be  watching  to  see  what  ap- 
proach organized  labor  as  a  whole  will  take 
on  this  bill.  Many  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  beholding  to  the  union  leaders  and  labor's 
attitude  could  be  critical.  We  urge  labor  to 
put  patriotism  and  its  real  self-interest  ahead 
of  its  apparent  self-interest  on  this  occasion 
and  support  the  Thurmond  bill. 

(From  the  Hartford  Times,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, May  29,  1976:) 

The  talk  of  unionizing  the  nation's  mili- 
tary forces  is  disturbing  and  has  frighten- 
ing Implications  that  this  nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  risk.  .  .  .  Unionization  is  by  no 
means  a  dirty  word.  The  vital  gains  which 
have  been  made  on  workers'  behalf  by  labor 
unions  are  widely  recognized  and  acclaimed. 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  unions 
in  the  U.S.  military  services. 

Some  hard  questions  must  be  addressed  to 
those  unions  seeking  military  unionization. 
The  first  must  be  the  question  of  the  role  of 
the  military  in  a  free  society.  The  military 
does  not  represent  Just  any  Job.  The  military 
Is  totally  unique  In  our  society.  No  other  oc- 


cupation   compares    in    mission    and    pur- 
pose. .  .  . 

The  allegiance  that  a  citizen  in  the  mili- 
tary has  to  a  country  is  again  by  necessity, 
more  rigid  than  the  non-military  individual. 
This  rigidity  Is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that, 
as  Senator  Thurmond  writes  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  "an  effective  military  force  Is 
built  and  maintained  upon  a  foimdation  of 
discipline,  command  authority,  patriotism 
and  quick  responsiveness."  In  order  to  ef- 
fectively fulfill  Its  duties  as  a  defender  of  a 
free  society,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  em- 
brace the  misguided  notion  that  it  is  the 
same  as  "any  other  Job."  It  is  not. 

Yet  it  Is  a  voluntary  force.  Unfortunately, 
military  recruiting  occasionally  borders  on 
misrepresentation,  but  In  spite  of  that,  the 
contractual  arrangement  can  be  allowed  to 
lapse  after  a  relative  short  period  of  time  If 
the  individual  is  not  satisfied  with  the  situ- 
ation. 

Another  question  which  must  be  directed 
to  those  unions  involved  relates  to  the  pur- 
pose behind  their  action.  Is  the  action  be- 
ing taken  out  of  altruistic  concern  for  the 
Individuals  Involved,  or,  is  it,  as  is  more 
likely  the  case,  that  the  motivating  force  Is 
the  irresistible  presence  of  more  than  2  mil- 
lion "potential"  members  for  unions  seeking 
to  vastly  Increase  the  riches  and  power  of 
their  coffers? 

Either  way,  the  military  and  U.S.  do  not 
need  unionization.  There  are,  no  doubt,  fla- 
grant abuses  within  the  military  which  dras- 
tically need  attention.  The  on-going  Con- 
gressional investigation  into  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  practices  of  the  Marino 
Corps  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  dis- 
crepancies must  be  handled. 

This  country  is  a  free  democracy.  It  is 
governed,  at  least  ideally,  by  the  people.  The 
military  assumes  a  vitally  unique  role  in  the 
preservation  of  this  style  of  government.  This 
uniqueness  demands  differences  In  organiza- 
tion and  mission.  And  one  of  the  differences 
is  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  a  democratic  or- 
ganization, and  must  never  lose  sight  of  Its 
role.  This  definition  excludes  all  talk  of 
unionization  of  the  military  services. 

The  military  must  remain  efficient,  strong, 
and  under  control.  Unionization  would  not 
provide  this  stability. 

The  Congress  should  enact,  without  fur- 
ther delay.  Senator  Thiu-mond's  legislation 
banning  military  unionization  as  a  threat 
that  would  seriously  undermine  the  ability 
of  this  nation's  fighting  forces. 

(Prom  the  Bridgeport  Telegram,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  Jtme  2,  1976:) 

Strong  opponents  of  imionlzatlon  ve- 
hemently warn  that  diluting  the  single-pur- 
pose of  a  national  defense  force  would  in- 
evitably undermine  the  military  chain  of 
command  and  invite  complexities  Involving 
picketing  and  picket  lines  and  temptation 
for  insubordination  and  strikes.  They  argue 
that  although  a  imlon  initially  might  focus 
on  pay  and  benefits,  it  would  certainly  widen 
the  scope  of  its  concern  to  include  discipli- 
nary procedures  and  working  conditions.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  in  the  200  year  history 
of  the  nation  and  Its  armed  forces  to  sug- 
gest any  excuse  for  the  measures  the  imlons 
are  considering.  Such  unionization  would  be 
an  Intolerable  and  profound  menace  to  the 
nation's  welfare,  and  Congress  has  only  one 
choice — ban  it  promptly. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  September  25,  1976:) 

The  unionization  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
came  a  step  closer  to  being  a  reality  Thvirs- 
day  when  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees voted  to  make  military  eligible  for 
membership  In  the  union  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

In  addition  to  approving  this  change  in  the 
union  constitution,  the  AFGE  elected  the  ag- 


gressive Kenneth  Blaylock  of  Montgomery. 
Alabama,  as  its  new  President.  Observers  In 
the  unions  have  predicted  that  he  will  bring 
a  "Jerry  Wurf"  type  of  militancy  to  the 
AFGE. 

Jerry  Wurf  Is  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Munici- 
pal Employees.  Strikes  by  AFSCME  aflUiates 
have  shut  down  police,  fire,  sanitation  and 
transit  services  In  numerous  cities  over  the 
last  few  years. 

That  union  militancy  of  this  kind  might 
become  a  part  of  the  Federal  labor  relations 
Is  disturbing.  The  possibility  that  it  might 
be  extended  to  the  military  is  down  right 
alarming,  and  legislative  prohibitions  are 
clearly  in  order.  The  threat  of  an  active  orga- 
nizing effort,  it  Is  clear,  will  also  be  used  as  a 
club  to  extract  concessions  from  the  govern-  . 
ment  in  other  areas.  In  the  words  of  one 
AFGE  official,  it  Is  something  "the  establish- 
ment would  have  to  deal  with." 

While  union  leaders  may  pledge  that  noth- 
ing destructive  of  military  discipline  and 
effectiveness  will  be  done,  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  take  such  pledges  seriously.  In  defend- 
ing the  proposal.  President-elect  Blaylock 
pointed  out  that  other  unions,  notably,  the 
Teamsters,  may  attempt  to  unionize  the  mili- 
tary and  It  was  Important  for  AFGE  "to  be  in 
a  position  to  get  a  piece  of  the  pie." 

That  remark  Illustrates  much  of  what  is 
wrong  wtlh  unions  In  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors — a  tendency  to  view  workers 
and  the  public  they  serve  as  a  piece  of  the 
pie  to  be  divided  up. 

While  the  union  literature  claims  that 
servicemen  are  mistreated  and  clamoring  for 
some  kind  of  union  representation,  there  is 
little  actual  evidence  of  such  sentiments.  To 
the  contrary,  a  poll  of  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  in  APGE's  largest  district,  the 
fifth,  shewed  a  preponderance  of  opinion  to 
be  against  it. 

The  President  of  the  fifth  district  noted 
that  the  only  support  for  unionization  came 
from  the  yoimger,  lower-ranked  military  per- 
sonnel who  resent  such  characteristically 
military  regulations  .  .  .  saluting  and  rul^ 
about  beards  and  hair  lengths. 

He  observed  that  unionization  Is  backed 
only  by  those  temporary,  non-career  person- 
nel who  have  no  commitment  to  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  the  military. 

They  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  their  pref- 
erences, but  our  elected  officials  have  a  very 
definite  commitment  and  we  call  on  them 
to  pass  promptly  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C).  forbidding 
unions  In  the  armed  services.  We  also  call 
on  the  Presidential  candidates — despite  the 
endorsement  of  Carter  by  the  AFGE— to 
declare  the  unqualified  opposition  to  mili- 
tary unions. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.,  October  2,  1976 : ) 

The  Idea  of  unionizing  the  armed  services 
Is  so  preposterous  that  it  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  AFGE  was  serious  last  week 
when  it  authorized  such  a  move. 

But  the  AFGE,  which  seems  steadily  to  be 
getting  more  militant,  Is  not  one  to  play 
games.  So  we  have  to  assume  that  it  is 
earnest  about  trying  to  put  the  union  label 
on  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  military  cannot  be  compared  to  pri- 
vate industry,  or  even  to  Federal  civilian 
employment.  Rules  that  govern  bargaining 
between  management  and  labor  in  Industry 
or  in  federal  civilian  employment  cannot  be 
Imposed  on  military  organizations  which  are 
necessarily  authoritarian. 

Discipline  is  the  indispensable  ingredient 
in  military  operations.  The  military  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  a  democratic  organization. 
There  Is  no  room  for  negotiation  or  vote  on 
whether  commands  are  to  be  followed.  Na- 
tional security  requires  that  military  orga- 
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nlzatloDs  be  able  to  count 
ence  to  orders. 

Imagine  the  situations 
In  a  unionized  military, 
and  military  leaders  might 
weight  of  the  soldier's  pack,  : 
a  sailor  should  chip  off  in  a 
mllee  a  drill  sergeant  can 
march,  whether  a  G.I.  has 
the  mud  on  maneuvers  or 
dry  day,  how  many  times 
for  breakfast,  whether  a 
signed  K.P.,  or  be  required 
arette  butts  around  the  b^ 
soldiers  can  be  required  to 
racks  or  at  least  In  non-air 

In  combat  situations.  . 
ers  would  demand  a  vote  on 
should  assault  this  hill  or 
It  should  assavat  any  hill, 
ships  were  posed  off  the  US 
put  soldiers  ashore;   wouldn' 
time  for  U.S.  vmlon  troops  to 
raise?  .  .  .  While  we  presume 
intentions  of  pursuing  the 
would  It  have  changed  Its 
allow  servicemen  as  members? ) 
sume  that  some  authority — th 
Congress — will  have  the  goo<l 
such  a  unionizing  effort 
the  groimd. 

(Prom  the  DaUas  Morning 
Texas.  October  7,  1976:) 

A  imlon,  any  union,  looks 
the  ultimate  weapon  to  enf ore  e 

But  with  the  military  mattt 
Infinitely   more   serious.   The 
depend  on  obedience  to  suf 
there  can   be  no  resort  by 
fantrymen  to  the  mediation 
ards.  An  order  is  to  be  carrle  1 
It  Is  an  order.  As  for  the  Dutc» 
has  become  a  rabble, 
stroy  discipline. 

But   should   there   be 
That  Is  the  truly  awful 
strike  would  constitute 
the  whole  coimtry  open  to 

Not  for  a  moment  can  such 
be    dlscoimted — and    never 
assm-ances  of  the  American 
Government  Employees.  These 
as  ephemeral  as  gunpowder 
not   build   a  strong   military 
nor  should  we  even  try  unless 
we  have  gone  stark  staring 
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Ur  Ion  negotiators 
laggle  over  the 
ow  much  paint 
day,  how  many 
nake  a  marine 
1  o  slog  through 
:an  wait  for  a 
can  be  served 
rectult  can  be  as- 
plck  up  clg- 
whether 
live  In  a  bar- 
cc  Qditloned  ones, 
perhaps  union  lead- 
whether  units 
at,  or  whether 
Suppose  enemy 
coast  ready  to 
It  be  a  good 
demand  a  pay 
the  APGE  has 
mitter  (Why  else 
Constitution  to 
,  we  also  pre- 
!  courts  or  the 
sense  to  stop 
It  gets  off 
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Its  demands. 
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armed   forces 
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PUBLIC  OPINION   POLL  ON   MILITAR' 
STRIKES 

(In  percent) 


Military 
unionization 


Favor  Oppose 


All  respondents 18 

Aser  * 

18  to  ?i  years  old    ..      .  33 

25  to  3J  years  old 25 

35  to  W  years  old 16 

45  to  54  years  old._.  15 

55  to  64  years  old 11 

65  years  and  over 13 

Education : 

Less  than  high  school 22 

High  school  graduate 18 

Some  college/vocational...  14 

College  graduate 15 

Postgraduate 1...  20 

Sex: 

Male 16 

Female 20 

Labor  union  affiliation: 

Yes 24 

No 15 

Emplovment/umon  status: 

Private  sector  union 21 

Private  sector  nonunion. . .  16 

Public  sector  union 29 

Public  sector  nonunion 13 


82 

67 
75 
84 


87 
78 


85 
80 

84 
80 

76 
85 

79 
84 
71 
87 


Source:  Oecisionmaking  information  for  (ubilc  Service  Re- 
search Council,  Santa  Ana ,  Calif. 
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EQUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  a   notable   speech   by   Senator 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject 
of  education  of  handicapped  children 
and  the  implementation  of  Public  Law 
94-142.  This  speech  was  made  to  the  in- 
ternational conference  of  the  Association 
for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities 
here  in  Washington  on  March  11,  and 
will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  parents 
of   handicapped   children,   but  also   to 
school  boards  and  administrators  across 
the  coimtry.   Senator  Brooke's  speech 
deals  with  the  regulations  issued  in  com- 
pliance with  Public  Law  94-142  and  more 
importantly  with  the  question  of  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  in  fiscal  year  1978.  As  a 
fellow   member   of   the   Appropriations 
Committee,  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  Senator  Brooke's  call  for  an  absolute 
minimum  increase  in  these  funds  of  $120 
million  rather  than  the  $50  million  in- 
crease requested  by  the  President.  I  am 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  find  this  speech 
most  useful  in  their  deliberations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Senator  Brooke 
It.  Is  good  to  be  here  with  you  today  as 
yet  another  step  in  the  collaboration  between 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  work  for 
the  advancement  of  handicapped  children 
and  organizations  like  yours  which  have  led 
the  fight  and  continue  to  lead  the  fight  for 
their  right  to  equal  opportunity.  And  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  the  challenges  and  priorities  remaining 
and  to  celebrate  with  you  the  victories  we 
have  won  in  the  past  few  years  after  dec- 
ades of  shameful  neglect.  For  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  Increasing  national  concern 
for  the  needs  of  handicapped  children,  in- 
cluding the  learning  disabled  chUd,  is  of 
recent  origin. 

Perhaps  the  main  impetus  for  establish- 
ing the  right  of  the  handicapped  chUd  to  an 
equal  education  opportunity  came  In  1954 
In  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Education,  the  historic 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  school  desegrega- 
tion. Relying  on  the  legal  principles  of  the 
Brown  decision,  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren sought  to  secure  their  constitutional 
rights  In  the  coiu-troom.  They  argued  that 
their  children,  regardless  of  handicap,  were 
entitled  to  a  free  and  adequate  education. 

The  federal  court  responded  to  their  argu- 
ments In  1971  In  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  v.  Pennsylvania,  hold- 
ing that  all  mentally  retarded  children  have 
a  right  to  a  free  public  education,  and  In 
Mills  V.  The  District  of  Columbia  extended 
that  right  to  all  handicapped  children  In 
1972. 

At  the  time  of  these  decisions  there  were 
approximately  8  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  our  country.  Yet  less  than  half  of 
these  children  were  receiving  an  appropriate 
education.  And  tragically,  one  and  three- 
fourths  million  handicapped  children  were 
not  receiving  any  education  at  all. 

The  shocking  statistics,  reflecting  the 
nation's  neglect  and  waste  of  human  po- 
tential, compelled  the  Congress  to  act.  The 
legal  rights  established  by  the  courts  com- 
pelled the  Congress  to  act.  And  most  tell- 
ingly you,  and  others  who  joined  with  you 
compelled  the  Congress  to  act.  The  im^MMSt 


of  your  important  work  cannot  be  over- 
stated. For  it  was  your  hope,  your  time,  your 
effort,  and  yoiu-  resources  that  began  to  end 
the  centuries  of  isolation  of  our  handicaoDed 
children.  *^ 

As  you  know,  the  first  major  breakthrough 
which  you  brought  about  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  children  with  learning  disabilities 
came  In  1965  with  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  second 
breakthrough  came  with  the  passage  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  In  1970. 
This  legislation  provided  that  children 
with  speclflc  learning  disabilities  receive  edu- 
cational services.  Unfortunately,  it  also 
stated  that  more  educational  and  medical 
research  would  be  needed  before  the  speclflc 
learning  disabilities  term  could  be  Included 
in  the  ofBclal  Federal  deflnltlon  of  the 
handicapped. 

But   despite    this    serious    deflclency,    the 
Education    of    the    Handicapped    Act    did 
establish  the  basis  for  more  comprehensive 
Federal  attention  to  learning  disabled  chil- 
dren. It  initiated  a  new  Part  G  of  the  Edu- 
cation   for    the    Handicapped    Act    entitled 
"Special   Programs   for   Children   with   Spe- 
clflc Learning  Disabilities."  Part  G  has  to 
thlfe  day  provided  an  excellent  program  of 
demonstration   models.   These   high   quality 
centers  deliver  specialized  services  to  chil- 
dren with  speclflc  learning  dlsabUltles.  The 
Learning   Disabilities   Program    Is   presently 
supporting  40  Model  Demonstration  Centers 
in  rural  and  urban  settings  and  a  Technical 
Assistance  Project  in  Merrimac,   Massachu- 
setts, of  which  T  am  particularly  proud.  That 
project  has  helped  the  40  Centers  develop 
by  providing  staff  and  program  development 
assistance   through   workshops   and   consul- 
tations, by  disseminating  Model  Center  pro- 
grams, by  aiding  in  the  development  of  ma- 
terials and  publications,  and  by  establishing 
an    effective    communications    network    be- 
tween the  Model  Centers  and  their  constitu- 
encies. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
Is  now  before  the  Congress  for  reauthoriza- 
tion until  1982.  However,  this  extension  pro- 
poses to  drop  Part  G.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  Part  G  can  be  eliminated  because 
learning  disabled  children  have  been  covered 
by  subsequent  legislation.  I  think  Part  G  has 
been  Invaluable.  And  I  am  by  no  means  ready 
to  accept  the  proposal  that  it  be  eliminated. 
It  must  not  be  dropped  under  any  circum- 
Istances  unless  we  can  be  sure  that  Its 
splendid  work  will  be  fully  carried  on  by  its 
successor. 

In  1975,  as  a  result  of  our  united  efforts, 
we  scored  an  even  greater  breakthrough  with 
the  passage  of  that  landmark  legislation,  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
In  all  the  years  I  have  been  In  the  Congress, 
there  is  no  bill  which  I  have  been  prouder 
to  support. 

Frequently  characterized  as  the  "Bill  of 
Bights  for  Handicapped  Children,"  PL  94- 
142  embodies  the  major  features  of  the  over- 
all Federal  commitment  to  handicapped 
children  In  the  fundamental  areas  of  rights 
and  revenue.  It  sets  in  place  the  permanent 
Federal  financial  contribution,  a  gradually 
escalating  monetary  commitment  which  Is 
fixed  permanently  In  1982,  and  sete  forth 
those  guarantees  of  educational  rights  that 
must  be  adhered  to  by  the  States  and  their 
local  school  districts. 

As  a  citizen  of  Massachusette,  I  must  again 
note  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  the 
Massachvisette  Comprehensive  Special  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1972,  better  known  as  Chap- 
ter 766,  served  as  a  model  for  the  Federal 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  ChUdren 
Act.  Both  laws  focus  on  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren rather  than  labelling  or  categorizing 
them.  Both  laws: 

Guarantee  a  free,  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation  for   all    handicapped   cbUdren. 
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Order  the  development  of  individualized 
education  programs  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  each  exceptional  child. 

Seek  a  remedy  against  the  evaluations  of 
children  which  may  prove  raciaUy  or  cul- 
tiu-ally  biased  by  ordering  comprehensive 
team  assessmente. 

Guarantee  full  due-process  procedures  for 
parents  and  their  children  in  all  matters 
of  educational  assessment  and  placement. 

Emphasize  the  critical  Importance  of  the 
parent-teacher  partnership  throughout. 

Seek  to  guarantee  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  educated  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment,  in  the  regular  classroom  with 
their  non-handicapped  peers,  unless  that 
simply  cannot  be  done  to  meet  their  par- 
ticular educational  needs. 

To  those  who  doubted  that  all  handi- 
capped children  could  be  educated.  Chap- 
ter 766  offers  proof  that  PL  94-142  can  work. 
For  In  contrast  to  the  80,000  handicapped 
children  who  were  being  served  In  Mas- 
sachusetts prior  to  the  passage  of  766,  152,- 
000  are  now  successfully  being  educated. 

And  finally,  it  Is  in  PL  94-142  that  the 
special  educational  needs  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  are  clearly  and 
forthrlghtly  brought  under  the  larger  um- 
brella of  funding  support  and  educational 
rights  protection  belonging  to  other  chil- 
dren requiring  special  education  and  relat- 
ed services. 

However,  despite  Its  advantages,  we  all 
know  that  PL  94-142  Is  not  a  ciu-e-all  for 
children  with  learning  disabUltles. 

I  am  aware  of  the  concern  of  so  many  In 
your  association  with  the  celling  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  number  of  chUdren  with 
learning  disabilities  that  can  be  counted  un- 
der PL  94-142  for  piurposes  of  the  Federal 
fiscal  entitlement.  This  ceiling  provides  that 
not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  school-age 
children  aged  flve  to  seventeen,  who  may  be 
counted  a&  handicapped  children  served,  may 
be  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

But,  the  statutes  do  provide  a  basis  for  re- 
moving this  celUng  in  the  near  futiu-e  with- 
out the  necessity  of  further  legislation.  I  am 
hopef«l  that  with  your  assistance,  we  can 
resolve  this  particular  problem. 

In  addition.  Congress  in  PL  94-142  required 
that  regulations  relating  to  handicapped  and 
learning  disabled  children  be  published  by 
November  29,  1976.  And  this  has  been  done. 

However,  there  are  several  difficulties  with 
the  published  regulations.  First,  it  appears 
that  the  regulations  might  mandate  label- 
ling ChUdren,  a  practice  which  sensitive  or- 
ganizations like  yours  have  long  fought 
against. 

Second,  according  to  the  regulations,  peur- 
ents  would  not  be  part  of  the  evaluation 
process,  which  I  find  unacceptable. 

And  finally,  a  difficulty  lies  in  the  regula- 
tions' definition  of  a  learning  disabled  child 
as  one  who  has  a  "severe  discrepancy  between 
academic  achievement  and  Intellectual  abU- 
Ity."  To  accomplish  this,  the  regulations  pro- 
pose the  tise  of  a  mathematical  formula 
based  primarily  on  the  child's  age  and  I-Q. 
This  would  be  most  unfortunate.  As  one  ex- 
pert comments,  "The  history  of  services  to 
children  with  disablUtles  Is  filled  with  count- 
less tragic  instances  of  children  educationally 
abused  by  being  excluded  from  programs 
because  of  IQ  scores."  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  IQ  tests  discriminate  against  non-white 
and  non-English  speaking  children,  the  very 
children  whose  parents  are  least  able  to  pay 
for  a  special  education.  And  in  addition,  IQ 
tests  present  dangers  you  have  long  recog- 
nized, dangers  of  tracking  and  segregation. 

The  use  of  such  a  formxila  might  have 
drastic  results.  One  Informal  survey  suggesits 
that  as  many  as  55  percent  of  the  learning 
disabled  now  being  served  by  the  Part  G  Cen- 
ters could  not  be  served  under  the  severe  dis- 
crepancy formula. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  proposed  regu- 


lations, six  public  hearings  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  is  receiving 
20  letters  of  comment  each  day. 

The  comment  period  on  these  proposed 
regulations  ends  on  March  28.  The  revised 
regulations  then  come  to  Congress  for  final 
approval.  Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  share  with 
us  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  with  the  Bu- 
reau, the  benefits  of  your  experience  and 
concern  In  this  area.  The  Intent  of  Congress 
was  to  sensitively  reflect  the  needs  of  etich 
handicapped  child.  And  that  Intent  must  be 
carried  out. 

I  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  crucial 
matter  of  appropriations  for  PL  94-142.  For 
as  we  veterans  of  Washington  know,  author- 
izing legislation  is  only  the  first  step  in  the 
legislative  process. 

For  we  faU  If  we  establish  the  right  of 
every  handicapped  child  to  an  appropriate 
public  education  and  then  do  not  appropriate 
adequate  funds  to  enable  states  and  local 
school  districts  to  provide  that  education. 

Thus  we  must  realize  that  we  have  only 
Just  begun.  And  we  must  realize  the  need  for 
increased  vigilance.  For  when  we  see  attacks 
upon  the  rights  of  women  and  minorities, 
which  like  the  rights  of  the  handicapped 
have  so  recently  been  established,  we  recog- 
nize that  there  can  Indeed  be  back-tracking 
upon  national  commitments.  We  must  not 
allow  this  to  happen  with  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  We  must  persevere  in 
the  fight,  and  that  fight  Is  now  largely  one 
of  funding. 

And  when  we  speak  of  funding  for  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  we  are  by  neces- 
sity speaking  of  substantial  amounts  of 
money.  For  the  education  of  a  handicapped 
child  is  on  the  average  one  and  a  half  times 
more  expensive  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
child.  We  must  never  forget,  however,  that 
education  of  the  handicapped  is  an  Invest- 
ment in  human  resoiuces.  And  when  It  suc- 
ceeds, in  addition  to  fulfilling  the  hopes  of 
parents  for  their  children,  it  pays  us  back 
many  fold  in  economic  and  social  benefits  to 
the  entire  community. 

However,  the  costs  of  special  education  do 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  financial  capacity  of 
the  states  and  local  school  districts.  The  fi- 
nancial needs  will  be  stUl  greater  by  1978 
when  PL  84-142  mandates  total  compliance 
with  the  reqiilrement  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate public  education  to  each  handicapped 
child.  Indeed  It  Is  estimated  that  by  that 
date  several  bUllon  more  dollars  will  be 
required. 

It  would  be  naive  to  hope  that  these  funds 
will  or  can  be  raised  by  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments alone.  For  even  if  we  were  to  put 
special  education  aside,  states  and  local 
school  boards  would  still  be  hard  pressed  to 
meet  their  escalating  expenses,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  effecte  of  our 
severe  winter  to  see  how  vulnerable  local 
school  budgets  are.  The  extreme  cold  tem- 
peratures drastically  increased  school  fuel 
costs  in  the  East,  and  In  many  parts  of  the 
West  drought  Is  depressing  property  values 
and  hence,  the  property  taxes  on  which  edu- 
cation depends. 

Neither  can  we  Ignore  the  pressvu-es  to  end 
other  educational  inequities.  For  example, 
funds  are,  of  course,  still  needed  for  Title  I 
of  ESEA.  And  with  Just  cause  there  is  grow- 
ing pressure  for  sitetes  to  equalize  the  pres- 
ent disgraceful  discrepancy  in  funding  be- 
tween school  dlstrlcto.  California,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  now  under  court  order  to  equalize  its 
school  district  funding — a  compliance  which 
wUl  cost  that  state  an  estimated  $1  billion. 
And  It  is  entirely  possible  that  other  states 
will  be  ordered  or  will  decide  to  follow  siilt 
in  this  matter. 

The  paramount  question  Is  who  will,  or 
Indeed  who  will  be  able,  to  pay  the  costs  of 
special  education  for  our  handicapped.  Few 


local  school  districts  have  the  l\nrary  of  be- 
ing able  to  assume  substantial  new  expendi- 
tures without  substantial  assistance.  In  too 
many  school  districts,  property  texes  are  al- 
ready at  the  straining  point.  And  the  states 
are  unable  to  do  the  Job  alone.  Again,  If  you 
will  pardon  my  personal  reference,  my  own 
state  of  Massachusetts  gives  Indication  of 
what  Is  involved.  In  1974  when  Massachu- 
setts Chapter  766  went  into  effect,  the  stete 
was  spending  $40  million  on  special  educa- 
tion out  of  a  total  of  $425  million  state  aid 
In  education.  Only  two  years  later,  in  1976, 
Massachusetts  spent  $133  million  on  special 
education  out  of  a  total  of  $453  mUUon.  Thus 
special  education  funds  went  up  dramat- 
ically from  10  percent  of  totel  state  aid  to 
more  than  25  percent.  However,  there  is  in 
Massachusetts,  evidence  of  mounting  trou- 
ble ahead,  for  this  year  there  Is  a  deficit  of 
$27  million  In  state  funds  for  special  educa- 
tion which  must  be  made  up  next  year.  And 
this  will  result  in  cuts  in  general  education 
to  241  towns  and  cities  In  the  state. 

I  focus  on  Massachusetts  and  its  funding 
crisis  for  special  education  only  because  Mas- 
sachusetts will  probably  be  the  first  state  to 
comply  with  PL  94-142,  and  thus  may  well 
be  the  portent  of  things  to  come. 

The  choices  are  clear,  if  for  the  most  part, 
unacceptable.  If  we  are  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  to  provide  each 
handicapped  child  with  an  appropriate  pub- 
lic education,  either  state  taxes  must  be  in- 
creased, local  property  taxes  raised,  general 
or  special  education  programs  cut  or  more 
federal  funds  appropriated.  As  I  have  said, 
the  first  two  choices  have  limited  viability. 
And  it  would  be  tragic  if  either  general  or 
special  education  programs  were  cut. 

I  must  also  stress  that  it  would  be  even 
more  tragic  if  we  began  to  experience  bitter 
confilcts  between  the  financial  claims  of 
special  and  general  education.  It  would  also 
be  disastrous  if  cities  were  forced  to  choose 
to  fund  either  bilingual  education  or  special 
education,  to  fund  either  sorely  needed 
compensatory  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged or  equaUy  sorely  needed  special  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped.  Such 
confiicte  must  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  avert 
a  potential  backlash  against  special  educa- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  first  three  funding  choices 
are  untenable.  And  therefore,  suggest  we 
must -do  all  that  we  can  to  assure  that  the 
Federal  Government  keeps  the  commitment 
It  made  when  it  passed  almost  unanimously 
the  Education  of  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act.  The  passage  of  that  Act  was  a  Congres- 
sional promise  to  be  kept.  It  is  our  job  to  see 
that  It  Is  honored. 

Therefore  I  have,  first  as  a  member  and 
then  for  the  past  twd  years  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  made  adequate 
funding  of  education  programs  for  the 
handicapped  a  personal  priority. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  record  of  the  Con- 
gress during  these  years.  In  fiscal  1973,  uhder 
the  old  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Congress  appropriated  only  $37  Vi  mlUion. 
For  fiscal  year  1976,  Senator  Mathias  of 
Maryland  and  I  fought  for — and  obtained — 
$100  mllUcn. 

With  the  passage  of  PL  94-142  in  1975, 
the  Federal  Government  promised  to  as- 
sume a  more  realistic  share  of  the  cost  of 
educating  our  handicapped,  and  by  1982 
Congress  has  authorized  $3.16  billion  in 
federal  funds. 

With  your  unstinting  support,  we  on  the 
Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee have  thus  far  been  able  to  fulfiU  much 
of  the  promise  of  PL  94-142.  In  FY  1976  $200 
million  was  appropriated,  doubling  the  ap- 
propriations cf  the  preceding  year.  And  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  1977,  we  appropriated 
$315  million,  another  substantial  Increase.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  more  speclficaUy 
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that  I  was  able  to  Increase 
for  the  Specific  Learning 
from  $5  to  $9  million  over  the 
for  1976. 

But   we   must   now   look 
year    1978    and    prepare    to 
again.   Based  on  the  child 
$570  million  Is  authorized  for 
ever,    despite    Candidate 
support  for  education  of  the  . 
during  the  campaign.  President 
requested  only  $365  million  for 
In   his   budget   requests.    This 
million  above  this  year's  apprL 
over  $200  mUUon  short  of  what 
allows. 

I  believe  that  this  Presldentljl 
quest  Is  clearly  Inadequate 
crisis  state  of  funding  for  special 
In  too  many  states  and  school 
the  heavy  start  up  costs  In  states 
or  no  special  education   p  -„ 
142  established  a  partnership 
states  and  the  federal  ( 
accepted  by  the  federal 
an  unreasonable  one,  for  the 
financial   commitment  Is  flnall  ■ 
only  25  percent  of  the  total 
education. 

We  must  adhere  to  the  terms 
nershlp  between  the  federal 
states,  and  the  local  school  (_. 
Therefore  I  want  to  assure 
I  shall  seek  adequate  funding 
for  FY  1978.  It  Is  estimated 
the  child  count  of  this  year  as 
million  In  this  year's  funds  wll 
pended.  At  the  very  least,  we  i 
this  $70  million  Is  added  to  the 
et  request  of  $365  million,  for  a 
million.  But  in  addition.  I  will 
appropriation  above  that  amoun 
how  much  these  funds  are 
school  districts  all  across  the 

To  achieve   this  goal   I   need 
I  need  your  active  assistance.  I 
make  your  support  for  Increasec 
tlons  known  to  your  Senators  anc 
atlves,  partlciaarly  those  who 
Appropriations  Committees. 

And  I  urge  you  to  make  your 
to  the  President  as  well. 

Please  know  that  I  am  fully 
many  constraints  upon  our 
In  these  difficult  days.  And,  be 
I  am  even  more  aware  of  the 
mate  and  worthy  claims  upon 
But  I  would  remind  you  of 
Stephen  Spender  who  said : 
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I  believe  that  our  nation  wants 
capped  chUdren  to  receive  the 
tlon  possible,  an  education  to 
free   as   possible,   and   an   education 
will  allow  them  to  go  as  far  as  p<  sslble 
they  can  get  that  education  If  v  ( 
gether  In  the  dcys  and  years  ahead . 


EXCELLENT  CHOICE  FOR  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  4gRICUL- 
TURE:  CAROL  FOREMAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preslden 
with  great  pleasure  recently 
dent  Carter  Is  nominating  Cjirol 
man  to  be  an  Assistant 
Agriculture.  Her  responsibilities 
for    consumer    services    and 
managing  about  $9  billion 
culture  Department's  $14  bllllin 
Pood    stamps,    school 
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lunches,  meat  and  poultry  plant  inspec- 
tion, and  produce  grading  are  among  the 
important  programs  she  will  administer. 
Mrs.  Foreman  is  an  outstanding  selec- 
tion for  the  position.  For  the  last  3  years 
she  has  been  executive  director  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America.  She 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  indepth 
knowledge  of  her  subject  and  effective 
dealings  with  others.  Those  who  know 
Mrs.  Foreman  have  respect  for  her  abil- 
ities, her  judgment,  her  persuasiveness^, 
and  her  integrity. 

Before  working  with  the  Consumer 
Federation,  Mrs.  Foreman  served  as  a 
congressional  liaison  oflBcer  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. That  experience  will  certainly 
be  useful  as  she  consults  with  the  Con- 
gress in  her  new  position. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed "Mrs.  Foreman's  career  knows  that 
she  is  extremely  capable  and  energetic. 
She  represents  the  best  in  public  service. 
I  fully  anticipate  that  she  will  be  fair 
in  her  determinations  and  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  felt  needs  of  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  everyone  else  involved  in  the 
distribution  chain  of  foodstuffs.  I  wish 
her  every  success  as  she  applies  her 
considerable  talents  and  energies  to  her 
new  role. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  re- 
lease issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  March  7,  and  an  article  about 
Mrs.  Foreman  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  March  12, 1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e 
News] 
President  Nominates  Carol  Tucker  Fore- 
man TO  Head  Pood,  Consumer  Services 
Washington,   March  7. — President  Carter 
today  nominated  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  for- 
mer executive  director  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  to  be  assistant  secretary 
of     agriculture     for     food     and     consumer 
services. 

Mrs.  Foreman,  38,  with  headquarters  In 
Washington,  also  Is  executive  director  of  the 
Paul  E>ouglas  Consumer  Research  Center  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  three  organiza- 
tions :  the  National  Committee  on  Household 
Employment;  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Coun- 
cU,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  and  the 
advisory  committee  on  national  growth 
policy  processes  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

She  formerly  was  president  of  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League,  executive  director  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  Population  and 
the  American  Future,  director  of  policy  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  Commission  on  Population 
Growth,  and  member  of  the  staff  of  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Population,  and  of  the 
D.C.  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women.  She 
also  formerly  was  an  aide  to  Rep.  James  Roo- 
sevelt of  California  and  Sen.  John  McClellan 
of  Arkansas. 

Born  May  3,  1938  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Mrs. 
Foreman  attended  WUliam  Woods  College, 
Fulton,  Mo.,  and  graduated  from  Washington 
University.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  She  has  done  grad- 
uate work  at  American  University  here. 

As  assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  Foreman  would 
direct  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  the 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  activities  of  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 
and  six  functions  presently  performed  by  the 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  meat  grad- 
ing, poultry  grading.  Inspection  and  grading 
of  dairy  products,  egg  products  Inspection, 
fruit  and  vegetable  grading  and  so-called 
"Section  32"  commodity  purchases.  She  also 
will  serve  as  a  director  of  the  department's 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mrs.  Foreman  is  married  to  Jay  H.  Foreman 
and  they  have  two  children. 

Carol  Foreman — Status  for  the  Consumer 
Movement 
(By  Goody  L.  Solomon) 
Less  than  a  year  ago.  consumer  advocates 
criticized   the   Department   of   Agriculture's 
plan    for    consumer    representation.     They 
called  it  "vacuous"  and  "a  fraud"  because  It 
had  no  provisions  for  a  consumer  spokesper- 
son in  a  policy  role. 

Now,  President  Carter  has  reached  into  the 
ranks  of  consumer  advocates  and  appointed 
Carol  Foreman,  executive  director  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  (CFA).  to 
be  an  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture.  Fore- 
man will  be  right  up  there  in  a  position  of 
power.  She  win  head  the  department's  nu- 
trition and  feeding  programs,  which  include 
foods  stamps,  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs,  among  others.  Altogether  they  ab- 
sorb $9  billion  or  two-thirds  of  USDA's  $14 
billion  budget.  She  wtll  also  head  meat  and 
poultry  plant  Inspection  and  grading  ol 
meat,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Beyond  her  immediate  duties,  she  will  be 
a  member  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Robert  S. 
Bergland's  policy  council,  which  is  composed 
of  all  six  assistant  secretaries.  There,  "ghe 
could  Influence  decisions  touching  on  all  the 
department's  responsibilities,"  said  a  Berg- 
land  staffer.  He  added  that  "Bergland  clear- 
ly wants  to  have  an  effective  consumer  voice 
throughout  the  department,  not  Just  in  an 
Isolated  area."  Judging  from  the  secretary's 
own  words  of  praise  for  Foreman's  intelli- 
gence and  abiUty,  her  views  might  well  carry 
some  weight.  Bergland,  of  course,  had  sub- 
mitted her  name  to  Carter. 

Mike  Pertschuk,  general  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  a  leading  pro- 
ponent of  consumer  legislation,  ctaied  the 
appointment  the  "maturation  of  the  con- 
sumer movement."  He  said.  "First  came 
Ralph  Nader,  next  the  growth  of  institution- 
al consumer  advocacy  when  the  advocates 
demonstrated  their  own  credibility  and  were 
no  longer  Nader's  people,  and  now  one  gen- 
eration, beginning  with  Foreman,  has  moved 
Into  statesmanship  and  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility in  government." 

Foreman.  38,  is  from  Arkansas.  She  Is 
married  to  Jay  Foreman,  an  attorney  who  Is 
special  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  International  Assn.,  APL-CIO. 
They  have  two  youngsters.  Tucker,  9,  and 
Rachel,  6,  who  attend  a  Montessorl  school. 

Foreman  has  an  envial>ie  slight  and  wiry 
figure  that  reflects  her  love  of  athletics — 
especially  tennis,  golf  and  running — but  be- 
lies her  love  of  cooking. 

She  came  to  Washington  in  1960  for  grad- 
uate work  in  government  at  American  Uni- 
versity. After  a  year,  she  decided  that  she 
"wanted  to  get  Involved  instead  of  study." 
She  went  to  work  for  Sen.  McClellan,  D-Ark. 
Then  she  became  a  lobbyist  for  a  company 
that  represented  trade  associations  and 
small  businesses  and  in  that  Job  met  Jay, 
who  was  counsel  for  the  Hoiise  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  They  married  in 
1964  and  went  to  California  to  campaign 
for  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket. 

Before  Joining  CFA  In  December  1973,  Fore- 
man's experience  also  Included  a  congres- 
sional liaison  Job  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  During  her 
three  years  directing  the  country's  largest 
consumer  organization,  she  won  a  reputa- 
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tlon  as  a  hard  worker  who  studied  her  facts 
and  acted  with  reason  plus  a  touch  of  tact. 
In  Congress,  particularly,  where  she  spent 
a  great  deal  of  her  time  as  a  lobbyist,  she 
disproved  the  once-popular  notion  that  con- 
simier  activists  were  emotional,  brash  and 
tactless.  Many  on  the  HiU  describe  Foreman 
with  the  same  glowing  terms  as  those  of 
Sen.  Jacob  Javits'  aide,  Brian  Convoy.  He 
called  her  "an  extraordinarily  effective  lob- 
byist .  .  .  very  reasonable  .  .  .  not  dog- 
matic." He  also  said,  "She  has  a  great  deal  of 
credibility  around  here.  Her  opinions  are 
sought  as  much  as  she  comes  to  us.  She  is 
as  well  prepared  on  the  facts  as  the  best 
people  who  come  up  to  talk  to  us  represent- 
ing labor,  business  or  what  have  you.  And 
while  she  is  clearly  pro-consumer,  she  knows 
how  to  do  that  without  being  anti-busi- 
ness." 

Sen.  James  Abourezk,  D-S.D.  said,  "She's 
a  first  rate  person.  Very  competent  and  very 
tough."  In  an  attempt  to  create  a  dialogue 
between  small  farmers  and  consumers,  he 
arranged  for  Foreman  to  spend  some  time 
In  South  Dakota,  talking  to  farmers  and 
living  on  a  farm  for  a  brief  time.  Abourezk 
said  the  farmers  all  were  quite  taken  by  her. 
Within  the  consumer  movement  and  not- 
ably within  CFA,  which  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous disparate  interests  including  labor, 
farm  and  consumer  groups.  Foreman  is 
lauded  for  her  skillful  handling  of  internal 
politics  and  cross-currents. 

At  USDA,  Foreman  will  need  all  her  tact 
and  diplomacy  and  then  some.  As  she  put 
It  herself,  "I  will  be  an  administrator,  not 
a  paid  advocate.  I  hope  the  agency  will  be 
more  responsive  to  consumer  Interests  than 
It  has  in  the  past.  But  all  government  in- 
volves a  balancing  of  Interests.  I  expect  to  be 
In  an  advocacy  role  with  some  of  the  con- 
sumers some  of  the  time.  Someone  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  'I  am  one  of  your  former 
friends'." 

Viewing  the  effect  on  the  consumer  move- 
ment, Pertschuk  said,  "another  generation 
must  take  over  to  prod  Foremap." 

Prodding  she'll  surely  get.  From  aU  sides. 
Her  Job  has  a  bucketful  of  difficulties.  In  the 
food  stamp  program  alone,  she  will  take  on 
one  of  the  most  inefficient,  problem-ridden 
areas  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  Among  the 
complex  questions  facing  her  are  the  extent 
of  fraud  within  the  system  and  how  to  cor- 
rect it;  who  should  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps,  how  to  reduce  administrative  costs 
and  errors,  how  to  enroll  the  most  needy  who 
often  don't  know  about  and  therefore  dofi't 
apply  for  food  stamps. 

School  lunch  and  breakfast  programs 
aren't  in  much  better  shape.  Among  other 
things,  they've  been  attacked  for  serving  poor 
quality,  bad  tasting  and  inadequately  nutri- 
tious meals. 

In  her  domain,  as  well,  fall  such  hotly  con- 
tested matters  as  nitrites  in  cured  meats  and 
the  marketing  of  products  containing  me- 
chanically deboned  meat  (MDM),  which  has 
been  criticized  as  containing  finely  pulverized 
bone. 

Foreman  Is  optimistic.  She  thinks  the  odds 
are  In  her  favor.  USDA  will  be  more  sym- 
pathetic with  public  needs,  she  said,  not  only 
because  of  the  new  regime  coming  on  board. 
"As  I  look  at  the  list  of  nominees  for  assist- 
ant secretaryships,  I  see  a  vast  change  from 
what  has  run  the  department  in  the  last 
eight  years.  I  don't  anticipate  being  under  a 
siege  situation  internally,"  she  said. 

But  Foreman  isn't  in  the  post  yet  and  no 
one  is  clinking  champagne  glasses.  Senate 
confirmation  comes  first.  Although  she  has 
the  votes,  the  hearings  won't  be  a  piece  ol 
cake.  Making  sure  of  that  are  some  agricul- 
tural people  who  aren't  keen  on  her  selec- 
tion. In  fact,  because  of  intense  opposition 
from  certain  farm  groups.  Foreman's  Job  Is 
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not  the  one  for  which  she  was  originally 
recommended  to  Bergland.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened : 

Traditionally,  USDA  has  an  assistant  sec- 
retary for  marketing  and  consumer  services. 
When  word  got  out  during  the  transition 
period  that  the  incoming  Carter  adminis- 
tration had  Foreman's  name  on  the  list  for 
that  Job,  agriculture  groups  mustered  an  on- 
slaught against  her.  Commodity  groups 
headed  the  brigade.  These  are  the  producers 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  grain  and  milk— Items 
that  are  regulated  by  complicated  marketing 
order  systems.  While  consumer  groups  have 
criticized  those  marketing  systems  for  keep- 
ing retail  prices  high.  Foreman  hasn't.  Never- 
theless, Alan  Lambert  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  (NMPF)  said  there 
vsras  fear  that  she  might.  NMPF  and  other 
groups  claimed  that  Foreman  lacked  exper- 
tise to  handle  marketing  responsibilities. 

Bergland  hit  upon  a  compromise:  dividing 
the  traditional  post  into  two,  one  for  con- 
sumer services  and  nutrition,  to  be  held  by 
Foreman,  and  one  for  marketing,  to  be  held 
by  Robert  H.  Meyer,  a  California  farmer. 

Most  of  the  commodity  groups  say  they're 
satisfied  with  the  compromise.  But  the  meat 
Industries  are  worried.  They,  too,  hit  hard 
at  her  Inexperience,  particularly  on  tech- 
nical matters  germane  to  plant  inspection, 
but  what  really  troubles  them  is  Foreman's 
past  criticism  of  agribusiness  and  what  one 
spokesperson  called  her  "built-in  biases." 
Richard  Lyng,  president  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute  (AMI),  a  trade  group  of 
packers  and  processors,  said  his  members  are 
"skittish  like  cats  when  a  new  dog  enters 
the  family.  In  time,  they  may  learn  to  get 
along." 

Neither  AMI  nor  the  American  National 
Cattleman's  Association  (composed  of  pro- 
ducers) intend  to  testify  against  the  ap- 
pointment. They've  been  advised  not  to  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  whose 
members,  according  to  a  staffer,  largely  be- 
lieve Foreman  is  a  reasonable  person;  and 
they  hesitate  voting  against  a  woman. 

However,  individual  packers  and  producers 
have  been  talking  to  their  senators.  The 
game  plan  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  committee 
throws  her  some  tough  questions. 

In  the  meantime.  Foreman  has  been  work- 
ing as  a  consultant  to  Bergland,  learning 
about  her  Job  and  boning  up  for  the  con- 
firmation hearings.  If  past  is  prologue,  she'll 
come  through  with  flying  colors. 


NUfTLEAR   POWER  STUDY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  report 
entitled  "Nuclear  Power  Issues  and 
Choices"  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  administered  by  the  Mitre  Corp. 
was  released  today  by  the  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Policy  Study  Group.  As  indicated  in 
the  preface  to  the  report,  the  study  was 
prepared  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help 
to  clarify  the  Issues  imderlying  current 
debate  on  nuclear  power.  The  year-long 
study  brought  together  individuals  with 
a  wide  variety  of  expertise,  experience, 
and  viewpoints,  none  of  whom  had  taken 
a  strong  position  for  or  against  nuclear 
power. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works'  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Regulations, 
which  I  chair,  will  be  considering  many 
of  these  critical  issues  in  the  months 
ahead.  I  believe  this  report  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  our  delibera- 
tion of  those  issues,  I  hope  that  my  col- 


leagues who  will  have  to  deal  with  nu- 
clear issues  in  other  committees  and  on 
the  Senate  floor  will  take  the  time  to  re- 
view this  report  before  taking  action  on 
vital  national  energy  policy  issues. 

The  report  is  a  balanced  one  and  can- 
not be  characterized  as  being  biased 
either  for  or  against  nuclear  power. 
While  it  recognizes  that  conventional 
light  water  reactors  do  offer  an  economi- 
cally and  environmentally  attractive  al- 
ternative to  coal  fired  power  plants,  the 
report  also  makes  recommendations 
against  current  programs  and  plans  for 
breeder  reactors  and  Plutonium  recycl- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  try  to  sum- 
marize the  further  conclusions  reached 
by  this  report,  I  ask  unaimous  consent 
that  the  summary  overview  section  of 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Recorp  so 
that  it  might  be  easily  available  for  my 
colleagues  and  their  staff  to  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nuclear  Power  Issues  and  Choices 
overview 
The  debate  over  the  future  of  nuclear 
power  has  become  Increasingly  dominated 
by  dedicated  advocates  and  opponents  of 
this  source  of  energy.  While  polemics  may 
focus  attention  on  the  problem,  they  do  not 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  public  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  or  for  national  decision- 
making. In  this  study  we  have  tried  to  take 
a  fresh  and  independent  look  at  the  role  that 
nuclear  power  should  play  in  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  cen- 
tury. We  have  sought  to  develop  a  framework 
for  assessing  the  difficult  problems  relating 
to  nuclear  power  now  before  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. Imminent  decisions  with  far- 
reaching  domestic  and  International  conse- 
quences must  be  made  on  the  following  is- 
sues: (1)  the  reprocessing  and  recycle  of 
Plutonium.  (2)  the  breeder  reactor  program, 
(3)  the  management  of  nuclear  wastes,  (4) 
the  expansion  of  uranium  enrichment  ca- 
pacity, and  (5)  the  export  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  materials. 

In  assessing  the  role  of  nuclear  power,  we 
have  examined  a  broad  range  of  difficult  and 
controversial  questions,  including: 

How  Important  is  nuclear  power  to  the 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  of  our  major  allies  and  other 
advanced  countries,  and  of  developing  coun- 
tries? 

How  do  the  economics  of  nuclear  power 
compare  with  those  of  coal  and  other  alter- 
natives? 

What  are  the  extent  and  distribution  of 
the  world's  uranium  resources,  and  how  do 
they  affect  the  future  of  nuclear  power? 

What  are  the  economic  prospects  and  de- 
velopmental time  scales  of  energy  sources 
such  as  solar  and  fusion  energy  that  may  be 
alternatives  to  nuclear  and  fossil  energy? 

What  are  the  effects  of  nuclear  power  on 
the  environment  and  human  health  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  coal  and  other  alterna- 
tives? 

How  safe  is  nuclear  power,  and  how  does 
the  possibility  of  accidents  affect  the  com- 
parisons between  coal  and  nuclear  power? 

Can  nuclear  wastes  be  disposed  of  in  an 
acceptable  manner? 

How  serious  are  the  possibilities  of  sabo- 
tage to  nuclear  facilities,  or  of  the  diversion 
of  materials  to  make  nuclear  weapons? 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  the 
worldwide  growth  of  nuclear  power  and  the 
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and  security  issues  raised  by  the  current 
"energy  crisis"  but  we  believe  that  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  relate  these  Issues  properly 
to  the  queetion  of  nuclear  power. 

To  put  nuclear  power  in  some  perspective, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  world  is  not 
running  out  of  energy.  Although  the  relative 
contribution  that  oil  and  gas  make  to  the 
world's  energy  supplies  will  diminish  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  substantial  amounts 
of  these  fossil  fuels  remain.  Coal  resources 
are  vast,  and  uranium  resources  are  probably 
much  larger  than  currently  estimated.  Fur- 
ther In  the  future,  solar  energy,  probably 
fusion  energy,  and  possibly  geothermal  en- 
ergy can  provide  essentially  unlimited  sources 
of  power.  If  these  options  are  successfully 
pursued,  the  world  can  have  plenty  of  energy 
in  the  future,  although  probably  at  costs 
significantly  higher  than  those  of  1976.  Thus, 
the  long-range  energy  problem  is  one  of 
higher  costs  rather  than  one  of  absolute 
limitations  on  energy  availability. 

Over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  im- 
pact of  increased  energy  costs  on  the  world's 
economy  In  general,  and  the  U.S.  economy  in 
particular,  will  not  be  as  great  as  is  often 
assumed.  Sudden  sharp  increases  in  the  price 
of  energy  can  cause  serious  temporary  hard- 
ships and  dislocations,  as  was  demonstrated 
by  the  post-1973  quadrupling  of  oil  prices. 
Permanently  higher  real  energy  costs  will 
reduce  the  economic  resources  available  for 
other  needs — an  effect  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  developing  countries.  The  cost  of 
energy,  however,  is  a  small  enough  factor  in 
the  overall  economy  that  long-term  cost  in- 
creases of  the  magnitude  we  foresee  will  not 
cause  major  changes  in  the  economic  or  so- 
cial future.  Economic  growth  can  be  sus- 
tained even  with  large  increases  in  the  price 
of  energy.  In  any  case,  higher  future  energy 
costs,  which  are  probably  inevitable,  are 
largely  Independent  of  the  rate  at  which 
nuclear  power  is  developed  and  deployed  over 
the  next  twenty-flve  years. 

Our  analysis  Indicates  that  nuclear  power 
has  and  will  probably  continue  to  have  a 
small  economic  advantage  on  the  average  over 
coal,  the  closest  alternative  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
gional and  other  variations  in  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity from  nuclear  power  and  coal,  however, 
are  sufficiently  large  that  coal  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  competitive  source  of  energy 
in  many  areas.  Moreover,  the  ranges  of  pos- 
sible social  costs,  such  as  health  and  environ- 
mental impacts,  associated  with  coal  and 
nuclear  power  also  overlap  to  such  an  extent 
that  neither  has  a  clear  advantage.  We  find 
such  large  uncertainties  and  unknowns  in 
both  the  economic  and  social  costs  that  the 
average  comparative  advantage  could  shift 
either  way  in  the  future. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that 
there  is  time  for  a  broad  and  sustained  ap- 
proach to  energy  problems.  While  nuclear 
power  is  one  of  the  options  that  should  be 
pursued.  It  is  not  as  critical  to  future  eco- 
nomic development  as  its  advocates  claim. 
There  Is  time  therefore  to  assess  carefully 
the  potential  risks  as  well  as  the  benefits  of 
nuclear  power  and  to  avoid  hasty  and  un- 
critical decisions. 

At  present,  the  range  of  uncertainties  in 
the  comparative  costs  of  coal  and  nuclear 
power  is  such  that  a  mix  provides  a  useful 
hedge  against  uncertainties.  Since  there  is 
considerable  overlap  in  the  present  costs  of 
coal  and  nuclesir  power,  economic  forces  may 
be  expected  to  produce  such  a  mix  of  coal  and 
nuclear  plants.  For  the  longer  term,  a  bal- 
anced research  and  development  program 
should  develop  additional  options  based  on 
Improved  use  of  coal  and  nuclear  power  as 
well  as  solar,  geothermal,  and  fusion  energy. 
These  energy  sources  should  play  a  role  in 
the  future  when  and  where  they  can  com- 
pete economically. 


In  general,  this  analysis  also  applies  to  the 
role  of  nuclear  power  in  other  advanced  na- 
tions. However,  countries  that  lack  domestic 
supplies  of  coal,  as  well  as  oil  and  gas.  face 
a  more  difllcult  problem  than  the  United 
States  In  obtaining  assured,  diversified  en- 
ergy sources  and  in  dealing  with  balance  of 
payments  problems.  While  complete  depend- 
ence on  nuclear  power  is  not  a  solution  for 
such  countries,  they  may  have,  or  may  think 
they  have,  a  special  Interest  in  nuclear  power. 

Nuclear  power,  with  Its  large,  complex, 
capital-intensive  plants  poses  special  prob- 
lems for  developing  economies.  The  higher 
capital  costs  per  unit  of  generating  capacity 
of  small  nuclear  plants,  suitable  for  small 
power  grids  and  limited  demands,  would  tend 
to  eliminate  the  economic  advantage  of  nu- 
clear power  even  against  Imported  fossil  fuels. 
Nevertheless,  some  fifteen  to  twenty  develop- 
ing countries  may  find  economic  Justification 
for  nuclear  power  In  this  centiuTr. 

By  far  the  most  serious  danger  associated 
with  nuclear  power  is  that  it  provides  addi- 
tional countries  a  path  for  access  to  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  technology  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
believe  the  consequences  of  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  are  so  serious  compared 
to  the  limited  economic  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  recom- 
mend stopping  nuclear  power  in  the  United 
States  if  we  thought  this  would  prevent  fur- 
ther proliferation.  However,  there  are  direct 
routes  to  nuclear  weapons  In  the  absence  of 
nuclear  pov/er.  and  the  future  of  nuclear 
power  is  not  under  the  unilateral  control  of 
the  United  States.  Most  advanced  countries 
are  now  actively  developing  and  utilizing  nu- 
clear power,  while  less  developed  countries 
count  it  among  their  expectations.  In  fact, 
abandonment  of  nuclear  power  by  the  United 
States  could  increase  the  likelihood  of  prolif- 
eration, since  the  United  States  would  lose 
influence  over  the  nature  of  nuclear  power 
development  abroad.  With  continued  nuclear 
power  development,  however,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment must  give  greater  weight  to  the  pro- 
liferation problem  in  its  decisions  on  nuclear 
matters  and  its  relations  with  other  nations, 

Nuclear  energy  is  now  a  fact  of  interna- 
tional life  and  will  provide  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  world's  electricity  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  At  the  same  time,  nuclear  power 
ts  only  one  of  several  energy  options,  and 
decisions  about  it  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  sound  national  and  International 
eponomlc  considerations,  realistic  accounting 
of  social  costs,  and  a  paramount  concern  to 
avoid  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

THK    CUBRENT    STATUS    OF   NUCLZAK   POWER 

Nuclear  power  Is  a  present  reality,  not  a 
future  prospect.  In  mid-1976,  nuclear  power 
plants  in  the  United  States  accounted  for 
about  40,000  megawatts  of  electric  capacity 
(MWe) ,  or  about  8  percent  of  total  national 
capacity.  Abroad,  nuclear  power  totaled 
about  35,000  MWe.  In  the  United  States,  some 
170.000  MWe  of  additional  nuclear  capacity 
are  under  construction  or  on  order  and 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  by  the  mid- 
1980s;  abroad,  construction  and  orders  are 
reported  to  amount  to  about  130,000  MWe. 
While  there  has  be«n  a  substantial  cutback 
in  plans  for  both  U.S.  and  foreign  nuclear 
ponver  plants  In  the  past  two  years,  this  re- 
duction appears  to  be  primarily  the  result 
of  economic  recession  and  reduced  projec- 
tions of  electricity  demand  rather  than  a 
rejection  of  nuclear  power. 

Projections  of  VS.  nuclear  power  capacity 
for  the  year  2000  vary  greatly,  and  have  been 
sharply  reduced  recently.  In  1976  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  estimated  that  nuclear  power  ca- 
pacity could  be  as  high  as  1.250,000  MWe  by 
the  year  2000.  These  estimates  were  revised 
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downward  by  ERDA  In  July  1976,  to  range 
from  450.000  to  800,000  MWe,  and  in  Septem- 
ber 1976.  were  fiurther  reduced  to  range  from 
380,000  to  620,000  MWe. 

Measured  against  the  total  use  of  energy, 
the  present  contribution  of  nuclear  power 
is  still  small,  amounting,  to  about  2  percent 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  nuclear  power  will  only  be  used  for 
generation  of  electric  power,  which  currently 
consumes  some  28  percent  of  the  primary 
energy  used  In  this  country.  In  contrast,  fos- 
sll  fuels  can  be  used  not  only  for  electric 
power  but  also  for  transportation,  indusitry, 
residential  heating,  and  petrochemicals.  It  is 
generally  expected,  however,  that  the  use  of 
electric  power  will  grow  more  rapidly  than 
overall  energy  consumption.  Moreover,  in 
producing  electricity,  nuclear  power  releases 
some  oil  for  other  purposes.  In  the  future,  it 
could  also  release  coal  for  other  uses  such  as 
the  production  of  synthetic  oil  and  gas  If 
there  are  constraints  on  the  utilization  of 
coal. 

Nuclear  power  has  become  International. 
Thirty  countries,  in  addition  to  the  five 
nuclear  weapon  states,  have  nuclear  power 
plants  In  operation,  tinder  construction,  or 
on  order.  There  is  now  highly  competitive 
International  commerce  in  reactors,  luranivun 
inattiral  and  enriched),  and  supporting 
equipment.  The  principal  suppliers  in  ad- 
dition to  the  United  States  are  West  Ger- 
many. France,  theJJnIted  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Japan,  South  Africa,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  principal  motive  for  this  interest  in 
nuclear  power  is  the  desire  for  a  cheaper 
source  of  energy.  Although  the  original 
promise  of  abundant  nuclear  electric  power 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  other  sources  has 
faded,  the  more  modest  belief  persists  that 
economic  benefits  will  accrue  over  the  life- 
time of  current  plants.  Buying  into  nuclear 
technology  is  widely  believed  necessary  to 
share  in  future  economic  payoff.  This  eco- 
nomic rationale,  which  is  central  to  the 
nuclear  power  debate,  Is  examined  In  detail 
in  the  following  section. 

Considerations  other  than  economic  have 
also  undoubtedly  influenced  some  nations' 
Interest  in  nuclear  power.  One  of  these  is 
the  desire  to  develop  a  diversified  energy 
base  to  increase  the  security  of  supply.  While 
a  reliable  energy  supply  is  an  objective  to 
which  most  nations  must  give  attention,  only 
a  few  countries  have  the  resources  for  total 
independence  or  self-sufficiency.  Since  much 
of  the  present  world  economy  relies  on  oil 
and  gas  and  since  nuclear  power  cannot  di- 
rectly substitute  for  oil  in  such  areas  as 
transportation  and  petrochemicals,  an  as- 
sured supply  of  nuclear  power  would  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  other  fuels.  Substi- 
tution of  electricity  for  other  energy  uses 
would  be  a  lengthy  and  gradual  process  in- 
volving major  changes  in  capital  equipment. 
In  the  next  few  decades,  nuclear  power  can 
do  little  to  reduce  the  impacts  of  sudden 
'changes  in  energy  stipplies  such  as  oil. 
Principal  reliance  diu'ing  this  period  must 
be  placed  on  stockpiles,  resource  sharing,  and 
other  measures.  However,  concern  about  the 
long-term  security  of  energy  supplies,  par- 
ticularly of  oil.  win  probably  lead  to  a  pref- 
erence of  nuclear  power,  particularly  in 
Japan  and  Western  Europe. 

In  the  longer  term,  nuclear  power  may  pre- 
sent advantages  in  guarding  against  inter- 
ruption in  supply  since  uranium  stockpiles 
are  more  manageable  and  less  costly  than 
comparable  stockpiles  of  oil  or  coal.  Some 
countries  may  see  breeder  reactors  as  provid- 
ing greater  independence  from  external  fuel 
supplies  for  electricity.  Countries  seeking  In- 
dependence through  the  breeder,  however, 
would  have  to  be  able  to  reprocpss  plutonlum 
and  fabricate  new  fuel  within  their  own  bor- 


ders, and  aside  from  Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, would  still  be  dependent  on  a  few  out- 
side suppliers  for  reactors  and  critical  equip- 
ment. The  level  of  economic  and  political  cost 
individual  nations  may  be  prepared  to  bear 
in  pursuit  of  energy  independence  is  a  hard 
choice  each  will  have  to  make  for  itself. 

Another  motive  for  acquiring  nuclear  power 
is  prestige.  The  status  accorded  nuclear  power 
as  a  high  technology  industry  was  initially 
stimulated  in  large  part  by  U.S.  promotion  of 
the  Atoms  for  Peace  program,  beginning  in 
1955.  Today,  even  in  less  developed  nations 
for  whom  the  investment  may  be  dispropor- 
tionately large  and  the  benefits  questionable, 
nuclear  power  may  be  politically  attractive 
for  its  perceived  glamotn*. 

A  final  motive  for  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power  is  to  acquire  a  technical  base  for 
a  nuclear  weapons  option.  Even  if  a  country 
has  no  present  plans  to  manufacture  weap- 
ons, it  may  want  to  be  in  a  better  position 
to  acquire  a  nuclear  weapons  capability  in 
response  to  a  future  threat.  That  a  shortened 
lead  time  toward  a  potential  nuclear  weapons 
capability  may  be  a  motive  for  acquiring 
nuclear  power  indicates  the  close  tie  between 
energy  policy  and  foreign  policy. 

ECONOMIC  CONSmEKATIONS 

The  principal  argument  for  nuclear  power 
has  been  that  it  would  produce  cheaper  elec- 
tricity than  alternative  energy  sources.  The 
present  worldwide  level  of  investment  in  nu- 
clear power  may  suggest  that  nuclear  power 
has  achieved  a  clear  economic  advantage.  The 
charge  is  frequently  made,  however,  that  if 
costs  were  properly  accounted  for  and  sub- 
sidies stripped  away,  nuclear  power  would 
not  be  competitive.  To  clarify  this  fimdamen- 
tal  issue,  we  have  examined  the  economics  of 
nuclear  power  as  compared  with  coal,  the 
closest  competitor,  and  with  other  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  We  have  also  considered 
the  broader  significance  of  the  differences  in 
cost  between  nuclear  power  and  alternative 
sources  to  general  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

Comparison  of  coal  and  nuclear  power 
Like  so  much  else  in  the  nuclear  debate, 
the  comparative  economics  of  nuclear  power 
and  other  energy  sources  for  electric  power 
has  become  shrouded  in  controversy.  The 
comparative  economics  of  coal  and  nuclear 
power  is  a  genuinely  complex  problem  about 
which  there  can  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  Plants  committed  today  will  not  be- 
gin operation  until  1986  and  are  intended  to 
have  a  useful  life  of  thirty  years.  On  such  a 
time  scale,  the  projection  of  lifetime  costs 
is  a  very  speculative  business.  Not  only  have 
construction  costs  of  both  coal  and  nuclear 
power  plants  escalated  substantially  in  re- 
cent years  but  so  too  have  the  prices  for 
uranium  and  coal.  Moreover,  stricter  environ- 
mental controls  on  nuclear  power  and  fossil 
fuels  could  have  far-reaching  economic  ef- 
fects. Finally,  new  scientific  information  on 
long-range  environmental  effects  or  events 
relating  to  safety  or  nuclear  proliferation 
could  lead  to  decisions  that  would  have  major 
economic  effects.  In  such  an  uncertain  en- 
vironment, projections  must  be  made  with 
considerable  caution. 

Despite  these  large  uncertainties,  our  anal- 
ysis leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  nuclear 
power  will  on  the  avere.ge  probably  be  some- 
what less  costly  than  coal-generated  power 
in  the  United  States.  However,  coal  will  con- 
tinue to  be  competitive  or  preferable  In 
many  regions  since  there  are  large  regional 
cost  differences  and  wide  variations  even 
within  a  region.  The  advantage  for  nuclear 
power  Is  likely  to  be  most  significant  in  New 
England  and  In  parts  of  the  South.  In  large 
areas  of  the  West,  containing  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  country's  population,  coal-gen- 
erated power  is  likely  to  be  less  costly  than 


nuclear  power.  In  much  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, the  choice  Is  so  close  and  the  uncer- 
tainties sufficiently  large  that  the  balance 
could  easily  shift  either  to  Increase  or  to 
eliminate  the  small  average  advantage  that 
nuclear  power  presently  enjoys. 

Conclusions  on  the  comparative  economics 
of  coal  and  nuclear  power  depend  on  esti- 
mates of  future  capital  charges,  which  in- 
clude construction  costs  and  interest,  and 
the  cost  of  uranium  and  coal.  Each  of  these 
cost  factors  Involves  speclEtl  problems  that 
contribute  to  the  uncertainty  and  possibility 
of  different  Interpretations. 
Capital  Charges 
The  cost  of  electricity  from  nuclear  plants 
Is  dominated  by  the  capital  charges  for  the 
plant.*  At  present,  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  electricity  from  a  light-water  re- 
actor (LWR)  Is  attributable  to  capital 
charges.  Over  the  past  decade,  construction 
costs  of  nuclear  power  plants  have  risen 
markedly  faster  than  the  rate  of  Inflation.  In 
addition,  as  a  restilt  of  outages  and  reduced 
operation,  the  average  capacity  factor  •>  for 
nuclear  plants  has  been  less  than  expected, 
particularly  for  the  large  new  1,000  MWe 
plants.  Reductions  in  the  capacity  factor 
have  the  same  effect  on  power  cost  as  In- 
creases in  capital  charges. 

Analysis  of  capital  charges  of  nuclear 
power  is  complicated  by  the  siuT)rlsIngly  wide 
range  in  the  construction  costs  of  plants  of 
similar  design,  depending  on  the  location, 
the  builder,  and  the  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness. If  one  starts  with  high-cost  examples 
and  assumes  that  costs  will  continue  to  rise* 
as  they  have  In  the  past,  it  Is  Indeed  possible 
to  conclude  that  nuclear  power  will  become 
economically  noncompetitive.  Our  analysis 
indicates,  however,  that  construction  costs 
(in  constant  dollars)  will  tend  to  level  off 
in  the  future.  Costs  of  labor  and  materials 
have  escalated  more  rapidly  than  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  Inflation.  The  regulatory  process 
has  lengthened  the  construction  period  and 
necessitated  numerous  design  changes  and 
retrofits.  The  rate  of  escalation  in  costs 
should  not  continue  to  diverge  from  the 
regular  rate  of  Inflation,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  licensing  period  (now  typically  ten 
years)  shoxtld  not  continue  to  lengthen  and 
may  be  shortened.  With  experience  and 
standardization,  design  changes  and  retrofits 
should  be  brought  under  progressively  better 
control.  Finally,  although  aging  factors  not 
yet  encoimtered  might  fiu-ther  reduce  the 
capacity  factor,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
somewhat  disappointing  operating  experience 
to  date  is  part  of  the  shakedown  experience 
typical  of  a  new  technology  and  that  capacity 
factors  will  improve  in  the  futvure. 

Capital  charges  are  a  smaller  fraction  of 
the  total  cost  of  electricity  from  coal  than 
from  nuclear  power  plants.  Nevertheless, 
these  charges  still  represent  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  cost  of  coal -generated  elec- 
tricity (35  to  65  percent  depending  on  loca- 
tion) .  Construction  costs  of  coal  plants  have 
also  Increased  in  recent  years  for  some  of  the 
same  reasons  as  for  nuclear  plants.  In  addi- 
tion, the  use  of  new  equipment  (scrut)|t>ers) 
to  reduce  sulfur  emissions  may  increase  con- 
struction costs  as  much  as  20  to  26  percent. 
In  view  of  evolving  pollution  standards  and 
technical  responses,  the  uncertainties  in  con- 
struction costs  of  coal  plants  are  probably  as 
great  as  for  nuclear  plants.  Nevertheless,  with 

■  Costs  are  for  electricity  at  the  point  of 
generation;  distribution  costs  add  SO  to  200 
percent  to  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

"The  "capacity  factor"  of  a  plant  Is  the 
ratio  of  electric  energy  actually  delivered 
during  the  year  to  that  which  would  have 
been  delivered  If  the  plant  operated  100  per- 
cent of  the  time  at  full  capacity. 
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experience   th^  construction 
pbnts  should  also  level  off  an( 
tors  should  Improve. 
(Uranium.  At  present, 
for  only  5  to  10  percent  of 
trlclty  at  the  powerplant.  Th » 
rise  In  the  price  of  uranium 
$6  per  pound  In  the  early  1970! 
reportedly  as  high  as  $40  per 
ther  clouded  the  economic  pi 
the  Increase  from  $8  to  $40 
sustained)   would  only  Increa  le 
electricity  by  around  20  percen ; 
advance  In  prices  raises  basic 
the  future  price  and  avallablll  y 
If  uranium  Is  Indeed  In  shoft 
becomes  very  expensive,  the 
tlon  of  light-water  reactors  ( 
difficulty  competing  with  coa 
asserted  future  shortage  of  u 
principal  argument  advanced 
ductlon  of  breeder  reactors, 
might  expand  the  power  produ 
supply  of  uranliun  by  a  factor 
100. 

Our  review  convinces  us  th^ 
clal  estimates  of  uranium 
sources     substantially 
amounts  of  uranium  that  will 
competitive  costs.  We  believe 
be  enough  uranium  at  costs  of 
lars)  per  pound  to  fuel  light 
through  this  centiiry  and,  at 
$70  per  pound,  well  Into  the 

While  mineral  reserves  are 
derstood    to    be    Identified 
known  In  location,  quantity, 
and  economically  recoverable 
technology),  uranium  reserves 
over  a  range  of  estimated  costs 
higher  end  will  only  become  c 
Interest  In  the  future.  Indeed, 
of  uranium  reserves  reflected 
ment  on  how  much  uranium 
duced  profitably  at  the  „ 
of  $8  per  pound.   Consequen 
little  commercial  Interest  In 
uranium,  and  presently  Identified 
deposits  represent  principally 
of  exploration  for  low-cost 
past  two  years,  uranium  prices 
sharply  In  response  to  an  an 
slon  In  demand,  present  low  . 
els  and  doubts  about  the  pace 
and  the  Increase  In  oil  prices.  It 
estimate  the  Increased  supplies 
come  available  at  higher  price! 
unusual,  since  mineral  reserves 
most  always  lag  when  prices  rise 
expand. 

It  is  not  enough  to  wait  for 
to   press   firming   up   of 
estimates  and  the  discovery  of 
reserves,   since   more   reliable 
needed   for  long-range   declsloi  s 
energy   policy   and   technical 
though    the    National 
Evaluation    ( NtJRET)    program 
tablished  for  this  purpose,  we 
it  win  produce  better  estimates 
since    it    is    almost    entirely 
private  efforts  to  locate,  define 
reserves.  This  program  should 
with  higher  priority  assigned 
estimates  of  uranium  reserves 
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Coal 
In  a  coal-fired  electric  pow«  r 
cost  of  mining   and   transport  ng 
accounts  for  30  to  60  percent 
cost  of  the  electricity.  This  wljle 
fuel  charges  reflects  difference 
transportation,  of  the  sulfur  coi 
and  of  mining  methods.  The 
Increased  in  response  to  OPEC 
the  price  of  oil  and  Is  now  abolit 
pre-embargo    level.    The    real 
mining,    however,    has    not 
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costs   of   coal      much  in  spite  of  increased  labor  and  en- 
capacity  fac-      vloronmental  charges. 

Unlike  uranium,  U.S.  coal  reserves  are 
deflnltely  known  to  be  very  large.  Reserves 
are  estimated  at  more  than  400  billion  tons 
in  place  with  50  to  80  percent  recoverable, 
compared  with  an  annual  production  In 
1975  of  Just  over  600  million  tons.  Total  coal 
resources  are  estimated  at  some  4  trillion 
tons,  most  of  which  would  be  available  only 
at  higher  costs  since  It  is  contained  In  seams 
too  thin  or  deep  to  qualify  as  reserves.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  coal  reserve,  the  real 
cost  of  mining  coal  should  not  increase  sub- 
stantially until  well  Into  the  next^  century. 
Cost  Increases  due  to  Increased  mining  safety 
standards,  environmental  controls,  or  more 
difficult  deposits  shovdd  be  at  least  partly 
offset  by  technological  Improvements  jpln 
mining  and  transportation. 

Recent  official  policy  has  projected  a  dou- 
bling of  coal  production  by  1985.  Although 
production  has  not  expanded  signlflcantly  in 
the  past  three  years,  we  believe  that  It  should 
be  possible  to  achieve  this  production  by  the 
1985-90  period  and  to  double  It  again  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  if  the  demand  ap- 
pears. Doing  so  would  require  an  Increase  in 
production  of  some  6  percent  annually,  a 
rate  we  Judge  achievable  If  basic  problems 
are  resolved.  Large  Investments  will  be  re- 
quired to  open  new  mines  and  to  Improve 
transportation.  Public  conflicts  will  have  to 
be  resolved  on  environmental  and  land  use 
issues  before  adequate  commitments  will  be 
made  by  private  investors. 

Three  years  after  the  Arab  embargo,  the 
coal  Industry  is  still  not  operating  at  full  ca- 
pacity: and  In  the  absence  of  new  demand, 
coal    prices    h,ave    fallen    from    their    peak. 
Nevertheless,  the  prospects  for  coal  should 
not   be   underestimated   since   coal   will   be 
generally  competitive  with  nuclear  power  for 
a  long  time  to  come  and  will  In  all  prob- 
ability become  the  material  from  which  syn- 
thetic gas  and  oil  will  be  manufactured.  A 
larger  role  for  coal  exports  In  the  interna- 
tional energy  trade  is  also  foreseeable  and 
desirable.  In  these  circumstances,  the  pri- 
ority and  expectations  for  coal  should  not 
be  less  than  for  nuclear  energy.  Both  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  should  demon- 
strate  this   priority  by  Increased   efforts   to 
develop   more   efficient   mining    technology. 
Improved  transportation  systems,  better  con- 
trol of  sulfur  oxides  and  other  emissions, 
radically   improved   long-distance   electrical 
transmission,  and  development  of  more  ef- 
flclent,  lower  cost  synthetic  gas  and  oil  con- 
version. Equally  Important  Is  a  climate  of 
confidence  with  regard  to  land  use  regula- 
tion, public  energy  policy,  and  federal-state 
regulatory  relations. 
ComTparative  economics  in  other  countries 
Tlie  foregoing  comparison  of  coal  and  nu- 
clear electric  power  Is  based  on  expectations 
In  the  United  States.  Most  other  countries 
have  fewer  resources  and  less  access  to  tech- 
nology and  Investment  capital.  Nevertheless, 
the  arguments  concerning  the  comparative 
costs  are  similar  in  all  countries,  as  long  as 
fossil  fuels  and  uranium  can  be  relied  on  as 
items  of  international  commerce. 

Considerable  emphasis  on  nuclear  power 
has  developed  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
These  countries  have  experienced  a  gradual 
reduction  of  coal  reserves  and  persistent  dif- 
ficulties with  their  coal  industries.  As  a  re- 
sult, following  World  War  n  they  turned  to 
low-cost  Middle  East  oil,  which,  together  with 
natural  gas,  became  their  principal  energy 
source.  These  countries  are  now  planning 
extensive  nuclear  power  programs  to  reduce 
their  reUance  on  oil,  which  Is  no  longer  cheap 
and  constitutes  a  far  larger  share  of  Imports 
for  them  than  for  the  United  States.  For  most 
,    .  _.  °'  them,  a  shift  to  heavy  reliance  on  coal 
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ports  from  the  United  States  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  political  acceptability  of  such 
dependence  Is  not  clear.  There  is  also  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  large  a  foreign  market  this 
country  could  supply  and  still  meet  Its  own 
growing  domestic  demand.  For  these  reasons, 
a  greater  preference  for  nuclear  power  should 
be  expected  In  these  countries  than  In  the 
United  States.  While  official  pronouncements 
affirm  this  preference,  there  are  also  Indica- 
tions of  increasing  public  opposition  to  nu- 
clear power  in  these  coimtries.  On  balance,  a 
diversified  energy  program  appears  to  be  the 
best  choice  for  Western  Etirope  and  Japan 
both  economically  and  politically. 

In  less  developed  countries,  the  share  of 
futiu-e  energy  demands  that  will  be  supplied 
by  nuclear  power  is  very  uncertain.  Nuclear 
power  may  be  competitive  In  some  twenty 
developing  countries  by  the  year  2000,  and 
others  may  install  it  for  noneconomlc  rea- 
sons. As  a  practical  matter,  the  large  1,000 
MWe  nuclear  power  plants  now  being  built 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale  are  not  matched 
to  the  small  power  grids  of  most  developing 
countries.  More  suitable,  smaller  plants  ( less 
than  600  MWe)  would  have  signlflcantly 
higher  capital  costs  per  kilowatt  and.  In  the 
absence  of  demand,  are  no  longer  being  built. 
For  these  reasons,  nuclear  power  may  be 
ruled  out  as  an  economic  energy  option  for 
many  developing  nations. 

Alternative  sources  of  energy 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  or  fusion  energy  would  be  viable 
alternatives  to  nuclear  power  If  they  received 
a  fair  share  of  the  research  and  development 
funds.  It  Is  our  Judgment  that  these  forms 
of  energy  cannot  compete  with  nuclear,  coal, 
or  other  fossil  fuels  as  major  sources  of  elec- 
tric power  until  well  Into  the  next  century. 
We  believe,  however,  that  vigorous  research 
and  development  should  be  carried  out  in 
these  fields  to  develop  the  long-range  options 
and  to  provide  a  hedge  against  possible  un- 
foreseen problems  with  fossil  or  nuclear 
power. 

For  the  long  run,  solar  energy  Is  especially 
Interesting,  since  It  is  essentially  unlimited. 
It  takes  many  forms,  from  direct  radiation 
to  energy  stored  in  the  ocean,  waves,  winds, 
and  vegetation.  Applications  such  as  house 
heating  will  be  practical  in  the  near  future 
In  favorable  situations  and,  In  conjunction 
with  Improved  insulation  and  other  con- 
servation measures,  can  reduce  the  growth  In 
demand  for  electricity.  However,  solar  elec- 
tric power  will  become  competitive  only  after 
considerable  research  and  development  and 
a  large  Increase  in  the  cost  of  electricity. 
While  we  favor  a  continuing  effort  to  develop 
solar  electric  power,  we  see  little  prospect, 
given  the  state  of  the  technology  and  the 
high  capital  costs,  that  solar  electricity  can 
compete  with  nuclear  and  coal  plants  In  this 
century. 

Oeothermal  energy,  which  is  being  ex- 
ploited on  a  very  limited  scale  at  a  few 
unique  locations,  constitutes  a  huge  poten- 
tial resource.  Most  of  this  energy,  however 
will  be  very  difficult  to  exploit.  We  see  little' 
prospect  therefore  that  geothermal  energy 
will  prove  competitive  for  electric  power  on 
a  large  scale  in  this  century. 

Fusion,  like  solar  energy,  offers  the  promise 
of  practically  unlimited  energy.  Important 
scientific  progress  has  been  made  recentlv  in 
this  extremely  sophisticated  technology." Al- 
though it  is  still  premature  to  predict  suc- 
cess, we  believe  that  fusion  reactors  will 
probably  demonstrate  a  useful  energy  out- 
put by  the  year  2000.  There  is  little  prospect, 
however,  that  fusion  will  supply  electricity 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  the  next  fifty  years 
Fusion  reactors  will  Involve  large  capital 
costs  and  complex  systems  with  unknown 
capacity  factors,  and  it  remains  for  future 
generations  to  see  when  they  will  become 
competitive. 
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Despite  our  pessimistic  assessment  of  the 
near-term  prospects  of  these  alternative 
energy  sources,  they  support  our  optlnxlstlc 
assessment  that  in  the  longer  view  of  hu- 
man affairs,  adequate  energy  will  be  avail- 
able— at  a  price. 

In  the  search  for  new  soiurces  of  energy,  a 
variety  of  proposals  have  been  advanced  that 
make  use  of  the  energy  in  nuclear  explo- 
sives. The  proposed  applications  of  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosives  (PNEs)  range  from  the 
stimulation  of  gas  and  oil  and  "in-sltu"  re- 
torting of  oil  shales  to  the  direct  heating 
of  steam  for  power  plants.  The  economic 
merit  of  these  proposals  ranges  from  highly 
dubloxis  to  clearly  noncompetitive.  All  of  the 
proposals  that  could  have  any  serious  im- 
pact on  the  energy  situation  would  require 
a  frequency  of  nuclear  explosions  and  the 
production  and  transpwrtatlon  of  nuclear  de- 
vices on  a  scale  that  would  dwarf  nuclear 
weapons  activities.  For  example,  two  50  kilo- 
ton  explosions  per  day  would  be  required 
for  a  single  hypothetical  1.000  MWe  power 
plant.  The  security  Implications  are  stagger- 
ing since  PNKs  are  ftmdamentally  indis- 
tinguishable from  military  explosives.  We  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  now  dormant  U.S. 
PNE  program  should  not  be  reviewed  even  as 
a  research  and  development  effort  and  that 
the  United  States  should  dlscoiu-age  Interest 
In  PNEs  abroad,  since  they  provide  a  con- 
venient cover  for  weapons  development. 

Long  and  expensive  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  will  be  required  before  advanced 
technologies  can  be  commercially  competi- 
tive. With  such  time  horizons,  there  Is  little 
prospect  that  the  private  sector  will  support 
these  activities.  Energy  research  and  develop- 
ment is  currently  funded  by  the  government 
at  over  $3  billion  per  year,  about  4  percent 
of  the  current  value  of  the  energy  output. 
Further  development  of  nuclear  power,  par- 
ticularly breeders,  and  Improved  utilization 
of  fossil  fuels,  compete  for  these  funds.  While 
these  more  developed  technologies  deserve  a 
large  share  of  the  government  effort,  we 
believe  that  a  serious  effort  should  continue 
on  advanced  technologies  to  provide  assur- 
ance of  long  range  energy  supplies  and  to 
provide  a  hedge  against  the  possibility  that 
limitations  may  have  to  be  placed  on  either 
fossil  or  nuclear  energy  for  some  reason. 

The  research  and  development  chain  in- 
cludes the  following  steps:  fvmdamental  re- 
search, basic  applicable  research,  applied  re- 
search, development,  and  finally  commercial- 
ization. Costs  Increase  dramatically  as  one 
moves  from  fundamental  research  to  com- 
mercialization. Since  the  advanced  technolo- 
gies aim  at  targets  as  far  as  fifty  years  away, 
the  decision  to  go  forward  with  full-scale 
development  should  be  taken  with  great 
care.  The  transition  from  federally  supported 
programs  to  unsubsldiz«d  commercial  use 
can  be  achieved  only  if  the  private  sector 
finds  investment  in  plants  economically  at- 
tractive. Thus  there  Is  little  value  In  demon- 
strating clearly  noncompetitive  technology 
unless  the  demonstration  substantially  ad- 
vances the  engineering  of  the  technology  at 
a  cost  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
advance.  If  the  demonstration  takes  place 
before  it  Is  economically  Justified,  the  gov- 
ernment may  have  to  subsidize  the  program 
at  a  high  level  for  a  long  time  after  demon- 
stration, and  the  ultimate  product  may  also 
be  inferior  to  that  which  would  have  resulted 
from  continued  development.  In  addition, 
premature  commitment  to  expensive  demon- 
stration programs  can  distort  the  balance  of 
the  federal  energy  program.  We  believe  that 
the  government  must  exercise  greater  care  In 
the  future  before  moving  into  the  very  costly 
phases  of  the  development  chain. 
The  economic  significance  of  nuclear  power 
Whatever  is  done  about  nuclear  power  over 
the  next  few  decades,  real  energy  costs  will 
continue  to  increase  Into  the  next  century. 


We  have  considered  the  likely  effects  of  this 
overall  cost  Increase  on  growth,  income  and 
employment,  and  have  estimated  the  differ- 
ences that  would  result  from  possible  varia- 
tions In  the  timing  and  character  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  future.  We  find  that  nuclear  power 
choices  have  limited  bearing  on  these  larger 
social  and  economic  conditions. 

Energy  is  an  important  factor  in  an  econ- 
omy, and  any  unexpected  Interruption  in 
supply,  such  as  an  oU  embargo,  will  have 
serious  disruptive  effects.  But  the  cost  of  en- 
ergy is  less  critical  than  assured  supply.  Even 
after  OPEC  quadrupled  oil  prices,  primary 
energy  costs  are  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
U.S.  GNP.  Another  doubling  in  real  energy 
costs  would  result  in  the  shifting  of  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  economy  from  the  production 
of  final  products  to  the  production  of  energy 
or  of  goods  to  pay  for  imports.  If  such  a  shift 
occurred  rapidly.  It  could  be  accompanied  by 
serious,  short-term  dislocations  in  the  econ- 
omy, including  Increased  unemployment,  less 
in  outpiit,  and  a  reduction  In  growth.  The 
rate  of  Investment  might  have  to  be  in- 
creased permanently  from  10  percent  to  12  or 
13  percent  of  GNP  to  provide  the  larger 
amounts  of  capital  needed,  and  current  con- 
sumption expenditures  would  be  reduced  by 
2  or  3  percent.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the 
economy  should  be  able  to  absorb  higher  en- 
ergy costs  with  little  effect  on  growth  or 
employment. 

In  actual  practice,  the  Impact  of  higher 
energy  costs  on  Income  and  capital  needs  will 
probably  be  reduced  signlflcantly  by  the 
market  response  to  the  higher  prices  and  by 
other  energy  conservation  actions.  Energy- 
saving  Industrial  processes  such  as  the  co- 
generation  of  electricity  with  process  heat, 
energy-efficient  building  designs  and  trans- 
portation systems,  and  less  energy-Intensive 
consumption  habits  are  widespread  In  other 
developed  economies  where  higher  energy 
prices  have  long  prevailed.  Now  that  even 
higher  energy  costs  are  expected  everywhere, 
new  conservation  opportunities  will  be  devel- 
oped and  exploited  as  an  alternative  to  ex- 
pansion of  supply.  Market  forces  will  pro- 
duce most  of  these  conservation  measures, 
but  the  government  must  play  an  Important 
role  by  helping  market  forces  to  operate,  by 
providing  Information  and  leadership,  and  by 
modifying  policies  which  may  uneconomi- 
cally  encourage  greater  energy  use. 

Although  we  anticipate  that  the  market 
response  will  significantly  reduce  the  growth 
of  energy  use,  there  are  hazards  In  formu- 
lating long-range  energy  policy  on  specific 
predictions  based  on  such  Inherently  uncer- 
tain factors.  Projections  of  U.S.  energy  de- 
mand in  the  year  2000  differ  by  a  factor 
of  2.  For  example,  the  Institute  for  Energy 
Analysis  has  estimated  that  U.S.  energy  de- 
mand, which  was  about  70  quads  (one  quad 
is  10'»  BTU)  in  1975,  would  grow  to  101-124 
quads  by  the  year  2000.  while  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  has  estimated  a  demand  of 
as  much  as  194  quads  by  then.  Because  of 
the  large  uncertainties  In  demand  determi- 
nation, we  attach  little  credence  to  long- 
term  projections  that  rely  on  extrapolations 
from  historical  experience.  Although  there 
has  been  historical  correlation  between 
energy  and  economic  growth,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  relationship 
v/ill  hold  under  conditions  of  rising  rather 
than  falling  energy  prices.  Fundamental 
energy  policy  decisions  should  therefore  be 
designed  to  meet  a  broad  range  of  possible 
future  conditions. 

Whatever  the  Income  loss  due  to  higher 
energy  costs,  nuclear  power  can  do  little  to 
reduce  it  in  this  century  since  nuclear  power 
will  at  best  have  only  a  small  cost  advantage 
over  coal.  To  understand  the  ranges  of  the 
economic  benefits  associated  with  nuclear 
power,  we  have  used  a  simple  computer 
model  of  the  U.S.  economy  to  explore  the 
effects  of  various  economic  assumptions  and 


program  decisions.  Even  with  assumptions 
favorable  to  nuclear  power,  the  benefits  from 
the  continued  growth  of  light-water  reactors 
(LWRs)  and  the  early  introduction  of  the 
breeder  are  very  small  In  this  century  (a 
small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  GNP).  and 
only  1  or  2  percent  In  the  next  century.  Rela- 
tively conservative  assumptions  for  the  re- 
duction In  demand  In  response  to  higher 
energy  prices  were  used  in  the  calculations. 
If,  as  we  anticipate,  demand  reduction  turns 
out  to  be  easier  than  assumed  in  this  formula 
analysis,  the  income  effect  of  higher  energy 
costs  will  be  even  less.  Even  though  it  will 
not  affect  the  long-range  economic  growth 
of  the  country,  1  or  2  percent  of  the  large 
GNP  anticipated  for  the  next  century  is  a 
large  absolute  dollar  amount  of  Income  and 
should  be  given  up  only  If  there  are  strong 
noneconomlc  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  desirability  of  maintaining  or  chang- 
ing any  particular  style  of  life  has  not  en- 
tered Into  our  analysis.  Some  critics  of  nu- 
clear power  Include  among  their  arguments 
disapproval  of  Industrial  society  and  of  con- 
tinued economic  growth.  The  broad  range  of 
Issues  relating  to  the  style  of  life  of  our 
society  Is  not,  however,  central  to  nuclear 
power.  These  issues  should  be  addressed  di- 
rectly on  their  merits.  The  style  of  life  that 
evolves  in  the  futvire  will  depend  on  many 
factors  other  than  the  existence  of  nuclear 
power  or  central  power  stations  or  the  price 
of  energy.  Increases  In  the  price  of  energy 
may  gradually  modify  attitudes  toward  spe- 
cific energy-Intensive  activities  relative  to 
other  activities.  But  in  themselves,  higher 
prices  for  energy  need  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  the  evolution  of  the  basic  style  of 
life  of  the  future. 

We  have  analyzed  the  impact  of  energy  on 
the  economy  from  a  long-range  perspective 
that  smooths  out  short-term  effects.  While 
substantial  changes  In  energy  prices  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  long  run,  sudden  stop- 
pages or  sharp  Increases  can  Indeed  force 
severe  temporary  cutbacks  In  Industrial  oper- 
ations with  attendant  unemployment  and 
hardship.  The  level  of  economic  activity  wlU 
be  affected  since  individual  and  Institutional 
plans  and  attitudes  take  time  to  adjust.  The 
amount  of  nuclear  power  available  will  have 
little  to  do  with  the  cause,  severity,  or  dura- 
tion of  such  events.  The  choice  made  between 
coal  and  nuclear  power  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  In  insulating  the  United  States  from 
the  short-term  effects  of  sudden  changes  in 
oil  prices  and  availability.  The  response  to 
these  situations  must  be  by  other  means. 

Although  our  analysis  has  focused  on  the 
U.S.  economy,  the  same  conclusions  are 
broadly  applicable  in  other  industrialized 
countries  willing  to  rely  on  world  markets  for 
fuel  supplies  and  to  assume  the  associated 
foreign  exchange  costs.  The  situation  in  less 
developed  countries  is  more  serious.  In  these 
countries,  economic  growth  is  more  depend- 
ent on  expansion  of  the  industrial  base, 
which  requires  capital  and  energy,  particu- 
larly for  industry  and  transportation.  Higher 
energy  costs  may  therefore  have  a  more  seri- 
ous effect  on  their  economic  growth.  Mot©- 
over.  the  already  stringent  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  of  many  less  developed  coun- 
tries will  be  further  aggravated  by  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  fuel  at  higher  costs.  Thit 
constraint  Immediately  affects  their  pros- 
pects for  economic  growth.  Nuclear  power, 
however.  Is  not  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
many  of  these  coimtries,  since  It  is  capital- 
intensive  and  limited  to  the  production,  of 
large  amounts  of  electricity.  Moreover,  the 
need  for  Increased  energy  for  transportation. 
Industry,  and  agriculture  implies  the  use  of 
nonelectrical  energy  that  cannot  be  supplied 
by  nuclear  power.  The  extent  to  which  nu- 
clear power  Is  an  economic  response  to  high 
world  oil  prices  will  therefore  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  Individual  countries. 
The  assessment  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
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nuclear  power  Ixas  been  domliiated 
ket    considerations.    Responsl  )le 
cislons  must  also  consider  the 
costs  of  risks  to  public,  bealtli 
vironment  and  the  Implications 
security  and  world  peace.  In 
section,  we  consider  the  social 
not  Included  in  ordinary  raark^  t 
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Kuclear  power  has  been 
a  threat  to  human  health, 
marlly  concerned  about  the 
catastrophic  reactor  accidents 
and  envlronmentsU  problems 
nuclear  wastes  and  plutonlu  a 
are  real  and  must  be  cons 
sessment  of  nuclear  power. 

As  with  market  economics 
social  costs  of  nuclear  power 
pared  with  those  of  coal, 
clpal  energy  alternative  for 
this  centxiry.  This  comparison 
task.  The  possible  social  costs 
clear  power  Involve  such  dl' 
fects  as  prompt  and  delayed 
dl=-eases.  Illness,  and  dlscomf  or  ; 
mental  effects  range  from  lan(  1 
to  the  possible  modification 
phere  leading  to  worldwide 
Some  of  these  social  costs  ( 
of  improving  the  safety  of 
pollution  from  coal,  and  pu^ 
with  black  lung  disease)  are 
market  economic  comparison 
and  nuclear  power  since  they 
the  cost  of  electricity.  Howevi  r 
effects  of  emissions  from  coa 
power  plants  are  not  lnclude< 
comparisons. 

Analysis  of  social  costs  ._ 
controversial  methodological 
ulng  human  life  and  health  . 
future.  The  greatest  difficulty, 
uncertain  state  of  knowledge  . 
effects  on  health  and  the  envlrfc 

levels  of  chemical  and 

and  regarding  the  probability 
cldents.  Since  there  is  little  op, 
ence  with  nuclear  power,  it  Is 
estimate  accident  probabilities 
cision.  Some  risks  may  be  _ 
case  of  coal,  several  hundred 
ence  have  not  produced 
standing  of  the  health 
even  less  tmderstanding  of  . 
fects  on  the  world's  climate  „. 
dioxide  and  particulates  release  d 
combustion. 
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by  mar-     health  of  the  pollution  chains  resulting  from 
policy   de-     sulfur  oxides  and  from  significant  differences 
external  social     resulting  from  plant  location  with  respect  to 
and  the  en-     population.  The  analysis  of  the  risk  at  spe- 
for  national     clflc  locations  Is  complicated  by  uncertainties 
the  following     in  meteorology,  chemistry,  synergistic  effects 
costs  that  are     involving  other  pollutants,  and  existing  back- 
calculations,     groimds.  In  addition  to  fatalities,  pollution 
from  coal  plants  contributes  to  large-scale 
nonfatal  illnesses  and  discomfort  for  which 
there  is  no  nuclear  counterpart.  There  may 
also  be  significant  effects  from  nitrogen  ox- 
Ides,  carcinogenic  hydrocarbons,  and  heavy 
metals  for  which  a  quantitative  basis  has  not 
yet  been  established. 

Thus,  in  a  comparison  of  normal  opera- 
tions, nuclear  power  has  smaller  adverse 
health  costs  than  coal.  However,  in  an  over- 
all comparison  of  health  effects,  the  possi- 
bility of  accidents  mu-jt  also  be  taken  into 
accovmt.  The  possibility  that  nuclear  acci- 
dents could  have  very  serious  consequences 
for  public  health  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  unique  problem  associated  with  nuclear 
power.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  such  rare 
but  extremely  severe  events  with  the  con- 
tinuous health  burden  due  to  fossil  fiiels, 
but  some  perspective  is  gained  from  averag- 
ing the  consequences  of  estimated  accidents 
over  an  extended  period.  This  requires  knowl- 
edge of  the  probabilities  and  consequences  of 
a  spectrum  of  possible  nuclear  accidents. 

To  date,  the  safety  record  of  nuclear  power 
reactors  in  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
cellent, at  least  as  far  as  public  health  is 
concerned.  However,  the  experience  of  some 
200  reactor  years  of  commercial  nuclear  power 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  statistical  basis 
for  risk  predictions  covering  the  5,000  reactor 
years  expected  during  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury. Probabilistic  Judgments  must  be  made 
on  related  technical  experience  and  theoreti- 
cal computations.  Such  an  analysis  of  the 
current  light-water  reactors  was  undert.iken 
In  The  Reactor  Safety  Study  (WASH- 1400, 
freouently  referred  to  as  the  Rasmussen  Re- 
port), published  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC)  in  October  1975.  This 
report  examined  in  a  systematic  fashion  a 
large  number  of  possible  paths  that  could 
lead  to  an  accident,  estimated  the  overall 
probability  of  a  nuclear  core  meltdown  and 
breach  of  containment,  and  developed  a 
probabilistic  asse.ssment  of  the  consequences 
of  such  an  accident,  averaged  over  location 
and  weather.  Although  WASH-1400  is  a  val- 
uable resource  for  the  study  of  the  safety 
problem,  we  believe  that  It  seriously  xmder- 
estlmates  and  has  methodological  flaws  that 
are  discussed  in  our  report. 

Without  attempting  to  duplicate  the  mas- 
sive analysis  of  WASH-1400  but  taking  its 
uncertainties  into  account,  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  gain  some  perspective  on  the  possible 
social  costs  of  reactor  accidents  by  consider- 
ing the  following  questions : 

How  does  the  predicted  rate  of  reactor 
accidents  affect  the  average  rate-of-loss  com- 
parison between  nuclear  power  and  coal? 

How  serious  might  the  consequences  of  a 
reactor  accident  be? 

How  likely  might  an  extremely  ?erlous  nu- 
clear accident  be  if  the  associated  uncer- 
tainties are  all  viewed  pessimistically? 

The  average  rate-of-loss  due  to  reactor  ac- 
cidents calculated  in  WASH-1400  is  only 
about  0.02  fatalities  per  year  for  a  1,000  MWe 
nuclear  power  plant.  This  rate  is  very  low 
compared  with  the  one  fatality  per  year  pre- 
dicted for  normal  nuclear  operations  or  the 
two  to  twenty-flve  fatalities  per  year  attrib- 
uted to  a  comparable  new  coal  plant.  Al- 
though we  have  not  made  an  independent 
estimate  of  this  average  value,  for  losses 
due  to  nuclear  accidents,  our  analysis  Indi- 
cates that  with  extremely  pessimistic  as- 
sumptions the  WASH-1400  estimate  might  be 
lo*r  by  a  factor  of  as  much  as  500.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  could  be  on  the  high  side  as 
well.  In  the  most  pessimistic  case,  which 
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we  consider  very  unlikely,  the  average  rate- 
of-loss  cotUd  be  as  high  as  ten  fatalities  per 
year  for  a  1,000  MWe  nuclear  power  plant. 
However,  even  In  this  extremely  unlikely  sit- 
uation, the  average  fatalities  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  pessimistic  end  of  the  range  of 
estimated  fatalities  caused  by  coal.  Thus,  on 
an  average  rate-of-loss  basis,  nuclear  power 
compares  favorably  with  coal  even  when  the 
possibility  of  accidents  is  included. 

An  extremely  serious  accident  under  very 
adverse  conditions  is  estimated  by  WASH- 
1400  to  kill  as  many  as  three  or  tova  thou- 
sand people  over  a  few  weeks,  cause  tens  of 
thousands  of  cancer  deaths  over  thirty  years, 
and  cause  a  comparable  number  of  genetic 
defects  in  the  next  generation,  as  well  as 
more  than  $10  billion  in  property  losses.  De- 
spite large  uncertainties  in  biological  effects. 
this  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  assessment  of 
the  potential  consequences.  While  such  an 
accident  would  clearly  be  a  major  disaster, 
the  consequences  would  not  be  out  of  line 
with  other  peacetime  disasters  that  our  so- 
ciety has  been  able  to  meet  without  long- 
term  social  impact.  For  example,  the  United 
States  has  experienced  a  number  of  h^uTi- 
canes  that  have  taken  over  a  thousand  lives, 
produced  physical  damage  in  the  billions  of 
dollars,  and  required  massive  evacuation.  In 
such  a  nuclear  accident,  the  delayed  deaths 
from  cancer  would  not  be  an  Immediate  ef- 
fect but  might  result  In  a  10  percent  Increase 
in  the  incidence  of  cancer  in  the  exposed 
population  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  a  nuclear  accident 
would  probably  have  much  less  severe  conse- 
quences than  those  estimated  for  this  ex- 
tremely serious  accident  and  that  most  nu- 
clear accidents  would  result  in  few,  if  any, 
fatalities. 

The  most  serious  accident  considered  in 
WASH-1400  is  assigned  an  exceedingly  low 
probability  of  occurrence  (only  one  chance  In 
200  million  years  of  reactor  operation).  This 
calculation  is  based  on  the  combination  of  a 
number  of  low  probability  estimates  for  a 
series  of  events,  most  of  which  are  extremely 
uncertain.  When  the  uncertain  factors  are 
viewed  in  the  most  pessimistic  light,  there  Is 
a  significant  chance  that  such  an  event 
might  occur  during  this  century  if  the  nu- 
clear program  grows  at  the  projected  rate. 
While  it  Is  very  unlikely  that  this  pessimistic 
assessment  correctly  describes  the  probabil- 
ity of  such  accidents.  It  does  place  an  upper 
bound  on  the  problem. 

Having  examined  nuclear  accidents  from 
each  of  the  above  perspectives  with  very 
pessimistic  assumptions,  we  have  concluded 
that,  even  when  the  possibility  of  reactor 
accidents  is  included,  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  power  are  less  than  or  with- 
in the  range  of  health  effects  from  coal.  At 
the  same  time,  this  analysis  underscores  the 
Importance  of  continuing  efforts  to  reduce 
the  probability  and  consequences  of  acci- 
dents by  Improved  safety  designs  and  siting 
policies. 

A  foreign  reactor  accident  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  evidence  of  risk  in  this  country, 
since  some  foreign  reactors  may  be  less 
safely  constructed  or  operated  than  those  in 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  a  foreign  nu- 
clear accident  could  have  a  major  psycho- 
logical impact  in  this  and  other  countries. 
A  high  premium  should  be  put  on  reducing 
the  probability  and  cojjsequences  of  reactor 
accidents  wherever  they  might  occvir. 
Nuclear  wastes 

The  potential  health  hazards  of  radioactive 
wastes  and  plutonium  produced  during  reac- 
tor operation  are  unique  to  nuclear  power. 
Plutonium  and  other  waste  components 
present  special  problems  since  they  decay 
very  slowly  and  remain  dangerous  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years.  Critics  of  nu- 
clear power  question  the  morality  of  creat- 
ing this  threat  to  future  generations  or  even 
to  future  civilizations. 
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We  are  convinced  that  nuclear  wastes  and 
plutonium  can  be  disposed  of  permanently 
In  a  safe  manner.  If  properly  burled  deep 
underground  In  geologically  stable  forma- 
tions, there  is  little  chance  that  these  mate- 
rials will  reenter  the  environment  in  danger- 
our  quantities.  Even  if  material  were  some- 
how to  escape  eventually  in  larger  quantities 
than  seems  possible.  It  would  not  constitute 
a  major  catastrophe,  or  even  a  major  health 
risk,  for  future  civilizations. 

Despite  our  confidence  In  the  feasibility 
of  permanent  disposal,  nuclear  wastes  re- 
main a  very  serious  potential  health  prob- 
lem until  Isolated  from  the  environment.  We 
are,  therefore,  more  concerned  about  the 
current  worldwide  management  of  nuclear 
wastes  before  they  are  sequestered  perma- 
nently than  we  are  about  the  unlikely  pros- 
pect that  they  will  affect  society  subse- 
quently. Inadequate  management  of  wastes 
from  the  nuclear  weapons  and  earlier  civilian 
power  programs  here  and  abroad  has  already 
created  potential  contamination  problems 
that  can  only  be  overcome  at  considerable 
cost. 

Until  very  recently,  all  decisions  on  waste 
disposal  were  deferred  apparently  in  antici- 
pation that  ixie  problem  would  be  resolved  as 
a  by-product  of  the  assumed  early  introduc- 
tion of  plutonium  reprocessing  and  recycle. 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  widely  believed  that 
reproce-slng  is  a  necessary  stsige  In  waste 
management  and  disposal,  when  in  fact  it 
may  simply  complicate  the  process.  If  spent 
fuel  Is  reprocessed  to  recover  plutonium,  the 
possibilities  of  waste  management  failure  in- 
crease because  of  the  additional  steps  in- 
volved. The  risks  In  permanent  waste  dis- 
posal, however,  appear  to  depend  little  on 
whether  reprocessing  has  occurred.  The  im- 
pact of  reprocessing  on  waste  management 
is  that  it  substitutes  a  larger  immediate  con- 
tamination risk  for  a  small  reduction  in  the 
long-term  hazard  from  permanent  disposal. 
Environmental  ejects 

In  addition  to  direct  effects  on  human 
health,  the  generation  of  electricity  by  either 
nuclear  power  or  coal  has  environmental  ef- 
fects on  air,  land,  and  water,  and  potentially 
on  global  climate  as  well.  On  balance,  how- 
ever, nuclear  power  has  significantly  less  ad- 
verse environmental  impact  than  coal. 

Local  thermal  pollution  is  common  to  both 
sources,  although  somewhat  more  severe  for 
nuclear  power.  In  other  respects,  however, 
the  coal  cycle  presents  the  more  serious 
problems.  Coal  mining  has  a  more  disruptive 
effect  on  the  land  than  uranium  mining  and 
mUlinE:,  although  this  difference  will  dimin- 
ish a.s  lower  grades  of  uranium  ore  are  mined. 
Coal  mining  results  in  acid  runoff  that  pol- 
lutes waterways,  and  combustion  of  coal 
leads  to  acid  rain  that  damages  land  and 
crops. 

The  most  serious  potential  environmental 
impacts  from  greatly  increased  power  gen- 
eration are  changes  in  global  climate.  The 
thermal  output  of  both  coal  and  nuclear 
power  plants  contributes  directly  to  the 
long-term  heating  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
much  more  immediate  atmospheric  heating 
problem,  however,  results  from  the  carbon 
dioxide  produced  when  coal  Is  burned.  The 
carbon  dioxide,  which  probably  cannot  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  atmosphere, 
heats  the  earth  by  the  so-called  greenhouse 
effect  since  It  is  transparent  to  incident 
solar  radiation  but  absorbs  some  of  the  heat 
that  the  earth  reradiates.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  carbon  dioxide  from  fossil 
fuels  burned  in  the  last  two  centuries  has 
increased  the  mean  temperature  about  0.3°  C 
above  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
However,  the  extent  of  the  actual  heating  is 
complicated  by  the  uncertain,  possibly  com- 
pensating, effects  of  particulates  and  other 
pollutants  that  are  also  emitted  by  coal  com- 
bustion.  More  fundamentally,   the  current 


unpredictability  of  natural  climate  varia- 
tions, which  can  be  significant  over  rela- 
tively short  periods,  makes  an  empirical  as- 
sessment of  the  actual  Impact  of  Increased 
use  of  fossil  fuels  very  difficult.  Moreover, 
since  short-term  fluctuations  would  gen- 
erally mask  any  trend  for  a  number  of  years, 
these  questions  are  not  likely  to  be  resolved 
for  some  time. 

Despite  these  uncertainties,  major  in- 
creases in  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  could  have 
a  significant  effect  on  climate.  Whether  the 
impacts  of  carbon  dioxide  will  combine  with 
natural  changes  in  climate  to  the  net  disad- 
vantage or  advantage  of  mankind  or  to  par- 
ticular regions  such  as  the  United  States 
cannot  be  Judged  at  this  time.  On  the  basis 
of  greater  knowledge,  however,  this  effect 
could  take  on  overriding  significance  in  a 
comparison  of  coal  and  nuclear  power.  This 
factor  argues  against  putting  complete  re- 
liance on  coal  power  at  this  time. 
RisTc  reduction 
Much  better  information  is  needed  for  the 
comparative  assessment  of  the  social  costs  of 
coal  and  nuclear  power.  There  is  little  pros- 
pect, however,  that  this  information  will  be 
available  soon.  While  It  is  being  developed, 
much  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
both  coal  and  nuclear  power.  ' 

For  nuclear  power,  we  have  been  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  variability  of  risk  with 
location  in  case  of  accident.  The  predicted 
consequences  of  accidents  at  different  sites 
can  vary  a  hundredfold  depending  upon  the 
distribution  of  population  and  prevailing 
weather.  A  more  restrictive  siting  policy 
would  Increase  somewhat  the  costs  of  nu- 
clear power  in  some  locations,  but  we  be- 
lieve It  is  warranted  by  the  uncertainties  in 
the  probabilities  of  accidents  and  by  the 
large  risk  reductions  that  are  possible.  Spe- 
cial measures  such  as  underground  siting 
should  be  considered  if  nuclear  power  is  to 
be  sited  at  high  risk  locations. 

We  believe  that  in  research  and  develop- 
ment more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  ac- 
tually Improving  safety  as  compared  with 
proving  that  reactors  are  "safe  enough."  The 
present  government  safety  program,  which 
is  oriented  toward  the  latter  confirmatory 
approach,  will  ultimately  narrow  the  range 
of  uncertainty,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  accidents.  Steps  should 
also  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  regulatory 
process  does  not  Inadvertently  create  disin- 
centives to  improvements  in  safety  design. 

For,  coal,  stricter  regulations  have  greatly 
reduced  occupational  hazards  in  mining  and 
substantially  reduced  the  levels  of  pollu- 
tants. Improvements  in  current  technology 
such  as  scrubbers  and  new  combustion  tech- 
nologies such  as  fluldlzed-bed  combustion 
can  further  greatly  reduce  the  health  haz- 
ards to  the  public.  With  scrubbers,  for  ex- 
ample, «ie  health  effects  from  sulfur-related 
pollutants  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
a  factor  of  10  below  present  levels  for  new 
plants  If  low-sulfur  coal  were  also  used.  The 
land  damage  from  strip  mining  can  be 
largely  eliminated  with  only  a  small  increase 
In  the  cost  of  coal.  With  these  and  other 
measures  being  taken  on  their  own  merit, 
the  comparison  between  the  social  costs  of 
nuclear  power  and  coal  will  present  a  con- 
stantly evolving  picture. 

NUCLEAR    PROLIFERATION 

In  our  view,  the  most  serious  risk  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear  power  is  the  attendant 
Increase  In  the  number  of  countries  that 
have  access  to  technology,  materials,  and 
facilities  leading  to  a  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility. The  growth  and  diffusion  of  nuclear 
power  thus  inevitably  enhance  the  potential 
for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  If 
widespread  proliferation  actually  occurs,  it 
will  prove  an  extremely  serious  danger  to 
U.S.  security  and  to  world  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  general.  By  1985,  most  advanced  and 


many  Industrializing  countries  will  have  nu- 
clear power  plants  In  operation  and  be  only 
a  few  steps  from  a  weapons  capability. 

Expectations,  knowledge,  and  trade  In  nu- 
clear facilities  and  materials  are  so  wide- 
spread that  the  United  States  is  not  in  a 
position  to  stop  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
power.  Moreover,  advanced  countries,  and 
some  developing  countries,  are  not  depend- 
ent on  nuclear  power  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons.  None  of  the  present  nuclear  weapon 
states  developed  its  weapons  through  nuclear 
power.  Each  followed  the  direct  path  of  pro- 
ducing the  fissionable  materials  for  its  weap- 
ons in  facilities  designed  specifically  for  the 
purpose. 

Despite  this  somber  appraisal  of  the  tech- 
nical situation,  nuclear  weapons  are  not  an 
inevitable  consequence  simply  because  the 
technical  capability  has  been  achieved,  as 
West  Germany,  Japan,  Canada,  and  Sweden 
demonstrate.  The  perils  of  proliferation  are 
recognized  by  most  countries.  For  most,  nu- 
clear weapons  offer  little  advantage  and  con- 
siderable risk.  There  is  widespread  though 
not  complete  support  for  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-ProUf  era  tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT) 
and  the  International  safeguards  on  peace- 
ful nuclear  programs  administered  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) . 
These  Institutions,  which  reflect  an  interna- 
tional consensus  against  the  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  additional  states,  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  a  nonproliferation 
policy  and  legitimize  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral restraints  of  nuclear  trade. 

Not  all  nonweapon  states  have  foresworn 
nuclear  weapon*^,  and  some  may  seek  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability.  Their  possible  mo- 
tives are  understandable  if  questionable: 
achieving  pre^'tlo'e  and  status  for  some;  over- 
coming Isolation  and  Inseciu*ity  for  others. 
The  response  to  these  motivations  is  to  give 
such  countries  confidence  and  standing.  In- 
ternationally and  regionally,  without  re- 
course to  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  limit  the 
desires  for  nuclear  weapons  by  regional 
settlements  and  easing  of  tensions  and  by 
security  alliances  and  support  for  Insecure 
states. 

The  motivations  and  responses  to  states 
seeking  weapons  capability  underscore  the 
essentially  political  nature  of  the  nuclear 
proliferation  problem.  A  strategy  to  constrain 
proliferation  must  be  complex  and  compre- 
hensive. U.S.  nuclear  power  policies  and  pro- 
grams can  be  shaped  to  support  such  a 
strategy,  but  they  can  oe  only  partially  ef- 
fective unless  they  are  meshed  with  broader 
political  actions  and  international  arrange- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  a  U.S.  nonprolif- 
eration strategy  that  are  broader  than  nu- 
clear power  are:  a  foreign  policy  in  support 
of  International  security,  peace,  and  stabil- 
ity; security  commitments  to  reduce  the  per- 
ceived need  for  nuclear  weapons;  use  of  In- 
fluence to  discourage  apparent  preparatory 
mov^s  for  a  nuclear  capability;  arms  limita- 
tion agreements  (e.g.,  a  comprehensive  test 
ban)  to  build  additional  barriers  to  prolifer- 
ation; deemphasls  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
military  policy,  particularly  doctrines  that" 
present  nuclear  weapons  as  acceptable  and 
necessary  armaments  for  limited  aopUcatlon 
or  political  pressure;  and  cooperation  in  in- 
ternational development  of  the  full  range  of 
energy  resources. 

Other  measures  more  specifically  related  to 
nonproliferation  Include:  support  of  the 
NPT  and  encouragement  of  present  non- 
parties to  adhere,  and  Increased  financial  and 
technical  support  of  the  IAEA  as  It  under- 
takes the  Increased  burden  of  applying  safe- 
guards to  a  rapidly  expanding,  worldwide  nu- 
clear power  industry.  IAEA  safeguards  play 
a  limited,  but  Important,  role  In  the  effort 
to  control  proliferation.  These  safeguards 
cannot  prevent  proliferation  but  can  dis- 
courage it  by  providing  a  system  for  warn- 
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fuel  cycle  Is  to  be  controlled  Internationally, 
other  coimtrles  will  have  to  be  convinced 
that  there  are  no  significant  economic  penal- 
ties In  deferring  these  technologies.  This  will 
be  hard  to  do  If  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  reprocessing  and  breeder  com- 
mercialization. While  deferral  of  these  pro- 
grams would  not  necessarily  convince  all 
others  that  they  should  foreswear  trading 
or  acquisition  of  such  facilities,  it  probably 
would  convince  some  and  would  seriously  in- 
fluence the  thinking  of  all  countries.  Deferral 
would  also  remove  the  appearance  of  dis- 
crimination in  asking  developing  countries 
to  forege  these  technologies  and  In  achieving 
common  supplier  action  to  ban  the  export  of 
such  technology.  Conversely,  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  to  proceed  with  plutonlum 
reprocessing  and  recycle  would  probably  en- 
sxire  worldwide  movement  to  Incorporate 
plutonlum  In  the  fuel  cycle. 

Postponing  plutonlum  recycle  and  the 
plutonlum  breeder  will  increase  concern 
about  the  avallabUlty  of  slightly  enriched 
fuel  for  the  present  generation  of  light-water 
reactors.  Conversely,  as.sured  supplies  of  such 
fuel  from  the  United  States  and  other  sup- 
pliers will  reduce  the  pressure  for  the  new 
technologies  directed  at  extending  fuel  sup- 
plies. Assured  supplies  of  slightly  enriched 
uranium  at  reasonable  prices  will  also  greatly 
reduce  the  economic  rationale  for  other 
countries  to  build  Indigenous  enrichment 
plants.  The  f.xct  that  a  number  of  countries 
will  be  able  to  furnish  enrichment  services 
should  provide  further  confidence  of  assured 
supplies. 

Within  such  a  framework  of  national  and 
international  constraints  on  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  we  believe  that,  with  concerted  efforts 
by  the  United  States  and  the  International 
community  to  meet  national  security  con- 
cerns and  to  reduce  international  tensions, 
the  risk  that  nuclear  power  will  lead  to  pro- 
liferation can  be  substantially  reduced.  The 
specific  nuclear  power  decisions  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  take  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  are  considered  below  un- 
der "Issues  for  Decision." 

TerroTism 

A  partlcTilarly  disturbing  aspect  of  nuclear 
proliferation  Is  that  it  could  extend  to  sub- 
national  terrorist  groups.  While  a  completed 
nuclear  weapon  would  be  a  more  convenient 
target,  a  highly  organized  terrorist  group 
might  have  the  capability  to  fabricate  a 
crude  nuclear  weapon  from  stolen  plutonlum 
or  highly  enriched  uranium.  Since  neither  of 
these  materials  is  available  in  the  present 
fuel  cycle,  this  threat  will  only  emerge  If 
Plutonium  is  reprocessed  and  recycled  or  if 
reactors  requiring  highly  enriched  uranium 
are  Introdviced. 

The  difficulty  and  danger  of  designing, 
planning,  and  constructing  a  crude  weapon 
from  reactor -grade  plutonlum  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Although  It  would  not  prove 
as  easy  as  sometimes  suggested.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  a  well-organized  group  sup- 
ported by  knowledgeable  individuals  could 
construct  a  device  that  might  have  a  yield 
equivalent  to  a  few  himdred  tons  of  TNT. 
When  one  considers  that  the  largest  conven- 
tional bombs  of  World  War  II  contained  only 
a  few  tons  of  TNT,  the  destructive  potential 
of  such  a  weapon  is  apparent. 

A  terrorist  group  might  sabotage  a  nuclear 
facility  In  an  attempt  to  Inflict  damage  or 
threaten  sabotage  of  a  seized  facility  to 
blackmail  authorities.  The  most  serious  tar- 
get would  be  an  operating  nuclear  reactor, 
where  trained  and  knowledgeable  saboteurs 
could  cause  a  major  accident.  This  threat 
cannot  be  qantifled,  but  it  clearly  adds  to  the 
probability  of  an  accident.  Whatever  that 
additional  probability  is,  it  can  be  reduced 
by  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  deter 
sabotage. 
We     believe     that     additional     measures 


should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
terrorist  acts  to  divert  materials  or  sabotage 
facilities.  Physical  and  personnel  security 
should  be  Improved  at  nuclear  power  plants 
and  fuel  cycle  facilities.  At  present,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction  over 
crimes  involving  nuclear  facilities  are  Ill- 
defined,  a  situation  that  could  lead  to  an 
inappropriate  response  to  an  emergency.  The 
federal  government  should  lead  In  develop- 
ing Improved-  security  practices,  coordinat- 
ing procedures  for  law  enforcement,  »and 
making  expertise  available. 

We  are  convinced  that  measures  to  im- 
prove security  substantially  can  be  taken 
without  infringing  on  the  civil  liberties  of 
employees  of  the  nuclear  Industry  and  the 
general  public.  Overzealor.s  and  ill-conceived 
measm-es,  however,  could  endanger  civil  lib- 
erties and  set  dangerous  precedents.  The  gov- 
ernment should,  therefore,  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  broader  legal  implications  of 
measures  undertaken  to  improve  security 
against,  or  the  ability  to  respond  to,  terror- 
ist activities. 

Nuclear  terrorism  Is  international  in  scope. 
Terrorist  acts  In  the  United  States  could 
result  from  materials  or  devices  seized 
abroad  and  smuggled  Into  this  country.  The 
United  States  thus  has  a  critical  Interest  In 
the  improvement  of  nuclear  security  and 
should  encourage  the  development  and  im- 
plem^tation  of  effective  physical  security 
measures  In  all  countries. 

INSTmjTIONAL    FRAMEWORK 

Formulation  of  policy  on  nuclear  power  is 
affected  by  the  institutional  framework 
within  which  decisions  must  be  made  and 
Implemented.  Nuclear  power  interacts  with 
public  health  and  safety,  the  environment, 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  as  well 
as  the  economy.  At  the  same  time,  nuclear 
power  Is.  or  should  be,  part  of  overall  na- 
tional energy  policy,  which  In  turn  should  be 
part  of  broader  national  economic  policy.  As 
a  result,  the  complex  issues  have  Increasingly 
cut  across  institutional  lines  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  regulatory  agencies.  Con- 
gress, state  and  local  government,  and  the 
private  sector. 

In  some  respects,  this  Institutional  com- 
plexity Is  characteristic  of  energy  In  general. 
In  other  respects,  nuclear  power  presents 
unique  Institutional  problems  arising  from 
the  original  government  monopoly  In  nuclear 
energy,  the  special  risks  of  accidents  and 
theft,  the  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation,  and 
the  complex  of  treaties  and  agreements  that 
have  developed  In  the  field.  UntU  1974,  the 
government's  role  in  nuclear  power  was 
largely  the  monopoly  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC),  which  served  as  both 
promoter  and  regulator  of  the  industry.  This 
arrangement,  while  effective  In  developing 
nuclear  power  as  an  energy  alternative, 
tended  to  make  nuclear  energy  an  end  In  It- 
self, Isolated  from  broader  energy  policy  and 
potentially  out  of  balance  with  other  domes- 
tic and  International  considerations. 

In  a  major  organizational  reform,  the  AEC 
was  abolished  in  1974  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  (NBC)  was  created  to 
deal  with  the  regulatory  aspects  of  nuclear 
power.  The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  (ERDA)  was  given 
responsibility  for  ill  research  and  develop- 
ment In  energy  including  nuclear  power.  This 
action  eliminated  the  anomalous  situation 
where  the  same  institution  was  both  pro- 
moter and  regulator,  and  placed  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  in  a  common  frame- 
work with  all  energy  development  activities, 
Although  these  Institutional  reforms  have 
corrected  some  of  the  obvious  problems  with 
the  AEC,  the  decision  process  remains  frag- 
mented. Despite  its  new  charter,  ERDA  has 
to  some  extent  continued  to  place  emphasis 
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on  nuclear  energy,  in  part  because  It  In- 
herited the  substantial  organization  and 
facilities  of  the  AEC. 

Despite  the  extensive  reorganization  of 
energy  institutions  and  the  intense  interest 
and  activity  In  the  field  since  the  1973 
embargo,  the  government  has  not  formulated 
a  clear  national  energy  policy.  We  believe 
that  such  a  policy  Is  necessary  to  provide  a 
basis  on  which  the  various  agencies  con- 
cerned with  energy  can  establish  priorities 
and  make  and  implement  specific  decisions. 
Such,  a  policy  need  not,  and  we  believe  should 
not,  be  a^ighly  structured  long-range  plan 
but  rather' a  strategy  for  developing  choices 
for  the  future.  The  policy  should  establish 
consistent  and  achievable  objectives  and 
priorities  in  areas  such  as  the  development 
of  new  energy  supplies,  conservation,  energy 
independence,  emergency  supplies,  and  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  nonprollferatlon. 

We  are  convinced,  after  a  year's  exposure 
to  the  range  of  problems  Involved,  that  the 
President  must  be  directly  Involved  in  the 
formulation  of  both  overall  energy  and  nu- 
clear energy  policy.  There  Is  no  lower  level 
that  can  have  the  authority  to  resolve  the 
diverse  domestic,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
Interests.  While  not  attempting  to  advise 
the  President  on  how  to  organize  the  Execu- 
tive Office,  we  believe  that  some  arrangement 
should  be  devised  to  assist  him  directly  In 
this  area.  Although  this  approach  can  be 
criticized  as  establishing  a  pattern  that 
would  break  down  If  extended,  as  will  be  sug- 
gested by  some,  to  many  other  complex  areas 
such  as  resources  and  food,  we  believe  the 
energy  problem  does  merit  priority  attention. 
Even  where  energy  policy  has  been  estab- 
lished, there  Is  no  clear  mechanism  for  Im- 
plementing It  within  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  agencies  are  often  left  to  Interpret  gov- 
ernment policy  Independently.  The  Execu- 
tive Office  must  play  a  stronger  role  In  see- 
ing that  policy  Is  understood  and  carried 
out  responsibly  by  each  lead  agency  and  co- 
ordinated with  other  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities for  various  aspects  of  the  nu- 
clear power  problem. 

With  the  demise  of  the  AEC,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  lost  its  unique 
position  and  has  now  been  abolished.  Other 
Congressional  committees  have  acquired  In- 
creased responsibilities  for  separate  aspects 
of  nuclear  power.  This  has  been  a  useful 
process  In  developing  broader  Congressional 
and  public  understanding  of  the  Issues.  How- 
ever, Congressional  responsibility  for  nuclear 
power  has  become  too  diffuse,  and  there 
should  be  some  consolidation  so  that  Con- 
gress can  deal  effectively  vrtth  nuclear  power 
In  the  broader  perspective  of  overall  energy 
and  foreign  policy.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  contribute  to  the  pol- 
icy-making process  and  produce  constructive 
legislation  will  depend  on  the  presentation 
of  an  overall  energy  plan  to  Congress  by  the 
President. 

In  a  narrower  sense,  there  are  Important 
Institutional  problems  affecting  nuclear  pow- 
er In  the  relations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  state  and  local  governments.  Reg- 
ulatory authority  over  nuclear  energy  facil- 
ities Is  widely  dispersed  among  federal,  state, 
and  local  authorities.  The  licensing  of  a 
power  plant  requires  dozens  of  separate  per- 
mits and  approvals.  Each  authority  consid- 
ers the  question  not  only  In  a  limited  geo- 
graphical setting,  but  also  from  a  narrow 
functional  perspective — economic,  safety, 
environmental,  or  aesthetic.  The  licensing 
proce.ss  can  become  an  obstacle  course,  re- 
sulting in  delays  and  Increased  costs  and 
frustrating  sound  decision-making. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  could 
pass  legislation  establishing  federal  control 
over  the  whole  licensing  process,  but  the  va- 
riety and  intensity  of  local  and  regional  In- 
terests argue  strongly  against  wholesale  dis- 
placement of  their  authority.  Short  of  this. 
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It  would  be  desirable  to  act  at  the  federaL^ 
level  to  simplify  and  rationalize  this  process* 
by  reducing  the  number  of  separate  hearings 
and  proceedings  required  before  final  approv- 
al. Federal  statute  could  provide  for  a  single 
consolidated  proceeding  at  which  all  aspects 
of  the  problem  co\ild  be  covered  with  all 
Interested  parties  having  an  opportvmlty  to 
appear  and  present  evidence.  This  would  pro- 
duce a  consolidated  record  on  which  local, 
state,  and  federal  authorities  could  make  de- 
cisions which  could  be  reviewable  in  a  single 
appeal  to  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeals. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  a  rational  overall 
energy  policy,  one  might  argue  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  federal  preemption  over 
decisions  by  state  or  local  authorities.  How- 
ever, in  keeping  with  our  conclusion  that 
economic  factors  and  appraisals  of  social 
costs  should  lead  to  an  appropriate  mix  of 
coal  and  nuclear  power  plants,  we  believe 
that  It  Is  desirable  to  allow  considerable  lee- 
way for  local  preferences.  If  It  should  develop 
that  the  cumulative  effect  of  local  prefer- 
ences would  endanger  a  reasonable  national 
mix  of  coal  and  nuclear  power  plants,  the 
case  for  federal  preemption  would  be 
stronger. 

Government-Industry  relations  In  the  nu- 
clear power  area  are  currently  In  some  dis- 
array. The  government  has  historically  taken 
the  leading  role  In  nuclear  development, 
originally  a  government  monopoly.  Private 
firms  were  Initially  contractors  or  chosen 
instruments.  Even  today,  nuclear  power  Is 
not  really  a  private  Industry  In  the  normal 
sense,  since  the  govenunent  retains  a  domi- 
nant role  In  such  areas  as  \iranlum  enrich- 
ment, waste  management,  and  research  and 
development. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  a  soimd  U.S.  energy 
economy  to  let  the  market  establish  the  rate 
of  nuclear  power  growth.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  complete  private  ownership  of  the 
fuel  cycle  In  view  of  the  large  capital  re- 
quirements, technical  and  economic  uncer- 
tainties, and  security  sensitivity  of  facilities 
such  as  those  for  uranium  enrichment. 
Plutonium  reprocessing,  or  permanent  waste 
disposal.  Siting  policy  is  also  an  appropriate 
area  of  government  responsibility  in  view  of 
the  strong  dependence  of  accident  risks,  af- 
fecting large  and  widely  dispersed  popula- 
tions, on  the  specific  location  of  power  plants. 
Working  out  a  government-Industry  rela- 
tionship that  is  economically  and  mana- 
gerlally  sound  and  provides  a  clear  basis  for 
planning  is  an  important  national  objec- 
tive: doctrinaire  assignment  of  proper  roles 
for  government  and  the  private  sector  Is 
not  warranted. 


In  sum,  we  do  not  believe  nuclear  power 
can  be  treated  as  Just  another  Industry. 
Utility  choices  between  coal  and  nuclear 
plants  should  be  based  on  market  considera- 
tions, within  a  regulatory  framework  that 
deals  adequately  with  social  costs  external  to 
the  industry.  At  the  same  time,  the  special 
security  Implications  of  nuclear  power  de- 
mand continued  close  government  control 
and  participation  In  critical  stages  of  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

ISSUES    FOR     DECISION 

The  United  States  faces  a  number  of  early 
decisions  having  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
future  of  nuclear  power  and  on  the  world- 
wide risks  In  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  These 
decisions,  which  are  closely  Interrelated, 
must  be  considered  In  the  context  of  the  eco- 
nomic, energy  supply,  social  costs,  and  Inter- 
national security  issues  discussed  above. 
Prom  this  broader  perspective  we  have  ex- 
amined the  pending  decisions:  whether  to 
proceed  with  plutonlum  reprocessing  and 
recycle:  how  to  conduct  a  breeder  program 
most  appropriate  to  long-term  energy  needs: 
how  to  manage  and  dispose  of  nuclear  waste; 
when  and  how  to  expand  enrichment 
capacity:  and  how  to  develop  a  nuclear  ex- 


port policy  which  minimizes  threats  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  stability. 

The  significant  corampn  thread  in  these 
decisions  is  the  question  of  whether  pluto- 
nlum should  be  Introduced  Into  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle.  We  have  concluded  that  there  Is 
no  compelling  reason  at  this  time  to  Intro- 
duce plutonlum  or  to  anticipate  Its  Introduc- 
tion in  this  century.  Plutonlum  could  do  lit- 
tle to  improve  nuclear  fuel  economics  or  as- 
surances here  or  abroad.  This  conclusion  rests 
on  our  analysis  of  uranium  supply,  the  eco- 
nomics of  plutonlum  recycle  In  current  reac- 
tors, and  the  prospects  of  breeder  reactors. 
In  the  longer  term,  beginning  In  the  next 
century,  there  Is  at  least  a  possibility  that  the 
world  can  bypass  substantial  reliance  oti  plu- 
tonlum. If  this  Is  not  the  case,  the  time 
bought  by  delay  may  permit  political  and 
technical  developments  that  will  reduce  the 
nuclear  proliferation  risks  Involved  In  the 
Introduction  of  plutonlum. 

Plutonium  reprocessing  and  recycle 
The  principal  Immediate  issue  affecting  nu- 
clear power  Is  whether  the  United  States 
shovJd  proceed  with  the  reprocessing  and 
recycle  of  plutonlum.  Until  recently,  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  spent  fuel  from  light- 
water  reactors  (LWRs)  would  be  reprocessed 
to  recover  the  plutonlum  produced  during 
operation  and  that  the  plutolnum  and  any 
unused  uranlum-235  would  be  recycled  as 
fuel  in  LWRs.  The  expectation  was  that  this 
procers  would  take  place  on  a  commercial 
scale  as  soon  as  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
had  expanded  to  the  point  to  Justify  the  large 
facilities  needed  for  economic  operation.  The 
decision  whether  to  license  this  activity  is 
now  before  the  NRC.  Statement's  by  both 
candidates  during  the  1976  Presidential  cam- 
paign Indicated,  however,  that  theso  assump- 
tions are  being  challenged  on  a  bipartisan 
ba'^ls  and  that  a  consensus  Is  emerging  not 
to  proceed  at  this  time  with  reprocessing. 

In  a  major  statement  on  nuclear  policy  on 
October  28,  1976.  President  Ford  announced 
that  "reprocessing  and  recycling  of  pluto- 
nlum should  not  proceed  unless  there  Is 
sound  reason  to  conclude  that  the  world  com- 
munity can  overcome  effectively  the  associ- 
ated risks  of  proliferation."  This  does  not, 
however,  constitute  a  decision  on  reprocess- 
ing but  rather  an  Identification  of  the  Issue. 
Althoueh  the  Administrator  of  ERDA  was 
directed  not  to  assume  that  reprocessing 
would  proceed,  he  was  also  directed  "to  de- 
fine a  reprocessing  and  recycle  nrogram  con- 
sistent with  our  International  objectives." 
During  his  campaign.  President  Carter  stated 
In  San  Diego  on  September  25  that  he  would 
"seek  to  withhold  authority  for  domestic 
commercial  reprocessing  until  the  need  for, 
the  economics,  and  the  safety  of  this  tech- 
nology is  clearly  demonstrated." 

The  risks  a^'soclated  with  reprocessing  and 
recycle  of  plutonlum  weigh  strongly  against 
their  Introduction.  The  use  of  plutonlum  In 
the  commercial  fuel  cycle  would  exoose  to 
diversion  and  theft  material  dlrectlv  ussble 
for  weapons.  With  widespread  adoption  of 
the  Dlutoniiun  fuel  cycle,  there  would  be  in- 
creased pressures  for  independent  national 
reprocessing  facilities.  The  ^proliferation  of 
such  facilities  would  reduce  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  national  decision  to  develop 
weapons. 

Despite  these  wldelv  recoenlzed  problems. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  economics  of 
reprocessing  and  recycle  of  plutonlum  In 
LWRs  Is  so  compelling  as  to  make  their  In- 
troduction inevitable.  Althouph  plutonlum 
and  unburned  enriched  uranium  have  sub- 
stantial value,  the  recovery  of  these  mate- 
rials from  the  highly  radioactive  wastes  in 
spent  fuel  has  proven  to  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  than  anticipated.  As  re- 
processing and  recycle  have  moved  closer  to 
commercial  practice,  cost  estimates  have  es- 
calated rapidly.  The  first  two  U.S.  conunerclal 
reprocessing   ventures   fallW,    one   for   eco- 
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forts  to  limit  nuclear  vTeapons  proliferation. 
For  this  reason,  we  conclude  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  take  over  or  subsidize  the 
completion  and  operation  of  the  Barnwell 
faculty. 

The  Breeder  Reactor  program 
The  priority  and  timing  of  the  plutonlum 
breeder  is  inevitably  a  central  budget  and 
policy  issue  since  the  commitment  to  this 
program  currently  dominates  federal  energy 
research  and  development  activities.  The 
plutonlum  breeder,  which  produces  more 
plutonlum  than  It  consumes  in  operation, 
can  In  principle  Improve  the  utilization  of 
uranium  by  a  factor  of  as  much  as  100.  When 
used  in  light-water  reactors  (LWRs),  current 
estimated  uranium  reserves  would  provide 
only  one-tenth  the  energy  of  coal  reserves; 
in  breeders,  these  same  uranium  reserves 
could  In  principle  provide  ten  times  the  en- 
ergy of  coal  reserves.  The  breeder  thus  opens 
up  a  vast  additional  energy  resoiurce  and 
answers  the  criticism  that  nuclear  power  will 
price  Itself  out  of  the  market  as  soon  as  low- 
cost  uranium  Is  exhausted. 

The  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
(LMPBR)  has  become  the  centerpiece  In  the 
U.S.  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. The  LMFBR  program  is  focused  on  the 
early  commercialization  of  a  power  plant 
to  compete  with  the  current  generation  of 
LWRs.  ERDA  has  estimated  that  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  at  least  $12  billion  to  com- 
plete, assuming  utilities  will  be  able  and 
willing  to  start  buying  breeders  within  ten 
years  without  government  subsidies. 

The  plutonlum  breeder  Involves  a  full 
commitment  to  the  plutonlum  fuel  cycle  and 
would  Introduce  tremendous  quantities  of 
plutonlum  into  national  and  International 
commerce.  In  these  circumstances,  the  pres- 
sure for  indigenous  plutonlum  reprocess- 
ing facilities  would  grow  rapidly  and  be 
dlfittciilt  to  oppose.  The  breeder  would  thus 
greatly  complicate  the  proliferation  problem 
and  increase  the  possibility  of  theft  or  di- 
version of  material  suitable  for  weapons. 
The  economics  of  the  breeder  have  gener- 
ally been  considered  so  persuasive  that  this 
serious  disadvantage  has  until  recently  been 
largely  dismissed  In  government  planning. 

Past  government  policy  on  the  LMFBR 
has  been  predicated  on  a  belief  that  nuclear 
power  would  exhaust  reserves  of  low-priced 
luranium  in  a  few  decades,  making  breeder 
Introduction  economically  attractive  by  the 
early  1990s.  Our  analysis,  however.  Indicates 
that  the  early  economic  potential  of  the 
breeder  has  been  significantly  overstated. 
The  LMFBR,  as  presently  envisaged,  will  have 
higher  capital  costs  than  the  LWR  and  must 
therefore  operate  as  a  significantly  lower 
fuel  cycle  cost  to  be  econom'jally  competi- 
tive. There  appears  to  be  little  prospect  that 
these  fuel  cycle  costs  can  be  reduced  to  a 
point  that  would  give  the  LMFBR  a  sig- 
nificant economic  advantage  over  the  LWR 
m  this  century  or  the  early  decades  of  the 
next  century.  The  current  assessment  of 
uranium  reserves  probably  substantially 
understates  the  supplies  that  will  become 
available;  uranium,  at  prices  making  light- 
water  reactors  competitive  with  breeders,  will 
be  available  for  a  considerably  longer  time 
than  previously  estimated.  New  enrichment 
technologies  may  also  extend  these  sup- 
plies. Moreover,  coal  available  at  roughly 
current  costs  will  look  Increasingly  attrac- 
tive If  the  costs  of  nuclear  power  rise.  Fi- 
nally, demand  projections  on  which  breeder 
economic  assessments  have  been  made  in  the 
past  were  unreallstically  high  and  have  al- 
ready been  substantially  reduced.  These  con- 
siderations lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  economic  Incentive  to  Introduce  breeders 
will  develop  much  more  slowly  than  previ- 
ously assumed  in  government  plarming. 

This  conclusion  applies  to  other  countries, 
as  well,  provided  that  they  have  access  to 


low-enriched  uranium  to  meet  their  nuclear 
fuel  requirements.  Moreover,  the  contribu- 
tion of  breeders  to  energy  independence  is 
questionable  for  most  countries  since  the 
complexity  and  scale  of  the  breeder  fuel  cycle 
would  make  an  autonomous  breeder  system 
too  costly  for  all  but  the  largest  industrial 
economies.  Therefore,  the  prospect  of  a  large 
export  market  for  breeders  in  this  century  is 
Illusory. 

Despite  this  negative  assessment,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  breeder  program  with  re- 
structured goals  should  b©  pursued  as  Insiu*- 
ance  against  very  high  energy  costs  In  the 
future.  This  situation  could  develop  if  addl- 
dltlonal  uraniimi  reserves,  do  not  become 
available,  environmental  problems  place 
limits  on  the  utilization  of  coal,  and  other 
alternative  energy  sources  do  not  become 
commercially  viable  at  reasonable  prices  in 
the  first  decades  of  the  next  century.  The 
present  U.S.  program,  directed  at  the  early 
commercialization  of  the  LMPBR,  is  not  nec- 
essary to  the  development  of  the  breeder  as 
Insurance.  The  ultimate  success  of  the 
breeder  may  even  be  compromised  by  tele- 
scoping development  stages  to  meet  an  early 
deadline,  freezing  technology  prematurely. 
We  believe  therefore  that  the  breeder  pro- 
gram should  deemphasize  early  commercial- 
ization and  emphasize  a  more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  basic  technology.  In  such  a  pro- 
gram,'With  a  longer  time  horizon,  the  Clinch 
River  project,  a  prototype  demonstration  re- 
actor costing  $2  billion,  is  unnecessary  and 
could  be  canceled  without  harming  the  long- 
term  prospects  of  breeders.  In  fact,  prema- 
ture demonstration  of  a  clearly  noncompeti- 
tive breeder  could  be  detrimental  to  its  ulti- 
mate prospects. 

Although  long  lead  times  are  required  for 
a  project  as  complex  as  the  breeder,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  decision  on  commercialization, 
now  set  for  1986,  can  safely  be  postponed 
beyond  the  end  of  the  century.  The  cost.  If 
any,  of  such  postponement  will  be  small,  and 
there  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  postpone- 
ment will  help  in  restraining  large-scale, 
worldwide  commerce  In  plutonlum  and  buy 
time  to  develop  Institutions  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  option  of  bypassing  the  pluto- 
nlum breeder  altogether  should  not  be  pre- 
maturely foreclosed  since  there  Is  at  least  a 
possibility  that  the  plutonlum  breeder  may 
never  become  necessary,  or  even  economically 
competitive,  compared  to  other  energy 
sources  that  may  become  available  In  the 
next  century. 

Nuclear  waste  management 
The  United  States  must  greatly  improve 
the  management  of  Its  rapidly  growing  ac- 
cumulation of  nuclear  wastes  and  decide 
soon  on  the  strategy  for  Its  disposal.  This 
long-deferred  action  Is  closely  related  to 
decisions  on  plutonlum  reprocessing  and  the 
timing  of  the  breeder  program.  The  need  for 
action  on  this  problem  was  recognized  by 
President  Ford  In  his  directive  on  October  28, 
1976,  calling  on  ERDA  to  undertake  an  accel- 
erated program  to  demonstrate  all  compo- 
nents of  waste  management  technology  by 
1978  and  a  complete  disposal  repository  by 
1985.  However,  the  question  as  to  what  strat- 
egy should  actually  be  followed  in  managing 
and  disposing  of  wastes  has  yet  to  be  re- 
solved. 

As  Indicated  In  the  earlier  discussion,  we 
are  persuaded  that  nuclear  wastes  can  be 
disposed  of  permanently  with  acceptable 
safety  by  deep  burial  In  salt  and  other  stable 
geological  formations  that  are  Isolated  from 
ground  water  Intrusion.  This  conclusion 
holds  equally  whether  the  nuclear  wastes  are 
contained  In  spent  fuel  or  in  processed  form. 
Until  they  are  securely  Isolated  from  the 
environment,  however,  nuclear  wastes  are 
potentially  extremely  dangerous. 

In  the  past,  the  waste  disposal  problem 
has  generally  been  approached  on  the  as- 
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sumption  that  spent  fuel  wovild  be  reproc- 
essed to  recover  plutonlum  for  recycle.  De- 
cisions on  disposal  were  continually  deferred 
pending  successful  Introduction  of  plu- 
tonl\mi  recycle.  As  a  consequence.  It  Is  widely 
believed  that  reprocessing  Is  a  necessary 
stage  In  the  waste  disposal  process.  However, 
if  plutonlum  is  not  recycled  in  light-water 
reactors  or  used  eventually  In  breeders,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  reprocess  spent  reactor  fuel. 
In  fact,  reprocessing  potentially  Increases 
short-term  risks  associated  with  manage- 
ment of  nuclear  wastes  and  does  not  sig- 
nificantly reduce  long-term  risks  after  dis- 
posal. Spent  fuel  can  be  disposed  of  directly, 
and  probably  at  costs  comparable  to  those 
for  reprocessed  wastes.  Therefore,  If  pluto- 
nlum reprocessing  for  recycle  In  LWRs  Is  de- 
ferred Indefinitely  as  we  recommend,  waste 
disposal  Is  made  no  more  difficult. 

The  breeder,  which  we  believe  should  con- 
tinue as  insurance  against  the  uncertainty 
of  future  energy  needs,  presents  a  more  dlffl- 
ctilt  problem  since  large  inventories  of  plu- 
tonlum (or  highly  enriched  uranium)  would 
be  required  to  start  a  commercial  breeder 
program.  The  time  scale  of  commercially 
competitive  breeders  Is  sufficiently  distant, 
however,  that  separation  of  plutonlum  for 
this  purpose  will  not  be  Justified  economi- 
cally for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  as  part  of 
the  breeder  Insurance  program,  some  por- 
tion of  the  spent  fuel  should  be  retrievable 
and  not  disposed  of  permanently.  The  re- 
trievable fraction  should  depend  on  the  evol- 
ving time  schedule  of  breeder  development. 

In  the  Immediate  future,  spent  fuel  can 
be  kept  in  the  cooling  ponds  at  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  where  it  is  presently  stored.  These 
facilities  can  easily  be  expanded  when  nec- 
essary. While  this  arrangement  is  acceptable 
as  a  temporary  measure,  it  Is  not  satisfactory 
for  extended  storage  of  large  quantities  of 
material  that  can  be  anticipated  with  the 
growth  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry.  There- 
fore, we  believe  that  the  waste  management 
and  disposal  program  should  develop  both 
permanent  and  retrievable  and  Irretrieva- 
ble storage  for  spent  fuel  In  stable  geologi- 
cal formations.  While  security  of  storage 
will  have  to  be  balanced  against  ease  of  re- 
trieval, the  emphasis  shoiild  be  placed  on 
security  since  retrieval  may  be  long  delayed 
or  perhaps  unnecessary. 

We  believe  that  liquid  wastes  accumulated 
from  the  military  program  and  the  aban- 
doned West  Valley  commercial  plant  should 
be  disposed  of  permanently  to  eliminate  a  po- 
tential safety  hazard  and  to  demonstrate  the 
seriousness  of  the  government's  concern 
about  the  waste  management  problem.  Ex- 
perience gained  in  this  activity  could  be  ap- 
plied to  handling  and  disposal  of  wastes 
from  future  reprocessing  plants  if  a  decision 
Is  made  eventually  to  use  breeder  reactors. 

Our  confidence  in  the  ability  to  manage 
spent  fuel  is  sufficiently  high  that  we  believe 
the  United  States  should  be  willing  to  take 
back  spent  fuel  from  coimtrles  lacking  wa.ste 
facilities  for  retrievable  storage  or  disposal 
If  this  will  reduce  risks  to  International 
health  or  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Expansion  of  uranium  enrichment  capacity 

The  United  States  must  have  a  clear  policy 
on  its  long-term  role  in  providing  enriched 
uranium  fuel  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
nuclear  power  programs.  If  future  require- 
ments are  to  be  met,  present  facilities  will 
eventually  have  to  be  expanded.  The  timing 
and  magnitude  of  this  expansion  depend  not 
only  on  the  anticipated  growth  of  domestic 
demand  for  enriched  uranium  fuel  but  also 
on  the  extent  to  which  this  country  wishes 
to  be  able  to  assure  fuel  for  others.  The  is- 
sue has  become  entangled  in  the  question 
whether  expansion  would  best  be  carried  out 
by  the  private  sector  or  the  government.  At 
present  all  enrichment  facilities  are  owned  by 
the  government  but  operated  under  contract 
by  private  firms. 


An  assured  supply  of  uranium  fuel  Is  a 
major  factor  In  limiting  worldwide  prolifera- 
tion capabilities.  The  assured  availability  of 
fuel  at  reasonable  prices  limits  the  pressure 
on  other  countries  to  seek  Indigenous  en- 
richment facilities  that  would  provide  a  ca- 
pability leading  to  weapons.  An  assured  fuel 
supply  also  reduces  the  incentive  to  recycle 
plutonlum  or  to  develop  breeders  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stretch  available  fuel  supplies. 

In  1974,  when  projected  demand  appeared 
to  call  for  more  enriched  uranium  than  the 
United  States  could  supply,  this  country 
stopped  entering  Into  long-term  commit- 
ments to  supply  fuel  for  new  reactors  abroad. 
This  unwillingness  to  guarantee  supply  (even 
when  the  purchaser  was  willing  to  supply 
natural  uranium  for  "toll"  enrichment)  Is 
reportedly  the  main  reason  for  Brazil's  1975 
agreement  with  West  Germany  that  provides 
for  Brazil's  eventual  purchase  of  both  enrich- 
ment and  plutonlum  reprocessing  facilities. 

Present  U.S.  plans  for  new  enrichment 
capacity  are  still  based  on  earlier  demand 
projections  that  are  now  being  revised  sharp- 
ly downward.  Cutbacks  In  nuclear  construc- 
tion plans  here  and  abroad  have  c^elaycd  the 
time  when  additional  fuel  facilities  will  be 
required.  Requirements  recently  estimated 
for  the  mid-1980s  now  seem  unlikely  to  be 
reached  before  1990.  The  ongoing  program 
to  upgrade  existing  U.S.  enrichment  plants 
will  Increase  capacity  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent In  the  mid-1980s.  By  the  mid-1980s. 
Eurodlf,  in  Prance,  and  URENCO,  a  West 
German/British/Dutch  consortium,  plan  to 
have  a  combined  capacity  approaching,  and 
possibly  greater  than,  present  U.S.  capacity. 
The  new  private  and  government  facilities 
proposed  in  legislation  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1976  would  be  eqtial  to  or  greater 
than  the  total  present  U.S.  capacity.  This 
would  bring  the  total  free  world  capacity 
in  the  mid-1980s  to  three  or  four  times  pres- 
ent levels,  well  beyond  currently  projected 
needs.  The  Soviet  Union  also  has  excess 
capacity  and  is  selling  toll  enrichment  serv- 
ices on  the  world  market.  In  short,  no  short- 
age of  enriched  lu-anlum  need  occur  In  the 
1980s,  and  there  Is  ample  time  to  meet  the 
needs  beyond  1990. 

The  rapid  pace  of  technological  develop- 
ment further  complicates  decisions  on  ex- 
pansion of  uranium  enrichment  since  new 
separation  techniques  may  significantly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  enrichment.  While  two  of 
the  proposed  U.S.  plants  would  employ  the 
same  gaseous  diffusion  technology  as  exist- 
ing plants,  three  others  would  employ  the 
centrifuge  technology  which  may  prove  less 
expensive.  More  significant  is  the  prospect 
that  laser  Isotope  separation  will  reduce 
drastically  the  cost  of  enrichment.  If,  as  we 
anticipate,  this  new  technique  proves  com- 
mercially feasible,  both  the  construction  and 
operating  costs  of  an  enrichment  plant  will 
probably  be  much  less  than  those  of  either 
the  new  gaseous  diffusion  or  centrifuge 
plants.  Laser  separation  may  also  stretch 
uranium  supplies  and  reduce  costs  by  mak- 
ing the  extraction  of  a  larger  portion  of 
available  uranlum-235  economically  feasible. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear  to 
be  prudent  to  let  the  technology  of  centri- 
fuges and  lasers  evolve  further  before  mak- 
ing major  new  commitments  unless  they 
are  urgently  required. 

While  centrifuge  and  laser  technology  may 
support  nonproliferation  objectives  by  mak- 
ing enriched  fuel  available  at  lower  costs, 
they  also  create  proliferation  problems  since 
they  make  possible  much  smaller  plants  that 
can  be  converted  to  the  production  of  weap- 
ons-grade enriched  uranium.  This  could 
prove  to  be  a  particularly  serious  problem 
with  laser  enrichment  plants,  although  It 
may  be  somewhat  compensated  by  the  very 
high  technology  and  special  lasers  associated 
with  some  of  the  approaches  to  laser  isotope 
separation.  The  Inherent  size  and  capital  cost 
of  gaseous  diffusion  plants  have  provided 


something  of  a  natural  barrier  to  the  spre&a 
of  Indigenous  enrlchmfot  facilities. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  main- 
tain adequate  uraniimi  enitfchment  capacity 
to  meet  worldwide  nuclear  power  require- 
ments. However,  In  view  of  rapidly  changing 
demand  projections  and  the  possibility  of 
radical  technological  developments,  decisions 
In  this  area  should  not  be  taken  hastily.  Nor 
should  the  United  States  attempt  to  monop- 
olize the  world  market,  since  availability 
of  alternative  suppliers  of  safeguarded  fuel 
will  enhance  confidence  in  fuel  supply.  De- 
cisions on  expansion  should  therefore  take 
account  of  worldwide  enrichment  capabili- 
ties, which  should  be  looked  on  as  an  added 
resource. 

The  present  argument  for  private  owner- 
ship of  new  capacity  is  not  persuasive.  Pro- 
posals Involve  extensive  government  guaran- 
tees and  few  of  the  advantages  of  a  competi- 
tive market.  Although  we  favor  the  principle 
that  nuclear  energy  should  be  Judged  by  un- 
subsidlzed  competition  with  other  energy 
sources,  we  believe  that  the  government 
should  at  this  time  retain  control  of  both 
enrichment  facilities  and  new  enrichment 
technologies.  If  this  is  done,  the  VS.  govern- 
ment will  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  use 
this  resource  in  support  of  its  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  and  In  dealing  with  the  secvirity 
problems  that  may  be  created  by  new  enrich- 
ment technologies. 

Export  policy 

Most  countries  have  access  to  nuclear  facil- 
ities and  fuel  only  through  imports  from  a 
small  number  of  supplier  states.  The  terms 
of  such  trade  can  contribute  slgnlflcanily  to 
nonproliferation  objectives.  The  United 
States  cannot,  however,  unilaterally  deter- 
mine international  nuclear  trade  policy,  since 
a  growing  number  of  countries  are  compet- 
ing for  the  nuclear  export  market.  Attempts 
to  restrict  trade  In  nuclear  fuel  cycle  facil- 
ities msut  take  Into  account  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment In  the  NPT  to  facilitate  the  peace- 
ful use  of  nuclear  energy  In  exchange  for  the 
commitment  of  other  states  to  forgo  nu- 
clear weapons.  Moreover,- attention  must  be 
given  to  the  Impact  of  export  policies  on  the 
political  concerns  of  the  few  key  countries 
that  must  reach  their  own  decisions  not  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons. 

besplte  these  limitations  and  complica- 
tions, U.S.  export  policy  can  significantly 
support  Its  nonproliferation  objectives.  As 
the  long-time  leader  in  the  field,  the  umted 
States  has  considerable  Infiuence  with  other 
suppliers,  most  of  whom  are  allies.  Although 
the  ultimate  response  to  proliferation  \s  po- 
litical, important  actions  oan  be  taken  In  the 
export  field  in  conjunction  with  a  broader 
diplomatic  effort  to  develop  a  consensus  on 
the  merits  of  a  nuclear  fuel  cycle  without 
plutonlum. 

From  the  nonproliferation  standpoint,  the 
focus  of  concern  must  be  on  exports  of  facil- 
ities that  can  separate  plutonlum  or  produce 
highly  enriched  uranirun.  Such  facilities 
provide  a  capability  for  all  but  the  final 
steps  in  the  production  of  weapons.  This 
capability  might  significantly  Influence 
a  nation's  political  decision  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  In  a  time  of  crisis.  Such 
facilities  also  greatly  increase  the  threat 
that  material  suitable  for  weapons  might  be 
stolen  by  terrorists. 

Fortunately,  at  the  end  of  1976,  other 
major  nuclear  suppliers  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  of  U.S.  policy,  which 
has  always  refused  to  license  exports  of  these 
sensitive  facilities.  The  United  States  should 
build  on  these  emerging  attitudes  to  develop 
a  consensus  among  supplier  and  consumer 
nations  alike  against  the  spread  of  national 
plutonlum  separation  and  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities.  This  agreement  should  be 
built  upon  a  common  recognition  that  It  Is 
more  In  the  Interests  of  both  suppliers  and 
consumers  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  uu- 
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clear  proliferation  than  to 
economic  gains  or  status  — 
acquisition  of  these  sensitive 
success  of  such  an  effort  will 
on  the  extent  to  which  it 
nlzed  as  a  major  U.S.  priority 
Presidential  support. 

A  U.S.  proposal  for 

Inatlon  of  the  economics  of 
cycle  and  breeders  will  hardly 
unless  the  United  States  Is   li 
to    defer    Its    o^n    plutonlui  i 
breeder  commercialization  pn 
economic  and  energy  supply 
cation  will  not  necessarily 
tries  but  will  certainly  Influence 
Ing  and  will  preempt  charges 
tlon  or  of  fallin-e  to  honor 
ments. 

If  Plutonium  reprocessing 
attempts  to  commercialize  b., 
poned,  there  will  be  increased 
the  future  avaUablllty  of 
light-water   reactors.    U.S.    „. 
procedures  should  permit  the 
to  make  credible  guarantees 
to  countries  that  are  In  comp. 
NPT  or  other  agreements  In 
of  their  nuclear  programs. 

Although  safeguards  cannol 
tlon  from  developing  a  nucleai 
blUty.  they  can  help  to  deter 
assurances  to  others  that  It 
The  value  of  safeguards  is 
weakened  If  they  do  not  appl^ 
nuclear  facilities  In  a  coimtr  r 
tlcular,  to  any  indigenous 
processing  plutonlum  or 

While  the  NPT  obligates 

states  that  are  members  to 
nuclear     facilities     under 
United  States  and  other 
terpreted  their  treaty 
to  nonNPT  members  as 

nonmembers  place  under 

exported  facilities  or  materia  s 
their  nuclear  facilities.  To 
guards,  the  United  States  shoAld 
ture  agreements  with  nonNPf" 
have  all  nuclear  facilities  pi 
safeguards.  An  effort  should 
renegotiate  existing   agreements 
this  provision  and  to  persuad( 
ers  to  adhere  to  a  similar 
size  that  inspection  is  not  .„. 
a  discriminatory  purpoee,  the 
should  move  promptly  to  impl 
made  In  late  1967  in  connectioji 
gotlatlon  of  the  NPT  to  put  a 
nuclear  facilities  under  IAEA 
United  States  should  give  „... 
and  technical  assistance  to°th( 
it  will  be  in  a  position  to 
growing  responsibility  for 

Above  all,  In  approaching  ._ 
lem,  the  United   States  shoulp 
promotional    approach    to 
that  has  characterized  so 
gram   since   the    Initiation    _ 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  program.  In 
but  particularly  in  developing  „ 
United  States  should  encourag  e 
sessments  of  energy  needs  am  I 
not  press  the  nuclear  option. 
In  this  overview,  we  have 
put  nuclear  power  in   reallstf 
relative  to  broader  economic,  soi 
rlty  objectives  and  to  develop 
for  considering  the  current  p< 
on  nuclear  power.  In  the  body 
we  examine  the  elements  of  the 
problem  in  greater  detail.  The 
vlded  Into  four  parts:  Part  I 
economics  of  energj-,  energy 
parative  costs  of  nuclear  powe 
tlal  alternative  energy  sources; 
with  the  Impact  of  nuclear  poM 
health  and  the  environment  In 
atlons   and  the  potential 
accidents   and  nuclear  waste 
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amines the  relationship  of  nuclear  power  to 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nu- 
clear terrorism;  and  Part  IV  presents  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  specific  decisions  cur- 
rently facing  the  U.S.  government. 


TIME  TO  OVERHAUL  FEDERAL 
ENERGY  APPARATUS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
21,  1976,  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
very  perceptive  editorial  entitled  "Crit- 
icism of  the  FPC."  The  editorial  com- 
ments on  recent  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  by  a  House  subcom- 
mittee. The  subcommittee  attacks  the 
Commission  for  "conscious  disregard  of 
Its  statutory  mandate"  in  approving 
price  Increases  for  natural  gas. 

The  Post  points  out,  however,  that: 

The  FPC  has  not  consciously  disregarded 
its  legislative  mandate  .  .  .  but  rather  that 
mandate  has  become  Impossible  to  fulfill  In 
a  way  that  squares  with  the  economic  facts 
of  life. 

The  point  is  a  significant  one.  The 
world  has  changed  tremendously  since 
the  FPC  was  given  its  legislative  mandate 
in  1930.  Today's  technology  would  be  un- 
recognizable to  even  the  best  scientists  of 
1930.  We  have  new  power  sources,  new 
power  uses,  and  new  power  problems.  It 
is  time  we  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
PPC  legislative  mandate.  To  intelligently 
deal  with  1977's  energy  issues,  we  must 
have  agencies  equipped  with  1977's  leg- 
islative tools. 

The  need  to  rethink  our  Government's 
approach  to  energy  is  not  limited  to  the 
FPC.  Energy  has  become  such  a  critical 
issue  that  wide-scale  restructuring  of  the 
entire  Federal  energy  apparatus  is  war- 
ranted. Too  often  we  have  created  agen- 
cies with  ill-defined  relationships  to  one 
another  and  society  as  a  whole.  This  may 
have  worked  when  energy  was  abundant 
and  cheap.  Indeed,  the  agencies'  struc- 
tures may  have  been  ideal  for  the  times 
in  which  they  were  created.  But  Govern- 
ment's energy  authority  today  is  a  "Rube 
Goldberg"  contraption  that  works  only 
part  of  the  time. 

To  address  this  problem  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  591,  The  Omnibus  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Reorganization  Act 
of  1977.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  sense 
out  of  our  contorted  energy  hierarchy.  I 
have  also  cosponsored  the  administra- 
tion bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
to  create  a  new  Department  of  Energy. 

S.  591  is  no  panacea  nor  is  it  an  admin- 
istration bill.  They  are  meant  to  be  a  first 
iteration  toward  intelligent  energy  struc- 
ture. But  it  is  only  if  we  take  such  first 
steps  that  we  can  be  on  our  way  toward 
resolving  our  energy  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  Is  thoughtful  journalism  on  an 
Important  issue,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CarnciSM  of  the  PPC 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  House  subcom- 
mittee has  rated  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion the  worst  federal  regulatory  agency.  A 
majority  of  the  subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf.),  wants  to  keep 


the  price  of  natural  gas  low,  and  the  FPC  has 
been  attempting  to  raise  it.  jfte  antagonism 
between  the  two  groups  Is  deep,  and  it  shows 
through' In  the  subcommittee's  report. 

The  subcommittee  contends  that  the  FPC 
has  departed  from  its  traditional  decision- 
making method  in  recent  years  and  is  now 
approving  price  Increases  based  on  flimsy 
economic  and  legal  analyses.  There  is  con- 
siderable Justification  for  this  view,  and  it 
may  well  be  true  that  the  81.42  price  placed 
on  "new"  gas  by  the  FPC  last  summer  will 
be  overturned  by  the  courts.  But  we  think 
the  subcommittee  has  gone  too  far  In  charg- 
ing that  the  FPC  "has  demonstrated  a  con- 
scious disregard  of  its  statutory  mandate  to 
protect  the  consuming  public  from  exploita- 
tion, especially  by  natural  gas  producers." 

Undoubtedly,  the  FPC  could  have  avoided 
the  wrath  of  Rep.  Moss  and  his  colleagues  by 
keeping  the  price  of  natural  gas  low.  But  it 
can  be  argued  fairly  that  by  doing  so  the  FPC 
would  have  been  jeopardizing  the  other  part 
of  its  mandate — that  of  ensuring  adequate 
supplies.  Thus,  it  seems  to  us,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  failed  to  grasp  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  PPC.  The  task  assigned  the 
PPC— given  the  law  it  has  to  work  with— is 
impossible.  The  commission  is  required  to 
base  the  prices  it  sets  on  the  co.st  of  produc- 
tion. But  in  almost  40  rears  of  existence,  the 
FPC  has  never  been  able  to  come  up  with  a 
formula  for  determming  costs  that  works 
equitably.  And  this  basic  problem  has  now 
been  compounded  by  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  inflation  rate. 

So  the  storj  of  the  FPC  as  laid  out  by  the 
Moss  subcommittee  tells  us  something  about 
the  regulatory  process  that  Is  quite  different 
from  what  the  subcommittee  thinks  it  is.  The 
FPC  is  a  disaster  as  a  regulatory  agency.  But 
it  is  a  disaster  not  because  It  has  consciously 
disregarded  Its  legislative  mandate,  as  the 
subconunittee  contends,  but  rather  because 
that  mandate  has  become  impossible  to  ful- 
fill In  a  way  that  squares  with  the  economic 
facts  of  life.  The  committee  is  wrong  in  be- 
lieving that  the  need  now  is  for  new  com- 
missioners selected  "in  accord  with  the  Com- 
mission's statutory  mandate."  The  need  Is  for 
a  reform  of  that  mandate  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy.  At  the  moment— and  in 
large  part  because  of  Congress*  default — there 
is  no  such  policy. 
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THE  CENTI^L  ARIZONA  PROJECT 
IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arizona  delegation  testified  at  a  public 
hearing  this  morning  on  President  Car- 
ter's proposal  to  eliminate  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Central  Arizona 
project.  The  Arizona  delegation  is  solid 
in  its  support  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project  even  though  we  are  split  by  party 
afiaiiation  and  geographic  base.  We  are, 
Mr.  President,  just  as  committed  to  this 
project  as  the  constituents  whom  we 
represent. 

If  we  had  no  information  other  than 
that  supplied  by  the  President  and  the 
press,  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  theCentral  Arizona  project  was  en- 
acted on  a  whim  by  Irresponsible  legis- 
lators rolling  the  pork  barrel.  The  truth, 
however,  is  far  different.  Neither  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  acted  precipi- 
tously. The  Central  Arizona  project  was 
first  discussed  in  Congress  in  1947  after 
the  State  of  Arizona  had  considered  its 
impending  water  crisis  for  many  years. 

It  was  not  until  1968  that  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Central  Arizona 
project  was  signed  into  law  by  President 


Lyndon  Johnson — 21  years  after  Con- 
gress first  began  its  examination  of  the 
project.  I  think  we  can  dismiss  both  the 
innuendo  and  the  allegation  that  this 
was  a  hastily  and  Ill-conceived  imder- 
taking  that  was  not  seriously  considered 
by  the  Congress.  The  Central  Arizona 
project  has  probably  been  scrutinized 
more  closely  than  any  proposal  of  this 
type  ever  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  must  express  to  my  colleagues  the 
tremendous  sense  of  disappointment  I 
feel  at  President  Carter's  precipitous  de- 
cision to  cancel  fimding  for  the  CAP.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  President's 
decision  did  not  follow  a  long  and  careful 
examination  of  this  project,  such  as  the 
one  which  preceded  its  enactment.  In 
fact,  no  Member  of  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion was  brought  into  the  confidence  of 
the  President.  Each  of  us  learned  of  his 
decision  in  the  press.  The  public  hear- 
ings today  are  not  public  hearings  in  the 
proper  sense.  They  are  de  facto — called 
after  the  decision  was  announced;  pre- 
sumably, they  are  designed  to  respond 
to  the  tremendous  outpouring  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  people  and  the  elected  of- 
ficials of  my  State. 

At  the  hearings  today,  Congressman 
Udall,  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  Gov.  Raul  Castro  pre- 
sented the  case  for  the  Central  Arizona 
project.  In  their  testimony,  they  review, 
once  again,  the  reasons  why  the  Central 
Arizona  project  is  needed.  Since  the  final 
decision  on  this  matter  will  ultimately  be 
resolved  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  review  the  testimony  anew.  I  ask  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  if  the  Central 
Arizona  project  does  not  stand  on  its 
merits.  Toward  that  end,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  Con- 
gressman Udall's  and  Governor  Cas- 
tro's testimony  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Rattl  H.  Castro  to  the  De- 
partmental Water  Projects  Review  Team 

Mr.  Chairmen  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  As  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  defend  the  CAP  before  this 
committee. 

The  delegation  from  Arizona  here  today  is 
a  united  delegation— united  by  a  dedication 
to  the  orderly  economic  development  and 
growth  of  our  state,  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens,  and  the  preservation  of  our  unique 
environment. 

Regardless  of  partisan  political  differences 
among  our  delegates  on  other  Issues,  we  stand 
united  in  defense  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  Without  the  CAP  we  believe  our 
State's  economy,  our  people's  well-being  and 
our  unique  environment  will  be  imperiled. 

GOALS   OF  THE   CAP 

Speclflcally.  we  count  on  the  CAP: 

1.  To  provide  sufficient  water  to  sustain 
present  and  projected  population  growth  and 
increased  economic  activity: 

2.  To  relieve  demands  on  groundwater  sup- 
plies in  order  to  slow  or  stop  depletion  of 
aquifers  in  excess  of  their  recharge  capaci- 
ties: 

3.  To  provide  water  for  energy  and  copper 
production: 

4.  To  sustain  agriculture,  one  of  Arizona's 
most  Important  industries:  and 

5.  To  provide  needed  flood  control. 


6.  To  ensure  continued  economic  devel- 
opment for  Indian  tribes. 

These  goals  are  consistent  with  Title  m. 
Section  301  of  the  original  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act,  Public  Law  90-637  of  1^68, 
which  clearly  states  that  the  Central  Arizbna 
Project  was  designed : 

"For  the  pvirposes  of  furnishing  irrigation 
water  and  municipal  water  supplies  to  the 
water-deficient  areas  of  Arizona  and  Western 
New  Mexico  through  direct  diversion  or  ex- 
change of  water,  control  of  floods,  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  enhancement  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, and  for  other  purposes.  .  ." 

Implicit  in  that  statement  of  purpose  is 
the  statement  of  need-summed  up  in  the 
five  words  "water-deficient  areas  of  Arizona." 
Nine  years  have  passed  since  Congress  recog- 
nized our  need,  and  in  these  nine  years  our 
need  has  grown  not  less  but  more!  The  need 
win  continue  to  grow  in  the  future. 

ARIZONA'S  WATER   SUPPLY   SITUATION 

Arizona  has  been  a  water-deficient  state 
since  the  1940's,  when  it  was  acknowledged 
that  withdrawals  of  groundwater  exceeded 
the  natural  recharge.  This  resulted  in  water 
tables  dropping  at  rates  of  up  to  17  feet  a 
year. 

In  1949  there  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  overdrafting  of  groundwater  supplies  in 
the  State  Legislattire.  Legislation  was  enacted 
for  critical  groundwater  areas  which  pro- 
hibited the  drilling  of  any  new  wells  without 
a  permit  from  the  State,  and  limited  expan- 
sion of  farm  land  to  situations  in  which  other 
farmland  was  retired  from  production.  But 
legislation  of  this  type,  although  helpful, 
has  fallen  far  short  of  resolving  Arizona's 
groundwater  imbalance. 

To  begin  with,  most  Arizonans  live  in  a 
desert,  where  annual  precipitation  may  be 
as  low  as  four  inches.  By  a  curious  quirk  of 
nature,  Arizona  was  provided  with  generotis 
groundwater  supplies  beneath  her  desert 
soils.  However,  it  took  2  billion  years  to  create 
this  valuable  underground  resource.  And,  like 
the  fossile  fuels  which  took  equally  long  to 
form  It  Is  difficult  to  treat  such  a  resource  as 
"renewable"  when  we  are  depleting  supplies 
faster  than  nature  can  replenish  them.  Once 
water  is  mined,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it 
is  gone.  We  need  the  CAP  to  alleviate  the 
situation. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    WATER    IN    ARIZONA 

Arizona  has  a  population  of  2,270,000  of 
which  1,779,800  or  79  percent  live  in  Pima, 
Pinal  and  Maricopa  Counties — the  three 
counties  to  be  served  by  the  CAP. 

The  demands  from  agricultural,  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  users  on  available  water 
supplies  are  much  greater  than  can  be  sup- 
plied without  over-drafting  grotindwater  re- 
serves. A  dangerous  imbalance  exists  amount- 
ing to  a  perpetual  water  crisis  which  could 
lead  to  eventual  water  bankruptcy. 

Only  by  constantly  drawing  on  our  ground- 
water reserves — these  2-billlon-year-old  re- 
serves— can  we  meet  the  demands  of  water 
users.  To  expect  Arizona  to  give  up  CAP  and 
to  continue  to  deplete  grovmdwater  reserves 
until  they  are  gone  Is  comparable  to  expect- 
ing Americans  to  develop  and  consume  all 
available  fossil  fuels  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  no  alternative  energy  resources  in  sight. 

Arizonans,  statewide,  are  presently  con- 
suming approximately  2,200.000  acre-feet 
more  water  annually  than  Is  being  replen- 
lished.  In  the  three  counties  to  be  served  by 
CAP,  the  combined  overdraft  is  1,800,000 
acre-feet  or  82  percent  of  the  statewide  total. 
Economic,  hydrologlc  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  these  three  counties  explain 
their  large  share  of  the  overdraft  and  Justify 
their  choice  as  the  target  area  for  the  CAP. 

As  you  probably  know,  Arizona  has  the 
fastest  growing  population  In  the  United 
States.  The   three  counties  in  the  Central 


Arizona  Water  Conservation  District  ac- 
counted for  79  percent  of  the  population 
growth  rate  during  this  same  period  was  28 
percent. 

AGRICULTURE    AND  ,<' MINING 

It  was  part  of  the  original  intent  of  CAP 
to  save  agriculture  in  our  state.  In  these 
times  of  worldwide  food  shortages  we  cannot 
ignore  the  contributions  that  Arizona  agri- 
culture makes  to  the  state  and  national 
economies. 

Arizona  in  fact  contributes  significantly  to 
the  national  economy  in  many  ways.  Ari- 
zona's water  was  used  to  help  produce  ap- 
proximately 63  7c  of  the  nation's  newly  mined 
copper  In  1976.  Arizona  Is  also  the  nation's 
fourth  largest  cotton  producer.  Statewide 
agricultural  employment  of  23,600  is  nearly 
equal  to  employment  in  our  mining  sector. 
In  the  CAP  Service  Area  agricultural  employ- 
ment is  approximately  14.200  and  mining 
employment  stands  at  about  15,760.  Agricul- 
ture made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
State's  economy  and  the  CAP  cannot  be  con- 
sidered In  isolation  cf  these  facts. 

We  recognize  and  accept  the  Intent  of  the 
CAP  legislation  to  limit  non-Indian  agricul- 
ture to  lands  currently  in  production;  Non- 
Indian  farmers  will  be  required  to  decrease 
their  pumping  of  ground  water  by  the 
amount  of  CAP  water  they  receive. 

Besides  serving  as  a  major  source  of  Income 
for  our  state,  agriculture  also  helps  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  character  of  our  landscape 
which  Is  a  primary  basis  of  our  tourist  in- 
dustry. For  while  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  un- 
deniably Arizona's  greatest  tourist  attraction, 
a  significant  portion  of  domestic  and  Inter- 
national travelers  and  retired  citizens  come 
to  our  state  because  of  the  open  spaces.  Agri- 
cultural land  tends  to  serve  as  a  desirable 
buffer  between  the  deserts  and  our  urban 
developments.  While  tourists  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  Arizona's  economy  they  add  one 
more  pressure  on  Arizona's  limited  water 
supply. 

INDIANS 

WhUe  there  are  disputes  in  regards  to  the 
water  to  be  allocated  to  the  five  central  Ari- 
zona Reservations,  the  CAP  wUl  be  the  de- 
livery vehicle  for  whatever  allocations  are 
agreed  upon.  The  Project  will  permit  the 
development  of  new  agriculture  and  a  new 
economy  on  these  Indian  Reservations.  Th€ 
Indians  desire  to  be  self-sufficient  and  the 
water  resources  of  the  CAP  will  help  them 
to  achieve  that  desired  goal. 

CONSERVATION 

Over  the  past  four  months  I  have  spon- 
sored a  series  of  public  water  hearings 
throughout  the  state.  It  was  reassuring  to 
witness  the  heightened  public  awareness  and 
concern  for  Arizona's  water  problems. 

These  hearings  were  valuable  in  revealing 
many  In-state  water  conflicts,  Inequities,  and 
misunderstandings.  They  also  revealed  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  for  water  conserva- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  a  Legislative 
Task  Force  has  been  established  to  work 
with  my  staff  on  revision  of  Arizona's  anti- 
quated water  laws.  This  will  strengthen  our 
water  conservation  efforts  and  lead  to  more 
equitable  water  distribution  policies. 

We  fully  recognize  the  urgency  of  prac- 
ticing sound  water  conservation  principles. 
I  have,  accordingly,  directed  the  Arizona 
Water  Commission  to  prepare  a  state  water 
conservation  plan  within  90  days  and  I  have 
caUed  upon  the  citizens  of  Arizona  to  xise 
water  prudently. 

With  or  without  CAP  we  have  every  in- 
tention of  Improving  water  conservation 
practices  In  Arizona.  I  intend  to  encourage 
conversion  from  flood-irrlgatlon  to  drip  and 
sprinkler  mechanisms,  conversion  of  some 
agricultural  production  to  less  water-lnten- 
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8lve  crops,  and  research  Into 
water  recycling. 

ENVIRONMENT 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  balance 
maintained  between  economl ; 
and  environmental  degradatlofi, 
In   the   Southwest  most   of 
fully  cognizant  of  the  f ragU  i 
desert  ecology. 

One  environmental  benefit 
will  bring  that  has  not 
attention  is  the  prevention 
ground  subsidence.  This 
Is  a  problem  when  groundwater 
lowered  at  too  rapid  a  rate, 
help  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Another  environmental  issv^ 
celved  much  publicity 
Dam.  Orme  Dam  Is  the  most 
way  to  provide  water  storage 
trol  for  the  CAP.  However,  the^e 
position  to  the  construction 
including  some  from  the  Ft. 
have -Apache  Indian  Community 
sltlon  should  be  respected. 
CJrme  Dam  are  under  study, 
size  that  it  Is  not  necessary 
decision  on  Orme  Dam  now. 

If  Orme  Dam  is  not  a  viable 
are  adequate  alternatives.  In 
I  cannot  emphasize  this  point 
is  a  strong  and  viable  project 
out  Orme  Dam. 

In  sum,   the   Central 
central  to  Arizona's  plans  for 

A   decision   to   stop   constr  ictlon 
Central  Arizona  Project  woul< 
payers  of  these  United  States 
long  run.  The  CAP  is  not  funded 
but  by  a  loan — an  lnvestme4t 
tlon's  future.  The  people  of 
already    entered   Into   a  contract 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
payment  of  all  reimbursable 
agreed  to  amortize  these  costs 
period  and  we  shall  do  so.  In 
economy  supported   by  the 
made  available   to   central 
Project  will  return  to  the  fe^leral 
billions  of  tax  dollars.  The 
Itself  many  times  over. 

The   CAP   commitments 
made  over  the  past  decade 
and    Republican    admin  Istrat 
Arizona  and  Washington.  To 
has  been  truly  non-partisan, 
tlnue  to  be  so.  We  pledge  our 
to  make  the  CAP  more  benef  clal 
cally.  socially  and  envlronmen  tally 
pledge  our  efforts  to  conserve 
resources  In  Arizona,  so  that 
help  us  protect  and  preserve 
clous   natural   resource   for 
tlons. 
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Statement     of    Congressman 

TTdall,  Departmental  Water 

VIEW  Team 

introduction 

Governor  Castro  has  outlined 
terms    the    dimensions    of 
problems.  He  and  the  delegation 
me  to  present  the  reasons 
the  Central  Arizona  Project 
part  of  any  response  to  our  w^ter 
portion  of  the  presentation  w 
historical  events  that  led  to 
zatlon,  and  will  outline  the  . 
tiny  it  has  undergone  at  the 
I  will  show  the  Impact  of  CAP 
our  water  situation;  and  I 
tlon  to  the  critical  environmental 
tlons  which  have  played  a  ma.  ar 
decision  to  support  contlnuatlt  a 
ect. 

A  couple  of  points  at  the  outset 
Is  that  I  do  not  pretend  that  th  i 
zona  Project  is  a  panacea.  There 
other  steps  that  need  to  be  tal$n 
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the  water  outlook  for  the  three-county 
area  and  the  State  of  Arizona  as  a  whole. 
Indeed,  significant  progress  to  this  end  is  al- 
ready being  made.  But,  under  any  reasonably 
foreseeable  combination  of  legal  reforms, 
conservation  programs,  and  other  measures, 
we  will  continue  to  face  serious  water  over- 
draft unless  the  population  and  agriciUtural 
centers  of  central  Arizona  have  access  to  the 
Colorado  River  water  to  which  we  are  entitled 
by  act  of  Congress,  by  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, and  by  interstate  agreement. 

Second,  I  want  to  urge  you,  as  you  consider 
the  testimony  of  both  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  this  Project,  to  remember  that  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  is  not  a  single  struc- 
tiire.  It  is  a  project,  a  complex  program  in- 
volving several  distinct  elements — the  intake 
and  pumping  station,  the  Granite  Reef  Aque- 
duct, the  Orme  Dam,  the  Salt-Glla  Aque- 
duct, and  the  Buttes  Dam.  In  my  presenta- 
tion I  will  distinguish  between  impacts  of  the 
Project  as  a  whole,  and  Impacts  of  specific 
elements;  and  I  will  stress  that  supporters 
of  the  Project  have  been  from  the  start — 
and  remain — eager  to  accommodate  valid 
criticisms  of  any  component. 

history-background 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Federal 
Government  invested  approximately  $13  mil- 
lion in  the  construction  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Dam,  a  feature  of  the  Salt  River 
Project.  This  was  one  of  the  very  first  proj- 
ects completed  vmder  the  new  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902.  On  the  basis  of  this  modest  in- 
vestment we  have  seen  develop  a  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  economy  and  one  of  the  25  largest 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  country.  Over  a 
million  people  now  live  and  work  where  only 
a  handful  were  able  to  subsist  before.  The 
Government's  initial  Investment  has  been 
repaid  by  the  water  users  and,  in  addition, 
many  times  over  through  the  federal  taxes 
that  flow  from  the  economic  activity  which 
the  Salt  River  Project  made  possible. 

Pioneer  Arlzonans  recognized,  however,  that 
water  supplies  developed  by  Roosevelt  Dam 
would  not  Indefinitely  satisfy  Arizona's  thirst. 
Even  before  Arizona  achieved  statehood,  they 
began  to  plan  to  Import  Colorado  River  water 
In  a  second  Reclamation  project.  They  rec- 
ognized, of  course,  that  the  Introduction  of 
Colorado  River  water  to  central  Arizona 
would  be  an  expensive  and  difficult  under- 
taking. But  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  migrated  to  the  southwest,  and 
greater  quantities  of  groundwater  were 
pumped  from  ever  Increasing  depths  and  it 
became  obvious  that  our  storehouse  of 
groundwater  was  being  used  at  a  rate  much 
greater  than  nature  was  replacing  it,  the 
plans  for  this  Project  became  more  definitive. 
During  the  period  of  construction  of  Hoover 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River,  Congress  allo- 
cated 2,800,000  acre-feet  of  river  water  an- 
nually to  the  State  of  Arizona. 

By  1944,  Importation  of  Colorado  River 
water  had  moved  beyond  the  speculation 
stage;  the  Arizona  Legislature  appropriated 
$200,000  to  be  used  with  matching  federal 
money  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
develop  a  plan  for  delivering  about  a  million 
acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  Into  cen- 
tral Arizona.  In  1947,  plans  were  presented 
to  the  Congress  and  Arizona  Senators  Carl 
Hayden  and  Ernest  McParland  conducted  the 
first  committee  hearings  on  the  CAP.  Al- 
though the  Senate  twice  approved  the  CAP, 
California  challenged  Arizona's  claim  to  the 
right  to  2.800,000  acre-feet  of  mainstream 
Colorado  River  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1951  directed  Arizona  and  California 
to  settle  their  argument  either  by  negotiated 
agreement  or  by  submitting  the  question  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Arizona  took  Its  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1952  and  during  the  12  years  of  litigation 
that  followed  CAP  was  placed  under  micro- 
scopic Judicial  scrutiny.  Availability  of  water 


supply  was  the  major  issue,  along  with  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  and  all  other 
laws,  contracts  and  court  decrees  that  con- 
stitute what  is  called  "the  law  of  the  River." 

After  extended  argument  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Court  In  1963  ruled  that 
Arizona  did  indeed  have  the  right  to  bene- 
fically  consume  2,800,000  acre-feet  of  the  first 
7'/4  million  acre-feet  cf  mainstream  water 
available  for  consumption  in  the  three  lower 
basin  states.  Arizona  immediately  returned 
to  the  Congress  seeking  authorization  of  the 
CAP. 

Another  five  years  of  detailed  study  and 
extended  hearings  followed.  Nutnerous  modi- 
fications were  made  In  response  to  the  in- 
terested parties.  For  example,  at  the  sugges- 
tions of  environmentalists  the  controversial 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  hydro- 
electric dam  proposals  were  scrapped,  and 
coal-fired  Navajo  Power  Station  was  built 
to  provide  both  revenues  and  energy  for  the 
CAP.  Finally,  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  viras  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  President  Johnson  in 
September  of  1968.  It  looked  like  we  were 
on  the  way. 

With  passage  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  in  1969  the  Project  was  once 
again  subjected  to  exhaustive  study.  This 
restudy  continues  today  and  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  several  more  years  when  the  final 
environmental  Impact  statement  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  last  feature  of  the  Project  to 
enter  construction.  An  overall  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  Project  was  filed 
with  CEQ  In  final  form  in  September  of  1972. 
This  statement  Is  being  supplemented  by 
detailed  environmental  Impact  statements 
on  a  feature  by  feature  basis.  Pinal  state- 
ments have  already  been  filed  for  the  Navajo 
Project;  the  Havasu  Intake  Channel,  Havasu 
Pvunping  Plant  and  Buckskin  Mountain  Tun- 
nel; the  Granite  Reef  Aqueduct  and  the 
Granite  Reef  Aqueduct  Transmission  Sys- 
tem. The  draft  environmental  impact  for 
Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir  has  also  been  filed. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  Project  be- 
gan in  1970.  To  date,  $390,000,000  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  the  Power 
Plant  at  Page  has  been  completed,  and  when 
the  appropriated  funds  are  expended,  50  per- 
cent of  the  190  miles  of  aqueduct  between 
the  River  and  Phoenix  will  either  have  been 
completed  or  be  under  construction.  The 
Project  Is  approximately  20  percent  com- 
pleted. 

I  cite  this  history  to  demonstrate  that  the 
decision  to  construct  the  Project  was  not 
lightly  arrived  at.  CAP  has  had  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  Intense  scrutiny  in  a  number  of 
forums.  As  a  front-line  participant  In  the 
last  fotirteen  years  of  congressional  consid- 
eration of  the  CAP,  I  assure  you  that  all 
steps  in  this  decision  have  been  reasoned 
and  deliberate. 

As  a  believer  in  continued  oversight  and 
reassessment,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
review  with  you  the  merits  of  the  Project.  I 
firmly  believe  that  an  objective  examination 
will  once  again  demonstrate  that  this  Proj- 
ect is  a  worthwhile  federal/state  under- 
taking. 

Certainly  the  desirability  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  like  most  other  significant 
political,  economic,  or  environmental  ques- 
tions, is  one  on  which  reasonable  people  dis- 
agree. Opponents  of  the  Project  Include  some 
of  my  oldest  friends  and  political  supporters, 
and  I  respect  the  considerations  that  led 
them  to  their  positions.  But  I  can  assiire  you 
that  the  great  majority  of  Arlzonans  have 
supported  the  Project  since  its  Inception. 
They  recognize  the  great  need  for  additional 
water  supplies  In  central  Arizona  and  the 
Importance  to  the  State  of  the  50  percent 
augmentation  of  our  supply  that  the  CAP 
will  provide. 
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I  think  most  Arlzonans  would  agree  that 
the  Tucson  area  I  represent  Is  a  major  center 
of  environmental  concern  In  our  State.  Yet 
even  here,  solid  majorities  are  in  favor  of 
the  Project.  For  example,  some  15,000  of  my 
constituents  responded  .ast  July  to  a  detailed 
legislative  questionnaire.  Asked  if  they  be- 
lieved we  could  maintain  both  a  strong  econ- 
omy and  strong  environmental  laws,  88  per- 
cent said  "yes."  More  than  two-thirds  felt 
that  we  should  toughen  safety  regulations  on 
nuclear  power  plants  "even  if  such  efforts 
raise  costs  and  cause  delays."  That  question- 
naire also  asked  whether  CAP  construction 
should  be  continued — and  the  response,  by  a 
margin  of  3%  to  1,  was  "yes." 

A  statewide  survey  of  registered  voters  con- 
ducted during  1976  by  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment Research  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona gave  similar  results  with  69  percent 
agreeing  that  the  CAP  should  be  completed, 
6  percent  disagreeing  and  25  percent  not 
sure. 

ECONOMIC   justification 

The  benefits  cf  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect will  be  widespread  and  will  ultimately 
Impact  directly  on  at  least  five  million  peo- 
ple at  all  economic  levels,  including  the  In- 
dians who  reside  on  five  reservations  In  cen- 
tral Arizona.  By  bolstering  our  water  supply, 
as  Governor  Castro  has  explained,  the  Project 
will  permit  orderly  growth  of  our  economy 
without  unduly  disrupting  our  standards  of 
living.  Together  with  reform  of  water  laws, 
a  phaslng-in  of  water  conserving  technolo- 
gies, and  the  other  kinds  of  steps  I  men- 
tioned a  few  moments  ago,  the  CAP  will  en- 
able us  to  balance  our  water  account,  con- 
tinue supplying  high  quality  food  and  fiber 
to  American  and  global  markets,  and  assure 
both  economic  opportunities  and  the  intan- 
gible "quality  of  life"  for  otir  children  and 
for  the  thousands  of  newcomers  who  arrive 
every  year. 

More  specifically,  the  Project  wUl  provide 
to  Arizona  some  60  million  acre-feet  of  water 
during  Its  first  50  years  of  operation— water 
Arizona  owns  but  cannot  presently  use. 
Municipal  and  Industrial  water  will  be  uti- 
lized by  75  to  100  different  cities,  towns  and 
Industrial  users.  This  water  will  not  only  fill 
our  drinking  glasses,  but  it  will  be  used  to 
generate  electricity,  to  mine  copper  and  to 
extend  the  life  of  our  agricultural  economy. 
In  the  case  of  my  own  home,  Tucson,  the 
Project  will  rescue  the  City  and  mines  that 
produce  one-fourth  of  the  nation's  copper 
from  an  Intolerable  overdraft  situation  and 
will  permit  our  area  of  the  state  to  con- 
tinue as  a  vibrant  part  of  the  state's  econ- 
omy. 

Cancellation  of  CAP  would  result  in  severe 
constraints  on  Arizona's  economy.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  tells  us  that  on  large 
scale  reclamation  projects  such  as  CAP,  each 
million  dollars  in  construction  expenditures 
provides  37.3  man  years  of  employment. 
Based  on  this  figure,  ($26,800/man  year)  Dr. 
Timothy  Hogan  of  Arizona  State  University 
has  calculated  that  cancellation  would  cost 
Arizona  46,000  man  years  of  employment. 
The  total  loss  in  personal  income  to  the 
State  during  the  construction  period,  alone, 
would  be  about  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  During  this  same  period,  over  $11 
million  in  State  taxes  would  be  lost.  Dr. 
Hogan  also  calculated  that  Arizona  unem- 
ployment In  1978  would  increase  by  15  per- 
cent If  CAP  Is  not  funded.  The  Bureau  tells 
us  that  annual  benefits  from  the  Project 
would  total  about  $250  million  dollars.  Dr. 
Hogan  suggests  that  the  true  benefits  might 
range  as  high  as  $350  million  dollars  per  year. 
Most  of  these  benefits  would  accrue  directly 
to  Arizona  and  Arlzonans.  The  prospect  of 
losing  them  Is  not  a  patricularly  happy  one. 

Construction  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect wUl  provide  additional  jobs  for  workers 
here  In  Arizona  and  elsewhere  In  the  nation 
at  a  time  when  the  addition  of  Jobs  is  criti- 


cal. When  completed,  the  Project  will  have 
created  a  permanent  asset  that  will  help 
maintain  a  high  level  of  economic  activity 
and  win  help  conserve  existing  resources — 
our  groundwater  "bank" — for  future  genera- 
tions. Darwin  Aycock,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Arizona  AFL-CIO  will  discuss  this  with 
you  in  greater  detail  later  in  our  presenta- 
tion. 

The  dikes  constructed  to  protect  the  aque- 
duct system  will  also  provide  substantial 
flood  control  benefits  to  home  owners,  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers  along  much  of  its 
course.  The  construction  of  Orme  Dam,  or  a 
suitable  alternative  on  the  Salt  and  Verde 
Rivers,  would  protect  the  cities  of  Mesa, 
Tempe  and  Phoenix — home  to  more  than  a 
million  people — against  potentially  devastat- 
ing fioods. 

The  Project  will  provide  about  four  mil- 
lion vlsltor-dajrs  of  additional  recreational 
opportunity  per  year  within  ready  access  of 
our  urban  centers.  It  is  true  that  the  nature 
of  water  oriented  recreation  that  is  currently 
avaUable  will  be  modified  but  the  importance 
of  recreational  opportunity  added  by  the 
Project  must  not  be  underestimated. 

the    stakes    for     ARIZONA    INDIAN    TRIBES 

The  Project,  under  water  allocations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  wUl  permit  the  development  of  some 
new  agriculture  and  a  new  economic  base  on 
the  five  central  Arizona  reservations.  The  In- 
dians desire  to  be  self-sufficient  and  see  the 
water  resources  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect as  a  means  of  achieving  that  position.  As 
you  will  hear  directly  from  them,  the  five 
tribes  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  al- 
locations promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Two 
of  the  tribes  have  filed  legal  actions  seeking 
to  set  the  Secretary's  allocation  aside  and  to 
obtain  substantlaUy  greater  quantities  of 
water  from  the  Project.  But  whatever  alloca- 
tion Is  finally  determined,  one  thing  is  clear: 
if  there  is  no  CAP,  there  is  no  water  for  In- 
dians or  non-Indians.  These  reservations 
need  CAP. 

The  authorizing  legislation  provides  nu- 
merous benefits  in  addition  to  water  supply 
to  the  central  Arizona  Indian  reservations. 
They  Include  the  right  to  develop  and  op- 
erate recreation  facilities  along  the  Orme 
Reservoir  shoreline  adjacent  to  both  the  Salt 
River  and  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Reserva- 
tions. The  Fort  McDowell  Reservation  is  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  select  2,500  acres 
of  adjacent  land  to  be  added  to  the  reserva- 
tion. The  Act  authorizes  $20  million  (subject 
to  escalation)  of  non-reimbursable  funds  to 
construct  Irrigation  distribution  systems  on 
Indian  lands.  The  Act  authorizes  defored  re- 
payment under  the  Leavltt  Act  of  all  costs 
allocated  to  Indian  lands. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Natleson 
Company  of  Los  Angeles  Indicates  that  sig- 
nificant losses  In  personal  and  tribal  Income 
and  severe  setbacks  In  tribal  attempts  to 
achieve  self-independence  on  the  reserva- 
tions would  result  from  failure  to  complete 
the  CAP.  At  delivery  levels  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — assured  to  the 
tribes  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  their 
lawsuits — CAP  would  become  the  water 
source  for  approximately  55  percent  of  the 
100,000  acres  which  would  be  farmed  by  the 
tribes.  In  the  case  of  the  Ak-Chln  Reserva- 
tion, CAP  water  would  support  76  percent  of 
the  total  farming  operation  (If  the  present 
rate  of  use  from  the  local  supply  is  main- 
tained.) 

From  use  of  this  water  a  personal  Income 
of  between  2  and  2.5  million  dollars  a  year 
would  be  realized  by  the  Indians  of  the  five 
reservations.  Per  capita  personal  income  on 
the  reservations  would  Increase  about  10  per- 
cent and  the  Income  of  176  families  would  be 
raised  above  the  poverty  level.  In  addition  to 
personal  Income,  the  tribes  would  realize 
$160  million  to  $260  mUUon  In  tribal  Income 
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over  the  first  20  years  of  project  operation. 
This  money  Is  desperately  needed  to  achieve 
the  tribal  goals  of  self-determination  and 
self-sufficiency.  Removing  CAP  water  from 
the  tribes'  future  would  drastically  slow  the 
attainment  of  these  goals. 

BENEFIT-COST    RATIO 

At  the  time  that  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect was  authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  dls- 
coimt  rate  used  in  Project  evaluations  was 
3%  percent.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  based  on 
direct  benefits  only  at  that  time  was  1.5 
to  1.0.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  based  on  both 
direct  or  Indirect  benefits  was  2.6  to  1.0. 
In  1974,  Congress  enacted  PL  93-251,  Section 
80(b)  of  which  requires  that  "the  discount 
rate  to  be  used  In  the  computation  of  bene- 
fits and  costs  for  projects  authorized  before 
January  3,  1969,  shaU  be  the  rate  in  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  December  24,  1968,  and 
that  rate  shall  continue  to  be  used  for  such 
project  until  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted. ..."  This  may  or  may  not  be  good 
policy,  but  It  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  been  advised  that  the 
current  evaluation  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  evaluation  of  remaining  costs  and  benefits 
at  a  discount  rate  of  6%  percent.  On  this 
basis,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for  direct  bene- 
fits alone  is  1.6  to  1  and  for  both  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  is  2.0  to  1.  Obviously  the 
CAP  Is  not  just  "marginally  Jiistifled"  as  re- 
ported by  CEQ.  Its  economic  justification  Is 
above  dispute  in  that  its  benefit-cost  ratio 
exceeds  the  1.9  to  1  criterion  established  by 
the  Review  Team  by  at  least  50  percent.  CAP 
comfortably  passes  the  test  of  economic 
justification. 

Incidentally,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  com- 
puted for  the  Project  do  not  Include  quan- 
tification of  the  social  benefits  that  wlU  oc- 
cur from  the  Project.  In  making  his  alloca- 
tion to  the  Indians,  the  Secretary  cites  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Arizona  v.  California  noted  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  a  limited  water  supply  has  significant 
pubUc  welfare  consequences.  The  Secretary 
acknowledged  these  public  welfare  conse- 
quences as  a  reason  for  giving  the  Indians 
a  "moderate  advantage"  over  non -Indian  ir- 
rigators in  the  allocations  he  finalized  late 
last  year.  I  am  confident  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  observe  the  same  criterion,  over 
and  above  the  very  favorable  benefit-cost 
ratio,  in  the  present  review  and  decision- 
making process. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

A  central  arg\iment  of  CAP  opponents  la 
that  there  isn't  sufficient  supply  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  justify  the  I»roJect.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  aqueduct  wlU 
be  dry  from  the  beginning  and  win  never 
carry  water  at  all.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
Arizona  v.  California  ruled  that  over  900,000 
acre-feet  per  year  of  water  presently  being 
diverted  by  southern  California  belongs  to 
Arizona.  This  water  will  be  transferred  from 
California  to  Arizona  the  first  day  CAP  goes 
online.  It  represents  almost  75  percent  of  the 
CAP  water  supply.  The  other  25  percent  wlU 
come  from  waters  being  stored  in  Lake  Powell 
and  Lake  Mead. 

.  It  Is  fact  that  the  Colorado  River  for  a 
niunber  of  years  has  been  experiencing  a 
drought.  But  this  does  not  support  ACOnten- 
tion  that  the  River  Is  somehow  "binkrupt." 
Even  though  flow  has  been  belovTTiormal 
during  the  past  14  years,  reservoirs  on  the 
River  have  stored  an  additional  35,000,000 
acre-feet.  This  is  water  surplus  to  present 
needs.  This  storage  demonstrates  beyond 
question  that  the  flow  of  the  River  is  not 
being  utilized  fully  even  during  years  in 
which  flows  are  slgnlflcantly  less  than  nor- 
mal. To  put  It  more  graphically,  without 
taking  any  water  away  from  users  who  ar« 
now  exceeding  their  entitlements,  you  could 
have  operated  two  Central  Arizona  Projects 
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for  the  last  14  years  and  still 
a  drop  out  of  then-existing 

The  35  million  acre-feet 
added  to  storage  during  the 
years  of  subnormal  runcfT 
water  supply  to  be  withdraw)  i 
nla  use  assures  a  water 
satisfy   average   deliveries    tc 
/years  even  If  there  were  no 
surplus  to  needs — an  unUkel^ 
the  basis  of  studies  of  future 
tlons,  the  Bureau  of 
begun  to  warn  people  and 
the  Lower  River  that  all 
River  win  probably  fill  and 
goes  on-line  and  serious 
may  occur. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the 
the  Colorado  River  and  of 
zona  Project  has   been   the 
peated,  lengthy,  detailed 
taking  consideration  by  the 
Court,   the  Congres.s.  this 
the  states  of  the  Colorado 
have  found  the  supply 
construction  of  the  CAP 

As  a  member  of  the,-iww. 
mittee  that  considerea  the 
zealous  stewardship  of 
plnall  of  Colorado,  I  can 
Congress  would  not  have 
of  this  magnitude  if  there 
stantlal   doubt  as  to  the 
water  supply.  We  were  well 
fering  opinions  as  to  the 
for  the  Central  Arizona 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
port » on  the  bill  authorizing 

"•  •  *  so  as  far  as  the 
civilization  is  concerned,  the 
of  controversies  over  the 
various  river  systems.  It  is 
other  river  system  In  the 
talnly  no  other  river  In  the 
sphere — ^has  been  the  sujlect 
putes  of  such  vrlde  scope 
century  as  the  Colorado  Rlvei 
west." 

The    report    goes    on    to 
studies  of  the  water  supply 
last  conclusion  on  water 
states: 

"Notwithstanding    the    ant 
shortage  on  the  Colorado  Rive  ■ 
augmentation,  the  committee 
Central  Arizona  Project  is 
presently  known  water  supply . 

"nils   report    was    not 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or 
Water  Commission,  or  by 
which  might  have  a  self 
the    Project.    Chairman 
very  close  control  of  the 
many  days  developing  the 
the  Colorado  River  water 
guardian  of  Upper  Basin 
inclined   to  overestimate 
underestimate    upstream 
after  he  was  assured  that 
was  protected  and  that  wate 
a  feasible  project  did  he  move 
lation. 

Both  the  Bureau  of 
Arizona  Water  Commission 
tailed  studies  which 
quacy  of  water  supply  for 
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rlod  of  time.  The  studies  Incorporated  the 
very  Important  provisions  of  the  "Criteria  for 
Coordinated  Long-Range  Operation  of  Colo- 
rado River  Reservoirs"  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  June  10,  1970,  and 
utilized  much  of  the  basic  river  flow  and 
water  use  data  that  were  developed  during 
the  preparation  of  these  criteria.  Upper  Basin 
development  and  accompanying  water  de- 
pletions are  assumed  to  increase  by  more 
than  two-thirds — from  present  levels  of  ap- 
proximately 3.4  million  acre-feet  per  year 
up  to  the  same  maximum  of  5.8  million  acre- 
feet  per  year  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  its  studies.  Reservoir  storages  were 
maintained  at  or  above  minimum  power  op- 
erating levels  at  Lake  Mead  and  Upper  Basin 
reservoirs  at  all  times,  even  though  the  "law 
of  the  River"  gives  water  supply  a  higher 
priority  than  power  production  and  permits 
the  reservoirs  to  be  drawn  down  below  mini- 
mum power-head  when  needed,  to  produce 
additional  water  supplies. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  Arizona's 
estimates,  based  on  these  conservative  as- 
sumptions, of  the  water  supply  available  to 
the  State  and  to  the  CAP  from  the  Colorado 
River  for  development  years  1985,  2005,  and 
2035.  Average  annual  diversions  from  the 
Colorado  River  for  CAP  range  from  1.67  mil- 
lion aCre-feet  in  1985  to  1.05  million  acre- 
feet  in  year  2035.  Average  annual  Project  de- 
liveries, including  50,000  acre-feet  per  year 
that  would  be  developed  by  CAP  facilities  on 
the  Gila  and  San  Pedro  Rivers,  are  estimated 
at  1.55  million  acre-feet  in  1985,  1.20  million 
acre-feet  In  2005  and  0.98  million  acre-feet  In 
2035.  The  resulting  50-year  average  annual 
delivery  for  the  1985-2035  period  is  1.21  mil- 
lion acre -feet. 

The  above  quoted  averages  for  water  avail- 
able for  CAP  In  any  particular  development 
year  Include  years  of  surplus  diversions,  years 
of  normal  diversions  (2.8  million  acre-feet 
for  Arizona) ,  and  years  of  reduced  or  short- 
age diversions.  The  studies  showed  conclu- 
sively that  a  flrm  delivery  of  550,000  acre- 
feet  per  year  could  be  s^istalned  each  and 
every  year  without  violating  any  of  the  op- 
erating criteria  rules  mentioned  previously 
even  under  conditions  In  which  both  the 
most  critical  drought  period  on  record,  and 
development  levels  assumed  Xor  the  year 
2035,  coincide. 

ARIZONA  WATER  COMMISSION 

SUMMARY  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  OPERATION  AND  WATER 
SUPPLY  STUDIES 

[Averages  for  1906-70  period,  in  thousands  AF] 


Item 


Year 
1985 


Year      Year       50-yr 
2005       2035    average 


Glen  Canyon  releases 10,224     9,467     9,268       9,559 

Net  gain.  Glen  Canyon  to 

Hoover 820        800        777  797 

Lake  Mead: 

Inflow _. 11,044    10,267    10,045     10,356 

Evaporation 818        714        708  733 

Spills - 505         204         122  240 

Regulated  releases 9,721     9,349     9,215       9,383 

Net    losses.    Hoover    to 

Mexico 605        555        555  565 

Delivery  to  Mexico 1,500     1,500     1,500       1,500 

Available  for  use  in  United 

States 7,616     7,294     7,160       7,318 

California 4,545     4,516     4,522       4,524 

Nevada 161         196         286  216 

Arizona 2,910     2,582     2,352       2,578 

Other  than  CAP: 

Rights  prior  to  CAP...    1,186      1,220      1,230       1,216 
Rights  assumed  equal 

to  CAP 54  84  84  78 

Central    Arizona    project 
diversion     (3,000     cfs 

aqueduct  maximum) 1,670     1,278      1,038       1,284 

System     losses    (10 

percent). 167        126        104  128 

percent) 167        126        104  128 

Supplied  from  Colo- 
rado River 1.503      1,150         934       1,156 

Supplied    from    Gila 
River 50  50  50  50 

Project  deliveries...    1.553     1.200        984       1,206 


There  is  one  more  very  Important  consid- 
eration in  any  study  of  Colorado  River  water 
supply  that  deserves  further  comment.  That 
is  the  estimated  rate  of  growth  of  water  de- 
pletion In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  past  has 
made  a  number  of  estimates  of  the  level  of 
future  Upper  Basin  depletions.  These  esti- 
mates have  been  made  both  before  and  since 
authorization  of  the  CAP.  In  every  Instance, 
the  actual  rate  of  growth  has  lagged  behind 
the  projections.  Each  new  set  of  forecasts, 
however,  has  shown  the  same  or  slightly 
higher  levels  in  future  time  frames.  In  other 
words,  despite  slower-than-expected  growth 
in  Upper  Basin  use,  each  successive  projec- 
tion has  posited  greater  growth  rates  In  the 
early  years  of  the  future  period.  This  can  be 
seen  on  Attachment  1. 

Both  the  1965  and  1968  Bureau  schedules 
represent  estimates  of  future  depletions 
measured  at  the  Lee  Perry  Compact  point, 
the  dividing  point  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Basins.  The  Congress  authorized  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  on  the  basis  of  the 
1966  schedule  of  estimated  Upper  Basin  de- 
pletions. The  1968  schedule  was  developed  for 
use  in  formulating  the  operating  criteria. 
Both  projections  forecast  about  the  same 
level  of  depletions  for  the  year  1975.  The  re- 
sults are  now  In,  and  actual  depletions  as 
computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
1976  were  approximately  650,000  acre-feet  be- 
low those  projected  for  that  year.  The  Ari- 
zona Water  Commission's  water  supply 
studies  are  based  on  the  1968  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  schedule  adjusted  5  years  into 
the  future. 

In  other  words,  the  Water  Commission  as- 
sumes that  the  1976  consumption  level  fore- 
cast by  the  Bureau  9  years  ago  will  actually 
come  to  pciss  in  1980.  On  the  chart  it  is  still 
apparent  that  this  results  in  a  high  estimate 
of  Upper  Basin  use  and  a  correspondingly 
conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water 
that  win  be  available  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Central  Arizona  Project.  This  shift  of  5  years 
Is  the  principal  reason  for  the  differences  be- 
tween estimates  of  CAP  water  supply  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Arizona  Wa- 
ter Commission. 

We  believe  Arizona's  estimates  of  CAP  wa- 
ter supply  are  reasonable,  on  the  conserva- 
tive side,  and  adequately  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  Project  from  the  standpoint 
of  water  supply. 

WATER  QUALITY 

Another  frequent  objection  to  the  CAP  Is 
that  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  are  too 
salty  for  municipal  use.  One  simple  response 
Is  the  fact  that  these  same  waters  have  been 
used  for  years  along  the  River  and  in  the  Los 
Angeles-San  Diego  metropolitan  areas.  One 
might  also  ask  why  southern  California 
fought  Arizona  so  desperately  over  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  if  they  are,  in  fact,  un- 
usable. However,  a  more  positive  response  Is 
in  order. 

Currently,  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River  at  the  CAP  diversion  point  on  the  Bill 
Williams  arm  of  Lake  Havasu  averages  760 
milligrams  per  liter.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  established  water  quality 
standards  on  the  Colorado  River  to  assure 
that  the  salinity  content  does  not  rise  above 
this  level. 

In  comptarison,  mixed  streamflow  fr^m  the 
Salt  and  Verde  Rivers  available  at  the 
Granite  Reef  diversion  structure  has  an  aver- 
age salinity  of  about  470  milligrams  per  liter. 
Blended  with  Colorado  River  water  at  Orme, 
this  win  produce  an  average  mineral  content 
of  approximately  512  milligrams  per  liter. 

By  way  of  comparison,  76  percent  of  the 
water  now  used  In  the  three-county  Project 
service  area  comes  from  the  ground,  where 
the  weighted  average  quality  of  water 
pumped  is  1,000  milligrams  per  liter — that  is. 
one-third  more  saline  than  the  Colorado 
River.  The  supply  that  will  be  available  from 
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the  CAP  conforms  to  all  applicable  state 
and  federal  standards  and  for  most  water 
users,  the  CAP  water  supply  will  represent 
an  Improvement  In  quality. 

The  summary  Information  released  by 
CEQ,  on  which  the  President's  decision  to 
delete  funding  for  the  CAP  appears  to  have 
been  based,  erroneously  reports  that  CAP 
would  result  in  increased  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River  downstream  from  Lake 
Havasu,  the  CAP  diversion  point.  There  will 
be  no  return  flows  to  the  Colorado  River 
from  uses  In  central  Arizona.  Waters  pumped 
Into  the  aqueduct  system  at  Lake  Havasu 
will  Include  a  proportionate  share  of  the  salt 
load  of  the  River  source.  The  supply  for  CAP 
will  consist  m  substantial  part  of  waters  now 
being  diverted  from  the  other  side  of  Lake 
Havasu  to  southern  California.  The  balance 
of  the  supply  for  the  Project  will  come  from 
waters  now  being  stored  In  the  reservoir  sys- 
tem on  the  main  stem.  The  flow  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Parker  Dam  will  not  change 
when  the  CAP  goes  on-line  except  that  rare 
floods  may  be  of  slightly  less  Intensity  and 
shorter  duration.  Hence,  it  can  be  said  with 
some  certainty  that  the  CAP  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  salinity  of  waters  received 
by  users  downstream  In  the  United  States 
or  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

SAFETY ORME  DAM 

The  summary  Information  released  on 
February  23  by  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  which  has  been  cited  as  one  fac- 
tor In  the  preliminary  decision  to  delete 
funding,  states:  "A  study  by  the  Arizona  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  questions  the  safety  of  the 
Orme  Dam."  This  Is  simply  not  the  case. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  In  commenting  on 
the  draft  environmental  statement  for  Orme 
Dam,  did  state,  that  there  were  geologic  con- 
ditions including  faults  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Orme  Dam  site  that  should  be  discussed 
in  the  environmental  statement.  This 
memorandum  has  been  misconstrued  as 
questioning  the  ability  to  construct  a  safe 
■  structure  at  the  Orme  site.  Such  concern  is 
understandable  in  the  wake  of  tragedies 
such  as  Teton  Dam  and  Buffalo  Creek.  But 
if  those  Incidents  hold  any  lesson,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  careful,  concise, 
factual  analysis  and  design — with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  all  relevant  information  and  all 
potential  consequencees. 

The  unfortunate  misunderstanding  was 
Identified  and  the  position  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  clarified  In  a  subsequent  memoran- 
dum from  its  Director,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dresher, 
dated  July  16.  1976.  In  a  letter  of  Jul^  15, 
1976,  to  Mr.  Wesley  E.  Stelner,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Arizona  Water  Commission, 
Mr.  Dresher  further  clarified  the  position  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Following  a  review  of 
geologic  investigations  of  the  Orme  site  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Mr. 
Dresher  concluded:  "that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  personnel  have  been  thorough 
in  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  geo- 
logical aspects  of  the  Orme  Dam  site  and 
that  they  are  fully  aware  of  potential  prob- 
lems of  the  site  and  that  they  recognize  the 
need  for  additional  investigations  before  a 
final  decision  is  made  on  how  the  dam 
should  be  designed.  Our  only  point  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  Bureau  personnel  is  how 
much  and  what  geological  information 
should  be  Included  in  the  EIS.  Lastly,  we 
deplore  the  conclusion  of  the  news  media 
that  the  presence  of  fractures  or  faults  auto- 
matically precludes  the  competency  of  any 
dam  structure.  This  Is  a  decision  which  ulti- 
mately must  be  made  by  engineers  based  on 
the  engineering  aspects  of  the  site  with  re- 
spect to  the  structure  to  be  built  on  the  site. 
The  Important  thing,  however.  Is  to  have  In 
hand  the  geologic  criteria  essential  to  over- 
all project  viability." 

Copies  of  the  two  memorandums  and  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Dresher  are  attached  to  my 
statement  as  Attchment  2. 
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Most  dam  sites  Involve  some  kind  of  geo- 
logic "fault."  As  Indicated  in  the  quotation 
from  Mr.  Dresher  the  faults  at  the  Orme 
Dam  site  are  known  and  have  been  mapped 
as  a  part  of  the  geologic  drilling  and  map- 
ping program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
At  the  request  of  the  Arizona  Water  Com- 
mission, William  A.  Wahler,  internationally 
renowned  consulting  engineer  and  geologist 
and  dam  design  expert,  has  reviewed  the  site 
geology  and  prellmlntiry  design  concepts.  A 
copy  of  his  letter  report  to  the  Arizona  Water 
Commission  appears  as  Attachment  3.  He 
finds,  "The  geology  of  the  area  is  complex 
but  not  particularly  adverse."  Concrete  de- 
terioration which  currently  exists  In  the 
Stewart  Mountain  Dam  "Is  a  potential  prob- 
lem but  it  should  not  be  exaggerated  by  the 
Orme  reservoir  inundation  and  operation." 

Mr.  Wahler  also  states :  "The  possibility  of 
a  hazard  potential  to  Orme  Dam  in  the  event 
of  a  failure  of  the  Stewart  Mountain  Dam 
exist  but  should  be  minimal  and  not  of  a 
potentially  catastrophic  nature.  Under  a  fail- 
ure hypothesis  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  most 
likely  mode  would  be  the  rapid  drawdown 
of  the  Orme  reservoir  at  which  time  there 
would  be  sufficient  capacity  In  the  combined 
reservoirs  for  the  liberated  water." 

He  continues:  "...There  is  currently  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  particularly  difla- 
cxjlt  design  or  construction  problems  exist 
at  the  site.  Remaining  questions  are  not  re- 
lated to  either  economic  or  safety  feasibility 
but  are  design  detail  question."  And  again: 
"There  is  no  evidence  of  major  geologic  haz- 
ards at  the  site  that  could  pose  serious  tech- 
nical feasibility  questions." 

I  want  to  recall  what  I  said  at  the  outset. 
These  geological  questions  relate  only  to  *he 
dam  site  No  question  of  safety  has  been 
raised  for  any  other  feature  of  the  Project. 
Abandoning  the  Project  In  Its  present  con- 
dition, however,  would  create  some  safety 
and  environmental  problems.  NeutcaJlzlng 
the  hazard  and  aesthetic  Incompatibility  of 
empty  canal  sections  would  In  itself  be  an 
expensive  task.  Furthermore,  unless  a  new, 
separate  outlet  structure  were  constructed 
for  the  flood  detention  reservoirs  lying  above 
the  canal  section  through  Paradise  Valley 
and  Nocth  Scottsdale  as  a  replacement  for 
programmed  discharge  Into  the  Granite  Reef 
Aqueduct  and  thence  Into  Orme  reservoir, 
these  structures  would  constitute  a  definite 
hazard  to  the  resldentlai  and  commarclal 
areas  downstream. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Permit  me  a  personal  word.  As  the  members 
of  this  Review  Team  may  be  aware.  I  con- 
sider myself — in  fact.  I  take  some  pride  in 
being — sensitive  to  the  environmental  con- 
siderations in  government  actions,  policies 
and  projects.  I  have  tried  to  be  objective  In 
this  dispute.  I  have  listened  with  care  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  CAP  raised  by  my  friends 
In  the  conservation  community.  I  have  stud- 
led  their  objections  carefully,  and  I  have 
scrutinized  once  again  the  arguments  of  CAP 
supporters.  I  have  concluded  that  the  ad- 
verse environmental  effects — and  there  are 
some — have  been  exaggerated.  I  believe,  on 
balance,  the  Project  should  not  be  set  aside 
on  environmental  grounds. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  environmental  ramifications  of 
the  CAP.  This  confusion  stems  primarily  from 
(1)  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  whole 
picture  concerning  the  Project  and  (2)  to  a 
tendency  to  ascribe  environmental  effects  of 
certain  features  of  the  CAP  to  the  Project 
as  a  whole.  The  first  misunderstanding  cre- 
ates an  Impression  that  the  Project  results 
only  in  adverse  environmental  consequences, 
which  is  manifestly  not  the  case,  and  that  no 
attempt  is  being  made  to  mitigate  these  ad- 
verse impacts.  The  second  misconstruction 
creates  an  impression  that  certain  claimed 
adverse  impacts  concerning  a  particular  fea- 
ture of  the  CAP  will  be  felt  over  the  entire 


length  and  breadth  of  the  Project.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  con- 
struction of  Orme  Dam  and  reservoir  will  de- 
stroy critical  habitat  for  two  of  only  seven 
pairs  of  nesting  bald  eagles  in  Arizona.  Quite 
apart  from  the  merits  of  this  claim,  which  I 
shall  discuss  presently,  it  has  absolutely  no 
bearing  on  the  aqueduct  system  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  Tucson. 

In  an  effort  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
what  the  environmental  Impacts  of  the  CAP 
are  in  fact,  a  brief  summary  of  the  net  effects 
of  the  Project  is  in  order.  But  first  let  me 
urge  once  again  that  you  recognize  In  your 
evaluation  of  the  Project  that  the  CAP  is 
viable  and  economically  Justified  with  or 
without  Orme  Dam,  the  most  controversial 
feature  of  the  Project  from  an  environmental 
standpoint;  the  State  believes  that  the  CAP 
is  a  better  project  with  Orme  than  without, 
but  It  could  accomplish  most  of  Its  water 
supply  objectives  without  Orme  and  would 
still  maintain  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of  1.2,  cal- 
culated at  a  discount  rate  of  6%  percent  and 
based  on  direct  benefits  only. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  then,  I 
would  urge  that  you  Isolate  Orme  from  con- 
sideration of  the  rest  of  the  Project.  As  you 
know,  comprehensive  studies  of  alternatives 
to  Orme  are  underway.  A  rational  decision  on 
the  construction  of  Orme  or  an  alternative 
cannot  be  made  until  these  studies  are  com- 
pleted. Since  the  CAP  Is  jiistlfied  without 
Orme  or  an  alternative  regulatory  structure 
the  decision  should  be  made  to  proceed  with 
construction  of  the  aqueduct  features  while 
reserving  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Congress  the 
decision  on  Orme  or  Orme  alternatives,  once 
the  studies  have  been  completed. 

WILDLIFE     HABITAT 

Of  the  57,000  acres  needed  for  the  Project, 
some  47,000  are  tjrplcal  southwestern  desert, 
sparsely  vegetated  and  containing  a  low  wild- 
life population.  The  20,000  acres  required  for 
the  aqueduct  system  would  include  only  26 
acres  designated  as  riparian,  and  21  of  those 
25  acres  would  be  restored.  Restoration  is  pos- 
sible because  the  primary  Impact  on  riparian 
habitat  is  temporary  disruption  during  the 
construction  of  siphons  under  the  major 
watercourses. 

Only  six  acres  of  wetland  would  be  elim- 
inated or  substantially  modified  by  construc- 
tion of  all  proposed  features  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  and  only  three  of  these 
acres  are  attributable  to  construction  of  the 
aqueduct  system. 

The  most  significant  impact  on  riparian 
vegetation  would  be  at  Orme.  and  this  fact 
Is  high  on  the  list  of  considerations  being 
examined  now  in  evaluating  Orme's  alterna- 
tives. Bringing  water  to  the  desert  would  In- 
duce habitat  growth  and  Increase  vrlldltfe 
merely  by  the  existence  of  open  water  and 
the  seepage  Incidental  to  normal  aqueduct 
and  canal  operation  even  if  no  further  steps 
were  taken.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Game  and  Fish, 
however,  are  pursuing  definite  programs 
along  the  aqueduct  system  to  enhance  wild- 
life and  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  will  be  successful. 

STREAM   EITECTS 

Some  58  miles  of  streams  and  rivers  will 
be  affected  by  the  Project.  None  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  attributable  to  the  aqueduct  system. 
Some  27  mUes  on  the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers 
would  be  affected  by  Orme  Dam  if  con- 
structed. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
these  streambeds  are  already  affected  by  the 
six  reservoirs  upstream  on  the  Salt  and  the 
Verde,  even  to  the  extent  that  there  are 
periodic  dry-ups  below  the  reservoirs.  The 
entire  flow  of  these  rivers  is  diverted  some 
3V4  miles  below  their  confluence  to  the  cities 
and  farms  of  Maricopa  County. 

Were  Orme  constructed  as  proposed  some 
27,000  fisherman  days  of  stream  fishing  on 
the  27  miles  inundated  would  be  eliminated 
and   In    a   36-to-one  switch   approximately 
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\ises  In  other  parts  of  Arizona  and  In  other 
states. 

It  has  also  been  assumed  that,  in  Arizona 
at  least,  eagles  require  a  streamside  habitat. 
Study  has  shown,  however,  that  eagles  actu- 
ally seem  to  prefer  lake  or  reservoir  habitat. 
The  absence  of  eagle  population  in  certain 
stream  or  reservoir  areas  appears  to  result 
from  a  lack  of  places  to  perch  to  wait  for 
their  staple  diet:  dead  or  dying  fish.  Indeed, 
the  availability  of  perches  and  nesting  sites 
around  artificial  and  natural  lakes  in  other 
areas  has  allowed  eagles  to  coexist  alongside 
man.  I  direct  your  attention  to  Attachment 
4,  a  letter  from  Professor  Alfed  H.  Grewe,  a 
nationally  recognized  expert  on  eagles  for 
confirmation  of  this  fact. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  already 
undertaken  a  program  of  erecting  artificial 
perches  along  the  Verde  River  in  an  attempt 
to  enhance  the  habitat  of  the  bald  eagle  In 
central  Arizona  and  is  continuing  In  its 
Investigation  of  Orme  and  suitable  alterna- 
tives to  consider  ways  of  enhancing  eagle 
habitat  regardless  of  what  decision  is  made 
on  Orme. 

ABCRAEOLOGT 

Arizona's  long  history  of  Indian  habita- 
tion has  created  an  area  rich  in  archaeo- 
logical resources.  As  the  CAP  aqueduct  sys- 
tem has  been  constructed,  very  careful  study 
has  been  made  of  archaeological  resources 
that  may  be  in  the  path  of  aqueduct  con- 
struction. These  resources  have  been  in- 
vestigated and  cleared  by  competent  pro- 
fessionals before  being  disturbed.  In  some 
cases,  the  Project  has  been  redesigned 
around  such  sites.  In  relation  to  its  length 
and  the  acreage  Involved,  the  aqueduct  sys- 
tem Itself  will  have,  and  has  had,  a  very 
small  Impact  on  the  archaeological  re- 
sources of  the  State.  Indeed,  investigations  of 
these  resources,  especially  between  the  Phoe- 
nix metropolitan  area  and  the  Colorado 
River,  has  turned  up  data  of  prehistoric  In- 
dian movement  between  those  locations  not 
previously  thought  possible.  In  short,  the 
Project  has  provided  an  Impetus  through  its 
financing  for  considerable  archaeological 
study  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  This  of  course  applies  as  well  to 
studies  of  wildlife  habitat  and  other  environ- 
mental considerations  stimulated  by  the 
CAP  planning  process. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  more  archaeo- 
logical sites  are  found  along  watercourses 
In  our  desert  environment  than  out  in  the 
open  desert.  Nor  should  it  be  surprising  that 
the  four  dams  proposed  for  the  Project  would 
Impact  on  more  archaeological  sites  than  the 
entire  aqueduct  system.  These  comparlslons 
can  be  misleading  because  they  do  not  relate 
to  the  significance  of  the  sites.  The  area  be- 
hind the  proposed  Buttes  Dam  and  reservoir 
appears  to  have  more  archaeological  signifi- 
cance in  many  respects  than  that  behind 
Orme,  although  Orme  reservoir  would  be 
many  times  larger.  In  any  event,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  committed  to  a  program  of 
mitigating  damage  to  archaeological  sites 
by  providing  funds  available  from  Project 
appropriations  under  the  Reservoir  Salvage 
Act  for  investigation  and  retrieval  of  data 
and  artifacts.  The  celling  Congress  has 
placed  on  the  amount  of  funds  available 
from  Project  appropriations  limits  the  In- 
vestigation that  can  take  place.  Recognizing 
this,  the  Bureau  has  studied  those  areas 
where  archaeological  sites  could  be  pro- 
tected rather  than  excavated,  and  it  has  es- 
tablished an  advisory  committee  to  recom- 
mend additional  sources  of  funds  to  assist 
in  the  archaeological  recovery  process.  This 
too  Is  part  of  the  evaluation  system  of  Orme 
and  its  alternatives  as  well  as  of  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  other  proposed  reservoirs.  We 
believe  that  optlmvim  protection  of  archae- 
loglcal  resources  will  result  from  this  pro- 
gram. 
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The  Project  will  require  some  57,000  acres 
of  land.  Of  this  amount  20,000  acres  Is  re- 
quired for  the  aqueduct  and  the  remaining 
37.000  acres  Is  Involved  In  the  four  au- 
thorized reservoirs.  Of  the  lands  needed  for 
the  aqueduct  system,  Indian  lands  make 
up  only  8  percent;  private  lands  in  non- 
Indian  ownership,  30  percent;  and  State 
lands,  27  percent.  The  owners  of  private 
lands,  both  Indian  and  non-Indians,  are 
compensated  when  the  property  Is  taken  and 
State  lands  are  either  exchanged  or  credited 
against  later  in  lieu  selection.  Land  use  im- 
pact from  the  aqueduct  system  is  minimal. 
Land  use  Impact  on  the  Fort  McDowell  In- 
dian Reservation  would  be  high  if  the 
decision  is  eventually  made  to  construct 
Orme  Dam — and  I  do  not  believe  such  a  de- 
cision should  be  made  without  the  clear  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  Indians  affected. 
This  and  other  Impact  areas  are  being  care- 
fully scrutinized  under  the  NEPA  process  in 
weighing  the  Impacts  of  Orme  against  those 
of  its  alternatives. 

Bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  60  percent  of 
Arizona  lands  are  in  public  ownership  and 
an  additional  26.7  percent  are  held  In  trust 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  Indian  tribes. 
Only  16.5  percent  is  privately  held.  By  and 
large  our  residences  must  occupy  and  our 
Job  opportunities  must  take  place  on  this 
16.5  percent.  Most  of  the  60  percent  in  public 
ownership  remains  for  non-development — 
for  wildlife,  for  national  and  State  parks  and 
for  wilderness  experience.  Small  increments 
of  the  public  domain  may  be  needed  from 
time  to  time  to  maintain  the  babitabllity  of 
the  16.5  percent  on  which  we  must  live  and 
work.  For  all  features  of  the  CAP  all  that  Is 
needed  is  0.13  percent  of  public  lands.  Given 
the  public  benefits  this  Project  would  con- 
fer, this  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  building  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  like  any  public 
works  project,  will  have  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  on  the  area  of  con- 
struction during  construction.  Some  adverse 
Impacts  undoubtedly  will  persist  thereafter. 
Most  of  the  permanent  Impacts  are  attribut- 
able to  the  commitment  of  lands  to  project 
purposes.  Right-of-way  for  the  aqueduct  sys- 
tem and  reservoir  areas  will  require  changes 
in  use  of  lands  from  existing  desert  and 
riparian  vegetation  to  aqueduct  and  reser- 
voir. These  kinds  of  impacts  cannot  be 
avoided  if  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  from 
CAP  are  to  become  a  reality  for  the  people  of 
central  Arizona. 

The  recognized  adverse  impacts  of  the  CAP 
are  under  serious  study  at  the  present  time, 
as  ways  are  sought  to  mitigate  them  and  to 
enhance  the  human  and  natiiral  environment 
in  central  Arizona.  I  reject  any  claim  that 
these  matters  are  not  being  given  serious 
consideration.  The  Congress  has  established 
standards  by  which  environmental  matters 
must  be  conslderd  and  has  dictated  processes 
that  must  be  accompllshd  before  action  can 
be  taken.  The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  Endangered  Spcles  Act,  and  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  have  provided 
significant  opportunities  for  review  of  en- 
vironmental consquences,  impacts  on  en- 
dangered species  and  consideration  of  his- 
toric and  ardhaeologlcal  resources.  These 
processes  are  rigorous  and  demanding,  as 
can  easily  be  seen  by  the  number  of  impact 
statements  and  other  reports  that  have 
been  generated  on  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  already.  The  protection  for  environ- 
mental consideration  In  these  statutory 
schemes  is  buttressed  by  the  continuing 
Congressional  oversight  and  appropriations 
processes,  and  by  administrative  reviews 
such  as  this  hearing. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  net  Impact  of  this 
Project  en  man's  environment  In  central 
Arizona  will  be  one  of  enhancement.  The 
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CAP  will  permit  us  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance our  standard  of  living,  it  will  permit 
us  to  maintain  agricultural  greenbelts 
around  o\ir  cities  for  a  much  longer  period 
of  time  than  would  otherwise  be  possible 
without  the  Project  and  will  assure  suf- 
ficient time  for  adequate  reclamation  of 
lands  eventually  withdrawn  from  production. 
It  will  increase  our  recreational  opportuni- 
ties and  will  permit  support  of  additional 
wildlife. 

The  overdrafting  of  groundwaters  in  cen- 
tral Arizona  has  resulted  In  rapidly  lowering 
water  tables  and  the  demise  of  mesqulte 
basques  and  other  varieties  of  desert  vegeta- 
tion as  groundwater  levels  fell  below  the 
plant  root  zones.  This  phenomenon  continues 
and  vrtll  continue  until  overdrafting  is 
alleviated.  Extended  overdrafting  results  in 
subsidence  of  the  land  surface  as  water  pres- 
sures are  relieved  and  the  aquifers  compress. 
Up  to  12  feet  of  subsidence  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  some  parts  of  Arizona.  Environ- 
mentally destructive  earth  fissures  are  as- 
sociated with  this  subsidence.  To  date  these 
cracks  in  the  earth,  by  and  large,  have  been 
confined  to  agricultural  areas. 

With  continued  mining  of  groundwater  by 
the  cities,  however,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  effects  of  differential  sub- 
sidence and  earth  cracking  are  experienced 
by  urban  dwellers.  The  cost  of  city  govern- 
ment, to  residents  and  businesses  will  be 
enormous  and  must  be  avoided  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. I  believe  that  we  can  avoid  some  of 
these  consequences  with  the  Introduction  of 
Central  Arizona  Project  water  and  the  at- 
tendant relief  of  groundwater  overdrafting. 
The  water  supply  and  repayment  contract 
for  the  CAP  entered  into  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  requires  that  agricultural 
users  decrease  their  pumping  of  groundwater 
by  the  amount  of  CAP  water  they  receive. 
In  addition,  allocations  of  municipal  and 
industrial  water  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  effecting  a  balance  between  water  supply 
and  demand,  city  by  city.  These  provisions 
will  have  a  material  impact  on  reducing  over- 
draft, particularly  if  coupled  with  the  kind 
of  groundwater  law  reform  I  believe  Arizona 
must  enact. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  environment 
I  would  discuss  the  alternative  to  CAP  advo- 
cated by  some  of  its  opponents,  that  of 
moving  the  farms  of  central  Arizona  to  lands 
lying  closer  to  the  Colorado  River.  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  serious  environmentalist 
would  not  strongly  oppose  such  a  move  were 
it  in  the  offing  which,  of  course,  it  is  not. 
The  environmental  consequences .  of  such  a 
move  are  staggering.  In  the  first  place,  farms 
abandoned  take  a  very  long  time  to  heal 
and  to  blend  back  into  the  desert.  In  most 
cases,  complete  restoration  probably  can 
never  be  achieved.  In  the  meantime,  aban- 
doned farms  constitute  a  dust  and  aesthetic 
problem.  On  the  other  band,  virtually  all 
lands  that  could  be  diverted  to  agriculture 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Colorado  River 
are  in  public  ownership  and  are  undisturbed 
desert.  I  can  well  imagine  the  clamor  that 
would  arise  from  environmentalists  from  all 
over  this  nation  if  we  were  to  suddenly  pro- 
pose carving  350,000  acres  out  of  the  public 
domain  and  out  of  the  remaining  desert 
habitat  to  subject  it  to  the  plow. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of  new 
agriculture  close  to  the  Colorado  River  would 
be  accompanied  by  highly  saline  retiirn  flows 
to  the  river  as  the  salts  In  the  desert  lands 
were  leached  to  permit  the  production  of 
crops  and  as  excess  water  was  applied  in 
subsequent  operational  years  to  maintain 
salt  balance  within  the  crop  root  zone.  The 
Republic  of  Mexico  could  be  expected  to 
protest  vigorously  such  development.  The 
current  agreement  with  Mexico,  Minute  242, 
Involving  the  salinity  of  waters  delivered  to 
that  nation  Is  based  on  the  imderstandlng 


that  there  will  be  no  additional  agrlcultxiral 
development  along  the  Lower  Colorado  River. 
Transfer  of  central  Arizona's  farms  to  the 
Colorado  River  Is  not  a  very  desirable  al- 
ternative to  the  CAP  for  many  reasons.  In- 
cluding the  undeniable  fact  that  central 
Arizona  needs  the  water  to  alleviate  current 
rates  of  overdraft  and  to  provide  the  water 
supplies  necessary  to  support  growth  of  cen- 
tral Arizona's  cities  and  industries. 

CONCLTTSION 

I  was  bom  and  raised  In  Arizona.  In  my 
youth  it  was  small  in  population,  isolated, 
little  subject  to  change.  Frankly,  I  liked  it 
better  that  way.  But  times  change  and  events 
overtake  us.  My  State  is  now  the  fastest 
growing  in  the  union;  that  growth  is  accel- 
erating. I  wish  it  were  not  so;  I  wish  our 
growth  patterns  had  given  iis  smaller,  more 
diverse  population  centers. 

But  Arlzonans  can  do  little  to  stop  the 
flow  of  people  who  seek  its  climate  and  spe- 
cial way  of  life.  We  can  only  try  to  be  far- 
sighted,  to  shape  as  best  we  may,  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  Water  is  life  in  the 
desert.  We  have  not  always  used  our  water 
wisely,  but  we  are  moving  to  correct  our 
mistakes. 

The  Central  Arizona  Project  is  a  very  old 
dream.  I  first  heard  of  it  from  my  grand- 
father. It  will  not  solve  all  our  problems,  but 
it  will  help.  A  large  majority  of  our  people 
support  it.  It  can  stand  this  additional  re- 
view. 

Our  bi-partisan  unanimous  Congressional 
Delegation,  our  Governor,  our  Legislature, 
the  elected  officials  of  our  cities  all  support 
it.  We  ask  that  the  President  lift  this  cloud 
from  its  future. 

Attachment  1 
(Chart  not  reproducible  in  the  Record.) 

Attachment  2  ■ 
[From   the   University   of  Arizona,    Arizona 

Biu-eau  of  Mines,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  29, 

1976] 

Memorandum 
To:   State  Clearinghoxise,  Arizona. 
Prom:  W.  H.  Dresher,  Director,  Arizona  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 
Re:  State  Clearinghouse  Document  No.  76- 
80-0031     (Draft    Environmental    State- 
ment, Orme  Dam  Site) . 

Inasmuch  as  the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  concerned  with  "geologic  hazards,"  we 
have  examined  the  subject  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  for  the  Orme  Dam 
site  as  regards  the  general  geology  as  de- 
pleted on  our  Maricopa  County  Geologic 
Map*.  We  were  not  able  to  locate  a  geologic 
map  In  the  EIS  as  presented  so  we  have  en- 
larged a  section  of  the  map  so  as  to  empha- 
size some  apparent  (not  to  say  obvious)  re- 
lationships that  we  think  should  at  least  be 
recorded.  Perhaps  some  questions  are  in  or- 
der if  only  because  they  are  not  disposed  of 
in  the  EIS. 

Even  a  ciu'sory  look  at  the  County  map 
suggests  that  there  are  at  least  seven  pos- 
sible fractxu-e  trends  that  project  through  or 
very  close  to  the  proposed  site.  The  rivers 
themselves,  especially  straight  segments, 
likely  are  controlled  by  weakness  zones.  In- 
dependent from  the  question  of  presently 
viable  selsmiclty  is  the  ground  condition  in- 
herited from  the  past  tectonic  activity.  The 
dam  abutments  are  in  two  different  rock 
types  of  diverse  ages.  The  contact  between 
these  is  a  weakness  zone  that  the  river  al- 
ready has  located.  If  the  contact  is  a  fault, 
which  It  might  be,  the  extent  of  shattering 
beneath  the  site  is  an  important  question. 
If  the  contact  is  neaf  v:rtical  then  this  pos- 
sible trouble  zone  could  extend  to  depth 
beyond  the  limits  of  excavation,  grouting, 


•This  map  is  available  to  the  public  for 
$0.75. 


etc.  This  is  but  one  contact  question.  When 
grouped  with  the  other  trends  the  site  ap- 
pears to  be  a  focus  of  fracture  intersection. 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  of  intersec- 
tion of  two  major  regional  drainages,  the 
Verde  and  Salt  River  systems.  Ground  con- 
dition, then,  seems  very  important,  especially 
when  its  relevant  characteristics  are  buried 
from  view.  It  would  seem  to  be  essential  to 
ask  whether  or  not  the  site  study  budget  and 
effort  was  sufficient  to  evaluate  the  geologic 
complexities  that  appear  to  be  involved. 

Regarding  selsmiclty,  the  youngest  rocks, 
other  than  alluvium,  are  volcanic  rocks — 
basalts.  Because  magma  finds  its  way  to  the 
surface  via  fractures  these  volcanlcs  pro- 
vide two  types  of  information:  (l)  possible 
directional  trends,  and  (2)  the  date  of  the 
magmatic  event.  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
EIS  that  any  dating  was  done  on  these  vol- 
canlcs. 

At  the  very  least  it  seems  logical  to  con- 
clude that  there  has  been  more  than  one  tec- 
tonic event  in  the  general  dam  site  region, 
that  is,  there  is  a  sense  of  repetition  in  the 
pEist. 

In  summary,  the  Orme  Dam  site,  from  a 
cursory  and  generalized  review,  represents  a 
site  with  sufficient  geologic  complexity  to 
warrant  considerable  sensitivity  on  the  part 
of  the  site  Investigators.  The  EIS  gives  no  in- 
dication that  there  are  any  abnormal  geo- 
logic conditions  worth  mentioning.  Indeed, 
the  EIS  gives  no  indication  that  a  geologic 
hazard  analysis  was  even  considered  for  the 
project!. 


The  UNivERsrry  of  Arizona, 

Arizona  Bureau  op  Mines, 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  July  IS,  1976. 
Mr.  Weslzt  E.  Steiner, 
Executive  Director, 
Arizona  Water  Commission, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiner  :  This  letter  is  in  response 
to  your  questions  by  phone  of  7/14/78  con- 
cerning the  details  of  our  statement  to  the 
Arizona  State  Clearinghouse  regarding  State 
Clearinghouse  Document  No.  76-80-0031, 
"Draft  Environmental  Statement,  Orme  Dam 
Site",  and  our  findings  resulting  from  subse- 
quent discussions  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  con- 
cerning their  professional  evaluation  of  the 
geologic  aspects  of  the  Orme  Dam  Site. 

First,  by  way  of  background,  the  Arizona 
Bxireau  of  Mines  is  an  agency  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  exists  as  a  division  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  Among  other  functions, 
the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines  has  historically 
served  as  the  geological  survey  of  the  State. 
Such  surveys  exist  in  nearly  every  state  of 
the  nation  under  varK)us  organizational  for- 
mats. The  principal  value  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  their  knowledge  and  Interpretive 
capability  of  the  geological  environment  of 
their  respective  states.  The  Arizona  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  a  participant  in  the  State  Clear- 
inghouse review  process  and  generally  reviews 
project  proposals  with  a  view  to  either  the 
mineral  potential  or  the  geological  hazard 
potential  of  the  region  to  be  involved  In  the 
project.  The  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines  em- 
ploys professionally  trained  people  in  the 
fields  of  geology,  mineralogy,  mining  and 
mineral  processing.  Part  of  the  function  of 
these  people  as  part  of  the  review  process  is 
to  render  an  opinion  based  on  their  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  docu- 
ment submitted  for  review.  These  opinions 
are  ultimately  examined  and  consolidated  by 
my  office  and  the  reply  made  to  the  State 
Clearinghouse  over  my  signature. 

The  Orme  Dam  Site  Draft  EIS  was  reviewed 
by  Dr.  H.  Wesley  Peirce,  the  staff  geologist 
who  is  responsible  for  environmental  geology 
(which  Includes  geological  hazards) .  I  have 
appended  a  copy  of  our  review  statement 
>dated  6/29/76  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Peirce.  Ba- 
acally,  the  review  statement  submitted  to  the 
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Clearinghouse  states  it  is 
the  subject  dralt  EIS  was 
treatment  of  the  geologic  si 
site  as  regards  possible  problems 
detailed  investigation  as  well 
of  the  general  results  of  any- 
made  in  thLs  regard.  This  opi|ilon 
upon  data  in  our  files  and 
able  to  the  public  which 
Orme   Dam  site   is   potentialfjr 
fractured  and  may  contain  on 
lyln^  between  the  two  abutmejits 

We  included  a  general 
area  surrounding  the  dam 
sized  on  it  faults  and  fracture 
ties  indicated  on  the  Manco|>a 
ologlc   map  as  prepared   by 
others  of  our  staff  in  1957.  The 
no  geologic  map,  therefore  thi  re 
for  us  to  evaluate  the  level  of 
Reclamation's  sensitivity  to  po 
problems.  Our  review 
to  the  State  Clearinghouse 
than  our  file  copies  were  mad  > 
release  was  made.  It  was  our 
review  of  the  EIS  would  be 
others  received  by  the  Clearlngjii 
mltted   to  the   Bureau   of 
their  consideration  and,  hope^lly, 
and  discussion  in  their  Final 
Statement  on  the  project. 

We  now  know  that  a  citlzfen 
offices  of  the  State  Clearinghi  luse 
the  week  of  July  4th  and  ask 
celved  copies  of  the  submlsslo^ 
ious  respondents  to  the  Orme 
EIS.  This  individual  then  sin 
apparently   fed   it  to   one   or 
Phoenix  newspapers.  Subsequently, 
PM,  July  9th,  Mr.  Tom  Kuhn 
Republic  phoned  my  office  and 
content  of  our  "press  release". 
Kuhn  that  we  had  made  no 
that  our  only  public  commeni 
Dam  Site  project  was  to  the 
house.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Kuhn 
ignorant  of  the  State 
process  I  explained  it  to  him.  I 
the  text  of  our  review 
also  Indicated  that  it  was  my 
even  If  fracturing  or  faulting 
the  site  an  engineering  evaluation 
to  determine  If  the  site  was 
i.e.,  the  presence  of  fractures 
does  not  necessarily  preclude 
tlon  of  a  dam.  A  simple 
Kuhn's  articles  In  the  Arlzoni 
July  10th,  the  Arizona  Daily 
and  14th,  with  the  Arizona  Buk-eau 
review   statement   reveals    the 
license"  of  the  news  media  in 
situation. 

On  Monday,  July  12th.  Mr. 
your  office,  phoned  me  to 
tion  and  to  assure  me  that 
that   the   Bureau  of  Reclamation 
formed  test  borings  at  the  proposed 
had  considered  their  data  to 
technical,  and  that  it  wasn't 
the  Draft  ETS.  He  then  invitee 
Dr.  Peirce  to  accompany  him 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on 
day. 

On  Tuesday.  July  13th,  Dr 
Mr.  Clark  and  accompanied 
reau  of  Reclamation  offices  in 
Pugh  and  several  of  his  Bureai; 
tion  staff,  including  geologists 
status  and  position  on  the  su 
Clark  and  Dr.  Peirce.  The 
open  and  friendly  with  mutua 
of  the  professional  aspects  of  th 
Peirce  reports  the  following  fin  Sings 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was 
Important  of  the  possible  geolfcgic 
described  by  Dr.  Peirce;  2)  the 
lamation  has  focused  on  the3< 
the  past  and  intends  to  condi  ct 
studies  of  certain  of  the  ge<no^< 
Apparently  time,  money,  and 
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tion of  the  local  Indian  tribe  has  Impaired 
their  progress  to  this  point;  3)  at  the  time 
the  Draft  EIS  was  drawn  up  It  had  been  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pugh  and  his  staff  that  tech- 
nical matters  such  as  pertained  to  the  ge- 
ologic conditions  of  the  site  would  not  be 
the  concern  of  the  public  and  therefore  the 
Bvireau's  knowledge  and  considerations  of 
this  matter  was  not  included  in  the  Draft 
EIS;  4)  a  single  sentence  expressing  their 
concern  for  faulting  at  the  site  had  inadvert- 
ently been  omitted  from  the  Draft  EIS  some- 
time during  or  prior  to  printing  the  docu- 
ment. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation personnel  have  been  thorough  in 
their  preliminary  examination  of  the  ge- 
ological aspects  of  the  Orme  Dam  site  and 
that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  potential 
problems  of  the  site  and  that  they  recognize 
the  need  for  additional  investigations  before 
a  final  decision  is  made  on  how  a  dam  should 
be  designed.  Our  only  point  of  disagreement 
with  the  Bureau  personnel  is  how  much  and 
what  geological  information  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  EIS.  We  contend  that  such  in- 
formation is  not  too  technical  for  public  un- 
derstanding (if  for  no  other  reason,  we  too 
are  members  of  the  "public")  and  that  po- 
tentially hazardous  situations  caused  by  ge- 
ological phenomena  or  conditions  can  be  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  environment  inas- 
much as  physical  and  mental  health  and 
safety  should  also  be  a  part  of  environmental 
considerations,  especially  those  who  are 
downstream  from  a  large  reservoir ! 
.  Lastly,  we  deplore  the  conclusion  of  the 
news  media  that  the  presence  of  fractures  or 
faults  automatically  precludes  the  compe- 
tency of  any  dam  structure.  This  is  a  decision 
which  ultimately  must  be  made  by  engineers 
based  on  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  site 
with  respect  to  the  structure  to  be  built  on 
the  site.  The  Important  thing,  however,  is  to 
have  in  hand  the  geologic  criteria  essential  to 
overall  project  viability. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn-LiAM  H.  Dresheh, 

Director. 

[Prom  the  University  of  Arizona,  Arizona  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  July  16,  1976] 
Memorandum 
To:  State  Clearinghouse  Agency,  Arizona. 
From :  W.  H.  Dresher,  Director. 
Regarding:  A  supplemental  statement  appli- 
cable to  State  Clearinghouse  Document 
No.    76-80-0031     (Draft    Environmental 
Statement,  Orme  Dam  Site ) . 
The  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines  first  com- 
mented on  the  subject  document  In  a  re- 
sponse  dated   June   29,    1976.   This   original 
commentary  was  directed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation    via    the    Clearinghouse.    From 
the  Clearinghouse,  a  copy  was  obtained  by  an 
Individual  and  used  In  a  manner  not  origi- 
nally Intended  by  us.  Newspaper  headlines 
wholly  distorted   our  position,  therefore  we 
feel  compelled  to  Insert  clarification  to  ac- 
company our  original  comments. 

Our  Initial  effort  was  a  response  to  the 
draft  (preliminary)  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  It  was  our  Intention  to  encourage 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  render  a  more 
complete  statement  regarding  geologic  phe- 
nomena known  to  be  a  part  of  the  local 
geologic  scene.  A  clear  distinction  should  be 
made  between  what  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
geologists  actually  know  and  what  little  was 
shared  In  the  Environmental  Statement. 

By  personal  contact  with  staff  members  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  July  13,  1976, 
(Including  two  geologists)  we  were  able  to 
ascertain  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  not 
only  is  aware  of  the  geological  factors  we 
cited  but  plans  to  conduct  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  these  factors. 
In  summary,  the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines 


has  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  program  of 
geologic  Investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. However,  we  do  think  that  it  is 
Important  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
render  a  more  complete  statement  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  local  geology  and  to  especially 
point  out  the  more  Important  geologic  Influ- 
ences that  affect  the  design  of  a  dam  at  this 
site  as  part  of  their  environmental  Impact 
statement.  We  lu^e  them  to  do  so  In  this 
Pinal  Environmental  Statement.  Addition- 
ally, we  should  like  a  review  of  any  known 
geologic  factors  that  might  Influence  the 
escape  of  significant  quantities  of  water  be- 
yond the  Immediate  confines  of  the  dam. 


Attachment  3 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

March  12. 1977. 
Subject:   Review  of  status  and  findings  of 
Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir  site  evaluation 
and  preliminary  design  concepts. 
Mr.  Wesley  Steiner, 

State  Water  Engineer,  Arizona  Water  Com- 
mission, Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Dear  Mr.  Steineh:  At  the  request  of  the 
Arizona  Water  Commission  I  have  reviewed 
various  general  and  specific  documents  per- 
taining to  the  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir  site 
investigations  which  have  been  curtailed 
pending  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  projects  via- 
bility. In  addition  to  various  general  docu- 
ments, state  and  federal  maps.  etc.  which 
discuss  regional  geology,  selsmlclty  and  sim- 
ilar matters  I  have  specifically  studied  the 
following: 

1.  Geologic  Exploration — Resume  for  Mc- 
Dowell Orme  Damslte,  dated  1976. 

2.  Maxwell  Project.  Maxwell  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Geologic  Data  for  Feasibility  Esti- 
mates, U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Robert 
A.  Vehrs,  dated  January  1963. 

3.  Draft  Environmental  Statement,  Orme 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Lower  Colorado  Region. 

In  addition  I  have  discussed  the  project  In 
the  office  and  at  the  Orme  and  Stewart  Moun- 
tain Dam  sites.  In  addition  T  have  been  driven 
over  much  of  the  reservoir  area  with  Mr. 
Benson  Scott  (Engineer) ,  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Cox  (Geologist)  from  the  Arizona  Water 
Commission,  and  Messrs.  Joe  Kreutz  (En- 
gineer), Richard  Raymond  (Geologist),  and 
Paul  D.  Wold  (Geologist)  from  the  TJ.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

At  present,  the  completed  investigations 
have  only  proceeded  to  the  feasibility  and 
environmental  statement  level.  Design 
studies  which  were  being  Initiated  to  pro- 
vide additional  needed  detail  have  been  tem- 
porarily curtailed 

The  reservoir  area  has  relatively  gentle 
topography  with  a  stable  parameter  from 
both  the  shore  stability  and  seepage  loss  po- 
tential standpoints.  The  reservoir  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  mass  of  relatively  im- 
pervious high  elevation  bedrock  around  the  • 
reservoir  perimeter  except  at  the  dam  and 
dike  sites.  The  reservoir  water  retention  ca- 
pability has  been  adequately  proven  for  the 
site  therefore,  no  real  additional  concern  for 
this  factor  should  be  involved  except  to  de- 
termine the  detailed  information  necessary 
to  design  and  construct  a  water  tight  dam 
and  dike. 

The  geology  of  the  area  is  complex  but  not 
particularly  adverse.  The  dam  site  Is  broad 
and  topographically  gentle.  There  Is  plenty 
of  worKlng  space  for  construction  and  river 
diversion,  therefore,  with  the  existing  up- 
stream reservoir  storage  capacity  available 
there  should  be  relatively  few  construction 
site  or  schedule  problems.  The  geologic  in- 
formation to  date  does  not  Indicate  any  par- 
ticularly difficult  or  expensive  safety  or  seep- 
age control  requirements  for  the  dam  or  ^^ 
the  dike.  Although  considerable  additional 
Biirface    and    subsurface    exploration    and 
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analysis  will  be  prudent  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility for  imforeseen  problems  affecting  the 
construction  schedule  and  costs,  the  avail- 
able data  establish  to  a  reasonable  degree 
for  the  present  stage  of  investigation  that 
a  safe  dam  and  dike  can  be  developed  at  the 
site  without  any  major  unusual  or  expensive 
provisions. 

The  presently  conceived  design  of  the  dam 
and  dike  as  compacted  earthflll  structures 
with  positive  cutoffs  to  bedrock  is  proper. 
Provided  that  any  bedrock  fractures  and/or 
openwork  fault  breccia  are  grouted.  With 
adequate  investigational  data,  analysis,  and 
design  coupled  with  proper  monitoring  of 
construction  and  operations  the  safety  of 
the  dam  and  dike  can  be  assiired. 

Because  the  dam  and  reservoir  are  In  a 
moderately  seismic  area  continued  considera- 
tion of  the  selsmlclty  of  the  project  Is  nec- 
essary. The  faults  at  the  dam  site  should  be 
further  defined,  however  they  appear  to  be 
a  Tertiary  Age  and  long  Inactive. 

Because  the  flood  pool  could  Impinge  on 
the  Stewart  Mountain  Dam  and  Power  House 
we  visited  this  facility  to  review  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  studies  of  the  probable  prob- 
lems associated  with  Its  occasional  Inunda- 
tion. This  dam  Is  buttress  arch  structure  with 
a  gated  spillway  on  the  left  abutment.  There 
are  potential  safety  problems  Involved  with 
raising  the  reservoir  level  above  the  con- 
servation level,  however,  they  are  all  amen- 
able to  economical  solution.  Chief  among  the 
problems  being  addressed  are  drainage  pro- 
visions In  the  abutments  to  preclude  the  de- 
velopment of  high  pressures  in  the  rock 
downstream  of  the  dam  which  could  con- 
ceivably cause  Instability  upon  rapid  draw- 
down of  the  Orme  reservoir.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  the  reconsideration  of  the  operation 
of  the  spillway  chute  during  flood  discharge 
due  to  high  backwater  occasioned  by  the 
downstream  reservoir  pool  level  which  will 
change  the  spillway  operation  from  that  con- 
templated in  the  original  design.  Concrete 
deterioration  which  currently  exists  in  the 
dam  Is  a  potential  problem  but  it  should  not 
be  exaggerated  by  the  Orme  reservoir  In- 
undation and  operation.  The  spillway  chute 
should  however,  be  redesigned. 

The  possibility  of  a  hazard  potential  to 
Orme  Dam  lii  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the 
Stewart  Mountain  Dam  exists  but  should  be 
minimal  and  not  of  a  potentially  catastrophic 
nature.  Under  a  failure  hypothesis  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  most  likely  mode  would  be 
the  rapid  drawdown  of  the  Orme  reservoir 
at  which  time  there  would  be  sufficient  ca- 
pacity in  the  combined  reservoirs  for  the 
liberated  water. 

On  the  basis  of  my  studies  of  available 
data,  discussion  with  knowledgeable  profes- 
sional engineers  and  geologists  working  on 
the  project,  and  my  personal  site  Inspection 
and  observations,  I  believe  that  the  site  In- 
vestigations have  been  progressing  well  for 
the  present  stage  of  development  and  that 
they  should  be  carried  to  completion  as  a 
basis  for  flnal  evaluations  because  there  Is 
currently  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  par- 
ticularly difficult  design  or  construction 
problems  exist  at  the  site.  Remaining  ques- 
tions are  not  related  to  either  economic  or 
safety  feasibility  but  are  design  detail  ques- 
tions. This  does  not  mean  that  the  studies 
that  are  still  required  are  unimportant  or  can 
be  shortened.  I  mean  that  the  geomorphlc 
and  engineering  geology  work  must  be  com- 
pleted to  permit  final  cost  evaluations  to  be 
made  and  final  designs  to  be  undertaken. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  major  geologic  haz- 
ards at  the  site  that  could  pose  serious  tech- 
nical feaslbUlty  questions. 

W.  A.  Wahler, 
Registered  Engineer,  Arizona  No.  7747 
Registered     Engineering     Geologist 
California  No.  EC944. 


Attachment  4 
St.  Cloud  State  Universitt, 
College  op  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 

St.  Cloud  Minn.,  January  7, 1977. 
Jack  B.  Woody, 

Endangered  Species  Coordiruitor,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Dear  Mr.  Woody:  In  response  to  your  let- 
ters of  July  20,  August  6,  and  December  16, 
1976,  I  am  submitting  comments  on  the  rec- 
ommended critical  habitat  proposed  for  Bald 
Eagles  m  Arizona.  These  comments  are  based 
on: 

1.  Memoranda  dated  May  14  and  July  2, 
1976,  from  the  acting  regional  director.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Boulder  City.  Nevada. 

2.  The  Southern  Bald  Eagle  in  Arizona. 
Endangered  Species  Report  #1.  1976  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

3.  An  undated  compilation  entitled:  Rec- 
ommended Critical  Habitat  for  Southern 
Bald  Eagles  In  Arizona. 

4.  My  own  knowledge  of  eagle  behavior  and 
ecology  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  eagle 
ranges.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  In  that  I  do 
not  have,  and  have  not  read,  the  document 
upon  which  the  comments  of  Mr.  Robert 
Jantzen,  Mr.  William  D.  Hurst,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Wlrth  apparently  have  been  made. 

I.  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  wish  to  enter  Into 
a  dialogue  on  the  subspeclation  of  Bald  Ea- 
gles. Let  it  be  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
the  possibility  of  one,  two  or  more  forms 
exists,  that  some  populations  are  in  greater 
danger  of  extirpation.  Whatever  the  causes, 
than  are  others,  and  that  all  populations 
should  be  maintained  for  as  long  as  possible 
for  their  aesthetic  benefits  to  the  human 
population.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  disappearance  of  an  eagle 
population  anywhere,  anytime,  is  due,  en- 
tirely, to  the  activities  of,  by  and  for  those 
same  human  populations. 

II.  Description,  enumeration  and/or  evalu- 
ation of  habitat  requirements  Is  difficult, 
even  when  a  great  amount  of  field  data  has 
been  collected.  I  realize  that  a  standard  dis- 
tance from  a  river's  edge  or  a  nest  site  Is  the 
most  practical  way  to  establish  a  protected 
area.  However,  requirements  more  important 
than  boundaries  must  be  met,  i.e.  food,  in 
the  form  of  fish  primarily,  and  fishing  sites; 
suitable  nest  sites;  an  abundance  of  loafing 
sites;  and,  unfortunately,  Isolation.  This  lat- 
ter not,  however,  because  It  is  called  fbr  by 
the  eagles,  but  because  it  is  the  only  way  to 
protect  them  from  what  is,  I  think,  the  num- 
ber one  destroyer  of  these  populations — rlfies 
and  shotguns. 

The  several  proposals  indicate  that  all 
areas  within  (a)  500  miles,  (b)  >4  mile,  (c) 
Vf,  mile  of  the  rivers  are  to  be  included  in 
the  critical  area.  From  what  I  have  observed, 
that  much  space  fs  not  necessary  for  most 
eagle  pairs,  and  for  a  rare  few  pairs  that 
would  not  be  nearly  enough.  In  all  raptors, 
Including  the  nocturnal  species,  there  Is  a 
great  variation  In  individual  pair  behavior 
and  even  between  members  of  a  pair  so  far 
as  their  protection  of  nest  sites  and  eggs, 
attention  to  young,  fleeing  the  site,  abandon- 
ment, etc. 

Behavior  also  chaneres  constantly  during 
the  nesting  season.  There  may  be  a  long 
period  of  residency  at  a  site  prior  to  the  ac- 
tual nesting  or  almost  none,  and  attention 
to  the  nest  may  continue  long  into  the 
summer,  and  even  Into  late  fall.  Especially, 
nests  may  be  repaired  in  fall. 

A  wide  area  along  a  river  is  not  necessary, 
even  when/If  It  Is  economically  possible,  and 
nothing  will  be  wide  enough  to  keep  gunners 
out!  (I  am  a  hunter;  I  don't  dislike  guns.) 

m.  Last  winter  during  our  visit  In  Arizona 
we  saw  only  a  relatively  few  miles  of  river 
vegetation.  We  suggested  that  many  of  the 
trees  being  used  by  eagles  were  apparently 


quite  old  and  would  not  last  long  and  that 
there  were  not  many  potential  nest  tree  re- 
placements. I've  been  told  that  one  nest  tree 
did  fall  later  In  the  year.  Fortunately  Ari- 
zona eagles  do  use  cliffs  and  pinnacles  which 
are  In  many  ways  safer  and  certainly,  if  the 
records  are  correct,  the  nests  last  longer.  But, 
any  long  range  plan  should  have  a  nest-loaf 
tree  replacement  project  as  part  of  it. 

I  am  a  flrm  believer  in  artificial  nest  site 
and  loafing  site  construction,  especially 
where  these  structures  may  hold  a  popula- 
tion or  a  pair  of  birds  in  an  area  until  nat- 
ural sites  can  be  developed.  An  artificial  nest, 
constructed  by  my  students  and  me  in  Wis- 
consin, was  utilized  by  a  pair  of  eagles  and 
was  successful  to  hatching.  Other  workers 
In  Michigan,  Ohio  and  California  are  at- 
tempting to  make  use  of  them  in  special 
situations.  (An  engineer  or  prop  man  who 
can  build  a  giant  shark  or  a  King  Kong  or 
even  a  domed  stadium  can  surely  build 
fake  trees.) 

IV.  Some  persons  have  suggested  that  res- 
ervoirs are  not  used  by  eagle  populations.  I 
believe  that  large  Impoundments  may  be 
much  like  large  Minnesota  lakes  which  are 
heavily  utilized  by  resident -breeding  eagles. 
As  many  as  fifty  pairs  may  be  nesting  around 
Winnlbigoshish  and  Leech  Lakes.  The  neces- 
sities are  there:  fish,  nest  trees,  loaf  trees. 

Extensive  fishing  in  the  vrinter  by  large 
numbers  of  eagles  is  common  below  the  dams 
forming  the  Missouri  River  reservoirs  in 
South  Dakota.  Recent  reports  from  friends  . 
suggest  much  use  of  several  large  reservolMr 
in  the  Western  states.  I  admit  publish^ 
communications  to  support  this  are  not /<msy 
to  find.  I  also  suspect  that  the  wat«fowl 
which  are  attracted  to  these  areas  and'  which 
have  a  high  mortality  are  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion for  the  eagles. 

V.  Feeding  and  food  supplies  should  be  no 
problem — so  long  as  the  fish  are  free  of  blo- 
cldes.  Fishing  in  many  reservoirs  is  very  good 
so  far  as  sport  fishermen  are  concerned — 
why  not  as  well  for  eagles — especially  since 
eagles  do  not  disdain  carp  and  shad  and 
other  rough  fish  as  many  fishermen  do. 

Fish,  dead  or  Injured  and  discarded,  or 
hooked  and  lost  by  fishermen  provides  a 
large  part  of  the  food  of  many  eagles  on 
heavily  fished  lakes  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  Dozens  of  .baits,  leaders,  bob- 
bers and  other  gear  are  found  In  eagle  nests 
and  hooks  have  caused  the  death  of  more 
than  one  individual. 

I  do  not  believe  a  shortage  of  prey  species 
is  likely  and  the  size  utilized  does  not  seem 
to  be  Important.  I've  seen  htindreds  of  3-5 
Inch  and  6-10  Inch  fish  being  eaten  each 
year.  Eagles  will  also  use  large  individuals,  or 
in  some  cases,  where  fisheries  have  refuse.  I.e. 
heads  and  guts,  only  these  parts  when  placed 
out  for  them  will  be  eaten. 

If  necessary,  on  a  temporary  basis,  carp 
could  be  provided  as  forage  fish  In  shallow 
ponds  as  has  been  done  for  breeding  wood 
storks  in  Florida.  However,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  good  Idea  to  feed  any  species  In  this  way. 
VI.  I  do  not  believe  that  most  human  dis- 
turbances are  a  factor  In  nest  success,  or 
winter  population  concentration,  or  nest  lo- 
cation. There  is  a  great  amount  of  documen- 
tation of  eegle-human  compatibility.  Nesting 
territories  in  the  Chippewa  Forest  in  north- 
em  Minnesota  are  rarely  Isolated,  and  eagles 
live  in  downtown  Prescott,  Wisconsin  and 
Yankton,  South  Dakota  all  winter. 

Boats  do  not  bother,  nor  do  fixed  wing  air- 
craft, but  I  view  with  great  alarm  the  us^ 
by  your  survey  crews  (and  others  too)  of 
helicopters.  Eagles  are  afraid,  possibly  terri- 
fied by  them.  At  the  Bald  Eagle  symposium 
held  in  Ohio  In  1965,  all  eagle  biologists 
agreed  not  to  use  helicopters  In  their  investi- 
gations and  to  my  knowledge  none  of  them 
do.  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  my  own  arti- 
ficial nest  with  piping  eggs,  as  well  as  a  near- 
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by  osprey  nest,  was 
low-flying  helicopters  on  m 
(By  the  way,  Todd,  1971  Is  not 
literature  reference  section  of 
Endangered  Species  Report, 
pens  In  Arizona,  I  honestly 
copter  flights  within  a  mile 
should   be  banned.  I  know 
aircraft  safety,  maneuverability 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
necessary  for  eagle  studies 
flxed-wlng  aircraft  they  ough|t 

Visits  by  foot  or  by  boat  to 
up  Into  a  nest  for  banding 
checks,  even  weekly  for  the 
seasons  In  one  case,  have  no 
denment  In  any  of  my  studl^ 

In  our  area  operation  of 
the  early  part  of  the  nestlni ; 
clally  at  night.  Is  suspected 
mental.   It  may  be  below  ztro 
eagles  have  eggs,  at  least  belpw 
would  seem  likely  that  A. 
would  also  be  disrupting 
the  incubation  period.  Use  ol 
the  close  vicinity  of  eagle 
detrimental  too. 

Vn.  I  have  read  and  re-; 
documents  provided.  I  am  In 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
future  of  the  bald  eagle  In 
seem  to  rest  not  on  the  lock|ng 
areas  of  land  under  the  label 
Itat,  but  In  learning  just  what 
the  habitat  are  actually  the 
developing   those   factors 
and  MTlth  the  following  excerdt, 
explanation  of  bow  the  critliria 
arrived  at  and  no  basis  for 
selected  Is  critical  to  the  survival 
cies.  In  fact,  it  contains  no 
mation  whatsoever.  What  are 
qulrements  of  the  Southern 
are  these  requirements  sattsfl4d 
proposed    for    critical   hablta ; 
Why   Is   this  the  most 
minimal  amount  of  habitat  tl: 
for  survival  as  set  forth  in  th 
tlon?" 

Further,  I  urge  that  the 
Service  Join  with  as  many  othfer 
Individuals  as  Is  necessary  tc 
"Program  for  Bald  Eagle 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
pecially,  points  2,  3,  6,  7  of  the 
ment;  points  6,  7,  8,  10.  11,  12 
segment  and  1,  2,  5,  7  of 
segment  should  be  carried 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me 
comments. 
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In  Arizona  we  are  xising 
as  fast  as  the  natural  replenishment 
support  the  State's  existing 
economy.  This  is  possible 
Ing  our  groxmdwater  bank 
service  area  of  the  Central 
we   are    overdrawing    our 
sources  at  a  rate  of  1.8  millicin 
year.  Obviously,  this  Is  a  practice 
not  continue  without  limit, 
a  way  to  balance  supply  and 
Btrophic  day  of  reckoning  lies 

Phase  n  of  the  Arizona 
Is  at  the  printer's  and  shoiid 
for  distribution  later  this  mo  ath 
It  becomes  available  I  wouli  I 
copy  as  a  part  of  the  record 
In  Phase  II  the  Arizona  Wafer 
has  attempted  to  articulate 
futures  available  to  Arizona. 

At  this  time  I  would  like 
chart  form  some  of  the 
Phase  II  study  as  they  relate 
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that  make  up  the  principal  service  area  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project.  Those  who  op- 
pose the  CAP  contend  that  we  don't  need  the 
Project,  that  we  have  plenty  of  water  without 
it.  I  believe  that  the  charts  that  I  will  show 
you  from  the  Phase  n  effort  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  this  claim. 

First  let's  look  at  the  water  supply  situa- 
tion in  Pima  County  for  the  period  1970  to 
2020.  Bear  in  mind  that  Arizona's  second 
largest  city,  Tucson,  is  located  in  Pima  Coun- 
ty and  that  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  cop- 
per is  produced  within  its  boundaries.  The 
upper  line  marked  Alternative  I  shows  the 
water  requirements  associated  with  popula- 
tion projections  of  the  Arizona  State  Office 
of  Economic  Planning  and  Development.  This 
projection  was  selected  by  the  Arizona  Water 
Commission  to  represent  the  upper  limit  of 
what  might  be  anticipated  in  the  way  of 
growth.  Alternative  II  represents  a  median 
level  of  growth  as  projected  by  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Economic  Security.  Alterna- 
tive in  represents  median  growth  with  a  re- 
duction in  agricultural  acreage  to  effect  a 
balance  between  water  supply  and  use. 

The  blue  line,  the  lowest  line  on  the  chart, 
represents  the  dependable  water  supply.  The 
difference  between  this  line  and  any  of  the 
others  represents  the  amount  of  overdraft  or 
deficiency.  The  surge  In  the  water  supply 
line,  the  blue  line,  between  1985  and  1990 
represents  the  supply  added  by  the  CAP. 

In  Alternative  m  for  Pima  County,  all 
agricultural  acreage  has  been  retired  by  year 
2000.  Currently,  use  Is  occurring  at  a  rate 
equal  to  4.7  times  dependable  supply  and 
results  in  an  overdraft  of  approximately  270,- 
000  acre-feet  per  year.  In  year  2000,  were  all 
agricultural  uses  of  water  retired  the  \ise 
rate  would  still  be  3.3  times  dependable 
supply.  By  year  2020,  with  modest  growth  and 
zero  agriculture  this  imbalance  would  in- 
crease to  3.7  times  dependable  supply  and 
an  annual  rate  of  overdraft  of  approximately 
200,000  acre-feet  per  year  would  prevail.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  absent  Central 
Arizona  Project,  there  is  no  way  that  the 
water  resoiirces  of  the  area  can  be  managed 
to  meet  needs  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
short  of  retiring  all  agriculture  and  closing 
down  all  major  industrial  users  of  water.  The 
only  other  alternative  would  be  to  move  out 
a  substantial  number  of  those  people  living 
there  today. 

The  next  chart  shows  that  with  the  Central 
Ai-izona  Project  delivering  anticipated  sup- 
plies to  Pima  County,  balanced  conditions 
are  achievable  with  the  retirement  of  agri- 
cultxu'e.  The  Introduction  of  this  additional 
supply  enables  management  of  water  re- 
sources and  demands  to  achieve  a  balance. 
Without  the  introduction  of  CAP  imports 
an  acceptable  management  plan  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  third  chart  presents  the  water  supply 
use  situation  In  Pinal  County  where  water 
today  is  being  used  3.3  times  as  fast  as 
Mother  Nature  replenishes  it  and  an  annual 
overdraft  of  620,000  acre-feet  per  year  Is 
being  experienced.  With  the  Importation  of 
CAP  water,  overdrafting  will  be  eliminated 
and  a  recharging  of  groundwater  reserves 
win  be  experienced  for  a  number  of  years. 
VTlth  the  length  of  the  period  of  recharge 
depending  upon  the  actual  growth  rate  ex- 
perienced in  the  county.  The  chart  shows 
that  with  the  importation  of  CAP  water  and 
a  retirement  of  agricultiu'al  lands  xmder 
Alternative  m,  a  balance  between  water 
supply  and  demand  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  study  period.  By  year  2020 
existing  harvested  acreage  would  have  been 
reduced  by  approximately  40  percent. 

The  fourth  chart  shows  the  situation  in 
Maricopa  County.  Currently,  Marlcopans  are 
using  water  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  re- 
plenishment rate  so  that  an  annual  over- 


draft of  slightly  over  900,000  acre-feet  per 
year  results.  With  the  importation  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  and  a  61  percent  reduc- 
tion in  harvested  acres,  it  Is  possible  to 
achieve  balance  between  supply  and  use 
In  Maricopa  County. 

A  comparison  of  supply  and  use  for  the 
County  as  a  whole,  however,  masks  a  multi- 
tude of  institutional  constraints  to  making 
existing  agricultural  supplies  available  for 
municipal  use.  Most  of  the  dependable  sup- 
plies available  to  Maricopa  County  attach  to 
lands  in  the  Salt  River  Project,  the  Roose- 
velt Irrigation  District,  and  the  Salt  River 
Indian  Reservation.  The  water  rights  to 
these  supplies  belong  to  the  water  users  and 
landowners  lying  within  the  district  and 
reservation  boundaries  and  under  existing 
laws  and/or  contractual  constraints,  these 
supplies  cannot  be  moved  to  areas  lying 
outside  those  boundaries.  In  any  event,  the 
studies  of  the  Water  Commission  indicate 
that  the  full  supplies  available  to  the  Salt 
River  Project  and  Roosevelt  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
urbanization  within  district  boundaries. 

As  depicted  on  the  next  chart,  the  areas 
of  Maricopa  County  that  lie  outside  the  Salt 
River  Indian  Reservation  and  the  service 
areas  of  the  Salt  River  Project  and  the  Roose- 
velt Irrigation  District  have  a  very  limited 
dependable  supply.  Current  uses  are  over 
six  times  dependable  supply  and  an  annual 
overdraft  of  770,000  acre-feet  persists.  Even 
If  all  agricultural  lands  were  retired  as  shown 
under  Alternative  III  a  balance  could  not  be 
achieved  and  an  overdraft  of  126,000  acre-feet 
per  year  would  prevail  by  2020. 

The  last  chart  shows  that  with  the  im- 
portation of  Central  Arizona  Project  sup- 
plies to  the  areas  of  Maricopa  County  that 
He  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Salt  River 
Project,  Roosevelt  Irrigation  District  and  Salt 
River  Indian  Reservation  it  Is  possible  to 
balance  supply  and  demand  with  a  66  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  harvested  acreage  of 
agriculture.  The  84,000  acres  of  harvested 
cropland  remaining  in  year  2020  will  permit 
maintenance  of  greenbelts  In  tl^e  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  Maricopa  County. 

There  is  no  practicable  way  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  large  area  in  Maricopa  County 
or  of  the  Tucson  metropolitan  -area  in  Pima 
County  other  than  completion  of  the  CAP 
and  importation  of  Arizona's  remaining  en- 
titlement In  the  Colorado  River. 

Opponents  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
argue  that  there  is  sufficient  water  avail- 
able In  central  Arizona  to  support  a  popula- 
tion of  10  million  people.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  disregard  legal  water  rights,  and 
it  iB  not,  and  to.  collect  and  transfer  at 
enormous  costs  the  dependable  water  sup- 
plies currently  in  use  by  agriculture,  the 
total  annual  dependable  water  supply  of 
1,245,000  acre-feet  per  year  available  to  meet 
all  uses  within  the  three-county  service  area 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  is  clearly  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  needs  of  10  million 
people.  At  current  per  capita  rates  of  use, 
this  supply  if  devoted  entirely  to  municipal 
needs  would  support  only  3,713,000  people,  a 
population  which  is  rapidly  being  ap- 
proached. 

If  existing  use  habits  are  changed  and  ef- 
ficiencies of  use  Improved  to  effect  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  a  per  capita  use  rate  from 
300  gallons  per  day  to  200  gallons  per  day, 
approximately  5%  million  people  could  be 
supported  by  the  supply  currently  available 
to  central  Arizona  were  all  other  uses  elimi- 
nated. Of  course  we  cannot  eliminate  water 
supplies  necessary  to  support  our  industries 
or  our  Jobs.  Neither  would  it  be  desirable  to 
eliminate  our  agricultural  economy  and  the 
greenbelt  envlrormient  that  it  provides. 

The  Central  Arizona  Project  will  Increase 
Arizona's  dependable  water  supply  by  50  per- 
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cent.  It  will  permit  a  two-thirds  reduction  in 
the  current  rate  of  overdraft  in  Its  service 
area.  It  will  put  us  within  reach  of  a  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand,  a  balance 
that  can  then  be  achieved  through  the  in- 
stitution of  changes  in  types  of  use  and  use 
habits. 

With  completion  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  60  percent  of  Arizona's  dependable 
supply  will  come  from  the  Colorado  River. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  every  Governor, 
every  Congressman,  every  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Arizona  has  supported  the 
CAP  and  has  worked  tirelessly  for  its  early 
completion?  All  members  of  Arizona's  Delega- 
tion are  here  with  me  today;  we  are  united 
in  our  commitment  to  do  everything  possible 
to  see  that  funding  is  restored  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  keeps  its  commitment 
to  the  people  of  our  State. 

[Charts  attached  not  reproducible  In  the 
Record.] 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  CHALLENGE  GRANT 
PROGRAM  OP  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
days  we  shall  be  voting  on  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  this  fis- 
cal year.  Part  of  that  measure  provides 
increased  funds  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and,  most  particularly, 
$12  million  for  the  Endowment's  vitally 
needed  new  challenge  grant  program. 

The  Endowment  richly  deserves  these 
funds.  It  has  participated,  partnered, 
encouraged,  and  helped  to  guide  a  ren- 
aissance In  the  arts  In  our  country  with 
wisdom,  discretion,  and  Insight. 

During  this  growth  period,  there  has 
been  a  marked  Increase  In  the  size  of 
audiences  and  In  the  number  and  scope 
of  cultural  activities.  And  there  has  also 
been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  arts  as 
a  necessary  prerequisite  for  a  life  of  full- 
ness and  quality.  That  recognition  is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history,  both  President  Ford 
and  President  Carter  in  the  last  election 
campaign  took  an  affirmative,  active 
posture  about  the  problems  facing  the 
arts  and  the  need  to  make  the  arts  more 
widely  available  to  all  Americans. 

They  knew  when  they  took  that  stance 
what  the  cruel  fiscal  facts  were.  For 
there  has  been  a  frightening  acceleration 
of  costs  in  meeting  the  Interest  and  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  in  the 
arts.  The  earnings  gap — the  difference 
between  the  revenues  from  all  sources 
and  the  operating  costs  of  institutions 
and  the  exhibitions  and  productions  they 
mount — ^has  widened  despite  greater  box 
office  revenues,  houses  sold  out  almost 
continually,  a  shift  In  corporate  and 
foundation  giving  to  the  arts,  the  enact- 
ment of  municipal  funding  formulas  to 
promote  cultural  activities,  and  substan- 
tial increases  in  State  appropriations  for 
the  arts.  In  this  last  respect  alone,  State 
appropriations  for  the  arts  nearly  dou- 
bled, from  $34  million  to  $61  million,  in 
the  2-year  period  between  1974  and  1976. 
And  legislatures  are  proposing  and  ex- 
pected to  enact  additional  increases  in 
1977. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  years  It  has  become 
atarkly  apparent  that  these  deficits  of 
and  in  our  great  arts  institutions  are  the 


overwhelming  problem  facing  the  arts  in 
America  today. 

The  litany  of  adverse  examples 
mounts.  We  have  all  read  of  major  dance 
companies  In  New  York  City  who  were 
forced  to  curtail  their  season  because  of 
rising  costs  which  they  simply  could  not 
absorb.  And  the  problem  of  overwhelm- 
ing deficits  is  not  endemic  to  New  York 
City  alone. 

The  plight  of  arts  Institutions  in  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts  is  another 
poignant  reminder  of  the  precarious 
state  of  such  institutions  all  across  our 
country.  One  Bay  State  Institution  alone, 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Science,  illus- 
trates the  problems  faced  by  our  cultural 
Institutions.  In  the  last  10  years,  attend- 
ance at  the  museum  has  increased  from 
528,000  a  year  to  820,000.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  operating  expenses  more 
than  doubled,  increasing  from  $1,049 
million  to  $2,476  million— the  net  result 
of  which  leaves  a  total  deficit  from  $500,- 
000  to  $700,000  per  year.  Another  major 
venerable  cultural  institution  in  Boston, 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  operating  at 
a  deficit  of  more  than  a  half  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  world  renowned  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  a  difference 
between  earned  income  and  operating 
expenses  of  $21/2  million  a  year  and  even 
after  fundralslng  drives  and  grants,  has 
a  yearly  deficit  of  almost  $750,000.  These 
are  some  of  the  oldest,  most  established, 
and  best  managed  institutions  in  the 
country.  What  is  true  of  their  finances 
is  equally  true  of  younger  and  less  gen- 
erously endowed  institutions  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  all  the  other  49  States. 

And  these  deficits  are  occurring  de- 
spite herculean  efforts  by  the  institu- 
tions themselves  to  hold  expenses  down 
in  the  face  of  infiation  and  increased 
demands.  Staff  has  been  reduced.  Needed 
salary  Increases  have  been  drastically 
cut  or  deferred.  Physical  plant  repairs 
have  been  postponed.  Admission  prices 
have  been  increased.  And  in  the  cases  of 
museums,  hithertofore  free  to  the  pub- 
lic, admission  charges  have  been  Insti- 
tuted. 

Often  services  have  had  to  be  cut,  as 
the  case  with  museums  closing  certain 
days  and  curtailing  the  evening  hours 
which  made  it  possible  for  more  working 
people  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  appreci- 
ating fine  art. 

But,  only  so  much  can  be  done  to  hold 
down  costs.  It  Is  not  possible  simply  to 
lop  off  a  cellist  or  a  couple  of  violinists 
in  the  Boston  Ssonphony  Orchestra 
without  a  corresponding  cut  in  quality. 
It  is  not  possible  to  remove  guards  from 
a  priceless  art  collection.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  these  often  vast  physical  plants 
to  avoid  increased  energy  costs,  which 
have  quadrupled  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
last  4  years. 

And  I  feel,  with  a  conviction  I  cannot 
too  strongly  state,  that  there  is  one  more 
alternative  which  is  also  not  possible, 
and  that  alternative  Is  further  raising 
the  price  of  admission  to  our  arts  insti- 
tution. Indeed  I  fear,  no  I  know,  that 
too  many  people  are  already  discouraged 
from  attending  arts  performances  be- 
cause of  the  prices  that  are  now  being 
charged. 


We  caimot  make  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
an  elitist  recreation,  a  byproduct  of 
wealth.  We  must  instead  make  It  possi- 
ble for  those  who  love  the  arts,  who 
want  the  joy  and  fulfillment  they  bring — 
of  any  and  all  Incomes — to  participate 
in  cultural  activities  in  America.  And 
to  insure  this  we  must  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  deficits  and  assure  greater  finan- 
cial stability  for  our  Nation's  cultural 
Institutions. 

This  problem  of  financial  stability  was 
the  great  challenge  facing  the  Senate 
and  House  Education  Subcommittees 
when  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  was  reauthorized  last  year.  And  to 
solve  this  dilemma  the  Congress  author- 
ized a  new  Endowment  program,  the 
challenge  grants. 

Challenge  grants  will  be  one-time 
grants  for  up  to  3  years.  Their  purpose 
is  to  help  our  cultural  institutions  mount 
campaigns  which  reach  into  their  com- 
munities to  encourage  new  contributors. 
And  such  campaigns  do  offer  permanent 
succor,  for  pilot  studies  show  that  75  per- 
cent of  new  contributors  continue  to  give 
after  the  Initial  fund  raising  drive  Is 
over.  That  regenerating  fact  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Unlike  most  Endowment  grants  which 
require  a  dollar  to  dollar  match,  chal- 
lenge grants  will  require  three  non-Fed- 
eral dollars  to  match  each  Federal  dol- 
lar. Thus,  If  the  Congress  appropriates 
the  full  $12  million  of  the  Endowment's 
request  for  challenge  grants  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  that  amount  will  generate 
$36  million  in  tiie  first  year  and,  accord- 
ing to  fimd-ralslng  experts,  $27  million 
in  succeeding  years.  Very  modest 
amounts  of  Federal  money  will  therefore 
go  a  very  long  way  in  addressing  the 
problem  of  negligible  cash  reserves  which 
affects  most  of  our  cultural  institutions 
and  makes  them  particularly  vulnerable 
to  economic  pressures. 

Our  cultural  Institutions  have  tradi- 
tionally relied  on  many  sources  of  finan- 
cial support,  and  this  pluralism  must  be 
sustained  if  they  are  to  remain  inde- 
pendent and  vital.  Challenge  grants  will 
strengthen  these  independent  sources  of 
funds  and  will  put  Institutions  on  no- 
tice that  they  must  be  more  concerned 
with  long-range  stable  funding  sources 
and  In  digging  roots  deeper  into  their 
communities.  And  the  constituents  of 
these  institutions  will  be  forced  to  recog- 
nize what  a  loss  It  would  be  In  their  lives 
if  the  cultural  activities  they  enjoy  and 
too  often  take  for  granted  were  no  longer 
a  part  of  their  lives. 

The  need  for  the  new  challenge  grant 
program  is  very  immediate  and  very  real. 
More  than  350  applications  have  been 
received  at  the  National  Endowment  re- 
questing nearly  $126  million  In  grants. 
Twenty-six  Institutions  In  Massachusetts 
alone  have  applied  for  challenge  grants. 
The  first  Endowment  review,  which 
eliminated  those  applications  requiring 
more  work,  still  brought  total  requests 
of  $80  million.  Even  limiting  funds  to  the 
very  best  applications,  the  Endowment's 
proposed  funding  of  $12  million  will  fall 
far  short  of  demand. 

The  challenger  grant  program  Is  not 
Intended  to  require  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral dollars  year  after  year.  The  program 
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rear  timespan. 
now,  in  a  few 
so  drastic  that 
be  turning  to 


Is  now  authorized  for  4  ye  Eirs  and  Nancy 
Hanks.  Chairman  of  the  Endowment,  has 
testified  that  the  job  of 
great   cultiural   institutioiis   with   some 
measure  of  financial  security  can  be  ac 
complished  within  this  4 

However,  unless  we  act 
years  the  situation  wUl  be 
our  arts  institutions  will 
the  Congress  In  need  of  m^sive  infusions 
of  Federal  funds. 

That  is  why  I  truly  belikve  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  appropriate  at 
mum  the  budget  of  $12  iiillion  for  the 
new  challenge  grants.  Regretfully,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  denied  $3 
million  of  the  Endowmen  ;'s  request  for 
challenge  grants  for  fisca!  1977.  Consid- 
ering the  overwhelming  i  eed  for  these 
funds,  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committea  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  to  restore  he  $3  million. 
I  shall  actively  support  th  j  full  $12  mil- 
lion both  in  committee  an  3  on  the  fioor. 

There  are  few  programs  If  any  in  gov- 
ernment, that  have  rewarc  ed  Federal  in- 
vestment as  well  as  money  >  appropriated 
for  the  Arts  Endowment- -in  terms  not 
only  of  encouraging  matcl  ing  funds  but 
also  in  creating  and  mak  ng  it  possible 
for  new  audiences  to  enj<  y  the  arts  all 
across  our  country,  in  tht  inner  city  as 
well  as  the  wealthier  subirbs,  in  small 
tovras  as  well  as  larger  c  ties.  We  have 
built  in  the  Johnson,  Ni?  on,  and  Ford 
administrations  a  magnific  ;nt  beginning. 
A  faltering  Federal  comm  tment  at  this 
time  wUl  jeopardize  muc^  of  the  good 
work  that  has  been  done 
the  viability,  if  not  the  verV  existence,  of 
some  of  our  most  treasure  1  cultural  and 
arts  institutions.  We  irustpiot  allow  this 
to  happen. 


LAWRENCE  APPLEY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  MANAGElllENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 

President 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr 

Finance  magazine  intervi 
asked  for  my  opinion  of 
American  on  whom  they 
a  cover  story  and  to  whom 
as  "Management's  Manag 
A.  Appley.  Here  is  what  I 

There  are  few  men  In 
who  have  had  a  greater 
In  my  career  than  Larry 
the  first  president's  seminai 
AMA   and   was   greatly   Impi 
philosophy  that  he  espoused, 
his  vision.  He  reaffirmed  my 
a    corporation    is    more 
mortar,  but  Is  essentially 
the  difference  many  times 
ful  and  an  unsuccessful 

Under  Larry  Appley's 
helped    convince    American 
knowledge  is  power  and  that 
a  profession. 

And  now  AMA  has 
attention  to  taking  these 
to  strengthen  the  free  world 
has   been  ^reat   In  the  fist 
foundation   laid   by   Lar»y 
even  greater  In  the  future. 


On  July  1,  1974,  Lawrence 
retired   as   chairman  of 
trustees  of  the  American 
Association.  He  is  now  chairman 
Itus.  During  his  26  years 
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in  this  organization  and  his  46  years  in 
the  management  profession  he  has  made 
Incalculable  contributions  to  the  phi- 
losophy and  practice  of  management 
around  the  world. 

Larry  Appley  became  a  member  of 
AMA  more  than  three  dacades  ago.  when 
he  left  a  faculty  position  at  Colgate 
University  for  the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co. 
At  that  time  AMA  had  only  45  employees 
and  about  9,000  members,  but  it  had  al- 
ready established  a  reputation  for 
bringing  together  those  who  believed 
in — to  use  Larry  Appley's  words: 

The  conscious,  organized,  systematic,  and 
human  approach  to  the  performance  of  man- 
agement responsibility  as  contrasted  with  a 
day-ln-day-out,  hlt-or-mlss,  rule-of-thumb 
approach. " 

It  was  clear  that  AMA  attracted  Mr. 
Appley  because  it  emphasizes  making 
professional  managers  out  of  those  who 
were  merely  nmning  things. 

One  clear  concept  shaped  his  rise  to 
the  presidency  of  AMA  and  his  subse- 
quent rise  to  chairman  of  the  board: 

Certainly,  leaders  are  born,  but  so  are  they 
made,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
born.  .  .  .  There  is  a  discipline  of  manage- 
ment that  can  be  taught,  and  It  not  only 
will  be  taught — it  has  to  be  taught. 

A  seasoned  practitioner  of  manage- 
ment in  governmental  as  well  as  indus- 
trial settings— he  served  on  various 
Presidential  commissions — he  stressed 
that  "management  is  to  be  foimd  in  any 
segment  of  human  activity,"  not  just  in 
business  and  industry. 

His  belief  in  the  professionalization  of 
management  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  management  course,  an  executive  ac- 
tion course  and  a  presidents'  course,  with 
which  I  was  personally  involved — as  well 
as  f  unique  program  exposing  young 
adults  to  the  facts  and  realities  of  our 
system.  All  of  these  benefitted  from 
Larry's  personal  involvement,  although 
he  tried  never  to  forget  the  maxim  that 
"management  is  getting  things  done 
through  other  people." 

Those  who  attended  the  Appley  lec- 
tures in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties, 
and  who  read  his  books  and  columns, 
were  hearing  about  the  problems  of  the 
seventies.  For  example,  in  his  very  first 
"Scratchpad"  column  in  the  AMA's 
Management  News — Now  Manager's 
Forum— in  1948,  he  discussed  a  pressing 
issue  of  the  times:  infiation.  "The  causes 
of  the  Infiation  that  now  grips  our  econ- 
omy are  open  to  argument;  it  has  been 
variously  blamed  on  high  wages,  prof- 
iteering, the  Government  debt,  and  on 
combinations  of  these  and  other  causes," 
he  wrote.  Then  he  zeroed  in  on  the  key 
question  for  AMA  readers:  "What  is 
management's  responsibility  for  infia- 
tion?" The  answer:  "The  greatest  po- 
tential for  the  defeat  of  inflation — is  the 
power  to  produce  more." 

Inl951,hesaid: 

The  emphasis  now  Is  on  provision  of 
human  satisfactions  out  of  work  .  .  .  This  Is 
attained  by  greater  attention  to  human 
values,  dignity,  motlvatton  and  productivity. 

He  also  wrote: 

An  executive  can  no  longer  operate  inde- 
pendently of  the  commimlty  In  which  he  ex- 
ists. 


His  decisions  were  always  made  with  a 
firmness  that  caused  one  member  of  his 
family  to  remark  on  an  occasion.  "Dad 
may  sometimes  be  wrong,  but  he's  never 
in  doubt."  His  strong  personality  often 
concealed  his  sensitive  nature,  and  as  a 
result,  like  all  of  us,  he  has  had  some  de- 
tractors, but  in  his  case  also  a  host  of 
devoted  friends  and  admirers  through 
the  years — and  I  would  not  want  to  take 
second  place  to  anyone  in  this  category, 
Larry  Appley  was — and  is — a  humanist 
as  well  as  a  producer  of  results.  As  busy 
as  he  was,  Larry  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  give  recognition  to  his  be- 
loved wife  Ruth,  who  became  as  dedi- 
cated to  the  AMA  as  he  and  whose  pass- 
ing last  week  brought  both  sorrow  and 
recollections  of  happy  times  together  to 
so  many  of  us  who  knew  and  respected 
her. 

In  retirement,  Larry  Appley  continues 
to  keep  an  active  and  productive  sched- 
ule, and  he  retains  an  intense  interest 
in  what  he  refers  to  as  the  management 
movement.  In  that  movement,  he  him- 
self has  played  an  extremely  significant 
part.  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
today  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


March  21,  1977 
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JAPAN'S  AMBASSADOR  TOGO'S 
VISIT  TO  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  view  with 
optimism  the  visit  to  Washington  this 
week  of  Prime  Minister  Takeo  Fukuda 
of  Japan  who  is  discussing  with  Presi- 
dent Carter  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  and  interest. 

Alabama  and  Alabamians  are  directly 
concerned  with  these  problems  because 
the  South  traditionally  has  depended  in 
great  part  on  international  trade  for  our 
livelihood.  Alabama's  interest  in  con- 
tinuing good  trade  relations  with  our 
Japanese  friends  is  heightened  today  be- 
cause Japan  has  played  a  long-standing 
role  as  a  top  world  customer  for  Alabama 
coal  and  agricultural  exports,  and  in  re- 
cent years  Japanese  companies  have 
joined  the  growing  list  of  businesses  with 
industrial  plants  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
Japan's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Fumihiko  Togo,  and  his  wife, 
spent  3  days  touring  Alabama  as  the 
guest  of  Gov.  George  Wallace  and  the 
people  of  Alabama.  On  February  23,  Am- 
bassador Togo  spoke  at  the  annual  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Huntsville  ^Madison 
County  Industrial  Development  Associa- 
tion in  Himtsville,  Ala.  His  remarks  are 
pertinent  to  the  talks  now  going  on  be- 
tween President  Carter  and  the  Prime 
Minister  and  should  be  recommended 
reading  for  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  that 
possible.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Ambassador  Togo's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Japan  and  Alabama:  Partners  in  Economic 

Development 

(Address  by  His  Excellency  Fumihiko  Togo, 

Ambassador  of  Japan) 
Only  ten  days  after  the  Inception  of  the 
new    Administration    In    Washington,    Vice 


President  Mondale  was  In  Tokyo  and  had  a 
very  good  talk  with  the  new  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan.  The  Importance  that  President 
Carter  attaches  to  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries  Is  well  understood  and  highly 
appreciated  in  Japan. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have  come  a 
long  way  in  the  last  three  decades.  This  eve- 
ning I  should  like  to  review  with  you  where 
we  stand  In  the  economic  partnership  be- 
tween my  country  and  the  State  of  Alabama. 

We  are  honored  to  be  guests  this  evening 
of  your  Industrial  Development  Association 
and  to  be  able  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  the 
remarkable  results  of  your  one-thlrd-of-a- 
century  of  industrial-development  efforts. 
We  are  especlaUy  pleased  to  see  that  Japa- 
nese private  Investment  Is  beginning  to  play 
a  partnership  role  In  Alabama's  economic 
development.  In  addition  to  Japan's  long- 
standing role  as  a  top  world  customer  for 
Alabama  coal  and  agricultural  exports. 

I  have  done  some  home-work  before  com- 
ing here  and  learned  that  Huntsville  is  a 
handsome  and  thriving  city,  the  home  of 
many  diversified  Industries,  elegant  old  land- 
marks, and  a  growing  modern  skyline.  One 
statistic  which  caught  my  interest  was  that, 
between  1953  and  1973,  per  capita  incomes 
In  this  city  grew  by  400  percent.  That  hap- 
pens to  be  exactly  the  same  as  Japan's  per 
capita  income  growth  for  that  same  period. 

Even  with  this  high  growth  rate,  however, 
you  have  managed  to  avoid  the  blight  which 
affects  many  Industrial  cities.  Including  too 
many  Japanese  cities.  Tou  have  also  made 
yourselves  one  of  the  great  medical  and  edu- 
cational centers  of  the  region,  and  a  lively 
cultural  center. 

All  these  achievements  are  monuments  to 
the  quality  of  the  people  of  this  county, 
and  of  your  leadership.  I  can  say  this  with 
sincerity  because  I  know  that  Japan's 
achievements  also  flow  from  the  Imagina- 
tion, skills  and  energy  of  her  own  people, 
rather  than  from  any  accidents  of  nature. 
In  fact,  In  our  mountainous  and  crowded 
Islands,  we  lack  both  the  natural  resources 
to  feed  our  industries  and  sufficient  arable 
land  to  feed  our  115  million  people.  We  must 
trade  to  survive,  let  alone  to  maintain  our 
hard-earned  position  as  the  world's  third 
most-productive  economy,  after  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whether  In  Alabama  or  in  Japan,  success- 
ful economic  development  requires  an  edu- 
cated people,  willing  to  work  hard,  take 
risks,  and  welcome  competition  In  the  pur- 
suit of  a  better  Uf?  for  all.  We  call  it  free 
enterprise  in  both  our  countries,  and  it 
works  well  for  both  of  us.  It  Is  also  an  im- 
portant reason  why  we  are  partners  in  each 
other's  economic  development. 

There  are  several  levels  at  which  this  Jap- 
anese-American economic  partnership  works. 
The  level  closest  to  your  interests  is,  of 
course,  right  here  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Being  an  Ambassador.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
forecast  whether,  when,  or  how  much,  new 
Japanese  investment  will  come  to  Alabama. 
These  are  private -sector  decisions,  made  on 
hard-headed  and  competitive  grounds.  Be- 
sides, as  you  know,  the  outlook  for  new  In- 
.vestment  is  still  cloudy  throughout  the  in- 
dustrialized world,  as  we  all  struggle  to- 
gether to  recover  from  the  recent  global  re- 
cession and  inflation. 

But  1  can  say,  on  the  basis  of  talks  I  have 
had  with  Japanese  industrialists  who  have 
visited  Huntsville  and  other  parts  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  Southeast,  that  the  new  Amer- 
ican South  holds  great  attractions  for  them. 
As  Japanese  manufacturing  wages  approach 
American  levels,  Japanese  Industry  can  con- 
sider more  seriously  your  other  assets  of 
plentiful  land,  water,  natural  resources, 
energy  and  transportation,  and  your  new- 
investment  incentives.  In  addition,  you  dem- 
onstrate a  free-enterprise  spirit  which  Is 
most  appealing  to  Japanese  businessmen. 
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I  am  confident  about  the  future  of  the 
broader  Japanese-American  partnership,  and 
for  some  of  the  same  reasons,  I  have  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  my  diplomatic  ca- 
reer to  Japanese-American  relations,  the 
downs  as  well  as  the  ups.  I  was  involved  in 
such  uncomfortable  problems  as  the  textile 
dispute  or  other  difficulties  several  years  ago. 
But  I  also  had  a  part  In  much  happier  de- 
velopments, such  as  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  Japanese  administration,  the  most  wel- 
come visit  of  President  Ford  to  Japan — the 
first  such  visit  by  an  incumbent  President — 
and  the  equally  unprecedented  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  Their  Majesties  The  Emperor 
and  The  Empress  of  Japan. 

Viewed  In  the  perspective  of  several  dec- 
ades, it  Is  gratifying  to  note  the  steady 
strengthening  of  our  ties.  We  have  come  to 
know  each  other  better.  We  have  learned  to 
communicate  with  each  other  more  easily. 
We  have  developed  habits  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  which  give  power  and  effec- 
tiveness to  our  alliance,  not  only  in  our  re- 
lations with  each  other,  but  also  in  the  world 
at  large. 

There  are  problems  or  disagreements  be- 
tween us  that  have  to  be  attended  to.  Our 
trading  partnership  Is  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  trade  between  any  two  overseas 
partners  in  history,  doubling  In  value  every 
five  years  or  so.  We  have  occasional  frictions, 
.such  as  the  recent  difficult  negotiations  over 
off.shore  fishing,  and  current  complaints 
about  the  surge  In  American  Imports  of  color 
TVs  and  steel.  Yet  we  have  learned  to  deal 
with  such  problems  responsibly  and  without 
passion,  looking  for  mutually  satisfactory 
solutions. 

On  the  American  side,  there  is  now  much 
wider  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Japanese 
competition  is  no  longer  ba.sed  on  low  wages 
and  cheap  prices.  In  fact,  .eome  of  the  best- 
known  Japanese  TV  Imports — along  with 
Japanese  cars,  cameras  and  many  other  con- 
sumer products — actually  sell  at  higher 
prices  than  comparable  American  products. 
American  consumers,  in  other  words,  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premiiun  for  Japanese  qual- 
ity, design  and  performance. 

I  should  add  as  a  footnote  that  Americans 
ought  to  be  very  happy  that  the  wage  gap 
between  this  country  and  Japan  Is  closing 
rapidly.  This  means  that  affluent  Japanese 
consumers  are  demanding  more  American 
meat  and  food  and  feed  grains — including 
Alabama  soybeans.  Greater  Japanese  leisure 
Is  creating  a  boom  market  for  American 
sporting  goods,  and  larger  Japanese  apart- 
ments have  made  room  for  American -scale 
home  appliances. 

On  the  Japanese  side,  there  Is  now  greater 
appreciation  that  it  is  not  always  good  busi- 
ness to  press  a  competitive  advantage  too 
far.  Japanese  exporters  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  Impact  of  any  sudden  increases  in  the 
volume  of  exports  to  a  particular  country. 
This  is  especially  true  in  a  period  of  general 
economic  uncertainty  and  high  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  Industrialized  world. 

Both  sides  have  learned  one  other  vital 
lesson  in  recent  years.  This  is  the  fact  of 
our  growing  interdependence,  not  only  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  rest  of  the 
global  economy.  It  Is  no  longer  possible  for 
any  country,  even  the  richly  endowed  United 
States,  to  go  it  alone.  We  aU  must  turn 
somewhere  else  for  material  goods  that  are 
essential  to  our  survival — oil,  minerals,  other 
industrial  raw  materials,  food,  and  even  the 
advanced  technologies  which  form  an  In- 
creasingly important  part  of  International 
trade.  And  we  need  each  other's  markets, 
under  a  free  and  fair  division  of  Interna- 
tional labor.  The  world  economy  Is  rapidly 
becoming  indivisible. 

This  is  the  ultimate  dimension  of  the 
partnership  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  the  two  largest  and  most  dynamic 
economies  in  the  free  world.  We  have  the 
responsibility  to  work  together  to  Insure  that 


the  futiu-e  world  econotny  wUl  be  an  open 
trading  system,  where  all  nations  will  have 
fair  access  to  each  other's  raw  materials, 
manufactured  goods,  technologies,  and  mar- 
kets. It  must  be  a  world  system  where  people, 
ideas  and  capital  can  move  freely,  and  where 
freedom  Itself  is  secure  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  that  wUl  prob- 
ably be  on  the  agenda  when  my  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Fukuda,  meets  a  month  from  now 
In  Washington  with  President  Carter.  The 
same  topics  will  also  be  pursued  In  a  few 
months'  time  when  the  leaders  of  the  largest 
industrial  democracies — from  Western  Eu- 
rope, North  America  and  Japan — meet  In  the 
third  West-plus-Japan  summit  In  less  than 
two  years.  The  common  challenge  facing  all 
of  us  is  how  to  work  harmoniously  together 
to  build  a  more  stable,  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous world  in  which  all  peoples  may  share 
fairly  in  the  Earth's  resources,  and  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  In  other  words, 
between  the  partnership  that  Is  developing 
between  Japan  and  Alabama,  and  the  wider 
world  mission  of  our  two  countries.  On  the 
basis  of  shared  values,  our  two  peoples  are 
working  together  toward  common  goals  of 
world  economic  development,  and  world 
peace  and  stability.  With  this  common  pur- 
pose, ours  is  a  natural  partnership  between 
two  vigorous,  productive  and  freedom-loving 
peoples. 


TESTIMONY  ON  DOMESTIC  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMON  CARRIER 
POLICIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  did  not  appear  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  at  this  morning's  hearing  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations relative  to  the  effect  of  and  difli- 
culties  raised  by  domestic  communica- 
tions common  carrier  policies,  I  did 
submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
committee  record.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Restoring  the  First  Principles  of  the 

Communications  Act  op  1934 

(Statement   of  Barry   Goldwater) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  your  hearings 
into  domestic  communications  common  car- 
rier policies. 

.  Now,  I  see  that  one  of  your  major  pur- 
poses 13  to  examine  difficulties  raised  by  these 
policies.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are 
serious  ('.ifficiiltles  which  you  can  look  Into. 

One  which  is  of  tremendous  Importance 
to  the  entire  nation  and  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  telephone  users  in  this  country  is 
what  effect  new  policies  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  will  have  upon  the 
excellent  system  of  universal,  lew-cost  tele- 
phone service  which  the  United  States  pres- 
ently enjoys. 

What  will  these  decisions  do  to  the  quality 
of  telephone  service  citizens  now  receive? 

What  will  happen  to  the  telephone  rates 
of  the  va-t  majority  of  Americans  if  these 
policies  continue? 

What  will  the  long  term  effect  of  such  de- 
cisions be  upcn  the  general  public's  expecta- 
tion of  newer  and  improved  products  and 
services  that  they  have  begun  to  take  for 
granted  in  their  telephone  service? 

What  wlU  the  Impact  be  upon  the  1,618 
independent  telephone  companies  that  now 
serve  a  fifth  of  our  population  and  half  of 
our  territory? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  referring  to  experi- 
ments with  a  very  selective  type  of  competi- 
tion which  the  FCC  began  in  the  late  1960*8. 
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The  PCC  first  opened  up  the 
ment  market  In  1968  and  then 
private  line  market  In  1969. 
promised  that  this  would 
certain  customers  by  bringing 
to  meet  new  needs.  This,  I  say 
behind  the  FCC's  decisions. 

However,  the  actual  and 
quences  of  those  decisions  is 
poslte.  Competition  Is  the 
a  propaganda  word   that 
from  what  the  PCC  policy 
the  "competitors"  are 
pick  and  choose  whom  they 
can  cut  or  raise  rates  at  will. 

Actually,  the  competition  haj 
part  duplicated  Inter-clty 
and  services  that  were  alreadj 
the  telephone  companies.  A  s 
variety  of  terminal   equlpmem 
become  available,  but  the 
Jorlty  of  this  equipment  Is  pre? 
and  may  even  have  had  an 
Jobs  In  this  country. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real 
In  what  has  been  done  by  the 
The  serious  question  which 
fronted  by  this  Committee  I 
these  experimental  policies  wli: 
telephone  service  and  rates  o: 
public  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studlei  I 
materials  on  this  issue.  I  am 
this  personal  review  that  the 
universal  system  of  low-cost  te 
ice,  which  Is  now  available  to 
all  Income  groups  and  to 
most  isolated  places,  is  gravely 
the  trend  of  FCC  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
has  been  a  sudden  and  giant 
rection  of  our  nation's 
policy.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  original  Communications 
to  provide  the  widest  possible 
high  quality  telephone  service 
feasible  price  to  all  of  the 
correct  in  this  Interpretation, 
that  the  direction  of  recent 
contrary  to  this  aim. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  Is 
Congress,  as  the  elective 
all  the  people,  to  consider  whal 
Do  we,  the  law-makers,  want 
course  of  national 
icy — as  is  being  done  by  the 
wish  to  reaffirm  the  original 
Communications  Act  of  1934? 

We  must  focus  on  this  issue, 
allow  an  unelected  agency  to 
ture  of  the  telecommunications 
yond  change  without  our 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally 
firm  the  1934  law.  But  whatever 
it  is  the  Congress  as  an 
make  it. 
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Now,  there  are  many  factors 
me  to  feel  strongly  on  this  1 
least  of  them  is  proof  that  the 
telephone  bills  of  Arizona's  2.3 
zens  may  go  up  by  more  than 
the  trend  of  PCC  decisions  1 
Also,  I  am  shocked  Pt  evidence 
rural  areas  may  Increase  even 
85  percent.  On  top  of  that, 
there  are  taxes  Imposed  on  1 
by  some  local  goevmments 
these  bills  even  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also 

anyone — be  it  a  Federal 

other  body — would  want  to   _ 
telephone  system  that  Is  far  su 
thing  seen  in  any  other  natloi 
who  have  visited  abroad  will  ha' 
of  reference  and  will  know  what 
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phone service  In  the  United  States  on  a 
steady  basis.  These  accomplishments  have 
been  accompanied  by  small  price  Increases 
that  have  stayed  far  below  the  rises  In  the 
Consimier  Price  Index.  In  fact,  average  Ari- 
zona home  telephone  rates  have  gone  up 
only  by  a  total  of  19%  since  1954. 

In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
telephone  Industry  as  a  whole  has  performed 
exactly  as  proponents  of  a  competitive,  free- 
enterprise  system  would  expect  at  Its  best. 
Costs  have  stayed  low;  reliability  is  out- 
standing; service  is  guaranteed  without  lim- 
it; and  service  is  provided  on  a  nearly  uni- 
versal basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  Importance 
of  the  subject,  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  most 
common  arguments  used  for  the  FCC  poli- 
cies and  my  answers  to  them. 

First,  it  is  said  competition  in  terminal 
equipment  and  private  line  services  will  have 
an  insignificant  effect  on  telephone  company 
revenues. 

My  answer  is  that  FCC  policies  have  not 
been  fully  felt  at  this  time  because  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  terminal  interconnection 
program  has  been  stayed  by  the  courts.  Also, 
the  more  formidable,  giant  competitors  have 
not  yet  entered  the  field. 

Second,  it  is  claimed  the  PCC  policies  are 
"pro-competition." 

My  answer  Is  that  what  Is  happening  Is 
not  competition.  Other  firms  are  being  per- 
mitted to  take  only  the  profitable  part  of 
service  without  any  obligation  to  furnish 
all  services  to  all  the  public. 

Moreover,  this  kind  pf  imregulated  com- 
petition would  destroy  many  of  the  1,618 
independent  telephone  companies  who  now 
connect  to  the  Bell  System  for  long-distance 
service.  There  are  seven  independents  oper- 
ating in  Arizona  alone.  If  several  of  these  in- 
dependents, go  out  of  business,  there  will  be 
Uss  competition  than  exists  In  the  Industry 
today  and  less  service  available  to  home 
users. 

Third,  It  Is  charged  the  telephone  Indus- 
try has  arrogated  to  Itself  the  decision  to 
tax  business  and  long-distance  customers 
and  allot  the  tax  to  home  users. 

Now,  I  believe  this  is  a  badly  misinformed 
claim.  For  the  present  rate  structure  has 
evolved  over  a  great  many  years  and  was  not 
dictated  by  the  telephone  industry,  but  by 
various  State  regulatory  Commissions.  In 
my  opinion,  the  telephone  Industry  does 
wish  to  encoTU-age  the  widest  possible  avail- 
ability of  service  by  keeping  local  rates  low- 
but  this  aim  has  been  mandated  not  by 
them  but  by  official  orders  of  State  Com- 
missions directing  the  telephone  companies 
to  derive  most  of  allowed  rate  Increases  from 
their  business  users,  rather  than  residential 
users. 

Fourth,  it  Is  argued  unregulated  competi- 
tion wlU  promote  a  wider  and  better  variety 
of  services  and  equipment. 

My  answer  is  that,  in  fact,  the  predictable 
result  of  dividing  up  the  most  lucrative  of 
the  telecommunications  market  to  competi- 
tion by  unregulated  companies,  who  can  pick 
and  choose  what  business  they  wish  to  pro- 
vide and  who  their  customers  may  be  wlU 
hinder  the  introduction  of  high-capacity 
and  thus  cost-saving,  technology. 

And,  let  us  remember,  it  Is  the  telephone 
Indus^  who  introduced  electronic  switch- 
ing, satellite,  communications,  direct  over- 
seas dialing,  Touch-Tone  calling,  and  other 
advances.  The  telephone  Industry  has  not 
been  a  slouch  in  bringing  forth  innovations 
and  the  Implication  Is  not  substantiated 
that  unregulated  competition  could  do  any 
better  for  the  public  than  the  telephone  In- 
dustry has  already  done. 

Fifth,  the  charge  Is  made  that  growth  in 
the  market  will  Increase  telephone  company 


revenues  faster  than  competition  will  cut 
into  them. 

My  answer  Is  that  the  only  way  telephone 
Industry  revenues  could  increase  or  keep 
pace  with  wide  open  competition  from  un- 
regulated companies  Is  by  a  restructuring 
0/  rates  that  will  bring  much  higher  phone 
bills  to  home  customers  and  the  likely  de- 
struction of  numerous  independent  tele- 
phone companies. 

This  Is  the  real  question.  What  will  un- 
regulated competition  do  to  the  existing  rate 
structure?  And,  how  will  home  telephone 
service  be  priced  If  the  trend  of  FCC  deci- 
sions continues? 

Sixth,  It  is  argued  there  Is  no  evidence  resi- 
dential service  is  supported  by  other  services. 

My  reply  is  that  the  telephone  Industry 
has  presented  voluminous  evidence  that 
btislness  and  long  distance  service  now  help 
to  offset  the  costs  of  home  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  studies  prove  that  in- 
creased competition  from  unregulated  com- 
panies would  force  the  telephone  companies 
to  lower  the  price  of  services  in  these 
specialized  fields.  In  turn,  this  would  result 
In  lower  contributions  from  these  services  to 
home  rates. 

It  is  true  that  large  businesses  and  higher 
Income  families  who  do  a  lot  of  long  distance 
calling  may  gain,  but  charges  will  increase 
dramatically  for  the  great  bulk  of  telephone 
users  with  home  phones.  In  fact,  almost  90 
percent  of  all  home  phone  customers  would 
pay  more  due  to  these  policies!  This  Is  60 
million  households. 

Moreover,  the  payments  Independent  tele- 
phone companies  now^receive  from  the  Bell 
System  for  their  part  in  handling  long  dis- 
tance calls  would  be  cut  so  drastically  that 
many  of  these  companies  would  be  forced 
to  go  out  of  business.  The  independents 
typically  depend  upon  the  flow-through  of 
toll  payments  for  70  to  85  percent  of  their 
revenues.  For  example,  the  Arizona  inde- 
pendent telephone  company  which  serves  the 
most  Isolated  Indian  people  in  America,  the 
Havasupai  Indians  who  live  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  testified  before  Congress 
that  it  "could  lose  everything"  if  the  trend 
of  PCC  decisions  is  not  corrected. 

Mr.  Chairman  at  least  eight  different 
studies  verify  the  potential  for  sharp  rises  in 
home  telephone  rates  and  the  damaging  im- 
pact of  unregulated  competition  on  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies.  These  studies 
have  been  reviewed  by  several  Independent 
auditors  and  economists  who  verify  the  truth- 
fulness of  these  conclusions  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  study  methods. 

These  reports  include  a  study  by  Systems 
Applications,  Inc.,  a  research  firm  previously 
used  by  the  FCC.  It  was  commissioned  by  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephone  As- 
sociation and  is  entitled  "Regulatory  Policy 
Changes  and  the  Future  of  the  Independent 
Telephone  Industry."  The  Pinal  Report 
Abstract  is  dated  January,  1976.  It  concludes 
that  Industry  wide  losses  to  Independent 
telephone  companies  caused  by  FCC  policies 
will  grow  to  nearly  $2.4  billion  In  1985. 

Also,  Walter  S.  Baer  and  Bridger  M. 
Mitchell,  Independent  consultants  to  the 
Continental  Telephone  Corporation,  have 
published  a  significant  study  bearing  upon 
this  issue.  It  is  entitled  "The  Economic  Im- 
pact of  Competition  on  Telephone  Opera- 
tions in  the  Continental  Telephone  System" 
and  is  dated  March,  1975.  The  study  uses  a 
methodology  based  on  principles  prescribed 
by  the  PCC  and  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions. 

This  study  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
local  residential  service  among  Continen- 
tal's two  million  customers  required  $59  of 
support  from  business  and  other  services  In 
1974.  This  Is  a  conservative  estimate.  Using 
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tlons,  the  contribution  required  for  resi- 
dential customers  is  $68  annually,  a  major 
help  in  reducing  home  phone  bills. 

The  Committee  on  Communications  of  the 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners,  a  body  representing  the 
State  officials  who  are  responsible  for  regu- 
a  different  approach  followed  by  Dlttbemer 
Associates  for  the  Office  of  Telecommunlca- 
lating  local  rates,  also  lESue<|  a  report  which 
accepted  the  conclusion  taaJ\  unregulated 
competition  will  have  "a  substantial  adverse 
economic  Impact  of  local  exchange  tele- 
phone subscribers."  This  paper  Is  called  the 
Report  After  Investigation  of  May,  1974.  The 
State  Commissioners  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  March  of  1976  declaring  that  recent 
PCC  policies  "serve  to  divert  revenues  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  the  benefit  of  the 
local  basic  telephone  service  consumer." 

Then,  there  is  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Study 
relative  to  the  impact  on  technological  prog- 
ress of  multiple  suppliers  in  the  telecom- 
mtmications  industry. 

Also,  we  have  the  finding  made  by  the 
Western  Governors'  Conference  that  the 
PCC  is  piuBUlng  a  policy  of  extending  its 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  way  as  "to  divert 
revenues  that  would  otherwise  flow  to  the 
benefit  of  the  local  basic  residential  tele- 
phone service  customers."  This  appears  in 
the  Resolution  for  Support  of  Basic  Tele- 
phone Service  passed  by  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  In  September  of  1976. 

And  finally,  there  are  the  1975  Residential 
Cost  Study,  the  Business  Exchange  Cost 
Study,  and  the  study  relative  to  the  Impact 
of  Cost  Pricing  on  Home  Telephone  Custom- 
ers by  the  Bell  System  and  the  Bell  Labora- 
tories Multiple  Supplier  Network  Study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  urge  that  you  hold  full 
scale  hearings  on  this  specific  PCC  policy. 
And,  I  believe  the  bill  S.  630,  which  I  am 
sponsoring  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Hansen,  would  be  an  ideal  subject  for 
those  hearings. 


THE     GENOCIDE     CONVENTION:     A 
FUNDAMENTAL  HUMAN  RIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  now  I  have  had  difficulty  under- 
standing why  the  Senate  will  not  ratify  a 
human  rights  statement  as  fundamental 
as  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  treaty  condemns  the  intent  or  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  the  members  of  a  par- 
ticular race,  religion,  nationality,  or  eth- 
nic background.  It  is  a  simple  statement 
upholding  the  sanctity  of  life  and  human 
dignity  for  all  people,  regardless  of  their 
beliefs. 

The  world  today  has  more  p>eople,  more 
societies,  and  more  conflicting  beliefs 
than  ever  before.  As  our  population  con- 
tinues to  increase  and  life  becomes  in- 
creasingly complex,  the  need  for  mutual 
consideration  and  respect  between  na- 
tions becomes  more  and  more  urgent. 
Over  80  other  nations  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention,  affirming  their  re- 
spect for  life  and  the  rights  of  individu- 
als. Can  we  not  do  the  same? 

We  are  not  faced  solely  with  being  one 
of  many  nations;  we  are  a  major  world 
power.  Our  responsibility  as  a  powerful 
economic  leader  is  also  to  be  a  moral 
leader.  As  former  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy said,  the  United  States  "cannot  af- 
ford to  be  materially  rich  and  spii-itually 
poor."  What  can  be  said  for  our  spiritual 


strength  if  we  fail  to  condemn  such  ab- 
horrent acts  as  mass  murders? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  at  once.  It  Is  an 
embarrassment  that  we  have  not  used 
our  moral  influence  to  advocate  this  f  im- 
damental  human  right. 


"THE  UNFINISHED  AGENDA"  OF 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  Marquis 
Childs  recently  authored  an  article  en- 
titled "  'The  Unfinished  Agenda'  of  En- 
ergry  Conservation."  The  article  appeared 
in  the  February  15  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

Mr.  Childs  describes  a  recent  book  pub- 
lished by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
entitled  "The  Unfinished  Agenda."  The 
book  explains  that  "the  energy  well  Is 
running  dry,"  and  we  must  endeavor  to 
become  a  "conserver  socie^."  Laurence 
Rockefeller  has  long  been  a  prominent 
advocate  for  energy  conservation,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  the  imperative  of  en- 
ergy conservation  is  unavoidable.  Mr. 
Childs'  analysis  and  comments  deserve 
attention,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"The  Unfinished  Agenda"  op  Energy 
Conservation 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

No  other  family  in  America  can  remotely 
parallel  the  Rockefellers.  The  founding 
father,  John  D.,  used  the  most  ruthless  means 
to  establish  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  a  na- 
tionwide monopoly  subsequently  broken  up 
into  regional  and  state  Standards.  The  pro- 
motion of  oil  and  gasoline  by  this  giant 
monopoly  helped  to  feed  .the  auto  economy 
that  In  one  way  or  another  has  come  to  domi- 
nate at  least  a  third  of  the  nation's  economic 
life. 

Now  the  grandsons  of  John  D.,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  ever-accumulating  wealth 
that  the  founder  established,  have  initiated 
a  propaganda  to  conserve  on  basic  energy 
sources,  with  oil  and  gas  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  This  means  drastic  cutbacks  toward  a 
"conserver  society,"  the  phrase  used  in  "The 
Unfinished  Agenda,"  a  184-page  book 
launched  here  with  great  fanfare  and  the 
presence  of  Laurence  Rockefeller. 

"The  Unfinished  Agenda"  was  financed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  a  private  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  four  Rockefeller  brothers. 
The  fund  is  only  one  of  a, number  of  Rocke- 
feller philanthropies  that  cover  just  about 
every  field  of  human  endeavor  from  medi- 
cine to  agricultural  production. 

One  can  speculate  on  what  It  was  that  led 
the  conservation  drive  which  has  long  been 
Laurence's  speciality.  Was  it  a  carryover  of 
the  Baptist  conscience  that  old  John  D.  pro- 
fessed to  the  end  of  his  long  life?  Or  was  it  a 
realization  that  the  sources  of  energy  squan- 
dered in  such  reckless  waste  by  American 
users  are  coming  to  an  end?  Or  was  it  a 
combination  of  these  motives  that  inspired 
the  brothers  to  launch  with  their  private 
fund  propaganda  for  the  "conserver  society?" 

In  all  probability  it  was  a  combination  of 
motives  such  as  have  led  the  third  genera- 


tion of  Rockefellers  into  public  life.  Nelson 
the  conspicuous  example,  and  a  variety  of 
good  works.  Certainly  In  the  short  book,  the 
cornerstone  of  what  will  presumably  be  a 
continuing  conservation  effort,  no  doubt  is 
left  that  the  energy  well  is  running  dry. 

Nor  is  any  hope  held  out  that  the  growing 
deficit  can  be  made  up  by  nuclear  power. 
Quite  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  re- 
port. No  safe  means  of  storage  has  been  found 
for  the  large  amounts  of  radioactive  waste 
that  have  very  possibly  a  life  of  up  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years.  Already  there  are 
many  examples  of  leakage  of  high  level 
wastes  m  the  30  years  that  nuclear  plants 
have  tried  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

The  nuclear  materials  now  created  by  the 
ton  may  in  a  few  more  decades  be  created 
by  the  thousands  of  tons.  They  are  readily 
available  to  those  wUling  to  take  risks,  the 
report  points  out,  including  subnational 
groups,  terrorista#  and  criminal  syndicates. 
This  Is  true  not  only  In  the  U.S.  but  in  coun- 
tries the  U.S.  has  encouraged  and  subsidized 
in  nuclear  technology. 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  report  takes  a 
glancing  blow  at  television,  pointing  out  that 
the  commercial  message  over  121  million 
television  sets  is  that  happiness  Is  yours  if 
only  you  could  consume  more.  In  this  is  a  fine 
Irony.  The  smooth  voice  of  the  Exxon  com- 
mercial, Exxon  being  the  biggest  of  the 
grandchildren  of  old  John  D.'s  Standard  Oil, 
is,  "We're  finding  new  forms  of  energy  all  the 
time  and  there's  no  reason  for  you  to  worry." 

The  tocsin  has  been  sounded  so  often  on 
the  perils  of  pollution,  waste,  the  drying  up 
of  the  resource  well,  that  one  may  ask 
whether  the  public  has  not  long  since  grown 
indifferent  to  cries  of  alarm  even  though  they 
come  from  such  authoritative  sources  as  were 
enlisted  in  preparation  of  "The  Unfinished 
Agenda."  But  the  example  of  the  hardships 
inflicted  in  this  bitter  winter  by  the  shortage 
of  natural  gas  may  hit  harder  than  any 
words. 

The  report  warns  of  an  impending  shortage 
of  electricity  with  the  likelihood  of  brown- 
outs next  summer.  Even  if  it  were  not  for 
the  risks  of  accident  or  theft  in  nuclear 
power  plants,  the  large  amounts  of  capital 
required  for  nuclear  development  are  a  hand- 
icap hard  to  overcome  in  light  of  the  drain 
on  the  capital  market  resulting  from  the 
huge  Federal  deficts. 

It  is  hard  to  envision  a  nation  of  wasteful 
affluence  converted  to  cautious  scarcity.  That 
would  mean  a  radical  change  In  national 
habits.  There  was  loose  talk  about  conserva- 
tion after  the  oil  embargo  of  1973 — car  pool- 
ing or  public  transportation  instead  of  the 
one  passenger,  one  car.  But  little  came  of  It, 
as  the  Federal  government  continued.  In  ef- 
fect, to  subsidize  gasoline  prices  and  the 
flow  of  oil,  greatly  increased  in  the  past  three 
years,  from  the  Middle  East,  was  resumed. 
But  If  the  well  Is  really  running  dry  there 
win  be  no  choice. 


ENERGY  ACTION  NO.  10,  FEA'S 
STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 
PLAN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  plan  is  currently 
before  the  Congress  for  review  under 
procedures  specified  in  sections  159  and 
551  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act.  This  proposal,  energy  action 
No.  10,  will  become  eflfective  on  mid- 
night April  6,  1977,  the  45th  day  after 
transmittal  to  the  Congress,  imless  one 
House  passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
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The  Senate  Committee 
Natural  Resources  held  a 
PEA  plan  on  February  4, 
terlals  further  clarifying 
plan  generated  as  a  resul 
ing   were    inserted    in 
March  7,  1977,  at  page 
tion,  the  General 
February  16.  1977,  releaseji 
titled  "Issues  Needing 
veloping   the   Strategic 
serve."  I  subsequently  ask 
review  the  GAO  report 
committee  with  comment 
tions  GAO  raised. 

In  the  Interest  of 

of  Congress  and  the  public 
complete  information  wi 
this  issue,  I  ask  unanimou  i 
copies  of  my  letter  to  FEA 
analysis  of  the  GAO  repor 
port  itself  and  FEA's 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti 
rial  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows  : 
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Hon.  John  f.  OXeary, 
Administrator,  Federal 
tion.  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Me.  CLeaht:  On 
the  Comptroller  General 
Commltte?  en   Interior  and 
a  report  entitled  "I&sues  ..^ 
In  Developing  the  Strateplc 
serve".  A  copy  of  this  repcrt 

GAO  believes  that  the  S 
Plan  submitted  to  Congress  . 
which  require  fiirther  analysi 
the  plan  will  be  before  the  C 
view  as  specified  In  the  Ene 
Conservation  Act  for  45  days 
25,  1977. 

I  believe  that  FEA  should 
questions  raised  in  the  GAO 
over,   this  response  shoiild 
review  by  members  of 
vance  of  the  effective  date  . 

Therefore.  I  am  requesting 
the  appropriate  personnel  at 
review  the  GAO  report  and  ^. 
mittee  with  a  full  annJysls'^o 
raises. 


WASHING!  ON,   D.C, 

Febr  lary  22, 1977. 
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PEA  plans  to  fill  the  Reserve  by  purchasing 
oil  on  the  open  market.  There  are  options  to 
the  agency's  planned  open  market  purchases. 
Specifically,  under  certain  circumstances  oil 
produced  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
onshore  Federal  leases — on  which  royalties 
are  paid- and  oil  from  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  at  Elk  Hills  could  offer  substantial 
co.?t  savings  to  the  Government. 

The  Reserve  will  be  financed  from  general 
tax  revenues.  There  are  alternative  ways  of 
financing.  Imposition  of  a  user  fee  such  as  a 
tariff  on  imported  oil  or  an  excise  tax  on  gaso- 
line would  result  In  those  benefiting  from  the 
Reserve  paying  for  It. 

B-1 78205. 

Washington,  D.C. 
To   the   President   of   the   Senate   and   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  report  discusses  a  number  of  Issues 
pertinent  to  the  effective  development  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  The  au- 
thorization of  this  reserve  is  the  major  ac- 
tion which  has  been  legislated  so  far  to  lessen 
U.S.  dependence  on  imported  oil.  This  report 
is  intended  to  aid  the  Congress  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration's Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan 
which  was  submitted  for  congressional  ap- 
proval on  December  15,  1976. 

We  made  our  review  pursuant  to  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  (31  U.S.C.  63), 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.S.C.  67). 

Copies  ere  being  sent  to  Mr.  James  R. 
Schleslnger,  Assistant  to  the  President;  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration:  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
State,  Defense,  and  Navy;  the  Chairman,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; the  Chlarman,  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  the  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power, 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  and  the  Chairman,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior,  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Issues  Needing  Attention  in  Developing 
THE  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve— Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration 

digest 
By  law,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
must  create  a  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
containing  an  estimated  500  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  and/or  petroleum  products  by 
December  1982.  The  purpose  is  to  diminish 
U.S.  vulnerability  to  the  effects  of  a  severe 
interruption  in  energy  supplies  and  provide 
short-term  protection  from  the  consequences 
of  interruptions  In  petroleum  product  sud- 
plles. 

As  part  of  the  Reserve,  an  Early  Storage 
Reserve  is  to  be  established  to  contain  at 
least  150  million  barrels  of  oU  or  products 
by  December  1978.  The  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  also  gives  the  agency  the 
authority  to  establish  an  Industrial  Petrole- 
um Reserve  and  a  Regional  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. The  quantities  of  oil  to  be  contained 
are  to  be  part  of,  and  not  In  addition  to,  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  sub- 
mitted its  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan 
to  the  Congress  for  approval  on  December  15, 
1976. 

The  proposed  Reserve  will  contain  only 
crude  oil  which  wUl  be  stored  underground 
In  salt  dome  caverns  or  In  mines,  primarily 
along  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  agency  e.\pects 
to  purchase  the  oil  through  normal  Federal 
procurement  procedures  at  near  the  national 


average  composite  price.  The  agency  does  not 
believe  establishment  of  Industrial  and  re- 
gional reserves  to  be  necessary  at  this  time. 
The  estimated  cost  to  design,  construct,  fill, 
and  maintain  the  500  million  barrel  Reserve 
through  1982  will  be  between  $7.5  and  38 
bUllon. 

GAO  recognizes  the  newness  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Program  and  the  time  constraint  placed  on 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  develop 
its  Plan. 

In  this  report  GAO  Identifies  several  Issues 
which  require  further  analysis  and  warrant 
consideration  by  the  Congress  before  it 
formally  approves  the  Plan.  The  Issues  relate 
to  three  basic  questions. 

Is  a  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  of  the 
type  outlined  in  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration's Plan  needed? 

If  so,  how  will  the  oi!  be  purchased  to 
fill  it? 

What  ways  other  than  general  tax  revenues 
are  available  to  finance  a  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve? 

GAO  plans  to  continue  its  monitoring  of 
this  Program  because  of  Its  magnitude  and 
Import.nnce  as  a  cornerstone  of  national  en- 
ergy policy. 

Is  there  a  need  for  the  type  of  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  as  outlined  In  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration's  Plan? 

A  Government-owned  600  million  barrel 
Straterjlc  Petroleum  Reserve  as  planned  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  may  not 
be  needed  because  the  potential  exists  for 
using  Industry  crude  oil  and  product  stocks 
for  the  Reserve  at  significant  dollar  savings. 
As  reported  by  the  Government  to  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Agency,  U.S.  Industries 
maintain  commercially  held  stocks  of  crude 
oil  and  products  equivalent  to  120  days  of  oil 
imports.  (See  p.  3.)  GAO  has  not  determined 
the  extent  to  which  these  stockpiles  can  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  objectives  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve.  Such  a  determination 
should  be  made  and  adjustments  made  as 
necessary  in  the  Strategic  Reserve  Program 
as  currently  planned. 

In  order  for  these  inventories  to  be  used 
effectively  as  part  or  all  of  a  Strategic  Re- 
serve, the  Government  must  impose  controls 
so  that  specified  quantities  of  oil  are  main- 
tained and  appropriately  used  In  the  event  of 
an  embargo.  This  system  would  be  similar 
to  the  Government  controlled  and  Industry 
owned  oil  storage  programs  of  Finance  and 
Japan. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  agreed 
that  further  analysis  is  needed  regarding  the 
extent  to  which  industry  inventories  can  be 
used  during  a  severe  supply  interruption  and 
is  studyini?  the  matter.  However,  the  agency 
stated  that  it  v/ould  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Energy  Pollcv  and  Conservation  Act  to  des- 
ignate existing  industry  inventories  as  part 
of  the  Reserve  and  not  develop  any  new  Stor- 
age. 

GAO  believes  that,  If  these  Inventories  are 
usable  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
should  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  legally  available.  If  additional  authority 
is  neeed  to  allow  their  Inclusion  in  the  Re- 
serve, the  agency  shoufld  seek  such  authority. 

How  should  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve be  filled? 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  in- 
tends to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
through  purchase  of  oil  on  the  open  market 
at  a  price  near  the  national  average  composite 
price.  However,  other  options  exist  for  ac- 
quiring the  oil  In  addition  to  open  market 
purchase. 

Oil  produced  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  onshore  Federal  leases,  and  oil  from  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve,  under 
certain  circumstances,  offer  substantial  cost 
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savings  to  the  Federal  Government.  If  price 
controls  remain  in  effect,  significant  savings 
can  be  Incurred  if  such  oil — on  which  royal- 
ties are  paid^-^ere  purchased  for  the  Re- 
serve. For  the  approximately  356  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  which  could  be  purchased  by  the 
end  of  1982,  a  savings  of  $3.08  a  barrel  total- 
ing about  81.1  billion  would  result. 

In  its  Plan  the  agency  said  a  major  reason 
for  rejecting  the  purchase  of  such  oil  was 
because  It  would  have  an  adverse  financial 
Impact  on  small  refiners.  However,  such  oil 
could  be  acquired  with  little  or  no  adverse 
financial  Impact.  Generally,  the  cost  of  crude 
oil  to  refiners  Is  equalized  by  the  agency's 
pricing  regulations,  regardless  of  the  actual 
purchase  price. 

If  the  price  of  crude  oil  is  decontrolled  the 
purchase  of  Elk  HUls  oil  for  the  Reserve' Is  a 
viable  option.  The  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration ruled  against  purchasing  Elk  Hills  oil 
because  during  price  controls  its  cost  would 
be  higher  than  the  national  average  com- 
posite price  and  there  would  be  little  or  no 
budgetary  benefit  compared  with  purchases 
at  world  prices.  For  January  1977,  although 
the  average  Elk  Hills  selling  price  of  $12.31 
exceeded  the  projected  national  average  com- 
posite price  Of  $11.73,  It  Is  below  the  pro- 
jected world  price  of  $14.47.  The  agency  main- 
tains that  under  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  the 
price  of  domestic  oil  will  rise  to  the  world 
price.  Based  on  Information  obtained  by 
GAO,  however,  it  appears  that  Elk  Hills  oil 
will  remain  below  world  oil  prices  under  de- 
control. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  believes 
that  using  royalty  oil  for  the  Reserve  is  un- 
desirable, but  has  no  objection  to  using  Elk 
Hills  oU.  The  agency's  position  on  royalty  oil 
Is  that  Its  use  would  result  in  Indirectly  pass- 
ing some  of  the  Reserve  costs  on  to  petroleum 
users  since  higher  cost  foreign  oil  would  have 
to  be  obtained  by  the  private  sector  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
points  out  that  a  particularly  large  share  of 
the  Reserve  costs  would  be  placed  on  a  rel- 
atively few  small  refiners  now  obtaining  a 
significant  benefit  from  royalty  oil. 

Passing  some  of  the  Reserve  costs  to  pe- 
troleum users  should  not  preclude  the  agency 
from  using  royalty  oil  when  it  wUl  result  In 
reducing  the  costs  of  the  Reserve.  Minimiz- 
ing Reserve  costs  is  an  objective  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservaatlon  Act.  GAO  disagrees 
that  relatively  few  small  refiners  now  obtain- 
ing royalty  oil  would  bear  a  particularly  large 
share  of  the  Reserve  costs. 

How  should  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
be  financed? 

The  plan  does  not  specify  how  the  Reserve 
Is  to  be  financed;  it  implies  that  general  tax 
revenues,  largely  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  WUl  be  the  source  of  financing. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  having 
those  who  wUl  benefit  directly  from  the  Re- 
serve bear  Its  cost.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished through  Imposing  a  user  fee. 

The  benefits  of  the  Reserve  accrue  to  those 
Who  buy  Imported  crude  oil  and  the  products 
derived  therefrom  by  providing  protection 
against  the  economic  costs  they  would  Incur 
m  the  event  of  a  supply  interruption.  GAO 
has  not  analyzed  all  available  options  for 
Imposing  a  fee;  however.  It  has  Identified  two 
options— a  tariff  on  Imported  crude  oil  and 
an  excise  tax  on  gasoltoe.  (See  p.  15.)  Fees 
collected  should  be  placed  In  the  general 
funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  remain  sub- 
ject to  congressional  oversight. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  stated 
that,  as  pointed  out  In  the  Plan,  It  is  study- 
ing several  options  for  financing  the  Reserve, 
Including  the  options  discussed  by  GAO. 
chapter  1 — introduction 
The  1973-1974  Arab  oil  embargo  demon- 
strated U.S.  vulnerabUlty  to  Interruptions  in 
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Imported  petroleum  supplies.  PEA  has  esti- 
mated that  the  embargo  and  accompanying 
oil  price  mcreases  resulted  in  a  loss  of  up  to 
$45  billion  In  gross  national  product  and 
500,000  jobs.  Of  the  loss  In  the  gross  national 
product.  FEA  attributes  up  to  $20  billion 
directly  to  the  embargo.  Future  interruptions 
would  likely  have  more  severe  Impacts  on 
gross  national  product,  employment,  and 
price  indices  than  the  1973-1974  embargo 
since  the  economy  has  become  mcreaslngly 
dependent  on  Imported  oil  and  would  likely 
be  less  able  to  adjust  to  a  sharp  decline  In 
petroleum  supplies. 

The  major  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  future  oil  embargoes 
has  been  the  creation  of  a  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  under  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (P.L.  94-163).  The  Act  re- 
quires FEA  to  develop  a  national  plan,  which 
must  provide,  by  December  22,  1982,  a  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  equal  to  the  amount 
of  crude  oU  Imported  Into  the  U.S.  during 
the  three  consecutive  highest  import  months 
of  1974  and  1975 — approximately  500  million 
barrels.  The  purpose  of  the  Reserve  as  stated 
In  the  Act  is  to  diminish  U.S.  vulnerability 
to  the  effects  of  a  severe  energy  supply  Inter- 
ruption and  provide  limited  protection  from 
the  short-term  consequences  of  petroleiun 
product  supply  Interruptions. 

The  Act  also  requires  PEA  to  create  an 
Early  Storage  Reserve  and  gives  the  agency 
authority  to  create  an  Industrial  and  a  re- 
gional reserve.  The  quantities  of  oil  to  be 
contained  In  these  reserves  are  to  be  a  part 
of.  and  not  In  addition  to,  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

The  Early  Storage  Reserve  Is  to  contain 
at  least  150  million  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  by  December  22,  1978.  PEA  sub- 
mitted Its  Early  Storage  Reserve  Plan  to  the 
Congress  on  April  22,  1976. 

On  December  15.  1976,  FEA  submitted  Its 
Strategic  Petrolevun  Reserve  Plan  to  the 
Congress  for  approval  as  required  under  the 
Act.  The  Plan  details  PEA's  proposals  for 
designing,  constructing,  and  filling  the  Re- 
serve. The  Plan  calls  for  the  Reserve  to  con- 
tam  only  crude  oil  to  be  stored  In  under- 
ground salt  dome  caverns  or  In  mines,  pri- 
marily located  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  FEA  ex- 
pects to  purchase  the  crude  oil  to  fill  the  Re- 
serve through  normal  Federal  procurement 
procedures  at  near  the  national  average 
composite  price.  FEA  does  not  plan  to  estab- 
lish industrial  and  regional  reserves  at  this 
time.  PEA  estimates  that  through  1982,  the 
cost  to  design,  construct,  fill,  and  maintain 
the  500  million  barrel  Reserve  will  be  be- 
tween $7.5  and  $8  billion. 

We  recognize  the  newness  and  complexity 
of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Program 
and  the  time  constraint  placed  on  PEA  to 
develop  its  Plan  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. On  April  26,  1976,  the  Administrator, 
PEA,  formally  requested  GAO  to  monitor  the 
agency's  efforts  In  developing  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Program.  GAO  has  been 
closely  monitoring  PEA's  planning  and  de- 
velopment activities.  In  carrying  out  Its  work, 
GAO  has  received  excellent  cooperation  from 
PEA'S  Office  of  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 
In  our  review  of  the  Plan,  we  have  Identi- 
fied several  issues  which  we  believe  require 
further  analysis  by  FEA  and  warrant  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  in  its  deliberations 
over  approving  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan.  The  issues  Identified  by  \is  relate 
to  three  basic  questions. 

Is  a  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  of  the 
type  as  outimed  In  FEA's  Plan  needed? 

If  so,  how  will  the  oil  be  purchased  to  fill 
It? 

What  ways  other  than  general  tax  revenues ' 


are  available  to  finance  a  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve? 

Scope  of  review 
We  interviewed  PEA  officials,  reviewed  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  and  re- 
lated FEA  records,  and  reviewed  legislation 
pertinent  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Program.  We  also  Interviewed  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency;  and  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum 
and  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

GAO  plans  to  continue  Its  monitoring  of 
the  Strategic  Petrolevmi  Reserve  Program  be- 
cause of  Its  magnitude  and  Importance  as  a 
cornerstone  of  national  energy  policy. 

CHAPTER   2 ^IS  THERE  A  NEED  FOR  TEtE  TYPE  OP 

strategic   PETROLEUM    RESERVE    AS    OUTLINED 
IN  FEA'S   PLAN? 

GAO  has  supported  the  concept  of  a  system 
of  national  emergency  energy  reserves  to 
guard  against  future  disruption  of  oU  Im- 
ports. GAO  continues  to  support  the  concept. 
However,  at  this  point,  we  believe  unan- 
swered questions  still  exist  regarding  whether 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Program  as 
outimed  m  PEA'S  Plan  is  the  most  efficient 
approach.  PEA's  approach  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  centralized.  Government- 
owned  and  controlled  Reserve.  With  600  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  this  Reserve  would  make 
the  U.S.  essentially  Invulnerable  to  a  loss  of 
46  percent  of  Its  Imports  for  approximately 
six  months.  PEA  cost  estimates  for  such  a 
Reserve  are  between  $7.5  and  $8  billion. 

We  believe  that  another  approach  may  "be 
available  for  creattog  a  Reserve  which   was 
not  given   sufficient  consideration  by  PEA. 
This  approach  relates  to  the  use  of  industry 
crude  oil  and  product  stocks.  To  the  extent 
that  Industry  stockpiles  could  be  used  to  off- 
set the  purchase  of  500  million  barrels  of  oil 
and  related  storage  facilities,  significant  sav- 
ings would  restUt  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Entirely  separate  from  the  new  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Program,  U.S.  Industries 
maintain  commercially  held  stocks  of  crude 
oil  and  products  equivalent  to  120  days  of 
oil  Imports.  The  U.S.,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  reported  these  stocks  to  the 
International  Energy  Agency,  founded  in  No- 
vember 1974  by  19  industrial  oil-consuming 
nations.  These  nations  entered  into  an  Agree- 
ment on  an  International  Energy  Program  to 
reduce  members'  vulnerability  to  oil  supply 
Interruptions  through  emergency  allocation 
planning,  encouragement  of  energy  conserva- 
tion measures,  and  the  maintenance  of  oil 
stockpiles.    Under    the    agreement,    member 
countries  are  required  to  maintain  emergency 
reserve   stockpiles  equivalent  to  at  least  60 
days  of  oil  Imports  and  are  to  Increase  these 
stockpiles  to  an  equivalent  of  90  days  of  oil 
imports  by  1980.  The  U.S.,  however,  has  re- 
ported its  stockpiles  to  be  well  In  excess  of 
these  requirements. 

According  to  the  agreement,  the  oil  stock- 
piles may  be  satisfied  by 

Oil  stocks, 

Fuel  switching  capacity,  and 

Stand-by  oil  production. 

on  stocks  include  crude  oil,  major  refined 
petroleum  products,  and  unfimshed  oils 
stored  in  refinery  tanks,  bulk  terminals,  pipe- 
line tankage,  barges,  intercoastal  tankers,  oil 
tankers  in  port,  inland  ship  bunkers,  and 
storage  tank  bottoms.  They  also  Include 
working  stocks  and  stocks  held  by  large  con- 
sumers as  required  by  law  or  otherwise  gov- 
ernment controlled.  Stocks  excluded  are 
crude  oil  not  yet  produced  and  crude  oil,  ma- 
jor refined  petroleum  products,  and  unfin- 
ished oils  held  In  pipelines,  rail  and  truck 
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tank  cars,  sea-going   ship 
stations,  retail  stores,  and 
Also,  excluded  are  stocks  held 
sumers  and  the  military. 

Fuel  switching  capacity  Is 
mal  oil  consiunptlon  that  can 
other  secvire  fuels  In  an 
tlon,  this  capacity  must  be 
government  control  In  an 
able  to  be  brought  Into 
month. 

Stand-by  oil  production  ie 
member  country's  potential 
ductlon  In  excess  of  normal 
This  production  must  be  sub, 
ment  control  and  be  able  to  ' 
use  diirlng  an  emergency. 

We  did  not  anallyze  In 
oil  stockpile  reported  by  the 
tematlonal  Energy  Agency  no: 
which  It  can  be  used  to  satisfy 
of  the  Strategic  Petroleiun 

FEA  maintains  that  it  is 
sume  that  U.S.  Industry  has 
to  120  days  of  oil  Imports 
industry  Inventories  are  not 
required  Just  to  keep  the 
functioning,  e.g.,  oil  in 
ships  and  barges  in  transit 
etc.  However,  PEA's  position 
vmless  the  U.S.  has  reported 
ergy  reservee   to   the 
Agency  that  are  not  in  fact 
serves.  It  is  questionable  to 
day  stockpile  as  reserves  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of 
tlonal  Energy  Agency  and 
making  a  decision  on  the 
tic  Strategic  Petrole\un  Resem^ 

To  the  extent  the  stockpiles 
ties  Included  in  the  120-day 
usable,  Oovemment  costs  of 
Petroleum  Reserve  Program 
Additionally,  It  would  appear 
gram  would  be  accelerated  an(  1 
tal  problems  associated  with 
struction  red\iced. 


bi  nkers. 


service 

tinkers  at  sea. 

by  other  con- 


<  eflned  as  nor- 

be  replaced  by 
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At  present,  the  Oovemmen ; 
trol  over  Industry  inventorle  i 
these   inventories   are   to   be 
Strategic  Reserve,  then 
must  be  imposed  to  insure 
quantities  of  oil  are  malntafced 
they  will  be  appropriately  use^ 
of  an  embargo.  During  the 
bargo,  IndTistry  stocks  increased 
decreased.  This  was  likely  due 
patlon  that  oil  prices  would 
embargo  was  lifted.  The  pricds 
rise  substantially;   and,  unles  i 
ment  can  require  Industry  to 
stocks  during  future  embarg 
slble  that  industry  will  Increaie 
rather  than  draw  them  dowi 
impact  of  an  embargo. 

While  such  autl^orlty  does 
the  concept  of  a  government 
dustry  owned  oil  storage 
Government   controlled/ Indus^ 
storage   programs  currently 
coimtries.  but  responsibility 
these  programs  Involve  a 
ships.  While  West  Germany  Is 
of  government  and  industry 
and  Japan  control  the  storage 
Industry  owning  and 
trast,  the  Strategic  I>etroleum 
gram  as  proposed  by  FEA  will 
operated  by  the  Federal 

The  n.S.  would  have  to  ad4pt 
ship  similar  to  that  of  the 
and  Japan  if  It  chooees  to 
stockpiles  In  lieu  of,  or  as  a 
teglc  Petroleum  Reserve 

In  cementing  on  a  draft  of 
agreed  that  fxirther  analysis  is 
ing  the  extent  to  which  induslty 
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can  be  iised  during  a  severe  supply  Interrup- 
tion and  stated  that  it  is  no  imdertaklng  a 
major  study  for  this  pixrpose.  FEA  stated 
this  analysis  may  Impact  future  decisions 
regarding  the  ultimate  size  of  the  Reserve 
if  it  is  concluded  that  more  or  less  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  industry  inventories  as 
a  partial  substitute  for  the  Reserve.  FEA 
expressed  concern,  however,  that  the  draft 
report  suggested  that  it  should  have  consid- 
ered existing  indxistry  Inventories  for  part 
or  all  of  the  Reserve. 

FEA  stated  that  it  believes  the  Intent  of 
the  Energy  policy  and  Conservation  Act  Is  to 
provide  for  additional  petroleum  storage  over 
and  above  the  amounts  normally  maintained 
by  industry.  FEA  fxirther  believes  it  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  Act  to  simply  desig- 
nate existing  industry  Inventories  as  part  of 
the  Reserve  and  not  develop  any  new  storage. 

As  discussed  above,  and  as  agreed  to  by 
FEA,  GAO  believes  that  fiirther  analysis  is 
needed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
120-day  industry  stockpile,  as  reported  to  the 
International  Energy  Agency,  is  unusable  in 
lieu  of,  or  as  part  of,  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve.  If  these  Inventories  are  usable,  FEA 
sho\ild  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  legally  available  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act.  If  additional  authority  is  needed 
to  allow  their  inclusion  in  the  Reserve,  FEA 
should  seek  such  authority. 

The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
requires  FEA  to  establish  a  Reserve  equiva- 
lent to  90  days  of  crude  oil  Imports — 500  mil- 
lion barrels.  FEA  assumes  that  the  500  mil- 
lion barrels  would  make  the  U.S.  essentially 
Invulnerable  to  a  loss  of  45  percent  of  its 
crude  oil  imports  for  approximately  180  days. 
However,  to  the  extent  the  industry  stockpile 
equivalent  to  120  days  of  total  oil  imports 
could  be  used,  Uie  need  for  a  Government- 
owned  Reserve  4lrould  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

CHAPTER    3 — HOW    SHOULD    THE    STRATEGIC 
PETROLEUM  RESERVE  BE  FILLED? 

PEA  intends  to  fill  the  Reserve  by  purchas- 
ing oil  on  the  open  market  at  a  price  near 
the  national  average  composite  price  through 
sale  proposals  from  all  potential  oil  sellers — 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  We  believe  that 
other  opportunities  exist  In  addition  to  or  In 
lieu  of  open  market  purchase.  We  have  iden- 
tified the  following: 

Acquisition  of  royalty  oil  produced  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  onshore  Federal 
leases,  and 

Acquisition  of  oil  from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

Acquisition  of  royalty  oil 

Royalty  oil  from  Federal  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  onshore  oil  leases  could  be  used — 
directly  or  through  exchange  agreements — 
for  filling  the  Reserve.  Under  applicable  laws, 
the  Federal  Government  may  collect  all  roy- 
alties in  kind,  i.e.,  as  oil  or  natural  ga*.  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  onshore  Federal 
oil  producing  properties.  According  to  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  presently  collects  less  than 
50  percent  of  its  oil  royalties  In  kind.  These 
officials  advised  us  that  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
If  the  Federal  Government  had  collected  all 
of  its  oil  royalties  In  kind,  it  would  have 
collected  about  74  minion  barrels.  Royalty 
oil  production  is  expected  to  remain  about 
the  same  through  1982. 

During  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collected  about  34  million  barrels  of 
oil  In  llue  of  royalty  payments.  It  sold  this 
oil.  to  small  refiners  at  an  average  price  of 
$7.95  a  barrel — the  average  price  for  total 
royalty  oil  production.  As  of  September  1976, 
the  most  cturent  information  available,  the 
average  price  for  a  barrel  of  royalty  oil  was 


$7.66.  As  of  January  1977,  55  small  refiners 
had  contracts  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  purchase  royalty  oil.  Most  of  these 
small  refiners  do  not  physically  take  posses- 
sion of  the  royalty  oil  because  they  are  not 
located  near  the  royalty  oil  producing  prop- 
erties. Instead,  they  enter  into  exchange 
agreements  with  other  refiners  to  exchange 
their  royalty  oil  for  oil  which  is  more  acces- 
sible to  them. 

FEA  considered  acquiring  royalty  oil  for 
filling  the  Reserve  and  concluded  that  it  Is 
not  as  desirable  as  the  currently  planned 
oil  purchase  policy.  Reasons  for  this  conclu- 
sion as  stated  in  the  Plan  were: 

It  would  adversely  Impact  financially  on 
small  refiners  now  relying  on  access  to 
royalty  oil. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  terminate  exist- 
ing Interior  Department  royalty  oil  contracts 
to  use  this  oil. 

The  supply  of  royalty  oil  Is  not  sufficient 
for  the  Strategic  Reserve,  and  even  if  this 
approach  were  adopted,  other  oil  would  be 
required. 

Transportation  costs  for  moving  this  wide- 
ly dispersed  oil  to  any  market  will  be  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  cost  of  unload- 
ing ocean  tankers  Into  Reserve  facilities. 

The  reasons  cited  by  FEA,  In  our  opinion, 
do  not  adequately  refiect  the  royalty  oil  sit- 
uation, as  discussed  below. 

Adverse  flnaTicial  impact  on  small  refiners 

We  believe  that  royalty  oil  could  be  used 
for  the  Reserve  with  little  or  no  adverse 
financial  impact  on  small  refiners.  Generally, 
the  cost  of  crude  oil  to  refiners  Is  equalized 
by  FEA  pricing  regulations,  regardless  of  the 
actual  purchase  price. 

FEA's  crude  oil  pricing  regulations  are  de- 
signed to  substantially  equalize  average 
crude  oil  costs  at  the  refinery  level  through 
the  use  of  entitlements  which  permit  refiners 
to  share  the  benefits  associated  with  access 
to  price  controlled  crude  oil.  Under  the  reg- 
ulations, all  refiners  report  monthly  to  FEA 
their  volume  of  crude  oil  processed  and  the 
volume  of  price  controlled  oil  Included  in 
the  refiners'  crude  oil  receipts.  FEA  Issues 
each  refiner  enough  entitlements  to  permit 
it  to  process  the  national  average  ratio  of 
price  controlled  oil  to  total  crude  oil  proc- 
essed. Generally,  refiners  with  a  ratio  of 
price  controlled  oil  higher  than  the  national 
price  controlled  oil  supply  ratio  must  buy 
entitlements  to  cover  the  excess;  whereas, 
refiners  with  a  lower  ratio  m\ist  sell  entitle- 
ments for  the  amount  they  are  under  the 
national  ratio.  Therefore,  the  average  cost 
to  refiners  with  less  than  the  average  amoimt 
of  price  controlled  oil  is  reduced  because 
of  the  money  they  receive  from  the  sale  of 
entitlements.  On  the  other  hand,  costs  to 
those  who  process  more  than  the  average 
price  controlled  oil  ratio  are  increased  be- 
cause they  must  purchase  entitlements. 

The  regulations  also  contain  an  entitle- 
ment adjustment  for  small  refiners  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entitlements  otherwise  issued  to 
which  grant  them  access  to  prjce  controlled 
crude  oil.  According  to  an  FEA  official,  this 
adjustment  allows  small  refiners  to  acquire 
oil,  on  the  average,  for  $.54  a  barrel  less  than 
the  cost  of  oil  to  other  refiners  after  en- 
titlements. 

The  sales  price  of  entitlements  Is  deter- 
mined by  FEA  each  month  based  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  weighted  average  cost  of 
decontrolled  oil  (Imported  oil,  stripper  well 
oil  and  oil  produced  from  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves)  less  $.21 »  less  the  weighted 
average  cost  of  price  controlled  oil. 
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1  The  $.21  Is  the  amount  fixed  by  FEA  regu- 
lation to  give  domestic  oil  a  price  advantage 
over  Imported  oil  (and  decontrolled  oil)  and 
thus  provide  refiners  an  incentive  to  pur- 
chase domestic  oil. 


FEA,  however,  grants  to  small  refiners  "ex- 
ceptions relief"  from  the  regulations  when 
they  can  demonstrate  that  compliance  with 
the  program  would  cause  them  financial 
hardship.  Exceptions  relief  means  that  these 
refiners  do  not  have  to  buy  entitlements  if 
they  have  more  price  controlled  oil  than  the 
national  ratio.  As  a  result,  their  crude  oil 
costs,  on  the  average,  are  lower  than  those 
of  other  refiners. 

Currently,  there  are  19  small  refiners  who 
are  getting  lull  or  partial  exceptions  relief. 
As  of  mid-January  1977,  13  of  these  refiners 
had  contracts  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  piurchase  royalty  oil.  These  con- 
tracts are  all  scheduled  to  expire  in  mid-1979 
and  total  32,399  barrels  a  day  or  about  12 
million  barrels  a  year.  It  Is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  only  the  refiners  getting  exceptions 
relief  and  having  royalty  oil  contracts 
would  be  adversely  affected — 13  of  55  smaU 
refiners — if  royalty  oil  were  not  available  to 
them  and  they  could  not  obtain  comparable 
priced  oil  elsewhere.  Other  refiners  with 
royalty  oil  contracts  would  not  be  adversely 
affected — 42  of  55  small  refiners — because 
their  prices  are,  In  effect,  equalized  by  FEA's 
pricing  regulations. 

Termination  of  existing  royalty  oil  contracts 
In  its  Plan,  FEA  stated  that  use  of  royalty 
oil  would  require  the  termination  of  existing 
Interior  Department  royalty  oil  contracts 
with  refiners.  As  pointed  out  above,  of  the  74 
million  barrels  of  royalty  oil  produced  in 
1976,  only  34  million  barrels  were  sold  under 
contract  to  small  refiners.  All  of  these  con- 
tracts are  scheduled  to  expire  by  inld-1979. 
Until  nild-1979,  the  royalty  oil  not  under 
contract — 40  million  barrels — could  be  used 
for  the  Reserve.  After  nild-1979,  the  addi- 
tional 34  million  barrels  could  be  used,  mak- 
ing the  total  annual  royalty  oil  production 
of  74  million  barrels  available  for  use. 
Royalty  oil  supply 
FTA  in  its  Plan  stated  that  the  supply  of 
royalty  oil  is  not  sufficient  for  the  500  million 
barrel  Strategic  Petroleum  Resei  ve,  and  even 
If  this  approach  were  adopted,  other  oil 
wou^d  have  to  be  purchased.  We  agree  with 
FEA  on  this  position.  However,  in  our  view 
there  Is  a  substantial  supply  of  royalty  oil 
available  and  to  the  extent  that  royalty  oil 
is  acquired,  significant  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  result  as  dis- 
cussed below. 

Assuming  the  13  small  refiners'  contracts 
totaling  12  million  barrels  a  year  are  not  ter- 
minated before  their  mld-1979  expiration 
date  and  not  renewed;  royalty  oil  could  pro- 
vide 356  million  of  the  600  million  barrels 
for  the  Reserve  by  the  end  of  1982,  based  on 
PEA'S  schedule  for  filling  the  Reserve.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  contracts  were  re- 
newed after  mld-1979,  royalty  oil  could  pro- 
vide 314  million  barrels. 

The  cost  savings  associated  with  the  pur- 
chase of  royalty  oil  are  very  significant  when 
compared  to  the  purchase  of  oil  at  the  na- 
tional average  composite  price  and  are 
greater  still  when  compared  to  the  world 
price.  Comparing  costs  for  September  1976 — 
the  most  current  month  for  which  royalty  oil 
prices  are  available — the  per  barrel  savings 
associated  with  acquiring  royalty  oil  rather 
than  acquiring  oil  under  FEA's  current  plan 
would  be  $3,08.  This  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  FEA  would  have  paid  to 
acquire  oil  In  September  1976  under  Its  cur- 
rent plan  ($11.04)  and  the  price  of  royalty  oil 
plus  transoprtatlon  costs  ($7.68+$.30).  Ap- 
plying this  $3.08  savings  to  the  314  or  856 
million  barrels  of  royalty  oil  that  could  be 
provided  by  the  end  of  1982  (depending  on 
the  treatment  of  the  13  small  refiner  con- 
tracts) ,  savings  would  range  from  about  $967 
million  to  $1.1  billion. 


It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
savings  are  contingent  upon  royalty  oil  re- 
maining under  price  controls.  Royalty  oil  is 
priced  significantly  below  the  national  aver- 
age composite  price  because  It  is  subject  to 
price  controls.  Therefore,  as  long  as  price 
controls  remain  In  effect,  acquiring  royalty 
oil  for  filling  the  Reserve  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant savings. 

Transportation  costs  for  royalty  oil 
In  its  Plan  FEA  stated  that  transportation 
costs  for  moving  royalty  oil  to  any  market 
will  be  substantially  greater  than  the  cost  of 
unloading  ocean  tankers  into  Reserve  facili- 
ties because  royalty  oil  Is  more  widely  dis- 
persed. In  our  view,  the  more  valid  approach 
would  be  to  compare  the  costs  of  transport- 
ing royalty  oil  to  storage  facilities  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  with  the  costs  of  transporting  the 
oil  FEA  plans  to  piwchase  to  the  same 
storage  facilities.  In  any  event,  as  pointed  out 
above,  the  total  cost  of  purchasing  royalty  oil 
Including  transportation  costs  of  $.30 — FEA's 
estimated  average  transportation  cost  for 
domestic  oil — Is  substantially  less  than  the 
natonal  average  composite  price  of  oil.  Addi- 
tionally, if  royalty  oil  were  acquired  for  the 
Reserve,  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
be  precluded  from  entering  Into  exchange 
agreements  with  other  refiners  to  trade  the 
royalty  oil  for  oil  which  is  more  accessible 
to  the  storage  sites. 

Acquisition  of  Elk  Hills  oil 

Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  contains 
estimated  reserves  of  1.2  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
Under  its  cturent  developmnet  plan  the  Navy 
expects  Elk  Hills  to  reach  its  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate  of  production  of  300,000  barrels 
a  day  by  AprU  1979.  ISlk  Hills  oU  is  free  of 
price  controls  under  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94- 
258),  and  is  sold  competitively  on  the  open 
market.  In  our  view,  contingent  upon  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices  and  Elk  Hills  oil  remaining 
below  the  world  oil  price.  Elk  Hills  oil  has 
the  potential  for  filling  a  portion  of  the 
Reserve  at  considerable  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal   Government. 

FEA  does  not  expect  to  use  Elk  Hills  oil  to 
fill  the  Reserve  because  it  would  have  higher 
budget  costs  than  the  national  average  com- 
posite price  dtirlng  price  controls  and  would 
have  little  or  no  budgetary  benefit  compared 
with  purchases  at  world  market  prices. 

Based  on  pricing  data  obtained  from  FEA, 
the  projected  national  average  composite 
price  of  crude  oil  for  January  1977  Is  $11.73 
a  barrel.  This  Is  below  the  Navy's  average 
January  1977  selltog  price  for  Elk  Hills  oil  of 
$12.31  a  barrel.  Therefore,  at  this  time.  Elk 
Hills  oil  Is  more  expensive  than  oil  pur- 
chased at  th©  national  average  composite 
price. 

FEA  stated  in  its  Plan  that  use  of  Elk  HUls 
oil  would  have  little  or  no  budgetary  benefit 
compared  with  oil  purchased  at  world  market 
prices.  Elk  Hills  oil,  however,  is  priced  blow 
the  world  price.  The  projected  January  1977 
world  oil  price  Is  $14.47  a  barrel  compared 
to  the  average  Elk  Hills  January  1977  sale 
price  of  $12.31  a  barrel. 

FEA  has  stated  that,  if  domestic  prices  are 
decontrolled,  domestic  oil  will  rise  to  the 
world  price.  However,  based  on  Information 
obtained  by  us.  It  appears  that  Elk  Hills  oil, 
under  decontrol,  will  remain  below  world 
prices.  We  were  advised  by  an  official  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Re- 
serves, Department  of  the  Navy,  that  West 
Coast  decontrolled  crude  oil  prices  have  his- 
torically been  below  average  domestic  decon- 
trolled crude  oil  prices  and  are  expected  to 
remain  lower  primarily  due  to  the  excess  oU 
supply  on  the  West  Coast.  Given  that  excess. 
Elk  Hills  oil  would  be  expected  to  be  priced 


below  the  world  price.  According  to  Navy  and 
FEA  officials,  California  producers  have  been 
complaining  that  they  have  had  to  shut  In 
producing  wells  because  refiners  were  cancel- 
ing contracts  with  them  and  purchasing  Elk 
Hills  oil. 

FB5A,  in  commenting  on  a  draft  of  this 
report,  stated  that  although  using  royalty 
oil  to  fill  the  Reserve  is  undesirable,  it  has 
no  objection  to  piu-chasing  Elk  Hills  oil. 

With  respect  to  royalty  oU,  FEA  stated 
that  the  Issue  of  whether  to  use  royalty  oil 
is  not  really  a  question  of  how  to  fill  the 
Reserve  but  part  of  the  question  of  how  the 
Reserve  should  be  financed.  FEA  commented 
that  using  royalty  oil  would  be  an  undesir- 
able approach  because  of  the  Inequitable 
distribution  of  the  Impact  and  the  potential 
disruption  of  established  supply  relation- 
ships for  small  refiners.  FEA's  position  is 
that  using  royalty  oil  for  the  Reserve  would 
be  an  Indirect  way  of  passing  somfe  of  the 
Reserve  costs  on  to  petroleum  users  since 
higher  cost  foreign  oil  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  private  sector  as  a  substitute. 
In  this  case,  FEA  points  out  that  a  particu- 
larly large  share  of  the  Reserve  costs  would 
be  placed  on  a  relatively  few  small  refiners 
now  obtaining  significant  benefits  from 
royalty  oil. 

FEA's  statement  that  use  of  royalty  oU 
would  indirectly  pass  some  of  the  Reserve 
costs  on  to  petroleum  users  may  be  true; 
however,  this  should  not  preclude  the  agency 
from  using  royalty  oil  when  it  will  result  in 
reducing  Reserve  costs.  In  this  connection, 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  re- 
quires that  FEA,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, acquire  petroleum  products  for  the 
Reserve  with  the  objective  of  minimizing  its 
costs.  We  believe  that  royalty  oil,  when  pur- 
chased at  costs  less  than  FEA  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay,  Is  consistent  with  that 
objective. 

As  far  as  the  Indirect  financing  issue  which 
the  agency  believes  would  exist,  we  believe 
it  to  be  part  of  a  broader  question  of  how 
the  Reserve  should  be  financed  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  4.  FEA's  position  that  use 
of  royalty  oil  would  be  undesirable  for  the 
reasons  stated  appears  Inconsistent  with  its 
Plan  which  concludes  that  If  changes  in  the 
availability  or  the  cost  of  royalty  oil  make 
it  attractive,  FEA  will  use  It  to  meet  a  por- 
tion cf  Reserve  requirements.  This  conclu- 
sion was  reaffirmed  by  the  Administrator, 
FEA,  on  February  4.  1977,  in  hearings  on  the 
Plan  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Contrary  to  PEA's  position  that  use  of 
royalty  oil  would  result  In  ineqiUtable  dis- 
tribution of  the  Impact  and  place  a  large 
financial  burden  on  a  relatively  few  small 
refiners,  we  believe  this  not  to  be  the  case. 
As  discussed  on  page  8  of  this  report,  royalty 
oil  coiUd  be  used  for  the  Reserve  with  little 
or  no  adverse  financial  Impact  on  small  re- 
finers. Royalty  oil  contracts  for  the  13  small 
refiners  receiving  exceptions  relief  from  FEA's 
entitlements  program  need  not  be  termi- 
nated. In  addition  40  million  barrels  of 
royalty  oil  are  produced  annually  which  are 
not  being  sold  under  contract  to  small  re- 
finers. In  any  event,  all  contracts  that  small 
refiners  currently  have  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  purchase  royalty  oil  are 
scheduled  to  expire  in  mid-1979. 

With  respect  to  use  of  Elk  Hills  oil,  PEA 
stated  that  it  has  no  objection  to  purchas- 
ing Elk  Hills  oil,  to  the  extent  It  Is  suitable 
for  storage  and  It  costs  no  more  than  other 
available  oil.  FEA  further  stated  that  it 
would  make  cost  comparisons  as  it  proceeds 
with  the  purchase  of  oil  for  the  Reserve. 

We  agree  that  cost  comparisons  sho\ild  be 
made.  Additionally,  we  believe  that  Elk  Hills 
oil  is  suitable  for  Reserve  storage.  We  were 
advised  by  an  official  of  the  Va,vy^  Office  of 
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Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
75  percent  of  Elk  Hills  oU 
be   of  the  qiiallty  specified  by 
Plan  as  being  the  most  desirable 
storage. 

CHAPTER    4 HOW    SHOTTLD    THE 

TROLEtTM    RESZBVE    BE 

PEAS  Plan  does  not  explicitly 
the  Reserve  will  be  financed; 
Implies  that  the  Reserve  will  be 
general  tax  revenues.  We  believe 
sideration  should  be  given  to 
who  will  benefit  directly  from 
bear  its  cost.  In  o\ir  view  this 
complished  through  imposition  ol 
such  as  a  tariff  on  Imported  oil 
tax  on  gasoline. 

If  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Implemented  the  costs  will  be  grea. 
mates  that  the  600  million  barrel 
cost  between  $7.5  and  (8  billio^ 
cussed  in  Chapter  3,  the  costs 
duced  by  acquiring  royalty  oil 
oil  to  fill  the  Reserve.  Even  if 
owned  crude  oil  is  used,  substantltl 
be  involved  to  create  the  Reserve 

PEA'S  Plan  Implies  that  genera 
nues,  largely  personal  and 
taxes,  will  be  the  source  of 
Reserve.   However,    it   is   both 
equitable  to  pay  for  public 
"user  fees"  when  the  users  of  a 
be  identified   and  the  fee 
mlnlstratlvely  feasible.  The 
leum  Reserve  is  an  insurance  po 
U.S.  buyers  of  imported  crude  oil 
them,  all  consumers  of  petroleun 
It  "Insures"  those  who  buy 
oil      (and     products      derived 
against  the  economic  costs  they 
in  the  event  of  a  disruption  in 
may  also  prevent  embargoes  fron: 
at  all.   The  benefits  of  this 
protection  are  directly  received 
of  imported  crude  oil  and  petrol 
ucts.  We  believe  that  it  is 
users  of  imported  crude  oil  and 
derived  from  it  to  pay  the  costs 
serve.  While  we  have  not  analyze< 
able  options  for  imposing  such  a 
we  have  identified  two  such  optlo^ 
sideration — a   tariff   on   Imported 
and  an  excise  tax  on  gasoline. 

There  may  be  several  ways  to 
user  fee.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
flat    rate    indexed    to   inflation, 
could  be  imposed  for  a  set  perio^ 
years,  and  be  renewed  only  if 
insufficient  to  cover  actual  Reser\4e 
expenditures   plus   any   expected 
costs.  For  instance,  if  imparts 
billion   barrels  annually  over  tht 
years  which  is  slightly  less  than 
Jectlons.  a  tariff  of  $.60  a  barrel 
in  $7.5  billion  being  collected  over 
period.  In  the  case  of  an  excise 
line,  if  gasoline  consumption  were 
at    current   levels — 105    billion 
nually — over  the  next  five  years,  ai 
of  1.5  cents  a  gallon  would  result 
billion  being  collected  in  a  five 
Actual  collections  would  depend 
amount  of  the  tariff  or  excise 
quantity  of  oil   Imported   or 
sumed.  It  is  oxu-  view  that  the 
should  be  placed  in  the  general 
U.S.   Treasury  and  remain  subject 
gressional  oversight. 

A  tariff  of  $.60  a  barrel  would 
4  percent  rise  in  the  cost  of 
oil.  Under  PEA's  entitlements 
increase  would,  in  effect,  be 
among  refiners  piu'chasing 
as   imported   crude   oil.   and   the 
costs  would  be  passed  through 
all  users  of  petroleum  products 
increase  woiild  have  a  modest 
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on  domestic  prices  of  petroleum  products, 
probably  about  0.8  cents  a  gallon. 

Both  a  tariff  and  an  excise  tax  are  advan- 
tageous in  that  they  are  administratively 
feasible  to  collect.  A  tariff  on  imported  oil 
would  be  more  equitable  than  an  excise  tax 
on  gasoline.  The  tariff  would  ultimately  be 
paid  by  all  consumers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and,  therefore,  by  those  who  would 
directly  benefit  from  the  Reserve.  However, 
the  excise  tax  would  place  the  cost  burden 
only  on  consumers  of  gasoline.  The  tariff  is 
an  indirect  tax  on  consumers;  whereas,  the 
excise  tax  is  a  direct  tax  and  more  visable  to 
the  constmier. 

In  commenting  on  a  draft  of  this  report, 
FEA  stated  that,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Plan, 
it  is  now  studying  several  options  for  financ- 
ing the  Reserve,  including  the  two  options 
discussed  by  GAO. 

CHAPTER    5 — SUMMARY 

FEA  is  required  to  create  a  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  containing  an  estimated  500 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  and/or  petroleum 
products  by  December  1982.  On  December  15, 
1976,  FEA  submitted  its  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Plan  to  the  Congress  for  approval. 
This  Plan  details  PEA's  proposals  for  de- 
signing, constructing,  and  filling  the  Re- 
serve. The  Plan  states  that  the  Reserve  will 
contain  only  crude  oil  which  will  be  stored 
underground  in  salt  dome  caverns  or  In 
mines,  primarily  along  the  Gulf  Coaist.  FEA 
expects  to  purchase  the  crude  oil  through 
normal  Federal  procurement  procedures  at 
near  the  national  average  composite  price. 
FEA  states  in  the  Plan  that  the  estimated 
cost  to  design,  construct,  fill,  and  maintain 
the  500  million  barrel  Reserve  through  1982 
will  be  between  $7.5  and  $8  billion.  These 
funds  will  be  generated  from  general  tax 
revenues. 

We  believe'  reasonable  questions  exist  as 
to  the  need  for  a  Reserve  of  the  tyjje  out- 
lined in  PEA'S  Plan.  In  our  view,  far  more 
serious  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  potential  for  using  Industry  crude  oil  and 
product  stocks  for  the  Reserve. 

The  U.S.  Government,  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  has  reported  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  that  U.S.  industries 
have  crude  oil  and  product  stocks  equiva- 
lent to  120  days  of  oil  imports.  We  do  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  it  is  feasible  to 
use  the  entire  120-day  industry  stockpile  for 
the  Reserve.  However,  we  believe  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  reserves  could  be  used 
should  be  determined  and  adjustments  made 
as  necessary  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Program  as  currently  planned  by  FEA. 
In  order  for  these  inventories  to  be  used  ef- 
fectively as  part  or  all  of  a  Strategic  Reserve, 
the  Government  must  impose  controls  to  in- 
sure that  specified  quantities  of  oil  are  main- 
tained and  that  they  will  be  appropriately 
used  in  the  event  of  an  embargo. 

FEA  agrees  that  further  analysis  is  needed 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  industry  in- 
ventories can  be  \ised  during  a  severe  sup- 
ply interruption  and  Is  studying  the  matter. 
However.  FEA  believes  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  to  designate  existing  Industry 
Inventori^  as  part  of  the  Reserve  and  not 
develop  any  new  storage. 

We  believe  that,  if  these  inventories  are 
usable,  FEA  should  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  legally  available.  If  addi- 
tional authority  Is  needed  to  allow  their  In- 
clusion in  the  Reserve,  FEA  shoud  seek  such 
authority. 

FEA  plans  to  purchase  oil  for  the  Reserve 
at  near  the  national  average  composite 
price.  We  believe  that  alternative  oil  pur- 
chase options  should  be  considered;  spe- 
cifically, royalty  oil  produced  from  the  Outer 


Continental  Shelf  and  onshore  Federal  leases 
and  oil  from  Elk  Hills.  We  believe  that  as 
long  as  price  controls  remain  on  domestic  oil, 
royalty  oil  could  be  acquired  to  fill  the  Re- 
serve and  would  result  in  significant  dollar 
savings  with  little  or  no  adverse  financial 
impact  on  small  refiners  currently  contract- 
ing for  royalty  oil. 

At  current  prices,  acquisition  of  Elk  Hills 
oil  to  fill  the  Reserve  is  a  more  costly  ap- 
prcfach  than  oil  acquired  under  FEA's  cur- 
rent plans.  However,  if  domestic  oil  is  de- 
controlled and  reaches  the  world  price,  we 
believe  Elk  Hills  oil  is  a  desirable  alterna- 
tive if  its  price  continues  to  remain  below 
the  world  price. 

FEA  believes  that  using  royalty  oil  for  the 
Reserve  is  undesirable,  but  has  no  objection 
to  using  Elk  Hills  oil.  FEA's  position  on 
royalty  oil  is  that  its  use  would  result  in  in- 
directly passing  some  of  the  Reserve  costs 
on  to  petroleum  users  since  higher  cost 
foreign  oil  would  have  to  be  obtained  by  the 
private  sector  as  a  substitute.  FEA  points 
out  that  a  particularly  large  share  of  the 
Reserve  costs  would  be  placed  on  a  relatively 
few  small  refiners  now  obtaining  a  significant 
benefit  from  royalty  oil. 

Passing  some  of  the  Reserve  costs  to  petro- 
leum users  should  not  preclude  FEA  from 
using  royalty  oU  when  it  will  result  in  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  the  Reserve.  Minimizing 
Reserve  costs  is  an  objective  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  We  disagree 
that  relatively  few  small  refiners  now  obtain- 
ing royalty  oil  would  bear  a  particularly 
large  share  of  the  Reserve  costs. 

PEA  plans  to  finance  the  Reserve  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  We  believe  that  it  may  be 
more  efficient  and  equitable  to  have  those 
who  will  benefit  directly  from  the  Reserve 
bear  its  costs.  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  imposing  a  user  fee  such  as  a  tariff 
on  imported  oil  or  an  excise  tax  on  gasoline. 
In  addition,  it  Is  GAO's  view  that  the  fees 
collectfed  should  be  placed  in  the  general 
funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  remain  sub- 
ject to  congressional  oversight. 

FEA  Is  studying  several  options  for  financ- 
ing the  Reserve,  including  the  options  dis- 
cussed by  GAO. 


Federal  Energy  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  10, 1977. 
Mr.  MoNTE  Canfield,  Jr., 
Director,  Energy  and  Minerals  Division, 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Canfield:  This  letter  Is  to  con- 
firm the  key  comments  that  we  provided  to 
your  staff  on  February  9,  regarding  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office's  draft  report  on  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR) . 

Our  principal  comments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Use  of  Indvistry  Inventories: 

The  draft  report  suggests  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  (FEA)  should  have 
considered  using  existing  Industry  inven- 
tories for  part  or  all  of  the  SPR.  FEA  believes 
that  the  intent  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  was  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional petroleum  storage,  over  and  above  the 
sunoun-ts  normally  maintained  by  Indxistry. 
We  believe  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  Act  to  simply  designate  existing  indus- 
try inventories  as  part  of  the  SPR  and  not 
develop  any  new  storage. 

We  agree,  however,  that  further  analysis  is 
needed  regarding  the  extent  to  which  Indus- 
try inventories  can  be  utilized  during  a 
severe  supply  interruption.  We  are  now  un- 
dertaking a  major  study  of  indvistry  inven- 
tories for  this  purpose.  This  analysis  may 
Impact  future  decisions  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate size  of  the  Reserve  if  It  Is  concluded 
that  we  should  place  more  or  less  reUanoe 
on  Industry  Inventories  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  the  Reserve.  The  c\irrent  SPB  Plan 
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proposes  to  place  considerable  reliance  on  in- 
dustry Inventories,  as  discussed  in  Chapters 
II  and  V. 

2.  Use  of  Royalty  Oil : 

The  issue  of  whether  to  use  royalty  oil  is 
not  really  a  question  of  how  we  fill  the  Re- 
serve. It  is  a  part  of  the  question  of  how 
the  Reserve  should  be  financed.  If  FEA  were 
to  use  royalty  oil  for  the  Reserve  It  would 
simply  be  an  Indirect  way  of  passing  some 
of  the  SPR  costs  along  to  petroleum  users. 
If  PEA  used  the  low  cost  royalty  oil,  higher 
cost  foreign  oil  would  have  to  be  obtained 
by  the  prUrate  sector  as  a  substitute.  In  this 
case,  a  particularly  large  share  of  the  SPR 
costs  would  be  placed  on  a  relatively  few 
small  refiners  who  now  obtain  a  significant 
benefit  from  the  royalty  oil. 

We  are  now  studying  several  possible  op- 
tions for  financing  the  SPR,  but  we  believe 
that  using  royalty  oil  would  be  an  undesir- 
able approach  because  of  the  Inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  impact  and  the  potential 
disruption  of  established  supply  relationships 
for  small  refiners. 

3.  Use  of  Elk  HUls  Oil: 

As  explained  to  your  staff,  FEA  has  no 
objection  to  purchasing  Elk  Hills  oil,  to  the 
extent  it  is  suitable  for  SPR  storage,  if  it 
costs  no  more  than  other  oil  available  for 
storage.  We  will  make  these  cost  comparisons 
as  we  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  oil  for 
the  SPR. 

4.  Financing  the  Reserve: 

As  we  stated  in  the  SPR  Plan,  FEA  Is  now 
studying  several  options  for  financing  the 
Reserve  Program,  including  the  two  options 
suggested  in  your  report. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  draft  report,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  continued  useful  input  from  your  staff 
on  this  important  Program. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  E.  Noel, 
Assistant    Administrator    Strategic    Pe- 
troleum Reserve. 

Principal  Officials  Responsible  for  Admin- 
istering Activities  Discussed  in  this  Re- 
poet 

federal  energy  administration 
Administrator,  and  tenure  of  office : 
John  F.  O'Leary,  February  1977  to  present. 
Gorman  C.  Smith  (Acting),  January  1977 

to  February  1977. 
Frank  G.  Zarb,  December  1974  to  January 

1977. 
John  C.  Sawhlll,  April  1974  to  December 

1974. 
William  E.  Simon,  December  1973  to  April 

1974. 

Federal  Energy  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16,  1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  22,  1977,  concern- 
ing the  General  Accouting  Office's  (GAO)  re- 
port dealing  with  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  (SPR). 

The  GAO  analysis  raised  three  major  Is- 
sues, which  are  addressed  below  in  the  order 
of  their  presentation  in  the  report. 

Is  there  a  need  for  the  t:,ve  of  Reserve  as 
outlined  in  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion's (FEA)  Plan? 

GAO  cites  the  commercially  held  stocks  of 
crude  oil  and  product  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  International  Energy  Agency 
(lEA)  by*  the  United  States,  and  suggests 
that  FEA  consider  use  of  these  stocks  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  thereby  possibly 
reducing  the  need  for  Government  reserves. 


In  analyzing  the  requirement  for  the  re- 
serve, FEA  reviewed  the  commercially  held 
stocks  and  estimated  that  about  60  milUon 
barrels  of  crude  oli  stocks  could  be  used  to 
assist  in  responding  to  an  interruption.  No 
use  of  refined  product  stocks  was  planned 
because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  im- 
pact on  the  industry  and  the  economy  of 
such  use. 

FEA  was  directed  by  the  Energy  Policv  and 
Conservation  Act  (P.L.  94-163)  to  establish 
a  reserve  to  reduce  the  impact  of  severe  en- 
ergy supply  interruptions.  FEA's  interpreta- 
tion of  this  mandate  is  that  impacts  on  the 
economy  should  be  minimized  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable. 

Based  on  preliminary  studies  that  FEA  was 
able  to  do  last  year,  it  was  estimated  in  the 
SPR  Plan  that  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  inventories  could  be  relied  upon  as 
a  partial  substitute  for  the  SPR.  It  was  con- 
cluded fiat  we  needed  to  thoroughly  analyze 
the  ability  to  draw  down  Industry  inven- 
tories without  causing  signiricant  economic 
impacts  before  deciding  whether  any  addi- 
tional inventories  could  be  utilized  as  a  par- 
tial substitute  for  the  SPR.  A  major  study 
is  now  being  undertaken  by  PEA  to  try  to 
obtain  a  better  understanding  regarding  the 
ability  to  draw  down  thuse  inventories.  If 
our  analysis  indicates  that  substantial  m- 
dustry  inventories  are  available  to  assist  in 
offsetting  an  interruption,  this  will  be  re- 
flected in  future  recommendations  or  Plan 
amendments  on  the  size  of  the  Reserve. 

Conceptually,  there  are  three  classes  of 
inventories  In  the  petroleum  industry:  ab- 
solutely unavailable  Inventories;  inventories 
to  maintain  deliveries  under  normal  condi- 
tions; and  buffer  stocks. 

Unavailable  stocks  include  tank  bottoms 
(i.e.,  sludge  and  water  which  have  dropped 
to  the  bottom  of  tanks  over  a  period  of  years) 
and  pipeline  charge  and  line  fill.  Both  of 
these  represent  Inventories  which  cannot  be 
used  during  an  embargo.  Tank  bottoms,  of 
course,  are  not  usable  for  any  purposes, 
while  pipeline  charge  cannot  be  used  with- 
out shutting  down  operations  or  eventually 
Interrupting  the  flows  of  crude  and  product. 
They  mvist  be  recharged  If  the  system  is  to 
work. 

The  last  estimate  of  unavailable  inven- 
tories made  by  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil In  1974  estimated  that  70  percent  of 
crude  and  32  percent  of  refined  product  In- 
ventories are  absolutely  unavailable. 

Inventories  are  also  required  to  maintain 
delivery  schedules  under  normal  and  known 
conditions,  e.g..  If  demand,  supply,  and  de- 
livery schedules  could  be  known  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  Because  many  demands  In 
the  petroleum  Industry,  e.g.,  refinery  feed- 
stocks, are  relatively  constant  over  time, 
while  deliveries  are  made  in  large  quantities 
at  specific  points  in  time  (crude  tankers), 
inventories  can  be  expected  to  fluctuate  at 
any  one  site  from  the  largest  delivery  quan- 
tity to  zero,  while,  on  average  over  time,  the 
Inventory  level  is  one-half  the  delivery  quan- 
tity. This  inventory  is  required  at  every  point 
in  the  distribution  system,  from  crude  de- 
liveries to  refineries  through  bulk  plants,  and 
represents  the  largest  portion  of  all  inven- 
tories. Further,  these  inventories  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fluctuate  on  a  seasonal  basis.  For 
example,  distillate  Inventories  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  higher  in  November  than  m 
May,  in  order  to  meet  home-heating  delivery 
requirements  during  the  winter. 

If  these  normal,  delivery-time  related  in- 
ventories were  used  during  an  embargo, 
severe  impact  would  occur  after  their  use. 
Premature  or  accelerated  use  at  one  time 
would  eventually  result  In  shortages  and 
stockouts  later  on  In  the  delivery  system. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  these  stockouts, 


once  these  normal  Inventories  had  been  used 
prematurely,  is  to  make  deliveries  in  smaller 
quantities  in  shorter  periods  of  time.  The 
ability  to  do  this  is  unknown. 

Finally,  the  petroleum  companies  main- 
tain buffer  or  safety  stocks,  over  and  above 
normal  inventory  requirements,  to  deal  with 
uncertainty.  A  stockout  means  a  lost  sale 
and  a  potential  lost  customer  for  the  oil 
companies.  Thus,  these  safety  stocks  guard 
against  vagaries  such  as  colder-than-normal 
winters,  frozen  rivers,  etc.  These  safety  stocks 
may  be  avaUable  dimng  an  embargo  if  the 
other  vmcertaln  events  do  not  come  to  pasa. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  estimate  how 
much  safety  stock  might  exist  and  be  avail- 
able during  an  embargo,  since  the  analysts 
is  required  on  a  slte-by-slte  basis.  However, 
to  approximate  the  amount  of  safety  stocks, 
a  range  estimate  of  the  maximum  possible 
safety  stock  was  made.  To  do  this,  we  re- 
viewed inventory  data  from  1972  to  the  pres- 
ent. By  month  and  by  product,  the  lowest 
inventory  and  the  highest  inventory  were 
noted.  We  assumed  that  the  lowest  inventory 
recorded  represents  that  amount  of  inven- 
tory which  is  necessary  to  allow  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  distribution  system,  while  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
represents  the  maximum  amount  of  safety 
stock  ever  available  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Even  this  /estimate  may  be 
very  optimistic.  The  low  inventory  levels  are 
almost  aU  for  1973  and  1974,  when  spot  short- 
ages developed.  Thus,  the  low  inventory  val- 
ues may  be  less  than  that  required  to  ade- 
quately maintain  the  distribution  system. 
Similarly,  the  high  inventory  levels  for  each 
product  occur  at  different  years;  never  were 
all  the  high  figures  simultaneously  reached. 
As  a  result,  the  high  side  is  an  overstatement. 

The  results  of  this  rough  analysis)  show 
that  the  maximum  crude  buffer  stock.Minder 
optimum  conditions.  Is  in  the  range  of  41  to 
74  million  barrels  over  the  course  of  a  year. 
For  products,  the  range  is  from  79  to  124 
million  barrels. 

These  Inventories  would  only  be  available 
under  "favorable"  conditions  preceding  an 
embargo  (e.g.,  warm  winter,  an  unpredlcted 
slowdown  of  the  economy),  and  It  may  be 
risky  to  rely  upon  them  to  avoid  economic 
Impacts. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
ported all  of  these  Inventories  to  the  lEA  does 
not  mean  that  they  can  be  considered  a  stra- 
tegic stockpile.  Rather,  as  required  under  lEA 
rules,  all  oil  stocks  are  reported  using  lEA 
defined  criteria.  With  these  criteria,  the  mem- 
ber countries  report  oil  stocks — Including 
crude  oil,  major  refined  petroleum  products, 
and  unfinished  oils  stored  in  refinery  tanks, 
bulk  terminals,  pipeline  tankage,  barges,  In- 
tercoastal  tankers,  oil  tankers  in  port,  inland 
ship  bunkers,  and  storage  tanlc  bottoms.  It  Is 
commonly  accepted  among  the  member 
countries  of  lEA  that  the  days  of  reserve  cal- 
culated using  this  aggregate  data  greatly 
overstate  the  actual  days  a  country  could 
continue  normal  operations  based  on  these 
reserves. 

Enclosure  1  contains  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  industry  inventory  levels 
reported  to  the  International  Energy  Agency, 
and  the  basis  for  that  system. •» 

In  analyzing  inventory  availability,  we  have 
reviewed  the  changes  in  inventory  levels  dur- 
ing the  1973-1974  embargo.  The  data  indicate 
that  Industry  Inventories  during  that  crisis 
did  not  substantially  differ  from  normal  op- 
erations. There  were  no  dramatic  drawdovims 
of  products,  despite  the  shortages  experi- 
enced. Data  on  industry  inventory  levels  are 
shown  In  the  first  table  In  Enclosure  2,  com- 
paring In  detail  the  embargo  period  of  1973- 
1974,  with  the  winter  of  1975-1976.  The  slml- 
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larlty  of  stock  levels  Is  mark  sd 
table    In    Enclosure    2    shov  s 
monthly  history  of  crude  and 
stocks  from  1969  through 
reporting  month,  November  1 
no  major  changes  of  primary 
terms  of  days-of -supply  In  an  r 
pared  with  the  years  prior  tc 
embargo.  The  table  does 
torles  of  some  products  were 
Just  prior  to  the  1973-1974 
may  have  affected  the  ablUty 
to  make  fiirther  reductions 
How  should  the  SPR  be  flllei? 
The  second  question  raised 
cerns  how  the  SPR  should  be 
Hills  oil  and  royalty  oil  are  su] 
as  sources  for  filling  the 
Elks  HUls  oil  Is  being 
reserve,  and  will  be  \ised  If  It 
cost  effective.  Steven's  Zone  ol 
with  the  types  of  oil  planned 
the  reserve,  but  transportation 
Gulf  Coast  may  make  the  tise 
expensive  than  selling  It  In 
kets  and  using  the  revenues 
is  more  accessible  to  the  SPR 
cently  sold  Elk  Hills  oil  for  ai 
of  $12.31   per  barrel,  with 
some  of  the  more  desirable  o: 
portatlon  costs  to  the  GvQf 
may  be  more  costly  than 
at  world  market  prices,  and  It 
stantlally  higher  than  the 
average  price. 

The  possible  use  of  royalty 
is  a  much  more  complex  Issue 
in  some  detail  In  Enclosure  3. 
continues  to  believe  that  the 
oil  would  have  an  imdeslrakle 
small  refiners  as  well  as  s: 
established  supply  relatlonshibs 
an  administration  burden  for 
ment. 

The  use  of  royalty  oil  would 
of  passing  a  portion  of  the 
to  petroleum  users.  If  the 
that  oil,  the  private  sector 
place  it  with  higher  priced 
appears  that  there  are  more 
leas  disruptive  ways  to  finance 
OAO  report  suggested  two 
port  tariff  or  an  excise  tax  on 
would  remove  any  reason  to 
The  SPR  Plan  proposes  to 
Oil  Entitlements   Program  to 
chase  of  the  SPR  oil  at  the 
posite  price  and  pass  a  portlo^ 
costs  along  to  petroleum  iisers 
achieves  all  of  the  benefits  of 
oil,  while  avoiding  the  Impact 
flners  and  the  disruption  of 
ply  arrangements. 

FEA  believes  that  any 
tlon  of  the  possible  use  of 
be  in  the  context  of  options 
the  SPR,  and  we  will  be 
ther  as  part  of  the  review  of  ar 
financing  the  reserve,  as 
How  should  the  SPR  be 
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The  third  major  Issue 
OAO  report  concerns  financing 
The  report  questions  the  use 
revenues,  and  suggests  that 
reserve  should  perhaps  be  paid 
ficlarles  of  the  program. 

FEA  does  not  disagree  with 
for  this  type  of  financing.  On 
there   are    precedents   for   financing 
strategic  programs  of  this  type 
general  tax  revenues.  We  also 
OUT  study  of  this  question 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,   to 
real  beneficiaries  of  the  SPR.  A< 
formed  GAO,  we  are  now  stud;  Ing 
tlves  for  financing  the  reserve 
import  tariff  and  excise  tax  options 
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in  the  GAO  report.  We  expect  to  provide  a 
review  of  our  analysis  and  conclusions  in  the 
Annual  Report  to  the  Congress  on  the  SPR 
Program  In  December. 

Possible  Amendments  to  the  SPR  Plan. — 
You  requested  information  on  the  parts 
of  the  present  SPR  Plan  which.  In  my  view, 
will  require  amendment  at  a  later  time,  and 
my  assessment  of  the  probable  timing  of  sub- 
mission of  such  amendments. 

At  this  time  I  have  made  no  final  decisions 
regarding  specific  amendments  to  the  Plan 
now  being  reviewed  by  the  Congress,  but 
several  amendments  are  likely: 

The  President  has  decided  to  propose  an 
accelerated  schedule  for  developing  the  re- 
serve. This  proposal  would  provide  for  250 
million  barrels  In  storage  by  the  end  of  1978, 
and  500  million  barrels  by  the  end  of  1980. 
This  Is  expected  to  result  In  some  amend- 
ments to  the  Plan,  which  would  likely  be 
submitted  in  the  next  couple  of  months. 

The  Plan  will  be  amended  to  Include  more 
details  regarding  the  Distribution  Plan,  in- 
cluding more  specific  transportation  plans. 
We  now  plan  to  be  able  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment by  December  15,  1977. 

Upon  completion  of  the  above  details  of 
the  Distribution  Plan  and  a  reexamination 
of  the  need  for  regional  product  storage  and 
storage  in  noncontiguous  areas,  there  may 
be  a  need  to  submit  a  Plan  Amendment  re- 
garding regional  or  noncontiguous  area  stor- 
age. We  expect  to  be  able  to  submit  a  report 
on  the  results  of  this  reexamination  by  De- 
cember 15, 1977. 

When  the  final  storage  sites  have  been 
selected  for  the  SPA,  a  Plan  Amendment  or 
Amendments  will  be  submitted,  with  full 
descriptions  of  the  selected  sites.  We  expect 
that  most  or  all  of  the  sites  will  be  selected 
by  early  1978. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  GAO  report  and  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee of  our  plans.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  any  fxirther  requests  you  may 
have  for  elaboration  or  other  information. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  OTjEaky, 

Administrator. 

An  Analysis  of  Industry  Reserves  as  Re- 
ported   BY    THE    United    States    to    the 
International  Energy  Agency 
Under  an  international  agreement  of  No- 
vember   1974,    which    Includes    the    United 
States  and  18' other  industrial  oll-consvuning 
nations,  members  have  agreed  to  three  com- 
mitments designed  to  help  reduce  the  ef- 
fects  of  a   petroleum  supply   interruption. 
These  commitments  Include: 

1.  Building  emergency  reserves  consisting 
of  oil  stocks,  fuel -switching  capacity,  and 
standby  oil  production; 

2.  Developing  demand  restraint  programs; 
and 

3.  Allocating  total  available  oil  supplies 
(domestic  production  and  Imports,  but  would 
not  include  the  Strategic  Petroleimi  Reserve) 
in  order  to  share  a  shortfall  evenly  among 
member  nations. 

This  paper  addresses  the  first  commitment 
listed  above,  building  emergency  reserves, 
which  has  consisted  exclusively  to  date  of 
measuring  oil  stocks.  At  the  present  time, 
lEP  members  are  expected  to  maintain  emer- 
gency reserves  of  at  least  70  days.  By  1980, 
these  reserves  are  supposed  to  Increase  to  90 
days.  The  latest  United  States  report  to  the 
International  Energy  Agency  would  indicate 
that  as  of  September  1976,  the  U.S.  had  oil 
reserves  In  excess  of  120  da3rs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO)  in 
a  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  questioned 
the  need  for  an  SPR  as  proposed  In  the  plan 


submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

A  major  area  for  GAO  questioning  con- 
cerned the  proposed  size  of  the  SPR  given 
that  "U.S.  Industries  maintain  commercially 
held  stocks  of  crude  oil  and  products  equiv- 
alent to  120  days  of  oil  imports."  This  esti- 
mate of  reserves  was  based  on  earlier  Infor- 
mation provided  by  the  United  States  to  the 
lEA.  Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  data 
used  to  arrive  at  the  measurement  of  days 
of  Industry  inventory  reserve  for  purposes  of 
the  lEA  reporting. 

BASIS   FOR  REPORTING 

Even  prior  to  the  1974  International  En- 
ergy Agreement,  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  were  reporting  petroleum 
stocks  through  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development.  When 
the  lEA  was  founded,  those  coimtrles  In- 
sisted on  many  of  the  same  counting  con- 
ventions to  which  they  were  accustomed.  It 
is  commonly  accepted  among  the  member 
Countries  that  the  days  of  reserves  calculated 
ijislng  this  aggregate  stocks  data  overstate 
the  actual  days  a  country  could  continue 
normal  operations  based  on  these  reserves. 
This  practice  has  been  accepted  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

Although  the  lEA  specified  that  member 
nations  will  have  70  days  of  reserves  (90  by 
1980),  current  "real"  estimates  of  actual  us- 
able reserves  are  only  around  20  days.  Most 
countries  (Including  the  U.S.)  would  not  be 
able  to  Identify  those  quantities  of  stocks 
that  could  actually  be  used  during  an  emer- 
gency. Given  this  difficulty,  the  U.S.  pushed 
for  the  90  day  level  by  1980  with  the  Intent 
that  90  days  as  reported  to  the  lEA  would 
perhaps  provide  each  country  with  a  30  day 
cushion  of  actual  reserves. 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  REPORTING 

Data  showing  stocks,  imports,  exports,  etc. 
of  crude  and  petroleum  products  are  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  restated 
by  FEA  according  to  lEA  requirements  and 
then  submitted  to  the  lEA  in  the  form 
shown  fii  the  attached  tables.  The  lEA  uses 
these  data  to  calculate  days  of  sufficiency 
according  to  the  following  methodology: 

Stocks  of  crude  oil  less  4  percent  (average 
lEA  naptha  yield)  plus  stocks  of  refined 
product  multiplied  by  1.065  (crude  equivalent 
conversion  factor)  equals  crude  equivalent 
less  10  percent  (to  account  for  unavailable 
stock  equals  available  supplies. 

Available  supplies  divided  by  average  dally 
net  Imports  of  last  calendar  year  equals  the 
number  of  days  of  self-sufficiency. 

The  major  problem  with  these  data  is  de- 
termining the  xisabllity  of  these  stocks.  A  step 
was  taken  to  improve  this  accounting  with 
adoption  of  the  guidelines  established  in  the 
annex  "Emergency  Reserves"  to  the  Aeree- 
ment  on  an  Intematloaial  Energy  Program 
(see  attached) . 

That  annex  identifies  stocks  accepted  as 
unavailable,  and  which  are  excluded  from 
total  supplies  reported.  There  continue  to  be 
a  number  of  stocks,  however,  which  are  still 
counted  as  available  which  obviously  are  not, 
such  as  100  percent  of  those  In  working 
stocks.  As  Indicated  above,  the  lEA  attempts 
to  compensate  for  this  definition  weakness  by 
deducting  10  percent  from  the  crude  equiva- 
lent figure  In  calculating  available  supplies. 
No  country,  including  the  United  States,  has 
devised  a  better  method  of  accounting  for 
unavailable  stocks.  Nevertheless,  based  on  a 
number  of  National  Petroleum  Council  sur- 
veys, the  percentage  of  petroleum  stocks 
found  to  be  necessary  for  continuing  refinery 
operations  and  product  deliveries  varies  from 
60  to  98  percent — the  latter  figure  based  on 
the  most  recent  survey  (1974  stocks). 
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CONCLUSION 

While  the  U.S.  figures  reported  to  the  lEA 
conform  to  lEA  definitions,  and  are  con- 
sistent with  data  provided  by  other  lEA  mem- 
ber nations,  they  should  not  be  taken  at  face 


value.  I.e.,  used  as  estimates  of  actual  days 
of  supply  available  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing a  supply  interruption. 

It  also  is  important  to  recognize  that  even 
if  Inventories  can  be  reduced  during  an  emer- 


gency, this  may  cause  distribution  problems 
and  shortages,  with  severe  economic  impacts. 
The  purpose  of  the  SPR  is  to  reduce  the  vul- 
nerablli^  of  the  United  States  t6  these  im- 
pacts. 


OECD-QUARTERLY  OIL  AND  GAS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
REPORT  48-1:  SUPPLY  OF  OIL  PRODUCTS,  UST  QUARTER  (PROVISIONAL  DATA):  3D  QUARTER  1976— TOTAL,  UNITED  STATES 


Gasolines 


Kerosenes 


LPG        Naphtha 


Aviation 
type 


Other 


Aviation 
type 


Other 


Gas/diesel 
oil 


Fuel  Other 

oil     -  products 


ToUl 


A.  Refinery  gross  output  (including  rennery  fuel) 2,173  1,015  2,698  76,272  8,783  1,566  7,453 

B.  Plus  imports  (from  report  2A  and  2B) 771  2  17  416  612  34  60 

C.  Minus  exports  (from  report  3A  and  3B) 157  169  1  27  0  Do 

D.  Minus  international  marine  bunkers 0  0  0  0  0  0  75 

E.  Minus  deliveries  in  international  civil  aviation 0  0  0  0  1,210  0  0 

F.  Minus  refinery  fuel 214  0  0  0  0  0  47 

G.  Minus  stock  changes 1,113  11  25  514  28  276  1,836 

H.  Equals  deliveries  in  inland  consumption  (calculated) 1,460  837  2,739  76,147  8,213  1,324  4,555 

K.  Mmus  statistical  differences 0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

L  Equals  deliveries  to  inland  consumption  (observed) 1,460  837  2,739  76,147  8,213  1,324  5,555 

M.  Opening  slock  level 10, 810  438  1,032  26, 425  3,470  1,688  4,515 

N.  Closing  stock  level 11,923  449  1,007  26,939  3,442  1,964  6,351 


47, 119 

16,283 

62 

3,903 

0 

1,846 

8,993 

48,  59S 

0 

48,598 


23,836 

-      856 

1,055 

0 

0 

0 

845 

24,482 

0 

24,482 


170, 915 

19,051 

1,471 

3,978 

1,210 

2,107 

11,845 

169,355 

0 

169, 355 


27, 257 
36, 260 


8,523 
7,678 


84,168 
96,013 


Annex — Emergency  Reserves 
article  i 

1.  Total  oil  stocks  are  measured  according 
to  the  OECD  and  EEC  definitions,  revised  as 
follows: 

A.  Stocks  Included:  Crude  oil,  major  prod- 
ucts and  unfinished  oils  held  in  refinery 
tanks;  in  bulk  terminals;  in  pipeline  tank- 
age; in  barges;  in  intercoastal  tankers;  In  oil 
tankers  in  port;  in  inland  ship  bunkers;  in 
storage  tank  bottoms;  in  working  stocks;  and 
by  large  consumers  as  required  by  law  or 
otherwise  controlled  by  Governments. 

B.  Stocks  excluded: 

(a)  Crude  oil  not  yet  produced. 

(b)  Crude  oil,  major  products  aud  \infln- 
Ished  oils  held  in  pipelines;  in  rail  tank  cars; 
In  truck  tank  cars;  In  seagoing  ships'  bun- 
kers; In  service  stations  and  retail  stores;  by 
other  consumers;  in  tankers  at  sea;  and  as 
military  stocks. 

2.  That  portion  of  oil  stocks  which  can  be 
credited  toward  each  Participating  Coimtry's 
emergency  reserve  commitment  Is  its  total 
oU  stocks  under  the  above  definition  minus 
those  stocks  which  can  be  technically  deter- 
mined as  being  absolutely  unavailable  in 
even  the  most  severe  emergency.  The  Stand- 
ing Group  on  Emergency  Questions  shall  ex- 
amine this  concept  and  report  on  criteria  for 
the  measvirement  of  absolutely  unavailable 
stocks. 

3.  Until  a  decision  has  been  taken  on  this 
matter,  each  Participating  Country  shall 
subtract  10  percent  from  Its  total  stocks  In 
measuring  Its  emergency  reserves. 

4.  The  Standing  Group  on  Emergency 
Questions  shall  examine  and  report  to  the 
Management  Committee  on: 

(a)  the  modalities  of  including  naphtha 
for  uses  other  than  motor  and  aviation  gaso- 
line In  the  consumption  against  which  stocks 
are  measured, 

(b)  the  possibility  of  creating  common 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  marine  bunkers  In 
an  emergency,  and  of  Including  marine  bun- 
kers in  the  consumption  against  which 
stocks  are  measured, 

(c)  the  possibility  of  creating  common 
rules  concerning  demand  restraint  for  avia- 
tion bunkers, 

(d)  the  possibility  of  crediting  towards 
emergency  reserve  commitments  some  por- 


tion of  oil  at  sea  at  the  time  of  activations^  ernment  control,  and  which  can  be  brought 


of  emergency  measures 

(e)  the  possibility  of  Increasing  supplies 
available  In  an  emergency  through  savings  In 
the  distribution  system. 

ARTICLE    2 

1.  Fuel  switching  capacity  is  defined  as 
normal  oil  consumption  that  may  be  re- 
placed by  other  fuels  In  an  emergency,  pro- 
vided that  this  capacity  Is  subject  to  gov- 
ernment control  in  an  emergency,  can  be 
brought  into  operation  within  one  month, 
and  that  secure  supplies  of  the  alternative 
fuel  are  available  for  use. 

2.  The  supply  of  alternative  fuel  shall  be 
expressed  In  terms  of  oU  equivalent. 

3.  Stocks  of  an  alternative  fuel  reserved  for 
fuel  switching  purposes  may  be  credited  to- 
wards emergency  reserve  commitments  Inso- 
far as  they  can  be  used  during  the  period  of 
self-sufficiency. 

4.  Stand-by-production  of  an  alternative 
fuel  reserved  for  fuel  switching  purposes  will 
be  credited  towards  emergency  reserve  com- 
mitments on  the  same  basis  as  stand-by  oil 
production,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 4  of  this  Annex. 

5.  The  Standing  Group  on  Emergency 
Questions  shall  examine  and  report  to  the 
Management  Committee  on 

(a)  the  appropriateness  of  the  time  limit 
of  one  month  mentioned  In  paragraph  1, 

(b)  the  basis  of  accounting  for  the  fuel 
switching  capacity  based  on  stocks  of  an  al- 
ternative fuel,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3. 

ARTICLE    3 

A  Participating  Country  may  credit  to- 
wards Its  emergency  reserve  commitment  oil 
stocks  in  another  covmtry  provided  that  the 
Government  of  that  other  country  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Par- 
ticipating Country  that  It  shall  Impose  no 
impediment  to  the  transfer  of  those  stocks 
in  an  emergency  to  the  Participating 
Country. 

ARTICLE    4 

1.  stand-by  oil  production  Is  defined  as  a 
Participating  Country's  potential  oil  produc- 
tion in  excess  of  normal  oil  production  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  which  Is  subject  to  gov- 


Into  use  during  an  emergency  within  the 
period  of  self-sufficiency. 

2.  The  Standing  Group  on  Emergency 
Questions  shall  examine  and  report  to  the 
Management  Committee  on 

(a)  the  concept  of  and  methods  of  meas- 
urement of  stand-by  oil  production  as  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1, 

(b)  the  appropriateness  of  "the  period  of 
self-sufficiency"  as  a  time  limit, 

(c)  the  question  of  whether  a  given  quan- 
tity of  stand-by  oil  production  is  of  greater 
value  for  purposes  of  emergency  self-suffi- 
ciency than  the  same  quantity  of  oil  stocks, 
the  amount  of  a  possible  credit  for  stand-by 
production,  and  the  method  of  its  calcula- 
tion. 

ARTICLE    5 

stand-by  oil  production  available  to  a  Par- 
ticipating Country  within  the  jxirlsdlctlon  of 
another  country  may  be  credited  towards  its 
emergency  reserve  commitment  on  the  same 
basis  as  stand-by  oil  production  within  its 
own  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  4  of  this  Annex  provided  that  the 
Government  of  that  other  country  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Par- 
ticipating Country  that  it  shall  Impose  no 
Impediment  to  the  supply  of  oil  from  that 
stand-by  capacity  to  the  Participating  Coun- 
try In  an  emergency. 

ARTICLE   e 

The  Standing  Group  on  Emergency  Ques- 
tions shall  examine  and  report  to  the  Man- 
agement Committee  on  the  possibility  of 
crediting  towards  a  Participating  Country's 
emergency  reserve  commitment  mentioned 
In  Article  2,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Agreement, 
long  term  investments  which  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  Participating  Countries'  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil. 

ARTICLE   7 

1.  The  Standing  Group  on  Emergency 
Questions  shall  examine  and  report  to  the 
Management  Committee  regarding  the  ref- 
erence period  set  out  in  Article  2,  paragraph 
1,  of  the  Agreement,  in  particular  taking  Into 
account  such  factors  as .  growth,  seasonal 
variations  in  consumption  and  cyclical 
changes. 

2.  A  decision  by  the  Oovemlng  Board  to 
change  the  definition  of  the  reference  pe- 
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liod  mentioned  In  paragraph  1  ^hall  be  taken 
by  unanimity. 

ABTICLE   8 

The  Standing  Group  on 
tlons  shall  examine  and  report 
agement  Ctommlttee  on  all  elem  jnts  i 
ters  I  to  IV  of  the  Agreement 


Em«  rgency 


COMpARATrVE  ANALYS  S 


Selected  Product  Stocks 


Mog«s 

Refinery 

Bulk  terminal 

Pipeline  and  working  tanks. 

Plant , 

Distillate , 

Refinery „ 

Bulk  terminal 

Pipeline  and  working  tanks.. 

PUnt 

Residual 

Refinery 

Bulk  terminal 

All  producb 

Crude  oil 


Crude  oil  inventories — (JU  MB) 


Do- 
mestic 
stocks 


1969 

January    270.6  fe.  8 

February 266. 3  1 1.  7 

March 264.  2  in.  5 

AprU 273.2  11.4 

May 281.3  11.5 

June   — 284.5  in.  8 

July 277.5  11.9 

August 267.7  11.8 

September 262.  £  K  .  8 

October 264.  3  1(  .  6 

November 264.  8  II  .  7 

December 265.2  1.0 

1970 

January -  267. 1  1(1  9 

February    289.6  1( .  9 

March 274.6  1(.8 

AprU   278.0  It ,  6 

May 284.8  IC   6 

June    279.9  IC  9 

July  -- 266.9  IC   8 

August 264.1  11   0 

September  — 269.2  11  0 

October 266.5  10  9 

November 271.3  no 

December 276.4  11  2 

1971 

January   269.8  11  1 

February 266.9  112 

March 267.2  11   1 

April    271.4  112 

May 284.3  117 

June    _     279.3  115 

July _.     273.2  I1J5 
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possible  mathematical  and  statistical  anom- 
alies. 

ABTICLE    9 

The  reports  from  the  Standing  Group  on 
Emergency  Questions  on  the  matters  men- 
tioned in  this  Annex  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Management  Committee  by  April  1,  1975. 
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The  Manfigement  Committee  shaU  make  pro- 
posals, as  appropriate,  to  the  Governing 
Board,  which,  acting  by  majority,  not  later 
than  Jvay  1,  1975,  shall  decide  on  these  pro- 
posals, except  as  provided  for  In  Article  7, 
paragraph  2,  of  this  Annex. 


OF  SELECTED  PETROLEUM  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  OIL  EMBARGO  PERIOD  AND  THE  MOST  RECENT  COMPARABLE  PERIOD 
(Primary  Inventories  in  thousands) 


YMr 


October 


3 


November 


December 


January 


February 


March 


April 


1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 

1973-74 

1975-76 


214, 610 
221, 532 
(86, 383) 
(85, 262) 
(81, 176) 
(89, 718) 
(46. 966) 
(46,  513) 
(85) 
(39) 
203,000 
226, 160 
(67, 156) 
(61,981) 
(101,991) 
(132, 119) 
(33, 818) 
(32, 013) 
(35) 
(47) 
54,964 
81, 858 
(28, 314) 
(33, 753) 
(26, 650) 
(48, 105) 
680,880 
773, 101 
246, 297 
269,584 


207, 418 
232, 139 
(80, 603) 
(89,  376) 
(80, 865) 
(94, 203) 
(45,  875) 
(48, 512) 
(75) 
(48) 
200, 218 
235,  798 
(69,243) 
(68, 137) 
(97, 909) 
(135, 622) 
(33, 030) 
(31, 990) 
(36) 
(<9) 
51,985 
83, 131 
(28,901) 
(35,861) 
(23, 084) 
(47, 270) 
661, 585 
793, 082 
249, 998 
270, 950 


209,478 
234, 978 
(79, 533) 
(93,211) 
(84, 895) 
(93, 369) 
(44, 967) 
(48, 345) 
(835 
(53) 
196, 461 
208,833 
(67, 605) 
(59, 539) 
(96, 402) 
(116, 541) 
(32, 414) 
(32, 707) 
(W) 
(46) 
53,480 
74, 126 
(27, 348) 
(33, 706) 
(26, 132) 
(40, 420) 
658, 840 
747, 867 
242, 478 
271,354 


221, 327 

240, 510 
(85,  596) 
(96, 699) 
(86, 704) 
(98, 617) 
(45, 163) 
(45, 148) 
(79) 
(46) 
181,217 
165, 477 
(59, 846) 
(46, 284) 
(88, 482) 
(89, 150) 
(32, 851) 
(29, 994) 
(38) 
(49) 
46,548 
86, 502 
(25, 405) 
(30, 906) 
(21,143) 
(35, 686) 
636,130 
665, 592 
233,035 
289,296 


219, 105 
248, 901 
(90, 593) 
(99, 587) 
(80, 709) 
(102,092) 
(47,  756) 
(47, 175) 
(47) 
(47) 
149, 162 
150, 472 
(47, 658) 
(43, 646) 
(74, 307) 
(80, 833) 
(27, 160) 
(25, 960) 

45,004 
.       68,359 
(23,899) 
(31, 290) 
(21. 105) 
(37,  569) 
603, 221 
679, 363 
240, 723 
.  277,414 


220, 347 
239, 097 
(89, 754) 
(94, 646) 
(82, 007) 
(96,672) 
(48, 546) 
(47, 731) 
(40) 
(45) 
128, 852 
138, 340 
(42, 301) 
(43, 840) 
(62,405) 
(72,750) 
(24,116) 
(21,716) 
(30) 
(34) 
47,222 
65, 132 
(25, 170) 
(29,774) 
(22,052) 
(35, 358) 
593,257 
658, 487 
244, 665 
283, 112 


223, 805 
224,008 
(93,630) 
(84,905) 
(80, 539) 
(91, 390) 
(49, 583) 
(47, 670) 
(53) 
(43) 
125,587 
137,285 
(44, 856) 
(44, 884) 
(59, 268) 
(72, 826) 
(22, 429) 
(21,  539) 
(23) 
(36) 
51, 339 
66,458 
(26,979 
(28,835) 
(24,360) 
(37, 623) 
608. 274 
649,937 
256, 385 
286. 628 


Do- 
me Stic 

le- 
ma  Id/  Days  of 
lay    supply 


Do- 
mestic 
Do-  de- 

mestlc    mand^  Days  of 
stocks         day    supply 


Do- 
mestic 
Do-         de- 
mestlc    mand/'  Days  of 
stocks        day   supply 


28.5 
28.8 
25.2 
26.3 
26.8 
2^3 
25.5 
24.8 
24.3 
25.2 
24.7 
24.1 


24.5 
24.7 
25.4 
26.2 
27.1 
26.7 
24.7 
23.1 
23.6 
24.4 
24.7 
24.7 


24.3 
23.8 
24.1 
24.2 
26.6 
24.3 
23.8 


August    272.4 

September   269.8 

October 266.9 

November    265.6 

December _,.__  259.  6 

1972 

January    251.0 

February    253.0 

March 266.6 

April    258.9 

May 279.6 

June    271.4 

July    265.8 

August    268.0 

September    260.8 

October    253. 7 

November    251. 3 

December 246.4 

1973 

January   _.' ___.  237.6 

February    , 236.4 

March 244.1 

April    248.8    ' 

May 267.9 

June   248.9 

July  _ 243.7 

August 248.3 

September 241. 3 

OctolJcr  ._ 246.3 

November 260.  0 

December 242.5 

1974 

January   233. 0 

February 240.  7 

March 244.7 

April    _.. 256.4 


11.4 
11.1 
11.  1 
11.1 
11.3 

11.4 
11.4 
11.3 
11.2 
11.6 
11.8 
11.9 
11.9 
12.1 
11.9 
11.9 
12.1 


12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.3 
12.9 
12.7 
12.6 
12.6 
12.8 
12.4 
12.1 


11.5 
11.1 
11.4 
11.8 


30.9 
24.3 
24.0 
24.0 
23.0 

22.0 
22.2 
23.6 
23.1 
24.3 
23.0 
22.3 
21.7 
20.7 
21.3 
21.1 
20.4 


19.5 
19.3 
20.0 
20.4 
21.0 
19.3 
19.2 
19.7 
19.2 
19.2 
20.2 
20.0 


May  .._. 269.6 

June   268. 8 

July 268.7 

August   264.8 

September 266.7 

October    .  269. 4 

November    271.  l 

December 265.0 

1975 

January 270.  6 

February 276.8 

March   280.0 

April _  286.0 

May    276. 1 

June 276. 1 

July 264.2 

August 266.6 

September    269.4 

October 269.6 

November 271.0 

December 27l!4 

1976 

January    .: 298.3 

February 277.4 

March    ,._  283.1 

April 278. 1 

May   : 282.6 

June ^ 281. 7 

July  281.6 

August 277.  3 

September 284. 4 

October 307.0 

November  .. 291.9 


12.3 
12.7 
12.8 
12.6 
12.1 
12.3 
12.3 
12.5 


12.3 
12.1 
11.9 
11.8 
12.0 
12.4 
12.9 
13.0 
12.9 
13.4 
12.7 
12.8 


12.6 
12.8 
12.9 
12.8 
12.9 
13.8 
13.8 
13.9 
13.7 
13.4 
13.9 


21.9 
21.2 
21.0 
21.0 
22.0 
21.9 
22.0 
21.2 


22.0 
22.9 
23.5 
24.2 
23.0 
22.3 
20.6 
19.7 
20.  1 
20.1 
21.3 
21.2 


23.7 
21.7 
21.9 
21.7 
21.9 
20.4 
20.4 
19.9 
20.8 
22.9 
21.0 


19.4 
21.7 
21.5 
21.7 


Sources.— -1969-1973— Mineral  Indiistry 
Surveys,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior;  1974-1976— Monthly  Energy  Re- 
view. Federal  Energy  Administration. 
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Motor  gas  inventories  at  primary  level  — 
{MMB) 


Do- 
mestic 
Do-  de- 

mestic    mand'   Days  of 
stock  fi         day    supply 


Do- 


Do- 
mestic 
de- 


mestic    mand.'  Day^of 


stock.i 


day    supply 


1969 

January    208.0  5.1 

February    216. 0  6. 1 

March    222.6  5.1 

April    210.7  5.5 

May    202.1  5.7 

June    196.5  5.7 

July   187.8  6.0 

August    183.9  5.9 

September    188.8  5.6 

October 189.5  5.7 

November 202.5  5.4 

December 211.2  5.8 

1970 

January    225.6  5.2 

February    232.9  5.3 

March    235.2  5.5 

April    ... 230.4  5.7 

May   221.3  5.9 

June    210.2  6.2 

July   196.9  6.2 

August    191.7  6.1 

September    194.6  5.9 

October     189.9  6.9 

November 198.9  5.6 

December 209.3  5.8 

1971 

January    232.1  5.3 

February     245.3  5.3 

March    245.7  5.8 

AprU    230.3  6.2 

Ma.v    221.7  5.9 

June    209.6  6.5 

Julv 203.0  6.4 

August    204.2  6.3 

September   207.9  6.1 

October    208.5  6.0 

November 209.0  6.1 

December   219.4  6.1 

1972 

January 239.9  5.5 

February 250.2  5.7 

March    237.2  6.4 

AprU    225.2  6.3 

May    215.1  6.4 

June... _.     200.4  6.8 

July   201.0  6.7 

August    193.0  6.9 

September   200.0  6.5 

October 208.0  6.3 

November 193.4  6.5 

December 199.5  6.4 

1973 

January 222.0  6.1 

February 216.5  6.4 

March    207.7  6.5 

AprU    204.9  6.5 

May    202.2  6.9 

June 208.5  7.0 

July   211.5  7.0 

August ....     206.2  7.2 

September    210.4  6.6 

October 214.6  6.7 

November 207.4  6.8 

December 209.5  6.2 

1974 

January    217.5  5.8 

February 219.  1  6.  1 

Marcb    220.3  6.2 

^"■U 223.8  6.5 

M^y    — 218.7  6.7 

June 217.4  6.9 

•'uly   — 218.8  7.0 


40.8 
42.4 
43.6 
38.3 
35.5 
34.5 
31.3 
31.2 
33.7 
33.2 
37.5 
36.4 


43.4 
43.9 
42.8 
40.4 
37.6 
33.9 
31.8 
31.4 
33.0 
32.2 
35.6 
36.1 


43.8 
44.6 
42.4 
37.1 
37.6 
32.2 
31.7 
32.4 
34.1 
34.8 
34.3 
36.0 


43.6 
43.9 
37.1 
35.7 
33.6 
29.5 
30.0 
28.0 
30.8 
33.0 
29.8 
31.2 


36.4 
33.8 
32.0 
31.5 
29.3 
29.8 
30.2 
28.5 
31.9 
32.0 
30.5 
33.8 


37.5 
35.9 
35.5 
34.4 
32.6 
31.5 
31.3 


August 219.0 

September    227. 0 

October 220.4 

November 218. 4 

December 224. 7 

1975 

January    242.3 

February    251. 9 

March    248.7 

AorU    232.6 

May    213.9 

June    207. 1 

July   212.5 

August    215.5 

September    226. 4 

October 221.5 

November 232. 1 

December   234.9 

1976 

January    240.5 

February    248. 9 

March    239. 1 

AprU    225.2 

May    218.5 

June    221.7 

July     224.7 

August    230.6 

SeptCxnber   229.8 

October 223.3 

November 226. 1 


7.4 
6.4 
6.7 
6.5 
6.6 


6.2 
6.1 
6.3 
6.7 
6.9 
7.1 
7.0 
7.0 
6.7 
6.8 
6.4 
6.8 


6.4 
6.3 
6.9 
7.1 
7.1 
7.3 
7.2 
7.2 
7.1 
6.9 
7.0 


29.6 
35.5 
32.9 
33.6 
34.0 


39.1 
41.3 
39.5 
34.7 
31.0 
29.2 
30.4 
30.8 
33.8 
32.6 
36.3 
34.5 


37.6 
39.5 
34.7 
31.7 
30.8 
30.4 
31.2 
32.0 
32.4 
32.4 
32.3 


Source.— 1969-1973  Mineral  Industry  Sur- 
veys, Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior;  1974-1976 — ^Monthy  Energy  Re- 
view, Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Distillate  inventories  at  primary  level — 
(MMB) 


Do- 
mestic 

Do-  de- 

mestic  mand/  Days  of 

stocks  day  supply 

1969 

January. 130.6  3.7  35/3 

February    106.7  3.4  3^4 

March    96.6  2.9  33.3 

AprU    99.8  2.2  45.4 

May    110.9  1.9  68.4 

June 132.6  1.7  78.0 

July   159.1  1.6  99.4 

August    183.5  1.6  114.7 

September    197.7  1.9  104.1 

October 208.0  2.0  104.0 

November 201.0  2.8  71.8 

December 171.7  3.6  47.7 

1970 

January 130.7  4.1  31.9 

February 111.5  3.6  31.9 

March    101.0  2.8  36.1 

April    102.0  2.1  48.6 

May    116.8  1.7  68.1 

June 137.5  1.9  72.4 

July 163.5  1.9  86.1 

August... 188.2  2.0  94.1 

September    205.7  1.7  121.0 

October 216.4  1.9  113.9 

November 218. 1  2.1  103. 9 

December 195.  3  2.  6  75.  1 

1971 

January 158.7  4.0  39.7 

February 128.7  3.8  33.9 

March    112.9  3.2  35.3 

AprU    113.7  2.6  43.7 


Do- 
mestic 
Do-  de- 

mestie     mand/  Days  of 
stocks  day    supply 


May   _.  125.8 

June 145.8 

July   172.4 

August 197.0- 

September   210. 1 

October 223.0 

November 214.8 

E)ecember 190. 6 

1972 

January    leo.  1 

February 122.2 

March   101.8 

AprU 103.6 

May    112.9 

June 128.8 

July 155.6 

August 174.7 

September    190,3 

October 195.6 

November 182.6 

December    154.3 

1973 

January 131.0 

February 113.3 

March    : 111.3 

AprU    114.7 

May    119.1 

June 137.  9 

July    160.9 

August 177.3 

September    190.2 

October     203.0 

November 200.2 

December 196.5 

1974 

January 181.2 

February 149. 1 

March    128.8 

AprU    125.6 

May    141.8 

June 160.6 

July   182.5 

August .  198.7 

September    208.3 

October 209.9 

November 212.9 

December 223.  7 

1975 

January    199.7 

February    176. 7 

March    161.  1 

AprU    _  146.2 

May    152.0 

June    163.3 

July   181.5 

August    197.3 

September    220.7 

October    226. 1 

November 235.7 

December   208.8 

1976 

January    165. 4 

February    150.4 

March    138.3 

AprU    144.0 

May    147.4 

June    166.5 

July 189.0 

August    217.9 

September    232.2 

October    232.8 

November 216.3 


2.1 
2.0 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.2 
3.0 
3.7 


3.7 
4.2 
3.5 
2.6 
2.3 
2.2 
1.8 
2.1 
2.2 
2.8 
3.4 
4.2 


4.1 
4.2 
3.3 
2.6 
2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.6 
2.7 
2.9 
3.5 
3.7 


3.8 
3.8 
3.2 
2.9 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2.4 
2.9 
3.2 
3.9 


4.0 

4.0 

3.3 

3.1 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.  2* 

2.2 

2.7 

2.5 

3.8 


4.3 
3.7 
3.3 
2.7 
2.6 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
2.6 
3.  1 
3.4 


59.9 

72.9 

95.8 

d09.  4 

105.1 

101.4 

71.6 

51.5 


43.3 
29.1 
29  1 
39.8 
40.  1 
58.5 
86.4 
33.2 
86.5 
69.9 
53.7 
36.7 


32.0 
27.0 
33.7 
44.7 
44.1 
57.5 
70.0 
68.2 
70.4 
70.0 
57.2 
53.  1 


47.7 
39.2 
49.2 
43.3 
56.7 
66.9 
79.4 
8G.  4 
86.8 
72.4 
66.6 
57.4 


49.9 
44.2 
48.8 

47.2 
63.3 
71.0 
86.4 
89.7 
100.4 
83.7 
94.3 
64.9 


38.5 
40.6 
41.9 
53.3 
56.7 
72.4 
85.9 
99.0 
89.3 
75.1 
63.6 


Source. — 1969-1973  Mineral  Industry  Sur- 
veys, Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior;  1974-1976 — Monthly  Energy  Re- 
view, Federal  Energy  Administration. 
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Residual  inventories  at 
(MMB) 


■prim  \ry  level — 


mi  Stic 


Do- 
mestic 
stocks 


mi  xid/  Days  of 
day    supply 


( 


1969 

January 63. 0 

February 59.9 

Marcli    57. 2 

AprU    60.2 

May   62. 6 

June    62.5 

July   65.1 

Augvist 66. 1 

September   65.6 

October 64.2 

November 62. 7 

December eo.  4 

1970 

January 49. 5 

February 46. 1 

March   40.3 

April    42. 8 

May   44.7 

Jxme 46.0 

July  47.9 

August 48. 1 

September   54.0 

October 67.1 

November 53.  a 

December 54.0 

1971 

January 53.  g 

February 43. 9 

March   49. 4 

April   so'e 

May   66.4 

June . 58. 7 

July  63  7 

August 65. 9 

September   59.7 

October 53!  4 

November 69.9 

December 69!? 

1972 

January    59  4 

February    60.9 

March   61,6 

April   49,4 

May   63.0 

June   66.1 

July 60  2 

August    61.4 

September   63. 7 

October ~_  63.8 

November    67. 7 

December ~  66.2 

1973 

January   49.2 

February    43. 1 

March — — __J_  44. 7 

April    ~"  47]  0 

May  49  2 

June    61.8 

July    63  4 

August    63.6 

September   65. 1 

October    55.0 

November    52. 0 

December    .__  63.6 

1974 

January    46.5 

February    45. 0 

March 47,2 

April    6l!3 

May 64.4 

June    67. 9 

July    69. 8 

August    61.0 

September   60.3 

October 68.7 
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Do- 
stic 
de- 


1.9 
1.9 
2.5 


2.9 
2.9 
2.8 
2.1 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
1.7 
1.9 
2.1 
2.6 


2.7 
2.6 
2.8 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
1.7 
1.9 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 


2.8 
3.2 
2.7 
2.4 
2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
2.3 
2.2 
2.4 
2.8 
3.1 


3.3 
3.3 
3.1 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
2.4 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
3.1 
3.0 


3.0 
3.0 

a.  6 

2.4 
2.3 
2.4 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 


22.5 
24.0 
24.9 
30.1 
36.8 
39.1 
40.7 
38.9 
36.4 
33.8 
33.0 
24.2 


17.1 
15.9 
14.4 
20.4 
26.3 
24.2 
25.2 
24.1 
31.8 
30.1 
28.0 
20.8 


20.0 
18.8 
17.6 
23.0 
26.4 
28.0 
37.5 
34.7 
27.1 
26.5 
26.0 
24.9 


21.2 
15.9 
19.1 
20.6 
24.1 
25.6 
28.7 
26.7 
29.0 
26.6 
20.6 
17.8 


14.9 
13.1 
14.4 
18.8 
19.7 
19.9 
22.3 
19.9 
20.4 
22.0 
16.8 
17.8 


15.2 
15.0 
18.2 

ai.4 

23.7 
24.1 
23.9 
24.4 
24.1 
22.6 


Do- 
mestic 
Do-  do- 

mestic   mand/  Days  of 
stocks  day    supply 


November 60.4 

December 74.9 

1975 

January 60. 2 

February 66.5 

March    64. 1 

April    66.3 

May 73.  5 

June 69. 6 

July 71.5 

August 71.9 

September   76.9 

October 81.9 

November 83. 1 

December  71. 1 

1976 

January    66. 6 

February    68. 9 

March  65. 1 

April    66.9 

May   66.  6 

June    67.2 

July 68.6 

August 68.5 

September   76.4 

October    79. 0 

November 68.8 

December 


2.9 
3.0 


3.2 
2.8 
2.7 
2.2 
2.0 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.2 
2.3 
2.7 


3.0 
2.9 
2.7 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.8 


20.8 
26.0 


18.8 
23.4 
23.7 
30.1 
36  8 
31.6 
32.5 
32.7 
33.4 
87.2 
36.1 
27.4 


22.2 
23.8 
24.  1 
30.4 
33.3 
33.6 
34.3 
25.4 
30.6 
31.6 
24.6 


SoTJBCE.— 1969-1973  Mineral  Industry  Sur- 
veys, Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior;  1974-1976 — Monthly  Energy  Re- 
view, Federal  Energy  Administration. 

ROTALTT     On. 
ROTALTT    on.   SXHTLT   AVAttABILrrT 

The  GAO  report  states  that  74  million 
barrels  (MMB)  per  year  of  royalty  crude  oil 
Is  and  will  be  avaUable  through  1982  for 
tise  for  the  Strategic  Petroleimi  Reserve.  GAO 
Indicates  that  of  74  MMB  total,  34  MMB  Is 
presently  supplied  In  kind  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  Federal  leaseholders.  This 
royalty  crude  is  contracted  out  for  sale  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  to  55  small 
refiners.  The  remaining  40  MMB  of  royalty 
crude  is  marketed  and  sold  by  leaseholders 
along  with  their  own  oil  production.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Government 
share  of  production  from  these  letises  is  for- 
warded 'to  the  USGS. 

USGS  sources  predict  that  royalty  oil 
production  will  reach  approximately  76  MMB 
In  1976,  and  is  expected  to  decline  there- 
after. The  breakdown  of  royalty  crude  sales 
Indicates  approximately  46  MMB  presently 
under  contract  to  55  small  refiners,  with  the 
remaining  30  MMB  sold  by  leaseholders. 

Comparison  of  the  projected  availability 
of  all  royalty  oil  (including  that  under  con- 
tract) with  the  SPR's  current  fill  schedule 
indicates  that,  even  if  the  availability  of 
royalty  crude  Is  maximized  through  the 
termination  of  current  royalty  contracts, 
there  would  be  only  a  total  of  256  MMB  avail- 
able for  use. 

Royalty  oil  projections — (MMB) 

Approximate 
Royalty  SPR  fill 

oil  total  schedule 


1977   71 

1978    66 

1979 62 

1980   67 

Total   256 


18 
232 
135 
115 

500 


TERMINATION    OP   EXISTING   EOTALTT   OIL 
CONTRACTS 

GAO  does  not  recommend  the  termination 
of  current  royalty  oil  contracts,  but  rather 
suggests  that  royalty  oil  not  under  contract 
could  be  used  immediately  for  the  Reserve, 
and  that  royalty  oil  supplies  under  contract 
until  mid-1979  could  be  used  thereafter. 

Given  the  declining  rate  of  royalty  oil  pro- 
duction, an  estimated  18  MMB  of  this  con- 
tracted royalty  oil  could  be  available  for  use 
In  the  Reserve  In  1979,  and  34  MMB  is  pro- 
jected to  be  available  in  1980.  As  is  indicated 
in  the  table  below,  the  total  of  available  roy- 
alty oil  for  use  In  the  Reserve  given  the 
assumption  that  small  refiner  contracts  will 
neither  be  terminated  nor  renewed,  amounts 
to  153  MMB.  or  about  30%  of  the  total 
Reserve. 

Royalty  Oil  Availability— (MMB) 
Contracted 


Refiners       Refiners 
w/excep-  w/o  excep- 
tions tions 
relief           relief    Other 


1977 

28 

1978 

—  a     _. 

.« 

26 

1979 

— — — M— v__— 

_.     4 

14 

24 

1980 

„     7 

27 

23 

Total     _ 

__  11 

+ 

41 

+101 
=153  MMB 

TEANSPOETATION    COSTS 

GAO  dlsputs  the  validity  of  FEA's  state- 
ment that  the  transportation  costs  associ- 
ated with  procuring  royalty  oil  woiUd  be  far 
more  expensive  than  those  costs  attributed 
to  filling  the  Reserve  from  other  sources. 

Assuming,  as  GAO  does,  that  contracted 
royalty  oil  will  not  be  available  until  mld- 
1979,  the  oil  not  under  contract — the  101 
MMB  to  be  received  by  the  Government  in 
payment — ^represents  the  bulk  of  the  oil  GAO 
is  recommending  be  used  for  the  Reserve. 

This  oil  which  is  not  under  contract  is 
derived  from  13,600  different  leases  scattered 
across  the  continental  United  States  from 
wells  now  averaging  a  production  rate  of  14 
barrels  per  day.  FEA  believes  that  the  divi- 
sion of  this  oil,  located  in  small  apd  con- 
tinually declining  quantities  and  at  diverse 
locations,  would  be  prohibitively  expensive 
as  well  as  economically  disruptive.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  minimize  the  economic  dis- 
ruption associated  with  physically  diverting 
the  oil  by  entering  into  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  exchange  agreements  in  order  to 
prociu'e  other  oil  suitable  for  the  Reserve  at 
royalty  oil  prices.  This  would  result  in  a 
coqtnplex  and  expensive  administrative  and 
legal  network. 

If  this  oil  were  not  used  for  the  SPR,  it 
would  leav%  only  about  50  million  barrels 
that  is  now  going  to  small  refiners. 

ADVERSE   IMPACT  ON   SMALL   REFINERS 

GAO  contends  that  the  small  refiners  cur- 
rently receiving  royalty  crude  oil  woiild  sus- 
tain little  or  no  adverse  impact  from  In- 
creased raw  material  costs  should  royalty 
crude  be  denied  them,  since  the  cost  of  crude 
oil  to  all  refiners  is  equalized  by  FEA  pricing 
regulations  regardless  of  the  actual  crude 
piirchase  price.  Further,  according  to  GAO, 
only  the  13  refiners  of  the  55  currently  re- 
ceiving royalty  oil  which  have  been  granted 
"exceptions  relief"  from  the  purchase  of 
price-equalizing  entitlements  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  the  price  of  or  access  to 
royalty  crude  oil  were  altered. 

At  present,  18  of  the  53  refiners  receiving 
royalty  oil  under  contract  now  obtain  ex- 
ceptions relief.  The  companies  which  receive 
exceptions  relief  to  the  entitlements  program 
received  it  due  to  economic  hardship,  and, 
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but  for  the  availability  of  royalty  crude, 
these  companies  would  have  been  in  even 
more  dire  economic  circumstances. 

Of  the  remaining  35  refiners,  15  receive 
royalty  crude  as  less  than  20%  of  their  total 
nms  to  stills,  15  receive  it  as  20%  to  50% 
of  their  runs  to  stills,  and  five  receive  It  as 
over  half  of  their  crude  oil.  These  remaining 
35  refiners  which  have  access  to  royalty  crude 
oil  are  small  refiners  which  are.  In  general, 
marginally  profitable.  Royalty  oil  is  a  stable 
source  of  petroleum  for  them.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment were  to  take  this  oil  it  could  create 
problems  for  those  small  refiners  in  obtain- 
ing alternative  supplies. 

POTENTIAL  "SAVINGS"  FROM  USING  ROTALTT  OIL 

Sufficient  data  is  not  available  to  make  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  potential  reduction 
in  oil  costs  for  the  SPR  from  using  some  or 
all  of  the  royalty  oil.  The  price  of  the  oil 
varies  from  lower  tier  domestic  to  nearly 
world  market  prices,  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular price  controls  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction. Data  is  not  available  on  the  quan- 
tities sold  by  price  levels. 

By  iising  an  average  price  level  for  royalty 
oil,  GAO  estimated  that  the  savings  could 
be  about  $3  per  barrel.  If  this  estimate  were 
applied  to  the  55  MMB  estimated  to  be  avail- 
able from  small  contractors,  it  would  save 
about  $165  million. 

These  savings  assume  that  current  price 
controls  will  continue  through  1980.  If  price 
controls  were  removed,  there  would  be  no 
savings  from  using  royalty  oil. 

The  use  of  royalty  oil  would  be  a  mecha- 
nism to  pass  a  portion  of  the  SPR  costs 
along  to  purchasers  of  petroleum.  The  extent 
that  the  Goverment  took  the  royalty  oil, 
the  private  sector  would  have  to  replace  It 
with  oil  and  at  world  prices.  FEA  believes 
that  the  Issue  of  whether  to  use  royalty  oil 
should  be  considered  along  with  other  alter- 
native means  of  financing  the  SPR.  For  ex- 
ample, if  an  Import  tariff  or  an  excise  tax 
on  gasoline  were  implemented  as  suggested 
by  GAO,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  use 
royalty  oil  to  partially  pay  for  the  Reserve. 
Such  taxes  would  avoid  the  disruption  of 
the  established  supply  relationships  for  the 
royalty  oil  and  minimize  the  administrative 
burden  on  the  refiners  and  the  Government. 

The  SPR  Plan  proposed  another  alterna- 
tive for  passing  some  of  the  SPR  costs  along 
to  the  petroleum  consumers.  This  proposal 
Is  to  revise  the  Crude  Oil  Entitlements  Pro- 
gram to  permit  FEA  to  obtain  oil  for  the 
SPR  at  essentially  the  national  composite 
price.  This  also  would  avoid  disruptions  of 
established  supply  relationships. 

(This  concludes  additional  Statements 
of  Senators  submitted  today.) 


Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskte)  is  recognized. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  S.  Res.  110,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Senate  Resolution  110  to  establish  a  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  for  the  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  amendment  No.  93. 


RECESS  UNTTL  1:55  P.M. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  and,  in  accordance  with  tiie 
majority  leader's  wishes,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1:55  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  1:28  p.m.  recessed  until  1:55  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Oflacer  (Mr.  Riegle)  . 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF    1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to 
establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct  for 
the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  who.se  time? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  To  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
derson). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110:  Senators  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Allen,  Brooke,  Case,  Chafee, 
Chiles,  Glenn,  Haskell,  Metcalf,  Nunn, 
Pell,  and  Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  I  am  told  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  used  his  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  used  his  time  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  His  1 
hour,  yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  time  from  our 
side  on  the  amendment,  whatever  is  de- 
sired by  tiie  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  15  minutes 
to  start  with,  and  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  would  like 
to  get  involved  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  privilege  of  the  floor  be 
granted  to  Jim  Davidson  and  Charlie 
Jacobs  of  my  stafif  during  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
It  might  be  helpful  at  the  outset  of  the 
discussion  today  to  consider  some  of  the 
editorial  comment  that  has  appeared  in 
the  press,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  subject  of  my  amendment.  First  of 


all,  I  emphasize  the  pending  Muskle 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  raise  the 
limit  on  earned  income.  Much  of  the 
comment  I  read  in  editorials  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  so  on,  is  addressed  to  my  amend- 
ment as  though  that  were  its  thrust. 

This  amendment  accepts  the  commit- 
tee test  of  what  is  reasonable,  that  is, 
that  earned  income  be  limited  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  basic  Senate  salary,  and  ap- 
plies it  across  the  board  to  all  outride 
Income. 

So  when  the  New  York  Times  refers 
to  my  amendment  in  these  terms.  It  is 
simply  serving  its  own  editorial  license 
for  the  purpose  of  making  its  outi  argu- 
ment. In  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  issue  of  March  17. 
1977.  entitled  "Senate  Speechmakers 
and  Coupon  Clippers."  there  is  this  sen- 
tence: 

If  the  Senate  eliminates  that  ceiling,  that 
is,  the  15  percent  celling  on  earned  Income, 
as  Senator  Muskle  proposes,  It  will,  in  effect, 
be  proclaiming  to  the  public  that  the  new 
raise  Is  not  enough,  not  even  $66,125  la 
enough,  we  want  more. 

I  make  the  point  to  the  New  York 
Times  that  is  not  what  my  amendment 
provides  at  all.  My  amendment  provides 
that  if  $66,125  is  enough  for  some  Sen- 
ators; it  ought  to  be  enough  for  all 
Senators. 

But  it  is  not  my  understanding,  Mr. 
President,  that  what  the  committee  was 
considering  was  putting  a  cap  on  Senate 
income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nowhere  in 
its  report  does  the  committee  say  that  it 
is  recommending  a  cap  on  Senate  income. 
Yet  the  argument  which  the  New  York 
Times  features  is  just  that:  That  there 
ought  to  be  a  cap  on  Senate  income, 
except  as  to  Senators  who  have  unearned 
income  sources  from  outside  their  Sen- 
ate salary. 

So  I  suggest  the  New  York  Times 
address  itself  to  that  proposition,  the 
proposition  that  there  ought  to  be  a  cap 
on  senatorial  incomes. 

The  majority  leader  makes  a  similar 
statement.  He  says  that  we  are  not  in 
the  business  of  trying  to  equalize  Sen- 
ators' incomes. 

In  that,  he  takes  a  somewhat  different 
line  than  the  New  York  Times.  He  says 
that  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  trying 
to  equalize  senatorial  incomes. 

The  implication  of  the  majority  leader 
is  that  Ed  Muskie  is  in  the  business  of 
trying  to  equalize  senatorial  incomes. 

Not  at  all. 

I  made  the  point  at  the  very  outset 
of  my  remarks  last  Friday  that  this 
technique  of  getting  at  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est was  not  my  choice,  but  it  was  the 
committee's  choice  and  since  the  com- 
mittee chose  that  discipUne,  the  15  per- 
cent on  outside  earned  income,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  fair  proposition  to  expand  that 
discipline  to  cover  all  outside  income. 

So  it  is  the  committee  that  triggered 
this  approach,  not  Ed  Muskie.  The  15- 
percent  idea  was  not  mine.  I  did  not 
Invent  it.  I  did  not  propose  it.  The  com- 
mittee, the  majority  leader  and  others 
associated  with  it  have  proposed  it. 

I  say  that  if  the  majority  leader  does 
not  believe  we  ought  to  be  in  the  business 
of  equalizing  senatorial  incomes,  then  he 
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Is  Inconsistent  with  his  owi  i 
The  fact  Is  that  with 
Incomes.    Senators    are 
Some  Senators  can  commadd 
and  more  total  income  froyi 
than  others. 

The  majority  leader  and 
tee  all  say  that  we  are 
them,  nore  of  them  can  ea 
15  percent  above  basic 
none  of  them,  and  none  of 
more  than  $1,000  per 
fee.  The  majority  leader  is 
of  trying  to  equalize  the  inc 
Senators,  but  he  is  opposed 
the  outside  Incomes  of  all 

So  it  is  an  interesting 
question  as  to  which 
ble. 

Even  if  I  were  to  accept 
that  I  am  proposing  to 
comes  of  all  Senators, 
equalize  and  limit  the 
Senators  or  is  It  fairer  to 
Senators? 

The  majority  leader  has 
own  answer  to  that  questioji 
committee,  and  I  have  a 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
my  argument  to  dismiss  it 
to  equalize  senatorial 

The  fact  is,  of  course, 
Ing  amendment  does  not 
away  from  anybody.  What 
amendment  does  is  to 
who  derive  outside  income 
producing  assets  to  put 
trust  for  their  own  benefit. 

My  amendment  would  no 
of  those  assets  as  the 
posal  divests  me  of  a  sourde 
There  is  no  divestiture  at  all 

The  amendment  requires 
producing  assets  be  put  in 

Second,  my  amendment 
divest    Senators    of    the 
those  assets.  It  merely 
ing  their  term  in  office, 
access  to  such  income  shal 
moi-e  than  15  percent  of  their 
ate  salary  and  that  trust 
cess  of  that  amount  be 
trust  and  deferred  and 
ators  when  their  term  of 

So  my   amendment  doe 
them  of  either  the  asset 
income  from  that  asset. 

The  most  that  it  does  is 
enjoyment  of  the  income 
finished  their  Senate  term. 
Jorlty  leader  calls  that  an 
of  income  proposal. 

May  I  remind  the  Sena 
committee  proposal  divests 
earned  income  above  15 
basic  Senate  salary. 

My  amendment  divests 
Income.  It  simply  defers 
imtil  the  end  of  a  Senate 
is  no  income  equalization 
the  Muskie  amendment. 

The  New  York  Times 
another  point  on  which  I 
comment.  Incidentally.  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
be  printed  at  this  point  in 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 
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Senate  Speechmakeks  and  Coupon-Clippehs 

If  their  mall  Is  anything  like  oiirs;  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  must  know  that  the  recent 
$12,900  Congressional  pay  raise  Is  still  hard 
for  many  citizens  to  swallow.  How,  then,  can 
the  Senate  seriously  consider — as  it  will  begin 
doing  today — a  proposal  that  must  make 
every  member  look  as  though  he  is  trying  to 
cash  In  even  more  on  his  official  position? 

The  question  arises  In  connection  with 
Senate  action  on  a  clear,  severe  code  of  ethics 
for  Congress.  The  House  has  already  passed 
a  commendable  bill  that  Includes  a  celling  on 
Congressmen's  outside  earnings,  such  as  fat 
fees  for  speeches,  and  a  Senate  committee 
has  recommended  a  similar  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. But  now,  a  group  of  Senators  led  by 
Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine  have  risen  to  bat- 
tle. No  fair,  they  say.  Senators  who  make 
speeches  should  be  treated  the  same  as  Sen- 
ators who  clip  coupons.  Either  limit  unearned 
Income,  too,  or — preferably — eliminate  any 
ceiling  at  all. 

One  may  be  personally  sympathetic  to  !ess- 
afiSuent  members  of  the  Senate,  and  yet  re- 
ject this  argument  for  reasons  both  of  politi- 
cal appearances  and  of  logic. 

Just  imagine  the  appearances  If  the  ceiling 
is  scrapped.  A  Senator  now  earns  $57,600  a 
year.  Under  the  proposed  celling,  he  could 
also  earn  up  to  15  percent  of  that  in  outside 
activity— another  $8,625.  If  the  Senate  elimi- 
nates that  ceiling,  as  Senator  Muskie  pro- 
poses, it  will  in  effect  be  proclaiming  to  the 
public  that  the  new  raise  Is  not  enough;  not 
even  $66,125  is  enough — ^we  want  more. 

As  to  the  matter  of  unearned  income:  It 
seems  to  us  that  earned  income  creates  a 
more  troubling  ethical  problem.  While  some 
members  may  have  accumulated  large  invest- 
ments since  attaining  high  office,  most  did  so 
before.  But  earned  Income,  by  definition,  can 
only  be  achieved  while  one  actually  serves  in 
Congress.  While  some  members  with  un- 
earned income  may  be  influenced  by  an 
awareness  of  which  companies  are  paying 
them  dividends,  that  Influence  Is  usually  re- 
mote and  slight.  But  earned  income  often 
comes  from  speeches  to  business,  union  and 
other  groups  with  specific  legislative  inter- 
ests. While  some  members  may  spend  time 
managing  their  investments,  most  do  not. 
Earning  outside  income,  however,  takes  time 
away  from  public  business. 

To  say  that  unearned  income  is  a  less  ur- 
gent problem  is  not  to  say  it  is  no  problem 
at  all.  Once  the  ethics  code  Is  in  place,  Con- 
gress should  go  on  to  fashion  remedies  for  it, 
too.  But  "unfairness"  is  no  justification  now 
for  eliminating  the  ceiling  on  earned  Income 
from  the  ethics  code.  Both  the  ceiling  and 
the  code  have  now  been  endorsed  by  a  Presi- 
dential commission,  two  Presidents,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
leadership.  In  its  own  interest  as  well  as  the 
public  interest,  we  tnist  the  Senate  will 
concvu-. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  another  sen- 
tence in  the  editorial: 

While  some  Members  may  spend  time  man- 
aging their  Investments,  most  do  not. 

On  the  basis  of  what  evidence  does 
the  New  York  Times  reach  that  conclu- 
sion? I  would  have  no  judgment  on  that 
question  at  all,  because  there  has  been 
no  disclosure  in  the  history  of  the  Ssnate 
of  these  kinds  of  assets,  except  as  Mem- 
bers individually  have  done  so  voluntarily 
from  time  to  time. 

There  was  no  hearing  record  on  this 
question.  How  would  an  editorial  writer, 
in  the  ivory  tower  of  the  New  York  Times, 
reach  this  conclusion? 

While  some  Members  may  spend  time  man- 
aging their  investments,  most  do  not. 


If  the  editorial  writer  who  wrote  that 
sentence  has  the  evidence  to  support  it, 
I  should  like  to  see  It.  I  have  never  had 
assets  of  that  magnitude.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal way  of  knowing  how  much  time 
one  should  devote  to  managing  one's  out- 
side income-producing  assets.  But  I  will 
state  that  if  I  had  outside  assets  that 
produced  more  than  $8,600  a  year  in  in- 
come, I  would  spend  some  time  watching 
those  Investments,  changing  them  when 
necessary,  forming  judgments  as  to  their 
viability. 

Whether  it  Is  an  oil  and  gas  lease  ven- 
ture, or  a  speculative  real  estate  venture, 
or  an  Investment  In  stock,  I  cannot  imag- 
ine myself  not  spending  some  time  look- 
ing over  those  Investments,  changing 
them  as  my  Interests  dictate  or  as  my 
judgment  suggests.  I  cannot  Imagine  that 
does  not  consume  some  time. 

If,  as  has  been  rumored,  there  are  Sen- 
ators with  incomes  of  $50,000  to  $100,000 
a  year  or  more  from  outside  investment, 
is  the  New  York  Times  telling  me  they 
spend  no  time  managing  those  invest- 
ments, changing  them,  examining  them, 
evaluating  them,  reading  the  market? 

Even  the  committee  refers  to  that  kind 
of  income  as  passive  Income.  What,  In 
heaven's  name.  Is  passive  investment  in- 
come? Perhaps  a  blind  trust  established 
by  an  ancestor,  as  to  which  you  have  no 
control  except  to  receive  a  monthly  check, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  passive  form  of 
income.  But  if  the  assets  should  perhaps 
require  somebody's  management  and  that 
somebody  is  you.  how  can  you  do  It  re- 
sponsibly, in  your  own  interest,  without 
spending  some  time  at  it?  Not  according 
to  the  New  York  Times: 

While  some  Members  may  spend  time  man- 
aging their  Investments,  most  do  not. 

How  do  you  dismiss  such  a  critical  test 
of  the  equity  of  this  proposal  so  casually? 
What  God-given  judgment  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  an  editorial  writer  to  make  such 
a  st-atement? 
Then,  there  Is  the  second  sentence: 
Earning  outside  income,  however,  takes 
time  away  from  public  business. 

Well,  does  It?  Since  I  am  one  of  those 
to  be  judged  and  sentenced  under  this 
bill,  perhaps  my  own  case  Is  an  appro- 
priate measure  of  the  fairness  of  that 
judgment  by  the  New  York  Times. 

Last  week,  in  discussing  my  amend- 
ment, I  gave  some  of  the  facts  bearing 
upon  my  own  time,  and  I  have  more 
here — just  as  a  for  instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  have  an  addition- 
al 10  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  time,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  this :  Did  not  the  major- 
ity leader  say  that  Senator  Mtjskie  could 
have  as  much  of  the  time  under  control 
as  necessary? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  The  Senator  has 
just  used  up  the  1  hour  that  the  Senator 
has  on  his  amendment.  I  am  yielding 
time  from  the  hour  that  we  have,  and  I 
will  yield  from  the  bill  itself  any  addi- 
tional time  that  anyone  wishes. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  1973,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  was  in  session  184  days.  I 
missed  4  of  those  days  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit. That  is  2.8  percent  of  the  time. 

In  1974,  the  Senate  was  in  session  168 
days.  I  missed  2  of  those  days.  That  rep- 
resents 2.38  percent. 

In  1975,  the  Senate  was  in  session  178 
days.  I  missed  1  full  day  and  2  partial 
days,  for  1.59  percent. 

In  1976,  we  were  in  session  142  days.  I 
missed  part  of  2  days — five-tenths  of  1 
percent. 

During  the  last  4  years,  we  had  2,449 
rollcall  votes.  I  missed  no  more  than  40 
of  those  because  of  lecture  fees,  and  not 
many  of  those  40  were  decided  by  a  close 
enough  vote  to  make  a  difference. 

I  ask  this  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  others  who  would  judge  us:  On  the 
basis  of  what  evidence  do  they  conclude 
that  those  Members  who  have  income- 
producing  assets  to  which  they  must  de- 
vote some  time  take  less  time  to  manage 
their  own  aflfairs  than  those  on  the  lec- 
ture circuit,  such  as  I,  who  have  that 
kind  of  commitment  to  the  public  inter- 
est? Are  they  saying  that  we,  somehow, 
should  establish  a  standard  requiring 
that  no  Senator  ever  miss  a  vote  for  any 
reason,  that  he  should  never  miss  a  vote 
to  tend  to  his  own  business,  that  2  days 
out  of  170  are  too  much  to  miss?  What 
Is  the  standard? 

I  have  heard  all  this  talk  about  the 
people  expecting  their  Senators  to  be 
full-time  Senators.  What  Is  a  full-time 
Senator,  or  what  should  he  be?  The  New 
York  Times  does  not  presume  to  bother 
with  that  insignificant  detail.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  does  not.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
find  any  attention  given  to  it  in  the 
Senate  report.  Nobody  tells  us  what  the 
test  of  &  full-time  Senator  is. 

Only  one  test  is  suggested,  and  that  is 
that  those  who  receive  earned  income 
imavoldably  miss  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  that  they  should  be 
spending  on  the  Senate  business,  and 
those  with  unearned  income  never,  on 
the  face  of  it,  miss  time  managing  their 
own  interests  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
public  duties.  That  is  the  judgment  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Is  that  even-handed? 
Is  that  objective?  Is  that  dispassionate? 

The  New  York  Times  has  decided  that 
we  have  to  have  a  scapegoat  in  order  to 
establish  a  code  of  ethics. 

We  have  one,  boys,  we  have  one,  and  I 
guess  I  am  one  of  them. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
published  an  editorial,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATORS  ON  THE  SPEAKING  CIRCUIT 

The  most  controversial  Isstie  In  the  cur- 
rent Senate  ethics  debate  Is  how  much 
senators  should  limit  their  outside  earnings, 
primarily  speaking  fees.  This  focus  is  en- 
couraging. It  suggests  that  broad  financial 
disclosure  rules,  a  ban  on  unregulated 
"slush  funds"  and  other  tough  provisions 
in  the  proposed  code  have  become  much  less 
controversial.  It  also  shows  that  nowadays 
senators,  compared  to  House  members,  are 
less  incimed  to  practice  law  part-time,  col- 


lect large  fees  as  corporate  directors  or  carry 
on  other  business  activities  that  raise  con- 
flict-of-interest questions. 

The  senatorial  specialty  is  speech-making. 
The  lecture  circuit  can  be  lucrative;  in  1973, 
various  groups  paid  senators  more  than  $1 
million  in  honoraria.  In  1974,  22  senators 
earned  more  than  $15,000  each  that  way. 
Because  this  raised  questions  of  seemliness. 
Congress  then  limited  honoraria  to  $16,000 
per  year  and  $1,000  per  appearance.  The 
ceilings  were  raised  to  $25,000  and  $2,000 
last  year.  The  pending  Senate  code  would 
bring  the  earned-income  limit  down  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  official  salary,  or  $8,625— 
the  figure  already  adopted  by  the  House. 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D-Maine)  and 
others  argue  that  the  lower  ceiling  would  be 
unfair  to  senators  who  lack  Independent 
wealth.  Either  the  $25,000  limit  should  be 
retained,  they  say,  or  unearned  income 
should  also  be  limited.  Sen.  Muskie's  posi- 
tion is  especially  credible  because  he  has 
spent  30  scandal-free  years  in  public  offices, 
including  posts  with  paltry  salaries,  and  has 
taken  pains  to  avoid  investments  that  might 
involve  the  slightest  conflicts. 

Nevertheless,  this  argument  has  some 
flaws.  Earned  and  unearned  income  are  not 
alike.  Stock  dividends,  for  instance,  flow  at 
the  same  rate  to  all  Investors.  Speaking  fees 
do  not.  Moreover,  honoraria  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  one's  official  power  and  prestige,  and 
often  come  from  groups  with  a  large  inter- 
est in  fostering  senatorial  goodwill.  Majority 
leader  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.),  for  example, 
is  a  pretty  fair  flddle-player.  Yet  as  he  said 
the  other  day,  "I  don't  think  any  group  of 
citizens  would  pay  me  $2,000  to  play  my 
fiddle  for  15  minutes  if  I  were  a  meatcutter 
or  working  in  a  shipyard  or  practicing  law." 

Of  cotirse,  unearned  income  is  not  always 
conflict-free.  A  lawmaker's  actions  can  af- 
fect or  be  influenced  by  his  Investments,  too, 
though  the  connections  are  usually  more  re- 
mote. While  disclosure  solves  many  prob- 
lems, a  super-strict  ethics  code  would  re- 
quire legislators  to  put  their  holdings  in 
blind  trusts,  as  top  executive-branch  offi- 
cials must  do.  The  purpose  of  blind  trust, 
however,  is  not  to  limit  income  but  to 
separate  personal  gain  and  official  activities. 
Since  honoraria  cannot  be  made  "blind,"  a 
consistent  application  of  the  separation 
principle  would  include  barring  senators 
from  getting  any  fees  at  all  from  groups 
with  any  interest  in  legislation. 

That  is  not  what  Sen.  Muskie  and  his 
allies  have  in  mind.  Their  greatest  concern 
seems  to  be  preserving  honoraria  a.s  an  in- 
come supplement.  But  the  point  of  the  pay 
raise  to  $57,500  was  to  make  official  salaries 
more  adequate  and  reduce  the  need  or  jus- 
tification for  getting  payments  from  in- 
terest groups.  Many^eople.  In  fact,  consider 
the  pay  raise  defensible  only  in  exchange 
for  greater  congressional  self-discipline. 
Thus,  lower  limits  on  outside  earnings, 
while  not  as  vital  as  full  disclosure  and 
other  rules,  are  timely  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  must  say  the  Post  edi- 
torial is  generous  to  me  wnen  they  say 
this: 

Senator  Muskie's  position  is  especially 
credible  because  he  has  spent  30  scandal- 
free  years  in  public  offices,  including  posts 
with  paltry  salaries,  and  has  taken  pains 
to  avoid  investments  that  might  involve  the 
slightest  conflicts. 

I  appreciate  that.  But  the  Post  edi- 
torial concludes  with  this  sentence: 

Thus,  lower  limits  on  outside  earnings, 
while  not  as  vital  as  full  disclosure  and 
other  rules,  are  tdmely  and  reasonable. 

Well,  I  must  say  v/hen  I  read  that 
sentence  my  impression  of  the  editorial 
was  very  clear  and  simple:   "You  are 


guilty  of  no  wrongdoing.  Senator,  but  we 
are  going  to  impose  sentence  neverthe- 
less." Let  me  repeat,  "You  are  guilty  of 
no  wrongdoing.  Senator;  nevertheless  we 
think  your  income  has  got  to  go." 

Is  that  not  what  it  is?  The  editorial 
would  have  been  better  and  more  con- 
sistent, more  logical.  If  they  had  left  out 
that  tribute  to  me. 

I  mean,  they  admit  of  no  exceptions 
with  respect  to  unearned  income.  They 
are  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  conflicts  related  to  unearned  in- 
come. They  say : 

A  lawmaker's  actions  can  affect  or  be  In- 
fluenced by  his  investments,  too,  though 
the  connections  are  usually  more  remote. 

Even  that  sentence  implies  that  oc- 
casionally even  in  the  view  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  there  might  be  a  confilct  of 
interest  related  to  unearned  income.  But 
they  are  not  so  concerned  that  they 
would  cut  off  the  income  or  limit  income 
related  to  investments.  So  with  respect 
to  a  Senator  whose  tour  of  the  lecture 
circuit  does  not  raise  any  alarm  with 
them  they  would  Impose  the  discipline, 
but  with  respect  to  this  other  form  of 
income  they  would,  No.  1,  concede  no 
close  possibility  of  confilct  of  interest, 
and  even  if  they  could  they  do  not  think 
that  to  avoid  it  justifies  imposing  an  in- 
come limit. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  make  one  other 
point  and  then  I  will  yield. 

Just  the  other  day  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Washingtor^Post  there  was  a  story 
with  a  headline  "The  Rich  Man's  Club." 
The  whole  implication  was  there  were 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  wealth,  and 
so  many  of  thfem  that  it  was  not  exactly 
a  healthy  thinli. 

Now,  what  df  es  the  Washington  Post 
say?  That  the  Senators  they  were  talk- 
ing about  were  a  wealthy  few  who  ac- 
cumulated their  wealth  on  the  lecture 
circuit.  What  was  that  story  all  about? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  prmted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  14.  1977] 
The     Rich    Man's    Club:     Few    Senators 
Lose  Money   in   Office 
(By  T.   R.   Reid) 
Patrick  Leahy  has  used  up  half  his  sav- 
ings. Gary  Hart  has  had  to  struggle  to  stay 
even.  But  Oeorge  McGovern  has  built  up  a 
comfortable   blanket   of   financial   security. 
And  Daniel  Inouye's  net  worth  tripled  over 
a  10-year  period. 

Those  examples  reflect  the  disparate  re- 
sults of  a  survey  by  The  Washington  Post 
of  the  personal  financial  implications  of 
service   in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  survey,  based  on  senators'  financial 
disclosures  and  studies  by  various  groups, 
shows  that  some  senators  have  mad^  con- 
siderable financial  gains  while  in  office,  whUe 
some  others  have  experienced  relatively  tight 
financial  straits — particularly  during  their 
first  years  in  Congress. 

For  the  most  part,  the  survey  shows  that 
Senators — even  before  receiving  their  new 
$12,900  pay  raise — are  a  prosperous  group  of 
men  who  are  far  better  off  flnanciaUy  than 
most  of  their  constituents. 
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The  survey  seems  to  disprove 
tlon,  raised  In  recent  months 
of  the  pay  raise,  that  servlni ; 
can  be  a  costly  drain  on  a 
clal  resources. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  been 
out  Its  history  as  a  rich  man's 
c\irrent  membership  supports 
tlon.  At  least  18  senators  art 
»nd  about  30  others  have  net 
than  $250,000. 

In  contrast,  a  study  last 
Nader's  Citizens'  Action  Orot^ 
five  senators  who  reported  a 
•60,000.  All  were  first-term 
Bob  Packwood  (R.-Ore.) . 

Some    wealthy    senators 
money,  and  some  earned  It 
Interests  before  entering  gov 
some  have  made  significant 
ress  diirlng  their  service  in 
A  few  examples: 
Oeorge  McGovem,  the  South 
ocrat  who  was  a  history 
college   before   entering 
constituents  In  1962  that  his 
for  the  Senate  that  year  had 
in  debt. 

After   16  years  In  the 
today  reports  a  net  worth  of 
lives  In  a  $135,000  house  In 
Ington,  and  owns  a  stately 
rama  Circle  that  he  rents  out 
month.    He    recently    gave    hi 
$65,000  house  in  St.  Michael's 
eastern  shore. 

McQovem's  financial  growth  1 
on  his  Washington  real  estate 
lectiires  and  television 
the  senator  was  paid  $25,000  by 
a  week's  work  as  a  political 

When    Hubert    H.    Humphre;' 
came  to  the  Senate  In  1949,  his 
about  $60,000.   By   1965,   when 
Senate   to  become  Vice 
worth  $171,000.  Today,  after  a 
President,  two  years  of  teachlnj 
ing  and  another  Senate  term,  he 
reported  a  combined  net  worth 

Hxmiphrey  says  "the  Increasn 
worth  has  resulted  from  hard 
vestments,  frugality,  and 
He  says  he  earned  a  "good" 
70,  when  he  was  out  of 
has  received  income  from  writln  ; 
ing  since  retiunlng  to  the  Senal  e 
Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawall ) 
net  worth  of  $72,000  In  1964,  his 
the  Senate.  At  the  beginning  o 
ported  his  worth  as  $224,000 
came  from  successful 
estate    and    corporate    stocks 
earned  about  $13,000  annually 
in  addition  to  his  Senate  salary 
and  1973. 

Sen.  Edward  Brooke  (R-Mass.) 
to  the  Senate  in  1966  after  a 
practice  and  five  years  in  state 
ernment.  Since  coming  to  the 
purchased  a  vacation  retreat, 
including  a  home  and  lO-acre 
French  West  Indies,  and  a 
ment  In  the  Watergate  complex. 
In  real  estate  Is  estimated  at 
last  year  he  reported  stock 
$95,500. 

Brooke   says   he   remortgaged 
home  In  Massacbiisetts  to 
estate  he  bought  while  in  the 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
James  Abourezk    (D-S.D.) ,  who 
pear  to  qualify  for  the  title  of 
ator"  on  the  basis  of  senators' 
nanclal  disclosures. 

Abourezk  last  year  listed  his 
$23,433.  down  from  the  $24,858 
Just  after  his  election  In  1972. 
do  not  Include  "a  small  amoimt 
his  wife  Inherited,  the  senator 
Other  senators  who  reported 
last  year  under  $50,000  were 
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lowa),  Gary  Hart    (D-Colo.)s  John  Durkln 
(D-N.H.)  and  Packwood. 

Generally,  those  who  come  to  the  Senate 
with  limited  personal  assets  encounter  finan- 
cial problems  in  their  first  years  here. 

After  one  year  in  office,  Abourezk  had  to 
borrow  $6,000  to  pay  his  federal  income  tax. 
Leahy  spent  so  much  of  his  savings  buying  a 
home  In  suburban  Washington  and  settling 
in  here,  he  says,  that  his  net  worth  dropped 
from  $95,000  to  $52,000  in  one  year. 

"The  first  year  here  was  really  hell,"  Hart 
recalled  in  an  interview  recently. 

"I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  expensive  com- 
ing to  Washington,  but  I  had  hoped  we 
could  keep  our  house  in  Denver.  It  turned 
out  that  we  sold  that  house  and  still  had 
to  worry  a  lot  about  money  that  year." 

Hart  said  he  had  been  paying  a  $200 
monthly  mortgage  bill  on  his  Denver  home. 
He  sold  that  house  and  used  the  gain  for 
the  downpayment  on  a  house  in  Betbesda. 
His  new  mortgage  payment  Is  nearly  $800 
monthly;  in  addition,  he  pays  $100  monthly 
rent  on  an  efficiency  apartment  in  Denver. 
Although  Hart  Is  reimbursed  for  trans- 
portation costs  when  he  goes  home,  he  does 
not  receive  a  per  diem  allowance.  Thus,  a 
week's  travel  through  his  state  can  cost  him 
$200  or  more  for  hotel  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. (Members  of  Congress  do  receive  per 
diem  for  travel  on  committee  business.) 

Although  Hart  had  expected  to  bear  those 
costs,  he  was  flabbergasted  to  discover  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  he  bore  for  social 
obligations  to  his  constituents. 

"You're  always  sending  flowers  for  a  fu- 
neral, or  wedding  presents,  or  bar  mltzvah 
gifts  for  the  kids  of  somebody  who  worked 
on  the  campaign,"  the  senator  said.  "It's 
nickels  and  dimes  here  and  there,  but  you 
end  up  spending  a  couple  of  thousand  a 
year  on  it.'; 

If  he  had  more  money.  Hart  said,  he  would 
like  to  entertain  more  constituents  when 
they  visit  Washington. 

"I  see  my  colleagues  In  the  (Senate)  res- 
taurant with  six.  10  people  they're  taking  to 
lunch.  It  would  be  nice  if  I  could  do  that, 
but  I  haven't  been  able  to  afford  it." 

Like  his  senior  colleagues.  Hart  gradually 
found  ways  to  soften  his  financial  predica- 
ment. A  concert  featuring  pop  singer  Linda 
Ronstadt  raised  about  $5,000  for  a  "constit- 
uents' fund"  to  defray  office  costs.  Univer- 
sity and  Interest  groups  were  willing  to  pay 
$500  or  more  to  hear  a  Gary  Hart  lecture,  and 
the  senator  has  added  about  $12,000  annually 
to  bis  Income  through  speaking  engagements. 
Even  before  the  new  pay  raise.  Hart  bad 
surmounted  the  serious  financial  worries  of 
his  freshman  year. 

"I'm  not  complaining,"  Hart  said.  "I  didn't 
run  for  the  Senate  to  get  rich.  But  I'm  a 
saver.  I  want  to  be  saving  money  for  college, 
for  the  future,  and  I  can't  do  it." 

Whether  they  grow  rich  or  poor  during 
their  years  on  Capitol  HlU,  members  of  Con- 
gress generally  sacrifice  less  and  profit  more 
from  government  service  than  officials  in  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches,  according 
to  a  study  financed  by  the  presidential  com- 
mission on  federal  salaries. 

The  study  showed  that  Judges  average  a 
salary  cut  of  33  per  cent  when  entering  gov- 
ernment, and  top  executive  officials  average 
a  23  per  cent  drop  from  their  private  sector 
salaries.  But  new  members  average  a  2  per 
cent  salary  Increase  when  they  enter  Con- 
gress. 

Upon  leaving  government,  top  executive 
officials  can  expect  a  new  salary  87  per  cent 
higher  than  their  government  pay,  the  study 
found.  Those  few  Judges  who  leave  federal 
service  average  an  84  per  cent  salary  gain. 
Retired  or  defeated  members  of  Congress 
can  expect  salaries  34  per  cent  higher  than 
their  Congressional  pay. 

Comparing  the  last  private  salary  earned 
before  entering  government  to  the  first  salary 


earned  after  leaving,  congressmen  average 
a  61  per  cent  net  salary  gain.  Executive  offi- 
cials have  a  net  gain  of  44  per  cent,  and 
Judges  23  per  cent. 

,  Because  the  financial  sacrifice,  or  "oppor- 
tulty  cost,"  of  federal  service  was  found  to 
be  smaller  for  congressmen  than  for  em- 
ployees of  the  other  branches,  the  salary 
commission  recommended  larger  increases 
for  Judges  and  most  top  executive  officials 
than  for  congressmen. 

But  in  the  new  salary  scales  Just  adopted. 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary  both  received 
raises  of  about  29  per  cent,  while  executive 
positions  were  given  smaller  raises. 

Like  other  studies  of  senators'  financial 
status,  The  Washington  Post  survey  was 
hindered  by  a  lack  of  complete  and  reliable 
data. 

About  20  senators  refuse  to  disclose  tbeli 
public  financial  condition. 

Some  who  do  make  public  financial  state- 
ments employ  practices — such  as  valuing 
their  holdings  at  cost,  or  excluding  property 
held  in  their  wives'  names — which  make  it 
difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  picture. 

Some  senators  who  are  most  outspoken 
about  the  need  for  disclosure  provided  in- 
complete disclosures  of  their  own  holdings. 
Sen.  Howard  Cannon  (D-Nev.)  has  spon- 
sored legislation  that  would  require  all  fed- 
eral employees  making  $25,000  per  year  or 
more  "to  make  full  public  disclosure  of  their 
personal  holdings,"  as  the  senator  describes 
it. 

Cannon  released  a  detailed  statement  of 
his  own  holdings  and  net  worth  in  1970.  Last 
year  he  released  a  briefer  statement,  and 
declined  to  reveal  his  net  worth. 

Former  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.)  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Cannon's  disclosure  bill.  Scott 
regularly  rebuffed  questions  about  bis  per- 
sonal financial  holdings,  even  after  allega- 
tions that  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  had  paid  him  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  over  a  period 
of  years. 

In  1964,  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  (D- 
N.J.)  took  the  Senate  floor  for  an  eloquent 
speech  Insisting  that  senators  and  most  Sen- 
ate sttiff  aides  should  make  public  their  fi- 
nancial holdings  each  year. 

Williams  annually  Issues  a  personal  finan- 
cial statement.  But  be  refused  to  reveal  the 
holdings  of  his  wife,  Jeannette  Williams, 
who  is  one  of  his  chief  staff  aides. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  they  suggested  In 
that  story  for  the  purpose  of  alarming 
the  public  they  now  describe  as  "a  law- 
maker's actions  can  affect  or  be  Influ- 
enced by  his  investments,  too,  though  the 
connections  are  usually  more  remote." 
In  other  words,  today,  in  the  editorial 
column,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing;  the  Senate 
is  a  rich  man's  club,  and  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  personal  judgment  on 
that.  We  have  had  very  little  evidence 
in  the  public  records  on  which  to  base 
such  a  Judgment.  But  the  Washington 
Post  made  such  a  judgment  in  its  news 
story,  and  today  it  says  that  does  not 
alarm  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  has 
indicated  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
differentiate  between  what  is  called  pas- 
sive income  and  earned  Income.  But  is 
It  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  this  bUl 
there  is  even  a  whole  variety  of  earned 
income  that  is  exempt  from  this  limita- 
tion? They  have  indicated,  looking  on 
page  26.  "Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  cre- 
ative or  artistic  work."  I  take  it  that 
means  if  you  want  to  spend  your  week- 
end painting  Instead  of  speaking  you  can 
sell  that  painting  for  whatever  price  it 
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might  bring,  and  if  you  can  be  bought 
by  some  special  interest  group  that 
wants  to  pay  you  $2,000  for  a  worthless 
painting  that  is  all  right.  I  might  address 
that  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
because  I  was  unaware  of  why  that  ex- 
ception was  put  in. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  referring 

to  the 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.    To    the    artistic 

provision. 

Mr.  NELSON.  You  are  referring  to  the 
remote  possibility  that  sometime  an 
artist  might  show  up  in  the  Senate,  and 
if  an  artist  did  show  up  in  the  Senate 
and  wanted  to  do  his  painting  we  thought 
we  would  let  him  do  his  painting  in  the 
same  way  that  we  permit  writing  books. 
The  potential  for  conflict  of  interest  is 
practically  nil.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic interest  involvement  that  comes 
into  play  was  honoraria. 

Now,  we  do  cover  the  situation  in  the 
remote  chance  that  somebody  thought 
an  effective  way  to  influence  a  Member 
would  be  to  pay  him  an  excessive  price 
for  a  painting  that  he  would  not  dare 
hang  in  his  house.  There  is  a  paragraph 
which  covers  that: 

A  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  not  receive  any  compensation  nor 
shaU  he  permit  any  compensation  to  accrue 
to  his  beneficial  interest  from  any  source  the 
receipt  of  which  would  occur  by  virtue  of  in- 
fluence improperly  exerted  from  bis  posi- 
tion as  a  Member,  officer  or  employee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  that  not  ap- 
ply to  anything,  not  just  an  artistic 
work? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  applies  to  anything.  I 
was  responding  to  the  Senator's  concern 
that  somebody  might  s^U  a  bad  paint- 
ing for  a  big  price. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  you  were  to  sell  a 
mediocre  piece  of  land  for  an  inflated 
price,  the  same  standard  would  apply, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Or  to  close  stock, 
not  listed,  that  has  no  easy,  ascertain- 
able market  value,  sold  for  an  excessive 
price. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  covers  all  those. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  curious,  we 
sort  of  ended  up  on  Friday  afternoon  as 
to  what  it  was — I  sat  in  the  committee 
with  the  distinguished  Senator — the 
committee  was  trying  to  get  at  with  this 
limitation.  Was  it  a  limitation  of  time? 
Was  it  a  limitation  of  actual  conflict  of 
Interest  or  was  it  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
an  apparent  conflict  of  interest  that  the 
public  had? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  one  would  agree 
that  It  Is  a  combination  of  all  of  them, 
we  are,  after  all,  public  oflBcials,  and  in 
that  respect  we  differ  from  all  other  citi- 
zens in  this  coimtry  who  are  not  public 
ofBcials.  We  are  employees  of  the  public 
and,  as  I  said  last  Friday  when  my  good 
friend  from  Maine  gave  his  marvelous 
speech  and  walked  out  when  I  started 
mine  [laughter]  and  as  I  said  last 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  did  not  tell 
me  he  was  going  to  make  a  speech.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  make  some  remarks. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  qualify  as  a  speech  or  not.  The 
Senator  came  by  my  desk  and  he  said, 
"I  do  not  have  to  listen  to  you,  do  I?"  And 


I  said,  "I  guess  not."  But  I  had  to  listen 
to  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  that  Is  an  ac- 
curate quote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  WeU,  It  Is. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  not  with  the  same 
emphasis. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Not  quite  so  loudly.  The 
Senator  whispered  in  my  ear  because  he 
did  not  want  anybody  else  to  hear  it,  and 
I  do  not  blame  him,  but  it  was  a  very 
good  speech. 

We  did  discuss  some  of  this  after  the 
Senator  left.  I  hated  to  be  left  standing 
here  alone,  after  the  only  important  au- 
dience to  talk  to,  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  walked  out  on  me.  It  made 
me  feel  very  sad. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  call  to  the 
Senator's  attention  that  I  stayed  and 
Ustenod  to  his  remarks. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  right. 

I  am  trying  to  think  of  why  the  Sen- 
ator did.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  what  was  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Why  was  this  limi- 
tation put  In?  If  I  might  say  I  can  only 
think  of  three  reasons,  and  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  from  the  Senator  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  One,  it  is  we 
ought  to  be  full-time  Senators  and  we 
should  not  do  anything  that  takes  time 
away  from  this  job.  That  is  the  time 
argument.  Two,  It  Is  a  conflict.  If  we  go 
out  and  speak,  it  Is  Indeed  a  conflict  and 
that  ought  to  be  barred.  Or  three,  even 
if  it  is  not  a  conflict,  it  gives  the  appear- 
ance to  the  public  of  a  conflict  and — as 
the  Senator  indicated,  appearance  is  re- 
ality— therefore,  it  should  be  barred  for 
that  reason. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  Is  for  all  of  those 
reasons,  and  I  do  not  think  one  can 
ignore  them.  As  public  oflacials,  the  sal- 
ary we  receive  ought  to  be  adequate,  but 
we  provide  in  here  that  another  $8,600 
may  be  earned. 

The  quarrel  Is  not,  I  take  it,  whether 
there  should  be  no  limit.  The  quarrel  Is 
where  we  should  draw  the  line.  Is  any- 
one really  going  to  defend  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  Senator  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  $250,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  sal- 
ary, if  he  can  make  it  giving  speeches 
for  honoraria  or  practicing  law? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  And  conversely, 
the  majority  leader  in  his  opening  state- 
ment about  Common  Cause — and  they 
are  the  principal  progenitors  of  this — 
and  as  I  recall,  the  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial Ad  Hoc  Ethics  Committee,  indicated 
if  they  had  their  preference  there  would 
be  no  outside  earned  income.  Not  15  per- 
cent; none.  I  do  not  want  to  state  that 
if  it  is  not  a  true  fact.  I  recall  what  the 
Senator  told  me  personally — ^no  outside 
income.  The  15  percent  is  a  compro- 
mise, but  the  next  time  there  Is  a  sal- 
ary increase  that  comes  along  that  equals 
the  15  percent  we  shall  cut  out  the  15 
percent. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No;  I  do  not  think  I 
said  that.  I  did  say  it  would  be  my  per- 
sonal preference  that  there  not  be  any 
outside  earned  income,  but  I  understood 
the  kind  of  problem  that  even  this  limi- 
tation creates. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  take  the  fol- 
lowing situation.  We  discussed  this  In 
committee,  and  we  apparently  have  made 


an  exception  for  It  on  earned  Income 
on  page  26,  line  8.  This  is  the  income 
from  the  family  enterprises,  if  the  serv- 
Ives  provided  by  the  Senator,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  mate- 
rial income-producing  factors,  and  we 
had  quite  a  debate  in  the  committee  on 
the  deflnltion  of  material  Income- 
producing  factors. 

I  pose  the  question  as  to  what  would 
be  the  situation  with  my  predecessor. 
Senator  Wajnie  Morse,  who  had  owned 
a  farm  In  Poolesvllle,  Md.,  and  raised 
cattle.  He  had  a  hired  hand  on  the  farm, 
but  by  and  large  he  spent  a  fair  portion 
of  his  time  running  it;  he  spent  every 
weekend  there  and  made  a  very  hand- 
some profit  selling  cattle.  Would  that 
still  be  permissible?  Would  that  be  an 
exception  under  this?  And  the  answer 
was  this :  yes,  so  long  as  he 

Mr.  NELSON.  No;  that  Is  not  quite  a 
correct  answer.  Even  as  to  family  en- 
terprises, if  the  income  produced  is  di- 
rectly as  a  result  of  the  energies  and 
time  spent  by  the  Member  producing  that 
income,  then  it  Is  within  the  15-percent 
limitation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  was  not  the 
specific  answer  on  this  question  that  we 
had  in  committee,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  cite  the  transcript  If  the  Senator 
wishes  as  to  what  the  answer  was  on 
that  situation.  So  long  as  all  he  spent 
was  the  weekend,  by  and  large  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  on  the  farm,  made  the 
principal  decisions  as  to  what  cattle  to 
sell  and  what  to  buy,  that  still  would 
not  be  a  material  income-producing 
factor.  At  least,  that  was  the  answer  In 
committee.  Is  the  Senator  changing  now? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  Obviously,  there  Is 
a  problem  involved  when  the  Senator 
draws  a  line  as  to  earned  Income,  tries 
to  define  earned  income,  and  then  tries 
to  respond  to  specific  cases.  But  If  an 
individual  on  weekends  lived  out  on  his 
farm  that  was  being  run  by  someone  else 
and  he  does  make  decisions  on  weekends 
about  what  to  plant,  what  crops  to  ro- 
tate, and  what  cattle  to  buy  and  sell,  we 
concluded  that  that  was  an  activity  that 
is  acceptable.  However,  If  in  fact  he  were 
spending  a  lot  of  time  and  we  could 
compute  that  in  fact  it  was  much  more 
than  the  Income  limit  as  a  consequence 
of  his  personal  energies,  he  would  be 
covered  by  the  limitation  provision. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  I  think  we 
clearly  outlined  the  case.  It  was  a  week- 
end retreat.  I  can  often  recall  Senator 
Morse  saying  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
It  was  very  therapeutic  to  get  back  there 
on  weekends,  root  aroimd  in  the  dirt 
and  get  back  to  nature;  he  found  it  very 
worthwhile  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senate  and  very  worthwhile  financially. 
I  think,  honestly,  all  he  spent  were  week- 
ends on  his  farm,  and  we  concluded  that 
would  be  all  right. 

Now  take  the  situation  of  my  other 
predecessor.  Senator  Dick  Neuberger, 
who  I  believe  the  Senator  knew.  Dick 
Neuberger  was  a  writer,  an  author,  a 
prolific  writer  of  articles.  If  one  checki 
the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodic  Litera- 
ture, he  probably  wrote  300  or  400  arti- 
cles before  he  ever  got  to  this  Senate. 
If  Dick  Neuberger  were  still  in  this  Sen- 
ate and  spent  his  Saturdays  and  Simdays 
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writing  articles,  that  wouli 
ited  or  would  be  prohibited 
the  honoraria  down  to  zero, 
it  takes  no  more  time  than 
ator  Morse  on  weekends  to 
farm. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Writing,  as 
knows,  is  covered  by  overal 
on  earned  income  and  $1,00 
limit. 

Mr.   PACKWOOD.   Why? 
wrong  for  all  of  his  adult 
Senator  Neuberger  to  write 
by  the  New  York  Times,  as 
casion,  and  on  other 
Hers,  Liberty,  the  Saturday 
and  Commentary,  for  articl^ 
he  becomes  a  Senator  the 
has  done  all  of  his  life  on  his 
wrong? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  hope  the 
using     the     words     "right, 
"good,"  "bad."  in 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will 
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Why  should  he  be  prohibitep 
days  and  Sundays  from  wri 
when  that  is  what  he  has 
life  for  money  when  Senator 
prohibited  from  nmning 
weekends  which  is  what  he 
and  receiving  money  for  it? 
Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  a 
writing  articles  for  which 
paid  by  some  magazines 
price  which  may  be  perceivec 
the   pubhc.   as   a   conflict 
Magazines  have  legislation 
the  time.  Their  postal  rates, 
mailing  rates,  are  very  important 
can  pose  disturbing  probleiis 
from  an  appearance  standpc^t. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Why 
made  an  exception  for  books  ? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Books  woulc 
published  by  regular  standard 
ers.  We  eliminate  those  fly-by 
Ushers  who  might  have  publiAied 
which,  because  of  an  arrangeqient 
corporation  or  a  labor  union 
would  sell  whether  or  not  thejbook 
succeed  on  its  own  out  in 
place.  But  sitting  home  on 
time  writing  a  book  which 
not    sell — depending    on 
choice — does  not  pose  any  conflict 
terest  question. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  is  i 
of  interest  if  the  Reader's 
you  for  an  article? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  withou 
name  of  any  magazine,  the 
there,  given  that  all  publicati(|ns 
ness  under  the  laws  that  we 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.    I    only 
magazine  because  I  notice  i 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
an  article. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  which  . 
uted  to  the  Nature  Conservan  cy 
call  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No;  I 
wrong  on  that. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  one  wa 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  it 
turns  out  that  the  Senator 
consin  kept  that  money. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  hav 
eluding  the  ones  that-  were 
that  year,  but  that  one  was 
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But  the  Senator  surely  Is  not  sug- 
gesting that  Doubleday  Publications  is 

above 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  suggesting  the 
potential  for  appearance  of  conflict  is 
there,  and  that  we  ought  to  at  least 
moderate  it  by  setting  limits  on  the  total, 
which  could  be  received  in  honoraria 
and  the  amount  of  each  honoraria. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Well,  now,  the  Sen- 
ator says  "the  potential"  for  conflict  of 
interest.  We  have  Doubleday  and  Put- 
nam and  all  the  other  book  publishers 
down  here  from  the  time  the  session 
starts  wanting  some  concession  on  how 
to  write  off  expenses  for  research;  they 
are  forever  asking  for  preferential  treat- 
ment on  mailing  rates;  they  have  a  whole 
variety  of  interests  before  this  Congress, 
maybe  differing  or  maybe  the  same  as 
Time  magazine  or  Reader's  Digest.  But 
why  should  Richard  Neuberger  have  been 
prevented  from  receiving  money  from 
Time  or  Reader's  Digest  or  the  old  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  but  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  not  have  been  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving money  for  the  sale  of  his  cattle? 
Mr.     NELSON.     Senator     Neuberger 
would  not  be  precluded  from  writing. 
He  could  write  16  articles  at  $500  each 
or  8  at  $1,000  each.  We  are  arguing  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  any 
limit  at  all,  and  if  there  should  be  a  limit, 
where  should  the  line  be  drawn?  I  take 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
agree  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  here. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  there  should  be  a 
limit  because  the  problem  is  time,  then 
the  limit  ought  to  apply  equally  to  all 
things  that  take  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Time  is  just  one  of  the 
elements. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Pine.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question.  I  visited  with  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  owns  10  town- 
houses  here.  He  lives  in  one  and  rents  out 
the  others.  He  grossed  $38,900  for  the 
rental  of  those  nine  last  year.  He  man- 
ages them  himself.  I  asked  him  how 
much  time  that  toook.  He  said  it  took 
from  3  to  5  days  a  month,  because  you 
have  to  hire  the  plumbers,  painters,  and 
everything  else. 

Because  that  income  is  technically 
called  rent,  there  is  an  exception  for  it. 
Three  to  5  days  a  month;  compare  that 
with  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  the 
Senator  from  Maine  to  speak.  If  the 
argument  is  time,  he  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited. If  the  argument  was  time.  Sena- 
tor Morse  should  have  been  prohibited. 

I  do  not  think  the  argmnent  really  Is 
time.  I  do  not  think  the  argument  ever 
was  time,  when  we  started  out  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  might  say  that  I  have 

never  rested  the  argument  on  time  alone. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to  ask 

the  Senator  a  question,  as  long  as  we  are 

in  this  general  area  of  conflict  of  interest. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  probably 

one  of  the  most  Influential  magazine  in 

the  world,  often  prints  interviews,  and 

the  Senators  and  Representatives  who 

give  them  get  nothing  for  them.  Yet  they 

either  answer  questions  or  attempt  to 

write  the  answers  out.  How  are  we  going 


to  reckon  that  conflict  of  Interest?  I 
might  write  favorably  on  the  B-1  bomb- 
er, and  my  friend  Mr.  Proxmire  might 
write  in  opposition,  both  influenced  by 
our  own  personal  feelings,  which  the 
Senator  calls  conflict  of  interest. 

How  are  we  going  to  regulate  the  re- 
quests from  our  TV  and  radio  stations  at 
home,  who  ask  that  we  do  10-  or  15- 
minute  programs,  that  we  can  get  paid 
$5,000  or  $10,000  apiece  for  from  na- 
tional television?  Do  any  of  us  ever  turn 
down  a  chance  to  appear  on  national 
talk  shows,  for  which  you  receive  noth- 
ing, not  even  a  cold  drink? 

How  do  we  measure  these  things  in 
terms  of  a  conflict  of  interest?  I  imder- 
stand  what  the  subcommittee  was  try- 
ing to  get  at,  but  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  regulate  conflict  of  interest  by  mere- 
ly applying  a  dollar  limit  to  what  we  can 
receive.  Does  the  Senator  have  an  an- 
swer for  that? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  answer, 
and  I  thought  that  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee in  this  case  was  hypocritical,  but  we 
could  not  get  the  votes  to  ban  all  out- 
side earned  income.  So  they  are  going  to 
say,  in  essence,  that  you  can  be  half 
ethical.  You  can  speak  to  all  these  groups 
and  write  for  money  up  to  $8,700;  after 
that,  it  is  unethical.  Before  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  where  it  came 
from,  as  long  as  you  have  not  reached 
the  limit. 

The  majority  leader.  Bob  Byrd,  on  the 
opening  day,  in  his  first  statement  indi- 
cated that  he  wanted  to  ban  all  outside 
earned  income.  That  was  his  ultimate 
goal.  Common  Cause — and  I  say  this  is 
a  Common  Cause  code — wanted  to  ban 
all  outside  honoraria  and  earned  income. 
I  believe  we  are  going  down  the  road 
to  becoming  full-time  elected  bureau- 
crats, and  we  will  spend  all  of  our  time, 
all  our  waking  hours,  on  the  job.  We  will 
probably  build  an  annex  here,  and  sleep 
down  here  as  well. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  a  comment,  when  I  came  here 
there  were  4,000  clerks  working  on  the 
Hill.  There  are  now  24,000.  We  do  not 
write  the  legislation  any  more,  for  the 
most  part.  I  might  suggest  facetiously 
that  we  do  away  with  elections  and  put 
Congress  under  civil  service. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Of  course,  grand- 
fathering in  those  who  are  now  here,  so 
we  will  not  be  subjected  to  competitive 
tests. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  includes  me? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  much  disturbed  about  this  whole  ap- 
proach. I  suppose  I  have  done  as  much 
on  the  so-called  lecture  circuit  as  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  I  think  only 
one  Member  of  this  body  missed  more 
meetings  than  I  did,  and  he  became  a 
President.  I  just  missed  that  myself. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  the 
majority  leader  when  he  looks  around  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  the  check  shows 
there  are  not  many  people  here,  and  he 
assumes  they  are  out  making  speeches. 
I  can  assure  the  leader  that  is  not  uni- 
versally so.  But  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  assumption  this  body 
has  taken  that  somehow  we  can  correct 
our  moral  image  by  limiting  the  Income 
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that  may  come  to  us  from  what  I  will 
say  is  an  unlimited  source  of  funds,  from 
schools,  conventions,  and  so  forth  around 
this  country,  that  I  think  actually  bene- 
fit by  hearing  from  the  conservative,  the 
liberal,  the  Republican,  the  Democrat, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

But  I  get  back  to  my  original  question, 
and  I  will  not  take  any  more  time :  When 
you  can  speak  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  to  the  end  that  probably  every 
thinking  or  influential  mind  in  the 
United  States  reads  what  you  have  to 
say,  I  think  that  is  probably  worth  more 
money  than  any  other  medium  you  or  I 
might  use  to  get  an  idea  across,  and  yet 
we  get  nothing  for  it. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  The 
same  goes  on  the  Sunday  talk  shows 
that  we  have  all  been  on,  with  exposure 
to  from  3  to  7  million  people  that  we 
could  not  get  otherwise.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  constitutes  a  conflict  of  interest, 
and  yet  there  is  no  stoping  of  that. 

The  Senator  was  discussing  an  inter- 
esting point  a  moment  ago:  artists.  I  see 
In  the  Chamber  my  good  friend  Howard 
Baker.  He  and  I  happen  to  be  photogra- 
phers. I  make  quite  a  bit  of  money  every 
year  selling  my  pictiu-es.  But  I  work  on 
it  Saturday  and  Sunday.  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  poor  little  darkroom  of 
mine  was  suddenly  filled  with  conflicts 
of  interest.  Not  anything  my  wife  might 
object  to,  but  I  am  talking  about  what 
you  usually  find  in  a  darkroom. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  assure  the  Senator 
he  does  not  have  to  worry  about  that 
because  we  made  a  total  exception.  In- 
come as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  cre- 
ative or  artistic  work  is  totally  excepted. 
It  does  not  count  as  outside  earned  in- 
come. The  Senator  can  sell  his  pictures 
for  whatever  he  wants.  He  can  spend  all 
his  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  dark 
room.  He  is  not  limited  at  all. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake.  In  fact,  I  think  this  whole  ap- 
proach is  rather  useless.  I  do  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  conclude,  be- 
cause I  think  I  know  how  we  got  here 
very  gradually.  One,  this  is  not  a  time 
argument  at  all.  If  it  was  indeed  a  time 
argument,  then  we  would  not  have  made 
the  exception  that,  as  far  as  above  the 
15  percent  is  concerned,  a  Senator  can 
earn  up  to  $25,000,  which  is  the  outside 
limit  now  from  honoraria,  if  it  is  given 
to  charity.  A  Senator  can  give  as  much 
time  as  he  wants  to  fly  to  Detroit  to  give 
a  speech,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  or  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Time  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  factor.  If  it  was  a  factor,  we  should 
have  adopted  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  which  faced 
up  to  that  situation  and  barred  that  in- 
come, too.  Nor  is  it  the  appearance  of 
conflict  of  hiterest. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  second? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Just  a  moment. 

It  is  not  the  appearance.  The  poll  that 
has  been  cited  most  often  is  a  Louis 
Harris  poll  taken  for  the  Obey  Commis- 
sion in  which  the  question  was  asked: 

K  a  Congressman  makes  a  number  of 
speeches  to  business,  trade,  environmental, 
«■  labor  groups  which  are  affected  by  his 


work  in  Congress,  and  he  receives  a  large 
fee  for  such  speeches,  would  that  bother 
you? 

It  would  bother  71  percent,  it  would 
not  bother  21  percent,  and  not  sure  total 
8  percent. 

But  then  Louis  Harris  asked  a  further 
question: 

Would  your  concerns  about  that  situation 
be  substantially  satisfied  if  the  voters  in  his 
district  were  made  fully  aware  of  his  situa- 
tion and  could  vote  for  or  against  him  in  the 
next  election  If  he  had  to  file  that  Income 
publicly? 

The  answer  to  that  was  57  percent 
would  be  satisfied  and  39  percent  would 
not  be  satisfied. 

We  already  have  full  disclosure  on 
honoraria.  Hopefully  we  will  have  full 
disclosure  on  some  other  matters  before 
action  on  this  bill  is  completed. 

It  is  not  a  time  question.  It  is  not  an 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest  ques- 
tion. What  it  boils  down  to,  and  it 
emanates  mostly  from  the  other- body,  is 
that  there  is  a  jealousy  between  those 
who  are  on  the  speaking  circuit  and  are 
in  demand  and  those  who  are  not.  There 
is  a  jealousy  regarding  those  who  have 
taken  by  a  cause,  be  it  liberal  or  conserv- 
ative, environmental  or  the  war,  who 
have  gone  around  this  country,  stirred  up 
a  nation  and  brought  that  cause  to  a  suc- 
cessful fruition,  and  at  the  same  time 
rode  that  crest  of  popularity  on  the 
speaking  circuit.  It  is  jealousy  because 
others  are  not  asked  to  make  those 
speeches. 

If  the  argument  is  made  that  we  are 
all  going  to  be  subject  to  a  conflict  of 
interest,  that  all  of  the  special  interest 
groups  are  going  to  invite  us  all  to  make 
speeches  and  buy  us  with  honoraria,  why 
are  we  all  not  invited? 

We  only  have  one  vote  apiece  in  this 
Chamber.  Give  or  take  a  little  on  abihty, 
only  a  few  are  more  significant  in  terms 
of  persuasion  than  are  others. 

I  submit  the  answer  is  because  some 
people  have  a  message  to  carry.  They 
have  run  for  President;  they  are  running 
for  President.  They  have  taken  a  stand 
long  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  on  an  unpopular  issue  and 
turned  the  Nation  around.  Then  petty, 
jealous  minds  in  the  Congress  resent  the 
popularity  and  are  going  to  attempt  to 
limit  it  in  this  fashion,  which  I  think,  if 
we  make  it  a  law,  is  probably  unconstitu- 
tional. I  do  not  think  the  Supreme  Court, 
under  th^-^^oual  protection  clause,  is 
going  to  say  tPRrt-we  can  limit  some  peo- 
ple's income  in  this  Chamber  and  not 
others'.  However,  as  a  Senate  rule,  not 
subject  to  the  normal  court  scrutiny  be- 
cause the  court  would  give  deference  to 
how  we  conduct  our  own  affairs,  it  may 
be  constitutional. 

It  is  grossly  imfair.  It  does  not  stem 
from  any  desire  to  have  us  conserve  our 
time  and  give  our  efforts  to  the  Senate.  It 
does  not  stem  from  any  desire  to  curb 
an  apparent  conflict  of  interest  which 
the  public  is  not  concerned  with  if  there 
is  full  disclosure.  It  stems  from  the  fact 
that  some  people  have  had  the  courage  to 
take  a  cause  and  go  around  this  country 
trying  to  rally  people  to  their  side  and 
were  paid  for  it  as  opposed  to  others  who 
were  never  asked. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  assumed  the  Chair 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  arguments 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
would  all  stand  against  the  pending 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  quite  correctly  pointed  out,  his 
amendment  does  not  increase  the  amount 
a  Member  can  make.  It  simply  applies  a 
similar  standard  or  a  like  standard  to 
those  people  who  have  unearned  income. 
I  guess  I  am  asking  the  Senator,  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  it  would  not  help 
any  situation  which  he  has  so  far  dis- 
cussed; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  would  treat 
everybody  equally  badly,  that  is  correct. 
At  the  moment,  the  pending  bill  treats 
some  people  badly  and  unequally. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  then 
intend  to  support  an  amendment  that 
would  treat  everyone  unequally  and 
badly?  Is  that  a  better  solution  to  this 
problem  than  simply  moving  to  strike  the 
15-percent  limitation? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  lost  the  question. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  asked  the  Senator 
if  he  felt  that  the  correct  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  the  problem  that  he' 
has  discussed  at  some  length,  is  to  vote 
for  the  pending  amendment  as  distin- 
guished from  the  additional  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  strike  the 
15  percent. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  pending 
amendment  would  treat  everybody 
equally  and  badly.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  equality  in  this  Chamber,  then  let 
us  have  it.  If  the  wisdom  of  this  Chamber 
is  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  limit  outside 
income  to  15  percent,  let  us  limit  all  out- 
side income  to  15  percent.  I  will  with- 
hold my  judgment  on  what  I  do  on  any 
other  amendment  until  I  see  the  outcome 
of  that  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  the  pending  amendment  to  deal  with 
everyone  equally  on  unearned  and 
earned  income.  If  that  amendment 
passes  and  becomes  law,  and  we  treat 
everybody  equally  and  badly,  as  the  Sen- 
ator says,  there  could  be  another  amend- 
ment to  say,  "Let  us  hicrease  the 
amoimt."  Those  are  two  contradictory 
positions,  it  seems  to  me.  Obviously,  one 
could  subscribe  to  either  of  them. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  amend- 
ment pending.  I  am  supporting  the  pres- 
ent amendment  of  ttie  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  question,  in  which  I  tried 
to  raise  the  point  I  tried  to  cover  In  my 
remarks  on  Friday  and  today,  the  15- 
percent  Umit  Is  a  technique  adopted  by 
the  committee.  The  committee  Justifies  It 
on  the  basis  that  the  public's  concern 
with  congressional  ethics  virtually  man- 
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The  committee  has  not  had  the  time— 
Consequently,  the  Rules  proposed  by  the 
Committee  are  not  specifically  designed  to 
remedy  practices  or  abuses  found  to  exist 
in  the  Senate  at  the  present  time.  Instead, 
the  Committee  has  attempted  to  fashion 
rules  of  conduct. 

Now,  that  language  carries  the  impli- 
cation, Mr.  President,  that  the  commit- 
tee wanted  to  avoid  overreacting,  with 
possible  im warranted  injury  to  some 
Members  holding  income -producing  as- 
sets, until  we  know  the  circumstances 
surroimding  them.  But,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  similar  concern  for  earned 
income.  We  are  to  be  disciplined  what- 
ever the  facts.  Whatever  ttie  facts,  we 
are  to  be  disciplined. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  this 
morning,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, has  the  same  bias.  It  says: 

Senator  Muskle,  we  do  not  consider  you 
guilty  of  any  wrongdoing,  but  we  think  sen- 
tence needs  to  be  imposed  anyway,  and  that 
your  earned  Income  ought  to  be  limited  any- 
way. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  not  knowing  the 
facts.  They  are  willing  to  pass  judgment 
that  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing, 
but  still,  I  must  be  disciplined. 

On  page  3  of  the  report  is  this 
language: 

At  the  heart  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  Is  full 
and  complete  financial  disclosure. 

No.  1,  with  respect  to  unearned  income, 
even  the  disclosure  is  not  full  and  com- 
plete. All  you  have  to  do  is  examine  such 
things  as  the  categories  of  value,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  disclosure  of  spouses  in- 
come and  the  protection  that  was  given 
those,  to  realize  that  even  full  and  com- 
plete disclosure  is  not  applied  to  un- 
earned income  but,  with  respect  to  lec- 
ture fees,  not  only  is  there  full  and  com- 
plete disclosure,  but  full  and  complete 
divestiture  above  the  15  percent. 

On  page  4  of  the  committee  report, 
there  is  this  language: 

Throughout  this  proposed  code  of  conduct, 
the  Committee  tried  to  mandate  disclosure 
and  prohibit  practices  in  a  way  that  would 
restore  the  public  confidence  and  serve  the 
public's  legitimate  Interests  without  con- 
doning wholesale,  unwarranted  Invasions  of 
privacy. 

No  similar  concern  Is  in  the  report,  Mr. 
President,  to  avoid  the  wholesale  divesti- 
ture of  sources  of  earned  income  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  jeopardy  to  the  public, 
to  the  publics  legitimate  interest  either 
in  terms  of  time  consumed  or  the  spon- 
soring organization.  The  meticulous  con- 
cern is  that  the  privacy  of  recipients  of 
unearned  income  is  not  invaded.  But 
meticulous  application  of  discipline  Is 
applied  to  recipients  of  earned  income, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  legitimate  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  divestiture. 

On  page  4,  again,  of  the  committee 
report,  it  states  that  some  thoughtful 
commentators  have  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers of  overreacting  to  the  public  mood. 
This  is  In  the  report.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  report: 

These  observers  believe  that  we  are  going 
through.  In  columnist  David  Broder's  phrase, 
"a  new  Puritanism",  and  fear  that  Rules  de- 
signed to  expose,  prevent,  or  punish  every 
conceivable  deed  of  wrongdoing  will  accom- 


plish little  except  hamstringing  the  Repre- 
sentative or  Senator  In  performing  the  fimc- 
tion  for  which  he  or  she  was  elected. 

So,  clearly,  by  the  committee's  own 
language,  they  are  leaving  open  loopholes 
for  conceivable  wrongdoing,  because  to 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  accept  an  un- 
realistic new  Puritanism  that  would  rep- 
resent an  overreaction. 

So,  to  read  from  the  report: 

Consequently,  the  committee  concluded 
that  financial  disclosure  of  all  holdings  and 
possible  conflicts  was  a  preferable  approach. 

That  Is  fine  language,  and  I  repeat  it: 
To  avoid  overreacting  to  the  public 
mood — 

the  committee  concluded  that  financial  dis- 
closure of  aU  holdings  and  possible  conflicts 
was  a  preferable  approach. 

The  trouble  is  when  the  committee  and 
Its  report  got  to  the  earned  Income,  it 
added  a  qualification  to  that  Ismguage 
as  to  earned  income.  The  committee  evi- 
dently concluded  that  disclosure  was  not 
enough;  that  we  had  to  expose,  prevent, 
or  punish  every  conceivable  departure 
from  a  public  Interest  standard  even  if 
the  effect  Is  to  punish  those  who  have 
not  violated  the  public  Interest. 

On  page  5  of  the  committee  report,  we 
find  this: 

The  guiding  principle  followed  by  the 
Committee  was  to  require  only  the  amoimt 
of  pubUc  financial  disclosure  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  purpose  of  Informing 
the  electorate  of  private  financial  Interest 

But  even  that  standard  is  applied  only 
as  to  unearned  income.  The  disclosure 
requirement  with  respect  to  earned  in- 
come is  very  specific  and  total.  As  to  un- 
earned Income,  we  have  what  the  com- 
mittee calls  categories  of  value.  Why? 
Why? 

Because  of  the  "expensive  and  burden- 
some annual  appraisal  and  evaluation  of 
assets." 

Well,  I  ask  the  committee,  how  does 
that  financial  burden  compare  with  the 
burden  of  the  complete  divestiture  of 
earned  income  above  15  percent  of  basic 
salary? 

Where  is  that  concern  for  a  Senator's 
economic  well-being  when  it  comes  to 
earning  it? 

We  cannot  ask  for  detailed  exposure 
of  the  precise  income,  the  dollar  amount 
received  by  those  who  are  the  recipients 
of  unearned  income  because  of  the  ex- 
penses and  the  burdensome  annual  ap- 
praisal and  evaluation  of  assets.  But  boy, 
we  can  deprive  those  on  earned  income 
of  the  Income  above  15  percent. 

With  respect  to  categories  of  value,  the 
committee  report  states  on  page  18: 

Categories  of  value,  rather  than  the  exact 
value,  are  required  when  reporting  Invest- 
ment or  passive  Income — 

Whatever  is  meant  by  passive  In- 
come— 

A  category  of  value  for  Investment  Income 
provides  enough  Information  to  determine 
the  relative  magnitude  of  any  potential  con- 
filct  of  Interest  without  unnecessarily  invad- 
ing the  privacy  of  the  reporting  IndivlduaL 

What  a  nice  standard.  I  could  live  with 
that  one. 

But  what  are  the  categories  for  invest- 
ment Income? 
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Category  A,  not  more  than  $1,000. 

Category  B,  greater  than  $1,000  but  not 
more  than  $2,500. 

If  that  were  to  apply  to  earned  Income, 
if  I  had  20  lecture  fees  of  $1,000  each  and 
reported  them  as  showing  in  category  A, 
the  citizen  undertaking  to  evaluate  the 
amount  of  my  earned  Income  would  have 
to  guess  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
total  of  $20,000  or  20  times  $1,000. 

If  that  difference  is  inconsequential  for 
imeamed  income,  why  is  it  not  then  in- 
consequential for  earned  income? 

The  committee  says  these  categories 
provide  enough  information  to  determine 
the  relative  magnitude,  any  potential 
conflict  of  interest.  Why  then  should  we 
not  have  the  benefit  of  that  kind  of  cloak 
of  secrecy?  Why  should  we  not?  The 
committee  was  not  content  to  deprive  us 
of  that  kind  of  blanket. 

As  to  earned  income,  not  only  is  this 
test  insufladent  for  disclosure  purposes 
In  the  view  of  the  committee,  but  the 
difference  between  the  present  limit  in 
the  law  of  $2,000  and  the  proposed  limit 
of  $1,000  represents  such  a  conflict  that 
it  must  be  prohibited. 

Now,  ask  me,  and  know  what  my 
answer  is,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  rep- 
resents a  bias  aimed  at  protecting  and 
maybe  even  overprotecting  sources  of 
unearned  income  which  is  not  given  to 
earned  income. 

If  the  justification  for  reducing  the 
individual  lecture  fee  from  $2,000  to 
$1,000  is  so  manifestly  a  greater  risk  of 
conflict  of  interest  than  $1,000  that  the 
upper  hmit  must  be  prohibited  and  the 
lower  one  imposed,  then  how  do  we  con- 
ceivably justify  the  argument  that  the 
categories  of  value  put  into  the  resolution 
to  protest  unearned  Income  are 
justified? 

In  the  first  place,  going  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  scale,  all  Income  or  investment 
income  over  $100,000  falls  in  the  same 
category.  It  can  be  $200,000.  It  can  be  $1 
million,  $2  million,  and  it  does  not  matter 
from  what  source  it  comes.  We  do  not 
get  any  order  of  magnitude  above 
$100,000. 

What  solicitude,  Mr.  President.  And 
what  in  heaven's  name  is  passive  invest- 
ment Income?  Is  it  real  estate  ventures? 
Is  it  income  from  partnerships?  Is  it 
Income  from  oil  and  gas  leases?  Is  it 
income  from  land  development  partner- 
ships? 

The  committee  brushes  off  all  such  de- 
tails and  contents  itself  with  the  bland 
description  of  passive  income  as  sufBcient 
description  for  all  investment  income 
from  whatever  source. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  call  it  passive  in- 
come and  that  forgives  everything,  that 
excludes  all  need  to  examine  sources  more 
closely,  excludes  all  need  to  examine  pos- 
sible confiict.  Just  call  it  passive  income 
and  that  covers  the  point. 

One  further  point,  Mr.  President,  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  the  time 
being,  just  another  5  minutes. 

There  is  one  other  Issue  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
that  I  think  one  needs  to  look  at.  That 
Is  the  idea  that  is  expressed  in  these 
words: 

Honoraria  are  a  direct  result  of  one's  official 
power  and  prestige. 


Senator  Byrd,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  put  it  in  these  words: 

I  don't  think  any  group  of  citizens  would 
pay  me  $2,000  to  play  my  fiddle  for  15  min- 
utes.    '^ 

Both  the  Post  and  Senator  Byrd  dis- 
miss the  idea  that  a  Senator  can  have 
anything  to  say,  or  be  able  to  say  it  in  a 
way  that  it  will  attract  audiences,  audi- 
ences that  will  pay  him  to  do  so.  They 
dismiss  such  things  as  ability,  reputation, 
the  message  that  a  Senator  wants  to  de- 
liver, his  effectiveness  as  a  speaker. 

None  of  these  have  anything  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  a  Senator  is  invited  to 
address  an  audience.  None  of  these. 

There  is  also  the  assumption  that  if 
those  of  us  on  the  circuit  who  command 
these  fees  were  not  Senators  that  we 
could  not  make  a  success  of  anything 
else,  that  we  could  not  make  a  success  on 
the  lecture  circuit,  that  we  are  entirely 
without  a  means  for  earning  our  own  liv- 
ing unless  we  are  Senators. 

What  kind  of  standard  are  we  setting? 
Because  this  standard  says  even  if  there 
is  no  conflict  of  interest,  even. if  there  is 
no  time  away  from  the  Senate  involved, 
a  Senator  should  not  be  able  to  lecture 
before  an  audience  that  poses  no  conflict 
and  get  a  fee  because  he  has  achieved 
prominence  during  his  term  as  a  Senator. 
The  fact  is,  I  say  to  the  committee, 
when  I  was  just  a  Senator,  I  could  not 
command  fees  on  the  circuit  comparable 
to  those  I  command  now.  My  fees  went 
up  after  I  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

So  the  fees  I  am  able  to  command  now 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  Senate 
career. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1959,  I  did  not  find  booking  agencies 
swarming  into  my  office  offering  me 
$2,000  lecture  fees;  and  I  did  not,  for  the 
next  8  years.  If  I  could  get  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars,  I  was  lucky. 

So,  obviously,  there  is  something  in- 
volved by  way  of  ability,  reputation,  and 
message. 

How  about  all  these  other  people  on 
the  lectiu-e  cii^cuit?  Does  the  money  they 
get  on  the  lecture  circuit  have  anything 
to  do  with  their  business  professions  or 
businesses  or  skills?  How  about  Joe 
Namath?  Football  gave  him  his  reputa- 
tion. He  does  not  command  these  big  lec- 
ture fees  because  he  had  a  reputation  or 
an  established  reputation  as  a  speaker. 

How  about  Woodward  and  Bernstein? 
How  did  they  get  to  command  the  fees 
they  command  for  writing  books  or  for 
lecturing?  The  answer  to  that  is  self- 
evident. 

How  about  Ralph  Nader?  How  about 
John  Gardner?  I  do  not  suggest  they 
are  guilty  of  any  conflicts  of  interest. 
How  about  the  astronauts?  The  astro- 
nauts, together,  signed  book  contracts, 
signed  contracts  with  Life  magazine. 
Why?  Because  they  achieved  prominence 
while  performing  a  public  duty. 

Are  Senators  to  be  deprived  of  that  old 
American  freedom  that  a  man  who  has 
ability  and  skill  can  convert  it  into  in- 
come if  he  is  willing  to  put  the  time  and 
the  energy  into  it,  if  there  is  not  conflict 
of  interest,  and  if  it  does  not  take  time 
away  from  his  Senate  duties? 


On  Friday,  I  made  the  point  that  last 
year  I  made  19  lecture  fees.  That  is  1  day 
out  of  19.  In  terms  of  the  days  of  the 
Senate  session,  it  meant  I  missed  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  days  that  the 
Senate  was  in  session. 

Tell  me  what  other  overriding  public 
interest  mandates  that  I  no  longer  be 
able  to  do  that.  Tell  me.  I  have  read  the 
editorials.  I  have  read  the  stories  quoting 
the  floor  manager  of  this  bill,  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee.  None  of  them  has  given  me  a 
reason  that  stands  up  as  to  why  any  Sen- 
ator should  be  prohibited  from  making  a 
lecture  before  an  audience  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  challenge  on  conflict-of- 
interest  groimds,  on  a  day  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  session — why  that  Senator 
should  not  be  able  to  get  a  fee,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

This  morning's  paper  informed  us  the 
most  recent  former  Secretary  of  State  is 
going  to  receive  $10,000  per  lecture.  For 
a  year  or  2  years  after  a  Senator  or  a 
Secretary  of  State  leaves  office,  should  he 
be  prohibited  from  going  on  the  lecture 
circuit?  If  there  is  no  confiict  of  interest, 
why  should  he  not  do  it? 

What  kind  of  double  standard  is  this? 
I  say  to  Senators  they  are  so  panicked  by 
this  public  drive  for  ethics  in  Govern- 
ment that  they  have  picked  this  handy 
target  and  have  zeroed  in  on  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  is  making  a  very  persuasive  de- 
fense of  the  position  that  he  and  I  and 
some  others  espouse  about  the  way  in 
which  this  particular  kind  of  income  has 
been  separated  from  the  others.  I  think 
he  is  in  a  very  good  position— perhaps  as 
much  as  any  other  Member  of  this  body  I 
see — to  go  on  the  offensive. 

He  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  sit 
around  and  sort  of  feel  sorry  for  our- 
selves and  our  country,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause of  the  almost  complete  demise  of 
confidence  in  our  political  institutions — 
the  fact  that  many  young  people  partic- 
ularly do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  dia- 
log between  them  and  their  elders  who 
govern  them  and  determine  their 
destiny. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  his 
thoughts  relative  to  the  experiences  he 
has  had  with  the  young  people  on  the 
campuses?  In  addition  to  it  being  very 
xmfair  to  separate  this  particular  kind 
of  income,  does  the  Senator  feel  there  is 
a  positive  benefit  to  be  derived  from  peo- 
ple such  as  we,  who  have  shouldered  sig- 
nificant legislative  responsibilities,  who 
have  nm  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
land — the  Senator  has  come  within  a 
whisker  of  being  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States — opening  the  kind  of 
dialog  that  one  experiences  in  pursuing 
this  kind  of  activity,  which  would  be  lim- 
ited under  this  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  touched  on  that  point 
extensively  on  Friday,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  has  called  my 
attention  back  to  it.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  about  that. 

I  read  into  the  Record  last  Friday  a 
rather  long  history  of  the  lecture  circuit 
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in  American  politics.  It  is  a  s  old  as  the 
Republic.  I  could  not  agree  n:  ore  with  the 
Senator.  The  demand  for  )ur  services 
across  the  coimtry  and  the  w  Ulingness  of 
people  to  pay  these  fees  Indicates  the 
hunger  that  is  out  there  for  this  kind  of 
service. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  obvious 
conflict-of-interest  situation  3.  This  code 
of  ethics  has  to  deal  with  t  lat.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  the  pioper  public 
role — and  that  is  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about — that  a  Sen  itor  should 
fill  in  engaging  in  a  dialcg  with  the 
American  people. 

President  Carter,  for  2  rionths,  has 
been  making  much  of  the  leed  to  get 
back  to  the  people;  and  he  is  going  back 
to  the  people,  in  Clinton,  Ms  ss.,  in  West 
Virginia,  in  the  telephone  call-in  show 
that  he  had  a  little  while  ag ). 

More  and  more,  we  are  tied  down 
to  our  responsibilities  in  the  Senate.  In 
most  years  since  I  have  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate, this  has  been  a  12-month  job.  There- 
fore, opportunities  to  travel  around  the 
country,  as  I  did  when  I  first  came  here, 
holding  hearings  around  the  <  ountry,  are 
more  limited.  But  it  is  still  important, 
and  there  still  are  people  ou  there  who 
do  not  have  any  special  int;rest  ax  to 
grind,  who  are  asking  us  to  g  >  out  there. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  goin  t  to  go  out 
there  for  nothing.  I  do  not  b  ;lleve  that, 
especially  if  you  follow  Ralph  Nader  on  a 
campus — he  is  getting  a  max  mum  fee — 
or  a  John  Gardner,  or  any  of  the  others. 
I  put  many  of  those  names  in  ^he  Record 
the  other  day. 

We  have  a  right,  if  we  ais  respond- 
ing to  a  legitimate  public  neec ,  to  receive 
compensation  for  it;  and  w  th  respect 
to  eversrthing  else,  we  say  tie  market- 
place is  the  best  test  of  what  that  com- 
pensation should  be.  We  are  lot  setting 
these  fees  by  law.  We  are  not  mandating 
them. 

Every  invitation  I  receive  1  as  its  own 
price  tag.  It  may  be  $500:  it  m  ly  be  $200; 
it  may  be  $1,000;  it  may  be  i  1,500.  The 
price  finaUy  arrived  at  is  one  that  is  ne- 
gotiated at  arm's  length  betwe  en  me  and 
the  organization  that  wants  me.  This 
business  is  not  a  very  direc  result  of 
one's  official  power  and  prestig  e,  with  the 
Implication  that  I  am  forcing  these  peo- 
ple to  pay  me  anything  to  d)  this. 
The  committee  says: 
No,  that  role  is  not  of  that  mi  ich  Interest 
to  the  American  public.  We  havi  to  restrict 
It  drastically,  even  In  those  sltua  ;ions  where 
the  Senator  Is  able  to  do  It  on  t  Sunday  or 
when  the  Senate  Is  In  recess,  and  even 
though  the  sponsoring  organlzatl  }n  poses  no 
conflict  of  Interest. 

The  whole  Idea  of  getting  paid  for 
lecturing  is  so  fraught  with  t  le  risk  of 
conflict  of  interest  that  we  hs  ve  to  for- 
bid even  the  most  innocent  siti  latlon,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  of  15  pero  snt  of  our 
Income. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  Si  ly.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (^  [r.  Javpts) 
referred  to  polls  that  indicatel  the  pub- 
lic desire  for  this  kind  of  discip  ine.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  reference  1  o  the  Lou 
Harris  poll  as  being  the  most :  ecent  and 
the  foremost  one  that  focus  ;s  on  the 
problem  to  the  greatest  exten  .  I  do  not 
have  the  full  poll  here,  but  I  hs  ve  enough 
to  ihdicate  that  the  public  is  concerned 
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by  proposed  conflicts  other  than  those 

related  to  lecture  fees. 
For  instance,  there  was  this  question: 
with  respect  to  a  Member  of  Congress  who 

owns  a  large  amount  of  stock  In  a  major 

corporation  which  has  Government  contracts. 


Sixty-seven  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed would  be  bothered  by  that,  79 
percent  of  those  seriously,  and  64  percent 
of  those  interviewed  would  be  satisfied 
by  disclosure  as  a  discipline  to  prevent 
that  sort  of  thing. 

At  the  other  end,  and  a  leading  ques- 
tion if  I  ever  saw  one : 

with  respect  to  a  Senator  who  makes  a 
number  of  speeches  to  groups  affected  by 
legislation  for  a  large  fee. 

Seventy-one  percent,  or  4  percent  more 
than  the  other,  would  be  bothered;  80 
percent  of  them  seriously  bothered,  and 
57  percent  would  be  satisfied  by  disclo- 
sure. 

I  picked  out  eight  of  the  questions,  and 
with  respect  to  all  of  them  disclosure 
would  satisfy  those  interviewed. 

With  respect  to  those  Senators  who 
make  an  occasional  speech  to  business, 
labor,  or  other  groups  affected  by  legis- 
lation for  a  small  fee,  39  percent  would 
be  bothered,  67  percent  satisfied  with 
disclosure. 

With  respect  to  occasional  speeches  to 
colleges  for  a  small  fee,  29  percent  would 
be  bothered,  67  percent  would  be  satis- 
fled  by  disclosure. 

So  up  and  down  the  list  between  57 
and  70  percent  would  be  satisfled  by  dis- 
closure. SO  that  is  the  public  perception 
as  revealed  by  the  Harris  poll. 

But  the  committee  goes  along  with 
disclosure  for  all  but  those  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  in  the  poll,  those  who  get 
earned  Income  for  making  speeches,  so 
they  go  farther,  the  committee  goes 
farther,  than  the  poll  suggests  that  peo- 
ple need  to  be  satisfled.  That  part  of  the 
poll  we  very  seldom  hear  about,  but  it  Is 
there,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

At  tills  point.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  covered  most  of  the  major  points 
I  had  In  mind  covering  when  I  started 
this  afternoon.  I  suspect  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager,  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  may  like  to  get  a  crack 
at  some  of  the  points  I  have  made,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point  so  he  may  get  his  views  into  the 
Record,  If  he  ready  at  this  time,  and  I 
promise  to  sit  around  and  listen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  that 
has  been  used  thus  far  on  the  bill  be 
equally  divided  from  the  25  hours  on 
each  side.  I  mentioned  it  to  Senator 
Thurmond  and  he  did  not  have  any  ob- 
jection. 
■Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object 

Mr.  NELSON.  Prom  botJj  sides  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  amendment  time 
has  been  used  up,  but  I  did  yield  to  Sen- 
ator MusKiE,  who  is  on  the  other  side, 
I  was  negligent  In  yielding  and  the  Par- 


liamentarian advises  me  it  is  all  coming 
from  the  time  on  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
when  he  concludes  his  remarks  at  this 
juncture? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds  in 
order  to  make  a  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  yield  30  seconds 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
,  imous  consent  that  Barbara  Dixon  and 
Tom  Connaughton  of  my  staff  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  Senate  Resolution  110. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mark  Abels, 
a  member  of  my  staff,  have  the  privileges 
of  the  flood  during  the  pendency  of  the 
ethics  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I -renew 
my  request  that  the  time  that  has  been 
yielded  from  the  bill  thus  far  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
on  the  Muskie  amendment? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.    TETORMOND.    Mr.    President,   I 

have  no  objection  to  that  providing  we 

can  stop  it  whenever  we  want  to.  I  do 

not  know  how  far  this  is  going. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
pose  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna.  if  I  might,  because  in 
this  case  my  side  is  not  my  side's  posi- 
tion. 

Will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  to  me  such  time  as  I  might  need  in 
this  debate  if,  by  chance,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  time  from  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin or  we  rim  out  of  time  on  our  side? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
certainly  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  just  do  not  know  how  the  time  is 
going  to  run.  We  may  have  to  give  some 
others  time,  too,  and  we  will  divide  it 
around.  I  will  certainly  yield  all  we  can. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
all-out  assault  upon  this  resolution,  one 
would  think  somehow  that  some  cabal  of 
Senators  met  some  place  secretly  in  a 
dark  room,  and  drafted  an  evil  code  and 
brought  it  here  onto  the  floor  to  impose 
unfairly  upon  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

How  strange.  Everything  in  the  code 
was  authorized  by  the  resolution,  and 
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not  one  single  word  was  uttered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  or  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  resolution  whizzed  through. 
This  Senator  did  not  ask  for  the  job.  The 
resolution  passed,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
it. 

What  did  the  resolution  say  that 
seems  to  now  come  as  such  a  surprise 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  others  who  are 
up  here  now  shedding  tears,  because 
somehow  or  another  we  are  cutting  their 
income? 

I  pointed  out  Friday  night  that  I  had 
great  difflfculty  shedding  tears  for  the 
Senator  from  Maine  who  voted  against 
the  salary  increase,  and  then  stands  on 
the  floor  and  says,  "You  are  taking  my 
income  away.  I  cannot  live  on  it." 

Why  did  he  not  fail  to  vote  for  the 
salary  Increase  then? 

What  does  the  resolution  provide?  It 
states: 

It  shall  be  the  function  and  the  duty  of 
the  special  committee  to  conduct  a  complete 
study  of  all  matters  relating  to  standards  of 
conduct  of  members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate.  Such  study  and  recommended 
code  of  official  conduct  shall  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to  standards  (l)  annual  public 
disclosure  of  Income,  assets,  debts,  gifts,  and 
other  financial  Items. 

That  is  in  the  code,  as  we  were  directed 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  to  put  it  in  the  code. 

They  wanted  it  in  the  code.  The  whole 
Senate  wanted  it  in  the  code.  Not  a  word 
was  said  against.  No  Senator  demanded 
a  roUcall.  No  Senator  amended  the  reso- 
lution creating  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  At  this  moment  I  shall 
not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  but 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  later. 

No.  2,  the  resolution  provides  that  the 
code  of  official  conduct  shall  include  re- 
strictions on — and  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  listen  to  this. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  could  listen  better  if  I 
had  a  chance  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  has  had 
more  time  thus  far  than  this  Senator  has 
had.  I  simply  wish  to  have  the  Senator 
listen — and  I  know  that  it  is  quite  an  im- 
position—because the  Senator  walked 
out  on  me  Friday  night.  At  least  if  he  sits 
here  he  should  have  to  suffer  the  burden 
of  listening  to  what  I  have  to  say  as  I 
suffered  the  burden  of  listening  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Maine  had  to  say. 

So,  the  resolution  which  passed  the 
Senate,  with  not  one  word  spoken  at  that 
time  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  pro- 
vided that  the  code  shall  include  restric- 
tions on  or  the  elimination  of  outside  in- 
come from  honoraria,  legal  fees,  gifts, 
and  other  sources,  flnancial  or  in-kind 
remuneration.  That  is  In  the  code. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  yield  for  a  question 
if  we  could  have  it  without  a  lecture. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator  teUing 
me  this  whole  question  was  prejudged  at 
the  time  the  resolution  was  submitted? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  telling  the  Senator 

that  as  a  Member  of  100  in  the  Senate 

a  resolution  was  submitted  directing  the 

creation  of  a  committee  and  directing 
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that  the  committee  make  such  study  and 
recommend  a  code  of  conduct  which 
"shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to" 
standards  covering  outside  earned  in- 
come. I  did  not  draft  the  resolution. 
The  entire  Senate  adopted  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  not  an- 
swering my  question.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  had  it  suggested  that 
the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  binding  thereafter  on  every  Sen- 
ator with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the 
introduced  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  Senator  did  not 
suggest  it  was  binding.  What  the  Sen- 
ator was  suggesting  is  that  indignation 
and  outrage  is  being  expressed  all  over 
the  Chamber  as  thoug'h  this  comes  as  a 
great  surprise.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
it  was  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Did  I  say  it  was  a  sur- 
prise? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  resolution  asked  us 
to  study  it,  and  we  came  out  with  what 
the  resolution  directed  us  to  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Have  I  said  in  the  few 
days  of  debate  that  I  was  surprised  by 
what  the  committee  did? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  sounded 
surprised  and  sometimes  even  astonished 
to  my  hearing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Astonished,  yes,  aston- 
ished as  to  the  lack  of  judgment  that 
went  into  it.  But  surprised  that  the  com- 
mittee yielded  to  the  panic  and  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  of  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  done  and 
of  the  majority  leader's  leadership,  no.  I 
am  not  surprised  by  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  At  least  the  Senator 
should  not  complain  about  a  resolution 
that  directed  us  to  study  and  report  on 
these  six  items  listed  here  after  not  once 
raising  his  voice  at  any  time  against  the 
resolution. 
Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  continue. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
a  comment  on  that,  and  it  shall  not  be 
more  than  two  sentences. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Really. 
Mr.  NELSON.  All  right.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  suggestion  that  a 
piece  of  paper  introduced  up  at  the  desk 
must  on  that  day  be  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  digested  by  a  Senator,  lest  he  should 
be  held  bound  by  what  it  says,  I  find  in- 
credible. I  assumed  that  when  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  committee  to  imder- 
take  this  study  is  introduced  that  com- 
mittee will  inquire  with  open  mind  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  bring 
back  some  recommendations  that  relate 
to  what  it  inquired  about  and  Senators 
not  be  bound  by  a  piece  of  paper  that  was 
first  introduced.  If  that  is  what  that 
resolution  does.  I  tell  the  Senator  this: 
I  will  leave  a  standing  request  at  the  desk 
that  everything  that  is  introduced  which 
bears  upon  conduct  of  the  Senate  or  in- 
quiry Into  its  activities  be  held  imtil  it 
has  been  debated  and  sent  to  committee. 
That  Is  a  most  ridiculous  kind  of  argu- 
ment to  make  in  a  so-called  deliberative 
body. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sim- 
ply responding  to  the  suggestion  that 


seems  implicit  in  much  of  what  has  been 
said  in  the  Chamber  in  criticism  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct.  This  committee  was  di- 
rected by  the  Senate  to  address  itself  to 
the  Issues  listed  in  the  resolution.  We  did 
address  ourselves  to  the  issue  in  the  reso- 
lution. 

Obviously,  the  Senator  is  not  bound 
in  advance  by  anything  a  committee  may 
do.  But  we  did  do  what  we  were  directed 
to  do.  whether  the  Senator  likes  the  re- 
sult or  not.  Obviously,  a  committee  of 
people,  with  differing  viewpoints,  directed 
to  report  to  the  Chamber  recommenda- 
tions covering  the  six  items  listed  here, 
is  not  going  to  be  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment. All  legislation,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  comes  out  as  a  consequence  of 
compromise.  I  am  simply  pointing  out, 
however,  that  we  were  directed  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  these  items,  the  third 
of  which  is  confiict  of  interest  arising 
out  of  investments,  securities,  commodi- 
ties, real  estate,  or  other  sources;  fourth, 
office  accounts  and  excess  campaign  con- 
tributions; fifth.  Senate  travel;  and 
sixth,  engaging  in  business  or  profession- 
al activities  or  employment,  or  other  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  avoid  any  conflict  with 
the  conscientious  performance  of  official 
duties. 

Not  only  did  this  resolution,  which  was 
introduced  on  January  18.  direct  us  to 
address  ourselves  to  these  issues  but  it 
also  directed  us  to  report  back  by  March 
1.  which  we  were  unable  to  do;  though 
the  committee  staff  worked  days  and 
nights  and  on  weekends,  and  members 
of  the  committee  worked  as  fast  and  as 
conscientiously  as  we  could,  we  were  not 
quite  able  to  meet  that  deadline.  But  we 
did  what  the  Senate  directed  us  to  do. 
and  not  everyone  is  expected  to  agree 
with  it  100  percent. 

The  question  is  continually  raised: 
Why  should  there  be  any  limitation? 

If  it  is  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  that  there  should  be  no  lim- 
it at  all  on  outside  earned  income, 
whether  it  is  $100,000,  or  $200,000,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  an  argiunent 
that  he  will  have  to  live  with.  I  cannot 
defend  it.  I  cannot  personally  accept  it 
and  I  do  not  think  the  public  does  either. 
This  Senate  has  agreed  twice  previ- 
ously to  set  limits  on  earned  income  from 
honoraria.  We  have  set  it  at  $25,000.  we 
have  set  it  at  $15,000.  and  this  commit- 
tee is  suggesting .  a  figure  that  would 
amount  to  about  $8,600. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  perfect  place 
may  be  to  draw  the  line.  As  to  the  whole 
spectrum  of  amounts  of  money,  if  pre- 
sented to  100  Senators  each  would  draw 
a  line  some  place  different  on  that  spec- 
trum, with  some  saying  zero  and  some 
saying  no  limit  at  all.  We  came  down  wi 
a  limit  of  $8,600. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  any  magic  in  it. 
but  I  would  suggest  that  that  15  percent 
amounting  to  $8,600  a  year,  represents 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  mean  annual 
salary,  on  the  average,  earned  by  our 
constituents — more  than  50  percent  of 
the  average  annual  salary  of  those  who 
sent  us  here — and  that  is  why  I  believe 
that  the  figiu-e  is  fair. 

There  is  a  question  of  time  involved. 
It  is  not  the  whole  question,  but  there  Is 
a  question.  There  is  also  a  question  of 
seemliness. 
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(At  this  point  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.. 
assiimed  the  Chair  as  Presic  Ing  OfBcer.) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pr  ;sident.  wiU 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  For  a  questl  m? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  h  ive  a  couple 
of  questions,  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  an- 
other section,  but  while  I  was  here  I 
thought  I  might  take  the  op  ?ortimity,  if 
the  Senator  is  willing,  to  eli  icidate  on  a 
couple  of  other  points. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  object  if  I  suggest  th£  t  this  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  complete  he  brief  re- 
marks I  have  here,  and  at  that  time  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certain!  ^  I  shaU  re- 
turn. I  am  not  walking  out  in  a  huff;  I 
am  walking  out  to  take  a  picture  out 
here. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  I  said,  I  think  there 
is  a  seemliness  question  ini'olved.  and 
there  is  a  question  of  public  confidence 
in  our  institutions. 

Confidence  is  a  very  fragile  matter.  We 
do  not  even  know  all  the  el  ments  that 
go  into  the  minds  of  the  p(  ople  in  the 
public,  that  cause  them  to  make  what- 
ever determination  they  make  whether 
public  institutions  deserve  confidence. 
But  as  I  suggested  last  Frida; '  night,  just 
about  every  institution,  pubic  and  pri- 
vate, that  I  know  of  is  un  ler  assault. 
The  confidence  that  we  usee  to  have  in 
our  schools  or  our  colleges,  c  iir  corpora- 
tions, imlons,  city  governments,  the  Fed- 
eral Government — all  of  the  important 
large  economic  and  social  inj  titutions  in 
this  country,  which  have  an  i  npact  upon 
all  of  us  and  how  we  live — ^ill  of  those 
institutions  are  being  questii  med  every  r 
where,  and  challenged. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  reasons  for 
it.  Obviously,  the  difficulty  (f  resolving 
adequately  complicated  quetions  in  a 
highly  industrialized,  sophisticated  so- 
ciety presents  a  greater  chall  ;nge  to  our 
schools,  a  greater  challenge  ;o  oiu-  cor- 
porations, and  a  greater  chal  enge  to  the 
Federal  Ctovenmient  than  w  ;  have  ever 
had  before.  The  fact  that  w(  have  been 
imable  to  resolve  major  pre  alems  that 
all  of  us  would  like  to  see  esolved  no 
doubt  contributes  something  to  the  lack 
of  confidence  of  the  people  oi  this  coun- 
try in  so  many  of  their  insti  utions  and 
to  reduce  the  confidence  of  many  peo- 
ple in  the  institution  of  Gov<  mment  it- 
self. 

What  do  we  do  about  it?  I  lo  not  pre- 
tend to  know  all  the  answ<  rs  to  that 
one.  But  I  do  know  that  if  th ;  President 
of  the  United  States  and  C(  ngress  are 
going  to  make  the  kind  of  tough  deci- 
sions that  have  to  be  made  r  jspecting  a 
wide  spectrum  of  problems  in  this  coun- 
try, the  public  will  accept  th  em  only  if 
they  have  confidence  in  the  nstitutlons 
which  are  making  the  declsioi  is  and  ask- 
ing for  the  sacrifice.  They  a.  ust  believe 
that  the  decisions  are  prompted  by  our 
perception  of  the  public  good-  -and  noth- 
ing else.  Anything  that  contr  butes  to  a 
lack  of  confidence  ought  to  je  avoided 
if  we  can. 

I  do  not  think  you  could  wale  the  main 
streets  of  America,  and  go  fiom  person 
to  person,  and  get  a  response  Jiat  would 
be  very  positive  on  behalf  of  I  [embers  of 
Congress  earning  large  outs  de  earned 
Incomes.  The  support  for  It  ust  Is  not 
there,  and  that  does  affect  u  . 
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This  is  a  full-time  job.  Oh,  I  recognize 
that  people  spend  their  own  time  as  they 
like  on  many  other  things.  But  when  it 
involves  earning  income  on  the  side  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  Income  of  the 
average  American  family,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  acceptable,  and  I  think  it  does 
affect  the  question  of  confidence. 

The  role  of  Congress  is  different  in  our 
era  than  ever  before  in  history.  It  was 
only  1946  when  the  LaFoUette-Monroney 
Reorganization  Act  was  passed,  and 
when  it  was  passed,  they  decided  that 
Congress  had  to  adjourn,  and  I  believe 
the  date  was  July  31.  That  was  consid- 
ered a  late  date  to  accommodate  any 
delays  that  might  occur.  Then  everyone 
went  home,  the  Congressmen  back  to 
their  law  ofl9ces,  if  they  were  lawyers, 
back  to  their  farming  if  they  were  farm- 
ers, to  running  their  insurance  companies 
if  they  were  insurance  people,  or  to  their 
banks. 

I  remember  that  when  I  got  out  of  the 
Army  and  was  participating  in  cam- 
paigns. Congressmen  were  here  for  a 
half  year  in  that  period  of  history,  and  it 
was  recognized  to  be  a  part-time  job. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  went  back  to  whatever  eco- 
nomic role  they  desired  or  whatever  role 
they  were  playing  before  they  got  elected 
to  office. 

That  has  changed  in  the  last  21/2  dec- 
ades, so  that  there  is  no  one  in  this 
body — no  one — who  can  keep  up  with 
and  master  the  work  that  we  have  to 
deal  with.  I  cannot  do  it,  and  no  one  else 
can  do  it,  either.  We  are  presented  with 
tough,  serious  questions  that  involve  the 
whole  spectnun  of  economic  interests  in 
this  country.  No  one  is  able  to  master 
them  all. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  another 
change,  and  that  is  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  involved  very  deeply  in  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

What  did  we  do?  We  had  a  defense 
budget,  which  was  fairly  small.  We  had 
an  agricultural  bill,  from  time  to  time  a 
modest  welfare  program  of  assistance  to 
States,  a  highway  program  paid  out  of 
the  gasoline  tax,  a  little  bit  of  aid  to 
education,  and  not  much  more. 

Now  we  are  involved  in  everything: 
The  regulation  of  industries;  in  safety 
legislation,  OSHA  affecting  all  businesses 
in  this  country;  in  the  control  of  pesti- 
cides, affecting  all  kinds  of  businesses 
in  this  coimtry;  in  aid  programs;  in  re- 
search. The  military  budget  is  so  huge 
that  it  is  now  larger  than  was  the  entire 
Federal  budget  when  I  arrived  14  years 
ago.  When  I  came  here,  the  whole  budget 
of  this  country  was  under  $100  billion. 
Today,  the  Defense  budget  alone  is  over 
$100  bilhon. 

So  we  are  Involved  with  the  economic 
interests  of  every  corporation  and  every 
institution  In  America.  That  is  a  dra- 
matic change. 

When  we  are  involved  In  dealing  with 
all  these  problems,  making  decisions 
daily  which  affect  all  Americans  In  very 
direct  ways,  we  must  watch  the  question 
of  appearances  of  conflict.  As  I  said  last 
Friday,  and  I  will  repeat  it  now,  the  only 
capital  asset  public  institutions  have  Is 
cQnfidence,   and  without  public   confi- 


dence, public  Institutions  cannot  and  will 
not  work. 

We  do  not  sell  mousetraps.  We  repre- 
sent people,  making  decisions  that  affect 
their  daily  lives.  We  have  no  capacity  to 
lead  imless  the  people  have  confidence 
that  we  are  doing  the  best  conceivable 
job  It  Is  within  our  power  to  do.  When 
people  believe  in  their  institutions,  their 
institutions  can  work  and  they  will  ac- 
cept decisions  by  those  institutions.  When 
they  do  not  believe,  they  will  not  accept 
decisions. 

So  it  is  an  important  matter  that  we 
deal  constantly  with  the  question  of  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  public  officials.  In  that  respect 
we  differ  from  all  other  people  in  this 
country  who  are  not  public  officials. 
Special  rules  and  special  laws  are  justly 
applicable  to  those  who  are  performing 
the  public  business,  and  one  such  rule 
would  place  a  reasonable  limit  on  the 
amoimt  of  outside  income-  a  Senator 
could  earn. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  concerned  about 

appearances  and 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  This  is  a  predi- 
cate to  the  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  want  to  try  to  con- 
clude because  last  Friday  Senator 
Eagleton  was  asked  to  come  over  to 
speak.  We  ran  past  6  o'clock.  Today  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  has  been  waiting  to  speak. 
If  the  Senator  could  make  it  brief,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well.  Under  rule 
XLIII,  it  states  that  no  Member  shall  ac- 
cept anything  of  value  from  any  person 
where  he  knows  that  such  thing  of  value 
might  tend  to  affect  the  performance  or 
future  performance  of  official  duties. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  rule 
of  which  I  speak? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  That  is  not  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  had  a  question 
about  that.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  de- 
fer that  question  to  another  day,  all 
right.  I  hope  that  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Maybe  the  Senator  will 
be  willing  to  let  me  complete  my  remarks 
and  then  let  Senator  Eagleton  speak. 
After  that  I  would  be  glad  to  respond. 
What  is  the  question  going  to  be' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Shall  I  state  it  or 
shall  I  wait? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  wait.  I  am  interested 
in  the  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  interested 
in  the  answer,  too? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Not  particularly. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Then  if  the  Senator  is 
not  interested  in  the  answer,  I  am  not 
going  to  listen  to  the  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  had  a  series  of  ques- 
tions that  would  be  2,  3.  4,  or  5  minutes 
in  length.  This  concerns  me  greatly  about 
the  code.  I  think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  it  is,  too.  This  is 
the  second  day  that  Senator  Eagleton 
has  been  in  the  Chamber  waiting  to 
speak.  I  want  to  give  him  that  chance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  conclude  right 
now,  let  him  speak,  and  respond  to  ques- 
tions later,  If  that  is  agreeable. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  yield  per- 
haps 20  minutes  or  15  minutes  on  the 
bill,  if  he  has  ample  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  ample  time  on 
the  bill.  I  yield  20  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
pointed  out,  I  was  In  the  Chamber  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  use  his 
microphone? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  was  in  the  Chamber 
for  the  entirety  of  Senator  Muskie's  Fri- 
day speech.  In  all  candor,  without  trying 
to  be  cute  or  snide  about  it,  it  was  one  of 
the  best  speeches  I  have  ever  been  privil- 
eged to  hear  in  this  Chamber.  I  mean 
that  with  great  sincerity.  It  was  an  elo- 
quent and  brilliant  speech.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  will 
be  found  on  pages  8160  through  8163 
of  the  Record. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  on 
Friday  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  Muskie  speech. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Muskie  ap- 
proach is  the  fact  that  there  are  not  535 
Ed  Muskies  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  by  some 
miracle  that  were  the  case,  if  every  Mem- 
ber of  both  bodies  possessed  the  same 
character,  value  judgments,  moral  cor- 
rectness, Ls  does  Senator  Muskie,  then 
there  would  be  no  need  for  any  code  of 
ethics  whatsoever.  I  speak  not  merely  of 
the  provision  limiting  outside  earned  in- 
come, which  has  been  the  focus  of  so 
much  debate,  but  I  speak  of  the  entirety 
of  the  code  which  is  before  this  body. 

Indeed,  there  would  never  have  been 
a  need  for  an  Ethics  Committee,  even 
the  moribund  Ethics  Committee  we  have 
had  kicking  arotmd  the  Senate  for  a  dec- 
ade or  so.  There  would  have  been  need 
for  none  of  that,  because  Ed  Muskie  is 
a  person  of  enormous  character.  He  is  a 
very  good  and  just  individual. 

He  is  so  good  and  just  that  I  supported 
him  in  1972  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
President,  and,  quite  frankly,  if  he  had 
been  a  candidate  in  1976  I  would  have 
supported  him  then  as  well. 

What  the  Senator  from  Maine  fails 
to  acknowledge  in  his  presentation  is  the 
practical  truth;  namely,  that  there  are 
not  535  Ed  Muskies  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  In  Congress  there  is  a  diverse 
group  of  men  and  women  of  different 
backgrounds,  with  different  mores,  and 
with  different  approaches  to  both  public 
issues  and  personal  ethical  conduct.  Be- 
cause there  are  some  who  would  abuse  the 
high  office  that  they  hold  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  it  is  necessary,  it 
is  of  compelling  necessity,  that  there  be 
a  code  of  ethics. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  has  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
magic  in  this  particular  provision,  this 
15-percent  limitation  on  earned  Income. 
As  he  pointed  out  before  he  concluded, 
some  may  think  there  should  be  abso- 
lutely no  outside  earned  income  what- 
soever. Some  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  think  it  should  be  totally  un- 
limited, "As  much  as  you  can  earn,  earn 
and  report  it." 

In  between  thoee  two  polarized  posi- 
tions there  is  a  whole  series  of  bench- 
marks that  could  be  established  and,  In 


fact,  have  been  established  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  pointed 
out  in  his  speech. 

At  one  time,  there  was  no  limit  on  out- 
side earned  income.  The  sky  was  the 
limit;  as  much  as  you  wanted  for  any 
speech  or  appearance.  Then  it  went  to 
a  $15,000  limit.  I  forget  when  we  did 
that — a  couple  of  years  or  so  ago.  I  think 
there  was  a  $1,000  limitation  per  appear- 
ance. Some  people  did  not  like  that,  so  it 
was  changed  to  a  $25,000  aggregate  limit 
with  no  more  than  $2,000  per  appearance, 
et  cetera,  and  now  before  us  is  the  Ethics 
Committee  report  with  this  15  percent  or 
$8,500  aggregate  limit. 

One  thing  is  clear:  The  overwhelming 
sentiment,  I  think,  in  this  body  and.  more 
importantly  in  this  instance,  the  over- 
whelmingly public  sentiment,  is  that 
there  should  be  some  limitation  and  that 
there  have  been  transgressions  and  ex- 
cesses by  some  Members  of  Congress. 

I  remember  reading  sometime  in  the 
past  year — perhaps  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — that  a  poll  was  taken  and  it 
identified  20  professions — ministers,  law- 
yers, accountants,  real  estate  agents,  et 
cetera.  It  asked  the  people  being  inter- 
viewed to  rank  from  1  to  20  those  for 
which  they  had  the  highest  regard,  from 
1  down  to  No.  20. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct.  No.  1  were 
members  of  the  ministry.  I  am  sure  of 
my  recollection  as  to  who  were  18, 19,  and 
20.  That  I  very  much  remember;  18  were 
lawyers;  19  were  Members  of  Congress; 
and  20  were  used  car  salesmen. 

That  is  the  truth.  I  happen  to  be  a 
lawyer — not  much  of  one.  I  happen  to  be 
a  Member  of  Congress.  So  I  rank  both 
18th  and  19th.  If  I  sell  my  wife's  old  car. 
I  guess  I  am  20th.  I  point  this  out  simply 
to  iUustrate  the  low  state  of  esteem  to 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  sunk. 

One  could  debate  whether  we  who 
serve  in  Congress  merit  such  low  esteem. 
But  the  bottom  line,  the  inescapable,  un- 
avoidable bottom  line  Is  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  held  In  inordinately  low 
esteem. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  Muskie 
speech,  had  I  heard  that  speech  2  or  3 
years  ago,  I  might  have  not  only  agreed 
with  its  eloquence,  I  might  also  have 
agreed  with  his  penultimate  conclusion 
in  that  speech:  that  is,  to  eliminate  the 
limit  on  outside  earned  income.  But  this 
is  not  2  or  3  years  back  in  time;  this  is 
1977. 

What  has  intervened,  one  might  ask, 
that  would  cause  me  to  have  taken  one 
position,  maybe,  in  1973  or  1974,  but  not 
to  take  that  position  today,  conceding 
the  eloquence  of  the  Muskie  speech?  So 
I  jotted  down  in  rough  form  some  of  the 
things  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  few 
years  with  respect  to  Congress  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  I  think  Is  the  reason 
that  we  are  held  in  such  low  esteem. 

Just  recently,  there  have  been  allega- 
tions that  about  40  Members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate 
have  taken  some  kind  of  emolument 
from  the  South  Korean  CIA.  The  state- 
ment was  made  by  Senator  Baker  on  one 
of  the  national  interview  shows  not  too 
long  ago. 

We  have  had  also  the  recent  and  high- 
ly publicized  matters  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  rela- 


tionship of  a  couple  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  secretaries,  et  cetera,  on  their 
staffs. 

We  have  had,  just  recently,  the  rather 
stealthy  manner  in  which  Uie  Congress 
of  the  United  States  approached  the 
rather  ticklish  question  of  a  pay  raise. 
The  pay  raise  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  exchange  between  Senator  Nelson 
and  Senator  Muskie.  I  think  Congress  is 
receiving  as  much  criticism  for  the 
sneaky  manner  in  which  we  handled  the 
pay  raise  as  for  the  substance  of  the  pay 
raise  itself.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  never 
voted  on  the  matter. 

Further,  in  recent  years,  it  has  become 
obvious  to  members  of  the  public  that 
although  there  were  Ethics  Committees 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  those 
Ethics  Committees  did  absolutely  noth- 
ing; that  "Ethics"  was  the  name  on  a 
committee  room  door,  period,  end  of 
action. 

We  have  had,  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  allegations  that  Senators  have  re- 
ceived tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 
illegal  campaign  contributions  from  cor- 
porations, and  some  specific  names  of 
Senators  have  been  referred  to. 

We  have  had  examples  in  the  public 
press  of  extravagence  and  luxurious 
junkets,  shopping  sprees,  carloads  of 
gifts  and  the  like. 

We  have  had  press  allegations  that  the 
oil  interests  unduly  influence  legislation 
on  energy,  et  cetera. 

We  have  had  the  image  of  congres- 
sional staffers  junketing  around  the 
world,  paid  for  by  foreign  governments 
and  the  like. 

There  have  been  allegations  about  the 
practice  of  lame  duck  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress  junketeering 
around  the  world  in  the  waning  days  of 
their  terms. 

And  there  has  been  the  whole  area  of 
obscene  campaign  spending,  of  almost 
outright  purchase  of  seats  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
the  personal  investment  by  a  wealthy 
candidate. 

We  have  had  recent  newspaper  articles 
that  have  dredged  up  some  of  the  "perks" 
of  Members  of  Congress — free  medical 
care,  subsidized  barber  shop,  airport 
parking  places,  and  the  like. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  public  has 
formed  a  judgment  about  us.  We  may  be 
uneasy  about  that  judgment.  We  may 
feel  that  we  have  been  maligned  and 
abused  and  wantonly  discredited.  But  the 
inescapable  fact  is  the  public  holds 
Members  of  Congress  in  low,  low,  low 
esteem. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  recite  this  lit- 
any of  commentary  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  any  great  glee  or  joy.  I  am  not 
here  to  reventilate  matters  that  have 
been  the  focus  of  nationwide  publicity. 
I  am  not  here  to  pick  over  the  dead  po- 
litical carcasses  of  former  Congressman. 

However,  I  think  this  debate  has  to  be 
put  in  the  context  of  the  times.  We  have 
to  remember  why  this  debate  is  being 
held  in  March  of  1977.  We  have  to  know 
why  it  is  that  what  Senator  Muskie  so 
persuasively  advocated  on  the  floor  last 
Friday  might  have  been  the  right  thing 
to  do  some  years  back,  but  is  not  the 
right  thing  to  do  In  this  month  of  March 
1977. 
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Regaining  public  confidence, 
Ident.  is  going  to  be  mucla 
cult  than  was  losing  it.  Whit 
haps  lost  quickly  will  be 
so  slowly. 

An  event  or  two,  three, 
following  the  other 
shatter   public   confidence — ^nd 
been  shattered.  Rebuilding 
and  reearning  the  confidence 
lie  will  not  be  done  ovemi^t, 
code  of  ethics,  no  one  bill,  is 
capture  instantaneously  the 
teem. 

But  here  today  we  are  ir 
stages  of  that  rebuilding 
where  we  are  in  March 
have  to  rebuild  public 
step  by  step,  slowly,  painfull: 
haps  continue  to  be  the 
unjustified  abuse  from  the 
public. 

The  Ethics  Committee  r 
us  here  and  now  is  that 
dispensable  first  step,  and  we 
take  it. 

With  respect  to  the  specifib 
that  has  been  the  subject  o: 
is    an    important    facet    of 
package    called    ethics 
might    call    it    the    least 
another  Senator  might  say 
the  most  important.  But  it  is 
package  and  we  have  to  adop 
package. 

The  House  already  has 
bated,  and  voted  on  their  codfe 
It  is  no  secret,  and  I  think 
that  when  Senator  Nelson 
totally  imcoveted  assignment 
man  of  this  committee,  he  drew 
hearings  and  the  fine  work 
done  heretofore  by 
in  the  House  of  Representativjes 

He  did  it  as  a  matter  of  abso 
sity  because  the  mandate  of 
tion  was  to  report  back  by 
which  the  committee  could 
without  drawing  on  the  worj: 
the  Obey  committee  in  the 
Representatives. 

So  we  built  upon  the  Obe; 
tee's  work,  modifying  and 
where  needed. 

The  House  has  decided  that 
cent  or  $8,500  limitation  is 
outside  earned  income. 

Repeating  for  the  moment 
arbitrary,  yes,  repeating  that 
argue  for  a  higher  figure  and 
for  a  lower  figure,  the  end 
that  the  House  has  enacted 
cent  limit.  Now  we  are  in  the 
we  have  to  act  on  this. 

Thus,  it  will  appear  that 
very  first  vote  tomorrow,  will 
question  of  whether  we  are 
beyond  the  House-imposed 

How  will  the  public  out  then  t 
action? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes;  I 
friend  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate 
personal  references  to  me,  bi 
not  like  the  impression  to  get 
public  that  the  first  vote  is  goi 
lifting  the  ceiling  imposed  by 

The  first  vote  will  be  on  L-. 
amendment,  which  Is  to  appljr 
percent  limitation  across  the 
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,  Mr.  Pres-        I  am  willing  to  accept  that.  The  co- 
more  diffl-     sponsors  of  my  amendment  are  willing 
was  per-     to  accept  It.  It  is  a  legitimate  kind  of 
ever     discipline  to  get  to  the  problems  that 
concern  the  Senator,  and  this  Senator, 
four,  one        I  would  not  want  it  suggested  to  the 
can     public  that  my  emphasis  is  on  increasing 
it  has     that  limit, 
regaining        I  am  willing  to  live  with  15  percent 
3f  the  pub-     if  all  of  my  colleagues  are  willing  to  do 

No  one     the  same. 
I  oing  to  re-         Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
public  es-    from  Maine  for  correcting  me  in  that  re- 
gard. He  is  correct  and  he  has  expressed 
the  early     himself  precisely. 
.  That  is        Indeed,   the  first  vote  on  this  ethic 
We  will     business  has  already  taken  place.  I  think 
In  us     the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
and  per-     Dttrkin)  had  a  matter  before  the  Senate 
of  some     last  Friday.  So,  neither  Senator  Muskie 
and  the    nor  I  are  right  on  what  the  first  vote 
was. 

But  there  Is  a  vote  forthcoming  on 
applying  the  15-percent  limit  on  outside 
earned  income. 

But  the  overwhelming  thrust  of  the 
Muskie-Nelson  debate  of  Friday  and 
today,  and  the  overwhelming  thrust  of 
Senator  Muskie's  excellent  speech  on 
Friday,  focused  on  this  one  question:  Is 
there  any  evil  in  unlimited  outside 
earned  income,  specifically  from  hono- 
raria, lecture  fees.  Chautauqua  circuit, 
and  the  like?  That  was  the  gravamen 
of  the  debate  between  Senator  Muskie 
and  Senator  Nelson,  both  Friday  and 
today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  reason  for  that,  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  is  to  drive  home  the 
point,  the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate creates  serious  inequities. 

The  debate  focused  on  that  because 
the  response  to  my  amendment  which  is 
pending  will  be,  although  there  has  not 
been  much  discussion  of  It  up  until  now, 
that  it  would  impose  serious  Inequities 
upon  those  whose  outside  income  comes 
from  sources,  which  will  be  described  as 
imeamed  income,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  apply  similar  discipline  across  the 
board  is  to  have  a  full  understanding  of 
the  inequities  that  would  be  generated 
across  the  board.  There  has  been  so 
much  emphasis  in  the  press  that  some- 
how lecture  fees  are  totally  unacceptable 
from  the  public  interest  point  of  view 
that  it  was  Important  that  the  record 
contain  some  indication  that  there  are 
mequities  that  flow  from  that  discipline. 
If  we  can  all  come  to  understand  what 
this  discipline  means  to  each  of  us 
whether  our  income  is  earned  or  im- 
eamed, then  there  might  be  a  more  real- 
istic approach  to  the  solution  that  we 
must  ultimately  accept. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  15  percent 

notwithstanding  the  inequities,  provided 

yield    everybody  else  is.  But  if  the  majority  of 

this  Senate  is  free  of  the  inequities  re- 

to  my     lated  to  earned  income  and  thus  feels 

disposed  to  vote  for  the  limitations  that 

the  kind     apply  to  earned  income,  that  in  itself 

I  would     will  be  another  inequity  which  I  think 

3Ut  to  the    the  record  ought  to  make  clear. 

to  be  on        The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr 

House.     Sasser).  The  Senator  from  Missouri's 

pending    time  has  expired. 

the  15-        Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  for  an  addi 

board.        tlonal  5  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  5  minutes  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  evident  disparity  in  treatment  be- 
tween earned  and  imeamed  income. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  well  knows 
and  as  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
on  several  occasions,  different  Senators 
come  to  this  body  from  varying  finan- 
cial backgrounds.  Some  poor.  Some  of 
moderate  wealth.  Some  of  enormous 
wealth. 

There  is  no  functional  nor  perhaps  any 
constitutional  method  by  which  to  cause 
an  individual  to  divest  himself  of  his 
worldly  possessions  or  to  divest  himself 
of  the  income  from  those  worldly  pos- 
sessions. A  Senator  is  not  obhged  to  take 
a  pauper's  oath. 

We  do  not  live,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  in  a  perfect  world.  We  live 
in  a  very  imperfect  world.  Thus,  there 
cannot  be  absolute  symmetry  In  the 
treatment  of  earned  and  uneamed  In- 
come. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress,  at  the 
tune  It  raised  the  pay  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  $22,500  to  something 
like  $42,500.  in  fact  was  saying  that 
membership  in  Congress  in  the  future 
would  be  a  full-time  job. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out 
in  his  remarks  how  one  can  build  up  a 
reputation  that  will  warrant  more  at- 
tractive speaker  fees.  That  goes  for  Sen- 
ator Muskie  as  a  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didate who  stayed  the  course  in  1968.  In- 
deed, it  was  true  for  me  as  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  who  did  not  get 
through  "spring  training"  in  1972. 

By  the  way,  he  said  that  astronauts, 
some  of  whom  are  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, can  enhance  their  worth  Insofar 
as  the  speaking  circuit  is  concerned  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  astro- 
nauts, when  they  were  astronauts,  were 
prohibited  from  outside  eamed  income- 
speeches,  articles,  what  have  you  Being 
an  astronaut  was  a  full-time  job  with 
NASA.  They  were  prohibited  from  out- 
side earned  Income. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  for- 
get what  I  believe  I  recall  correctly— a 
very  lucrative  contract  with  Time-Life 
that  was  signed  by  the  astronauts  col- 
lectively? I  do  not  recall  how  much 
accrued  >  them  from  that.  It  is  a  long 
time  ago.  I  think  that  Is  a  matter  of 
record. 

It  may  be  that  subsequently,  before 
the  program  was  ended,  that  kind  of 
arrangement  was  modified.  I  am  not  up 
to  date  on  that.  But  I  weU  recall  that 
the  astronauts,  under  a  contract  ar- 
rangement that  was  agreed  to  by  their 
superiors  in  the  program,  nevertheless 
were  aUowed  to  eam  substantial  sums, 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
if  not  more.  Am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Perhaps  I  am  In 
error.  It  is  my  recollection— and  I  will 
apologize  if  I  am  wrong — that  astro- 
nauts were  not  permitted  to  receive 
honoraria  for  speaking  fees  while  they 
were  stiU  astronauts.   What  they  did 
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after   they   retired   as   astronauts   and 
went  into  private  life  was  up  to  them. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  specific  question?  I  asked  it  several 
times  rhetorically,  and  it  is  yet  to  be 
answered    by    any    proponent    of    this 
resolution. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  there  somethmg  in- 
herently wrong,  from  a  public  interest 
standpoint,  with  a  Senator  who  becomes 
prominent,  for  whatever  reason,  wheth- 
er it  be  as  a  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  because  he  has  a  mes- 
sage   that    attracts    widespread    public 
attention,  or  because  he  is  an  effective 
public  speaker — is  there  some  public  in- 
terest that  mandates  that  he  should  not 
receive  a  fee  for  lecturing  to  an  audi- 
ence whose  composition  poses  no  public 
interest  conflict,  provided  that  the  time 
he  devotes  to  that  does  not  come  out  of 
time  he  owes  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  Senator?  Is  there  some  other 
public  interest  factor  that  escapes  me? 
If  there  is  no  conflict  of  interest,  if 
It  does  not  eat  into  his  time,  does  the 
mere  fact  that  he  achieves  prominence, 
sufBcient    prominence    to    attract    this 
kind  of  attention  while  he  was  a  Sen- 
ator, deprive  him  of  the  right  to  perform 
that  kind  of  public  interest?  Believe  me, 
it  is  that  kind  of  public  interest. 

What  is  the  answer  to  that  question? 
Nobody  has  answered  that. 

Not  one  of  the  abuses  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned — and  I  kept  a  list 
of  them — has  anything  to  do  with  the 
situation  I  have  just  described. 

The  Senator  mentioned  South  Korean 
payoffs,  the  trouble  Congressmen  have 
gotten  into  on  the  other  side,  the  way 
in  which  we  enacted  the  pay  raise,  illegal 
campaign  contributions,  junkets  abroad, 
oil  industry  influence,  campaign  spend- 
ing to  purchase  seats,  the  prerequisites 
of  Congress.  In  order  to  deal  with  those 
abuses,  do  we  have  to  cut  off  the  kind 
of  eamed  income  that  I  have  described? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  respond  to 
my  colleague.  His  specific  question  is 
this:  Is  there  anything  inherently  or  in- 
digenously wrong  about  speaker's  fees? 
No,  not  inherently  wrong;  but  there  is 
something  inherently  risky.  There  is  the 
considerable  risk  of  the  appearance  of 
impropriety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes?  Of  the  last  5  minutes, 
I  used  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
used  4. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  if  I  had  any. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tony  Campbell, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  more  time  so  that  I 
might  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina a  question? 
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I  should  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  Senator  Muskie.  May  I  have  some 
of  the  time  under  the  Senator's  control 
In  order  to  continue  a  discussion  with 
him— based  upon  the  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement  we  had? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  following  that.  Would  that 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Senator  Muskie's 
question  is:  Is  there  anything  "inher- 
ently wrong"  with  honoraria  for 
speeches? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  put  the  question  in 
terms  of  a  specific  one.  I  do  not  want 
an  answer  based  upon  the  risk.  I  want 
an  answer  to  a  specific  question 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  wants  an  answer  he  would  like 
I  am  going  to  have  to  give  him  an  answer 
he  will  not  like,  and  it  is  just  too  bad. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  give  me  the  kind  of  answer  he  is 
proposmg.  I  have  read  that  in  the  report, 
and  it  makes  no  sense,  and  he  evades  my 
question. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  evade  the 
question. 

I  refuse  to  yield  for  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  After  that.  I  will 
yield  to  him  for  as  long  as  he  wishes.  But 
I  am  going  to  answer  his  queStion,  one 
that  will  tinge  his  ears,  and  perhaps  he 
will  not  Uke  it,  but  I  am  going  to  give 
him  an  answer. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong,  but 
there  is  something  inherently  risky.  Ap- 
pearances are  sometimes  as  important  as 
reality,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
knows  that. 

Think  back  to  the  Haynsworth  debate. 
What  was  said  time  and  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  Clement  Hayns- 
worth? He  was  honest,  yes.  He  had  good 
lovely  neighbors  who  liked  him,  yes.  His 
fellow  judges  on  the  flfth  circuit  court  of 
appeals  Uked  him,  yes.  But  what  he  had 
done  gave  "the  appearance  of  being  im- 
proper." He  owned  stock  in  the  Bruns- 
wick Co.,  a  few  shares,  and  sat  on  an  im- 
portant Brunswick  case.  There  was  the 
"appearance  of  impropriety."  He  or  his 
wife  owned  a  company  called  Carolina 
Vendomatics,  as  I  recall.  They  put  vend- 
ing machines  in  textile  factories.  An  im- 
portant textile  case  came  up  in  his  court. 
Everybody  said  Haynsworth  was  honest, 
but  it  was  "the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety," to  sit  in  judgment  in  this  im- 
portant case  while  his  lucrative  vending 
machines  were  in  textile  factories. 

That  is  the  evil  or  the  potential  evil 
or  the  risk  that  is  involved  in  speaker's 
fees. 

We  recall  that  Justice  Fortas,  was 
denied  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
United  States  and  later  left  the  Court. 
Part — by  no  means  all,  but  part — of  the 
Fortas  problem  related  to  honoraria. 
Part  of  it  related  to  a  relationship  he  had 
with  a  tax-free,  eleemosynary  founda- 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  Senators  are  ap- 
proached about  speaker's  fees  by  various 
organizations:  "Please  come  to  city  x 
to  speak  before  our  beloved  members. 
We  will  give  you  a  $2,000  or  a  $3,000 
speaker  fee,  and  we  wish  you  well  on 
your  committee  assignments." 


Again,  it  is  the  appearance  of  Im- 
propriety which  is  involved. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  held  in  such  Inordinately 
low  esteem  by  the  public,  we  can  ill-af- 
ford the  risk  of  even  a  tinge  of  im- 
propriety. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  about  Senator 
Muskie.  He  is  as  able  and  as  honorable 
a  man  as  I  have  ever  known.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  The  people  of  his 
State  revere  him  for  his  character  and 
for  his  impeccable  public  conduct. 

But  we  are  not  all  Muskies.  Would  that 
we  were,  would  that  all  of  us  were  like 
him.  But  there  are  some  who  would  abuse 
the  privilege  of  their  Senate  office  and, 
thus,  we  have  to  draw  some  tough  lines. 
Quibble  with  it  a  few  dollars  up  or 
down,  but  a  line  must  be  drawn  which 
says,  "no  further."  That  line  has  been 
drawn  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Are  we  to  say  that  our  greed  is  a  rational 
basis  for  exceeding  the  House-established 
15  percent  or  $8,500  limit? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  that  is  where 
the  Muskie  argument  collapses. 
Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  interesting,  as  the 
Senator  answered  my  question,  with  all 
respect,  I  still  do  not  believe  he  answered 
it.  Two  of  the  three  abuses  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  out  of  the  history  of 
recent  years  have  nothing  to  do  with 
honoraria.  They  had  to  do  with  hold- 
ings of  income-producing  assets.  So  ob- 
viously those  kind  of  assets  carry  the  risk 
of  which  the  Senator  speaks. 

But  this  resolution  does  not  apply  the 
same  strict  discipline  to  them  as  it  does 
to  eamed  income,  and  that  is  why  I  put 
my  question  very  specifically  because  I 
want  to  drive  home  the  point.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  do  it  with  a  question 
again,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  abuse  the 
Senator's  time. 

But  my  specific  point  Is  there  is  a  pub- 
lic interest,  there  is  a  public  role  for  a 
Senator  to  play  in  discussing  the  issues 
around  the  country.  There  are  public 
platforms  available  to  him  which  do  not 
involve  a  confiict  of  interest,  and  I  just 
do  not  see  any  public  interest  to  be 
served  in  denying  those  platforms  to 
Senators. 
If  you  say  that  anything  that  has  the 

appearance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  know  who 
has  the  time. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  had  been  assured  by 

the  majority  leader 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Senator  Nelson  has 
the  "white  hat"  time;  I  do  not  know  who 
has  the  "black  hat"  time.  Who  has  time 
for  the  "black  hats?"  [Laughter. ] 
Mr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  request? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  just  wanted  to  finish 
a  question  in  the  form  of  a  statement  in 
response  to  something  the  Senator  said, 
if  we  could  have  5  minutes  and,  if  so,  I 
think  we  could  wrap  up  that  one — maybe 
not  that  much,  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  South 

Carolina  has  been  waiting  but  maybe  I 

will  yield  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  have  one  of  them? 

All  I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
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from  Missouri — and  no  one 
him  that  I  am 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senato) 
his  1  minute. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is 
like  that  part  of  his  minute 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  you  adoijt 
losphy  that  we  just  use  the 
eliminate  risk-free  situatior^ 
should  not  limit  it  to  earned 
should  apply  it  across  the 

The  second  point  I  made  is 
ment  does  not  suggest 
or  income.  If  the  Senator 
closely  he  will  see  that, 
try  to  explain  it  during  thi 
time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Eth 
tee  has  set  forth  a  limit  on 
income.  It  does  not  deny 
Senator  Muskie  or  to  Senatdr 
or  to  Senator  Eagleton.  Wi: 
at  as  many  colleges  as  we 
in  Missouri  at  lots  of  colleges, 
sure  the  Senator  from  Maijie 
same  thing.  He  speaks  at 
Bates,  and  the  University  of 
I  presume  he  does  as  I  do ; 
not  charge  a  fee  for  a  speech 
State.  Further,  the  dollar 
side  earned  income  does  not 
from  speaking  at  as  many 
lungs  will  permit.  The  limll 
earned  income  merely  says 
$8,500  you  cannot  charge  a 
speeches. 

So  that  the  first  amendment 
of  speech,  the  right  to  inforfi 
to  carry  the  issues  to  the 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
Jennings  Bryan  at  those 
quas  of  bygone  eras,  that 
ator  from  Maine  still  has. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  on  the 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  What 
denied  will  be  fees  in  excess 
exercising  that  right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr 
the  Senator  from  Missouri 
question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Whose 
on? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroling 

Mr.   THURMOND.  I  yield 
and  then  we  will  have  to  go 

Mr.   PACKWOOD.   The 
talked  about  appearances, 
the  Lou  Harris  poll  where 
recently,  on  this  one  which 
you  be  bothered  by  Members 
speaking  before  colleges  for 
and  speaking  before  big 
big  fee,"  and  then  the  questioji 
of  the  voter  "Would  your 
that  situation  be  substantially 
or  not  if  the  voters  in  his 
made  fully  aware  of  his 
could  vote  for  or  against  him 
election,"  and  that  comes  ou 
are  satisfied. 

If  it  is  appearances,  if  it 
make  sure  the  public  is 
the  matter  with  disclosure' 
pears  to  satisfy  them  from 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  an 
ators,  and  the  Senator  fron 
one  of  those,  who  very 
that  simple  disclosure 
thing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  does 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  us 
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proposition.  Take  all  the  limit  off  every- 
thing; disclosiu-e  is  the  answer.  So  if  you 
want  to  have  a  nice  little  law  practice  in 
Puckey huddle.  Mo.,  and  put.  your  name 
on  the  door  of  "Shyster,  Shyster,  and 
Senator,"  and  then  pretend  that  the 
Senator  is  a  member  of  that  firm  only 
for  matters  that  do  not  pertain  to  the 
Federal  Government,  then  I  take  it  that 
"full  disclosure"  would  satisfy.  Well,  the 
Nelson  committee  said  "No"  to  that. 
With  or  without  disclosure,  a  Senator 
cannot  practice  law.  I  think  the  Nelson 
committee  was  absolutely  right.  Disclos- 
ure is  not  necessarily  the  answer  to 
everything. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Packwood  was 
present  in  the  Chamber  when  I  pointed 
out  the  low  esteem  in  which  we  are  held 
by  the  public.  Out  of  20  professions  we 
ranked  19th  in  public  esteem. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  for  the  reason 
we  speak. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  For  a  whole  host  of 
reasons,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The 
end  result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  one  of  which 
relates  to  speaking,  and  on  the  one  issue 
that  says  if  it  discloses  where  they  get 
the  fees  from  where  they  are  speaking 
they  say  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  We  are  talking  about 
a  total  picture — an  image — a.-bad,  nega- 
tive image.  We  now  are  in  thrf  process  of 
trying  to  rebuild  our  image  from  a  very 
negative  one  to,  someday,  a  positive  one. 
If  we  in  the  Senate,  after  the  House  has 
already  locked  in  this  15-percent  pro- 
vision, say  that  15  percent  is  not  good 
enough  for  us,  we  have  got  to  have  more, 
then  the  public  will  say,  "Aha,  nothing 
is  good  enough  for  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  They  have  got  to  have  more, 
more,  and  more." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  That  is  not  the  pending 
amendment.  The  pending  amendment  is 
if  the  15  percent  is  good  enough  for  us, 
it  ought  to 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Oh 


the  public, 
this 


63  amine 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  the  Senator  has  a 
nice  little  way  of  skirting  around  the 
point  of  questions.  The  point  of  this 
amendment  is  if  the  15  percent  is  good 
enough  to  eliminate  greed,  which  is  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about,  on  my 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  other  Senators 
who  depend  on  this  source  of  income, 
why  do  you  not  get  at  the  gi-eed  of  those 
who  benefit  from  unearned  sources  of 
income?  What  is  wrong  with  the  15  per- 
cent as  to  them?  The  Senator  has  not 
mentioned  that.  The  Senator  disclosed 
in  several  answers  to  questions  that  the 
risk  of  conflict  of  interest  related  to 
earned  incomes  and  he  mentioned  spe- 
cific things  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
earned  income,  that  are  related  to  other 
kinds  of  holdings.  But  the  Senator  has 
not  addressed  himself  to  the  feature  of 
this  amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Well,  I  think  about 
as  much  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Senator  from  Maine  Ao^. 
He  spent  all  Friday  talking  about  everyv 
thing  but  his  own  amendment.  He  talked\ 
about  Chautauquas;  he  talked  about' 
William  Jennings  Bryan;  he  talked 
about  Daniel  Webster.  He  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  talking  about  how  these 
people  informed  the  "folks  out  there," 


the  great  unwashed  and  uneducated, 
and  all  the  Senator  from  Maine  wanted 
to  do  was  to  carry  on  that  noble  tradi- 
tion. That  is  what  he  talked  about  all 
day  Friday.  Now  today,  when  he  does  not 
like  something  that  is  being  said,  he  now 
wants  to  refocus  the  whole  debate  and 
recast  it  as  he  would  like. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Issue  he  has 
raised  time  and  again  is  whether  thej;e 
should  be  a  limit  on  outside  earned  in- 
come. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  Senator  knows  full  well  he  called  it  a 
fine  speech  and  he  did  listen  to  it.  He  did 
listen  to  it. 

Of  course,  I  talked  about  the  equities 
for  Senators  who  go  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit. I  indicated  then  and  indicated  to 
the  Senator  earlier  this  afternoon  that, 
notwithstanding  what  I  regard  as  an  un- 
wise approach  to  the  problem,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  it  but,  in  order  to  persuade 
those  who  do  not  depend  on  the  lecture 
circuit,  I  had  to  indicate  that  there  were 
inequities  with  the  committee's  ap- 
proach and  that  I  would  balance  the  in- 
equities by  imposing  a  similar  approach 
on  imearned  income.  Otherwise,  I  could 
not  make  a  case  to  Senators  who  have 
income  producing  assets.  There  are  in- 
equities for  both  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  spent  the  time,  as  the 
Senator  described,  as  he  is  right.  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  on  it.  But  the  first  amend- 
ment I  offered  and  the  first  amendment 
I  wrote,  which  is  the  one  that  is  now 
pending,  would  apply  the  15  percent 
across  the  board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
50  seconds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  vield  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  1  minute. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  colleague 
from  Maine,  and  we  have  had  a  good  ex- 
change here,  he  knows  that  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  is  a  tactical  ploy.  It 
is  merely  a  diverting  strategy.  He  knows 
that  it  will  not  fly.  He  knows  that  from 
a  constitutional  point  of  view  it  raises 
very  serious  questions  and  that  he  is  us- 
ing it  as  a  gimmick,  as  a  strategy.  What 
he  is  really  after,  what  he  has  been  talk- 
ing about,  and  what  he  is  really  con- 
cerned about  are  limitations  on  earned 
income  from  honoraria.  Of  course,  he 
can  cast  a  smoke  screen.  He  can  allege 
how  terrible  it  is  not  to  treat  earned  and 
imeamed  income  alike.  But  his  basic 
gripe  13  not  that.  His  basic  gripe  is  on 
the  outside  earned  income  limit  which 
he  opposes  and  which  I  support. 

I  thank  our  colleague  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
one  word.  I  think  this  has  been  a  very 
fruitful  dialog  and  I  would  hope  we  could 
continue  it.  But  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  did  request  time  within  which 
to  speak. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  put 
a  question?  How  long  will  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  be?  I  wish  to  re- 
spond to  this  last  point  made.  I  wish  to 
know  when  I  can  expect  to  be  recognized 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  been  talking 
since  Friday  off  and  on  and,  I  think  other 
Senators  wish  to  talk  awhile. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  agreeable.  I  only 
wish  to  find  out. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  divide  the  time  among  all  Sen- 
ators. I  am  not  going  to  talk  long,  only 
about  20  minutes  or  maybe  less. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  objection. 

I  simply  want  the  Senator  to  tell  me 
when  I  might  be  recognized.  If  it  is  an 
hour  from  now,  that  is  fine;  if  it  is  not 
until  tomorrow  morning,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  over  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  fine.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Muskie  amendment  No. 
93. 

Mr.  President,  the  argiunents  for  plac- 
ing a  limit  on  outside  earned  income 
cannot  be  made  for  a  similar  limitation 
on  unearned  income.  While  it  may  look 
like  an  unfair  distinction  is  being  made, 
I  believe  this  special  committee  has 
reached  a  result  that  is  fair  to  all  Sen- 
ators. 

For  example,  all  outside  earned  income 
is  not  being  abolished.  A  Senator  may 
still  earn  up  to  $8,600  a  year  for  outside 
speaking  appearances  and  articles.  In 
addition,  any  honoraria  received  in  ex- 
cess of  $8,600  and  up  to  $25,000  may  be 
dona^  to  charity  by  a  Senator. 

Unearned  income,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  been  limited  under  the  new  rules 
because  a  number  of  provisions  have  been 
proposed  to  ease  public  concerns  about 
potential  confiicts  of  interest  and  diver- 
sion from  official  duties  that  stem  from 
Senators  earning  outside  personal  serv- 
ice income.  y 

Mr.  President,  ther/  is  no  doubt  that 
the  public  sees  outside  earned  income,  es- 
pecially honoraria,  as  troublesome. 

In  a  Hfirris  poll  commissioned  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Administrative  Re- 
view, 71  to  21  percent  of  those  polled  said 
they  would  be  bothered  by  a  Congress- 
man who  would  make  a  number  of 
speeches  to  business,  trade,  and  environ- 
mental or  labor  groups  affected  by  his 
vote  in  Congress  and  receive  a  large  fee 
for  such  speeches.  Even  where  the  fee 
received  for  such  speeches  was  small,  a 
50  to  41  percent  plurality  was  bothered  by 
the  practice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Harris  poll  also  in- 
dicated the  perceptions  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  unearned  income,  such 
as  from  family  farms  or  businesses. 
When  asked  if  they  were  bothered  by 
these  potential  confiict-of-interest  sit- 
uations, only  22  percent  objected  to  a 
Member  retaining  his  investment  in  the 
firm  even  where  he  was  receiving  a  share 
of  the  profits  and  not  performing  any 
services. 

Only  15  percent  objected  to  a  Mem- 
ber owning  a  large  farm,  occasionally 
making  some  managerial  decisions  about 


its  operation,  but  spending  no  time  run- 
ning it  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Mr.  President,  other  provisions  have 
been  included  in  the  pending  resolution 
to  ease  public  concerns  about  potential 
conflicts  of  interest  with  regard  to  im- 
eamed outside  income.  A  full  financial 
disclosure  section  has  been  proposed 
which  would  identify  the  source  and 
value  of  outside  ihvestments.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions there  is  included  a  prohibition  on 
service  on  the  boards  of  publicly  held 
or  regulated  corporations  and  financial 
institutions.  This  prohibition  will  elimin- 
ate any  compensation  to  a  Senator  for 
service  on  such  boards,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing any  potential  for  a  confiict  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  exceptions 
from  outside  earned  income  is  royalties 
from  books.  The  reason  for  this  exemp- 
tion is  stated  at  page  39  of  the  commit- 
tee's report: 

If  an  Individual  writes  a  book,  and  it 
becomes  a  best-seller,  any  royalties  received 
based  on  the  sale  of  the  book  are,  for  the 
most  part,  beyond  his  direct  control.  It  Is 
Income  which  Is,  In  effect,  a  return  on  a 
prior  Investment  of  time  and  energy. 

Mr.  President,  this  reasoniijg  is  the 
underlying  basis  for  not  including  un- 
earned income  in  the  15 -percent  limita- 
tion on  a  Senator's  salary. 

The  basic  difference  between  earned 
and  unearned  income  rests  on  the  per- 
sonal time  spent  by  a  Senator  on  out- 
side activities,  whether  it  be  making 
speeches  and  appearances,  or  spending 
a  minimum  amount  of  time  managing  a 
family  enterprise. 

Unearned  income  does  not  necessarily 
involve  any  personal  time  of  a  Senator. 
For  example,  income  from  stocks  and 
bonds  is  derived  solely  through  fiuctua- 
tions  in  the  stock  market.  A  Senator 
takes  his  chances  like  any  other  public 
investor.  Rents  and  annuities,  dividends 
or  other  investment  income  is  essen- 
tially earned  without  the  personal  serv- 
ices of  a  Senator  and  do  not  involve  a 
conflict  of  interest,  so  long  a.s  such  out- 
side investments  have  been  fully  dis- 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  come  to 
this  body  having  made  wise  and  success- 
ful investments  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  public  service.  If  these  investments 
constitute  a  potential  conflict  of  interest, 
that  conflict  will  be  disclosed  under  the 
new  rules.  The  Senator  should  be  able  to 
retain  any  investments  he  has  made  in 
the  past,  so  long  as  they  do  not  pose  a 
conflict  of  interest  and  do  not  involve  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  away  from 
official  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  bad 
amendment,  and  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
the  amendment  is  offered  in  good  faith, 
because  if  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  he  is  basing  his  amendment  on 
the  proposition  that  the  15-percent  limi- 
tation should  apply  to  not  only  earned 
income,  but  also  unearned  income. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  vrtll 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  indi- 
cated a  difference  between  earned  and 
imearned  income,  and  the  earned  income 


taking  time  to  accomplish.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, Why  not  put  all  earned  income 
under  the  same  limitation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  difference  is 
that  earned  income  takes  time  away 
from  his  service  to  his  constituents  while 
In  Washington. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  My  question  was, 
Why  not  put  the  same  limitation  on  all 
earned  income? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Because  unea/ned 

Income  does  not  take  time  like  earned 

income.  Earned  income  is  for  personal 

services  actually  rendered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOOD.  1  understand  that. 

Forget  the  unearned 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Now,  unearned  in- 
come, such  as  rents  or  interest  or  divi- 
dends, annuities,  royalty  income  is  taken 
out  of  the  15  percent  limitation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. My  question  involves  only  the 
earned  income,  that  which  takes  time, 
personal  service.  Why  does  not  the  code 
treat  all  earned  income  the  same? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  cannot  get  a  rule  that  is  per- 
fect. What  the  committee  has  attempted 
to  do  is  flnd  a  place  to  draw  the  line 
that  will  be  fair  to  all  regarding  un- 
earned income. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  no,  earned. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  earned  income 
is  covered  under  this  resolution,  with  a 
limit  of  $8,600. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  all  earned  in- 
come. 
Mr.      THURMOND.      Well,      where 

would 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  WeU,  very  specifi- 
cally, we  had  a  reference  earlier  to  ar- 
tistic works. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  heard  what 
the  Senator  said  about  a  man  managing 
an  apartment  house,  but  he  could  do 
that  on  Saturday,  or  even  on  Sunday, 
if  he  wanted  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  you  could  make 
a  speech  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  also. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  true.  Most 
of  them  are  made  on  Saturday  nights,  or 
probably  some  of  them  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Why  limit  them, 
then? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  with  earned 
income,  a  man  generally  has  to  leave 
here  while  a  college  is  in  session,  and 
after  Friday  night  probably  the  college 
is  not  in  session.  I  have  made  a  number 
of  speeches  in  colleges,  and  I  do  not 
think  5  percent  of  them  were  made  after 
Thursday  night,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Well,  then,  is  your 
standard  whether  or  not  it  takes  you 
away  from  the  Senate?  If  it  does  not  take 
you  away  from  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
should  you  be  allowed  to  make  them? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  any  speech, 
when  you  go  away  if  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  is  going  to  take  time^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  no,  my  question 
is,  If  it  did  not  take  any  time  away  from 
the  Senate,  should  you  be  allowed  to 

make  it?  First  let  me  give  a  specific 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  this,  Mr. 
President:  I  think  we  have  to  do  a  little 
more  here  than  figure  it  purely  on  a 
mathematical  basis.  There  is  one  thing 
my  father  told  me  when  I  started  out 
in  public  life.  He  said,  "'You  have  got  to 
appear  right  as  well  as  be  right." 
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I  think  if  you  give  the 
you  are  spending  a  lot  of 
Washington,  even  though 
be  busy  on  yoiu*  particular 
time,  if  you  are  spending  a 
of  time  earning  excessive 
which  a  great  many 
are  earning,  It  gives  the 
you  are  using  your  oflace 
sonal  gain. 

I  think  Senator  Byrd 
pretty  well  a  few  days  ago 
this  statement — I  do  not 
speeches  the  Senator  made 
came  a  Senator  or  got  in 
how  many  other  Senators 
is  what  Senator  Robert  C. 
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i^ou  may  not 

<  lutles  at  that 

arge  amount 

peaking  fees, 

or  some. 

that 

your  per- 


Senat  Drs, 
api earance 

1  or 


ej  pressed  that 

^  hen  he  made 

km  tw  how  many 

jefore  he  be- 

I  ubllc  life,  or 

lid,  but  here 

]  tYRD  said: 


I  don't  think  any  group  of 
pay  me  $2,000  to  play  my 
utes  If   I   were   a   meatcuttei 
In  a  shipyard,  or  practicing  law. 


:ltlzens  would 
flddje  for  15  min- 
or   working 
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wanted  to 
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Th^ 


nemei 
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In  other  words,  probably 
Invitations  that  are 
Members  of  the  Senate — anil 
admit  this — are  received 
United  States  Senators. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now  a 
are   invited   to  speak  at 
Baptist  University 
was  last  year.  Of  course  I 
because  I  was  a  Senator, 
have  somebody  with  some 
Inence    to   speak.    Is   then 
rong  with  that? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  There 
wrong,  and  I  commend  you 
have  a  provision  in  here 
you  can  collect  the  $8,600,  a 
make  other  speeches  if  he 
as  he  donates  them  to  charity, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  rigl^t 
not  a  matter  of  time  we 
about,  is  it? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  it 
of  time,  too.  You  have  to 
you  can  spare  the  time — majjbe 
not  spare  the  time  to  de 
worth,  but  we  limited  it  to 
we  had  to  have  some  basis 
that  if  we  limited  it  to  15 
salary,  we  would  be  reasonat)le 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The 
to  be  making  the  argumen 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Let  me 
If  you  can  find  time  to  make 
pearances,  and  donate  the 
alma  mater,  an  orphanage, 
else  you  want  to,  if  you  can 
and  it  does  not  Interfere  wltt 
you  can  still  do  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is 
can  find  the  time,  you  can 
make   $25,000  worth   of 
donate  most  of  It  to  charity 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is 
I  predict  once  we  agree  to  thi  i 
a  lot  of  these  charity  speeche ; 
ably  not  be  made. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  you 
time  to  do  that,  why  can 
the   time    to   make    $25,000 
speeches  and  take  the  money 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Becaus( 
think  you  can  probably  find 
make  $25,000  worth. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then 
It  for  charity? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  , 
for  charity,  but  how  are  you 
the  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 


is  nothing 

for  it.  We 

although 

Senator  may 

,  so  long 
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we  are 
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you  can- 

Iver   $8,600 

because 
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?o  out  and 
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not  find 
worth   of 
yourself? 

I  do  not 
he  time  to 


hofv  can  I  do 

yot  can  do  it 
g(  ing  to  find 


Pre  lident,  will 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  ask  something? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 
Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr.   President,   I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

We  are  talking  about  time,  and  we  are 
talking  about  a  limit  of  $8,650.  We  have 
50  days  that  I  can  count  up  that  we  are 
not  doing  a  dam  thing.  We  are  home 
fishing,  talking  to  constituents,  having 
a  good  time.  Would  the  Senator  enter- 
tain an  amendment  where  we  could 
speak  as  often  as  we  wanted  to  on  those 
50  days,  and,  instead  of  $8,500,  we  might 
earn  $50,000  or  $75,000?  We  would  not 
be  taking  a  second  of  time  away  from 
the  Senate.  We  are  home,  sort  of  loafing 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  i 
cannot  conceive  of  such  a  situation.  If 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session  the  year 
around,  we  are  busy  the  year  around  I 
am  as  busy  in  my  office  when  we  are  not 
In  session  as  when  we  are  in  session,  arid 
I  am  sure  most  Senators  are.  This  is  a 
year  aroimd  Job. 

Years  ago  it  was  not.  You  could  come 
here  4  or  5  months,  and  then  go  back  to 
your  hoftie  State  in  the  faU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  the  Senator 
misunderstood  me.  I  have  already 
counted  10  days  for  Lincoln  day,  10  days 
for  Easter,  30  days  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guest.  That  Is  50  days. 

I  realize  the  Senator  works  hard.  I 
think  all  Senators  do.  But  maybe  we 
find  some  time  that  we  do  not  have  to  be 
forking-  The  question  I  am  asking  is, 
n  it  does  not  take  one  second  away  from 
Senate  time,  would  it  not  be  proper  to 
allow  us  to  make  extra  money  during 
that  time,  when  we  are  doing  nothing 
but  being  home  or  being  some  place 
else,  to  make  extra  money  if  we  can' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, '  in 
reply  to  that,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  I  found  myself  doing  nothing 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. These  recesses  are  not  to  let  you 
stop  working  or  go  fishing 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  doing 

1x1  Sit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  These  recesses  of 
the  Senate,  as  I  understand  them,  aUow 
us  to  go  back  home  with  our  constitu- 
ents and  speak  to  them,  or  spend  the 
time  in  some  other  way  we  feel  is  help- 
ful to  our  State  or  our  country 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Are  we  allowed  then 
2  or  ^3  weeks  for  a  family  vacation  per 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know  If 
there  is  a  standard  Senate  policy  on  fam- 
ily vacations.  August  is  the  month  they 
usually  allow  for  family  vacations. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  If  they  allowed  the 
month  of  August  for  a  vacation,  can  I 
use  it  as  I  want? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  vacation,  reaUy.  They  call  it  a  vaca- 
tion, some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them 
take  these  recesses  for  a  vacation.  I  have 
found  that  the  Senate  takes  time  the 
year  round  and  it  is  hard  for  me  even  to 
find  the  day  to  take  my  wife  off  for 
2  or  3  days  anywhere.  This  work  is 
demanding. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  may  be  coming 
to  that.  We  will  be  here  bV/z  weeks  per 
year  and  have  full  public  financing  of 


our  campaigns.  We  will  have  no  outside 
income.  We  will  live  at  the  public  ex- 
pense and  be  kept  at  the  public  expense. 
It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  Senate 
when  we  get  there,  if  we  carmot  take  a 
2  or  3  week  vacation  with  our  families 
because  every  waking  hour  and  every 
sleeping   hour  belongs   to   the   Senate 
That  is  going  to  be  a  sad  day  for  this 
Senate. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Instead  of  spending 
that  2  weeks  with  his  family,  as  the  Sen- 
ator says  he  needs  to  do,  if  he  is  going 
to  run  off  speaking  everywhere  and  try- 
ing to  use  his  position  to  make  money 
that  Is  a  decision  he  will  have  to  make' 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  make  a  deal. 
Let  us  leave  the  decision  up  to  my  wife 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  expect  she  would 
•want  the  Senator  to  stay  with  her  and 
not  go  off  and  make  money  and,  there- 
fore, $8,600  should  not  affect  the  Senator 
so  much. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  be  willing 
to  reach  a  compromise.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  reach  a  compromise 
with  my  wife  as  to  what  she  wants  me 
to  do  for  2  or  3  weeks,  maybe  we  can 
make  a  harmonious  deal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  forget  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  works  all  the  time 
he  is  at  home  and  I  work  all  the  time  I 
am  home.  Let  us  say  we  want  to  go  off 
and  make  a  little  extra  money  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  public,  at  no  expense  to 
anyone.  This  Is  a  hypothetical  question 
Should  we  be  allowed  to  do  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  can  do 
it.  He  can  do  It  up  to  $8,600. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  talking  about 
more  than  $8,600. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  that  is  what 
we  are  limiting  It  to.  In  other  words, 
$57,500  salary  plus  $8,600  makes  $66,100. 
I  believe  any  family  in  the  Senate  can 
live  on  $66,100. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  they  can, 
too,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  a  dam  about  how  much  it 
costs  to  live.  The  Constitution  does  not 
tell  us  what  we  can  or  cannot  earn.  The 
original  concept  of  this  body  was  sort  of 
a  part-time  politician  and  a  part-time 
businessman.  It  is  no  longer  that.  My 
argument  is  that  we  are  talking  about 
time.  That  is  what  Senator  Packwood 
Is  talking  about.  If  we  have  the  time  we 
should  be  allowed  it.  If  the  time  inter- 
feres with  our  duties  as  a  Senator,  I  go 
along  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  amendment 
goes  much  further  than  the  $8,600.  This 
amendment  would  put  all  unearned  in- 
come into  it  and  limit  it  all  to  15  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Wait  until  we  get 
to  the  next  amendment  and  we  will  talk 
about  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  talking  about 
50  days. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  amendment 
puts  unearned  income  on  the  same  ba- 
sis as  eamed  income.  If  a  man  has  rent. 
Interest,  Investment  or  any  income  any- 
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where  it  puts  it  in  here  and  limits  it 
all  to  $8,600.  I  think  that  is  unfair  and 
I  think  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  should  pass  such  a  law 
to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that 
a  man  cannot  earn  but  so  much. 

We  are  merely  saying  that  as  a  Sena- 
tor's personal  service,  we  are  limiting 
that  to  $8,600.  Of  course,  that  might  be 
tested.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  will 
be  constitutional,  but  we  think  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  We  think  the  people  of 
America  feel  that  they  deserve  the  Sen- 
ator's time;  that  they  deserve  his  tal- 
ents. They  are  paying  him  $66,100,  if 
we  count  in  the  $8,600,  and  we  think  that 
is  reasonable. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then  by  that  ar- 
gument we  should  have  no  time  off. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  saying 
we  should  never  have  any  time  off. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  should  never 
be  allowed  to  see  our  families,  we  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  home,  we  must 
stay:,  in  Washington,  and  have  our  bed 
checks  every  Friday  night  to  make  sure 
we  are  here.  I  do  not  quite  go  along  with 
that.  We  are  not  going  to  get  rich  but 
we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  more 
than  $8,600  a  year  extra,  I  do  not  care 
what  the  pay  is.  I  came  here  when  it  was 
$10,000  and  I  got  along  pretty  good. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  will 
get  along  still  better  on  $66,000. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  $44,000  I  do 
not  get  along  so  good. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  now 
going  to  get  $66,000,  if  he  gets  $8,600  for 
speaking,  so  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
along  with  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  Internal 
Revenue  will  let  me  have  $400  a  month 
out  of  that.  Hurray  for  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  realize  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  thing,  but  the  question 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  code 
of  ethics  or  not.  That  is  the  whole  thing. 
We  think  the  time  has  come  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  code  of  ethics. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  realize  it  is  going 
to  pinch  and  pinch  hard  on  a  lot  of 
people.  I  realize  they  are  going  to  feel 
it  is  unreasonable,  that  it  does  hamper 
people.  A  lot  of  people  can  make  more 
speeches;  a  lot  of  them  turn  down  more 
speeches.  But  how  can  we  do  justice  to 
our  work  here,  justice  to  our  families? 

We  have  had  many  separations  and 
divorces  in  the  Congress.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  caused  from  so  many 
running  off  and  making  speeches,  the 
pressure  of  work,  or  what.  But  I  know 
one  thing,  the  pressure  of  the  work  is 
harder  than  ever.  If  we  can  limit  the 
earned  income  to  $8,600  and  give  a  Sena- 
tor $66,100,  which  we  think  is  reasonable, 
it  will  be  better  for  the  Senators,  it  will 
be  better  for  the  families,  and  it  will  be 
better  for  the  country. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
allow  one  more  comment.  I  believe  in  a 
code  of  conduct.  I  do  not  think  this  hap- 
pens to  be  one.  I  do  not  see  any  penalties. 
I  think  one  can  still  steal  as  much  as  he 
can.  We  will  still  have  our  Tongsun 
Parks.  We  will  still  hear  rumors  about  50 
Members  of  Congress  having  received 
presents  from  Tongsun  Park.  I  do  not  see 
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anything  in  here  that  says  we  have  to 
say  adios  to  Tongsun  Park,  Where  are 
the  penalties  in  this  thing? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  penalties 
in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Someone  might 
get  his  wrist  slapped  real  hard  or  some- 
one might  poke  his  eye  out. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Censure,  expulsion, 
or  recommendation  to  the  appropriate 
party  conference  regarding  such  Mem- 
ber's seniority  or  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity. In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  employee, 
it  is  suspension  or  dismissal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Those  are  not 
penalties. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  It  is  a  pretty 
bad  penalty  if  they  censure  a  Senator  or 
expel  one  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  pretty  bad 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  do  it. 

(Mr.  DeCONCINI  assumed  the  Chair 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  To  try  to  define  what 
earned  income  is,  let  me  give  an  illustra- 
tion and  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  am  a  farmer.  Instead  of  Investing  In 
stock  in  General  Motors  all  my  life  I 
have  invested  in  farms.  In  every  year  of 
my  life  I  have  managed  and  run  those 
farms  myself.  I  am  running  them  now. 
I  have  a  farm  manager  I  pay  to  look  after 
them. 

Quite  frequently  during  the  week  he 
will  call  me  from  time  to  time  for  a  de- 
cision. On  the  weekends  when  I  go  home 
we  will  ride  out  and  look  at  tiie  farms 
and  we  will  talk  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  the  next  week.  Is  the  income 
from  that  farm  earned  income? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No,  that  is  not 
eamed  income.  That  is  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  this  code  of  ethics  as  un- 
earned income. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  that  spelled  out  any- 
where in  here?  I  heard  the  quotation 
from  the  poll,  but  I  do  not  find  it  in  the 
report  anywhere. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  guess  the  Senator 
has  seen  the  report  on  page  38 — 

Paragraph  3(a)  defines  'outside  earned  In- 
come' for  purposes  of  this  rule.  Generally 
stated,  outside  earned  Income  is  any  Income 
received  as  a  result  of  personal  services  ac- 
tually rendered  If  such  services  are  material 
income-producing  factors,  and  where  the  ac- 
tive and  actual  participation  of  the  Individ- 
ual is  involved. 

In  Other  words,  you  have  a  manager 
that  runs  your  business.  Of  course,  you 
confer  with  him.  but  that  is  not  as  If  it 
takes  your  time  and  you  go  down  there 
yourself  and  are  there  a  great  portion  of 
the  time  and  run  those  farms.  If  you  did 
not  have  a  manager,  that  might  put  it  in 
a  different  category,  but  if  you  rim  them 
without  your  personal  supervision,  then 
it  is  considered  unearned  income. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  all  candor,  I  think  I 
must  say  to  the  Senator  that  they  do  re- 
ceive my  personal  supervision.  The  farm 
manager  makes  no  decisions  without 
consulting  with  me.  On  the  weekends, 
we  go  out,  we  look  at  the  crops,  we  talk 
about  the  crops. 


I  am  not  arguing  the  Issue.  I  just  want 
to  know,  am  I  going  to  have  to  dispose  of 
those  farms?  I  do  not  want  to  vote  for 

something 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  not  think 
so  because,  as  I  vmderstand,  the  Senator 
has  a  manager  that  nms  it  and  tends  to 
it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  the  man  that 
makes  ihe  decisions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  Is 
down  there  on  some  weekends,  not  every 
weekend,  I  presiune.  Is  he? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  but  frequently,  he 
calls  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  calls  you  and 
you  talk  about  the  business.  I  would  not 
consider  that  as  coming  in  the  category 
defined  for  this  codes  purpose  as  im- 
eamed  Income. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Understanding  that  I 
received  a  call  from  him  this  morning 
and  we  talked  about  farm  matter,  along 
with  the  other  instances  that  I  gave,  does 
the  Senator  still  tell  me  it  would  not  be 
earned  income? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  opinion, 
under  this  code,  it  would  not  be  eamed 
income. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  me  proceed  one 
step  further.  Assume  that  my  son  and  I 
have  a  convenience  store  that  we  are  In 
partnership  in.  I  am  trying  to  get  him 
started  In  a  business.  During  the  week,  he 
runs  the  business,  but  on  the  weekends, 
I  review  the  books  with  him,  w^^pk 
about  the  purchases  and  the  sal«r%nd 
receipts  for  the  last  week  and  wnat  is 
going  to  happen  the  next  week.  Am  I 
participating  in  the  management  to  such 
an  extent  that  any  income  from  that 
would  be  earned  income? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  it  would 
have  to  be  determined  on  the  facts,  but 
I  would  say  for  the  purpose  of  this  code, 
it  is  not  Intended  to  bring  that  into  play 
and  it  would  be  my  judgment  that  that 
would  be  classified,  too,  as  unearned 
income. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  me  pursue  a  matter 
further,  if  the  Senator  will.  I,  frankly, 
am  for  limitation  on  eamed  income,  but 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  perpetuate  what  I  consider  to  be 
two  classes  of  Senators.  If  I  am  going  to 
be  limited  to,  what  is  it,  $65,000  to  live 

on  and  I  have  to  live  on  it 

Mr.  THURMOND.  $66,100. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Why  should  the  man 
who  sits  in  here  with  a  million  dollars  in 
stock  in  General  Motors — and  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  know  that  it  is  going  to  take 
some  of  his  time  to  manage  that  portfolio 
and  he  is  going  to  sit  here,  if  we  are 
talking  about  the  looks  of  the  matter, 
the  propriety  of  it — why  should  he  be 
able  to  sit  in  here  and  draw  dividends 
from  General  Motors  and  vote  on  public 
contracts,  defense  contracts  that  are  in- 
volved in  General  Motors,  when  I  am  not 
going  to  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  operation  of  a  little  convenience 
store  down  in  Lillington,  N.C.? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  think  that 
a  man  who  is  worth  a  million  dollars  or 
several  million  dollars  invested  in  stocks 
and  bonds  would  depend  upon  his  stock- 
broker to  advise  him  and  he  would  fol- 
low that  advice. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  He  would  have  to  con- 
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siilt  him,  Just  as  I  am  goin|r 
with  my  son  and  my  farm 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Surel  ' 
consult  with  him,  as  the  ..^ 
with  his  manager  and  his  sor 
take  steps  here  to  try  to 

come  of  our  different 

our  rich  coUeagues  became 
fore  they  came  here.  They 
other  Income.  Others  have 
their  life  to  public  service 
had  an  opportimlty  to  make  „ 
that  Is  a  decision  a  man  has 

If  he  wants  to  make 
office  is  not  the  place  to  do  it 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  he 
money  If  he  Is  managing 
and  drawing  dividends  1 
Motors?  If  we  are  talking 
ards  of  ethics  and  conduct 
priety  of  the  matter,  does  It . 
as  bad  to  the  public  for  a 
In  here  and  do  that,  and 

tracts  that  are  directly 

this,  as  It  does  for  me  to  go 
manage  my  farm? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No,  he 
posed  to  vote  on  matters 
there  is  a  conflict  of  Interest 
stocks  Involved  In  companies 
supposed  to  cast  his  votes  h 
can  Inure  to  his  own  benefit. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  from  South  Carolins 

just  a  moment  so  I  can 

point  made  by  the  Senator 
Carolina  while  the  majority 
tbe  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  ^. 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
ed  out  a  basic  fallacy  and 
the  resolution  before  us.  In  „ 
as  a  person  who  has  Income 
earned  Income  and,  like  most 
from  assets  acquired  prior  to 
the  Senate,  I  think  there  is  a  s 
fairness  in  discriminating  _„, 
who  need  and  acquire  earned 
against  unearned.  If  we  are  gi, 
a  limitation  on  outside  earned 
and  I  think  it  is  part  and  par 
accepting  the  pay  Increase 
place  some  limitation  of  a 
nature  on  earned  income,  anc 
tend  to  vote  against  and  speajc 
Muskle  amendment  No.  1, 
not  think  we  can  go  that 
accepted  this  very  large  „ 
salary — I  feel  that  we  need 
limit  on  the  other  unearned  ^.^ 
but  not  in  the  way  of  the  MuskJ 
ment.  The  whole  purpose  of 
tion   is   simply   not   to   eq 
standards  of  all  Senators;   .„ 
the  purpose.  We  have  lost  sigh 
we  are  really  trying  to  ac 
this  resolution  to  eliminate 
interest  and  to  be  fair. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois, 
account  some  of  the  points 
been   raised,    Intends   to   int.^ 
amendment  that  would  limit  thi  i 
of  time  a  Senator  can  spend  on 
suit  of  unearned  income.  It  ' 
highly  possible  for  any  Senator 
half  his  time  supervising  and  n 
a  portfolio  of  assets,  analyzing 
praising  their  relative  return 
ment,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
at  all  be  limited.  I  think. 
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need  language  that  will  place  a  limita- 
tion on  the  time  expended  by  a  Senator 
on  unearned  income,  because  there  Is  a 
limitation  being  accepted  on  earned  in- 
come, and  I  think  some  limitation  must 
be  placed  on  the  time  spent  on  outside 
pursuits  in  earning  Income  when  we  have 
accepted  this  very  substantial  pay  ad- 
justment. 

So,  possibly  sometime  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  hope  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  managers  of  the  bill  that  will 
sunply  say,  in  essence,  that  a  Senator 
could  not  spend  time  on  unearned  in- 
come, so-called,  in  managing  a  portfolio 
managing  farms,  and  managing  rental 
properties  and  so  forth,  that  would  in 
any  way  detract  from  his  ability  or  would 
be  mconslstent  with  the  conscientious 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  I  think 
It  is  possible  for  a  Senator  to  prove  ex- 
penditure of  time  in  many,  many  differ- 
ent ways.  A  Senator  should  not  abuse  his 
6-year  term  by  spending  a  lot  of  time 
earning  money  in  the  unearned  income 
route. 

This  particular  Senator  has  limited  his 
time     by     simply     appointing     Arthur 
Andersen  to  do  the  accounting.  Stein  Roe 
and  Farnham  to  do  the  investment  coun- 
seling, and  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  to  be  custodian  and  manager    I 
have  totaled  up  the  total  amount  of  time 
on  an  estimated  basis  by  consulting  those 
who  have  worked  with  me.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois,  in  10  years,  has  spent  less 
than  I  percent  of  his  time  in  managing 
that  portfolio,  and  has  delegated  that 
authority  and  responsibility  to  others  I 
think  it  is  possible  for  most  of  us  to  es- 
tablish such  a  limitation. 
f  *^-  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
leel  that  it  is  possible  for  those  with  a 
substantial  Income  to  do  the  same  thing' 
Does  the  Senator  feel  they  will  follow 
the  same  code? 
Mr     PERCY.    I    oppose    the    Muskle 

amendment,  because  I  do  not 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to  see 
tl^  Senator's  amendment  in  writing  but 
ofThand,  I  do  not  see  any  special  objec- 
tion in  the  wording  he  gave  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  where  it  is  not  a  substantial 
part  of  a  Senator's  time  that  is  taken  to 
do  that. 

But  I  certainly  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  I  will  have  the 
amendment  ready  in  the  morning  and 
will  be  happy  to  share  it  with  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill  to  see  if  they  feel 
this  helps  solve  one  of  the  problems  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  has  raised 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  still  would  not 
affect 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  we  are  trying  to 
determine  is,  how  can  we  find  a  way 
having  accepted  a  fairly  large  adjust- 
ment in  salary,  to  assure  the  American 
public  they  are  having  a  full-Ume  Sena- 
tor on  duty. 

There  are  various  ways  to  do  it,  roll- 
call  votes,  how  much  time  we  spend  in 
committee,  how  conscientious  we  are 
about  serving  our  constituency. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  Senator  has  much 
time  to  do  other  things.  This  Senator 
resigned  the  first  year  in  the  Senate  from 
every  single  board  he  served  on  with  one 
exception,  the  University  of  Chicago  that 
I  have  been  on  for  25  years,  and  I  have  a 
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very  poor  attendance  at  those  board 

meetings.  But  there  is  no  corporate  or 

"^iSf  ^*^"^"^  ^  '^°"^^  possibly  keep 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  thinking  about,  since 
we  put  a  limitation  of  15  percent  on 
earned  income,  what  he  has  in  mind  is 
to  try  to  balance  that  a  little  on  the  un- 
earned Income  so  the  public  wiU  see  that 
those  who  have  unearned  incomes  will 
not  spend  undue  time  on  their  invest- 
ments or  in  handling  their  business  that 
woiild  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
their  duties  In  the  Senate 

ytr  PERCY.  I  feel  that  what  is  good 
for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander  and 
in  this  case  those  who  have  assets  and 
money  to  work  with  should  not  then 
have  the  freedom  to  use  their  time  when 
there  is  a  restriction  on  time  on  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Properly  worded  I 
can  see  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Senators  should  be  honor 
bound  not  to  spend  their  time  making 
money,  but  to  spend  their  time  being  es- 
sentially U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  amendment 
Is  properly  worded,  if  it  can  be  worded  to 
accomplish  that,  I  would  see  no  special 
objection  to  it.  I  think,  from  my  stand- 
point, I  would  be  inclined  to  accept  it 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Although  I  believe 
most  people  in  the  Senate  in  that  cate- 
^?!I  ^^^  ??°^®  "  ^®^  following  the  policy 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  niinols 
which  is  employing  the  services  of  others 
to  perform  those  duties  for  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yieldmg. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  groping  in  an 
area  where  we  find  It  difficult  to  find  anv 
definition.  For  instance,  it  has  been  said 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  should  spend 
virtuaUy  all  their  time  on  being  a  Sen- 
ator. 

Maybe  the  answer  lies  In  requiring  a 
number  of  hours  per  week  to  be  devoted 
to  senatorial  duties,  rather  than  looking 
at  the  other  side  and  saying  we  can  spend 
so  much  time  doing  something  other  than 
being  a  Senator. 

One  of  the  proposals  I  have  had  kick- 
ing around  for  some  time,  which  perhaps 
is  pertinent  at  this  point,  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  activities  that  take  a  Senator 
away  from  his  senatorial  duties,  if  that 
is  What  we  are  really  concerned  about 
now,  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the 
fact  of  other  activities  that  take  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  away  from  their  duties 
as  Senators,  perhaps  we  should  take  that 

?di  '^^^?2l^'^  °"*  ^^^  and  attach  It  to 
this  bill  that  will  make  it  Illegal  for  any 
sitting  Members  of  Congress  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  or  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  might  be  a 
wholesome  step  to  take. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  anything  has  taken 
more  time  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  It  has 
been  that  activity. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  It  would 
shorten  sessions  a  lot,  too,  and  It  might 
save  a  lot  of  time  in  debate,  because  when 
Members  of  Congress  become  candidates 
for  President  of  the  United  States  we 
have  a  lot  more  speaking  and  more  de- 
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bate,  and  we  have  some  measures  advo- 
cated that  might  not  be  advocated  if 
they  were  not  candidates. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  knows,  as 
do  I,  committee  sessions  suffer  both  in 
scheduling  and  in  content,  the  work  of 
the  Senate  becomes  diverted  Into  the  po- 
litical rhetoric  that  that  particular  can- 
didate feels  suitable  for  his  own  candi- 
dacy. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  the 
time  that  is  consumed  by  the  Senate,  or 
individual  Members  of  the  Senate,  per- 
haps the  most  constructive  single  thing 
we  can  do  is  make  it  Impossible  for  them 
while  sitting  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  conducting  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  not  want  to 
give  a  final  answer,  but  It  certainly  is  a 
valuable  point  the  Senator  has  raised.  I 
think  I  might  be  Inclined  to  go  along 
with  such  a  position,  If  It  arises. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve I  am  hearing  this.  I  cannot  believe 
we  are  sitting  here  talking  about  appear- 
ances when  we  have  the  appearances  of 
rats  in  a  cage. 

We  are  sitting  around  here  arguing 
about  a  piece  of  time,  a  piece  of  money, 
and  some  kind  of  log  on  our  time,  and 
where  is  our  faith  In  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

If  we  come  out  with  a  simple,  straight 
disclosure,  and  say,  "Here  is  where  I  was, 
here  is  where  I  spoke,  here  is  all  I  have 
got,  this  is  what  I  earn,"  have  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  got  enough  sense  to  make 
a  judgment  of  anything  on  their  own? 

We  are  talking  about  people  who  have 
been  elected  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
talking  about  whether  or  not  family 
farms  would  come  under  this  outside 
earned  income,  and  If  we  read  the  code, 
they  do,  and  we  cannot  interpret  it  any 
other  way.  I  do  not  care  what  the  report 
says. 

Furthermore,  If  the  report  does  not  say 
that  and,  in  fact,  the  farms — by  the  Sen- 
ate's definition — are  not  receiving  the 
material  participation  of  the  farm- 
owner,  then  the  tax  laws  tmder  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  will  not  work — if 
we  talk  about  Catch  22,  there  it  is.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  this 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  have  to  sell 
their  farms.  There  is  no  way. 

The  Senate  says  that  we  are  not  ma- 
terially participating,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  says  we  are  not,  and  yet  we  are 
making  the  decisions,  and  there  we  are, 
we  are  stuck. 

Beyond  that,  the  argximent  here  this 
afternoon  wanders  around  whether  we 
are  spending  too  much  time.  It  is  all 
right  to  spend  time  on  charity,  but  not 
if  it  is  for  ourselves. 

But  in  the  name  of  appearances,  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  public  up  in  this 
balcony,  I  would  make  a  judgment  on 
appearances. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  public  by  pass- 
ing a  resolution  like  this,  that  Is  arbi- 


trary, capricious,  has  no  mention  in  it. 
when  we  do  not  have  to  aggregate  gifts 
less  than  $35.  So  a  guy  comes  up  and 
lays  $34  on  our  desk  and  says,  "Happy 
birthday."  He  does  that  for  100  days 
and  he  has  done  a  pretty  good  service 
to  us.  But  we  do  not  have  to  aggregate 
it  because  it  Is  not  up  there. 

The  whole  thing  is  arbitrary,  these 
limits  of  income,  these  limits  of  time, 
$25,000.  Where  did  we  get  that  figure? 

I  can  see  people  on  my  staff  begging 
not  to  go  to  $25,000,  to  be  paid  $24,900, 
and  they  can  earn  $100,000  a  year  speak- 
ing on  my  behalf. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  trying  to 
tailor  a  code  for  moral  leaders  to  a  Har- 
ris poll  instead  of  looking  at  the  men 
and  women  who  may  be  elected  to  this 
thing,  and  who  are  elected  to  it  now,  and 
assuming  there  is  some  moral  character 
in  it,  at  least  one  of  us,  and  that  we  are 
capable  of  making  a  judgment,  basically 
honorable  and  ethical  men. 

That  is  the  appearance  we  want,  and 
no  amount  of  words  in  a  code  like  this 
and  no  time  logs  and  no  amount  of  any- 
thing else  will  achieve  that  xmtil  we  get 
to  a  canon  of  behavior  that  will.  In  fact, 
let  the  public  take  a  look  at  the  behavior 
of  the  men  in  this  body. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  mind  a  question  to  my  dis- 
tingiiished  colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  who  has  raised  a  very  impor- 
tant point  about  staff? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois if  he  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

One  other  area  in  which  I  think  there 
is  a  sense  of  unfairness  in  the  resolution 
that  the  committee  has  worked  on  faith- 
fully and  hard  and  diligently  is  in  the 
discrimination  as  to  staff  members.  An 
earning  limitation  is  put  down.  They  can 
earn  15  percent  of  their  salary  for  honor- 
aria and  speaking  fees  and  so  forth,  but 
not  professional  services. 

In  other  words,  there  are  many  law- 
yers on  the  staff  here.  If  a  lawyer  per- 
formed a  service  In  helping  another  staff 
member  write  a  will  and  that  staff  mem- 
ber wanted  to  pay  him  $50  or  $25,  that,  as 
I  understand  the  resolution,  would  be 
prevented.  He  could  not  make  such  a 
payment.  However,  staff  members  could 
go  out  and  get  speaking  engagements, 
and  so  forth,  and  write  books,  and  earn 
honoraria,  and  that  would  be  legal.  But 
how  many  times  does  a  staff  member 
have  an  opportimlty  to  do  that?  What 
they  have  are  professional  services. 

They  are  stiU  limited  by  15  percent. 
But  it  seems  grossly  unfair  not  to  per- 
mit them  in  their  own  time,  on  week- 
ends, or  nights,  to  perform  up  to  15 
percent  of  their  time  in  professional 
services;  and  many,  many  of  them  do 
that  today. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  Senators  to  allow  honoraria 
and  speaking  fees,  and  so  forth,  and  not 
permit  professional  services  to  be  used 
by  some  Senators  and  by  staff  members 
when  that  is  a  form  of  supplementary 
income  that  would  come  most  naturally 
to  them. 

So  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  In- 


tend to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
permit  that  kind  of  service  to  be  per- 
formed up  to  the  celling  and  limit  of 
15  percent.  I  think  15  percent  is  pretty 
small.  I  would  rather  see  it  higher,  frank- 
ly, but  I  think  we  all  do  accept  the  spirit 
of  some  earnings  limitation.  I  am  for 
that  spirit,  but  I  wtmt  to  be  fair,  so  that 
we  do  not  discriminate  against  staff,  who 
really  only  have  professional  services 
they  could  provide  as  a  means  of  supple- 
menting income,  not  speaking  engage- 
ments or  honoraria  or  fees  that  they 
might  receive  from  writing  books. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sat  on 
this  committee,  and  I  think  I  went 
through  most  of  its  deliberations. 

I  am  extremely  conscious  of  the  argu- 
ments being  made  by  Senator  Wallop 
and  Senator  Percy  and  many  others.  I, 
too,  am  a  man  of  some  property — not  as 
much  as  I  am  given  credit  for. 

For  years — 10  years  minimum — I  have 
reported  all  my  investments,  income  tax 
figures,  and  so  forth. 

One  thing  that  I  think  Is  being  over- 
looked in  this  debate  is  that  we  do  have 
a  basic  structure  which  is  essential,  and 
that  is  a  general  prohibition  against 
doing  anything  which  would  demean  us 
or  demean  the  Senate. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  that  be- 
cause it  is  very  important  that  we  hang 
onto  those  sections:  because  if  we  do, 
we  can  accommodate  almost  any  other 
reasonable  changes.  I  will  give  two  ex- 
amples. 

We  have  discussed  conflict  of  Interest 
a  great  deal.  I  refer  Senators  to  page  27. 
line  3.  It  is  only  5  lines,  and  I  shall 
read  It: 

A  Member,  ofBcer,  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  not  receive  any  compensation,  nor 
shall  he  permit  any  compensation  to  accrue 
to  his  beneficial  Interest  from  any  source, 
the  receipt  of  which  would  occur  by  virtue  of 
influence  Improperly  exerted  from  his  posi- 
tion as  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee. 

That  subsumes  everything  In  the  con- 
flict of  interest.  Look  at  "Gifts,"  page  21, 
lines  15  to  21: 

No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  solicit  or  accept  a  present  or  future 
gift,  favor,  service,  or  anything  of  value  from 
any  person,  business,  or  other  entity  under 
circumstances  where  he  knows  by  the  exer- 
cise of  ordinary  care  that  such  gift,  favor, 
service,  or  thing  of  value  will,  might  tend  to, 
or  Is  Intended  to  affect  the  present  or  future 
performance  of  official  duties. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  explain  that. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
go  to  the  White  House  for  lunch? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  to  go  to  the  White  House  for 
lunch,  because  it  would  not  tend  to  affect 
the  present  or  future  performance  of  the 
Senator's  duty,  depending  upon  the  mind 
and  disposition  of  the  Senator.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  am  coming  to.  and  that 
is  why  I  ask  that  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  complete  my  argument. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  Senators, 
within  this  confine,  require  some  specifi- 
cations, and  that  is  why  we  inserted  the 
specifications — some  specifications  as  to 
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in 
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what  we  mean  by  these 
ities,  which  could  be  very 
Members  in  the  hands  of  an 
mittee  which  had  it  in  for 
is,  hence,  the  specificity  ... 
dealt  with  many  matters  in 
So  I  believe  that  the  way 
resolve  this  situation  is  to 
in  the  finite  details  that 
we  are  realistic  and  practical 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot 
Ing  about  15  percent.  I  do  _ 
Senator  Muskie  to  take  it 
ever  other  scheme  he  wants, 
reasonable    figure.    We    hai 
may  be  the  reasonable  figure 

sensus  of  the  Senate  can 

Similarly,  with  respect  to 
other  matter,  let  us  make 
tical  and  realistic,  but  let  us 
sonable  amount  of 

Members  are  not  cast 

general    statements    which 
Committee  can  use  against 
bring  them  up  on  trial  and 
penalties  if  they  believe  c^.. 
general  statements  is  violated 
that  is  the  way,  the  only  w 
we  can  fashion  this  code. 

As  a  member  of  the 

listened  with  deep  attention 
leagues.  I  am  going  to  p 
dozen  amendments  of  my 
nection    with    things    we 
picked  up,  which  seem  unwise 
tical,  and  I  will  vote  for 
ments.  But  let  us  collabc.„„.. 
obey  both  those  principles — oje 
eral  statement  which  gives 
Committee  a  handle  on  an, 
two,  as  much  specificity  as  h 
give  Members  a  guideline  for 
Where  Members  feel  that  . 
impractical  or  unrealistic,  let 
forward  with  their  amendmv 
think  they  will  find  that  most 
the  members  of  the  committeep 
includes  those  of  us  who  ma ' 
more  keenly  about  it  than 
will  be  generous  and  „^^. 
trying  to  write  the  specific 

In  addition,   there  is  no 
this;  if  we  take  all  week,  it 
This  je  the  right  exercise  to 
It  is  an  open,  public 
situation. 

PinaUy,  I  should  like  to  close 
If  we  are  going  to  adjust 
what  a  man  who  is  a  blue- 
or  a  normal  white-collar  „« 
forget  it.  We  are  getting  $5. 
We  were  getting  $44,000  beforfe 
of  magnitude,  that  is  high  lev 
must  assimie  that  the  public 
Ing  us  high  level  people,  or, 
not,  at  least  we  want  them 
and  we  do  not  want  to  d: 
level  people  from  coming 
easily  could. 

Within  those  parameters, 
mind  that  that  is  big  mone3 
whether   it   is   $25,000  plus 
$8,000  plus  $57,000,  the  order 
tude  is  the  same.  At  that 
with  the  Senator  that  we 

to  the  fact  that  the  

have  some  sense  and  a  sense  .- 
tive  and  a  sense  of  proportio  i 
we  can  work  it  out  upon  those 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am 
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to     the     distinguished     Senator    from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  purpose,  and  I  certainly  have  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  committee 
worked  long  and  hard.  But  I  do  question 
the  thrust  of  It.  The  thrust  of  what  Is 
written  here  Is  accusatory  In  nature. 

I  agree  that  the  conflict-of-interest 
section  generally  Is  pretty  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  arrive  at  arbitrary 
figures,  and  the  outside  earned  income 
figure  Is  the  one  that  concerns  me  at 
this  moment. 

I  Intend  to  offer  amendments,  because 
I  see  that  the  legal  profession,  bless  their 
hearts,  have  seen  to  It  that  they  are 
exempt  from  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  code  and  others  of  us  are  not.  Even 
though  it  is  not  the  intent,  that  is  what 
the  language  says;  and  if  somebody  In- 
terprets language,  the  language  in  the 
resolution  will  be  the  prevailing  language, 
I  do  not  doubt. 

The  fact  is  that  one  could  write  a  book 
while  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  earn 
mcome  from  it.  One  could  sit  In  his 
office  all  day  long  and  wheel  and  deal 
in  real  estate  and  earn  income.  But  in  the 
farm  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
are  referring  to,  you  are  caught  between 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  rules  of 
the  income  tax  people. 

Throughout  this  there  are  areas  that 
are  completely  arbitrary,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  serve  the  interests  of  a  code 
of  conduct.  That  is  my  only  point. 

I  do  not  question  the  attitude  of  the 
committee  that  wrote  it  or  anything  else 
but  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  taking  the 
wrong  tack,  and  I  would  like  for  the 
Senate  at  this  moment  to  think  If  we 
have  to  follow  the  House— I  keep  hear- 
mg  the  argument  raised  that  the  House 
has  done  it  and,  therefore,  we  must  I 
wonder  If  there  Is  not  time  yet  for  us  to 
consider  another  route,  a  time  in  which 
we  would  consider,  much  as  the  judici- 
ary has,  a  canon  of  conduct  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  not  part  of  the 
rules  but  guided  by  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, flushed  out  by  the  Ethics  Committee, 
perhaps  using  the  concept  that  Senator 
Roth  intends  to  propose  of  having  an 
outside  commission  be  able  to  make  the 
determination  of  facts,  and  the  Senate 
make  the  judgment  as  to  what  the  pun- 
ishment should  be. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  follow  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  I 
do  not  even  think  the  press  expects  us 
to.  Maybe  the  Washington  Post  does,  but 
they  have  not  read  Senate  Resolution  110 
either  because  they  think  we  have  all 
our  unearned  Income  in  blind  trusts 
where  it  is  expressly  forbidden. 

But  there  is  an  opportunity  right  now 
for  us  to  begin  to  contemplate  taking 
another  course  which  will  be  just  as 
visible,  do  just  as  much  for  the  public 
perception,  and  do  more  for  us  as  men  of 
honor,  and  make  us  more  visible  In  what 
we  are  tr^-ing  to  do. 

I  do  not  think,  I  really  do  not  think, 
there  is  a  moment  when  we  ought  to  re- 
act to  a  poll  and  to  the  posturings  of 
moral  elitists  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  role  of  the  Senate  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
25  or  30  years. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  are  no  questions,  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  at- 
tention to  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  taken  for  the  quorum 
call  not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  7  minutes  to  speak  on  a 
resolution  which  I  wish  to  submit,  and 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  under  the 
time  limits  applicable  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  122— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
INDIA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  122 

Whereas,  Americans  believe  that  support 
for  representative  Institutions  and  Individual 
rights  Is  an  Important  objective  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  the  effective  functioning  of  demo- 
cratic societies  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is 
of  deep  and  permanent  Interest  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies; 

Whereas,  the  largest  democratic  election  in 
history,  Involving  more  than  200  million  citi- 
zens casting  thfelr  free  ballot,  was  recently 
held  in  the  Republic  of  India :  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  Section  1.  That  the  Senate  con- 
gratulate the  free  people  of  the  Republic  of 
India  for  the  successful  holding  of  their 
recent  parliamentary  elections. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  directed  to  provide  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Acting  President  cf  India. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  distto- 
gulshed  colleagues  in  allowing  me  a  mo- 
ment to^  propose  that  we,  in  the  Senate, 
pause  to  record  an  extraordinary  event — 
the  largest  free  election  in  world  history. 

This  past  weekend  in  the  Republic  of 
India  some  200  million  persons  partici- 
pated in  an  historic  vote,  a  vote  which 
reaffirmed  India's  status  as  we  have  come 
to  know  it — and  did  know  it— as  the 
world's  largest  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  two  things  took  place  in 
India  this  last  weekend.  I  think  they  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  headline  in  the 
Washington  Star,  which  states  suc- 
cinctly, "Gandhi  Loses;  India  Civil  Lib- 
erties Restored." 

The  point  to  note  about  this  election  is. 
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first,  that  It  took  place.  It  was  a  free  elec- 
tion, and  the  largest  number  of  persons 
ever  voting  In  a  free  election  partici- 
pated. 

The  second  point,  and  one  easily  over- 
looked, is  that  India  has  in  these  days 
passed  the  critical  test  of  a  democratic 
society:  it  has  changed  the  party  gov- 
erning the  state  by  a  free  electoral 
process. 

We  have  heard,  this  last  year,  much 
talk  of  the  American  Bicentennial  and 
of  our  Revolution  in  1776.  Yet  there  is  a 
sense  In  which  the  American  Revolution 
took  place,  not  In  1776,  but  inlSOl  when, 
for  the  flrst  time  under  our  party  system, 
the  party  in  office  lost  power  and  freely 
transferred  the  reins  of  Government  to 
the  party  that  had  won. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  American 
Revolution  occurred  in  this  city  in  March 
of  1801  when  John  Adams  turned  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  Treasury  and  the 
Army  over  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
went  back  to  Quincy,  Mass.,  thinking 
he  had  been  a  failure  when.  In  fact, 
he  had  created  democracy  In  the  modem 
world. 

That  has  happened  In  India.  It  has  not 
happened  In  many  other  societies.  Of  all 
the  nations  that  achieved  Independence 
from  colonial  rule  after  the  Second 
World  War  only  a  handful,  six  by  my 
count,  have  ever  changed  ruling  parties 
by  free  election. 

India,  incomparably  the  largest,  has 
now  done  so,  and  It  has  done  so  with  an 
extraordinary  assertion  that  democracy, 
that  liberty,  that  civil  rights,  and  civil 
liberties  are  not  a  luxury  of  the  rich. 
They  are  in  every  sense  a  necessity  of  all 
peoples,  the  poor  not  the  least;  if  any- 
thing, the  poorest  need  them  most. 

Mr.  President,  this  remarkable  occur- 
rence is  of  significance  to  us  because  it 
reminds  us  that  democratic  ideals  and 
democratic  procedures  can  still  be  a 
powerful  force  in  the  Uves  of  men  and 
nations,  and  that  peoples,  once  having 
experienced  the  political  life  of  free 
choice  and  free  debate,  are  loath  indeed 
to  surrender  it— that  they  are  prepared 
to  risk  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor  to  preserve  It. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  our  own  democ- 
racy has  been  strengthened  by  these 
events  half  way  around  the  world.  As 
one  who  once  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  United  States  as  its  Ambas- 
sador to  India,  it  is  with  special  satis- 
faction that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  the  passage  of  this  resolution  of 
congratulations  to  the  Indian  people 
upon  the  successful  conclusion  of  their 
parliamentary  elections. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  has  taken  a  very  fine  initiative, 
very  much  in  character.  He  was  himself 
a  most  creditable  Ambassador  to  India, 
and  he  knows  that  country  very  well, 
and  he  knows  so  very  weU  the  history  of 
our  doctrmes  of  freedom  in  his  profes- 
sorial life  and  In  his  personal  and  polit- 
ical life. 

In  return,  I  would  like  to  assure  my 
colleague  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  am  glad 
he  has  had  it  referred  to  us.  It  Is  some- 
thing we  should  do  deliberately.  I  wUl 
ao  my  utmost  to  bring  about  eariy  but 
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very  thoughtful  action  on  so  fine  an 
initiative  as  he  has  authored. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  cher- 
ished colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  code  of  official  conduct  for 
the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  from  the  time  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  me  3  minutes' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    92 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
shortly,  I  think,  propose  an  agreement 
to  vote  on  the  issues  we  have  been  debat- 
ing. Before  we  do  so,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
amendment  No.  92,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing it  an  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
that  amendment  which  I  submit  for  that 
purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  92 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  24  on  page  26. 

Renumber  proposed  rules  XLV  through  L 
(and  cross  references  thereto)  as  XLIV 
through  XLIX,  respectively. 


The  second  amendment  would  strike  the 
Committee's  recommended  limitations  and 
would  stress  current  legal  Umlts  and  disclo- 
sure, the  amendment: 

1)  strikes  out  the  entire  proposed  Rule  44 
and  would  thus  remove  the  15%-of-saIary 
limitation  on  outside  "earned"  income  as  de- 
fined by  the  Committee,  thereby  treating  all 
permissible  outside  income  in  the  same  man- 
ner; 

2)  preserves  the  pubUc  disclosure  require- 
ments contained  In  Rule  42  of  the  Commit- 
tee's proposal; 

3)  leaves  standing  the  proposed  conflict  of 
Interest  provision  contained  in  Rule  45  of 
the  Committee's  proposal  Including  the  pro- 
hibition against  providing  professional  serv- 
ices for  compensation: 

4)  leaves  standing  those  sections  now  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  limiting  honoraria  income  which  Con- 
gressmen may  receive  to  an  annual  total  of 
$25,000  and  a  maximum  of  $2,000  per  speech. 


planatlon,  which  will  Indicate  to  Sen- 
ators who  read  the  Record  v/hat  the  sec- 
ond amendment  would  accomplish  If  ap- 
proved. 

With  that,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  propound  the  time 
agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  . 

I  ask  Senator  Muskie  this  question: 
Did  I  correctly  understand  amendment 
No.  92  as  being  the  amendment  which  we 
really  have  been  talking  about,  for  the 
most  part,  during  the  last  2  days,  to  wit, 
the  amendment  that  would  remove  the 
15-percent  limitation,  thus  leaving  the 
present  law  obtaining?  For  example,  that 
there  would  still  be  a  limitation  of  $25,- 
000  on  outside  earned  Income,  which  In- 
cludes honoraria,  with  a  maximum  per 
honorarium  of  $2,000? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct,  and  of 
course  in  addition  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the.jDresent  law  would  apply 
to  honoraria  of  any  kind,  so  that  If  the 
second  amendment  is  approved,  the  ef- 
fect would  apply  to  honorarlimi  income 
the   disclosure   requirements,   plus   the 
higher  limit  which  exists  in  present  law 
of  $25,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could 
not  affect  present  law,  I  do  not  beUeve, 
by  this  resolution. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.   MUSKIE.  So  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  eliminate  the  restric- 
tions on  honorarium  income  in  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  leaving  in  effect  the  re- 
strictions that  exist  in  the  present  law. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right.  So 
my  understanding  is  correct,  then,  is  It 
not,  may  I  ask  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine,  that  amendment  No.  92  is  not  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment that  we  have  been  discussing,  even 
though  that  amendment  has  not  been 
pending?  We  have  all  been  referring  to 
the  second  amendment  as  the  amend- 
ment that  eliminates  the  15 -percent  limit 
on  outside  earned  income,  and  this  is 
that  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Amendment  No.  92  was  introduced  last 
week,  it  was  printed  last  week,  and  it  is 
the  only  amendment  that  was  introduced 
last  week,  and  the  one  we  have 'been 
debating. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  time  agreement 
which  we  will  be  proposmg.  and  to  which 
I  agree,  will  provide  for  a  vote  first  on 
the  pending  amendment,  which  we  have 
been  debating  for  2  days,  and  a  second 
vote  on  the  amendment  which  I  have 
just  inserted  In  the  Record  with  an  ex- 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  5  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  up  or  down  on  amendment  No. 
93,  which  is  the  pending  amendment; 
that  no  tabling  motion,  of  course,  be  in 
order;  and  that  no  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  In  order; 

That  immediately  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  amendment  No.  93,  there  be  a 
limitation  of  1  hour  of  debate  on  amend- 
ment No.  92,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  author  of  amend- 
ment No.  92,  Mr.  Muskie,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ; 

Provided  further,  that  the  final    15 

minutes  of  that  1  hour  of  debate  be 

allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 

MusKiE) ; 

Provided  further,  that  at  the  hour  of 
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6:15  p.m.,  which  would  be 
tion  of  the  1  hour  of 
proceed  to  vote  up  or 
tabling    motion    in    order 
amendments  in  order, 
debate  in  order — on 

I  have  cleared  this 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  Mr.  Muskie  and  I 
it  with  the  Senators  who 
pals  in  the  offering  of  the 
ments  and  the  distinguished 
leader  having  been 
that  this  request  has 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  th^ ) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr. 
the  right  to  object,  and  I 
I  commend  the  majority 
distinguished  Senator 
arriving  at  this 
to  establish  a  regularity  in 
ings  tomorrow.  There  is  no 
this  side.  I  have  consulted 
cipals   involved   in   these 
ments,  and  with  Senator 
know  of  no  other  objection 
therefore  will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the 
lows: 

Ordered,  That  at  the  hour 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1977  the 
consideration   of   Amendment 
Res.  HO,  with  the  time  unti; 
equally  divided  and  controlled 
tor  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
tor  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsoi  i 
the  hour  of  6  p.m.  the  Senate 
on    the    amendment    No.    93 
amendment    to    amendment 
order: 

Ordered  further.  That 
on  the  amendment  No.  93 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of 
92.  and  that  debate  on  the 
limited  to  one  hour  to  be 
and  controlled  by  the  Senate  ■ 
(Mr.  Muskie)  and  the  Senator 
sin  (Mr.  Nelson)   provided  tht|t 
minutes  be  allocated  to  the 
Maine,  at  the  conclusion  of 
ate  proceed  to  vote  on  ame 
and  that  no  amendment  to 
92  be  In  order. 

Provided  further.  That 
on  amendment  No.  92  the 
nectlcut   (Mr.  Welcker)   be 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  thank  the  distinguished 
Maine,  the  author  of  the  _ 
the  distingxiished  Republica|i 
all  other  Senators  who  have 
in  the  discussions  leading 
agreement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr 
like  to  express  my  appreciation 
the  distinguished  majority  . 
imderstanding  in  scheduling 
these  votes.  I  think  there  ha  > 
debate  and  there  is  more 
tomorrow.  I  gather  that  wi 
suming  action  about  1:30 
tomorrow  afternoon. 


Presic  snt 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UlfTIL 
AND   SPECIAL   ORDERS 
MORROW 


\r 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
by  way  of  answering  the 
Senator,  I  ask  unanimous 
when  the  Senate  completes 
today  It  stand  in  recess 
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President, 

distinguished 

consent  that 

its  business 

until  1  p.m. 


tomorrow;  that  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
imder  the  standing  order.  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  Mr.  Roth  each  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes;  that  there  then 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  imtil  the  hour  of  2 
pjn.,  with  statements  limited  therein  to 
5  minutes  each,  and  that  at  the  hour  of 
2  p.m.  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOKK     DIVIDING     TIME     FOR     DEBATE     TOMORROW 
BETWEEN    2    P.M.   AND    5   P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  if  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
agree  at  this  point  also — if  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  also  agree — that  the 
debate  between  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  and 
the  hour  of  5  p.m.  tomorrow  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Muskie  and  Mr. 
Nelson. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  that  is  an  excel- 
lent suggestion.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    PROHIBITING   CONSIDERATION   OF   RESOLtT- 
TIONS    UNDER    THE    RULE   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  resolu- 
tions come  over  under  the  rule  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's 
statement  of  the  program  and  related 
colloquy  occurred,  all  of  which  is  printed 
in  today's  Record  just  prior  to  the  re- 
cess, by  order  of  the  Senate.) 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  WEICKER 
UPON  DISPOSITION  OF  TWO  AMENDMENTS  BY 
SENATOR    MUSKIE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  two  amendments  by 
Mr.  MxTSKiE,  Mr.  Weicker  be  recognized 
to  call  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  our  understanding  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  that  I  promulgated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  state  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  request  now  pending. 
I  believe  we  are  In  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Termessee  of  the 
request  put  by  the  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  no  amendments  to  the  two 
Muskie  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which,  of  course,  we  can 
always  do,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
properly  asked;  but  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  time  for  the  two  Muskie  amend- 
ments, without  an  intervening  tabling 
motion,  without  amendment  and  without 
further  debate,  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
these  amendments  as  otherwise  pre- 
scribed in  the  unanimous-consent  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct,  with  the  understanding  that 
a  Senator  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi  in  either  event  or  both. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  with  the  further 
understanding,  as  declared  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  If  other  amendments 


are  not  controversial;  if  they  are  worked 
out  with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  by 
unanimous  consent,  they  may  be  quickly 
taken  up  and  disposed  of  quickly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair  if  that  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Parliamentarian 
with  respect  to  my  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Again.  If  a 
quorum  c£dl  should  develop  at  5  o'clock, 
or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  quonmi  call 
should  be  imderway  at  5  o'clock,  then 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  first  vote, 
which  would  be  on  amendment  No.  93, 
there  would  be  1  hour  of  debate  on 
the  second  amendment,  amendment  No. 
92,  so  that  the  vote  thereon  would  not 
necessarily  occur  at  6: 15,  but  it  would,  in 
any  event,  occur  at  the  expiration  of  the 
1  hour  of  debate  on  amendment  No.  92. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

I  believe  that  about  winds  it  up  ex- 
cept for  a  couple  of  requests  here. 
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REREFERRAL  OF  NOMINATION  OF 
FRANK  PRESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Friday,  March  18.  1977,  the 
nomination  of  Frank  Press  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology was  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation.  As  in  executive  session,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
referral  be  vitiated  and  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  Mr.  Bartlett  and 
Mr.  Roth  will  be  recognized  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  2  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  hour  of  2  p.m.,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  code  of  con- 
duct resolution,  at  which  time  the  ques- 
tion will  be  on  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ment No.  93  by  Mr.  Muskie,  which  is  the 
pending  amendment.  -There  will  be  3 
hours  of  debate  equally  divided  on  that 
amendment.  Of  course,  the  debate  may 
allude  to  the  second  amendment,  amend- 
ment No.  92,  if  Senators  so  wish  to  direct 
their  attention  thereto. 

At  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  a  vote  will  occur 
on  the  adoption  of  amendment  No.  93. 
which  is  the  pending  amendment.  No 
amendment  thereto  will  be  in  order.  No 
tabling  motion  in  relation  thereto  will  be 
in  order,  and  no  further  debate  after  the 
hour  of  5  p.m.  will  be  in  order. 


Upon  the  disposition  of  amendment 
No.  93.  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate  on 
amendment  No.  92 — that  is  Mr.  Muskie's 
second  amendment — which  is  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  15-percent 
limitation  on  outside  earned  income,  an 
amendment  to  which  most  Senators  have 
been  directing  most  of  their  remarks  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  1  hour  of 
debate,  and  with  Mr.  Muskie  having  the 
last  15  minutes,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  up  or  down  an  amendment  No. 
92  with  no  amendment  thereto  in  order, 
with  no  tabling  motion  in  order,  and  with 
no  further  debate  in  order.  That  will  be 
an  up  or  down  vote. 

Does  any  Senator  misunderstand  me 
to  the  point  that  he  would  like  to  make 
an  observation  or  ask  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  stated  the  agreement  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
last  we  discussed  the  possibility  of  the 
Weicker    amendment   being    the    next 
pending  amendment.  I  believe  there  is 
now  entered  a  unanimous-consent  order 
that    provides    that    the    two    Muskie 
amendments  will  not  be  laid  aside  in 
preference  to  any  other  amendment  ex- 
cept the  Weicker  amendment.  Might  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
at  this  time  to  agree  that  the  Weicker 
amendment  would  be  the  next  pending 
business    following    the    disposition    of 
these  two  amendments? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  indeed 
If  I  could,  before  I  get  to  that,  may  i 
ask  this  question  so  that  everyone  will 
understand  the  situation  to  be  as  I  un- 
derstand it:  It  is  possible  that  at   the 
hour  of  5  p.m.,  a  quorum  call  could  be 
suggested  because  any  Senator  is  entitled 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  under 
the  Constitution,  and  all  time  having 
elapsed,  such  a  quorum  call  would  be  in 
order.  In  the  event  such  a  quorum  call  is 
requested,  this  would  mean,  then,  that 
the  vote  on  the  first  of  Mr.  Muskie's 
amendments,  the  vote  on  No.  93,  would 
"°^  reaUy  occur  at  5  pjn.  It  would  occur 
at  the  close  of  the  quorum  call.  Have  I  so 
worded  my  request  that  even  though  that 
eventuality  should  occur,   there  would 
still  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  second 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  The 
request  provides  that  the  second  vote 
will  come  at  6:15.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
1  hour  to  be  set  aside?  We  would  have 
to  rescind  that  part  of  the  request, 
.o^u  KpBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  re- 
S  ?o*Xl"^  included  that  in  my  request. 
Did  I?  Very  well.  Then  I  think  we  have 
10  provide  for  that  eventuality  because 
ZZl^^^^^^"^  *=*"  '°  occur.  Senators 
debate  °"*  °^  *  ^^^  ^°"^  °^ 

A^f}  ?®  modify  my  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, simply  by  amending  it  In  this  way: 
That  in  any  event,  whether  or  not  a 
quoruni  call  should  occur  at  5  p.m.,  there 

amendment,  amendment  No.  92,  to  be 
eouallv  divided  between  Mr.  Muskie  and 
Mr.  Nelson,  with  Mr.  Muskie  having  the 
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final  15  minutes  thereof,  and  that  upon 
the  expiration  of  that  hour,  or  if  it  is 
yielded  back,  which  I  doubt  that  it  wiU 
be,  the  vote  then  occiu-  up  or  down  on 
amendment  No.  92  with  no  tabling  mo- 
tion in  order,  no  amendment  thereto  in 
order,  and  no  further  debate  tiiereon 
being  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the   right   to   object,   it   is   conceivable 
under  the  form  that  the  majority  leader 
has  now  proposed,  and  I  am  wholly  in 
accord    with    it,    that   the   vote   could 
occur  before  6:15.  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  clear  on  the  Record  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  hold  us  to  the  6:15  time 
In  other  words,  if  the  time  is  yielded 
back,  which  is  inconceivable  but  pos- 
sible, then  the  vote  could  come  earlier 
than  6:15. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well,  Let 
ihe  restate  the  program. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  not  object  be- 
cause I  did  not  intend  to  object  to  the 
agreement.  But  as  I  understand  it  there 
is  no  prohibition  In  this  agreement  we 
have  just  entered  into  to  taking  up,  by 
unanimous  consent,  any  of  these  per- 
fecting amendments  that  some  of  us 
have  been  working  on  around  here  in 
this  time  frame,  if  it  is  agreeable.  This 
is  not  to  bar  any  of  those?  It  was  not  the 
majority  leader's  intention  that  if  we 
had  the  consent  and  were  ready  to  go, 
that  we  could  not  get  an  agreement  to 
take  up  in  slack  time  some  of  the  per- 
fecting agreements,  was  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  it  was  not. 
but  I  think  the  Senator  raises  an  Im- 
portant point.  The  vote  which  is  to  occur 
on  amendment  No.  93  was  specified  as 
occurring  up  or  down  at  5  p.m.  on 
amendment  No.  93,  with  no  amendment 
thereto  in  order.  J 

I  do  not  think  I  ruled  out  «iy 
amendments  except  at  that  point,  did  I, 
to  amendment  No.  93  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless  the 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment,  an 
amendment  thereto  would  not  be  in 
order.  Until  the  time  has  expired,  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  did  I  say 
no  amendment  would  be  in  order  to 
amendment  No.  93  when  the  hour  of  5 
o'clock  arrived? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator did  say  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  the 
Senator  would  have  to  have  imanimous 
consent  to  offer  an  amendment  prior  to 
that  hour  with  the  time's  not  having  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  intend 
to  rule  out  the  Senator's  opportunity,  if 
it  is  agreeable  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  to  offer  amendments  to  the  first 
amendment  during  the  first  3  hours  to- 
morrow by  unanimous  consent.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  imderstanding? 

The  way  I  phrased  the  request,  the 
vote  will  occur  on  amendment  No.  93  at 
5  o'clock.  The  time  will  not  have  expired 
until  5  o'clock.  My  request  provides  that 


no  amendments  be  in  order  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  MUSiOE.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
it  was  my  impression  that  we  would  not 
consider  amendments  during  that  time. 
I  have  not  focused  on  the  other  pos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  now  present 
on  the  floor.  If  there  is  a  possibility  that 
amendments  could  be  offered,  I  would 
like  first  to  check  with  him,  so  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  to  withhold  that  re- 
quest if  that  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  shall  just  not  raise 
the  issue  further.  If  it  comes  up,  we  shall 
discuss  it  tomorrow.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  agreement. 


RECESS  TO  1  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.m.  tomorrow.  - 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:50 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  March  22.  1977.  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  21, 1977 : 

Department  of  State 

Matthew  Nlmetz,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Herbert  J.  Hansell.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 

U.S.  Governor — International  Banks 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Internatlonl  Bank  for  Re- 
construction %nd  Development  for  a  term  of 
5  years;  a  Governor  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  6  years;  and 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  U.S.  Governor  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Jerome  Kiirtz,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  vice  Donald 
C.  Alexander,  resigned. 

Department  of  Defense 
David  Emerson  Mann,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  H 
Tyler  Marcy.  resigning. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Harry  K.  Schwartz,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Sol  Mosher,  resigned. 

Donna  Edna  Shalala,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  vice  Charles  J.  Orlebeke. 
resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  837, 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Isaacks,  Jr.,  463-09- 
6129FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  T.  Keefe,  Jr.,  022-16- 
2413FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roy  M.  Marthall,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  S.  Novaresl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ted  W.  Sorensen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 
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To  be  brigadier  geneiiil 
Col.  Richard  D.  Anderegg,  28i-26-4376FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Donald  H.  Balch.  009-18|8070FV,  Air 

Col.  Milton  J.  Eberle.  307-2845988FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Sloan  R.  GUI.  XXX-XX-XXXX|V.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 
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Col.  Thomas  J.  Gregory,  055-22-1 828FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Frank  E.  Humpert,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Lewis  E.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Samuel  K.  Lessey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 
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Col.  Martin  M.  Ostrow,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Albln  H.  Schweers,  482-1 6-8836FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joseph  L.  Shosld,  466-26-42 16FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Van  Housen,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 
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Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mirch 
the  day  the  Irish,  and  is  popfilarly 
those  who  wish  they  were 
brated  the  feast  of  the  patron 
Ireland,  St.  Patrick. 

During  the  Chicago  St.  Patrick 
Parade  Congressman  Annxjnz4> 
ticed  most  Americans  were 
touch  of  green  to  signify  they 
cial  place  for  the  spirit  that 
Irish.  That  spirit  brought  thi  i 
daughters   of   Ireland   to   th  s 
where  they  helped  build  a  lotion 
compassion,  imderstanding, 
tunity  for  all  people. 

The  warmth  and  wisdom  o 
is  apparent  in  every  aspect  o: 
life — it  is  art.  It  Is  politics,  anc , 
is  very  fiber.  We  can  only  hope  that 
qualities  will  prevail  in  Irelar  d 
WiSh  for  its  people  an  end  to  vii  dence 
the  restoration  of  the  prlncipl(  s 
St.  Patrick  himself  was  dedicated 

I  could  not  permit  this  joy  )us 
pass  without  making  referenc  ; 
cident  which  occurred  on  thp 
of  my  becoming  a  Member  of 
body  when  our  then  majority 
today,  our  distinguished  Speaker 
J.  O'Neill,  Jr.  approached  me 
of  the  House  engulfing  me  ii 
and  lifting  me  off  the  floor 
we  are  happy  to  have  you  here 
from  them  on  everything  has 
up. 

I  have  been  most  fortunate 
with,  working  with,  and  socia 
another  great  son  of  Irelanc 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  Regrettably 
Lord  did  not  permit  him  to  be 
celebrate  this  St.  Patrick's 
was  present  if  not  in  body 
at  the  Chicago  St.  Patrick's 
where  the  Sons  of  St.  Patric  : 
In  his  honor  and  memory 

It  is  the  Boston  Irish  that  liy  a  stran- 
glehold on  the  claim  that  thei:  forebear- 
ers  were  the  first  to  march  in  such  a  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade,  4  years  before  the 
Hibernian  brothers  in  New  Yo  rk 

The  first  record  of  a  parfde 
Chicago  area  was  in  the 
when  "400"  Friendly  Sons  of 
marched  in  a  neighborhood 
led  by  an  Irishman  with 
name  of  Hercules  Mulligan 
garvan,  Coimty  Waterford. 
trade  a  tailor  and  a  close  frieiid 
American  Presidents. 

The  Chicago  St.  Patrick's  rtay  Parade 
is  now  an  annual  event  wl  ich  draws 
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thousands  of  spectators  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  parades  in  the  Chicago  area 
were  small  neighborhood  affairs  until 
later  when  they  were  consolidated  by 
Mayor  Daley  in  1956  and  the  parade 
route  was  changed  to  the  world-famous 
State  Street  with  each  year's  parade  be- 
coming larger  and  larger  until  today 
Chicago's  St.  Patrick  Day  Parade  is  the 
biggest  event  of  the  year  with  different 
Irish  societies  and  counties  dressed  in 
colorful  uniforms  with  other  ethnic 
groups  joined  in  their  native  garb  with 
a  touch  of  green  entertwined  in  their 
costumes. 

These  parade  festivals  were  peaceful 
affairs  usually.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, however,  there  was  an  enterprising 
barber  named  Mikel  Schwab  who  hung 
this  sign  in  his  shop  at  11  State  Street 
every  March  17  "Black  Eyes  Treated 
Here"  which  went  on  for  20  years — 
Mikel  and  his  son  after  him  made  a 
handsome,  purse  after  the  parade,  and 
the  day  following  it. 

Each  year  a  committee  of  civic  leaders 
coordinate  the  endeavors  of  the  parade 
whose  activities  have  grown  from  a  sin- 
gle parade  to  a  series  of  events  including 
a  colleen  contest,  a  coronation  ball,  and 
many  parade  awards  given  in  several 
categories. 

This  year's  theme  is  "A  Tribute  To  a 
Great  Irishman,  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley."  This  would  have  made  him  very 
proud.  Indeed,  no  man  ever  loved  a  pa- 
rade more  than  Mayor  Daley,  and  he 
encouraged  ethnic  peoples  living  in  and 
around  Chicago  to  parade  in  all  the  na- 
tional holidays  of  their  coimtries.  Mayor 
Daley's  four  sons,  Richard,  John,  Wil- 
liam, and  Michael  were  the  grand  mar- 
shalls  for  the  parade.  Dan  Lydon  was 
the  parade  coordinator;  1,000,000  people 
marched  along  with  100  floats  and  80 
marching  bands.  Ed  Brabec  was  gen- 
eral chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
Irish  blood,  but  each  year  for  the  past 
20  years  I  have  marched  proudly  in  the 
Chicago  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  with 
my  Irish  friends.  What  impresses  me 
most  about  the  parade  is  the  enthusiasm 
it  generates  among  all  the  residents  of 
Chicago — those  of  all  ethnic  back- 
grounds and  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  orly 
a  community  festival,  and  a  super  one, 
but  it's  renown  has  spread  so  that  the 
spirit  of  the  parade  encompasses  the 
entire  State  of  Illinois.  The  parade 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  strong  ties 
between  the  American  and  Irish  peoples 
that  remains  firmly  knotted  in  both  war 
and  peace. 

It  was  a  Brooklyn -bom  mathematics 
teacher,  the  late  Eamon  De  Valera,  who 
politically  and  militarily  led  the  Irish 
rebels  through  the  strife-torn  rebellion 


and,  finally,  to  independence  and  self- 
government. 

The  Irish  leaders  in  that  struggle  were 
careful  to  stress  that  their  effort  was 
aimed  not  at  creating  a  new  nation  but, 
rather,  at  reasserting  the  historic  in- 
alienable right  of  the  Irish  people  to  the 
control  of  their  Irish  destinies.  The  Irish 
declaration  of  independence  proudly 
stated; 

The  long  ustirpatlon  of  that  right  by  a 
foreign  peoples  and  governments  has  not 
extinguished  the  right,  nor  can  It  ever  be 
extinguished  except  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  people. 

This  same  strong  tradition  of  political 
independence  and  love  of  freedom  was 
infused  into  the  American  system  by 
those  immigrants  who  came  to  our 
shores.  The  early  history  of  America  is 
replete  with  the  names  of  Irish  immi- 
grants. Charles  Thompson,  an  Irishman, 
made  the  first  copy  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Another  Irishman, 
John  Dunlop.  printed  It.  A  third,  John 
Nixon,  read  it  publicly  for  the  first  time 
in  Philadelphia.  Lighthouse  Harry  Lee, 
said  that  his  regiment  should  properly 
be  called  the  "Irish  Magruders"  because 
361  of  the  731  foreign  bom  in  the  regi- 
ment were  Irishmen. 

Sixteen  of  Washington's  general  offi- 
cers were  Irish,  most  of  them  members 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  In 
fact,  George  Washington  was  "unani- 
mously adopted"  by  the  Society  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  when  it  was 
first  organized  in  Philadelphia  on  March 
16,  1771. 

In  the  American  democracy  the  Irish 
found  political  nobihty  and  a  productive 
channel  for  centuries  of  repressed  polit- 
ical ambitions.  They  quickly  recognized 
the  potential  for  political  gain  that  their 
numbers  represented  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  Irish  set  the  tone  for  the  immi- 
grant Polish,  Italians,  Jews,  Croatians, 
Lithuanians,  and  other  European  ethnic 
groups  that  followed.  Today,  in  similar 
fashions,  hispanic  and*blacks  are  con- 
solidating their  bases  of  political  power 
and  sending  their  representatives  to  city 
hall,  Washington,  and  State  capitols. 

With  political  power  comes  slow  often 
painful  social  advancement.  The  off- 
spring of  these  uneducated  Irish  immi- 
grants entered  American  universities 
and.  in  time,  gained  entry  into  American 
professions  and  corporations. 

Traditionally,  the  Irish  have  gravitated 
to  "people"  careers — fields  that  bring 
them  in  contact  with  others  where  their 
diplomatic  ways  and  magnetic  person- 
alities can  win  over  the  most  skeptical 
antagonists. 

Irish  leaders  during  the  rebellion  of 
1916  were  fond  of  reminding  their  people 
that  "England's  difficulties  are  Ireland's 
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opportunities."  It  can  truly  be  said  that 
Ireland's  preindependence  diflBculties — 
those  problems  that  pushed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen 
to  our  land — were  indeed  "America's  op- 
portunities." 

It  was  stated  best  during  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  Joe  Meegan,  executive 
director  of  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neigh- 
borhood Coimcil  of  Chicago,  and  Patrick 
O'Malley,  an  expatriot  of  Boston  and  the 
head  of  the  Automatic  Canteen  Corp.  and 
president  of  the  Chicago  Parish  District. 
Both  Joe  Meegan  and  Patrick  O'Malley 
have  lived  in  Chicago  for  many  years. 
We  were  discussing  Ireland  when  Joe 
Meegan  turned  and  said  to  me,  Johnny 
"Like  a  great  tree  that  never  eats  it's 
own  apples,  Ireland  raises  men,  and  the 
whole  world  plucks  them."  America  is 
fortunate  in  that  we  too  have  plucked 
from  Ireland.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  joining  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago in  this  particular  St.  Patrick's  Day 
celebration  was  an  exciting  experience 
for  me.  Members  of  the  Irish  Fellowship 
Club  slaHgd  the  day  with  a  memorial 
Mass  to  the  late  Mayor  Daley  at  old  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  Concelebrants  of  the 
Mass  were  five  close  friends  of  Mayor 
Daley's  family.  Msgr.  Daniel  O'Rourke, 
pastor  emeritus  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods, 
the  Reverend  John  J.  Lydon,  pastor  of 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord  Parish,  the  Rever- 
end Stephen  J.  O'Donnell,  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  Reverend  Gil- 
bert Graham,  O.P.,  and  the  Reverend 
Joseph  E.  Bowen,  S.J. 

His  Excellency,  John  Patrick  Cardinal 
Cody,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  and  a  fa- 
mous pulpit  orator,  heralded  Mayor 
Daley  for  his  strong  Christian  belief,  de- 
votion to  his  family,  and  the  great  con- 
tribution he  made  during  his  lifetime  to 
his  beloved  Chicago,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation. 

It  was  a  most  picturesque  sight,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  beautiful  St.  Patrick's 
Day  to  see  the  Chicago  flreboats  in  the 
distance  sending  a  cascade  of  green  spray 
skyward  from  Lake  Michigan  forming  a 
rainbow  over  the  city  as  the  sons  of  Erin 
strutted  down  Chicago's  State  Street  fol- 
lowing the  emerald  green  line  to  the 
strains  of  the  Shannon  Rovers  Pipers  as 
they  passed  the  Chicago  River  dyed  green 
for  the  occasion. 

Everything  this  day  in  Chicago  was 
green  from  the  youngsters  enjoying 
shamrock  green  milkshakes,  to  green 
beer  for  the  grownups. 

All  this  brought  to  mind  how  much 
richer  and  stronger  our  country  is  for  the 
Irish  people  who  settled  here.  This  is  a 
day  to  congratulate  those  persons  of  Irish 
heritage  who  have  contributed  their  qual- 
ities and  special  character  to  this  coun- 
try, and  to  those  who  have  successfully 
worked  to  symbolize  that  character  in 
our  Chicago  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Irish  Ameri- 
cans, the  Polish  and  Italian  peoples  pre- 
pared a  route  for  their  own  parade  on 
March  19  for  St.  Joseph's  Day  the  pa- 
tron saint  for  both  the  Italian  and  Polish 
peoples. 

To  our  Honorable  Speaker,  and  you  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  to  the  Irish- 
Americans  of  Chicago  and  all  those  who 
wish  they  were  Irish  on  this  glorious 
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day — A  Happy  St.  Patrick's  Day — Erin 
Go  Bragh. 


GIBBONS     TO      CONTINUE      TEAM- 
STERS-ERISA  HEARINGS  MARCH  24 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  announcing  for  the  Record  another 
hearing  on  enforcement  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act — 
ERISA.  The  hearing,  which  will  focus  on 
actions  involving  the  Teamsters'  Central 
States  Pension  Fund,  will  begin  at  8:30 
a.m.,  Thursday,  March  24,  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  hearing  room  in 
the  Longworth  House  OflBce  Building. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, IRS  Commissioner,  and  their  ex- 
perts on  the  administration  of  ERISA 
have  been  invited  to  testify.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  is  especially 
concerned  about  the  decision  to  revoke 
the  fund's  tax  exemption  and  subsequent 
reversal  of  that  decision  in  return  for 
promises  of  reform.  Questions  about  this 
matter  were  originally  pursued  by  sub- 
committee member  J.  J.  Pickle,  Demo- 
crat of  Texas. 

The  hearings  will  begin  in  open  ses- 
sion. The  subcommittee  will  take  all 
testimony,  including  written  statements, 
on  the  record. 


MEASURING  BASIC  HUMAN  NEEDS: 
A  PHYSICAL  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 
INDEX 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
widespread  current  measure  of  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  and  wealth  in  any  coim- 
try  is  the  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct. However,  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  these  average  GNP  figures 
mask  enormous  disparities  of  wealth  and 
income  within  countries.  They  are  poor 
indicators  of  the  actual  quality  of  life 
of  the  people  in  terms  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  basic  needs  for  food,  shel- 
ter, sanitation,  education,  and  other 
requirements  for  physical  well-being. 

The  lack  of  a  commonly  accepted  so- 
cial indicator  to  supplement  the  often 
misleading  GNP  figures  has  been  keenly 
felt  by  those  concerned  with  interna- 
tional development.  This  lack  has  been 
especially  noticeable  since  the  focus  of 
development  efforts  in  recent  years  has 
turned  to  programs  designed  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and 
the  satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs. 

Now,  the  Overseas  Development  Coun- 
cil— ODC — a  Washington-based  non- 
profit research  and  public  education  or- 
ganization, has  devised  a  physical 
quality  of  life  indicators,  or  PQLL 
which  attempts  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
more  accurate  measure  of  the  true  state 
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of  peoples'  physical  well-being.  The 
PQLI  is  derived  from  statistics  on  life 
expectancy,  infant  mortality,  and  liter- 
acy. According  to  the  ODC,  these  statis- 
tics are  important  not  only  in  and  of 
themselves  but  also  as  relatively  sensi- 
tive indicators  of  income  distribution, 
employment,  nutrition,  and  other  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  total  physical 
well-being. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  PQLI  is  in- 
cluded as  a  note  to  the  statistical  an- 
nexes of  ODC's  just-released  fifth  an- 
nual analysis  of  international  develop- 
ment issues,  "The  United  States  and 
World  Development:  Agenda  1977,"  by 
John  W.  Sewell  and  the  ODC  staff.  The 
explanation  and  the  accompanying 
tables  offer  an  intriguing  glimpse  into 
the  inadequacy  of  the  GNP  measure  and 
the  potential  for  a  more  socially  oriented 
yardstick. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  if  the  PQLI  is  the 
best  measure  of  this  sort  that  could  have 
been  devised;  ODC  itself  is  stiU  in  the 
process  of  refining  the  concept.  But  there 
is  little  question  that  this  kind  of  meas- 
ure has  been  long  overdue  and  that — 
whatever  Refinements  may  remain  to  be 
made— thelPQLI  is  a  usable,  and  most 
welcome,  addition  to  the  analytical  tools 
available  for\understanding  and  dealing 
with  poverty\ 

Accordingly,  I  insert  and  commend  to 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  issues  of  poverty  and  develop- 
ment, first,  an  article  on  the  PQLI  by 
Ann  Crittenden,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  13.  1977.  and 
second,  the  ODC's  explanatory  note  from 
its  agenda  1977: 

A  New  Index  on  the  Qualitt  or  Jjifk 
(By  Ann  Crittenden) 

For  years  economists  have  been  concerned 
that  traditional  measures  have  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  economic  growth 
on  the  lives  of  people. 

Progress  tends  to  be  described  in  the  crude 
shorthand  of  gross  national  product,  or  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  although  Increases 
In  G.N.P.  alone  reveal  nothing  about  whether 
life  Is  made  easier,  longer  or  richer  for  most 
individuals  in  a  society. 

Now  a  group  of  analysts  has  come  up  with 
a  new  measure  of  economic  development, 
designed  to  correct  the  omission  and  to  pro- 
vide a  simple  guide  to  development  planners, 
who  are  focusing  more  and  more  of  their 
efforts  on  meeting  the  "basic  human  needs" 
of  the  poor. 

The  newly  designed  "physical  quality  of 
life  index,"  conceived  by  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council,  a  Washington-based  eco- 
nomic research  organization,  is  a  composite 
measure  with  equal  weights  given  to  three 
indicators:  literacy,  life  expectancy  and  In- 
fant mortality. 

The  assumption  Is  that  progress  In  these 
areasWlU  Indicate,  at  least  roughly,  how  far 
a  country  or  region  has  gone  in  satisfying  the 
most  fundamental  needs  of  Its  people — ^the 
needs  that  relate  directly  to  their  quality  of 
life. 

"It  gives  us  a  stereoscopic  view — a  way  of 
looking  behind  the  facade  of  the  G.N.P. 
numbers,"  claims  James  P.  Grant,  president 
of  the  council  and  a  former  Deputy  Asssistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Kennedy. 

Measuring  countries  on  the  P.Q.L.I.  scale, 
the  council  team  has  uncovered  some  fasci- 
nating comparisons.  For  example,  Algeria, 
which  boasts  of  its  socialist  orientation  and 
which  has  an  annual  per  capita  Income  of 
$710.  has  half  the  P.Q.L.I.  of  Sri  Lanka,  a 
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crowded   Island   nation  with   a 
O.N.P.  of  only  $180. 
Country  (ranked  by  size  of  per 
national  product) 


Kuwait    

United  States. 

Netherlands 

Gabon   

Iran   

Taiwan    

Algeria 

Malaysia 

Cuba   

South  Korea.. 

India   — 

Sri  Lanka 


(Source:  Overseas  Developmen:  Council). 
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Indeed,  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka 
"poorest"  nations  In  the  world 
per  capita  output,  live  longer  and 
er  literacy  rates  than  the  citizen  i 
all    other    developing    countries. 
Iran,  with  a  per  capita  Income  of 
oll-rlch  Kuwait,  whose  national 
amounts  to  a  whopping  $11,770 

The    P.QX.I.    can    be    vised 
changes  over  time  as  well  as 
achievement.  The  Index  shows, 
that  between  the  1960's  and  the 
Improved  the  lot  of  Its  people 
In   spite   of   abrupt   shifts   In 
strategy  and  erratic  growth  rates 

Similarly,  the  index  can  reveal 
contrasts    within    nations, 
and    among    various    ethnic 
black  Americans  have  a  P.Q.L.I 
to  that  of  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong 
Caribbean   nations,   while  white 
have   an   Index   of  97,   topped 
residents     of     Denmark,     Iceland , 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Japan 

While  the  Index  does  seem  to  be 
coordinated    In    national    Income 
standout  cases  like  Sri  Lanka  and 
em  Indian  state  of  Kerala  do 
Mr.    Grant   maintains,    that 
alone  can  have  an  Impact  on  well 

Both  of  these  Impoverished 
free  education,  cheap  medical 
the  case  of  Sri  Lanka,  a  free 
the  basic  food,  to  everyone. 

The   Council   economists   admit 
P.Q.L.I.  Is  still  a  somewhat  crude 
warn  that  It  should  not  be  used 
They  are  working  to  refine  the 

The  concept  Is  being 
Council's  1977  agenda  on  the 
and  world  development.  A  copy  of 
which  will  be  released  In 
week,  was  made  available  to  The 
Times.  It  contains  a  review  of 
ment  Issues  and  events  of  the  last 
and  describes  policy  choices  novt 
to  the  Carter  Administration. 
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In  recent  years,  International 
agencies   and   economic    planners 
countries    have    become 
cerned  with  the  task  of  meeting 
human  needs"  of  the  very  poorest 
people.  As  development  strategies 
ed  their  emphasis  toward  addi 
minimum  human  needs,  there 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  tc 
Indicator  that  more  effectively 

degree  of  progress  along  these 

possible  with  GNP  Indicators.  The 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1973   (and 
quent  amendments) — which 
an  Increasing  amount  of  U.S. 

ance  be  directed  toward  the ^. 

the  lot  of  the  poor  majority  in 


•The  PQLI  concept  is  being  _. 
the  Overseas  Development  Council 
direction  of  Morris  David  Morris,  a- 
niajor  project  exploring  alternatlv( 
ment  strategies.  A  publication  on 
Index  will  be  Issued  by  the  ODC 
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countries — requires  that  appropriate  criteria 
be  established  to  assess  the  progress  of  coun- 
tries In  meeting  this  objective.  Also  in  1973, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
In  the  first  overall  review  and  appraisal  of 
progress  In  Development  Decade  II,  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  supplement  to  per  capita 
GNP  as  a  unit  for  measuring  progress  in  ad- 
dressing the  human  needs  problems.  And  In 
1976,  the  report  Reshaping  the  International 
Order,  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor Jan  Tlnbergen  for  the  Club  of  Rome, 
called  for  the  development  of  a  qiiallty  of 
life  index  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
per  capita  GNP  Indicator. 

The  traditional  measure  of  national  eco- 
nomic progress — the  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  and  its  component  elements — cannot 
very  satisfactorily  measure  the  extent  to 
which  the  human  needs  of  Individuals  are 
being  met,  nor  should  it  be  expected  to  do 
so.  There  Is  no  automatic  policy  relationship 
between  any  particular  level  or  rate  of  growth 
of  GNP  and  improvement  In  such  indicators 
as  life  expectancy,  death  rates.  Infant  mor- 
tality, literacy,  etc. 

A  nation's  economic  product  at  any  partic- 
ular level  may  be  allocated  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  both  among  areas  of  activities  and 
amang  social  groups;  or  national  policies 
may  emphasize  the  growth  of  military  power 
and  of  sectors  of  the  economy  that  do  not 
contribute  in  any  obvious  way  to  Improving 
the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  that 
country's  people.  Nor  does  the  growth  of 
average  per  capita  GNP  or  personal  dispos- 
able income  necessarily  Improve  the  well- 
being  of  large  portions  of  a  country's  popula- 
tion since  that  income  may  flow  to  social 
groups  in  very  unequal  proportions.  The 
very  poorest  groups  of  the  society  may  not 
benefit  much,  if  at  all,  from  rising  Incomes 
and  some  may  even  suffer  declines  in  real 
Income.  Moreover,  even  if  rising  incomes  are 
shared  with  the  poorest  groups,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  these  Increases  in  Income  will 
be  spent  in  ways  that  improve  physical  well- 
being.  For  example.  In  some  societies  in 
which  rising  Income  has  led  to  a  decline  In 
breast  feeding  and  an  increase  in  the  we  of 
breast-milk  substitutes,  higher  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  have  resulted. 

Thui  the  need  for  new  measures  of  de- 
velopment progress  arises  from  the  facts 
that: 

(1)  GNP  and  per  capita  GNP  say  nothing 
about  the  distribution  of  Income; 

(2)  the  conceptual  problems  inherent  in 
measuring  Income  distribution  In  any  society 
are  compounded  in  the  c^sfe  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  with  tjjfrflrlargely  rural  and 
non-monetary  economies;  and 

(3)  money  measures  do  not  In  themselves 
indicate  anythi^  about  the  levels  of  physi- 
cal well-beln^f  individuals — which  is  what 
national  arid  international  development 
planners  are  seeking  to  achieve. 

Most  of  the  efforts  to  develop  measures  cf 
human  progress  have  used  a  variety  of  sep- 
arate Indicators  such  as  per  capita  Income, 
calorie  intake,  life  expectancy,  literacy,  etc. — 
all  of  which  improve  or  deteriorate  at  varying 
rates.  Use  of  these  disaggregated  indicators 
makes  it  difficult  for  national  policymakers 
or  administrators  of  development  assistance 
to  determine  the  combined  effectiveness  of 
separate  programs  addressing  different  social 
conditions. 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  variety  of  indica- 
tors but  some  composite  measure  that  wUl 
summarize  the  different  rates  of  improve- 
ment (or  deterioration)  in  various  categories 
and  that  will  make  it  possible  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  the  basic  human  needs  of 
all  people  have  or  have  not  been  equitably 
met.  The  few  attempts  at  devising  such  a 
composite  measure  that  have  been  made  have 
tended  to  suffer  from  one  or  more  of  three 
defects : 

( 1 )  too  close  tying  of  the  composite  meas- 
ure to  the  per  capita  GNP  measure; 

(2)  use  of  components  (e.g.,  urbanization. 
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number  of  telephones  per  1,000  people,  num- 
ber of  homes  with  piped  water)  that  assume 
that  the  poor  countries  must  inevitably  de- 
velop along  lines  followed  by  developed  coun- 
tries. This  assumption,  however,  falls  to  take 
into  consideration  the  long-run  implications 
of  the  emerging  labor-intensive  strategy 
that  is  being  supported  by  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  International  Labour  Office; 
(3)  the  setting  of  targets'  that  may  be  ex- 
cessively ethnocentric  (as  In  the  case  of 
nutritional  standards). 

For  the  past  year,  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council  has  been  exploring  the  implica- 
tions of  alternative  development  strategies. 
One  of  the  concerns  In  this  effort  has  been 
to  measure  how  effectively  varioiis  develop- 
ment strategies  distribute  the  most  basic 
benefits  of  development  progress  to  all  parts 
of  society.  Out  of  this  study  has  come  a 
"Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index"  (PQLI)  that 
promises  to  serve  as  a  useful  measure  of  a 
country's  general  progress  toward  more  equi- 
tably meeting  basic  human  requirements  for 
the  majority  of  Its  population. 

The  PQLI  does  not  attempt  to  measvire  the 
many  other  social  and  psychological  charac- 
teristics suggested  by  the  term  "quality  of 
life" — Justice,  political  freedom,  or  a  sense 
of  participation.  It  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  needs  and  desires  of  individ- 
uals initially  and  at  the  most  basic  level  are 
for  longer  life  expectancy,  reduced  illness, 
and  greater  opportunity.  The  Index  does  not 
measvire  the  amoimt  or  the  type  of  effort  put 
into  achieving  these  goals,  but  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  being  met — that  is.  It  meas- 
\ires  results.  It  acknowledges  that  Improve- 
ments in  meeting  these  minimum  needs  can 
be  achieved  In  a  variety  of  ways — by  better 
nutrition,  Improved  medical  care,  better  in- 
come distribution,  increased  levels  of  educa- 
tion, and  increased  employment. 

Developed  countries — as  a  result  of  Im- 
provements made  over  long  periods  of  time- 
are  today  generally  able  to  provide  reason- 
able levels  of  these  basic  features  of  human 
existence  to  most  of  their  people.  But  the 
poor  countries  cannot  provide  better  diets, 
sanitation,  medical  care,  education,  etc.,  all 
at  one  time.  Moreover,  It  should  not  be  Im- 
portant that  they  provide  a  specific  kind 
of  medical  organization,  a  particular  type  of 
sanitary  facility,  or  a  specific  pattern  of  nu- 
trition, for  these  are  not  In  themselves  ends. 
They  are  means  and  must  be  chosen  to  suit 
the  resovu-ces  and  cultures  of  the  individual 
countries.  What  Is  Important  Is  that,  what- 
ever the  type  of  techniques  and  policies 
chosen,  greater  opportxmlties  are  made  avail- 
able to  those  who  have  the  least  of  these. 
Thus  policymakers  are  free  to  apply  any  mix 
of  policies  that  will  bring  about  the  desired 
ends.  Different  policymakers  in  different 
countries  will  choose  differently. 

Although  the  Council's  analysis  is  still  in 
its  early  stages,  It  seems  clear  that  three 
Indicators — life  expectancy.  Infant  mortality, 
and  literacy — can  be  used  to  measure  the 
results  of  a  wide  range  of  policies.  The  PQLI 
consolidates  these  into  a  simple,  composite 
index.  Life  expectancy.  Infant  mortality,  and 
literacy  figures  are  each  rated  on  an  Index 
of  1-100,  within  which  Individual  countries 
are  ranked  according  to  their  performance. 
For  the  life  expectancy  index,  for  example, 
the  most  favorable  figure  achieved  by  any 
country  in  1973  (75  years  in  Sweden)  was 
assigned  the  upper  limit  of  100  and  the  most 
unfavorable  performance  in  1960  (28  years 
In  Guinea  Bissau)  was  assigned  the  lower 
limit  of  one  (l).i  Similarly,  for  Infant  mor- 
tality, the  best  performance  In  1973  (9  per 
thousand  In  Sweden)  was  rated  100  and  the 
worst  performance  in  1960  was  rated  1  (229 
in  Gabon) .  Actual  literacy  figures  (being  per- 

'  Use  of  the  worst  performance  in  1950  as 
the  lower  limit  of  the  index  rather  than  cur- 
rent worst  performance  (38  years  of  life  ex- 
pectancy) allows  for  comparisons  across  time 
without  resulting  in  negative  ratings. 
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centages)  are  nearly  identical  to  their  index 
ratings. 

A  composite  Index  was  calculated  by  aver- 
aging the  three  Indexes,  giving  equal  weight 
to  each  of  the  three  Indicators.  The  com- 
posite rating  for  each  country  appears  in 
Table  A-3  of  Annex  A.  The  data  below  show 
a  comparison  of  performance  as  measured 
by  GNP  and  performance  as  measiired  by 
the  Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index  for  Income 
groups  as  well  as  for  selected  countries. 

Average 

per  PQLI 

capita  achleve- 

GNP  ment 

Lower-Income  coun- 
tries    $152  39 

India 140  41 

Kerala.  India 110  69 

Sri  Lanka 130  83 

Lower  middle-income 

countries 338  59 

Malaysia 680  59 

Korea,  Republic  of 480  80 

Cuba   640  86 

Upper  middle-income 

countries 1,091  67 

Gabon  1,960  21 

Iran   _ 1,250  38 

Algeria 710  42 

Taiwan  (ROC) 810  88 

High-Income  countries—  4,  361  95 

Kuwait    „  11,770  76 

United  States 6.670  96 

Netherlands 5,250  99 

The  data  for  the  countries  of  the  world 
when  grouped  by  income  (as  shown  here  as 
well  as  in  Tables  A-l  and  A-3)  show  the 
expected  direct  relationship  between  the  level 
of  per  capita  GNP  and  PQLI.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  correlation  for  individual  countries 
is  not  as  clear.  For  example,  Cuba,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  (with  per  capita  GNPs  more  than 
$300)  as  well  as  Sri  Lanka  and  the  Indian 
state  of  Kerala  (with  per  capita  GNPs  well 
below  $300)  all  have  PQLIs  above  the  average 
of  countries  with  Incomes  between  $700  and 
$2,000.  In  fact  their  PQLI  performances  are 
well  above  those  of  Gabon,  Iran,  and  Kuwait 
(with  per  capital  GNPs  of  $1,960,  $1,250,  and 
what  the  expected  relationship  might  be  In- 
$11,770,  respectively) .  These  divergences  from 
what  the  expected  relationship  might  be  In- 
dicate that  significant  Improvements  In  basic 
quality  of  life  levels  can  be  attained  before 
there  Is  any  great  rise  in  per  capita  GNP, 
conversely,  a  rapid  rise  in  per  capita  GNP  is 
not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  good  levels  of 
literacy,  life  expectancy,  or  infant  mortality. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  PQLI  is  not  only 
that  it  measures  the  current  level  of  achieve- 
ment, but  that  it  appears  to  be  a  fairly  sensi- 
tive measure  of  change  over  time  as  well.  The 
data  below  shown  quality  of  life  changes 
over  the  last  two  decades  for  a  number  of 
countries. 


1950s       1960s       1070s 


Algeria 35  33  42 

India   28  36  42 

Egypt 32  41  45 

Brazil _  63  __  qq 

Sri  Lanka 62  77  83 

Poland 72  86  93 

United   States 92  94  96 

France 87  94  97 

Norway   __  99 
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targets  for  improvement  in  PQLI  ratings  not 
only  for  developing  countries,  but  for  devel- 
oped countries  and  for  regions  and  specific 
groups  within  countries. 

1900     1939     1950     1973 

All  U.S.  population..     63  85  91  96 

White    population 66  87  92  97 

Other   races ..     30  71  81  89 

Selected  States: 

Mississippi    81  87  92 

New  Mexico 69  85  94 

Texas 81  87  95 

Wisconsin 89  93  97 

Minnesota    91  95  98 

The  PQLI  seems  to  be  fairly  free  of  the 
major  difficulties  that  In  one  way  or  another 
afflict  most  other  measures  of  human  prog- 
ress. Because  it  is  not  weighted  at  all  by  the 
level  of  GNP,  it  avoids  all  problems  of  mone- 
tary measurement.  It  avoids  ethnocentric 
biases  about  as  much  as  is  possible.  While  it 
does  assume  that  almost  all  people  every- 
where would  choose  Improvements  in  life  ex- 
pectancy. Infant  mortality,  and  literacy,  the 
PQLI  does  not  specify  how  these  improve- 
ments ought  to  be  achieved.  Moreover,  It 
avoids  dependence  on  absolute  technical 
standards  (such  as  a  fixed  calorie  require- 
ment) about  which  there  Is  no  genuine 
agreement. 

The  PQLI  has  a  number  of  advantages.  It 
uses  three  Indicators  which  apparently  do 
reflect  distributional  characteristics  within 
covmtries,  for  countries  cannot  achieve  high 
national  averages  of  literacy,  life  expectancy, 
and  infant  mortality  unless  majorities  of 
their  populations  are  receiving  the  benefits 
of  progress  In  each  of  these  areas.  It  also 
recognizes  that  there  can  be  very  complex 
tradeoffs  among  the  inputs  that  would  yield 
equivalent  quality  of  life  results;  thus  it 
enables  the  setting  of  targets  that  permit 
considerable  flexibility  without  suffering  from 
the  GNP  insensltlvlty  to  equity  considera- 
tions. Moreover,  the  PQLI  automatically  nar- 
rows the  range  of  data  required  to  measure 
the  extent  to  which  a  country  is  meeting 
basic  hviman  needs  objectives;  it  can  help 
planners  decide  what  specific  Improvements 
in  types  and  quality  of  data  collection  are 
immediately  necessary. 

Further  work  on  the  development  of  the 
PQLI  is  needed  In  refining  It  and  In  deter- 
mining Its  limitations  as  well  as  where  and 
how  It  can  most  usefully  be  employed.  But 
In  the  meantime,  the  simplicity  of  the  meas- 
ure permits  it  to  be  easily  understood  by 
both  lay  people  and  policymakers  interested 
in  measuring  the  progress  being  made  In 
meeting  the  most  basic  needs  In  particular 
countries  and  regions  and  groups  within 
countries.  This  Is  a  case  in  which  use  of  "the 
good" — the  PQLI — should  not  be  precluded 
because  of  continuing  pursuit  of  "the  best." 
The  PQLI — even  in  its  present  form — already 
serves  as  a  useful  measurement  of  progress 
in  the  address  of  basic  human  needs. 

While  there  is  the  danger  that  the  meas- 
ure may  be  accepted  with  too  much  faith, 
this  problem  affects  every  effort  to  aggregate 
complex  behavior  into  a  more  simple  indica- 
tor. Future  work  at  the  Council  will  seek  to 
establish  methods  to  use  the  PQLI  along  with 
GNP.  If  these  two  can  be  used  in  tandem, 
many  of  the  dangers  of  misuse  and  misinter- 
pretation will  be  elinjlnated  or  at  least 
minimized. 
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bursement  of  personal  expenditures  by 
Members  of  Congress  for  round  trips  to 
their  districts  will  be  paid  promptly  at 
age  62  or  upon  retirement,  whichever 
comes  later. 


ALLOWING  INDUSTRY  TO  SET  ITS 
OWN  STANDARDS 


PERSONAL  EXPENDITURES 


Similarly,  the  index  can  be  used  for  intra- 
country  as  well  as  inter-country  comparisons. 
The  data  below  reveal  interesting  regional 
contrasts  within  the  United  States:  it  also 
suggests  that  comparisons  can  be  made  for 
various  ethnic  and  other  social  groups  as 
well.  The  sensitivity  of  the  PQLI  index  sug- 
gests that  policymakers  can  set  appropriate 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Henceforth  and  here- 
after— emphasize  the  third  word — reim- 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Times  carried  an  article  en- 
titled. "Plan  on  Product  Standards  Is 
Decided  by  Pour  in  Congress."  by  David 
Bumham.  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  com- 
mend our  fellow  Members,  Representa- 
tives DiNGELL,  Moss,  and  Obey,  and  Sen- 
ator Abourezk  for  their  eflforts  to  undo 
one  of  the  more  insidious  legacies  of  the 
previous  administrations. 

The  problem  facing  us  is  that  the  pre- 
vious Office  of  Management  and  the 
Budget  essentially  offered  to  allow  pri- 
vate interests,  with  a  direct  interest  in 
the  outcome,  to  establish  the  standards 
by  which  their  products  would  be  ap- 
proved for  marketing  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  Mr.  DiNGELL  has  discovered  in  ef- 
forts through  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Power  which  he  chairs,  and  on 
which  I  am  privUged  to  serve,  one  result 
of  such  "self-policing"  has  been  to  keep 
off  the  market  items  to  decrease  fuel 
consumption  in  home  furnaces  which 
would  clearly  contribute  in  an  impor- 
tant way  to  energy  conservation.  The 
Times  article  warrants  reading  by  all 
House  Members : 

Plan  on  Phoduct  Standards  Is  Decided  by 

Four  in  Congress 

(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington,  March  20.— A  far-reaching 
plan  to  link  the  Federal  Government  with 
400  professional  or  commercial  groups  that 
set  standards  for  tens  of  thousands  of  widely 
used  materials  and  products  has  been  op- 
posed by  four  members  of  Congress  who  say 
It  would  harm  consumers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen and  stifle  technical  innovation. 

The  plan  to  have  the  Government  formaUy 
endorse  the  standards  set  by  the  private 
groups  was  recommended  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Ford  Administration  and  is  under  appar- 
ently sympathetic  consideration  by  the  new 
head  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, Bert  Lance. 

The  proposal's  possible  impact  on  con- 
sumers looking  for  new  and  cheaper  prod- 
ucts, on  businessmen  seeking  new  markets 
and  on  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
division  Is  the  subject  of  hearings,  continu- 
ing tomorrow,  by  the  House  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  headed  by  Represent- 
ative John  D.  Dlngell.  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

The  subcommittee's  Interest  in  the  pri- 
vate standard-setting  groups  has  been 
kindled  by  testimony  that  such  a  group  de- 
layed the  marketing  of  a  device  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  natural  gas  needed  for  home 
heating,  and  that  the  group  is  dominated 
by  the  natural  gas  Industry  and  gas  appli- 
ance manufacturers. 
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According  to  a  subcommittee 
randum,  the  standard-setting 
mlttee  of  the  American  Natlon(il 
Institute,  began  considering 
matlc  dampers  for  gas  furnace; 
far,  the  memorandum  says, 
permitted  such  devices  only  on 
The    document   said    the    grou]  > 
nothing  for  those  vi^ho  own  th 
furnaces  now  in  existence,  "unle 
the  homeowner  Installs  a  new 
slve  furnace." 

Thus,    beyond    determining 
qualities   of  an   almost   endless 
products — the  dimensions  of  luriber 
ample,  the  capacity  of  electrical 
diameter  of  piping — some  of 
can  have  a  major  economic 
eluding    new   products   or    dlct^lng 
unions  will  handle  certain  jobs 

There  now  Is  no  over -all  policy 
fines  the  Federal  Government's 
to  the  standard-setting  groups, 
standards  often  have  been  adop^d 
and  state  building  and  safety 
some  Instances  by  Individual 
cles,  the  private  standards  freq 
comfts^to  have  the  force  of  law. 
Opposition  to  the  proposal  by 
Management  and  Budget  to  formfally 
the  private  groups  has  been  voli  ed 
ator   James   Abourezk,    Democra; 
Dakota;  Representative  John  E. 
crat  of  California  and  Represenlktlve 
R.  Obey,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin 
Mr.  Dlngell. 

"In   essence,"   Mr.   Obey   contended 
recent  statement,  the  O.M.B.  plai 
Federal  regulations  to  protect 
consumers   and    to    determine 
purchasing  practices  should  be  bised 
work  and  recommendations  of  In  lustry 
scientists  rather  than  scientists 
the  Federal  Government." 

In  some  Instances,  Mr.  Obey 
private  groups  have  a  sufficiently 
bershlp    so    that    the    Federal 
could  rely  on  their  Judgment. 
"However,"  he  said,  "in  the 
of  regulatory  situations  It  Is  the 
the  general  public  who  will  suffer 
of  weak  or  Inadequate  standard  3 
corporations  whose  scientists  dominate 
commercial  standard-setting 
profit." 

The   Ford    Administration's 
"Federal  Interaction  with  Commeitlal 
ards  Setting  Bodies"  was  published 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee 
ruary,  Mr.  Lance  Indicated  that 
of  Management  and  Budget  was 
comments   on   the   Initial   plan 
soon  publish  a  modified  version 
Initial  plan,  which  If  formally  adotted 
be  an  excutlve  order  for  all  Federal 
said  It  was  the  policy  t)f  the 
rely  cm  commercial  standards,  both 
and  international,  wherever  feasl  ile 
The  plan  said  Federal  partlclpa  :1 
Include  direct  financial  support 
vate  groups  through  grants,  sustaining 
bershlp  and  contracts  or  Indirect 
the  form  of  contributions  towar  I 
travel  and  the  preparation  of 

The  O.M.B.  draft  plan  said  the 
of  the  program  was  to  Insure  the 
use  of  commercial  standards  by 
ment,  with  the  aim  of  saving 
would  otherwise  be  spent  to  develok 
Federal  standards. 

"Over   the   years,    an   effective 
voluntary  consensvis  standards  act  vltles 
developed  under  the  leadership  of 
can  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engine 
lean  National  Standards  Institute 
others."  the  proposal  said. 
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"In  this  voluntary  system,"  the  statement 
added,  "a  wide  range  of  Interests  meld  their 
expertise  and  compromise  their  differences, 
with  the  result  that  the  standards  produced 
are  solidly  based  and  widely  accepted." 

Representative  Dlngell,  In  a  letter  sent 
last  week  to  Juanlta  M.  Kreps,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  charged  that  a  department  offi- 
cial who  had  played  a  key  role  In  drafting 
the  overall  plan,  with  those  laudatory  com- 
ments about  voluntary  standard  setting  pro- 
cedures, was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  one 
of  the  groups  mentioned  In  the  proposal. 

"In  our  view,  this  presented  an  obvious 
confilct  of  Interest,"  Mr.  Dlngell  said,  asking 
that  Mrs.  Kreps  withdraw  her  department's 
support  for  the  proposal. 

Because  many  of  the  voluntary  standards 
are  adopted  In  building  and  safety  codes  by 
state  and  local  governments,  a  decision  by 
the  voluntary  organizations  can  have  enor- 
mous economic  Impact. 

An  earlier  report  by  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  also  headed  by 
Representative  Dlngell,  cited  a  standard  re- 
quiring consumers  to  purchase  acld-resLstant 
porcelain  bathtubs  as  an  Illustration  of  "the 
way  In  which  a  standard  can  be  used  to  re- 
quire members  of  the  public  to  buy  more 
expensive  products  than  Is  reasonably  re- 
quired for  their  neetls." 

The  same  report  cited  a  battle  between 
the  makers  of  cast-Iron  pipe  and  the  plastic 
pipe  Industry  fighting  within  a  standards 
committee  for  the  vast  market  represented 
by  new  housing  construction. 

In  the  way  of  safeguards  against  conflicts 
of  interest,  the  O.M.B.  plan  urged  only  that 
the  Federal  agencies  "encourage  commercial 
standards-setting  bodies  with  which  they 
Interact  to  observe  rules  and  procedures  that 
ensure  prompt  and  full  consideration  of 
views  and  Interests  of  all  who  might  be 
materially  affected  by  their  actions  and  eval- 
uate participation  In  these  bodies  In  light 
of  their  adherence  to  such  rules  and  pro- 
cedures." 

Joe  Sims.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  antitrust  matters,  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  March  3  that  the 
Justice  Department  had  "reservations"  about 
the  "hesitant  wording"  of  the  proposal  and 
had  urged  mandatory  provisions  forbidding 
Federal  participation  where  it  appeared  that 
consumer  and  other  public  Interests  were 
being  Ignored  "in  favor  of  the  narrow  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  Industry  members." 
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the  ages  of  16  and  24.  It  Is  impossible  to 
walk  down  the  street  of  any  city  In  tills 
country  without  encountering  groups  of 
bored,  restless  teenagers  with  nothing 
but  time  on  their  hands. 

If  Congress  is  really  serious  about 
ending  unemployment — and  I  believe 
that  it  is — then  we  must  vote  for  ap- 
proval of  President  Carter's  youth  em- 
ployment program.  It  is  important  that 
we  help  our  Nation's  youth  now  by  pro- 
viding them  with  a  fair  chance  to  obtain 
employment. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  CAPABILITy 
MYTHS 
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HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  of  President  Carter's  recent  pro- 
posal that  an  additional  $1.5  billion  be 
authorized -to  put  an  extra  243,000  of  our 
Nation's  young  people  to  work. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  employing 
youths  are  well  known :  Jobs  keep  Amer- 
ica's youths  occupied,  give  them  a  sense 
of  self-worth,  and  generally  benefit  not 
only  the  employed  young  persons  but 
their  families  and  communities  as  well. 

As  a  representative  of  an  inner-city 
district  in  Chicago,  I  have  a  more  than 
passing  familiarity  with  the  unemploy- 
ment affecting  3,400,000  persons  between 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  arms  race  continues  almost 
unabated.  Our  reckless  commitment  to 
a  large  and  imnecessary  Department  of 
Defense  budget  reflects  the  impact  of  a 
deliberate,  systematic  effort  to  revive 
cold  war  policy  by  presenting  myths  and 
fairy  tales  about  Soviet  military  capa- 
bility. 

The  two  cogent  articles  which  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  today  destroy 
the  msrths  and  expose  the  fairy  tales  for 
what  they  are.  I  commend  the  articles  to 
my  colleagues  for  careful  reading  and 
careful  thought: 

[From  the   Christian   Science   Monitor, 
Jan.  17,  19771 
Hazards  of  Soviet  Scare  Stories 
(By  G.  B.  Klstlakowsky) 
A  heavy  rash  of  scare  stories  has  appeared 
lately,  such  as:  "Pentagon  Fearful  of  Soviet 
Effort  to  Develop  Hunter-Killer  Satellites." 
"Carter  to  get  U.S.  Study  Suggesting  Soviets 
Seek  Nuclear  Superiority,"  "Top  Scret  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimate  Reports  the  So- 
viets Seek  MUltary  Superiority,"  and  others. 
Similar  but  less  macabre  stories  appear  usu- 
aUy  In  the  spring  when  Congress  Is  working 
on  the  mUltary  budgets.  The  current  crop 
is  out  of  season,  aimed  evidently  at  Infiu- 
enclng  Jimmy  Carter  In  the  selection  of  his 
senior  appointees  and  revising  his  campaign 
promise  to  seek  the  end  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  leaking  of  sensitive  foreign  Intelli- 
gence Information  by  professional  super- 
patriots  In  and  out  of  the  government  Is  not 
new.  In  the  early  '50s  the  press  was  flooded 
with  stories  of  a  "bomber  gap."  The  result  of 
the  campaign  was  the  buildup  of  B-47  and 
B-52  strategic  bomber  forces,  although 
gradually  It  came  out  that  the  gap  was  a 
myth. 

In  1957  a  major  "top  secret"  study  In  the 
executive  office  of  the  President  reported  to 
him  that  "evidence  clearly  Indicates  Increas- 
ing threat"  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  will 
"become  critical  by  1959  or  early  1960,"  be- 
cause the  U.S.S.R.  win  "acquire  significant 
ICBM  delivery  capabUity  with  megaton  war- 
heads by  1959."  It  urged  increasing  United 
States  military  budgets  and  a  multlbilllon 
dollar  civilian  defense  program  to  counter 
that  of  the  Soviets. 

President  Elsenhower  took  unkindly  to 
most  of  these  recommendations,  and  so  the 
contents  of  this  "Galther"  report  were  leaked 
out.  They  were  much  used  by  his  opposition 
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in  Congress  and  led  to  the  "missile  gap"  of 
1957-61. 

The  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  confided  to 
me  "positive  Information"  In  the  spring  of 
1959  that  the  Soviets  had  150  ICBMs  ready 
to  strike  the  United  States.  I  knew  that 
act\ially  our  Information  (from  U-2  flights, 
etc.)  was  totally  negative,  no  deployment 
having  been  detected,  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cuss It.  Later  Mr.  Alsop  went  public  with 
his  "Information."  Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy 
used  the  "missile  gap"  in  his  1960  campaign 
and  In  1961  the  strategic  missiles  program 
was  greatly  expanded,  although  the  missile 
gap  was  turning  out  to  be  a  myth. 

A  couple  of  years  later  there  was  a  flurry 
of  stories  about  the  massive  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense program  that  almost  resulted  In  Wash- 
ington's starting  one.  Still  later  stories  ap- 
peared of  a  countryside  Soviet  deployment 
of  an  antimissile  defense,  nicknamed  Tallinn, 
which  would  defeat  American  missiles  and 
thus  undermine  the  U.S.  posture  of  secure 
deterrence.  As  some  intelligence  analysts  as- 
serted throughout,  the  Tallinn  system  was 
only  for  antiaircraft  defense,  but  In  the 
meantime  the  U.S.  MIRV  program  got  going. 
The  Soviets  followed  suit  and  the  MIRVed 
missiles  have  now  greatly  Increased  the  al- 
ready excessive  destructlveness  of  strategic 
forces  on  both  sides. 

The  currently  leaked  National  Intelligence 
Estimate  (NIE)  was  produced  with  the  novel 
participation  of  a  panel  of  outsiders  chosen. 
It  Ls  said,  for  their  hawkLshness.  One  of  the 
members  was  Paul  H.  Nitze.  who  20  years 
ago  was  a  member  of  the  Galther  panel  and 
still  earlier  authored  the  "NSC  68,"  a  top 
secret  paper  that  urged  a  cold-war  posture 
on  President  Truman.  History  does  repeat. 
The  now  leaked  NIE  concluded  that  the  So- 
viets have  a  new  goal  of  military  superiority 
over  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  vari- 
ous indicators,  such  as  exteruslve  civilian  de- 
fense. 

A  word  about  the  NIEs.  Since  Soviet  society 
is  tightly  closed.  It  Is  usually  possible  to  es- 
timate only  current  military  capabilities.  To 
project  the  rates  of  production  of  missiles, 
planes,  tanks,  etc.,  into  the  future  and  to 
translate  this  into  Soviet  Intentions  Involves 
largely  value  Judgment.  It  Is  In  this  process 
that  the  intelligence  community  splits,  and 
this  time  the  extreme  win^  evidently  the  Air 
Force  as  usual,  was  reinforced  by  the  out- 
side ultras. 

The  Soviet  leaders  make  no  secret  of  their 
desire  to  spread  communism  and  to  make 
the  Soviet  Union  the  world  leader.  Just  as 
openly  Americans  pride  themselv&s  on  being 
No.  1  and  commit  themselves  to  staying 
there.  The  real  Issue  Is  whether  the  Soviets 
Intend  to  risk  nuclear  war  by  driving  for 
military  superiority  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  showed  how  risky  it  is  to  bluff  with 
nukes.  This  Intent  Is  firmly  denied  by  the 
Soviet  leaders  and  is  not  inferred  by  expe- 
rienced analysts  of  Soviet  Intentions. 

To  assess  this  Intent  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  strategic  weapons  deployed  by  the 
U.S..  half  of  them  totally  invulnerable  in 
submarines,  would  wreak  such  unimaginably 
total  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union  that  no 
civilian  shelters,  grain  caches,  etc.,  could 
make  it  in  any  sense  the  winner  of  a  nuclear 
war,  which  would  destroy  the  U.S.  as  well. 

Both  sides  are  pressing  hard  in  the  arms 
race,  and  the  U.S.  is  not  falling  behind.  Since 
1972  it  has  added  about  4.000  strategic  war- 
heads while  the  Soviets  added  about  1,500, 
so  that  now  the  U.S.  deploys  about  9,000  to 
the  Soviets'  3,500.  The  U.S.  Navy  Is  second 
to  none,  its  tonndge  beine  nearly  twice  that 
of  the  Soviet  Navy,  and  the  average  ages  of 
Its  ships  are  lower.  This  year  the  CIA  stated 
that  no  single  weapon  system  of  the  Soviets 
Is  technologically  superior  to  America's.  The 
United  States  is  bordered  by  friends— not, 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  by  potential  enemies 
or  allies  that  need  occupation  troops  to  con- 
tinue being  allies. 
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But  the  future  of  the  U.S.  should  not  be  a 
fortress  existence.  The  unfortunate  result  of 
the  current  campaign  could  be  another  spurt 
In  the  arms  race,  further  Increasing  the  like- 
lihood of  nuclear  war.  Instead  of  progressing 
toward  arms  control  agreements  that  would 
provide  both  sides  with  secure  nuclear  de- 
terrence on  the  road  to  real  peace,  as  has 
been  advocated  by  Mr.  Carter. 

[From  Foreign  Policy,  Spring  1976] 
Opinion:  How  To  Look  at  the  Soviet- 
American  Balance 
(ByLES  AspiN) 
The  Soviet  Union,  we  hear  these  days  from 
the  Pentagon,  Is  now  outspending  the  United 
States  on  defense.  Yesterday's  missile  gap  is 
today's  dollar  gap. 

It  is  legitimate  to  ask  two  questions  about 
the  figures  being  bandied  about.  First,  do 
the  statistics  fairly  refiect  reality?  As  Dis- 
raeli remarked,  "There  are  three  kind  of  lies : 
lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics."  Second,  if 
there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  Soviet  de- 
fense budget.  Is  It  really  something  we  have 
to  worry  about?  After  all,  the  U.S.  military 
could  add  a  billion  dollars  to  Its  subsidies  for 
commissaries  or  Its  budget  for  uniforms 
without  generating  any  worries  In  the  Soviet 
equivalent  of  the  Pentagon. 

When  James  Schleslnger  was  defense  sec- 
retary, he  said,  "If  one  strips  away  pensions 
and  other  such  considerations,  the  Soviets 
may  at  this  point.  In  terms  of  the  American 
dollar,  be  outspending  us  by  50  percent.  They 
are  outspending  us,  even  including  pensions, 
by  approximately  30  percent."  This  has  been 
echoed  by  others.  Inside  and  outside  Defense. 
The  key  phrase  Is  "in  terms  of  the  American 
dollar."  The  Soviets,  of  course,  do  not  spend 
dollars.  But  somehow,  Soviet  expenditures 
must  be  translated  Into  figures  comparable  to 
American  expenditures.  The  Pentagon  does 
this  by  putting  both  defense  budgets  into 
dollars.  Starting  from  observed  Soviet  de- 
fense activity  (manpower,  equipment,  con- 
struction, and  operations),  analysts  calculate 
the  cost  of  procuring  a  similar  force  in  this 
country.  They  ask,  "What  would  It  cost  to 
buy  the  Soviet  defense  establishment  in  the 
United  States  at  U.S.  prices?"  Based  on  pre- 
liminary figures,  this  calculation  shows  that 
last  year  the  Soviets  spent  $107  billion  on 
defense  while  the  United  States  spent  $79 
bUUon,  both  in  1974  doUars. 

This  method  of  calculation  seems  fair  on 
the  surface.  But  there's  a  trap  door.  Soviet 
wages  are  generally  much  lower  than  Amer- 
ican wages.  But  by  computing  Soviet  man- 
power costs  at  U.S.  rates,  one  discovers  a 
huge  Soviet  defense  manpower  "budget"  of 
over  $50  billion  that  exists  only  in  American 
documents. 

Using  this  methodology,  the  largest  single 
reason  that  Soviet  defense  spending  exceeds 
our  own  has  been  the  American  decision  to 
switch  to  an  all-volunteer  Army  and  to  pay 
its  servicemen  civilian -level  wages.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  calculation  then  becomes 
clear:  If  the  United  States  were  to  shave  its 
military  pay  scales,  Soviet  defense  "spend- 
ing" would  fall. 

To  be  sure,  calculating  the  cost  of  Soviet 
defenses  in  American  dollars  is  one  way  of 
getting  a  perspective  on  the  size  of  their 
effort.  But  it  is  not  the  only  way.  An  alter- 
native is  to  compute  U.S.  and  Soviet  defense 
expenditures  in  roubles. 

This  method  is  admittedly  much  more 
difficult.  For  example,  we  have  no  good  way 
to  estimate  what  It  would  cost  the  Soviets 
to  produce  the  whole  range  of  American 
equipment.  We  cannot  turn  a  new  tank  over 
to  a  Soviet  manufacturer  and  ask  him  what 
It  would  cost  to  produce  It. 

Nevertheless,  a  meaningful  rouble  com- 
parison can  still  be  made.  The  result  is  the 
reverse  of  the  dollar  comparison.  Whereas 
the   dollar  comparison   is   weighted   by   the 
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fact  that  It  prices  the  manpower-Intensive 
Soviet  forces  In  terms  of  high  U.S.  personnel 
costs,  the  rouble  comparlaon  is  weighted  by 
the  fact  that  It  prices  the  technology-inten- 
sive U.S.  forces  In  terms  of  the  high  costs 
of  Soviet  technology.  When  the  calculations 
ar©  done  with  roubles,  the  United  States  is 
the  bigger  spender.^ 

Actually,  the  rouble  comparison  under- 
states the  American  lead  In  spending.  Many 
of  the  more  sophisticated  Items  In  the  U.S. 
arsenal  are  beyond  Soviet  production  capa- 
bilities: computers  and  other  advanced  elec- 
tronics are  prime  examples.  The  standard 
estimate  counts  the  cost  In  roubles  of  the 
closest  item  the  Soviets  can  actually  make. 
Since  we  alone  have  a  TV  homing,  steerable 
bomb,  for  example,  in  roubles  it  would  be 
priced  as  an  ordinary  bomb. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question,  "who  is 
spending  more  on  defense,"  depends  on  the 
price  system  used. 

A  question  of  trends 
Beyond  the  absolute  levels  of  defense 
spending,  there  Is  the  question  of  trends.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  relevant 
measure  If  the  Soviets  are  outspending  the 
United  States  in  any  given  year,  but  the 
trends  In  spending  over  several  years  are  not 
so  ambiguous.= 

According  to  the  best  estimates  avaUable, 
real  Soviet  defense  spending  has  increased 
an  average  of  2.7  per  cent  a  year  over  the 
decade  1964  to  1974.'  U.S.  defense  spending, 
on  the  other  hand.  Increased  from  1964  to 
1968,  because  of  Vietnam,  but  has  declined 
In  real  (not  Inflated  dollar)  terms  since.  The 
curve  results  In  an  annual  net  decline  of  1 
per  cent  per  year. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird 
believes  the  Soviet  increase  is  evidence  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  In  a  relentless 
effort  to  attain  mUltary  supremacy."  ♦  For 
him  and  others,  detente  is  a  smoke  screen 
behind  which  the  Soviets  are  hiding  while 
still  trying  to  surpass  the  United  States  In 
all  dimensions  of  military  power. 

But  there  are  two  other  possible  explana- 
tions for  Soviet  behavior — explanations  that 
are  not  so  cataclysmic.  The  first  Is  the  tim- 
ing of  budget  decisions.  Right  now  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  rising  Soviet  expenditures 
is  the  new  generation  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs) .  These  systems 
have  a  long  gestation  period,  and  were  being 
developed  before  the  1972  SALT  agreements 
ushered  In  the  era  of  detente. 

Tills  means  that  we  cannot  automatically 
assume  that  recent  budget  growth  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  current  attitudes  of  the  Soviet 
leaders.  If  the  attitudes  have  changed,  we 
may  see  a  change  in  defense  expenditures  in 
late  1976  or  1977  when  the  current  ICBM  de- 
ployment nears  completion. 

The  second  possibility  Is  that  the  growth 
in  Soviet  defense  expenditures  Is  a  function 
of  Internal,  btireaucratlc/poUtlcal  factors  In 
the  Kremlin.  Brezhnev,^- trying  to  keep  a  ma- 
jority for  detente  In  the  politburo,  cannot 
afford  to  alienate  the  armed  forces.  Using  In- 
creased defense  expendltiires  to  keep  the 
mUltary  on  board  for  political  purposes  Is 
not  unknown  in  this  country  and  may  also 
be  an  accepted  ploy  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  whatever  the  reason  the  trends  are 
there.  To  quote  Schleslnger  again.  By  most 
of  the  avaUable  measures,  American  power 
is  decUnlng  and  Soviet  power  is  rising.  No  one 
can  say  precisely  where  the  peril  points  lie 
as  this  process  unfolds.  But  if  real  expendi- 
tures by  the  United  States  remain  constant 
or  continue  to  fall,  while  real  Soviet  outlays 
continue  to  rise,  the  peril  points  wUl  occur 
In  the  relatively  near  future."  •"■ 

However,  the  critical  issue  1%  what  the  So- 
viets are  spending  their  extra  roubles  on.  If 
the  increases  are  in  forces  that  threaten  the 
United  States  and  its  NATO  allies,  that  Is 
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one  thing.  If  the   Increases 
troops  on  the  Chinese  border, 
thing  else.  The  accompanying  ta)t>Ie 
previously  unavailable  data 
portions  of  the  total  growth 
fense  spending  have  been  devoted 
military  mission. 
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Not  all  Increases  directly 
terests.  These   Include  higher 
four  missions  that  comprise  36 
the  Increase  In  Soviet  spending 
1974  decade: 

1.  Since  the  Slno-Sovlet  spU 
Union  has  boosted  the  number 
amount  of  equipment  station^ 
Chinese  border.    (This  account; 
cent  of  the  budget  Increase.) 

2.  In  response  to  the   1968 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviets 
visions  there  In  order  to  restore 
remain  there.  (This  accounts 
of  the  lncre«se.) 

3.  In  the  1964-1974  period 
Union  significantly  augmented 
troops  of  the  KGB  (Committee 
cxirlty)  and  the  security  troops 
(Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs). 
are  "essentially  paramilitary 
whose  prlnlcpal  functions  are  to 
borders  (and)  cannot  credibly 
the  Soviet  land  order  of  battle 
counts  for  8  per  cent  of  the 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  has  tradl 
extremely  sensitive  about  Its 
attack  and  has  made  enormous 
In  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
ceptor  aircraft,  even  as  the  Uml 
ness  of  air  defense  led  the 
outlays  In  that  area  drastlcall  j 
counts  for  7  per  cent  of  the 

Other  Increases  In  Soviet 
directly  threaten  UJ3.  Interests 
part. 

Intercontinental -range 
composed    of    ICBMs 
ballistic  missiles   (SLBMs).  an( . 
bombers,  are  generally 
threatening  and  account  for  2i 
the  Increase.  However,  this 
set  somewhat  by  a  decline  in 
shorter-range  strategic  forces, 
dlum.     and     Intermediate-: 
which  can  threaten  NATO 

Many  of  the  Soviet  allocations 
and  development  (R&D)  can 
threat  to  the  United  States 
Spending  for  military  R&D 
per  cent  of  the  total  growth  in 
fense  budgets,  although  the 
went  for  programs  affecting  U 
uncertain.  Furthermore,  Soviet 
are  less  efficient.  One  estimate 
Soviet  R&D  outlays  are  only  4C 
productive  as  U.S.  R&D  outlays 

An    estimated    100,000    addlt 
troops  were  moved  Into  the 
satellites,   excluding 
the  decade.  (This  accounts  for 
the  Increase.)   It  should  be 
that  the  Soviets  weren't  the  onl  j 
pand  their  force  In  the  area 
Increased  Its  army  by  80,000  men 
1974  period  and,  as  Schleslnger 
".  .  .  the  capacity  of  our  (NAT0 
Improved  substantially  in  the 

A  moderate  amount  of  the 
cent,  has  gone  Into  the  navy  ( 
llstlc  missile  submarines)  and 
forces — a  portion  of  which  werJt 
rons  assigned  to  the  Far  East  foi 
against  China. 

In  sum,  about  36  per  cent  of 
In  Soviet  defense  spending 
gorles  that  are  not  directly 
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51  per  cent  Into  areas  that  might  threaten  us. 
The  61  per  cent,  however,  should  be  reduced 
somewhat  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  con- 
tains some  built-in  exaggerations  of  the 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  danger  here  of  drawing  this 
argument  too  finely  and  getting  too  ab- 
sorbed In  the  statistics.  It  is  Impossible  to 
neatly  categorize  every  defense  dollar  (or 
rouble)  as  nonthreatenlng  or  threatening. 
Forces  can  be  shifted  from  a  nonthreatenlng 
front  to  a  threatening  one.  Still,  in  the  event 
of  a  European  war,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Soviets  would  uncover  their  Chinese  flank 
by  removing  forces  from  the  Far  East.  With 
regard  to  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion forces  there  would  have  to  contend  with 
the  possibility  of  an  uprising  in  the  event 
of  general  war  in  Europe.  With  these  qualifi- 
cations in  mind,  we  can  say  that  only  about 
half  of  the  Soviet  growth  in  military  spend- 
ing of  2.7  per  cent  per  year  is  threatening 
to  America. 

A    LOOK   AT   TKROW-WEIGBT 

Three  specific  areas  of  Soviet  spending  are 
often  pointed  to  with  alarm — the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces,  navy,  and  ground  forces. 

In  the  strategic  weapons  area,  the  Soviets 
have  indeed  expanded  rapidly,  especially  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  much  of  the  R&D 
increase  Is  for  strategic  weapons.  About  a 
third  of  the  additional  spending  has  gone 
here.  As  a  result,  the  Soviets  have  moved 
from  inferiority  to  rough  parity  in  the  mis- 
sile area — a  shift  the  Nixon  administration 
publicly  accepted  on  taking  office.  But  still, 
some  people  fear  that  the  Soviets  have  spent 
themselves  into  superiority.  For  them, 
"throw-weight"  Is  now  In  vogue." 

Paul  Nltze,  for  example,  recently  tried  to 
show  a  Soviet  advantage  in  throw-weight.' 
But  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  a  commanding  lead  of  27  million  pounds 
to  12  million  pounds  when  total  missile 
throw-weight  and  maximum  bomber  payload 
are  combined. 

Nltze  appears  to  worry  most  that  if  the 
Soviets  strike  first  and  hit  U.S.  missile  silos, 
they  could,  by  his  calculations,  improve 
their  throw-weight  advantage,  hold  American 
cities  hostage,  and  therefore  "win"  a  nuclear 
war.  He  neglects  one  point:  The  superpower 
with  the  postattack  advantage  is  the  super- 
power that  strikes  first.  If  Washington  were 
to  launch  a  first  strike  against  Soviet  missile 
fields,  we  would  end  up  with  an  absolutely 
enormous  throw-weight  advantage  because 
much  more  Soviet  throw-weight  is  carried 
on  their  vulnerable  land-based  missiles. 

So  it  looks  as  If  both  superpowers  face  a 
throw-weight  gap.  But  does  it  matter?  Even 
If  the  Soviets  successfully  carried  out  a 
devastating  attack  on  our  forces,'"  the  United 
States  would  still  have  about  3,100  surviving 
warheads — and  that  is  10  per  cent  more  than 
the  Soviet  arsenal  has  now.  before  an  attack. 
Even  if  the  Soviets  attacked  first,  the  United 
States  would  still  have  enough  surviving 
warheads  to  drop  13  on  every  Soviet  city  of 
more  than  100,000  people.  Is  the  polltburo 
really  going  to  sniff  at  the  possibility  of  war- 
heads raining  down  on  the  Kremlin  by 
arguing,  "We  have  more  throw-weight  than 
the  Americans"?  If  they  are  really  that  ir- 
rational, then  they  aren't  smart  enough  to 
understand  the  concept  of  throw-weight  ad- 
vantage in  the  first  place.  In  the  last  analysis, 
both  countries  enjoy  a  surfeit  of  missilery. 
In  light  of  that,  the  significance  of  any 
throw-weight  advantage  is  nil. 

In  the  other  two  areas — the  navy  and 
ground  forces — the  spending  growth,  as 
shown  In  the  table  above,  was  modest  for 
those  m'ssions  and  locales  that  threaten  the 
United  States  and  Its  NATO  aUies. 

Only  3  per  cent  of  the  growth  In  Soviet 
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defense  spending  went  to  navy  conventional 
forces  (excluding  strategic  missile  subma- 
rines that  are  covered  in  the  strategic  cat- 
egory). The  Soviet  navy  has  grown,  but  it 
has  been  able  to  do  this  within  relatively 
level  budgets  because  few  ships  were  re- 
tired during  the  decade  and  it  enjoyed  a 
large  budget  growth  prior  to  the  base  year 
1964,  used  In  the  table.  The  Soviets  have 
built  more  ships  than  the  United  States, 
but  every  year  we  produce  more  tons  of 
ships;  U.S.  Navy  warships  are  larger,  more 
capable,  and  have  greater  firepower.  The  So- 
viet navy  has  grown,  but  according  to  many 
specialists.  It  is  still  largely  designed  for  de- 
fensive purposes." 

The  latest  rage  among  those  who  view  the 
Soviet  military  budget  with  alarm  Is  the 
spending  on  ground  forces.  The  numbers 
being  published  about  Soviet  production  of 
tanks,  trucks,  cannon,  and  other  equip- 
ment as  well  as  figures  on  Soviet  military 
manpower  are  Impressive. 

But  is  the  equipment  and  manpower  be- 
ing sent  where  it  Is  threatening  to  U.S.  In- 
terests? And  what  kind  of  quality  are  they 
buying  with  their  roubles? 

Roughly  one-third  of  Soviet  ground  forces 
and  equipment  are  deployed  to  the  Far 
East,  another  third  faces  NATO,  while  the 
remaining  third  is  elsewhere.  Thus,  a  sizable 
fraction  does  not  endanger  U.S.  security  in- 
terests. Moreover,  as  the  table  indicates, 
most  of  the  Increased  spending  on  Soviet 
ground  forces  has  gone  for  men  and  arms 
along  the  Chinese  border  and  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, not  Eastern  Europe. 

Tanks,  artillery,  and  other  equipment  are 
ground  out  in  quantity  but  don't  measure 
up  to  the  quality  of  American  weaponry.  For 
example,  Soviet  tanks  have  a  lower  rate  of 
fire,  are  less  accurate  at  long  range,  and  do 
not  have  as  much  armor  protection.  The 
crew  space  is  also  cramped,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  Soviet  tankers  to  work  as  effectively 
as  their  American  counterparts. 

The  Issue  of  quality  also  applies  to  man- 
power. The  Soviets  have  added  one  million 
men  in  the  last  decade  and  now  have  twice 
as  many  in  uniform  as  the  United  States. 
But  Soviet  troops  are  employed  In  agricul- 
tural and  construction  projects,  and  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  officers  are  really  party 
functlonaires.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  en- 
listed man  Is  not  as  experienced  as  the  Amer- 
ican volunteer  who  serves  longer  tours  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  As  Lieutenant  General  Daniel 
Graham,  then  director  of  th»  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  testified,  "Every  six  months 
they  replace  a  quarter  of  their  draftees,  and 
the  Soviet  army's  enlisted  strength  Is  almost 
all  draftee."  "  Because  of  this  turnover, 
many  of  the  men  assigned  to  combat  units 
are  still  undergoing  training. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  superior  numbers 
are  irrelevant.  But  part  of  the  reason  the 
United  States  trails  in  quantities  of  equip- 
ment Is  that  the  U.S.  armed  forces  have  de- 
cided they  want  their  armories  filled  with 
high-quality  and  sophisticated  items.  If  the 
services  feel  that  quantity  should  now  be  the 
primary  conalern,  then  they  can  tell  their 
designers  to /take  that  into  account. 

Numerlcal\comparisons  are  important  in 
any  assessment  of  the  military  balance.  But 
this  does  not/mean  that  any  simple  statis- 
tic showtngtfte  Soviets  ahead  of  the  United 
States  IS^citise  for  hand  wringing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Soviet  de- 
fense spending  should  be  Ignored.  Some  of 
the  Increase  in  spending  is  certainly  threat- 
ening. Additional  spending  In  threatening 
areas  can  mount  up  over  the  years  and  this 
warrants  our  close  attention.  But  a  lot  of 
statistics  are  abused  when  we  talk  of  the 
Soviet  military.  We  must  put  those  numbers 
in  perspective  and  not  Jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soviet  bear  is  10  feet  tall. 
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DisMhution  °f Jl^^^Ses  in  Soviet  Defense         '«One  that  eliminated  50  per  cent  of  our     cept-sensitlve  because  I  have  never  believed 

hpenaing,  1963-74  SLBMs,  90  per  cent  of  our  ICBMs,  and  80  per     that  any  learning  should  be  separated  from 

[As  a  percentage  of  the  total  increase]            cent  of  our  B-52s.  ufe.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  "Ivory 

Mission:  Percent  Change         "^^  Michael  T.  Klare,  "Superpower  Rl-     Tower"  concept  Is  not  confined  to  Liberal 

Research  and  development +18     ^^P  **  ^*'"  FOREIGN  POLICY  21.  Arts;  it  Is  manifestly  evident  In  schools  of 

Intercontinental  range  offense +26         "^^  testimony  before  the  U.S.,  Congress,     Business,  Education  and  even  professional 

Intermediate  range  offense —  8     Jo*'^*  Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee  on     schools.  I,  along  with  most  of  you,  watched 

Strategic  defense +  7     Priorities  and  Economy  In  Government,  Al-     In  amazement  during  the  turbulent  sixties 

Navy,  general  purpose  forces +  8     location  of  Resources  in  the  Soviet  Union  and     as  our  schools  and  colleges,  urgently  called 

Tactical  air  forces +  2     China,  1975,  p.  125.  upon  to  deal  with  critical  social  and  eco- 

Chlnese  border -uie  nomlc  Issues,  answered  by  withdrawing  to 

Eastern  Europe                                             §■                                            ■  "  either  exotic  exploration,  vague  theories,  or 

(minus  Czechoslovakia) +10  aloof  disinterest.  They  offered  no  practical 

Czechoslovakia   +  5                      CAREER  EDUCATION  solutions.  But,  beyond  the  more  vUlble  social 

Internal  security -|-  8                                     Issues  lay  an  even  greater  need  which  like- 
Other  changes  (unidentifiable  w^^se  was  not  adequately  filled;  that  Is,  the 

by  mission) +13          HON     WIIflAM   I      nirVINCnM  preparation   of   the   Individual   student   for 

nv/ii.    TTlLt^lAin   L.   lilLMPIdUn  life  in  a  dramatically  changing  world. 

.j.Q|.gj                                                 4-100                                  °^  ALABAMA  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have  met  here 

+100         jj,T  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  *°  discuss  ways  of  Insuring  the  future  of  this 

Note:  All  changes  In  the  missions  listed  in  Mnnri  m  t,  11  n  State  through  economic  growth.  We  have 
the  table  are  cumulative  (cumulative  change  monaay,  March  21,  1977  discussed  many  excellent  programs  and  pro- 
equals  the  sum  of  the  differences  between  Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr  Sneaker  Dr  P**sals.  However,  if  you  will  recall,  most  of 
spending  In  1964  and  In  each  of  the  succeed-  William  J  Cook  Jr  of  Mnntonrnorv  *hese  have  been  Institutional  In  nature.  May 
Ing  years)  and  are  expressed  as  percentages  Ala  nrAciHonf  nf  Ai«K».v,„v  iri^  »  ^  suggest,  rather  strongly  that  activities  In- 
of  the  cumulative  Increase  in  total  spending  r^i..,' „Ti  2  ^V^  ^.^  ^  Advisory  volvlng  only  institutional  relationships  pro- 
for  the  1964-1974  period.  Outlays  for  com-  "lY  ?"  Career  Education  recently  vide  very  limited  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
mand  and  general  support  were  allocated  to  addressed  the  Governor's  Workshop  on  developing  our  most  precious  economic  re- 
various  mission  categories  based  primarily  on  Education  and  Economic  Development,  source.  That  resource  is  our  people,  par- 
those  categories'  proportions  of  the  total  The  text  of  his  remarks  are  most  in-  tlcularly  our  young  people.  I  believe  that  ul- 
budget  in  any  given  year.  Research  and  de-  teresting,  timely,  and  important  and  I  tl^a^ely  the  answer  to  this  problem  Is  tl^e 
velopment  costs  are  not  Included  in  any  mis-  would  like  to  place  his  speech  at  thL<?  one-on-one  teacher-puoll  relationship  in  a 
slon  categories  apart  from  that  entitled  "re-  point  in  the  Record  to  <!harp  hl«  irtooc  practical -minded  learning  environment, 
search  and  development.")  with  mv  f  nll«.fla,,«  ^°  °^^  ^^^^  *"«  ^°''  »  testlmonv  on  beb'lf 
(Source:  Estimates  provided  In  the  table  ^  ooueagues.  qj  Career  Education,  but  I  believe  that  it 
were  derived  from  the  following  sources:  The  Career  Education  as  an  Economic  may  well  be  the  salvation  of  the  educational 
Military  Balance,  various  years,  published  by  Resottrce  process  in  this  State;  perhaps,  the  entire 
the  International  Institute  for  Strategic  At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  count  it  a  country.  And  our  turning  to  it  is  timely  !n- 
Studles;  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Com-  genuine  honor  to  be  asked  to  address  The  deed.  For  many  years  now,  perhat>s  even  for 
mlttee.  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Econ-  Governor's  Workshop  on  Edusation  and  Eco-  decades,  there  has  been  an  ever  widening  gap 
omy  in  Government.  Allocation  of  Resources  nomlc  Development.  I  have  decided  to  speak  between  the  classroom  and  life.  Not  only  do 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  1974  and  ^  y°"  today  about  what  I  consider  our  students  graduate  unprepared  for  life- 
1975;  and  the  best  available  Intelligence  com-  greatest  present  economic  resource:  That  careers,  they  graduate  undecided  upon  llfe- 
munlty  estimates  as  of  January  1976.)                  **■  ^^^  students  now  enrolled  In  our  schools  careers. 

footnotes                                    ^"^'^  colleges.  Much   has   been  said   recently   about  the 
,_.                                                                            I  suppose  I  speak  from  a  substantial  bias  continuing  erosion  of  scores  made  bv  stu- 
ine  results   differ   because  the  relative     because  of  my  current  Involvement  In  Career  dents  on  standardized  te«ts,  about  tbelr  in- 
cests of  mianpower  and  equipment  In  the     Education.  Last  summer,  I  was  Invited  by  abilltv   to   read,    about   their   verbal   semi- 
countries  differ.  Where  relative  costs  vary,     Dr.  Wayne  Teague  to  serve  on  the  State's  Ad-  literacy  and  diminished  powers  of  reason- 
using  a  single  monetary  unit  from  either  one     vlsory  Council  for  Career  Education,  and,  at  Ing.  Technical  competence  Itself  is  generally 
or  the  two  countries  to  make  the  comparison      the    first   meeting   of   that    Council,    I   was  accented     bv     educational     institutions     as 
proauces  a  bias— what  economists  call  the     elected  President.  I  accepted  reluctantly,  but  something  which  will  be  taught  bv  the  em- 
-T^^'^-i*'" ,  *" ,  ^                                                   I  am  reluctant  no  longer.  I  have  not  only  plover  in  on-the-lob  tr-'lnlne  after  gradua- 
-  Trend  calculations  were  worked  from  the     learned  to  love  and  appreciate  the  dedicated  tion.  To  state  it  candidly,  pome  observers  feel 
ao  ar   costs   of   Soviet   spending.   Although      staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  that  educational  Institutions  seem  either  to 
aoiiar  ngures  give  a  misleading  view  of  the     and  the  members  of  the  Council,  but  I  have  b*  f<»llln?  at  what  they  are  doing,  do  not 
aosolute  level  of  Soviet  outlays,  if  applied      become   Increasingly  dedicated  to   the  con-  know  whet  thev  are  doing,  or  have  aUoget^-er 
consistently,    they    are    valid    in    describing      cept  of  Career  Education  as  a  comprehensive  rellnoulshed    resr>onslbilltv    for   rtoine   anv- 
changes  and  trends.                                                   educational  philosophy.  thing  at  all.  Business  reuses  education  of 
Former  Secretary  Schleslnger  has  put  the         As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  Council  belne    inadeouite    or    Irrelevant:    education 
long-term  Soviet  growth  at  between  3  and      and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Teague,  condemns  business  because  It  does  not  fol- 
6  per  cent  per  year.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary      the   State   Board   of  Education,   at   its   last  low  t>>e  textbook. 

m*       ^'*'"®"^  ^"* '^'*''"®^  **^**  **^**  ^^'^*      meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  which  1)   de-  So  the  ran  wHens— «nd  Pt^donts.  schools, 

military  budget  "in  real  terms  is  Increasing     fined  Career   Education,   and   2)    called   for  business  and  socletv  in  general   suffers  Ir- 

aoout  5  per  cent  a  year  .  .  ."  (Defense  Space      Immediate  Implementation  of  such  programs  revocable    damage— mostly    the    student.    I 

Business  Dally,  May  31,  1975).  Actually,  the     throughout  the  State.  For  your  Information  suspect  that  much  of  tbe  student  unrest  of 

rate  of  growth  has  fiuctuated  between  1  and  6     and  to  assure  a  common   understanding,  I  the  sixties  was  a  result  of  the  frustration  of 

S!L  !.    *w *"'*"*"^-   ■^*^'  ^^   *^®   1964-1974     want  to  read  here  that  definition:  students  caught  somewhere  In  the  middle 

period,  the  annual  rate  of  growth  averaged         "Career  education  Is  an  Instructional  strat-  between  book  and  life,  classroom  and  office, 

/.7  per  cent,  which  corresponds  to  a  3  per  cent     egy    which    Includes    an    awareness    of    the  laboratory  and  factorv.  Even  now.  we  train 

4'i^^.l°r'*^"*®'"'"  *'■*"'' "°*                            world  of  work,  broad  orientation  in  occupa-  them   to   dlsaopof-^t   them— »>ut  we  do  not 

Mcivin  R.  Laird.  "Is  This  Detente?"  Read-     tlons     (professional    and    nonprofessional),  train   them   for   dl8aD-olntm*»nts    nikp   the 

6  T   l?*^*'  ''^^^  ^^'^®'  ''■  ^"^^                                       m-depth   exploration  of  occupational   clus-  recent  college   graduate   In  data  nroc'ss^ng 

Letter    to    Senator    John    L.    McClellan,     ters.  career  preparation  and  an  understanding  who  discovered  his  trsinlne  was  a  eeneratiop 

cnairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  De-      of  the  economics  of  our  free  enterprise  sys-  out-of-date    or    the   vonnf   woman   with    a 

rense  Subcommittee,  October  23,  1975,  p.  5.      tem.  Career  education  should  be  perceived  as  Ph.D.  In  literature  from  Yale  who  now  works 

^w    wi'^^  Record,  Sizing  Up  the  Soviet  Army      a  very  viable  component  of  all  educational  as  a  sales  clerk  in  a  department  store  and 

1Q7K*                ^'^'"  '^^^  Brothers  Institution,     programs.  It  is  a  concept  that  is  completely  writes  cony  for  a  porno  magazine) .  I  under- 

-  r^  a    r.                                                                Integrated    with    the    existing    educational  stand  Inlustlce  at  this  level  more  than  any 

■  U.8.,  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Ap-     structure — In  all  subjects,  for  all  students,  other.    I    do    not    mean    that    educational 

proprlatlons,  Subcommittee  on  The  Depart-      and  Involving  all  parents,  teachers  and  the  forces  and  business  have  not  attempted  to 

ment   of   Defense,   Department   of   Defense     community  at  large."  reconcile  the  difficulty. 

Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976.   Hear-         I  believe  this  concept,  properly  understood  For   many  years,   secondary  schools  have 

ings,  94th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  1975,  Part  1,  p.  27.      and  thoroughly  applied,  will  go  a  long  way  attempted  to  provide  a  more  practical  rele- 

'  Throw-weight   Is    the    maximum    useful     In  guaranteeing  this  State's  economic  future,  vant    approach     to    education    and    later 

weight  that  can  be  carried  to  a  target  by  a     I  must  admit  that  I  have  held  a  lifelong  careers.  Diversified  Occupation  courses  (now 

°^Ue.                                                                         curiosity  and  concern  about  the  relationship  Distributive  Education),  FFA,   FHA,   and  a 

•  Paul  H.  Nltze,  "Assuring  Strategic  Stabll-     between  education,  the  world  of  work  and  host  of  vocational  programs  are  sometimes 

Ity  In  an  Era  of  Detente,"  Foreign  Affairs,      1*'*-  And,  as  a  Liberal  Arts  major,  I  am  par-  a  clumsy  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

January  1976.                                                          tlcularly  sensitive  to  the  "Ivory  Tower"  con-  The  major  problem  w^th  this  approach  was 
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that  It  often  fell  victim  to 
within  the  school.  Those 
tagged  as  suited  for  those 
weren't  going  to  college.  Sadl^ 
snobs  didn't  know  why  they 
college  in  the  first  place, 
cases,  they  were  merely 
sion  to  enter  life.  And, 
attrition   records,    they   woul< 
dealt  with  that  reality  earlier, 
learned,  even  before  the  schools 
tlon  should  not  be  designed 
for  more  education — but  for 
vinced  that  the  basic 
and  all  the  others  is  correct 
acceptance    in   all 
isolation  of  consolation. 

It  would  be  impossible  her  i 
on  the  many  other  positive 
tlon,  or  even  to  mention  th< 
mendable    efforts    in    this 
portant  thing  Is  that  the 
in  educational  philosophy 
toward  the  practical  and  the 
have     not     these     good 
thwarted    at   times    by    our 
schools  to  accomplish  as 
what  rightly  are  but  peripheral 
original  function.  They  have 
with  the  responsibilities  of 
church,  the  courts,  the  banks 
what  else.  I  maintain  that  unfll 
are    allowed    to    return    to 
original  function — that  of 
there  will  continue  to  be  an 
of      sorrowful,      uninspired 
frustrated  seekers. 

Just   recently   I   listened   a; 
highest  elected  officials  of 
of  the  schools'  rightful  role 
as  that  of  "parent."  I 
equlvocably   reject   such    a 
Surely,  he  must  realize  that 
loco  parentis"  was  never 
either  the  familial  relationship^ 
responsibilities  of  the  home 
that  In  human  endeavors  of 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
but  that  is  all  the  more 
discipline  within  definite 
wise,    goals,    standairds    and 
become  blurred  and  society's 
ress  is  Impeded.  I  maintain 
can  be  only  one  thing — a 

Just  as  education  leaders 
ward   reconciliation,   so   also 
and   Industry  attempted   to 
problem.  We  have  not  been  se 
financial  support — but  perhap 
often  unintentionally  denied 
stltutions  our  time  and 
easy  for  us  to  provide  a 
a  library  or  hire  a  student 
about  the  time-consuming 
oping  and  testing  a  currlculu|n 
to  approve  textbooks  while 
demlc   freedom;    and    of   all 
mandlng    chores    required    foi 
practical  education  for  each 
dent.   In   many   Instances, 
tempting  to  Influence  exlstln ; 
systems;   business,   frequently 
sort,    has    established    Its    ow 
programs.  In  fact,  some  of 
now  rival  the  most  sophlsticat4l 
Institutions. 

As  much  as  I  regret  this 
stand  it.  Recently.  I  had  the 
hear  the  regional  personnel 
tionwlde  retail  firm  discuss 
faces  in  recruiting  and  trainlnt 
for   some   thirty   thousand 
major  problem  among  his 
is  an  appalling  lack  of  mot 
success  or  achievement  and 
confidence  in  their  ability  to 
and  effect)  change.  In  addition 
little  knowledge  of  the 
free  enterprise  system;  2)  They 
of   basic   management   skills 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

temperamentally  unsulted  for  the  pressures 
of  profit  and  loss  accountability  and  for  the 
stress  of  the  dynamics  of  corporation  life. 

I  believe  that  today  education  Is  asking 
for  help  and  the  accountability  they  speak 
of  Is  not  financial,  and  those  who  have 
been  quick  to  Identify  the  problems  must 
now  be  as  quick  in  assisting  to  resolve  them. 

John  Milton  In  his  essay  "On  Education," 
written  In  1644,  formulated  as  well  as  any- 
one ever  has  a  philosophy  of  education : 

"I  call  therefore  a  complete  and  generous 
education  that  which  fits  (a  person)  to  per- 
form Justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war." 

Now,  I  know  that  Milton  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  Renaissance  and  that  his  definition, 
therefore,  comes  close  to  describing  a  "Ren- 
aissance man."  However,  I  much  prefer  even 
today  generallsts  who  know  something  of  all 
the  world  around  them  to  specialists  who 
talk  only  to  themselves  and  one  another. 

What  else  can  we  say  about  education? 
That  Is,  In  simple  terms,  "Career  Education." 
And,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  educa- 
tion— pxire  and  simple.  And  that,  as  a  busi- 
nessman is  what  I  expect  from  oxir  schools 
and  am  willing  to  help  them  provide. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  us  about 
Milton's  definition  of  education  is  its  scope; 
"All  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war."  Career  Education,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  a  segment  of  education 
or  another  program.  It  is,  rather,  a  compre- 
hensive way  of  looking  at  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  education  process,  an  insti- 
tutional strategy!  It  encompasses  the  total 
man  and  woman;  it  embraces  all  of  life;  it 
Is  performance-oriented,  which  Indicates 
that  it  is  aimed  at  goals  which  can  be 
achieved  with  some  certainty  and  finality.  It 
is  not  education  for  education — but  for  Life. 

Having  Ihus  discovered  Its  scope  and  pur- 
pose, the  standards  by  which  it  Is  to  be 
Judged  now  become  the  salient  factor.  And 
these  standards  are  applied  directly  to  the 
product  of  education,  for  that  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  the  process  can  be  Judged. 

First,  he  requires  Justice — broadly  speak- 
ing, an  ethical  code  or  a  morality — a  sense  of 
values — applied  to  both  life  and  career.  Mil- 
ton perhaps  lived  In  simpler  times,  when 
learning  by-and-large  was  still  controlled  by 
the  Church,  and  not  only  morality  but  also 
doctrine  was  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  How 
different  today  when  In  our  attempt  to  guard 
scholarly  freedoms  and  to  remain  objective, 
our  schools  have  forsworn  any  responsibility 
for  Instilling  values.  It  Is  indeed  a  sad  day 
when  the  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity (the  first  real  university  In  this  coun- 
try) publicly  abdicates  any  responsibility 
for  teaching  values  of  any  kind.  It  is  sadly 
Ironic  to  find  Institutions  whose  initial  rea- 
son for  being  Is  the  pursuit  of  truth  deny- 
ing the  inherent  values  contained  within 
that  truth.  But  Is  It  not  true  that  any  knowl- 
edge of  science,  literature,  society,  or  the 
Individual  carries  within  It  an  awareness  of 
order,  permanence  and  reasonableness — or 
their  opposltes — all  contributory  to  a  system 
of  human  values.  To  overlook  that  is  to 
transform  education  Into  merely  expedient 
Information  without  either  substance  or 
purpose.  I  expect  Justice  to  be  taught  by 
"Career  Education." 

Second,  he  speaks  of  skill.  I  do  not  think 
he  means  robot  precision  of  an  assembly 
line  worker,  who  sacrifices  his  creativity — 
perhaps  even  his  personality — to  a  monot- 
onous habit.  Rather,  he  is  referring  to  that 
kind  of  skill  which  transcends  mere  mechan- 
ical aptitude  or  persistence;  It  is  a  skill 
which  springs  from  within  a  person,  a  skill 
which  is  easily  translated  Into  work  beyond 
the  worker.  The  worker  actually  translates 
himself  Into  the  work.  Consider  the  fine 
furniture  craftsmen  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, for  example.  But  ours  is  a  society  and 
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ours  an  education  which  depersonalizes,  and 
thus  stifles  Individual  pride  In  accomplish- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  emphasis  tends  to  be 
upon  group  activities,  committees  and  clubs; 
and  anonymity  breeds  the  loss  of  Individual 
awareness  and  Individual  pride  In  achieve- 
ment. Creative  energy  and  Individual  asser- 
tion becomes  threats  to  a  system  rather  than 
welcomed  spurs  to  progress.  I  expect  Career 
Eklucatlon  to  recognize  the  inherent  value 
of  each  person  and  to  emphasize  the  essen- 
tiality of  his  individual  contribution  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

Finally,  Milton  xises  the  word  "magnani- 
mously." That  means  simply  "generous," 
"high-minded"  and  "noble" — motivated  by 
high  ideals,  committed  to  the  pursuit  of 
excellence. 

I  admired  Admiral  Rlckover  a  long  time 
before  it  was  fashionable.  Not  long  ago,  he 
was  asked  to  testify  before  a  congressional 
committee  Investigating  a  defense  matter. 
At  the  end  of  the  formal  session,  he  was 
asked,  off  the  record,  his  opinion  as  to  the 
greatest  malaise  affecting  our  country.  His 
reply  was  eloquent  but  sad.  "Mediocrity"  was 
his  answer — our  willingness  to  accept  second 
best — being  satisfied  with  selfish  comforts — 
having  no  purpose  beyond  ourselves.  When 
I  view  the  watered-down  curricula  of  some 
of  our  schools,  the  gradeless  farce  in  which 
no  one  falls,  teaching  experiments  designed 
to  hide  winners  and  protect  losers,  then  I 
come  fully  to  understand  why  we  have  de- 
liberately taught  ourselves  how  to  salve  our 
lethargy  and  Inability  with  an  appeal  to  the 
egalltarlanlsm  of  mediocrity.  Surely  a  noble 
failure  Is  still  eminently  better  than  a  medi- 
ocre success — and  I  expect  Career  Education 
to  teach  that. 

And  to  the  degree  that  Career  Education 
teaches  ethics  (standards),  personalization 
(Individuality),  and  excellence  (love  of 
achievement)  will  It  find  relevance  and  prac- 
ticality In  Information  and  experience;  and 
to  the  degree  that  It  finds  relevance  and 
practicality  will  It  succeed  In  preparing  our 
students  for  all  of  life. 
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CARRYOVER  TAX  BASIS  SHOULD  BE 
REPEALED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  provi- 
sion of  the  very  complex  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  is  more  complex  than  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  carryover 
basis  provisions  in  the  estate  tax.  At  first 
glance  the  proposal  that  the  basis  of 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent  dying 
after  December  31,  1976,  shall  be  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  and 
heirs  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dece- 
dent immediately  before  his  death  sounds 
deceptively  simple.  Then  we  stop  a  min- 
ute and  read,  "However,  for  purposes  of 
determining  gain  but  not  loss,  the  basis 
of  all  assets  will  be  stepped  up  to  their 
fair  market  value  on  December  31,  1976." 
But  what  if  we  do  not  know  the  fair 
market  value  on  December  31,  1976,  how 
will  that  be  determined? 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  cospon- 
soring  H.R.  5206  introduced  by  my  able 
colleague  Omar  Burleson  that  will  repeal 
the  carryover  basis.  I  hope  that  this  can 
be  considered  soon  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  many  lawyers 


In  my  district  have  written  tc  me  about 
the  problems  they  face  in  trying  to  ad- 
vise their  clients  about  planning  their 
estates.  Every  plan  is  now  open  to  sub- 
stantial revision.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
plan  a  fair  distribution  ot-different  as- 
sets that  were  acquired  at  different  times 
and  that  will  have  varying  appreciation. 
The  amount  of  records  that  need  to  be 
amassed  are  staggering.  At  least  this 
should  keep  our  appraisers  oflf  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  this  year!  We  can  antici- 
pate that  the  law  suits  that  will  result 
from  these  provisions  will  keep  the  next 
generation  of  lawyers  busy. 

An  example  of  the  complexity  of  these 
provisions  Is  found  in  the  16  page  letter 
of  "Recommendations  for  Technical 
Amendments  to  the  Estate  and  Gift  Tax 
Provisions  of  1976"  compiled  by  the 
American  College  of  Probate  Counsel.  Of 
particular  interest  is  recommendation 
11  to  provide  an  alternative  to  determine 
basis  and  acquisition  date  for  property 
where  the  decedent's  basis  Is  unknown. 
Another,  Is  recommendation  14  to  re- 
quire Information  regarding  the  carry- 
over basis  of  property  acquired  from  a 
decedent  only  where  the  total  value  of 
the  decedent's  estate  exceeds  $60,000. 

It  appears  to  me  obvious  that  the  law 
Is  unnecessarily  complex  and  will  work 
an  undue  hardship  on  modest  and  small 
estates. 


WHEAT  CARTEL  WITH  CANADA 
OPPOSED 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  n,LIN0IS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
and  the  administration  should  be  wary 
of  bilateral  cartels  with  Canada  aimed  at 
protecting  the  price  of  wheat  in  foreign 
markets. 

On  paper,  an  agreement  with  Canada 
not  to  sell  wheat  below  a  certain  price 
In  world  markets  may  have  superficial 
appeal  to  U.S.  wheat  growers,  particu- 
larly at  this  time  when  wheat  stocks  are 
substantial,  the  price  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  Inventories  have  difficulty  moving 
into  foreign  markets. 

Such  an  agreement  Is,  however,  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  U.S.  interests  and; 
moreover,  a  sharp  departure  from  our 
trade  traditions  and  principles. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  export  con- 
trol, the  sort  of  limitation  on  markets 
which  Agriculture  Secretary  Bergland 
has  said  he  opposes,  and  against  which 
many  others  have  wisely ;ivarned.  It  obli- 
gates the  United  States  not  to  sell  until 
a  certain  price  is  reached.  In  the  absence 
of  that  price  our  stocks  would  of  course 
be  withheld. 

If  an  American  grain  firm  were  to  sell 
more  grain  than  the  agreement  provided, 
It  could  be  disciplined  by  our  Govern- 
ment. That  is  export  control  plain  and 
simple. 

The  agreement  also  implies  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  must  agree 
on  a  sharing  of  the  foreign  market — 
a   market-rlgging    concept    which    our 
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country,  with  few  exceptions,  traditlon- 
aUy  has  avoided  and  opposed. 

Canada  handles  all  wheat  exports 
through  governmental  authority.  Based 
on  past  experience,  this  authority  can  be 
expected  to  find  loopholes  in  any  wheat 
deal  that  may  be  constructed.  Our  expe- 
rience with  the  Interiiational  wheat  and 
grains  agreements  of  recent  years  should 
be  caution  enough. 

The  United  States  will  be  wise  to  main- 
tain its  independent,  competitive  posi- 
tion In  world  markets.  That  is  the  best 
way  to  serve  the  income  interests  of  U.S. 
wheat  growers,  as  well  as  the  broader 
foreign-exchange  earnings  needs  of  al] 
U.S.  citizens. 


HOWARD  SEELYE  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  distinguished  career  of  How- 
ard Seelye  who  has  recently  retired  from 
the  Orange  County  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  newspaper  as  a  prominent 
political  writer,  concluding  his  career  in 
the  field  of  journalism  to  which  he  has 
made  a  significant  contribution. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  he  swept  the  Orange 
County  Press  Club  annual  awards  In  es- 
sentially all  of  the  top  categories:  Best 
article  on  the  history  of  the  American 
West — first  place;  best  article  on  the 
status  of  women — first  place;  and  best 
feature  story  on  "A  Day  In  the  Life  of 
an  Air  California  Airplane" — first  place 
Previous  press  club  awards  have  in- 
cluded: Best  front  page,  best  typo- 
graphy, best  news  story,  best  special  edi- 
tion, and  others. 

Some  of  his  previous  professional  posi- 
tions have  included:  Managing  editor  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribxme;  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Palos  Verdes 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  owner  publisher  of  the 
Pismo  Times  and  the  Grover  City  Press ; 
and  managing  editor  of  the  El  Centro 
Post-Press. 

He  has  served  as  the  State  chairman 
of  the  California  Editors'  Conference  and 
the  southern  California  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  News  Executive  Coun- 
cil. Among  other  civic  contributions,  he 
has  served  as  the  president  of  the  Whit- 
tier  College  Alumni  Association,  director 
of  the  Orange  County  Press  Club,  presi- 
dent of  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  and  coauthor  of  the  politi- 
cal history  of  Orange  County. 

A  man  of  extensive  experience  In  the 
field  of  journalism  and  himself  a  former 
candidate  for  Congress,  Howard  Seelye 
has  a  thorough  imderstanding  of  the 
political  and  governmental  process.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  this  man 
who  has  given  so  much  to  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  40th  Congressional  District 
and  those  In  both  Orange  and  Los  An- 
geles Counties  during  his  tenure  as  a 
"member  of  the  press." 
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AN  INVENTOR'S  STRUGGLE  WITH 
BUREAUCRACY 
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HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vi?ould  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  Mr.  Phil  Mc- 
Combs  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  21,  1977.  It  brings  to 
light  the  frustrations  of  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucracy faced  by  Individual  inventors 
and  small  firms  seeking  assistance  from 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

The  many  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent  should  note  with  pride  the  In- 
ventiveness and  enterpreneurial  spirit  of 
Mr.  Csonka.  To  the  many  individual  In- 
ventors and  small  firms  who  will  read 
this  story,  the  delays,  redtape,  and  bu- 
reaucratic disregard  will  be  just  one  of 
many  such  stories  regarding  inventions 
or  unsolicited  proposals  submitted  to 
ERDA. 

The  article  follows: 
New  CAHBtTRETOR  Stalls:   Inventor  Cannot 
Oet  U.S.   Assistance 
(By  Phil  McCombs 
A  man  named  Albert  Csonka  has  Invented 
a  better  carburetor  that  federal  officials  say 
could  potentially  save  millions  of  gallons  of 
gasoline  in  this  energy-hungry  nation. 

Csonka.  however,  has  run  Into  frustrating 
bureaucratic  roadblocks  In  getting  assistance 
funds  from  a  federal  program  created  spe- 
cifically by  Congress  to  encourage  non- 
nuclear  energy  research  by  tapping  the  vast 
Incentive  resources  of  Individual  Americans 
like  Csonka. 

His  frustrations  'vere  such  that  they 
prompted  the  following  candid  self-criticism 
from  one  government  official  involved.  "The 
government  is  not,  literally,  set  up  to  deal 
directly  with  individuals  as  we  deal  with 
Boeing,  or  Douglas  or  someone  with  a  Wash- 
ington office,"  said  Richard  K.  Sutz,  director 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration's  inventor  program.  "A  guy 
from  Boeing  can  come  in  twice  a  day.  They 
know  the  words  to  use.  It's  a  matter  of 
grantsmanship." 

"ERDA  Is  not  set  up  to  deal  with  small 
people,"  he  said. 

Csonka  says  that  the  big  auto  manufactur- 
ers haven't  been  helpful  either,  although 
Ford  and  Chrysler  at  least  say  they're  Inter- 
ested. 

Csonka's  tale  has  a  classic  appeal — the 
small  individual  with  %■  bright  idea  working 
alone  against  great  odds.  The  story  also  pro- 
vides glimpses  into  an  area  of  federal  energy 
policy  that  may  or  may  not  be  working  as 
well  as  it  might. 

Csonka  has  been  lucky  In  several  respects. 
Of  4,278  inventions  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  Energy- 
Related  Invention  Evaluation  Program  since 
Its  Inception  In  early  1976,  Csonka's  is  one 
of  only  22  that  NBS  has  forwarded  to  the 
U.S.  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  possible  funding. 

And  the  77-year-old  former  Hungarian 
refugee  has  won,  with  his  brilliance  and  con- 
siderable old-world  charm,  several  supporters 
within  the  bureaucracy  itself. 

Sutz,  who  Is  m  a  position  to  approve  fvmds 
for  Csonka,  described  Csonka  as  "a  win- 
ner" who  with  continued  luck  and  pluck  may 
emerge  as  "a  major  carburetor  manufac- 
turer" In  the  U.S. 
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ERDA  has  not  yet  decided 
kas  project,  however.  The 
the  Inventor  for  management 
Ing  plans  to  Indicate  how  the 
tors  would  reach  the  public 

The  energy-related  Inventioi  i 
established  under  the  Federa . 
Energy   Research  and 
1974 — a  comprehensive  natlon4l 
ordlnated  by  ERDA. 

If  an  Invention  passes 
NBS  technical  evaluators, 
It    dovra    as    economically 
choose  to  fund  it  or  aid  the 
other  way  such  as  by  providlnf 
or  marketing  advice. 

Csonka,   vbo  has  been 
79-year-old 'brother  on  a 
at  home  in  Buffalo,  N.T.,  an( 
laboratory,  applied  for  federal 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Sutz  conceded  that  Csonka 
"just  got  Io6t"  in  the  EROA 
"taken  more  time  than  it  shoiild 

Sutz,   formerly  an   Inventor 
who  has  been  In  government 
he  is  wrestling  with  the 
reaucracy  to  speed  things  up 

Sutz   said   he   has   come 
from  Congress  to  eliminate 
small  inventors  who  are 
and  that  all  of  this  pressure 
"a   hell   of   a   bureaucratic 
We're  improving,  but  not  really 
Inventors  or  I  would  like." 

Csonka,  full  of  energy,  came 
ton  last  week  to  confer  with 
If  he  couldn't  push  bis 
bit. 

"For  six  months  our  papers 
the  file,"  be  said  with  a  smile, 
six  pounds  of  papers!  No  one 
hands!  I  don't  want  to  blamt 
Just  want  to  say  to  ERDA  and 
singer    and    Mr.    Carter 
have  lost  half  a  year !  By  now  w^  i 
a  carburetor  that  can  be  put 

Csonka  Is  no  stranger  to 
part  of  an  engine  that  mixes 
air   and   then   sends   the 
cylinders  for  combiistion. 

His  father,  a  university 
neer.  Invented  one  of  the  world 
retors  in  Budapest  in  1891  an  I 
become  one  of  the  leading 
Hungarian  engine  and  automobile 

Albert  Csonka  went  into 
with  his  father  and  brother 
up  a  small  machine  shop  In 
of   their   apartment    building 
which  less  than  two  decades  latter 
Csonka  tells  it — had  blossomed 
engine  and  tool  factory  employing 
1,000  persons. 

The  senior  Csonka  died  in 
the  company  was  nationalized 
two  brothers  fled  Hungary  on 
out  their  families.  Later  they 
odlclals  had  come  to  their 
them  the  day  after  they  left, 
said. 

The  Csonka  brothers  spent 
Austria  and   finally   immigrate^ 
where  their  valves  and  families 
in  the  late  19508. 

Csonka  said  his  net  worth 
when  he  fled  his  homeland, 
has  worked  as  a  mechanical 
for  various  US.  companies  untjl 
1973.  He  was  73  at  the  time. 

"It's  a  good  age."  he  said.  • 
now.  We  said  to  each  other.  'We 
it  better,  the  carburetor.'  We 
our  father's  Idea,  the  carbureto: 
a  better  carburetor!" 

So  they  set  to  work.  Csonka 
a  small  retirement  income   an<; 
Social  Security  plus  what  his 
opera  singer,  can  earn  giving 
The    brothers    borrowed    a 
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dollars  from  friends  and  developed  their  new 
"micro-carburetor."    As    Albert    Csonka    ex- 

# plains  it,  they  were  able  to  make  a  revolu- 
tionary carburetor  because  they  had  the 
"spark  of  an  idea"  Just  as  their  father  bad 
had  nearly  90  years  ago.  The  father's  Idea 
oame  from  casual  dally  observation  of  a 
flower  stand  girl  on  a  streetcorner  in  Buda- 
pest who  kept  her  flowers  fresh  by  sprajrlng 
them  with  a  hand-held  atomizer. 

The  atomizer's  principle — a  rush  of  air  over 
a  pool  of  liquid  that  picks  up  particles  of 
liquid  and  sprays  them  out  as  a  fog — is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  carburetor  Invented  by 
the  senior  Csonka  and  oth^r  inventors  and 
that  Is  in  use  in  most  vehicles  today  ac- 
cording to  published  descriptions. 

In  most  carburetors,  there  Is  a  rushing  air 
current  into  which  a  stream  of  gasoline  is 
Introduced.  The  gas  Is  thus  atomized  Into 
tiny  droplets  mixed  with  the  air. 

Csonka's  new  "micro-carburetor"  differs 
In  that  the  rush  of  air  Is  much  faster — nearly 
the  speed  of  sound — and  Instead  of  one 
gasoline  stream  the  gasoline  is  fed  into  the 
air  stream  through  720  tiny  holes. 

The  result,  according  to  the  NBS  evalua- 
tion, "Insures  optimum  fuel  vaporization  and. 
evaporation.  Consequently  the  air  fuel  mix- 
ture resulting  Is  extremely  uniform  and  the 
fuel  Is  fully  vaporized  throughout  the  Intake 
manifold  and  delivered  uniformly  to  all 
cylinders." 

The  gasoline  Is  burned  more  efficiently  and 
less  is  spewed  out  In  the  form  of  undesirable 
emissions,  according  to  the  report. 

In  laymen's  terms,  as  Csonka  explained  it, 
ordinary  carburetors  atomize  the  gasoline 
into  big  drops  and  little  drops  and  some  cyl- 
inders receive  a  lean  mix  and  some  a  rich 
mix — all  leading  to  wasteful  operation.  In  his 
micro-carburetor,  all  cylinders  receive  a  "per- 
fectly uniform  fog"  of  the  air-gasoline  mix- 
ture, he  said. 

In  laboratory  tests  in  Buffalo  on  a  Buick 
engine,  Csonka  reported  gasoline  savings  of 
20  per  cent  or  more. 

The  NBS  evaluation,  which  leaned  in  part 
on  the  opinion  of  Professor  David  Naegell  of 
Princeton's  Aerospace  Propulsion  Laborato- 
ries, concluded  that  the  micro-carburetor 
"should  in  principle  provide  (20  percent) 
better  fuel  economy  and  reduce  emissions." 
Dr.  Naegell  wrote  that  In  his  opinion,  "the 
micro-carburetor  Is  an  excellent  device  as  it 
stands." 

Sidney  Weiser,  the  NBS  staff  man  who  eval- 
uated the  invention — although  without  con- 
ducting any  direct  tests  on  it — estimated  an 
annual  savings  of  161  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line should  the  micro-carburetor  be  Installed 
on  1  per  cent  of  the  107  nUUlon  cars  in  the 
U.S.  An  additional  1.2  billion  gallons  would 
be  saved,  he  estimated,  if  the  carburetors 
were  Installed  on  the  8.5  million  new  cars 
made  each  year. 

The  micro-carburetor  would  cost  $100, 
Weiser  estimated 

Csonka  said  he  approached  major  car  man- 
ufacturers and  was  told  by  General  Motors 
that  "they  were  not  Interested  In  outside 
carburetors  . . .  They  don't  want  to  pay  royal- 
ties." He  said  that  Chrysler  and  Ford  are 
"interested  but  they  want  to  have  it  built 
and  tested"  before  making  any  decisions. 

GM  spokesman  Prank  Faraone  said  the 
company,  which  manufacturers  its  oyrn 
carburetors  in  Rochester,  NY.,  reviewed 
Csonka's  material  and  decided  "We  had  no 
need  to  purchase  any  rights.  ...  We  had  no 
use  for  any  development  work  on  It.  I  really 
can't  say  If  we've  done  the  same  thing  our- 
selves." 

Chrysler  spokesman  Richard  MuUer  said 
his  company  reviewed  Csonka's  material  and 
has  requested  further  test  data.  "Of  course 
the  corporation  is  interested  in  the  design 
but  would  like  to  see  some  operational  test 
data."  he  said. 
Ford  spokeswoman  Barbara  Mansfield  said 
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Ford  officials  have  been  talking  with  Csonka 
and  "have  told  blm  that  his  carburetor  may 
infringe  on  the  Dresserator  carburetor" — an- 
other type  of  carburetor.  NBS  officials  dis- 
count that  possibility,  however. 

Csonka  said  be  has  applied  for  a  patent  on 
bis  micro-carburetor  but  bas  not  yet  re- 
ceived It. 

Sutz  said  the  time  required  for  NBS  to  test 
any  invention  Is  now  down  to  six  months  and 
his  own  ERDA  office,  which  makes  final  de- 
cisions on  which  Inventions  to  fund,  can 
make  up  its  mind  In  46  days. 

Inventions  are  still  being  submitted  to  the 
NBS  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  a  day,  officials 
said,  and  they  range  from  haphazard  ideas 
scribbled  on  brown  paper  bags  to  highly  so- 
phisticated and  carefully  thought-out  in- 
novations, like  Csonka's  carburetor. 

So  far,  the  ERDA  officials  said,  they  have 
provided  $40,000  to  a  physicist  who  Is  devel- 
oping a  more  efficient  way  of  converting  the 
sun's  rays  Into  electricity.  Beyond  that,  they 
have  given  "management  consultant  help"  to 
four  other  Inventors  and  rejected  two  out- 
right among  the  22  Inventions  recommended 
to  them  by  NBS. 

Of  the  remaining  Inventions,  four — In- 
cluding Csonka's — "look  very  positive,"  and 
the  others  are  still  being  evaluated,  officials 
said. 

The  22  recommended  Inventions  range 
from  a  "dlesel  engine  conversion  system  for 
gasoline  engines"  to  a  "bydraullcally  powered 
waste  disposal  device."  A  good  proportion  of 
all  inventions  submitted  have  to  do  with 
automobiles,  officials  said. 

Sutz  said  he  believes  his  bureaucratic 
problems  will  be  conquered  and  that  the  pro- 
gram will  pay  off  for  taxpayers  at  a  rate  of 
6  to  1.  "All  I  need  is  one  more  year  and  to 
pull  out  a  couple  of  winners  . .  .  that  will  pay 
for  the  whole  program,"  he  said. 

While  ERDA  still  hasn't  made  up  Its  mind 
on  Csonka  and  bis  carburetor,  Sutz  said 
there  Is  "ho  question"  that  Csonka  Is  a  sound 
inventor  and  that  his  carburetor  Is  "a 
winner." 

Whether  that  will  be  translated  Into  big 
money  for  Csonka  and  a  vast  energy  saving 
for  the  American  people  may  largely  depend 
on  fate. 

"If  be  [Csonka]  maintains  that  entre- 
preneurial disease,  as  I  call  It,  and  really 
works  and  pushes,"  said  Sutz,  "and  on  the 
condition  that  someone  else  isn't  working  on 
a  parallel  or  identical  system,  Csonka  has  a 
damn  good  chance  of  becoming  a  major  car- 
buretor manufacturer  .  .  ." 

Sutz  added  the  provision  that  nothing  will 
be  certain  either,  until  a  road-test  proves 
that  the  carburetor  will  save  20  per  cent  of 
fuel  consumption  In  actual  driving  as  It  did 
In  laboratory  tests. 

Csonka  said  his  next  step  will  be  to  make 
a  micro-carburetor  that  can  be  used  on  a 
road-test  car.  He  said  this  wUl  take  six 
months,  even  working  10-hour  days,  seven 
days  a  week  as  he  does. 

"Of  course  we  are  not  so  young  anymore," 
be  added  with  a  smile. 
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HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
John  lilbi,  a  great  humanitarian,  who 
has  spent  his  lifetime  contributing  to  the 
benefit  of  poor  and  destitute  children 
throughout  the  world,  has  sent  his  mes- 
sage that  he  would  like  me  to  share  with 


all  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  am 
placing  his  communication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record]  so  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  as  welA  as  Members  of  the 
other  body,  will  be  able  to  share  Mr,  Llbi's 
thoughts: 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

March  15. 1977. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

During  my  life,  I  have  done  a  lot  of  trav- 
eling through  our  beautiful  country  of 
America.  I  have  helped  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute children  in  many  countries.  I  have  ob- 
served many  children  as  they  grew  up  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  schools.  Children  are 
quite  human,  some  are  slow  in  learning,  some 
are  very  mischievous,  so  their  teachers  must 
teach  them  obedience.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  school  day,  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  respect  their  country  by  singing 
the  song  "America  the  Beautiful."  and  at  the 
end  of  the  school  day  they  must  be  taught  to 
pledge  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  thi.s  way,  they  will  become  better 
citizens  of  the  country.  The  teacher  must 
remind  the  children  that  in  order  to  become 
a  good  citizen  of  the  United  States,  they  must 
get  a  good  education.  America  Is  a  great  and 
beautiful  country,  let  us  keep  it  this  way. 
Sincerely, 

John  Lmi. 


W.   J.   MICHAEL   "MIKE"   CODY 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  a  sense  of  great  pride  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  distinguished  record  of  W  J.  Michael 
"Mike"  Cody,  whose  accomplishments 
within  the  Memphis  commimity  and  the 
South  as  a  whole  have  prompted  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  nominate  him  U.S.  at- 
torney for  western  Tennessee. 

Since  his  graduation  from  South- 
western at  Memphis  where  he  served  as 
student  body  president,  Mike  has  con- 
tinuously pursued  endeavors  that  reflect 
an  unyielding  commitment  to  unselfishly 
serve  the  community  in  which  he  re- 
sides. He  joined  the  prestigious  Memphis 
law  firm  of  Burch,  Porter,  and  Johnson 
following  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School.  His  penchant  for 
political  activities  has  resulted  in  many 
diverse  and  substantive  undertakings 
while  his  finely  honed  skills  at  practic- 
ing law  have  flourished  in  private 
practice. 

Mike  has  applied  his  political  acumen 
toward  the  management  of  many  cam- 
paigns as  well  as  initiating  the  LQC 
Lamar  Society,  a  regional  planning  and 
development  organization  that  addresses 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  South. 
Similarly,  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  including  manage- 
ment of  Jimmy  Carter's  Presidential 
campaign  in  Memphis,  led  to  his  selec- 
tion to  chair  the  Shelby  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee.  In  1975,  he 
successfully  ran  for  a  city  council  seat 
in  Memphis.  He  has  remained  active  in 
social  and  cultural  community  programs 
while  teaching  political  science  courses 
at    Southwestern    and    LeMoyne-Owen 
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College,  and  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Tennessee's  Committee  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

Mike  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Phillips  and  blessed  with  four  children. 
He  Is  certainly  a  leader  in  the  Memphis 
community  and  an  inspiration  for  those 
of  us  fortunate  enough  to  call  him  their 
friend.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  its  wisdom  will 
agree  with  President  Carter  that  Mike 
Cody  has  unparalleled  qualifications  to 
run  the  demanding  office  of  U.S.  attorney 
for  west  Tennessee. 
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SMALL     BUSINESS     PROBLEMS     OF 
EXPORT  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3  of  this  year,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  a  conference  of  small 
manufacturers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  to  consider  their  problems  of  ex- 
port market  development.  For  a  long 
time,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  national 
concern  that  more  than  95  percent  of 
small  American  manufacturers  do  not 
export.  The  March  3  conference  was  ini- 
tiated last  June  by  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Elliot  Richardson  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a  prominent  businessman,  and 
distinguished  civic  leader  Eugene  M. 
Lang,  president  of  REFAC  Technology 
Development  Corp.  of  New  York. 

For  more  than  25  years,  Mr.  Lang  has 
by  imaginative  efforts,  unique  organiza- 
tional capabilities  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship helped  small  manufacturers  gain 
access  to  foreign  markets  and  foreign 
technology.  His  company  was  among  the 
earliest  to  receive  the  Government's  "E" 
award  back  in  1963  from  President  Ken- 
nedy. He  has  also  received  six  official 
citations  for  his  services  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

When  he  met  with  Secretary  Richard- 
son last  June,  Mr.  Lang  presented  a 
statement  defining  the  need  for  focusing 
Government  attention  on  small  business 
on  export  problems  and  objectives.  He 
also  presented  a  series  of  innovative  pro- 
posals for  stimulating  export  efforts. 
These  proposals,  developed  into  a  com- 
prehensive program  by  Mr.  Lang,  were 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  participants  of  the  March  3 
conference  for  consideration.  The  con. 
ference,  which  was  keynoted  by  Under- 
secretary Sidney  Harman,  enthusiasti- 
cally approved  Mr.  Lang's  program  in 
principle  for  action  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  for  legislative  atten- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

We  all  recognize  that  small  manufac- 
turers must  be  encouraged  to  take  a 
greater  role  in  the  expansion  of  our 
economy.  In  great  measure,  broader  ac- 
cess of  foreign  markets  wUl  make  this 
possible.  I  therefore  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  read  Mr.  Lang's  export  expansion 
program  for  small  manufacturers,  as 
follows: 


An  Export  Expansion   Program  for  Small 
Business,  Presented  bt  Eugene  M.  Lang 
TO  Small  Business  Assistance  Conference 
March  3,  1977 
Below  Is  outlined  a  program  designed  to 
bring  small  American  manufacturers  into  the 
mainstream  of  world  trade.  In  part,  the  main- 
stream relates  to  the  development  of  export 
markets.  No  less  Important,  it  relates  to  the 
stimulation  of  product  Innovation  and  the 
utilization  of  new  technology.  These  elements 
profoundly  influence  the  role  of  small  busi- 
ness in  America's  economic  growth  and  the 
health  of  our  competitive  environment. 
the  targets 
The  program  is  directed  to  two  primary 
targets : 

1.  To  bring  30,000  more  small  American 
manufacturers  Into  export  markets  within 
five  to  ten  years.  Figuring  an  average  annual 
gross  export  revenue  potential  of  $200,000, 
this  target,  Involving  about  10%  of  U.S. 
manufacturers,  would  add  eventually  $6  bil- 
lion each  year  to  U.S.  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods. 

2.  To  enhance  the  capacity  and  oppor- 
tunity of  small  business  to  acquire  new 
technology,  to  utilize  technological  advances 
and  to  stimulate  product  innovation. 

These  targets  are  intertwined.  They  are 
particularly  relevant  in  an  era  characterized 
by  rapid  technological  change  and  increas- 
ingly integrated  world  markets.  They  should 
help  counter  two  trends  that  are  eroding  the 
structure  of  our  economy:  (a)  the  increas- 
ing concentration  of  world  trade  In  the  hands 
of  the  largest  companies  and,  (b)  the  corre- 
lated declining  proportion  of  total  U.S.  prod- 
uct innovation  generated  by  small  business 
with  the  declining  position  of  U.S.  industry 
vis-a-vis  other  industrial  nations  In  creating 
new  and  better  products  for  world  markets. 
the  principles 

The  following  principles  have  been  con- 
sidered in  selecting  and  shaping  program 
concepts  and  proposals: 

1.  For  purposes  of  this  presentation,  "small 
business"  is  defined  as  an  independent  com- 
pany having  fewer  than  250  employees  whose 
assets  are  under  $7.5  million,  net  worth  un- 
der $5  million,  with  annual  revenues  during 
the  latest  three  years  averaging  less  than  $10 
million.  Likevrtse  "export"  and  "export  ex- 
pansion" are  deemed  to  Include  all  business 
activities  that  come  within  the  economic  in- 
terests and  objectives  of  U.S.  manufacturers 
in  foreign  markets. 

2.  The  program  must  attract  the  entrepre- 
neurial motivations  of  businessmen  as  its  pri- 
mary dynamics. 

3.  Economic  proposals  should  be  available 
without  discrimination  to  all  U.S.  companies 
regardless  of  size.  However,  they  must  have 
particular  relevance  to  the  needs.  Interests 
and  motivations  of  small  business. 

4.  The  statistics  for  measuring  the  success 
of  the  program  are  the  number  of  additional 
companies  brought  into  export.  Increased 
revenues  from  foreign  transactions,  while 
Important,  are  secondary  except  as  they  may 
reflect  a  broader  base  of  U.S.  partlclp«mts. 

5.  Tax-related  Incentives  are  to  be  financed 
mainly  out  of  Income  derived  from  new  Ui- 
temational  business.  They  should  not  re- 
quire substantial  subsidy  from  existing  tax 
revenues.  They  should  not  permit  redirection 
of  established  export  relationships  for  tax- 
saving  purposes. 

6.  The  unique  ability  to  do  something 
uniquely  well — specialized  know  how, 
whether  or  not  associated  with  patents  and 
trademarks — is  recognized  as  a  primary  tool 
of  trade  development  for  many  manufac- 
turers whose  products  cannot  compete  in 
foreign  markets,  or  who  place  access  to  over- 
seas technology  and  technological  feedback 
as  primary  business  objectives. 
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The  program  has  four 

1.  Creation  of  a  Presidents 
Council  or  equivalent. 

2.  A  structure  of  program 

3.  Vehicle   for  program 
the  Small  Business  Export 
tlon. 

4.  Review  of  Government 
to  small  business  "export 

I.    FBESIOENT'S   SMALL 

The  Problem:  Small 

fectlve  agency  for  presentinj 
interests  at  top  national 
foreign  trade  policy  and 
make-up,    the    existing 
Council  represents  big 
entitled  to  promote  their  . 
porations  can  speak  only  for 
era.  They  are  unqualified  to 
business — Indeed,  some  have 
validity  of  small  business 
port.   Whether  through   PEC 
agency,    they    should    not    b« 
speak   for  business  generally 
their  export-promotion  ^_ 
professed  an  intention  to 
ness.   However,   when  such 
been  adopted,  the  primary  . 
seem  to  have  developed  on 
some  overflow  to  the  small  but 
ly  elite. 

Small  business  clearly  mus 
tlon  to  speak  up  and  promote 
gram  in  its  own  behalf. 

The  Proposal:   Either  wlthlji 
PEC  or  as  a  separate  peer 
facility  through  which  small  j.> 
provide  knowledgeable,  creatU  b 
■'export  expansion"  input  anc 
top  executive  and  legislative 
Ington.  A  President's  Small 
Council   must   be  carefully 
Its  functions  adequately  d._„ 
have  staff  facilities  approprla  ;e 
poses  situated  within  a 
branch  of  Government. 
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II.    PROGR.1M 

Most — perhaps  96% — of  U.S 
ers  make  no  effort  to  export. " " 
lleve  that  their  products, 
natxire  or  for  competitive 
sold  abroad.  They  are  Intlr 
fancied  problems  of  foreign  „. 
financing,  currency,  language 
diverse  consumer  and  indui,.,., 
and  preferences,  complex  pap«  r 
uct  handling.  Most  do  not 
nlques  of  expert  market  dev^.„_ 
busy  to  learn  and  are  unwillin' ; 
risk  its  costs.  For  those  who 
niflcant  overseas  potential    It 
define  opportunities  and  the  , 
veloplng  them.  Export  agencies 
seldom  undertake  to  represen 
small  manufacturer.  They  seek 
technology  "stars"  or  the  ellt 
ciallzed  Industrial  fields. 

By  eschewing  export  oppor 
manufactiu-ers  not  only  shut 
profit  but  also  substantially  dt 
access   to  overseas  technology 
tlon  that  can  be  meaningful 
petltive  positions  and  growth. 

It   is   therefore   es5ential    to 
array  of  "export  expansion" 
eluding  government  *rvlces) 
pelllngly  attractive  to  small 
or  their  export-development 
incentives   must   take   cognl^» 
lems  and  obstacles.  They  shoul 
types  of  trade  techniques.  The 
centlves  are  addressed  to  these 
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products  and/or  knowhow. 
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The  Proposal  1:  Improve  techniques  for 
(1)  Government  agencies  (the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  particular)  to  define,  de- 
velop and  disseminate  trade  opportunities  to 
the  business  community;  and  for  (2)  service 
agencies  such  as  banks,  airlines  and  trade 
associations  to  direct  trade  opportunities  to 
their  clienteles. 

The  Proposal  2 :  Organize  low -cost  overseas 
business  seminar  toxirs  and  "make-a-deal" 
missions.  Government  and  business  execu- 
tives should  cooperate  in  creating,  guiding 
and  Implementing  this  program,  perhaps  in 
association  with  overseas  trade  fairs.  The 
initiative  of  enterprising  travel  agents  might 
be  harnessed.  Within  lATA  regulations,  work 
out  airline  "export  expansion  service  pack- 
ages". 

The  Proposal  3:  Organize  small  business 
missions  in  cooperation  -1th  Governments 
of  LDCs  with  view  to  creating  manufacturing 
joint  ventures  geared  to  LDC  indiistrlal  in- 
frastructure needs.  This  could  be  combined 
with  a  program  of  bringing  individuals  with 
suitably  qualified  potential  from  LDCs  to 
the  U.S.  for  intensive  project  training.  This 
could  be  further  associated  with  an  admin- 
istrative liaison  facility,  perhaps  under  Gov- 
ernment auspices,  in  the  LDC. 

The  Proposal  4:  Overseas  Government 
commercial  facilities  should  be  amplified 
and  administratively  separated  from  embassy 
functions,  perhaps  under  the  authority  of 
Trade  Commissioners.  A  corps  of  "transac- 
tion service"  officers  could  be  constituted 
specifically  to  assist  small  companies  in  busi- 
ness development  projects. 

The  Proposal  5:  Establish  a  subsidized 
program,  perhaps  as  Government  fellowships 
or  academic  program  grants,  under  which 
qualified  MBA  students  or  student  teams 
could  set  up  and  initiate  export  programs 
for  small  manufacturers. 

B.  The  Problem. — Small  manufacturers  are 
reluctant  to  risk  the  cost  of  finding,  develop- 
ing and  servicing  foreign  markets  and  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Proposal:  During  the  first  year  of  a 
programmed  export  effort,  a  manufacturer 
could  deduct  twice  the  amoxint  of  out-of- 
pocket  costs,  up  to  a  $7,500  total,  incurred 
specifically  to  develop  export  sales.  Such  costs 
would  exclude  travel  but  would  include 
items  such  as  foreign  language  literature, 
overseas  advertising,  trade  fair  participation, 
supply  of  samples.  In  each  succeeding  year, 
the  "double  deduction"  ceiling  would  be 
$5,000,  but  could  be  Increased  up  to  $15,000 
by  adding  the  amount  by  which  3%  of  total 
exports  of  the  preceding  year  shall  have 
exceeded  $5,000.  For  calculating  such  addi- 
tional deductions,  foreign  bxislness  travel 
expenses  could  be  included. 

C.  The  Problem. — It  is  too  expensive  to 
change  or  adapt  U.S.  products  to  the  stand- 
ards, specifications  and  preferences  of  for- 
eign industries  and  consumers. 

The  Proposal:  Permit  "double  deduction" 
of  out-of-pocket  engineering  and  tooling 
costs  specifically  Incurred  for  adapting  prod- 
ucts to  foreign  market  requirements,  to  a 
cimiulatlve  maximum  of  $25,000.  This  would 
include  expenses  such  as  conversion  to 
metric  dimensions. 

D.  The  Problem.— It  is  often  difficult  and 
disproportionately  costly  to  finance  small  ex- 
port transactions. 

The  Proposal  1 :  Establish  a  non-profit 
facility,  under  direct  or  indirect  Government 
auspices,  to  provide  a  properly  qualified  ex- 
porting manufacturer  with  a  revolving 
credit  of  up  to  $100,000  to  cover  the  financing 
of  bona  fide  export  orders  having  up  to 
$5,000  F.O.B.  value. 

The  Proposal  2:  Permit  accelerated  5-year 
depreciation  (or  a  20%  Investment  tax 
credit)  of  the  cost  of  U.S.-made  capital 
equipment,  specifically  or  to  the  extent  spe- 
cifically used  for  making  products  for  ex- 
port, to  a  cumulative  total  of  $100,000. 
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E.  The  Problem.— The  small  company  is 
often  unable  or  unwilling  to  assume  credit 
and  other  risks  of  selling  to  overseas  cus- 
tomers. The  tendency  to  insist  on  letter  of 
credit  dealing  inhibits  foreign  sales  relation- 
ships. 

The  Proposal  1:  Each  manufacturer  may 
set  up  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  re- 
serve for  bad  debts  equal  to  50%  of  out- 
standing export  receivables  not  covered  by 
letter  of  credit  to  a  maximima  of  $50,000. 

The  Proposal  2:  EstabUsh  a  non-profit 
"minimum  red  tape"  facility  under  direct 
or  Government  auspices  to  provide  low-cost 
Insiu-ance  for  specified  risks.  This  possibly 
could  be  accomplished  through  modified 
FCIA  and  OPIC  procedures  and  charges. 
Risks  specified  could  include  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  cost  increases  in  relation  to 
quotation  and  supply  commitments. 

P.  The  Problem. — ^Many  small  manufac- 
turers are  unwUling  or  unable  to  risk  the 
cost  of  protecting  their  products  and  proc- 
esses abroad  by  patents  and  trademarks 
especially  if  there  Is  little  prospect  of  ex- 
ploiting them.  By  the  same  token,  failure  to 
obtain  patents  and  trademarks  may  fore- 
close opportunities  for  product  export  or  for 
establishing  technology  transfer  relation- 
ships. 

The  Proposal:  To  a  cumulative  maximum 
total  of  $10,000,  permit  manufacturers  to 
take  a  double-deduction  of  out-of-pocket 
disbursements  Incurred  in  applying  for  and 
maintaining  overseas  patents  and  trade- 
marks. 

O.  The  Problem.— The  exploitation  of 
small  business  knowhow,  as  an  avenue  for 
penetrating  foreign  markets,  poses  some  spe- 
cial problems.  For  example,  equity  in  a  for- 
eign Joint  venture  received  as  a  considera- 
tion for  knowhow  supplied  under  a  license 
or  technology  transfer  agreement  is  subject 
to  tax  as  ordinary  Income  In  the  United 
States,  even  though  cash  income  is  not  re- 
ceived. Few  companies  are  willing  to  pay  out 
U.S.  taxes  In  order  to  receive  speculative 
"paper  values"  of  a  foreign  venture.  This 
and  other  obstacles  to  technology  transfer 
relationships  are  dealt  with  in  the  follow- 
ing incentive  proposals. 

The  Proposal  1:  Shares  providing  a  mi- 
nority equity  and  having  a  par  value  of  up  to 
$50,000,  which  are  received  as  consideration 
for  knowhow  or  for  intangible  property  rights 
in  a  foreign  manufacturing  Joint  venture 
are  to  be  deemed  a  tax-free  exchange,  and 
subject  to  tax  as  a  capital  gain  only  when 
liquidated  on  the  basis  of  money  construc- 
tively received.  If  the  Joint  ventiire  is  estab- 
lished in  LDCs,  the  tax-free  exchange  ceil- 
ing would  be  Increased  to  $100,000.  Each 
manufacturer  would  have  an  overall  cumula- 
tive "tax-free  exchange"  celling  of  $250,000. 
The  Proposal  2:  With  respect  to  Invest- 
ments-in-kind (such  as  used  machinery,  spe- 
cial tools,  etc.)  in  foreign  manufacturing 
Joint  ventures,  the  excess  between  the  par 
value  of  minority  equity  and  the  book  value 
of  the  Investment-ln-kind,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  $50,000  In  each  venture, 
would  be  deemed  a  tax-free  exchange.  For 
Investments-in-kind  in  Joint  ventures  in 
LDCs,  the  celling  would  be  $100,000.  Equities 
covered  by  this  provision  would  be  subject 
to  tax  as  a  capital  gain  and  only  when  liq- 
uidated and  money  received. 

The  Proposal  3:  Dividends  received  or 
equity  in  earnings  of  foreign  Joint  ventures 
would  be  subject  to  U.S.  tax  (with  foreign 
tax  credits)  only  if  the  dividends  or  earn- 
ings are  received  in  or  can  legally  and  with- 
out penalty  be  converted  into  U.S.  dollars. 
If  dividends  on  earnings  are  reinvested  in 
a  foreign  Joint  venture  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant equity  position,  they  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  current  U.S.  tax,  although  the  use  of 
foreign  tax  credits  would  be  correspondingly 
deferred. 
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The  Proposal  4:  Royalty  and  dividend  in- 
come received  from  overseas  licenses  and 
Joint  ventures  should  be  deemed  ordinary 
earned  income  (not  passive  Income)  for  U.S. 
tax  purposes. 

The  Proposal  6:  Cash  income  (including 
royalties,  dividends  and  commissions),  due 
from  a  licensee  or  Joint  ventiu-e  in  which 
a  minority  position  is  held,  that  is  blocked 
abroad  shall  not  be  taxable  in  the  United 
States  unless  and  untU  repatriation  is  per- 
mitted under  local  regulations  or  until  such 
income  may  be  disbursed  constructively  for 
the  account  of  or  to  the  order  of  the  U.S. 
company.  Use  of  foreign  tax  credits  would  be 
correspondingly    deferred. 

H.  The  Problem.— U.S.  antitrust  regula- 
tions operate  to  restrict  unfairly  the  access 
of  small  companies  to  overseas  technologjy. 
Large  corporations  can  readily  capture  the 
technology,  knowhow,  R&D  and  grant-back 
values  of  patents  from  foreign  subsidiaries. 
They  can  often  acquire  foreign  companies 
having  patents,  technology  and  products 
that  are  desired. 

Small  manufacturers  cannot  operate  In 
this  fashion.  They  must  rely  heavily  on  tech- 
nology transfer  arrangements  with  inde- 
pendent companies.  However,  the  productiv- 
ity of  these  arrangements — particularly  the 
technological  feedback  and  grant-back  val- 
ues they  can  generate— is  inhibited  by  anti- 
trust provisions.  Thus,  small  companies  are 
disadvantaged  in  competing  with  large  com- 
panies, particularly  in  fields  which  are  most 
subject  to  evolutionary  and  innovative 
changes. 

This  disparity  Is  further  accentuated  by  the 
ability  of  large  corporations,  who  cover  world 
markets  through  foreign  subsidiaries,  to  defer 
U.S.  taxes  and  to  control  their  market:  the  de 
facto  ability  to  protect  sources  of  supply, 
pricing  and  profits.  Antitrust  regulations 
deny  equivalent  opportunities  to  small  com- 
panies who  operate  through  technology 
transfer.  Moreover,  they  compound  a  fear  of 
many  small  manufacturers:  that  export  de- 
velopment through  technology  transfer 
works  to  set  up  foreign  ventures,  benefiting 
from  U.S.  know-how  and  lower  overseas  costs, 
as  domestic  competitors. 

The  Proposal  1 :  Permit  small  manufactur- 
ers to  acquire  exclusive  grant-back  rights  to 
patentable  developments  of  foreign  licensees 
or  Joint  ventures  in  which  they  have  minor- 
ity Interests.  Grant-backs  should  include  the 
right  to  extend,  through  sub-licenses,  grant- 
back  rights  to  other  licensees  and  Joint  ven- 
ture associates  in  other  countries. 

The  Proposal  2:  Small  manufacturers  may 
legally  exclude  foreign  licensees  and  Joint 
ventures  from  competing  in  the  U.S.  market 
with  respect  to  products  covered  by  tech- 
nology transfer  agreements. 

The  Proposal  3:  Small  manufacturers  can 
set  themselves  up  as  exclusive  sources  of 
supply  for  additives  or  specific  components 
required  by  foreign  licensees  and  Joint  ven- 
tures in  connection  with  the  fabrication  of 
products  under  technology  transfer  agree- 
ments. 

Note:  Antitrust  concessions  to  U.S.  com- 
panies In  connection  with  international  tech- 
nology transfer  agreements  mvist  be  subject 
to  foreign  laws  that  govern  foreign  parties  to 
such  agreements. 

I.  The  Problem. — Small  manufacturers  do 
not  regard  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from 
export  markets  as  commensurate  with  the 
risks  and  problems  Involved. 

The  Proposal:  The  first  $50,000  of  profits  on 
export  sales  and  from  technology  transfer 
relationships  shall  be  subject  to  a  25  7o  U.S. 
income  tax  rate.  The  determination  of  such 
profits  ghould  be  permitted  by  following 
prescribed  procedures  within  the  accounting 
operation  of  each  manufacturer  and  need  not 
require  the  formation  of  a  separate  export 
corporation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

m.  SMALL  BUSINESS  EXPORT  TRADE  CORPORATION 

Experience  indicates  that,  for  economic 
and  psychological  reasons,  most  small  manu- 
facturers do  not  respond  to  "naked"  export 
Incentives.  There  must  be  a  mechanism  for 
putting  incentives  to  work — to  neutralize  the 
small  manufacturer's  concerns  and  Inertia. 
To  fill  this  need,  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  create  a  new  kind  of  enterprise:  a 
Small  Business  Export  Trade  Corporation 
(SBETC) .  The  SBETC  is  conceived  as  an  en- 
trepreneurial facility  that  has  the  compe- 
tence and  motivation  to  assume  the  full  bur- 
den of  finding  export  markets  for  client  man- 
ufacturers and  for  developing  and  servicing 
these  markets. 

The  essential  elements  of  SBETC,  as  a 
business  for  bringing  small  American  manu- 
facturers into  world  markets,  are  set  forth  as 
follows : 

1.  SBETC  Functions:  Acting  essentially  as 
the  "foreign  department"  of  its  clients,  the 
SBETC  wouid  coordinate  overseas  market 
conditions  and  opportimlties  with  client 
capabilities,  potential  and  objectives,  by  vari- 
ously performing  the  following  services : 

(a)  Export  sales,  directly  to  major  end- 
users  or  through  qualified  distributors  or 
sales  representatives.  The  SBETC  would  nor- 
mally purchase  client  products  on  standard 
client  terms  for  resale  and  assume  all  re- 
sponsibilities and  risks,  other  than  client 
product  warranty,  which  export  transactions 
may  Involve. 

(b)  Bulk  export  shipments  with  overseas 
repackaging. 

(c)  Overseas  product  assembly  using  U.S.- 
made  components,  wholly  or  in  part. 

(d)  Technology  transfer  relationships: 
overseas  manufacturing  licenses  and  Joint 
ventures. 

(e)  Consulting  services  or  execution  of 
specific  export  development  assignments. 

2.  SBETC  Organizational  Requirements: 

(a)  Must  have  minlmvun  paid-in  capital 
of  $100,000. 

(b)  Must  Initially  represent  not  less  than 
three  qualified  U.S.  manufacturers  (see  be- 
low) for  non-competing  product  lines  for 
specified  export  territories. 

(c)  Must  establish  a  bona  fide  business 
operating  unit  with  essential  facilities  and 
staff. 

(d)  One  or  more  U.S.  resident  persons  or 
corporations  can  own  an  SBETC  but  no 
SBETC  client  can  own  more  than  20%  of  the 
SBETC. 

3.  SBETC  Clients:  There  would  be  two 
categories  of  SBETC  client:  qualified  and 
unqualified.  Income  from  services  to  quali- 
fied clients  (QC)  would  be  covered  by  tax 
Incentives.  Income  from  unqualified  clients 
(UNO  would  not. 

(a)  A  qualified  client  (QC)  would  be  any 
of  the  following: 

(i)  Any  small  U.S.  manufacturer  whose 
exports  during  the  three  years  before  becom- 
ing an  SBETC  client  shall  not  have  exceeded 
2%  of  gross  revenues.  A  small  manufacturer 
which  operates  under  its  own  identity  would 
be  deemed  a  qualified  client  even  if  it  were 
a  subsidiary  of  a  large  company. 

(11)  Any  U.S.  party  with  an  undeveloped 
product  or  Invention  that  Is  not  In  produc- 
tion and  which  Is  to  be  offered  for  overseas 
development  and  licensed  production. 

(lU)  Any  U.S.  manufacturer,  regardless  of 
size  or  general  export  sales,  whose  products 
are  not  being  made  or  sold  In  any  LDC  mar- 
kets and  which  are  offered  to  an  SBETC  for 
promotion  speclficaUy  with  respect  to  such 
markets. 

(Iv)  A  party  can  have  QC  status  with 
respect  to  only  one  SBETC  relationship 

(b)  An  unqualified  client  (UNC)  would 
be  any  client  who  does  not  fall  within  a  QC 
definition. 

(c)  An  SBETC  client  shaU  be  deemed  to 
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retain  Its  QC  status,  regardless  of  Its  growth 
so  long  as  It  shall  remain  a  client  and  the 
substance  of  its  SBETC  relationship  shall 
not  be  diminished. 

SBirrr®^,^;^"^''!  Relationship:  Each 
n^^^  ^.  contractually   establish    the 

conditions  of  its  client  relationships.  How- 
ever, the  contract  should  provide  the  SBETC 
with  the  necessary  authority,  responslbllltv 
ripi,^'"'"^  *i  J"^"'y  *  long-range  market 
development  effort.  The  following  principles 
are  recommended  as  bases  for  the  formula- 
tion of  contract  provisions: 

(a)  Establish  policies  and  business  objec- 
tives which  are  to  govern  an  SBETC-cUent 
under°°         ^^^  actions  of  the  parties  there- 

(b)  SBETC  activities  In  behalf  of  a  QC 
should  be  entirely  at  SBETC  risk  and  expense! 
The  client  should  be  only  obliged— but  not 
limited— to  supply  (to  sell)  products  as  reg- 

i".^  L^^°'^^*"^'^'  P'-operty  rights  as  et 
tabltshed,  and  knowhow  as  conveniently 
available.  " 

(c)  Encourage  close  SBETC-client  working 
contact  that  can  foster  overseas  sales,  pro- 

^,mni«t*!''fif°l°^^.  *''*''"'^'"  relationships, 
stimulate  the  feedback  to  client  of  product 
production  and  application  R  &  D  of  forelm 
customers,  sales  agencies,  licensees  and  Joint 

ventures.  ' 

r,»L^!.o7^K°°i5y  transfer  arrangements 
negotiated  by  the  SBETC  should  be  subject 
to  client  approval. 

(e)  Specify  the  basis  upon  which  program 
incentives  are  to  be  utUized  and  shared 

(f)  Termination  of  the  SBETC-cllent  rela- 
tionships should  be  possible  if  income  and 
other  objectives,  contractually  agreed  unon 
are  not  fulfilled  within  a  reasonTble  time    ' 

5.  SBETC  Sources  of  Income- 

ucte^  ^°^*s  °^  the  resale  of  exported  prod- 

(b)  Share  of  royalties  and  service  fees  from 
overseas  licenses  and  joint  ventures. 

(c)  Share  of  equities  In  overseas  Joint  ven- 
tures and  dividends  therefrom. 

(d)  Fees  from  consulting  or  for  carrylnu 
out  specific  overseas  projects. 

6.  Client  Sources  of  Income: 

(a)  Profits  on  products  sold  to  the  SBETC 
for  export. 

(b)  Share  of  royalty  Income  and  service 
fees  from  overseas  licenses  and  joint  ventures 

(c)  Share  of  equities  in  overseas  joint  ven- 
tures and  dividends  therefrom. 

(d)  Feedback  values  of  commercial  and 
technical  data  generated  by  overseas  rela- 
tionship, including  grant-back  rights  to 
patentable  product  and  process  developments 
and  improvements. 

7.  SBETC  Incentives:  Except  as  otherwise 
indicated  or  qualified,  SBETC  incentives 
would  include  all  of  the  program  incentives 
listed  above  in  loco  cllentls.  However,  except 
for  incentive  II-I,  the  QC  should  have  the 
right  to  take  advantage  of  all  program  incen- 
tives to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  utilized 
by  the  SBETC.  Taking  the  foregoing  into  ac- 
count, the  following  would  apply  as  or  with 
respect  to  SBETC  incentives: 

(a)  Losses  of  the  original  SBETC  paid-in 
capital  Investment  should  be  deductible  from 
ordinary  Income  by  SBETC  Investors 

(b)  The  SBETC  could  set  up  a  bad  debt 
reserve  for  each  QC  export  account  as  pro- 
vided In  IIEI,  but  with  an  overall  reserve 
celling  for  all  QCs  of  $250,000' 

(c)  The  SBETC  would  be  permitted  to  take 
double  deduction"  of  expenses  specified  In 

U-B  with  respect  to  each  QC.  However,  the 
QC  would  have  prior  right  to  utilize  this 
incentive  In  connection  with  proper  expense 
items  as  It  may  prefer  to  vmdertake  directly 

(d)  Incentives  relative  to  equities  and  in- 
vestments in  kind  In  overseas  Joint  venture 
as  set  forth  above  In  H-G  shall  apply  to  the 

oBETC. 

(e)  Utilization  of  incentives  by  the  SBETXJ 
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snail  not  be  cvunulatlve 
Nor  can  they  be  transferrel 
allocated  among  QCs. 

(i)     The    following 
would  be  available  only  to 
SBETCs:  n-C.  H-P,  n-D2, 
Inftead  of  the  QC,  the 
percent  U.S.  Income  tax  on 
of  SBETC  profits  each  year 
tlvltles  for  each  QC.  Howeve! 
tax  rate  would  apply  up  to 
of  8250.000  of  SBETC  profits 

8.  SBETC  Qualification: 
and  retain  the  advantages 
tlves  each  year,  the  SBETC 
ous  qualifying  conditions : 

(a)  Each  year  during  the 
the  SBETC  must  serve  at 
Thereafter  each  year,  it 
five  QCs. 

(b)  A  QC   will   not 
SBETC  "Incentive"  purposes 
after  four  years  from  the 
tlonshlp,  the  combined  tots  1 
sales  plus  other  QC  foreign 
by  the  SBETC  shall  be  less 
of  gross  SBETC  revenues  or 
ever  is  less,  unless,  for  the 
the  SBETC  shall  have  at 
whose  sales-Income  total 
percent  or  $100,000"  test. 

(c)  After  five  years.  75 
SBETC  revenues  must  be 
ucts  of  at  least  five  QCs  and 
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gram;  and  services  that  are  relevant  to  small 
business  export.  An  ad  hoc  audit  committee 
composed  of  small  business,  professional  and 
government  executives  could  evaluate  exist- 
ing Federal  activities  with  view  to  determin- 
ing if  and  how  they  might  be  more  effectively 
centralized,  coordinated,  and  Improved  In 
content,  accessibility  and  utility.  The  audit 
might  extend  further  to  Include  state  and 
municipal  export-promotion  agencies  and 
private  service  industries  whose  facilities 
might  be  harnessed  to  small  business  export 
objectives. 


GEORGE    MORTON    LEVY— CITIZEN 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  26.  the  Preeport.  N.Y..  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  honor  George  Morton 
Levy  as  Its  citizen  of  the  year.  At  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Levy,  a  dear  friend,  outstanding  sports- 
man and  humanitarian,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  residents  of  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

George  Morton  Levy  grew  up  in  Pree- 
port, N.Y.,  on  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island.  After  graduating  from  Preeport 
High  School,  where  he  was  a  star  ath- 
lete, he  graduated  from  the  New  York 
University  Law  School.  In  1912.  he  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  and  he 
established  himself  as  one  of  New  York's 
outstanding  trial  attorneys,  handling 
hundreds  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Levy  Is  best  known  for  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  sportsman,  especially  in 
the  field  of  harness  racing.  If  George 
Morton  Levy  had  not  put  his  money, 
career,  and  reputation  into  the  harness 
racing  experiment,  the  sport  may  have 
faded  into  oblivion.  In  fact,  he  con- 
tinues to  head  the  trotting  track  he 
founded  on  Long  Island,  Roosevelt 
Raceway. 

Mr.  Levy's  many  acts  of  charity  and 
service  to  his  fellow  man  have  long  gone 
unpublicized.  He  has  been  honored  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  times  by  charitable 
and  philanthropic  groups  for  his  efforts 
on  their  behalf.  The  prestigious  list  of 
awards  which  have  come  to  him  in  a 
lifetime  of  service  includes:  Connie 
Mack.  Babe  Ruth,  and  Little  Leagues  of 
Westbury;  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  sev- 
eral awards  from  the  Boys'  Towns  of 
Italy :  and  special  recognition  from  Pope 
Pius  xn  in  the  form  of  12  gold  medals 
given  for  his  service  to  mankind. 

Other  representative  awards  include 
those  from  the  Nassau  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council;  a  plaque 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews;  several  awards  from  the 
State  of  Israel  bonds;  a  special  tribute 
from  the  Long  Island  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association;  a  bronze  plaque  from  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of 
Suffolk  County;  several  awards  and 
many  citations  from  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  of  New  York;  and  the  Norman  P. 
Lent,  Sr.,  Memorial  Award  of  the  Crim- 
inal Courts  Bar  Association  of  Nassau 
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County.  He  was  honored  as  the  first  per- 
son to  be  placed  in  the  Living  Hall  of 
Pame  of  the  Trotter,  and  for  being  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  first  law 
school  to  Nassau  Coimty  at  Hofstra 
University. 

Even  today,  in  his  88th  year,  Mr.  Levy 
is  best  described  as  a  fighter.  Those  who 
know  him  best  say  there  are  no  causes 
lost  to  him.  He  puts  his  heart  and 
energy  into  everything  he  does,  whether 
it  is  business,  law,  or  golf.  Great  men 
like  George  Morton  Levy  come  along  all 
too  seldom.  I  join  with  the  Preeport 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  paying  him 
a  well-deserved  tribute. 


-TRIBUTE  TO  S.  JOSEPH  HUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  distinguished  career  of  S. 
Joseph  Hunt,  who  has  recently  retired 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Antelope  Valley-East  Kern  Water 
Agency,  Lancaster.  Calif.  Mr.  Hunt  will 
be  honored  for  his  achievements  during 
his  17  years  of  service  on  the  Water 
Agency  Board  at  a  community  salute 
dinner  to  be  held  on  April  2,  1977.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  the  many  tributes  offered  to  Mr.  Hunt 
on  this  occasion. 

Bom  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Hunt  has  lived 
in  California  for  over  50  years.  He  settled 
in  the  Antelope  Valley  in  1951  and  soon 
became  active  in  local  efforts  to  obtain 
additional  water.  His  concern  for  meet- 
ing the  water  needs  of  his  community  as 
well  as  his  involvement  in  seeking  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment in  1960  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors ^f  the  Antelope  VaUey-East  Kern 
Water  Agency.  He  remained  a  member 
of  the  board  until  his  retirement  from 
that  position  hi  January  1977. 

Mr.  Hunt's  interest  in  his  community's 
well-being  extended  beyond  his  concern 
for  an  adequate  water  supply.  Other 
civic  pursuits  have  included  a  leading 
role,  along  with  his  wife  Ruth,  in  estab- 
lishing a  YMCA  in  the  Antelope  Valley. 
Through  his  generosity,  land  was  made 
available  on  which  to  build  the  Palmdale 
YMCA  and  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Palmdale.  A  building  contrac- 
tor by  profession,  he  donated  his  valu- 
able services  in  this  area  for  the  church's 
construction. 

In  addition,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  An- 
telope Valley  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  Mr.  Hunt  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  and  the  Lancaster  and 
Palmdale  Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
been  able  to  depend  upon  Mr.  Hunt's 
support  for  25  years. 

During  the  many  years  that  S.  Joseph 
Hunt  has  resided  in  the  Antelope  Valley, 
he  has  made  numerous  and  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
the  area's  citizens.  I  know  that  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
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those  with  whom  he  has  worked  in  his 
various  endeavors  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  sorely  missed  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Antelope 
Valley-East  Kern  Water  Agency. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FOOD  CO- 
OPERATIVES TO  AMERICAN  FAM- 
ILIES 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
era  of  huge  multinational  corporations 
and  massive  conglomerates,  it  is  the  sim- 
ple generations-old  food  cooperatives 
that  are  helping  feed  an  estimated  160,- 

000  families  every  year  at  an  annual  vol- 
ume of  $87  million. 

Pood  cooperatives  are  small  groups  of 
about  15  to  30  families  who  pool  their 
orders  for  food  items,  especially  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  then  order  from 
a  wholesaler  or  local  produce  market. 

These  food  cooperatives  represent  to 
me  the  original  spirit  of  the  American 
settler  who  survived  by  helping  his 
neighbor.  Today  it  is  the  food  coopera- 
tives that  continue  to  supply  produce 
when  prices  have  climbed  beyond  the 
range  of  many  low  as  well  as  middle  in- 
come families. 

With  the  same  spirit  as  the  early 
American  settlers  who  helped  raise  one 
another's  barns,  these  contemporary  set- 
tlers help  one  another  to  continue  to  feed 
their  families  well  through  organization, 
working  together  and  pooling  their  finan- 
cial resources. 

The  national  consumer  cooperative 
bank  bill,  H.R.  3692,  of  which  I  am  one  of 
many  cosponsors,  would  greatly  assist 
this  grass  roots  effort  where  people  in  a 
community  attempt  to  help  one  another 
by  undertaking  the  problem  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  to  fight  infla- 
tion. 

Even  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mrs. 
Walter  Mondale,  the  wife  of  the  Vice 
President,  has  also  found  that  partici- 
pation In  a  food  cooperative  is  a  viable 
and  successful  venture  for  beating  the 
high  cost  of  living  without  sacrificing  the 
high  standards  of  eating  well. 

Mr.  Dan  C.  McCurry,  director  of  the 
food  cooperative  project  of  the  Chicago 
City  Wide  Institute,  offers  some  interest- 
ing backgroimd  on  his  efforts  to  provide 
membership  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  some  250  neighborhood  co- 
operatives in  the  Chicago  area.  Because 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  subject 
to  many  American  consumers,  I  offer  Mr. 
McCurry's  article  discussing  food  co- 
operatives: 

Chicago  Food  Co-ops  and  the  National 

Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Bill 

(By  Dan  C.  McCurry) 

1  am  the  director  of  a  community  services 
program  of  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago 
called  the  Food  Co-operative  Project.  Our 
primary  Job  Is  to  provide  membership  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  for  the  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  neighborhood  coopera- 
tives In  the  Chicago-land  area. 
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Food  co-operatives  are  small  groups  of  15 
to  30  families  that  pool  their  orders  on  a 
short  list  of  food  items,  especially  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  take  turns  as 
volunteers  going  to  the  market  or  to  a 
virholesaler.  The  Co-operative  League  esti- 
mates that  there  are  some  4,000  buying  clubs 
and  700  store-front  food  co-operatives  in  the 
nation  with  a  combined  membership  of  160,- 
000  families  and  an  annual  volume  of  $87 
minion. 

Whenever  hunger  has  intensified  In  the 
land,  food  cooperatives  have  emerged.  Dur- 
ing the  1930's  there  were  tens-of-thousands 
of  food  cooperatives  in  our  urban  and  rural 
communities.  These  cooperatives  often  be- 
came centers  of  community  life  around 
V7hlch  grew  community  canneries,  farmers 
markets,  and  other  efforts  to  secure  a  safe, 
reliable  food  supply. 

Two-thirds  of  new  small  businesses  fall 
within  the  first  four  years.  These  emerging 
food  cooperatives  have  probably  had  an 
equally  high  rate  of  failure.  Yet  out  of  the 
survivors  has  emerged  a  tough  network  of 
co-operatives,  storefronts,  trucking,  baking, 
processing  and  other  cooperative  food  ven- 
tures. As  food  prices  continue  to  climb,  and 
are  especially  beyond  the  reach  of  low-income 
families,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  these  co- 
operatives which  with  the  timely  assistance 
offered  In  this  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
Legislation,  we  could  have  saved. 

In  Denver,  for  example,  a  small  pre-order 
co-op  called  Common  Market  opened  in  1970 
and  within  4  years  had  expanded  Into  a  num- 
ber of  neighborhood  cooperatives  all  using 
a  central  warehouse  distribution  center  with 
annual  sales  of  $750,000.  Common  Market's 
search  for  larger  quarters  coincided  with  the 
decision  of  Safeway  supermarket  officials  to 
close  the  last  remaining  supermarket  in  the 
downtown  area.  This  supermarket  was  the 
major  source  of  food  for  the  majority  of 
downtown  residents  especially  a  poorly  mo- 
bile senior  citizen  population. 

The  suggestion  that  Common  Market 
should  move  into  the  soon-to-be  abandoned 
supermarket  was  first  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm, by  some  members.  But  then  the 
search  for  capital  and  technical  assistance 
began.  Co-operative  members  found  that,  de- 
spite their  stable  financial  picture  and  solid 
growth.  Denver  area  banks  were  adamant 
in  their  refusal  to  risk  a  loan  to  Common 
Market.  Inquiries  at  other  state  and  federal 
agencies  brought  equally  discouraging  re- 
sponses. At  the  last  minute,  one  local  bank 
was  convinced  to  make  the  loan  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Safeway  a  smooth  transi- 
tion happened  at  the  last  remaining  urban- 
core  store. 

Not  only  would  a  Consumer  Co-op  Bank 
have  seen  the  great  potential  of  Common 
Market,  a  potential  often  missed  by  com- 
mercial lending  agencies  unfamiliar  v^lth 
these  emerging  cooperatives;  but  such  a  Co- 
operative Bank  could  have  offered  the  vital 
technical  assistance  for  mastering  the  new 
skills  of  a  greatly  expanded  operation. 

Retail  food  chailns  are  not  going  to  re- 
turn to  our  Inner  city  areas;  their  capital 
crunch  Is  pushing  them  farther  into  the 
suburbs.  However  a  large  population  re- 
mains behind,  and  these  citizens  will  eat. 
They  will  spend  their  meager  resources  at 
the  small,  high-priced  low  quality  comer 
grocery.  Or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
sumer Co-operative  Bank  Act  a  food  co- 
operative network  can  expand  and  begin  to 
fill  that  hungry  void.  This  void  Is  presently 
being  filled  by  a  proliferation  of  fast-food 
chains  serving  charcoal  broUed  hamburger 
at  $4  per  pound.  And  our  Inner-clty  citizens 
now  have  little  choice  but  to  get  In  line  at 
the  counter.  This  Consumer  Co-operative 
Bank  Act  will  begin  to  give  them  a  choice. 

Pood  cooperatives  were  created  in  the 
struggle  of  hungry  communities  to  find  a 
secure  and  nutrltloiis  food  supply.  This  Con- 
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sumer  Co-op  Bank  legislation  will  offer  the 
resources  to  greatly  strengthen  the  food  co- 
operative network.  And  In  that  strength  to 
provide  nutrition  for  Ill-fed  urban  families; 
to  provide  markets  for  small  farmer  co- 
operatives; and  to  provide  a  center  for  the 
other  activities  of  an  organized  community. 
For  if  we  cannot  cooperatively  control  the 
food  we  eat  how  can  we  expect  to  regain 
control  of  the  rest  of  our  lives?  The  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  Act  Is  an  Important 
step  In  that  direction,  and  I  am  strongly 
urging  its  approval  by  the  Congress. 


AN  ECONOMIC  AGENDA  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Simon,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, recently  gave  a  speech  on  his  view 
of  "The  Future  Agenda."  He  gave  his  re- 
marks as  part  of  a  "Weekend  for  Free- 
dom" at  Hillsdale  College,  a  private  col- 
lege which  accepts  no  Federal  grants. 

At  this  point  I  insert  my  good  friend 
William  Simon's  comments  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Agenda  fob  the  Futuke 
Turning  to  your  seminar  topic.  "The  Cur- 
rent Condition  of  American  Society  and  the 
Prospects  for  the  Future,"  I  will  limit  my- 
self a  brief  review  of  the  basic  economic 
issues  that  will  ultimately  shape  the  future 
course  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
people  must  now  decide  what  kind  of  econ- 
omy they  want  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
They  must  realize  that  their  government's 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  and  the  maze  of 
government  programs  that  Increasingly  in- 
tervene In  their  dally  lives  are  the  real  Issues 
that  will  determine  their  personal  welfare : 

Whether  or  not  Inflation  vtrlll  be  effectively 
controlled  or  once  again  allowed  to  return 
to  double-digit  levels; 

Whether  or  not  capital  Investment  will  be 
adequate  to  create  meaningful  Jobs  for  the 
growing  labor  force; 

Whether  or  not  government  regulation  and 
administrative  controls  will  be  changed  to 
meet  current  economic  realities  to  restore 
productivity  and  efficiency; 

Whether  or  not  the  Unltea  States  wUl  pro- 
vide effective  leadership  on  International 
monetary,  trade  and  Investment  Issues. 

In  looking  to  the  future  tl*  American  peo- 
ple should  ask  this  basic  question  each  time 
the  government  comes  up  with  a  new  eco- 
nomic policy  Initiative:  Will  this  action 
contribute  to  sustained  and  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth  or  will  it  merely  perpetuate 
the  familiar  stop-and-go  patterns  of  the  past 
involving  Increased  government  spending 
without  regard  for  the  chronic  deficits  and 
economic  and  financial  disruption  created, 
excessive  expansion  of  the  money  supply, 
even  more  government  controls  over  the  pri- 
vate economy  and  increased  intervention  In 
private  wage  and  price  decisions? 

The  proper  role  of  government  Is  to  create 
an  environment  for  sustained  and  orderly 
economic  growth  through  its  fiscal,  mone- 
tary, and  regulatory  policies.  The  disappoint- 
ing performance  of  the  U.S.  economy  during 
much  of  the  last  decade  emphasizes  the  basic 
need  for  move  stable  policies.  In  the  mld- 
19608  the  United  States  began  an  unfortu- 
nate series  of  exaggerated  booms  and  reces- 
sions. Serious  overheating  of  the  economy 
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^  manent  and  productive  jobs 
sire,   for  more  efficient  use 
material  resources  and  protection 
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national  responsibilities  in 
and  investment  policies 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

these  basic  goals  but  I  am  convinced  that  a 
longer-term  time  horizon  must  be  used. 

First,  the  diversity  of  problems  must  be 
recognized  to  avoid  concentrating  on  a  single 
Issue.  Inflation,  unemployment,  declining 
output,  the  availability  of  productive  re- 
sources, international  trade  and  investment 
all  must  be  considered  simultaneously  to  cre- 
ate a  balanced  program  for  stable  economic 
growth.  The  beginning  point  for  sustaining 
economic  growth  without  the  boom  and  re- 
cession distortions  of  the  past  is  to  avoid  a 
return  of  destructive  inflation  pressures. 
Prom  1890  to  1970  prices  in  the  United  States 
increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.8  percent. 
Prom  December  1973  to  December  1974  they 
Jumped  12.2  percent.  It  seems  so  obvious 
that  any  long-term  solution  to  our  economic 
problems  requires  better  control  of  inflation 
which  has  distorted  the  spending  and  sav- 
ings decisions  of  all  Americans.  Inflation 
must  be  clearly  recognized  for  what  It  is: 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  sustained  progress 
of  oxir  economy  and  the  personal  standard 
of  living  of  most  Americans. 

Second,  government  policies  must  solve 
more  probelms  than  they  create.  During  a 
period  of  difficulty  it  Is  expedient  to  respond 
to  strident  calls  "to  do  something — anything 
to  demonstrate  political  leadership." 

But  this  naively  activist  approach  Is  too 
often  the  basic  source  of  problems,  not  the 
solution.  Courage  and  wisdom  are  always  re- 
quired to  avoid  actions  offering  the  Illusion 
of  short-term  benefits  In  exchange  for  fur- 
ther erosion  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  has  served  this  nation  so  well  in  creat- 
ing the  premier  economy  of  the  world  and 
providing    the    greatest    degree    of   personal 
opportunities.  The  conventional  wisdom  that 
a  few  billion  dollars  of  additional  govern- 
ment spending  somehow  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  success  or  failure  of  the  entire 
U.S.  economy — which  is  rapidly  approaching 
an  annual  level  of  output  of  two  trillion  dol- 
lars— has  always  amazed  me.  There  Is  an  im- 
portant role  for  governments  in  protecting 
certain  basic  public  Interests  but  the  claim 
that  governments  can  or  should  control  the 
economy  is  totally  false.  We  would  all  be 
better  off  if  government  officials  would  recog- 
nize that  the  real  creativity  and  productivity 
of  America  depends  upon  the  private  sector. 
Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  there 
must  be  a  proper  balance  in  the  shared  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. This  Is  a  dlfficullk  assignment  because 
of  the  confusion  and  pessimistic  appraisals 
of  the  future  caused  by  the  political  and 
economic  shocks  that  have  occurred.  Main- 
taining  and   Improving   the   creativity  and 
productivity  of  the  U.S.   economic   system 
against  the  attacks  of  critics  who  favor  a 
big-government  solution  for  the  problems  of 
society  has  become  our  greatest  challenge. 
The  simplistic  cure  of  having  government 
spend  ever-Increasing  amounts  of  borrowed 
money  has  not  solved  many  of  our  prob- 
lems, but  It  has  created  serious  economic 
distortions  that  will  continue  long  into  the 
futxire.  We  now  have  a  federal  government 
that  Is  trying  to  do  more  than  its  resources 
will  permit,  to  do  many  things  that  it  can- 
not do  very  well,  to  do  some  things  that  It 
should  never  do  at  all,  and  to  do  all  of  these 
things  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  we  now 
have  more  government  than  we  want,  more 
than  we  need,  and  more  than  we  can  afford. 
Nevertheless,  much  of  the  current  political 
rhetoric  continues  to  claim  that  we  aren't 
spending    enough,    aren't    creating    enough 
new  government  programs,  and  aren't  push- 
ing enough  panic  buttons.  Despite  the  un- 
matched accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy these  critics  attack  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  demand  comprehensive  govern- 
mental control  over  economic  planning  for 
the  allocation  of  our  national  resources,  the 
rationing  of  capital  to  selected  Industries, 
guaranteed  government  jobs  for  all  who  want 
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them,  Increased  control  over  private  eco- 
nomic activities,  even  a  return  to  the  coun- 
ter-productive wage  and  price  controls  that 
have  always  failed.  Although  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  feeds,  clothes  and 
houses  our  people  more  effectively  than  any 
other  system  in  the  world,  provides  the  real 
basis  for  all  of  our  public  services  and  most 
importantly  is  fundamental  to  our  Individ- 
ual freedoms,  it  is  increasingly  subject  to 
criticism  from  those  who  seem  to  favor  turn- 
ing to  less  efficient  approaches  which  would 
waste  our  human  and  material  resources 
and  eventually  erode  our  economic  progress 
and  political  freedoms. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  a  matter  of  image. 
Those  who  support  Increased  government 
spending  and  pervasive  controls  over  our 
daily  lives  are  often  perceived  as  being  more 
concerned  and  socially  progressive.  Those 
who  allegedly  "care  more"  are  given  consid- 
erable attention  when  they  call  for  more 
spending  to  solve  the  unmet  needs  of  so- 
ciety, even  though  the  growth  of  big  govern- 
ment has  become  a  large  part  of  the  prob- 
lem and  not  the  solution  It  is  alleged  to  be. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  favor  the  free 
enterprise  system  too  often  converse  In  sim- 
plistic slogans,  that  lack  humane  appeal. 
Worst  of  all,  many  businessmen  who  come 
to  Washington  seem  to  want  to  surrender 
their  existing  freedom  in  exchange  for  pro- 
tection from  the  competition  that  has  made 
our  system  so  dynamic. 

It  Is  now  time — in  fact  the  need  Is  long 
overdue — for  those  who  believe  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  more  effectively  promote 
its  basic  values.  America  has  become  the 
world's  premier  economy  because  it  provides 
basic  Incentives  to  Its  people  to  work  hard 
and  to  be  creative.  To  the  individual  family 
this  approach  leads  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  To  the  business  firm  It  means  in- 
creased markets  and  larger  profits.  To  our 
government  It  means  Increased  effectiveness 
and  public  support. 

In  short,  too  many  Americans — especially 
those  who  have  known  only  the  affluent  so- 
ciety— are  unaware  of  the  real  source  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  our  coimtry.  The  material 
abundance,  the  freedoms  of  choice,  the  op- 
portvmlties  for  meaningful  work  are  all 
largely  the  result  of  the  creativity  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  free  and  competitive  eco- 
nomic system.  This  is  the  crucial  theme  that 
must  be  communicated  to  all  Americans 
until  they  understand  it.  The  American  econ- 
omy Is  the  wellsprlng  of  our  nation's  basic 
strength  in  every  sphere — political,  social, 
military  and  economic.  It  is  the  source  of  our 
present  abundance  and  the  basis  of  our  hopes 
for  a  better  future.  We  can  solve  our  recog- 
nized problems  best  by  preserving  and  im- 
proving and  strengthening  rather  than  weak- 
ening our  uniquely  productive  system.  And 
In  doing  this  we  will  preserve  our  other  free- 
doms that  have  made  America  so  great. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  CORCORAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  a  prior  commitment 
In  my  district,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  final  passage 
of  H.R.  4088.  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  on  March  17, 1977.  If 
I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
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MY  FATHER,  HAMILTON  FISH 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  "how  is  your  father,  and 
what  has  he  been  doing  in  recent  years," 
and  I  thought  a  short  statement  might 
be  the  appropriate  way  to  respond  to  a 
larger  audience  interested  in  him  and 
his  activities. 

A  vigorous  88-year-old,  he  maintains 
his  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  in  fact, 
on  Wednesday,  March  23,  1977,  will  tes- 
tify before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  room  2118,  on  our  national 
defense  posture.  He  frequently  lectures 
on  his  books  and  enjoys  interviews,  par- 
ticularly on  the  period  of  his  25  years  in 
the  Congress,  1920-45. 

The  most  significant  recent  event  in 
my  father's  life  was  his  marriage  on 
October  16,  1976,  to  Alice  Curtis  Des- 
mond of  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  where  they 
make  their  home. 

For  the  last  15  years,  he  has  been  writ- 
ing historical  books,  four  of  which  have 
been  published  in  the  past  year:  "New 
York  State,  the  Battleground  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War";  "F.D.R.,  the  Other 
Side  of  the  Coin";  "The  American  Peo- 
ple Are  Living  on  Top  of  a  Nuclear  Vol- 
cano"; and  "Lafayette  in  America,  Dur- 
ing and  After  the  Revolutionary  War"; 
and  finally,  a  monograph  in  answer  to 
Karl  Marx's  manifesto  entitled  "An 
American  Manifesto  of  Freedom."  My 
father  still  has  a  way  to  go  to  catch  up 
with  his  bride,  however,  who  has  two 
dozen  published  works  to  her  credit. 

As  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress know,  Hamilton  Fish  for  10  years 
was  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  for  5 
years,  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  Rules  Committee.  In  addition,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  first  committee  to  in- 
vestigate communism  in  1930  to  ascer- 
tain the  principles  and  policies  of  com- 
munism, but  not  to  investigate  individ- 
uals. Nine  out  of  the  fourteen  recom- 
mendations made  by  that  committee 
were  adopted,  either  by  the  Congress  or 
implemented  by  Executive  order.  As 
many  Legionnaire  Members  of  Congress 
know,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Three  that  wrote  the  preamble  to 
the  American  Legion  constitution. 

The  first  bill  my  father  introduced  in 
Congress  authorized  the  return  of  the 
body  of  an  American  unknown  soldier, 
which  was  the  last  bill  signed  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  At  the  request  of  the  War 
Department,  he  placed  the  only  wreath, 
representing  our  Armed  Forces,  at  the 
burial  at  Arlington  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  November  11,  1921.  He  also  au- 
thored the  bill  to  create  a  homeland  for 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  sometimes  called 
the  American  Balfour  Resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  in  the  Record  this  report 
about  some  of  my  father's  activities,  and 
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to  congratulate  him  and  Alice  on  their 
marriage. 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING— INVI- 
TATION TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  DAVE  STOCKMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  extremely  controversial  common 
situs  picketing  issue,  on  which  fioor  de- 
bate is  scheduled  Wednesday,  will  not 
be  dismissed  as  simply  another  perennial 
labor-management  battle  whose  out- 
come will  have  httle  effect  on  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  narrowest  terms,  this  bill  would 
greatly  enhance  the  picketing  and  strike 
power  of  the  building  trades  unions  on 
construction  sites.  Construction,  how- 
ever, is  intertwined  with  all  significant 
economic  activity  in  the  Nation,  provid- 
ing jobs,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Nation's  work 
force.  For  instance,  in  1973.  the  con- 
struction industry  employed  more  than 
3  million  construction  workers  and  con- 
tributed an  estimated  $135.6  billion  to 
the  GNP,  nearly  11  percent  of  the  GNP. 
Since  construction  is  a  major  purchaser 
of  goods  and  supplies  from  many  in- 
dustries, any  lengthy  interruption  in 
construction  activity  results  in  serious 
economic  dislocations  radiating  far  be- 
yond the  immediate  strike  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  Michigan, 
a  State  with  a  high  percentage  of  tmion- 
ized  workers.  Yet,  an  ovei"whelming 
number  of  my  constituents  oppose  this 
ill-conceived  legislation.  Many  of  these 
constituents  are  imion  members  and  all 
are  consumers;  they  know  that  strikes  in 
the  construction  industry  would  mean 
bad  news  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Detroit  News 
on  February  6,  1977.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues' close  attention  to  this  editor- 
ial: 

CoMMON-SiTus  Picketing  Revived 

Some  issues  never  die;  they  Just  wait  to  be 
revived  under  a  new  administration. 

Now  that  Jimmy  Carter  has  taken  up  resi- 
dence in  the  White  House,  the  country's 
building  trade  unions  feel  they  have  a  good 
chance  of  getting  the  ancient  and  contro- 
versial common-situs  picketing  bill,  signed 
Into  law. 

Of  course,  they  felt  that  same  way  when 
former  Labor  Secretary  John  T.  Dunlop 
championed  their  cause  la  the  Ford  admin- 
istration. In  the  end,  fortunately.  President 
Ford  changed  his  mind,  rejected  Dunlop's 
advice  and  vetoed  the  bill.  Perhaps  President 
Carter  can  be  persuaded  to  see  the  light,  too. 

The  picketing  proposal  would  allow  con- 
struction and  building  trades  unions  to 
picket  an  entire  construction  site  during  a 
dispute  with  but  a  single  contractor.  Thus, 
one  small  and  irresponsible  union  could 
close  down  an  entire  construction  project. 
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throwing  thousands  of  men  and  women  out 
of  work.  The  proposal  also  would  restrict 
competition  in  the  Job  market  by  virtually 
forcing  contractors  to  hire  union  members. 

These  consequences  are  no  fairer,  no  more 
desirable  today  than  they  were  in  1951  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  com- 
mon-situs picketing  concept,  holding  that 
such  a  practice  would  constitute  an  Illegal 
secondary  boycott. 

During  the  recent  presidential  campaign. 
Mr.  Carter  Indicated  he  would  sign  a  com- 
mon-situs bill  if  it  came  to  his  desk.  How- 
ever, this  is  one  of  those  issues  on  which  his 
remarks  were  somewhat  ambiguous.  In  one 
interview  he  stated  that  he  didn't  know 
enough  about  the  issue,  that  he  probably 
would  support  a  common-situs  bill,  that 
everything  depended  on  the  wording  of  the 
bill. 

The  President  seems  to  have  left  himself 
ample  room  for  squirming  out  of  supporting 
common-situs  picketing.  And  when  he  con- 
siders fully  not  only  the  injustices  but  also 
the  potential  economic  evils  of  major  con- 
struction-site shutdowns,  he  may  well  want 
to  squirm  out  of  that  thoughtless  commit- 
ment. 


ACETONE 


HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  provide  legislative 
action  to  correct  a  Bm'eau  of  Customs 
interpretation  of  tariff  schedules  which 
incorrectly  classifies  acetone  based  on 
the  chemicad  derivation  rather  than  on 
the  chemical  itself. 

Acetone  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  acrylic  products. 
Historically,  acetone  was  imported  under 
its  own  category,  item  427.60  TSUS,  and 
was  properly  assessed  at  4 -percent  ad 
valorem  based  on  the  foreign  market 
price.  However,  in  December  1974,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  ruled  that  because 
of  the  particular  chemical  derivation  of 
acetone,  it  should  appropriately  be  im- 
ported under  item  403.80  TSUS  and  as- 
sessed at  1.7  cents  per  pound  plus  12^ 
percent  ad  valorem  based  on  the  U.S. 
market  price.  Our  imported  acetone  is 
derived  from  cumene-phenol — a  coal  tar 
derivative — but  it  is,  nevertheless,  ace- 
t«ie.  There  is  a  specific  tariff  classifica- 
tion for  products  derived  from  coal  tar. 
This  is  a  basket  clause.  There  is  and  has 
been  for  years  a  specific  tariff  classifica- 
tion— 427.60 — for  acetone.  We  believe 
that  the  Customs  Service  erred  in  plac- 
ing a  compound  that  is  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  a  general  basket  clause. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  move 
acetone  derived  from  cumene-phenol  to 
a  higher  rate  and  to  increase  the  duty 
eightfold  per  ton.  This  increase  has 
made  it  very  diflScult  for  U.S.  producers 
to  compete  against  imported  acrylic 
products  which  contain  acetone  pur- 
chased abroad  at  lower  prices. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission intended  that  acetone  derived 
from    the    cumene-phenol    process    be 
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classified  under  the  higher 
ever,   the   C\istoms   Sen  Ice, 
hearing,    made    an    arb 
which  clearly  resulted  m 
rate  change.  The  appeal 
Department  was  denied 
1975,  and  further  administrative 
dures  are  unavailable 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma 
it  has  been  my  privilege 
of  the  Congressional  Rural 
past  4  years.  During  this  t 
served  the  caucus  become 
points  of  action  on  behalf 
who  Uve  and  work  in  rur^l 

In  the  decade  of  the 
of  national  attention 
and  the  vast  urban  problems 
fronted  our  Nation.  The 
quality  of  life  in  rural 
took  a  back  seat  to  the 
problems  of  urban  decay 
cause  of  the  increasing 
national  interdependence, 
zation  that  no  segment  of 
be  ignored  without  the  country 
terrible  price,  the  slighting 
ica  is  not  in  reversal,  and 
produces  our  food  and  harbors 
historical  heritage  is  once 
the  attention  it  deserves 
efforts  of  the  Congressiona 
have  contributed  in  no  smkll 
renewed  Federal  attentior 
problems  and  needs  of  ruqal 

During  the  past  few 
proposals   of   the   Congreksional 
Caucus  have  been  described 
will  not  attempt  to  plow 
with  my  comments  today 
to  emphasize  to  my  collea^es 
benefit  ratio  that  exists 
proposals  presented  by  the 
Rural  Caucus. 


th! 


Q 


As  a  member  of  the 
Means  Committee,  I  have 
hours  of  hearings  and 
economic  stimulus  progran 
Carter,  a  program  recently 
Congress.  A  consistent 
plied  to  the  President's  . 
of  the  cost  of  the  Pedera 
versus  the  benefits  that 
to  our  country.  For  the 
of  the  proposals  of  the 
satisfied  my  own  personal 
benefit.  Nonetheless,  if 
program  could  have 
gram  of  the  Congressional 
in  providing  the  maximuiji 
the  most  minimum  of  costs 
had  far  less  trouble  with 
stimulus  plan  as  passed. 

We  have  embarked  on 
of  some  $4  billion  in  pub 
creating  programs  for  the 
I  supported  this  proposal, 
lieve  the  country  will  reap 


the 


ail 


CAUCUS 
I  FOR  FIS- 


JONES 


.  Mr.  Speaker, 
)  be  a  member 
Caucus  for  the 
me,  I  have  ob- 
(Jne  of  the  focal 
of  the  citizens 
America, 
's,  the  focus 
on  the  city, 
that  con- 
(Juestion  of  the 
of  An»erica 
nore  pressing 
i,nd  crime.  Be- 
of  our 
and  the  reali- 
( lur  society  can 
paying  a 
)f  rural  Amer- 
the  area  that 
much  of 
^gain  receiving 
Certainly  the 
Rural  Caucus 
part  to  the 
given  to  the 
Americans, 
the  budget 
Rural 
in  detail.  I 
same  ground 
father,  I  want 
the  cost- 
the  budget 
Congressional 


Hoftse  Ways  and 
sat  through 
tes1}Unony  on  the 
of  President 
passed  by  the 
standard  I  ap- 
proposal  was  one 
expenditure 
voxAd  accrue 
m(6t  part,  most 
apministration 
test  of  cost- 
President's 
matched  the  pro- 
■lural  Caucus 
benefit  for 
I  would  have 
he  economic 


expenditure 
ic  works  job 
coming  year, 
because  I  be- 
nany  benefits 
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from  the  expenditure  of  this  money. 
Likewise,  the  Congressional  Rural  Cau- 
cus proposal  to  spend  $16.4  billion  will 
produce  new  wealth  for  the  Nation.  As 
an  example,  one  of  my  colleagues  points 
out  that  by  increasing  the  current  loan 
averages  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration from  $100,000  to  $1  million,  we 
could  increase  jobs  created  by  these 
loans  tenfold,  with  no  additional  admin- 
istrative costs.  And  this  would  be  relying 
on  programs  already  in  place,  tried  and 
proven  methods  to  stimulate  growth  in 
our  private  sector  economy. 

The  proposals  of  the  Congressional 
Rural  Caucus  require  no  additional  legis- 
lation that  complicates  planning.  They 
rely  on  experienced  administrators  and 
in-place  plans.  They  will  greatly  stimu- 
late the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
and  will  provide  long-term  jobs  in  place 
of  make  work.  More  importantly,  the 
enactment  of  these  proposals  will  insure 
the  continued  growth  and  viability  of 
our  nu-al  areas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  budgetary  proposals  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Congressional  Rural  Cau- 
cus, and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
this  opportunity  to  speak  out  on  a  most 
worthwhile  organization  within  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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CANCER/A  CONSTITUENT 
VIEWPOINT 


HON.  KENNETH  L.  HOLLAND 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  touch- 
ing piece  of  correspondence  that  I  re- 
cently received  from  a  constituent  rela- 
tive to  a  promise  he  made  to  his  son  who 
died  last  year  from  cancer.  The  follow- 
ing letter  and  poem  from  the  aggrieved 
father  has  fueled  my  desire  as  a  parent, 
as  a  member  of  society,  and  as  a  legis- 
lator to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  and  en- 
hance our  national  effort  to  find  a  cure 
for  this  killer  disease : 

December  18,  1976. 

Gentlemen:  My  son  died  this  week  from 
cancer.  I  promised  him  that  I'd  try  to  find 
a  prevention,  a  ca\ise,  and  a  cure  for  this 
killer  of  mankind. 

You  gentlemen  singular,  or  collectively 
could  help  me  keep  my  promise  to  my  dying 
son.  In  a  sense,  when  It  comes  to  cancer, 
you  are  In  a  rut.  This  Is  a  shame  when  we 
did  the  seemingly  Impossible  and  put  a  man 
on  the  Moon.  We  did  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible and  put  a  "Thing"  on  Mars.  Cancer  was 
last,  but  should  have  received  flrst  priority. 
Why  gentlemen,  is  It  because  we  don't  have 
sense  enough.  Is  It  because  of  Ignorance  and 
stupidity,  or  Is  It  because  of  greed  for  the 
all  mlghtly  dollar  since  billions  of  dollars  are 
Involved  when  the  cancer  problem  Is  solved? 
I  don't  wish  anyone  to  get  cancer,  but  If  It 
has  to  be,  then  I  wish  It  to  be  those  that 
could  and  should  have  done  more,  to  solve 
this  deadly  disease.  Many  people  think  It 
win  have  to  be  solved  by  the  Medical  or 
Allied  Professions.  This  Is  not  necessarily 
true.  It  could  be  solved  by  anyone  regardless 
of  profession. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  greatest  waste  of 
resources  the  world  has  ever  known  Is  the 
brain  power  of  those  of  you  In  this  medium 


of  circulation.  There  must  be  an  Individual 
Incentive  to  solve  this  cancer  problem.  Just 
try  offering  a  "million  tax  free"  dollars  to 
the  Individual  that  comes  up  with  ttie  pre- 
vention, cause  and  cure  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

Approximately  300,000  people  In  the  Ufl. 
will  die  from  cancer  in  1977  and  It's  your 
fault  because  you  don't  "CARE". 
Sincerely  and  Respectfully, 

Caxlon  C.  Sawyer, 
(An  angry  father) . 

Do  Something  Dao 

I  sat  in  a  lonely  hospital 
The  hour  of  mld-nlght  had  passed 
By  the  bed  side  of  my  dying  son 
Whose  Ufe  was  fading  fast. 

Holding  my  hand  he  looked  at  me 
Out  of  pain  racked  face 
And  said  oh  Dad  please  promise 
You'll  help  the  Human  race. 

Do  something  Dad,  I  know  you  can 
if  only  you  wlU  try. 
Promise  me  that  no  one  else 
of  cancer  mvist  suffer  as  I. 

With  all  the  knowledge  In  the  world 
Surely  someone  can  find 
A  way  to  stop  this  dreaded  disease 
This  kUler  of  mankind. 

Must  my  son  have  died  in  vain 
his  anguished  plea  unheard 
or  is  there  one  among  you 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

To  probe  and  search  and  test  and  then 

if  necessary  do  it  over  again 

until  at  last  a  way  is  found 

To  drive  this  killer  underground. 

By  the  grace  of  God 

I'll  find  a  way 

Though  they'll  give  me  the  run  around 

Sleep  In  peace  my  boy 

Society  won't  let  you  down. 

Carlon  C.  Sawyer, 
(An  angry  father) . 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  today  to  the  serious 
problem  of  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  It  is  often  far  too  easy  for  many 
of  us  to  lose  sight  of  and  become  insensi- 
tive to  the  tremendous  diflBculties  faced 
by  those  less  fortunate.  In  particular,  I 
am  referring  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  presently  imemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

On  January  19, 1  introduced  H.R.  2235, 
a  bill  to  extend  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  for  an 
additional  year.  I  felt  then  as  I  do  now. 
The  full  65-week  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  is  every  bit  as  neces- 
sary today  as  it  was  when  it  was  initiated 
in  1975. 

During  the  next  12  months,  approxi- 
mately 200.000  Pennsylvanians  will  be 
left  without  a  source  of  income  because 
of  the  proposed  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  These  are  people  with 
pride,  who  want  to  work  but  carmot  find 
employment  because  of  the  state  of  the 
economy.  It  is  because  of  these  Penn- 
sylvanians, and  all  unemployed  Amerl- 
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cans,  that  I  feel  obligated  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  recognize  that  while  we  con- 
tinue to  seek  solutions  to  the  many  eco- 
nomic problems  which  confront  our 
country,  we  should  not  turn  our  backs  on 
the  very  Americans  who  are  in  trouble 
because  of  these  conditions. 


SALTZMAN  URGES  ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  IH 

OP  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  March  9 
New  York  Times,  Arnold  A.  Saltzman 
authored  an  article  entitled  "The  Need 
for  a  Comprehensive  Energy  Policy."  I 
am  inserting  this  thought-provoking 
article  in  today's  Record  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  our  time  and  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Saltzman  has  just  completed  a 
most  important  task  for  the  Congress  as 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
National  Growth  Policy  Processes.  This 
committee  has  produced  its  final  report, 
"Forging  America's  Future"  and  in- 
cluded several  recommendations  which 
are  outlined  in  this  New  York  Times 
article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Saltzman's  insistence 
that  we  need  to  monitor  our  Nation's 
growth  and  economic  development, 
especially  as  related  to  energy,  seems  im- 
portant to  me  as  we  search  for  ways  to 
cope  with  rapid  change  and  an  imcer- 
tain  future.  I  offer  his  thoughts  for  my 
colleagues  to  consider: 

The  Need  for  a  Comprehensive  Energy 
Policy 
J  By  Arnold  A.  Saltzman) 

The  economic  and  social  distress  resulting 
from  the  natural-gas  shortage  is  merely  a 
sample  of  the  trouble  our  nation  faces  un- 
less It  confronts  its  potential  problems.  Since 
natural  gas  constitutes  a  minor  portion  of 
our  energy  usage,  additional  probable  dis- 
locations caused  by  our  nonpollcy  on  energy 
could  dwarf  our  present  pain. 

The  only  Important  remedy  so  far  enacted, 
or  fostered  by  Inaction,  is  a  price  Increase  for 
gas  and  oil,  with  a  hoped-for  increase  in  sup- 
ply. There  has  been,  and  will  be,  no  near- 
term  meaningful  increased  supply  except  for 
the  oil  Imported  at  prices  400  percent  higher 
than  just  four  years  ago.  What  has  been 
meaningful  is  the  increased  unemployment, 
Increased  inflation,  decreased  economic 
growth  rate,  increasingly  adverse  balance  of 
payments  and  decrease  In  the  dollar's  value. 

Now,  ten  years  after  our  policymakers 
could  have  known  that  our  nation  was  using 
energy  faster  than  we  were  replacing  it,  we 
are  again  reacting  to  a  mess  instead  of  an- 
ticipating the  event  and  proposing  strategies 
for  permanent  solutions. 

In  the  recently  enacted  natural  gas  bill, 
we  are  once  more  creating  policy  In  bits  and 
pieces,  flving  up  one  problem  but  with  nega- 
tive Impacts  on  other  economic  areas.  What 
Is  required  Is  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
much -larger,  and  soon  to  prove  more- 
devastating,  issue  of  our  entire  energy  crisis. 
Eleven  different  Government  agencies,  and 
even  more  Congressional  committees,  each 
with  a  piece  of  the  action  on  energy,  have 
predictably  produced  no  clear  policy  to  use 
our  enormous  coal  reserves,  conserve  energy, 
and  develop  new  technologies  while  preserv- 
ing the  environment  and  the  economy.  No 
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plan  or  czar  will  succeed  that  does  not  ad- 
dress and  coordinate  all  of  the  above. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  some  of  the  unsolved 
problems  Sowing  from  our  nonpollcy  on 
energj'. 

1.  Our  balance  of  payments  In  1975-76 
was  acceptable  because  huge  United  States 
exports  of  grains  and  armaments  tended  to 
hide  the  fact  that,  three  years  after  Project 
Independence,  we  are  importing  40  percent 
more  oU,  rath«r  than  less.  In  1977  and  1978 
if  the  recent  good  harvests  abroad  continue, 
and  armaments  exports  decrease  as  expected 
In  1978,  unfavorable  trade  balances  of  $20 
billion  and  $30  bUlion  could  result.  Wlio  has 
thought  through  what  that  means  to  our 
dollar  and  our  economy? 

2.  The  underdeveloped  nations,  burdened 
additionally  by  quadrupled  energy  costs, 
cannot  pay  their  external  debts  and  keep 
borrowing.  Many  blUlons  of  dollars  are  owed 
to  United  States  commercial  banks,  who  are 
carrying  them  as  good  loans,  while  the  like- 
lihood of  default  Intensifies  and  the  World 
Bank  says  repayment  of  cur  loans  comes 
first.  Wha*— happens  to  our  banks  or  the 
underdeveloped  nations  when  the  event 
occurs? 

3.  The  Arabs'  successful  intransigence  with 
oil  has  triggered  similar  alliances  by  other 
nations  exporting  other  commodities,  such 
as  coffee.  When  do  we  create  a  policy  of  de- 
fense or  counterattack,  or  must  each  Ameri- 
can consumer  fend  for  himself. 

4.  How  do  we  deal  with  the  unemploy- 
ment-plus-lnaatlon  these  price  dislocations 
and  supply  shortages  have  promoted?  The 
previously  accepted  overall  economic  solu- 
tions of  tightening  or  relaxing  the  money 
supply,  increasing  or  decreasing  taxes  rais- 
ing or  lowering  Interest  rates  are  no  Interest 
rates  are  no  longer  adequate  for  the  enor- 
mously changed  conditions  America  faces 
today. 

Economic  Improvement  will  reflect  Gov- 
ernment policies  that  recognize  that  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  our  nation  and  varying  in- 
dustries require  Individual  and  varying 
treatment.  We  need  to  aim  for  remedies  with 
a  rifle  not  a  shotgun.  We  need  to  become 
a  "planning  nation"  but  not  a  planned  na- 
tion. 

We  need  to  create  a  National  Growth  and 
Development  Commission  as  a  small  non- 
political  government  agency  of  "wise  men" 
to  look  ahead  Isolate  major  problems  lay  out 
alternative  solutions,  the  cost  each  of  them, 
inform  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
public,  provoke  national  awareness  of  is- 
sues, act  as  an  early-warning-system,  and 
thus  help  counteract  the  "firefighter"  syn- 
drome inevitably  characteristic  of  elected  of- 
ficials. 

Government  will  change  only  as  it  reflects 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  attitude  of 
its  citizens.  The  American  people  still  have 
in  their  consciousness  the  legend  of  a  land 
of  infinite  size  and  riches  where  "every  man 
could  be  king."  Today's  reality  demands  that 
we  conserve,  husband  our  resources,  define 
more  sharply  our  objectives  at  home,  use  our 
strength  more  selectively  abroad  with 
heightened  reliance  on  economic  solutions. 
Crossing  psychological  divide  between  the 
dream  and  the  reality  is  our  nation's  most 
difficult  obstacle. 


TV  AND  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  experiments  with  television  cover- 
age of  floor  debates,  one  reason  I  hear 
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this  is  important  is  because  the  people 
want  this  coverage  of  their  Congress. 

To  help  answer  this  question  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  results  from  the  Harris  poll  on  Con- 
gress commissioned  by  the  Obey  Com- 
mission. 

While  60  percent  strongly  agreed  that 
Congress  should  do  more  to  inform  the 
public  about  its  activities,  support  for 
TV  coverage  feU  from  that  level,  casting 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  effectiveness 
of  this  move. 

The  Harris  poll  results  follows: 

Q.  Important  committee  hearings  of  Con- 
gress should  be  televised  to  the  public — 
(In  percent) 

Strongly   agree 39 

Agree  somewhat "     28 

Disagree  somewhat 19 

Disagree  strongly ^       g 

Not  sure 3 

Q.  Debates  in  Congress  about  major  pieces 
of  legislation  should  be  televised  to  the 
public — 

(In  percent) 

Agree   strongly 33 

Agree  somewhat 30 

Disagree  somewhat 17 

Disagree  strongly 7 

Not  sure 7 

This  is  in  addition  to  information  I 
reported  to  the  Members  last  year  on  a 
poll  I  took  of  the  12  congressional  dis- 
tricts. I  asked  the  7.000  people  in  my  "In- 
stant Poll"  project:  "Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  the  U.S.  House  televising  its  ses- 
sions?" The  results  showed  that  30  per- 
cent favored  it;  66  percent  opposed  it; 
and  4  percent  were  undecided. 

Televising  the  sessions  may  or  may  not 
be  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  bring 
these  facts  before  the  Members  to  em- 
phasize that  the  action  should  not  be 
taken  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
there  is  overwhelming  publjc  demand  for 
the  move. 


TOM  E.  MORAN  INDUCTED  INTO 
FOOTBALL  HALL  OP  FAME 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  article 
from  Tim  Prendiville's  Veterans  Voice 
column,  appearing  in  several  Boston 
papers,  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Tom  E.  Moran 
of  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Mr.  Moran  was  recently  inducted  into 
the  Football  Hall  of  Fame  and  I  offer 
my  sincere  congratulations.  He  is  the 
father  of  Lt.  Paul  Moran,  one  of  my 
fo^Tner  nominees  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Veteran  of  the  week  award  goes  to  Hyde 
Parker  Tom  E.  Moran.  He  was  Inducted  into 
the  Football  "Hall  of  Fame"  at  the  Sheraton 
Pru,  with  former  Boston  School  dept.  assist- 
ant supt.  Joseph  McKenney  doing  the  honors. 
Present  at  the  ceremony  also  included:  the 
great  Ralph  E.  Colson,  former  commlslsoner 
of  phys-ed  for  the  state  of  Mass.  Boston 
school  dept.  deputy  supt.  John  Kelly,  Boston 
Latin  coach  Paul  Costello  and  Msgr.  John 
CarroU,  the  former  CYO  director.  Moran 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  WW  II  as  a 
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PT  boat  skipper  of  Squadibn 
combat  In  New  Britain.  New 
Hebrides  as  a  Commander 
of  the  Doyle  Post  VTW, 
the  Joyce  Kilmer  Post  ffsfe 
AAPHER.  MAAPER,  MSSPA 
BoSox   Club,  Mass.   Baeeba) 
elation,  and  Is  the  East 
physical  education. 

He  now  holds  the  title  of 
for  the  Boston  Public 
Dorothy  Barry  and  has  five 
teacher  for  the  Boston  PutUc 
Paul,  a  West  Point  graduat  j 
2nd  Armored  Dlv.  at  Ft.  Hoo  I 
who   runs   an   Air   Freight 
computer  expert  with  the  li 
of  Boston,  and  Richard,  a  £ 
lege.  The  whole  family  is  a 
lly,  as  Tom,  wife  and  5 

from  there.  Tom  Sr.  „ 

College   and  was  on  "the   _ 
He   coached   football   for  23 
the  decision  of  the  Mass.  . 
Ass'n.  was  that  Tom  Moran 
for  honors  ...  I  congratulate 
fine  taste,  as  Moran  Is  a  man 
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He  Is  a  member 
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Lmerlcan  Legion, 

Gridiron  Club, 

Coaches  Asso- 
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phys-ed  director 
He  married 
sons:  Tom  Jr.,  a 
Schools,  Lt. 
now  with  the 
Texas,  Gerard, 
line.   Francis,   a 
National  Bank 
at  Curry  Col- 
Cathedral  fam- 
all  graduated 
from  Boston 
ST|garbowl   squad. 
years  .  .  .  and 
Ft>otball  Coaches 
was  their  man 
them  on  their 
of  high  caliber. 
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HON.  SHIRLEY  CI  ISHOLM 


OP   NEW  YORK 
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Mrs.    CfflSHOLM.    Mr. 
March  14,  Fannie  Lou  _ 
warrior  in  the  civil  rights 
ed  away.  She  was  bom  in 
ville.  Miss.,  the  youngest 

in  a  poverty-stricken 

poor  blacks  was  hers  unt  1 
childhood.  In  the  early  196  ) 
at   voter   registration 
evictions,  threatening  ^.._ 
sive  letters,  and  beatings 
delegation  she  led  to  th; 
cratic  Convention  failed  ir 
be  seated,  she  was  one  of  2 
44-member  group  that  _. 
ular — white — Mississippi 
the  1968  convention  in 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  was 
tributor  in  the  movement 
toward   political 
equality  for  all  Americans, 
sional  Black  Caucus 
nitude    of    her    contribut 
awarded  the  George  W.  _ , 
Award  to  her  last  year, 
article  appeared  in  the 
about  the  legacy  left  to 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  Its  _ 
Scott,  has  made  an  eloquer  t 
statement  and  I  would  like 
the  attention  of  my 

The  Legacy  of  Fannie 

(By  Austin  Scotf 

One  by  one  they  move  on — 
ures  whose  hard  work  and  sul. 
for  common  people  and  faith 
helped  sustain  "The  Movemen 

Some,  like  the  Rev.  Andrew 
on  up  to  positions  of  power 
they  challenged  for  so  long, 
and    determination,     to    see    j 
Others,  like  Fannie  Lou  Ham4r 
still  very  much  a  part  of  ' 
were  trying  so  hard  to  change. 

The  pace  of  change  brought  by  the  civil 
rights  movement  has  always  been  uneven 
We  have  a  Southern  President,  elected  with 
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overwhelming  black  support  on  promises  to 
make  blacks  and  other  minorities  a  more 
meaningful  part  of  his  admlnUtratlon's  de- 
cision-making process  than  ever  before. 

But  even  after  15  years  of  civil  rights  ef- 
forts, there  are  no  black  elected  officials  In 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer's  home  town  of  Rulevllle, 
Miss.  And  there  are  no  black  county  super- 
visors in  her  home  county  of  Sunflower, 
where  she  used  to  sharecrop  300  to  400 
pounds  of  cotton  a  day. 

That  county,  then  and  now.  Is  majority 
black,  one  of  many  pockets  In  the  South  and 
the  North  where  the  pace  of  change  seems 
glacial,  where  many  whites  remain  deter- 
mined, and  many  blacks  remain  convinced, 
that  the  old  ways  will  not  die. 

Prom  the  time  she  joined  a  very  young  and 
very  scared  but  very  determined  group  of 
civil  rights  workers  in  1961,  Fannie  Lou  Ha- 
mer was  a  fighter  and  a  teacher.  She  fought 
fear.  She  taught  perseverance.  And  she  8\ib- 
tained  herself  and  those  around  her  with 
faith  In  God.  faith  In  simple  people,  and 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  system  to  deliver 
justice  when  officials  In  power  were  slammed 
up  against  the  wall  hard  enough. 

She  knew  that  the  long  road  to  better 
days  was  open  only  to  those  willing  to  shake 
off  setbacks  and,  as  she  sang  over  and  over 
again  at  mass  meetings,  "Keep  on  a-walkin', 
keep  on  a-talkin",  trying  to  get  to  Freedom 
Land."  The  media  that  covered  her  activities 
called  her  a  civil  rights  leader,  but  she  was 
really  an  organizer,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
difficult  and  timeless  tradition.  The  organiz- 
ers of  today,  who  are  spread  all  over  the 
country  and  devote  their  lives  to  shaking  up 
the  system  In  an  attempt  to  make  It  work  for 
the  little  people,  owe  her  a  great  debt. 

"One  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  '60s  in  The 
Movement,"  Vernon  Jordan  of  the  National 
Urban  League  called  her.  What  made  her  so 
was  a  dee^  understanding  of  the  efforts  nec- 
eE.sary  to  move  poor,  uneducated  Southern 
blacks  who  knew  they  could  be  killed  for 
breaching  the  customs  of  segregation,  but 
wouldn't  be  free  until  they  risked  their  lives 
trying. 

Those  efforts  are  best  defined  in  the  stories 
that  people  who  knew  her  well  are  telling 
in  the  wake  of  her  death. 

Jordan  remembers  her  on  stage  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  conven- 
tion in  Jackson  in  1963.  right  around  the 
time  the  bodies  of  three  slain  civil  rights 
workers  were  found  In  Neshoba  County,  lead- 
ing everyone  in  a  chorus  of  "Ain't  gonna  let 
nobody  turn  me  'round.  .  .  ." 

There  Is  stUl  a  tinge  of  wonder  in  Jor- 
dan's voice  as  he  recalls,  "I  remember  driv- 
ing that  same  day  from  Jackson  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  alone,  and  under  her  influence.  I 
wasn't  scared,  you  know  what  I  mean?" 

Not  being  scared  In  Mississippi  in  those 
days  was  one  hell  of  an  accomplishment. 
But  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  didn't  seem  to  be 
scared. 

Born  the  granddaughter  of  a  slave,  she 
used  to  tell  stories  of  what  she  had  endured 
as  she  traveled  from  church  to  church,  from 
mass  meeting,  trying  to  Inspire  people  to 
"keep  on  keepin'  on. . . ." 

She  told  about  being  thrown  out  of  her 
home  on  a  plantation  the  first  time  she  tried 
to  exercise  her  right  to  register  and  vote. 

She  told  about  going  into  a  hospital  for 
what  she  thought  was  removal  of  a  lump  in 
her  stomach,  and  waking  up  to  find  she'd 
been  sterilized  with  a  hysterectomy. 

She  told  of  how  her  home  had  been  shot 
Into  too  many  times  to  count,  and  of  being 
called  "nigger  bitch"  by  local  police,  and  of 
being  beaten  so  badly  In  jail  that  she  lived 
with  the  after-effects  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
"We  could  hear  her  screaming  and  holler- 
ing, just  calling  God  for  help,"  recalls  a 
woman  who  was  jailed  with  her.  "On  the 
way  back  she  fell  out  at  our  cell,  lust  lay 
there  crying.  All  night  we  could  hear  her 
crying. ..." 


"I've  never  seen  somebody  who  had  been 
as  persecuted  and  harassed  as  much  as  she 
had  been  and  she  just  refused  to  be  in- 
timidated," said  Carl  Holman,  president  of 
the  Urban  Coalition : 

"She  had  a  kind  of  Inner  serenity  and  sure- 
ness  about  herself.  She  didn't  scream  and 
yell,  but  she  stood  up.  .  .  .  Some  people  get 
toughened  by  the  battles  and  their  spirit 
seems  to  get  a  little  harsh,  but  not  Fannie." 
Her  spirit  was  fundamental  to  the  main 
focus  of  her  life,  organizing  poor  black  peo- 
ple to  change  the  system  that  kept  them 
powerless  and  ashamed. 

She  understood  something  that  is  often 
overlooked:  Children  of  the  poor,  unlike 
children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
usually  cannot  learn  from  their  parents  that 
they  have  a  right  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  She  taught  that  It  was  their  duty 
to  stand  up.  '' 

"They  respect  people  who  respect  them- 
selves," she  once  said  of  local  whites. 

One  of  Fannie  Lou  Hamer's  most  Impor- 
tant accomplishments  was  serving  as  a  living 
example  to  people  born  of  that  dirt-poor 
Mississippi  soil  that  someone  similarly  born 
through  faith  and  love  and  Incredible  per- 
severance, could  "keep  on  keepin'  on. 

She  lived  to  see  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  which  she  helped  found 
become  a  real  force  in  state  and  national 
politics. 

She  was  an  example  of  the  best  of  bonds 
that  young  and  old  can  form  as  they  work 
together  for  change.  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of 
being  sick  and  tired.'she  used  to  tell  the 
young  people  who  seemed  to  flock  to  her  for 
spiritual  strength  and  strategic  advice 

One  of  those  who  worked  with  her  said 
the  song  that  most  typified  her  was  one  she 
used  to  sing  at  mass  meetings:  "I  woke  up 
this  morning  with  my  mind  set  on  free- 
dom.  . . ." 
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HISTORY  OF  CLIFTON,  OHIO 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  oBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  brief 
but  very  valuable  publication.  "Clifton:' 
Neighborhood  and  Community  in  an 
Urban  Setting.  A  Brief  History,"  by 
Henry  D.  Shapiro  and  Zane  L.  Miller. 

This  book  Is  scholarly,  entertaining  and 
informative.  I  will  not  attempt  to  define 
for  my  coUeagues  the  meaning  the  term 
"Clifton"  has  to  both  Its  residents  and 
the  residents  of  the  surrounding  area. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  authors  do  this 
eloquently. 

Clifton  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  suburbs  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
verdant,  hilly,  the  home  of  our  university 
and  some  of  our  most  gracious  residences, 
many  of  which  are  over  100  years  old. 
Its  citizens  are  a  cosmopolitan  group, 
many  are  professional  people  and  all  are 
dedicated  to  their  community. 

The  theme  of  this  book  is  elaborated 
throughout.  What  kind  of  place  Is  Clif- 
ton? The  authors  are  both  historians, 
both  professors  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, both  Clifton  residents.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  to  find  that  the  story 
of  Clifton  Is  told  in  a  very  scholarly 
manner,  placing  It  against  the  backdrop 
of  urban  history  and  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  authors  trace  Clifton  from  its  In- 


ception In  the  1800's,  follow  its  history 
as  a  village  and  through  its  annexation 
to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  1870.  The 
treatment  of  the  modem  history  of  Clif- 
ton will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  students 
of  urban  American  life — how  this  com- 
munity has  planned  and  reacted  to  the 
changing  lifestyle  in  American  cities. 

I  recommend  this  book,  which  Is  really 
a  treatise,  to  all  my  colleagues. 


SICK  PAY  EXCLUSION 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  Wa,vs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  on  H.R. 
318,  legislation  which  would  post- 
pone for  1  year  the  effective  date  of 
changes  made  to  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
via  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act.  As  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  proposal,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit the  following  testimony  on  behalf 
of  my  bill: 

TESTIMONT    OP   C.    W.    YOUNG 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  In  support  of 
H.R.  318,  a  bin  I  cosponsored,  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  In  the  changes  to  the  "sick 
pay  exclusion"  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  The  purpose  of  the  exclusion  was  to 
eliminate  a  sizeable  tax  deduction  for  p>€o- 
ple  who  retired  from  Government  service 
originally  on  a  disability,  but  have  recovered 
sufficiently  to  go  back  to  work  and  support 
themselves.  Now,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
deduction,  disability  (permanent)  must  be 
sufficiently  documented  ^nd  proven  before  a 
deduction  Is  permissible,  and  eligible  dis- 
abled must  be  under  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  65.  For  those  who  do  not  qualify, 
the  deduction  was  disallowed  for  the  taxable 
year  1976. 

The  exclusion  of  people  over  65,  plus  the 
provision  that  the  deduction  not  be  allowed 
for  the  taxable  year  1976,  has  placed  a  very 
large  and  very  unexpected  burden  on  many 
residents  of  my  District  of  Florida.  Some 
have  written  to  ask  for  my  help  because  they 
are  over  65,  on  fixed  incomes,  and  feel  they 
need  their  deduction  now  more  than  ever; 
but  most,  by  far,  have  written  simply  to  ask 
for  a  one  year  delay  in  the  Implementation 
of  the  sick  pay  excltislon,  so  that  they  can 
plan  ahead  for  what  constitutes  a  much 
larger  cash  layout  for  taxes  than  they  had 
expected  to  have  to  pay. 

One  constituent  told  me:  "I  do  not  mind 
paying  the  tax,  but  do  not  understand  why 
they  made  it  retroactive  to  January  1,  1976. 
I  had  no  way  of  planning  for  this  additional 
tax  of  $689."  Another  reported  that:  "The 
retroactive  clause  In  the  new  tax  revision  is 
killing  me.  I  have  made  arrangements  with 
Civil  Service  to  withhold  funds  for  the 
future,  but  I  need  help  now."  A  third  added, 
"Needless  to  say,  taxes  on  the  $5,200  pre- 
viously allowable  had  not  been  anticipated  or 
budgeted  for,  and  wlU  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  our  small  savings." 

The  Intention  of  Congress  in  imposing  this 
retroactive  clause  was  not  malicious,  and 
It  is  a  fact  that  it  will  provide  an  estimated 
•300  million  In  additional  revenue  for  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  calendar  year 
1976.  That  Is  a  substantial  figure,  but  one 
that  I  submit  to  you  will  come  virtually  out 
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of  the  food  budgets  and  living  expenses  and 
savings  accounts  of  a  majority  of  the  1.2 
million  people  on  which  It  Is  Imposed.  People, 
I  remind  you,  who  have  already  suffered  se- 
rious setbacks  in  their  personal  and  profes- 
sional lives  because  of  physical  disabilities 
that  most  of  us  have  been  spared.  I  can't 
really  believe  that  It  was  the  Intention  of 
Congress  to  Impose  this  heavy  burden  on 
this  single  group  of  Americans  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  It  seems  to  me  that  their  cries 
for  help,  their  attitude  that  "we'll  pay  our 
share,  but  give  us  a  chance  to  prepare  for 
it",  should  be  heard  and  heeded.  Surely  the 
financial  survival  of  our  country  is  not  de- 
pendent on  this  single  tax  Increase  this 
specific  year,  and  the  "financial"  survival  of 
many  Americans  may  very  well  depend  on 
our  agreeing  to  manage  without  their  ad- 
ditional tax  dollars  for  another  12  months. 

Today  is  the  21st  of  March,  and  taxes  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1976  must  be  in  the  mall 
by  midnight,  April  15th.  Unless  this  commit- 
tee reacts  quickly,  and  refers  this  matter  for 
a  vote  without  delay,  many  Americans  will 
have  to  dip  Into  their  already  diminishing 
savings  accounts,  or  borrow  money  to  meet 
this  arbitrary  obligation;  or  face  the  assess- 
ment of  penalties  by  the  IRS  for  failure  to 
pay  their  taxes.  In  other  words,  there  are  only 
25  days  of  hope  for  a  "reprieve"  for  the  1.2 
million  people  who  are  waiting  for  our 
verdict. 

The  interest  and  concern  of  the  public  on 
this  matter  Is  documented  by  the  fact  that 
240  Members  of  Congress  have  sponsored  or 
cosponsored  legislation  on  this  issue. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  act  today,  to  bring 
this  bill  to  a  vote  before  the  full  House  of 
Representatives. 


TULSA  DEDICATES  NEW  PERFORM- 
ING ARTS  CENTER 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  opening  of  the  Tulsa  Performing  Arts 
Center  on  Saturday,  March  19,  marked 
an  important  chapter  in  the  story  of 
Tulsa's  unique  public -private  partner- 
ship. 

The  community-oriented,  multipur- 
pose performing  arts  center  is  one  of 
the  most  sizable  examples  of  the  city's 
public -private  cooperation.  It  results 
from  a  pledge  of  $3.5  million  by  private 
citizen  Leta  M.  Chapman  and  her  fam- 
ily, another  $3.5  million  raised  by  Chair- 
man John  H.  Williams  of  the  Williams 
Cos.,  and  approval  of  a  $7  million  bond 
issue  by  Tulsa's  voters. 

In  the  past  16  years,  three-fourths  of 
the  $1  billion  spent  on  Tulsa's  urban 
renewal  has  been  private  capital.  Plan- 
ning for  the  downtown  pedestrian  cir- 
culation System  now  under  construction 
was  done  by  a  joint  task  force  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  Downtown 
Tulsa  Unlimited,  which  also  financed  50 
percent  of  this  study.  Federal  urban  re- 
newal funds  are  paying  for  its  construc- 
tion but  it  will  be  maintained  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  is  a  monumental  enter- 
prise that  will  provide  safe  pedestrian 
walkways  for  3  miles  from  Williams 
Center  to  the  end  of  the  river-parks  com- 
plex. 

The  Williams  Center  Itself  is  a  re- 
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suit  of  cooperation  between  the  city  and 
the  Williams  Cos.  When  that  company 
began  to  outgrow  its  corporate  head- 
quarters, the  Tulsa  Urban  Renewal  Au- 
thority cleared  the  way  to  keep  this  major 
employer  in  Tulsa  by  excavating  a  nine- 
block  downtown  area  for  this  $200  million 
complex.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Tulsa  Per- 
forming Arts  Center,  the  Bank  of  Okla- 
homa, specialty  shops,  restaurants,  and 
a  luxury  hotel  under  construction. 

The  $20  million  river-parks  complex 
will  turn  the  banlcs  of  the  Arkansas 
River  into  a  cultural  and  recreational 
showcase.  Urban  renewal  moneys  funded 
the  start  of  this  project.  Future  bond 
Issues  will  finance  the  public  phase  of 
the  beautification  project  along  2  miles 
of  the  river.  KRMG  radio  in  Tulsa  was 
the  catalyst  for  this  project.  The  sta- 
tion's Annual  Great  Raft  Race  inspired 
widespread  citizen  interest  In  the  pro- 
gram that  ultimately  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Tulsa  River  Parks  Authority, 
composed  mostly  of  citizens  from  the 
private  sector.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
within  the  next  5  years  the  private  sec- 
tor will  fill  space  in  the  complex  made 
available  through  urban  renewal 
clearing. 

Not  all  of  Tulsa's  public -private  proj- 
ects are  of  brick  and  mortar.  Both  the 
Tulsa  Junior  College  and  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Medical  School  were  en- 
visioned by  the  private  sector  through 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  raised 
fimds  for  feasibility  studies  on  both 
projects.  Although  both  are  realities,  the 
private  sector  continues  to  help  fund  the 
two  State  institutions  as  well  as  the  tax- 
supported  Oklahoma  Osteopathic  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  public  sector  recently  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  Tulsa's  health 
care  delivery  system.  Although  all  hos- 
pitals in  Tulsa  County  are  privately 
owned  and  controlled,  two  hospitals  re- 
ceived large  loans  for  expansion  through 
the  Tulsa  Industrial  Authority,  an  entity 
of  the  city.  The  private  sector  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  city  commission's  cre- 
ation of  this  lending  vehicle. 

The  private  sector — through  the 
chamber,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  other  organizations — joined  with 
the  Tulsa  public  schools  ir  planning  and 
implementing  a  successful  voluntary 
school  integration  program.  This  averted 
forced  busing  and  set  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

In  the  mid-1960's.  rhe  chamber  urged 
approval  of  a  hotel -motel  room  tax  to 
fund  national  promotion  of  Tulsa.  As  a 
result,  the  city  created  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission,  staffed  by  the 
chamber.  The  EDC  promotes  Tulsa  as 
the  city  that  "has  it  now" — for  industry, 
conventions,  tourists,  and  families.  It 
has  a  supporting  role  In  the  promotion 
of  the  Tulsa  Performing  Arts  Center  and 
most  other  public-private  partnership 
projects. 

When  Ella  Fitzgerald  appeared  at  the 
Performing  Arts  Center's  inaugural  per- 
formance, she  was  the  first  of  many  fine 
artists  who  will  grace  the  stage  of  an 
institution  made  possible  by  Tulsa's 
imique  public-private  i>artnership. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

maintenance  In  the  mld-19608),  more  recent 
studies  have  aroused  suspicions  about  a 
whole  string  of  other  adverse  effects  of  pro- 
longed use  of  the  drug.  Methadone-lnduced 
pulmonary  edema,  adult  respiratory  distress 
syndrome,  liver  malfunctions,  chronic  hyper- 
capnla,  and  fecal  Impaction  are  some  of  the 
complications  which  have  been  diagnosed  In 
the  last  five  years  among  those  In  methadone 
maintenance  programs,  according  to  medical 
Journal  articles. 

Not  surprisingly,  other  reports  have  been 
generated  by  those  seeking  to  dispel  fears 
about  the  drug.  The  majority  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  short  on  conclusive  evidence  that 
would  counter  the  medical  arguments 
against  methadone,  and  are.  Instead,  long  on 
suggestions  that  methadone,  despite  all  its 
physiological  mysteries.  Is  the  lesser  of  the 
evils  from  which  the  heroin  addict  has  to 
choose.  These  reports  often  compare  metha- 
done to  insulin  for  diabetics,  digitalis  for 
cardiac  patients,  or  cortisone  for  arthrltlcs — 
as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  all  that.  In  the  mean- 
time, uncertainties  about  methadone's  safety 
mount,  especially  in  one  area  which  has  yet 
to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  even  iTrom 
the  medical  community,  much  less  from  the 
general  public:  the  effects  of  daUy  use  of  the 
drug  by  pregnant  women. 

Since  the  maternal-fetal  unit,  for  the  most 
part,  still  baffles  science,  drugs  administered 
to  pregnant  women  have  usually  been  care- 
fully screened  beforehand.  Methadone,  how- 
ever, is  regularly  dispersed  In  massive  doses 
to  future  mothers  without  the  data  sufficient 
to  predict  the  risks  to  their  offspring.  The 
consent  form  that  pregnant  women  who  en- 
roll In  methadone  maintenance  programs 
must  sign  says,  in  part:  "...  I  understand 
that,  at  present,  there  have  not  been  enough 
studies  conducted  on  the  long-term  use  of 
the  drug  to  assure  complete  safety  to  my 
child."     ■ 

Witness  the  sad  results  of  some  other 
past  experiments  that  mixed  untested  drugs 
and  procediires  with  motherhood — thalido- 
mide and  pelvic  x-rays,  for  example — and 
the  methadone  program  policy  seems  medi- 
cally Indefensible,  especially  when  it  is  noted 
that  between  80  and  85  per  cent  of  the 
women  eligible  to  enroll  in  methadone  pro- 
grams are  of  child-bearing  age,  and  that 
methadone  seems  to  regulate  the  menses  of 
previously  Irregular  women  (heroin  tends 
to  make  menstrual  periods  Irregular),  thus 
increasing  their  chances  of  pregnancy. 

When  the  methadone  maintenance  tech- 
nique was  first  being  tested  In  the  early 
1960s,  Dr.  Vincent  P.  Dole,  one  of  its  devel- 
opers, reported  that  "babies  born  to  patients 
were  not  adversely  affected"  by  the  drug. 
Further,  in  a  widely  publicized  statement 
made  In  1969  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  Dr.  George 
Bimick  and  others  maintained  that  babies 
born  to  mothers  on  methadone  were  in  much 
better -shape  than  those  born  to  mothers  on 
heroin. 

The  Dole  and  Bllnick  studies'  findings  be- 
came mainstays  In  the  argument  propounded 
by  methadone's  partisans.  Report  after  re- 
port since  then,  however,  has  challenged 
their  findings. 

Doctors  at  New  York  City's  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  for  example,  who  compared  forty- 
six  infants  of  mothers  on  methadone  with 
forty-five  born  to  mothers  on  heroin  during 
an  eighteen -month  study  begun  in  July 
1971,  concluded  that  a  withdrawal  syndrome 
(tremors,  a  shrill  cry.  watery  stools,  and  Ir- 
ritability) occurred  with  equal  frequency  in 
both  groups,  but  that  It  was  more  severe 
among  methadone-exposed  Infants.  In  ad- 
dition, they  found,  convulsive  seizures  and 
severe  hyperbllrubinemia  (a  blood  disor- 
der) occurred  more  frequently  among  the 
methadone  mothers'  Infants,  and  that  hy- 
aline membrane  disease  (a  condition  char- 
acterized by  the  onset  of  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing a  few  hours  after  birth,  and  often  death 
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before  the  third  day),  absent  among  the 
heroin-exposed  newborns,  struck  two  of  the 
methadone-exposed. 

Similarly  conclusive  was  a  comparison  of 
forty-nine  methadone  mothers'  babies  with 
those  of  twenty-one  heroin  mothers  con- 
ducted at  Washington,  D.C..  hospitals  by 
doctors  at  that  city's  Narcotics  Treatment 
Administration.  "Not  only  does  withdrawal 
tend  to  be  more  frequent,  pronounced,  and 
prolonged,  especially  in  high  methadone 
dosage."  the  Washington  doctors  wrote,  "but 
incidence  of  low  birth-weight  Is  more  than 
twice  as  common  as  In  the  overall  popula- 
tion drawn  from  the  same  hospitals."  Low 
birth-weight  babies  (under  five-and-a-half 
pounds)  begin  life  with  major  handicaps: 
Breathing  is  difficult;  nursing  is  impossible 
as  is  maintenance  of  correct  body  tempera- 
ture without  artificial  aid;  limbs  are  under- 
developed; the  skin  Is  wrinkled;  the  flesh  is 
flabby;  development  and  functioning  of  kid- 
neys,  liver,  and  other  organs  are  inadequate, 
and  resistance  to  Infection  Is  low. 

But  withdrawal  syndrome  and  low  birth- 
weight  complications  aside,  doctors  at  La 
Llave  Drug  Treatment  Program  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque  re- 
ported to  the  Fifth  National  Conference  on 
Methadone  Treatment  held  in  Washington 
D.C..  in  March  1973,  "A  clinical  view  of 
twenty-four  pregnant  methadone-main- 
tained  patients  and  their  infants  outlines 
hazardoiw  obstetrical  and  neonatal  compli- 
cations not  given  sufficient  previous  atten- 
tion." Because  of  these,  they  noted,  "the 
time  period  of  labor  was  accelerated,"  nearly 
half  experienced  respiratory  depression,  and 
all  exhibited  signs  of  other  types  of  "intra- 
uterine fetal  distress." 

All  of  the  studies  cited  here  as  well  as 
many  others  like  them  give  cause  for  Imme- 
diate concern,  but  several  more  studies  of  a 
different  nature  have  tipped  the  scales  even 
farther  against  methadone  and  have  pushed 
the  synthetic  opiate  into  an  even  more  mys- 
terious physiological  realm.  These  studies 
have  found  an  alarmingly  high  Incidence  of 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (SIDS) 
among  the  offspring  of  mothers  on  metha- 
done. 

Only  recently  recognized  and  defined  as  a 
specific  disease,  SIDS  or  "crib  death"  or  "cot 
death"  can  be  related  to  no  known  cause. 
"This  Is  a  disease  which  does  not  make 
sense,"  observed  K.  J.  and  K.  G.  Kadlub  in  a 
1974  Michigan  medical  Journal  article.  "The 
very  first  symptom  is  death."  Suddenly  and 
entirely  unexpectedly,  it  takes  the  lives  of  ap- 
parently healthy  babies,  usually  before  their 
first  birthday,  and  almost  always  whUe  they 
sleep. 

The  incidence  of  SIDS  among  the  general 
population  of  newborns  is  about  2.5  to  3  per 
1.000  live  births.  According,  when  three  out 
of  fourteen  babies  born  to  mothers  In  a  New 
Haven  methadone  maintenance  program 
were  claimed  by  the  disease,  doctors  there 
alerted  their  colleagues  to  the  anomaly.  In 
a  June  1972  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  article,  they  wrote.  "In  a 
small  population  such  as  this,  these  deaths 
could  be  due  to  an  unfortunate  chance  dis- 
tribution. However,  these  incidents  cannot  be 
Ignored,  and  we  must  give  consideration  to 
the  possibility  that  methadone  may  have 
played  a  role  in  the  deaths." 

At  first  glance,  they  conceded.  It  might 
seem  that  the  addicts'  way  of  life  and  subse- 
quent infant  neglect  would  be  the  primary 
cause  of  these  deaths,  yet.  they  advised, 
other  infants  born  of  heroin-addicted  moth- 
ers are  subject  to  the  same  or  worse  con- 
ditions and  no  mention  has  yet  been  made 
of  any  unusually  high  incidence  of  SIDS  in 
heroin  mothers'  babies.  (Indeed,  after  a  ten- 
year  study  of  384  infants  born  to  382  heroin 
addicts  at  New  York  Medical  College-Metro- 
politan Hospital  in  New  York  City,  no  deaths 
due  to  SIDS  were  reported.) 

Meanwhile,  evidence  supporting  the  New 
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Haven  doctors'  supposition  has  slowly  been 
mounting.  For  example,  doctors  at  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  the  Bronx, 
who  monitored  the  babies  of  182  mothers  on 
methadone,  95  babies  whose  mothers  iised 
heroin  during  pregnancy,  and  106  babies 
whose  mothers  combined  the  drugs,  reported 
after  completion  of  the  two-year  study  be- 
gun in  1972  that  eight  infants  born  to  seven 
mothers  died  of  SIDS.  Five  of  the  mothers 
were  in  methadone  programs;  the  remaining 
two  took  both  heroin  and  methadone  while 
pregnant.  "The  incidence  of  SIDS  in  our 
study  population  was  eight  to  nine  times 
that  in  the  general  population,"  the  doctors 
wrote  for  Pediatric  Research  in  April  1976. 
"In  those  in  whom  only  methadone  use  was 
confirmed,  the  incidence  was  thirteen  times 
the  expected  number." 

SIDS  most  often  strikes  babies  with  low 
birth-weight,  low  gestational  age,  low-income 
or  unemployed  parents,  unvisually  young 
mothers,  and  abbreviated  or  total  lack  of 
prenatal  care.  Additionally,  more  non-white 
than  white  and  more  bottle-fed  than  breast- 
fed babies  fall  victim  to  the  disease. 

Because  of  the  high  incidence  of  all  of 
these  factors  among  methadone-exposed 
babies  and  their  parents,  methadone's 
backers  tend  to  discount  the -possibility  of  a 
direct  link  between  the  disease  and  the  drug. 
But.  as  the  New  Haven  doctors  advised,  the 
incidence  of  the  very  same  factors  among 
heroin -exposed  babies  and  their  parents  Is 
Just  as  great,  if  not  greater,  and  no  statis- 
tical connection  between  heroin  and  SIDS 
has  ever  been  made. 

The  same  set  of  overlapping  sociological 
factors  works  to  impede  either  confirmation 
or  cancellation  of  the  link  between  metha- 
done and  the  other  infant  diseases  and  con- 
ditions mentioned.  Low  birth-weight,  for 
example,  is  associated  not  only  with  heroin, 
methadone,  and  SIDS.  but  with  low  income 
as  well. 

The  research  that  might  help  untangle  the 
web  of  confusion  is  further  slowed  by  an 
apparent  lack  of  interest  among  medical 
professionals.  Interest  without  funding,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  use  to  anyone,  and,  since 
both  public  and  private  money  flies  largely 
m  the  direction  of  prevailing  political  winds, 
the  real  impediment  to  the  methadone-and- 
motherhood  studies,  as  well  as  all  other 
studies  which  might  be  designed  to  test 
methadone's  physiological  side  effects,  is  the 
political  nature  of  the  drug. 

From  the  outset,  methadone  maintenance 
received  the  full  support  and  attendant  good 
graces  of  the  President's  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  In  early 
1970,  however,  the  Justice  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
noted  that  the  drug  had  never  been  de- 
clared "safe  and  effective"  for  its  new  use. 
(Although  it  was  sjmtheslzed  by  the  Bayer 
Company  in  Germany  in  1944  and  subse- 
quently used  in  the  United  States  as  a  pain- 
killer and  cough  medicine  in  small  doses, 
methadone  was  never  approved  in  Its  large- 
dose  capacity  as  a  heroin  substitute.)  These 
agencies,  therefore,  began  to  insist  that 
methadone  was  "legally  experimental."  thiis 
falling  vinder  the  strict  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral law  written  after  the  thalidomide  scan- 
dal. It  became  an  Investigational  New  Drug 
(IND).  In  June  1970.  however,  the  Admin- 
istration convinced  the  FDA  that  methadone 
could  hardly  be  called  "Investigational"  any 
longer  since  50.000  or  more  were  already 
being  treated  with  it,  and  looser  regulations 
were  proposed.  The  FDA  filed  an  exemption 
and  more  flexible  guidelines  became  effective 
onAprU2,  1971. 

Under  the  new  set  of  regulations.  It  be- 
came easier  than  ever  for  pregnant  women 
to  enroll  in  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
grams— in  spite  of  the  Government's  own 
statement  that  the  safe  use  of  the  drug 
during  pregnancy  had  not  been  established 
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and  despite  the  myriad  risks  to  the  offspring 
being  documented  daUy.  In  fact,  since  the 
FDA  dropped  methadone's  Investigational 
status  entirely  and  it  became  simply  a  New 
Drug  in  March  1973,  enrollment  of  pregnant 
heroin  addicts  is  at  the  moment  actually 
being  encouraged,  even  in  preference  to  de- 
toxification. Methadone's  supposed  ability  to 
alter  an  addict's  "drug-seeking  behavior" 
and  its  "stabilization  of  the  social  environ- 
ment" are  the  phraseological  plus  signs  rung 
up  to  Justify  the  policy  In  the  face  of  the 
medical  questions. 

But  even  these  are  imaginary  assets. 
Methadone,  the  "good"  drug,  has  fast  be- 
come a  street  drug.  In  1965  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  (DEA)  reported 
that  sixteen  people  were  abusing  methadone. 
In  1973  the  number  was  2.933.  Methadone 
was  held  accountable  for  some  800  deaths  in 
1975.  And,  all  along,  it  has  been  statistically 
linked  with  a  grim  array  of  other  fallout 
usually  associated  with  lUegal  narcotics.  So 
when  we  add  to  the  societal  liabilities  the 
physiological  dangers  threatening  pregnant 
women  and  their  offspring,  and  perhaps 
everyone  else  daily  administered  a  massive 
dose  of  the  drug  In  a  cup  of  fruit  Juice, 
the  total  picture  looks  bleak  indeed. 

Why,  then,  would  anyone  persist  in  en- 
couraging continuation  of  the  methadone 
maintenance  programs?  The  drug's  most  in- 
tense critics,  black  activists'  groups  among 
them,  point  to  the  profits  scooped  up  by  Ell 
Lilly,  S.  B.  Penick,  Vitarlne,  and  Mallinc- 
krondt — the  four  companies  that  manu- 
facture methadone — and  by  the  many  pri- 
vately owned  methadone  clinics  as  well. 

Even  If  there  were  no  money  to  be  made, 
however,  methadone's  pushers  might  still 
persist,  because  of  the  way  society  has  late- 
ly been  programmed  to  react  In  crisis  situa- 
tions. In  a  drug  culture  such  as  ours  (where, 
the  U.S.  Census  Biu-eau  says,  $9,300,000,000 
was  spent  on  "drugs  and  sundries"  in  1974 
alone),  we  are  told  time  and  again  to  take 
a  pill,  get  a  shot,  find  a  fix  when  faced  with 
hopeless  cases.  We  have  been  well  condi- 
tioned, because  in  many  instances — polio 
and  syphilis,  for  instance — drugs  and 
sciences  have  prevailed.  But  the  combina- 
tion has  never  worked  when  used  to  treat 
the  symptoms  Instead  of  the  disease,  and 
since  heroin  is  only  one  sign  of  a  host  of 
social  ills,  it  follows  that  methadone  will 
never  become  a  suitable  cure  for  it — no 
matter  how  "safe  and  effective"  methadone 
la  somehow  made  or  proven  to  be. 

As  long  as  the  drug's  proponents  are  the 
ones  who  keep  the  records,  however,  metha- 
done maintenance  will  likely  turn  up  look- 
ing like  the  i>erfect  remedy — as  well  as  a 
good  Investment  for  the  futvu-e — every  time. 


BAN  ON  SACCHARIN 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  Representative 
Martin  in  introducing  H.R.  5166,  a  bill 
to  ease  the  impact  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  ban  on  saccharin  and  to 
prevent  Ill-advised  or  ill-timed  removals 
of  other  food  additives  from  the  market- 
place in  the  future. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
made  painfully  obvious  in  the  wake  of 
the  PDA's  announced  intention  to  ban 
saccharin,  based  upon  Canadian  testing 
of  that  product.  Ten  milUon  diabetics  In 
this  country  are  justifiably  frightened 
at  the  prospect  of  having  to  function 
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without  the  only  artificial  sweetener  le- 
gally available  today.  And.  millions  of 
other  Americans  whose  dietary  restric- 
tions call  for  a  lowered  intake  of  sugar 
are  likewise  incensed  over  what  they  per- 
ceive to  be  a  precipitate  ban  based  on 
InsuflBcient  evidence. 

The  problem  confronting  those  con- 
templating corrective  legislation  has  been 
to  solve  the  immediate  crisis  situation 
regarding  saccharin,  while  also  provid- 
ing the  legislative  mechanism  for  rea- 
soned and  measured  consideration  of 
scientific  data  In  future  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  safety  of  a  given  additive.  I  am 
persuaded  that  H.R.  5166  is  just  such  a 
bill.  It  is  the  collective  product  of  PDA 
personnel,  food  chemists,  legal  scholars, 
representatives  of  those  afflicted  with 
diabetes,  and  congressional  sources.  That 
balance  Is  reflected  in  the  bill  itself. 

This  legislation  does  not  encroach  on 
the  functions  and  methods  of  food  chem- 
ists and  researchers.  That  is  neither  the 
province  nor  the  expertise  of  Congress. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  strict  provisions  of 
the  prior  application  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Delaney  clause  are 
maintained  by  the  legislation  I  join  In 
introducing  today.  The  triggering  meth- 
od of  the  Delaney  clause  remains  wholly 
Intact;  that  Is,  upon  a  showing  that  a 
given  food  additive  causes  cancer  in  hu- 
mans or  animals,  regardless  of  the  dos- 
ages administered,  an  Impending  FDA 
ban  Is  announced.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  extreme 
caution  in  treating  the  results  of  these 
studies — a  caution  that  H.R.  5166  pre- 
serves. 

But,  once  there  has  been  a  determina- 
tion sufficient  to  trigger  the  Delaney 
mechanism.  It  Is  then  incumbent  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
to  consider  adverse  reaction  and  evaluate 
test  results  with  particular  attention  to 
balancing  public  health  risks  against 
public  health  benefits  that  would  inure 
from  continued  use  of  the  additive  in 
question.  In  this  evaluation  process — 
appeal,  if  you  will — the  Secretary  will 
have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an 
PDA  panel,  as  well  as  access  to  both 
scientific  and  public  opinion.  Should  he 
find  that  the  public  health  benefits  clear- 
ly outweight  the  pubUc  health  risks,  he 
is  empowered  to  prevent  the  final  ban- 
ning stage  contemplated  by  the  Delaney 
clause.  The  test  is  one  where  health  con- 
siderations are  not  only  paramount,  but 
exclusive. 

In  a  given  case,  for  example,  the  Sec- 
retary might  determine  that  the  chances 
of  a  challenged  additive  Inducing  cancer 
in  humans,  assuming  normal  consump- 
tion, would  be  remote.  He  might  also  find 
that  the  ongoing  use  of  the  product  in 
question  serves  a  significant  health  need. 
From  all  available  data  I  have  seen,  this 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  saccharin 
beyond  question.  H.R.  5166  specifically 
mandates  such  a  review  in  the  case  of 
saccharih,  as  well  as  future  testings,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  imder  the  sound 
dictates  of  this  bill  the  impending  ban 
on  saccharin  would  be  prevented. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  main- 
tains the  premise  that  questions  of  health 
are  exclusive.  Moreover,  It  recognizes  the 
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continual  advances  beink  made  in  re 
search  techniques.  Whei  the  Delaney 
clause  was  added  to  exis  ting  legislation 
almost  20  years  ago,  grac  uations  of  risk 
were  not  so  easily  isolate  d  or  predicted 
as  they  are  today,  and  as  they  are  to  be 
in  the  years  ahead.  H  R.  5166  is  a 
thoughtful  piece  of  legis  ation  that  not 
only  considers  the  curren  state  of  medi- 
cal research,  but  provide^  for  future  de 
velopments. 


Most  importantly,  however 
that  this  bill  is  predicatec 
the  public  interest — the 
Interest.  I  urge  its  prompt 
go  a  long  way  toward 
confidence  in  administra^ve 
cisions  which  so  directly 
of  lives. 


.  is  the  fact 
on  furthering 
public   health 
passage.  It  will 
restoring  public 
health  de- 
affect  millions 


OIL  IMPORTS  IN  U.S 

A  CONSTITUENT!  I 


-FliAG  SHIPS, 
VIEW 


HON.  GLENN  M.  A  (DERSON 

OP  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRE  3ENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  2 


Mr.    ANDERSON    of 
Speaker,  recently  I  receivei  I 
Ml-.  Joe  Goren,  port  agent 
Cooks  and  Stewards  Unio)  i 
ton,  Calif.  His  views  on  the 
a  percentage  of  U.S.  oil  imjorts 
ported  in  ships  that  are 
can  shipyards  and 
flag  is  well  worth  the  few  n^inutes 
to  read  them. 


California.   Mr. 

a  letter  from 

'or  the  Marine 

in  Wilming- 

proposal  that 

be  trans- 

in  Ameri- 

operatH  under  U.S. 

it  takes 


biilt 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
I  submitted  my  bill  to 
percentage  of  U.S.  oil  imp<lrts 
in  American  bottom  ships, 
the  United  States  imports 
its  oil  from  foreign  sourcei 
cent  of  this  crude  oil,  how^'er 
on  American  owned  and  ( 
This  policy  allows  flags 
vessels— principally  Libe. 
manian  registry  ships — to  . 
U.S.  control.  While  calling 
energy   independence,   the 
perpetuating  a  program  o. 
upon  foreign  oil  transport  m3 
ships  for  U.S.  needs.  1 
ourself  to  the  very  real 
shipping  boycott  of  our 

Hearings   on   the 

derway    before    the ^, 

Merchant  Marine,  chaired 
ative  Murphy  of  New  Yo. 
colleagues  on  the  committe* 
gress,  will  consider  Mr.  C 
when  they  consider  this 

The  following  is  Mr. 


This 


Gor;n 


Wilmington 


Mcr 
Congressman  Glenn  Andersoi 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Buildi)  ig 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Glenn:   The  Maritime 
been  concerned  for  many  yeirs 
Increase  of  Run  Away  Flag  V 
as  Running  away  from  paying 
away  from  American  safety 
Running  away  from  hiring 
seamen.  The  abuse  appears 
of  the  oil  companies. 

They  claim  the  cost  of  the  Imerlcan  sea- 
men is  their  basis  for  putting  these  ships 
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2,  1977,  when 
mandate  that  a 
be  carried 
I  stated  that 
51  percent  of 
Only  4  per- 
is carried 
operated  vessels, 
convenience 
Liberidu-iind  Pana- 
operate  outside 
for  domefitjc 
Congress   is 
dependence 
in  foreign 
we  expose 
P<ssibility  of  a 
po  ts. 
propc  sal    are 


un- 
on 
Represent- 
.  I  hope  my 
and  in  Con- 
's opinions 


Subci  immittee 
ly 
Yore. 


Goien 


measure. 


's  letter: 
Calif., 
Mt^ch  11.1977. 


Unions  have 
about  the 
Ve^els  described 
t  ixes.  Running 
«ndards,  and 
Am  :rlcan  trained 
mot-e  In  the  area 
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under  flags  of  convenience,  yet  when  the  flags 
of  convenience  ships  are  In  trouble  either  off 
the  coast  or  In  the  harbors,  they  enjoy  the 
use  of  American  public  servants  to  safeguard 
their  vessels  and  the  cargo  that  they  carry. 
As  example,  the  Sanslnena  explosion  in  the 
Harbor  of  Los  Angeles  on  December  17.  1976 
Police,  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  Fire- 
men Jeopardized  their  lives  In  an  attempt  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  crew  members  aboard  the 
vessel  and  to  stop  the  spread  of  further  dam- 
age caused  by  the  explosion.  Many  of  the 
government  employees  worked  overtime  and 
the  burden  of  the  costs  was  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  took  the  time  to  contact  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association  which  represents  the 
employer  to  And  out  what  the  Llberlan  ships 
are  saving  In  the  area  of  tax  contributions 
to  the  American  economy  or  to  place  it  in  a 
better  perspective,  to  offset  the  high  taxes 
of  the  American  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  safety,  security  and  good 
life  of  living  in  the  United  States. 

The  information  I  received  was  astounding. 
The  average  contribution  of  the   American 
eeamen  per  month  in  State  Unemployment 
Federal   Insurance  Contribution  Act.   with- 
holding taxes,  amounts  to  $845.70  par  man 
per  month.  This  means  his  contribution  to 
the  economy  for  a  year  is  $10,148.40.  What  is 
more  astounding  is  that  the  contributions  of 
one  single  vessel  per  month  is  $38,902.20.  Add 
the    contributions    from    vacation    pay    of 
$15,926.00  per  single  vessel  per  month  and 
the  total  monthly  contribution  for  each  ves- 
sel is  $54,828.20.  Multiply  this  by  12  months 
and  the  total  is  $657,938.40.  The  vessel  used 
in  this  survey  was  the  S.  S.  President  Mc- 
Klnley  with  a  crew  of  46  men  and  in  many 
cases   the   tanker   could   have   less   men   or 
could  use  men  but  I  would  assume  that  the 
PresldentMcKlnley's  manning  scale  Is  a  good 
average  of  a  manning  scale  on  an  oil  tanker 
Let's  look  at   the  Llberlan   Run  Away   flag 
situation.  Tl.ere  are  approximately  2,000  flags 
of  convenience  vessels  and  taking  the  average 
of  a  vessel's  contribution   in   seamen   taxes 
using  the  figures  in  the  attached  letter   the 
total  contribution  of  the  Llberlan  flag  vessels 
would   be  $1.254,00,000.00  a  year  Surprised' 
I  see  the  new  Administration  is  attempting 
to  lower  the  unemployment  rate  by  a  recent 
passing   of  a   law  placing   the   unemployed 
youth  in  meaningful  Jobs  and  again  it  is  the 
American  taxpayer  who  wUl  carry  the  bur- 
den. I  am  not  condemning  the  program  as  I 
think  the  most  degrading  feeling  a  human 
being  could  have  is  to  be  unemployed  when 
he  Is  willing  to  work  to  support  himself  and 
his  family. 

President  Carter  stated  the  program  would 
cost  approximately  IVi  billion  dollars  so  even 
if  it  looks  like  the  American  seaman  is  ap- 
pearing selfish  by  asking  for  those  Jobs  if 
they  crewed  the  Run  Away  Flag  Vessels,  the 
American  seamen,  by  paying  their  taxes 
would  contribute  enough  to  handle  the  Presi- 
dent's youth  program. 

Another  contribution  Is  that  the  ships 
carrying  100,000  barrels  of  oil  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  economy  of  the  nation  by  business 
taxes.  The  cost  of  putting  youth  to  work  ap- 
pears astronomical  whereas  if  we  could  Just 
resolve  one  loophole  and  request  that  Ameri- 
can owned  steam  ship  companies  fly  the 
American  flag  and  vise  American  seamen  we 
would  be  resolving  the  efforts  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  employ  our  youth.  We  would  be 
able  to  take  them  off  the  streets,  give  them 
meaningful  Jobs  and  get  them  into  the  flow 
of  the  American  economy. 
To  Resolve: 

1.  Every  Llberlan  Flag  Company  that  Is 
American  owned  should  be  required  to  pay 
American  taxes. 

2.  30%  of  all  oil  and  cargo  carried  on 
American  flag  bottoms. 

3.  AU  energy  or  cargo  destined  to  be  iised 
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by  City,  State  and  Federal  to  be  carried  on 
American  flag  vessels.  (Canada  has  this  law  ) 
Fraternally  and  sincerely, 

Joe  Goren, 
^__        ^  Port  Agent. 

(The  attached   document   is   supplied  by 
steam  ship  employer's  records.) 

March  2,  1977. 
Mr.  Joseph  Goren, 

Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Union 
Wilmington,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Goren:  You  asked  me  for  infor- 
mation about  taxes  paid  in  connection  with 
shipboard  employment.  For  the  voyage  of  the 
SS  PRESIDENT  McKJNLEY  from  January  6 
1977  to  February  16,  1977  the  total  of  State 
Unemployment,  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act,  and  Withholding  Tax  amounted 
to  $53,162.61  for  a  crew  of  forty-six  men 

This  is  an  average  of  $845.70  per  man  per 
month,  and  $38,902.20  per  vessel  per  month 
This  does  not  Include  the  payroll  taxes 
which  would  be  paid  on  vacation  wages 
accrued  by  reason  of  employment  on  the  ves- 
sel, which  taxes  It  is  estimated  would  amount 
to  about  $15,926.00  per  vessel  per  month 
additional. 

P.  Lancaster, 
Director,  Negotiations  Research. 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF  LOBBYING 
ACT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  21.  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  I  have  introduced  the  Public  Dis- 
closure of  Lobbying  Act  of  1977.  Most  of 
us  will  remember  the  interesting  con- 
sideration of  the  Public  Disclosure  of 
Lobbying  Act  of  1976,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  the  final  days  of 
the  94th  Congress.  Unfortunately  that 
bill  never  became  law,  and  I  feel  it 
deserves  a  second  consideration  by  this 
body. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  public,  that  lobbyists  have  a  great 
deal  of  influence  on  legislation  that  af- 
fects their  everyday  lives.  People  are 
very  much  under  the  impression  that  as 
legislators,  we  are  "sold,"  figuratively 
speaking,  by  those  interests  that  can 
afford  the  best  "hucksters"  to  present 
their  point  of  view.  A  constituent  called 
me  yesterday  to  urge  me  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  banning  of  products  containing 
saccharin  from  public  sale,  and  asked: 
If  tobacco  products  can  be  sold  with  a 
warning  that  they  are  dangerous  to  our 
health,  why  not  also  saccharin  products? 

She  then  answered  her  own  question 
by  stating : 

I  know,  because  the  tobacco  companies 
have  better  lobbysts  than  those  of  us  who 
need  saccharin  products  to  make  our  daily 
diets  palatable. 


The  right  to  petition  Congress,  by 
individuals  or  through  professional 
lobbyists,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; however,  professional  lobbying  or- 
ganizations have  become  very  structured 
and  organized,  and  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  an  accounting  procedure  for 
those  lobbyists  who  make  their  living 
trying  to  influence  Congress. 


The  Public  Disclosure  of  Lobbying  Act 
of  1977  includes  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  A  clear  deflnitlon  of  what  constitutes 
a  Lobbying  Organization. 

(2)  A  clear  definition  of  what  a  Lobbyist 
does. 

(3)  A  requirement  that  each  Lobbying 
Organization  register  with  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  no  later  than  15  days 
after  it  becomes  active,  and  identify  its  rep- 
resentatives, and  methods  of  operation. 

(4)  A  requirement  that  each  Lobbying 
Organization  file  a  report  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  within  30  days  after  each 
quarter,  identifying  the  organization,  its 
representatives,  its  expenditures,  sources  of 
Income,  primary  issues  within  which  it  is 
concerned,  and  other  permanent  data. 

(5)  A  prohibition  of  lobbying  activity 
within  50  feet  of  either  Chamber  of  Con- 
gress. 

(6)  Identification  of  some  State  and  Local 
Government  employees  as  lobbyists. 

(7)  Requirement  for  lobbyists  engaged  In 
lobbying  activities  within  100  feet  of  any 
entrance  of  either  Chamber  of  Congress 
while  the  body  Is  in  session  to  wear  name- 
tags  stating  in  clear  print  their  names  and 
the  organization  they  represent. 

(8)  Identification,  by  registration  with  the 
Comptroller  General's  office,  as  a  lobbyist, 
anyone  who  has  contributed  $2,500  to  a 
lobbying  organization,  or  will  spend  20<^c  or 
more  of  his  time,  in  any  filing  quarter,  en- 
gaged in  activities  of  the  organization  re- 
quired to  register  under  this  bill. 

(9)  Imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  against 
any  former  Member  of  the  House,  Parlia- 
mentarians, former  elected  officers  and 
elected  Minority  employees  of  the  House, 
who,  during  consideration  of  a  measure  in 
which  they  have  a  direct  Interest,  appear  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House  or  In  adjacent  rooms 
as  a  representative  of  an  organization  re- 
quired to  register  under  this  bill. 

(10)  Requirement  of  individuals  lobbying 
within  100  feet  of  eimer  Chcmbpr  of  Con- 
gress to  report  their  hours  and  the  purpose 
of  their  activities. 

(11)  Reqtilrement  to  register  the  names 
of  Federal  officials  or  employees  contacted 
by  lobbyists. 

The  public  is  demanding  some  sensible 
accountability  of  lobbyists  and  their  ac- 
tivities, and  they  have  a  right  to  it.  Dis- 
closure of  the  activities  of  these  groups 
and  their  income  and  expenditures  is 
justified,  and  so  are  the  requirements 
that  their  physical  proximity  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  when  it  is  in  ses- 
sion, be  limited.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue the  "circus-like"  atmosphere  that 
we  are  sometimes  subjected  to  when  we 
enter  this  Chamber  past  throngs  of 
lobbyists,  attempting  to  inform  us  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  should 
do  it.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  be 
"barred"  from  the  building,  only  from  the 
doorway.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  be 
"branded,"  just  clearly  identified.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  privileged  few  who 
have  access  to  these  Chan.bers,  by  rea- 
son ol  their  former  association  with  it, 
should  not  be  allo-c:  to  abuse  that 
privilege  by  gaining  entry  with  a  "prod- 
uct to  sell"  or  an  "ax  to  grind"  for  per- 
sonal or  professional  profit.  And  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
full  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  profes- 
sional lobbyists,  and  the  identity  of  the 
people  they  try  to  influence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  toward  the 
expedient  passage  of  this  Public  Dis- 
closure of  Lobbying  Act  of  1977. 
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BAN  ON  SACCHARIN 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  fimdamental 
problem  with  the  recent  action  taken  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration — 
FDA — to  ban  the  use  of  saccharin  lies 
not  in  the  ban  itself — although  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of 
this  decision — but  in  the  law. 

The  FDA  took  this  action  based  on  a 
1958  amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act — commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Delaney  clause — which  states  that  a 
ban  may  be  placed  on  any  food  or  sub- 
stance if  it  is  found  to  produce  cancer 
in  man  or  animals.  Unfoi;tunately,  the 
law  does  not  allow  the  ager^  to  deter- 
mine just  exactly  how  much  of  the  addi- 
tive will  cause  cancer  in  a  person  or  if, 
in  fact,  the  additive  does  benefit  con- 
sumers. The  FDA  ban  on  saccharin,  in 
the  words  of  a  Los  Angeles  Times  edi- 
torial, provides  "an  ironic  illustration  of 
how  a  law,  enacted  with  the  presumed 
intention  of  protecting  the  public  wel- 
fare, can  in  fact  be  applied  in  a  way  that 
unintentionally  threatens  hardship  for 
millions." 

There  are  currently  10  million  dia- 
betics in  this  country  who  rely  on  sac- 
charin to  cut  down  their  sugar  intake. 
They  do  not  use  the  additive,  because 
they  want  to  lose  weight  or  cut  down  on 
calories — they  do  so,  because  they  have 
to  and  cannot  have  normal  sugar.  Of 
course,  the  absolutist  proscription  of  the 
Delaney  clause  does  not  take  this  into 
consideration  nor  does  it  consider  the 
milhons  of  Americans  who  use  saccharin 
to  cut  down  on  calories.  Saccharin  is  the 
only  legal  alternative  diabetics  and  diet- 
ers have  to  sugar  intake. 

Furthermore,  I  was  disturbed  to  learn 
the  ban  was  based  on  a  Canadian  study 
wherein  100  rats  were  fed  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  sweetener.  While  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  question  the  expertise  of  the 
study,  I  do  question  the  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  the  FDA  the  "large  quantities" 
given  to  the  rats  was  equal  to  one  person 
consuming  800  bottles  of  dietetic  soda  a 
day.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  imagine 
anyone  being  able  to  drink  800  bottles  of 
soda  in  one  day  and  then  continuing  to 
do  so  day  in  and  day  out.  Second,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  statistics  indicate 
drinking  50  cans  of  water  a  day  can  be 
fatal.  While  it  sounds  humorous  to  en- 
vision a  FDA  ban  on  excessive  water  con- 
sumption, it  does  indicate  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  the  FDA  has  gone  with 
the  saccharin  ban. 

In  all  fairness,  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  this  controversy  truly  is  not  the 
PDA's  fault,  but  rather  the  unfairness  in 
the  law  and  the  absolute  approach  of  the 
Delaney  clause.  Several  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  correct  inequities  in  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Repre- 
sentative William  Whitehttrst,  my  col- 
league from  Virginia,  has  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  amend  the  language  of 
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the  clause  to  allow  for  a  ban  only  if  the 
substance  was  ingested  in  "reasonable 
quantities,"  and  then  proved  to  be  a 
cancer-causing  agent.  To  date,  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  a  normal  intake 
of  saccharin  has  caus^  cancer  in  any 
human.  The  inclusion  of\he  "reasonable 
quantities"  language  would  alleviate 
bans  resulting  from  abnormal  or  ex- 
treme circumstances. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  legislation,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  James  G. 
Martin,  that  would  halt  the  FDA  action 
on  this  oflBcial  ban  until  Congress  has 
held  hearings  and  found  that  normal 
consumption  of  saccharine  is  unsafe.  If 
the  findings  prove  that  it  is,  then  a  ban 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone. 

I  strongly  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  protect  peo- 
ple from  potentially  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances. However,  in  this  case,  the  elimi- 
nation of  saccharin  would  give  rise  to 
severe  problems  for  diabetics  and  dieters 
and  those  Americans  who  must  limit  their 
sugar  intake. 

The  FDA  does  have  a  legitimate  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  but  as  is  evi- 
denced by  this  case,  it  has  overstepped  its 
bounds  to  "protect"  the  public  from  a 
useful  and  perhaps  beneficial  product. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  measures 
that  will  alleviate  future  problems  with 
the  Delaney  clause  and  reverse  the  FDA 
ban  on  saccharin  until  studies  prove  it  is 
a  harmful  substance  when  taken  nor- 
mally. 


COLLUSION  IN  THE  TIMBER 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  KREBS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act,  signed 
into  law  last  October  22,  1976,  the  Con- 
gress included  provisions  dealing  with  the 
sale  of  timber  from  the  national  forests, 
a  half-billion  dollar  annual  business. 
These  were  designed  to  assure  fair  com- 
petition and  prevent  collusion  among  bid- 
ders in  buying  timber  and  also  prevent 
freezeout  bidding  practices.  This  was 
done  by  seeking  to  make  the  climate  for 
collusion  a  little  less  comfortable.  The 
law  gives  a  preference  to  the  use  of  sealed 
bidding  in  selling  timber,  rather  than 
the  oral  bidding  that  has  been  used  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  West. 

In  convictions  rendered  on  bid-rigging 
cases  tried,  and  in  pending  reviews  that 
may  lead  to  additional  indictments,  the 
evidence  shows  that  oral  bidding  in  sell- 
ing timber  was  the  exclusive  method  of 
seUing  that  timber. 

The  Washington  Post  for  March  15, 
1977.  carried  an  article  stating  that  eight 
major  Western  plywood  manufacturers, 
which  regularly  purchase  forest  service 
timber,  have  had  a  suit  filed  against  them 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  on  the 
charge  of  conspiring  to  fix  the  price  for 
finished  plywood.  Of  course,  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  the  charges  are  cor- 
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rect  will  have  to  await  th  s 
Ing.  However,  it  is  inter  ;sting 
that,  in  December,  the    ? 
Commission  found  five  of  ; 
fendants  guilty  of  maintafilng 
ly  high  prices.  I  invite  my 
constituents  to  read  this  ^icle 
of  which  follows: 


judicial  find- 
to  note 
i^ederal  Trade 
;hese  eight  de- 
_  artificial- 
colleagues  and 
the  text 


Area  :  Virginia  Charges  :  »Ly  wood  Fix 


state 


The  State  of  Virginia  has 
the  nation's  leading  plywood 
of  conspiring  to  fix  prices 

In  a  suit  filed  in  United 
Court  In  Richmond,  the 
plywood  prices  are  kept 
the   companies    through    a 
which  applies  freight  costs  .  . 
Northwest  to  lumber  actual!  j 
mills  In  the  South. 

The  state  has  asked  the 
triple  damages  from  the 
cade  Corp..  Champion 

GeorgU-Paclflc    Corp..    

Co.,    Vancouver   Plywood   Co 
Weyerhaeuser  Co..  and 
tries.  Inc. 

In  a  similar  case,  a  Federil 
mission  administrative  law  ^ 
ber  ruled  In  an  Initial  declslo^ 
plywood  companies — among 
the  Virginia  suit— had  kept 
tlflclally  high  by  the  pricing 
The  compmles  In  the  PTC 
pealed,  and  the  commission 
oral  argument  for  May  11 


I  ccused  eight  of 
manufacturers 


States  District 

alleged  that 

artlhclally  high  by 

jrlclng   scheme 

ffom  the  Pacific 

shipped  from 


I  ourt  to  award 

Bolse-Cas- 

Corp.. 

International    Paper 

Vanply   Inc.. 

Winfemette  Indus- 


acci  sed 
Inter  latlonal 


t) 


In  recent  hearings  held 
committee  on  Forests  of  the 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  regarding 
sirability  of  greater  use  o: 
ding  for  timber  in  order 
incidence   of   collusion,   mkjor 
people  for  the  forest  predicts 
argued  against  sealed  bidding 
convictions  to  date,  they  cc 
there  are  no  problems  in 
and  thus  no  need  for  ^ 
designed  to  foster  open  con^petition 

The  Secretary  of  Agricul 
ently  considering  the  actloh 
take  on  draft  regulations 
requirements  in  the  1976 
sealed  bidding.  Some  are  tuning 
retary  to  revert  to  past 
techniques  in  the  West. 

I  would  object  strongly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the^e 
several    investigations    and 
involving  bid-rigging  in  conhection 
Federal  timber  sales  carriec 
bidding.  The  U.S.  Justice 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
states: 


ac; 


There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  coUuslve  bidding  e  cists  In  sales 
of  federal  timber. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  Jiat,  on  the 
basis  of  investigations  whlci  are  either 
ongoing  or  have  been  recenUj  conducted : 

We  are  not  dealing  with  Isolated,  rare 
situations. 


Trade  Com- 

In  Decem- 

that  five  big 

named  in 

Ir  prices  ar- 

«heme. 

case  have  ap- 

scheduled  an 


Jtiflge 


eight 
taeli 


ha; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clflcally,  you  request  omx  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  collusive  bidding  on  federal  tim- 
ber; the  number  of  Investigations  of  such 
practices  undertaken  by  the  Department  In 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  Including  the 
number  of  investigations  currently  pending; 
the  number  of  Investigations  which  have  re- 
sulted In  litigation;  the  number  of  grand 
Jury  investigations  being  undertaken  apart 
from  those  Instituted  by  the  Department- 
and  our  views  as  to  whether  It  Is  difficult 
to  obtain  hard  evidence  of  collusive  bidding. 
On  the  basis  of  Information  avaUable  to 
the  Department,  there  Is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  practice  of  collusive  bidding 
exists  In  sales  of  federal  timber.  Moreover 
the  number  of  investigations  that  we  have 
recently  conducted  or  are  In  the  process  of 
conducting  Into  such  behavior  suggests  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  Isolated,  rare 
situations. 

At  present,  the  Department  Is  engaged  In 
three  major  Investigations  of  possible  col- 
lusive bidding  Involving  various  federal  for- 
ests located  In  Northern  California,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. Several  different  grand  Juries  have  been 
and  are  continuing  to  inquire  Into  these 
matters. 


March  21,  1977      I     March  21,  1977 


spirit  of  the  1976  law  is  met— Improving 
the  free,  competitive  enterprise  system 
and  minimizing  opportimities  for  collu- 
sive or  preclusive  bidding  on  timber. 


STATEMENT  ON  SACCHARIN  BAN 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 


by  the  Sub- 
House  Com- 
the  de- 
sealed  bid- 
reduce  the 
spokes- 
industry 
Despite 
cojitended  that 
this  respect 
preventive  actions 
on. 
ure  is  pres- 
he  should 
tJp  implement 
concerning 
_  theSec- 
iral  bidding 


to  such  action, 

have  been 

convictions 

with 

out  by  oral 

department, 

Febr  lary  3.  1977, 


<f 


The  full  text  of  the  letter 
which  has  been  made  a  part 
ing  record  for  the  Subcommittee 
ests,  follows: 

Washingtok 


in  question, 
the  hear- 
on  For- 


Februi  ry 


Hon.  John  Krebs. 
HotLse  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.c. 

Dear  Congressman  Krebs. 
aponse  to  your  letter  of  Pebruar; ' 
questing   Information   concemJ 
bidding  practices  in  the  sale  of 


D.C. 
3,  1977. 


Tils 


Is  in  re- 

2,  1977.  re- 

g  collusive 

Imber.  Spe- 


Available  records  do  not  permit  us  to  eo 
back  a  full  twenty-five  years,  as  you  have 
requested.  However,  over  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  Department  has  undertaken,  Includlne 
those  currently  pending,  at  least  ten  sepa- 
rately Identifiable  Investigations  of  alleged 
collusive  bidding  on  the  sale  of  federal  tim- 
ber. To  date,  two  of  these  have  resulted  In 
litigation.  In  United  States  v.  Cascadia  Lum- 
ber, Cr  64-173  (D.  Ore.  1964) .  the  trial  court 
granted  the  defendant's  motion  for  acquittal 
after   the   completion   of   the   government's 
case.  In  United  States  v.  Champion  Internd- 
ticnal  Corp.,  Cr.  74-698  (D.  Ore.  1974)    five 
corporations  and  two  Individuals  were 'con- 
victed of  collusive  bidding  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  One  corporation  and  two  indi- 
vidual defendants  were  acquitted    The  de- 
fendants who  were  found  guilty  have  ap- 
pealed, and  that  appeal  Is  still  pending   We 
have  no  knowledge  of  other  criminal  proceed- 
ings Involving  collusive  bidding  on  federal 
timber  apart  from  those  instituted  bv  the 
Department. 

It  has  generally  been  our  experience  that 
collusive  bidding  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
antitrust  violations  to  discover  and  prove  In 
court  Unless  there  Is  an  Informer  or  other 
tl^'i  evidence  of  an  agreement,  which  Is 
particularly  hard  to  obtain  In  a  tightly  knit 
industry  such  as  the  timber  Industry  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  show  that  the  absence  of 
competitive  bids  is  due  to  concerted  behavior 
IVit  *=°"«*ction,  we  have  found  that  when 
bidding  is  done  m  the  open  rather  than  by  a 
sealed  bidding  process,  It  Is  both  easier  to 
coordinate  and  to  enforce  a  conspiratorial 
agreement  and  also  more  difficult  to  prove 
that  an  absence  of  competitive  bidding  Is  due 

bidders"  ^'"^"^  *^*  "'^^"^^  °^  potential 

I  hope  this  Is  responsive  to  your  specific 
questions.  *^ 

Sincerely  yours, 
^    ,  ,  Dcnald  I.  Barer, 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust 
Division. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  an  indict- 
ment is  equal  to  a  conviction  in  price- 
fixing  charges.  However,  there  have  been 
past  convictions  on  timber  bidding  and 
it  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  one  of  the 
indicted  firms.  Champion  International 
was  convicted  in  1974,  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Oregon,  of  coUusion  in  bid- 
ding involving  the  sale  of  Federal  timber. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  devising  final  regulations 
on  timber  bidding,  will  assure  that  the 


Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  opposing  the  Impending 
FDA  action  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sac- 
charin by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  action,  based  on  the  results  of  a 
Canadian  study  in  which  rats  were  fed 
extremely  high  doses  of  saccharin,  strikes 
me  as  falling  into  a  category  similar  to 
the  FDA's  ban  on  the  importation  of 
betel  nuts  into  the  United  States,  a  ban 
which  I  have  long  opposed.  In  both  cases, 
the  actions  are  based  on  highly  question- 
able research  findings,  and  in  both  cases 
these  bans  entail  a  severe  hardship  to 
significant  numbers  of  people. 

In  the  case  of  saccharin,  the  ban  will 
be  felt  most  severely  by  diabetics  in  this 
country  who  have  a  very  real  need  for 
this  artificial  sweetener.  In  the  case  of 
betel  nut.  the  sufferers  are  the  people  of 
Guam  and  Micronesia  who  enter  the  U.S. 
customs  zone  and  who  are  prohibited 
from  carrying  with  them  betel  nuts  for 
their  personal  consumption. 

With  saccharin  we  are  talking  about 
a  substance  that  has  been  used  by  the 
American  people  for  nearly  80  years  and 
in  the  case  of  betel  nut  we  are  dealing 
with  a  natural  substance  which  is  cur- 
rently used  by  some  200  million  people 
throughout  the  world  and  which  has 
been  used  since  earliest  recorded  time  and 
almost  certainly  before. 

In  both  cases  the  PDA  is  basing  its 
action  on  the  Delaney  clause  of  the  Pbod. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  which  prohibits 
the  use  in  food  of  any  ingredient  shown 
to  cause  cancer  in  animals  or  man  It  is 
not  the  Delaney  clause  that  I  am  taking 
issue  with,  although  I  do  feel  that  it 
should  be  reassessed.  What  I  am  pri- 
marily concerned  with  at  this  time  is  the 
means  by  which  the  PDA  concludes  that 
a  substance  is  carcinogenic  or  cancer 
causing.  There  is  much  criticism  being 
voiced  over  the  study  w^ch  led  to  the 
current  saccharin  ruling.  According  to 
PDA: 

The  dosages  of  saccharin  fed  the  rats  In 
the  Canadian  study  were  In  excess  of  the 
amount  that  a  consumer  would  receive  from 
drinking  eight  hundred  (800)  12  oz.  diet 
sodas  dally  over  a  life  time.  (HEW  News  p. 
77-12.  March  9.  1977.  p.  3.) 

In  this  context,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  3  days  after  this  ruling  was 
made  UPI  carried  a  story  about  a  woman 
in  Florida  whose  death  was  traced  to  her 
habit  of  drinking  up  to  4  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  Since  4  gallons  of  water  is 
considerably  less  than  800  12-ounce  cans 
of  soft  drink,  perhaps  it  is  water  that  the 
FDA  should  investigate  next. 

The  basis  for  the  ban  on  betel  nut  is 
even  more  questionable.  The  only  evi- 


dence of  carcinogenesis  where  betel  nut 
is  concerned  is  found  in  experiments 
where  betel  nuts  have  been  used  with 
other  additives — usually  tobacco  and 
lime  in  a  quid.  In  fact,  in  experiments 
conducted  with  baboons,  while  there  was 
evidence  of  mouth  cancer  in  those 
baboons  exposed  to  heavy  doses  of  betel 
nuts  with  tobacco  and  lime  additives, 
there  was  no  evidence  at  all  of  cancer 
in  a  control  group  of  baboons  exposed 
to  similar  doses  of  betel  nut  without  any 
additives.  The  researchers  concluded 
that — 

Chewing  the  betel  nut  without  the  tobacco 
leaf  wrapper  obviously  does  not  lead  to  can- 
cer. (V.  Hammer  and  O.  Reed.  "Betel  Quid 
Carcinogenesis  in  the  Baboon"  med,  Prim. 
1:75-85  (1972). 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  use  of  betel  nut — which 
is  de  facto  banned  in  the  United  States — 
leads  to  cancer;  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  tobacco — which  is  perfectly  legal.  In- 
cidentally, the  people  of  Guam  charac- 
teristically chew  their  betel  nuts  without 
any  additives. 

I  have  reraised  the  issue  of  the  betel 
nut  ban  in  this  statement  because  while 
I  feel  that  the  findings  and  conclxisions 
which  led  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
saccharin  are  suspect,  I  feel  eyen  more 
strongly  that  such  is  the  case  where  the 
betel  nut  ban  is  concerned.  What  bothers 
me  even  more  is  that  I  am  becoming  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  we  are  dealing  with  a  decision 
produced  in  part  by  a  cultural  bias  to- 
ward the  strange. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  that  diabetics, 
diet  drink  advocates,  and  the  other  users 
and  producers  of  saccharin  will  have  no 
trouble  getting  their  case  heard.  I  am 
less  confident  that  travelers  from  Guam 
and  Micronesia  who  come  to  the  United 
States  and  wish  to  bring  with  them  their 
small  bags  of  betel  nuts  for  their  own 
personal  consimaptlon,  will  ever  get  a  fair 
hearing  on  their  complaint.  This  antic- 
ipated injustice  does  not  make  me  less 
eager  to  see  the  supporters  of  saccharin 
have  their  arguments  heard — for  I  coimt 
myself  among  them  — ^but  I  will  have  a 
hard  time  making  my  constituents  on 
Guam  understand  why  their  complaints 
cannot  get  a  similar  hearing.  They  have 
neither  the  numt>er  nor  the  resources 
of  such  groups  as  the  Calorie  Control 
Council,  yet  they  have  a  complaint  which 
is  equally  if  not  more  valid.  So  that  their 
concerns  may  also  be  heard.  I  urge  that 
any  Investigation  into  the  saccharin  de- 
cision should  reexamine  the  betel  nut 
decision  as  well. 

On  this  same  subject,  I  would  like  to 
have  introduced  into  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  article  by  Dr.  Arthur  Sackler, 
international  editor  of  Medical  Tribune. 
Dr.  Sackler  made  his  comments  in  an 
article  entitled  "On  Betel  Nuts,  HEW 
and  the  Surgeon  General": 

[From  the  Medical  Tribune,  Feb.  9, 1977] 

On  Betel   Nuts,   HEW  and   the   Surgeon 

General 

While  circling  the  globe,  I  learned  that 

Mlcroneslans  are  "spitting  mad"  at  HEW.  It 

would  appear  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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Whltefish  War,  HEW  has  ventured  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  The  betel  nut  chewers 
of  Micronesia,  we  learned  from  Salpan.  are 
furious  at  a  proposed  UJS.  ban  on  the  Import 
of  betel  nuts.  Placing  a  "dangerous"  label 
on  betel  nut  chewing  was  an  action,  ac- 
cording to  Palau  District  Administrator 
Thomas  O.  Remengesau  of  "sun-crazed  offi- 
cials." 

The  administrative  action  In  Washington 
has  triggered  off  a  political  protest  as  well 
as  an  economic  action.  Ouam  Congressman 
Antonio  Won  Pat  has  Joined  the  fight  to  stop 
the  ban.  Reporter  Valentine  Sengebau,  a 
betel  nut  chewer  for  half  his  36  years,  has 
recorded  that  betel  nut  chewing  Is  "better 
than  hard  liquor";  betel  nuts  "have  been 
chewed  all  over  the  world  for  hundreds  of 
years."  He  makes  the  telling  point  that  "the 
only  danger  Involved  Is  that  you're  liable 
to  get  your  white  shirt  stained  when  spit- 
ting." 

The  Mainichi  Daily  News  reports  that  betel 
nuts  are  carried  In  over-the-shoulder  bags  by 
Pacific  Islanders  "who  would  feel  undressed 
without  their  betel  nut  bags."  District  Ad- 
ministrator Remengesau  says.  "When  some 
sun-crazed  officials  at  HEW  say  the  betel  nut 
may  be  dangerous,  the  entire  department 
goes  on  the  warpath  about  an  Issue  they 
know  nothing  about  and  a  practice  they 
themselves  have  never  tried"  (a  situation  not 
dissimilar  from  the  continuing  prosecution 
of  smoked  whltefish  processing;  see  Medical 
Tribune,  Nov.  10,  1976.) 

Remengesau  points  out  that  the  Surgeon 
General's  office  has  labeled  cigarette  smoking 
as  "dangerous  to  your  health  [but]  HEW  of- 
ficials are  allowing  tobacco  manufacturers  to 
continue  their  shipments  of  their  deadly 
commodities  over  state  lines  and  into  foreign 
countries."  Congressman  Antonio  Won  Pat 
had  asked  former  HEW  Secretary  Mathews  to 
overturn  the  ban,  saying  "A  resonable  person 
could  only  conclude  that  the  ban  has  been 
Imposed  because  it  is  'strange'  or 
•different.' " 

Without  regard  to  our  laws  on  lobbying.  It 
would  appear  that  Yap  district  officials.  In  an 
area  growing  some  of  Micronesia's  finest  betel 
nuts,  have  offered  a  lifetime  supply  of  betel 
nuts  to  Congressman  Won  Pat  If  the  ban  Is 
successfully  contested. 

And  so  as  one  notes  the  world's  major 
causes  of  preventable  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality and  the  major  problems  facing  this 
wild  and  wacky  world,  one  also  sadly  notes 
the  nonsense  which  rules. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  betel  nuts.  However, 
we  have  been  and  continue  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  all  too  pervasive  attitude  which 
snldely  treats  the  customs  and  the  folk  uses 
of  other  peoples  as  "Inferior"  or  "unaccepta- 
ble" while  perpetuating  as  socially  acceptable 
our  polluting,  carcinogenic,  cardlotoxlc 
habits  of  cigarette  smoking  and  alcohol  use. 
One  wonders,  "Who  Is  civilized?"  What  con- 
stitutes civilized  action?  How  should  one 
view  the  Incredible  Inconsistency  of  our 
drug  regulatory  legislative  actions  and  owe 
Inaction  and  "tolerance"  In  respect  to  two 
of  the  most  toxic  substances  known  to  man? 
While  one  may  make  out  a  case  for  moderate 
use  of  alcohol,  we  know  of  no  clinical  or 
other  Indication  for  the  \ise  of  tobacco. 

A    StrCGESTED    STCTDT 

We  would  not  be  surprised  If  there  are 
more  dangers  Involved  In  chewing  betel  nuts 
than  just  getting  white  shirts  stained  with 
spit.  But,  perhaps,  before  HEW  clamps  down 
further  on  the  betel  nut  chewers  of  Micro- 
nesia, we  should  get  some  hard  data  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Surgeon 
General's  office — such  as  a  double  blind  study 
comparing  the  toxicity  of  tobacco  with  that 
of  betel  nuts. 
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ESTONIA:  SACRIFICIAL  LAMB 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


OF  NEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
24  of  this  year  those  people  of  Estonian 
heritage  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
live  in  the  free  world  celebrated  the  59th 
armlversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 
Having  struggled  for  autonomy  from 
Russia  since  1905,  Estonia  finally  at- 
tained its  independence  in  1918,  but  that 
independence  was  to  be  short  lived.  The 
Nazi-Soviet  collaboration  in  1939  and 
1940,  which  is  frequently  remembered 
only  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  also  re- 
sulted in  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
Estonia  and  its  fellow  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  for  the 
Estonian  people  came,  however,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  when  the  United  States 
and  Britain  quietly  decided  that,  in  the 
interests  of  preserving  the  Big  Three 
Alliance  as  the  foundation  of  future 
peace,  no  protest  would  be  made  over 
Stalin's  intention  to  keep  Estonia  and 
its  two  sister  nations  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  bankruptcy  of  that  policy 
soon  became  evident  as  cooperation 
turned  into  cold  war  confrontation,  and 
the  world's  two  great  democracies  were 
left  with  nothing  but  shame  at  the  mem-, 
ory  of  their  sUent  complicity  in  the  sub-' 
version  of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  quick 
to  learn  the  lesson  in  this  experience,  and 
it  has  subsequently  stumbled  through 
several  troubled  periods,  the  darkest 
hoxirs  coming  with  our  misguided  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Many  persons 
well-versed  in  foreign  affairs  have  be- 
rated the  United  States  for  naivete  in 
diplomatic  relations,  but  our  experiments 
in  callous  diplomacy  over  the  last  30 
years  have  repeatedly  ended  in  tragedy. 
The  American  people  must  not  revert  to 
the  isolationism  of  a  former  age,  but 
neither  must  we  tolerate  the  betrayal  of 
our  dearest  democratic  principles  in  our 
external  dealings. 

The  bleeding  body  of  Estonia  struggles 
on  tenuously  under  the  brutal  rule  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  American  people  must 
never  forget,  nor  can  we  permit  any  ac- 
tion by  this  coimtry  that  gives  one  par- 
ticle of  recognition  to  the  Soviet-im- 
posed status  quo  in  Eastern  Europe.  Mos- 
cow hailed  the  Helsinki  accord  as  a  great 
victory  in  its  quest  for  legitimacy.  Our 
denouncement  of  that  interpretation 
must  never  falter  or  diminish. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration has  spoken  out  about  the  ramp- 
ant violations  of  basic  human  rights  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  On  several  oc- 
casions I  have  praised  this  new  policy; 
truly  it  promises  the  beginning  of  one  of 
America's  brightest  hours.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  deny,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can challenge  continually  threatens  to 
reveal  the  wretchedness  of  the  Soviet 
system  to  the  people  over  whom  it  rules. 
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It  comes  as  no  surprise, 
cow  has  reacted  to  the  I 
ments  by  predicting  di 
for  the  future  of  Soviet - 
eration  and  by  stepping 
against  internal  dissent. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet 
peatedly  demonstrated 
ity  to  world  opinion.  In 
xmrelenting  Western 
the  release  of  individual 
ers  who  would  otherv/ise 
slow  death  in  obscurity.  ' 
system,  whole  peoples  __„ 
face  the  same  altematl\|es 
becomes  silent  and  forg( 
Estonia  will  die  In  time 
of  Soviet  commimism 
hand,  the  Western 
to  speak  out  tirelessly 
will  one  day  fade,  and 
pie  and  many  other 
their  freedom. 
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consequences 
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torlous  warriors  have  something  special  to 
be  proud  of. 

More  than  the  Class  C  Basketball  Cham- 
pionship of  Maryland,  the  1977  Railroaders 
have  demonstrated  that  as  combatants  un- 
der the  thrilling  pressures  that  mount  dur- 
ing such  a  tournament,  they  remained  a 
team,  were  able  to  work  and  play  together 
and  above  all,  able  to  Inculcate  In  their 
victory  that  one  Indispensable  Ingredient 
that  marks  a  real  champion— good  sports- 
manship. 

This  Railroader  aggregation  In  winning  the 
championship  also  takes  upon  itself— as  a 
group  and  each  member  Individually— the 
added  lifetime  responsibility  of  circumscrib- 
ing Its  conduct  with  Jn  the  bounds  expected 
of  a  real  champion,  and  of  lifting  Its  horizons 
for  still  greater  accomplishments— not  always 
as  champions,  perhaps,  but  as  men  trying  to 
do  their  very  best  In  whatever  they  decide  to 
do  In  life. 

We  salute  Brimswlck's  Railroaders,  and  list 
them  as  follows,  according  to  the  official 
roster  of  the  State  Basketball  Tournament 
held  at  Cole  Fleldhouse,  University  of  Mary- 
land, March  10,  11  and  12.  under  auspices  of 
the  Maryland  Public  Secondary  Schools 
Athletic  Association: 

Pat  O-Hara,  senior;  Steve  Dustln.  senior- 
Robert  James,  senior;  Bemle  Lipscomb,  Jun- 
ior; David  Morris,  Junior;  Tim  Jackson,  Jun- 
ior. •* 
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Daryl  Huffer,  Junior;  Pat  Campbell,  Jun- 
ior: Eddie  Eddie,  Junior:  Mike  Ryland  Jun- 
ior; Danny  McLane,  sophomore. 

Principal,  Dale  Oangawere;  Coach  Bill 
Kubat;  Asst.  Coach,  BUI  Turney;  Mitch 
Butler,  manager:  Mike  Price,  manager;  Jeff 
Deener,  manager. 

The  Railroaders  won  19  games  during  the 
regular  season  and  lost  six,  winding  un  after 
the  tournament  with  a  21-6  record  for  the 
1976-77  season  with  tournament  victories 
over  Colonel  Richardson  High  School  and 
Beau  High  School,  two  fine  teams. 

Beside  them  with  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  season  were  the  Brunswick  Cheerleaders- 
Varsity— Lisa  Bollinger  (captain) ,  Judl  Rowe 
Cindy  Cuzak,  Cheryl  Beachley.  Sandy  Deener' 
Karen  Smallwood  and  Debbie  Huffer  Jun- 
^r  Varsity— JoAnne  Herber  (captain),  Julie 
Berber  Lisa  Koogl«.  Thomda  Remsbumg, 
Paula  Weltzel,  Cleta  Pontlllo  and  Cathy  Pon- 
tlllo.  The  adviser  for  cheerleeders  Is  Denlse 
Davis. 

Brunswick  has  had  many  great  athletic 
teams  In  the  past,  and  It  will  have  champions 
in  the  future,  but  today  we  salute  the  1977 
Brunswick  High  Railroaders  basketball 
team— Maryland's  Class  C  Champions 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  DmOELL.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  Issup 
of  long-term  natural  ga^  policv  is  com- 
plex largely  becau.se  it  affects  all  of  us 
Forty  million  households  bum  natural 
gas,  and  roughly  30  percent  of  all  pri- 
mary energy  consumed  In  the  United 
States  is  natural  gas.  Long-term  natural 
gas  policy  Is  an  Issue  that  the  Congress 
will  be  compelled  to  address  early  this 
session.  For  these  reasons.  I  feel  It  ap- 
propriate to  briefly  outline  my  views  and 
concerns  on  this  Important  subject  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  begins  general 


background  hearings.  March  24,  1977,  on 
the  long-term  natural  gas  issues : 

One  of  the  coldest  winters  on  record  has 
demonstrated  this  Nation's  over-reliance 
upon  dwindling  supplies  of  natural  gas  A 
powerful  temptation  exists  to  look  for  simple 
answers  to  the  natural  gas  problem:  The 
Congres-.  has  been  criticized  for  Improperly 
regulating  natural  gas  prices;  producers  have 
been  accused  of  holding  back  supplies  of  nat- 
ural  gas  to  force  higher  prices.  Neither  charge 
Is  likely  to  produce  a  solution  to  the  complex 
natural  gas  problems  we  face. 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  exists 
regarding  the  origins  of  natural  gas  price 
controls.  Wellhead  natural  gas  price  regula- 
tion originated  with  a  1954  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  v  WU- 
conain.  347  U.S.  672.  Prlcr  to  that  time,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  had 
regulated  only  the  operation  of  Interstate 
natural  gas  pipelines.  The  wellhead  price  of 
gas  produced  and  sold  within  a  state  (Intra- 
state gas)  has  never  been  subject  to  Federal 
regulation. 

Each  year  since  1967  we  have  been  using 
natxjral  gas  faster  than  new  supplies  (exclud- 
ing recent  discoveries  In  Alaska)  have  been 
added  to  our  Inventory  of  reserves.  In  1974 
for  example,  21.72  trillion  cubic  feet  (tcf)' 
of  natural  gas  was  produced,  while  new  re- 
serve additions  were  only  8.9  tcf.  This  trend 
cannot  be  sustained  Indefinitely. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  bring  demand  and  supply  back  Into  bal- 
ance. These  Include  curbing  excessive  natural 
gas  demand  by  restricting  the  non-essential 
use  of  natural  gas  and  Increasing  price  In- 
centives to  encourage  increased  exploration 
and  production. 

Currently  the  most  widely  discussed  nat- 
ural gas  policy  Issue  Is  price  deregulation. 
Advocates  of  deregulation  argue  that  higher 
prices  win  discourage  wasteful  consumption 
and  Increase  supply.  In  the  past,  I  have  ex- 
posed deregulation  for  reasons  I  will  explain 
below.  However.  If  it  were  clear  to  me  that 
deregulation  Is  favored  by  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues.  I  would  do  my  best  to  focus  de- 
bate on  the  questions  of  what  categories  of 
natural  gas  should  be  freed  from  controls  and 
under  what  circumstances.  For  example,  I 
see  no  Justification  for  permitting  producers 
to  charge  unregulated  prices  for  natural  gas 
they  have  already  discovered.  Higher  prices 
for  that  gas  would  simply  create  windfall 
profits  for  producers.  Such  higher  prices 
would  not  Increase  the  amount  of  gas  avail- 
able. In  my  opinion,  the  only  category  of  nat- 
ural gas  that  could  possibly  warrant  higher 
prices  would  be  new  natural  gas:  natural  gas 
produced  from  previously  undiscovered  res- 
ervoirs. 

My  historical  opposition  to  deregulation 
has  been  based  upon  several  concerns.  First, 
no  one  knows  what  prices  producers  wUl 
charge  for  natural  gas  following  deregulation. 
Currently,  the  average  Interstate  wellhead 
price  Is  around  $.60  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
(mcf ) .  Many  people  believe  that  In  the  long- 
run,  unregulated  natural  gas  prices  would 
seek  rough  equivalency  with  the  price  of  oil. 
At  present  crude  oil  price  of  $13.00  per  barrel, 
this  works  out  to  around  $2.00  per  mcf  -for 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead.  But  this  Is  a 
price  forecast  based  only  on  theoretical  and 
long-run  considerations. 

In  the  short  run,  during  the  three  to  five 
year  period  following  deregulation,  I  would 
not  be  surprised  If  wellhead  prices  were  to 
equal  or  exceed  the  cost  of  synthetic  gas  pro- 
duced from  coal — presently  $4.00  to  $5.00  per 
mcf.  New  natural  gas  prices  of  this  magni- 
tude are  in  no  way  related  to  the  costs  of 
producing  new  natural  gas  supplies.  Such 
prices  would  be  driven  by  the  price-inflating 
effects  of  excessive  demand. 


The  legitimacy  of  this  concern  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  In- 
terstate pipeline  purchases  of  emergency  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  this  winter.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1977,  Interstate  pipelines  petitioned 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  approval 
of  emergency  purchases  of  natural  gas  for 
periods  of  up  to  60  days.  Such  purchases  are 
exempted  from  FPC  wellhead  price  controls 
but  are  subject  to  FPC  review  on  the  basis 
of  whether  they  represent  a  "prudent"  pur- 
chase by  the  pipeline  In  comparison  to  "pre- 
vailing field  prices."  In  January,  under  this 
procedure,  an  interstate  pipeline  sought  ap- 
proval of  an  emergency  purchase  of  $2.75/ 
mcf.  This  sale  was  not  approved.  The  very 
next  day  the  same  pipeline  sought  approval 
of  a  purcha.'ie  of  the  same  quantity  of  nat- 
ural gas  from  the  same  seller  at  $2.25/mcf. 
This  price  was  much  closer  to  historical  price 
levels  and  was  approved.  Such  events  dem- 
onstrate the  lack  of  incentive  on  the  part  of 
Interstate  pipelines  to  bargain  aggressively 
with  producers  of  natural  gas  prices.  It  also 
confirms  the  ability  of  producers  to  extract 
higher  than  Justified  prices  from  Interstate 
pipelines  who  are  wrllUng  to  pay  the  asking 
price  and  pass  It  on  to  their  customers. 
More  recently,  additional  emergency  pur- 
chases of  natural  gas  were  authorized  under 
the  Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977. 
These  purchases  were  subject  to  Federal  re- 
view based  upon  whether  the  price  was  "fair 
and  equitable."  Under  this  standard  pur- 
chase of  emergency  supplies  of  natural  gas 
have  been  approved  at  prices  exceeding  $3.25/ 
mcf.  The  $2.00  to  $2.25  ceUing,  which  deregu- 
lation proponents  had  claimed  would  not  be 
exceeded  based  upon  experience  with  unreg- 
ulated Intrastate  markets,  has  been  broken 
and  the  price  of  synthetic  natural  gas  substi- 
tutes appears  to  be  the  only  short  run  con- 
straint upon  natural  gas  prices  which  nat- 
ural gas  deficient  Interstate  pipelines  will 
pay. 

My  concern  that  deregulation  will  lead  to 
high  and  unprecedented  price  levels  in  the 
short  run  is  attributable  in  part  to  doubts 
that  deregulation  will  elicit  significant  vol- 
umes of  new  natural  gas  supplies  beyond 
those  which  would  be  available  without  de- 
regulation. Natural  gas  producers  admit  that 
any  supply  response  to  higher  prices  will 
take  at  least  3  or  4  years  before  exploration 
for,  and  development  of,  new  natural  gas 
supplies  can  result  in  Increased  natural  gas 
production.  So  long  as  there  Is  no  Increase 
in  supply,  the  effect  of  deregulation  will  be 
purely  Infiationary — we  will  be  paying  more 
for  the  same  amount  of  natural  gas. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  this 
winter,  one  must  also  question  the  optimis- 
tic view  proffered  by  deregulation  advocates 
that  deregulation  will  solve  our  natural  gas 
supply  shortfall.  Even  the  unregulated  in- 
trastate market  experienced  shortages  of 
natural  gas  this  winter  as  unprecedented 
cold  weather  greatly  increased  demand  for 
natural  gas  beyond  the  supply  capability  of 
producers.  The  result  has  been  sharp  price 
Increases  accompanying  curtailment  of  In- 
trastate consumers.  I  believe  It  fair  to  con- 
clude that  even  If  natural  gas  prices  had  been 
deregulated  In  the  last  Congress,  this  win- 
ter's shortages  would  not  have  been  any 
less  severe. 

The  price  and  supply  concerns  underly  my 
greatest  concern — the  potential  economic 
disclocation  which  may  result  from  natural 
gas  deregulation.  A  recent  study  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  assesses  the  potential 
effects  of  deregulation  and  concludes  that 
within  five  years,  deregulation  would  raise 
the  cost  of  energy  to  natural  gas  consumers 
by  $27  billion  per  year.  This  would  amount 
to  an  Increase  of  approximately  $200  per 
year  over  1975  levels  in  residential  natural 
gas  bills. 
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An  Increase  in  natural  gas  prices  of  this 
magnitude  might  reduce  real  GNP  by  as 
much  as  $12-$15  billion  and  add  .5%  to  the 
prevailing  inflation  rate.  Total  consumer  dis- 
posable income  for  purchasing  goods  and 
services,  other  than  natural  gas,  would  be 
adversely  affected.  Higher  operating  costs 
for  many  industries  and  lower  consumer  de- 
mand for  their  products  would  raise  the  un- 
employment rate  to  roughly  0.4  percentage 
points  above  the  unemployment  rate  that 
would  otherwise  prevail.  This  represents  a 
potential  loss  of  400,000  Jobs. 

Against  the  certain  price  Increases  and 
resultant  economic  costs,  advocates  of  de- 
regulation can  promise  only  the  hope  of  In- 
creased supplies  of  natural  gas.  Will  higher 
prices  m  fact  elicit  more  gas?  If  price  regula- 
tion were  significantly  dlscoiu-aging  explora- 
tion and  development,  the  answer  would 
probably  be  yes.  But  I  see  little  evidence  that 
price  regulation  is  discouraging  producer 
efforts  to  that  extent.  At  present,  drilling  rigs 
are  operating  at  a  rate  that  has  not  been 
achieved  since  1962.  Some  offshore  rigs  are 
Idle,  but  this  may  be  attributable  as  much  to 
the  slow  rate  of  offshore  leasing  as  to  any 
alleged  price  disincentives.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  attempts  to  set 
regulated  prices  at  levels  which  provide  a 
fair  rate  of  retiu'n  on  the  basis  of  actual  pro- 
ducer cost.  There  is.  In  effect,  a  mechanism 
built  Into  the  present  system  designed  to 
provide  sufficient  incentive  for  production 
while  also  balancing  consumer  Interests. 

If  producers,  who  are  already  receiving  as 
much  as  $2.00  per  mcf  on  some  Intrastate 
contracts,  are  In  favor  of  deregulation, 
doesn't  this  indicate  a  belief  on  their  part 
that  deregulated  prices  would  go  above  $2.00? 
In  the  short  run  the  supply  response  cannot 
be  great  enough  to  meet  demand.  In  the 
longer  run,  no  one  knows  for  sure.  But  the 
words  and  actions  of  natural  gas  producers 
prompt  skepticism  and  the  belief  that  dereg- 
ulated prices  will  be  demand-driven,  rather 
than  cost-Justified,  and  will  shoot  far  above 
$2.00  per  mcf. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  Congressionally 
established  natural  gas  policy  must  Include 
measures  to  reduce  our  present  consumption. 
Large  industrial  and  utility  users  of  natural 
gas  as  a  boiler  fuel,  who  have  the  capability 
to  burn  oil  or  coal,  must  be  prohibited  from 
biu-nlng  natiural  gas.  Natural  gas  should  not 
be  taken  away  from  residential  or  small  com- 
mercial users,  but  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  use  gas  can  be  greatly  Improved.  One 
simple  device,  currently  being  tested  In 
Michigan,  costs  Just  $35  yet  can  reduce  the 
natural  gas  consumed  In  residential  space 
heating  as  much  as  25  percent.  Such  devices, 
installed  nationwide,  would  reduce  substan- 
tially total  natm-al  gas  consvmiptlon. 

It  Is  true  that  wellhead  natural  gas  price 
controls  may  have  contributed  to  the  present 
artificially  high  demand  for  this  premium 
fuel.  However,  alternatives  to  deregulate  can 
restore  proper  price  signals  to  the  market- 
place. Incremental,  or  marginal  cost,  pricing 
to  Industrial  consumers  would  be  a  major 
step  toward  using  the  price  system  to  dis- 
courage wasteful  consumption.  Measures  de- 
signed to  facilitate  an  orderly  transition 
from  wasteful  consumption  of  natural  gas — 
especially  when  applied  to  the  industrial  and 
utility  sectors  where  alternate  fuel  capabili- 
ties can  and  do  exist — make  far  more  sens'> 
to  me  than  exclusive  reliance  upon  deregu- 
lation to  Increase  supply  so  that  we  car 
briefly  extend  our  wasteful  natural  gaj 
practices. 

In  summary,  long-term  natural  gas  poUc*' 
must  address  the  competing  goals  of  natura' 
gas  supply-demand  balance  and  economic 
stabilization.  An  overcommitment  to  either 
goal  alone  is  not  in  the  Nation's  long-term 
Interest.  These  are  the  considerations  that  I 
and  my  colleagues  must  weigh  when  the  im- 
portant issue  of  long-term  natural  gas  policy 
comes  before  the  85th  Congress. 
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DISABILITY  AND  SICK  PAY 
EXCLUSION  DELAY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIPOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  honor  of  providing  testimony 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
many  retired  people  within  the  37th 
Congressional  District. 

I  would  like  to  include  my  testimony 
for  the  Record  and  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  delay  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
ability pay  tax  exclusion  until  tax  year 
1977: 

Testimony  by  Conghesswoman  Shirley  N. 
Pettis  on  H.R.  2036 — Relating  to  a  Post- 
ponement of  the  Effective  Date  of  the 
Changes  to  the  Sick  Pat  Exclusion — 
March  21,  1977 

Mr.  Chairman,  elected  officials  have  lately 
been  accused  by  the  people  they  represent 
of  being  insensitive  and  unresponsive  to  their 
concerns.  Though  I  seriously  doubt  any  one 
of  us  In  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
consciously  vote  for  legislation  which  coiUd 
be  termed  as  insensitive,  I  would  have  to  say 
that  our  eliminating — retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976— the  maximum  $100  a  week  sick 
and  disability  pay  tax  exclusion,  comes  very 
close. 

Though  this  provision— which  was  con- 
tained In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 — does 
not  affect  those  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  and  whose  family  Income  Is 
less  than  $15,000  a  year — I  strongly  feel  that 
it  was  adopted  without  adequate  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  precise  results  on 
those  it  does  affect. 

I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  provide  you  with  a 
lengthy  summation  on  why  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  2096  (Identical  to  H.R.  318) 
to  delay  the  effective  date  of  this  tax  provi- 
sion until  tax  year  1977.  but  If  we  are  ever 
to  restore  the  sensitivity  and  responsiveness 
of  this  body  to  the  people  we  represent,  then 
we  must  demonstrate  our  willingness  to 
listen  to  their  Individual  concerns;  and  for 
this  reason,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  protesting  the  Implementation  of 
the  disability/sick  pay  provision  for  tax  year 
1976: 

"I  planned  my  budget  on  the  basis  of  this 
exclusion  and  paid  insufficient  funds  to  cover 
my  estimated  tax.  This  law  Is  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1976  Income  and  places  me  and 
others  In  like  circumstances,  In  an  apparent 
unfair  position  this  year. 

"The  first  year  one  of  us  goes  down  and 
is  unable  to  be  a  wage  earner,  the  law 
changes  .  .  .  Needless  to  say,  we  are  hurt 
deeply,  and  feeling  there  must  be  a  mistake 
in  the  printing  (of  the  bill),  or  a  misimder- 
standlng  when  the  law  was  passed. 

"This  change,  voted  in  October,  was  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1976,  and  full  facts  were 
not  made  public  until  late  December.  There 
was  absolutely  no  time  to  plan  or  arrange 
Installment  payments  for  this  sudden  deficit, 
which  will  be  penalized. 

"To  start  taxing  annuity  Income  which 
has  previously  been  exempt  creates  quite  a 
hardship  to  me  and  many  others  in  the  same 
situation.  An  additional  blow  is  the  fact  that 
without  this  Is  made  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976. 

"If  I  have  to  pay  an  additional  tax  for 
last  year  due  to  the  new  1976  tax  law  It  will 
create  a  hardship  of  my  family. 

"There  are  thousands  of  others  more  seri- 
ously affected  than  myself.  There  are  persons 
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on  disability  retirement 
Increased  tax  liabilities 
ties  because  they  had 
plan  for  tbls  law  that  was 
after  Its  effective  date. 

"Particularly   devastatln  5 
nature  of  this  tax  change 
come  liable  In  late  Dece: 
penalties  retroactive  to  the 
Can  you  help?" 
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HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHJESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March   11,  1977 
Sj.  eaker, 


Atl  inta. 


appeared 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars 
States  recently  held  Its 
ence  of  national  oflQcers 
commanders  here  in 
"Bulldog"   Smith  of 
served   as   commander-li 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 
tion  last  August  at  the 
Convention  in  New  York 

On  March  8,  1977.  

accompanied  by  national 
cers  of  the  VFW, 
House    Veterans'     Afifaiis 
Commander  Smith  set  foqth 
ment  the  VFW  priority     . 
gram  for  the  first  sesslqn 
Congress.  His  testimony  ._ 
VA-administered  benefits 
affecting  this  Nation's  wa^ 
their  families  whose  si 
cotintry's  freedom  must 
ton. 

At  this  time  I  would  liki  i 
my  colleagues  the  text 
Smith's  statement  before 
Affairs  Committee: 
SrATEMENT  or  R.  D.  Smith 
Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
United  States  Before  thi 
Veterans'  Affairs 
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of  the  United 
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department 

Washington.  R.  D. 
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since  his  elec- 

VFW  National 


Com  tnander  Smith, 
and  State  offi- 
before  the 
Committee, 
in  his  state- 
eglslative  pro- 
of the  95th 
touched  on  those 
and  programs 
veterans  and 
sac'lflces  for  our 
n0ver  be  forgot- 
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Committee  on 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
mlttee:   I  am  pleased  to  ap  )ear 
this  morning  on  behalf  of  thi 
the  Veterans  or  Foreign  Wai 
States.  I  congratulate  you, 
your  re-election  as  Chalrmii 
Committee  and  welcome  youi 
Messrs.  Douglas  Applegate  of 
las  Barnard.  Jr.  of  my  own 
and,  on  the  minority  side,  . 
of  Michigan.  I  would  be  remla ; 
calling  to  youT  attention  the 
extended  my  Executive  and 
tors  by  your  staff  and.  In 
"Monk"  Willis,  Jr..  your 
Mack  G.  Fleming,  your  Coun^l 

Accompanying  me  today 
and  state  officers  who  con.^  _ 
ship  of  our  great  organlzatltjn 
directly   responsible   for  the 
consecutive   year  of  Incr 
which  has  passed  the  1.8  million 
year. 

My  purpose  here  today  Is 
priority  legislative  program 
Session  of  the  95th  Congr< 
delegates  to  our  77th  Natloiial 
held  In  New  York  city  last 
more  than  200  resolutions 
ance  of  which  address 
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Commander 

the  Veterans' 
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before  you 

membership  of 

of  the  United 

.  Roberts,  upon 
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new  members : 

Ohio,  D.  Doug- 

!  tate  of  Georgia 

Harold  S.  Sawyer 
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Ine  cooperation 

Li  igislative  Dlrec- 
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Director  and 
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compulse  the  leader- 

and  who  are 

twenty-fourth 

membership 

mark  this 


to  present  our 

for    this   First 

The  voting 

Convention 

August  passed 

the  preponder- 

Impi  jvlng  veterans' 


benefits,  enforcing  those  laws  enunciated  in 
the  United  States  Code,  and  rejecting  pro- 
posed administration,  negative  legislation  to 
reduce  and  erode  existing  benefits.  The  most 
Important  of  those  coming  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  Committee  have  been  in- 
cluded in  our  pamphlet  entitled  "VFW  Prior- 
ity Goals  Legislative  and  Security  for  1977" 
and  are  appended  to  my  testimony.  Without 
objection,  it  is  requested  such  be  printed  in 
Its  entirety,  as  a  portion  of  the  official  trans- 
cript of  this  hearing. 

"The  bread  and  butter  Issues,  of  course, 
merit  our  first  consideration.  Our  greatest 
debt  is  to  those  veterans  who  made  a  special 
sacrifice  and  have  suffered  disabling  disabil- 
ities defending  our  nation  during  periods  of 
war  and  hostility  and  to  the  survivors  of 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  There- 
fore, and  based  on  current  Inflation,  we  rec- 
ommend an  Increase  of  not  less  than  six 
percent,  which  could  be  higher  by  the  time 
hearings  are  held  and  legislation  passed,  to 
benefits  those  in  receipt  of  compensation  and 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  Committee  for 
Including  in  legislation  which  became  Public 
Law  94-581,  the  Veterans  Omnibus  Health 
Care  Act  of  1976,  a  provision  to  extend 
CHAMPVA  coverage  to  the  widow  or  siu-vlv- 
ing  children  of  a  veteran  who,  at  death, 
suffered  from  a  permanent  and  total  service- 
connected  disability  regardless  of  the  cause 
of  death,  fulfilling  another  of  our  priority 
goals.  However,  I  sincerely  hope  this  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  go  the  one  step  further  to  ful- 
fill another  of  our  priority  goals  and  grant 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  to 
the  survivors  of  veterans  In  this  same  cate- 
gory. As  you  are  aware,  there  are  some  122,000 
such  veterans  for  whom  their  spouses  have 
had  to  constantly  care,  restricting  employ- 
ment opportunities  and,  upon  the  death  of 
the  veteran  and  the  termination  of  com- 
pensation payments,  are  often  left  in  dire 
financial  straits  and  devoid  of  marketable 
skills. 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  pension  program 
for  our  comrades  in  need  due  to  their  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  and  their 
widows  has  been  of  growing  concern  to  the 
VJ.W..  as  you  well  know.  We  believe  the 
pension  program  should  be  so  restructured  as 
to  permit  those  who  answered  the  nation's 
call  to  duty  and  served  In  imlform  during 
times  of  peril,  and  their  widows,  to  live  In 
dignity  well  above  the  poverty  level  afforded 
welfare  recipients.  0\ir  priority  goals  Include 
supporting  restructuring  of  the  pension  pro- 
gram to  benefit  all  recipients  and  not  be 
more  restrictive  than  present  law.  However, 
It  Is  our  opinion,  at  this  time,  that  action  on 
pending  pension  legislation  other  than  grant- 
ing a  cost-of-living  Increase  of  at  least  six 
percent  should  be  deferred  until  after  the 
study  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  man- 
dated by  Public  Law  94-432.  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  and  sufficient  time  elapsed 
for  a  thorough  study  thereof. 

With  respect  to  educational  benefits  we 
were  gratified  Public  Law  94-502,  the  Vet- 
erans Education  and  Employment  Assistance 
Act  of  1976.  removed  the  restriction  to  un- 
dergraduate work  Imposed  on  the  nine  month 
extension  granted  by  Public  Law  93-508, 
fulfilling  another  of  our  priority  goals.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  VJ.W.  fought  this  re- 
striction for  Vietnam  veterans  when  SM. 
12628  was  being  considered  by  Congress  and. 
again,  when  the  Congress  resoundingly  spoke 
in  behalf  of  veterans  and  overrode  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Like- 
wise, we  have  repeatedly  opposed  the  Admin- 
istration's attempt  to  reduce  from  ten  years 
to  eight  years  the  time  allowed  for  comple- 
tion of  education  for  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
While  on  the  subject  of  education,  we  also 
recommend  a  cost-of-living  increase  for  those 
pursuing  educational  programs  under  the  Gl 
bill,  of  at  least  six  percent. 


One  of  our  continuing  priority  goals  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
In  every  state  so  that  our  honored  veterans 
may  be  Interred  near  their  survivors.  Oiu 
veterans  were  called  to  the  colors  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  federal  government 
should  assume  this  responsibility  and  should 
not  shunt  It  off  on  the  various  states. 

The  quality  and  availability  of  medical 
care  for  our  veterans  has  historically  been 
of  prime  concern  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  Veterans  Administration  has  over 
the  years  in  general  acquitted  itself  well  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
However,  there  presently  exists  on  the  one 
hand  impediments  in  existing  law,  and  on 
the  other,  the  need  of  new  legislative  initia- 
tives If  care  provided  In  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  medical  facilities  Is  to 
be.  In  fact,  second  to  none. 

One  provision  of  Public  Law  94-581  has 
caused  extreme  hardship  to  veterans  with 
nonservlce -connected  disabilities  entitled  to 
aid  and  attendance  and  housebound  bene- 
fits, and  has  subjected  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  considerable  criticism.  This  la 
the  interpretation  of  out-patient  care  by  the 
General  Counsel  and  the  Medical  Adminis- 
trative Service  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion   requiring    such    disabled    veterans   to 
utilize  Veterans  Administration  health  care 
facilities  and  to  surrender  their  contract  fee 
cards  previously  honored  by  private  physi- 
cians and  facilities.  Most  of  these  veterans 
are  aged  and  Infirm,  their  health  has  de- 
teriorated and  they  often  lack  both  the  phys- 
ical stamina  and  necessary  ready  finances 
to  travel  to  VA  facilities.  Additionally,  many 
permitted  their  health  insiirance  policies  to 
expire  as  they  felt  secure  with  their  govern- 
ment issued  contract  fee  card  to  obtain  local 
medical  attention.  We  do  not  believe  such 
was  the  Intent  of  the  law.  but  if  the  Veterans 
Administration   interpretation  is  permitted 
to  stand,  we  surely  need  timely  remedial  leg- 
islation. I  understand  this  Committee  will 
soon  consider  and,  hopefully,  advance  HR. 
3696  deleting  the  restrictive  words  from  Sec- 
tion 612(g),  Title  38  United  States  Code.  I 
trust  the  Senate  will  act  upon  this  measure 
quickly  when  it  Is  referred  to  that  body,  so 
that  the  contract  fee  cards  will  soon  be  re- 
turned to  these  needy  disabled  veterans. 

Legislation  which  will  expire  this  Fiscal 
Year,  the  Veterans  Administration  Physician 
and  Dentist  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1975. 
Public  Law  94-123,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-581,  although  supported  by  the  Vete- 
rans of  Foreign  Wars,  Is  at  best  stop-gap 
legislation  which  due  to  continuing  Inequi- 
ties falls  short  of  Its  Intended  goal.  Another 
of  our  priority  goals  Is  to  seek  enactment  of 
permanent  legislation  to  establish  salary 
levels  more  attractive  to  VA  health  care  per- 
sonnel. 


There  is  no  doubt  the  "Bonus  Bill,"  as  It  Is 
commonly  known,  has  had  a  desirable  effect 
upon  the  recruiting  and.  In  particular,  the 
retention  of  VA  physicians  and  dentists. 
However,  not  everyone  Is  in  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  according  to  Senate  Report  94- 
1206.  VA  full-time  physician  strength 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  5,815,  Senate 
Committee  Print  No.  66  states  the  largest 
employment  Increase,  87  percent,  has  been 
in  part-time  physicians.  Of  great  concern  to 
the  VJ-.W.  is  the  fact  that  31  percent  of  all 
physicians  within  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion are  foreign  medical  graduates.  This 
growing  trend  toward  dependence  upon  for- 
eign medical  graduates  is  disturbing.  Their 
formal  qualifications  are  definitely  less  than 
those  of  American-educated  physicians  and 
too  often  a  language  barrier  exists  which 
must  be  a  detriment  to  the  treatment  and 
well-being  of  the  patient. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  authorize  pay  scales  to  motivate 
graduates  of   American  medical   schools  to 


eagerly  seek  permanent  full-time  employ- 
ment within  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Recent  federal  pay  increases  raising  top  sal- 
aries for  VA  phj-siclatis  to  S47.500  per  annum 
should  nearly  eradicate  retention  problems. 
However,  some  form  of  permanent  additional 
Incentive  plan  must  be  forthcoming  for  re- 
cruiting purposes  and  retention  within  crit- 
ical specialties.  Perhaps  waiver  of  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act  for  retired  Armed  Forces 
physicians  permitted  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  might  be  the  answer.  As  a  com- 
parison, permit  me  to  quote  from  an  article 
in  the  October  18.  1976  edition  of  Medical 
Economics  by  Its  Senior  Editor.  Arthur 
Owens;  namely,  "...  a  majority  of  office 
based  M.D.'s  now  pull  down  at  least  $58,000 
annually,  after  professional  expenses.  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Owens  obviously  refers  to  general  prac- 
titioners; not  specialists,  or  surgeons,  whose 
speclai  skills  rightly  cost  more. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  quality  profes- 
sional care  rendered  by  the  vast  majority  of 
dedicated  Veterans  Administration  health 
care  personnel,  serious  nagging  problems 
continue  to  exist  throughout  the  hospital 
and  medical  care  system.  For  example,  the 
concerted  effort  to  phase-out  of  the  VA  sys- 
tem care  for  our  nonser  vice-connected  dis- 
abled veterans,  understaffed  and  under- 
funded ambulatory  care  programs,  undue  af- 
filiated medical  school  infiuence  in  VA  hos- 
pitals and  the  continuing  untenable  bed  oc- 
cupancy rate  of  83  percent  throughout  the 
172  VA  hospital  system.  With  17  percent  of 
the  beds  constantly  unoccupied  It  is  the 
same  as  having  closed  down  29  hospitals 
each  and  every  month  while  veterans  in  need 
of  care  are  turned  away  by  admitting  phys- 
icians— even  dropping  dead  shortly  there- 
after. Compounding  this  dilemma,  seven  new 
and  one  replacement  hospital  are  scheduled 
to  be  constructed.  For  whom?  The  veterans 
now  denied  care,  or  are  we  to  have  instead 
of  29  empty  hospitals,  36  empty  hospitals  to 
care  for  welfare  recipients  under  a  national 
health  Insurance  program?  We  believe  many 
veterans  In  need  of  hospitalization  are 
tiu-ned  away  by  admitting  physicians.  If  not, 
why  the  following  acceptance  rates?  Albany. 
N.Y.  55.2%.  Cleveland,  Ohio  58.6%,  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va.  59.7%,  Jackson,  Miss.  44.9%, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  58.7%.  New  York,  N.Y. 
59.9%,  West  Haven,  Conn.  41.5% — seven 
hospitals  below  60%.  Obviously,  one  reason 
is  that  the  revision  of  bed  designations;  i.e., 
general  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric  is 
long  overdue.  We  have  no  position  regarding 
the  various  national  health  insurance  pro- 
grams before  Congress  other  than  they  shall 
not  Invade  the  VA  hospital  and  medical  care 
facilities.  If  all  empty  beds  within  the  sys- 
tem are  not  filled  by  veterans  who  need  and 
apply  for  hospitalization,  then  those  beds 
should  be  allocated  to  the  dependents  of 
100  7o  permanently  and  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans— those  with  the  most  need  and  most 
deserving. 

The  elderly  veteran  Is  a  fast-growing 
quandary,  now  spoken  of  as  the  "graying  of 
America."  The  average  age  of  all  American 
veterans  is  47  years.  Almost  half  of  our  29.7 
million  veterans,  13.3  million,  are  between 
50  and  60,  2.3  million  are  over  65,  and  123.- 
000  are  85  and  over.  Many  are  widowers  with 
no  close  kin  or,  most  unfortunately,  children 
who  do  not  want  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  those  who  reared  them  and  cannot  af- 
ford placing  them  even  in  substandard  nurs- 
ing homes. 

Nee<Jl^  to  say,  the  18.5  thoxisand  VA, 
community  and  state  nursing  home  beds  and 
the  18.4  thousand  VA.  and  state  home  domi- 
ciliary accommodations  will  not  meet  the 
growing  need.  I  commend  this  Committee  for 
having  advanced  legislation  to  Increase  com- 
bined grants  to  state  nursing  homes  and 
domiclUarles  from  $10  million  to  $15  million 
per  annum,  but  this  Is  only  a  small  step  In 
the  right  direction.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
entered  an  "enlightened"  age  wherein  people 
abandon  their  senile  parents  In  the  emer- 
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gency  rooms  of  commxmlty  hospitals.  No  law 
can  make  these  people  properly  care  for  their 
aged  parents  even  if  the  "children"  can  be 
identified.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  alien  to 
most  of  us,  we  cannot  let  our  honored  vet- 
erns  be  cast  aside.  We  must  now  make  pro- 
visions for  them.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  the  government  must  now 
make  provisions  for  our  heretofore  honored 
and  aged  heroes  who  are  too  much  burden  for 
their  children  whom  they  reared  and  nur- 
tured; but  such  Is  the  case. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  congratulate  this 
Committee  for  having  shepherded  through 
the  House  legislation  which  became  Public 
Law  94-417,  Increasing  payments  to  state 
veterans  homes.  The  per  diem  rate  Increases, 
from  $4.50  to  $5.50  for  domiciliary  care,  $6.00 
to  $10.50  for  nursing  home  care,  and  from 
$10.00  to  $11.60  for  hospital  care  retroactive 
to  January  l,  1976,  was  both  welcome  and 
needed. 

The  Third  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 
reduced  to  $18.1  billion  the  $19.5  billion  au-| 
thorlzed  for  the  Veterans  Administration  In 
the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1977  ending  September  30,  1977. 
Most  of  this  reduction  is  attributable  to  the 
over-estimate  in  QI  bill  participation.  How- 
ever, President  Carter's  proposed  VA  Budget 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1978,  conunenclng  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977,  is  $19.1  bUlion.  We  believe  this 
proposed  budget  understates  the  need  by  at 
least  $1.5  billion  and  should  be  approximately 
$20.6  billion.  The  President's  recommended 
compensation  increase  of  4.9  percent  effec- 
tive October  1,  1977  and  pension  Increase 
of  5.3  percent  effective  January  1,  1978.  both 
fall  short  of  a  realistic  six  percent.  No  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  our  Vietnam  veterans  availing 
themselves  of  the  GI  bill  and  it  is  needed. 
These  shcH-tages  represent  another  $229  mil- 
lion to  be  Added  to  the  budget.  The  budget 
also  contains  a  false  savings  of  $266  million 
In  proposed  negative  legislation  to  take  away 
benefits  which  this  Committee  has  repeat- 
edly refused  to  do.  In  addition,  the  budget 
contains  no  funds  for  either  new  legislative 
initiatives  or  a  meaningful  restructuring  of 
the  pension  program.  We  will  Include  these 
items  in  our  testimony  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Another  area  of  deep  concern  to  the  V.F.W. 
is  the  President's  request  for  an  extension 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  which 
lapsed  for  the  fourth  time  In  1973.  Under  the 
authority  requested  the  President  could 
transfer  all  or  any  part  of  an  agency  or  its 
functions  to  another  agency;  abolish  all  or 
part  of  the  functions  of  an  agency;  consoli- 
date all  or  part  of  an  agency;  or  change  the 
name  of  an  agency  or  the  title  of  its  head, 
among  other  measures,  unless  either  House 
of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  opposing  the 
plan  before  Congress  has  been  in  continuous 
session  for  60  calendar  days.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Veterans  Administration  is  an  agency. 
we  would  much  prefer  that  the  President  be 
required  to  submit  legislation  to  Congress  to 
be  voted  up  or  down  following  appropriate 
hearings.  Our  fears  in  this  area  are  not  un- 
founded since  when  the  President  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  his  reorganization  bill  to 
the  state  legislature  called  for  combining  the 
Georgia  State  Department  of  Veterans'  Serv- 
ices with  Human  Resources.  Only  an  out- 
pouring of  protest  from  the  veterans'  organl- 
zation.s  in  Georgia  prevented  this  from  hap- 
pening. To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed 
and  we  must  be  vigilant  and  prepared  to  act 
quickly.  If  such  dehumanizing  of  our  veter- 
ans is  proposed. 

We  would  hope  this  Committee  will  hold 
oversight  hearings  during  the  95th  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  veterans'  unem- 
ployment; particularly  so  in  view  of  the  new 
Help  Through  Industrial  Retraining  and 
Employment  Program  (HIRE). 
I  trust  that  each  of  you  will  be  with  us 
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tonight  at  our  annual  Congressional  Ban- 
quet at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  We  will  be 
honoring  the  Honorable  Herman  E.  Talm- 
adge  of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the  Agrlcxilture 
and  Forestry  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  also  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  The 
reception  will  begin  at  6:00  P.M.  with  din- 
ner promptly  at  7:00  PM.  I  want  to  assure 
you  our  program  will  conclude  around  9:15 
PM. 


POOD  ADDITIVES  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17,  1977,  I  introduced  H.R.  5173, 
the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1977 
which  will  address  the  problems  experi- 
enced as  a  result  of  the  inflexibility  of 
the  Delaney  clause. 

While  I  support  the  Delaney  clause, 
which  requires  the  FDA  to  ban  cancer- 
causing  food  additives,  I  have  long  been 
critical  of  the  absolute  nature  of  the  law 
which  allows  no  governmental  discre- 
tion and  has  now  led  to  the  banning  of 
saccharin.  Such  judgment  of  the  valid- 
ity of  tests  and  balancing  risks  with 
benefits  is  now  permitted  and  exercised 
by  FDA  in  its  review  of  medicines  and 
drugs. 

I  made  these  very  points  in  my  addi- 
tional views  to  a  1972  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  report,  in  which 
I  stated: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Delaney  clause 
does  not  provide  the  latitude  with  reference 
to  additives  In  the  food  supply  which  our 
laws  permit  in  the  case  of  medicinal  drugs. 
And  a  crisis  may  be  brewing  as  a  result,  for 
those  in  our  nation  affilcted  with  a  specific 
disease:  diabetes.  An  increasing  number  of 
prohibitions  under  the  Delaney  clause  of 
artificial  sweetener  food  additives  will  grad- 
ually reduce  the  options  of  those  who  suffer 
from  diabetes.  In  their  case,  the  Delaney 
clause  does  not  allow  for  the  medicinal  ad- 
vantages of  a  food  additive. 

The  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1977  adds  an  additional  anticancer 
clause.  It  does  not  change  one  word  in 
the  present  clause.  Rather,  it  authorizes 
approval  of  a  food  additive  that  is  found 
to  induce  cancer  only  in  test  animals  if 
it  is  determined  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant risk  to  human  health. 

The  bill  establishes  six  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  potential  to  human  health. 
Four  of  these  criteria  relate  to  scientific 
issues — the  totality  of  the  available  sci- 
entific data  and  information,  the  levels 
at  which  the  additive  was  tested  in  ani- 
mals as  compared  with  the  levels  at 
which  humans  would  ingest  the  addi- 
tive, the  scientific  validity  of  the  animal 
tests,  and  current  knowledge  about  the 
reliability  of  the  animal  test  in  predict- 
ing human  cancer.  The  remaining  two 
criteria  relate  to  the  availability  and 
safety  of  alternative  ingredients  to  serve 
the  same  fimction,  and  the  usefulness 
of  that  function  in  terms  of  human  nu- 
trition, dietary  management  of  disease, 
and  the  cost,  availability,  and  accepta- 
biUty  of  food. 
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The  bill  Is  therefore  a  . 
drawn,  narrow  exception  to 

clause.  It  would  allow ,  _ 

gradients  which  have  been 
duce  cancer  in  animals  but 
such  as  vitamins  and 
eners,  to  continue  to  be 
would  not  undermine  the 

of  the  Delaney  clause  

of  food  additives  which  have 
to  induce  cancer  in  animal 
are  not  at  all  important 
supply.  It  foUows  the  lead 
Federal  safety  statutes  by 
the  balancing  of  benefits  . 
requiring  consideration  of 
risks  before  action  is  taken 

No  one  anticipated,  when 
clause  was  enacted  in  1958, 
later  result  in  the  banning 
vitamins  and  minerals  and 
ingredients  that  are 
tant  in  the  daily  diet.  It  is 
sure  that  the  Delaney  clause 
ized  so  that  it  will  continue 
the  admirable  purposes  for 
enact^. 

TheSbiU  follows: 

H.R.— 

A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Federal  Fo< 
Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives  of  the  Unitei 
America  in  Congress  assembled, ' 
be  cited  as  the  "Pood  Additives 
of  1977." 

Sec.  2.  Section  409(c)(3)(A) 
eral  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  . 
348ic)(3)  (A))    Is  amended  by 
word  "or"  at  the  end  thereof 
In  lieu  thereof: 
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protection 
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"and  Provided  Further,  That 
shall  establish  a  regulation  pursuant 
section  (c)  (1)  (A)  for  any  additlfre 
Induce  cancer  in  animals  If  he 
that  such  additive  does  not 
nlflcant  risk  to  human  health, 
account  (1)  the  totality  of  all 
and  Information  available  on 
including  human  experience,   ( 
tlonshlp  between  the  amounts 
tive  found  to  Induce  cancer  in 
the  amounts  which  humans  can 
be   expected   to   Ingest,    (ill) 
validity  of  the  animal  test  in  whlii 
tive  was  found  to  induce  cancei 
consideration  of  the  design 
of  the  protocol,  the  analysis  of 
suits,  and  other  conditions  of 
cturent  knowledge  about  the 
predicting  human  cancer  of  the 
In  which  the  additive  was  found 
cancer,    (v)    the   availability   _... 
alternative   ingredients   to   serve 
function  in  food,  and  (vi)  the  i: 
the  function  performed  by  the 

food  in  terms  of  nutrition. 

ment  of  disease,  and  the  cost 
and  acceptability  of  food;  or" 
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and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  recently 
editorialized  succinctly  as  to  why  Con- 
gress should  reject  it.  I  commend  these 
editorials  to  my  colleagues  : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1977] 
An  Uncommonly  Bad  Bill 
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The  "common  situs"  picketing  bill  Is  back 
again  In  Congress,  not  as  an  Administration 
bill  this  year  but  with  strong  support  from 
the   A.F.L.-C.I.O.    leadership   and,   not   sur- 
prisingly, from  legislators  with  ties  to  orga- 
nized labor.  Though  altered  in  committee  to 
provide  certain  moderating  exemptions,  the 
present    bill,    like    the   one    President    Ford 
vetoed  In  1976,  would  permit  the  employees 
of  one  contractor  on  a  building  project  to  set 
up  picket  lines  to  keep  members  of  other 
unions  from  working  an3rwhere  on  the  site. 
The  bill  would  accomplish  this  objective 
by  making  secondary  labor  boycotts  legal  In 
tho  construction  Industry.  In  1976,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  John  Dunlop  strongly  sup- 
ported the  measure  because  it  was  coupled 
with  a  bill  that  advanced  labor  stabilization 
In  the  industry.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  fact,  resigned 
to  protest  the  Presidential  veto.  The  present 
bill  lacks  even  the  attraction  it  had  for  Mr. 
Dunlop  and  we  hope  it  will  not  pass.  A  com- 
mon situs  law  would  make  construction  labor 
even  more   volatile   than   in   the  past;    and 
increase  building  costs. 

Proponeiits  of  the  bill  argue  that  if  the 
building  trades  constituted  a  single  imlon  a 
picket  line  would  Inevitably  keep  all  its  mem- 
bers off  a  struck  site.  Thus,  they  say,  the 
common  situs  bill  merely  gives  these  workers 
the  protection  they  would  have  if  they  chose 
to  organize  on  an  industry-wide  basis. 

This  point  is  not  persuasive.  If  all  the 
building  workers  on  a  site  were  members  cf 
the  same  local,  its  leaders  would  surely  hesi- 
tate before .  throwing  up  a  picket  line  that 
would  inconvenience  all  of  its  members  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few.  In  any  event,  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  have  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  other  workers  to  coalesce  into  a 
single  union.  Since  they  have  chosen  to  con- 
tinue their  separateness,  why  bless  them 
legally  with  the  benefits  of  the  togetherness 
which  they  have  rejected? 

Shrinkage  in  the  share  of  construction 
work  now  done  by  union  labor  has  stimulated 
the  demand  for  common  situs  picketing.  The 
reason  for  the  shrinkage,  however,  arises  not 
from  the  lack  of  such  a  bill,  but  rather  from 
the  great  differential  betv/een  the  cost  of 
union  and  nonunion  construction  labor.  By 
threatening  to  ral-e  the  cost  of  union  labor 
still  higher,  the  common  situs  bill  would  only 
Invite  builders  to  use  more  nonunion  work- 
ers. The  Congress  and  the  President  will.  In 
this  case,  be  helping  labor  best  by  ignoring 
the  counsels  of  Its  leadership. 


structlon  Industry,  something  that  has  been 
Illegal  since  1951  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  "unoffending  secondary  employ- 
ers should  be  shielded  from  pressures  and 
controversies  not  their  own." 

Advocates  claim  that  the  bill  would  merely 
put  construction  workers  on  a  par  with  aU 
other  unionists,  who  can  shut  down  proj- 
ects during  strikes.  In  fact,  however,  the  con- 
struction Industry  Is  unique  In  that  upwards 
of  20  different  unions  often  work  on  the 
same  projects,  each  having  a  contract  with 
a  different  employer.  If  one  union  walks  out 
in  a  dispute  now,  others  continue  working. 
But  with  the  common  situs  bill,  those  "un- 
offending" innocent  third  parties  would  be 
drawn  into  the  line  of  fire  for  no  purpose 
other  than  to  strengthen  the  construction 
unions. 

The  net  effect  of  this  bill,  of  course,  will 
be  to  hike  the  already  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion union  labor,  which  will  be  passed  on 
In  Increased  building  price  tags.  A  Congress 
that  professes  to  be  concerned  about  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  home  construction  might 
consider  what  this  would  do  to  raise  them 
even  higher.  It  might  also  consider  what  the 
growing  trend  toward  nonunion  construction 
labor,  which  would  be  accelerated  by  this 
bill,  would  do  to  minority  unionists  who  are 
generally  low  in  seniority. 

It  would  seem  that  construction  unions 
are  intent  on  slitting  their  own  throats  in 
pressing  for  passage  of  this  bill.  Such  suicidal 
Impulses  are  not  entirely  unknown — recall 
how  New  York  newspaper  unions  forced 
through  unreasonable  work  rules  and  mam- 
moth pay  hikes  even  as  one  newspaper  after 
another  folded  beneath  them.  But  the  unions 
no  doubt  feel  they  can  avoid  this  fate  if 
they  can  also  win  repeal  of  right-to-work 
from  Congress.  That  is,  they  hope  to  dis- 
pose of  the  problem  of  nonunion  labor  by 
forcing  all  workers  into  unions. 

None  of  this  is  likely  to  help  minority 
workers  or  middle  class  families  struggling 
not  to  be  priced  out  of  the  housing  market. 
But  it  does  show  how  easy  it  is  for  legislators 
beholden  to  organized  labor  to  define  the 
public  interest  in  terms  of  the  interests  of 
their  benefactors. 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 
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AN  UNCOMMONLY  BAD  BILL 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENfORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  19 '7 

Mr.    ERLENBORN.   Mr.    Spsaker 
Wednesday,    this   House   is   a  ice 
scheduled  to  consider  a  bill  tj 
common  situs  picketing.  The  cr  tlcisms 
this  proposal  are  many,  but  t\  o 
nent  newspapers,  the  New  York 
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fProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  17,  1977] 
Common  Srrtis  and  IOU's 
Last  year  President  Ford  vetoed  the  "com- 
mon situs"  picketing  bill,  but  it  is  back 
again  and  President  Carter  said  he  will  sign 
It  if  it  is  passed  by  Congress.  The  likelihood 
of  that  is  generally  considered  excellent  be- 
cause a  good  many  Congressmen  feel  depend- 
ent on  organized  labor  for  their  election 
victories. 

Common  situs  is  only  one  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  lOUs.  Among  the  other  items  on  Its 
list  are  repeal  of  section  14-b  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley, which  allows  states  to  enact  right-to- 
work  laws  prohibiting  compulsory  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment: 
raising  the  minimum  wage  from  $2.30  an 
hour  to  $3.  and  revising  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  prohibits  federal  workers  from  parti- 
san politics. 

Most  of  the  changes  would  enhance  or- 
ganized labor's  existing  privileged  position 
within  the  U.S.  economy,  and  common  situs 
Is  a  case  In  point.  What  the  bill  would  do 
Is  legalize  secondary  boycotts  in  the  con- 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  21,  people  across  this  Nation  are 
celebrating  Agriculture  Day.  In  Wis- 
consin, the  entire  week  has  been  set  aside 
to  recognize  the  key  role  of  the  American 
farmer  in  our  society  and  his  con- 
tributions to  our  economic  well-being. 

Farming  is  the  Nation's  oldest  busi- 
ness, and  certainly  one  of  its  most  suc- 
cessful. Agriculture  nurtured  the  colonies 
and  provided  the  basis  for  a  national 
economy.  The  lure  of  the  land  drew  early 
settlers  West  to  build  and  expand  a 
nation.  Agriculture  developed  into  a  full- 
fledged  industry,  capable  of  feeding  not 
only  this  Nation's  citizens,  but  millions 
around  the  world. 

Throughout  that  process  the  American 
farmer  stood  strong,  honest,  hard-work- 
ing, and  independent.  He  survived  hard- 
ships which  other  businessmen  have 
never  had  to  face:  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather;  wide  fluctuations  in  market 
prices,  and  the  misconceptions  of  a  large 
block  of  consumers. 
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AGRICULTT7RE    SUCCESS 

Much  of  our  success  as  a  nation  can 
be  tied  to  the  success  of  American  agri- 
culture. The  accomplishments  of  our 
agiicultural  system  during  the  1970's  are 
significant: 

Total  acreage  for  major  crops  has 
risen  from  291  million  acres  in  1939  to 
355  million  estimated  for  1976. 

Farm  exports  have  risen  from  $6.7 
billion  in  1970  to  well  over  $20  billion  in 
1976. 

The  proportion  of  farm  income  result- 
ing from  Government  payment  has 
dropped  from  27  percent  in  1969  to  just 
2  percent  in  1975. 

Because  of  the  dedication  and  per- 
severance of  the  farmer,  American  con- 
sumers spend  a  lower  percentage  of  their 
disposable  income  on  food  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
Americans  are  able  to  improve  their  diets 
and  satisfy  their  appetites  with  a  wide 
variety  of  high  quality  meats,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  dairy  products. 

While  agriculture  is  important  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation,  it  is 
absolutely    essential    to    the    economic 
health  of  Wisconsin.  Statistics  supplied 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  in  1976,  Wisconsin  had  103,000 
farms  containing  19.4  million  acres.  In 
1975,    Wisconsin    farmers    earned    over 
$2.66  billion.  The  five  leading  commodi- 
ties for  cash  receipts  in  1975  were  dairy 
products,  calves,  hogs,  corn,  and  potatoes. 
While  the  farmer's  Ufe  has  never  been 
easy,  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
in  recent  years  for  reasons  largely  beyond 
his  control.  Today  he  confronts  one  of 
the  most  severe  economic  crises  in  his- 
tory. He  is  caught  in  double  jeopardy  by 
escalating  production  costs  and  declining 
prices.   Drought  conditions   throughout 
much  of  the  farm  belt  have  compounded 
the  difficulties.  Unless  remedial  action  is 
taken  soon,  many  farmers  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  their  business,  and  our  Na- 
tion's food  supply  will  be  dangerously 
threatened. 

The  dairy  farmer  in  particular  faces 
the  threat  of  unfair  competition  with 
low-priced  dairy  imports.  And  all  farmers 
are  hampered  by  the  burdens  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government— namely,  the  paper- 
work burden  of  the  Agriculture  Census, 
the  cumbersome  regulatory  process,  and 
inequities  in  the  new  estate  tax  bill. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  avert 
such  a  tragedy,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
six-part  legislative  program  which  I  be- 
Ueve  will  bring  much  needed  assistance 
to  the  farmer  without  further  tying  his 
hands  with  unnecessary  Government  reg- 
ulations. 
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was  designed  to  assist  the  dairymen  by 
increasing  the  dairy  price  support  level 
and  by  providing  for  quarterly  adjust- 
ments of  price  support  levels. 

While  the  urgency  which  prompted  my 
original  sponsorship  of  the  bill  has  sub- 
sided, the  need  for  legislation  remains. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
require  by  law  quarterly  adjustments  of 
the  support  price  of  milk  to  reflect  any 
change  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  production  items.  While 
quarterly  adjustments  are  occurring  be- 
cause of  an  administrative  decision  of 
former  Secretary  Butz,  I  believe  such  ad- 
justments should  be  required  by  law  and 
not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  soon  be 
recommending  an  increase  in  milk  price 
supports.  I  am  pleased  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  importance 
of  this  issue  to  the  dairy  industry. 

The  requirement  for  quarterly  price 
adjustments  assures  dairy  farmers  that 
the  milk  support  price,  which  serves  as 
a  floor  for  the  milk  price,  reflects  costs 
on  a  more  current  basis.  Farmers  are  able 
to  estimate  the  minimum  level  of  pur- 
chasing power  that  the  milk  they  produce 
will  give  them  over  the  next  year.  It 
serves  to  stabilize  the  production  of  milk 
and  alleviates  some  of  the  farmer's  un- 
certainty. It  also  alleviates  the  shocks 
created  by  large  yearly  adjustments  in 
the  support  level  and  helps  avoid  milk 
shortages  which  cause  sharp  increases  in 
consumer  prices. 

II.    UNIFORM    CONSUMER    DAIRY    SANITATION    ACT 
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I.   DAIRY    PRICE    SUPPORTS 

A  healthy,  viable  dairy  industry  is  es- 
sential to  the  farm  economy  and  that  of 
the  Nation.  Pew.  if  any,  farm  commodi- 
wes  are  more  widely  used  and  more 
widely  produced  than  milk. 
.  The  dairy  industry  is  one  of  Wiscon- 
sms  largest  industries.  When  it  suffers, 
so  does  the  State  and  indeed  every  con- 
sumer m  America.  Several  years  ago  the 
industry  was  caught  in  a  severe  cost-price 
squeeze,  forcing  many  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men out  of  business.  One  of  the  flrst  bills 
i  introduced  as  a  freshman  Congressman 


The  second  major  part  of  m.y  legis- 
lative program  is  a  bill  forbidding  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
dairy  products  that  are  manufactured 
under  unsanitary  conditions. 

A  definite  threat  to  the  health  of  the 
consumer  is  posed  by  the  importation  of 
unsanitary  dairy  products.  Also,  there 
is  an  increased  danger  of  unfair  com- 
petition due  to  the  generally  lower  prices 
of  imported  dairy  products.  This  low 
cost  is  at  least  partially  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  many  foreign  manufac- 
turers do  not  have  to  meet  the  expensive 
sanitary  procedures  required  of  domestic 
producers  and  dairymen. 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Dairy  Sanita- 
tion  Act   would   require   foreign   dairy 
products  sold  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  sanitation  standards  equal  to  the 
minimum  requirements  now  in  effect  for 
domestic  producers  in  each  of  the  States. 
The  bill  establishes  a  licensing  system 
to  monitor  any  foreign  milk  products 
entering  this  country.  A  foreign  milk 
processing  plant  wishing  to  export  milk 
products   to   the  United   States   would 
apply  for  a  license  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Granting  of  the  license 
would  be  conditioned  on  the  plant's  meet- 
ing the  same  sanitary  conditions  applied 
in  domestic  plants  selling  goods  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  plants  would  be  inspected  as  well 
as  their  products  upon  their  entry  into 
the  United  States. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  insure 
greater  protection  to  the  American  con- 
sumer and  equalize  competition  between 
domestic  and  foreign  producers. 


While  farmers  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  weather  or  adverse  market 
conditions,  they  have  httle  tolerance  for 
the  burdens  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  good  example  is  the  agricul- 
ture census  which  every  5  years  imposes 
on  the  time  and  energy  of  the  Nation's 
farmers.  Under  threat  of  criminal  prose- 
cution, farmers  are  forced  to  complete 
long  and  complicated  forms. 

The  third  part  of  my  farm  program 
would  eliminate  this  cumbersome,  time- 
consuming  paperwork  burden  by  stream- 
lining the  agricultural  census. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Commerce 
Department  to  conduct  the  5 -year  cen- 
sus by  means  of  a  statistical  sample, 
similar  to  the  present  10-year  population 
census.  Farmers  would  be  required  to 
provide  Imiited  information  with  the 
major  portion  collected  by  sample. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  need  to  compile 
vital  agricultural  information,  but  by 
streamlining  the  agricultural  census  we 
would  be  able  to  increase  governmental 
efficiency,  save  tax  dollars,  and  reduce 
the  burden  placed  upon  the  farmer. 

IV.    FEDERAL-STATE    MEAT    INSPECTION 

Another  important  issue  of  concern  to 
the  agricultural  community  relates  to 
the  status  of  meat  Inspection  programs 
now  administered  by  the  States. 

The  Wholesale  Meat  Act  which  origi- 
nally passed  in  1906  gives  the  Federal 
Government  responsibility  for  inspec- 
tion of  meat  suppliers  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Currently  the  Govern- 
ment's meat  inspection  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Under  amendments  added  to  the 
act  in  1967  the  USDA  Meat  Inspection 
Service  can  enter  into  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  States  whereby  a  State  is 
permitted  to  administer  its  own  pro- 
gram and  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government  up  to  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram's cost. 

In  order  to  have  its  own  program  a 
State  must  assure  USDA  that  it  has  de- 
veloped rules  and  regulations  which  are 
at  least  equal  to  minimum  Federal  re- 
quirements. A  State-administered  pro- 
gram is  superior  because  it  can  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  problems 
within  individual  communities.  By  its 
very  nature,  a  Federal  program,  designed 
to  cover  all  situations,  will  be  less  at- 
tuned to  the  requirements  of  communi- 
ties and  individual  suppliers. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years,  many 
States  have  abandoned  their  own  pro- 
grams, thus  leaving  the  task  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  reason  for  this  is 
purely  economic— State  budgets  have 
been  squeezed  to  the  point  where  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  abandon  programs 
The  result  is  that  100  percent  of  the 
costs  must  be  paid  by  the  Feedral  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  this  sltuatdon 
develop  in  Wisconsin,  which  currently 
has  a  State-admimstered  meat  inspec- 
tion program.  This  would  place  the  entire 
burden  upon  the  Federal  Government, 
and  would  leave  plant  owners  to  contend 
with  an  unknown  bureaucracy. 

To  prevent  this  situation  from  occur- 
ring in  Wisconsin  or  in  other  States,  I 
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The  Tax  Reform  Act 
about  the  first  major 
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man,  these  changes  were 
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1 1  Federal  estate  tax  laws.  I 
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In  other  words,  even  if 
already  jointly  owned, 
"You  have  a  choice;  the  Federal 
ment  will  tax  your  joint 
or  we  will  tax  it  twice  latir, 
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your  husband  dies  and  again  when  you 
die." 

It  is  patently  unfair  to  Impose  a  gift 
tax  on  that  which  is  not  a  gift,  but  is 
joint  property  owned  half  by  each. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  gift  tax 
election  and  redefine  a  "qualified  joint 
interest"  as  any  joint  tenancy  between 
a  husband  and  wife  applicable  to  all 
estate  after  December  31,  1976. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  establish  Fed- 
eral guidelines  as  to  what  kind  of  in- 
terests can  qualify  as  jointly  held  prop- 
erty. That  Is  a  legal  question  that  varies 
widely  from  State  to  State.  I  believe  the 
Federal  role  should  be  to  give  recognition 
to  State  laws  in  this  regard  by  allowing 
exclusion  of  the  spouse's  interest  where 
a  joint  tenancy  exists  in  accordance  with 
State  law. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  the  pro- 
gram I  have  just  outlined  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  this  Nation.  Any- 
thing we  do  to  support  the  farmer  and 
enhance  his  productivity  will  greatly 
benefit  the  interests  of  all  Americans, 
and  indeed  the  millions  of  people  around 
the  world  who  depend  on  American  ag- 
riculture to  feed  their  families. 

The  American  farmer  has  contributed 
so  much  to  America's  growth,  often  un- 
der adverse  circumstances,  that  it  seems 
only  right  for  our  Government  to  adopt 
programs  which  will  make  that  task  a 
little  easier. 
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CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  ARMS 
CONTROL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  I  submitted  for  the  Record  a 
statement  on  chemical  weapons  arms 
control  and  a  resolution  which  was  in- 
tended to  urge  the  destruction  of  chem- 
ical weapons  stockpiles  and  the  banning 
of  future  production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons on  a  worldwide  scale.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  that  statement. 

Because  of  the  importance  I  place  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  propossd  to 
reduce  chemical  weapons,  I  am  today, 
along  with  Senator  Weicker,  reintroduc- 
ing that  resolution. 

The  good  of  mankind  cannot  be  served 
by  the  continuation  of  an  uncontrollable 
arms  race.  Something  must  be  done, 
however  slight,  to  begin  to  turn  words 
into  action  in  the  area  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  I  believe  this  reso- 
lution will  be  a  positive  step  toward 
meaningful  arms  control. 

The  text  of  omi  joint  statement  is  as 
follows: 

Joint      Statement      of      Senator      Lowell 
Weickeb  Republican  op  Connecticut  and 
Representative  Richard  T.  Schulze  Re- 
publican OF  Pennsylvania 
The  new  Administration  has  energetically 
committed  Itself  to  a  very  noble  purpose — 
the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  earth.  Although  the  Intent  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  admirable,  we  feel  It  Is  un- 
realistic In  the  foreseeable  future.  Instead, 
we  urge  the  President  to  direct  Initial  dis- 


armament at  a  level  where  success  is  at- 
tainable and  hopefully  will  act  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  resolving  the  overall  Issue  of  world 
nuclear  disarmament. 

Today  we  are  Introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion urging  the  destruction  of  chemical 
weapons  stockpiles  and  the  banning  of  fu- 
ture production  of  chemical  weapons  by  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  first  major  congressional  Initia- 
tive calling  for  the  reduction  of  chemical 
weapons  stockpiles.  It  places  Congress  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  an  international  treaty  to 
control  these  weapons  and  challenges  the 
Soviets  to  initiate  similar  weapons  reduc- 
tion. The  Schulze-Welcker  proposal  sets  as 
the  highest  priority  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  question  of  weapons  control  and 
disarmament. 

In  discussions  with  Pentagon  officials,  a 
number  of  points  were  conceded : 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  expended  substan- 
tial time,  energy,  and  money  In  development 
of  an  extensive  chemical  capability. 

2.  The  tactical  advantages  of  chemical 
weapons  are  minimal. 

3.  Planning  for  the  defense  against  chem- 
ical weapon  attack  on  civilian  population  has 
become  a  nightmare. 

Beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  two  super 
powers,  one  must  consider  the  third  world 
nations.  In  many  smaller  nations  where  a 
nuclear  capability  Is  nonexistent,  chemical 
weapons,  present  an  attractive  alternative 
to  threaten  neighboring  nations  whose  chem- 
ical and  medical  defenses  are  inadequate  or 
do  not  exist. 

Chemical  weapons  are  easier  to  produce, 
hide  and  use,  than  other  weapons.  The  details 
of  the  chemistry  of  chemical  agents  is  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  technology  for  produc- 
ing chemical  weapons  is  available.  This  avail- 
able technology  along  with  existing  chemical 
weapons  stockpiles,  poses  the  danger  of  chem- 
ical weapon  proliferation  throughout  the 
non-nuclear  world  community.  And,  the 
frightening  possibility  exists  that  politically 
motivated,  well-financed  terrorists  organiza- 
tions can  secure  lethal  chemical  weapons 
and  create  global  havoc.  The  Importance  of 
this  pending  threat  cannot  be  under  esti- 
mated. 

Chemical  weapons  have  no  limits.  They 
can  be  used  any  time,  any  where,  under  any 
circumstances.  They  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween soldiers  or  civilians — Innocent  men, 
women,  or  children. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  leader- 
ship role  in  seeking  an  arms  control  agree- 
'  ment  on  chemical  weapons  and  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reveal  its  true  position. 
Currently  In  Geneva,  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD),  is  dis- 
cussing an  International  treaty  to  ban  chem- 
ical weapons.  At  the  Conference,  several  pro- 
posals for  the  control  of  chemical  weapons 
have  been  made.  But  due  to  a  number  of 
problems,  including  Third-World  distrust  of 
big  power  deals  and  verification  of  the  de- 
struction of  stockpiled  chemicals  the  talks 
have  not  produced  meaningful  results.  We 
believe  that  our  resolution  can  set  an  example 
for  the  world  that  will  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  is  indeed  concerned  with  the 
future  of  chemical  weapons  control  and  will- 
ing to  take  a  positive  step  to  demonstrate 
the  Importance  we  place  on  an  Intended 
treaty  banning  chemical  weapons. 

A  thousand  mile  journey  begins  with  one 
step.  We  believe  that  the  destruction  of 
chemical  weapons  will  be  that  one  positive 
step  towards  meaningful  arms  control  and  a 
peaceful  world. 

The  text  of  our  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Concurrent  Resolution  To  Urge  the  Presi- 
dent To  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Cheuical 
Warfare 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 

finds  that — 
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(1)  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
to  make  first  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  weapons  in  war; 

(2)  in  1972  the  United  States  signed  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment, Production,  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons and  on  their  Destruction,  and  such  Con- 
vention declared  that  "each  State  Party  to 
the  Convention  affirms  the  recognized  objec- 
tive of  effective  prohibition  of  chemical 
weapons  and,  to  this  end,  undertakes  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  in  good  faith  with  a  view 
to  reaching  early  agreement  on  effective 
measures  for  the  prohibition  of  their  de- 
velopment, production,  and  stockpiling  and 
for  their  destruction"; 

(3)  In  1975  the  United  States  ratified  the 
Geneva  protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  warfare; 
and 

(4)  the  United  States  supports  the  con- 
tinuing negotiations  being  conducted  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment toward  this  end  of  an  effective  chemical 
weapons  treaty. 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  declare  a  mora- 
torium of  three  years  on  the  further  United 
States  manufacture  of  lethal  and  Incapaci- 
tating nerve  and  mustard  agents  and  the 
so-called  binary  agents; 

(2)  the  President,  as  a  sign  of  good  faith 
to  the  world,  should  order  the  destruction  of 
three  thousand  tons  of  lethal  chemical  mus- 
tard agents  from  existing  U.S.  stockpiles  over 
the  three  years  of  such  moratorium,  and  in- 
vite interested  international  organizations, 
such  as  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  send  delegations  to  view 
the  destruction  process; 

(3)  the  President  should  invite  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  other  na- 
tions which  possess  quantities  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  to  indicate  their  sincerity 
In  seeking  a  chemical  weapons  treaty  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  lu-ge  the  Third  World  Nations  to  re- 
frain from  seeking  the  Introduction  of  chem- 
ical weapons  into  their  arsenals;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  urge  the  partici- 
pants of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  rapidly  conclude  an  inter- 
national treaty  banning  the  manufacture  and 
possession  of  lethal  chemical  weapons.  Such 
a  treaty,  in  order  to  be  meaningful,  should 
provide  for  the  destruction  of  existing  stocks 
and  production  facilities  over  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time.  Such  a  treaty  must  also  provide 
verifying  the  disposal  of  stocks  and  facilities, 
investigating  and  challenging  suspect  activi- 
ties, and  establishing  on-site  inspections 


DNA  OR  PLUTONIUM— NAME  YOUR 
POISON 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21.  1977 

^- OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
F.  wm  wrote  an  extremely  interesting  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  March  20,  entitled  "DNA- 
Splicing.  AKA  Progress." 

In  his  very  thoughtful  article  Mr.  Will 
discuss^  the  public  policy  questions 
raised  by  recombinant  DNA  research, 
aroLnf ''®"''  engineering  which  has 
liSTH  ^°  °^"^^  interest  of  late.  Indeed, 
legislation  which  I  introduced  along  with 
bills  sponsored  by  numerous  of  my  col- 
^2l^u%  *^«^ause  of  hearings  held 
last  week  before  Chairman  Rogers'  Sub- 
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committee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment. 

As  Mr.  Will  points  out: 

Whether,  or  under  what  conditions,  molec- 
ular biologists  should  Intervene  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process  is,  properly,  a  political,  not 
a  biological,  question. 

I  agree,  wholeheartedly. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  article,  Mr.  WOl 
moves  to  another  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance: nuclear  waste.  Here  he  very  con- 
cisely suggests  that  we  may  well  be  pre- 
simiing  a  stable  society  well  beyond  his- 
tory's ability.  He  asks,  "Can  mankind 
rest  assured  that  it  will  be  inunune  until 
251,976  A.D.?"— the  length  of  time  Pluto- 
nium we  are  now  generating  will  remain 
toxis. 

The  only  connection  between  DNA  re- 
search and  Plutonium  disposal  which  Mr. 
Will  fails  to  recognize,  I  think,  is  that  if 
we  had  had  a  public,  political  discussion 
of  nuclear  development  such  as  is  now 
going  on  regarding  recombinant  DNA,  we 
might  not  be  in  the  nuclear  pickle  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  Will's  article  is  thought  provoking, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20,  1977] 
DNA-Splicing,  AKA  Progress 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
The  pace  of  scientific  achievement  is  ac- 
celerating, and  government's  ability  to  cope 
with  it  Is  not.  Today  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search— the  recomblnlng  of  genetic  materials 
to  create  new  forms  of  life — raises  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  poet  Valery:  "Can  the  hu- 
man mind  master  what  the  human  mind  has 
made?" 

DNA  Is  the  material  by  which  heredity  Is 
programed  In  all  living  things.  Gene-spUclng, 
or  "genetic  engineering,"  transplanting  se- 
lected genes  from  one  organism  Into  another, 
began  less  than  a  decade  ago.  It  Is  occurring 
at  approximately  100  U.S.  locations,  and 
many  more  worldwide.  George  Wald.  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner  who  opposes  such  research,  calls 
it,  not  without  reason,  "the  biggest  break 
with  nature  that  has  occurred  In  human 
history." 

Such  research  may  produce  great  benefits 
or  injuries,  or  both.  Benefits  could  Include 
progress  against  genetic  diseases  or  viral  can- 
cer. There  could  be  new  forms  of  life  useful 
In  agriculture  (a  "superwheat,"  or  plants 
that  produce  their  own  fertilizer)  and  In 
combating  pollution  (an  organism  that 
"eats"  oil  spills).  Injuries  could  Include  the 
devastation  of  the  planet  by  new  microbes 
that  cause  new  diseases  in  people  or  plants. 
Man  can  now  play  Creator,  but  when  he 
begins  "engineering"  new  life  he  cannot 
know  exactly  what  his  creation  wUl  be.  He 
may  be  Inventing  a  new  cure  or  a  new  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  some  scientists  feel  that 
It  is  impudent  for  government  to  scrutinize 
as  well  as  subsidize  their  enterprises. 

But  whether,  or  under  what  conditions, 
molecular  biologists  should  Intervene  In  the 
evolutionary  process  Is,  properly,  a  political, 
not  a  biological,  question.  It  Involves  soci- 
ety's safety  and  values.  Professor  Stephen 
Toulmin,  a  philosopher  of  science,  says: 

"I  can  think  of  no  prior  case  in  which  the 
actual  conduct  of  experiments  In  a  basic  nat- 
ural science  Itself  directly  posed  a  threat  of 
general  public  harm.  .  .  .  The  very  heart  of 
the  DNA  problem  is  the  fact  that  any  'rogue' 
agents  produced  artificially  .  .  .  will  have 
the  power  to  multiply  themselves  and  spread 
throughout  the  population  at  large." 

Last  June,  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
Issued  guidelines  governing  the  DNA  re- 
search it  funds.  Researchers  have  shown  re- 
sponsibUlty  about  self-regulation.  Including 
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a  moratorium  on  certain  kinds  of  projects 
But  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  this  nation 
which  has  so  much  to  gain  or  lose  from  re- 
combinant DNA,  to  adopt  national  regula- 
tion of  it.  Without  national  regulation,  there 
wUl  be  a  quilt-work  of  local  regulations,  in- 
cluding some  prohibitions. 

Government  regulation  provokes  opposi- 
tion In  the  name  of  "academic  freedom"  or 
"the  autonomy  of  science."  But  civilization 
wUl  not  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  If  some  scien- 
tific enterprises  are  regulated  to  prevent 
damage— physical  or  moral— to  the  commu- 
nity. (Some  serious  persons  argue  that  vari- 
ous experiments.  Including  some  on  fetuses 
damage  society's  moral  senslbUlty.)  The  scl- 
entUt's  crucial  freedom  Is  to  pursue  and 
publish  the  truth  without  restrictions  based 
on  narrow  Ideological  reasons. 

Unfortunately,  chances  for  calamitous  hu- 
man errors  are  Increasing  exponentially:  a 
bright  high  school  student  can  practice  gene- 
splicing.  And  biology  is  not  the  only  source 
of  staggering  new  problems. 

On  my  desk  Is  a  court  opinion  In  an  en- 
vironmental case.  It  concerns  the  disposal  of 
waste  from  nuclear  power  plants.  Of  special 
concern  Is  plutonlum,  a  microscopic  particle 
of  which.  Inhaled,  may  cause  cancer  The 
half -life  of  plutonlum  Is  25,000  years  and  It 
Is  not  harmless  for  250,000  years. 

Even  the  most  sophisticated  technology  for 
storing  plutonlum  would  require  some  sur- 
veillance and  maintenance.  The  court  notes 
rather  drolly,  that  Neanderthal  man  ap- 
peared "only"  75,000  years  ago.  and  that  when 
we  talk  about  a  250,000-year  commitment  for 
storing  plutonlum,  "the  problems  Involved 
are  not  merely  technical,  but  Involve  basic 
philosophical  Issues  concerning  man's  ability 
to  make  commitments  which  will  require 
stable  social  structures  for  unprecedented 
periods." 

Unprecedented?  "Institutional  arrange- 
ments do  not  exist  and  never  have  existed  to 
guarantee  the  monitoring  or  attendance  up- 
on storage  facilities  over  a  mlllenlum "  A 
mlllenlum?  That  falls  249,000  years  short. 

Suppose  wastes  were  stored  In  those  salt 
beds  In  Lyons,  Kansas.  Meaning  no  offense  to 
Lyons,  which  has  been  Immune  to  modwn 
turbulence,  we  must  wonder:  Can  mankind 
rest  assured  that  It  will  be  immune  until 
251,976  A.D.?  It  Is  enough  to  make  you  think 
progress  has  gone  on  too  long. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 


Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  tarifT 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  tariff  treatment  accorded 
to  rectangular  plastic  sheets  manufac- 
tured from  acrylic  recins.  I  am  moti- 
vated to  do  so  in  order  that  an  artificial 
practice  of  tariff  classification  condoned 
and  sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
unabated  in  contravention  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

The  practice  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  in  classifying  acrylic  sheet  un- 
der existing  tariff  schedules  places  U.S. 
manufacturers  of  acrylic  sheet  in  an  In- 
tolerable position  and  subjects  these 
manufacturers  to  unfair  and  destruc- 
tive competition. 

A  relatively  small  amount  of  acrylic 
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sheet  has  been  imported  into 
States  with  duty  properly 
item  771.45,  TSUS atSYz  cents 
Large  quantities  of  acrylic 
one  or  more  holes  drilled  along 
of  each  sheet  are  now  and  have 
years  been  imported  under 
774.60,  TSUS  with  duty  assess^ 
percent  ad  valorem.  The  bulh 
ported  sheet  is  entering  the  United 
on  this  basis.  This  favorable 
tion  is  accorded  imported  drilldd 
of  acrylic  plastic  notwithstanding 
fact  that  the  holes,  which  are 
bring  the  sheet  under  basket 
TSUS.  serve  no  purpose  and 
part  of  a  finishing  operation 
sification  of  drilled  acrylic  sheet 
under  the  authority  of  an 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Tarlf 
ules  issued  by  Salvatore  E 
for  Leonard  Lehman,  Assistant 
sioner,  Office  of  Regulations  and 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  OflRfce 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  Jan  jary 
1973.  Mr.  Caramagno  stated  inf 
cision — 

There  Is  a  uniform  and  establlslied  prac- 
tice ...  to  classify  acrylic  sheets  v  1th  holes 
drilled  along  the  edge,  no  matter  vhat  the 
purpose  of  the  holes,  in  Item  774.f0,  TarlCf 
Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
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The  significance  of  this  rather 
able  ruling  can  be  appreciated 
is  understood  that  acrylic  sheet 
ufactured    and    shipped    with 
trimmed  border.  A  sheet  of  acrylic 
will  ultimately  yield  a  useful  4- 
sheet  is,  so  to  speak,  containec 
an  untrimmed  sheet  which 
from  50  inches  in  width  and 
to  100  inches  in  length.  It  is  as 
a  4-by-8-foot  sheet  of  plywood 
with  untrimmed  edges  from  1  to 
in  width.  This  imtrimmed  bord^ 
acrylic  sheet,  caUed   "overage 
trade,  can  be  drilled  or  otherwise 
in  a  manner  which  neither  ._ 
use  of  the  4-by-8-foot  sheet 
any  value  to  that  sheet. 

In  adopting  the  practice  of 
holes   in   the  perimeter  of 
acrylic  sheet,   importers 
headnote  2(iv)  (D)    of  subpart 
12  of  schedule  7,  justified  the 
and  required  that  drilled  sheet! 
classified  in  item  771.45,  TSUS 
the  basket  clause  item  774.60, 
Treasury     Department     acc_ 
scheme  despite  the  fact  that 

modity  specialists  of  the 

reau   had   earlier   rejected    it 
ground  that  the  drilling  of 
served  no  useful  purpose  and 
contribute  to  the  finishing  of  th 

In  reviewing  the  1960  Tariff 
cation  Study  prepared  by  the  U 
Commission,  I  note  that  the 
commentary  appears  with  respecit 
headnote: 

The  provisions  of  headnotes  1  and 
subpart  treat  objectively  with  the 
problem  of  differentiating   betweei 
products  which  have  and  have  ; 
made     into     finished     or    partly 
articles." 
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forth  in  headnote  2(iv)  (D)  the  types  of 
processing  that  would  permit  an  article 
to  be  made  or  transformed  into  a  fin- 
ished or  partly  finished  article.  In  the  in- 
stant case,  the  drilling  is  not  a  stage  in 
processing  nor  a  contribution  to  end  use. 
It  does  not  serve  to  advance  the  sheet 
to  the  status  of  even  a  partly  finished 
article.  It  is,  in  short,  a  useless  as  having 
no  useful  purpose. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  fringe 
around  the  perimeter  of  acrylic  sheet  is 
left  on  the  sheet  to  enable  the  fabricator 
to  clamp  the  sheet  in  place  during  form- 
ing operations.  This  protects  the  useful 
surface  of  the  sheet  from  the  markoff 
from  the  clamp.  The  utilization  of  the 
border  of  the  sheet  for  this  purpose  is  in 
part  a  factor  of  uniformity  and  continu- 
ity of  the  border.  Drill  holes  in  this  bor- 
der, if  they  have  any  effect  whatsoever, 
may  contribute  to  a  weakness  of  the 
sheet  at  the  drill  point  and  possibly  con- 
tribute to  failure  and  accidental  release 
of  the  sheet  when  it  is  clamped  in  place 
in  the  forming  operation.  Thus  the  holes 
drilled  in  the  primeter  of  the  untrimmed 
acrylic  sheet  not  only  do  not  contribute 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  sheet  but  may 
actually  detract  from  the  usefulness  of 
the  untrimmed  edge  in  the  fabrication 
operation. 

As  if  competition  through  lower  rates 
for  sheets  drilled  with  useless  holes  were 
not  enough  of  a  cross  for  the  American 
acrylic  industry  to  bear,  additional  for- 
eign competition  in  the  American  market 
is  provided  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
practice  of  classifying  acrylic  sheet  as 
"flexiblesheet"  imder  item  771.42,  TSUS, 
and  by  accepting  a  misdescription  of 
acrylic  sheet  under  item  771.55  TSUS. 

In  view  of  the  nonspecific  descrip- 
tions that  will  be  accepted  by  Customs  in 
clearing  acrylic  sheet  through  the  U.S. 
ports,  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  exact 
figures  on  total  imports  of  acrylic  sheet 
are  available.  It  is  estimated  that  im- 
ports of  acrylic  sheet  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  18  million  poimds  in 
1974 — double  the  amoimt  imported  in 
1972.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  amount 
imported  in  1974,  approximately  11  mil- 
lion pounds  entered  the  United  States 
under  improper  classifications. 

The  nonspecificity  of  the  classifications 
under  which  the  bulk  of  acrylic  sheet  is 
being  imported  into  the  United  States- 
classifications  other  than  item  771.45, 
TSUS— makes  it  impossible  for  U.S. 
manufacturers  to  ascertain  the  extent  or 
character  of  acrylic  sheet  imports  into 
the  United  States  or  to  predict  what  fu- 
ture imports  may  be.  At  the  same  time, 
this  situation  permits  large  quantities  of 
unidentified  acrylic  sheet  to  enter  the 
United  States  from  coimtries  enjoying 
generalized  system  of  preference  status. 
The  resulting  market  situation  can  only 
be  described  as  chaotic  with  the  U.S. 
manufacturers  unable  to  gage  the  na- 
ture or  economic  base  of  their  foreign 
competition.  It  is  not  surprising  that  un- 
der these  conditions  large-scale  diunping 
of  acrylic  sheet  emanating  from  Japan 
has  imtil  recently  been  prevalent  and 
that  such  dumping  may  be  continuing. 

I  submit  that  an  administrative  prac- 
tice which  makes  it  impossible  for  per- 
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sons  vitally  affected  by  it  to  determine 
or  predict  the  status  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts governed  by  it  is  not  acceptable  un- 
der a  constitutional  system  based  on  the 
rule  of  law.  The  most  elementary  con- 
siderations of  due  process  require  that 
the  laws  of  trade  affecting  vital  interests 
of  American  citizens  be  understandable, 
certain  and  predictable.  Those  responsi- 
ble for  interpreting  the  tariff  schedules 
applicable  to  acryUc  sheet  had  a  path 
clearly  marked  for  them  in  item  771.45, 
TSUS.  Only  by  ignoring  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  words  and  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress have  they  been  able  to  place  acrylic 
sheet  in  obscure  "basket"  categories.  As 
a  result  of  this  emasculation  of  congres- 
sional intent,  foreign  producers  of  acrylic 
sheet  are  able  to  exploit  a  U.S.  market 
which  has  been  developed  slowly,  respon- 
sibly, and  at  great  expense  by  American 
producers. 

These  essentially  opportunistic  foreign 
producers  have  borne  none  of  the  ex- 
pense for  the  development  of  these  mar- 
kets and  assume  no  responsibility  for  the 
proper  use  of  acrylic  sheet  in  buildings, 
mass  transit,  aircraft,  motor  vehicles, 
and  other  regulated  end  uses  in  the 
United  States.  Such  competition  has 
already  resulted  in  serious  manufactur- 
ing cutbacks  in  the  acrylic  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  has  reduced  em- 
ployment in  acrylic  facilities  located  in 
my  district  and  in  acrylic  facilities  lo- 
cated in  New  England,  Kentudo^,  and 
Tennessee.  These  uiifair  competitive 
conditions  will  inevitaBly  lead  to  reduced 
investment  by  American  manufacturers 
in  research  and  development  of  both 
acrylic  technology  and  of  responsible, 
safe  end  uses  for  acrylic  products  in  the 
American  market. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  will  not 
provide  a  new  tariff  classification  for 
acrylic  sheet  or  result  in  a  lower  rate  for 
acrylic  sheet  properly  classified  under 
item  771.45,  TSUS.  This  bill  will  simply 
rescue  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
from  the  administrative  Interpretations 
and  practices  which  have  produced  in- 
tolerable confusion  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  total  derogation  of  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress.  American  indus- 
try cannot  meet  the  costs  of  basic  re- 
search, of  the  development  of  safety 
standards  for  appropriate  end  uses,  and 
of  compliance  with  environmental  stand- 
ards if  it  cannot  know  what  its  competi- 
tion is  and  will  be,  and  if  it  is  denied  the 
margin  of  protection  which  Congress  has 
clearly  and  explicitly  endeavored  to 
provide. 


INTRODUCING  A  BILL  ENTITLED 
"THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
SOCIAL  ACCOUNTING  ACT  OP  1977" 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OP   RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21.  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  I  have  titled  "The  Pull  Oppor- 
tunity and  Social  Accounting  Act  of 
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1977."  This  legislation  is  designed  to  give 
us  an  indepth  and  clear  look  at  how  well 
we  are  doing  in  our  efforts  to  provide  a 
decent  life  and  full  opportunity  for  all 
our  people. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  which  would  compile  the 
information  we  mast  have  from  all  levels 
of  Government,  and  advise  the  President 
on  setting  national  social  policies. 

Also,  it  would  require  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  social  health, 
outlining  progress  made,  listing  goals  for 
the  future,  and  laying  out  policies  for 
achieving  those  objectives. 

I  point  to  the  success  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1946  as  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  by 
the  Congress.  In  the  20  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  been  able  to  respond  to  every  change 
in  the  business  and  industrial  climate,  no 
matter  how  small,  and  this  responsive- 
ness is  what  I  think  is  needed  in  the  area 
of  social  change. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  work  of  Vice 
President  Walter  F.  Mondale  who,  as  a 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  pioneered  the 
concept  of  a  social  report  in  1967. 

I  present  a  copy  of  this  bill  for  the 
Record : 

H.R.  2354 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pull  Opportunity 
and  Social  Accounting  Act". 

DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  the  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  consistent  with  the 
primary  responsibilities  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector,  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  such  conditions  as  will 
give  every  American  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  decency  and  dignity,  and  to  provide  a  clear 
and  precise  picture  of  whether  such  condi- 
tions are  promoted  and  encouraged  In  such 
areas  as  health,  education,  and  training,  re- 
habilitation, housing,  vocational  opportuni- 
ties, the  arts  and  humanities,  and  special 
assistance  for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded, 
the  deprived,  the  abandoned,  and  the  crimi- 
nal, and  by  measuring  progress  In  meeting 
such  needs. 

SOCIAL    REPORT    OF   THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  20  of 
each  year  a  report  to  be  known  as  the  "social 
report,"  setting  forth  ( 1 )  the  overall  progress 
and  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  designed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  manner 
in  which  such  efforts  serve  to  meet  national 
social  needs  In  such  areas  as  health,  edu- 
cation and  training,  rehabilitation,  housing, 
vocational  opportunities,  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  special  assistance  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded,  the  deprived,  the 
abandoned,  and  the  criminal;  (2)  a  review  of 
State,  local  and  private  efforts  designed  to 
create  the  conditions  specified  In  section  2; 

(3)  current  and  foreseeable  needs  in  the 
areas  served  by  such  efforts  and  the  progress 
of  development  of  plans  to  meet  sucK  needs: 

(4)  programs  and  policies  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable;  and  (5)  a 
comprehensive  profile  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic  and   demographic   condition   of   the 
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American  people,  contrasting  these  condi- 
tions on  a  small  area  basis  and  targeting  the 
most  pressing  problems  In  terms  of  kind  of 
need,  magnitude  of  people  affected,  severity 
of  the  problem  and  geographic  locations  of 
the  most  heavily  Impacted  areas.  This  profile 
shall  be  presented  in  formats  usable  not  only 
by  professionals,  but  comprehensible  to  non- 
technical persons. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  social  report,  each  of  which 
shall  include  such  supplementary  or  revised 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  de- 
clared In  section  2. 

(c)  The  social  report,  and  all  supplemen- 
tary reports  transmitted  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to 
Congress. 

COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  ADVISERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  4(a).  There  Is  created  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the  Coun- 
cil). The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  four  of  which  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  person  who  as  a  result  of 
his  training,  experience,  and  attainments,  Is 
exceptionally  qualified  to  appraise  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Government  In  the  light 
of  the  policy  declared  In  section  2,  and  to 
formulate  and  recommend  programs  to  carry 
out  such  policy.  Each  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, other  than  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  by  section  5315 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
Vice  President  shall  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of,  such  specialists  and  other  experts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
Its  functions  under  this  Act,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and 
is  authorized,  subject  to  such  provisions,  to 
employ  such  other  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  social  report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation and  statistical  data  concerning 
developments  and  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2, 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  such  Information  and  data  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  In  section  2  and 
to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  developments  and 
programs; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  such  pol- 
icy, and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  priorities  for  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2  and  recommend  to  the  President 
the  most  efficient  way  to  allocate  Federal 
resources  and  the  level  of  government — 
Federal,  State,  or  local — best  suited  to  carry 
out  such  programs; 

(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
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respect  to  programs,  activities,  and  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  sec- 
tion 2  as  the  President  may  request;  and 
(6)  to  establish  an  ongoing  Information 
system  and  data  center  which  collects,  co- 
ordinates and  collates  data  from  any  and 
all  sources  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  measiu-e  the  social  condition 
of  the  United  States  population  at  the  small- 
est geographical  unit  currently  available. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  Information  or  data  developed  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  should  be  made  available  to  the 
States  and  localities  he  shall  provide  for  the 
timely  dissemination  of  such  Information 
and  data  to  such  States  and  localities. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  In  February  of  each 
year. 

(f )  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  The  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, labor  consumers.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  groups,  organizations, 
and  individuals  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(2)  The  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  use  the  Information  (includ- 
ing statistical  Information)  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  well  as  private  research 
agencies.  In  order  that  duplication  of  effort 
and  expenses  may  be  avoided. 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  Its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
(except  for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Council)  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the  salaries 
of  the  members  and  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Council,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding  $  in  the 
aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4.  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  ofiBce  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  22,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows : 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

military    procurement    authorizations 

for    fiscal    year     1978    for    weapons 

systems. 

224  Russell  Building 


{96 


ice 


ro  hold  hearings  on  pendi  ig  nomina- 
tions for  various  posltloni   In  the  De- 
partments of  the  Treasur '  and  HEW. 
2221  Dlrkfen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 


To  consider  S.  924,  to 

treatment    of    craft    and 
workers,  and  to  establish 
framework  for  collective 
the  construction  Industry 
Until  2  pjn.  4232 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
the  Bureau  of  Land 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Communications  Subcommlttc  e 


provlfe  for  equal 

industrial 

a  national 

b4rgalnlng  In 

T. 

Dirks  en  Building 


pro  )08ed 


yeir 


Manag  iment. 
Dlrki  en  Building 
Trani  portatlon 


To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  Into  domes- 
tic communication  comi  ion  carrier 
policies  (I.e.,  telephone,  computer, 
etc.). 

Commerce.    Science,    and    Trs^portatlon 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 


pr(  posing  reg- 
Cranjsporta- 
3.   292   and 


To  bold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the  air 
tlon   industry.   Including 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrk^n  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business 


10:00  ajn. 


I  mee  ting. 

S-  407  Capitol 


For(  stry 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
Istion,  to  amend  and  exter  d 
culture  and  Consimier  Pro  ection 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Agrlcif  ture 
land. 
Until :  noon  322  Russf  11  Building 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 


c  srtaln  pro- 
fu  ads  for  fls- 


To  hold  closed  hearings  on 
posed  reprogrammlng  of 
cal  year  1977. 

1223  Dlrks^n  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  projlosal  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  yei  r  1978  for 
elementary  and  secondary!  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Al  :alrs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406.  tt  e  proposed 
Community   Reinvestment   Act. 

5902  DlrkB^n  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Rej^arch    and 
Water  Resources 


19' 8 


To  hold  hearings  on  propose  i 
zatlons   for   fiscal    year    1 
Energy    Research    and 
Administration. 

3110Dlrks^ 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommltt*  e 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
to  authorize   funds  for 
assistance  and  contrlbutioi^ 
national  organizations 

4221  Dlrks^ 
Qovemmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on 
lations. 


Intergovernn  lental 


To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to 
authorization    of    CSovernitient 
grams  at  least  every  five 
posed  Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirkset  Building 


budg- 
1978  for 


legls- 
the  Agrt- 
Act, 
Berg- 


authorl- 

for   the 

Development 

Building 


legislation 

d^elopment 

to  Inter- 

Bulldlng 
Re- 


equire  re- 
pro- 
j^ars   (pro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strength- 
en U.8.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratlon  and  to  reorganize  certain  nu- 
clear export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

Until:  1  p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  consider  the  (nbmlnat  ions  of  James 
Oustave  Speth,  or-t«ie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  aJblembfer.of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Env^pd^nmental  Quality;  and 
Robert  ^JU^erbst.  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Pish  and  Wildlife;  and  to  resume 
consideration  of  bills  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (8.  261, 
252,253). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
school  assistance  In  Federally  affected 
areas  and  for  emergency  school  aid. 

8-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  existing 
alcohol    and    drug    abuse    education 
programs,  and  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  such  programs. 
Until:  12:30  p.m.    4232  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
Tilatory  reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,   Including   S.   292   and 
S.  689. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive   testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  oflBclals 
of  AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  8.  922  authorizing 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  U.S. 

Railway  Association,  and  on  funds  for 

the    Office    of    Rail    PubUc    Counsel 
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within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposal 
for  an  International  petroleum  trans- 
shipment port  and  storage  center  to 
be  located  on  the  Palau  DUtrlct,  West- 
em  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoxurces 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal   year   1976  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  826 

to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 

in  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 

a  coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  meet  with  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  to  discuss  pro- 
posed evaluation  by  OTA  of  the  Food 
and    Drug    Administration    ban    on 
Saccharin. 
Until:  12  noon        4232  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  bilateral   de- 
velopment assistance. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
higher   education,    welfare    programs, 
and  for  library  resources. 

8-128,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 
Banking,  Hovising,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  consideration  of  8.  69  and  92, 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH   25 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  bilateral  devel- 
opment assistance. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
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0:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,   and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   8.   292   and 
8.689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  exist- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education 
programs,  and  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  such  programs. 
Until  12:30  p.m.      1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,   to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
programs  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped,   and   for   occupational,    voca- 
tional, and  audit  education  programs. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,   Science,   and   Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and  Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To   hold    oversight   hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natxiral  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Government  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  8.  691  and  826, 

to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 

in  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 

a  coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Mary  Berry  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  HEW  for  Education, 
and  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Until  12  noon        4232  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  1977  from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 

Until  Noon.  1202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  8.  292  and 
8.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m.  » 

Appropriation 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of   Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (I.e.,  telephone,  computer, 
etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  29 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget      ^ 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimburse-      ^ 
ments  for  rural-health  care  clinics. 

322  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Indiistry,   Including  8.   292   and 
8.689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


8397 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,   to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  Linn  Haslam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  general  counsel.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Elsa  Allgood  Por- 
ter, of  Virginia,  and  Frank  Alan  Well, 
of  New  York,  each  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Joan 
Buckler  Claybrook,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and 
S.  826,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Energy  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
authorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  6  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf;  the  American  Printing  Rouse 
for  the  Blind;  Oallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

8-128,  Capitol 


8398 


troposed  budget 
1978  for  pub- 
Members  of 


Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommitt^ 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yedr 
lie  works  projects,  to  I  ear  : 
Ck>ngress  and  public  wl  ;nesses. 

Room  l|o  be  announced 

MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
Department    of   Agricijlture 
Secretary  Bergland. 

1224  Dfrksen  Building 
9:30  aju. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 


proposed  budg- 
1978  for  the 
to   hear 


ysar 


To  resiune  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
National  Park  Service. 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the 
tion   industry,   Includlig 
S.  689. 


proposed  budget 
1978  for  the 


yeur 


I>  rksen  Building 
Transportation 

proposing  reg- 

lir  transporta- 

S.   292   and 


10:00  a.m. 


6110  D)  rksen  BuUdnig 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Subcommittee  on 

Marketing  and  StabiUzktlon 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
of  flue-cured  tobacco 

322  Rlissell 


Forestry 
AgrictUtu^al  Production, 
of  Prices 
on  problems 
'armors. 

Building 


Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
the   Defense    Establishiient, 
congressional  witnesses 

1223  Difksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign   Operations   Subcoifmiittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea: 
eign  aid  programs,  to 
the  Export-Import  Bant 
Private  Investment 

1318  Difi:sen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 


To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
Social  and  Rehabilitati  )n 


Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittes 


To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates   for   fiscal 
public  works  projects, 
bers  of  Congress  and  public 
Room  to 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urb^n 
To  mark  up  S.  305,  to  req 
records,  and  to  prohibit 
of  overseas  bribes  by  anj 
concern. 

S302 
Energy  and  Natural 

Subcommittee  on  Public 
sources 

To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish 
partment  of  the  Interior 
Surface  Mining  Reclamttlon 
forcement  to  admlnlstei 
control  surface  coal 
3110 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subconunittee  on 
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Building 


Dlr  Lsen 


Intergove  nmental  Re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment   intelligence    activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine   the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until:   1  p.m.         3302  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  fear  1978 
for  the  defense  establishment,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     bearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    public    works    projects,    to   hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   National    Highway   Traffic   Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark   up  proposed   first   concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  consider  S.  365.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Energy  and   Natural  Resources 
Subcommittees  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 

To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    national    water 
policy    in    light    of    current    drought 
situations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49.  favoring 
international  agreement  to  a  treaty 
requiring  the  propagation  of  fen  inter- 
national environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  physical  environment. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    the    Office    of    Civil    Rights,    In- 
spector General,  Policy  Research,  and 
General   Management. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    public    works    projects,    to    hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subconmilttee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To   receive    a    briefing    (in    closed    ses- 
sion) from  officials  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  on  the  general  world 
situation. 

8-116,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   S.   292   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  propoped  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, 111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
367  RusseU  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil -shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL   4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory   reform   in    the   air   trans- 
portation  industry,   including   S.   292 
and  S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works   projects,   to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Budget  Committee 
To  markup  proposed  first  concurrent  res- 
olution   setting    forth    recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide  for 
interim  regulatory  reform  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federal  Communications 
CommlsElon,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Federal    Maritime    Commission,    and 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Approprations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works   projects,   to   hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
the  eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Budget  Committee 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  recommended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Maritime  Conunlssion. 
and  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation   Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil  shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   vear   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of  the  Interior,   to   hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal     year    1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 


8399 

Appropriatlors 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels   of   total   budget  outlays.   Fed- 
eral  revenues,   and   new  budget  au- 
thority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Human  Resotirces 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  benefits  from 
and  technological  uses  of  genetic 
engineerlng-Deoxyribonucleic  Acid 
(DNA)  research. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory   reform   in   the   air   trans- 
portation  industry,    including   S.   292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Bull  dine; 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  water 
policy  in  view  of  current  drought  situ- 
ations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flsrcal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,   and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126.  to  establish 
an  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 

111.  V 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbai 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiosed 
and  community  development 
tlon  with  a  view  to  repc  rtlng 
recommendations     then  on 
Budget  Committee  by  Mt  y 
6302 


Diicsen 


i  managem  ent 


to  establish 
of  oil  and 
Continental 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearing^  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

236  Ri^U  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource  s 
To  resume  hearings  on  S. 
a  policy  for  the 
natural  gas  in  the  Oute ' 
Shelf. 

3110  Dlr|sen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold  hearings   to 
mental  accounting  and 
tices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dir^n  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
HDD-Independent  Agencies 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimate  for  fiscal  year 
Department    of   Housing 
Development,  to  hear  pul  lie 
1318 


exai  line 


govem- 
aiiditlng  prac- 


prc  posed ' 


Subcommittee 

budget 

1978  for  the 

and    Urban 

witnesses. 

Building 


'■  Dirl  sen 


APRIL  20 


9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Woris 
Water  Resources  Subcommltt*  e 
To  continue  hearings  on  the 
placement  of  Locks  and  : 
111. 

4200  Dirlfsen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 


Dim 


pn  posed 


To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Department  of   the  Interior 
lated    agencies,    to   bear 
nesses. 


Dirk  sen 


pri  »posed 


1114 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  continue  hearings  on 
ing  and  community  develc^ment 
lation  with  a  view  to 
recommendations 
Budget  Committee  by 
6302 


there<  n 
Mt  y 


Dirk  sen 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  bn  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  pafety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Rusiell  Building 


10:00  a.m. 


APRIL   21 


Appropriations 
Interior  Subcon^nittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department   of   the   Integer 
lated    agencies,    to    hear 
nesses. 

1114Dlrk4en 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on 
and  community  developnlent 
tlon  with  a  view  to 
recommendations      thereoki 
Budget  Committee  by  Ma' 

6302  Dlrki  en  Building 


propo  ied 


Affairs 

housing 

leglsla- 

its  final 

to     the 

15. 

Building 


proposed  re- 
26,  Alton, 


budg- 
1978  for  the 
and  re- 
public  wit- 


Building 
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to     the 

16. 

Building 


prc^josed  budg- 
1978  for  the 
and  re- 
public   wit- 

BuUding 
Affairs 

bousing 

leglsla- 

Its  final 

to     the 


15. 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consxmier  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

I         3302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations     thereon     to     the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To   hold   hearings   on   the  problems  of 
small  business  as  they  relate  to  prod- 
uct liability. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1976  for 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

6110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consxuner  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  402,  the  proposed 
National  Product  LiabUlty  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
APRIL  29 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcotnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  3 

10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

l^ansportatlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  16. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation   amending    the   Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

liiAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
TO  consider  allnroposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurls'dlctlcn  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to   examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
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DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 


MAY  24 


Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  hold  hearings   to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 


MAY  26 


Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesdai^,  March  22, 1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Raffetto,  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church,  Croom,  Md..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  the  protector  of  all  that  trust 
In  Thee,  without  whom  nothing  is 
strong,  nothing  is  holy;  increase  and 
multiply  upon  us  Thy  mercy,  that,  Thou 
being  our  ruler  and  guide,  we  may  so 
pass  through  things  temporal,  that  we 
finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESmENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  March  18.  1977.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1746.  An  act  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 


REV.  EDWARD  C.  RAFFETTO 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  have  my  good  friend  and  con- 
stituent. Father  Edward  C.  Raffetto. 
with  us  today  to  deliver  the  prayer. 

Father  Raffetto  has  served  since  1970 
as  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  parish  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.  This  historical 
parish  has  offered  worship  according  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  continu- 
ously since  1674.  It  encompasses  90  miles 
of  rural  country  and  has  buildings  both 
In  Croom,  Md.,  which  was  built  In  1732, 
and  Brandsrwine  which  was  begun  as  a 
mission  in  1916. 

Father     RafTetto     graduated     from 


Georgetown  University,  attended  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  and 
graduated  from  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Elizabeth  Dixon 
Purnell  of  Owings  Mills,  Md.  Father 
Raffetto  and  Lisa  are  deeply  concerned 
with  their  parishioners  and  are  very 
active  in  their  community. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have  received 
a  great  blessing  from  his  words.  I  wel- 
come Father  Raffetto  and  his  family  and 
thank  him  for  his  inspiring  Invocation. 


PAY  AND  OTHER  INCREASES 
SHOULD  BE  SUBJECT  TO  VOTE  OF 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  will  not  know,  until  it  is  called 
to  their  attention  by  their  aides,  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
last  week  raised  the  allowable  salary 
limit  for  our  438  administrative  assist- 
ants to  about  $47,500.  The  reason  they 
will  not  know  Is  that  they  will  not,  as 
usual,  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 

This,  of  course,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  current  House  standards 
which  have  produced  a.  $13,000  pay  raise 
without  a  vote,  an  unjustified  $5,000 
increase  in  House  accounts  without  a 
separate  vote,  and  soaring  committee 
budgets. 

The  American  public  does  not  have 
confidence  in  us.  It  does  not  under- 
stand our  callous  disregard  for  the  nice- 
ties of  allowing  House  Members  to  vote 
on  these  various  adventures  which  may 
be  warranted,  but  are  popularly  per- 
ceived as  rapes  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  believe  the  committee's  decision  re- 
flects discredit  on  all  of  us.  As  long  as 
we  allow  the  committee  to  act  for  us 
without  a  vote  of  the  House,  it  will 
exercise  that  privilege.  And  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  embarrassed. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
APPROVING  CERTAIN  PROSPEC- 
TUSES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

March  15,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  0'NEn.L,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing prospectuses  on  Febraury  9,  1977: 

LEASE    RENEWALS 

1833  Kalakaua  Avenue,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

4040  North  Fairfax  Drive.  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia. 

1821  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia. 

11(b)     RESOLUTIONS 

San  Jose,  California. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  T.  "Bizz"  Johnson. 

Chairman. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  REFORMS 
IN  U.S.  ELECTION  SYSTEM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  95-106) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, which  was  read  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  House  Administration,  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  on  Post  Ot&ce  and 
Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  my 
recommendations  for  reforms  in  our  Na- 
tion's election  system. 

The  Vice  President  and  I  have  devel- 
oped these  proposals  in  order  to  meet 
our  commitment  to  the  American  people 
to  work  toward  an  electoral  process 
which  Is  open  to  the  participation  of  all 
our  citizens,  which  meets  high  ethical 
standards,  and  which  operates  in  an  effi- 
cient and  responsive  manner.  I  know 
that  you  In  the  Congress  share  these 
goals,  and  I  applaud  your  efforts  which 
are  already  underway  to  achieve  them. 

VOTER  REGISTRATION 

My  first  proposal,  and  the  one  chi 
which  I  am  proposing  a  specific  bill  to 
the  Congress,  Is  designed  to  open  up  our 
system  of  voter  registration. 

The  basis  of  our  democratic  system  Is 
the  right  of  every  eligible  citizen  to  vote. 
In  the  200  years  of  its  history,  this  Na- 
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This  system  of  election-day  registra- 
tion is  already  employed  In  a  number  of 
States,  and  the  record  shows  that  it  has 
usually  Increased  voter  participation 
without  increasing  voter  fraud.  Four  out 
of  five  States  with  the  highest  voter 
turnout  rates  in  the  1976  election  per- 
mitted citizens  to  register  and  vote  on 
election  day. 

CAMPAIGN    FINANCING 

My  second  recommendation  deals 
with  the  way  in  which  we  pay  the  costs 
of  Congressional  campaigns. 

In  1974,  Congress  took  the  historic 
step  of  establishing  a  system  of  public 
financing  for  Presidential  primary  and 
general  elections.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
extend  this  Important  reform  to  cam- 
paigns for  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  record  of  the  first  pubUcly  fi- 
nanced Presidential  campaign  has 
demonstrated  that  public  financing  is 
workable  and  widely  accepted  by  the 
American  people.  Public  financing  of 
candidates  not  only  minimizes  even  the 
appearance  of  obligation  to  special  in- 
terest contributors,  but  also  provides  an 
opportunity  for  qualified  persons  who 
lack  funds  to  seek  public  office.  It  would 
be  a  tragic  irony  if  the  1974  law.  which 
reduced  the  pressure  special  interests 
could  place  on  Presidential  candidates, 
increased  the  pressures  on  candidates  for 
Congress  as  the  large  contributors  look 
for  new  means  of  gaining  influence  with 
their  political  funds. 

The  method  we  select  should  allow 
each  American  the  option  of  deciding 
whether  to  participate  in  public  funding. 
The  check-off  provision  on  the  income 
tax  form  accomplishes  this  goal  for 
Presidential  campaign  financing.  The 
check-off  method  should  also  be  used 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  support 
Congressional  candidates. 

Congress  is  best  suited  to  decide  on 
an  exact  formula  for  financing  cam- 
paigns. However,  I  believe  there  are 
several  features  which  should  be  part 
of  any  plan: 

First,  the  plan  should  require  that 
candidates  demonstrate  substantial  pub- 
lic support  before  they  get  public  funds 
to  help  finance  their  campaigns.  This 
would  guard  against  frivolous  candidates 
depleting  the  limited  public  funds  avail- 
able. The  matching  formula  in  the  Presi- 
dential primaries  provided  a  successful 
link  between  total  public  fimds  received 
and  a  candidate's  ability  to  demonstrate 
citizen  support  through  small  private 
donations. 

Second,  the  limit  on  overall  expendi- 
tures should  not  be  excessively  low  so 
as  to  prevent  an  adequate  presentation 
of  candidates  and  their  platforms  to  the 
people. 

Third,  we  should  ensure  that  candi- 
dates who  accept  public  financing  are 
not  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  opponents  who  have 
extraordinarily  abundant  private  funds. 
Under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
if  a  candidate  refuses  to  accept  public 
financing,  then  no  limitation  can  be  im- 
posed on  the  amount  of  personal  or  other 
private  funds  which  may  be  spent  on  the 
campaign.  But  if  a  less  wealthy  opponent 
does  accept  public  financing,   stricter 
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spending  limits  would  be  imposed  on  him 
than  on  his  opponent.  I  hope  Congress 
will  address  this  problem. 

Fourth,  I  favor  the  broadest  possible 
appUcation  of  public  financing.  It  should 
apply  to  primaries  as  well  as  general 
elections.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
soon  to  pass  legislation  so  that  public 
financing  can  be  available  for  the  1978 
Congressional  campaigns.  It  is  important 
to  begin  now  with  public  financing  for 
general  elections,  even  If  a  plan  for 
primaries  cannot  be  adopted  this  year. 

STRENGTHENINC   THE    FEDERAL    ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN   ACT 

While  public  financing  of  the  last 
Presidential  election  was  highly  success- 
ful, my  third  suggestion  is  for  certain 
modifications  which  our  experience  has 
shown  could  make  the  system  work  even 
better. 

We  noticed,  for  example,  that  there 
was  less  activity  than  in  the  past  at  the 
state  and  local  level  during  the  general 
election  campaign.  Opportunities  should 
be  available  for  more  grass-roots  par- 
ticipation on  Presidential  races.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  allowing  Presi- 
dential candidates  to  designate  one  com- 
mittee in  each  state  to  raise  and  spend  a 
limited  amount  of  money  for  campaign 
activities  within  the  state.  A  reasonable 
limit  for  this  activity  might  be  2<i  per 
eUgible  voter.  Such  committees  could  be 
allowed  to  delegate  spending  authority 
to  local  committees,  but  they  should  still 
be  responsible  for  reporting  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  Also,  when  Con- 
gressional candidates  mention  in  their 
advertising  the  Presidential  nominee  of 
their  party,  the  expenditure  should  not 
have  to  be  reported  by  the  Presidential 
candidate. 

Another  useful  change  would  be  to 
grant  Presidential  candidates  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  cover  the  great  costs  of 
complying  with  election  laws — for  ex- 
ample, filing  the  many  necessary  finan- 
cial reports.  We  should  prohibit  the  pri- 
vate raising  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 
We  could  also  simplify  tiie  reporting 
of  contributions  and  expenditures  by  di- 
recting the  Federal  Election  Commission 
to  establish  common  reporting  and  ac- 
counting systems  to  be  used  by  all 
candidates. 

Finally,  we  must  clarify  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
delegate  selection  process.  Contributions 
to  delegates,  or  candidates  for  delegate, 
should  be  charged  against  a  Presidential 
candidate  only  when  such  delegates  are 
pledged  to  the  specific  candidate.  Also,  a 
delegate's  exoenses  for  attending  a  con- 
vention should  not  be  considered  as  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  for  the  candi- 
date he  or  she  supports. 

DIRECT    POPTTLAR    ELECTION    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 

My  fourth  recommendation  Is  that  the 
Congress  adopt  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President. 

Such  an  amendment,  which  would 
abolish  the  Electoral  College,  will  insiu-e 
that  the  candidate  chosen  by  the  voters 
actually  becomes  President.  Under  the 
Electoral  CoUege,  it  is  always  possible 
that  the  wmner  of  the  popular  vote  will 
not  be  elected.  This  has  already  hap- 
pened in  three  elections.  1824.  1876.  and 
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1888.  In  the  last  election,  the  result  could 
have  been  changed  by  a  small  shift  of 
votes  in  Ohio  and  Hawaii,  despite  a  pop- 
ular vote  difference  of  1.7  miUion. 

I  do  not  recommend  a  Constitutional 
amendment  lightly.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment process  must  be  reserved  for  an 
issue  of  overriding  governmental  signif- 
icance. But  the  method  by  which  we  elect 
our  President  is  such  an  issue. 

I  will  not  be  proposing  a  specific  direct 
election  amendment.  I  prefer  to  allow 
the  Congress  to  proceed  with  Its  work 
without  the  interruption  of  a  new 
proposal. 

POLITICAL   RIGHTS    OF   FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

My  fifth  and  final  recommendation 
concerns  the  political  rights  of  federal 
employees. 

Over  2.8  million  federal  employees,  in- 
cludmg  postal  workers  and  workers  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  are  now  denied 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
electoral  process.  Unlike  other  Ameri- 
cans, they  cannot  run  as  a  partisan 
candidate  for  any  public  office,  cannot 
hold  party  office,  and  cannot  even  do  vol- 
unteer work  in  a  partisan  political  cam- 
paign. 

I  favor  revising  the  Hatch  Act  to  free 
those  federal  employees  not  in  sensitive 
positions  from  these  restrictions.  There 
should  be  exceptions  for  those  employees 
who  must  retain  both  the  appearance 
and  the  substance  of  impartiality.  For 
employees  in  such  sensitive  positions  who 
are  not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
restrictions  on  political  activity  are  nec- 
essary. Acting  on  standards  prescribed 
by  Congress,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion should  determine  which  positions 
should  be  treated  as  sensitive  in  all  rel- 
evant government  agencies. 

Under  such  a  Hatch  Act  revision,  the 
vast  majority  of  federal  employees  would 
be  able  to  participate  in  federal,  state 
and  local  elections  and  other  political 
functions.  But,  federal  employees  have 
a  special  obligation  not  to  abuse  their 
public  service  responsibility.  I  favor 
strong  penalties  for  any  federal  employee 
who  attempts  to  mfiuence  or  coerce  an- 
other federal  employee  into  political 
activity,  or  who  engages  in  political 
activity  while  on  the  job.  I  also  favor 
maximum  reliance  on  a  strong  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  vigorously  pros- 
ecute employees  who  violate  regulations 
against  this  kind  of  behavior. 

JniMY  Carter. 

The  White  House.  March  22,  1977. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  95-107) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  my  letters  to  the  Speaker  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  I  stated  that  my  advisers  were 
reviewing    a    report    on    international 


broadcasting  in  compliance  with  Section 
403  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Year  1977.  That  review 
is  now  finished. 

This  Administration  firmly  supports 
U.S.  international  broadcasting  as  part 
of  our  commitment  to  the  freer  fiow  of 
information  and  ideas.  Among  the  most 
valuable  instruments  we  have  for  this 
purpose  are  our  mternational  radios — 
the  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  and  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  (RFE/RD  — 
which  for  many  yedrs  have  been  a  vital 
part  of  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  My  re- 
view of  the  U.S.  international  broadcast- 
ing effort  has  led  me  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  are  reflected  in  the 
attached  report: 

(1)  Present  U.S.  international  broad- 
cast transmission  facilities  are  inade- 
quate; 16  additional  250  kilowatt  trans- 
mitters for  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are  needed  by 
VOA  and  RFE/RL  and  can  be  installed 
in  a  period  of  3  to  5  years: 

(2)  There  is  no  significant  unused 
transmitter  capacity  available  for  shar- 
ing among  U.S.  broadcasters  or  between 
U.S.  and  other  Western  broadcasters; 

(3)  A  comprehensive  outline  of  U.S. 
worldwide  broadcasting  needs  indicates 
a  requirement  for  12  additional  VOA 
transmitters  for  broadcast  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  beyond  those  Mquired  for  Euro- 
pean broadcasts; 

(4)  Extending  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting-type  transmissions  to  other 
nations  where  access  to  information  is 
restricted  would  be  highly  impractical 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

This  report  is  transmitted  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-350,  and 
I  believe  that  implementation  of  its  rec- 
ommendations can  assure  the  United 
States  of  effective  broadcasting  programs 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1977. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H  R 
4250.  COLLECnVE  BARGAINING 
AND  SITUS  PICKETING  PROTEC- 
■nON  FOR  CRAFT  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKERS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
fRept.  95-102) ,  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res. 
423 )  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
4250,  collective  bargainmg  and  situs 
picketing  protection  for  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H  R 
5040,  AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  95-103),  on  the  resolution  (H 
Res.  424)  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  5040.  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State  for 


fiscal  year  1977.  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

"The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  88] 
Andrews,  N.C.    Foley  pike 

Andrews,  Fountain  Qulllen 

N.  Dak.  Glaimo  Robinson 

Beilenson  Harsha  Roe 

Blaggi  Heckler  Rancalio 

Brodhead  Heftel  Ruppe 

Biirton.  John     Hubbard  Scheuer 

Cederberg  Jeffords  sisk 

Clay  Kemp  Staggers 

Cornwell  Leggett  Stokes 

Coughlin  Luken  Teague 

Dent  Mllford  Tucker 

Derwinski  Moffett  UdaU 

Diggs  Moorhead,  Pa.    Ullman 

Drinan  Murphy,  N.Y.     Wiggins 

English  Ottinger  Young.  Alaska 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  385 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5045,  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  mav  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  reix»rt  on 
H.R.  5045,  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  imder  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed 
of.  the  Chair  wijjf then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedmgs  were  postponed. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TECHNI- 
CAL AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3437)  to  make  certain  technical 
and  miscellaneous  amendments  to  pro- 
visions relating  to  vocational  education 
contained  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1976.  as  amended. 
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The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJH.  3437 

A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
cellaneous  amendments  to 
lating  to  vocational  education 
In  the  Education  Amendmen  s 


and  mis- 
p^ovlslona  re- 
contalned 
of  1976 


Vo<fitlonal  Edu- 

by  striking 

lieu  thereof 

out   "$l,- 

hereof  "$1,- 

;  is  amended 

(2)  and 

admlnis- 

programs 

in  effect  on 
section  204 
>ndments  of 
sy  inserting 


he 
tlereof: 


fis<al 


anl 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat  '■  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unii  td  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  rhat  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  19621  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Section  102(a)  of  the 
cation  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
out  "$1,325,000'  and  Inserting  ir 
"Sl.325.000.000",  and  by  striking 
485,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
485.000,000". 

(2)  Section  102(d)  of  such  Ac 
by  Inserting  "and"  after  paragrkph 
by  striking  out  ";  and,  (4)   Stttte 
tration  of  vocational  educatloipa 
assisted  under  this  Act". 

(3)  Section  103(a)(1)(A)   (as 
October   12,    1976,   pursuant   to 
(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Education  Am 
1976)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
"(b)(1)"  Immediately  after  "161 

(4)  (A)  Section  103(a)(1)(B) 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
tence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
ginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1979, 
of  Indian  Affairs  shall  expend 
equal  to  the  amount  made 
this  subparagraph  to  pay  a  part 
of  programs  funded  under  this 
During  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
this    subparagraph,   the    Bureaij 
Affairs  shall  expend  no  less  than 
expended   during   the   prior 
vocational  education  programs, 
activities.  The  Cooamlasloner 
mlssloner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall 
pare  a  plan  for  the  expendltio^e 
made   available  and  for  the 
programs  assisted  under  this 
Upon  the  completion  of  a  joint 
expenditure  of  these  funds  and 
tlon  of  the  programs,  the 
assume  responsdbility  for  the 
of  the  program,  with  the  assistance 
sultatlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 

(B)  Section    103(a)  (1)(B)( 
Act    Is    further    amended    by 
"which  has  contracted"  In  the 
and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
eligible  to  contract". 

(C)  Section  103(c)(1)(B)   of 
amended  by  inserting  "the 
ana  Islands,"  Immediately  after 
Islands,"  in  both   places  where 
occurs. 

(5)  (A)  Section  105(a)  (20)  of 
amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph"   and    inserting   In   1 
"clauses  of  this  sentence". 

(B)  Section  106(d)(4)(A)  of 
amended  by  inserting  "special 
after   "vocational   rehabilitation, 

(8)  (A)   The  first  sentence  of 
(f)(1)   of  such  Act  is  amended 
out  "$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "$10; 
fiscal  year  1982". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of 
(f)  (1)  of  such  Act  iB  amended 
Immediately  after  "State  advisor  ' 
the  following:    "from  amovmts 
such  advisory  coimclls  In 
the  method  for  allotment  contained 
tlon  103(a)(2),". 

(C)  The  third  sentence  of  secton 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Ins  (rtlng 
Northern    Mariana    Islands,"    lipmi 
after  "American  Samoa,' 


(ill) 


fiist 


191 12 


accor(  ance 


su;h 


(7)  Section  106(a)(8)  of  _ 
amended  by  Inserting  ")"  after  ' 
part  6  of  this  part". 

(8)  Section  107(a)(1)  (as  in 
tober  12, 1976,  pursuant  to  section 
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ill)  of  such 
last  sen- 
■Be- 
the  Bureau 
an   amount 
ava  lable  under 
of  the  cents 
su  bparagraph. 
covered  by 
of   Indian 
the  amount 
year   on 
^srvlces,  and 
the  Com- 
Jodntly  pre- 
of  funds 
evaluation  of 
su  ^paragraph. 
]  )lan  for  the 
bhe  evalxia- 
Commls  sloner  shall 
adi|ilnlstratlon 
and  con- 
Affairs.", 
of    such 
striking    out 
sentence 
"which    Is 


Norl  tjem 


uch  Act  is 
Marl- 
•the  Virgin 
that  term 


tuch  Act  is 

claufes  of  this 

u    thereof 

I  uch  Act  is 
iducatlon," 

lectlon  106 

jy  striking 

and  by 

,•00,000    for 


lection   106 
inserting 
councils" 
plotted  to 
with 
In  sec- 


105(f) 
the 
edlately 


Act    l8 
mder  sub- 


eflict 


on  Oc- 

204(a)(2) 


(A)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  "in  which  the  plan 
U  submitted",  .and  In  the  fifth  sentence 
thereof  by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(A)",  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)",  and  by 
striking  out  "(c)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(C)". 

(9)  Sections  110(a)  and  110(b)  (1)  of  such 
Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  each  State's  allotment 
under  section  103  from  appropriations  made 
under  section  102(a)  shall  be  used  to  pay 
up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  programs, 
services,  and  activities  under  subpart  2  and 
of  program  Improvement  and  supportive 
services  under  subpart  3  for  handicapped 
persons. 

"(b)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  20 
per  centum  of  each  State's  allotment  under 
section  103  from  appropriations  made  under 
section  102(a)  shall  be  used  to  pay  up  to  60 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  under  subpart  2  and  of 
program  improvement  and  supportive  serv- 
ices under  subpart  3  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons (other  than  handicapped  persons),  for 
persons  who  have  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  and  for  providing  stipends  author- 
ized under  section   120(b)(1)(G).". 

(10)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  For  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  16  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 103  from  appropriations  made  under 
section  102(a)  shall  be  used  to  pay  up  to  60 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  programs,  services, 
and  activities  under  subpart  2  and  of  pro- 
gram Improvement  and  supportive  services 
under  subpart  3  for  (1)  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
enrolled  In  organized  programs  of  study  for 
which  credit  is  given  toward  an  associate  or 
other  degree,  but  which  programs  are  not 
designed  as  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree 
programs,  and  (2)  persons  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market,  or  are  unemployed, 
or  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school 
and  who  are  not  described  In  paragraph 
(1).". 

(11)  Section  111(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "equal  to"  In  the 
first  place  where  that  term  occurs  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed"  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "Islands"  the 
following:  ",  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,". 

(12)  Section  111(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sections"  and  by 
striking  out  "vocational  education  pro- 
grams" and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  under  subpart 
2  and  program  improvement  and  supportive 
services  under  subpart  3". 

(13)  Section  111(a)(1)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "described  In  sec- 
tions 122(f),  133(b),  and  140"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "provided  in  accordance  with 
sections  122(f).  132(b),  and  140(b)(2)". 

(14)  Section  111(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  clause  (C) 
as  clause  (D),  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
clause  (B),  and  by  inserting  immediately 
below  clause  (B)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(C)  a  part  of  the  costs  of  supervision  and 
administration  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams by  an  eligible  recipient,  except  that 
such  payment  shall  not  exceed  a  percentage 
of  such  costs  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
total  costs  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram of  such  eligible  recipient  paid  for  from 
this  section;  and" 

(15)  Section  111(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  In  addition,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay,  from  each  State's  allotment  under 


section  103  from  appropriations  made  under 
section  102(a),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  State  adminis- 
tration of  such  plans.". 

(16)  (A)  Section  111(a)  (2)  (B)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  1978"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which 
reliable  data  is  available  preceding  fiscal  year 
1978". 

(B)  Section  120(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "vocational 
education  programs"  the  following:  "and 
other  programs,  services,  and  activities  oper- 
ated". 

(17)  (A)  Section  120(b)(1)  of  siich  Aot  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (L) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  (M)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clauses : 

"(N)  provision  of  vocational  training 
through  arrangements  with  private  voca- 
tional training  Institutions  where  such  pri- 
vate institutions  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
State  plan,  and  can  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  at  a  lesser  cost,  or  can 
provide  equipment  or  services  not  available 
in  public  Institutions;  and 

"(O)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
111,  the  costs  of  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  education  programs  by 
eligible  recipients,  and  State  administration 
of  the  five-year  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  107  and  of  the  annual  program  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  108.  except 
that  not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  payments  deternUned  under  sec- 
tion 111  for  such  purposes  shall  be  made 
from  grants  under  this  subpart." 

(B)  Section  122  (g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "used  for  purposes  of  this 
section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "made 
available  under  this  section  to  accommodate 
students  In  nonprofit  private  schools" 

(C)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph  (6), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (6)  of  such  section  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  subect  to  the  provisions  of  section 
111,  the  costs  of  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  programs  by 
eligible  recipients,  and  State  administration 
of  the  five-year  plan  submitted  ptjrsuant 
to  section  107  and  of  the  anniial  program 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section  108,  ex- 
cept that  not  more  than  20  per  centimi  of 
the  amount  of  payments  determined  under 
section  111  for  such  purposes  shall  be  made 
from  grants  under  this  subpart.". 

(18)  (A)  Section  131(a)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "coordination"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "coordinating". 

(B)  That  portion  of  section  132(a)  of  such 
Act  preceding  paragraph  (1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Funds  available  to  the  States 
under  section  130(a)  may  be  used  for  con- 
tracts by  State  research  coordinating  units 
pursuant  to  comprehensive  plans  of  program 
improvement  for  the  support  of  exemplary 
and  Innovative  programs,  Including — ". 

(C)  Section  132(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Federal 
funds"  the  following:  "made  available  under 
this  section  to  accommodate  students  in  non- 
profit private  schools". 

(19)  That  portion  of  section  133(a)  of  such 
Act  preceding  paragraph  a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  133.  (a)  Funds  available  to  the  States 
under  section  130(a)  may  be  used  for  con- 
tracts by  State  research  coordinating  units 
pursuant  to  comprehensive  plans  of  program 
improvement  for  the  support  of  curriculum 
development  projects.  Including — '. 

(20)  Section     134(a)     of    such    Act    is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "shall  Include" 
and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "shall  Include 
one  or  more  of  the  following  activities". 

(21)  Section  161(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  112"  and 
by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  112  (b)". 

(22)  Section  161(a)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strLklng  out  "October  1,  1977" 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1978". 

(23)  Section  161(b)  (1)  (as  in  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1976,  pursuant  to  section  204(a) 
(2)(B)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "in  effect"  in  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  "on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976  and",  and  in  clause  (B)  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1977"  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu   thereof   "September   30,    1978". 

(24)  (A)  Section  162(b)(4)(A)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "special  edu- 
cation," after  "vocational  rehabilitation,". 

(B)  Section  162(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  National  Council  may  accept  gifts  If 
the  acceptance  of  such  gifts  vrill  better  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
section.". 

(25)  Sections  191  and  192  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "part"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subpart",  and  such 
section  191  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "August  2"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"August  12". 

(26)  (A)  Section  195(7)  of  .such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "crippled"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "orthopedically  im- 
paired" and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"impaired  persons"  the  following:  ",  or  per- 
sons with  specific  learning  disabilities,". 

(B)  Section  195(8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "the  Northern  Mariana  Islands," 
Immediately  after   "American  Samoa,". 

(27)  Section  196(16)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "designating"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "designing". 

(28)  (A)  Section  107(b)(4)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by  inserting  "special  edu- 
cation," after  "vocational  rehabilitation,". 

(B)  Section  603(5)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  by  inserting  "special  education," 
after  "vocational  rehabilitation,". 

(29)  Section  203  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  Section  104  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968  is  amended  by 


adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  '(as  such  Act  will  be  in  effect 
on  October  1, 1977)'. 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  Octo- 
ber 1, 1977.". 

(30)  The  first  sentence  of  section  523(b) 
(2)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1979"  and  by  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1980"  and  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1980"  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "September  30,  1981".  The  first  sen- 
tence of  such  section  523(b)(2)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  which 
appears  after  "under  this  section". 

(31)  (A)  Section  523(b)  (3)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1976  is  amended  by 
striking  "section"  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section concerning  the  National  Institute  of 
Education",  and  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  is  amended  by  striking  "October  l, 
1979"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1981". 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  take  effect  on  and  after 
October  1, 1977. 

Sec.  2.  Except  where  otherwise  specifically 
Indicated,  any  reference  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  means  such  Act  as  In  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3437  contains  tech- 
nical amendments  and  some  minor  sub- 
stantive amendments  to  the  Public  Law 
we  passed  last  year  amending  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963. 

Almost  all  of  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  bill  correct  printing  or  cler- 
ical errors  which  appear  in  the  public 
law,  or  delay  the  submission  date  for  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

The  one  susbtantive  area  which  the  bill 
deals  with  is  the  question  of  how  much 
in  Federal  funds  ought  to  be  used  for 
paying  for  State  and  local  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  programs. 


The  1976  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  are  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  October  1, 1977.  These  amend- 
ments require  States  to  match  with  State 
funds  any  Federal  funds  which  are  used 
for  State  administration  of  the  program. 
They  also  hmit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  this  purpose  to  no  more  than  $25 
million  a  year. 

H.R.  3437  removes  the  $25  million 
limitation,  but  continues  the  requirement 
that  the  States  must  match  these  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  will  mean  that  by  1980 
each  Federal  dollar  used  for  State  ad- 
ministration will  have  to  be  matched  by 
a  State  dollar.  We  believe  that  this 
matching  requirement  will  serve  as  a 
sufficient  check  on  States  which  want,  to 
use  unduly  large  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Regarding  local  administration,  the 
1976  amendments  would  have  repealed 
the  authority  for  Federal  funds  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bill  before 
us  today  restores  that  authority,  but  for- 
bids any  local  school  district  or  com- 
munity college  from  using  more  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  local  administration  than 
it  is  receiving  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
total  support  of  its  program. 

This  means  that  if  a  school  district  re- 
ceived 10  percet  of  its  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  from  the  Federal  Government, 
it  can  pay  for  up  to  10  percent  of  its  cost 
of  local  administration  from  these  Fed- 
eral funds. 

To  summarize,  the  bill  increases  the 
flexibility  States  will  have  in  using 
Federal  funds  for  administration,  but  it 
contains  suflBcient  safeguards  against  an 
undue  use  of  these  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  few  tables 
showing  the  percentages  of  their  total 
Federal  vocational  education  expendi- 
tures and  their  total  State  and  local  voca- 
tional expenditures  States  are  using 
to  support  State  and  local  administra- 
tion. Table  I  shows  the  amounts  and  per- 
centages used  for  State  administration. 
Table  II  shows  the  amounts  and  percent- 
ages for  local  administration. 

The  tables  follow: 


TABLE  I.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


Expend!-  Percent 

tures  of  total 

(or  State  State/local 

adminis-  vocational 

tration  education 

from  State/  expendi- 

State                        local  funds  tures 

Alabama $1,063,357  2.8 

Alaska 128,110  2.3 

Arizona 263,652  1.2 

Arkansas 275,412  1.1 

California 0  0 

Colorado 148,907  .4 

Connecticut _    2,089,668  5.3 

Delaware 210,981  2.1 

Florida 306,212  .1 

Georgia 944,960  1.8 

Hawaii 163.309  1.9 

Idaho 614,698  .4 

Illinois.. 974,197  3.9 

Indiana 445,608  2.5 

Iowa 636,885  1.4 

Kansas.._ 262,296  1.3 

Kentucky 3,335,515  9.8 

Louisiana 440,000  1  1 

Maine 241,333  2.5 

Maryland 535,388  .8 

Massachusetts 234,537  .1 

Michigan 667,703  .6 


Expendi- 
tures 
for  State 
adminis 


Percent 
of  total 
Federal 
tration  vocational 
from  education 
expendi- 
tures 


Federal 
funds 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 
for  State 
adminis- 
tration 


Percent 
of  total 
vocational 
education 
expendi- 
tures 


Jl,  399,  501 

12.3 

$2, 462, 858 

253, 559 

18.5 

381,669 

858,  757 

14.1 

1, 122, 409 

763, 017 

11.6 

1, 038, 429 

6, 370, 080 

8.1 

6,370,080 

1,201,710 

16.7 

1,350,617 

655, 931 

9.8 

2,745,599 

268, 848 

17.0 

479, 829 

4, 389, 491 

22.0 

4,695,703 

919, 620 

6.6 

1, 864, 580 

141, 874 

5.3 

305,183 

0 

0 

614,698 

1, 305, 243 

10.1 

2,279,440 

848, 856 

6.6 

1,294,464 

636,886 

8.1 

1,273,771 

306,  505 

4.9 

568,801 

671,  412 

6.8 

4,006,927 

229,000 

1.8 

669,000 

289, 885 

9.1 

531,218 

576, 762 

14.8 

1,112,150 

1,602,507 

12.3 

1, 837, 044 

1,736.054 

10.0 

2, 403, 757 

5.0 
5.5 
3.9 
3.3 
1.4 
3.0 
6.0 
4.2 
2.0 
2.8 
2.7 
.4 
6.0 
3.4 
2.3 
2.2 
9.1 
1.3 
4.1 
1.5 
1.0 
1.8 


Expendi-  Percent 

tures  of  total 

for  state  State  local 

adminis-  vocational 

tration  education 

from  state/    expendi- 

State                        local  funds  tures 

Minnesota $167,061  .2 

Mississippi 1,116,563  3.5 

Missouri. 22,651  .04 

Montana 150,000  1.9 

Nebraska 224,859  1.6 

Nevada 195,000  5.7 

New  Hampshire 152,015  1.8 

New  Jersey... 869,104  1.4 

New  Mexico.. 284,750  2.4 

New  York 946,729  .2 

North  Carolina 4,031,893  2.8 

North  Dakota 256,663  3.6 

Ohio. 92,801  .07 

Oklahoma 1,085,072  2.9 

Oregon 250,771  1.1 

Pennsylvania 461,194  .2 

Rhode  Island 20,000  .1 

South  Carolina 687,699  .9 

South  Dakota 123,975  .2 

Tennessee 1,926,493  1.7 

Texas 0  0 

Utah 339,341  1.7 


Expendi- 
tures Percent 
for  State  of  tofal 
adminis-  Federal 
tration  vocational 
from  education 
Federal  expendi- 
funds  tures 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 
for  State 
adminis- 
tration 


Percent 
of  total 
vocational 
education 
expendi- 
tures 


$785,950 

9.4 

$953,  Oil 

1.0 

364, 355 

5.9 

1,  480, 918 

3.9 

1, 183, 279 

10.6 

1, 205, 930 

1.9 

289,380 

11.6 

439,380 

4.3 

291, 227 

6.6 

516.086 

2.8 

195,000 

20.8 

390,000 

8.9 

543,  576 

21.3 

695,591 

6.4 

1, 667,  702 

10.6 

2,536,806 

3.3 

321.697 

11.0 

606,447 

4.1 

3,084,861 

10.6 

4, 031,  590 

.8 

425,609 

2.7 

4,457,502 

2.8 

303,463 

12.9 

560,126 

5.9 

2, 091, 598 

10.1 

2, 184, 399 

1.4 

1,294,476 

14.7 

2, 379, 548 

5.1 

783,086 

9.6 

1, 033, 857 

3.4 

2, 005, 122 

6.3 

2,466,316 

1.1 

318,000 

9.4 

338,000 

1.6 

782, 127 

9.6 

1,469,826 

1.7 

161,678 

5.5 

285. 653 

3.1 

414,481 

2.8 

2,340.974 

1.8 

3, 616, 372 

27.0 

3.616.372 

2.1 

242,051 

4.5 

581.392 

2.3 
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TABLE 


Pert  nt 
of  tc  tal 


State 


Expendi- 
tures 
for  State  State  1<^l 
adminii-  vocatio  at 
educat  )n 
expen  11- 
tu  es 


tration 
from  State/ 
local  funds 


Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 


$177, 743 

1, 290. 238 

647,  413 

285, 391 


2-1 
1. 


T  iBLE  ll.-EXPENDITURES  FOR  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


State 


Expendi- 
tures for 
local 
adminis- 
tration 
from 
State/ 
local 
money 


Perc«  It 

of  to  il 

Stal !' 

lo<  il 

VOC  I- 

tior  il 

axpenc  - 

tur  s 


Alabama $1,486,437            4J0 

Alaska 209,000            3,7 

Arizona 249,570            1.1 

Arliansas 2,369,897  9.  B 

California 13,285,532            3.6 

Colorado 2,331,299  6. 

Connecticut... 1,600,000  4 

Delaware 285,000  3 

Florida 1,845,000 

Georgia 4,396,511  8. 

Hawaii 0  0 

Idaho 593,245  6 

Illinois 1,000,000 

Indiana 1,188,985  4.' 

Iowa 4,828,234  10.  1 

Kansas.... 645,764  3. 

Kentucky 2,005,460  5. 

Louisiana 421,645  1. 

Maine... 726,792  7. 

Maryland 3,081.837  4. 

MassachusetU 5,538,188  3. 

Michigan 9,433,412  8. 

Minnesota 8,350,000  9. 

Mississippi 1,751,991  5. 

Missouri 2,786,595  5. 

Montana 283,421  3. 


se  'eral 


on 


H.R.  3437  also  proposes 
substantive  amendments  to  Itie 
cational  education  amendments 
are  to  go  Into  effect  October 
delayed    the    implementing 
amendments  for  1  year  frori 
actment  date  because  we 
and  local  people  to  review 
siiggest  improvements.  Most 
nor  amendments  are  based 
gestions.  These  amendments, 
make  clear  what  we  originally- 

The  minor  amendments 
lowing: 

First.  Beginning  in  fiscal 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  must 
dollar -for-dollar  .  basis    the 
Commissioner  of  Education 
tract  with  Indian  tribes  for 
programs  and  the  BIA  must 
tain  its  own  vocational 
same  level  of  expenditure ; 

Second.  The  Northern 
are  treated  as  a  separate 
ceipt  of  funds; 

Third.    Special    education 
must  be  reviewed  by  the 
tional  advisory  councils; 

Fourth.  The  authorization  of  appro- 
priation for  the  State  adviso  y  councils 
is  increased  by  $2  million  in  i  iscal  1982; 

Fifth.  The  50  percent  mashing  re- 
quirement is  removed  for  th<  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Guam,  and  |the  Virgin 
Islands; 
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Expendi- 
tures Percent 
for  State  of  total 
adminis-  Federal 
tration  vocational 
from  education 
Federal  expendi- 
funds  tures 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 
for  State 
adminis- 
tration 


Percent 
of  total 
vocational 
education 
expendi- 
tures 


$103, 303 

73, 813 

1,  583, 868 

604,503 


6.6  $281,046 

.  5  1, 364, 051 

19.6  2,231,281 

10. 0  809,894 


3.2 
1.5 
2.1 
2.9 


State 


Expendi- 

Expendi-      Percent  tures 

tures       of  total  for  State 

for  State  State/local  adminis- 

adminis-  vocational  tration 

tration   education  from 

from  State/    expendl-  Federal 

local  funds         tures  funds 


Peicent 

of  total 

Total 

Percent 

Federal 

expendi- 

of total 

vocational 

tures 

vjcatlonal 

education 

for  State 

education 

expendi- 

adminis- 

expendi- 

tures 

tration 

tures 

Wisconsin $698,304 

Wyoming 123,239 

Total 30,609,690 


.8     $1,991,157 
2.4  189,389 


19.5    $2,689,461 
14.  5         312, 628 


.  8      51, 136, 621 


9.5    81,746,311 


2.7 
4.9 

To 


Expendi- 
tures for 
local 
adminis- 
tration 
from 
Federal 
money 


Percent 
of  total 
Federal 
voca- 
tional 
expendi- 
tures 


Total 

expendi- 
tures for 
local 
adminis- 
tration 


{155, 448 

0 

546, 185 

723, 276 

1,  476, 170 

0 

240, 000 

0 

0 

624, 283 

0 

95, 755 

1, 000, 000 

714,  480 

761,  294 

248, 371 

0 

448,  479 

55,000 

123, 000 

0 

357, 189 

750,000 

177, 145 

34,640 

33, 188 


1.4 
0 

9.0 
11.0 
1.9 
0 

3.6 
0 
0 

4.5 
0 

3.6 
5.5 
5.5 
9.7 
4.0 
0 

3.4 
1.7 
3.2 
0 

2.1 
9.0 
2.9 
.3 
1.3 


Jl 


,641.886 
209.000 
795, 755 

,  093, 173 
761, 702 
331, 299 
840,000 
285, 000 
845,000 
020, 794 
0 
690,000 
000,000 
903, 465 
589,  528 

894. 135 
0O5,  460 
870, 124 
781, 792 
204,906 
538, 188 
790, 601 
100,000 

929. 136 
821,235 
316,609 


Percent 
of  total 
voca- 
tional 
educa- 
tion 
expendi- 
tures 


3.4 
3.0 
2.7 
9.9 
3.3 
5.0 
4.0 
2.5 
.8 
7.4 
0 

6.0 
1.1 
5.0 
10.2 
3.4 
4.6 
1.6 
6.0 
4.3 
3.0 
7.5 
9.6 
5.0 
4.3 
3.1 


State 


Expendi- 
tures for 
local 
adminis- 
tration 
from 
State/ 
local 
money 


Percent 
of  total 
State/ 
local 
voca- 
tional 
expendi- 
tures 


Nebraska. $458,840 

Nevada 585,277 

New  Hampshire 300, 000 

New  Jersey 7,461,502 

New  Mexico 277,216 

New  York 824  197 

North  Carolina 1,197*  619 

North  Dakota 385  975 

Ohio 10,779,182 

Oklahoma 2,488,658 

Oregon.. 2,550,000 

Pennsylvania 6,520,320 

Rhode  Island 710,000 

South  Carolina 1,370,318 

South  Dakota 362,420 

Tennessee 6,  210, 053 

Texas 3,000,000 

Utah 1,051,264 

Vermont 307,112 

Virginia 3,585,772 

Washington 18,492,423 

West  Virginia 1,986,291 

Wisconsin 26,705,053 

Wyoming 4,688,865 

Total 172, 991, 172 


3.2 
17.1 

3.6 

12.4 

2.3 

.2 

.8 

5.4 

7.8 

.6 

11.4 

3.5 

4.0 

1.8 

5.8 

5.3 

1.9 

5.1 

4.3 

4.6 

19.0 

7.1 

29.4 

91.9 


Expendi- 

tures for 

Percent 

local 

of  total 

adminis- 

Federal 

tration 

voca- 

from 

tional 

Federal 

expendi- 

money 

tures 

$135,  571 

3.1 

125,  OOO 

13.3 

100,000 

3.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

575,000 

2.0 

194,  514 

1.2 

0 

0 

3,  741, 244 

18.0 

197, 204 

2.2 

460,  OOO 

5.6 

525,  040 

1.6 

540,000 

16.0 

159, 377 

2.0 

171,  732 

5.8 

835, 192 

5.6 

210,000 

1.6 

185,  517 

3.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,  495, 184 

18.5 

2,752 

.04 

1, 987, 329 

19.5 

812, 399 

62.2 

Percent 

of  total 

Total 

voca- 

expendi- 

tional 

tures  for 

educa- 

local 

tion 

adminis- 

expendi- 

tration 

tures 

$594,  441 

3.2 

710,277 

16.3 

400,  000 

3.7 

7,  451,  502 

9.9 

277, 216 

1.9 

1, 399, 197 

.3 

1,  392, 133 

.9 

385,975 

4.1 

14,  520, 426 

9.1 

2, 585, 862 

5.8 

3, 010, 000 

10.0 

7,  045, 360 

3.2 

1, 250,  OOO 

5.9 

1,  529, 695 

1.8 

534, 152 

5.8 

7, 045, 245 

5.4 

3, 210, 000 

1.9 

1,  236,  781 

4.9 

307,112 

3.5 

3,  585,  772 

3.9 

19, 987,  607 

19.0 

1,  989,  043 

9.1 

29, 692, 382 

28.4 

5,  501,  264 

85.8 

4.9    21,018,054 


3. 9  194, 010, 199 


4.9 
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Sixth.  The  waiver  for  fiscal  1978  of  the 
State  matching  requirement  for  State 
administration  is  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  data  from  the  most  re- 
cent preceding  fiscal  year  instead  of  fis- 
call977; 

Seventh.  The  contracting  authority  for 
private  trade  schools  Is  restored; 

Eighth.  The  State  research  coordinat- 
ing imits  are  to  coordinate  all  research, 
demonstration,  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment programs; 

Ninth.  The  implementation  date  for 
the  new  data  systems  is  delayed  for  1 
year; 

Tenth.  The  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cept gifts; 

Eleventh.  The  definition  of  "handi- 
capped" is  expanded  to  include  the 
learning  disabled;  and 

Twelfth.  The  submission  date  is  de- 
layed for  1  year  for  the  reports  on  voca- 
tional education  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
House  to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  H.R. 
3437. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell)  . 

Mr.  CORNELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 


Chairman's  attention  to  page  4  of  the 
committee  report,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  It  states: 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  committee's  proposed  technical  amend- 
ment In  H.R.  3437  to  require  that  State  re- 
search coordinating  units  make  all  contracts 
within  State  for  research,  exemplary  pro- 
grams, and  curriculum  development.  The 
committee  proposes  this  amendment  ...  be- 
cause It  believes  that  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  curriculum  development  must  be 
tied  together  Into  one  coherent  strategy  of 
program  improvement  within  each  State  IX 
we  are  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive use  of  these  Federal  funds  ...  We  wish 
to  emphasize,  however,  that  funds  used  for 
these  purposes  must  be  governed  by  the  State 
plan  for  vocational  education,  the  same  as 
any  other  Federal  funds  received  under  the 
act  are  governed  within  the  State. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  is : 

Does  this  amendment  mean  that  the 
research  coordinating  units  and  the 
funds  they  spend  will  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  sole  State  agency? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
asking  this  question.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  us  to  realize  that  all  of 
these  vocational  education  programs  in 
the  States  are  carried  out  through  State 
plans,  and  the  coordinating  research 
units  which  will  fund  the  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  curriculum  development 
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programs  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  inquiring  about  have  to  carry 
out  these  programs  in  the  same  way  uri- 
der  a  State  plan  as  all  other  agencies 
involved  in  the  State.  There  is  nothing 
contrary,  it  will  not  operate  in  any  other 
way  except  as  the  other  programs  oper- 
ate, through  the  State  plan. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I  know  there 
are  no  major  controversies  with  respect 
to  this  legislation.  Some  members  of  oiir 
committee  unsuccessfully  sought  addi- 
tional changes  to  the  1976  act  which 
would  alter  the  scheme  for  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  between  supportive  serv- 
ices, such  as  counseling  and  guidance; 
and  vocational  programs,  such  as  the 
regular  instructional  program,  coopera- 
tive education,  et  cetera,  but  the  bill  was 
reported  unanimously. 

This  bill  for  the  most  part  makes  nec- 
essary technical  amendments,  most  of 
which  are  to  correct  typographical  er- 
rors. There  are  a  few  substantive  amend- 
ments which  have  been  described  by 
Chairman  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss two  of  those  briefiy. 

In  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act 
up  to  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  102(a).  which  is  the  main 
authorization  for  the  act.  are  reserved  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
improvement  of  vocational  education  for 
Indians.  It  is  anticipated  that  most,  per- 
haps all.  of  the  reserved  funds  would  be 
used  to  contract  with  tribal  organiza- 
tions of  tribes  which  are  eligible  to  con- 
tract for  the  administration  of  programs 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act.  Any  remaining  reserved  funds  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the 
support  of  vocational  programs  in  BIA 
schools. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
would  be  required  to  match  all  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  provi- 
sion to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  by  such  funds.  The 
amendment  in  H.R.  3437  makes  this 
matching  requirement  effective  for  fiscal 
year  1979  and  succeeding  years  in  order 
to  assure  time  for  additional  appropri- 
ations to  be  requested  by  the  Bureau  and 
made  by  the  Congress.  Otherwise,  such 
funds  might  have  to  come  from  existing 
program  funds,  which  was  not  our  in- 
tent. H.R.  3437  also  clarifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  They  are  to 
jointly  prepare  a  plan  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  made  available  under  this 
provision  and  the  evaluation  of  programs 
assisted  thereby.  Having  done  so,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  as- 
sume responsibUity  for  administration  of 
the  program,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
and  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Finallv,  the  original  provision  is 
amended  to  make  clear  that  tribes 
which  are  eligible  to  contract  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act  may 
participate  even  if  they  have  not  made 
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such  contracts.  These  clarifying  and 
perfecting  amendments  were  worked 
out  with  the  assistance  and  suggestions 
of  my  colleague.  Mr.  Blouin.  who  heads 
our  new  full  Committee  Task  Force  on 
Indian  Education.  I  greatly  appreciate 
his  assistance  in  making  this  a  much 
better  and  clearer  provision. 

At  this  point.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  condenser,  version  of  the  report  issued 
by  the  Task  Force  on  Native  American 
Vocational  Education,  which  task  force 
was  established  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion: 

Observations  on  the  Current  Status  of 
Vocational  Education  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans 

With  few  notable  exceptions,  there  are  vir- 
tually no  adequate  secondary-level  voca- 
tional education  programs  available  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  witnesses 
did  state  that  they  believed  Indian  students 
to  be  enrolled  In  some  high  school  voca- 
tional courses;  however,  states  are  often  un- 
able to  identify  Indian  students.  It  Is  the 
Interpretation  of  this  Task  Force  that  If  a 
state  cannot  determine  how  many  Indian 
students  are  enrolled  and  identify  the  pro- 
grams In  which  they  are  enrolled,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  students  are  en- 
rolled in  programs  which  are  truly  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the 
tribes. 

Even  In  the  exceptional  cases  where  pro- 
gramming was  designed  to  meet  Indian 
needs,  it  should  be  noted  that  considerable 
void  In  certain  occupational  areas  and  local- 
ities was  Identified  by  tribes.  Tribal  repre- 
sentatives frequently  documented  current 
and  potential  Jobs  available  on  or  near 
their  reservations  which  their  people  are  not 
trained  to  fill.  In  several  situations,  the  Ft. 
Mojave  and  San  Carlos,  for  example,  tribes 
will  have  to  hire  non-Indians  to  fill  tribally 
funded  positions  and  occupations.  Even  the 
Navajo  Nation,  largest  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lations in  the  country,  must  hire  non-In- 
dians to  fill  some  tribal  staff  positions. 
Several  Tribal  Chairmen  stated  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to  implement  tribal  eco- 
nomic development  plans  and/or  attract 
outside  industry  to  reservation  areas  be- 
cause there  Is  a  lack  of  trained  personnel. 
Yet  unemployment  figures  of  40-90%  were 
,  cited  by  most  witnesses. 

United  Tribes  of  North  Dakota  Educa- 
tional Technical  Center  and  the  educational 
programs  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
are  two  of  the  rare  examples  of  Indian  con- 
trolled vocational  education  spanning  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels.  Both 
employ  a  majority  of  Indian  personnel  and 
are  located  near  the  residences  of  the  major- 
ity of  their  students.  The  Minnesota  Chlp- 
pewas  have  utilized  a  variety  of  funding 
sources  to  combine  vocational  education 
funds,  manpower,  BIA,  and  other  sources  to 
develop  and  Implement  education  and  train- 
ing supported  by  additional  and  supple- 
mental services.  United  Tribes  of  North 
Dakota  is  residential,  combines  funding  and 
provides  concentrated  support  services,  as 
well  as  curriculum  development.  The  testi- 
mony texts  of  these  two  exemplary  projects 
are  included  in  the  Rapid  City  Hearing  sec- 
tion of  this  report. 

Postsecondary  vocational  education  is  im- 
proving through  the  addition  of  the  Indian 
Community  Colleges  to  the  existing  BIA- 
supported  schools.  Funded  through  Higher 
Education  Act  Title  ni  monies  for  develop- 
ing Institutions,  the  Indian  Community  Col- 
leges hold  promise  of  being  able  to  provide  a 
variety  of  certificate  and  associate  degree 
programs    for    Indian    students.    Witnesses 
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representing  American  Indian  Satellite  Com- 
munity College  In  Winnebago,  Nebraska; 
Oglala  Sioux  Community  College,  Pine  Ridge, 
South  Dakota;  Turtle  Mountain,  Standing 
Rock,  and  Little  Hoop  Community  Colleges 
in  North  Dakota,  and  Miles  City  Commumty 
College,  Montana  provided  testimony  regard- 
ing the  progress  of  their  institutions  and  the 
effective  coordination  and  assistance  being 
maintained  with  existing  community  col- 
leges in  their  respective  states.  .  .  . 

Flexibility  in  regulations  will  be  extremely 
important.  Not  only  the  culture  of  each  tribe, 
but  also  the  size  and  location  will  have  con- 
siderable Infiuence  upon  the  priorities  each 
win  assign  to  vocational  education.  Some 
tribes,  the  Taklma  Nation  for  example, 
placed  high  priority  on  the  need  for  Indian 
teachers  and  counselors,  and  less  emphasis 
on  the  location  of  the  facility.  Those  tribes 
which  were  more  isolated,  e.g..  In  the  South- 
west and  Mountain  Plains  area,  stated  a 
priority  consideration  to  be  the  location  of 
the  institution.  A  multl-trlbal  and/or  re- 
gional approach  appears  to  be  an  alternative 
for  some  of  the  tribes  with  large  urban  popu- 
lations, and  may  well  serve  the  needs  of  their 
rural  and/or  reservation  people  also.  .  .  . 

The  funding  authorized  through  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1976  is  inadequate 
alone  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  Indians. 
Although  the  Indian  population  is  approxi- 
mately 1%  in  the  category  specified  In  the 
legislation,  Indian  youth  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  significantly  higher  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  (The  exact  figure 
is  unknown,  but  may  easily  double  that  of 
unemployed  Black  youth,  the  group  usually 
stated  as  having  the  nation's  highest  rate  of 
unemployment.)  Furthermore,  the  median 
unemployment  rate  among  Indians  may  also 
be  considerably  higher,  necessitating  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  population  considered  in  the 
formula  for  determining  level  of  authoriza- 
tion. . . . 

SUMMARY    OF    findings 

Although  there  were  many  philosophical 
differences  evident  among  the  presentations 
of  the  witnesses,  there  were  central  Issues 
common  among  those  who  testified.  Some  of 
these  Issues  are  conceptual,  some  meth- 
odological, some  procedural,  and  all  reflect 
complex  constructs.  The  most  frequently 
stated  concerns  are  noted  below. 

Community  involvevient 
The  involvement  of  Indian  people  in  the 
determination  of  their  needs  and  priorities 
Is  mandatory  to  assure  program  success.  Def- 
initions of  "Involvement"  ranged  from  pa- 
rental and/or  student  advisory  committees 
to  tribal  decision  on  all  matters  related  to 
education.  Most  of  the  witnesses  felt  that 
"Involvement"   should    mean    that   Indians 
representing  the  local  people  should  partic- 
ipate at  all  stages  of  the  planning,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  process. 
Economic  development 
Each   tribe's  economic  developm^t  plan 
should  serve  as   the  basis   for  dete^inlng 
vocational  education  program  needs.  In  non- 
Indian    vocational    education    in    the    State 
Plan  utilizes  state  manpower  needs  projec- 
tions as  a  data  base.  Considering  the  fre- 
quent lack  of  emplojrment  now  present  on  or 
near  reservation  areas  and  the  need  to  de- 
velop an  employment  base  for  economic  sta- 
bility,  as   well   as   the   documented   fact  of 
Indian   preference    for   reservation   life,   the 
relationship  between  education  and  employ- 
ment must  be  closely  aligned. 
Facility  location 
The  best  Interests  of  Indian  students  will 
be  served  if  there  are  two  types  of  facilities 
available — (1)    schools  on  or  very  near  the 
reservation  for  reservations  with  populations 
large  enough  to  Justify  a  variety  of  course 
offerings  and  (2)  area  schools  to  serve  small 
tribes  or  a  group  of  tribes  needing  skill  train- 
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RECOMMENDATIONt 

Based  upon  documentation  i  nd  testimony 
received  during  hearings  and  presented  in 
this  report,  the  Task  Force  on  Tatlve  Ameri 
can  Vocational  Education  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocatioi  al  Education 
recommends  the  following : 

1.  That  the  legislation  be 
quire  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afltilrs 
vocational     education     funds 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  EducAtlon 

2.  That  the  Bureau  of  India  i 
the  U.S.  OfSce  of  Education  sbai  e 
slblllty  for  administering  an< 
these  funds  .  .  . 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs 
technical  assistance  to  tribes  desiring 
mlt    proposals    under    this 
eluding: 

a.  assistance  in  planning  foi 
tlon   of   vocational    education 
this  legislation  with  other  existing 
tlon  and  Bureau  authorization.'^ 
ments; 

b.  providing  awareness  of  potkntlal 
velopment  of  curriculum  materials 
of  training  for  teachers  and 
and  development  of  guidance 
programs. 

4.  That  criteria   for   evaluatijig 
submitted  under  this  Section 
to  consider  the  special  needs  o 
populations  to  be  served,  including 

a.  That  there  be  an  emphasi^ 
relation  of  proposed  training 
nomlc  development  plans  and 
economic  development  and  trlbil 
needs,  rather  than  state  or 
data,  as  the  basis  for  docu 
providing  programmatic  Justification 

b.  That  planning  phases   be 

c.  That  there  be  emphasis  on 
of   vocational    educational 
gramming  with  other  available 
entitlements,  e.g..  B.I.A.  Employment 
ance   and   Adult  Vocational 
thorlzations.  Title  III  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  Tttle 
Higher  Education  Act. 

5.  That  tribes  must  determli^ 
education    priorities.    Although 
and  other  sources  Identify 
pear   to   be   priority   concerns 
should  be  made  to  establish 
priorities"  for  funds  appropriate 
legislation,  or  to  give  preferential 
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A  second  amendment  involves  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  program  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  by  local  school 
districts  and  postsecondary  Institutions, 
which  would  not  be  an  allowable  use  un- 
der   the    1976    act.    When    Chairman 
Perkins  introduced  this  bill  for  he  and 
myself,  the  bill  was  silent  on  this  matter 
because  while  we  did  want  to  permit  the 
use  of  Federal  vocational  funds  for  local 
administrative  costs,  we  did  not  want  to 
do  so  without  limitation,  and  we  had  not 
worked  out  the  kind  of  limitation  we 
wanted.  During  the  subcommittee  mark- 
up we  adopted  an  amendment  offered  by 
me  which  would  tie  the  percentage  of 
Federal  funds  used  for  local  administra- 
tion and  supervision  to  the  percentage  of 
such  funds  used  for  the  total  local  voca- 
tional program.  Thus,  If  a  local  school 
district  supports  20  percent  of  its  total 
vocational  costs  from  Federal  funds,  It 
could  pay  for  20  percent  of  the  super- 
visory and  administrative  costs  of  the 
program  from  Federal  funds.  This  makes 
sense  for  several  reasons.  The  main  one 
is  that  the  Federal  funds  are  supposed  to 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need  fac- 
tors, so  that  this  would  mean  that  poorer 
districts  should  receive  proportionately 
more  Federal  help,  and  of  course  would 
need  proportionately  more  outside  sup- 
port for  administration. 

We  recognize  that  the  quality  of  local 
Instructional  programs  is  due  in  no  small 
part  to  the  quality  of  supervision  they 
receive.  At  the  same  time.  In  some  In- 
stances we  are  aware  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  Federal  dollars  Is  used 
for  administrative  purposes.  Over  a  3- 
year  period,  the  new  act  phases  in  50-50 
matching  for  State-level  administrative 
expenditures  from  paid  Federal  fimds. 
However,  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  be  meaningful  at  the  local  level, 
where  some  12  States  have  no  local  ad- 
ministrative costs  paid  from  Federal 
funds  and  where  the  national  average 
percentage  of  such  costs  Is  10.5  percent 
Federal.  This  compares  with  a  national 
average  of  about  15  percent  Federal  for 
total  Federal-state-local  costs  of  voca- 
tional education.  So  we  felt  that  the  best 
governor  on  such  use  of  funds  at  the 
local  level  would  be  that  of  the  percent 
of  the  overall  program  paid  out  of  the 
Federal  funds,  which  In  turn  has  a  rela- 
tionship to  need  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  anticipate  continued 
progress  in  vocational  education  at  all 
levels  of  instruction  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  under  the  1976  act.  With  its 
emphasis  on  comprehensive  Statewide 
planning  and  program  evaluation  we 
should  be  able  to  trace  this  progress  State 
by  State  in  the  years  ahead,  and  far  more 
accurately  than  In  the  past.  I  regard 
vocational  education  as  our  most  Impor- 
tant single  weapon  In  our  continuous 
fight  against  unemployment  and  depend- 
ency. H.R.  3437  corrects  errors  and 
makes  substantive  Improvements  In  the 
1976  act.  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 


Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
3437,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII  and  the 
prior  announcement  of  the  Chair,  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
lx)stponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT)  withdraw  his  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
3437,  the  bill  just  imder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  spquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HARASSMENT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS  AND 
OTHER  MINORITIES 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  7)  relating  to  the  freedom  of 
emigration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7 

Whereas  the  obstruction  and  harassment 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities  trying 
to  obtain  emigration  visas  to  reunite  with 
their  families  profoundly  offends  the  con- 
science of  a  free  people;  and 

Whereas  these  Incidents  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment-sanctioned ethnic  and  religious  dis- 
crimination violate  Internationally  agreed- 
upon  principles  of  human  rights:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  the  sus- 
tained Interest  of  the  American  people  be 
conveyed  to  the  Soviet  Government  regard- 
ing adherence  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration. 
Including  their  pledge  to  facilitate  freer 
movement  of  people,  expedite  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families,  and  uphold  the  general  free- 
dom to  leave  one's  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  -second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki) . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  7.  expressing  the 
concern  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  the  other 
body  on  March  2  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0 
and  sent  to  the  House. 
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A  similar  resolution,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  97,  Introduced  by  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Anthony  Toby 
MoFFETT,  and  23  cosponsors  on  Febru- 
ary 1  of  this  year,  was  considered  in 
open  session  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  on  March  15  and 
ordered  favorably  reported,  with  an 
amendment,  by  voice  vote. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's 
amendment  Is  to  conform  the  resolu- 
tion to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7. 
The  committee's  amendment  in  no  way 
alters  the  original  purpose  or  Intent  of 
the  House  concurrent  resolution. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  obstruction  and  harassment 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  are  trying  to  ob- 
tain emigration  visas  to  reunite  with 
their  families  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
Soviet  Government-sanctioned  ethnic 
and  religious  discriminatory  acts  violate 
internationally  agreed  upon  principles 
of  human  rights. 

In  view  of  these  discriminatory  acts, 
the  resolution  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  that  the  sustained  interest  of 
the  American  people  be  conveyed  to  the 
Soviet  Government  regarding  adherence 
to  the  Helsinki  Declaration,  including 
that  Government's  pledge  to  facilitate 
freer  movement  of  people,  expedite  the 
reunification  of  families,  and  uphold  the 
general  freedom  to  leave  one's  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  committee's  re- 
port on  the  resolution  notes,  the  concern 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  harrass- 
ment  of  various  ethnic  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  applies  equally  to  all  such 
minorities. 

The  report  further  explains  that  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  resolution  that  the  sin- 
gling out  of  the  Soviet  Government 
should  not  infer  that  Congress  either 
endorses  or  condemns  the  treatment  of 
minorities  In  other  countries  which  have 
signed  the  Helsinki  Declaration.  Indeed, 
Congress  is  concerned  with  the  status  of 
the  human  rights  of  minority  groups  in 
all  countries  both  within  and  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Helsinki  accord. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7  Is 
both  consistent  with  and  supportive  of 
President  Carter's  initiative  with  respect 
to  human  rights  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.   DODD.    Mr.    Speaker,    wlU    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  97, 
similar  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
7.  I  rise  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  to  support  this  expression 
of  our  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
the  Helsinki  accord,  and  our  disapproval 
of  continued  Soviet  abuse  of  Jews,  dissi- 
dents, and  all  others  whose  rights  are 
severely  and  repeatedly  violated. 

Unanimous  passage  of  this  resolution 
today  is  all  the  more  important  In  the 
light  of  recent  events.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  an 
mcreasing  Irreverence  for  the  human 
nghts  provisions   of   the   International 
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agreement  which  It  signed,  and  has 
initiated  a  fierce  new  wave  of  repression 
in  reaction  to  our  own  Government's  re- 
affirmation of  Its  support  for  Interna- 
tional human  rights. 

In  the  last  6  weeks,  Soviet  authorities 
have  arrested  four  leading  dissenters— 
all  of  whom  were  active  participants  In 
a  group  whose  cause  It  is  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
accord.  And  now,  in  their  most  recent 
act  of  barbarism,  Soviet  officials  have 
detained  Anatoly  Scharansky — a  leading 
spokesman  for  Soviet  Jews  seeking  to 
emigrate  freely  to  Israel — after  a  period 
of  sustained  harassment.  As  an  Indica- 
tion of  their  seriousness.  Soviet  officials. 
In  what  appears  to  be  an  unprecedented 
act,  have  accused  Scharansky  of  trea- 
son—a crime  punishable  by  death  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  finally,  just  yesterday.  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  assailed  the  Carter 
administration's  determined  support  of 
human  rights  struggles  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Calling  the  President's  foreign 
policy  "interference  in  our  internal  af- 
fairs," Brezhnev  warned  that  such  Inter- 
ference will  not  be  tolerated  and  that 
the  current  crackdown  on  dissidents  will 
continue. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  urgently 
convey  once  again  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  neither  its  words  nor  its  acts 
will  convince  us  to  abandon  our  support 
for  universal  human  rights.  Indeed,  as 
our  President  eloquently  stated  before 
the  United  Nations  last  week,  such  sup- 
port cannot  be  construed  as  interference 
in  the  internal  political  affairs  of  a  for- 
eign country.  What  it  means,  simply  and 
straightforwardly,  is  that  we  fully  Intend 
to  defend  the  principles  to  which  we  are 
committed — through  our  own  Constitu- 
tion and  through  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Helsinki  accord— as  Is  the  Soviet 
Union.        A 

As  members  of  an  international  orga- 
nization a^d  as  adherents  to  an  inter- 
national agreement,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  live  up  to.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  7  reaffirms  our  firm  Inten- 
tions in  this  respect.  A  unified  endorse- 
ment of  this  resolution,  which  was  al- 
ready overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Senate,  will  brhig  home  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  that  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  continue  to 
condemn  their  violations  and  to  lend  full 
support  to  all  oppressed  members  of  So- 
viet society. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoFFETT) ,  the  sponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution in  the  House. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman;  I  thank  him 
not  only  for  yielding,  but  for  his  assist- 
ance In  this  matter.  He  considered  this 
resolution  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Eraser),  who  assisted  me  In 
getting  the  resolution  considered 
promptly. 


Mr.  Speaker  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  before  you  today  to  ask  your 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7.  This  resolution  is 
identical  to  the  one  Introduced  by  my- 
self and  141  of  my  colleagues  who  co- 
sponsored   the  resolution  with  me. 

Although  It  Is  still  early  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  it  Is  not  a  moment  too  soon 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Human  rights  Is  not  a 
problem  to  be  solved;  it  is  a  cause  that 
has  been  evolving  for  20  centuries.  As  the 
noted  historian,  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr 
recently  wrote: 

Human  rights  is  replacing  self-determina- 
tion as  the  guiding  value  of  American  for- 
eign policy  .  .  .  Human  rights  Is  a  way  of 
reaching  the  deeper  principle  of  Individual 
self-determination. 

^uch  a  policy  hay  been  taking  shape 
quite  rapidly  during  the  still  nascent 
term  of  President  Carter.  The  President 
Is  providing  extraordinary  leadership  in 
this  area  and  It  Is  fitting  and  necessary 
that  Congress  should  seek  every  oppor- 
tunity to  support  him.  A  letter  from  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  Kempton  B.  Jenkins  to  Sen- 
ator John  Sparkbian,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
states  in  part: 

The  Administration  fully  supports  the  alms 
of  the  resolution  and  Is  committed  to  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  human  rights  In  all 
countries.  Including  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  Government  has  consUtently 
urged  the  Soviet  Government  toward  greater 
progress  In  the  area  of  family  reunification 
and  emigration  and  toward  concrete  Imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Eurofw.  .  .  . 

The  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House  do  not  need  me  to  explain  the 
human  rights  situation  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Soviet  Jews  continue  to  be  denied 
equal  rights  guaranteed  to  all  other  na- 
tionalities by  Soviet  law.  The  Jewish 
educational  system  has  been  dismantled, 
centers  of  Jewish  culture  closed,  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  banned, 
the  training  of  rabbis  barred,  the  sale  of 
Jewish  books  prohibited.  Jewish  ceme- 
teries desecrated.  The  government, 
moreover,  has  Institutionalized  anti- 
Semitism  through  systematic  job  dis- 
crimination, denial  of  due  process  and 
use  of  State-owned  media. 

In  recent  months.  It  has  been  Increas- 
ingly dangerous  for  the  Jews  who  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate,  to  sur- 
vive in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  government 
has  begim  a  severe  crackdown  on  "re- 
fuseniks" — linking  these  people  who  only 
seek  to  leave  their  country  with  dissi- 
dents who  are  fighting  for  changes  with- 
in the  system. 

The  repression  seems  especially  aimed 
at  an  unofficial  group  monitoring  the  So- 
viet violations  of  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  accords.  Many  of 
you  may  be  aware  that  on  March  4, 1977. 
the  Soviet  Government  newspaper, 
Izvestia,  accused  leading  refusniks  of 
working  for  the  CIA.  Since  this  accusa- 
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tlon,  on  March  15, 1977, 
Shcharansky  has  been 
agents  who  took  him  awa; 
prison,  the  investigative 
ical  prisoners.  On  March 
apartment  of  Vladimir 
fusnik,  was  entered  by  a 
called     drunks     who 
apartment  beyond 
tnmiped  up  charges,  rei 
1950's  "Doctor's  Plot" 
tors  were  accused  of 
have  even  linked  these  mer 
Al  Friendly,  counsel  to  the 
mission,  who  was  also 
agent  of  the  CIA. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  mon 
Jews  are  now  seeking  to 
Union — and  this  number 
those  courageous  enough 
those  who  somehow  survivi  i 
some  emigration  proceduie 
the  brink  of  freedom,  theje 
"exit  fee."  Most  Soviet 
ford  the  fee  and  are 
hibited  from  raising  the 
for  it. 

One  cannot  discuss  Sovie 
out  discussing  Helsinki.  As 
this   Congress,   I   am 
aware  of  the  nuances  of  the 
cords.  We  are  all  familiar 
provisions,  to  recall  that 
speaks  of  the  collective 
"spiritual  enrichment  of  thi 
sonallty"  and  the  "broader 
of  knowledge." 

Although  Helsinki  is  not 
full  of  language  indicating 
mination  of  nations 
out  its  promises.  Approval 
current  resolution  today 
aflBrm  our  country's 
sinki's  human  rights 

This  resolution  does  not 
the  United  States  has  any 
ability  to  guarantee  the 
people  any\^here  on  the 
it  indicate  a  desire  on  our 
in  the  internal  affairs  of 

But  in  the  words  of 
a  Soviet  refusnlk: 

Human  rights  cannot  be  ttt 
fairs  of  any  one  state  .  .  .  th  ly 
people. 

As  usual,  the  Soviets 
issue  will  somehow  go  aw^y 
in  view  of  the  upcoming 
conference  to  assess  the 
Helsinki    agreement.    They 
nessed  th«  passage  of  the 
lutlon  and  are  hoping  the 
will  become  lost  in  the 
fie  as  we  become  more 
other  matters. 

The  Soviet  press  has 
olution  with  the  contention 
have  human  rights  problem  > 
country;  that  perhaps  we, 
lation  of  some  portion  of 
accords.  The  difference,  of 
we  are  constantly  striving 
problems. 

In  a  major  speech 
Commimist  party  leader 
nev  attacked  Carter 
port   for   Soviet   dissidents 
about  those  who  "criticize 
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the  Soviet  system.  He  talked  about  people 
in  Russia  who  "come  out  against  the 
Socialist  system,  embark  on  the  road  of 
anti-Soviet  activity,  violate  laws,  and 
having  no  support  inside  the  coimtry, 
turn  for  support  abroad,  to  imperialist 
subversive  centers." 

This  kind  of  language  is  all  part  of  the 
continuing  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  obliterate  any  distinction  be- 
tween Soviet  dissidents  and  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  to  leave  the  country.  Many  of 
us  believe,  of  course,  that  the  dissidents 
should  be  encouraged  too.  But  that  is  not 
the  matter  addressed  by  this  resolution. 
Nor  is  It  the  issue  most  important  to 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  activities   of  Soviet 
Jews  and  groups  supporting  them  over 
the  years  have  been  directed  almost  ex- 
clusively toward  obtaining  the  possibil- 
ity of  emigration  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
Israel.  These  groups  have  strictly  lim- 
ited their  activity  so  that  everything  they 
have  done  has  been  entirely  within  the 
framework  of  Soviet  law.  They  have  in- 
formed  Western   public   opinion   about 
their  plight  through   open  letters  and 
open  telephone  calls.  They  have  not  hid- 
den from  Soviet  authorities  these  facts. 
So  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  once  again  leading 
a  significant  Soviet  evasion  of  the  real 
issue  here.  They  are  not  by  any  means 
living  up  to  the  Helsinki  agreements.  We 
know  how  badly  they  want  to  preserve 
the  territorial  provisions  of  Helsinki.  It 
is  important  that  our  representatives  to 
the  June  Belgrade  conference  insist  that 
the  human  rights  provisions  be  followed 
as  well.  And  this  resolution  will  assist  In 
that  end. 

"It  is  unthinkable,"  said  Mr.  Brezhnev, 
tiiat  Soviet-American  relations  could 
develop  normally  if  the  current  criticism 
of  Soviet  human  rights  policies  by  "of- 
ficial American  bodies,"  continues.  Bv  our 
action  today,  we  should  let  the  Soviet 
Union  know  that  we  believe  it  is  "un- 
thinkable" for  this  Congress  to  be  silent 
in  the  face  of  a  mounting  anti-Semitic 
and  antihuman  rights  campaign  which 
goes  directly  against  the  principles  on 
which  our  system  was  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  and  I  know  that  all  of  the 
people,  not  only  those  in  this  Chamber 
but  all  over  the  world,  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  his  leadership 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  MoFPETT)  upon  his  eloquent 
further  explanation  of  the  piu-pose  and 
intent  of  the  resolution  which  he  so  ably 
prepared  and  sponsored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  explaining  the  meaning 
and  Intent  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 7.  I  join  him  in  commending  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  and  in  urging 
support  for  it. 


The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants; we  have  preserved  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  religion  for  over  two  cen- 
turies;  we  live  by  the  rule  of  law  and  we 
honor  our  International  commitments. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  are  deeply 
offended  when  we  see  a  nation  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union  consciously  develop 
policies  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  its  citizens.  When  this  harass- 
ment and  obstruction  is  directed  against 
a  small  segment  of  Soviet  society,  It  is 
particularly  repugnant. 

When  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minori- 
ties are  discriminated  against  in  blatant 
disregard  of  binding  international  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  Helsinki  declaration, 
one  must  seriously  question  the  extent  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  a  trust- 
worthy partner  in  any  effort  to  reduce 
international  tension. 

Perhaps  there  is  little  we  can  do  to  in- 
fluence the  Soviet  Government  in  its 
treatment  of  minorities.  Perhaps  the  So- 
viet leaders  are  so  callous  and  insensitive 
to  international  public  opinion  that  they 
will  take  little  note  of  initiatives  such  as 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7.  But  we 
who  can  travel  freely,  we  who  can  wor- 
ship as  we  choose,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  call  at- 
tention to  acts  of  discrimination  and 
harassment.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  party 
to  the  Helsinki  declaration,  and  Basket 
III  is  an  integral  part  of  that  agreement. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to 
trample  on  the  Helsinki  accords  and  the 
basic  human  rights  of  its  own  citizens, 
what  guarantee  is  there  that  they  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  us  In  other 
areas  vital  to  our  national  security  and 
world  peace? 

The  legislation  before  us  puts  the  So- 
viet Union  on  notice  that  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  de- 
mand scrupulous  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  declaration.  It  merits  the 
wholehearted,  enthusiastic  support  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  knows,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  this  matter  In  the 
committee  there  was  discussion  of  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  other  coun- 
tries, not  just  those  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  instead  of  amending  the  reso- 
lution to  deal  with  the  status  of  human 
rights  in  other  countries,  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  put  that  expression  in  the 
committee  report.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  committee  report  does  contain 
this  language : 

In  recommending  H.  Con.  Res.  97  to  the 
House.  It  Is  the  Ctommlttee's  intent  that  the 
concern  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
harassment  of  various  ethnic  minorities  In 
the  Soviet  Union  applies  equally  to  all  such 
minorities. 

Further.  It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that 
the  singling  out  of  the  Soviet  Government 
In  this  Resolution  not  infer  that  the  Con- 
gress either  endorses  or  condemns  the  treat- 
ment of  minorities  in  other  countries  which 
are  signatories  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration. 
Indeed,  the  Committee  Is  concerned  with  the 
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status  of  the  human  rights  of  minorities  in 
all  countries  both  within  and  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Helsinki  Declaration. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. I  also  want,  with  the  indulgence 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD)  to  Call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Rhodesian  chrome  bill  last  week 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  reafllrmation  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  upon 
whom  we  now  will  be  largely  dependent 
for  our  chrome. 

The  House  by  a  vote  of  152  to  246 
voted  down  that  human  rights  amend- 
ment. It  would  have  had  teeth;  it  would 
have  hurt  the  Soviet  Union;  it  would 
have  prevented  them  from  profitmaking, 
because  of  oui*  international  position  on 
the  Rhodesian  issue.  But  the  resolution 
before  us  today  does  nothing  more  than 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  and  does 
not  really  disturb  the  Soviet  Union  very 
much  at  all.  I  just  did  not  want  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  it  being  noted 
that  some  of  us  are  for  human  rights  all 
of  the  time,  not  just  when  it  is  politically 
convenient. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  subcommittee,  and  our 
ranking  members  for  the  speed  and  the 
attention  which  they  have  given  to  this 
very  important  resolution,  of  which  I  be- 
lieve I  am  cosponsor. 

We  speak  so  often  in  this  House,  and 
we  read  in  the  papers,  of  the  numbers  of 
those  refused  exit  visas.  We  speak  of  the 
reunification  of  families;  we  speak  of  all 
of  these  things  and  of  the  numbers. 
What  we  forget  so  often  is  the  human 
tragedies  behind  every  single  one  of 
those  digits.  We  on  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission listen  day  after  day  to  people 
who  are  separated — husband  from  wife, 
wife  from  husband,  parents  from  chil- 
dren. It  is  enough  to  make  one  weep.  We 
hardly  know,  sitting  on  that  Commis- 
sion, how  to  express  the  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy and  indignation  that  their  stories 
make  us  feel. 

Here  is  a  professor — right  down  here 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Char- 
lottesville— separated  from  his  beautiful 
young  wife.  Here  is  a  woman  in  this 
country  separated  from  her  husband  who 
cannot  get  out,  with  no  reason  given. 
These  are  the  tragedies  that  we  listen  to 
day  after  day,  and  that  is  what  this  reso- 
lution is  addressed  to — human  beings 
and  how  do  we  feel  about  them.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  say  here. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 


the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation in  Europe,  which  I  chair,  heard 
moving  testimony  from  people  who  are 
the  innocent  victims  of  the  Soviet  poli- 
cies this  resolution  justifiably  protests. 
The  Commission,  which  the  Congress 
created  to  monitor  and  encourage  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  accords,  held 
2  days  of  hearings  last  week  on  the  issue 
of  emigration  for  family  reunification. 
One  day  was  devoted  to  cases  involving 
American  citizens  or  residents  with  fam- 
ily members  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
and  1  day  was  concerned  entirely  with 
the  problem  of  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  both  hearings  the  testimony  was 
heart  rending.  The  Commission  heard  a 
Soviet  engineer,  now  a  very  successful 
scientist  in  America,  talk  about  his  21 
years  of  effort  to  be  reunited  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  It  heard  a  professor 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  tell  of 
the  3  years  he  has  been  fighting  in  vain 
just  to  see  his  wife  in  Moscow,  much  less 
to  win  permission  for  her  to  join  him 
here.  And  it  heard  a  writer  from  Czecho- 
slovakia describe  wfial  it  means  to  be 
parted  since  1969 /rom  his  two  children. 

There  is  no  scale  on  which  human 
tragedy  can  be  measured  and  some  pain 
judged  to  be  greater  or  less  than  some 
other.  For  all  the  individuals  who  testi- 
fied and  for  the  thousands  in  whose 
name,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  spoke, 
the  anguish  of  separation  from  their 
family  is  too  acute,  too  immediate,  and 
too  enduring  to  be  set  aside  and  weighed 
on  a  scale  of  relative  heartache. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  plight  of  some  2,000  Soviet  Jews 
facing  longstanding  and  usually  unex- 
plained denials  of  permission  to  emigrate 
is  among  the  worst  human  tragedies  of 
recent  years.  What  makes  it  so  devas- 
tating— and  what  made  the  testimony  of 
their  relatives  to  the  Commission  so 
powerful — is  the  memory  we  all  have  of 
the  near-extermination  of  Jews  in  Eu- 
rope under  Hitler.  And  what  makes  the 
tragedy  excruciating  is  the  expectation 
created  in  the  last  half  dozen  years — 
after  decades  when  no  such  hopes  could 
be  sustained — that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  permit  reasonably  free  emigration 
for  the  purposes  of  family  reunification. 

The  testimony  the  Commission  heard 
and  the  research  the  Commission  staff 
has  done  indicate  that  that  expectation, 
while  being  rewarded  in  many  cases,  is 
being  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  frus- 
trated in  many  other  instances.  There 
has  been  an  unparalleled  exodus  of  some 
130,000  Soviet  Jews  since  1971,  and  Com- 
mission questioning  of  630  of  those  who 
left  the  U.S.S.R.  since  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords were  signed  August  1,  1975,  re- 
vealed that  76  percent  obtained  their 
exit  visas  within  6  months  of  applying 
for  them.  But  hi  1975  and  1976  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  each  year  has  been 
less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1973,  and 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
reports  that  some  180,000  invitations 
from  relatives — 55,000  in  1976  alone — 
have  been  sent  to  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  at 
their  request  but  not  yet  transformed 
into  successful  emigration  applications. 
In  fact,  the  Commission  survey  found 
that  40  percent  of  the  successful  emigres 


interviewed  had  friends  or  relatives  still 
in  the  Soviet  Union  wanting  to  leave  but 
either  refused  permission  or  too  Intimi- 
dated to  apply  for  It, 

What  those  statistics  mean  is  that  the 
resolution  we  are  considering  today  is  a 
well-considered,  I  would  even  say  mod- 
erate, resp>onse  to  a  situation  which  cries 
out  for  remedy.  Of  course  there  has  been 
"obstruction  and  harassment"  of  Soviet 
Jews  seeking  to  emigrate;  35  percent  of 
those  recent  emigres  the  Commission 
surveyed  said  they  had  lost  their  jobs 
when  they  applied  to  leave,  9  percent 
said  their  studies  had  been  terminated,  8 
percent  said  they  had  been  forced  out 
of  their  homes,  and  6  percent  had  been 
required  to  get  divorces  before  they  could 
leave.  Of  course,  such  "discrimination" 
violates  international  human  rights 
agreements;  it  even  violates  Soviet  law, 
for  the  International  Covenants  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  ratified  provided  that  emigration  can 
be  denied  only  if  domestic  law  establishes 
the  grounds  for  such  denial  in  the  inter- 
ests of  public  order  or  national  security. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  not  enacted  such 
laws,  and  the  very  absence  of  those  defi- 
nitions permit  local  officials  to  deny  emi- 
gration applications  arbitrarily  and.  It 
would  seem,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  other  would-be  applicants. 

And,  of  course,  the  "sustained  Interest" 
of  Americans  in  seeing  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords implemented  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  that  by  this 
debate  today.  President  Carter  has  done 
it  repeatedly  and  eloquently.  It  will  be 
done  again  when  all  the  signatories  con- 
vene before  the  year  ends  In  Belgrade 
to  review  the  progress  that  has  or  has 
not  been  made  in  fulfilling  the  pledges 
given  at  Helsinki. 

But  one  joint  resolution  does  not  ab- 
solve the  Congress  of  its  responsibility 
and  the  responsibility  of  Individual  Mem-  , 
bers  to  go  on  expressing  that  interest 
of  all  our  people  in  justice  for  the  Jews 
qH  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  going  to  be 
a  long  fight,  one  in  which  we  must  match 
our  endurance,  our  patience,  and  our 
commitment  to  decency  against  the  ob- 
duracy and  fears  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
.ship  and  system.  If  you  doubt  that  you 
have  the  stomach  for  such  a  lengthy 
struggle,  consider  for  a  moment  the  tes- 
timony the  Commission  heard  last 
week — in  a  tape  recording — frc»n  Ar- 
kady Rabinov.  a  Leningrad  Jew  who  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  4  years  ago,  saw  his 
parents  leave  in  1976,  and  who  Is  still 
denied  permission  to  emigiate  ostensibly 
because  his  wife  had  done  secret  work. 

At  the  end  of  his  statement  to  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Rabinov  said : 

In  April  I  will  again  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  a  visa,  and  I  hope  that  this  time  humane- 
ness will  triumph.  I  believe  that  human 
rights  cannot  be  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
one  state,  but  that  they  concern  aU  people. 

I  share  his  hope  and  his  belief  and  1 
am  proud  to  give  my  support  to  the  reso- 
lution before  the  House  today  as  a  partial 
confirmation  that  Americans  of  all  back- 
grounds are  committed  to  the  advance 
of  human  rights  everywhere. 
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Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  deli  ;hted  to  yield 
to  the  distingiilshed  genJeman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser  >,  i  he  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  [ntemational 
Relations  who  started  the  struggle  for 
awareness  of  human  right  i  as  a  major 
factor  In  the  foreign  policy  considera- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  thank  tl  e  gentleman 
for  his  kind  words.  I  want^  d  to  address 
a  specific  question  to  th(  gentleman. 
Some  recent  commentators  and  writers 
have  argued  that  when  Pre  ident  Carter 
spoke  out  on  human  rights  violations  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  were  i  iterf ering  in 
their  internal  affairs. 

They  seemed  to  take  the  same  line  of 
argument  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
has  taken  with  respect  to  1  leir  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Pinal  Ac ;  of  Helsinki 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  h  as  a  view  on 
this? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  certainly  io.  That  line 
of  reasoning  is  weak  and   self-serving. 
The  whole  thrust  of  the  Hel;  inki  accords 
is  toward   what  we  are  ta  king  about 
today— the  freedom  of  peopl  ■,  their  abil- 
ity to  leave  their  country,  an<  be  reunited 
with  their  families.  The  act  ncorporates 
by  reference  the  U.N.  Char  ;er  and  the 
universal  Declaration  of  Hu  nan  Rights 
and    the    InternatlonaV^Co /enants    on 
Human  Rights.   It  is  usinj    a  shallow 
argument  to  say,  as  the  S)viet  Union 
does  that  the  rights  of  peop  e  anywhere 
are  nobody's  business  except  the  govern- 
ment which  denies  those  human  rights. 
Mr.  PRASER.  I  concur  wi  th  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  say  that  the  re  would  be 
no  reason  to  have  intematijnal  agree- 
ments dealing  with  human  rights  if  a 
country  could  turn  around  ai  d  say:  "We 
have  no  obligation  to  respcnd  to  that 
agreement  and  there  is  no  r  ght  on  the 
part  of  another  country  to  c  smment  on 
our  treatment  of  our  citizen;." 

Mr.  PASCELL.  The  gentlei  nan  is  cor- 
rect. The  discussion  of  humai .  rights  was 
made  a  matter  of  proper  Irtematlonal 
discourse  by  all  signatory  pi  irtlcipating 
nations  to  those  agreements. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speal  er,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  ;he  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Spea  :er.  I  want 
to  say  that  anything  which  is  signed  into 
a  document  by  35  nations  and  mentioned 
specifically  is  no  longer  a  m  ,tter  of  in- 
ternal affairs. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speak  t,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  ;he  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speakf  r,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this   conciu-rent  resolution 
Mikhard  Shtem  who  is  a  Eoviet  pris- 
oner wanted  only  to  leave 
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Umon.  Th^  resolution  is  m>st  specific 
and  addresses  a  problem  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  sensitised  to  this 
matter.  I  rise  certainly  In  s  xong  sup- 
port of  the  concurrent  resolut  on. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  im "pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  identical  anguage  to 
that  of  the  resolution  under  discussion 


The  continued  repression  of  minori- 
ties within  the  Soviet  Union,  especially 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  95th  Congress  express 
the  concern  of  the  American  people.  Hu- 
man rights  are  of  importance  to  all  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  national  boundary  or 
language  or  cultural  heritage. 

Especially  offensive  to  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people  is  the  decision 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  subject  its 
citizens  to  beatings,  imprisonment  and 
other  harassment  if  they  indicate  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  emigration  visas. 

The  principle  of  free  emigration  has 
wide  sanction  under  international  law. 
In  article  13  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights — unanimously  adopted  in 
1948 — the  right  to  leave  any  coimtry,  in- 
cluding one's  own  is  afBrmed.  That  dec- 
laration was  reaffirmed  In  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Porms  of  Racial  Discrimination  of 
1965  and  the  International  Covenant  on 
CivU  and  Political  Rights  of  1966.  each 
of  which  was  ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Most  recently,  in  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 
the  35  signatories,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  agreed  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  made  the  right 
to  emigrate  a  matter  of  justified  inter- 
national concern  and  of  recognized  in- 
ternational responsibility. 

The  Congress  has  particularly  empha- 
sized this  right  to  free  emigration  be- 
cause the  freedom  to  leave  a  country  Is 
the  traditional  final  lifeline  for  victims 
of  racial,  religious,  and  political  perse- 
cution. 

Preedom  is  less  meaningful  In  our  own 
country  when  it  is  denied  in  any  others 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  alone  in  tramp- 
ling on  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  In  Ko- 
rea, in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  we  have 
witnessed  abridgements  of  individual 
rights  and  mass  violations  of  traditional 
value  systems. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  honor  to  spend  an 
hour  with  the  Russian  human  rights 
leader,  Vladimir  Bukovsky.  Bukovsky  has 
only  recently  reached  the  West  after 
suffering  repeated  imprisonments  in  So- 
viet jails  and  insane  asylums  because  of 
his  persistent  refusal  to  backdown  from 
the  values  he  believed  in. 

I  was  very  moved  and  impressed  when 
this  young  man  urged  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  press  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
human  rights  issues.  His  example  is  one 
which  demands  respect. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  register  our 
feelings  and  convictions,  as  individuals 
and  as  a  Congress  of  people.  I  lu-ge 
unanimous  adoption  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  vote  for  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  7  which  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment of  the  people  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  the  principles  of 
human  rights  and  free  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities,  as 
enunciated  In  the  Helsinki  accords  I 
think  it  Is  particularly  fitting  that  the 


Congress  has  a  chance  to  act  publicly 
today.  Leonid  Brezhnev  has  responded 
truculently  to  President  Carter's  Inspir- 
ing speech  before  the  United  Nations. 
Brezhnev  has  stated  that  easing  of  ten- 
sions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  unthinkable  if  President 
Carter  continues  his  campaign  for  hu- 
man rights,  and  he  has  again  called  the 
expression  of  concern  about  human 
rights  "an  Interference  in  our  internal 
affairs."  This  is  the  shallowest  and  most 
hypocritical  of  arguments.  While  engag- 
ing in  the  same  sort  of  practices,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  bellowed  about  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  right-wing  dic- 
tatorships such  as  Chile.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  also  signed  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords which  legally  binds  that  country  to 
the  principles  which  President  Carter  Is 
espousing. 

As  President  Carter  has  stated  in  his 
U.N.  speech,  we  should  take  human  rights 
covenants  such  as  the  Helsinki  accords 
as  seriously  as  we  take  commercial  trea- 
ties. If  we  do  not  hold  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  how 
can  we  expect  compliance  from  the 
Soviets  on  arms  control  or  commercial 
treaties?  This  resolution  is  yet  another 
example  of  the  full  support  the  Congress 
is  giving  the  President  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  now  well  aware  that  we  are  not 
going  to  back  down  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  are  being  de- 
nied the  basic  human  right  of  emigra- 
tion. The  harassment  and  persecution  of 
these  people  continues  unabated.  They 
have  been  labeled  by  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen as  traitors  and  have  been  im- 
prisoned In  the  harshest  Soviet  Jails, 
fired  from  their  jobs,  ostracized  or 
exiled  to  Siberia.  Yet,  their  only  "crime" 
Is  that  of  wanting  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  start  life  anew  in  a  nation  that 
is  willing  to  accept  them. 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  representatives 
of  35  nations  met  in  Helsinki,  Pinland, 
and  signed  the  now  famous  Helsinki 
Declaration.  This  agreement  stated  that 
the  signatory  nations  "will  deal  in  a  posi- 
tive and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the 
applications  of  persons  who  wish  to  be 
reunited  with  members  of  their  family." 
The  Soviet  Union  has  continuously 
abridged  the  rights  of  her  citizens  and 
as  such  has  not  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aforementioned  treaty. 

As  all  of  us  are  aware,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  recently  intensified  its  campaign  *• 
against  its  Jews  so  as  to  stifie  any  poten- 
tial dissident  movement  In  her  country 
prior  to  the  forthcoming  Belgrade  Con- 
ference. On  January  22,  1977,  the  Soviet 
Government  aired  the  movie  "The  Trad- 
ers of  Soul,"  a  blatant  anti-Zionist  film, 
on  prime  time  television  so  as  to  dis- 
courage Jews  from  seeking  exit  visas.  She 
also  has  banned  the  baking  and  Importa- 
tion of  the  ritual  Passover  matzoh— the 
unleavened  bread  which  symbolizes  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Jews  were  forced 
to  leave  from  Egypt,  the  land  of  slavery, 
to  Israel,  the  land  of  freedom. 

Last  week,  Soviet  security  police  seized 
and  are  still  detaining  Anatoly  Scharan- 
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sky,  who  I  met  on  my  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  2  years  ago.  His  only  real  "crime" 
is  that  of  desiring  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  his  wife  in  Israel.  This  past 
Sunday,  the  apartment  of  Vladimir 
Slepak,  Scharansky's  good  friend,  was 
ransacked  by  20  drunks  and  damage  to 
his  home  was  considerable.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  most  recent  anti-Semitic  act 
was  organized  by  the  Soviet  Government 
as  a  mini-program  so  as  to  silence  Slepak. 
The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  never 
again  be  silent.  They  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  demanding  that  they 
be  allowed  to  emigrate  in  accordance 
with  the  Helsinki  provisions. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  97  which 
declares  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  con- 
vey to  the  Soviet  leaders  the  interest  of 
the  American  people  regarding  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Helsinki  Declaration  and 
all  that  this  document  stands  for. 

My  fellow  Members  of  the  Congress, 
I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  voting  for  this 
resolution.  The  lives  of  thousands  are  at 
stake,  and  If  we  turn  our  backs  on  these 
people,  then  all  hope  for  their  survival 

is  lost.    

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Moffett, 
for  introducing  a  resolution  similar  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7.  and  for 
providing  a  means  under  which  those  of 
us  who  share  his  deep  concern  over  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  can  express  our 
feelings 

We  are  here  today  to  remind  the  Soviet 
Government  of  a  pledge  It  made  19 
months  ago  when  It  joined  34  other 
countries  in  signing  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  strong 
support  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
American  people  for  restoring  human 
rights  aroimd  the  world. 

Today,  there  are  fewer  Soviet  Jews 
leaving  the  U.S.S.R.  than  there  were  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  accord. 
Soviet  Jews  who  file  for  exit  visas  to 
join  their  families  in  Israel  are  har- 
assed, humiliated,  and  imprisoned.  Not 
one  week  goes  by  that  the  media  does 
not  report  another  horror  story  involv- 
ing Jewish  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  direct  contradiction  of  the  Helsinki 
accords,  the  Soviet  Government  is 
cracking  down  on  its  postal  regulations, 
restricting  the  amount  of  mall  and  the 
number  of  packages  received  by  Soviet 
Jews.  Last  week,  I  joined  my  colleagues 
in  sending  a  letter  to  PresMmt  Carter 
urging  him  to  take  a  strortg  stand 
against  the  recently  imposed  Soviet  ban 
on  the  importation  of  fiour  and  foods 
containing  fiour — items  necessary  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

Leonid  Brezhnev,  upon  addressing  the 
gathering  at  Helsinki,  urged  that  the 
principles  of  the  final  act  be  "put  to 
practical  use  and  made  a  law  of  interna- 
tional hfe  not  to  be  breached  by  any- 
one." The  resolution  before  the  House 
today  reiterates  his  thoughtful  and 
well-conceived  words. 

President  Carter  has  made  It  clear  that 
the  issue  of  human  rights  is  an  integral 
part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  this  reso- 


lution by  a  vote  of  91  to  0. 1  hope  that  the 
House  also  acts  with  unanimity. 

I  have  no  illusion  about  the  possibility 
of  a  constructive  Soviet  response.  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev's  comments  of  yester- 
day— condemning  the  recent  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Carter  administration — in- 
dicate discomfort  with  the  commitment 
we  are  echoing  today,  and  change  will 
come  slowly.  But  for  myself,  it  is  very 
exciting  to  stand  forth  with  pride  in 
the  ideals  that  have  made  this  Nation 
great,  recognized  as  the  bastion  of  free- 
dom in  a  world  where  freedom  is  dearly 
won  and  sustained. 

I\^r.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  address  my  colleagues 
on  a  subject  I  have  spoken  of  several 
times  in  the  past.  Many  of  us,  individ- 
ually, have  remarked  on  this  topic.  I  am 
speaking-  of  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews. 
Freedom  from  imprisonment;  freedom 
from  harassment;  freedom  from  the 
many  subtle  forms  of  discrimination  that 
this  minority  faces  daily  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  people  have  committed  no 
crimes,  yet  they  face  the  start  of  each 
day  not  knowing  what  new  obstacles  will 
be  placed  in  their  path.  The  paSi  on 
which  they  walk  is  dictated  by  a  prave 
collective  conscience  started  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Everyday  during  these  j^ars, 
Jews  somewhere  on  this  globe  hav^een 
discriminated  against. 

Today,  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  the  opportunity  to  attack  this 
discrimination  as  a  coilective  unit.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  7  makes  clear 
that  the  American  people  abhor  this 
treatment  for  any  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  just  as  we  do  in  our  own  country, 
or  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  respect  the 
fact  that  sovereign  nations  may  have 
laws  and  policies  with  which  we  should 
not  interfere.  I  would  posit,  though,  that 
before  there  were  any  nations  with  their 
man-made  boundaries,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  man,  which  was  given  by  God. 
If  there  be  some  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  do  not  recognize  this,  than  let  us 
direct  them  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration, 
which  they  themselves  ratified,  allowing 
for  freer  movement  of  people,  and  the 
general  freedom  to  leave  one's  country. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  resolution  nearly 
coincides  with  the  Jewish  holiday  of 
Passover.  Jewish  families  the  world  over 
will  observe,  beginning  April  2,  the  flight 
of  their  ancestors  from  the  bonds  of 
slavery  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Jews  are  not  today  slaves  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  is  a  man  free  who  cannot 
travel  where  he  wants?  Or  a  man  who 
cannot  worship  as  he  pleases  because  his 
holy  books  have  been  taken  away  from 
him,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  congregate 
with  others  of > the  same  belief?  And  if 
against  these  odds,  he  still  insists  on  fol- 
lowing his  conscience,  he  may  lose  his 
job,  or  see  his  children  expelled  from 
school.  Or  he  may  find  himself  in  a 
mental  institution  or  jail.  Is  he  free? 

Perhaps  this  Passover,  all  Americans 
should  consider  this  question.  And  with 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  let  us  hope 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  consider  it  as  well. 
Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  in  recent  months  how  the  Soviet 


Union  reacts  to  any  mention  of  human 
rights.  On  paper,  they  would  seem  to  be 
very  strong  supporters  of  human  rights, 
even  stronger  than  the  United  States. 
Por  they  have  signed  the  U.N.  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  1969  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  and 
the  1975  Helsinki  Agreement.  Particu- 
larly, with  their  most  recent  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement,  the  Soviets  are 
surprised  and  alarmed  that  the  world 
expects  them  to  live  up  to  their  commit- 
ments. Por  if  it  is  one  thing  that  the 
Soviets  are.  it  is  that  they  are  very  cyni- 
cal about  such  things  as  principles.  They 
reaUy  do  not  expect  that  world  public 
opinion  would  care  enough  about  himian 
rights  to  make  demands  upon  them  to 
observe  such  things  as  basic  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  choice 

I  thiiik  it  very  Important  at  this  point 
in  time  that  we  live  up  to  the  moral  com- 
mitments and  principles  that  we  make 
and  that  our  foreign  policy  be  consistent 
with  our  beliefs  about  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs.  What  is  often  lacking  in 
government  and  politics  is  a  basic  sense 
of  what  is  right:  what  is  humanly  right 
and  just.  There  is  no  absolute  about  this: 
as  common  elements  in  this  huge  family 
called  mankind,  we  share  some  basic 
frailties  and  potentialities.  Human  po- 
tential and  freedom  must  be  protected 
by  governments  to  insure  that  we  all  can 
lead  free  and  decent  lives. 

I  really  do  not  believe  that  people  any- 
where in  the  world  demand  a  great  deal 
of  the  government  that  they  live  under. 
All  that  most  people  want  is  to  live  their 
lives  in  accordance  with  their  values  and 
to  exercise  their  rights  to  worship  freely, 
to  emigrate  freely,  to  maintain  their  fam- 
ily ties  and  see  their  loved  ones.  Under 
oppressive  governments,  even  these  sim- 
ple basics  of  human  living  are  denied. 
This  is  what  we  protest,  and  what  we 
must  continue  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
human  decency. 

The  Soviets  charge  us  with  interfer- 
ence in  their  internal  affairs.  But  how 
can  this  be  when  they  have  freely  signed 
international  agreements  in  regards  to 
human  rights?  Human  rights  is  a  matter 
that  transcends  governments.  When 
there  is  a  disaster  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  send  relief 
aid.  We  carmot  ignore  human  suffering 
no  matter  what  government  is  tn  charge 
and  so  we  help.  It  can  be  no  different  with 
hmnan  rights  issues,  particularly  when 
these  offenses  so  challenge  our  basic  per- 
ception of  what  is  right  and  decent. 

We  clearly  cannot  impose  our  values 
upon  other  governments,  however,  we 
are  free  to  make  our  views  known  to 
them.  Particularly  in  regards  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  harassment  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Jews  have  been  so  pro- 
longed and  amply  documented,  that 
there  can  be  no  mistaking  our  opposition 
J;o  this  oppressive  treatment. 
\  I  recently  learned  that  the  Soviets  be- 
gan this  January  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  baked  goods  into  the  country. 
What  will  be  affected  is  imports  of  mat- 
zoh, unleavened  bread,  that  is  necessary 
for  Soviet  Jews  to  observe  the  Passover. 
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Thousands  of  packages  of 
been  waylaid  In  the  malls 
is  an  outrageous  attempt 
Government  to  prevent 
from  peaceably  carrj^lng 
glous  observances.  It  strikes 
heart  of  the  Soviet  policy 
vitality  of  Jewish  life  in  thi 
Russia. 

To  many,  this  resolutior 
to  be  an  exercise  in  rhetoric 
less,  we  are  serving  notice 
Government  that  we  take 
this  matter  of  human  rights 
will  not  be  silent  about 
that  we  learn  of. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speake 
our  duty,  as  Americans  anc 
of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  . 
recent  increase  in  governmei^t 
ethnic   and  religious 
the  Soviet  Union.  Events  of 
including  the  arrests  of  pr 
Viet  Jews  and  the  ban  on 
tion  by  mail  of  flour  and 
are  alarming.  In  the  L. 
dignity  and  freedom,  I 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  ir 
test  of  these  actions  and  the 
other  minorities  by  the 
ment. 

The  United  States  has 

ognized  as  a  bastion  of 

porter  of  human  rights.  In 
this,  we  can  do  no  less  than 
Viet  actions  and  let  the  _ 
ment  know  that  we  do  see 
doing.  They  must  not  succeec 
their  actions  by  labeling 
seeking  religious  freedom 
ing  their  right  to  emigrate  . 
litical  dissidents."  I  cannot 
actions  that  have  separated 
refused  to  reunite  them.  Th^t 
ment  more  cruel  than  any 
must  remind  the  Soviet 
commitment    they    made     ... 
signed  the  Helsinki  declaration 
tion,  this  should  serve  as  a 
all  Americans  of  the  princip 
great  Nation  was  founded 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaki 
unanimous  support  of  my  . 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
half  of  the  Jews  and  oth^ 
minorities  throughout  the 
The  Helsinki  agreement 
by  reference  and  afflrmatio  i 
versa  1  Declaration  of  Human 
the   Covenant   on    Political 
Rights.  The  Soviet  Union  ha 
disregarded  and  flouted  the 
ings  to  which  these  agreem 
her.  She  has  attempted  to 
critics  by  charging  that  theA 
fering  in   the  internal 
Soviet  Union.  I  urge  the 
great  body  not  to  be  so 
Concurrent  Resolution   7 
the  conviction  of  the  House 
sentatives   that  political 
freedom  know  no  sovereign 
ask  that  all  Members  of  _.. 
onstrate  this  conviction  by 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker 
to  speak  today  on  behalf  of 
tion— Senate  Concurrent 
which  conveys  Congress 
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terest  and  the  interest  of  all  Americans 
in  the  Soviet  Government's  adherence 
to  the  Helsinki  declaration,  including 
the  pledge  to  facilitate  freer  movement 
of  people,  expedite  the  reunification  of 
families,  and  uphold  the  general  freedom 
to  leave  one's  country. 

My  commitment  grows  deeper  by  the 
day  and  I  will  continue  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewish  families  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  being  forcibly  de- 
tained in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  result  of  the 
Soviet  Goverrmient's  repressive  emigra- 
tion policy  which  clearly  violates  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
final  act. 


treating  from  its  strong  stance  in  favor 
of  human  rights  and  will  continue  to 
speak  out  when  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally accepted  provisions  on  human 
rights  are  shown.  I  urge  support  for  the 
resolution. 
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An  example  of  the  Soviet's  restric- 
tive emigration  pohcy  is  the  case  of 
Eugene  and  Sophia  Reinberg  who  have 
been  separated  from  their  only  son  Yuri 
for  19  months.  Their  attempts  to  join 
him  and  leave  for  Israel  have  been 
denied  time  and  time  again.  This  is  just 
one  case,  but  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  families  whose  reunion  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  arbitrary  refusal  of  Soviet 
exit  visas.  In  my  book,  the  Reinberg  case 
represents  a  clear  violation  in  the  basket 
three  area  of  the  Helsinki  agreement. 

The  resolution  we  are  speaking  about 
today  is  a  great  step  in  showing  the 
Soviet  Government  that  we  will  not  sit 
back  and  accept  its  violations.  As  a 
signatory  of  the  Pinal  Act,  they  must 
conform  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
basket  three  provisions. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
7  which  expresses  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  harassment  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  comes  at  a 
critical  period  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yesterday,  Soviet  leader 
Brezhnev  accused  the  United  States  of 
using  the  human  rights  issue  to  interfere 
in  Soviet  internal  affairs  and  sternly 
warned  that  such  interference  will  affect 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Since  January  President  Carter  has 
spoken  out  strongly  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  Last  week  in  his  speech 
before  the  U.N.,  the  President  said: 

No  member  of  the  U.N.  can  claim  that 
mistreatment  of  its  citizens  is  solely  Its  own 
bxislness. 

The  Soviet  record  clearly  shows  that  it 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  Helsinki 
accords  by  allowing  its  citizens  to  emi- 
fjate  freely;  from  a  high  of  34,000  in 
1973,  the  number  of  emigrees  has  dropped 
dramatically  to  14.000  in  1976.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  Government  has  under- 
taken a  new  campaign  to  crack  down  on 
dissidents. 

As  a  cosigner  of  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion, the  United  States  must  continue  to 
press  the  Soviet  Government  for  compli- 
ance with  the  accords.  This  new  Con- 
gress must  let  the  Soviets  know  that 
when  President  Carter  speaks  out  on 
human  rights,  he  speaks  not  only  for  his 
admmistration.  but  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  who  want  to  see 
the  U.S.S.R.  live  up  to  the  provisions  they 
signed  in  Helsinki.  Moreover,  passage  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7  would 
also  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  intimidated  into  re- 


Mr.  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett),  the 
sponsor  of  a  resolution  in  the  House 
similar  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 7. 

In  many  ways,  we  can  perceive  a 
change  coming  over  this  country,  and 
projecting  across  the  seas  to  other 
nations.  This  new  administration  has 
already  taken  positions,  and  indicated 
commitments,  far  different  from  those  of 
the  two  administrations  before  it.  Many 
Americans  may  disagree  with  some  of 
these  positions,  or  may  disapprove  of 
some  of  the  commitments,  as  is  natural 
and  healthy. 

Yet  underlying  the  positions  and  com- 
mitments, I  believe,  is  a  compassion,  a 
human  quality  which  most  of  our  con- 
stituents have  sensed.  And  this  under- 
lying compassion,  with  its  positive  moral 
force,  represents  a  significant  change 
from  recent  years,  and  a  highly  welcome 
one. 

However,  much  has  not  changed  in  the 
moral  arena,  and  my  colleague  has  ar- 
ranged for  this  time  so  that  we  may 
again  assert  this  body's  determination, 
and  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  to  do  all  we  can  to 
bring  a  change  in  the  repressive  situa- 
tion still  faced  by  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

As  we  know  too  well,  tens  of  thousands 
in  that  nation  have  sought  for  years  to 
emigrate  and  be  reunited  with  their 
famUies  in  Israel,  or  in  the  United  States. 
Many  have  been  extremely  vocal  in  their 
dissent— often  paying  a  very  high  price 
for  such  opposition— while  others  have 
simply  continued  their  struggles,  quiatly 
yet  persistently. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  have  adopted 
so-caUed  "prisoners  of  conscience- 
mine  is  Boris  Penson— who  are  im- 
prisoned in  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
variety  of  political  crimes.  So  in  manv 
ways,  things  have  not  changed  verv 
much. 

It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  we  must 
continue  to  press  the  Soviet  Union  to 
comply  with  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Declaration.  We  must 
present  to  that  government  a  united 
front,  solidly  opposed  to  ethnic  and 
religious  repression  in  Russia  trd 
all  over  the  world,  regardless  of  the 
progress  on  SALT  or  discussions  on  trade, 
We  must  pull  away  from  the  old  and 
destructive,  amoral  notion  of  linkage,  for 
oui-  citizens,  and  the  western  world,  ha.s 
longed  for  the  moral  glow  of  American 
ideals  to  appear  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  affirm  here  my 
commitment  to  aiding  wherever  possi- 
ble the  repressed  and  harassed  Jews 
forced  to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  once  again  notify  that  Govern- 
ment of  the  determination  felt  by  all 
Americans  to  achieve  respect  for  human 
rights  and  dignity  the  world  over 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
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lution  7,  a  resolution  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Moffett,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  drafting  a  similar  resolution  in 
the  House. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  prepares  for 
his  first  trip  to  Moscow,  it  is  timely  for 
us  once  again  to  affirm  the  continued 
interest  of  the  American  people  regard- 
ing Soviet  observance  of  the  Helsinki 
declaration,  particularly  that  Govern- 
ment's pledge  to  facilitate  freer  move- 
ment of  people,  to  expedite  reunification 
of  families  and  to  uphold  the  general 
freedom  to  leave  one's  country. 

The  importance  of  this  resolution  be- 
fore us  today  is  heightened  in  light_of 
increased  Soviet  harassment  of  various 
ethnic  minorities. 

America's  resolve  to  stand  up  for 
human  rights  principles  is  being  tested 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Stepped  up  attacks 
on  Soviet  ethnic  minorities,  dissidents, 
and  even  foreign  leaders  who  speak  out 
for  freedom  mark  the  Russian  reaction. 
In  a  chilling  reminder  of  the  cold  war, 
leading  Jewish  activists  are  being  ac- 
cused of  acting  in  behalf  of  the  CIA 
and  are  thrown  in  jail.  Russian  anti- 
Semitism  appears  on  the  rise  again. 

Just  a  few  v/eeks  ago,  the  KGB 
searched  the  apartments  of  at  least  five 
Soviet  Jews,  threatening  four  and  ar- 
resting one,  losif  Begun.  Begun  was 
jailed  on  the  Catch-22  charge  of  "para- 
sitism." the  Soviet  euphemism  for  un- 
employment. Of  course  he  was  unem- 
ployed— he  had  been  fired  for  applying 
for  an  exit  visa.  This  ii  a  common  re- 
sult when  Jews  seek  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  also  frequently 
lose  their  apartments,  their  children  may 
be  ejected  from  their  schools,  and  the 
family  is  subjected  to  Government  har- 
assment. 

I  applaud  President  Carter's  vigorous 
support  of  human  rights  around  the 
globe.  It  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
pragmatism  of  some  of  his  predecessors. 
Ho  and  Secretary  Vance  will  be  sub- 
jected to  intense  pressure  from  the  So- 
viets to  soften  that  position.  I  hope  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  7  will 
strengthen  their  resolve  to  remain  firm 
in  the  defense  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  today.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7,  harassment  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities,  is  the 
latest  in  the  series  of  efforts  by  the 
American  people  to  compel  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  up  to  its  agreements.  Last 
week  at  the  United  Nations,  President 
Carter  addressed  the  question  of  the  de- 
nial of  human  rights  by  all  nations, 
friend  and  foe  alike.  The  Congress  action 
today  supports  the  President's  efforts, 
and  should  make  crystal  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that  future  good  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  depends  on  their 
willingness  to  implement  those  agree- 
ments already  signed. 

As  the  chief  architect  of  our  foreign 
policy.  President  Carter's  recent  state- 
ments serve  notice  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ordered  its  priorities  to 
better  refiect  the  humanistic  concerns  of 
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the  American  people.  In  case  any  nation 
had  any  doubt,  today's  vote  by  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  elected  officit^ 
closest  to  the  people — confirms  the  Presi- 
dent's course  and  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States  is  dead  serious  about  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  every  hemisphere. 
We  cannot,  in  the  name  of  pragma- 
tism, forever  avoid  standing  up  for  those 
ideals  upon  which  our  Grovemment  was 
founded.  If  we  can  turn  our  backs  on  the 
persecution,  on  the  complete  subjugation 
of  citizens  abroad,  our  own  constitutional 
guarantees  are  meaningless.  Por,  If  we 
declare  that  human  rights  are  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  American  people, 
we  are  defying  200  years  of  history. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  today's 
vote  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  Ameri- 
cans and  on  the  world  community.  It 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  our  own 
people,  because  we  can  again  hold  our 
heads  high,  proud  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  once  again  siding  with  the  right 
and  the  just.  It  will  have  a  positive  effect 
on  those  in  other  lands,  because  the 
American  beacon  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity  has  begun  to  shine  once  again 
after  many  years  of  darkness. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
7.  As  the  cosponsor  of  a  similar  House 
resolution,  I  believe  it  clearly  expresses 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  for 
freedom  and  human  rights. 

The  continued  harassment  by  Soviet 
authorities  of  Soviet  Jews,  various  mi- 
nority groups,  and  dissidents  violates  the 
principles  of  international  law,  particu- 
larly the  Helsinki  accords. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  understand 
that  we  do  not  accept  this  behavior.  We 
must  make  it  clear  that  we  oppose  Soviet 
actions  which  prohibit  freedom  of  move- 
ment, discourage  the  reunification  of 
families,  and  refuse  emigration  visas  to 
those  wishing  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  sense 
of  Congress  be  expressed  concerning  So- 
viet adherence  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom of  personal  movement  and  the 
reunification  of  families.  Both  of  these 
precepts  were  included  in  the  Helsinki 
Declaration. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
7. 1  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  a  simi- 
lar House  concurrent  resolution  protest- 
ing the  Soviet  Government's  violations 
of  internationally  agreed  upon  principles 
of  human  rights  for  its  Jewish  minority, 
as  well  as  its  other  citizens. 

The  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  places  high 
among  the  humanitarian  issues  the  re- 
unification of  families.  The  language  is 
clear: 

"The  participating  States  will  deal  in  a 
positive  and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  ap- 
plications of  persons  who  wish  to  be  reunited 
with  members  of  their  family  . . ."  (emphasis 
added). 

It  goes  on  to  stipulate  that: 
Everyone  shall  be  free  to  leave  any  country 
Including  his  own.  (Article  12/2) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  blatantly  ignored 
these  provisions,  and  in  recent  weeks  has 
ominously  increased  its  campaign  of  har- 
assment of  Soviet  Jews.  Only  forceful 
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international  protests,  such  as  that  rep- 
resented by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 7,  can  prevent  mounting  repression. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  respect  its  own  Constitution  and  laws, 
to  fulfill  its  obligations  set  forth  in  inter- 
national declarations  and  agreements, 
and  to  fully  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
I  implore  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  at 
once  its  campaign  of  anti-Semitism  and 
repression  against  thousands  of  Jews 
whose  sole  crime  has  been  to  make  known 
their  desire  to  be  reunited  with  their 
families. 

The  Soviet  Government  hsis  chosen 
to  step  up  its  discrimination  against 
Jews  who  have  applied  for  visas  at  a 
crucial  juncture  in  the  life  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement,  as  the  Belgrade  Confer- 
ence to  review  compliance  with  the 
agreement  approaches.  Typical  of  this 
recent  campaign  is  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Scharansky.  a  leading  Jewish  refiwenik. 
Mr.  Scharansky,  whom  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  whom  I  admire 
greatly,  has  been  charged  with  espion- 
age, and  now  faces  not  only  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  but  also  the  struggle  to 
stay  alive.  As  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
about  the  plight  of  Mr.  Scharansky  and 
other  recently  arrested  Soviet  Jews,  I 
have  sent  the  following  letters  to  Chair- 
man Brezhnev  and  President  Carter: 

Mascb  16, 1977. 
Hon.  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary,  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet    Union,    The    Kremlin.    Moscow, 
R^S-SJi.,  U^.S.R. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  write  to  protest  In 
the  strongest  terms  the  detention  on  March 
15  of  Mr.  Anatoly  Scharansky  of  Moscow. 

Since  filing  his  appUcatlon  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel  In  1973,  :.tr. 
Scharansky  has  been  the  object  of  contin- 
uing harassment  by  government  officials.  On 
March  4,  1977,  Izvestla  published  a  scur- 
rilous letter  accusing  Mr.  Schransky,  two 
other  prominent  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  denied!  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
and  two  American  diplomats,  also  Jewish,  of 
engaging  In  espionage  activities  for  the 
United  States.  These  charges  are  patently 
false  and  contain  unmistakable  overtones  of 
antl-Semltlsm. 

Mr.  Scharansky  Is  the  fourth  human  rights 
activist  taken  into  custody  In  the  past  six 
weeks.  Each  of  these  Individuals  participated 
in  an  effort  to  monitor  the  U.S.S.R.'s  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  Their 
arrest,  and  the  systematic  denial  of  human 
rights  represented  thereby,  constitute  the 
most  serious  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement.  In  the  spirit  of  that  agreement,  1 
urge  you  to  bring  about  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Scharansky  and  the  other  de- 
tainees. Failure  to  release  Mr.  Scharansky 
and  the  others  will  surely  engender  wide- 
spread protests  among  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
and  will  retard  the  progress  toward  Improved 
Soviet-American  relations  which  we  all  de- 
sire. 

With  appreciation  for  your  attention  <b 
this  matter,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Robert  F.  Drinan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

March  17.  1977. 
Hon.  JniMT  Carter, 
The  President,  The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  total  sup- 
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port  of  yoxir  courageous  and 
on  the  Issue  of  human  rights 
to  your  attention  the  plight  of 
Scharansky. 

Mr.  Scharansky  Is  a  Soviet 
been  waiting  for  three  years  to 
Israel  where  his  wife  lives.  Mr 
was  arrested  on  March  16,  1977, 
publication  of  a  news  article 
1977,    In    Izvestla    which    false 
him  and  other  Soviet  Jews, 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Lemer,  of 
with  the  C.I-A. 

Anatoly  Scharansky  Is  currentlj 
a*;  the  KGB  Interrogstlfn  prison 
Mr.  Scharansky  has  been  charged 
son  and  espionage  which  are 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anatoly    Scharansky    has    beei  i 
spoken  critic  of  hiiman  rights 
the  USSR  and  Is  now  In  grave 
cause    of    his    staunch    defense 
rights  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  use 
oflBces  to  come  to  the  assistance 
Scharansky  In  any  way  you  deem 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P, 
Phillip  BurtoJ* 
3fembcrs  o/ 
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I  hope  that  letters  such  as 
adoption  of  Senate  Concurrer  t 
tlon  7,  and  the  continuation  o 
ter    administration's    forcefu 
rights  policy  will  bring  abou 

reversal    of    the    Soviet 

escalating  attacks  on  Soviet 

Mr.   HOLLENBECK.   Mr. 
rise  in  support  of  Senate   _ 
Resolution  7.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
House  concurrent  resolution, 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in 
it  today. 

The    Government-sanctioned 
and  religious  discrimination  .. 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorit 

to  emigrate  are  in  clear 

tematlonally  accepted  principles 
man  rights.  It  is  true  that  the 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
Union  has  Increased  In  recent 
However,  we  should  not  let  tha 
statistic  obscure  reality 

There  continue  to  be  report 
prlsonment   of  Jews   whose 
crime  is  the  expression  of  a 
leave   the  Soviet   Union,   in 
stances  to  be  reunited  with 
Hies.  Others  are  dismissed 
jobs,  subjected  to  religious 
propaganda  and  persecution,  „ 
permission  without  explanation 

As  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki 
ment  the  Soviet  Union  has 
uphold  the  freedom  to  leave 
try.  It  has  also  pledged  to 
reunification    of   families 
been  separated  by  national  . 
The  beatings,  imprisonment, 
assment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  ^ 
noritles   cited   In   the  findings 
resolution  are  In  clear  violation 
pledges. 

As  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinl^l 
ment  the  United  States  also  hi 
ligation.  That  obUgation  Is  to 
to  urge  the  Soviet  Government 
ply  with  these  accords.  We  mus 
the  continuing  concern  of  the  .,, 
people  with  the  promises  madu 
Soviet  Govemme^^t  on  several 
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including  the  final  act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
Soviet  Government  expected  to  comply 
with  the  Helsinki  declaration  when  It 
signed  that  agreement  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Some  have  even  argued  that  our 
own  Government  dismissed  the  Impor- 
tance of  that  agreement. 

Whether  the  Soviet  Government  ex- 
pected to  be  held  to  those  promises  is 
irrelevant.  The  fact  is  they  made  those 
promises,  that  they  signed  those  agree- 
ments, and  that  they  are  violating  those 
promises.  In  passing  this  concurrent  res- 
olution we  are  calling  attention  to  those 
violations.  It  is  in  this  context  that  I  urge 
the  House  to  call  the  Soviet  to  account 
for  these  violations,  to  send  a  message 
which  states  that  we  are  concerned  with 
violations  of  human  rights  regardless  of 
where  they  occur. 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  abide  by  the  inter- 
nationally agreed  upon  principles  of  hu- 
man rights  as  set  forth  in  the  Helsinki 
declaration  of  last  year. 

Despite  their  pledge  to  adhere  to  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  historic 
document,  the  Soviets  have  chosen  to 
continue  imabated  their  policy  of  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  discrimination. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  97,  similar  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  7,  I  deplore  the  lack  of 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment ahd  the  Indlflferent  attitude 
which  they  have  taken  toward  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  those  nations  and  peoples 
who  have  sought  to  realize  the  principles 
expounded  at  Helsinki. 

In  the  face  of  this  disinterest,  how- 
ever, the  American  people— and  all  peo- 
ple who  value  their  liberty— will  strive 
to  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to  end 
Its  harassment  of  Jews,  its  persecution 
of  Christian  denominations,  both  East- 
em  and  Western,  and  its  jalllngs  of  so- 
called  dissidents,  those  who  would  stand 
up  and  speak  out  for  their  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

We  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
those  of  us  in  New  Jersey,  are  proud  to 
have  the  support  In  this  effort  of  many 
concerned  ethnic  and  political  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Valentyn  Moroz,  the  im- 
prisoned Ukrainian  historian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  are  keenly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  human  rights  in  all  parts  of 
the  worid.  and  both  have  taken  steps  to 
rectify  the  intolerable  conditions  under 
which  so  many  must  suffer.  According- 
ly, I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  continue  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  until  all  Russian  citizens 
have  been  guaranteed  the  freedom  and 
basic  human  rights  to  which  all  peo- 
ple, in  all  lands,  are  entitled. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  similar  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  97,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  this  great  country  of 
ours— one  of  the  few  democracies  left 
In  our  troubled  world— must  conduct  its 
foreign  policy  with  an  awareness  of  the 


importance  of  certain  basic  human  rights 
to  which  all  peoples  are  entitled.  Cer- 
tainly President  Carter  has  set  the  tone 
in  this  respect,  and  the  U.S.  Congress,  if 
it  aspires  to  be  an  equal  partner  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  must  make  its 
voice  heard. 

Some  of  us  were  quite  concerned  when 
the  Ford  administration  decided  to  at- 
tend the  Helsinki  Conference  and  to 
sign  the  resultant  accords  which  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  an  apparent 
recognition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  So- 
viet satellies  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  were 
somewhat  reassured,  however,  when  the 
final  Helsinki  agreement  contained  some 
strong  language  regarding  human  rights 
Including  liberalized  traveling  privileges 
and  emigration  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
reuniting  of  families.  Because  of  wide- 
spread reports  of  continued  Soviet  non- 
adherence  to  these  provisions,  we  set 
up  a  legislative  administration  commis- 
sion, under  the  able  chairmanship  of  our 
colleague  Dante  Pascell,  to  monitor 
compliance. 

Unfortunately  it  appears  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  In  its  eagerness  for  recogni- 
tion of  its  sphere  of  influence  in  Eastern 
Europe  agreed  to  the  human  rights  pro- 
visions—the   so-called    basket    three- 
with  little  or  no  intention  of  taking  them 
seriously,  and  no  appreciation  for  the 
fact  that  we  would  do  so.  The  result  has 
been  a  continuing— and  even  increas- 
ing—oppression of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities  and  continued  and  increased 
reluctance  to  allow  free  emigration.  In- 
deed, almost  every  day,  our  newspapers 
carry  stories  of  the  denial  of  these  basic 
rights,   sometimes  in   the  most  heart- 
breaking cases.  I  personally  have  signed 
at  least   a   dozen   letters   to  Secretary 
Brezhnev    and    Ambassador    Dobrynln 
since  the  convening  of  the  95th  Congress 
to  protest  specific  acts  of  persecution  and 
arbitrary  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
of  the  so-called  dissidents.  Just  last  week, 
I  joined  with  over  25  of  my  colleagues  in    • 
thi'-  House  in  a  letter  to  President  Carter 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  again  banned  the  im- 
portation by  mall  of  flour  and  foods  con- 
taining flour  necessary  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  upcoming  passover  holiday. 
As  the  letter  pointed  out,  this  rather 
vindictive  act  is  not  only  "reprehensible 
from  a  humanistic  point  of  view,  but  it 
is  also  in  direct  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accord,  which  grants  the  right  of  reli- 
gious freedom  to  the  Soviet  people." 

Obviously,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
Intend  to  adhere  to  the  human  rights 
provisions  that  it  agreed  to  in  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  While  we  cannot  force 
them  to  do  so,  we  can,  and  we  must,  Mr. 
Speaker,  continually  Inform  them  of  our 
knowledge  of  their  noncompliance  and 
of  our  displeasure  at  their  actions  and 
our  refusal  to  sit  quietly  by. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution,  so  that  we  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Moscow  that  is  loud,  clear,  and 
Insistent. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution before  us  this  afternoon  expresses 
the  pronounced  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress over  the  continued  harassment  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  reaflBrms  the  interest  of  the 
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American  people  in  the  degree  of  Soviet 
adherence  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration 
especially  the  Soviet  Government's 
pledge  to  facilitate  the  freer  movement 
of  people  and  the  right  to  emigration.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  doc- 
ument. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  could  not 
be  more  timely.  The  very  lives  of  dozens 
of  Soviet  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  thou- 
sands more  to  emigrate,  are  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  chosen  to  crack  down  hard 
against  those  who  simply  wish  to  practice 
their  religion,  and  against  those  who  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  for  reform. 

In  January,  the  Soviet  Government 
banned  the  importation  of  matzoths, 
which  are  essential  to  the  observation  of 
passover. 

In  mid -February,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment arrested  four  prominent  dissidents, 
Alexander  Glnzburg,  Url  Orlov,  Mikola 
Rudenko,  and  Oleksly  Tykhy,  even 
though  no  formal  charges  have  yet  been 
filed  against  them. 

On  March  5,  the  government  accused 
several  leading  dissidents,  all  of  them 
Jews,  of  working  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Ten  days  later,  one  Soviet 
Jew,  Anatoly  Scharansky.  was  arrested 
for  espionage. 

In  mid-March,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment sponsored  a  prime-time  television 
program,  "Buyers  of  Souls,"  which  ac- 
cused Israel  and  its  "Zionist  sympathiz- 
ers" of  duping  Jews  into  emigrating. 

For  years,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
systematically  persecuted  its  Jews  as  an 
ethnic  group,  as  a  religious  group,  as 
Zionists,  and  as  emigres.  But  it  is  now 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  portray,  in  the 
most  insidious  manner,  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  or  prac- 
tice their  religion  as  traitors. 

It  is  an  ugly  and  utterly  Irresponsible 
campaign. 

Yesterday,  Secretary  Brezhnev  warned 
the  United  States  not  to  meddle  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  "Internal  affairs."  But  the 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  their  in- 
ternal concern.  It  is  a  priority  shared  by 
people  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  an 
integral  component  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy. 

No  nation  can  remain  Indifferent,  or 
look  the  other  way,  or  refuse  to  take 
some  responsibility  upon  itself  when  an- 
other country  violates  its  solemn  pledge 
to  protect  basic  human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  made  such  a  pledge 
in  Helsinki,  and  has  violated  that  pledge 
in  the  months  which  have  passed.  The 
American  people  and  this  administration 
are  not  indifferent  to  what  has  occurred. 
And  we  cannot — and  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated into — setting  aside  these  concerns 
in  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Particularly  as  we  near  this  Passover 
season,  with  its  message  of  freedom  and 
redemption  from  tyranny,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  compelling  nature  of  this 
endless  human  struggle.  During  the 
Seder — or  order  of  service  at  the  tradi- 
tional Passover  meal — we  are  asked  to 
address  these  issues  in  our  lives  today  as 
If  we  ourselves  had  once  been  slaves  in 
Egypt.  And  so  we  are  inspired  to  view  the 


present,  with  all  its  dilemmas,  through 
the  lenses  of  past  persecutions.  Only  in 
such  a  manner  can  we  remember  how 
precious  is  the  freedom  which  all  peo- 
ples seek. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  ask  us 
to  lower  our  voices,  and  exercise  instead 
quiet  persuasion.  "They  claim  that  press- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  in  this  regard — that 
only  leads  to  increasingly  severe  retribu- 
tions against  the  verj'  people  about  whom 
we  are  concerned,  to  the  detriment  of 
detente  generally. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  nego- 
tiations on  a  broad  range  of  issues  is 
proceeding,  and  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success,  precisely  because  it  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  both  nations  that  agree- 
ments on  weapons  and  an  expansion  of 
trade  be  reached. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  assume 
that  setting  aside  the  moral  dimension 
of  our  foreign  policy  can  lead  to  diplo- 
matic success  and  keep  the  respect  of  the 
American  people  or  those  around  the 
world  who  viev.'  the  United  States  as  the 
beacon  of  freedom. 

But  most  Importantly,  it  is  the  Soviet 
Jews  and  Soviet  dissidents  themselves 
who  have  so  desperately  reiterated  their 
desire  that  our  voice  be  strong.  Those 
whose  lives  are  most  threatened  are  the 
ones  who  are  most  anxious  for  us  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts — wherever  they  occur— 
gross  violations  of  basic  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  bound  by  our  con- 
sciences, we  are  bound  by  our  solemn  rat- 
ification of  the  Helsinki  accord,  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  Insure  compliance 
with  those  principles. 

I  m'lre  the  overwhelming  adoption  ol 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2, 
Jews  aroimd  the  world  will  celebrate  the 
holiday  of  Passover,  a  time  of  joy  that 
celebrates  the  going  out  from  Egypt  and 
the  return  to  the  homeland  in  Israel. 
The  service  for  Passover  ends  with  the 
words  "Next  year  in  Jerusalem."  The 
symbolic  significance  of  those  words, 
meaningful  to  Jews  throughout  history, 
take  on  added  significance  this  year  as 
the  reports  of  harassment  against  So- 
viet Jews  increases,  and  the  government 
of  that  country  becomes  increasingly 
blatant  in  its  disregard  of  the  simplest 
freedoms — freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  movement.  And  it  is  a  capricious  dis- 
regard of  rights — one  member  of  a  fam- 
ily will  leave  the  country  imhindered, 
another  will  be  promptly  arrested  as  a 
draft  evader  as  he  seeks  to  leave.  One 
will  wait  for  months  and  months  to  go, 
only  to  have  his  papers  confiscated  at  the 
border.  And  others,  too  many  others,  as 
we  have  learned,  have  been  taken  to  jail 
or  hospitals  or  just  disappeared. 

There  is  another  Passover  ritual  that 
has  new  and  bitter  significance  this  year. 
Traditlonaly,  three  matzohs,  the  im- 
leavened  bread  of  the  holiday,  are  placed 
on  the  table  to  sjTnbolize  the  struggle  of 
the  Jewish  people  for  freedom.  In  recent 
years,  many  American  families  have 
added  a  fourth  piece,  as  a  reminder  that 
Russian  Jews  are  not  free.  This  year 
that  matzoh  must  represent  a  piece  of 
this  essential  ingredient  to  the  observ- 
ance of  Passover  that  a  Russian  citizen 
will  not  be  able  to  eat.  The  Soviet  Gov- 


ernment has  this  year  banned  the  Im- 
portation of  25,000  individual  packages 
of  matzoh,  and  only  limited  amoimts  will 
be  available  from  synagogues  in  large 
cities  such  as  Kiev  and  Leningrad.  How- 
ever, even  to  avail  themselves  of  this  lim- 
ited opportxmity  Jews  will  be  forced  to 
register  their  names  and  addresses  in  ex- 
change for  the  matzoh. 

At  this  season,  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  my  adopted  prisoner,  a  person  whose 
life  I  know  only  because  he  is  not  free, 
a  person  I  learn  about  only  by  communi- 
cations from  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  from  oflB- 
cial  commimiques  from  the  State  De- 
partment; Alexandr  Slinin  is  21  years 
old.  He  was  a  student  from  Kharkov.  Af- 
ter simply  submitting  an  application  for 
a  visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Kharkov  University,  and 
summoned  to  his  local  military  registra- 
tion board.  Slinin  refused  to  serve  in  the 
Soviet  Army  knowing  that  his  departure 
to  Israel  would  be  delayed  by  7  years,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  3-year  term  on 
charges  of  draft  evasion.  About  6  months 
ago,  I  learned  that  Alexandr  Slinin,  be- 
cause he  had  been  found  with  literature 
printed  in  Yiddish  in  his  cell,  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  mental  hospital,  and  I  have 
learned  nothing  of  him  since. 

The  great  tragedy  of  Alexandr  Sllnin's 
case  is  that  it  is  not  isolated.  It  is  not 
only  the  great  artists  and  scientists  and 
critics  who  are  being  imprisoned  and 
harassed,  but  it  is  the  young,  it  is  the 
voiceless  as  well.  And  this,  my  colleagues, 
is  continuing  daily  in  a  cotmtry  whose 
representatives.  18  months  ago,  became 
signatories  to  the  Helsinki  Agreement, 
an  agreement  that  mandated  for  hu- 
manity a  "mutual  respect  for  funda- 
mental rights  and  freedoms,"  Those 
same  accords  that  mandate  that  people 
should  be  allowed  to  be  reimited  with 
their  families — as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, to  allow  freedom  of  thoug'ht,  con- 
science, religion  or  belief  for  all,  to  prac- 
tice their  religious  beliefs  freely,  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  national  minorities 
before  the  law,  to  facilitate  wider  travel 
for  personal  or  professional  reasons,  to 
facilitate  the  freer  and  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  "information  of  all  kinds." 

I  could  go  on  listing  those  policies  in- 
corporated in  the  Agreement  that  are  not 
being  adhered  to.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
flagrantly  disregarded  and  flouted  those 
instruments,  claiming  that  there  are  also 
provisions  against  interference  by  env  of 
the  signatories  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  other.  We  cannot,  therefore,  relax 
for  one  instant,  our  pubhc  vigilance,  and 
our  continual  public  declarations  against 
these  injustices  and  gross  violations  of 
international  law. 

Tlie  Helsinki  Agreement  can  be  of  ma- 
jor force  in  the  quest  for  international 
peace,  but  in  order  for  it  to  be  effective, 
it  must  be  adhered  to — yes,  by  all  partic- 
ipants. And  it  is  my  hope  that,  under  the 
initatives  taken  by  our  new  administra- 
tion in  the  area  of  international  human 
rights,  for  many  of  those  who  wish  to 
emigrate,  this  will  be  the  last  Passover  it 
will  be  necessary  to  say  "Next  year  in 
Jerusalem." 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong   support   of   Senate   Concurrent 
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Resolution  7, 1  am  proud  to  1 
sored  a  similar  House  concurrent 
lution  resolving  "that  the 
terest  of  the  American 
veyed  to  the  Soviet  Governnlent 
ing  adherence  to  the  Helsinki 
tion.  including  their  pledge 
freer  movement  of  people, 
reunification  of  families  anc 
general  freedom  to  leave  on( 

Personally,  I  was  opposed 
ing  of  the  final  act  of  the 
on  Security  and  Cooperation 
because  it  was  interpreted 
cial  U.S.  endorsement  of  tht 
of  the  three  Baltic  States 
ritorles  Into  the  Soviet  Unioi 
the  Soviets  considerably 
their  original  promise  to  indlude 
Helsinki  document  strong  gui  irantees 
wider  dissemination  of  Inforpiation 
freer  movement  of  peoples. 

However,  the  key  language 
gust  1,  1975,  agreement  state! 

The  participating  states  ...  nake  it  their 
aim  to  facilitate  freer  moveme  it  and  con- 
tacts .  .  .  will  deal  In  a  posit  ve  and  hu- 
manitarian spirit  with  the  ap;  dlcatlons  of 
persons  who  wish  to  be  reunitet  with  mem- 
bers of  their  family  .  .  .  will  exa  nine  favour- 
ably .  .  .  requests  for  exit  or  e;  itry  permits 
from  persons  who  have  decided  to  marry  a 
citizen  from  another  participate  tg  State. 
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I  am  delighted  that 
legislation  last  year,  which  I 
to  create  a  Commission  on 
Cooperation  in  Europe  to 
tor  Soviet  compliance  with 
promises  to  allow  the  freer 
peoples  and  the  wider 
information.   Congress  also 
resolution  on  December  2, 
the  House  of  Representative, 
that  "there  has  been  no 
longstanding  policy  of  the 
on  nonrecognltion  of  the 
and  annexation  by  the  Sovi^ 
the  three  Baltic  nations  of 
via,  and  Lithuania,  and  that 
tinue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
not  to  recognize  in  any  way 
tion  of  the  Baltic  nations  by 
Union." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  his  inauguration  on 
January  20,  President  Carte-  placed  a 
strong,  new  emphasis  on  the  American 
commitment  to  the  extension  of  human 
rights  around  the  world.  In  hii  inaugural 
address,  the  new  President  sat  I 

We  are  a  proudly  idealistic  Na  Ion,  but  let 
no  one  confuse  our  idealism  wit  i  weakness. 
Because  we  are  free  we  can  nevei  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fate  of  freedom  elsi  where.  Our 
moral  sense  dictates  a  clearcut  pi  eference  for 
those  societies  which  share  with  us  an  abid- 
ing respect  for  individual  humaq  rights. 


In  a  recent  statement  befoi^ 
gressional  Commission  on 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  Mr. 
ment,  a  former  US 
Human  Rights  Commission  of 
Nations,  reviewed  the  implicat 
new  direction  in  U.S.  foreign 
concluded  his  remarks  by 

Because  of  the  tnUy  embattled 

hold  in  the  world,  it  Is  most ^ 

we  do  not  permit  the  setbacks  we 
certainly  suffer  to  erode  our 
ourselves.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
the  Soviets  decide  to  toughen  In 
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set  of  negotiations,  or  because  they  begin 
resisting  our  human  rights  Importtmlngs, 
our  policy  must  have  been  ill -conceived.  We 
have  a  very  basic  Interest  in  the  pursuit  of 
human  rights,  and  it  is  an  interest  that  far 
outweighs  the  temporary  costs  and  unpleas- 
antness that  we  are  going  to  meet  in  pxu^uit 
of  this  interest.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  in  addition  to  its  worthiness  for  its  own 
sake,  the  idea  of  hvmaan  rights  is  one  of  the 
chief  and  most  persuasive  points  of  superior- 
ity that  we  present  to  the  world;  it  is  pre- 
cisely to  protect  our  long-term  interests  that 
we  should  put  this  point  of  superiority  be- 
fore the  world,  and  have  hxunan  rights  on 
the  world's  mind,  as  much  as  possible.  Of 
course  one  is  going  to  have  to  bear  costs  for 
this;  but  it  would  be  suicide  to  begin  think- 
ing that  each  cost  Is  a  sign  of  the  futility 
of  our  whole  enterprise. 

With  Helsinki,  we  achieved  more  than  we 
had  expected.  We  must  not  allow  thosoi  gains 
to  be  abandoned  because  of  some  lack  of 
understanding  on  our  part  of  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  them, 
we  will  have  to  choose  our  targets  carefully, 
we  will  have  to  organize  ourselves  and  our 
allies  for  a  systematic  effort,  and  we  will  have 
to  remember  to  make  our  case  as  strongly 
and  as  clearly  as  possible  wherever  we  choose 
to  act.  I  am  sure  that  this  Commission  does 
not  contemplate  any  such  abandonment  of 
gains  or  slackening  of  effort.  I  am  sure  this 
C>mmis8ion  knows  that  as  it  prepares  for 
Belgrade  it  is  moving  toward  what  could 
well  be  tlie  most  Important  opportunity  to 
advance  the  universal  observance  of  human 
rights  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And 
I  am  sure  that  In  yoiu"  hearings  you  are  going 
to  seek  ways  to  make  the  most  of  this  his- 
toric opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  during  my 
service  in  Congress,  I  have  introduced 
countless  resolutions  and  bills  to  fur- 
ther human  rights  around  the  world,  and 
have  written  many  letters,  both  on  my 
own  and  in  concert  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  appealing  to  Soviet  leaders 
to  respect  the  human  dignity  of  individ- 
uals in  their  country  who  are  exiled,  im- 
prisoned, in  mental  asylums,  denied  em- 
ployment, or  are  suffering  other  types  of 
harassment  because  of  their  attempts  to 
exercise  their  freedom  of  religion,  or  to 
emigrate,  or  to  speak  out  and  notify  the 
world  of  the  sufferings  of  their  friends 
and  loved  ones.  Therefore,  I  am  delighted 
by  the  Increasing  emphasis  by  Congress 
and  the  President  on  human  rights  is- 
sues around  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  policies  of  "de- 
tente" practiced  by  our  coimtry  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  interpreted  as  pay- 
ing at  least  tacit  homage  to  the  totali- 
tarian aggressor  and  has  eroded  the 
spirit  and  dedication  of  our  allies  and 
of  individuals  all  over  the  world  who 
are  valiantly  trying  to  attain  the  demo- 
cratic Ideal  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
all  their  people. 

The  power  of  our  military  might  is  in- 
deed important,  but  in  the  unremitting 
clash  of  Interests  and  ideas  between  sys- 
tems of  mass  slavery  and  individual  free- 
dom, will  and  morale  are  of  prime  Im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves  but  also  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  form  of 
their  government.  Unless  belief  in  the 
ideals  of  freedom  is  maintained,  com- 
bined with  the  determination  to  resist 
Communist  guile,  no  amount  of  weap- 
onry will  prevail.  Sacrifices,  both  na- 
tional and  personal  on  the  part  of  free- 


dom-loving peoples  everywhere,  are  al- 
ways necessary  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  idealistic  determination  is  a 
prerequisite  for  those  sacrifices. 

We  find  ourselves  in  continuing  con- 
frontation with  the  Communists  for  the 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
although  no  one  would  disagree  that  all 
efforts  should  be  made  to  stop  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  the  spiritual  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism  can 
never  cease.  Because  this  contest  will 
eventually  decide  the  fate  of  the  world. 
far  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  by 
the  United  States  on  strengthening  the 
will  lo  resist,  and  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 7  is  a  strong  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  spiritual  values  of  democracy 
and  free  will  on  which  our  own  Nation 
was  foimded  and  which  our  allies  are 
striving  to  emulate  are  at  stake,  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  those  many  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  suffered  untold  terrors  at 
the  hands  of  their  Soviet  oppressors.  Yes- 
terday, the  head  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  strongly  criticized  this  Nation 
and  Its  President  for  interfering  in  do- 
mestic matters  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  our 
defense  of  human  rights. 

There  are  certain  human  rights  which 
extend  beyond  internal  jurisdictions. 
These  internal  rights  were  confirmed  in 
the  Helsinki  Agreements,  and  they  are  so 
basic  to  the  very  existence  of  humanity 
that  this  Congress  must  retain  its  deter- 
mination to  assure  these  rights. 

Today,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion just  one  example  of  the  many,  many 
which  occur  each  day  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Esther  and  Vladimir  Lazaris  were  mar- 
ried in  Moscow  in  1970.  Vladimir  was  a 
law  student  at  the  time.  They  had  a  child 
2  years  later,  and  shortly  after  that  the 
family  appUed  for  visas  to  Israel. 

Visas  were  issued  to  Esther  and  her  son 
Raphael.  However,  Vladimir's  was  denied 
on  the  basis  that  he  had  no  approval 
from  his  parents.  When  Vladimir  received 
written  permission  from  his  parents,  his 
visa  was  denied  on  the  pretext  that  al- 
though he  was  not  in  a  classified  posi- 
tion, someone,  at  some  time,  might  have 
given  him  classified  information.  At  this 
point,  he  also  lost  his  job. 

I  ask  now  to  consider  Vladimir's  plight. 
He  has  been  threatened  with  prosecution 
by  Soviet  authorities  for  participating  as 
an  editor  of  an  unofficial  magazine.  He 
has  been  separated  from  his  wife  and  son 
for  4  years,  during  which  time  he  has  lost 
nearly  all  hope  of  reuniting  with  them, 
and  he  has  been  persecuted  out  of  his  job 
and  any  career  in  the  Soviet  Union— all 
because  he  had  the  audacity  to  want  to 
emigrate  with  his  wife  and  child. 

If  there  were  nothing  f  m-ther  to  add  to 
this  example  of  a  personal  tragedy,  Vlad- 
imir's story  would  be  Uke  that  of  count- 
less other  harassed  Soviet  Jews.  There  is 
one  sad  fact  that  makes  this  case  espe- 
cially heart  rending.  Vladimir's  and 
Esther's  son.  Raphael,  was  born  with 
asphyxia.  This  is  a  developmental  dis- 
ability which  can  be  overcome  with  spe- 
cial family  attention  while  a  child  is 
young.  It  demands  a  family  environment. 
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And  it  demands  that  one  parent  may  be 
with  the  child  constantly,  leaving  the 
other  time  to  help  support  a  family. 

Any  chance  of  even  distant  support 
was  removed  when  Vladimir  lost  his  job. 
That  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  drasti- 
cally affected  at  least  three  lives  in  two 
nations.  It  went  well  li^eyond  an  internal 
matter.  It  is  something  which  I  bear  with 
grief;  it  is  a  burden  which  we  all  bear, 
and  which  we  should  all  seek  to  alleviate. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  7  which  once  again  sends  a 
message  from  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Government  underscoring  our 
commitment  to  this  matter  of  human 
rights.  I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  similar  House  concurrent 
resolution  with  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett)  . 

This  resolution  clearly  states  that  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple be  conveyed  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment regarding  adherence  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Declaration,  including  their  pledge 
to  facilitate  freer  movement  of  people, 
expedite  the  reunification  of  families, 
and  uphold  the  general  freedom  to  leave 
one's  coimtry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Soviet  Communist  Party  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev  only  yesterday  strongly 
assailed  President  Carter's  support  for 
Soviet  dissidents.  The  Soviet  leader  has 
warned  against  so-called  interference  in 
our  internal  affairs.  Perhaps  the  pres- 
sure now  being  exerted  by  our  Govern- 
ment is  beginning  to  hurj.  So  be  it. 

This  resolution  recites  again  and  con- 
demns the  recent  beatings,  imprison- 
ment, and  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  other  minorities  trying  to  obtain 
emigration  visas  to  reunita^with  their 
families. 

The  harassment  of  the  Jewish  minor- 
ity manifests  itself  in  many  ways:  an 
attempt  to  reunite  with  one's  family  is 
controlled  by  the  whim  of  the  state  and 
party  bureaucrats;  a  person's  home  is 
ransacked  late  at  night,  or  perhaps  the 
family  loses  its  "privileged"  Moscow  ad- 
dress; anti-Semitic  films  are  fed  as  prop- 
aganda to  the  people;  in  more  severe 
cases  the  people  suddenly  lose  their  abil- 
ity to  think  clearly  and  require  the  free 
medical  and  psychiatric  health  care  pro- 
vided by  the  state;  or  finally  some  grow 
so  tired  of  the  constant  harassment  that 
they  are  forced  to  leave  their  homeland. 

It  is  reassuring  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  taken  forthright 
stands  in  recent  weeks  on  hiunan  rights. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  continue  this 
effort  because  the  people  who  speak  the 
truth  about  the  Soviet  Union  depend 
upon  our  vigilance  and  our  voices  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  worst. 

We  have  taken  the  first  steps  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  cause,  let  us  not  fail 
to  offer  at  least  our  voices  in  support  of 
their  struggle. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  Soviet  Union's  utter  disregard 
for  the  human  rights  of  its  Jewish  mi- 
nority, and  I  commend  the  House  leader- 
ship for  bringing  to  the  fioor  a  resolu- 


tion  condemning   the   Soviet    Govern- 
ment's record  on  human  rights. 

Soviet  party  leader  Brezhnev  has  crit- 
icized the  United  States  for  its  undue 
interest  in  human  rights  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  interference  threatens 
better  relations  between  our  nations.  It  is 
my  own  view  that  our  interest,  far  from 
being  unwarranted,  Is  required.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to  innumerable 
international  conventions  on  the  subject 
of  human  rights,  most  recently  the 
Helsinki  accord.  So  far,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  no  inclination  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  those  agree- 
ments. I  fear  the  Soviets  would  forget 
they  signed  those  agreements,  were  it 
not  for  our  continued  pressure. 

Soviet  harassment  of  its  minorities 
takes  many  forms,  some  subtle  and  some 
blatant.  Obviously,  imprisorunent  for 
one's  religious  or  political  beliefs  is  one 
form.  Loss  of  employment  is  another. 
Two  which  have  recently  been  instituted 
by  the  Soviet  Government  include 
placing  a  limit  on  the  size  and  value  of 
parcels  which  can  be  sent  to  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  flour  or  fiour  products.  The 
latter  move  was  clearly  aimed  at  Soviet 
Jews,  who  are  now  preparing  to  celebrate 
Passover,  and  who  will  be  unable  to 
obtain  matzoh  imless  they  register  with 
the  Soviet  Government. 

For  the  last  3  years,  I  have  been 
writing  to  an  "adopted"  prisoner  of  con- 
science, Hillel  Butman.  His  only  crime 
was  expressing  a  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Unfortimately,  his  case  is  not 
unique.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
participating  in  the  prisoner  of  con- 
science program  know  that  international 
pressure  does  make  a  difference.  There 
are  probably  some  prisoners  of  con- 
science who  are  alive  today  because  of 
the  concern  we  have  expressed  to  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  is  because  of  the 
possibility  of  success  that  we  must 
redouble  our  efforts,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  has  today  gone  on  record 
in  favor  of  human  rights.  I  hope  the 
message  will  be  clear  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  we  will  tolerate  no  less 
than  sincere  compliance  with  Interna- 
tional human  rights  convention. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  resolution 
now  being  considered  by  the  House  re- 
garding the  harassment  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  resolution  will  make  absolutely 
clear  to  the  Kremlin  that  the  American 
people  are  profoundly  committed  to 
freedom  for  all  people  in  the  world,  re- 
gardless of  nationality. 

And  it  will  also  make  it  clear  that  this 
Congress  holds  the  Soviet  leadership 
strictly  accoimtable  to  the  agreements 
they  made  In  the  Helsinki  Declaration 
with  respect  to  facilitating  freer  move- 
ment of  E>eople,  expediting  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families,  and  upholding  the  gen- 
eral freedom  to  leave  one's  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  differences  of 
party,  I  strongly  support  President 
Carter  in  his  campaign  for  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  commend  him  for 
focusing  world  opinion  on  the  oppres- 


sive tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  tactics 
which  I  am  sure  the  Russian  leadership 
would  just  as  soon  keep  in  the  dark.  The 
only  protection  that  Soviet  dissidents 
or  those  wishing  to  emigrate  Is  world 
opinion.  I  earnestly  hope  that  thLs  Na- 
tion, as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  will 
continue  to  speak  out  on  the  infringe- 
ments of  personal  liberty  which  occur 
in  the  Communistic  bloc  countries. 

In  a  few  days,  Secretary  of  State  Vance 
will  journey  to  Moscow.  I  urge  hm  to 
convey  to  Soviet  leaders  the  unfiagging 
determination  of  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  see  that  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion and  tiie  United  Nations  Charter  are 
fulfilled. 

T,his  Nation  must  continue  to  be  a  bea- 
con of  hope  to  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Iron  Curtain  coimtries. 
This  resolution  reaflarms  that  responsi- 
bility, and  I  urge  its  overwhelming  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  moni- 
tored recent  trends  in  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  with  great  interest,  and  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  concessions  which  have  been  made 
seem  to  run  concurrently  with  other  in- 
tolerable violations  of  himian  rights.  I 
speak  of  the  recent  release  from  prison 
of  Dr.  Mikhail  Shtem,  whose  long  over- 
due freedom  was  granted  in  light  of  the 
gravity  of  his  illness,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Sharansky,  whose 
only  crime  has  been  his  attempts  to  join 
his  bride  in  Israel  since  1974. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  speak 
out  to  Soviet  authorities  in  behalf  of  both 
these  men,  as  well  as  others  who  have 
put  themselves  and  their  families  out  of 
fortune  and  in  some  cases  in  danger  by 
attempting  to  exercise  their  civil  rights, 
rights  to  which  the  Soviet  Government 
has  promised  to  afford  its  citizens,  yet 
has  not. 

I  join  my  colleagues  with  a  sense  of 
duty  and  pride  in  declaring  that  we  must 
push  for  total  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki Declaration  and  with  the  principles 
of  human  rights.  We  never  forced  the  So- 
viet Union  to  sign  this  agreement.  They 
entered  into  It  willingly.  Now  let  us  show 
them  that  they  cannot  make  commit- 
ments which  they  do  not  intend  to  keep. 
Let  us  show  them  that  we  expect  them 
to  honor  the  principles  which  they  have 
willingly  agreed  to  uphold,  lest  all  past 
and  future  agreement  become  meaning- 
less and  void. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
siX)nsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
97,  a  similar  resolution  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  the  Jews  who  live 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  permitted  a  higher  number 
of  Jews  to  emigrate  in  recent  months 
than  previously  had  been  the  case,  there 
remain  in  Russia  many  Jews  who  wish 
to  leave  but  who  have  been  denied  that 
basic  human  right  of  free  movement 
across  national  borders. 

It  is  not  sufficient  justification.  In  my 
mind,  for  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  to    ♦ 
contend  that  Soviet  human  rights  pol- 
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icy  Is  strictly  an  internal 
therefore,  not  America's  . . 
The  Soviet  Union's  tigh 
on  emigration  is  in  direct 
of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
of  that  agreement,  the 
pledged — among  other 
the  principle  of  freer  travel 
people. 

This  principle  has  been 
dence  in  the  Soviets'  har 
requests  and  in  their  overal  , 
ward  travel  by  their  minoril  y 
zens. 

Further,  it  is  my 
Soviet  officials  have 
certain  minority  groups — . 
Soviet  Jews — and  have  mad< 
effort  to  abrogate  the  civi: 
the  human  liberties  of 
groups. 

A  case  in  point  is  the 
restriction  on  the 
of  flour  and  foods  containin, : 
is  apparently  an  action  _„ 
sian  Jews  who  utilize  flour 
ing  of  matzos  during  the 
son. 

Again,  by  agreeing  to  the 
cords,  the  Soviets  went  or 
supporting  the  right  of 
to  meet  and  to  worship  ., . 
If  the  Helsinki  document 
anything   more    than    purel^ 
meaning,  the  Soviet  Gove: 
guarantee  its  citizens 
liglous  association. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the 
as  well  as  on  other 
Helsinki    Final    Act — to 
championing  the  cause  of  . 
citizens  whose  civil  liberties 
systematically  abused. 

/There  can  be  no  ,.. 

man  rights.  Because  of  our 
of  personal,  political,  and 
dom,  the  United  States  musi 
the  forefront  of  the  worldwide 
for  hmnan  rights  and  human 

I    fully   support    Senate 
Resolution  7  and  the  call  It 
Soviet    accountability   with 
certain    imviolable    tenets 
existence. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
tlon  7.  expressing  the  , 
Congress    regarding    the 
Soviet  Jews  and  other 
Soviet  Union. 

As  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinlji 
tion,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
try  to  express  our  dissat 
the  recent , actions  of  the 
which  have  restricted  and 
sent  within  that  nation. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  pledgee 
signer  of  that  agreement,  to  p 
emigration,   yet   it   continues 
Litimldation,  to  deny 
to  minorities. 

It    is    particularly 
Speaker,  to  consider  this 

time   when  our  own .^,» 

lifted  virtually  all  restriction 
by  Americans  and  the  Soviet 
apparently  have  begtm  one  of 
odlc   crackdowns  on   Jews 
seeking  basic  human  rights. 

This  resolution  Indicates  to 
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matter  and,  that  the  Congress  has  a  sustained  and 
continuing  interest  in  strict  adherence 
to  the  Helsinki  Declaration.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  a  similar  House  measure,  I  urge 
overwhelming  passage  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution. 

When  the  Helsinki  agreement  was 
signed  in  1975  the  Soviet  Union  adver- 
tised that  fact  as  a  victory  m  diplomacy 
for  the  Communist  bloc.  The  Soviets  ap- 
parently attached  little  importance  to 
the  human  rights  section  of  the  accords. 
The  President  has  made  well  known 
his  interest  in  human  rights.  He  has  tak- 
en this  cause  to  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
sure  he  will  address  the  human  rights 
issue  in  upcoming  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  pressure  on  the  Soviets  must  be 
maintained.  We  must  be  relentless  in 
our  insistence  on  the  implementation  of 
the  rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

That  is  why  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution.  The  Soviets  must  be  made 
aware  that  disapproval  of  illegal  beat- 
ings, imprisonment,  and  harassment  is 
not  limited  to  the  President  and  State 
Department.  The  American  people  dis- 
approve, and  we  as  their  representatives 
can  collectively  express  that  disapproval 
here  today. 

And  let  us  not  ignore  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  Soviet  harassment  of  clti-  " 
zen  groups  and  minorities  seems  to  cut 
across  all  nationalities,  the  Soviet  Jews 
are  singled  out  consistently  for  abusive 
treatment.  This  is  discrimination  in  its 
ugliest  form,  and  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  Europe  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Jewish  rights  and  freedoms  must  be 
guaranteed. 

I  again  urge  resounding  approval  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
significant  achievements  of  the  Pinal  Act 
drafted  at  Helsinki  was  to  solidify  the 
issue  of  human  rights  as  a  legitimate 
topic  for  discussion  in  international 
forums.  Although  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  made  the  subject  of 
civil  liberties  a  matter  of  international 
concern  long  before  the  Helsinki  accord, 
the  Pinal  Act  gave  this  question  a  new 
prom.inence. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Umon  is  adhering  to  this  agreement  as 
poorly  as  it  has  to  other  international 
accords.  Reports  of  beatings,  imprison- 
ments, and  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews 
have  increased  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Moreover,  Chairman  Brezhnev  himself  in 
effect  confirmed  these  reports  by  arro- 
gantly declaring  yesterday  that  no  na- 
tion can  tell  him  to  comply  with  the 
Helsinki  pact. 

Detente  can  have  no  meaning  without 
a  commitment  on  the  part  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  respect  the  civil  rights  of  its 
citizens.  Most  importantly,  such  a  com- 
mitment should  come  before  the  prepar- 
atory meeting,  required  by  the  Final  Act, 
in  Belgrade.  In  large  part,  the  success  of 
that  followup  to  Helsinki  will  rest 
heavily  on  a  demonstration  by  the  So- 
viet Union  of  its  adherence  to  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  expresse  my  views  on  this 
subject,  just  as  I  will  be  pleased  to  vote 
in  favor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 7,  wiilch  expresses  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union  discontinue 
its  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  am 
hopeful  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  So- 
viet Union  will  begin  to  live  up  to  its  in- 
ternational and  moral  obligations  and 
thus  make  such  legislative  activity  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  considering  a  resolution  similar 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  97,  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett)  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  that  expresses 
the  concern  of  the  American  people  to 
the  Soviet  Government  concerning  the 
harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities  seeking  to  reunite  with  their 
families,  in  foreign  lands. 

A  resoluton  of  this  kind  is  essential  if 
the  Russians  are  to  understand  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  bullied  out  of 
insisting  on  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Declaration.  The  Soviets  will,  no 
doubt,  call  this  resolution  interference  in 
their  internal  affairs,  but  that  is  obvi- 
ously not  the  case.  This  resolution  simply 
requests  that  the  Soviet  abide  by  a  signed 
agreement. 

If  we  cannot  be  assured  of  Russia's 
willingness  to  abide  by  this  agreement, 
•  then  how  can  we  be  sure  they  will  abide 
by  other  agreements.  I  expect  the  Soviets 
wUl  not  yield  on  this  matter  tor  some 
time,  and  they  will  probably  try  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  its  present  position.  However, 
the  U.S.  Congress  must  not  relent  in 
seeking  full  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki accords. 

There  is  another,  more  tragic,  side  to 
this  issue,  and  that  is  the  plight  of  all  the 
refusenlks  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  in- 
dividuals took  the  courageous  step  of  ap- 
plying for  emigration  visas  and  were  re- 
fused— which  is  contrary  to  the  basket 
three  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion. Upon  their  refusal,  many  of  them 
lost  their  jobs,  and  their  lives  in  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  a  state  of  limbo. 
Often,  most  of  the  refusenik's  family  is 
already  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fate  of  these  individuals,  who  suf- 
fer daily  harassment  both  official  and 
unofficial,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  which  Is  ignoring  its  inter- 
national agreement  to  allow  the  emigra- 
tion of  these  and  other  Soviet  citizens. 

The  resolution  we  are  voting  on  today 
will  not  solve  these  problems  immedi- 
ately. However,  it  will  be  a  positive  step 
in  the  long  journey  ahead  to  secure  freer 
movement  for,  and  the  termination  of 
harassment  of,  Soviet  Jewry  and  other 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  whJch 
is  similar  to  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  I  cosponsored  and  which,  if 
enacted,  will  proclaim  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  sustained  interest  of 
the  American  people  be  conveyed  to  the 
Soviet  Government  regarding  adherence 
to  the  Helsinki  Declaration,  including 
their  pledge  to  facilitate  freer  movement 
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of  people,  expedite  the  reunification  of 
families,  and  uphold  the  general  freedom 
to  leave  one's  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
often  take  many  of  our  freedoms  for 
granted.  One  freedom  in  particulpr  we 
tend  to  assume  is  the  freedom  to  emi- 
grate. So  close  is  this  freedom  tt/  our 
national  spirit  that  when  Emma  Lazarus 
wrote  her  inscription  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  she  called  upon  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  send  "your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses "Vearnlng  to  breathe 
free"  and  "the  wretched  refuse  of  your 
teeming  shore." 

The  spirit  of  openness  contained  in 
these  passages  says  much  about  us  as 
Americans.  It  says  first  of  all  that  we  are 
a  land  of  Immigrants.  And  it  also  says 
that  we  naturally  expect  that  those  who 
desire  to  come  to  our  shores  will  be  al- 
lowed to  come.  What  is  not  recognized  in 
these  lines,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  intertwined  the  free- 
dom to  emigi-ate  into  one  of  the  most 
perverse  political  systems  ever  to  darken 
the  human  record.  What  we  in  the 
United  States  assume  as  a  natural  in-  ' 
alienable  right  is  fiagrantly  disregarded 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  August  1. 1975,  in  Helsinki.  Finland, 
the  heads  of  32  European  nations,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  sat  down  at  a  long,  blue-draped 
table  and  signed  a  blue-bound  document 
the  size  of  a  phone  book  which  declared 
their  mutual  "respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms."  This  docu- 
ment declared  that  "in  the  field  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  the 
participating  states  will  act  in  conform- 
ity with  the  purpose  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
with  the  Universal  De:laration  of  Human 
Rights.  They  will  also  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions as  set  forth  in  the  international 
declarations  and  agreements  in  this  field 
including  mter  alia  the  International 
Convenants  on  Human  Rights,  by  which 
they  may  be  boimd."  One  of  the  many 
principles  laid  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  was  that  "every- 
one has  the  right  to  leave  any  country, 
including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his 
country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  was  more  pleased 
with  the  Helsinki  agreement  than  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  Addressing  the  audience  in  the 
soarmg  white-marble  hall,  the  Soviet 
Communist  party  leader  solemnly  urged 
that  the  principles  of  Helsinki  be  "put 
to  practical  use  and  made  a  law  of  in- 
ternational life  not  to  be  breached  by 
anyone."  He  also  said  that — 

We  note  with  deep  satisfaction  that  .  .  . 
these  principles  are  Imbued  with  respect  and 
care  for  man,  so  that  he  can  live  In  peace 
and  look  forward  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  were  uttered 
only  11/2  years  ago.  And  yet,  what  a 
mockery  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  of 
the  Helsinki  proceedings.  In  spite  of  these 
spoken  platitudes,  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
continued  to  set  loose  throughout  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  Soviet  society  a  wickedness 
which  finds  no  equal  In  scale  or  inten- 
sity in  the  history  of  man.  And  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  this  threat.  Unless 
we  find  ways  to  counter  these  excesses. 


the  main  fabric  of  European  civilization 
may  not  remain  erect  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engulfed. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  ex- 
cesses of  which  you  speak?  Why  is  it  that 
the  Jewish  people,  in  particular,  want  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union?  Well,  let  me  an- 
swer by  listing  a  bill  of  particulars  by  no 
means  complete  in  scope. 

Soviet  Jews  are  denied  equal  ethnic 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  other  national- 
ities by  Soviet  law. 

All  centers  of  Jewish  culture  have  been 
closed. 

Jewish  publishing  houses  and  Jewish 
prmting  presses  have  been  closed.  All 
Yiddish  type  face  has  been  melted  down. 

The  entire  Jewish  educational  system 
has  been  dismantled. 

Teaching  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  is  not 
allowed. 

It  is  impossible  to  buy  any  books  on 
Jewish  history. 

yC  is  impossible  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
male. 

/^Jewish  prayer  books  have  all  but  van- 
/ished. 

There  is  only  one  rabbi  left  In  the 
USSR.  No  new  rabbis  are  being  trained 
in  the  country. 

Less  than  60  synagogues  remain  but 
few  function  much  of  the  time.  Those 
who  attend  are  fearful  the  KGB  will 
break  up  services — which  it  often  does. 
KGB  agents  come  to  services  disguised  as 
congregants. 

Religious  calendars,  indispensable 
guides  to  religious  observances,  cannot 
be  published  (except  for  the  "show  piece" 
Central  Synagogue  in  Moscow  where 
some  are  occasionally  allowed) . 

Prayer  shawls  and  other  Jewish  devo- 
tional articles  are  not  allowed  to  be 
produced. 

Almost  no  contact  with  Jewish  co-re- 
ligionlsts  is  allowed.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  experiences  of  other  faiths  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  Eastern  Orthodox,  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  and  Moslem. 

Jewish  -cemeteries  are  regularly  dese- 
crated. Historic  Jewish  gravesites  have 
been  bulldozed. 

Virulent  anti-Semitism  is  everywhere. 
Jews  and  Judaism  are  constantly  the  tar- 
get of  anti-Semitism  in  the  media. 

Young  Soviet  Jews  are  deprived  of  get- 
ting any  kind  of  Jewish  education  and  re- 
ligious instruction. 

Soviet  Jews  can  no  longer  get  good  lobs 
in  the  USSR  in  contrast  to  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Some  universities  now  have 
quotas. 

Those  Jews  who  have  jobs  are  liable  to 
lose  them  immediately  upon  applying  for 
emigration  visas. 

For  Jewish  activists,  arbitrary  arrest, 
beatings  and  interrogation  is  common. 

Due  process  for  Jews  in  court  pro- 
ceedings which  are  emigration-related  is 
next  to  nonexistent. 

Civil  rights,  social  rights — the  right  to 
work,  cultural  rights,  freedom  of  educa- 
tion— have  been  taken  from  Soviet  Jews. 
In  denying  these  human  rights  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  blatantly  violating  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement,  accepted  international 
law,  its  own  internal  legal  system 
and  the  minimum  decent  behavior  of  civ- 
ilized people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these,  and  numerous  oth- 


ers, are  the  reasons  Soviet  Jews  want  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  as  recent  as  March 
17,  1977.  that  I  wrote  to  General  Secre- 
tary Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  to  express  my 
indignation  at  the  treatment  recently  ac- 
corded Anatoly  Scharansky.  Mr.  Schar- 
ansky  has  been  the  target  of  systematic 
harassment  by  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Government  for  some  time.  Ever  since 
filing  his  application  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1973,  he  has  been 
subject  to  increasing  pressures.  How- 
ever, on  March  4,  1977,  his  situation 
gravely  worsened  when  Izvestia  pub- 
lished an  infamous  letter  accusing  Mr. 
Scharansky  and  other  prominent  Soviet 
Jews,  along  with  two  American  diplo- 
mats, of  lending  themselves  to  espionage 
and  treasonous  activities  against  the  So- 
viet State.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
imder  extensive  KGB  pressure  until  on 
March  15  he  was  arrested  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. While  these  charges  are  false 
and  without  foimdation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  serious  Insofar  as 
treason  is  a  capital  crime  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  since  then,  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  own  words  have  made  It  quite 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  In- 
tend to  comply  with  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  In  a 
major  address  to  a  national  trade  union 
congress,  on  March  21,  1977,  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev bitterly  assailed  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's support  for  Soviet  dissidents 
as  unwarranted  "Interference  In  our  In- 
ternal affairs."  He  warned  that — 

Normal  development  of  relations  on  such  a 
basis  Is  unthinkable. 

In  summing  up  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  said  that — 

We  win  not  tolerate  Interference  In  our 
internal  affairs  by  anyone  and  under  any 
pretext. 

This  Is  what  atheistic  Soviet  commu- 
nism thinks  about  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  would 
be  false  to  Its  own  political  values  and 
traditions  if  it  stood  silent  in  the  face  of 
this  wanton  political  oppression.  Running 
throughout  the  American  political  char- 
acter Is  the  theme  that  America  occupies 
a  special  place  in  the  hard  march  of  man- 
kind. As  Cushing  Strout  has  shown  In 
"The  American  Image  of  the  Old  World," 
the  self-image  of  America  is  that  of  a 
land  of  virtuous  simplicity  imtalnted  by 
tyranny,  injustice,  and  vice.  Our  Found- 
ing Father*— Benjamin  Franklin,  Thom- 
as Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others — all  be- 
lieved that  it  was  America's  destiny  to  be 
the  repository  and  the  exemplar  of  hu- 
man freedom.  Even  in  recent  times. 
President  Truman  declared  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  "defend 
free  peoples  everywhere"  and  President 
Kennedy  annoimced  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  defend 
freedom  around  the  globe.  President 
Carter  has  made  it  clear  that  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  will  be  the  cornerstone 
cf  his  foreign  policy.  Throughout  our 
tradition — and  Infiuencing  our  foreign 
policy — Is  the  belief  that  America's  fu- 
ture is  linked  with  the  future  of  other 
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peoples  and  other  nations  iround  the 
world — people  who  would  similarly  be 
touched  by  those  unquenchs  3le  fires  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  give  Its  unanimous 
consent  to  this  concurrent  res  olution.  Let 
us  rise  up  and  show  our  supp  )rt  to  those 
victims  of  political  oppressior  in  the  So- 
viet Union  who  look  to  us  rot  only  for 
support,  but  who  see  us  as  th  5  "last  best 
hope  for  mankind." 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  rise  to 
join  in  the  protest  against  t  le  acceler- 
ated campaign  by  the  governi  lent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  persecute  £  nd  harass 
prominent  minority  members  of  its  citl- 
zenrj'.  particularly  Soviet  J(ws.  Adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  today  will  place 
the  United  States  Congress  siuarely  on 
the  side  of  justice  in  the  s  niggle  for 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  I  nion. 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  di- 
rected against  its  minority  cil  tzens  have 
included  beatings,  imprisonme  at.  the  de- 
nial of  applications  for  emigr  ition  visas 
and  most  recently,  a  ban  on    he  impor- 
tation of  special  foods  for  1  \e  Jewish 
Passover.  This  flies  directly  hi  the  face 
of   the  Helsinki  agreement    vhich   re- 
spects the  rights  of  Individuals  to  emi- 
grate and  to  be  free  from  persecution; 
the   most   fundamental   of   all   hmnan 
rights.  This  Nation  has  been  most  out- 
spoken in  its  insistence  that  all  signa- 
tors  of  the  Helsinki  Accord  ad  lere  to  all 
its   principles.   This   resolutioi   reflects 
still  another  example  of  oui   commit- 
ment to  have  this  agreement  honored. 
In    recent    weeks,    certain    cases    of 
minority  harassment  in  the  So  let  Union 
have  received  wide  pubhc  at  ention  in 
the  United  States.  This,  cou  aled  with 
the  position  of  the  Carter  ac  ministra- 
tion  on   human   rights,   has   triggered 
strong  statements  by  Soviet  lea  ders.  It  is 
my   view   that  our  pursuit  cf  human 
rights  and  self  determination  for  all,  is 
an  admirable  principle.  Yet,  1 1  ave  some 
concerns  that  the  policy  is  not  being  ap- 
plied universally.  It  is  imperati^  e  for  this 
Nation  to  achieve  credibility  1 1  its  for- 
eign policy.  We  must  speak,  oi  t  against 
hixman  rights  violations  ameiever  and 
whenever  they  occur,  whether  they  in- 
volve friend  or  foe. 

This  Nation  must  not  be  inti  alated  by 
verbal  rumblings  from  the  Kre  nlin.  Our 
cause  in  solidarity  with  )ppressed 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Unicn  is  just 
and  should  be  continued.  This  )  esolution 
deserves  the  overwhelming  sup]  lort  of  all 
Members. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  this  concurrent  resol  ition  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  Congress  over 
the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  j  md  other 
minorities.  As  the  world's  leadi  ig  demo- 
cratic Nation,  it  is  this  country  s  obliga- 
tion to  protest  the  oppressive  a<  tions  the 
Soviet  Union  imposes  upon  its  citizens. 
The  Helsinki  accords,  interr  ationally 
agreed  upon  principles  of  humi  n  rights, 
to  which  the  Russians  are  in  bl£  tant  vio- 
lation, is  a  pact  between  natons  that 
permits  no  exception. 

Last  week,  the  Soviets  surpri,  led  us  all 
when  they  released  Dr.  Mikhai  1  Shtem. 
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Dr.  Shtem  was  imprisoned  in 


labor  camp  on  trumped  up  charges  of 


a  Soviet 


accepting  bribes,  and  was  sentenced  to 
8  years.  This  60-year-old  man  suffered 
for  2  years  in  the  camp  before  the  Soviet 
supreme  court  saw  fit  to  release  him. 
Just  prior  to  his  release,  Shtern  was 
placed  in  a  punishment  cell — a  2-  by  3- 
foot  cubicle,  with  iron  pegs  sticking  out 
from  the  walls.  He  was  forced  to  remain 
in  a  fetal  position  for  15  days,  during 
which  time  he  was  fed  only  every  other 
day.  Fortunately,  Shtem  has  now  been 
rejoined  with  his  wife  and  is  now  recu- 
perating from  his  ordeal. 

Unfortunately,  this  gesture  from  the 
Kremlin  is  not  likely  to  be  a  trend-setter. 
In  fact,  later  in  the  same  day  that  Shtem 
was  released,  Anatoly  Sharansky,  an- 
other Soviet  Jewish  dissident,  was  cap- 
tured on  a  street  comer.  To  date,  Sha- 
ransky has  not  been  charged,  and  we  are 
all  wondering  if  we  will  ever  hear  from 
him  again. 

Diplomatic  action  from  the  United 
States  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  ever 
hope  to  guarantee  the  Soviet  citizens  the 
very  basic  human  rights  that  we  all  take 
for  granted  in  this  country.  And  we  have 
more  potential  for  influencing  the  Krem- 
lin than  I  think  most  of  us  realize. 

The  Soviet  Union  relies  heavily  on  the 
United  States  for  our  food  and  technol- 
ogy exports.  Without  these  exports  the 
Russians  would  suffer  severe  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  shortages.  To 
put  it  simply,  their  industries  would  not 
function  and  their  people  would  not  eat. 
The  Kremlin  is  very  much  aware  of 
their  dependence  on  this  country.  Yet, 
they  have  been  consistently  able  to  gain 
the  upper  hand  in  negotiations  with 
Americans  who  are  all  too  accustomed 
to  taking  the  first  Soviet  "Nyet"  for  an 
answer. 

If  we  are  actually  serious  about  this 
Nation's  stand  for  the  human  rights  of 
Soviet  citizens,  we  must  be  willing  to  use 
whatever  necessary  threats — perceived 
and  real — of  prudent  economic  mecha- 
nisms to  force  the  Russians  into  sub- 
mission on  this  very  important  issue. 

Without  our  help,  the  lives  of  these 
Soviets  and  others  like  them  will  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  with  fear  and 
oppression. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  attention  and  energies  that 
the  Carter  administration,  particularly 
the  President  himself,  have  devoted  to 
the  question  of  human  rights.  Sharing 
such  concerns.  I  have  taken  time  today 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  Jewish  people  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  right  to  emigrate  has  been  the 
central  issue  in  any  discussion  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Indeed,  Soviet  leaders  have  re- 
sponded to  Western  pressures  and  al- 
lowed a  far  greater  number  of  Jews  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  the 
monthly  emigration  quota  for  Jews 
stands  at  1,300.  Yet,  this  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  a  new  direction  in  Soviet  emi- 
gration policies  or  a  new  Soviet  approacli 
to  the  issue  of  human  rights.  In  fact,  the 
increased  number  of  emigrees  was  a  ges- 
ture to  the  new  administration,  and  as 
President  Carter  shows  his  commitment 
to  the  essence  of  this  issue  rather  than 
shallow  gestures,  these  quotas  will  again 
be  in  danger  in  more  restriction. 


Beyond  emigration,  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry  touches  upon  the  treatment  of 
Jews  who  choose  to  remain  or  must  re- 
main under  the  rule  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet.  On  a  recent  occasion,  Soviet 
Jewish  dissidents  presented  their  de- 
mands for  more  dignified  treatment  by 
police  and  other  state  agencies  as  well  as 
a  more  lenient  emigration  policy.  Those 
who  appeared  at  government  offices  to 
present  these  demands  were  set  upon  and 
beaten  by  uniformed  police.  Other  abuses 
of  Soviet  Jews  have  included  the  use  of 
psychiatry  to  punish  the  most  outspoken 
dissenters  in  an  effort  to  force  recanta- 
tion. 

Abuses  of  this  nature  cannot  be  left 
to  the  whim  and  folly  of  Soviet  officials 
Soviet  repression  of  the  Jewish  people  is 
not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  internal 
matter.  We  in  the  Congress  must  use  our 
constituted  power  to  bring  respect  for  hu- 
man and  civil  rights  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
House  resolutions  are  a  fine  statement  of 
spirit  and  idea,  but  the  Congress  must 
continue  to  use  its  legislative  powers  in 
the  areas  of  tariff  and  export  credit  to 
bring  basic  respect  for  human  dignity  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Soviet  Jew  can 
carry  out  his  life  in  a  manner  that  he 
chooses,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  vigi- 
lant in  their  attention  to  this  matter  and 
persistent  in  their  cries  for  human 
justice. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  7. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVII,  and  the  Chair's  prior 
announcement,  further  proceedings  on 
this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


I 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  PORTUGAL  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3976)  to  authorize  supplemental 
military  assistance  to  Portugal  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.B.  3976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

604(a)  (1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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1961  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  ot 
the  table  of  countries  and  amounts — 
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"Portugal    30,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3976,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  allocation  of 
$30  million  in  grant  military  aid  to  Por- 
tugal for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  supple- 
mental fiscal  year  1977  request  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  late  Feb- 
ruary. Chairman  Zablocki  introduced 
the  bill  February  23  by  request  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  which  I  chair. 

On  March  1,  1977,  the  subcommittee 
held  a  lengthy  hearing  with  officials  of 
the  State  Department,  Defense  Depart- 
ment, Treasury  Department,  and  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Portugal  who 
returned  for  the  hearing.  Following  the 
hearing  the  bill  was  marked  up  by  the 
subcommittee  and  ordered  reported  fa- 
vorably, to  the  full  committee  which  in 
turn  reported  it  favorably  by  voice  vote 
to  the  House  on  March  15,  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  supports  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Portugal  is  a  NATO  ally.  It  has, 
after  50  years  of  authoritarian  rule, 
moved  in  an  impressive  and  seemingly 
convincing  way  to  develop  crucial  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  an  effective  parlia- 
mentary system.  This  dramatic  progress 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  2  turbulent 
years  following  the  1974  Portugal  revo- 
lution. However,  forces  of  the  extreme 
left,  including  the  Communist  Party,  and 
forces  of  the  extreme  right  are  not  com- 
mitted to  democracy  taking  roots  in  Por- 
tugal. In  addition,  neighboring  Spain  is 
now  going  through  some  of  the  political 
upheavals  Portugal  has  experienced.  The 
political  balance  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
is  not  yet  stable. 

The  United  States  has  an  important 
stake  in  what  develops  in  Portugal  and 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  We  need  to 
support  Portugal  and  Portugal,  at  this 
time,  needs  economic,  political,  and  mUl- 
tary  assistance  from  its  NATO  allies. 
Our  participation  in  helping  Portugal 
wUl  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  states 
like  West  Germany  to  continue  giving 
aid  also. 

The  specific  purpose  for  H.R.  3976 
concerns  Portugal's  desire  to  participate 
m  the  military  affairs  of  NATO.  The  $30 
mUlion  is  designed  to  help  equip  and 
train  a  newly  established  air-transport- 
able, Portuguese  brigade  that  will  be  as- 
signed to  NATO.  This  request  is  the  first 
part  of  a  3-  to  4-year  program  for  that 
bridgade.  Other  NATO  allies,  including 
west  Germany,  Britain,  and  Canada,  are 
expected  to  participate  in  efforts  to  re- 
organize and  modemlze  the  Portuguese 
military. 

.J^I^^^  million  authorized  to  be  allo- 
cated by  this  bill  will  be  used  to  provide 
one  c-130  air  transport  aircraft  with 
spares  and  support,  and  priority  ground 
lorce  equipment.  Including  66  M-113A1 


armored  personnel  carriers  to  the  newly 
constituted  4,000  man  airbome  brigade. 

This  aid  will  help  assure  a  Portuguese 
military  establishment  that  is  nonpoliti- 
cal,  NATO-oriented,  nonextremists.  The 
committee  does  believe  that  we  need  to 
demonstrate  strong  support  for  Portugal 
now  and  that  Portugal's  active  partici- 
pation in  NATO  affairs  is  In  our  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3976.  The  Iberian  Peninsula  is  at 
a  pohtical  and  economic  crossroads.  It 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  this  Nation  to 
send  the  wrong  signals  to  these  states 
and  their  leaders  now.  Portugal  has 
made  important  strides  in  the  last  2 
years.  But  it  needs  our  help.  Portugal 
still  faces  serious  economic  and  political 
challenges.  Our  assistance  is  designed  to 
help  the  Portuguese  help  themselves. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  expenditures 
which  will  result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  have  been  assumed  in  the  third 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  .year  1977.    . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  3976. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3976,  in  authoriz- 
ing $30  million  in  grant  military  assist- 
ance for  Portugal,  will  permit  a  more 
effective  Portuguese  participation  in 
NATO. 

This  $30  mUlion  will  help  eouip  an 
army  airborne  brigade  to  be  deployed 
with  NATO's  southern  command.  The 
4,000-man  unit  will  function  as  regional 
reserves  responding  to  crises  situations 
In  fashioning  this  role  for  the  brigade 
Portugal  and  NATO's  supreme  allied 
commander  have  together  recognized 
and  utilized  the  potential  value  of  the 
Portuguese  troops,  the  only  forces  in 
Europe  with  battle  experience. 

Funds  authorized  will  provide  the  bri- 
gade with  one  C-130  air  transport  air- 
craft, spares  and  support,  and  with 
armored  personnel  carriers.  To  delay 
this  authorization  until  fiscal  year  1978 
would  postpone  Portuguese  procurement 
of  this  equipment  and  would,  thereby 
disrupt  the  brigade's  formation  and 
training.  Expedition  of  our  aid  is  cru- 
cial to  Portuguese  attempts  to  restore 
discipline  and  a  sense  of  mission  to 
armed  forces  once  racked  by  political 
factionalism. 

This  grant  military  aid.  in  effect,  rep- 
resents a  dual  commitment  shared  by 
Portugal  and  the  United  States. 

For  Portugal,  the  commitment  is  to 
NATO  and  to  the  values  the  Western 
alliance  espouses.  Having  extricated 
itself  from  colonial  wars  in  Africa, 
Portugal  is  now  turning  its  focus  toward 
Europe.  Having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  a 
rightwlng  dictatorship,  Portugal  now 
seeks  to  protect  and  enhance  human 
rights.  Having  repulsed  the  threat  of 
the  authoritarianism  of  the  left,  Portu- 
gal now  enjoys  an  elected,  democratic 
government. 

For  the  United  States,  the  commit- 
ment is  to  a  strengthened  Atlantic  com- 
munity and  to  the  nascent  Portuguese 
democracy.  By  reinforcing  Portugual's 
new  orientation  toward  Europe,  we  are 
promoting  Portuguese  Identification  with 


our  Western  ideals.  We  are  also  demon- 
strating our  intention,  in  cooperation 
with  our  aUies,  to  revitalize  NATO. 

Our  commitment  is  shared  by  fellow 
NATO  members  who  are  also  providing 
military  equipment  and  economic  aid  to 
Portugal.  U.S.  assistance  should  further 
encourage  nations  such  as  West  Ger- 
many to  continue  their  aid  programs  to 
Lisbon. 

The  United  States,  in  setting  its  aid 
priorities  has  not  been  indifferent  to 
the  economic  problems  Portugal  faces. 
We  have  recently  provided  a  $300  mil- 
lion short-term  loan  to  Portugal  from 
the  Treasury  Department's  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund.  Another  $300  mil- 
lion loan  on  a  medium -term  basis  will 
be  available  to  Portugal  this  year  should 
Congress  authorize  American  participa- 
tion in  a  $1.5  billion  international 
consortium. 

United  States  aid,  both  economic  and 
military,  recognizes  immediate  Portu- 
guese needs  and  gives  evidence  of  our 
faith  that  Portugal,  with  some  help, 
should  be  able  to  meet  those  needs.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  the  consider- 
able smn  of  loans  and  grants  we  are 
providing  do  not  presage  a  long-term 
American  aid  obligation  to  Portugal.  In- 
deed, Portugal  should  strive  to  reestab- 
lish its  economic  viability  and  remove  its 
dependence  on  outside  economic  and 
military  grants. 

I  would  stress,  therefore,  that  this 
supplemental  assistance  request  for  Por- 
tugal should  be  conceived  of  as  short- 
term  aid.  As  such,  its  importance  is  not 
to  be  minimized.  It  will  help  stabilize  a 
nation  that,  though  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  full  partner  in  the  defense 
and  political  and  economic  fabric  of 
Westem  Europe,  is  still  struggling  to 
achieve  its  Democratic  objectives. 
I  include  the  following: 

1.  What  grant  military  assistance  has  the 
United  States  already  provided  to  Portugal  in 
Fiscal  Year  1977? 

The  XJ.S.  has  allocated  $830,000  in  grant 
military  assistance  to  Portugal  In  FY  1977. 
H.R.  3976  Is  necessary  to  modify  existing 
statutory  limitations  on  the  allocation  of 
military  assistance  funds.  Section  504(a)  (1) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  iden- 
tifies eight  countries,  not  including  Portugal, 
to  which  funds  available  for  mlUtary  as- 
sistance may  be  allocated  In  FY  1977  and 
specifies  the  amount  which  may  be  allocated 
to  each  of  them. 

Section  504(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  more  than  $3.7  million  In  FY  77  for 
mlUtary  assistance  to  countries  not  identified 
in  section  504(a)(1).  The  allocation  of 
S830,000  to  Portugal  was  made  under  this 
ceiling. 

Together,  these  two  provisions  of  law  pre- 
vent that  furnishing  of  the  proposed  supple- 
mental military  assistance  to  Portugal  In  FY 
77.  H.R.  3976  modifies  these  limitations  on 
the  allocation  of  military  assistance  funds  by 
adding  Portugal  to  the  list  of  coimtrles  In 
section  504(a)(1)  and  by  specifying  that 
$30^000.000  may  be  allocated  to  that  country. 
2.  What  are  the  aid  requests  for  FY  197 S 
for  Portugal? 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $21  mil- 
lion in  P.L.  480  Title  I,  $25  million  In  grant 
mUltary  assistance,  and  $3  million  In  mili- 
tary training. 

Also,  the  United  States  Is  involved  In  nego- 
tiations for  establishing  an  International 
consortium  loan  of  $1.5  billion  for  Portugal. 
The  U.S.  share  would  be  approximately  $550 
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million;  this  would  be  sprea( 
period  with  the  first  tranch( 
lion  being  transferred  to 
78.  This  would  be  a  medium 
cejslonal  loan  (Interest  rates 
money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury) 
be  subject  to  Congressional 

3.  What  aid  have  other 
In    the    past   two    year 

especially  the  West  Germ;  ins 
balance  of  payments  support 
of  $1  billion. 

The  Federal  Republic  of 
tributed  20  0-91  aircraft  to 
question  and  is  actively 
aid. 

The  International  consortlu|ti 
siipport  of  the  P.R.O.  and  o 
European  nations. 

4.  Is  Portugal  politically 
Mario  Scares  (Swar-ez)  Is 

of  ?.  minority  Socialist  govi 
clallst  Party  ha.>?  received 
same  plurality  of  votes  In  the 
tlon^:    April    1975    (Constltuejit 
April  1976    (Parliamentary 
December  1976   (local).  This 
to  35%   of  the  vote.  This  Is 
stability  In  the  electorate 
Ister  l3  committed  to  democr4cy 
a  platform  espousing  the 
He  Is  pro-NATO  and  Is  now 
Portuguese  membership  In 
Is  a  continuing  restlveness, 
elements  of  the  right  and  of 
could  pose  a  threat  to  Portug^ 
evolution. 

5.  How  strong  is  the 
Portugal? 

The    Communist    Party    In 
about  100,000  members.  It  hai 
proportionate  to  its  numbers 
unions,  however.  It  received 
vote  In  the  last  two  electlo4s 
Alvaro  Cunhal.  Is  the  most 
Western   European   commun 
municipal  elections  In 
ally  removed  communists  fror  \ 
municipalities  they  had 
heyday,  thus  weakening  thel 
local  infrastructures.  Cunhal 
proach  to  politics  has  made 
political   alliance   between 
and  the  socialists. 

e.  What  is  the  size  of  the 
forces? 

The  total  number  of  people 
ha'?  been  scaled  back  over  a 
from  well  over  217,000  to  somi 
l3  expected  that  this  number 
further  to  about  60,000. 

The  army  Is  to  be  malntallied 
of   approximately   36,000   men 
close  to  200,000  at  the  height 
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war. 

This  was  a  courageous  stei  > 
where  unemployment  Is  ru 
Intention,  however,  was  to 
slonal  army,  one  that  would 
to  embroil  Itself  In  politics. 

In  1976  Portugal  committed 
of  its  ONP  to  defense  expend  tures 
not  expected  to  decrease 

7.  Is  the  Portuguese  situatiofi 
justify  this  aid? 

By    1976   Portugal   had   lost! 
markets  In  former  colonies  wl:  Ich 
$270  million  or  17%  of  Portugfl 
1973. 

Income  from  tourism  was  dofnx 
million  In  1976  and  $180  mlllt>n 
compared  with  1973. 

Emigrant  remittance  were  do^ 
million  in  1975  and  the  same 
as  compared  with  1973 

Capital  flight  has 
tween  $200  million  agiQ  $300  million 
in  1975  and  1976. 
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Portugal's  economy  has  had  to  absorb  over 
half  a  million  refugees  from  former  colonies, 
plus  most  of  the  100,000  men  Portugal  has 
cut  from  its  armed  forces  since  mld-1976. 

Portugal  Is  running  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit  of  $800  nUlllon  to  $1  billion  per  year. 

Inflation  is  running  at  20-25%  per  year. 

Unemployment  is  15%. 

8.  What  are  the  Portuguese  doing  to  help 
themselves? 

Prime  Minister  Scares  himself  told  his  So- 
claUst  Party  Congress  last  fall  that  without 
economic  stabilization  there  can  be  no 
democracy. 

Portugal,  therefore,  has: 

Enacted  laws  to  restore  private  sector  con- 
fidence; 

Imposed  tax  surcharges  on  Imports  in  or- 
der to  save  foreign  exchange; 

Imposed  limits  on  wage  Increases; 

Passed  a  1977  budget  to  raise  taxes  and 
reduce  expenditures  to  cut  the  budget 
deficit; 

Restored  many  farms  and  factories  that 
had  been  nationalized  to  private  hands.  This 
process  Is  continuing. 

Ninety  UjS.  firms  are  represented  in  Portu- 
gal. Most  remained  throughout  the  revolu- 
tion but  contracted  operations.  None  were 
nationalized. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (  Mr.  Sttjdds),  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Portugal  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
Member  in  the  House  and  who  has  had 
a  great  interest  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  measure.  I  do  so 
as  one  who  is  not  normally  enthusiastic 
about  U.S.  foreign  military  assistance 
programs  in  general  and  in  particular 
in  the  case  of  a  nation  such  as  Portugal, 
which  now  finds  itself  facing  severe  eco- 
nomic diffculties. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this  House 
recognize  the  uniqueness  of  the  situation 
in  Portugal,  and  the  critical  importance 
to  that  country,  to  the  NATO  alliance, 
and  to  our  own  national  interest,  that 
this  aid  be  forthcoming,  for  political  at 
least  as  much  as  for  military  reasons. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  is  en- 
gaged in  a  very  tenuous  and  critically 
important  experiment  with  democracy 
after  50  years  of  dictatorship.  They  have 
survived  attempted  coups  from  both  the 
right  and  the  left  in  the  past  3  years.  One 
of  those,  remarkably,  was  from  a  left- 
wing  military.  The  Military  Establish- 
ment had  been  seriously  infiltrated  by 
Communists  and  had  been  through  a 
decade  or  more  of  futile  colonial  wars  in 
Africa.  The  critical  need  for  it  now  is  to 
be  depollticized,  to  assume  a  new  and 
genuinely  professional  role. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  that  nation  have 
been  reduced  in  the  past  2  years  from 
200,000  men  to  some  40,000  men,  and 
this  constitutes  an  act  of  enormous  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  the  Government,  given 
the  unemployment  and  severe  economic 
difBculties  currently  faced  by  the 
democratically  elected  Government  of 
Portugal. 

I  urge,  both  in  the  interests  of  that 
ally  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  in- 


terests of  our  own  country,  that  we  adopt 

this  measure. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  this  legislation  has  to  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  our  efforts  to  formulate  a 
foreign  policy  which  is  consistent  with 
the  democratic  and  humanitarian  tradi- 
tions of  our  country.  We  verj'  frequently 
hear  in  this  Chamber  a  lot  of  anguished 
talk  when  countries  that  we  have  sup- 
ported in  the  past  abandon  democracy  in 
favor  of  dictatorship.  Unfortunately,  we 
hear  very  little  talk  about  what  we  can 
do  to  assist  those  few  countries  which 
have  abandoned  dictatorship  in  favor  of 
democracy. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
sistent, at  the  same  time  we  cut  back 
on  our  assistance  to  those  countries  that 
have  embarked  on  the  road  to  repression, 
we  ought  to  be  increasing  our  assistance 
to  those  countries  that  have  chosen  to 
embark  pn  the  path  of  freedom.  Portugal 
is  engaged,  as  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  just  indi- 
cated, in  a  very  perilous  effort  to  estab- 
lish firm  democratic  roots  and  traditions 
in  that  country.  I  think  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  help  them,  and  I  think  this  leg- 
islation represents  a  very  constructive 
effort  to  enhance  the  prospect  for  the 
survival  of  democracy  in  a  coimtry  that 
has  a  very  important  role  to  play  in 
maintaining  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  Western  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  H.R.  3976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  3976. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on^ 
the  table. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  489) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  f(d- 
lows: 

S.  489 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 504(a)  (1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"$177,300,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$181,800,000";  and 
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(b)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence — 

(1)  "Portugal"  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
designated  countries;  and 

(2)  "$34,500,000"  as  the  fiscal  year  1977 
amount  for  Portugal  in  that  table. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   HAMILTON 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hamilton  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  489  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3976,  as 
passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"to  authorize  supplemental  military  as- 
sistance to  Portugal  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3976)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


URGING  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  REASSESS  ITS  POLICY 
OF  PERMITTING  THE  KILLING  OF 
NEWBORN  HARP  SEALS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  142) 
urging  the  Canadian  Government  to  re- 
assess its  policy  of  permitting  the  killing 
of  newborn  harp  seals. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  142 

Whereas  the  annual  six-week  harp  seal 
hunt  m  Canada  Is  scheduled  to  begin  March 
12,  1977,  amidst  growing  public  concern  and 
protest; 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Government  has  in- 
creased the  quota  for  this  year's  hunt  by 
one-third  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand seal  pelts; 

Whereas  the  1977  quota  will  allow  hunters 
to  kill  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  newborn 
seal  pup  population; 

Whereas  It  is  predicted  that  the  annual 
hv.nt  will  eventually  destroy  the  harp  seal 
herds;  T" 

Whereas  seal  hunting  regulations  In  Cana-^ 
da  allow  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing  the' 
baby  seals  by  repeatedly  striking  the  heads 
of  the  animals  with  clubs;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  growing  International 
appreciation  of  the  need  to  preserve  endan- 
gered species  of  animals:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That,  because  the 
killing  of  newborn  harp  seals  In  Canadian 
waters  is  a  cruel  practice  which  may  cause 
the  extinction  of  that  species  of  seals,  the 
Government  of  Canada  is  urged  to  reassess 
its  present  policy  of  permitting  sucn  killing 
in  Canadian  waters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 142  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. It  is  motivated  by  humanitarian 
and  practical  concerns.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  spare  90  percent  of  the  newborn  harp 
seal  pups  from  imminent,  brutal  death 
by  clubbing.  It  is  also  designed  to  insure 
that  the  harp  seal  does  not  become  an 
extinct  species. 

But,  above  all.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 142  is  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Canadian  Government.  We 
do  have  an  obUgation — to  ourselves  and 
to  the  various  forms  of  life  that  share 
this  planet  with  us — to  urge  our  good 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Canada  to  re- 
assess their  policy  on  this  matter. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  introducing  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  the  strongest  support  for  it. 

Mr.  AMERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 142,  urging  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  reassess  their  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  slaughter  of  newborn  harp 
seals. 

This  yeai-'s  quota  for  the  hunt  has  ac- 
tually been  increased,  in  spite  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  number  of  harp  seals  in 
the  world  today.  Regardless  of  this  dis- 
pute over  the  danger  of  extinction,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  however,  the  purpose  of 
the  hunt  is  frivolous — solely  to  provide 
pure  white  fur  to  adorn  the  unthinking 
wealthy. 

Since  the  income  from  this  barbarious 
hunt  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  small,  the  slaughter  cannot 
even  be  justified  on  economic  grounds,  if 
indeed,  economics  could  ever  provide  an 
excuse  for  this  senseless  slaughter  of 
newborn  harp  seals.  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  142. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  142,  which  urges 
the  Canadian  Government  to  reconsider 
its  support  for  the  annual  6-week  hunt 
for  harp  seal  pups. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  sin- 
cerely feel  that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  this 
barbaric  hunt.  Some  of  us  have  seen  films 
of  this  annual  6-week  harvest.  Newborn 
harp  seals  bear  a  beautifully  white,  soft 
fur  for  the  first  2  weeks  of  their  lives: 
they  are  sought  by  the  hunters  who  club 
and  skin  them  on  the  spot,  and  who,  un- 
fortunately, find  a  ready  market  for  the 
skins  they  take. 

The  hunters  are  mostly  fishermen  in 
the  area  for  whom  the  seals  represent 
their  source  of  income  during  the  long 
winters.  Primarily  because  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  these  peoples'  livelihoods, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  for  years 


approved  of  the  hunt,  limiting  the  num- 
bers of  pups  to  be  killed. 

This  year — despite  an  international 
outcry  against  the  continued  slaughter — 
the  limit  has  been  raised  to  an  incredible 
170,000,  almost  90  percent  of  all  the  harp 
seal  pups  bom.  In  other  words,  only  1 
out  of  every  10  harp  seal  pups  bom  this 
year  will  be  able  to  face  natural  haz- 
ards— predators,  disease,  starvation — be- 
fore becoming  an  adult,  and  breeding  fu- 
ture generations  of  seals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sympathize  with  the 
men  who  feel  this  hunt  is  necessarj'  for 
their  survival.  But,  I  also  firmly  believe 
that  this  hunt  is  unnecessary,  cruel  and 
totally  unjustified. 

By  passing  this  resolution,  Congress 
shall  not  be  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
another  country.  But  we  will  have  effec- 
tively expressed  our  outrage  at  a  prac- 
tice that  should  have  been  ended  long 
ago. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chief 
sponsor  along  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Ned  Pattison,  of  H.R.  446,  the 
bUl  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
mane Treatment  of  Animals,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  inhumane 
actions  taken  against  animals.  The  sense- 
less slaughtering  of  baby  harp  seals  in 
Canada  is  one  such  practice.  Each  year 
the  pubUc  outrage  on  this  issue  has  been 
great  and  yet  the  senseless  slaughter 
continues.  This  slaughtering  is  not  tak- 
ing place  in  American  waters  but  rather 
in  waters  controlled  by  the  Government 
of  Canada.  So  all  we  in  the  Congress  can 
dp  in  this  resolution  is  express  our  out- 
rage against  the  present  Canadian  pol- 
icy of  permitting  the  killing  of  these 
seals  in  Canadian  waters.  Now  that  we 
are  taking  this  too  modest  step,  we  must 
plan  the  next  step  if  the  atrocities  do  not 
stop  which  could  introduce  a  boycott  of 
Canadian  furs. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
142.  The  continued  killing  of  harp  seal 
pups,  in  the  face  of  mounting  evidence 
that  the  harp  seal  herds  are  threatened 
with  extinction,  is  a  proper  subject  of 
concern  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Although  this  resolution  merely  urges 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  reassess 
its  harp  seal  policy,  it  is  an  imix)rtant 
step  in  the  eventual  termination  of  this 
disturbing  slaughter. 

Although  I  am  in  full  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  resolution  properly  should  have  been 
referred  to  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  for  consideration. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies has  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  and 
wildlife,  including  research  restoration, 
refuges,  conservation,  and  international 
fishing  agreements.  Over  the  years,  the 
committee  has  strenuously  pursued  its 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  fisheries 
and  wildlife  protection.  Many  of  the 
most  vital  and  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  the  area  of  fisheries  and  wild- 
life conservation  have  originated  In  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine   and 
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Fisheries.  A  partial  list 
passed  by  this  committee 
Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  the 
mal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
gered  Species  Act  of  1966 
more  recently,  the 
Act  of  1973. 

Under  the  Pur  Seal  Xct 
States  manages  the  fur  sOi 
ilof  Islands  of  Alaska 
Convention  on  the 
Pacific  Pur  Seals,  of  which 
Canada— along  with  the 
are  signatories  to  the 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protect 
tmlawful    to   import    into 
States  any  marine  mammal 
lar  seals,  if  such  mammal 
at  the  time  of  taking,  nursinf 
of  taking,  or  less  than  8 
whichever  occurs  later;  takei 
pleted  stock  or  was  listed  as 
or  endangered;  or  taken  ir 
deemed  inhumane  by  the 
the  Interior  or  Commerce, 
may  be. 

Consequently,  the  committee 
about  fisheries  and  wildlife 
and  the  proper  management 
ited  animal  resources  has 
ited  to  domestic  concerns, 
by  the  previously  mentioned 
dition,  in  the  last  Congress,  ' 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine 
developed  and  eventually 
the  Pishery  Conservation 
ment  Act  of  1976  which 
U.S.  fishery  zone  from  12  to 

This  act  did  not  simply 
activities  of  U.S.  fishermen, 
provided  for  the  negotiation 
mentation    of    governing 
fishing  agreements  with  all 
tions  fishing  within  the  new 
zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  the 
proper  referral  of  this 
out  of  some  petty  concern 
jurisdictional  boundary  of  th( 
Marine   and  Pisheries   Con- 
rather  out  of  a  belief  that 
national  policy  in  the  area 
and  wildlife  preservation 
from  the  committee  that  deal 
Issues  on  a  daily  basis. 

House  Concurrent  Resoluticjn 
with  the  inhumane  way  in 
seals  are  taken,  by  striking 
animals  with  clubs,  and  with 
of  animals  which  have  been 
to  be  endangered.  Both  of 
have  previously  been  dealt 
Merchant  Marine  and 
mittee   in  the  passage   of 
Mammal  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
future  resolutions  of  this 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Marine  and  Pisheries  for 
and,  if  deemed  appropriate, 
referred  to  the  Committee 
tional  Relations  for  further 
tion. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  M 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
urging  Canada  to  reassess  it 
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permitting  the  cruel  and  wanton  killing 
of  harp  seals  in  Canadian  waters. 

This  brutal  practice,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  imdoubtedly  lead  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  harp  seal,  and  I  believe 
this  Nation  must  Indicate  as  forcefully  as 
we  possibly  can  the  deep  public  concern 
and  revulsion  over  the  killing  of  these 
seals. 

Throughout  history,  man  has  re- 
peatedly shown  his  disdain  for  life 
through  imcontroUed  slaughtering  of 
animals.  As  a  result,  many  species  of  wild 
life  are  no  longer  to  be  foimd  on  this 
planet,  and  hundreds  more  are  on  the 
verge  of  extinction. 

It  is  time  we  called  a  halt  to  this 
bloody  madness.  The  unregulated  killing 
of  animals  such  as  the  harp  seal,  es- 
pecially by  the  technique  of  bashing  the 
seals'  head  in  with  clubs,  must  be 
stopped.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
so  that  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
clearly  understands  that  this  Nation  in- 
tends to  fight  cruelty  to  animals  when- 
ever and  wherever  It  occurs. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ryan)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  142) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  srispend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  3437,  de  novo;  and 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)(3),  rule  XXVm,  the  Chair 
announces  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may  be 
taken  on  the  additional  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has 
postponed  further  proceedings. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TECH- 
NICAL AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  imflnished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  3437,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kenucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  3437,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  396,  nays  1, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  89] 
TEAS— 396 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akalm 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Amznerman 

Anderson, 

•alif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Badham 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barnard 
BaucviB 
Bauman 
Beard.  RX 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blovdn 
BORgs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  CallT. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton ,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 


Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Comwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.W. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans.  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Penwlck 
Pindley 
Pish 
Pi.'her 
Fithian 
Plippo 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 


Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
FYenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Good  ling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Hark  in 
Harrington 
Karris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hiehtower 
HUlis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastcn 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 


Ketchum 

Kevs 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kodi 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueser 

LaFaice 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Le  Pante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McClcskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Ma  this 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 


Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Cakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quayle 

Quie 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Range! 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Sbuster 

NAYS— 1 

Cavanaugh 

NOT  VOTING— 35 


Slkes 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolfr 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Biaggi 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Carter 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Eckhardt 
English 


Glaimo 

Hawkins 

Hubbard 

Lundine 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Ryan 


Scheuer 

Shipley 

Simon 

Sisk 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Steers 

Teague 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Young,  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Qulllen. 


Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Steers. 
Mr.  Lundine  with  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Brademus  with  Mr.  Tucker. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

So  (two-thii-ds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof) ,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HARASSMENT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
AND  OTHER  MINORITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  concurring  in  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  7). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablockj)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  ^n 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  7) ,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  400,  nays  2, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  90] 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badham 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckmridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


YEAS — 400 

Burton,  Phillip  Evans,  Colo. 
Butler  Evans,  Del. 


Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn, 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif.  Hawkins 
Edwards,  Okla.  Heckler 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 


Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Penwlck 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Piippo 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
GoldwEter 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 


Hefner 
Hightower 
HUlis 
Holland 


Hollenbeck 

Mikulski 

Satterfleld 

Holt 

Mikva 

Sawyer 

Holtzman 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Horton 

MUler.  Ohio 

Schroeder 

Howard 

Mineta 

Schulze 

Huckaby 

Mlnish 

Sebelius 

Hughes 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Seiberllng 

Hyde 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Sharp 

Ichord 

Moakley 

Shuster 

Ireland 

MofTett 

Slkes 

Jacobs 

Mollohan 

Skelton 

Jeffords 

Montgomery 

Skubitz 

Jenkins 

Moore 

Slack 

Jenrette 

Moorhead, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Johnson.  Calif       Calif. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Johnson.  Colo 

.  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Snyder 

Jones.  N.C. 

Moss 

Solarz 

Jones,  Okla. 

Mottl 

Spellman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  m. 

Spence 

Jordan 

Murphy,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Kasten 

Murtha 

Stangeland 

Kastenmeier 

Myers.  Ind. 

Stanton 

Kazen 

Natcher 

Stark 

Kelly 

Neal 

Steers 

Kemp 

Nedzl 

Steiger 

Ketchum 

Nichols 

Stockman 

Keys 

Nix 

Stokes 

KUdee 

Nolan 

Stratton 

Kindness 

Nowak 

Studds 

Koch 

O'Brien 

Stump 

Kostmayer 

Cakar 

Symms 

Krebs 

Oberstar 

Taylor 

Krueger 

Obey 

Thompson 

LaFaice 

Ottlnger 

Thone 

Lagomarsino 

Panetta 

Thornton 

Latta 

Patten 

Tonry 

Le  Fante 

Patterson 

Traxler 

Leach 

Pattison 

Treen 

Lederer 

Pease 

Trlble 

Leggett 

Pepper 

Tsonsas 

Lehman 

Perkins 

Tucker 

Lent 

Pettis 

Van  Deerlin 

Levitas 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Pike 

Vanik 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Pressler 

Volkmer 

Long,  La. 

Preyer 

Waggonner 

Long,  Md. 

Price 

Waleren 

Lott 

Pritchard 

Walker 

Lujan 

Pursell 

Walsh 

Luken 

Quayle 

Wampler 

Lundine 

Quie 

Watklns 

McClory 

Rahall 

Waxman 

McCloskey 

RaUsback 

Weaver 

McCormack 

Rangel 

Weiss 

McDade 

RegvUa 

Whalen 

McDonald 

Reuss 

White 

McEwen 

Rhodes 

Whitehurst 

McFaU 

Richmond 

Whitley 

McHugh 

Rinaldo 

Whltten 

McKay 

Risenhoover 

Wiggins 

McKinney 

Roberts 

Wilson.  Bob 

Madigan 

Robinson 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Ma^uire 

Rodino 

WUson.  Tex. 

Mahon 

Rogers 

Winn 

Mann 

Rooney 

Wirth 

Markey 

Rose 

Wolff 

Marks 

Rosenthal 

Wright 

Marlenee 

Rostenkowski 

Wydler 

Marriott 

Rousselot 

Wylie 

Martin 

Roybal 

Yates 

Mathis 

Rudd 

Yatron 

Mattox 

Runnels 

Young.  Fla. 

Mazzoli 

Ruppe 

Young,  Mo. 

Meeds 

Russo 

Young,  Tex. 

Metcalfe 

Ryan 

Zablockl 

Meyner 

Santini 

Zeferetii 

Michel 

Sarasin 
NAYS— 2 

Myers,  Gary 

Poage 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Andrews. 

English 

Simon 

N.  Dak. 

Glaimo 

SUk 

Biaggi 

Heftel 

Staggers 

Bonker 

Hubbard 

Steed 

Brademas 

MUford 

Teague 

Brodhead 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Udall 

Bjntjn 

Myers.  Michael 

Ullman 

Clay 

QuUlen 

Vento 

Collins,  m. 

Roe 

Young,  Alaska 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Roncalio 

Eckhardt 

Shipley 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
D'akota. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 
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Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  vlth  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Engfsh. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Byron. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Duncan 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  : 
Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Ullman 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Tounk  of  Alaska. 


Mr, 


So  (two-thirds  having  vdted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w4s  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  concurreht  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  97)  was  laid  m  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FpR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RJLES 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Committee  on  House 
tion,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
Res.  189)  and  ask  for  its  imihediate 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  189 


by  direction 
AdminLstra- 
r^solution  (H. 
con- 


Resolved.  That  effective 
In  carrying  out  Its  duties  du 
session    of    the    Nlnety-flfth 
Committee  on  Rules  Is  auth 
such  expenses  (not  In  excess  of 
deems  advisable.  Such  expense 
out  of  the  contingent  fund 
on   vouchers   authorized   and 
such  committee,  and  signed 
man  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  by 
shall  be  expended  pursuant 
established  by  the  Committee 
ministration    In    accordance 
law. 


January  3,  1977, 

Ing  the  first 

( longress,    the 

authoi  Ized  to  incur 

$42,000)  as  It 

shall  be  paid 

( if  the  House 

approved   by 

the  cbalr- 


gentli  man 


ij 


Mr.  DENT  (during  the 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  . 
the  resolution  be  considered 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gent 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker 
tion  Is  to  provide  funds  for 
tee  on  Rules.  It  was  passed 
in  committee.  The  Committte 
asked  for  $42,000  -for  this 
and  was  given  $42,000  by 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
tion  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was 

The  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


the 


•  was 


PROVIDING    FUNDS    FOR 
PENSES  OF 
STUDIES  TO  BE 
THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
TURE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Committee  on  House 
tion,  I  call  up  a  privilegec 


THE   EX- 

INVESTIGATtoONS  AND 

CONDUCTED  BY 

AGRICUL- 

l  y  direction 

i  idministra- 

resolution 
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of  Oregon. 
.  Steed. 


Ibe 
t) 


resolution 

regulations 

(n  House  Ad- 

1  rlth    existing 


reading).  Mr. 

consent  that 

as  read  and 

)bjection  to 
from 


eman  from 
recognized 


his  resolu- 

Commit- 

^nanimously 

on  Rules 

's  budget, 

Committee 


yeir 


th ;  resolution 

prfvlous  ques- 

cjrdered. 
). 
laid  on  the 


tj 


(H.  Res.  298)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    Clerk   read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  298 
Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  Subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $1,070,200,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  for  specialized  training, 
pursuant  to  section  202(j)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J) ) ,  of  committee  staff 
personnel  performing  professional  and  non- 
clerical  functions,  and  for  the  procurement 
of  services  of  individuals  or  organizations, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$10,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 
Not  to  exceed  $5,000  of  such  total  amount 
may  be  used  to  provide  for  specialized  train- 
ing, pursuant  to  section  202(J)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of  staff  personnel  of  the 
committee  performing  professional  and  non- 
clerical  functions  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion for  specialized  training  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  author- 
ized purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  study 
or  Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to  noon  on 
January  3, 1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  is  in  the  amount  of  $1,070,200.  That 
was  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

There  was  a  slight  increase — one  of 
the  few  increased  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration — and  was  granted 
after  the  committee  heard  the  problems 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  activities  it  is  going  to  enter  into. 
We  felt  that  the  committee  was  entitled 
to  a  slight  increase,  and  it  was  so  voted 
on  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.   . 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  310)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  310 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $590,500,  Including 
expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202 (J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal  func- 
tions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $75,- 
000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed  $12,500  of  such 
total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide  for 
specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section  202 
(j)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(j) ), 
of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee  perform- 
ing professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions; 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  limitations 
shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
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Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
I  urge  Its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  Speaker,  i  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OP 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  382)  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  382 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1977, 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $787,625  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical  and  other  assistants, 
and  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consviltants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a  (1) ),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $7,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  but  this  mone- 
tary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Se3.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House 
at  this  time. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution 

(H.  Res.  370)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  370 
Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $634,320  including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganizations  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)),  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000 
of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants gr  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72 
(1) ) :  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  tavestl- 
gation  of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  vsrlth  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  for  the  further  expenses  of  the  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$516,000  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the  pro- 
curement of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 


as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)),  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
Intermittent  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1));  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  aiithorlzed  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  piirpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  came  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  and  asked 
for  4634,320.  The  committee  had  some 
discussion  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member,  and  the  committee  in 
markup  decided  to  cut  this  resolution 
$119,000  to  the  sum  of  $515,000. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  we  have  a  rather 
imusiial  situation  on  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  We  changed  chairmen. 
The  retiring  chairman  left  here  early  in 
the  fall.  A  number  of  people  retired. 
They  were  not  put  on,  as  they  should  not 
have  been.  We  had  a  big  change  in  the 
subcommittee  chairmanship.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  cannot  do  what 
we  need  to  do  within  this  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  who  likes  to 
play  by  the  rules,  and  when  given  a 
budget  I  like  to  plan  my  expenditures  so 
that  will  be  the  amount  that  we  will 
spend  for  the  year,  and  there  is  no  way 
we  can  do  what  we  need  to  do  within 
this  committee  on  this  budget. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man came  before  the  committee,  and 
there  was  a  discussion  on  the  matter  of 
$50,000  for  a  consultant.  At  this  time  we 
were  not  given  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  large  increase  for  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  recommended  the  amount 
based  on  the  money  expended  in  the  94th 
Congress,  second  session,  which  was 
$385,934.  They  returned  $129,490. 

The  subcommittee  looked  at  the  level 
of  spending  when  the  committee  was 
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Mr.  DENT.  I  imderstand  that,  but  we 
also  have  to  look  at  the  rules  of  the 
House.  We  have  to  also  look  at  the  activi- 
ties of  the  House  and  rate  the  committees 
as  to  their  added  duties  and  consider  the 
added  number  of  subcommittees.  We  are 
trying  our  best  to  keep  the  f  imding  at  the 
proper  level  in  line  with  the  work  that  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DENT. 'I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  basis  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
response,  but  I  would  remind  him,  how- 
ever, that  all  we  ask  for  is  the  amoimt 
that  was  allocated  last  year  and  the 
amount  of  the  salary  increases.  On  that 
basis  we  will  probably  have  enough  to  do 
what  we  need  to  do,  but  we  will  probably 
be  in  for  another  amoimt  in  a  year  or  so 
and  attempt  to  show  the  gentleman  that 
we  will  not  have  enough  to  last  through- 
out the  entire  year. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand 
that,  and  the  proper  action  will  be  taken. 
All  these  requests  will  be  looked  at  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  adopted  and  the  reso- 
lution be  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  FOR 
FIRST  SESSION  ACTIVITIES  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  378)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  378 

Resolved,  That  expenses  of  Investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $964,092,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and  for 
the  procurement  of  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l) ),  shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $27,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72(1));  but  this  mone- 
tary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  conunittee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 


sular Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions establishei.'  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  strike  out  all  af- 
ter the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 
That  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $875,000, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  and 
other  as.slstants,  and  for  the  procurement  of 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a  (1)).  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $27,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  tised  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(i) ) ;  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  Shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  In- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  TO 
BE  CONDUCTED  BY  AD  HOC 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 


I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
343 )  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.   Res.   343 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  expeii'-es  of  special  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Select 
Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
acting  as  a  whole,  not  to  exceed  $350,000,  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  and 
other  assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72(a)(1)),  shaU  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administrations  not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72(1));  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  sttidy  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  sams  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House  except  in  conform- 
ance with  H.  Res.  97;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall  furnish  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  lnve«-tlgatlon  In- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3, 1978. 

Sec.  4.  Fiands  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law, 
and  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  97. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reouest  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 
That  effective  January  3,  1977,  the  expenses 
of  special  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  acting  as 
a  whole,  not  to  exceed  $315,000,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants, and  for  the  procurement  of  services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i) ),  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations   thereof   pursuant   to   section 


202 (i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  but 
this  monetary  limltatdon  on  the  prociu-ement 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House  except  in  con- 
formance with  H.  Res.  97;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall  furnish  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  Information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  investigation 
Intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shaU  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3, 1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  hy  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law,  and  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  97. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  TO 
BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING.  FINANCE  AND  UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  280)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  280 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $3,001,668, 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical  and 
other  assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)),  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $126,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shaU  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose.  ' 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  intend- 
ed to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shaU  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3, 1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Perftisylvania  ? 
■  There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrTEE  amendment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  effective  January  3,  1977,  the  expenses 
of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  acting  as  a  wholA 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $2,613,590, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical  and 
other  assistants,  and  for  the  procurement 
of  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ).  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  Approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $126,000  of 
the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(l) );  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
prociu-ement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  \iie  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpwse. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  oe'  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  'shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  investi- 
gation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr>  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  ask- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
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Ipst  four  resolu- 

have  aH 

In  amotmts 

,000,  with  the 

minority 

of    the 


am<  nded, 
increi  ses 
m  .OOC 
n  nkingi 
cha  nnan 


I  want  to  say  that  these 
tions,  which  are  all 
been  cut  from  their 
of  $119,000  to  over  $60( 
cooperation  of  both  the 
member    and    the 
committee. 

The  committee  amendnient  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr. 
previous  question  on  the 

The  previous  question 

The  resolution  was 

A  motion  to  reccHisider 
table. 


Speak  fr^ 


agr;ed 


,  I  move  the 
resolution, 
^as  ordered. 

to. 
vas  laid  on  the 


ITER. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONS 
HOUSE      RESOLUTIOK 
THORIZING    ADDITIONAL 
FOR  THE  LEADERSHl  ? 


Spealer, 


HoLise 


Mr.   DENT.   Mr. 
week,  when  I  said  that 
393  would  not  come  up,  I 
gentleman  from  Maryland 
MAN);  and  he  is  satlsflec 
call  it  up  at  this  time 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker 
of  the  Committee  on 
tion,  I  call  up  House  Reso 
sisk  unanimous  consent  for 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^ 
the    request    of    the 
Pennsylvsmia? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr. 
the  right  to  object. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the 
subcommittee  chairman  : 
resolution    which 
positions  for  the  majority 
for  the  minority  leader 
appro.ximately  $47,500. 
authorizes  additional 
those  oflSces? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker 
man  will  yield,  that  is  right 

Mr.   FRENZEL.   Mr. 
with  that  information,  I 
done  enough  of  this  sort 
unanimous  consent,   with<lut 
of  vote.  I  think  this  matter 
before  the  House  in  the 
I  object  to  consideration 
time. 


after  last 

Resolution 

ipoke  with  the 

(Mr.   Bau- 

that  we  can 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  retract 
tion.   Mr.   Speaker.   Still 
right  to  object,  however, 
gentleman     from     New 
Thompson),  fee 
tee  chairman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  „ 
concede  that  this  matter 
perhaps  should  be,  in  view 
volved,  subject  to  debpte 
only. 

I  would  like  to  point  out, 
that  if  the  imanimous 
Is  granted  to  the  distills 
man   from   Pennsylvania 
then  a  debate  could  ensui 
course,  I  would  expect  that 
yield  for  any  amendment, 
bate,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  roUca 
foUow  If  that,  in  the 
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each 
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if  the  gentle- 

Sp  iaker,  armed 

t|iink  we  have 

of  thing  by 

any  kind 

( lught  to  come 

nor  tnal  way,  and 

of  it  at  this 


Speaker,  will  the 

my  objec- 

ijeserving  the 

yield  to  the 

JTersey     (Mr. 

distingulsped  commit- 


Sp<  aker. 


I  would 
relight  be  and 
what  is  in- 
to debate 


(f 
aid 


Mr.  Speaker, 
cor  sent  request 
distinguished  gentle- 
Mr.   Dent)  , 
except,  of 
le  would  not 
after  de- 
1  vote  could 
judgfnent  of  the 


Tien 


gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 
zel),  is  the  procedure  which  should  be 
followed. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQXTIRY 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  that  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest is  not  objected  to,  what  would  be 
the  provision  for  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  re- 
spond that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  would  have  control 
of  1  hour  of  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  if  he^ould  yield  the  customary 
30  minutes  to  the  minority  for  purposes 
of  debate? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  would  only  yield  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate; and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
will  get  all  the  time  he  needs.  If  it  takes 
a  half  hour  to  do  so,  the  gentleman  will 
get  that  half  hour. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  the  information  that  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  debate  this  matter  and 
that  the  House  may,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so, 
have  a  vote  on  the  resolution,  I  will  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  imderstand 
it  that  there  will  be  opportunity  for  de- 
bate only  and  not  for  amendment?  In 
other  words,  should  we  wish  to  reduce 
these  sums,  we  will  not  be  able  to  reduce 
them;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  U  the  gentlewoman  wiU 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Why  is  that? 
Mr.  DENT.  Because  the  resolution  is 
coming  up  under  that  kind  of  privilege. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Can  we  remove  the 
privilege? 

Mr.  DENT.  We  can  vote  for  It  or 
against  it,  up  or  down,  but  we  cannot 
vote  to  amend  it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  However,  we  will  get 
a  chance  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 
Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  393? 
Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

PABLIAMENTART  Ilf  QUIRY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  procedvue  now  is  to  lay 
the  resolution  over  for  a  day  and  that 
we  can  take  it  up  tomorrow,  if  necessary' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 


that  on  that  particular  resolution  there 
is  a  3-day  availability  requirement. 

Mr.  DENT.  Three  days.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  SERGEANT 
AT  ARMS— SUBPENA  AND  ORDER 
TO  APPEAR  IN  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  21, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  On  Febritary  28,  1977  I 
was  served  with  the  attached  subpoena  duces 
tecum,  and  an  order  thereto,  commanding 
me  to  appear  in  the  United  States  DUtrlct 
Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
bring  with  me  the  documents  described 
therein.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  letter 
granting  an  extension  of  time  to  comply  with 
the  subpoena  is  forthcoming. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution   10,    I   am   hereby   transmitting   said 
subpoena  and  order,  and  the  matter  Is  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R.  Harding, 

Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  10,  the  sub- 
pena  and  order  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  subpena  and  order  referred  to  fol- 
low: 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey] 
Subpena  to  Testify  Before  Grand  Jury 
To  Sergeant-At-Arms,  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  at  U.S.P.O.  &  Courthouse 
Bldg.  In  the  city  of  Newark  on  the  Ist  day  of 
March  1977  at  10:00  o'clock  AM.  to  testify 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  bring  with  you 
any  and  all  books,  records,  and  documents 
set  forth  on  the  attached  Schedule  A  per- 
taining to  the  account  of  Edward  A.  Garmatz 
of  Maryland,  for  the  period  September  9,  1971 
through  and  Including  September  20,  1972. 

This  subpoena  is  Issued  on  application  of 
the  United  States. 

Jonathan  L.  Goldstein,  United  States  At- 
torney. By:  Prank  Razzano,  Asst.  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Angelo  W.  Locascio, 

ClerJc 
Date:  Pebraury  17,  1977. 


March  22,  1977 
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Schedule  A 

1.  Monthly  account  statements. 

2.  Copies  of  all  cancelled  checks. 

3.  Deposit  slips  and  deposit  items. 

4.  Loan  records. 

5.  Financial  statements  and  credit  reporW 

6.  Copies  of. all  promissory  notes. 

7.  Copies  of  all  cashiers'  or  treasurers' 
checks  Issued  by,  on  behalf  of.  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  account  holder. 

8.  Copies  of  all  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, formal  and  Informal,  maintained  con- 
cerning the  account  or  account  holder. 

U.S.  District  CoxniT,  District  of  New  Jersey 

ORDER 

In  the  matter  of  the  grand  Jury  empaneled 
July  27,  1976. 

This  matter  having  been  opened   to  the 


Court  on  the  ex  parte  petition  of  Jonathan 
L.  Goldstein,  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey,  by  Frank  C.  Razzano, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  for  an 
Order  declaring  that  documents  subpoenaed 
from  the  Sergeant-At-Arms  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Grand  Jury  empaneled  on  July  27,  1976  are 
necessary,  relevant  and  material  to  a  pend- 
ing investigation  by  the  aforementioned 
United  States  Grand  Jury  Into  violations  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Section  201, 
and  others,  and  for  good  cause  shown; 

It  is  on  this  10th  day  of  February,  1977: 

Ordered  that  the  documents  subpoenaed 
from  the  Sergeant-At-Arms  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Grand  Jury  empaneled  on  July  27,  1976,  are 
necessary,  relevant  and  material  to  a  pend- 
ing investigation  by  the  aforementioned 
United  States  Grand  Jury,  Into  violations  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Section  201, 
and  others,  and  It  Is 

Piirther  ordered  that  the  documents  sub- 
poenaed from  the  Serseant-At-Arms  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  released  to  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Marshal's  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
as  agent  for  this  Court,  and  it  is 

F^irther  ordered  that  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  Marshars  Service 
should  thereafter  transfer  said  documents  to 
the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey  as  agent  for  said 
Grand  Jury. 

Lawrence  A.  Whipple, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILL    TO    LIFT 
PROPOSED  BAN  ON  SACCHARIN 

fMr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Dale  Milford,  has 
been  extremely  concerned  about  the  Fed- 
eral Drug  Administration's  recent  pro- 
posed ban  on  saccharin  and  the  effects 
this  ban  will  have  on  his  constituents.  As 
you  may  know.  Dale  was  admitted  to 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  yesterday  after- 
noon for  observation  after  experiencing 
mild  chest  discomfort.  For  this  reason, 
he  was  not  able  to  introduce  a  measure 
he  had  prepared  which  he  believed  would 
help  remedy  the  situation  that  has  come 
to  light  as  a  result  of  this  proposed  ban. 
Knowing  of  his  concern  in  this  matter, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  today,  in 
his  behalf  and  my  own,  the  bill  he  had 
prepared  for  introduction,  and  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  re- 
marks Mr.  Milford  had  planned  to  make 
when  he  introduced  it. 

The  remarks  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Milford.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  proposed  ban  on  sac- 
charin continues  to  cause  concern  and  con- 
sternation among  my  constituents  and,  as 
you  well  know,  among  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  certainly  share  these  feelings.  Few 
federal  actions  within  recent  memory  have 
provoked  so  many  appeals  for  help  and  have 
made  so  many  persons  vitally  concerned  for 
their  well-being. 

The  Intent  of  the  so-called  "Delaney 
Amendment"  was  good.  However,  In  spite  of 
the  good  Intentions,  the  amendment's  provi- 
sions crippled  the  PDA  by  not  allowing  any 
flexibility  In  Its  enforcement. 

Perhaps  sacchjurin  does  cause  cancer.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  convinced  It  does,  and  many 
of  my  constituents  feel  the  same  way.  Even 
if  there  is  a  risk,  the  diabetics,  the  weight 


conscious,  the  cavity-prone  and  many  others 
are  wlUlng  to  take  the  risk,  and  they  do  not 
understand  why  saccharin  can  be  banned 
completely  on  medical  evidence  not  corrobo- 
rated by  PDA's  own  testing. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  give  the  FDA  the  latitude  it  so  des- 
perately needs,  and  which  would  specifi- 
cally lift  the  proposed  saccharin  ban  vmtU 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  could  evaluate  the 
danger  of  the  artificial  sweetener  under  these 
flexible  guidelines. 

In  my  bUl.  the  Secretary  could  allow  a 
product  suspected  of  being  harmful  to 
remain  on  the  market  while  It  undergoes 
further  testing,  require  warnings  on  food 
products  containing  suspect  additives  or. 
In  extreme  cases,  make  the  additive  avail- 
able only  through   a  doctor's  prescription. 

I  urge  quick  action  by  our  colleagues  to 
give  the  FDA  regulations  which  allow  for 
some  good  common  horse  sense  In  dealing 
with  harmful  food  substances. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives yesterday,  owing  to  the  hear- 
ing on  the  central  Arizona  project  be- 
fore the  Water  Projects  Review  Team 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  at 
which  Gov.  Raul  Castro  and  members 
of  the  Arizona  congressional  delegation 
testified  in  behalf  of  continued  funding 
and  completion  of  this  important  rec- 
lamation project. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting  yes- 
terday. I  would  have  cast  "yea"  votes  for 
the  following  four  bills  on  the  legislative 
calendar: 

H.R.  3712 — A  blU  extending  authorizations 
of  appropriations  under  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  of  1956. 

H.R.  422 — A  bUl  providing  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  aircraft  engines  Imported  as  tem- 
porary replacements  for  certain  aircraft  en- 
gines undergoing  overhaul. 

H.R.  1404 — A  bill  providing  duty-free  entry 
of  carillon  bells  for  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.        y 

H.R.  3259— A  bill  providing  continued  tem- 
porary duty  suspension  on  importation  of 
certain  horses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  cast  a  "nay" 
vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  4800,  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1977,  providing  13  additional 
weeks  of  imemployment  benefits  for  a 
total  allowance  of  1  full  year  of  such 
benefits. 

I  share  the  views  against  this  legisla- 
tion expressed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Bill  Archer,  of  Texas;  Philip 
Crane,  of  Illinois;  and  Bill  Frenzel.  of 
Minnesota,  who  succinctly  and  elo- 
quently stated  their  opposition  to  H.R. 
4800  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  accompanied  the 
bill  to  the  House  fioor. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  constituents  and 
others  who  may  have  an  interest  in  my 
reasons  for  opposing  this  legislation  ex- 
panding the  amount  and  length  of  un- 
employment compensation,  I  would  like 
to  include  those  views  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


Minority  Views  op  the  Honorable  Bill 
Archer,  Philip  M.  Crane,  and  Bill 
Frenzel  Regarding  H.R.  4800,  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1977 

We  oppose  enactment  of  this  bill.  It  pro- 
vides Incentives  not  to  work.  The  measure  is 
discriminatory  In  operation.  It  will  encour- 
age fiscal  Irresponsibility  among  the  states  in 
the  management  of  their  unemployment 
compensation  systems. 

It  shifts  financing  responsibility  from  cor- 
porate employers  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  U.S. 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  Is  $588  million  In 
fiscAl  year  1977  and  $530  mlUlon  In  fiscal  year 
1978,  a  total  of  more  than  a  blUlon  dollars. 
Under  this  bill  an  unemployed  individual 
who  has  drawn  39  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  In  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  able  to  draw  another  13  weeks 
of  benefits.  An  Individual  similarly  situated 
In  Dallas,  Texas,  will  not  be  eligible  to  draw 
additional  benefits.  Both  are  equally  out  of 
work.  WhUe  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
characterizes  this  disparity  as  "targeting"  It 
constitutes  an  Indictment  of  the  system's 
Inequity. 

While  the  bUl  does  not  necessarily  make 
benefits  available  to  those  who  need  them  It 
does  provide  benefits  for  a  lucky  few  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  up  to  a  year.  That  Is  sim- 
ply too  long  to  pay  unemployment  compen- 
sation. The  Federal-State  Unemployment 
Compensation  system  was  created  to  deal 
with  relatively  short-term  unemployment. 
It  admirably  deals  with  the  problems  of 
short-term  unemployment.  But  longer  term 
unemployment  is  simply  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  program's  focus.  State  law  qualification 
provisions,  benefit  levels  and  administrative 
structure  are  all  geared  to  a  26-week  basic 
program — not  one  paying  benefits  for  twice 
that  long. 

FSB  is  a  program  designed  for  temporary 
use  in  the  depth  of  a  recession.  Last  year, 
the  Unempl03rment  Compensation  Subcom- 
mittee decided  it  should  not  be  extended. 
After  eight  quarters  of  improvement,  an  ex- 
tension of  FSB  Is  totally  unjustified. 

The  bill  uses  general  revenues  to  finance 
these  benefits.  In  prior  years  we  have  used 
employer  payroll  taxes  to  cover  these  costs. 
The  general  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  re- 
lieve corporate  taxpayers  of  this  obligation. 
Utilizing  general  revenues  Is  grossly  unfair 
to  those  states  which  have  In  the  past  raised 
revenues  to  meet  their  benefit  obligations 
rather  than  borrowing  from  the  federal  trust 
fund  for  these  purposes.  In  this  connection 
22  states  are  now  over  $3.8  billion  In  debt  to 
the  Federal  Government;  they  may  be  en- 
couraged to  ignore  their  Indebtedliess  if  we 
choose  to  take  the  proposed  course  of  action 
with  regard  to  future  FSB  financing. 

The  bill  also  grants  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  deferral  of  loan  repayments  by 
the  States  beyond  the  3-year  deferral  au- 
thorized by  present  law.  This  is  a  clear  signal 
to  the  states  that  they  need  not  worry  too 
much  abut  repaying  their  debts  to  the  Fed- 
eral account.  Absent  this  extension  em- 
ployers in  only  2  States  would  automaticaUy 
suffer  a  reduction  In  their  payroll  tax  credit 
next  year;  the  unemployment  compensation  ' 
funds  of  these  States  have  been  in  debt  since 
1972  and  1973  respectively.  No  other  state 
would  suffer  such  a  reduction  vmtil  calendar 
year  1980  If  efforts  were  underway  in  each 
of  the  States  to  replenish  their  accounts. 
Thus,  there  Is  ample  time  to  deal  legislatively 
with  the  Issue  In  the  future  should  It  be- 
come necessary. 

In  short  this  blU  la  disruptive  of  the  regu- 
lar unemployment  compensation  system.  It 
distorts  the  program's  operation  which  is 
premised  on  an  Insurance  concept.  An  In- 
surance system  cannot  pay  52  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  A  welfare 
system  can.  This  is  a  welfare  bill. 

We  must  recognize  what  simple  common 
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datory penalties  are  not  the  answer.  In- 
stead, this  concept  of  presumptive  sen- 
tencing, which  fosters  not  only  the  inter- 
ests of  the  convicted  offender  but  also 
those  of  a  society  which  wishes  to  more 
directly  control  his  release,  is,  in  sum, 
a  better  idea.  It  is  my  hope  that  after 
committee  hearings,  the  measure  may  be 
recommended  for  passage  by  the  House. 


WHY  ZAIRE? 


(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Government  of  Zaire  has 
asked  for  additional  aid,  and  unless  we 
in  the  Congress  take  action  to  prevent 
it,  the  Carter  administration  will  prob- 
ably grant  the  request.  We  have  no 
treaty  obligation  to  Zaire;  it  has  no  place 
in  our  own  military  defense  program; 
yet  we  are  proceeding  to  become  more 
entangled  and  involved.  There  has  been 
no  justification  for  extending  aid  and 
probably  none  will  be  forthcoming.  That 
is  because  there  is  no  justifiable  ra- 
tionale for  intervention. 

The  Washington  Post  has  written  two 
editorials  entitled  "Why  Zaire?"  in 
which  they  point  out  the  folly  of  the 
administration  action.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  them  carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  just  in  part 
from  one  of  the  editorials  as  follows: 

The  stability  of  Zaire:  is  that  what  the 
Carter  Administration's  brave  new  African 
policy  means?  Shades  of  John  Poster  Dulles, 
Dean  Rusk.  Henry  Kissinger  and  the  whole 
balance-of-power  gang. 

This  Is  the  Carter  Administration,  Isn't 
It? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  text  of  the 
editorials  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington,  D.C.  Post,  Mar.  16, 
1977] 
Why  Zaire? 

True,  Zaire  Is  one  of  Africa's  largest  and 
most  populous  and  relatively  most  moderate 
states  and  It's  been  more  friendly  than  not 
to  American  political  and  economic  Interests 
for  nearly  two  decades.  True,  It  deepened  Its 
claim  on  Washington  by  lending  Itself  to 
the  previous  administration's  secret  involve- 
ment, aborted  when  revealed.  In  the  Angolan 
civil  war.  True  (or  so  It  appears)  It's  In  some 
trouble  at  the  moment  now  that  Angola, 
tasting  revenge,  seems  to  be  sponsoring  at- 
tacks on  the  old  Katanga  part  of  Zaire  (the 
former  Congo)  by  separatlst-mtnded  Ka- 
tangese.  And,  true,  it's  better  that  the  new 
administration  should  send  emergency  mili- 
tary aid  openly  rather  than  again  go  down 
the  CIA  path.  Two  planeloads  of  military 
gear  were  dispatched  yesterday. 

It's  stlU  a  highly  dubious  proposition  for 
the  United  States  to  deepen  Its  Involvement 
in  the  murk  of  Zaire  In  the  way  that  It  has. 
President  Mobutu  Is  not  exactly  what  you'd 
call  Jimmy  Carter's  type  of  foreign  leader. 
He  runs  a  crude  police  state  of  which  the 
State  Department,  looking  for  a  sliver  lin- 
ing, has  Just  said  In  Its  human  rights  report, 
"Generally,  however,  after  interrogation 
non-polltlcal  prisoners  are  not  subject  to  re- 
peated beatings."  The  United  States  pro- 
fesses not  to  know  what  kind  of  soup  Zaire 
is  really  In,  whether  Cubans  are  training  the 
Angolan  mercenaries,  or  financing  them,  or 
merely  offering  moral  support;  or  whether 
the  emergency  American  mUltary  aid  thus 


far  sent  or  contemplated  will  do  Its  Intended 
Job.  There  Is  an  open-ended  quality  to 
Zaire's  predicament — its  long-developing 
economic  predicament  as  well  as  Its  newly 
developing  political  one— and  it  raises  th© 
question  of  whether  Zaire  Is  for  the  United 
States  still  a  good  bet.  We  have  had  un- 
happy experiences  with  open-ended  In- 
volvements of  which  Vietnam,  of  course.  Is 
Exhibit  A. 

The  larger  Issue  Is  how  the  United  States 
intends  to  treat  the  disputes  among  black 
states  which  are  endemic  on  the  African 
continent.  This  Is  the  first  one  to  explode 
since  Jimmy  Carter  became  President — In- 
deed, It  Is  the  first  foreign  military  conflict  of 
any  kind  In  which  he  has  Involved  the  United 
States — and  people  are  naturally  looking  at 
his  policy  for  what  precedents  It  may  hold. 
We  find  his  approach  troubling.  He  has  not 
explained  the  contingencies  or  stakes  which 
require  such  an  abrupt  American  response, 
nor  the  risks  of  delay.  He  has  not  Indicated 
that  the  United  States  Is  moving  by  diplo- 
matic means,  say,  by  appealing  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  or  even  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  dispute.  He  came  to  the  White  House 
promising  to  shoulder  more  responsibility  for 
Africa's  and  the  developing  world's  economic 
welfare.  It  Is  odd  to  see  him  reacting  to  his 
first  challenge  In  the  pattern  of  the  previous 
administration:  hustling  more  security  as- 
sistance to  a  longtime  client  state  which  may 
or  may  not  be  under  Cuban  guns.  Why 
doesn't  Mr.  Carter  slow  down  and  say  what 
his  policy  Is  and  where  he  thinks  It  will 
fetch  us  up. 

[From  the  Washington,  D.C.  Post,  Mar.  18 
19771 
Why  Zaire?  (II) 
Why  Zaire?  We  asked  on  Wednesday.  The 
moment  seemed  right,  since  Secretary  at 
State  Vance  was  going  up  to  the  HUl  that 
very  day  to  explain  why  the  administration 
had  suddenly  rushed  two  planes  full  of  mili- 
tary gear  to  that  jittery  African  nation.  But. 
as  far  as  we  can  see.  he  didn't  really  explain 
it  at  all.  Breaking  Into  the  old  Foggy  Bottom 
mumble,  he  merely  asserted  that  if  the 
Katanga  soldiers  who've  crossed  from  Angola 
Into  Zaire  succeeded  In  threatening  the  cop- 
per mines,  Zaire's  stability  would  be  Im- 
periled. He  provided  no  serious  rationale  at 
all  for  why  the  stability  of  Zaire  Is  of  such 
importance  to  the  United  States  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  Ignore  Its  own  professed 
concern  for  human  rights  (Zaire  Is  a  real 
loser  in  that  department) ,  Identify  Itself  with 
one  of  Africa's  more  corrupt  and  Ineffective 
governments,  and  accept  an  involvement  In 
a  dispute  with  such  a  raw.  ragged,  runny 
look  to  it.  The  stability  of  Zaire:  Is  that 
what  the  Carter  administration's  brave  new 
African  policy  means?  Shades  of  John  Poster 
Dulles,  Dean  Rusk,  Henry  Kissinger  and  the 
whole  balance-of-power  gang. 

If  Secretary  Vance's  performance  on  Zaire 
was  dismal,  however,  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee  was  appalling. 
Where  are  the  no's  of  yesteryear?  What  hap- 
pened to  those  vigilant  tigers  supposedlv  so 
ready  to  ensure  that  executive  power  Is 
wisely  and  well  used?  Lapping  cream  out  of 
the  administration's  saucer,  that's  what. 
Aside  from  some  sharp  questions  by  Rep. 
Don  Bonker  (D- Wash.)— questions  which 
Mr.  Vance  slipped  by — ^the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee simply  Ignored  Its  responsibility  to 
check  on  what  Is  after  all  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's first  brush  with  a  foreign  flre- 
flght.  It  was  enough  to  make  you  wonder 
where  Congress  had  been  for  the  past  10  or 
20  years. 

No,  w©  do  not  think  that  Zaire  Is  "another 
Vietnam."  But  we  do  think  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  reacted  rashly  and  reflexlvely  to 
an  old  client's  dubious  appeal  for  emergency 
aid.  Is  Angola,  In  helping  a  dissident  group 
launch  forays  Into  Zaire,  doing  anything  that 
Zaire  has  not  done  recently,  and  may  even 
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still  be  doing,  to  Angola?  Cannot  a  way  be 
sought — In  particular,  by  Zaire's  European 
or  other  African  friends — to  tame  by  diplo- 
matic means  the  running  dispute  between 
Angola  and  Zaire?  Are  the  United  States'  ac- 
cumulated obligations  to  Zaire  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  administration  could  not  briefly 
pause  to  see  what  else  might  be  done?  At  the 
least,  could  not  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
designed  to  spell  out  the  considerations  which 
seemed  to  him  to  make  It  necessary  to  fly  to 
President  Mobutu's  aid?  This  Is  the  Carter 
administration.  Isn't  It? 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  TtTT.T.fi 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
clear industry  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy 
and  the  American  public  is  much  more 
attuned  to  the  risks  and  hazards  of  nu- 
clear pKJwer.  Private  citizens  are  increas- 
ing their  demands  for  access  to  decision- 
making relating  to  the  various  stages  of 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  The  magnitude  of 
the  potential  problems  associated  with 
nuclear  facilities  suggests  to  me  that  op- 
portunities for  timely  public  participa- 
tion in  nuclear  energy  decisions  must  be 
increased.  Consequently,  fundamental 
reform  is  necessary  to  assure  that  we  do 
not  confront  the  realities  of  nuclear 
power  in  1977  with  a  regulatory  process 
forged  with  the  attitudes  of  1954. 

Today  I  am  joining  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  Mr. 
Udall,  as  a  cosponsor  of  two  bills  per- 
taining to  nuclear  energy. 

I  am  joining  the  chairman  to  demon- 
strate my  support  for  his  efforts  on  these 
two  pieces  of  legislation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  full  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Congress  will  do  likewise. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  signifi- 
cantly add  to  the  role  that  a  State  would 
play  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
nuclear  energy  plant  might  be  located 
within  its  boundaries.  It  would  give  the 
States  the  authority  to  veto  the  con- 
struction of  either  a  nuclear  power  facil- 
ity or  a  fuel  reprocessing  plant  before  a 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  could 
even  issue  a  construction  permit  for  a 
project. 

The  second  bill  would  allow  a  State  to 
veto  the  construction  of  a  riuclear  facil- 
ity within  a  90-day  period  after  the 
license  for  such  a  facility  had  been  ap- 
proved. Additionally,  this  measure  would 
permit  a  State  to  prescribe  tougher  en- 
vironmental standards  for  a  nuclear 
generating  facility  than  those  issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

These  two  bills  collectively  would 
guarantee  that  the  people  of  a  State 
play  the  role  they  should,  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  nuclear  facility  should 
be  located  in  their  State.  If  there  should 
ever  be  a  major  accident  at  a  generating 
facility  in  the  State  of  California,  it  will 
be  the  people  of  California  who  are  first 
exposed  to  the  consequences  of  such  an 
accident — not  the  people  of  Kansas. 
Similarly,  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  a 
nuclear  facility  is  constructed  in  my 
home  State  of  Kansas,  it  will  be  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  who  will  initially  face  the 
consequences  of  an  accident  at  any 
future  plant — ^not  the   people  of  New 


York  or  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  Surely  the  peo- 
ple who  will  face  the  consequences  of  any 
such  nuclear  accident  should  have  a 
voice  in  determining  the  construction  of 
a  plant  in  their  State. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  furor 
stirred  up  in  my  own  district  when  the 
old  Atomic  Energy  Commission  tried  to 
force  local  citizens  to  agree  to  a  radio- 
active waste  disposal  site  in  Lyons,  Kans. 
The  AEC  proposal,  nicknamed  "Project 
Salt  Vault,"  would  have  posed  a  signif- 
icant threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  residents  of  Lyons  and  all  Kansas. 
Fortunately,  public  outrage  finally  forced 
the  AEC  to  reluctantly  abandon  their 
plans  for  Project  Salt  Vault. 

A  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  Lyons,  Kans., 
situation  from  ever  developing  again. 
The  bill  provides  a  State  with  greater 
authority  to  control  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes,  and  is  similar  to 
legislation  recently  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Carr  and  Representative  Ruppe. 
My  bill  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  locating  a  radioactive 
waste  disposal  site  in  a  State  that  had 
not  previously  approved  a  specific  site  by 
statewide  referendum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urged  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  vital 
regulatory  reform. 


H.R.  4250,  COMMON  SITUS 
PICKETING  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
H.R.  4250,  a  bill  to  legalize  secondary 
boycotts  in  the  construction  industry. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  this  legislation,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  common  situs  pick- 
eting bill,  is  to  force  nonunion  workers  to 
join  the  building  trades  imions. 

The  current  law  is  based  on  a  1951 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  Court 
ruled  in  the  Denver  Building  Trades  case 
that  certain  kinds  of  union  picketing  at 
construction  sites  are  prohibited  because 
they  constitute  illegal  secondary  boy- 
cotts. Under  this  ruling,  if  a  union  has  a 
dispute  with  a  particular  subcontractor, 
it  can  only  picket  the  gate  used  by  the 
employees  of  the  subcontractor.  Picket- 
ing the  whole  site  in  such  cases  is  unlaw- 
ful. 

In  other  words,  when  there  is  a  dispute 
at  a  constru6tion  site  between  a  con- 
struction union  and  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, the  union  may  set  up  a  picket 
line  and  shut  down  the  work  of  that 
particular  contractor  or  subcontractor 
until  the  dispute  ^s  resolved.  Since  there 
are  usually  many  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors on  a  construction  site  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  dispute,  most  of  the 
work  at  that  site  can  continue. 

All  of  this  would  change,  however,  if 
H.R.  4250  were  enacted.  Then  the  union 
would  be  free  to  picket  and  close  down 
the  work  of  all  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors on  the  site.  Even  those  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  not  a  party 
to  the  dispute — that  is,  secondary  to  it — 
would  become  embroiled  in  the  contro- 


versy. The  unions  would  have  the  right 
to  involve  neutral  contractors  in  a  dis- 
pute not  their  own  and  to  close  down  the 
whole  project  until  the  contractor  with 
whom  they  have  a  dispute  is  driven  off 
the  job  or  comes  to  terms. 

This  change  in  the  law  would  have  a 
major  impact  on  union  organizing.  The 
building  and  trades  unions  would  be 
given  the  tools  to  compel  all  contractors 
and  subcontractors  working  at  a  con- 
struction site  to  hire  only  union  labor. 
Contractors  out  of  necessity  would  em- 
ploy only  union  workers  in  order  to  avoid 
labor  problems  Instigated  by  the  unions. 
As  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill  in  the 
House  commented  about  similar  legisla- 
tion in  1975, 

Reduced  to  Its  simplest  terms,  no  employer 
with  a  brain  in  his  head  Is  going  to  try  to 
mix  union  and  nonunion  subcontractors 
once  this  bill  is  enacted. 

So  supporters  of  H.R.  4250  are  very 
honest  about  this  bill.  They  publicly  say 
that  they  want  it  passed  so  as  to  assist 
in  union  organizing.  Andrew  Biemiller. 
the  AFL-CIO  lobbyist,  has  stated  cate- 
gorically that  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  make  every  worker  a  union 
worker. 

H.R.  4250,  then,  would  grant  extensive 
new  powers  to  union  organizers.  It  would 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  anyone 
not  wishing  to  join  a  labor  union  to  work 
at  a  construction  site  unless  all  of  the 
employees  at  the  site  were  nonunion. 

The  word  "site"  is  another  major  prob- 
lem with  this  bill.  Nowhere  is  this  key 
term  defined.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray 
Marshall  himself  was  unable  to  define  a 
site  which  could  be  closed  down  by 
pickets. 

The  lack  of  a  definition  would  result  in 
massive  controversy  and  litigation.  The 
point  is  proved  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
language  of  "directly  on  the  site"  which, 
after  46  years  of  use,  continues  to  gen- 
erate a  great  deal  of  controversy  and 
confusion. 

For  example,  does  "site"  include  off- 
site  sand  and  gravel  plants,  stone  quar- 
ries, ready-mix  concrete  plants,  hot-mix 
asphalt  plants,  fabricating  plants,  and 
other  kinds  of  facilities  that  are  set  up 
miles  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
project  to  service  it?  Does  "site"  take  in 
an  entire  2,000-mile  pipeline  construc- 
tion project?  It  would  certainly  appear 
to  do  so  when  such  projects  are  under 
the  general  responsibility  of  a  general 
contractor  who  subcontracts  out  portions 
of  the  project  to  subcontractors.  This 
question  is  one  that  poses  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  proposed  Alaska  Trans- 
Canadian  Gas  Pipeline  project.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  bill  leaves  us  with  no 
answers. 

Even  those  who  have  supported  com- 
mon situs  picketing  legislation  in  the 
past,  however,  should  have  severe  reser- 
vations about  H.R.  4250.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  the  present  bill  is  drafted 
far  broader  than  the  bill  considered  in 
the  last  Congress. 

The  previous  bill  amended  only  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  r8(b)  (4)  (B)  1. 
H.R.  4250,  however,  relates  back  to  sub- 
section (b),  the  subsection  which  in- 
cludes almost  all  of  the  unfair  labor 
practices  by  unions.  In  one  deft  move  al- 
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most  all  the  unfair 
unions  are  made  not 
struction  unions. 

By  repealing  such  prohibitions 
H.R.  4250  would  allow 
restraint  or  coercion   of 
employers,  refusals  to  b 
faith,  excessive  fees  required 
of   members,   featherbedc  ing 
and  so  forth.  This  is  han  ly 
of  the  bill  states,  "Equa 
craft  and  industrial  worlqers 
in  committee  and  will 
floor  of  the  House  an  ametidment 
the  terms  of  H.R.  4250 
only,  thereby  allowing  th  > 
practices  to  remain  unfa 
tices  whether  involved  in 
or  not. 
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the  Record  the  following 
nationally  syndicated  colui  inist 
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(By  James  J 
The  most  colorful  combats 
generally   Involve   some    lasu  ( 
politics  or  power.   We  are  J 
toward  a  showdown,  first  In 
then  In  the  Senate,  on  an 
braces  all  three.  It  la  Prank 
men  site  picketing  bUl. 

Mr.  Thompson,  D-N.J.,  is 
House  Committee  on  Labor- 
latlons.  He  Is  In  such  a 
his  bill  to  the  floor  that  he 
to  hear  responsible  voices  In 
gentleman  has  all  the  votes  he 
mlttee.  Why  bother? 

The  bin   deserves   more    

slderatlon.  We  are  concerned 
Important  principle:   the 
vldual  freedom.  The  measure 
tangled  In  politics:  the  politic 
victory  last  November.  At 
tlon  of  power:   the  power  of 
trades  unions  and  of  George 
dent  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  Thompson  bill  is  blesse  1 
tain  sweet  simplicity.  Its  purp 
goon  non-union  workers  Into 
trades  unions.  This  Is  a 
congenial  to  the  mind  of  Mr 
cannot  understand,  try  as  he 

person  would  resist  union 

obstinacy  baffles  the  venerabl) 
If     non-union     carpenters, 
equipment   operators   cannot 
to  join  up  voluntarily,  the    . 
provides  a  handy-dandy  solutk  n 
Join.  '  ^ 

The  measure  thus  addresse; 
familiar  situation.  On  a  large 
site,  a  general  contractor  cus 
subcontracts  with  10  or  15  or  2C 
firms,  In  turn,  may  have 
their  own.  Typically,  some  of 
union  Jobs;  some  are  not. 

Under  existing  law.  if  an 
contractor  and  the  electricians 
a  dispute,  the  union  electricians 
out  on  strike— but  their  strike 
down  the  entire  operation.  Mr 
bill  would  change  the  law.  A 
one  part  of  the  site  would  be 
picket  line  for  the  whole  site 
contractor  employed  both  unloji 
union  workers,   the   pressures 
almost  irresistible.  Tn  order  not 
project,  new  union  shop 
be     virtually     compelled.     The 
workers    would    get    seven 
aboard — or  they  could  quit. 
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It  Is  beautiful.  Is  It  not?  The  freedom  of 
the  Individual  counts  for  nothing  In  this 
brutally  efficient  manifestation  of  the  press 
gang.  All  the  construction  unions  want,  says 
Mr.  Meany  blandly.  Is  "equal  treatment." 
They  want  to  be  treated  as  other  unions  are 
treated  in  a  large  industrial  plant.  But  the 
analogy  Is  pure  sham. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  the  com- 
con  site  picketing  bUl  Is  the  first  of  Mr. 
Carter's  chickens  to  come  home  to  roost. 
The  President  Is  pledged  to  signing  the 
Thompson  bUl  if  It  reaches  his  desk.  He 
also  is  pledged  to  approve  the  bill  nullifying 
state  rlght-to-work  laws.  He  is  committed 
to  an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage.  He  also 
has  promised  to  seek  legislation  furthering 
the  cause  of  public  employe  unionism. 

These  and  other  aims  were  catalogued  the 
other  day  when  Mr.  Meany's  executive  com- 
mittee met  in  Bal  Harbour,  Pla.  The  Presi- 
dent will  be  reminded  of  the  debt  he  owes 
labor  In  such  key  states  as  Ohio,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Political  bills  are  like 
other  bills:  They  have  to  be  paid. 

But  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Meany's  power 
will  prove  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
AFL-CIO  contributed  to  the  campaigns  of 
an  estimated  60  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
Congress  elected  in  November,  but  many  of 
these  will  not  stay  bought.  Any  effort  to 
abolish  the  rlght-to-work  laws  will  set  off  a 
firestorm  of  popular  protest.  At  least  40 
senators  are  committed  against  the  common 
site  picketing  bill.  The  dangers  in  public 
employee  unionism  are  more  widely  recog- 
nized with  every  passing  month.  We  are  In 
for  some  gorgeous  battles;  and  Mr.  Meany 
should  understand  this  much,  at  least: 
Those  who  resent  the  concentrated  power 
of  organized  labor  have  only  begun  to  flght. 
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Supplemental  Statement  on  H.R.  4250 
Common  Sitits  Picketing/Construction 
CoLLEcrrvE  Bargaining  op  the  Chamber 
OF  Commerce  op  the  UNrrsD  States 

"THE  IMPACT  ON  MINORITIES" 

The  law  books  are  overflowing  with  cases 
In  which  building  trades  unions  have  been 
found  guilty  of  Illegal  employment  discrimi- 
nation under  "ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act    of    1964.    For    example,    in    McCarthy 
(Asbestos  Workers,  Local  S3)  v.  Vogler  1  FEP 
cases  577  (5th  Clr.  1969),  the  union  refused 
to  refer  blacks  and  Hlspanlcs  for  employ- 
ment and  denied  them  membership  oppor- 
tunities. In  Sims  v.   s;icef  Metal   Workers 
Local  65.   the   union   admitted   whites   who 
flunked  a  test  as  a  Journeyman,  while  re- 
quiring blacks  to  pass  the  test  to  receive  a 
permit.  [6  FEP  cases  1141  (6th  ClrcuU  1973) ). 
The  plumbers  uuion  was  found  to  have  re- 
fused   blacks    membership,    referral    oppor- 
tunities  on   the   same   basis  as   whites  and 
acceptance  into  apprenticeship  programs  In 
U.S.  V.  Plumbers,  Local  73.   [2  FEP  cases  81 
(D.C.  Ind.  1969)1.  The  Ironworkers  violated 
Title  VII  by  falling  to  grant  membership  and 
work  to  blacks  and  Hispanics  on  the  same 
basis   as  whites   in   U.S.  v.   Local   10    Iron- 
workers.  [6  PEP  Cases  59   (D.C.  Nev.  '1973)1 
The    Electrical    Workers'    refu.-.al    to    either 
admit  blacks  to  membership  or  refer  them 
for  work  was  found  a  violation  of  Title  Vn 
in  U.S.  V.  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers.  Local  357,  (D.C.  Nev.  1972) 

It  would  be  possible  to  find  similar  cases 
for  the  Carpenters,  Operating  Engineers 
Bricklayers.  Lathers,  Steamfltters  and  so 
forth  but  the  point  Is  that  construction  un- 
ions have  In  the  past  used  their  total  control 
of  Job  opportunities  In  the  building  trades  to 
deny  apprenticeship,  employment,  referral 
and  membership  to  blacks  and  other 
minorities.  The  assertions  made  by  organized 
labor's  supporters  of  H.R.  4250  to  the  con- 
trary, at  least  one  government  agency  does 
not  believe  that  the  unions  have  mended 
many  of  their  old,  errant  habits.  See  "The 
Challenge     Ahead,    Equal    Opportunity    in 


Referral  Unions,"  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  (May  1976).  In  transmitting  that 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress,  the 
Commission  observed  that: 
"referral  unions  still  maintain  dlscrimlnatorj 
practices  that  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
employment  opportunities  of  minorities  and 
women." 

The  report  itself  is  a  litany  of  trade  union 
abuses  of  the  employment  rights  of  minor- 
ities. See  Report,  pages  23-30,  38-51.  58-92. 
There    are    minorities    in    construction,    of 
course,  and  many  of  them  owe  their  employ- 
ment to  non-union  (open  shop)  contractors 
who  were  willing  to  give  them  Job  opportu- 
nities In   the   building   field.   For   example, 
1970  figures  show  black  union  members  as 
8.7%    of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  con- 
struction,   compared    to    non-union    blacks 
which  were  11.2%  of  wage  and  salary  work- 
ers In  construction.    ["Common  Sltiis  and 
Economic     Analysis,"     Rlnfret,     New     York 
(1977).]  Under  H.R.  4250,  these  minority  but 
non-union  workers  could  be  freely  picketed 
off  a  project  to  please  the  building  unions. 
In  most  cases,  construction  unions  are  not 
interested  in  getting  non-union  craftsmen, 
black  or  otherwise,  to  Join  their  organiza- 
tions.  Instead,   they   want  to  remove  them 
from  the  project  to  fill  the  Jobs  with  their 
union  members. 

It  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide,  keeping 
past    construction    union    biases    In    mind, 
whether  those  same  discriminatory  unions 
should  be  rewarded  and  their  control  over 
the  labor  market  Increased  by  enactment  of 
H.R.  4250.  We  think  the  answer  must  be  no. 
Minority  subcontractors 
The  average  minority  subcontractor  em- 
ploys about  six  people  and  has  all  of  the 
problems  associated  with  small  enterprises 
(under  capitalization,  difficulty  qualifying  for 
bonds,   lack  of  management  skills,   trouble 
keeping  good  workers)  and.  In  addition,  dis- 
crimination. But  aggregate  data  show  that 
these  contractors  do  a  lot  of  business — $1.7 
billion  In  1972.  In  1974,  minority  contrac- 
tors did  $68  million  of  federal  contract  work 
imder  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
J  8(a)    program.  In  many  current  projects, 
of  course,  minority  contractors  work  side  by 
side  with  union  contractors.  Under  H.R.  4250, 
they  would  lose  those  opportunities. 

Probably  less  than  half  of  all  minority  con- 
tractors are  affiliated  with  organized  labor, 
yet  H.R.  4250  would  legalize  union  picket- 
ing aimed  at  forcing  these  struggling  con- 
tractors off  the  job — not  ostensibly  because 
of  their  minority  status,  but  because  of  their 
being  non-union.  We  know  unions  have  no 
soft  spot  for  minority  contractors  because 
the  building  trades  have  tried  to  keep  them 
off  projects  In  the  past,  for  example,  the 
Washington  METRO  subway  system.  (See 
"Unions  Fight  METRO  Rule  on  Contracts  for 
Blacks,"  Washington  Post.  p.  A-34  (22  Au- 
gust, 1974).! 

Unions  are  not  interested  In  organizing 
these  minority,  non-union  contractors  either, 
and  In  past  have  been  found  In  violation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  refusing  to  organize 
black  contractors  with  black  employees.  U.S. 
V.  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Local  86,  [2  FEP 
cases  127  (8th  Clr.  1969).]  As  noted,  the 
unions  merely  want  all  the  Jobs  for  their  un- 
employed members,  and  with  an  average  of 
22.9%  unemployed  in  the  construction 
trades,  their  hunger  is  substantial. 

Impact  in  areas  of  high  unemployment 
Virtually  all  witnesses  before  the  Sub- 
committee agreed  that  Title  I  of  H.R.  4250 
would  "polarize"  the  construction  Industry 
Into  regions  of  all-union  or  aU  non-union 
contractors.  The  unions  want  this  because 
it  will  give  them  more  power  over  build- 
ing projects,  and  apparently,  the  chance  to 
extract  even  more  Impressive  wages  from 
employers.  Opponents  of  the  bill  deplore 
the  anticipated  polarization  because  union 
demands  wUl  not  be  tempered  by  the  pres- 
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ence  of  open  shop  competition.  But  polariza- 
tion will  have  an  effect  beyond  those  Im- 
mediately Involved  In  construction.  An  ex- 
amination of  how  the  common  situs  power 
will  probably  work  demonstrates  that  there 
will  be  a  severe  Impact  In  areas  of  present 
high  unemployment. 

Common  situs  wUl  be  very  erfectlve  in  "all 
union"  areas  which  typically  will  be  In  the 
heavily  unionized  Northeastern  United 
States  and  large  cities  and  \u-ban  areas.  It 
will  not  be  very  effective  In  "all  non-union 
areas"  which  will  be  In  less  developed  areas, 
the  South  and  parts  of  the  Mid-West.  Re- 
cent surveys  show  general  unemployment 
much  higher  In  the  Northeast,  the  large 
cities  and  urban  areas.  Much  of  that  unem- 
plojrment  Is  minorities. 

An  employer  wanting  to  build  a  new  fa- 
cility or  to  improve  an  old  one  these  days 
must  be  very  mindful  of  costs.  Thus,  an  em- 
ployer looking  at  sites  In  "all-union"  areas 
A'ould  have  to  allow  for  Increased  construc- 
tion costs  due  to:  a)  the  cost  of  union  con- 
struction itself,  and  b)  the  anticipated  total 
site  "down  time"  potentially  possible  due  to 
situs  picketing.  Such  Increased  costs  would 
be  likely  to  cause  that  employer  to  choose 
the  "all  non-union"  area  which  offers  actual 
lower  construction  costs  as  well  as  no  lost 
time  due  to  situs  picketing.  Left  behind  by 
that  employer  In  the  "all-union"  area  would 
be  not  only  situs  picketing  problems,  but 
also  the  high  urban  unemployment  rate 
which  would  have  been  reduced  by  the  Jobs 
the  new  or  Improved  facility  would  have 
provided. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  4250  rewards  the  most 
discriminatory  unions,  would  severely  hurt 
most  minority  contractors,  and  would  fur- 
ther worsen  the  employment  picture  In  large 
urban  areas  which  desperately  need  to  gen- 
erate jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  appreciate  the 
time  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  has  taken  to  discuss  this  im- 
portant national  issue.  Is  my  imder- 
standing  correct  that  the  Roper  orga- 
nization recently  conducted  a  nation- 
wide poll  on  the  subject  of  common  situs 
picketing  and  that  77  percent  of  the 
public  feel  that  a  construction  union 
should  only  be  allowed  to  picket  the 
work  of  the  contractor  with  whom  it  has 
a  dispute  and  not  all  other  contractors 
on  the  building  site?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Roper  poll  actually 
foimd  77  percent  in  agreement  with  the 
position  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  in  opinion  research  a 
similar  poU  found  72  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple surveyed  were  against  common  situs 
picketing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  actually,  then,  there 
have  been  several  recent  polls  on  this 
subject,  and  according  to  these  several 
surveys  well  over  three-quarters  of  the 
American  people — assuming  these  sam- 
ples are  correct— feel  that  H.R.  4250  is 
unwarranted  and  imnecessary  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  that  is 
a  fair  statement.  Between  70  percent  and 
77  percent  in  those  two  polls,  one  being 
72  percent  and  one  77  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd  further? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  review  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  some  findings 
of  the  most  recent  nationwide  study  by 
the  Roper  organization: 

Item  No.  1.  The  study  showed  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  American 
people — including  64  percent  of  all  union 
members — feel  building  trades  union  offi- 
cials should  not  have  the  power  to  picket 
an  entire  construction  site. 

Item  No.  2.  Overall,  the  study  showed 
that  77  percent  of  the  public  feels  that  a 
construction  union  "should  only  be  al- 
lov/ed  to  picket  the  work  of  the  contractor 
with  whom  it  has  a  dispute  and  not  the 
whole  building  site."  This  opinion  was 
expressed  by  73  percent  of  the  blue-collar 
workers,  64  percent  of  the  union  mem- 
bers, 73  percent  of  the  Democrats,  79  per- 
cent of  the  Independents,  84  percent  of 
the  Republicans,  80  percent  of  the  people 
who  describe  themselves  as  being  con- 
servative, 76  percent  of  the  people  who 
call  themselves  liberal,  and  78  percent  of 
the  self -identified  moderates. 

Item  No.  3.  Only  12  percent  of  the 
people  questioned  took  an  opposing  point 
of  view,  that  a  union  "should  be  allowed 
to  picket  the  whole  building  site  even 
if  it  sto^s  work  of  all  other  contractors 
and  employees." 

(Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar 
study  last  year,  showed  substantially  the 
same  opposition  to  "common  situs"  type 
picketing.  It  was  conducted  by  another 
nationally  known  research  organization. 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
That  study  showed  16  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic favoring  the  expanded  picketing 
power,  while  73  percent  said  construction 
unions  should  only  be  allowed  to  picket 
the  contractor  with  whom  they  have  a 
dispute.) 

Item  No.  4.  The  more  than  2,000  people 
who  were  questioned  by  the  Roper  or- 
ganization were  asked  the  following 
question : 

On  building  sites  many  unions  represent 
different  kinds  of  employees  of  contractors 
working  there — electricians,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  so  forth.  When  one  of  the 
unions  Is  striking  against  one  of  the  con- 
tractors, which  of  these  two  rules  do  you 
think  should  apply? 

Rule  A.  The  union  shoiUd  only  be  allowed 
to  picket  the  work  of  the  contractor  with 
whom  It  has  a  dispute  and  not  the  whole 
building  site. 

Rule  B.  The  union  should  be  allowed  to 
picket  the  whole  building  site  even  if  It 
stops  work  of  all  other  contractors  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  respondents  were  handed  cards 
containing  the  alternative  answers,  and 
were  asked  to  choose.  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin,  the  people  decided  that  fair- 
ness dictates  that  the  building  trades 
unions  should  not  have  the  power  to 
coerce  people  with  whom  they  have  no 
real  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roper  organization 
has  had  extensive  experience  conducting 
studies  in  the  fields  of  social  and  political 
science — for  a  wide  range  of  clients,  in- 
cluding Harvard  University,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Peace  Corps,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Columbia  University,  and 
others. 

If  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  will 


yield  further,  I  have  an  additional  ques- 
tion. Is  it  my  understanding  that  this 
legislation  (H.R.  4250)  that  will  be  before 
us,  is  substantially  different  in  many  re- 
spects from  what  it  was  when  we  voted 
on  it  a  year  ago?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  as  a  person  who  has  worked 
on  this  bill  that  it  is  substantially  differ- 
ent. These  differences  are  outlined  in  the 
Minority  Views  which  will  be  distrib- 
uted—I do  not  know  whether  the  gen- 
tleman has  one  on  his  desk  at  this  point. 
I  think  they  extend  far  beyond  what  is 
referred  to  as  equal  treatment  of  the 
crafts.  I  think  in  many  ways  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  union  members  who 
belong  to  construction  trades  would  have 
advantages  far  superior  to  anything  that 
other  union  members  might  have  in 
either  the  industrial  or  other  aspects  of 
our  economy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive of  my  colleague's  taking  the  time  to 
bring  to  the  House's  attention  some  of 
the  different  aspects  of  this  proposed 
legislation  as  compared  to  the  legislation 
we  had  before  us  a  year  ago.  I  was  some- 
what amazed  that  there  have  been  so 
many  voices  from  those  who  have  tried 
to  imply  that  it  is  really  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  legislation  voted  on  by 
the  House  in  the  summer  of  1976. 

But,  as  my  colleague  has  pointed  out. 
the  legislation  is  in  fact  not  only  substan- 
tially different,  but  also  a  greater  niun- 
ber  of  the  American  public,  if  the  polls 
are  correct,  are  more  aware  of  the 
damaging  aspects  of  it  than  they  were, 
say,  a  year  ago.  Citizens  are  more  alert 
to  its  ultimate  adverse  effects  on  the  con- 
sumer because  of  the  potential  construc- 
tion cost  increases  that  could  well  occur 
in  the  building  business  and  drive  the 
prices  of  homes,  hospitals,  farm  facilities, 
commercial  stores,  and  so  forth,  right  out 
of  sight.  So  ultimately  it  could  be  the 
consiuners,  or  taxpayers  in  the  case  of 
public  works,  that  would  be  most  ad- 
versely affected.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  would  be  my 
understanding  that  anything  that  drives 
prices  up,  whether  it  is  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  or  whether  it  is  the  independent 
action  of  oil  companies  or  whether  it  is 
the  pressure  of  trade  unicns,  all  of  those 
things  ultimately,  as  I  understand  it  wUl 
equally  affect  the  higher  prices  that  the 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  for  their 
products,  in  this  case  we  are  talking 
about   something   that    affects    almost 
every  single  American.  It  enters  into  the 
budget  of  everyone.  There  is  no  way  we 
can  escape  the  effects  of  this. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 
There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation that  is  somewhat  disturbing.   I 
have  heard  some  minority  groups  in  my 
own  area  who  are  presently  employed  in 
the  construction  field,  and  their  state- 
ments to  me  are  that  the  bill,  as  they  un- 
derstand it,  would  place  nonunion  blacks, 
Vietnam  veterans — and  in  fact  all  per- 
sons in  the  construction  labor  force  who 
are  not  or  do  not  wish  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  construction  union 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.  For  example, 
some    Mexican-American    construction 
workers  are  fearful  they  will  be  closed 
out  of  the  work  force  as  the  result  of  the 
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passage  of  this  bill.  Does 
feel  as  a  member  of  the 
has  carefully  reviewed  all 
4250  that  this  fear  is 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I 
sponse  to  the  various  a 
my  colleague  that  yes,  I 
that  way  but  also  most 
subcontractors — there  are 
minority  contractors — feel 
most  adversely  affected  bj 
bill  prohibits  picketing  for 
crimination.  I  think  that 
think   where   most 
concerned  is  that  in  many 
nonimion  and  the  essence 
for  the  organized  areas  of 
effect  to  make  a  job  a 
are  going  to  be  caught  in 
necessarily  because  they 
but  just  because  as  a  mat 
the  most  part  they  are  In 
do  I  think  get  a  little  bit 
for  the  most  part 
been  a  period  in  the 
were  not  able  to  get  into 
that  has  been  abated 
last  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This 
testimony  before  the 

Mr.     ASHBROOK. 
pressed  they  feel  they 
the  first  to  go  and  be  ,,_ 
minority  subcontractors 
opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I 
league  yielding.  I  see 
who  wish  to  participate 
sion. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I 
man  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I 
and  patient  friend,  the 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan 
would  like  to  express  a 
gentleman  from  California 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I 
thousand -dollar  ad,  or  a 
is  nmning  around  the 
acknowledged  to  be  paid 
tional  Right  to  Work 
enjoys  some  free  Federal 
sense  that  they  are  tax 
there  was  a  Roper  poll 
ad.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
that  is  the  Roper  poll  he 
erence  to  in  an  earlier 


he  gentleman 
coifimittee  which 
spects  of  H.R. 
justififed? 
would 


say  m  re- 
questions  of 
not  only  feel 
the  minority 
lot  that  many 
they  would  be 
this  bill.  The 
easons  of  dis- 
s  clear,  but  I 
subcontractors  are 
cases  they  are 
of  this  bill  Is 
the  trades  in 
unidn  job,  so  they 
t:  lat  shuffle,  not 
« re  a  minority 
er  of  fact  for 
tiat  area.  They 
ess.  They  are 
There  has 
when  they 
the  unions  and 
somewhat  in  the 


was  stated  in 
comnlittee? 
Thiiy 


have    ex- 

woUld  be  among 

out,  so  the 

by  and  large 


squee  sed 


ar; 


appifeciate  my  col- 

aj-e  others 

this  discus - 


there 


W£S 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr   , 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  „ 
California  referred  to  tha; 
to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  ref  e 
my  discussion,  and  review^i 
findings. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am 
sant  with  the  Research  _  _ 
showed  72  percent.  I  have 
poll,  I  will  say  to  the 
Michigan.  I  have  not 
fully. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan 
the  newspaper  ad.  over 
the  National  Right  to  Wo<k 
said  that  the  National  . 
Committee  commissioned 
ganization  to  make  the 


Coip 


th; 
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ii 
thaik  the  gentle- 
Mr.  Speaker, 

yieli  to  my  good 
geitleman  from 

At.  Speaker.  I 

question  to  the 

as  well  as  the 

sttw  the  multi- 

sa  nple  of  it  that 

cou  itry,  which  is 

f  )r  by  the  Na- 

Con]  mittee,  which 

lollars  in  the 

exempted,  and 

referred  to  in  the 

gentleman  if 

making  ref- 


com  nent? 


I^peaker,  if  the 

respond. 
gAitleman  from 
;  poll.  I  yield 
Cajifomia. 

red  to  that  in 
some  of  the 


more  conver- 

,  poll  which 

heard  of  that 

gentleman  from 

exaijiined  it  care- 


Mr.  Speaker, 

signature  of 

Committee, 

Right  to  Work 

he  Roper  or- 

>oll  and  pre- 


sumably directed  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  they  either  de- 
liberately intended  to  mislead  the  people 
who  were  polled,  or  as  Is  sometimes  the 
case  in  that  kind  of  organization,  they 
are  so  blinded  by  their  preconceived  prej- 
udices that  they  do  not  imderstand  the 
issues,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
77  percent  approved  proposition  A  of 
the  propositions  A  and  B  contained  in  the 
poll,  which  said  that  they  thought  a 
labor  organization  having  a  dispute  with 
a  single  contractor  on  a  building  site 
ought  to  be  able  to  picket  that  contractor 
at  the  building  site  and  that.  In  fact,  Is 
what  this  legislation  is  designed  to  do.  A 
building  contractor  would  not  presently 
be  given  the  rights  that  are  in  paragraph 
A.  In  fact,  the  form  of  the  Roper  poll 
was  worded  so  badly,  I  think  It  can  be 
properly  argued,  notwithstanding  any 
suggestion  of  Improper  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  questioners  in  the  way  the 
questions  were  structured,  that  they 
structured  the  question  to  read  that  a 
reasonable  person  would  not  approve.  If 
77  percent  of  the  people  approved  an 
option  given  as  option  A  to  those  77  per- 
cent, if  they  were  Members  of  the  House 
would  be  voting  for  the  situs  picketing 
bill  coming  before  us  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
contribution. 

I  happened  to  look  a  little  closer  at 
the  poll  distributed  by  Mr.  Georglne  of 
the  construction  industry.  I  think  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  note  this  was 
basically  commissioned  by  the  trade 
unions  and  they  asked,  and  I  tend  to 
agree  they  ask  the  self-serving  statement 
that  propounders  of  polls  present  to  the 
American  people.  In  this  case  it  was,  "Do 
you  favor  equal  treatment  of  construc- 
tion unions?"  I  was  surprised  they  only 
got  51  percent,  even  the  way  they  struc- 
tured the  question;  so  I  think  the  obser- 
vation of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford)  Is  very  valid. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  would 
hope  ultimately  the  American  people 
would  learn  to  watch  for  in  trusting  any- 
one's commissioned  poll  or  anyone  who 
has  an  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Issue. 

I  have  to  say,  however,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  find  the  discus- 
sion of  the  poll  to  be  somewhat  irrele- 
vant, when  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  given  such  overwhelming  pro- 
pensity to  respond  to  minority  groups 
that  put  pressure  on  the  gentleman  in  his 
district.  I  know  of  the  gentleman's  long- 
lasting,  abiding  and  constantly  demon- 
strated concern  for  the  downtrodden  mi- 
norities; but  I  wish  the  gentleman  just 
would  not  engage  in  the  prejudice  others 
are  showing  toward  our  friends  who  wear 
hardhats  because  they  took  on  the  flag 
burners  a  few  years  ago  and  became  con- 
scientious as  a  group  as  a  symbol  of 
hardworking  people,  blue  collar  Ameri- 
cans, who  stand  up  for  their  rights.  We 
do  like  to  give  them  at  least  the  same 
rights  that  those  who  defended  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California,  a 
few  years  ago  had  when  they  were  exer- 
cising their  rights. 


I  am  really  saddened  by  the  antihard- 
hat  tenor  that  comes  through,  especially 
when  the  gentleman  seems  to  gloss  it 
over  by  saying  the  gentleman  was  trying 
to  protect  the  downtrodden  minorities. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  in  responding 
that  I  think,  In  the  first  place,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  this  Member  has 
never  relied  on  polls. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  referred  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  So  I  only  have  mar- 
ginal knowledge  of  these  polls,  as  we 
have  other  basic  options. 

I  certainly  concur  with  my  friend's  ob- 
servations regarding  the  patriotism  of 
these  fine  people.  I  think  the  thing  that 
has  amazed  me  the  most  Is  the  general 
lack  of  pressure  of  these  same  people  for 
this  legislation.  I  would  be  constrained 
to  point  out  In  this  case  that  it  seems  to 
be  coming  from  the  internationals,  not 
so  much  from  the  rank  and  file. 

I  know  one  thing  that  has  amazed  me 
in  talking  to  my  colleagues  Is  how  little 
pressure  they  felt  back  home  from  their 
friends  in  the  construction  industry  and 
this  particular  legislation;  but  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  something  very  symbolic.  It  is 
something  they  have  wanted  for  25  or  30 
years.  That  accounts  for  some  of  the  rea- 
son we  have  not  received  the  pressure 
from  our  friends  in  hardhats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  the  gentleman 
has  train  of  observation.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  continue,  fine. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  observa- 
tions in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. We  will  probably  be  hearing  a  lot 
from  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to- 
morrow. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  a  very  able 
member  of  our  committee,  a  freshman, 
who  I  might  add  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship on  this  Issue,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  have  two  comments  I  would  like  to 
make.  First,  I  think  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  a  member  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  has  raised  a 
couple  of  very  good  points.  I  think  the 
first  is  In  questioning  the  nature  of  the 
poUs  that  have  been  reported,  and  I  have 
seen  the  poll  that  was  commissioned  by 
the  AFL-CIO  and  discussed  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Striking,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Strik- 
ing. I  was  very  impressed  by  the  way  In 
which  a  question  could  be  phrased  so 
misleadingly,  for  example,  "Are  you  in 
favor  of  equal  treatment?"  That  ques- 
tion could  only  get  51  percent  support. 

But,  I  think  the  main  point  I  would 
like  to  make — because  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  Is  to  be  com- 
mended— the  main  point  that  Is  Involved 
In  this  bill  is  the  benefit,  the  welfare  of 
the  working  men  and  women,  the  people 
who  belong  to  these  craft  unions.  If  I  can 
read  between  the  lines  somewhat  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said.  I  as- 
sume he  Is  going  to  vote  against  H.R. 
4250    because    the    working    men    and 
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women  who  belong  to  these  unions  are 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  be  laid  off, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  because 
of  some  dispute  some  other  worker  has 
with  an  employer,  and  these  innocent 
people  are  going  to  be  out  of  jobs. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  that,  about 
the  welfare  of  the  working  people  in  my 
district.  Therefore,  I  hope,  following  his 
comments,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  support  us  in  opposing  this  bad  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  just  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  obviously, 
win  speak  for  himself,  and  no  one  else 
can  presume  to  do  that,  but  be  my  guest. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  favors 
passage  of  H.R.  4250,  I  find  that  sur- 
prising in  view  of  what  he  has  just  said. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I  only  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr. 
Ford  would  indicate  somehow  that  those 
who  find  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill  to  have  substantial  defects  should  be 
"antihardhat"  in  their  philosophy,  be- 
cause exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
Roper  poll  ^ows  those  opposing  the 
common  situs  bill  are  the  real  "pro- 
hardhat"  advocates.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reason  the  Roper  poll  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  first  place  as  I  understand 
it,  was  that  the  opponents  felt  the  Roper 
organization  had  the  strongest  unbiased 
reputation  and  was  verj'  reliable.  I,  too, 
have  seen  those  questions,  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee have  and  I  thought  they  were 
pretty  carefully  worded  so  as  not  to 
show  a  partisan  leaning  but  rather  to  try 
to  elicit  from  all  the  people  who  were 
polled  a  fair  and  objective  response. 

I  can  see  why  my  good  colleague  from 
Michigan  would  not  be  very  happy  with 
the  Roper  poll  results.  The  Roper  poll 
showed  that  64  percent  of  all  imion  mem- 
bers surveyed  did  not  favor  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill.  It  showed  that 
most  of  those  blue  collar  members,  that 
is,  hardhat  workers  did  not  agree  with 
the  position  of  my  good  colleague  from 
Michigan.  You  see  that  puts  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  myself,  and  others  op- 
posing the  bill  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
majority  of  hardhats. 

We  can  excuse  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  trying  to  undercut  the  re- 
sults because  he  is  obviously  moving  away 
from  the  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the 
hardhats  of  America. 

It  is  even  more  interesting  to  see  why 
that  64  percent  of  the  union  membership 
did  not  favor  this  legislation.  It  is  my 
hope— Mr.  Ford  will  take  the  results 
more  seriously  and  join  the  hardhats 
who  feel  this  legislation  is  unnecessary 
and  wrong.  * 

Again,  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  ASHBROOK)  that  we  cannot 
make  our  judgments  on  siureys  alone. 
Commonsense  should  also  prevail.  The 
recent  Roper  poll  Is  but  one  measurement 
of  opinion  we  can  take  into  account.  A 
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commonsense  review  of  the  legislation 
(H.R.  4250)  should  tell  us  there  are  many 
fiaws  in  the  bill,  such  as: 

It  In  effect  legalizes  secondary  boycotts 
by  allowing  a  contractor  on  the  same  site 
to  be  unjustifiably  affected  by  a  dispute 
that  does  not  involve  him,  thereby  deny- 
ing a  basic  principle  of  protection  of 
innocent  neutrals; 

Passage  will  assist  in  rapid  and  com- 
plete unionization  of  all  construction 
workers; 

It  reinstates  provisions  allowing  unfair 
labor  practices — by  repealing  most  of 
section  8(b)  NLRA— including  picketing 
for  imlawful  objectives,  mass  picketing 
to  coerce  employees  in  selecting  bargain- 
ing representatives,  and  generally  unre- 
strained picketing; 

It  allows  construction-union  picketing 
for  purposes  of  "inducing"  employees  of 
industrial  and  manufacturing  concerns, 
State  and  local  governments,  railway 
labor  employees,  and  others  not  involved 
with  the  construction  industry; 

The  safeguards  limiting  picketing  are 
generally  illusionary; 

Imprecision  and  ambiguity,  which  will 
raise  enormous  legal  problems  in  labor- 
management  relations,  an  area  already 
widely  disputed  In  the  courts— they  point 
out  that  witnesses  themselves  disagreed 
on  interpretations;  and 

Alleged  attempts  to  correct  Inequities 
between  construction  union  and  other 
labor  union  picketing,  which  Ignore  fac- 
tors already  giving  building  trades  lati- 
tude in  picketing  and  striking,  and  an 
advantageous  bargaining  position  which 
has  resulted  in  high  wages  and  restrictive 
work  practices. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan:  Let  us  be 
honest.  This  has  been  high  on  the  prior- 
ity of  unions  for  many  years.  It  is  al- 
ways that  their  resolution,  which  will 
repeal  the  old  Denver  building  trades 
case,  is  something  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  a  nvunber  of  years.  My  friend 
and  colleague,  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, often  indicates  it  has  been 
practically  his  life's  work  during  the 
years  he  has  been  in  Congress. 

But  I  think  when  we  strip  it  of  all  the 
emotionalism — they  want  it;  and  from 
the  opponents  view,  quite  often  they 
think  it  is  a  terribly  bad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion— I  think  two  points  will  stand  out. 
One,  I  see  very  httle  in  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4250  that  will  bring  about  a  general 
increase  in  wages  or  the  pay  of  the  aver- 
age construction  worker.  I  think,  by  and 
large,  title  II  was  put  in  this  particular 
bill  because  there  is  a  feeling  in  many 
areas  they  have  already  outstripped 
what  might  be  the  wage  standards  in 
the  area.  Second,  It  Is  certainly  not 
going  to  add  any  more  construction. 

So  we  have  to  look  beyond  those  two 
basic  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  think  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  arguments  of  the  imion 
proponents.  Not  necessarily  the  propo- 
nents in  the  Congress,  but  the  union 
proponents.  They  have  very  clearly  in- 
dicated they  want  to  make  the  construc- 
tion jobs  union  jobs.  I  think  that  Is  the 
heart  of  the  legislation,  and  it  Is  not 
necessarily  to  raise  wages,  not  neces- 
sarily to  have  more  construction. 


But  from  their  point  of  view,  which  I 
recognize  as  proper,  to  make  every  job 
wherever  possible  a  imion  job,  there  re- 
mains the  possibility  of  imion  workmen 
side  by  side,  working  on  a  site  with  non- 
union workmen. 

Again  I  say  that  is  certainly  their 
prerogative.  It  does  not  happen  to  be  the 
position  I  agree  with.  It  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  took  this  time  to  speak  out  against 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd),  has 
also  taken  an  hour  for  a  special  order; 
so  I  will  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time  so  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
can  continue  the  debate  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  or  not  one  is  In  favor  of  extend- 
ing common  situs  picketing  rights  to 
building  and  construction  trade  unions, 
to  label  H.R.  4250  as  an  equal  treatment 
bill  is  a  misnomer  and  a  violation  of 
every  truth -in-labeling  concept. 

The  construction  unions  may  feel  that 
common  situs  picketing  is  proper  and 
desirable,  but  the  fact  remains  that  no 
other  trade  union  is  permitted  to  picket 
employers  with  whom  it  has  no  dispute. 
Such  secondary  boycotting  is  outlawed 
in  all  instances  by  all  unions.  Construc- 
tion unions  already  possess  the  same 
right  to  engage  in  primary  strike  activ- 
ity as  any  other  union.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  picket  employers  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  unions,  employing  the 
same  tactics  and  striking  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  grievances.  They  are  simply  not 
accorded  the  special  privilege  of  doing 
what  is  prohibited  to  other  unions— em- 
broiling innocent  employers  in  disputes 
not  of  their  own  making.  If  a  majority  in 
Congress  feel  that  this  is  an  antiquated 
policy,  they  are  free  to  alter  it  in  any 
manner  they  see  fit,  but  they  should  not 
be  deluded  Into  believing  that  equal 
treatment  is  the  Issue  at  stake. 

Indeed,  a  case  can  easily  be  made  that 
equal  treatment  could  best  be  achieved 
by  requiring  the  construction  unions  to 
relinquish  the  substantial  legal  advan- 
tages that  they  already  enjoy  with  re- 
spect to  other  unions.  First,  section  8(e) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  specifically 
exempts  them  from  national  labor  policy 
which  prohibits  so-called  hot  cargo 
agreements.  Under  this  exemption,  con- 
struction unions  alone  are  permitted  to 
specify  In  their  bargaining  contracts 
firms  with  which  the  employer  may  not 
do  business.  This  provision  already  gives 
these  unions  the  limited  opportunity  to 
accomplish  through  the  backdoor  what 
common  situs  would  permit  them  to  ac- 
complish through  the  front  door. 

Second,  construction  unions  alone  can 
require  new  employees  to  join  within  7 
days  of  starting  employment  in  those 
States  which  permit  the  union  shop, 
while  other  unions  must  wait  30  days  be- 
fore membership  requirements  can  be 
enforced  under  section  8(f)  of  Taft- 
Hartley.  Thus,  in  order  to  retain  their 
jobs  in  these  States,  employees  must  join 
and  pay  tributdvto  construction  unions 
more  than  3  weeks  earlier  than  may  be 
required  by  other  unions.  Especially  hard 
hit  by  this  exception  are  students  and 
part-time  workers  who  must  either  pay 
substantial  union  fees  immediately  upon 
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assuming  employment,  or 
terred   from  seeking 
ployment  In  the  first  place. 

Third,  construction  unJ  ans 
permitted   to  utilize  hirfig 
refer  from  them  to 
industrial  unions  are 
this  practice  under  section 
have  hiring  halls  become 
of  a  closed  shop  in  many 
construction  industry,  but 
a   notorious   history   of 
against  minority  applicant 

Finally,  construction  unions 
permitted  to  enter  into  so 
agreements  with  employeijs 
employer  agrees  to  hire 
the  terms  of  the  collective 
agreement  entered  into  bffore 
ployees  are  hired.  Unlike 
ganizations,  such  contract^ 
tlated  even  prior  to  the 
the  union's  majority  status 
clusively  determined  und(r 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
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I  recognize  that  there 
in  the  nature  of  the  emplcfc^ment 
ence  between  constructioji 
factory  work.  Perhaps 
ferences,  such  as  the  tra^isitory 
of  much  construction 
privileges  which  construction 
joy.  That  is  a  question 
H.R.  4250.  At  Issue,  simrfy 
nomic  and  social  dislocat;  an 
result  from  extending  fur 
to  the  construction  unions 
such  an  extension  is  at  issiie 
not  be  obscured  by 
as  an  equal  treatment 
correcting  past  inequities 
such  inequities  to  be 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr. 
this  legislation  would  result 
economic  Impact  on  the 
at  a  time  when  that  industry 
plagued  by  unemploymen|t 
that   for   the   rest   of 
Construction  unemploymeht 
most  23  percent;  why  shquld 
mitting  expanded  work 
increased  costs  at  constriction 
supported  in  the  Congress' 

The  power  which  this 
vide  to  the  construction  uriions 
able  a  single  union,  repre  senting 
small  number  of  employ  tes 
structlon  site,  to  close  dqwn 
project  and  force  all  other 
project  from  their  jobs.  In 
economic  hardship  this 
the  workers  and  their  fatnilles 
panded  picketing  action 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr. 
preciate  having  the  oppdrtunity 
press  my  views  on  legisla 
common  situs  picketing  ii 
tlon  industry.  I  would  lik( 
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bill  would  also  be  detrimental  to  the  con- 
struction business  and  to  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  In  fact,  in  a  report  prepared 
last  month  by  the  noted  Rinfret  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  entitled  "Common  Situs  and 
Economic  Analysis,"  the  conclusion 
stated  that — 

It  would  tend  to  Increase  unemployment 
and/or  decrease  employment  opportunities 
and  tend  to  Increase  the  inflationary  bias  of 
the  American  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  harmful  economic 
impact  of  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill;  my  colleagues  should  be  aware  of 
the  special  hardship  this  legislation 
would  work  on  small  business  and  mi- 
nority contractors.  Minority  contractors 
have  traditionally  tended  to  be  nonun- 
ion, as  they  have  had  difficulty  gaining 
entry  into  local  craft  unions.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Ray  Marshall,  in  the  September 
1974  issue  of  Journal  of  Economic  Litera- 
ture, made  this  point  in  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Economics  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination: A  Survey."  In  it  he  stated 
that^ 

whether  or  not  these  unions  are  able  to  bar 
blacks  depends  primarily  on  their  control  of 
entry  into  the  occupation.  Craft  unions,  for 
example,  ordinarily  have  considerable  con- 
trol of  the  supply  of  labor.  The  main  job  con- 
trol instruments  of  craft  unions  are  con- 
trol of  training,  entry  into  the  trade  and 
union,  and  Job  referrals. 

With  the  legalization  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts in  the  construction  industry,  unions 
will  be  able  to  use  it  as  a  tool  to  force 
removal  of  any  nonunion  employees  and 
subcontractors  from  a  construction  site. 
In  fact,  AFL-CIO  oflBcials  have  admitted 
in  hearings  held  in  previous  years  on 
common  situs  legislation,  that  it  provide 
them  with  the  power  to  "destroy  inde- 
pendent unions"  and  that  their  aim  was 
to  "see  every  job — a  union  job." 

By  the  same  token  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  should  recognize  that  passage  of  this 
secondary  boycott  bill  would  threaten  the 
small  businessman  in  the  construction 
field.  Not  only  would  its  anticompetitive 
effects  harm  those  already  in  the  field, 
but  those  effects  would  act  to  restrict 
their  competitive  entry  into  the  building 
trades  fields.  Again,  the  reputable  Rin- 
fret analysis  concludes  that — 

It  would  appear  that  common  situs  would 
have  a  negative  Impact  on  small  businesses 
as  they  now  exist  in  this  Industry  and  would 
work  against  free  entry  of  small  businesses 
into  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  un- 
able to  understand  why  this  bill  is  being 
nished  through  the  Congress  in  an  effort 
by  its  proponents  to  have  it  on  the  Presi- 

Pn  percent) 


dent's  desk  by  Easter.  My  colleagues 
should  know,  if  they  do  not  already  know, 
that  reputable  independent  polls  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  of  the  American 
public  does  not  want  a  common  situs 
picketing  bill.  Moreover,  these  independ- 
ent polls  indicate  that  a  majority  of 
union  members  also  agree  with  the  ver- 
dict of  the  general  American  public. 

The  noted  Roper  organization,  one  of 
the  coimtry's  most  highly  respected  re- 
search organizations,  recently  concluded 
a  poll  on  the  issue  of  secondary  boycott 
in  the  construction  industry.  Released 
Just  last  week,  the  Roper  poll  shows  that 
three-fourths  of  the  American  public, 
including  64  percent  of  all  union  mem- 
bers, feel  that  a  secondary  boycott  on  a 
construction  site  should  not  be  allowed. 
Specifically,  the  opinion  that  a  construc- 
tion union  "should  only  be  allowed  to 
picket  the  work  of  the  contractor  with 
whom  it  has  a  dispute  and  not  the  whole 
building  site,"  was  shared  by  73  percent 
of  the  blue  collar  workers,  and  64  percent 
of  the  imion  members. 

These  findings  are  consistent  with  re- 
sults of  a  similar  poll  taken  last  year  by 
another  nationally  known  organization, 
the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  That  poll  in- 
dicated that  73  percent  of  the  public  be- 
lieve that  construction  imions  should 
be  allowed  to  picket  only  the  particular 
contractor  with  whom  they  have  a  dis- 
pute. In  fact,  this  particular  organization 
has  conducted  a  similar  poll  for  the  past 
11  years,  always  with  results  indicating 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  public 
do  not  favor  secondary  boycotts  in  con- 
struction. I  am  including  for  the  record 
the  specific  statistics  from  the  past  11 
polls  taken  on  the  subject  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Organization. 

Who  Wants  Secondary  Boycotts  in  Con- 
struction?   Not   the   American   PtrBLic — 
Not  Even  Union  Construction  Workers! 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  conducted  a  nationwide  survey  of 
the  American  public  in  May,  1976,  and  in  it 
was  the  following  question : 

On  building  sites  many  unions  represent 
different  kinds  of  employees  of  contrac- 
tors working  there — electricians,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  so  forth.  When  one  of  the 
unions  is  striking  against  one  of  the  con- 
tractors, which  of  these  two  rules  do  you 
think  should  apply? 

Rule  A — The  union  should  only  be  allowed 
to  picket  the  work  of  the  contractor  with 
whom  it  has  a  dispute  and  not  the  whole 
building  site. 

Rule  B — The  union  should  be  allowed  to 
picket  the  whole  building  site,  even  if  it 
stops  work  of  all  other  contractors  and 
employees. 
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Speaker,  I  ap- 
to  ex- 
ion  to  legalize 
the  construe - 
to  explain  my 


reasons  for  opposing  this  legislation  to 
my  colleagues. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  job  without  having  to 


join  a  union  If  he  or  she  does  not  wish 
to  do  so.  I  believe  this  is  a  vital  freedom 
which  must  be  preserved  If  personal  lib- 
erty is  to  remain  a  reality  in  the  United 
States.  However,  should  a  bill  allowing 


secondary  boycotts  be  approved  by  the 
Congress,  that  freedom  will  be  severely 
Jeopardized. 

The  current  practice  on  most  construc- 
tion projects  is  for  a  general  contractor 
to  hire  subcontractors  to  handle  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  project.  The  subcon- 
tractors may  hire  a  mix  of  union  and 
nonunion  laborers  or  be  exclusively 
closed  or  merit  shop,  but  it  is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  workers  on  a  con- 
struction site  wUl  be  nonunion  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  75  percent  of  the  American 
labor  force  does  not  belong  to  any  union. 
If  a  union  Is  allowed  to  shut  down  an 
entire  construction  project  because  of  a 
dispute  with  one  of  the  many  employers 
on  the  Job  over  the  hiring  of  nonunion 
people,  it  is  apparent  that  the  general 
contractor  will  be  wary  of  doing  business 
with  a  nonunion  subcontractor.  Such  a 
situation  will  force  nonunion  laborers 
fwho  voluntarily  elect  not  to  be  union 
members)  out  of  work  or  into  unions — 
if  they  can  gain  entry. 

Construction  trades  unions  have  a  no- 
toriously bad  track  record  for  allowing 
minorities  into  their  memberships.  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
acknowledged  that  fact  in  a  publication 
in  May  1976  and  recognized  that  legali- 
zation of  the  secondary  boycott  will  make 
the  problem  even  worse.  It  would  be  a 
double  shame  for  the  Congress  to  give 
lip  service  to  the  tragedy  of  extremely 
high  unemployment  among  minorities 
while  effectively  putting  more  minority 
employees  out  of  work.  If  minority  work- 
ers are  not  able  to  get  into  construction 
unions  and  open  shop  minority  subcon- 
tractors are  not  awarded  contracts  by 
closed  shop  general  contractors  due  to 
the  threat  of  a  secondary  boycott,  pas- 
sage of  common  situs  legislation  would 
certainly  create  such  unemployment. 

Of  course  this  situation  could  be  re- 
versed, and  it  is  possible  that  contractors 
will  turn  away  from  unions  altogether 
and  go  exclusively  to  merit  shop  subcon- 
tractors. They  might  also  insist  on  non- 
strike  clauses  and  penalty  payments  in 
bid  agreements  with  union  subcontrac- 
tors. In  either  case,  individual  workers 
will  be  penalized,  and  contractors  will 
lose  their  right  to  deal  with  subcontrac- 
tors on  the  basis  of  experience  and  price. 
It  is  likely  that  many  small  firms  will  be 
driven  out  of  business  as  well. 

Even  if  the  secondary  boycott  did  not 
infringe  on  individual  freedom,  in  terms 
of  fair  play  alone  it  is  reprehensible. 
After  all,  letting  one  union  tie  up  a  con- 
struction iite  and  force  other  workers 
off  the  job,  when  those  workers  have  no 
part  in  the  dispute  and  their  employers 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  negotiations  to 
end  the  dispute,  is  a  basic  affront  to  the 
American  sense  of  justice.  Furthermore, 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  consumers 
in  terms  of  lasting  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy as  well  as  higher-priced  homes  and 
other  goods  created  by  construction  de- 
lays and  the  increased  wages  negotiated 
would  be  an  additional  unfair  burden. 
We  bemoan  the  fact  that  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families  have  been  priced  out 
of  the  single-family  housing  market,  but 
we  consider  legislation  which  will  lead 
to  even  higher  construction  costs.  The 
American  public  should  not  be  made  to 
accept  such  duplicity. 


Trade  unions  complain  that  they  are 
discriminated  against  because  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  close  an  entire 
construction  project  while  industrial 
unions  have  the  power  to  close  an  entire 
plant.  What  they  neglect  to  mention  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two  situations  because  even 
if  the  industrial  employees  belong  to  sev- 
eral unions,  the  manufacturer  is  a  single 
employer  with  complete  control  over  his 
labor  relations  policies  whereas  the  gen- 
eral contractor  and  the  subcontractors 
on  a  construction  Job  are  separate  em- 
ployers. Each  employer  has  control  only 
over  his  own  employees  and  has  no  power 
to  resolve  a  dispute  between  another  con- 
tractor and  his  employees. 

To  bolster  their  claim  that  there  is 
one  employer  on  a  construction  job,  the 
unions  claim  that  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors on  the  job-site  are  Joint  ven- 
turers, but  this  argimient  does  not  hold 
water.  It  is  diflBcult  to  understand  how 
entities  which  do  not  share  profits  and 
losses,  do  not  have  a  common  labor 
policy,  and,  in  fact,  even  sue  one  another 
because  of  commercial  disputes  arising 
from  work  performed  on  the  same  proj- 
ect can  be  considered  Joint  venturers. 

The  building  trade  unions  already  en- 
joy the  same  leverage  as  other  unions; 
that  is,  the  right  to  strike  against  their 
employer.  Efforts  to  extend  further 
powers  to  these  unions  through  common 
situs  picketing  have  been  thwarted  by 
the  Congress  for  the  past  30  years,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1951  against 
the  practice  and  recently  allowed  a  triple 
damage  suit  against  a  union  in  Texas 
that  had  engaged  in  a  secondary  boy- 
cott. A  survey  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  revealed  that 
common  situs  picketing  is  opposed  by  68 
percent  of  the  American  public  including 
57  percent  of  all  union  members.  In  the 
light  of  such  awesome  opposition,  it 
seems  the  95th  Congress  would  be  remiss 
in  its  duty  to  represent  all  the  people  if 
we  were  to  choose  to  pass  this  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  not  to  pass 
this  measure  but  to  defeat  it  on  its  lack 
of  merit. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  in- 
creased construction  costs  and  lengthy 
construction  delays,  the  proponents  of 
H.R.  4250,  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill,  have  indeed  come  up  with  an  excel- 
lent means  to  accomplish  those  dubious 
goals. 

Qtiite  conceivably,  this  measure  could 
be  used  to  shut  down  construction  proj- 
ects of  such  critical  national  importance 
as  the  trans -Alaskan  oil  pipeline — if  a 
imion  representing  only  a  few  employees 
of  one  of  the  many  subcontractors  on 
the  project  chooses  to  do  so. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  this  measure, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
reject  It. 

Certainly  construction  workers  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection  under  the 
law  as  workers  in  other  industries  have — 
and  that  is  already  guaranteed  imder 
existing  law.  This  measure  that  is  now 
being  considered  would  grant  to  con- 
struction unions  a  totally  unprecedented 
amount  of  additional  power  to  bring 
construction  projects  to  a  halt — ^far  in 


excess  of  any  such  powers  hrfd  by  unions 
in  other  industries. 

There  is  something  else  at  stake  here, 
too.  What  about  the  subcontractor,  the 
small  businessman,  who  falls  victim  to 
such  a  strike  even  though  his  own  em- 
ployees are  members  of  a  different  union 
and  have  no  grievance  against  him?  He 
is  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  contract 
by  workers  who  may  have  no  relation- 
ship to  his  portion  of  the  construction 
project  at  all.  What  about  nonunion  em- 
ployees that  may  be  working  for  a  sub- 
contractor? Are  they  to  be  denied  the 
right  to  work  and  provide  a  living  for 
their  families  by  a  few  union  employees 
who  have  a  grievance  against  some 
totally  unrelated  subcontractor? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  has  to  question 
whether  H.R.  4250  is  anything  more  than 
still  another  tool  to  remove  nonimion 
employees  from  all  construction  sites — 
even  in  those  States  where  right  to  work 
laws  exist.  It  represents  still  another  step 
in  the  strengthening  of  what  is  becom- 
ing the  absolute  power  of  national  unions 
over  the  locals — and  that  certainly  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
passage  of  the  Landrum-Griffln  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

This  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
making  a  grave  mistake  if  it  imposes 
this  unnecessary  and  extremely  harmful 
legislation  on  the  consumers  of  this  coim- 
try  who  will  have  to  pay  the  price  for  all 
delays  and  increased  costs  of  all  con- 
struction in  this  country. 

Mr.  CRANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set, let  me  congratulate  my  two  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Ohio  and  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  AsHBRooK  and  Mr.  Rudd,  for 
taking  the  time  to  organize  this  special 
order  today.  What  with  the  very  limited 
time  devoted  to  hearings  on  this  bill,  it 
is  important  not  only  for  us  as  Members 
to  speak  out,  but  also  for  constituents  to 
know  that  their  voice  is  being  heard.  The 
excuse  that  this  measure  was  fully  de- 
bated in  the  previous  Congress  is  wholly 
inadequate  on  two  counts.  For  one,  this 
bill  is  different  than  the  previous  one; 
for  another,  the  massive  outpouring  of 
constituent  discontent  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  Presidential  veto 
of  that  earlier  effort.  Quite  clearly,  the 
American  people  do  not  want  this  legis- 
lation and  it  is  time  their  voice  was 
heard.  Even  if  one  discounts  things  as 
subjective  as  mail  counts  or  letter  writ- 
ing campaigns  to  the  White  House,  the 
evidence  of  public  opposition  to  common 
situs  picketing  legislation  is  weighty.  A 
year  ago.  the  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
conducted  a  poll  which  indicated  that 
not  only  were  72  percent  of  the  people 
surveyed  against  common  situs  picketing, 
but  54  percent  of  all  union  members  op- 
posed it  as  well.  A  much  more  recent  poll, 
this  time  conducted  by  the  Roper  orga- 
nization, not  only  bore  out  these  results 
but  showed  a  stiffening  of  opposition  to 
common  situs.  As  of  several  weeks  ago, 
Roper  found  that  77  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans were  against  common  situs  and 
that  opposition  amongst  union  members 
had  risen  from  54  percent  to  64  percent. 

The  reasons  for  this  rather  decisive  re- 
flection of  public  opinion  are  not  diflBcult 
to  discern.  There  are  at  least  eight  solid 
objections  that  can,  and  should  be  raised 
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on  Civil  Rights,  this  discrimination  con- 
tinues. Therefore,  "making  every  job  a 
union  job"  is  not  in  the  interest  of  black 
employees — despite  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  bill — any  more  than 
It  is  for  black  subcontractors,  most  of 
whom  are  understandably  nonunion. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  threefold: 
minority  workers  will  still  have  trouble 
getting  into  imions  because  of  age  and 
apprenticeship  requirements — ostensi- 
bly— and  minority  contractors  will  not 
want  to  put  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  will  have  to  lay  them  off  for 
those  reasons.  Also,  minority  subcon- 
tractors, as  in  the  case  with  so  many 
small  contractors,  cannot  afford  from  a 
competitive  standpoint  the  higher  costs 
of  imionization. 

There  is  another  angle  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  it  helps  explain  why  con- 
struction trade  union  membership  is  not 
growing  quickly  enough  to  suit  the  labor 
union  bosses.  That  angle  is,  of  course,  the 
greater  flexibiUty  of  open  shop  as  op- 
posed to  union  shop.  In  a  union  shop 
situation,  a  building  trades  imion  worker 
may  labor  in  one,  and  only  one,  of  the 
18  construction  trades  while  on  a  job  but 
a  non-union  worker  may  work  at  several 
trades  successively,  thus  remaining  em- 
ployed longer.  It  is  little  wonder  then 
that  many  construction  workers  prefer 
to  stay  out  of  the  imion  and  would  vmder- 
standably  resist  being  forced  to  join 
one,  if  indeed  it  were  permitted.  If  job- 
sites  are  going  to  shut  down  for  periods 
of  time  due  to  secondary  boycotts,  a  lot 
more  construction  workers  are  going  to 
be  out  of  work  than  there  are  now  and 
too  many  are  unemployed  as  it  is.  In 
fact,  the  xmemployment  rate  among  con- 
struction workers  is  currently  estimated 
at  15.6  percent  and  the  continuing  reces- 
sion in  the  construction  industry  is  the 
very  reason  Congress  has  passed  one  and 
is  about  to  pass  another  Public  Works 
Employment  Act.  So,  where  is  the  logic 
in  aggravating  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem unless  we  are  going  to  give  more  food 
stamps  to  strikers  or  have  more  public 
works  projects,  both  of  which  are  coun- 
terproductive. What  would  make  far 
more  sense  is  open  shop — right-to- 
work — all  across  the  land  and  a  tax  re- 
form program  that  would  lead  to  the 
creation  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
more  construction  of  plants  and  facili- 
ties which  in  turn  will  mean  more  jobs. 

The  impact  of  common  situs  on  infla- 
tion should  not  be  overlooked  either.  If 
imion  aflaiiation,  instead  of  price,  is  go- 
ing to  become  the  key  criterion  for  the 
award  of  contracts  and  time  consuming 
delays  because  of  job  site  shutdowns  are 
going  to  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  then  construction  costs  will 
inevitably  rise. 

Such  increases,  given  the  importance 
of  the  construction  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, will  help  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation 
which  of  course  hurts  everybody,  con- 
struction workers  included.  Before  giv- 
ing in  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
claim  this  legislation  can  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  that  it  will  bring  about  equal 
treatment  for  construction  workers,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  at  $11.46  per 
hour — on  average — a  construction  work- 
er has  the  highest  wage  rate  of  any 
industry.  A  1975  study  by  the  Bureau  of 


Labor  Statistics  showing  that  construc- 
tion workers  made  $265  per  week  as  com- 
pared to  $249  for  a  miner,  $234  for  utili- 
ties employees  and  $189  for  manufactur- 
ing employees  as  a  whole,  speaks  for 
itself. 

In  this  context,  we  should  also  look  at 
the  legal  status  of  construction  trades 
unions  vis-a-vis  industrial  unions.  Those 
building  trades  unions  people  pushing 
common  situs  say  they  only  want  equal- 
ity; but,  in  fact,  what  they  want  is  an- 
other special  privilege  on  top  of  tho^e 
they  already  have.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment that  only  the  construction  and 
garment  unions  are  exempt  from  the 
prohibitions  against  hot  cargo  clauses 
contained  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  and 
only  the  construction  unions  can  operate 
a  hiring  hall.  Additionally,  only  con- 
struction unions  are  able  to  force  em- 
ployees to  join  the  union  in  7  days  in- 
stead of  the  normal  30  and  only  the 
construction  unions  can  negotiate  a  con- 
tract before  the  employer  has  hired  any 
union  workers.  With  all  these  things,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  construction 
unions  are  being  discriminated  against 
and  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  adverse 
effects  from  such  alleged  discrimination. 

Having  mentioned  hot  cargo  agree- 
ments, I  should  also  note  that  passage 
of  common  situs  legislation  would  have 
profound  antitrust  implications.  Learned 
legal  opinion  strongly  indicates  that 
were  antitrust  laws  applied  to  labor 
unions  as  well  as  to  management,  sec- 
ondary boycotts  as  well  as  all  hot  cargo 
clauses  would  not  only  be  prohibited  but 
would  be  a  crime  punishable  by  a  fine 
and/or  jail  term.  Yet,  instead  of  treating 
all  parties  in  the  economic  arena  in  the 
same  way,  this  bill  would  extend  the  hot 
cargo  exemption  the  construction  unions 
already  enjoy  to  the  secondary  boycott. 
That,  in  turn,  would  go  counter  to  the 
trend  indicated  in  recent  Supreme 
Court  rulings — Connell  Construction  Co. 
against  Plumbers  Local  100  and  NLRB 
against  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam 
Pipefitters — limiting  the  extent  to  which 
unions  can  engage  in  product  boycotts 
without  violating  the  antitrust  laws.  In 
short,  by  passing  this  bill  we  would,  in 
effect,  be  saying  that  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  If  construction  unions  act  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  even  if  their  interest 
goes  beyond  work  preservation.  The 
precedent  thus  set  could  open  the  door 
for  even  more  trouble  in  the  future. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  that  H.R.  4250 
may  go  far  further  than  Is  generally 
realized,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  elimi- 
nate any  such  thing  as  an  unfair  labor 
practice  by  a  construction  union.  Just 
this  possibility.  If  nothing  else,  should 
have  been  reason  enough  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  to  have  taken 
more  testimony  and  to  have  given  more 
time  to  this  legislation.  From  what  I  can 
tell,  this  bill  is  far  broader  than  H.R.  5900 
in  the  last  Congress  and  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  examined  with  a  fine  tooth  comb. 
I  can  only  hope  that  when  the  debate 
begins  tomorrow  the  House  will  under- 
take just  such  an  examination  and,  in 
the  end,  decide  this  bill  Is  not  In  the  best 
interest  of  this  country.  If  ever  there  was 
a  special  interest  bill,  this  is  it;  and  if 
ever  there  was  a  time  to  deny  special 
interest  groups  more  special  privileges, 
that  time  Is  now. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  another 
look  at  this  bill  and,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  vote  no.  The  special  interests 
behind  this  legislation  might  not  be 
pleased,  but  the  people  will. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  hideous 
haste  reflecting  powerful  special  Interest 
pressure,  the  common  situs  picketing  bill 
is  being  pushed  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 

The  issue  Is  power,  and  power  alone.  It 
would  enable  a  union  striking  or  picket- 
ing one  subcontractor  to  picket  and  close 
down  an  entire  construction  site,  causing 
financial  damage  to  all  other  subcontrac- 
tors and  their  workers  on  the  site. 

The  consequences  will  be  costly  delays 
In  construction  projects  and  higher  labor 
costs,  meaning  a  reduced  market  for 
construction  work  and  fewer  jobs  for 
workers.  The  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  this  legislation  will  Impose 
real  economic  damage  on  an  Industry 
that  can  ill  afford  any  setbacks. 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  construction 
industry  has  been  through  very  hard 
times.  The  recession  hit  it  with  greater 
force  than  most  other  industries,  and  it 
is  only  now  beginning  to  recover. 

But  what  is  being  presented  to  this 
Congress  is  legislation  that  would  cause 
serious  economic  harm  to  this  very  in- 
dustry, and  this  for  the  sake  of  union 
power. 

Let  us  not  hear  any  arguments  that 
this  legislation  is  either  fair,  or  neces- 
sary, or  will  Improve  the  condition  of 
workers  In  the  construction  industry.  It 
is  none  of  those  things. 

Minority  workers  should  be  particu- 
larly alarmed  by  this  legislation,  because 
its  purpose  Is  to  Increase  the  power  of 
building  trades  unions  which  have  been 
notorious  in  their  discrimination  against 
minority  workers.  The  Intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  give  unions  the  power  to 
exclude  nonworkers  from  construction 
sites.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

In  a  situation  in  which  a  union  or 
unions  could  stop  an  entire  construction 
project  to  protest  the  presence  of  non- 
union workers,  general  contractors  would 
become  very  nervous  about  the  subcon- 
tractors and  labor  they  employ. 

But  I  would  advise  the  construction 
trades  unions  to  take  a  serious  second 
look  at  what  they  are  attempting  here. 
This  legislation  could  ultimately  work 
against  them. 

It  could  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
more  construction  work  to  merit-shop 
general  contractors  who  would  avoid  us- 
ing any  union  labor  because  of  the  threat 
of  common  situs  picketing.  Union  work- 
ers would  be  totally  excluded  from  sites 
where  the  general  contractor  runs  a 
merit  shop. 

It  is  a  two-edged  sword  that  we  have 
here,  and  one  can  only  speculate  about 
the  probable  long  range  effects  on  union 
strength.  However,  construction  unions 
have  been  gradually  pricing  themselves 
out  of  the  market  in  a  trend  that  has 
been  continuing  for  some  years,  and  this 
legislation  would  seem  to  encourage  more 
suicidal  lurches  In  that  direction. 

Under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  this 
Is  a  desperate  legislative  grasp  for  total 
union  control  of  the  industry.  The  clear 
intent  is  monopoly  power,  and  Congress 
should  not  become  a  party  to  any  such 
intent. 


Fortunately,  this  legislation  died  In  the 
last  Congress  after  President  Ford  vetoed 
it.  But  the  union  bosses  feel  that  this 
Congress  and  the  new  President  will  be 
more  amenable  to  their  power  play.  I 
hope  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  de- 
feat of  the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 

The  common  situs  issue  Is  an  issue  of 
principle  as  well  as  of  economics.  There 
are  decent  arguments  on  each  side  of 
the  fence,  as  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  made  clear,  but  I 
come  down  on  the  side  of  maximum  free- 
dom of  Individual  choice  and  association. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  I 
would  hke  to  cite  six  reasons  for  opposi- 
tion. First,  common  situs  would  very  like- 
ly prove  to  be  a  particular  threat  to  the 
small  business  entrepreneur.  The  con- 
struction Industry  is  dominated  by  very 
small  businesses,  especially  In  nonurban 
areas.  By  its  competitive  and  seasonal 
nature  and  its  capital  intensiveness,  the 
construction  industry  is  susceptible  to 
high  rates  of  business  failure.  Common 
situs  would  aggravate  an  already  pre- 
carious situation  and  would  work  against 
free  entry  of  small  entrepreneurs  into 
the  marketplace. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  common 
situs  would  increase  construction  costs, 
it  would  place  additional  barriers  to  home 
ownership  and  building  in  general,  and 
consequently  tend  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry. 

Third,  the  general  Inflationary  tenden- 
cies caused  by  common  situs  would  be 
reflected  In  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
thereby  reducing  consumer  demand  and 
ability  to  pay  for  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Fourth,  common  situs  would  tend  to 
work  against  the  economic  interests  of 
minorities  who  have  limited  access  to 
good  apprenticeship  programs  and  would 
likely  hold  back  their  economic  integra- 
tion into  the  construction  Industry. 

Fifth,  particularly  in  areas  where  there 
is  a  healthy  competition  between  union 
and  nonunion  contractors,  common  situs 
might  actually  jeopardize  a  union-shop 
contractor  who  is  low  bidder  on  part  of  a 
major  construction  project.  To  avoid  dif- 
flculties  In  having  a  mixture  of  union  and 
nonunion  subcontractors,  the  general 
contractor  might  opt  to  choose  only  non- 
union workers,  thus  unfairly  prejudicing 
fair  opportunities  for  the  union  member 
and  the  integrity  of  the  marketplace. 

Finally,  from  the  perspective  of  a  small, 
rural  State  which  has  a  right-to-work 
law  and  which  has  a  long  tradition  of 
family-oriented  small  business,  common 
situs  implies  bringing  to  States  like  my 
own  the  construction  practices  of  some 
of  our  toughest  cities.  I  feel  strongly 
that  as  trends  In  America  develop  toward 
bigness  we  ought  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  preserve  and  protect  rural,  small 
town  values.  Accordingly,  I  urge  defeat  of 
the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  granted  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  these  special 
orders. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leglsS- 
tion  providing  for  common  situs  picket- 
ing being  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion will  have  a  devastating  adverse  ef- 
fect on  construction  workers — union  and 
nonunion — on  the  construction  Industry, 
and  on  investors  In  new  construction. 

Common  situs  Is  secondary  boycott, 
and  no  one  has  ever  argued  successfully 
that  secondary  boycott  Is  legally  or 
morally  justifled. 

On  every  great  construction  job  there 
the  dozens  of  subcontractors.  'The  argu- 
ment advanced  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Marshall  that  the  general  contractor  and 
the  subcontractors  are  joint  venturers  is 
totally  without  logical  foundation. 

The  subcontractors  deal  with  different 
unions — are  separate  legal  entities.  They 
have  their  own  policies  and  their  own 
modes  of  operation.  They  operate  under 
different  labor  agreements,  and  they  are 
all  trying  to  make  enough  profit  to  pay 
their  labor  and  stay  in  business. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  there 
is  an  adversary  relationship  many  times 
between  the  general  contractor  and  the 
subcontractor.  The  general  contractor, 
who  must  answer  to  the  owner,  is  re- 
quired to  insist  that  the  subcontractor 
perform  the  work  according  to  specs — 
and  on  time. 

In  right-to-work  States  such  as  Ari- 
zona, both  union  and  nonunion  subcon- 
tractors sometimes  work  on  the  same 
project.  When  a  labor  dispute  occurs,  the 
reserve  gate  permits  these  employees 
who  are  not  Involved  In  the  dispute  to 
continue  working. 

Under  the  provisions  of  common  situs, 
a  labor  dispute  Involving  one  subcon- 
tractor doing  a  very  minor  portion  of  the 
total  job — with  perhaps  only  two  or  three 
employees — could  be  picketed.  And  this 
could  shut  down  the  whole  job,  forcing 
every  worker  to  put  down  his  tools  and 
forego  his  paycheck. 

Perhaps  the  supporters  of  common 
situs  believe  it  will  give  the  unions  a 
distinct  new  advantage  to  force  non- 
union workers  off  the  job.  This  will  re- 
quire repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  and  nullification  of  the 
States'  right-to-work  laws. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  will  permit  the 
agitators  and  the  troublemakers  with- 
in the  union  to  foster  labor  disputes  and 
impose  their  own  personal  will  on  their 
fellow  workers — and  on  all  the  subcon- 
tractors and  the  general  contractor. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  piously 
proclaim  they  want  the  building  trades 
workers  to  have  the  same  rights  as  their 
industrial  brothers.  The  truth  is  that  the 
construction  worker  who  is  employed 
only  40  weeks  a  year — and  many  of  them 
work  year  around — ^has  averaged  earn- 
ings substantially  higher  than  workers  in 
manufacturing  employed  12  months  a 
year,  workers  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  employed  12  months  a  year,  and 
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put  aside  their 


workers  in  private  indust  ry  who  work  12 
months  a  year. 

I  invite  the  sponsors  ar  d  supporters  of 
this  common  situs  legii  lation  to  look 
at  the  real  world — and  tc 
abstract  theories. 

In  miy  home  State  of  AAzona,  an  imag- 
inative, innovative  devel>per  is  putting 
together  new  plans  for  a  i  Teat  new  shop- 
ping center  and  mall. 

Some  of  the  buildings  will  be  con- 
structed by  union  contractors  working 
for  the  developer.  Other  1  iiildings  will  be 
constructed  by  the  teniints  who  have 
leased  the  groimd.  The'e  may  be,  all 
told,  as  many  as  1,500  con  ;tructlon  work- 
ers on  the  site. 

Let  us  assiime  for  a  m  >ment  that  one 
of  the  companies  which  has  leased  the 
ground  and  plans  to  buili  its  own  build 
ings  engages  a  nonunion  ;ontractor.  The 
other  contractors  canno;  prevent  this 
The  developer  cannot  pn  vent  this 

But  under  common  i  itus,  a  trivial 
dispute  involving  just  one  of  the  gen- 
eral contractors  on  the  j^b — or  just  one 
of  the  subcontractors  on 
close  down  the  entire  projfect 

Secondary  boycott  is    vrong,  because 
by.  any  definition  it  imolves 
parties — people  who  hav< 
with   a    dispute   betweer. 
union  and  its  employers. 

We  can  believe  that  if 
is  passed,  and  signed  by 
it  will  certainly  polarize 
tion  industry. 

It  will,  in  effect,  force  ill  general  con- 
tractors to  work  either  e  cclusively  open 
shop,  or  exclusively  unic  ti. 

The  polarization  wall  b;  accomplished 
through  a  potentially  d  sastrous  series 
of  strikes  on  thousands 
and  inevitably  the  cost  of  construction 
will  increase.  This  will  add  to  the  fires 
of  inflation,  and  the  wcrker  who  it  is 
alleged  will  benefit  from 
picketing  will  bear  the 
punishment. 

The  arguments  agains 
picketing  are  clear,  stroi  g,  and  logical 
Tliey  have  been  made  ajirailable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,   to 
and  to  the  Members  of 
are    sponsoring    and 
legislation. 

Every  year  for  the  padt  10  years,  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp  of  Princeton. 
N.J.,  has  conducted  a  na  ionwide  survey 


»  identify  the 
common   situs 


of  the  American  public 
degree  of  support  for 
picketing. 

In  each  of  those  10  yeirs,  the  general 
public  has  been  opposed  to  common 
situs  picketing — with  abjut  70  percent 
of  those  responding  opposed,  and  from 
15  to  17  percent  "only  \l  those  polled 
favoring  common  situs. 

And  wtiat  about  the  inion  members 
themselves? 


Every  year  for  10  ye^rs 
of   the   imion    members 
common  situs  picketing. 

We  Americans  have  always 
tion  of  builders.  We  tackje 
things  done. 

The  hair  shirt  of  unidn 
is  low  productivity.  Thei  b 
ing   trades    Internationa  1 
the  Teamsters.  And  in 
have  found  restrictive 


the  job — could 


innocent 
no  connection 
a   particular 

this  legislation 
the  President, 
the  construe - 


common  situs 
brunt   of   the 

common  situs 


the  President,. 
Congress  who 
Ffc-omoting    this 


a  majority 
have   opposed 

been  a  na- 
a  Job.  We  get 


construction 

are  17  build - 

imions — plus 

times  past  we 

ordained 


pn  ctlces 


by    imion    rules — restrictive    practices 
which  have  limited  production. 

The  general  contractors  of  America — 
working  in  concert  with  right-minded 
union  leaders — have  steadfastly  and  con- 
stantly increased  union  wages.  Common 
situs  picketing  will  create  all  maimer  of 
of  new  labor  disputes — the  efifect  of 
which  will  be  to  increase  construction 
costs. 

Union  workers  will  be  penalized 
through  the  loss  of  work. 

Union  contractors  will  be  penalized. 

The  general  public  will  be  injured. 

Surely  this  Congress  will  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  every  one  of  us,  who 
are  all  involved,  and  recognize  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  for  the  destroyer  it  truly 
is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  frdm 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  want  to  commend  my. 
colleague  and  friend  and  fellow  fresh- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
RuDD)  who,  I  think,  has  done  a  superb 
job  in  presenting  the  case  here  today.   ' 

I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  have  seen  this  bill  as  it 
has  been  developed.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  has  hit 
on  many  of  the  major  points  that  have 
given  me  problems  with  the  bill. 

To  elaborate  a  bit,  I  would  tell  the 
gentleman  that  during  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee,  Mr.  Robert  Georgine. 
speaking  for  the  AFL-CIO,  testified  that, 
in  fact,  the  effect  of  this  legislation  would 
be  to  polarize  the  construction  trades. 
He  made  the  statement  that  there  would 
be  no  more  mixing  of  union  and  non- 
union workers  on  the  same  job  if  H.R. 
4250  was  passed. 

Of  course,  I  think  the  implied  assump- 
tion there  is  that  there  is  going  to  be 
tremendous  pressure  on  construction 
employers  to  unionize  or  else  they  will 
find  their  entire  jobs  shut  down. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  hit  a  very  important  point 
here,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  generous  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  that  an  economic  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  common  situs  legislation, 
such  as  that  before  this  Congress,  has 
been  prepared  by  Rinfret  Associates  of 
New  York. 

The  four  main  conclusions  of  this 
study,  commissioned  by  industry  groups, 
are  briefly  stated  In  the  Rinfret  report  as 
follows  ; 

One.  Common  situs  would  most  likely 
prove  to  be  a  threat  to  the  small  entre- 
preneur in  the  construction  industry. 

Two.  Common  situs  v/ould  tend  to  work 
against  the  economic  interest  of  the  mi- 
nority groups  and  would  most  likely  hold 
back  their  economic  integration  into  the 
construction  industry. 

Three.  Common  situs  would  tend  to  in- 
crease unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  and  would  contribute  to  an  al- 
ready unacceptable  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. 


Four.  The  imi>act  of  common  situs  on 
general  inflation  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  in  a  direct  way.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  common  situs  would  add 
to  the  general  Inflationary  tendencies 
which  we  are  now  experiencing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
this  short  but  highly  important  economic 
analysis  of  the  adverse  effects  of  common 
situs  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Common  Smrs 

1.  Introduction.  This  study  attempts  to 
analyze  the  economic  Impact  of  common  situs 
on  (1)  minorities,  (2)  small  business,  (3) 
unemployment  and  (4)  Inflation. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  couched 
in  terms  of  tendencies.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
state  dogmatic  conclusions  because  the  sub- 
ject Is  complicated  and  the  available  data 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

It  Is  recognized  that  common  situs  may  be 
as  much  a  political  and  moral  Issue  as  It  may 
be  an  economic  Issue.  Political  and  moral 
considerations  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
study.  This  study  carries  no  Ideology.  It  Is  a 
straightforward  attempt  to  analyze  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  common  situs. 

2.  Conclusions.  In  the  simplest  form  pos- 
sible and  on  the  assumption  that  the  anal- 
ysis which  follows  will  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  statistical  tables  which  are  a  part  of 
this  report,  our  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

One.  Common  situs  would  not  likely  prove 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  small  entrepreneur  in 
the  construction  industry. 

Two.  Common  situs  would  tend  to  work 
cigainst  the  economic  interest  of  the  minor- 
ity groups  and  would  most  likely  hold  back 
their  economic  integration  into  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Three.  Common  situs  would  tend  to  in- 
crease unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  would  contribute  to  an  already 
unacceptable  level  of  unemployment. 

Four.  The  impact  of  common  situs  on  gen- 
eral inflation  is  almost  impossible  to  measure 
in  a  direct  way.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
common  situs  would  add  to  the  general  infla- 
tioTtary  tendencies  which  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. 

These  conclusions  are  not  valid  under  all 
legislative  conditions  but  only  In  the  context 
of  the  legislation  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. It  is  obvious  that  these  conclusions 
would  have  to  be  changed  or  modified  de- 
pending on  the  extent  to  which  legislation 
before  Congress  Is  changed  or  modified. 

3.  Analjrsis.  In  this  section  of  the  reoort 
we  indicate  the  reasoning  and  the  thinking 
behind  the  conclusions.  In  order  to  keep 
this  report  unencumbered,  we  have  confined 
the  great  body  of  statistical  tables  to  the 
Appendix.  Those  statistical  tables  are.  how- 
ever, part  and  oarcel  of  the  analysis  and 
should  be  considered  an  Integral  part  of 
this  report.  Before  considering  the  analysis 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  common  situs  on 
the  entrepreneur,  minorities,  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation,  it  Is  worthwhile  to  ex- 
amine the  construction  Industry  in  general 
at  this  particular  moment. 

One.  Economic  Overview.  The  following 
may  be  said  to  be  the  current  economic 
situation  In  the  construction  Industry: 

(1)  A  high  rate  of  unemployment.  In  1976 
the  construction  Industry  had  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  15.6  percent  as  compared 
with  a  national  unemployment  rate  (which 
Includes  construction)  of  7.7  percent.  Both 
figures  were  higher  In  1974.  There  has  been 
double-digit  unemplojrment  in  construction 
in  every  year  since  1970  excent  1973.  where- 
as there  has  been  no  double-digit  unem- 
ployment for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

(2)  Lower  volume.  The  volume  of  new 
construction  put  in  place  (In  1967  dollars) 
reached  a  peak  of  893.3  blUlon  in  1973.  The 
latest  volume  figure  which  Is  available  for 
this  series  Is  for  the  month  of  December 
1976.  In  that  month,  the  volume  of  new 
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construction  put  In  place  was  $74.7  billion 
(annually  rated). 

(3)  High  hourly  earnings.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  of  construction  workers 
(skilled,  semiskilled  and  unskilled)  has  ma- 
terially exceeded  those  In  manufacturing 
Industry.  In  1976  average  hourly  earnings  !n 
construction  were  48  percent  higher  than 
thOEC  In  manufacturing.  The  average  hourly 
earnings  In  both  construction  and  manu- 
facturing have  Increased  every  year  in  the 
past  decade.  The  recession  of  1973-1975  did 
not  stop  the  upward  thrust  of  these  average 
hourly  earnings. 

(4)  Construction  costs  increase  faster 
than  general  prices,  i.e.  the  construction 
industry  has  a  greater  inflationary  bias  than 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  Engineering 
News  Record  Building  Cost  Index  Is  a  rec- 
ognized measure  (one  of  several)  of  con- 
struction costs.  In  1965.  this  cost  index  was 
.99  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  .97  of  the 
AU-Commodlties  Wholesale  Price  Index  and 
.97  of  the  Industrial  component  of 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index.  In  1976  these 
ratios  were  1.24,  1.15  and  1.16,  respectively. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
1976  ratios  were  lower  than  those  of  1972- 
1973.  In  the  past  several  years,  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  consumer  prices  and  In  whole- 
sale prices  has  been  somewhat  greater  than 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  construction  cost 
indexes. 

(5)  Productivity  has  dropped  precipi- 
tously. This  drop  in  productivity  (output  per 
man-hour)  In  construction  may  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  decline  In  the  volume  of  new  con- 
struction put  In  place  In  the  past  several 
years,  but  if  so,  it  has  exceeded  the  decline 
In  productivity  In  manufacturing  industry 
which  occurred  In  the  1973-1975  recession. 
On  the  base  of  1967=100,  productivity  In  the 
construction  Industry  was  94.0.  In  the  non- 
farm  business  sector  It  was  114.2  and  In  the 
manufacturing  sector  It  was  123.5. 

(6)  Housing  is  disappointing.  This  area  of 
the  construction  industry  merits  being  sin- 
gled out  for  attention  because  it  is  tied  so 
Intimately  to  national  economic  goals.  Hous- 
ing starts  (multiple  and  single-family) 
peaked  at  2.36  million  units  in  1972.  In  1976, 
housing  starts  recovered  from  their  1975  low 
and  reached  1.54  million  units. 

This  level  of  starts  was  below  general  ex- 
pectations for  the  Industry.  At  the  end  of 
1975,  most  Industry  analysts  thought  that 
housing  starts  would  approximate  1.7  mil- 
lion units  In  1976  and  could  be  as  high  as 
1.8  million  units.  There  are  many,  many 
problems  In  the  economic  structure  of  hous- 
ing, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
the  average  sales  price  for  a  new  one-family 
house  has  more  than  doubled  since  1965 
It  now  takes  more  hours  of  work  for  the 
average  American  to  buy  a  new  home  than  at 
any  time  In  the  postwar  period. 

To  sum  up.  tlie  construction  Industry  cur- 
rently suffers  from  low  volume,  low  produc- 
tivity, high  costs  and  high  selling  prices. 

Two.  Minorities.  The  economic  statistics 
on  minority  particlpaton  and  representaton 
in  economic  sectors  and  In  the  labor  unions 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  some  cases  the 
statistics  are  partial  and  Incomplete,  and  in 
some  cases  there  are  no  good  time  series. 
There  is  frequent  disagreement  about  the 
statistics  gathered  by  the  unions  themselves 
as  compared  with  those  gathered  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  adhere  to  the  rule,  which  we 
have  followed  for  twentv-five  years,  tbat  the 
primary  source  for  statistics  should  be  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Union  representation  in  the  contract  con- 
struction industry,  as  a  percent  of  total 
union  membership,  appears  to  have  reached 
a  peak  of  13.8  percent  In  1962.  In  1974.  the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  comparable 
data,  contract  construction  union  members 
reoresented  11.3  nercpnt  of  all  union  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States. 

In  1974,  the  total  membership  of  the  re- 
porting locals  in  the   building  trades  was 


1.33  million  people.  Of  this  number,  there 
were  about  209,00  people  In  minority  groups; 
about  one-half  were  black  and  the  remainder 
were  peopl«  with  a  Spanish  surname,  In- 
dians, Orientals  and  others.  In  1974,  the 
minority  participation  In  the  building  trades 
unions  reached  15.7  percent,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  highest  level  In  those  years 
for  which  we  have  records. 

The  construction  industry  appears  to  have 
about  the  same  percentage  of  blacks  as  does 
manufacttirlng  when  the  measure  of  "blacks 
as  a  percent  of  wage  and  salary  workers"  is 
used.  In  1970  the  figures  were  10.2  percent 
for  construction  and  10.7  for  all  manufac- 
turing. The  highest  percentage  of  blacks  Is 
found  in  Services  and  Government. 

Black  union  members  as  a  percentage  of 
wage  and  salary  workers  In  all  manufactur- 
ing in  1970  was  12.4  percent.  In  Services  and 
Government  the  figures  were  18.6  percent 
and  16.5  percent,  respectively.  Black  union 
members  as  a  percentage  of  wage  and  salary 
workers  in  the  construction  industry  In  1970 
-was  8.7  percent,  which  Is  the  lowest  for  any 
major  sector. 

Nonunion  blacks  as  a  percentage  of  wage 
and  salary  workers  In  all  manufacturing  in 
1970  was  9.8  percent.  In  Services  and  Gov- 
ernment the  figures  were  13.5  percent  and 
11.8  percent,  respectively.  The  figure  for  the 
construction  Indxistry  was  11.2  percent. 

Examination  of  all  the  sectors  In  the  econ- 
omy In  1970  Indicates  that  In  all  those  sec- 
tors except  "transportation  and  utilities" 
and  "construction",  black  union  members 
constituted  a  higher  percentage  than  did 
nonunion  members.  In  "transportation  and 
utilities"  and  "construction",  the  percentage 
of  nonunion  members  exceeded  that  of  union 
members. 

In  the  September,  1974  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Literature  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Economics  of  Racial  Discrimination:  A  Sur- 
vey", the  present  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray 
Marshall,  makes  the  point  that  black  work- 
ers have  difficulty  getting  into  local  craft 
unions  (the  type  of  labor  organization  prev- 
ulent  in  the  construction  industry).  Ray 
Marshall  states  that  "whether  or  not  these 
unions  are  able  to  bar  blacks  depends  pri- 
marily on  their  control  of  entry  Into  the 
occupation.  Craft  unions,  for  example,  ordi- 
narily have  considerable  control  of  the  sup- 
ply of  labor.  The  main  job  control  Instru- 
ments of  craft  unions  are  control  of  train- 
ing, entry  Into  the  trade  and  union,  and 
Job  referrals." 

It  would  appear  that  construction  unions 
with  common  situs  would  be  able  to  exercise 
greater  control  over  the  labor  force.  Histori- 
cally, the  minority  groups  have  not  partici- 
pated as  fully  In  the  construction  Industry 
as  they  have  in  other  Industries. 

Three.  Small  Business.  The  constructon  In- 
dustry appears  to  be  dominated  by  small 
businesses. 

In  1972,  there  were  about  438,000  firms  en- 
gaged In  contract  construction.  The  number 
of  firms  with  one  to  nine  employees  was 
about  352,000.  These  firms,  therefore,  repre- 
sented about  80  percent  of  all  the  firms  en- 
gaged in  contract  construction. 

There  were  only  about  4,520  firms  with  100 
or  more  employees  engaged  In  contract  con- 
struction In  1972.  These  firms  represented 
about  one  percent  of  all  the  firms  engaged 
tn  contract  construction. 

The  construction  industry  has  a  very  high 
rate  of  business  failures.  We  have  consistent 
statistics  for  business  fallxires  for  the  past 
decade.  In  1975,  construction  business 
represented  close  to  20  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness faUures  In  the  U.S.  That  was  the  high 
point.  The  lowest  percentage  of  failures  was 
registered  In  1972,  when  It  was  14.4  percent. 
For  the  first  ten  months  of  1976,  construc- 
tion failures  represented  18.2  percent  of  all 
business  failures. 

The  average  liability  per  failure  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  has  tended  to  Increase 
sharply  In  the  last  decade.  In  1965  the 
average  liability  per  failure  was  about  $116,- 


000.  It  peaked  at  about  $286,000  In  1974  and 
was  about  $236,000  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1976  (not  annually  rated) . 

The  construction  Industry  has  a  greater 
percentage  of  workers  on  strike  than  does 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  1973,  the  per- 
centage of  workers  involved  In  strikes  for  "all 
indvistrles"  was  3.0  percent.  For  manufactur- 
ing It  was  4.9  percent.  For  construction  It 
was  10.1  percent.  This  tendency  for  a  greater 
percentage  of  workers  In  the  construction 
Industry  to  be  Involved  In  strikes  Is  long- 
standing and  persistent. 

Contract  construction  stoppages  have  been 
declining  steadily  as  a  percent  of  all  U.S. 
stoppages  since  1965.  In  1965  contract  con- 
struction stoppages  represented  about  24  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  stoppages  but  declined  to 
10.1  percent  by  1973.  Construction  workers 
represented  3.8  percent  of  the  total  employed 
civilian  labor  force  In  1965  and  3.9  percent 
In  1975.  The  percentage  of  contract  con- 
struction work  stoppages  in  1965  and  In  1973 
exceeded  the  percentage  of  contract  con- 
struction workers  In  the  total  civilian  labor 
fonce. 

The  construction  Industry  Is  dominated  by 
very  small  businesses  with  a  high  bankruptcy 
rate,  high  liabilities  per  failure,  a  high  rate 
of  strikes  and  a  high  rate  of  work  stoppages. 

It  would  appear  that  common  situs  would 
have  a  negative  Impact  on  small  businesses  as 
they  now  exist  In  this  industry  and  would 
work  against  free  entry  of  small  businesses 
Into  the  construction  Industry. 

Pour.  Unemployment.  The  construction 
workers'  peak  employment  level  was  reached 
In  1973  with  3.3  million  people.  In  1975,  It 
totaled  approximately  2.7  million  people, 
about  the  same  number  as  In  1965. 

The  peak  unemployment  rate  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  was  reached  in  1975  at 
18.4  percent.  The  national  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  same  year  was  8.5  percent. 
As  noted  earlier,  the  1976  unemployment  rate 
In  construction  was  15.6  percent.  The  na- 
tional average  was  7.7  percent. 

Average  hourly  earnings  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  as  noted  earlier,  have  consist- 
ently exceeded  averatre  hourlv  earnings  In 
manufacturing.  In  1976,  for  example,  con- 
struction average  hourly  earnings  were  1.48 
timer-  those  In  manufacturing.  The  cost  in- 
dexes for  construction,  as  noted  earlier,  have 
consistently  exceeded  national  measures  of 
inflation. 

The  construction  industrv  Is  bv  and  large 
a  craft  Industry,  not  readily  adaptable  to 
mass  production  techniques.  As  Indicated 
earlier,  productivity  (output  per  man-hour) 
In  the  construction  industry  has  fallen  be- 
hind that  of  the  rest  of  the  private  sector 
and  has  In  fact  declined  In  the  past  several 
years. 

Labor  costs  are  an  Integral  part  of  con- 
struction costs.  Labor  costs  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  exceed  those  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  problem  of  the  declining 
volume  of  construction  and  declining  con- 
struction employment  is  relatively  high  labor 
costs. 

To  the  extent  that  common  situs  Increases 
the  costs  of  construction  and  to  the  extent 
that  common  situs  exerts  extraordinary  up- 
ward pressure  on  wages,  then  Its  end  result 
may  be  to  Increase  unemployment  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  and  to  decrease  employ- 
ment opportunities.  This  could  adversely  af- 
fect the  ability  and  opportunity  to  integrate 
minority  groups  into  the  construction  trades. 

Five.  Inflation.  To  the  extent  that  common 
situs  would  not  resiilt  In  Increased  work 
stoppages  In  the  construction  Industry  and 
to  the  extent  that  wage  Increases  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  would  not  exceed  pro- 
ductivity, common  situs  would  not  be  In- 
flationary. 

If  common  situs  were  to  result  In  Increased 
work  stoppages  and  wage  Increases  which 
would  exceed  productivity,  then  It  would  be 
Inflationary. 

The  past  Is  not  necessarily  a  precursor  of 
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The  bill  deserves  to  be  rejected  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  very  real  threat 
it  will  pose  to  the  industry  and  workers  it 
purports  to  assist.  Appreciating  the  in- 
fluence and  relevance  of  the  construction 
industries  and  all  the  contractors  and 
subsidiaries  associated  with  the  industry 
to  the  entire  economy  of  the  country — in 
the  public  interest,  no  less  than  the  in- 
terests of  those  immediately  affected. 
Congress  should  reject  situs  picketing  as 
set  forth  in  H.R.  4250. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
certainly  like  to  congratulate  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  , 
for  his  leadership  In  this  particular  area. 
It  is  not  trite  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  we  convened  in  January,  one  of  the 
legislative  proposals  that  almost  every- 
body in  this  body  knew  was  going  to  come 
up  rather  soon  was  the  common-situs 
picketing  legislation,  legislation  which 
almost  cleared  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
I  recall  very  well  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  had  not  been 
here  for  more  than  a  few  days  when  he 
came  to  me  because  I  am  the  ranking 
member  on  that  committee  to  ask  what 
he  could  do  to  help. 

During  the  intervening  2  months  the 
gentleman  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
trying  to  convince  this  body  that  this 
legislation  is  not  good  for  the  coimtry 
at  this  time. 

I  also  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  efforts  in  this 
regard.  It  is  very  unusual  for  a  freshman 
Member  to  take  such  an  outstanding  lead 
so  early  in  his  congressional  career  and 
I  believe  the  record  should  show  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  has 
made  a  very  substantial  contribution  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made  and  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate 
his  remarks.  The  gentleman  has  indeed 
been  a  leader  in  this  respect  and  I  rec- 
ognize that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  editorial  comment  on  the 
subject  of  common  situs  picketing  across 
the  Nation  has  been  substantially  op- 
posed to  legislation  to  legalize  the  sec- 
ondary boycott. 

An  excellent  editorial  appeared  just 
last  Friday  on  March  18,  in  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  one  of  Arizona's  great  daily 
newspapers  and  I  would  like  to  include  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  Record.  It  is  entitled 
"Stop  the  Stampede,"  which  it  is  hoped 
is  exacUy  what  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  do  when  H.R.  4250  comes  be- 
fore the  House  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Mar.  18,  1977] 

Stop  the  Stampede 
Legislation  to  enable  a  single  small  union 
to  shut  down  an  entire  building  project  Is 


being  rushed  through  Congress  by  organized 
labor  before  the  public  becomes  aware  of 
what  is  going  on.  If  and  when  Congress 
passes  the  common  situs  picketing  bUl,  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  pledged  to  sign  it. 

The  reason  for  stampeding  this  legislation 
became  obvious  this  week  when  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee  released  the  re- 
sults of  a  brand  new  public  opinion  poll. 
Taken  by  the  Roper  Organization,  the  poll 
shows  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
American  people — including  64  per  cent  of 
all  union  members — feel  that  building  trades 
union  officials  should  not  have  the  power  to 
picket  an  entire  construction  site. 

According  to  Roper,  77  per  cent  of  the 
public  feels  that  a  construction  union 
"shovUd  only  be  allowed  to  picket  the  work 
of  the  contractor  with  whom  it  has  a  dispute 
and  not  the  whole  building  site."  This  opin- 
ion was  favored  by  73  per  cent  of  the  blue 
collar  workers,  64  per  cent  of  the  union 
members,  73  per  cent  of  the  Democrats,  79 
per  cent  of  the  Independents,  84  per  cent 
of  the  Republicans,  80  per  cent  of  the  con- 
servatives, 76  per  cent  of  the  liberals  and  78 
per  cent  of  the  moderates. 

In  the  face  of  these  overwhelming  odds, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  unions  are  anxious 
to  ram  the  common  situs  picketing  bill 
through  Congress.  Given  time  to  let  the  feel- 
ings of  the  vast  majority  of  their  constitu- 
ents be  expressed,  most  members  of  Con- 
gress in  debt  to  the  labor  special  Interests 
would  And  it  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to 
go  against  the  wishes  of  such  decisive  ma- 
jorities. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  all  classes,  age 
groups  and  regions.  The  highest  percentage 
in  favor  of  common  situs  picketing  was 
among  union  members,  and  even  here  those 
in  favor  amounted  to  a  mere  30  per  cent. 

It  won't  be  bringing  the  country  together 
nor  will  it  be  keeping  faith  with  the  denao- 
cratlc  process  to  pass  the  common  sltfls 
picketing  legislation  when,  all  around  the 
country  and  across  the  board,  the  public  is 
so  overwhelmingly  against  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 
-  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd>  ,  for 
yielding  to  me  and  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  bringing  out  the 
very  important  point  of  what  the  eco- 
nomic impact  would  be  of  this  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  4250,  not  only  upon  union 
members  and  how  it  would  adversely  af- 
fect them,  how  it  would  adversely  af- 
fect minority  groups  that  want  to  be  in 
the  construction  business,  but  also  how 
it  will  adversely  affect  the  entire 
economy. 

I  believe  my  good  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook),  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  ,  and  others,  is 
to  be  commended  for  making  sure  that 
this  House  understands  what  the  im- 
pact of  this  adverse  legislation  will  be  on 
every  single  consumer  nationwide  in 
their  districts  who  will  either  have  to 
cough  up  taxes  for  local  construction  of 
city,  county,  and  State  projects  but  who 
will  also  have  to  cough  up  extra  money 
for  the  millions  of  dollars  we  expend  on 
Federal  public  works  construction  proj- 
ects. The  gentleman  has  explained  how 
this  legislation  will  very  adversely  affect 
all  those  Individuals  as  taxpayers  in 
public  works  projects,  also  in  the  case  of 
privately  constructed  buildings,   roads. 
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and  that  type  of  thing  that  the  con- 
sumer ultimately  pays  in  the  products  or 
services  they  buy  in  the  marketplace. 

So  again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
very,  very  pleased  at  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  ,  In 
his  efforts.  I  know  that  he  has  done  his 
homework  on  this  subject  and  is  already 
showing  to  the  House  that  he  is  willing 
to  take  the  leadership  in  these  kind  of 
important  consumer  issues  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  entire  House  the 
economic  impact  they  will  have  on  the 
entire  country. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  for  his  very 
discerning  and  incisive  statement  here 
today  and  for  taking  this  time.  As  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  has 
already  stated,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona in  the  well  early  on  came  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
offered  to  be  of  service  to  help  bring  the 
ramifications  of  this  bill  to  the  entire 
House,  and  we  are  grateful  that  he  took 
the  leadership  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RUDD.  The  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  display  him  to  be 
the  very  knowledgeable  gentleman  that 
he  is,  who  deserves  the  support  of  his 
constituents  and  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I  appreciate  those 
remarks. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  only  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  report  from  a  national  imion, 
the  Congress  of  Independent  Unions  of 
35,000  members.  This  report  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  common  situs  le^slation. 

I  submit  this  statement  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  : 

Congress  op  Independent  Unions, 

Alton,  III. 

On  behalf  of  the  35,000  individual  members 
of  the  Congress  of  Independent  Unions  and 
the  affiliated  unions,  therein,  we  oppose  en- 
actment of  H.R.  3500.  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  proposed  legislation  could  not  have 
come  at  a  worse  time.  Just  when  this  country 
needs  immediate,  massive,  new  construction 
to  boost  the  economy,  H.R.  3500,  If  enacted, 
would  have  the  effect  of  spawning  costly  and 
lengthy  labor  disputes  never  before  seen  in 
the  construction  and  building  industry. 

According  to  the  proponents  of  the  Bill, 
H.R.  3500  is  designed  to  insure 'equal  treat- 
ment of  the  building  trades  and  craft  unions 
working  at  a  common  construction  site.  As 
a  practical  matter  the  Bill  would  insure  un- 
equal treatment.  Individuals  who  have 
chosen  a  union  representation,  and  the  em- 
ployer who  was  awarded  work  from  competi- 
tive bidding,  would  be  denied  all  human 
Tights  of  choice?"  Those  unions  not  presently 
affiliated  with  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  such  as  the 
Congress  of  Independent  Unions,  would  be 
immediately  forced  out  of  all  construction 
Jobs  where  they  are  now  protected. 

Bill  H.R.  35()0  would  not  allow  employers 
In  the  construction  Industry  to  remain  or 
become  equal  opportunity  employers,  as  they 
will  be  forced  to  hire  employees  from  trade 
union  halls.  These  same  trade  unions,  have 
and,  are  refusing  to  open  their  membership 
to  minority  groups  at  the  time  Congress  is 
thinking  of  giving  trade  unions  a  monopoly 
on  all  buUdlng.  Many  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  holding  construction  moneys 
up  because  of  the  trade  unions  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  Equal  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

In  many  large  cities,  HUD  has  not  allowed 
moneys  to  rebuild  or  repair  residential  buUd- 
ings,  denying  many  Jobs  simply  because  the 
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trade  tmions  would  not  comply  with  their 
codes;  St.  Louis  being  one  of  these  cities  in 
late  1976. 

As  an  example  of  the  above,  an  employer 
having  employees  represented  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Independent  Unions  was  employed 
as  a  sub-contractor  on  the  construction  of 
the  world-famous  "Gateway  Arch"  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  The  contractor  was  paying 
prevailing  rates,  but  due  to  the  sole  fact  that 
his  employees  were  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Independent  Unions  Instead  of  the 
A.FJj.-CJ.O.,  the  other  trade  unions  at  the 
Job  site  picketed,  and  passed  resolutions  not 
to  work  with  this  contractor's  employees.  As 
a  result,  all  work  at  the  Job  site  was  halted 
untU  the  Congress  of  Independent  Unions 
was  able  to  obtain  Federal  protection  to 
complete  the  Job  vmder  8{b)  (4). 

Enactment  of  HJl.  3500  would  completetly 
destroy  such  an  employer  whose  employees 
by  exercising  their  rights  under  Section  7, 
vote  to  Join  a  Union  other  than  the  A.FX.- 
CI.O. 

The  slgniflcance  of  this  case  can  be  seen 
when  you  realize  that  this  particular  con- 
tractor and  most  of  his  employees  were  black. 
The  proposed  change  by  H.R.  3500  would,  in 
effect,  prevent  such  employees  from  ever 
working  in  the  construction  field,  unless  and 
untU  they  affiliated  with  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
(The  above  case  was  litigated  as  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Cases:  14-CC-348, 
14-CCC-350,  14-CC-352,  and  14-CC-358) . 

It  is  claimed  the  general  contractor  is  the 
employer  but,  in  fact,  one  employer  or  his 
employees  can  not  perform  the  complete  Job 
so  he  must  sub-contract  or  let  another  em- 
ployer perform  certain  other  craft  work. 
This,  In  effect,  denies  people  their  human 
rights  of  freedom  of  choice. 

A  further  stated  purpose  of  H.R.  3500  is 
to  apply  the  same  principles  of  labor  law 
to  the  construction  and  building  Industry 
that  are  currently  applied  to  the  garment 
Industry.  Such  purpose  totally  ignores  the 
reason  why  an  exemption  with  respect  to 
Section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  was  made  for  the  gar- 
ment industry  in  the  first  place.  As  was 
noted  In  Employing  Lithographers  vs  NLRB 
49  LRRM  2869  (5th  CCA),  the  broad  exemp- 
tion for  the  garment  Industry  was  granted 
to  protect  an  Industry  that  was  peculiarly 
subject  to  poor  working  conditions — Involv- 
ing a  sweat  shop  industry,  complete  with 
very  low  wages  and  substandard  working 
conditions.  The  construction  and  building 
industry,  on  the  other  hand,  today  has  the 
highest  paid  workers  who  generally  work 
in  the  best  possible  conditions  for  construc- 
tion work  in  the  world.  There  is  simply  no 
economic  basis  to  justify  the  same  treat- 
ment at  this  point  for  the  construction  and 
building  industry. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  equal  treat- 
ment should  be  accorded  to  the  construc- 
tion and  building  unions  as  exists  for  in- 
dustrial unions.  Circumstances  Just  are  not 
the  same. 

For  example,  there  may  be  more  than  one 
union  In  an  industrial  plant,  not  necessarily 
affiliated,  but  only  one  employer  dealing 
with  all  of  the  unions. 

On  a  construction  site,  there  may  be 
many  employers  and  any  one  of  these  em- 
ployers, by  disputing  with  his  employees, 
could  cause  a  shut  down  of  the  entire  proj- 
ect, leaving  no  recourse  to  the  other  em- 
ployers or  their  employees. 

It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  Section 
8(b)  (4)  is  already  receiving  too  much  abuse 
by  the  use  of  Informational  Pickets.  The  net 
effect  of  H.R.  3500  would  be  to  completely 
nullify  the  rights  guaranteed  to  individual 
workers  under  Section  7  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended  to  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  denying  each  and  every  one 
their  human  rights. 

We  seek  no  advantage  over  other  unions 


in  the  construction  Industry.  We  plead  that 
this  Congress  not  approve  any  BlU  that  vrtll, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  the  con- 
struction workers  of  their  legal  right  to  se- 
lect a  union  of  their  own  choice.  We  ixrge 
Congress  to  protect  good  and  valid  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  from  the  abuses  of 
Situs  Picketing.  Quality  can  not  be  retained 
or  restored  by  a  monopoly. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  the  Congress  of 
Independent  Unions  objection  Is  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  Situs  Picketing  BUI  wUl 
provide  a  tailor-made  aUbl  for  denying 
human  rights  to  the  millions  of  workers 
whose  color  keeps  them  in  the  lower  eco- 
nomic levels  of  our  society.  If  the  Situs 
Picketing  Legislation  proposed  by  H.R. 
3500  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  thousands 
of  employees  In  the  construction  industry 
will  lose  the  protection  of  Section  8(b)  (4) 
(1)  and  (1)  (B)  of  the  Act  If  they  happen 
to  be  of  the  "wrong"  color  or  "wrong" 
union. 

We  are  sure  that  the  Congress  does  not 
Intend  to  give  only  members  of  one  (1) 
particular  union  affiliation  the  exclxisive 
right  to  work  on  all  construction  projects. 
This  bit  of  legislation  would,  in  effect, 
give  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  the  right  to  close  down 
by  picketing  all  construction  Jobs  not  hir- 
ing 100%  members  of  Its  affiliates. 

Congress  of  Independent  Unions, 
Truman  Davis,  National  President. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  will  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  hard  for  me 
nor  would  I  try,  to  improve  upon  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
complimenting  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  on  his  leadership  in  this  area. 
I  would  only  echo  those  remarks  and 
say  "Amen"  to  them  and  thank  him  for 
what  he  has  done. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  say  on 
this  issue  that  speaking  as  a  former  la- 
bor imion  member,  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Machinists,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  have  common 
situs  picketing.  I  believe  in  the  right 
not  to  belong  to  a  union.  I  believe  that 
the  right  to  work  for  a  contractor  on  a 
job  with  union  members  is  a  basic  Amer- 
ican freedom  that  we  ought  to  protect. 

We  have  a  responsibility  in  this  Con- 
gress to  protect  those  freedoms.  The 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  should 
not  be  infringed  upon  or  undone  by  leg- 
islative action  as  comprehended  by  H.R. 
4250. 

Really  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
in  satisfying  the  insatiable  thirst  of  a 
few  labor  union  leaders  to  require  that 
everybody  belong  to  a  union,  or  that 
only  union  members  can  work  on  a  con- 
struction site,  or  that  only  nonunion 
members  totally  might  be  allowed  to 
work  on  a  construction  site  because 
there  can  be  no  intermingling,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  tiu"n  this  land  of  the  free  Into 
the  land  of  the  fee.  That  is  what  is  very 
basic  to  this  issue. 

There  are  just  some  people  in  this 
country — and  I  am  sorry  that  we  have 
those  few  people — who  somehow  believe 
that  in  order  to  work  for  a  living  one 
ought  to  have  to  pay  for  that  privilege. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  any  more  un- 
American — I  cannot  think  of  anything 
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more  un-American — than 
an  economic  sanction  tied 
dom  to  feed  ourselves  and 
Mr.  SpeaJter,  the  common 
Ing  biU  (H.R.  4250)  which 
sider  tomorrow  has  been 
New  York  Times  as 
This  characterization  is 
ate  and  well-deserved. 

A  recent  public  opinion 
that  a  majority  of  the 
are  opposed  to  the  passage 
That   survey,    released   las 
shows  that  fully  77  percent 
zens,  as  well  as  64  percent  of 
bers.  do  not  want  the 
Relations  Act  changed  to  . 
ary  boycotts  at  constructioji 
not  believe  that  we  in  the 
resentatives  should  follow 
legislating   by   public 
Nonetheless,  the  fact 
Congress  approves  this 
be,  once  again,  disregardinj 
the  American  people. 

My  primary  reason  for 
is  to  voice  my  concern  witl  i 
slons  of  title  I  of  H.R 
earlier,  the  statutory 
galize  secondary  boycotts 
structlon  Industry.  As  you 
practice  was  specifically  , . 
Taft-Hartley  Act  as  being 
bor  practice. 

The  object  of  a  secondare 
to  exert  pressure  upon 
parties  who  are  neutral  to 
dispute.  Those  persons  who 
of  work  by  a  secondary 
use  their  influence  and 
to  force  a 

terms  advantageous  to  the 
ers.   In  a  sense,   these 
parties,  which  would  include 
nonunion  employees  alike, 
pawns  in  a  chess  game  the 
which  is  of  no  direct 
will  be  caught  in  the  crossflr  ; 
accordingly. 

This   legislation   will 
union,  which  may  represent 
of  the  employees  at  a 
tlon,   to   expand   its 
so  as  to  shut  down  an  entire 
awesome  power  would  have 
destructive  efifect  on  the 
dustry  and,  I  believe,  our 

whole.  It  Is  difficult  to 

anyone  would  vote  for  a  bill 
undermine  the  protection  of 
ual  worker  which  the  Nationa 
lations  Act  was  Intended  to  p 
we  are  told  that  the  prospects 
of  H.R.  4250  are  extremely 

The  backers  of  common 
have  admitted  that  the 
sought  here  are   to  aid  in 
the  construction  industry.  Wi 
a  union  can  shut  down  an 
structlon  site  in  order  to  see 
union  employees  are  remove  1 
Job.  It  would  allow  "top  down 
tlon  by  forcing  neutral  thirc 
influence  employers  to 
which  employees  previously 
rejected  by  secret  ballot.  Coi 
picketing  would  be  a  disaste 
businesses  and  minority 
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polarization  of  the  construction  industry 
into  union  and  nonunion  camps  would 
follow  as  night  does  day.  A  worker's 
freedom  of  choice  would  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  proponents  of  common  situs  argue 
that  H.R.  4250  does  nothing  more  than 
insure  that  craft  and  Industrial  workers 
will  receive  equal  treatment.  This  asser- 
tion is  patently  false.  H.R.  4250  will  make 
construction  workers,  who  already  enjoy 
higher  wages  than  industrial  em- 
ployees— and  perhaps  not  coincidentally 
a  higher  rate  of  unemployment — more 
equal  than  others.  This  reminds  me  of 
George  Orwell's  Animal  Farm  where  the 
law  was — 

All  animals  are  equal,  but  some  are  more 
equal  than  others. 

A  brief  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  we  are  talking  about  here  today  leads 
one  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  Its 
terms  are  unfair  and  inequitable.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  Senator  Robert 
Taft  in  1947,  made  during  the  considera- 
tion of  amendments  to  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  when  he  said: 

There  Is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  we 
should  make  It  lawful  for  persons  to  Incite 
workers  to  strike  when  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  conditions.  ...  On  that 
basis  there  can  be  a  chain  reaction  that  will 
tie  up  the  entire  United  States  In  a  series 
of  sympathetic  strikes. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  discussion 
on  common  situs  picketing.  I  hope  that 
we  are  not  just  whistling  in  the  dark  on 
this  matter  here  today. 

Mr.  RUDD.  The  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  mark  him  as  the  states- 
man that  he  truly  is.  He  is  a  statesman 
pointing  out  that  freedom  to  choose  is  a 
basic  ingredient  of  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  basic  factor  which  has 
made  our  country  great. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  with  the 
remarks  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  made  and  the  contributions  from 
others  who  have  had  colloquy  with  him, 
I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
good  record  preceding  a  vote  on  this 
issue. 

There  were  two  other  points  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  Inserted  here  for  con- 
sideration. The  first  is  that  this  bill  H.R. 
4250  will  come  to  the  floor  with  a  maior 
flaw,  a  major  flaw  other  than  the 
philosophy  which  is  a  flaw  in  itself,  and 
that  flaw  is  that  even  though  this  is  a 
common  situs  picketing  bill,  nowhere  in 
the  bill  is  there  a  definition  of  what  a 
common  situs  is,  which  alone  I  think  is 
enough  to  cause  one  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

The  second  thing  which  Mfhcems  me 
greatly  because  it  has  been  so  largely 
ignored  in  the  debate  over  this  bill  is 
that  a  provision  in  H.R.  4250  in  effect 
wipes  out  insofar  as  construction  union 
picketing  is  concerned  aU  those  previous 
prohibitions  against  what  have  been  im- 


fair  labor  practices — coercion,  harass- 
ment, mass  picketing,  violence,  and  the 
like — and  not  enough  attention  has  been 
given  here  in  the  committee,  during  the 
hearings  in  the  subcommittee,  or  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Members  themselves 
about  the  fact  that  this  is  a  significant 
and  very  detrimental  step  in  labor  rela- 
tions in  this  country. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  RUDD.  I  appreciate  the  points  the 
gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  4250,  a  bill  to  permit 
common  situs  picketing  in  the  construc- 
tion trade  imions.  This  bill  would  exempt 
the  building  and  construction  trade 
unions  from  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

Common  situs  picketing  is  at  odds  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  H.R.  4250  will  not  pro- 
mote "orderly  and  peaceful"  procedures 
for  the  resolution  of  labor  disputes.  In- 
stead, the  bill  could  disrupt  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  economy. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that  the 
construction  and  building  unions  should 
be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  in- 
dustrial unions.  This  argument,  however, 
misses  a  fundamental  point — construc- 
tion and  Industrial  businesses  are  sub- 
stantially different.  For  example.  In  an 
industrial  plant,  there  may  be  more  than 
one  union  but  there  is  only  one  employer. 
On  a  construction  site,  there  may  be 
many  employers  and  many  unions.  If 
this  bill  is  enacted,  any  one  of  the  em- 
ployers could  shut  down  the  work  of  the 
others  by  disputing  with  his  employees. 
This  is  not  possible  in  an  industrial  set- 
ting where  an  employer  affects  only  his 
own  output  when  he  has  a  labor  dispute. 
H.R.  4250  would  also  destroy  the  rights 
of  innocent  employees  and  employers  to 
be  shielded  from  disputes  in  which  they 
are  not  involved.  In  the  process,  workers 
would  lose  wages,  builders  would  lose 
profits,  and  the  public  would  have  to  pay 
higher  prices. 

Moreover,  this  bill  would  discourage 
equal  opportunity  employment.  Employ- 
ers in  the  construction  industry  will  be 
forced  to  hire  employees  from  trade 
union  halls.  These  same  trade  unions 
have  traditionally  resisted  opening  their 
men.bership  to  minority  group  members. 
Many  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  holding  up  construction  money 
because  trade  unions  have  refused  to 
comply  with  rulings  of  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  This  situation  will 
only  get  worse  if  secondary  boycotts  are 
permitted. 

Finally,  this  bill  violates  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  individual  employees  to  se- 
lect a  bargaining  agent,  or  choose  not  to 
do  so.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  all  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  could  be 
subjected  to  secondary  organizational 
picketing  and,  consequently,  imloniza- 
tion  without  free  choice  by  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  H.R. 
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4250  as  an  unnecessary  and  discrimina- 
tory piece  of  special  interest  legislation. 
Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fron  Virginia. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON,  MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  high  tribute  to  our  former  colleague, 
Frances  Payne  Bolton,  who  died  on 
March  9  in  Ohio. 

She  was  a  remarkable  woman — a  per- 
son of  many  interests  and  backgrounds, 
a  person  who  brought  much  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Although  she  came  from  comfortable 
circiunstances,  Frances  Payne  Bolton 
came  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
burdens  of  all  Americans.  She  applied 
this  appreciation  to  her  work  in  Wash- 
ington, and  continued  to  work  for  the 
public's  interest  even  after  she  left  the 
House. 

An  excellent  article  about  Congress- 
woman  Bolton  was  written  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Edward  A.  O'Neill,  I 
would  like  to  include  it  with  my  remarks 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

FoBMEH    Representative    Frances    Bolton, 
IN  Congress  29  Years,  Dies 

(ByEdward  A.  O'Neill) 

Former  Rep.  Frances  Payne  Bolton, 
(R-Ohlo) ,  a  Standard  Oil  heiress  who  be- 
came one  of  the  hardest  working  members 
of  Congress  during  her  tenure  of  nearly  29 
years,  died  Wednesday  at  her  houie  in  Lynd- 
hurst,  Ohio.  She  was  91. 

Only  one  woman  member  of  Congress 
served  longer  than  she — Rep.  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers  (D-Mass.),  who  died  In  1960,  Just 
after  she  had  been  nominated  for  her  19th 
two-year  term. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  defeated  In  1968  when 
she  attempted  at  the  age  of  83  to  win  her 
15th  consecutive  term,  by  Rep.  Charles  A. 
Vanlk,  a  Democrat,  who  challenged  her 
after   a   shifting   of   district    boundaries. 

Marquis  Chllds  In  a  column  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post  In  1946,  when  Mrs.  Bolton  had 
been  In  the  House  for  nine  years,  charac- 
terized her  this  way:  "She  knows  that  a 
conservative  Is  not  someone  who  merely 
says  no  In  a  loud  and  angry  voice.  A  con- 
servative must  know  how  to  conserve,  which 
does  not  mean  standing  In  the  way  of  all 
change." 

There  was  an  eclectic  quality  about  this 
very  rich  woman  from  Cleveland  who  more 
than  did  her  Job  In  the  legislative  halls.  She 
made  herself  an  expert  on  Africa.  She 
traveled,  with  the  help  of  her  own  con- 
siderable resources,  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  see  what  the  world  was 
like. 

She  could  be  called  the  "mother"  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  because  of  efforts  she 
made  as  a  civilian  during  World  War  I.  She 
interested  herself  personally  and  financially 
in  such  diverse  activities  as  control  of 
veneral  disease,  extra-sensory  perception, 
medical  education  for  blacks,  basic  English, 
the  illegitimate  children  of  American 
soldiers  overseas  and  African  art.  At  65,  she 
could  and  did  dance  the  polka  with  her 
Slavic  constituents. 

She    asked    no    special    perquisites    as    a 


woman  in  Congress,  but  was  frequently 
critical  of  her  male  colleagues.  During  the 
civil  rights  debates  in  the  1960s,  she  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  whUe  trying  to 
get  a  federal  ban  against  discrimination 
against  women:  "Your  bones  harden  long 
before  our  bones  do.  We  live  longer  and 
have    more    endurance." 

She  told  the  National  Press  CHub  In  1965, 
"The  Lord  after  creating  the  world,  put  a 
man  in  charge.  He  messed  everything  up, 
so  the  Lord  turned  everything  over  to  a 
woman,  and  He  gave  her  everything  He 
had  given  man,  plus  two  more  things:  pain, 
so  that  she  would  understand  what  crea- 
tion Is,  and  laughter,  so  that  she  could 
stand  that  the  man." 

Mrs.  Bolton,  after  her  1968  defeat,  re- 
turned to  cneveland  but  kept  an  office  in 
Washington  as  a  base  from  which  to  operate 
the  many  Interests  she  kept  in  this  area, 
including  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles  Associa- 
tion, which  maintains  the  George  Washing- 
ton estate. 

She  was  president  of  the  Accokeek  Foun- 
dation, and  for  it  bought  more  than  400 
acres  of  land  across  the  Potomac  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  protect  It  from  development  and 
preserve  the  view.  The  tract  and  other  land 
has  been  designated  as  Plscataway  Park, 
under  federal  auspices,  but  has  not  yet  been 
developed. 

Mrs.  Bolton  retained  her  home  on  Wyo- 
ming Avenue  NW  near  the  French  Embassy, 
and  used  it  during  her  visits  here,  which 
might  have  been  as  often  as  four  times,  a 
year.  She  also  kept  houses  in  Maine  and 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  where  her  father  was  one 
of  the  first  people  to  build  a  winter  vacation 
home. 

Born  Frances  Payne  Bingham  on  March  29, 
1885,  she  was  reared  in  the  style  of  the  newly 
wealthy  society  of  industrial  Cleveland,  and 
in  a  climate  of  high-level  Republican  poli- 
tics. Her  father,  Charles  W.  Bingham,  banker 
and  industrialist,  was  a  close  friend  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  Mark  Hanna  and  William 
Howard  Taft. 

However,  one  of  her  grandfathers,  Henry  B. 
Payne,  waa  a  Democrat  who  represented  Ohio 
both  as  a  representative  and  a  senator.  One 
of  his  sons,  Oliver  Hazard  Payne,  was  an 
early  associate  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr..  in 
the  formation  of  the  Standard  OH  Ck>mpany. 
Mrs.  Bolton  inherited  a  fortune  from  this 
uncle,  among  whose  other  heirs  was  her 
cousin,  Payne  Whitney,  the  New  York  fi- 
nancier. 

Mrs.  Bolton  attended  private  school  in 
Cleveland,  then  Miss  Spence's  in  New  York 
where  the  daughters  of  wealthy  families  liv- 
ing west  of  the  Alleghenles  were  sent  for 
eastern  "finishing."  She  later  studied  voice 
at  the  Mannes  School  of  Music  In  New  York, 
and  for  a  time,  was  said  to  have  considered  a 
singing  career. 

But  she  went  back  to  Cleveland,  made  her 
debut,  and  Joined  a  debutante  club  called 
the  Brownies,  which  engaged  in  various  good 
works.  UnUke  most  debutantes  of  her  day, 
Frances  Bingham's  encounter  with  the  dark- 
er side  of  Cleveland  during  duties  as  an  as- 
sistant to  public  health  nurses  left  a  lasting 
impression.  For  the  rest  of  her  life,  nursing 
and  public  health  were  major  preoccupa- 
tions. 

In  1907  she  married  Chester  Castle  Bolton, 
a  son  of  Mark  Hanna's  business  partner. 

The  Boltons  had  three  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  infant  daughter  died  a  day  after 
birth  during  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1919. 
Mrs.  Bolton  also  nearly  died  in  the  epidemic. 

Her  bout  with  influenza  left  Mrs.  Bolton 
a  near  invalid,  but  she  took  up  yoga  exercises 
and  regained  her  health  and  energy. 

In  1928,  her  husband  ran  for  Congress  aa 
a  Republican  from  Ohio's  22d  District,  and 
won.  He  served  in  the  House  until  1939,  ex- 


cept for  a  two-year  hiatus  when  he  was 
beaten  dvurlng  the  Roosevelt  landslide  In 
1936. 

When  her  husband  died  In  1939.  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton successfuUy  ran  In  a  special  election  to 
replace  him  In  the  House. 

When  Mrs.  Bolton  was  elected  to  Congress 
In  1939.  she  was  "vaguely  Isolationist,"  as 
one  writer  described  her.  She  voted  the  con- 
ventional Republican  line  of  those  days — 
against  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
"billions  for  defense"  legislation,  Lend-Lease, 
and  other  measures.  With  the  coming  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  like  other  Republicans',  her 
views  changed. 

The  first  significant  piece  of  successful  leg- 
islation she  sponsored  was  the  Bolton  Act, 
which  established  the  VS.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps.  More  than  124,000  nurses  were  trained 
under  the  act,  and  nurses  in  uniform  began 
receiving  pay  comptirable  to  that  of  male  offi- 
cers. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  Cleveland  area  district  be- 
came the  most  populous  In  the  nation,  hav- 
ing more  than  900,000  people  after  World 
War  II.  In  1962,  It  was  divided  and  her  son 
Oliver  P.,  ran  for  election  as  a  Republican 
in  the  new  district.  According  to  one  bio- 
graphical sketch.  Mrs.  Bolton  asked  her  son 
if  there  was  anything  she  coiild  do  to  help 
him  m  his  campaign.  His  reply  was,  "Sure 
there  is — stay  the  hell  out  of  my  district."  He 
was  elected. 

The  only  mother-son  combination  to  serve 
simultaneously  In  Congress,  they  differed 
many  times  In  their  votes.  Oliver  Bolton  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  In  1966,  and  left  the 
Congress.  He  died  In  1972. 

Mrs.  Bolton  Is  survived  by  a  son,  Kenyon 
Castle  Bolton,  of  Cleveland,  eight  grand- 
children and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Prances  Payne  Bolton, 
former  Republican  Representative  from 
Ohio  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
innovative,  and  visionary  women  ever  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Born  into  a  wealthy  industrial  family, 
Frances  Bolton  dedicated  her  life  to  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  herself.  During  nearly  three  de- 
cades in  the  U.S.  Congress,  she  became 
a  champion  of  social,  hygienic,  educa- 
tional, and  industrial  programs,  pushing 
through  reforms  to  guarantee  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans,  and  en- 
couraging similar  initiatives  aroimd  the 
world. 

Through  the  Bolton  Act,  this  distin- 
guished Ohioan  prodded  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  $5  million  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  which  trained  124,000  nurses. 
Those  nurses,  in  return  for  their  train- 
ing served  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  in  es- 
sential civilian  positions,  and  proved  to 
be  an  invaluable  resource  to  American 
forces  during  World  War  n.  Though 
Mrs.  Bolton,  a  widow  and  mother  of  four 
children,  was  ahead  of  her  time  in  urging 
fair  treatment  for  women,  she  was  also 
concerned  that  traditionally  female  do- 
mains be  opened  to  men,  who  gained  ac- 
cess to  the  military  nurse  corps  through 
her  efforts. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee,  Frances  Bol- 
ton was  extremely  active  in  international 
affairs,  and  among  many  of  her  "firsts" 
was  the  first  woman  appointed  as  a  con- 
gressional delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  In  1955,  she  was 
the  first  Congresswoman  ever  to  head  a 
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mission  abroad,  and  soon 
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and  Africa,  and  in  1965 
an   award   from   Operation 
Africa. 

The  wife  of  the  late  U.S. 
Chester  Castle  Bolton, 
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to  fill  the  unexpired  tern  i 
husband,  but  because  of 
standing  initiative,  talent, 

was  elected  to  14  full 

Serving  from  1940  through 
half  of  the  first 
Congress,  with  her  son, 
Bolton,  elected  as  a  _ 
Cleveland  from  1953 
from  1963  through  1965 

It  was  my  great  privilege 
Frances  Payne  Bolton  as 
the  Ohio  delegation  to  the 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
tribute  to  her  as  a  fine 
spanned  social,  geographiciE|i 

barriers  to  become  an ^. 

yond  her  very  grateful  anc 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.   HARSHA.   Mr. 
with  great  personal  regret 
of  the  death  of  Prances  P. 
Bolton  was  an  extraordinar  i 
one    of    Ohio's    most 
admired  daughters. 

Upon  her  election  to  . 
Representatives  to  succeed  _ 
band,  she  became  the  firs; 
serve  our  State  In  this  bodj 
14  terms  in  office,  she  wai 
institution  in  the  House. 
epitome    of   honor,    talent, 
and  ability.  She  set  a 
sonal    integrity    and 
that  would  be  difficult  foi 
emulate. 

While  many  of  her 

in  the  field  of  health,  she 
best  known  for  her  influenc( 
of  foreign  relations.  As  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs 
years  and  ranking  minority 
the   committee   for   6 
deeply  committed  to 
foreign  relations  and 
early  interest  and  expertise 
affairs.  She  was  the  first 
of  Congress  to  serve  as  a 
United  Nations  General 
head  a  mission  abroad. 

It  was  a  source  of  pleasu 
know  and  serve  with  Mrs. 
those  of  us  who  had  this  ^- 
her  honesty  and  compassion 
ber  her  with  great  affection  _ 
The  Bolton  family  has  lonf 
Itself  to  public  service,  and 
fident  this  tradition  will 
Mrs.  Bolton's  passing. 
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I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  in  expressing  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  extending  my  condolences 
to  the  family  of  this  great  and  gallant 
lady. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  a  great  amount  of  sadness 
that  I  'earned  of  the  death  of  our  former 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Mrs.  Prances  P. 
Bolton.  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  her 
memory. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  distinguished  record  of 
service  in  Congress  for  29  years  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  She  was  elected  to 
succeed  her  late  husband,  Chester  C. 
Bolton,  in  a  special  election  during  the 
76th  Congress,  when  my  late  father.  Cla- 
rence J.  Brown,  Sr.,  was  serving  his  first 
term. 

She  and  dad  served  together  for  many 
years  as  members  of  the  Ohio  Repubh- 
can   delegation.   Mrs.   Bolton   was   the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  while  dad  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Rules 
and  Government  Operations  Committees. 
I  also  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
Mrs.  Bolton  for  several  years  after  I 
came  to  Congress.  It  was  then  that  I 
learned  to  appreciate  her  great  dignity, 
her  sense  of  humor,  and  her  positive 
leadership.    One    anecdote    tells    much 
about  this  effective  Congressman— and 
she  always  referred  to  herself  as  a  Con- 
gressman. It  seems  a  niunber  of  her  male 
colleagues  in  shirtsleeves  were  perspiring 
over  legislative  draftsmanship  and  expe- 
riencing some  frustration.  One  of  them, 
in  his  annoyance,  turned  the  air  blue 
with  his  language  during  the  discussion 
of  a  matter  at  issue.  When  he  suddenly 
remembered  Mrs.  Bolton's  presence,  he 
stopped  and  apologized  profusely.  Un- 
ruffled, Mrs.  Bolton  responded: 

"Oh,  never  mind  me.  After  all,  I'm  just 
one  of  the  boys;  but  now  that  we've  let  off 
our  steam,  let's  get  down  to  hammering 
out  the  legislation." 

On  another  occasion,  I  experienced 
Mrs.  Bolton's  perspective  on  things  first 
hand.  I  had  been  agonizing  personally 
over  how  to  vote  on  a  difficult  issue.  My 
male  colleagues  had  cajoled  and  argued 
with  me  one  way  and  another  until  I 
was  uncomfortable  In  my  own  indecision. 
Then  I  saw  Mrs.  Bolton  heading  toward 
me.  When  she  came  up  with  her  imposing 
stance  and  called  me  "Clarence."  I  knew 
I  was  In  trouble. 

"Clarence,"  she  said.  "I've  been  mean- 
ing to  talk  to  you." 

"Not  you,  too.  Mrs.  Bolton.  I've  been 
lobbied  by  everybody." 

"Not  about  this."  she  said.  "I  always 
felt  free  to  criticize  your  father,  and  I 
feel  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you  when  I 
think  you  are  doing  something  wrong." 
I  conceded  that  prerogative  to  her  and 
asked  her  what  she  wanted  to  say. 

She  drew  herself  up  and  said.  "It  Is 
not  proper  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
chew  gum  on  the  fioor  of  the  House." 

Had  she  a.sked  me  to  do  so.  I  would 
have  sDlt  my  gum  out  in  her  hand  then 
and  th3re.  She  was  an  effective  teacher 
in  small  things  as  well  as  great  matters. 
While  we  did  not  always  agree,  we  al- 


ways enjoyed  each  other's  confidence  and 
respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joyce  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bolton's  son,  Mr. 
Kenyon  Bolton  of  Cleveland,  her  eight 
grandchildren,  and  four  great  grandchil- 
dren. Mrs.  Bolton's  strong  character  and 
devoted  service  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  was  honored  to  be  asked  by  the  fam- 
ily to  serve  as  an  honorary  pallbearer  at 
the  service  for  her  conducted  at  the  his- 
toric Old  Stone  Presbyterian  Church 
in  downtown  Cleveland,  where  she  was  a 
member,  by  Its  pastor.  Rev.  Raymond 
Lewis,  m  whose  consideration  for  the 
pastoral  post  he  has  held  for  20  years 
she  had  played  a  significant  part.  I  could 
not  help  on  that  occasion  but  recall  that 
Mrs.  Bolton  had  escorted  me  down  the 
aisle  to  the  well  of  the  House  when  I  was 
first  sworn  Into  the  Congress  In  January 
1966. 

As  the  senior  member  of  our  Ohio 
delegation  in  Congress,  she  was  sought 
out  for  advice  by  me  on  many  occasions 
One  such  question  of  mine  related  to  the 
problem  all  Members  have  from  time  to 
time  their  own  consciences.  I  raised  this 
issue  with  Mrs.  Bolton  once  and  was 
told: 

A  good  Member  of  Congress  votes  both  hia 
conscience  and  the  views  of  his  constituents. 

Thinking  age  might  have  Interfered 
with  her  understanding  of  my  question, 
I  tried  to  explain : 

No,  Mrs.  Bolton.  I  mean  how  should  a 
Member  vote  when  his  conscience  tells  him 
one  thing,  but  his  constituents  want  him 
to  vote  the  other  way. 

Mrs.  Bolton  drew  herself  up  to  her 
best  matronly  and  congressional  stature 
and  said: 

Clarence,  If  your  conscience  and  your  con- 
stituency conflict  too  often,  you  had  better 
start  looking  for  another  line  of  work. 

Mrs.  Bolton  never  had  to  look  for  an- 
other hne  of  work.  She  represented  her 
constituency  with  faithfulness  while 
standing  tall  for  the  beliefs  she  held 
most  dear.  She  was  best  known  for  her 
endurmg  Interest  in  the  continent  of 
Africa  and  nurse  training.  But  Mrs 
Bolton  also  was  a  force  in  the  struggle 
for  women's  and  minority  rights  She 
was  also  instrumental  in  preserving  Pis- 
cataway  Park  across  the  Potomac  River 
from  Moimt  Vernon. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
V,-  u  ^'^  in  the  Record  two  articles 
Which  properly  summarize  the  contribu- 
tions Mrs.  Bolton  made  to  her  country 
and  the  world  in  her  life  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Mar.  13, 1977] 
Frances  Bolton  Eulogized  for  a  Life  of 
Selfless  Service 
Former  Rep.  Prances  Payne  Bolton,  matri- 
arch of  one  of  Ohio's  most  prominent  fam- 
Ules,  was  eulogized  yesterday  as  a  woman 
who  loved  her  church,  her  country  and  the 
people  she  represented  in  Congress  for  29 
years. 

About  600  persons— business  leaders,  pol- 
tlcians  and  family  friends — gathered  at  oTd 
Stone  Church  In  downtown  Cleveland  for 
Mrs.  Bolton's  funeral.  She  died  Wednesday 
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at  her  home  In  Lyndhurst  at  the  age  of  91, 
following  a  five  week  illness. 

As  the  rain  fell,  she  was  burled  In  Lake 
View  Cemetery  next  to  her  husband,  Chester 
C,  who  died  In  1939  while  in  the  middle  of 
bis  fifth  term  in  Congress. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  a  Republican  In  the  family 
tradition,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  and 
continued  to  represent  the  22d  Congressional 
District  until  1968,  when  she  was  defeated 
by  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  D-22. 

Her  sons,  Oliver  P.,  who  also  served  In 
Congress,  and  Charles  B.,  also  are  buried  In 
Lake  View  Cemetery. 

The  services  were  conducted  for  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton by  her  pastor  at  Old  Stone  Church,  the 
Rev.  Lewis  F.  Raymond,  whom  she  was  re- 
sponsible In  bringing  here  from  Chicago  In 
1957. 

Each  of  us  is  less  for  her  not  being  with 
us,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond  said,  adding 
that  Mrs.  Bolton  led  an  exemplary  life. 

Former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  who 
served  with  her  In  Congress  for  20  years,  was 
imable  to  attend  the  funeral  but  sent  a 
telegram,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Raymond.  The  former  president  was  an  hon- 
orary pallbearer. 

Ford  called  Mrs.  Bolton  "a  woman  of  high 
Intellect,  deep  compassion,  and  with  unex- 
celled devotion  to  her  country." 

"Her  life  was  as  rich  and  fulfilling  as  It 
was  long,  and  by  touching  so  many  people 
with  her  goodness,  her  legacy  of  healing  and 
selfless  service  will  endure  through  time," 
Ford  said.  "We  mourn  her  death  but  we  are 
very  thankful  for  her  life." 

The  crowd  that  started  filling  the  church 
90  minutes  before  the  services  began  was 
testimony  also  to  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion felt  for  Mrs.  Bolton.  But  their  praise  was 
silent,  not  spoken. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  coffin  was  draped  with  an 
American  fiag.  An  11 -man  honor  guard  of 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rines, Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  alternated 
standing  at  attention  next  to  her  casket. 
Five  hundred  white  roses  were  arranged  be- 
hind the  coffin.  Floral  arrangements  dotted 
the   altar. 

Eighty  members  of  the  Bolton  family, 
led  by  her  only  surviving  child,  her  son, 
Kenyon,  occupied  the  front  pews.  Relatives 
came  from  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  54-mlnute  service  opened  with  the 
choir  singing,  "My  Country  'Tls  of  Thee." 

Present  were  37  honorary  pallbearers.  They 
Included  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes;  former  Sen. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  former  Sen.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  of  Maine; 

Former  Reps.  Walter  Judd  of  Minnesota 
and  Charles  E.  Chamberlain  of  Michigan; 
Rep.  J.  William  Stanton.  R-11,  of  PalnesvlUe, 
and  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  Jr.,  R-7,  of  Ur- 
bana,  and  former  GOP  national  chairman 
Ray  C.  Bliss. 

Also,  H.  Chapman  Rose,  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Jones,  Day,  Reavls  &  Pogue, 
and  Janette  MacPhall,  dean  of  the  Frances 
Payne  Bolton  School  of  Niu"slng  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11, 1977] 

Former  Rep.  Frances  Bolton,  in  Congress  29 

Tears,  Dies 

(By  Edward  A.  O'Neill) 

Former  Rep.  Frances  Payne  Bolton  (R- 
Ohlo).  a  Standard  Oil  heh-ess  who  became 
one  of  the  hardest  working  members  of  Con- 
gress during  her  tenure  of  nearly  29  years, 
died  Wednesday  at  her  home  In  Lyndhurst 
Ohio.  She  was  91. 

Only  one  woman  member  of  Congress 
served  longer  than  she— Rep.  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers  (D-Mass.) ,  who  died  In  1960,  Just  after 
she  had  been  nominated  for  her  19th  two- 
year  term. 


Mrs.  Bolton  was  defeated  In  1968  when  she 
attempted  at  the  age  .of  83  to  win  her  15th 
consecutive  term,  by  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk, 
a  Democrat,  who  challenged  her  after  a  shift- 
ing of  district  boundaries. 

Marquis  Childs  In  a  column  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post  in  1946,  when  Mrs.  Bolton  had 
been  In  the  House  for  nine  years,  character- 
ized her  this  way:  "She  knows  that  a  con- 
servative Is  not  someone  who  merely  says  no 
In  a  loud  and  angry  voice.  A  conservative 
must  know  how  to  conserve,  which  does  not 
mean  standing  in  the  way  of  all  change." 

There  was  an  eclectic  quality  about  this 
very  rich  woman  from  Cleveland  who  more 
than  did  her  job  In  the  legislative  halls.  She 
made  herself  an  expert  on  Africa.  She  trav- 
eled, with  the  help  of  her  own  considerable 
resources,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
to  see  what  the  world  was  like. 

She  could  be  called  the  "mother"  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  because  of  efforts  she  made 
as  a  civilian  during  World  War  I.  She  Inter- 
ested herself  personally  and  financially  in 
such  diverse  activities  as  control  of  venereal 
disease,  extra-sensory  perception,  medical 
education  for  blacks,  basic  English,  the  Ille- 
gitimate children  of  American  soldiers  over- 
seas and  African  art.  At  65,  she  could  and  did 
dance  the  polka  with  her  Slavic  constituents. 
She  asked  no  special  perquisites  as  a 
woman  in  Congress,  but  was  frequently  criti- 
cal of  her  male  colleagues.  During  the  civil 
rights  debates  In  the  1960s,  she  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  while  trying  to  get  a  fed- 
eral ban  against  discrimination  against 
women :  "Your  bones  harden  long  before  our 
bones  do.  We  live  longer  and  have  more 
endurance." 

She  told  the  National  Press  Club  In  1965, 
"The  Lord  after  creating  the  world,  put  a 
man  in  charge.  He  messed  everything  up, 
so  the  Lord  turned  everything  over  to  a 
woman,  and  He  gave  her  everything  He  had 
given  man,  plus  two  more  things:  pain,  so 
that  she  would  undertand  what  creation  is. 
and  laughter,  so  that  she  could  stand  that 
and  the  man." 

Mrs.  Bolton,  after  her  1968  defeat,  returned 
to  Cleveland  but  kept  an  office  In  Washing- 
ton as  a  base  from  which  to  operate  the 
many  Interests  she  kept  In  this  area,  in- 
cluding the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles  Associa- 
tion, which  maintains  the  George  Wash- 
ington estate. 

She  was  president  of  the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion, and  for  It  bought  more  than  400  acres 
of  land  across  the  Potomac  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  protect  It  from  development  and 
preserve  the  view.  The  tract  and  other  land 
has  been  designated  as  Plscataway  Park,  un- 
der federal  auspices,  but  has  not  yet  been 
developed. 

Mrs.  Bolton  retained  her  home  on  Wyo- 
ming Avenue  NW  near  the  French  Embassy, 
and  used  It  during  her  visits  here,  which 
might  have  been  as  often  as  four  times  a 
year.  She  also  kept  houses  in  Maine  and  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  where  her  father  was  one  of  the 
first  people  to  buUd  a  winter  vacation  home. 
Born  Frances  Payne  Bingham  on  March 
29,  1885,  she  was  reared  in  the  style  of  the 
newly  wealthy  society  of  Industrial  Cleve- 
land, and  In  a  climate  of  high-level  Repub- 
lican politics.  Her  father,  Charles  W.  Bing- 
ham, banker  and  Industrialist,  was  a  close 
friend  of  WUliam  McKlnley,  Mark  Hanna 
and  William  Howard  Taft. 

However,  one  of  her  grandfathers,  Henry 
B.  Payne,  was  a  Democrat  who  represented 
Ohio  both  as  a  representative  tmd  a  sena- 
tor. One  of  his  sons,  Oliver  Hazard  Payne,  was 
an  early  associate  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Sr., 
In  the  formation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  Bolton  Inherited  a  fortune  from 
this  uncle,  among  whose  other  heirs  was  her 
cousin,  Payne  Whitney,  the  New  York  fi- 
nancier. 
Mrs.   Bolton   attended   private   school    In 


Cleveland,  then  Miss  Spence's  In  New  York 
where  the  daughters  of  wealthy  famUles  liv- 
ing west  of  the  Alleghenles  were  sent  for 
eastern  "finishing."  She  later  studied  voice 
at  the  Mannes  School  of  Music  in  New  York, 
and  for  a  time,  was  said  to  have  considered 
a  singing  career. 

But  she,  went  back  to  Cleveland,  made  her 
debut,  and  joined  a  debutante  club  caUed 
the  Brownies,  which  engaged  in  various  good 
works.  Unlike  most  debutantes  of  her  day, 
Francies  Bingham's  encounter  with  the 
darker  side  of  Cleveland  during  duties  as  an 
assistant  to  public  health  nurses  left  a  last- 
ing  Impression.  For  the  rest  of  her  life,  nurs- 
ing and  public  health  were  major  preoccu- 
pations. 

In  1907  she  married  Chester  Castle  Bolton, 
a  son  of  Mark  Hanna'e  business  partner. 

The  Boltons  had  three  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  Infant  daughter  died  a  day  after  her 
birth  during  the  influenza  epidemic  In  1919. 
Mrs.  Bolton  also  nearly  died  In  the  epidemic. 
Her  bout  with  Influenza  left  Mrs.  Bolton 
a  near  invalid,  but  she  took  up  yoga  exer- 
cises and  regained  her  health  and  energy. 

In  1928,  her  husband  ran  for  Congress  as  a 
Republican  from  Ohio's  22d  District,  and 
won.  He  served  in  the  House  until  1939,  ex- 
cept for  a  two-year  hiatus  when  he  was 
beaten  during  the  Roosevelt  landslide  in 
1936. 

When  her  husband  died  in  1939,  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton successfully  ran  in  a  special  election  to 
replace  him  in  the  House. 

When  Mrs.  Bolton  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1939.  she  was  "vaguely  isolationist,"  as 
one  vn-iter  described  her.  She  voted  the  con- 
ventional Republican  line  of  those  days — 
against  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
"billions  for  defense"  legislation,  Lend-Lease, 
and  other  measures.  With  the  coming  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  like  other  Republicans',  her  views 
changed. 

The  first  significant  piece  of  successful  leg- 
islation she  sponsored  was  the  Bolton  Act, 
which  established  the  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps. 
More  than  124,000  nurses  were  trained  under 
the  act,  and  nurses  In  uniform  began  receiv- 
ing pay  comparable  to  that  of  male  officers. 
Mrs.  Bolton's  Cleveland  area  district  be- 
came the  most  populous  In  the  nation,  hav- 
ing more  than  900,000  people  after  World 
War  II.  In  1952,  it  was  divided,  and  her  son, 
Oliver  P.,  ran  for  election  as  a  Republican  in 
the  new  district.  According  to  one  biograph- 
ical sketch,  Mrs.  Bolton  asked  her  son  If  there 
was  anything  she  could  do  to  help  him  in  his 
campaign.  His  reply  was,  "Sure  there  is — stay 
the  hell  out  of  my  district,"  He  was  elected. 
The  only  mother-son  combination  to  serve 
simultaneously  In  Congress,  they  differed 
many  times  in  their  votes.  Oliver  Bolton  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  in  1956.  and  left  the  Con- 
gress. He  died  in  1972. 

Mrs.  Bolton  is  survived  by  a  son,  Kenyon 
Castle  Bolton,  of  Cleveland,  eight  grandchil- 
dren and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  expressing 
our  sadness  at  the  death  of  a  former 
Member,  Frances  Bolton,  who  served 
with  great  distinction  in  this  body  for 
nearly  three  decades. 

Prances  Bolton  was  a  grand  lady.  She 
came  to  Congress  at  an  age  when  many 
consider  retirement.  She  was  a  force  for 
good,  a  compassionate  and  determined 
fighter  for  women's  rights  and  any  cause 
she  considered  worthwhile  and  just. 
Frances  Bolton  was  a  constructive  con- 
servative and  an  ardent  conservationist. 
The  Nation  will  forever  benefit  from  her 
work  in  preservation  of  the  scenic  gran- 
deur of  the  Mount  Vernon  shoreline. 

She  sponsored   and  fought  through 
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Congress  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse 
tion,  which  has  produced 
000  trained  nurses. 

She  was  widely  traveled 
formed  and  intensely 
ing  humanity.  It  was 
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Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Frances 
of  an  illustrious  American 
has  given  honorable  and 
service  to  the  State  of 
Nation.  Prances  Bolton's 
In  addition  to  her  congressional 
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Vernon  Ladies  Association 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged 
part  in  this  ceremony  honoring 
sentative  Frances  Bolton 
my  respect  for  her  useful 
trious  career.  In  addition, 
I  express  my  sympathy 
her  family  who  survive. 
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Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr 
us  who  have  only  spent  a 
House  of  Representatives 
limited  in  fully  .imderstanbing 
predating  the  29-year  teiure 
Prances  Payne  Bolton  wh( 
on  March  9,    1977.  In 
whose  interest  in  the  develbplng 
Continent  caused  some  toj 
"African  Queen,"  whose 
Ing.  coupled  with  her  generosity 
some  to  call  her  the 
Congress,"  has  been  a  folk 
years.  But  folk  images 
provide  for  the  most  apprdpriate  appre 
elation  of  an  individual's  s  srvice. 

A  young  feminist  rec  sntly  alleged 
that,  in  her  time,  Mrs.  Bol  on  would  not 
have  been  elected  to  the  Co  ngress  "If  her 
husband  had  not  died."  /.  serious  stu- 
dent of  history  never  devqtes  much  at- 
tention to  the  "ifs."  The 
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in  this  body 

during  which  she 

(jhio  Congres- 


Corps  legisla-  account  for  Mrs.  Bolton's  countless  con- 
than  124,-  tributions  to  this  body  or  to  our  Nation, 
both  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
private  citizen.  And,  yes,  the  times  have 
changed — in  part  because  of  the  life  and 
being  of  Mrs.  Bolton. 

We  all  know  that  Mrs.  Bolton's  serv- 
ice has  enriched  this  body,  and  I  speak 
for  most  Ohioans  when  I  note  that  she 
will  be  missed. 

While  Mrs.  Bolton's  service  caimot  be 
described  in  a  few  short  paragraphs,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  summation  of  her  career  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  10: 

Fbances  Payne  Bolton  Dies  at  91;  Membek 
or  Congress  for  30  Years 

Cleveland,  March  9. — Prances  Payne  Bol- 
ton, a  member  of  Congress  for  nearly  30 
years,  the  widow  of  a  Congressman  and  the 
mother  of  another  one,  died  early  this  morn- 
ing at  her  home  In  suburban  Lyndhurst. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  who  was  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion In  Congress  in  1968,  bad  been  In  111 
health  for  several  months.  She  would  have 
been  92  years  old  this  month. 

She  served  in  Congress  from  1939,  when 
she  succeeded  her  late  husband,  Chester  C. 
Bolton,  until  she  was  defeated  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  Vanlk,  a  Democrat. 

called   "AFRICAN   QITEEN" 

At  the  time  she  left  Congress  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  For- 
eign ASalrs  Committee  and  headed  a  num- 
ber of  Its  subcommittees,  including  one  on 
Africa.  She  had  visited  many  African  coun- 
tries, often  at  her  own  expense,  and  was 
dubbed  "the  African  Queen"  by  some  Wash- 
ington reporters  because  of  her  interest  In 
that  continent. 

She  was  also  very  interested  in  the  nurs- 
ing profession.  In  World  War  I  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  Instrumental  in  persuading  Newton  D. 
Baker,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to  establish 
the  Army  School  of  Nursing.  In  World  War 
II,  she  sponsored  the  bill  creating  the  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  and  later  traveled  throughout 
France  inspecting  hospitals. 

The  school  of  nursing  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  which  she  helped  estab- 
lish, is  named  for  her. 

RICHEST   WOMAN   IN   CONGRESS 

Mrs.  Bolton  often  was  described  as  the 
richest  woman  in  Congress.  She  used  her 
money  to  support  a  lifetime  of  public  service 
and  philanthropy. 

Both  her  grandfathers,  William  Bingham 
and  Henry  B.  Payne,  served  as  members  of  the 
Ohio  leglslatvire,  and  Mr.  Payne,  a  Democrat, 
served  for  several  years  as  a  United  States 
Senator. 

In  1953  her  youngest  son,  Oliver  T.  Bolton, 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  a  district  ad- 
joining her  own.  They  became  the  first 
mother-son  team  ever  to  serve  in  Congress. 
Oliver  Bolton  did  not  seek  re-election  in  1966. 
He  died  in  1972. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  born  on  March  29,  1885, 
in  Cleveland  to  the  banker-Industrialist 
Charles  W.  Bingham  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Perry  Payne  Bingham.  She  was  educated  at 
Hathaway  Brown  School  here  and  at  Miss 
Spence's  School  for  Girls  in  New  York  and 
spent  a  few  years  in  Kurope  traveUng  and 
studying  music.  She  never  attended  college, 
although  she  eventually  received  16  honorary 
degrees. 

In  1907  she  was  married  to  Chester  C. 
Bolton,  who  died  In  1939  while  a  member  of 
Congress. 

Dvunng  her  years  in  Congress  Mrs.  Bolton 
"ifs"  do  not     served  on  the  Housf  Hepublican  PoUcy  Com- 
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mlttee.  from  1959  to  1965.  She  was  also  the 
first  woman  named  as  a  Congressional  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations. 

AIDED    MX.    VERNON 

Another  philanthropic  activity  that  inter- 
ested Mrs.  Bolton  was  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  Oeorge  Washington.  She  had  been 
Ohio  vice  regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles 
Association  since  1938  and  was  president  of 
the  Accokeek  Foundation  Inc.,  an  organiza- 
tion set  up  to  preserve  the  area  around  Mount 
Vernon.  She  also  bought  500  acres  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  overview  to  protect  It  from 
commercialization. 

After  leaving  Congress  Mrs.  Bolton  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Middle  East  Institute.  She  was  a  trustee  of 
Lake  Erie  College  in  Plalnsvllle,  Ohio;  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  in  Alabama;  Meharry  Medical 
College  in  Nashville;  Capitol  Associates;  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Central  School  of  Practical  Nursing  in 
Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Bolton  made  her  home  at  Franchester 
Farms  In  the  Cleveland  suburb  of  Lynd- 
hurst. She  also  had  houses  in  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  Washington  and  Prouts  Neck,  Me. 

She  is  survived  by  a  son,  Kenyon  C.  Bolton, 
eight  grandchildren  and  three  great-grand- 
children. 

Her  oldest  son,  Charles  Bingham  Bolton, 
died  March  28.  1976.  The  school  of  dentistry 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  Is  named 
In  his  honor  for  his  contributions  to  dental 
science. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  who  pass  through  these  Halls  of 
Congress  in  service  to  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen leave  behind  their  own  highly 
distinctive,  personal  mark  on  this  body. 
Such  was  the  lasting  contribution  made 
by  Frances  Payne  Bolton. 

On  the  9th  of  March  Mrs.  Bolton  de- 
parted this  world  for  the  eternal  reward 
God  always  planned  for  her.  To  those  of 
us  who  knew  and  worked  with  our  former 
colleague,  her  loss  is  profoundly  felt.  For 
in  Mrs.  Bolton  we  found  a  unique  spirit 
of  boundless  energy  unbridled  by  con- 
vention yet  filled  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

Always  strong  willed  in  purpose  and 
independent  of  mind,  Mrs.  Bolton  did 
not  fit  that  mold  of  what  was  then  proper 
for  a  woman  of  her  social  status  to  say 
and  do.  Unabashedly,  she  threw  herself 
into  politics  and  refused  to  be  muscled 
about  In  what  was  then  a  male-domi- 
nated world.  Through  her  determination 
and  strength  of  character,  she  emerged 
from  the  political  battles  as  one  of  Ohio's 
most  influential  Republicans  and  the 
Nation's  most  respected  politicians. 

Throughout  her  distinguished  career 
In  Congress  which  sparmed  three  dec- 
ades, she  championed  equal  rights  for 
women.  At  times  it  was  a  lonely  cam- 
paign but  Mrs.  Bolton  persevered  and 
succeeded  in  advancing  recognition  and 
opportunities  for  millions  of  American 
women.  She  blazed  a  trail  and  carried  a 
torch  when  it  was  not  so  fashionable  to 
do  so.  In  her  outspoken  advocacy  for 
women  she  was  perhaps  a  woman  ahead 
of  her  time.  But  time  is  fast  catching  up 
with  her  pioneer  efforts. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  lifelong  interest  in  nurs- 
ing education  and  public  health  is  well 
known.  Among  her  many  legislative 
achievements  for  the  betterment  of  wom- 
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en  and  minors  was  the  Bolton  act  which 
created  the  U.S.  cadet  nurse  corps.  To- 
day's nursing  profession  owes  much  to 
her  foresight  and  efforts. 

Her  interest  also  In  international  de- 
velopment led  to  her  appointment  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affaire  Committee  from 
where  in  1944  she  became  the  first  Mem- 
ber to  visit  a  war  zone  and  later  visit  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1933  she  also  became 
the  first  woman  appointed  as  congres- 
sional delegate  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

Pew  Members  have  brought  to  this 
House  the  courage  and  candor  that  were 
distinctly  Mrs.  Bolton's.  She  was  a  real 
fighter  who  loved  political  competition — 
its  intrigue,  its  nuances.  Fiercely  parti- 
san, yes,  but  above  all  loyal  to  her  own 
convictions  and  sense  of  decency. 

She  led  a  rich,  full  life  that  was  blessed 
by  many  rewards  chief  of  which  were 
her  children  who  carried  forward  that 
same  tenacity  and  enthusiasm  in  all  they 
did.  Our  lives  like  so  many  of  those  she 
served  and  fought  for  are  richer  because 
of  Frances  Bolton.  Her  memory  will  al- 
ways remain  with  us. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  surviving  members  of 
Mrs.  Bolton's  family,  and  especially  to 
her  son,  Kenyon,  and  to  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Peters  of  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
We  share  their  sadness  In  the  passing  of 
this  great  and  dear  lady,  even  as  we 
share  their  pride  in  her  magnificent  life. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  the  following  biographical 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Bolton  as  it  appears  in 
"A  Minority  of  Members:  Women  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,"  by  Hope  Chamberlin: 
Under  No  Illusions — Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Republican   of  Ohio 

About  midway  In  her  long  congressional 
career  (1940-69)  Ohio  Republican  Frances 
Bolton  was  asked  by  a  colleague  where  she 
got  her  even  temper,  her  calm  disposition. 
"Where  few  want  to  go."  she  said.  "In  hell!" 

If  the  listener  was  startled,  it  was  probably 
because  he  had  been  conditioned  to  accept 
at  face  value  the  many  glowing  word  por- 
traits that  painted  Mrs.  Bolton  as  being  free 
from  life's  devilish  problems.  She  was  ever 
the  "richest  woman  in  Congress."  No  one 
mentioned  the  poor  little  rich  girl. 

The  world  in  which  Frances  Payne  Bing- 
ham grew  up  appeared  to  glitter.  It  was  one 
of  vast  liquid  assets  flowing  from  oil.  coal. 
Iron,  and  shipping;  of  distinguished  herit- 
age (Robert  Treat  Paine,  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  John  Howard 
Payne,  author  of  "Home  Sweet  Home");  of 
society  pedigrees  and  debutante  parties. 
There  were  winters  at  an  estate  in  Palm 
Beach,  summers  at  a  country  house  near 
Lake  Erie,  leisurely  trips  to  Europe,  educa- 
tion at  the  best  private  schools  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Miss  Bingham  never  knew  financial  hard- 
ship, but  neither  did  she  know  the  familial 
reassurance  that  a  plain-looking,  shy  young 
girl  needs.  Before  she  reached  her  14th  birth- 
day the  two  people  who  might  have  bestowed 
such  reassurance — her  mother  and  her  oldest 
brother — died.  Her  sister  Betty,  whose  out- 
grown dresses  Frances  had  to  wear,  enjoyed 
the  role  of  a  sibling  who  Is  prettier  and  older. 
"Oh,  Prancle.  you  can't  do  anything  right!" 
was  a  favorite  remark  of  hers,  repeated  Just 
often  enough  to  instill  in  an  impressionable 
child  feelings  of  incompetence  and  insecurity. 

Frances's  father,  Charles  WUliam  Bingham, 


for  all  his  admirable  qualities,  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  could  manifest  warmth  or 
affection  or  break  with  Victorian  tradition — 
even  as  a  new  century  dawned.  His  firm 
principles  and  brusque,  authoritarian  disci- 
pline ruled  life  in  the  family's  spacious,  well- 
staffed  house  on  Cleveland's  fashionable 
Euclid  Avenue. 

Particularly  vivid  In  Frances's  memory  is 
the  fear  that  welled  up  in  her  one  morning 
during  her  19th  year  when  he  said,  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you  in  my  study  after  breakfast." 

Once   they  were  In  that  room  he  asked, 
"Francle,  have  you  been  going  about  with 
the  visiting  nurse?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Why  did  you  do  it  without  asking  me?" 
"Because  I  knew  you  would  say  'no.' " 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  would.  But  since  you 
have  done  it,  tell  me  about  it." 

As  a  member  of  the  Brownies  (a  Cleveland 
debutante  club),  she  explained,  she  had 
Joined  a  group  effort  to  aid  the  public  health 
nurses.  She  worked  five  half-days  a  week, 
reporting  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  make 
the  tenement  rounds.  She  did  what  she  was 
told,  mainly  removing  tattered  clothing  from 
small  children  and  bathing  them  with  soap 
and  Lysol. 

Father  Bingham  did  not  give  permission 
for  her  to  continue  the  work,  nor  did  he  flatly 
say  that  she  must  end  something  she  obvi- 
ously found  satisfying.  His  concluding  re- 
mark, however,  eased  somewhat  the  guilt 
stemming  from  having  led  a  double  life  with- 
out telling  him.  "Now  that  you  have  seen 
how  most  people  In  this  world  have  to  live. 
I  hope  you  will  never  forget  it,"  he  said. 

She  would  not.  This  initiation  into  the 
manifold  problems  of  nursing  and  public 
health  education  was  to  remain  a  major 
preoccupation  for  life. 

The  marriage  of  Frances  Payne  Bingham 
to  Chester  Castle  Bolton  in  1907,  when  she 
was  22  and  he  25,  followed  an  engagement  of 
the  socially  prescribed  length.  It  was  not  in 
the  old-fashioned  sense  either  a  prearranged 
union  or  a  marriage  of  convenience,  but  sim- 
ply a  wedding  of  peers.  He  was  a  neighbor. 
Harvard-educated,  the  industrial  son  of  Mark 
Hanna's  business  partner,  and  someone  she 
had  known  as  long  as  she  could  remember. 
Tragedy  was  to  test  their  union;  so  was  the 
monetary  imbalance  resulting  from  a  wife's 
having  more  money  than  her  husband  (she 
Inherited  millions  from  her  uncle  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Payne).  Meanwhile  a  world  war  In- 
tervened. 

Before  Frances  Bolton  moved  with  three 
young  sons  to  Washington,  where  Captain 
Bolton's  talent  had  been  drafted  by  the  War 
Industries  Board,  she  had  begun  In  earnest 
to  channel  her  abundant  energy  toward  up- 
grading the  nursing  profession.  Her  first 
public  speeches  were  delivered  when  she  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Cleveland's  Lake- 
side Hospital.  She  spared  no  details  in  de- 
scribing why  "our  custodians  of  health  should 
not  be  treated  as  domestic  servants,"  and  she 
invited  listeners  to  tour  the  attic  rooms 
where  nurses  were  required  to  live.  "All  I  hope 
Is  you  go  up  and  see  for  yourselves."  she 
said,  'and  1  defy  you  to  sleep  well  after- 
wards." 

In  the  national  Interest  she  was  Instru- 
mental In  -convincing  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  fellow  Clevelander.  Newton  D.  Baker,  to 
establish  the  Army  School  of  Nursing.  This 
master  stroke — accomplished  despite  persua- 
sive arguments  by  Red  Cross  officials  that  vol- 
unteers had  already  been  trained  to  care  for 
the  wounded  and  were  only  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  sail  to  France — required  all  the 
patience,  grit,  and  artlculatiooi  that  Frances 
Bolton  could  command.  At  one  point  she 
thwartdd  bureaucratic  delaying  tactics  by 
announcing  In  Baker's  outer  office  that  she 
would  not  leave  until  he  signed  the  activa- 
tion order. 


Influenzal  pneumonia,  after  the  birth  of 
her  only  daughter  (who  lived  but  one  day), 
nearly  snuffed  out  Mrs.  Bolton's  life  In  1919. 
She  credits  the  discipline  of  yoga  with  restor- 
ing her  health  and  enabling  her  to  cope 
later,  when  her  oldest  son,  18-year-old 
Charles,  broke  his  neck  in  a  diving  accident 
and  In  the  agonizing  years  Immediately  after- 
ward when  she  helped  him  regain  the  tise  of 
one  set  of  paralyzed  muscles,  then  another. 
Attention  to  Charles's  progress  did  not 
permit  Mrs.  Bolton  actively  to  Join  her  hus- 
band's campaign  for  Congress  In  1928,  but, 
once  the  transition  had  been  made  to  a 
new  home  on  Wyoming  Avenue  In  North- 
west Washington,  she  did  not  neglect  the 
formal  social  duties  then  reqtilred  of  a  con- 
gressman's wife.  And  from  a  desk  In  the 
Bolton  library  she  continued  to  supervise  the 
Payne  Fund,  which  she  had  established  with 
her  uncle  Oliver's  gift.  This  philanthropy 
enabled  her  to  attack  at  the  grassroots  seme 
of  the  problems  that  cried  out  for  remedy, 
not  relief.  Foremost  was  education  for 
nurses.  Toward  its  Improvement  she  gave 
$1.5  million  m  stock  certificates  to  Western 
Reserve  University  to  establish  a  school  of 
nursing.  Systematic  contributions  also 
launched  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Juvenile  Reading;  an  observation 
post  In  Switzerland  (she  called  It  her  "win- 
dow to  the  world")  where,  among  other 
things,  a  perspective  on  narcotics  traffic  could 
be  obtained;  and  research  centers  to  appraise 
such  diverse  phenomena  as  radio  communi- 
cation (at  Ohio  State  University)  and  para- 
psychology (at  Duke  University). 

In  1936,  when  the  OOP  carried  only  Maine 
and  Vermont,  Chester  Bolton  lost  the  22d 
District.  While  he  laid  the  groundwork  for 
his  comeback,  his  wife  tended  to  the  party's 
renaissance  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Republican  Committee  and  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  national  OOP  assembly  making  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  party  policies. 

From  outside  the  range  of  political  flood- 
lights, she  was  suddenly  and  dramatically 
placed  in  front  of  them  the  day  in  October 
1939  when  Chester  Bolton  died.  Not  all  local 
party  leaders  wanted  a  widow  as  their  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  and  some  accepted 
her  candidacy  only  when  her  supporters  sug- 
gested that  she  probably  would  get  tired  of 
the  Job  In  a  few  months  and  go  on  to  other 
things.  Those  same  protestors  were  undoubt- 
edly swayed  by  being  reminded  that  It  bad 
been  a  Bolton  check  for  $126,000  that  had 
assured  Cleveland  the  Republican  National 
Convention  In  1936. 

If  the  backing  she  received  from  the  party 
hierarchy  was  less  than  unanimous.  Frances 
Bolton  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  a 
sweeping  popular  victory.  In  the  special  Feb- 
ruary 1940  election  she  easily  won  the  right 
to  succeed  her  husband,  defeating  by  an  al- 
most 2-to-l  margin  Democrat  Anthony  A. 
Fleger,  a  lawyer  and  former  mayor  of  Parma. 
It  did  not  hurt  her  popularity  when  she 
announced  that  she  would  return  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  $10,000  pension  that  Con- 
gress had  voted  to  grant  all  vrldows  of  con- 
gressmen. "Under  the  circumstances."  she 
wrote,  "this  would  be  excessive." 

The  freshman  representative  from  Ohio 
enlarged  the  House  female  contingent  in  the 
76th  Congress  to  six — two  of  whom.  Mary 
Nor^n  and  Edith  Rogers,  were  in  their  15th 
years  of  continuous  service.  What  they  and 
the  male  assemblage  saw  In  54-year-old 
Frances  Bolton  was  a  youngish -looking, 
rather  short,  sprightly  woman  with  a  trim, 
very  erect  figure.  A  Florida  tan  set  off  the 
brilliant  blue  of  her  eyes.  There  was  deter- 
mination In  the  set  of  her  firm  chin,  and  the 
promise  of  affability  in  her  quick  smile.  The 
matvire  Mrs.  Bolton  bore  no  resemblance  to 
the  not  very  pretty.  Insecure  Miss  Bingham. 

The  district  Frances  Bolton  represented 
was.  In  a  way,  a  political  family  heirloom. 
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Congress  until  she  had  collected  facts  first- 
hand. She  became  a  peripatetic  congressman 
(the  title  "congresswoman"  was  anathema 
to  her),  traveling  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  dtiring  World  War  11  and  afterward  on 
all  sorts  of  missions  and  sometimes  under 
frustrating  circumstances. 

To  inspect  American  hospitals  in  England 
in  1944  she  had  to  coax  British  authorities  to 
let  her  board  a  BOAC  plane,  because  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force  was  forbidden  to  carry  civil- 
ians. For  her  tour  in  France  she  borrowed 
a  nurse's  uniform  to  comply  with  the  military 
ban  against  civilian  clothes.  After  the  Iron 
C\irtaln  was  lowered  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  told  her  it  wotild  be  Impossi- 
ble to  obtain  a  visa  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
she  called  on  Russian  Ambassador  Andrei 
Gromyko — and  became  the  first  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ever  to  set 
foot  on  Rxisslan  soil. 

The  African  survey  she  proposed  at  age  71 
turned  into  a  solo  fact-finding  mission. 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  said 
they  could  not  remain  away  from  their  of- 
fices for  three  months.  Taxpayers  could  not 
be  expected  to  pay  for  a  trip  by  a  commit- 
tee of  one — even  if  It  was  the  chairman.  Oiit 
came  her  checkbook.  She  assembled  a  team 
consisting  of  a  Defense  Department  trans- 
portation officer,  a  Signal  Corps  photographer, 
and  a  physician  from  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Aboard  commercial  planes,  trains,  boats,  and 
various  other  types  of  carriers  she  travelled 
20,000  miles  to  study  schools,  hospitals,  and 
mission  stations  In  24  countries  south  and 
east  of  the  Sahara.  On  her  return  In  1955 
she  said: 

"We  Westerners  have  gone  over  there  some- 
what ruthlessly  to  get  rather  than  to  give. 
Now  we  must  turn  in  a  different  direction. 
We  must  make  it  come  from  our  hearts.  .  .  . 
Nor  shall  we  be  doing  all  the  giving,  for 
Africa  has  much  to  give.  There  is  a  quality 
In  the  African  that  the  world  needs:  there 
Is  rare  adaptability,  a  capacity  of  quick  com- 
prehension, an  eagerness  and  a  hunger  to 
learn,  to  know,  to  do,  that  Is  both  stimulating 
and  challenging." 

Taking  up  the  challenge,  she  gave  a  young 
girl  from  Kenya  the  wherewithal  to  graduate 
from  a  U.S.  medical  school,  funded  a  Ni- 
gerian boy's  education,  and  became  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Women's  Committee  of 
the  African-American  Institute.  Her  public 
support  of  independence  for  African  na- 
tions— both  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  as  a  member  of  Congress — is  re- 
plete with  empathetic  advice  about  schools 
and  health  facilities.  Her  personal  and  po- 
litical commitment  did  not  go  without 
recognition  from  Africans.  President  Dlroi 
Hamani  of  Niger  called  her  the  "godmother 
of  Africa." 

Washington  critics  of  Representative  Bol- 
ton's foreign  affairs  work,  while  giving  her 
high  grades  for  effort  and  effervescence, 
claimed  that  many  of  her  impromptu  ut- 
terances were  flawed  by  sweeping  partisan 
overstatements  ("The  President  [Truman] 
is  to  blame  for  failing  to  keep  our  agreements 
and  for  turning  to  vacillation  and  appease- 
ment Jn  Europe")  and  that  her  more  formal 
pronouncements  were  marred  by  equally 
sweeping  generalities  ("Africa  is  the  land  of 
the  future  where  200  million  people  can 
move,  if  we  and  they  will  it  so,  from  the 
oxcart  to  the  atomic  age  In  one  splendid 
leap"). 

This  was  one  side  of  the  story.  There  was 
another.  It  was  on  Frances  Bolton's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  consented  to  streamline  some 
of  its  antiqutated  machinery.  Five  perma- 
nent subcommittees  were  established,  each 
specializing  In  geographical  areas  of  which 
there   were   counterparts   In  the  State  De- 


partment. The  information  she  gathered 
in  Russia  and  its  satellite  countries  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  three  scholarly  reports 
focusing  on  the  dangers  the  United  States 
could  expect  from  worldwide  Communist 
expansion.  Among  the  things  she  spelled 
out  was  the  need  for  American  leadership 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea:  "This  country 
will  fall  into  hands  that  will  make  the 
world  a  very  unsafe  place  for  us."  On  June 
27,  1950,  the  North  Koreans  Invaded  the 
South,  and  President  Truman  ordered  U.S. 
military  forces  to  return  their  Are. 

If  by  paying  so  much  attention  to  Inter- 
national affairs  Frances  Boltcn  gave  her  con- 
stituents a  clear  and  vulnerable  target  at 
which  to  shoot,  she  also  gave  them  a  per- 
formance easier  to  admire  than  to  fault. 
Clevelanders  were  intrigued  by  a  woman  who 
could  escape  an  elephant  charge  in  the  Con- 
go, dine  with  Saudi  Arabia's  King  Ibn  Saud 
and  his  heirem,  convince  Russian  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Andrei  Vlshlnsky  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  bring  to  the  United  States  the 
teenage  sons  of  a  Romanian  couple  in  exile, 
exchange  gifts  with  the  Queen  Mother  of 
Ruanda-Urundi,  host  the  American  visit  of 
the  Angel  of  Dlenblenphu,  and  ease  taut 
tempers  in  the  course  of  an  angry  committee 
dispute  with  the  Improbable  question  "Mr. 
Chairman,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  if  we 
all  got  up  and  sang?" 

There  were  other  reasons  Ohloans  repeat- 
edly sent  Frances  Bolton  back  to  Washington 
while  sometimes  putting  a  Democrat  in  the 
State  Capitol  or  in  the  Senate.  She  faith- 
fully apprised  them  of  Important  congres- 
sional goings-on  through  a  regular  news- 
letter, she  answered  all  mall  promptly,  and 
she  planned  her  office  schedule  In  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  time  for  conversation  with  con- 
stituents. That  she  had  the  money  to  in- 
crease her  staff  In  Washington  and  in  Cleve- 
land and  suburban  Mayfleld  beyond  the 
number  paid  for  by  Congress  was  more  of 
a  boon  to  the  folks  at  home  than  to  their 
representative.  The  efficiency  of  her  well- 
paid  aides  could  be  counted  on  for  anything 
from  tickets  to  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
to  letters  of  recommendation  for  a  Job. 

Prances  Bolton's  campaign  philosophy  and 
routine  also  helped  cement  constituency  sup- 
port. She  never  spent  more  than  the  law  al- 
lowed. She  drove  her  own  moderately  priced 
sedan  whenever  she  made  the  rounds  in 
Cleveland,  almost  never  turned  down  a  bid 
to  speak,  and  reveled  in  an  opportunity  to 
shake  hands  or  dance  the  polka.  In  1952. 
when  her  bid  for  a  seventh  term  received 
more  than  usual  national  attention  because 
her  36-year-old  son,  Oliver,  was  running  In 
the  11th  Ohio  District,  her  hectic  schedule 
that  began  at  6  a.m.  and  ended  after  10  p.m. 
exhausted  many  cameramen  and  reptorters. 
As  the  only  mother-son  team  ever  to  serve 
concurrently  in  Congress,  the  Bcltons  fre- 
quently captured  headlines,  especially  when 
they  proved  her  pre-election  statement  that 
Oliver  was  "no  carbon  copy"  and  split  their 
first  House  vote,  or  when  perennial  rumors 
of  a  Bolton  dynasty  surfaced  and  had  to  be 
denied — even  as  .Oliver,  recovering  from  a 
heart  attack  in  1956,  announced  he  would 
not  seek  re-election. 

"I'll  miss  having  my  grandchildren  near- 
by," she  said  of  the  news.  There  may  also 
have  been  a  small  sigh  of  relief,  for  this 
was  the  son  who,  when  she  asked  him  If 
there  was  anything  he  would  like  her  to  do 
during  his  campaign,  replied,  "Sure  there 
is — just  keep  the  hell  out  of  my  district!" 
Redlstrlctlng  posed  some  serious  problems 
for  Frances  Bolton  in  the  1960s,  and  she 
worried  about  them — Just  as  she  did  about 
each  election.  Not  one  to  prolong  tension, 
however,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  in  a  better  position  than  ever 
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to  exercise  power  and  Influence.  The  "Dean 
of  Congresswomen"  title  had  passed  to  her 
from  Edith  Nourse  Rogers.  She  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  At  her  hand- 
some Wyoming  Avenue  home  she  entertained 
the  great  and  near  great.  There,  amid  antique 
furnishings  and  oil  paintings  of  Yankee  an- 
cestors, an  evening  would  begin  with  cock- 
tails and  end  with  the  hostess's  saying  to 
departing  guests,  "Thank  you.  You've  given 
me  a  lovely  time,  asking  me  to  talk  about 
myself  all  evening." 

It  had  always  been  Mrs.  Bolton's  conten- 
tion that  all  women — especially  those  in 
Congress — had  to  work  twice  as  hard  as  men 
for  everything  they  accomplished.  "The  Lord, 
after  creating  the  world,  put  a  man  in  charge 
of  it."  she  told  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  in  1965.  "He  messed  everything  up,  so 
the  Lord  turned  everything  over  to  a  woman, 
and  He  gave  her  everything  He  had  given 
man,  plus  two  more  things:  pain,  so  she 
would  understand  what  creation  is,  and 
laughter,  so  that  she  could  stand  that  and 
the  man." 

In  the  course  of  the  marathon  civil  rights 
debate  in  the  1960s  she  fought  to  Include 
women  in  the  federal  ban  against  discrim- 
ination. Directing  her  remarks  to  the  males 
in  the  House,  she  said,  "Your  bones  harden 
long  before  our  bones  do.  We  live  longer, 
have  more  endurance."  It  was  one  argument 
no  congressman  dared  refute:  The  debater 
was  a  still-sprightly  octogenarian. 

Under  no  Illusions  that  her  age  would 
not  be  an  issue  in  the  1968  congressional 
-contest.  Representative  Bolton,  nevertheless, 
entered  the  race  with  optimism.  To  her  op- 
ponent, 55-year-old  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  a 
seven-term  Democratic  congressman,  she 
addressed  the  warning  that  he  would  not 
"have  an  easy  time  of  it  running  against 
what  he  likes  to  call  'a  nice  old  lady.' " 

She  was  right,  but  even  the  tiU-death-do- 
us-part  loyalty  of  thousands  of  her  constitu- 
ents could  not  overcome  what  gerrymander- 
ing had  done.  The  22d  District  had  been 
turned  largely  into  an  extension  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  with  all  the  city's  problems. 

After  a  redrawing  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
22d,  Vanlk  chose  to  leave  his  old  (and  also 
altered)  adjacent  district  to  challenge  Rep- 
resentative Bolton,  bringing  with  him  a  band 
of  devoted  helpers — including  many  young 
people  who  had  been  in  the  cheering  section 
of  Presidential-hopeful  Eugene  McCarthy. 
Vanlk  never  referred  to  Frances  Bolton's  age 
but  it  became  an  issue  when  a  Cleveland 
Press  endorsement  pointed  out  that  he  was 
"in  the  prime  of  life." 

Frances  Bolton,  looking  20  years  younger 
than  her  83  years,  gave  the  fight  everything 
she  had.  The  stakes  were  high:  If  the  GOP 
gained  control  of  Congress,  she  could  become 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

When  a  reporter  asked  her  how  much  she 
was  counting  on  a  sweep  of  Ohio  by  Richard 
Nixon,  she  replied  crisply,  "Not  much."  Of 
third  party  candidate  George  Wallace,  she 
said,  "What  on  earth  is  Wallace  going  to  do 
to  us?  That's  the  thing  that  terrifies  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans." 

Her  campaign  manager,  Don  Gropp,  fig- 
ured that  some  Wallace  voters  would  go  for 
Prances  Bolton  because  "she's  more  conserv- 
ative than  Vanlk."  That  comparison  was 
clearly  true,  but.  owing  to  a  shift  in  popu- 
lation and  some  gerrymandering,  the  dis- 
trict had  become  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 
Liberal  Vanlk  won  the  22d. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  be  named  an  am- 
bassador," she  said  after  losing  her  bid  for 
a  15th  consecutive  term.  "I'm  retired.  Now 
I  can  do  what  I  please." 


Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  pre- 
viously paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bolton,  but 
I  would  like  to  jqin  my  fellow  colleagues 
of  the  Ohio  delegation  in  tribute  to  a  gal- 
lant lady.  I  have  long  been  an  admirer 
of  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  came  to  the  Congress 
just  before  I  was  born.  She  is  well  known 
for  her  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  She  authored  the  Bolton 
bill  which  created  the  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  during  World  War  II.  She  also  in- 
troduced and  pushed  for  legislation  that 
would  allow  male  nurses  to  obtain  com- 
missions for  performing  nursing,  a  role 
that  was  traditionally  viewed  as  women's 
work.  She  had  wide-ranging  interests, 
and  was  a  firm  believer  in  equal  treat- 
ment for  men  and  women. 

As  the  second  woman  from  Ohio  to  be- 
come a  Member  of  Congress,  I  salute  the 
first  Congresswoman  from  Ohio.  Her 
dedication  and  hard  work  set  an  example 
for  all  of  us. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  of  Mr.  Vanik  rel- 
ative to  the  late  Honorable  Mrs.  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  a  former  Member  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOUBLE  STANDARD  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY DEALINGS  LAYING  A  TRAP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Com- 
munist influence  in  Africa  has  sky- 
rocketed at  such  an  alarming  rate  that 
it  now  endangers  American  defense  and 
economic  interests  there.  We  are  laying 
our  own  trap  in  southern  Africa,  and  we 
are  irresponsibly  walking  into  it. 

While  we  are  floundering,  changing  di- 
rection and  wondering  what  our  policies 
ought  to  be,  the  Russians  and  their  Com- 
munist allies  are  vigorously  pressing  for 
their  goal  of  domination  of  all  Africa. 

Their  primary  objective,  however,  is 
control  of  southern  Africa  with  its  rich 
deposits  of  strategic  minerals  and  its  geo- 
graphically important  sea-lanes  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

With  control  of  the  minerals  of  south- 
ern Africa  and  the  supply  route  for  oil 
around  the  cape,  the  economies  of  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  our  own  economy,  would  be  vir- 
tually in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

In  my  opinion^  we  are  playing  right 
into  their  trap  with  ill-conceived  and 
downright  dangerous  foreign  policy 
actions. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Cubans 
are  supplying  the  manpower,  but  the 
Russians  are  directing  the  offensive 
strategy  to  overnm  southern  Africa. 

Conservative  intelligence  estimates 
place  the  number  of  Cuban  troops  scat- 


tered throughout  Africa  as  high  as 
22,000,  including  some  6,000  infantry 
soldiers. 

The  Cuban  presence  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique  have  been  well  documented, 
but  Cuban  advisors,  instructors,  tech- 
nicians, and  fighting  troops  are  en- 
trenched in  at  least  eight  other  African 
countries.  They  now  control  virtually 
every  aspect  of  life  in  the  conquered 
territory  of  Angola,  backed  up  by  a 
KGB -supervised  intelligence  network. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  outrageous  that 
liberal  doubletalk  about  human  rights 
and  majority  rule  is  being  used  to  justify 
abandoning  legitimate  U.S.  interests  in 
southern  Africa. 

Linking  our  foreign-policy  decisions  to 
human  rights  may  be  an  admirable  thing 
to  do  if  the  proponents  are  sincere  in 
improving  human  rights.  But  when  we 
examine  how  this  policy  is  being  carried 
out,  it  becomes  obvious  that  a  double 
standard  is  being  applied. 

Human  rights,  of  a  necessity,  must  be 
a  legitimate  concern  and  goal  of  every 
nation.  But  I  would  hasten  to  point  out 
that  the  United  States,  having  already 
recognized  that  it  cannot  be  the  world's 
policeman,  must  also  recognize  that  it 
cannot  be  the  world's  priest. 

For.  instance,  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  are  based  upon  that 
government's  alleged  refusal  to  recog- 
nize human  and  political  rights  of  the 
majority  of  its  population.  Yet.  the  prin- 
cipal alternative  supplier  of  chrome  is 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  one  of  the 
world's  worst  violators  of  human  rights. 
But  when  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  chrome  from  any  country 
that  violated  the  United  Nation's  Human 
Rights  Accord  was  offered  to  the  bill  to 
reinstitute  the  ban  on  Rhodesian  chrome 
the  House  soundly  defeated  it. 

What  about  human  rights  in  Uganda, 
Mozambique,  Angola,  Tanzania,  Burundi, 
or  any  of  a  half-dozen  other  African 
dictatorships  which  have  murdered  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  citi- 
zens w^o  opposed  them?  Do  these  people 
not  have  human  rights  too?  Are  we  to 
recognize  Vietnam  and  ignore  their 
trampling  of  human  rights  and  mass 
murder? 

Our  foreign  policy — if  it  can  even  be 
considered  a  policy  at  all— has  been 
riddled  with  inconsistent  and  arbitrarily 
applied  double  standards. 

As  a  result,  our  once  staimch  allies  lack 
the  confidence  in  the  U.S.  Government 
that  they  once  had.  We  are  literally 
driving  them  away.  Brazil,  one  of  our 
strongest  allies  in  South  America  for 
many  years,  reportedly  plans  to  deal  with 
the  Soviets  for  arms  supplies  because  of 
U.S.  criticism  about  its  internal  affairs. 
We  have  alienated  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay  with  the  same  heavy-handed 
tactics. 

The  Communists  have  also  made  deep 
inroads  among  our  Western  European 
3 Hies  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. We  cannot  expect  to  get  cozy  with 
the  Communists  and  still  expect  our 
friends  to  blindly  accept  the  discrimina- 
tion and  antagonism  we  have  shown 
toward  them. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  Hoi  se,  the  gentle 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cf ane)  is  recog 
nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spedker,  with  the 
coming  of  spring  and  the  early  stirrings 
of  committee  activity,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  labor  legisla;ion  will  loom 
large  in  the  first  session  ol  the  95th  Con- 
gress. In  the  next  few  dtys  and  weeks, 
common  situs  picketing  V  glslation  is  to 
be  considered  by  both  t  le  House  and 
Senate  and,  if  it  passes,  v,e  are  likely  to 
see  attempts  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage,  to  reform  the  Nation  al  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  to  apply  the  pr^  (visions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relatione  Act  to  State 
and  local  governments,  to  s  ubject  Federal 
employees  to  the  requiremi  ints  of  a  union 
shop  and,  perhaps,  to  repe  il  State  right 
to-work  Laws.  What  r«  mains  imex- 
plained,  however,  is  why,  n  the  light  of 
continuing  infiation  and  i;  nemplojTnent, 
we  should  be  increasing  he  legislative 
bias  in  favor  of  organized  labor  instead 
of  framing  legislation  tha  will  treat  la- 
bor and  management  equa  ly,  and  simul- 
taneously benefit  the  con!  umers  of  this 
Nation.  After  all  equal  rig  tits  and  equal 
protection  luider  the  Uw  are  basic 
American  concepts  and  al  of  us,  imion 
members  included,  have  a  stake  as  con- 
sumers. 

A  few  examples  will  better  illustrate 
my  point.  The  summer  before  last,  the 
Teamsters  Union  slmultar  eously  struck 
no  less  than  28  different  coi  ipanies  which 
owned  and  operated  all  7(  canneries  in 
the  State  of  California.  T  le  subsequent 
cannery  shutdown,  cominir  as  it  did  at 
the  height  of  the  growing  !  eason,  caused 
not  only  the  canning  com  janies  to  lose 
upward  of  $1  million  a  day ,  but  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  whc  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  labor  disput;  to  lose  four 
times  that  amount  as  thei  ■  crops  rotted 
on  the  vine.  One  third  of  he  California 
apricot  harvest,  14  percent  of  the  peach 
crop,  5  percent  of  the  pear  crop,  and  2y2 
percent  of  the  processing  t  omato  output 
spoiled.  This  development.  ( omblned  with 
the  28  percent  wage  incn  ase  that  the 
Teamsters  finally  won,  con  ributed  to  an 
estimated  2  to  3  cents  a  c£  n  increase  in 
the  cost  of  these  items  at  checkout  coim- 
ters  around  the  country. 

A  second  example  occulted  in  Phila- 
delphia a  few  years  earlier.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  Carpenters  Uni  3n  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  contriictors  not  to 
install  prefabricated  doors  on  construc- 
tion sites.  By  a  close  5  to  <  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Ns  tional  Wood- 
work Manuf actiirers  Assoc  atlon  against 
NLRB.  that  the  carpenter  were  within 
their  rights  because  work  preservation 
was  involved  not  as  the  m:  nority  on  the 


court  claimed,  a  product  boycott  of  the 
type  prohibited  by  section  8e  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  As  a  consequence,  plumbers 
now  refuse  to  handle  plastic  pipe,  gla- 
ziers refuse  to  handle  prefabricated  win- 
dow walls  and  painters  refuse  to  use 
brushes  over  4  Inches  wide — all  of  which 
discriminates  against  unlnvolved  parties 
and  drives  up  the  cost  of  construction 
for  the  American  public. 

Yet  another  example  Involves  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutter  and  Butcher 
Workmen's  Union  and  Its  dealing  with 
many  of  the  Nation's  supermarkets.  It 
turns  out  that,  in  a  number  of  cities,  the 
meat  cutters  have  effectively  prevented 
supermarket  managers  from  selling  over- 
the-counter  what  is  known  as  boxed 
beef — beef  that  has  been  cut,  vacuum 
packed  and  shipped  ready-for-sale  by 
the  packer.  As  a  consequence,  some  33 
million  Americans  do  not  have  the  choice 
of  buying  this  type  of  beef,  a  choice 
which  could  save  them  anywhere  from 
$180  million  to  $325  million  each  year. 
Ironically,  the  effects  of  monopolistic 
activity  on  the  part  of  unions  not  only 
contribute  significantly  to  higher  prices 
but  frequently  cost  rank  and  file  union 
members  their  jobs.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
when  one  union,  through  industry-wide 
bargaining,  can  set  wage  scales  for  an 
entire  industry  at  a  level  higher  than 
that  warranted  by  productivity,  it  re- 
duces the  number  of  people  that  can 
profitably  be  employed  in  that  industry. 
An  excellent  example  comes  once  again 
from  the  supermarket  industry. 

Ten  years  ago,  almost  all  stores  in  the 
Baltimore-Washington  area  had  full 
time  cashiers.  Because  the  companies 
cannot  afford  such  high  labor  costs,  they 
are  employing  more  cashiers  part  time, 
meaning  that  cashiers  frequently  get  no 
more  money  and  fewer  benefits  than 
they  would  have  a  decade  ago.  In  fact. 
primary  benefits  are  more  time  off,  less 
chance  for  advancement,  and  a  greater 
prospect  of  losing  one's  job  to  automa- 
tion. 

Before  going  further.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  if  an  individual  company 
were  allowed  to  corner  the  product  mar- 
ket and  fix  prices  the  way  a  single  union 
can  fix  wages  through  industrywide  bar- 
gaining, not  only  would  the  officers  of 
that  company  be  in  deep  legal  trouble 
but  the  public  would  be  outraged.  The 
American  public  would  never  tolerate 
General  Motors  being  the  sole  distributor 
of  cars,  or  United  States  Steel  being  the 
only  producer  of  steel,  or  Gulf  Oil  being 
the  only  marketer  of  petroleimi.  Yet,  too 
little  is  said  about  the  fact  that  all  em- 
ployees of  auto  manufacturers  belong  to 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  all  steel  work- 
ers belong  to  the  United  Steelworkers, 
and  all  supermarket  cashiers  in  the  Bal- 
timore-Washington area  belong  to  the 
Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
Similarly,  what  would  happen  if  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fast  food  industry  sat 
down  together  and  decided  that  "Big 
Macs"  would  be  sold  only  in  the  East, 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  woiild  be  avail- 
able only  in  the  South,  "Whoppers" 
would  be  sold  exclusively  in  the  Midwest, 
and  "Superchefs"  could  only  be  pur- 


chased In  the  Far  West.  Undoubtedly 
there  would  be  a  terrible  hue  and  cry 
everytime  somebody  West  wanted  some 
of  Colonel  Sanders  finest  or  someone  in 
tlie  Midwest  had  a  "Big  Mac  attack."  Yet. 
there  is  little  protest — vocal  or  other- 
wise— when  the  unions  sit  down  and  de- 
cide amongst  themselves  what  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  will  be  within  the 
labor  market.  In  fact,  last  week's  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Farm  Workers 
and  the  Teamsters,  which  gave  the  for- 
mer jurisdiction  over  California  field 
workers  and  the  latter  control  over  the 
same  canneries  that  were  struck  2  years 
back,  is  an  excellent  example  of  union 
allocation  at  work.  As  Dr.  Sylvester  Petro 
of  Wake  Forest  University  School  of  Law 
pointed  out  while  commenting  on  the 
AFL-CIO's  no-raiding  principle: 

If  any  business  group  were  to  so  openly 
dictate  the  choices  of  consumers.  It  would 
be  prosecuted  by  sundry  Federal  agencies 
and  hailed  before  one  or  another,  of  perhaps 
many  Congressional  conmilttees. 

The  pubUc  would,  likewise,  be  justifi- 
ably upset  if  a  firm  were  permitted  to 
tell  its  customers  that,  since  preserva- 
tion of  business  depended  upon  it.  they 
would  henceforth  be  unable  to  make  any 
purchases  if  they  did  any  business  with 
a  competing  firm.  Under  antitrust  law. 
this  would  be  called  exclusive  dealing 
and  is  illegal.  However,  a  construction 
union  may.  as  we  have  seen,  choose  not  to 
install  prefabricated  doors  or  plastic  pipe, 
in  the  name  of  work  preservation,  and 
there  is  little  public  outcry  even  though 
the  union  is  engaging  in  a  similar  at- 
tempt to  restrain  trade. 

Moreover,  nothing  has  been  done — de- 
spite rather  extensive  coverage  on  CBS's 
60  minutes— about  the  ability  of  one 
maritime  union— the  Maritime  Engineer- 
ing Beneficial  Association — to  enforce 
preferential— if  not  exclusive— hiring  of 
employees  trained  in  a  school  operated 
by  the  union  president.  If  that  were  not 
enough,  those  effectively  blacklisted  from 
jobs  are  the  very  same  people  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  have  specifically  trained  to 
learn  the  maritime  trade — the  graduates 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
To  create  a  comparable  situation,  one 
would  have  to  imagine  the  U.S.  Army 
being  commanded  by  men  and  women 
trained  at  a  union  run  officers  school 
rather  than  at  our  military  academies, 
OCS.  or  an  ROTC  program.  One  must 
wonder  if  this  scenario  is  not  the  real 
reason  behind  union  interest  in  organiz- 
ing the  military. 

Speaking  of  blacklisting,  an  anal(«ous 
situation  would  exist  if  employers  opted 
to  notify  one  another  of  employees'  labor 
union  activities  and  agreed  not  to  hire 
those  labeled  as  prolabor  troublemakers. 
The  result  would  be  that  workers  would 
be  kept  from  their  trade  just  as  surely  as 
certain  products  are  kept  from  the  mar- 
ket or  Merchant  Marine  Academy  grad- 
uates are  kept  out  of  the  maritime  work- 
force. For  just  that  reason,  blacklisting 
by  employers  was  declared  to  be  an  im- 
fair  labor  practice  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Reason  and  justice  dictate  that  rather 
than  granting  the  construction  trades 
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imions  an  exemption  to  the  current  pro- 
hibition against  secondary  boycotts — to 
go  along  with  the  exemption  they  pres- 
ently enjoy  from  the  prohibitions  against 
hot  cargo  clauses — we  should  be  drafting 
labor  legislation  that  would  treat  every- 
one the  same  insofar  as  the  antitrust 
laws  are  concerned.  Just  as  management 
should  have  the  right  to  organize  and 
operate  a  business  in  competition  with 
other  businesses,  so  should  labor  repre- 
sentatives have  the  right  to  organize  and 
operate  labor  imions  within  the  context 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  But,  just 
as  management  should  not  be  able  to  en- 
joy special  privileges  by  operating  in  a 
monopolistic  fashion,  neither  should  or- 
ganized labor  by  operating  in  restraint 
of  trade.  Ideally,  the  best  situation  would 
be  one  in  which  comparable  bargaining 
units  dealt  with  one  another  knowing  in 
advance  that  colluding  to  fix  wages  in- 
dustrywide would  be  as  Illegal  as  collud- 
ing to  fix  prices  in  the  marketplace. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  will  end. 
the  labor  union  exemption,  presently  pro-* 
vided  for  in  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act 
of  1914,  from  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  remove  the  prohibition  on  the  is- 
suance of  injunctions  against  labor 
unions  in  cases  where  Sherman  Act  vio- 
lations are  involved,  and  it  would  make 
participation  in  hot  cargo  agreements 
and  secondary  boycotts  a  crime.  How- 
ever, the  measure  would  not  affect  rights 
specifically  granted  to  organized  labor 
under  the  Nation's  labor  laws;  it  would 
simply  eliminate  special  privileges  and 
exemptions  that  would  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered antitrust  violations. 

The  question  then  arises — what  prac- 
tices presently  engaged  in  legally  by  la- 
bor unions  would  be  prohibited  under 
this  bill  if  it  were  to  be  enacted?  This  is 
not  easy  to  answer  for  the  Sherman  Act 
itself  does  not  specifically  delineate  vio- 
lations, leaving  it  to  the  courts  to  judge 
what  circumstances  might  constitute  a 
"conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade."  How- 
ever, just  as  a  body  of  case  law  has  devel- 
oped with  respect  to  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  corporations,  so  too 
would  it  develop  with  respect  to  labor 
unions.  Looking  at  earlier  court  deci- 
sions, it  is  likely  that  such  practices  as 
industrywide  bargaining,  coordinated 
bargaining,  secondary  picketing,  product 
boycotts,  and  jurisdictional  strikes  would 
be  outlawed  by  this  bill.  In  addition,  the 
construction  and  garment  industries 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  utilize 
"hot  cargo"  agreements  and  these  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  secondary  boycotts, 
would  become  crimes — punishable  by  a 
$1  million  fine  a  3 -year  jail  term  or 
both — instead  of  unfair  labor  practices 
as  they  are  currently.  Certainly,  termi- 
nation of  all  these  practices  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem, 
again  consistent  with  legislative  intent, 
that  passage  of  this  bill  would  not  affect 
labor's  right  to  organize,  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  to  strike;  or  its  ability  to 
mandate  exclusive  representation  or  re- 


quire compulsory  membership.  All  these 
things  are  provided  for  in  either  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  or  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act; 
with  the  exception  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  secondary  boycotts  and  hot 
cargo  clauses  these  acts  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 

While  I  personally  believe  that  the  first 
amendment  guarantees  of  "freedom  of 
association"  strongly  suggest  that  the 
compulsory  union  membership  provision 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  right-to-work  clause,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  argue  that  this  is  not  the 
vehicle  for  accomplishing  that  end.  Such 
a  reform  should  be  taken  up  separately, 
as  an  amendment  to  labor  rather  than 
antitrust  legislation,  where  its  merits  or 
demerits  could  be  argued  in  their  proper 
context.  I  have  introduced  such  legisla- 
tion, and  hope  that  it  too  will  someday 
pass,  but  it  should  be  reiterated  again, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  have 
reservations  about  this  legislation,  that 
the  right-to-work  issue  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  equal  treatment  under  the 
antitrust  laws  and  should  not  be  a  factor 
in  the  consideration  of  the  latter. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  enactment  of 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  be 
considered  a  radical  departure  from 
American  legal  tradition,  let  me  point 
out  that  EngUsh  common  law,  from 
which  our  system  of  jurisprudence  is 
derived,  made  it  clear  that  it  was  an  of- 
fense for  both  employers  to  combine  to 
fix  prices  and  employees  to  combine  to 
fix  wages.  This  concept  carried  over  into 
American  law,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
passage  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act; 
within  4  years  of  its  enactment,  the 
courts  began  applying  its  provisions  to 
both  labor  and  management.  It  was  only 
after  vehement  protests  by  the  fledging 
labor  movement  that  the  labor  union  ex- 
emption was  written  in  to  the  Clayton 
Act  in  1914. 

Looking  back  in  history,  that  Clayton 
Act  exemption  made  far  more  sense  then 
than  it  does  today.  Prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  blacklisting  and  yellow-dog  con- 
tracts— whereby  an  employee  agrees  not 
to  join  a  union — were  frequently  used 
by  management  to  discourage  unioniza- 
tion and  in  19  instances  during  the  pe- 
riod 1806-1842,  various  courts  found  peo- 
ple involved  in  union  organizing  activity 
guilty  of  conspiracy.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  Civil  War  and  the  lowering  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  that  unionism 
achieved  any  real  support.  Even  then, 
the  road  was  rocky.  The  Knights  of 
Labor,  founded  in  1869,  died  within 
20  years  and  it  was  not  until  1886 
that  the  A.P.  of  L.  got  its  start.  So.  at 
the  time  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  shortly 
thereafter  there  was  some  truth  to  the 
statement  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
labor-management  relations  was  tilted  in 
favor  of  management. 

Now,  however,  such  is  no  longer  the 
case  and  there  Is  much  to  suggest  the 
converse  is  true.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  organized  labor  ac- 
quired a  bill  of  rights  to  go  along  with 
their  antitrust  exemption.  Although  the 


latter  has  never  been  interpreted  as 
total,  subsequent  judicial  attempts  to 
balance  the  competitive  thrust  of  the 
a '-.ti trust  laws  with  the  noncompetitive 
tendencies  of  labor  law  gave  the  unions 
ever  more  room  to  operate.  Partially  as  a 
result,  strikes  reached  an  all  time  high 
during  the  critical  World  War  n  year  of 
1944  which,  in  turn,  led  to  heightened 
postwar  concern  about  labor  union 
abuses.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act  were  both  mani- 
festations of  this  concern,  as  was  the 
more  recent  decision,  incorporated  into 
the  Federal  Campaign  Practices  Act  of 
1974 — part  of  which  has  since  been  ruled 
unconstitutional— to  limit  In-cash  and 
in -kind  labor  union  contributions  to 
political  candidates. 

The  focus  of  postwar  legislation  on  re- 
forming the  labor  laws  in  preference  to 
the  antitrust  laws  should  not.  however, 
be  construed  as  a  lack  of  interest  in 
abuses  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  both  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  its  original 
version  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  the 
Justice  Department,  in  a  1955  study, 
recommended  terminating  the  antitrust 
exemption  for  labor  unions.  Moreover, 
starting  in  1965,  with  the  Pennington 
and  the  Jewel  Tea  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  began  to  define  more  narrowly  the 
scope  of  that  exemption,  a  trend  which 
has  continued  in  the  Connell  Construc- 
tion Co.  against  Plumbers  Local  100 
case — 1975 — and  in  NLRB  against  Enter- 
prise Association  of  Steam  Pipefitters — 
1977.  Given  the  fact  that  only  22  percent 
of  the  Nation's  workforce  is  unionized 
and  the  other  78  percent  suffer  any  time 
either  labor  or  management  can  raise 
prices  by  restraining  trade,  these  devel- 
opments are  encouraging.  The  only 
problem  is,  narrowing  the  exemption  does 
not  go  far  enough.  It  should  be  ehm- 
inated  all  together. 

Putting  all  these  elements  together,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  legislation  I  am 
about  to  introduce  is  not  only  consistent 
with  past  legal  tradition  and  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  equal  treatment  but  is 
more  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  will  not  prevent  unions  from 
organizing,  bargaining  with,  and  directly 
exerting  pressure  on  their  employer  for 
better  wages  and  working  conditions. 
What  it  will  do  is  prevent  unions  from 
trying  to  gain  these  objectives  through 
restraints  on  trade  which  would  be  il- 
legal if  engaged  in  by  the  employer  try- 
ing to  achieve  his  objectives  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Ultimately,  application  of  the 
axiom  "what's  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander"  will  benefit  every- 
body. Employers  and  employees  will  be 
operating  on  the  same  terms,  innocent 
third  parties  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  disputes  in  which  they  are  not 
involved  and  consumers,  union  and  non- 
union alike,  will  benefit  by  not  being  sub- 
jected to  the  infiatlonary  impact  of  con- 
tract settlements  based  more  on  eco- 
nomic extortion  than  economic  reality. 
In  short,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  should 
come  out  ahead  and  that  is  justification 
enough  for  what  I  believe  to  be  a  long 
overdue  legislative  initiative. 
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ments,  when  invited,  to  give  advice  on 
how  to  bring  such  workplaces  into  full 
and  volimtary  conformity  with  Federal 
standards. 

The  present  system,  properly,  is  de- 
signed to  detect  and  penalize  violations 
of  OSHA  standards.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  facilitate  the  identification 
and  correction  of  problems  in  unin- 
spected ships.  H.R.  1327  woiJd  correct 
this  defect  and  I  commend  its  authors, 
Ron  Sarasin  and  Bill  Steiger,  for  their 
simple  and  logical  solution.  I  am  happy 
to  serve  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
seeking  its  passage. 
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HARASSMENT   OF    SOVIET    JEWS 
AND    OTHER  MINORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  97, 
I  wanted  to  briefly  comment  on  the 
situation  which  prompted  the  House  to 
formulate  this  expression  of  concern 
about  the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  minorities. 

A  primary  purpose  of  the  1975  Helsinki 
accord  was  to  establish  common  guide- 
lines among  signatory  nations  to  guar- 
antee the  human  rights  of  their  citizens. 
These  fundamental  principles  include 
the  right  of  individuals  to  travel  for  pro- 
fessional and  personal  reasons,  un- 
restricted working  conditions  for  pro- 
fessional journalists,  scholars,  scientists 
and  others,  and  fundamental  religious 
liberties,  especially  for  minority  groups. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  persistently 
violated  the  terms  of  the  accord  through 
its  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities.  A  major  concern  is  the  denial 
of  exit  visas  to  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigi'ate  to  Israel.  Numerous  cases  of 
harassment  and  imprisonment  of  these 
individuals  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  U.S.  ofBcials,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  especially  through 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry. 

On  several  ocasions  I  have  written  to 
Soviet  OfBcials  requesting  information 
about  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  denied  exist  visas  to  reunite 
with  their  families  who  have  already 
emigrated  to  Israel.  Although  I  have 
never  received  responses  to  my  inquiries, 
I  have  thought  it  important  to  make  my 
interest  in  these  situations  known. 
Today,  the  House  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  formal  expression  of  congres- 
sional concern  about  these  ongojlng 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  unanimously  approve  this 
resolution. 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  SPEAK  OUT  ON 
VIOLATIONS  OF  BASIC  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Batjcus)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportimity  to  speak  out  on  the 
absence  of  fundamental  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  situation  which  bears 
most  heavily  upon  the  Soviet  Jewish  pop- 
ulation and  other  dissident  minorities. 

As  evidenced  by  Secretary  General 
Brezhnev's  comments  yesterday  concern- 
ing American  interest  in  the  internal 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
now  certain  that  our  voices  are  being 
heard.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  very  vocal  in  its  protests 
on  behalf  of  those  who  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  fundamental  rights,  not  only  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  anywhere  in  the 
world  where  this  type  of  injustice  occurs. 

Recently  I  have  joined  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  Soviet 
Jewish  family  which  is  being  forcibly 
detained.  This  same  project  last  year  may 
have  helped  influence  the  Soviet  pow- 
ers, as  a  full  17  percent  of  the  sponsored 
famiUes  were  given  permission  to  emi- 
grate. 

In  addition,  I  have  supported  meas- 
ures addressing  contraventions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  denial  of  human  rights  of  cer- 
tain Cuban  and  Argentinian  prisoners. 

Congress  cannot  and  should  not  sit 
by  and  watch  injustice  around  the  world 
without  speaking  out  in  hopes  that  our 
voices  will  be  heard  and  heeded.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  joined  with 
my  colleagues  and  addressed  violations 
of  basic  human  rights,  and  only  hope 
that  a  time  will  come  in  the  near  future 
when  this  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 


CURBING  SHOE  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Boston  Globe  in  an  editorial 
carried  in  its  Thursday  paper,  has  made 
a  convincing  case  for  curbing  shoe  im- 
ports. The  paper  contends  that  such  an 
action  by  President  Carter  does  not  por- 
tend a  stiffening  of  trade  barriers  or  a 
revival  of  protectionalism,  rather,  a  need 
to  rationally  assess  the  impact  of  trade 
policies  on  domestic  employment;  as  the 
Globe  points  out,  unemployed  workers 
have  no  place  to  go.  Employment  pros- 
pects for  unemployed  shoe  workers  are 
next  to  nil.  A  labor-intensive  industry 
employing  semiskilled  workers  or  skills 
which  are  nontransferable  to  other  oc- 
cupations, is  a  special  case  and  should 
be  considered  as  such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  consideration  of 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974,  much  de- 
bate centered  on  the  shoe  industry  and 
its  particular  needs.  The  framers  of  the 
1974  act  gave  assurances  time  and  time 
again  to  concerned  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen that  there  was  a  deep  concern 
about  the  shoe  industry's  future.  I  would 
encourage  everyone  to  go  back  and  read 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
Over  and  over  again  the  view  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Industry  could  expect 
relief  imder  the  "liberalized  provisions" 
of  the  bill.  Indeed,  the  distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Russell  Long,  in  response  to 
questioning  by  Senator  Muskie  states : 

It  Is  our  guess  that  if  the  shoe  industry 
would  seek  relief  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act,  chances  are  90  out  of  100  that  It  would 
get  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  Intent  and 
understanding  of  the  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Trade  Act.  I  contend  that 
promises  were  made  to  this  industry  at 
the  time,  but  promises  are  all  they  have 
gotten;  it  is  time  for  action. 

The  Boston  Globe  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  17,  1977] 
Curbing  Shoe  Imports 

Many  of  the  congressional  representatives 
pressing  the  Carter  Administration  for  in- 
creased tariffs  on  Imported  shoes  are  gen- 
erally free-traders.  But,  conceding  their  vul- 
nerability to  charges  of  hypocrisy  and  po- 
litical self-interest,  they  make  a  persuasive 
case. 

In  theory,  the  weight  of  the  argument 
Is  all  on  the  side  of  liberalized  trade  poli- 
cies. The  elimination  of  artificial  trade  bar- 
riers win  give  free-market  forces  full  rein. 
Production  activities  will  naturally  shift  to 
those  countries  where  a  particular  product 
can  be  manufactured  most  cheaply  and. 
therefore,  most  profitably.  As  a  result,  em- 
ployment in  those  countries  will  be  stimu- 
lated and  Inflation  will  be  curbed. 

All  that  Is  very  fine  when  the  domestic 
workers  displaced  by  an  influx  of  foreign 
manufacturers  can,  after  a  reasonable  transi- 
tion period,  find  new  Jobs.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  with  the  nation's  or  this  state's 
shoe  workers.  In  the  last  nine  years,  as 
imported  shoes  have  gradually  come  to 
supply  nearly  half  the  domestic  market,  18,- 
000  Jobs  In  Massachusetts  have  been  lost 
and  the  state's  production  of  shoes  has  de- 
creased by  55  percent. 

A  1975  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
found  that  Massachusetts  shoe  industry 
workers  who  had  lost  their  Jobs  in  the  pre- 
vious 20  to  56  months  had  substantial  diffi- 
culty finding  new  employment.  One-fourth 
of  them  had  found  no  work  at  all;  50  percent 
had  been  unable  to  secure  full-time  work; 
and  the  lucky  25  percent  who  had  found  full- 
tlme  Jobs  had  had  to  take  an  average  16  per- 
cent cut  in  pay. 

Work  in  shoe  factories  requires  either 
few  skills  or  highly  specialized  skills  that  are 
not  transferable  to  other  occupations.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  shoe  Industry's  workers  are 
women.  On  the  average  they  have  only  nine 
years  of  schooling. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  troubling  trends 
'  in  the  American  labor  market  is  the  growing 
disparity  In  Job  security  and  wage  rates  be- 
tween the  dynamic  sectors  and  the  more 
labor-intensive,  low-skill  occupations.  In  a 
reversal  of  traditional  wisdom,  an  emphasis 
in  formulating  our  International  trade  policy 
might  now  be  on  protecting  low-skill  Jobs 
while  continuing  to  covmt  on  innovation  to 
create  new  Jobs  In  high-technology  Indus- 
tries now  made  vulnerable  to  foreign  com- 
petition. Such  a  distinction  would  allow 
President  Carter  to  approve  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission's  proposed  tariff- 
quota  plan  for  the  shoe  Industry  while  re- 
jecting the  commission's  recommendation 
this  week  for  the  Imposition  of  sharply 
higher  tariffs  on  Imported  television  sets. 

At  first  blush,  the  timing  of  the  ITC's 
recommendations — which  place  major  deci- 
sions on  trade  policy  before  President  Carter 
Just  weeks  before  his  economic  summit  In 
London — seems  unfortunate.  Yet,  If  the  Pres- 
ident acts  Judiciously,  he  can  assure  our 
trading  partners  that  we  generally  wish  to 
continue  to  lower  barriers  to  free  trade;  and 


at  the  same  time,  he  can  reassure  domestic 
Interests  that  our  defenses  won't  be  aban- 
doned altogether. 


VICE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  ON 
ELECTORAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  President's  comprehen- 
sive election  reform  message  to  Congress 
today,  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
the  universal  voter  registration  bill 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  package. 
I  value  the  bipartisan  cosponsorship  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Conte's  and  Mr. 
Whalen's  names  on  the  bill.  I  fully  ex- 
pect there  would  have  been  more  cospon- 
sors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  had  time 
permitted  more  advance  consultation. 

Vice  President  Mondale  held  a  press 
conference  this  morning  to  highlight  the 
President's  message.  The  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader,  the  majority  whip,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Whalen,  and  I  participated 
in  the  press  conference  together  with 
several  of  our  colleagues  from  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Vice  President's  eloquent  open- 
ing statement  on  electoral  reform  is  sub- 
mitted herewith  for  the  Record  : 

Office  of  the  Vice  President  Press 

Release 

Washington,  D.C. — Vice  President  Walter 

F.   Mondale  announced  this  morning  that 

President  Carter  Is  sending  a  "comprehensive 

election  reform  message"  to  Congress. 

At  a  news  conference  here,  Mondale  Issued 
the  following  statement : 

"Today,  the  President  Is  sending  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  election  reform 
message.  This  message  includes  a  legislative 
proposal  for  universal  election  day  voter 
registration  for  federal  elections  with  steps 
to  encourage  adoption  of  the  same  system  In 
state  and  local  elections.  This  is  a  concept 
long  advocated  by  the  President.  The  mes- 
sage also  recommends  congressional  action 
on  a  number  of  other  important  reforms. 
Before  going  into  the  details  of  these  pro- 
posals, I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  few  min- 
utes to  discuss  our  broad  objectives  in  sub- 
mitting these  recommendations. 

"President  Carter  believes  that  there  is 
nothing  more  crucial  to  the  success  of  our 
democracy  than  the  broadest  possible  public 
participation  in  our  political  system.  The 
history  of  our  Republic  from  the  earliest 
days  has  been  the  removal  of  arbitrary  and 
unjustified  barriers  to  citizen  participation 
in  elections.  As  Americans,  we  reject  the  no- 
tion that  our  federal  leadership  should  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  privilege  or 
special  Influence.  We  believe  that  all  citi- 
zens, wherever  they  live,  whatever  their 
means,  should  be  able  to  exercise  an  equal 
voice  In  our  election  process. 

"Unfortunately,  the  array  of  confusing  and 
sometimes  burdensome  registration  require- 
ments now  prevents  many  citizens  from 
casting  their  ballots  on  election  day.  Some 
states  have  already  taken  the  lead  in  sim- 
plifying these  requirements  and  the  results. 
In  terms  of  increased  voter  turnout,  have 
been  dramatic.  We  believe  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  exercise  long-overdue  lead- 
ership by  providing  for  a  simplified  system 
for  election  day  registration  In  the  case  of 
elections  to  federal  office,  and  by  encouraging 
the  states  to  adopt  similar  systems  to  gov- 
ern state  and  local  elections. 


'Xeglslatlon  Is  today  being  submitted  to 
achieve  this  important  objective.  This  legis- 
lation has  bipartisan  support.  It  was  de- 
veloped In  close  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

"On  behalf  of  the  President  and  myself,  I 
want  to  particularly  thank  Frank  Thompson 
and  Howard  Cannon,  who  wlU  be  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  the  universal  registration 
bill,  and  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and  Alan 
Cranston  for  their  splendid  cooperation  v?lth 
us  In  developing  this  proposal.  Their  advice 
and  support  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  others 
here  have  been  Invaluable. 

"Let  me  explain  briefly  what  this  meas- 
ure would  do.  The  bill  would  require  state 
and  local  governments  to  permit  voters  to 
register  for  federal  elections  on  election  day 
at  the  polling  place.  It  would  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  cover  the  costs  of  federal 
election  day  registration  and  to  modernize 
the  administration  of  elections.  It  also  offers 
an  added  financial  Incentive  for  states  to 
adopt  election  day  registration  for  state 
and  local  elections.  It  would  provide  strong 
criminal  penalties  to  prevent  fraudulent  reg- 
istration and  voting  and  federal  power, 
through  the  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
to  seek  Injunctions  against  patterns  of  fraud 
and  other  violations  of  the  act.  State  and  lo- 
cal officials  would  continue  to  administer 
registration  and  elections  and  the  act  pro- 
vides as  much  flexibility  as  possible  to  take 
Into  account  the  many  differences  In  such 
practices  among  the  states. 

"Election  day  registration  has  already  been 
employed  In  a  number  of  states  and  the  re- 
sults have  typically  been  a  significant  In- 
crease in  voter  participation  with  no  increase 
In  voter  fraud.  I  might  point  out  that  Min- 
nesota, which  has  used  election-day  registra- 
tion since  1974,  had  a  turnout  in  this  last 
election  of  nearly  72% — the  highest  in  the 
nation.  Over  450,000  Minnesota  citizens  were 
registered  on  election  day  In  1976,  yet  not  a 
single  charge  of  fraud  was  filed. 

"In  addition,  the  President  Is  recommend- 
ing In  today's  message  that  the  Congress 
adopt  a  number  of  other  important  reforms. 
Specifically,  he  Is  urging  that  the  Congress 
take  action  toward  the  following  goals: 

"Adoption  of  a  system  of  public  financing 
for  congressional  campaigns; 

"Revision  of  the  Presidential  public  cam- 
paign financing  system  to  simply  that  sys- 
tem and  to  encourage  greater  grass  roots 
participation  in  Presidential  campaigns; 

"Approval  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President;  and 

"Liberalization  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  permit 
federal  civil  servants  with  proper  safeguards 
to  exercise  more  fully  the  political  rights  of 
citizens  In  our  democracy. 

"Adoption  of  these  recommendations 
would  help  to  curb  the  Influence  of  special 
interests  In  elections  to  federal  office.  At  the 
same  time.  It  would  help  to  Increase  the 
influence  of  the  people  by  making  It  easier 
for  all  Americans  to  vote,  and  In  the  case 
of  Presidential  elections,  by  assuring  that 
those  votes  are  counted  equally. 

"Standing  as  we  are  today,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  America's  third  century,  there  is  no 
more  important  task  for  us  as  a  nation  than 
to  continue  the  momentum  toward  a  society 
in  which  all  citizens  participate  as  freely, 
as  fully,  and  as  equally  as  possible  In  our 
democracy." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL TREATY  TO  CONSERVE  NORTH- 
ERN  HEMISPHERE    PINNIPEDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) ,  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  both  raised 
significant  issues  through  litigation  and 
study,  and  the  courts  have  eliminated  or 
narrowed  some  exemptions.  Private 
groups  have  also  raised  serious  questions 
of  the  effect  of  these  exemptions. 

This  initial  hearing  will  examine  the 
broad  range  of  exempt  industries,  and 
provide  the  groundwork  for  possible  fur- 
ther hearings  into  specific  exemptions. 

The  witnesses  will  be  representatives 
from  the  Bureau  of  Competition  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 


A  LONG-TERM  AID  TO  THE  NA- 
TION'S ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING: 
THE  INVESTMENT  POLICY  ACT  OF 
1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  more  essential  element  to  this 
Nation's  economic  well-being  than  its  in- 
vestment posture.  The  surest  indicator  of 
a  strong  economy  is  the  confidence  in- 
vestors show  in  it  by  participating  in  the 
growth  of  capital.  It  is  without  doubt 
that  our  future  ability  to  compete  in  in- 
ternational markets  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  actions  taken  now.  This  is 
why  I  am  today  most  enthusiastically  in- 
troducing the  Investment  Policy  Act  of 
1977. 

This  act  makes  it  a  national  policy  that 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments,  use 
all  practical  means  consistent  with  other 
considerations  of  national  policy  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  incentives  to  assure  maxi- 
mimi  investment  in  private  enterprise  in 
order  to  increase  the  production  of  goods, 
the  providing  of  services,  the  employ- 
ment of  workers,  the  opportimity  for 
profit  and  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The  Federal  Government  is  called 
upon  to  use  all  practicable  means  to  im- 
prove and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  pro- 
grams and  policies  to:  First,  optimize  the 
return  from  allocation  of  resources  to 
education  and  training;  Second,  provide 
an  environment  in  which  each  citizen 
has  the  opportunity  to  achieve  his  or  her 
full  economic  potential;  Third,  assure  for 
the  United  States'  private  enterprise  ef- 
fective competitive  access  to  world  and 
domestic  markets;  fourth,  encourage  the 
effective  use  of  advancing  technology 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  a 
health  environment;  fifth,  enjoy  quality 
goods  and  services  produced  and  provid- 
ed at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers  and 
at  profitable  price  levels  resulting  from 
higher  productivity;  and  sixth;  create 
an  economic  environment  in  which  there 
will  be  incentives  to  invest  sufficiently  in 
necessary  plant,  equipment  and  working 
capital. 

The  Investment  Policy  Act  of  1977  will 
also  require  the  President  to  include  in 
his  Annual  Economic  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress an  investment  policy  report  which 
shall  include  information  on:  First,  levels 


of  investment  capital  available,  required, 
and  applied;  second,  current  and  fore- 
seeable trends  in  the  levels  of  investment 
capital;  third,  reviews  of  the  economic 
programs  of  the  Government,  and  re- 
views of  other  economic  conditions  af- 
fecting capital  investment  in  the  United 
States;  and  fourth,  programs  for  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  declared. 

The  act  also  specifies  that  the  invest- 
ment policy  report  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate.  Finally,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  will  be  required  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  economic  developments  and  to 
appraise  programs  relating  to  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  study  the  language 
of  this  bill,  and  to  support  its  very 
worthwhile  aims. 


VETERANS'    ADMINISTRAHON 
JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  open  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  judicial  review 
of  adjudicated  decisions  and  to  give  vet- 
erans full  access  to  counseling  proceed- 
ings before  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  legislation,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Judicial  Review  Act  of  1977, 
will  correct  some  of  the  peculiarities 
that  make  the  VA  exempt  from  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  apply  to  all  agen- 
cies under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.  Veterans  with  disability  and 
pension  eligibility  claims  bring  most 
cases  before  the  VA  appeals  board.  This 
three-member  internal  board  hands 
down  the  final  decision  on  claims.  There 
is  no  other  recourse — no  outside  review 
by  our  Federal  courts. 

This  bill  would  open  the  final  deci- 
sions of  the  appeals  board  to  judicial 
review,  the  same  as  for  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  this  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  $10  attorney  fee  limitation  on 
cases  brought  before  the  VA  appeals 
board. 

The  fee  limitation,  enacted  after  the 
Civil  War  to  protect  veterans,  has  out- 
lived its  original  purpose.  In  this  day 
and  age,  a  $10  limitation  on  attorneys' 
fees  virtually  prohibits  any  veteran  from 
obtaining  legal  counsel — a  right  guar- 
anteed In  the  fifth  amendment. 

I  am  sure  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  familiar  with  veterans  who  have  been 
denied  their  disability,  pension,  or  ed- 
ucation benefits  by  the  VA  despite  what 
appears  to  be  a  perfectly  good  case.  I 
am  hopeful  this  legislation  will  correct 
inconsistencies  and  add  uniformity  to 
VA  decisions. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jona- 
than Bingham,  has  introduced  Identical 
legislation,  H.R.  200.  Together  we  hope 
to  correct  the  inequities  of  the  VA  ap- 
peals process. 
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SITUS    PICKETING    LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
H.R.  4969,  which  is  similar  to  the  situs 
picketing  legislation  approved  by  the 
last  Congress,  but  with  some  additional 
provisions.  Tomorrow,  I  will  be  offering 
amendments,  along  with  my  colleagues, 
Congressmen  Ashbrook  and  Erlenborn, 
to  make  the  committee-reported  bill, 
H.R.  4250,  conform  to  my  bill.  H.R.  4969. 

If  these  amendments  are  adopted,  the 
bill  would  then  be  similar  to  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  last  Congress  with  the  ad- 
dition of  three  amendnients  related  to 
"fast  track"  construction,  prevailing 
wage  and  definition  of  site.  These  amend- 
ments are  referred  to  in  the  following 
comments  as  amendments  Nos.  2,  5.  and 
7.  After  my  discussions  with  both  labor 
and  management  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. I  believe  that  these  amendments 
should  be  adopted. 

Amendment  No.  4  is  not  part  of  my 
substitute.  H.R.  4969,  as  it  deals  with  in- 
formation received  after  the  bill  was 
drafted.  While  H.R.  4250  grants  broad 
rights  to  engage  in  secondary  boycott  ac- 
tivities, it  purports  to  restrict  that  right 
where  the  activity  is  directed  against 
someone  who  is  on  the  site  to  install  or 
service  his  employer's  product.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  bill  does  not  extend  that 
same  protection  to  persons  who  regularly 
install  products  manufactured  by  persons 
other  than  their  employer's.  My  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  protection  to 
cover  this  latter  situation. 

Congressman  Ashbrook  will  offer  his 
amendment  clarifying  that  employees 
primarily  engaged  in  the  construction 
industry  are  the  ones  subject  to  common 
situs  picketing  and  Congressman  Erlen- 
born will  offer  amendment  on  residen- 
tial construction  to  make  the  bill  con- 
form to  the  bill  which  the  President 
vetoed  last  year. 

My  amendments  and  explanations  of 
each  of  them  follow: 

Amendment  No.  1  to  H.R.  4250,  as  Reported 

Page  20,  line  25.  strike  out  "this  subsection 
(b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  (4)". 

EXPLANATION 

The  experience  of  the  construction  Indus- 
try, together  with  the  legislative  history  of 
Section  8(b)  (4)  (B) .  formerly  8(b)  (4)  (A) . 
has  persuaded  me  that  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors on  a  construction  site,  notwith- 
standing their  being  separata  legal  entitles, 
are  In  fact  "Interrelated"  for  purpo"?es  of 
achieving  a  common  objective  and  necessarily 
have  to  Integrate  their  work  to  achieve  their 
goal.  Therefore,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  view, 
which  was  a  major  premise  of  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  decision,  that  the  several 
employers  engaged  In  a  single  construction 
project  are  wholly  unconcerned  and  neutral 
with  respect  to  one  another.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  4250  Is  to  overrule  Denver  so 
that  building  trades  may  enjoy  a  right  now 
held  by  Industrial  workers — the  right  to 
picket  where  their  employers  work  is  re- 
lated to  the  work  of  similarly  situated  em- 
ployers who  are  In  fact  concerned  with  the 
labor  dispute  of  their  employer.  As  drafted, 
however.   H.R.  4260   Is  seriously  flawed,   for 


In  Its  effort  to  create  equality  between  craft 
and  industrial  workers  it  entirely  exempts  the 
craft  unions  from  the  proscriptions  of  sub- 
section (b).  which  sets  forth  those  specific 
unfair  labor  practices  In  which  a  union  can- 
not engage.  In  other  words,  craft  unions  will 
be  licensed  to  engage  In  conduct  which  the 
industrial  unions  cannot  now  exercise.  Tor 
example,  craft  unions,  unlike  Industrial 
unions,  could  strike  or  picket  In  a  manner 
now  considered  unlawful  (e.g.,  through  vio- 
lence and  threats  of  bodily  harm)  and  for 
objectives  now  declared  unlawful,  such  as 
(a)  to  require  the  primary  employer  to  select 
or  fire  certain  supervisory  personnel,  (b) 
to  support  a  "take-it-or-leave-lt"  bargain- 
ing position,  (c)  to  support  non-mandatory 
bargaining  demands.  The  bill  creates  this 
anomaly  by  using  the  phrase  "nothing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  (b),"  rather  the 
more  narrow  and  appropriate  phrase  "noth- 
ing contained  in  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
(4)." 

My  amendment  would  rectify  this  prob- 
lem by  substituting  "clause  (B)  for  this 
paragraph  (4)"  for  "subsection  (b)"  pres- 
ently In  the  bill  at  page  20,  line  26.  This 
change  would  provide  the  requisite  change 
in  the  existing  law  so  as  to  authorize  picket- 
ing by  building  trades  at  common  sites  where 
the  di&pute  arises  out  of  wages,  hours,  and 
other  working  conditions  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  entire  construction  activity  at 
the  site.  Yet,  the  legislation  as  quallfled  by 
my  amendment  would  still  preserve  the 
needed  restraints  against  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices that  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  outlaw  in 
Section    (b)    of  the   NLRA. 

Amendment  No.  2  to  H.R.  4250,  as  Reported 
Page  21,  line  6,  strike  out  "a"  and  every- 
thing that  follows  down  through  "subcon- 
tractors" on  line  10.  and  in  lieu  thereof  In- 
sert: "any  of  several  employees  who  are 
primarily  engaged  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry on  the  Job  site  with  whom  the  Indi- 
vidual's employer  lias  a  direct  contractual 
relationship  either  as  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor or  with  whom  the  Individual's  em- 
ployer has  a  common  contractor  primarily 
engaged  In  the  construction  Industry". 

EXPLANATION 

The  Intent  of  common  situs  picketing  has 
been  to  give  equal  treatment  to  craft  and 
Industrial  workers.  This  amendment  ad- 
dresses this  goal  of  the  legislation,  allows  the 
building  trades  to  picket  where  their  em- 
ployer's work  Is  related  to  the  work  of  like 
employers  who  are  not  wholly  unconcerned 
with  the  labor  dispute  of  their  employer. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  was  ex- 
plained by  witnesses  from  the  3M  Company 
at  hearings  on  H.R.  4250.  Those  witnesses 
explained  that  industrial  employers,  who  are 
considered  only  users  of  construction,  or 
buyers  of  construction  services,  engage  In 
"fast-track"  methods  of  expansion  or  con- 
struction. That  method  involves  the  design 
and  planning  In  stages,  allowing  construc- 
tion during  one  phase  while  another  phase 
was  being  planned.  Consequently,  the  con- 
tractors of  one  phase  could  not  be  consid- 
ered Interrelated  or  contractors  of  subcon- 
tractors with  those  engaged  in  a  different 
phase.  Nor  would  general  contractors  work- 
ing on  different  projects  within  the  buyer's 
facilities  be  considered  one  for  purpose  of 
common  site  picketing.  The  amendment  of- 
fers protections  from  situs  picketing  where 
"fast-tracking  "  methods  of  construction  are 
being  performed.  "Past-tracking",  Inciden- 
tally, is  followed  In  about  50  percent  of  in- 
dustrial construction  today. 

In  studying  the  legislative  history  of  Sec- 
tion 8(b)(4)(B).  formerly  8(b)(4)(A).  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  a  construction  site  may  be 


separate  legal  entitles,  but  that  they  are 
"Interrelated"  for  purposes  of  achieving  a 
common  objective  and  necessarily  have  to 
work  In  close  correlation  and  cooperation  to 
reach  their  goal.  Therefore,  it  appears  that 
In  most  situations  the  several  employers  en- 
gaged in  a  single  construction  project  are  not 
wholly  unconcerned  and  are  not  really  neu- 
tral with  respect  to  one  another.  Where  it 
can  be  shown,  as  in  the  "fast-tracking" 
method,  that  they  are  separate,  then  the 
realities  of  the  situation  should  allow  them 
to  escape  the  common  situs  picketing. 


Amendment  No.  3  to  HJl.  4250,  as 
Reported 

Page  22,  line  11,  following  "authorize"  In- 
sert "striking,". 

Page  22,  line  13.  after  "person"  insert 
"where  an  object  thereof  Is". 

EXPL.ANATION 

H.R.  4250  attempts  to  limit  the  scope  of 
permissible  secondary  activity  where  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  remove  or  exclude  Individuals  from 
the  site  on  the  grounds  of  sex.  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  non-union  member- 
ship, and  to  engage  in  certain  forms  of  orga- 
nizational or  recognltlonal  activity  now  pro- 
scribed by  subsections  8(b)(4)(D)  and  (b) 
(7).  The  problem  with  the  bill  Is  that  while 
It  prohibits  picketing  and  threats  thereof,  It 
does  not  restrict  an  equally  potent  form  of 
concerted  activity — the  strike.  My  amend- 
ment corrects  this  by  adding  "striking"  to 
the  list  of  proscribed  conduct. 

A  further  problem  with  H.R.  4250  In  this 
context  Is  that  it  fails  to  recognize  that  con- 
certed activities  may  be  carried  out  for  sev- 
eral purposes — one  of  which  may  be  lawful, 
another  of  which  may  be  unlawful.  My 
amendment  makes  clear  that  such  concerted 
activities  may  not  be  carried  out  if  one  of  its 
objects  Is  unlawful  as  defined  by  the  three 
subsequent  clauses,  even  if  the  union  can 
Identify  an  arguably  lawful  object  of  the 
activity. 

Amendment  No.  4  to  H.R.  4250,  as 

Reported 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  words  "produced 

by  that  person"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

words  "regularly  Installed  or  serviced  by  that 

person". 

EXPLANATION 

The  third  clause  of  H  R.  4250's  second  pro- 
viso insulates  from  secondary  boycott  activ- 
ity those  employees  of  an  emploj^r  who  is  at 
a  construction  site  but  not  engaged  primarily 
in  the  construction  Industry.  The  clause  con- 
templates that  such  employees  are  repre- 
sented by  a  labor  organization,  are  present  at 
the  site  for  the  purpose  of  Installing  or  serv- 
icing the  product  produced  by  the  employer. 
The  problem  with  this  clause  Is  that  it  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  servicing  of  products 
Is  often  not  done  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product.  For  example.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  the  manufacturers  of  climate  control 
equipment  to  contract  for  the  servicing  of 
equipment  manufactured  by  a  competitor. 
My  amendment  will  bring  this  latter  class  of 
persons  within  the  insulating  provisions  of 
the  second  proviso's  third  clause. 


Amendment  No.  6  to  H.R.  4260,  as  Reported 
Page  23,  line  16,  strike  out  "whether"  and 
everything  that  follows  down  through 
"site."  on  page  24,  line  3,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
Insert  the  following:  "whether  any  of  several 
employers  are  primarily  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction Industry,  ownership  or  control  of 
the  construction  site  shall  not  be  a  factor  to 
be  considered,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  provisos,  the  term  'site'  means  one 
physically  contiguous  location  at  wliich  the 
employers  involved  are  engaged  in  interre- 
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lated  construction,   alteratlt)n 
repair  towards  a  common 
physical  proximity  to  each 

EXPLANATI0^ 


painting,  or 
bjectlve  and  In 
other.". 


atten 


Si  irely  i 


Despite    the    close 
sponsors   have   given    attembtlng 
the  parameters  of  the  concerted 
construction  site  sanctioned 
Is  Indeed  a  little  Ironic  tha 
not  define  what  a  "site"  Is. 
nltlon  is  needed  if  the  legislation 
be  applied  beyond  its  intend  <i 
tloning  concerted  activity  uiider 
stances  of  Denver  Building 
where  the  work  of  the  various 
aimed  toward  a  common  ob 
physical  proximity  to  each 
tlguoiis   location.   My 
that  for  purposes  of  this  1 
means  location  at  which 
are  engaged  in  interrelated 
teration.  painting,  or  repair 
mon  objective  and  in  "one 
tlguous  physical  proximity 

Without  such  a  definition, 
to  grapple  with  application 
tion  to  a  variety  of  unique 
what  is  the  "site"  in  a  large 
where  construction  proceed  i 
belialf  of  the  various  tenan 
"site"  where  an  entrepreneijr 
tory  on  one  side  of  a  hlghwa 
lot  on  the  other,  with  bids 
contractors? 


which    the 
to    define 
activity  at  a 
under  the  bUl,  it 
H.R.  4250  does 
such  a  dea- 
ls not  to 
scope  of  sanc- 
the  clrcum- 
Trades,  namely, 
employers  is 
ectlve  and  is  in 
jther  at  a  con- 
provides 
glslation  "site" 
Involved 
<  onstructlon,  al- 
t»wards  a  com- 
physlcally  con- 
to  each  other." 
courts  will  have 
of  this  legisla- 
circumstances : 
Industrial  park 
separately  on 
s?  What  is  the 
builds  a  fac- 
and  a  parking 
to  two  generaJ 


amen  dment 


em  ployers 


Amendment  No.  8  to  H.R.  42  iO 


Page  22.  line  20,  Insert 
"(b):"    the    foUowlng:    "Pri 
That  nothing  in  the  above 
construed  to  authorize  any 
threatening  to  picket,  or 
eted  any  person,  other  than 
the  employees  involved  in  the 
an  object  thereof  is  to  requln 
pay  wage  rates  exceeding  the 
rate  for  work  of  a  similar 
Ity,    as    determined    by    th< 
Labor:". 


Amendment  No.  7  to  H.R 
Page  22,  line  20,  Insert 
"(b):"    the    following:     '. 
That  If  a  labor  organization 
eting  a  construction  site  for 
scribed  in  paragraph  (7)  of 
there  must  be  filed  a  petltior 
tion  (c)   of  section  9  within 
commencement  of  such 
charge  is  filed  under  subsectfcn 

tion  10,  the  Board  shall „. 

and  certify  the  results  there<  f 
teen  calendar  days  from  the 
the  petition  or  the  charge : ". 


explanation 


I  wit  1 


This  amendment  was 
mon  situs  legislation  of  the 
Senator    Hathaway.    That 
adopted  by  the  Conference 
explanation : 

"It  is  the  understanding 
the  conferees  that  within  the 
day  period  prescribed  by 
Board  will  follow  insofar  as 
ent  procedure  for  expedited 
the  first  proviso  to  section  8 
conferees  emphasize  that  in 
regional  director,  within  the 
must  investigate  any  charge 
for  an  object  described  in  sec 
taking  place  and  must,  within 
a  finding,  based  upon  a  prepoi 
evidence,  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  violation  as  charged.  In  all 
this  process  of  Investigation, 
tion  and  certification    (wher^ 
must  take  place  within  14  daj  >, 
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The  amendment  I  offer  is  changed  slightly 
in  that  where  recognltlonal  or  organizational 
picketing  is  occiurlng,  the  union  must  file  a 
petition  within  5  days  from  the  start  of  such 
picketing.  If  the  employer  files  a  charge,  or 
where  a  petition  is  filed,  then  an  election 
must  be  conducted  within  14  days.  This  lim- 
its the  time  for  recognltlonal  and  organiza- 
tional picketing,  to  a  total  time  of  no  more 
than  19  days. 

One  of  the  complaints  of  the  construction 
imions  is  that  they  cannot  get  elections.  This 
provision  provides  for  expedited  elections  in 
the  construction  industry.  It  also  protects 
the  industry  from  lengthy  recognltlonal 
disputes. 

At  hearings  on  this  legislation,  it  was 
strongly  argued  that  the  Denver  decision  has 
enabled  contractors  to  contract  for  labor  un- 
der a  depressed  wage  scaJe.  This  is  because 
contractors  have  been  able  to  retain  cheaper, 
nonunion  labor  in  many  Instances,  without 
fear  of  significant  economic  reprisals  from 
labor  unions.  As  presently  drafted,  the  bill 
appears  to  Ignore  this  Justification  for  over- 
ruling Denver.  My  amendment  would  permit 
common  situs  activity  where  the  objective 
is  to  protest  the  payment  of  wages  that  are 
below  the  prevailing  wage  rate.  (That  pre- 
vailing rate  is,  of  course,  ascertainable  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  his  existing  author- 
ity.) However,  where  a  union  seeks  to  obtain 
wages  that  are  above  the  prevailing  rate,  then 
it  remains  subject  to  the  restraints  of  Sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)  (B)  heretofore  imposed  on  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  Furthermore,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  prohibit  the  union  from  pick- 
eting for  reasons  other  than  prevailing  wages, 
such  as  safety,  etc. 


amendment   no.    a    to    H.R.    4250,   AS   REPORTED 

Page  24,  beginning  on  the  line  immediately 
foUowlng  line  3,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  where  a  Federal  or 
State  law  requires  separate  bids  and  direct 
awards  to  employers  for  construction,  the 
various  contractors  awarded  contracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  applicable  Federal  or 
State  laws  shall  not  for  the  purposes  of  the 
third  proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  be  considered 
In  the  relationship  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors with  each  other  or  with  the  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  authority  awarding  such 
contracte  at  the  common  site  of  the  con- 
struction." 

Page  24,  line  4,  strike  out  "(b) "  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  insert  "(c)". 

EXPLANATION 

The  basic  Justification  of  concerted  ac- 
tivity common  situs  of  construction  is  that 
the  work  is  essentledly  an  Interrelated  en- 
deavor among  various  separate  legal  entities 
(contractors  and  subcontractors)  aimed  to- 
ward a  common  goal.  The  relationship  among 
the  various  entities  is  often  a  voluntary  one 
In  which  the  members  are  not  neutral  by- 
standers. The  bill,  however,  recognizes  that 
m  public  construction  the  various  contractors 
find  themselves  working  slde-by-slde  not 
necessarily  by  voluntary  choice,  but  by  vir- 
tue of  being  awarded  separate  contracts  un- 
der applicable  bidding  laws.  In  such  cases, 
the  Denver  decision  still  governs,  but  only 
where  the  contracts  are  awarded  under  State 
laws.  No  consideration  is  given  to  contracts 
awarded  under  Federal  law,  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive of  a  principled  reason  for  discriminat- 
ing against  Federal  contracts.  My  amendment 
would  remove  this  disparity  by  treating  Fed- 
erally awarded  contracts  similarly  to  State 
contracts. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  9  TO  H.R.  4260,  AS  REPORTED 

Page  26,  line  6,  strike  out  "."  Immediately 
before  the  period  Insert  the  following: 
",  except  that  with  respect  to  construction 
work  which  was  contracted  for  or  on  which 
work  had  actiially  started  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  two  years  after  such  ef- 
fective date". 

EXPLANATION 

HJi.  4260  presently  provides  a  OO-day  effec- 
tive date,  after  which  all  construction  In 
this  covmtry  will  be  subject  to  common  situs 
picketing  permitted  under  this  bill.  No  al- 
lowance  or  exception  is  made  for  construc- 
tion that  was  contracted  for  or  in  progress 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  bill.  My 
amendment  proposes  to  exempt,  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  construction  that 
was  either  contracted  for  and  actually  began 
prior  to  enactment. 

Such  an  exclusion  is  called  for  on  the 
basis  of  simple  justice  and  fairness. 

The  testimony  brought  out  that  much  of 
construction  work  is  not  now  done  by  union 
labor.  Indeed,  this  fact  is  one  of  the  factors 
prompting  organized  labor  to  press  this  legis- 
lation; the  leadership  candidly  admits  their 
hopes  that  this  bUl  wUl  facUltate  their  ef- 
forts to  organize  in  greater  numbers  and  to 
captxire  a  greater  share  of  the  construction 
work.  The  testimony  further  established 
the  reason  why  non-union  labor  has  such  a 
great  share  of  the  work  that  it  is  much  more 
competitively  priced  than  union  labor.  It  Is 
thus  evident  that  in  many  existing  construc- 
tion contracts  the  industry  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  economically  priced 
labor  and  has  computed  Its  total  costs,  esti- 
mated its  profits,  and  submitted  bids  based 
upon  these  prevailing  labor  costs.  Contracts 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  expectation 
that  the  variables  which  enter  into  fixing 
these  costs  would  not  change  so  as  to  en- 
courage an  exaggerated  use  in  these  costs 
over  the  period  of  the  construction.  One  of 
these  variables,  of  course,  is  the  ability  of  the 
industry  to  withstand  the  economic  pressures 
of  the  craft  unions  to  organize  and  to 
achieve  more  favorable  wages. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  H.R.  4250 
wroughts  a  readjustment  of  the  relative  eco- 
nomic strengths  of  unions  and  management 
in  the  construction  Industry.  Unions  may 
now  resort  to  a  more  patent  form  of  eco- 
nomic pressure— to  the  extent  of  closing 
down  an  entire  site— In  an  effort  to  achieve 
more  favorable  terms  of  pay  and  benefits. 
Correspondingly,  Industry  is  not  in  as  strong 
a  position  as  before  to  withstand  such  eco- 
nomic pressures.  Consequently,  the  likeli- 
hood realistically  arises  that  during  the  term 
of  many  existing  construction  contracts  the 
Industry,  through  the  "free  play  of  economic 
forces,"  will  be  required  to  accept  union  de- 
mands, e.g.,  higher  wages,  that  would  directly 
inflate  the  costs  of  a  construction  job. 

The  problem  here  is  not  whether  the  union 
demands  are  by  themselves  justified  nor 
should  my  position  be  construed  as  a  criti- 
cism of  a  union's  efforts  to  achieve  better 
benefits.  Rather,  my  central  concern  here  is 
with  the  basic  unfairness  of  frustrating  the 
expectations  and  intentions  of  the  parties  to 
construction  contracts.  This  concern  has 
been  of  central  Importance  to  the  law  of 
private  contracts  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  equally  so  in  the  area  of  labor  relations. 
For  it  is  fundamental  to  our  National  labor 
policy  that  terms  of  employment  and  griev- 
ances should  be  adjusted  voluntarily  and 
within  the  private  sector  through  the  nego- 
tiation and  administration  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements.  Surely,  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  works  best  where  it  Is 
not  built  on  shifting  sands.  Likewise,  con- 
struction agreements  should  not  be  under- 
mined. 
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My  amendment  seeks  to  protect  the  Integ- 
rity of  existing  construction  agreements.  It 
Is  noted,  however,  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
exempt  existing  construction  entirely  from 
this  legislation.  Such  construction  will  be- 
come subject  to  the  act  two  years  after 
enactment.  This  provision  reflects  a  balanc- 
ing of  competing  Interests — the  Interest  of 
not  frustrating  the  expectations  of  the 
parties  and  the  interest  in  Implementing  this 
legislation.  Parties  cannot  expect  to  be  en- 
tirely free  of  changes  in  the  law  that  will 
affect  their  relationship.  It  is  my  belief  that 
despite  the  disappointment  the  parties  to 
a  construction  agreement  may  experience  In 
the  short  run,  the  two  year  lead  time  will 
give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  adjust  their 
agreements  in  anticipation  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act. 


"A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  INCOME 

MAINTENANCE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  this 
morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  testify- 
ing at  regional  hearings  on  Welfare  Re- 
form sponsored  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  New  York  City.  The  regional 
hearings  are  part  of  the  administration's 
effort  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  comprehensive  welfare 
reform.  I  applaud  those  efforts. 

Similar  hearings  were  held  on 
March  10,  1977,  by  HEW  Secretary  Cali- 
fano  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  that  time 
I  testified  as  chairman  of  the  Welfare 
Reform  Task  Force  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Economic  Advancement  Coali- 
tion on  the  impact  of  welfare  reform  on 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  regions. 

This  morning  I  testified  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  on  my  own  welfare  reform 
proposal,  H.R.  952.  I  introduced  the 
Minimum  Income  Maintenance  Act  on 
January  4, 1977,  to  offer  solutions  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  major  deficiencies  in 
the  current  welfare  systems.  I  believe 
this  proposal  can  serve  as  an  important 
vehicle  for  much  needed  discussion  of 
welfare  reform  in  the  Congress.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  enclosing 
my  prepared  remarks  delivered  this 
morning. 

Testimony  op  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch 
ON  HJl.  962,  the  MiNiMtru  Income  Main- 
tenance Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the 
Issue  of  welfare  reform.  I  want  to  commend 
the  new  administration  not  only  for  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  problems  of  welfare 
reform,  but  on  bringing  the  discussion  of 
this  Issue  to  the  people  In  the  states  and 
localities  who  have  grappled  with  these  pro- 
grams for  so  long.  These  hearings  are  an 
Important  step  In  bringing  our  collective 
wisdom  to  bear  on  constructing  effective 
remedies  to  the  inequities  and  Inefficiencies 
of  an  antiquated  and.  In  many  cases,  anti- 
human  welfare  system.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  on  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  not  only  the 
President,  but  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
citizenry  as  a  whole  recognize  the  grave 
consequences  of  our  nation  of  an  expensive 
and  unwieldy  welfare  program.  It  was  with 
these  consequences  in  mind  that  on  Janu- 
ary   4,    1977,    I    introduced    comprehensive 


welfare  reform  legislation  in  the  95th 
Congress.  My  legislation,  H.R.  952,  the 
Minimum  Income  Maintenance  Act,  would 
reform  ciu*rent  welfare  programs  and  con- 
solidate AFDC,  SSI  and  Food  Stamp  pro- 
grams Into  a  single  Federal  welfare  program 
which  is  both  equitable  and  efficient. 

One  of  the  basic  inequities  that  we  face 
with  respect  to  welfare,  is  that  today  an 
individual  can  receive  annually  on  the 
average  $2,859  In  New  York  City  and  $530 
In  Blloxl,  Mississippi.  My  proposal  addresses 
these  tremendous  disparities  In  benefit  levels 
by  establishing  a  single  national  welfare 
system  of  benefits.  H.R.  952  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  we  must  have  a  national  wel- 
fare program  with  those  eligible  receiving 
the  same  benefit  level  Irrespective  of  where 
they  live,  except  ifor  a  cost  of  living  differ- 
ential, so  that  there  would  be  no  Incentive 
to  move  from  one  state  to  another,  as  is 
currently  the  case. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  our  citizenry 
is  not  only  concerned  about  the  tremendous 
disparities  of  benefit  levels  in  the  current 
system,  but  is  legitimately  angered  by  the 
fact  that  families  on  welfare  sometimes  end 
up  with  more  income  than  those  who  are 
employed.  H.R.  952  would  Insxu-e  that  the 
millions  of  employed  Americans  who  work 
hard  Just  to  make  ends  meet  know  that  those 
who  are  not  working  would  receive  sub- 
stantially less. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  maxi- 
mum welfare  payment  be  50%  of  the  In- 
come level  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics considers  adequate  to  lead  a  modest 
life  (Lower  Level  Family  Budget).  That 
figure  in  New  York  City  is  $10,266  for  a 
family  of  four,  so  that  the  maximum  wel- 
fare payment  would  be  $5,133  including  all 
public  benefits,  with  the  exception  of 
medicaid. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  Minimum  Income  Maintenance  Act 
is  that  it  eliminates  a  huge  welfare  biureauc- 
racy.  The  inefficiency  In  the  administration 
of  welfare  programs  Is  indeed  an  outrage. 
President  Carter  has  estimated  that  there 
is  one  employee  for  every  six  recipients  of 
public  benefits.  Recent  calculations  Indi- 
cate that  13.3  cents  per  benefit  dollar  spent 
on  the  A.F.D.C.  program  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children)  is  consumed  by 
administrative  costs.  My  bill  would  eliminate 
much  of  this  waste. 

Some  of  the  other  key  provisions  of 
H.R.  952  are: 

1.  The  entire  welfare  payment  would  be 
paid  for  and  administered  by  the  Federal 
government. 

2.  AH  able-bodied  persons  would  have  to 
take  Jobs  when  offered,  excluding  the 
elderly,  disabled,  or  a  parent  responsible  for 
caring  for  pre-school  children. 

3.  Work  enabling  expenses,  such  as  day 
care  costs,  would  be  deducted  from  the  In- 
come level  so  as  to  avoid  penalizing  the 
recipient  for  Incurring  the  costs  of  pursuing 
galnfiU  employment. 

4.  The  Act  contains  a  two-year  "grand- 
father clause"  to  Insure  that  families  cur- 
rently receiving  AFDC,  SSI  and  food  stamps 
do  not  suffer  Immediate  losses  because  of 
the  transfer  to  a  national  welfare  program. 

5.  No  locality  participating  In  the  program 
would  be  permitted  to  add  on  any  benefit, 
and  If  It  does.  It  would  be  penalized  by  a 
loss  of  funding  In  other  federal  programs 
equal  to  the  amount  of  Its  attempted  sup- 
plementation of  welfare  benefits.  That  Is 
intended  to  protect  localities  from  the  poUtl- 
cal  pressures  which  have  caused  the  current 
disparities,  as  have  the  local  compassionate 
responses -which  would  not  be  carried  out 
responsibly  within  reasonable  fiscal  con- 
straints. 

6.  The  Inspector  General  of  HEW  would 


be  speclficaUy  empowered  to  prosecute  cases 
of  administrative  and  recipient  fraud. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program,  all  oi 
which  wotild  be  borne  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, wotUd  be  $38  billion  InltlaUy  ac- 
cording to  figures  provided  me  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  Information  Systems,  and 
$30  billion  once  the  2-year  "grandfather" 
clatise  expires.  This  contrasts  to  the  current 
total  cost  of  $21  billion  which  Includes  the 
federal,  state  and  local  government  shares 
of  AFDC,  SSI,  food  stamps  and  other  wel- 
fare aid.  The  reason  for  the  Increased  cost 
Is  that  many  current  state  benefit  levels 
would  have  to  be  substantially  Increased  be- 
cause they  are  currently  so  low,  while  the 
few  states  that  are  providing  unrealistically 
high  levels  of  benefits  would  be  required 
to  reduce  their  benefit  levels.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  currently  cities,  counties 
and  states  are  carrying  over  Vi  of  our  total 
national  welfare  costs  and  are  going  broke 
doing  that.  According  to  figures  provided  me 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the  . 
state  and  local  share  of  major  welfare  pro- 
grams in  1976  was  36%  with  the  share  of 
some  jurisdictions  running  as  high  as  New 
York's  48%  share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  two  most 
important  areas  of  legislative  concern  for 
the  Congress  and  President  in  1977  are  pro- 
viding Job  opportunities  for  those  who  want 
to  work  and  providing  for  those  who  are 
\mable  to  work  a  minimum  national  welfare 
benefit.  I  support  the  administration's  efforts 
to  put  our  nation  back  to  work  and  I  hope 
that  the  dialogue  generated  by  my  proposed 
legislation  and  regional  hearings  such  as 
this  can  lead  to  the  development  of  a  wel- 
fare policy  that  Is  both  fair  and  compas- 
sionate. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  record  a 
summary  of  H.R.  952,  the  Minimum  Income 
Maintenance  Act.  and  I  want  to  again  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
this  morning. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  MINIMUM  INCOMS 
MAINTENANCE  ACT    (MIMA) 

The  Minimum  Income  Maintenance  Act 
would  replace  the  AFDC.  SSI  and  Pood 
Stamp  programs  with  a  single  national  wel- 
fare system  of  benefits  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  federal  government  and 
for  which  all  qualified  residents  of  the  U.S. 
would  be  eligible.  The  legislation  would  re- 
gie .'alize  welfare  benefits  by  utUlzlng  the 
Bureari  of  Labor  Statistics'  (BLS)  "lower 
budget"  figure  for  both  SMSA  (Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area)  and  non- 
SMSA  areas.  In  determining  maintenance 
payments,  the  bill  would  establish  the  ap- 
plicable BLS  figure  as  the  eligibility  stand- 
ard and  50%  of  the  applicable  BLS  figtire  as 
the  maximum  Koch  payment.  The  Koch 
benefit  would  be  that  maximum  figure  re- 
duced by  \'2  of  all  Income  and  work  enabling 
expenses,  as  defined  by  the  Act. 

A  sample  of  current  BLS  lower  budget  fig- 
ures for  a  family  of  four  is  set  forth  below 
to  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  level  of  bene- 
fits would  be  in  the  different  regions  across 
the  country. 

New  York  City $10, 266 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 9,205 

Cleveland,   Ohio 9,489 

Detroit,  Mich ^  9,  501 

Atlanta,  Ga 8,924 

Baton  Rouge,  La 8,588 

Denver,  Colo 9,319 

San  Francisco,  Calif.— 10,509 

1  Maximum  payment  would  be  50  %  of  this 
figure. 

Note. — Currently,  BLS  provides  lower 
budget  figures  for  a  hypothetical  family  of 
four  and  for  a  retired  couple  In  40  of  the  276 
SMSAs.    The    BLS    hypothetical    family    of 
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four  consists  of  a  38  year  o 
ployed  full  time,  bis  non 
of   13  and  a  girl  of  8.  The 
would  have  BLS  develop 
for  varying  family  sizes  and 
SMSA  and  non-SMSA  areas. 

For  purposes  of  the  bill, 
as  Including  both  earned 
come  and  all  public  paymer^, 
erans'  benefits  and  social 
to   reduce  the   Inequities 
state  welfare  programs  w 
fits  by  some  government 
by  others.  The  Secretary  of 
termlne  which  In-klnd  and 
would   be   exempted  In 
Medicaid  Is  to  be  the  only 
explicitly  exempted  for  that 
enabling  expenses,  as  deflnec 
promulgated    by    the 
day-care  expenses)    would 
establishing  "income." 

The  definitions  and  form\|las 
low  Indicate  how  the  Koch 
computed: 


husband  em- 

wo^lng  wife,  a  boy 

Koch  program 

coifaparable  figures 

compositions  In 


Is  defined 
unearned  In- 
such  as  vet- 
In  order 
by  some 
reduce  bene- 
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com  putlng  Income. 
>ubllc  payment 
purpose.  Work 
by  regulations 
( Including 
deductible  in 


Secretary 


bi 


which  fol- 
b^nefit  would  be 


Eliftbility  standard— The  BLS  lower  budge : 
family  size  and  SMSA ,  or  comparable 

Maximum  payment— SO  percent  of  the 
budget  figure. 


figure  for  respective 
n-SMSA  figure, 
i  pplicable  BLS  lower 


Koch  benefit  =  maximum  payment  minus 
earned  and  un-  public 

Mmed  income      +       payments 


2 

Total  family  income  =  earned  and  uneariied  income-4-  public 
payments  +  Koch  benefit 


A  Significant  aspect  of  th< 
formula  Is  the  way  in  whlcl 
the  problem  of  work 
known  falling  of  our  current 
Under  the  Koch  bill,  benefits 
recipient's  Income  increases 
rate  of  50%  until  the  celling  Is 
program  benefits  are  tapered 
until  the  benefit  levels  have 
to  an  insignificant  amoimt 
the  cutoff.  By  doing  so,  the 
work   disincentives   created 
though   perhaps  lower,   cutof 
larly,  work  enabling  expenses 
care   costs  are   deducted   froi 
level  in  calculating  benefits 
penalizing  the  recipient  for 
the  unavoidable  costs  of 
employment. 

Mandatory  registration   at 
ment  offices  and  active  Job 
requisite    to    receiving 
Koch  bill.  The  elderly,  the 
mothers  with  pre-school 
exempt  from  that  requirement; 

Below  are  computations  w 
the  Koch  benefit  formula  wo. 
tlonal  work  incentive  scale.  ( 
expenses  are  not  considered 
this  chart.) 
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benefi  ^s 


Assume'  BLS  lower  budge  figure  of  {10,000 


Income 
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pay- 
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Family  U  defined  in  the  bill 
as  to  avoid  the  unfortunate 

which    resulted    from    the 

Childless  couples.  Intact  famille 
retired  couples,  dependent  chlltj-en 
parents  (as  they  contribute  to 
dependents)  are  defined  and 
program. 
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work  enabling 
—  expenses 


Quarterly  retrospective  accounting  and 
monthly  reporting  would  be  employed  in 
administering  the  program.  Though  states 
that  wish  to  participate  in  the  program  will 
be  specifically  prohibited  from  supplement- 
ing the  Koch  benefit,  emergency  needs  will  be 
covered  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  Assets  shall  be  Imputed  to  Income 
by  disregarding  the  first  $10,000  of  assets  and 
counting  each  additional  $10,000  of  assets 
as  $100  in  income. 

The  Minimum  Income  Maintenance  Act 
contains  a  "grandfather  clause"  to  Insure 
that  those  families  currently  receiving  PDC, 
SSI  and  Food  Stamps  do  not  suffer  immedi- 
ate losses  because  of  the  transfer  to  a  na- 
tional welfare  program.  Those  fanxilies  for 
whom  benefits  under  the  Koch  bill  would  be 
less  than  those  which  they  currently  receive 
from  the  programs  listed  above,  would  con- 
tinue receiving  their  current  level  of  payment 
for  two  years.  Anyone  who  files  an  applica- 
tion for  public  assistance  after  the  bill  Is 
enacted  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  level  of 
payment  Instired  by  the  bill's  "grandfather 
clause." 

The  Inspector  General  of  HEW  would  be 
specifically  empowered  to  Investigate  and, 
where  necessary,  prosecute  cases  of  both  ad- 
ministrative and  recipient  fraud.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Inspector  General  will  be  empowered 
to  audit  the  program  for  over  and  under 
payments. 


Koch  benefit 
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INSURING  A  mOH  MORALE  AND  A 
HEALTHY  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  is  central  to 
effective  government.  It  would  benefit 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee  and 
smooth  employer-employee  relations  in 
the  Federal  work  force.  My  legislation 
guarantees  career  Federal  workers  their 
grade  and  pay  if  their  position  is  down- 
graded; this  is  a  concept  known  as  "saved 
grade." 

Last  month  I  asked  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Commission,  on 
which  I'serve,  to  Include  this  measure  in 
its  report  to  the  Budget  Committee  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  on  March  9 
the  committee  approved  its  report  on  the 
1978  budget  resolution  and  included  my 
bill.  Thus,  the  committee  has  in  effect 
supported  my  request  that  this  bill  be 
considered  by  the  95th  Congress — has 
placed  the  bill  on  the  committee's  agenda 
for  1977— and  today  I  am  carrying  out 
the  commitment  I  made  by  introducing 
the  bill. 

Pears  are  running  rampant  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy. Agencies  are  Initiating  or  con- 
templating reorganizations.  Some  agen- 
cies are  facing  possible  elimination.  A 
new  classification  system— the  factor 
evaluation  system— is  being  implemented 
and  on  February  23  of  this  year  the  chief 
administrator  of  that  program  indicated 
to  me  personally  that  the  FES  "involves 
looking  at  all  jobs"  and  that  FES  could 
"expedite  downgradings."  Allegations  of 
grade  creep  and  a  bloated  bureaucracy 
surface  almost  daily  from  all  quarters. 
Job  reorganizations  and  reclassifications 
are  a  real  possibility,  whether  justified 
or  not. 


The  legislation  I  have  prepared  would 
allow  the  employee,  whose  job  is  down- 
graded, to  retain  his  or  her  grade  or  pay 
when  the  job  is  reclassified  at  a  lower 
level.  Importantly,  the  biU  covers  both 
general  schedule— white  collar— and 
wage  grade— blue  collar— personnel. 
Currently,  the  employee  whose  position 
is  downgraded  keeps  the  former,  higher 
salary  for  only  2  years;  after  2  years  the 
salary  drops  to  the  downgraded  level. 

Having  assurance  of  grade  and  salary 
retention  Is  fair  to  the  employee.  Such 
a  guarantee  prevents  what  I  think  is  an 
unwarranted   punitive    action— loss   of 
^tus  and  pay — when  the  employee  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  a  position  that  was 
incorrectly  classified  or  that  requires  re- 
classification after  the  employee  takes  a 
Job.  It  Is  not  the  employee's  fault,  for  ex- 
ample, that  computer  jobs  have  become 
overclassifled  since  the  1960 's  when  com- 
puter  specialists  were  scarce.  It  is  not  the 
employee's  fault  that  political  philoso- 
phies change,  requiring  more  auditors 
and  fewer  social  workers.  It  Is  not  fair  to 
make  the  employee  suffer  undue  personal 
hardship,  humiliation,  and  damage  to 
career  potential  because  times  change  or 
agencies  needs  and  goals  take  new  direc- 
tions. Nor  should  downgrading  be  a  tool 
to  demoralize  and  drive  out  individuals 
or  a  ruthless  ruse  to  disguise  budget  cut- 
ting. 

The  bill  Is  equally  Important  for  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  better  Ingredient 
for  good  government  than  a  high  morale, 
a  work  force  with  a  positive  attitude. 
Under  this  bill,  agencies  would  be  free 
to  reclassify  positions,  recognize  their 
mistakes,  and  modify  positions  to  fit  their 
changing  needs— without  alienating 
agency  personnel.  Reducing  grade,  sta- 
tus, and  pay  is  boimd  to  alienate  work- 
ers. Just  the  possibility  that  one's  position 
and  pay  can  suddenly  be  reclassified 
downward  through  no  fault  of  the  em- 
ployee can  Inevitably  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  suspicion. 

Thus,  guaranteeing  to  the  employee 
these  basic  jobs  rights  will  keep  our  con- 
tract with  the  employer  and  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  Government,  because  the 
employee  will  have  a  more  positive  out- 
look and  respect  for  Government. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MnrVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
meeting  on  legislative  matters  that  was 
off  of  Capitol  Hill,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  vote  yesterday  to  susoend 
the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  3712,  to  amend 
the  Library  Service  and  Construction 
Act.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes." 


CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL  OP 
CERTAIN  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
PROJECTS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  clarify  a  law 
first  enunciated  in  1884.  In  1909  the  Con- 
gress amended  this  law  by  permitting  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  to  main- 
tain and  repair  canal  navigation  proj- 
ects. However,  under  this  authority  the 
corps  has  gone  much  further  than  keep 
these  projects  "in  repair."  When  repair 
means  building  a  whole  new  set  of  locks 
2  miles  downstream  that  is  both  deeper 
and  longer  than  the  present  facility  and 
costs  $400  million,  as  in  the  case  of  locks 
and  dam  26,  then  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  reexamine  the  authority  it 
bestowed  on  the  corps  68  years  ago. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  debate 
the  merits  of  replacing  locks  and  dam  26. 
Rather,  my  bill  is  intended  to  prevent 
confusion,  delays,  and  litigation  over  fu- 
ture work  projects  by  prohibiting  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  repairing  projects  costing  more 
than  $4  million  without  obtaining  con- 
gressional approval.  In  my  view,  the  Con- 
gress should  specifically  authorize  sig- 
nificant repair  and  maintenance 
projects. 

I  feel  strongly  that  locks  and  dam  26 
is  unnecessary  and  environmentally 
unsound,  but  I  feel  more  strongly  that 
projects  costing  over  $4  million  deserve 
full  congressional  consideration.  This 
and  other  repair  projects  are  too  impor- 
tant to  be  considered  outside  the  context 
of  a  national  waterways  and  transpor- 
tation program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  bill  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  5347 
A  bill  to  require  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  each  canal  maintenance,  repair,  or 
reconstruction  project  costing  $4,000,000  or 
more  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  and 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  5.  1884  (33  U.S.C.  5) ,  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "not  other- 
wise appropriated:  Provided,"  the  foUowlng: 
'That  no  warrant  or  requisition  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  maintaining,  repairing,  or  recon- 
structing any  of  the  aforesaid  works  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any 
project  for  which  the  total  cost  to  the  United 
States  is  to  be  $4,000,000  or  more  unless  such 
project  has  been  specifically  authorized  by  a 
law  enacted  before  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  maintenance,  repair,  or  reconstruc- 
tion work  on  such  project:  Provided  further,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  project 
for  maintenance,  repair,  or  reconstruction  of 
any  canal  or  other  public  work  under  au- 
thority of  section  4  of  such  Act  of  July  5, 1884, 
on  which  maintenance,  repair,  or  reconstruc- 
tion work  Is  commenced  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Roll 
No.  85  was  taken  yesterday  on  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  rule  to  H.R.  4800, 
extending  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1974.  I  was  absent 
from  the  Chamber. 

Had  I  been  present  at  the  time  of  the 
vote  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON 
H.R.  4250 

<Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17,  1977,  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  4250, 
Mr.  Thompson,  propounded,  and  then 
answered  certain  questions  he  claimed 
had  been  raised  regarding  this  legis- 
lation. There  should  be  many  more  ques- 
tions raised.  They  should  all  be  an-" 
swered  properly.  Here  are  my  answers 
to  those  questions: 

QXTESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  H.R.  4250 

1.  Q.  Does  H.R.  4250  legalize  secondary  boy- 
cotts? 

A.  Not  only  does  H.R.  4250  legalize  sec- 
ondary boycotts,  it  also  legalizes  many  other 
unfair  labor  practices  for  construction  unions 
only.  Since  a  secondary  boycott  is  union  pres- 
sure to  force  one  employer  to  cease  doing 
business  with  another  employer,  legal  prece- 
dent makes  clear  that  picketing  all,  or  any 
neutral  employers  on  a  construction  site  for 
that  purpose  is  a  secondary  boycott.  HJl. 
4250  would  change  that  law.  To  constitute 
a  secondary  boycott,  striking  employees  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  "leave  the  scene"  [ 
of  a  dispute,  particularly  when  the  dispute' 
is  at  a  common  site. 

The  secondary  effects  of  HJl.  4250  arise 
in  several  situations.  By  a  total  shutdown  of 
the  jobslte,  union  pickets  hope  to  be  able  to 
infiuence  the  particular  subcontractor  with 
whom  they  have  a  dispute  by  applying  pres- 
sure to  general  contractors  and  other  sub- 
contractors on  the  site  through  a  total  stop- 
page of  all  work.  In  point  of  fact,  neither 
general  contractors  nor  other  subcontrac- 
tors are  likely  to  have  any  direct  control 
over  the  labor  relations  policies  of  the  em- 
ployer with  the  dispute.  Thus,  common  situs 
picketing  Is  clearly  a  secondary  boycott  situ- 
ation, and  could  arise  either  from  picketing 
against  employment  of  a  non-union  subcon- 
tractor on  the  job  or  from  a  labor  dispute 
with  union  subcontractors  on  the  job.  In 
both  cases.  In  the  words  of  Taft-Hartley,  "an 
object  thereof"  would  be  "forcing  or  requir- 
ing any  person  to  .  .  .  cease  doing  bvtslness 
with  any  other  person." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  construction 
unions  can  strike  and  picket  construction 
sites,  and  like  any  union  representing  em- 
ployees at  a  common  site,  must  limit  its  ac- 
tivities as  near  as  possible  to  the  dispute. 

2.  Q.  Suppose  a  contractor  brings  onto  a 
Job  a  subcontractor  whose  employees  are 
non-union  labor.  Would  H.R.  4250  permit 
the  building  trades  council  to  picket  the  Job 
as  unfair? 

A.  Yes.  Under  present  law,  picketing  to 
remove  a  non-union  subcontractor  is  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  whether  In  Industrial  or 
construction  site  picketing.  This  Is  an  un- 
lawful "objective"  under  present  law.  How- 
ever, H.R.  4250  allows  such  picketing,  and 
extends  it  to  all  employers  at  the  site,  not 
Just  for  a  Judicially  protected  purpose  of 
preserving  "area  standards",  but  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  removing  that  non-union 
subcontractor. 


With  the  context  of  the  rights  and  duties 
vmder  the  NLRA,  it  seems  that  unless  the 
selection  of  a  subcontractor  Is  related  to  the 
contractor's  collective  bargaining  commit- 
ments, any  Interference  with  that  selection 
by  organized  labor  is  necessarily  outside  of 
its  legitimate  interests  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Notice  that  the  original  in- 
tent of  "equal  treatment"  legislation  was  to 
allow  a  construction  union  to  "picket"  a 
whole  site.  That  intent  has  been  expanded 
to  now  include  picketing  for  unlawful  ob- 
jects as  well. 

3.  Q.  Would  enactment  of  H.R.  4250  give 
workers  in  the  construction  Industry  "spe- 
cial treatment"? 

A.  Yes.  H.R.  4250  literally  repeals  all  the 
provision  of  the  NLRA  regarding  unfair 
labor  practices  as  they  apply  to  picketing 
and  strikes  at  construction  sites,  in  addition 
to  their  newly  recognized  right  to  enmesh 
Innocent  neutrals  In  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  neutral  has  no  control.  No  other 
labor  organizations  have  the  right  to  picket 
other  than  the  employer  with  whom  they 
have  a  dispute,  except  In  an  "ally"  situation. 
Construction  unions  can  now  picket  at  a 
common  site,  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the 
law,  the  same  as  industrial  imions  can  now 
picket  at  the  conamon  situs  of  a  dispute. 
However,  the  extensive  provisions  of  H.R. 
4250  give  construction  unions  rights  beyond 
anything  Industrial  unions  ever  dreamed  of 
since  enactment  of  the  NLRA. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  limited  Issue  of 
picketing,  the  contention  that  the  General 
Electric  case  creates  a  separate  test  and  more 
relaxed  rules  for  Industrial  picketing  Is  a 
fallacy  and  taken  out  of  context.  In  that 
case,  the  Industrial  union  was  permitted  to 
picket  the  reserved  gate  because  It  was  "a 
mingled  gate",  used  by  those  performing 
work  involved  in  the  strike  as  well  as  by 
neutral  firms.  The  rule  Is  universal  that  any 
union.  Industrial  or  construction,  is  per- 
mitted to  picket  a  reserved  gate  that  is  "a 
mingled  pate"  of  that  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  that  reserved  gate  in  the  General 
Electric  case  had  not  been  "a  mingled  gate", 
the  industrial  union  could  not  have  law- 
fully picketed  it,  and  would  continue  to  be 
unable  to  lawfully  picket  it  If  HR.  4250 
passes.  Note,  however,  the  building  trades 
unions  win  have  a  "special"  right  to  do  so 
under  the  bill,  as  well  as  other  rights  the 
bill  creates. 

4.  Q.  Does  H.R.  4250  authorize  a  union  to 
picket  where  an  object  is  to  force  the  sub- 
contractor off  the  Job  because  he  employs 
minorities? 

A.  Yes  and  No.  The  bill  prohibits  "picket- 
ing" to  remove  an  employee  for  discrimi- 
nation reasons.  It  does  not  prohibit  "strikes" 
for  such  purposes.  Neither  does  it  prohibit 
picketing  for  such  purpose  where  that  pur- 
pose Is  Just  one  of  a  fiw  reasons  for  picket- 
ing. Moreover,  minority  contractors  are  of 
necessity  non-union  and  the  building  trades 
unions  could  use  the  fiction  of  "area  stand- 
ards" picketing  to  force  those  minority  con- 
tractors from  the  site. 

H.R.  4250  provides  no  protection  against 
discrimination  of  minority  enterprises  which 
are  small  businesses,  generally  tending  to  be 
non-union.  Moreover,  due  to  past  discrimi- 
nation by  building  trades  unions  in  refusing 
to  admit  minorities  or  females  to  apprentice 
programs  or  hiring  halls,  the  only  oppor- 
tunities in  the  construction  trades  for  minor- 
ities and  females  for  years  were  the  non- 
union contractors  who  did  not  rely  on  unions 
for  their  workers.  These  contractors,  and 
their  minority  employees  would  be  greatly 
harmed  by  H.R.  4250. 

5.  Q.  If  an  industrial  plant  wishes  to  con- 
tract to  expand  its  premises,  would  HJl.  4250 
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permit  the  building  trades 
work? 

A.  The  answer,  hopefully, 
the  amendment  added  in 
tected  only  "industrial  facilities 
protect   other   business,   suet 
hotels,  small  business,  mines 
the  list  Is  endless. 

When  the  amendment 
"industrial    facilities"   was 
Committee,  the  sponsor  of 
In  response  to  questioning, 
industrial  facility  could  set 
gate  and  that  gate  could  be 
construction  union  picketing, 
terms  of  the  amendment  Itsell 
form  to  the  assiu-ances  of  Its 
amendment  itself  says  that  th 
will  be  Insulated  from  plcl 
not  directed  at  that  separate 
the  construction  union  , 
be  directed  at  that  gate,'  there 
the  so-called  protection  for 
Ities  amendment  to  preclude 
tlon  unions  from  merely 
to  "induce"  those  industrial 
to  work,  since  the  picketing 
only  at  th©  construction  emp 
is  an  Inducement,  but  does 
have  to  be  directed  at  an 
The  limltatldns  of  the  ! 
narrow  as  the  assurances  of 

6.  Q.  Would  H.R.  4250  permli 
trades  unions  to  picket  If  th( 
secure  the  work  of  a  manufa 
Installing  specialized  eqxilpmer  t 
site?  ^ 

A.   The   question   as   was   _., 
Thompson   is  unfairly  worde<: 
employers  he  mentioned  have 
sentlng  their  employees.  Wheije 
representing  the  manufacture 
are  not  represented  by  a  labor 
H.R.  4250  would  allow  the 
picketed.  There  Is  no  adequate 
this  disparity  between  organlzi  -d 
ganlzed   manufacturers 
equipment. 

7.  Q.  If  building  trades  have 
Contractor  X  at  one  site, 
permit  unions  to  picket  the 
at  another  site? 

A.  There  is  nothing  in  H.R. 
hiblt  such  picketing.  According 
NLRB    policy,    the    "situs    of 
travels  with  the  employer 

It  would  appear  that  it  ( . 

dispute  with  a  labor  organlzatl(  n 
ing  its  employees,  the  dispute  ^  n 
to  all  sites  where  that  contract<i- 
which  might  apply  nationwide 
panles.  Although  the  language 
it  appears  that  where  the  d: 
i.e.,  pertaining  to  wages  and 
tions,  at  X,  and  that  condition 
subject  of  the  dispute  does 
operations  at  another  site,  wh^ch 
unlikely,  there  is  a  possibility 
pute  would  have  to  be  limited  tc 
where  the  dispute  Is  unlawful  a 
talnlng  to  Issues  that  may  not  h^ 
bargaining,  then  the  union  couli  I 
dispute  to  other  sites,  an 

8.  Q.  Would  H.R.  4250  permit 
picket  against  contractors  wh( 
State  law  and  are  awarded 
State? 

A.  By  the  terms  of  H.R.  4250 
Is  No.  However.  H.R.  4250  shotjld 
Federal  or  other  applicable 
municipal  law. 

9.  Q.  Would  HJl.  4250  permit 
construction  unions  to  engage 
which  would  violate  8(b)(7)  — 
ulatlng    recognltlonal     and 
picketing? 

A.  Picketing  in  violation  of  8 
clared  unlawful  by  HJl.  4250, 
picketing  could  occur  for  the 
tlve  of  maintaining  "area 
HJl.    4250   permits    the    whole 
picketed,  so,  for  at  least  30 
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to  picket  the 
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as   hospitals, 
utilities,  and 


wo\ild  be  permissive,  and  (3)  only  where 
8(b)  (7)  recognltlonal  picketing  is  the  only 
objective  sought  woxUd  it  be  prohibited 
under  the  bill.  The  imlon  could,  easily,  as- 
sert another  lawful  object  and  if  the  real 
reason  were  8(b)(7),  the  picketing  could 
not  be  f o\md  unlawftU. 

One  further  point  to  mention:  8(b)(7) 
does  not  appear  to  prohibit  one  labor  or- 
ganization from  picketing  to  force  an  em- 
ployer to  recognize  another  labor  organiza- 
tion. Therefore,  for  example,  the  Teamsters 
coTild  picket  to  force  an  empolyer  to  rec- 
ogiUze  another  labor  organization,  say  the 
plumbers,  without  violating  8(b)  (7).  Accord- 
ingly, picketing  could  continue  for  unlimited 
time  for  this  purpose. 

10.  Q.  Would  HH.  4250  result  in  strikes 
in  breach  of  contract? 

A.  Yes.  In  the  sense  that  where  one  union 
establishes  a  picket  line,  another  union 
which  has  a  strike  clause  would  probably  re- 
fuse to  cross  that  picket  line,  i.e.,  engage 
in  "sympathy"  action. 

The  Buffalo  Forge  case  clearly  indicates 
that  an  injunction  docs  not  lie  where  union 
members,  in  apparent  violation  of  a  no- 
strlke  clause,  conduct  a  strike  in  sympathy 
to  other  union  membera. 


man  for  such  purpose.  In  accordance  with 
clause  2 (J)  (2)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  each  Committee  member  shall  be 
allowed  5  minutes  to  question  a  witness  un- 
til each  member  who  so  desires  has  had  such 
opportunity.  The  Chairman  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable,  recognize  alternately  on  the  ba- 
sis of  seniority  those  majority  and  minority 
members  present  at  the  time  the  hearing  was 
called  to  order  and  others  on  the  basis  of 
their  arrival  at  the  hearing.  Thereafter,  ad- 
ditional time  may  be  extended  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman. 
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RULES  ADOPTED  BY  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE 
AND  CONTROL 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  rule  XI.  clause  2(a),  I  submit  for 
printing  tn  the  Record,  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control. 
Rules  of  the  Select  Commtttee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Conthol 
bttle  1 .  rules  of  the  house 
The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Insofar  as  they  are  applicable,  shall  be  the 
rules  of  the  Committee.  The  following  rules 
Insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  shaU  apply  to  the  Committee. 

RULE    2.    MEETINGS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  its  business  shall 
be  on  Thursday  of  each  week  while  the  Con- 
gress Is  In  session. 

(b)  Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  and  regular  meetings  of  the 
ComnUttee  may  be  dispensed  with  when  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  is  no 
need  therefor. 

(c)  At  least  24  hours  (excluding  Saturdays 
Sundays,  and  legal  public  holidays)  before 
each  scheduled  Committee  meeting,  each 
member  of  the  Conunlttee  shall  be  furnished 
a  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  or 
acted  upon  at  the  meeting. 

RULE    3.  HEARINGS 

(a)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
advised  and  a  public  announcement  shall 
be  made  of  the  time,  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  at  least  one  week  before  the 
conunencement  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  which  event  he  shall  make  public 
announcement  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(b)  Unless  authorized  by  the  Chairman  a 
witness  shall  not  be  permitted  to  testify  or 
present  evidence  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  such  testimony  or  evidence  may 
not  be  Included  in  the  Committee  hearing 
record,  unless  50  copies  thereof  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Conmilttee  at  least  24  hours 
before  such  hearing. 

(c)  A  Committee  member  may  question  a 
witness  only  when  recognized  by  the  Chalr- 


RULE    4.    COMMITTEE    PROCEDURE 

(a)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Coomiittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  Conunlttee  business,  ex- 
cept that  2  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony 
and  receiving  evidence. 

(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  hearings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  or  closed,  in  accordance 
with  clause  2(g)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House. 

(c)  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  any  matter  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  Is  in  writing, 
asserts  that  the  member  Is  absent  on  official 
business  or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  designates 
the  member  of  the  Committee  who  is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorization,  and  is  lim- 
ited to  a  specific  matter,  except  that  a  mem- 
ber may  authorize  a  general  proxy  for  mo- 
tions to  recess  or  adjourn,  or  for  other 
procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be  effec- 
tive shall  be  signed  by  the  member  assigning 
his  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time 
that  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

(d)  Every  motion  made  to  the  Committee 
and  entertained  by  the  Chairman  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  upon  the  demand  of  any 
member,  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
member  present. 

(e)  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  Is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing  of  the 
Committee,  the  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  the  Committee  who  Is  present 
shall  preside  at  such  meeting  or  hearing. 

RULE   S.  BROADCASTING 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  Is  open  to  the 
public,  the  Committee  may  permit  such 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  under  the  rules 
established  by  clause  (b) . 

(b)(1)  If  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
any  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  Committee  Is 
to  be  presented  to  the  public  as  live  coverage, 
such  coverage  shall  be  conducted  and  pre- 
sented  without   commercial    sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hearing  or 
meeting  or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony 
while  the  broadcasting  of  such  hearing  or 
meeting,  by  radio  or  television,  or  still  pho- 
tography coverage,  Is  being  conducted.  At 
the  request  of  any  such  witness  who  does 
not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  tele- 
vision coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  4  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted In  a  hearing  room.  The  allocation 
among  the  television  networks  or  stations 
of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  television 
cameras  shall  be  In  accordance  with  fair 
and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space 
between  any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 


mony and  any  member  of  the  Committee,  or 
the  visibility  of  such  witness  and  such  mem- 
ber to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  representatives  of  any  other  news 
medium. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  In,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  Committee  Is  In  session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  and  flashguns 
shall  not  be  used  in  providing  any  method 
of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting,  except 
that  the  television  networks  or  stations  may 
install  additional  lighting  In  the  hearing 
room,  without  cost  to  the  Government,  In 
order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  in 
the  hearing  room  to  the  lowest  level  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  television  coverage 
of  the  hearing  at  the  then  current  state  of 
the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  5  press  photogrraphers 
shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing  or  meet- 
ing by  still  photography.  In  the  selection  of 
such  photographers,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  photographers  from  Associated  Pre!?s  Pho- 
tos and  United  Press  International  News- 
pictures.  If  request  Is  made  by  more  than  5 
representatives  of  any  news  medium  for  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  by  still  photography, 
such  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrangement  de- 
vised by  the  Standing  Conmilttee  of  Press 
Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing by  the  representatives  of  any  other  news 
medium. 

(10)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cvu-- 
rently  accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coveraee  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  ac- 
credited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  stUl  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

RULE  6.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Every  Investigative  report  shall  be  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  Is  present.  Sup- 
plemental, minority,  or  additional  views  may 
be  filed  In  accordance  with  clause  2(1)  (5)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  The  time 
allowed  for  filing  such  views  shall  be  3  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  public  holidays)  unless  the  Com- 
mittee agrees  to  a  different  time,  but  agree- 
ment on  a  shorter  time  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  each  member  of  such  Com- 
mittee for  at  least  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public  holi- 
days) before  the  consideration  of  such  pro- 
posed report  in  the  Committee.  If  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported  upon 
every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  have 
such  hearings  available  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  before  the  consideration  of 
the  proposed  report  In  the  Committee. 

RULE  7.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEE 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
Its  fimctlons  and  duties,  the  Committee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  It  considers  appropriate  whether 
the  House  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned. 

(b)  The  Committee  may  require,  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  documents,  and  other  ex- 
hibits and  materials,  as  It  considers  neces- 
sary. A  subpena  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee only  when  authorized  by  a  majority 


of  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  au- 
thorized subpenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  any  member  designated  by 
the  Committee. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  report  on  a  regular 
basis  the  findings  of  the  Committee  to  the 
following  committees  of  the  House:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

RL'LE  8.  AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

The  Rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee.  Written  notice  of  the 
proposed  change  shall  be  provided  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  2  legislative  days 
before  the  meeting  date  on  which  such 
changes  are  to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  RoNCALio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 

Mr.  MiLFORD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  and  until  further 
notice,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Crane,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kindness,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Akaka)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baucus,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moffett,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wirth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jef- 
fords), for  60  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)   and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Leach  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DERVi^iNSKi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Caputo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Steiger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Savpyer. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Akaka)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  (Gonzalez  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Early  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  MncuLSKi  in  five  instances 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  Instances 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  Lederer. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Koch  In  three  Instances 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ^cordlngly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  23 
1977,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  (CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 
Reports  of  various  House  committees 
and  interparliamentary  groups  concern- 
ing the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dol- 
lars utilized  by  them  in  calendar  year 
1976  in  connection  with  foreign  travel 
are  as  follows: 
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FOR  3FFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


/  rrlval      Departure    Country 


Hon.  Bcb  Bergland. 


Transportation  provided  by  De- 
partment o(  Defense. 
Werner  W.  Brandt 


Airline  ticket  purchased   in   D. 
marks. 

Hon.  E.(Klka)de  la  Garza 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley 


Airline  ticket  purchased  in  DM. 
C.  Oayle  Hennington 


11/30  12/4  Mexico 300  00 

4/19  4/22  France 1,046.25  225.00 

4/22  4/23  Belgium 5,947  150.00 

4/23  4,'25  United  Kingdom 40.16  75.00 


Airline  ticket  purchased  in  DM. 
Hon.  James  P.  Johnson 


Transportation  provided  ty  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Hon.  Richard  Kelly 


Airline  ticket  purchased  in  DM. 
Eugene  Moos 

Airline  ticket  purchased  in  DM. 

Airline  ticket  purchased  in  DM. 
Hyde  H.  Murray 


4/19  4/22    France 1,046.25 

4/22  4/23    Belgium 5,947 

4/23  4/25    United  Kingdom. 40.16 


Airline  ticket  purchased  in  DM 

Transportation  provided  by  U.S. 

Air  Force. 
Hon.  Richard  Nolan , 


Transportation       provided 

Department  of  Defense. 
Hon.  W.  R.  Poage , 


by 


Airline  ticket  purchased  in  DM. 
Committee  totals 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meah 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  department: 

Defense 

Air  Force 


Total. 


Mar.  1, 1977. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFF 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Hon.  Joseph  Addabbo. 


ToW 

Hon.  Yvonne  B.  Burke. 


Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Date 


Per  diem  • 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

currency 

currency  > 

currency 

currency » 

currency 

currency ' 

currency 

5/21  5/22    Italy 1,267.50  150.00 

iin  5/27    Kenya 3,150  375.00 

5/27  5/28    Italy 63,375  75.00 


4/19  4/22    France 1,046.25  225.00 

4/22  4/23    Belgium 5,947  150.00 

4/23  4/25    United  Kingdom 80.32  150.00 


111 


776.60 
27.00  . 


1, 267. 50 

3,150 

63,375 


3, 241.  53       1, 277. 00 

iii" 


1,157.25 
5,947 
80.32 

3, 241. 53 


210.00 
27.00 


5,040 


4/16  4/17  Spain 

4/17  4/18  Andorra 

4/18  4/22  France 1,743.75 

4/22  4/23  Belgium 5,947 


75.00 


3,241.53 
19,994 


1,277.00 
295.33 


1,157.25 
5,947 
40.16 

3, 241. 53 
25,034 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


150.00 

375.00 

75.00 

776.60 

252.00 

150.00 

150.00 

1,277.00 

510.00 
252.00 
150.00 
75.00 
1,277.00 
370.33 


375.00 
150.00 


4/19 
4/22 
4/25 

4/27 


4/22  Belgium. 

4/25  Ireland.. 

4/27  Sweden. 

4/28  Italy.... 


8,932 
111.105 

658.5 
132, 750 


225.00 
225.00 
150.00 
150.00 


738. 24 
"3,"329.'56' 


158. 26 
'i,"299.'6d' 


2, 481. 99 

5.947 

3,32S.56 

8,932 

111.105 

658.5 

132. 750 


225. 00 
150.00  . 
75. 00  . 


111.00 


610. 00 
27.00 


1/18  1/22    United  Kingdom. 

1/28 12/3' "United  KingdomI 


182.93 
■269.'86" 


375. 00 

■4'5'oVdd' 


3, 241. 53 
'i,'5i8:37" 


1,277.00 
'"633."66' 


7;g3  8/11    Japan "80,'9dC) 275.'i5' 

7/26  8/10    Peoples  Republic  of  74  37. 00  . 

China. 


1, 630. 61 
4,700 


679.00 
15.90 


2, 786. 63 


1, 080. 30 
341. 23 


1, 157. 25 

5,947 

40.16 

3, 241. 53 

182.93 

1, 518. 37 

269. 86 

1,630.61 

85,600 

74 

2, 786. 63 


4/19 
4/21 
4/23 

4/25 


4/21 


Belgium. 
4/23    Ireland. 


5,955 

111,105 

4/25    Sweden : 658.50 

4/28    lUly 132,750 


150.00 
225.00 
150.00 
150.00 


610.00 


5,955 

111,105 

658.50 

132, 750 


4/16 
4/17 
4/18 
4/22 


4/17  Spain... 

4/18  Andorra. 

4/22  France.. 

4/23  Belgium. 


5,040 


75.00 


5,040 


533.26 
150.00 
1,299.00 
225.00 
225.  DO 
150.00 
150.00 

610.00 
252.00 
150.00 
75.00 
1,277.00 
375.00 
633.00 

4saoo 

679.00 

291.00 

37.00 

1,080.30 
341.23 

150.00 
225.00 
150.00 
150.00 
610.00 

75.00 


743. 75 
1,147 


159.95 
28.92 


3,618,41        1,411.79 


743.75 

1,147 

3,618.41 


159.95 

28.92 

,411.79 


5,750.97 12,032.41 


17,783.38 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  anter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
15,445.55 


1,996.60 
341.23 

17,783.38 


THOMAS  S.  FOLEY, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


CIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Date 


Per  diem  < 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Ar  ival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign  or  U.S 

currency       curreicy 


1/5 
1/7 
/lO 
/12 
A8 


1/7 
1/10 
1/12 
1/18 
1/18 


United  States.. 
Thailand  (B)... 
Indonesia  (Rp). 
Australia  ({A).. 
United  States.. 


4, 567. 5 

62175 

357.40 


100.00 
225.00 
150.00 
450.00 
50.00 


975.00 «  2,850.00 3,825.00 


11/26 
1/27 
1/28 

2/3 


11/27 

11/28 

12/3 

12/5 


Senegal  (F) 

Kenya  (Ksh) 

Lesotho  (R) 

Sierra  Leone  (Le). 


18,750 
625.25 
325. 46 
267. 87 


75.00  . 

75.00  . 
375.00  . 
225.00 


750.00 


'2,777.80 3,527.80 


March  22,  1977 
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Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg., 
Hon.  Jack  Edwards 


Total 

Hon.  John  T.  Myers. 


Total 

Hon.  Otto  E.  Passman. 


Total 

Hon.  Otto  E.  Passman. 


Total 

Hon.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 


Total 

Hon.  John  M.  Slack. 


Total 

Hon.  Neal  Smith. 


Total... 
A.  A.  Gunnels. 


Total 

Richard  N.  Malow. 


Total 

Dempsey  B.  Mizelle. 


Total 

Peter  J.  Murphy. 


Total 

John  G.  Osthaus.. 


Total 

Edwin  F.  Powers. 


Per  diem  >                     Transportation  Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency:  currency      currency  > 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2/15 
1/5 
1/7 
1/10 
1/12 
1/18 


2/20 
1/7 
1/10 
1/12 
1/18 
1/18 


West  Germany  (DM). 

United  States 

Thailand  (B) 

Indonesia  (Rp) 

Australia  ($A) 

United  States 


975 


4567.5 

62175 

357.40 


375.00 
100.00  . 
225. 00 
150. 00 
450.00 
50.00 


« 


375.00 


975.00 »2,850.00 


3, 825. 00 


1/5 

1/7 

1/10 

1/12 

1/18 


1/7 
1/10 
1/12 
1/18 
1/18 


United  States.. 
Thailand  (B)... 
Indonesia  (Rp). 
Australia  ($A).. 
United  States.. 


4567. 5 

62175 

357.40 


100.00 
225.00 
150.00 
450.00 
50.00 


975.00 >2,850.00 


3,825.00 


1/5  1/6  Japan  (¥). 

1/6  1/8  Korea  (W). 

1/8  1/10  Taiwan  ($NT) 

1/10  1/15  Hong  Kong  (JHK). 


25,350 

72,282 

5,692 

2.250 


75.00 
150.00 
150.00 
450.00 


825.00 2,783.T5 


4/19 
4/22 


4/22 
4,/25 


Hong  Kong  ($HK). 
Korea  (W) 


3,608.15 


1,476 
109, 575 


300.00 
225. 00 


525.00 2,553.00 


3,078.00 


1,5 

1/7 

1/10 

1/12 

1/18 


1/7 
1/10 
1/12 
1/18 
1/18 


United  States.. 
Thailand  (B)... 
Indonesia  (Rp). 
Australia  ($A).. 
United  States.. 


4567.5 

62175 

357. 40 


100.00 
225. 00 
150.00  . 
450.00  . 
50.00 


975.00 »2,850.00 


3, 825. 00 


1/5 

1/10 
1/12 
1/18 


1/7  United  States... 

1/10  Thailand  (B).... 

1/12  Indonesia  (Rp). 

1/18  Australia  ($A)- . 

1/18  United SUtes... 


4567.5 

62175 

357. 40 


100.00 
225.00 
150.00 
450.00 
50.00 


975.00 »2,850.00 


3,825.00 


1/5 
1/7 
VIO 
1/12 
1/18 


1/7 
1/10 
1/12 
1/18 
1/18 


United  States.. 
Thailand  (B)... 
Indonesia  (Rp). 
Australia  ($A).. 
United  States... 


4567.5 

62175 

357.40 


100.00 
225.00 
150.00 
450.00 
50.00 


975.00 »2,850.00 


3, 825. 00 


11/12 
11/17 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
11/28 
11/30 
12/1 
12/2 


11/17 

11/20 

11/22 

11/24 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/2 

12/4 


United  States 

Australia  ($A) 

Indonesia  (Rp) 

Singapore  (Sj) 

Hong  Kong  (HK$). 

Thailand  (B) 

Tehran  (RIs) 

Turkey  (L) 

France  (F) 


243. 49 

62175 

365. 85 

1, 057. 50 

3,050 

5,288 

2,475 

750 


250.00  . 
300. 00  . 
150. 00  . 
150. 00 
225.00 
150.00 
75.00 
150.00 
150.00 


DM 1,600.00 


3,588.50 


5, 188. 50 


9/1 

9/5 
9/6 


9/5    France , 

9/6    Netherlands.. 
9/10    Great  Biitain. 


375.00 

75.00 

262.50 


712.50 1,675.19 


2,387.69 


9/22 
9/25 
9/28 
9/30 


9/25 
9/28 
9/30 
10/2 


Japan  (¥) 

Hong  Kong  (HK$). 
Philippines  (P).. 
United  States 


64,688 

1,080 

957.96 


225.00 

225.00 

128.84 

75.00 


1/5 

1/7 

l/IO 

1/12 

1/18 


1/7 
1/10 
1/12 
1/18 
1/18 


United  States.. 
Thailand  (B)... 
Indonesia  (Rp). 
Australia  ($A).. 
United  States.. 


4567.5 

62175 

357. 40 


100.00 
225.00 
150. 00 
450. 00  , 
50.00 


975.00 » 2, 850. 00 


3, 825. 00 


8/28 
9/5 
9/8 


9/5 

9/8 

9/12 


West  Germany  (DM). 
Switzerland  (SwF)... 
Great  Britain  (£) 


1, 318. 50 
458.40 
176.47 


523.22 
184.32 
315. 00 


11/7 
11/10 
11/13 
11/14 
11/16 
11/17 
11/20 
11/21 


11/9 
11/13 

11/14 
11/16 
11/17 
11/19 
11/21 
11/23 


DM. -- 1,022.54 

Great  Briian  (£) 136.36  225.00 

Zaire  (Z) 191.250  225.00 

Kenya  (S) 630  75.00 

Tanzama(S). 937/15  112.50 

2ambia(K) 2K38  47.50. 

South  Africa  (R) 130.18  150.00. 

Greece  (D). 2,797.50  75.00  . 

France  (F) 750  150.00. 


828. 15 


1,850.69 


1,059.00 3,094.10 


4, 153. 10 
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Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Samuel  R.  Preston. 


Total 

Samuel  R.  Preston. 


Total 

Donald  E.  Richbourg. 


Total 

Charles  W.  Snodgrass. 


1/5 

1/10 
1/12 
1/18 


Total 

Charles  W.  Snodgrass. 


9/12  9/20    Germany  (DM) 

J/20  9/23    Iran  (R)...... 

J/23  9/29    England  (£) 


ToW 

Austin  G.  Smith. 


Total 

Huntar  L  Spillan. 


Total 

Hunter  L.  Spillan. 


Total 

Derek  J.  Vanderschaaf. 


Committee  totals. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalenO-. 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department: 

Department  of  Defense 

£::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

NASA 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  Treasury , 


Total. 


Feb.  23, 1977. 
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Date 


Per  diem  • 


Transportation 


rival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreitn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  » 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency  > 


1/5 

i/lo 

1/12 
1/18 


1/5  United  States 

1/10  Thailand  (B) 4567."5' 

1/12  Indonesia  (Rp) 62175 

1/18  Australia  ($ A) ., 357.40 

1/18  United  States 


lO&JX) 
225.00 
150.00 
450.00  . 
50.00 


975.00 


0/18 
0/23 
0/29 
0/19 


10/19    United  States. 


'2.850.00 3,825.00 


10/23    Japan  (¥).. 


67,000 


400.00 


300.00 


700.00 


1/5  1/6  Japan  (¥) 25,350 

1/6  1/8  Korea  (W): 72  282 

1/8  1/10  Taiwan  (NT$) 5.692 

1/10  l/ll  Hong  Kong  (HK J) H  375 

1/11  1/12  Singapore  (S) 180 

1A2  1/15  Hong  Kong  (HK$) 1,500 


2.167.80 2,867.1 


75.00 

150.00 

150.00 

75.00 

75.00 

300.00 


825.00 3,194.08 4,oi9.C 


1/7 

1/10 
1/12 
1/18 
1/18 


United  States.. 
Thailand  (B)... 
Indonesia  (Rp). 
Australia  ($A).. 
United  States.. 


4. 567. 5 
fa,  175 
357.40 


100.00 
225.00 
150. 00 
450. 00 
50.00 


975.00 


•2,850.00 3,825.00 


1478 

21150 

218 


600.00 

300.00 

450.00 


DM. 


1,350.00 2,218.00 


3,568.00 


1/5 

l/lO 

i/12 
i/18 


1/7    UnKed States..: 

1/10    Thailand  (B) 4567.5 

1/12    Indonesia  (Rp) 62175 

1/18    Australia  ($A) 357.40 

1/18    United  States 


100.00 
225.00 
150.00 
450.00 
50.00  . 


975.00 


1/5 
1/6 
1/8 

1/10 

1/11 
1/12 


•2,850.00 3.825.00 


1/6 
1/8 
1/10 
1/11 
1/12 
1/15 


Japan  (¥) 

Korea  (W) 

Taiwan  (NT$) 

Hong  Kong  (HK$) 

Singapore  tS$) 

Hong  Kong  (HK$).... 


25,350 

72,282 

5,692 

375 

180 

1,500 


75.00 

150.00 

150.00 

75.00 

75.00 

300.00 


825.00 3,194.08 4,oi9.C 


0/7 
1  /12 
11/14 
11/17 
11/19 


10/12 
10/14 
10/17 
10/19 
10/24 


West  Germany  (DM) 918.75  375.00 

Belgium(F) 8,662  225.00 

Austria  (S) 3,900.04  225.00 

Switzerland  (F) 365.90  150.00 

France  (F) 1,858.50  375.00 


7/8 


7A1    Iceland. 


1.350.000 1,696.01 3,046.01 


150.00 »312.60 


462.60 


22,472.88 61,382.66 


83,855.54 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  do  lar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


«  Transportation  proWded  by  military  aircraft  Cost  shown  is  comparable  commercial  rate. 
«  Transportation  provided  by  private  organization. 
» Transportation  provided  in  part  by  military  aircraft 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
J19,385.38 


38,026.20 
11,724.31 
1,696.01 
2,387.69 
6,797.45 
3,838.50 

83,855.54 


GEORGE  MAHON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


March  22,  1977 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976  uol  ur  iiLrKtatniAiivtS, 


Date 


Per  diem  < 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  2 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU^. 

currency » 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.$. 

currency       currency* 


Ronald  B.  Carpenter. 


9/25 

9/29 

10/5 

10/7 

10/12 

10/14 

10/18 

10/21 


9/29  England 

10/5  West  Germany. 

10/7  Spain 

10/12  Greece 

10/14  Turkey 

10/18  Egypt 

10/21  Morocco... 

10/23  France 


375.00 
450.00 
150.00 
375.00 
150.00 
300.00 
225.00 
93.00 


0  .... 
0  .... 
0  .... 
0  .... 
0.... 
0.... 
0  .... 
0  .... 


375.00 
450.00 
150.00 
375.00 
150.00 
300.00 
225.00 
93.75 


Total 

Oorland  J.  Davis. 


2,054.70 


0 , 2,054.70 


10/10 
10/11 
10/12 
10/14 
10/17 
10/20 


10/11 
10/12 
10/14 
10/17 
10/20 
10/21 


Hong  Kong. 
Indonesia.. 
Malaysia... 
Thailand... 

Taiwan 

Japan 


150. 00  . 

75.00  . 
150.00 
225.00 
225.00 

75.00 


0  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


150.00 
75.00 
150.00 
225.00 
225.00 
75.00 


Total 

James  B.  Denney. 
Eugene  C.  Gies... 


2,905.68 


0 2,905.68 


9/18  10/8  West  Germany. 

10'31  11/10  West  Germany. 

11/10  11/12  Belgium 

11/12  11/20  West  Germany. 


1.518.75 1,483.00 


0 3,001.75 


825. 00  . 

150.00 

600.00 


825.00 
150.00 
600.00 


Total. 


1.441.00 


0 1,441.00 


John  G.  Goedtel 

Donald  M.  Pitcairn. 


9/18 
10/10 
10/11 
10/12 
10/14 
10/17 
10/20 


10/8 
10/11 
10/12 
10/14 
10/17 
10/20 
10/21 


West  Germany 

Hong  Kong '. 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Thailand 

Taiwan 

Japan 


1,518.75 , 

150.00 

75.00 

150.00 

225.00 

225.00 

75.00 


1,483.00 


0  .. 
B  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 


3,001.75 
150.00 
75.00 
150.00 
225.00 
225.00 
75.00 


Total 

John  J.  Radican. 


2,905.68 


0 2,905.68 


9/25 

9/29 

in/5 

10/7 

10/12 

10/14 

10/18 

10/21 


9/29 
10/5 
10/7 
10/12 
10/14 
10/18 
10/21 
10/23 


England 

West  Germany 

Spain 

Greece 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Morocco 

France 


375.00 
450.00 
150.00 
375.00 
150.00 
300.00 
225.00 
93. 75 


375.00 
450.00 
150.00 
375.00 
150.00 
300.00 
225.00 
93.75 


ToUl 

Raymond  L  Talley. 


2,054.70 


0 2,054.70 


10/31 
11/10 
11/12 


11/10    WestGermany 

11/12    Belgium...... 

11/20    WestGermany.. '..'.'.'.'.'.'. 


825.00 

150.00 

600.00 


0  ... 
0  ... 
0  ... 


825.00 
150.00 
600.00 


Total. 


1,441.00 


0 1,441.00 


James  S.  Van  Wagenen. 
H.  Branch  Wood 


9/18 
9/18 


10/8    WestGermany. 
10/8    WestGermany. 


1,518.75 1,483.00 

1,518.75 1,483.00 


0 3,001.75 

0 3,001.75 


Total— Surveys  and  investi- 
gations staff. 


15,262.50 18,734.76 


0 33,997.26 


■  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

» If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) Amount 

Appropriated  funds:  - 

Other  H.R.  6950  and  H.R.  14238 ,,,  „,  „ 

.....       ..  . ....... . — . ... ---.•—..-.•.-.—...-.-............,_.    )3j,  997.  Zd 

Total ...  ■ 

- 33,997.26 

GEORGE  MAHON, 
Feb,  9, 1977.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIf  lAL 


Name  of  MemlMr  or  amployee 


rrival      Departure    Country 


Western  and  South  Pacific  trip 

Command  Control  and  Communication]  f^nel  trip. 
Delegation  to  People's  Republic  of  China 

Delegation  to  Southwest  Pacific 

Individual  trips  for  Full  Committee 


Committee  totals. 


I  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meal 
>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S. 


dlar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currvncy  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollars  equivalent] . 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department: 

Stale 

Air  Force 


Total. 


Mar.  4,  1977. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITUIfS  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976-WESTERN  AND  SOUTH  PACIFIC  TRIP 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Mendel  J.  Davis. 


Antonio  B.  Won  Pat.. 
James  F.  Shumate,  Jr. 


Paul  L.  Tsompanas. 


Committee  totals. 


1  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 
'  If    foreign  currency  Is  used,  enter 
•mount  expended. 


Total. 


Mar.  4, 1977. 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Robert  H.  Mollohan. 


Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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March  22,  1977 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31    1976 

(MASTER  COMPILATION) 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  3 


1,650.00 9.611.07 11,261.07 

3,900.00 24,758.97 28  658.97 

5,250.00 50,218.90 55  468  90 

8,100.00 37,489.85.. 1,709.55 47  299.40 

9,166.00 18,915.64 28  08L64 


28,066.00 140,994.43 1,709.55 170,769.98 


Amount 
$28,066.00 


35, 786. 18 
106,917.80 

170,769.98 


MELVIN  PRICE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


rival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.$.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


4/19 
4/21 
4/23 
4/19 
4/19 
4/21 
4/23 
4/19 
4/21 
4/23 


4/20 
4/23 
4/25 
4/20 
4/20 
4/23 
4/25 
4/20 
4/23 
4/25 


Philippines 

Australia 

New  Zealand...- 

Philippines 

Philippines 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Philippines 

Australia 

New  Zealand 


1,116  150.00 «3,203.69... 

181.38  225.00 

148.17  150.00 

558  75.00 

1,116  150.00 «3,203.69... 

181.38  225.00 

148.17  150.00 

1,116  150.00 »3,203.69.-. 

181.38  225.00 

148.17  150.00 


1,650.00 9,611.07 


11,261.07 


I  .S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter 

RECAPITULATION 


>  Transportation  paid  by  State  Department. 


Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent).! _  $1,650.00 

Appropriated  funds:  Government  Depattm  mt:  State IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"™    9|61l!07 


11,261.07 


MELVIN  PRICE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976- 

COMMAND  CONTROL  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  PANEL  TRIP 


Date 


Per  diem  i 


Ar  Ival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Transportation  Other  purposes  Total 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent 

or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency  2  currency      currency  >  currency       currency  * 


Foreign 
currency 


1/15 

11/18 

1/18 

11/19 

1/19 

11/23 

i/23 

11/27 

1/27 

11/29 

i/30 

12/1 

12/2 

12/5 

1/15 

11/18 

1/18 

11/19 

1/19 

11/23 

1/23 

11/27 

1/30 

12/1 

12/2 

12/3 

Great  Britain 135. 95 

Belgium 2,767.40 

Germany 11,069.60 

Iran 21,150 

Paliistan 1,485 

Seychellas 600 

Italy 194,625 

Great  Britain 135.95 

Belgium 2,767.40 

Germany 11,069.60 

Iran 21,150 

Seychellas 600 

Italy 64,875 


225.00 '6,339.99  . 

75.00 «1,906.00  . 

300.00 , 

300.00 , 

150.00 

75.00 

225.00 

225.00 »6.339.99 

75.00 M,927.00 

300.00 

300.00 

75.00 

75.00 


March  22,  1977 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DFr    ,l 

1976-COMMAND  CONTROL  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  PANEL  TRIP-Continued  ' 


Date 


Per  diem  i 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  * 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency ' 


Jolin  F.  Ully. 


11/15 

11/18 

11/18 

11/19 

11/19 

11/23 

11/27 

11/29 

11/30 

12/1 

12/2 

12/5 

Great  Britain 135.95 

Belgium 2,767.40 

Germany 11,069.60 

Pal(istan 1,485 

Seychellas 600 

Italy 194,625 


225.00 »6.339.99 

,7500 « 1,906. 00 

300.00 

150.00 

75.00 

225.00 


Committee  totals. 


3,900.00 24.758.97 


28, 658. 97 


)  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


•  Local  transportation  by  military  aircraft 

*  Transportation  paid  by  State  Department 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department: 
State. 


Air  Force. 
Total... 


Amount 
$3,900.00 

5, 739. 00 
19,019.97 

28.658.97 


Mar.  4, 1977. 


MELVIN  PRICE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEU  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976-DELEGATION  TO  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  ^ 


Melvin  Price 

Samuel  S.Stratton 

Richard  H.  lchord..(. 

William  J.  Randall 

Bob  Wilson 

William  L.  Dickinson 

G.WiHiamWhitehurst 

Franit  M.SIatinshek 

Joseph  F.  Clark 

Cmdr.  Raymond  F.  Johnson.... 


4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 
4/16 
4/17 


4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 
4/17 
4/23 


Japan 22,387  75.00 

PRC 134,322  450.00 

Japan 22,387  75.00 

PRC 134,322  450.00 

Japan 22,387  75.00 

PRC 134,322  450.00 

Japan 22,387  75.00 

PRC 134.322  450.00 

Japan 22,387  75.00 

PRC 134.322  450.00 

Japan 22,387  75.00 

PRC 134,322  450.00 

Japan 22,387  75.00 

PRC- 134,322  450.00' 

Japan 22,387  75.00 

PRC... 134.322  450.00 

Japan 22.387  75.00 

PRC 134,322  450.00 

Japan 22,387  75.00. 

PRC 124,322  450.00 


'5,021.89 

""'"s.-wi.-M" 

'"'"5Vd2i.'89' 
'V5,"02i.'89"! 
"V5,"62i."89"! 
""»"5702i."89"! 
"V5,"62i."89'! 
"»'5V62i.'89"; 
"»'5V62i."89"; 


•5,021.89 


Committee  totals 5,250.00 50,218.00 55.468.90 


'  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

•  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

•  Transportation  via  military  aircraft. 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) ,/,T^".!l! 

Appropriated  funds:  Government  Department:  Air  Force.... I.1-IIIII"""I"I'"I!I"IIIIII 5021890 

Total '■ 

55,468.90 

MELVIN  PRICE. 
Mar.  4. 1977.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC   31    1976- 

DELtGATION  TO  SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Transportation  Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency ' 


Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 
Bob  Wilson 


See  footnotes  it  Md  ol  labia. 


W  1/6  Japan 22,875 

1/6  1/9  Indonesia 93,265 

1/9  1/14  Australia 297.83 

1/5  1/6  Japan 22,875 

1/6  1/9  Indonesia 93,265 

1/9  1/14  Australia 297  83 

1/14  1/16  New  Zealand 142.26 


75.00 '2.037.31 

225.00 <  1.011.73 

375.00 

75.00 »3,596.5i 

225.00 

375.00 

150.00 


8474 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIl  lAL 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


^rrival      Departure    Country 


Bill  Nichols. 


Elwood  Hillis 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat 

Floyd  D.  Spence 

William  L.  Dickinson 

William  J.  Randall 

Richard  T.  Lunger 

Peter  C.  Scrivner 


Local  group  transportation 

Local  group  expenses  (baggage, 
tour,  charter). 

Committee  totab 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  mea  s. 
>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.! ,  $  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  and  dollar  equivalent).. 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department: 

State 

Air  Force 


Total. 


Mar,  4, 1977. 


REPORT  OF 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Richard  T.  Schulze. 


Commercial  transportation . 

Floyd  D.  Spence 

Commercial  transportation . 


Commercial  transportation. 
LtsAspin 


Local  transportation 

Commercial  transportation. 
Las  Aspin 


Charles  H.  Wilson. 


Commarcial  transportation.. 
William  J.Rindall 


il transportation  in  Italy... 
Tramportatlon   military  air- 

I  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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.  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC  31    1976- 
DELEGATION  TO  SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC-Contlnued  '  .      ,       o- 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency » 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equiavlent 

or  U.S. 

currency! 


1/S 
1/6 

.il 

1/5 

1/6 

1/5 
1/6 
1/9 

1/14 

\% 

i[/3 
\% 

llU 
1/5 
1/6 
1/9 

1/14 
1/5 
1/6 

'& 

1/6 
1/14 


1/6    Japan 

1/9    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia , 

1/16    New  Zealand , 

1/9    Japan 

1/9    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia , 

1/16    New  Zealand 

1/6    Japan , 

1/9    Indonesia , 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand 

1/6    Japan 

1/9    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand 

1/6    Japan 

1/9    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand 

1/6    Japan 

1/9    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand 

1/6    Japan 

1/9    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand 

1/6    Japan 

1/9    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand 


22,875  75.00 '3,590.51 

93,265  225.00 

297.83  375.00 

142.26  150.00 

22, 875  75. 00 

93, 265  225. 00 

297.83  375.00 

142.26  150.00 

22,875  75.00 

93,265  225.00 

297.83  375.00 

142.26  150.00 

22,875  75.00  . 

93,265  225.00 

297.83  375.00  . 

14^26  150.00  . 

22,875  75.00  . 

93,265  225.00  . 

297.83  375.00  . 

142.26  150.00 

22,875  75.00 »3.596.'5i 

93,265  225.00 

297.83  375.00 

142.26  150.00 '. 

22,875  75.00 »3,590.5i 

93,265  225.00 


•3,590.51 


..    » 3, 590. 51  ... 


-   '3,590.51 


'3,590.51 


22,875 

93, 265 
297. 83 
142.26 


75.00  .. 
225. 00  .. 
375. 00  .. 
150. 00  .. 


...  '3,590.51 ::::: 


•2,126.22 


«1,709.55'~~!I„"_I 


8,100.00 37,489.85 


1,709.55 


47,299.40 


'  Transportation  via  Military  Aircraft. 

<  Transportation  paid  by  State  Department. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
)8,1C0.00 


4,847.50 
34,341.90 

47,299.40 


MELVIN  PRICE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


I  KPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976-INDIVIDUAL  TRIPS 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


rrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


7/9 
7/10 
7/11 
7/12 


7/10  Belgium.... 

7/11  Germany 

7/12  Scotland.... 

7/15  Switzerland. 


2988.75 

2988.75 

2988.75 

577.35 


75. 

75. 

75. 

225. 


00 
00 
00 
00 


5/28 


5/31    Switzerland. 


743.25 


300.00 


11/10 
11/12 
11/13 
11/14 
11/18 


11/12  Japan.... 

11/13  Korea.... 

11/14  China.... 

HAS  Thailand. 

11/20  Manila... 


44,213 

36.000 

356.25 

6,110.00 

1,115.25 


150. 

75. 

75. 
300. 
150. 


4/16 
9/9 


4/27    Israel.. 
9A2    Austria. 


3,869.00 
3,019.63 


515. 
176. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

66  ■ 

00  . 


'1,389.00 

Vi.'Mi.'oo' 


'1,943.49 


11/18  11/24    Italy 

11/24  11/25    Austria 

11/25  11/27    Switzerland 

11/27  11/29    EngUnd 

9/30  10/7    Korea 

10/7  10/12  Republic  of  China. 


135,625 

605 

364.35 

70.39 


150. 
35. 
150. 
115. 
525. 
375. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


'82.00 
•907.00 


11/5 

11/7 

11/9 

11/13 

11/16 

11/19 


11/7    France 

11/9  Switzerland.. 

11/13    Germany 

11/16  Afghanistan. 

11/19    Egypt 

11/21    Kaly 


225. 
75. 
300. 
225. 
300. 
150. 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


•2,429.29 


'  141, 83 
'3,327.03 
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Date 


Per  diem  < 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.- 
currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


John  J.  Ford 

James  F.  Shumate 

Paul  L  Tsompanas 


Anthony  R.  Battista 

John  F.  Lally 


10/17  10/24    Japan 

9/3  9/8  United  Kingdom.. 

10/25  10/26    Belgium 

10/26  11/3    Germany 

11/3  11/7  United  Kingdom.. 

8/29  8/30    Belgium 

8/30  9/1    England 

9/1  9/13    Germany 

8^9  8/30    Belgium 

8/30  9/1    England 

9/1  9/13    Germany 


152. 775 
252. 10 
5,640 
1,260 
185. 75 
5,970 
83.80 
2,268 
5,970 
83.80 
2,268 


525.00 
450.00 
150. 00 
525. 00  . 
300.00 
150.00 
150.00 
900.00 
150. 00  . 
150.00  . 
900.00  . 


'1,527.00 
'1,327.00 


'1,353.00 

!IIIirVi,"449.66" 

!II".irVi,'449."6o' 


Committee  totals 9,166.00 


18,915.64 28,081.64 


I  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  «  Transportation  paid  by  State  Department 

» It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount       «  Transportation  via  Military  Aircraft 
expended. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) to  igg  no 

Appropriated  funds-                                                                                      '  ' 

Government  Department: 

Sta'e 15,588.61 

Air  Force 3,327.03 

Total 28,081.64 


Mar.  4, 1977. 


MELVIN  PRICE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND 

DEC.  31,  1976 


Per  diem  > 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Transportation  Other  purposes  Total 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent 

or  U^.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency'  currency      currency'  currency       currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon.  Garry  Brown 

James  P.  Caldwell 

Ben  W.  Grain 


William  P.  Dixon. 


Hon.  Waltei  E.  Fauntroy. 

OrmanS.  Fink 

James  K.  Galbraith 


Gerald  R.  McMurray. 

Paul  Nelson 

Graham  T.  Northup.. 
James  C.  Orr 


Curtis  A.  Prins 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees. 


Hon.  J.  William  Stanton 

Hon.  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.. 

Merril  Stevenson 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Vigorito 


1/4 

5/15 
1/3 

1/3 

4/21 
4/22 

11/26 
11/27 
11/28 
12/3 
3/8 
4/19 
4/20 

5/14 
5/21 
5/23 
5/28 

11/7 

5/13 
5/15 
5/21 
5/23 
5/28 
4/19 
4/27 
5/21 
5/23 
5/28 
8/30 

4/19 

4/22 
5/14 
9/30 
5/14 
5/15 


1/7    Jamaica 


5/20    Mexico.. 
1/10    Jamaica. 


1/7   Jamaica. 


>  204. 18 
272. 26 
5620. 50 
544.50 
'68.06 
340.32 


4/21 
4/23 
11/26 
11/27 
12/2 
12/5 
3/12 
4/19 
4/23 

5/20 
5/22 
5/27 
5/28 


Australia 

Indonesia , 

Senegal,  Africa 

Kenya,  Africa 

Lesotho,  Africa 

Sierra  Leone,  Africa. 

South  Ameiica 

Japan.. 

Indonesia 


Mexico 

Italy 

Kenya,  Africa. 
Italy 


60.46 
62, 175 
18,  750 
625. 25 
325. 46 
267. 87 

1,605 
22, 463 
124, 350 

6557. 25 
126, 750 
3,150 
3  84, 000 
63, 375 
'360 
596 
4683. 75 
4683. 75 
126, 750 
3,150 
63, 375 
1.518 
25,200 
126, 750 
3,150 
63, 375 
3  2. 050 
1,697 

Belgium 8,932 

London 120.48 

Mexico 3,747 

Philippines 3,345.75 

Mexico 6,557.25 

Mexico 3,747 


'225.00 '46.00 

300.00 339.34 

450.00 391.56 

600.00 485.00 

'75.00 

375.00 362.68 

'8.10 

75.00 1,804.26 

150.00 1,262.00 

75.00 

75.00 

375.00 

225.00 

375.00 

75.00 

300.00 


272. 26 

5, 620. 50 

544.50 


639.34 

841.56 

1,085.00 


340.32 


737.68 


697.34 

1425. 45 

'187.35 

1, 336. 46 

529. 40 


11/19    England. 


5/17 
5/19 
5/22 
5/27 
5/28 

% 

bin 

5/27 
5/28 
8/31 

4/21 
4/24 
5/17 
10/5 
5^0 
5/18 


Mexico 

Mexico 

Italy 

Kenya,  Africa. 

Italy 

Germany 

Spain 

Italy 

Kenya,  Africa. 

Italy 

Mexico 


525.00 

150.00 

375.00 

3 100. 00 

75.00 

'594.00 

983.40 1,327.00 


60.46 
62,175 
18,750 
625.25 
325.46 
267. 87 

1,605 

22,463 

124, 350 

6, 557. 25 

126, 750 

3,150 


1. 879. 26 

1,412.00 

75.00 

75.00 

375.00 

225.00 

1072. 34 

1. 500. 45 

1. 636. 46 

1, 054. 40 
150.00 
375.00 


63, 375 


75.00 


375. 00 
375. 00 
150.00 
375.00 
75.00 
600.00 
375.00 
150.00  . 
375.00  . 
75. 00  . 
'  187. 50  . 
112.50  . 
225.00  . 
225. 00  . 
300.00  . 
450.00  . 
525.00  . 
300.00  . 


386.00 
392.56 


561.00 
588.00 


596 

4683.75 

4683.75 

126, 750 

3,150 

63,375 

1,518.00 

25,200 

126,750 

3,150 

63, 375 


2, 310. 40 
761.00 
767.56 
150.00 
375.00 
75.00 

1,161.00 

963.00 

150.00 

375.00 

75.00 


423.00 


401.00 


580.30 
290.38 


1, 697. 00 
8,932 
120.48 
3, 747. 00 
3,345.75 
6,557.25 
3,747.00 


535.50 
225.00 
626.00 
300.00 
450.00 
1105.30 
590.38 


Committee  totals. 


10,620.90 13,582.73 


24,203.63 


'  Refund  to  U.S.  Government 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

Mf  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter 
amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) J24,203.63 


Mar.  4, 1977. 


HENRYS.  REUSS. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


irrival      Departure    Country 


George  Gross. 
Linda  Kamffl.. 


Committee  totals. 


>  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meis. 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S. 
expended. 

>  Unused  per  diem  totaling  $400  returne  I 
<  Unused  per  diem  totaliflg^76.65  was 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent), 


Mar.  3, 1977. 


State  Department. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIC  HL 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


/  rrival     Departure    Country 


Oominick  V.  Daniels. 


Total. 

Paul  Simon.. 


DOD  transport 

John  N.  Eblenborn 


DOD  Uansport. 
Wm.  Lehman 


ToUl 

Albert  H.Qule 

Received 

Returned 

Actually  expended.. 


Total. 


George  Miller 

Frank  Thompson.  Jr. 


Less  refund  to  Treasury. 
Refund  to  Treasury 


Committee  totals. 


•  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meal] 
2  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 
Appropriated  funds: 

Other  to  and  In  Panama 

Government  department:  DepartmenVi  f  Defense 


Total. 


Mar.  1, 1977. 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency  < 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency  > 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


ToUl 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency] 


7/7 
7/24 


8/1    England 633.89     >  1,200.00 

.,.A    .  (Pound) 

8/10   Japan 374,850     '1,275.00 

(Ven) 


584.00 1,784.00 


1483.36 

(DM) 

4512. 82     »  1, 753. 00 „ 3, 028  30 

(DM)  ^."".w 


2,745.00 


2,337.30 4,812.30 


dollar eouivalenf-  If  US  currAnru  i.  ..<.ri  .n».r,n,~,».  u.!^*"*  ^^^tl}!^V}}-  ^^'^^^^^^  round-trip  ticket  for  commercial  air  flight  totaling   $1,753.30. 

ooiiar  equivalent,  ir  u.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  However,  flight  to  China  was  via  military  aircraft  and  unused  portion  of  ticket  totaling  $876  65  was 

I  by  check  to  U.S.  Treasury.  returned  to  State  Department 

funded  toState  Department  Note:  Department  of  Defense  is  unable  to  provide  data  on  military  flight 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$4,812.30 


ROBERT  N.GIAIMO, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Budget 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976 


Date 


Per  diem  ■ 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

.      or  U.S. 

currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency' 


6/11 


6/17    Switzerland  (SF) 1,316.65  525.00 

Jh£--- viii.'tk 624:55'::::::::".:::::::::::::::"X8w:65" 

*^™ 1,417.00 4.0/0.03 

^ 3,655.15 :::  "3,655.15" 


1, 149. 55 
'i,'4i7.'66 


4/20 


S/21 
5/27 

S/22 


11/5 

n/7 

11/9 

1/13 
1/16 
1/19 


4/24    Panama  (U.S.  J). 


2,566.55 


375.00 


M400  - 1,019.00 


5/22    Italy  (L).'..:i 

5/28 


190,125.00 


5/27    Kenya  (S) 3,150.00 


225- 00 ----i-"i"^i-i!i!i;i""!"ii"i";::r.'i96,"i25."66' 

Transportation   provided   by   Department  of   De-       3, 150  00 
fense  costs  $776.60  per  person.  


776.60 
225.00 
375.00 


375.00 


1,376.60 


11/7 
11/9 
11/13 
11/16 
11/19 
11/21 


France  (F) 1,125.00 

Switzerland  (SF) 182.70 

Germany  (DM) 723.00 

Afghanistan  (AO 10,800  00 

Egypt  (£) 125,000 

Italy  (L) 129,750 


225.00 
75.00 
300.00 
225. 00 
300.00 


232.84  47.04M.!i;i""Ii;i;";'"" 

Transportation  provided  by  Department  of  Defense 
cost  J898.52  per  person. 


1,357.84 

182.70 

723.00 

10, 800. 00 

125, 000. 00 


""  - 129,750 


898.52 
272.04 
75.00 
300.00 
225.00 
300.00 
150.00 


11/9 


11/10    Israel  (l£). 


2, 220. 56 


1/10 
1/10 
1/12 
1/21 


1,290 

510 

780 

11/10   Greece o 

11/11    Egypt(LE) 83,335 

Kenya  (KSh) 5,640.95 


11/21 


150 

58.80 " - 

9120  -. ::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 78o 

0 0 

i52 - ----      -  83,335 


U/24    Oouala.. 


675 


"M - - "TkaM 


I 5,640.95 

U -  — .  —  „. ft 


1.198.00 ::      2.827.28 


91.20 

07 

150.00 

675.00 

07 

1,198.00 


3/10 

5/30 

6/2 


6/9 


3/16    ChiKEo) 

6/2    Netherlands  (0 'I' 

6/9    Switzerland  (SwF) 


2,114.2 


4,837.50 

823.20 

1, 564. 50 


*50. 00          Transportation  not  at  Government  expense  4, 837. 50 

300.00 009  »n 


-75.00 

6/13    England  (£) ..".". 167183' 

DM 


600.00  .... 


300.00 


1,739.77 


823.20 
1,465.50 


-Z.--Z- 167.83 

684.60 1,739.77 


450.00 
300.00 
600.00 
-75.00 

"'moo 

684.60 


5,266.20 6,290.31 


11,556.51 


dollar  equivalent:  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$8,862.39 

1,019.00 
1,675.12 

11,556.51 


CARL  D.  PERKINS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31. 1976 


Date 


Per  diem  i 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency « 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  J 


Ryan,  Frank  B 

Committee  totals. 


3/20 
3/27 


3/27    Poland  (Zl) 26,250 

3/31    Denmark(DKr) 2,278.875 


525.00 - 26,250 

375.00 - - 2,278.875 


525.00 
375.00 


900.00 


900.00 


■  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


RECAPITUUTION  Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  equivalent) - $900.00 

FRANK  THOMPSON,  Jr., 


Jan.  31, 1977. 


Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSUUR  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976 


Date 


Per  diem  i 


Transportation  Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency! 


Hon.  J.  Skubitz 

C.  Conklin 

t.  Ounmire 

Hon.  P.  Ruppe 

W.Shafer 


Hon.  J.  Skubitz. 


Hon.  J.  Santini 

Committee  totals. 


1/4 
1/18 
1/18 
1/18 
11/7 

11A2 

11/12 

11/18 

11/7 


1/15 
1/21 
1/21 
1/19 
11/12 

11/18 
11/24 
11/12 

HAS 
11/24 
11/12 


Australia 

Tahiti 

do 

do 

Switzerland 

1,096.15 

Germany 1,084.50 

United  Kingdom 268.88 

Switzerland. 

1, 096. 15 

Germany 1,084.50 

United  Kingdom 268.88 

Switzerland 

1, 096. 15 


75 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 


450 
450 
450 


450 
450 
450 


450 


1, 755. 

993. 

663. 

15. 

1, 755. 

993. 

663. 

15. 

1,694. 

993. 


45 
30 
80 
14 
45 
30 
80 
14 
35 
30 


1,275.45 

1,621.09 

1, 651. 52 

747.00 

406.50 

281. 05 

25.99 

747.00 

406. 50 

281.05 

25.99 

721.00 

406.50  . 


1,755.45 
2,089.45 
1,748.30 

284.02 
1,755.45 
2,089.45 
1,748.30 

284.02 
1,694.35 
2,089.45 


75.00 

1,425.45 

1.771.09 

1.801,52 

747.00 

856.50 

731.05 

475.99 

747.00 

856.50 

731.05 

475.99 

721.00 

856.50 


3,675 


8,596.64 12,72L64 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

Hlf  foreign  currency  Is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  and  equivalent) - - 

Appropriated  funds:  H.  Res.  1079,  94th  Cong , • 


Total. 


Amount 
...  $7,198.58 
...    5,073.06 

...  12,271.64 


MORRIS  K.  UDALU 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mar.  3, 1977. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1977 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee  Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency'  currency     currency'  currency      currency'  currency       currency' 


Hon.  H.  Symms. 


2/14 


2/21    Ubya. 


655.31 


375       1,864.58       1,067.00 2,519.89         1,442.00 


■  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

<  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Mar.  3, 1977. 


Amount 
$1,442.00 


MORRIS  K.  UDALL. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Nsm«  of  member  or  employee 


Berdes,  G. 


Bingham,  J 


Boettcher,  R. 


Bonker,  D. 


BmiC,\ 


Brenner,  A 

Broomfield,  W. 


Burke.  J.  H. 
Carman,  N.. 


Challenor,  H 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


irrival      Departure    Country 
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FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


U.  S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency » 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


23&09 


10/17 

10/18 

\^ 

10/22 

Wl 

10/24 

Vim 

10/29 

10/29 

10/31 

^i 

11/1 

Wl 

11/2 

11/2 

11/4 
11/10 
11/11 

m 

5/22 

5/27 

5/27 

5/28 

5/2S 

5/30 

S/30 

6A 

6A 

6/2 

1/5 

1/8 

1/8 

1,12 

i^ 

4/22 

V^ 

4/25 

4/25 

4/27 

4/27 

4/28 

89.82 
528. 75 
290 
528.  75 
600.00 
25. 650 
29.250 
43.162 

45.31 


57,750 
3,150 

63, 375 

1,782 

3, 124. 5 

83.03 


67, 185 
129.27 


5,955 

80.78 

658.5 

1, 327. 5 


1, 260. 0 
8, 887. 5 


18,803 


18J50 
62^.  25 
212. 76 


145.82 


22, 140 
108,00 
692.50 
712.50 
366.00 
93,265 
183 
230.50 


4/9  4/15    United  Kingdom 

D.  Mark.._ 

England 

Ethiopia 

Yemen  A.  R.... 

Saudi  Arabia 

United  A.  E 

Oman 

Bahrain 

Kuwait 

Iran „ „ 

England 

0.  IVIark 

Italy 

Kenya 

Italy 

Romania 

Hungary 

United  Kingdom 

0.  Mark 

Senegal 

United  Kingdom 

D.  Mark 

Belgium 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Italy 

DOO 

6/22  6/23    Italy 

6/24  6/26    Belgium 

D.  Mark 

11/5  11/7    Kenya 

0.  Mark 

11/26  11/27    Senegal 

11/27  11/28    Kenya " 

11/29  12/3    Lesotho 

12/3  12/3    South  Africa ." 

12/3  12/5    Sierra  Leone.... 

DOD 

11/7  11/8    Japan 

11/8  11/11    Korea 

11/11  11/13    Republic  of  China 

11/13  11/15    Hong  Kong 

11/15  11/17    Singapore 

11/17  11/21    Indonesia " 

11/21  11/22    Singapore 

11/22  11/26    Philippines . 

D.  IVIark 

7/24  7/26    Japan 

7/26  8/10    P.R.China.. ..I] 

8/10  811    Japan... 

D.Mark.... 

1/3  1/5    Italy 

1/5  1/7    Egypt 

1/7  1/9    Israel 

1/9  1/11    Iran 

1/11  1/13    Turkey 

1/13  1/14    Greece 

1/14  1/16    Yugoslavia 

DOD 

4/15  4/16    Japan 

4/16  4/21    China .'."" 

DOD : 

1/3  1/5  Italy 

\li  1/7  Egypt. 

1/7  1/9  Israel... 

1/9  1/11  Iran 

1/11  1/13  Turkey " 

1/13  1/14  Greece 

1/14  1/16  Yugoslavia 

DOO 

1/5  1/6  Senegal 

1/6  1/12  Ethiopia 

1/12  1/15  Kenya L  231. 20 

1(05  1/20  Pakistan 3,712.5 

\m  1/26  India 4,650.75 

1/Zf  1/30  Bangladesh 3.293.87 

1/30  2/1  Thailand 4  568 

2/1  2/4  Indonesia 93'. 265 

2/4  2/7  Hong  Kong 1,125 

.„.  D.Mark 

2A2  2/13  Guatemala "29  15 

2/»  2/27  Canada 76:65 

IW  11/7  Switzerland 443  1 

,vR  ''^  Angola... 364.80 

IWO  11/11  Germany 180  75 

lini  11/13  Austria 3,854  25 

11/13  11/15  Poland 3  375.00 

/16  11/16  Kenya*. '903  75 

\\m  11/17  Burundi 6,717 

11/17  11/18  Rwanda 6  861 

}}/»»  11/23  Zambia 240. 00 

U/Z3  11/23  Tanzania 312.35 

11^4  11/25  Mozambique... ..I      2. 348! 30 

11/25  11/29  South  Africa* 485.00 

11/29  12/1  Lesotho... 

12/1  12'2  Namibia '"" 

12/2  12/3  Lesotho 

12/3  12/3  South  Africa.... ."' 

12/3  12/5  Sierra  Leone 262  87 

D.  Mark 


525.00 


150.00 
225. 00 

64.44 
150.  00 
150.00 

75.00 

75.  00 
150.  00 
454.08  . 

75.00 


49.54 

3, 139. 68 

89.82 


87.74 

1,225.00 

141.02 


90.00 


22.72 


68.34 
375.00 

75.00 
150.00 
150.00 

75.00 


6, 016. 32 

165, 883 

116,488.3 


2, 382. 70 
197.99 
139. 06 
776. 60 


287.63 

3,139.68 

179.64 

528.75 

290 

528.75 

690.00 

25.650 

29.250 

43.162 

32.013 

- 45.31 

3, 528.  75       » 187. 42  9, 545. 07 


300  00 
300.00 


1,902 


742. 10 


150.00 
150.00 
150.  00 
150.00 


63,375 

-. 1,782 

3,124.5 

83.03 

1,902 

67,185 

129.27 

5,820.45       2,492.70 5,820.45 

5,955 

107.03 

813.43 

33,046.79 


26.25 

154. 93 

31, 719. 29 


150.00 
225.00 


47.59 

34.95 

37.77 

600.10 


225. 00 


4,114.33       1,591.00 


75.00 

75.00 

245. 36 


706.90 
70,000 


1,842.10 
282.40 


1,260.0 
8,887.5 
4,114.33 
18,803 
706.90 
88.750 
625. 25 
212. 76 


122. 51 


75.00 
225.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
300.00 

75.00 
300.00 


927. 12 


145.82 


15.00 


4.24 


7,600.52   3,016.08 


22, 140 

108,00 

5,692.50 

727.50 

366.00 

93, 265 

183 

2, 230. 50 

7, 600. 52 


76,196 


259. 17 


76, 195 


1,026 
83.33 
1,086 
15, 558 
2,250 
2,655 
2,676 

"22,387" 
13, 422 

162,' 606" 
83.33 
1,086 
15, 558 
2,250 
2.655 
2,676 

'16,772" 
1,078.60 


150. 00 
150. 00 
150.00 
225.00 
150. 00 
75.00 
150. 00 

""75.'oo  r..." 

450.00  .... 


698. 12 
3, 450. 79 

154. 95 
1,634.57 
32, 605. 8 

532. 47 

7, 763. 2 

5, 568. 06 


1,745.30 
50.45 
278. 90 
221.49 
471. 52 
35.50 
219.30  . 
312.11  . 
953.11  . 


150. 00 
150.00 
150. 00 
225. 00 
150.00 
75.00 
150. 00 

""75."od" 
525. 00  . 
150.00 
375. 00 
525.00 
225. 00  . 
225.00  . 
225. 00  . 
225.00  . 


34, 507. 9 

154.  95 

.1,634.57 

32, 605. 8 

532. 47 

7,763.2 

5,568.06 

"6."72' 


1, 094. 52 

50.45 

278. 90 

221. 49 

471. 52 

35. 50 

219.30 

312.11  . 

953.11 

30.00  . 


698. 12 
4, 476. 79 

238. 28 
2, 720. 57 
48,163.8 
2,782.47 
1, 041, 820 
8, 244. 06 

'"""22,"  387" 
13, 422 

"iSTTlOAg' 
238. 28 
2,  720. 57 
48, 163. 8 
2,  782. 47 
10, 418. 2 
8, 244. 06 


150. 00 


16.94 


29.15 
75.00 

183.95 

150. 00 
75.00 

225.00 
75.00 

133. 33 
75.00 
75.00 

300. 00 
37.50 
75.00 

559. 68 


14, 936. 78 


119.95 


4,595.93 
"""ii7."37" 


9.55 
1,403 


4.05 
81.92 


640. 61 
30 


738.11 
26.04 


16,  778. 82 

1. 078. 60 
1, 231. 20 

3,  712. 5 

4, 800. 75 

3,  293. 87 

4,568 

93, 265 

1,125 

14, 936.  78 

29.15 

196.60 

448.1 

364.80 

190.30 

5, 257. 25 

3,375.00 

903.75 

6,717 

6,861 

240.00 

312. 35 

2, 348. 30 

1. 125. 61 
30 


220.90 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


612. 74 

1,225.00 

291.02 

225.00 

64.44 

150.00 

172.72 

75.00 

75.00 

150.00 

454.08 

75.00 

2, 570. 12 
266.33 
514.06 
851.60 
150.00 
150.00 
75.00 
742. 10 
300.00 
300.00 

2, 492. 70 
150.00 
197. 59 
184.95 
187.77 
600.10 
150.00 
225.00 

1,591.00 
225.00 

1,842.10 

357.40 

75.00 

245.36 


122.51 

927. 12 

75.00 

225.00 

ISO.  00 

154.24 

150.00 

300.00 

75.00 

300.00 

3,016.08 


259. 17 


1,745.30 
200.45 
428.90 
371.49 
6%.  52 
185. 50 
294.31 
462.11 

953. 10 
75.00 

450.02 
1,094.55 
200.40 
428.99 
371.42 
696.60 
185. 50 
294.31 

462. 11 
953. 10 
105.00 
525.00 
150.00 
375.04 
541.90 
225.00 
225.00 
225.00 
225.00 

4,595.93 

29.15 

192.37 

183.95 

150.00 

79.05 

306.92 

75.00 

133.33 

75.00 

75.00 

300.00 

37.50 

75.00 

1, 297. 79 

26.04 


5,385.30 


262.87 


220.90 
5,385.30 
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JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  2 


Other  purposes  Total 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency  >  currency       currency  2 


Chester,  J.  C. 


Collins,  C. 


Czarnecki,  M. 


DIggs,  C.  C. 


Ouskie,  D. 


Findley,  P. 


FInley,  M.. 
Fortler.  D. 


10/17 
10/20 
10/23 
10/28 

1/9 

5/1 

11/5 
11/7 
11/9 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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5/21 
5/22 
5/27 

7/21 
7/26 
8/10 

1/5 

1/6 

1/12 

1/15 

1/20 

1/26 

1/30 

2/1 

2/4 

11/5 

U/lO 
llAl 
11/13 
11A6 
11/16 

11/n 

11A9 

11/23 

11/24 

11/25 

11/29 

12/1 

12/2 

12/3 

12/3 

1/6 

lAl 

1A3 

1/14 

11/5 

11/7 

11/9 

11/13 

11/16 

11/19 

1/3 
1/5 
1/7 

1)/? 

8/31 
11/21 
12/5 
4/19 
4/22 
4/25 
4/27 

5/27 


10/20 

10/22 

10/28 

11/2 

1/10 

5/4 

11/7 

11/9 

11/10 


11/10 

11/11 

11/11. 

11/13 

11/13 

11/15 

11A6 

11/16 

1IA6 

11/17 

11/17 

11/18 

11/19 

11/23 

11/23 

11/23 

11/24 

11/25 

11/25 

11/29 

11/29 

12/1 

I2A 

12/2 

12/2 

12/3 

12/3 

12/3 

12/3 

12/5 

5/22 
5/27 
5/28 

7/26 
8/10 
8/11 

1/6 

1/12 

1/15 

1/20 

1/26 

1/30 

2/1 

2/4 

2/7 

11/7 

11/9 

11/11 

11/13 

11/15 

11/16 

11/17 

11/18 

11/23 

11/23 

11/25 

11/29 

12/1 

12/2 

12/3 

12/3 

12/5 

1/11 

1/13 

1/14 

1/17 

11/7 

11/9 

11/13 

11/16 

11/19 

11/21 

1/5 
1/7 
1/9 
1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 

9/5 
11/23 
12/11 
4/22 
4/25 
4/27 
4/28 

5/30 


Venezuela 

Colombia 

Brazil 

Peru 

D.  Mark 

Japan 

Kenya 

D.Mark 

France 

Switzerland 

Germany... 

DOD 

Germany 

Austria 

Poland 

Kenya « 

Burundi 

Rwanda 

Zambia 

Tanzania 

Mozambique 

South  Africa  '... 

Lesotho 

Namibia 

Lesotho 

South  Africa 

Sierra  Leone 

D.  mark 

Italy 

Kenya 

Italy 

DOD 

Japan 

P.  R.  China 

Japan 

D.Mark 

Senegal... 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Pakistan 

India. 

Banpladesh 

Thailand 

Indonesia 

Hong  Kong 

D.  Mark 

Switzerland  • 

Angola' 

Germany' 

Austiia 

Poland 

Kenya' 

Burundi 

Rwanda... 

Zambia 

Tanzania 

Mozambique 

South  Africa '... 

Lesotho. 

Namibia 

Lesotho 

South  Africa 

Sierra  Leone 

D.  Mark 

Mexico 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Colombia.. 

France .— 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Afghanistan 

Egypt.... 

Italy 

DOD 

Italy 

Egypt... 

Israel 

Iran 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

DOD 

Germany 

Canada 

Mexico 

Belgium 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Italy 

DOD .. 

United  Kingdom.. 


823 

7, 935. 75 

5,197.50 

1,986 


192.29 
225. 00 
450.00 
300. 00 


22,942 
2, 516. 10 


75.00 
300.00 


674. 4       1, 686. 00 


1, 125. 00 
182.70 
180.75 


225.00 
75.00 
75.00 


6,030.74       2,353.00 
203.95  41.04 


361, 50 
3,854.25 
3,375.00 

903. 75 
6,717.00 
6, 861. 00 

240. 00 

312. 35 
2, 348. 30 

502. 74 


150,00 

225. 00 
75. 00 

375. 00 
75.00 
75. 00 

300.00 
37.50 
75.00 

600. 00 


898.52 

30.82     13.06 
1,403.00     81.92 


640.61 
30 


738.11 
26.04 


823 

7,935.75 

5,197.50 

1,986 

674.4 

22, 942 

2,516.10 

6, 030. 74 

1,328.95 

182.70 

180.75 

""392."3r 

5,257.25 

3,375.00 

903.75 

6,717.00 

6,861.00 

240.00 

312.35 

2,348.30 

1,161.35 

30.00 


192.29 

225.00 

450.00 

300.00 

1,686.00 

75.00 

300.00 

2, 353. 00 

266.04 

75.00 

75.00 

898.52 

163. 06 

306.92 

75.00 

375.00 

75.00 

75.00 

300.00 

37.50 

75.00 

1, 338. 11 

26.04 


267.87 


225.00 


126, 750 

3,150 

63, 375 


150.00 

375.00 

75.00 


8,913.00 
165, 883 
116, 488 


3, 654. 33 
197.99 
139. 06 


110.250 
87. 906 
44.100 


375.00 

299.00 
150. 00 


776.60 


267.87 

8,913.00 

292,633 

431,488 

63,375 


16, 772 

1,078.60 

1, 231. 20 

3,712.50 

4, 650. 75 

3, 293. 87 

4,568 

93, 265 

1,125 


75.00 
525. 00 
150.00 
375.00 
525. 00 
225. 00 
225. 00 
225.00 
225.00 


4,116 

6, 399. 04 

6.72 


14.00 

2, 539. 50 

30.00 


150.00 


16.94 


730. 50 

364.80 

361. 50 

3,  854. 25 

3,375.00 

903.75 

6,717 

6,861 

240.00 

312. 35 

2, 348. 30 

520. 74 


300.00 

150.00 

150.00 

225.00 

75.00 

375.00 

75.00 

75.00 

300.00 

37.50 

75.00 

600.00 


35.35      7.28 
14,936.78   4,595.93 


9.55 
1,403 


4.05 
81.92 


640.61 
30 


738.11 
26.04 


110. 250 

87.906 

4, 160. 100 

6,399.04 

16, 778. 72 

1,078.60 

1, 231. 20 

3,712.50 

4,800.75 

3,293.87 

4,568 

93, 265 

1,161.25 

14,935.78 

730.50 

364. 80 

371.05 

5,257.25 

3,375.00 

903.75 

6,717 

6,861 

240.00 

312. 35 

2,348.30 

1,161.41 

30 


225.00 

3, 654. 33 

347.99 

514.06 

75.00 
776.60 
375.00 
299.00 
164.00 
2, 539. 50 
105.00 
525.00 
150.00 
375.00 
541.94 
225.00 
225.00 
225.00 
232. 28 
4, 595. 93 
300.00 
150.00 
154.05 
306.92 

75.00 
375.00 

75.00 

75.00 
300.00 

37.50 

75.00 
1, 338. 11 

26.04 


89.29 


75.00  .... 


4,683.75 
1,281 


1, 125. 00 
182.70 
723. 00 
10, 800 
125. 00 
129, 750 


375.00 
150.00 
150. 00 
225.00 
225.00 
75.00 
300. 00 
225. 00 
300.00 
150.00 


10, 785. 1 


5,835.30 
863.50 


89.29 


15,468.85 
1,281 


203.95 

"2i6."6r 


41.04 
"89.'26" 


196,100 


102, 600 
83.33 
1,086 
15, 558 
2,250 
2,655 
2,676 


150.00 
150. 00 
150.  00 
225.  00 
150.00 
75.00 
150. 00 


34. 507. 9 
153.95 

1,  634.  57 

32, 605. 8 

532. 47 

7, 763. 2 

5,568.06 


854. 20 
101.97 


5, 954. 6 
80.78 
658.5 

1, 327. 5 


338.97 

103.52 

343.60 

150.00  , 

150.00 

150.00 

150. 00 


3, 651. 48 

180. 85 

6,540 


"224.11 
898.52 

50.45 
278.90 
221.49 
471. 52 

35.50 
219. 30 
312. 11 
953.11 
1,449.00 
183.60 
327. 00 


1,328.95 
182.70 
933.65 
10,800 
125.00 
325,850 


44,767.9 
238.28 
2, 720. 57 
48, 163. 8 
2,782.47 
10,418.2 
8,244.06 


26.25 

154.93 

31, 719. 29 


47.59 

34.95 

37.77 

600.10 


4,505.68 

282.82 

6,540 

5,954.6 

107.03 

813.43 

33,046.79 


167.13 


3oaoo 


167.13 


75.00 

5,385.30 
1,238.50 
150.00 
150.00 
225.00 
266.04 
75.00 
389.26 
225. 00 
300.00 
374. 11 
898.52 
200.45 
428.90 
371.49 
696.52 
185.50 
294.30 
462. 11 

953. 11 
1, 787. 97 

287. 12 
670.60 
150.00 
197.59 
184.95 
187.77 
600.10 
300.00 
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Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Fountain,  L  H. 


Fox,  Edward_ 


Frater,  0.  M 


Friedersdorf.  M. 


Gllman,  B. 


Gulick.  L 


HKkett,  C.  P. 


Hobtine,  J.  D. 
Hyndman,  V.. 


Inram,  G.. 


S««  feolMte*  at  end  of  tabla. 


rrival     Departure    Country 
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FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976-Continued  (j 


Data 


Per  diem  > 


M 


1/3 
1/5 
1/7 

iM 

IS 

11/6 
llAO 
11/13 
11/16 
11/20 

1/13 

1V5 
11/7 

11^ 
11/16 
11/19 

4/19 
</22 

6/26 

1/3 

1/5 
1/7 

.)(? 

11/6 
il/lO 
11/13 
1/16 
1/20 

1/6 
1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
11/5 
11/7 
11/9 
11/5 

J' 

1/13 
1/14 

11/6 
lAO 
i/13 
/16 
/20 

..2/5 
!/10 
!/13 

im 

1/16 
1/17 
1/18 
1/19 
1/20 
1/21 
i/24 
1/26 


'/18 
720 

/29 

2/5 
1/7 
1/8 

1  /13 


1  /15 

1  /17 

1  /21 

1  '22 

1/21 

1^7 
II 
1173 


Foreiin 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Transportation  Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


1/5 
1/7 
1/9 
1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 

11/10 
11/13 
11/16 
11/20 
11/22 

1/11 

1/13 

1/14 

1/17 

U/7 

11/9 

11/13 

11/16 

11/19 

U/21 

4/22 

4/25 

6/27 

1/5 
1/7 
1/9 
1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 

11/10 
11/13 
11/16 
11/20 
11/22 

1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
1/17 
11/7 
11/9 

11/11 

11/11 
1/10 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 

11/10 
11/13 
11/16 
11/20 
11/22 

2/8 
2/12 
2/14 

2/28 
4/17 
4/18 
4/19 
4/20 
4/21 
4/24 
4/26 
4/28 


83.33 
1,086 
15, 558 
2,250 
2,655 
2,676 

"li'MS" 

1, 672. 87 

93, 265 

304.36 

153. 34 


4, 683. 75 
1, 281. 00 

7,"4f6."6d" 

1, 125. 00 

182.70 

723 

10,800 

125 

129, 750 


Italy 102,600 

Egypt 

Israel 

Iran 

Turkey „ 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

DOD 

Taiwan 

Philippines 

Indonesia 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

DOD.... 

Mexico 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Colombia 

France 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Afghanistan 

Egypt 

Italy 

DOD 

Belgium 

Ireland 

DOD 

Belgium 

D.Mark 

Italy 

Egypt 

Israel-. 

Iran 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

DOD 

Taiwan 

Philippines 

Indonesia -. 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

DOD 

Mexico 

Costa  Rica 

Panama. 

Colombia 

France 

Switzerland 

Germany 

DOD 

Italy 358,725 

Juflfey 3,375 

S««e« 2,655 

Yuwslavia 2,676 


150. 00 
150. 00 
150.00 
225.00 
150.00 
75.00 
150.00 

"m'o'o"" 

225.00 
225.00 
375. 00 
150. 00  . 


34, 507. 9 
154.95 

1,  634. 57 

32, 605. 8 

532.47 

7,763.2 

5,  568. 06 

4,697.68'" 


20, 735 
89.46 


375.00 
150.00 
150.00 
225.00 
225.00 
75.00  . 
300.00 
225.00  . 
300.00  . 
150.00 


10, 735. 10 


203.95 


210. 65 


974. 86 


5,955 
111.105 

"5,'947" 


150.00  _ 
225.00 

'iso.'oo" 


102,600 

150.00 

83.33 

150.00 

1,086 

150.00 

15, 558 

225.00 

2,250 

150.00 

2,655 

75.00 

2,676 

150.00 

328.00 


3,711.22 

34,507.9 

154. 95 

1, 634. 57 

32, 605. 8 

532. 47 

7, 763. 2 

5, 568. 06 


50.45 44,767.9 

278.90 238.28 

22  •  1? 2, 720. 57 

471.52 48,163.8 

35.50 2,^82.47 

219.30 10,418.2 

ili.ll :::::::::-: --  ''^""-^ 

123.79 16,d82."68" 

— V„-v,- 1. 672.87 

,50.02 ii4,000 

110.22 3^.82 

-1:947:56-::::::::::: '"•" 

863.50 :::::::"iM68.i5' 

- - 1,281.00 

41  M  - 1,328.95 

■— i,---- 182.  70 

89-26 933.65 

-- - 10,800 

-:r,--:,— - 125.00 

lllJi - - 130,724.86 

898.52 

5,955" 

— 439.105 


11,385 
1,672.87 
93, 265 
304.36 
153.34 

4,M75" 
1,281 


7,416 

1,125 

182. 70 

723 


300.00 
225.00 
225.00 
375. 00 
150.00 

'37-5760" 
150.00  . 
150.00  . 
225.00  . 
225. 00 

75.00  . 
150.00 
898.52 
525. 00 
225. 00 

75.00 
150.00 


4,697.68 


654. 
600. 

-i:448.' 
50. 
278. 
221. 
471. 
35. 
219. 
312. 
953. 
113. 


10 


5,947 
3,711.22 


00 

45 137,107.9 

90 238.28 

49 2,720.57 

52 48,163.8 

50 2,782.47 

30 1,041,820 

11  8,244.06 


20,  735. 00 
89.46 


50. 
110. 


10, 391. 93 


1,947. 
832. 


79  - 16,082.68 

-,- 1, 672. 87 

02— 114,000 

22 393.82 

55::::::::;  '53  34 

02 — ::::::::::"i5,'675.-68"- 

- 1,281 


m'M  41.-64-::::::::::::::::::::::::      1, 328*95 

"216:65 89:26":::::::::::::::::::::::     gfies 


Taiwan :: 

Philippines :: 

Indonesia 

Australia "" 

New  Zealand 

DOD 

United  Kingdom 146.69 

Italy- 156,025 

Belg'um 6,037 

D.  Mark 


11,385 
1, 672. 87 
93, 265 
304.36 
153.34 


^■^7^      l?S :::::::::::::::"393:232:9- 

532.47  35.50 3  907  47 

7,763.2  219.30 :-      "    10  418  20 

5.568.06     312.11...... :::::::::  'Iv^,^^ 

3oo:oo'"-4:697.-68-  123. 79  ::::::::::::::::::::::::-i6:682.-68- 


??5.ss ,.-,,. -----—.:-:.:::::::::::::::::   1672:87 


225.00 
375. 00 
150.00 


300.00 


^2q^?^      ,50.02.....:::::::::::::::::::   -iurbob 

89.46  110.22 393.82 

-- - 153.34 

1,947.50.... 

23.76  45.55 .V.-.V.'.V— T7O.45-- 


7/20 
7/23 

9/3 
9/8 
12/11 
11/8 
11/11 
11/13 
11/15 
11/17 
11/21 
11/22 
11/26 

5/22 
5/27 
5/28 

10/20 

10/22 

10/28 

11/1 


Canada 229.95 

Turkey 470 

Greece 2,730 

Cyprus 1153 

Greece.... 2,730 

Belgium 2  977 

Ireland 111.105 

Sweden 658  5 

Italy 132,750 

DOD 

D.Mark.. :::::::- 

Belgium... 8,989 

Luxembourg 8  951 

D.Mark  ' 


208.31 .  156 '02s 

'"""  .::::::::::::::::::    'Iio" 

1.473.34 3,440.25 


150.00 


225. 00 

29.38 

75.00 

34.36 

75.00  . 

75.00  . 

225.00 

150.00 

150.00 


3, 440. 25 
119.95 


117.37 


6.75 


16.50 


349. 90 

470 

2,730 

26.28 

2,730 

2,977 

137. 355 

813. 43 


Germany 969.75 

England 168 

Mexico 9,090 

Japan 22,140 

Korea „ 108,000 

P.  R.  China 5,  692. 50 


26.25            47.59.... 
154.93  34.95 .:"- 

31,719.29      37.77 ...:::::::::."  33,646:79 

600.10 

2,874.1       1,121.40 ."- i"m"\ 

8,989 

._._ ._.  D    QCl 

3,651.43    i,4i2.66-::::::::  365143 

375.00       3,651.48       1,449.00 :..-.-::.-.-;;..-;  4,'617  23 

300.00 ICO  rvi 


225.00 
225.00 


455. 00 


327.00 


168.00 


•3D.UU  6,S4U  327,00 15,630 

'5.00 7J    ijn 


225.00  .... 


22, 140 
108, 000 


Hong  Kong 

Singapore 

Indonesia 

Singapore 

Philippines 

D.  Mark.._ 

Italy 

Kenya. .„. 

Italy :" 

DOD 

Venezuela 

Columbia 

Brazil 

Peru 

D.  Mark. :::" 


712.50 

366.00 

93,  265 

183 

2,  230. 50 

"12-6V756- 
3,150 
63,375 


150.00 c  cah  en 


727. 50 


963.00 
6,935.75 
5,197.50 

19,896 


150.00  15.00  4.24  . 

i^o-oo - -...:::::::::::::::::::::  366:00 

"75:00:::::::::::::::-: «'2|| 

300.00 ::::::::::" 2  230  to 

..       ...      7,600.52       3,016.08 ....:.: 7  60052 

150.00         165,883           197.99 :                 -  292  633 

375.00     116,488      139.06 :::::::::::  fzCm 

'500 63,375 

---z— —         776.60 ' 

?|5"0 963.56 

45000 - 6,935.75 

3oo:oo :::::::::::::::::: li'sgs'oo 

- 4,257.15    1,686.66":::::::::::::::::::::::  "ilw:?? 


200.45 
428.90 
371.49 
696.52 
185.50 
294.30 
462. 11 
953. 11 
423.79 
225.00 
275.02 
485.22 
150.00 
1,947.50 
1,238.50 
150.00 
150.00 
225.00 
266.04 
75.00 
389.26 
225.00 
300.00 
261.41 
898. 52 
150.00 
879.08 
600.10 
150.00 
1,448.00 
200.45 
428.90 
371.49 
696.52 
185.50 
294. 30 
462. 11 
953. 11 
423.79 
225.00 
275.02 
485.22 
150. 00 
1,947.50 
1,207.02 
150.00 
150.00 
225.00 
266.04 
75.00 
239.26 
898. 52 
575.45 
260. 50 
294.30 
462.11 
953. 11 
423.79 
225.00 
275.02 
485.22 
150.00 
1,947.50 
345. 55 
208. 11 
150.00 
1, 473. 34 
342.37 
29.38 
75.00 
50.86 
75.00 
75.00 
272.59 
184.95 
187.77 
600.10 
1,121.40 
225.00 
225.00 
1,412.00 
1, 824. 00 
300.00 
782.00 
75.00 
225.00 
150.00 
154.24 
150.00 
300.00 
75.00 
300.00 
3, 016. 08 
347.99 
514.06 
75.00 
776.60 
225.00 
196.65 
450.00 
300.00 
1,686.00 
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Date 


Per  diem  i 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


Krizek,  G. 


LagomarsJno,  R. 


Maiak,  R 

Morgan,  T.  E., 


Preece,  Richard. 


Rosenthal,  B. 
Ryan,  L 


Salvia,  J.  M. 


Saizber|,J 

James  Schollaert. 


Shub,  J 

Stephen  Solarz.. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1/3 

iS 

1/3 

iM 

11/6 
11/10 
11A3 
11/16 
11/20 

5/24 
5/27 

1/3 
1/11 
1/13 
1A4 

11/6 
11/10 

11/13 
11/16 
11/20 


Paolillo,C 6/5 

11/3 

Pftehford,  G 10/19 

10/23 
10/28 

Popovich,  T 10/26 

10/29 
11/2 
11/6 


10/17 

10/19 

10/22 

10/24 

10/29 

10/31 

HA 

U/2 

11/4 

11/10 

4/19 
4/22 

4/19 
4/22 
4/25 
4/27 

4/20 
4/22 
4/25 
4/27 

2/8 

33 

3/10 

11/7 
11/8 
11/11 
11/13 
11/15 
11/17 
11/21 
11/22 

4/15 
4A6 

4/16 
4/17 
4/18 
4/19 
4/20 
4/22 
4/25 
4/27 


1/5 
1/7 
1/9 
1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 

1/5 
1/7 
1/9 
1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 

11/10 

11/13 
11/16 
11/20 
U/22 

5/27 
5/29 

1/10 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 

11/10 
11/13 
11/16 
11/20 
11/22 

6/16 

11/11 

10,'22 

10/28 

11/2 

10/28 
11/1 
11/5 

11/9 

10/18 

10/22 

10/24 

10/29 

10/31 

11/1 

11/2 

11/4 

11/10 

11/11 

4/22 
4/25 

4/22 
4/25 
4/27 
4/28 

4/22 
4/25 
4/27 
4/28 

3/3 
3/10 
3A4 

U/8 
11/11 
11/13 
11/15 
11/17 
11/21 
11/22 
11/26 

4/16 
4/21 

4/17 
4/18 
4/19 
4/20 
4/22 
4/25 
4/27 
4/29 


102, 600 
83.33 
1,086 
15,558 
2,250 
2,655 
2,676 


Italy 

Egypt 

Israel 

Iran 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia. 

DOD 

Italy „ 102,606 

Egypt 83.33 

Israel 1,086 

Iran 15,558 

Turkey 2,250 

Greece 2,655 

Yugoslavia 2,676 

DOD 

Taiwan 11,385 

Philippines 1,672.87 

Indonesia 93,265 

Australia 304.36 

New  Zealand 153.34 

DOD _. 

Romania 3,354 

Hungary 2,786.7 

D.Mark 

Italy 97,675 

Turkey 3,375 

Greece 2,655 

Yugoslavia 2,676 

DOD 

Taiwan 11,385 

Philippines 1,672.87 

Indonesia 93,265 

Australia 304.36 

New  Zealand 153.34 

DOD 


150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
225. 00 
150.00 
75.00 
150.00 


34, 507. 9 
154.95 

1, 634. 57 

32.605.8 

532.47 

7.763.2 

5,568.06 


15a  00 
150.00 
150.00 
225.00 
150.00 
75.00 
150.00 

"360:66" 
225.00 
225.00 
375.00 
150.00 


34,507.9 
154.95 

1,634.57 

32, 605. 8 

532.47 

7,763. 2 

5,568.06 

"4:697:68" 

"26:735:66" 
89.46 


50. 
278. 
221. 
471. 

35. 
219. 
312. 
953. 

50. 
278. 
221. 
471. 

35. 
219. 
312. 
953. 
123. 

"-56: 
110. 


45 4,4767.9 

90 238.28 

49 2,720.57 

52 48,163.8 

50 2,782.47 

30 1,041,820 

11 8,244.06 

45  ::::::::::::::::::::::::"■ 44:767:9" 

90 238.28 

49 2,720.57 

52 48,163.8 

50 2,782.47 

30 10,418.2 

11  - „ 8,244.06 

11 


79 :. 


282.32 
133. 78 

1-42.-80- 

225.00 

75.00 

150.00 

"366."66" 
225. 00  . 
225. 00 
375. 00 
150.00  . 


1,947.50 


16,082.68 

1,672.87 

114,000 

393.82 

153.34 


4,500.6 

34,507. 9 

532.47 

7,763.2 
5,568.06 

■4,"697-."68' 


1,756. 

50. 

35. 
219. 
312. 
953. 
123. 


20, 735. 00 
89.46 


50. 
110. 


3,354 

2, 786. 7 

00 4,500.6 

45 132,182.9 

50 „ 3,907.47 

30 10,418.2 

11 8,244.06 

79  ::::::"::::::::::::::::"i"6,"682.'68" 

1,672.87 

02 

22 


Switzerland 2,006.40  825.00 

O.Mark 

Nicaragua 4,200  600.00 

D.Mark 

Colombia 7,981  226.00 

Brazil.... 5,197.50  450.00 

Peru 19,896  300.00. 


370.90 
3,693.28 


1,690.92 
3,446.86 


114,000 
393.82 

153.34 

1,947.50 

148.78 2,377.30 

1,441.00 3,693.28 

4,200 

671.00 1,690.92 

1,367.80 _     9,348,80 

5, 197. 50 

19,896 


Germany 463.125  178.50 

Poland 463.125  187.50 

Romania 648.375  262.50 

U.S.S.R 403.845  163.50 

D.Mark 


4,443.53 
89.82 


90.00 


6,016.32 

24,760 

26.25 


26.25 

154.93 

31, 719. 29 


England 89.82  150.00 

Ethiopia 528.75  225.00 

YemanA.  R 150  33.33 

Saudi  Arabia 528.75  150.00 

UJ\.E 600.00  150.00 

Oman 25.650  75.00 

Bahrain 29.250  75.00 

Kuwait 43.162  150.00 

Iran 37.013  525.00 

England 45.31  75.00 

D.Mark 

Belgium 5,954.6  150.00 

Ireland 80.78  150.00 

DOD 

Belgium 5,954.6  150.00  . 

Ireland 80.78  150.00 

Sweden 685.5  150.00 

Italy 132,750  150.00 

DOD._ 

Belgium 5,954.6  150.00 

Ireland 80.78  150.00            26.25 

Sweden 685.5  150.00          154.93 

Italy 132,750  150.00     31,718.29 

DOD 

Switzerland 4,825.7  1,875.00            99.80 

France 2,336.25  525.00 

United  Kingdom 113.63  225.00 

D.Mark 

Japan.. 22.140  75.00 

Korea 108,000  225.00           15.00 

Republic  of  China 5,692.50  150.00 

Hong  Kong 712:50  150.00 

Singapore 366  150.00 

Indonesia 93,265  300.00 

Singapore 183  75.00 

Philippines 2,230.50  300.00. 

D.Mark _ 

Japan 22,387  75.00. 

China 134,322  450.00 

DOO 

Turkey 2,400  150.00 

Greece... 2,730  75.00 

Cyprus 29.53  75.00 

Greece 2,730  75.00 

Belgium 5,955  150.00 

Ireland 80.78  150.00 

Sweden 658.5  150.00 

Italy 132,750  150.00 


1,799.00 
141.02 


22.72 


2,382.70 
613.70  . 
47. 59 
600.10 


3,528.75   >  187. 42 


463. 125 

463. 125 

648.375 

403.845 

4, 443.  53 

179.64 

528.7b 

150 

528.75 

690.00 

25.650 

29.250 

43.162 

37.013 

45.31 

9,545.07 

30,714.6 

107.03 


47.59 

34.95 

37.77 

600.10 


5,954.6 

107.03 

813. 43 

33,046.79 


47.59 
34.95 
37.77 
600.10 
38.53 


5,954.6 

107.53 

813.43 

33, 046. 79 


2,394.17   1,025.34 


4.24 


7,600.52   3,016.08 


1,094.52 


4,925.50 

2,336.25 

113.63 

2, 394. 17 

22.140 

108,015 

5,692.50 

712.50 

366 

93, 265 

183 

2, 230. 50 

7, 600. 52 

22,387 

134,322 


6.75 


16.50 


26.25 

154.93 

31,719.29 


47.49 
34.95 
37.77 


2,400 
2,730 
36.28 
2,730 
5,955 
107.03 
813.40 
164.469 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency  > 


200.45 
428.90 
371.49 
696.52 
185.50 
294.30 
462.11 
953. 11 
200.45 
428.90 
371.49 
696.52 
185.50 
294.30 
462.11 
953. 11 
423. 79 
225.00 
275.02 
485.22 
150.00 
1, 947. 50 
282. 32 

133. 78 
1,756.00 

193.25 
260.50 
294.30 
462.11 
953. 11 

423. 79 
225.00 
275.02 
485. 22 
150.00 

1,947.50 
973. 78 

1, 441. 00 
600.00 
671.00 

1,593.80 
450.00 
300.00 


1, 


187.50 

187. 50 

262.50 

163. 50 

,799.00 

291.02 

225.00 

33.33 

150.00 

172. 72 

75.00 

75.00 

150.00 

525.00 

75.00 

2,570.12 

763.70 

197.59 

600.10 

150.00 

197. 59 

184.95 

187. 77 

600.01 

150.00 

197. 59 

184.95 

187.77 

600.10 

1, 913. 53 

525.00 

225.00 

1, 025. 34 

75.00 

229. 24 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

300.00 

75.00 

300.00 

3, 016. 08 

'  75.00 

450.00 

1, 094. 52 

150.00 

75.00 

91.50 

75.00 

150.00 

197. 49 

184.95 

187.77 
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Name  of  Memtwr  or  employee 


Arri  ral      Departure    Country 


Stephen  Solarz— Con.. 


Studds 

Sullivan,  J 

Van  Dusen,  IM. 


Ward.  S. 


Wilson,  C. 


Winn,  L. 


Wolff,  L. 


Yairon,  G. 


'16 

C26 

72 
76 

'P 
79 

no 

M2 
M3 

1120 
1123 
1125 
1126 


11 


'  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 
» If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S  3 
expended. 
'  187.42  Segments  of  trip  which  were  pure 

*  Kenya— 8  days  of  deutschemarks  given  in 
Germany. 

•  South  Africa— Currency  given  in  South 
Lesotho. 


Mar.  1, 1977. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


March  22 y  1977 


OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMIVIITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 
JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


29 


12  13 
12  15 
12  15 
12  18 
12  22 
12  25 
12  27 
12  28 

n 

7  10 
7  14 

7  22 

7  26 

8  ID 

10  17 
10  19 
10  22 
10  24 
10  29 

10  31 
/I 

1/2 

n/4 

11  (o 

/3 

;/5 

1/7 
:/9 

I  11 
13 

1  14 
/3 
/3 
/5 

n 
111 

1  15 

73 
/5 

n 

/9 

1 11 

13 
1  14 

1/6 
1  11 
1  13 

14 
115 
1  16 

r/5 

1/7 


li/9 
13 


4  19 
4  22 
4  25 
4  27 
4  19 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


4/29 

6/27 

7/6 
7/7 
7/9 
7/10 
7/12 
7/13 
7/14 

11/23 
11/25 
11/26 
11/29 
12/5 

12/15 
12/15 
12/18 
12/22 
12/25 
12/27 
12/28 
1/2 
1/3 

7/14 
7/17 

7/26 
8/10 
8/11 

10/18 

10 '22 

10/24 

10/29 

10/31 

11/1 

11/2 

11/4 

11/10 

11/11 

1/5 

1/7 

1/9 

1/11 

1/13 

1/14 

1/16 

1/16 

1/5 

1/7 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/5 
1/7 
1/9 
1/1 1 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 

1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
1/17 
4/16 
4/21 

11/7 
11/9 
11/13 
11/16 
11/19 
11/21 

4,72 
4/25 
4/27 
4/28 
4/28 


5,947 


150.00 


375.00 
52.61 


75.00 

225.00 

75.00 


300. 
150. 
75. 
225. 
600. 


D.  Marks 

ODD 

Belgium 

D.Marks 

South  Africa 325.46 

Mozambique 1,648.8 

Rhodesia 

South  Africa 65. 09 

Zambia 180 

Tanzania 630 

United  Kingdom 

D.  Marks 

China 11,385 

Philippines 1,115.25 

Thailand 1,530.75 

Bangladesh 3,415.50 

India 5,346 

D.Mark 

Israel 1,842.75          225. 

Jordan.... 24.76            75. 

Iraq 88.26          300. 

Egypt 208.35           375. 

Saudi  Arabia 1,057.50          300. 

Syria 875.70          225. 

Jordan 24.76            75. 

Israel 3,915.00          450. 

Italy.... 64,897.50            75. 

0.  Mark 

Portugal 6,710.90          214. 

Azores 2,342.40            75. 

D.Mark... 

Japan 116.250          375. 

P.R.China... 187.906           299. 

Japan 44.100          150. 

D.  Mark.... 


2, 874. 1       1, 121. 40 2. 874. 1 

600.10 1.... 

5,947 

3,534.38       1,379.00 _„„ 

166. 44  191. 77 

25, 197  803. 99 

61.50  100.00 


531 


63.35 


3,534.38 

491. 90 

416. 85 

61.50 

65.09 

180 

1,161 


6,496.03       2,512.00 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00  . 

00 

00 


550.00 
1, 231. 44 


61.82 
3, 078. 60 


217. 150 


390. 87 


2,686.39       1,117.00 


2, 048. 11 


792. 00 


89.82 
528.  75 
300 
528. 75 
600.00 
25. 650 
29.250 
43.162 
32.013 

45.31 


England 

Ethiopia 

Yemen  A.  R ' 

Saudi  Arabia    .  . 

United  A.  E.. 

Oman ; 

Bahrain..  .  "J 

Kuwait 

Iran 

England 

D.Mark 

Italy 

Egypt 

Israel 

Iran 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

DOD 

Italy 

Egypt 

Israel 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

DOD 

Italy... 102,666 


150 
225. 

66. 
150. 
150. 

75. 

75. 
150. 
454. 

75. 


6, 399. 04 
89.82 


2, 539. 10 
141.02 


90.00 


22.72 


102.600 
83.33 
1,086 
15, 558 
2,250 
2.655 
2,676 


150. 
150. 
150. 
225. 
150. 
75. 
150. 


6, 016. 32 
3, 4507. 9 

154.95 
1, 634. 57 
32.605.8 

532. 47 

7. 763. 2 

5, 568. 06 


102,600 
83.33 
2,172 
4,500 
1,338 


150. 
150. 
300. 
300. 
75, 


00 
00 
,00 
.00 
.00 


34, 507. 9 
154.95 

1. 634. 57 
532. 47 

5, 568. 06 


83.33 
1,086 
15, 558 
2.250 
2.655 
2,676 


Egypt 
Israel 

Iran 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia. 

DOD 

Mexico 

Costa  Rica. 

Panama 

Colombia... 

Japan 

China 

DOD 

France 112,500 


150. 
150. 
150. 
225. 
150. 
75. 
150. 


34,  507. 9 
154. 95 

1, 634. 57 

32, 605. 8 

532. 47 

7,  763. 2 

5,  568. 06 


4, 683. 75 
1,281 


7,416 

22,387 

134, 322 


375. 
150. 
150. 
225. 
75. 
450. 


00  10, 391. 39 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


2, 382. 70 

50.45  . 
278. 90  . 
221.49  . 
471.52  . 

35.50  . 
219.30 
312.11 
953.11 

50.45  . 
278. 90 
221. 49 

35.50 
312.11 
953.11 

50.45 
278. 90 
221. 49 
471. 42 

35.50 
219.30 
312.11 
953.11 
832.02 


3,528.75        >  187.42 


6,496.03 

11,385.00 

1,115.25 

1, 530. 75 

3,415.60 

5, 896. 00 

1,231.44 

1, 842. 75 

24.76 

88.26 

2,  379. 85 

1, 057. 50 

875. 70 

24.76 

3, 915. 00 

64. 897. 50 

2. 686. 39 

6,  710. 90 

2,  342. 40 

2.048.11 

110.250 

187. 906 

44. 100 

6. 399. 04 

179. 64 

528. 75 

300 

528. 75 

690. 00 

25. 650 

29. 250 

43. 162 

32.013 

45.31 

9.545.07 

137, 107. 9 

238. 29 

2, 720. 57 

48,163.8 

2,782.47 

10,418.2 

8,244.06 


137,10.7.9 

23828 

3, 806. 57 

5, 032. 47 

6,906.06 


137, 107. 9 
238. 28 
2,  720.  57 
48, 163. 8 
2, 782. 47 
10, 418. 2 
8, 244. 03 


15, 075. 14 
1,281 


Switzerland 

Germany 

Afghanistan 

Egypt 

Italv 

DOD 

Belgium 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Italy 

DOD 


182. 70 
723.00 
10,800 
125.00 
129,750 

'5,"954."6" 
80.78 
658.5 
132, 750 


225. 
75. 
300. 
225. 
300. 
150. 

"150." 
150. 
150. 
150. 


203. 95 


7,416 

.-         22, 387 

-— - 134,322 

1,094.52 

41.04 1,328.95 

182.70 

89.26 933.65 

-- „ 10.800 

125, 00 
724.86 


210. 65 


974.86 


00 

00  26. 25 

00  154.93 

00  31, 718. 29 


111.41 130 

898.52 

— 5, 954. 6 

47.59 107.03 

34.95 813.43 

37.77 33,046.79 

600. 10 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1,121.40 
600.10 
150.00 

1,379.00 
566.77 
856.60 
100.00 
75.00 
125.00 
138.35 


2,512.00 
300.00 
150.00 

75.00 

225.00 

661.82. 

3,078.60 

225.00 

75.00 
300.00 
765. 87 
300.00 
225.00 

75.00 
450. 00 

75.00 

1,117.00 

214.89 

75.00 
792.00 
375.00 
299.00 
150. 00 
2, 539. 10 
291. 02 
225.00 

66.00 
150.00 
172.72 

75.00 

75.00 
150.00 
454.08 

75.00 
2. 570. 12 
200.45 
428. 90 
371.49 
6%.  52 
185.50 
294.30 
462. 11 
953.11 
200.45 
428.90 
521.49 
335.50 
387.11 
953. 11 
200.45 
428.90 
371.49 
6%.  42 
185.50 
294.30 
462. 11 
953.11 
1,207.02 
150.00 
150.00 
225.00 

75.00 

450.00 

1,094.52 

266.04 

75.00 
389.26 
225.00 
300.00 
261. 41 
898. 62 
150.00 
197. 59 
184.95 
187.77 
600. 10 


equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  Angora!''''""''  '""  *"*°"~^  "'>"  "*  ^"'"  '"""  «'''"  '"  Switzerland  to  include  2  days  in 

Durclasad  bv  Fmha«v  nf  iirtH>  fA   ^f™^'^1  and  Kenya— 7  days  of  deutschemarks  given  in  Germany  to  include  5  days  in  Kenya 

pure  aseaDytmbassy  of  Jidda.  (due  to  Kenya  currency  regulations). 

Germany  to  include  5  days  in  Nairobi  and  3  days  in  »  $224.11-Local  transportation  costs  in  Italy  for  entire  Wolff  delegation. 


frica  for  all  rand  countries  including  Namibia  and 


CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  International  Relations. 


March  22,  1977 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,   EXPANDED  BETWEEN  JAN.   1   AND  DEC.  31.   1976 


Date 

Per  diem  > 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure    Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency « 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency! 

Jiaa  Lionel  Van  Deeriin 

lit 

1/6    Japan 

1/8    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand    

22,875 
93.265 
297.83 
142.26 

75.00 
225.00  . 
37.100  . 
150.00  . 

Military  trans 

port 

22,875 
93,265 
297.83 
142.26 

7S.0S 

225.  oa 

37S.0O 

1S0.M 

Total      

82S.00  . 

82t.oe 

.K! 

1/6    Japan 

1/8    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand        

Hon  Jamai  M.  Schener 

22,876 
932.65 
297.83 
142.28 

75.00 
225.00  . 
37S.  00  . 
150. 00  . 

Military  tran; 

port. 

22.875 
93,265 
29>.83 
142.26 

75.00 

225.00 

175.00 

ISO  08 

Total        

825. 00  . 

82t.oa 

11/14 
11/16 
11/19 

\% 

6/16 
11/4 

u/lo 

5/27 
11/5 

'4 

11/13 

11A6 
11/19 

3/11 

2/6 

11/16    Greece 

11/19    Egypt 

11/21    lUly 

1/6    Japan 

1/8    Indonesia 

1/14    Australia 

1/16    New  Zealand 

Hon  Matthew  J  Rinaldo 

5,595 
..        125.000 
...        129,750 

150.00  . 
225.00  . 
150.00  . 

5,595 
125,000 
129,750 

150.00 

225.08 

isaot 

Round  trip  air  transportation 

1,10&00  . 

1,106.00 

Total                 

S25.00  . 

1.106.00  . 

1,631.00 

Hon  Joe  Skubiti                 -  .  -. 

22,875 
93,265 
357.40 
213. 39 

75.00 
225.00  . 
450.00 
225.00  . 

Military  transport  (refunde 

4  $75) 

225.00 

(Refund 

ed$150) 

300.00 

225.00 

6/19    Canada 

11/6    Syria 

11/10    Egypt 

11/17    Israel 

6/1    Canada 

11/7    France 

11/9   Switzerland 

11/13    Germany... „ 

11/16   Afghanistan 

11/19    Egypt 

11/21    Italy 

3/16    Chile 

1/18    United  Kinedom 

Total 

975.00 

750.00 

Hon  Henrv  Waxman 

29L45 

877.50 

125 

5,160 

300,00  . 
225.00 
225.00  . 
600.00  . 

189.  S2  . 

489.52 

(Refunded 

J221.41) 

3.59 

225.00 

600.00 

Round  trip  air  transportation  .. 
(Middle  East). 

98100 

983.00 

Total 

1,350.00 

1,172.52 

(Refunded 

$221.41) 

2. 301. 11 

366 

375.00 

375.00 

Round  trip  air  transportation.... 

243.39 

249.48 

249.48 

Total 

375.00 

249.48 

624.48 

1, 125 

...       1,82.70 

723 

10.800 

...       1.25,00 

.„        129, 750 

225.00 
75.00 
300.00 
225.00 
300.00 
150.00 

225.00 

75.00 

300.00 

225. 00 

300.00 

150.00 

Air  transportation  (military)... 

898.52 

-■ 



898.52 

Total 



1,275.00 

898.52 

2, 173. 52 

■■ 

Hon  Tobv  Moftett 

...      4,837.50 

450.00 

450.00 

806.25 

72.31  . 

72.31 

Total 

— 

450.00 

72.31 

522. 31 

Ronald  D  Coleman 

475. 60 

975.00 

475.60 

975.00 

Round  trip  air  transportation    . 

1,227.00 

10/22 

11/12 
11/18 
11/20 
11/24 

10/30    Italy 

11/2    France 

11/8    United  Kinffdom 

Total 

— .  975.00 

1,227.00 

2,202.00 

...       521,400 

...      1,113.75 

328.12 

600.00 
225.00 
525.00 

600.00 

225.00 

525.00 

Round  trip  air  transportation... 

11/18    France 

11/20    Germany 

11^3    Austria 

12/5    Italy 

1,591.00 

1. 591. 00 

Total 

1,350.00 

1,591.00 

2.941.00 

Ltwis  E.  Berry  Jr 

2,625 

363 

...      3.866.05 

...       778.500 

525.00 
150.00 
225.00 
825.00 

525. 00 

150.00 

225.00 

825. 00 

Round  trip  air  transportation... 
Railt  ransportation  in  Europe... 

527.00  . 
180.00  . 

527.00 

180.00 

Total 

1,725.00 

707.00  . 

2.432.00 

Brian  R  Moir 

2/6 
10/22 

2/18    United  Kinedom 

475.60 

975.00  . 

475.60 

975.00 

Round  trip  air  transportation. .. 

10/30    Italy 

11/2    France 

11/11    United  Kinidom 

1,227.00 

1.227.00 

Total 

975.00 

1,227.00 

2.202.00 

521.400 

...      1,113.75 

468  75 

600.00 
225.00 
750.00 

600.00 

225.00 

750.00 

Round  trio  air  transoortation 

1,591.00 

1.591.00 

5/27 
5/27 

6/1    Canada 

6A    Canada 

Total 

1, 575. 00 

1,591.00 

;? 

3.166.00 

Lee  Hyde 

366 

375.00 

375.00 

Round  trip  air  transportation . . . 

243.39 

249.48 

249.48 

Total 

375.00 

249.48 

624.48 

Karen  Nelson 

366 

375.00  . 

375.00 

Round  trip  air  transportation. .. 

243.39 

249.48 

Total 

375.00 

249.48 

624.48 

Sm  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrit  li     Departure    Country 


Leena  S.  Johnson 

Round  trip  air  transportation. 
J.  PaulMdloy 


i« 


Round  trip  air  transportation. 

Total 

Elizabeth  Harrison 


11/2 
11/3 
11/9 


Round  trip  air  transportation. 
Total 


11/2 
11/  3 
11/9 


William  P.  Adams 

Round  trip  air  transportation. 


5/1 


Total. 


■  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodginj  and  meals. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Mar.  4, 1977. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFK  lAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31. 1976 


Date 


Name.of^Member  or  employee 


Arriv  I      Departure    Country 


Hon. John  M.  Ashbrook. 


Hon.  Herman  Badillo. 


Hon.  George  Danielson 

Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr... 


Hon.  Walter  Flowers 

Hon.  William  Hughes 

Hon.  William  Hungate 

Hon.  Edward  Hutchinson 

Hon.  Henry  Hyde 


Hon.  Robert  McClory., 


11  1 
111 

11/:  i 
11/1 1 

4/1' 
4/2 
4/2  1 
4/2  i 
11' 

wii 

11/1 
ih 

Hi  I 
11/1 
11/1) 
11/11 

5/11 

5/11 

5/1 

11;' 

11/ 
11/1 
11/2 
11/2 

11/ 

U;l 
11/11 

11/ 

11/ 
11/1 
11/1 
11/1 

4A 

4/2 

4/2 

4/2 

11/ 

11/ 

\\n 
11/1 

11/1 
11/ 

im 
u/i 

11/1 

5/1 
5/1' 
5/11 
4/1  i 


See  footnotes  at  and  ol  table. 
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FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 
JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976-Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency  > 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


Other  purposes 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency » 

currency 

currency « 

currency 

currency  > 

2/18    United  Kingdom. 


475.60 


975.00 1,227.00 


2,202.00 


975.00 1,227.00 


2,202.00 


11/13    Switzerland 183.20  75.00 

n/19    Austria 7,728.75  450.00 

11/24    United  Kingdom 264.71  450.00 


2,081 


183.20  75.00 

121.00 9,809.75  571.00 

264.71  450.00 

1,561.00 1,561.00 


975.00 1,682.00 


2,657.00 


11/13    Switzerland 183.20  75.00 

11A9    Austria 7,728.75  45100 

11/24    United  Kingdom 264.71  45100. 


2,081 


183.20  75.00 

121.00 9,809.75  571.00 

264.71  450.00 

1,561.00 1,561.00 


975.00 1,682.00 


2, 657. 00 


6/4    Mexico. 


4,800 


375.00 


420.00 


375.00 
420.00 


375.00 


420.00 


795.00 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


RECAPITUUTION 


Amoun  1 
$32, 155. 38 


HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Per  diem  <  Transportation 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency     currency '  currency     currency ' 


Other  purposes  Total 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency '  currency       currency ' 


11/8  Germany  (military) 180 

11/11  Egypt 125 

11/16  Israel 3,225 

11/19  Kenya 540 

11/22  Spain 20,460 

4/21  Belgium  (military) 5,955 

4/23  Ireland  (military) 80.78 

4'25  Sweden  (military) 658.50 

4/28  Italy  (military) 132,750 

11/8  Germany  (DM) 180 

U/U  Egypt  (military) 125 

11/16  Israel  (military) 3,225 

11/18  Kenya  (military) 540 

11/8  Germany  (military) 180 

11/11  Egypt  (military) 125 

11/16  Israel  (military) 3,225 

11/19  Kenya  (military) 540 

11/22  Spain  (military) 20,460 

5/12  Switzerland 372.55 

5/14  Cyprus.... 61,953 

5/16  Israel... 1,725.75 

Germany _ 

11/8  Germany 180 


75, 
225. 
375. 
225. 
300. 
150. 
150. 
150. 
150. 

75. 
225. 
375. 
225. 

75. 
225. 
375. 
225. 
300. 
150. 
150. 
225. 


1.00 1,729.00 

00 

00 

00 , 

00  

00 

00 


600.10 


1,815.98 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 1.729.00 

00 


789.60 
864.50 


8:::::::::::::: 


75.00 


11/11 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 
11/8 
11/11 
11/15 

11/8 

11/11 

11/16 

11/19 

11/22 

3/21 

4/23 

4/25 

4/28^ 


11/22 

11/8 

11/11 

11/16 

11/19 

11/22 

5/17 

5/18 

5/20 

4^24 


125 

5,805 

10,230 

549.55 

180 

125 

3.225 


Egypt 

Israel 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Germany  (military) 

Egypt  (military) 

Israel  (military) 

Germany 

Germany  (military) 

Egypt  (military) 

Israel  (military) 

Kenya  (military) 

Spam  (military) 

Belgium  (military) 

Ireland 

Sweden 

,,..-^IUIy.. 132, 750 

11/^Germany  (military) 180 

11/1"  Egypt  (military) 125 

11/16    Israel  (military). 

11/19    Kenya  (military) 

Spain  (military)... 

Germany  (military) , 

Egypt  (military) , 

Israel  (military) , 

Kenya  (military).. 

Spain  (military) ., 

Switzerland 

Athens,  Greece 2,737.50 

Cyprus,  Greece 61,953.00 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 9, 367. 50 


225. 
675. 

75. 
225. 

75. 
225. 
375. 


4,749.60       1,979.00 

2,882.50       1,201.00 

C)  864.50 


49,665 


744.35 


180 

125 

3,225 

540 

20.460 

5,595 

80.78 

658.50 


3,225 
540 

20,460 
180 
125 

3,225 
540 

20,460 


75. 
225. 
375. 
225. 
300. 
150. 
150. 
150. 
150. 

75. 
225. 
375. 
225. 
300. 

75. 
225. 
375. 
225. 
300. 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


2,496 


864.50 
1,040 
1,729 


8 


600.10 


1,729.00 


1.729.00 


75.00       4,627.00 

150.00 

750.00       6,855.00 


1,823.00 

"  548.83 "IIII 
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Date 


Per  diem  > 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency » 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Other  purposes  Total 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency'  currency       currency' 


Hon.  James  Mann. 


Hon.  Carlos  Moorhead. 


Hon.  Tom  Railsback. 


Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Wiggins.. 


Lt  Col.  James  Austin. 


CoL  Jack  Bratton. 


Garner  J.  Cline. 


Arthur  P.  Endres. 


Eugene  L  Krizek. 


William  Shattuck. 


Coi.  John  J.  Stirk. 


11/7 

11/8 

11/8 

11/11 

11/11 

U/16 

11A6 

11/19 

11/19 

11/22 

11/7 

11/8 

11/8 

11/11 

11/11 

11/16 

11/16 

11/19 

11/19 

11/22 

11/7 

11/8 

11/8 

U/ll 

11/11 

11/16 

11/16 

11/19 

11/19 

11/22 

11/27 

12/7 

11/7 

11/8 

11/8 

ll/U 

11/11 

11/16 

11/16 

11/19 

11/19 

11/22 

11/7 

11/8 

11/8 

U/U 

11/11 

11/16 

11/16 

11/19 

11/19 

U/22 

11/7 

U/8 

11/8 

U/U 

11/11 

11/16 

11/16 

U/19 

11/19 

11/22 

2/12 

2/16 

5/12 

5/12 

5/14 

5/14 

5/16 

5/16 

5/18 

11/7 

11/8 

11/11 

U/U 

U/16 

11/16 

11/19 

11/19 

11/21 

11/21 

11/24 

11/27 

12/3 

11/7 

U/8 

11/8 
11/11 

ll/U 

11/16 

11/16 

11/19 

11/19 

11/22 

2/12 

2/16 

11/7 

11/8 

11/8 

U/U 

11/11 

11/16 

11/16 

U/19 

11/19 

11/22 

11/7 

11/8 

11/8 

U/U 

11/11 

11/16 

11/16 

11/19 

11/19 

11/22 

11/7 

U/8 

11/8 

U/U 

U/U 

11/16 

11/16 

U/19 

11/19 

U/22 

Germany  (military). 

Egypt  (military) 

Israel  (military) 

Ken^a  (military) 

Spam  (military) 

Germany  (military). 

Egypt  (military) 

Israel  (military) 

Ken^a  (military) 

Spam  (military) 

Germany  (military). 

Egypt  (military) 

Israel  (military) 

Kenya  (military) 

Spain  (military) 

Haiti 

Germany 

Germany  (military). 

Egypt 

Israel , 

Kenya 

Spain 

Germany  (military).. 

Egypt  (military) 

Israel  (military) 

Kenya  (military) 

Spain  (military) 

Germany  (military).. 

Egypt  (military) 

Israel  (military) 

Kenya  (military) 

Spain  (military) 

Haiti 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Cyprus 

Israel 

Italy 

Germany. 


180  75.00 1,729.00 

125  225.00 

3,225  375.00 

540  225.00 

20,460  300.00 

180  75.00 "i.'7a.'6o' 

125  225.00 : 

3,225  375.00 

540  225.00 

20.460  300.00 

180  75.00 1,729.66 

125  225.00.. 

3,225  375.00 

540  225.00 

20,460  300.00 

2,610  525.00 


180 

125 

3,225 

540 

20, 460 

180 

125 

3.225 

540 

20, 460 

180 

125 

3,225 

540 

20,460 

1,875 


1,082  451.00 

75.00 1,729.00 

225.00 

375.00 

225.00 ■ 

300.00 

75.00  ._ 1,729.00 

225.00 

375.00 

225.00 

300.00 

75.00 1,729.00"! 

225.00 

375.00 

225.00 

300,00 

375.00 


558 

61,953 

,725.75 

132, 750 


225.00 
150.00 
225.00 
150.00 


1.042 


434.34 


Germany  ^military) 180 

Egypt  (military) 125 

Israel  (military) 3.225 

Kenya  (military) 540 

Spain  (military) 15.345 

Switzerland  (military) 558 

Germany 

Haiti 2.610 

Germany 

Germany  (military) 180 

Egypt  (military) 125 

Israel  (military) 3,225 

Kenya  (military) 540 

Spam  (military) 20.460 

Haiti 1,875 

Germany 

Germany  (military) 180 

Egypt  (military) 125 

Israel  (military) 3,225 

Kenya  (military) 540 

Spam  (military) 20,460 

Germany  (military) 180 

Egypt  (military) 12 

Israel  (military) 3,225 

Kenya  (military) 540 

Spain  (military) 20,460 

Germany  (military) 180 

Egypt  (military) 125 

Israel  (military) 3.225 

Kenya  (military) 540 

Spain  (military) 20,460 


4,826.40 


2,011.00 
864.50 


75.00 

225.00 

375.00 

225.00 

225.00 

225.00 ■■"■ 

2,076.0  865.00 

525.00 

1,042  434.34 

75.00 1,729.00 

225.00 _ 


« 


375.00 

225.00 

300.00 

375.00 

1,042 

75.00 

225.00 

375.00 

225.00  

300.00 

75.00 

225.00 

375.00 

225.00 ;:..::::"" 

300.00 

75.00 1,729.00 

225.00 

375.00 

225.00 „ 

300.00 


434.34 

1.7M.00 


1,729.00 


Total. 


27,450.00 43.349.00 


70.799.00 


■  Per  Diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended 


<  One  way. 


PETER  W.  ROOINO,  JR.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  IAN   1  AND 

DEC.  31.  1976  '  ■   ' 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Charles  Bedell,  staff 

Hon.  John  Breaux 

Ernest  J.  Corrado,  staff 


Ned  P.  Everett,  staff. 


Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 


Arrival 

Departure 

6/19 

6/26 

Wi 

6/2 

2/9 

2/15 

10/14 

10/17 

10/17 

10/22 

10/22 

10/28 

5/30 

6/6 

11/27 

12/7 

5/30 

6/6 

Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency  > 


Total- 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency » 


United  Kingdom 334.72  600.00 

Japan 112,500  333.34 

United  Kingdom 256.09  525.00 

United  Kingdom 179.64  175.00 

Switzerland. 914.80  375.00 

Italy 391.050  450.00 

Japan 157,500  525.00 

United  Kingdom 224.88  375.00 

Japan.... 157,500  525.00 


DMK 

21,350 

DMK 


1,327.00 

2,256.17  

1,227.00 


1.927.00 
2.589.51 
1,752.00 


»•«?}■§§ :::::::::""2:66r86 

2,711.33 3  236.33 

1,528.05 190305 

2.711.33 :.::::::::::    3;236;33 


187,842 

DMK 

187, 842 


8486 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL 


NiMe  of  Mafflber  or  employM 


Arrlv  I      Departur*    Country 


George  Mannina,  staff 

Mary  McDonnell,  staff 

W.  Patrick  Morris,  staff 

Austin  P.  OIney,  staff 

James  W.  Spensley,  staff 

Leonard  Sutter,  staff 

Judy  Townsand,  staff 


111 

n/1 

fl/  9 
1/1  B 
SAS 
11;  !8 


Committee  totab. 


■  Per  diem  tonsitutes  lodfiiit  and  meals. 
>  If  foreign  curremy  is  used,  enter  U.S.  doh  r 


Foreign  earrency  (U.S.  dollar  equivaleat). 


Mar.  3, 1977. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  F  >REI6N  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE.  VJS.  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN. 

1976 


)ate 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrivi  I      Departure    Country 


George  Gould 

Local  group  transportation. 


Local  group  transportation 

Transpacific  and  latercounty 
transportation. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson 


4/15 


4/2 


Transatlantic  and  intercotintry 
transportation. 


12/2 
12/2 

M 
1/ 


4/2 
Transpacific  and  intercountry 
transportation. 

Michael  F.  Cavanagti 12/21/71 

Local  group  transportation 

12/26/7 
LKal  group  transportation. 

1/1/7 
Local  group  transportation. 

1/9/7 

Local  group  transportation 

Transatlantic  and  intercountry. 
transportation 

Hon.  William  L  Clay 12/27/7 

1/1/7 


Transatlantic  and  intercountry 
transportation. 


1/9/7 


Transatlantic  and  intercountry  . 
transportation  provided  by 
Department  of  Oefenea. 
Lt  Col.  Grant  Miller 


11/2 


Transatlantic  and  intercountry 
transportation. 
Robert  E.  Loekhart 


9/1 
9/1 
9/2 


Transatlantic  and  intercoun- 
try transportation. 

Victor  C.Smiroido 

Local  group  transportation... 
International  transportation.. 

Local  group  transportation... 


Local  group  transportation. 


9/1 
9/1 
9/2 


4/1 


9/1! 


9/11 


Local  group  transportation 

Transatlantic  and  intercoun- 
try transportation. 
Set  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Total 


Foreign 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
orU.S. 


currency       currency  > 


6/C 
10/20 
11/13 
11/20 
6/27 
1/17 

12^ 


Japan 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 
United  Kingdom.. 
United  Kingdom.. 

Switzerland. 

Japan 

United  Kingdom.. 


157.100  525.00  187,842       2.711.33 „ 3.236.33 

\,m.*a  600.00  dmk     i,44i.oo 2041.00 

411  875.00  DMK          671.00 1346  00 

488  750.00  DMK       1,327.00 2  077  00 

376  875.00  DMK       1,327.00 2,002  00 

1,388.85  525.00  DMK       1.331.00 1  865.00 

112,500  375.00  DMK       2,185.00 2  560.00 

244.88  375.00  DMK       1,528.05 l!903.05 

8,383.34     25,884.06 „ _ 34,267.40 


equivalent;  if  U.S.  cirreocy  Is  ueed,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITUUTION 


Amount 
J34, 267. 40 


JOHN  M.  MURPHY. 
Chalrmae,  Committee  o*  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


1  AND  DEC.  31 


Per  diem ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

earrency      currency  > 


Other  purposes  Total 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S 

currency      currency!  currency       currency' 


4/20    Koree. 
4/23   Japan.. 


180.653 
"«7,'42i' 


375.00 
'225.*66" 


38,211 


79.31 


70,055 
5,810 


234.10 
2,324.24 


12/26  United  Kingdom. 

1/1    Egypt 

1/9    Greece 

1A4    Italy , 


220 

208 

24,030 

254.700 


450.00 
375.00 
675.00 
375.00 


4/21    Korea 216.780 

4/23    Japan 44.948 


450.00 
150.00 


12/26/75    United  Kingdom. 

""■i7V/76"  "Egirpt;'-".:::::::" 
1^/76  Greeeeirrnnmri 

"1/14/76"  ■fWylllllliniini 


220 

"1 208' 

™"""24."d3d' 
I~""254."766" 


450.00 
"375.'66' 
'67'5.'66' 
'375."66' 


4.725       1.890.00 

"5,'8io""2."324.*24" 
""""496"'"Vb67ri4" 

65 '3iir 

'21^740       eiTif" 


266,000 
4,725 


347.71 
1,89a  00 


1/1/76    Egypt.. 

1/9/76    Greece. 

1/11/76    Italy... 


208 

24,030 

102,600 


375. 00 
675.00 
150.00 


4.725       1,890.00 


11/27  Senegal 

11/28  Kenya 

12/3  Lesotho 

12/3  South  Africa 

12/5  Sierra  Leone 


18, 722 

625 

325 

0 

179 


75.00 
75.00 

375.00 
0 

150.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
• 


180, 653 

38, 211 

67. 421 

70,055 

5,810 

220 

208 

24,030 

254, 700 

4,725 

216. 780 

44,948 

5,810 

220 

496 

208 

65 

24,030 

21,740 

254,700 

266,000 

4.725 

208 

24.030 

102.600 

4,725 

18, 722 

625 

325 

0 

179 


375.08 

79.31 

225.00 

234.10 

2,324.24 

450.00 
375.00 
675.00 
375.00 
1,890.00 

450.00 

150.00 

2,324.24 

450.06 

1, 007. 14 

375.00 

36.11 

675.00 

614. 12 

375.00 

347.71 

1,890.00 

375.00 

675.00 

15G.00 

1,890.00 

75.00 
75.00 

375.00 
0 

150.00 


9/18  Norway. 
9/23  Turkey.. 
9/28    England. 


1.645 

7.200 

218 


300.00 
450.00 
375.00 


4.330   1.821.00 


9/18  Norway. 
9/23  Turkey.. 
9/28    England. 


2,469 

7,200 

218 


450.00 
450.00 
375.00 


4, 330       1, 821. 00 


4/24    Canada. 


513 


525.00 


9A8  Norway. 
9^3  turkey.. 
9^8    Engjaiidl 


2,469 
"7,'266' 
""218' 


450.00  ... 

woo"..- 

'375.'66"_. 


125 
484 


121 00 
190.08 


225 
■400" 


41.50 
"25."66" 


16 
4,330 


27.50 
1.821.00 


1,645 

7.200 

218 

4.330 

2,469 

7.200 

218 

4.330 

513 
125 
484 

2.469 
225 

7,200 

400 

218 

16 

4.330 


300.00 

450.00 

375.00 

1,821.00 

450.00 

450.00 

375.00 

1,821.00 

525.00 
128.00 
190.08 
450.00 

41.50 
450.00 

25.00 
375.00 

27.50 
1, 821. 00 
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Date 


Per  diem  < 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  < 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currenc] 


Tlisodore  Kazy. 


International  and  intercountry. 
transportation  via  Panama. 


Transatlantic      and      inter- 
country transportation. 
Moa.  Edward  J.  Derwinski 


12/1 
12/3 


12/3    Costa  Rica. 
12/4    Guatemala. 


1,281 
150 


150.00 
150.00 


1,687 


697.00 


9/14 
9/18 
9/23 


9/18 
9/23 
9/28 


Norway.. 
Turkey.. 
England. 


1,645 

7,200 

218 


300.00 
450.00 
371. 08 


4.330       1,821.00 


International      and      inter- 
country transportation  via 
Panama. 
Joseph  A.  Fisher 


12/1 
12/3 


12/3 

12/4 


Costa  Rica. 
Guatemala.. 


1,281 
150 


150.00 
150.00  . 


1,867 


697.00 


International  and  intercountry 
transportation  via  Panama. 


12/1 
12/3 


12/3 
12/4 


Costa  Rica. 
Guatemala. 


1,281 
150 


150.08 
150.00 


1,8S7 


697.00 


Local  group  transportation.. 

I  nternational  travel 

Richard  A.  Barton 

International  travel 

E.  Jane  Dodds 

International  travel 

Carol  Lumb 

International  travel 


4/18 


4/24    Canada. 


513 


525.  M 


4/18 
"4/i8" 
"4/29' 


4/24 
"4/24' 
"■5/2" 


Canada.. 
Canada. 
Canada. 


513 
"613' 

"lis" 


525.00 
"525"  00" 
"  117167" 


108 
484 


110.15 
190.08 


484 
"484" 
"308" 


190.08 
"l'9d.'68' 
■i23."i2' 


Committee  totals 14, 742. 57 


23, 227. 56 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency « 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  > 


1,281 

150 

1,657 

1,645 

7,200 

218 

4.330 

1.281 

150 

1,657 


1,281 

150 

1.657 

513 
108 
484 
513 
484 
513 
484 
115 
308 


150.00 
150.00 
697. 00 

300.00 

450.08 

375.00 

1.821.00 

150.00 
150.00 
697.08 


150.00 
150.00 
697.00 

525.00 
no.  15 
190.80 
525.00 
190.08 
525.00 
190.08 
117. 57 
123. 12 


0 37,970.13 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  doHar  aqaivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

Mar.  1. 1977. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
Foreign  currency  (U,S.  dollar  equivalent)  (total) „ 37, 966.  IS 

ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION.  U.S.   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


Howard,  James  J 

Air  transportation  only. 
Roe,  Robert  A 

Air  transportation  only. 
Sullivan,  Richard  J 


12/10 


12/17 


12/10 


12/17 


Air  transportation  only. 
Edelman,  Lester 


12/10 
12/17 


12/17 
12/21 


Air  transportation  only. 
Rivard,  Lloyd 


12/12 
12/17 


12/17 
12/21 


Air  transportation  only. 
Beam,  Dorothy  A 


12/12 
12/17 


12/17 
12/21 


Air  tranaportation  only. 
Eafield,  Clifton  W. 


12A0 
12/17 


12/17 
12/21 


Air  transportation  only. 
Yeumans,  Eria 


12A0 
12A7 


12/17 
12/21 


Air  transportation  only. 

Fryer,  John  F._ 

Kovallc,  Joan 

Ziegler,  Charles 

O'Hara,  John 

Mahan,  David 


12/10 
12/17 


12/17 
12/21 


6/27 

6/29 

6/27 

6/29 

6/27 

6/30 

9/28 
9/28 

10/1 

Ireland 358.21  600.000 

Germany 3, 127.00 

Ireland 358.21  600.00 

Germany 2,957.08 

Ireland 358.21  600.00 

United  Kingdom 178.31  300.00 

Germany _ 1,602.44 

Ireland 268.68  450.00 

United  Kingdom 179.08  300.00 

Germany 1,602.44 

Ireland 268.68  450.00 

United  Kingdom 179.08  300.00 

Germany 1,602.44 

Ireland 358.21  600.00 

United  Kingdom 178.31  300.00 

Germany 1,602.44 

lreland._ 358.21  600.00 

United  Kingdom 178.31  300.00 

Germany 1,602.44 

Ireland 358.21  600.00 

United  Kingdom 178.31  300.00 

Germany 1,602.44 

Canada 225.00    225.00    190.08 

Canada 300.00    300.00    190.08 

Canada 300.00    300.00    190.08 

Canada 300.00    300.00    190.08 

Canada 225.00    225.00    190.08 


358.21 

1,325.00 3,127.00 

- 358. 21 

1,253.00 2,957.08 

- 358. 21 

- 178.31 

679.00 1,602.44 

268. 68 
- 179.08 

679.00 1,602.44 

- 258. 68 

- 179.08 

679.00 1,602.44 

- 358.21 

— - 178. 31 

679.00 1.602.44 

358.21 

178.31 

679.00  1,602.44 

358.21 

178.31 

679.00 1.602.44 


190.08 
190.08 
190.08 
190.08 
190.08 


415.08 
490.08 
490.08 
490.08 
415.08 


600. 
1. 325. 

600. 
1, 253. 

600. 

300. 

679. 

450. 

300. 

679. 

450. 

300. 

679. 

600. 

300. 

679. 

600. 

300. 

679. 

600. 

300. 

679. 

415. 

490. 

490. 

490. 

415. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
08 
08 
08 
08 
08 


Committee  totals. 


7.650.00 7,602.40 


15.252.40 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

!  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  QiS.  dollars  equivalent):  State  Department. 


Amount 
515.252.40 


Mar.  4, 1977. 


HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ( 


Name  of  Memb«r  or  employee 


An  val      Departure    Country 


John  B.  Anderson. 


/26 

m 

/28 

Z/3 


Total. 


)  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  da|lar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  axsended. 

IVIar.  9,  1977. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arr  iral      Departure    Country 


Hon.  Don.  Fuqua. 


Refund 

Hon.  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 

Hon.  John  Jarman 


UIO 
U12 
10  13 
K  13 
IC  14 

10  19 

10  22 


Hon.  Dale  IMilford. 


Refund  (150.00).... 
Han.  James  H.  Scheuer. 


Refund. 


<'4 

9/6 

US 

10  5 

10/1 


Hammill,  Frank  (Staff) 

Hinton,  Lloyd  V.  (Stoff) 

Holmfeld,  John  (Staff) 

Ketcham,  Robert  (Stiff) 

Refund 

Ratchford,  J.  Thomas  (Staff). 


10/4 
10/5 
10/7 

10/;S 

9t 

5/12 
10  S 


Refund 

Read,  Ralph  (Staff) 

Staub,  H.  Gerald  (Staff). 


5/:) 
6,! 

6,5 


9,1 
9,1 


Total. 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 
>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S. 
upended. 


Foreign  currency  (U.$.  doUar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds: 

Other 

Government  Department: 

DOD 

DOD 


Total. 


Mar.  4, 1977, 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


March  22,  1977 


FFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  RULES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Date 


Per  diem  ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


11/27    Senegal 

11/28    Kenya 

12/3    Lesotho 

12/5  Sierra  Leone. 


18.75 
625. 25 
226.02 
121. 87 


75. 00    Provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

75.00 do 

253.96 do 

*  103.37 do 


18.750 
625. 25 
226. 02 
121.87 


75.00 

75.00 

253.96 

103.37 


507.33 


507.33 


JAMES  J.  DELANEY, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Date 


Per  diem  < 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Transportation  Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  • 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  < 


10/12 
10/13 
10/13 
10/14 
10/19 


133. 33 
181.50 


225.00 
75.00 


133. 33 
181.50 


/4 
12  29 

;i 

V  2 

I  5 

4,  5 

9j  2 

;  5 


19 
li  4 


England 

Germany... 
Netherlands 

France 735.00  150.00 m„.„.lllim       735.'6o 

Germany 915.00  375.00       2,212.77  899.50 3,127.77 

Commercial— «ne  way 195  750 

Italy 195.750  225.00  149.00  234.00 '..""'.'.'"         149.00 

Military— one  way 

England. 135.13  225.00  173.00  „ '. '.1'.1"".'.1II".I1II i35'i3' 

- (150.00) 

9/8    England 210.08  375.00       1,630.50  662.00 "TesO.'SO" 

DM  


225.00 
75.00 


10/22 
10/24 


150.00 

1, 274. 50 

225.00 

234.00 


12/31    Guatemala 225  225.00 

1/3    Brazil.. 2,029.50  225.00 

1/10    South  Africa 465.65  525.00 

1/14    Kenya ., 1,846.80  225.00 

1/17    Rome 153.900  225.00 

4/24    Mexico 9,376.50  750.00 

9/29   Spain 45,935.00  600.00  . 

1/6    Japan 22.875            75.00  . 

1/8    Indonesia 93,265  225.00 

Local 

1/14    Australia 357.49  450.00 

NewZealand 213.39  225.00. 

Military 


38,445.78 


92.75 


1A6 


46.81 


59.11 


210.08 

225 

2, 029. 50 

465. 65 

1, 846. 80 

153. 900 

9, 376. 50 

45, 935 

22, 875 

131,710 

78  . 
404.21 
213. 39 


9/3    England. 
DM. 


210.08 


375.00       3,286.01 


3,590.51 
1.324.90 


122.07 


10/5    Kenya 6,257.25 

10/6    Tanzania 1,252.50 

10/11    Zaire 318.75 

10/14    Nigeria 186.93 

(97.48) 

10A5    Ghana 

10/17    Ivoiy  Coast 1,880.35 

19/22    Senegal 93.670 

DM 

10/22    Australia 419.80 

DM.._ 

9/8    England 210.08 

0M.._ 

5/15    Italy 252.000 

DM._ 

10/9    Australia 479.77 

DM 

(180.00) 

6/2    England.... 210.08 

6/6    France 1,410.00 


750.00 
150.00  . 
375.00  . 
300.00  . 
(156.44). 


777. 10 


93.10 


286. 01 
210.08  . 
034.35 
252. 50 
318. 75 
186.93 
(97. 48) 


398.00 

(150. 00) 

1,037.00 

"'"225."66' 
225.00 
525.00 
225. 00 
225.00 
750.00 
600.00 
75.00 
317. 75 

"509.11" 
225.00 
3, 590. 51 
(-27.93) 
1,699.00 

""m'M 

150.00 

375.00 

300.00 

(156.44) 


150.00 
57.90 


9,340.83   2,874.10 

'iii'M ' ' '  'i^m'ii ' ' '  "f ,'99iV66 ' 

'375. 66""  '3,286.  Oi" "  'i,'324.'66' 
'366."6d""""3","672."l2"""f,'42'6.'6d" 

'm'ia ' "  'e.'Mi'ef " "  '2V7"44'.'do' '. 


(221.45). 
375.00 
300.00  . 

450.00 


26.73 
5,170.75 


47.81 


6/12    Austria 8,316.00 

ngia'ndlllllllllllliri;        h'O.OS 

ngland 210.08  375.00       3,286.bl       1,324.00 

ODM 


1,591.00  . 

--- -— - _ - (328.00). 

9/8    England 210.08  375.00  P)  (») 

9/8    England 210.08  375.00       3,286.01       '  "■  - 


1,880.35 
9, 340. 83 

93,670  . 

419.80 
4,792.18  . 

210. 08 
3,286.01  . 

252.00 
3, 672. 12  . 

479.77 

6,602.61  . 

(180.00) 

236.81 
1. 410. 00 
8, 316. 00 
5, 170. 75 


210. 08 

210.08 

3,286.01 


150.00 
3, 249. 10 

■2","5"l"6."6d" 

"i,"699.'66' 

'l',"7"26."6d' 

"3","3"4"4"."6o"" 

""("22i.'45) 
422. 81 
300.00 

2, 041. 00 
(328.00) 
375. 00 
1, 699. 00 


10,872.00 ....20,116.00 122.07 31,110.66 


*  None^ 
dolar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
27,225.08 

122.07 

173.00 
3,590.51 

31,110.66 


OLIN  E.  TEAGUE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


March  22,  1977 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


Name  of  Member  or  employee  Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign  or  U.S.         Foreign  or  U.S.         Foreign     ' "  or  il.si         Foreign  or  U  S 

currency      currency'       currency      currency  s       currency      currency'       currency        currency* 


Hon.  Don  Edwards. 
Hon.  Ray  Roberts.. 


4/18  4/22  Philippines. 
12/12  12/14  England.... 
12/15  12/22    France 


Committee  totals. 


1,832  246.23     3,959.41         1,603.00 1849  23 

130.81  225.00 726.00  ' ».»«•« 

2. 222     <5o.  00 -::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"— i;4oi:66 

^^^^-         921.23 2,329.00 J^mlz 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


Affloant 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) n  524  ?3 

Appropriated  funds:  Government  department:  MAC  (DOD) 726  00 


Total. 


3,250.23 


Mar.  3,  1977. 


RAY  ROBERTS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency  » 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency! 


Hon.  Joseph  L.  Fisher. 


Transportation. 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzel... 


5/23 
5/23 


5/23    England. 
5/31    Kenya... 


41.20 
5,040 


Refund. 


1/5 
6/4 
6/5 


1/9  Israel.. 
6/5  France. 
6/8    Poland. 


Refund. 


6/8 
6/9 
6/9 


6/9    Austria.. 

6^    Belgium. 

6/13    England. 


2,715 

705 

11,250 

(3, 750) 

1, 385. 25 

2,989 

209.79 


Refund 

By  Department  of  Commerce. 
Hon.  Sam  M.  Gibbons 


(42) 


Military  transportation. 

Hon.  Joseph  L  Karth 

Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva 


11/6  11/10  Taiwan 11,385 

11/10  11/13  Philippines 1,672.87 

11/13  11/16  Indonesia 93,265 

11/16  11/20  Australia 304.36 

11/20  11/22  NewZealand 153.34 


75.00 75  00 

«»•» -yi^-^ - :::::::::::::  600:80 

f  «VS - --  2.431.00 

1.893.68 2,268.68 

- - 150. 00 

y'AW (75.00 

- 75. 00 

-5^-:,- 75. 00 

,^  *3 675.  43) 

nVMS"— (100.00)... (100.00) 

(/3.00) flc  00 

1.M7.00 ::::::;::  i,^'^:g8 

300.00 


375.00 
150. 00 
225.00 


75.00 

75.00 

375. 00 


300. 00 


225.00 I.:::::::::::::::::     225:00 


150.00 


150.00 


Refund. 


3/15 
1/5 
1/7 


3/19 
1/10 


Switzerland. 

England 

Romania 


Transportation. 


1/10 


1/12    Austria. 


970.60 
109. 75 

2,673 
(237) 

2,748 


"^•§8 - I.:.:.:::::::::::::::::     375:00 

130.00 ISO  no 

}.8?[5o „ :::::::::  ,,j|?:g2 

1,313.00 1,688.00 

- - 225. 00 

225. 00) 


375. 00 
225. 00 
225.00 


Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel. 


Military  transportation. 
Hon.  Herman  Schneebell . . . 


8/12 
11/27 
11/28 

12/3 


8/22 

11/28 

12/3 

12/5 


Israel 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Sierra  Leone. 


5,430 
625.25 
325. 46 
267.87 


Military  transportation. 
Hon.  Guy  Vander  Jagt 


Transportation. 
PaulM.  Auster 


5/21 
5/22 
5/27 


5/22 
5/27 
5/28 


Italy... 
Kenya. 
Italy... 


126, 750 

3,150 

63, 375 


11/22 
11/24 


11/24 
11/25 


Switzerland 

France 


336. 85 
750 


Transportation. 
Michael  J.  Calhoun. 


6/26 
7/12 


6/30 
7/14 


Switzerland. 
France 


927.20' 
705 


10/11  10/15    Switeerland 735 

10/15  10/18    France 1,113.75 

10/18  10/19    Belgium 5,715 

Refund - (2,857.5) 

10/19  10/22    England 179.90 

Transportation - 

LorenC.  Cox 5/19  5/29    Kenya 5,681.50 

5/29  5/31    SwI&erland 371.05 

Transportation 

Walter  B.  Laessig 3/13  3/14    England 77.12 

3/14  3/18   Switzerland 776.45 

Transportation 

Harold  Lamar  (return  only) 6/2  6/5    Belgium 8,966 

7/23  8/11    Japan 374,850 

Refund (245,000) 

Military  transportation,  D.C.  to 

Tokyo. 

John  K.  Meagher 1/5  1/9    Jamacia 476.44 

Refund _ (136) 

1  way;  Treasury  transporta- - 

tion  return. 

10/13  10/15 

10/15  10/16 

10/16  10/19 

10/19  10/21 

Refund _ (742.50) 

Transportation 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tablt. 


(19.95) rig  95 

1,674.00 I  674  nn 

"oo i.<79.5o _ .....:.:.::::::::::  2:229:50 

375: 00 :::::::::::::::::::::::- -     ''■  °° 

225.00 , 

927.12 

150.00 , 

375.00 , 

75.00 

776.60 

150.00 

150.00      116     23.20 

-ijl-fj: ''8O0-5O - '--"-'-".:   1.800:50 

375.00 375  on 

150.00...-- *'"■'" 

784.00 


375.00 
225.00 
927. 12 
150.00 
375.00 
75.00 
776.60 
150.00 
173.20 


300.00 
225.00 
150.00  . 
(75. 00). 
300.00  . 


87.60 
278 


35.91 
56.16 


675.00 
150.00 


747.00 


150.00 
300.00 


225.00  . 
1, 275. 00  . 
(833.33). 


525.00  . 
(150.00). 


150.00 
784.00 
335. 91 
281. 16 
150.00 
(75. 00) 
300.00 
747.00 
675. 00 

1. 659. 00 1. 759. 00 

— - 150. 00 

UHS 717.34 

354.20 597.20 

16. 00 1, 291. 00 

V.iV-^i <833. 33 

1,431.95 „      1,431.95) 

525.00 


-Triz-Tr (150.00) 

(180.04) (180.04) 


Switzerland. 

France 

England 

France. 


367.35 

371. 25 

177.77 

1,485 


150.00 

75.00 

300.00 

300.00 

(150.00). 


71.20 
95 

14.50 
164 


29.18 
19.20 
23.93 
33.14 


883.00 


179.18 
94.20 
323.93 
333.14 
(150.00) 
883.00 


8490 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIC^kL 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arri 


David  B.  Rohr 

Transportation. 


1  !5 


Refund 

Traniportation. 
Mary  Jane  Wignot.. 


3,  !8  «/10 2,472.05 

9.  !6  9/29    Germany 555. 7» 

9  S  10/2    Poland 13,100 

1  (2  10/9    Germany 2,037.75 


Edward  L  WiNiinn. 


Rafund. 


3,14 
'4 

la  1 

3)  7 
(  4 


1? 
19 


Total 


>  Par  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 


Mar.  4, 1977. 


REPOF  r  OF  INDIVIDUAL:  WM.  J.  RANDALL,  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  AGING,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Country 


lame  of  currency 


Luxembourg 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia.. 
West  Berlin 


Total. 


I  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dolla 


Note:  Air  transportation  to  and  from 
information  from  Department  of  State. 


Country 


Canada. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrivi 


E.  de  la  Garza 

Lester  L  Wolff 

Jerome  A.  Ambro 

Manuel  Lujan,  Jr 

John  H.  Rousselot 

Clair  W.  Burgener 

Robert  J.  Lagomarsino 

Benjamin  A.  Oilman 

John  Chapman  Chester 

Joyce  Raupe 

See  footnotes  at  and  of  table. 
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FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 

1976 — Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


il      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.i|pllar 

equilllent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


2/4 
2/8 


Switzerland. 
Belgium 


2, 151. 4 
11.955 


3/22 

7/11 

10/17 

4/9 
6^5 
6/8 


Switzerland 1.368.8 

Switzerland 739.96 

Switzerland 1,102.6 

Switzerland 2,472.06 


France. 
Poland. 


6/9 
6/9 


Austria.. 
Beisium 


705.00 

11,250 

(3,750) 

1,385.25 

2,989 


6/12    Engrand.™rriri"I"II         12^.87 


82500 - 826.00 

300.00 300.00 

667.00 667.00 

975.00 667.00 1.642.00 

22500 225.00 

fOO.OO 300.00 

8«00 , 825.00 

(300.00) (300.00) 

949.00 949.00 

717.00 1,242.00 

931.00 1,231.00 

747.00 1,197.00 

730.00 1,705.00 

— 150.00 

- 225. 00 

~ (75.00) 

75.00 

- - 75.00 

907.00 1,132.00 


625.00  . 
300.00  . 
460.00  . 
975.00  . 
150.00  . 
225.00  . 
(75.00). 

75.00  . 

75.00  . 
225. 00  . 


16,771.72 29,298.58 


46,070.30 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  ased,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  Is  used,  enter  amovnt 
expended. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
{46, 070. 30 


AL  ULLMAN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Data 


Pardlam 


Transportation 


Arrival 


Departure 


Total 
days 


U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


ranc..-. Dec.  7.1976  Dec.  8,1976 

loty Dec.  8,1976  Dec.  10,1976 

oruna Dec.  10,1976  Dec.  13,1976 

eutchemark Dec.  13,1976  Dec.  15,1976 


2, 757. 00 

3,375.00 

2, 251. 50 

358.50 


75 
150 
225  . 
150  . 

$600. 


equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
Europ^paid  for  out  of  personal  funds  at  no  expense  to  the  Government  Local  transportation  costs,  Poland,  if  any,  are  not  available  at  this  time  according  t» 

REP(|RT  OF  INDIVIDUAL:  GILLIS  LONG,  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Date 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


I  ame  of  currency 


Arrival 


Departure 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar  • 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Jollars  (total).. Mar.  23, 1976    Mar.  27. 1976 


225 


225 


114.85 


114.85 


If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  doll  ir  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


RAVEL.  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 
DEC.  31,  1976— 16TH  CONFERENCE  HELD  IN  ATLANTA.  GA..  FEBRUARY  1976 


)ate 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  < 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


United  States 585.28 

United  States 146.95 

United  States 178.05 

United  States 204.67 

United  States 133.57 

United  States 196.96 

United  States 166.75 

United  States 176.54 

United  States 290.27 

United  States X85.20 


76.37 
62.37 


62.37 


76.37 
125.36 


585.28 
223.32 
240.42 
204.67 
195.94 
196.96 
166.75 
252.91 
415.63 
185.20 


March  22,  1977 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  TRAVEL,  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1, 

DEC.  31.  1976— 16TH  CONFERENCE  HELD  IN  ATLANTA,  GA.,  FEBRUARY  1976— Continued 


AND 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


'    Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ^ 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


ToUl 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


7,882.02 ------ ^•?!?-2? 


230.97 


Delegation  expenses:  (Paid  by 
Senate  Foreign  Relations,  \i 
paid  by  House  International 
Relations): 

Official  meals  for  Mexicans 

Control  room  rental 

Transportation  (for  delegation 

and  Mexicans). x. 

Interpreters    fees    and    ex-  ,  ,.-  .. 

penses '  fi<m 

Baggage  handling - ^'^-^ 

Flowers  for  Mexican  guests 

and  banquets - 

Miscellaneous , 


230.97 


4,959.78 4,959.78 

2,393.0 

675.0 


63.90 
86.78 


63.9 
86.7 


Committee  totals 10.146.26 5,362.62 3,449.74 18,958.6 


•  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  a_„,._ 

RECAPITULATION  An^o"" 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). -- - rio  maf.i 

Appropriated  funds:  Other  Public  Law  86-420,  86th  Cong - ♦lo.aao.ot 

Total..  1«^^" 

ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary  Conference. 
Feb.  8, 1977. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Other  purposes  Total 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency '  currency       currency  > 


Hon.  Frank  Annunzlo. 
Hon.  Jacl<  Brooks 


Hon.  Phillip  Burton 

Hon.  Del  Clawson 

Hon.  George  Danielson. 

Hon.  Jack  Edwards 

Hon.  Sam  Gibbons 

Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes... 

Hon.  Charles  Rose 

Hon.  James  Scheuer... 
Peter  A.  Abbruzzese... 


Mary  Ellen  Candage 

House  Delegation  expenses  (in- 
cluding transportation,  embassy 
personnel  overtime,  official 
escort  person.nel. 


5/26 
3/18 
3,/20 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5./27 
5/26 
5/28 
5/26 
5,'28 
5/26 
10/13 
5/26 


5/30 
3/20 
3/21 
5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
5/30 
10/14 
5/30 


Belgium.. 

Italy 

England.. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium. 
Belgium.. 


14, 700 
127, 650 

76.92 
14, 700 
14,700 
14,  700 
14, 700 
11,760 
14,  700 

5,880 
14, 700 

8,820 
14, 700 

5,760 
14,700 


375. 00  . 

150.00  . 

150. 00 

375.00 

375.00  . 

375. 00 

375.00 

300.00 

375.00 

150.00 

375. 00 

225.00 

375.00 

150.00 

375.00  . 


14,700 
127, 650 

76.92 
14,700 
14,700 
14,700 
14,700 
11,760 
14,700 

5,880 
14,700 

8,820 
14,700 

5,760 
14,700 


375. 00 
150.00 
150.00 
375.00 
375. 00 
375.00 
375. 00 
300.00 
375.00 
150. 00 
375.00 
225.00 
375.00 
150.00 
375.00 
6,269.69 


Committee  totals. 


4,500.00 10,769.-69 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

2  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION  .  ^^^^„, 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) -  — — -- — *    ' 

Appropriated  funds:  ii  -i-it  so 

H.J.  Res.  501  (84th  Cong,  amended)  and  Public  Law  94-350* - -- --"      "'"    " 

Total - V  JL^ 

♦Expended  for  House  Delegation  expenses  including  telephone,  official  representation,  transportation,  stationery  and  expenses  for  Annual  Plenary  Session  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  November  1976. 

jack' BROOKS, 
Chairman,  House  Delegation,  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
Feb.  23, 1977. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  TRAVEL,  U.S.-CANADA  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1976 
(16th  Meeting  of  the  United  States-Canada  Interparliamentary  Group— Held  in  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.,  Jan.  29-Feb.  2, 1976) 


Per  diem  ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency ' 

currency 

currency  = 

currency 

currency  » 

Thomas  E.  Morgan United  States. 

Harold  Johnson United  States. 

William  Randall - United  States. 

Lloyd  Meeds United  States. 

Dante  B.  Fascell United  States. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons United  States. 

Max  Baucus United  States. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


623. 78 
271.13 
276. 08 
282.04 
278.88 
284. 77 
140.62 


623.78 
271. 13 
276.08 
282.04 
278.88 
284. 77 
140.62 
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Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrl  ral      Departure    Country 


Pierre  S.  du  Pont 

Robert  McEwen 

Philip  E.  Ruppe V.'.y.'.'.'.".'" 

Jack  Kemp IIIII 

Claude  Pepper "~II 

John  LaFake 

George  M.  Ingram  IV l.ll 

Diane  Stoner 

Michael  Finley 

Marian  A.  Czarnecki '.'..'.'. 

Delegation  expenses:  (paid  H  by  Senate 

Official  Meals 

Transportation    (delegation  "and 

Canadians) 

Control  room  rental '.'.'..'..'. 

Tips,    gratuities,    cabs,    repre- 

sentation  lunches,  etc...  . 


For  Ign 


Total. 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 
'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S. 


dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalerrt). 


Mar.  4, 1977. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITUR 


Name  and  country 


Richardson  Preytr: 

Guatemala 

Brazil "'.'.'.'.'" 

South  Africa 

Edward  J.  Derwinsfci: 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 111'.'.'."'." 

Mexico 

Robert  McClory:  Mexico. Ill".".l 

Lee  H.  Hamilton:  Mexcio.. 
Donald  Clancy:  Mexico 

Claude  Pepper:  Spain "" 

JohnJarman: 

Guatemala 

Brazil ■■■' 

JohnJarman: 

South  Africa 

Mexico 

Spain 

Bonnie  Seefeldt: 

Guatemala 

Brazil 1"^ 

South  Africa 

Delegation  expenses:  Kenya "' 

Delegation  expenses: 

m 

Mexico „- 

Spain ..."I"""' 

Delegation  expenses:  Spain 

Delegation  expenses:  United  Kingdom 

Gretlyn  Haslup:  Spain 

Ann  Bolton;  Mexico 

Curtis  Cutter: 


Spain ""IIIIII 

Total 


■  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  d(  lar  equivaleut 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds {, 

Total 
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TRAVEL,  U.S.CANADA  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1.  AND  DEC  31,  1976 
the  UnitMl  States-Canada  Interparliamentary  Group— Held  in  Key  Biscayne,  Ra.,  Jan.  29-Feb.  2,  1976)— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency  > 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency  > 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


U.S.  dollar 
•quivalent 
Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


United  States 

United  States . 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

Relations  and  >j  by  House  International  Relations). 


135. 20 

560.47 

306.84 

139.95 

302.53 

289.71 

620. 12 

272.61  . 

271.65 

351.22 

9,931.91  . 


266.73 


337.37 


1,716.70 


349.88 ; 

492.86 


401.93 
560.47 
306.84 
139.95 
302.53 
289.71 
957.49 
272.61 
271.65 
351.22 

1,931.91 

,716.70 
349.88 

492.86 


15.339.51  2,320.80 842.74 18,503.05 


Amount 
18.503.05 


THOMAS  E.  MORGAN, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Inter-Parliamentary  Group 


OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  GROUP.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1976 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Name  of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency  ' 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  >         currency    Dates 


Total 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


.  U.S.  dollars. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


-do.. 
-do., 
-do., 
-do- 
-do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do.- 


S54.50 
131.48 
165.55 

164.32 
87.60  . 
371.06  . 
228.80  . 
429.68  . 
278.93  . 
890.61  . 

105.50  . 
259. 19  . 

597.70  . 
662.19  . 
493.80  . 

44.20  . 

102.00  . 

681.30  . 

1,395.63  . 

1,000.80  . 
722.34 
396.05  . 
177.50  . 
892.00  . 
358.70  . 
500.40  . 

461.60  . 
491.22  . 


...  Dec.  29-31, 1975 

...  Jan.  1-3, 1976 

...  Jan.  4-10,  1976 

...  Jan.  12-15, 1976 

...  Jan.  15-18, 1976 

..  Apr.  16-24,  1976 

...  Apr.  16-24, 1976 

...  Apr.  16-24, 1976 

...  Apr.  16-24.1976 

...  Sept.  22-Oct.  2, 1976.. 

...  Dec.  29-31, 1975 

...  Jan.  1-3,  1976 


Jan.  4-10, 1976 

Apr.  16-24,  1S76.... 
Sept  20-29,  1976.... 

Dec.  29-31,  1975 

Jan.  1-3,  1976 ,. 

Jan.  4-10,1976....!. 
Jan.  12-14,  1976 


87,444.32 


Jan.  15-17,  1976 

7,001.14  Apr.  16-24,  1976  . 

Sept.  20-Oct.  1, 1976.. 

Sept.  20-Oct  1,  1976.. 

Oct  2-3,  1976 

Sept  20-Oct.  1, 1976.. 

Apr.  16-24,  1976 

Apr.  16-24,  1976 

- Sept  20-Oct  1, 1976.. 


54.50 
131.40 
165.55 

164.32 
87.60 
371.06 
228.80 
429.68 
278.93 
890.61 

105.50 
259. 19 

597.50 
662.19 
493.80 

44.20 

102.00 

618.30 

1,395.63 

1, 000. 80 
7, 723. 48 
396. 05 
177. 50 
892.00 
358. 70 
500.40 

461.60 
491.22 


1,811.92         87,444.32 


7,001.14 


19, 082. 79 


If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$7. 001. 14 
12,081.65 


19, 082. 79 


JOHN  JARMAN, 
Chairman,  Committee/Delegation  Interparliamentary  Union  Group. 


March  22,  1977 
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REPORT  OF  INDIVIDUAL:  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  GROUP.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Date 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Country 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S.  Foreign               or  U.S. 

Arrival         Departure        Total  days           currency         currency  <  currency           currency  > 


Spain. 


Peseta Oct.     2,1976    Sept  22, 1976 


11 


8, 708  $128. 15 


5,160 


$760.00 


1  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  %  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

Note:  I  traveled  to  Spain  as  part  of  an  Interparliamentary  Union  Delegation.  My  travel  was  authorized  by  the  Rules  Committee. 


CLAUDE  PEPPER, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules. 


Mar.  3, 1977. 


REPORT  OF  INDIVIDUAL:  CUUDE  PEPPER,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  GROUP.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Date 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Country 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign  or  U.S.  Foieign 

Arrival        Departure        Total  days  currency        currency'  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  • 


Mexico Pesos. 


Apt.  15,1976    Apr.  25,1977 


10  3,224.90  $258.20  7,042.50 


$563. 85 


i  If  foreign  currency  is  u$ed/«nter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent,  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  faUure  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  make  funds  available  for 
construction  activities  at  Meramec  Park 
Lake,  Mo.,  constitutes  a  deferral  of  budget 
authority  which  has  not  been  reported  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President,  pursuant  to 
section  1015(a)  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-108) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  CJeneral, 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  changes  in 
two  records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a (o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  change 
in  a  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
actions  taken  on  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation, entitled  "Indian  Education:  The 
Right  to  be  Indian,"  dated  March  1976,  pur- 
suant to  section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  diu-ing  February  1977. 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1075.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting   a  draft  of  proposed 


legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  political  con- 
tributions made  by  Ambassador-designate 
Gale  E.  McGee  and  his  family,  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Admlnlstratrr  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  the  first  semiannual 
report  on  participation  by  small  business  in 
procurement  programs  of  the  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  section  602  of  Public  Law  94-329; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, to  authorize  additional  authority  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  5- 
year  plan  for  the  extension  of  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  through  community 
mental  health  centers  to  persons  In  all  areas 
in  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for 
such  services,  pursuant  to  section  304(a)  of 
Public  Law  94-63;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1080.  A -letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  determination 
to  extend  the  time  period  for  rendering  a 
final  decision  in  proceeding  No.  36420,  in- 
volving a  Joint-line  arrangement  for  trans- 
portation of  coal  via  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  and  Conrail,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15(8)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended  (90  Stat.  37);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  his  office's  Consumer  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, pursuant  to  section  18(f)(5)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended 
(88  Stat.  2197);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MEEDS:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  423.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4250.  A  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  rights  of  labor  In  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  by  pro- 
viding for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  in- 
dustrial workers  and  to  establish  collective- 
bargaining  procedures  In  the  construction 
industry  (Rept.  No.  95-102).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DODD:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  424.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5040.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  fiscal  year  1977  (Rept. 
No.  95-103) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  489^A  bUl  to  amond  the  Strategic 
and  Critls*l^aterlals  Stock  Piling  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-104).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  5045.  A  bill  to  reestablish 
the  period  within  which  the  President  may 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95- 
105).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  Xixn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  5292.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  trapping 
of  mammals  and  birds  on  Federal  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 

H.R.  6293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954  to  provide  a  basic 
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$5,000  exemption  from 
case  of  an  Indlvldiial  or  a 
for  amounts  received  as 
or  other  retirement  benefits 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ANNXJNZIO  {to 
Penwick,  Mr.  Wtlie 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Aixeh 
MAIN,   Mr.   MmisH, 
and  Mr.  Evans  of 
H.R.  5294.  A  bill  to  amend 
Credit   Protection   Act   to 
practices  by  debt  collectors't 
tee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  ( 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Badhxo, 
Broyhill,  Mr 
WELL,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Prei 
BECK.  Mr.   Howard, 
Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  MncvA)  : 
H.R.  5295.  A  bill  to  remove 
on  the  amount  authorized  to 
under  the  Volunteers  in  the  _ 
Act  of  1972:  to  the  Committee 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  ( 

MOORHEAD     Of 

SELL.  Mr.  SCHECTR,  Mr 

Simon,  Mr.  Stockma; 

Mr.    TKEEN,    Mr. 

WnnxEY,  and  Mr.    . 
H.R.  5296.  A  bUl  to  remove 
on  the  amount  authorized  to 
under  the  Volunteers  In  the  . 
Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode 
H.R.  5297.  A  bill  to  amend 
curity  Act  to  establish  a 
prompt  payment  of  social 
to  Individuals  whose  social 
have  been  lost,  stolen,  or 
to  expedite  hearings  and 
spectlng  claims  for  benefits  . 
XVI,  and  XVin  of  the  act  and  ^ 
IV  of  the   Federal    Coal   Mini 

Safety  Act  of  1969:  and  to 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  llmil 
the  reduction  that  may  be 
dividual '3  benefit  check  for 
cause    of    any    previous 
monthly  benefits;  Jointly,  to  .. 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Inter;, 
elgn  Commerce,  and  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  5298.  A  b!!l  to  extend 
ductlon  Act  of  1975  through 
of  rice;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  h 

LAND,    Mr.    CORMAN.    M: 

Emery.  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr 
Hammerschmidt.    Mr. 
Jenrette,   Mr, 
SYLVANi."..  Mr.  Nolan. 
Mr.     RiNALDo,     Mr 
Whitley,   Mr.   Charles 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Wirtb 
H.R.  5299.  A  bill  to  establish 
of  Energy  In  the  executive 
organization  of  enersry  fui„. 
Federal  Government  in  order 
tlve  management  to  assure  a 
tional  energy  policy,  and  for 
to   the   Committee   on   Gov 
tions. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of    _ 
himself,  Mr.  McCormac 
Mr.    Le    Pante,    Mr. 
California.  Mr.  Han 
chell  of  New  York 
Mr.   Winn. •Mr.   Evans 
Mr.  Magotre.  Mr.  SimoW 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr 
Ford  of  Tennessee) 
H.R.  5300.  A  bill  to  establish 
search  and  development 
advanced    automobile 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Science  &d  Technology. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Teague, 
Mr.  Glickman,   Mr.  Gephardt,   Mr. 
Badillo,  \.r.  Lloyd  of  California,  Mr. 
Steers,   Mr.   Oilman.   Mr.   Moffett, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.   Krebs,   Mr.   Gore,   Mr.   Pepper, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Santini,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.  5301.  A  bill  to  establish  a  5-year  re- 
search   and    development    program    leading 
to  advanced  automobile  propulsion  systems. 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  BURGENER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Huckaby,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mrs.  Keys.  Mr. 
Ptjrsell.  Mr.  Ptthian,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Sebe- 
Lius.  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Breatjx,  Mr.  Cochran  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Pet- 
tis. Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mrs. 
Smith      of      Nebraska,      and      Mr. 

ICHORD)  : 

H.R.  5302.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
cultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax, 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and 
other  purooses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURGENER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Michel)  : 

H.R.  5303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
or  deduction  to  individuals  who  maintain 
within  their  homes  a  dependent  aged  65  or 
older;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURGENER : 
HJi.  5304.  A  bill  to  establish  a  task  force  to 
study    ana    evaluate    the    taxation    of   real 
property  by  State  and  local  governments,  the 
effects  of  such  taxation  on  certain  taxpayers, 
and  the  feasibility  of  Federal  taxation  and 
other  policies  designed  to  reduce  the  depend- 
ence of  State  and  local  governments  on  such 
taxation;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize  the  taxa- 
tion of  certain  cooperatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Sebelius,   Mr.    Udall,   Mr. 
Yates.    Mr.    Bauman,    Mr.    Kasten- 
meier.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Tsonoas, 
Mr.    Florio.     Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,    Mr.    John    L.    Burton, 
Mr.  Heftel.  and  Mr.  Gudgeb)  : 
H.R.  5306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.   Carney,   Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) : 
HJl.  5307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid:  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CONTE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr. 
Duncan   of  Oregon.   Mr.  Edgar,   Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Prey.  Mr. 
Glickman.  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
HJl.  5308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  the  serv- 
ices  of   licensed    (registered)    nurses   under 


medicare  and  medicaid;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     CONTE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Leach, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,   Mr.   McCloskey,  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moakley, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York) : 
H.R.    5309.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr.     Walsh,     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.    5310.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  5311.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce:  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  in  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authorizing 
specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intsrstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5312.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be 
subject  to  quadrennial  adjustment  under  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  5313.  A  bill  entitled  "The  College  Tui- 
tion Tax  Relief  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kelly, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Dorn- 
AN,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Archer,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.R.  5314.  A  bill  to  remove  stautory  limi- 
tations upon  the  application  of  the  Stoerman 
Act  to  labor  organizations  and  their  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  pvu"poses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 
H.R.  5315.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  uni- 
versity certain  lands  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Port  Pickett,  Va.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  California,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr. 
Kemp)  : 

HJl.  5316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct,  or  to  claim  a  credit  for,  amounts 
paid  as  tuition  to  provide  an  education  for 
himself,  for  his  spouse,  or  for  his  dependents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 

H.R.  5317.  A  bill  to  amend  Chapters  5  and  7 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  award  of  reasonable  attorney 
fees,  expert  witness  expenses,  and  other  costs 
reasonably  Incurred  in  proceedings  before 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KocH) : 
H.R.  5318.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  expand  the  au- 
thority for  the  bringing  of  suits  for  redress 
for  violations  relating  co  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  by  authorizing  suits  to  be 
brought  by  persons,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations Injured  by  such  violations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
Keys,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mrs.  Bogcs,  Mr. 
BONIOR,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Carr,    Mr.    Cornell,    Mr.    Dellums, 
Mr.    Derwinski.    Mr.    Downey,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards 
of    Oklahoma.    Mrs.    Penwick,    Mr. 
Flood,   Mr.   Harkin.   and   Mr.   Har- 
rington) : 
H.R.  5319.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  create  portability  in 
social  security  by  permitting  married  couples 
to  elect  to  combine  their  earnings  in  any 
year  for  benefit  purposes,  and  to  make  other 
changes  designed  to  foster  the  more  equita- 
ble  treatment   of   Individuals   and   families 
under  the  social  security  program;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Keys,   Mr.  Lehman,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mrs.  Mey- 
ner. Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California.    Mr.    Pease,    Mr.    Pepper, 
Mr.     Pritchard,     Mr.     Rangel,     Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Ms.  Schroeder)  : 
H.R.  5320.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  create  portability  in 
social  security  by  permitting  married  couples 
to  elect  to  combine   their  earnings  in  any 
year  for  benefit  purposes,  and  to  make  other 
changes  designed  to  foster  the  more  equita- 
ble  treatment   of   Individuals   and    families 
under  the  social   security  program;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
B^Ys,    Mr.    Seiberling.   Mr.    Solarz. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  5321.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  create  portability  in 
social  security  by  permitting  married  couples 
to  elect  to  combine  their  earnings  In  any  year 
for   benefit    purposes,    and    to    make    other 
changes  designed  to  foster  the  more  equita- 
ble  treatment   of   Individuals   and   families 
under  the  social  security  program;   to  the 
Committee  on   Ways   and   Means. 
By   Mr.   FRENZEL: 
H.R.  5322.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Keys,  and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
H.R.  5323.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  create  portability  in 
social  security  by  permittl'ig  married  couples 
to  elect  to  combine  their  earnings  In  any  year 
for  benefit  purprases,  and  to  make  other 
changes  designed  to  foster  the  more  equi- 
table treatment  of  individuals  and  families 
under  the  social  security  progrim;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  5324.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  emer- 
gency feed  program;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  5326.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  exploita- 


tion of  children  and  the  transportation  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  prepare  economic 
Impact  statements  In  connection  with  legis- 
lation rep)orted  by  congressional  committees 
and  In  connection  with  rules  and  regulations 
proposed  by  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.R.  5328.  A  bill  to  establish  restrictions  on 
the  disclosure  of  certain  financial,  toll,  and 
credit  records,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  and  Mr.  Carr)  : 
H.R.  5329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Current  Population  Survey 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
so  as  to  provide  each  State  with  monthly  un- 
employment statistics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  5330.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grade  retention 
benefits  for  certain  employees  whose  posi- 
tions are  reduced  in  grade,   and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  San- 
tini,  Mr.    Symms,    Mr.   Edwards   of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.    Mathis,    Mr.     Derwinski,    Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Volkmer  ) : 
H.R.  5331.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  21  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS : 
H.R.  5332.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  allowing  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments   In    the    salaries    of    Members    of 
Congress;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  B ALDUS)  : 
H.R.  5334.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  BoNiOR.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.     Harkin.     Mr.     Jeffords,    Mrs. 
Keys,     Mr.     Seiberling,     and     Mr. 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  5335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  cer- 
tain   anticompetitive    developments    in    the 
agricultural  industry:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dor- 

AN,    and    Mr.    Moorhead    of    Cali- 

H.R.  5336.  A  bill  relating  to  the  settlement 

of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 

countries:  to  the  Committee  on  International 

Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bad- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Rudd)  : 
H.R.  5337.  A  bill  to  limit  U.S.  contributions 
to   the   United   Nations;    to   the   Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dob- 
nan,    and    Mr.    Moorhead    of   Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.   5338.  A  bill   to   restore   public   trust 
and  confidence  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    and    the    conduct    of    its    Members; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,   House  Administration,  the  Ju- 


diciary, Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Rtdes, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  KEYS  (for  herself,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick,  Mr.   Roe.   Mr.    Scheuer,   Mr. 
Moakley,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
Whitehurst,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
Derwinski,   Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.   Han- 
NAFORo,   Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Bonkeb, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.  Brodhead,   Ms.  Mikulski,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.   Fraser,   Mr.   Glick- 
man, and  Mr.  Cavanaugh)  : 
HJl.  5339.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  decrease  the  limitation  on 
deduction  for  medical  expenses  to  2  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  to  eliminate  the 
1 -percent  limitation  on  deductions  for  drugs 
and  medicine  and  to  include  the  entire  de- 
duction  for   medical   insurance   within   the 
2-percent  limitation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  KEYS  (for  herself,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Le    Fante,    Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  McClos- 
key, Mr.  Patten,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr. 
CORNWELL,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Bow- 
en,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mrs.   Collins  of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, and  Mr.  Downey)  : 
H.R.  5340.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  tax  prep- 
aration  by  allowing   Individuals   whose   In- 
come consists  solely  of  employee  compen- 
sation and  Interest  to  elect  to  have  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Service   compute   their   In- 
come tax  liability,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  KEYS  (for  herself,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,    Mr.    Michael    O.    Myers,    Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  SiKES,  and  Ms.  Oakar)  : 
H.R.  6341.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  ap- 
propriate participation  by  professional  regis- 
tered nurses  In  the  peer  review,  and  related 
activities  authorized  thereunder;   jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on   Ways  and   Means,   and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KREBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sisk)  : 
H.R.  5342.  A  bill  to  allow  larger  acreages 
of  certain  land  to  be  retained  by  the  owner 
of  such  land  and  to  remain  qualified  for  ir- 
rigation water  under  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEDERER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Risenhoover)  : 
H.R.  5343.  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  Industrial  workers  and  to 
establish  collective-bargaining  procedures  in 
the  construction  industry:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCIORY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
H.R.  5344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  establish  certain  guide- 
lines for  sentencing,  establish  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Sentencing,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Steiger,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Bauman, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Ledeher, 
Mr.  GuYER.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Qradison,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Prit- 
chard, Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Satterfield, 
Mr.  POACE,  and  Mr.  Devine)  : 
HJl.  5345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
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an  evaluation  of  the  risks 
certain    food    additives    and 
marketing  of  saccharin  until 
tlon  can  be  made  of  It;  to  th( 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
ByMrs.  MEYNER: 
H.B.  5346.  A  bill  to  reafBrr  i 
Congress  with  respect  to  the 
common  carrier 
rendering  services  In 
commerce;   to  reaffirm  the 
States    to    regulate    termlna 
equipment    used    for    telepl 
services;  to  require  the  Peder  A. 
tlons  Commission  to  make 
in  connection  with  Commisslbn 
thorlzlng  specialized  carriers; 
purposes;    to  the  Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  6347.  A  blU  to  require 
tory  authorization  for  each 
nance,  repair,  or  reconstructio  a. 
ing  $4  million  or  more  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
the  Chief  of  Engineers;    to 
on  Public  Works  and 

By   Mr.   MILPORD    (fo: 
Mr.  Weight)  : 
HJt.  5348.  A  bill  to  ameiil 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  . 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatio;  i 
with  greater  latitude  In 

dltlves  found  to  Induce 

animal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of 
HJl.  6349.  A  bin  to  amen( 
the  Social  Security  Act  to 
exclusion  from  Income,  for  p 
termlnlng  eligibility  and 
under  the  supplemental 
gram,  of  Income  received  by 
ployment  In  a  sheltered  work 
Committee  on  Ways  and 

H.R.  6360.  A  bill  to  provide 
cycling  of  used  oil.  and  for  o 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Commerce,  Ways  and 
ernment  Operations,  and 
nology. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of 
H.R.  6361.  A  bill  to  establish 
repairing    and    replacing 

bridges;  Jointly,  to  the  Cc 

He  Works  and  Transportation 
Means. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY   of 
himself,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Simon,  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.   Ottinoer,   Mr. 
McClosket,  Mr 
Mr.   Walgren.  Mr 
Kirr,SKi,   Mr.  Trompsc^ 
son  of  California,  Mi 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  LaFai^e 
Mr.  Clevemnd,  Mr. 

ROTBAL)  : 

H.R.  6362.  A  bill  to  provide  _ 
tlon  of  the  libraries  of  accredited 
as  depository  libraries  of 
Ucatlons;    to  the  Committee 
ministration. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  of 
himself,  Mr.  Kildee 
Mr.  Cotter,  Mr 
Mr.  liZOERER) : 
H.R.  6363.  A  bill  to  amend 
Prevention  and  Treatment 
the  sexual  exploitation  of 

transportation  and    

graphs  or  films  depleting  such  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Educatl(  n 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (to- 
Mr.  Bauman)  : 
H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code, 
the  pajrment  of  pension  of 
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vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Income;  to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  per  centiun  where  the  veteran  served 
overseas  during  World  War  I;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veteran's 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State,  vmder 
Its  section  218  agreement,  to  terminate  social 
security  coverage  for  State  or  local  policemen 
or  firemen  without  affecting  the  coverage  of 
other  public  employees  who  may  be  members 
of  the  same  coverage  group  (and  to  permit 
the  reinstatement  of  coverage  for  such  other 
employees  In  certain  cases  where  the  group's 
coverage  has  previously  been  terminated); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5366.  A  bill  to  give  ministers  and 
Christian  Science  practitioners  who  pre- 
prevlously  elected  to  be  exempt  from  cover- 
age under  the  social  secvirlty  program  an  op- 
port\mlty  to  revoke  such  exemption  and, 
upon  payment  of  the  requisite  taxes,  to  ob- 
tain such  coverage  for  the  period  the  exemp- 
tion was  In  effect;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   RODINO    (for  himself,   Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Forstthe, 
Mr.   HoLLENBECK,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Le    Fante,    Mr.    Ma- 
GX7IKE,  Mrs.  Metner,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Rdtaldo,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  Thompson)  : 
H.R.  5357.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  New  Jer- 
sey In  the  list  of  States  which  may  establish 
a  divided  retirement  system  for  purposes  of 
providing  social  security  coverage  of  State 
and    local    employees    under    Federal-State 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.     - 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  5358.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  allowing  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments In  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKt    (for   him- 
self, Mr.  MooRHEAo  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Conable)  : 
H.R.    5359.   A   bUl   to   declare   a   national 
policy  on  Investment  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  U.S.  economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SANTTNI : 
H.R.  5360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Ound 
Ranch.  Grass  Valley.  Nev..  to  the  University 
of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SATTERPIELD : 
H.R.  5361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  broaden  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  respecting  certain  food 
additives  found  to  Induce  cancer  In  animals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  6362.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924(c) 
(relating  to  mandatory  penalties  for  certain 
felonies  committed  with  firearms)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  change  the  sen- 
tencing structure  for  offenses  under  such 
section,  to  eliminate  parole  for  such  offenses, 
and  to  make  specific  the  exclusion  of  certain 
felonies  from  the  groups  of  felonies  to  which 
such  section  applies;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Am- 
merman.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
LuNMNE.  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Steers,  and  Mr. 
Walgb'en)  : 
H.R.  6363.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  worker  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade 


Act  of  1974  in  order  to  provide  that  workers 
may  be  covered  under  certification  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  such  assistance  if  they  are 
totally  or  partially  separated  from  adversely 
affected  employment  within  2  years  before 
the  date  of  the  petition  for  such  certlflca- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.   SKUBITZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Montgomery,      Mr.      Walsh,      Mr. 
Mathis,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Winn,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Brown   of   Ohio,   Mr.   Burleson   of 
Texas,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Puqua. 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Jones 
of    Tennessee,     Mr.     Oilman,     Mr. 
Lujan,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Hall,  Mrs. 
Holt,  and  Mr.  Taylor)  : 
H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt employers  of  10  or  fewer  regular  em- 
ployees, to  require  the  issuance  of  warning 
to  employers  of  25  or  fewer  regular  employ- 
ees for  the  first  Instance  violations,  and  to 
bar  the  assessment  of  penalties  where  fewer 
than  10  violations  are  cited;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    SKUBITZ    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Wirth.    Mr.    RoNCALio,    Mr.    Steed, 
Mr.  Llotd  of  California,  Mr.  Satter- 
rnxD.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Ketchum. 
Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Whttehurst.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Waggonner.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  6365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt employers  of  10  or  fewer  regular  em- 
ployees, to  require  the  Issuance  of  warnings 
to  employers  of  25  or  fewer  regxilar  employ- 
ees for  the  first  Instance  violations,  and  to 
bar  the  assessment  of  penalties  where  fewer 
than  10  violations  are  cited;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   SKUBITZ    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Kazen.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Byron, 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Guyee, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.   Pressler,   Mr.   Evans   of  Colo- 
rado. Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas.     Mr. 
Teague.    Mr.    Cochran    of    Missis- 
sippi.  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  English,  and  Mr.  McEwen)  : 
H.R.  5366.  K  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt employers  of  10  or  fewer  regular  em- 
ployees,  to  require   the   Issuance  of  warn- 
ings  to  employers  of  25   or   fewer  regular 
employees  for  the  first  Instance  violations, 
and  to  bar  the  assessment  of  penalties  where 
fewer  than  10  violations  are  cited;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    SKUBITZ    (for   himself,   Mr, 
Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Broomtield,  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr. 
Krueger,  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.    Neal,    Mr.   Hillis,    Mr.   Rails- 
back,   Mr.   Hagedorn,   Mr.   CBritn, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Rtan.   Mr.  Watkins,   Mr.   Andrews 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Asrbrook.  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Mr.  Sruster)  : 
H.R.  5367.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt employers  of  10  or  fewer  regular  em- 
ployees, to  require  the  issuance  of  warnings 
to  employers  of  26  or  fewer  regular  employ- 
ees for  the  first  Instance  violations,  and  to 
bar  the  assessment  of  penalties  where  fewer 
than  10  violations  are  cited;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By    Mr.    SKUBITZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
M.\RRiOTT,    Mr.    Ichord,    Mr.    Risen- 
hoover.  Mr.   Fountain,   Mr.   Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Broyhill,  and 
Mr.  Vander  jAor) : 
H.R.  5358.  A  61II  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt employers  of  10  or  fewer  regular  em- 
ployees, to  require  the  Issuance  of  warnings 
to  employers  of  25  or  fewer  regular  employ- 
ees for  the  first  instance  violations,  and  to 
bar  the  assessment  of  penalties  where  fewer 
than  10  violations  are  cited;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Education    and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.R.  5369.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974   (42 
U.S.C.   5817)    to   provide   for   a   referendum 
of  the  people  on  the  question  of  locating  a 
radioactive  waste  storage  facility  in  a  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  5370.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
former  employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished piu-suant  to  section  8(b)    of  the 
jSoll     Conservation     and     Domestic     Allot- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  5371.  A  bill  to  extend  the  moratori- 
ums on  post  office  closings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self,   Mr.    Teague,    Mr.    Collins   of 
Texas.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.    McDonald,    Mr.    Andrews    of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mrs.  Keys, 
Mr.  Jenreite,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel)  : 
H.R.  5372.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
define   the    term    "navigable    waters"    as   it 
applies  to  Corps  of  Engineers  responsibility 
and  authority  to  regulatp  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  : 
H.R.  5373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  exemp- 
tion from  income  taxation  of  certain  mutual 
deposit  guaranty  funds;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEERS: 
H.R.  5374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  in- 
dividuals over  age  65  who  have  public  re- 
tirement system  income  to  elect  to  compute 
their  credit  for  the  elderly  under  prior  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Corman.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  5375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  extend  its  coverage  to 
professional    employees;    to   the    Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Skubitz)  : 
H.R.  5376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  appli- 
cations for  construction  licenses  under  the 
act  for  production  or  utilization  faellitles 
shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Commission  un- 
less the  proposed  facility  has  been  approved 
by  affected  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  5377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  construction 
licenses  xmder  the  act  shall  be  subject  to 
State  disapproval  during  a  90-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  Issuance  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  anad  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  5378.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  grants  to 
support  the  development  and  operation  of 


small  business  aevelopment  centers  in  or- 
der to  provide  small  business  with  manage- 
ment development,  technical  Information, 
product  planning  and  development,  and  do- 
mestic and  international  market  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  5379.  A  bill  to  provide  a  study  to  be 
made  of  surge  and  hazardous  entrance  con- 
ditions at  the  entrance  to  Mission  Bay  Har- 
bor, San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By     Mr.     WIRTH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Corrada,    Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr.   Fraser, 
Mr.   Harrington.    Mr.   Howard,    Mr. 
Jenbette,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNo,    Mr.    Long    of   Maryland.    Ms. 
Mikulski,   Mr.  Neal.  Mr.   Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr. 
Sawyer)  : 
H.R.  5380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  determinations  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WIRTH     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Schroeder,      Mr.      Seiberling,      Mr. 
Solarz,    Mrs.    Spellman,     and    Mr. 
Ottinger)  : 
H.R.  5381.  A  bill   to  provide  for  Judicial 
review  of  administrative  determinations  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WYDLER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BoNKER,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Jenrette, 

Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Vander    Jagt,    Mr. 

Walker,  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 

H.R.  5382.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 

title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  divide 

the  eastern  Judicial  district  of  New  York  into 

two    divisions;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FINDLEY)  : 

H.R.  5383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  that  all  Federal  employees  described 
in  section  15  of  such  act  shall  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act  regardless 
of  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  RooNEY.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.    Cohen.    Mr.    Walsh,    and    Mr. 

RiNALDO)  :  

H.R.  5384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  all  limits 
on  the  number  of  home  health  visits  for 
which  pajrment  may  be  made  under  both 
part  A  and  part  B  (eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization  in  the  case  of 
home  health  care  unrier  part  A),  to  include 
additional  types  of  services  as  home  health 
care,  to  provide  coverage  for  preventive  care 
under  part  B.  to  provide  coverage  for  serv- 
ices furnished  in  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  elderly  day  care  centers,  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  medicare 
program,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California.  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  BaoDHEAD.  Mr.  Carney, 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  CoNYEES,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwaeds 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
H.R.  5385.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of 


the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  all  limits 
on  the  number  of  home  health  visits  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  imder  both 
part  A  and  part  B  (eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization  in  the  case  of 
home  health  care  under  part  A) ,  to  include 
additional  types  of  services  as  home  health 
care,  to  provide  coverage  for  preventive  care 
under  part  B.  to  provide  coverage  for  services 
furnished  In  outpatient  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties and  elderly  day  care  centers,  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  medicare  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Foed  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Haekin, 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr".  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mrs.    Keys,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Kost- 
mayer,   Mr.   Lehman.   Mr.   Long  of 
Maryland.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Min- 
eta.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Neal)  : 
H.R.  5386.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  all  limits 
on   the   number  of  home   health  visits  for 
which   payment  may  be  made  under  both 
part  A  and  part  B  (eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization  In  the  ease  of 
home  health  care  under  part  A),  to  include 
additional  types  of  services  as  home  health 
care,  to  provide  coverage  for  preventive  care 
under  part  B,  to  provide  coverage  for  serv- 
ices  furnished  in  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities    and    elderly   day   care   centers,   to 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  medicare 
program,  and  for  other  ourposes;  Jointly,  to 
the   Committees  on  Ways   and  Means,   and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger. Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  ToNEY,  Mr.  TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Zef- 

EEETTl)  : 

HJl.  5387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  all  limits 
on  the  number  of  home  health  visits  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  both 
part  A  and  part  B  (eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization  in  the  case  of 
home  health  care  under  part  A),  to  include 
additional  type  of  services  as  home  health 
care,  to  provide  coverage  for  preventive  care 
under  Part  B,  to  provide  coverage  for  serv- 
ices furnished  in  outpatient  rehabilitation 
faellitles  and  elderly  day  care  centers,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  medicare 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,    Mr.    RooNEY,    Mr.    Biaggi.    Mr. 
Beaed  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Elouin, 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Floeio.  Mr.  Poed 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Dei- 
nan,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5388.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  Home  Health  Clearinghouse  to  provide 
elderly  persons  with  a  single  place  where  they 
can  obtain  complete  information  on  the  Fed- 
eral health  programs  available  to  them,  and 
to  create  within  the  Department  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Elderly  Health  with  responsi- 
bility for  all  health  and  health-related  mat- 
ters  Involving   the   elderly;    Jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for 
DKBSON  of  Callfomli 
Mr.  Battcxjs,  Mr. 

lOR,  Mr.  BSODHEAD, 

Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat, 
Illinois,  Mr.  CoNTZBs 
Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  DuNCAf? 
Mr.  Edgab,  Mr. 
nla,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mi 
FoRo  of  Michigan, 
Harkin,  and  Mr. 
HJl.  6389.  A  bill  to  establish 
Department  of  Health, 
fare  a  Home  Health  Clearlngh 
elderly  persons  with  a  single  p 
can  obtain  complete  Informal 
eral  health  programs  avallabl .  . 
to  create  within  the  Departme  :it 
Secretary  for  Elderly  Health 
blUty  for  all  health  and  hei 
ters   Involving   the   elderly; 
Committees  on  Ways  and 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for 

KINS,    Ms.    HOLTZMAN 

Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Keys 

KOSTMATEB,     Mr 

Lehman,  Mr.  Long  ol 
Mekttlski,   Mr.  M: 

LEY,     Mr.     MXTRPHY    Of 

Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix, 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Pattki  r 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  5390.  A  bill  to  establish 

Department  of  Health. 

fare  a  Home  Health  Clearlnghi  i 
elderly  persons  with  a  single 
can  obtain  complete  Informatfcn 
eral  health  programs  avallabli    . 
to  create  within  the  Departme  it 
Secretary  for  Elderly  Health 
blUty  for  all  health  and  healtfi 
ters   Involving  the   elderly; 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Meins 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  _„ 
DiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
St     Germain.     Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Tonrt 
Udall,   Mr.   Weiss, 
Wilson  of  California 
Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Florida 

RETTI)  : 

H.R.  5391.  A  bill  to  establ^h 
Department  of  Health 

fare  a  Home  Health  , 

elderly  persons  with  a  single 
can  obtain  complete  Information 
eral  health  programs  available 
to  create  within  the  Departme 
Secretary  for  Elderly  Health 
blllty  for  all  health  and  healt  i 
ters   Involving   the   elderly 
Committees  on  Ways  and 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for 

BAL,    Mr.    ROONEY, 

Beard  of  Rhode  Islan  I 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
of     Tennessee,     Mr. 
Drinan,   Mrs.   Meynei 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5392.  A  bill  to  amend 
leans  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
ganlzatlons  fcr  providing  lega 
poor,  elderly  Individuals  In 
their  entitlement   to  home 
under  titles  XVII,  XIX,  and 
Security  Act;  Jointly  to  the  , 
Education  and  Labor  and  the 
By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for 
Badillo,  Mr.  Baxtcus, 
Mr.  BoNiOR.  Mr 
NEY,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
Collins  of  Illinois, 
Delaney,  Mr 
Mr.  Duncan  of 
Mr.  Edwards  of 


hfmself,  Mr.  An- 
Mr.   Badillo, 
,  Mr.  Bon- 
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Mr.  DELLxms, 
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hlpaself,  Mr.  Ro- 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Schetter,     Mr. 

.  TSONGAS.  Mr. 

Charles   H. 

Mr.   Yatron, 

and  Mr.  Zefe- 


wlthln  the 

and  Wel- 

to  provide 

where  they 

on  the  Fed- 

to  them,  and 

t  an  Assistant 

vlth  responsl- 

related  mat- 

JJ)intly,    to  the 

and  Inter- 


hln  self, 


M 


Fl(  rio, 


Mr.  RoY- 
BiACGi,  Mr. 
Mr.  Bloxtin, 

Mr.  Ford 

Hughes.     Mr. 

Mr.   Russo. 


Older  Amer- 

grants  to  or- 

assistance  to 

cdhnection  with 

l^alth   services 

of  the  Social 

C  ommlttees  on 

Judiciary. 

himself,    Mr. 

Mr.  Bingham, 

Mr.  Car- 

Jli.  Clay,  Mrs. 

CoNYERs,  Mr. 

Mr.   DiGGS. 

,  Mr.  Edgar, 

Mr.  Eil- 


berg, Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
HJl.  5393.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  or- 
ganizations for  providing  legal  assistance  to 
poor,  elderly  Individuals  In  connection  with 
their  entitlement  to  home  health  services  un- 
der titles  xVixi,  XIX,  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Kostmayeb,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Long 
of    Maryland.    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 

MiNETA,    Mr.    MOAKLEY,   Ml.    MURPHY 

Of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.    Nolan,    Mr.    Patten,    and   Mr. 
Rahall)  : 
H.R.  6394.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  or- 
ganizations for  providing  legal  assistance  to 
poor,  elderly  individuals  In  connection  with 
their  entitlement   to  home  health  services 
under   titles   XVIII,   XIX.    and   XX   of   the 
Social  Security  Act;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Scheueb,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  ToNRY,  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.    Young    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  6396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of   1965  to  provide  grants  to  or- 
ganizations for  providing  legal  assistance  to 
poor,  elderly  Individuals  in  connection  with 
their  entitlement  to  home   health  services 
under  titles  XVIII,  XIX.  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  RooNEY,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  DoviTNTY,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dri- 
nan, Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  real- 
lotment  of  unused  social  services  fvmds.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  to  States  which  will  use  such 
funds  during  the  succeeding  year  In  furnish- 
ing services  aimed  at  preventing  or  reducing 
Inappropriate  institutional  care  by  making 
home  or  community  care  available;  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  matching  for  multi- 
purpose senior  center  programs;  and  to  pro- 
vide  for   the   standardization    of   eligibility 
requirements    for    the    funding    of    senior 
centers;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPEIR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.     Baucus,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mr. 
BoNiOR.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney. 
Mrs.    Chisholm  ,  Mrs.    Collins    of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.R.  5397.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  real- 
lotment  of  unused  social  services  funds.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  to  States  which  will  use  such 
funds  during  the  succeeding  year  In  furnish- 
ing services  aimed  at  preventing  or  reducing 
Inappropriate  Institutional  care  by  making 
home  or  community  care  available;  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  matching  for  multi- 
purpose senior  center  programs;  and  to  pro- 
vide  for   the   standardization  of   eligibility 


requirements  for  the  fimdlng  of  senior 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harkin,      Mr.      Harrington,      Mr. 
Havitkins,      Ms.      Holtzman,      Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.  Hyde,   Ms.   Keys,   Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Nolan,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.   Patten, 
and  Mr.  Rahall)  : 
HJl.  5398.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
allotment  of  unused  social  services  fvmds, 
In  any  fiscal  year,  to  States  which  will  use 
such  funds  during  the  succeeding  year  in 
furnishing  services  aimed  at  preventing  or 
reducing  Inappropriate  Institutional  care  by 
making  home  or  communty  care  available; 
to  provide  additional  Federal  matching  for 
multipurpose  senior   center  programs;    and 
to     provide     for     the     standardization     of 
ellglbUlty  requirements  for  the  funding  of 
senior  centers;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Rodino.    Mr. 

Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheueb. 

Mr.      Stokes.      Mr.      Tonry,      Mr. 

TsONOAs,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr! 

Charles   H.   Wilson   of    California, 

Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 

and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  6399.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
allotment  of  unused  social  services  funds, 
In  any  fiscal  year,  to  States  which  will  use 
such  funds  during  the  succeeding  years  in 
furnishing  services  aimed  at  preventing  or 
reducing  inappropriate  Institutional  care 
by  making  home  or  community  care  avaU- 
able;  to  provide  additional  Federal  matching 
for  multlpvu-pose  senior  center  programs; 
and  to  provide  for  the  standardization  of 
eligibility  requirements  for  the  funding  of 
senior  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  CoNTE,  and  Mr. 
Whalen)  : 

H.R,  6400.  A  bill  to  establish  a  universal 
voter  registration  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy- 

BAL,    Mr.    RooNEY,    Mr.    Biaggi,   Mr. 

Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  BLomN. 

Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Ford 

of     Tennessee.     Mr.     Hughes.     Mr. 

Drinan.    Mrs.   Meyner.   Mr.   Russo, 

Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 

H.R.  6401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Housing  Act  and  other  acts  for  the  purpose  of 

providing  assistance  for  outpatient  geriatric 

clinics  and  for  multipurpose  senior  centers, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California.  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Oil- 
man) : 

H.R.  6402.  A  bill  to"  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  other  acts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  for  outpatient  geri- 
atric clinics  and  for  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harkin,       Mr.       Harrington,       Mr. 
Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  How- 
ard, Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.   Kostmayer,   Mr.   Lehman,   Mr. 
Long   of   Mar^'land,   Ms.   Mikulski, 
Mr.     Mineta,     Mr.     Moakley,     Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H.R.  5403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  other  icts  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  for  outpatient  geriatric 
clinics  and  for  multipurpose  senior  centers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.    Rangel.    Mr.    Richmond.    Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tonry, 
Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  other  acts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  for  outpatient  geri- 
atric clinics  and  for  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RooNEY,    Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr.   Beard   of 
Rhode  Tsland,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney, Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs. 
Meyner,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Grassley, 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.   5405.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  taxpayers  who  contribute  the  right  to  use 
certain  real  property  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  outpatient  geriatric  clinics  or  for 
multipurpose  senior  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of   California,   Mr.   Badillo, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bingh»m.  Mr.  Bon- 
lOR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Eilberg,   Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.R.  5406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 
taxpayers  who  contribute  the  right  to  use 
certain  real  property  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  outpatient  geriatric  clinics  or  for 
multipurpose  senior  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harkin,      Mr.      Harrington.      Mr. 
Hawtkins.   Ms.   Holtzman.   Mr.   Ho- 
ward,   Mr.    Hyde.    Mrs.    Keys.    Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr.    Lago- 
MARsiNo,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Patten,  and  Mr.  Rahall)  : 
H.R.  5407.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  taxpayers  who  contribute  the  right  to  use 
certain  real  property  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  outpatient  geriatric  clinics  or  for 
multipurpose  senior  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino, 

Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    St    Germain,    Mr. 

Scheuer,   Mr.    Stokes,   Mr.    Tonry, 

Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 

H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Yatron, 

Mr.    YouNO    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 

Zeferetti)  : 

HJl.  6408.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 

taxpayers  who  contribute  the  right  to  use 


certain  real  property  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  outpatient  genlatrlc  clinics  or  for 
multipurpose  senior  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Me  ins. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy- 
bal,   Mr.    RooNEY,    Mr.    Biaggi,   Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Dri- 
nan. Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Russo,  and 
Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.    5409.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  mul- 
tipurpose senior  centers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  Jointly   to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation  and   Labor.   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson  of   California,   Mr.   Badillo, 
Mr.     Baucus,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mrs.    Collins    of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  Dellums,   Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ed- 
gar,   Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Eilberg.   Mr.   Fascell.   Mr.   Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.R.    5410.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  multl- 
piirpose  senior  centers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
kin, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Ms.    Holtzman,    Mr.    Howard.    Mr. 
Hyde,    Mrs.    Keys,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Leh&ian,  Mr.  Long 
of    Maryland,    Ms.   Mikulski,    Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix, 
and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H.R.    5411.    A   bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  mul- 
tipurpose senior  centers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation   and   Labor.    Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.   Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.   St 
Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Tonry.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of     California.     Mr.     Yatron.     Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.   Zefer- 
etti) : 
H.R.    5412.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of   1965  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  mul- 
tipurpose senior  centers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation  and   Labor,   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  Mr.  Roy- 
bal,   Mr.    Rooney,    Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.    Downey,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford 
of     Tennessee,     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
Drinan,    Mrs.    Meyner,   Mr.    Russo, 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5413.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation    for    payments    under    home 
health  service  grants  and  making  an  appro- 
priation for  payments  under  multipurpose 
senior  center  grants;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Diggs, 


Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg, Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
H.R.  5414.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation    for    payments    under    home 
health  service  grants  and  making  an  appro- 
priation for  payments   under  multipurpose 
senior  center  grants;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Harkin,      Mr.      Harrington,      Mr. 
Hawkins,       Ms.       Holtzman,       Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Ms.  Milkot.- 
SKi,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Murphy   of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Neal) : 
H.R.  6415.  A  bUl  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation    for    payments    under    home 
health  service  grants  and  making  an  appro- 
priation for  payments  under  multipurpose 
senior  center  grants;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Patten,    Mr.    Rahall,    Mr.    Rangel, 
Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr. 
Rosenthal.      Mr.      Ryan.      Mr.      St 
Germain.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Tonry,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.    Young    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5416.  A  bin  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation    for    payments    under    home 
health  service  grants  and  making  an  appro- 
priation for   payments   under  multipurpose 
senior  center  grants;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Rooney.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.     BoNKER,     Mr.     Downey,     Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  I^iIeyner, 
Mr.    Russo,    Mr.    Walsh,    and    Mr. 
Rinaldo) : 
H.R.  5417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  any  patient  of  a  long- 
term  care   Institution  participating  In  the 
medicare  or  medicaid  program,  or  otherwise 
receiving  funds  under  that  act,  shall  have 
the  right  to  terminate  his  or  her  contract 
with  such  Institution  upon  giving  reasonable 
advance   notice,   and   to   expressly   prohibit 
such    an    Institution    from    requiring    any 
patient  to  turn  over  to  It  any  Income  re- 
ceived by  him  or  her  after  such  notice  Is 
given;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.     Baucus.     Mr.     Bingham,     Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.    Conyers,     Mr.    Dellums,    Mr. 
Diggs,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Edgar.   Mr.    Edwards    of    California, 
Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Gilman)  : 
H.R.  5418.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  any  patient  of  a  long- 
term  care   Institution   participating   In   the 
medicare  or  medicaid  program,  or  otherwise 
receiving  funds  under  that  act  shall  have  the 
right  to  terminate  his  or  her  contract  with 
such    Institution    upon    giving    reasonable 
advance    notice,    and   to    expressly   prohibit 
such    an    Institution    from    requiring    any 
patient  to  turn  over  to  It  any  income  re- 
ceived by  him  or  her  after  such  notice  Is 
given;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
merce. 
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tion and  pilot  projects  for  home  health  and 
supportive  services  (including  demonstra- 
tion grants  for  community  care),  and  au- 
thorizing grants  for  annual  health  fairs  and 
mobile  geriatric  health  units,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

KOSTMAYEB,    Mr.   LEHMAN,   Mr.   LONG 

of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Ottingeh,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    and 
Mr.  Richmond)  : 
UB..  6423.  A  bill  to  promote  the  provision 
and  availability  of  necessary  health  services 
for  the  elderly  by  expanding  existing  pro- 
grams of  grants  for  home  health  services, 
requiring  the  inclusion  of  specified  preven- 
tive  and   home    health   services   under   the 
medicaid  program  and  making  various  im- 
provements in   the  administration  of  such 
program,  providing  assistance  to  demonstra- 
tion and  pilot  projects  for  home  health  and 
supportive  services  (including  demonstration 
grants  for  community  care),  and  authoriz- 
ing grants  for  annual  health  fairs  and  mobile 
geriatric  health  units,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tonry, 
Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5424.  A  bill  to  promote  the  provision 
and  availability  of  necessary  health  services 
for  the  elderly  by  expanding  existing  pro- 
grams of  grants  for  home  health  services, 
requiring  the  inclusion  of  specified  preven- 
tive  and   home   health   services   under   the 
medicaid  program  and  making  various  im- 
provements in   the  administration  of  such 
program,  providing  assistance  to  demonstra- 
tion and  pilot  projects  for  home  health  and 
supportive    services    (Including    demonstra- 
tion grants  for  community  care),  and  au- 
thorizing grants  for  annual  health  fairs  and 
mobile  geriatric  health  units,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,    Mr.    RooNEY,    Mr.    BiAGGi.   Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.      Downey,      Mr.      Florio,      Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mrs.  Meyner, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Walsh] 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5425.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social   Security  Act   to  include  dental 
care,  eye  care,  hearing  aids,  physical  check- 
ups, and  foot  care  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  \mder 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  safeguards  against  con- 
sumer abuse  In  the  provision  of  these  items 
and  services:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California,  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bon- 
lOR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Porp  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr 
Harkin)  : 
HJl.  5426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social   Security  Act  to   Include  dental 


care,  eye  care,  hearing  aids,  physical  check- 
ups, and  foot  care  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  safeguards  against  con- 
sumer abuse  in  the  provision  of  these  items 
and  services;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man,   Mr.   Howard,   Mr.   Hyde,   Mrs. 
Keys,   Mr.   Kildee,   Mr.   Koch,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.   Murphy   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Neal,  and  Mr.  Nnc) : 
H.R.  5427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social   Security  Act   to   include   dental 
care,  eye  care,  hearing  aids,  physical  check- 
ups, and  foot  care  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  safeguards  against  con- 
sumer abuse  in  the  provision  of  these  items 
and  services;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  No- 
LAN,   Mr.   Patten,   Mr.   Rahall,   Mr. 
Rangel,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Ro- 
DiNo,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    St   Germain, 
Mr.     ScHEUER,     Mr.     Stokes,     Mr. 
Tonry,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson    of   California, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the   Social   Security   Act   to   include   dental 
care,  eye  care,  hearing  aids,  physical  check- 
ups, and  foot  care  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
the  supplementary   medical   Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  safeguards  against  con- 
sumer abuse  In  the  provision  of  these  Items 
and  services;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  RoY- 
BAL.   Mr.   RooNEY,   Mr.   BiACGi,   Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Ford 
of     Tennessee,     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
Drinan,   Mrs.   Meyner,   Mr.   Russo. 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  6429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  medic- 
aid is  a  payor  of  last  resort  and  to  permit 
recovery  by  States  from  certain  estates  of 
medicaid  expenses  incurred  by  Individuals 
before  reaching  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Bing- 
ham, Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Carney,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DiGGS,    Mr.    Duncan    of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
HJl.  6430.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  medicaid 
is  a  payor  of  last  resort  and  to  permit  re- 
covery  by   States    from    certain   estates   of 
medicaid  expenses  incurred  by  Individuals 
before  reaching  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
kin, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Ms.    Holtzman,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
Hyde,    Mrs.    Keys,    Mr.  Koch,    Mr. 
Kostuaykr,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  Nol- 
an, and  Mr.  Patten)  : 
HJl.  6431.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  medicatd 
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Is  a  payor  of  last  resort  and  to  permit  re- 
covery by  States  from  certain  estates  of  med- 
icaid expenses  incurred  by  individuals  before 
reaching  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall,  Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.   Richmond, 
Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Tonry,  Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   Weiss, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zefeketti)  : 
H.R.  6432.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  medicaid 
Is  a  payor  of  last  resort  and  to  permit  recov- 
ery by  States  from  certain  estates  of  medic- 
aid expenses  Incurred  by  Individuals  before 
reaching  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoNKEB,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
Lloyd      of      Tennessee,      and      Mr. 
Walsh)  : 
H.R.  5433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity   Act   to   require    automatic   sprinkler 
systems  in  all  nursing  facilities  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  certified  for  partici- 
pation in  the  medicare  or  medicaid  program, 
and  to  provide  for  direct  low-interest  Fed- 
eral loans  to  assist  such  facilities  In  con- 
structing or  purchasing  and  Installing  auto- 
matic sprinkler  systems;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ashley,   Mrs.  Burke  of  California, 
Mrs.   Chisholm,    Mr.   Cornell,   Mr. 
Dicks,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Gephardt,     Mr.     Hollenbeck.     Mr. 
Ireland,      Mr.      Kastenmeier,      Mr. 
Ketchum,      Mr.      Kostmayer,      Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California,  and  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  5434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  require  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tems In  all  nvusing  facilities  and  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  certified  for  participation 
in  the  medicare  or  medicaid  program,  and  to 
provide  for  direct  low-interest  Federal  loans 
to  assist  such   facilities  in  constructing  or 
purchasing  and  installing  automatic  sprin- 
kler systems;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Luken.  Mr.  McHuch.  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Michael  O. 
Myers,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Snyder,    Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Tonbt)  : 
H.R.  5435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity   Act   to    require    automatic    sprinkler 
systems  in  all  nursing  facilities  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  certified  for  participa- 
tion in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  program, 
and  to  provide  for  direct  low-interest  Fed- 
eral loans  to  assist  such  facilities  in  con- 
structing or  purchasing  and  installing  auto- 
matic sprinkler  systems;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  RooNEY,  Mr.  BiAGCi,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Ford 
of     Tennessee,     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
Drinan,    Mrs.    Meyner,    Mr.    Russo, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  long-term 
care  services  as  a  part  of  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program,  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
community  long-term  care  centers  to  assist 
In   providing   such   services,    and   for   other 
purposes;    Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo,   Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Bingham, 


Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Car- 
ney.    Mrs.     Chisholm.     Mr.     Clay, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr. 
Duncan    of    Tennessee,   Mr.    Edgar. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.R.  5437.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    to    provide    long- 
term  care  services  as  a  part  of  the  hospital 
insurance  program,  to  encourage  the  crea- 
tion of  community  long-term  care  centers 
to  assist  in  providing  such  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,   and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harkin,      Mr.      Harrington,      Mr. 
Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  How- 
ard, Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.   Kostmayer.   Mr.   Lehman,   Mr. 
Long   of   Maryland.   Ms.   Mikulski, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr. 
Ottinger  )  : 
H.R.  5438.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  long-term 
care  services  as  a  part  of  the  nuspiiai  in- 
surance program,  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  community  long-term  care  centers  to  as- 
sist In  providing  such  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.   Ryan,   Mr.   St   Germain, 
Mr.      Schexter,     Mr.      Stokes,      Mr. 
Tonry,  Mr.   Udall,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson   of   California, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5439.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  long-term 
care  services  as  a  part  of  the  hospital  In- 
surance program,  to  encourage  the  creation 
of    community    long-term    care    centers    to 
assist   in   providing  such   services,   and   for 
other  purposes;   jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce,   and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,    Mr.    RooNEY,    Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.     Bonker,     Mr.     Downey.     Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  Meyner, 
Mr.     Russo,     Mr.     Wampler,     Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  ex- 
cise  tax   certain   buses   purchased   by   non- 
profit organizations  or  by  other  persons  for 
exclusive   use  in   furnishing   transportation 
for  State  or  local  governments  or  nonprofit 
organizations;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins.  Ms.  Holtz- 
man,   Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    Hyde,    and 
Mrs.  Keys)  : 
H.R.  5441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  excise 
tax  certain  buses  purchased  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  by  other  persons  for  exclusive 
use  in  furnishing  transportation  for  State  or 
local    governments    or    nonprofit    organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr.    Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Nix,    Mr.    Nolan,    Mr.    Patten,    Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) : 
H.R.  5442.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  excise 
tax    certain    buses   purchased    by   nonprofit 
organizations  or  by  other  persons  for  exclu- 
sive   use    in    furnishing    transportation    for 
State  or  local  governments  or  nonprofit  or- 
gEuilzatlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ro- 
dino,  Mr.   Ryan,   Mr.   St   Germain, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tonry, 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Flo- 
rida, and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  excise 
tax  certain  buses  purchased  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  by  other  persons  for  exclusive 
use  in  furnishing  transportation  for  State 
or  local  governments  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  RoY- 
bal,    Mr.    RooNEY,    Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Florio,-  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dri- 
nan, Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Grassley, 
and    Mr.    Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  deduction  allow- 
able for  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation 
of  a  highway  vehicle  will  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  business  deduction 
for    such    expenses;    to   the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.     Brodhead,    Mr.     Carney.     Mr. 
Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.   Dellums,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ed- 
gar, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  5445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  deduction  allow- 
able for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  operation 
of   a   highway    vehicle    will    be    determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  business  deduc- 
tion for  such  expenses;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mrs.    Keys,   Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Leh- 
man,   Mr.    Long    of   Maryland,    Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Patten,      Mr.      Rahall,     and     Mr. 
Rangel) : 
H.R.  5446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  deduction  allow- 
able for  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation 
of  a  highway  vehicle  will  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  business  deduction 
for  such  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ro- 
dino, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Tonry,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.   Charles  H.  Wilson  ot 
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ROONET,    Mr.    BlACGI 

Rhode     Island,     Mr 
Downey,  Mr.   P'lorii  > 
Mr.    Drinan,    Mr 

RlNALDO) : 

H.R.  5448.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
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Ing  benefits  thereunder;   to 
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Mr.    CoNYERS,    Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dices, 
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of    California,    Mrs. 
Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Harkin)  : 
H.R.  5449.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Seciu'ity  Act  so  as  to 
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which  an  individual  may 
ing  benefits  thereunder;   to 
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Long   of  Maryland 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr. 
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Ndc,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr 
Mr.  Patten)  : 
H.R.    5450.    A    bill    to 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
limitation  upon  the  amount 
come  which  an  individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  h 
HALL,    Mr.    Rangel 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  RvAii 

MAIN,     Mr.     SCHEUER 

Mr.  TONHY,  Mr.  Tson 
Mr.  Charles  H 

nla,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Zetxretti)  : 
HJl.  5451.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
Itatlon  upon  the  amount  of 
which  an  individual  may 
Ing  benefits  thereunder;   to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for 
Koch,    Mr.    Rotbal; 
Mr.  BuoGi.  Mr.  Beari  i 
land,  Mr.  Blothn,  Mi . 
Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Hughes,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Rtjsso,  and  Mr 
H.R.    6452.    A    bill    to 
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effective  the  provision  of  nurs 
ices  under  the  medlcsu-e  and 
grams,  and  for  other 
the  Committees  on   Ways 
Interstate  and  Foreign 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr 
HAM,  Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr 
Carnit.  Mr.  Clat, 
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Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwarop 
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Brodhcad,  Mr. 

Collins  of 

Mr.  Dellums, 

of  Tennessee, 

of  California. 

Mr.  Foro 


of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Har- 
kin,    Mr.     Harrington,     and     Mr. 
Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  5453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  improve  and  make  more  effective 
the  provisions  of  nursing  home  services  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 

Ms.    MiKULSKI,    Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.    Mi- 
NETA, Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Mxtrphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nnc,  and 
Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H.R.  6454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Improve  and  make  more  effective 
the  provision  of  nursing  home  services  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel, Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
ToNRT,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson  of 
California,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  improve  and  make  more  effective 
the  provisions  of  nursing  home  services  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,   and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Rodney,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr. 
Blouin,   Mr.   Downey.   Mr.   Florio, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Russo, 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.   5456.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  additional  pro- 
grams  of    assistance    for   health    personnel 
training  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  DicGs,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,    Mr.     Oilman,    and    Mr. 
Harkin) : 
H.R.   6457.    A    bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  additional  pro- 
grams   of   assistance    for    health    personnel 
training  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee  on   Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mrs.  Keys.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 

MlNETA,   Mr.   MOAKLEY.   Mr.   MURPHY 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr. 
Rodino)  : 
HJl.    5468.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  additional  pro- 
grams   of    Mslstance    for    health    personnel 
training  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Sir.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St 
Qermain,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Stokes, 


Mr.  ToNRY,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
Yatron,    Mr.     Young     of    Florida, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.    6459.    A   blil   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  additional  pro- 
grams   of    assistance    for    health    personnel 
training  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Rooney,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island.    Mr. 
Blouin.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  Meyner, 
Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.  5460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  revise  and  expand  various  provi- 
sions relating  to  home  health  and  other  long- 
term  care  services  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,    Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr. 
Harkin)  : 
H.R.  5461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  revise  and  expand  various  provi- 
sions relating  to  home  health  and  other  long- 
term  care  services  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  tne 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,   Interstate    and   Foreign   Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  hhnself ,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Leh- 
man,   Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    Ms. 

MiKULSKI.    Mr.     MiNETA,    Mr.    MOAK- 
LEY, Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Patten,  and  Mr.  Rahall)  : 
H.R.  5462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  revise  and  expand  various  provi- 
sions relating  to  home  health  and  other  long- 
term  care  services  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,    Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  KocH, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Ro- 
dino, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
St     Germain,     Mr.     Scheuer.     Mr. 
Stokes,   Mr.   Tonrt,   Mr.   Tsongas, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.    Young    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  revise  and  expand  various  provi- 
sions relating  to  home  health  and  other  long- 
term  care  services  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aooabbo,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  WoLTF,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Sara- 
sin,   Mr.   MiNisH.   Mr.   Kazxn,   Mr. 

RiSENHOOVER,       Mr.       STANTON,       MT. 

Blanchard.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Oinn,  Mr. 
Ranoel,  and  Mr.  Hefner)  : 
H.J.  Ree.  337.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  a  week  as  National  Lupus 
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Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  338.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
a  review  of  U.S.  practices  with  respect  to  the 
embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  in  order  to  Insure  that 
such  embargo  is  effective;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Kosciuszko  Trail;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr.  Flip- 
po)  : 
H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first   full   week   of   April   as   "National 
Drafting  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STUMP: 
H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  4-year  terms  for  Rep- 
resentatives, for  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  terms  a  person,  may  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  19,  1977,  as  Encampment  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  executive  branch  for  the 
assistance  it  is  providing  to  the  beleaguered 
Government  of  Zaire;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOFFETT   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Nolan,     Mr.     Cornwell,     and     Mr. 
Fithian)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  Congress  regarding 
the  harassment  of   Soviet  Jews   and  other 
minorities;   to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  BALDUS  (for  hlniself,  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.   Breckinridge,  Mi'. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Le  Fante,  Mr.  Kil- 
DEE,   Mr.    Skelton,   Mr.   Carter,   Mr. 
Cohen,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Pressler. 
and  Mr.  Quayle)  : 
H.  Res.  425.  A  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  convene  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business;   to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.  Res.  426.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  no  ban  on  saccharin 
should  take  effect  without  prior  congres- 
sional approval;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran of  Illinois,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Min- 
eta,  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California, 
Mr.  Waggonner.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
OuYER,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,   Mr.   Patterson  of  Call- 
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fornia,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Gudger)  : 
H.    Res.    427.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  ban  on  saccharin 
should   take   effect   without   prior   congres- 
sional approval;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PREYER: 
H.  Res.  428.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses   of   investigations    and   studies   to 
be  conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

ByMr.  WHALEN: 
H.    Res.    429.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
Select    Committee    on    Population;     to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

52.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  "Hawaiian  and  United 
States  Pacific  Islands  Surface  Commerce 
Act"  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

53.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska  relative  to  the  North 
Loup  Division,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program,  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

54.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to  State 
regulation  of  the  surface  mining  of  coal;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

55.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  protection  of  the  domestic  shoe  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  5464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Wald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS : 
H.R.   5465.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Ralph  Edwards,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.   5466.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
Mauri   Coonrad;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  5467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jordao 
Rodrlgues  Da  Sllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  4250 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

On  line  21,  page  30,  delete  the  word  "may" 
and  substitute  therefor  the  word  "shall". 

On  line  20,  page  32,  delete  the  word  "au- 
thorized" and  substitute  therefor  the  word 
"directed". 

On  line  17.  page  34,  delete  the  words  "only 
if  It  determines  that  such  action  will — "  and 
substitute  therefor  the  following  language: 
"in  order  to — " 

On  line  11,  page  35,  delete  the  word  "may" 
and  substitute  therefor  the  word  "shall". 

On  line  23,  page  35,  delete  the  word  "may" 
and  substitute  therefor  the  word  "shall". 


On  line  6,  page  40,  delete  the  numerals 
"1980"  and  substitute  therefor  the  numerals 
"1982". 

On  line  12.  page  40,  delete  the  numerals 
"1980"  and  substitute  therefor  the  numerals 
"1982". 

On  line  19,  page  28,  delete  the  word  "may" 
and  substitute  therefor  the  word  "shall". 

At  line  4,  page  31,  delete  the  language  fol- 
lowing "section  204"  which  precedes  the  word 
"of"  on  line  6.  page  31,  and  substitute  there- 
for the  following  language:  "and  a  wrli.ten 
request  for  Its  assistance  from  any  interested 
party  to  the  dispute,  it  shall  take  Jurisdiction 
of  the  matter,  and  It  may  do  so  with  or 
without  the  request  or  suggestion." 

On  line  16,  page  31,  delete  the  words 
"decide  whether  to". 

On  line  19,  page  31,  delete  the  word  "may" 
and  substitute  therefor  the  word  "shaU". 

At  the  end  of  line  6,  page  26.  delete  the 
period  and  add  the  following  language:  "of 
this  title  except  (1)  with  respect  to  all  con- 
struction work  having  a  gross  value  of  $5.- 
000.000  or  less  which  was  contracted  for  and 
on  which  work  had  actually  started  on 
April  1.  1977,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  such 
effective  date,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  all 
construction  work  having  a  gross  value  of 
more  than  $5,000,000  which  was  contracted 
for  and  on  which  work  had  actually  started 
on  April  1,  1977,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  two  years  after 
such  effective  date." 

Insert  in  line  16,  page  23.  immediately 
following  the  word  "subsection:",  the  follow- 
ing language:  "Provided  further,  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  or  any 
other  Act.  any  employer  at  a  common  con- 
struction site  may  bring  an  action  for  In- 
junctive relief  under  section  301  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  141)  to 
enjoin  any  strike  or  picketing  at  a  common 
situs  in  breach  of  a  no-strlke  clause  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  relating  to 
an  Issue  which  is  subject  to  final  and  binding 
arbitration  or  other  method  of  final  settle- 
ment of  disputes  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment:". 

Strike  language  immediately  following 
word  "any"  on  line  13,  page  22,  through  the 
words  "subsection  (b)"  on  line  20,  page  22, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"employer  where  an  object  thereof  Is  the 
removal  or  exclusion  from  the  site  of  any  em- 
ployee on  the  ground  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin  or  because  of  the 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  of  any  em- 
ployee in  any  labor  organization:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  In  the  above  provisions 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  picketing, 
threatening  to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  pick- 
eted, any  employer  where  an  object  thereof 
is  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  employee,  or 
to  discriminate  against  an  employee  with 
respect  to  whom  membership  In  a  labor  or- 
ganization has  been  denied  or  terminated  on 
some  ground  other  than  his  failure  to  tender 
the  periodic  dues  and  the  Initiation  fees 
uniformly  required  as  a  condition  of  acquir- 
ing or  retaining  membership,  or  to  exclude 
any  labor  organization  on  the  ground  that 
such  labor  organization  is  not  affiliated  with 
a  national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion which  represents  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer at  the  common  site:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  the  above  provisos  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  any  attempt  by  a  labor 
organization  to  require  an  employer  to  rec- 
ognize or  bargain  with  any  labor  organiza- 
tion presently  prohibited  by  paragraph  (7) 
of  subsection  (b) :  Provided  further,  That  if 
a  labor  organization  engages  In  picketing  for 
an  object  described  in  paragraph  (7)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  there  has  been  filed  a  peti- 
tion under  subsection  (c)   of  section  9,  and 
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a  charge  under  subsection  ( 
the   Board   shall   conduct 
certify  the  results  thereof 
calendar  days  from  the  filing 
the  petition  and  the  charge". 
Strike  out  language  foUowli 
line  3,  page  23,  through  the 
tion"  on  Line   16,  page  23, 
therefor  the  following  langu 
further.  That  nothing  In  the 
shall  apply  at  the  site  of  thi 
alteration,  painting,  or  repair 
structure,  or  other  work 
structures  of  three  resldentla 
constructed  by  an  employer 
taxable  year  Immediately 
m  which  the  determination 
section  is  made  had.  In  his 
with  or  through  any  other 
volume  of  construction 
000  or  less,  adjusted  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 


of  section  10, 

election   and 

^Ithln  fourteen 

of  the  later  of 


g  the  colon  on 
word  "subsec- 
nd  substitute 
ige:   "Provided 
above  provisos 
construction, 
of  a  building, 
involving  residential 
levels  or  less 
in  the  last 
prededing  the  year 
iinder  this  sub- 
capacity  or 
person,  a  gross 
of  $9,500,- 
as  determined 
upon  the  re- 


\  ho 


busir  ess 


bas<d 


•.n 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p. 
piration  of  the  recess,  and 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  C 
from  the  State  of  West  Virdlnla 


B-JiRD 


on  the  ex- 
was  called  to 
a  Senator 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reve  end  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  \he  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father-God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  dark  days  as  well  as  f  ( ir  the  bright 
days.  We  thank  Thee  for  th  e  gentle  rain 
which  fills  the  streams  an  1  waters  the 
soil  to  bring  forth  lush  meac  ows  and  fer- 
tile fields.  Spare  us  from  gloomy  atti- 
tudes, pale  thoughts,  and  de  clsions  made 
in  the  dark.  Keep  our  spiri  s  bright  and 
clear  and  transparent.  Ser  d  Thy  light 
and  Thy  truth  to  quickei  our  faith, 
sharpen  our  judgment,  anc  deepen  our 
spiritual  Insights.  Grant  us  some  part  in 
the  fulfillment  of  Thy  migh  y  purpose  in 
the  world.  God  save,  bless,  s  nd  guide  the 
United  States  and  all  who  serve  in  its 
government. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  prak'.  Amen 


APPOINTMENT  OP 
DENT  PRO 


OFFICER 


.  The  clerk 
to  the 
pro  tempore 


The  PRESIDING 
will  please  read  a  communiiation 
Senate  from  the  President 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  c  erk  read  the 
following  letter 

U.S.  SenIte 

PKESroENT  PRO  T  SMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C..  Mcfch  22, 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 


fr;m 


H)n 


Being  temporarily  absent 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint 
Btbd,  a  Senator  from  the  Stati 
ginla,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
ing  my  absence. 

James  O 
President 


Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRI» 
took  the  chair  as  Acting 
tempore. 
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visions  of  the  Price  Index  for  New  One  Fam- 
ily Houses  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  if  the  employer  within  10  days  of 
being  served  with  the  notice  required  by 
subsection  (g)  (2)  (A)  of  this  section  noti- 
fies each  labor  organization  which  served 
that  notice  in  an  affidavit  that  he  satlBfies 
the  requhements  set  forth  in  this  subsec- 
tion:" 

Insert  on  line  10,  page  22,  immediately 
following  the  word  "provisos:",  the  follow- 
ing language:  "Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing In  the  above  provisos,  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  act  which  was  not  an  unfair 
labor  practice  iinder  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  existing  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
such  provisos:" 

On  line  10,  page  24,  immediately  following 
the  word  "strike",  insert  the  following  ", 
picket". 

Insert  on  line  23,  page  24,  immediately 
following  the  word  "action",  the  following 


language:  ",  provided  the  Construction  In- 
dustry Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  n  hereof  does 
not  disapprove  and  notify  the  labor  organi- 
zation of  its  disapproval  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  said  ten  days,  in  which  event  such 
strike,  picketing  or  refusal  to  perform  serv- 
ices shaU  be  postponed  at  least  thirty  days 
to  give  time  to  the  parties  Involved  to  recon- 
cile their  differences  or  dispute  by  collective 
bargaining,  with  such  assistance  as  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  may  provide" 
By  Mr.  au CKMAN: 

Section  102  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title :  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
as  to  construction  work  contracted  for  and 
on  which  work  has  actually  started  as  of 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title." 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21,  1977) 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  preemi- 
nently distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  humble 
minority  leader  is  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Monday,  March  21,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Secretary  of  Commerce  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ACTNG  PRESI- 
TEMPDRE 


the  Senate 

.  Robert  C. 

of  West  Vir- 

he  Chair  dur- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  nomination  on  the  calendar 
that  has  now  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Thallon  Hall  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


LAND     AND     WATER     RESOURCES 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  bill  on  the  calendar.  Calendar 
No.  50,  S.  106,  a  bill  to  provide  for  fur- 
thering, the  conservation,  protection, 
and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's  land, 
water,  and  related  resources  for  sus- 
tained use.  This  measure  has  been  cleared 
for  action  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
by  xmanimous  consent.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  on 
the  imanimous-consent  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Ej  stland. 


i  iro  tempore. 

thereupon 
flresident  pro 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  Thallon 
Hall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Hall  to  be  an  Assistant 


DISPOSITION  OF  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  leadership  breakfast  this 
morning,  the  President  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  several  nominations  are 
pending  before  the  Senate.  He  indicated 
that  a  good  many  of  these  had  been  sent 
up  recently  to  the  Senate,  ite  was  not 
complaining  about  the  confirmation 
process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  indicated 
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that,  with  respect  to  a  majority  of  the 
nominations  that  had  not  been  con- 
firmed, they  had  been  sent  up  late  by  the 
administration. 

Upon  returning  to  my  oflSce,  I  ascer- 
tained the  status  of  the  situation  as  it 
pertains  to  nominations.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  following 
facts: 

The  executive  clerk  of  the  Senate  has 
researched  his  record  of  major  nomina- 
tions submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  since  January  20, 1977. 

The  lists  which  I  will  ask  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  show  the  dates  when 
nominations  were  sent  to  the  Senate,  the 
positions  to  be  filled,  the  Senate  com- 
mittees to  which  they  were  referred,  and 
the  confirmation  dates. 

In  toto,  there  have  been  250  major 
nominations,  of  which  116  are  in  the 
military.  Of  these  major  nominations, 
156  have  been  confirmed  and  94  are 
pending.  Of  the  94  pending  nominations, 
24  were  received  yesterday,  15  were  re- 
ceived this  past  Friday,  9  were  received 
Monday  a  week  ago — making  a  total  of 
48  out  of  94  pending  nominations  that 
have  been  received  within  the  past  7 
working  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lists  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Nominations  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  since  Jan.  20,  1977  with  action 
thereon,  if  any: 

Date  sent  up,  position,  comm.  referred  to, 
and  date  confirmed : 

January  20,  Sec.  of  State,  FR,  January  20. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  FIN, 
January  20. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  Defense,  AS,  January 
20. 

January  20,  Attorney  General,  JUD,  Jan- 
uary 25. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  Interior,  INT,  Janu- 
ary 20. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  Agriculture,  AG,  Jan- 
uary 20. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  Commerce,  COM,  Jan- 
uary 20. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  Labor,  HR,  January  26. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  HEW,  HR,  January  24. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  HUD,  BANK,  Janu- 
ary 20. 

January  20,  Sec.  of  Transportation,  COM, 
January  20. 

January  20,  Dir.  of  OMB,  BUD,  January  20. 

January  20,  Mbr.  Council  Economic  Advi- 
sers, F7N,  January  20. 

January  20,  United  Nations  Rep.,  FR, 
January  26. 

January  28,  Dep.  Sec.  Defense,  AS.  Janu- 
arySl. 

January  31, 1  AF  general,  AS,  February  25. 

January  31,  AF  general,  AS,  February  25. 

February  1,  FEA  Admr.,  ENR,  February  3. 

February  2,  Sec.  of  the  Army,  AS,  Febru- 
ary 11. 

February  2,  15  Army  generals,  AS,  Febru- 
ary 25. 

February  2,  6  MC  generals,  AS,  February 
25. 

February  4,  Dir.  Arms  Control  Agency,  FR, 
March  9. 

February  4,  Amb.  to  Lebanon,  FR,  Febru- 
ary 10. 

February  7,  Dep.  Sec.  State,  FR,  February 
24. 

February  7,  Dep.  Sec.  Transportation, 
CST,  February  10. 


February  7,  Asst.  Sec.  Transportation, 
CST,  February  10. 

February  7,  Gen.  Cnsl.  Transportation, 
CST,  February  10. 

February  7,  Dir.  Office  Drug  Abuse  Policy, 
HR. 

February  7,  Dep.  Dir.  Office  Drug  Abuse 
Policy,  HR. 

February  7,  Dep.  U/Sec.  Treasury,  PIN. 

February  7,  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  AS,  Febru- 
ary 11. 

February  7,  33  Navy  admirals,  AS,  Febru- 
ary 25. 

February  7,  8  Navy  admirals,  AS,  Febru- 
ary 25. 

February  8,  Ambassador  (Warnke),  FR, 
March  9. 

February  9,  Ambassador  (Chief  of  Prot.), 
FR,  March  2. 

February  10,  Dir.  Central  Intelligence,  INT, 
February  24. 

February  10,  12  MC  generals,  AS,  February 
25. 

February  14,  Asst.  Att'y  General,  JUD, 
March  4. 

February  15,  Asst.  Sec.  Defense,  AS,  March 
4. 

February  16,  Solicitor  General,  JUD,  March 
4. 

February  16,  Asst.  Att'y  General.  JUD, 
March  4. 

February  16,  Asst.  Att'y  General,  JUD, 
March  4. 

February  16,  Asst.  Att'y  General,  JUD, 
March  4. 

February  16,  Asst.  Att'y  General,  JUD, 
March  4. 

February  16.  Dep.  Dir.  OMB,  GA,  March  10. 

February  16,  Admr.  EPA,  TPW,  March  4. 

February  16,  Dep.  Admr.  EPA,  EPW,  March 
4. 

February  16,  1  Navy  admiral,  AS,  March  4. 

February  16,  7  Navy  admirals,  AS,  March  4. 

February  18,  Asst.  Sec.  Treasury,  FIN, 
March  21. 

February  18,  Dir.  of  ACTION,  FR+HR, 
February  25. 

February  18,  Adnu".  VA,  VA,  February  25. 

February  18,  1  Coast  Guard  Admiral,  CST. 

February  18,  1  Navy  admiral,  AS. 

February  18,  2  Army  generals,  AS,  March  4. 

February  21,  U/Sec.  of  the  Navy.  AS,  March 
4. 

February  21,  I  MC  general,  AS,  March  4. 

February  22,  7  Career  Ministers,  PR,  March 
2. 

February  22,  Amb.  at  Large,  FR,  February 
24. 

February  24,  U/Sec.  of  the  Interior,  ENR, 
March  11. 

February  24,  Solicitor,  Dept.  Interior,  ENR, 
March  11. 

February  24,  A?st.  Sec.  Commerce,  CST. 

February  24,  U/Sec.  of  Labor.  HR,  March  10. 

February  24,  Asst.  Sec.  of  Labor,  HR,  March 
10. 

February  24,  Asst.  Sec.  of  Labor,  HR,  March 
10. 

February  24,  Solicitor,  Dept.  Labor,  HR, 
March  10. 

February  24,  U/Sec.  HEW,  FIN. 

February  24,  Irusp.  Gnl..  HEW.  FIN. 

February  24,  Asst.  Sec.  Ed.,  HEW,  HB. 

February  24,  Asst.  Sec.  HEW,  FIN. 

February  24,  Dep.  Dir.  ACTION,  FR+HR, 
March  4. 

February  24,  Mbr.  Cncl.  on  Envlr.  Qlty., 
EPW,  March  8.  ^ 

February  25,  Asst.  Sec.  Defense,  AS. 

February  25,  Asst.  Sec.  Defense,  AS. 

February  25,  Asst.  Sec.  Defense,  AS. 

February  25,  Asst.  Sec.  Commerce,  CST. 

March  1,  Asst.  Sec.  Commerce,  EPW. 

March  1,  1  Army  general,  AS. 

March  3,  Asst.  Sec.  (F+W),  Interior,  EPW 
+ENR. 

March  3,  Asst.  Sec.  Interior,  ENR. 

March  3,  2  MC  generals,  AS. 

March  4,  Dep.  U/Sec.  State,  FR,  March  15. 

March  4,  Asst.  Sec.  State,  PR,  March  15. 


March  4,  Asst.  Sec.  State,  FR. 

March  4,  Ambassador  to  Italy,  FR,  March 
15. 

March  4,  U/Sec.  Treasury,  FIN. 

March  4,  U/Sec.  Treasury,  FIN. 

March  4,  Dep.  U/Sec.  Treas\xry,  FIN. 

March  4,  U/Sec.  HUD,  BHUA. 

March  7,  Asst.  Sec.  State,  FR. 

March  7,  Asst.  Sec.  Agriculture,  ANF. 

March  7,  Asst.  Sec.  HEW,  FIN. 

March  7,  Member  CEA.  BHUA,  March  18. 

March  7,  Member,  Cncl.  Envir.  Qlty.,  EPW. 

March  7,  Dir.  USIA,  FR. 

March  8. 1  AF  general,  AS. 

March  9,  Admr.  AID,  FR. 

March  9,  Dep.  Att'y  General,  JUD. 

March  9,  Gen.  Cnsl.,  Commerce,  CST. 

March  9,  Dir.  CCC,  ANF. 

March  9.  1  MC  general,  AS. 

March  10,  Dep.  Sec.  Agriculture,  ANP, 
March  15. 

March  10,  U.S.  Att'y,  Tenn.,  JUD. 

March  11,  Ambassador  (Trade  Neg.) ,  FIN. 

March  11,  U/Sec.  State  (CSAP) ,  PR. 

March  11,  Asst.  Sec.  State,  FR. 

March  11,  Asst.  Sec.  Labor,  HR,  March  18. 

March  11,  Asst.  Sec.  Labor,  HR,  March  18. 

March  11,  Asst.  Sec.  Labor,  HR,  March  18. 

March  11,  Dir.  Women's  Bur.,  Labor,  HR, 
March  18. 

March   11,  Asst.  Sec.  HUD,  BHUA. 

March   11,  Asst.   Sec.  HUD,  BHUA. 

March  11,  Asst.  Sec.  HEW,  FIN. 

March  11,  Gen.  Cnsl.,  HEW,  FIN. 

March  11,  Mbr.  Bd.  Dir.  CCC,  ANP. 

March  11,  Member  CEA.  BHUA,  March  18. 

March  11,  Mbr.  Renegotiation  Board, 
BHUA. 

March  11,  Mbr.  Renegotiation  Board, 
BHUA. 

March  14,  Rep.  to  OAS  +  Ambassador,  PR, 
March  17. 

March  14,  Asst.  Sec.  State,  PR. 

March  14,  Dir.  Defense  Rsrch  &  Engnrg., 
AS. 

March  14,  Asst.  Sec.  Treasury,  PIN. 

March  14,  Asst.  Sec.  HEW,  FIN. 

March  14,  1  AF  general,  AS. 

March  14, 1  Army  general,  AS. 

March  14,  Commr.  of  Education,  HR. 

March  14,  Asst.  Sec.  Commerce,  CST. 

March  18,  Asst.  Sec.  State,  FR. 

March  18,  Asst.  Sec.  Treasury,  FIN. 

March  18,  Asst.  Sec.  Treasury,  FIN. 

March  18,  Asst.  Sec.  Agrl.  &  CCC  Dir.,  ANP. 

March  18,  U/Sec.  of  Commerce,  CST. 

March  18,  Admr.  of  Nat'l  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Adm.,  CST. 

March  18,  Dir.  Office  Science  &  Technology 
Policy,  CST. 

March  18, 1  AF  general,  AS. 

March  18,  1  Army  general,  AS. 

March  18, 1  MC  general,  AS. 

March  18,  5  D.C.  Court  Judges,  GA. 

March  21,  Counselor,  Dept.  State,  FR. 

March  21,  Legal  Adv.,  Dept.  State,  PR. 

March  21,  U.S.  Gov.,  Int'l  Banks,  FR. 

March  21,  Comnw.  Internal  Revenue,  FIN. 

March  21,  Asst.  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  AS. 

March  21,  Asst.  Sec.  HUD,  BHUA. 

March  21,  Asst.  Sec.  HUD,  BHUA. 

March  21, 17  AF  generals,  AS. 

Total   nominations    (major)    250. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
statement.  I  must  say  in  that  respect 
that  in  the  11  years,  almost,  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  I  have  never  seen  the 
Senate  act  with  such  dispatch  and 
promptness  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
firmation of  nominations  and,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  dispatch  of  legislative 
business  that  has  come  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  have  previously  commended  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  eflacient  way  we  have 
moved  matters  before  us  and  that,  of 
course,  includes  the  matter  of  disposing 
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of  names  that  come  to 
Calendar. 

On  our  side  I  think  in 
of  instances  we  have  cleailed 
nations  with  a  minimum 
can  think  of  only  two 
there  has  been  any  subsi 
and  where  any  hold  or 
noted  by  Members  on  our 

I  think  the  Senate 
diligence  and  dispatch  in 
and  I  think  a  great  debt 
owed   to  the  majority 
respect. 

Mr.  ROBERT   C 
dent.  I  thank  the 
leader.  I  thank  hiia«.for 
praise  but,  at  the  sa 
for  the  cooperation 
from  the  minority  In  thl£ 

We  have  had  only 
has  been  only  one  nomina 
ollection   that   failed 
because  the  nominee 
nomination  that  was  cor 
today  was  confirmed  somi : 
that    action    was    vitiated 
thereto  at  the  request  of 
The  matter  they  wished 
fled  has  now  been  clariflH 
the  record  of  the  Senate 
Thousands  of  nomination^ 
ly  been  confirmed  in  this 
last  cotmt  I  had,  which 
week  ago.  showed  that 
confirmed  over  16,000 
ing  this  session  already 

My  reference  today 
major  nominations.  As  I 
dent  was  not  complaining 
interested  in  having  the 
of   the   remaining   majoi 
acted  uix>n  as  quickly  as 

The  kind  of  cooperatioi . 
has  had  from  the  minorilp^ 
dedication  of  effort  that 
Senate  in  the  pertinent 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  hate 
far  in  the  confirmation 
augers  well  for  speedy  action 
mainder  of  the  President'; 

I  again  thank  my  frietid 
aisle. 
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Mr.    BAKER.    Mr 
pleased  to  note  that  the 
last  Thursday  the  NASA 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
total  $4.05  billioA  authoiftzation 
proximately  $15  million  fo 
advanced  aviation  technology 
supersonic     transport 
fimds  are  intended  to  insure 
will,  in  the  future,  have 
cal  capability  to  take  adv^tage 
developments  in  aircraft 

Last  year,  the  House  Siibco: 
on    Aviation    and 
search  and  Development 
prehensive   hearings   on 
aviation.  The  hearings  reiulted 
port,  published  in  October, 
number  of  recommendatjans 
the  future  role  of  the 
ment  tn  aviation  R.  b  O. 
committee's  conclusions 
clearly  in  the  national  interest 
expand  Government 
velopment  of  new  techHolbgy 
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evaluate  national  policy  toward  develop- 
ment of  supersonic  transport  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  for  the  very  thor- 
ough study  which  they  have  devoted  to 
this  issue,  and  I  fully  support  their  rec- 
ommendations. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  second- 
guess,  at  this  late  date,  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  1971  decision  to  discontinue 
development  of  an  American  SST,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican aviation  industry  that  we  keep  open 
our  options  and  maintain  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  market. 

The  Anglo-French  Concorde  is  a  re- 
markable technological  achievement,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  consimies 
more  fuel  and  emits  more  air  and  noise 
pollution  than  we  would  desire.  The 
United  States  has  the  capability  to  de- 
velop a  second-generation  SST  which 
will  be  more  fuel-efficient  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable.  To  abandon  future 
progress  in  this  aspect  of  aviation  R.  &  D. 
to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will,  in  my  view,  result  in  severe 
economic  losses  to  our  own  aviation  in- 
dustry— industry  which  generates  over 
a  million  jobs  spread  throughout  every 
State. 

While  we  may  not  be  prepared  at  this 
point  to  make  a  commitment  to  develop- 
ment of  such  an  aircraft,  the  small 
amount  of  fimding  contained  in  the 
NASA  authorization  will  insure  that  we 
have  the  option  to  make  such  a  decision 
in  the  future.  It  is  my  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  item  will  be  included  in  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  authorization  bill 
as  we  consider  it  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  F-15  EAGLE 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  by  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  to  cut  this  year's  procurement  of 
F-15  Eagle  advance  air  superiority  fight- 
ers from  the  original  108  programed  to 
only  78  is  another  example  of  the  false 
economies  which  are  being  made  by  the 
new  administration  in  the  name  of 
streamlining  the  defense  budget.  The 
Carter  administration  has  decided  to 
cut  the  production  rate  for  F-15  fighters 
down  to  6 1/2  per  month,  well  below  the 
present  rate  of  9  per  month.  This  arbi- 
trary delay  in  the  F-15  Eagle  procure- 
ment program  not  only  deprives  many 
American  combat  air  crews  of  the  world's 
finest  air  superiority  fighter,  but  it  in- 
creases the  program  unit  cost  to  the  tune 
of  over  $1  million  per  aircraft. 

With  a  top  speed  of  Mach  2.5,  the  P-15 
Eagle  is  our  fastest,  highest  flying  flghter. 
Still,  advanced  technology  has  made  the 
Eagle  far  more  maneuverable  than  the 
old  F-4  that  it  replaces.  In  fact,  the  F-15 
is  nearly  as  maneuverable  as  the  much 
smaller  F-16.  And  the  Eagle,  unlike  the 
P-16,  is  an  all  weather  fighter  capable  of 


tracking  and  attacking  enemy  aircraft 
wliich  are  trying  to  avoid  radar  detec- 
tion by  flying  close  to  the  Earth.  Also,  the 
F-15  can  cUmb  rapidly  to  high  altitudes 
in  order  to  engage  the  Soviet  Union's 
Mig-25  FOXBAT  which  can  fly  unop- 
posed high  above  present  air  defenses.  In 
1975,  the  F-15  set  eight  climb  to  altitude 
records.  While  its  Sparrow  missile  per- 
mits the  F-15  to  intercept  aircraft  at  long 
ranges,  its  Sidewinder  missile  and  20 
mm.  cannon  permit  the  F-15  to  exploit 
its  superb  agility  in  close  air-to-air  dog- 
flghting.  Although  primarily  an  air  su- 
periority flghter,  the  F-15  has  been  tested 
in  the  ground  attack  role  and  can  carry 
more  ordnance  and  has  greater  range 
than  does  the  F-16  lightweight  flghter. 
Its  long  range  virtually  eliminates  the 
need  for  tanker  support  during  global  de- 
ployments. Furthermore,  its  advanced 
electronic  covmtermeasures  permit  the 
Eagle  to  operate  effectively  in  the  intense 
air  defense  environment  found  on  the 
modern  battlefield. 

The  McDonnell  Douglas  F-15  Eagle 
was  bom  in  1965  when  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
decided  to  develop  an  air  superiority 
fighter  free  from  the  mistakes  and  er- 
rors forced  into  the  ill-starred  TFX  pro- 
gram, and  in  this  they  have  succeeded 
magnificently.  After  7  years  of  careful 
development,  the  first  F-15A  fiew  in  1972, 
the  first  F-15A  was  delivered  to  the  Air 
Force  in  November  1974,  and  the  first 
F-15  Wing  was  operational  In  1976.  Israel 
has  already  received  four  of  the  25  F-15 
Eagles  it  purchased  to  prevent  Mig-25's 
from  fiying  over  her  sovereign  territory, 
and  after  extensive  operational  testing 
and  competition,  the  Japanese  air  force 
found  the  F-15  best  suited  to  its  needs — 
better  than  the  F-14,  F-16,  or  F-18.  Al- 
ready the  sound  engineering  has  payed 
off  in  an  outstanding  safety  record.  This 
properly  paced  program  has  resulted  in 
the  need  for  few  changes  to  the  basic  de- 
sign and  has  left  room  for  growth  and 
improvement  in  the  F-15  system. 

One  longtime  critic  of  the  Defense 
Department  who  had  opposed  the  devel- 
opment of  advanced  air  superiority  fight- 
ers like  the  F-14  and  F-15,  and  who  still 
opposed  the  F-14,  recently  told  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  that — 

The  F-15  has  demonstrated  that  It  is  a 
significant  improvement  In  terms  of  air  su- 
periority so  that  the  program  could  con- 
tinue; yes.  I  think  also  consideration  ought 
to  be  given  as  to  whether  or  not  some  ver- 
sion of  the  F-15  might  be  adaptable  for 
carrier  service. 

This  Is  high  praise  indeed  from  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Wamke,  our  chief  SALT  negotia- 
tor, who  also  maintains  that  the  F-15  is 
a  "cost  effective  weapon." 

More  important  than  meeting  the  ob- 
jections of  a  longtime  critic  Is  the  ability 
of  the  Eagle  to  meet  the  current  needs 
of  our  Air  Force.  In  our  report  on  NATO, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  Demo- 
crat of  Georgia,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  superiority  in  numbers 
was  being  coupled  with  major  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  Soviet  aircraft. 
The  introduction  into  Eastern  Europe  of 
advanced  offensive  aircraft  like  the  Mig- 
23,  the  SU-19,  and  the  Backfire  bomber, 
along  with  the  excellent  Mig-21  and  the 
Mig-25,  gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  long- 
range,  low-altitude  penetration  capabil- 
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Ity  along  with  the  capacity  to  deny 
NATO  air  superiority  in  the  crucial  early 
days  of  battle  when  Western  ground 
forces  would  be  dependent  upon  close 
air  support.  The  P-15  Eagle  Is  our  best 
countermeasure  to  both  of  these  Soviet 
threats  and  an  effective  Air  Force  is  our 
best  insurance  against  an  intense  "blitz- 
kreig"  attack  laimched  vrtth  little  warn- 
ing. Just  last  week,  Lt.  Gen.  Alton 
Slay,  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Research  and  Development  told  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
F-15  is  the  best  flghter  in  the  world 
today  and  the  only  aircraft  able  to  meet 
the  increased  threat  from  Soviet  all- 
weather  fighters.  I  had  already  heard 
such  praise  from  military  commanders 
in  Europe. 

President  Carter  pledged  to  cut  $5  to 
$7  billion  in  fat  from  the  defense  budget. 
Instead,  he  has  simply  delayed  the 
delivery  of  additional  muscle  to  our 
armed  services.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
deprive  our  Air  Force  of  the  best  flghter 
plane  possible,  the  F-15  Eagle,  at  a  time 
when  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  conventional 
superiority  in  Europe  and  when  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  advantage  of 
momentum  in  deployment  of  conven- 
tional weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WILMINGTON  BUSING  CASE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
understanding  that  the  new  administra- 
tion had  learned  the  lessons  of  Water- 
gate. During  his  campaign  and,  indeed, 
from  the  day  he  was  elected,  President 
Carter  stressed  that  his  would  be  an  open 
government.  He  particularly  stressed 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
apolitical,  in  view  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding his  nomination.  This  is  one 
promise,  I  fear,  the  Justice  Department 
has  not  kept. 

For  the  past  2  months  I  have  tried 
both  in  writing  and  by  telephone,  to  ar- 
range a  personal  meeting  with  the  At- 
torney General  to  discuss  with  him  the 
scope  of  participation  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  the  WUmington  busing 
case  pending  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit.  As  early  as  Janu- 
ary 24,  I  was  assured  by  the  then  At- 
torney General-designate  in  a  telephone 
conversation  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  me  on  this  matter — possibly 
as  early  as  the  following  week.  I  followed 
up  that  phone  call  with  a  letter  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  in  which  I  outlined  my  position 
and  urged  that  we  meet  at  his  earliest 
convenience. 

In  late  February,  when  I  learned  that 
the  Wilmington  case  had  been  set  for 
argument  on  March  30,  I  again  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  requesting  that  we 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  since  time  was 
of  the  essence. 

Subsequently,  I  was  asked  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Attorney  General  to 
have  a  preliminary  meeting  with  either 
the  new  Solicitor  General  or  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  CJeneral,  in  charge  of 


civil  rights.  I  agreed  to  do  so.  But  again, 
we  were  never  able  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  meeting.  Continuous  efforts 
in  the  following  weeks  to  set  up  such  a 
meeting  only  resulted  in  assurance  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  that  no 
decision  in  the  Wilmington  case  would 
be  made  until  I  had  met  with  top  Justice 
Department  oflBcials. 

Accordingly  I  was  shocked  and  out- 
raged to  learn  on  the  morning  of 
March  18  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  file  a  brief  in  the  Wilmington 
case  before  the  third  circuit  court  of 
appeals  that  afternoon.  I  learned  this 
only  through  an  inquiry  by  a  member  of 
my  staff  to  the  Department. 

Not  only  did  the  Department  deliber- 
ately deny  ine  the  courtesy  of  a  meeting 
to  discuss  the  Wilmington  case,  they  also 
refused  at  this  late  date  to  disclose  to 
me  the  contents  of  their  brief.  Numerous 
phone  calls  were  placed  by  members  of 
my  staff  in  an  attempt  to  learn  the 
contents  of  the  brief  which  was  then  at 
the  printer.  My  office  was  advised  that 
we  could  have  a  copy  late  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  same  time  it  was  flled  in 
court. 

It  is  hard  to  square  this  performance 
with  the  Justice  Department's  assur- 
ances that  a  meeting  would  be  held  with 
me  prior  to  a  decision  being  made  as  to 
its  participation  in  the  Wilmington  case. 
It  is  hard  to  square  this  performance 
with  assurances  of  the  President  that 
the  Justice  Department  would  be  apoli- 
tical when  they  refused,  in  effect  to  meet 
with  me.  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Wilmington  papers  reported  the  At- 
torney (jeneral  and  other  top  officials — 
as  they  should  have — met  with  my 
democratic  colleague  from  Delaware.  It 
is  hard  to  square  this  performance  with 
the  campaign  promises  that  this  would 
be  an  open  government. 

This  situation  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  actions  of  the  previous  administration 
on  this  issue.  Last  year,  at  my  request, 
former  Attorney  General  Levi  and  for- 
mer Solicitor  General  Bork  sat  down 
with  the  entire  Delaware  delegation  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  Governor  and 
State  attorney  general  to  discuss  this 
matter.  At  that  time  the  discussion  cen- 
tered on  participation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  Wilmington  deci- 
sion before  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  this  turn  of 
events.  I  believe  it  seriously  undermines 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  new  admin- 
istration's promises  of  openness  in  gov- 
ernment and  of  a  nonpartisan  Attorney 
General.  It  also  violates  the  important 
principle  of  public  *rust  placed  upon  tjie 
Nation's  highest  legal  officials. 

The  reason  I  was  so  disappointed  with 
not  having  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  Attorney  General  is 
that  I  wanted  to  stress  the  importance  of 
this  case  to  the  people  of  Delaware  in 
light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
The  fact  that  I  was  not  permitted  the 
courtesy  of  the  meeting  troubles  me,  but 
even  more  troubling  is  the  substances  of 
the  Department's  brief  in  this  case. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  new 
administration's  failure  to  implement  the 
principle  that  in  order  to  find  a  constitu- 
tional violation  the  Court  must  find  dis- 
criminatory intent.  The  Supreme  Court 
recently  made  it  clear  that  this  intent 


must  be  present  in  cases  of  discrimina- 
tion. Yet  the  Justice  Department's  brief 
ignores  this  principle  and,  therefore,  it 
is  unfair  to  the  people  of  Delaware. 

In  its  liability  decision,  the  district 
court  conceded  that  the  Delaware  Edu- 
cational Advancement  Act  was  not  pur- 
posefully racially  discriminatory.  None- 
theless the  court  held  the  statute 
unconstitutional  solely  because  it  had 
significant  racial  impact.  The  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Washington 
against  Davis  and  Village  of  Arlington 
Heights  against  Metroix)litan  Housing 
Development  Corporation  make  it  clear 
that  official  action  will  not  be  held  un- 
constitutional solely  because  it  results  in 
a  racially  disproportionate  impact.  The 
Supreme  Court  decisions  require  that 
proof  of  a  racially  discriminatory  intent 
or  purpose  is  essential  to  establish  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  disappointed 
when  the  former  Solicitor  General  failed 
to  address  the  question  of  liability.  But 
at  least,  he  remained  somewhat  neutral, 
taking  no  position  on  the  question  other 
than  noting  it  might  be  foreclosed  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  summary  affirmance. 

The  brief  filed  before  the  third  circuit 
urges  that  court  not  to  reconsider  the 
liability  question.  It  attempts  to  explain 
away  this  direct  conflict  between  the  dis- 
trict court's  findings  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  clear  pronouncements,  by  stating 
that  the  district  court  opinion  "may  re- 
flect a  confusion  between  discriminatory 
intent  or  purpose  with  discriminatory 
animus  or  evil  motive"  and  suggests  that 
"this  Court  need  not  determine  how  to 
resolve  this  apparent  internal  incon- 
sistency •  •  »." 

Such  "legalese"  blatantly  evades  the 
critical  question  of  discriminatory  in- 
tent. By  couching  the  question  in  terms 
of  how  much  busing  there  should  be  be- 
tween city  and  suburbs,  the  brief  avoids 
the  real  question  of  why  there  should  be 
any  busing  at  all. 

Regarding  the  remedy  decision,  the 
brief  states  that  the  district  court  based 
its  judgment  on  erroneous  remedial 
standards  of  racial  balance.  However, 
unUke  the  Book  brief  which  clearly 
stated  that  this  judgment  should  not 
stand,  it  recommended  that  the  district 
court  judgment  be  affirmed  with  clari- 
fying instructions.  Only  if  this  first 
solution  is  unsatisfactory  does  the  brief 
suggest  vacating  the  judgment  on 
remedy. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Davis 
brief  is  nothing  more  than  a  copout  by 
this  administration  on  a  vital  issue  that 
affects  us  all,  both  children  and  adults 
alike. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  open  and  truly 
responsive  government  as  the  President 
has  promised,  I  suggest  that  the  Justice 
Department  go  back  to  the  drawing 
boards  and  think  again  how  to  best  ap- 
proach this  significant  issue  in  an 
honest  and  forthright  manner. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  one  case 
v/here  the  people  will  not  be  fooled  by 
symbolism  and  legal  hairsplitting.  The 
people  need  and  deserve  better  answers. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letters  to  the  Attorney 
General  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
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were  ordered  to  be 
ORD,  as  follows: 


NE  tAL 


Ron.  Griffin  B.  Bell. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
partment  of  Justice, 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  Gs: 
phone  conversation  of  Janfjary 
stressed  the  significance  of 
desegregation  case,  not  only 
my  constituency,  but  In  Its 
almost     every    metropoUta: 
Nation. 
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phase  of  the  litigation.  WhI  le 
plete    agreement    regarding 
remedy  prescribed  by  the 
believe  it  Is  Imperative  to 
ity  phase  as  well. 
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of  the  Delaware  EducatioifU 
Act  which  excluded  the 
District  from  school 
constitutional,  it  conceded 
slons  were  not  purposefully 
natory.    The    two-judge 
clearly  stated: 

"We  cannot  conclude,  as  . 
that  the  provision  excluding 
District    from    school 
purposefully  racially 
short,  the  record  does  not 
a  significant  purpose  of  the 
vancement  Act  was  to  ioet^ 
discrimination  through  school 
organization."   Evans   v. 
Supp.  428.  439,  (D.  Del.  1975 

Judge  Layton  underscorec 
his  dissent  at  p.  450.  Noneth 
Ity  held  the  statute  vmc< 
becaiise  It  had  significant 

The   recent   Supreme   Co-iit 
Washington  v.  Davis  and 
Heights   v.   Metropolitan 
nent  Corp.,  make  it  clear 
will  not  be  held  unconstltu 
cause  it  results  in  a  racially 
Impact.  Proof  of  a  racially  _ 
tent  or  piupose  is  essentia 
violation  of  the  Constltutloi 

While  I  recognize  the 

slon  was  affirmed  per  curiam 
Court  on  November  17,  1975 
review  cannot  be  deemed 
It  leaves  unresolved 
The    direct    conflict 
court's   findings   and   the 
clear     pronouncements 
groimds  for  the  Third 
peals  to  review  the  liabiUty 
edy.  At  a  minimum,  action 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Couit 
and  Indianapolis  cases 
do    otherwise,    will 
Wilmington  case  of  _^^ 
liability  decision  wem 
preme  Court  without  the 
mediate  appellate  review, 
cedure  can  only  further 
confidence  In  the  Judiciary. 

I  would  appreciate  an 
with  you  at  your  earliest  .._ 
cuss  the  scope  of  partlclpat 
partment  before  the  Third  C 

With  best  wishes  In  your 
Sincerely, 

William  V 
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Hon.  Griffin  E.  Bell. 
Attorney  General  of  the  Vr^ted 
partment  of  Justice, 
Dear  Mb.   Attorney 
follow-up  to  my  letter  of  _  _ 
Ing  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
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Roth.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 


Febi  uary  28,  1977. 


States,  De- 
Wa^hington.  D.C. 

This  Is  a 

Jantiary  31  request- 

icope  of  partici- 


pation  by   the   Justice   Department  In  the 
Wilmington  Desegregation  case. 

The  case  has  been  set  for  hearing  before 
the  Cotu^  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
on  March  30. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  available  I  would 
appreciate  your  immediate  response. 
Sincerely, 

William  V.  Both,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  2  p.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  HEALTH  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH  TO  MEET  ON  MARCH  29 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
event  the  Senate  has  taken  final  action 
on  Senate  Resolution  110  by  Tuesday, 
March  29,  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Scientific  Research  of  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  that  date  between  the  hours  of 

2  and  5  pjn.  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  54 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 


President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pore^ 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  letters  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  January  3i, 
I  stated  that  my  advisers  were  reviewing 
a  report  on  international  broadcasting 
In  compliance  with  Section  403  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
Fiscal  Year  1977.  That  review  Is  now 
finished. 

This  Administration  firmly  supports 
U.S.  international  broadcasting  as  part 
of  our  commitment  to  the  freer  flow  of 
information  and  ideas.  Among  the  most 
valuable  instruments  we  have  for  this 
purpose  are  our  international  radios— 
the  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  and  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  (RFE/RL)  — 
which  for  many  years  have  been  a  vital 
part  of  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  My  review 
of  the  U.S.  international  broadcasting 
effort  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which  are  reflected  in  the  attached 
report: 

(1)  Present  U.S.  international  broad- 
cast transmission  facilities  are  inade- 
quate; 16  additional  250  Kilowatt  trans- 
mitters for  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are  needed 
by  VOA  and  RFE/RL  and  can  be  in- 
stalled in  a  period  of  three  to  five  years' 

(2)  There  is  no  significant  unused 
transmitter  capacity  available  for  shar- 
mg  among  U.S.  broadcasters  or  between 
U.S.  and  other  Western  broadcasters: 

(3)  A  comprehensive  outline  of  US 
worldwide  broadcasting  needs  indicates 
a  requirement  for  12  additional  VOA 
transmitters  for  broadcast  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  beyond  those  required  for  Eu- 
ropean broadcasts ; 

(4)  Extending  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting-type  transmissions 
to  other  nations  where  access  to  infor- 
mation is  restricted  would  be  highly  im- 
practical for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

This  report  is  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-350.  and 
I  believe  that  Implementation  of  Its 
recommendations  can  assure  the  United 
States  of  effective  broadcasting  pro- 
grams In  the  years  ahead. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1977. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 :  03  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills  In  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HH.  422.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tarlfif 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
used  as  a  temporary  replacement  for  an  air- 
craft engine  being  overhauled  within  the 
United  States  if  duty  was  paid  on  such 
replacement  engine  during  a  previous 
importation; 

H.R.  1404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.; 

H.R.  3259.  An  act  to  continue  to  suspend 
for  a  temporary  period  the  Import  duty  on 
certain  horses; 

HJl.  3712.  An  act  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  Act;  and 


H.R.  4800.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  for 
an  additional  year,  to  revise  the  trigger  pro- 
visions In  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munications which  were  referred  as 
Indicated : 

EC-948.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  deferral  of  Department  of  the 
Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  budget  authority 
that  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress; Jointly,  ptirsuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Budget,  and  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

EC-949.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and 
Logistics,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment from  Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
for  October  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-950.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  calendar  year  1976  report  on  the 
utilization  of  the  authority  granted  to  desig- 
nate and  rent  Inadequate  quarters,  lease 
housing,  and  hire  quarters  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-951.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  revised  report  to 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-952.  A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  for  Sun  Co.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  profile  of  the  Sun  Co.  businesses  de- 
tailing the  financial  performance  of  10  ma- 
jor segments  of  the  Sun  Co.  in  1976  (with 
an  accompany  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-953.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-954.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  and  press  release  on  sugar  (Investi- 
gation No.  TA-201-16)  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report  and  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-955.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Legislative  Affairs  for 
the  Department  of  State  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  first  semiannual  report 
concerning  the  participation  of  small  busi- 
ness in  procurement  under  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  ( with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-956.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  reports  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the  month 
of  February  1977  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-957.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Department  of  Justice's  Intention  to 
modify  the  system  of  records  maintained  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
in  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-958.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Department  of  Justice's  Intention  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  records,  the  Tax 
Division  Special  Projects  Files,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Privacy  Act  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-959.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  the  Department  of  Justice's  Intention  to 
modify  two  existing  systems  of  records,  the 
General  Personnel  Records  and  the  Em- 
ployee Locator  File,  in  accordance  with  the 
Privacy  Act  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-960.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  correspondence 
which  the  Commission  has  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budg^et  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  petitions  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

POM-99.  Legislative  Resolution  No.  24 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska memorializing  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
support  the  appropriation  of  $7,015,000  for 
the  continuation  of  construction  for  the 
North  Loup  Division  which  would  start  the 
actual  construction  of  the  Kalmus  Dam  for 
fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

"Legislative  Resolution  24 

"Whereas,  the  North  Loup  Division,  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program,  Nebraska,  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  October  1972;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  appropriated  funds  for  the  con- 
sttuction  in  fiscal  year  1977  for  this  project; 
add 

'^"Whereas,  the  North  Loup  Division  has 
strong  local  support  from  the  owners  of  Ir- 
rigable land  to  be  served  by  each  of  the  proj- 
ects, and  from  the  communities  which  will 
benefit  from  the  construction  of  these  proj- 
ects; and 

"Whereas,  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
strong  need  to  maintain,  strengthen  and  en- 
hance Nebraska's  basic  Industry,  agriculture; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  definite  need  in  these 
project  areas  for  surface  irrigation  water  to 
help  the  ground  '.vater  recharge  which  shows 
signs  of  very  serious  depletion;  and 

"Whereas,  Nebraska's  people  need  the  flsh 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  opportunities 
that  can  be  provided  by  the  North  Loup  de- 
velopments; and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  conduct  hearings  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  North  Loup  Division  forthwith. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eighty-Fifth  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, first  session : 

"1.  That  the  First  Session  of  the  Eighty- 
fifth  Legislature  of  Nebraska  strongly  sup- 
ports the  continued  funding  of  the  uninter- 
rupted construction  and  development  of  the 
North  Loup  Division. 

"2.  That  the  Legislature  memorializes 
Congress  and  the  respective  Appropriation 
Committees  thereof  to  support  the  appro- 
priations of  $7,015,000  for  the  continuation  of 
construction  for  the  North  Loup  Division 
which  would  start  actual  construction  of  the 
Kalmus  Dam  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

"3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  suit- 
ably engrossed,  be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  Honorable  John  L.  McClellan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee, and  to  each  member  from  Nebraska  In 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  123.  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  with  re- 
spect to  S.  1070.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

A  special  report  entitled  "Allocation  of 
Budget  Totals  for  Fiscal  Year  1977 — Third 
Concurrent  Resoltuion  on  the  Budget"  (Rept. 
No.  96-82). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Hoddlng  Carter  III,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

John  E.  Relnhardt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  VS.  Information  Agency. 

John  J.  Gllllgan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinat- 
ing Security  Assistance  programs. 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  In- 
ternational Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Jay  Janls,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Robert  Campbell  Embry,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Lawrence  B.  Simons,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Arabella  Martinez,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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HOUSE  BILLS  RE  FTERRED 


overhai  led 
f  aid 


The  following   bills 
twice  by  their  titles  and 
dicated  : 

H.R.    422.    An    act    to 
Schedules  of  the  United  S 
duty-free  treatment  of  any 
used  as  a  temporary 
craft   engine   being 
United  States  if  duty  was 
placement  engine  during  a 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.  1404.  An  act  for  the 
College,  Northampton,  Mass 
tee  on  Finance. 

HJi.  3259.  An  act  to 
for  a  temporary  period  the 
certain  horses:  to  the 

H.R.   3712.   An  act   to 
Services  and  Construction 
authorizations  of  a 
In  such  act;   to  the 
Resources. 

H.R.  4800.  An  act  to  extent 
Unemployment  Compensatlo 
an  additional  year,  to  revise 
visions  In  such  act,  and  for 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  :  JILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLin  IONS 

The  following  bills  anc  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  rea(  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  ind  cated. 

(fo- 


Mr 

KENN  5DT 


tte 


By    Mr.    CANNON 
Robert  C.  Btrd 
Cranston,  Mr. 
Mr.  Case,  and  Mr 
S.  1072.  A  bin  to  establish  a 
registration  program,  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
tlon. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1073.  A  blU  to  amend 
Inspection    Act    to    require 
meat  and  meat  food  products 
or  In  part  of  imported  meat 
ported"   at,  all  stages  of  dls 
delivery  to  the  ultimate 
Committee  on   Agriculture, 
Forestry. 

By.  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  1074.  A  bUl  to  establish  a 
lands  rehabilitation  and 
gram;    to   the    Committee 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.    1075.   A  bill   for  the  . 
Spears  Buchanan.  Jr.;  to  the 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  1076.  A  bin  to  provide 
strlctlng  trade  between  point 
States  to  vessels  of  the 
not  apply  to  Inflatable  boats 
running;    to  the  Committee 
Science,  and  Transportation 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.   1077.  A  bni  to  regulate 
state  commerce  and  to  assure 
maritime  transportation  is 
other  purposes;  to  the 
merce.  Science,  and 

By  Mr.   PROXMIRE 
Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend 
National  Housing  Act  to 
mental  mortgage  insurance 
Committee  on  Banking 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.    1079.   A   bUl   for   the 
Warren    Howe;    to    the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1080.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  Individuals  to  make  financial  contribu- 
tions, In  connection  with  the  payment  of 
their  Federal  Income  tax,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  humanities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  (by  request) : 
S.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma; 

S.  1082.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma; 

S.  1083.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma; 

S.  1084.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma; 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma; 

S.  1086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma; 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma; 

S.  1088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma;  and 

S.  1089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1090.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved  la- 
bor-management   relations    in    the    Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1091.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of  life- 
cycle  cost  procurement  as  the  general  basis 
for   Federal   procurement   decisions;    to   the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.   1092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  make  certain 
Improvements   In   the   Federal-aid   highway 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Williams, 

Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    Kennedy, 

Mr.  Clark,  Mr,  Case,  and  Mr. 

Mathias)  : 

S.  1072.  A  bill  to  establish  a  universal 

voter  registration  program,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT  OP  1977 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  Senators  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Williams,  Cranston,  Kennedy, 
Clark,  Case,  and  Mathias,  a  bill  entitled, 
"The  Universal  Voter  Registration  Act 
of  1977,"  to  establish  a  universal  voter 
registration  program  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. This  legislation  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  today  by  President  Carter, 
and  has  our  strong  support. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  devel- 
oped in  close  consultation  with  the  Pres- 
ident, Vice  President  Mondale,  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  many  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  It  is  also  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Thompson.  As 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  I  hope  to  hold  early 
hearings  to  receive  the  views  of  my  col- 
leagues and  members  of  the  public  on 
this  important  legislation. 

The  goal  of  the  Universal  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1977  is  to  increase  citizen 


participation  in  the  electoral  process. 
First,  it  will  permit  all  those  individuals 
who  are  qualified  imder  State  or  Federal 
law  to  vote  in  Federal  elections,  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  In  Federal  elections  at  an 
appropriate  polling  place  on  election  day. 
This  bill  will  not  afifect  existing  State 
voter  registration  laws  and  procedure, 
except  as  It  will  require  States  to  also 
permit  Individuals  to  regLster  and  vote  at 
the  polling  places  on  election  day  in  Fed- 
eral elections. 

The  second,  and  equally  important, 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  financial 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  encour- 
age States  to  provide  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  voter  registration,  both  be- 
fore and  on  election  day,  and  to  assist 
them  in  modernizing  the  administration 
of  elections  and  voter  registration.  Rec- 
ognizing the  responsibilities  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  this  vital  part  of 
the  electoral  process,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide approximately  $48  million  over  a  2- 
year  period  directly  to  the  States  under 
three  different  grant  programs  in  the 
bill.  These  funds  can  be  used  to  increase 
both  the  number  of  registered  voters  and 
voter  turnout,  improve  voter  registra- 
tion and  election  procedures,  employ 
trained  personnel  to  administer  elections 
and  voter  registration,  and  for  other 
purposes  set  out  in  the  bill,  including 
providing  the  necessary  funds  to  those 
units  of  general  local  government  in  the 
States  responsible  for  such  matters. 

In  1978,  only  55.6  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens of  voting  age  in  the  United  States 
voted  in  the  Presidential  election.  Sig- 
nificantly, in  those  States  where  a  voter 
does  not  have  to  register  prior  to  election 
day  in  order  to  vote,  the  turnout  was 
much  higher.  In  Minnesota,  where  elec- 
tion day  registration  at  the  polls  is  avail- 
able, over  72  percent  voted,  the  high- 
est turnout  in  the  Nation.  In  North  Da- 
kota, where  preregistration  prior  to  vot- 
ing is  not  a  requirement,  68.9  percent 
voted.  In  Wisconsin  66  percent  voted 
where  many  parts  of  the  State  do  not  re- 
quire preregistration,  and  those  that  do, 
permit  election  day  registration  at  the 
polls.  In  Maine,  over  65  percent  voted 
and  in  Oregon,  over  63  percent  voted 
where  registration  at  designated  loca- 
tions is  permitted  on  election  day. 

We  join  President  Carter  in  his  goal 
for  greater  participation  by  all  citizens 
in  the  selection  of  our  Nation's  leaders 
and  believe  the  availability  of  election 
day  registration  at  the  polls,  and  funds 
to  assist  the  States  with  their  voter  regis- 
tration and  turnout  programs  will  help 
to  achieve  that  laudable  objective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill,  a  table  showing  po- 
tential grants  to  the  States  if  the  act 
had  been  in  effect  in  1976,  a  report  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  on  Registration 
and  Voting  in  the  Presidential  Election 
of  1976,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

S.  1072 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


March  22,  1977 
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SHORT  TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Universal  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

( 1 )  the  Congress  has  authority,  \inder  sec- 
tions 4  and  8  of  article  I,  section  1  of  article 
n,  article  VI,  sections  1  and  5  of  article  XIV, 
article  XV,  and  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  regulate 
the  time  and  manner  In  which  citizens  may 
register  for,  and  vote  in,  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office;  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  national  stand- 
ards for  voter  registration  with  respect  to 
elections  for  Federal  office  would  facilitate 
the  participating  of  citizens  in  the  electoral 
process  and  would  remove  unequal  barriers 
regarding  such  participation. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  establish  uniform  practices  with 
respect  to  the  time  and  manner  In  which 
citizens  may  register  for,  and  vote  In,  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office.  Including  practices 
which  permit  citizens  qualified  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections  under  State  law  to  register 
for,  and  vote  in,  a  Federal  election  at  an 
appropriate  polling  place  on  the  date  of  such 
election;  and 

(2)  to  provide  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance to  encourage  States  to  provide  expanded 
opportunities  for  voter  registration  before 
and  on  the  date  of  Federal  elections  and 
State  or  local  elections,  and  to  modernize 
the  administration  of  elections  and  voter 
registration. 

DEFTNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  Voter  Registration  ap- 
pointed under  section  4(b)  (1) ; 

(2)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  office"  means  the  of- 
fice of  President  or  Vice  President,  or  the 
office  of  elector  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to,  the  Congress; 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  election"  means  any 
general  election  and  any  special  election, 
including  any  runoff  election  held  with  re- 
spect to  a  spelcal  election,  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  candidates  for  any  Federal 
office; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  term  "State  or  local  election" 
means  any  general  election  for  public  office 
other  than  a  Federal  election; 

(7)  the  term  "State  or  local  offlcal"  means 
any  individual  who  acts  as  an  official  or 
agent  of  a  government  of  a  State  or  of  a  tmlt 
of  general  local  government,  an  election 
board  of  a  unit  of  general  local  government, 
or  a  voter  registration  board  of  a  unit  of 
general  local  government,  to  register  quali- 
fied voters  or  to  conduct  or  supervise  any 
Federal  election  in  a  State;  and 

(8)  the  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  par- 
ish, village,  or  other  general  purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

ESTABLISHMENT    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  established  In 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  the  posi- 
tions of  Administrator  of  Voter  Registration 
and  Associate  Administrator  of  Voter  Regis- 
tration. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  the 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  paid  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect,  from  time 
to  time,  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (5U.S.C.  5316). 


(2)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  the 
Associate  Administrator  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion, who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  by  the  Administrator.  During 
the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Adminis- 
trator or  during  a  vacancy  in  such  position, 
the  Associate  Administrator  shall  act  as  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(3)  The  Administrator  and  the  Asssoclate 
Administrator  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  be  account- 
able to  the  Commission.  The  Administrator 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Commission  and 
may  not  be  required  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mission through  the  staff  director  of  the 
Commission.  The  Administrator  shall  coor- 
dinate, with  the  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mission, all  administrative  and  personnel 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with  a  view  toward 
minimizing  the  costs  of  such  administration. 
Any  dispute  arising  between  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mission relating  to  such  administrative  or 
personnel  matters  shall  be  resolved  by  the 
Commission. 

DUTIES    AND    POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commission — 

(1)  establish  and  administer  a  voter  reg- 
istration program  for  Federal  elections  In 
accordance  with  this  Act; 

(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  In  coordination  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  provide  for  the  col- 
lection, analysis,  and  publication  of  infor- 
mation concerning  voter  registration  In  the 
United  States; 

(3)  provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  State  or  local  officials  concern- 
ing voter  registration,  and  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  carrying  out  its  national  clearing- 
house functions  under  section  315(b)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  438(b)); 

-  (4)  provide  for  the  use  of  such  facilities 
and  supplies,  in  consultation  with  the  staff 
director  of  the  Commission,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(5)  subject  to  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sion, appoint  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service; 

(6)  subject  to  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sion, appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  experts  and 
consultants  for  temporary  services  as  au- 
thorized In  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  Provided,  however,  that  such 
rates  of  pay  for  Individuals  shall  not  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule:   and 

(7)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  information  shall  be  disclosed  re- 
lating to  the  Identity  of  any  Individual  voter 
In  any  publication  made  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  or  In  any  report  made,  or  informa- 
tion furnished,  under  section  13. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  any  personnel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (a)(5),  and  any  experts  and  con- 
sultants appointed  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (6),  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Commission  from  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der section  16. 

VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  State  and  unit  of  general 
local  government  shall  permit  any  Individual 
who  is  eligible  to  register  to  vote  In  any 
Federal  election  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
Involved,  or  under  any  applicable  Federal 
law,  to  so  register  and  vote  on  the  date  of 
the  Federal  election  Involved  at  the  polling 
place  at  which  such  Individual  would  have 
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been  permitted  to  vote  If  such  Individual 
registered  to  vote  before  the  date  of  such 
election. 

(b)  (1)  Any  Individual  who  registers  to 
vote  at  a  polling  place  on  the  date  of  any 
Federal  election  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall,  if  so  required  by  the  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  Involved, 
establish  his  Identity  and  place  of  residence 
at  the  time  of  such  registration  by — 

(A)  executing  at  such  polling  place  an  af- 
fidavit which  the  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  involved  shall  provide  and 
which  (I)  attests  that  such  Individual  meets 
the  qualifications  for  voting  under  the  laws 
of  such  State  or  under  any  applicable  Fed- 
eral law;  (11)  lists  such  qualifications;  and 
(111)  Includes  on  its  face  a  summary  of  the 
penalties  established  by  section  11;  and 

(B)  submitting  either — 

(1)  a  form  identification  establishing  the 
Identity  and  place  of  residence  of  such  In- 
dividual, which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commission;  or 

(11)  an  affidavit  attesting  to  the  Identity 
and  place  of  residence  of  the  individual  de- 
siring to  register  to  vote  under  this  session, 
which  is  executed  by  a  person  who  is  reg- 
istered to  vote  at  the  polling  place  Involved 
and  is  present  at  such  polling  place  with 
such  individual.  The  requirement  of  the 
submission  of  such  an  affidavit  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  test  or  device  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1973aa.) . 

(2)  If  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  establishes  or  administers  any 
rule  or  procedure  which  permits  an  indi- 
vidual to  vote  In  a  Federal  election  If  such 
individual  is  present  at  the  polling  place 
involved  before  the  closing  of  such  polling 
place  on  the  date  of  the  election  Involved, 
then  such  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  shall  establish  and  administer 
rules  and  procedures  which  permit  an  In- 
dividual to  register  to  vote  under  subsection 
(a),  and,  when  registered,  to  vote,  If  such 
individual  is  present  at  the  polling  place 
involved  before  the  closing  of  such  polling 
place  on  the  date  of  the  election  Involved. 

(3)  A  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment may  not  require  an  Individual  to 
submit  more  than  one  form  of  identifica- 
tion tmder  paragraph  (I)  (B)  (I)  In  order  to 
establish  the  eUglblllty  of  such  Individuals 
to  vote  In  the  Federal  election  Involved. 

(4)  The  effective  period  of  any  registra- 
tion made  by  any  individual  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  not  be  less  than  the  effective 
period  applicable  to  any  registration  made 
by  any  other  method  or  procedure  which  Is 
permitted  by  the  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  Involved. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  power  of  any  State  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  any 
Federal  election  conducted  In  such  State. 

FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
grants  to  the  States  In  accordance  VTlth  the 
provisions  of  this  section  In  order  to  assist 
the  States  In  establishing  voter  registration 
programs  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  grants  shall  be  made  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  such 
programs  for  use  In  the  first  general  election 
for  Federal  office  held  after  the  date  of /the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  In  each  Fefferal 
election  thereafter. 

(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  each  State  may  receive /or  each 
general  election  for  Federal  office  a^  amount 
equal  to — 

(A)  20  cents  multiplied  by  the' number  of 
voters  who  cast  ballots  in  such  State  In  the 
most  recent  quadrennial  general  election  for 
Federal  office,  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  State  will  be  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6(a)  at  the  time 
of  the  election  for  Federal  office  with  respect 
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to  which  an  allocation  of 
the  Commission  under  this 

(B)  20  cents  multiplied 
voters  who  cast  ballots  In 
election   for   Federal   office 
which  an  allocation  of  fundi 
Conunlsslon  under  this 
State  has  transmitted  a 
mission  under  subsection  (c 
mission  approves  such  plar 
Commission  determines  thai 
be  In  effect  before  the  date 
and 

(c)  20  cents  multiplied  by 
voters  who  cast  ballots  In 
election  for  Federal  office 
which  an  allocation  of  funds 
Commission  under  this 
mission   determines    that 
placed   In  effect  for  State 
tlons  the  method  of  voter 
llshed  In  section  6(a) . 

(2)  No  State  shall  receive 
under   subparagraph    (B)    oi 
(C)    of  paragraph    (1)    for 
Federal  office  unless  such 
for   payments   under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  t( 
No  such  payments  shall  be 
of  any  special  election,  or 
tlon  held  with  respect  to  a 
for  Federal  office. 

(c)  (1)    In  order  to 
financial    assistance   under 
(1)(B),  a  State  shall 
mlnlstrator  a  plan  for  a 
outreach  program  In  such 
plan  may  Include  proF>o6als 
registration     by    mall,     vote  • 
through  the  use  of  mobile 
registrars,  bilingual  voter 
grams,  other  similar  methods 
the  number  of  registered  voter 
and    other   proposals   deslgne  1 
voter  registration  methods 
Any  financial  assistance  received 
under  subsection   (b)(1)(B) 
only  for  the  purposes  referred 
ceding  sentence.  A  State  may 
part  of  such  financial 
general  local  government 
State  to  be  used  for  such 

(2)   The  Administrator  sh^l 
plan  transmitted  under 
submit  to  the  Commission  a 
with  respect  to  approval   or 
such  plan.  The  Commission 
whether  to  approve  such  plar 
sonable  time  (which  may  not 
after  receiving  such 
shall  allow  maximum  flexlblUt  r 
In  determimng  the  manner 
carry  out  any  plan  approved 
mission. 

(d)  Any  State  may  use 
der   subsection    (b)(1)(A) 
(b)  (1)  (C)  for  the  following  . 

(1)  defraying  the  costs  of 
tlon  as  required  in  section  6( 

(2)  employing  and  training 
administer  elections  and  vote  r 

(3)  registering  voters  by  majl 

(4)  gathering  and 
tlon  on  voting  and  voter  reg 

(5)  computerizing  and 
Izing  election  and  voter 
and  procedures; 

(6)  Improving  methods  of 
registration  and  absentee 

(7)  conducting  surveys  and 
latlng  to  voter  registration; 

(8)  establishing  mobile 
other  methods  designed  to  ._.. 
ber  of  Individuals  who  reglstt 
vote; 

(9)  providing  for  bilingual 
tlon,  voter  registration,  and 

(10)  providing  assistance  to 
eral  local  government  In  such  . 
such   units   to  carry  out   the 
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(9) . 

(e)  In  determining  whether  any  State  Is 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(C),  the  Commission  may  waive 
the  requirements  established  In  section  6(a) 
with  respect  to  any  local  election  in  any 
Jurisdiction  or  district  which  Is  not  a  general 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  such  State. 
(f)(1)  Any  State  receiving  any  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  shall — 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
use  such  financial  assistance  so  as  to  supple- 
ment the  amount  of  State  and  local  funds 
that  would  be  available.  In  the  absence  of 
Federal  fimds  for  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  this  section; 

(B)  establish  such  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  the  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  such 
State  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  such 
State  to  units  of  general  local  government) 
under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  make  such  reports  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  keep  such  records, 
and  afford  such  access  to  such  records,  as  the 
Commission  may  find  necessary  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  such  reports. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  waive  the  appli- 
cation of  the  reqtUrement  established  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  State, 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  in  excess 
of  90  percent  of  the  Individuals  who  are  eli- 
gible to  register  to  vote  In  such  State  are  so 
registered  to  vote  In  elections  for  Federal 
office  in  such  State. 

(g)  Payments  made  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  shall  be  made 
before  the  date  of  the  Federal  election  with 
respect  to  which  the  State  involved  is  en- 
titled to  "receive  payments,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments.  Payments  made  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  or  sub- 
section (B)(1)(C)  may  be  in  Installments 
and  in  advance,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  undei-pay- 
ments. 

(h)  If  the  sums  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 16  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  pay- 
ments to  States  under  this  section  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  total  amounts 
which  all  States  are  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  section  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  which  all  States  are  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  ratably  reduced  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  case  additional  funds  become 
available  for  making  such  payments  for  any 
fiscal  year  during  which  the  preceding  sen- 
tence is  applicable,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  Increased  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
were  reduced. 

(1)(1)  Any  State  which  does  not  require 
any  registration  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In 
any  election  for  Federal  office  In  such  State 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6(a)  and  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  (A).  Any  State  which  does 
not  require  any  registration  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  in  any  State  or  local  election  In 
such  State  shall  be  considered  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
(1)  (C)  and  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  finan- 
cial a.'sslstance  under  subsection  (b)(1)(C). 

(2)  Any  State  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  If  such  State 
meets  the  requirements  established  In  sub- 
section (b)(1)(B)  and  subsection  (c). 

(J)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  effectiveness  and  necessity  of  the 
financial  assistance  program  established  In 
this  section  after  the  first  general  election 
for  Federal  office  held  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


JUDICIAL  RELIEF 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  institute  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  such  actions, 
including   actions   against  States,   units  of 
general  local  government,  and  State  or  local 
officials,  for  declaratory  Judgments  or  Injunc- 
tive or  other  appropriate  relief  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  viola- 
tion of  this  Act,  Including  (1 )  any  activity  on 
the  part  of  uny  person  or  group  of  persons  to 
register  any  Individual  to  vote  If  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  not  a  qualified  voter;   (2)   any  at- 
tempted fraudiilent  registration  of  voters; 
(3)  any  pattern  or  practice  of  fraudulent  reg- 
istration of  voters;  or  (4)  any  falliu-e  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  section  6. 

EXPEDITION  or  ACTIONS 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  Judge 
of  a  court  of  the  United  States  designated 
to  hear  any  action  under  section  8,  or  any 
action  Involving  a  question  of  constitution- 
ality of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  to  assign 
the  action  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  to  participate  In  such  hearing 
and  In  any  determination  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  action,  and  to  expedite  such 
determination  in  everyway. 

REFERRAL  OP  APPARENT  VIOLATIONS  TO  ATTORNET 
GENERAL 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  violation  of  section  11  has  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur,  the  Commission  shall  refer 
such  apparent  violation  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commission 
refers  an  apparent  violation  of  section  11  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  respond  by  re- 
port to  the  Commission  with  respect  to  any 
action  taken  by  the  Attorney  General  re- 
garding such  apparent  vlolaton.  Each  report 
shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  the  Commission  refers  any 
apparent  violation,  and  at  the  close  of  every 
30-day  period  thereafter  until  there  Is  a  final 
disposition  of  such  apparent  violation  The 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  prepare 
and  publish  reports  on  the  status  of  such 
referrals. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully — 

(1)  registers,  or  attempts  to  register  to 
vote  imder  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
more   than   once   In    any  Federal    election; 

(2)  conspires  with  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  person  to  make  false 
registration  to  vote  In  a  Federal  election 
under  this  Act  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
or  encouraging  any  Individual  to  make  such 
false  registration  to  vote  In  a  Federal  elec- 
tion; or 

(3)  falsifies  any  Information  with  respect 
to  the  name,  residence,  or  age  of  such  per- 
son, or  any  other  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  eligibility  to  register  to 
vote  In  a  Federal  election  under  this  Act; 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both.  In  the  case  of  any  second  or  subse- 
quent conviction  under  this  section,  the  per- 
son convicted  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
825,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

VOTER     USTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  No  list  of  Individuals  regis- 
tered to  vote  In  any  Federal  election  which 
has  been  compiled  by  any  State  or  imit  of 
general  local  government,  or  agency  of  a 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government, 
shall  be  used  by  any  person  for  any  com- 
mercial activity. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both. 
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REPORTS 


SEC  13.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act,  together  with  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  effect  of  permitting 
registration  on  the  date  of  an  election,  the 
costs  to  States  and  imlts  of  general  local 
government  of  Implementing  such  registra- 
tion, alternative  methods  of  registration,  and 
other  aspects  of  election  administration.  The 
Commission  shall  Include  In  such  report 
recommendations  for  such  l^Jsiatlve  action 
at  It  considers  appropriate;^^ 

(b)  The  Commlssion^^nall  furnish  to  the 
Congress  such  Infornlation  relating  to  the 
administration  of  this  Act  as  the  Congress 
may  request. 

EFFECT   ON   OTHER   LAWS 

Sec  14.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  State  from  grant- 
ing less  restrictive  registration  or  voting 
practices  or  more  expanded  registration  or 
voting  opportunities  than  those  prescribed 
by  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  or  repeal  any  provision  of  (1)  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973 
et  seq.);  (2)  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955  (50  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.);  or  (3) 
the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1975  (42  U.S.C.  1973dd  et  seq.). 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to  elec- 
tions for  officials  of  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person.  Federal  election,  State  or  local  elec- 
tion, office,  or  circumstance,  Is  Judicially  de- 
termined to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons,  Federal  elections,  State  or 
local  elections,  offices,  or  clrcums  Lances,  shall 
not  be  affected  by  such  determination. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  16.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  the  provision  of  financial 
assistance  under  section  7,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  fiscal 
year  1979. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  Sl,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act  by  the  Commission. 

Universal  Voter  Registration  Act — 

Election  Day  Registration 

section-by-section  summary 

Section  1.  Universal  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1977. 

Section  2.  Findings  and  Purpose: 

This  section  refers  to  Congress'  power  to 
regulate  Federal  elections  and  the  need  for 
a  national  standard  for  voter  registration 
In  Federal  elections. 

Section  3.  Definitions: 

This  section  defines  the  following  terms: 
administrator,  commission.  Federal  office. 
Federal  election,  state,  state  or  local  elec- 
tion, and  state  or  local  official  and  unit  of 
general  local  government. 

Section  4.  Administrator  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion: 

This  section  establishes  the  offices  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  Voter  Registration  and  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  to  be  appointed  by  and 
be  accountable  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, with  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering this  Act. 

The  Administrator  (level  V)  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  may  not  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

Section  5.  Duties  and  Powers : 

This  section  gives  the  Administrator, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  au- 


thority to  establish  and  administer  a  voter 
registration  program  for  Federal  elections; 
collect,  analyze,  and  publish  Information  on 
voter  registration;  and  provide  information 
and  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local 
officials. 

Publications  or  reports  of  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  disclose  any  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  Identity  of  any  Individual  voter. 
(Sec.  5(b)) 

Section  6.  Voter  Registration: 

Rule — Every  state  and  unit  of  general  local 
government  shall  permit  every  Individual  eli- 
gible under  state  law  to  register  to  vote, 
to  also  register  and  vote  In  Federal  elections 
at  the  polling  place  on  election  day.  (Sec. 
6(a)) 

Procedure — Every  individual  who  registers 
at  the  polling  place  shall,  If  required  by  the 
state,  establish  his  Identity  and  place  of 
residence  by: 

(1)  executing  an  affidavit,  provided  by  the 
state  or  local  unit  of  local  government, 
which  (a)  attests  state  or  Federal  qualifica- 
tions are  met,  (b)  lists  such  qualifications, 
and  (c)  Includes  on  Its  face  a  summary  of 
criminal  penalties  for  false  registration,  and 

(2)  submitting  (a)  an  appropriate  form  of 
Identification  establishing  Identity  and  place 
of  residence,  approved  by  the  Commission 
(no  more  than  one  such  form  may  be  re- 
quired (Sec.  6(b)(3),  or  (b)  an  affidavit  re- 
garding Identity  and  place  of  residence  exe- 
cuted by  a  person  registered  to  vote  at  that 
polling  place  and  who  is  present  at  the  polls 
with  such  Individual.  (Sec.  6(b)  (1)) 

If  a  state  allows  an  individual  to  vote  In 
a  Federal  election  If  present  at  polls  before 
closing  date,  he  or  she  must  be  allowed  to 
register  to  vote  If  also  present  before  closing 
time.  (Sec.  6(b)(2)) 

Once  registered  at  the  polling  place,  an 
Individual  remains  registered  for  the  same 
period  of  time  as  under  other  state  registra- 
tion procedures.  (Sec  6(b)  (4) ) 

Section  6(c)  affirms  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  Is  Intended  to  limit  state  power  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voting  In  Federal 
elections. 

Section  7.  Financial  Assistance  (Up  to  3 
Possible  Payments) : 

The  Commission  is  given  authority  to  make 
grants  to  states  to  assist  In  establishing  voter 
registration  programs  and  In  a  manner  to 
facilitate  their  establishment  for  use  In  the 
first  general  election  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  thereafter. 

Payments — For  each  general  election  for 
Federal  office,  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  amount  eaual  to: 

(1)  20(J  times  number  of  voters  who  cast 
ballots  In  the  most  recent  quadrennial  elec- 
tions in  such  state  If  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  state  will  be  in  compli- 
ance with  section  6(a)  (permitting  election 
day  registration  In  Federal  elections)  at  the 
time  of  the  election  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made  (Sec.  7(b)(1)(A));  and 

(2)  20<'  times  number  of  voters  who  cast 
ballots  in  the  Federal  election  for  which 
funds  are  payable  If  such  state  has  submitted 
a  Voter  Outreach  Program  which  the  Com- 
mission has  approved  and  determined  will  be 
In  effect  prior  to  such  Federal  election  (Sec. 
7(b)(1)(B);  and 

(3)  20<'  times  number  of  voters  who  cast 
ballots  in  the  Federal  election  funds  are  pay- 
able If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
such  state  has  adopted  election  day  registra- 
tion for  state  and  local  elections.  (Sec. 
7(b)(1)(C)) 

(Note. — A  State  mixst  be  entitled  to  funds 
Tinder  (1)  before  It  can  receive  funds  iinder 
(2)  and  (3).) 

Payments  under  (1)  shall  be  before  the 
Federal  election  for  which  the  state  Is  en- 
titled to  funds.  Payments  under  (2)  or  (3) 
may  be  In  Installments  and  In  advance  with 
adjustments  for  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. (Sec.  7(g) ) 


Use  of  Pundfl — Outreach  Funds:  Section 
7(c)  establishes  the  procedure  for  submit- 
ting a  plan  for  voter  registration  Outreach 
Programs  to  the  Commission,  Commission 
approval  and  limits  the  use  of  money  re- 
ceived for  adopting  such  a  plan  to  the  voter 
registration  proptosals  In  the  plan. 

Election  Day  Registration  Funds — Funds 
received  for  establishing  election  day  regis- 
tration for  Federal  election  or  for  state  elec- 
tions may  be  used  for  a  broad  number  of  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  7(d) . 

All  Funds — Section  7(f)  requires  all  funds 
received  to  be  used  to  supplement  state 
fvmds  that  would  be  available,  absent  Federal 
money,  for  use  In  voter  registration.  (This 
can  be  waived  If  a  state  has  a  registration 
rate  In  excess  of  90%.  States  must  establish 
fiscal  control  and  accounting  procedures  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  fimds  received  by  the  State, 
Including  funds  paid  by  state  to  Its  local 
subdivisions.  States  must  also  make  reports 
and  keep  records  and  afford  access  to  such 
records  as  the  Commission  may  reasonably 
require. 

No  state  Is  precluded  from  receiving  grants 
If  it  does  not  require  the  registration  of 
voters.  (Sec.  7(1) ) 

State  and  Local  Elections:  Section  7(e) 
gives  the  Commission  power  to  waive  the 
Section  6(a)  requirements  with  respect  to 
any  local  election  in  any  Jurisdiction  or  dis- 
trict which  Is  not  a  general  purpose  political 
subdivision  of  such  state. 

Inadequate  Poinds:  Section  7(h)  provides 
for  a  ratable  reduction  of  grants  If  money 
appropriated  Is  Insufficient. 

Congressional  Review:  Section  7(J)  ex- 
presses Intent  of  Congress  to  review  the  effec- 
tiveness and  necessity  of  the  grant  program 
after  the  first  general  election  for  which  It  is 
effective. 

Section  8.  Judicial  Relief: 

The  Commission  Is  given  authority  to  In- 
stitute civil  actions  to  obtain  declaratory.  In- 
junctive or  other  relief  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  Act,  Including  fraudulent  registration 
and  failure  to  comply  with  Section  6. 

Section  9.  Expedition  of  Actions: 

Actions  brought  under  Section  8  or  tmy 
action  involving  constitutionality  of  this  Act 
shall  be  expedited  by  the  Judges  of  the  court 
hearing  the  matter. 

Section  10.  Referrals  to  Attorney  General: 

Knowing  and  wlllf\il  violations  of  Section 
11  shall  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
who  shall  report  back  within  60  days  of 
action  taken. 

Section  11.  Penalties: 

This  section  provides  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both,  for  any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully: 

(1)  Registers  or  attempts  to  register  to 
vote  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
more  than  once  In  any  Federal  election; 

(2)  Conspires  with  any  person  to  enable 
such  person  to  make  a  false  registration  or 
to  enable  or  encourage  any  individual  to 
make  a  false  registration;  or 

(3)  Falsifies  any  Information  with  respect 
to  the  name,  residence,  age  or  any  other  In- 
formation to  establish  eligibility  to  register 
to  vote  under  the  Act. 

(Note. — Second  or  subsequent  convictions 
under  this  Act  have  a  penalty  of  $25,000  or 
10  years  In  prison,  or  both.) 

Section  12.  Voter  Lists: 

Voter  registration  lists  for  Federal  elec- 
tions may  not  be  used  for  any  commercial 
activity;  penalty  for  violation  of  $1,000  or 
6  months,  or  both. 

Section  13.  Reports: 

Commission  annual  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  by  March  1  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Act. 

Section  14.  Effect  on  Other  Laws: 

The  Act   shall   not  prevent  states  from 
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granting  less  restrictive  registration 
Ing  practices  or  more  expan 
or  voting  opportunities. 

The  Act  shall  not  limit  or 
vision  of  the  Voting  Right  ( 


repeal  any  pro- 
Act  of   1965; 


Slates 


Alabama 

Alaska \ 

Arizona ..I.'.'.'. 

Arkansas ^ 

California "'. 

■   Colorado [ 

Connecticut I— 

Delaware 

District  of  CoJumbJa. 

Florida 

Georgia '.'.""" 

Hawaii "..." 

Idaho IIIIIII 

Illinois Ilimill 

Indiana "...l 

Iowa ' .'." 

Kansas II"'"" 

Kentucky J 

Louisiana ._. 

Maine III.™ 

Maryland..""!".. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan II.III 

Minnesota... Ill .1., 
Mississippi. .I~I!  11^ 
Missouri. ....~„ZZ! 

Montana . ', 

Nebraska... ~I~..' 

Nevada "IIIII! 

New  Hampshirel.III! 

New  Jersey...  " I. 

New  Mexico. 

New  York " 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio._ I...I. 

Oklahoma.. II IIIIIII 

Oregon IIIIIIIII 

Pennsylvania".".  ""I 

Rhode  Island I. 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. I.I.I. 

Tennessee I.I.I.II 

Texas 

Utah IIIIIIIII 

Vermont ." 

Virginia I". 

Washington.  ..II.I.II 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming I.IIII 


United  States. 


Explanation:  Under  the  Universal  Voter 
follows  tor  each  biennial  and  quadrennial  elejfion 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas II 

California ', 

Colorado ', 

Connecticut I 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbial 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 1... 

Idaho Ill 

Illinois .Ill 

Indiana .HI 

Iowa I 

Kansas 

Kentucky I 

Louisiana I 

Maine 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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or  vot-     Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955,  or  the 
registration     Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975. 
Section  15.  Severability  Clause. 
Section   16.   Authorization   of  Appropria- 
tions: 

UNIVERSAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 


Authorized  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  and  1979 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  grants  to  states 
and  a  specific  amount  for  costs  of  the  Com- 
mission to  administer  the  Act  In  Fscal  Year 
1978  and  1979. 


POTENTIAL  GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES  IF  ACT  HAD  BEEN  IN  EFFECT  IN  1976 


1972  total  votes 
cast  > 


Basic 
assistance 


1976  total  votes 
cast' 


With  bonus  for 

State  and  local 

elections  and  with 

outreach  program 


With  bonus  for 

State  and  local 

elections  or  with 

outreach  program 


1,006 

95 

654 

648 

4,368 
954 

1,384 
236 
163 

2.583 

1,175 
270 
310 

4,723 

2.m 

1,226 
016 
1,067 
1,051 
417 
1.354 
2,459 
3^490 
1,742 
646 
1,8S3 
318 
577 
182 
334 
2,997 
386 
7,162 
1,519 
281 
4,095 
1,030 
928 
4,592 
411 
674 
307 
1,201 
3,471 
478 
187 
1,457 
1,471 
762 
1,853 
146 


$201, 000 
19,000 
131,  000 
130,  000 
1, 674, 000 
191, 000 
277, 000 
47,200 
33,000 
517,000 
235,000 
54,000 
62,000 
945, 000 
425, 000 
245,  000 
183,000 
213, 000 
210,000 
83,000 
271,  000 
492,000 
698,000 
348,000 
129,  000 
371,000 
64, 000 
115,000 
36,000 
67,000 
599,000 
77,  000 
1, 432,  000 
304,  000 
56,  000 
819,  000 
206,  000 
186.  000 
918,000 
82,000 
135,000 
61, 000 
240,000 
694,000 
96,000 
37,000 
291,  000 
294,  OOO 
152, 000 
371, 000 
29,000 


1,183 
122 
743 

767 
7,862 
1,083 
1,380 
236 
172 
3,151 
1,467 
291 
341 
4.729 
2,222 
1,279 
958 
1,167 
1,277 
483 
1,432 
2,546 
3,664 
1,950 
769 
1,954 
329 
607 
202 
339 
3,014 
417 
6,668 
1,679 
297 
4,112 
1.092 
1,030 
4,618 
411 
803 
301 
1,476 
4,072 
541 
184 
1,697 
1,556 
751 
2,104 
156 


$437, 600 
43,400 
279,600 
283,400 
3, 246, 400 
407, 600 
553,000 
94,400 
67,400 
1, 147, 200 
528,400 
112,200 
130, 200 
1, 890,  800 
869, 400 
500, 800 
374, 600 
446, 400 
465, 400 
179,600 
557,  400 
1, 001, 200 
1, 430, 800 
738, 000 
282, 800 
761, 800 
129, 800 
236, 400 
76,400 
134,800 
1, 201, 800 
160, 400 
2,  765,  600 
639, 800 
115,400 
1, 641, 400 
424,  400 
392, 000 
1, 841, 600 
164, 000 
295, 600 
121, 200 
535, 200 
1, 508, 400 
204, 200 
73,800 
630, 400 
605, 200 
302, 200 
791, 800 
60, 200 


$674, 200 
67,800 
428, 200 
436, 800 
4, 818, 800 
624, 200 
829, 000 
141,600 
101,800 
1, 777, 400 
821,800 
170,400 
198, 400 
2, 836, 600 
1,  313, 800 
756,600 
566, 200 
679, 800 
720, 800 
276, 200 
843, 800 
1,  510, 400 
2, 163, 600 
1, 128, 000 
436,600 
1, 152, 600 
195, 600 
357, 800 
116,800 
202, 600 
1, 604, 600 
243, 800 
4, 099, 200 
975, 600 
174,800 
2,463,800 
642, 800 
598,000 
2,765,200 
264,000 
456, 200 
181, 400 
830, 400 
2, 322, 800 
312, 400 
110,600 
969, 800 
916, 400 
452, 400 
1, 212, 600 
91, 400 


77,  734 


15, 547, 000 


81, 682 


31, 883, 400 


48,219,800 


Votes  cast  for  President  in  thousands  (unofficial  figures). 

NOTES 
R  gistration  Act.  a  State  could  receive  Federal  funds  as 


20  cents  per  voter  in  the  previous  Presidential  election;  plus 

rJicw!?„P*c)"'.**^  in  the  election  for  which  the  grant  is  made,  if  the  State  allows  election  day 
registration  in  State  and  local  elections;  plus 

„i?  "".*'  P®^  '"^f  '"i''"  *'*=''"'' '"'  *'''<^''  *•  pant  is  made  if  the  State  carries  out  an  approved 
preregistration  outreacn  program. 
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1976  citizen  VAP 


1976  voter 
registration 


Turnout  in  1976 

Presidential 

election 


Percent  VAP 
registered 


Percent  VAP 
voting 


Percent 
registered 

voting 


494,  000 
227,000 
512, 000 
499,000 
376, 000 
748, 000 
141,  000 
399,000 
510, 000 
052,  OOO 
360,000 
547,000 
563,000 
489,000 
616, 000 
003,000 
604,000 
369.000 
517,000 
733, 000 


1, 864, 947 

207, 826 

979, 654 

1,  020, 533 

9,982,115 

1, 333, 973 

1, 669, 360 

300, 919 

262, 887 

4,  094, 278 

2,178,632 

363, 045 

520, 384 

6, 252, 228 

2, 936,  075 

'1,406,517 

1. 172, 151 

1,  713,  297 

1,866,117 

695,  595 


1, 182, 850 

123, 545 

742, 719 

767, 535 

7, 867,  043 

1,  082, 966 

1, 381,  526 

235, 742 

168, 830 

3, 150, 631 

1, 467, 458 

291, 301 

344, 087 

4,  718, 833 

2, 222, 362 

1, 279,  306 

957, 845 

1, 167, 142 

1, 278,  439 

483,209 


74.77 
91.55 
64.79 
68.08 
69.43 
76.31 
77.97 
64.52 
51.54 
67.65 
64.84 
66.37 
92.43 
83.48 
81.19 
70.22 
73.07 
72.32 
74.14 
94.89 


47.42 
54.42 
49.12 
51.20 
54.72 
61.95 
64.52 
59.08 
33.10 
52.05 
43.67 
53.25 
61.11 
63.01 
61.45 
63.88 
59.71 
49.26 
50.79 
65.92 


63.42 
59.44 
75.81 
75.20 
78.81 
81.18 
82.75 
78  34 
64.22 
76.95 
67.35 
80.23 
66.12 
75.47 
75.69 
9a  95 
81.71 
68.12 
68.50 
69.46 
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1976  citizen  VAP 


1976  voter 
registration 


Turnout  in  1976 

Presidential 

election 


Percent  VAP 
registered 


Percent  VAP 
voting 


Percent 

registered 

voting 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota ., 

Tennessee 

Texas_ 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States. 


12, 
3, 


8 


822, 000 
044,000 
167, 000 
705,000 
541,  000 
331, 000 
515, 000 
074, 000 
414,  000 
566, 000 
984, 000 
760, 000 
281, 000 
832, 000 
431, 000 
394, 000 
929, 000 
632, 000 
362, 000 
626, 000 
924,  000 
468, 000 
950, 000 
254, 000 
775, 000 
322, 000 
496, 000 
486, 000 
278,  000 
188, 000 
264, 000 


1, 946, 399 
3, 141,  371 
5, 202, 379 
2, 565, 686 
NA 
2, 552, 852 

454. 924 
840, 666 
251, 052 
478, 188 

3, 826, 971 

527, 671 

8, 198, 950 

2, 553, 717 

MR 

NSR 

1, 401, 094 

1, 420, 146 

5,  749, 660 

535, 778 

1,113,361 

425, 532 

2, 150, 738 

6, 319, 293 

704. 925 
284, 294 

2, 110, 785 

2, 065, 378 

1, 084, 451 

NSR 

194,617 


1, 439, 897 

2, 547, 558 

3, 653,  750 

1, 949,  589 

769, 380 

1, 953, 600 

328,  734 

606,  749 

201, 876 

339, 627 

3,  014, 472 

416, 590 

6,  534, 200 

1, 678, 914 

297, 093 

4,111,873 

1, 092, 251 

1, 029, 833 

4, 620, 787 

411, 170 

802, 583 

300, 678 

1, 476, 346 

4, 071, 884 

541,218 

183, 902 

1, 697, 094 

1, 555, 534 

750, 590 

2, 104, 175 

156, 343 


68.97 
77.67 
84.35 
94.84 


76.63 
88.33 
78.27 
60.64 
84.48 
76.78 
69.43 
66.76 
66.64 


72.63 
87.01 
68.75 
85.58 
57.86 
90.92 
72.90 
76.56 
90.95 
88.29 
60.37 
83.03 
84.85 


73.71 


51.02 
62.99 
59.24 
72.07 
49.92 
58.64 
63.83 
56.49 
48.76 
60.00 
60.48 
54.81 
53.20 
43.81 
68.93 
55.61 
56.62 
63.10 
55.25 
65.68 
41.71 
64.24 
50.04 
49.33 
69.83 
57.11 
48.54 
62.57 
58.73 
66.00 
59.22 


73.97 
81.09 
70.23 
75.98 


76.52 
72.26 
72.17 
80.41 
71.02 
78.76 
78.94 
79.69 
65.74 


77.95 
72.51 
80.36 
76.74 
72.08 
70.65 
68.64 
64.43 
76.78 
64.68 
80.40 
75.31 
69.21 


80.33 


146, 573, 000 


2  98,957,411 


81, 551, 659 


73.82 


55.63 


•75.05 


'The  Iowa  voter  registration  total  is  as  of  Aug.  1,  1976;  county  clerks  are  not  required  by  law 
to  report  totals  for  general  election  day. 
>  Excludes  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

VAP:  Voting  age  population. 

NA:  Not  available.  (Voter  registration  data  for  Mississippi  is  only  available  from  individual 
county  clerks.) 

NR:  No  registration.  In  North  Dakota,  preregistration  prior  to  voting  Is  not  a  requirement  for 
voting.) 

NSR:  No  statewide  registration.  (Prior  registration  is  required  in  some,  usually  metropolitan, 
but  not  all,  jurisdictions.) 


SOURCES 

Voting  age  population  estimates:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  Current  population  reports.  Series 
P-25,  No.  626.  Projections  of  the  population  of  voting  age  for  States:  November  1976.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  May  1975:  6. 

1976  voter  registration  totals:  Telephone  survey  of  the  election  boards  or  offices  of  secretaries 
of  States  of  the  fifty  States. 

Turnout  in  1976  Presidential  election:  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  report,  Dec.  18,  1976: 
3333. 

Participation  percentages  were  computed  in  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  the  Uni- 
versal Voter  Registration  Act  of  1977, 
aimed  at  increasing  voter  participation 
in  Federal  elections,  primarily  through 
the  introducton  of  election  day  voter 
registration. 

Throughout  my  public  life  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  over  the  number  of 
Americans  who  simply  are  not  bothering 
to  vote  at  all.  I  expressed  my  concern 
several  times  during  the  recent  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  campaigns. 
And,  I  had  high  hopes  that  the  disap- 
pointing trend  in  voter  turnout  would 
be  reversed  in  1976.  But,  my  hopes  were 
not  realized.  Regrettably,  this  downward 
spiral  continued  in  1976. 

Congress  can  and  must  play  an  active 
part  in  reversing  this  alarming  trend.  I 
am  convinced  that  enactment  of  the 
Universal  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1977,  will  help  move  us  closer  to  this  goal 
and  help  insure  that  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote — the  bedrock  of  our  demo- 
cratic system — becomes  a  reality  for  all 
qualified  Americans. 

Furthermore,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  fully  consistent  with  prior 
congressional  efforts  to  increase  voter 
participation — including  several  pro- 
posals, which  I  have  vigorously  supported 
during  my  congressional  career.  Included 
among  these  were: 

Extensions  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act; 

The  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18  years 
of  age;  and 

The  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1976. 

The  keystone  of  the  Universal  Voters 
Registration  Act  of  1977,  is  its  provision 
for  election  day  registration  for  Federal 


elections.  This  provision  is  modeled 
upon  similar  statutes  in  effect  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  where  voter  turnout 
in  the  1976  election  far  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average.  And  significantly,  there 
has  been  no  evidence  of  voter  fraud  in 
either  of  these  jurisdictions.  I  believe 
that  the  stringent  safeguards  in  the 
Universal  Voters  Registration  Act,  will 
effectively  prevent  voter  fraud  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  Not  only  will  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  introduce  elec- 
tion day  registration  to  Federal  elections, 
it  will  also  serve  as  a  mode'  for  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  procedures  in  State  and 
local  elections  nationmde. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  work  to  the  pro- 
nounced advantage  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  This  is  a  delicate  question  in  a 
determinedly  bipartisan  undertaking. 
The  predictions  may  be  wrong.  If  the 
predictions  are  not  wrong,  and  if  the 
registration  of  several  million  more 
Americans  means  trouble  for  the  Re- 
publican Party,  the  Republican  Party  is 
going  to  have  to  do  some  renovating. 
And,  to  expand  its  ideological  base  to 
embrace  a  wider  spectrum  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate.  The  positive  view  is  that 
these  new  voters  wUl  constitute  a  pool 
in  which  the  Republican  Party  can  seek 
the  new  members  it  so  desperately  needs. 
But,  above  all,  there  should  be  no  reason 
for  either  party  to  regret  the  enfran- 
chisement of  millions  of  more  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  important  legislation. 
For  the  time  has  long  past  when  the  goal 
of  universal  registration  and  voter  par- 
ticipation in  this  country  was  a  reality, 
and  not  a  dream. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  election  day  reg- 
istration legislation  introduced  today  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  Carter  administration. 

Election  day  registration  is  a  brilliant 
solution  to  the  chaos,  confusion,  and  ir- 
rationality of  our  archaic  voter  registra- 
tion laws.  By  enabling  citizens  to  register 
at  the  polling  place  on  election  day,  we 
can  eliminate  many  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  voter  participation  in  Amer- 
ica, and  open  up  the  franchise  to  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 

Election  day  registration  is  an  imagi- 
native and  immensely  appealing  concept. 
The  procedure  is  simple,  workable,  and 
effective,  as  the  successful  recent  experi- 
ence of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  dem- 
onstrates. Any  citizen  who  wishes  to  vote 
on  election  day  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
Under  election  day  registration,  voters 
will  be  entitled  to  go  to  the  polling  place, 
register,  and  cast  their  ballots,  subjects 
only  to  appropriate  requirements  of 
identification  and  fraud  prevention. 

The  financial  assistance  provisions  in 
the  administration  proposal  are  also  sig- 
nificant. The  amount  of  Federal  funds 
to  be  made  available  will  be  more  than 
sufflcient  to  pay  the  full  cost  to  State 
and  local  governments  of  election  day 
registration.  Generous  additional  Federal 
funds  will  also  be  provided  for  a  wide 
range  of  steps  to  improve  all  aspects  of 
voter  registration  and  election  adminis- 
tration. 

Taken  together,  the  requirement  of 
election  day  registration  and  the  finan- 
cial assistance  provisions  will  be  the 
foundation  of  a  new  universal  voter  reg- 
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istration  system  for  the 
preserve  the  central  element 
procedures  under  our 
local  elections  under  local 
and  local  election  oflBcial 
been  the  backbone  of  the 
tion  system,  and  they 
be  the  backbone  of  the 
program.   With  their 
couragement,  and  support 
tem  of  election  day 
the  most  important  step 
improve  the  Nation's  vot^ 
procedures. 

I  commend  President 
President  Mondale  for  thei  ■ 
and  vision  in  submitting 
ing  reform  proposal.  Election 
tration  will  be  a  giant  s 
our  efforts  to  increase  votet 
vitalize  our  democracy  anc 
right  to  vote. 

Under  the  proposal 
quired  to  permit  ehgible  votfers 
and  vote  at  the  polling  pi 
day.  after  providing 
fication.  Registration  by 
have  the  same  effective 
methods  of  registration 
Thus,  a  citizen  who 
election  day  will  continue 
for  future  elections;  his 
not  be  canceled  immediately 
election,  but  must  be 
regular  State  or  local  registijy 
The  requirement  of  election 
tration  will  apply  only  to 
elections,  not  primaries  o 
local  elections.  States  will  b( 
however,  to  adopt  election 
tion  for  State  and  local  gen4ral 
by  the  substantial  Federal 
centlves  made  available  In 
States  may  also  adopt  election 
tration  for  Federal  and  Sta 
but  there  will  be  no  additional 
incentives  to  do  so;  in  this 
islation  steers  a  neutral 
States  using  open  primaries 
preferring  closed  primaries, 
registration  must  be 
vance. 

The  bill  provides  three 
of  Federal  financial 
will  be  payable  every  second 
nection  with  the  general 
or  Presidential  elections.  Th( 
of  grants  will  be  as  follows 

First,  each  State  wUl  be  entitled 
grant  of  20  cents  per  voter,  basec 
turnout  In  the  State  In  the 
dentlal  election.  These  funds 
primarily  to  help  States  defra] 
election  day  registration,  but 
used  to  pay  other  costs  of  votei 
and  election  administration 

Second,   as  a  voter  registration 
grant,  each  state  will  be  entltl  sd 
of  20(   per  voter,   based  on   vi  ter 
in  the  state  In  the  current  Fedfral 
These   funds   are  Intended  to 
efforts   to   increase   voter 
to  election  day.  The  funds  wil 
upon  the  approval  of  a  State 
by  the  Federal  Election 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  registration 
door    to   door   canvasses,    mobile 
bilingual  registration,  and  a 
outreach  programs  to  encourage 
registration. 

Third,  as  an  incentive  for 
election  day  registration  to 
elections,  each  State  will  be 
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grant  of  20(f  per  voter,  based  on  voter  turn- 
out in  the  State  in  the  current  Federal 
election,  if  the  State  applies  election  day 
registration  to  State  and  local  ejections  in 
the  State.  However,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  is  authorized  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement in  specialized  local  elections  in 
Jurisdictions  such  as  water,  sewer  or  other 
districts  that  are  not  general  purpose  polit- 
ical subdivisions. 
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The  Federal  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able well  in  advance  of  the  biennial  elec- 
tions, and  may  be  obtained  in  install- 
ments spread  over  the  2-year  election 
cycle.  In  this  way.  the  assistance  may  be 
used  to  defray  ongoing  State  and  local 
election  costs  during  the  years  in  which 
no  Federal  elections  are  held. 

In  addition,  States  must  use  the  Fed- 
eral funds  to  supplement,  not  replace, 
existing  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  voter  registration  and  election  ad- 
ministration. The  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission may  waive  this  "maintenance 
of  effort"  requirement  if  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  in  the  State 
are  already  registered. 

Based  on  1976  voter  turnout  figures, 
if  all  States  qualify  for  their  maximum 
Federal  financial  assistance,  the  cost  of 
the  grants  for  the  1978  congressional 
elections  will  be  about  $48  million,  spread 
over  the  2-year  election  cycle. 

The  specific  procedure  for  election  day 
registration  is  modeled  on  the  systems 
now  used  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
A  person  who  wishes  to  register  and  vote 
on  election  day  may  be  required  to  sign 
an  affidavit  specifying  the  qualifications 
for  voting  and  listing  the  penalties  for 
false  registration. 

An  election  day  registrant  may  also  be 
required  to  submit  a  form,  approved  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  which 
establishes  his  identity  and  place  of  resi- 
dence; only  one  form  of  identification 
may  be  required  by  a  State.  Alterna- 
tively, the  registrant  may  use  a  "voucher" 
procedure  to  verify  his  eligibility— that 
is.  a  registered  voter  present  with  him 
at  the  polling  place  may  submit  an  af- 
fidavit vouching  for  the  person's  eligibil- 
ity to  vote. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  fraud, 
the  bill  provides  stiff  penalties  of  a  $10,- 
000  fine  and  5  years'  imprisonment  for 
fraudulent  registration.  In  the  case  of  a 
second  conviction,  the  fine  is  increased 
to  $25,000  and  the  term  of  Imprisonment 
is  increased  to  10  years. 

Other  key  provisions  of  the  bill  include 
the  following  points: 

The  new  senior  positions  of  Adminis- 
trator and  Associate  Administrator  of 
Voter  Registration  are  created  within  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  to  carry 
out  the  pui'poses  of  the  bill. 

The  use  of  voter  registration  lists  for 
any  commercial  purposes  is  prohibited. 
A  violation  of  this  provision  is  punishable 
by  a  $1,000  fine  and/or  6  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
and  the  President  by  March  1  each  year. 
These  reports  must  include  an  analysis 
of  the  cost  and  effect  of  election  day  reg- 
istration, as  well  as  other  information 
relevant  to  the  program. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  will 
bring  a  long  overdue  and  urgently  needed 


reform  to  America's  voter  registration 
laws.  There  are  few  steps  we  can  take 
that  will  have  a  more  beneficial  impact 
on  our  elections  and  on  the  opportu- 
nity of  every  citizen  to  exercise  the  most 
important  right  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety— the  right  to  vote. 

Obviously,  election  day  registration  is 
not  a  panacea  for  America's  serious 
problems  of  voter  nonparticipation.  In 
addition  to  the  burden  Imposed  by  cur- 
rent registration  requirements,  many 
other  factors  are  also  present,  includ- 
ing the  serious  disillusionment  of  many 
citizens  with  the  quality  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  also  deal  with  these 
other  factors.  But  the  existence  and  com- 
plexity of  these  other  factors  should  not 
prevent  us  from  dealing  now  with  the 
genuine  need  for  reform  of  voter 
registration. 

I  am  convinced  that  election  day  reg- 
istration meets  this  need  for  reform  in 
the  most  effective  possible  way,  with  the 
least  posible  Intrusion  Into  the  tradi- 
tional election  domain  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  I  look  forward  to 
prompt  action  by  Congress  on  the  pro- 
posed election  day  registration  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  en- 
acted into  law  in  ample  time  to  apply  to 
the  1978  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record:  an  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  1976,  entitled  "New  Voter  Law 
Worked";  a  table  prepared  from  data 
provided  by  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  of 
Minneapolis,  showing  the  niraiber  of 
election  day  registrants  In  the  city  since 
1973;  and  a  table  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  providing  voter  par- 
ticipation statistics  from  recent  foreign 
elections. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress on  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  memorandum,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Johnny  H.  Killian,  assistant  chief 
of  the  American  Law  Division,  analyzes 
the  relevant  constitutional  provisions 
and  Supreme  Court  precedents,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  proposal  does  not  appear 
to  raise  any  substantial  problems  of  con- 
gressional power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  27,  1976] 
New  Voter  Law  Worked 
Amid  controversy  over  Wisconsin's  new 
voter  registration  law  the  nost  Important 
fact  is  being  largely  overlooked.  The  fact  is 
that  the  new  law  was  a  major  success  In 
lowering  barriers  to  citizen  participation  In 
our  democracy. 

It  appears  now  that  nearly  200.000  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  barred  from 
voting  actually  were  able  to  vote  because  the 
new  law  allowed  them  to  register  at  their 
polling  place  on  election  day.  To  be  horri- 
fied by  that  fact,  one  would  have  to  imagine 
that  a  massive  conspiracy  of  voter  fraud  had 
been  imderway.  There  simply  is  no  evidence 
to  support  such  a  notion. 

In  fact,  despite  all  the  speculation  about 
fraud,  there  apparently  has  been  no  conclu- 
sive documentation  yet  of  even  a  single  case. 
If  a  few  cases  of  fraud  eventually  are  proved, 
the  relevant  question  will  be  whether  the 
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new  law  permitted  any  more  fraud  than  had 
occurred  under  the  old  law. 

Indeed,  the  opportunity  for  an  individual 
to  commit  fraud  remained  greater  in  the 
nearly  1.600  communities  across  the  state 
where  voter  registration  is  not  required  at 
all  by  state  law  or  local  ordinance,  nor  was 
it  required  under  the  old  law.  because  popu- 
lation is  vmder  5.000.  In  those  places,  peo- 
ple wanting  to  vote  had  only  to  give  a  name 
and  address  on  election  day.  Proof  of  resi- 
dency was  not  required,  as  It  had  been  on 
eelction  day  where  registration  was  required. 

A  proposal  before  the  State  Elections 
Board  for  a  spot  check  survey  to  verify  voter 
residency — In  both  communities  that  re- 
quire registration  and  those  that  don't— 
ought  to  be  Implemented  if  it  proves  finan- 
cially feasible. 

When  the  complaints  about  election  day 
registration  are  analyzed,  however,  it  comes 
clear  that  the  big  problem  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  but  bumbling  implementa- 
tion by  local  election  officials.  Shortages  of 
ballots  and  voter  registration  forms  occurred 
throughout  the  state.  In  some  locations  the 
awkward  physical  layout  at  polling  places 
needlessly  snarled  registration  and  voting. 
Undoubtedly  the  legal  prohibition  against 
using  deputy  registrars  contributed  to  the 
problem  and  ought  to  be  repealed. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  some  of  the 
controversy  over  the  new  registration  law  is 
partisan.  Larger  voter  turnout  generally  fa- 
vors Democratic  candidates  and  lower  turn- 
out favors  Republicans.  Such  considerations 
should  not  muddy  the  waters.  Vote  fraud, 
where  it  can  be  documented,  ought  to  be 
prosecuted.  Procedural  reforms  to  minimize 
opportunity  for  confusion  or  fraud  ought  to 
be  made. 

However,  it  is  a  shabby  and  unsupportable 
argument  that  people  who  decide  to  vote  as 
late  as  election  day  are  somehow  more  ig- 
norant or  less  important  than  voters  who 
were  registered  earlier.  In  a  representative 
democracy  certain  risks  are  inherent.  It  does 
not  appear  that  those  risks  outweighed  the 
overwhelming  benefit  of  the  recent  registra- 
tion law  to  society  and  nearly  200,000  voters 
who  decided  by  election  day  that  they 
wanted  to  exercise  their  most  fundamental 
citizen  right. 

ELECTION  DAY  REGISTRATION  STATISTICS,  CITY  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Percent 

Number  voter 

of  turnout 

election  registered 

day  on 

regis-  Voter       election 

Election                            f  rants  turnout             day 


Country,  date  (day) 


Electorate        Turnout       Percent 


Municipal  primary,  1973 2,712  49.542  5.5 

Municipal  general,  1973 8,371  127,178  6.6 

State-congressional  primary, 

1974 1,704  35,957  4.7 

State-congressional  general, 

1974 12,400  127,206  9.8 

Municipal  primary,  1975 1,478  27,760  5.3 

Municipal  general,  1975 7,268  99,362  7.3 

State-congressional  primary, 

1976 4,697  56,644  8.2 

Presidential  general,  1976. ..     38, 760  201, 135  19. 3 

VOTER     PARTICIPATION     STATISTICS      FROM      RECENT 

ELECTIONS     IN     SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

Country,  date  (day)            Electorate  Turnout       Percent 


Australia: 

Dec.  2, 1972  (Satur- 

„day) 7,073,930     6,474,244  95.4 

Dec.  13, 1975  (Satur- 

.     day) 8,262,333     7,881,873     .       95.3 

Austria: 

Oct  10, 1971  (Sunday).    4,984,448     4,607,616  92.4 

Oct  5, 1975  (Sunday)..    5,019,168     4,482,834  89.3 

Canada: 

Oct  30, 1972  (Mon- 
day)   12,909,179      9,966,148  77.2 

June  24, 1974  (Mon- 
<lay) 13,620,353     9,671,002  71.0 


Denmarlt: 
Sept.  21, 1971  (Tues- 
day)  3,332,044 

Jan.  7, 1975  (Tuesday).  NA 
Finland: 
Jan.  2, 1972  (Sunday).    3, 178, 169 
Sept.  21, 1975  (Sun- 
day)               NA 

France: 
June  23. 1968  (Sun- 
day)  28,172,635 

June  15,  1969  (Sun- 
day)  -  28,774,041 

May  5, 1974  (Sunday).  30, 600, 775 
Germany: 
Nov.  i9, 1972  (Sun- 
day)  41,446,302 

Oct  3, 1976  (Sunday).-  42,058,015 
Great  Britain: 
June  18. 1970  (Thurs- 
day)  39,342,013 

Oct.  10. 1974  (Thurs- 
day)  39,798,899 

Iceland : 
June  13, 1971 

(Sunday) 118,289 

June  30,  1974 

(Sunday) NA 

Ireland: 

June  18,  1969 1,735,388 

Feb.  28, 1973 

Wednesday) NA 

Israel: 
Oct  27, 1969 

(Monday)... 1,758,685 

Dec.  31, 1973 

(Monday) 2,037,478 

Italy: 
May  7,  1972 

(Sunday) 37,039,769 

June  20, 1976 

(Sunday) NA 

Japan: 
Dec.  10,  1972 

(Sunday) 74,149,161 

Dec.  5.  1976 

(Sunday) NA 

Luxembourg: 
Dec.  15, 1968 

(Sunday) 192,601 

May  26,  1974 

(Sunday) NA 

Netherlands: 
Apr.  28,  1971 

(Wednesday) 8,048,726 

Nov.  29,  1972 

(Wednesday) 8,915,359 

New  Zealand: 
Nov.  25,  1972 

(Saturday) 1.569,937 

Nov.  29. 1975 

(Saturday) >  1,938,000 

Nonway: 
Sept  7-8,  1969 

(Sunday-Monday).     2, 579. 566 
Sept  9-10,  1973 
(Sunday-Monday).     2, 688, 676 
Sweden : 
Sept.  20, 1970 

(Sunday) 5,645,804 

Sept.  19, 1976 

(Sunday) 5,945,779 

Switzerland: 
Oct.  30, 1971 

(Saturday)... 3,551,008 

November  1975  (NA)..    3, 733, 133 


2, 904, 096 
3, 049, 452 

87.2 
NA 

2,587,060 

81.4 

NA 

79.0 

22.539,739 

80.0 

22, 492, 059 
26, 724, 595 

78.2 
87.3 

37,761,589 
38, 165, 753 

91.1 
90.8 

28, 386, 145 

72.2 

29,188,606 

72.8 

106, 975 

90.4 

114, 108 

91.4 

1, 334, 963 

76.9 

1,350,537 

NA 

1,427,981 

81.2 

1,601,098 

78.6 

34, 491, 197 

93.1 

36, 715, 577 

■88.0 

53,290,943 

71.7 

56,612.764 

73.5 

170. 569 

88.6 

NA 

NA 

6,364,719  ... 

7.445.287 

83.5 

1.411.301 

89.9 

1. 6Q4. 000 

82.8 

2,162,596 

83.8 

2,155.734 

80.2 

4, 984, 207 

88.3 

5, 457, 043 

91.8 

2, 018, 122 
1,955,752 

56.8 
52.4 

NA:  Not  available. 
1  Estimate. 


Power  op  Congress  Over  Registration  op 
Voters  in  Federal  Elections 

The  Library  op  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1977. 

Constitutional  questions  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  mandate  a  sys- 
tem of  voter  registration  in  elections  for  fed- 
eral offices  under  which  any  person  meeting 
the  state  qualifications  would  be  registered  at 
the  polls  on  election  day  upon  presentation 
of  proper  proof  of  qualifications.  The  sys- 
tem would  be  modeled  upon  provisions  in  the 
laws  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Upon  a 
reading  of  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  Judicial  elaboration  of  them 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  proposal  raises 
any  substantial  problems  of  congressional 
power. 

Relevant  sections  of  the  Constitution  are 
the  following: 

Article  I,  %  2,  cl.  1,  provides  that  electors 


in  each  State  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  "shall  have  the  Qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous Branch  of  the  State  Legislature"  and 
the  Seventeenth  Amendment  which  contains 
the  same  language  with  respect  to  the  popu- 
lar election  of  Senators. 

Article  I,  §4,  cl.  1,  provides:  "The  Times. 
Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  Legislature 
thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng  Senators." 

Article  ri,  §  1,  cl.  4,  empowers  Congress  to 
determine  the  time  of  choosing  presidential 
electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  are  to 
convene  to  give  their  votes. 

The  breadth  of  the  "times,  places,  and 
manner"  clause  was  set  forth  in  Smiley  v. 
Holm.  285  U.S.  355,  366-367  (1932).  in  which 
the  Court  observed  that  the  phrase  "em- 
brace [s]  authority  to  provide  a  complete  code 
for  congressional  elections,  not  only  as  to 
times  and  places,  but  in  relation  to  notices, 
registration,  supervision  of  voting,  protec- 
tion of  voters,  prevention  of  fraud  and  cor- 
rupt practices,  counting  of  votes,  duties  of 
inspectors  and  canvassers,  and  making  and 
publication  of  election  returns;  in  short,  to 
enact  the  numerous  requirements  as  to  pro- 
cedure and  safeguards  which  experience 
shows  are  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  the 
fundamental  right  involved." 

Continuing,  the  Court  noted  that  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  Congress  to  "make  or 
alter  such  Regulations"  "plainly  refers  to 
regulations  of  the  same  general  character 
that  the  legislature  of  the  State  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  with  respect  to  congres- 
sional elections.  In  exercising  this  power,  the 
Congress  may  supplement  these  state  regu- 
lations or  may  substitute  its  own.  It  may 
Impose  additional  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  the  state  laws  or  provide  Independent 
sanctions.  It  'has  a  general  supervisory  power 
over  the  whole  subject.'  [citations  omitted]. 
But  this  broad  authority  Is  conferred  by  the 
constitutional  provision  now  under  consider- 
ation and  is  exercised  by  the  (Congress  In 
making  'such  regulations;'  that  is,  regula- 
tions of  the  sort  which.  If  there  be  no  over- 
ruling action  by  the  Congress,  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  legislature  of  the  State  upon 
the  same  subject." 

Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  371.  383-384 
(1880),  Similarly  addressed  the  question  of 
the  meaning  of  the  power  to  "make  or  alter 
such  Regulations".  "There  Is  no  declaration 
that  the  regulations  shall  be  made  either 
wholly  by  the  State  Legislatures  or  wholly  by 
Congress.  If  Congress  does  not  interfere,  of 
course  they  may  be  made  wholly  by  the  State; 
but  If  It  chooses  to  Interfere,  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  words  to  prevent  Its  doing  so,  either 
wholly  or  partially.  On  the  contrary,  their 
necessary  Implication  Is  that  It  may  do  either. 
It  may  either  make  the  regulations,  or  It  may 
alter  them.  If  It  only  alters,  leaving,  as  mani- 
fest convenience  requires,  the  general  orga- 
nization of  the  polls  to  the  State,  there  re- 
sults a  necessary  co-operation  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments In  regulating  the  subject.  But  no 
repugnance  in  the  system  of  regulations  can 
arise  thence;  for  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  subject  Is  paramount.  It  may  be  exer- 
cised as  and  when  Congress  sees  fit  to  exer- 
cise It.  When  exercised,  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, so  far  as  it  extends  and  conflicts  with 
the  regulations  of  the  State,  necessarily 
supersedes  them." 

It  Is  thus  a  plenary  power  which  Congress 
has  to  enact  regulations  governing  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  electing  Representa- 
tives and  Senators.  Because  the  provision 
governing  presidential  electors.  Article  II,  Jl, 
cl.  4,  does  not  contain  the  word  "manner". 
It  could  be  argued  that  Congress'  power  Is 
less  with  respect  to  these  elections  than  with 
respect  to  those  in  which  Senators  and  Rep- 
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resentatlves  are  chosen.  Especla  Ily 
argument  be  made  If  based  uppn 
age   in  some   Court  decisions 
that  presidential  electors  are 
resulting  in  the  fact  that  th  ( 
which  they  are  chosen  are  no' 
tlons.  In  re  Green,  134  U.S. 
Ray  V.  Blair,  343   U.S.  214, 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.  1 
(Justice  Harlan  concurring 
But  the  court  has  long  recognl^d 
of  Congress  to  legislate  in 
the  elections  of  the  President 
ident.  In  Burroughs  v.  United 
534  (1934),  the  Coxirt  sustained 
to  protect  presidential  electlor  s 
by    requiring    campaign    cont 
closure.  A  narrow  reading  of 
under  this  clause,  limited  to 
time  of  the  election  and  the 
of  the  electoral  vote,  was  rejected 
out    warrant."    "While  preside  itlal 
are  not  officers  or  agents  of  thi 
ernment   [citing  Green],  they 
eral  functions  under,  and  discharge 
virtue  of  authority  conferred 
stltution  of  the  United  States. 
is  vested  with  the  executive 
nation.  The  Importance  of  his 
the  vital  character  of  its  relatl<|nship 
effect   upon  the  welfare  and 
whole  people  cannot  be  too  stibngly 
To  say  that  Congress  is  without 
pass  appropriate  legislation  to 
an  election  from  the  Improper 
to  Influence  the  result  is  to 
tion  in  a  vital  particular  the 
protection.  Congress,  undoubteily, 
that  power,  as  it  possesses  ever] 
essential  to  preserve  the  departi^ents 
stltutlons  of  the  general  gov 
impairment  or  destruction, 
ened  by  force  of  corruption."  Id 
The  Court  then  turned  to  it 
Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.S 
which  it  bad  sustained  a  statute 
the  right  of  citizens  to  vote 
clon  and  violence  in  elections 
and  Vice  President  and  for 
in  Congress.  Yarbrough  bad  involved 
dictment  charging  interference 
in  congressional  elections,  but 
Court  observed  that  the  Yarbrd^gh 
"made  no  distinction  between 
the  principles  announced,  as  we!  I 
guage  employed,   are  broad   en 
elude"  the  election  of  presidential 
well  as  the  election  of 
U.S.,  645-546.  Thus,  the  Court 
gress'  power  to  regtUate  the  elec^on 
dentlal  electors  as  being  Identlca; 
to  regulate  the  election  of 
(and  Senators)  and  deemed  the' 
exercisable,  in  part,  to  secure 
vote  for  these  officers,  a  right 
ultimately  to  the  United  States 
This  recognition  is  so  well  settlid 
In  Its  most  recent  decision  the  ci)urt 
the  matter  through  simple 
tatlon  to  precedent.  Buckley  v 
U.S.  1,  13  n.  16,  90   (1976) . 

Further,  at  least  since   Unit^ 
Classic.  313  U.S.  299  (1941),  It 
doubted  that  Congress'  power 
alter    regulations    with    respect 
places,  and  manner"  extends  als( 
elections  in  which  nominees  are 
that  primary  elections  are 
when     Senators     and 
chosen  and  when  the  presidential 
process  Is  Involved.  Buckley  v 
see  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  supra.  No 
of  Cousins  v.  Wigoda,  419  U.S 
These     precedents     would 
question  of  the  validity  of  the 
It  not  for  the  fact  that  a  few  S 
to  Include  registration  In  their 
or  laws  as  a  qualification  of  vo 
I,  5  2,  cl.  1,  and  the  Seventeenth 
quoted  above,  reserve  to  the 
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might  this     minatlon   of   qualifications   for   electors   of 
the  langu-     Representatives  and  Senators  and  Article  11, 
to  the  effect     §  1,  cl.  2,  confers  on  the  States  to  determine 
state  officials,     the  appointment  of  electors  for  President 
elections  in     and  Vice   President.   A  study  published   In 
federal  elec-     1972  indicated  that  six  States  did  include 
,  379  (1890);      registration  as  a  qualification.  Note,   "Fed- 
-225   (1952);      eral  Voter  Registration:   A  I>roposal  to  In- 
211  (1970)      crease  Voter  Participation,"  8  Colum.  J.  L.  & 
dissenting).      Soc.    Prob.    225,    234-239     (1972).    Although 
the  power     Justice  Black  in  his  opinion  in  Oregon  v. 
with     Mitchell,  supra.  119-124,  argued  that  under 
Vice  Pres-      §  4  Congress  could  alter  the  qualifications 
290  U.S.     the  States  were  permitted  to  establish  under 
a  federal  law      i  2,    this   view    was   expressly   or    impliedly 
from  fraud     rejected  by  the  other  eight  Justices  and  can- 
Ibutlon    dls-      not  be  accepted.  Congress  does  have  power  to 
alter  qualifications,  of  course,  and  this  power 
might  include  the  situation  here.*   But  It 
hardly    seems    necessary    to    consider    that 
argument  here.  In  the  Smiley  v.  Holm  quo- 
tation reproduced  above.  It  was  clearly  set 
out  that  a  registration  system  was  one  as- 
pect of  federal  elections  as  to  which  Con- 
gress could  make  or  alter  regulations.  The 
article    cited    above    identified    at   least    37 
States   which   do  not   consider   registration 
as  a  qualification.  Inasmuch  as  5  4  confers 
power  to  regulate  times,  places,  and  manner 
upon  Congress,  it  empowers  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  the  constraints  of  the  Constitution, 
of  course,  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and,  as  stated  In 
Article  I,   §  8,  cl.  18,  to  make  all  necessary 
and  proper  laws  for  carrying  into  effect  its 
legislative  powers.  It  would  therefore  not  be 
within  the  province  of  a  State  to  withdraw 
from  congressional  jurisdiction  a  particular 
subject    matter    simply    by    defining    it    as 
something  else.  It  would  therefore,  if  Con- 
gress should  enact  the  proposal,  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Supreme  Court,  consider- 
ing Congress'  expertise  in  the  matter  of  elec- 
tions,   its   past   precedents,    and    tljgf'over- 
whelming  practice  in  the  States,  todeter- 
mine  whether  the  legislation  properly  con- 
siders  registration   as   included    within  the 
"manner"  of  conducting  elections. 

Johnny  H.  Killian, 

Assistant  Chief. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Senators 
Cannon,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Cranston, 
Kennedy,  Case,  and  Mathias  in  spon- 
soring the  Universal  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1977,  submitted  to  Congress  by 
President  Carter.  I  share  President  Car- 
ter's commitment  to  make  the  electoral 
process  more  accessible  to  many  more 
Americans  and  I  applaud  the  President  s 
vision  and  initiative  in  formulating  this 
landmark  legislation. 

The  need  for  S.  1072  is  unmistakably 
clear.  America  has  for  many  years  had 
an  alarmingly  low  rate  of  /oter  par- 
ticipation— much  lower  than  that  of 
the  world's  democracies.  In  recent  years 
the  nationwide  trend  has  been  toward 
even  less  and  less  citizen  participation 
in  ejections.  This  trend  undermines  the 
basic  premise  upon  which  our  Nation  is 
built.  We  must  take  every  step  to  reverse 
it.  by  encouraging  more  people  to  vote 
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•The  power  arises  under  5  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  giving  Congress  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  §  1  of  the 
Amendment.  In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  supra, 
seven  Justices  agreed  that  Congress  could 
constitutionally  forbid  States  from  disquali- 
fying voters  In  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential elections  for  failure  to  meet  state 
residency  requirements  and  could  provide 
uniform  national  rules  for  absentee  voting 
In  such  elections,  as  an  exercise  of  the  power 
granted  by  5  5. 


in  election  contests  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Universal  Voter  Registration  Act 
of  1977  offers  the  promise  of  significantly 
increasing  voter  participation  by  per- 
mitting individuals  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections,  to  register  and 
vote  in  Federal  elections  at  an  appro- 
priate polling  place  on  election  day.  This 
provision  of  the  bill  addresses  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  major  problems  of  voter 
participation — early    voter    registration 
cutoff  dates.  The  bill  gives  cognizance  to 
the  fact  that  in  an  election  year  voter 
interest  generates  slowly  until  the  last 
few  weeks,  when  it  picks  up  perceptibly, 
peaking  in  the  final  days  of  the  cam- 
paign. By  then,  however,  registration  in 
all  but  a  handful  of  States  has  been 
closed,  leaving  millions  of  citizens  un- 
registered and  thus  ineligible  to  vote. 
Over  75  percent  of  those  who  were  reg- 
istered to  vote  on  November  2,  1976,  did 
vote.  I  believe  that  millions  more  who 
were  unregistered  prior  to  election  day 
would  have  voted  if  they  could  have  reg- 
istered and  voted  on  election  day.  Strong 
evidence  supports  this  belief.  Political 
scientists  Steven  J.  Rosentone  and  Ray- 
mond E.  Wolfinger  have  conducted  a 
most  impressive  study  of  the  effect  of 
registration  laws  on  voter  turnout.  Hav- 
ing analyzed  some  90,000  voter  inter- 
views,  Rosentone   and   Wolfinger   con- 
cluded  that  nationwide   voter   turnout 
would  increase  10  percent  if  registration 
were  allowed  on  election  day. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  recently  enacted  law 
permits  voters,  previously  unregistered, 
to  vote  on  Election  Day  upon  showing  a 
driver's  license  or  other  proof  of  age 
and  residence.  Over  200,000  Wisconsin- 
ites  who  had  not  previously  registered, 
voted  last  November  2,  so  as  to  create  an 
actual  increase  in  the  Wisconsin  voting 
percentage  over  1972.  While  national 
voter  participation  dropped  between  1972 
and  1976,  Wisconsin  participation  surged 
to  IC  percent  above  the  national  average. 
Minnesota  offers  just  as  compelling  an 
example.  Under  a  recently  enacted  law, 
similar  to  that  of  Wisconsin,  22  percent 
of  the  1.9  million  Minnesotans  who  voted 
on  Election  Day  1976,  had  not  registered 
before  Election  Day.  Minnesota's  voting 
performance  of  75  percent  was  up  from 
1972  and  more  than  20  percent  over  the 
national  average. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  change  in  the 
system  of  registration  will  open  up  the 
door  to  fraud.  I  do  not  agree.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  properly  administered,  the 
Election  Day  registration  will  result  In 
no  compromise  in  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  system  of  voter  participa- 
tion. We  should  not  allow  the  fact  that 
the  electoral  process  has,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, been  subject  to  manipulation  by 
the  unscrupulous  few  prevent  us  from 
significantly  expanding  the  opportunity 
to  vote.  The  procedures  for  registration 
mandated  by  S.  1072  will  perhaps  make 
the  electoral  system  even  less  suscep- 
tible to  fraud.  Additionally,  the  stiff 
penalties  allowed  for  violation  of  the 
bill's  terms  should  serve  as  an  effective 
deterrent  against  fraud.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence from  those  States  with  Election 
Day  registration,  that  fraud  has  in- 
creased under  such  a  system.  Testifying 
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before  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  in  1975,  Vice  President,  then 
Senator,  Mondale  said  that  his  home 
State,  Minnesota,  had  experienced  "not 
one  suggestion  of  fraud"  under  Its  sys- 
tem of  Election  Day  registration. 

The  Universal  Voter  Registration  Act 
of  1977  goes  beyond  Election  Day  regis- 
tration and  encourages  greater  voter  par- 
ticipation by  providing  meaningful  fi- 
nancial and  other  assistance  to  States  to 
enable  them  to  provide  expanded  oppor- 
timities  for  voter  registration  before 
Election  Day  as  well  as  on  Election  Day, 
Further,  this  measure  proposes  three  dif- 
ferent grant  programs  that  will  channel 
funds  directly  to  States  to  enable  them 
to  increase  the  number  of  registered 
voters  and  voter  turnout,  by  improving 
voter  registration  and  election  proce- 
dures, and  by  employing  trained  person- 
nel to  administer  elections  and  voter  reg- 
istration. 

S.  1072  not  only  provides  for  Election 
Day  registration  but  also  encourages 
States  to  reform  archaic  laws  that  make 
registration  difficult  and  inconvenient.  I 
am  particularly  hopeful  that  reform  of 
State  election  processes  encouraged  by 
S.  1072  will  end  unnecessarily  burden- 
some requirements  on  the  electorate.  Un- 
necessarily complicated  and  difficult  vot- 
ing requirements  make  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote  particularly  difficult  for 
certain  minorities,  low-income  individu- 
als, less  well-educated  individuals,  and 
senior  citizens.  Surely  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  American  democracy  is  that  all 
should  have  an  equal  and  readily  avail- 
able opportunity  to  help  choose  those 
who  govern  the  country.  As  the  Honor- 
able H.  A.  Boucher,  foimer  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Alaska  stated  a  few  years 
ago  in  hearings  on  voter  registration  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service: 

In  a  democratic  society,  among  the  most 
fundamental  human  rights  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  vote.  The  vote  Is  the  very 
symbol  of  democracy.  It  is  the  basic  unit  of 
our  representative  form  of  government — the 
major  vehicle  tlwough  which  the  consent  of 
the  governed  Is  offered  or  withheld — the 
prime  means  by  which  the  people  can  ex- 
press and  effect  their  collective  will.  The 
right  to  vote,  therefore,  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  right  of  equal  access  for  every 
eligible  citizen  through  the  formal  system 
of  regulations  and  procedures  by  which  the 
vote  is  cast. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this  landmark  leg- 
islation, which  would  help  make  the 
dream  of  greater,  more  equal  access  to 
voting  opportunities  a  reality. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  im- 
ported meat  and  meat  food  products 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  imported 
meat  be  labeled  "imported"  at  all  stages 
of  distribution  until  delivery  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 

LABELING    OP    IMPORTED    MEAT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  require  that  imported  meat  and  meat 
products  be  labeled  "imported"  at  all 
stages  of  distribution  In  this  country  un- 
til delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 


This  legislation  would  enable  the  con- 
sumer in  the  retail  store  to  recognize  and 
choose  between  foreign  and  domestically 
produced  meat.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
cans who,  if  they  had  a  choice,  would 
prefer  to  purchase  meat  which  has  been 
raised  and  processed  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  existing  laws  and  regulations 
which  control  our  meat  inspection  sys- 
tem, foreign  meat  imported  for  manu- 
facturing or  processing  purposes  is  nor- 
mally shipped  to  us  in  frozen  blocks  of 
50  to  60  pounds.  These  blocks  are  labeled 
as  to  origin.  But  after  processing  in  this 
country,  the  products  made  from  this 
meat  bear  no  identification  of  the  origin 
of  the  meat. 

In  1967,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
amended  our  Federal  meat  inspection 
law  to  greatly  expand  Federal  monitor- 
ing and  control  of  meat  production,  proc- 
essing and  marketing  to  the  American 
public.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is,  of 
course,  to  protect  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  consumers  and  to  enable  them 
to  know  what  they  are  buying  and  eating. 
We  have  the  best  meat  inspection  and 
labeling  law  in  the  world.  American  con- 
sumers know  when  they  buy  meat  regu- 
lated by  this  law  that  it  has  been  rigor- 
ously examined  for  wholesomeness  and 
purity  and  that  it  is  labeled  according 
to  requirements  meant  to  tell  people  what 
they  are  buying  and  where  it  came  from. 
The  Federal  law  even  applies  to 
canned,  processed,  and  prepared  meats 
which  come  from  foreign  countries.  Such 
products  must  be  labeled  as  to  country 
of  origin,  and  if  one  buys  a  can  of  lunch- 
meat  in  a  local  supermarket  that  has 
been  imported,  it  will  bear  a  label,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  to  disclose  the  origin  of  the 
meat  and  to  inform  the  consumer  about 
other  ingredients  that  have  been  in- 
cluded. We  imported  about  half  a  billion 
pounds  of  processed  and  canned  meat 
last  year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  import  more 
than  a  billion  pounds  of  frozen  meat 
every  year  that  is  distributed  to  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  various  processed 
products.  These  products  are  not  labeled 
as  to  origin  and  the  consumer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  when  he  or  she  is  buy- 
ing and  consuming  this  foreign  meat. 
Typical  of  the  kind  of  products  made 
from  foreign  meat,  but  not  so  labeled,  is 
most  hamburger,  soups,  TV  dinners, 
lunch  meat,  and  convenience  foods  con- 
taining meat.  Products  which  are  proc- 
essed in  tliis  country  need  not  be  labeled 
to  tell  the  consumer  where  the  meat 
came  from. 

So,  our  law  requires  that  foreign  meat 
entering  the  United  States  in  caimed. 
processed,  or  prepared  form  be  labeled 
as  to  origin.  And  it  requires  that 
domestically  produced  meat  intended  for 
sale  to  foreign  countries  bear  a  label 
saying  it  is  for  export  and  disclosing  in- 
formation about  any  preservatives  used. 
But  the  law  does  not  require  disclosure 
of  the  origin  of  more  than  a  billion 
pounds  of  foreign  beef  and  meat  which 
enter  the  United  States  every  year  in 
fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  form,  and  which 
eventually  is  sold  to  consumers  in  restau- 
rants and  supermarkets  throughout  the 
country. 
Our  laws  require  that  labels  on  proc- 


essed food  items  tell  consumers  the  name 
of  the  product,  the  ingredients,  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  manufac- 
turer, packer,  or  distributor,  the  quantity 
of  the  contents,  and  whether  the  prod- 
uct was  inspected.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant information — the  origin  of  the 
meat — does  not  appear  on  products  made 
from  imported  fresh,  chiUed  or  frozen 
meat.  This  is  a  serious  oversight  which 
my  bill  would  correct. 

Amercian  consumers  deserve  to  know 
if  meat  they  buy  has  previously  been 
frozen  and  they  deserve  to  know  where 
It  came  from.  My  biU  would  require  that 
impKjrted  meat  and  meat  food  products 
made  m  whole  or  in  part  of  imported 
meat  be  labeled  "imported"  at  all  stages 
Of  distribution  through  delivery  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

The  bill  says  XhsX— 

Any  Imported  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
uct ...  and  any  meat  food  product  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  such  Imported  meat,  or 
Its  package  or  container,  shall  be  labeled  as 
m^y^^       '  °^  ■■^P°'"*«'l  ^^  part"  as  the  case 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sumer would  be  told  all  of  the  things 
now  required  on  meat  and  meat  product 
labels,  mcluding  where  the  meat  came 
irom. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  1074  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
rangelands  rehabilitation  and  mainte- 
nance program;   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAL  RANGELANDS  REHABILITATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE    ACT    OP    19  77 

Mr  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  which  if 
enacted,  wUl  stabilize  and  significantly 
improve  a  large  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's seriously  deteriorated  rangelands 
The  measure  is  virtually  identical  to  my 
bill  S.  2555,  the  National  Rangelands 
Policy  Act  of  1976,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  on  April 
26,  1976,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  3,  1976.  The  proposal  I  introduce 
today,  the  National  Rangelands  Reha- 
bilitation and  Maintenance  Act  of  1977 
would  supplement  the  landmark  Fed-^ 
eral  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
enacted  last  Congress  by  establishing  a 
30-year  program  for  the  full  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  rangelands  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  land  in 
the  11  Western  States  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  grazing  of  do- 
mestic livestock — both  cattle  and 
sheep— is  the  most  significant  activity 
occurring  on  these  lands  in  terms  of 
acreage;  262  million  acres  or  73  per- 
cent of  this  Federal  land  is  allocated  for 
grazing.  This  represents  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  grazing  land— public  and 
private— in  the  United  States.  Eighteen 
percent  of  our  beef  breeding  herd  is 
located  in  these  Western  States,  and 
many  of  these  cattle  are  on  pubUc  lands 
at  least  part  of  each  year. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
member that  the  grazing  of  livestock  is 
one  economic  pursuit  which  can  be 
truly  compatible  with  many  other  uses 
of  the  public  land,  including  those  of 
particular  importance  to  environmen- 
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talists,  such  as  provision  of  wildlife 
habitat  and  primitive  recre  ition  oppor- 
tunities. By  utilizing  existin  j  technology 
and  management  technique  i,  these  uses 
can  be  enhanced  while  sir  lultaneously 
increasing  the  grazing  capa  ;ity  of  these 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  this  legisla  ion  provides 
a  unique  opportunity  to  esti  alish  a  Fed- 
eral program  which  would  I  e  beneficial, 
in  fact  critically  important,  to  both  en- 
vironmental and  economic  nterests.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  >ur  western 
livestock  Industry  and  the  tn  Jy  multiple- 
use  character  of  the  public  lands  allo- 
cated to  grazing,  it  is  impers  tive  that  we 
pursue  the  wise  public  polic  es  set  forth 
in  this  measure  to  guarante  i  the  future 
productivity  and  quality  of  tl  ese  lands. 

Presently,  however,  we  a-e  not  pur- 
suing public  policies  on  (ur  Federal 
rangeland  which  will  assure  such  future 
productivity  and  quality.  A  f  ir  more  dis- 
mal future  is  foreseen,  par  icularly  for 
the  national  resource  land;  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  oi  Land  Man- 
agement. Grazing  is  permiti  ed  on  more 
than  160  million  acres  of  1  le  national 
resource  lands.  Most  of  thii  acreage  is 
administered  through  a  system  of  graz- 
ing districts  established  ar  d  adminis- 
tered by  the  Grazing  Servicn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  cre- 
ated in  1946  in  a  consolidz  tion  of  the 
General  Land  Office  and  t  le  Grazing 
Service,  succeeded  to  the  Ser  ice's  role  of 
administering  the  grazing  d  stricts.  To- 
day, the  BLM  oversees,  throu  ?h  approxi- 
mately 20,400  licenses,  leases,  and  per- 
mits nearly  12  million  aiimal  unit 
months  of  use  of  the  national  resource 
lands  by  approximately  3.5  n  illion  cattle 
and  4.9  million  sheep.  This  activity  is 
still  conducted  tn  part  uncer  the  au- 
thority of  the  Taylor  Grazin  ?  Act.  That 
act  authorized  the  allocatior  of  Federal 
rangeland  to  livestock  opera  ors  by  per- 
mit for  the  specific  purposes  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  livestock  industry  dependent  on 
the  public  range,  preventing  injury  to 
the  range  by  overgrazing,  an  1  providing 
for  the  orderly  use,  improvjment,  and 
development  of  the  range. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunate  y,  four  dec- 
ades later,  several  of  the  purp  Dses  of  that 
act  are  still  urmiet.  Stabilizj  tion  of  the 
Industry  has  occurred  and  a  measure  of 
order  in  the  grazing  use  of  th ;  range  has 
been  established.  The  industry  is  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  mai  sive  specu- 
lation associated  with  the  cittle  baron 
period  of  Western  history.  St  xikmen  are 
no  longer  threatened  with  su<  den  whole- 
sale bankruptcies  similar  to  1  hose  which 
followed  the  brutal  winters  of  1885-86 
and  1886-87  and  the  intervening  siun- 
mer  drought. 

The  institution  of  the  peitnit  system 
ended  the  lawless  period  of  i  inrestricted 
grazing  of  public  lands  wl  lich  began 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  no- 
torious range  wars,  illegal  fehcings,  and 
absence  of  the  most  element  iry  institu- 
tions of  property  law  which  cl  aracterlzed 
that  period.  The  range,  hoB^ever,  still 
suffers  from  the  111  effects  ol  past  over- 
grazing and  its  productivity  Is  not  Im- 
proving. Although  vigorous  efl  ortsof  botii 
the  agency  and  the  permltties — cattle- 
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men  and  woolgrowers  alike — have  slowed 
and  in  many  cases  arrested  entirely  the 
deterioration  which  occurred  in  the  late 
1800's  and  early  1900's  when  grazing  was 
unrestricted,  the  sad  fact  remains  that 
major  areas  of  the  range  are  still  dete- 
riorating and  the  range's  overall  produc- 
tivity is  dismally  poor.  So  long  as  this 
condition  continues — and  becomes 
worse — the  quality  of  our  environment 
will  be  impaired  and  the  economic  via- 
bility of  a  significant  portion  of  our  live- 
stock Industry  will  be  endangered. 

A  recent  Interior  Department  report 
foretells  the  truly  unfortunate  future  ive 
may  expect  for  these  rangelands  In  the 
absence  of  remedial  legislation.  This  re- 
port was  written  in  response  to  a  request 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  its  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1975 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  committee  asked  the  De- 
partment to  review  the  condition  of  the 
Federal  rangelands  and  the  Depart- 
ment's range  programs  and  submit  its 
findings  together  with  recommendations 
for  correcting  major  deficiencies.  In 
January  1975,  the  BLM  fulfilled  this  re- 
quest by  submitting  to  the  committee 
the  "Range  Condition  Report."  No  citizen 
or  public  official  concerned  about  the 
economic  productivity  or  environmental 
quality  of  the  public  lands  could  have 
welcomed  the  findings  contained  in  this 
report  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
range  on  the  national  resource  lands. 
I  would  like  to  share  some  of  these  find- 
ings with  you. 

According  to  the  report,  only  3.2  mil- 
lion acres  or  2  percent  of  the  national 
resource  lands  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Another  45.6  million  acres  or  28  percent 
is  in  poor  condition  and  8.2  million  acres 
or  5  percent  is  in  bad  condition.  In  my 
own  State  of  Colorado,  only  12  percent  of 
the  7.9  million  acres  of  BLM  land  is  rated 
good  or  better,  while  33  percent  Is  poor  or 
worse. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  truly  dis- 
maying aspect  of  the  report's  findings  Is 
that  we  are  not  simply  faced  with  a  con- 
dition but  also  a  trend.  With  16  percent 
of  the  range  continuing  to  decline,  the 
report's  projections  indicate  that  in  25 
years  the  productive  capability  of  the 
range  could,  at  present  management 
levels,  be  further  decreased  by  as  much 
as  25  percent. 

Erosion  figures  on  these  lands  are  no 
better.  An  Inventory  of  erosion  condi- 
tions conducted  on  144.5  million  acres 
of  the  national  resource  lands  over  the 
past  5  years  and  contained  in  the  report 
indicates  that  91  percent  of  the  national 
resource  lands  is  presently  siistainlng 
some  soil  loss.  Ten  percent  Is  In  either 
a  critical  or  severe  erosion  condition. 
Sightly  less  than  half  of  the  acreage — 
62  million  acres — is  In  an  unacceptable 
condition  because  of  depleted  vegetation 
and  excessive  runoff.  Over  46  percent  of 
the  acreage,  according  to  the  report,  Is 
considered  to  be  In  a  slightly  eroding 
condition  and  no  real  damage  has  yet 
been  sustained;  however,  the  report  con- 
tains the  warning  that — 

Management  practices  over  the  next  few 
years  will  determine  whether  (the  land)  can 
be  stabilized  or  If  (It)  will  further  deterio- 
rate, losing  prodvctlvlty  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate. 


At  present  management  levels,  the  re- 
port estimates  that  in  20  years  another 
8  percent  or  11  to  12  million  acres  will 
be  eroded  to  a  serious  condition  and  over 
50  percent  could  be  in  an  imacceptable 
erosion  condition. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  further  deterioration  of  our 
public  range.  To  do  so  would  threaten 
not  only  local  and  regional  economic  and 
environmental  conditions  but  also  inter- 
national commitments. 

At  a  time  when  critical  world  food 
shortages  are  forcing  us  to  reevaluate 
our  grain-feedlot  method  of  bringing 
livestock  to  the  market,  the  alternative 
of  maintaining  livestock  longer  on  the 
range  is  being  seriously  frustrated  by  a 
decline  in  the  forage  resource.  Similarly, 
a  continued  decline  in  the  condition  of 
the  public  range  will  be  reflected  in  a  po- 
tential loss  of  livestock  grazing  privi- 
leges threatening  the  livelihood  of  Indi- 
vidual stockmen  and  posing  the  danger 
of  serious  economic  disruption  to  west- 
em  communites  dependent  on  this  eco- 
nomic use  of  adjacent  public  lands. 

Even  today,  these  stockmen  and  their 
communities  suffer  from  reduced  allot- 
ments each  time  an  allotment  manage- 
ment plan  is  written.  Unfortunately,  this 
loss  of  revenue,  caused  by  earlier  over- 
grazing resulting  from  an  absence  of,  or 
unsatisfactory,  Federal  administration  of 
the  Federal  range,  must  be  absorbed  by 
the  Individual  permittees  today.  Yet,  as 
the  report  shows,  even  if  the  far  better 
present  management  levels  continue,  the 
range  will  decline  further  and  more  re- 
ductions in  the  size  of  the  herds  on  these 
lands  will  be  required.  This  will  be  ac- 
companied by  additional  losses  of  income 
to  the  stockmen  and  the  local  merchants 
dependent  on  the  purchasing  power  that 
Income  provides.  I,  for  one,  believe  we 
cannot  ask  these  cattlemen  and  wool- 
growers  and  their  friends  and  neighbors 
to  suffer  further  from  inadequate  gov- 
ernment range  policies. 

Other  potential  losses  resulting  from  a 
deteriorating  range  are  of  equal  or 
greater  significance.  These  losses  include 
continued  and  worsening  erosion;  de- 
terioration In  water  quality;  loss  of  wild- 
life and  recreation  values;  and  a  general 
decline  In  the  basic  productive  capability 
of  these  lands.  Furthermore,  untold  in- 
direct costs  will  likely  be  Inciu'red 
through  flood  damage  and  stream  and 
reservoir  sedimentation.  Each  of  these 
losses  is  discussed  and  their  potential 
value  In  economic  terms  is  estimated  in 
the  BLM  report. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  In  the 
93d  Congress  we  enacted  Public  Law  93- 
320,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act,  to  implement  the  August  20, 
1973,  agreement  with  Mexico.  This  agree- 
men  commits  lis,  and  the  act  requires  us, 
to  mount  major — and,  I  might  add,  ex- 
pensive—efforts to  reverse  the  trend  of 
increasing  salinity  in  the  Colorado  River. 
These  legislatively  mandated  efforts  are 
threatened  by  a  "business  as  usual"  Fed- 
eral posture  toward  the  administration 
of  the  rangeland.  Approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  national  resource  lands  al- 
located to  grazing  would  be  In  the  drain- 
age of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  those  lands  would 
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significantly  increase  the  salinity  of  that 
river. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
luifortimate  future  need  not  occur — that 
we  can  halt  this  deterioration  of  the  Fed- 
eral rangelands,  revitalize  our  economi- 
cally troubled  Western  livestock  indus- 
try, and  improve  substantially  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  Today's  permittees 
have  taken  a  lead  in  assuring  wise  man- 
agement of  the  rangelands.  Indeed,  they 
should  be  highly  commended  for  making 
significant    investments    of    their    own 
money  to  improve  lands  which  they  do 
not  even  own.  In  addition,  range  special- 
ists of  the  BLM  have  demonstrated  on 
about  25  million  acres  of  national  re- 
source lands  that,  with  the  employment 
of  intensive  management  techniques,  the 
trend  can  be  reversed.  Many  would  argue 
that  this  BLM  interest  in  range  rehabili- 
tation is  a  belated  one  forced  upon  the 
agency  by  changing  public  opinion  and 
recent  court  decisions.  Whether  this  ar- 
gument has  validity,  however,  is  far  less 
important  than  the  present  commend- 
able concern  of  both  the  agency  and 
its  permittees  for  the  condition  of  its 
land  resource.  This  concern  can  manifest 
itself  only  through  our  encouragement 
and  assistance.  We  must  supply  the  BLM 
with  the  necessary  funds,  manpower,  and 
management  directives  it  has  previously 
lacked  if  the  present  modest  effort  is  to 
be  sustained  and  the  management  tech- 
niques involved  are  to  be  applied  through- 
out the  National  Resource  Lands  wher- 
ever grazing  occurs. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  and  expand 
the  existing  range  stabilization  program, 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  pursuant  U>  section  301(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  recom- 
mended  to   the   Budget   Committee   in 
March  1975  that  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1976  BLM  budget  for  range  and  forage 
management  be  increased  by  $8.1  million 
to  a  total  of  $24.2  million.  Again  in  March 
1976,  the  committee  recommended  to  the 
Budget  Committee  an  increase  of  $8  mil- 
lion in  the  $20.8  million  fiscal  year  1977 
BLM  budget  for  range  management.  Each 
year,  the  committee  noted  that  the  pro- 
posed increases  would  be  used  to  better 
supervise  and  evaluate  existing  range  use, 
to  make  adjustments  in,  or  further  im- 
plementation of  the  existing  200  allot- 
ment management  plans,   placing  ap- 
proximately 4.5  million  more  acres  under 
intensive  management  and  providing  for- 
age for  about  80,000  t-o  100,000  more  cat- 
tle; to  implement  90  of  the  280  allot- 
ment management  plans   already  pre- 
pared but  not  yet  implemented,  placing 
approximately  2  million  more  acres  under 
intensive  management  and   generating 
feed  for  an  additional  36.000  to  40,000 
cattle,  and  to  gather  and  analyze  the 
data  necessary  to  begin  prepartion  of  the 
211    envirormiental    impact    statements 
which  will  be  required  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  remaining  allotment  man- 
agement plans. 

In  addition,  last  Congress,  we  enacted 
Public  Law  94-579,  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
Section  401  of  that  act  would  raise  from 
25  to  50  percent  the  percentage  of  re- 
ceipts from  grazing  permits  and  licenses 


to  be  expended  for  range  improvements. 
The  BLM  estimates  that,  if  full  appro- 
priations occur  in  the  range  improve- 
ment fund  pursuant  to  this  provision, 
the  funds  expended  for  range  improve- 
ments on  national  resource  lands  will 
increase  by  $1,380,000  in  fiscal  year  1978 
and  by  smaller  additional  sums  there- 
after if  the  fees  rise  as  expected. 

By  making  these  various  appropria- 
tion increases,  we  could  modestly 
quicken  the  rate  at  which  on-the-ground 
range  rehabilitation  is  initiated,  range 
improvements  are  developed,  and  allot- 
ment management  plans  are  prepared 
and  implemented.  However,  since  the 
BLM  estimates  that  25  million  acres  are 
in  need  of  immediate  rehabihtation  to 
protect  watersheds  and  improve  range 
and  forage  and  since  it  agreed  that  the 
$895.5  million  price  tag  for  the  30-year 
range  rehabilitation  program  of  S.  2555 
was  accurate,  it  is  apparent  that  both 
the  modest  appropriation  increases  rec- 
ommended to  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  authorization  increases  contained  in 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  will  prove  woefully  inadequate. 
The  only  truly  effective  remedy  for  the 
problems  facing  this  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's rangeland  is  a  broad  based  inten- 
sive management  program  designed  to 
halt  the  deterioration  of  the  rangeland 
and  significantly  increase  the  range's 
productive  capacity. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
establish  such  a  management  program. 
Many  of  the  bill's  general  provisions  re- 
fiect  recommendations  outlined  in  the 
BLM's  range  condition  report.  The  legis- 
lation directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  an  intensive  30-year 
range  management  program  designed  to 
correct  present  deficiencies  and  provide 
for  full  rehabilitation  of  the  range  and 
of  the  national  resource  lands.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  management  direc- 
tives requiring  that  this  rangeland  be 
managed  to  ensure  full  productive  ca- 
pacity in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  resource 
values  and  with  the  multiple-use,  sus- 
tained-yield concept  of  land  manage- 
ment. 

The  bill  provides  the  opportunitv  for 
strong  citizen  and  State  and  'local 
government  participation.  The  Secretary 
is  required  early  on,  to  propose,  for  pub- 
lic comment,  specific  plans  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  various  areas  of  the 
BLM  range  and  to  make  public  specific 
timetables  for  actions  he  proposes  to 
take.  I  feel  that  these  provisions  requir- 
ing adequate  notice  and  effective  partici- 
pation of  State  and  local  governments, 
users,  and  the  public  are  extremely  im- 
portant It  is  imperative  that  the  Secre- 
tary carefully  heed  the  comments  of,  and 
be  held  accountable  for  his  actions  by, 
those  most  directly  affected— the  range 
users  and  State  and  local  governments. 

Funds  authorized  under  this  legislation 
would  total  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1978, 
$14.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1979,  $19  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1980,  and  $23.5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  Thereafter,  the  au- 
thorizations would  rise  $500,000  each  and 
every  fiscal  year,  reaching  a  high  of 
$36.5  million  in  the  last  fiscal  year— fiscal 


year  2007.  The  total  30-year  authoriza- 
tion would  be  $853.5  million— do\\'n  $41 
million  from  the  $895.5  million  authoriza- 
tion in  S.  2555  last  Congress.  This  $41 
million  difference  is  expected  to  be  made 
up  by  the  additional  moneys  in  the  range 
improvement  fund  authorized  by  section 
401  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976. 

Obviously,  the  costs  of  the  proposed  30- 
year  program  are  high.  However,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  direct  and  in- 
direct costs  resulting  from  delay  and 
continued  range  deterioration  are  much 
higher. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  benefits  of  such  a  long  term  manage- 
ment program  are  many.  Under  such  a 
program,  the  BLM  has  estimated  poten- 
tial forage  increases  at  39  percent  for 
livestock  and  32  percent  for  big  game 
animals.  Erosion  could  be  reduced  to  ac- 
ceptable levels  on  an  estimated  80  percent 
of  the  BLM  range,  and  a  50-percent  im- 
provement in  watershed  conditions  Is 
predicted. 

Overall,  these  benefits  total  an  esti- 
mated $125  million  annuaUy.  according 
to  the  BLM  report. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  cursory  compari- 
son of  these  $125  million  annual  benefits 
with  an  initial  cost  in  the  first  year  of  $10 
million  and  a  maximum  yearly  cost  of 
$36.5  million  in  the  final  year  discloses  a 
highly  favorable  cost-benefit  ratio— one 
not  duplicated  In  many  Federal  pro- 
grams with  which  I  am  familiar.  I  truly 
believe  that  the  type  of  intensive  range 
management  program  which  this  bill 
would  establish,  is  in  fact,  a  bargain  for 
all  of  us  interested  in  improving  the 
public  range. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  In  the  au- 
thorizations, I  have  made  two  other  sig- 
nificant changes  In  the  biU.  First,  I  have 
added  a  provision  to  insure  that  95  per- 
cent of  all  funds  authorized  by  the  bill 
would  be  .spent  on  on-the-ground  work  I 
join  with  the  many  cattlemen  and  wool- 
growers  among  my  constituents  who  be- 
lieve far  too  much  effort  and  funds  are 
expended  on  planning  and  Impact  state- 
ment writing  in  comparison  with  the 
work  done  on  the  ground.  Planning  and 
impact  statement  writing  are  of  critical 
importance  if  Federal  moneys  are  to  be 
spent  wisely  on  the  ground.  But  they  are 
worthwhile  activities  only  If  those 
moneys  are,  in  fact,  expended. 

Second,  I  have  eliminated  two  contro- 
versial provisions  added  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  very  close  votes.  One  proposing  a 
5-year  term  for  BLM  grazing  permits  Is 
now  unnecessary  as  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  provides  for 
10-year  permit  terms.  A  second  provi- 
sion calUng  for  permittees'  payment  of 
permit  fees  in  kind  may  be  unworkable 
and  could  place  the  Agency  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  permittees  whenever  It 
wishes  to  conduct  range  Improvement 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
again  join  me  in  supporting  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Unitec 
America  in  Congress  assembled , 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
lands  Rehabilitation  and 
of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Findings,    Purposes, 

TIONS. — 

(a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  despite  increased  efforts 
tures  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
and  individual  users  of  the 
rangelands,   many  acres   of  the 
are  producing  less  than  their 
condition  which  threatens  the  1 
such    users   and   the  economic 
neighboring  communities, 
meat  production,  the  quality  and 
of    scarce    western    water 
States  obligations  to  Mexico 
salinity  level  of  the  Colorado  Riv 
tenance  of  wildlife  habitat,  and 
of  flood  prevention  programs: 

(2)  the  rangelands  will  remaii . 
satisfactory  condition  and  some 
deciine  further  under  present 
levels; 

(3)  this  condition  can  be 
national   commitment   to  a 
habilltatlon   and   maintenance 
program  which  would  provide  thi 
benefits  of  increased  soil  and 
bility;  protection  of  water  qualit; 
ability;  expansion  of  the  forage 
a  consequent  rise  In  livestock  prot 
hancement,  protection,  and 
wildlife  habitat;   reduced  flood 
economic  stabilization  of 
Individuals  dependent  on  such 

(4)  the  Federal  Land  Policy  a: 
ment  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2743) 
a  range  betterment  program 
tlvely   implemented,  will  resvUt 
provement   of   the   management 
rangelands  but  will  not  fully  meel 
lands   rehabilitation    and 
qulrements  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
for,  and  declares  a  national 
the  rehabilitation  and 
rangelands.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
establish  a  program  to  Identify 
rangeland   conditions   and   trend ; 
and  effect  actions  to  correct 
the  rangelands;  and  to  restore 
and  maintain  them  in,   as  full 
capacity  as  feasible. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act-  - 
(1)    "Secretary"   means   the 

the  Interior;  and 
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(2)    "rangelands"    means   land 
tered  by  the  Secretary  through 
of   Land   Management   on   whic:  i 
domestic  livestock  grazing  or  whli  h 
retary  determines  may  be  suitable 
mestlc  livestock  grazlpg. 

Sec  3.  Rangelands  Inventory 
retary  shall  develop  within  five 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter, 
henslve  and  appropriately  detalle< 
of  all  rangelands.  This  inventory 
tlfy  the  resources  of  and 
rangelands  and  shall  be  kept  curr^t 
reflect  changes  in  conditions.  To 
practicable  such  Inventory  shall 
and  kept  current   in  meeting 
ments  of  section  201   of  the 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  19 
2743.  2747)  :   Provided.  That  sucl 
shall  be  made  available  to  the 
separate  document. 

Sec.    4.    Rangelands 
Protection    Program. — ^The 
develop,  maintain,  revise  as 
implement  a  rangelands  rehablll 
maintenance    program    for    the 
management  of  the  rangelands, 
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have  as  Its  purpose  the  correction  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  rangelands  identified  in 
the  Inventory  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
3  and  the  rehabilitation  of  such  lands  within 
thirty  years  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  There- 
after, such  program  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of,  or  improvement  in,  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  rangelands  achieved 
at  the  conclusion  of  such  period  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  resource  values  identified  by  this 
Act  and  with  the  multiple  use,  sustained 
yield  concept  of  land  management  set  forth 
in  section  103  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2743,  2745- 
46) .  The  program  shall  Include  plans  for  the 
various  areas  of  the  rangelands,  which  plans 
shall  specify  the  actions,  and  the  schedule 
thereof,  to  be  undertaken  on  such  areas  with- 
in said  thirty-year  period.  Such  plans  may 
identify  areas  of  the  rangelands  which,  be- 
cause of  their  small  relative  size,  minor  re- 
source value,  scattered  land  ownership,  or 
other  reasons,  are  unsuitable  for  the  im- 
proved management  required  by  this  Act  and 
may  provide  for  appropriate  management  of 
such  areas  to  arrest  further  decline,  and  pro- 
tect the  multiple  use  values,  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Rangelands  Management. — The 
Secretary  shall  manage  the  rangelands  in 
accordance  with  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (48 
Stat.  1269,  as  amended;  43  U.S.C.  315),  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976,  and  other  applicable  law  consistent 
with  the  rangelands  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance  program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Sec  6.  Participation  op  St.ate  and  Local 
Governments,  Users,  and  the  Public. — The 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures, including  public  hearings  or  meet- 
ings where  appropriate,  to  give  State  and 
local  governments,  users  of  the  rangelands. 
and  the  public  adequate  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  the  rangelands 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  program 
during  its  preparation  and  implementation. 
Sec.  7.  Rangelands  Report. — The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  rangelands  report  covering 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  thereafter  shall  pre- 
pare reports  at  three-year  Intervals.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  close  of  the  appropriate  fiscal  year. 
The  report  shall  Include,  In  appropriate  de- 
tail, an  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the 
rangelands,  the  implementation  of  the 
rangelands  rahabilitation  and  maintenance 
program,  and  the  progress  made  In  meet- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec  8.  Authorizations. — There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  additional  funds  over 
and  above  the  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  fiscal  year 
1977  for  livestock  management,  soil  And 
water,  and  wildlife  and  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  during  any  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act  pursuant  to 
the  appropriation  authorization  In  section 
401  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (90  Stat  2743,  2772),  as 
follows:  an  increase  of  $10,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1978;  additional  increases  of  $4,500,000 
per  year  each  and  every  year  in  fiscal  years 
1979,  1980,  and  1981;  and  additional  increases 
of  $500,000  per  year  each  and  every  year  from 
fiscal  year  1982  through  and  including  fiscal 
year  2007.  Any  Increased  amounts  as  au- 
thorized herein  not  appropriated  in  one  or 
more  years  shall  be  authorized  for  appro- 
priation in  any  subsequent  year.  Not  less 
than  ninety-five  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
In  this  section  shall  be  expended  for  on-the- 
ground  range  rehabilitation,  protection,  and 
Improvements. 
Sec.  9.  Construction  of  Law. — ^Nothing  in 


this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  under  any  exist- 
ing provision  of  law. 


By  Mr.  GARN: 

S.  1076.  A  bm  to  provide  that  the  laws 
restricting  trade  between  points  in  the 
United  States  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  apply  to  inflatable  boats 
used  in  river  running;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  exempt  inflat- 
able rafts  from  regulation  under  the 
Jones  Act. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Federal 
Government  is  given  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States, 
and  on  the  "navigable  waters."  The  reach 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  country  of  origin  of  ships 
used  in  interstate  commerce.  This  reach 
is  provided  under  the  Jones  Act,  adopted 
in  1920,  as  a  protectionist  measure, 
designed  to  assure  the  continued  viabil- 
ity of  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  shipbuilding,  industries.  The  Jones 
Act  requires  that  coastwise  shipping,  that 
is,  shipping  between  points  within  the 
United  States  must  take  place  In  U.S. 
bottoms,  that  is,  in  ships  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

It  was  never  contemplated,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  such  a  law  would  affect  the 
running  of  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the 
United  States.  Now  however,  through  a 
complex  regulatory  development,  exactly 
that  may  happen.  Commercial  river  run- 
ners, all  over  the  country,  may  soon  find 
that  they  are  unable  to  use  foreign-made 
rafts  in  pursuing  their  trade. 

As  it  happens,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  rubber  rafts  now  in  use  on  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  are  foreign 
made.  Should  the  Jones  Act  be  enforced 
on  the  river  runners,  they  would  be 
forced  either  to  make  huge  capital  in- 
vestments— and  might  possibly  not  be 
able  to  get  sufficient  domestic  boats  at 
all— or  to  rely  on  older  unsafe  boats. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  witnessing  an  almost  classic  ex- 
ample of  bureaucratic  expansion.  No  one 
has  ever  seriously  argued  that  the  Jones 
Act  was  designed  to  promote  boating 
safety  among  river  runners,  or  even  that 
its  application  to  rubber  rafts  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  informed  that  at  least  one  of  the 
very  few  domestic  manufacturers  stands 
ready  to  compete  against  all  competitors, 
foreign  and  domestic.  What  we  are  seeing 
is  the  application  of  a  law  adopted  for 
one  purpose  to  a  completely  different 
purpose. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Coast  Guard 
that  it  has  not,  as  yet,  undertaken  the 
regulation  which  would  so  severely  crip- 
ple a  small  but  important  industry.  To  be 
honest,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  waiting,  perhaps  hoping  that 
the  Congress  will  act,  to  spare  them  the 
impossible  task  of  regulating  where  they 
were  not  intended  to  regulate.  My  legis- 
lation would  relieve  them  of  this  burden, 
by  exempting  inflatable  rubber  rafts 
used  in  river  running  from  the  Jones  Act. 
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It  is  a  simple  bill,  easily  understood,  and 
it  will  keep  the  regulatory  lines  straight. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1077.  A  bill  to  regulate  certain  inter- 
state commerce  and  to  assure  that  es- 
sential maritime  transportation  is  pro- 
vided, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Essential  Maritime 
Transportation  Act  of  1977.  This  legis- 
lation authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  take  specific  action 
to  assure  that  essential  maritime  trans- 
portation is  provided  to  our  noncon- 
tiguous States.  It  Is  clear  that  any  pro- 
longed Interruption  of  maritime  trans- 
portation upon  which  the  residents  of 
those  States  are  almost  totally  depend- 
ent for  food,  energy  supplies,  and  other 
necessities,  threatens  the  economic  well- 
being,  job  security,  health,  and  safety  of 
these  persons.  Indeed  such  a  condition  is 
an  undue  burden  on  commerce.  By  this 
act  the  Congress  will  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  as- 
sure that  this  essential  transportation  is 
provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1077 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Essential  Maritime 
Transportation  Act  of  1977". 
Sec  2.  Declaration  op  Policy. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
economic  well-being  of  noncontiguous  States, 
and  the  job  security,  health,  and  safety  of  the 
residents  of  those  States,  are  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  the  transportation  by  water 
to  such  States  of  food,  energy  supplies,  and 
other  necessities  from  the  contiguous  States. 
Any  prolonged  Interruption  of  this  essential 
maritime  transportation  threatens  this  well- 
being,  security,  health,  and  safety  and  con- 
stitutes an  undue  burden  on  commerce.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  assure  that  essential  maritime 
transportation  is  provided  In  the  event  of  any 
such  Interruption. 

Sec  3.  Definitions. 
As  used  in  this  Act : 

(1)  The  term  "chief  executive  oflicer" 
means  the  Governor  or,  with  respect  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
High  Commissioner. 

(2)  The  term  "contiguous  States"  means 
the  48  States  of  the  United  States  which 
are  physically  connected  to  one  another. 

(3)  The  term  "essential  maritime  trans- 
portation" means  any  transportation  by  water 
between  any  port  or  place  In  a  noncontiguous 
State  and  any  other  port  or  place  In  the 
United  States,  of  food,  energy  supplies,  con- 
sumer goods,  or  equipment  and  material  nec- 
essary for  employment. 

(4)  The  term  "interruption"  means  any 
cessation  or  other  suspension  In  the  provl- 
vlslon  of  essential  maritime  transportation, 
whether  caused  by  any  natural  disaster,  war, 
national  emergency,  explosion  or  other  prop- 
erty destruction,  labor-management  disagree- 
ment, or  other  natural  or  manmade  occur- 
rence. 

(5)  The  term  "noncontiguous  State" 
means  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  or  his  designee.  Includ- 
ing the  Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  4,  Necessaet  Maritime  Transportation 
Continuation. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  the  event  of  a 
prolonged  Interruption  In  the  provision  of 
essential  maritime  transportation  and  upon 
the  request  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
an  effected  noncontiguous  State,  take  any 
action  authorized  In  this  section,  whichever 
Is  most  appropriate,  and  shall  take  such  other 
steps  as  are  necessary,  to  provide  for  essen- 
tial maritime  transportation.  The  Secretary 
may,  in  case  of  any  interruption  of  more  than 
5  days  in  duration — 

(1)  activate  and  direct  any  vessel  of  the 
national  defense  reserve  fleet  to  provide,  or 
to  assist  In  providing,  essential  maritime 
transportation; 

(2)  request  any  other  officer,  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality,  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  available  on 
a  nonreimbursable  basis  any  personnel,  serv- 
ice, or  facility  which  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  for  use  in  providing  essential 
maritime  transportation; 

(3)  commence,  on  an  emergency  basis,  a 
civil  action  in  any  appropriate  court  of  the 
United  States  for  an  order  that  may  ter- 
minate, or  assist  in  terminating,  such  Inter- 
ruption; or 

(4)  take  any  other  lawful  action  which  he 
deems  appropriate  as  a  means  of  terminating 
such  Interruption  or  otherwise  providing  for 
essential  maritime  transportation. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requested  by 
the  Secretary  in  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion upon  a  finding  by  the  court  that  (A) 
such  order  is  necessary  to  assure  the  provision 
of  essential  maritime  transportation;  and 
(B)  no  practicable  alternative  to  such  order, 
which  is  likely  to  result  In  the  prompt  provi- 
sion of  such  transportation.  Is  available.  All 
other  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities shall,  in  consultation  with 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  uti- 
lize their  authorities  under  other  provisions 
of  law  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  complying 
with  requests  made  under  paragraph  (2) . 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  section  245 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  revise  the 
experimental  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  expand  HUD's 
present  experiment  In  developing  new 
mortgage  repayment  schedules.  The  bill 
would  also  permit  HUD  greater  flexibility 
in  carrying  out  its  program.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  part  of  its  new  legislative 
package. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  insure  mortgages  and  loans 
at  rates  of  interest  which  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  income  of  the  borrowing 
family.  The  existing  law,  section  245 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  however, 
provides  that  such  a  graduated  mortgage 
payment  program  may  be  used  only  on 
an  experimental  basis,  and  limits  the 
amount  of  mortgages  which  may  be  in- 
sured in  this  manner  to  1  percent  of  the 
outstanding  aggregate  principal  amount 


of  all  mortgages  and  loans  insured  in  any 
one  year  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
remove  both  the  restriction  that  the 
section  245  authority  be  used  only  on  an 
experimental  basis,  and  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  mortgages  that  may  be 
insured  in  any  one  year. 

The  expansion  of  a  graduated  mort- 
gage paym,ent  program  represents  a  very 
promising  approach  toward  facilitating 
homeownership,  particularly  In  the  case 
of  young  families  who  are  frequently 
unable  to  meet  the  heavy  payment 
burden  Imposed  during  the  early  years 
under  the  traditional  mortgage  payment 
schedule. 

To  provide  assurance  against  default 
and,  at  the  same  time,  permit  the  mort- 
gage balance  to  increase  initially,  the 
amendment  would  permit  allowable 
mortgage-to-value  limits  to  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  a  principal  obliga- 
tion that  may  exceed  the  principal 
amount  otherwise  allowable,  so  long  as 
the  principal  obligation — including  any 
deferred  interest — does  not  exceed  97 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property.  This  would  insure  that  a  mort- 
gagor would  always  have  an  equity  of 
at  least  3  percent  of  the  appraised  value. 

The  amendment  would  remove  the 
present  1 -percent  limitation  on  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  mortgages  that  may 
be  insured  in  order  to  permit  HUD  to 
insure  more  than  the  few  thousand  units 
which  HUD  is  presently  permitted  to  in- 
sure under  the  experimental  financing 
provision. 

The  amendment  would,  additionally, 
authorize  a  limited  preemption  of  cer- 
tain State  restrictions  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  section  245  mortgages.  The 
preemption  Is  designed  to  overcome  the 
problem  presented  in  a  number  of  States 
where  there  Is  substantial  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  State  restriction  on  inter- 
est rates  apply  to  the  addition  of  de- 
ferred interest  to  principal,  or  the  charg- 
ing of  interest  on  Interest,  under  gradu- 
ated payment  mortgages. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  amendment 
which  I  believe  has  considerable  prom- 
ise for  improving  housing  opportunities 
in  our  Nation. 


ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1080.  A  bill  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  individuals  to  making  finan- 
cial contributions,  in  connection  with  the 
payment  of  their  Federal  income  tax,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  the 
humanities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

voluntart  citizen  financing  fob  the  arts 
and  education 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  much 
needed  financial  help  for  our  cultural 
and  educational  institutions.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  a  voluntary  checkoff 
on  Federal  Income  tax  returns  for  con- 
tributions to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  Such  contri- 
butions would  be  in  addition  to  tax  pay- 
ments or  in  lieu  of  refunds. 

An  identical  bill  has  already  been  In- 
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troduced  In  the  House  by 

Frederick  W.  Richmond,  of 
The  Congressman's  bill  contiiues 
tract  support  for  Its  conct  st 
vate  cultural   and   educatl($al 
across  the  country  such  as 
Equity    Association;    AssocIl 
and  Artists  of  America;  the 
Shakespeare    Festival;    the 
Council  of  the  Arts;  the  In 
Conference   of   Symphony 
Musicians,  and  many  others 

The  bill  provides  for  a  chefckoff 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Federal 
tax  return  for  contributions 
tlonal  Endowments  which,  In 

grants  to  Institutions.  _.„ 

ists  In  both  the  performing 
arts,  and  commimlty  groups 
cultural  and  educational  actHlties 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
lion  is  needed  on  a  yearly 
quately  support  our  many 
and  educational  activities.  .^ 
eral  Goverimient  appropriatei 
million    to    the    National    Ei 
which  nurture  those  activities 
This  bill  provides  a  means 
citizens  of  moderate  means 
part  for  a  most  important 
American  life. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  th« 
For  many  years  millionaires 
ceived  tax  recognition  for 
museums,  universities  and  othfer 
institutions.  Now  tax  recognl 
be  available  under  this  bill  foi 
donor,  and  It  should  be  an  enco 
for  modest  gifts. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  . 
our  cultural  and  educational 
their  costs  of  operation  are  twifce 
as  their  present  revenues  delved 
performances,  art  sales,  gifts 
and  general  fimdralsing.    ... 
checkoff  would  provide  up  to 
In  annual  revenue  to  assure  .,.. 
of  American  theater,  performir  g 
arts,  educational  theater, 
the  like.  It  would  assure  flnadclal 
rlty  to  many  small  struggling  ( 
so  that  they  might  focus  on 
rather  than  on  continual  _  _ 
The  benefit  to  the  Nation 
broadening  of  cultural  and  ^ 
performances,  and  displays  for 
cans  in  which  to  participate, 
and  enjoy. 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1090.  A  bill  to  provide  fori  improved 
labor-management  relations  ir  the  Fed 
eral  service,  and  for  other  puTX)ses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  al  Affairs 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  today  I 
am  mtroducing  a  bill  which,  i '  enacted, 
would  establish  by  law  a  svster  i  whereby 
Federal  employees  may  join  a  la  )or  union 
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participate  in  its  management,  „„..  „„i- 
gain  collectively  on  matters  aff  acting  the 
conditions  of  their  employmen  .  The  bill 
Is  entitled  the  Federal  Servlije  Labor- 
Management  Act  of  1977. 

This  bill  will  put  Federal  „„.^«o 
unions  on  equal  footing  with  ma  lagement 
in  labor  disputes  during  contr  ict  nego- 
tiations and  during  consultatii  ms.  With 
the  present  system,  which  is  bas  gd  on  Ex- 
ecutive order  rather  than  stati  itory  law 
disputes  between  individual  employees 


and  bar- 


and  an  agency  are  often  management 
dominated.  This  bill  will  bring  objec- 
tivity to  grievances,  arbitrations,  im- 
passes, unfair  labor  practice  charges  and 
adverse  action  appeals.  Further,  it  will 
give  the  individual  Federal  worker  a 
larger  role  in  making  decisions  regarding 
his  or  her  working  conditions. 

This  is  a  well-balanced  labor  relations 
program  which,  I  believe,  will  increase 
efficiency  and  morale  of  Government 
workers  by  providing  them  with  the  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  participation  in 
the  conduct  of  business  in  general  and 
the  conditions  of  their  employment. 

This  bill  Is  strongly  endorsed  by  Fed- 
eral employees  though  their  elective 
leaders. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows : 

Establishes  the  rights  of  employees  to 
join  or  not  to  join  an  employee  organiza- 
tion, to  participate  in  its  management, 
and  to  bargain  collectively  over  condi- 
tions of  employment. 

Establishes  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers who  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  with  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  leadership  in  the 
establishment  of  Federal  labor-manage- 
ment relations  policy  and  administering 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Establishes  within  the  Authority  the 
Federal  Services  Impasses  Panel,  whose 
members,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Authority,  are  empowered  to  Investigate 
and  make  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  resolution  of  collective  bargain- 
ing impasses.  Authorizes  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service  to  assist 
In  negotiation  impasses. 

Provides  the  means  whereby  a  labor 
organization  shall  be  granted  exclusive 
recognition  of  a  bargaining  imit  by  se- 
curing a  majority  vote  of  those  employ- 
ees participating  in  the  election;  dues 
checkoff;  and  payment  of  representation 
fee  by  nonmember  employees  of  the  bar- 
gaining unit. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Personnel  Policy 
Board  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Authority  and  are  responsible  for 
acting  upon  Federal  personnel  polices 
and  regulations  which  affect  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  more  than  one 
agency's  employees. 

States  the  rights  and  duties  of  both 
labor  and  management,  insuring  that 
each  is  free  to  conduct  certain  business 
without  interference  from  the  other;  re- 
quires negotiation  in  good  faith  by  both 
parties;  establishes  standards  of  conduct 
for  labor  organizations;  and  grants  na- 
tional consultation  rights  to  imions 
which  represent  a  substantial  niunber 
of  agency  employees. 

Provides  for  establishment  of  negoti- 
ated grievance  procedures,  including 
binding  arbitration  of  grievances,  sub- 
poena powers  to  Authority,  and  con- 
ditions under  which  judicial  review  is 
available  to  either  party. 

Provides  for  resolution  of  unfair  labor 
practices. 

Provides  that  an  employee  against 
whom  an  adverse  action  is  proposed  is 
entitled  to  30  days  written  notice,  rele- 
vant evidence,  pretermination  hearing, 
transcript,  and  written  decision. 


Authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  implementation  of  this  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  im- 
portant legislation  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1090 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Service 
Labor-Management  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  So  much  of  subpart  F  of  part  in 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  precedes 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  71  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Subpart  F. — Labor -Management  and 

Employee  Relations 

"Chapter   71. — LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

RELATIONS 

"SUBCHAPTER  I.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

"7101.  Findings. 
"7102.  Employees'  rights. 
"7103.  Deflnitlons;  application. 
"7104.  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority. 
"7105.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Authority. 
"SUBCHAPTER   II.— RIGHTS   AND  DUTIES 
OP  AGENCIES  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

"Sec. 

"7111.  Exclusive  recognition  of  labor  organi- 
zations. 

"7112.  National  consultation  rights. 

"7113.  Representation  rights  and  duties. 

"7114.  Allotments  to  representatives. 

"7115.  Unfair  labor  practices. 

"7116.  Prevention  of  imfalr  labor  practices. 

"7117.  Negotiation  Impasses;  Federal  Service 
Impasses  Panel. 

"7118.  Standards  of  conduct  for  labor  orga- 
nizations. 
"SUBCHAPTER  IH.— GRIEVANCES, 
APPEALS,  AND  REVIEW 

"Sec. 

"7119.  Appeals  from  adverse  decisions. 

"7120.  Grievance  procedures. 

"7121.  Exceptions  to  arbitral  awards. 

"7122.  Judicial  review. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV.— ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND  OTHER  PROVISIONS 
"Sec. 
"7131.  Reporting  requirements  for  standards 

of  conduct. 
"7132.  Official  time. 
"7133.  Subpenas. 

"7134  Compilation  and  publication  of  data. 
"7135.  Funding. 
"7136.  Issuance  of  regulations. 
"7137.  Continuation  of  existing  laws,  recog- 
nitions, agreements,  and  procedures. 
"SUBCHAPTER  I.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"§7101.  Findings 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  participation 
of  employess  through  labor  organizations  of 
their  own  choosing  In  the  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  matters  affecting  condi- 
tions of  employment  Is  In  the  public  interest. 
"I  7102.  Employees'  rights 

"Each  employee  shall  have  the  right  to 
form,  join,  or  assist  any  labor  organization, 
or  to  refrain  from  such  activity,  freely  and 
without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  and  each 
such  employee  shall  be  protected  in  his  ex- 
ercising of  such  right.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  under  this  chapter,  such  right  in- 
cludes the  right  to  participate  In  the  man- 
agement of  a  labor  organization,  the  right  to 
act  for  the  organization  in  the  capacity  of 
a    representative,    and    the    right.    In    such 
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capacity,  to  present  the  views  of  the  orga- 
nization to  agency  heads  and  other  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  Congress,  or  other  appropriate  authori- 
ties; and  to  bargain  collectively  over  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  concern  relating  thereto  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing  and 
to  engage  in  other  lawful  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing,  maintaining,  and 
Improving  conditions  of  employment  and 
other  matters  of  mutual  concern  relating 
thereto. 

"§7103.  Deflnitlons;  application 
"(a)   For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)    'person'  means  an  individual,  labor 
organization,    or    agency    covered    by    this 
chapter; 
"(2)  'employee'  means  an  individual — 
"(A)  employed  In  an  agency; 
"(B)  employed  In  a  nonappropriated  fund 
Instrumentality  described  In  section  2105(c) 
of  this  title; 

"(C)  employed  In  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  described 
in  section  5102(c)  (14)  of  this  title;  or 

"(D)  who  was  an  employee  (as  defined 
under  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  this 
paragraph)  and  was  separated  from  service 
as  a  consequence  of,  or  In  connection  with. 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  section  7115 
of  this  title; 
but  does  not  Include — 

"(1)  an  alien  or  noncltlzen  of  the  United 
States  who  occupies  a  position  outside  of  the 
United  States; 
"(11)  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services; 
"(ill)  for  the  purpose  of  exclusive  recogni- 
tion or  national  consultation  rights  (except 
as  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter),  a  supervisor  or  a  management 
official;  or 

"(Iv)  an  employee  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority; 

"(3)  'labor  organization'  means  any  orga- 
nization (Including  any  national  or  Inter- 
national union,  federation,  council,  or  de- 
partment, or  any  affiliate  thereof) ,  composed 
In  whole  or  in  part  of  employees  of  an 
agency,  In  which  employees  participate  and 
pay  dues,  and  which  has  as  its  primary  pur- 
pose the  dealing  with  an  agency  concerning 
grievances  and  the  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  matters  affecting  conditions  of 
employment,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
Include^ 

"(A)  an  organization  whose  basic  purpose 
is  purely  social,  fraternal,  or  limited  to  spe- 
cial interest  objectives  which  are  only  inci- 
dentally related  to  matters  affecting  condi- 
tions of  employment; 

"(B)  an  organization  which,  by  ritualistic 
practice,  constitution,  bylaws,  tacit  agree- 
ment among  its  members,  or  otherwise  de- 
nies membership  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  or  preferen- 
tial or  nonpreferentlal  civil  service  status; 
"(C)  an  organization  sponsored  or  assisted 
by  an  agency  or  by  any  part  of  any  agency; 
or 

"(D)  an  organization  which  consists  of 
management  officials  or  supervisors,  except 
as  authorized  under  this  chapter; 

"(4)  'Authority'  means  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority  established  by  section 
7104  of  this  title; 

"(5)  'Panel'  means  the  Federal  Service 
Impasses  Panel  established  by  section  7117 
(c)  of  this  title; 

"(6)  'Board'  means  the  Federal  Personnel 
Policy  Board  established  by  section  7113(e) 
of  this  title; 

"(7)  'agreement'  means  an  agreement 
entered  into  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaln- 
ina;  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter; 

"(8)  'grievance'  means  any  complaint  by 
any  person — 

"(A)  concerning  any  matter  relating  to 
the  employment  relationship  with  any 
agency; 


"(B)  concerning  the  effect  or  interpreta- 
tion, or  a  claim  of  breach,  of  an  agreement; 
or 

"(C)  concerning  any  claimed  violation, 
misinterpretation,  or  misapplication  of  law, 
rule,  or  regulation,  a.Tecting  conditions  of 
employment; 

"(9)  'supervisor'  means  any  employee  hav- 
ing authority  In  the  Interest  of  an  employer 
to  hire,  direct,  assign,  promote,  reward, 
transfer,  lay  off.  recall,  suspend,  discipline, 
or  discharge  other  employees  or  to  adjust 
their  grievances,  or  to  effectively  recom- 
mend such  action  if  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  the  exercise  of  such  authority  is 
not  merely  routine  or  clerical  in  natvire  but 
caUs  for  the  consistent  exercise  of  independ- 
ent judgment;  except  that  with  respect  to 
firefighters  and  nurses  the  term  'supervisor' 
shall  include  only  those  employees  who  per- 
form a  preponderance  of  the  above-specified 
acts  of  authority; 

"(10)  'management  official'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  formulates,  determines,  effec- 
tively influences,  or  effectuates  policies  of 
an  agency,  or  who,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  has  discretion  to  modify  the  estab- 
lished policies  of  an  agency; 

"(11)  'collective  bargaining'  or  'bargain- 
ing' means  the  performance  of  the  mutual 
obligation  of  the  representatives  of  the 
agency  and  the  exclusive  representative  to 
meet  at  reasonable  times  and  to  confer,  con- 
sult, and  bargain  In  a  good-faith  effort  to 
reach  agreement  with  respect  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  and  other 
matters  of  mutual  concern  relating  thereto, 
and  to  execute,  if  requested  by  either  party, 
a  written  document  Incorporating  any  agree- 
ments reached,  but  such  obligation  does  not 
compel  either  party  to  agree  to  a  proposal 
or  to  make  a  concession.  The. duty  to  bargnln 
shall  extend  to  matters  which  are  or  may  be 
the  subject  of  any  regulation.  The  agency 
may  not  make  or  apply  rules  or  regulations 
which  restrict  the  scope  of  collective  bar- 
gaining permitted  by  this  chapter  or  which 
are  in  conflict  with  any  agreement  negotiated 
under  this  chapter; 

"  ( 12 )  'confidential  employee'  means  an  em- 
ployee who  acts  In  a  confidential  capacity 
to  a  person  who  formulates  or  effectuates 
management  policies  In  the  field  of  labor 
relations; 

"(13)    'conditions   of   employment'   means 
personnel    policies,    practices,    and    matters 
affecting  working  conditions,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to — 
"(A)  pay  practices; 
"(B)  work  hours  and  schedules; 
"(C)  overtime  practices; 
"(D)  safety; 

"(E)    promotion   procedures   and    assign- 
ment, transfer,  detail,  leave  and  reductlon- 
In-force  practices; 
"(F)  seniority; 

"(G)    procedures   for    taking   disciplinary 
actions; 
"(H)  grievance  and  appeal  procedures;  and 
"(I)  all  matters  subject  to  negotiations  In 
any  agency  on,  or  prior  to,  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act; 
"(14)   'professional  employee"  means — 
"  (A)  an  employee  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  work — 

"(1)  requiring  knnwledpe  of  an  advanced 
type  In  a  field  of  science  or  learning  cus- 
tomarily acquired  by  a  prolonged  course  of 
specialized  Intellectual  Instruction  and  study 
in  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  or  a 
hospital  (as  distinguished  from  knowledge 
acquired  by  a  general  academic  education, 
or  from  an  apprenticeship,  or  from  training 
In  the  performance  of  routine  mental, 
manual,  mechanical,  or  physical  activities); 
"(11)  requiring  the  consistent  exercise  of 
discretion  and  Judgment  In  Its  performance; 
"(ill)  which  Is  predominantly  Intellectual 
and  varied  In  character  (as  distinguished 
from  routine  mental,  manual,  mechanical,  or 
physical  work ) ;  and 
"(iv)    which  is  of  such  a  character  that 


the  output  produced  or  the  result  accom- 
plished by  such  work  cannot  be  standard- 
ized In  relation  to  a  given  period  of  time;  or 

"(B)  an  employee  who  has  completed  the 
courses  of  specialized  intellectual  Instruc- 
tion and  study  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  and  Is  performing 
related  work  under  the  direction  or  guidance 
of  a  professional  person  to  qualify  himself  to 
become  a  professional  employee; 

"(15)  'agency'  means  any  department, 
agency,  bureau,  or  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government  which  employs  employees 
as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section; 

"(16)  'exclusive  representative"  Includes 
any  employee  organization  which  has  been — 

"(A)  selected  or  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7111  of  this  Act 
as  the  representative  of  the  employees  in 
an  appropriate  collective  bargaining  unit;  or 

"(B)  recognized  by  an  agency  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  the  employees  in  an  ap- 
propriate collective  bargaining  unit; 

"(17)  'firefighter'  Includes  any  employee 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  work  directly 
connected  with  the  control  and  extmguish- 
ment  of'flres  or  the  maintenance  and  use  of 
fireflghtlng  apparatus  and  equipment; 

"(18)  'educational  employee'  Includes  any 
employee  of  a  school  system,  college,  or 
university,  who — 

"(A)    has  regular  contact  with  students; 

"(B)  participates  in  the  development,  im- 
plementation, or  evaluation  of  an  educa- 
tional program;  or 

"(C)  is  otherwise  involved  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process. 

"(b)  This  chapter  does  not  authorize  par- 
ticipation in  the  management  of  a  labor 
organization  or  acting  as  a  representative  of 
such  an  organization  by  a  management  offi- 
cial or  a  supervisor,  except  as  specifically 
provided  in  this  chapter,  or  by  an  employee 
when  the  participation  or  activity  would  re- 
sult In  a  confilct  or  apparent  conflict  of  In- 
terest or  would  otherwise  be  incompatible 
with  law  or  with  the  official  duties  of  the 
employee. 

"I  7104.  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 

"(a)  There  is  established  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority. 

"(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  composed  of 
a. Chairman  and  2  other  members.  Not  more 
than  2  of  the  members  shall  be  members  ot 
the  same  political  party.  A  member  shall  not 
engage  in  any  other  business  or  employment. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Authority  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Authority 
members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Authority. 

"(d)  One  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
1  year,  one  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  the 
Chairman  for  a  term  of  5  years.  Thereafter, 
each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  term  of  any 
member  shall  not  expire  before  the  earlier 
of  ( 1 )  the  date  on  which  his  successor  takes 
office  or  (2)  the  last  day  of  the  session  of 
the  Congress  beginning  after  the  date  his 
term  of  office  would  (but  for  this  sentence) 
expire.  An  Individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  he  replaces.  Any  member  of  the 
Authority  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In 
office. 

"(e)  A  vacancy  In  the  Authority  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Authority. 

"(f)  The  Authority  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  which  shall  Include  Information  as 
to  the  cases  it  has  heard  and  the  decisions 
It  has  rendered. 
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"(g)   There  shall  be  a  Oeneri  1 
the  Authority  who  shall  be  appi  1: 
President  by  and  with  the 
sent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  ol 
General  Counsel  shall  be 
vestlgate  alleged  violations  of 
to  file  and  prosecute  complaint  s 
this   chapter,   to   mtervene 
thorlty  In  unlawful  act 
under  section  7105  of  the 
have   direct   authority   over, 
blUty  for,  all  field  employees  of 
Counsel   In   the  regional  offices 
thorlty.  The  General  Counsel 
such  other  powers  as  the 
scribe.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  In 
General  Counsel,  the  President 
ly  designate  an  Acting  General 
shall  submit  a  nomination  for  a 
to  Congress  within  40  days  after 
has  occurred,  unless  Congress 
Journed  before  the  expiration  oi 
period,  in  which  event  the  Pn 
submit  a  nomination  not  later 
after  Congress  reconvenes. 
■  §  7105.  Powers  and  duties  of 

"(a)    The  Authority  shall 
ship   In  esta.bllshlng  labor 
latlons  policy  and  guidance  und 
ter,  and,  except  as  otherwise 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out 
of  this  chapter. 

■•(b)  The  Authority  shall  adojt 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  n 

"(c)  The  principal  office  of 
shall  be  In  the  District  of 
may   meet    amd    exercise   any 
powers  at  any  tlnae  or  place, 
section    (g)    of   this  section, 
may,  by  one  or  more  of  its 
such  agents  as  it  may  desglnat 
inquiry    necessary    to    carry   ou 
wherever  persons  subject  to  this 
located.  A  member  who 
Inquiry  shall  not  be  dlsqualiflef 
participating  in  a  decision  of 
In  the  same  case. 
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"(d)   The  Authority  shall 
ecutlve  Director,  such  attorneys', 
rectors,  administrative  law  Judge  i 
employees  as  it  may  from  time 
necessary  for  the  proper 
duties.  No  administrative  law  . 
shall  be  reviewed,  either  before 
publication,    by    any   person 
member  of  the  Authority  or  his 
ant,  and  no  administrative  law 
advise  or  consult  with  the 
respect  to  exceptions  taken  to 
rulings,  or  recommendations. 

"(e)    The  Authority  may 
Regional  Directors,  Its  powers 
7111  to  determine  the  unit  a^, 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargal 
vestlgate  and  provide  for  hearlnj 
mine  whether  a  question  of 
exists  and  to  direct  an  election 
secret  ballot  election,  and  certify 
thereof,   except   that   upon   the 
request  therefore  with  the  Auth 
Interested  person,  the  Authority 
any  action  of  any  Regional 
gated  to  him  under  this  paragrap  h 
review  shall  not,  unless  spec 
by  the  Authority,  operate  as  a 
action  takeli  by  the  Regional 
Authority  is  also  authorized  to 
an  administrative  law  Judge  its 
der  section  7115  to  determine 
person  has  engaged  in  an  unfair 
tlce. 


"(f)  In  the  event  the  Authorl 
the  power   conferred   by 
this   section    to    delegate    Its 
regional     director     or     admlnislj'atlve 
judge,  it  may,  upon  application 
and  upon  such  review,  modify, 
verse  the  decision,  certification 
such  regional  director  or  admlnl4tratlve 
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Judge.  In  event  that  the  Authority  does  not 
undertake  to  grant  review  within  thirty  days 
after  a  request  for  review  Is  filed,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  regional  director  or  administra- 
tive law  Judge  shall  become  the  decision  of 
the  Authority. 

"(g)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Authority, 
including  all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  Incurred  by  members,  employees, 
or  agents  of  the  Authority  under  Its  orders, 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved 
by  the  Authority  or  by  any  individual  It  des- 
ignated for  that  purpose. 

"(h)  The  Authority  is  expressly  empowered 
and  directed  to  prevent  any  person  from 
engaging  In  conduct  In  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter. In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  chapter,  the  Authority  Is  authorized  to 
hold  hearings,  subpena  witnesses,  administer 
oaths,  and  take  the  testimony  or  deposition 
of  any  person  under  oath,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  to  Issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  production  and  examination  of  any  books 
or  papers,  including  those  of  the  Federal 
Government,  relating  to  any  matter  pending 
before  it  and  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"SUBCHAPTER   II.— RIGHTS   AND   DUTIES 
OP  AGENCIES  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 
"J  7111.  Execlusive  recognition  of  labor  or- 
ganizations 
"(a)  Exclusive  recognition  shall  be  granted 
to  a  labor  organization  which  has  been  se- 
lected by  a  majority  of  employees  In  an  ap- 
proprl'ite  unit  who  participate  in  the  election 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Exclusive  recognition  shall  not  be  ac- 
corded to  a  labor  organization  If — 

"(1)  the  Authority  determines  the  labor 
organization  is  subject  to  corrupt  Influences 
or  Influences  opposed  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples; 

"(2)  Its  petition  Is  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  but  is  not  supported  by  credible 
evidence  demonstrating  that  at  least  30  per 
centum  of  the  employees  In  the  collective 
bargaining  unit  described  therein  wish  to 
be  represented  f<fr  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargalng  by  the  organization  seeking  recog- 
nition; 

"(3)  there  is  currently  in  effect,  a  lawful 
written  collective-bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween such  employer  and  an  employee  orga- 
nization other  than  the  petitioner  covering 
any  employees  included  in  the  unit  described 
In  the  petition,  unless  such  agreement  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  3  years,  or  unless 
the  request  for  recognition  Is  filed  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  such 
agreement,  or  such  greater  number  of  days 
prior  to  said  expiration  date  as  the  Author- 
ity may  determine  is  reasonable  because  of 
the  budget  making  procedure  of  the  agency; 
"(4)  within  the  previous  12  months  an 
employee  organization  other  than  the  peti- 
tioner, or  other  than  the  employee  organiza- 
tion challenged  If  the  petition  is  filed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(1),  has  been  lawfullv 
recognized  or  certified  as  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative of  any  employees  included  In  the 
unit  described  in  petition;  or 

"(5)  the  Authority  has,  within  the  previ- 
ous twelve  months,  conducted  a  secret  ballot 
election  Involving  any  <rf  the  employees  and 
a  majority  of  the  valid  ballots  cast  opposed 
representation  by  any  labor  organization. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  petition  has  been  filed 
with  the  Authority — 

"(1)  by  any  person  alleging  that  30  per 
centum  of  the  employees  in  the  appropriate 
unit  (A)  wish  to  be  represented  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  an  exclusive  representa- 
tive, or  (B)  allege  that  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative Is  no  longer  the  representative  of 
the  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  unit;  or 


"(2)  by  any  person  seeking  clarification  of, 
or  an  amendment  to,  an  existing  certifica- 
tion; 

the  Authority  shall  Investigate  such  peti- 
tion, and  If  It  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  question  of  representation  exists, 
it  shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  hearing 
on  the  record  upon  due  notice.  Except  as 
provided  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  Authority  finds  upon  the  rec- 
ord of  such  hearing  that  such  a  question  of 
representation  exists,  it  shall  conduct  an 
election  by  secret  ballot  and  shall  certify  the 
results  thereof.  An  election  shall  not  be  con- 
ducted in  any  bargaining  unit  or  In  any 
subdivision  thereof  within  which  In  the  pre- 
ceding 12-month  period,  a  valid  election  has 
been  held. 

"(d)  A  labor  organization  which — 

"(1)  has  been  designated  by  at  least  10 
per  centvim  of  the  employees  In  the  imlt; 

"(2)  has  submitted  a  valid  copy  of  a  cur- 
rent or  recently  expired  agreement  for  the 
unit;  or 

"(3)  has  submitted  other  evidence  that  it 
is  the  exclvisive  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees Involved; 

may  Intervene  with  respect  to  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  shall 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  of  any  election  or- 
dered to  be  held  under  such  subsection  (c) . 

"(e)  The  Authority  shall  determine  who  Is 
eligible  to  vote  In  the  election  and  shall 
establish  rules  governing  the  election  which 
shall  Include  provisions  allowing  each  em- 
ployee eligible  to  vote  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  labor  organization  he  wishes  to 
represent  him  from  those  on  the  ballot  or 
no  union.  In  any  election  where  no  choice 
on  the  ballot  receives  a  majority,  a  runoff 
election  shall  be  conducted  between  the  two 
choices  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes.  A  labor  organization  which  receives 
the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  In  an  election 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Authority  as  the  ex- 
clusive representative. 

"(f)  The  Authority  may  certify  a  labor 
organization  as  an  exclusive  representative — 
"(1)  If  it  determines  that  the  conditions 
for  a  free  and  untrammeled  election  under 
this  section  cannot  be  established  because  an 
agency  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  In  an 
action  described  in  section  7115  of  this  title; 
or 

"(2)  upon  the  petition  of  such  labor  orga- 
nization, if,  after  investigation,  the  Au- 
thority Is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  the  labor  organization  represents  a 
majority  of  employees  in  an  appropriate 
unit; 

"(B)  such  majority  status  was  achieved 
without  the  benefit  of  any  action  described 
in  section  7115  of  this  title;  and 

"(C)  no  other  person  has  filed  a  petition 
for  recognition  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  a  request  for  intervention  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  and  no  other 
question  of  representation  exists  in  the 
appropriate  unit. 

"(g)  The  Authority  shall  decide  in  each 
case  whether  In  order  to  instire  employees 
the  fullest  freedom  in  exercising  the  rights 
guaranteed  under  this  chapter,  the  unit  to 
be  established  will  be  on  an  agency,  plant, 
installation,  functional,  or  other  basis  which 
will  Insure  a  clear  and  identifiable  commu- 
nity of  interest  among  the  employees  con- 
cerned. 

"(h)  A  tmlt  shall  not  be  established  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which  em- 
ployees in  the  proposed  unit  have  organized, 
nor  shall  a  unit  be  established  if  it  in- 
cludes— 

"(1)  Any  management  official  or  supervisor, 
except  as  provided  under  section  7137(a) 
of  this  title;  except  that — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  firefighters,  a  unit 
that  Includes  both  supervisors  and  non- 
supervisors  may  be  considered;  and 
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"(B)  with  respect  to  educational  em- 
ployees, a  unit  that  Includes  both  super- 
visors and  nonsupervlsors  may  be  consid- 
ered appropriate  if  the  majority  of  employees 
m  each  category  indicate  by  vote  or  other 
credible  evidence  that  they  desire  to  be  In- 
cluded m  such  units; 

"(2)  a  confidential  employee; 

"(3)  an  employee  engaged  in  personnel 
work  in  other  than  a  purely  clerical  capacity; 

"(4)  an  employee  engaged  in  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(5)  both  professional  and  nonprofessional 
employees,  unless  a  majority  of  the  profes- 
sional employees  vote  for  inclusion  in  the 
unit; 

"(6)  as  determined  by  the  Authority  upon 
application  by  the  head  of  the  agency — 

"(A)  any  employee  engaged  in  intelligence, 
investigative,  or  security  functions  of  the 
agency  which  directly  affects  national  secu- 
rity; or 

"(B)  any  employee  primarily  engaged  in- 
vestigation or  audit  functions  relating  to 
the  work  of  an  agency's  officers  or  employees 
whose  duties  directly  affect  the  internal 
security  of  that  agency  where  such  investi- 
gation or  audit  is  undertaken  to  insure  that 
such  duties  are  discharged  honestly  and 
with  integrity. 

"(1)  Two  or  more  units  for  which  the  labor 
organization  holds  exclusive  recognition 
within  the  agency  may  be  consolidated  into 
a  single  larger  unit  If  the  Authority  deter- 
mines the  larger  unit  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Authority  shall  certify  the  labor  organization 
as  the  exclusive  representative  In  the  new 
unit  when  the   unit   Is  found   appropriate. 

"(J)  A  labor  organization  seeking  exclusive 
recognition  shall  submit  to  the  Authority 
and  the  agency  a  roster  of  Its  officers  and 
representatives,  a  copy  of  its  constitution 
and  bylaws,  and  a  statement  of  its  objectives. 

"(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  waiving  of  hearings 
by  stipulation  for  the  purpose  of  a  consent 
election  in  conformity  vi^th  regulations  and 
rules  or  decisions  of  the  Authority. 
"§  7112.  National  consultation  rights 

"(a)  A  labor  organization  that  has  been 
granted  exclusive  recognition  below  the 
agency  level  as  the  representative  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  employees  of  the  agency 
shall  be  granted  national  consultation  rights 
in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Authority.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  agency  in  which  ex- 
clusive recognition  on  an  agency  basis  is  in 
effect.  National  consultation  rights  shall 
terminate  when  the  labor  organization  no 
longer  meets  the  criteria  of  the  Authority. 
Any  issue  as  to  a  labor  organization's  eligibil- 
ity for  national  consultation  rights,  or  the 
continuation  of  such  rights,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Authority. 

"(b)  A  labor  organization  having  national 
consultation  rights  shall  be  informed  of 
proposed  changes  in  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  shall  be  permitted  reasonable  time 
to  present  Its  views  and  to  Initiate  proposals. 
Such  proposals  shall  receive  consideration 
by  the  agency  before  final  action  Is  taken, 
and  the  agency  shall  provide  the  organization 
a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  its 
actions. 

"§7113.  Representation  rights  and  duties 

"(a)  When  a  labor  organization  has  been 
accorded  exclusive  recognition.  It  is  the 
exclusive  representative  of  employees  in  the 
unit  and  is  entitled  to  act  for  and  negotiate 
agreements  covering  all  employees  In  the 
unit.  It  is  responsible  for  representing  the 
Interests  of  all  employees  in  the  unit  with- 
out discrimination  and  without  regard  to 
labor  organization  membership.  The  labor 
organization  shall  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  be  represented  at  formal  discussions  be- 
tween management  and  employees  or  em- 


ployee representatives  concerning  grievances, 
personnel  policies  arid  practices,  or  other 
matters  affecting  general  working  conditions 
of  employees  In  the  unit.  The  agency  and 
the  labor  organization,  through  appropriate 
representatives,  shall  meet  and  negotiate  In 
good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an 
agreement. 

"(b)  The  duty  of  the  agency  and  the  labor 
organization  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
includes — 

"(1)  to  approach  the  negotiations  with  a 
sincere  resolve  to  reach  an  agreement; 

"(2)  to  be  represented  at  the  negotiations 
by  duly  authorized  representatives  prepared 
to  discuss  and  negotiate  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting conditions  of  employment; 

"(3)  to  meet  at  reasonable  times  and  con- 
venient places  as  frequently  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  to  avoid  unnecessary  delays; 

"(4)  to  furnish,  in  the  case  of  informa- 
tion to  be  furnished  by  an  agency  to  the 
other  party  upon  request,  data  normally 
maintained  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
reasonably  available  and  necessary  for  full 
and  proper  discussion,  understanding,  and 
negotiation  of  subjects  within  the  scope  of 
collective  bargaining;  and 

"  (5)  if  an  agreement  is  reached,  to  execute 
upon  request  a  written  document  embodying 
the  agreed  terms,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  Implement  the  agreement. 

"(c)  In  all  aspects  of  the  collective-bar- 
gaining relationship  and  the  rights  of  any 
person  established  under  or  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  including  the  negotiation  and  ad- 
ministration of  agreements,  a  person  shall 
be  governed  by — 

"(1)  applicable  laws;  and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  a  controlling  agreement 
at  a  higher  agency  level. 

"(d)(1)  If  a  policy  or  regulation,  or  an 
amendment  thereto,  affecting  conditions  of 
employment  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  any  other  agency  and 
relates  to  employees  of  more  than  one  agency, 
then  ft„eopy  of  the  proposal  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  for  consideration  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  a  policy  or  regulation,  or  an  amend- 
ment thereto,  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, is  to  be  Issued  by  the  head  of 
an  agency  or  a  management  official  and  re- 
lates to  employees  of  the  agency  for  which 
a  labor  organization  holds  exclusive  recogni- 
tion at  the  agency  level,  then  the  proposal 
shall  be  subject  to  negotiation  with  such 
labor  organization. 

"(3)  If  a  policy  or  regulation,  or  an 
amendment  thereto,  affecting  conditions  of 
employment  is  to  be  issued  by  the  head  of 
an  agency  or  by  the  head  of  a  primary  na- 
tional subdivision  of  an  agency  and  relates 
to  employees  of  such  agency  or  subdivision, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  exclusive  recogni- 
tion is  not  held  by  any  labor  organization  for 
all  employees  of  such  agency  or  subdivision, 
then  the  proposal  shall  be  Issued  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  and  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Authority.  An  agency  policy 
or  regulation  affecting  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, other  than  those  described  in  this 
paragraph,  may  not  bar  negotiations. 

"(e)  (1)  There  is  established  a  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Policy  Board.  The  Board  shall  con- 
sider policies  and  regulations,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  described  In  subsection  (d) 
( 1 )  of  this  section.  The  Board  shall  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  any  matter  which  may  be 
considered  by  any  other  entity  which  is  es- 
tablished by,  or  pursuant  to,  law  and  which 
is  required  by,  or  pxirsuant  to,  law  to  aUow 
participation  by  labor  organizations  in  Its 
considerations  on  such  matter. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Author- 
ity and  shall  consist  of — 
"(A)   a  Chairman; 

"(B)  7  members  from  among  management 
officials  of  the  ag'mcies  covered  under  this 


chapter  after  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 
the  head  of  the  agencies  concerned;  and 

"(C)  7  members  from  labor  organizations 
holding  exclusive  recognition  under  this 
chapter  after  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 
the  labor  organization  concerned. 

"(3)  In  designating  management  officials 
from  among  agencies  under  paragraph  (2) 
(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Authority  shall  designate,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, a  number  of  management  officials 
from  a  particular  agency  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  number  7  as  the  niunber  of 
employees  under  exclusive  recognition  In 
that  agency  bears  to  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees under  exclusive  recognition  under 
this  chapter.  However,  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  3  nxanagement  officials  from  any 
one  agency. 

"(4)  In  designating  members  from  among 
labor  organizations  under  paragraph  (2)  (C) 
of  this  subsectlpn,  feie  Chairman  of  the  Au- 
thority shall  designate,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, a  number  of  members  from  a  particu- 
lar labor  organization  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  number  7  as  the  number  of  employees 
represented  by  such  labor  organization  under 
exclusive  recognition  is  to  the  total  number 
of  employees  under  exclusive  recognition. 
However,  there  shall  not  be  more  than  three 
members  from  any  one  labor  organization 
nor  more  than  five  from  any  one  council, 
federation,  alliance,  association,  or  affiliation 
of  labor  organizations. 

"(5)  Every  second  year  the  Chairman  of 
the  Authority  shall  review  the  number  of 
employees  under  exclusive  recognition  to 
determine  adequate  or  proportional  repre- 
sentation under  the  guidelines  of  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)    of  this  subsection. 

'•(6)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  for  consideration  of  any  pro- 
posal transmitted  under  subsection  (d)(1) 
of  this  sertion  not  earlier  than  15  days,  nor 
later  than  30  days,  after  the  date  on  which 
the  proposal  Is  transmitted.  The  Board  shall 
study  the  proposals  presented  to  it  and  shall 
submit  its  conclusions  and  recommendations 
to  the  issuing  agency  which  shall  consider 
such  conclusions  and  recommendations  be- 
fore issuing  the  policy  or  reconmaendatlon, 
or  amendment  thereto.  Involved  In  such  pro- 
posal. The  actions  of  the  Board  shall  be  for- 
mulated by  majority  vote  and  the  Chairman 
may  vote  only  to  break  a  tie. 

"(7)  If  any  5  members  of  the  Board  wish 
to  propose  a  modification  or  an  addition  to 
an  existing  or  proposed  policy  or  regulation 
described  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
section  which  relates  to  employees  of  more 
than  one  agency,  the  members'  proposal  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Chairman  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
proposal  to  each  member  cf  the  Board  and 
schedule  a  meeting  for  consideration  of  the 
proposal  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(8)  Members  of  the  Board  described  under 
paragraph  (2)  <A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection 
serve  without  additional  pay.  Members  who 
represent  labor  organizations  are  not  entitled 
to  pay  from  the  Government  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Board. 
"%  7114.  Allotments  to  represetatlves 

"(a)  Where,  pxu-suant  to  an  agreement  ne- 
gotiated m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  an  agency  has  received  from 
an  employee  in  a  unit  of  written  assignment 
which  authorizes  the  agency  to  deduct  from 
the  wages  of  such  employee  amounts  for  the 
payment  of  regular  and  periodic  dues  of  a 
labor  organization  having  exclusive  recogni- 
tion for  such  unit,  such  assignment  shall  be 
honored.  The  allotments  shall  be  made  at  no 
cost  to  the  labor  organization  or  to  the  em- 
ployee. Except  as  required  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  any  such  assignment  shall 
not  be  irrevocable  for  a  period  of  more  than 
1  year. 
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"(b)    An  allotment  for  the 
labor  organization  dues  termlqates 

"(1)  the  agreement  between 
the  labor  organization  ceases  t  > 
to  the  employee;  or 

"(2)   the  employee  has  beer  suspended  or 
expelled  from  the  labor  organization. 

"(c)    If   an   exclusive 
been  recognized  in  an  ap^-  -r-,- 
bargalnlng  unit,  each  employe  j 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
nlzatlon  shall   be  required, 
of  continued  employment,  tc 
organization  for  the  period 
exclusive  representative  an  a 
the  dues,  fees,  and  assessment 
ber  is  charged.  Such  payments 
In   accordance   with   rules 
prescribed     for     such 
Authority. 

"§  7115.  Unfair  labor  practlce« 

"(a)   It  shall  be  an  imfalr    abor  practice 
for  an  agency — 

"(1)   to  Interfere  with,  restifcln 
employees  in  the  exercise  of 
by  this  chapter; 

"(2)   to  encourage  or  discoutage 
ship  in  any  labor  organizatioi 
nation  in  regard  to  hiring,  tenure, 
tlon,   or   other   conditions   of 
except  that  nothing  In  this  _ 
any  statute  of  the  United  Sta 
elude  an  agency  from  making 
with   a   labor   organization    r 
condition  of  continued  employfcent 
ment  of  a  representation  fee 
amount  of  periodic  dues  uniformly 
on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
beginning  of  such  employmcL^. 
effective  date  of  such  agreeme  it 
is  later; 

"(3)  to  sponsor,  control,  or 
any  labor  organization, 
agency  may  furnish  customar; 
services  and  facilities  when  thi 
facilities  are  furnished,  if  ^ 
impartial  basis  to  organiza 
equivalent  status; 

"(4)    to  discipline  or 
nate  against  an  employee 
filed  a  complaint,  affidavit,  ^.. 
any   information   or   testimon 
chapter; 

"(5)  tc  refuse  to  consult,  con 
ate  In  good  faith  with  a  labor 
as  required  by  this  chapter; 

"(6)   to  fail  or  refuse  to 
passe  procedures  and  Impasse 
required  by  this  chapter;  or 

"(7)   to  fall  or  refuse  to 
provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)   It  shall  be  an  unfair 
for  a  labor  organization — 

"(1)  to  Interfere  with,  restrain, 
an  employee  In  the  exercise  4f 
assured  by  this  chapter; 

"(2)  to  cause  or  attempt  Ito  caxise  an 
agency  to  discriminate  against  an  employee 
in  the  exercise  of  his  rlghti  under  this 
cha-^ter; 

"(3)    to  coerce  or  attempt  t< 
clpllne,  or  fine  a  member  of 
ganlzatlon  as  punishment  or 
purpose  of  hindering  or 
performance  or  the  discharge 
as  an  employee  of  an  agency: 

"(4)  to  discriminate  against  Ian  employee 
with,  regard  to  the  terms  or  <  ondltlons  of 
membership  because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  sex,  age,  or  puferentlal  or 
nonpreferentlal  civil  service  st  itus; 

"(5)  to  refuse  to  consiilt,  coijer. 
tlate  in  good  faith  with  an 
quired  by  this  chapter; 

"(6)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  coopterate  tn  Im- 
passe procedures  and  impasse  decisions  ss 
required  by  this  chapter: 

"(7)  to  caU  or  engage  in  any  Illegal  strike, 
work  stoppage,  or  slowdown,  oi   to  condone 
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any  such  activity  by  falling  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  prevent  or  stop  it;  or 

"(8)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  organization  which  Is  accorded 
exclusive  recognition  to  deny  membership 
to  an  employee  In  the  appropriate  unit  ex- 
cept for  failure  to  meet  reasonable  occupa- 
tional standards  uniformly  required  for  ad- 
mission, or  for  failure  to  tender  Initiation 
fees  and  dues  uniformly  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  acquiring  and  retaining  member- 
ship. This  subsection  does  not  preclude  a 
labor  organization  from  enforcing  discipline 
in  accordance  with  procedures  under  its 
constitution  or  bylaws  which  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Issues  which  properly  can  be  raised 
under — 

"(1)  an  appeals  procedure  prescribed  by  or 
pursuant  to  law;  or 

"(2)  the  grievance  procedure  under  sec- 
tion 7120  of  this  title; 

may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  aggrieved  party, 
be  raised  either  (A)  under  the  appropriate 
appeal  or  grievance  procedure,  or  (B)  If 
applicable,  under  the  procedure  for  re- 
solving complaints  of  unfair  labor  practices 
under  section  7116  of  this  title.  Any  appeal 
or  grievance  decision  shall  not  be  construed 
as  an  unfair  labor  practice  decision  under 
this  chapter  nor  as  precedent  for  any  such 
decision. 

"§  7116.  Prevention  of  unfair  labor  practices 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  agreement  or 
law,  or  any  procedure  thereunder,  or  the 
availability  of  any  other  means  of  adjust- 
ment or  prevention,  the  Authority  may  pre- 
vent. In  accordance  with  this  section,  an 
agency  or  labor  organization  from  engaging 
In  an  unfair  labor  practice  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  7115  of  this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  If  an  agency  or  labor  organization 
Is  charged  with  having  engaged  in  or  en- 
gaging In  an  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  In  accordance  with  section  7104 
(g)  of  this  title,  shall  Investigate  the  charge 
and  may  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon 
such  agency  or  labor  organization  a  com- 
plaint. The  complaint  shall  contain  a 
notice — 

"(A)  of  the  charges; 

"(B)  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  before  the 
Authority  or  a  member  thereof,  or  before  an 
employee  of  the  Authority  designated  for 
that  purpose; 

"(C)  of  the  place  fixed  for  the  hearing;  and 
"(D)   of  the  time  for  the  hearing  which 
shall  be  not  earlier  than  5  days  after  the 
serving  of  the  complaint. 

"(2)  The  person  so  complained  of  shall 
have  the  right  to  file  an  answer  to  the  origi- 
nal or  amended  complaint  and  to  appear  in 
person  or  otherwise  and  give  testimony  at  the 
time  and  place  fixed  in  the  complaint.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  member,  agent,  or 
agency  conducting  the  bearing,  any  other 
person  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  In  the 
said  proceeding  and  to  present  testlmonv. 
Any  such  proceeding  shall  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
this  title:  except  that  the  parties  shall  not 
be  bound  by  rules  of  evidence,  whether  stat- 
utory, common  law,  or  adopted  by  rules  of 
court. 

"(3)  No  complaint  shall  be  Issued  based 
upon  an  unfair  labor  practice  which  occurred 
more  than  6  months  before  the  filing  of  the 
charge  with  the  Authority.  If  the  person 
aggrieved  was  prevented  from  filing  such 
charge  within  6  months — 

"(A)  by  the  failure  of  the  agency  or  labor 
organization  against  whom  such  charge  Is 
made  to  perform  a  duty  owed  to  the  ag- 
grieved; or 

"(B)    due  to  other  concealment; 


which  prevented  discovery  of  the  unfair 
labor  practice  within  6  months  of  Its  occur- 
rence, the  6-month  period  during  which  a 
charge  may  be  filed  shall  be  computed  from 
the  day  of  discovery  of  the  occurrence. 

"(4)  The  Authority  (or  a  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Authority)  shall  conduct  a 
hearing,  on  the  record,  on  the  complaint  not 
earlier  than  5  days  after  the  complaint  is 
served,  and  may  compel  under  section  7133 
of  this  title  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents.  Thereafter,  In 
Its  discretion,  the  Authority  upon  notice  may 
receive  fiarther  evidence  or  hear  argument. 
If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
received,  the  Authority  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  agency  or  labor  organization  named  In 
the  complaint  has  engaged  In  or  Is  engaging 
in  an  unfair  labor  practice,  then  the  Author- 
ity shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  agency 
or  labor  organization  an  order  requiring  the 
agency  or  labor  organization  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  unfair  labor  practice,  and 
to  take  such  affirmative  action.  Including  re- 
instatement of  employees  and  backpay,  as 
will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  chapter. 
Where  an  order  directs  reinstatement  of  an 
employee,  backpay  may  be  required  of  the 
agency  or  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  responsible  for  the  discrimination  or 
improper  action  suffered  by  the  employee. 
Such  order,  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Authority  that  there  has  been  an  arbitrary, 
capricious,  or  otherwise  knowing  violation 
of  this  act,  by  any  supervisor  or  other  agency 
official,  may  direct  the  agency  to  discipline 
the  supervisor  or  official  by  demotion,  sus- 
pension, removal,  or  such  other  remedial  ac- 
tion as  the  Authority  deems  appropriate. 
Such  order  may  further  require  such  agency 
or  labor  organization  to  make  reports  from 
time  to  time  showing  the  extent  to  which  It 
has  complied  with  the  order. 

"(5)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  received,  the  Authority  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  agency  or  labor  organiza- 
tion named  in  the  complaint  has  not  en- 
gaged or  is  not  engaging  in  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  then  the  Authority  shall  state  its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  an  order 
dismissing  the  complaint. 

"(c)  If  the  evidence  is  presented  before  a 
member  or  an  employee  of  the  Authority, 
such  member  or  employee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding  a  proposed  report, 
together  with  a  recommended  order,  which 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Authority,  and  If  no 
exceptions  are  filed  within  20  days  after  the 
service  thereof  upon  such  parties,  or  with- 
in such  fvu-ther  period  as  the  Authority 
may  authorize,  such  recommended  order 
shall  become  the  order  of  the  Authority,  ef- 
fective as  therein  prescribed. 

"(d)  If  exceptions  are  filed  to  the  proposed 
report  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Authority  shall  determine 
whether  such  exceptions  raise  substantial 
Isuses  of  fact  or  law,  and  shall  grant  re- 
view if  it  believes  such  substantial  Issues 
have  been  raised.  If  the  Authority  determines 
that  the  exceptions  do  not  raise  substantial 
Issues  of  fact  or  law,  it  may  refuse  to  grant 
review,  and  the  recommended  order  shall  be- 
come the  order  of  the  Authority,  effective  as 
therein  described. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  when  an  unfair  labor 
practice  complaint  alleges  that  Irreparable 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  complainant  if  im- 
mediate corrective  action  is  not  taken  and 
a  prima  facie  case  is  established,  the  Au- 
thority may  prohibit  the  action  or  actions 
complained  of  until  the  full  merits  of  the 
case  are  heard.  The  Authority  shall  assign 
priority  consideration  to  the  complete  ad- 
judication of  cases  coming  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  subsection. 
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"J  7117.  Negotiation  impasses;  Federal  Serv- 
ice Impasses  Panel 

"(a)  Upon  request,  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  shall  provide  serv- 
ices and  assistance  to  agencies  and  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  resolution  of  negotiation 
impasses. 

"(b)  When  voluntary  arrangements  In- 
cluding the  services  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  or  other  third  party 
mediation  service  fall  to  resolve  a  negotia- 
tion impasse,  either  party  may  request  the 
Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel  established 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  or  the  parties  may  agree  to 
adopt  a  procedure  for  binding  arbitration 
of  a  negotiation  Impasse. 

"(c)  There  is  established  within  the  Au- 
thority a  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel.  The 
Panel  shall  be  composed  of  a  Chairman  and 
at  least  6  other  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Authority  solely  on  the  basis 
of  fiitness  to  perform  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  office  from  among  individuals 
who  are  familiar  with  Government  operations 
and  knowledgeable  in  labor-management 
relations. 

"(d)  Two  members  of  the  Panel  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  1  year.  2  for  a  term 
of  3  years,  and  the  Chairman  and  the  re- 
maining members  for  a  term  of  5  years.  Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  5 
years,  except  that  an  Individual  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall 
replace.  A  member  of  the  Panel  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  Authority  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  In  office  but  for  no  other 
cause. 

"(e)  The  Panel  may  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  and  such  other  employees  as  it  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the 
proper  performance  of  Its  duties.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Panel  who  Is  not  an  employee  (as 
defined  under  section  2105  of  this  title)  Is 
entitled  to  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  currently  paid,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
he  is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  official 
business  on  the  work  of  the  Panel,  including 
traveltlme,  and  Is  entitled  to  travel  expenses 
and  a  per  diem  allowance  under  section  5703 
of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Panel  or  Its  designee  shall 
promptly  Investigate  any  Impasse  presented 
to  It  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
The  Panel  shall  consider  the  matter  and  shall 
either  recommend  procedures  to  the  parties 
for  the  resoutlon  of  the  Impasse  or  assist  the 
parties  In  arriving  at  a  settlement  through 
whatever  methods  and  procedures.  Including 
factfinding  and  recommendations,  it  may 
deem  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  If  the  parties  do  not  arrive 
at  a  settlement,  the  Panel  may  hold  hearings, 
compel  under  section  7133  of  this  title  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents,  and  take  whatever  action  Is 
necessary  and  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
chapter  to  resolve  the  Impasse.  Notice  of  any 
final  action  of  the  Panel  shall  bo  promptly 
served  upon  the  parties,  and  such  action 
shall  be  binding  upon  them  during  the  term 
of  the  agreement. 

"§  7118.  Standard  of  conduct  for  labor  or- 
ganizations 

"A  labor  organization  representing  or  seek- 
ing to  represent  employees  pursiiant  to  this 
chapter  shall  adopt  governing  requirements 
containing  explicit  and  detailed  provisions 
to  which  It  subscribes,  providing  for — 

"(1)  the  maintenance  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures and  practices,  including  provisions 
for  periodic  elections  to  be  conducted  subject 
to  recognized  safeguards  and  provisions  de- 
fining and  securing  the  right  of  Individual 
members  to  participation  In  the  affairs  of  the 
labor  organization,  to  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  governing  rules  of  the  or- 


ganization, and  to  fair  process  in  disciplinary 
proceedings; 

"(2)  the  prohibition  of  business  or  finan- 
cial Interests  on  the  part  of  labor  organiza- 
tion officers  and  tigents  which  confilct  with 
their  duty  to  the  organization  and  its  mem- 
bers; and 

"(3)  the  maintenance  of  fiscal  Integrity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization. Including  provision  for  accounting 
and  financial  controls  and  regular  financial 
reports  or  summaries  to  be  made  available  to 
members. 

"SUBCHAPTER      ni.— GRIEVANCES,      AP- 
PEALS. AND  REVIEW 
"§  7119.  Appeals  from  adverse  decisions 

"(a)  An  employee  (as  defined  In  section 
7501  of  this  title)  against  whom  an  adverse 
action  Is  taken  under  section  7502  of  this 
title  Is  entitled  to  appeal  the  adverse  action 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

"(b)  The  employee  may  submit  the  appeal 
In  writing  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receipt  of  notice  of  the  adverse  decision,  and 
is  entitled  to  appear  personally  or  through 
a  representative  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission, after  Investigation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  submitted,  shall  submit 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
administrative  authority  and  shall  send 
copies  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  appellant  or  his  representative.  The 
administrative  authority  shall  take  the  cor- 
rective action  that  the  Commission  finally 
recommends. 

"§  7120.  Grievance  procedures 

"(a)  An  agreement  entered  into  by  an 
agency  and  a  labor  organization  having  ex- 
clusive recognition  shall  provide  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  grievances.  Including 
questions  of  arbitrablllty.  An  employee  to 
wOiom  the  agreement  applies  may  elect  to 
have  his  grievance  processed  under  either — 

"(1)  a  procedure  negotiated  In  accordance 
with  this  chapter,  or 

"(2)  any  applicable  appeals  procedures 
established  by  or  pursuant  to  law  (includ- 
ing procedures  specified  In  section  7115(d) 
of  this  title) . 

A  negotiated  grievance  procedure  shall  be 
fair,  simple,  provide  for  expeditious  process- 
ing, and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
procedures  that — 

"(A)  assure  a  labor  organization  the  right, 
in  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  em- 
ployee in  the  tmit.  to  present  and  process 
grievances; 

"(B)  assure  an  employee  the  right  to  pre- 
sent a  grievance  on  his  own  behalf,  and  as- 
sure the  labor  organization  the  right  to  be 
present  when  the  grievance  Is  adjusted  If  It 
Is  not  the  representative  of  the  employee; 

"(C)  provide  that  any  grievance  not  satis- 
factorily settled  In  the  grievance  process 
shall  be  subject  to  binding  arbitration  which 
may  be  invoked  by  either  the  labor  organiza- 
tion or  the  agency. 

"(b)  Where  a  party  to  such  agreement  is 
aegrleved  by  the  failure,  neglect,  or  refusal 
of  the  other  partv  to  proceed  to  arbitration 
pursuant  to  the  jyocedvu-e  provided  therefor 
in  such  agreemVnt.  such  aggrieved  party 
may  file  a  compmint  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
appropriate  court  of  the  State,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  for  sum- 
mary action  without  Jury  seeking  an  order 
directing  that  the  arbitration  proceed  pur- 
suant to  the  procedures  provided  therefor  In 
such  agreement. 
"§  7121.  Exceptions  to  arbitral  awards 

"Either  party  may  file  an  exception  with 
the  Authority  to  an  arbitrator's  award  under 
this  chapter.  If  upon  review  the  Authority 
finds  that  the  award  Is  deficient  because — 

"(1)   It  Is  contrary  to  law  or  regulations; 

"(2)  It  was  procured  by  corruption,  fraud, 
or  other  misconduct; 

"(3)  of  partiality  of  the  arbitrator;  or 


"(4)  the  arbitrator  exceeded  his  powers; 
the  Authority  may  take  such  action  and 
make  such  recommendations  on  the  award  as 
it  considers  necessary,  consistent  with  appli- 
cable law  or  regulations  and  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  If  no  exception  Is  filed,  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator  shall  be  final  and 
binding.  An  agency  shsdl  take  the  actions  re- 
quired by  a  final  decision  of  an  arbitrator 
to  make  an  employee  whole  In  the  circum- 
stances. Including  the  payment  of  back  pay. 
A  final  decision  tinder  this  section  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  7122  and  ot 
this  title. 
"§  7122.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Authority  under  section  7116  of  this 
title  (Involving  an  unfair  labor  practice), 
under  section  7121  of  this  title  (Involving  an 
award  by  an  arbitrator) ,  or  under  section 
7111  (g)  (Involving  an  appropriate  unit  deter- 
mination) ,  may,  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  order  was  Issued,  Institute  an 
action  for  Judicial  review  of  the  Authority's 
order  In  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
In  the  circuit  in  which  such  person  resides  or 
transacts  business  or  in  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  institution  of  an  action  for  Judicial  re- 
view shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Au- 
thority's order,  unless  the  court  specifically 
orders  such  stay.  Review  of  the  Authority's 
order  shall  be  on  the  record  in  accordance 
with  section  706  of  this  title,  and  the  Author- 
ity's findings  of  fact.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  The 
court  shall  affirm  the  Authority's  order  if  it 
determines  that  It  Is  In  accordance  with  law. 
The  court  shall  bavo4^e  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
to  the  Authority  such  temporary  relief  or 
restraining  order  that  it  deems  Just  and 
proper,  and  In  like  manner  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  en- 
forcing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of  the  Authority. 

"(b)  The  Authority  or  the  charging  party 
shall  have  power  to  petition  any  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  In  the  circuit, 
wherein  the  unlawful  act  In  question  oc- 
curred or  wherelfi  the  person  named  in  the 
complaint  resides  or  transacts  business,  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  order  and  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  In 
the  proceedings,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person, 
and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the 
proceeding  and  of  the  question  determined 
therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying  and  en- 
forcing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Authority. 
No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged  before 
the  Authority,  or  its  member,  agent,  or 
agency,  shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  un- 
less the  failure  or  neglect  to  \irge  such  objec- 
tion shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  The  findings  of  the  Au- 
thority with  respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive. If  any  person  shall  apply  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  4iear- 
InPT  before  the  Authority,  or  Its  member, 
af-^nt,  or  ajrencv,  the  corjrt  mav  order  such 
adHttional  evidence  to  be  tnv»'n  before  the 
Authority,  or  Its  member,  aeent.  or  agency, 
and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  Au- 
thority may  modify  Its  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  or  ma*:e  new  fln^'lnra  bv  r°<»son  of 
ai^ltlonal  evidence  sr>  ^'x^.en  arxl  fllert.  and 
It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings. 
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which  findings  with  respect  to 
fact,  If  supported  by  substantia 
the  record  considered  as  a  whple, 
consluslve,   and  shall   file  Its 
tlons.  If  any,  for  the  modlflcatl  )n 
aside  of  Its  original  order.  Upon 
the  record  with  It,  the  Jurlsdl  :tlon 
court  shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  J  idgment 
decree  shall  be  final,  except  tliat 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
Court  of  the  United  States  upoi 
tlorarl  or  certification  as  provld  !d 
1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Cpde. 
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"(c)  The  Authority  may,  upoi 
a  complaint,  as  provided  in 
of  this  title,  charging  that  anj 
engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  an 
practice,  petition  any  United 
court,  within  any  district 
fair  labor  practice  In  question 
hfive  occurred  or  wherein  suet 
sides  or  transacts  business,  for 
temporary  relief  or  restraining 
the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  servei  1 
person,  and  thereupon  shall 
tlon  to  grant  such  temporary 
Ing   a   temporary   restraining 
deems  Just  and  proper. 
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"J  7131.  Reporting  requirements 
ards  of  conduct 
"The  provisions  of  subchapter 
ter  11  of  title  29  shall  be  applies 
organizations   that  have  or  are 
obtain  recognition  under  this 
to  such  organizations'  officers, 
stewards,  other  representatives 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  ^. 
be   applicable   If  the   agency 
ployer  under  section  402  of  title 
tlon  to  the  authority  conferred  o 
section  438  of  title  29,  the 
shall  have  authority,  by 
with  the  written  concurrence  of 
Ity,  to  prescribe  simplified 
such   labor  organization.   The 
Labor  may  revoke  such  provision 
fied  reports  of  any  such  labor  i 
if  he  determines,   after  such   1 
as  he  deems  proper  and  after  du< 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  1 
of  this  chapter  and  of  chapter  1 
would  be  served  thereby. 
"5  7132.  Official  time 
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"(a)  Employees  representing 
recognized  or  certified  labor  o:„ 
the  negotiation  of  an  agreement 
chapter,    including    attendance 
settlement  proceedings,  are 
ficlal  time  for  such  purposes 
the  employees  otherwise  would 
status.  However,  the  number 
ployees  for  whom  official  time  Is 
under  this  subsectlpn  shall  not 
number  of  persons  representing 

"(b)  Matters  relating  to  the 
ness  of  a  labor  organization  (_. 
not  limited  to,  the  solicitation 
ship,  elections  of  labor 
and  collection  of  dues)   ^hall 
during  the  nonduty  hours  of 
concerned. 


organlzatl  an 
be 
the 


"(c)  Except  as  provided  under 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Authority 
termlne  whether  employees 
or  on  behalf  of,  a  labor 
phase  of  proceedings  before  the 
shall   be   authorized   official   tlmi 
purposes  during  regular  working 
"I  7133.  Subpenas 

"(a)   For  the  purpose  *f  all 
Investigations  which  the 
member  thereof,  or  the  Panel,  or 
ber  thereof,   determines   are 
proper  for  the  exercise  of  its  ^- 
this  chapter,  the  Authority  or  the 
authorized  agent  or  any  member 
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agency  thereof  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
have  access  to,  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion and  the  right  to  copy,  any  evidence  of 
any  person  being  investigated  or  proceeded 
against  that  relates  to  any  matter  under  In- 
vestigation or  in  question.  The  Authority, 
any  member  thereof,  or  its  designee,  or  the 
Panel,  or  any  member  thereof  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  'Issuer'), 
may  upon  application  of  any  party  forth- 
with Issue  to  such  party  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
or  the  production  of  any  evidence  In  such 
proceeding  or  Investigation  requested  In 
such  application.  Within  5  days  after  the 
service  of  a  subpena  on  any  individual  or 
organization  requiring  the  production  of  any 
evidence  In  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  individual  or  organization,  such 
individual  or  organization  may  petition  the 
Issuer  to  revoke,  and  the  Issuer  shall  revoke, 
such  subpena  if  In  its  opinion  the  evidence 
the  production  of  which  Is  required  does  not 
relate  to  any  matter  imder  consideration,  or 
If  In  Its  opinion  such  subpena  does  not  de- 
scribe with  sufficient  particularity  the  evi- 
dence the  production  of  which  Is  required. 
The  Issuer,  or  any  agent  designated  by  the 
Issuer  for  such  purposes,  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence. 

"(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refvisal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  Individual  or 
organization,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
territory  or  possession,  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  or 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  Indi- 
vidual or  organization  guilty  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
Issuer  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to 
such  to  appear  before  the  Issuer  to  produce 
evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

"(c)  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Issuer 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  and  the  persons  taking  the  same  shall 
severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as 
are  paid  for  like  services  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents 
or  other  evidence  in  obedience  to  the  sub- 
pena of  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  Individual 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  except 
that  such  individual  so  testifying  shall  not 
be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  perjury  commlttted  In  so  testi- 
fying. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  resist 
prevent.  Impede,  or  Interfere  with  anv  mem- 
ber of  the  Authority  or  Panel  or  a  member, 
agent,  or  agency  thereof  in  the  performance 
of  duties  pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"1 7134.  Compilation  and  publication  of 
data 

"(a)  The  Authority  shall  maintain  a  file 
of  its  proceedings,  copies  of  all  avaUable 
agreements  and  arbitration  decisions,  and 
shall  publish  the  texts  of  Its  decisions  and 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Panel  under  section 
7117  of  this  title. 

"(b)    All   files  maintained  under   subsec- 


tion  (a)    of  this  section  shall   be  open  to 
Inspection  and  reproduction  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  552  of  this  title. 
"§  7135.  Funding 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

"§  7136.  Issuance  of  regulations 

"The  Authority,  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  and  the  Panel 
shall  each  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
applicable  to  each  of  them,  respectively.  Un- 
less otherwise  specifically  provided  In  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  Issuance,  revision,  or  repeal  of  any  such 
rule  or  regulation. 

"i  7137.   Continuation  of  existing  laws,  rec- 
ognitions,   agreements,    and   pro- 
cedures 
"(a)    Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter 
shall  preclude — 

"(1)  the  renewal  or  continuation  of  an 
exclusive  recognition,  certification  of  a  rep- 
resentative, or  a  lawful  agreement  between 
an  agency  and  a  representative  of  its  em- 
ployees entered  into  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter;  or 

"(2)  the  renewal,  continuation,  or  initial 
according  of  recognition  for  units  of  man- 
agement officials  or  supervisors  represented 
by  labor  organizations  which  historically  or 
traditionally  represent  management  officials 
or  supervisors  in  private  industry  and  which 
hold  exclusive  recognition  for  units  of  such 
officials  or  supervisors  in  any  agency  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Policies,  regulations,  and  procedures 
established  under  Executive  Orders  10987, 
11491,  11616,  11636,  and  11838,  or  under  the 
provision  of  any  other  Executive  Order  In 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter, 
shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  until 
revised  or  revoked  by  the  President,  or  unless 
superseded  by  specific  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  by  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  of  the  United 
States  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  are  modified  or  repealed  as  nec- 
essary to  remove  such  Inconsistency,  and  this 
chapter  shall  take  precedence  over  all  ordi- 
nances, rules,  regulations,  or  other  enact- 
ments. Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided herein,  nothing  contained  In  this 
chapter  shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  other- 
wise abridge  any  rights,  privileges,  or  bene- 
fits guaranteed  by  law  to  employees." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  So  much  of  section  6596(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  precedes  para- 
graph (2)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  An  employee  of  an  agency  who,  on 
the  basis  of  a  timely  appeal  or  an  adminis- 
trative determination  (including  an  unfair 
labor  practice  or  a  grievance  decision),  is 
found  by  appropriate  authority  under  ap- 
plicable law.  regulation,  or  agreement,  to 
have  been  affected  by  an  unjustified  or  un- 
warranted personnel  "action  that  has  resulted 
In  th?  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  all  or  a 
part  of  the  pay,  allowances,  or  differentials 
of  the  employee — 

"(1)  Is  entitled,  on  correction  of  the  per- 
sonnel action,  to  receive  for  the  period  for 
which  the  personnel  action  was  In  effect — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  all  or  any  part 
of  the  pay.  allowances,  or  differentials,  as 
applicable,  that  the  employee  normally  would 
have  earned  or  received  diirlng  that  period  If 
the  personnel  action  had  not  occurred,  less 
any  amounts  earned  by  him  through  ether 
employment  during  that  period; 

"(B)  Interest  on  the  amount  payable  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(C)  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  rea- 
sonable costs  and  expenses  of  litigation 
related  to  the  personnel  action;  and". 
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(b)  Section  5596(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence; 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  'unfair 
labor  practice',  'grievance',  and  'agreement' 
have  the  same  meanings  as  when  used  In 
chatper  71  of  this  title,  and  'personnel  ac- 
tion' Includes  the  omission  or  failure  to  take 
an  action  or  confer  a  benefit.". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Chapter  75  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subchapters  III  and  IV  as  subchapters  II 
and  III,  respectively,  and  by  striking  out 
subchapters  I  and  II  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  I.— CAUSE  AND 
PROCEDURE 
"I  7501.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  'employee*  means — 

"(A)  an  individual  in  the  competitive 
service  who  is  serving  under  a  permanent, 
indefinite,  or  other  nontemporary  appoint- 
ment and  who  has  completed  a  probationary 
or  trial  period;  or 

"(B)  a  preference  eligible  In  the  excepted 
service  who  has  completed  one  year  of  cur- 
rent continuous  employment  In  the  same  line 
of  work  In — 

"(1)  an  E.xecutlve  agency; 

"(11)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"(111)  the  United  States  Postal  Service;  or 

"(Iv)  the  Postal  Rate  Commission; 
but  does   not   Include  an  individual  whose 
appointment  Is  required  to  be  confirmed  by, 
or  made  with  advice   and  consent  of,  the 
Senate;  and 

"(2)  'adverse  action'  means  a  removal,  sus- 
pension for  more  than  30  days,  furlough 
without  pay.  or  reduction  In  rank  or  pay. 
"i  7502.  Cause 

"An     agency    may    take    adverse    action 
against  an  employee,  or  debar  him  for  future 
employment,    only   for   such   cause    as   will 
promote  the  efficiency  ot  the  service. 
"§  7503.  Procedure 

"(a)  An  employee  against  whom  adverse 
action  is  proposed  is  entitled  to — 

"(1)  at  least  30  days'  advance  written 
notice  of  the  action  sought,  except  when  such 
individual  has  been  indicted  for  a  crime 
for  which  a  sentence  of  Imprisonment  Is 
imposed  or  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve such  Individual  Is  guilty  of  a  crime 
directly  related  to  his  employment,  stating 
the  reasons  therefor  In  writing  specifically 
and  in  detail; 

"(2)  receive,  at  the  time  of  the  notice 
required  under  paragraph  (1),  all  state- 
ments, affidavits.  Investigative  reports,  and 
all  other  evidence  relevant  to  the  proposed 
action; 

"(3)  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  examiner 
(who  shall  be  an  attorney  licensed  to  practice 
In  at  least  one  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States)  at  which  such  individual  may 
be  represented  by  counsel,  present  evidence, 
and  cross-examine  witnesses; 

"(4)  a  copy  of  the  verbatim  transcript  of 
the  hearing;  and 

"(5)  a  written  decision  by  the  hearing 
examiner  stating  the  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  upon  which  the  decision 
is  based. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 
"(1)  The  hearing  examiner  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  a  hearing  under 
subsection  (a)(3).  Issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
or  the  production  of  any  evidence  in  such 
proceeding  or  Investigation  requested  in 
such  application.  Within  five  days  after  the 
service  of  a  subpena  on  a  person  requiring 
the  production  of  any  evidence  In  the  pos- 
session or  under  the  control  of  such  person, 
such  person  may  petition  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer to  revoke  such  subpena.  The  hear- 


ing examiner  shall  revoke  such  subpena  If 
In  his  or  her  opinion  the  evidence  of  which 
production  is  required  does  not  relate  to  any 
matter  under  Investigation,  or  any  matter  In 
question  in  such  proceedings,  or  if  in  his 
or  her  opinion  such  subpena  does  not  de- 
scribe with  sufficient  particularity  the  evi- 
dence of  which  production  Is  required.  The 
hearing  examiner  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  In  the  United  States 
or  any  territory  or  possession  thereof,  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  any 
district  covu-t  of  the  United  States  or  the 
United  States  courts  of  any  territory  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  shall  upon  application  by  the  party 
seeking  compliance  have  jurisdiction  to  Is- 
sue such  person  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  the  hearing  examiner, 
or,  If  so  ordered,  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Investigation  or  In  question.  Any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  The  decision  of  the  hearing  examiner 
shall  be  final  as  to  findings  of  fact,  except 
that  an  Individual  suffering  an  adverse  deci- 
sion may  bring  an  action  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  Individual  resides,  the  district  in  which 
such  adverse  decision  was  made,  or  In  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  judicial  review  of  the  conclusions  of  law 
of  such  decision. 

"td)  The  parties  to  the  negotiated  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  may  agree  to  im- 
plement or  substitute  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
above  procedure  as  part  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
suspension  or  removal  of  an  employee  under 
section  7532  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  75  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Chapter  75. — ADVERSE  ACTIONS 
"SUBCHAPTER  I.— CAUSE  AND 
PROCEDURE 
"Sec. 

"7501.  Definitions. 
"7502.  Cause. 
"7503.  Procedure. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II.— HEARING  EXAMINERS 

"Sec. 

"7521.  Removal. 

"SUBCHAPTER  ni.— NATIONAL  SECURITY 

"Sec. 

"7531.  Definitions. 

"7532.  Suspension  and  removal. 

"7533.  Effect  on  other  statutes.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  77  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  for  part  III  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  per- 
taining to  chapter  77. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  71  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  7151,  7152. 
7153.  and  7154  as  sections  7201,  7202,  7203, 
and  7204,  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  subchapter  head- 
ing and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Chapter   72.— ANTIDISCRIMINATION; 

RIGHT  TO   PETITION  CONGRESS 

"SUBCHAPTER    I.— ANTIDISCRIMTNATTON 

IN  EMPLOTMENT 
"See. 

"7201.  Policy. 
"7202.  Marital  status. 


"7203.  Physical  handicap. 
"7204.  Other  prohibitions. 
"SUBCHAPTER  II.— EMPLOYEES'  RIGHT 
TO  PETITION  CONGRESS 
"Sec. 

"7211.  Employees'    right    to    petition    Con- 
gress."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAPTER  II.— EMPLOYEES'  RIGHT 
TO  PETTTTON  CONGRESS 
"§  7211.  Employees'   right   to  petition  Con- 
gress 
"The  right  of  employees,  individually  or 
collectively,  to  petition  Congress  or  a  Member 
of  Congress,   or   to   furnish   information   to 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  a  committee 
or  member  thereof,  may  not  be  Interfered 
with  or  denied.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  part  III  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out — 

"Subpart  F. — EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

"71.  Policies 7101" 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"Subpart  F.— LABOR  MANAGEMENT 
RELA-nONS,  ETC. 

"71.  Labor  Management  Relations 7101 

"72.  Antidiscrimination;  Right  to  Pe- 
tition Congress 7201" 

(c)  (1)  Section  2105(c)(1)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
7154"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
7204". 

(2)  Section  3302(2)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "7162, 
7153"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7202, 
7203". 

(3)  Sections  4540(c),  7212(a),  and  9540(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "7154  of  title  5" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7204  of  title 
5". 

(4)  Section  410(b)(1)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"chapters  71  (employee  policies) "  and  Insert 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "chapters 
72  (antidiscrimination;  right  to  petition  Con- 
gress)". 

(5)  Section  1002(g)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 7102  of  title  5"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  7211  of  title  5". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  clause: 

"(105)  Chairman,  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority.". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
clause: 

"(137)  Members,  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority  (2),  and  Its  General  Counsel.". 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  (or  the 
amendments  made  thereby) ,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  (and  the  amendments 
made  thereby)  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  thu  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning more  than  120  days  after  (1)  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or  (2)  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1977,  whichever  date  Is  later. 

(b)  Sections  7104.  7105  (other  than  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g)  thereof),  and  7136  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  take  effect  ( 1 )  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 
(2)  on  October  1,  1977,  whichever  date  la 
later. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN 
S.  1091.  A  bill  to  encouragi 
life-cycle  cost  procurement 
eral  basis  for  Federal 
cisions;  to  the  Committee 
mental  Affairs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr 
reintroducing  today  a  bill 
prove  the  eflSciency  of  the 
emment  by  encouraging  the 
cycle-costing  as  the  general 
Federal     purchases.     Life- 
means  that  both  the  purchas^ 
operating  cost  over  the  life 
uct  are  considered  at  the 
chase. 

In  1976,  the  American 
clear  message  to  Washingtoi 
tired  of  paying  more  and 
Federal  Government  which 
to  become  less  and  less 
are  rightly  fed  up  with  the 
and  gargantuan  deficits  of 
panding  big  Government. 
Federal  Government  to 
tional  fashion  and  a  stop  pu 
ful  Government  expenditure! 
the  American  people  want 
Government  simply  to  give 
money's  worth. 

Mr.  President,  Govemmenjt 
should  be  cut  through 
waste   and   inefflciency.   The 
people  are  fed  up  with  big 
Government,  but  they  are 
plcious  of  empty  antl 
oric.  They  want  concrete 
make  Government  work  more 
I  believe  my  bill  represents 
step  which  can  be  taken 
achieve  this  goal. 

In  the  past,  Federal 
often   encouraged   to    make 
solely  on  the  basis  of 
And,  this  has  often  proved 
inefficient  In   the   long   run 
sense    requires    that    opera' 
should  be  considered  along 
chase  price  when  equipment 
There  has  been  some  use  of 
costing  in  the  Federal 
limited  use  provides  persuasi\^ 
that  longrun  costs  are 
flciency    enhanced    when 
decisions  include  evaluation 
Ing  costs  over  the  life  of  the 
At  the  urging  of  the  staff 
division  within  the  National 
Standards  called  the 
nology  incentives  program. 
Services  Administration  receii 
to  purchase  equipment  usinj 
cycle-costing  concept.  The 
been  extremely  encouraging 
us  who  have  been  searching 
to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Using  Ufe-cycle-costing, 
Purchased  27,000  room 
ers  which  are  estimated  to 
cent  less  energy  than 
bought    by    the    Federal 
GSA  analysis  shows  that  thei 
will  result  in  a  net  saving  to 
ury  over  their  lifetime  of  aboi^t 

Contracted  for  7,700  hot 
which  use  11  percent  less 
alternative  models.  It  is 
the  purchase  of  these  heaters 
suit  in  a  net  lifetime 
Treasury  of  about  $300,000 
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Contracted  for  3,720  electric  and  22,- 
200  gas  ranges  which  are  estimated  to 
be  7  percent  more  energy  efficient  than 
previous  models  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  ranges  are  expected  to  save 
the  Treasury  over  $500,000  during  their 
lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  utilize  man- 
agerial techniques  which  are  widely  used 
in  the  private  sector  to  increase  effici- 
ency and  lower  costs.  Ltfe-cycle-costing 
has  long  been  a  staniard  operating  pro- 
curement procedure  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. It  Is  time  to  encourage  its  expanded 
use  in  the  public  sector.  My  bill  will  ac- 
complish this  goal  by  encouraging  Fed- 
eral managers  and  those  who  write  the 
standards  for  Federal  procurement  to 
use  the  life-cycle -costing  concept  when- 
ever practicable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  factsheet  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
factsheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1091 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Life-Cycle  Cost 
Procurement  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "life  cycle  cost"  means  the  total  cost 
of  an  Item  or  system  to  the  Government 
during  the  time  of  ownership  Including  the 
cost  of  development,  acquisition,  operation, 
maintenance,  energy  vise,  support  and,  where 
applicable,  disposal,  as  far  as  these  costs  can 
reasonably  be  determined:  and 

(2)  "executive  agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  provided  in  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  Includes  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Sec.  3.  Tiie  Administrator  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (88 
Stat.  796)  shall  prescribe  such  policies,  regu- 
lations, procedures,  and  forms  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  encourage  and,  where  circumstances 
permit,  to  require  procurement  by  execi.itlve 
agencies  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  lowest 
life-cycle  cost  for  all  items  and  all  S3rEtems, 
Including  services,  whenever  possible. 

Fact  Skeet  :  Life  Cycle  Costing  Bill 

Description:  The  bill  encourages  the  use 
of  life-cycle  cost  procurement  as  the  gen- 
eral basis  for  Federal  procurement  decisions. 

(1)  Life-cycle  cost  is  defined  as  the  total 
cost  of  an  Item  or  system  to  the  Government 
during  the  time  of  ownership  including  the 
co'st  of  development,  acquisition,  operation, 
maintenance,  energy  use,  support  and,  where 
applicable,  disposal,  as  far  as  these  costs  can 
reasonably  be  determined. 

(2)  The  bill  requires  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to  prescribe 
policies,  regulations  and  procedures  to  en- 
courage and  where  circumstances  permit  to 
require  that  procurement  by  Executive  agen- 
cies be  done  on  the  basis  of  lowest  life-cycle 
cost  whenever  possible  for  all  Items  and 
systems. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


FEDEKAL-An>  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT   OF    1977 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  States  whose  interstate 
highway  systems  are  nearlng  completion. 
This  bill,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram Improvements  Act  of  1977,  will 
provide  the  necess&ry  flexiciJity  for  many 
States  to  finance  their  highest  priorities 
in  the  highway  area:  The  maintenance, 
repair,  restoration  and  safety  of  their 
Federal-aid  highways.  Although  Federal- 
aid  highways  constitute  only  one-fourth 
of  our  Nation's  streets  and  roads,  they 
carry  75  percent  of  our  motor  vehicles. 
Yet  Federal-aid  noninterstates  have 
been  neglected. 

In  recent  years  many  States  have  had 
to  conform  their  highway  work  to  Fed- 
eral guidelines  often  imrepresentative  of 
their  needs.  Meanwhile  their  true 
priorities  have  been  left  undone  or 
funded  out  of  State  funds  needed  else- 
where. Many  States  have  now  sub- 
stantially completed  their  interstate 
routes;  they  are  severely  restricted  in 
the  ways  they  can  use  trust  fxmd  ap- 
portionments; yet  their  citizens  con- 
tinue to  pay  into  the  trust  fund  as  they 
purchase  gasoline,  oil,  special  motor 
fuels,  and  tires.  Only  a  very  small  part 
of  these  States'  apportionments  can  be 
used  for  upgrading,  resurfacing,  rehabil- 
itating and  restoring  noninterstates, 
which  comprise  over  90  percent  of  our 
Federal-aid  highways.  Federal  High- 
way Trust  Fund  moneys  are  not  usable 
for  maintenance,  which  includes  such 
things  as  fixing  potholes,  repairing  roads 
ruined  by  the  harsh  winter  weather  and 
general  surface  repairs.  These  conditions 
are  causing  a  greater  share  of  our  high- 
way problems. 

As  we  all  know,  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  Interstate  highway  con- 
struction are  enormous,  both  in  heavily 
populated  areas  and  rural  areas.  These 
highways  cut  a  swath  from  2  to  10 
times  the  width  of  a  normal  road.  The 
traffic  volume  on  the  interstate  system 
is  staggering — 1  percent  of  the  total 
mileage  of  roads  and  streets  In  the 
United  States  carrying  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  travel — thereby  increasing 
noise,  disturbing  normal  life  patterns, 
and  deteriorating  air  quality  in  the  en- 
virons. Neighborhoods  are  separated, 
farms  divided,  vistas  interrupted,  for- 
times  made  and  fortunes  lost  depending 
on  whether  and  where  an  Interstate 
Highway  is  constructed. 

The  impact  of  the  interstate  system 
on  New  England  was  analyzed  last  year 
in  an  excellent  series  of  articles  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  I  will  ask  imanimous 
con.sent  that  this  series,  written  by  Nick 
King  and  Robert  J.  Rosenthal,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

For  the  most  part,  I  support  comple- 
tion of  the  original  mileage  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  I  am  very  disturbed,  however, 
at  its  skyrocketing  cost.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  nearly  90  percent  of  inter- 
state mileage  was  open  to  traffic,  yet  37 
percent  of  the  total  cost  remains  to  be 
funded.  That  total  cost  is  now  estimated 
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at  $100  billion  with  completion  scheduled 
for  1990.  Some  segments  of  the  system, 
particularly  in  urban  areas,  have  been 
withdrawn  and  others  are  being  consid- 
ered for  such  status  because  of  their 
enormous  environmental  impact  and 
limited  benefit. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976  made  some  strides  toward 
the  goal  of  giving  individual  States  the 
right  to  use  their  Federal  highway  funds 
more  as  they  see  fit.  For  example,  $175 
million  was  authorized  in  both  fiscal  year 
1977  and  fiscal  year  1978  for  so-called 
3R— resurfacing,  restoration,  and  reha- 
bilitation— work  on  nontoU  interstates 
more  than  5  years  old.  This  provision 
has  been  of  tremendous  help  to  a  num- 
ber of  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  92  percent  of  the 
completed  interstate  system  is  over  5 
years  old. 

Also,  the  expanded  definition  of  "con- 
struction" in  the  1976  act  means  that 
3R  work  can  be  performed  on  both  inter- 
state and  noninterstate  roads  out  of  a 
State's  trust  fund  apportionment.  While 
this  section  of  the  act  affirmed  existing 
Federal  Highway .  Administration  policy, 
it  did  give  statutory  authority  and  long- 
range  approval  to  this  practice. 

Another  important  section  of  last 
year's  act  clarified  and  improved  the 
mass  transit  transfer  provision  for  areas 
in  which  interstate  segments  are  with- 
drawn from  a  State's  plan. 

Although  these  provisions  and  others 
give  substantial  impetus  to  the  prospect 
of  achieving  equitable  distribution  of 
money  from  the  Federal  highway  trust 
fund,  I  believe  there  are  further  steps 
that  must  be  taken.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  would,  if  enacted,  take  some  of 
these  necessary  steps. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  basic  and  most 
deleterious  inequities  in  the  allowable 
distribution  of  Federal  highway  moneys 
is  the  Federal  share  provision.  While  the 
Federal  Government  contributes  90  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  interstate  construc- 
tion, its  share  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  system  expenses  is  only  70  per- 
cent. Thus  a  State  must  raise  three  times 
the  revenue  to  construct  and  perform  3R 
work  on  its  Federal-aid  noninterstates 
as  it  does  for  Interstates.  Yet  the  inter- 
state system  accounts  for  only  a  fraction 
of  a  State's  Federal-aid  highway  mileage. 

For  example,  Rhode  Island's  more 
than  1.500  miles  of  Federal-aid  highways 
are  made  up  of  1,400  miles  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  system  roads,  with 
just  126  miles  of  planned  and  existing 
interstates.  Of  those  126  planned  inter- 
state miles,  only  71  are  in  existence  to- 
day. So  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  in 
the  difficult  position  of  being  encouraged 
to  spend  most  of  its  $28  million  annual 
apportionment  on  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  its  Federal-aid  highway 
mileage. 

Because  of  the  disparity  in  Federal 
funding  among  the  various  systems. 
States  are  unable  to  make  objective  judg- 
ments on  what  type  of  construction  best 
suits  their  needs.  Why  not  go  ahead  and 
construct  an  interstate  highway,  or  dis- 
rupt traffic  and  scenic  beauty  by  making 
questionable  safety  improvements,  when 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  90  per- 


cent of  the  cost — instead  of  performing 
needed  work  on  primary,  secondary,  or 
urban  system  roads  with  the  State  foot- 
ing 30  percent  of  the  bill?  This  dilemma 
faces  State  road  planners  constantly  in 
my  own  State  and.  no  doubt,  in  many 
others.  Highway  funds  are  desperately 
needed  but  not  for  interstate  highway 
construction.  Rhode  Island's  former  de- 
partment of  transportation  director 
stated  this  protlem  clearlj  in  a  letter  to 
then-Secretary  Coleman  last  year  and 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land must  raise  nearly  $6^'?  million  annu- 
ally through  bond  issuances  to  finance 
its  30  percent  share  of  Federal-aid  non- 
interstate  construction,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  forced  to  let  lapse  $12 
million  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  this  year 
up  to  $25  million  of  its  Highway  Trust 
Fund  apportionment  because  of  overly 
restrictive  Federal  highway  formulas. 
Yet  Rhode  Island  motorists  continue  to 
pump  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  $22 
million  annually.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Rhode  Island,  and  I  am  sure  many 
other  States,  are  not  being  treated  fairly 
imder  the  present  system.  We  must  have 
a  change. 

My  bill  calls  for  such  a  change.  It  will 
help  Rhode  Island  and  similar  States 
whose  needs  are  no  longer  for  interstate 
construction,  but  it  will  not  impede  other 
States  from  completing  vital  interstate 
links. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  share  of 
primary,  secondary  and  urban  system 
road  costs  would  be  Increased  from  the 
present  70  to  90  percent,  a  percentage 
equal  to  that  of  the  interstate  system. 
Also,  the  definition  of  "construction" 
would  be  expanded  to  Include  mainte- 
nance which  many  States'  roads  so 
desperately  require.  In  addition,  the  lim- 
its on  transferability  would  be  removed 
so  that  States  may  use  their  funds  more 
effectively  and  fiexibly. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  gives  ad- 
ditional fiexibility  to  urban  areas  in  the 
use  of  their  Federal  highway  trust  funds 
by  allowhig  trust  fund  apportionments  to 
finance  noise  abatement  measures  in 
cities  whose  neighborhoods  have  been 
dissected  by  interstate  highways. 

A  demonstration  of  how  effectively 
cities  and  States  might  use  money  under 
this  provision  can  be  seen  in  Seattle's 
highly  successful  "Freeway  Park."  There, 
part  of  the  depressed  route  of  Interstate 
5  in  downtown  Seattle  has  been  covered 
over  by  a  magnificent  6-acre  park,  com- 
plete with  interesting  architectural  fea- 
tures, such  as  a  33-foot  waterfall,  con- 
crete cliffs,  and  terraces;  along  with 
grassy  retreats  and  many  open  spaces. 
This  park  shuts  out  the  noise  of  traffic 
below,  opens  new  space  in  the  crowded 
downtown  area,  reduces  air  pollution  in 
the  vicinity,  connects  parts  of  the  city 
separated  since  the  time  of  the  highway's 
construction,  and  has  given  a  vital  boost 
to  the  city's  redevelopment. 

Although  the  governmental  cost  was 
high — $14  million — city  officials  and  tax- 
payers consider  it  a  wise  investment.  In- 
terstate highway  funds  were  not  avail- 


able for  construction  of  this  needed  new 
resource,  although  it  was  construction  of 
an  interstate  highway  that  caused  the 
very  problems  that  led  to  the  park's  crea- 
tion. Under  my  proposal,  highway  trust 
funds  would  be  available  for  such  con- 
struction. There  are  many  cities 
throughout  the  country  where  highway 
trust  fund  moneys  could  be  put  to  good 
use  in  such  endeavors.  Articles  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  on  Seattle's  successful  investment 
demonstrate  the  value  of  opening  the 
Trust  Fund  for  such  uses.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  text  of  the  bill 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  Im- 
provements Act  of  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  material  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1092 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Program  Improvement  Act  of  1977". 

DEFINITION   OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  rehabilitation,"  and  In  its  place  In- 
serting ",  rehabilitation,  and  maintenance,". 
Section  101(a)  Is  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "construction"  a  comma  and 
"and  In  the  case  of  the  Interstate  System, 
construction  necessary  to  reduce  noise  levels 
in  urban  areas,  including  covering  over  of 
Interstate  System  highways  In  urban  areas." 

INCREASED    TRANSFERABILITY    OF 
APPORTIONMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  104(d)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

INCREASED   FEDERAL    SHARE 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  120  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "70  per  centum"  wherever 
appearing  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "90  per  centum". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978.  and  there- 
after. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  12, 1976] 

The  Interstates:    They  Have  Reshapet 

America 
(By  Nick  King  and  Robert  J.  Rosenthal) 

Passumpsic,  Vt. —  From  the  porch  of  his 
office  here.  Postmaster  Dwight  Cooley 
watches  as  the  path  for  1-91  is  cut  through 
the  timbered  rocky  hills  across  the  river 
from  this  smaU  town  in  northeastern  Ver- 
mont. 

In  the  distance  he  can  see  the  dlesel- 
drlven  bulldozers  spurting  black  smoke.  He 
can  smell  the  burning  piles  of  brush  and 
trees,  and  he  can  feel  the  force  of  the 
dynamite  blasts  as  they  shatter  stone. 

"Those  Incredible  machines,"  says  Cooley 
quietly.  "There's  some  fantastic  big  rigs 
working  up  there.  Around  here  we've  never 
seen  the  likes  of  It.  They  might  as  well  fin- 
ish the  Interstate  but  I'll  tell  you,  we  never 
thought  enough  ahead  about  what  the  roads 
would  do  to  us." 

Almost  no  one  did. 

It  has  been  20  years  and  $61  billion  since 
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the  first  interstate  pavement 
since  the  first  family  was  asleep 
home,  since  the  first  red, 
Interstate  shield  was  posted. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  [concrete  rib- 
bons stretching  through  New  England  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation  have  be  in  sometimes 
obvious,  sometimes  subtle,  b\it  almost  al- 
ways profound. 

The  network  of  superhlghwajfs 
much  more  than  a  red  carpet 
much  more   than  the  shortes' 
route  between  here  and  there: 

They   have   split   communities 
areas  and  homesteads  in  rura 
Ing  tens  of  thousands  from  th4r 
places  of  business. 

Overnight,   they   have 
towns     Into     instant 
changing  everything  from  the 
substance  of  the  life  around  the  n 

They  have  created  whole  new 
spawning  millions  of  dollars  qnd 
of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

They    have    homogenized 
bringing  the  same  fast  foods, 
ists  and  Interchanges  with  tbeii 
they  went. 

They  have  cemented  for  th< 
future  the  dependence  of  New 
the  rest  of  the  nation  on  the  au 
contributed  to  the  steady  declirie 
and  other  mass  transit  facilities 

They  have  made  possible  the 
suburbia,  caused  populations 
created  patterns  of  commuting 
possible  two  decades  ago. 

They  have  brought  higher 
creased  pollution,  as  well  as 
ployment    and    business 
most  everywhere  they  have 

In  the  words  of  19-year-old 
Lebanon.   N.H.,   "there   are   to< 
veniences  about  the  Interstate 
You  can  go  to  shopping  malls 
relatives  faster.  Tou  have  to 
part  of  life." 

The  Interstates  are  now  a 
of  life  for  Dwight  Cooley,  Jan 
tens  of  thovisands  of  New 

In  1919  a  convoy  of  20 
Washington  for  San  Francisco 
trucks  could  be  driven  across 
to  dramatize  the  need  for  better 
cross-country  Journey  took  56 
eral  of  the  Armies  John  J 
Uclty  stunt  was  proof  of  the 
necessity   of   building   a 
system  for  commercial  and 

The  convoy  was  to  leave  a  sha: 
on  a  young  Army  captain  who 
Thirty-seven  years  later,  on  Jun  s 
young  officer,  who  was  now 
D.  Eisenhower,  signed  Into  law 
System  of  Interstate  and 

The   act   called   for   the 
41,000    miles    of    superhlghw^ 
creased  to  42,500— designed  to 
nation's  major  metropolitan 
the  shipment  of  goods  and  to 
tion  routes  in  case  of  enemy 

The  road  network  would  be 
form  standards,  and  the  highways 
only  limited  access.  The  project  id 
the  project  was  $27  billion, 
date  was  set  for  1972. 

Today,  four  years  after  the 
with  the  budget  having  more 
the  interstates,  still  have  not 
and,  according  to  Federal  offlci^ls, 
never  be. 

Infiatlon  has  slowed  construe 
tests  have  baited  the  building 
tions  with  opposition  coming 
environmentalists  concerned 
and  congestion  and  from  people 
their  communities  are  more 
highways. 

Of  the  planned  42,500  miles  bf  interstate, 
37,698  miles  are   open   to  tra^c  but  only 
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11,197  of  those  miles  conform  to  Federal 
standards  and  can  be  described  as  complete. 

In  March  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
Nobert  T.  Tiemann  said  that  the  earliest 
possible  completion  date  for  the  Interstate 
would  be  1990  at  a  projected  cost  of  $100 
billion.  But  even  that  target  date  Is  in 
question. 

"Who  knows,"  said  Lawrence  A.  Starbn, 
chief  of  Interstate  projects  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  "we've  had  a  million 
completion  dates.  You  may  never  know  when 
the  interstate  is  done  unless  one  day,  like 
the  Vietnam  War,  we  declare  it  done." 

As  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  New  Eng- 
land's Interstate  construction  is  far  from 
being  completed.  A  total  of  1734  miles  of 
Interstate  has  been  designated  for  the  six- 
state  region,  which  would  become  one  of 
the  greatest,  concentrations  per  region  of 
Interstates  in  the  country. 

Of  the  1539  miles  of  Interstate  open  to 
trafBc  in  New  England,  only  319  miles  are 
considered  "complete  or  essentially  com- 
plete" by  Department  of  Transportation 
standards.  Interstate  construction  In  New 
England  has  cost  $2.9  billion,  90  percent  of 
which  has  been  Federally  funded  with  the 
other  10  percent  coming  from  the  states. 

New  England  has  four  major  north-south 
Interstates.  1-95  goes  from  northern  Maine, 
through  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, through  Boston,  Providence  and  New 
Haven. 

1-93  runs  through  central  New  Hampshire 
to  Boston.  1-91  goes  through  eastern  Ver- 
mont, except  where  under  construction, 
through  central  Massachusetts  to  Hartford 
and  to  New  Haven  where  it  connects  to  1-95. 
1-89  angles  from  the  northwest  comer  of 
Vermont  through  New  Hampshire  to  Con- 
cord where  it  connects  with  1-93. 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  1-90,  runs 
east-west  through  the  state.  In  Connecticut, 
two  interstates,  1-84  and  1-86,  feed  into 
Hartford. 

In  the  major  metropolitan  centers  a  num- 
ber of  other  Interstates  run  through  or 
around  cities,  such  as  495  around  Boston,  295 
around  Providence,  190  now  under  construc- 
tion in  Worcester,  and  291  in  Springfield 
and  Chlcopee. 

1-95,  which  follows  the  East  Coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  is  in  many  ways  typical  of 
New  England's  other  interstates.  It  runs 
through  wilderness  from  Houlton  to  Bangor 
and  then  encounters  ever-increasing  papu- 
lation centers  In  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

The  superhighway  is  typical  also  in  that 
sections  of  It  are  under  construction  or  im- 
provement, such  as  the  stretch  running 
north  of  Boston  to  New  Hampshire  nick- 
named "barrel  alley"  because  of  the  warn- 
ing barrels  that  stretch  along  it.  Other  sec- 
tions have  been  blocked  by  opposition,  such 
as  the  once-proposed  Southwest  Corridor 
through  Boston. 

Although  highway  officials  are  optimistic 
that  most  of  the  Interstates  will  be  complet- 
ed, they  say  that  the  blocking  of  small  seg- 
ments such  as  these  may  prevent  the  inter- 
state highway  system  from  ever  being  fin- 
ished. 

In  1922,  three  years  after  the  cross-coun- 
try truck  convoy.  Gen.  Pershing  mapped  out 
his  vision  of  an  interstate  system.  The  map 
depicted  a  8,000-mile  road  network  consist- 
ing of  main  routes  strategically  paralleled 
on  both  sides  by  alternate  routes. 

But  beyond  this  map  there  was  little  prog- 
ress on  the  interstate  until  1937,  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  summoned 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald  to  the  White  House. 
MacDonald,  who  had  been  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  since  World  War  I, 
was  known  around  Washington  as  "Chief." 

Roosevelt  came  quickly  to  the  point.  He 
too  envisioned  an  Interstate  highway  system 


as  a  vital  defense  network  and  a  stimulator 
of  Jobs  in  Depression  America. 

But  Roosevelt's  plan  was  smaller  than 
Pershing's  and  to  illustrate  his  point,  he 
drew  six  lines  on  a  map.  Three  of  the  lines 
went  north-south  and  three  ran  east-west. 

"Chief,"  the  President  said,  as  highway 
legend  has  it,  "this  is  how  we  should  build 
the  system." 

Two  years  later  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
endorsed  Roosevelt's  six-highway  concept  in 
a  report  to  Congress.  The  report  said  that  the 
14,336-mile  grid  would  "meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  national  defense  and  the  needs 
of  a  growing  peacetime  traffic  in  a  longer 
range." 

Both  the  needs  and  the  traffic  would  grow 
far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  planning. 

"To  drive  is  nothing,"  says  Louise  Label, 
an  18-year-oId  soda  Jerk  at  a  Dairy  Queen 
off  1-95  in  Kittery,  Maine.  "I  went  up  Maine 
to  see  Helen  Reddy  and  K.C.  &  the  Sunshine 
Band.  It's  no  big  deal  to  drive  a  couple  of 
hours." 

Miss  Label  drives  a  Plymouth  Fury,  and 
when  she  talks  of  driving  "a  couple  of  hours" 
for  a  concert  she  means  the  150-mlIe  rovmd 
trip  to  Lewtston — on  1-96.  She  grew  up 
vritb  the  Interstate  and  she  regards  It  as  a 
necessary  part  of  her  life. 

Jack  and  Jane  Rlek,  a  mlddleaged  couple 
from  Latham,  N.Y.,  drive  a  Volvo.  They  re- 
member the  pre-interstate  days  when  the  trip 
from  BuSalo  to  Albany  took  14  hours.  Now, 
on  1-90,  it  takes  them  six. 

"After  a  while  the  Interstate  gets  tedious 
and  boring,"  Mrs.  Rlek  said.  "But  It's  the 
only  way  to  fly  if  you  want  to  get  somewhere 
fast." 

One  recent  vacation  trip  the  Rleks  drove 
the  Interstate  to  New  England.  But  on  the 
way  back  they  wanted  to  sightsee  so  they 
left  the  Interstate. 

"You  can't  get  rocking  chairs,  fried  clams, 
or  characters  on  an  Interstate,  Mrs.  Rlek 
said  recently  as  she  was  driving  through 
Maine,  "and  I'm  not  talking  about  highway 
fried  clams,  i'm  talking  about  the  real  thing." 

People  like  the  Rleks  have  seen  the  inter- 
state change  their  lives.  They  remember 
what  traveling  was  like  without  them.  Louise 
Label  doesn't.  But,  for  both  the  Rleks  and 
Miss  Label,  the  interstate  has  reinforced  their 
dependence  on  the  automobile,  as  it  has  for 
millions  of  others. 

The  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles 
in  the  country  has  risen  from  58.3  million  at 
the  time  Louise  Label  was  born  to  137  million 
today,  according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Eighty  percent  of  all  households  now 
own  at  least  one  car,  and  30  percent  own  two 
or  more.  And,  the  department  says,  20  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  traffic  uses  the  Interstate 
system,  which  make  up  only  1  percent  of  the 
nation's  roads. 

World  War  II  slowed  the  momentum  for  an 
Interstate  highway  system.  It  was  not  until 
1944  that  Congress  endorsed  the  concept. 

In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  passed  In 
that  year.  Congress  scrapped  Roosevelt's  plan 
for  six  major  highways  and  reverted  to  a  more 
comprehensive  network  remarkably  similar 
to  that  envisioned  22  years  earlier  by  Gen. 
Pershing. 

The  1944  act  designated  a  highway  network 
of  40,000  miles — not  only  as  an  evacuation 
system  in  the  event  of  a  war  at  home,  but 
also  as  an  employer  for  thousands  of  service- 
men returning  from  a  war  abroad. 

A  report  by  the  Special  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Post  War  Economic  Policy  and 
Planning  concluded: 

"Highway  construction  therefore  has  a 
place  of  singular  importance  in  any  program 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level 
of  economic  activity  after  the  war.  The  objec- 
tive Is  not  simply  to  build  roads  so  that  men 
will  have  Jobs,  but  to  have  roads  so  that  men 
can  build  America." 

Delays  plagued  the  interstate  plan  even 
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after  the  end  of  the  war.  One  of  the  reasons 
was  political  (how  to  finance  the  massive  con- 
struction project),  and  the  other  was  the 
post-war  economic  boom  that  occupied  the 
nation's  industries. 

But  in  1952  Eisenhower  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  he  was  finally  In  a  position  to  act 
on  the  seed  that  had  been  planted  by  the 
crosscountry  truck  convoy  in  1919  and  fertil- 
ized during  the  recent  war  in  Germany. 
Elsenhower  had  seen  Hitler's  Autobahn,  a 
modern  network  of  military  highways 
throughout  Germany,  and  he  wanted  a  simi- 
lar network  for  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  population  had  begun 
to  shift  from  the  cities  to  the  newly  formed 
suburbs,  and  the  automobile,  rubber,  asphalt 
and  oil  companies  as  well  as  labor  groups 
began  lobbying  for  more  roadbullding. 

In  1956  Congress  approved  legislation  to 
finance  an  interstate  highway  system.  The 
approval  came  in  the  form  of  twin  acts. 

The  first  act  permitted  increased  excise 
taxes  on  gasoline,  rubber  and  commercial 
vehicles.  The  second  created  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  which  channeled  the  funds  from 
these  taxes  into  one  pot  to  be  used  for  Fed- 
erally aided  highway  construction.  For  In- 
terstate highways,  the  Federal  share  would 
be  90  percent  and  the  states'  10  percent. 

Elsenhower  signed  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  into  law  on  June  29,  1956.  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  largest  peacetime  con- 
struction project  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  stipulated  that  during  the  next  16 
years,  $27  billion  would  be  spent  to  complete 
the  system,  officially  designated  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

Leo  Saucier  says  he  was  bom  poor.  But 
today,  because  of  the  Interstate,  he  says  he 
Is  "worth  something." 

In  1968  Saucier  borrowed  $3000  to  buy  an 
acre  of  swampland  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  where  an  1-95  exit  was  being  built  in 
Howland,  Maine  (population  1100). 

He  filled  the  land  and  built  «  gasoline 
station  and  the  95  Market  and  Diner.  Saucier 
says  his  holdings  now  are  worth  $75,000. 

People  in  Howland,  250  miles  north  of 
Boston,  thought  he  wa.«  crazy  to  buy  the 
swampland  near  the  Interstate  but  today  he 
is  Just  one  of  13  million  Americans,  16  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force,  who  work  on 
highways  or  in  highway-related  businesses. 

Highway  Industries,  from  trucking  and 
service  stations  to  motels  and  fast  food,  have 
accounted  for  16  percent  of  the  QNP  in  the 
last  15  years,  according  to  a  Department  of 
Transportation  report.  The  department  also 
says  that  every  $1  million  In  highway  con- 
struction creates  about  125  Jobs. 

In  a  report  soon  to  be  released,  the  DOT 
calls  highways  "essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  U.S.  economy." 

There  are  many  residents  of  Woonsocket, 
R.I.  who  agree  with  this  assessment.  1-295 
passes  within  five  miles  of  the  old  Industrial 
city.  But  without  direct  access  to  the  Inter- 
state via  a  connector,  officials  and  bxisiness- 
men  fear  the  city  will  fail  to  lure  clients  to 
a  proposed  industrial  park. 

The  main  warehouse  for  Mark  Stevens/ 
CVS,  the  buyer  and  distributor  for  250  Con- 
sumer Value  Stores  in  the  Northeast,  is  based 
in  Woonsocket. 

Sidney  Goldstein,  the  president,  says  600 
trucks  come  and  go  from  the  plant  every 
week.  He  says  it  now  takes  them  20  minutes 
from  the  warehouse  to  the  Interstate  .when 
it  could  take  five  minutes  with  a  direct  con- 
nector road. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  much,  but  if  you 
add  15  minutes  to  every  trip.  It  adds  up  to 
one  hell  of  a  lot  of  dollars.  Dammit,  we  need 
our  highway  like  everyone  else,"  says  Gold- 
stein. 

Interst.ite  highways  have  not  only  changed 

the  economic  balance  In  some  areas  of  New 

England,  but  they  have  encouraged  broader 

commuting  patterns  and  the  expansion  of 
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suburbia  In  others.  At  the  same  time  census  from  the  south,  and  the  first  In  America  corn- 
officials  have  noticed  that  increasing  numbers  ence  on  Houlton  has  been  increfised. 
of  people  commute  between  rural  areas  and  ing  down  from  Canada,  the  area's  depend- 
from  rural  to  metropolitan  areas.  It  Is  a  kind  of  dependence  that  can  be 

The  Southern  rim  of  New  Hampshire  and  found   throughout   New   England   wherever 

Maine  are  connected  to  the  Boston  area  by  the  Interstates  go.  Communities  on  the  high- 

Interstates  and  since  1970,  the  population  of  ways  have  become  the  cosmopolitan  centers 

Rockingham  County  in  southern  New  Hamp-  for  the  region.  Pockets  of  growing  urbaniza- 

shlre  has  increased  15  percent.  More  than  36  tion  can  be  found  all  over  New  England  and 

percent  of  the  work  force  commutes  outside  all  over  the  Interstates. 

of  the  county  each  day,  according  to  census  Daniel   Webster,   the  head  of  the  Maine 

officials.  Department  of  Planning,  says  that  the  300- 

Shortly,     before     President     Eisenhower  mile  corridor  of  1-95  is  the  fastest  growing 

signed  the  interstate  bill  Into  law  in  1956,  part  of  the  state  and  that  the  road  is  a  factor 

he  received  a  report  from  an  advisory  com-  in  Maine's  having  recently  gone  over  the  1 

mittee  headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay.  million  mark  in  population  for  the  first  time. 

The  report  concluded  that  Interstates  were  With   the  growth  have  come  changes  in 

vital  for  the  national  defense  and  the  econ-  lifestyle.  Farmers  have  seen  their  land  split, 

omy.  The  report  did  not  discuss  or  project  people  have  been  forced  to  move,  and  many 

or  even  mention  the  possible  effects  the  in-  workers   now   commute  to  Jobs   they  once 

terstate  highway  system  would  have  on  the  woiild  have  considered  to  be  too  far  away, 

landscape,  the  communities  and  the  people  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  has  a  background  sUnl- 

of  the  nation.  lar  to  that  of  Houlton.  A  traditional  cross- 

They  were  to  be  profound.  roads  town,  it  now  awaits  the  completion 

of  1-91.  The  business  leaders  in  town  become 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  MILES  exuberant  when  they  talk  about  the  increase 

in  revenue  the  interstate  will  bring  whUe 

Total      Total  other  people  are  wary  that  the  traffic  that 

desig-      open      Total                     Not  has  always  used  the  town  will  be  diverted 

"The  interstate  can  do  nothing  but  bring 
more  tourism,"  Karl  Laborle,  the  executive 
director  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said,  "There  will  be  so  much  im- 
pact, the  place  will  fill  up." 

Seven  miles  south  of  St.  Johnsbury  on  Rte. 

5,  Mary  Lou  Keeler  had  a  different  view.  1-91 

1  Or  essentially  complete.  Figure  here  is  included  in  total  of  ^  being  built  a  few  hundred  yards  from  her 

mileage  open  to  traffic.  (Figures  from  progress  report  issued  by  home.  She  thinks  the  highway  is  unnecessary 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Mar.  31,  1975.)  and  talks  of  how  construction  has  disrupted 

life  In  Mclndoe  Falls.  She  said  the  people 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  13,  1976]  *!l!fn, 'i^n  ?>!l°!  i,"**.  *^^   *^®   "°'®"  ^^'^ 

^            „              „                              '  complained  about  the  dynamite  blasts  that 

Small   Towns  Become   Urban   Centers   on  have  shaken  and  weakened  her  home 

THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  -i-d  faave  Said  no  if  they'd  have  asked  me 

(By   Robert   J.   Rosenthal    and   Nick   King)  about  buUding  1-91,"  Mrs.  Keeler  said.   "I 

Houlton,   Maine.— John   Mooers   grew  up  ^"^*  think  we're  going  too  fast  on  wheels.  It 

with  the  sounds  of  the  night— crickets,  rain  i"®*  seems  a  shame  to  spend  millions  on  a 

tapping  at  a  window,  rustling  trees— on  a  ,|  J'*^  *^'*  °°*  ^^^  ^^^  consideration  the 

farm  Just  outside  this  small  town  in  north-  old  buildings,  the  water  and  the  people." 

ern  Maine.  °''-  Johnsbury  and  Houlton  are  not  unique. 

Now  he  hears  another  sound.  It  is  truck  ^®  Increased  access  and  traffic   and  what 

noise,    commonplace   nowadays   in   Houlton  J,  7       i*^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *"  ^^°^^  ^~^^  ^ 

and  other  rural  areas  in  New  England,  and  ^^^^f  ■   Portland,   Augusta   and   Bangor   are 

It  fades  into  the  night  or  day  only  to  be  re-  ^""^^'f/  economically  and  in  population, 

peated  again  and  again.  It  is  the  dominant  ^,„^',      T"^^  Junction,  Vermont,  another 

sound  here  now.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  inter-  H^aoitional  crossroads  is  growing  fast.  New 

state  highway  system.  Hamsphlre  s    population    has    increased    by 

For  John   Mooers,   born   52   years  ago   in  "  Percent  in  the  last  five  years  and  a  new 

Houlton-the     northernmost     terminus     of  ^^^^°°^  '^  Lebanon,  off  the  1-89  West  Leb- 

I_95_the  highway  has  changed  more  than  !?°^   ^T,             °^  shopping   centers   and 

the  sounds  of  nature.  It  split  the  potato  fields  ^e"g°^^°*"°^   ^^^^^  *^««   "^^^^   ^^^^   W 

his   family  worked   for   generations.   It  has  ^  Tho*i?!i»,et„+    v              ^  ^  .^ 

given  his  produce  faster  access  to  markets.  ^  J»,L^     f  .             speeded  the  process  of 

It  has  made  It  profitable  for  him  to  run  his  i^t^i°Pi"!f *' ^^,  ^°'"^  cases,  but  it  also  has 

own   trucking   business.  r'^^V-  ^°™^   ^^^Sb   away.   The   McDonald's 

"Economics,"    Mooers    says,    "economics-  ^amburger  restaurant  near  the  Houlton  exit 

that's  what  the  Interestate  means.  It  comes  ^Lt^  li^tlc  ^^^"^  business  from  local  restau- 

down  to  dollars  and  cents  and  changes  you  f^!^?hp  *  t\^°  ^^  ^tl"'"*!^*  gathering  spot 

can't  figure."                            '  for  the  region  s  youth,  and  famUies  go  there 

•»T  X     ,.  i».       ,.                      .  ,^.  for  a  night  out. 

Not  all  the  changes  are  visible  or  mone-  Moor  tv,o  ik;r„r>«„„i.<.    .    ..^ 

tary.  Many  of  them  are  subtle  and  they  af-  hou1?L    L^,n^-?  ^  '  V^^  °^^  *^  °'""°'' 

feet  Mooers  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people  fC  1„  ^fn?n.i  ^°«P"*l-«°    Institution 

who  live  in  Houlton,  a  community  of  8000  draw  rLmhi^ffn^L^^  ^^""l  metropolitan 

that  is  the  "metropolitan  center"  for  a  60-  Ss^onnSZ^,t^v,T. '^T'*  """Jtl  '^'^" 

mile  area  with  a  population  of  30,000.  iT^e^^ltnlT^XuZ^T  ^°"- 

to^rrisThrcorty'::a^  ^of ^^z^^k^  inJsrtLTavffinLr™"^^  ^^ 

county.    Its    center    of    brick    buildings    is  doduSw^  ^o^h    fh-^t^^o  ?°°°".'^^^ 

crowded  with  cars  and  at  the  old  Intersec-  Sm  can  hPs^h;  !fnH««.LH°'f  **".*  °^  *^! 

tTaffic^lar-  '•  '^  ^°'  '  *""''  "*  "^'^"^^  Kir;^ple"nk\%are7rn'M^^  °' 

wamc  jams.               ,.          ,^        ^                   ,  Mooers  is  one  of  the  people  to  whom  the 

The   same   attractions   that    draw  people  Interstate  is  much  more  than  a  noisy  bus- 

from  outlying  areas  to  Boston— movies,  res-  tllng  highway.  It  has  changed  his  life 

taurants.     social     events,     shops,     shopping  He  remembers  the  late  1950s  when  there 

centers    and    health    care— bring    people   to  was  Just  talk  of  the  Interstate  comlne  to 

Houlton  from  surrounding  communities.  Houlton.  Mainly,  he  says,  it  was  the  specula- 

Because  there  is  a  Houlton  exit  off  the  in-  tors  who  were  interested  in  where  the  road 

terstate,   the   first   for   many   miles   coming  would  go. 
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But  soon  the  Interstate 
reality  to  Mooers  especially 
he  describes  as  the  "feel  outers 
uppers"  came  to  his  farm  and 
that  the  Interstate  was  going 
his  farm. 

To  this  day  Mooers,  a  mai 
softly  from  the  back  of  his 
occasionally  likes  to  tuck  a 
under  his  Up,  becomes  agltat4d 
his  land  was  taken  by  the 
domain. 

He  fought  the  state  In  couft 
battle  over  compensation  for 
land.  He  felt  he  should  have 
acre  and  the  state,  after  a 
him  $200. 

"I  knew  the  individual 
something  that's  for  the 
still,"  Mooers  says,  "It  bothers 
didn't  give  me  Just  compensal 
couldn't  stop  them.  Then  they 
took  20  acres  of  pay  best  field. 
But  m  practical  terms  Mooeife 
"All  I  know  Is  now  with  the 
means  714  hours  to  Boston  and 
York.  Maine  needs  the  artery 
thing  we've  got  moves  south  fro^i 
got  the  ocean   and  a  foreign 
rounding  us.  The  railroads  hav( 
trucks  have  to  use  the  Interst< 
Mooers,  In  fact,  would  like 
interstates  built  In  Maine.  He 
that  1-95  ehds  at  Houlton  and 
through  the  rest  of  Aroostook 
says  that  the  roads  there  now 
but  damn  twitching  paths." 

The  last  90  miles  of  1-95  to 
two-lane,    two-way    road, 
make  It  a  two-lane  highway  Ic 
tlons  has  begun. 

On  the  land  Mooers'  father 
father  farmed,  machines  and 
clearing,  burning,  and  leveling 
what  his  father,  who  died 
tlon  started,  would  have  done  If 
the  transformation  of  his  land, 
his   head    In   resignation.    "Re 
done  anything  to  try  and  stop 
He  knew  It  was  coming  and  in 
was  simply  overwhelmed  by  the 

This  summer  Mooer's  younges 
to  prepare  the  land  his  great 
farmed  for  the  Interstate. 

"Sure,  that's  ironic."  Mooers 
an  area  where  work  is  hard  to 
money  sure  looks  good." 

Recently  Mooers  took  a  vlsitoi 
of  his  fields  where  the 
built.  Driving  his  red 
Cat  Stevens  recording  In  the 
and    carefully     through 
Mooers  stared  ahead  at  the  dus1 
where  ungainly  machines  dug 

"Land  like  this  you  don't 
out  of  the  family,"  Mooers  sai(  I 
to  call  this  'out  back.'  Prom  the 
born,  that's  my  'home  place,' 
go  out  back  on  a  little  dirt  path 
to  where  I  live  now.  I  guess  I'm 
talgla  about  where  out  back  usefi 

Today  that  Is  Impossible, 
lies  between  Mooers  "home 
white  frame  farm  house.  Insteata 
dirt  path  there  is  an  over-pass. 
the  Mooers  Overpass. 

Mooers    took    the    visitor    to 
place."  It,  too,  is  a  well  kept 
house.  As  he  drove  the 
driveway  he  said:  "Born  right  1: 
and  when  I  die  they'll  plant  me 
or  so  from  here." 

John  Mooers'  life  has  revolvec 
"home-place"  and  the  fields 
his  farm.  He  drives  back  over 
Overpass.  To  his  right  be 
chines  chop  and  gnaw. 

"Do  hate  to  see  good  farmlarjd 
you  know.  I'm  not  against 
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It's  done  right.  Still  I  don't  know.  ...  It 
might  make  me  parochial  as  hell  but  when 
you  come  right  down  to  It  that  Interstate  has 
been  an  Invader.  But  it's  not  too  different  up 
here  than  anywhere  else.  The  dollar  is  what 
gets  things  done.  Nobody  may  ever  under- 
stand the  things  we've  lost  up  here  witli  that 
road.  Maybe  nobody  really  cares  much.  I 
don't  know,  you  think  that's  what  they  call 
progress?" 

WHAT  IT'S  COSTING 
(Flfurei  In  millions) 


Stole 


Expendrtures  on 
projects  In 
progress  or 
authorized     Federal 


ToUl 

spent  Federal 


Connecticut $717.0  J611.5  J182. 1  $162  8 

Maine 294.7  258.0  44.8  41  7 

Massachusetts....    904.0  787.8  413.5  368  2 

New  Hampshire..    279.9  244.0  52  5  47  2 

Rhode  Island 275.8  239.5  49.1  43*4 

Vermont 396.3  351.2  35.9  31.8 


Note:  Fifures  from  progress  report  issued  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Mar.  31,  1976. 


IProm  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  14, 1976] 

The  Ordeal  op  Relocation — 40,000 

Displaced  m  New  England 

(By  Nick  King  and  Robert  J.  Rosenthal) 

West   Botlston — Jtist   before    Christmaa 

1974,  Peter  and  Rita  Palumbo  learned  they 

were  living  in  the  path  of  a  construction 

project.  It  was  the  building  of  1-190  between 

Worcester   and    Leominster,    and    It    would 

force  the  Palimibos  to  move. 

The  news  made  for  a  Joyless  Chrlstmu, 
the  Palumbos  remember,  and  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  longer  ordeal  which  shook 
their  belief  In  democracy  and  left  them 
painfully  aware  of  the  power  of  government 
and  highways. 

"I  was  sick  over  it,"  Mrs.  Palumbo  said 
recently.  "We  had  worked  like  dogs  for  our 
house  in  the  country.  We  were  told  to  move 
and  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  about 
It." 

Thousands  of  people  like  the  Palumboe 
have  been  and  still  are  being  relocated  by 
the  interstate  highway  system.  Surprisingly, 
no  one  knows  exactly  how  many.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  did  not  begin 
to  keep  records  on  relocation  xmtil  1968.  a 
full  12  years  after  Interstate  construction 
begem. 

However,  one  transportation  official  In 
Washington  estimates  that  in  20  years  of 
construction,  Interstates  have  displaced 
nearly  500.000  people  from  their  homes  and 
businesses,  40,000  of  them  in  New  England. 

Clearly,  the  experience  of  forced  reloca- 
tion Is  one  of  the  most  emotional — and  least 
publicized — aspects  of  the  interstate  high- 
way system.  As  QUbert  Barker,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts relocation  agent  for  the  1-190 
project  that  displaced  the  Palumbos  and 
143  others  in  Worcester  and  West  Boylston, 
said  recently : 

"You  can't  be  hit  much  harder  in  the 
stomach  than  for  someone  to  come  to  your 
house  and  say,  "Get  out." 

At  the  same  time.  Barker  and  other  trans- 
portation officials  see  relocation  as  an  un- 
avoidable evil  of  highway  building,  par- 
ticularly in  urbanized  regions  such  as  south- 
ern New  England. 

The  Federal  government  spends  an  aver- 
age of  $25  million  a  year  buying  property  for 
Interstate  highways,  officials  say,  and  if  the 
interstate  program  is  completed  to  its  pro- 
jected 42,500  miles.  760,000  parcels  totaling 
1.8  million  acres  will  have  been  taken  by 
eminent  domain — the  right  of  local,  state 
and  Federal  government  to  claim  private 
land  for  public  use. 

Most  of  those  people  told  to  move  relent 
and  do  move — often  with  bitterness — as  the 


Palumbos  did.  Others  fight  in  the  courts. 
And  some  say  that  relocation  Improved  their 
lives. 

"There's  no  way  they  can  fight  to  keep  from 
moving  because  eminent  domain  is  firmly 
established,"  Robert  G.  King,  the  chief  of 
relocation  for  interstate  projects,  said  in  an 
interview  in  his  Washington  office.  "They're 
going  to  have  to  move.  The  only  question  Is 
how  much  they  get  paid." 

When  landtaking  for  interstate  highways 
began  in  1956,  there  were  no  procedures  for 
relocation  other  than  paying  fair  market 
value  for  the  property.  Once  told  to  move, 
property  owners  were  on  their  own. 

"In  the  old  days  the  hardships  were  hor- 
rible," Barker  said.  "We'd  make  a  taking  for 
a  buck  and  tell  the  people  to  move  out.  We'd 
appraise  the  property  and  reimburse  them 
later,  sometimes  much  later." 

By  the  time  the  Palumbos  learned  on  that 
December  day  nearly  two  years  ago  that  they 
would  have  to  move  from  the  path  of  1-190 
there  were  relocation  procedures.  Relocation 
guidelines  had  been  passed  by  Congress  In 
1968  and  1970.  The  rules  take  some  of  the 
financial  sting  out  of  a  forced  move  but  as 
the  Palumboe  learned,  it  still  can  be  a 
lengthy,  disruptive  and  even  traumatic  proc- 
ess. 

Mrs.  Palumbo,  a  parttlme  bookkeeper  and 
the  mother  of  two  teenage  daughters,  re- 
members learning  the  bad  news.  Two  men, 
strangers  with  documents  In  hand,  rang  the 
doorbell  of  the  modest  ranch  house  which 
she  and  her  husband,  a  machinist,  had  saved 
for  20  years  to  buy.  The  house  sat  on  a 
hill  behind  a  dairy  farm  and  the  family  had 
moved  in  Just  two  years  before. 

Over  coffee  at  the  kitchen  table,  one  of 
the  men  explained  why  they  had  come.  "I'm 
sorry  ma'am,  terribly  sorry,  but  according 
to  these  plans,  your  house  is  in  the  way.  The 
Interstate's  coming  through." 

Mr.  Palumbo  said  she  sat  stunned  as  the 
men  explained  that  the  house  would  be  ap- 
praised and  taken  by  the  state.  Then  the 
Palumbos,  if  they  wished,  could  buy  the 
house  back  and  have  it  moved  to  a  new  loca- 
tion. Otherwise  it  would  be  auctioned  off  or 
demolished. 

"They  said  we'd  be  well  taken  care  of," 
Mrs.  Palumbo  said.  "But  the  worst  part  was 
they  couldn't  say  for  sure  when  it  would  all 
happen." 

The  next  year  was  a  period  of  uncertainty 
as  the  Palumbos  were  led  through  the  maze 
of  relocation  procedures. 

First  their  home  was  appraised,  for  $45,500. 
Then,  on  March  26.  1975,  It  was  taken  by  the 
state.  The  Palumbos  were  given  the  stand- 
ard four-month  grace  period  to  move  out  and 
meanwhile,  would  pay  the  state  $280  a  month 
rent  to  live  In  the  hotise  they  once  owned. 

They  were  urged  to  buy  the  house  back 
for  $2500.  but  then  they  would  have  to  face 
skyrocketing  prices  for  an  empty  house  lot. 
"They  all  said  move,  move,  move.  Find  a 
piece  of  land  and  move."  Mrs.  Palumbo  said. 
"But  we  spent  months  finding  that  piece  of 
land." 

Rising  real  estate  prices  are  common  when 
numbers  of  people  are  forced  to  find  new 
homes.  "We  come  along  to  relocate  a  lot 
of  people,"  Barker  said,  "and  boom,  the 
prices  go  way  up." 

The  Palumbos  finally  settled  on  a  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre  lot  about  a  mile  from  their 
old  home  site.  The  lot  cost  $13,600,  and  It 
would  cost  them  another  $5000  to  move  the 
house  plus  nearly  $10,000  for  a  new  founda- 
tion and  septic  system. 

Palumbo  feels  he  will  not  lose  financially 
because  of  his  relocation.  More  important 
to  him,  though,  are  the  emotional  strains 
and  the  feeling  that  his  rights  as  a  citizen 
and  property  owner  were  violated. 

"The  benefits  may  look  good  on  paper," 
Palumbo  said,  "but  we  faced  a  Jungle  out 
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there  and  because  of  it  we're  different  people 
today." 

Mrs.  Palumbo  said  she  began  seeing  a 
psychiatrist  to  help  cope  vtrlth  the  strain  of 
the  ordeal — they  didn't  move  to  their  new 
site  imtil  last  March,  16  months  after  it 
all  began. 

"They  say  the  highway  is  necessary,"  Mrs. 
Paltimbo  said.  "But  for  us  it  meant  nothing 
but  aggravation." 

For  a  homeowner  who  does  not  move  his 
house  as  the  Palumbos  did.  Congress  allows 
up  to  $15,000  to  help  purchase  a  new  dwell- 
ing. Tenants  can  receive  up  to  $4000  to  rent 
new  quarters,  and  all  displaced  residents 
are  eligible  for  moving  costs.  The  replace- 
ment hovislng,  according  to  Federal  guide- 
lines, must  be  "decent,  safe  and  sanitary." 
Businesses  forced  to  move  do  not  fare 
as  well  under  relocation  procedures.  Barker 
said.  They  receive  moving  expenses  and  help 
in  procuring  small  business  loans.  But  If 
they  cannot  relocate  or  if  they  go  out  of 
business,  they  are  eligible  for  no  more  than 
$10,000. 

When  people  and  business  are  forced  to 
move  because  of  an  Interstate,  the  lives  of 
those  left  behind  changes  dramatically  as 
well.  In  urban  areas  such  as  Worcester, 
Boston,  and  Providence,  neighborhoods  have 
been  split,  people  have  been  moved  and 
many  more  have  been  left  living  at  the  high- 
way's edge. 

The  Ten  Hills  section  of  Somerville  was 
split  in  1969  by  the  building  of  1-93.  One 
half  of  Bailey  road,  a  street  of  neat  but 
modest  one  and  two-family  homes  clustered 
near  an  intersection  of  neighborhood  shops, 
was  taken  for  the  highway. 

The  other  half  of  the  street  remains,  a 
street  upon  which  people  who  have  lived 
for  30  and  40  years  continue  to  live,  but 
now  with  the  noise  vibration  and  pollution 
of  1-93  within  50  feet  of  their  front 
windows. 

John  Sullo,  a  69-year-old  unemployed 
machinist,  can  remember  how  he  and  his 
neighbors  reacted  to  the  highway  project. 

"We  put  up  a  squawk."  Sullo  said.  "We 
went  to  City  Hall.  People  lay  down  in  front 
of  bulldozers.  They  stopped  work  for  one 
day  and  then  they  started  bulldozing 
again." 

Sullo  says  he  misses  the  shops  that  are 
gone — the  two  drug  stores,  the  fish  and 
grocery  stores,  the  bakery,  and  the  barber 
shop  which  was  as  much  a  social  center  as 
a  place  to  get  a  haircut.  He  says  resignedly 
that  he  now  has  to  go  to  a  supermarket 
Just  to  get  a  quart  of  milk. 

One  of  SuUo's  neighbors  is  Emilio  Pa- 
terna.  The  other  day  Paterna,  62  and  a  25- 
year  resident  of  Bailey  road,  was  painting 
his  front  porch,  the  one  that  faces  1-93.  It 
Is  splotched  with  grease  and  worn  with 
sand,  pieces  of  metal  and  other  debris  from 
the  highway. 

Paterna  complains  bitterly  about  the  road 
that  split  his  neighborhood  and  forced 
many  of  his  friends  to  live  elsewhere.  He 
says  he  can't  sleep  because  of  the  noise  and 
he  shows  visitors  the  cracks  in  the  founda- 
tion and  roof  of  his  home  caused  by  vibra- 
tions from  the  highway.  Why  doesn't  he  leave 
too? 

"Leave,  how  can  I  leave  my  home?"  asked 
Paterna.  He  gestured  toward  his  backyard 
garden  blooming  with  roses,  pansles  and 
tomatoes.  "See  these?"  he  asked,  "I  planted 
them  and  they  grew  from  nothing.  Would 
you  like  to  leave  these  babies  behind?  I 
would  die  to  move." 

More  often  than  not,  highways  In  urban 
areas  have  skewered  ethnic  neighborhoods 
leaving  them  politically  and  economically 
weakened  as  was  the  case  at  Ten  Hills.  An- 
other example  is  Boston's  Roxbury  section, 
which  was  split  by  the  proposed  Southwest 
Corridor  which  would  have  connected  the 
Southeast  Expressway  and  Rte.  128. 


The  corridor  was  cleared  through  Roxbury 
in  the  late  1960s.  In  1970  then  Gov.  Francis 
W.  Sargent  stopped  the  project,  bt^t  not 
before  more  than  1000  families  had  been 
moved  and  their  homes  levelled.  Now  the 
corridor  is  an  urban  wasteland  of  overgrown 
and  Jimk-strewn  vacant  lots. 

Along  one  edge  of  the  corridor  Is  a  stone 
railroad  embankment,  overgrown  with  leafy 
sumac  trees.  Behind  the  leaves,  barely  visible, 
scrawled  in  white  paint  on  the  wall,  are  the 
words:   "Stop  1-95  Highways." 

There  are  no  signs  of  resistance  left  In  the 
Greendale  section  of  Worcester,  not  far  from 
where  the  Palumbos  \ised  to  live.  The  clear- 
ing for  1-190  has  nearly  eradicated  what  was 
once  a  low-income  enclave  of  French  Canadi- 
ans, Italians  and  Swedes  who,  by  coincidence 
and  the  stroke  of  the  planner's  pen,  became 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  change. 

Greendale  was  described  as  "friendly"  and 
"handy  to  the  bus"  by  the  people  who  used 
to  live  there.  It  was  a  section  of  drab  triple- 
deckers,  several  restaurants  and  small  indus- 
tries interspersed  along  a  few  tree-lined 
streets. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Stevenson  is  one  of  the  last 
residents  of  Greendale.  Her  apartment  build- 
ing is  surrounded  by  rubble-strewn  lots,  all 
that  remains  of  the  homes  of  her  friends. 
Her  green  triple-decker  awaits  the  wrecker's 
ball  and  a  yard  sale  sign  tacked  on  the  side 
hints  at  her  impending  move. 

Like  other  older  residents  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
63,  has  roots  in  Greendale  and  doss  not  want 
to  move.  She  has  the  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Peterson,  a  young  mother  of  two 
who  used  to  live  nearby. 

But  for  Mrs.  Peterson,  relocation  was  an 
opportunity  to  move  from  a  rented  apart- 
ment to  her  first  home,  purchased  with  the 
help  of  the  $4000  relocation  payment  from 
the  state. 

"I  have  no  complaint,"  she  said  happily 
in  her  new  suburban  back  yard  in  Shrews- 
bury. "Where  else  do  you  get  this  offer  for 
someone  to  hand  you  some  money  and  say 
move?  " 

The  Department  of  Transportation  esti- 
mates that  a  third  of  all  tenants  relocated 
become  homeowners,  often  in  better  areas 
than  where  they  lived. 

Relocating  also  proved  a  boon  for  some  of 
the  businesses  forced  out  of  Greendale.  The 
C&R  Tire  Co.  moved  a  mile  east  to  a  major 
traffic  artery  and,  according  to  president  Ed- 
ward Chew,  business  has  Improved. 

Other  Greendale  businesses  say  moving 
may  mean  higher  rents  and  the  loss  of  old 
clients. 

As  the  residents  and  businessmen  of 
Greendale  have  realized,  relocation  is  a 
much  more  complicated  process  than  It  ap- 
pears on  p>aper. 

In  his  Washington  office.  King,  the  inter- 
state relocation  chief,  says  that  relocation 
Is  neither  right  nor  wrong: 

"It  is  simply  a  matter  of  being  fair,"  ho 
said.  "You  have  to  give  them  back  every- 
thing and  make  them  whole  again — but 
nothing  more." 

Highwat  Fund  a  Self-Perpetuating  Circle 
(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 

It  is  neat,  painless,  efficient,  and  produc- 
tive beyond  belief.  It  is  also  essential. 

If  the  Federal  government  had  tried  to 
finance  construction  of  the  interstate  high- 
way system  the  way  it  finances  its  other  pub- 
lic works  projects,  the  giant  road  network 
never  could  have  been  built  on  anything 
approaching  its  present  scale. 

And  so,  like  a  well-off  parent,  prudently 
providing  for  an  offspring.  Uncle  Sam  set 
up  a  trust  fund  called  the  Hlgtfway  Trust 
Fund. 

Government  trust  funds  aren't  exactly  like 
the  private  kind.  They  don't  Involve  the 
transferral  of  assets,  but  rather  the  siphon- 


ing off  a  specific  form  of  revenue  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose. 

The  inaglc  in  the  device  is  that  It  assures 
the  program  of  a  steady,  protected  fiow  of 
fimds,  and  frees  it  from  the  uncertain,  an- 
nual ritual  of  the  Congressional  appropria- 
tions process. 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  the  idea. 
Government  tmst  funds  finance  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  payments,  as  well  as 
unemployment  compensation  grants. 

What  is  unique  about  the  highway  trust 
fiind  is  the  way  it  has  managed  to  help 
create  and  increase  the  demand  for  the  very 
products  It  taxes.  The  dollar  raised  from  the 
tax  on  gasoline  goes  to  build  a  highway  that 
helps  Increase  the  demand  for  more  cars, 
which  use  more  gasoline,  raising  more  money 
for  the  trust  fund,  etc. 

A  lot  more  is  involved  than  Just  a  Federal 
tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  of  motor  fuel,  though 
that  is  by  far  the  largest  single  source  of 
revenue — a  little  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  government  also  takes  a  big  bite  out 
of  the  trucking  and  bus  companies  whose 
growth  has  been  so  intimately  linked  to  the 
interstate  system's  construction.  New  truck 
or  bus  tires  and  tubes  are  taxed  at  10  cents 
a  pound  (car  tires  and  treads,  by  contrast,  get 
hit  for  a  nickel) :  there's  a  10  percent  e.sclse 
on  the  wholesale  price  ■  of  every  ne*'  truck 
trailer  or  bus  weighing  more  than  5  tons,  and 
a  8  percent  excise  on  the  price  of  their 
parts  and  accessories;  then,  for  the  heavy- 
weights— more  than  13  tons — there's  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  $3  per  thousand  pounds  per 
year;  and  finally,  for  highway  users  there's 
a  6  cent-per-gallon  tax  on  lubricating  oil. 

The  productivity  of  this  assortment  of 
levies  has  been  astounding.  Feeding  off  the 
very  growth  It  helped  spawn,  the  trust 
fund's  awesome  wealth  enabled  the  construc- 
tion program  to  keep  several  Jumps  ahead  of 
even  the  most  intense  inflation  of  the  last 
few  years. 

From  $2  billion  in  1958,  annual  receipts  to 
the  trust  fund  mushroomed  to  $3  billion  in 
1962,  $5.5  billion  in  1970,  and  $6.7  billion  last 
year.  This  year,  in  response  to  the  recession 
and  declines  in  gasoline  prices,  the  take  is 
expected  to  drop  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fund's  20-year  history,  but  Federal  officials 
confidently  expect  the  upward  trend  to 
resume. 

Spending,  by  law,  may  not  exceed  receipts 
in  any  year,  and  It  never  has.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, the  trend  over  the  last  decade  has 
been  for  them  to  fall  $1  billion  to  $2  billion 
short  each  year;  of  late  the  fund's  balance 
has  hovered  around  $9  billion. 

The  implications  of  this  wealth  for  the 
future  of  Federal  transportation  policy  are 
enormous. 

Even  if  there  were  no  increase  in  annual 
revenues,  the  trust  fund  would  receive,  at 
the  very  least,  some  $90  billion  between  now 
and  the  anticipated  end  of  the  interstate  con- 
struction program  in  1990. 

Against  that,  according  to  current  cost  es- 
timates. It  would  take  about  $40  billion  in 
Federal  grants  to  complete  the  Job.  and  that 
assumes  everything  now  on  the  drawing  board 
will  actually  be  built,  which  is  highly  un- 
likely. 

The  trust  fund  also  supports  Federal  grants 
for  highway  construction  other  than  inter- 
states— a  network  of  rural,  suburban  and 
urban  roads  seven  times  the  size  of  the  inter- 
state system,  though  far  less  expensive.  How- 
ever, no  matter  how  virulent  Infiatlon  Is  over 
the  next  15  years,  there's  no  way  these  pro- 
jects could  consume  anywhere  near  the  mini- 
mum of  $50  billion  left  In  the  fund  after  the 
Interstate  program's  future  needs  are  allowed 
for. 

This  cycle  of  surplus  Is  familiar.  It  is  also 
embarrassing  when  compared  to  the  starva- 
tion diet  fed  over   the  past  generation   to 
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the  country's  railroads  and  ma^  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Tbe  very  efficiency  and  prodilctlvlty 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  essentia 
be  to  the  building  of  the  Inter^tates, 
a  huge  Imbalance  in  overall 
policy.  Even  after  five  years  of 
tlon  on  behalf  of  the  cities, 
for  highways  Is  more  than  dciible 
railroads  and  mass  transit  coniblned. 
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[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Sept.  15, 1976] 

1-93  AND  Windham,  N.H. — "mi  Teaks  of 

Chance  in  10' 
(By  Robert  J.  Rosenthal  and 

Windham,   N.H. — Six   miles 
Massachusetts  border  there  is  i 
offering  "food,  phone,  gas  and 
place  known  as  Exit  3  by  the 
pull  off  there. 

Exit  3  is  marked  by  a  Sunoco 
above  the  oaks  and  pines  and 
of  the  area. 

Windham  was  a  rural  oasis, 
England  town  of  1300  farmer^ 
retirees  before  1-93  came  thiov  gh 

Today,  15  years  later,  Wlndha;  n 
identity  to  Exit   3,   a  bustling 
where  old  Rte.  Ill  intersects 
em  elevated  north  and  south 
1-93  on  its  way  from  Boston 
Mountains  of  central  New 

The  ramps  of  Exit  3  have 
people,  more  business  and  mon 
Windham  than  anyon9  ever  an 

Windham   has   been 
farm  town  to  an  interchange 
community  in  a  cycle  repeated 
England's  interstate  highways 

"We've  seen  50  years  of 
the  way  Ray  Barlow  sees  it  froi^i 
luncheon  counter  of  his 
store. 

More  than  80  percent  of  tie  Interstate 
crisscrosses  non-urban  areas.  Along  rural 
stretches  such  as  this,  there  is  an  inter- 
change about  every  4  miles.  I..  1 1  at  these  in- 
terchanges, of  which  there  are  300  in  New 
England,  that  cowpastures  ai  d  cornfields 
have  been  quickly  converted  in  o  key  points 
of  new  commercial  activity 

The  Interchanges  are  as 
are  frequent.  It  is  at  these 
corporate  America  has  built  s 
and  the  look-alike  outlets  thai 
"food,  phone,  gas  and  lodging" 
succinctly  on  the  highway. 

Howard  Johnson's  for  exam]f < 
68  of  its  168  orange-roofed 
England  on  interstate 
man  said  that  the  number  of 
rants   and   motor   lodges   has 
1956,  when  interstate 

Holiday   Inn,   which   has 
establishments  In  1958  to  170C 
mates   "conservatively"   that 
its  motels  are  located  within 
an  interstate  highway. 

In  York,  Maine,  near  the 
border.  Robert  Perkins  bought 
land  for  $400  in  1958.  In  1971, 
Thailand  with  the  Air  Force 
a  check  in  the  mall.  The  state 
purchased  eight  of  his  acres  foi 
land  would  become  part  of  I-9£ 

Perkins  later  built  a  home 
exit  and  became  a  developer, 
has  built  eight  homes  and  sold 
Proximity   to    the   Interstate   \i 
strongest  selling  points. 

Perkins,    now   46    and   retlreh 
Holidiy  Inn,  Ramada  Inn.  anc 
Corp.,   have  approached  him 
five  acres  of  his  land  just  off 
says  he  will  ask  $250,000  for 
he  expects  to  get  it. 

Perkins  speaks  enthuslastlcaily  about  in- 
terstate highways  and  what  t  ley  mean  to 
New  England.  ^ 
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"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  Maine  would  be 
a  dead  state  without  the  Interstate.  It's  like 
a  river,"  Perkins  said.  "Everything  flows  in 
and  out  of  the  state  on  it." 

A  few  hundred  miles  away  In  Newbury,  Vt., 
a  quintessential  New  England  small  town, 
Charles  Emerson  talks  about  Interstate 
highways  in  bitter  emotional  terms. 

Newbury  was  bypassed  by  1-91.  It  is  a 
town  of  fine  solid  brick  homes  and  farms. 
But  there  is  no  work.  Emerson  bought  a 
gasoline  station  there  two  years  ago  on  Rte. 
5,  but  the  Interstate  has  taken  a  lot  of 
traffic  away. 

"That  damn  Interstate,  its  put  us  off  the 
map,"  Emerson  said.  "You  just  don't  get  no 
extra  boost  in  the  summer.  Since  the  Inter- 
state opened  I  sell  10,000  gallons  of  gas  less  a 
summer.  I  don't  see  what  good  it's  done  to 
Vermont." 

But  in  Windham,  N.H.,  the  commercial 
strip  where  Exit  3  deposits  motorists  on  Rte. 
Ill  is  developing  fast. 

Tony  Plnclnsce's  Sunoco  station  has  per- 
haps the  best  location — directly  between  and 
beneath  the  Interstate's  twin  "barrens,"  as 
they  are  referred  to  here. 

Just  up  the  road  a  bank,  gift  shop  and 
several  markets  have  sprouted  while  down 
the  other  way  is  a  new  hardware  store  and  a 
sign  calling  attention  to  "a  new  commercial 
center"  with  "business  and  commercial  space 
available." 

Nearby,  Salvatore  Amato  Is  considering 
adding  a  restaurant  and  lounge  to  his  motel. 
"The  Interstate  gave  Rte.  Ill  potential,"  he 
said  recently. 

Although  Exit  3  has  not  yet  attracted  a 
large  shopping  mall  as  many  interchanges 
have,  residents  here  expect  it  will  soon.  In 
the  meantime,  people  like  Mrs.  Dorothy  Arm- 
strong use  1-93  to  commute  to  shopping 
malls  in  nearby  Bedford  and  Salem. 

"I  love  to  get  on  that  Interstate  and  zip 
to  wherever  I'm  going,"  Mrs.  Armstrong  says. 
"It's  so  easy  and  convenient." 

As  a  result,  local  stores  in  smalltown  places 
like  Windham  are  hard  pressed  to  compete 
with  interchange  shopping  centers.  For  the 
rural  grocery  store  with  a  soda  fountain  and 
post  office,  such  competition  forces  adapting 
to  the  tourist  and  transient  trade  funnelled 
by  the  Interstate.  The  alternative  is  to  close 
their  doors. 

But  the  Interstate  has  brought  changes 
that  have  gone  beyond  finances  and  right  to 
the  character  of  a  community. 

Because  the  Interstate  put  Windham  with- 
in reach  of  more  people,  farmland  suddenly 
became  more  valuable  as  hoxising  lots.  Taxes 
rose  sharply  and  people  like  Ray  Barlow 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  on  farming. 

In  1959,  when  the  Interstate  was  still  un- 
der construction.  Barlow  converted  his  400 
acres  of  pastureland  into  200  house  lots.  His 
Windham  Estates  development,  offering  the 
finest  executive  homes."  was  only  one  of  sev- 
eral large-scale  residential  developments  In 
town.  Through  the  1960s,  100  new  homes 
were  built  each  year. 

Land  became  so  valuable  that,  as  Barlow 
says,  "In  many  areas  of  town  the  land  is 
more  valuable  than  the  house  sitting  on  it." 

Selectmen's  secretary  Elaine  Haegle  .-ays 
Rockingham  County,  of  which  Windham  Is  a 
part,  has  experienced  a  similar  spurt  of 
growth  since  the  Interstate.  She  says  it  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  counties  in  the  nation. 

"The  highway  has  changed  this  town  so 
much  that,  if  you  were  born  here,  you  wish 
you  could  go  somewhere  else,"  she  says. 

According  to  Mrs.  Haegle,  most  of  the  ex- 
pensive homes  that  were  built  on  the  lake- 
shore  were  purchased  by  newcomers  from 
Massachusetts  who  use  the  Interstate  to 
commute  to  jobs  in  HaverhUl,  Worcester. 
Boston  and  Providence.  On  weekdays  those 
who  have  joined  carpools  park  their  unused 
vehicles  near  the  access  ramps  to  the  Inter- 
state. 


Their  children  remain  In  Windham  for 
schooling,  however,  and  the  town  has  re- 
cently built  a  new  elementary  school  and, 
later,  an  addition  to  it  to  handle  the  growing 
school  population. 

The  Interstate  also  has  been  a  conduit  for 
both  traffic  and  crime  and  Police  Chief  Nor- 
man Crawford  expanded  his  force  to  cope 
with  It. 

The  demand  for  more  services  had  been 
felt  by  Windham  taxpayers. 

"The  newer  people  seem  to  want  more  than 
we  ever  did,"  Mrs.  Haegle  says.  "They  want 
garbage  pickup,  better  roads  and  everything 
else.  I  guess  they  were  used  to  paying  higher 
taxes  where  they  came  from." 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  town's  tax  base, 
a  town  meeting  in  May  voted  to  rezone  50 
acres  of  woodland  between  the  two  Interstate 
corridors  to  attract  industry.  Already  Micro- 
wave Research  Inc.  of  North  Andover,  Mass., 
plans  to  relocate  in  Windham  with  a  poten- 
tial employment  of  200  people,  town  officials 
say. 

The  changes  have  not  been  easy  for  an 
erstwhile  farming  commvmity.  Issues  such 
as  how  to  mend  fences  and  whether  or  not 
to  pave  a  dirt  road  have  been  replaced  by 
the  more  complex  problems  of  zoning  and 
water  and  sewerage  systems. 

"One  of  the  weakest  links  in  this  fast 
growing  town  is  our  lack  of  professional  help. 
We  still  rely  on  elected  boards  and  it's  all 
we  can  do  to  catch  up,"  says  Barlow,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  planning  board. 

The  pressure  on  Wlndhams  part-time  gov- 
ernment to  keep  pace  with  the  changes 
brought  by  the  Interstate  is  shared  by  other 
small  towns  along  the  highway  network. 

"The  interstate  is  facilitating  tremendous 
growth  In  rural  areas,"  said  Calvin  Beale,  an 
economist  with  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"This  means  problems  for  the  receiving 
communities.  They  are  growing  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  absorb  and  this  puts  major 
strains  on  town  services.  What  happens  when 
rural  and  metropolitan  people  meet  no  one 
can  say  for  sure." 

Barlow  has  learned  to  adapt  to  the  changes 
brought  to  Windham  by  the  Interstate.  With 
his  housing  development  completed,  he  now 
runs  the  country  store  and  has  switched  to 
a  year-round  business.  It  is  one  of  more  than 
a  dozen  stores  catering  to  the  motorist  In  a 
town  that  once  supported  two  or  three. 

"I'd  say  my  own  worth  has  been  enhanced 
many  times  by  the  Interstate,"  Barlow  says. 

For  Barlow,  Windham  is  home  and  he  can 
balance  the  memories  of  a  rural  oasis  with 
the  new  realities  brought  by  the  Interstate. 

For  the  motorist  traveling  the  Interstate, 
Windham  is  Exit  3.  With  Its  food,  phone,  gas 
and  lodging  It  could  be  almost  anywhere — 
anywhere  along  the  interstate  highway 
system. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe] 
No  One  Asked  How  Lives  Wotnj)  Change 
(By  Nick  King  and  Robert  J.  Rosenthal) 
When  Edward  H.  Holmes  joined  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  as  a  Junior  engineer  in  1928, 
the  Interstate  highway  system  was  simply  a 
grand  idea.  In  1971,  when  he  retired  from 
the    Department    of    Transportation    as    an 
associate  administrator  for  planning,  inter- 
state highways  stretched  from  coast  to  coast. 
He    can    look    back    now    and    talk    with 
intimate  knowledge  about  the  project  that 
helped  shape  much  of  modern  America  and 
helped  transform  much  of  New  England. 

Holmes,  69,  believes  that  Interstate  high- 
ways have  done  what  they  were  supposed  to 
do — connect  metropolitan  centers,  stimulate 
the  economy  and  create  a  network  of  roads 
for  the  motorists  and  truckers  in  peacetime 
and  the  military  in  time  of  war. 

But  Holmes  also  concedes  that  interstate 
highways  have  affected  life  in  America  far 
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beyond  what  planners  could  evaluate  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Holmes,  who  lives  In  Kingston,  recently 
recalled  the  mood  of  the  country  and  the 
vlevre  of  planners  when  President  Elsenhower 
signed  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  into  law  in  1956. 

"In  the  '50s  when  we  moved  ahead  build- 
ing, the  thought  was  just  to  get  it  done," 
Holmes  said.  "It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say 
we  foresaw  what  would  happen.  It  was  the 
change  of  the  philosophy  of  the  country  that 
happened.  At  that  time  the  philosophy  said 
build. 

"There  was  never  a  relationship  between 
planning  and  the  urban  area.  We  talkied 
about  fitting  it  all  together  but  there  was 
never  the  grasp  of  what  the  automobile 
would  be.  The  automobile  went  beyond  what 
we  ever  conceived.  There  was  a  terrific  failure 
in  planning  and  development  but  that's  de- 
mocracy to  a  certain  extent." 

Perhaps  the  single  most  striking  reality 
emerging  from  dozens  of  interviews  with 
planners.  Federal  officials,  highway  experts, 
builders,  critics  and  pc  jple  whose  lives  have 
been  directly  touched  by  the  Interstate  high- 
way sj'stem  is  that  no  one  foresaw  what  the 
mterstates  would  do.  No  one  asked  what  the 
impact  of  the  Interstates  would  be — not  the 
politicians,  not  the  planners,  not  the  build- 
ers, not  even  the  people  whose  lives  were 
dramatically  and  sometimes  permanently 
altered  by  them. 

Today,  It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that 
a  project  as  vast  and  expensive  as  the  inter- 
state highway  system  could  be  built  or  even 
proposed  without  serious  questions  being 
raised  about  Its  economic,  environmental  and 
social  impacts. 

Most  Americans  are  by  now  familiar  with 
the  curiotis  world  of  Interstate  highways — 
the  endless  white  lines,  the  sprawling  con- 
crete overpasses  and  abutments  and  "exit 
culture"  that  seems  to  have  brought  the 
same  hamburgers,  cellophaned  cheese  crack- 
ers and  watery  soda  to  every  part  of  the  na- 
tion. 

But  who,  say  the  planners,  was  to  know 
that  the  interstate  would  bring  and  take  so 
much  more  than  cars  and  trucks.  Who  was  to 
know  It  would  homogenize  regions,  and  so 
dramatically  alter  the  texture  of  communi- 
ties, neighborhoods,  and  even  states. 

The  story  of  the  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem Is  as  much  a  story  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  built  as  it  Is  the  story  of  a  highway — 
a  confident  time  where  growth  went  unchal- 
lenged and  an  optimistic  nation  could  al- 
most casually  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  construction  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  concrete  to  Intersect 
entire  regions. 

As  Edward  Holmes  describes  it,  no  one 
seemed  to  think  much  about  what  the  inter- 
states would  do  to  the  people  and  places  in 
its  path,  even  though  they  were  to  profound- 
ly change  everything  they  touched. 

Charlotte  Kitowski  of  West  Hartford. 
Conn.,  provides  an  almost  classic  example  of 
the  kind  of  person  overlooked  by  the  plan- 
ners and  builders  in  the  politically  benign 
years  of  the  1950s. 

In  March  1969— a  period  of  political  pro- 
test and  confrontation  that  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  Elsenhower  years  during 
which  the  Interstate  was  authorized — Mrs. 
Kitowski  was  dividing  her  time  between  be- 
ing a  registered  nurse  and  a  self-described 
housewife. 

That  was  about  to  change.  Charlotte  Ki- 
towski was  about  to  play  David  to  the  inter- 
state Goliath. 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Kitowski  learned 
that  11  miles  of  1-291,  part  of  a  multi-lane 
bypass  around  Hartford,  was  to  be  built 
through  a  reservoir  near  her  home.  And  it 
was  then  Mrs.  Kitowski  decided  to  stop  that 
highway. 


"Back  then,"  Mrs.  Kitowski  said  recently, 
"I  wasn't  really  sure  how  to  go  about  stop- 
ping a  highway.  All  I  knew  was  that  govern- 
ment had  lost  its  meaning  for  so  many  peo- 
ple. The  Vietnam  War  made  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  country  stand  out.  There  was  no  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  war.  It  wts  just  go- 
ing on.  It  seemed  that  was  the  same  way 
highways  were  being  built.  The  government 
was  dealing  with  corporations,  their  Inter- 
ests were  being  served,  not  the  people." 

Mrs.  Kitowski  began  her  campaign  against 
the  highway  going  door  to  door  in  her  own 
neighborhood  and  within  two  weeks  she  had 
written  support  of  2000  people. 

During  the  next  four  years  she  would  win 
the  support  of  local  politicians  and  newspa- 
pers and  take  her  campaign  to  the  Connec- 
ticut State  House  and  to  Washington. 

At  a  1970  rally  at  the  reservoir  attended  by 
10,000  people,  Thomas  MesklU,  then  running 
for  governor,  came  to  speak  against  the  high- 
way. As  Mrs.  Kitowski  said,  the  move  to  block 
the  highway  quickly  became  an  "apple  pie 
issue." 

But  it  was  also  political.  After  MesklU  was 
elected  governor,  he  switched  his  stance  on 
the  Interstate,  in  response,  Mrs.  Kitowski  be- 
lieves, to  business  interests.  She  had  her  own 
political  response.  Her  committee  to  stop  the 
highway  mailed  out  thousands  of  copies  of 
Meskills  two  speeches,  one  opposing  the  in- 
terstate and  the  other  in  favor. 

Mrs.  Kitowskl's  tactics  were  ultimately 
successful.  In  July  1973,  more  than  four 
years  after  she  had  begun  her  campaign.  Gov. 
MeskUl  killed  plans  to  build  the  11 -mile 
section  of  1-291. 

There  is  a  reminder  of  Mrs.  Kitowskl's  op- 
position to  highwajrs  not  far  from  her  house. 
It  is  a  $10  million,  75-foot-high,  four-tiered 
concrete  interchange. 

This  structure,  called  "the  stack,"  was 
built  before  Mrs.  Kitowski  began  her  cam- 
paign. It  would  have  been  the  interchange 
between  Interstate  84  and  the  defeated  high- 
way loop. 

Mrs.  Kitowski  recalled  the  first  time  she 
saw  "the  stack." 

"Looking  at  it  I  felt  engulfed  In  cement. 
I  would  never  have  begun  what  I  had  begun 
if  I  had  seen  the  stack  before.  That's  a  lesson 
people  have  to  learn  If  they  want  to  get  in- 
volved against  the  weight  and  power  of  the 
government.  If  you  ever  begin  to  realize  the 
size  of  the  thing  you're  up  against  you'll 
never  start." 

Throughout  the  nation  dozens  of  Char- 
lotte Kltowskis  began  forming  committees  as 
the  impact  of  the  massive  highway  system 
began  to  be  felt  by  residents,  by  environmen- 
talists, by  mass  transit  advocates  and  by 
xirban  planners. 

Among  the  adverse  effects  cited  by  Inter- 
state critics  were  increased  auto  noise,  pollu- 
tion, and  the  use  of  diminishing  fuel  re- 
sources, uncontrolled  growth  spurred  by  the 
new  highways,  the  neglect  and  the  emotional 
issue  of  residential  and  business,  relocation. 

Advocates  of  the  highway  system  have  re- 
sponded by  claiming  that  the  Interstates 
have  done  what  they  were  designed  for — 
linking  urban  centers,  and  facilitating  the 
vital  movement  of  people  and  goods. 

They  also  argue  that  the  interstates  have 
provided  a  tremendous  economic  boost  to 
most  areas  of  the  country,  and  have  given 
Americans  Increased  access  tc  leisure  time 
and  job  opportunities. 

In  any  case,  the  increasing  realization 
that  the  highway  system  had  done  more 
that  make  it  easier  to  drive  from  one  place 
to  another  gradually  brought  about  changes 
in  the  planning  and  construction  of  the 
system : 

In  1968,  the  first  mandatory  Relocation 
Assistance  Act  was  passed,  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond in  1970.  These  laws  gave  financial  assist- 


ance and  advice  to  people  forced  to  move  by 
interstates. 

In  1970,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  was  passed  stipulating  that  Fed- 
erally aided  projects  such  as  highways  un- 
dergo environmental  impact  studies  before 
any  construction  begins.  The  studies  In- 
clude possible  air,  noise,  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  social  and  economic  lifestyle  pat- 
terns. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
began  to  release  highway  trust  funds  in 
1973  for  iirban  mass  transit  and  set  up  an 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration. 

But  all  of  those  changes  were  enacted  long 
after  the  highway  system  had  taken  much 
of  its  shape.  For  better  or  worse,  interstate 
highways  are  here  to  stay.  The  damage  that 
may  have  been  done  to  the  environment, 
the  character  of  communities  altered  by 
sudden  growth,  and  the  elevation  of  the  au- 
tomobile to  its  exalted  status,  seem  to  be 
permanent. 

Permanent  also  are  what  many  residents 
and  business  interests  view  as  much  needed 
economic  and  lifestyle  benefits. 

Although  they  came  late,  the  changes 
slowed  and  even  stopped  the  buUdlng  of 
Interstate  highways  and  many  highway 
builders  and  planners  did  and  still  do  find 
them  difficult  to  accept. 

"To  me  a  highway  is  progress  and  it  seems 
that  there  are  these  people  opposed  to  prog- 
ress," says  Lawrence  A.  Staron,  chief  of  inter- 
state projects  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Robert  Gubala,  an  environmental  engi- 
neer for  Connecticut  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, approves  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact study  process  but  says  that  "the  btirden 
of  proof  is  on  us  to  prove  we're  Innocent 
rather  than  on  opponents  proving  us  gTiilty. 
That  says  something  about  the  country." 

Gubala  also  believes  that  the  stopping  of 
1-291  north  by  Mrs.  Kitowski  and  subse- 
quent halt  of  1-291  south,  now  in  court  over 
whether  or  not  a  proper  impact  study  was 
done,  will  have  severe  negative  impacts  on 
Hartford. 

"They've  won  the  case  but  not  the  battle. 
The  traffic  is  still  awful  and  the  need  for  a 
bypass  is  greater  than  ever.  More  problems 
have  been  created  by  not  building  that  road. 
People  use  a  lot  of  rhetoric  but  when  it 
comes  down  to  it  they  don't  vote  with  their 
feet.  They  take  the  automobile,"  Gubala 
says. 

Gubala,  like  many  other  transportation 
officials,  says  that  the  continuing  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  the  automobile  can  lead  only 
to  more  congestion  and  pollution  iu  urban 
area.  He  also  says  roads  will  continue  to  be 
built  when  there  Is  a  need  for  them. 

US  Department  of  Conmierce  figures  show 
that  in  1973  Americans  spent  $103  billion  on 
automobiles  while  spending  only  $1.6  billion 
on  mass  transit. 

Officials  Involved  in  building  highways  and 
critics  of  the  highway  builders  have  said 
that  Increased  dependence  on  the  automo- 
bile and  the  government's  emphasis  on  high- 
ways is  clearly  linked  to  the  decline  of  the 
railroads  over  the  last  20  years. 

In  1958,  according  to  the  National  Assn. 
of  RaU  Passengers,  there  were  1448  sched- 
uled passenger  trains  operating  daily  be- 
tween cities.  Today,  according  to  Amtrak, 
there  are  259. 

According  to  the  Assn.  of  American  Rail- 
roads, the  shipment  of  freight,  on  trains 
since  1956  has  decreased  by  12  percent. 

By  1990,  according  to  Department  of  Trans- 
portation estimates,  the  government  will 
have  spent  $62  billion  on  mass  transit  and 
$192  billion  on  highways. 

Even  with  the  Increases  in  mass  transit 
funds,  the  same  percentage  of  travelers 
which  uses  mass  transit  now  (6  percent)  will 
be  using  it  in  1990,  according  to  Transpor- 
tation officials. 
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"The  primary  function  of  h 
facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic,"  sats 
an  economist  In  the  Departme  tit 
portatlon's  economic  study  gro  ip. 

"There's  a  danger  of  being 
astlc  about  highways.  But  here 
way  business  we  think  we  Impr  >ve 
National  Product. 

We  don't  argue  whether  _^  „ 
daily  desirable.  You  get  mixed 
We  know  that  If  you  put  dollat-s 
ways  they  multiply.  We  don't 
Judgments — that's  political.  It 
people  and  the  leaders  to  decide 
grow." 

When  Thlel  speaks  of  growth 
ring  to  the  building  of  more  in 
the  economic  growth  they  crea 

Between  1970  and  1975, 
Census  Bureau,  New  Hampshire  3 
Increased  10.9  percent,  Vermont^ 
and   Maine's   6.6   percent.   The 
these  increases  are  In 
Ing  interstate  highways. 

During   the   same    period   th( 
setts  population   has   Increased 
and  Connecticut  2.1  percent, 
decreased  by  2.4  percent. 

According  to  Richard  Poresti  1. 
sus  Bureau's  chief  of  demograplfc 
New    Englanders,    especially 

metropolitan    areas    are    bee 

Ingly  more  dependent  on  their 
of  the  Interstates. 

He  says  that  New  England  ievelopment 
was  unique  because  the  southern  half  of  it 
already  had  a  good  road  sjrsten  before  the 
interstates  were  built. 

Forestal,  unlike  many  officials 
In  Washington,  has  looked  at  tlie 
tions  of  highways  beyond  statli  tics. 

"An  Interstate  is  never  an  equs  1 
for  everybody,"  he  said.  "It  changes 
ance  of  a   place   economically 
rivers,    canals    and    railroads   dlh 
awfully  hard  to  relate  technological 
to  changes  In  society." 

David  Burwell.  a  lawyer  with 
terest  Research  Oroup  of 
a  watcher  of  the  highway  builders 
that  the  Interstate  system  Is  "a 
tem  for  the  construction  Industr 

He  also  says  highways  and 
■have    a   symbiotic    relationship 
are  built  because  of  the  need  f 
ment.  Then  development  cornea 
highways  are  needed." 

Burwell    concedes    that    the 
does  address  community  needs 
that  questions  are  asked  only 
clslon  to  build  a  road  has  been 
says  the  government  never  would 
sponded  to  a  community  or  hun  an 
there  had  not  been  opposition  t< 
"The  equation  of  the  cost  of  th  ■ 
never  took   into   consideration   t  ae 
community  lifestyle,"  Burwell  said. 
"Community  life  and  coheslven(  ss 
ruptlon  cannot  be  measured  whi(  h 
say  they  have  no  value.  The  Inte  rstate 
In  the  cost  of  everything  but  tl  e 
nothing." 

Whatever  the  pro  and  con  —  b 
Interstate  highway  system  has 
almost  taken-for-granted  reality 
of  the  Americans. 

The  consensus  among  most 
perts  and  planners  Is  that  It  c( 
been  built  in  today's  financial 
climate,  but  there  Is  nothing 
consensus  on  whether  It  should 
built  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  central  question  was  best 
asked  by  Maine  farmer  John  Mcoers  when 
he  stood  surveying  the  stretch  of  Interstate 
that  cut  through  his  farmland: 

"I  don't  know— you  think  thafslwhat  they 
call  progress?" 
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State  or  Rhode  Island  and  PROvmENCE 

Plantations 

Department  or  Transportation, 

Provtde-nce,  R.I.,  April  20, 1976. 
Hon.  William  T.  Coieman.  Jr., 
Secretary,   U.S.   Department  of   Transporta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C- 
Dear  Secretary  Coleman  :  Both  as  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  as  a  consumer  of  transporta- 
tion services,  I  have  developed  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  concept  of  the  "forgiving  road- 
side". 

In  my  latter  role,  I  travel  regularly  through 
two  "forgiving  roadside"  projects  in  neigh- 
boring Massachusetts  and  through  one  such 
project  here  in  Rhode  Island.  Putting  myself 
in  the  place  of  my  fellow  consumers,  I  had 
been  puzzled  that  they  too  did  not  develop 
an  Interest  In  these  projects.  It  is,  after  all, 
perplexing  to  perceive  a  "highway"  project 
that  in  no  way  alters  the  highway  Itself. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  however, 
several  people  have  begun  to  share  my  in- 
terest. The  term  "forgiving  roadside"  has 
thus  begun  to  gain  notoriety  on  several 
fronts  here  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  November,  one  of  our  prominent  en- 
vironmentalists criticized  the  way  in  which 
"forgiving  roadside"  projects  are  developed. 
His  feeling  was  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  public  hearings  and  to  some  kind  cf 
environmental  assessment. 

In  February,  a  Providence  Journal  writer 
editorialized  on  the  subject,  his  primary 
concern  being  the  cost  of  these  projects.  As 
a  taxpayer,  his  feeling  was  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  them  do  not  Justify  the  costs 
that  are  Involved. 

This  feeling  was  Immediately  echoed  by  a 
Barrington  resident  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Noel.  The  writer  stated  that  It 
made  him"  sick  to  see  how  his  money  was 
being  wasted  and  after  noting  "the  overall 
general  conditions  on  Rhode  Island  roads," 
he  suggested  that  his  money  could  be  put  to 
better  use. 

The  newspaper  article  also  inspired  a  local 
student  of  landscape  architecture  to  write  a 
paper  on  the  subject.  Her  feeling  Is  that 
rolling,  heavily  treed  highway  medians  are 
much  more  attratcive  than  the  fiat  and  bar- 
ren medians  that  are  being  created.  Aesthetics 
has  thus  entered  the  debate. 

In  my  official  capacity,  I  have  of  course 
listened  to  these  people  with  great  interest 
and  r  have  also  discussed  the  "forgiving  road- 
side" concept  at  length  with  several  mem- 
bers of  my  staff.  I  have  reached  two  con- 
elusions. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  question  the  utility 
of  "forgiving  roadside"  projects.  The  thirty 
feet  of  unencumbered  roadside  recovery  areas 
that  these  projects  create  have  unquestion- 
ably prevented  numerous  injuries  and  deaths 
I  have  also  concluded,  however,  that  while 
"forgiving  roadside"  projects  are  beneficial 
m  and  of  themselves,  the  fact  that  we  have 
even  developed  such  projects  Is  symptomatic 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  and  frustrating 
problems  facing  my  department— the  In- 
flexibility of  federal  highway  funding. 

There  Is  highway  safety  work  in  our  state 
that  our  citizens  are  almost  begging  us  to 
undertake.  As  one  example,  I  cite  the  150 
high  accident  locations  throughout  the  state 
where  almost  2000  accidents  occurred  during 
1974.  Furthermore,  about  10%  of  our  1974 
highway  deaths  occurred  at  these  locations. 
Improvements  at  almost  all  of  these  loca- 
tions are  eligible  for  Title  n  funding  under 
either  Section  209  or  Section  230.  The  tragic 
fact,  however,  is  that  we  currentlv  have  proj- 
ects underway  at  only  nine  of  thrae  locations. 
Responsible  for  our  dismal  record  Is  a  fed- 
eral funding  structiu^  that  has  apportioned 
us  less  than  a  combined  total  of  $850,000  for 
the  current  fiscal  years  under  these  two  cate- 


gories. Furthermore,  our  record  would  be 
even  worse  If  we  had  not  used  money  appor- 
tioned to  us  under  Title  I  categories  to 
finance  some  of  these  projects.  Lest  you  ar- 
gue that  such  an  action  demonstrates  a  cer- 
tain flexibility,  I  need  only  to  point  out  that 
by  using  Title  I  funds  for  this  work,  we 
have  had  to  delay  the  Initiation  of  other  Im- 
portant projects.  The  flexibility  thus  rings 
hollow. 

As  a  second  example  of  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  In  Rhode  Island,  I  cite  the  twenty 
bridges  throughout  our  state  that  have  been 
classified  as  being  either  functionally  ob- 
solete or  structurally  deficient.  All  of  these 
bridges  need  to  be  replaced  and  all  are  eligi- 
ble for  federal  funding,  but  only  five  of  them 
are  \mder  study  or  design.  Again,  the  rea- 
son Is  a  lack  of  money  in  certain  federal 
funding  categories. 

The  major  problem  lies  with  interstate 
funding  policies.  Rhode  Island  has  more 
money  available  to  It  under  the  Interstate 
category  than  it  can  possibly  use  and  It  Is 
prohibited  from  using  this  money  for  non- 
Interstate  projects.  It  is  this  prohibition  that 
has  spawned  "forgiving  roadside"  projects 
on  our  Interstate  highways  when  there  is 
much  more  Important  highway  work  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  In- 
fiuence  to  ensure  that  future  highway  acts 
guarantee  the  states  the  flexibility  that  they 
need  to  proceed  with  their  highway  programs 
In  a  rational  manner.  The  present  system  Is 
truly  intolerable. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  J.  Rahill, 

Director. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Seattle  Celebrates  a  Freeway  Bttrial 


(By  Neal  R.  Pelrce) 

Seattle. — ^Thls  handsome  city  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Soimd  has  Just  celebrated  a 
burial  that  could  be  one  key  to  the  revival  of 
inner  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

Burled  was  a  short  stretch  of  Interstate  6, 
a  concrete  canyon  of  10  lanes  of  traffic  bear- 
ing 133,000  cars  through  the  center  of  Seattle 
each  day.  The  traffic  still  moves.  But  the  free- 
way trench  has  been  bridged  over  with  a 
splendidly  landscaped  6-acre  urban  park, 
flUed  with  trees  and  grass  and  flowers  and 
cascading  water — including  a  32-foot  high 
waterfall — that  totally  masks  the  roar  of 
traffic  a  few  feet  below. 

Where  truck  and  auto  noise  once  filled  the 
air,  children  now  run  and  splash  through 
wading  pools,  people  have  lunch  In  the  open 
air,  young  people  enjoy  sunbaths,  and  re- 
tirees from  nearby  housing  move  about  by 
foot  or  wheelchair. 

And  by  substituting  a  charming  park  for 
the  blight  of  a  freeway  canyon,  Seattle  also 
has  created  a  i>edestrlan  access  between 
parts  of  its  Inner  city  cut  off  from  each  other 
when  the  Interstate  road  was  built. 

Ingenious  planning  and  financing — and 
eight  years  of  close  teamwork  between  city, 
county,  state  and  federal  gcvernments  and 
private  citizens — were  necessary  to  make  Se- 
attle's Freeway  Park  a  reality. 

The  human  catalyst  was  civic  leader  James 
R.  Ellis,  whose  "Forward  Thrust"  bond  im- 
provement program  for  the  city's  future  in 
1968  had  resulted  in  the  earmarking  of  $2.8 
million  for  a  small  park  beside  the  freeway, 
Ellis  and  others  then  developed  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  freeway  and  \ising  the  roof  of  a 
proposed  municipal  garage  for  still  more  park 
space.  In  return  for  the  city's  promise  not  to 
condemn  his  adjacent  land,  a  private  devel- 
oper was  persuaded  to  use  only  half  the  par- 
cel for  his  building  and  to  dedicate  the  other 
half  to  open  space  as  an  integral  part  of 
Freeway  Park. 
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The  city  acquired  the  property  and  paid 
for  the  parking  garage;  the  state  highway 
department,  using  federal  and  state  funds, 
built  the  bridge  across  the  freeway  to  support 
the  park.  Close  to  $1  million  In  community 
development  block  grants,  open  space  funds 
and  recreation  monies  were  made  available 
for  the  work. 

The  total  public  cost,  $14  million,  amoimt- 
ed  to  only  $45  a  square  foot — In  an  area 
where  raw  land  normally  costs  $63  a  square 
foot.  The  entire  6-acre  park  cost  less  in  prop- 
erty taxes  than  the  originally  planned  1-acre 
park  would  have  cost.  And  by  bringing  a  pri- 
vate developer  into  the  picture,  the  city 
added  $130,000  to  Its  annual  property  tax 
yields 

Ellis  says  reclaiming  the  air  space  over 
freeways — space  already  in  public  owner- 
ship— should  be  considered  by  at  least  50 
other  major  U.S.  cities.  Often  adjacent  land 
is  publicly  held  as  well.  And  it's  not  even 
necessary  to  have  a  depressed  freeway:  often 
buildings  and  parkland,  with  the  street  level 
raised  two  or  three  stories,  can  be  built  over 
and  around  ground-level  freeways. 

Ellis  acknowledges  there  are  problems  in 
launching  complex  projects  such  as  Freeway 
Park.  Each  seems  to  take  almost  10  years 
from  Inception  to  completion,  and  it's  bard 
to  get  people  to  make  a  connection  with  taxes 
they  may  have  approved  a  decade  before. 
Without  that  connection,  they  may  well  be 
unwilling  to  make  more  public  Investments. 

And  government,  Ellis  says,  moves  incredi- 
bly slowly.  The  private  entrepreneur  built  his 
office  building  and  a  huge  garage  and  his 
part  of  Freeway  Park  before  the  city  of 
Seattle  even  invited  bids.  Particularly  in 
these  days  of  required  citizen  comment  on 
any  proposal,  Ellis  says,  "the  time  lock  on 
government  action  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  credibility  problem."  Because  of  infla- 
tion, delayed  projects  Inevitably  cost  more 
than  the  people  were  originally  told  they 
would. 

Yet  whatever  the  problems,  projects  like 
Freeway  Park — and  several  others  now  luider 
way  in  Seattle — are  proof  positive  that  a  city 
with  Imaginative  leadership  can  reverse 
physical  rot  and,  even  more  important,  create 
a  sense  of  excitement  about  a  city  where  peo- 
ple of  every  class  and  race  and  economic 
group  enjoy  public  places  in  common.  That 
generates,  Ellis  says,  a  positive  "hands-on" 
feeling  among  people,  in  stark  contrast  to 
deserted  streets,  bolted  doors  and  the  task 
of  "hiring  enough  mercenaries  to  protect  us 
from  each  other." 

Seattle's  natural  setting,  to  be  sure,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  cities  on  earth. 
It  suffers  many  misty  days,  but  when  the 
cloud  cover  recedes,  one  sees  majestic  Mount 
Rainier  rising  in  the  distance,  and  everywhere 
the  brilliant  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  the 
city's  lakes.  Few  cities  are  so  hilly :  steep,  im- 
pressive hills,  offering  breathtaking  city- 
scapes  and  waterscapes. 

There  have  been  problems  in  recent  years : 
fierce  unemployment  rates,  a  rise  in  num- 
bers of  poor  (largely  black)  families,  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  middleclass  population.  But 
under  Mayor  Wes  Uhlman  and  a  forward- 
looking  city  council,  sharp  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  urban  conservation  and  the  preser- 
vation of  tightly-knit  neighborhoods.  People 
are  encouraged  to  decide  themselves  on  how 
public  funds  are  spent,  how  traffic  is  con- 
trolled and  the  neighborhood  character 
shaped.  City-wide,  the  old  big  business  es- 
tablishment has  lost  ground  to  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  arts  advocates,  anti-freeway  buffs, 
assorted  reformers  and  local  homeowners  and 
businessmen. 

Community  Development  Director  Paul 
Schell  explains  how  the  city's  major  restora- 
tions and  fresh  projects  are  being  tied  to- 
gether by  walkways  and  bikeways,  a  mono- 
rail, free  downtown  bus  service  and  a  pro- 
posed trolley  line  and  funicular  ftor  one  of  the 


steepest  hills.  The  idea  is  easy  foot  and  tran- 
sit access  between  such  attractions  as  Se- 
attle Center  (home  of  the  1962  World's  Fair) , 
a  revitalized  and  park-dotted  waterfront, 
zesty  old  Pike  Place  Market,  the  new  domed 
stadium,  and  restored  Pioneer  Square,  where 
fashionable  shops  and  galleries  share  a  com- ' 
munity  with  the  derelicts  of  old  Skid  Road. 

Now  on  the  drawing  boards:  Westlake  Mall, 
in  the  heart  of  the  old,  declining  downtown 
retail  core,  where  elegant  small  parks  will 
link  a  hotel,  art  museum,  department  stores 
and  an  intriguing  three-tiered  building  ac- 
commodating restaurants,  elegant  new  shops, 
theaters,  and  a  new  terminal  for  the  mono- 
rail. 

Government's  role  in  this  broad  renewal, 
Schell  says,  is  principally  to  reinforce  posi- 
tive private  decisions — of  businesses  to  stay 
and  expand  in  the  city,  of  citizens  to  stay 
there  and  not  flee  to  the  suburbs  with  their 
spending  dollars  and  the  tax  base  they 
represent. 

To  encourage  those  decisions,  the  city  has 
just  begun  a  series  of  public  service  radio 
and  television  commercials  that  "celebrate" 
the  city  and  its  rich  cultural  and  ethnic  di- 
versity. 

As  scenes  of  congested  traffic  and  frustrated 
drivers  play  across  the  screen,  the  viewer  is 
reminded  that  "If  you  lived  in  Seattle,  you'd 
be  home  by  now."  Another  ad  featiu-es  all 
kinds  of  distinctive  neighborhoods  and 
houses — old,  new,  grand,  modest.  The  pitch: 
"Suburbia  is  white,  young  and  middle  class. 
But  Seattle?  Seattle's  like  America — It's  for 
everybody!" 

I  know  of  no  other  city  so  confident  of 
itself  and  future — nor  so  Imaginative — as  to 
take  to  the  airwaves  with  a  positive  advertis- 
ing campaign.  Nor  has  any  other  begun  to 
submerge  its  unsightly  freeways,  substitut- 
ing human  amenity  for  the  blight  the  super- 
highways have  brought.  But  there's  no  rule 
to  say  that  other  cities  couldn't  do  the  same. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9,   1977) 

Seattle  Park  Sensible  Response  to  Freeway 

(By  Paul  Goldberger) 

Seattle. — When  this  city  decided  a  few 
years  ago  to  turn  an  old  gas  works  into  a 
monumental  sculptural  centerpiece  for  a 
new  park,  it  thrust  itself  into  the  vanguard 
of  American  park  design.  Now  Seattle  has 
confirmed  Its  position  with  another  unusual 
park,  this  one  a  5.4-acre  mass  of  concrete 
completely  covering  a  stretch  of  downtown 
freeway.  Called  simply  Freeway  Park,  it  does 
triple  duty.  It  provides  downtown  open  space, 
eliminates  freeway  noise,  and  links  together 
two  segments  of  town  that  the  highway  had 
cut  apart  from  each  other. 

P^eevray  Park  vms  created,  in  other  words, 
to  counter  the  effect  the  freeway  had  on  the 
cltyscape.  Downtown  highways  have  been 
ruthless  destroyers  of  the  urban  fabric,  cut- 
ting neighborhoods  in  two  and  drastically 
altering  the  ambiance  of  older  cities,  we  may 
not  be  building  many  more  of  them  any 
longer,  but  plenty  are  there,  and  P^eeway 
Park  is  one  of  the  few  sensible  responses  any 
designer  has  yet  offered  to  the  problem. 

Lawrence  Halprin  and  Associates  of  San 
Francisco  were  the  designers  of  the  $3.5  mil- 
lion park,  which  is  tied  into  a  new  office 
building  by  Van  Slyck,  Calllson,  Nelson  of 
Seattle  and  a  garage  by  Narramore, '  Bain. 
Brody  and  Johnson  of  Seattle.  The  overall 
project  cost  was  $24  million. 

The  park  consists  of  several  flat,  open, 
planted  areas,  grouped  largely  at  the  ends  of 
a  site  that  rambles  in  a  rough  diagonal  across 
the  freeway.  The  central  visual  element, 
however,  Is  a  dramatic  32-foot-deep  concrete 
canyon,  filled  with  waterfalls. 

The  canyon  drops  from  the  elevated  park 
level  to  ground  level  over  the  median  strip 
of  the  freeway.  Like  many  of  Mr.  Halperin's 
designs,  the  canyon  relies  heavily  on  con- 


crete— it  Is  boxy  and  hard-edged,  a  configu- 
ration that  poses  some  safety  hazard. 

But  Mr.  Halprin  believes  the  canyon  dis- 
courages visitors  from  taking  chances  and 
thus  poses  little  real  physical  danger.  A 
similar  concrete  fountain  area  of  a  Halprin 
park  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  had  an  extremely 
good  safety  record. 

At  Seattle,  terraces  and  irregular  stairs 
and  passageways  bring  the  visitor  into  what 
feels  like  a  deep  crevasse.  The  view  of  the 
city  disappears,  the  planting  of  the  park's 
upper  levels  falls  away,  and  the  visitor  Is 
left  In  a  concrete  chasm,  with  water  tum- 
bling powerfully  down  all  around  him. 

It  is  a  striking  place,  far  removed  from  the 
feeling  of  the  surrounding  city.  But  Mr.  Hal- 
prin skillfully  brings  back  the  sense  of  the 
city  with  one  splendid  gesture — at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canyon,  behind  the  largest  of  the 
several  waterfalls  is  a  vast  window  onto  the 
freeway.  The  cars  glide  by,  their  sound  hid- 
den by  the  water,  their  movement  framed 
by  the  windows.  Suddenly  the  freeway  be- 
comes like  a  segment  of  an  abstract  movie. 

The  window  Is  so  successful  that  one  can 
only  wish  that  Mr.  Halprin  had  done  more 
with  the  idea  of  letting  the  park  use  the 
freeway  as  a  design  element.  Most  of  the 
park  Is  fairly  conventional,  as  ciirrent  park 
design  goes,  its  major  excitement  emerging 
from  what  it  does  rather  than  how  it  does 
it,  but  the  window  onto  the  freeway  Is  some- 
thing altogether  new.  It  transforms  the  mad 
onrush  of  cars  not  by  denying  their  exist- 
ence, but  by  catching  their  movement  In  a 
frame. 

"I  don't  think  we  gain  much  by  perceiving 
freeways  as  ugly  monsters."  Mr.  Halprin  said 
the  other  day,  "We  should  deal  with  the 
freeway  as  a  modern  art  form.  Integrating  It 
Into  the  city,  taming  it  rather  than  com- 
plaining about  it." 

That  is  essentially  what  he  has  done,  in  a 
way  that  is  far  more  sophisticated  than  most 
other  such  efforts,  like  the  mediocre  apart- 
ment towers  dropped  over  the  approaches  to 
the  George  Washington  Bridge  in  Manhattan. 

Indeed,  Freeway  Park  recalls  the  very  finest 
attempts  to  Integrate  lU'ban  highways  Into 
neighborhoods;  it  deserves  to  rank  with  such 
pioneering  efforts  as  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Esplanade  over  the  Brooklyn  Queens  Express- 
way or  the  Integrating  of  Carl  Schurz  Park 
Into  the  P.DJl.  Drive  on  the  Upper  East  Side. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh> 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  76,  to 
amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
247,  to  provide  recognition  to  the 
Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots. 

S.  749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
749,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

8.  753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  753, 
providing  disability  benefits  for  the  blind. 

8.   800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin) 


8542 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
promote  the  use  of  energy 

S.  845 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dol 
tor  from  Permsylvanla  (Mr 
Senator  from  Iowa    (Mr. 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont 
FORD)   were  added  as  .._ 
845,   the   Dole-McGovem 
Act  of  1977. 
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S.   972 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson, 
ator    from    South    Dakota 
GrOVERN)   was  added  as  a 
S.  972,  a  blU  to  authorize 
Business  Administration  to 
to  support  the  development 
tion  of  small  business 
ters  in  order  to  provide  smAll 
with  management  development 
cal  information,  product  planning 
development,  and  domestic  _ 
tional    market    development 
other  purposes. 
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S.  975 


the 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  WitLiAMs, 
Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol 
Improve  the  administration 
tional  Park  System. 

S.    995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits  the  Sena 
tor  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCoucini)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  99^  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelsoi  r 
ator  from   South  Carolina 
LINGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Marfland 
Sarbanes)  ,  the  Senator  from 
kota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone) 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  . 
calling  for  a  White  House 
Small  Business. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    12 

At  the  resquest  of  Mr.  __. 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
lution    120.    relating    to    thej 
saccharin. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 
and  the  Senator  from  North 
Young)    were   added   as   cc 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13, 
Energy  Conservation  Month 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    ._. 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPOFfTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE 
OP  S.  1070 


(Referred  to  the  Commits  e  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  dommittee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urba  n  Affairs 
reported  the  following  resolutibn 

S.   Res.    123 


Resolved,  That  the  provisions 
402(a)   of  the  Congressional  Bui 
1974  are  waived  with  respect  to  s 
to  authorize  additional  funds 
assistance  for  lower  Income  .. 
fiscal  year  1977,  to  extend  the 
reinsurance  and  crime  insurance  , 
establish  a  National  Commission 
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borhoods,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  waiver 
is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  HUD'S  crime  and  riot  insvirance 
programs,  to  provide  supplemental  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  for  assisted 
housing  programs,  and  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  policies  req\iired  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's urban  neighborhoods. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 
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AMENDMENTS  NOS.  137  THROUGH   140 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65,  proposed  to  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a  code 
of  official  conduct  for  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Senate;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     14  5 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  110, 
which  affects  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed rules  on  the  reporting  of  gifts. 

The  intent  of  proposed  rule  XLII  re- 
quiring the  reporting  of  all  gifts  of  food, 
transportation,  and  lodging  over  $250  and 
of  all  other  gifts  over  $100  is,  like  the 
other  reporting  requirements,  to  inform 
the  public,  of  the  private  financial  inter- 
ests of  their  lawmakers.  However,  I  be- 
lieve this  section  goes  further  than  is 
necessary  to  serve  this  public  purpose 
and  is  thus  an  imjustified  and  unneces- 
sary intrusion  of  private  lives  and  purely 
social  relationships. 

The  intent  of  proposed  rule  XLm, 
prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  gifts  valued 
at  more  than  $100  from  an  individual 
with  a  "direct  interest  in  legislation"  is 
to  specifically  prohibit  attempts  to  influ- 
ence legislation  through  the  giving  of 
items  of  monetary  value  to  Senators  and 
Senate  staff.  In  my  experience,  such  at- 
tempts are  few  and  far  between.  But  this 
proposed  rule  does  not  seek  to  set  a 
standard  of  what  is  acceptable  conduct. 
However,  like  the  gift  reporting  section 
of  proposed  rule  XLII,  this  provision 
does  not  distinguish  between  legislative 
contacts  and  purely  personal  relation- 
ships. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  receipt  of  gifts 
where  disclosure  or  limitation  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  public  confidence 
and  those  cases  where  there  is  no  cause 
for  public  concern. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  re- 
quires the  reporting  of  gifts  under  rule 
XLH  only  to  the  degree  that  the  value 
of  gifts  received  from  a  single  source  ex- 
ceeds in  value  those  given  in  return  by 
the  Senator  or  staff  person  to  that  single 
source  during  the  reporting  period. 

Under  the  rule  as  written,  a  Senator 
or  covered  employee  receiving  an  aggre- 
gate of  over  $250  in  gifts  of  food,  enter- 
tainment, transportation  or  lodging 
must  report  such  gifts  and  identify  the 
source.  It  will  obviously  then  appear  that 
the  recipient  has  benefited  financially 
when  in  fact  he  or  she  may  have  given 


gifts  of  equal  or  greater  value  in  retuni. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  most  social 
relationships,  particularly  for  those  who 
do  most  of  their  entertaining  outside  of 
the  home. 

The  amendment  allows  such  gifts  in 
return  to  be  acknowledged.  Under  the 
amendment,  a  Senator  or  covered  em- 
ployee may  deduct  from  the  aggregate  of 
gifts  valued  at  $35  or  more  that  are  re- 
ceived from  a  single  source  the  aggre- 
gate of  those  valued  at  $35  or  more  that 
the  member  or  employee  gives  to  that 
source.  Or,  if  all  gifts  received  are  ag- 
gregated for  purposes  of  reporting  all 
gifts  given  may  be  deducted.  Thus  gifts 
need  be  reported  only  to  the  degree  that 
they  exceed  in  value  those  given  in  re- 
turn by  $250  in  the  case  of  food,  enter- 
tainment, transportation  and  lodging 
and  by  $100  in  the  case  of  all  other  gifts 
which  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore us. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
applies  this  principle  to  gifts  received 
from  individuals  or  organizations  with  a 
direct  interest  in  legislation  under  pro- 
posed rule  XLHI.  Obviously  such  an  in- 
dividual or  organization  is  not  going  to 
buy  influence  if  gifts  and  entertainment 
of  equal  or  greater  value  are  given  in  re- 
turn. This  amendment  allows  a  Member 
or  employee  to  deduct  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  gifts  that  are  received  from  a 
single  source  the  aggregate  of  those  that 
the  Member  or  employee  gives  to  that 
source. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  social  relationships  between 
Members  or  employees  and  donors  who 
are  covered  by  the  proposed  rule.  And 
the  public's  interest  remains  protected 
by  section  1  prohibiting  the  acceptance 
of  any  gift  where  the  intent  or  result 
would  be  to  affect  the  performance  of 
official  duties  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  gifts  would  still  be  reportable  as  re- 
quired under  proposed  rule  XLII. 

These  amendments  contemplate  that 
Members  and  employees  keep  accurate 
records  so  that  if  a  question  does  arise, 
the  records  can  be  made  available  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  since  Members  and 
employees  will  still  be  subject  to  a  net 
Umit  of  $100  in  gifts  from  those  covered 
under  rule  XLIII. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  145 
On  page  5.  line  14,  after  "(d)"  Insert  "(1 )". 
On  page  5.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  In  aggregating  gifts  for  purposes  of 
subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  reporting  individual  may  deduct  from 
the  total  value  of  gifts  received  from  any 
source  during  the  calendar  year  the  total 
value  of  gifts  given  by  the  reporting  indi- 
vidual to  that  source  during  the  calendar 
year,  except  that,  if  gifts  with  a  fair  market 
value  of  less  than  $35  received  from  that 
source  are  not  aggregated,  gifts  with  a  fair 
market  value  of  less  than  $35  given  to  that 
source  may  not  be  deducted. 

On  page  22.  line  4,  after  the  period  li.sert 
"In  determining  whether  an  Individual  has 
accepted  any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  agg'e- 
gate  value  exceeding  $100  during  a  caieiic.ar 
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year  from  any  person,  organization,  or  cor- 
poration, there  may  be  deducted  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  gifts  (other  than  gifts  described 
In  subparagraph  (c))  given  by  such  indi- 
vidual to  such  person,  organization,  or  cor- 
poration during  that  calendar  year.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.   146 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  and  Mr.  Clark)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  65  proposed  to 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   147  AND  148 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  , 

Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  65  proposed  to  Senate 
Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   149 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  reduce  the 
disparate  treatment  of  earned  and  un- 
earned income  in  Senate  Resolution  110. 

The  amendment  adds  a  provision  to 
the  conflict  of  interest  section  of  Senate 
Resolution  110,  stating  that  no  Senator 
or  staff  may  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  unearned  income,  such  as 
real  estate  or  investment  management, 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  consci- 
entious performance  of  Senate  duties. 
The  amendment  does  not  place  a  specific 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  time  which 
may  be  devoted  to  such  activities,  but  di- 
rects the  Rules  Committee  to  report  in 
180  days  as  to  whether  such  a  specific 
limitation  should  be  imposed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  149 

On  page  27,  line  12.  strike  out  "duties." 
and  msert  In  lieu  thereof  "duties,  includ- 
ing the  expenditure  of  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  income  (other  than  earned  In- 
come), in  an  amount  which  would  interfere 
with  the  conscientious  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties.": 

On  page  53,  between  lines  19  and  20,  add 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"SBC.  310.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall,  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to,  report  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
a  specific  limitation  should  be  placed  on  the 
amoimt  of  time  which  a  Senator  may  devote 
to  the  acquisition  of  income  (other  than 
earned  Income) ."; 

On  page  53,  line  20,  renumber  section  310 
as  311. 


GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—S.  1051 

amendments   NOS.    141    THROUGH    144 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bent- 
SEN,  Mr.  Ltjgar,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  1051)  to  amend  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  with  respect  to 
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recordkeeping  requirements  and  super- 
vision fees,  and  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  provide  advice  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  proposed  amendments  to  the  Grain 
Standards  Act,  which  I  intend  to  bring 
up  at  the  time  the  Senate  considers  S. 
1051,  an  original  bill  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

The  four  amendments,  which  add  ad- 
ditional sections  to  S.  1051,  are  being 
filed  today  on  behalf  of  Senators  Bart- 
lett, Bentsen,  Curtis,  Lugar,  McClure, 
PACKvsfOOD,  Zorinsky,  and  myself  and 
represent  what  we  consider  to  be  essen- 
tial corrections  to  the  Grain  Standards 
Act,  which  was  rewritten  last  year. 

BACKGROUND 

That  major  revision  followed  2  years 
of  lengthy  investigation  and  hearings  by 
the  committee,  following  disclosures  of 
criminal  conduct  and  corruption  at  some 
of  the  ports  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
which  American-produced  grain  is 
shipped  overseas. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Congress 
after  lengthy  conference  with  the  House 
placed  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service  in  charge  of  all  grading  and 
weighing  of  grain  at  points  of  export. 
With  the  exception  of  State  inspection 
systems  at  interior  terminals  which 
were  "grandfathered  In"  under  the  act, 
the  Federal  Government  also  assumed 
responsibility  for  grading  and  weighing 
of  grain  at  interior  locations  as  well. 

The  1976  law  requires  Federal  grading 
of  all  outbound  shipments — those  leaving 
ports — and  requires  weighing  of  grain 
shipments  entering  and  leaving  export 
terminals.  The  act  allows,  but  does  not 
require,  the  FGIS  to  perform  grading  of 
grain  shipments  entering  export  ter- 
minals, commonly  called  "inboimd  ship- 
ments." 

The  1976  Grain  Act  amendments  also 
allow  the  administrator  of  FGIS  to  desig- 
nate private  exchanges,  boards  of  trade, 
and  chambers  of  commerce  to  perform 
official  grading  and  weighing  at  interior 
terminals,  under  a  waiver  for  potential 
confiicts  of  interest  which,  under  the 
act,  are  presumed  to  occur  in  all  non- 
Federal  inspection  operations. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year  did  not 
pass  without  strong  opposition.  The 
Senate  agreed  in  conference  to  changes 
designed  to  allow  continued  participa- 
tion by  the  private  sector.  There  was  a 
challenge,  which  I  voiced  along  with 
others,  to  the  presumption  implicit  in  the 
Senate  bill  that  anyone  not  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  crook. 

Mr.  President,  the  vigorous  debate 
which  occurred  last  year  when  the  Sen- 
ate revised  the  Grain  Act  is  history. 
Whether  or  not  we  agreed  at  the  time, 
the  bill  is  now  law,  and  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  Senator,  nor  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  join  in  introducing  and 
sponsoring  these  amendments,  to  try  to 
reverse,  through  these  amendments, 
steps  which  were  taken  last  year. 

PROBLEMS    CITED 

As  with  many  of  our  acts,  the  1976 
Grain  Act  amendments  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  implement.  We  placed  upon  the 


FGIS  a  tremendous  burden,  with  a  short 
period  of  time  to  accomplish  the  task. 
Understandably,  problems  have  cropped 
up,  and  the  FGIS  has  been  extremely 
helpful  in  bringing  these  problems  to  the 
Congress  for  correction. 

More  importantly,  giain  producers  and 
marketers  have  brought  to  this  body's 
attention  the  more  glaring  weaknesses  in 
the  bill,  first  in  an  informal  meeting 
sponsored  by  Senators  Dole  and  Hud- 
dleston,  and  later  at  the  2  days  of  formal 
hearings  by  the  committee. 

PROPOSALS 

Prior  to  those  hearings,  both  Senator 
Dole  and  Senator  Huddleston  intro- 
duced legislation  to  correct  many  of  the 
problems  which  had  been  discussed  be- 
tween producers  of  grain  and  the  FGIS. 
Their  bills  addressed  particularly  the 
need  for  a  change  in  record-keeping  re- 
quirements for  country  elevators,  and  the 
payment  of  supervisory  costs  through 
user  fees.  A  temporary  advisory  com- 
mittee was  proposed  to  assist  FGIS 
through  the  transition  period  from  a 
private/State/Federal  system  to  an  al- 
most totally  Federal  system  of  grain 
inspection. 

The  day  following  the  introduction  of 
S.  592  by  Senator  Dole  and  S.  593  by 
Senator  Huddleston,  hearings  were  held 
to  examine  suggestions  for  changes  in  the 
law  in  order  to  insure  the  timely  and 
orderly  marketing  of  grain. 

At  those  hearings,  on  February  3  and 
4  of  this  year,  dozens  of  witnesses  testi- 
fied to  the  need  for  changes  as  comprised 
in  S.  592  and  S.  593.  In  addition,  four 
other  problems  were  cited,  and  sugges- 
tions were  made  for  solving  these  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  amendments  which  my  colleagues 
and  I  submit  today  encompass  the  solu- 
tions proposed  during  the  committee's 
hearings,  for  which  a  substantial  record 
was  made. 

The  amendments  are  simple  and 
straightforward.  They  seek  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  to  make  minor  correc- 
tions in  the  existing  law  to  promote 
orderly  marketing  and  inspection  of 
grain  produced  in  this  country,  and  to 
relieve  some  of  the  costs  imposed  by  the 
law  on  producers. 

The  amendments  we  introduce  today 
are  not  sweeping,  and  they  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  intent  of  the  law.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  note,  the  amendments  are 
supported  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  from  every  geographical 
area  from  the  gulf  coast  to  the  Pacific. 

Although  my  colleagues  and  I  could 
have  requested  consideration  of  these 
amendments  by  the  committee  during  its 
consideration  of  S.  1051.  we  did  not  do 
so  for  two  reasons:  At  the  request  of 
Senator  Huddleston  and  Senator  Dole, 
we  did  not  wish  to  cause  a  delay  in  the 
process  of  reporting  a  bill  for  considera- 
tion of  the  full  Senate;  and  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Clark,  who  opposes  these 
amendments  but  who  was  necessarily  ab- 
sent on  the  day  when  S.  1051  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  We  did  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  insist  on  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  we  did  not  feel  consideration 
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was  essential  to  passage  of 
ments  by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  thire 
amendments: 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1 
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The  first  amendment  woAld 
criteria  for  the  Administrator 
to  consider  in  making  his  _. 
as  to  whether  a  waiver  shoulc 
for  any  potential  conflict  of 

On  at  least  two  occasions, 
istrator  has  expressed  to 
desire  to  have  such  criteria, 

Congress  or  from  the 

tee.  I  believe  It  Is  Incumbent 
to  provide  that  guidance,  wllle 
substantial  room  for  additional 
which  either  the 
advisory  committee  may 

This  amendment  does  not 
Administrator  to  do  anything 
consider  these  suggested  standards 
a  board  of  trade,  private  ,. 
chamber  of  commerce  which 
designated  as  an  ofQcial 
of  the  FGIS. 

It  is  obligatory  only  in  that 
Istrator  shall  consider  the  — 
not  believe  that  Is  too  much 
the  way  of  curbing  the  discretion 
administrator. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     2 

The  second  amendment  provides  that 
the  Administrator  may.  anc  I  repeat, 
may,  designate  a  private  exchf  nge,  board 
of  trade  or  chamber  of  comme  rce  to  per. 
form  oflaclal  grading  of  grain ' 
ters  export  terminals  so-called  inbound 
shipments. 

As  I  said  earlier  Mr.  PreAdent,  the 
present  law  requires  that  tl  e  Federal 
Government  and  only  the  Pe(  eral  Gov- 
ernment perform  grading  of  outbound 
shipments  at  points  of  export,  that  is. 
the  grain  which  leaves  an  exp  art  termi- 
nal for  an  overseas  customer,  The  law 
likewise  requires  that  welghln  ?  of  grain 
shipments  be  performed  by 

both  In  and  out  of  the  export  ._ ,, 

the  purpose  of  these  requirem  ;nts  being 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  coip-upt  han- 
dling of  American  grain. 

This  second  amendment,  Mr.  [President, 
does  not  alter  that  philosophy.  The 
amendment  merely  would  alio  7  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  designate,  shou  d  certain 
criteria  be  met.  an  agency  in  t  le  private 
sector  to  perform  functions  no^  required 
of  FGIS  under  the  act. 
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Again,  the  amendment  is 
tory.  We  must  depend  on  the 
of  the  Administrator  if  good .  _._,_ 
onstrate  that  such  a  designation 
be  justified.  But  as  we  all  know, 
ident,  circumstances  do  and 
wherein  such  a  designation 
the  public  interest  In  order  t< 
the   orderly   and   timely   movement 
grain. 

AMENDMENT    NO 


The  third  amendment,  Mr. 
seeks  to  reduce  to  the  minlmim 
number  the  number  of 
sonnel  In  the  FGIS.  While  in 
the  central  problem  of  the 
has  been  that  too  few  Federal 
were  hired,  the  opposite  now 
be  the  problem. 

This   amendment   would 


he  amend-  Administrator  to  determine  a  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  personnel  essential 
are  four  to  carry  out  supervisory  functions  and 
the  number  of  bushels  of  all  types  of 
grain  moving  in  export.  A  second  ratio 
will  be  set  applying  to  domestic  trade  for 
the  previous  year.  Once  this  bushel-to- 
supervisor  ratio  is  established  following 
consultation  with  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
ratio  would  govern  the  ceiling  for  super- 
visory personnel  In  future  years,  ad- 
justed up  or  down  as  the  volume  of  grain 
trade  Increases  or  decreases. 

Assimiing  S.  1051  is  enacted,  and  su- 
pervisory personnel  are  paid  out  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  the  ratio  would  act  only 
as  a  ceiling.  The  appropriations  process 
may  dictate  a  lower  level,  but  the  ceiling 
would  be  set.  replacing  the  present  "blank 
check"  which  has  been  written  into  the 
law. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   4 

The  final  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  authorize  appropriations  to  pay 
half  the  costs  of  federally  mandated  in- 
spection and  weighing  service  performed 
by  FGIS.  The  other  half  would  continue 
to  be  paid  through  user  fees.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  Federal  Government  has 
replaced  the  private  sector  and  the  States 
in  inspecting  and  weighing  grain.  The 
costs  of  these  services,  designed  to  cover 
the  entire  bureaucratic  structure  outside 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  by  FGIS'  own  esti- 
mate two  to  three  times  as  expensive  as 
the  prevailing  rates  of  private  exchanges, 
boards  of.  trade,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce providing  the  same  services. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  same  level  of  service  at  the 
same  cost  as  private  enterprise,  which 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  problem  is  that  producers  of 
grain  end  up  footing  the  bill  for  that 
Increased  cost.  And  while  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate that  the  Government  pay  the 
total  cost.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
grant  a  monopoly  to  FGIS  without  fund- 
ing a  portion  of  the  increased  costs. 
Farmers  and  elevator  operators  no  longer 
have  the  option  of  seeking  out  the  most 
efflcient.  and  least  costly  service  FGIS 
has  a  comer  on  the  market,  and  it  is  too 
much  a  burden  to  require. 

The  total  cost  of  original  Inspection 
and  weighing  provided  by  FGIS  is  esti- 
mated by  the  committee  in  its  report  to 
be  $50  million  annually.  At  least  half 
this  cost  is  due,  according  to  witnesses 
who  testified  at  the  committee's  hear- 
ings, to  Increases  brought  about  In  the 
conversion  from  private  to  Federal  in- 
spection and  weighing.  That  increase  is 
what  we  would  propose  here  to  fund 
through  appropriations. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  these  amend- 
ments strengthen  the  law  without  sub- 
verting its  purpose.  They  will  eliminate 
the  remaining  difficulties  which  were 
brought  to  light  during  the  2  days  of 
hearings  in  February.  I  do  rot  believe 
in  overlegislating.  and  these  amendments 
do  no  make  that  mistake.  I  think  the 
broad  support  which  they  have  received 
from  other  Senators  attests  to  their 
soimdness. 
require  the       Mr.  President,  the  facts  outlined  here 
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today  are  the  best  arguments  for  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments  when  the  Sen- 
ate considers  S.  1051,  and  I  will  not 
argue  their  merits  further.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  bearing  with  me  through 
this  explanation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  four  amendments 
which  I  submit  today  for  myself  and  my 
colleagues  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   141 

S.  1051  Is  amended  by  adding  the  followine 
new  section: 

Sec.  7.  Section  11(b)  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  (90  Stat.  2881-2882;  7 
U.S.C.  87  (b) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In 
paragraph  (5)  thereof  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  first  sentence,  the  following: 

"The  Administrator  shall,  In  making  a  de- 
termination under  this  paragraph,  consider— 

(A)  the  historical  record  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  Its  employees  with  respect  to  Integ- 
rity In  the  provision  of  Inspection  or  weigh- 
ing services; 

(B)  whether  there  exists  a  balance  of  buy- 
ers  and  sellers  on  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  inspection  serv- 
ice organized  under  a  Board  of  Trade  or  pri- 
vate exchange; 

(C)  whether  there  exists  an  autonomous 
committee  or  other  governing  body  to  man- 
age an  inspection  service  provided  by  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and 

(D)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Administra- 
tor, after  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Group  established  under  this  Act,  and  upon 
the  Advisory  Group's  recommendation  may 
by  regulation  provide. 

Amendment  No.  142 

S.  1051  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Administrator  may  desig- 
nate a  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, or  private  exchange  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  official  inspection  and  grading 
services  on  inbound  shipments  at  points 
of  export,  provided  that: 

(A)  A  balance  between  buyers  and  sellers 
exists  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  other  governing  body  of  an 
inspection  agency  established  for  such  pur- 
poses by  a  Board  of  Trade  or  a  private  ex- 
change; 

(B)  An  autonomous  committee  composed 
of  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  is  established 
to  govern  an  inspection  agency  set  up  to 
perform  such  services  by  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and 

(C)  Such  other  criteria  ws  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Group  established  under  the  Act,  and  upon 
the  Advisory  Group's  recommendation  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  are  met. 

Amendment  No.  143 

S.  1051  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  9.  (A)  Within  60  days  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  establish  a  ratio  between  the  number 
of  supervisory  personnel  essential  to  carrv 
out  supervisory  functions  under  the  Act  at 
export  points,  and  the  number  of  bushels 
of  all  types  of  grain  exported  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  within  the  most  recent  twelve- 
month period;  within  sixty  days  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  that  ratio  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  shall  thereafter  limit  the  num- 
ber of  federal  supervisory  personnel  at  points 
of  export  to  the  number  established  by  ap- 
plying the  ratio  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  moving  in  export  in  the  year  im- 
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mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  su- 
pervisory personnel  levels  are  established. 
(B)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  sixty 
days  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
establish  a  ratio  between  the  number  of 
Federal  supervisory  personnel  essential  to 
carry  out  supervisory  functions  under  the 
Act  at  non -export  points  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  all 
types  of  grain  moving  in  domestic  trade  for 
the  previous  twelve-month  period;  within 
sixty  days  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  report  that 
ratio  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  shall  thereafter 
limit  the  numbe  rof  Federal  supervisory 
personnel  at  non-export  points  in  the  United 
States  to  the  number  established  by  apply- 
ing the  ratio  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  all  types  of  grain  moving  In  domestic 
trade  In  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  supervisory  personnel 
levels  are  established. 


Amendment  No.  144 

S.  1051  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  costs  of  federally  man- 
dated Inspection  and  weighing  services  shall 
be  paid  in  equal  portions  through  appro- 
priations authorized  under  this  Act,  and 
through  fees  assessed  on  an  equal  basis  to 
users  of  such  services. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

PARKS     AND    RECREATION     SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  6, 
1977,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  Testimony  is 
invited  regarding  S.  393,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  Montana  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  preservation  as 
wilderness. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  on  extension  47145.  Those  wishing 
to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, room  3106,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

NOMINATION    HEARING 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  Friday,  March  25,  1977,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  4232  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on 
the  nominations  of  Ernest  LeRoy  Boyer 
of  New  York  to  be  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  Mary  Berry  of  Colorado  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements,  please  contact:  Lisa  Walker 
of  the  committee  staff,  room  6302.  Dirk- 
sen. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  trend 
toward  a  plateau  and  possibly  a  decline 
in  per  acre  crop  yields  in  American 
agriculture  has  become  more  and  more 


evident  in  recent  years.  Among  the 
many  partial  explanations  for  this,  one 
stands  out  in  my  mind  as  the  most  un- 
fortunate, the  most  dangerous,  and  the 
most  avoidable — the  depletion  of  our 
soil. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  this  topic  by  Lee 
Egerstrom  and  Gil  Bailey  from  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  of  March  15.  This  article 
provides  an  accurate  and  to  the  point 
picture  of  the  current  status  of  our  soil 
conservation  programs.  That  picture  Is 
not  an  encouraging  one. 

From  1970  to  1976,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  calling  for  all- 
out  production,  its  budget  requests  in- 
cluded no  funds  for  soil  conservation. 
Millions  of  formerly  untilled  acres  came 
under  the  plow  with  no  protection  from 
erosion.  The  Congress  had  to  fight  to 
maintain  what  was  little  more  than  a 
nominal  cost-sharing  program  for  soil 
conservation. 

Those  acres  are  still  in  production  to- 
day. They  still  lack  adequate  protection. 
Without  a  significant  and  sustained  re- 
versal of  the  recent  trends  in  funding  for 
soil  conservation  programs  we  will  throw 
away  not  only  the  progress  of  the  past 
but  also  the  potential  of  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Egerstrom  and  Bailey  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  Mar   15, 

1977) 

Roots  op  New  Dust  Bowl 

(By  Lee  Egerstrom  and  Gil  Bailey) 

Washington,  D.C— Three  decades  of  soil 
conservation  efforts,  involvlnc  up  to  28  mU- 
llon  acres  of  trees  and  grasslands,  have  been 
destroyed  since  1970,  contributing  greatly  to 
the  return  of  "dust  bowl"  conditions  In  the 
dry  West. 

Agriculture  Department  officials  report  at 
least  20  million  of  those  acres  have  been  put 
back  into  food  production,  re-creating  con- 
ditions that  caused  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the 
1930s. 

As  a  result,  President  Carter  and  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Bob  Bergland  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  greatly  increase  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams when  a  new  farm  program  Is  outlined 
next  week.  Agriculture  Department  officials 
said. 

However,  It  may  be  too  late  to  prevent  a 
1930s-style  return  of  the  Dust  Bowl  unless 
weather  conditions  change  and  arrest  the 
drought  in  24  western  and  mlciwestern  states. 

From  the  late  1930s  until  1970.  the  Agri- 
culture Department  shared  the  cost  of  build- 
ing "shelter  belt"  rows  of  trees  to  hold  back 
wind  erosion  In  the  Great  Plains  and  west- 
ern states. 

Marginal  farm  land  was  planted  with 
erosion-resistent  grasses  during  the  soil  bank 
days  of  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. In  the  1960s.  28  million  acres  were 
taken  out  of  production  In  what  was  partly 
a  conservation  program,  and  also  a  subsidized 
effort  to  limit  surplus  grain  production. 

Former  President  Nixon  and  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  asked  Congress  to  stop 
funding  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram (ACP)  In  1970,  arguing  that  farmers 
should  not  be  paid  for  protecting  their  own 
property. 

The  soil  bank  program  was  stopped,  and 
land  that  had  been  Idle  was  put  back  Into 
production.  The  Nixon  administration  also 
opposed  the  shared  cost  payments  for  build- 


ing shelter  belt  tree  lines  and  grass  seedinga 
to  fight  wind  erosion. 

Congress  provided  limited  funds  for  the 
program  over  the  administration's  objec- 
tions, pointing  out  the  program's  relatively 
low  cost.  Individual  farmers  could  not  re- 
ceive more  than  $2,500  In  federal  help. 

President  Nixon  Impounded  the  funds  In 
1973.  A  year  later  the  federal  courts  ruled 
the  impoundment  unconstitutional  and 
the  Agriculture  Department  was  ordered  to 
administer  the  program  now  called  Rural  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program   (REAP) . 

President  Nixon  did  not  Include  ACP  and 
REAP  in  his  budget  requests.  President  Ford 
included  it  only  this  year. 

The  lack  of  Interest  In  the  conservation 
program  has  been  devastating,  according  to 
Agriculture  Department  officials. 

"We  know  how  much  (trees  and  grass) 
was  planted  over  the  years,  but  we  don't 
have  any  data  on  how  much  Is  on  the  ground 
right  now,"  said  King  Ensmlger,  ACP  pro- 
gram analysis  director. 

He  added  that  well  over  20  million  of  the 
28  million  acres  of  western  farm  land,  for- 
merly Involved  In  conservation  programs,  is 
now  back  under  cultivation  and  vulnerable 
to  erosion. 

While  fighting  the  program  In  Congress, 
former  Secretary  Butz  told  fanners  he  would 
find  markets  for  whatever  quantities  of 
wheat,  soybeans  and  feed  grains  they  could 
produce.  The  Russians  were  the  new  big 
customers. 


CABINET  PORTRAITS  FOR 
POSTERITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  has  re- 
cently come  to  mv  attention  that  since 
the  1800's.  the  visage  of  nearly  every 
Cabinet  member  has  been  captured  for 
posterity  in  oil — at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

Under  this  arrangement,  most  Cabinet 
officers  have  been  free  to  select  the  artist, 
and  recent  fees  have  ranged  from  $6,000 
to  $12,000.  One  portrait  commissioned 
during  the  Johnson  administration  took 
8  years  to  complete.  Moreover,  these  por- 
traits are  in  no  way  limited  to  those  who 
serve  for  lengthy  terms.  Portraits  are  in 
process  for  Stanley  Hathaway,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  total  of  6 
weeks  in  1975.  and  for  Elliot  Richardson 
in  his  3 -month  tenure  as  Defense  Secre- 
tary. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  we 
should  not  maintain  a  historical  record 
of  the  Cabinet  through  the  use  of  official 
portraits.  However,  it  certainly  seems 
that  high-quality  color  photographs 
would  be  adequate.  Indeed,  photographs 
would  result  in  a  more  accurate  histori- 
cal record  than  portraits  painted  with  a 
certain  measure  of  artistic  license. 

OMB  Director  Lance  has  reviewed  my 
concerns  in  this  matter  and  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  recommend  a  reform 
of  this  practice  to  the  President.  Al- 
though the  resulting  savings  will  hardly 
make  a  dent  in  the  total  level  of  Federal 
waste,  the  hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars spent  on  these  portraits  during  each 
administration  could  certainly  be  put  to 
better  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Mofiltor,  Not. 

24,  1976] 

Cabinet  Poktratis  for  Post^uty 

(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 
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Washington. — A  whole 
faces  will  leave  office  with  the 
istratlon  in  Janiiary,  but  their 
main    behind — In    oil    paints, 
finely  carved  frames  on  the  walls 
partmental    offices    they   once 

A  change  of  presidential 
a  busy  (and  lucrative)  time  for 
specialize  In  painting  those  firm- 
of-vision  portraits  of  the  politically 
ful.  Each  of  the  11  outgoing 
taries  Is  entitled  to  one. 

For  the  American  taxpayers 
nearly  all   the   portraits,  such 
mortality   doesn't   come   cheap, 
rate  Is  roughly  $6,000  aplec 
entire  year's  Income  for  some  20 
poverlshed  Americans.  And  fees 
high  as  $12,000. 

Most  of  the  resulting  pictures 
rldors,    reception    areas,    conferen 
and  inner  sanctums  throughout 
Ington  bureaucracy.  But  some  of 
cials   candidly   admit,   are   tucked 
basement    vaults — to    be 
when  a  secretary  Insists  on 
likeness    of    a    favorite    predecessor 

All  Cabinet  secretaries  qualify 
brance  on  canvas,  no  matter  ho\ 
discredited   their   tenures.   Portraits 
process  for  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
Interior  Secretary  for  a  fleeting 
In  1975,  and  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
Defense    Secretary    for    Just    three 
"Instead  of  an  oil  painting, 
tagon  aide,  "maybe  they  should 
Polaroid  snapshot." 

The  Interior  Department 
plays   pictures   of    former 
B.  Fall,  who  was  convicted  of  fratd 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  in  the  1920s 
other  who  defected  to  the 
at   the   Justice   Department,    the 
tomey  General  since  1794  wlthou; 
cial    portrait    Ic   convicted    Waterj  at 
spirator  John  N.  Mitchell.  "No 
ever  made,"  explains  a  department 
man. 

Most    Cabinet    members    are 
choose    their    own    artist — former 
General  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst,  an 
picked  a  painter  from  Carefree 
example,  while  successor  William 
an    Ohloan,    selected    one    from 
Ohio — and  how  realistically  they 
rendered. 

Others,  such  as  ex-Commerce 
have  the  choice  made  for  them 
leave  and  usually  are  painted  fro^ 
graphs. 

Commissioned    portraits    of 
make  a  tidy  living  for  some 
York  City  painter  Everett  Raymoz^d 
ler   has   depicted   two   governors, 
bassadors,   an  undersecretary  of 
Labor  secretaries,  two  Agriculture 
les    ( Including    Earl    L.    Butz,    no\ 
easel) .  and  the  last  three  treasury 
(Including  William  E.  Simon 
rent  project). 

The  price  of  being  portrayed  for 
like  just  about  everything  else,  is 
Fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  end  of 
hower  administration,  an  attorney 
picture  could  be  hung  on  the  wall 
today  it  costs  the  Justice  Departmejit 
The  Defense  Department  pays  as 
$10,000.    The    newest    federal 
Transportation   (It  has  had  only 
re  taries  to  paint) ,  Is  the  most 
$12,000. 

One  department.   Commerce, 
payers  the  expense  by  paying  for 
from    gifts,    bequests,    and    the 
speaking  fees,  or  arranging  for 
donated. 
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Few  of  these  framed  flatteries  pose  any 
artistic  challenge  to  Rembrandt  or  Gains- 
borough, but  some  have  taken  as  much  time 
to  paint  as  a  masterpiece.  The  recently  re- 
ceived portrait  of  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Interior 
Secretary  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, consumed  eight  years — twice 
as  long  as  Mlchaelangelo  spent  on  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 


FUNDAMENTAL  MISPERCEPTIONS 
CONCERNING  RHODESIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  tliere  are  a  number  of 
serious  misunderstandings  which  dis- 
tort the  American  Government's  view  of 
Rhodesia.  I  find  it  incomprehensible 
that  the  United  States  can  continue  to 
seek  to  be  a  positive  catalyst  for  peace- 
ful change  in  Rhodesia  while  having  no 
contact  with  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment, either  formal  or  informal. 

In  the  March  21,  1977,  issue  of  Bar- 
ron's magazine  there  appeared  an  edito- 
rial by  Mr.  John  Davenport  which  clar- 
ifies, in  a  concise  and  succinct  fashion, 
the  important  issues  which  surround  the 
Rhodesian  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Embargo  on  Chrome 
(By  Mr.  John  Davenport) 

In  a  notable  address  to  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  the  spring  of 
1968,  the  late  Dean  Acheson  declared  that 
the  Imposition  of  economic  sanctions  against 
the  state  of  Rhodesia  by  the  U.S.  and  other 
coiuitries  at  the  Instigation  of  the  United 
Nations  constituted  nothing  less  than  "bare- 
faced aggression,  unprovoked  and  unjustlfled 
by  a  single  legal  or  moral  principle."  We  re- 
call these  forthright  words  of  a  not  undis- 
tinguished U.S.  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
certain  amount  of  nostalgia,  not  Just  because 
we  saw  flt  to  reprint  them  at  the  time  (Bar- 
ron's, June  2,  1968),  but  also  because  they 
offer  perhaps  the  sharpest  commentary  that 
can  be  made  on  the  Carter  Administration's 
latest  ploy  to  deal  with  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Rhodesian  issue. 

That  ploy  is  to  Jam  through  an  all-too- 
acqulescent  Congress  legislation  which  nvilll- 
fies  the  so-called  Byrd  Amendment  of  1971, 
which  at  least  allowed  the  U.S.  to  purchase 
high-grade  chrome  ore  and  ferro-chrome 
from  Rhodesia  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries.  To  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.,  because 
chrome  Is  essential  to  the  making  of  stain- 
less steel  and  to  high-technology  industries. 
To  the  benefit  of  Rhodesia,  because  sale  of 
chrome  alows  her  to  earn  the  foreign  ex- 
change she  desperately  needs  to  buy  arms  to 
defend  herself  against  mounting  terrorist 
attack,  which,  on  the  evidence,  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  Communist  guns  and  money  and 
contravnes  all  principles  of  international 
law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

We  here  pass  over  as  largely  irrelevant  the 
shabby  economic  argument  which  Secretary 
of  State  Vance  and  others  have  brought  for- 
ward for  tightening  the  noose  of  sanctions 
around  a  country  which  has  never  harmed 
an  American  citizen,  never  threatened  Amer- 
ican property  and  the  present  government  of 
which,  despite  everything,  remains  loyal  to 
the  West.  The  chief  argument  on  this  score 
Is  that  in  cutting  Itself  off  from  Rhodesian 
chrome,  the  U.S.  wUl  no  longer  be  completely 
dependent  on  Soviet  Russia  as  an  alternative 
soiu-ce  of  supply,  since  advancing  technologies 
both  here  and  abroad  now  allow  American  in- 


dustry to  make  use  of  lower-grade  chrome 
available  elsewhere,  notably  from  South 
Africa,  the  racial  policies  of  which  are  con- 
stantly denounced.  In  our  book,  other  things 
equal,  the  U.S.  should  buy  its  raw  materials 
where  they  are  cheapest  and  most  plentiful, 
and  on  both  counts  Rhodesia  surely  qualifies. 
But  the  Administration's  economic  argu- 
ments are  at  best  a  smokescreen  for  Its  real 
purpose,  which  is  to  redeem  some  Ill-advised 
political  promises  made  during  the  late  cam- 
paign. Acting  on  those  promises.  It  will  now 
further  denigrate  the  government  of  Rho- 
desia's Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  at  the  very 
time  when  he  is  seeking  to  fulfill  commit- 
ments made  under  the  Kissinger  agreement 
to  give  Rhodesia  responsible  majority  rule 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  new  chrome 
embargo  will  not  (as  Secretary  Vance  pro- 
fesses to  believe)  enhance  the  chances  of  a 
peaceful  and  Just  solution  to  the  Rhodesian 
question.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  put  the  seal 
of  American  approval  on  aggression  and  ter- 
rorism, and  constitute  the  final  txirn  of  the 
screw  In  an  American  policy  of  deception  and 
poltroonery  that  can  only  serve  Soviet  in- 
terests. 

The  seeds  of  this  deception  were  planted 
In  1965,  when  Rhodesia,  for  many  years  a  self- 
governing  British  colony,  declared  her  inde- 
pendence of  the  British  Empire  with  assuredly 
as  much  right,  indeed  more  right,  than  many 
another  African  state  then  seeking  and  gain- 
ing self-determination.  In  this  case,  however, 
Great  Britain  opposed  the  move,  but  having 
no  Redcoats  at  hand  to  put  down  the  alleged 
"rebellion"  (as  she  did  In  1776),  threw  the 
whole  matter  into  the  lap  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  did  not  take  that  body  long,  under 
pressure  from  other  African  states,  to  deter- 
mine that  Rhodesia  was  a  "threat  to  the 
peace"  because  she  had  upset  the  psychology 
of  her  neighbors,  and  so  merited  non-recogni- 
tion and  economic  reprisal.  To  those  who 
pointed  out  that  such  reprisal  clearly  violates 
the  provision  of  the  UN  Charter  which  for- 
bids that  body  to  intervene  In  the  domestic 
affairs  of  any  country,  it  was  argued  that  in 
declaring  Independence,  Rhodesia  had  become 
a  species  of  nonstate,  enjojrlng  no  standing 
at  the  bar  of  International  Justice. 

To  strengthen  this  Humpty  Dumpty  rea- 
soning (  Mr.  Acheson 's  phrase) ,  it  has  become 
the  bvislness  of  the  State  Department,  and 
most  of  the  news  media,  to  depict  the  gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia  as  a  renegade  and 
"racist"  regime,  where  some  270.000  whites 
shamelessly  exploit  six  million  blacks.  This 
is  at  best  a  caricature  of  the  truth.  In  de- 
claring independence,  Rhodesia  adopted  a 
constitution  that  made  no  mention  of  race, 
creed  or  color  in  terms  of  the  franchise  and 
might  have  drawn  plaudits  from  a  Madison 
or  Jefferson.  In  1969,  that  constitution  was 
amended  along  more  racial  lines,  with  blacks 
voting  for  blacks  and  whites  for  whites.  Yet 
as  of  early  this  year,  there  were  four  black 
tribal  leaders  in  Ian  Smith's  Cabinet,  an 
equal  number  of  blacks  and  whites  in  Rho- 
desia's Senate,  and  16  blacks  vs.  50  whites  in 
Rhodesia's  Assembly  with  provision  that 
black  representation  would  advance  at  least 
to  parity  as  the  contribution  of  blacks  to  the 
national  income,  thanks  to  education  and 
rising  productivity,  steadily  Increased. 

This  may  not  be  Simon-pure  democracy, 
but  on  the  record,  Rhodesia's  political  sys- 
tem has  given  the  nation  a  far  better  deal 
than  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  which 
has  landed  so  many  other  African  states  in 
military  or  civil  dictatorship  (and,  in  many 
cases,  economic  penury).  Between  1965  and 
1975.  Rhodesia  staged  a  spectacular  economic 
advance  which  surprised  her  friends  and  ag- 
gravated the  enmity  and  envy  of  her  foes.  In 
a  decade,  Rhodesia's  gross  national  product 
expanded  on  average  by  7%  per  year,  or  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  U.S.,  as  the  result  of  the 
diversification  of  her  agriculture  from  to- 
bacco to  maize,  cotton  and  cattle  breeding, 
as  well  as  heavy  investment  In  mining,  light 
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industry,  roads,  public  hoxising  and  educa- 
tion. With  the  result  that  even  today,  under 
wartime  conditions,  85%  of  Rhodesian  chil- 
dren receive  at  least  five  years  of  elementary 
education;  the  literacy  rate  is  the  highest  in 
Africa  (except  for  South  Africa);  and  there 
are  more  blacks  In  the  University  of  Rhodesia 
than  whites.  It  should  likewise  be  noted  in 
passing  that  as  of  today,  blacks  constitute 
some  two-thirds  of  Rhodesia's  fighting  forces. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  notion 
that  Rhodesia's  troubles  stem  from  seething 
domestic  unrest  as  the  result  of  white  "rac- 
ist" rule  must  be  dismissed.  What  endangers 
her  existence  is  external  aggression,  of  the 
kind  that  the  UN  was  supposed  to  stop  but 
which  it  has  so  far  encouraged.  Such  aggres- 
sion began  in  a  small  way  in  the  early  'Seven- 
ties, when  Rhodesia's  so-called  black  "na- 
tionalist" leaders,  operating  usually  from 
outside  its  borders,  took  up  terrorist  tactics. 
It  was  vastly  increased  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Portuguese  empire  in  1974-75,  and  the 
loss  of  both  Angola  and  Mozambique  to  Com- 
munist domination— the  latter  exposing 
Rhodesia's  long  eastern  flank,  as  well  as  her 
Zamblan  border,  to  continuous  Inflltration 
and  attack. 

Terrorism  may  well  be  a  kind  of  life-style 
in  much  of  Africa,  but  in  the  case  of  Rho- 
desia It  has  surely  reached  new  depths  of 
degradation — the  mowing  down  last  month 
of  three  Jesuit  priests  and  four  ntms  at 
a  Christian  mission  being  only  one  of  count- 
less and  recurrent  acts  of  brutality.  In  this 
spreading  war,  moreover,  it  is  not  whites  who 
have  suffered  the  most.  On  the  contrary,  over 
90%  of  civilian  casualties  to  date  have  been 
blacks,  who,  working  on  Rhodesia's  farms  or 
on  Tribal  Trust  lands,  have  been  ruthlessly 
put  to  death — In  many  cases  literally  butch- 
ered— as  punishment  for  their  loyalty  to 
what  they  regard  as  their  own  homeland. 

To  counter  this  Soviet  armed  and  orches- 
trated barbarity,  Rhodesia's  military  forces 
have  given  good  account  of  themselves.  Yet 
to  date,  despite  much  hanrt-wrlnglng,  the 
civilized  world  has  done  little  to  back  them 
up,  and  Western  diplomacy  has  faltered.  It 
Is  to  the  credit  of  Henry  Kissinger  that  when 
Russian  arms  and  Cuban  mercenaries  poured 
into  Angola,  he  immediately  perceived  that  a 
new  Imperial  presence  threatened  the  whole 
African  continent,  thus  compelling  a  new 
American  initiative.  Yet  when  it  came,  the 
initiative  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  In  his 
speech  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  last  April,  Kis- 
singer dealt  at  best  tangentlally  with  the 
problem  of  terrorist  attack  across  Rhodesian 
borders.  Instead,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  hold 
the  allegiance  of  neighboring  black  states 
and  to  prevent  direct  Soviet  intervention,  he 
refurbished  an  old  formula:  no  help  for 
Rhodesia  whatever  until  she  accepted  the 
slippery  and  wholly  undefined  solution  of 
"majority  rule." 

In  pressing  that  policy,  Kissinger  found  a 
reluctant  ally  In  South  Africa,  which,  though 
no  friend  of  majority  rule,  found  herself 
under  mounting  threat  of  UN  sanctions,  and 
desired  peace  In  the  north  at  almost  any 
price.  In  Pretoria  last  September,  all  the 
cards  came  face  up  on  the  table,  and  against 
his  own  better  Judgment,  Ian  Smith  bowed 
to  American -British  terms:  virtual  abdica- 
tion of  Rhodesia's  50-year-old  Parliamentary 
system;  the  formation  of  an  Interim  govern- 
ment in  which  whites  and  blacks  would  par- 
ticipate; and  the  drafting  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, which  would  give  Rhodesia  majority 
rule  in  two  years. 

These  were  harsh  terms,  but  at  least  they 
held  promise  of  an  orderly  transition  from 
white  to  black  political  dominance,  and  the 
promise  of  an  immediate  lifting  of  sanctions 
when  the  Interim  government  was  formed. 
What  came  after  is  far  uglier.  For  scarcely 
had  the  Kissinger  plan  been  announced,  than 
it  ran  into  the  opposition  of  precisely  those 
African  states  which  it  was  designed  to  mol- 
lify.  From  the  so-called   "front-line  presi- 


dents" of  Mozambique,  Zaire  and  Zambia 
came  swift  denunciation  of  the  Kissinger 
package  as  one  more  "Imperialist"  plot.  At 
the  ensuing  Geneva  conference,  it  turned 
out  that  the  black  "nationalist"  Rhodesian 
leaders  were  themselves  badly  split  between 
the  forces  of  the  moderate  Bishop  Muzorewa, 
who  probably  would  conmiand  a  majority  of 
black  Rohdeslan  votes  If  an  election  were 
held  tomorrow,  and  the  so-called  Patriotic 
Front  of  Joshua  Nkomo  and  the  Implacable 
Robert  Mugabe,  a  self -admitted  Marxist,  who 
is  supposed  to  control  the  bulk  of  the  ter- 
rorist forces.  Small  wonder  that  the  Geneva 
conference  broke  up  In  a  babble  of  voices. 
Nor  were  matters  mended  when  the  pipe- 
smoking  British  chairman  of  the  conference. 
Ivor  Richards,  Indulged  In  his  own  shuttle 
diplomacy  to  come  up  with  a  wholly  new 
settlement  plan.  This,  as  Ian  Smith  subse- 
quently pointed  out,  differed  from  the  origi- 
nal Kissinger  proposals  "as  chalk  from 
cheese,"  and  In  effect  would  have  given  na- 
tive Rhodeslans,  black  and  white,  little  say 
in  their  own  future. 

In  taking  this  position.  Smith  has  occa- 
sioned much  tongue  clacking  around  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  Indeed,  In  press- 
ing for  fresh  sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  Secre- 
tary Vance  has  Implied  that  Smith  Is  again 
endangering  the  peace,  and  apparently  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  In  any  forthcoming 
conference,  all  parties,  Including  known  ter- 
rorists and  Communists,  must  be  represented. 
In  our  judgment.  Smith  stands  tall  for  ques- 
tioning this  naive  assumption  that  good  can 
come  out  of  evil.  Having  committed  himself 
to  majority  rule,  this  man  from  Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia,  and  former  RAF  pilot,  is  not  going 
back  on  his  word.  What  he  Is  stubbornly 
holding  out  for  is  a  constitutional  transfer 
of  power  which  will  duly  protect  mmoritles, 
recognize  deep  tribal  differences  and  affilia- 
tions, and  maintain  civilized  values  and  pro- 
cedures— a  settlement  "by  Rhodeslans  and 
for  Rhodeslans." 

What  most  other  black  African  states,  and 
terrorists  of  the  stamp  of  Mugabe,  are  calling 
for  is  something  totally  different,  namely,  a 
black  power  grab  of  the  kind  that  has  un- 
done so  many  African  countries,  and  there- 
after the  socialization  of  Rhodesian  Industry 
and  the  nationalization  of  Its  land.  States  a 
pronouncement  of  one  of  the  so-called  "lib- 
erating" movements:  "(In  the  new  Zim- 
babwe) the  present  capitalistic  system,  which 
beneflts  a  few  settlers  In  Rhodesia  and  capi- 
talists In  South  Africa.  Britain  and  America 
at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  masses,  will  be 
abolished." 

In  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  question 
where  the  XJS.  should  stand.  What  Congress 
should  be  debating  is  not  how  to  tighten  eco- 
nomic sanctions  sigalnst  Rhodesia,  but  how 
to  get  rid  of  them  entirely.  What  the  State 
Department  should  be  encouraging  are 
precisely  those  efforts  of  Mr.  Smith  to  work 
out  with  moderate  black  Rhodesian  leaders 
an  "internal  solution"  which  vrtll  square 
with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its  peoples, 
rather  than  with  the  dictates  of  outsiders. 
And  in  preparing  for  any  new  international 
conference,  Washington  should  surely  reopen 
direct  communication  with  Salisbury,  where 
it  has  had  no  representative  since  1968.  As 
matters  stand,  U.S.  policy  is  being  shaped  In 
a  vacuum. 

To  spark  such  an  Initiative,  to  send  to 
Rhodesia  a  small  delegation  of  Americans 
rincludlng,  we  would  hope,  at  least  one  dis- 
tinguished Jurist) ,  would  take  courage.  But. 
after  all,  not  so  long  ago  President  Carter 
was  promising  an  "open"  administration  and 
a  comprehensible  foreign  policy.  The  trouble 
with  U.S.  Rhodesian  policy  is  that  it  Is  sim- 
ply incomprehensive  to  most  Americans.  In- 
comprehensible to  go  on  treating  Rhodesia 
as  a  "non-state"  when,  even  under  wartime 
conditions,  she  is  one  of  the  better  governed 
states  of  Africa.  Incomprehensible,  because 
while  calling  for  majority  rule,  the  U.S.  goes 


on  blocking  Rhodesia's  own  attempts  to 
achieve  it.  Incomprehensible,  finally,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  If  Rhodesia  goes  down  the 
drain,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  South  Africa 
will  be  next  on  the  Soviet  shopping  list. 
Solzhenltsyn,  like  Spengler  before  him,  has 
a  name  for  such  diplomacy:  the  Decline  of 
the  West.  We  prefer  to  hope  that  the  West 
win  rally  and  come  to  Its  senses,  perceiving 
that  the  issue  In  Rhodesia,  as  in  much  of 
southern  Africa,  Is  not  between  black  and 
white.  The  issue  Is  between  the  r^lon  of 
terror  and  the  rule  of  law. 


ABOVE  AND  BEYOND  THE  CALL  OF 
DUTY — A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AM- 
BASSADORS OF  IRAN,  PAKISTAN, 
AND  EGYPT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  put  on  the  record  an  expression 
of  appreciation  to  the  three  foreign  Am- 
bassadors who  at  considerable  personal 
risk  offered  their  intervention  in  the  re- 
cent crisis  involving  the  armed  siege  at 
three  buildings  in  Washington. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Ambassadors 
Ardeshlr  Zahedi  of  Iran,  Ashraf  Ghorbal 
of  Egypt,  and  Saiiabzada  Yaqub-Khan  of 
Pakistan,  who  went  to  the  B'nai  B'rith 
National  Headquarters  building  to  nego- 
tiate the  release  of  more  than  100  hos- 
tages and  the  surrender  of  the  men  hold- 
ing them.  This  compassionate  act  taken 
without  regard  for  personal  safety  but  on 
behalf  of  their  fellow  man,  was  wholly 
successful,  which  Indicates  the  creativ- 
ity, ingenuity  and  diplomatic  skills  of 
these  very  senior  and  gifted  diplomats. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  gen- 
erally are  grateful  to  Ambassadors  Ghor- 
bal, Yaqub-Khan,  and  Zahedi  for  this 
splendid  assistance  to  the  Mayor  and  law 
enforcement  ofQcials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Their  action  was  clearly  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


THE  BAN   ON   SACCHARIN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
I  joined  with  two  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Bn)EN  and  Mr.  McIntyre,  in  introducing 
a  joint  resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 39,  which  would  prohibit  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  from  enacting 
its  proposed  ban  on  saccharin  until  the 
completion  of  additional  study  on  the 
health  risks  of  saccharin  consumption 
to  humans. 

This  resolution  was  made  necessary 
by  an  unfortunate  decision  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  March  9 
banning  the  use  of  saccharin  as  a  po- 
tential health  hazard.  In  making  its  an- 
nouncement, the  Acting  Director  of  the 
FDA,  Sherwin  Gardner,  stated  that  "We 
have  no  evidence  that  saccharin  has 
ever  caused  cancer  in  human  beings." 
Why,  then,  did  the  FDA  feel  that  it  was 
obliged  to  remove  the  artificial  sweetner 
upon  which  millions  of  Americans  rely 
in  their  daily  diet? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  In  the  FDA's 
interpretation  of  the  so-called  Delaney 
amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  passed  by  the  Congress  over 
19  years  ago.  Under  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment, additives  shall  be  deemed  safe  after 
tests  for  cancer  are  conducted  on  either 
humans  or  on  animals.  In  the  case  of 
saccharin,  the  tests  were  conducted  by 
the  Canadian  Government  on  rats.  The 
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conclusion  was  that  in  order  to 
the  level  of  saccharin  fed  to 
the  Canadian  tests,  a  human 
to  consume  at  least  800  cans  of 
a  day.  I  am  not  a  scientist,  but 
lay  preson.  I  can  attest  to  the 
of  this  reasoning. 

The  removal  of  saccharin 
market  would  not  just  aflfect 
lions  of  Americans  who  rely 
artificial  sweetener  in  their 
also  could  have  a  potentially 
affect  on  the  estimated  10 
betics  in  this  country.  Moreover 
to  remember  that  one  out  of 
Americans  suffers  from 
the  concomitant  increased  risk 
attack  and  arteriosclerosis, 
people,  the  risk  to  their  health 
removal  of  saccharin  is  far 
the  risk  of  its  continued  use. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
gress  will  join  me  In  sponsoring 
lution  which  would  prevent  the 
carrying  forward  with  its 
untU  further  scientific  evidence 
oped  either  by  the  PDA  or  by 
of  Technology  Assessment. 
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Mr.    CULVER.    Mr 
events  of  the  past  few  years 
all  of  us  how  vital  an  independent 

ciary  is  to  the  preservation  of 

tutional  system.  Federal  judges, 
tomeys,   and   U.S.   marshals   f<>rm 
foundation    of   our   judicial 
and.  it  is  my  belief  that  if  we  an 
a  truly  independent  judiciary, 

ments  to  these  posts  must 

placed  outside  the  influence  of 
politics. 

With  a  new  administration 
ington.    with    upcoming    vacan 
these  posts  in  Iowa,  and  with 
possibility    of    an    additional 
judgeship  in  Iowa,  it  seems  to 
there  is  a  unique  opportunity  to 
lish  public  trust  and  confidenc< 
judiciary  by  securing  the  best 
persons  for  these  posts  through 
dure  that  removes  these 
from  the  political  patronage  system. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
Clark  and  I,  in  conjunction 
Iowa  Bar  Association,  have 
the    Iowa    Federal    Judicial 
Commission.  This  nine  member 
sion,  representing  a  broad  cross 
of  Iowa's  populace,  will  select 
candidates  for  nomination  to 
for  Federal  judges,  U.S 
U.S.  marshals.  Senator  Clark  . 
receive  these  recommendations 
mediately  forward  these  names 
prejudice,  to  the  President. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
imanimous  consent  that  the 
sion's     charter     and 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 

Charter  of  the  Iowa    

Fedoul  Judicial  Sxlectiom 

U.S.  Senator  John  C.  Culver,  U.S. 
Dick  Clark,  and  P.  James  Bradley, 
of  the  Iowa  Bar  Association,  after 
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ON 


Senator 
Resident 
I  xtended 


and  careful  consideration  of  the  selection 
process  for  judicial  officers  of  the  United 
States  courts,  find : 

1.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
competent  federal  Judiciary  Is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
al!  those  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  that  such 
a  Judiciary  must  be  preserved  as  a  viable 
co-equal  branch  of  our  democratic  govern- 
ment: 

2.  That  only  those  Individuals  who  exhibit 
the  highest  professional  and  personal  quali- 
fications and  attributes  should  be  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  federal  Judiciary. 

3.  That  the  selection  process  should  not 
be  Influenced  by  arbitrary  criteria  such  as 
sex,  race,  national  origin,  religion  or  polit- 
ical affiliation  which  have  no  bearing  upon 
a  nominees  true  qualifications;  and 

4.  That  the  constitutional  process  of  pres- 
idential appointment,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  fill 
vacancies  In  the  U.S.  courts  can  be  sub- 
stantially augmented  and  Improved  through 
the  creation  of  a  nonpartisan  advisory  com- 
mission composed  of  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Iowa  Bar  and  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  recommend  ell-' 
glble  persons  for  nomination  to  be  federal 
district  court  Judges.  U.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S. 
Marshals  for  Iowa. 

In  accordance  with  these  findings,  the  fol- 
lowing charter  Is  promulgated  effective  Im- 
mediately: 

1.  There  Is  hereby  created  and  established 
the  Iowa  Commission  on  Federal  Judicial 
Selection,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission". 

2.  The  Commission  shall  find  qualified  per- 
sons and  recommend  their  nomination  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  United  States  District 
Courts  for  the  Northern  and  Southern  Dis- 
tricts of  Iowa,  and  for  United  States  Attor- 
neys and  Marshals  for  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Districts  of  Iowa;  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "ludlcial  vacancies'. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Iowa  Bar  and  the  public  at  large 
of  the  existence  of  a  Judicial  vacancy  and  of 
the  nomination  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
the  Commission  and  shall  request  recom- 
mendations of  persons  to  fill  Judicial  va- 
cancies. 

4.  The  Commission  shall  consider  all  ap- 
plications and  shall  also  actively  seek  out 
through  appropriate  means  qualified  pros- 
pects for  appointments  to  fill  Judicial  va- 
cancies. The  Commission  may  seek  and  re- 
ceive recommendations  from  any  Interested 
citizen  or  group. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  seek,  receive  re- 
view and  evaluate  all  pertinent  information 
on  the  candidates  concerning  their  qualifi- 
cations and  eligibility. 

6.  Whenever  a  Judicial  vacancy  occurs,  the 
Commission  shall  meet  to  consider  the  qual- 
ifications and  eUglblllty  of  all  candidates 
for  appointment. 

7.  Within  30  days  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
Judicial  vacancy,  the  Commission  shall  select 
by  majority  vote  of  its  membership  not  more 
than  five  proposed  nominees  who  are  quali- 
fied. For  those  Judicial  vacancies  which  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  vacancy 
on  the  Commission,  the  30-day  time  limita- 
tion shall  begin  to  run  30  days  after  all  com- 
missioners have  been  officially  appointed. 

The  proposed  nominees  shall  be  listed  al- 
phabetically and  shall  be  certified  to  the  two 
U.S.  Senators  from  Iowa  who  shall  immedi- 
ately submit  the  proposed  nominations, 
without  prejudice,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  qualified  for  appointment. 
Along  with  the  list  of  names,  the  Commis- 
sion may  submit,  and  the  U.S.  Senators  from 
Iowa  shall  forward  as  submitted,  pertinent 
information  to  aid  the  President  and  Senate 
In  consideration  of  the  proposed  nominees. 


8.  No  proposed  nominee  shall  be  certified 
as  qualified  by  the  Commission  unless  there 
Is  an  affirmative  showing  that  the  proposed 
nominee  possesses: 

(a)  All  the  quaUflcations  required  by  law; 

(b)  The  personal  qualities  of  integrity, 
sound  physical  health,  objectivity,  emotion- 
al stability,  honesty,  fairness,  compassion 
and  community  respect;  and 

(c)  The  professional  qualities  of  judicial 
temperament,  legal  experience  and  outstand- 
ing legal  ability. 

9.  The  personal  and  professional  qualities 
shall  be  identified  and  evaluated  in  light  of 
guidelines  and  rules  established  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Commission.  These  guidelines 
and  rules  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Com- 
mission and  copies  made  available  to  the 
public  for  review  without  undue  delay. 

10.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  nine 
members  to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa 
shall  appoint  three  members  to  the  Commis- 
sion; 

(b)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Iowa  Bar  Associa- 
tion from  among  the  Iowa  Bar  members  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
with  offices  within  the  State  of  Iowa; 

(c)  The  Senators  and  Iowa  Bar  Association 
shall  cooperate  in  their  appointments  to  ad- 
sure  that  the  Commission  membership  rep- 
resents, in  so  far  as  possible,  a  cross-section 
of  the  people  of  Iowa  as  a  whole. 

(d)  Not  more  than  five  appointees  shall 
be  members  of  the  Iowa  State  Bar; 

(e)  Incumbent  Judges  and  officials  of  gen- 
eral government  are  not  eligible  for  service 
on  the  Comml'sion. 

(f)  Initial  appointments  of  the  members 
of  the  Conunlssion  shall  be  for  staggered 
terms  df  two,  three,  and  four  years,  as  de- 
termined by  lot.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  on 
the  Commission  due  to  the  resignation,  dis- 
ability or  death  of  a  member,  a  successor 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  original  appointing 
authority  for  the  unexpired  term.  Vacancies 
which  occur  due  to  expiration  of  the  mem- 
ber's term  shall  be  filled  by  the  original 
appointing  authority  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  No  member  shall  serve  more  than  two 
full  terms. 

(g)  No  member  shau  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  federal  Judicial  office  so  long 
as  he  or  she  Is  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months 
after  ceasing  to  be  a  member. 

11.  An  act  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
official  only  upon  a  majority  vote  of  Its 
members. 

12.  The  Commission  shall  designate  its 
chairman,  vice  chairman  and  secretary.  The 
Chairman  shall  call  Commission  meetings. 
Notice  of  a  Commission  meeting  must  be 
given  to  all  members  and  to  the  public  three 
days  prior  to  the  meeting.  Operating  rules  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  recorded  and  made 
available  without  tmdue  delay  for  public  In- 
spection. 

13.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  public 
Informed  of  its  activities  and  actions  to  the 
extent  possible  without  Jeopardizing  the 
goals  of  the  selection  process  or  compromis- 
ing the  privacy  of  potential  nominees. 

14.  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  be 
removed  from  the  Commission  by  his  or  her 
appointing  authority  only  if  the  member 
conducts  himself  or  herself  In  a  manner  un- 
becoming an  Individual  with  this  important 
responsibility  or  willfully  violates  the  rules 
or  official  policies  of  the  Commission. 

15.  Such  support  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  paid  by  the  Iowa  State 
Bar  Association.  Members  will  not  receive 
salary  or  per  diem. 

The  members  are : 

L.  J.  (Roy)  Ehrhardt,  Elkader,  attorney 
and  past  chairman,  Iowa  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion Grievance  Commission; 

Mrs.  James    (Dorothy)    Schram,  Burllng- 
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ton,  hotisewife,  United  Nations  Association 
National  Board  member,  Iowa  UN  Association 
general  chair,  member  of  the  earlier  State 
Commission  on  Judicial  Reform  and  active 
In  the  arts  In  Iowa; 

Charles  E.  Harris,  Des  Moines,  attorney  and 
Iowa  Bar  Association  Board  of  Ctovernors 
member; 

Earle  Qrueskln,  Sioux  City,  businessman, 
civic  leader,  former  mayor  and  former  coun- 
cil member; 

Mrs.  Janet  McGovern.  Riceville.  farm  wife; 

Lee  Qaudlneer,  Des  Moines,  attorney,  for- 
mer state  senator,  special  staff  counsel  to 
the  Iowa  Bar  Association  Ethics  Committee; 

Nolden  Gentry,  Des  Moines,  attorney,  Des 
Moines  School  Board  member,  former  State 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  member; 

Mrs.  John  (Betty)  Kaplan,  Council  Bluffs, 
Council  Bluffs  Service  League  president, 
Coxmcll  Bluffs  Symphony  Guild  president- 
elect, past  board  member,  Mercy  Hospital  of 
Council  Bluffs  and  past  board  member,  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society;  and 

John  Greer  Spencer,  attorney,  former 
Iowa  Academy  of  Trial  lawyers  president, 
former  Clay  County  Bar  Association  presi- 
dent and  former  University  of  Iowa  Alumni 
Association  president. 

Those  Interested  In  appointment  as  federal 
Judge,  U.S.  attorney  or  U.S.  marshal  should 
muke  application  to: 

Federal  Judicial  Selection  Commission, 
1101  Fleming  Bldg..  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  50309. 


DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown  and  his 
predecessor,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  agree  that 
the  Vietnam  war  greatly  weakened  the 
United  States  while  the  Soviet  Union  was 
building  a  vastly  improved  military 
capability.  They  also  agreed  that  the 
Soviets  are  concentrating  their  capabil- 
ity in  regions  where  it  can  jeopardize  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies. 

Because  of  this,  it  behooves  us  to  take 
a  very  close  look  at  the  defense  budget 
proposals  for  the  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
departing  Ford  administration  left  be- 
hind a  proposed  defense  budget  of  $123.1 
billion.  After  stripping  out  $9.1  billion 
for  military  retired  pay  and  $1  billion  for 
foreign  military  assistance,  the  total  re- 
flects a  6.7-percent  increase  in  defense 
spending  over  fiscal  year  1977.  Now  the 
Carter  administration  has  recommended 
changes  in  the  Ford  budget  designed  to 
get  at  some  of  the  weaknesses  President 
Carter  perceives  in  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. Overall  this  would  represent  a 
growth  in  real  defense  spending  of  only 
4  percent  above  the  fiscal  1977  level. 

Mr.  President,  an  especially  sound  ap- 
praisal of  the  1978  defense  budget  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appraisal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Look  at  the  Fiscal  Year   1978  Defense 
Bttdcet 

Just  five  days  before  he  surrendered  his 
office  to  incoming  Secretary  of  Defense  Har- 
old Brown,  former  Secretary  Donald  Rums- 
feld compared  the  state  of  the  nation's  de- 
fenses vis-a-vis  the  most  likely  adversary,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  the  physical  state  of  a 
man  who  has  gone  too  long  without  sleep. 

A  man,  Rumsfeld  said,  can  stay  up  until 
three  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  perform 
well  the  next  day.  He  might  even  do  well 


for  several  days  but  finally  the  loss  of  sleep 
will  catch  up  with  him  and  he  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  perform  as  expected.  At  that  point 
he  has  uo  option  but  to  go  to  bed  and  try  to 
catch  up  on  his  rest. 

Rumsfeld  pointed  out  that  a  series  of  de- 
cisions by  past  administrations  and  by  Con- 
gress over  a  span  of  15  to  20  years  have 
brought  the  U.S.  armed  fdrces  to  the  point 
of  having  to  rebuild  their  strength.  Just  a 
month  later.  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  the  new 
defense  secretary,  made  the  same  points  in 
presenting  the  Carter  budget.  Despite  the 
heavy  expenditures  on  defense  during  the 
Vietnam  War  period,  most  of  the  money  was 
spent  on  consumables  and  when  the  war 
ended,  the  forces  found  themselves  armed 
with  war-weary  or  obsolescent  equipment. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  the  meantime,  was 
able  to  concentrate  on  force  Improvement. 
There  Is  little  question  that  the  USSR  has 
moved  ahead  of  the  United  States  In  a 
number  of  areas  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty about  what  they  Intend  to  do  with 
that  superiority.  In  his  annual  Defense  Re- 
port, Secretary  Rumsfeld  said : 

"What  we  are  witnessing,  at  a  minimum, 
is  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Kremlin  to  expand  their  capabili- 
ties sufficiently  to  become  major  partici- 
pants In  world  geopolitics.  In  certain  re- 
spects, they  have  already  broken  through  or 
leapfrogged  the  barriers  erected  by  contain- 
ment policies  of  earlier  decades.  They  can  be 
expected  to  continue  this  process  In  the 
future.  Certainly  they  will  have  a  growing 
capability  to  do  so." 

Defense  Secretary  Brown  summarized  It 
this  way:  "What  we  do  know,  however.  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  commands  the  full 
panoply  of  modern  military  power  and  that 
its  Investment  in  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
forces  (on  land,  on — under  and  over — the  sea 
and  in  the  air)  has  been  increasing  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  capability  Is  large  in 
size  and  growing  in  sophistication.  Much  of 
it  is  concentrated  in  functions  and  regions 
where  it  can  Jeopardize  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies." 

The  departing  Ford  administration  left  be- 
hind a  proposed  Fiscal  Year  1978  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  of  $123.1  billion. 
After  stripping  out  $9.1  billion  for  military 
retired  pay  and  $1  billion  for  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  the  total  refiects  a  6.7  per- 
cent increase  in  defense  spending  over  FY 
77.  The  comparable  Increase  figure  for  FY 
77  was  5.8  percent. 

As  the  Ford  administration  conceived  this 
budget.  It  would  strengthen  U.S.  forces  by 
Improving  their  readiness,  quick  reaction  ca- 
pability and  sustalnabUlty.  The  specific 
budget  goals  were  to : 

Modernize  the  strategic  forces,  Including 
the  initiation  of  full-scale  development  of 
an  Improved  land-based  ICBM. 

Work  toward  rebuilding  the  Navy  to  a 
force  of  about  600  combat  ships  by  emphasiz- 
ing smaller  carriers  and  greater  numbers  of 
smaller  combatant  and  support  ships. 

Continue  modernization  of  ground  and 
air  forces  by  procuring  new  aircraft,  tanks, 
helicopters  and  anti-tank  missiles. 

Raise  Inventory  levels  of  munitions  and 
other  equipment  needed  to  sustain  high  in- 
tensity combat. 

Increase  training,  pre-posltlonlng  of 
equipment  and  In-theater  force  mobility  to 
Improve  U.S.  readiness  to  respond  to  the  out- 
break of  a  European  confilct  with  normal  or 
little  warning. 

In  his  briefing  on  the  new  budget,  former 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  described  It  as  "sound 
and  austere." 

"The  Funds  that  are  being  requested  are 
the  funds  that  are  needed,"  he  said.  "There 
was  no  attempt  made  to  please  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  It  as  their  first  task  every 
morning  when  they  get  up  to  find  out  a  way 
to  hack  the  defense  budget.  That  is  to  sny 
we  did  not  place  attractive  items  in  there 


that  can  be  readily  reduced  toithout  any 
damage  to  the  Defense  program."  (Italics 
added.) 

Now,  after  just  four  weeks  In  office,  the 
Carter  administration  has  announced  a 
series  of  recommended  changes  to  the  Initial 
Ford  defense  budget  which  are  designed  to 
get  at  some  of  the  weaknesses  President 
Carter  perceives  In  the  defense  establish- 
ment. Defense  Secretary  Brown  has  detailed 
a  series  of  changes  he  would  like  to  see  made 
to  the  Ford  budget  which  would  reduce 
planned  Fiscal  Year  1978  defense  spending 
by  $2,755  billion  to  a  total  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority of  $120.4  billion.  This  would  repre- 
sent a  growth  in  real  defense  spending  (with 
retired  pay  and  foreign  military  assistance 
stripped  out)  of  four  percent  above  the 
current  (FY  77)  level. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     BUDGET- JANUARY 
AMENDED  DEFENSE  BUDGET  TOTALS 

(Current  dollars  In  billions) 


AND 


Fiscal  year- 

. 

Increase 

1977 

1978 

fiscal 

1976 

esti- 

esti- 

year 
1977-78 

actual 

mate 

mate 

January       1977       (Ford 

budget): 

Total  obligational  au- 
thority (TOA) 

97.5 

110.2 

lai 

13.0 

Budget  authority  (BA). 

102.2 

106.6 

120.5 

13.8 

Outlays -  — 

88.5 

98.3 

110.1 

11.8 

February     1977     (Carter 

amendments): 

Total  obligational  au- 
thority (TOA) 

97.5 

110.2 

120.4 

10,2 

Budget  authority  (BA). 

102.2 

106.6 

117.7 

11.1 

Outlays 

85.5 

98.3 

109.7 

U.4 

While  not  seeming  to  quarrel  with  much 
of  the  dollar  value  of  the  Ford  budget,  Sec- 
retary Brown  said  he  is  convinced,  ".  .  . 
that  additional  opportunities  exist  for  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Defense  establishment.  The  goals  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  must  be  to  insure  that 
U.S.  military  forces  are  fully  adequate  to 
their  tasks,  but  at  the  same  time  lean  and 
efficient." 

Brown  promised  a  careful  look  ahead  at 
support  structure,  headquarters  and  other 
overhead  operations  and  the  base  structure 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  also  re- 
affirmed earlier  commitments  to  reduce  per- 
sonnel-related costs.  He  intends  to  re-review 
the  report  from  the  Quadrennial  Review  of 
MllitarjrCompensation  and,  although  he  re- 
mains committed  to  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
military  retirement  program,  he  wUl  not 
pursue  any  changes  until  the  new  review  has 
been  completed.  He  pledged  himself  to  avoid 
unfair  treatment  of  military  personnel  "... 
who  have  been  in  the  service  for  some  time, 
who  came  In  with  the  expectation  of  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  present  system  and 
I  think  would  correctly  feel  they'd  been  un- 
fairly treated  if  changes  were  applied  to 
them." 

The  Carter  administration  has  totalled  out 
in  their  recommendation  the  Armed  Forces 
University  of  Health  Sciences,  on  which 
about  $20  million  has  already  been  spent. 
They  feel  that  the  medical  professional  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  can  continue  to  be  filled 
by  direct  recruitment  and  through  scholar- 
ship programs  In  private  institutions.  The 
single  university  building  already  under  con- 
struction at  great  expense  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  presumably  will  either  be  turned 
over  to  the  adjacent  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  used  by  the  Navy. 

The  new  administration  will  renew  the 
e!Torts  of  its  predecessors  to  make  a  major 
(40.000)  cut  in  the  paid  drill  strength  of  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Service  initiatives  to  expand  famUy  travel 
entitlements  for  junior  enlisted  personnel 
were  at  first  accepted  by  Secretary  Rumsfeld 
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but  later  dropped  out  of  the 
Ford  White  House  Office  of 
Budget.  The  heavy  price  tag  ( 
was  simply  too  much  for  the  bfidge 
at  a  time  when  personnel 
coining  under  very  close  scrutinkr. 
budget  changes  did  not  restore 

Charts   prepared   by   the 
Defense   to   support  the  Ford 
mission   show   the   upturn    In 
spending  pointing  In  the  genial 
of  a  similar  curve  for  the  Soviet 
ever  the  same  chart  makes  It 
it  win  take  many  years  of 
fense  spending  to  make  the  U. 
expenditxire  lines  meet  or  cross, 

Put  In  the  perspective  of  the 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  the 
posal   (including  the  Carter 
recommendations)  will  remain 
percent  share  of  the  U.S.  gross 
uct  but  decline  slightly  In  Its 
total    federal    budget    and 
spending.  The  percentage  of 
committed  to  defense  activities 
slightly. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGEl-FINANCIAL 
SUMMARY 

(In  percent) 


Fisca 


1%4    1968    1176    1977      1978 


DOO/MAP  as  percentage: 

Federal  budget  (outlays).  42.9  43.6  2.1  23.9  23.8 

Gross  national  product...    8.2  9.4  .5  5.4  5.4 

Labor  force 8.3  ".9  .0  5.0  5.1 

Net  public  spending 28.6  29.7  l|.9  16.0  15.9 


Actual 


Strategic  forces: 

Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles: 

Minuteman 

Titonll 

Polaris-Poseidon  missiles 

Strategic  bomber  squadrons . 
Manned  fighter  interceptor 

squadrons 

Army  air  defense  firing  bat- 
teries  

General  purpose  forces: 
Land  forces: 

Army  divisions 

Marine  Corps  divisions.. 
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"The  Army's  total  force  of  24 
active  and  eight  reserve)  will 
of  Its  unit  activations  and  will 
to  convert  two  light  divisions 
configuration  In  the  succeedlni 
years. 

•The  Air  Force  will  continue 
ward    organization    of    26 
wings.  There  will  continue  to  be 
B-52  and  FB-111  squadrons. 

•The  Navy  will  continue  to 
tack  carriers  and  12  air  wings 
organization   of   three   active 
three  air  wings  will  also  continui 

•Strategic  missile  forces  will 
stant  In  FY  78.  There  wlU  be 
MAN  II  mlSsUes,  550  MINUTEM|m 
sUes,  M  TITAN  n  mlssUes,  10 
marines    and    31    submarines 
POSEIDON  mlssUe. 

•The  Navy  will  Increase  Its 
ered  attack  submarine  fleet  w 
ships,  bringing  the  total  to  72. 
size  of  the  surface  Navy  will  be 
one  ship  with  deliveries  of  13  ne\  r 
ing  mostly  offset  by  Inacttvatlon 
ships. 
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The  defense  budget  originally  submitted 
by  President  Ford  Included  a  package  of  ef- 
ficiency measures  or  "restraints"  designed  to 
save  81.3  billion  In  total  obllgatlonal  auhor- 
Ity  and  $400  million  In  actual  FY  78  outlays 
without  reducing  combat  capability.  All  of 
these  "restraints"  are  related  to  personnel 
costs.  They  are: 

•A  renewed  effort  to  establish  a  "fair  mar- 
ket rental"  system  for  assessing  the  cost  of 
living  in  government  quarters.  Also,  25  per- 
cent of  any  active  duty  pay  raise  In  FY  78 
would  be  shifted  into  the  housing  allowance, 
as  was  done  last  year.  A  first  year  saving  of 
$73  million  Is  projected. 

•Continued  efforts  to  get  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  retirement  modernization.  It  was 
hoped  these  changes  would  save  about  $10 
billion  cumulatively  by  the  year  2000  (the 
anouncement  that  the  Carter  administration 
will  restudy  the  QRMC  and  retirement  pro- 
grams seems  to  put  this  on  "hold") . 

•Another  try  at  denying  paid  leave  for  fed- 
eral civilian  employees  when  on  annual  sum- 
mer training  with  the  reserve  components. 
The  plan  would  limit  total  payment  to  these 
individuals  during  annual  training  periods  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  their  normal  fed- 
eral civilian  pay.  First  year  savings  are  esti- 
mated at  $30  minion.  Congress  rejected  a 
similar  proposal  last  year. 

•Putting  service  academy  and  ROTC  pay 
on  a  par.  Academy  personnel  and  ROTC 
cadets  in  summer  training  would  get  all 
academic  expenses  plus  about  $125  per  month 
for  personal  expenses.  Present  cadets  and 
midshipmen  are  "grandfathered"  into  the 
existing  scale  of  one  half  the  pay  of  an  0-1. 
A  small  first  year  saving  of  $4.5  million  Is 
anticipated. 


•Placing  severe  limits  on  the  number  of 
times  an  Individual  can  be  transferred  dur- 
ing specified  periods  of  time  and  reducing 
the  number  of  officers  by  about  2,000.  The 
officer  reduction  would  Include  about  600  in 
the  grades  of  0-6  and  higher.  All  reductions 
would  be  made  by  attrition.  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  would  be  110,000  fewer  moves  In 
FY  78  than  there  will  be  In  FY  77.  The  first 
year  savings  from  these  proposals  are  esti- 
mated at  $99  million  but  they  are  predicted 
to  reach  $226  million  by  FY  79. 

•Modifying  pay  procedures  for  DOD  civil- 
ian "Blue  Collar"  workers  to  make  them  con- 
form more  closely  to  existing  local  civilian 
rates  and  practices.  First  year  savings  of  $167 
million  are  expected  with  cumulative  savings 
of  $2.4  billion  by  FY  1982. 

President  Carter  has  made  clear  since  this 
budget  submission  that  he  Is  still  committed 
to  futiwe  cuts  In  the  defense  budget.  Con- 
gress now  has  the  final  decisions  to  make. 

The  budget  now  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress win  support  the  broad  force  structure 
programs  of  all  the  military  services.  Initial 
recommendations  by  the  Carter  staff  to  cut 
Army  strength  by  10,000  In  the  form  of  two 
active  Army  brigades  and  replace  them  with 
two  affiliated  reserve  component  brigades 
eventually  succumbed  to  the  logic  of  the 
Army  leadership.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an 
Initial  scare  and  an  Indication  of  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  the  new  administration 
might  go  to  get  an  immediate  reduction  in 
personnel  costs.  In  this  case  the  possible  sav- 
ing was  estimated  at  $67  million. 

In  general  terms  the  forces  to  be  supported 
by  the  Fiscal  Year  1978  Defense  Budget  look 
like  this: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  ACTIVE  MILITARY  FORCES 


Estimated 


June  30, 19  14    June  30, 1976   Sept  30, 1977     Sept  30, 1978 


1,000 

1,000 

54 

54 

656 

656 

26 

24 

\M 


16 
3 


16 
3 


Actual 


Estimated 


June  30, 1964    June  30, 1976   Sept  30, 1977     Sept  30, 1978 


Tactical  air  forces: 

Air  Force  wings 

2! 

Navy  attack  wings 

15 

1,000 

Marine  Corps  wings 

3 

M 

Naval  forces: 

656 

Attack  and  antisubma- 

24 

rine  earners 

24 

Nuclear  attack  subma- 

R 

rines 

19 

Other  warships 

370 

0 

Amphibious  assault  ships 
Airlift  and  sealift  forces: 

Strategic  airlift  squadrons: 

133 

lb 

C-5A 

0 

3 

C-141 

Troopships,  cargo  ships, 

0 

and  tankers 

100 

26 

13 

3 


13 

63 

177 

62 


4 

13 

48 


26 
13 

3 


13 

67 

171 

63 


4 

13 

48 


26 
12 
3 


13 

n 
\n 

63 


4 
13 


divisions  ( 16         As  now  proposed  by  President  Carter,  mlll- 
cofnplete  most     tary  personnel  strength  in  the  Army  and  Air 
preparing     Force  would  each  go  up  by  1,000  but  there 
the  heavy     would  be  a  partially  offsetting  reduction  of 
two   fiscal      1,000  Navy  personnel.  There  would  also  be  a 
5,000  reduction  in  Defense  civilian  personnel 
Its  way  to-      with  3,000  coming  from  the  Navy/Marines 
fighter     and  1,000  each  from  the  Air  Force  and  De- 
total  of  24     fense  agencies. 

WhUe  not  chanenglng  at  this  time  the 
13  at-     long-term  goals  of  the  Ford  Defense  budget. 
Marine     Secretary      Brown       recommended       these 
divisions   and      changes: 

•Bolstering  the  readiness  of  Army  equip- 
ment preposltioned  in  Europe  (POMCUS)  by 
Improving  maintenance  faculties  ($60  mil- 
lion added). 

•Seriously  slowing  progress  on  the  Army's 
Advanced    Attack    Helicopter    program    by 
cutting  funding  In  half  (from  $220  million 
nuclear -pow-      to  $100  mnilon) . 

five  nev  •Terminating     the     Army's     Non-nuclear 

The  overall     Lance  missile  program  and  shifting  remaln- 
acreased  by     Ing  FY  77  funds  to  procurement  of  addi- 
vessels  be-     tlonal  nuclear  missiles  (no  saving  involved). 
of  12  older         •increasing  the  survivability  of  U.S.  air- 
craft stationed  in  Europe  ($60  mUllon  was 


emaln  con- 

MINUTE- 

III  mls- 

sub- 

ckrrying    the 


4i0 


PCEiARIS 


added  to  improve  shelters  and  passive  de- 
fense measures). 

•Increasing  the  number  of  Civil  Air  Re- 
serve Fleet  Aircraft  (CRAF)  being  modified 
to  carry  heavy  cargo. 

Reducing  the  backlog  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance for  all  services  ($280  mlUion  added — 
Army  share  $115  million). 

Deferring  fuU-scale  development  of  the 
mobile  MX  strategic  missile  tmtll  FY  79 
($160  million  reduction  In  this  budget). 

Reducing  the  Initial  buy  of  B-1  strategic 
bombers  from  eight  to  five  pending  further 
evaluation  ($280  million  reduction  In  this 
budget) . 

Cutting  back  on  F-15  fighter  production 
for  the  Air  Force  (from  108  per  year  to  78) 
pending  fvirther  review  of  the  long-range  re- 
quirement (saving  $334  million  In  this 
budget) . 

Deferring  for  one  year  (at  a  presumed  sav- 
ing in  this  budget  of  $277  mUllon)  planned 
prociu-ement  of  the  Air  Force  Advance 
Tanker/Cargo  Aircraft  pending  study  of 
futiire  requirements. 

Reducing  the  number  of  Air  Force  Air- 
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borne  Warning  and  Control  aircrafts 
(AWACS)  to  be  bought  In  FY  78  from  six 
to  three  (saving  $150  mUllon  In  this  budget) . 

The  Army's  budget  was  cut  by  a  total 
of  $580  million.  In  the  language  of  Secre- 
tary Brown's  statement  on  the  budget,  ad- 
justments were  made  possible  ".  .  .  because 
situations  have  been  Identified  In  which  the 
FY  1978  request  would  finance  deliveries 
which  are  more  appropriately  financed  in 
FY  1979  or  In  which  low  levels  of  early  pro- 
duction would  be  maintained  In  order  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  transition  from  devel- 
opment to  production." 

Details  of  the  Army  cuts  will  be  discussed 
later  In  this  paper. 

According  to  Secretary  Brown  one  of  the 
factors  that  entered  Into  the  formulation 
of  the  Carter  recommendations  was  a  sensing 
that  the  Ford  administration  had  tried  too 
hard  last  year  to  get  the  defense  budget  back 
on  an  upward  swing.  As  Brown  sees  It,  the 
result  of  the  effort  during  FY  77  was  a  series 
of  unidentified  Inefficiencies  that  mtist  now 
be  overcome  by  the  reviews  and  reconsidera- 
tions he  outlined. 

The  new  administration  goes  along  with 
the  Ford  decision  to  drop  a  new  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  from  the  Navy's  shipbuilding 
program.  It  also  wipes  out  all  plans  for  a 
new  nuclear  powered  strike  cruiser  to  be 
armed  with  the  AEGIS  air  defense  missile 
system.  Development  of  AEGIS  will  continue 
but.  In  the  meantime,  another  type  of  vessel 
will  be  designated  to  carry  It. 

Former  submariner  Carter  even  went  along 
with  a  recommendation  to  hold  up  on  plans 
to  overhaul  some  of  the  older  POLARIS  sub- 
marines to  keep  them  going  until  the  much 
Improved  TRIDENT  submarines  can  join  the 
fieet.  The  old  POLARIS  boats  will  not  leave 
the  fieet,  they  wUl  simply  not  be  overhauled. 


Navy  plans  to  buUd  and  test  much  larger 
hydrofoU  and  surface- effects  ships  will  also 
be  cutback  sharply. 

WhUe  outlining  the  Carter  amendments 
to  the  Pentagon  newsmen.  Secretary  Brown 
made  short  work  of  a  question  about  the 
emphasis  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  put- 
ting on  recovery  after  a  nuclear  exchange. 

"After  a  full  nuclear  exchange,  damage 
would  be  so  great  that  recovery  would  be 
impossible  to  determine,"  Brown  said.  "Oxir 
emphasis  will  continue  to  be  on  the  retalia- 
tory capability."  This  Is  borne  out  by  con- 
tinuation of  a  meager  $91  mUllon  budget  for 
civil  defense  in  1978,  the  same  figure  allotted 
last  year. 

Throughout  his  defense  of  the  Carter  rec- 
ommendations, Secretary  Brown  referred  to 
the  need  for  Improving  our  conventional  and 
general  purpose  forces,  primarily  with  the 
goal  of  keeping  the  nuclear  threshold  high. 
Unfortunately,  the  net  effect  of  the  dollar 
cuts  does  not  match  the  Intent.  Of  the  total 
$2.8  billion  budget  cut  recommended  by 
Brown,  the  general  purpose  forces — and 
equipment  intended  for  their  use — are  asked 
to  absorb  a  whopping  $2.3  billion. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET— SUMMARY  OF  TOA 
CHANGES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1978  BUDGET  TOTALS  BY 
MAJOR  PROGRAM 

[In  millions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years) 


Military  program 


1978  1978 

(January)     Changes  (February) 


Central  supply  and  mainte- 
nance  

Training,  medical,  other  gen- 
eral personnel  activities... 

Administration  and  associ- 
ated activities 

Support  of  other  nations 


11,790 

226 

12,016 

24, 335 

51 

24,386 

2,260 
1,259 

-25 
-2 

2,235 
1,257 

Total  direct  program 
(TOA) 123,150 


-2, 777       120, 373 


Military  program 


1978 
(January) 


1978 
Changes  (February) 


Strategic  forces 11, 015 

General  purpose  forces 44,  348 

Intelligence  and  communica- 
tions  8,239 

Airlift  and  sealift 1,674 

Guard  and  Reserve  forces 7, 162 

Research  and  development...  11,067 


-396 
-2,313 


-17 

-50 

-251 


10,619 
42, 035 

8,239 

1,657 

7,112 

10, 816 


One  encouraging  aspect  of  the  Carter  re- 
examination of  the  budget  was  the  fact  that 
active  military  manpower  spaces  remained 
intact.  This  assumes  even  greater  Impact 
during  this  difficult  period  where  the  reserve 
components  are  not  able  to  meet  their 
strength  requirements. 

The  $580  million  Army  fund  cut  assessed 
by  the  Carter-recommended  reductions  Im- 
pacts most  heavUy  ($528  mUllon)  on  the 
Army's  procurement  account.  The  $100  mU- 
llon withdrawn  from  early  procurement  of 
the  Advanced  Attack  Helicopter  was  easily 
the  most  serious.  In  light  of  the  expanding 
Soviet  armor  threat  the  Army  can  Ul-afford 
delays  In  getting  this  superb  tank-killer  In 
the  Inventory.  The  Increase  In  costs  which 
this  delay  occasions  will  slmUarly  be  harm- 
ful In  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  Army  "plus"  among 
the  Carter  recommendations  was  the  addi- 
tion of  $115  million  to  upgrade  material 
readiness.  The  money  will  be  used  to  provide 
depot-level  maintenance  and  should  result 
in  a  significant  Increase  in  the  number  of 
items  of  equipment  that  are  in  a  "ready-for- 
combat"  condition.  The  new  administration 
has  directed  that  wherever  possible  the  work 
wUl  be  done  by  commercial  sources. 


DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  UNFINANCED  BACKLOG  OF  SELECTED  ITEMS,  END  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 


Item 


Overhaul 
cost  (unit) 


Procurement 
cost  (unit) 


Overhaul/ 

procurement 

ratio 


Unfinanced 
backlog 
quantity 


Cost  to 

overhaul 

unfinanced 

backlog 


Force 
equivalence 


OH-58,  observation  helicopter $60  270 

AH-IG,  attack  helicopter 104*173 

M578,  recovery  vehicle. II"" ""11 33' 340 

M577A1,  command  post  vehicle IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 25' 265 

Ml  13,  personnel  carrier IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 22' 263 

M60A1,  tank._ IIIIIIIIIIIII 130899 

Chaparral  missile IIIIIIIIIIII""" 116'362 


1, 


$143, 782 

'  564,096 

168, 197 

89,596 

76, 110 

644, 005 

329,  538 


\-2 
1£ 
IS 
1:4 
1:3 

xa 

1:3 


130 
52 
212 
279 
577 
135 
62 


$7, 835, 100 
5, 416, 996 
7,  068, 080 
7,  048, 935 
12,845,751 
17,671,365 
7, 214, 444 


'2.0 
>1.6 
»3.0 
'2.3 

5.8 

'2.7 
«5.? 


■  Infantry  divisions. 

■  Mechanized  division(s). 

The  departing  Ford  budgeteers  had 
scrapped  almost  all  military  construction 
projects  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  better  handle  on  the  relationship 
between  base  structure  and  force  structure 
before  doing  any  more  building.  The  Carter 
recommendations  will  now  let  the  Army  go 
ahead  with  a  limited  number  of  projects. 
The  projects  recommended  for  the  upcom- 
ing year  are : 

•Fort  Ord,  California — tactical  equipment 
shops  and  maintenance  facilities. 

•Fort  Polk,  Louisiana — hospital,  airfield 
facilities  and  tactical  equipment  shops  and 
family  hoxislng. 

•Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia — brigade  mainte- 
nance facilities,  dental  clinic,  health  clinic, 
barracks,  branch  exchange,  post  office,  rec- 
reation center  and  reception  center. 

•Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma— health  clinic,  bar- 
racks, chapel,  gymnasium. 

•U.S.  MUltary  Academy,  West  Point,  New 
York — printing  plant. 

In  at  least  one  way  the  Carter  budgeteers 
reacted  to  recently  publicized  concerns 
about  the  ability  of  NATO  forces  to  react  to 
a  no-warning  or  short-warning  attack  from 
the  east.  A  total  of  $50  million  has  been 
added  to  the  1978  budget  for  the  construc- 


3  Armored  battalion. 
*  Air  defense  battery. 

tion      of      Improved      equipment      storage 
(POMCUS)  in  Europe. 

In  another  direction,  however,  they  may 
have  Ignored  the  advice  of  critics  that  NATO 
conventional  forces  are  deficient  In  long- 
range  artillery  support.  The  Non-nuclear 
Lance  missile  program  has  been  scrubbed 
entirely  in  FY  78  and  remaining  FY  77 
funds  ($65.6  million)  wlU  be  used  to  buy 
spare  nuclear-armed  missiles  and  to  balance 
off  the  cost  of  terminating  the  non-nuclear 
program.  Even  with  extended -range  ammu- 
nition now  avaUable  to  NATO  artUlery  units, 
they  are  still  outranged  by  the  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  cannoneers  facing  them  across 
the  borders. 

There  Is  also  a  mixed  bag  as  far  as  the 
Army's  program  to  provide  squad  Integrity, 
both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  is  con- 
cerned. The  new  helicopter  squad  carrier, 
UTTAS,  has  the  green  light  for  production 
but  Its  counterpart  on  the  ground  is  being 
held  up.  The  new  armored  personnel  carrier 
(MICV)  is  still  experiencing  some  minor  de- 
velopmental problems.  The  decision  has  been 
made  to  delay  procurement  of  the  first  27 
vehicles  until  Fiscal  Year  1979.  The  Army's 
initial  request  had  been  for  107  vehicles  In 
FY  78  and  another  143  In  FY  79. 


Major  items  of  equipment  to  be  procured 
by  the  Army  diirlng  Fiscal  Year  1978  Include : 
Major  items  of  equipment  Jot  procurement 
in  fiscal  year  1978 

Uttas  Helicopter 66 

AH-IS  (Cobra/Tow)  Helicopter 83 

Improved  Hawk  missiles 609 

Stinger  mlssUes 258 

Dragon 6965 

Armored  personnel  carrier,  M113A1 960 

Howitzer,  SP,  155MM,  M109  series 250 

Howitzer,  SP,  8  inch,  MHO  series 209 

TarUc,  M60  series 859 

Howitzer,  towed,  105MM,  XM  204 8 

Howitzer,  towed,  155MM,  M198 148 

Truck,  14  ton 3880 

Truck,  5  ton 16I6 

Commercial  vehicles 7976 

There  has  also  been  a  cut  of  more  than 
$105  million  in  the  Army's  ammunition  pro- 
duction request.  This  compounds  the  prob- 
lem of  rebuUdlng  depleted  stocks  and  Im- 
proving readiness. 

The  FY  78  budget  wUl  permit  the  Army  to 
complete  the  urgent  formation  of  Its  three 
new  divisions  and  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
version of  stateside  divisions  whose  mission 
Is  prlmarUy  NATO-oriented  to  the  "heavy" 
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configuration.  Confess  is  alrea4y 
of  the  growing  Warsaw  Pact 
and  has  been  supportive  of  efforts 
the  numbers  of  TOW  and  Dra ; 
double  the  number  of  missile 
dan  vehicles  and  upgrade  hellcc 
forces.  That's  what  makes  the 
copter  cut  so  unwise. 

The   decision  has   already 
activate  the  2d  Brigade,  24th  .. 
slon  in  the  heavy  conflgxixatlon 
forming  It  as  a  light  brigade 
its  combat  weight  later. 

There  continues  to  be  great 
the  role  of  the  Army  National 
Army  Reserve  in  the  Total 
they  continue  to  have  major  ^. . 
cruitlng  and  retaining  personnel 
coming  fiscal  year  the  Army  " 
assigned  a  strength  of  390,0.. 
from  Its  goal  in  FT  77.  Reserve 
consider  this  a  realistic  target 
to  work  toward.  On  the  other  ] 
Reserve  will  find  itself  with  _, 
of  219,000 — an  Increase  of  14,000 
sldered  entirely  unrealistic  by 
Ists. 
For  the  fourth  consecutive 

to  provide  expanded  travel 

Junior  enlisted  personnel  has 
of  the  budget.  No  one  denies  it 
slve  Item  ($111  million  for  the 
but  it  Is  a  step  in  the  direction 
equity  for  Junior  personnel  whc 
to  be  married  but  cannot  afforh 
burden  of  family  separations  w 
ice  member  is  on  overseas  assl 
of  an  Inconceivable  regulation 
soldiers  marrying,  there  does  not 
any  other  way  to  let  them  st 
without  the  threat  of  financial 
personal  trauma. 

The  Army  had  hoped  to  Improv  b 
ness  of  HAWK  missile  units  by 
"maintenance  float"  of  six  equip 
replace  those  requiring  extensiv* 
A  $35.3  million  item  had  been 
cover  this  procurement  but  It 
by  the  Carter  changes  and  the 
structed   to  find  another  way 
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system,  a  short-range,  highly  . 
that   can   move   readily   with 
troops.  It  is  funded  at  $64  n._ 
upcoming  year,  mostly  for  flnal, 
tion  testing. 

The  Army  has  chosen  the 

ration's  version  of  the  new  XM 
tie  tank  for  flnal  development 
large-scale  procurement.  Cont._ 
opmental  work  on  the  XM-l  will 
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While  the  Army  is  being  pe 
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movement  toward  an  Improved  . 
capability  In  the  form  of  blnar ' 
The  service  had  hoped  to  be  ab 
ahead    with   construction    of   a 
facility  that  would  permit  the 
placement    of    current — and    \ 
pUes  of  nerve  agents  with  the 
weapons.   The   arguments   !n   : 
course  apparently  fell  on  deaf 
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Several  actions  have  been  proposed  to  get 
at  the  growing  problem  of  reserve  component 
personnel  strength.  The  budget  requests  an 
increase  in  the  reserve  recruiting  advertis- 
ing program  and  an  expanded  number  of  full- 
time  recruiters  and  career  counselors.  A  sep- 
arate legislative  package  has  also  been  pre- 
pared to  create  new  incentives  for  reserve 
enlistment  and  retention.  This  action  has 
been  supported  by  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  other  military  asso- 
ciations who  have  proposed  legislation  to 
Congress  without  having  to  clear  Department 
of  Defense  and  White  House  budget  hurdles. 
While  the  shriveled  funding  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  not  part  of  the  Army's 
budget,  the  inability  of  the  reduced  system 
impacts  heavily  on  Army  mobilization  plan- 
ning and  on  its  ability  to  react  to  a  major 
emergency.  The  Army  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  the  system  should  be  able  to 
meet  its  basic  requirement  of  having  the  first 
selectees  to  training  posts  within  30  days  of 
a  mobilization  order.  The  existing  system 
might  be  able  to  get  inductees  ready  for 
training  In  180  to  210  days,  creating  a  time 
lag  of  nine  to  twelve  months  before  trained 
inductees  can  enter  the  replacement  pipeline. 
Overall,  the  budget  proposed  for  the  Army 
In  Fiscal  Year  1978  will  maintain  its  current 
strength  and  permit  some  limited  improve- 
ments in  readiness.  Pinal  action  by  Congress 
Is  still  pending,  of  course,  but  there  seems 
little  chance  of  significant  progress  in  clos- 
ing the  weapons  gap  that  has  been  created 
by  years  of  low-level  procurement. 

Every  budget,  whether  it  is  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  or  the  annual  opera- 
tions of  a  Boy  Scout  troop,  is  a  series  of  com- 
promises. Only  during  an  all-out  war  could 
an  administration  operate  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  were  no  limits  to  the  amount 
to  be  spent  on  defense.  At  all  other  times 
this  function  must  take  its  place  in  the  broad 
perspective  of  government  operations,  with 
priorities  set  by  existing  need. 

The  proposed  1978  Defense  budget  fits  that 
pattern  and,  if  it  had  no  other  shortcom- 
ings, might  be  acceptable.  The  impression 
of  this  budget,  however,  is  that  it  was  gen- 
erated as  much  from  uncertainty  as  from 
compromise. 

It  is  certainly  understandable  that  the  new 
administration,  with  barely  four  weeks  in 
office  at  the  time  they  proposed  their  changes 
to  the  original  version  prepared  by  its 
predecessors,  might  still  be  groping  for  an- 
swers. It  is  even  understandable  that  they 
feel  responsible  for  at  least  addressing  some 
of  the  campaign  promises  they  made. 

The  decision  to  slow,  rather  than  stop, 
initial  production  of  the  B-1  strategic 
bomber  appears  to  have  the  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  a  rational,  reasoned  compromise 
with  one  of  the  campaign  promises.  In  the 
months  that  will  elapse  between  this  first 
compromise  decision  and  the  first  day  of 
June,  when  a  more  final  decision  must  be 
made.  President  Carter,  Secretary  Brown  and 
the  others  Involved  in  the  decision  will 
have  had  adequate  time  to  learn  every  as- 
pect of  the  problem  and  to  make  a  reasoned 
judgment. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  fathom  the  ration- 
ality in  the  decision  to  slow  procurement  of 
the  Army's  advanced  attack  helicopter.  All 
government  reports  indicate  the  AAH  pro- 
gram has  been  well-managed  and  has  pro- 
duced a  superior  aircraft  that  meets  a  clear 
requirement  accepted  by  at  least  two  pre- 
vious administrations. 

There  appears  to  be  a  major  confiict,  too, 
in  Secretary  Brown's  conclusion  that  well- 
prepared  general  purpose  forces  will  force 
the  nuclear  threshold  upward  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  outlining  a  cut  of  more 
than  a  half-billion  doUars  in  the  Army's 
procurement  account. 

No  one  has  challenged  the  validity  of  sta- 


tistics showing  a  continually  widening  gap 
in  conventional  weapons  production  between 
the  United  States  and  otur  evermost  likely 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact.  Secre- 
tary Brown  agrees  with  this  in  his  testimony. 
This  gap  Is  the  basis  for  some  conclusions 
that  Warsaw  Pact  combat  power  close  to 
the  NATO  borders  is  now  so  great  that  they 
could  mount  a  major  attack  without  notice- 
able reinforcement.  The  amended  budget 
now  being  considered  by  Congress  does  little 
to  close  that  gap. 

It  would  have  been  comforting  to  find  in 
either  the  Ford  budget  or  the  Carter  re- 
visions some  implicit  recognition  of  the  criti- 
cal support  reqiUred  by  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard.  Instead,  the  Ford 
budget  programmed  a  major  Increase  in 
Army  Reserve  strength  that  appears  to  be 
an  impossibility  and  the  Carter  proposals 
threatened  to  substitute  two  reserve  combat 
brigades  for  two  active  army  brigades. 

It  has  been  comforting — and  cost  saving 

to  political  leaders  to  embrace  the  concept  of 
a  Total  Army,  with  active  and  reserve  mem- 
bers walking  hand-ln-hlnd  toward  a  bal- 
anced and  effective  force.  But  despite  re- 
peated warnings  from  both  the  participants 
that  the  Idea  had  to  be  supported  In  more 
than  concept,  the  needed  financial  support 
has  not  materialized.  The  most  shocking 
revelation  of  all,  that  the  strength  of  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  is  rapidly  drop- 
ping to  the  point  of  being  worthless,  has 
been  met  with  apathy  and  by  emasculating 
cuts  in  the  capabilities  of  the  only  other 
source  of  emergency  replacements,  Selective 
Service. 

The  problem  of  strategic  mobility  is  an- 
other that  gets  little  more  than  Up  service. 
The  Carter  recommendations  support  con- 
version of  a  total  of  eight  aircraft  from 
the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  to  heavy  cargo 
capability.  But  the  overall  budget  refiects 
little  appreciation  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  making  a  major  reinforcement 
across  an  ocean  Into  a  hot  war.  There  needs 
to  be  a  firm  acknowledgement  that  aircraft 
alone  cannot  do  the  Job  and  that  ambitious 
measures  are  needed  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  properly  equipped  cargo  ships.  Simi- 
larly, the  Navy  requires  the  ships  that  can,  in 
fact,  keep  vital  sea  lanei  open. 

What  this  budget  does  not  address,  nor 
have  its  Immediate  predecessors,  is  the  fact 
that  our  whole  defense  spending  trend  has 
to  be  reversed  if  we  are  to  progress.  Even 
though  the  defense  budget  is  large  we  are 
not  spending  money  in  the  proportions  that 
we  did  In  the  past.  The  defense  budget  has 
not  even  kept  up  with  infiatlon.  The  present 
budget,  for  example.  In  funds  for  R&D  and 
procurement,  reflects  only  a  39  percent  in- 
crease since  1964  as  compared  with  an  89 
percent  Increase  in  the  wholesale  price  In- 
dex. Thus,  funds  for  defense  spending  have 
Increased  at  less  than  half  the  rate  that 
would  be  needed  to  Just  stay  even  with  in- 
fiatlon. 

This  is  not  the  route  to  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense — to  give  our  country  the  op- 
tion to  seek — regardless  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions— the  means  to  serve  peace  through  a 
systematic  resistance  to  pressure  and  through 
conciliatory  responses  to  moderate  behavior. 
The  first  claim  on  our  national  resources 
should  be  to  keep  our  form  of  society  secure. 

We  are  dedicated  to  that  effort. 

Budget  Terminology  —  What  it  Really 
Means 

Outlays:  Payments  actually  made. 

Budget  Authority  (BA) :  Authority  provid- 
ed by  law  to  enter  Into  obligations,  usually 
resulting  in  outlays. 

Total  Obligational  Authority  (TOA) :  Cur- 
rent budget  authority  enacted  annually  by 
Congress  plus  unspent  funding  authority  ap- 
proved in  previous  years  that  has  been  trans- 
ferred forward  for  use  until  spent. 


March  22,  1977 

GOV.  ALFRED  LANDON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  1936, 
Gov.  Alfred  Landon  of  Kansas  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States  running  against 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Today,  41  years  later,  and  at  a  lively 
89  years  young.  Grovernor  Landon  is  a 
very  busy  man  who  is  constantly  in  the 
public  eye. 

Although  he  has  not  been  in  public 
office  since  he  was  Governor,  Alf  Landon 
has  continued  to  serve  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  has  worked  diligently  for  the 
Republican  Party.  Alf  Landon  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  will  be  remembered  as  a 
great  -American. 

An  article  appeared  recently  in  the 
Hutchison  (Kans.>  News,  by  Stuart  Aw- 
brey,  that  exemplifies  Governor  Landon "s 
courage  and  his  devotion  to  this  country. 
It  concerns  his  opinion  about  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  human  rights 
In  Russia.  It  is  an  important  viewpoint 
because  of  its  perception  and  foresight. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hutchison  (Kans.)  News,  Feb.  13. 
1977) 
Abe  We  ArRAm? 
(By  Stuart  Awbrey) 
Alf  Landon  sat   alone   and  quiet   in   the 
hub-bub  of  the  small  dining  room.  Finally 
he  beckoned  to  a  pair  of  long-time  news- 
paper friends,   to  tell   them  he  wanted  to 
test  an  idea. 

"I  haven't  made  a  major  speech  in  a  long 
time,"  he  began.  "I  think  it's  time  T  did." 

The  occasion  was  a  welcome  to  Kansas  for 
Clayton  Kirkpatrlck,  an  editor  Identified  by 
Peter  Macdonald  as  the  man  who  led  (cr 
perhaps  dragged)  "The  Chicago  Tribune  from 
the  19th  century  into  the  21st."  It  was  a  time 
for  deep  thoughts  on  great  subjects,  and  no 
one  discussed  the  KU-MU  basketball  game 
which  was  being  played  that  night  in  another 
college  town  the  other  side  of  the  border. 
"I'm  wondering  if  the  Russians  arent 
beginning  to  worry  about  human  rights," 
Landon  told  his  two  listeners. 

"You  know.  Carter  hit  at  the  Russians 
and  the  Czechs  about  suppression.  We 
haven't  heard  that  sort  of  talk  In  a  long 
time,  and  I  believe  it's  time  to  support  the 
administration  on  this  one. 

"I  think  the  Russians  are  getting  worried 
about  the  di.ssidents.  about  what  our  Presi- 
dent and  other  people  are  saying  about  their 
society  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  We 
should  follow  up  on  what  Carter  has 
started." 

The  item  was  placed  on  the  dinner  party 
agenda.  Some  said  yes,  the  Russians  may 
change  if  we  press  them  on  human  rights. 
Some  said  no.  we  were  Just  being  silly  to 
try. 

I  hope  Alf  makes  that  speech,  at  some  at- 
tention-getting place  like  the  National  Press 
Club  or  at  a  Chicago  newspaper  convention. 
And  I  hope  several  dour  old  thinkers,  such 
as  Eric  Sevareid  and  James  Reston,  hear  him 
and  ponder  their  own  reactions. 

Most  of  the  nationally-known  writers  and 
commentators  have  been  around  so  long  they 
keep  analyzing  things  in  the  light  of  how  it 
was,  or  of  how  they  perceived  it.  when  they 
were  younger  and  moving  about  more  and 
talking  to  a  wider  variety  of  citizen. 

President  Carter  kept  on  talking  about 
morality  In  government  even  after  he  won 
the  election.  Reston  said  other  nations  get 
nervous  when  the  United  States  goes  on  an 
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evangelistic  kick  like  that.  I  suppose  the 
Jaded  governors  of  Western  Europe  do.  but 
you  can  argue  the  point  about  any  country. 
Sevareid  wrung  his  hands  and  said  that  if 
our  President  keeps  talking  about  oppression 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  might  create  new 
problems  in  diplomacy  and  policy.  Henry 
Kissinger  would  never  do  it  that  wav  he 
added. 

He  didnt  point  out  that  Kissinger  doesn't 
believe  there  is  a  moral  equation  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
some  of  us  voters  decided  it  would  be  better 
to  try  another  administration  and  another 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  pundits  were  upset  because  Carter 
and  people  like  Andrew  Young  said  Moscow 
should  start  living  up  to  its  commitments 
in  Helsinki,  where  the  Russians  said  they 
would  let  up  on  suppression  and  permit  both 
people  and  information  to  fiow  across  Com- 
munist borders. 

The  pundits  and  some  old  hands  in  the 
foreign  service  said  that  such  demands  are 
Interfering  in  the  affairs  of  another  govern- 
ment, and  that's  a  diplomatic  no-no. 

I  think  such  talk  is  Just  stuff.  Moonshine, 
Bill  Ryan  calls  it. 

Worriers  get  paid  for  worrying,  but  in  this 
instance  they  should  inquire  if  the  Russians 
do  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  gov- 
ernments when  it  suits  their  purpose?  They 
should  ask  if  it  makes  any  sense  to  trumpet 
an  International  agreement  in  Helsinki,  and 
then  look  the  other  way  when  the  Commu- 
nists decide  to  observe  only  those  parts  of 
that  agreement  which  suit  them?  They 
should  Inquire  if  the  United  States  is  to  ig- 
nore in  our  public  statements  the  iron  doors 
which  have  slammed  shut  on  Czechoslova- 
kian  dissenters  and  shrug  off  the  pleas  of 
Russian  writers  and  scientists  who  are  asking 
for  the  world's  ear? 

And  if  they  want  to  be  "pragmatic"  (prag- 
matism being  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  pun- 
dits and  diplomats)  they  should  inquire  if 
Carter's  election  was  not  in  part  a  signal  of 
national  despair  over  the  lack  of  moral  pur- 
pose in  our  foreign  affairs? 

I  hope  Alf  makes  that  speech  so  the  nation 
can  hear  him.  He  sees  signs  that  the  Russians 
are  concerned,  and  if  there  is  even  a  glimmer 
in  that,  it  should  be  beamed  across  the  land. 
The  record  of  the  last  three  decades  shows 
that  the  Kremlin  is  sensitive  on  human 
rights'  issues. 

Carter  and  his  State  department  should  be 
encouraged  when  they  confront  the  Commu- 
nists with  their  cruelty.  Those  who  now  are 
trying  to  soft-pedal  the  attacks  are  going  the 
wrong  direction.  Let's  don't  be  afraid  of  a  re- 
buke when  It  is  deserved,  and  God  knows  the 
Russians  often  deserve  one. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  had 
the  privilege  and  honor  to  be  with  Gov- 
ernor Landon  last  month  when  I  was  the 
guest  speaker  in  the  Landon  lecture 
series  at  Kansas  State  University.  The 
audience  consisted  of  KSU  students,  fac- 
ulty and  others  attending  a  conference 
on  the  world  food  problem.  I  discussed 
the  relationship  between  the  world  food 
problem  and  the  energy  crisis. 

In  order  to  share  this  speech  with  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senatcki  Charles  H.  Perct 

Governor  Landon,  President  Acker,  Dr. 
Plinchbaugh,  Terry  Matlanck,  Dr.  Perenlch, 
students  and  faculty  of  Kansas  State  and 
guests : 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  prestigious  Alfred  Landon 
series.  I  am  very  honored  to  be  with  you. 


As  an  Illlnolsan,  I  have  always  been  awed 
while  fiying  over  the  Midwest,  as  I  did  today 
coming  from  Washington,  and  seeing  below 
the  checkered  fields  of  some  of  the  finest 
farmland  in  the  world.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight 
Viewing  those  fields  makes  it  hard  to  beUeve 
that  we  face  a  world  food  crisis. 

World  population  growth  is  increasing  the 
demand  on  farmers  to  produce  enough  food 
for  the  200,000  human  beings  born  dally  The 
National  Research  Council  estimates  that  12 
million  people  have  already  starved  to  death 
in  the  twentieth  century.  This  has  occurred 
at  a  time  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  more 
civilized  and  are  producing  more  food  per 
acre  than  ever  before. 

Food  is  mankind's  sustenance.  Hunger  and 
starvation  have  plagued  the  world  since  Eve 
picked  the  apple  from  the  tree  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden. 

During  the  seventies,  we  have  witnessed  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  food  import- 
ing countries.  Throughout  this  period,  food 
production  has  lagged  behind  demand  in  vir- 
tually every  geographic  region  except  North 
America.  There  are  only  seven  nations  com- 
prising one-twelfth  of  the  world's  population, 
which  are  net  exporters  of  food. 

The  U.S.  has  the  largest  contingent  land 
mass  for  fertile  soil,  good  growing  climate 
and  adequate  rainfall  of  any  place  on  earth. 
Because  of  our  agricultural  productivity  we 
can  feed  our  own  population  and  stlU  exix)rt 
60  percent  of  our  wheat  and  rice,  50  percent 
of  oxu-  soybeans,  25  percent  of  our  grain 
sorghum  and  20  percent  of  our  com. 

The  world  is  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  food  supplies.  So  a  major 
question  persists:  Do  we  use  the  dependence 
of  other  countries  to  our  own  political  ad- 
vantage? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  U.S.  agriculture 
and  food  policies  have  enormous  impact  on 
the  availability,  quality  and  price  of  food 
throughout  the  world. 

Spurred  by  the  political  manipulations  of 
"petropower"  some  have  suggested  that  the 
U.S.  should  make  similar  use  of  its  "agri- 
power."  This  means  that  the  U.S.  could  un- 
leash a  "food  weapon"  against  other  nations. 
I  do  not  believe  In  this  approach.  Feeding 
people  is  a  life  and  health  matter,  too  serious 
to  be  left  to  political  manipulation.  Our 
power  should  be  used  to  help  other  countries 
improve  their  own  food  production  and  be- 
come more  secure  against  famines. 

There  Is  an  old  adage  that  can  guide  us  as 
we  seek  to  set  a  sensible  and  compassionate 
food  policy:  "Give  a  man  a  fish  and  he  eats 
for  a  day,  teach  a  man  how  to  fish  and  he  can 
eat  for  a  lifetime." 

To  meet  the  increasing  world  demand  for 
food,  we  have  modernized  ard  Improved  our 
technology  to  produce  the  maximum  amount 
of  crops  per  acre.  In  the  last  decade  we  have 
increased  the  production  of  corn  by  12 
biishels  per  acre — from  74.1  bushels  to  86.2 
bu.shels. 

To  help  solve  the  world  food  problem,  our 
primary  concern  should  be  to  Increase  our 
food  output  to  help  meet  growing  demand. 
The  basic  resources  required  to  expand 
food  output — land,  water  and  energy — are 
no  longer  abundant. 

Acreage  for  crop  production  is  limited.  In- 
dustrial growth  which  reduces  acreage  for 
farming  claims  more  than  one  million  acres 
a  year. 

Most  of  the  world's  rivers  are  located  where 
the  need  for  water  for  farming  is  least.  About 
one-third  of  the  earth's  rivers  flow  through 
South  America,  which  only  covers  one-eighth 
of  the  total  land  in  the  world. 

Energy  is  the  third  basic  resource  which  is 
no  longer  plentiful  enough  to  increase  our 
food  output.  About  60  to  80  percent  of  the 
Increase  in  our  agricultural  production  since 
the  forties  Is  solely  the  result  of  Increased 
use  of  energy  in  the  production  process.  The 
principle  raw  material  of  modern  U.S.  agri- 
culture is  foesU  fuel. 
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Technological  advances  tha  t 
greater  use  of  farm  machinery 
have  consumed  ever-increaslr  g 
energy.    In   U.S.    corn   produ<  tlon 
consumed  by  farm  machlnerj 
gallons  an  acre  In  1946  to  22 
In  1970.  We  are  currently  using 
alent  of  80  gallons  of  gasoline 
acre  of  com.   Obviously   this 
continue. 

Given  our  current  rate  of 
food  production,  It  will  be 
next  decade  to  produce  enougl  i 
world  demand.  Better  iise  of 
supplies  and  development  of 
ergy  sources  are  key  to  adeqijate 
ductlon  and  the  very  survival 

We  need  to  help  developing 
themelves  produce  the  food 
It  will  be  a  futile  effort  If  a 
ergy  makes  sufficient  food   p 
possible. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
an  energy  glutton  compared  to 
West  Germany  for  example 
without  using  nearly  the 
and  wasted  In  America.  West 
a  standard  of  living  comparab 
they  use  energy  50  per  cent 
than  we  do. 

We  must  face  the  world  fooc 
ly.  But  we  will  never  solve  th 
ger  problem  until  we  solve 
ergy  problem. 

The  best  solution  to  our  ene: 
today  and  In  the  long  run — Is 
We  can  tap  a  new  energy  sour  e 
tlon  energy" — that  can  reduce 
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dally  lives.  I  believe  that  the 
about  16  million  barrels  of  oil 
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The  need  for  a  national 
ergy  Is  so  compelling  that  we 
part.  Last  month  Senator  Hubfert 
and  I  launched  a  private 
partisan  organization  called 
Save   Energy.    Its   purpose   is 
broadly-based  constituency 
tltative    goals    for    energy 
every  sector  of  our  society, 
ing   construction,    transportation 
power  generation  and  industrial 
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President  Carter  has  strongl 
goals  of  the  Alliance.  Former 
and   Vice   President   Mondale 
Chairmen  of  the  organization. 

We  welcome  suggestions  fr(Jm 
about  the  types  of  activities 
organization  should  emphaslz( 
ing  facts  suggest  the  kinds  of 
Alliance  can  usefully  pursue 

American  Institute  of  Architects 
that  a   national   commitment 
the  energy  efficiency  of  bulldi|ig 
1990,  save  the  equivalent  of  1 
rels  of  oil  per  day. 

By  adopting  technologies  n<|w 
ployed  in  other  countries,  the 
can  reduced  its  huge  fuel  demknds 
50  per  cent   by   1995,   accordi  ig 
Ford  Foundation  study. 

Recycled    scrap    aluminum 
five  per  cent  as  much  energy 
refined  from  virgin  ore. 

Eric  Hirst,  a  research  engineer  at  the  Oak 
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Ridge  National  Laboratory,  reported  In  the 
December  1976  Issue  of  Science  magazine 
that  a  vigorous  conservation  program  In  the 
residential  sector  could  reduce  energy  use 
growth  to  almost  zero  by  the  year  2000 — with 
no  change  In  life-style  and  even  with  no  In- 
creased use  of  solar  energy. 

45  per  cent  of  all  industrial  fuel,  or  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  fuel  consumption. 
Is  used  to  generate  process  steam.  If  this 
steam  were  first  used  to  generate  electricity 
and  then  used  as  process  steam,  more  elec- 
tricity would  be  produced  than  the  entire 
industrial  sector  now  buys  from  utilities. 
This  process  known  as  "cogeneratlon"  pro- 
duces much  cheaper  electricity  than  cen- 
tralized power  plants. 

The  transportation  sector  Is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  areas  of  our  society, 
yet  there  is  tremendous  scope  for  reducing 
energy  consumption.  Former  Secretary  of 
Transportation  William  Coleman,  concluded, 
before  he  left  office,  that  more  efficient  use 
of  energy  would  actually  reduce  the  total  re- 
quirement for  energy  In  transportation  over 
the  next  decade. 

Conservation  is  crucial  to  solving  our  en- 
ergy problem  which  has  a  direct  effect  on 
producing  enough  food  to  meet  the  demand, 
that  is  why  energy  conservation  should  be 
our  nation's  top  priority. 

The  appeal  of  conservation  is  non-partisan 
and  non-ldeologlcal.  Conservatives  and  lib- 
erals, oil  companies  and  environmentalists, 
Israelis  and  Arab  OPEC  countries  are  at- 
tracted equally  by  the  prospect  of  strong 
economic  growth  and  energy  self-reliance  for 
America.  Few  Americans  are  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  having  our  foreign  policy 
mortgaged  to  foreign  suppliers  and  our  do- 
mestic life  controlled  by  vast  regulatory 
biireaucrftcies. 

The  concept  of  conservation  Is  not  revolu- 
tionary. It  makes  no  radical  or  unfair  de- 
mands on  any  sector  of  our  society.  It  is  not 
a  prescription  for  a  "no-growth"  economy. 
Conservation  means  doing  better,  not  doing 
without. 

The  world's  food-energy  problem  is  a 
vicious  circle.  Pood  demand  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  population  growth,  which  requires 
more  production  and  Increases  the  use  of 
diminishing  energy  supplies. 


As  the  Ranking  Member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  I 
Initiated  a  review  of  U.S.  participation  In 
the  Food  and  Agrlcvilture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  report  revealed  that 
we  do  not  have  a  coherent  agriculture  and 
food  policy.  It  recommended  reform  of  our 
policy  setting  mechanism  so  the  Agriculture, 
State  and  Treasury  Departments,  and  vari- 
ous Interests  within  the  executive  branch, 
can  be  coordinated  to  speak  with  one  voice 
on  U.S.  agriculture  and  food  policy. 

America  is  the  richest,  most  abundant 
nation  on  earth.  We  are  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world;  but  we  are  also  the  energy  guzz- 
lers of  the  world.  If  we  forge  a  sensible  na- 
tional energy  policy,  with  conservation  as 
the  guiding  principle,  we  will  lead  the  way 
toward  a  world  free  of  the  fear  of  hunger. 


GROSS  SALARIES  FOR  NATIONAL 
AFL-CIO  STAFF 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  constantly  hearing  the  Nation's 
union  leaders  talk  about  the  problems  of 
American  workers,  especially  about  rates 
of  pay  and  working  conditions.  Most  of 
them  bleed  so  profusely  for  the  so-called 
downtrodden  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  exactly  where  these  leaders 
themselves  stand  in  the  income  tables 
of  the  country. 

Because  of  this,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
listing  of  reported  gross  salaries  for  the 
national  AFL-CIO  staff  for  the  year 
1975-76. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Workings  of  the  AFL-CIO 

Gross  salaries  for  the  National  AFL-CIO 
staff  are  $8,858,652.48  for  the  year  1975-76. 
Reimbursed  expenses  were  $1,118,196.36  for 
a  total  of  $10,046,848.84  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. The  only  salaries  reported  were  in 
excess  of  $10,000. 

The  C.O.P.E  (Political  Action  arm  of  AFL- 
CIO)  salary  expenditures  as  reported  were: 
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Salary 


Expenses 


Total 


Alexander  Barkan.  COPE  director $44, 

Joe  Rourke,  depvty  director 34, 

John  Perkins,  assistant  director 33, 

W.  C.  Young,  National  field  director 28, 

Mary  Zon,  research  director 31, 

Peter  Pesole.  area  director 27, 

Madeline  Matchlko,  area  director 25, 

Prank  McGrath,  area  director 28, 

Clement  Dowler,  area  director 27, 

Richard  Fallow,  area  director 28, 

Ray  Alvarez,   area  director 27, 

Pannle   Neal,   minorities   representative 28, 

David  Jessup,  special  assistant 27, 

Severlano  Merino,  field  representative 27, 

Walter  Bartkin,  staff  representative 28, 

Margaret  Cronln,  assistant  research  director 28, 

Joan  Acosta,  research . 20, 

Richard  Drennan,  coordinator 26, 

Bernard  Albert,  publicity  director 31, 

Marguerite  Laddbusb,  employee 17, 

Beatrice    Lapp 14, 


118.00 
317.  00 
858.00 
325.  00 
600.  50 
291.50 
821.50 
325.00 
291.50 
325.00 
463.  50 
325.  00 
627.  85 
291.50 
325.  00 
325.  00 
066.  90 
083.40 
600.  50 
106.70 
682.50 


COPE    Total 586,170.85 


$5,  537.  16 

2,  306.  02 

3,  567.  01 
9,914.35 
1,181.48 
5,216.27 
8,431.  18 
9,  556.  06 
7,  826.  06 

7,  067.  37 
5.  994.  84 

10,  889.  25 
3,  069.  98 

8,  004.  60 

64.00 


852.  37 
971.08 


90,  448.  08 


$49,655.16 

36,  622.  02 

37,  425.  01 

38,  239.  35 
32,781.98 

32,  507.  77 

34,  252.  68 
37.881.06 
35,117.56 

35,  392.  37 

33,  458.  34 
39,214.25 
30,  697.  83 
35.  296.  10 
28,  389.  00 
28,  325.  00 
20.  066.  77 
26.935.70 
32,571.58 
17,  106.  70 
14.682.50 

676,  618.  73 


George  Meany.  the  President  of  the  A.F.L.-CJ.O.,  received  $90,000  In  salaries  and  $1,097.33 
In  expenses. 

Lane  Klrkland,  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  received  a  salary  of  $60,000  plus  $16,624.83  In 
expenses  for  a  total  of  $76,624.83. 

Virginia  Tehas.  the  Secretary  to  Meany,  received  $33,868.60  plus  expenses  of  $1,098.35  for  a 
total  of  $34,966.95. 


The  computer  division's  major  employees  (salary)  are: 


Salary        Expenses 


Total 


Fred  Hassen,  director,  data  processing $36,349.60 

Brian  Smith.  Sr..  systems  analyst 27. 090. 30 

Walter  Richards,  systems  analyst. 16,704.63 

Donna  Hall,  keypunch 11,645.50 

Barbara  Channell,  keypunch 12,429.53 

Arthur  Comwell,  tab  operator 21, 675. 95 

Joe  Dutrow,  operator    17,239.09 

James  Peters,  programmer 18,  363. 33 

Lisa  Schultz,  programmer 10,036.04 

John  Cannon,  programmer 17,836.32 

Janet  BoniUo,  data  control  clerk — . 13, 358.  80 

Computer  total 202,  729. 09 


$1,  186.  77  $37,  536.  37 

27,090.30 

41.  00  16,  745.  63 
11,645.50 

12,429.53 

21,675.95 

17,239.09 

18,363.33 

10,036.04 

17,  836.  32 

13.358.80 


1,227.77         203,956.86 


The   A.P.L.-C.I.O.   has   2    chaiiffeurs   who 
make  a  combined  total  salary  of  $25,858.37 

Other  Jobs  and  salaries  and  expenses  of  in- 
terest are: 

Photographers $24,729.40 

Director — civil   rights 46.  800.  38 

Assistant  to  president 55.  136.  26 

Andy  Biemiller,  legal  director 46,  741.  42 

The  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  has  13  porters  who  re- 
ceive a  combined  salary  of  $143,742.70. 
The  legislative  team  is  comprised  of: 

Andy  Biemiller,  director $46, 741.  42 

Ken  Young,   assistant  director..     37,261.17 

Ken  Peterson... 34,  714. 26 

Ken  Mecklejohn 35,251.65 

Robert  McGlotten 36, 117. 14 

Howard  McGiUgan 37,  394.  76 

Virginia  Gorman 18,292.90 

Ray    Denlson 36,506.37 

Michael  Gelden,  assistant  to  di- 
rector       27,375.50 

The  public  relations  effort  is: 

Albert  Zack,  public  relations  di- 
rector   $40,486.43 

Allen  Zack,  public  relations  em- 
ployee         33,780.39 

Paul  Lalsen,  public  relations  em- 
employee  29,257.24 

Dale  Larson,  public  relations  em- 
ployee         31,277.70 

Charles  Hughes,  public  relations 
employee 29,278.76 


THE  SACCHARIN  ISSUE— A  FOOLISH 
GOVERNMENT  DECISION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  America's  most  recent  rodent 
crisis.  17  Canadian  rats  have  posthu- 
mously become  the  "mice  that  roared." 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
announced  its  intention  to  remove  sac- 
charin from  the  American  marketplace 
on  the  basis  of  recent  Canadian  tests  in- 
volving ingestion  of  large  amounts  of 
saccharin  by  rats. 

To  me,  it  is  incredible  that  the  FDA 
decision  should  be  based  on  tests  which 
would  require  the  equivalent  to  consump- 
tion by  a  human  of  some  800  cans  of  diet 
soda  daily — daily — over  a  lifetime. 

How  foolish  can  the  Government  get? 

Saccharin  is  an  important  diet  for 
millions  of  Americans.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
deny  its  use  on  such  inconclusive  tests  as 
the  Canadian  one. 

We  are  substantially  ignorant  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  testing  for  carcino- 
genicity. We  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  a  threshold  level  below  which  carcino- 
genic substances  are  harmless.  We  do  not 
even  know  the  mechanisms  by  which 
food  additive  carcinogens  cause  cancer. 

We  are  much  more  familiar  with  the 
effects  of  diabetes  and  obesity,  which  in- 
clude hypertension,  cardiovascular  dis- 


ease, and,  in  many  cases,  death.  These 
are  the  considerations  which  should  be 
balanced  against  a  very  low  possibility 
of  carcinogenesis  in  determining  whether 
products  should  be  allowed  to  be 
marketed. 

Also  to  be  balanced  against  low  proba- 
bilities of  carcinogenesis  is  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  make  his  own  choice  con- 
cerning comparative  risk.  Thus,  ciga- 
rettes, which  are  much  more  demon- 
strably carcinogenic  than  saccharin,  are 
marketed  with  a  warning  concerning 
potential  hazards. 

This  has  led  Congressman  Tucker  to 
suggest  that  products  containing  saccha- 
rin should  exhibit  the  following  warning: 
"Caution:  The  Canadians  have  deter- 
mined that  saccharin  may  be  dangerous 
to  your  rat's  health." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  has  recently  compiled  a 
synopsis  of  newspaper  editorials  critical 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
actions.  These  articles  come  from  news- 
papers covering  the  gamut  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prined  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDA    AND    THE    SACCHABIK    BAM 

CHICAGO   TRIBUNE,   FEBETTAHY    15.    1877, 

EDITORIAL 

"Not  only  is  the  FDA  banning  apparently 
harmless  products;  it  is  also  keeping  many 
new  medications  out  of  reach  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  development  of  new  drugs 
has  come  almost  to  a  dead  stop.  Few  phar- 
maceutical companies  can  afford  the  re- 
search It  takes  to  prove  that  improbable 
overdoses  won't  harm  a  laboratory  animal 
somehow.  Some  physicians  are  already  ar- 
ranging for  patients  to  get  drugs,  like  the 
new  group  of  beta-blockers  for  treating 
heart  disease,  from  Europe,  where  they  are 
used  effectively  and  apparently  safely. 

"The  FDA  Is  allowing  60  days  for  public 
comment  on  the  saccharin  ban.  Congress 
should  take  this  occasion  to  do  alike  com- 
menting on  the  FDA  Itself,  and.  if  necessary, 
change  the  statute  under  which  the  FDA 
now  operates." 

CLEVELAND    PLAIN    DEALER,    MARCH     12,     1977, 
EDITORIAL 

"Tens  of  millions  of  diabetic  and  over- 
weight Americans  rely  on  saccharin  to  con- 
trol blood  sugar  or  for  weight  control  pro- 
grams. When  cyclamates  were  banned  In 
1969  after  tests  similar  to  the  recent  Cana- 
dian series,  saccharin  became  the  sole  legal 
artificial  sweetener  on  the  market. 

"How  many  additional  heart  attacks  and 
cardiovascular  disease  cases  might  be  cavised 
by  elimination  of  what  is  at  present  the  last 
legal  artificial  sweetener  are  questions  that 


were  not  permitted  to  Interfere  with  the  sac- 
charin ban.  In  other  words,  the  Delaney 
provision  permits  no  flexibility,  no  balancing 
of  advantages  versus  disadvantages  In  any 
substance  ban  decision." 

INDIANAPOLIS     NEWS,     MARCH     11,     1977, 
EDITORIAL 

"While  for  most  Americans  saccharin  is 
merely  a  means  of  cutting  calories,  for 
countless  diabetics  the  sugar  substitute  Is 
an  essential  part  of  their  diet.  It  would  seem 
far  more  logical  for  the  FDA  to  print  warn- 
ings, as  on  cigarette  packages,  to  notify  the 
consumer  of  the  possible  dangers  to  health. 
Let  the  consumer  make  the  choice  unless 
the  FDA  can  offer  more  substantial  proof 
that  saccharin  is  at  least  more  hazardous  to 
your  health  than  cigarettes  sold  so  freely 
over  the  counter. 

"The  FDA  is  rushing  Into  action  over  sac- 
charin when  It  has  clearly  not  considered  the 
merits  of  the  case.  We  would  like  to  know  If 
those  Canadian  researchers  considered  an 
even  more  serious  ailment  connected  with 
the  dally  consumption  of  800  diet  sodas — 
that  of  burping  to  death." 

BUFFALO    EVENING    NEWS.     MARCH     12,     1977, 
EDITORIAL 

"Certainly  consumers  must  be  protected 
against  any  product  reliably  linked  with 
cancer,  but  the  absence  here  of  any  evidence 
that  saccharin  ever  has  produced  a  single 
cancer  In  any  htiman  would  seem  to  reduce 
this  ban  to  absurdity.  At  the  least  it  points 
up  an  excessive  rigidity  in  the  law  that  needs 
careful  revision  by  Congress." 

ST.    LOUIS    GLOBE    DEMOCRAT,    MARCH    13,    1977, 
EDITORIAL 

"If  saccharin  is  potentlaUy  dangerous — 
which  still  appears  doubtful — why  is  the 
PDA  Just  now  getting  around  to  finding  out 
about  It? 

"Clearly  the  nation  needs  a  much  more  ef- 
fective, practical  way  of  ascertaining  the 
safety  of  substances.  The  heavy-handed  bu- 
reaucratic approach  of  the  PDA  Is  much  too 
uncertain,  costly  and  disruptive." 

PROVmENCE    JOURNAL,    MARCH     13,     1977, 
EDITORIAI, 

"The  risk,  though  perhaps  slight,  seems 
real.  In  such  situations  the  prudent  approach 
Is  not  to  take  unnecessary  chances — not  to 
gambl  with  potentlaUy  dire  aftereffects  that 
may  come  to  light  only  years  into  the  future. 

"But  let's  be  realistic  about  it.  There  is 
such  a  thing,  after  all,  as  overreacting  to  sus- 
pected dangers,  which  can  be  more  harmful 
than  the  dangers  themselves.  The  PDA  is 
hardly  a  capricious  agency,  but  its  scientists 
can't  always  be  locked  into  only  a  yes-or-no 
choice.  They  need  to  have  somewhat  more 
latitude  to  look  at  the  problems  of  carcino- 
gens from  all  angels. 


ECONOMIC   NOTES:    THE   UNITED 
STATES  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
have  the  weather  and  fuel  crises  of  this 
winter  affected  the  U.S.  economy?  What 
effect  has  it  had  on  rates  of  growth  and 
inflation?  What  will  it  mean  in  the  final 
analysis  in  terms  of  corporate  profits 
and  other  economic  indicators? 

These  and  other  questions  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  were  addressed  re- 
cently by  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  nation- 
ally known  economist,  in  a  paper  deal- 
ing with  the  overall  economic  trends  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 
Because  of  its  importance.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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EcoKOMic  Notes:  The 
AKT)  Wkstehn 
(By  Raymond  J. 
Evidence  on  the  Impact 
weather/fuel  crisis  on  the  US 
limited  but  It  was  clearly 
feared.  The   best  clue  to  th 
monthly  composite  Index  of 
dlcators,    which    the    Departs 
merce    correctly   describes    as 
proxlmation    of   overall    ec< 
Preliminary  estimates  show 
ing  in  January  0.4  percent  . 
1976,  the  high  of  the  series;   . 
or  three  times  greater  had  bee:  i 
Bible.  ^ 

What  this  means  for  GNP 
clear,   but  likely  behavior  of 
February  and  March  can  be  \ 
1Q77  ONP,  and  If  projections 

Ing    quarters    are    left 

seems  reasonable,  we  have  a 

mating  the  full  year's 

In  this  manner,  and  assuming 
ly)  that  the  index  will  be  fit 
and  up  moderately  in  March, 
Is    that   the   weather/fuel 
reduced  1977  ONP  from  an  _ 
5.0  percent.  Thus,  the  impact 
the  "most  sanguine"  estimate 
month's  notes. 

Development  already  reportJd 
and  February  strengthen  c< 
panslon  In  the  final  three  ^ 
will  be  at  least  as  previously  „ 
sumer   expenditures    lncrease( 
needed   to  validate   the  forec 
sales  rebounded  more  sharply 
from  their  January  decline   i_ 
annual  sales  rate  in  Pebruarj) 
of   capital    goods   spending   rl  j, 
successive    survey    of    busine^ 
latest  results  still  point  to  a  si 
than  projected  in  these  notes 
fldently  expected  that  the  gap 
before  the  year  Is  over.  And  go, 
chases  of   goods   and   services 
slightly  above  the  writer's  pre 
Adjusting  earlier  estimates  t< 
revisions  of  1976  figures,  and 
ported  for  January  and 
the  following  for  1977: 
Growth — 5  percent. 
Inflation — 6.7  percent. 
Current  price  ONP  up — 11 
New  car  sales — ll.i  million. 
Housing  starts— 1.86  million. 
Corporite  profits,  pretax,  up- 
Clearly.  the  major  uncertaini  y 
look  involves  Interest  rates;  th 
pected  to  move  higher  in  197 
tiom  drawn  from  a  tentative  fc, 
of  funds  In  1977  suggest  they 
sufficiently  to  obstruct  acl 
ONP  and  related  indicators 

Unfortunately,  Federal 
of  fund  flows  are  currently  _ 
three  quarters  of  "1976,  and 
slons  can  be  expected  when 
1976    estimates    are    released, 
rough  guesses  can  be  made  of 
mand/  supply  conditions. 

To  begin.  Treasury   borrowihg 
off-budget  agencies,  seems  cer 
least  $10  billion  above  the  $8i 
nual    rate)     officially    estimati  d 
Given    GNP    and    related 
demands     of    other     borrow 
households,  state  and  local 
foreigners — can  be  expected°to 
1967  by  at  least  15  percent, 
two    Implies    that    total 
reach  $320  billion  in  1977,  1674 
what  is  estimated  to  have 
nual  rate)    during  the  first 
of  1976.  A  similar  analysis  by 
ury  is  reported  to  anticipate 
increase. 

Using    the    $320    bUlion    _^ 
requirements  and  an  estimat 
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be  supplied  from  sovu-ces  other  than  com- 
mercial banks  that  reflect  personal  and  busi- 
ness income  implied  by  ONP  and  related 
forecasts,  it  follows  that  banks  must  supply 
half  again  as  much  credit  in  1977  as  they  are 
reported  to  have  supplied  (annual  rate)  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1976.  In  turn,  expanded 
conunercial  bank  credit  implies  an  increase 
in  bank  deposits,  and  thus  in  parallel  money 
supply  aggregates,  that  will  put  moderate 
(possibly  more  than  moderate)  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  10  percent  top  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  target  range  of  M2  Increases. 

Considering  that  credit  requirements  in 
1977  are  more  likely  to  exceed  than  to  fall 
short  of  the  estimates  offered  above,  and 
that  Federal  Reserve  authorities  seem  to  per- 
ceive their  1978  policies  as  perhaps  overly 
accommodative,  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates  in  1977  is  strongly  indicated.  A  Judg- 
ment was  advanced  in  earlier  notes  that  the 
prime  rate  would  rise  by  one-half  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  percentage  point  by  yearend 
1977  over  its  present  6.25  percent  level,  but 
because  it  contemplated  less  federal  borrow- 
ing than  now  seems  likely  the  possibility  is 
raised  that  the  prime  rate  Increase  may  be 
somewhat  greater,  possibly  by  a  quarter  of 
a  percentage  point. 

It  Is  evident  from  economic  data  on 
Western  Europe,  available  now  through  No- 
vember/December 1976,  that  the  policies  of 
restraint  remarked  on  in  earlier  notes  has 
continued  in  force  everywhere.  A  measure 
of  what  is  happentag  is  seen  in  OECD  figures 
on  12-month  changes  in  money  supply  (Ml 
concept) :  an  average  of  increases  in  15 
countries  (weighted  by  1970  production)  de- 
clined from  16.4  percent  in  January /Febru- 
ary 1976  to  12  percent  in  October /November. 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  most  severe  restraints;  Greece 
and  Italy  the  opposite. 

The  effect  of  monetary  restraint,  and  the 
fiscal  restraint  accompanying  it,  has  been 
to  hold  actively  in  Western  Europe  at  a 
broadly  unchanged  level  since  early  1976. 
A  weighted  average  of  industrial  production 
indexs  for  11  countries  was  115  in  February 
(1970=100)  and  116.2  in  November,  having 
risen  and  receded  slightly  in  the  Interim.  A 
second  measure  of  impact — the  ratio  of  per- 
sons registered  unemployed  to  Jobs  reported 
vacant — rose  from  8.3  in  December  1975/ 
January  1976  to  9.3  in  November/December 
1976  (again  as  a  production-weighted  aver- 
age), but  yearend  data  on  retail  sales,  new 
order  input  and  construction  contract  awards 
are  generally  favorable.  Certainly,  no  ground 
is  seen  for  expecting  the  flat  trend  of  1976 
to  be  transformed  into  a  1977  downturn. 

The  object  of  policy  in  all  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  of  course,  has  been  to  re- 
duce inflation  and  strengthen  national  cur- 
rencies, and  in  most  cases  modest  progress 
has  been  achieved.  A  weighted  average  of 
increases  In  consumer  price  indexes  for  15 
countries  declined  from  10.6  percent  in  Jan- 
uary/February 1976  to  9.9  in  November/De- 
cember, and  would  have  been  down  sig- 
nlflcantly  more  but  for  sharply  accelerating 
inflation  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Matching  this 
lack  of  inflation  control,  the  Italian  lira  and 
Spanish  peseta  are  the  weakest  currencies 
relative  to  the  US  dollar,  whUe  the  currencies 
of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland 
and  Belgium,  where  inflation  control  has 
been  most  successful,  are  the  strongest. 

The  stellar  all-round  performance  Is  still 
Germany's — the  Bundesbank  reports  real 
output  rose  in  4Q76  at  a  6  percent  rate — and 
for  inflation  control  alone  It  Is  clearly 
Switzerland — consumer  prices  up  only  1.1 
percent  in  November/December  1976  from  a 
year  before.  France  is  pursuing  a  generally 
severe  monetary  policy  but  as  yet  with  little 
success  in  slowing  inflation.  Whether  it  can 
be  maintained  Is  an  open  question,  but  the 
UK's  performance  Improved  measurably  In 
the  past  few  months. 
Policy   advice   being   pressed   on   Western 


European     governments     by     the     United 

States — that  they  reflate  their  economies 

seems  unlikely  to  have  much  Impact. 
Switzerland  is  positioned  to  adopt  a  more 
expansionary  line,  but  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Germany,  are  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue policies  currently  in  force.  Policy  in 
1977  win  surely  differ  from  1976.  however, 
In  there  being  no  trend  to  greater  restraint] 
and  there  Is  a  distinct  likelihood  of  cau- 
tious relaxing  as  the  year  progresses. 

In  the  circumstances,  growth  in  Western 
Europe  will  almost  certainly  be  lower  In 
1977  (3.9  percent)  than  has  been  character- 
istic of  the  area  in  recent  years,  but  with 
the  distinct  possibility  of  expansion  speed- 
ing up  in  the  second  half  of  1977  and  In 
1978. 


SCOTTSDALE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  today  about  municipal 
ills,  the  problems  of  American  citizens 
striving  to  provide  essential  services  in 
a  time  of  high  Inflation.  Many  of  these 
problems  concern  methods  of  law  en- 
forcement and  related  problems  such  as 
fire  control  and  garbage  removal.  Today. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  can 
be  a  brighter  side  to  this  picture.  In  fact, 
some  municipalities  have  done  miracu- 
lous work  in  many  problem  areas  through 
the  use  of  imagination  and  energy.  An 
especially  refreshing  story  along  these 
lines  was  printed  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal j)f  March  9,  and  it  tells  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  my  hometown  of  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz.  Because  it  is  an  encouraging 
story  and  highly  unusual,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  9,  1977] 

How  A  Ctty  Stretches  Tax  Dollars  bt  Using 

Imagination  and  Energy 

(By  William  E.  BlundeU) 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. — Having  a  party?  Go  to 
your  nearby  community  center  and  check 
out  a  Punpack,  a  big  container  stuffed  with 
games  and  sports  equipment.  It's  free,  cour- 
tesy of  the  city. 

Having  a  flre?  Quick,  call  Rural-Metro, 
one  of  the  most  unusual  flre  departments  In 
the  nation.  It  designs  and  builds  some  of 
Its  own  trucks  and  uses  exotic  equipment 
like  the  Snail,  a  robot  fireman  that  clanks 
heedlessly  into  the  heart  of  a  blaze  to  out 
It  out. 

Having  a  dish -throwing  spat  with  Vour 
spouse?  The  local  police  wUl  bring  along  a 
"crises  Intervention  specialist,"  a  trained  so- 
cial worker  and  counselor  who  will  try  to 
patch  up  the  quarrel  and  to  help  you  get 
along  better  in  the  future. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  routine  in 
Scottsdale,  a  small  city  of  about  80,000  peo- 
ple on  the  eastern  fringe  of  sprawling  Phoe- 
nix. Scottsdale,  whose  extensive  commercial 
district  Includes  hundreds  of  shops  selling 
Western-style  items,  used  to  call  itself  "the 
West's  most  Western  town."  It  isn't.  But  It 
certainly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  Innova- 
tive communities  anywhere,  with  a  city  gov- 
ernment that  manages  to  provide,  at  mini- 
mal cost,  a  lot  of  things  you  don't  find  even 
in  much  larger  cities. 

west  of  EDEN 

Scottsdale  is  no  civic  Eden  where  all  prob- 
lems have  been  solved.  It  got  a  nasty  shock 
in  1976  when  revenue  estimates  didn't  pan 
out,  partly  because  of  success  in  holding 
down  population  growth.  (The  city's  popula- 
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tlon  was  10.000  in  1960  and  68,000  in  1970,  so 
today's  80,000  represents  a  slowdown.)  An  en- 
suing budget  crisis  forced  temporary  layoffs, 
an  Increase  In  water  charges,  a  property-tax 
Increase  and  Installation  of  a  garbage-pickup 
fee. 

Another  problem:  Scottsdale's  population, 
once  young,  is  aging  fast;  19%  of  the  house- 
hold heads  are  retirees,  and  the  proportion  Is 
climbing.  Young  people  are  gradually  drifting 
away  because  Jobs  and  low-cost  housing  are 
scarce. 

But  on  balance,  Scottsdale  is  clearly  a  city 
that  works.  At  a  time  when  so  many  other 
towns  and  cities  are  being  forced  to  retrench, 
Scottsdale  Illustrates  that  a  little  imagination 
and  energy  can  stretch  the  tax  dollar  a  long 
way. 

The  city  government's  share  of  the  total 
property  taxes  paid  on  a  $50,000  home  here 
amounts  to  $80  a  year,  and  the  tax  rate  has 
been  Increased  onlv  once  In  six  vears.  Yet  the 
town  has  showered  residents  with  extra  serv- 
ices, cleared  Its  small  slum  areas,  built  a 
sparkling  civic  center  around  a  sculoture- 
studded  grassy  mall  and  out  topether  a  hlehly 
praised  park  system.  "I  really  think  we've 
been  able  to  give  Cadillac  service  at  Ford 
cost,"  savs  Jim  Jenkins,  the  cltv's  finance 
chief. 

POLICEMEN  DO  POLICE  WORK 

Scottsdale  gets  results  by  often  throwing 
tradition  out  the  window  and  trying  new 
Ideas  to  Improve  efficiency  and  reduce  cost. 

The  police  department,  for  one,  frees  uni- 
formed officers  for  patrol  and  Investigations 
by  turning  over  housekeeping  or  routine  tasks 
to  lower-paid  civilians.  One-third  of  the  de- 
partment's 159  employees  are  civilians,  far 
above  the  proportion  found  In  most  depart- 
ments, says  Chief  Walter  Nemetz.  Among  the 
civilians  are  13  police  assistants  who  have 
completed  training  at  a  police  academy  but 
who  don't  carry  a  badge  or  gun. 

Clad  in  blue  blazers  and  gray  slacks,  the 
assistants  conduct  initial  interviews  and  sub- 
mit reports  on  crimes  and  accidents.  Jobs  that 
can  take  a  lot  of  a  uniformed  officer's  time. 
The  pay  and  benefits  of  each  assistant  cost 
the  city  about  $1,000  a  month,  compared  with 
more  than  $1,500  for  a  veteran  patrolman, 
and  the  program  gives  the  department  a 
chance  to  size  up  the  assistants  as  potential 
recruits  for  the  uniformed  force. 

The  hiring  of  female  officers,  which  has 
aroused  controversy  in  recent  years,  is  old 
hat  here;  Chief  Nemetz,  a  veteran  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  department,  has  been  hiring 
them  since  1972  and  now  has  a  uniformed 
force  that  Is  10  percent  female.  We  assigns 
them  to  the  same  duties  as  male  officers,  even 
to  breaking  up  an  occasional  bar  brawl. 

"Women  often  tend  to  be  more  effective  at 
that,"  the  chief  says.  "They're  better  able  to 
quiet  the  place  down  because  the  men  try 
to  help  them  rather  than  side  asralnst  them. 
You  don't  pet  anv  macho  points  for  knocking 
a  woman  on  her  fanny." 

Since  1974  the  police  force  has  divided  the 
city  Into  three  sections,  each  covered  by  Its 
own  group  of  officers.  The  officers  hold  neigh- 
borhood meetings  and  even  knock  on  doors 
to  make  themselves  known  and  enlist  com- 
munity support.  This  "return  to  the  Idea  of 
the  beat  cop,"  as  Chief  Nemetz  puts  It,  helped 
drive  major  crime  In  Scottsdale  down  5  per- 
cent In  1975,  compared  with  a  nationwide  in- 
crease of  12  percent.  Plerures  aren't  available, 
but  major  crime  In  town  fell  still  further 
last  year,  the  chief  says. 

A  PRIVATE  FIRE  COMPANY 

At  Rural-Metro,  the  flre  department,  no- 
body is  sitting  around  waiting  for  an  alarm. 
"A  lot  of  firemen  spend  90%  of  their  time 
playing  Plng-Pong  and  polishing  chrome. 
Not  ours,"  says  one  city  official.  The  fire- 
men are  hustling  because  Rural -Metro  Is  a 
private  company,  owned  and  headed  by  a 
garrulous  former  newsman  named  Louis 
Wltzeman.  He  has  a  contract  vrlth  the  city 


and  knows  that  If  his  charges  run  too  high, 
his  customers  can  contract  with  someone 
else  or  form  Its  own  department. 

At  Rural-Metro  there  Is  precious  Uttle 
chrome  to  polish;  the  department  saves 
money  by  using  unornamented,  basic  trucks 
built  by  FMC  Corp.  or  assembled  by  the  fire- 
fighters themselves  from  ordered  parts. 

A  truck  put  together  here  costs  Rural- 
Metro  about  $28,000.  compared  with  more 
than  $40,000  for  an  FMC  truck  and  about 
$70,000  for  a  glittering  extras-laden  model 
from  one  of  the  old-line  fire  truck  makers. 

Using  its  own  funds.  Rural-Metro  devel- 
oped the  remote-controlled  Snail,  a  small, 
unmanned  tracked  vehicle  that  brings  a 
hose  into  the  heart  of  a  fire  and  directs  a 
stream  of  water  on  it. 

The  45  full-time  firefighters  of  Rural- 
Metro  who  are  assigned  to  Scottsdale  are 
complemented  by  29  auxiliary  firemen  called 
"flre  wranglers."  All  are  city  employes, 
trained  in  fireflghtlng,  who  leave  their  desks 
to  cover  a  blaze  when  alerted  by  beeper  pag- 
ing units  worn  on  their  belts.  Cost  to  the 
city:  $35  to  $55  a  month  per  man,  depending 
on  the  number  of  fires. 

All  these  economies  add  up  to  a  total  fire- 
protection  budget  of  $880,000  for  Scottsdale. 
The  city  figures  that's  less  than  half  what  it 
would  cost  to  run  a  conventional  flre  depart- 
ment. 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  European  fire- 
fighters. Rural-Metro  uses  four-inch  diam- 
eter hose,  which  delivers  several  times  more 
water  than  the  2 '/4 -inch  hose  still  standard 
in  American  flrehouses.  "Tradition,  Just 
tradition."  Chief  Wltzeman  says.  "Tradition 
Is  one  of  the  biggest  things  screwing  up  the 
flrefightlng  business."  He  long  ago  aban- 
doned another  tradition  when  he  read  studies 
showing  that  a  shade  of  yellow-green  was 
more  visible  at  night  than  red;  all  Rxiral- 
Metro  equipment  now  Is  painted  the  new 
color. 

Such  willingness  to  experiment  Is  a  hall- 
mark of  the  city  government.  For  example, 
the  parks  department,  which  operates  one 
big  public  swimming  pool,  provides  some 
more  aquatic  amusement  with  "spray  pads." 
The  pads,  areas  of  sculpted  and  textured 
concrete  washed  by  spray  heads  moimted  on 
poles,  cost  $12,000  each;  another  pool  would 
cost  $125,000. 

Scottsdale's  sanitation  department  Is  so 
mechanized  that  the  garbage  men  almost 
never  have  to  soil  their  hands  on  a  can. 
"Godzilla  trucks."  each  run  by  one  man  In 
a  radio-equipped,  alr-condltloned  cab.  rove 
through  alleys  behind  homes.  With  hydraulic 
claws  they  snatch  up  huge  plastic  trash  con- 
tainers, empty  them  by  tipping  them  Into 
the  rear  of  the  truck  and  put  them  back 
where  they  were.  Smaller  "barrel-snatcher" 
trucks  pick  up  Individual  containers  at 
streetslde  where  back  alleys  don't  exist. 

Some  Scottsdale  Innovations  haven't 
panned  out.  Dreams  of  a  garbage  truck 
adapted  to  many  different  tasks  had  to  be 
abandoned,  for  examnle.  because  a  proto- 
tyne  kept  breaking  down.  Then  there  was 
the  "trash  hog,"  a  big  mobile  unit  for  the 
Interim  storage  of  garbage.  The  Idea  was 
that  collections  would  be  quicker  If  the 
trucks  didn't  have  to  keen  Interrupting  them 
by  making  long  hauls  to  the  dump  and  back. 
More  garbage  was  spilled  than  stowed,  how- 
ever, and  the  plan  was  drooped.  ' 

But  Scottsdale's  commitment  to  new  Ideas 
Is  unflae-glng.  It  recently  got  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  contract 
for  the  services  of  a  "city  technologist"  to 
help  officials  put  new  technical  Ideas  Into 
effect.  His  first  assignment:  Adapt  solar 
power  to  public  buildings. 

The  town  also  may  be  one  of  the  smallest 
in  the  country  to  employ  a  full  time  "grants 
planner,"  an  indication  of  the  effort  the  city 
makes  to  round  up  outside  financing  for 
many  of  Its  Ideas.  Scottsdale  dines  often  at 
the  federal  trough — an  Irony  In  a  conserva- 


tive town  and  state  where  suspicion  of 
"handouts"  Is  the  norm.  Officials  take  a  prag- 
matic view  of  this.  "They're  not  going  to  stop 
the  printing  presses  In  Washington  Just  be- 
cause we  don't  like  It;  they'll  Just  print  our 
money  and  give  It  to  someone  else,"  says 
George  Brltton.  supervisor  of  outside  fund- 
ing efforts. 

Leverage  Is  the  aim.  "If  we  can't  get  several 
federal,  state  or  other  oustlde  dollars  for 
every  one  of  ours — well,  we're  embarrassed," 
Mr.  Brltton  says.  The  city's  \u"ban-redevelop- 
ment  effort^  completed  within  the  past  six 
years,  gave  it  no  cause  for  embarrassment. 

In  one  part  of  the  redevelopment  project, 
Scottsdale  got  rid  of  rundown  structures 
near  Its  downtown  core  and  replaced  them 
with  a  grassy  area — part  of  Its  clvlc-center 
complex — bedecked  with  fountains  and  stat- 
ues and  fringed  by  restaurants,  a  new  hotel- 
motel  and  a  center  for  the  arts.  Redevelop- 
ment also  involved  moving  more  than  300 
persons  from  ramshackle  housing  in  a  high- 
flood-risk  area  to  new  low-Income  units  on 
higher  ground  nearby;  the  city  also  built  a 
community  center  for  the  same  neighbor- 
hood and  got  U.S.  Labor  Department  funding 
to  finance  training  and  city  Jobs  for  some 
of  the  residents. 

Scottsdale  used  money  from  six  different 
federal  funding  programs  to  accomplish  Us 
redevelopment.  The  total  cost  was  about  $8 
million:  Scottsdale's  share  was  about  $500,- 
000.  The  work  here  is  frequently  cited  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  as  an  example  of  how  urban 
renewal  should  work. 

The  city  has  been  equally  adept  at  deal- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  an  effort  to  solve  flooding  problems.  The 
city  is  split  In  two  by  the  Indian  Bend  Wash, 
an  area  prone  to  extensive  and  dangerous 
floods;  the  corps  wanted  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem building  an  ugly  concrete  channel 
right  through  the  middle  of  town.  Citizens 
and  town  officials,  however,  persuaded  the 
corps  to  try  something  new — a  chain  of 
grassy-banked  ponds,  linked  by  streams, 
that  would  not  only  control  heavy  runoff  but 
also  serve  as  the  focus  of  a  green  belt  stud- 
ded with  parks  and  other  recreational  facili- 
ties. The  project,  which  will  cost  more  than 
$30  million.  Is  to  be  finished  In  1980.  Again, 
most  funding  will  come  from  outside. 

Scottsdale  doesn't  have  any  racial  prob- 
lems to  speak  of;  the  population  Is  almost 
entirely  white.  Nor  is  there  much  poverty; 
the  median  Income  for  heads  of  households 
is  more  than  $17,000  a  year. 

As  for  the  problems  it  does  have — such 
as  the  aging  of  the  population  and  the  con- 
flict between  the  desire  to  hold  down  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  desire  to  hold  on  to  the 
revenue  that  growth  brings  with  it — Scotts- 
dale Is  attacking  them  with  characteristic 
vigor.  New  plants,  and  Jobs,  are  being 
wooed  by  an  economic-development  com- 
mission. The  city  also  has  adopted,  for  Its 
largely  undeveloped  and  spacious  northeast- 
ern section,  a  regional  plan  permitting  high- 
density  zoning;  this.  It  Is  hoped,  will  encour- 
age builders  to  put  up  lower -cost  housing. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  if  Scottsdale  can 
overcome  its  problems,  but  City  Manager 
Frank  Aleshire  Is  optimistic,  partly  because 
Scottsdale  is  still  small  enough  to  be  respon- 
sive. "The  big  cities,  counties  and  state  gov- 
ernments are  almost  paralyzed,"  he  says. 
"The  b\u*eaucracies  are  terrible:  buildings 
full  of  people  passing  papers.  But  a  town 
like  this  can  still  be  managed." 


THE  CLOSING  OF  FRANKPORD 
ARSENAL— AN  UNWELCOME  EPI- 
TAPH  AND  A  QUESTION  FOR  THE 

FUTURE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
17,  the  Department  of  the  Army  an- 
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nounced  that  they  intend  to 
plans  to  close  toe  FrankforB 
This  obviously  is  going  to  taki : 
spite  Vice  President  Mondale' 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  to  " 
the  Prankford  Arsenal. 

The  economic  impact  of 
on  Philadelphia  will  no  doubt 
residents  of  the  entire  area 
ly  will  warrant  adjustment 
hope  that  the  Carter  admi 
be  sensitive  to  these  needs 
promptly  to  meet  those  needs 

A  recent  news  article  from 
ington  Post  and  an  editorial 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  outline 
of  the  Army's  recent  action, 
unanimous  consent  that  these 
reports  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Ma 

FRANKFOBD    AKSKNAL    CLOSING 

MoNDALE's  Promise 
(By  William  Claiborne 

Philadeuhia. — Bullet  Row,  a 
street  that  slices  through  a  grim  ' 
of    red    brick    factories    at    the 
Arsenal  here.  Is  mostly  deserted 
ten  these  days.  But  the  older, 
mental  workers  still  call  It  "the 
beat  Hitler." 

Here  22.000  workers,  many  of 
tolled  round  the  clock  during 
at  clacking  and  clattering 
with  brass  shell  casings,  producljig 
Hon  cartridges — which  was  every 
ber  round  flred  by  American 
European  and  Pacific  theaters 

Here  a  paper  and  powder  wad 
Ing  Union  riflemen  in  the  Civil 
into  one  of  the  world's  biggest 
manufact\uing  centers. 

Here  engineers  and  assembly 
alike  still  boast  of  a  long  line  of 
first  recolUess  rlfie,  the  first 
for  World  War  II  OIs,  the  first 
finder,  the  first  aircraft  seat  ejection 
first  computer-drlven-fire  control 

But  despite  a  premise  by  Walter 
the    night    before    the    election 
arsenal   would  not  be  closed 
Jobs  not  lost,  the  Army  aunounce  I 
that  the  facility  would  be  shut 
fall. 

Amid  Increasingly  bitter 
campaign  "double-crosses,"  polltl4al 
ism  and  military-Industrial  p 
Vice  President  Mondale  said 
"the  cost  Involved  could  not  justlf  r 
of  the  decision"  to  close  the  base 

In  a  statement  with  "mea 
tones,  the  Vice  President  said.  "I 
I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  th 
despite  a  sincere  and  consclentlofcs 

When  the  Army  ceremoniously 
flag  for  the  last  time  at  the 
sprawling  arsenal,  It  will  signal 
demise  of  a  161 -year-old  military 
but  the  passing  of  an  era  of 
paredness  that  critics  of  the  closlfig 
compromise  national  security 
come. 

The  Army,  following  a  major 
Initiated  In  1964  by  then  Defens* 
Robert  S.  McNamara  and 
successors,  has  been  slowly 
own  weapons  research  and 
turning  the  bulk  of  It  over  to 
dustry. 

The  shift,  urged  in  1963  by  a 
study  panel  that  Included  18  top 
of  defense  contractor  companies 
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fears  in  some  quarters  of  the  military  that 
the  United  States  may  no  longer  be  able 
to  mobilize  quickly  In  the  event  of  war. 

The  closing  has  also  stirred  the  passions 
of  politicians  and  special-Interest  groups. 

Volatile  Mayor  Frank  Rlzzo  has  charged 
that  It  evolved  out  of  a  vendetta  by  former 
President  Nixon,  after  the  city  In  1972  put 
four  Democrats  back  In  Congress  and 
delivered  a  plurality  to  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential ticket. 

Supporters  of  Rlzzo  have  since  weaved  a 
conspiratorial  theory  that  says  President 
Carter's  well-publicized  hostility  toward 
Rlzzo  helped  doom  the  arsenal  after  the 
change  of  administrations. 

Carter  in  his  recent  nationally  broadcast 
questlon-and-answer  radio  program  said  he 
would  "do  everything  possible  to  honor 
(Mondale's)  commitment."  He  said  plain- 
tively, "If  there  Is  one  question  the  Vice 
President  has  talked  to  me  about  since  we've 
been  In  the  White  House,  It  Is  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal." 

Mondale  said  yesterday  that  he  has  in- 
structed Defense  Department  officials  to 
make  concessions  to  Philadelphia,  that  a 
naval  International  logistics  office  employ- 
ing 500  persons  would  be  transferred  here, 
and  that  700  new  jobs  will  be  added  to  the 
Philadelphia  naval  shipyard. 

Also,  Frankford  officials  say  that  1,200 
employees  are  being  offered  jobs  at  Plcatlnny 
Arsenal  In  Dover,  N.J.,  80  miles  to  the  north, 
where  the  remnants  of  the  Frankford  re- 
search and  development  operations  are  to  be 
moved. 

But  officers  of  the  arsenal  union,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Government  Employees, 
claim  that  a  poll  they  conducted  shows  only 
200  would  actually  make  the  move. 

Overshadowing  the  arguments  over  the 
loss  of  jobs  and  the  local  economic  Impact 
are  more  cosmic  questions  about  the  effect 
on  the  nation's  ability  to  mobilize  In  time  of 
war. 

Thomas  Odom,  a  physicist  and  director  of 
product  assurance,  estimated  It  would  take 
Plcatlnny  Arsenal  10  years  to  gain  the  engi- 
neering capacity  lost  wHh  Frankford 's 
closure. 

He  said  that  when  the  Springfield  Armory 
closed  only  54  employees  transferred  to  Rock 
Island,  m.,  where  some  of  the  Army's  re- 
search and  development  functions  were 
moved,  and  that  the  Army  had  to  begin  anew 
to  develop  "hands  on"  expertise  In  new  em- 
ployees. 

"Just  because  a  guy  has  an  engineering  de- 
gree or  some  training  In  machine  work 
doesn't  mean  he  steps  right  In  and  become 
expert  In  weapons  development.  It  takes 
years  to  grow  with  the  commodity,"  he  said. 

Odom,  who  earns  $36,000  as  Frankford's 
top  quality-control  official,  and  says  he  will 
retire  rather  than  move  to  Plcatlnny,  re- 
called that  with  the  advent  of  space  tech- 
nology the  arsenal  system  lost  many  profes- 
sionals who  lured  by  more  money,  became 
"gypsy"  engineers,  moving  from  one  defense 
contract  to  another. 

Those  engineers,  Odom  said,  have  never 
stayed  with  one  project  long  enough  to 
develop  what  he  called  the  "breakthrough 
capacity"— such  intimate  familiarity  with  a 
project  that  seemingly  Insurmotmtable  ob- 
stacles can  be  broken  through  by  sheer 
weight  of  knowledge. 

"Now  they  say  the  Army  Is  going  to  be 
a  smart  buyer  and  save  money  by  letting 
private  industry  do  the  research  and  devel- 
opment. But  Industry's  track  record  on  de- 
fense contracts  Isn't  so  hot,"  Odom  said,  re- 
marking on  huge  cost  overruns  for  several 
major  projects. 

He  cued  the  Springfield  M-85  tank  machine 
gun.  Before  the  closing  of  the  Springfield 


Armory  It  cost  the  Army  91,715  apiece.  After 
Oeneral  Electric  took  over  the  contracts,  it 
cost  $4,800  apiece  he  said. 

Moreover,  according  to  Odom  and  other 
engineers  and  workers  Interviewed  here,  the 
Army  will  not  even  be  able  to  function  ef- 
fectively as  an  evaluator  of  the  quality  of 
new  weapons,  because  it  will  no  longer  have 
enough  experienced  technicians.  Odom  went 
on: 

"This  country  was  never  built  on  muni- 
tions Industry  in  peacetime,  and  we  survived 
World  War  II.  We  always  had  the  in-ho\i8e 
capacity  to  transfer  quickly  to  private  In- 
dustry In  wartime,  and  we  always  came  out 
with  superior  material.  So  why  change  the 
system  now!" 

Odom  suggested  that  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  which  he  termed  a  "club"'  of 
industrialists  who  constantly  shift  back  and 
forth  between  government  and  private  busi- 
ness, had  become  "enamoured  with  the  idea 
of  getting  into  the  munitions  business"  and 
had  exerted  enough  Influence  on  Congress  to 
approve  of  arsenal  closings. 

The  Army  says  closing  Frankford  will  save 
$23  million  and  result  In  a  more  consolidated 
and  streamlined  research  and  development 
system,  with  armament  developing  being 
done  at  Plcatlnny,  Rock  Island  and  Water- 
vllet,  N.Y.,  and  testing  at  the  Aberdeen- 
Edgewater  complex  In  Maryland. 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  Hackley,  the  arsenal's  com- 
mander, said  that  many  structures  at  Frank- 
ford are  obsolete  and  that  previous  consoli- 
dations of  defense  operations  have  proved 
that  the  government  can  save  millions  of 
dollars.  He  observed: 

"The  arsenal  system  in  peacetime  Is  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  when  people  begin  look- 
ing around  for  ways  of  saving  money.  On  one 
hand,  the  public  is  complaining  about  not 
trimming  the  fat  on  defense  budgets,  and 
on  the  other  It  raises  Cain  when  a  base  is 
closed." 

Hackley  said  that,  among  some  Pentagon 
officials,  Frankford  has  an  Image  of  being 
as  "stagnant"  as  some  of  Its  old  buildings, 
and  that  it  has  become  known  as  a  "retire- 
ment billet"  for  Its  succession  of  command- 
ing officers. 

"All  the  blame  does  not  He  In  Washington. 
Some  of  It  rests  here.  People  over  the  years 
could  have  tried  harder  to  modernize, "  he 
said. 

[Prom    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer. 

Mar.  21.  19771 

Good  Faith  Is  Not  Enough 

Walter  Mondale,  as  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  should  never  have  made  that 
pre-election  promise  In  Philadelphia  to  keep 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  open  unless  he  was 
prepared.  If  elected,  to  honor  the  pledge. 

Last  week,  after  nearly  two  months  as 
Vice  President,  he  announced  In  effect  that 
he  can't  deliver.  "I  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  this  promise,"  he  said — 
while  declaring  It  was  made  "In  good  faith 
and  with  the  best  of  intentions." 

We  do  not  question  the  good  faith  and 
Intentions  of  Vice  President  Mondale — but 
merely  declaring  them  does  not  fullflll  his 
responsibilities. 

If,  Indeed,  Frankford  Arsenal  Is  to  bo 
totally  and  permanently  closed  as  a  defense 
facility,  the  Carter  Administration  and 
particularly  Vice  President  Mondale  have 
an  obligation  at  the  very  least  to  convert  the 
site  to  some  other  and  perhaps  more  con- 
structive use. 

The  site  consists  of  prime  acreage  In  the 
nation's  fourth  largest  city  with  good  trans- 
portation by  land,  sea  and  air.  Convenient 
access  to  New  York  and  Washington  Is  com- 
bined with  regional  availability  of  a  large 
pool  of  educational  and  scientific  research 
facilities  and  personnel. 
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Use  of  this  location  for  some  major  and 
needed  federal  Installation — perhaps  In  the 
field  of  energy  research  and  development,  for 
example — Is  a  matter  on  which  President 
Carter  and  Vice  President  Mondale  should 
devote  earnest  and  urgent  attention.  Con- 
version of  the  site  to  some  private-sector  use 
also  is  a  possibility — or  maybe  a  combination 
of  governmental  and  private  usage. 

Mr.  Mondale  says  he  couldn't  keep  his 
promise — but  that  Isn't  good  enough.  Cam- 
paign promises  cannot  be  so  lightly  dis- 
missed. The  Franltford  Arsenal  was  impor- 
tant to  the  Carter  Administration  before  the 
election — important  enough  to  make  a  cam- 
paign Issue  of  it.  We  cannot  accept  the  Idea 
that  it  Isn't  Important  now. 

As  we  said,  our  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  Walter  Mondale  continues,  but  that  good 
faith  must  be  demonstrated  in  terms  of  a 
tangible  future  for  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
facility. 

UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  RELATIONS 
IMPROVED  BY  PRIME  MINISTER 
FUKUDA'S  VISIT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  afternoon  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan,  His  Excellency  Takeo  Fukuda, 
In  addressing  the  National  Press  Club, 
expressed  great  optimism  about  Japa- 
nese-American relations.  It  is  an  opti- 
mism shared  by  our  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  whose  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  United  States-Japan  relations 
has  become  clear  in  the  barely  2  months 
of  his  administration. 

One  of  the  first  foreign  leaders  Presi- 
dent Carter  contacted  after  assuming 
office  was  Prime  Minister  Fukuda.  The 
result  of  that  contact  is  the  Prime 
Minister's  current  visit,  the  first  such 
visit  by  an  Asian  leader  during  Mr.  Car- 
ter's administration. 

Prime  Minister  Fukuda  noted  in  his 
excellent  speech,  that — 

It  is  significant  that  the  President  and  I 
have  met  so  soon  after  each  of  us  has  come 
into  office,  and  while  both  Governments  are 
examining  afresh  how  we  shall  respond  to 
new    challenges    In    the    world. 

That  significance  is  a  recognition  by 
both  leaders  of  the  importance  of  co- 
operation and  partnership  between  the 
two  nations  they  represent. 

One  of  our  strongest  allies,  and  our 
second  largest  trading  partner,  Japan 
has  become  a  world  power  in  its  own 
right.  The  past  decades  have  seen  world 
attention  focus  on  the  Far  East.  Japan 
is  that  region's  most  stable  democratic 
nation,  and  enjoys  one  of  the  strongest 
economies  in  the  world  today. 

I  applaud  the  recognition  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  crucial  importance  of  our 
relationship  with  Japan. 

I  doubt  that  I  need  to  point  out  that 
Prime  Minister  Fukuda's  visit  coincides 
with  the  appearance  of  that  beautiful 
reminder  of  our  deep  friendship  with 
Japan,  the  cherry  blossoms  given  by  the 
people  of  Japan  to  the  people  of  America. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  spring  will  see 
two  blooms — the  cherry  blossoms  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  relationships  with 
our  ally,  Japan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Prime 
Ministei  Fukuda's  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  Takeo 
Fukuda 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  Hav- 
ing completed,  Just  this  morning,  my  very 
fruitful  talks  with  President  Carter,  I  am 
delighted  with  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  President  and  I 
have  met  so  soon  after  each  of  us  has  come 
Into  office,  and  while  both  Governments  are 
examining  afresh  how  we  shall  respond  to 
new  challenges  in  the  world. 

The  central  theme  of  my  talks  with  the 
President  was  "Japanese-American  Coopera- 
tion In  a  Global  Context".  In  other  words: 
What  can  Japan  and  the  United  States  do 
together  to  help  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  In? 

I  am  completely  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  our  discussion. 

In  addressing  the  Diet  shortly  after  I 
formed  my  Cabinet,  I  spoke  of  what  we 
Japanese  should  expect  of  each  other  today. 

I  said  that  no  human  being  can  live  in  Iso- 
lation. Society  exists  to  serve  each  individual 
In  the  development  of  his  or  her  potential- 
ities, the  fruits  of  which  are  shared  and 
complement  each  other.  As  society  also  Is 
bettered,  each  Indlvldu^^nds  greater  op- 
portunities for  his  or  M^omplete  fulfill- 
ment. ^ 

I  believe  similar  principles  are  appropriate 
In  the  international  community.  In  today's 
Increasingly  Interdependent  world,  no  na- 
tion, any  longer,  can  go  it  alone.  All  nations 
must  help  and  complement  each  other,  shar- 
ing responsibilities  in  the  world  community. 
As  the  world  community  is  bettered,  each 
nation  finds  greater  opportunities  for  fulfill- 
ing its  own  aspirations. 

Looking  at  the  current  world  situation,  I 
cannot  help  recalling  the  tragic  develop- 
ments of  the  early  1930s.  For  most  of  you 
here  today,  that  era  Is  perhaps  a  historlcai 
rather  than  a  personal  memory.  For  me, 
however,  as  a  young  man  in  London,  those 
years  left  on  my  mind  a  lasting  Impression 
of  missed  opportimlties. 

In  their  attempts  to  escape  the  black 
clouds  of  depression  which  then  hung  over 
the  whole  world,  the  major  countries,  one 
after  another  abandoned  the  open  economic 
system  of  free  trade,  switching  to  the  closed 
system  of  protectionism. 

As  a  result,  world  economic  conditions 
fvurther  deteriorated.  Between  1929  and  1933, 
world  trade  shrank  by  40  percent,  and  the 
combined  industrial  product  of  the  major 
economic  powers  dropped  by  30  percent.  Eco- 
nomic paralysis  contributed  to  social  insta- 
bility and  extreme  political  nationalism, 
which  in  turn  provided  the  background  for 
World  War  H. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  are  once  again 
on  the  road  to  a  world  war.  Yet  I  feel  deep 
anxiety  about  the  social  and  political  con- 
sequences for  the  world  if  we  slide  once  again 
into  protectionism,  or  a  breakup  of  the  world 
economy  into  rival  trade  blocs.  Surely  we 
have  learned  by  now  that  such  a  course  can 
only  exacerbate  world  economic  conditions. 

Heeding  the  lessons  of  history,  the  major 
trading  nations  must  pledge  never  again  to 
abandon  free  trade  for  self-destructive  pro- 
tectionism. 

The  world  economy  has  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered from  the  oil  crisis  of  1973.  Especially 
in  many  of  the  non-oil-producing  develop- 
ing countries,  the  suffering  has  been  inde- 
scribable, and  we,  the  advanced  Industrial 
democracies,  are  in  a  position  to  ease  their 
burdens,  although  our  own  economies  have 
not  retvu-ned  to  normal. 

Clearly  it  Is  necessary  for  those  of  MB  with 
the  capacity  to  do  so  to  restore  swiftly  our 


own  economic  health,  and  thus  to  relnvlgor- 
ate  the  world  economy  in  linked  prosperity. 
This  is  the  realistic  course.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  so-caUed  "engine  economies" 
are  great  Indeed. 

Recognizing  this,  the  President  and  I 
found  ourselves  In  complete  agreement  on 
the  need  to  revitalize  oxir  respective  econo- 
mies, in  close  cooperation,  and  thus  to  help 
revitalize  the  world  economy. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  alone  ac- 
count for  35  percent  of  the  world's  gross 
product.  The  European  Communities  add  an- 
other 21  percent.  Combined,  as  the  free 
world's  three  strongest  economic  entities, 
we  account  for  56  percent  of  gross  world 
product.  By  working  together  in  harmony, 
we  have  the  capacity — and  the  obligation — 
to  restore  our  Interdependent  world  economy 
to  stable  growth. 

Together  the  great  industrial  powers  can 
help  reinforce  each  other's  economic  recov- 
ery; we  can  generate  more  favorable  trade 
and  development  opportunities  for  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  thus  Improve  North- 
South  relations;  and  over  the  long  run,  we 
can  help  promote  a  more  balanced  develop- 
ment of  the  total  world  economy. 

Without  real  cooperation  among  the  major 
advanced  Industrial  economies,  none  of  these 
goals  is  feasible. 

Japan  recognizes  its  own  key  role  and 
responsibilities  in  meeting  these  challenges, 
and  my  Government  is  determined  to  join 
Japan's  full  capacity  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  our  economic  allies  in  Europ)e, 
to  maVe  the  most  of  these  opportunities 
which  history  offers  us. 

For  its  part,  my  Government  has  sub- 
mitted a  stimulative  budget  for  fiscal  1977, 
beginning  April  1.  primarily  through  expan- 
.•!ion  of  public  works.  We  have  set  a  goal  of 
6.7  percent  real  growth  for  the  year.  You 
will  recognize  that  this  is  the  highest  growth 
target  of  any  of  the  major  industrial  nations. 
One  of  the  anticipated  effects  of  reaching 
this  target  will  be  a  substantial  increase  this 
year  in  Japan's  imports.  Last  year  our  ex- 
ports grew  faster  than  our  Imports.  In  1977 
we  expect  our  Imports  to  grow  faster  than 
our  exports,  thus  stimulating  the  economic 
recovery  of  our  trading  partners  and  con- 
tributing to  world  economic  recovery. 

I  should  quickly  add  that  this  policy  is  not 
without  difficulties.  Especially,  we  must  guard 
against  the  risk  of  a  new  round  of  inflation. 
Also,  the  Japanese  economy  has  just  re- 
covered from  the  staggering  blow  of  the  oil 
crisis.  The  quadrupling  of  crude-oil  prices 
Increased  our  payments  to  the  oil-producing 
countries  to  the  .-stupendous  sum  of  $20  bil- 
lion. Those  costs  had  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
valiant  efforts  of  our  people,  and  emer- 
gency fiscal  measures  to  save  the  Japanese 
economy  from  collapse. 

We  are  still  paying  the  consequences.  Pub- 
lic finance  currently  depends  nearly  30  per- 
cent on  public  borrowing,  through  bond 
issues,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ''ay  when  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  do  away  with 
deficit  financing. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  and  our  vulner- 
abilities, my  Government  remain":  committed 
to  a  stimulative  policy  which  will  revitalize 
Japan's  domestic  economy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  fxirther  my  parallel  goal  of  enlisting 
the  creative  power  of  Japan's  economic  re- 
covery In  world  recovery. 

During  the  thirty-odd  years  since  World 
War  II,  the  Japanese  people  have  worked 
very  hard  at  building  a  free  and  democratic 
society,  with  a  decent  living  environment  for 
all  our  people,  a  deep  respect  f cr  fundamen- 
tal hiunan  rights,  and  an  equally  deep  com- 
mitment to  International  cooperation  and 
peace.  In  the  course  of  those  decades,  this 
open  system  has  made  Japan  into  a  world 
economic  power  of  110  mlUlcn  people,  with 
a  half  a  trillion-dollar  Gross  National  Prod- 
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uct,  and  the  will  as  well  as 
participate  constructively  In 
growth  and  development. 

Throughout  past  history, 
powers    have    always    been 
powers  as  well.  Japan,  howev 
herself  a  different  Ideal, 
history,  of  relying  for  her  safety 
on  her  trust  In  the  Justice 
of  nations.  We  have  chosen  no 
path  to  great  military  power, 
possess  the  economic  and 
pablUty  of  producing  nuclear 
firmly    rejected    the    acqulsltljin 
weapons. 

The    course    the    Japanese 
chosen  Is  possible  because  of 
security  arrangement  with  the 
an   alliance   which  serves  the 
Interests  of  both  countries.  It 
ognlzed  that  a  Japan  which  Is 
but  not  a  military  superpower 
viewed  as  a  stabilizing  force 
posing  no  threat  to  any  of  Its 
devoting    Its    energies    excluslv^l 
structlve  and  creative  purposes, 
abroad. 

We  believe  In  these  ways 
contribute  to  world  peace 
velopment. 

Out  of  Its  concern  for  peace , 
consistently  supported  arms 
particular,     nuclear 
therefore  encouraged   by 
Inaugtiral  pledge  to  "move  this 
toward  our  ultimate  goal — the 
of  all  nuclear  weapons  from  this 
Reaching  this  goal  may  Indeed 
ous   tasl£,   but   we   must  begin, 
welcomed  the  President's  proposil 
ban  for  a  specified  period  of  tlnje 
Crete  step  towards  this  goal.  It 
great  significance  for  Japan  and 
States  to  collaborate  closely  In  p 
enforceable  test-ban  agreement 

Equally  Important  Is  the 
trolling  conventional  arms.  I 
concerned  about  military  bulld- 
of  the  world  where  political 
ready  high,  and  may  be  aggra 
ther  Imports  of  armaments 
danger,  Japan  took  the  Initiative 
session  of  the  United  Nations 
sembly  In  calling  the  attention 
to  the  question  of  International 
conventional  weapons.  We  are 
the  United  States  shares  our 
matter. 

Japan's  firm  policy  has  been 
arms  to  any  region  In  conflict.  I 
the  complexities  of  the  arms 
lem.   but   I   believe   Japan   and 
States  could  usefully  Join  In  e; 
possibilities— In     consultation 
governments,   of  course,  and  In 
mutual    trust — for    the    kinds 
stralnts     and     International 
which  could  bring  thjs  problem 
control. 

Both  Ctovemments  have  long 
the  need  for  Japan  and  the  Unlt4d 
participate  In  the  promotion  of 
prosperity  In  Asia.  Japan  Is 
and  growing  support  to  the 
tlon-bulldlng  efforts  of  Asian 
tlcularly  such  self-help  progran^ 
regional  cooperation  as  those 
the  Association  of  Southeast 
A  Japan-ASEAN  Consultative 
established,  and  Its  Inaugural 
be  he'd  tomorrow  In  Jakarta, 
ment  will  be  warmly  receptive  to 
quests    for    cooperation    of 
serving  projects.  On  a  bilateral 
cent  of  Japan's  official 
ance  already  goes  to  Southeast 
aid   Is  being  expanded   both 
and  qualitatively. 

The  goal  we  share  with  our 
an  Asia  at  peace  with  Itself  and 
and    Increasingly    capable    of 
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capacity  to     material    and   social   needs   of   Its   diverse 
w()rld  economic     peoples. 

At  the  same  time,  I  consider  It  Indispensa- 
ble to  this  goal  that  the  United  States — as  a 
global  power  with  a  leadership  role  In  world 
politics — continue  Its  active  Interest  and 
constructive  participation  In  the  natlon- 
bulldlng  efforts  of  Asian  people. 

I  realize  the  anxiety  is  sometimes  expressed 
that,  following  the  bitter  experience  In  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  might  turn  Its  back 
on  Asia.  I  have  no  such  fear,  for  I  know  that 
the  United  States,  like  Japan,  Is  historically 
a  Pacific  nation.  Our  two  countries  are  linked 
In  our  destiny  to  the  future  vitality  of  this 
vast,  populous,  and  potentially  prosperous 
region. 

My  friends,  never  before  have  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  been 
closer  or  more  cordial.  This  does  not  mean 
we  can  take  each  other  for  granted.  We  must 
continue  to  work  at  perfecting  our  partner- 
ship, always  keeping  each  other  Informed 
of  our  Intentions.  We  need  especially  to  deal 
soberly  and  wisely  with  each  of  the  small 
problems  that  Inevitably  arise  In  so  exten- 
sive a  relationship,  making  certain  that  none 
of  them  becomes  a  big  problem. 

Ova  communications  with  each  other 
should  continue  to  multiply  and  deepen,  as 
befits  our  expanding  cooperation  on  the 
worlc*  scene.  Laudable  programs  and  ex- 
change between  our  two  people  are  being 
carried  out  by  private  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations on  both  sides — academic  In- 
stitutions, business  and  professional  organ- 
izations, and  private  foundations  and  so- 
cieties. Both  Governments  are  also  helping, 
and  I  think  It  Important  to  encourage  and 
expand  these  efforts. 

Five  years  ago.  In  my  capacity  as  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  Initiated  the  Japan 
Foundation  for  cultural  exchanges  between 
Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  comparable  steps  are  being  taken 
on  the  American  side,  by  the  setting  up  of 
the  U.S.-Japan  Friendship  Trust  Fund.  This 
Fund  is  about  to  commence  its  activities, 
which  will  significantly  Increase  cultural  In- 
terchanges of  scholars,  artists  and  profes- 
sionals between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

I  have  nothing  but  optimism  about  the 
future  of  Japanese-American  relations. 
Through  goodwill  and  unstinting  efforts  on 
both  sides,  we  have  built  a  mature  and 
responsible  partnership.  That  partnership 
now  faces  Its  greatest — and  ultimately  most 
rewarding — test:  Joining  our  two  great  peo- 
ples together  In  a  cooperative  adventure  In 
the  global  context,  to  achieve  our  shared 
dream  of  a  more  stable,  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous world. 

I  am  confident  that  future  generations 
win  gather  the  fruits  of  our  combined  en- 
deavors. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OP  PROPOSED 
INSURANCE  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Treas- 
ury has  just  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  proposed  regulations  under  section  79 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  These 
proposed  regulations  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  concern  among  employers,  large 
and  small,  and  among  life  insurance  un- 
derwriters because  of  their  potentially 
serious  impact  on  employee  group  term 
life  insurance  and  group  permanent  life 
insurance  plans  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  also  concerned,  and  not  just  be- 
cause the  proposed  regulations  appar- 
ently would  have  seriously  undercut  a 
congressional  policy  established  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964. 1  am  concerned  be- 
cause in  recent  years  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
use  a  very  blunt  instrument  in  its  ef- 


forts to  correct  abuses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  I  heartily  endorse  efforts  of  the 
Revenue  Service  and  Treasury  to  reach 
and  correct  abuses  of  the  tax  code  and 
expect  to  be  critical  of  any  tax  admin- 
istration which  fails  to  carry  out  this 
function  properly.  Further,  the  proposed 
regulations  which  have  just  been  with- 
drawn were  issued  under  the  previous 
administration. 

While  I  expect  the  Treasury  and  Rev- 
enue Service  to  take  action  whenever 
there  appears  to  be  a  situation  where 
taxpayers  are  realizing  a  tax  benefit 
which  was  never  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress, such  action  should  not  go  beyond 
correction  of  the  abuse  and  nullify  or 
unduly  restrict  a  result  clearly  intended 
by  the  Congress.  Furthermore,  where 
taxpayers  Lave  relied  on  rulings  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  structuring 
their  business,  in  other  words  with  re- 
spect to  those  taxpayers  who  have 
"clean"  hands,  appropriate  relief — tran- 
sitional rules  or  otherwise — should  be 
provided.  Assuming  earlier  tax  rulings  or 
regulations  were  wrong  and  the  current 
position  of  the  Treasury  is  correct,  fair 
tax  administration  requires  achievement 
of  a  balance  between  the  rights  of  those 
taxpayers  who  have  relied  on  the  earlier 
rulings  and  the  rights  of  the  public  to 
full  enforcement  of  the  tax  law  as  it  is 
currently  interpretated.  Anything  less 
than  this  either  erodes  the  confidence  of 
taxpayers  who  are  expected  to  make  ex- 
tensive plans  and  substantial  invest- 
ments in  reliance  on  the  Treasury's  cur- 
rent interpretation  of  tax  laws,  or  erodes 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  a  fair 
administration  of  the  tax  laws. 

In  the  instant  case  the  Congress,  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  encouraged  the 
continuation  of  existing  and  establish- 
ment of  new  nondiscriminatory  employee 
group  life  insurance  plans  by  providing 
that  an  employee  will  not  be  taxed  on  the 
employer's  cost  of  providing  the  employee 
with  group  life  insurance  not  in  excess 
of  $50,000  per  employee.  The  employee 
would  be  taxed  on  the  cost  of  employer 
provided  group  life  insurance  in  excess  of 
$50,000,  such  cost  to  be  measured  by  a 
uniform  premium  table.  At  that  time,  the 
Finance  Committee  report  i::cluded  a 
uniform  premium  table  based  on  1940 
mortality  tables,  but  stated  that  such 
table  "will  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
as  mortality  experience  or  other  factors 
indicate  that  this  is  appropriate."  After 
consultation  with  the  insurance  industry, 
the  Treasury  in  1966  issued  regulations 
under  the  new  law  prescribing  uniform 
premium  tables  based  on  1958  mortality 
tables.  Since  average  life  expectancy  has 
increased    with    the    improvements    of 
medicine,  the  1958  mortality  tables  called 
for  a  significantly  lower  premium  than 
the  1940  tables.  In  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, the  Treasury  would  substitute  pre- 
mium tables  based  on  1940  mortality  ta- 
bles, which  means  that  the  premium  cost 
taxed  to  the  employee  for  insurance  in 
excess  of  $50,000  would  be  significantly 
higher  than  under  the  premium  tables 
based  on  1958  mortality  tables.  In  fact, 
most  insurance  companies  use  mortality 
tables  more  recent  than  1958  in  develop- 
ing premium  rates,  since  the  lower  pre- 
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miums  make  them  more  competitive. 
Further,  it  is  pointed  out  that  insurance 
companies  under  State  law  cannot  use 
mortality  tables  older  than  the  1958 
table.  It  would  appear,  on  its  face,  that 
the  proposed  regulation's  reversion  to 
1940  tables  is  clearly  unreasonable  and 
contrary  to  congressional  intent. 

In  addition  to  group  life  term  insur- 
ance plans,  many  employers  provide 
group  permanent  life  insurance  in  con- 
junction with  the  group  term  insurance 
in  order  to  provide  insurance  protection 
beyond  retirement.  This  was  recognized 
by  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  1964 
act.  Since  only  the  cost  of  the  group 
term  insurance  up  to  $50,000  is  excluded 
from  the  employee's  income,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  there  is  a  proper  allo- 
cation of  the  employer's  premium  be- 
tween the  cost  of  group  term  and  cost  of 
group  permanent  with  respect  to  partici- 
pating employees.  The  cost  of  the  group 
permanent  insurance  is  treated  as  in- 
come to  the  employee.  The  abuse  which 
prompted  the  proposed  regulations, 
which  have  just  been  withdrawn,  is  in 
the  area  of  improper  allocations  of  the 
total  premium  cost  between  group  term 
insurance  and  group  permanent  insur- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  prescribing  imiform 
premium  tables  based  on  1940  mortality 
tables,  the  proposed  regulations  met  the 
allocation  problem  by  providing  group 
term  insurance  and  group  permanent 
insurance  must  be  provided  under  sep- 
arate policies.  Since  many  States  pro- 
hibit the  issuance  of  a  combination  of 
group  term  and  group  permanent  In- 
surance imder  two  contracts,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unnecessarily  harsh 
method  of  meeting  the  allocation  prob- 
lem. This  could  have  been  avoided  by 
consultation  with  the  insurance  indus- 
try, which  indicates  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  costs  could  be  allocated 
between  group  term  and  group  perma- 
nent insurance  so  as  to  avoid  any  abuses. 

These  views  have  been  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Blumenthal  which 
has  been  cosigned  by  14  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  letter  be  printed 
in  th^  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T3.8.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1977. 
Hon.  W.  M.  Blumenthal, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Through  this  letter 
we  wish  to  register  our  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  treatment  of  group  term  life 
Insurance  under  section  79  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Such  proposed  regulations 
are  contrary  to  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
and  are  a  reversal  of  the  Service's  long- 
standing position  which  Is  of  great  concern 
to  us. 

We  ask  that  you  reconsider  the  points  dis- 
cussed below: 

First,  as  to  changing  the  uniform  rate 
tables — ^when  Congress  adopted  section  79 
In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  it  was  based 
upon  sound  public  policy  and  was  con- 
sidered socially  desirable.  We  felt  the  pro- 
vision of  a  basic  amount  of  life  Insurance 
would  do  much  to  keep  together  family 
units  when  the  principal  breadwinner  died 
prematurely.    We    provided    that   Insurance 


up  to  $50,000  was  a  reasonable  amount,  and 
provided  for  favorable  tax  treatment  on  the 
premiums  up  to  this  amount.  But,  If  insur- 
ance coverage  were  provided  in  excess  of 
$50,000  then  the  amount  of  the  premium 
for  the  excess  would  be  considered  Imputed 
Income  to  the  employee. 

In  devising  a  table  for  determining  this 
figure,  the  House  bill  provided  that  the  em- 
ployee's Imputed  income  could  be  deter- 
mined either  by  use  of  (a)  a  uniform  rate 
table,  or  (b)  the  actual  premium  cost  under 
the  policy.  However,  the  Senate  bill  provided 
a  uniform  rate  table  only.  The  Conference 
Committee  adopted  the  Senate  approach. 
During  the  legislative  consideration  both 
Committees  Indicated : 

"This  table  will  reflect  costs  of  such  protec- 
tion based  upon  insurance  company  experi- 
ence and,  of  course,  will  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  as  mortality  experience  or  other 
factors  indicate  that  this  is  appropriate.  Un- 
til provided  otherwise  by  regulation,  however, 
the  cost  per  $1,000  of  group-term  life  insur- 
ance protection  can  be  determined  from  table 
11  below."  (H.  Rep.  No.  749,  88th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1963)  p.  41  and  S.  Rep.  No.  830,  88th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1964)   p.  47) 

The  Table  11  referred  to  Is  the  same  table 
as  is  now  proposed  as  Table  II.  Keep  in  mind 
these  reports  were  written  In  1963  and  1964. 
We  specifically  directed  that  any  future 
changes  would  reflect  subsequent  mortality 
experience. 

The  Conference  Committee  reaffirmed  this 
Intent. 

"It  is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  the  Treasury  Department  will  study  the 
table  of  premiums  at  attained  ages  contained 
In  the  committee  reports  on  the  bill  to  see 
whether  this  table  should  not  be  replaced 
by  a  table  which  reflects  the  most  recent 
mortality  experience  and  which  may  possibly 
make  some  allowance  for  expense  factors." 
(H.  Rep.  No.  1149,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1964) 
p.  22) 

Pursuant  to  the  above.  Treasury  officials 
met  with  Insurance  industry  representatives 
to  see  "whether  this  table  (Table  11)  should 
not  be  replaced  by  a  table  which  reflects  the 
most  recent  mortality  experience  and  which 
may  possibly  make  some  allowance  for  ex- 
pense factors."  These  representatives,  aware 
that  the  Table  1 1  rates,  above,  were  based  on 
a  1939-41  mortality  study,  devised  a  more 
current  table,  now  known  as  Table  I.  The 
Treasury  accepted  this  Table,  and  since  it  re- 
flected the  most  recent  mortality  experience 
it  became  a  part  of  the  section  79  regulat- 
tlons  both  in  its  proposed  form  In  1964,  and 
in  final  form  In  1966.  These  representatives 
of  the  Treasury  and  Insurance  Industry,  in 
devising  Tuble  I  used  1958  group-term  mor- 
tality experience,  which  is  the  oldest  table 
permitted  by  state  Insurance  concerns, 
brought  It  up  to  date,  and  Included  an  aver- 
age expense  factor.  Both  the  government  and 
the  life  Insurance  industry  were  satisfied  as 
to  Its  fairness  and  accuracy. 

The  preamble  to  the  proposed  regulations, 
suggests  that  Table  n  (the  table  tentatively 
accepted  by  Congress  back  In  1964)  "better 
reflects  the  actual  cost  of  group-term  life 
insurance  than  Table  I."  In  our  Judgment, 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment In  making  this  proposal  seems  to  be 
going  against  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  temporary  1964 
table,  the  Treasury,  If  it  feels  a  change  Is 
necessary  in  the  current  table,  "should  re- 
flect the  most  recent  mortality  experience." 

The  actuarial  studies  we  have  seen  reflect 
that  mortality  generally  has  Improved.  The 
data  on  insurance  company  experience  we 
have  seen,  for  the  period  1958  through  1974. 
Indicate  the  rates  In  Table  I  or  not  only  more 
accurate  than  In  the  proposed  Table  n,  but 
Indeed  suggest  that  Table  I  rates  may  even 
be  higher  than  warranted  under  current  con- 
ditions. 


Speclflcally,  the  actuarial  studies  we  have 
seen  reflect  the  trend  of  mortality  rates  since 
the  adoption  of  section  79  has  been  gen- 
erally downward.  This  suggests  that  an  In- 
crease In  the  Imputed  income  rates  Is  not 
warranted  in  most  age  brackets. 

AdditlonaUy,  the  original  rate  table  did 
not  take  Into  account  a  factor  which  ex- 
perience shows  Is  significant  today.  An  as- 
sumption was  made,  when  the  Table  I 
rates  were  being  developed,  that  the  female 
population  among  those  insured  for  group 
life  Insurance  in  excess  of  $50,000  was  zero. 
That  assumption  is  unrealistic  today.  Some 
credence  should  be  given  to  the  lower  mor- 
tality experienced  by  females. 

Thus,  It  appears  that  these  proposed  regu- 
lations are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction, 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  rec- 
ord Is  clear  that  any  changes  are  to  reflect 
recent  Insurance  company  experience,  and 
will  be  changed  as  mortality  experience  In- 
dicates Is  appropriate.  To  our  knowledge,  the 
Treasury  Department  did  not  review  Insur- 
ance company  experience  before  proposing 
these  changes  and  certainly  the  mortality 
experience  would  suggest  that  adoption  of 
Table  n  is  clearly  unwarranted. 

In  addition  to  retaining  Table  I,  a  sec- 
ond issue  which  concerns  us  Is  the  attempt 
to  disqualify,  under  the  proposed  regulations, 
the  whole  life  plans  by  requiring  that  sep- 
arate policy  contracts  for  term  and  perma- 
nent Insurance  be  issue. 

We  favor  amending  existing  regulations 
with  respect  to  plans  which  utUlze  Indivi- 
dual whole  life  policies. 

The  proposed  regulations  attempt  to  dis- 
qualify these  whole  life  plans  by  requiring 
that  separate  policy  contracts  for  term  and 
permanent  Insurance  be  issued.  We  recog- 
nize that  such  a  limitation  on  the  right  of 
contract  would  completely  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  tax  avoidance.  However,  the 
two  contract  requirement  woxild,  in  our 
opinion,  disqualify  certain  types  of  group 
permanent  insurance  which  do  not  Involve 
any  element  of  tax  avoidance  and  are 
socially  desirable. 

For  over  forty  years  paid  up  group  per- 
manent Insurance  has  been  combined  with 
group  term  Insurance  under  a  single  con- 
tract. When  Congress  adopted  section  79  In 
1964,  these  group  permanent  plans  were 
known  to  exist.  Under  such  plans  employees 
make  contributions  after  tax  dollars  to  pur- 
chase paid  up  Insurance  so  that  when  the 
term  Insurance  provided  by  employers  ex- 
pires at  retirement,  the  employees  will  have 
some  life  Insurance  protection  during  their 
post  retirement  years. 

As  Indicated  the  proposed  regulation 
would  disqualify  these  group  permanent 
plans,  because  they  have  been  written  in  a 
single  contract.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  many 
states  prohibit  Is-sulng  such  a  combination 
of  coverages  in  two  contracts.  Therefore  It 
would  not  be  possible  under  the  law  of  many 
states  to  split  these  group  permanent  plans 
into  two  contracts,  one  for  the  term  cover- 
age, the  other  to  provide  for  the  paid  up 
permanent  Insurance.  We  are  Informed  that 
one  Insurance  company  Insures  more  than 
one  million  workers  under  this  tjrpe  of  plan. 
Some  of  these  plans  are  based  upon  labor 
bargaining  contracts  which  cannot  be  modi- 
fied without  reopening  long  term  contracts. 
The  employees  covered  are  for  the  most  part 
blue  collar  workers  and  the  coverage  aver- 
ages about  $10,000  per  worker. 

We  believe  that  the  resiilt  Treasury  seeks 
should  be  achieved  without  disqualifying 
sound  group  plans  now  in  existence.  We  are 
told  that  the  Insurance  companies  generally 
agree  that  the  two  contract  approach  should 
not  be  adopted  as  a  sole  method  of  providing 
permanent  life  insurance  through  a  group 
life  Insurance  plan.  They  are  proposing  other 
solutions  which  get  at  the  Individual  whole 
life  policy  abuse  without  Imposing  restrlc- 
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tlons  on  the  right  of  contract 
It   Is  a  single  contract  or  a 
arrangement.  These  solutions 
Inate  vmf air  competition  In 
of  Individual  whole  life  poller 
remove  a  service  criticism  we 
from  life  Insurance  companies 
sell  section  79  plans  on  a  tax 
We  urge  that  the  view  of  th 
given  careful  consideration, 

Thanlc  you  for  yoiu- 
keep  us  advised  with  respect 

Sincerely  yours, 
Russell  B.  Long,  Carl  T. 

Matsunaga,    Clifford   P. 

Packwood,  Bob  Dole,  B 

Riblcoff,  Paul  Laxalt 

Mike   Gravel,  H.   E. 

Bentsen, . 

U.f.  Senators. 
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THE  SYMBOLISM  OP  THE 
FLAG 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President, 
Warwick  Emblem  Club,  No 
an  essay  contest  In  Rhode  Inland 
wick  Secondary  Schools  and 
winning  contestant  a  U.S. 

This  year's  winner,  Miss  Pbbin 
of  Winman  Junior  High  School 
top  honors  with  a  thoughtfu 
the  symbolism  of  the  Americkn 

Mr.  President,  in  order  tc 
Gorton's  essay  with  my  colleagues 
unanimous  consent  that  it 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 
follows : 
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What  the  American  Flag  M  ;ans  to  Me 
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(By  Robin  Gorton) 

Every  country  in  the  world  ha  i 
symbolizes  a  particular 

that  country.  To  me,  our 

most  beautiful  flag  in  the  worlt 
izes  the  American  dream  of  "Llf 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Tread  on  Me"  flag  to  the  "Star 
Forever"   flag,  this  symbol  of 
withstood  numerous  wars  and 
Ing  example  of  a  nation  enjoylr  j 

Although  the  three  familiar 
flag  were  taken  from  the  Union 
England,  the  symbolism  Is 
and  represents  the  love  and  p 
forefathers  had  for  this  countrj 
the  color  red  symbolizes  the 
the  ground  by  patriots  through 
It  also  symbolizes  the  love  our 
for  our  country.  The  color  white 
the  pvu'lty  and  Innocence  of  a 
Just  starting  out.  Together,  the  . 
colors  from  the  thirteen  stripes 
one  stripe  for  each  original  cole  ny 

These  bands  represent  the  colonies' 
to  form  a  new  nation  never  to 
The  blue  field  represents  the 
citizens  who  endured  the 
new  nation  faced.  The  stars 
current  fifty  states  and  as  the 
states  increase,  so  will  the  nun 
Shining  against  a  blue  field  they 
of  an  everchanging  nation 
of  democracy. 

If  you  were  to  think  of  the  ^ 
in  a  universe,  you  would  realize 
they  represent  one  great  nation 
rate  stars  form  one  great  univefse 

Walking  down  the  Avenue  of 
at  the  United  Nations  Building, 
seeing  the  world  flags  displayei 
Every  flag  meant  something  tc 
In  Its  respective  country,  but 
flag  stood  out  distinctly  as  the 
of  liberty  and  Independence, 
flag  means  something  to  the 
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but  the  American  flag  slgnlfles  liberty  and 
happiness  to  people  all  over  the  world.  For- 
eigners regard  America  as  the  place  where 
the  oppressed  can  find  peace  and  when  I 
look  at  the  flag,  I  can  imagine  the  oppressed 
gazing  with  admiration  upon  that  flag,  with 
the  prospect  of  freedom  shining  in  their 
eyes. 

My  love  for  my  country  is  very  strong  and 
I  hope  that  the  American  flag  will  always 
be  respected  and  loved  and  continue  to  stand 
as  the  sjrmbol  of  freedom  for  all  people 
throughout  the  world. 


essay  was 
Record,  as 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
letter  which  I  directed  to  President  Car- 
ter on  January  31,  1977,  recommending 
that  he  declare  the  last  week  of  March 
AMERICAN  ^  National  Agricultural  Week,  and  the 
first  day  of  that  week  as  National  Agri- 
culture Day. 

In  my  letter,  I  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture,  recalling  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  163  which  I  helped  pass 
the  Senate  in  1974  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  agriculture.  At  that  time 
I  suggested : 

Without  a  sound  wholesome  food  supply, 
this  country — or  any  cotmtry — cannot  hope 
to  progress,  or  even  survive.  Describe  to  me 
a  country's  agricultural  development,  and 
I  will  describe  to  you  that  country's  cultural 
and  economic  achievements. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  agricultural 
industry  has  assets  totaling  over  $600 
billion,  and  in  recent  years  we  have  ex- 
ported around  $23  billion  annually  in 
agricultural  products,  resulting  in  a  net 
favorable  balance  of  trade  of  approxi- 
mately $12  billion.  These  exports  have 
helped  pay  the  bUl  on  our  petroleum 
exports. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  one  farmer  to- 
day produces  enough  food  to  feed  over 
50  people,  and  that  almost  1  out  of  every 
5  persons  in  America  is  involved,  in  some 
capacity,  with  agriculture. 

The  response  from  the  White  House 
was  to  decline  to  issue  such  a  proclama- 
tion without  a  resolution  having  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in 
the  absence  of  a  well-established  tradi- 
tion, such  as  Thanksgiving. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  President 
met  with  a  group  of  farmers  for  lunch 
in  order  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  agriculture,  and  I  know  that  Secre- 
tary Bergland  will  also  be  doing  his  part 
to  recognize  this  event. 

I  feel  that  our  agricultural  producers 
are  among  the  imsimg  heroes  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  wish  to  salute  them  and 
join  others  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  and  awesome  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  and 
the  response  to  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoMMrrxEE  ON 
1  he  Americas  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

I  remember  Washington.  D.C.,  January  3/,  1977. 

around  it.      The  President, 
the  people      The  White  House, 
American      Washington.  L.C. 
re^jresentatlve  Dear  Mr.  President:  As  the  flrst  President 

Rxissian      in  many  years  to  have  come  from  an  agrl- 
of  Russia,      cultural  background.  I  know  that  you  are 
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well  aware  of  the  importance  of  agriculture 
to  the  American  economy.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  fltting  and  appropriate  for  you  to 
declare  by  presidential  proclamation,  the 
last  week  of  March  as  National  Agricultural 
Week,  and  the  first  day  of  that  week  as  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day. 

In  1974,  I  took  the  lead  to  have  the  Senate 
enact  S.J.  Resolution  163  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  full  week  in 
March  of  each  year  as  "National  Agriculture 
Week,"  and  the  Monday  of  each  such  week  as 
"National  Agriculture  Day." 

At  that  time,  I  said,  "Without  a  sound, 
wholesome  food  supply,  this  country — or  any 
country — cannot  hope  to  progress,  or  even 
to  survive.  Describe  to  me  a  country's  agri- 
cultural development,  and  I  will  describe  for 
you  that  country's  cultural  and  economic 
achievements." 

While  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  act  upon  this  measure,  many  members  of 
the  agricultural  community  have  proceeded 
to  publicize  the  occasion,  and  have  made  it 
an  Important  event. 

Your  recognition  of  this  event  would  go 
far  in  bringing  it  the  national  attention 
which  it  deserves. 

National  Agriculture  day  and  week  provide 
the  opportunity  to  honor  the  unsung  heroes 
of  the  nation's  largest  Industry,  our  farm- 
ers. The  agricultiiral  industry  has  assets 
totalling  over  $600  billion,  and  in  recent 
years,  we  have  exported  aroimd  $23  billion 
in  agricultural  products,  resulting  in  a  net 
trade  balance  of  about  $12  billion.  These  ex- 
ports help  to  pay  the  bill  for  our  petroleum 
Imports. 

Although  there  are  less  than  3  million 
farms  today,  the  American  farmers  not  only 
cultivate  enough  produce  to  feed  215  million 
Americans  and  export  about  a  fourth  of 
their  production,  but  millions  of  needy 
people  around  the  world  have  received  as- 
sistance through  our  humanitarian  assist- 
ance programs — made  possible  by  the  awe- 
some production  of  the  American  farmer. 

One  farmer  today  produces  enough  food 
to  feed  52  people,  and  the  farming  Industry 
spends  approximately  $80  billion  for  goods 
and  services  to  produce  crops  and  livestock. 
This  outlay  of  funds  provides  Jobs  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  almost  one  out  of 
every  five  persons  In  America  is  involved,  in 
some  capacity,  with  agriculture. 

Agriculture  plays  a  major  role  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  I  hope  you  share  my  feelings  that 
our  people  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  its  contributions  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

In  recognition  of  the  ImpKjrtance  of  agri- 
culture,  and   the  helpfulness  of  an  official 
declaration,  by  you,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you 
to  take  this  step. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1977. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  to  the  President  of  January  31, 
1977,  requesting  issuance  of  a  proclamation 
designating  the  last  week  in  March  as  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Week  and  the  flrst  day 
of  that  week  as  National  Agriculture  Day. 

As  I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate,  the  Presi- 
dent receives  numerous  requests  for  Issuance 
of  commemorative  proclamations.  There  sim- 
ply are  not  enough  days,  weeks  and  months 
in  the  year  to  accommodate  them.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  become  necessary  to  establish 
certain  basic  criteria  to  govern  their  Issu- 
ance. In  general,  proclamations  are  issued 
either  In  response  to  a  request  contained  in 
a  Joint  congressional  resolution  which  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  or  when 
there  Is  a  well-established  tradition,  such  as 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Exceptions  are  confined 
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to  unxisual  circumstances  of  current  na- 
tional significance,  e.g.,  the  Bicentennial 
Year. 

I  can  assure  you,  however  that  the  con- 
tributions made  by  o\ir  agricultural  com- 
munity, as  described  in  your  letter,  will  re- 
ceive appropriate  recognition  in  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  proclamation  in  honor  of  Na- 
tional Parm-Clty  Week  in  November. 
Sincerely, 

William  M.  Nichols, 

General  Counsel. 


S.  898— SPILL  PRE"VENTION  AND 
CLEANUP  FOR  ENERGY  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEMS  ACT  OP  1977 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3,  1977,  I  introduced  S.  898,  the 
Spill  Prevention  and  Cleanup  for  En- 
ergy Transportation  Systems  Act  of  1977. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
title  i — oil  and  tojcic  substance  tanker 

pollution   liability  and  compensation 

Sec.  1  Findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 
The  damages  and  cleanup  costs  resulting 
from  oU  and  toxic  substance  spills  by  tank- 
ers are  matters  of  national  concern.  Such 
spills  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  shoreline 
property  owners,  harm  the  general  health 
and  welfare  of  citizens  and  create  environ- 
mental risks.  Existing  laws  with  respect  to 
liability  and  compensation  for  spills  are 
Inadequate  and  there  Is  a  need  for  reform. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive national  law  governing  pollu- 
tion liability  and  compensation  for  tankers 
carrying  oil  and  toxic  substances;  to  maxi- 
mize the  Incentives  for  all  persons  transport- 
ing oil  and  toxic  substances  to  take  the 
necessary  or  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
their  discharge;  to  establish  a  strict  liability 
standard  for  cleanup  costs  and  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  discharge  of  oil;  to  create 
a  single  and  all-inclusive  compensation  fund 
to  pay  for  all  cleanup  and  damages  result- 
ing from  such  discharge;  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  and  expeditious  procedure  to 
compensate  those  Injured  by  a  discharge; 
and  to  provide  for  the  restoration,  rehabili- 
tation or  replacement  of  the  natural  re- 
sources damaged  by  an  oil  discharge. 

Sec.  2.  Defines  the  terms  used  In  the  Act. 
Definitions  Include  the  "aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial environment,"  which  means  the  sea- 
bed, subsoil  resources  and  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States  and  fisheries  zone  over 
which  we  assert  exclusive  fishery  manage- 
ment. The  term  also  refers  to  the  waters  of 
the  contiguous  zone,  within  the  safety  zone 
around  a  deepwater  port  and  superjacent 
to  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  the  fish,  wildlife  and  other 
living  resources  of  such  lands  and  waters 
and  their  recreational  and  scenic  values. 

"Cleanup  costs"  are  deflned  to  include 
the  costs  of  Federal,  state,  local  and  foreign 
governments  that  are  incurred  in  removing, 
attempting  to  remove,  or  taking  other  meas- 
ures to  prevent,  reduce  or  mitigate  damages 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare  or  to  the 
public  or  private  property  and  natural  re- 
sources by  an  oil  discharge. 

"Damages"  are  defined  to  Include  all  di- 
rect and  proximate  damages,  except  clean- 
up costs,  suffered  by  any  person  or  govern- 
ment unit  as  a  result  of  a  discharge  of  oil 
or  toxic  substances  from  tankers,  including 
the  loss  or  injury  of  any  real  or  personal 
property. 

Sec.  3.  Prohibits  the  discharge  of  oil  in 
harmful  quantities  as  determined  pursuant 


to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
A  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  is 
established  for  violations  of  this  provision. 
Under  this  section,  a  person  in  charge  of  a 
vessel  who  falls  to  report  an  oil  discharge 
as  soon  as  he/she  has  knowledge  of  it  is 
subject  to  a  fine  no  greater  than  $50,000  or 
one  year  imprisonment  or  both. 

It  also  requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  act  immediately  to  clean  up  a  discharge 
unless  the  responsible  party  will  act  more 
expeditiously.  Government  funds  to  clean  up 
a  spill  can  be  made  available  immediately 
from  the  liability  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  a  subsequent  section  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Makes  the  owner  and  operator  of 
any  tanker  discharging  oil  or  toxic  sub- 
stances Jointly  liable  for  all  cleanup  costs 
Incurred  by  governmental  or  private  parties. 
Such  liability  will  not  be  in  excess  of  $150 
per  gross  ton  only  unless  the  discharge  was 
the  result  of  gross  negligence  or  willful  mis- 
conduct within  the  knowledge  and  privacy 
of  the  owner,  operator  or  person  in  charge; 
or  if  the  discharge  is  in  violation  of  ap- 
plicable safety,  construction  or  operating 
standards  or  regulations  as  established  in  a 
subsequent  Title  of  the  Act. 

The  section  makes  the  owner  and  operator 
of  a  vessel  carrying  oil  from  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  responsible  for  cleanup  costs  and 
damages  to  the  Canadian  government  or  its 
residents  if  a  discharge  occurs,  without  re- 
gard to  fault. 

The  section  also  allows  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  vessel  emitting  a  discharge  to 
be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  any  person 
entitled  to  recover  damsiges  if  the  discharge 
was  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  or  operator  of  an  onshore  or  offshore 
facility  or  on  the  part  of  a  licensee  of  a  deep- 
water  port.  However,  the  Act  will  not  limit 
or  affect  any  rights  that  an  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  vessel  or  that  the  federal  fund  may 
have  against  any  third  party  whose  acts  may 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  a  discharge. 
But,  an  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  may 
recover  cleanup  and  damage  expenditures 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  a  discharge 
that  was  caused  solely  by  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  In  falling 
to  maintain  adequate  aids  to  navigation.  And, 
the  federal  fund  is  entitled  to  seek  recovery 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  cleanup 
and  damage  expenditures  by  the  fund. 

Sec.  5.  Calls  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Toxic  Substances  Tanker  Pol- 
lution Liability  and  Compensation  Admin- 
istration within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  new  agency  will  have  an  Ad- 
ministrator who  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Administrator  will  report  and 
be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, but  the  Administrator's  decisions  will 
not  be  subject  to  review,  delay,  reversal  or 
other  action  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  agency  will  also  have  a 
Deputy  Administrator  and  a  General  Counsel, 
both  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Administrator  will  be  able  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  federal  compensation  fund; 
to  act  as  trustee  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  marine  environment;  to  require  financial 
responsibility  disclosure;  to  establish  regu- 
lations and  provide  for  the  fair  and  expedi- 
tious settlement  of  claims;  to  provide  public 
access  to  information  and  conduct  public  ed- 
ucation programs;  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port; and  to  perform  any  other  functions 
prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  Secretary. 

Also  the  Administrator  has  full  rule  mak- 
ing and  Investigative  authority. 

Sec.  6.  This  section  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  administration  of  a  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Toxic  Substances  Pollution 
Compensation  Fund.  The  fund  would  be  a 
nonprofit  corporate  entity  which  could  sue 
cr  be  sued  in  its  own  name. 


The  fund  will  be  disbursed  for  cleanup 
costs  resulting  from  the  discharge  of  oil  or 
toxic  substances  incurred  pursuant  to  Sec. 
102  of  the  Act.  to  Sec.  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments  Act  of 
1972,  to  any  state  or  official  law,  or  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  onshore  or 
offshore  facility  or  a  licensee  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  discharge  was  caused  solely 
by  an  act  of  war  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  aids  to  navigation.  Money 
will  also  be  disbursed  for  all  damages  not 
actually  compensated  pursuant  to  Sec.  102  of 
the  Act  and  for  damages  whenever  the 
sources  of  the  discharge  cannot  be  deter- 
mined or  is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  and  for  research  Into  methods 
for  preventing,  containing  and  removing  dis- 
charges of  oil  as  authorized.  The  Fund  wlU 
not  be  liable  to  pay  cleanup  costs  and  dam- 
ages of  any  claimant  whose  negligence  or 
Intentional  act  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
discharge. 

In  all  claims  or  actions  by  the  Fund  against 
any  owner,  operator  or  other  person  provid- 
ing financial  responsibility,  the  Fund  will 
recover  both  the  amount  it  paid  for  cleanup 
operations,  without  reduction,  and  the  in- 
terest on  that  amount  at  the  existing  com- 
mercial Interest  rate  from  the  date  that  re- 
imbursement is  requested  to  the  date  it  is 
paid  to  the  Fund. 

The  Fund  will  be  provisioned  through  the 
collection  of  a  5-cent  per-barrel  fee  Imposed 
on  the  owner  of  oil  or  toxic  substances  when 
the  oil  or  toxic  substances  are  transferred 
between  either  a  vessel  and  an  onshore  or 
offshore  facility  or  a  vessel  and  a  deepwater 
port. 

The  fee  collection  wUl  be  suspended  when 
the  Fund  reaches  $250  million.  Collection  wUl 
be  resumed  every  time  the  Fund  Is  reduced 
below  $200  million  and  will  cease  when  the 
$250  muilon  ceuing  Is  reached  again.  When- 
ever the  money  in  the  Fund  is  less  than  the 
claims  for  cleanup  costs  and  damages  for 
which  It  Is  liable,  the  Fvmd  wUl  borrow  the 
balance  required  to  pay  such  claims  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  at  an  Interest 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Treasury's 
Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  Provides  for  funds  in  the  Pollution 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  to  be  made  available  for  staging  and 
deploying  cleanup  equipment  In  the  event 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a  vessel, 
because  of  a  malfunction,  collision,  or  other 
existing  or  potential  damage,  is  likely  to 
cause  a  major  discharge  of  oil  or  other 
toxic  substance. 

Sec.  8.  Allows  the  Administrator,  or  the 
authorized  representative  of  any  state,  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  public  as  trustee  of  the 
natural  resources  to  recover  for  damages  to 
such  resources. 

Sec.  9.  Requires  each  owner  or  operator  to 
establish  financial  responsibility  through 
evidence  of  Insurance,  surety  bonds,  quali- 
fication as  a  self-insurer  and/or  other  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator.  Any  claim  is  brought 
directly  against  the  source  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  ascertaining  such  responsibility 
will  result  in  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000. 
Failure  to  comply  could  also  result  in  a  den- 
ial of  entry  to  U.S.  ports,  detainment  at  a 
U.S.  port  or  refusal  of  the  clearance  required 
by  section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  This  section  allows  the  Adminis- 
trator to  prescribe  or  amend  the  regulations 
for  filing,  processing,  settlement  and  ad- 
ludlcation  of  claims  for  cleanup  costs  and 
damages  resulting  from  the  discharge  of 
oil.  Claims  will  be  filed  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  discovery  of  damage 
nor  later  than  six  years  after  the  date 
of  the  Incident  which  caused  the  damage. 
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Sec.  1.  Findings  and  Purpose 
The  transportation  of  cert34n 
substances  Including  crude  oil 
products  creates  a  significant 
hazard   and   that   Internationa 
and  other  existing  authorities 
protect  the  marine  envlronmen 
discharges,  particularly   within 
conservation   zone   established 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Act  of  1976.  There  Is  a  need  for 
to  establish  more  comprehensl 
gent  standards  for  tanker  co 
operation  In  the  waters  of  the 
and   the   fishery   conservation 
United  States,  so  as  to  preveni 
of  oil  or  other  hazardous 

Therefore,  the  Congress 
prehenslve  regulations  for  the 
tlon,  maintenance  and  operatl(  n 
carrying  oil  or  other  hazardou; 
extends  the  regulations  design*  d 
the  marine  environment  to  Inc 
coverage  the  Fishery  Conservat 
tabUshed  pursuant  to  the  Flshe 
tlon  and  Management  Act  of  197  t 
Ushes  a  vessel  traffic  system  Incl 
sel  Traffic  Safety  and  Discharge 
System. 

Sec.  2.  This  section  amends 
Waterways    Safety    Act    to 
United   States  fishery  conservation 
the  waters  to  be  protected  by 
regulations 

Sec.  3.  This  section  amends 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
off-shore  vessel  traffic  control 
ports,  navigable  waters,  territorial 
fisheries    conservation    zone   of 
States.  The  traffic  control  systen 
Ush  a  surveillance  and  comn 
pabUlty    for    Identifying    the 
course  of  vessels  and  for  comm_. 
them.  It  will  Include  regulation 
of  vessel  traffic  which  Include. 

limited  to.  times  for  entry. ._ 

parture;    vessel   routing  scheme 
mandatory  shipping  lanes; 
speed  limitations  and  vessel  .^- 
tlons;   and  restricted  operation, 
ardous  area  or  under  hazardou 
by  any  vessel  which  has  partlcul 
characteristics  or  capabilities. 
The  traffic  control  system  will 
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require  vessels  to  Install  the  eqxilpment  nec- 
essary for  compliance;  and  establish  proce- 
dures for  reporting  to  and  utilizing  the  Ves- 
sel Traffic,  Safety  and  Discharge  Information 
System. 

A  Vessel  Traffic  Safety  and  Discharge  Infor- 
mation System  will  be  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  The  System  will  Include,  but 
Is  not  limited  to:  all  registration,  personnel 
licensing,  ownership  and  financial  responsi- 
bility records  of  each  vessel  even  cleared  to 
enter  U.S.  ports;  records  of  each  violation  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  any  section 
of  this  Act;  and  reports  of  Investigations  and 
Inspections  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  Board  will  assume  all  responsibility  for 
the  functions  of  the  Port  and  Safety  Report- 
ing System  established  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ports  and  Waterways  Act  of  1972.  Thus, 
It  will  Investigate  and  report  on  any  major 
spill  of  oil  or  other  hazardous  substance  In 
the  waters  protected  by  this  Act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary. 

There  will  be  within  each  U.S.  port  a  capa- 
bility for  accessing  the  System;  and  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  will, 
within  eighteen  months  of  enactment,  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  adequacy  of 
existing  short  range  navigational  aids  In 
shipping  lanes  and  make  recommendations 
for  improvements  or  modifications. 

However,  nothing  In  this  Title  will  apply  to 
any  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  which  is  In 
transit  through  the  waters  protected  by  the 
Act,  or  In  transit  through  part  of  any  inter- 
national strait,  which  Is  not  destined  for  a 
port  or  a  place  in  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  es- 
tablish, for  any  vessel  affected  by  this  sec- 
tion, such  additional  standards  governing 
the  design,  construction,  alteration,  repair, 
manning  and  maintenance  of  any  vessel  as 
may  be  necessary  for  Increased  navigation 
and  vessel  safety  and  for  enhancing  the  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment.  The 
standards  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to; 
superstructures,  huUs,  cargo  holds  or  tanks, 
fittings,  equipment,  appliances,  propulsion 
machinery,  auxiliary  machinery  and  boilers; 
the  handUng  or  stowage  of  cargo  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  used  for  such  han- 
dling; the  equipment  and  appliances  used  for 
life  saving,  fire  protection  and  prevention  and 
mitigation  of  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment; the  requirements  for  manning  vessels 
and  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  the  ves- 
sel's officers  and  crew;  the  vessel's  maneuver- 
ing, stopping  ability  and  other  features  which 
reduce  the  poeslbUlty  of  collision,  grounding 
or  other  accidents;  the  reduction  of  cargo 
loss  in  the  event  of  an  accident;  and  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  discharges  during 
ballasting,  deballastlng,  cargo  handling  or 
other  such  activities. 
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All  vessels  under  the  Act's  Jurisdiction 
will  be  equipped,  after  January  1,  1978.  with 
the  following:  a  radar  system  with  short- 
range  and  long-range  capabilities  and  with 
true-north  features;  a  collision  avoidance 
system;  a  loran-C  long-range  navigation  aid- 
satellite  navigation  capability;  a  transponder 
which  can  automatically  report  position  and 
identification;  adequate  voice  communica- 
tion equipment:  a  fathometer;  two  gyrocom- 
passes; up-to-date  charts;  a  segregated  bal- 
last system  and  a  gas  Inertlng  system  if  the 
vessel  carries  oil  in  bulk  and  is  of  a  size  in 
excess  of  20.000  deadweight  tons;  a  double 
bottom  fitted  throughout  the  cargo  length 
of  the  vessel  or  a  double  hull,  if  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessel  is  contracted  for  or 
actually  commenced,  after  June  30,  1977;  a 
redundant  propulsion  source;  shaft  horse- 
power In  the  ratio  of  one  horsepower  to  each 
two  and  a  half  deadweight  tons;  and  adeauate 
fire  prevention  equipment. 

Amendments  to  Sec.  202  also  prohibit  ves- 
sels from  entering  XSS.  navigable  waters  un- 
less they  have  received  a  certificate  of  com- 


pliance by  the  Secretary.  The  certificate  is 
Issued  If,  after  an  Inspection  pursuant  to 
Sec.  403  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act,  as  amended,  the  vessel  Is  found  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  Title  62  of  the 
Revised  U.S.  Statutes  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  vessels  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  other  law  or  treaty.  The  Secre- 
tary will  cooperate  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  establish  inspections  at  ports  of 
loading  by  Coast  Guard  Inspectors.  No  vessel 
will  carry  any  cargo  It  Is  not  certified  to 
carry  and  the  certificate  can  be  revoked  for 
noncompliance.  Otherwise,  the  certificate  will 
remain  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  manning  and 
training  requirements  for  vessels.  The  stand- 
ards can  Include,   but  are   not  limited  to: 
Instruction  In  vessel  and  cargo  handling  and 
vessel    navigation    under    normal    operating 
conditions   in   coastal   and   confined   waters 
and  on  the  high  seas;   Instruction  in  vessel 
and   hazardous   cargo   handling   and   vessel 
navigation    in    emergency   situations   imder 
accident   or   potential   accident   conditions; 
license  qualifications  by  specific   class  and 
size  of  vessels;  measurement  of  qualification 
for  licenses  by  use  of  simulators  developed 
for  the  training  of  marine-oriented  skills; 
health  and  physical  fitness  criteria  for  all 
personnel;   periodic  retraining,  and  specific 
training  for  upgrading  positions,  changing 
vessel  class  or  size,  or  assuming  new  respon- 
sibilities;   determination  of  licenses,  condi- 
tions of  licensing,  and  period  of  licensing  by 
reference  to  experience,  amount  of  training 
completed,  and  regular  performance  testing 
completed,  and  regular  performance  testing; 
recordation  of  safety  and/or  pollution  con- 
trol violations  on  licenses;  or  suspension  of 
personnel  with  an  unsatisfactory  record  of 
compliance  with  safety  and  pollution  con- 
trol standards. 

No  personnel  holding  licenses  of  a  foreign 
nation  will  serve  as  bridge  officers  of  a  vessel 
entering  United  States  waters  unless  the 
Secretary  has  certified  that  the  licensing  na- 
tion's manning  and  training  requirements 
are  substantially  similar  to  those  established 
In  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  author- 
ized to  have  persons  serve  as  maritime  safety 
officers  with  the  power,  with  or  without  a 
warrant  or  other  process,  to  arrest  any  per- 
son suspected  of  disobeying  the  provisions  of 
the  Act;  to  board  and  Inspect  any  vessel 
which  is  subject  to  the  Act's  provisions;  to 
enter  and  inspect  any  short  area,  containing 
any  dock,  bridge  or  other  structure  which  is 
subject  to  the  Act's  provisions;  and  to  order 
any  vessel  to  anchor  or  operate  In  a  directed 
manner  If  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
vessel  does  not  comply  with  any  regulation 
Issued  under  the  Act  or  if  It  is  believed  that 
the  weather,  visibility,  sea  conditions  or  the 
vessel's  conditions  Jeopardize  safety. 

An  inspection  program  will  be  established 
so  the  vessel  is  inspected  at  least  once  each 
year  and  so  there  is  a  program  of  unan- 
nounced Inspections. 

Inspections  may  be  conducted  by  a  mari- 
time safety  officer  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
or  by  an  agent  of  qualified  inspection  orga- 
nizations approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
owner  of  the  iaspected  vessel  will  reimburse 
the  Secretary  for  the  Inspect^Jon's  cost.  Ves- 
sels will  have  on  board  such  documents  that 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  tor  proper  in- 
spection or  enforcement. 

All  records  of  the  inspection  progi-am  will 
be  kept  in  the  Vessel  Traffic  Safety  and  Dis- 
charge Information  System  mentioned  In  a 
prior  section.  The  Secretary  may  accept,  as 
evidence  of  compliance  with  the  Act's  provi- 
sions, any  certificates  or  documents  Issued  by 
any  foreign  nation  pursuant  to  any  treaty, 
convention  or  other  international  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  is  party. 
Any  person  founded  by  the  Secretary,  after 
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notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  In 
accordance  with  section  554  of  Title  5,  U.S. 
Code,  to  have  committed  an  act  prohibited 
by  the  Act  will  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  each  violation.  Each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation  will  constitute 
a  separate  offense  and  the  civil  penalty  for 
these  offenses  will  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  considering  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent  and  gravity  of  the  prohibited 
acts  committed  and  the  degree  of  culpability, 
any  history  of  prior  offenses,  the  ability  to 
pay  and  other  necessary  matters.  Any  person 
who  willingly  and  knowingly  commits  an  ac- 
tion prohibited  by  the  Act  Is  subject  to  a 
criminal  penalty.  The  offense  Is  ptinlshable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
If  a  dangerous  weapon  Is  used  or  if  bodily 
Injury  Is  considered,  the  offense  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  of  both. 

TITLE    m FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  lack  of  tech- 
nology which  insiores  tanker  structural  in- 
tegrity and  maneuverability  poses  a  serious 
safety  hazard  to  the  marine  environment. 
And,  the  lack  of  equipment  to  contain  or 
recover  oil  spills  on  the  high  seas  remains  a 
serious  deficiency  in  efforts  to  protect  the 
marine  environment.  There  is  a  need  for  ef- 
fective and  Intensive  oceanographlc  research 
to  provide  the  government  with  necessary 
information. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  establish 
an  effective  program  of  engineering,  naval 
architectural  and  materials  research  to  pro- 
duce safer  vessels  and  effective  oil  spill  re- 
covery systems  and  to  consolidate  basic  ocean 
sciences  research  and  establish  a  national 
plan  for  oceanographlc  research. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  es- 
tablish within  the  Coast  Guard  the  Office  of 
Operational  and  Environmental  Safety  Re- 
search which  win.  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  be 
responsible  for  all  engineering,  architectural, 
materials  and  other  research  related  to  ves- 
sel Integrity  and  safety  of  structures  and 
operations. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Act,  the  Office  of  Operational  and  Safety 
Research  will  furnish  reports  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  and/or  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  following:  the  adequacy  of  ves- 
sel control  and  stopping  systems;  possible 
new  vessel  bridge  design  standards;  an  eval- 
uation of  markings  of  U.S.  waterways,  har- 
bors and  navigational  hazards  In  considera- 
tion of  Increased  tanker  traffic;  recommen- 
dations on  standards  for  ongoing  training 
for  physical  conditions  of  licensed  officers, 
including  a  review  of  standards  for  female 
officers;  regulations  for  deepwater  port  han- 
dling of  oil  and  other  hazardous  cargo,  and 
navigation  in  and  around  these  ports;  the 
development  potential  of  high  seas,  foul 
weather  recovery  technology;  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  chemical  cleanup  methods  In- 
cluding dispersants,  burning  agents  and  oil- 
water  separations. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  establish 
within  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA)  an  Office  of 
National  Marine  Research  and  Information 
which  will  assume  all  research  functions  of 
NOAA  and  all  responsibility  for  coordinating 
and  directing  federal  non-mllltary  research 
related  to  U.S.  waters  and  natural  resources. 
The  Office's  Director  will  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Oceans  Research  Planning  Board 
which  will  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
representatives  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  EPA, 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and 
the  Office  of  the  Sea  Grant  Program.  The 
Board  will  complete  a  National  Ocean  Re- 
search Plan  within  two  years  of  enactment. 
The  plan  will  outline  a  national  ocean  re- 
search program  and  will  include,  but  not  be 


limited  to,  work  on  the  effects  of  ocean 
movement  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  the  effects  of  water  temperature 
on  movement  and  dispersal  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  and  the  effects  of 
oil  on  the  marine  eco-system. 


NUTRITIONAL  BENEFITS  FROM 
FEDERAL  FOOD  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  in 
the  March  1977  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Diseases  of  Childhood  en- 
titled, "Nutritional  Benefits  From  Fed- 
eral Food  Assistance." 

This  article,  by  Anthony  G.  Kafatos 
and  Paul  Zee,  indicates  that  USDA  sup- 
plemental feeding  led  to  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  height,  weight,  head 
circumference,  and  levels  of  hemoglobin, 
serum  iron,  and  vitamins  A  and  C  in  the 
cases  of  4,000  preschool  black  children 
from  low-income  families  in  South  Mem- 
phis over  a  3 -year  period. 

Those  of  us  who  helped  pioneer  the 
WIC  program  were  convinced  that  basic 
health  improvements  and  ultimately 
mental  development  would  be  the  result 
of  such  feeding  programs.  Other  indi- 
cators have  also  suggested  important 
benefits  from  WIC  and  other  feeding 
programs. 

While  additional  work  is  needed  in 
terms  of  improving  the  data  from  such 
programs.  I  am  certainly  encouraged 
that  these  indicators  showed  marked  im- 
provement over  the  3-year  period. 

The  article  ended: 

We  conclude  that  federal  food  assistance 
to  pre-school  children  produces  significant 
Improvement  In  growth  rates  and  other  nu- 
tritional measurements  and  that  such  pro- 
grams should  be  Improved  and  continued  to 
eradicate  persisting  deficiencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nutritional   Benefits   From   Federal   Food 

Assistance 

(By   Anthony   G.    Kafatos.    MD,    MPH.    and 

Paul  Zee.  MD,  PhD) 

Approximately  4.000  preschool  black  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families  in  South 
Memphis  participated  for  three  years  In  a 
supplementary  food  program  sponsored  by 
the  US  Department  of  Agrlcultture.  Part  of 
this  group  received  additional  benefit  from 
food  stamps,  day-care  centers,  and  an 
Infant-feeding  program.  We  evaluated  the 
effects  of  this  participation  in  250  children 
selected  randomly  from  the  enrollment  list 
of  the  supplementary  program.  Each  child 
was  examined  for  height,  weight,  head  cir- 
cumference, and  levels  of  hemoglobin,  senun 
iron,  and  vitamins  A  and  C.  The  data  were 
then  compared  with  those  from  a  similar 
survey  in  the  same  area  conducted  three 
years  before. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  indicate 
considerable  improvements  in  height  and 
weight  and  a  reduction  in  the  Incidence  of 
anemia  and  in  the  numbers  of  children  with 
low  plasma  vitamin  A  levels. 

In  the  absence  of  other  recognizable  inter- 
vening factors,  we  concluded  that  federal 
food  assistance  programs  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  observed  nutritional 
improvements. — (Am  J  Dis  Child  131:265- 
269,  1977) 


In  1969,  high  frequencies  of  stvmted 
growth  and  anemia  were  found  within  the 
preschool  population  of  a  predominantly 
black  community  in  South  Memphis.^  These 
deficiencies  were  attributed  to  an  inade- 
quate diet  due  to  low  family  Income,  and 
these  data  provided  us  with  baselines  for 
evaluating  the  effects  of  increased  federal 
food  assistance  to  the  children  of  this  urban 
community.  Reported  here  are  the  results 
of  a  follow-up  nutrition  survey  conducted 
in  1972  after  the  study  population  had 
participated  for  three  years  in  a  supplemen- 
tary food  program  sponsored  by  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  had 
received  additional  benefit  from  food 
stamps,  day-care  centers,  and  an  infant- 
feeding  program.  These  findings,  by  com- 
parison with  baseline  values,  demonstrate 
considerable  Improvements  In  height  and 
weight  and  a  significant  decrease  in  the 
frequency  of  anemia. 

COMMUNITY    CHARACTERISTICS 

The  subjects  of  this  survev  were  all  resi- 
dents of  a  predominantly  black  community 
In  South  Memphis.  The  area  encompasses 
nine  census  tracts  and  in  1970,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  37.520,  of  whom  4,972  were  tinder  6 
years  of  age.^  Living  conditions  from  1969  to 
1972  were  typical  of  those  In  urban  poverty 
neighborhoods:  nearly  20%  of  the  10,902 
occupied  housing  units  were  dilapidated  or 
deteriorating;  overcrowding  was  common, 
with  more  than  one  person  per  room  in  30  ""c 
of  the  hotises;  and  many  homes  were  with- 
out adequate  kitchen  or  plumbing  facilities. 
The  median  family  income  for  each  of  the 
nine  census  tracts  ranged  from  $2,986  to 
$4,783  a  year.  Yearly  earnings  for  one  half 
the  families  were  below  official  poverty 
guidelines,  and  34  ^c  to  54%  of  this  group 
received  public  financial  assistance.'  Accord- 
ing to  census  statistics,  11.4%  of  the  male 
labor  force  was  unemployed  in  1970.3 

Averaged  data  on  infant  mortality  and 
prematurity  in  the  community  were  "avail- 
able for  the  period  of  1966  to  1971  (Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  County  Public  Health  De- 
partment, unpublished  data,  September 
1973).  From  1966  to  1968,  Infant  mortality 
per  census  tract  ranged  from  22  to  84  per 
1,000  live  births  (Memphis  mortality,  25  In- 
fants); from  1969  through  1971,  they  ranged 
from  13  to  37  per  1,000  live  births  (Mem- 
phis mortality.  17.5  Infants).  The  Incidence 
of  low  birth  weights  ranged  from  18  to  28 
per  100  live  births  In  1966  to  1968  (Memphis 
rate,  12  Infants)  and  from  14  to  25  per  100 
live  births  In  1971  (MemphU  rate,  101  In- 
fants) . 

Three  clinics  staffed  by  nurses  and  nurse 
practitioners  from  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment are  open  In  the  area  on  weekdays  to 
provide  immunizations  and  treatment  for 
minor  Illnesses.  Before  1969,  the  majority  of 
preschool  children  In  this  community  did  not 
benefit  directly  from  federal  food  assistance. 
Only  14%  of  the  families  participated  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  USDA  supplemen- 
tary foods  were  not  being  distributed  In  the 
area.  The  nutritional  status  of  these  children 
was  poor.'  Approximately  50%  of  the  pre- 
school papulation  were  below  the  25th  per- 
centiles for  height  and  weight  on  anthropo- 
metric charts,  and  low  plasma  vitamin  A 
levels  and  anemia  were  common.  These  de- 
ficiencies correlated  with  low  Income  and  a 
consequent  InabUIty  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality  of  food. 

Early  in  1969  a  supplementary  food  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  the  community  through 
a  contract  between  the  US  and  Tennessee 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  Memphis  and 
Shelby  County  Health  Department,  St.  Jude 
Children's  Research  Hospital,  and  Memphis 
Area  Project  South  (MAP-South).  a  black 
self-help  organization  that  has  been  active 
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In  the  area  since  1967.  Families 
supplementary  food  are  Ident  fled 
South  neighborhood  aides  whc 
In  the  community.  Medical 
Jude  Hospital  authorize  the 
food,  using  the  following  criteria 
mine  eligibility:   (1)   the  famljy 
In  the  MAP-Scuth  area  (nine 

(2)  family   Income   must   be 
guidelines   of   the   federal 

(3)  the  children  must  be  lesj 
of  age. 

The  types  and  quantities  of 
food   are    determined   from   c 
USDA.  The  monthly  allotmen ; 
of  three  dlffrrent  age  groups 
Table  1.  In  addition,  a 
mula  enriched  with  Iron,  mini 
mlns   had   been  provided 
newborns  In  the  community 
months  of  life.  This  formula 
other  foods  are  financed  from 
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TABLE  l.-MONTHLY  ALLOTMEN  ' 
SUPPLEMENTARY  FOOD  TO  CHILDREN 


0  ro 


Quantity  per 

Food  Item  and 

unit  of  issue  (gm)  0-12  mo 

Evaporated  milk,  can,  369. ..  30 

Farina.'  box,  397 2 

Corn  syrup  blend,  bottle,  680.  3 

Fruit  juice,  can,  1,361 2 

Scrambled  egg  mix,'  pack- 
age. 340 2 

Meat  or  poultry,  can,  1,418. .  0 

Vegetables,  can,  482 0 

Instant  nonfat  dry  milk,  box, 

1,077 0 

Peanut  butter.'  can,  907 0 

Instant  potatoes,'  package, 

454 0 

>  Wheat  cereal. 

>  Discontinued  from  August  1970  to  April 

>  Discontinued  in  February  1971. 
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POPULATIOK   SAMFI.  ! 


coi  sisted 


chl  dren 
pro  p-am 


The  population  surveyed 
proximately  4,000  preschool 
In  the  supplementary  food 
Cross-sectional  samples   and 
cedures  were  similar  to  those  in 
vey.'   Every    12th    family    chaijt 
from  the  MAP-South  files  for 
charts.  Despite  at  least  three 
of  the  families  could  not  be 
home  or  the  legal  guardian 
able  to  give  consent.  Another 
families  were  lost  because  of 
Incorrect  addresses  or  because 
become    ineligible    for    the 
without  leaving  a  new  address 
frequent  cause  of  our  failure  to 
les  in  the  original   sample, 
nature  of  the  study  population 
expected,  as  the  1970  census 
49%  of  the  residents  had  mo'^eH 

Prom  the  340  charts,  we  were 
154    families    with    260 
(primary  sample) .  -The 
sample  by  age  and  sex  la  glvei  i 
A  secondary  sample  of  60 
4th  child  in  the  primary  sample 
to  the  St.  Jude  Nutrition  Clint: 
plete  pediatric  workup. 

TABLE  2.-PRIMARY  SAMPLES:  DISTRIBUllON  BY  AGE  AND 
SEX> 


preset  ool 
dlstrib  itlon 


Age  (yean) 


Boys 


1969       1972 


Otol 13  20 

lto2 20  14 

2  to  3 24  21 

3  to  4 27  15 

J  to  5 38  20 

5to6 31  20 

Total 153  110 

'  Total  boys  and  girls:  300  m  1969  and  250  n  1972 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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8 
29 
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23 
30 
34 


19 
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27 
22 

27 


147 


140 


MATEBIALS    AND    METHODS 

All  home  visits  and  measurements  were 
made  by  one  of  us  (A.OJC)  with  the  help  or 
an  assistant  from  the  St  Jude  Nutrition 
Clinic.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  explained 
to  the  parents  and  with  their  consent,  the 
child's  general  condition  was  evaluated.  Re- 
cumbent length  or  height  was  measured 
with  a  metal  tape  permanently  attached  to 
a  plank  with  a  fixed  headboard.  Weights  were 
determined  with  a  portable  scale  that  was 
standardized  with  a  11.3-kg  weight  before 
each  examination.  Each  height  and  weight 
was  plotted  on  the  appropriate  anthropo- 
metric percentile  grid  of  Stuart  and  Steven- 
son.* Head  circumferences  were  measured 
with  a  plastic  tape  and  plotted  on  the  Nell- 
haus  grld.=  The  variability  in  physical  mea- 
surements between  the  1969  and  1972  sur- 
veys could  not  be  tested. 

Capillary  blood  was  obtained  for  the  fol- 
lowing tests :  ( 1)  hemoglobin  concentrations 
and  red  and  while  blood  cell  counts  by 
Coulter  counter,  which  automatically  com- 
putes the  hematocrit  and  red  blood  cell 
Indices;  (2)  total  serum  protein  content  and 
sertmi  albumin  value,"  (3)  vitamin  A  and  C 
levels.'-'  Test  results  were  analyzed  by  the 
i-square  method." 

Children  in  the  secondary  sample  received 
a  complete  pediatric  examlnaton.  This  In- 
cluded blood  tests  for  the  presence  of  sickle 
cell  hemoglobin  and  glucose-6-phosphate 
dehydrogenase  deficiency,"  as  well  as  meas- 
urement of  serum  iron  value  and  total  Iron- 
binding  capacity." 

RESULTS 

In  1969,  16%  of  the  preschool  chUdren  In 
this  urban  community  were  below  the  3rd 
percentiles  for  height  and  weight  on  the 
Stuart-Steyenson  grid,  and  50%  were  below 
the  25th  percentUes.i'  *  By  1972,  hegihts  had 
shifted  significantly  to  a  more  normal  distri- 
bution, and  weights  were  significantly  im- 
proved in  the  25th  and  50th  percentile  groups 
(Table  3).  Head  circumferences  were  more 
than  two  standard  deviations  below  the  ref- 
erence mean  in  15%  of  the  300  children  sur- 
veyed in  1969.  Three  years  later,  the  fre- 
quency of  below-normal  head  sizes  was  12% 
among  250  children  who  were  0  to  6  years  of 
age  and  9%  among  77  children  who  were  0 
to  2  years  of  age,  all  of  whom  had  received 
an  enriched  Infant  formula  for  the  first  six 
months  of  life. 

TABLE  3.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  ON 
ANTHROPOMETRIC  CHARTS  > 


Heights  1 


Weights  3 


1969       1972       1969 


1972 


Below  3d  percentile 16  6  16  12 

Below  25th  percentile 50  29  50  39 

Below  50th  percentile 70  54  73  53 

Below  75th  percentile 90  72  86  78 

Total  number  of  children.  300  250  300  250 


<  Reference  values  were  those  of  Stuart  and  Stevenson. 

>  Changes  in  height  were  statistically  significant  (P<.001)  for 
all  percentile  groups,  whereas  those  for  weight  were  significant 
in  the  25th  (P<.01)  and  50th  (P<.001)  percentile  groups  only. 

The  possible  contribution  of  low  birth 
weights  (<2,500  gm)  to  the  above  findings 
was  examined.  Precise  birth  weights  were 
available  for  226  of  the  250  children  in  our 
primary  sample.  Of  this  niimber,  30  children 
weighed  less  than  2,500  gm  at  birth.  In 
the  present  survey,  46%  of  this  group  were 
above  the  50th  percentile  for  height;  the  re- 
maining children  were  clustered  in  the  lower 
percentiles.  As  shown  In  Table  4,  this  latter 
group  did  contribute  \o  the  excess  number 
of  small  ChUdren  encountered  during  the 
survey,  but  the  effect  was  slight. 


TABLE  4.-C0NTRIBUTI0N  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  LOW  BIRTH 
WEIGHT  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  SUBNORMAL  HEIGHT  AND 
WEIGHT 


Height 

Weight 

Total 

(percentile) 

(percentile) 

num- 
ber of 
chil- 

Below    Below 

Below 

Below 

3d       10th 

3d 

10th 

dren 

1969: 

Normal  birth 

weight. 

15.0       25.7 

10.7 

22.9 

140 

Normal  and 

low  birth 

weight. 

1972: 
Normal  birth 

17. 4       28. 9 

16.2 

28.3 

166 

weight 

5.1        11.2 

9.7 

19.9 

196 

Normal  and 

low  birth 

weight 

5.8       11.9 

11.5 

23.0 

226 

Mean  hemoglobin  concentrations  and 
hematocrit  readings  are  shown  In  Table  6. 
Although  averaged  hemoglobin  values  were 
normal  (>10  gm/lOO  ml)  for  the  0-  to  3- 
year-old  age  group  in  both  surveys,  the  fre- 
quency of  anemia  was  significantly  greater  In 
1969  than  in  1972  (Table  6).  In  the  first 
survey,  25.7%  of  preschool  children  had 
hemoglobin  levels  of  less  than  10  gm/ioO  ml, 
compared  to  10.9%  three  years  later.  This 
decrease  In  prevalence  of  anemia  was  more 
clearly  demonstrated  In  the  children  who 
were  born  after  1970  and  who  were  thus 
eligible  for  an  iron-enriched  formula  during 
the  first  six  months  of  life.  Only  107c  of 
this  group  had  hemoglobin  values  below  10 
gm/100  ml,  whereas  in  the  prior  survey  the 
rate  for  children  bom  from  1967  to  1969  was 
40%.  When  low-blrth-welEht  Infants  were 
excluded,  these  frequencies  were  11%  and 
39%,  respectively.  Significant  decreases  In 
frequency  of  anemia  were  also  noted  for  the 
3-  to  6-year-old  age  group  (Table  6) . 

Serum  iron  values  for  55  children  from  the 
1972  secondary  sample  substantiated  the 
presence  of  iron-deficiency  anemia.  Fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  children  less  than  2 
years  of  age  had  transferrin  saturation  values 
under  15%,  and  37%  of  those  between  2  and 
6  years  of  age  had  values  of  less  than  20%, 
which  is  compatible  with  Iron  deficiency. 
Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  had  nor- 
mal hemoglobin  levels  associated  with  low 
transferrin  saturation.  The  prevalence  of 
sickle  cell  hemoglobin  (7%)  and  of  glucose- 
6-phosphate  dehydrogenase  deficiency  (11%) 
in  the  secondary  sample  was  comparable  to 
that  In  the  general  black  population. 

■TABLE  5.— MEAN  HEMOGLOBIN  AND  HEMATOCRIT  LEVELS 
IN  PRIMARY  SAMPLES 


Hemoglobin  Hematocrit 

concentration,  reading, 

gm/100  ml  percent 


Age  group 


1969       1972       1969 


1972 


0to3yr: 

Number  of  patients 123  119  123           119 

Mean io.9  11.5  33.7  33.9 

SD 1.4  1.2  2.9          3.4 

3to6yr: 

Number  of  patients 177  131  177          131 

Mean —  11.6  11.8  34.4  35.2 

SD 1.1  0.9  2.4          2.6 

TABLE   6.— DISTRIBUTION    OF  HEMOGLOBIN    LEVELS 


Children,  percent  < 


Hemoglobin  range, 
gm/100  ml 


0  to  3  yr 


3  to  6  yr 


1969       1972       1969 


1972 


<9 9.8 

9to9.9 17.9 

10  to  10.9 22.0 

11  to  11.9 25.2 

12  to  12.9... 21.1 

13  to  13.9 3.2 

>14 8 


5.0 

5.9 

18.5 

32.7 

31.1 

5.0 

1.7 


1.7 

7.9 

15.3 

40.7 

24.3 

8.5 

1.7 


3.8 

6.9 
39.7 
40.5 

7.6 

0 
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1  The  prevalence  of  hemoglobin  levels  below  10  gm/lOO  ml 
In  children  0  to  3  yr  of  age  dropped  from  27.7  percent  in  1969  to 
10.9  percent  in  1972  (P  <  0.001).  In  the  older  children,  the 
frequency  of  hemoglobin  values  below  11  gm/100  ml  dropped 
from  24.9  percent  to  10.7  percent  (P  <  0.01).  the  total  number 
of  children  0  to  3  yr  of  age  in  the  1969  survey  was  123;  in  the 
1972  survey,  119.  The  total  number  of  children  3  to  6  yr  of  age 
in  the  1969  survey  was  177;  in  the  1972  survey,  130. 

The  mean  plasma  vitamin  A  concentration 
(±SD)  in  1969  was  22.6 ±13.0  /xg/100  ml  and 
In  1972  it  was  26.8±20.3  Ag/100  ml.  Mean 
carotene  levels  (±SD)  were  90.2±33.2  lug/lOO 
ml  and  88.9  ±39.7  /ig/100  ml,  respectively; 
in  both  survey  years,  two  thirds  of  these 
values  were  within  the  low  or  acceptable 
range,  i.e.,  below  100  /ig/100  ml.»  Inherent 
In  the  vitamin  A-carotene  procedure  is  the 
possibility  that  the  high  carotene  values  may 
be  associated  with  low  vitamin  A  levels.  This 
correlation  was  indeed  present  in  our  sample 
but  to  a  low  degree  (correlation  coefficient, 
r=0.30)  when  deficient  vitamin  A  levels  were 
correlated  with  their  associated  carotene  con- 
centration. Carotene  values  ranged  from  14 
to  197  pg/100  ml  and  fell  well  within  the 
range  of  linearity  for  our  method,  which  is 
from  0  to  300  Ag/100  ml. 

Although  no  gross  clinical  signs  of  hypo- 
vitaminosis  A  were  noted  In  1969,  44%  of  57 
randomly  selected  preschool  children  had 
plasma  vitamin  A  levels  below  20  /ug/lOO  ml 
(Table  7),  the  lowest  acceptable  value  In 
healthy  children."  In  1972,  only  27%  of  250 
children  had  levels  below  this  concentration. 
Ascorbic  acid  concentrations,  not  measured 
In  1969,  were  low  in  18%  of  all  children  ex- 
amined and  deficient  in  5.2%  (Table  7).  Al- 
bumin levels  below  3.5  gm/100  ml  were  found 
In  5.7%  of  209  children  in  1969  but  in  only 
2%  of  the  248  children  examined  in  1972, 
which  represents  a  statistically  significant 
improvement  (P<.05) . 

TABLE  7.-FREQUENCY  OF  LOW  BLOOD  LEVELS  OF 
VITAMINS  A  AND  C 


Percent 

1969  (57 
Deficient  or  low  concentrations  >        children) 

1972  (250 
children) 

Vitamin  A: 

<10Mg/100ml 18 

*6 

<20Mg/100ml 44 

•27 

Vitamin  C: 

<0.1mg/100ml J  NT 

5 

<0.2mg,100ml NT 

18 

'  Data  from  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
National  Defense. 
«tP<0.001. 
s  I  NT  indicates  not  tested. 

Nutrition  for 

Physical  examinations,  chest  roentgeno- 
grams, and  skin  tests  for  tuberculosis  and 
histoplasmosis  showed  no  evidence  of  serious 
chronic  infections.  The  Incidence  of  mild 
upper  respiratory  tract  or  skin  infection 
was  25%  in  1969  and  20%  in  1972.  White 
blood  cell  counts  higher  than  10,000/cu  mm 
were  found  in  20%  of  the  children  in  1972. 

Economic  conditions  in  the  community 
remained  depressed  during  the  evaluation 
period  (Table  8) .  Half  of  all  families  surveyed 
earned  less  than  $2,500  a  year,  compared  to 
$1,838  a  year  in  1969.  The  1972  federal  poverty 
guidelines*  list  $2,790  as  the  lowest  accept- 
able annual  Income  for  a  family  of  two  and 
$5,880  for  a  family  of  seven,  the  median  num- 
ber In  this  study.  Participation  in  the  federal 
food  stamp  program  rose  from  14%  in  1969 
to  56%  in  1972,  while  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren receiving  free  meals  at  day-care  cen- 
ters rose  from  0%  to  10%.  The  median  charge 
for  food  stamps  purchasing  $145  of  food  was 
$38  a  month.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  these 
households  did  not  spend  additional  cash  for 
food;  the  remaining  families  spent  an  extra 
$35  a  month  on  meals. 

CXXin 639— Part  7 


$2,  500 
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Table   8. — Information   from   Family   Inter- 
views* 

1969  1972 

Median  annual  Income 

per  household $1, 838 

Median  annual  income 

per   capita $334 

Median  household  size 6. 8 

Participation  in  food 

stamp  program,  % 14  56 

*  Data  compiled  from  130  (1969)  and  145 
(1972)  successful  Interviews. 

COMMENT 

Federal  support  to  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams increased  substantially  during  the 
three-year  period  from  1969  to  1972.  In  fiscal 
1972  Congress  appropriated  $1.2  billion  for 
this  purpose,  a  three-fold  Increase  over  the 
1969  appropriation."  Although  several  small- 
scale  evaluations  have  been  completed  and 
more  ambitious  studies  are  underway,"  " 
the  benefits  of  this  strengthened  federal 
support  are  still  doubted  by  some.'^ 

The  present  survey  indicates  definite  nu- 
tritional Improvement  among  black  pre- 
school children  who  participated  In  federal 
food  assistance  programs  in  South  Memphis. 
High  frequencies  of  retarded  height  and 
weight,  first  noted  In  1969,  had  significantly 
decreased  by  1972,  with  the  distribution  of 
heights  approaching  that  for  healthy  white 
children  living  under  normal  conditions  of 
home  life  in  Boston  (Table  3).  Data  for 
healthy  black  children  receiving  optimal  care 
were  not  available  for  comparison;  however, 
growth  rates  for  blacks  have  been  found  by 
others  to  be  nearly  identical  to  those  of 
whites.'i-'s  The  frequency  of  anemia  also  im- 
proved significantly  during  this  period,  from 
approximately  25%  in  1969  to  11%  in  1972 
(Table  5). 

As  in  most  large-scale  nutrition  surveys, 
the  data  in  this  study  are  cross-sectional  and 
do  not  speak  to  the  nutritional  experience  of 
individual  children.  We  encountered  uncon- 
trollable variables  that  prevented  direct  cor- 
relation of  food  consumption  with  nutri- 
tional improvement.  For  instance,  we  were 
not  able  to  monitor  a  child's  actual  daily 
intake  of  food,  nor  could  we  control  whether 
or  not  a  family  collected  its  food  allotment 
on  a  regular  basis.  Nevertheless,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  recognizable  intervening  fac- 
tors, we  believe  that  the  following  factors 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  observed 
nutritional  improvements:  (1)  community 
implementation  of  a  USDA  supplementary 
food  program,  (2)  six-month's  provision  of  a 
fortified  infant  formula  to  all  newborn  in- 
fants In  the  community,  (3)  a  56%  partici- 
pation In  the  food  stamp  program,  and  (4) 
free  meals  provided  by  day-care  centers. 
Changes  in  family  size  and  annual  family 
income  (Table  8)  were  not  sufficient  to  be 
considered  as  major  contributing  factors.  A 
social  and  political  awakening  virithln  the 
population  could  have  stimulated  greater 
self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  and  hence 
resulted  in  Improved  diets,  but  this  possibil- 
ity could  not  be  substantiated.  A  reduced 
rate  of  prematurity  In  the  nlne-census-tracts 
area  would  have  contributed  to  improved 
growth  indices,  but  the  annual  percentages 
of  low  birth  weights  in  the  1969-to-1972  pe- 
riod were  not  significantly  different  from 
each  other  (16.0%,  16.5%,  and  17.6 ',c,  re- 
spectively) . 

Despite  the  improvements  demonstrated 
by  this  survey,  a  number  of  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies still  persist  In  this  preschool  popu- 
lation. A  probable  explanation  la  that  the 
food  packages  are  not  designed  to  guarantee 


intake  of  all  necessary  nutrients.  The  per- 
sistence of  anemia  in  these  children  un- 
doubtedly stems  from  insufficient  iron  to 
supplement  the  home  diet.  Farina,  a  wheat 
cereal  fortified  with  iron,  is  distributed 
throughout  the  community  but  is  disliked  by 
most  of  the  children  and  consequently  not 
eaten.  The  high  incidence  of  low  vitamin  A 
and  C  levels  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons: the  scarcity  of  vegetable  and  fruits  in 
the  Memphis  ghetto  diet;  the  aversion  of 
most  children  to  vegetables,  even  if  they  are 
offered;  and  the  low  vitamin  A  content  of  the 
supplementary  foods.  Some  of  these  deficien- 
cies could  be  corrected  by  proper  nutritional 
counseling,  which  presently  Is  a  serious  omis- 
sion in  food  distribution  programs  Involving 
commodities  or  stamps.  However,  the  expense 
of  providing  a  large  population  with  profes- 
sional counseling  can  be  prohibitive.  Cer- 
tainly a  less  expensive  and  equally  effective 
approach  would  be  to  adjust  the  commodity 
food  program  to  the  deficiencies  of  its  re- 
cipients. Such  programs  should  also  provide 
more  protective  foods.  A  striking  example  of 
how  effective  this  can  be  was  shown  by  an 
earlier  study  of  infants  who  received  a  six- 
month's  supply  of  iron-fortified  formula 
after  birth."  Frequencies  of  anemia  and  hy- 
povltamlnosls  A  in  this  group  were  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  in  a  similar  group  fed 
evaporated  milk. 

We  conclude  that  federal  food  assistance  to 
preschool  children  produces  significant  im- 
provements in  growth  rates  and  other  nutri- 
tional measurements  and  that  such  programs 
should  be  Improved  and  continued  to  eradi- 
cate persisting  deficiencies. 
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INDIA:  THE  WORLD'S  1|ARGEST 
DEMCXJRACY 


these 


pie  3ge : 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  _  . 
news  from  India  this  week 
source  of  encouragement  and 
for  all  who  believe  in 
week's  election  In  India  is  not 
tribute  to  the  democratic  , 
the  Indian  people,  but  to  the 
spirit  of  its  leaders. 

All  friends  of  India,  and  of 
government,  will  welcome 
ments  in  India — which  begar 
eral  weeks  ago  with  the 
by  Prime  Minister  Indira 
elections. 

Her  actions  then,  and  her 
today  to  the  people  of  India, 
for  the  world's  largest  _ 
they  redeem  Mrs.  Gandhi's . 
to  remain  faithful  to  India's 
tradition.  She — and  all 
every  right  *'to  be  proud  of 
country." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Senate  the  Important  remar 
Gandhi,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
that  her  statement  be 
Record. 

Statement  of  Indira  Gandhi  to 
OP   India,    March   22, 

The    Collective    Judgment   of 
must  be  respected.  My  colleagues 
their  verdict  unreservedly  and  li 
humility. 

Elections  are  a  part  of  the 

ess  to  which  we  are  deeply  c 

always  said,  and  I  do  believe 
or  losing  of  elections  "is  less 
the  strengthening  of  ovir  coimtrj 
ing  a  better  life  for  our  people. 

I  give  my  good  wishes  to  the 
ment  that  will  be  formed.  I  h 
secular,  socialist  and  democratic 
of   India   will   be   reinforced. 
Party  and  I  are  ready  to  give 
cooperation  in  the  common 
our  nation. 

We   are  proud  of  our  great 
I   take   leave   of   you   as   Prime 
should  like  to  express  my  deep 
my  colleagues,  to  my  party,  and 
of  men.  women,  and  children  whc 
me  their  trust,  their  cooperatioi 
their  affection  over  the  years.  \ 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  ever 
the  people  remains  unchanged 
hood  my  aim  has  been  to  serve 
to  the  limit  of  my  endurance, 
continue  to  do.  My  good  wishes 
and  always. 
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is  surely  a 
inspiration 
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THE  NEED  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
PRICE  STABILIZATION  FOR  COM- 
MODITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  to  be  commended  for  dis- 
playing a  sensitivity  to  the  economic 
concerns  and  problems  of  the  less  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world.  The  President 
should  also  be  commended  for  the  ju- 
diciousness in  which  he  has  selected  his 
international  economic  policy  team 
which  will  be  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

In  order  to  come  to  grips  with  the  in- 
creasing gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  of  the  world,  the  President  has 
taken  the  initiative  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  First,  he  has  pledged  the  United 
States  to  significant  increases  in  conces- 
sional economic  assistance,  both  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral.  Second,  and 
just  as  importantly,  the  President  has 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  agreements  aimed  at  stabilizing 
the  commodities  of  the  less  developed 
nations. 

In  raising  the  Issue  of  wildly  fluctuat- 
ing prices  for  primary  commodities  of 
less  developed  nations,  the  New  York 
Times  noted  in  an  editorial  last  v/eek: 

Such  wild  price  gyrations  have  become 
common  In  freely  traded  commodities,  creat- 
ing a  climate  of  uncertainty  among  produc- 
ing and  consuming  nations.  For  the  United 
States,  uncertainty  is  not  a  major  problem; 
much  as  a  consumer  may  hate  to  pay  $3.50  a 
can  for  a  Max-Pax,  the  Impact  of  coffee  prices 
on  the  United  States  living  standards  is  not 
great.  The  economy  is  so  rich  and  diversified 
that  it  can  take  such  ups  and  downs  in 
stride. 

But  for  the  less  developed  countries  spe- 
cializing in  a  single  export,  such  as  tin  or 
rubber  or  coffee,  price  fluctuations  can  be 
devastating.  Hard  times  may  push  the  in- 
comes of  millions  of  laborers  below  subsis- 
tence. Good  times  bring  relief,  yet  sow  the 
seeds  for  future  collapse  as  small  producers 
rush  to  expand  output.  In  addition,  price 
fluctuations  may  make  it  impossible  to  at- 
tract needed  foreign  Investment:  Most  banks 
and  corporations  are  leery  of  staking  the 
future  on  a  roller  coaster. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  Is  commodity 
price  stabilization:  long-term  agreements 
between  suppliers  and  consumers  that  allow 
both  to  plan  for  the  future.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing mechanisms  which  will  lead  to 
a  more  equitable  and  stable  international 
economic  system  in  which  all  nations 
could  derive  benefit.  The  issues  of  trade, 
debt,  commodity  price  stabilization,  and 
technology  trarsfer  are  all  legitimate 
and  critical  concerns  of  the  developing 
nations.  At  present,  the  debt  service  bur- 
den for  many  of  these  countries  is  reach- 
ing the  crisis  point.  The  price  of  petro- 
leum from  the  OPEC  countries— an  es- 
sential commodity — combined  with  the 
need  for  manufactured  goods  from  West- 
em  Industrialized  nations,  have  sky- 
rocketed since  1973.  At  the  same  time, 
the  governments  of  many  developing 
countries  have  seen  the  prices  of  their 
primary  commodities  plummet,  leaving 
little  if  any  resources  available  for  Inter- 
nal development  needs. 

This  set  of  circumstances  creates  a 
nightmare  for  any  economic  planner, 
who  may  be  able  to  gage  the  cost  of 


Imports  of  essential  commodities  for  his 
country,  but  has  no  idea  what  the  future 
price  will  be  for  the  primary  export  of 
that  country,  which  must  balance  off  im- 
ports. Commodity  stabilization  agree- 
ments would  guard  against  this  uncer- 
tainty— an  uncertainty  which  is  a  major 
impediment  to  development  in  many 
third  world  countries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  for  the 
United  States  to  begin  grappling  with 
this  growing  disparity  between  the  rich 
and  poor  nations  of  the  world.  As  Mr. 
William  Colby,  former  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  testified  be- 
fore our  Senate  Arms  Control  Subcom- 
mittee, this  growing  gap  in  income  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  is  as  much 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  West  as 
any  strategic  nuclear  imbalance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
It  is  time  we  begin  weighing  the  costs 
of  what  should  be  done  today  In  creating 
a  more  stable  and  equitable  international 
economic  system  against  the  potential 
disastrous  future  costs  if  we  fail  to  act 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14.  1977J 
Braking  the  Commodity  Roller  Coaster 
The    other   day   commodity   dealers   paid 
about  $2.15  a  pound  for  cocoa.  One  year  ago 
a  pound  cost  75  cents.  In  November  1974  re- 
finers   frantically    snapped    up    scarce  "raw 
sugar   for   57  cents   a  pound.   Today   those 
refiners  can  buy  all  they  want  for  11  cents  a 
poimd. 

Such  wild  price  gyrations  have  become 
common  in  freely  traded  commodities,  creat- 
ing a  climate  of  uncertainty  among  produc- 
ing and  consuming  nations.  For  the  United 
States,  uncertainty  is  not  a  major  problem; 
much  as  a  consumer  may  hate  to  pay  $3  50 
a  can  for  Max-Pax,  the  impact  of  coffee  prices 
on  United  States  living  standards  is  not 
great.  The  economy  is  so  rich  and  diversified 
that  it  can  take  such  ups  and  downs  In  stride. 
But  for  less  developed  countries  specializ- 
ing in  a  single  export,  such  as  tin  or  rubber 
or  coffee,  price  fluctuations  can  be  devastat- 
ing. Hard  times  may  push  the  incomes  of 
millions  of  laborers  below  subsistence.  Gocd 
times  bring  relief,  yet  sow  the  seeds  for  fu- 
ture collapse  as  small  producers  rush  to  ex- 
pand output.  In  addition,  price  fluctuations 
may  make  It  Impossible  to  attract  needed 
foreign  Investment;  Most  banks  and  corpo- 
rations are  leery  of  staking  the  future  on  a 
roller  coaster. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  is  commodity 
price  stabilization :  long-term  agreements  be- 
tween suppliers  and  consumers  that  allow 
both  to  plan  for  the  future.  The  idea  has  long 
been  advocated  by  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries; agreements  on  tin  and  coffee  exist  to- 
day, at  least  on  paper.  But  under  the  Ford 
Administration,  opposition  from  Treasury 
Secretary  William  Simon  prevented  active 
participation  by  the  world's  largest  con- 
sumer, the  United  States.  The  Carter  Admin- 
istration has  now  expressed  a  willingness  to 
discuss  the  subject,  though  It  has  not  yet 
taken  a  position,  preferring  to  wait  until  the 
poor  nations  have  made  their  case.  In  meet- 
ings this  spring. 

Ideally,  commodity  agreements  stabilize 
prices  through  the  use  of  production  controls 
or  stockpiles.  By  agreement,  when  prices  fall 
because  of  abundant  harvests  or  reduced  de- 
mand, the  producers  either  restrict  output, 
or  sell  the  excess  to  a  stockpile  maintained 
by  the  agreement  partners.  When  prices  rise. 
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production  quotas  are  suspended  and  "buffer 
stocks"  are  sold  on  world  markets.  The  object 
is  to  reduce  the  cmnual  swings  In  price. 

William  Simon  vetoed  price  agreements  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  A  free  marketeer,  Mr. 
Simon  viewed  any  move  away  from  unfet- 
tered competition  as  a  step  backward.  Ideol- 
ogy aside,  other  critics  have  been  skeptical 
that  International  agreements  can  survive 
divergent  national  Interests. 

Successful  stabilization  clearly  requires 
substantial  International  cooperation.  As 
noted,  supplies  can  be  controlled  in  one  of 
two  ways:  national  production  quotas,  or 
stockpiles  controlled  Jointly  by  producer  and 
consumer  nations. 

National  production  quotas,  which  can  be 
Imposed  to  prevent  prices  from  falling  rap- 
Idly,  unfortunately  create  an  incentive  for 
suppliers  to  cheat  by  selling  extra  output  tin- 
der the  table.  Just  this  sort  of  chiseling  has 
spoiled  past  coffee  stabilization  agreements. 

Buffer  stockpiles,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
easily  monitored.  But  they  require  a  sub- 
stantial Initial  cash  Investment,  money 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  rich  consumer  nations.  American 
economists  believe  that  for  copper,  for  In- 
stance, a  successful  buffer  against  price  fluc- 
tuation might  require  an  outlay  of  $7  billion 
to  purchase  and  stockpile  excess  supplies. 
But  the  third  world's  voice  In  these  matters, 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  Is  more  optimistic,  contending 
that  a  common  fund  of  $3  billion  could  sus- 
tain stocks  for  ten  major  commodities. 

It  Is  true  that  stabilization  agreements 
have  rarely  worked  well  In  the  past;  but  then, 
they  have  rarely  been  proposed  with  the 
present  sense  of  urgency.  Thanks  to  OPEC's 
oil  prices,  the  developing  nations  are  in  worse 
shape  today  than  they've  been  in  decades. 
Stabilization  agreements  could  give  them  an 
important  boost. 

The  Carter  Administration's  current  neu- 
trality Is  born  of  conflicting  motives.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  United  States  has  probably  the 
smallest  economic  stake  In  commodity  price 
stability  and  it  would  almost  certainly  have 
to  finance  the  required  stockpiles.  On  the 
other  hand,  Washington  wants  to  help  the 
poor  nations.  They  have  been  living  beyond 
their  means  for  three  years,  running  up  huge 
fuel  bills  and  paying  for  them  with  borrowed 
funds.  Effective  stabilization  agreements  for 
some  commodities — cocoa,  tin  and  rubber 
appear  to  be  prime  candidates — are  clearly 
worth  a  try.  As  gesture  and  substance,  Ameri- 
can cooperation  on  price  stabilization  Ls  pref- 
erable to  foreign  aid  handouts. 


AMERICANS  WANT  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  two  decades  now  the  Senate  has 
failed  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Throughout  these  years  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  considered 
this  treaty  numerous  times  and  recom- 
mended its  passage  each  time.  Over  100 
different  hiunan  rights  groups  represent- 
ing over  100  million  Americans  have 
worked  for  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  continue  to  support  the 
ideals  for  which  it  stands.  The  Senate's 
lack  of  support  for  this  issue  is  not  only 
frustrating  but  also  unfair  to  millions  of 
our  constituents  who  want  the  Genocide 
Convention  to  be  a  part  of  U.S.  policy. 

Just  yesterday  a  man  called  me,  dis- 
mayed over  the  tragic  religious  persecu- 
tion of  missionaries  in  Africa.  His  an- 
ger was  aimed  not  only  at  African  lead- 
ers, but  also  at  American  leaders.  He 
said: 


All  we  can  do  is  sit  and  wring  our  hands. 
The  Senate  can't  even  pass  a  bUl  condemning 
these  brutal  mass  mmrders.  The  inhumanity 
lies  not  only  In  the  wrongdoing,  but  also 
in  the  failure  to  try  to  do  something  about 
It. 

This  is  typical  of  the  angry  citizens 
all  over  the  Nation,  citizens  who  cannot 
understand  our  hesitation  to  do  what  is 
obviously  the  moral  thing  to  do — to  pass 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  America,  and 
to  the  world,  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention now. 


BOB    KLEPPERICH    AND    THE    MIN- 
NESOTA CLOSEUP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  exemplary 
teacher  and  his  work  on  a  great  program. 
I  have  had  a  special  interest  in  educa- 
tional programs  which  motivate  our 
yoimg  peope  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
great  country  of  ours.  And  when  I  see 
one  that  really  works,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  take  notice.  The  closeup 
program  is  one  that  really  works. 

Closeup  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
forum  on  the  Involvement  of  youth  in 
Government.  The  basic  method  of  the 
program  is  simple:  To  bring  young  peo- 
ple to  Washington  to  see  our  Govern- 
ment firsthand;  to  meet  people  in  Gov- 
ernment; to  see  Government  in  action. 
But  the  result  is  the  important  thing, 
and  the  result  is  a  genuine  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  our 
system  of  government  and  its  opportuni- 
ties for  involvement. 

Of  special  pride  to  me  are  the  results 
this  program  has  had  on  my  own  State. 
During  the  last  6  years,  more  than  2,400 
students  and  tep.chers  from  around  my 
State  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  this  fine  educational  oppor- 
tunity. They  have  taken  back  home  to 
Minnesota  their  enthusiasm  and  excite- 
ment and  translated  it  into  involvement. 
Whenever  I  go  back  home,  I  see  the  re- 
sults of  these  young  people  and  I  am 
heartened. 

No  program  is  successful  without  the 
efforts  of  many  people.  While  I  know  that 
himdreds  of  Minnesota  teachers  have  de- 
voted many  hours  of  voluntary  effort  to 
create  an  ongoing  interest  in  politics  and 
Government  among  these  Minnesota 
participants,  one  teacher  steinds  out  for 
his  leadership  and  dedication.  Bob  Klep- 
perich  is  a  teacher  from  Monroe  High 
School  in  St.  Paul,  who  has,  for  the  past 
6  years,  been  instrumental  in  the  growth 
and  continued  success  of  the  Minnesota 
program.  Through  his  effort,  the  Min- 
nesota program  now  includes  74  high 
schools  from  across  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  He  has  gained  the  respect  of 
the  educators,  the  business  community, 
and  our  political  leaders.  Through  his 
oulet  tutelage,  he  has  been  the  true 
teacher — teaching  all  of  us  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  true  community  effort. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  Mr.  Klepperich  is  presently  In 
Washington  for  the  final  week  of  the  1977 
Minnesota  closeup  experience.  I  think 
It  is  fitting  that  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  this  outstanding  educator. 


COMPETITION  IN  THE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Kennedy  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
effort  to  revitalize  competition  in  the  air- 
line industry.  I  was  pleased  to  join  him 
and  Senator  Cannon  as  cosponsor  of  the 
Air  Transportation  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1977  along  with  Senator  Chxirch 
of  Idaho  and  Senator  Allen  of  Alabama. 
The  airline  Industry  is  potentially  very 
competitive,  and  we  must  strive  to  inject 
this  vital  aspect  of  the  free  enterprise 
ethic  into  commercial  aviation. 

In  this  regsurd,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  statement  Senator  ICen- 
nedy  delivered  on  March  21,  1977,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  A\-ia- 
TioN — Hearings  on  S.  689,  the  Air  Trans- 
portation Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1977 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  before  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee.  It  Is  especially  satis- 
fying to  be  here  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
S.   689,    the  Air  Transportation  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1977.  S.  639  would  modernize 
the  federal  regulatory  scheme  that  a  depres- 
sion-weary Congress  imposed  on  a  fledgling 
airline  Industry  in  1938. 

S.  689  Is  the  outgrowth  of  an  emerging  con- 
sensus among  legislators,  executive  branch 
officials,  consumer  groups,  airline  regulators, 
economists,  and  many  In  the  business  com- 
munity that  rigid  federal  economic  regula- 
tion of  the  airlines  tends  to  increase  prices, 
foster  Inefficiency  and  perpetuate  excessive 
government  control,  bureaucracy  and  red 
tape.  This  consensus  cuts  across  political 
parties — President  Jimmy  Carter  and  former 
President  Gerald  Ford  have  both  made  air- 
line regulatory  reform  high  priority  Items  on 
their  legislative  agendas.  Tlie  consensus 
crosses  some  usually  quite  Impregnable  Ideo- 
logical boundaries — the  American  Conserva- 
tive Union,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ralph  Nader 
on  the  other,  begin  from  distant  starting 
points  yet  end  up  in  the  same  place.  The 
consensus  has  been  built  brick  by  brick  In 
recent  years  by  serious  and  careful  non-parti- 
san examinations  of  the  economics  of  today's 
airline  Industry  and  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment and  competition  in  the  I970's. 

In  my  14  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have  seldom 
come  across  a  national  economic  problem  of 
such  apparent  complexity  and  political  sensi- 
tivity that  has  been  studied  by  so  many  In- 
dependent and  diverse  sources  yet  prompted 
sets  of  recommendations  that  are  so  similar. 
While  the  academic  economists,  the  think 
tanks,  the  government  officials,  the  congres- 
sional committees  and  millions  of  citizens  in 
homes,  offices  and  factories  all  over  the  Na- 
tion are  wrangling  over  what  should  be  in- 
cluded in  an  economic  stimulus  package, 
those  same  forces  are  In  surprisingly  detailed 
agreement  on  what  to  do  with  airline  regula- 
tion. Virtually  every  independent  study  un- 
dertaken In  the  last  20  years  has  concluded 
that  less  regulation  Is  the  appropriate  policy. 
Whether  one  reads  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee report  of  1956,  the  seminal  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Industry  by  Professor 
Richard  Caves  In  1965,  the  1976  report  of  a 
unanimous  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure,  which  I 
chaired,  the  recommendations  of  the  three 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats  serving  on 
the  CAB  last  year,  the  Report  to  Congress  on 
airline  fares  Issued  by  the  General  Account- 
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has  a  mass  of  credible  evidence  on  this  point. 
We  can  compare  the  CAB  regulated  fares 
vsnth  concrete  examples  of  fares  charged  In 
many  markets  In  Texas  and  California  where 
carriers  not  crossing  state  lines  make  pricing 
decisions  without  the  artificial  regulatory 
constraints  of  CAB's  formula. 

In  Texas,  there  is  no  active  governmental 
regiUatlon  of  air  fares  and,  as  a  result,  air 
fares  are  anywhere  from  20-60%  lower  than 
the  CAB  formula  rate  and  rates  in  compara- 
ble federally  regulated  markets.  The  situa- 
tion is  similar  In  California. 

WhUe  the  traveler  flying  the  456  miles  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  pays  $32 
on  an  Intrastate  carrier,  the  399  mile  flight 
between  Boston  and  Washington  on  a  CAB 
canier  costs  $61. 

The  150,000  yearly  passengers  flylpg  the 
213  miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  Fresno  pay  $20 
on  the  Intrastate  carrier,  while  the  650,000 
yearly  passengers  flying  the  236  miles  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Las  Vegas  pay  $38  on  the  CAB 
carrier.  In  Texas,  the  CAB  regulated  fare  be- 
tween Dallas  and  Houston  is  $35  but  the  in- 
trastate carrier  flies  that  route  for  $25  in  the 
day  and  $15  on  evenings  and  weekends.  There 
are  dozens  of  other  examples  of  low-fare,  all- 
jet  service  by  companies  like  Pacific  South- 
west Airlines,  Air  California,  and  Southwest 
Airlines  in  Texas. 

Are  these  cases  mere  aberrations  or  is  reg- 
ularly scheduled  low-fare  service  feasible  in 
other  markets  that  happen  to  cross  state 
lines?  The  answer  is  an  unequivocal  yes. 
Lower -fare  service  is  possible  throughout  the 
Nation.  Studies  by  both  Boeing  and  Lock- 
heed, for  example,  show  how  their  plans  can 
be  fiown  profiltably  at  fares  much  lower 
than  those  established  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Most  recently,  in  188-page  Report 
to  the  Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice estimated  that  the  nation's  air  fares  may 
be  anywhere  from  22  to  52  percent  higher 
than  they  could  be  under  less  regiilation. 
The  GAO's  two-year  study  was  based  on 
actual  airline  costs  and  employed  two  sepa- 
rate representative  samples,  one  consisting 
of  48  and  the  other  of  110  domestic  markets. 
Under  those  conditions  the  GAO  found  that 
from  1969  to  1974.  federally  regulated  trunk 
carriers  coxUd  have  operated  at  lower  costs 
than  they  did  and  the  potential  savings  to 
travelers  were  estimated  to  be  $1.4  to  $1.8 
billion  annually,  which  for  the  six-year  pe- 
riod translates  Into  a  potential  $10  billion 
savings.  The  GAO's  comprehensive  study  is 
an  independent,  rigorous  and  dramatic  con- 
firmation of  the  numerous  studies  done  by 
well-respected  economists  like  Theodore 
Keeler,  James  Miller,  George  Douglas  and 
others.  Also,  it  confirms  the  actual  cost 
studies  done  by  Boeing  and  Lockheed  who 
build  the  planes  and  have  a  reasonably  good 
idea  of  what  it  costs  to  purchase  and  operate 
them.  Most  importantly,  it  confirms  the  les- 
sons we  have  been  drawing  from  the  dozens 
of  California  and  Texas  markets.  The  actual 
fares  charged  by  the  intrastate  carriers  are 
dramatically  close  to  what  the  QAO  estimat- 
ed could  be  charged  on  those  routes  in  its 
study.  For  example,  the  GAO's  estimated  un- 
regulated coach  fare  for  Dallas-Houston  for 
the  year  1974  Is  13*  higher  than  what  South- 
west Airlines'  actually  charges  in  1977.  Mean- 
whle,  the  CAB  formula  rate  for  that  route  is 
over  $35. 

If  lower  fares  are  feasible,  it  makes  very 
little  sense  to  maintain  a  federal  pricing 
formula  that  virtually  outlaws  selective  or 
general  price  reductions.  Although  today's 
regulatory  system  does  sometimes  allow  cer- 
tain types  of  discount  fares  provided  they 
are  restricted  and  limited  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  there  Is  no  compelling  public  policy 
reason  why  the  federal  government  should 
prevent  airline  companies  from  lowering  their 
fares  generally,  or  experimenting  vrtth 
cheaper  coach  seats  on  some  of  its  routes. 

S.  689  responds  quite  directly  to  this  prob- 
lem. Under  the  bill,  an  airline  would  be  al- 


lowed to  reduce  Its  prices  without  Board  in- 
terference as  long  as  the  airline  covers  the 
direct  costs  of  the  particular  service  to  which 
the  fare  applies.  It  would  also  allow  airlines 
to  increase  fares  within  certain  limits  with- 
out CAB  approval.  The  bill  recognizes  that 
liberalized  entry  into  markets  by  new  and 
existing  carriers  cannot  be  separated  from 
pricing  freedom — one  makes  very  little  sense 
without  the  other.  It  is  the  threat  of  entry 
that  will  keep  prices  down,  and  make  it  un- 
profitable for  an  airline  to  try  to  price  pred- 
atorlly. 

S.  689  contains  a  "direct  cost"  standard  for 
fare  reductions  which  virlll  allow — but  not 
compel — significant  price  reductions  and 
prevent  below-cost  pricing.  The  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  S.  689's  rate  provision  is  the 
amount  of  downward  pricing  fle.xibilltv.  To 
simply  change  the  CAB  pricing  formula  to 
allow  no  more  than  10  or  207,.  fare  reductions 
by  existing  carriers  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake. 

First,  it  would  significantly  diminish  the 
prospects  of  getting  the  deep  fare  reductions 
that  theory,  reality  and  common  sen-se 
demonstrate  are  possible  in  many  markets  of 
this  country  accessible  to  tens  of  millions  of 
citizens.  If  an  airline  can  fly  profltably  and 
safely  for  $25,  the  Congress  should  not  pass  a 
law  allowing  a  regulatory  agency  to  require 
the  airline  to  charge  $40. 

Secondly,  restricting  price  cuts  would  tend 
to  strengthen  the  current  regulatory  incen- 
tives for  general  and  frequent  fare  increases. 
Since  reductions  of  10  to  20  %  do  not  usually 
generate  enough  additional  passengers  to 
help  flll  airplanes,  there  would  be  no  strong 
incentives  for  an  existing  carrier  to  compete 
in  price.  Instead,  most  carriers  would  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  costly  service  and  frill 
competition,  and  continue  increasing  fares 
regularly.  In  the  last  three  and  a  half  years, 
carriers  have  successfully  sought  fare  in- 
creases totalling  27%  and.  unless  the  legisla- 
tion we  pass  reorders  incentives,  this  trend 
will  certainly  continue  and  could  be  accele- 
rated. Service  competition,  high  unit  costs, 
high  fares  and  frequent  fare  increases  are  all 
deeply-Imbedded  In  the  regulated  airline  in- 
dustry. Only  major  legislative  change  will 
lead  the  industry  to  respond  positively  to 
consumer  preference  to  compete  through 
price  reductions,  and  to  compete  through 
increased  efficiency. 

On  the  question  of  price  increases,  S.  689 
allows  airlines  freedom  to  raise  fares  10% 
per  year  through  1979  and  20%  thereafter. 
If  the  current  price  reduction  and  entry  pro- 
visions of  S.  689  are  maintained  and  admin- 
istered In  a  spirit  that  conforms  with  their 
Intent  by  current  and  future  CAB's,  then  I 
am  reasonably  confldent  that  airlines  wiU 
not  be  In  a  position  to  use  the  power  to  raise 
prices  in  a  monopolistic,  unfair  way.  But, 
until  and  unless  we  totally  remove  all  entry 
restrictions  and  the  industry  becomes  truly 
price  competitive,  we  should  maintain  the 
CAB'S  power  to  review  and,  if  appropriate, 
disallow  substantial  fare  Increases. 

Are  the  airlines  ready  for  price  competition 
or  will  it  be  wasteful  and  destructive?  The 
fact  is  that  current  regulation  brings  about 
its  own  peculiar  form  of  wasteful  competi- 
tion, and  it  exacts  a  flercesome  cost.  The  for- 
midable regulatory  controls  over  price  com- 
petition have  been  circumvented  through 
service  competition.  The  airlines  channel 
their  competitive  energies  Into  costlier  serv- 
ice and  chase  the  travel  dollars  with  frills 
and  lavish  scheduling  which  sends  planes  off 
across  the  country  half -empty.  This  form  of 
competition  is  potentially  no  less  dangerous 
or  risky  than  price  competition,  but  regula- 
tion has  no  power  to  control  scheduling.  This 
kind  of  competition  is  very  costly.  It  ex- 
plains why  airline  prices  can  be  too  high  at 
the  very  same  time  airline  profits  are  too  lew. 
To  attract  passengers  who  would  not  other- 
wise fiy  airlines  should  lower  their  prices, 
not  fly  more  empty  seats.  Consumer  travel 
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mushroomed  on  routes  in  California  and 
Texas  as  a  direct  result  of  lower  air  fares. 
During  1970-74,  for  example,  high-fare  mar- 
kets simUar  to  Dallas-Houston  grew  at  less 
than  10%  per  year  while  In  Dallas-Houston 
where  South wesv  offered  30-60%  fare  reduc- 
tions traffic  increased  nearly  130%.  The 
CAB  airlines  are  starting  to  learn  this  les- 
son themselves.  Texas  International  Air- 
lines— a  major  competitor  of  an  intrastate 
airline — has  seen  traffic  increase  700%  on 
some  non-Texas  routes  where  it  has  started 
to  experiment  with  50%  fare  reductions. 

One  hears  a  variety  of  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  allowing  airlines  to  lower  their 
prices  will  not  bring  lower  fares  becatise 
airline  costs  are  not  going  to  go  down.  Some 
will  say  that  the  lower  fares  charged  by 
Intrastate  carriers  cannot  be  duplicated 
nationwide.  This  is  quite  simply  false. 

When  compared  to  CAB  carriers,  the  so- 
phisticated low-fare  airlines  pay  comparable 
wages  to  their  unionized  employees,  pay 
more  for  Jet  fuel,  about  the  same  for  jet 
planes,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  for  salaried 
executives.  They  fly  in  rain  as  well  as  shine, 
get  charged  for  landing  at  airports,  and 
maintain  their  jet  fleets  to  meet  the  same 
PAA  safety  standards  Imposed  on  the  CAB 
carriers.  They  combine  41  years  of  operating 
experience  without  one  fatality.  Then  why 
the  lower  rates? 

The  largest  part  of  the  difference  is  due 
to  one  simple  fact:  The  intrastate  carriers 
put  more  passengers  on  their  planes.  PSA 
puts  158  seats  in  a  Boeing  727-200  jet  air- 
craft and  fills  approximately  60%  of  the 
seats  on  average.  American  Airlines  puts 
121  seats  on  exactly  the  same  type  of  air- 
craft, and  flies  it  on  average  55%  full.  Thus, 
when  flying  PSA,  95  passengers  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  flight,  while  on  the  American 
plane  only  66  passengers  must  share  the 
same  cost. 

So.  when  PSA  files  the  456  mUes  between 
San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  It  charges  $32. 
but  when  American  files  betv.'een  Boston 
and  Washington  it  charges  $51.  American 
Airlines  own  cost  figures  show  that  if  It 
put  more  seats  In  Its  plane  and  filled  them 
60%  full  It  could  lower  Its  Boston- Washing- 
ton fare  to  around  $35.  The  fact  Is  that  fuller 
planes  explain  the  lower  fares,  and  when 
given  the  choice,  consumers  have  invariably 
chosen  the  fuller  plane,  lower  fare  alter- 
native. There  is  no  economic,  technical,  or 
other  reason  why  this  cannot  be  duplicated 
nationwide. 

Loosening  the  regulatory  harness  on  price 
comoetltlon  will  not  giiarantee  the  perfect 
market  place  or  magically  make  the  airlines 
profitable  overnight.  Perhaps  not  all  firms 
will  practice  It  perfectly  or.  to  borrow  from 
economic  jarpon.  achieve  "eaulllbrlum."  But. 
"equilibrium"  is  hardly  belnp  achieved  un- 
der the  current  system  where  service  com- 
petition Is  sometimes  aggressive,  always 
costly  and  never  perfect.  The  freedom  to 
compete  In  price  under  S.  689  Is  not  likely 
to  be  any  more  abused  than  the  freedom  to 
compete  In  scheduling  and  other  services 
under  current  law.  In  fact,  since  price  cut^ 
attract  new  passengers  and  accelerate 
growth,  price  competition  Is  Ukelv  to  be 
productive  while  service  competition  Is 
wasteful. 

REGtTLATION   OP  ENTRY 

In  the  area  of  entry  regulation  fundamen- 
tal redirection  is  also  necessary.  Under  the 
current  law.  as  formulated  In  1938,  t^e 
Board  must  find  an  applicant  to  be  fit,  wlll- 
Ina;  and  able  to  perform  service.  In  addition, 
under  the  statute  the  Board  must  And  the 
service  to  be  required  by  the  "public  con- 
venience and  necessity."  Finally,  the  Board 
as  a  nractlcal  matter  has  almost  unlimited 
discretion  to  expedite,  delay  or  Ignore  ap- 
plications to  provide  service. 

S.  689  would  substantially  amend  current 
law.  To  assess  the  need  for  those  changes. 


let  us  examine  how  the  1938  law  has  dealt 
with  the  question  of  entry. 

In  1938  there  were  16  trunk  airlines,  but 
today  there  are  only  10.  The  six  who  are 
no  longer  operating  in  most  cases  became 
financially  shaky  and  merged  with  the  ten 
survivors.  Although  we  have  one  third  fewer 
trunk  airlines  operating  today,  it  is  not  for 
lack  of  firms  wishing  to  offer  service.  Since 
1950,  there  have  been  over  80  applications 
by  new  firms  to  provide  trunk  service,  but 
none  have  been  granted,  and  only  5  percent 
were  even  given  the  courtesy  of  a  formal 
hearing.  In  other  words,  no  newcomer  to  the 
trunk  industry  has  been  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  an  industry  that  has  grown  300-fold 
in  40  years. 

Although  some  new  classes  of  carriers  have 
been  allowed  to  perform  scheduled  service, 
they  are  dwarfed  by  the  trunks.  Local  serv- 
ice carriers  were  certificated  by  Congress,  not 
by  the  Board,  and  only  2  new  local  service 
carriers  have  been  certificated  since  1955. 
Today  air  service  performed  by  firms  not 
operating  in  1938  accounts  for  a  mere  ten 
percent  of  the  domestic  market.  The  regula- 
tory scheme  and  the  Board  decisions  under 
it  have  combined  to  prevent  meaningful 
entry  into  the  industry. 

Nor  have  the  Board's  route  award  proce- 
dures been  particularly  fair  or  effective  in  al- 
lowing existing  airlines  to  serve  new  markets. 
In  fact,  after  a  series  of  private  meetings 
with  airline  executives  several  years  ago.  the 
CAB  simply  refused  to  grant  any  more 
hearings  in  competitive  route  cases.  This  so- 
called  route  moratorium  is  now  unmistak- 
ably over  but  the  statute  that  allowed  it  and 
the  regulatory  phUosophy  that  spawned  it 
are  still  around.  They  are  held  in  check  by 
the  exceptional  good  sense  of  today's  Board 
and  the  relatively  recent  but  intsnse  public 
attention  on  airline  regulation. 

Another  problem  with  entry  policy  Is  that 
even  when  hearings  are  being  held,  and  the 
Board  Isn't  merely  sitting  on  cases.  Board 
decisions  lack  any  clear  or  predictable  stand- 
ards for  deciding  which  towns  and  cities 
will  receive  additional  air  service  and  which 
carriers  will  be  permitted  to  provide  it.  A 
Board's  own  comprehensive  staff  study  of  its 
route  awards,  for  example,  terms  its  carrier 
selection  process  as  "random."  The  only  ap- 
parent consistent  thread  running  through 
entry  cases,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Is  the  protection  of  the  pres- 
ent group  of  air  carriers.  How  the  Board 
treats  the  issue  of  "diversion"  under  current 
law  illustrates  this.  "Diversion"  occurs  if  al- 
lowing a  new  competitor  in  the  market  di- 
verts revenues  from  the  old  carrier  already 
In  the  market  to  the  new  one.  Diversion  of 
revenue  from  the  old  carrier  means,  of  course, 
additional  revenue  for  the  new  one.  More 
fundamentally,  a  diversion  will  certainly  oc- 
cur If  the  consumers  prefer  the  new  carrier. 
On  both  counts,  diversion  may  be  quite  de- 
sirable. But.  In  order  to  protect  existing 
carriers,  the  CAB  counts  "diversion"  as  an 
important  reason  against  the  award  of  new 
routes. 

Finally,  even  if  the  Board  were  to  begin 
allowing  new  carriers  to  enter  the  Industry, 
setting  all  route  cases  for  hearing  and  award- 
ing compettltlve  ser\'lce,  the  regulatory  sj's- 
tem  nonetheless  remains  too  rigid  to  foster 
confidence  In  air  transportation's  future. 
There  are  currently  57,000  city  pairs  now 
served  by  a  variety  of  carriers  in  an  Industry 
that  estimates  Its  future  capital  require- 
ments at  65  billion  dollars  over  the  next 
15  years.  There  are  scores  upon  scores  of 
domestic  markets  in  every  region  of  the 
country  that  might  attract  Innovative  service 
or  a  new  carrier.  Yet,  each  application  for 
service  Is  subject  to  lengthy  hearings  under 
current  regulation.  Thus  airline  management 
must  think  in  terms  of  legal  precedents  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  federal  regulatory 
lore.  Instead  of  sound  marketing  and  com- 
mercial development.  Carriers  are  dissuaded 


from  filing  applications  before  the  Board 
because  the  prospects  for  success  are  small, 
the  legal  costs  high  and  the  litigation  re- 
soiirces  of  both  the  Board  and  the  company 
limited.  In  fact,  airlines  dont  compete  in 
price  they  compete  in  "lawyering." 

These  problems — foreclosing  entry  to  new 
carriers  random  selection,  obsessive  concern 
with  preventing  diversion  the  inability  of 
regulation  to  respond  well  to  true  market 
conditions —  are  addressed  through  the  entry 
provisions  of  S.  680. 

First  the  general  entry  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  are  changed  both  procedurally  and 
substantively.  Procedurally,  S.  680  manda- 
torily speeds  up  Board  route  cases  so  that 
routes  will  automatically  be  awarded  if  the 
Board  does  not  act  within  prescribed  time 
limits  requires  the  Board  for  the  first  time  to 
abide  by  strict  evidentiary  standards  similar 
to  those  that  bind  judicial  decisions;  places 
on  the  opposing  party  the  burden  of  proving 
a  route  award  Is  against  the  public  interest; 
on  appeals  from  the  CAB's  denial  of  entry, 
allows  the  reviewing  court  to  apply  its  expert 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  Board  properly 
followed  the  strict  new  evidentiary 
requirements. 

Substantively,  S.  689  retains  the  "public 
convenience  and  necessity"  standard  of  cur- 
rent law  but  generally  redefines  that  phrase 
to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  maximum 
feasible  competition.  Specifically.  S.  689's  en- 
try provision  spells  out  what  is  consistent 
with  the  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  new  air  service, 
lower  fares,  and  better  efficiency.  It  also  spells 
out  factors  Inconsistent  with  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  such  as  the  tendency 
to  create  a  monopoly  or  excessive  concentra- 
tion. And,  It  provides  that  "diversion"  is  not 
itself  a  factor  inconsistent  with  the  "pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity." 

Two  other  provisions  of  S.  689,  to  a  lim- 
ited but  Important  extent,  would  allow  CAB 
carriers  and  the  three  most  experienced  non- 
CAB  csuTlers  to  begin  passenger  service  In 
special  clrcimistances  without  the  necessity 
of  a  full-blown  route  proceeding.  First,  the 
Board  must  authorize  service  to  applicants 
who  are  "fit,  wlUlng  and  able"  to  perform 
service  In  markets  where  nonstop  service  Is 
already  authorized  but  not  performed.  There 
now  exists  substantial  unused  authority  In 
13  of  the  top  75  markets.  Carriers  provide 
non-stop  service  In  only  16  percent  of  the 
authorized  markets.  A  route  award  Is  designed 
to  serve  the  public;  It  should  not  be  used 
by  private  companies  as  a  monopolistic 
franchise  to  be  squirreled  away  for  some  rainy 
day.  If  some  sound  and  qualified  company 
wants  to  provide  the  service,  then  that  car- 
rier should  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  re- 
quiring a  second  investigation  and  agency 
decision  on  the  question  of  "public  conven- 
ience and  necessity." 

The  second  semi-automatic  entry  provi- 
sion of  S.  689  is  the  most  Important  one.  Un- 
der this  provision,  existing  carriers  are  au- 
thorized to  add  automatically  several  new 
points  to  existing  routes  annually.  Extremely 
large  carriers  are  limited  to  one  new  route  a 
year  not  to  exceed  2000  miles  while  existing 
CAB  certificated  passenger  carriers  and  the 
three  largest  Intrastate  carriers  are  allowed 
up  to  4  new  routes  per  year  all  of  which  can- 
not exceed  4000  miles.  Under  the  entry  pro- 
vision, bureaucratic  second-guessing  and 
Washington  lawyers  will  not  be  Interposed 
between  qualified  airline  management  and 
the  market.  Carriers  will  be  able  to  enter 
more  quickly  and  flexibly  under  this  provi- 
sion, although  the  Board  would  still  have  to 
choose  between  carriers  In  the  event  of  du- 
plicative applications.  Service  under  this  pro- 
vision is  restricted  as  to  fare  Increases  and 
capacity  reductions.  These  restrictions  help 
Insure  that  management's  mitlal  fare  and 
level  of  service  decisions  will  be  cautious, 
realistic,  and  firmly  grounded  In  the  char- 
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acterlstics  of  the  particular 
eligible  participants  are  limltab 
significant  passenger  experlen  ;e 

The  entry  provisions  of  S 
together  are  a  substantial 
current    law.    I    cannot   ov' 
point   that   new   entry 
suJHciently  precise,  definite 
cated   to   ensure  ease  of 
firms  and  qualified  new  ones 
not  be  a  guessing  game  pla; 
makings  and  hearings  at  tb  i 
entry  is  a  real  and  continuing 
market  of  the  cotintry,  the 
provisions  of  S.   689   may 
unchecked    spirallng    price 
point  cannot  be  stressed 
existence   of  a   competitor 
to  enter  a  market  is  an 
pensable   discipline   on    fare 
barriers  to  entry  are  the  besi 
incumbent  carriers  to  keep 
prices  economical.  Forty  years 
us  that  without  precise  entry 
the  CAB'S  exercise  of  discretion 
tlous  and  too  uncertain  to 
age  newcomers  or  force 
behave   as   If  quick  entry 
threat. 

That  the  threat  of  new 
prices  Is   not  Just  sound 
It  Is  demonstrably  true  in 
experience  of  airlines.  Some 
that  pricing  flexibility  alone  1 
and  that  price  competition 
out  vastly  liberalized  entry 
say  that  they  can  compete  in 
that  they  can  but  history 
will  not.  In  the  ISSO's,  for 
not  until  non-scheduled  carriers 
ing  low-fare  service  with  fullei 
the  scheduled  lines  think  of 
priced  coach  service.  Prior  to 
much   higher-priced  first  clas  i 
offered.  In  California,  the 
meeting  the  low-fares  of  the 
rlers  to  stay  competitive,  but 
attempted  to  reduce  regular 
where  there  Is  no  low-fare 
Southwest  Airlines  was  licensee 
Aeronautics    Commission    to 
scheduled  service  but  had  to 
in  lawsuits  brought  by  the  CAl  i 
were  charging  vastly  higher 
proposed   by   Southwest.   The 
argued   that  the  fares  were 
cream-skimming,   unlawful, 
sonable  and  harmful  to  the 
only  several  years  later  after 
tually  began  low-fare  service 
carriers  try  to  match  the  low 
International  Airlines  has 
so    well    that    it    is   offering 
reductions    on    several    routes 
Texas. 

There   are  now  three 
CAB  permission  to  fly  from 
other  cities  at  fares  from  20 
than   those   now  charged.  The 
for  this  authority  was  a  newly 
pany  headed  by  the  former 
officer  of  a  major  CAB  carrier 
after,  the  Texas  Intrastate 
first  a  major  CAB  carrier 
CAB  carriers'  request  for  an 
Ing.    Only   when   that   failed 
ruled  that  it  would  expedite 
the  CAB  carrier  decide  to  fil  i 
low-fare  authority. 

American  Airlines  recently 
permission  to  ofler  a  coast-to-c 
fare  45%  below  regular  coach  fa 
the    fare   Is    quite   restricted 
reservations,  minimum  and 
requlrf^ments  and  other 
claims  this  shows  that  the 
can   provide   low  fares.   But 
low-fare  has  come  hot  on  the  _ 
less  restricted  low-cost  charter 
a   Board    determination    to 
World  Airways's  ten-year  old  p 
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scheduled  service  coast-to-coast  for  half 
price.  And  It  became  effective  less  than  a 
week  before  hearings  on  legislation  which 
would  allow  new  now-fare  carriers  to  enter 
the  industry. 

Realistic  threats  of  new  carriers  charging 
lower  prices  are  often  enough  to  make  the 
higher-priced  Incumbent  act  first  with  low- 
fares  of  Its  own.  But  those  threats  will  not 
be  realistic  unless  the  entry  provisions  of 
current  law  are  overhavUed  at  least  to  the 
extent  proposed  in  S.  689. 

ANTrrRFST  IMMUNTTT 

S.  689  addresses  several  matters  in  addi- 
tion to  rate  and  entry  regulation.  The  bUl 
would  also  repeal  the  Board's  current  power 
to  confer  antitrust  immunity  on  the  air- 
lines. That  power  has  been  seriously  abused 
in  the  past. 

For  four  3rears  the  Board  encouraged  ca- 
pacity reduction  agreements  between  large 
airlines  on  major  routes.  These  are  siniply 
agreements  to  reduce  fiights.  This  me^nr 
fewer  flights  for  travelers  v/lth  no  commen- 
surate reduction  In  fares.  It  also  meant  fewer 
Jobs  for  airline  employees  and  diminished 
service  to  some  communities.  Las  Vegas 
estimated  that  it  lost  $1  million  in  non- 
gambling  revenue  during  one  two-month 
period  as  a  result  ox  these  agreements.  Yet 
this  antitrust  Immunity  was  conferred  with- 
out a  CAB  hearing.  Also,  antitrust  Immunity 
Is  used  to  allow  the  airline  to  fix  among 
themselves  the  commissions  they  pay  to 
travel  agents.  Whatever  the  Justification  un- 
der current  regulation,  this  kind  of  price- 
fixing  scheme  makes  little  sense  In  a  re- 
formed price  competitive  alrllnie  Industry. 

There  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
other  agreements  that  the  Board  routinely 
approves  and  e.xempts  from  the  antitrust 
Uws.  Some  are  not  well-known.  For  example 
the  federally  regtilated  airlines  have  agreed' 
among  themselves  to  "recommend  that"  a 
handicapped  "passenger  use  first-class  wher- 
ever possible."  In  addition,  another  agree- 
ment reads:  "Persons  who  have  malodorous 
conditions,  gross  disfigurements,  or  other  un- 
pleasant characteristics  so  unusual  as  to 
offend  fellow  passengers  should  not  be  car- 
ried by  any  Members." 

I  am  sure  there  may  be  Instances  where 
the  physical  difficulty  of  transporting  certain 
persons  might  Jmtify  Individual  airlines  to 
refuse  passage.  But,  a  private  collective 
agreement  by  which  all  airlines  deny  passage 
to  a  vaguely  defined  class  of  persons  raises 
a  serious  antitrust  and  other  public  policy 
problems. 

Another  airline  agreement  Immune  from 
the  antitrust  laws  limits  each  federally  regu- 
lated carrier  to  one  advertisement  in  the  yel- 
low pages:  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ads  are 
likewise  limited. 

Still  another  agreement  provides  that  no 
airline  can  provide  air-to-ground  telephone 
service  for  Its  passengers  until  the  airline 
trade  association  determines  that  new  tech- 
:iology  makes  this  restriction  unnecessary. 
This  looks  suspiciously  like  an  agreement 
among  competitors  by  which  no  firm  will 
offer  to  customers  a  potentlaly  useful  serv- 
ice imtll  all  firms  are  capable  of  doing  so. 

Neither  the  advertising  nor  the  air-tele- 
phone resolutions  offer  public  benefits  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  what  would  otherwise  be 
illegal  conspiracies  to  restrain  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  agreements  among  air- 
line to  interline  passengers,  baggage,  and 
freight  bring  convenience  and  efficiency  to 
air  travel  and  serve  the  passengers  and  ship- 
pers well.  They  are  certainly  in  the  public 
Interest.  But,  no  case  has  been  made  to  show 
why  these  perfectly  reasonable  arrangements 
would  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  quite 
unlikely  that  the  PTC  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  the  courts  would  find  them  Illegal. 

There  may  exist  some  agreements  that  are 
clearly  in  the  public  interest  but  that  would 
require  some  limited  form  of  antitrust  Im- 


m\mity  under  a  less  regulated  system.  But 
neither  the  CAB  nor  the  airlines  have  point- 
ed to  any  agreements  that  would  fit  that 
category.  If  some  do  exist,  a  very  limited 
and  precise  statutory  antitrust  exemption 
would  be  appropriate. 

SERVICE  TO   SMALL   COMMUNmES 

Apart  from  the  specific  provisions  of  S. 
689,  there  are  some  who  have  expressed 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  reduced  regula- 
tion. Briefly,  I  would  like  to  address  two 
questions  that  have  been  raised. 

The  first  Is  whether  less  regulation  will 
somehow  Jeopardize  service  to  small  com- 
munities. Some  factions  of  the  aviation  In- 
dustry have  tried  to  spread  the  notion  that 
less  regulation  wUl  result  in  substantial  loss 
of  service.  This  notion  Is  simply  false  and 
should  be  laid  to  rest.  In  discussing  service 
to  small  towns,  we  should  not  confuse  three 
quite  separate  points. 

First,  the  CAB  now  administers  a  70  mil- 
lion dollar  subsidy  program  to  underwrite 
otherwise  unprofitable  but  necessary  air 
service.  S.  689  would  not  eliminate  direct 
subsidies.  On  the  contrary  an  Improved  fed- 
eral subsidy  program  for  small  town  service 
should  be  an  important  feature  of  our  re- 
form legislation. 

The  direct  subsidy  program  should  not, 
however,  be  confused  with  the  myth  that 
the  Board's  conventional  price  and  entry 
regulations  somehow  guarantee  service  to 
smaU  communities.  They  do  no  such  thing 
The  Board  is  prohibited  by  law  from  con- 
trolling either  equipment  or  schedules  so 
has  virtually  no  control  over  how  a  town  Is 
served  either  in  terms  of  frequency  or  tim- 
ing. And,  it  seldom  requires  that  a  particular 
route  be  flown.  The  restrictions  the  Board 
places  on  airline  operating  authority  are 
primarily  designed  to  keep  competition  out 
of  protected  markets  rather  than  compel 
service  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided. For  example,  one  regional  airline 
serves  39  points  where  It  is  the  only  cer- 
tificated carrier  and  faces  no  restrictions  at 
any  of  those  monopoly  points.  It  can  pat- 
tern service  to  those  points  any  way  it 
chooses.  By  contrast,  at  the  28  points  it 
serves  in  competition  with  other  airlines  it 
faces  restrictions  on  the  type  of  service  it  can 
provide. 

In  addition,  the  present  system  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  has  allowed  the  cessation 
of  certificated  service  to  many  small  com- 
munities. The  Board  has  been  quite  liberal 
in  allowing  airlines  to  drop  unprofitable 
points.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  170  points 
have  lost  certificated  air  service,  an  amount 
equal  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  points  pre- 
viously served  and  leaves  about  400  points 
still  receiving  certificated  service.  This  trend 
will  continue  and  shows  signs  of  accelerat- 
ing in  the  future,  mainly  because  of  the 
natural  and  Board-sanctioned  trend  of  re- 
gional carriers  to  replace  smaller  planes 
with  large  aircraft  fiat  cannot  economically 
or  conveniently  service  small  towns. 

Although  Board  regulation  did  not  main- 
tain air  service  to  those  170  communities, 
unregulated  commuter  carriers  voluntarily 
serve  nearly  100  of  those  towns  today.  By 
flying  small  aircraft,  commuters  are  exempt 
from  Board  regulation  and  are  free  to  fly 
where  and  when  they  want  and  charge  what- 
ever the  market  will  bear.  Today  they  pro- 
vide the  only  scheduled  service  to  about  150 
communities  and  those  communities  tend 
to  be  the  smallest  receiving  scheduled  serv- 
ice. A  DOT  study  shows  that  the  frequency  of 
service  provided  by  commuters  is  about  twice 
as  great  as  that  provided  by  certiflcated  car- 
riers at  points  with  the  same  traffic  volume. 
Yet,  they  generally  charge  comparable  or 
lower  fares  over  short  distances  than  CAB 
carriers.  Commuters  are  aulte  stable  even 
though  they  have  no  certiflcate  oblieatlons 
and  serve  the  most  marginal  points.  In  fact 
only  four  of  the  100  communities  emplaning 
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6  or  more  passengers  a  day  lost  commuter 
service  during  the  two  and  one-half  years 
between  June  1973  and  January  1,  1976.  The 
commuter  carriers  operating  in  an  unregu- 
lated environment  guarantee  better  than 
do  CAB  rules  stable,  high-quality,  convenient 
service  to.  small  communities. 

Third,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
myth  that  airlines  are  providing  significant 
money-losing  service  to  small  communities 
that  Is  subsidized  by  highly  profitable  opera- 
tions where  the  CAB  protects  them  from 
competition.  The  dense  and  most  popular 
markets  are  already  quite  competitive  and 
the  two,  three  or  more  carriers  serving  them 
generate  little  or  no  "excess"  profit  that  these 
same  carriers  use  to  serve  towns  they  would 
prefer  not  to  serve.  The  fact  is  that  CAB 
regulation  positively  discourages  this  kind 
of  cross-subsidy.  A  detailed  study  of  Unlted's 
system  by  the  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  Subcommittee  and  a  review  of 
Eastern's  system  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  strongly  confirm  that  cross- 
subsidized  routes  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  trlfllngly  small  percentage  of  certifl- 
cated service. 

In  my  view  S.  689  has  the  potential  to  im- 
prove service  to  small  communities  In  several 
important  ways.  Lower  fares  on  many  routes 
win  attract  people  from  large  and  small  com- 
munities who  will  want  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  The  demand  for  air  service  and 
the  economic  incentives  to  provide  it  will 
Increase. 

Also  this  bill  Is  the  best  vehicle  by  which 
to  reform  the  current  direct  subsidy  program 
to  ensure  improved  air  service  to  small  towns 
for  fewer  federal  dollars.  The  ciurent  pro- 
gram Is  administered  today  to  obtain  pas- 
senger service  under  a  statutory  provision 
drafted  4  decades  ago  to  improve  mall  serv- 
ice. Under  current  law,  the  subsidy  can  only 
be  paid  to  certiflcated  carriers.  The  subsidy 
system  has  many  problems.  For  one  thing,  it 
subsidizes  a  good  deal  of  Jet  service  to  com- 
munities that  would  be  better  served  by 
smaller  but  more  frequent  and  timely  air- 
craft of  the  sort  fiown  by  the  non-certificated 
commuter  carriers.  One  recent  Board  analysis 
showed  the  cost  to  subsidize  commuter  air 
service  to  8  mldwestern  communities  would 
be  about  one-seventh  the  cost  to  subsidize 
the  only  legally  eligible  regional  carrier.  The 
current  system  provides  no  meaningful  in- 
centive for  reglonals  to  develop  small-town 
service  smce  good  profits  on  some  routes  al- 
low the  CAB  to  lessen  the  overall  subsidy 
to  the  carrier. 

The  current  subsidy  program  needs  dras- 
tic Improvement.  S.  689  says  that  there  shall 
be  such  a  program  but  does  not  specify  how 
It  would  operate.  In  devising  a  new  program 
I  would  make  the  following  suggestions. 

The  first  and  primary  goal  should  be  to 
provide  air  service  to  communities  that  re- 
quire but  might  not  otherwise  receive  it.  Ac- 
cordingly the  government  should  subsidize 
particular  air  service  not  particular  com- 
panies. 

Second,  communities  presently  receiving 
certiflcated  service  in  most  every  case  should 
be  Included  in  the  new  subsidy  program. 

Third,  no  qualified  airline,  and  especially 
no  commuter  airline,  should  be  ineligible  to 
provide  the  required  air  service  and  receive 
the  federal  subsidy. 

Fourth,  although  the  program  should  be 
designed  to  maximize  service  and  minimize 
cost,  the  program  should  give  appropriate 
weight  to  the  views  of  the  local  community 
to  be  subsidized,  the  desirability  of  a  local 
firm  providing  the  air  service,  and  other 
factors. 

Fifth,  the  Board  should  be  authorized  and 
required  to  devise  regulations  so  that  pas- 
sengers traveling  by  reasonably  reliable 
scheduled  service  to  and  from  small  towns 
are  given  the  advantages  of  interlining.  Joint 
lares  and  other  conveniences  irrespective  of 


whether  the  scheduled  service  Is  provided  by 
a  certiflcated,  or  non-certlflcated  air  carrier. 

Sixth,  if  the  Congress  determines  to  extend 
the  federal  aircraft  loan  guarantee  program 
beyond  its  current  expiration  date,  eligibil- 
ity to  participate  should  not  hinge  on 
whether  an  otherwise  qualified  carrier  has  a 
CAB  certificate. 

If  fundamental  redirection  of  the  direct 
subsidy  program  Is  combined  with  S.  689's 
drastic  reduction  In  the  regulation  of  non- 
subsidized  service,  the  nation's  communities, 
travelers  and  commerce  will  all  benefit. 

AIRLINE  EMPLOYEES 

The  fear  of  losing  service  to  small  com- 
munities Is  not  the  only  red  herring  strewn 
along  the  path  of  reform.  The  over  blown 
rhetoric  and  unwarranted  claims  that  reform 
means  disruption,  bankruptcy,  and  drasti- 
cally reduced  service  have  created  misplaced 
but  good  faith  concern  on  the  part  of  some 
employees  of  CAB  carriers.  The  fact  Is  that 
current  regulation  provides  very  few  benefits 
to  workers  that  would  not  be  available  In  a 
more  competitive  environment.  Less  regula- 
tion win  enhance  the  Interests  of  workers  In 
the  alrlne  industry.  The  fear  that  airline  em- 
ployees will  lose  Jobs  because  of  regulatory 
reform  has  no  evidence  to  support  it  any- 
more than  the  allegation  that  towns  will  lose 
service.  There  will  not  be  disruption  so  there 
is  no  threat  to  Jobs.  The  trend  under  current 
regulation  is  for  the  CAB  to  allow  certificated 
carriers  to  withdraw  from  those  few  small 
communities  that  they  prefer  not  to  serve. 
Regulated  carriers  dropped  170  points  In  the 
last  15  years,  and  any  safeguards  for  affected 
employees  came  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  not  economic  regulation. 

In  fact,  the  CAB  has  not  been  specially 
sensitive  to  labor  concerns.  Until  recently 
the  Board  encouraged  some  large  air  carriers 
to  mutually  agree  to  reduce  service  on 
heavily  travelled  routes  but  Ignored  the  pro- 
tests that  this  was  procedurally  improper 
and  would  cost  people  Jobs.  One  set  of  agree- 
ments translated  into  an  estimated  1000 
lost  Jobs.  Under  current  regulation,  the 
Board  has  the  power  to  sanction  such  agree- 
ments In  the  future,  but  under  S.  689  that 
power  would  be  repealed. 

Moreover  the  employees  of  the  less  regu- 
lated Intrastate  carriers  have  done  quite  well 
on  several  scores  without  federal  economic 
regulation.  During  the  recent  economic 
downturn,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
employees  were  laid  off  by  the  high-priced 
CAB  carriers.  In  1975  alone  federally  regu- 
lated airlines  reduced  employment  by  nearly 
10,000.  During  this  same  period,  the  Intra- 
state carriers  were  increasing  the  number  of 
employees,  mainly  because  the  low  fares  con- 
tinued to  stimulate  significant  traffic  growth, 
company  expansion  and  profits. 

The  wage  levels  paid  to  all  categories  of 
employees  by  Intrastate  carriers  compares 
quite  favorably  to  those  paid  by  CAB  air- 
lines. They  are  also  well  organized  by  major 
unions.  1975  figures  show  that  a  Boeing  727 
captain  from  American  Airlines  had  an  aver- 
age seniority  of  18  years  and  earned  $55,272 
annually,  while  PSA's  B-727  captains  were 
paid  over  $59,000  per  year  with  only  11  years 
seniority.  The  licensed  mechanics  at  South- 
west Airlines  earned  $23,000  annually  with 
less  than  3  years  seniority,  while  Continen- 
tal's mechanics  were  earning  about  $3000 
less.  Many  of  these  employees  of  Intrastate 
airline  are?  represented  by  the  Teamsters,  the 
Transport  Workers  Union,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  other  unions.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  top  5  domestic 
carriers  which  is  regulated  by  the  CAB  Is  by 
and  large  non-union. 

Airline  employees  have  nothing  to  fear 
under  this  legislation.  .\  more  dynamic  and 
flexible  industry  will  provide  airlines  new 
opportunities  to  expand  and  grow,  and  this 
will  create  new  employment  opportunities 
lor  workers,  and  new  organizing  opportiuil- 


tles  for  unions.  Let  me  quote  you  one  para- 
graph from  a  letter  my  office  received  from 
one  of  the  local  representatives  of  a  major 
airline  union: 

"Concering  deregulation  I  have  formed 
three  opinions:  a  consumer's  opinion  which 
Is  totally  for  it;  a  labor  leader's  opinion 
which  Is  totally  against  It;  and  an  unbiased 
employee's  opinion  which  is  becoming  more 
of  a  friendly  skeptic." 

That  wsis  some  months  ago,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  by  the  end  of  these  hearings 
that  person  will  be  a  friendly  advocate. 

Unlike  the  railroad  crisis  where  Congress 
by  statute  replaced  weak  and  virtually  bank- 
rupt firms,  with  a  quasi-governmental  cor- 
poration, directed  the  successor  firm  to  re- 
duce and  consolidate  uneconomic  rail  serv- 
ice, and  then  compensated  the  employees 
whose  Jobs  were  eliminated  by  statute,  air- 
line regulatory  reform  Is  not  putting  com- 
panies out  of  business  or  displacing  workers 
from  Jobs.  On  the  contrary,  this  Is  an  Indus- 
try where  the  status  quo  is  preventing  new 
Jobs  from  being  created.  There  are  firms  fit, 
and  willing  and  able  at  this  very  moment  to 
provide  new,  and  Innovative  and  profitable 
air  services  for  which  they  will  need  hun- 
dreds and  probably  thousands  of  employees. 
Ask  the  people  who  live  in  Chicago's  south- 
west side  if  daily  plane  service  by  two  new 
firms  to  fourteen  new  cities  out  of  close  by 
Midway  airport  will  reduce  or  increase  em- 
ployment in  the  area.  The  major  barrier  to 
new  firms  and  new  employment  In  the  air- 
line Industry  Is  not  the  economy,  not  a 
shortage  of  capital,  not  a  lack  of  consumer 
demand  for  low-cost  air  travel,  not  a  lack  of 
spirit  or  entrepreneural  Initiative.  Rather  the 
barrier  is  a  1938  statute  that  In  1977  we 
must  change. 

A  less  regulated  air  transport  system  will 
benefit  all  workers  as  well  as  airline  em- 
ployees. There  are  300,000  airline  employees, 
14.2  million  workers  represented  by  the  ATL- 
CIO,  1.8  by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, nearly  %  of  a  mUUon  by  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  Just  to  name  a  few,  and 
unions  represent  only  one  out  of  four  work- 
ers in  this  country.  It  Is  all  of  those  people 
we  should  focus  upon  In  considering  thl? 
question.  The  average  family  Income  of  peo- 
ple fiylng  today  is  over  $25,000,  while  the 
average  family  Income  of  the  population  is 
about  40«T>  less  than  that.  Lower  air  fares  on 
the  magnitude  of  20  to  60 '^  where  they  are 
possible  will  be  a  dramatic  and  meaningful 
opportunity  for  the  millions  of  citizens  who 
cannot  afford  to  fiy  today.  Regular  air  travel 
still  eludes  the  financial  grasp  of  all  but  the 
well-to-do.  and  current  federal  regulation  Is 
the  primary  villain.  One  of  our  Important 
goals  In  this  legislation  Is  to  make  air  travel 
more  accessible.  Governmental  meddling 
that  Impedes  travel  with  high  prices  Is  no 
less  objectionable  In  a  democratic  society 
than  governmental  Interference  that  impedes 
travel  with  restrictive  laws. 

A  place  called  Harllngen.  Texas  located  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  In  recent  years 
begun  to  receive  low-fare  service  from  a  non- 
CAB  carrier  At  the  same  time  the  CAB  car- 
rier certiflcated  to  serve  Harllngen  at  fares 
of  $42  was  successfully  petitioning  the  CAB 
to  withdraw  from  what  It  claimed  to  be  an 
unprofltable  service  obllgstlon  unpatronlzed 
by  Harllngen's  citizens.  Southwest  Airlines 
was  beginning  air  service  to  Harllngen  from 
Houston  at  fares  of  $25  In  the  day  and  815 
on  evenings  and  weekends. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
oplved  from  David  Allex,  the  President  of 
Harllngen 's   Chamber   of  Commerce: 

"Both  of  the  Standarl  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Areas  .  .  .  served  by  the  Harllngen 
Airport  rank  second  and  third  lowest  In  per 
capita  Income  In  the  entire  United  States. 
Hundreds  of  cases  have  arisen  where  the 
Indigent  are  now  able  to  Journey  to  Houston 
for  much  needed    (and  unavailable  In  our 
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area)  cancer  and  other  medlc^il 
where  blacks  and  Mexican 
seen  their  small  businesses  _ 
the  fact  that  they  are  now  abl  t 
Houston  and  Dallas  markets 
come  but  exceptionally  bright 
dents  can  further  their  educal_ 
sltles  hundreds  of  miles  awa 
airline  trafBc  has  Increased  121 
to  1976,  making  available  hu' 
Jobs  In  our  area  due  to  the 
tourUts  coming  In  by  airlines 
cause  the  fares  which  go  as 
made  air  transportation  available 
all  of  our  citizens  and  to 
Texas. 

"Perhaps  parenthetically.  It 
to  note  that  It  Is  Just  today 
Interstate    carrier    (namely 
tional   Airlines)    has  Initiated 
fares  throughout  Texas — the 
nut  fares.'  It  is  reported  to  us 
Is  the  airline  making  record 
routes  using  these  low  cost  »«; 
the  airline  Is  presently  booke< 
next   couple    of   weeks.    As 
guessed,  they  have  matched 
carrier,   Southwest   Airlines, 
while     the     airline     reports 
margins. 

"Harllngen's  story  can  be 
other  communities  In  this 
Transportation    Regulatory 
a  responsible,  practical  and 
formula  to  redirect  our  natloi 
portatlon  system  Into  one  that 
consumers,    communities,    and 
themselves.  It  Is  also  a  respons  j 
lions  of  citizens  who  quite  accu 
that  the  federal  government  anc 
this  Congress  creates  are  not 
repositories  of  expertise, 
agerlal   eflSciency.   The   basic 
market  economy  in  the  1930's  i 
fundamental  Ignorance  of  what 
Industry  would  develop  into  as 
plain  the  regulatory  choice  ma( 
ago.  But  those  forces  have  run  .,1, 
It  Is  now  time  for  less  govemme  at 
A  vital  economy  Is  much  more 
suffocated    by   choking   regulat 
'cut  throat'  competition. 

"The  sophistication  of  our  ic» 
thriving  commerce  of  the  I970*s 
strated  desires  of  millions  of 
fldence  in  private  business  : 
a  basic  preference  for  a  free  ^.„^ 
combine  to  allow  us  to  act  boldl  y 
federal  presense  should  be  wit 
the  air  transportation  system.' 
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INDIA  AND ,^^^ 

MISPERCEPTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  . .. 
tory  has  just  been  made  on 
Subcontinent.  Nearly  200 
baUots  were  cast  by  the  clv,.«= 
representing  the  greatest  ou 
voters  the  world  has  ever 
free  election. 

As  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  this  morning: 

Whatever  Its  foreign  policy. 
gun  to  earn  a  new  claim  on 
pathies,  and  perhaps  aid.  All  „, 
dom  are  measurably  safer  today 
the  Indian  election,  and  they  I 
tlon  to  encourage  the  spread 
cratic  habit 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Times  editorial  places  this  ele 
proper  perspective.  I  believe 
thrust  of  any  American  foi 
to  not  only  encourage,  but  -cm 
supporting  democratic  institu 

As  the  New  York  Times     ' 
ther  pointed  out: 
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The  news  from  India  Is  an  inspiration  to 
all  democracies  ...  An  impoverished  people 
rejected  the  siren  song  of  authoritarians 
everywhere  that  bread  must  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  freedom.  This  historic  election  will 
reverberate  through  many  lands;  even  some 
Americans  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  fate 
of  democracy  before  the  seemingly  inevitable 
march  of  tyranny. 

At  the  height  of  her  power,  Mrs.  Gandhi 
must  have  felt  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  that 
arose  from  her  people's  democratic  instincts. 
To  her  credit,  the  election  she  called  when 
she  thought  she  would  surely  win  tiirned 
out  to  be  fair  and  open,  as  promised.  Ironi- 
caUy,  nothing  less  than  her  defeat  could  fully 
demonstrate  the  return  of  democracy  that 
had  been  her  proclaimed  aim. 

This  set  of  circumstances  highlights 
my  concern  over  the  misperceptions  in 
the  Congress  over  the  allocation  made 
available  to  India  from  the  International 
Development  Association,  or  IDA  as  it  is 
more  commonly  known.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  latter  matter 
with  India's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Kewal  Singh, 
whom,  I  might  add,  my  colleagues  should 
get  to  know.  He  is  a  very  distinguished 
and  articulate  statesman. 

As  the  Ambassador  pointed  out  to  me 
in  earlier  correspondence: 

The  basic  facts  and  figiu-es  which  support 
continuance  of  India's  share  in  IDA  commit- 
ments, at  least  at  the  current  level,  are  sum- 
marized In  the  enclosed  note.  As  the  note 
clearly  shows,  India's  entitlement  on  the 
basis  of  Its  population,  economic  considera- 
tions, credit  worthiness,  performance,  etc. 
should  be  definitely  higher  than  the  current 
level  of  40%  and  thus,  there  Is  no  question 
of  an  excess  flow  of  IDA  resources  to  India. 
IDA  projects  do  contribute  significantly  to 
the  Improvement  of  standards  of  the  poorest 
sections  of  the  people  by  concentratlnp  on 
agriculture  and  tafra-structure  programmes 
Economic  assistance  to  India  has  been 
utilized  so  as  to  produre  the  maximum 
beneficial  Impact  and  this  has  been  testified 
to  by  the  international  agencies  themselves 
In  regard  specifically  to  IDA  assistance,  you 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  on  per 
capita  basis  India's  share  in  IDA  lending  Is 
the  lowest,  $i  per  capita.  Even  in  regard  to 
net  aid  from  all  sources,  India  gets  Just  about 
the  least  per  capita  assistance  in  comparison 
to  other  developing  covm tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  uelieve  the  allocation 
of  official  development  assistance  to 
India  has  been  effective.  Prior  to  inde- 
pendence, India's  food  production  growth 
had  stagnated  at  0.11  percent  per  year. 
Since  1950,  India  has  averaged  a  2.8- 
percent  per  year  increase  in  food  produc- 
tion. The  last  2  years  have  seen  record 
harvests  in  that  country. 

As  the  Ambassador  also  pointed  out, 
India  does  not  borrow  from  major  lend- 
ing agencies  such  as  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Overall,  India's  per  capita 
official  development  assistance  is  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  world— $2.28  per  capita. 

It  is  my  belief  India  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  world's  food  produc- 
tion system.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  sufficient  resources  be  allocated  to 
that  nation  in  order  for  her  food  produc- 
tion capacity  to  be  realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Singh's  letter  of 
March  3  to  me  and  his  attached  memo- 
randum be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ambassador  of  India, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  3.  1977. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  In  the  course 
of  recent  discussions  on  IDA  V  appropria- 
tions some  reservations  were  expressed  about 
India's  share  of  IDA  commitments. 

2.  The  basic  facts  and  figures  which  sup- 
port continuance  of  India's  share  in  IDA 
commitments,  at  least  at  the  current  level, 
are  sununarised  in  the  enclosed  note.  As  the' 
note  clearly  shows,  India's  entitlement  on 
the  basis  of  Its  population,  economic  con- 
siderations, credit  worthiness,  performance 
etc.  shoiUd  be  definitely  higher  than  the 
current  level  of  40  7o  and  thus,  there  is  no 
question  of  an  excess  flow  of  IDA  resources 
to  India.  IDA  projects  do  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Improvement  of  standards  of 
the  poorest  sections  of  the  people  by  concen- 
trating on  agriculture  and  infra-structure 
programes.  Economic  assistance  to  India 
has  been  utilised  so  as  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum beneficial  Impact  and  this  has '  been 
testified  too  by  the  International  agencies 
themselves.  In  regard  specifically  to  IDA  as- 
sistance, you  would  be  Interested  to  know 
that  on  per  capita  basis  India's  share  in  IDA 
lending  is  lowest,  $1  per  capita.  Even  in 
regard  to  net  aid  from  all  sources,  India  gets 
Just  about  the  least  per  capita  assistance  in 
comparison  to  other  developing   countries. 

3.  In  view  of  low  volume  of  per  capita  aid 
received  by  India,  the  quality  of  aid  Is  of 
utmost  Importance  to  India,  which  would 
lose  more  than  other  countries  if  her  access 
to  IDA  funds  is  reduced.  India's  share  does 
not  in  any  manner  limit  IDA  lending  to  oth- 
er poorer  countries  since  IDA  determines 
levels  of  assistance  on  the  basis  of  absorp- 
tive capacity  of  population,  size  and  GNP 
and  recipient  countries.  It  also  deserves  to 
be  noted  that  India  does  not  borrow  from 
major  lending  agencies,  such  as  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  whose  resources  are  avail- 
able to  other  countries  interested  In  receiv- 
ing assistance. 

4.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation, 
over-simplification  and,  occasionally,  even 
misperception  of  the  facts  relating  to  devel- 
opmental assistance  to  India.  It  would  be 
a  pity  Indeed  if  all  this  were  permitted  to 
Influence  the  working  of  a  multilateral  agen- 
cy which  has  made  remarkable  contributions 
to  India's  economic  progress. 

6.  Knowing  the  Importance  that  you  at- 
tach to  building  up  stronger  friendship  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States  and  im- 
proving mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion in  every  field,  I  thought  I  should  bring 
these  facts  to  your  personal  attention.  I  am 
confident  that  In  any  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, objective  consideration  will  be  given 
to  all  the  relevant  facts,  including  those 
mentioned  above  and  summarised  in  the 
attached  note. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Kewai.  Singh. 

Note 

India's  share  in  IDA  commitments  for  the 
period  1961-68  was  48.6  percent.  It  was  re- 
duced to  40  percent  from  19  9  onwards.  The 
reason  for  reducing  India's  share  was  appar- 
ently to  permit  more  lending  to  Indonesia 
and  other  UN  designated  Least  Developed 
Countries  (LDCs).  Although  on  grounds  of 
poverty,  creditworthiness,  performance  and 
project  readiness  India  should  get  a  higher 
share.  In  order  to  Increase  the  geographical 
coverage  of  IDA,  a  ceiling  of  40  percent  was 
laid  down. 

During  the  period  of  IDA  V  If  90  percent 
of  IDA  funds  go  to  countries  with  a  per 
capital  Income  of  $200  and  less  (this  as  an 
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objective  has  been  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  the  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress), India,  with  a  population  of  600  mil- 
lion on  an  arithmetical  basis  should  be  en- 
titled to  54  percent  of  the  total  IDA  com- 
mitments as  against  the  current  40  percent. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  correct  to  say  that  there 
Is  an  excess  fiow  of  IDA  resources  to  India.  In 
fact.  It  Is  less  than  India's  entitlement.  In 
terms  of  per  capital  IDA  commitments,  In- 
dia received  In  FT  76  $1.12  of  IDA  money. 
This  may  be  compared  with  $1.75  to  Pakis- 
tan, $2.38  to  Bangladesh,  $1.83  to  Sri  Lanka; 
$4.68  to  Losotho,  $3.14  to  Madagascar.  $1.76 
to  Egypt  etc. 

IDA  PROJECTS  IN  INDIA 

The  criticism  on  this  count  is  not  Justified 
by  facts.  Most  of  the  IDA  financed  projects 
are  for  the  Improvement  of  agriculture  and 
infrastructure  and  are  directed  towards  im- 
provement in  the  standards  of  living  and 
productivity  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
people.  The  following  table  Indicates  the  dis- 
tribution of  IDA  money  in  different  types  of 
projects  over  the  5  year  period,  FY  72-76. 

Percent 
Agriculture   (including  Irrigation,  fer- 
tilizer, rural  electrification  and  agri- 
cultural credit) 39.7 

Water  supply,  urban  development  and 
Human  resotirces 6.  3 


Railway/telecommunications 16.4 

Transmission  and  distribution  of  Elec- 
tricity    9.0 

DJ.C's 1.0 

Programme    loans 27.6 

The  primary  objective  of  the  programme 
loans  is  to  assist  In  meeting  the  import  re- 
quirements of  export  oriented  industries 
which.  In  any  case,  deserve  high  priority. 

ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  INDIA 

The  economic  growth  of  India — whether 
the  total  period  from  Independence  til  today 
Is  taken  Into  account  or  the  short  term 
period  of  last  two  years — Is  not  unimpressive. 
The  total  growth  in  GNP  In  75-76  was  8.8 
percent.  It  is  expected  to  be  of  the  order  of 
about  6  percent  In  1976/77.  Foodgralns  pro- 
duction increased  by  19  percent  In  one  year. 
The  foodgralns  stocks  have  Increased  to  over 
18  mlUion  tonnes.  There  Is  a  fair  amount  of 
price  stability  In  the  country.  Exports  are 
rising  at  the  rate  of  8  percent  in  real  terms 
at  a  time  when  the  world  trade  has  been 
relatively  stagnant.  Industrial  production 
grew  at  the  rate  of  about  6  percent  in  1975- 
76  and  is  expected  to  grow  at  the  rate  of 
over  10  percent  in  1976-77.  Power  generation 
has  grown  at  the  rate  of  13  percent.  To-day 
there  Is  a  fairly  easy  avallabUlty  of  practi- 
cally all  raw  materials  power  and  transport 
services  to  enable  economic  activity  to  grow 
at  a  brisk  pace.  In  fact  all  economic  indica- 


tors go  to  show  that  the  economy  is  poised 
for  a  major  break-through  into  a  period  of 
sustained  development. 

DEFENSE  EXPENDITURE 

Taking  Into  account  the  length  of  her 
borders  and  the  threats  to  India's  security 
which  have  been  existing  for  the  last  so 
many  years,  India's  defense  expenditure  can 
certainly  not  be  considered  high.  As  a  pro- 
portion of  GNP  India  spends  only  2.9  per- 
cent annually  on  defense  which  Is  much 
less  than  that  of  other  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS 

The  argument  that  human  rights  are  dis- 
regarded in  India  does  not  bear  scrutiny. 

OVERALL   DEVELOPMENT   ASSISTANCE 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  so  far  as  total 
official  Developmental  Assistance  flows  are 
concerned,  India  receives  about  the  least 
assistance  on  a  per  capita  basis,  not  only 
among  the  lower  Income  developing  covm- 
tries  but  among  LDCs  In  general  (statement 
enclosed).  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
there  has  been  no  US  AID  bilateral  pro- 
gramme with  India  for  the  last  6  years.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  during  FY  77  there 
will  be  a  reverse  flow  of  resources  from  India 
to  USA  because  the  debt  service  of  $150  mil- 
lion Is  far  more  than  the  aid  received  under 
PL  480.  The  same  situation  Is  also  likely  to 
continue  in  FY  78. 


NET  PER  CAPITA  RECEIPTS  BY  SELECTED  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  OF  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAC  COUNTRIES  AND  ASSISTANCE  FROM  MULTILATERAL  AGENCIES,  1975 


Name  of  the  country 


Population 
in  (millions) 


Asia: 

Bangladesh 78.600 

Pakistan 69. 229 

India 609.582 

Philippines 42.500 

Malaysia 12.030 

Indonesia 131.610 

Africa: 

Mali 5.677 

Chad 4.035 


Assistance 

Assistance 

Per  capita 

received 

Per  capita 

Per  capita 

received 

Per  capita 

income  in 

in  U.S. 

assistance 

income  in 

in  U.S. 

assistance 

U.S. 

dollars 

in  U.S. 

Population 

U.S. 

dollars 

in  U.S. 

dollars 

(millions) 

dollars 

Name  of  the  country 

in  (millions) 

dollars 

(millions) 

dollars 

922 

11.73 

Zaire 

.  24.721 

150 
170 

191 
277 

7.73 

110 

Tanzania 

14.738 

18.79 

140 

426 

6.16 

Kenya 

13.349 

220 

123 

9.21 

150 

1389 

2.28 

Sudan 

15.550 

290 

94 

6.05 

370 

182 

4.28 

Egypt.. 

37.096 

310 

324 

8.73 

720 

97 

8.06 

Senegal 

5.000 

370 

126 

25.20 

180 

677 

5.14 

Americas: 

102 

17.96 

Bolivia 

5.613 

320 
550 

55 
91 

9.80 

90 

Colombia 

23.767 

3.83 

120 

53 

13.12 

Guyana 

.810 

560 

9 

11.11 

Source:  DAC  statistics  and  IBRD  atlas. 


TO   MOSCOW   WITH   WARNKE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  thoughtful 
and  provoking  editorial  has  come  to  my 
attention  on  the  challenge  to  be  faced 
in  SALT  now  that  the  debate  over  Mr. 
Paul  Warnke's  nomination  is  behind  us, 
and  Mr.  Wamke  is  preparing  to  go  to 
Moscow. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  notes 
that  SALT  is  more  than  just  a  kindness 
to  the  Russians.  According  to  the  Moni- 
tor's editorial — 

It  Is  imperative  for  two  basic  reasons.  One, 
because  it  Is  needed  to  prevent  mutual  de- 
struction, or.  In  a  more  positive  vein,  to 
maintain  world  strategic  stability.  Second, 
arms  regulation  is  Imperative  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  around  the 
world.  If  the  two  superpowers  cannot  put 
restraints  on  their  own  appetites,  they  can 
hardly  enjoin  other  nations  to  reduce  their 
nuclear  arsenals  or  entirely  forgo  the  option 
of  developing  them.  Nuclear  peace  must  be- 
gin in  Washington  and  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CXXIII 5-10— Part  7 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  16,  1977] 

To  Moscow  With  Warnke 
The  rancorous  opposition  that  attended 
the  Senate  confirmation  of  Paul  Warnke  as 
chief  negotiator  In  the  strategic  arms  talks 
may  have  Its  silver  lining.  It  places  added 
pressures  on  Mr.  Warnke  to  be  tough  with 
the  Russians  (although  we  did  not  doubt  he 
would  be  In  any  event).  And,  with  Congress 
circling  SALT  like  a  hawk,  figuratively  and 
literally,  he  has  in  effect  a  strong  bargaining 
card  to  play  If  and  when  he  encounters  So- 
viet intranslgeance.  The  Russians  can  be  re- 
minded that  anything  Mr.  Warnke  brings 
home  will  be  treated  with  special  skepticism 
by  the  lawmakers. 

So  far  so  good.  The  United  States  now  has 
an  able,  knowledgeable  arms  diplomat  to  lead 
the  negotiations.  It  also  indicates  wisely  it 
remains  firmly  committed  to  achieving  a 
permanent  treaty  on  weapons  control  even 
though  it  abhors  the  Soviet  system  and  has 
nothing  In  common  with  the  Kremlin's 
Marxist  Ideals. 

This  is  a  reasonable  position.  President 
Carter  recognizes  that  SALT  has  a  validity 
outside  detente.  It  Is  not  Just  a  kindness  to 
the  Russians.  It  is  imperative  for  two  basic 
reasons.  One,  because  It  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent mutual  destruction  or,  in  a  more  posi- 
tive vein,  to  maintain  world  strategic  sta- 
bility. When  asked  what  he  hoped  to  achieve 


as  negotiators,  Mr.  Wamke  made  Just  this 
point,  adding  he  hoped  "there  would  be  no 
circumstances  under  which  anybody  would 
be  able  to  contemplate  the  initiation  of  nu- 
clear war  in  order  to  achieve  any  kind  of 
political  objective." 

Second,  arms  regulation  is  Imperative  to 
stop  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
around  the  world.  If  the  two  superpowers 
cannot  put  restraints  on  their  own  appetites, 
they  can  hardly  enjoin  other  nations  to  re- 
duce their  nuclear  arsenals  or  entirely  forgo 
the  option  of  developing  them.  Nuclear  peace 
must  begin  In  Washington  and  Moscow. 

The  big  question  at  this  point  is  to  what 
extent  the  Russians  stIU  share  this  view.  For 
the  first  time  in  recent  years  Moscow  has 
publicly  criticized  an  American  President  by 
name.  Mr.  Carter  is  angrily  chided  for  his 
blunt  stand  in  support  of  human  rights  in 
Eastern  Elurope  and  his  argimient  rejected 
that  human  rights  criticism  and  strategic 
arms  talks  can  be  kept  separate.  Washington 
may  not  link  these  issues,  Kremlin  spokes- 
men say,  but  Moscow  does. 

Is  this  public  window  dressing  for  home 
consumption?  Or  a  genuine  warning  to  a  new 
American  President  whose  unorthodox  ways 
undoubtedly  have  dismayed  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership? That  remains  to  be  seen  when  Secre- 
tary Vance  and  Mr.  Warnke  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Although 
the  atmosphere  has  distinctly  cooled  in  Mos- 
cow since  Mr.  Carter's  inauguration.  It  Is 
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hard  to  conceive  the  Russians 
from  their  own  self-interest 
aa  arms  agreement  because 
rights  Issue. 

However,  both  sides  ought 
they  do  not  undermine  the 
useful  and  productive  meeting 
the  first  high-level  get-together 
administration.  Much  will  hanj 
the  sides  agree  to  move  forward 
a  cap  on  strategic  arms — or 
headed  down  the  terrible  patl 
even  more  lethal,  more  senselesi 


^  m  back  away 

ind  frustrate 

the  himian 


;o 


(This  concludes  addltiona 
submitted  by  Senators  todajL) 


be  careful 

( llmate  for  a 

This  will  be 

In  the  Carter 

on  It.  Either 

to  try  to  put 

;ach  will   be 

of  building 

weaponry. 

statements 


RECESS  UNTIL  2    ».M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M  ■.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hofr  of  2  p.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  khe  Senate, 
at  1 :  35  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  2  r  .m.;  where 
upon,    the    Senate    reassem  jled    when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presl|lng  Officer 
(Mr.  Culver)  . 


CONCLUSION   OF   MOflNING 

BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFPI( 
business  is  closed. 


CE  1.  Morning 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT 
OF    1977 

The     PRESIDING     OFPI^ 

pending  business  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  UO)   to 

code  of  official  conduct  for  the  . 

cers,  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 

for  other  purposes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFK^ER 
pending  amendment  will  be 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as 
The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. . 
himself  and  others,  proposes  an 
numbered  93. 


ill 


m  ly 
S  nee 
a:  Id 


The  PRESIDING  OPFICEB 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  3  - 
equally  divided  between  and 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (M:  • 

and  the  Senator  from    

Nelson)  ,  with  the  vote  thereclti 

at  5  p.m.,  and  with  no  

tabling  motion  thereto  to  be 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President 
myself  15  minutes,  so  that  I 
the  disposition  of  my  time, 
now  operating  on  my  time 
the  majority  leader's  time,  I 
to  spend  it  a  little  more  f  rugall  7 

Mr.  President,  I  should  Ilk  1 
one  observation  at  the  outset 
bate  this  afternoon. 

This  morning,  before  I  had 
committee  meeting  at  10  0 
six  of  our  colleagues  to  test  „™. 
tion  of  the  pending  amendmejt 
one  that  will  follow.  Of  the  six 
"Ed.  you're  absolutely  right. 

So  I  asked  them:  "Why,  theji 
going  to  vote  against  the 

The  reasons  fell  into  three 

The  first  reason,  by  some 
ready  had  promised  the 
to  vote  the  other  way. 

The  second  reason:  The 
public  concern  with 
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Time  for 

hburs,  to  be 

controlled 

Muskie) 

Wisconsin  (Mr. 

to  occur 

amendment  or 

order. 

I  yield 

control 

I  am 

not  on 

vould  like 


(if 


to  make 
this  de- 


;o  go  to  a 
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th^r  evalua- 
and  the 
five  said : 
bilt^" 
,  are  you 
ameridments?" 
qategories. 
They  al- 
ma jorlty  leader 


pi  essure 


of 

congressional  ethics 


led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
to  vote  for  anything  in  the  name  of 
ethics,  whether  or  not  it  was  right. 

The  third  reason:  Because  they  had 
voted  for  the  pay  raise  and  had  taken  so 
much  flak  back  home  for  that  vote,  they 
had  to  oppose  those  critics  by  voting 
against  these  amendments,  no  matter 
how  meritorious. 

So  here  are  five  of  six  Senators  who 
have  decided  to  vote  contrary  to  the 
merits  as  they  see  them.  The  sixth  con- 
ceded the  persuasiveness  of  my  agru- 
ments,  which  he  had  not  heard  before 
he  had  made  his  commitment,  but  felt 
that  his  commitment  was  overriding  and 
that  he  could  not  now  focus  on  the 
merits: 

I  ask  the  Senate:  Is  that  the  way  we 
are  going  to  make  public  policy  on  this 
issue?  The  six  Senators  I  called  were 
picked  at  random.  I  did  not  select  them 
for  any  reason.  So  it  is  a  random  sample. 
If  it  is  a  sample  that  is  at  all  refiective 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  the  Senate 
seems  about  to  approve  a  policy  as  to  the 
merits  of  which  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
is  in  disagreement. 

So  we  are  going  to  play  vrith  Senators' 
lives,  play  with  their  economic  viability 
play  with  the  viability  of  the  Senate  to 
attract  for  service  In  the  Senate  young 
people  without  resources,  for  reasons 
that  are  irrelevant  to  the  merits.  That  is 
what  my  sample  said  this  morning,  and  I 
thought  we  should  get  it  In  the  record 
at  the  very  beginning. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  panicking  to  vote  for  anything  in 
the  name  of  ethics  in  order  to  emerge 
with  the  image  of  strong  moral  and  ethi- 
cal leadership,  whether  or  not  what  we 
do  in  the  name  of  ethics  is  right  or  wise 
on  the  merits. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  the  pending  amendment.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  those 
pushing  for  the  committee  proposal  has 
bothered  to  spend  a  minute  since  last 
Friday  on  the  pending  amendment. 

My  good  friend  from  Missouri,  Sena- 
tor Eagleton,  dismissed  it  yesterday  as 
a  tactical  ploy,  as  a  gimmick.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  point  out  that  I  offered  this  as 
the  first  amendment  to  be  voted  on  I 
have  committed  myself  to  vote  for  it  I 
have  been  soliciting  support  for  it  from 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  Those 
who  oppose  it,  oppose  it  not  because  it 
lacks  merit  but  because  they  choose  to 
dismiss  it  in  order  to  avoid  the  merits 
as  a  tactical  ploy,  as  a  gimmick 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  in  justi- 
fymg  his  support  for  the  15-percent  limit 
on  earned  income,  said  that  it  was  neces- 
sary because  of  public  concern  with  con- 
gresssional  ethics.  This  is  what  he  said : 
We  have  had  examples  In  the  public  press 
of  extravagance  and  luxurious  Junkets,  shop- 
ping sprees,  carloads  of  gifts  and  the  like 

We  have  had  press  allegations  that  the  oil 
Interests  unduly  Influence  legislation  on  en- 
ergy, et  cetera. 

We  have  had  the  Image  of  congressional 
staffers  junketing  around  the  world,  paid  for 
by  foreign  governments  and  the  like. 

There   have    been    allegations   about    the 

practice  of  lame  duck  Members  of  the  Senate 

and  Congress  junketeering  around  the  world 

In  the  waning  days  of  their  terms. 

And  there  has  been  the  whole  area  of  ob- 


scene campaign  spending,  of  almost  outright 
purchase  of  seats  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  terms  of  the  personal  in- 
vestment by  a  wealthy  candidate. 

That  was  Senator  Eagleton's  justifica- 
tion for  the  limit  on  what?  Earned  in- 
come. There  Is  not  an  abuse  listed  in 
that  language  which  I  have  read  that  has 
anything  to  do  whatsoever  with  abuses 
attributable  to  the  lecture  circuit. 

Later  on  in  his  discussion  when  I  asked 
him  specifically  what  overriding  public 
Interest  required  the  prohibition  that  a 
Senator  cannot  speak  to  an  obviously 
conflict-of-interest-free  audience  on  his 
own  time,  what  did  he  have  to  say  to 
that?  He  says: 
There  Is  something  Inherently  risky. 

And  what  example  did  he  give?  Let 
me  quote  from  what  he  had  to  say: 
Think  back, 

He  said, 

to  the  Haynsworth  debate.  What  was  said 
time  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  Clement  Haynsworth?  He  was  honest, 
yes.  He  had  good,  lovely  neighbors  who  liked 
him,  yes.  His  fellow  Judges  on  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  liked  him,  yes.  But  what 
he  had  done  gave  "the  appearance  of  being 
improper."  He  owned  stock  In  the  Bruns- 
wick Co.,  a  few  shares,  and  sat  on  an  Impor- 
tant Brunswick  case.  There  was  the  "appear- 
ance of  Impropriety."  He  or  his  wife  owned 
a  company  called  Carolina  Vendomatlcs.  as 
I  recall. 

That  was  In  direct  response  to  a  spe- 
cific lecture  hypothesis,  and  his  answer 
had  nothing  to  do  with  lecture  fees  It 
had  to  do  rather  with  other  potential 
abuses,  abuses  related  to  junketing 
abuses  related  to  other  behavior  around 
the  Senate,  but  also  abuses  related  to 
Investments— let  me  repeat,  abuses  re- 
lated to  Investments. 

Well,  if  the  lecture  circuit,  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  which  he  did  not  supply 
carried  a  high  risk  of  conflict  of  Interest' 
then  what  about  the  very  Instances  he 
cited  of  risks  associated  with  investments 
which  are  not  treated  with  the  same  dis- 
cipline in  the  committee  bill?  And  that 
IS  the  justification,  Mr.  President,  for  my 
first  amendment. 

If  the  high  risk  of  conflict  Is  the  reason 
why  we  limit  income  from  earned  In- 
comes, then  a  similar  risk  exists  with 
respect  to  investment  income  and  ought 
to  be  treated  the  same. 

It  s^ms  such  a  simple  proposition 
that  I  find  it  unbelievable  that  I  am  still 
arguing  it  on  this  third  day  of  debate 
and  finding  disagreement  with  it 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

friend  ^^^^^'  ^^^'  ^  ^^^^^  *°  ™^  ^°°^ 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  yielding.  I  just  wonder 
u  ne  has  had  anyone  research  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  Senate's  put- 
tmg  some  additional  obligation  upon  an 
individual  who  happens  to  be  rich.  I  am 
not  In  that  category,  I  hasten  to  add,  but 
I  think  the  requirements  for  service  In 
the  Senate  should  apply  alike  to  rich 
and  poor,  and  once  you  are  here  the  be- 
havior pattern  should  oe  the  same. 

I  wonder,  when  we  say  to  a  person  who 
inherited  wealth  that  we  can  tell  him 
how  he  must  apply  that  wealth,  put  down 
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restrictions  with  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  proper  kind  of  a  trust,  whether 
that  is  proper.  I  can  see  several  objec- 
tions to  it  just  from  a  cm-bstone  point  of 
view.  I  have  not  researched  it,  so  I  am 
asking  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  whether  he  has  or  has  not. 

There  are  certain  requirements  in  the 
Constitution  for  service  In  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  and  imder  the  14th 
amendment  we  are  all  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities.  I  know 
that  specifically  applies  to  the  States,  but 
I  wonder  If  the  courts  would  not  say  that 
it  would  apply  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
also. 

Here  we  are  saying  that  If  somebody 
Inherits  wealth  they  must  do  a  certain 
thing  with  their  wealth  which  they  have 
inherited.  This  might  keep  people  who 
happen  to  be  wealthy  from  offering 
themselves  for  service  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  someone  bom 
in  a  log  cabin,  somebody  without  funds, 
would  be  acceptable  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  someone  with  almost  un- 
limited financial  background  would  be 
also. 

Will  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  be  glad  to.  The 
Senator  is  making  my  speech.  The  intent 
of  the  committee  report  was  clear.  I  am 
one  without  wealth,  so  that  my  potential 
for  serving  In  the  Senate  must  be  limited 
by  divesting  me  of  outside  earned  Income 
above  15  percent  of  ray  basic  Senate  sal- 
ary. I  think  that  is  wrong.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ate says  it  is  right  for  me,  then  I  say  let 
us  apply  the  same  standards  to  those 
whose  source  of  Income  derive  from  in- 
vestments, ventures  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, or  any  other  kind  of  activity  in 
the  private  sector. 

The  thrust  of  the  committee  report  Is 
to  impose  no  restraints  upon  those  who 
are  wealthy  but  to  impose  the  ultimate 
discipline,  that  is  divestiture  of  income 
above  a  certain  amount,  upon  those  who 
have  no  outside  resources.  That  is  the 
thrust  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  President.  Walter 
Pincus  had  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ws  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate   Ethics   Debate:    What   Income   to 

LiMrr 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

Debate  on  a  new  Senate  code  of  conduct, 
personal  and  occasionally  bitter  last  week, 
will  heat  up  again  today. 

The  focus  will  be  on  whether  Invested  as 
well  as  earned  outside  Income  shonld  be 
limited. 

In  the  draft  code,  drawn  up  by  a  special 
committee  chaired  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wls.),  a  limit  of  15  per  cent  of  a  mem- 
ber's salary  ($8,625  at  the  current  $57,500 
rate)  was  applied  to  outside  earned  Income. 
Exceptions  were  made  for  money  received 
from  family  business  and  farms,  and  from 
partnerships  where  the  senator's  own  serv- 
ices were  not  material  to  the  concern's  gross 
Income. 

A  similar  proposal  passed  the  House. 

As  Nelson  puts  It,  "I  feel  there  Is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  about  the  investment  In- 
come of  wealthy  people  ...  Unearned  In- 


come Is  passive  Income  and  earned  Income 
Is  not." 

The  unearned  income  that  would  remain 
unlimited  would  Include  not  only  dividends 
and  interest  from  stocks  and  bonds,  but  also 
gains  and  losses  from  trading  stocks,  real 
estate  or  oil  and  gas  leases  or  any  other  busi- 
ness Investment. 

Although  senators  have  not  been  required 
to  disclose  publicly  such  holdings  or  such 
Income,  some  do.  A  Congressional  Quarterly 
survey  of  1973  voluntary  Income  reports 
showed : 

Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.)  had  gross 
Incomes  of  over  $125,000  in  1972  and  1973 
because  of  capital  gains  on  sales  of  real 
estate,  and  held  shares  in  13  Washington 
area  real  estate  ventures. 

Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  (D-Fla.)  reported  ex- 
tensive real  estate  holdings  and  a  1973  In- 
come of  $112,534.  Including  $66,346  from 
partnerships. 

Sen.  Walter  Huddleston  (D-Ky.)  reported 
1973  outside  income  of  $38,849  from  part- 
nerships In  a  real  estate,  a  shopping  center 
and  a  radio  station. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  reported  out- 
side income  of  $74,603,  Including  money 
from  oil  and  gas  leases  and  land  develop- 
ment partnerships. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.)  showed 
holdings  of  $419,624  in  various  properties, 
with  1973  income  including  $4,900  In  rents 
and  royalties,  $1,290  In  partnership  Income. 
$11,069  in  other  business  Income  and  a  real 
estate  loss  of  $7,188. 

Sen.  Mike  Gravel  (D-Alaska)  reported  that 
his  three-year  gross  income  for  1971-73  aver- 
aged $65,000  and  that  he  and  his  wife  had  a 
$124,500  Investment  in  Mike  Gravel  Real 
Estate.  Inc. 

Leading  the  fight  against  any  limitations 
on  Income  is  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D- 
Malne),  who  argues  that  public  dlsclosiore — 
which  has  not  been  required  in  the  past — is 
all  that  is  needed  now.  Muskie  argued  Friday 
that  earned  income,  and  particularly  hon- 
oraria, were  picked  out  for  limitation  because 
they  "are  the  only  form  of  income  we  have 
had  to  report  that  having  reported  then  we 
become  the  visible  target." 

"My  big  point,"  Nelson  said  last  week  "is 
Just  the  general  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  in  my  judgment,  that  somehow  or 
other  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  limit 
on  outside  earned  income." 

Muskie  retorted,  "Are  we  going  to  respond 
to  perceptions  or  are  we  going  to  get  down 
to  realities?" 

Hoping  to  defeat  the  income  limit,  Muskie 
has  proposed  applying  the  15  per  cent  celling 
across  the  board  to  both  earned  and  un- 
earned Income. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  column  contained 
several  examples  of  the  kind  of  resources 
held  by  Senators  who  have  voluntarily 
disclosed  those  resources  in  the  past. 

In  referring  to  this  column  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  I  imply  no  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  Senators  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  column,  but  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  test  the  two 
questions  which  have  been  offered  as 
justification  for  a  limit  on  earned  in- 
come. In  other  words,  is  there  a  high  risk 
that  time  will  be  taken  from  Senate 
duties?  Is  there  a  high  risk  of  potential 
conflicts  of  interest? 

The  first  Senator — and  I  will  not  use 
his  name — had  a  gross  income  of  over 
$125,000  in  1972  and  1973  because  of 
capital  gains  on  sales  of  real  estate,  and 
held  shares  in  13  Washington  area  real 
estate  ventures. 

Yesterday  I  put  in  the  iIecord  the 
amount  of  time  it  took  me  to  go  on  the 


lecture  circuit  and,  overall,  it  was  on  the 
order  of  2  percent  of  the  days  that  Senate 
was  in  session.  Now,  since  that  is  forbid- 
den by  the  committee  bill,  I  think  that 
time  frame  is  a  proper  test  of  what  is  a 
high  risk  with  respect  to  something  else. 

With  respect  to  that  kind  of  holding 
is  there  or  is  there  not  a  high  risk  that 
time  will  be  taken  away  from  Senate 
duties?  If  the  same  standard  is  applied 
to  both,  is  there  or  is  there  not  a  risk  of 
conflict  of  interest? 

The  second  Senator  reported  extensive 
real  estate  holdings  and  in  1973  an  in- 
come of  $112,000,  including  $66,000  from 
partnerships.  Is  there  or  is  there  not, 
looking  at  it  realistically,  a  risk  that  time 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Senator's  own  pri- 
vate interests,  time  that  he  could  other- 
wise devote  to  his  Senate  duties?  Is  there 
or  is  there  not  a  risk  that  there  may  be  a 
conflict  of  interest? 

Apply  those  same  questions  to  all  of 
these;  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tions for  each. 

Another  Senator  reported  1973  outside 
income  of  $38,000  from  partnerships  In 
real  estate,  a  shopping  center  and  a 
radio  station. 

Another  Senator  reported  outside  In- 
come including  money  from  oil  and  gas 
leases  and  land  development  partner- 
ships. 

Another  Senator  showed  holdings  of 
$491,000  in  various  properties  with  1973 
income  Including  $4,900  in  rents  and 
royalties,  $1,290  in  partnership  income, 
$11,000  in  other  business  income,  and  a 
real  estate  loss  of  $7,000. 

Another  Senator  reported  that  his  3- 
year  gross  Income  for  1971  to  1973  aver- 
aged $65,000,  and  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  a  $124,000  investment  in  a  real 
estate  corporation. 

I  am  not  criticizing  any  of  these  Sen- 
ators, but  the  test  that  is  being  applied 
to  us  is  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  risk 
that  our  activities  will  take  time  away 
from  the  Senate.  I  repeat  that  I  put  in 
the  Record  yesterday  how  much  time  the 
lecture  circuit  has  taken  me  away  from 
the  session  days  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
it  Is  a  reasonable  conclusion  to  reach 
that  these  activities  carry  just  as  high 
a  risk. 

Second,  for  the  third  day  now  I  have 
discussed  my  lecture  circuit  appearances, 
and  I  submit  that  they  carry  no  higher 
a  risk  of  conflict  of  interest  than  these 
specific  proposals  which  I  have  jupt  read 
from  the  Pincus  article.  I  do  not  mean 
to  judge  those  Senators  or  find  them 
guilty.  But  If  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  a  risk — a  risk;  I  repeat,  a  risk — let  us 
apply  the  same  discipline  when  the  risk 
is  identified. 

I  shall  refer  to  another  column  here, 
an  article  by  Tom  Braden,  which  tells 
the  story  of  a  Congressman  named  Jim 
who  made  money  by  being  cut  in  on  a 
land  deal.  This  is  how  it  happened.  This 
deal  was  being  put  together,  and  these 
are  the  words  from  the  Braden  column: 

Time  was  of  the  essence.  If  the  absentee 
owner  of  the  land  found  out  that  the  de- 
partment store  was  Interested,  he  wouldn't 
sell  to  us.  Thus,  the  meeting.  We  were  Just 
about  to  sign  the  papers  when  somebody — 
I  think  It  was  the  major — said,  "Don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  cut  In  Jim?" 
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Nobody   said,    "Jim   who? 
congressman.  OCcoiirse  we 
Jim.  How  In  the  world  could 
gotten  about  JUn? 

So  we  got  Jim  on  the  phone 
ington  and  explained  It  to 
he'd  be  glad  to  go  along.  I 
tlon  ... 


Jim   was   our 

o^ght  to  cut  In 

we  have  for- 


hlii, 


i)ac)s.  in  Wasb- 
and  he  said 
im  In  a  posl- 


Sald  Mr.  Braden— 
...  to  report  to  you  that  the 
had  been  planned.  Jim  made 


Does  that  situation  or  does  It  not 
carry  a  risk  of  conflicts?  D<>es  it  or  does 
it  not  potentially  take  tim^  away  from 
the  Congressman's  duties? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unahimous  con- 
sent the  Braden  article  b^  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJectio4  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Inf  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

A  QwBSTiON  or  Er^cs 
(By  Tom  Braden) 

There  is,  as  every  senator  and 
knows,  an  easy  way  for  a  sei 
gressman  to  make  i^oney.  Let 
actual  example. 

A  group  of  us  were  gathere< 
Club  bar  one  afternoon  In  the  '6 
Included   the   town's   prlnclpa; 
mayor  and  Its  chief  of  police. 
Ing  to  discuss  the  purchase  of 
outside  the  town,  on  which — 
very  good  reason  to  believe — a 
ment  store  wished  to  build. 

The  turnover .  would  be  preAy 
thought,  and  If  each  of  ua  px]t 
cash,  borrowed  the  rest  from 
banker,  and  held  on  to  the 


senator 


E\e 


■6  3s 


^e 

sdme 
tl  e 


01  T 


pr<  perty 


In  addition  fo  the  questions  on  honorari; 
exception  of  speeches  f|r  "large  fees"  befor 
tantly,  the  extent  to  which  the  public  would 


por  tion 


Owns  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  a  major  cor*ration 
Owns  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  a  small  corpor 
Owns  a  small  amount  of  stock  in  a  hometown 
Retains  interest  in  law  firm;  does  some  work  o 

(Question  fi) 

Retains  partnership  Interest  in  a  construction 

for  the  firm,  (question?)..  . 
Occasional  speech  to  collegfc  for  a  small  fee 
Occasional  speech  to  business  labor  or  other  , 
A  number  of  speeches  to  groups  affected  by  I 


in  )i 


25a.  Congressmen  come  to  Washington  with 
eluding  legislation  which  effects  bu: 
ferent  situations  which  apply  to  vai 
for  each  "bothers  me"  ask  26b  ami 
25b.  (It    bothers  me"  in  25a)  And  would  yoi 
25c.  (If  "bothers  me"  in  253)  Would  your  con 
him  at  the  next  election?  (Record 


1.  A  man  is  elected  to  Congress  who  owns 

major  corporation  which  works  on  govern 

2.  A  man  is  elected  to  Congress  who  owns  a ' 


ar  i 


corporation  which  does  not  do  business  w 

3.  A  man  who  is  elected  to  Congress  owns  a 

hometown  savings  and  loan  association 

4.  After  being  elected,  a  Congressman  retain" 

He  spends  no  time  working  for  the  law 
business  with  the  Federal  government, 
a  share  of  those  profits 

5.  After  being  elected,  a  Congressman  retai,.. 

He  spends  no  time  doing  work  tor  the  firr 
profits  made  by  the  firm.  The  law  firm 
Federal  Government 

6.  After  being  elected,  a  Congressman'reVai 

He  spends  some  time  weekends  doing 
the  profits  from  that  work,  but  the  law 


/ 
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deal  went  as 
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land  Just 
mayor  had 
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rapld.  we 

up  a  little 

friend,  the 

for  six 


months,  we  could  sell  It  to  the  department 
store,  pay  off  our  debt  and  have  a  profit. 

Time  was  of  the  essence.  If  the  absentee 
owner  of  the  land  found  out  that  the  depart- 
ment store  was  Interested,  he  wouldn't  sell 
to  us.  Thxifl,  the  meeting.  We  were  Just  about 
to  sign  the  papers  when  somebody — I  think 
It  was  the  mayor — said,  "Don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  cut  In  Jim?" 

Nobody  said,  "Jim  who?"  Jim  was  ovu*  con- 
gressman. Of  course  we  ought  to  cut  In  Jim. 
How  In  the  world  could  we  have  forgotten 
about  Jim? 

So  we  got  Jim  on  the  phone  back  In  Wash- 
ington and  explained  It  to  him,  and  he  said 
he'd  be  glad  to  go  along.  I  am  In  a  position 
to  report  to  you  that  the  deal  went  as  had 
been  planned.  Jim  made  a  lot  of  money. 

This  Is  the  way  In  which  a  great  many 
congressmen  and  senators  make  money.  They 
are  well  known  back  home;  they  are  one  of 
the  boys;  the  other  boys  get  a  certain  feeling 
of  prestige  by  having  their  senator  or  con- 
gressman In  the  group;  he  gets  In  on  the 
ground  floor. 

I'm  not  sure  there  Is  anything  wrong  about 
this.  It  depends.  But  surely  It  Is  not  "right" 
as  compared  to  other  ways  in  which  senators 
and  congressman  can  make  money.  Por  ex- 
ample, why  Is  It  all  right  for  Jim  to  make 
money  by  being  cut  In  on  a  land  deal  but 
not  all  right  for  Jim  to  make  money  by  giving 
lectures  or  practicing  law? 

Because,  says  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Official  Conduct,  giving  lectures  or  practicing 
law  produces  earned  Income  while  Investing 
does  not.  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  wTlte 
a  rule  governing  Investments,  but  It  Is  very 
easy  to  write  the  rule  limiting  earned  Income 
So  that's  what  the  Senate  Is  about  to  do. 

I  don't  buy  this,  and  I  don't  think  the 
American  people  will  buy  it.  Lectvirlng  or 
practicing  law  Is  often  hard  work  compared 
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to  which  making  a  sweetheart  Investment  is 
rolling  off  a  log. 

I  think  the  senators  and  the  congressmen 
are  buying  future  trouble  with  their  new 
rules  for  ethics.  There  are  almost  certain  to 
be  coinl;  tests.  Is  it  legal  to  set  a  limit  on 
what  a  man  can  earn?  And  by  exempting 
unearned  Income  from  the  ethics  code — sim- 
ply because  It's  impossible  to  set  rules  for 
investments — senators,  like  Kdmund  Muskle 
(D-Me.),  who  have  relied  on  lecturing  In 
order  to  earn  e.xtra  money  are  placed  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage.  Por  years,  Muskle 
has  refused  to  make  Investments'  lest  he 
place  himself  in  conflict  of  Interest.  Now  he 
Is  to  be  penalized.  Rightly,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
calls  the  penalty  unfair. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  simpler  and  better  to 
eliminate  all  limits  on  any  kind  of  Income 
for  senators  and  congressmen  so  long  as  the 
senators  and  congressmen  are  required  to 
disclose  the  Income? 

Pull  disclosure  would  leave  questions  of 
ethics  to  the  voters — and  to  opponents  at  the 
next  election.  Returning  to  the  story  I  re- 
lated, I'm  not  sure  that  Jim  was  wrong  to  get 
In  on  the  ground  floor.  Neither  am  I  sure 
that,  under  txilX  disclosxire,  he  would  have  to 
stop  and  think  about  It. 

The  public  is  concerned  about  these 
risks  as  well  as  the  risks  from  improper 
honoraria.  The  Harris  poll  goes  into 
those  risks  extensively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  list  of  15  questions 
that  were  put  by  the  Harris  poll,  with 
the  responses  by  percentage,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


'grpr^ftra^siatat^tt^^ 

B  satisfied  by  disclosure  is  almost  Identfcal  expressed  is  not  much  different  for  "unearned"  than  for  honoraria  income.  More  impor- 


Bothers  me 


Does  not 


Seriously 
bothered 


Not  so 
seriously 


Satified  by 
disclosure 


which  has  Government  contracts.  (Question  1) 
which  has  no  business  with  the  Government.  (Question  2) 
saving  and  loan  association.  (Question  3) 
weekends,  but  the  firm  has  no  business  with  the  Gove'riirnenL" 

irm:  receives  share  of  profits,  butVpVneis  "no  Unle  doln'g'wo'rk" 


Question  11) '..'.'.''". 

j  roups  affected  by  legislation,  for  a'smalVfeeVOueitioiiiai"' 
ligislalion,  for  a  large  fee.  (Question  15) ..." 


67 
14 
10 

33 

22 
29 

39 
71 


7 

79 
S3 

59 


64 
52 

21 


79 
56 

50 

56 

58 

49 
SI 

80 


20 
43 
47 

44 

40 
51 
48 
20 


64 
70 
64 

65 

64 

67 
67 
57 


FULL  QUESTIONNAIRE  (HAND-WRITTEN  *'S  ONLY) 


n^e'j'^stll;!?^  tKiarmt  ha^VbT LV^i^ou's^'T^ pr"e°sX^n'Jo&^^^^^^       V  'ft.'  T"  '"  ""i*  ^  ^"  ^^P"  "'  '««i"^»-.  "- 
)us  Congressmen.  First  of  all,  for  each  these  Sions  I'd  like  fo  vonf.l?  I.  u^h^  card  (hand  respondent  card  "G")  which  lists  dif- 

25C  before  going  to  next  itern)  snuaiions,  i  o  liKe  to  you  tell  me  whether  that  situation  bothers  you,  or  not.  (Read  list,  recording  below- 


25a  Now 


25b.  Intensity 


Bothers 
me 


25c.  Would  disclosure  satisfy  you 


Does  not        Not  sure 


Seriously 
bothered 


Not  so 
serious 


Not  sure 


Satisfy 


Not 
satisfy 


Not  sure 


large  amount  ol  stock  in  a 

nent contracts (48)(67)-l 

'^e  amount  of  stock  in  a  small 

:h  the  government (49)(14)-1 

mall  amount  of  stock  in  his 


lar  ;e 


an  interest  in  his  law  firm. 
■irm,  but  the  law  firm  does 
'  the  Congressman  receives 


d  es 


an  interest  in  his  law  firm, 
but  receives  a  share  of  the 
not  do  business  with  the 


W(rk 
fii  n 


an  interest  in  his  law  firm, 
for  the  hrm  and  shares  in 
does  not  do  business  with 


(50)(10)-1 
(51)(59)-1 
(52)(20)-l 


26-2 
79-2 
83-2 

33-2 

73-2 


8-3 

(63)(79)-l 

20.2 

1-3 

(78)(64)-l 

31-2 

4-3 

7-3 

(64)(56)-l 

43-2 

1-3 

(79)(70)-l 

24-2 

6-3 

7-3 

(65)(50)-l 

47-2 

3-3 

(80)(64)-l 

29-2 

8-3 

8-3 

(66)(70)-l 

30-2 

1-3 

(10)(61)-1 

34-2 

5-3 

-3 

(67)(55)-l 

44-2 

1-3 

(11)(61)-1 

34-2 

5-3 
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25a  Now 


25b.  Intensity 


25c  Would  disclosure  satisfy  you 


Bothers 
me 


Does  not        Not  sure 


Seriously 
bothered 


Not  so 
serious 


Not  sure 


Satisfy 


Not 
satisfy 


Not  sure 


the  Federal  Government — - - (53)(33)-l 

7.  A  man  who  is  elected  to  Congress  owns  a  large  farm.  He  occasionally 

makes  some  major  decisions  about  managing  the  farm,  but  spends  no 

time  running  the  farm  on  a  day-to-day  basis (54)(15)-1 

8.  A  man  who  is  elected  to  Congress  owns  a  small  farm.  After  being  elected 

he  hires  a  manager  to  run  the  farm  while  he  is  Washington,  but  he 
may  spend  some  time  running  the  farm  while  he  is  home  during  the 
summer - -- — :;--  (")(i*H 

9.  A  partner  in  a  building  construction  firm  is  elected  to  Congress.  After 

being  elected,  he  keeps  his  investment  in  the  firm  and  receives  a 

share  of  the  firm's  profits,  but  spends  no  time  doing  work  for  the  firm.  (56)(22)-l 

10.  A  man  who  owns  three  hardware  stores  is  elected  to  Congress.  After 

being  elected,  he  hires  a  manager  tor  the  stcres,  spends  all  his  time 
working  as  a  Congressman,  but  receives  the  profits  of  the  business 
each  year.... —-.-—.—  (57)(14)-1 

11.  A  Congressman  makes  an  occasional  speech  to  college  and  university 

audiences  for  which  he  receives  a  small  fee. -  (58)(Z9)-1 

12  A  Congressman  makes  an  occasional  speech  to  business,  trade,  environ- 

mental or  labor  groups  which  are  affected  by  his  work  in  Congress  and 

he  receives  a  small  fee  for  such  speeches (59)(39)-l 

13  A  Congressman  makes  a  number  of  speeches  to  business,  trade,  en- 

vironmental or  labor  groups  which  are  affected  by  his  work  in  Con- 

gross  and  he  receives  a  small  fee  for  such  speeches (60)(b0)-l 

14  A  Congressman  makes  an  occasional  speech  to  business,  trade,  environ- 

mental or  labor  groups  which  are  affected  by  his  work  in  Congress  and 

he  receives  a  large  fee  for  such  speeches .- ---. (Bl)(b7;-1 

15.  A  Congressman  makes  a  number  of  speeches  to  business,  which  are 

affected  by  his  work  and  he  receives  a  large  fee. ('l>- 


59-2 
78-2 

80-2 
69-2 

79-2 
64-2 

52-2 

41-2 

26-2 
21- 


8-3    (68)(56)-l 
8-3    (69)(55)-l 

7-3    (70)(54)-l 
9-3    <71)(58)-1 

7-3    (72)(50)-l 
7-3    (73)(49)-l 

8-3    (74)(51)-1 

9-3    (75)(56)-l 

8-3    (76)(75)-l 
8       (80) 


44-2 
44-2 

45-2 
40-2 

49-2 
51-2 

48-2 

43-2 

24-2 
20 


•-3    (12)(65)-1 
1-3    (13)(60>-1 

1-3    (14)(61)-1 
2-3    (15)(64)-1 

1-3    (16)(67)-1 
•-1    (17)(67)-1 

1-3    <18)(67)-1 

•-2    (19)(65)-1 

1-3    (20)(59)-l 
1       (57) 


30-2 
33-2 

31-2 
32-2 

28-2 
29-2 

29-2 

30-2 

36-2 
39 


5-3 
7-3 

8-3 

4-3 

5-3 
5-3 

5-3 

5-3 

5-3 
4 


Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  if  public 
concern  revealed  by  the  Harris  poll  jus- 
tifies a  limit  on  outside  earned  income, 
then  why  is  not  a  similar  discipline  jus- 
tified with  respect  to  others?  This  is  the 
same  point  I  have  been  raising  here  for 
the  last  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  more  convinced  of  it 
now  than  when  this  debate  began,  there 
is  only  one  reason,  only  one,  for  the 
committee's  proposed  15-percent  limit 
on  earned  income:  A  scapegoat  had  to 
be  foimd.  The  public  had  to  be  convinced 
that  the  committee — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  10  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  another 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  A  scapegoat  had  to  be 
found,  and  the  scapegoat  has  been  well 
chosen.  It  is  suggested  by  the  responses 
of  the  six  Senators  I  called  this  morning 
which  I  described  earlier.  They  are  pan- 
icking. They  do  not  dare  to  do  what  is 
right. 

But  let  me  say  to  Senators  if  opinion 
back  home  is  what  bothers  them,  let  me 
read  an  editorial  that  appeared  back 
home  in  my  State  this  morning,  and  this 
is  not  a  knee-jerk  Muskie  publication,  I 
assure  Senators.  This  is  from  the  Times 
Record  of  Brunswick,  Maine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Ethics  "Reform" 

Politicians  everywhere  are  trying  desper- 
ately to,  as  the  phrase  goes,  restore  public 
confidence  in  their  honesty  and  integrity. 

In  legislatures  across  the  land.  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  within  many  governing  bodies, 
there  is  emerging  a  wave  of  ethics  codes,  dis- 
closure rules,  pledges  to  refrain  from  this  or 
that,  and  repeated  vows  to  stay  clean. 

This  spurt  of  self-imposed  ethical  disci- 
pline Isn't  confined  to  government.  Any 
number  of  private  organizations  and  profes- 


sions have  recently  been  busy  drafting  up 
their  own  codes  of  ethics  or  rules  setting 
standards  of  performance. 

The  medical  profession,  for  example,  has 
set  up  a  system  of  peer  review  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  help  all  stay  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety  and  legality. 

Accountants  have  been  trying  to  come 
up  with  some  definition  of  what  they're  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  so  that  a  balance  sheet  or 
annual  report  really  means  something  and 
Is  not  too  creative  with  the  phrase  "generally 
accepted  accounting  principles." 

Many  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations 
have  already  or  are  now  drawing  up  regula- 
tions and  codes  to  prevent  their  personnel 
from  engaging  In  bribery,  kickbacks,  price 
fixing  and  illegal  political  contributions. 

"Reform"  Is  the  word  generally  used  to 
describe  aU  of  these  activities.  The  thought 
is  that  If  there  Is  enough  reform,  if  enough 
effort  is  put  Into  getting  straightened  out 
and  defining  what  is  and  what  is  not  accept- 
able conduct,  all  will  be  well — ^providing  all 
follow  the  new  reform  rules. 

But  will  it  work  out?  Will  the  Congress, 
for  example,  really  enter  a  new  era  of  honesty 
and  integrity  once  the  new  code  of  ethics  Is 
on  the  books? 

To  be  more  specific,  will  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  rise  in  public  esteem  If  the 
amount  of  money  a  congressman  can  earn 
outside  his  regular  salary  is  $8,625? 

That's  the  proposal  now  before  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  House  has  already  Im- 
posed such  a  limitation. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine,  for  one, 
is  against  any  such  limitation,  especially 
since  it  does  not  apply  to  unearned  income. 
The  rich  senator  would  be  able  to  gather 
whatever  he  could  from  his  stock  portfolio, 
personal  and  family  investments  and  other 
interests,  but  a  person  like  Senator  Muskle, 
who  is  not  rich,  can  only  earn  $8,625  in  a 
year 

He  says  that's  unfair,  and  he's  right.  It  Is 
unfair  and  most  discriminatory. 

It  can  be  argued,  and  has  been,  that  a 
congressman  ought  to  be  able  to  live  on  an 
annual  salary  of  $57,500  a  year  plus  the 
upper  limit  of  $8,625  proposed  for  outside 
income 

Of  course,  that's  an  ample  income  by  al- 
most anyone's  standards.  But  there  are  times 
when  a  United  States  Senator  might  need 
more  than  that,  such  as  in  1972  when  Sena- 
tor Muskie  needed  money  to  prepare  himself 
to  run  for  the  presidency. 

Like  so  many  others  in  the  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Muskle  picked  up   some  extra  money 


by  hitting  the  lectvire  circuit.  In  one  year  he 
earned  $30,000  by  speaking  to  various  groups 
at  fees  as  high  as  $1,000. 

Nobody  has  ever  accused  the  senator  of  not 
paying  attention  to  his  Senate  duties,  either. 
He's  one  of  the  hardest  working  people  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  has  an  excellent  attendance 
record  on  the  floor  and  in  committee. 

It's  not  that  he'll  henceforth  be  spending 
more  time  lectiu-ing.  With  his  duties  as  head 
of  the  congressional  budget  committee,  he 
doesn't  have  all  that  much  time. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  he  should  be 
able  to  devote  his  own  time  to  such  activities 
if  he  should  want  to  or  ever  need  to.  If  his 
outside  earnings  come  to  $10,000  a  year, 
$4,000  or  even  $300,  what  does  it  matter  so 
long  as  he's  performing  his  senatorial  duties 
to  the  voters'  satisfaction? 

If  the  Senate  should  go  ahead  and  approve 
the  ethics  code  as  It  stands,  why  should  a 
man  like  Senator  Muskle's  outside  earnings 
be  limited  to  $8,625  because  he  works,  while 
somebody  who  does  not  have  to  work  can 
earn  as  much  as  he  likes? 

It  makes  no  sense.  Either  the  Senate 
should  drop  the  outside  income  limit,  or  It 
should  apply  it  to  both  earned  and  unearned 
income. 

The  key  Issue  in  this  matter  is  disclosure. 
The  source  of  a  congressman's  income,  al- 
most down  to  the  last  dollar,  should  be 
known.  Limiting  the  income  of  a  congress- 
man serves  little  or  no  purpose. 

Indeed,  it  might  even  do  harm.  Somebody 
who  really  needs  money  beyond  the  proposed 
$8,625  limit,  might  be  driven  to  get  it  In 
secret  from  unsavory  or  questionable  sources, 
so  what  kind  of  "reform"  Is  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  read  this 
part  of  it: 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine,  for  one. 
Is  against  any  such  limitation,  especially 
since  it  does  not  apply  to  unearned  Income. 
The  rich  senator  would  be  able  to  gather 
whatever  he  could  from  his  stock  portfolio, 
personal  and  family  investments  and  other 
interests,  but  a  person  like  Senator  Muskle, 
who  is  not  rich,  can  only  earn  $8,625  in  a 
year. 

He  says  that's  unfair,  and  he's  right.  It  Is 
unfair  and  most  discriminatory. 

It  can  be  argued,  and  has  been,  that  a 
congressman  ought  to  be  able  to  live  on  an 
annual  salary  of  $57,500  a  year  plus  the 
upper  limit  of  $8,625  proposed  for  outside 
income. 

Of  course,  that's  an  ample  Income  by  al- 
most anyone's  standards.  But  there  are  times 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star, 
Congressional  Ethics  Mat  Havi 
Core 
(By  Charles  Bartlett 

If  envy  Is  a  key  Ingredient 
tarlan  spirit.   Congress   Is 
batch    of    It   In    Its    urgent 
back  popular  esteem. 

The  new  assertions  of  more 
the   House   and   Senate   will 
of  Congress  out  of  the  ranks  of 
lighters.  Their  sense  of  vulnerabl 
Ing  their  pay  raised  sharply  has  , 
to  react  to  admonitions  that  they 
regard  themselves  as  fuUtlme 
Federal  Government. 

Accordingly,  the  House  has 
the  Senate  Is  about  to  adopt  a  . . 
will   allow   no   member   to  earn 
$8,625  beyond  his  salary  In  any 
No  matter  how  well  his  book 
heavy  the  demand  for  his 
confront   what   Speaker   O'Neill 
"a  sacrifice  we  must  all  make." 

The  Injustice  of  this  sacrifice  Is 
not  affect  the  outside  Incomes  < 
who  have  made  money,  who 
own   farms,    business,   rental   ^. 
who   have   working   wives.   They 
whatever  added  Income  their  b  ' 
while  less  endowed  colleagues  _. 
restraints  on  their  earnings.  The 
also  be  tempted  to  chafe  at  the 
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might  need     has  eluded  them  and  their  egalitarian  In- 
when  Sena-     stlncts  may  be  Inflamed, 
prepare  himself         The  members  are  too  sensitive  about  being 
lofted  by  their  pay  hike  into  the  top  1  per 
(fongress.  Sen-     cent  of  Income  earners.  They  should  take 
ra  money  by     heart   from   the   late   Sen.    Robert   Kerr,    a 
one  year  he     shrewed  coot  who  relished  being  rich.  He 
T^lous  groups     argued  that  he  had   "a  community  of  in- 
terest"  with   Oklahomans   through   his  in- 
volvement In  oil,  farming  and  banks.  He  said 
that  without  these  links,   he  wouldn't  "be 
worth  a  nickel  to  them." 

George  Bernard  Shaw  similarly  concluded 
that  power  does  not  corrupt  men.  Actually, 
he  said,  power  Is  corrupted  by  the  fools  who 
acquire  It.  Few  who  get  to  Congress  are  fools 
and  those  who  exposed  the  Institution  to 
ridicule  in  recent  years  became  fools  because 
they  allowed  themselves  to  stay  immersed 
and  isolated  for  too  long  in  its  specialized 
environment. 

Pending  proposals  to  impose  purity  on 
those  who  serve  have  the  huge  defect  of 
enlarging  the  apartness  of  the  average  mem- 
ber, pulling  him  further  away  from  the 
warp  and  woof  of  society. 

The  disclosure  laws,  spending  limits,  and 
heavy  burdens  of  the  Job  are  transforming 
him  into  a  frocked  citizen,  a  novice  In  an 
order  with  Its  own  code  of  conduct 

Sen.  Floyd  Haskell.  D.-Colo.,  testlfled  that 
no  member  should  spend  "any  substantial 
amount  of  time"  managing  his  financial  af- 
fairs. By  this  yardstick,  a  member  should 
also  limit  the  time  he  spends  tending  his 
garden,  playing  tennis,  or  rearing  his  chil- 
dren. The  Idea  of  the  code  is  to  commit  him 
to  being  a  full-time  politician,  an  exertion 
certain  to  reduce  him  In  a  few  short  years 
into  a  caricature. 

This  Is  not  what  the  founding  fathers  had 
in  mind.  Legislators  were  to  emerge  from  the 
people  long  enough  to  do  their  duties  and 
then  return  to  what  they  were.  They  were 
to  keep  their  identities  as  striving  citizens 
Instead  of  flaunting  their  togas.  The  aim  of 
reform,  as  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  R.  Tenn  has 
been  saying,  should  be  to  help  the  over- 
worked members  recaptiu-e  their  clvUlan 
status. 

The  new  code  Is  an  overreactlon.  Congress 
Is  not  perceived  as  corrupt  by  reasonable 
people  and  cosmetic  cures  will  not  reach  the 
few  members  who  may  have  strayed  If  the 
members  could  learn  to  take  serlotis  trips  In- 
stead of  Junkets,  retire  when  their  abilities 
diminish,  get  organized  to  face  up  quickly 
to  the  problems  that  arise,  and  behave  more 
like  citizens  than  politicians.  Congress's  dod- 
ularlty  wUl  soon  revive. 

"The  first  mistake  In  public  business  Is 
going  Into  It."  Benjamin  Franklin  said.  The 
old  codger  will  be  proven  right  once  again  If 
the  members  keep  accepting  indignities  as 
the  price  of  restoring  Congress's  reputation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Allen).  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  read 
this: 

The  Injustice  of  this  sacrifice  Is  that  It 
will  not  affect  the  outside  Incomes  of  mem- 
bers who  have  made  money,  who  Inherited 
It.  who  own  farms,  business,  rental  proper- 
ties, or  who  have  working  wives.  They  will 
enjoy  whatever  added  Income  their  assets 
produce  whUe  less  endowed  colleagues  chafe 
at  the  restraints  on  their  earnings.  The  latter 
win  also  be  tempted  to  chafe  at  the  wealth 
which  has  eluded  them  and  their  egalitarian 
Instincts  may  be  Inflamed. 

The  members  are  too  sensitive  about  being 
lofted  by  their  pay  hike  into  the  top  1  per 
cent  of  Income  earners. 


Another  paragraph  in  the  same  edi- 
torial: 

The  disclosure  laws,  spending  limits,  and 
heavy  burdens  of  the  Job  are  transforming 
him — 

The  Member  of  Congress — 
into  a  frocked  citizen,  a  novice  in  an  order 
with  its  own  code  of  conduct. 

Sen.  Floyd  Haskell.  D.-Colo.,  testlfled  that 
no  member  should  spend  "any  substantial 
amount  of  time"  managing  his  financial 
affairs.  By  this  yardstick,  a  member  should 
also  Umlt  the  time  he  spends  tending  his 
garden,  playing  tennis,  or  rearing  his  chU- 
dren.  The  idea  of  the  code  is  to  commit  him 
to  being  a  full-time  politician,  an  exertion 
certain  to  reduce  him  in  a  few  short  years 
Into  a  caricatiire. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  a  serious  proposal.  If  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  that  this  is  the 
way  to  make  us  honest,  if  it  really  is 
I  am  willing  to  accept  it.  But  not  as  one 
of  a  discriminated-against  few.  If  we 
lose  this  vote  it  will  not  be  because  our 
case  is  without  merit,  but  because  Sen- 
ators with  other  interests  to  look  after 
disagree  that  it  is  a  reasonable  proposal 
for  them. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  since  It  operates 
by  a  majority  vote,  has  the  power  to 
make  that  Judgment.  But  I  have  the 
nght  to  protest  it  with  all  the  vigor  at 
my  command.  This  is  what  I  have  tried 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  discussing  this  question  since  Fri- 
day. I  have  heard  nothing  new  in  the  past 
2  days  which  was  not  said  before  I 
would  like  to  repeat  one  point  I  made 
before.  We  have  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  lament  the  committee  deci- 
sion to  recommend  an  income  limit  of  15 
percent,  asserting  time  after  time  that  It 
cuts  his  Income  and  his  opportunity  to 
make  outside  Income. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  which 
has  happened  here  is  that  all  kinds  of 
people  who  either  have  lots  of  money  or 
lots  of  honoraria  also  vote  against  the 
pay  raises,  as  Senator  Muskie  did 
though  he  knew  It  was  justified:  though 
he  knew  there  had  previously  been  only 
a  5-percent  Increase  In  an  8-year  period 
while  the  median  Income  of  this  country 
went  up  80  percent.  During  that  time 
the  Income  of  executives  in  the  coun- 
try went  up  59  percent;  the  cost  of  living 
went  up  over  60  percent;  and  we  voted 
over  a  65-percent  Increase  for  all  other 
Federal  employees.  Everybody  knew  that 
for  that  same  8 -year  period  a  5 -percent 
Increase  for  Federal  judges,  the  top  sci- 
entists at  NIH.  top  executive  branch  offi- 
cers and  the  Congress,  was  Inadequate. 

There  Is  not  a  single  Senator  I  have 
yet  met  off  the  floor  who  did  not  con- 
cede that  a  salary  increase  for  those 
three  groups  was  long  overdue.  But  the 
Senator  from  Maine  voted  against  the 
Increase  and  then  comes  here  to  the 
Chamber  shedding  hot  tears,  flooding  the 
Chamber  with  his  lament  about  cutting 
Into  his  opportunity  to  travel  the  coun- 
try and  speak  as  he  pleases. 

Well,  I  do  not  shed  tears  for  one  who 
takes  the  posture  that  he  Is  going  to  op- 
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pose  the  salary  increase  and  then  say, 
"We  do  not  have  enough  income;  there- 
fore, you  ought  to  let  us  earn  more  out- 
side income."  It  falls  on  my  deaf  ear. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  short  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  have  a  short  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  question  will  be  short 
and  I  trust  the  answer  will  be  short.  I 
just  wondered  whether  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  better  hearing  in  his  other 
ear  in  directing  the  same  argument  to 
some  of  us  who  jOined  him  in  supporting 
the  pay  raise. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  heard  that  in  my  other 
6£ir. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Fine.  That  is  all  I  wanted 
to  hear. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  with  one  of  my  ears 
I  could  not  hear  the  statements  made. 

I  just  wanted  this  to  show  clearly  in 

the  RECORD. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion respecting  blind  trusts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  There  are  no  bhnd  trusts 
In  my  amendment.  If  that  is  the  argu- 
ment the  Senator  is  about  to  make. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No;  I  know  there  are 
no  blind  trusts  In  the  amendment,  but 
there  have  been  discussions  of  blind 
trusts,  as  I  understand  it,  during  the 
Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  with  respect  to  my 
amendment.  I  have  not  mentioned  blind 
trusts  today,  I  do  not  believe. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thought  the  Sentaor 
had.  Relevant  or  not,  I  would  just  like 
to  mention  the  subject  for  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  expressed  concern.  The 
resolution  did  move  to  abolish  blind 
trusts.  In  looking  at  the  issue  several 
times  since.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
decision  whether  to  eliminate  blind 
trusts  and  the  decision  as  to  what  would 
constitute  an  acceptable  standard  for  a 
blind  trust  should  probably  be  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

If  we  abolish  blind  trusts,  those  who 
do  have  them  would  then  be  requested 
or  required  to  dissolve  the  trust.  Then 
if  we  pass  a  subsequent  statute  deciding 
that  a  blind  trust  was  in  fact  a  proper 
instrumentality  for  insulating  the  Mem- 
ber from  knowing  what  transactions 
were  occurring  by  investments  and  sales 
by  his  trustee,  we  would  have  done  the 
injustice  of  forcing  the  abolition  of  the 
blind  trust  only  to  later  permit  its 
re-creation. 

I  simply  want  to  state  this  for  the 
record  at  this  time.  I  would  hope  at  some 
later  date,  after  we  dispose  of  the  two 
pending  amendments,  we  would  be  able 
to  address  ourselves  to  that  question. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  yield  on  my  time  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor first  that  it  has  not  been  character- 
istic In  any  way  of  my  past  to  spend  time 
defending  rich  people. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know;  I  am  astonished. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  intend  to  begin 
now.  As  the  Senator  knows,  all  down 
through  the  history  of  this  country  and 


every  other  country,  rich  people  have  de- 
fended themselves  quite  well. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  this  is  one 
rich  person  the  Senator  has  not  de- 
fended in  the  last  3  days. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  I  am  not 
starting  to  defend  them  now,  although 
I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me, 
if  he  has  spent  any  time  talking  to  deep 
sea  divers  and  visiting  with  them,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  knows  that  if  they 
rise  to  the  surface  too  quickly,  they  get 
the  bends. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Maybe  it  will  happen  to 
me  tn  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Some  of  them  die  from 
the  bends. 

This  limitation  that  the  Senator  is 
going  to  put,  if  his  amendment  is 
adopted,  on  disposable  income  that  can 
be  spent  by  the  wealthy  people  here, 
would  introduce  them  into  a  strange  and 
harsh  environment  that  they  have  not 
experienced  before,  and  it  may  give  them 
the  bends  and  they  may  not  be  able  to 
adjust  to  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  would  be  no  tran- 
sition period. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  the  problem.  I 
think  that  the  shock  might  do  grave 
damage  and  be  an  injustice  to  do  to  these 
people. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
share  the  shock. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  grew  up 
that  way,  so  he  is  used  to  living  in  a  cruel, 
harsh  environment  and  earning  his  own 
money,  as  am  I.  So  that  does  not  shock 
me.  I  have  been  living  in  this  condition 
all  my  life.  ' 

The  question  I  had  was,  under  the  pnp- 
posed  limitation,  do  Members  have  to  se " 
their  houses  if,  in  fact,  it  would  cost  more^ 
than  the  maximum  allowed  to  maintain 
them? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  They  would  have  to 
struggle  with  the  same  dilemma  that  I 
am  struggling  with.  I  may  have  to  sell 
one  of  my  houses  in  order  to  meet  the 
limitation.  If  the  Senator  will  give  me 
the  answer  to  my  question,  I  shall  turn 
it  around  and  give  the  Senator  an  an- 
swer, as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

There  are  three  provisions  in  my 
amendment  that  give  a  little  flexibihty 
to  the  Senator,  luider  my  amendment, 
that  he  does  not  give  to  me. 

One,  Income  in  excess  of  the  15  per- 
cent can  be  used  to  pay  income  taxes. 
We  do  not  require  that  he  pay  his  in- 
come taxes  out  of  the  income  he  keeps, 
and  there  is  no  income  tax  relief  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  for  me  that  I  know 
about. 

Two,  imder  the  court  decision,  he  can 
use  his  income  in  excess  of  the  limited 
income  for  campaign  purposes.  The 
courts  seem  to  have  decided  that  people, 
under  the  Constitution,  can  spend  as 
much  as  they  want  of  their  own  re- 
sources for  campaigns,  so  we  do  not  try 
to  challenge  that. 

Third,  if  there  is  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency In  the  Senator's  life,  my  amend- 
ment provides  that  he  can  have  access  to 
income  above  the  minimum.  There  Is 
no  such  relief  provided  In  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  as  It  applies  t«  me. 

There  are  those  three  areas  of  flexi- 
bility in  my  amendment  for  those  with 


outside,  unearned  income  that  I  think 
are  realistic  and  reasonable — not  that  I 
think  the  15  percent  is  reasonable  for 
anybody.  That  is  the  test. 

Sure,  there  are  gomg  to  be  inequities 
of  the  kind  the  Senator's  question  poses. 
But  I  repeat,  I  have  the  same  problem? 
Whether,  to  stay  here  in  the  Senate,  I 
should  eat  into  the  equity,  the  real  estate 
that  I  own — two  homes — or  sell  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder.  Is  it  defined 
as  an  unforeseen  emergency? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  give  the  exact 
language. 

Mr.  NELSON.  "Extraordinary  personal 
circumstances." 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  NELSON.  "Necessary  to  meet  ex- 
penses forced  upon  him  by  extraordinary 
personal  circumstances." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  respond  to  his  question 
just  briefly  on  that? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  recall,  as  old  hands 
in  Washington,  I  think,  will  recall,  a 
case  which  falls  precisely  in  that  slot. 
That  was  the  case  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, a  man  whose  wife  was  dying 
of  cancer,  a  man  who  had  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  life  in  pubUc  service  and  who 
had  no  large  estate  to  pay  the  extraor- 
dinary bills  which  a  terminal  case  of 
cancer  entails;  a  man,  Mr.  President, 
who  had  been  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  who  was  observed, 
night  after  night,  standing  out  here  on 
the  corner  of  Constitution  Avenue,  try- 
ing to  get  a  taxicab  to  take  him  to  Na- 
tional Airport  so  that  he  could  go  and 
make  a  lecture  somewhere  aroimd  the 
country  to  pay  the  hospital  bills  to  keep 
his  wife  in  a  reasonable  degree  of  com- 
;ort  until  she  died.  That  man's  name 
ts  Alben  Barkley. 

'hat,  I  think,  is  the  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  the  case  which  the  Senator  from 
Mavie  has  brought  before  us. 

[r.  NELSON.  Now  to  get  back  to  the 
question  of  the  extraordinary  personal 
circumstances  and  the  homes;  I  might 
say  for  the  record  at  this  point  that  the 
difference  between  the  permissible  in- 
come to  be  earned  from  honoraria  and 
salary  under  this  pending  resolution 
with  the  15-percent  limit,  and  imder  the 
previous  salary  with  the  $25,000  limit,  Is 

$3,000.  So  the  addition  of  the  25 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  the  Senator's 
point? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  was  talk- 
ing about  this  man  who  had  to  sell  his 
house,  and  he  has  referred  for  3  days  to 
a  very  dramatic  cut  in  his  income. 
Actually,  in  response  to  that,  $11,600 
would  make  the  Senator  whole  if  that 
were  in  the  resolution,  not  $25,000. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  couple 
of  other  differences,  too.  I  really  feel  de- 
meaned by  this  exposure  of  my  own  per- 
sonal finances,  and  my  case  does  not  rest 
on  my  personal  finances.  My  case  rests 
on  the  equities.  But  I  have  no  objection 
to  getting  into  this  if  that  is  the  only  way 
the  Senator  can  be  persuaded  to  see  the 
equities.  I  have  no  objection  to  being  a 
showpiece  case. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  the  Sena- 
tor's associate  on  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  voted 
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against  the  pay  raise.  I 
the  Senator  denounce  him 
to  tliat.  He  presumably  had 
sons  I  did. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the 
a  minute,  the  Senator  has 
point  and  I  would  like  now 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not 
good  friend,  the  Senator 
was  not  prepared  to  shed 
behalf  of  the  position  of 
against  the  salary  increase 
the  floor  to  complain  about 
earned  income.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  U  tears  are 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  summo]  i 
the  people  whose  interest 
protecting,  either. 

With  respect  to  the  pay 
two  additional  items  that 
sider  in  comparing  it  with  _ 
come.  No.  1,  the  contributiofi 
ment  is  enormously  heavier. 
I  do  not  like  to  look  forward 
retirement,  but  if  the  choice 
myself  now  so  that  I  have 
ting  to  the  retirement  point, 
choice,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
is  that  the  retirement 
$10,000    of    additional    pay 
$10,000  of  lecture  fees,  whlc  i 
to  social  security.  Is  far 
stantlally  different.  More 
the  pay  increase  that  we 
shall  never  see.  It  goes  in 
taxes  to  the  Federal 
to  State  government,  and  .. 
tirement.  It  does  not  mean— 
ence  between  the  pay  before  . 
and  what  we  now  have  if  the  . 
proposal  passes  is  much  mors 
tial  than  the  Senator  suggest; 
that  he  take  it  up  with  his 
or  accountant. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not 
keeper  or  accountant. 

I  was  on  the  question  of 
extraordinary  personal 
wanted  to  get  some  idea  f ron 
ator  from  Maine  of  what 
personal  circumstances  woufc 
pass. 

For  example,  if  Members  o 
ate  owned,  as  some  do,  thr^e 
homes,  a  place  on  the  Riviera 
Caribbean,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  whole  operation  was  more 
salary  plus  15  percent  wouli 
required  to  divest  themselves 
those  properties?  There  are 
that  I  am  aware  of,  and  so 
ator.  What  would  happen; 
extraordinary  personal  circ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  morf 
with  that  problem  than  the  . 
with  mine.  None  whatsoever. 
The  Senator  is  putting  a 
Income.  He  is  putting  a  cap 
come  and  he  has  not  given  a 
what  I  can  see  as  to  what 
sequences  on  my  personal  . 
or  that  of  my  family  may  be 
asked   me,   for  example,   w., 
choice  will  be  to  send  my  son 
rate  law  school  or  to  a  third  ._ 
er  the  choice  is  whether  or  no 
can  buy  a  new  wardrobe  this  ^  ™ 
to  wait  for  next  year  or  the  yea  • 
whether  or  not  I  can  afford  to 
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car  or  whether  I  may  have  to  sell  both  of 
those  I  have. 

The  Senator  has  not  asked  me  ques- 
tions like  that,  but  he  is  concerned  about 
those  of  his  friends  who  have  places  on 
the  Riviera,  people  who  have  luxury 
homes,  three  or  four  of  them  scattered 
around  the  globe.  The  Senator  is  wor- 
ried about  those. 

The  unfortunate  personal  circum- 
stance of  which  my  amendment  speaks, 
I  think,  would  be  a  very  easy  one  for  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  draw  a  line  on,  and 
I  doubt  very  much  that  they  would  draw 
it  in  a  way  to  permit  the  support  of  lux- 
ury homes  around  the  world. 

But  that,  unfortunately,  is  the  price. 
The  Senator  can  sell  them,  I  suspect, 
mostly  for  a  profit.  He  can  put  the  profit 
in  a  tnist.  Is  that  unreasonable? 

It  is  as  reasonable  as  anything  the 
Senator  has  proposed  for  me,  or  those 
in  like  circumstances. 

I  cannot  even  put  the  excess  lecture 
fees  into  trusts  to  wait  until  I  get  back. 
They  are  lost  forever.  By  the  time  I  re- 
tire, there  will  be  no  demand  for  my 
services  on  the  lecture  circuit,  probably. 
But  that  is  of  no  matter.  That  is  easy. 

We  all  have  got  to  make  sacrifices,  of 
course,  in  the  interests  of  reassuring  the 
public  that  the  Senate  is  an  honest  place. 
So  we  all  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  make 
them,  and  some  of  us  can  afford  bigger 
sacrifices  than  others. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  I  was  thinking  about 
his  Interests  when  he  stood  on  the  floor 
and  voted  against  the  salary  increase, 
which  brings  many  hxmdreds  and  hun- 
dreds  


I  am  not  concerned  about  the  wealthy. 
I  do  not  know  of  anybody,  any  personal 
friend,  with  a  house  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  know  people  around  here  who  do.  I 
have  never  been  there  to  stay  in  any- 
body's house. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Neither  have  I. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  meant 
that  the  wealthy  ones  would  have  to  sell 
their  homes. 

There  are  wealthy  ones  with  $300,000 
homes  here  and  a  $300,000  one  there. 
Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  8  per- 
cent is  $48,000  in  interest  a  year.  That  is 
just  about  the  whole  salary. 

I  just  want  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  those  houses,  that  is  all 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator  can 
evaluate  the  probabilities  as  well  as  I  I 
doubts 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Senator,  let  me  answer 
that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, I  am  yielding 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know,  I  am  answering 
the  Senator's  questions.  The  ones  he 
chooses.  He  wants  me  to  answer  some 
and  not  others. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
answer  the  first.  I  understand  they  would 
have  to  sell  the  luxury  houses. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  a  decision  for 
them  to  make.  The  Senator  has  not  made 
my  decision  for  me,  but  he  may  force  it. 
I  have  not  asked  the  Senator,  should  I 
sell  my  house?  That  is  a  decision  for  me 
to  make  and  it  is  none  of  his  business, 
frankly. 

I  am  just  saying  he  is  creating  the 
probability  I  may  have  to  do  it.  But  I  am 
going  to  make  the  decision,  not  the 
Senator. 

With  respect  to  the  poor  millionaire 
whose  fortunes  concern  the  Senator  so 
much,  I  am  sure  he  is  fully  capable  of 
making  the  decision.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  he  goes  to  the  poorhouse  and  I 
doubt  he  loses  money  on  the  property 
he  seUs. 

But  if  he  wants  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
institution,  he  has  got  to  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  his  honesty.  The  committee 
says  there  is  only  one  way  to  demon- 
strate it  and  that  is  to  put  a  cap  on  our 
income. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  committee  has  not 
said  any  such  thing  and  the  Senator 
keeps  repeating  it. 

But  there  Is  no  use  in  repeating  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  so  many  times. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Well 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  finish. 
I  doubt  very  much,  if  I  were  on  the 
Ethics  Committee,  if  the  Senator  wants 

me  to  pursue  it  that  far 

Mr.  NELSON.  Surely. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
I  would  regard  the  maintenance  of  those 
luxury  homes  as  the  kind  of  unforeseen 
personal  circumstance  that  my  amend- 
ment permits. 

If  I  were  to  follow  the  committee's 
tactics,  I  would  be  very  specific  in  these 
things.  I  would  list  the  specific  circum- 
stances which  might  be  anticipated  I 
might  even  say  how  much  they  could 
spend  for  a  cancer  operation,  or  how 
much  they  could  spend  for  the  threat- 
ened foreclosure  of  a  home,  how  much 
they  could  spend  to  deal  with  any  other 
long  list  of  unforeseen  contingencies  be- 
cause If  I  were  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
committee,  that  is  the  only  way  to  make 
a  Senator  honest,  to  keep  his  nose  right 
to  the  line  and  make  sure  he  does  not 
spend  or  receive  anything  above  a  cer- 
tain specific  and  very  limited  amount. 

In  the  context  of  both  kinds  of  re- 
strictions, I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  flexibili- 
ty represented  by  the  phrase  "unforeseen 
personal  circumstance"  would  look  like 
manna  from  Heaven  for  the  millionaire 
as  compared  to  people  in  my  circum- 
stances who  are  offered  no  such  flexi- 
bility in  the  committee  resolution 

Mr.  NELSON.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
tonows  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  committee  position.  It  is  just  a 
number  of  dollars. 

,,  T^e  same  argument  could  be  made  on 
this  floor,  although  nobody  is  about  to  do 
it^  saymg,  "Look,  the  $25,000  limitation 
that  would  result  from  the  Muskie 
amendment  teUs  me  whether  I  have  to 
sell  my  house,  or  tells  me  how  much  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  set  aside,"  and  every 
single  argument  without  exception  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  could  be  just 
as  logicaUy  made  by  somebody  else  out 
here  on  the  floor  who  thinks  he  ought  to 
earn  $100,000  a  year. 

So  the  ouarrel  here  is  not  whether  we 
ought  to  draw  the  line  some  place  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  drawing  it  him- 
self. He  just  prefers  his  line  to  the  place 
where  the  committee  draws  the  line 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  apparently 
finds  the  pending  amendment  uncom- 
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fortable,  so  he  now  wants  to  pose  a  hjrpo- 
thetical  proposal  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  not  at  the  moment  proposing 
to  the  Senate. 

But  I  say  in  response,  can  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  or  not  there  is  any  Sen- 
ator who  gets  income,  earned  or  un- 
earned, in  excess  of  $100,000?  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
just  read  some. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  this:  Before 
the  $25,000  limit  which  the  Senator  now 
wants  to  establish,  there  were  Members 
who  made  $50,000  and  Members  who 
made  more  than  $50,000.  Every  argument 
that  the  Senator  is  making  with  great 
moral  indignation  could  be  made  just  as 
logically  against  his  limitation,  with  all 
the  same  examples — every  argument 
identically— and  it  would  be  just  as  log- 
ical. So  the  Senator  should  keep  his  rhet- 
oric in  perspective. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggest  that  test  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  pending 
amendment  is  a  limit  on  my  income,  on 
his  income,  on  the  income  of  Senators 
whose  case  histories  I  have  put  into  the 
record.  There  is  no  proposal  in  my 
amendment  to  raise  it  to  $25,000  or  $100,- 

000  or  $150,000. 

Apparently,  the  Senator  finds  it  more 
comfortable  to  argue  against  my  second 
amendment  than  my  first  one.  He  devotes 
very  little  time  to  the  first  one  because 
he  knows  that  in  any  comparison  of  the 
equities,  his  committee  is  wrong. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  and  all  other  Senators,  so  far  as 

1  know,  who  have  spent  any  time  dis- 
cussing it  have  talked  about  both  issues ; 
but  most  of  the  time  has  been  spent  on 
the  second  amendment,  on  the  income 
limitation,  which  the  Senator  wants  to 
lift  to  $25,000.  The  reason  for  that,  as 
the  Senator  knows — and  as  Senator 
Eagleton  said  last  night — is  that  nobody 
really  believes  that,  down  deep  in  his 
heart,  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  serious 
about  this  amendment. 

So  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
one 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  straighten  you 
out  on  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  straighten  you 
out  on  that,  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  yield  to  the  Senator.  Will  the 
Chair 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  You  can  yield.  You  can 
put  your  questions  to  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  understands  the  rules. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  allowed  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  time  after  time,  to  fin- 
ish things  he  was  saying.  Just  let  me 
complete  the  sentence,  and  the  Senator 
can  have  all  the  time  he  wants. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  had 
more  time  on  this  issue  than  anybody 
else.  I  do  not  begrudge  him  that.  I  know 
the  case  is  tough  to  defend  and  takes 
more  repetition  and  more  time  to  make 
it  sound  plausible  than  the  argument 
against  it.  I  am  willing  to  yield  the  time 
to  him. 
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I  just  point  out  that  everybody  has 
been  talking  about  both  amendments. 
No  one  I  have  run  into  at  least,  takes 
the  first  amendment  seriously.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  does 
not  take  it  seriously.  Obviously,  that  is 
his  judgment.  Perhaps  he  does. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
with  all  the  conviction  of  which  I  am 
capable,  that  this  is  a  serious  matter, 
not  that  I  think  it  is  wise  policy.  If  I 
thought  it  was  wise  policy,  I  would  sup- 
port the  committee  proposal.  But  the 
only  way  I  can  demonstrate  the  lack  of 
wisdom  in  this  policy  is  to  ask  and  to 
urge  that  all  Senators  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions. 

So  I  get  all  this  talk  about  it  being  a 
gimmick,  that  it  is  a  tactical  policy.  It  is 
as  serious  as  what  you  have  done  to  us. 
But  you  do  not  want  to  do  it  to  anybody 
else.  You  dismiss  it  as  a  gimmick  so  you 
do  not  have  to,  and  you  know  that  vou 
have  the  votes.  That  makes  it  very  easy 
for  anyone  who  has  the  votes  to  dismiss 
the  proposition  which  is  being  advanced 
against  it  and  to  ridicule  it  as  some- 
thing unimportant  and  not  worth  taking 
into  consideration. 

1  say  this  to  the  Senator  about  what 
he  is  about  to  do  to  this  Senator  and 
future  Senators:  First,  you  are  not  deal- 
ing with  all  of  the  public's  perceptions 
as  to  where  there  are  conflicts  of  inter- 
est in  this  Congress  or  their  source.  You 
simply  are  not.  You  are  throwing  us  to 
the  wolves.  For  the  time  being,  it  may  sat- 
isfy those  who  think  we  need  a  tough 
code  of  ethics;  but  you  are  not  dealing, 
in  any  effective  way,  with  all  the  public 
perceptions  as  to  where  conflicts  lie. 

Second,  what  you  do  to  me  is  not  im- 
portant. I  am  not  going  to  be  around  all 
that  much  longer;  but  I  think  of  these 
young  Senators  we  are  trying  to  bring  in 
here.  Believe  me,  if  you  can  anticipate 
all  their  potential  needs  for  additional 
income  and  do  it  so  precisely  that  you 
can  play  God  and  take  away  from  them  a 
source  of  income  that  has  been  honor- 
able for  200  years,  during  the  histor-.'  of 
this  Republic,  and  do  it  without  any  mis- 
givings whatsoever,  as  to  what  you  are 
doing  to  future  young  Senators  who,  as 
their  famihes  grow  up,  begin  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  growing  expenses,  with  no  place 
to  turn  for  relief— at  least,  my  amend- 
ment gives  some  relief  to  even  the  very 
rich  man  who  faces  an  unforeseen  per- 
sonal circumstance.  What  you  are  going 
to  do  is  just  to  add  that  much  more 
momentum  to  the  movement  which  is 
making  this,  in  the  words  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  headline  the  other  morning,  a 
rich  man's  club. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  pay 
raise:  I  gather  from  what  the  Senator 
is  saying  that  he  has  put  this  on  as  pun- 
ishment to  me.  Because  I  voted  against 
the  pay  raise,  he  thinks  it  is  justifiable 
to  impose  this  limit  on  earned  income.  I 
gather  so.  But  let  me  make  this  point. 

The  Senator  justifies  everything  that 
is  in  this  code  because  he  says — what? 
The  public  demands  it.  I  voted  against 
the  pay  rftlse  because  the  public  said  it 
was  wrong.  You  can  be  holler  than  thou, 
if  you  wish,  about  your  response  to  the 


public  mood.  I  simply  was  being  a  newly 
elected  Senator,  responding  to  the  issues 
I  encountered  in  my  campaign  and  the 
promises  I  made  in  that  campaign.  So  I 
am  charged  with  cynically  having  voted 
to  deprive  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
of  income  and.  now  voting  to  protect 
mine. 

There  is  another  difference,  I  say  to 
the  Senator :  A  pay  raise  is  not  something 
you  ever  had  or  were  entitled  to  or  could 
earn  without  the  approval  of  Congress 
and,  through  Congress,  of  the  people. 
Outside  earned  income  is  something  that, 
until  now,  we  have  been  free  to  go  out 
and  earn.  I  still  think  I  have  a  right  to 
go  out  and  earn,  with  the  sweat  of  my 
own  effort,  my  own  time,  and  my  own 
energy,  income  that  obviously,  on  its  face, 
is  clean.  But,  no,  we  are  going  to  aban- 
don the  work  ethic  in  this.  We  are  going 
to  force  Senators  to  become — what? 
Paid  professional  Senators.  We  are  go- 
ing to  say,  "From  now  on,  no  more  citi- 
zen legislators;  no  more  citizen  Sen- 
ators." 

They  will  reduce  that  $8,500  to  zero. 
I  say  to  those  of  you  on  imearned  in- 
come, they  will  zero  in  on  you,  too.  They 
will  zero  in  on  you  because  this  does 
not  deal  effectively  with  the  abuses  of 
unearned  income;  and,  having  taken 
care  of  us,  they  will  zero  in  on  you. 

No  more  citizen  Senators,  not  at  all. 
Senators  are  going  to  be  hirelings,  em- 
ployees, at  a  full-time  salary.  Before 
long,  we  are  going  to  set  the  hours  that 
we  must  work.  We  are  going  to  be  like 
any  employee  downtown,  signing  a  con- 
tract, on  a  full-time  salary.  Maybe  that  is 
what  we  need.  But  that  Involves  very 
serious  philosophical  questions  that  I  do 
not  think  have  been  addressed  in  this 
debate  of  in  the  committee  report. 

That  is  the  way  we  are  moving,  and  we 
are  moving  toward  a  more  expensive 
Congress,  because  if  you  are  really  going 
to  provide  for  the  legitimate  expenses  re- 
lated to  a  Senator's  activities  and  his  re- 
sponsibilities, his  need  for  two  homes,  his 
need  for  travel,  his  need  to  cover  all  the 
unreimbursed  expenses  as  a  Senator,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  greatly  increase 
either  allowances  or  that  salary  at  some 
point.  I  will  not  be  around  to  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  one  it,  but  you  are  going 
to  have  to.  You  just  cannot  force  these 
young  Senators  to  absorb  the  costs,  the 
expenses  and  the  burdens  you  are  asking 
them  to  assume.  It  is  not  realistic;  it  is 
not  going  to  work.  But  if  that  is  the  way 
you  want  to  go,  I  guess  you  are  on  your 
way  to  getting  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Anderson).  The  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied 
with  your  results. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  controUing 
the  time  on  this  side,  and  I  am  going 
to  yield  myself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  I 
understand,  the  time  is  between  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  me  10 
minutes? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  ccuise 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr 
want  to  put  this  once  mor^ 
tive,  although  I  cannot  do  i 
ly  as  the  Senator  from 
are  in  this  box,  and  I  do  no 
we  are  headed,  because  the 
Maine  was  right. 

We  are  not  done  here 
limitation  is   voted.  We 
until  we  have  completely 
Senate  to  being  political 
paid,    probably    unionized 
totally  paid  by  the  publij 
campaigns   totally   funded 
public  purse. 

We  will  log  every  lette: 
from   whom   we   received 
answer,  and  every  telephofie 
then  will  those  who  want 
be  satisfied  and  then,  to 
they  will  discover  they  have 
what  they  wanted  to  achieve 

I  do  not  know  where  we 
turn  when  we  have  passec 
tion  and  the  public 
been  cited  so  often  of 
go  up.  We  are  still  19th, 
used  car  salesmen.  I  cannbt 
what  we  were  below,  but  i 
everybody  else. 

What,  again,  are  the 
have  been  raised  in  the  last 
full-time  Senator  you  owe 
tion  to  the  Senate  7  day; 
hours  a  day,  all  the  time, 
not  spend  your  time  any  p 
pecially  you  should  not  spehd 
writing  articles  for  monej 
speeches  for  money. 

You  would  think  at  leas ; 
ency  they  would  say  this 
job  and  you  should  not  spefad 
any  place  else.  But  oh,  no, 
not  say  that.  It  is  all  right 
farm;  it  is  all  right  to 
urday  and  Sunday  on  your 
time  you  want,  produce  as 
as  you  can  from  it  through 
sonal  labors.  You  are  not 
limitation. 

It  is  all  right  to  manage 
gressman  does,  five 
city,  which  he  freely  indicated 
3  to  5  days  a  month  to 
That  is  perfectly  permissible 
that  that  takes  infinitely  m<}re 
writing  or  speaking  is 

It  is  all  right  to  have 
earned  income.  We  have 
tion  for  what  we  call  creatine 
work  and,  very  specifically, 
sue  was  raised  it  was  fr 
edged   that   Senators 
Baker,  both  of  whom  are 
expert  photographers,  can 
Saturdays  and  Simdays 
developing  them,  and 
whatever  price  they  will 
all  right. 

You  can  even  write  book^ 
books — thick   things;    but 
write  little  articles  because 
to  corrupt  you. 

I  was  intrigued   with 
Senator  McGovern  had 
the  1972  campaign  which 
tion  of  his  speeches,  and 
myself  it  is  immoral  and 
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parently to  write  one  speech  for  money 
and  grive  it  to  some  publisher,  but  if  you 
write  10  and  give  it  all  to  a  publisher 
that  is  aU  right. 

Or  most  importantly,  what  is  the  one 
thing,  the  one  single  thing,  that  causes 
more  Senators  to  miss  votes  than  any 
other  single  thing?  It  is  rtmning  for 
President.  That  is  not  barred.  You  can 
spend  the  better  part  of  1  year  out  of 
4,  with  8  to  10  people  in  this  Chamber 
missing  vote  after  vote,  and  that  is  all 
right.  Just  do  not  write  any  articles  or 
make  any  speeches  for  money. 

Hogwash.  Time  was  never  a  serious 
argument,  not  by  those  who  proposed 
this,  not  by  anybody  else  who  took  it 
seriously  or  they  really  would  have  put 
constraint  on  what  you  can  do  with 
your  time. 

The  second  argimient  is  public  per- 
ception. Over  and  over  and  over  this 
Harris  poll  has  been  cited  about  the 
public  perception  and  the  public  being 
bothered  by  people  making  speeches  for 
money.  But  when  the  question  was 
asked: 

Would  yoiiT  concerns  about  this  situa- 
tion be  substantially  satisfied  if  voters  In 
his  district  were  made  fully  aware  of  hla 
situation  and  could  vote  for  or  against  him 
at  the  next  election? 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  voters  said 
yes,  that  would  satisfy  them. 

If  a  Senator  wants  to  go  out  and  make 
speeches  and  run  the  political  risk  of 
making  them,  run  the  political  risk  of 
speaking  to  groups  that  have  conflicts 
of  interest,  and  that  is  disclosed  as  it  is 
now  anyway,  and  then  go  back  and  try 
to  explain  that  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
election,  that  satisfies  the  voters.  So 
let  us  get  over  this  hogwash  about  pub- 
lic perception  and  the  public  somehow 
trying  to  say  that  disclosure  is  not 
enough.  They  are  satisfied.  Those  who 
apparently  are  not  satisfied  are  the 
proponents  of  this  resolution  in  this 
Chamber. 

Apparently,  if  it  is  conflict  of  interest 
they  are  after,  they  could  easily  change 
the  statute,  this  rule,  this  resolution, 
to  say  simply  that  we  cannot  speak  at 
all  to  any  group  that  presents  a  conflict 
of  interest.  In  this  very  resolution  in  the 
gift  section  we  have  been  prohibited  from 
taking  gifts  from  those  who  are  regis- 
tered tmder  the  Registration  of  Lobby- 
ists Act  or  from  anybody  who  has  a  po- 
litical action  fund. 

Those  are  the  groups  we  are  after;  and 
if  you  really  wanted  to  stop  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conflict  of  Interest,  then  do 
not  allow  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  make  $8,700  speaking  to  that  group, 
because  that  is  being  half  pregnant.  Cut 
it  off  entirely,  because  nobody  objects 
to  speaking  to  the  University  of  Iowa, 
that  is  not  a  conflict  of  interest  in  most 
people's  minds;  or  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast,  for  which  a  Senator  was  paid 
$1,000.  I  ask  you  where  is  the  conflict  in 
speaking  to  the  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast? Who  is  the  conflict  with?  Nobody. 

Now,  the  real  goal — and  this  is  the 
disheartening  thing;  the  Senator  from 
Maine  was  so  right — of  those  who  are 
pushing  this  is  not  $8,700;  it  Is  zero,  and 
it  is  not  just  honoraria,  it  is  all  earned 
income. 


I  cannot  state  it  any  better  than  Com- 
mon Cause  did.  I  said  yesterday,  and  I 
say  again  today,  this  is  basically  a  Com- 
mon Cause  code,  and  without  Common 
Cause,  without  it,  we  would  not  have 
this  particular  provision.  Here  is  the  ex- 
change in  the  committee  hearings: 

Senator  Packwood.  I  want  to  go  back  now 
to  the  outside  Income  Issue,  the  honoraria 
and  whatnot,  because  I  am  a  little  confused 
about  your  position.  You  said  you  accept 
the  Obey  15  percent  limit  on  outside  earned 
Income,  but  you  totally  eliminate  honoraria; 
is  that  right? 

The  reply  by  David  Cohen,  president 
of  Common  Cause: 

If  we  were  as  powerful  as  some  people 
might  think,  what  people  think  we  are,  our 
will  would  be  to  ban  honoraria. 

Senator  Packwood.  Would  you  also  ban  all 
outside  earned  Income? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  would  ban  all  outside 
Income  as  well. 

All;  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  right. 
As  soon  as  they  get  the  earned  income, 
they  are  going  to  go  after  the  unearned 
Income  until  we  have  leveled  this  place 
to  a  common  denominator. 

First,  we  will  seek  to  limit  and  equalize 
income,  and  then  we  will  seek  to  limit 
and  equalize  wealth,  and  none  of  us  will 
have  an  advantage  over  anybody  else. 
Eventually  one  day  we  will  all  come  in 
here  with  a  salary  imiformly  set  for 
everybody.  We  will  have  barred  anybody 
from  admission  to  this  Chamber  who  has 
not  divested  himself  of  everything  he 
owns.  We  will  prohibit  them  from  receiv- 
ing any  private  money,  no  matter  how 
small,  for  political  campaigns. 

Again  I  was  talking  to  a  Common 
Cause  member  in  Portland — they  are 
large  supporters  of  public  financing  of 
campaigns — and  I  said: 

If  you  really  want  to  limit  large  donations 
In  campaigns  why  don't  you  eliminate  all 
contributions  from  any  committees,  union 
committees,  business  committees — limit  con- 
tributions to  $500  or  $1,000  at  the  outside 
from  Individuals,  and  give  people  a  $200  or 
$300  tax  credit  dollar  for  dollar  In  their  In- 
come tax  If  they  give  a  contribution  to  a 
political  campaign? 

That  would  encourage  private  partici- 
pation in  small  amounts.  The  Member 
responded : 

I  am  not  Interested  in  encouraging  small 
contributions  to  campaigns.  I  am  Interested 
In  banning  all  private  contributions  to 
campaigns. 

And  they  may  achieve  it. 

Then  one  day  those  who  were  pushing 
this  amendment  will  have  had  their 
way.  What  their  motives  are  in  pushing 
it  I  do  not  know.  Whether  it  be  jealousy 
because  some  Senators  are  more  popular 
on  the  speaking  circuit  than  others, 
whether  it  be  fear — fear  of  what?  Fear 
of  public  reaction;  fear  of  something. 
Perhaps  fear  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  who  has  talked  to  every  sin- 
gle Democrat.  In  at  least  three  instances 
Democrats  who  have  talked  to  me  who 
were  initially  supporting  us  on  this  have 
changed  their  mind,  because  of  what 
they  said  was  pressure  brought  on  them 
by  the  majority  leader.  Be  it  a  combina- 
tion of  any  of  those,  jealousy,  fear,  pres- 
sure, the  proponents  are  going  to  try  to 
bend  everyone  in  the  Senate  to  a  com- 
mon denominator. 
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I  hope  they  are  unsuccessful,  because 
the  day  that  they  do  will  be  the  day  that 
this  Senate  starts  down  the  road  to 
mediocrity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Anderson)  .  Who  yields  time' 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
add  just  one  word  before  I  yield  to  Sen- 
ator Clark. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
stated  correctly  that  this  committee 
resolution  did  not  deal  with  all  the  pub- 
lic's perceptions  of  where  conflicts  lie, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  correctly 
observed  the  same.  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  agree.  We  had  no  time  under 
the  schedule  of  the  resolution,  to  con- 
sider all,  or  even  a  major  part  of,  the 
public's  perceptions  of  where  conflicts 
lie.  even  if  we  knew  what  all  the  public's 
perceptions  were  respecting  conflicts  of 
interest. 

We  dealt  as  best  we  could  within  the 
constraints  of  time  imposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator with  the  specific  provisions  in  the 
charge  of  the  resolution.  So  that  is  cor- 
rect We  did  not  deal  with  all  of  them. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  all  of 
them.  This  Senator  is  not  even  sure  of 
what  all  of  them  are. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled,  I  must  say,  by 
the  reference  here  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  citizen  Sen- 
ators. I  did  not  know,  whatever  we  may 
be  described  as  today,  that  earning  lots 
of  honoraria  suddenly  makes  one  a  citi- 
zen Senator.  That  sounds  to  me  like  a 
classic  nonsequitur.  But  In  any  event 
I  wish  to  understand  how  one  becomes 
a  citizen  Senator  by  speaking  for  honor- 
ana  but  a  kind  of  civil  servant  Senator 
u  he  does  not  spend  much  time  or  any 
time  speaking  for  honoraria. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  on  that  point' 

Mr.   NELSON.  For  a   question   or  a 
comment? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  For  a  brief  comment 
on  the  citizen  Senator 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mame  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  on  his  time  for  a  comment' 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  beginning  to  run 
put  of  time.  But  is  the  Senator  be- 
leaguered? 

Mr  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Jaenator. 

T  J!S"-  SCHMITT.  I  simply  mention  that 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  have  missed  the  point 
about  the  citizen  Senator  or  the  citizen 
legislator.  The  point  is  that  if  one  were 
not  a  Senator  and  this  code  as  presently 
configured  was  in  existence,  would  he 
consider  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate'  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  he  is  going 
to  leave  if  it  is  passed.  But  would  he  con- 
sider running  for  office  if  it  existed?  And 
I  think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  Maine  is  trying  to  make  us  realize 
that  we  are  doing  som.ething  to  ourselves 
that  k  going  to  affect  the  future,  not 
just  the  present,  that  the  citizen  legis- 
lator will  disappear;  at  least  for  a  large 
segment  of  the  population,  those  pro- 
fessionals  and   others   who  may  have 
made  their  way  with  earned  income  and 
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professional  services,  now  if  they  want 
to  run  for  the  Senate  they  will  have  to 
divest    themselves    of    those   activities 
That  Is  the  limitation  on  the  citizen 
Senator  or  the  citizen  legislator 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
the  Senator's  definition  of  a  citizen  Sen- 
ator. I  thank  him  very  much. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wish? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  about  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  ' 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
wath  some  hesitation  that  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  hesitate 
because  there  are  few  men  in  this  body 
who  are  more  effective  in  debate— and  in 
the  legislative  process  generally— than 
Senator  Muskie.  There  are  few  men  who 
so  consistently  have  provided  the  kind  of 
progressive  legislation  on  the  most  press- 
ing issues  confronting  our  Nation  as  Ed 
MUSKIE.  And  there  are  few  men  whom  I 
hold  in  as  high  personal  and  professional 
esteem  as  I  would  and  do  Edmund 
Muskie. 

I  hesitate  as  well  because  I  have  con- 
siderable sympathy  with  the  amendment 
Senator  Muskie  has  offered.  When  he 
called  up  his  amendment  last  Friday,  I 
was  in  the  Chamber,  as  were  several 
other  Members,  to  hear  a  very  moving 
personal  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  found  that  speech  moving 
in  part,  because  just  as  the  limit  on  out- 
side earned  income  will  affect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  in  a  very  direct  and  per- 
sonal way,  so  will  it  affect  me  In  a  very 
direct  and  personal  way.  And  whUe  I 
cannot  match  the  eloquence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  I  wish  to  elaborate  on 
that  question  for  only  a  moment. 

Certainly  this  is  nothing  to  brag  about, 
but  my  net  flnancial  worth  is  among  the 
lowest— I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
lowest— of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  I 
do  a  fair  amount  of  public  speaking  for 
honoraria  for  that  very  reason.  So  the 
15  percent  limit  on  outside  earned  in- 
come will  significantly  affect  my  income 
It  will  not  affect  the  incomes  of  many 
Members  who  derive  considerable  sums 
of  money  each  year  in  return  on  invest- 
ments. My  income  will  be  limited  by  this 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  and  theirs  will 
not. 

And,  in  a  way,  I  think  that  is.  Indeed 
unfair  to  me  and  to  others  In  my  posi- 

Like  many  other  Members.  I  speak 
largely  to  college  and  university  groups 
and  I  see  no  real  conflict  of  interest  in 
that  kind  of  speaking.  Yet,  under  this 
Code  of  Conduct,  I  will  be  limited,  as  will 
every  other  Member,  in  the  amount  of  in- 
come  I  can  receive  from  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Senator  may 
have  $500,000  worth  of  stocks  in  a  corpo- 
ration and  may  vote  in  the  Senate  on 
legislation  directly  affecting  that  corpo- 
ration. That  would  be  permitted  under 
this  Code  of  Conduct— not  encouraged- 
in  fact  It  is  discouraged,  but  it  would  be 
permitted. 
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Mr.  President,  there  Is  some  Inconsist- 
ency, therefore.  In  this  resolution  There 
is  some  unfairness.  And,  indeed,  there 
IS  some  Inequity,  That  cannot  be  denied 

^^^  ^°^  °^  *^6  Special  Committee 
on  Official  Conduct  was  to  restrict,  as 
best  we  could,  the  potential  in  this  body 
for  convict  of  interest.  And  our  job  also 
was  to  help  restore,  as  best  we  could,  the 
wanmg  public  confidence  in  this  instltu- 

It  was  not  our  job  to  establish  eco- 
nomic equity  among  Senators.  It  Is  not 
our  job  to  tell  people  who  come  to  this 
ont^  ^^^"^  ^°  ^^^®^*  themselves 

The  special  committee  found  that 
there  was  a  significant  potential  for  con- 
flict of  mterest  if  outside  earned  Income 
was  left  unrestricted.  We  have  dealt  with 
that  problem  as  best  we  could.  I  think 
!^ou  ?os'.  effective  way  we  could  have 
dealt  with  It.  The  15  percent  limit  we 

Sfo'^niJ'h?^?^  ^  arbltrary-perhaps  it 
S?  J^,?^  ^^^^^'  perhaps  lower.  But  we 
c?iS  ^  Jf  defensible,  and  we  intend  to 
siiana  by  It. 

We  also  found  that  there  was  a  po- 
tential for  conflict  of  Interest  in  other 
forms  of  outside  Income,  particularly 
investment  income.  We  have  dealt  with 
that  problem  as  best  we  could.  In  the 
flnancial  disclosure  rule  and.  to  a  limited 
extent,  m  the  conflict  of  interest  rule 
^^,?t  .^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  *^^  problem  well 
rt?ffl^?;  ^  ""^  judgment.  But  we  had 
difficulty  in  addressing  the  issue  of  con- 
flicts with  mvestments.  In  knowing  where 
to  draw  the  line.  Do  we  bar  farmef  s  f roS 
fnio^.^''  *^^  Agriculture  Committee,  or 
force  them  to  sell  their  farms?  Do  we 
force  niembers  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  divest  themselves  of  all  holdings 
wWch  might  be  affected  by  tax  legls"!! 

we?o1firi^nnf'^^*'"^*5V^^"°^«'  questions 
we  could  not  adequately  resolve  In  the  5 
weeks  we  had  to  bring  this  Code  of  Sffl? 
cial  Conduct  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  dare- 
say If  we  had  had  5  yeai^  It  woulfnot 
have  been  easy  to  resolve  most  of  them  to 
^•.^ay  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  every 
Member  Of  this  body.  I  am  ho?efSl  S 
s?N  «nH^  leadership  of  Senator  Steven- 
SON  and  Senator  ScHairrT  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  will  seek  more  S- 
fectiye  ways  to  eliminate  these  types  of 
conflicts  of  Interest. 

c!<5„5  ^®l'  *^^*  ^^  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  solve   the 

^f«°^i'°5/°^^<=^  f^om  Investments  I 
would  vote  for  the  amendment. 

m^t '  *^®*'*^^'  "  ^^  °°t'  ^  my  Judg- 

Q»3^f  amendment  does  not  prevent  a 
Senator  from  voting  on  matters  that  af- 
fect his  mvestments.  The  amen<ilpient 
Sf  ?S*/J'.^'^^  ^  Senator  to  divest  hlm- 
^«ilfl-  ]'°]^^^  ^^^'^^  "^ay  be  a  source  of 
conflict.  The  amendment  only  requires 

f?nit-^^^*°5  """^^  ^^^^"^  <^he  income 
from  his  Investments  until  he  leaves  the 
senate.  It  is  only  punitive  In  nature  It 
says  In  effect: 

Because  some  of  us  are  going  to  be  forced 
nn  i««  ?°  «66.125  a  year,  all  of  us  must  live 
on  $66,125  a  year. 


That  is  all  It  does.  It  does  nothing  to 
prevent  conflicts  of  Interest. 
Even  so,  I  might  be  tempted  to  vote  for 
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the  amendment  if  I 
would  be  to  strengthen  the 
side  income. 

But,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
not   be  its   effect.  K   this 
passes,  there  is  little  doubt 
of  necessity,  be  followed  by 
strike  the  entire  rule  dealiig 
side  income.  And,  no  doubl, 
amendment  passed   on   this 
o'clock,  that  motion  would 
What  is  at  stake  in  this 
not  whether  we  should  limi ; 
come  further,  but  whethe: 
limit  outside  income  at 

As  one  member  of  the 
mittee,  I  believe  that  then 
and  compelling  reasons  for 
tight  limitation  en  outside  ei 
that  we  have  proposed.  As 
has  graphically  illustrated, 
ate    outside    earned    inconje 
means  honoraria  for  public 

Senator  Muske  has  provided 
good  deal  of  historical 
great  tradition  in  this  countjry 
ing  for  pay,  and  he  has 

But  great  tradition  or 
there  is  a  real  potential 
interest  when  a  Senator 
of  money  for  speaking  to 
have  a  direct  interest  in 
fore  this  body.  And  just  as 
qua  is  a  historical  fact,  so  is 
a  historical  fact.  All  we  have 
at  the  record.  And  if  one  Iqoks 
the  list  of  honoraria  and 
money  comes  from,  it  is  cleat 
groups  who  have  very  direct 
legislation  are  paying  very  " 
money  in  this  process. 

It  is  true  that  more  mon^ 
raria  comes  from  colleges 
ties  than  from  many  other 
But  who  else  is  prominent 
raria  business?  Here  are 
ures  for  honoraria  sources. 
Congressional  Quarterly: 

For  1972,  banks,  bankers' 
Ings  and  loan  associations, 
organizations  paid  $49,650  to 
For  1973— $49,850  to  27 
For  1974— $70,388  to  28 
For  1975— $16,300  to  16 
For  1972,  labor  groups 
17  Senators: 
For  1973— $23,850  to  13 
For  1974— $32,046  to  23 
For  1975— $22,380  to  19 
For  1972,  homebuilders, 
materials  organizations  and 
paid  $15,550  to  12  Senators; 
For  1973— $21,850  to  12 
For  1974— $36,900  to  23  Se: 
For  1975— $10,000  to  8 
For  1973.  medical,  dental, 
maceutical  associations  pai< 
28  Senators; 

For  1974— $38,610  to  22 
For  1975 — $30,612  to  26 
One  could  go  on  and  on  v^th 
special  interest  groups,  wha 
year  after  year,  to  Member  alter 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the 
1976  become  available  we 
add  to  that  list.  And.  as  we 
the  amounts  that  special 
can  contribute  to  our  politica 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  wi 
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add  to  that  list  even  more;  because  the 
more  we  shut  out  the  special  interests 
in  campaigns  the  more  they  will  be  look- 
ing for  other  ways  to  gain  influence, 
unless  we  adopt  the  limitation  propose 
in  this  code.  It  seems  to  me  that  will  in- 
evitably happen. 

Now  some  people  are  willing  to  say: 
"Yes,  there  may  be  a  conflict  of  interest 
in  outside  earned  income.  But  there  is 
also  a  potential  for  conflict  in  unearned 
income  that  is  just  as  significant. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  potential  for 
conflict  in  unearned  income,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  But,  in  my  judgment,  the 
potential  is  truly  of  ^  greater  magnitude 
where  earned  income  is  involved.  Much 
investment  income  is  derived  from  assets 
accumulated  by  a  Member  before  he 
comes  to  the  Senate.  Earned  income,  ob- 
viously, is  derived  only  when  a  Member 
is  already  in  the  Senate.  A  member  will 
receive  his  stock  dividends  no  matter 
how  he  votes  on  legislation  affecting  the 
stock  of  a  particular  corporation.  He  will 
receive  those  dividends  whether  or  not  he 
is  in  the  Senate.  That  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  with  honoraria.  There  is  a  big 
difference. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  point,  Mr. 
Presiden^  because  with  honoraria,  in 
many  respects,  we  are  "cashing  in"  on 
tlic  fact  that  we  are  Senators.  I  say  that 
about  myself  as  much  as  anyone  else, 
porhaps  more  than  most.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  is  a  truly  great  orator,  and 
a  truly  learned  man.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he-^-and  several  others  in  this 
body — could  command  large  speaking 
fees  even  if  they  had  never  been  Senators. 
I  could  not  say  that  about  myself  and  I 
seriously  doubt  that  I  am  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  whom  that  is  the 
case. 

Nobody  would  have  paid  me  $1,000  or 
$2,000  a  crack  to  speak  about  Africa,  or 
agriculture,  or  election  reform,  or  any- 
thing else  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  doubt  that  they  would  have  paid  me 
even  $10  or  $20.  And  suspect  that  I  am 
not  alone  in  this  regard.  If  there  is  any 
doubt,  take  a  look  at  the  list  of  where 
the  honoraria  come  from.  Even  under  the 
best  of  intentions,  we  are  capitalizing  on 
our  elected  positions. 

And  if  this  elected  position,  if  this 
public  oflQce  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  pub- 
lic trust,  it  sets  us  apart  from  others  in 
this  country.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
last  week  inserted  in  the  Record  a  bro- 
chure from  a  talent  bureau  listing  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  persons  who  were  avail- 
able for  public  speaking.  The  brochure 
listed  people  like  Joe  Namath,  Ralph 
Nader,  and  Pat  Paulsen.  And  the  Senator 
asked,  in  effect: 

Why  are  we  being  singled  out?  Why  can 
these  people  make  unlimited  amounts  In 
honoraria  and  we  cannot? 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  big,  big 
difference  between  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  Joe  Namath  or  Pat  Paulsen  or 
Ralph  Nader,  or,  indeed,  Henry  Kis- 
singer. 

We  have  a  public  trust  to  uphold.  Joe 
Namath  does  not. 

We  have  a  public  trust  to  uphold.  Pat 
Paulsen  does  not. 

We  have  a  public  trust  to  uphold.  Ralph 
Nader  does  not. 


They  were  not  elected  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Even  Ralph  Nader 
has  not  been  elected.  We  have. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  realize 
that  no  Cabinet  ofiBcer,  no  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  indeed  no  high  level  executive 
or  judicial  branch  employee  may  make 
speeches  for  honoraria.  Not  one  single 
speech  for  pay  from  any  policymaking 
position  in  the  judicial  or  executive 
branch. 

So  the  fact  is  that  we — the  Members 
of  Congress — are  being  singled  out  among 
all  other  high-level  Government  oflTicials 
as  being  allowed  to  receive  honoraria,  if 
the  pending  resolution  passes,  within  the 
15  percent  limit. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  knock  out  the  limit 
on  outside  earned  income — and  that  will 
clearly  be  the  effect  if  pending  two 
amendments  carry — we  all  know  how  the 
headlines  will  read  tomorrow:  "Senate 
waters  down  Ethics  Code,"  or  worse.  That 
is  not  to  say  we  should  always  act  to 
please  the  press  or  the  public. 

But  we  all  know  that  public  credibility 
in  and  respect  for  this  institution  are 
at  an  all  time  low.  We  have  a  huge  re- 
building job  to  do  in  order  to  restore 
that  public  trust.  And  probably  nothing 
we  can  do  will  be  more  important  to  this 
institution,  or  to  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  have  2  more  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  40  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  we  knock 
out  this  provision,  we  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, lend  credence  to  the  idea  that  we 
are  self-interested,  above  the  public  in- 
terest. Senator  Nelson  spoke  about  this 
last  Friday  night.  As  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  people  in  the  Chamber,  I 
would  like  to  quote  those  words  again. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  some 
corporation  with  disreputable  or  question- 
able leadership  manufactures  a  mousetrap. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
public  may  think  of  that  corporation  and  the 
corporation  president.  If  they  manufacture 
the  best  mousetrap  at  the  best  cost,  the 
mousetrap  will  sell. 

But  we  do  not  sell  mousetraps  in  Congress, 
in  the  legislatures,  in  the  city  councils.  In 
the  county  boards.  We  have  just  one  capital 
asset — just  the  one  and  none  other.  That 
capital  asset  Is  confidence.  When  the  public 
loses  confidence  in  public  institutions,  there 
Is  nothing  left.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  losing  confidence. 
Nevertheless,  the  confidence  Is  vital.  That  Is 
a  very  fragile  cloak  that  covers  this  institu- 
tion, and  we  in  government  are  obligated  to 
take  whatever  actions  we  can  to  maintain  it 
and  restore  it.  Without  that  confidence,  the 
difficult  task  of  governing  becomes  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  adopting  a  limit  on  out- 
side earned  income  will  not  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  overnight.  Nothing  will,  in 
my  judgment.  But  it  will  help,  and  help 
is  desperately  needed. 

At  the  bottom  line,  economic  equity 
among  Senators  is  not  the  basic  issue. 
The  basic  issue  is  to  do  what  we  can  to 
eliminate  conflict  of  interest.  The  basic 
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issue  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  restore  pub- 
lic trust  and  confidence  in  the  Senate. 

We  can  address  these  basic  issues  only 
by  rejecting  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  suggested  that  while  he  is 
talking  to  some  constituents,  I  may  have 
a  little  time.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  pending  his  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  all  know  how  the  head- 
lines will  read.  My  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Iowa  is  absolutely  right. 
With  that  in  mind,  let  me  say  that  what 
I  am  about  to  say  will  not  make  good 
political  sense;  nevertheless,  I  think  it 
will  make  good  sense. 

I  think,  frankly,  that  many  of  us  are 
giving  more  attention  to  what  the  head- 
line writers  might  say  .han  to  what  the 
merits  of  the  particular  case  might  be.  I 
say  that  without  impugning  anybody's 
motives,  because  if  there  is  one  thing 
you  learn  early  in  this  job,  it  is  that  one 
of  the  real  strengths  of  the  Senate  is 
the  opportimity  to  have  differing 
opinions  based  on  conviction.  Indeed, 
the  element  of  the  measure  before  us 
that  concerns  me  most  is  that  it  will  take 
away  a  significant  amount  of  this  in- 
dividuality which  has  been  one  of  the 
real  strengths  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  majority 
of  the  reforms  which  are  contained  in 
the  comprehensive  ethics  package  that 
the  Senate  has  before  it.  I  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  growing  public 
cynicism  and  loss  of  public  confidence 
in  our  elected  officials.  I  believe  many  of 
the  provisions  we  are  considering  today 
will  go  a  long  way  to  stem  this  disil- 
lusionment. I  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  its  members  for 
performing  a  very  difficult  task. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  an  ethics  code  is  to  deal 
with  ethical  questions  in  the  purest  sense 
as  we  have  come  to  see  them  and  feel 
them.  Now,  there  are  all  types  of 
speeches  that  can  be  made,  if  I  might  di- 
rect my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  which  deals  with  the  limitation 
on  certain  kinds  of  income,  honoraria. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  speeches  that  can 
be  made  and  articles  that  can  be  writ- 
ten. I  think  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  when  they  write  an  article  or  ac- 
cept a  speech  offer,  are  wise  enough  to 
see  that  there  is  no  real  or  apparent  con- 
fiict  of  interest.  Let  us  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argiunent  here  today,  that 
there  may  be  some  confiicts  involved — 
unintentionally  or  by  appearance,  if  not 
in  fact. 

Let  us  go  one  step  further:  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all 
of  the  speeches  given  by  Senator  X  show 
a  really  flagrant  conflict  of  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  he  makes  speeches  before 
groups  that  have  issues  before  this  body. 
I  would  be  very  much  concerned  about 
that  from  an  ethical  standpoint.  But  I 
must  say,  if  we  are  going  to  be  concerned 


about  that  kind  of  conflict  of  Interest, 
then  we  had  better  be  concerned  about 
the  same  conflicts  that  are  going  to  be 
permitted  to  Individuals  who  benefit 
from  other  kinds  of  income,  for  instance, 
income  from  writing  books  and  selling 
them  en  masse  to  certain  interest  groups. 
Nothing  prohibits  that  under  this  bill. 
Another  example  might  be  Income  from 
a  family  enterprise.  I  happen  to  have  a 
small  farm.  It  is  not  nearly  as  big  as 
those  of  certain  other  Members  of  the 
body.  I  salute  them  and  I  feel  sorry  for 
myself,  I  guess,  but  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  this.  It  has  been  in  the  family  a  long 
time.  Yet  I  sit  on  farm  legislation  year 
after  year.  There  is  no  prohibition 
against  that. 

Gains  derived  from  dealings  in  prop- 
erty or  investments,  interest,  rents,  divi- 
dends— right  down  the  list;  ther.?  is  no 
potential  source  in  this  category  of  ex- 
cluded income  that  does  not  have  one 
kind  of  legislative  ax  to  grind  or  an- 
other. 

The  concern  I  have,  if  we  are  talking 
about  conflicts  of  interest  and  the  merit 
of  the  Muskie  amendment,  is  that  if  we 
are  concerned  about  a  speech  on  a  col- 
lege campus,  or  to  a  United  Jewish  Ap- 
l>eal,  or  to  some  other  kind  of  group  that 
Senators  speak  before,  then  we  better  be 
equally  concerned  about  the  various 
other  kinds  of  conflict  of  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  if  a  fellow  owns  airline 
stock,  we  had  better  look  at  that  income. 
If  a  fellow  owns  bank  stock,  we  had  bet- 
ter look  at  that  kind  of  income.  If  a  fel- 
low owns  oil  stock,  we  had  better  look 
at  that  kind  of  income.  If  a  fellow  owns 
insurance  stock,  we  had  better  look  alu 
that  kind  of  income.  If  a  fellow  has  real 
estate  interests — right  down  the  line. 

Members  of  this  body  have  these  kinds 
of  income,  and  if  we  are  to  establish  an 
ethics  code  dealing  primarily  with  the 
conflicts-of-interest  question,  which  is 
the  matter  that  concerns  the  people  of 
this  country — can  a  U.S.  Senator  be 
bought — then  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
apply  the  same  standard  to  all  kinds  of 
outside  income. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  very 
frankly  I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of 
this  body  can  be  bought  for  $25,000. 1  do 
not  believe  any  Senator  can  be  bought. 

I  think  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
this  body  is  such  that,  although  I  might 
have  disagreed  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues basically  on  an  issue,  I  have 
never  thought  that  the  honesty  of  any 
of  them  was  in  question. 

But  if  we  are  concerned  about  the  ap- 
pearance, and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said  the  seemliness,  if  we  are 
concerned  about  the  seemliness  or  the 
appearance,  we  better  be  just  as  con- 
cerned about  the  seemliness  of  $8,000 
worth  of  income,  or  $25,000  worth  of  in- 
come, from  Exxon  Oil  as  we  are  a  col- 
lection of  speeches  on  college  campuses 
and  to  various  civic  groups. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do 
not  apply  the  same  test  as  far  as  ethics 
is  concerned,  as  far  as  the  temptation  is 
concerned,  as  far  as  conflict  of  interest, 
real  or  apparent.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  would  apply  the  same  test. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  ethi- 
cal standards,  we  are  going  to  fish  and 


stop  cutting  bait,  and  we  will  support 
that  amendment.  If  the  ethical  ques- 
tion is  what  we  are  concerned  about,  the 
conflict  question,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  deals  with  it.  With  all  respects, 
as  hard  as  our  colleagues  have  worked 
on  this  bill  and  as  good  as  it  is  in  many 
other  provisions,  they  have  not  bitten 
the  bullet  in  this  effort. 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  step  back 
a  minute  and  ask,  "Well,  I  wonder  who 
really  ought  to  decide  this  question  of 
what  is  ethical  and  what  is  not  ethical?" 

Frankly,  I  decided  that  a  long  time 
ago.  I  think  the  constituents  to  whom 
we  have  the  primary  responsibility  ought 
to  make  that  decision. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  back 
and  forth  about  rich  Senators  and  poor 
Senators  and  some  in  between.  Well, 
God  bless  them  all.  I  wish  they  were  all 
rich,  but  unfortunately,  some  of  us  are 
not.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  trade 
places  with  rich  people  who  are  not  in 
the  Senate. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
question  of  who  should  decide  and  what 
should  be  the  criteria.  The  net  worth  of 
a  Senator,  it  seems  to  me,  is  irrelevant. 
The  true  test  is  to  let  the  constituents 
know.  That  is  why  I  think  for  the  first 
time  we  have  begun  to  deal  with  this  im- 
portant matter  by  disclosing — disclos- 
ing, putting  it  on  top  of  the  table. 

I  have  done  that  for  many  years  my- 
self. I  have  been  criticized  by  some  be- 
cause I  had  too  much  and  by  others  be- 
cause anybody  in  the  Senate  that  had  as 
little  as  I  probably  was  not  qualified  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  accept  that. 

But  let  us  let  the  people  determine 
what  they  want  their  Senators  to  stand 
for  as  far  as  that  particular  kind  of 
question  is  concerned — where  he  gets  his 
money — but  let  us  let  them  know. 

I  remember  Bob  Kerr.  I  did  not  know 
him  very  well  because  he  passed  away. 
unfortunately,  as  I  was  getting  ready  to 
be  sworn  in.  He  discussed  on  this  fioor 
and  bragged  about  the  fact  that  he  r^- 
resented  oil.  Everybody  knew  he  repre- 
sented oil.  He  did  not  try  to  hide  it. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  had  a  deter- 
mination to  make  every  6  years  as  to 
whether  that  is  the  kind  of  Senator  they 
wanted.  Apparently,  they  did,  and  who 
am  I,  from  Indiana,  to  second-guess  the 
people  of  Oklahoma? 

One  thing  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine :  As  he  knows  very  well,  there 
has  never  been  a  more  thorough  disclos- 
ure of  any  kind  of  income  than  that  that 
is  required  of  the  kind  of  honorarium, 
the  speeches  and  articles,  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about. 

But  whatever  it  is,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  if  somebody  has  airline  stock  or 
insurance  stock,  that  that  is  bad.  Let  us 
let  our  constituents  know,  the  same  as 
they  §hould  know  every  time  we  make  a 
speech  and  every  place  we  earn  a  dollar; 
let  us  let  them  know  and  abide  by  their 
decision. 

One  factor  that  has  been  related  to  me 
in  private,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the 
fioor,  which  I  think  is  in  a  lot  of  people's 
minds,  is  the  time  involved  writing  ar- 
ticles and  making  speeches. 

We  are,  indeed,  dected  to  be  Senators, 
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not  speakers  or  businessmen 
Voting  is  our  business. 

Struggle  with  it  as  I  may, 
It  awfully  difQcult  to 
much  time  I  have  to  spend 
Senator  or  how  much  time 
has  to  spend  to  be  a  good  Senitor 
have  enough  time.  We  have 
have  committees,  we  have 
work,  and  all  of  the  things  w« 
to  day  after  day. 

I  suppose  one  criterion 
upon  more  than  any  other 
record.  That  is  one  test — on« 
suppose  treats  everybody 
degree  of  harshness. 

If  we  are  talking  about 
problem  that  limited  income 
far  as  the  convenience  of  thi 
concerned,  I  think  we  have  tojlook 
carefully. 

There  are  all  sorts  of 
absent.  There  are  speeches 
There  are  speeches  for  political 
business  activities,  family 
stitution  services. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I 
son  in  his  senior  year  play 
pionshlp  football  game,  and 
vote.  If  my  constituents  w; 
cize  me  for  that,  then  there 
have  known  it,  and  my  vo 
went  down  one  point. 

There  have  been  times  when 
had  to  look  at  a  pending  vot< 
it  against  constituent  actiilties 
school  speeches,  Kiwanis,  Iqatary- 
and  maybe  a  Democratic 
speech  in  the  evening — to 
mine  whether  my  presence 
commitments  I  had  made 
stituents  were  the  more  Important 

I  have  had  to  weigh  it  evei  y 
make  the  final  determination 
what  I  felt  in  my  own  heart 
But  in  the  anal  analysis,  if 
wrong  judgment,  if  my  voting 
would  not  stand  the  test,  oncj 
most  important  leveler  of  us 
stituents   to   whom   I   am 
would  make  that  determinaltlon 
whether  that  test,  that  amount 
spent  in  the  Senate  was 
with  what  they  expected  of 
ator. 

We  are  not  applying  the 
here.  We  are  saying,  "If  the 
of  the  Senate  Is  In  question, 
make  speeches." 

We  are  not  limiting  other  kinds 
sences.  If  we  want  to  say  everyone 
vote  100  percent  of  the  time 
Ing  $100  a  vote,  or  somethini : 
so  that  all  absences  are  trea^ 
then  I  will  buy  that. 

Mr.  President,  may  I 
minutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  already 
cwnmitments  to  the  point 
am  speeched  out. 

Mr.    NELSON.    Mr 
much  time  does  the  Senator 
consin  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l 
utes  and  2  seconds. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the 
the  2  seconds?  I  yield  5  min 
Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  SenAtor 
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I  was  going  to  say  this  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  spoke,  because  he 
had  important  business  in  the  cloakroom 
when  I  complimented  him  on  the  major- 
ity of  his  efforts,  on  his  craftsmanship. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  hear  tliat.  Will 
the  Senator  repeat  that?  I  have  never 
heard  such  nice  things. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  do  it  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time?  I  thank  the  Senator. 

We  all  know  of  examples  In  which  peo- 
ple, for  their  own  personal  convenience, 
the  convenience  of  their  family,  have 
gone  on  a  vacation.  In  the  final  analysis, 
I  do  not  want  to  judge  any  other  Sen- 
ator. If  that  voting  record  gets  to  the 
point  where  it  cannot  stand  the  test,  that 
Senator  Is  not  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
consider  any  more  votes,  because  he  Is 
going  to  be  taken  out  of  this  body. 

We  should  apply  the  same  test.  We 
should  let  each  Senator  be  an  Individual 
and  let  his  constituents  decide  if  it  is  a 
conflict.  If  it  is  a  poor  voting  record,  let 
them  decide.  Let  the  public  know.  Let  us 
put  it  on  top  of  the  table,  as  we  are  re- 
quired to  now,  disclose  it  all,  and  then 
let  the  people  decide. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  many  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  that  I  think  are  impor- 
tant steps  forward,  but  this  matter  seems 
to  have  received  most  of  the  headlines 
and  most  of  the  editorials  supporting  or 
opposing  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  position  of  some  of  us. 

I  hope  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
who  votes  against  the  Senator  from 
Maine's  first  amendment  or  his  second 
amendment  will  believe  that  we  can  im- 
pose some  sort  of  righteous  code  on  our- 
selves, as  a  body  or  as  individuals,  and 
solve  the  problems  that  exist  in  this 
country  today. 

There  are  many  ingredients  of  this 
ethics  bill  that  are  important,  but  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  that  an  $8,000  limit 
on  speeches  Is  going  to  make  the  Senate 
more  honest  as  a  whole  or  make  any  one 
Senator  more  honest  than  he  was  when 
he  came  here;  $8,000  is  not  going  to  make 
the  public  trust  us  any  more.  We  are 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  that  we  can 
Impose  that  kind  of  arbitrary  limit  on  a 
particular  kind  of  income.  Indeed,  I  think 
It  makes  the  public  wonder  this:  Why 
ferret  out  one  particular  kind  of  Income? 
We  are  going  to  limit  that,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  limit  all  the  other  kinds  of 
income  that  have  a  direct  legislative  pur- 
pose before  this  body  day  after  day  after 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  such 
time  as  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  how  much  time 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  34  minutes  and  8  seconds. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yields  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  like  others  in  this  body,  is 
a  party  in  interest  and,  perhaps  from  a 
selfish  standpoint,  has  great  interest  in 


the  outcome  of  the  Muskle  amendments. 
I  am  interested  in  both  the  first  and  the 
second  amendment,  but  am  particularly 
Interested  in  the  second. 

I  suppose  that  If  we  have  demonstrated 
anything  in  this  debate,  we  have  demon- 
strated how  ill-conceived  some  of  the 
regulatory  medicine  might  be  as  we  have 
discussed  how  much  of  a  dose  we  are 
willing  to  take  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  can 
reflect,  as  we  go  down  the  road,  on  what 
other  taxpayers  ,and  citizens  of  this 
country  experience  because  of  some  of 
the  regulations  we  heap  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

We  have  talked  about  perceptions,  we 
have  talked  about  time,  we  have  talked 
about  everything  but  the  test  of  leader- 
ship. This  one  issue  has  become  a  test 
of  leadership. 

How  many  arms  have  been  twisted  to 
vote  against  the  Muskie  amendment? 
This  Is  a  debate  between  the  generals 
and  the  privates.  This  is  also  a  contest 
between  the  House  of  Representatives 
leadership  and  the  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  see  who  can  push  through  the  so- 
called  toughest  ethics  code. 

Somehow,  there  is  a  feeling  that  you 
can  impress  the  American  people  if  we 
take  a  bird  bath  in  the  Senate,  and  we 
probably  will  take  a  bird  bath  in  the 
Senate. 

We  can  talk  about  being  full-time 
Senators,  and  we  can  talk  about  our 
own  personal  situation;  but  before  we 
address  these  points,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  standards  which  these 
rules  are  meant  to  enforce  are  accepted 
by  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this  body 
who  wants  to  lower  ethical  standards, 
whether  he  be  in  a  leadership  position  or 
not.  They  are  paid  a  little  more,  and  per- 
haps they  deserve  more.  Some  do  not 
have  to  make  speeches,  they  do  not  need 
to. 

No  Senator  seeks  anything  less  than 
the  very  highest  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  from  Members  of  this  body,  and 
I  would  suppose  that  the  public  Interest 
must  be  our  sole  guide.  Whatever  rules 
we  adopt  will  guide  our  conduct. 

So  we  are  getting  ready  to  take  a  dose 
of  our  own  regulatory  medicine.  Before 
we  swallow  that  dose  without  even  read- 
ing the  label,  without  even  looking  down 
the  road  at  the  possible  dangers  or  dis- 
crimination, we  should  concern  ourselves 
with  the  nature  of  the  illness,  if  any,  and 
with  the  proper  dosage.  Are  we  using  the 
proper  medicine?  If  so,  how  much  is  an 
overdose? 

I  commend  the  committee  for  han- 
dling a  very  difficult  job  well.  I  happen 
to  believe  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
had  good  judgment.  But  I  think  there 
are  some  areas — not  just  in  this  one 
area  but  in  other  areas — where  they  may 
have  gone  a  bit  too  far. 

Why  should  this  be  a  contest  of  Sen- 
ate leadership?  Why  should  the  leaders 
be  arrayed  on  one  side  against  some  of 
us  in  this  body  imless  there  Is  some  good 
reason?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  we  have 
an  ethics  code  with  23  major  items  that 
the  House  ethics  code  does  not  contain? 
Is  there  a  contest  between  the  House 
leadership  and  the  Senate  leadership? 
Why  are  we  concerned  about  public  im- 
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pressions?  Are  we  concerned  about  a 
tradeoff  for  the  pay  raise?  What  is  the 
concern  of  the  leadership? 

In  fact,  I  note  that  neither  the  ma- 
jority or  minority  leadership  is  on  the 
floor. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  a  look  and  ask 
some  questions.  Why  the  contest  of  lead- 
ership on  this  one  issue? 

Those  of  us  who  do  some  speaking 
stand  indicted  for  some  reason.  I  sup- 
pose that  when  we  consider  earned  in- 
come and  unearned  income,  we  can  go 
through  all  the  arguments;  but  we  are 
talking  about  two  amendrnents  to  the 
resolution  which  have  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  I  support 
both  of  them. 

If  the  object  is  to  require  a  certain 
standard  of  full-time  service,  it  is  alto- 
gether illogical  to  bar  earned  income  be- 
yoijd  a  certain  point  and  yet  not  en- 
deavor to  regulate  other  income-produc- 
ing activities.  Many  of  the  so-called 
unearned  income  sources  that  are  ex- 
empt from  the  proposed  limitation  can 
require  a  great  deal  of  a  Senator's  time. 
If  a  Senator  borrows  money  to  engage 
in  land  speculation,  he  would  not  be  re- 
stricted by  the  select  committee's  pro- 
posal. Yet  the  management  of  that  in- 
vestment would  probably  involve  con- 
siderable time,  and  more  important,  con- 
siderable interest — personal  interest  far 
beyond  an  occasional  speaking  engage- 
ment. Even  If  we  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  the  active  management  of  in- 
vestment income  and  the  less  active  in- 
volvement in  managerial  decisions,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Senator  is  diverted 
by  decisionmaking,  which  takes  time  and 
interest  away  from  his  duties,  just  as 
public  speaking  or  writing  a  book  may 
take  time.  Unless  all  outside  income-pro- 
ducing activities  are  to  be  regulated,  the 
full-time  service  argument  is  specious. 

This  Senator  has  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  talk  about  full-time  Sena- 
tors, but  being  full-time  Senators  Is  not 
the  issue. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
discussion  on  how  we  are  perceived.  I 
have  heard  it  said  thj^^bpea ranee  Is 
more  important  than  tflpbts.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  ha^never  believed 
that  to  be  true.  I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
hundred  Senators  in  this  body,  all  men 
of  Integrity,  all  men  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, all  having  different  Ideas  about 
their  job  and  about  their  role  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  what  is  and  what  Is  not  full  time. 
Each  Senator  does  his  job  as  he  sees  fit, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Some  expend 
more  time  and  energy,  some  expend  less, 
some  are  more  effective,  and  some  are 
less  effective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  rule  or  code 
which  says  that  one  way  is  the  best  or 
the  other  way  is  wrong.  Ultimately,  every 

6  years,  as  the  distinguished  Seinator 
from  Indiana  pointed  out  a  few  moments 
ago,  the  voters  In  a  Senator's  home  St:ite 
will  decide  how  they  perceive  the  Sena- 
tor and  the  job  he  has  done. 


That  is  what  the  democratic  process  is 
all  about.  If  the  voters  believe  their  Sen- 
ator has  not  spent  enough  time  on  the 
job,  or  has  not  been  effective,  or  has 
spent  too  much  time  speaking,  or  has 
spent  too  much  time  receiving  unearned 
income,  that  he  is  too  rich  or  too  poor, 
then  I  assume  they  will  make  a  judg- 
ment. 

But  it  does  seem  to  this  Senator  that 
there  is  discrimination  within  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  I  certainly  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  who,  through  their  own  genius 
or  wisdom  or  by  virtue  of  an  inheritance, 
have  no  problem  at  all,  have  no  interest 
in  speaking,  or  have  no  interest  in  out- 
side earned  income. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  un- 
ea,med  income  is  more  virtuous  than 
earned  income.  Earned  Income,  if  any- 
thing, might  be  considered  more  virtuous 
than  investment  Income  in  our  society, 
because  it  is  related  more  directly  to  the 
earner's  work,  as  that  term  is  usually  de- 
fined. One  should  not  be  singled  out  for 
strict  limitation  when  the  other  is  not. 
If  we  are  to  have  limitations,  the  same 
limitations  should  be  placed  on  each. 

Senators  with  earned  income  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  those  who  have  sub- 
stantial unearned  income.  Equity  be- 
tween those  two  groups  is  the  purpose 
of  both  Muskle  amendments.  The  first 
Muskie  amendment  would  place  equal 
limitations  on  both  types  of  income.  The 
second  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
limitation  and  leave  both  types  of  in- 
come to  be  regulated  through  the  conflict 
of  interest  and  public  disclosure  sections 
of  this  bill. 

CONFLICTS    OP     INTEREST 

Let  US  turn  now  to  the  heart  of  any 
reasonable  analysis  of  the  subject,  which 
is  the  conflict  of  interest  argument.  Here, 
too,  we  can  all  agree  that  conflicts  of 
interest  are  to  be  avoided  whenever  pos- 
sible. But  the  position  of  the  committee 
is  that  a  Senator  can  accept  up  to  $8,625 
in  speaking  fees  from  whatever  source, 
but  every  dollar  over  that  is  branded 
unethical.  Certain  other  types  of  earned 
income,  and  all  manner  of  unearned  in- 
come from  whatever  its  source,  are  not 
to  be  subject  to  regulation  or  restriction. 
No  one  can  seriously  suggest  that  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  interest  do  not  exist 
equally  for  all  sources  of  outside  income, 
and  from  many  other  nonfinanclal 
sources  as  well. 

As  Senator  Muskie  has  pointed  out.  If 
one  Senator  retires  from  a  real  estate 
corporation  that  he  foimded  but  in 
which  he  continues  to  hold  stock,  while 
another  sits  on  the  board  of  a  real  estate 
corporation  and  receives  a  salary,  both 
face  an  obvious  conflict  of  interest  prob- 
lem any  time  an  issue  affecting  real  es- 
tate tax  shelters  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. But  only  the  salary  earned  from  the 
corporate  directorship  would  be  subject 
to  the  income  limitation. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  including  earned 
income  and  excluding  unearned  income 
from  whatever  source  in  the  proposed 
limitation.  There  is  even  less  basis  for 
the  15 -percent  exemption.  If  a  Senator  is 
going  to  be  swayed  by  the  payment  of  an 
honorarium,  the  $625  fee  that  brings  his 
outside  income  to  the  $8,625  limit  might 
be  improper  and  the  $375  that  would 


bring  his  Income,  illegally,  to  $9,000 
would  be  altogether  Irmocent — and  per- 
haps might  even  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  by  the  listeners  of  tiie 
issues  of  the  day. 

UNEQUAL    TREATMENT 

But  what  bothers  me  most  about  this, 
and  what  should  bother  all  of  us,  and  Is 
of  concern  to  all.  Is  the  unequal  treat- 
ment given  two  different  classes  of  Sena- 
tors: one  that  has  investment  income; 
another  without  investment  income.  The 
courts  would  call  this  an  invidious  classi- 
fication. Confining  our  regulatory  atten- 
tion to  those  who  come  here  with  only 
their  income  earning  capacity  is  repre- 
hensible. Treating  earned  income  one 
way  and  unearned  Income  another  is  dis- 
criminatory. It  penalizes  one  class  of 
Senator  without  penalizing  another.  It 
is  illogical.  It  is  unfair. 

Maybe  we  could  justify  that  discrimin- 
ation if  it  were  based  on  any  logical  basis. 
But  it  is  not.  Maybe  we  could  justify  it  if 
the  limitations  weren't  so  arbitary.  But 
they  are  arbitrary.  This  is  an  arbitrary, 
illogical  discrimination  based  on  class 
within  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So,  the  distinction  between  earned  and 
unearned  income  cannot  be  supported  by 
the  full-time  service  argument,  and  it 
cannot  be  supported  by  the  conflict-of- 
interest  argument.  An  hoxir  taken  away 
from  his  duties  to  manage  his  invest- 
ments is  the  same  as  an  hour  taken  to 
give  a  speech.  The  potential  conflict  pre- 
sented by  an  investment  is  as  great,  and 
probably  greater,  than  the  acceptance  of 
a  payment  for  giving  a  speech. 

In  both  cases,  complete  public  dis- 
closure of  all  outside  sources  of  income 
would  be  an  equally  effective  means  of 
permitting  the  voters  to  decide  what  Is 
and  is  not  unethical. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  cer- 
tainly is  willing  to  completely  disclose 
earnings,  assets,  and  health  records;  and 
I  have. 

PERCEPTIONS 

It  just  seems  to  me  we  talk  about  con- 
fidence and  we  talk  about  polls,  and  we 
talk  about  the  impression  we  are  mak- 
ing on  the  American  public,  and  that  is 
what  this  is  all  about.  It  is  perception — 
how  will  the  leadership  in  the  Senate  be 
perceived  if  we  do  not  have  the  same 
limitation  that  the  Speaker  achieved  in 
the  House?  Will  that  mean  our  leader- 
ship is  weak  in  the  eyes  of  the  public? 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  told  us  on 
Friday  that  the  necessity  for  the  outside 
income  limitation  was,  in  fact,  related  to 
how  the  public  perceives  its  Congress.  But 
are  we  to  legislate  based  on  what  the 
opinion  polls  tell  us  may  be  a  public  mls- 
perceptlon  of  our  outside  income?  Are  we 
to  abdicate  our  responsibility  based  on 
what  the  polls  say?  Are  we  to  prescribe 
regulatory  medicine  without  any  more 
definite  diagnosis  than  that? 

Votes  in  this  body  are  not  sold.  Voting 
commitments  are  not  made  In  exchange 
for  honorarium.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
evidence  of  violations  of  the  public  trust 
associated  with  the  earning  of  outside  in- 
come. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  noted  on 
Friday  that  he  had  not  said,  on  or  off 
the  floor,  that  income  from  speaking  fees 
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was  bad  per  se.  I  agree.  My 
colleague  has  participated  lE 
ing  appearances  for 
and  so  have  a  number  of 
What  do  we  know  about 
ception  of  oiu-  outside 

For  the  House  commission 
this  subject,  the  Harris  poll 
spondents  if  they  would  be 
responses  varied,  depending 
Congressmen  receiving 
the   Congressman   was   -., 
fees  for  few  speeches,  large 
speeches,  small  fees  for 
and  so  forth.  But  71  percent 
said  they  would  be  bothered 
of  Congress  receiving  large 
speeches.  However,  57  percent 
who  were  disturbed  said  _ 
satisfied  if  the  voters  in  his 
made  fully  aware  of  his 
and  could  vote  for  or  agains   . 
next  election.  When  disclosu:  e 
have  right  now  without  thi 
troduced  into  the  pictxu-e     . 
of  those  who  were  bother^l 
large  speaking  fees  are 
argument   that   public   .  , 
mand  a  limitation  on  such  _ 
supported  by  the  Harris  poll, 
are  either  not  bothered  by 
fees  in  the  first  place  or,  if  ^ 
ered,  they  are  satisfied  wher 
are  disclosed. 

The  polls  generally  tell 
public   approval   rating  of 
abysmally  low.  We  all  kno\^ 
a  fact.  The  message  in  thi; 
seems  to  be  that  if  we  do  .. 
is  visible  about  regulating 
finances  of  our  Members, 
will  improve  and  the  people 
again.  That  is  not  a  fact, 
more  to  bolster  public 
gress  by  improving  our  . 
by  dealing  with  our  public 
reasonable  manner.  By  making 
mittees  more  efiBcient  earlier 
we  did  something  substantiv( 
real  and  not  just  a  perceive< 
American  people  are  wiser 
them  credit  for.  The  best     _ 
la  ting  devices  will  collapse  if 
supported  by  solid  performance 

Some  people  may  be  under 
sion  that  Senators  are  using 
tions  to  get  rich,  either 
or  unearned  income.  I  am 
some    anonymous    staff 
luoted  as  saying  that  there 
that  could  be  done  about 
came  to  the  Senate  rich. 
could  do  something  about  th^se 
riched  themselves  after 
It  true  that  Senators  are  „ 
from  speaking  fees?  If  it  we 
they  influenced  by  the  group 
them  fees?  If  they  are,  are 
richer  and  are  they  more  _._-, 
fluenced  than  other  Senate 

getting    rich   from    

alone?  There  is  an  absence 
tion  about  the  answers  to 
questions. 

TWO    ALTERNATIVES 

What  we  come  down  to 
of  political  one-upmanship 
other  body  and  ourselves. 

Some  have  indicated  that 
test  between  the  leadership 
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( istinguished    bodies    to   see    which   can   appear   the 

such  speak-    tougher  in  cracking  down  on  unethical 

I  have    behavior  that  bothers  some  voters.  The 

colleagues,    facts  behind  these  public  perceptions — 

public  per-    the    exact    nature    of    the    illness — are 

vague. 

The  real  reason  for  this  limitation  on 
outside  income  is  that  we  have  to  look 
tough  by  cracking  down  on  something. 
And  whose  ox  is  easier  to  gore  than  those 
of  us  who  did  not  come  to  the  Senate  as 
rich  men  and  might  now  supplement  our 
incomes  with  occasional  speaking  fees? 

Either  we  should  have  a  15-percent 
limitation  on  all  outside  income,  under 
the  first  Muskie  amendment,  or  we 
should  require  only  full  disclosure  of  the 
sources  of  such  income. 

The  limitation  on  earned  income  alone 
does  not  solve  any  problems  and  does 
not  dignify  the  Senate.  What  it  does  do 
is  discriminate  between  Senators  who 
gave  imearned  income  and  those  who  do 
not.  Some  might  point  out  that  the  same 
limitation  on  earned  income  applies  to 
both  classes  of  Senators.  That  reminds 
me  of  Anatole  France's  statement: 

The  law.  In  Its  majestic  equality,  forbids 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under 
bridges,  to  beg  In  the  streets,  and  to  steal 
bread. 

The  limitation  on  earned  income  may 
apply  to  both  classes  of  Senators,  but  if 
affects  only  the  class  of  Senators  of 
which  I  am  a  part. 

Let  us  face  it,  if  It  is  wrong  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Cgngress  to  receive  outside  in- 
come, either  because  of  the  full-time 
service  or  the  conflict-of-interest  con- 
cepts, then  all  outside  income  must  be 
prohibited. 

Beyond  that,  I  oppose  the  outside  in- 
come limitation  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution altogether.  It  is  the  people  of  our 
States  who  sent  us  here  and  will  either 
keep  us  here  or  replace  us  with  someone 
else.  There  is  now  an  annual  dollar  limit 
on  income  from  speechmaking.  There  is 
now  a  requirement  that  the  sources  and 
amoimts  of  these  payments  be  recorded 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  This 
information  is  a  matter  of  public  record, 
as  it  should  be.  Let  the  people  of  Kansas 
decide  whether  I  have  been  unduly  in- 
fluenced by,  or  have  devoted  too  much 
of  my  time  to,  speeches  for  a  fee.  Such  a 
regulatory  system  would  be  open,  rea- 
sonable, nondiscriminatory  and  easily 
enforced. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tended to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  but  I  think  the  proponents 
ought  to  have  some  time  now  if  they 
want  to  use  it,  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
delay  recognizing  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Senator  from  Maine  for  yielding  me 

is  a  game    a  few  minutes  to  express  the  doubts  that 

qetween  the    still  prey  on  my  mind.  In  fact,  I  must 

say  the  longer  this  debate  has  continued 

t:  lis  is  a  con-     the  more  my  doubts  have  increased. 

of  the  two        I  ha\'e  no  question  about  the  proposi- 
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tion  that  some  gruidance  on  the  private 
conduct  of  public  persons  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate, and  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
that  sudh  guidance  should  include  a  limi- 
tation on  the  sources  of  outside  earnings 
and  income. 

Since  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  an  honorarium 
and  an  unlawful  gratuity  or  even  be- 
tween an  honorarium  and  a  bribe,  I 
think  it  may  be  prudent  to  prohibit  any 
transactions  at  all  between  Senators  and 
certain  other  persons. 

Examples  of  such  questionable  sources 
of  honoraria  are  business  corporations 
and,  perhaps,  any  individuals  In  any  ca- 
pacity. Even  if  there  is  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  an  honorarium  and  some 
other  kind  of  payment,  that  distinction 
might  not  be  universally  perceived  and, 
therefore,  a  suspicion  might  arise,  or  a 
question  may  be  raised,  or  a  dark  issue 
be  created.  So  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  impose  a  restraint  on  any  tainted 
source  of  income  for  any  Member  of 
Congress. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  question  at  all 
about  the  fact  that  income  from  any 
source  and  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  total- 
ly public.  I  myself  have  made  that  my 
practice.  My  wife  and  I  have  voluntarily 
made  public  a  complete  accounting  of 
what  we  own  and  what  we  owe,  and  have 
done  so  for  years.  So  I  have  no  question 
but  that  all  of  it  should  be  public. 

But  then  we  come  to  the  question  of 
what  sort  of  dollar  limit  on  earned  in- 
come is  reasonable.  Undoubtedly,  there 
ought  to  be  some  protection  against  out- 
rageous earnings.  Undoubtedly,  there 
ought  to  be  som.e  prohibition  against 
what  would  be  an  obvious  abuse.  But  I 
do  have  serious  questions  about  an  over- 
ly restrictive  dollar  limit,  because  I  am 
not  sure  what  it  !<?  intended  to  do. 

A  very  restrictive  dollar  limit  does 
not  insulate  a  Senator  from  the  tainted 
source.  A  restrictive  dollar  limit  does 
not  in  itself  prohibit  the  relationships- 
which  are,  I  think,  disparaged  by  all  of 
us.  So  what  does  it  do?  Well,  there  has 
been  some  argument  here  that  it  is 
going  to  discourage  travel  outside  of 
Washington,  that  it  is  going  to  keep  peo- 
ple on  the  job. 

But  I  have  to  ask,  is  this  not  done  in  a 
very  fumbling  kind  of  way?  If  a  Senator 
is  fortimate  in  being  invited  to  speak  for 
a  $1,000  fee,  then  he  makes  eight  trips 
out  of  Washington  during  the  year.  If  he 
is  less  fortunate  and  is  invited  to  speak 
for  $500  fees,  he  makes  16  trips.  If  he 
is  still  less  fortunate  and  only  gets  invi- 
tations to  speak  for  $200  .fees,  he  makes 
40  trips.  I  think  this  is  a  very  fumbling 
way  to  get  at  that  problem  and,  of 
course,  it  ignores  so  many  similar  prob- 
lems, like  the  quadrennial  epidemic  of 
White  House  fever  we  experience  here, 
which  is  responsible  for  much  more  ab- 
sence than  all  the  lecture  circuits  com- 
bined. 

I  might  say  and  I  am  not  being  en- 
tirely humorous  about  it,  that  it  ig- 
nores the  belief  that  the  public  has  an 
Interest  in  getting  Members  of  Congress 
out  o'  Washington  every  now  and  then. 
Any  national  capital,  this  one  included, 
is  a  hothouse.  It  is  an  unreal  atmosphere, 
and  if  you  hole  up  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  12  months  a  year  in  the  city 
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of  Washington  and  do  not  let  them  get 
out  aroimd  the  coimtry  to  find  out  what 
real  life  is  all  about,  we  will  have  a  much 
more  unhealthy  situation  than  we  have 
today. 

So,  aside  from  whatever  limited  bene- 
fit a  lecture  audience  might  get  out  of 
the  lecture,  I  think  the  public  has  at 
least  an  indirect  interest  in  seeing  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  confined 
in  a  hothouse.  There  is  a  benefit  here. 
I  know  that,  when  I  have  gone  to  speak 
myself,  I  have  always  come  home  from 
an  appearance  before  a  college  audience 
feeling  that  I  had  been  refreshed  and 
educated  far  more  than  any  informa- 
tion that  I  had  transmitted. 

There  is  a  question  being  ignored,  and 
it  is  a  big  question  to  my  mind :  What  is 
really  the  implication  of  the  approach 
we  have  taken? 

For  nearly  200  years  the  Senate  has 
been  an  institution  which  has,  by  and 
large,  been  considered  an  assembly  of 
honorable  men  and  women.  In  that  200 
years  a  handful  have  been  shown  to  be 
perhaps  less  than  honorable.  Most  of  us 
have  had  days  in  which  we  have  perhaps 
been  less  than  honorable,  but.  by  and 
large,  the  Senate  has  been  an  honorable 
institution  and  Senators  have  had  the 
reputation  of  being  honorable. 

I  simply  ask  the  Senate,  are  we  now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public undertaking  an  action 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  addi- 
tional minute  is  yielded. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Are  we  now  undertak- 
ing an  action  which  raises  the  contrary 
presumption,  which  raises  the  presump- 
tion that  we  are.  in  fact,  dishonorable 
and  must  be,  in  some  way,  put  on  a  leash 
or  restrained  from  conduct  which  we 
ourselves  think  will  be  reprehensible  in 
advance?  That  is  a  very  different  pre- 
sumption from  anything  of  which  I  am 
aware  that  has  gone  before. 

I  have  no  compxmction  about  any  dis- 
cipline that  may  be  meted  out  to  anyone 
who  transgresses  the  code  and  violates 
the  laws;  I  have  no  quarter  to  offer  for 
that  person,  but  I  have  a  serious  ques- 
tion about  this  advance  restraint  which 
reverses  a  200-year-old  presiunption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pretty  close  to  the  end  of  my  time.  I  wish 
to  reserve  some  of  it.  if  the  other  side  is 
prepared  to  proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  understanding  is 
from  Senator  Nelson  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  more  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  have  more  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Sure,  it  is  all  right  to 
yield  Senator  Muskie  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  10  minutes  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  talk  about  in- 
herited wealth  or  imeamed  income.  I  do 
wish  to  talk  about  lecturing  and  lecture 
fees,  a  subject  with  which  I  have  had  a 
lot  of  experience  because  lecturing  has 
been  my  principal  source  of  livelihood 
for  at  least  25  years  before  I  became  a 
college  president.  I  have  earned  fees  of 
up  to  $2,500-$3,000  for  a  single  lecture. 

There  is  a  lot  of  experience  goes  into 
that.  I  did  not  get  $2,500  for  a  speech 
because  I  was  a  Senator.  This  all  hap- 
pened long  ago.  I  became  a  Senator  be- 
cause I  am  the  kind  of  guy  that  can  get 
$2,500  for  a  speech. 

It  happens  that  speaking  publicly  and 
being  a  university  professor  did  not  con- 
stitute a  conflict  of  interest.  One  job 
though  threw  light  on  and  enriched  the 
other.  The.  same.  I  am  sure,  must  apply 
to  the  individual  who  holds  elective 
office.  He  or  she  is  a  better  legislator  for 
having  greater  contact  with  the  general 
public  than  the  floors  of  Congress  them- 
selves can  provide. 

It  is  especially  enriching  for  a  legis- 
lator to  be  invited  to  States  other  than 
that  which  he  or  she  represents,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  view  problems  from  the 
larger  point  of  view  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Making  money  at  another  job.  in  con- 
texts other  than  legislative,  in  the  world 
outside  is  known  as  moonlighting.  Police- 
men, school  teachers,  firemen,  retail 
clerks,  bus  drivers,  all  sort  of  people 
take  on  extra  jobs.  Society  places  no  limit 
on  these  earnings  from  second  and  third 
jobs  except  that  employers  may  insist 
that  the  first  job  be  done  well. 

I  wonder  if  legislators  are  to  be  singled 
out  for  discriminatory  legislation  in  this 
respect  and  limits  placed  upon  their  out- 
side earnings. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  govern- 
ment should  involve  greater  citizen  par- 
ticipation, and  this  is  a  reason  I  joined 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  to  recom- 
mend a  constitutional  amendment  to 
limit  terms  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  12  years,  so  that 
more  people  can  come  in  and  go  out  of 
Congress.  But  if  people  are  to  be  limited, 
indeed,  to  12  years  or  less  in  Congress, 
they  have  to  have  their  businesses  to  go 
back  to  when  they  are  through  with  their 
12  years.  They  cannot  entirely  neglect 
their  outside  interests,  since  politics  is 
not  intended  to  be  their  lifetime 
occupation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  ethics  legislation  have 
one  message:  They  express  over  and  over 
again  the  fear  that  we  may  all  exploit 
our  positions  in  Congress  in  order  to 
achieve  private  gain.  So  the  ethics  legis- 
lation says  to  all  of  us: 

W©  don't  trust  you,  we  don't  trust  you, 
we  don't  trust  you. 

And  I  say  to  Senators  that  if  we  ac- 
cept this  absurd  attempt  to  legislate 
morality  we  are  admitting  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  to  be  trusted.  I  for  one 
refuse  to  make  that  admission. 


The  proposed  legislation  on  ethics,  so- 
called,  is  as  it  applies  to  me  particularly 
ridiculous. 

I  talk  about  my  own  case.  I  hope  I  am 
not  boasting,  but  let  me  state  these 
things  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact  because 
of  the  particular  kind  of  career  I  have 
led.  My  speeches  and  my  writings  are 
worth  money,  and  in  the  almost  3  months 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I  am  sure  I 
passed  up  at  least  $25,000,  probably  more, 
in  lecture  fees,  figuring,  let  us  say,  10 
speeches  in  10  weeks  at  $2,500  a  speech, 
which  is  not  working  very  hard. 

Now  I  have  not  done  any  of  this  be- 
cause I  have  a  job  to  learn  here,  and  I 
am  devoting  full  time  to  it.  I  have  given 
up  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  as  a 
writer  since,  instead  of  selling  my  writ- 
ings as  newspaper  columns  or  as  maga- 
zine articles,  I  have  been  giving  my  ideas 
away  free  in  letters  to  my  constituents, 
in  newsletters,  and  in  newspaper  inter- 
views. I  shall  continue  to  do  so  because 
that  is  what  I  came  here  for,  not  to  make 
money  as  a  writer  or  a  speaker,  but  to 
serve  the  public  as  best  I  can  with  what- 
ever talents  I  have,  and  I  do  not  even 
slightly  begrudge  my  losses.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  make  money. 

But  let  me  say  most  emphatically  that 
the  ethics  legislation,  so-called,  will  serve 
only  to-  dissuade  able  men  and  women, 
men  and  women  of  thought  and  of  deep 
public  conscience,  from  running  for  oflBce 
at  all.  If  our  chief  reward  for  offering  our 
services  to  the  public  is  to  be  surrounded 
by  jealousy,  by  suspicions  of  our  every 
action,  and  by  cynicism  of  our  every  mo- 
tive, how  many  of  us  would  ever  be  will- 
ing to  run  again  for  public  oflice? 

One  wonders  what  do  the  framers  of 
this  legislation  want  of  Congress.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  want  speakers  who  would 
never  be  offered  a  lecture  fee  unless  they 
were  already  Members  of  Congress.  They 
want  writers  who  cannot  sell  their  writ- 
ings. They  seem  to  want  businessmen 
who  have  over  the  years  shown  that  they 
cannot  make  any  money.  They  want  law- 
yers who  cannot  find  clients  any  other 
way. 

They  want  investors  whose  invest- 
ments are  never  profitable.  They  want 
consultants  whose  advice  is  not  worth  a 
damn,  since  no  one  will  give  them  a  fee 
for  consultation.  Indeed,  if  the  people 
who  are  proposing  this  legislation  have 
their  way,  we  should  have  a  Congress  of 
mediocrity.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  surer  way  of  guaranteeing  the  col- 
lapse of  a  democratic  society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  14  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  14  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  an  interesting  and  sensible 
speech. 
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The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 
imous  consent  that  the 
equally  to  both  sides. 
The  PRESIDING 
objection?  Without  objec 
ordered.  The  clerk  will 
The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr 
imanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  _  _  _ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Who  yields  time? 
Mr.   NELSON.  Mr.   Pres 
15  minutes  left,  I  yield 
of  time  controlled  by  the 
Wisconsin  is  necessary  to 
brief  colloquy  with  the 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  tha 
who  supported  the  pay 
commitment  to  bring  abou 
ful  limitation  on  outside 
At  the  same  time.  I  am  ve 
about  some  of  the  amendme 
been  proposed,  and  some 
cems  that  have  been 
the  concern  raised  by  the 

Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 

have  family  enterprises — f a^s 
partnerships,   whatever   it 
where  their  continuing 
that  famUy  enterprise  is  in 
managerial   decisions.   I 
ask  the  Senator  from 
manager  of  the  bill,  if  he 
have  those  who  are  involve^ 
colloquy  which  would  make  . 
the  managerial  decisions  tha 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  in 
decisions   that   relate   to 
business  makes  Income  or 
those  decisions  would  not 
the      determining      factor 
whether  or  not  income  that  _ 
these  small  family  enterprls|s 
earned  income? 

I  particularly  mention 
for  instance,  involving  wheji 
sold.  That  could  be  the  rr 
which  would  determine  whether 
would  make  money  that  yea 
tor  does  make  that  decision, 
someone  else  plants  the 
tends  it,  and  harvests  it, 
making  the  material  decisioli 
ing  whether  or   not   the 
money.  In  my  opinion,  this 
case.  Many  decisions  made 
small  family  enterprises,  are 
terial   income-producing 
example  the  decision  _„ 

ventory  should  be  sold. 

decisions  do  not  represent  th 
volvement  which  puts  a 
flict  with  his  service  as  a 
cision  such  as  this  takes 
than  deciding  whether  or  . 
investment  and,  in  terms  of 
nership,  for  Instance,  whether 
put  more  money  into  the  .  _._ 
finally  in  making  a  decision 
not  to  sell  any  portion  of  the 
activity.  Is  the  Senator  willinfe 
vote,  to  explore  this  and 
that  these  people  involved 
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terprises  can  be  assured  that  we  are  not, 
in  fact,  putting  them  in  a  position  where 
they  are  automatically  going  to  be  sub- 
ject to  some  sort  of  Ethics  Committee 
procedure  by  virtue  of  their  relationship 
to  their  continuing  family  enterprise? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Speaking  for  myself,  the 
answer  is  yes. 

Speaking  for  myself,  it  never  entered 
my  mind  that  if  a  Member  who  came 
here  owned  a  ranch,  or  a  dairy  farm,  or  a 
small  business  that  was  his  asset,  it  was 
never  my  judgment  that  we  had  any  in- 
tention whatsoever  of  saying  that  he 
could  not  make  the  decisions  that  need 
to  be  made  in  that  business — whether  it 
is  buying  a  tractor,  buying  some  dairy 
cows,  selling  some  cows,  deciding  what 
he  is  going  to  grow  on  that  farm,  switch- 
ing 1  year  to  more  acres  of  soybeans  and 
less  of  corn  or  more  of  com  and  less  of 
soybeans.  Managerial-type  decisions  or 
involvement  in  his  or  her  small  business. 
This  kind  of  involvement  was  not  in- 
tended by  me  to  be  proscribed  or,  rather, 
to  be  counted  as  earned  Income  for  the 
limitation.  I  can  see  the  problem. 

The  language  we  are  looking  at  in  the 
report  is  on  page  38: 

Paragraph  3(a)  deflnes  "outside  earned 
Income"  for  purposes  of  this  rule.  Generally 
stated,  outside  earned  Income  Is  any  income 
received  as  a  result  of  personal  services  ac- 
tually rendered  If  such  services  are  material 
Income-producing  factors,  and  where  the 
active  and  actual  participation  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  involved. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  if  in  fact 
you  decide  when  to  sell  a  crop,  store  a 
crop,  buy  some  cattle,  sell  some  cattle, 
buy  some  hogs,  sell  some  hogs,  or  what 
have  you,  it  may  very  directly  be  an  in- 
come-producing decision.  It  was  not  my 
intention  nor,  do  I  believe,  was  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  include  that 
as  earned  income. 

Though  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  realize  it  has 
created  confusion.  There  are  different 
interpretations. 

It  should  be  clarified,  and  in  making 
the  clarification  I  am  on  the  side  of  be- 
ing sure  those  who  do  have  small  enter- 
prises, small  businesses,  farms  or 
ranches,  are  able  to  participate  in  their 
managerial  decisions  without  being  in 
any  way  in  violation  of  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 
Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  have  30  seconds? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  yield  whatever 
time  the  Senator  wants  provided  I  have 
4  or  5  minutes  at  the  end. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Very  well.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  interrupt,  if  necessary. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  if  we  can  work  out 
language  that  is  clear  enough,  I  am  pre- 
pared, at  least  speaking  for  myself,  to 
support  the  language.  Maybe  the  rest  of 
the  committee  would  be,  too.  I  never 
heard  any  discussion  that  expressed  an 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
keep  the  small  businessman  from  making 
managerial  decisions. 

Or  we  could  work  it  out  in  a  colloquy. 
But,  of  course,  It  would  require  other 
Members. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree.  I  do  not  think 
this  Senator  is  the  one  to  be  involved  in 
that  final  colloquy.  All  I  say  is  that  I 


think  it  is  important  that  we  put  this  to 
rest  before  the  vote. 

The  intent  of  the  committee,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  Is  to  prohibit  the  Senator 
from  performing  continuing  services 
conflicting  with  his  service  as  a  Senator. 
When  this  Senator  came  to  the  Senate, 
his  law  office  closed  the  very  day  he  ar- 
rived. And  he  has  not  practiced  law  since. 
I  understand  that  the  sentiment  in- 
volved In  this  is  to  take  the  same  con- 
cept; that  a  Senator  should  not  pursue 
a  profession  or  business  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  involved  in  it  in  conflict  with 
his  service  as  a  Senator. 

But  as  I  say,  when  family  enterprises 
are  involved,  when  certain  members  of 
a  family  are  involved  and  the  Senator's 
capacity,  his  managerial  knowledge  as 
to  the  background,  is  required  to  keep 
that  family  business  going,  then  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  proscribe  that  kind  of 
conduct. 

Even  if  his  judgment  is  the  material 
Income-producing  factor  in  such  an  en- 
terprise, where  the  time  required  is  not 
in  conflict  with  his  service  as  a  Senator, 
then  I  do  not  think  this  code  of  conduct 
should     prohibit     or     proscribe     that 
activity. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  the  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
wants  to  reserve  4  or  5  minutes  at  the 
end. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor  has  6  minutes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.    THURMOND.   Mr.    President,   I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
page  26  in  3(c) ,  subhead  (2) ,  provides: 

Income  from  family  enterprises  if  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Senator  or  oflBcer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a  material 
Income-producing  factor. 

There  is  a  limitation,  so  to  speak. 

We  see  the  same  wording  under  (10). 
We  do  not  find  that  under  rents,  for  in- 
stance. It  may  take  just  as  much  time  to 
look  after  rents  as  it  would  income  from 
family  enterprises  or  shares  in  partner- 
ship income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  if  we  elim- 
inate the  phrases  under  those  two  sub- 
heads, it  would  take  care  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  if 
he  wants  any  more? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  there  anybody  who 
is  opposed  to  the  resolution  who  wishes 
any  time  at  all? 

If  not,  the  Senator  from  Maine  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
want  to  do  is  very  briefly  remind  Sena- 
tors, some  of  whom  may  not  have  been 
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on  the  floor  earlier,  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do  and  why. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  apply  to  all  income,  earned  and  un- 
earned, the  same  15  percent  limitations 
as  the  committee  resolution  would 
apply  to  earned  income,  particularly  in- 
come earned  from  lecture  fees. 

With  respect  to  unearned  income, 
however,  the  mechanism  is  different 
than  it  is  with  earned  income. 

What  would  be  required  of  Senators 
with  income-producing  assets  is  that 
they  put  those  assets  in  trust  under  the 
complete  control  of  a  trustee.  Their  en- 
joyment of  the  income  of  the  trust  would 
be  limited  to  15  percent  of  their  basic 
Senate  salary,  to  the  same  extent  that 
earned  income  would  be  limited. 

There  are  differences,  however,  which 
make  the  discipline  less  restrictive  with 
respect  to  unearned  income,  even  with 
those  limitations. 

For  example,  income  in  excess  of  15 
percent  would  not  be  divested.  It  would 
simply  be  deferred.  The  Senator's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  income  would  be  deferred 
until  the  end  of  his  Senate  term. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  for 
three  points  of  flexibility  over  the  Sen- 
ator's imearned  income. 

One,  they  could  use  income  from  the 
trxist  in  excess  of  the  15  percent  to  pay 
income  taxes  on  their  income  from 
whatever  source. 

Second,  because  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  last  year  on  the  use  of  personal 
funds  for  political  campaigning,  this 
amendment  provides  that  funds  may  be 
used  in  excess  of  the  15  percent  for  that 
purpose  which  the  Court  says  is  man- 
dated by  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  that 
income  in  excess  of  the  15  percent  would 
be  available  for  unforeseen  personal  cir- 
cumstances. I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  is  the  kind  of  flexibility  the  com- 
mittee resolution  does  not  provide  for 
earned  Income.  But  we  do  understand, 
those  of  us  who  sponsored  this  amend- 
ment, that  any  Senator  can  be  hit  by 
some  unforeseen  personal  circumstances 
that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  with 
respect  to  restrictions  on  his  income. 

I  take  the  view  that  ought  to  apply 
to  those  of  us  on  earned  income.  Suppose 
we  had  a  catastrophic  illness  in  our  fam- 
ily. What  is  wrong,  may  I  ask,  with  going 
out  on  the  lecture  circuit  and  making  a 
couple  of  speeches  to  a  conflict-free 
audience  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that 
emergency? 

The  committee  recognizes  no  such 
emergency  with  respect  to  earned  in- 
come, but  my  amendment  does  with  re- 
spect to  earned  income,  but  my  amend- 
ment does  with  respect  to  unearned  in- 
come. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  treat  all  income,  all  outside  income 
of  Senators,  the  same. 

This  is  not  my  idea  of  the  right  kind 
of  discipline.  The  committee  says  it  is 
with  respect  to  some  income,  and  I  am 
willing  to  live  with  the  restriction,  as 
I  am  siu-e  most  Senators  are,  if  it  applies 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  put  in  the 
Record  today  several  editorial  and  news- 
paper colunms  or  comments  favorable  to 


the  point  of  view  which  I  have  been 
laboring  to  persuade  the  Senate  on  for 
several  days. 

The  most  recent  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today,  which  supports  not  my  first 
amendment,  unfortunately,  but  the  sec- 
ond. The  interesting  thing  is  the  philos- 
ophy in  the  column,  the  logic  of  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  I  will  postpone 
reading  that  until  we  get  to  my  second 
amendment. 

I  think  we  have  talked  the  subject  out, 
I  am  ready  to  vote,  and  I  yield  whatever 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
•  No.  93)  of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alasaka  (Mr.  Graved  ,  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  67,  as  follows : 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

64  Leg.] 

YEAS— 29 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Biegle 

Biden 

Johnston 

Roth 

Dole 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Domenicl 

Mathias 

Sasser 

Durkln 

McCiure 

Tower 

Garn 

McGovem 

Weicker 

Go'.dwater 

Morgan 

Williams 

Hart 

Muskle 

Zorinsky 

Hatch 

Packwood 
NAYS— 67 

Allen 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Baker 

DeConcini 

Long 

Bartlett 

Easleton 

Lugar 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Brooke 

Glenn 

McClellan 

Bumpers 

Griffin 

Mclntyre 

Burdick 

Hansen 

Me'.chjr 

Byrd, 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hathaway 

Metzenbaum 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hayakawa 

Moynlhan 

Cannon 

Heinz 

Nelson 

Case 

Helms 

Nunn 

Chafee 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Pro.xmire 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Culver 

Javlts 

Ribtcoff 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Stenc'.s 

Talmadte 

Scott 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Wallop 

Stafford 

Stone 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  AOjIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Anderson,  against. 


Church 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Gravel  Yotins 


So  Mr.  Muskie's  amendment  (No.  93) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.  92 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  and  I  hope  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Zo- 
RiNSKY).  Will  the  Senator  allow  the 
amendment  to  be  reported? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitskie)  ,  for 
himself  and  others,  proposes  amendment 
No.  92. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 

out  all  through  line  24  on  page  26. 
Renumber  proposed  rules  XLV  through  L 

(and    cross    references    thereto)     as    XLIV 

through  XLIX,  respectively. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  67  Senators,  if  I  heard 
the  vote  correctly,  have  just  said  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that  a  limit  of  15  per- 
cent on  outside  earned  income  is  inequi- 
table, unjust,  and  unjustified. 

I  would  expect  if  those  67  Senators 
mean  what  they  just  said,  not  just  as  a 
matter  of  serving  their  own  interests  but 
in  terms  of  wise  and  just  public  policy, 
those  67  will  vote  for  this  next  amend- 
ment because  that  is  exactly  what  this 
next  amendment  says  with  respect  to  all 
outside  income,  with  one  qualification 
that  exists  in  current  law.  Under  current 
law  lecture  fees  are  limited  to  $2,000  per 
lecture  and  $25,000  overall.  So  even  with 
this  next  amendment  earned  income  is 
subjected  to  more  restrictive  limitations 
than  the  unearned  income  which  67  Sen- 
ators just  voted  to  protect. 

This  vote  also  indicates  probably  that 
those  of  us  in  the  group  I  am  seeking  to 
protect,  including  myself,  are  in  a  minor- 
ity in  this  body.  So  the  interesting  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  the  Senate  wiU 
vote  to  protect  the  interests  of  a  minor- 
ity of  Senators  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
a  majority  of  Senators. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  have  put  into 
the  Record  many,  many  comments  that 
are  appearing  in  the  press  with  respect 
to  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  one  that  appeared  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  publication  with  which 
I  do  not  find  myself  in  very  frequent 
agreement. 
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Journal 
rent  sltua- 
that  lim- 

vote. 
,  may  we 
can  hear 


This  is  what  the  Wall  Stieet 
says  with  respect  to  the  cu 
tlon,  the  committee  resolutl<  n 
its  earned  income  in  the  Ser  ate 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Preside  nt, 
have  order  so  that  the  Senate 
the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEil.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Will  Ser  ators  desir- 
ing to  converse  please  adjourn  to  the 
cloakroom? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  the  Wall 
nal  has  this  to  say  about 
situation,  which  is  a  commi 
tion  that  limits  outside 
and  a  Senate  vote  against 
earned  income.  This  is  what 


to;  a 


sa3^: 

The  logic  of  this,  we  are   .. 
Senator  Is  more  likely  to  corrup 
a  $1,000  fee  than  to  protect  his 
vestment    in    International 
welcome  change  we  find  ourselv. 
of  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  of 
wants  no  celling  on  outside  lnc4me 
trust    the    voters    to    decide 
whether  or  not  they  think  theli 
tlon  In  Washington  Is  sufferlns 
the  outside  activities  of  Senatc^s 
gressmen. 


I  Itreet  Jour- 
he  current 
tee  resolu- 
income 

limiting  un- 
he  Journal 


ear  led 


Wl(  iglts 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  tHat  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  m  the  Recor  j 

There  being  no  objection,  t;  le  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  $ie  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Most  Expensive  LooiHOLE 


0  IT 


ea  nlngs 


ihe 


beca  use 


that 


Investn  ent 


Iccal 
in  JOE 


The    debate    continues    In 
capital    on    what   kind    of   limits 

should  Impose  on  the  outside 

members.  We  would  like  to  poln 
cannot  be  done  at  all. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill 
only   permit   a   member    $7,500 
"earned"   income,   above    the 
salary   of   $57,500.   The   majorlt ' 
members,  after  all,  have  neither 
the  market  power  to  earn  more 
a  year  In  speaking  fees.  But 
them  earn  much  more  than  .„„ 
on  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate, 
not  to  limit  such  earnings  at  a 

In  the  Senate,  It  Is  a  similar 
millionaire  Senators,  such  as 
nedy  and  Jacob  Javlts,  are  In 
brackets  because  of  their  Inv 
that  It  doesn't  pay  them  to  ma|e 
for  a  fee.  since  the  federal  and 
ments  confiscate  most  of  It  In 
So  they  are  quite  prepared  to  - 
and  ethical  and,  like  the  House, 
side  earned  Income  to  $8,625,  but 
about  unearned  Income. 

These  limousine  Uberals  have 
all  this  by  saying  it  Is  obvious 
fees  come  directly  from  lobbies 
Influential.  The  source  and  Inf. 
earned  Income  Is  "usually  slight  _  . 
according  to  one  line  of  reasonln 
of  this,  we  are  told.  Is  that  a  Sen 
likely  to  corrupt  himself  for  a  $l.t_, 
to  protect  his  $250,000  Investmei  t 
national  Widget. 

For  a  welcome  change,  we 
on    the   side    of   Sen.    Edmund 
Maine,  who  wants  no  celling  on 
come.  We  wlU  trust  the  voters 
the  polls  wheither  or  not  they 
representation   In   Washington 
because  of  the  outside  activities 
and  Congressmen. 

Even  If  Senators  and  Congressn  en 
up  a  few  loopholes  there  would  Ix 
unstopped.  One  that  we  wonder 
example,    is    the    capital    gains    . 
enjoy  on  the  appreciation  of  thel  r 
the  Washington  metropolitan  ares 
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lawmakers 

homes  In 

Given  the 


tightness  in  the  supply  of  classy  housing 
near  the  federal  triangle,  all  Congress  has  to 
do  to  send  prices  up  is  create  another  agency 
or  expand  the  supergrades  In  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

What  with  aU  the  added  demand,  houses 
that  once  cost  Congressmen  or  bureaucrats 
$25,000  are  pushing  upwards  past  $80,000. 
When  we  stop  to  think  about  It,  this  may 
be  the  most  expensive  loophole  of  all.  It 
probably  costs  the  taxpayers  $10  million  or 
more  to  add  $1,000  to  the  net  worth  of  a 
Congressman  in  this  fashion.  And  we  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  gilt-edge  bureaucracy  are  un- 
aware of  what  Is  happening.  So  much  for 
ethics. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  2  days,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  undertaken  every  effort 
at  my  command  to  elicit  the  Justification 
for  this  discrimination  between  earned 
and  unearned  income,  and  the  justifica- 
tion comes  down  to  three  points: 

No.  1,  public  unhapplness  with  con- 
gressional ethics.  That  is  a  legitimate 
point.  But  all  the  evidence  indicates  the 
public  does  not  focus  on  lecture  fees  as 
its  only  target  of  displeasure. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  yesterday 
went  through  a  catalog  of  public  un- 
happlness with  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Five  additional  minutes. 
Not  one  related  to  lecture  fees.  Not  one, 
and  I  reread  the  Senator's  colloquy  in 
the  Record  this  morning. 

The  Lou  Harris  poll,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  here,  had  a  ques- 
tion, it  is  true,  with  respect  to  lecture 
fees,  but  I  think  there  were  15  questions 
in  all  covering  a  range  of  public  criticism 
of  congressional  behavior  with  respect  to 
Investment  income,  among  others. 

But  the  committee  applies  divestiture 
only  with  respect  to  lecture  fees.  Public 
unhapplness  with  congressional  ethics, 
if  it  Is  a  legitimate  ground  for  limiting 
outside  lecture  fees,  Is  a  legitimate 
ground  for  limiting  all  outside  income, 
and  67  Members  of  the  Senate  have  just 
said  no  to  that  proposition.  They  have 
just  said  no.  If  no  Is  the  answer  with 
respect  to  unearned  income,  it  ought  to 
be  the  answer,  In  all  equity,  to  earned 
income. 

The  second  test  applies  to  the  second 
element  of  justrScatlon.  There  is  a  risk 
that  lecturing  will  take  time  away  from 
Senate  duties.  I  have  spent  2  days  put- 
ting my  record  in  that  respect  into  the 
Record.  In  the  last  4  years  I  missed  4 
days  of  a  Senate  session  in  1  year  be- 
cause of  lecture  commitments,  4  days  out 
of  over  180;  and  the  next  3  years  I  never 
missed  more  than  2  days  out  of  the  days 
the  Senate  was  in  session. 

I  remind  our  coUeagues  that  I  earned 
close  to  the  limit  on  lecture  fees.  Last 
year  I  dehvered  19,  that  Is  one  every  19 
days.  And  this  committee  says  to  me, 
"That  is  too  much  time  to  devote  to  your 
interests."  If  It  Is  too  much  time,  then  I 
ask  my  colleagues  how  much  less  time  do 
Senators  enjoying  unearned  Income 
spend  on  their  investment  portfolios,  or 
on  their  family  farms,  or  on  their  real 
estate  ventures,  or  their  oil  and  gas 
leases?  How  much  less  time  do  they  spend 
on  those  than  I  spend  earning  whatever 


outside  income  I  get?  They  just  said 
that  Is  no  problem;  67  of  them  have  just 
said  that  is  no  problem  with  respect  to 
unearned  income. 

I  say  it  is  as  much  a  problem  with 
unearned  income  as  with  earned,  and  if 
their  answer  is  no,  as  it  has  been,  with 
respect  to  imeamed  Income,  it  should  be 
no  with  respect  to  earned  income. 

And  then  the  third  reason  is  the  high 
risk  of  confilcts  of  interest. 

I  have  been  a  target  in  this  Chamber 
for  3  days  because  I  said  some  things  that 
Senators,  and  especially  those  on  the 
committee,  have  found  very  uncomfort- 
able. I  have  not  heard  anyone  suggest 
yet  that  I  have  abused  the  public  interest 
on  the  conflict-of-interest  side.  I  suspect 
I  could  go  over  my  18  years  on  the  lec- 
ture circuit  and  find  some  that  I  wish  I 
had  not  made  because  of  the  appearance 
of  conflicts,  but  I  made  a  conscientious 
effort,  a  deliberative  effort  to  avoid  them, 
and  I  am  not  one  to  stand  here  and  say 
there  is  no  risk  of  conflict  of  interest  with 
respect  to  lecture  fees.  But  as  to  what 
kind  of  outside  income  is  there  no  risk? 
I  put  into  the  Record  this  morning 
a  column  by  Walter  Pincus  In  which  he 
simply  reviewed  some  of  the  outside  in- 
terests of  Senators  who  have  voluntarilj 
disclosed  over  recent  years.  Look  that 
list  over.  Real  estate  ventures,  land  de- 
velopment   partnerships,    oil    and    gas 
leases,  radio  stations.  I  am  not  one  to 
say  that  any  one  of  the  colleagues  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  that  story  was 
guilty  at  any  time  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est. But  the  test  that  has  been  applied 
to  us  is  the  risk,  and  if  risk  alone  is 
enough  to  say  you  limit  earned  Income, 
then  it  is  enough  to  say  you  limit  un- 
earned income.  I  mean,  what  kind  of  a 
place  has  this  become? 

What  kind  of  a  place  is  it?  When  I 
came  Into  politics,  I  made  a  deliberate 
decision  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  spec- 
ulative Investments,  to  close  my  law 
ofBce,  and  to  go  on  the  lecture  circuit 
because  I  regarded  it  on  an  historical 
basis  as  an  honorable  way  to  earn  out- 
side income.  And  now  this  committee 
tells  me  I  made  a  mistake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  made  a  mistake  when  I  sold  my  home 
the  first  year  I  was  Governor.  I  should 
have  used  the  proceeds  to  find  a  promis- 
ing investment  opportunity,  however 
speculative,  knowing  that  however  spec- 
ulative it  might  be  I  could  find  sponsor- 
ship that  could  reduce  the  risks  of  spec- 
ulation, and  Senators  all  know  what  I 
am  talking  about. 
I  deliberately  did  not. 
That  is  not  to  criticize  those  who  have 
investments,  but  then  I  arrive  at  this 
point  in  my  Senate  career,  the  19th 
year,  and  I  am  told,  "Ed  Muskie,  that  day 
you  made  a  decision  to  avoid  conflicts 
of  interest,  if  only  you  had  known  how 
wrong  you  were,  you  were  getting  into 
the  most  conflict-of-interest-prone  ac- 
tivity that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1977  could  imagine." 

That  is  what  the  committee  is  saying, 
that  the  lecture  circuit  is  the  most  con- 
flict-of-interest prone   of   any  outside 
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source  of  income.  And  they  have  not 
made  their  case. 

The  committee  says  in  its  report  it  did 
not  have  the  time  to  conduct  hearings 
or  a  survey  to  get  the  facts.  No,  they  are 
going  to  correct  the  abuses  the  media 
has  exposed;  they  are  going  to  hang 
us  in  the  press. 

I  hope  this  place  is  not  what  it  seems 
to  be,  because  if  I  detect  the  trend  cor- 
rectly it  does  not  really  matter  what  re- 
strictions this  imposes  on  me.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  around  that  much  longer.  But 
I  can  see  future  Senates  made  up  of  two 
groups  of  people:  The  very  rich,  who  can 
afford  to  do  anything  they  want,  and 
maybe  others  who  cannot  do  as  well  fl- 
nancially  as  with  a  Senate  salary.  For  all 
those  In  between  who  have  the  talent,  the 
drive,  the  energy  to  make  a  success  of 
themselves  In  whatever  form  of  activity 
they  choose,  from  farming  to  practic- 
ing law,  to  engaging  in  any  business,  to 
engaging  on  the  lecture  circuit — and 
that  is  available  outside  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — those  people  with  special 
talents,  skills,  and  energy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  What  are  they  likely  to 
do? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  not  to  take  any  more  time 
until  the  last  15  minutes  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Maybe  this  is  a  good 
time  to  sit  down.  I  will  wait  until  the  last 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask,  who  has  control  of  the  time 
on  this  amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  majority  leader 
asked  for  15  minutes,  I  need  4  minutes 
and  the  minority  leader  has  asked  for  2 
minutes.  Where  does  that  leave  us?  The 
Senator  wants  3  minutes  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  yield  this  time  hut 
I  cannot  yield  any  more  from  our  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
clined to  be  with  the  Senator  on  this 
point.  I  believe  all  of  his  argxunents  are 
pointed  to  this  amendment  and  not  the 
previous  amendment.  But  this  makes 
sense.  I  would  like  to  be  sure  all  Mem- 
bers understand  what  he  is  doing. 

One,  the  Senator  will  leave  the 
$25,000  and  $2,000  per  speech  limita- 
tion: correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  I  do  not 
believe  we  could  change  it  if  we  wanted 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  any  case,  the  Senator 
will  leave  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  leave  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  the  Senator  will 
leave  everything  here  about  conflict  of 
interest,  so  if  a  Senator  accepted  S50 
for  a  speech  and  it  was  something  that 
was  nefarious,  the  Ethics  Committee  can 
haul  him  up  and  accuse  him  of  it;  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  And  last,  and  also  very 
importantly,  the  Senator  makes  no 
change  in  the  limitations  on  the  profes- 
sional services  which  Members  may  ren- 
der, which  is  foimd  at  page  28,  line  16  to 
line  19.  That  is,  a  Senator  may  not,  to 
earn  anything,  act  as  an  engineer,  a  real 
estate  agent,  an  insurance  agent,  an  at- 
torney, a  physician,  an  architect,  a  con- 
sultant, or  activities  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  Senator  is  defi- 
nitely on  the  question  of  honoraria.  I 
think  there  he  is  dealing  with  a  problem 
de  minimis.  It  is  true  the  other  body 
went  to  15  percent.  There  is  nothing 
magic  about  that  figure.  One  of  the 
things  that  happens  here,  because  of  the 
position  we  occupy.  Is  that  we  have  more 
such  opportunities  and  we  are  more  in 
demand.  The  Senator  would  leave  that 
opportunity  for  two  reasons :  One,  to  af- 
ford some  opportunity  for  outside  earn- 
ings for  people  who  want  to  represent  the 
big  States  where  it  costs  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  a  Senate  salary — and  I  have  ex- 
perienced it  for  years — and,  second,  and 
very  importantly,  to  give  a  Senator  free- 
dom to  bring  his  message  to  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  through  this 
question  backward  and  forward  on 
Friday,  into  Friday  evening,  yesterday, 
and  today,  and  anything  that  will  be 
said  from  now  on  will  be  repetitious,  just 
as  the  argument  just  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  was. 

I  might  say,  in  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine:  He  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  of  destroying  at  least  one  straw  man 
every  houn  I  have  never  seen  such  origi- 
nality before  in  my  life.  And  he  has  re- 
futed every  hour  at  least  one  argument 
that  nobody  is  making. 

We  gave  the  Senator  from  Maine  the 
last  15  minutes  to  speak,  a  very  unusual 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  We  did 
it  out  of  good  grace,  good  will,  friendli- 
ness to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  perhaps  out  of 
agreement.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  we  did  It,  too.  out 
of  compassion  for  the  weakness  of  the 
Senator's  case.  We  thought  he  ought  to 
have  the  last  word.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  risks  we 
took  by  allowing  the  eloquent  Senator 
from  Maine  to  speak  last. 

I  know,  we  know,  everybody  knows  his 
great  capacity  through  his  eloquence  to 
make  a  bad  case  sound  like  a  religious 
crusade  against  inequity  and  Injustice. 
I  have  never  heard  anything  like  it. 

Well,  when  he  makes  his  closing  re- 
marks, as  Senators  watch  his  virtuoso 
performances,  the  music  will  be  beauti- 
ful, absolutely  beautiful.  But  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  pay  attention  to  the  lyrics.  The 
lyrics  do  not  make  any  sense. 

Last  Friday  night  here  in  the  Chamber 
we  were  entertained  by  a  magnificent 
virtuoso  performance.  We  were  treated 
to  everything  from  a  soft  shoe  dance  to 


a  Nijinsky  ballet.  It  was  marvelous.  And 
the  music  was  superb,  too. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  does  the  Senator 
think  that  kind  of  a  performance  is 
worth  some  money?  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  if  the  Senator  is 
that  good  every  time,  we  will  write  an 
exemption  in  here  for  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

I  listened  to  the  music  last  Friday  and 
again  today.  That  presentation  spanned 
the  whole  emotional  spectrum,  from 
pathos  to  ecstasy,  with  some  funeral 
passages  in  the  middle  between  the  two. 

I  listened  to  that  music  that  he  was 
playing  so  beautifully  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Senate,  the  low  notes  and  the 
high  notes,  the  loud  notes  and  the  soft 
notes.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  I  thought, 
"Isn't  that  beautiful,  It  soimds  a  bit  like 
Mischa  Elman  playing  on  that  golden 
Stradivarius,  or  maybe  Krelsler,  or 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  or  Oistrakh's  Star."  It 
was  absolutely  magnificent. 

Let  me  say,  if  Senators  listened  care- 
fully to  this  beautiful  orchestration  they 
wouM  have  only  one  theme  from  yester- 
day and  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  has 
only  one  plain,  simple,  imcompllcated 
theme  that  did  not  have  to  be  adorned 
with  all  of  this  entertainment  that  we 
received,  which  I  appreciate.  If  he  stuck 
to  the  theme,  the  real  theme,  and  just 
ended  it,  it  would  take  about  15  seconds. 
The  theme  is,  "We  want  the  ri^t  to 
earn  more  outside  Income.  We  want  the 
right  to  earn  $25,000  Instead  of  $8,000." 

There  is  no  principle  involved  here. 
We  have  both  agreed  we  will  draw  the 
line  some  place. 

Senator  Muskie  does  not  like  where 
the  committee  drew  the  line.  That  is  his 
right.  But  that  Is  what  the  argument  is 
all  about.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  there 
should  be  no  limit.  It  is  just  as  valid  for 
anybody  to  stand  here  on  the  fioor  and 
say,  "I  want  $50,000."  and  every  one  of 
the  arguments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  apply  with  the  same  force 
that  they  applied  to  the  limitation  that 
the  committee  set  out.  So  we  have  al- 
ready established  the  limits  twice:  $15,- 
000  once,  $25,000  once,  and  now  the  com- 
mittee made  this  proposal. 

Now,  that  is  the  question:  Should  it  be 
$8,600  a  year,  or  should  it  be  $25,000  a 
year? 

Or  j^ist  put  it  another  way:  The  me- 
dian income  of  the  American  family  Is 
$13,719,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  question  is,  should  we  per- 
mit ourselves  to  earn  a  second  Income, 
beyond  our  salary,  that  is  twice  as 
much — twice  as  much — as  the  salary  of 
the  median  income  family  in  America? 

My  answer  to  that  question,  and  the 
committee's,  answer,  was  no.  Senator 
MtrsKiE's  answer  was  "yes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
does  not  adjust  and  has  not  adjusted 
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salaries  of  Members,  judges 
scientists  and  executives  on 
basis,  as  we  do  for  all  other 
ployees,  and  as  the  private 
That  has  been  our  decision, 
as  is  everyone  here,  that 
incurred  in  the  course  of 
ance  of  official  duties  of  the 
tors  are  not  reimbursed  as 
every  business  in  America 
in  paying  for  hotels  and 
official  business,  everybody 
eral  Government,  save  the 
imbursed  for  it.  When  I  tra 
staff,  I  rent  a  room  and  my 
room.  I  pay  for  it;  they  get 

I  am  aware  of  all  that, 
answer  to  that  problem  is 
salaries  and  pay  for  the 
forming  the  official  duties  of 
ator,  not  to  create  a  system 
encourages,   or 
to  earn  large  amounts  of 

That  is  where  we  are.  Th 
sue.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
Senator  Muskie  has  set  the 
or  whether  the  committee 

The    PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Preside4t, 
minutes    to    the    Senator 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
point  has  been  raised  that 
fair  to  limit  unearned  incomi 
income.  In  my  opinion,  it 
constitutional  for  this  body 
limit  unearned  income  suet 
dividends,  interest,  returns 
and    other    investment, 
property.  In  my  opinion,  we 
that.  I  do  not  think  that,  und^r 
stitution  of  the  United  State; 
can  say  to  a  man,  "You  cannQt 
so  much   from   investments, 
though  you  earned  it  when 
here,  you  cannot  earn  it  any 
What  is  going  to  happen  to 
it  Is  clearly  imconstitutional 
that. 

I  think  it  is  constitutional 
since  we  are  Members  of 
are  Members  of  the  Senate, 
limit  the  earned   income, 
nexus   and   relationship   to 
What  is  the  purpose  in  that 
pose  in  that  is  to  devote  mo 
our  Senate  duties. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  how 
is  taken.  Maybe  so,  but  I 
have  to  appear  right  as  well 
If  we  go  out  over  the  country 
or  using  our  time  to  such  a 
in  other  things,  the  public  I 
misunderstand  the  situation 
already  misimderstood  it, 
Harris  poll  shows  clearly  that 
to  see  Congressmen  spend 
theii'  duties. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
the  salary  here,  since  it  has  beeji 
$57,500,  and  then  a  Senator 
$8,600  more  from  earned 
ing  $66,125— do  you  think  you 
and  tell  any  family  in  this 
$66,000  is  not  a  reasonable 
Senator?  Can  you  go  out  and 
your  constituents  that  $66,000 
quate  and  therefore  you  ought 
crease  it  to  $82,500? 


and  top        That  is  exactly  what  we  would  do  if  we 

any  orderly    adopt  this  amendment  of  the  Senator 

Federal  em-     from  Maine,  because  $57,500  now,  with 

sector  does.     $25,000  added  to  it,  is  $82,500.  I  just  do 

am  aware,     not  believe  the  public  is  going  to  buy 

expenses     that. 

perform-        Do  we  want  a  code  of  ethics  or  do  we 
U.S.  Sena-     not?  That  is  the  question.  If  we  want  a 
hey  are  by     code  of  ethics,  then  let  us  show  the  pub- 
example,     lie  we  are  going  to  give  our  time  to  the 
while  on     Senate  and  cut  down  on  outside  engage- 
the  Fed-     ments.  If  we  do  not  want  a  code  of  ethics, 
then  I  say  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  14 
minutes  left. 
Does  he  wish  to  yield  any  time? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  time  to  the 
majority  leader,  who   had   wanted   15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
one  who  is  going  to  vote  against  Senator 
MusKiE's  amendment,  out  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be 
some  of  the  hypocrisy  that  is  occurring 
here  on  the  floor. 

The  distinction  between  unearned  and 
earned  income  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bit 
of  a  specious  argument.  Really,  what  the 
folks  are  concerned  about  is  whether  we 
have  a  conflict  of  interest,  not  how  much 
time  we  spend  or  do  not  spend.  The  Sen- 
ator from  "New  Hampshire  and  I  have  an 
amendment  to  come  up  later  that  deals 
with  limiting  the  kind  of  lecture  fee  you 
can  accept,  based  upon  whether  or  not 
it  presents  a  potential  conflict. 

I  am  fascinated  by  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The 
argument  is  whether  or  not  Senators 
should  be  able  to  earn  $66,000  or  $82,500, 
whatever  it  is.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
not  every  Senator  can  earn  $25,000.  I 
hate  to  shock  you  fellows  but  a  lot  of 
folks  do  not  want  to  hear  you  for  $25,000. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  when  the 
rate  was  down,  it  was  brought  up  by 
fellows  like  Senator  Muskie,  who  are 
in  demand,  whom  people  do  want  to 
hear.  You  are  saying  to  them,  "you  can- 
not earn  it."  Yet  you,  in  fact,  can  go  out 
and  have  your  private  investment,  your 
real  estate  transactions  and  all  the  rest, 
and  say  that  somehow  does  not  present 
a  conflict. 

I  think  it  should  be  set  straight.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  every  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  have  an  $85,000  or  $25,- 
000  limit.  How  many  of  you  guys  were 
asked  to  speak  $25,000  worth  last  year? 
It  seems  to  me  what  it  comes  down  to 
here  is  the  folks  who  were  not  asked  are 
the  ones  who  are  voting  against  it.  The 
folks  who  were  asked  will  vote  for  it. 

It  is  on  the  record;  I  have  made  the 
limit  every  year  since  I  have  been  here. 
The  reason  I  have  voted  against  the  Sen- 
ator is  that  I  think  I  have  painted  my- 
self into  a  box,  quite  frankly.  The  issue 
is  conflict,  not  time.  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  vote  against  the  limit  of  15 
percent  unless  we  deal  with  the  specific 
issue  of  whether  or  not  a  conflict  exists. 
I,  for  example,  have  never  accepted  an 
honorarium,  even  though  I  have  made 


the  limit  every  year,  from  any  group  that 
potentially  has  a  legislative  interest  be- 
fore the  Congress — nothing  from  a  busi- 
ness, nothing  from  labor  or  any  other 
group.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  it;  I 
just  felt  that,  for  me,  the  propriety  was 
that  I  should  not. 

It  really  galls  me  when  folks  stand  up 
here  and  say,  when  they  have  outside 

income — 2  more  minutes  if  I  may 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Two  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN  (continuing).  That  other 
folks  in  here  who  are  asked  to  speak 
somehow  are  in  conflict.  Do  you  really 
think  the  folks  believe  that  it  is  more  of 
a  conflict  for  me  to  speak  as  a  Chubb 
fellow  at  Yale  for  a  thousand  dollars  on 
the  time  that  Congress  is  not  in  session 
than  it  is  for  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
have  an  oil  lease? 

Let  us  talk  about  conflict,  not  time; 
they  think  has  more  potential  of  con- 
flict? This  is  a  bunch  of  malarkey.  It 
really  is.  It  really  is  a  little  bit  insane. 
Let  us  talk  about  conflict,  not  time; 
that  is  a  red  herring.  If  the  folks  do  not 
think  we  are  spending  enough  time  here, 
they  can  look  at  our  voting  record.  They 
can  make  that  determination.  But  let 
us  set  them  straight  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  conflict. 

But  fellows,  there  is  at  least  as  much  a 
conflict  in  unearned  income  as  in  my 
being  a  Chubb  fellow  at  Yale  for  2  days  or 
a  weekend.  My  Lord. 
So,  I  have  said  enough. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml .  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ten  minutes. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  to  Mr.  NaLsoN,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee,  and  to  all 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They  worked  tire- 
lessly. They  worked  long  days.  They 
worked  weekends  and  they  followed  the 
guidelines  that  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  resolution  that  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Baker  and  myself  creating  the  com- 
mittee. In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  is  in 
their  debt  because  of  the  dedication  that 
they  demonstrated  to  their  responsibili- 
ties, which  reflects  well  upon  themselves 
and  upon  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  some  reference  to  me 
has  been  made  today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
in  which  the  transcript  reads  as  follows: 
Whether  it  be  Jealousy  because  some  Sen- 
ators are  more  popular  on  the  speaking  cir- 
cuit than  others,  whether  It  be  fear,  whether 
It  be  fear  of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
who  has  talked  to  every  single  Democrat.  In 
at  least  three  Instances  Democrats  who  have 
talked  to  me  who  were  Initially  supporting  us 
on  this  have  changed  their  mind  because  of 
what  they  said  was  pressure  brought  on  them 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  know  how  things 
are  said  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  debate 
that,  really,  upon  reflection  and  upon 
careful  study  might  not  have  been  said. 

As  to  jealousy,  may  I  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  I  am  not  jealous 
of  any  Senator  who  can  command  speak- 
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ing  fees  amounting  to  the  maximum  of 
$25,000.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  it, 
but  certainly  there  is  no  jealousy  on  my 
part  in  this  regard. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  let  me 
state  that  my  lecture  fees  within  the  past 
10  years  run  as  follows:  In  1968,  $5,775; 
1969,  $7,121.25;  1970,  $1,275;  1971,  $9,650; 
1972,  $10,937.50;  1973,  $10,250;  1974, 
$11,325;  1975,  $12,900;  1976,  $4,000;  and 
to  date  in  this  year  of  1977.  $8,000.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $81,233.75. 

So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  jealousy  at  all 
that  compels  me  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  I  should  state  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  honoraria  went  to 
pay  for  U.S.  savings  bonds  which  I  give 
to  valedictorians  in  public  and  parochial 
high  schools  in  West  Virginia  each  year. 

Since  1969,  I  have  contributed  out  of 
this  outside  "earned"  income  $36,881.25 
to  the  purpose  of  purchasing  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  which  I  have  given  to  the 
valedictorians,  as  I  have  indicated. 

So  not  only  am  I  not  jealous;  I  greatly 
admire  those  who  are  able  to  command 
such  speaking  fees,  and  I  can  understand 
their  sincerity  in  arguing  against  the 
limitation  that  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended. 

But  I  have  not  exerted  myself,  may 
I  say  with  respect  to  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  reference  to  "fear  of  the  majority 
leader,"  I  have  not  exerted  myself  as 
majority  leader  on  this  issue  any  more 
than  I  did  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  pay 
increase. 

I  contacted  many  Senators  individual- 
ly in  support  of  that  pay  increase  and  I 
have  no  apologies,  no  apologies  whatso- 
ever to  make  for  my  efforts  in  that  in- 
stance, or  for  my  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  current  matter.  In  both  in- 
stances I  acted  in  what  I  thought  were 
the  best  interests  of  the  Senate  as  an 
institution. 

As  to  the  Federal  pay  increase,  my 
statement  in  support  thereof  was  made 
at  the  time  I  made  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Allen.  That  is 
a  matter  of  record  and  I  do  not  need  to 
repeat  at  this  time  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  Federal  pay  increase. 

Last  vveek  I  stated  on  the  floor  my 
support  for  the  Nelson  committee's  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  a  15 -per- 
cent limitation  on  outside  income. 

Now,  I  have  indeed  talked  to  some 
Senators  about  the  two  Muskie  amend- 
ments. I  have  not  talked  to  all  Senators 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  because  there 
was  not  time. 

I  first  began  calling  Senators  when 
I  received  a  letter  which  had  been  signed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
and  three  other  veiy  distinguished  Sen- 
ators— including  Mr.  Packwood — in  sup- 
port of  his  amendments — one  of  which 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  and  one  of 
which  we  voted  on  just  a  moment  ago. 

But  I  did  write  a  couple  of  letters  to 
all  Democratic  Senators,  one  dated 
March  17,  1977,  which  closes  in  this 
fashion: 

I  shall,  therefore,  oppose  any  eflfort  to  In- 
crease that  limitation,  or  eliminate  It,  or 
extend  it  to  outside  unearned  income.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  stand  by  the  Nelson 


Committee  position  In  this  Important  re- 
gard, 

I  wrote  another  letter  today  to  all  of 
my  colleagues,  the  closing  paragraph  of 
which  says: 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  uphold  the  Kel- 
son Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct  in 
voting  against  both  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majprity  Leader, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1977. 

"n.ie  Honorable , 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear :  As  yon  know,  I  strongly 

supported  the  Congressional  pay  raise  that 
was  proposed  by  President  Ford,  based  on  the 
Peterson  Commission  recommendations. 
That  pay  increase  also  went  to  certain  high 
level  positions  in  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Judiciary. 

I  also  support  the  16-percent  limitation  on 
oiitside  earned  income  recommended  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct, 
chaired  by  Senator  Nelson.  I  shall,  therefore, 
oppose  any  effort  to  Increase  that  limitation, 
or  eliminate  It,  or  extend  it  to  outside  un- 
earned Income.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand 
by  the  Nelson  committee  position  In  this  Im- 
portant regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Byhd. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  22, 1977. 
Dear  Colleague:   A  vote  Is  scheduled  to 
occur  today  at  5:00  p.m.,  on  Senator  Muskle's 
amendment  to  apply  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion to  outside  "unearned"  income. 

A  second  vote  Is  scheduled  to  occtir  at 
about  6:15  p.m.,  on  Senator  Muskle's  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  15-percent  limitation 
on  outside  "earned"  Income. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  uphold  the 
Nelson  Special  Committee  on  Official  Con- 
duct In  voting  against  both  amendments. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yovu-s, 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  some  other  comments 
and  some  remarks  about  a  "Bird"  bath 
in  the  Senate,  all  of  which  I  take  in  per- 
fectly good  humor. 

But,  in  no  instance  did  I  say  any- 
thing that  could  create  "fear  of  the 
Majority  Leader,"  nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  have  done  so.  Senators 
know  better  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  this,  the 
Peterson  Commission,  President  Ford, 
and  President  Carter,  all  supported  the 
Federal  pay  increase.  They  tied  that  pay 
increase  to  an  ofiicial  code  of  conduct 
and,  implicit  in  their  support,  was  a 
limitation  on  outside  "earned"  income 
as  a  part  of  the  code  of  conduct  that  they 
recommended. 

I  emphasize  that  one  of  the  key  prin- 
ciples of  the  code  of  public  conduct  as 
envisioned  by  the  Peterson  Commission 
was  a  "rigorous  restriction  on  outside 
earned  income,  so  that  the  public  can 
reasonably  assume  that  higher  salaries 
proposed    in    the    Commission's    report 


represent  substantially  all  the  earned 
income  which  the  public  officials  cov- 
ered by  the  report  will  receive." 

Mr.  Ford  specifically  linked  his  recom- 
mendations for  substantial  pay  increases 
for  top  Federal  officials,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  the  adoption  of  a 
code  of  conduct  in  which  there  would  be 
a  strict  limit  on  outside  earned  income. 

As  I  say,  I  supported  the  salary  in- 
crease. I  feel  it  my  duty  now  to  support 
the  committees  recommended  limitation 
on  outside  earned  income. 

As  a  result  of  the  salary  increase,  a 
Member's  salai-y  today  is  $57,500  The 
lunitation  of  15  percent  on  outside  earned 
income— which  is  the  same  limitation 
that  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  its  owTi  code  of  c-onduct>— 
bniigs  to  a  total  the  amount  of  $66  125 
which  can  be  earned  by  a  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
i^  fK  .^  ^^^^^  '^^^  P^^ces  U.S.  Senators 
m  the  top  1  percent,  the  top  1  percent  of 
the  Anierica  public  in  terms  of  income. 
I  thmk  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
sen  to  the  other  99  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people— those  whose  earnings  are 
well  below  $66.125— the  proposition  that 
the  15-percent  limitation  on  outside 
earned  income  will  divest  a  Senator  of 
enough  income  to  affect  his  economic 
viability. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Muskie.  on  last  Friday  dis- 
cussed the  economic  hardship  that  will 
be  placed  on  him  by  this  limitation  Fi- 
nancial hardship  is  no  stranger  to' me 
It  IS  no  stranger  to  most  of  us  here   f 

?n^®  ^^^®  ^°"s«  0^  Representatives  "in 
1953.  The  salary  at  that  time  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  was  $12,500.  We  were 
reunbursed  for  one  round  trip  to  the 
home  district  a  year.  That  is  a  statutory 
mileage  payment  which  goes  back  to 
July  28, 1866. 

My  wife  and  I  had  to  rake  and  scrape 
to  buy  a  little  house.  We  had  to  borrow 
money.  I  had  to  run  every  other  year  for 
reelection  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
R^resentatives.  I  was  a  Member  of  that 
body  3  terms.  We  had  two  daughters  to 
educate,  and  we  put  a  Chinese  orphan 
through  college.  We  put  me  through 
night  law  school— all  of  this  out  of  my 
income  from  salary  and  honoraria 

I  know,  therefore,  firsthand  the  prob- 
lems for  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body— and  especially  new 
Members— confronted  with  the  financial 
sacrifices  that  they  have  to  make  whUe 
serving  in  the  Senate  and  House.  I  rec- 
ognize the  financial  burden  on  these 
Members,  but  It  is  a  burden  that  the  pay 
raise  has  helped  to  alleviate.  The  fact 
that  a  Member  may  continue  to  earn  up 
to  15  percent  of  his  base  salary  in  lecture 
fees,  and  so  forth,  will  help  further  to 
alleviate  the  financial  strictures  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  necessity  of  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit to  further  the  public  dialog.  That 
will  not  be  hampered  by  the  15 -percent 
limitation  on  outside  earned  income.  A 
public  dialog  is  now  focused  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  days  of  the  Chautau- 
qua circuit  are  gone  forever.  The  na- 
tional news  media  now  reports  events, 
simultaneously    with    their    occurrence^ 
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This  is  the  finest  and  the 
forum  In  the  world. 

Right  up  there  sits  an  ehtire 
of  press  media.  The  printed 
television  and  radio  media 
We  have  our  opportunities 
Sunday  shows:  Face  the  Nbtion 
and  Answers,  Meet  the  Pres  > 
We  have  every  opportunitj 
views  out  to  the  public,  and 
not  prohibited  from  even  th 
cuit   under   the    15-perceni 
They  are  only  prohibited  f 
more  than  $8,625  in  honoratia 
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re  at  hand. 

get  on  the 
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and  so  on. 

to  get  our 

3enators  are 

lecture  cir- 

limitation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEiR.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mt.  President, 
Mr.  Nelson  yielded  3  minutes  to  Mr. 
Javits,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidefit,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  N4t  more  than 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^  thank  my 
colleague. 

Senators  can  continue  lo  make  as 
many  speeches  as  they  wish,  even  with 
this  limitation.  They  can  mi  ke  as  many 
as  they  wish,  if  they  accept  )nly  the  ex- 
penses and  stay  within  the   15 -percent 


limitation.  Under  the  terms 
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lution, they  can  receive  hcnoraria  for 
speeches  up  to  $25,000  a  y  ;ar,  if  that 
money  is  dedicated  to  chaifty  and  the 
tax  deduction  is  not  taken. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  thatll  have  only 
the  highest  regard  for  Ed  »[uskie,  who 
is  the  author  of  this  amendn  ent.  I  know 
of  no  Senator  who  is  mor  i  dedicated, 
more  effective,  more  articula  e,  and  more 
eloquent.  No  wonder  he  rec(  ives  invita- 
tion after  invitation  to  go  ou  ;  and  speak. 

His  work  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  for  example,  haj  been  truly 
one  of  the  great  landmarks  )f  effective 
ness  and  dedication  in  the  £  enate.  I  re- 
spect him  for  his  work,  foi  his  strong 
convictions  in  regard  to  this  natter,  and 
for  his  impeccable  integrity. 

It  goes  without  saying,  the  refore,  that 
my  opposition  to  this  amen  Iment  is  in 
no  way  directed  toward  him  (  r  any  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  an  1  I  say  ex 
actly  the  same  thing  about  ti  lis  commit- 
tee, which  has  labored  so  l5ng  and  so 
hard.  The  committee's  wor :  has  been 
done  out  of  dedication  to  tiie  mandate 
that  was  laid  down  in  the  resolution, 
and  was  not  directed  agains  any  Sena- 
tor in  this  body  todo.y. 

I  close  simply  by  thanking  llr.  Mttskie 
and  thanking  all  Senators  wh  o  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate.  I  tilnk  it  has 
been  an  excellent  debate. 

Also  in  closing,  I  urge  Sena  tors  to  vote 
down  the  amendment  becaise,  in  my 
judgment,  the  American  pe  >ple  expect 
the  Senate  to  enact  a  stroig  code  of 
ethics.  I  think  a  limit  of  15  percent  on 
outside  "earned"  Income  i  necessary 
ingredient  in  that  code  and  :  s  a  reason- 
able limit,  especially  when  Jed  to  the 
recent  pay  increase.  I  belie  e  that  for 
the  good  of  the  Senate,  at  thi  i  particular 
time  in  history,  the  Senate  shi  »uld  uphold 
the  Nelson  committee's  recon  imendation 
In  this  regard. 


The  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  the  standard  for  the  present 
and  the  future,  to  guard  against  poten- 
tial abuse.  It  will  be  viewed  as  a  water- 
shed in  the  Senate's  efforts  to  strengthen 
itself  as  an  Institution. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  have  any 
time  remaining  out  of  the  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  time  has 
expired.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  references  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  wish  he  would 
permit  me  to  send  them  to  booking 
agencies.  I  also  would  like,  if  I  might 
have  permission,  to  send  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  to  the  booking  agen- 
cies, but  only  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  [Laughter.]  Otherwise,  there 
is  no  point  in  selling  what  is  not  avail- 
able. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  these  things : 

First,  he  emphasized  the  point  that 
$66,125  should  be  enough.  However,  67 
Senators,  including  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  have  just  voted  to  the 
effect  that  $66,125  is  not  enough,  ex- 
cept as  to  Senators  with  earned  income. 

I  put  a  column  in  the  Record  this 
morning  which  reveals  what  some  Sen- 
ators had  disclosed  voluntarily:  outside 
incomes  of  $125,000,  $112,000,  $74,000, 
$65,000;  all  incomes  that  are  not  limited 
by  this  15  percent,  not  limited  at  all. 
But  the  limit  is  to  apply  to  us,  because 
apparently  in  the  Senator's  judgment 
lecture  fees  are  more  conflict  of  interest 
prone  than  any  other  form  of  outside 
income. 

If  that  is  the  basis  of  his  judgment, 
then  I  challenge  his  facts.  If  it  is  not 
the  basis  of  his  judgment,  then  I  chal- 
lenge the  limit.  I  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion, none  whatsoever,  for  a  limit  on 
anybody's  income  if  there  is  no  conflict 
of  interest. 

That  is  my  simple  proposition.  It  has 
taken  all  the  orchestration  I  can  com- 
mand— and  I  doubt  that  it  is  as  good  as 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  sug- 
gests— to  get  to  that  point. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
demand  that  we  prohibit  income,  earned 
or  unearned,  which  involves  no  conflict 
of  interest  and  which  does  not  interfere 
with  a  Senator's  duty  as  a  Senator.  I 
believe  that  if  it  meets  those  two  tests, 
the  American  people  would  not  want 
to  prohibit,  would  not  insist  on  a  code 
of  ethics  that  contains  that  kind  of  lim- 
itation. I  do  not  beheve  it,  and  there  is 
not  a  poll  I  have  read  that  suggests  the 
contrary.  On  the  contrary,  the  Harris 
poll,  which  has  been  involved  so  much 
in  this  debate,  says  clearly,  with  re- 
spect to  outside  earned  and  imeamed 
income,  where  there  may  be  a  conflict, 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  dis- 
closure; and  this  committee  says  that 
at  the  heart  of  the  code  of  conduct  is 
full  and  complete  public  financial  dis- 
closure. 


If  that  is  sufficient  for  the  public,  and 
if  it  is  a  principle  that  the  committee 
embraces  with  respect  to  everything  in 
this  code  except  earned  income,  then  it  is 
a  principle  that  is  sufficient  to  safeguard 
the  public  against  conflict  of  interest 
from  earned  income  unless  somebody  can 
show,  and  nobody  has  shown  in  3  days  of 
debate,  that  lecture  fees  are  so  fraught 
with  the  danger  of  conflict  of  interest 
that  they  have  to  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether. 

This  is  simply  a  stepping  stone  on  the 
road  to  complete  prohibition.  Common 
Cause,  which  is  the  behind-the-scenes 
force  on  this  code  of  ethics,  has  said  so, 
that  is  their  objective;  so  that  Is  the 
objective. 

When  they  get  us,  gentlemen,  they  will 
get  the  rest  of  you,  they  will  gef  after 
your  incomes,  your  outside  incomes, 
whatever.  I  say  full  disclosure  is  ade- 
quate. 

Now,  on  this  point  that  when  you  voted 
for  the  pay  raise  you  voted  for  a  code  of 
ethics,  what  does  that  mean? 

Did  you  at  that  moment  consciously 
vote  for  each  and  every  provision  in  the 
code  of  ethics  or  did  you  reserve  to  your- 
self some  measure  of  judgment  as  to 
what  is  reasonable,  unreasonable,  effec- 
tive, ineffective?  When  you  cast  that  vote 
did  you  rubberstamp  anything  the  com- 
mittee might  produce?  When  you  cast 
that  vote  did  you  rubberstamp  whatever 
the  majority  had  in  mind  as  to  what 
would  be  a  satisfactory  code  of  ethics? 

Of  course,  you  did  not.  This  code  goes 
into  great  speciflcs  about  a  lot  of  things. 
The  question  was  raised  the  other  day  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  public  was  not  ex- 
pecting some  specific  and  not  just  gen- 
eralities like  full  disclosure. 

Well,  look  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  contained  on  page  2  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

StTMMABT 

Sununarlzed  briefly,  these  proposed  Rules 
set  forth  In  Title  I  would  provide  for: 

1.  Public  financial  disclosure  by  Senators 
or  oflacers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  earn- 
ing In  excess  of  $26,000  per  year.  Reporting 
Individuals  would  be  required  to  list  their 
earned  Income  and  the  sources  and  cate- 
gories of  value  of  their  Income,  other  than 
earned  Income,  and  all  other  Interests,  assets, 
and  holdings  held  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
vestment or  Income  production; 

2.  A  prohibition  on  knowingly  accepting  a 
gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggregate  value  of 
over  $100  during  a  year  from  any  Individual 
or  organization  having  a  "direct  Interest  In 
legislation",  as  defined  in  that  proposed  Rule; 

3.  A  prohibition  imposed  on  senators,  of- 
ficers, and  employees  of  the  Senate  earning 
more  than  $35,000  from  earning  outside  in- 
come in  an  amount  exceeding  15  percent  of 
their  salaries; 

4.  A  prohibition  on  members,  officers,  and 
employees  earning  over  $25,000  from  practic- 
ing their  profession  or  rendering  professional 
services; 

5.  A  prohibition  on  the  use  of  so-called 
"unofficial"  office  accounts; 

6.  A  prohibition  on  the  practices  of  so- 
called  "lameduck  travel"  in  connection  with 
foreign  travel; 

7.  A  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  frank 
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to  materials  printed  or  paper  purchased  with 
government  funds; 

8.  A  prohibition  on  keeping  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  on  the  Senate  pay- 
roll while  they  are  engaged  substantially  in 
campaign  activities;   and 

9.  A  prohibition  against  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  state  of  physical  handicap  in  em- 
ployment practices  in  the  Senate. 

Title  n  sets  forth  certain  amendments  to 
S.  Res.  338,  agreed  to  in  1964,  which  estab- 
lished the  procedure  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  now  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ethics.  This  procedure 
includes  a  provision  designed  to  insure  that 
every  sworn  complaint  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee will  receive  an  initial  review  by  the 
Committee;  that  if  the  Committee  deter- 
mines the  complaint  to  be  lacking  in  merit, 
the  complainant  and  the  accused  will  be  in- 
formed; if  the  Select  Committee  decides  that 
the  complaint  warrants  a  full  investigation, 
a  report  to  the  Senate  would  be  required. 
Title  n  also  provides  that  if  two  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  disagree  with  a  de- 
cision by  a  majority  of  the  Select  Committee, 
those  members  can  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  full  Senate  by  offering  a 
resolution  which,  if  adopted,  would  instruct 
the  Select  Committee  to  hold  a  full  Investi- 
gation. 

Title  III  sets  forth  recommendations  that 
certain  studies  be  made  by  various  Senate 
committees  to  follow  up  in  certain  areas 
which  the  Committee  did  not  have  time  to 
deal  with  fully.  For  example,  in  the  course 
of  studying  the  uses  of  "unofficial  office  ac- 
counts" and  the  resulting  problems,  the 
Committee  concluded  that  the  uses  of  such 
accounts  were  closely  tied  to  relatively  nar- 
row restrictions  on  permissible  uses  of  offi- 
cial allowances.  For  that  reason,  the  Com- 
mittee is  recommending  that  the  Committees 
on  Rules  and  Appropriations  study  the  ade- 
quacy and  permissible  uses  of  official  allow- 
ances and  report  their  recommendations  to 
-^-th^  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  are  more  spe- 
cifics in  this  code,  aside  from  this  one 
on  earned  income,  and  you  are  going  to 
find  it  uncomfortable  living  with,  believe 
me,  if  you  have  not  already  read  it  and 
reached  that  judgment  yourself.  There 
are  all  manner  of  specifics  in  here,  and 
I  support  the  bulk  of  them,  but  they 
are  not  going  to  be  easy  to  live  with,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  specific  evidence  to 
give  your  constituents  back  home  that 
you  are  an  honest  man. 

That,  after  all,  is  what  we  are  all  try- 
ing to  prove  with  our  vote  this  afternoon, 
are  we  not?  It  is  suggested  that  those  of 
us  who  are  going  to  vote  for  the  Muskle 
amendment  are  somehow  soft  on  ethics — 
let  me  repeat,  somehow  soft  on  ethics. 
Well.  I  challenge  that,  and  I  have  got  a 
public  record  that  supports  my  chal- 
lenge. The  people  I  know  in  this  body 
who  are  on  the  lecture  circuit  have  pub- 
lic records  to  support  that  challenge. 

We  do  not  need  to  rubberstamp  any 
committee,  and  if  the  Senate  rubber- 
stamps  this  committee  it  will  be  the  first 
time  in  my  19  years  in  the  Senate  when 
I  have  seen  a  committee  rubberstamped 
on  a  controversial  issue  by  every  Senator. 

What  makes  this  committee  so  spe- 
cial that  it  should  be  rubberstamped? 
I  wish  I  could  command  that  kind  of 
power,  to  say  to  every  Senator,  "Unless 
you  vote  for  my  bill  you  are  dishonest" 
or  "you  are  unethical"  or  "you  are  soft 
on  ethics." 


Is  that  the  power  we  are  having  waved 
around  this  Chamber  this  afternoon  un- 
less we  rubberstamp  this? 

I  told  you  earlier  today  about  the  six 
Senators  I  called  when  I  got  to  my  office 
this  morning,  and  five  of  them  said,  "Ed, 
you  are  right,  but  I  cannot  vote  for  you." 

Why  could  they  not?  One  had  made  a 
commitment  to  the  majority  leader;  two 
or  three  others  had  voted  for  the  pay 
raise  and  were  taking  fiak  back  home, 
and  had  to  cast  a  vote  that  would  offset 
that  flak;  and  they  were  feeling  the 
pressure  of  public  dissatisfaction  with 
congressional  ethics.  So  even  though 
they  believed  I  was  right  on  the  merits, 
and  that  those  reasons  were  irrelevant 
on  the  merits,  they  were  going  to  vote 
with  the  majority  leader. 

I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  if 
this  amendment  is  defeated,  it  will  be 
defeated  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  agrees  with  me 
on  the  merits. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  did  not  interrupt  me,  but 
may  I  interrupt  him  for  a  second? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  my  calls 
to  Senators  and  in  my  personal  discus- 
sion with  Senators  I  found  several  Sen- 
ators who  said  to  me  they  were  already 
committed  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
and  so  I  left  them  alone  when  they  said 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WeU,  I  did  not  run  into 
your  tracks  anywhere,  Bob.  [Laughter.] 
You  are  more  aidept  at  concealing  it.  But 
you  have  enormous  influence  here  not 
only  because  of  your  position  as  majority 
leader  but  because  you  are  a  very  per- 
suasive man,  too.  But  when  your  per- 
suasion is  added  to  the  pressure  of  public 
dissatisfaction  with  congressional  ethics 
generally  what  is  created  is  sort  of  a 
lynch-mob  environment  in  which  people 
will  just  vote  anything  in  the  name  of 
ethics,  whether  or  not  it  is  wise,  and  I 
just  do  not  think  that  Is  the  way  we 
ought  to  be  writing  this  policy. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  suggested,  I  have  talked  more  than 
my  share,  and  I  apologize  if  I  have  over- 
burdened my  colleagues  with  the  thrust 
of  my  arguments.  Obviously  I  feel  deeply 
about  it.  I  do  not  very  often  engage  in 
this  kind  of  extended  debate.  I  have  tried 
not  to  repeat  myself,  but  because  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  repeats  himself 
I  have  to  in  order  to  respond. 
[Laughter.] 

But  in  any  case  I  thank  you  all  for 
listening  and  for  giving  us  your  atten- 
tion for  the  last  hour.  We  have  had  an 
audience  and  I  cannot  complain  about 
that. 

ADDmONAL   STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   ON   AMEND- 
MENT NO.  92 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate a  number  of  the  points  made  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maine.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
illuminating  many  of  the  issues  associ- 
ated with  the  proposed  Code  of  Conduct 
and  its  limitation  on  outside  earned 
income. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  question  of  judg- 
ment and  Interpretation,  but  after  care- 
ful analysis,  I  feel  compelled  to  oppose 
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his  amendment  which  would  strike  from 
the  code  the  provision  imposing  a  15 
percent  limitation  on  outside  earned 
Income. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause this  particular  provision  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  proposed  Code 
of  Official  Conduct.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  provision,  it  helps  to  assure  the 
people  that  their  Senators  are  working 
for  them  full  time  and  are  devoting  only 
a  limited  amoimt  of  their  offwork  hours 
to  outside  earning  activities.  This  provi- 
sion indicates  that  Senators  will  devote 
themselves  first  and  foremost  to  the  con- 
cerns of  their  constituents  and  will  not  be 
excessively  diverted  or  distracted  by  other 
activities. 

Such  a  provision  is  vital  and  necessary 
if  we  are  to  counter  and  reverse  a  public 
perception  that  elected  officials  are  inter- 
ested either  primarily,  or  to  an  unhealthy 
degree,  in  personal  gain,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily in  the  concerns  of  the  people. 

Certainly,  this  provision  will  cause 
some  hardship;  but  I  think  we  should  all 
be  willing  to  make  this  commitment  as  a 
condition  of  our  serving  in  this  bo(^.  As 
long  as  we  are  members  of  the  Senate,  we 
should  be  willing  to  put  private  affairs 
aside  for  the  most  part  and  concentrate 
instead  on  legislative  duties  and  assist- 
ing our  constituents. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  code.  In 
limiting  earned  income  but  exempting 
unearned  income,  discriminates  against 
those  of  us  who  did  not  arrive  in  this 
body  as  wealthy  men  and  are  not  now 
wealthy  men. 

The  code  does  treat  these  two  kinds  of 
income  quite  differently.  But  they  ought 
to  be  treated  differently  since  they  have 
different  characteristics  and  pose  differ- 
ent problems  in  terms  of  their  potential 
for  creating  conflicts  of  interest  and  con- 
flicts of  time,  and  for  creating  percep- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  public  of  appar- 
ent conflicts. 

Unearned  income,  by  definition,  does 
not  require  that  any  personal  services  be 
rendered.  Later,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  insure  that  this  code  pre- 
serves this  definition  and  insures  that  no 
personal  services  will  be  rendered  In 
connection  with  exempt,  unearned  in- 
come. Unearned  income  is  basically  a 
return  on  capital — a  return  on  passive 
assets  which  generate  income  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  those  assets. 

Earned  income,  on  the  other  hand,  rep- 
resents a  quid  pro  quo  for  actual  per- 
sonal services  rendered  which  have  a 
certain  value  to  the  recipient  of  those 
services.  That  value  may  be  in  terms  of 
income  ultimately  produced  to  the  recip- 
ient on  the  basis  of  the  services  rendered, 
it  may  be  In  terms  of  entertainment  value 
of  the  services,  or  simply  in  terms  of  the 
market  value  of  such  services  which  are 
desired  by,  or  necessary  to,  the  recipient. 
Those  who  receive  earned  Income  must 
somehow  fulfill  the  requirements,  per- 
form the  job,  or  render  the  service  for 
which  they  were  hired  and  for  which 
they  are  paid. 

The  committee,  given  the  different 
nature  of  these  two  kinds  of  in:ome,  de- 
termined that  outside  earned  income 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  15  percent  of 
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salary,  but  placed  no  such 
unearned  Income. 

This  determination  was 
approach  to  this  problem, 
not  suggest  that  there  migl^t 
ers  equally  reasonable 
side  earned  income  to  15 
ary,  or  an  additional  $8,600 
resents  a  reasonable  device 
Senators  devote  only  a 
time  to  outside  activities 
$8,600  limitation,  the  $1,000 
individual  honoraria 
tential  that  such  speaking 
will  become  vehicles  for 
islator  in  performing  his 

Further,  it  is  important 
the  code  does  not  totally 
income;    its  sources  and 
value  must  be  disclosed,  as 
the  sale  of  such  property. 
Members  and  employees 
from  using  their  positions 
or  aid  the  progress  of 
would  further  their  direct 
terest. 

In  deliberating  these 
voting  on  the  provisions 
important  to  realize  that 
reached  an  ideal  solution. 

The  code  before  lis  is  not 
we  have  much  work  to  do 
to  improve  and  refine  it. 
present  effort,  we  have 
portant  work.  In  an  ideal 
insiire  that  all  Senators  w 
vested  of  any  assets  which 
the  remotest  potential  for 
would  be  stripped  of  all 
and  would  depend  solely  on 
which  would  be  fully 
all  of  their  financial  needs 
is  not  practical,  given  our 
tem  and  given  our 

In  the  meantime,  we  mus 
the  rates  of  pay  received  by 
this  body  and  by  top-level 
cials  and  Federal  judges  are 
alent  and  comparable  to  tha 
the  private  sector  for  jobs 
responsibility.  We  ought  to 
because  we  are  greedy,  not 
like  to  raid  the  Treasury 
benefit,  but  because  we  wa<it 
that  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
and  top-level  civil  service 
tract  and  hold  capable  peop^ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that 
ported  cost-of-living  pay 
the  executive,  judicial.  an( 
branches.  But  these  Increase  3 
resisted  by  many  in  this  bod^ 
House  of  Representatives 
recent  increase  took  effect 
situation  where  the  cost  of 
creased  by  over  60  percent 
but  oxir  own  salaries  had 
cent.  This  situation  caused 
niflcant  decline  in  the  real 
power  of  our  pay  and 
pact  which  prior  accumulate^i 
the  lack  thereof,  has  upon 
body.  Given  these  i 
ber  of  us  have  augmented 
by  delivering  lectures 

But,  rather  than 
the  lecture  circuit  to 
economic  facts  of  life,  it  is  a 
more  rational  approach  to 
creases  consistent  with  the 
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as  is  done  throughout  the  private  sector 
and  the  rest  of  Government. 

We  should  be  willing  to  do  this  on  a 
direct  and  open  basis.  I  supported  the 
recent  increase  in  executive,  judicial,  and 
congressional  pay  because  I  felt  it  con- 
tributed to  a  better  quality  of  govern- 
ment in  all  three  branches.  I  supported 
it  openly  and  through  a  rollcall  vote  be- 
cause I  felt  that  any  needed  Increases 
ought  come  from  official  salary,  and  not 
from  other  sources.  We  should  not  feel 
forced  by  pohtical  exigencies  to  vote 
against  such  proposals  and  then  make 
up  for  the  lost  income  through  deliver- 
ing speeches  to  outside  groups  and  In- 
terests. If  collectively  we  were  willing  to 
so  act,  the  public  would  be  assured  that 
we  were  doing  oxa  job  and  we  would 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  an  ad- 
junct to  show  business. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sasser)  .  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Presi- 
dent, has  all  time  expired?  I  was  going 
to  suggest  if  it  had  not  that  we  proceed 
to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  there  is  a  response,  there  will  be 
no  more  roUcalls  tonight  unless  per- 
chance this  vote  were  to  be  so  tight  that 
there  would  be  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
and  so  on,  which  could  occur.  But  I  know 
of  no  Senator  who  wishes  to  have  an- 
other vote  tonight. 

Mr.  Weicker  will  lay  down  his  amend- 
ment upon  the  disposition  of  this  matter 
and  that  will  be  the  pending  question 
when  the  Senate  goes  back  to  this  issue 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  35, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 


CI  )St  I 


Abourezk 
Bayh 
Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Curtis 
Dan  forth 
Dole 
Oam 


Gold  water 

Hansen 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Javits 


Laxalt 

Lugar 

Math  t  as 

McClure 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Muakle 

Packwood 


Pearson 

Schmltt 

Tower 

Percy 

Schwelker 

Wallop 

Rlegle 

Stennls 

Weicker 

Roth 

Talmadge 
NATS— 62 

Williams 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Ford 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Bellmon 

OrlflSn 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Biden 

Haskell 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Rlbicoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Case 

Jackson 

Scott 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stone 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Zorlnsky 

Durkln 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Church 

Gravel 

Yoiing 
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So  Mr.  Muskie's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  86,  AS  MODIPIEU 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  86,  as  modified,  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickee)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
86  as  modified. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  all  after  "Resolved."  through 
page  32,  line  10,  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  "That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Official  Conduct  Amendments  of  1977'. 
"TITIiE  I— CODE  OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

"Sec.  101.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  rules  XLI,  XLH,  XLm, 
and  XTiTV;  and 

"(2)    by   renumbering   rule    XLV   as   rule 
XLI,  and  by  adding  after  such  rule  the  fol- 
lowing new  rules  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  'Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct": 
"  'RULE  XLII 

"  'PTTBLIC  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

"'1.  (a)  (1)  Each  Individual  who  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  ninety  days  during  a 
calendar  year  Is  a  Senator,  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  who  is  compensated 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $25,000  a  year,  shall 
file  a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement  for  that  calendar  year. 


"  '(2)  Each  employee  designated  under 
rule  XLIX  to  handle  campaign  funds  during 
any  calendar  year  shall  file  a  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  financial  disclosure 
statement  for  that  calendar  year. 

"'(b)  Each  individual  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (a)  who  during  any  calendar  year 
ceases  to  occupy  an  office  or  position  described 
in  such  subparagraph  shall  file  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  financial 
statement  for  that  portion  of  such  year  be- 
ginning on  January  1  and  ending  on  the  date 
on  which  he  ceases  to  occupy  such  office  or 
position. 

"'(c)  Any  Individual  who  seeks  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  shall  file  in  any  year 
in  which  such  Individual  has — 

"  '  ( 1 )  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  or 

"'(2)  received  political  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  consent  for 
any  other  person  to  receive  political  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  such  individual's  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  such  office, 
a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

•"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
submit  annually  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee")  a  complete  list  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  Senate  who  are 
required  to  file  a  report  under  this  para- 
graph and  shall  submit  at  the  close  of  each 
calendar  quarter  a  list  of  individuals  required 
to  file  such  report  who  have  begun  or 
terminated  employment  with  the  Senate  or 
been  designated  pursuant  to  rule  XLIX. 

"  '2.  Each  individual  shall  include  in  the 
report  to  be  filed  under  paragraph  1  a  copy 
of  the  returns  of  taxes,  declarations,  state- 
ments, other  docimaents,  and  amendments 
thereto,  which  he,  he  and  his  spouse  jointly, 
his  spouse  separately,  his  dependents,  or  any 
fiduciary  (regarding  income  received  on  be- 
half of  such  individual),  made  for  such  year 
in  compliance  with  the  Income  tax  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  except 
that  the  deduction  for  medical  and  dental 
expenses  and  for  charitable  contributions 
may  In  each  case  be  shown  only  as  the  total 
amount  of  such  expenses  and  contributions 
and  the  supporting  Information  required 
therewith  need  not  be  disclosed.  Each  in- 
dividual shall  also  Include  In  such  report  a 
full  and  complete  financial  statement  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Select  Committee  and  which  shall  In- 
clude the  following : 

'"(a)  The  identity  and  fair  market  value 
of  each  asset  (other  than  household  furnish- 
ings, goods,  jewelry,  and  clothing)  held  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  which  Is  in  excess  of 
«1,000. 

"'(b)  The  Identity  and  amount  of  each 
liability  which  is  in  excess  of  $1,000  owed  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

•"fc)  Each  gift  or  aggregate  of  gifts  from 
one  source  (other  than  relatives)  received 
during  the  calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100. 

"  '(d)  An  itemized  listing  of  all  honoraria 
received  by  him  In  the  calendar  year. 

"  '(e)  The  Identity  of  all  positions  held  at 
any  time  during  the  calendar  year  as  an  of- 
ficer, director,  trustee,  partner,  adviser,  pro- 
prietor, agent,  employee,  or  consultant  of  any 
corporation,  company,  firm,  partnership,  or 
other  business  enterprise,  any  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, and  any  educational  or  other 
institution. 

'"(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (a) 
through  (e)  of  paragraph  2,  an  individual 
shall  report  each  gift  received,  each  Item  re- 
ceived In  kind,  each  asset  held,  each  liability 
owed,  and  each  position  held  by  him,  his 
spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents,  or  by  blm 


and  his  spouse  jointly,  him  and  any  of  his 
dependents  jointly,  or  his  spouse  and  any  of 
his  dependents  jointly,  or  by  any  person  act- 
ing on  his  behalf. 

"  '4.  Since  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that  Senators  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  make  full  and  com- 
plete public  financial  disclosure  of  financial 
holdings,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
trtists  established  for  the  purpose  of  being 
"blind  trusts",  whether  revocable  or  irrevoca- 
ble, shall  be  dissolved  by  the  creating  party 
to  permit  the  disclosures  required  by  this 
rule. 

"  '5.  (a)  Each  Individual  required  to  file  a 
report  under  paragraph  1(a)  for  any  calen- 
dar year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  not  later  than  May  15 
of  the  next  year. 

"'(b)  Each  Individual  reqtilred  to  file  a 
report  \mder  paragraph  1(b)  for  a  portion  of 
a  year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  he 
occupies  an  office  or  position  described  in 
paragraph  1  during  such  year. 

"'(c)  Each  individual  required  to  file  a 
report  under  paragraph  1(c)  shall  file  such 
report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  such  individual  first  fulfills  the 
filing  requirements  of  such  paragraph  during 
such  year  or  May  15  of  that  year,  whichever 
Is  later. 

'"(d)  A  copy  of  each  report  filed  under 
subparagraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Select  Committee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

'"(e)  Each  Senator,  and  each  individual 
required  to  report  under  paragraph  1(c), 
shall  caiise  his  report  to  be  filed  as  a  public 
document  with  the  Secretary  of  State  (or, 
If  there  Is  no  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the 
equivalent  State  offices)  in  the  State  which 
the  Senator  represents  or  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual Is  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
Senator. 

'"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may  grant 
one  or  more  reasonable  extensions  of  time 
for  filing  any  report  but  the  total  of  such 
extensions  shall  not  exceed  sixty  days. 

"  '(g)  No  later  than  July  30,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  cause  the 
report  of  each  Individual  Member  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

"  '6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
make  each  report  filed  with  him  under  this 
rule  available  to  the  public  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  report,  and 
shall  provide  a  copy  of  any  such  report  to 
any  person  upon  a  written  request. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
require  any  person  receiving  a  copy  of  any 
report  under  subparagraph  (a)  to  supply  his 
name  and  address  and  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  organization,  if  any,  on  whose  behalf 
he  is  requesting  such  copy  and  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable fee  in  any  amount  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  finds  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  reproducing  or  mailing  of 
such  report  excluding  any  salary  of  any  em- 
ployee Involved  in  such  reproduction  or  mail- 
ing. The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  furnish 
a  copy  of  any  such  report  without  charge  or 
at  a  reduced  charge  If  he  determines  that 
waiver  or  reduction  of  the  fee  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  because  furnishing  the  Informa- 
tion can  be  considered  as  primarily  benefit- 
ing the  public. 

"  '(c)  Any  report  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  held  in  his  cvistody 
and  made  available  to  the  public  for  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years  after  receipt  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  such  report.  After 
such  seven-year  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  destroy  any  such  report. 

"'(d)  The  select  committee  shall  review 
all  financial  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  to  determine  whether  such  state- 
ments are  filed  in  a  timely  manner  and  are 
complete  and  In  proper  form. 


"  '(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and 
which  are  approved  by  the  select  committee, 
conduct,  on  a  random  basis,  audits  of  ap- 
proximately 5  per  centum  of  the  reports  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (other  than 
those  filed  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate) . 

"  '(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  dur- 
ing each  six-year  period  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  audit  at  least 
one  report  filed  by  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, except  that  no  such  audit  shall  take 
place  during  the  calendar  year  such  Member 
is  up  for  reelection. 

"'(3)  (A)  In  conducting  an  audit  under 
clause  (1)  or  (2),  the  Comptroller  General 
is  authorized  to  request  that  the  select  com- 
mittee issue  a  subpena  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

"'(B)  The  Comptroller  General  may  use 
outside  consultants  to  assist  him  in  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subparagraph. 

"  '(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  findings  of  each  audit  to  the  select 
committee  and  the  mdivldual  being  audited. 
"  '7.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule — 
"  '(a)  the  term  "assets"  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to— 

"  '  ( 1 )  any  Interest  In  real  and  personal 
property  and  commodities  futures  or  securi- 
ties, held  directly  or  indirectly,  and  any  pat- 
ent, copyright,  or  contract  or  agreement  for 
future  employment,  auid 

"  '(2)  the  holdings  and  sources  of  income 
of  a  trust  or  other  financial  arrangement  in 
which  a  Senator,  officer,  and  employee  has  an 
interest,  whether  "blind"  or  not,  and  whether 
or  not  created  by  or  under  the  control  of  the 
reporting  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  or  the 
spouse  or  dependents  of  such  reporting  in- 
dividual except  that  the  identity  of  the  hold- 
ings and  the  sources  of  a  trust's  Income  need 
not  be  disclosed  if — 

"'(A)  the  trust  was  not  created  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  reporting  Individual,  his 
spoxise,  or  dependents, 

"  '(B)  the  reporting  Individual,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
contents  or  sources  of  Income  of  the  trust, 
and 

"■(C)  the  reporting  individual  has  re- 
quested the  trustee  to  provide  information 
with  respect  to  the  holdings  and  sources  of 
Income  of  the  trust  and  the  trustee  refuses 
to  disclose  the  information. 
However,  where  the  Identity  of  the  holdings 
and  the  sources  of  Income  of  a  trust  need  not 
be  disclosed,  the  reporting  individual  must 
list  the  net  cash  value  of  his  interest  In  the 
total  trust  holdings  under  subparagraph  (a) 
of  paragraph  2; 

'"(b)  the  term  "commodity  futtu-e" 
means  commodity  future  as  defined  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  6  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2  and  5); 

"'(c)  the  term  "Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States; 

"'(d)  the  term  "dependent"  has  meaning 
set  forth  in  section  152  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954; 

'"(e)  the  term  "employee  of  the  Senate" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  In 
paragraphs  2.  3.  and  4  of  rule  XLVII; 

"'(f)  the  term  "gift"  means  a  payment, 
subscription,  advance,  forebearance,  render- 
ing, or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or  any- 
thing of  value,  including  food,  lodging, 
transportation,  or  entertainment,  and  reim- 
bursement for  other  than  necessary  ex- 
■penses,  unless  consideration  of  equal  or 
greater  value  is  received,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude (1)  a  political  contribution  otherwise 
reported  as  required  by  law.  (2)  a  loan  made 
In  a  commercially  reasonable  manner  (In- 
cli  ding  requirements  that  the  loan  be  re- 
paid and  that  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
be  paid),  (3)  a  bequest,  inheritance  or  other 
transfer  at  death,  or  (4)  anything  of  value 
given  to  a  spotise  or  dependent  of  a  reporting 
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Individual  by  th*  employer  of  a  uch  spouse  or 
dependent  In  recognition  of  th  i  service  pro 
vlded  by  such  spouse  or  depei  ident 

'•'(g)  the  term  "political  :ontrlbutlon' 
means  a  contribution  as  defln  id  In  section 
301  of  tbe  Federal  Election  Cptmpaign  Act 
of  1971   (2  U.S.C.  431); 

"  '(h)  the  term  "relative 
spect  to  a  person  required  to 
under  this  rule,  an  Individual 
to  the  person  as  father,  mother 
ter.  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt 
great    aunt,    firat    cousin, 
husband,    wife, '  grandfather, 
father-in-law,     mother-in-law 
daughter-in-law,  ^rother-ln 
law,   stepfather,   slepmother,   s 
daughter,  stepbrother,  stepslste  , 
er,  half  sister,  or  who  Is  the 
grandmother  of  the  spouse  of 
porting; 

"  '(1)  the  term  "security"  basltbe  meaning 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  the  £  scurltles  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b);  and 

"'(J)   the  term  "transactions  In  securities 
and     conmiodlties     futures"     means     any 
acquisition,  transfer,  or  other  d:  sposltlon  In- 
volving any  security  or  commoqlty. 
"  'RULE  XLIII 

"  'CONFLICT  OF  INTErAt 
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"  '1.  A  Member,  officer,  or 
Senate  shall  not  receive  any 
nor  shall  he  permit  any 
accrue  to  his  beneficial 
source,  the  receipt  of  which 
virtue  of  Influence  Improperly 
his  position  as  a  Member,  officer 

'•  '2.  No  Member,  officer,  or 
engage  in  any  outside  buslne^ 
slonal  activity  or  employment 
satlon  which   Is  Inconsistent  ( 
with     the     conscientious 
official  duties. 

"  '3.  No  officer  or  employee 
In  any  outside  business  or 
tlvlty  or  employment  for 
less  he  has  reported  In  writing 
activity  or  employment 
May,  15  of  each  year  thereafte 
such  activity  or  employment 
nature  of  such  activity  or 
supervisor.  The  supervisor  shall 
discharge  of  his  duties,  take  su|;h 
he  considers  necessary  for  the 
conflict    of    Interest    or 
duties  to  the  Senate. 

"  '4.  No  Member,  officer,  or 
knowingly  use  his  official  posltlf)n 
duce  or  aid  the  progress  or 
latlon,   a  principal  purpose  of 
further  only  his  pecuniary  Inter^t 
pecuniary  Interest  of  his 
or  only  the  pecuniary  interest 
class  of  persons  or  enterprises, 
his    Immediate    family,   or 
trolled  by  them,  are  members  of 
class. 

"  '5.  A  Member,  notwithstanding 
vision  of  Rule  XII  of  the  Stand 
the  Senate,   may  decline  to 
mlttee  or  on  the  floor,  on  any 
he  believes  that  his  voting  on  si^ch 
would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

'  '6.  An  employee  on  the  stal ' 
mlttee  who  Is  compensated  at  a 
cess  of  825.000  per  annum  and 
more  than  ninety  days  In  a 
(unless  hired   on   a  per  dlem 
divest  himself  of  any  holdings 
be  directly  affected  by  the 
committee  for  which  he  works 
received    permission    In    wrltlni : 
supervisor    and    the    Select 
Ethics  to  retain  such  holdings. 

"  '7.  If  a  Member,  upon  leavlr  g 
comes  a  registered  lobbyist 
eral  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Ac 
any  successor  statute,  or  is 
talned  by  such  a  registered 
purpose  of  influencing  legislation 
not  lobby   Members,   officers,   o: 
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of  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 
leaving  office. 

"  '8.  If  an  employee  on  the  staff  of  a  Mem- 
ber, upon  leaving  that  position,  becomes  a 
registered  lobbyist  under  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  or  any  suc- 
cessor statute,  or  is  employed  or  retained  by 
such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  legislation,  such  employee  may 
not  lobby  the  Member  for  whom  he  worked 
or  that  Member's  staff  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  leaving  that  position.  If  an  em- 
ployee on  the  staff  of  a  committee,  upon 
leaving  his  position,  becomes  such  a  regis- 
tered lobbyist  or  is  employed  or  retained  by 
such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  legislation,  such  employee  may 
not  lobby  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
which  he  worked,  or  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee, for  a  period  of  one  year  after  leaving 
his  position. 

"  '9.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 
"'(a)    "employee  of  the  Senate"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  In  para- 
graphs 2,  3,  and  4  of  rule  XLVH; 

"  '(b)  an  Individual  who  is  an  employee  on 
the  staff  of  a  subcommittee  of  a  committee 
shall  be  treated  as  an  employee  on  the  staff 
of  such  committee;  and 

"  '(c)  the  term  "lobbying"  means  any  oral 
or  written  communication  to  Influence  the 
content  or  disposition  of  any  Issue  before 
Congress,  including  any  pending  or  future 
bill,  resolution,  treaty,  nomination,  hearing, 
report,  or  Investigation;  but  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"'(1)  a  communication  (A)  made  in  the 
form  of  testimony  given  before  a  committee 
or  office  of  the  Congress,  or  (B)  submitted 
for  inclusion  In  the  public  record,  public 
docket,  or  public  file  of  a  hearing;  or 

"'(2)  a  communication  by  an  Individual 
acting  solely  on  his  own  behalf,  for  redress  of 
personal  grievances,  or  to  express  his  per- 
sonal opinion. 

"  '10.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 
"  '(a)   a  Senator  or  the  Vice  President  Is 
the  supervisor  of  his  administrative,  clerical, 
or  other  assistants; 

"  '(b)  a  Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  Is  the  supervisor  of  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  assistants  to  the 
committee  except  that  minority  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  committee; 
"'(c)  a  Senator  who  Is  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  its  own  staff  and 
financial  authorization  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  professional,  clerical,  or  other  assistants 
to  the  subcommittee  except  that  minority 
staff  members  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  sub- 
committee; 

"'(d)  the  President  pro  tempore  Is  the 
supervisor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  the  Chap- 
lain, the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel; 

"'(e)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  the 
supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

■"(f)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
Is  the  supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his 
office; 

"'(g)  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips  are  the 
supervisors  of  the  research,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants  assigned  to  their  respective  offices; 
"'(h)  the  Majority  Leader  Is  the  super- 
visor of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and 
the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  Is  the  super- 
visor of  the  employees  of  his  office;  and 

"  '(i)  the  Minority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Minority  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  employees  of  his  office.'  ". 

On  page  32,  itoe  ll.  strike  out  '"RULE 
XLVI"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  'RULE 
XLIV". 

On  page  33,  line  14,  strike  out  "RULE 
XLVII"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  'RULE 
XLV. 


On  page  35.  line  3,  strike  out  "&ULE 
XLVIII"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  'RULE 
XLVI". 

On  page  37,  line  10,  strike  out  "  RULE 
XLIX"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  'RULE 
XLVIX". 

On  page  39,  line  20,  strike  out  "  'RULE  L" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  'RULE  XLVIII". 

On  page  54,  strike  out  lines  15  through  18, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Paragraph  6,  7,  and  8  of  rule  XLin 
of  the". 

On  page  54,  line  22,  strike  out  "(e)  Rule 
XLVI"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  Rule 
XLIV". 

On  page  55,  line  5,  strike  out  "(f)  Rule 
XLVin"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  Rule 
XLVI". 

On  page  55,  strike  out  line  9,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  rule  XLVII  of 
the  Standing". 

On  page  55,  line  16,  strike  out  "(h)  Rule 
L"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)  Rule 
XLVIII". 

On  page  55,  line  19,  strike  out  "(1) "  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(h) ". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  the  Intention  of 
this  Senator  to  explain  the  details  of  this 
amendment  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  AND  SENATOR 
DOMENICI   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Bellmon  and  Mr.  Domenici  be  recog- 
nized each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL— 
S.  1071 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1071, 
relative  to  establishing  a  national  system 
of  child  and  maternal  health  care  and 
a  system  for  protection  against  cata- 
strophic health  care  costs,  which  was  in- 
troduced yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  and  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Human  Resoiu-ces.  I  under- 
stand this  has  been  cleared  with  Senators 
Long,  Kennedy,  and  Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    THE    CONVENING    OF 
THE  SENATE  AT  1  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  been 
asked  the  question  what  time  we  will 
meet  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  the  Senate  convenes  to- 
morrow it  convene  at  the  hour  of  1  p  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 


for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Bartlett  be  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquired 
at  the  desk  about  the  time  remaining  on 
the  resolution.  I  was  told,  I  believe,  that 
there  are  20  hours,  approximately,  re- 
maining to  the  minority  leader  and  about 
18  hours  remaining  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  was  also  told  that  we  have  about 
55  amendments  at  the  desk.  I  have  talked 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  is  agreeable  to  reducing 
the  2-hour  limitation  on  his  amendment 
to  1  hour  and  20  minutes  which  would  be 
equally  divided  40  minutes  on  the  side.  I 
wonder  if  the  majority  leader  would  be 
agreeable  to  that  reduction  in  time  in 
view  of  the  time  pressures  we  are  about 
to  encoimter? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
reminding  me  of  this  conversation  that 
we  have  had.  I  believe  It  is  an  excellent 
idea.  We  are  being  confronted  increas- 
ingly with  the  time  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  complete  our  work  on  the  rules 
of  conduct  this  week. 

TIME-LIMITATION    AGREEMENT    APPLICABLE    TO 
CERTAIN   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
time  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Weicker 
be  limited  to  80  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form.  I  believe  Mr.  Bartlett  has  indi- 
cated he  would  be  willing  to  take  a  simi- 
lar cut  in  his  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  would 
the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  BAHTLETT.  I  would  suggest  the 
same  for  each  side,  1  hour  and  20  min- 
utes total. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
make  the  same  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  five 
amendments  and  I  will  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  the 
same  request  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Javits. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  one  that  would  provide  a 
40-minute  time  limitation  or  80-minute 
time  limitation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Eighty  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  some  amend- 
ments and  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  the 
same  request  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  liappy  to  join  in 
the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  the 
same  request  with  regard  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  this  agreement  and  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  certainly  think  it 
would  be  useful  if  he  would  seek  com- 
parable agreements  from  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  may  have 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  for  just  a  minute,  I  intend,  on  our 
side,  to  see  if  we  can  meet  that  80  min- 
utes or  better  on  future  amendments.  I 
shall  canvass  the  Members  on  our  side 
to  see  whether  we  can  meet  that. 

The  danger  was  pDinted  out  to  me  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
others  that  with  the  remaining  20  hours 
on  our  side  and  18  on  the  majority  and 
55  amendments,  there  is  a  real  problem 
of  making  sure  everybody  has  at  least  a 
minimum  time  for  having  their  amend- 
ments considered.  We  shall  do  our  best  to 
be  helpful  in  that  respect. 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  this  is  a  fine  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  We  shall  do 
the  same  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time, 
at  this  point,  remaining  on  the  resolu- 
tion be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders.  As  I  under- 
stood the  Senator,  he  said  there  is  more 
time  on  this  side?  Or  was  it  just  the 
opposite? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir,  there  are  20  hours 
on  this  side  and  18  hours  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  a  generous  spirit, 
but  not  that  generous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  973  min- 
utes. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
1,115. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  DANFOBTH 
UPON  COMPLETION  OF  AMENDMENT  BY  SENA- 
TOR   BARTLETT,    AND    FOR    A    TIME    LIMITATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  connection  with 
the  request  I  made  for  40  minutes  on  a 
side,  I  would  like  to  make  a  further  re- 
quest that  that  be  followed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth),  which  ties  right 
in  with  the  same  subject  on  a  matter 
that  I  shall  bring  up.  He  is  willing  to 
have  a  time  limit  of  15  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  be  recognized 
to  call  up  an  amendment  and  that  there 
be  a  30-minute  time  limitation  thereon, 
equally  divided  and  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION    OF    CERTAIN    SENATORS 
TO   CALL  UP  AMENDMENTS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  going  to  have  to  take  action  to 
protect  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  those  three  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Hathaway  be  recognized  to 
call  up  an  amendment,  Mr.  Durkin  be 
recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment,  and 
Mr.  Huddleston  be  recognized  to  call  up 
an  amendment  if  he  so  chooses  at  that 
time.  I  shall  seek  to  get  corresponding 
reductions  in  time  on  those  amendments, 
if  I  can,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME -LIMITATION   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hathaway  be 
reduced  to  1  hour,  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    SCHMITT 
TOMORROW  AND  TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  a  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  three 
amendments,  and  he  is  agreeable  to  1 
hour,  following  the  last  of  the  Demo- 
cratic amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Three  amend- 
ments, on  each  of  which  there  will  be  1 
hoiu"? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Thirty  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wonder  If 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  will 
allow  me  not  to  go  further  on  this  mat- 
ter tonight?  I  am  afraid  that,  in  lining 
up  amendments,  I  may  be  getting  myself 
into  some  problems  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle.  Most  of  my  colleagues  have  gone. 
I  want  to  accommodate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  true.  I  really  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  accommodate 
this  one.  I  had  an  earlier  request  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  this  regard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  overlooked  him  in 
putting  in  the  request  for  the  sequence  I 
already  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  amendments  by  Messrs.  Hatha- 
way, Durkin,  and  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Schmitt  be  recognized  to  csdl  up  one  of 
his  amendments,  on  which  there  will  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFORMS  IN  THE  ELECTION  SYS- 
TEM—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  55— ORDER  FOR  JOINT 
REFERRAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  my 
recommendations  for  reforms  in  our  Na- 
tion's election  system. 

The  Vice  President  and  I  have  devel- 
oped these  proposals  in  order  to  meet  our 
commitment  to  the  American  people  to 
work  toward  an  electoral  process  which 
is  open  to  the  participation  of  all  our 
citizens,  which  meets  high  ethical  stand- 
ards, and  which  operates  in  an  efficient 
and  responsive  manner.  I  know  that  you 
in  the  Congress  share  these  goals,  and  I 
applaud  your  efforts  which  are  already 
underway  to  achieve  them. 
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My  first  proposal,  and  the 
I  am  proposing  a  specific  bU 
gress.  Is  designed  to  open 
of  voter  registration. 

The  basis  of  our  democra 
the  right  of  every  eligible 
In  the  200  years  of  its  history 
tlon  has  greatly  expanded 
nlty  to  vote  to  wider  and  w 
citizens. 

Despite  this  progress,  we  hive 
years  witnessed  a  disturbing 
ward  lower  and  lower  levels 
our  citizens.  1  am  deeply 
our  country  ranks  behind  at 
other  democracies  in  its 
participation. 

Our   country's    dlsappoin 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any 
or  any  single  piece  of 
millions  of  Americans  are 
discouraged  from  voting  in 
tlon  by  antiquated  and  overl^ 
voter  registration  laws.  We 
immediate  step  toward  solving 
ous  problem  by  removing 
unnecessary  obstacles  which 
ers  from  participating  in 
process. 

I  am  proposing  to  remove 
essary  and  unfair  barriers 
method  of  universal  voter 
Under  the  legislation  I  will 
the  Congress,  citizens  quall^ed 
under  state  laws  could  go  tc 
Ing  places  on  the  day  of  a 
tlon   and   register   there 
their  eligibility.  The  states 
couraged  to  adopt  a  similai 
registration  for  state  and 

Under  this  plan,  state  anc 
cials  will  continue  to 
registration  and  elections, 
register  as  many  voters  as 
to  election  day  in  the  usual 
order  to  avoid  congestion  a 

We  would  ofifer  financial 
the  states  to  employ 
trars  and  to  help  pay  the 
tration  by  mail,  traveling 
any  other  pre-election  day 
efforts  the  state  might  choose 

State  and  local   officials 
have  the  option  of  using  the 
receive   under   the   plan   to 
what  are  often  outmoded 
equipped  systems  of  electioi 
tration.  A  new  office  within 
Election    Commission    would 
the  Federal  fimds  and  oversee 
gram. 
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I   also   propose   that   we 
strong  safeguards  to  protect 
rity  of  the  election  process.  W 
in  registering  to  vote  shoul( 
strong  criminal  penalties  of 
Imprisonment  and  a  $10,000  . 
found  in  the  Voting  Rights  Ac 
son  who  takes  part  in  a  schem 
indentify  or  register  voters 
similarly  punished,  and  __ 
tions  should  lead  to  even 
ties.  The  government  shoulc 
jimctive  relief  in  Federal 
any    patterns    of    fraudulent; 
which  might  arise. 

States  should  be  allowed  to 
persons  registering  at  the  pol 

their  identity  and  place  of 

approved  forms  of  identiflcati(fe 
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istrants should  be  informed  of  the 
state's  qualifications  for  voting  and  be 
required  to  sign  a  statement,  under  oath 
and  criminal  penalty,  that  they  meet 
those  qualifications. 

While  these  safeguards  are  important 
and  necessary,  I  am  optimistic  that  they 
will  rarely  be  tested  and  the  record  sug- 
gests that  they  will  rarely  be  needed. 

This  system  of  election-day  registra- 
tion is  already  employed  in  a  number  of 
states,  and  the  record  shows  that  it  has 
usually  increased  voter  participation 
without  increasing  voter  fraud.  Four  out 
of  five  states  with  the  highest  voter  turn- 
out rates  in  the  1976  election  permitted 
citizens  to  register  and  vote  on  election 
day. 

CAMPAIGN    FINAKCINC 

My  second  recommendation  deals  with 
the  way  in  which  we  pay  the  costs  of 
Congressional  campaigns. 

In  1974,  Congress  took  the  historic 
step  of  establishing  a  system  of  public 
financing  for  Presidential  primary  and 
general  elections.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
extend  this  important  reform  to  cam- 
paigns for  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  record  of  the  first  publicly  financed 
Presidential  campaign  has  demonstrated 
that  public  financing  is  workable  and 
widely  accepted  by  the  American 
people.  Public  financing  of  candidates 
not  only  minimizes  even  the  appear- 
ance of  obligation  to  special  Interest 
contributors,  but  also  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  qualified  persons  who  lack 
funds  to  seek  public  office.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  irony  if  the  1974  law,  which  re- 
duced the  pressure  special  interests 
could  place  on  Presidential  candidates 
Increased  the  pressures  on  candidates 
for  Congress  as  the  large  contributors 
look  for  new  means  of  gaining  infiuence 
with  their  political  funds. 

The  method  we  select  should  allow 
each  American  the  option  of  deciding 
whether  to  participate  In  public  fund- 
ing. The  check-off  provision  on  the  in- 
come tax  form  accomplishes  this  goal  for 
Presidential  campaign  financing  The 
check-off  method  should  also  be  used  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  to  support  Con- 
gressional candidates. 

Congress  is  best  suited  to  decide  on  an 
exact  formula  for  financing  campaigns 
However.  I  believe  there  are  several  fea- 
tures which  should  be  part  of  any  plan- 

First,  the  plan  should  require  that 
candidates  demonstrate  substantial  pub- 
lic support  before  they  get  public  funds 
to  help  finance  their  campaigns  This 
would  guard  against  frivolous  candidates 
depleting  the  limited  public  funds  avail- 
able. The  matching  formula  in  the  Pres- 
idential primaries  provided  a  successful 
link  between  total  public  funds  received 
and  a  candidate's  ability  to  demonstrate 
citizen  support  through  smaU  private 
donations. 

Second,  the  limit  on  overall  expendi- 
tures should  not  be  excessively  low  so  as 
to  prevent  an  adequate  presentation  of 
candidates  and  their  platforms  to  the 
people. 

Third,  we  should  ensure  that  candi- 
dates who  accept  public  financing  are  not 
placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting witli  opponents  who  have  extraor- 
dinarily abundant  private  funds.  Under 


the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling,  If  a 
candidate  refuses  to  accept  public  fi- 
nancing, then  no  limitation  can  be  Im- 
posed on  the  amount  of  personal  or  other 
private  funds  which  may  be  spent  on  the 
campaign.  But  if  a  less  wealthy  oppo- 
nent does  accept  public  financing, 
stricter  spending  limits  would  be  Imposed 
on  him  than  on  his  opponent.  I  hope 
Congress  will  address  this  problem. 

Fourth.  I  favor  the  broadest  possible 
application  of  public  financing.  It  should 
apply  to  primaries  r.s  well  as  reneral 
elections.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
soon  to  pass  legislation  so  that  public  fi- 
nancing can  be  available  for  the  1978 
Congressional  campaigns.  It  is  important 
to  begin  now  with  public  financing  for 
general  elections,  even  If  a  plan  for  pri- 
maries cannot  be  adopted  this  year. 

STRENGTHENING    THE    FEDERAL    ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN    ACT 

While  public  financing  of  the  last 
Presidential  election  was  highly  success- 
ful, my  third  suggestion  is  for  certain 
modifications  which  oiir  experience  has 
shown  could  make  the  system  work  even 
better. 

We  noticed,  for  example,  that  there 
was  less  activity  than  in  the  past  at  the 
state  and  local  level  during  the  general 
election  campaign.  Opportunities  should 
be  available  for  more  grass-roots  partici- 
pation in  Presidential  races.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  allowing  Presidential 
candidates  to  designate  one  committee 
in  each  state  to  raise  and  spend  a  limited 
amount  of  money  for  campaign  activities 
within  the  state.  A  reasonable  limit  for 
this  activity  might  be  2  cents  per  eligible 
voter.  Such  committees  could  be  allowed 
to  delegate  spending  authority  to  local 
committees,  but  they  should  still  be  re- 
sponsible for  reporting  contributions  and 
expenditures.  Also,  when  Congressional 
candidates  mention  In  their  advertising 
the  Presidential  nominee  of  their  party, 
the  expenditure  should  not  have  to  be 
reported  by  the  Presidential  candidate. 
Another  useful  change  would  be  to 
grant  Presidential  candidates  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  cover  the  great  costs  of 
complying  with  election  laws— for  exam- 
ple, filing  the  many  necessary  financial 
reports.  We  should  prohibit  the  private 
raising  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

We  could  also  simplify  the  reporting 
of  contributions  and  expenditures  by  di- 
recting the  Federal  Election  Commission 
to  establish  common  reporting  and  ac- 
counting systems  to  be  used  by  all 
candidates. 

Finally,  we  must  clarify  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
delegate  selection  process.  Contributions 
to  delegates,  or  candidates  for  delegate, 
should  be  charged  against  a  Presidential 
candidate  only  when  such  delegates 
are  pledged  to  the  specific  candidate. 
Also,  a  delegate's  expenses  for  attending 
a  convention  should  not  be  considered  as 
contributions  or  expenditiu-es  for  the 
candidate  he  or  she  supports. 

DIRECT    POPULAR    ELECTION     OF    THE    PRESIDENT 

My  fourth  recommendation  is  that  the 
Congi-ess  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President. 

Such  an  amendment,  which  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college,  will  Insure 
that  the  candidate  chosen  by  the  voters 
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actually  becomes  President.  Under  the 
electoral  college,  it  is  always  possible 
that  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote  will 
not  be  elected.  This  has  already  hap- 
pened in  three  elections,  1824,  1876,  and 
1888.  In  the  last  election,  the  result  could 
have  been  changed  by  a  small  shift  of 
votes  in  Ohio  and  Hawaii,  despite  a  popu- 
lar vote  difference  of  1.7  million. 

I  do  not  recouimend  a  constitutional 
amendment  lightly.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment process  must  be  reserved  for  an 
issue  of  overriding  governmental  sig- 
nificance. But  the  method  by  which  we 
elect  our  President  is  such  an  issue. 

I  will  not  be  proposing  a  specific  direct 
election  amendment.  I  prefer  to  allow  the 
Congress  to  proceed  with  its  work  with- 
out the  interruption  of  a  new  proposal. 

POLITICAL    RIGHTS    OF    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

My  fifth  and  final  recommendation 
concerns  the  political  rights  of  Federal 
employees. 

Over  2.8  million  federal  employees, 
including  postal  workers  and  workers 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  now 
denied  a  full  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  process.  Unlike  other 
Americans,  they  cannot  run  as  a  partisan 
candidate  for  any  public  office,  cannot 
hold  party  office,  and  cannot  even  do  vol- 
unteer work  in  a  partisan  political 
campaign. 

I  favor  revising  the  Hatch  Act  to  free 
those  federal  employees  not  in  sensitive 
positions  from  these  restrictions.  There 
should  be  exceptions  for  those  employ- 
ees who  must  retain  both  the  appearance 
and  the  substance  of  impartiality.  For 
employees  in  such  sensitive  positions  who 
are  not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
restrictions  on  political  activity  are  nec- 
essary. Acting  on  standards  prescribed 
by  Congress,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion should  determine  which  positions 
should  be  treated  as  sensitive  in  all  rele- 
vant government  agencies. 

Under  such  a  Hatch  Act  revision,  the 
vast  majority  of  federal  employees  would 
be  able  to  participate  in  federal,  state 
and  local  elections  and  other  political 
functions.  But,  federal  employees  have 
a  special  obligation  not  to  abuse  their 
public  service  responsibility.  I  favor 
strong  penalties  for  any  federal  em- 
ployee who  attempts  to  infiuence  or 
coerce  another  federal  employee  into 
political  activity,  or  who  engages  in  polit- 
ical activity  while  on  the  job.  I  also  favor 
maximum  reliance  on  a  strong  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  vigorously  prose- 
cute employees  who  violate  regulations 
against  this  kind  of  behavior. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  March  22,  1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  Unit-  ■ 
ed  States  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
his  recommendations  for  reforms  in  the 
Nation's  election  system,  be  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  Finance,  Judiciary,  and 
Governmental  Affairs,  and  that  the  draft 
bill  attached,  to  establish  a  universal  vot- 
er registration  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  referred  solely  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  do  I  understand  correctly  that 


the  majority  leader  Is  asking  for  a  Joint 
referral  on  the  message  and  a  referral 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  E,  95TH  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  In  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
from  Ships,  done  at  London  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  1973,  together  with  annexes  and 
related  protocols — Executive  E,  95th 
Congress,  1st  session — transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  treaty 
with  accompanying  papers  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollu- 
tion from  Ships,  done  at  London  on  No- 
vember 2.  1973.  together  with  Annexes  I 
and  II  thereof,  and  two  related  Protocols. 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
is  enclosed  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Convention  is  one  of  the  most 
important  maritime  environmental  pro- 
tection measures  ever  completed.  It  deals 
comprehensively  with  operational  dis- 
charges from  vessels,  establishes  strict 
controls  over  oil  discharges,  and  imposes 
regulations  for  discharges  of  other  pol- 
lutants. It  also  creates  standards  for  the 
construction  and  design  of  ships  which 
will  carry  these  hazardous  cargoes. 

I  feel  that  entry  into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention will  be  an  important  step  in  con- 
trolling and  preventing  pollution  from 
vessel  discharges.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  early  consideration  to  the 
Convention  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1977. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSSIBLE 
LONG  SESSIONS  AND  SATURDAY 
SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  only  reasonable 
and  fair  to  state  at  this  point  that  the 
Senate  may  very  well  be  in  session  late 
tomorrow  evening — I  said  may  very  well 
be.  It  may  be  necessary,  Mr.  President, 
depending  upon  how  much  progress  we 
make  tomorrow  and  how  much  progress 
remains  to  be  made,  to  come  in  earlier 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  in  order  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  code  of  conduct  this 
week.  I  would  not  rule  out  a  Saturday 
session.  I  do  not  say  that  by  way  of  any 
empty  suggestion;  I  just  do  not  want 
this  code  of  conduct  to  have  to  go  Into 


next  week  to  be  completed.  Nobody  wants 
a  Saturday  session  any  less  than  I  do, 
but  I  think  I  at  least  ought  to  raise  the 
possibility. 

I  ought  to  raise  the  possibility  of  long 
sessions  beginning  tomorrow,  into  the 
evening,  and  Thursday  and  Friday.  With 
the  spirit  of  accommodation  and  under- 
standing that  I  have  witnessed  here  In 
the  last  few  minutes  among  Senators 
who  wish  to  call  up  amendments  and 
who  are  willing  to  reduce  their  time,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
work  our  way  through  this  measure  In  a 
reasonable  way  without  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion. I  think  I  just  need  to  raise  the  pos- 
sibility, at  least. 

Next  week,  we  are  going  to  have  other 
matters  that  will  engage  our  attention, 
important  matters.  We  only  have  next 
week  and  the  following  week  through 
Thursday  before  we  enter  into  the  Easter 
nonlegislative  period. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  "Recess"  sounds 
better. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
,1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

\ 

RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M.  TOMORROW 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
recess  until  1  p.m.  tomorrow,  with  the 
understanding  that,  after  the  two  special 
orders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  2  p.m., 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each,  at  which  time,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
matters,  with  rollcall  votes  expected 
throughout  the  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  6:49 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day, March  23,  1977,  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  22, 1977: 

Department  op  Defense 

John  C.  Stetson,  of  lUlnols,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Thomas  C.  Reed,  re- 
signing. 

Small   Business  Administration 

Arthur  Vernon  Weaver,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  vice  Mitchell  P.  Kobellnskl. 
resigned. 

CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  March  22, 1977: 

Department  of  Commerce 

Robert  Thallon  Hall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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Monday,  March  21. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  _ 
tribute  today,  National ._. 
to  our  Nation's  IV2  million 
farmworkers.  Special  attent 
be  paid  these  fine  people  this 
amazing  job  they  perform. .. 
group  comprises  only  about 
of  the  total  work  force  in 
States,  they  successfully  ^._ 
food  to  both  feed  the  balanc  ) 
population — at  prices  far  be 
other  Industrial 
produce  and  commodities 
valued  in  excess  of  $12 
sixth-ranking  growth 
be  fair  to  say  that  a„,^.. 
the  primary  supports  of 
freedom. 

The  year  1977  promises  , 
letter  year  for  the  American 
niimber  of  different  ways, 
farm  bill  will  attempt  to  ._. 
change  traditional  agricultur 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
year.  Second,  costs  of 

ing— land,    machinery,    

and  so  forth.  The  past  few 
creased  profits  will  be  _„„._ 
winter's  severe  snowstonns  » 
and  drought  in  the  Midwest 
reduce  spring  crop  yields  and  ^ 
bearable  strain  on  the  farm^ 
cash  flow.  USDA  is  already 
further  increases  in  the  far 
1976  alone  it  rose  12  percent 

Coupled  with  the  issue  of 
ture  Federal  supports  for 
production  will  be  the  need 
the  cost  to  United  States 
consumers  of  our  agricultural 
ties.  The  first  group  is  prim 
cemed  with  maintenance  of 
prices;  the  latter  views  U.S. 
in  more  absolute   terms   as 
source — either  by  outright 
in  the  form  of  U.S.  food  aid. 

The  one  indisputable  fact 
American  agriculture  is  that  , 
States  must  continue  to  export 
cannot  consiune  if  farm  ir 
keep  pace  with  real  prices, 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
turning  agriculture  to  the 
system    and    abandoning    „^ 
programs.  Agricultural  support 
have  been  in  effect  in  varying 
the  New  Deal  era  of  the  1930  . 
realistically  appear  that  some 
of  these  need  to  be  continued 
the  agricultural  producers  f ror  i 
ages  of  wild  price  fluctuation 
more,  since  we  must  export 
percent   of   our    annual   pr^ui. 
prime  Government  role   migh|t 
couraging  the  expansion  of 
kets  for  our  crops. 
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Of  particular  interest  to  farmers  this 
year  will  be  provisions  in  the  farm  bill 
concerning  price  supports,  grain  reserves, 
disaster  payments,  agricultural  research, 
and  food  aid.  Very  often  consumer  and 
farmer  views  on  these  issues  differ;  the 
contention  revolves  around  prices  paid 
and  received  for  agricultural  goods.  I 
would  encourage  each  of  us  this  year  to 
carefully  consider  the  best  way  to  first, 
assure  farmers  a  fair  and  adequate  re- 
turn in  years  of  less  than  100  percent  of 
production  world  market  demand— those 
years    when    overproduction    depresses 
prices.  Second,  we  must  provide  for  pro- 
grams flexible  enough  to  make  our  agri- 
cultural goods  competitive  on  the  world 
market — our  farmers  would  not  benefit 
from  overly  high  loan  rates  which  would 
force  a  return  to  the  era  of  accumulated 
Government  stocks.  The  United  States 
must  remain  a  prime,  not  residual,  sup- 
plier of  world  food  needs.  Last,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers are  the  ultimate  providers  of  agri- 
cultural support— both  by  taxation  and 
consumption.    A    balanced    agricultural 
price  support  plan  will  avoid  the  ever- 
escalating  cost  of  maintaining  Govern- 
ment-held reserves.  The  consumer  could 
not  benefit  In  the  long  run  from  expen- 
sive  programs   which   tend   to   depress 
production. 

Again,  I  would  urge  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  Impact  agriculture  has 
on  the  American  lifestyle  today— from 
the  food  we  eat  to  the  economic  implica- 
tions for  the  balance  of  trade.  Depend- 
ing on  Congress  interpretation,  we  could 
make  this  year  the  best  yet  for  our 
farmers. 
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DICK  LONG,  KING  OF  THE  IRISH 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Richard 
Long  is  one  of  St.  Paul,  Minn's.,  out- 
standing community  leaders.  He  is  well 
imown  for  his  many  civic  activities,  in- 
cluding tenure  as  Boreas  Rex.  the  39th 
king  of  our  justly  famous  annual  win- 
ter carnival.  Of  course,  that  was  a  great 
honor  but  I  am  sure,  considering  Dick's 
heritage,  that  he  much  prefers  his  cur- 
rent designation   as   "Mr.   Pat"   at  St 
Paul's  well-known  St.  Patrick's  Day  pa- 
rade. It  Is  an  awesome  task  to  preside 
oyer  the  Irish  and  the  would-be  Irish  on 
bt.   Patricks   Day;    particularly   in  St 
Paul.  I  am  sure  he  was  equal  to  the  task. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  and  hon- 
ors listed  above.  Dick  Long  has  long  been 
a  volunteer  probation  officer  for  the 
juvenile  court.  He  has  counseled  and 
helped  many  troubled  youth  to  find  their 
Place  in  society,  as  mentioned  In  the 
article  below.  In  addition  to  Gary  Hie- 
bevt's— Oliver  Towne— comments.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Dick  Long  handled 


a  "caseload"  of  as  many  as  four  young- 
sters simultaneously.  Indeed,  I  am' grate- 
ful for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  article  and 
the  attention  paid  to  this  side  of  the 
many-sided  Dick  Long  and  his  numer- 
ous good  works.  His  versatility  is 
acknowledged  by  the  fact  that  he  oflBci- 

ated  at  both  the  winter  carnival and 

we  are  well  known  for  our  winters  in  St 
Paul— and  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade 
during  our  salubrious  springtime.  The 
realization  that  it  snowed  on  March  17, 
although    the    chamber    of    commerce 
called  it  sleet,  did  nothing  to  quell  the 
enthusiasm  of  parade  participants  and 
revelers.  Truly,  Dick  Long  is  a  man  for 
all  seasons. 
The  article  follows: 
Leprechauns  Chat  on  John  Ireland 
bottlevard 
(By  Oliver  Towne) 
I  was  standing  on  John  Ireland  Boulevard 
near    the    Cathedral    and    turned    to    the 
leprechaun  next  to  me. 

"Cead  mile  falta"  (A  thousand  welcomes) 
I  said. 

"Bonjour,  monsieur,"  he  said. 

"V^Trong  language,"  I  said.  "You're  Irish 
and  Thursday  Is  St.  Patrick's  Day." 

"Non,  monsieur,"  he  said.  "To  coin  a 
phrase,  we  French  are  as  Irish  as  vou 
Americans." 

"But  you've  got  Bastille  Day  (July  14)  for 
your  own.  Why  muscle  In  on  the  Irish?" 

"Ask  the  leprechaun  next  to  me,  monsieur 
s'll  vous  plait." 

"Isn't  St.  Patrick's  Day  for  the  Irish'"  I 
said. 

"Ya  wohl  .  .  .  und  auch  unsere  Deutsche, " 
(Yes  and  also  our  Germans.) 

I  turned  now  to  the  third  leprechaun  and 
he  made  the  sign  of  "V"  for  victory 

"Skol,"  he  said. 

"Don't  tell  me  the  Irish  are  really  Swed- 
ish?" I  said. 

"You  yust  bettcha."  he  said.  "Weren't  you 
here  Sunday  afternoon  when  all  those  Irish 
men  and  women  came  running  down  Summit 
Avenue  and  this  hUl  in  their  BVDs?" 

"The  St.  Patrick's  Day  mlnl-marathon," 
I  said. 

"Ha,"  said  the  Swedish  leprechaun.  "Yust 
more  of  that  Irish  blarney. 

"Those  Irish  were  being  chased  by  the 
Swedes  from  Minneapolis.  We  Just  about 
caught  them,  too." 

"You  mean,"  I  said,  "that  maybe  this  vear 
I  ought  to  march  behind  Paul  VUlaumes 
French-Irish  banner?  Or  the  Volksfest  Asso- 
ciation? Or  the  Svenskarnasdag  Sangerfest 
and  Sytennde  Mai  Society? 

"Oul,  monsieur,  you  would  be  more  Irish  " 
said  the  French  leprechaun. 

"Gewlss.   St.   Patrick   war   ein   Deutsche" 
(Certainly,  Patrick  was  a  German),  said  the 
German  leprechaun. 
"Skol,"  said  the  Swedish  leprechaun. 
"If  you  can  And  the  Snuss  Boulevard  Buc- 
caneers or  Payne  Avenue  Patriots,  you'd  be 
more  In  the  right  ethnic  If  not  firing  range.  " 
I  turned  to  the  last  leprechaun. 
"Ah.  begorra  lad,"  he  said  and  I  rejoiced 
because  at  last  I   had   found   a  real  Irish 
leprechaun. 

"Ah,  lad,  'tis  true  what  they  say.  There 
U  not  one  among  us  who  Is  a  true  son  of 
Eire.  We  are  Imposters — all  of  us." 

"But  O'Connor,  GalUvan  and  Sweeney,  Tim 
O'Gara  and  Cochran,  Connelly  and  O'Con- 
nel . . .  names  like  that." 
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"Lad,  they're  all  Spaniards  .  .  .  you  didn't 
hear  any  of  those  names  used  in  Ireland  until 
after  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada  In 
1588." 

•But  surely  Dick  Long,  Mr.  Pat,  Is  pure  100 
per  cent  green,"  I  said. 

'Lad,  Dick  Long  comes  from  a  long  and 
nomadic  ancestory.  His  compassion  and  as- 
sistance to  boys  in  trouble  as  one  of  our 
most  dedicated  volunteers  to  the  caiise  of 
helping  young  people  find  their  way  certainly 
is  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Francis  .  .  .  who, 
of  covu-se,  was  from  Asslsl,  which  Is  In  Italy." 

"The  Roman  nose  and  look  of  the  Emperor 
Constantlne  .  .  .  who  embraced  Christianity," 
I  said. 

"But  also  .  .  .  remember  he  sells  Cadillacs 
and  Cadillac  Is  French  .  .  .  for  the  town  of 
Cadillac  In  southwestern  Prance  near  Bor- 
deaux," said  the  green  leprechaun. 

"Then    maybe  he  is  really  French." 

"Oul,  11  est  Francals  (he  Is  French),'  said 
the  little  Bastille  leprechaun. 

"You  don't  hear  the  name  of  Long  until 
after  the  Invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Scandi- 
navians with  help  from  the  Schleswlg-Hol- 
stelners,"  the  green  one  said. 

"Skol,"  said  the  Swedish  leprechaun. 

Ya  wohl,"  said  the  German  leprechaun. 

"How  did  Long  ever  get  to  Scandinavia?" 
I  sa'.d. 

"How  did  anybody  get  anywhere  then  .  .  . 
by  Cadillac,  what  else?" 

He  took  something  out  of  a  plastic  wrap- 
per with  the  words:  "Erin  go  braghshalom.' 

It  was  a  big,  kelly  green  bagel. 

"T  see  what  you  mean,"  I  said. 

"What  you  wee  fellows  are  trying  to  say, 
I  believe,  is  that  there  won't  be  an  Irishman 
In  Thursday's  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  up 
Sixth  Street  and  down  Fourth?"  I  suggested. 

"Starting  with  that  Swede  sheriff,"  said 
the  little  fellow  from  Eire. 
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man  of  the  Orange  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  was  named  Mr.  Himt- 
ington  Beach  in  1972  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
for  his  30  years  of  service. 

Furthermore  he  was  chosen  man  of 
the  year  In  1973  by  the  Himtington  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  com- 
mended by  resolution  by  the  California 
State  Assembly.  In  addition,  Ted  Bart- 
lett  has  been  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nity Chest  in  his  city,  has  belonged  to  the 
Elks  Lodge,  Masonic  Lodge,  Rotary  Club, 
and  Toastmasters  Club. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  first  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Coimcil  of  Himtington 
Beach  was  in  1944,  when  he  won  his  first 
election.  He  sat  out  a  term,  served  4  more 
years  in  the  mid-1950's  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  city  council  in  1966.  He 
has  won  reelection  each  4  years  since 
then  and  will  complete  his  20  years  as  a 
councilman  early  in  1978. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  appreciation 
for  the  type  of  public-spirited  service 
that  men  of  Ted  Bartlett's  caliber  give  to 
their  home  communities  that  I  rise  to 
bring  his  extraordinary  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  this  honorable  body. 
I  am  sure  all  will  join  me  in  saluting  Ted, 
his  wife  Alice  of  32  years,  his  two  chil- 
dren and  three  grandchildren,  as  the 
citizens  of  Huntington  Beach  gather  to 
honor  a  man  of  outstanding  character 
and  old-fashioned  service  to  the  city  of 
Huntington  Beach. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


TRIBUTE  TO  TED  W.  BARTLETT       HON.   GLADYS   NOON   SPELLMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  extensive,  dedicated,  and 
selfless  service  to  the  city  of  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.,  made  by  my  friend  Ted  W. 
Bartlett,  who  will  complete  20  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Huntington  Beach  City 
Council  this  year  and  whose  signal  ac- 
complishments on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
citizens  will  be  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner,  Thursday  night,  March  24. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  a  native  of  Oakes,  N. 
Dak.,  came  to  Huntington  Beach  49  years 
ago  and  has  since  that  time  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  all  those  whose 
lives  he  has  touched  as  an  old  breed  of 
free  enterprise  small  businessmen. 

At  times,  Mr.  Bartlett's  tiny,  one-man 
service  station  in  the  center  of  Hunting- 
ton Beach,  once  a  small,  bustling  oil 
boomtown  and  now  a  thriving  metropo- 
lis of  150,000  residents,  served  as  a  sec- 
ond city  hall,  because  Ted  Bartlett  was 
never  too  busy  serving  his  customers  at 
the  gas  pump  to  take  time  out  for  city 
or  civic  affairs. 

During  the  49  out  of  his  75  years  spent 
in  Huntington  Beach,  Ted  Bartlett  was 
mayor  for  2  years,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  where  he  holds  the 
longest  single  membership.  He  was  chair- 
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OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  seldom  is  heard  an  encour- 
aging word  about  tlie  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  imsolicited  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  messengers  who  is 
deterred  by  "neither  rain  noi  snow  nor 
sleet"  from  his  "appointed  rounds." 

Postman  Rickie  America  contends 
not  only  with  the  elements  but  with  a 
difficult  route  that  is  made  up  of  "all 
hills,  lots  of  steps,  and  a  large  number 
of  uncontrolled  dogs."  In  spite  of  the 
obstacles,  Mr.  America  was  commended 
by  Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Panella,  a  resident 
on  his  route,  for  making  deliveries 
"promptly  and  properly." 

She  also  praised  him  for  handling 
checks  and  valuable  items  "extremely 
carefully — almost  as  if  he  were  deliver- 
ing his  own  personal  possessions." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  in  commending  Postman  Rickie. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

POSTMASTEH, 

U.S.  Postal  Service,  AdelpM  Branch,  Uni- 
versity Boulevard,  AdelpM,  Md. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  and  heard  so  much 
about  the  failure  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
perform  adequately,  I  feel  In  all  sincerity 
I  must  write  you  of  one  of  your  employees 
who  does  a  most  remarkable  Job.  This  gen- 
tleman's name  Is  Mr.  Rickie  America,  and 
he    has    one    of    the    most    difficult    routes 
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Imaginable — all   hills,   lots   of   steps   and   a 
large  number  of  imcontroUed  dogs. 

Over  the  past  25  years  we  have  had  many 
carriers,  but  none  can  equal  the  competence 
of  Mr.  America.  He  is  acquainted  with  his 
patrons  and  makes  deliveries  promptly  and 
properly.  In  his  absence,  I  have  had  im- 
portant mall  left  at  many  different  houses, 
although  the  mall  was  properly  addressed. 
I  feel  very  secure  when  I  know  Mr.  America 
Is  on  the  route  and  I  am  expecting  checks 
and  valuable  Items.  He  handles  such  articles 
extremely  carefully — almost  as  If  he  were 
delivering   his   own   personal   possessions. 

This  employee  is  truly  a  gentleman,  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  and  Is  a  credit  to  the 
Postal  Service.  You  are  Indeed  fortunate  In 
having  a  person  of  his  high  caliber  In  your 
employ. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Blanche  M.  Panella. 


STICK  WITH  FREE  TRADE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago,  legislation  to  permit  the 
executive  branch  to  negotiate  broader 
trade  agreements  with  other  nations  was 
dramatized  by  the  slogan,  "Trade  not 
Aid."  Personally,  I  believe  that  this  is 
sound  philosophy  now  as  it  was  then. 

Therefore,  I  look  with  alarm  upon  the 
growing  pressure  for  neoisolationism  and 
at  the  short-term  exponents  of  protec- 
tionism who  are  attempting  to  distort 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March  16 
carried  a  very  forceful  editorial  that  ef- 
fectively supports  the  case  for  free  trade. 
The  article  follows: 

Stick  With  Free  Trade 

Alarming  recommendations  are  streaming 
out  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and' they  give  cause  for  concern  among 
consumers  overburdened  by  rising  prices  as 
well  as  more  cosmic  thinkers  who  take  It  as 
an  article  of  faith  that  free  trade  promotes 
International  good  will. 

In  recent  days  the  trade  commission  has 
called  for: 

An  Increase  In  tariffs  on  shoes  from  10  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  on  all  Imports  above  the 
1974  level. 

An  Increase  In  tariffs  on  television  sets 
from  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  for  two  years, 
down  to  20  per  cent  for  two  more  and  10  per 
cent  for  a  fifth  year. 

A  cut  In  the  Import  quota  for  sugar  from 
the  present  7  million  tons  annually  to  a 
maximum  of  4.4  million  tons. 

This  Is  protectionism  rampant,  perhaps  on 
a  scale  larger  than  anything  since  the  1930s, 
when  a  world  sorely  afflicted  by  high  tariffs 
and  severe  quotas  began  moving  toward  freer 
trade  to  help  pull  Itself  out  of  the  Depres- 
sion. 

In  each  case  the  commission  Justified  its 
actions  by  ruling  that  domestic  Industries 
were  being  damaged  by  the  foreign  compe- 
tition. Not  unfair  competition.  Just  compe- 
tition. The  point  Is  demonstrable  statis- 
tically, and  we  don't  take  Issue  with  it.  But 
another  point  that  needs  to  be  stressed  is 
that  220  million  American  consumers  would 
pay  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  a  comparative  few. 
If  the  recommendations  are  put  into  effect. 
To  cite  only  one  example,  the  higher  tariffs 
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would  raise  the  price  of  the 

television  set  from  $308  to  $364 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  said, 
countries  engage   In   unfair 
lawed  by  International 

anese  are  accused  of   ^ 

sets  at  home  at  a  far  higher 
are  sold  abroad,  with  the  dl.._. 
to  the  exporter  by  the  Japanese 
If  the  charge  was  made  to  stick, 
porting  evidence  in  this  case  1j 
United  States  could  Justifiably 
by  the  amount  of  the  subsidy, 
commission  shuffled  this  Issue 
of  a  wholesale  boost. 

If  the  commission's 

TV  sets,  on  shoes,  on  sugar — are 
feet,  they  would  invite  retalU 
governments  against  products 
abroad.  This  should  be  of 
everywhere,   but   especially   in 
largest  exporting  state  in  the 

President  Carter  has  60  days 
reject  the  recommendations, 
can  overrule  him  If  he  doesn't 
the  commission.  We  hope  both 
fair,  free  trade. 
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RATIFICATION  OF  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDME  ^T 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  0 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 


a  Id 


Tuesday,  March  22,  1^77 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
this  time  today  to  bring  atten 
current  ratification  status  o; 
posed  equal  rights  amendmei]t 
day,  5  years  ago,  the  Congress 
proposed    constitutional    am. 
both  Houses  voting  overwhelm 
favor.  Today,  however,  the 
stalled.    Thirty-five    State 
have  voted  favorably  on  the 
amendment.  The  measure 
flcatlon  by  three  additional  *. 
Members  of  Congress,  must 
ously  for  the  adoption  of  the  ..,.. 
amendment.  As  Representative 
people  of  the  land,  both  male  a 
we  must  speak  out  for  equalif 
under  law. 

An  equal  rights  amendment 
a  congressional  issue  for  moi^ 
years.  Even  today,  after  the 
moved  favorably  on  this  an. 
are  faced  with  related  equal ., 
latlon  of  every  juncture.  Our 
tasks  require  the  fine  fine  t 
ployment  acts,  civil  rights  _^ 
tion  acts  as  well  as  health  anc 
legislation— all  with  respect 
tion  of  discrimlnalon  on  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief 
flcatlon  of  the  equal  rights  a. , 
will  be  an  aid  in  the  expeditini : 
lation  that  comes  before  this 
will  eliminate  the  time  spent 
and  amendment  of  biUs  with 
sexual  discrimination.  More  im^ 
ratification  of  the  equal  right^ 
ment  will  reemphasize  Ame] 
mitment  to  equality  of  rights 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
efforts  on  behalf  of   the 
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amendment.  Our  contribution  to  equal  1976,  far  better  than  the   189  Increase  in 

rights  legislation  did  not  end  on  that  day  ^^^s. 

in  1972  when  this  Congress  passed  the                                      *^^^-  ^  Net  Aban- 

proposed  27th  amendment  to  the  Con-                                         ^^'''^  ^^'^^  ^°"^«* 

stitution.  We  must  speak  out  on  behalf  ^^o'ts   xi.555  331  i9» 

of    all    Americans.    The    equal    rights  f®"P°''^ - ^•®'^*  ^^^  83 

amendment  is  a  measure  whose  spirit  Sane  "' ""       soo  ^2  ,2 

has  always  dwelled  amidst  us.  but  whose  ^**P'*"* ^°°  ^2  u 

letter  in  the  law  is  long  overdue.                        Total  13.770  519  1^ 

■  This  means  that  816  landing  places  were 

opened  in  1976  for  the  net  gain  stated,  com- 
pared with  438  In  1975,  topping  the  1974  total 
of  786.  Among  the  199  airports  abandoned. 
61  were  publicly  owned  and  138  private. 

Here  are  the  totals  for  public  and  private 
ownership. 

Public 

ownership  Gain 

Airports 4, 136  41 

Heliports 333  46 

Stolports   2  0 

Seaplane    196  7 

Total 4.661  94 

Private 

ownership  Gain 

Airports 7,419  290 

Heliports   1,341  104 

Stolports   39  6 

Seaplane ..I.      304  25 

Total 9, 103       425 

The  number  of  airports  with  runways  over 
6,000  feet  Increased  by  66.  The  heliport  gain 
of  150.  compared  with  94  In  the  previous 
year,  reflects  the  Increasing  use  of  helicopters 
for  executive  flying.  Only  214  of  the  1,674 
heliports  were  open  to  public  use  and  170 
were  lighted. 

Upgrading  of  airports  continued  in  pavlne 
and  lighting. 

Jan.  1        Oaln 
Paved    _ 4,065  122 

Lighted    3,302  109 

Unllghted 703  13 

Unpaved    7,490  209 

Lighted    1 886  34 

Unllghted    6,604  175 

Total  landing  places  by  States  as  of  Jan- 
uary I  and  changes  In  1976  were: 

Alabama 131  g 

Alaska 762         7 

Arizona    202  6 

Arkansas 166  1 

California 804  23 

Colorado    ""  255  25 

Connecticut 104  13 

Delaware    32 

District  of  Columbia II  le 

Florida   391  H 

Georgia 262  14 

Hawaii 61  4 

Idaho    187  6 

nilnols 867  36 

Indiana 293  56 

Iowa    250  9 

Kansas    334  ^6 

Kentucky 90  3 

Louisiana 28O  —1 

Maine  162  1 

Maryland  135  7 

Massachusetts    141  2 

Michigan    "_\  421  21 

Minnesota   312  11 

Mississippi 148  3 

Missouri II  358  15 

Montana    172  5 

Nebraska    301  5 

Nevada    HI  ng  5 

New  Hampshire 67  —1 

New   Jersey 239  17 

New   Mexico 139  6 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  privately  owned  U.S.  airports 
open  to  public  use  has  declined  since 
1971.  There  was  a  net  loss  of  104  in  1975 
and  80  in  1976.  As  a  result,  many  small 
communities  are  cut  from  air  service 
vital  to  their  progress.  In  addition,  large 
cities  have  lost  reliever  fields  that  di- 
verted light  planes  from  congested  air 
hubs. 

This  is  a  dangerous  trend  that  has  far- 
reaching  implications  for  civil  aviation 
in  this  country.  Commercial  aviation  is  a 
resource  for  world  leadership,  a  fact  that 
is  not  lost  on  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is 
expanding  its  civil  aviation  fleet. 

As  nothing  is  done  to  stop  the  decline, 
many  more  private  flelds  are  endangered. 
Last  year  a  survey  made  at  my  request 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
showed  that  73  airports  in  the  national 
aviation  system  plan  in  17  States,  includ- 
ing 15  big-city  relievers,  were  threatened 
with  closing. 

In  the  drafting  of  the  1976  Airport- 
Airway  Act,  I  and  others  urged  amend- 
ments to  extend  ADAP  funds,  now  open 
to  publicly  owned  airports,  to  the  pri- 
vately owned  public-use  flelds  in  the  na- 
tional aviation  system  plan.  Action  was 
deferred  pending  a  survey  to  be  reported 
next  year,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
know  enough  to  proceed  now. 

This  year  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  374, 
to  achieve  this  objective.  The  urgency  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  PAA's  annual  air- 
port flgures,  which  were  tabulated  in  the 
March  issue  of  Airport  Services  Manage- 
ment, a  professional  airport  magazine 
in  a  report  by  Col.  Kendall  K.  Hoyt,  its 
senior  editor  in  Washington.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion and  my  colleagues  as  follows: 
U.S.  Landing  Places  Still  Gain — But  Air- 
ports Open  to  Public  Use  Decline 
(By  Kendall  K.  Hoyt) 
Once  more,  FAA's  annual  flgures  show  a 
gain  in  the  total  of  U.S.  landing  places.  The 
gain  Is  largely   In   small  private   flelds  and 
helipads    This  shows  Increased  use  of  light 
aircraft  in  rural  areas  and  helicopters  around 
cities. 

But  It  Is  our  unhappy  task  again  to  t.>ll 
you.  as  others  heretofore  have  not  done,  that 
the  number  of  airports  open  to  public  use 
continues  to  decline,  a  serious  handicap  to 
future  flying. 

First  the  totals.  Landing  olaces  as  of  Jan   1 
1977,  rose  to   13,770,  a  gain  of  519  during 
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New  York 496  8 

North  Carolina 251  14 

North  Dakota 209  11 

Ohio    —  668  10 

Oklahoma    285  8 

Oregon  286  9 

Pennsylvania    644  35 

Rhode  Island 22  4 

South    Carolina 123  7 

South    Dakota 131  6 

Tennessee 132  4 

Texas -  1.217  4 

Utah   90 

Vermont 61  —1 

Virginia 240  10 

Washington    334  27 

West   Virginia 68  7 

Wisconsin    321  18 

Wyoming  _. 90  2 

Puerto  Rico— - 23  —2 

SP    15 

Virgin  Islands 4 

Total 13,770        519 

Something  might  be  learned.  Why,  lor 
example.  Is  Illinois  second  only  to  Texas  In 
landing  places?  Better  rural  use  of  aircraft 
seems  to  have  been  developed  here  than  in 
any  other  state.  Someone  must  be  doing 
something  right. 

We  have  pointed  this  out  year  after  year. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  spread  Into  the 
neighboring  state  of  Indiana?  Otherwise,  who 
bothers  to  inquire?  The  writer  wonders  if 
there  Is  any  point  in  the  annual  eye -strain 
of  preparing  these  flgures. 

THE  vanishing  airpobts 

Anyhow,  after  viewing  the  above  plusses, 
let  us  look  at  the  minus  side.  Year  by  year, 
FAA  brings  the  glad  tidings  that  the  number 
of  landing  places  has  gained;  then  the  avia- 
tion associations  and  papers  blithely  report 
that  airports  have  Increased,  not  the  same 
thing. 

Of  major  concern  are  the  airports  open  to 
public  use.  That  Is  where  most  of  the  traffic 
Is  and  they  have  been  on  a  decHne  since  1971 
when  growth  stopped  after  many  years  of 
healthy  gains.  A  net  loss  of  15  public-use 
airports  foUowed  in  1972,  39  in  1973,  36  In 
1974,  85  m  1975,  and  44  In  1976. 

Public-use  airports  privately  owned  lost 
70  In  1974,  104  In  1975,  and  80  In  1976.  Here 
are  the  trends. 

Change  In 
Jan.  1         '76         '75         '74 

Public 3,979  36  19  34 

Private 2.414      -80    -104      -70 

6.393       -44       -85      —36 

The  number  of  abandonments  was  of 
course  higher  than  these  net  flgures,  mostly 
among  small  flelds  but  including  31  over 
3,000  feet  of  which  3  were  In  the  4,000-to- 
5,000  class  and  3  over  5,000. 

The  drop  in  private  flelds  Includes  some 
that  went  to  public  ownership.  But  most  are 
lost  never  to  be  replaced.  There  Is  no  set 
policy  to  save  flelds  by  public  purchase,  as 
there  once  was  In  the  FAA  Airports  Service. 

Since  1960,  the  writer  has  been  ding- 
donging  about  vanishing  airports  especially 
at  big  cities.  FAA's  flgures  showed  only  those 
that  were  gone.  What  was  needed  was  a  list 
of  those   endangered  that  might  be  saved. 

Last  year,  by  aid  of  Congressman  Barry 
M.  Goldwater,  Jr.,  we  got  the  list  through 
a  quick  survey  by  FAA  offices.  It  showed  that 
73  NASP  airports  In  17  states  were  in  trouble: 
told  why.  In  each  case;  and  stated  how  much 
was  needed  to  save  each  salvagable  field  to  a 
total  of  $158  million  Including  $65  million 
for  Burbank.  Most  were  privately  owned,  a 
big  loss  among  400-odd  such  flelds  in  the 
NASP. 

These  facts  seemed  enough  to  start  a 
rescue  program.  But  the  aviation  groups  gave 
little  more  than   a  mention  in  their  bul- 
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letlns  though  NBAA  did  try  to  alert  its 
members.  Federal  action  awaits  a  survey 
ordered  by  Congress  In  the  1976  Airport  Act. 
FAA  gave  the  study  contract  to  a  minority 
firm  to  report  next  year. 

Efforts  to  authorize  ADAP  funds  for  private 
flelds  failed  last  year  in  Congress.  Now  Con- 
gressman Goldwater  has  reintroduced  a  bill 
to  this  end  in  hope  of  getting  hearings. 


QUINCENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
OF  THE  AMERICAS 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent celebration  of  our  Bicentennial  has 
left  as  its  mark  a  more  xmited  America. 
This  event  has  rejuvenated  the  cherished 
values  and  beliefs  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  foimded.  Its  success  speaks  for 
itself. 

Yet  another  historic  event  will  soon  be 
upon  us.  In  1992,  It  will  have  been  500 
years  since  Christopher  Columbus  set 
foot  on  America,  an  anniversary  which 
must  not  go  unnoticed.  We  must  plan  for 
an  unparalleled  celebration  In  com- 
memoration of  the  founding  of  our  great 
land.  Never  before  in  history  have  so 
many  people,  with  such  a  rich  diversity 
of  backgroimds,  over  so  vast  a  geographi- 
cal extent  had  so  much  in  common  to 
celebrate;  500  years  of  opportunity  to 
build  a  new  world  in  a  new  hemisphere. 

A  plan  for  the  quincentennlal  celebra- 
tion of  the  Americas  has  been  submitted 
to  me  by  a  Mr.  David  Larson  of  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio.  He  proposes  having  a  variety 
of  activities  over  the  decade  from  1982 
through  1992.  These  activities  are  aimed 
to  unify  and  provide  a  forum  for  under- 
standing the  various  cultures  which  exist 
on  the  American  continent.  The  events 
cover  a  large  spectrum.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  decade  include  events 
such  as  the  following: 

Lists  of  Events 

1.  Open  the  decade  with  a  Pan  American 
relay  foot  race  from  Prudhoe  Bay.  Alaska, 
to  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  on  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  (the  world's  southernmost  city, 
approximately  16,000  miles.  A  race  covering 
40  miles  per  day  (four  participants  from  each 
country  running  ten  miles  each)  would  take 
400  days  plus  Sundays  and  holidays.  Start- 
ing m  the  summer.  It  would  be  scheduled  to 
end  October  12  the  following  year.  With  each 
running  for  one  week  on  alternate  days  there 
would  be  about  530  participants  from  each 
country  for  a  total  of  about  15,000  contest- 
ants, enough  to  generate  keen  Interest 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

2.  Re-enact  Columbus'  first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery August  3-October  12,  1992,  using  rep- 
licas of  the  Santa  Maria,  Nina  and  Plnta  in- 
corporating modern  materials,  safety  flota- 
tion, two-way  radio  and  motor  power  to  keep 
the  ships  on  schedule. 

3.  Organize  a  ten  year  program  of  Intra- 
Amerlcan  cross  cultural,  cross  economic  and 
social  class  exchange  visits  for  all  levels  of 
our  society  (subsidized  where  needed?)  not 
limited  to  heads  of  states,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  top  level  management  In  Indus- 
try and  business  A  plan  for  matching  U.S. 
and  Canadian  cities  with  similar  sized  Latin 
American  cities  might  be  considered. 
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4.  Expand  the  U.S.  Bicentennial  covered 
wagon  train  idea  to  Include  Latin  American 
oxcarts  (various  styles),  northern  dog  teams 
(pxilling  wagons  rather  than  sleds).  Red 
River  Carts,  and  other  colorful  historic 
means  of  travel.  Load  them  on  specially 
built  highway  trucks  for  fast  travel  through 
sparsely  populated  areas.  Include  popular  ed- 
ucational or  tourist  Information  features  for 
caravaner  participants,  an  Improvement  over 
the  Bicentennial  wagon  trains. 

5.  With  the  aid  of  multi-media  (including 
closed  circuit  TV)  build  into  some  of  these 
caravans  a  TRAVELLING  UNIVERSITY  OP 
THE  AMERICAS  offering  both  non-credit 
courses  and  credit  courses  leading  to  a  selec- 
tion of  DA,  Doctor  of  Americas,  degrees. 
Graduates  would  have  taken  a  number  of 
their  upper  class  courses  In-translt  and  on- 
site  with  local  lecturers  to  gain  a  compre- 
hensive Pan  American  mastery  In  their  re- 
spective flelds  of  specialization  in  under- 
standing our  New  World  hemisphere. 

This  is  merely  a  few  examples  of  the 
many  possible  events  for  such  an  impor- 
tant celebration. 

There  are  many  social,  political,  and 
economic  advantages  to  such  a  cere- 
mony. This  would  provide  a  chance  for 
all  countries  of  Pan  America  to  work, 
learn,  compete  athletically,  and  celebrate 
together;  a  truly  unifyiiig  experience.  I 
hope  that  serious  plans  for  such  a  cele- 
bration will  win  the  approval  of  all 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  all  the 
people  of  the  Americas. 


AMERICANS  CAN'T  FEED  EVERYONE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 1977  issue  of  Grain  Producers 
News  carried  a  brief  article,  entitled 
"Americans  Can't  Peed  Everyone."  I 
wholeheartedly  share  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  article.  U.S.  food  hand- 
outs abroad  will  not  solve  the  world  food 
problem.  Ultimately,  the  food-deficit 
countries  will  have  to  solve  their  own 
food  problems;  and  their  best  hope  for 
doing  this  is  to  embrace  the  market 
price  system  which  made  American  agri- 
culture preeminent  in  the  world.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Americans  Can't  Feed  Everyone 

There  are  those  who  say  people  in  their 
parts  of  the  world  are  hungry  becavise  Amer- 
icans eat  too  much. 

It's  true  that  many  Americans  eat  too 
much  for  their  own  good  health.  But  they 
aren't  taking  food  from  mouths  of  the 
world's  hungry.  Americans  are  able  to  eat 
more  because  the  efficiency  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture makes  more  food  available  to  them. 
That  same  efficiency  helps  aUevlate  hunger 
in  the  world. 

The  U.S.  cannot  literally  feed  all  those  who 
need  more  food.  But  It  can  point  the  way 
toward  solving  food  problems  right  where 
they  exist.  The  roadblock  in  too  many  in- 
stances is  failure  of  "Third  World"  govern- 
ments to  encourage  adaptation  of  V£.  farm- 
ing technology  to  local  situations. 

The  following  quotes  from  an  article  by 
syndicated  columnist  Patrick  Buchanan  pro- 
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HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SiPELLMAN 


OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  March  22 
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Mrs.    SPELLMAN.    Mr 
March  of  1952.  a  small  group 
women    in    Laurel,    Md., 
Laurel  Volunteer  Rescue 
on  March  26  of  this  year 
its  25th  year  of  continuous 
the  citizens  of  its  communi(;y 
that  my  colleagues  in  the 
strangers  to  the  difficult  and  o 
less  demands  of  public  servici 
to  join  me  in  extending 
and  best  wishes  to  the 
bers    of   the   Laurel 
Squad. 

The  fledgling  rescue  squad 
need  in  the  sparsely  populate! 
growing  area  where  it  was  . 
mon  for  accident  victims  to 
gerously  long  periods  before  .. 
arrived.  Recognizing  that  ded 
pie  would  have  to  fill  the  gap 
Alexander,  who  became  the 
and  only  chief  during  these  , 
a  half  decades,  joined  with 
cemed  citizens  to  establish  thi 
rescue    squad— the    third 
squad  to  be  incorporated  in 

Maryland.  Although  

underequipped,  the  squad  wa 
not  lacking  in  desire  or 
deed.  Chief  Alexander  has 
the  most  difficult  task  he 
those  first  few  years  was 
reaching  victims  as  quickly  „ 
but  rather  it  was  figuring  out 
50  squad  members  into  one 
Amazingly,  from  that 
ginning,    the   Laurel   Volunteer 
Squad  has  gone  on  to  become 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
tions  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
During  these  past  25  years, 
has  been  credited  with  many  ir 
which    have    helped    volunteer 
across  the  Nation  improve 
tiveness  and  which  surely 
save  many  lives.  Among  thesfe 
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tions  are  the  duty  system,  the  sleep-in 
system,  van-type  ambulances,  and  a 
squad  truck  for  heavy  rescue.  In  addi- 
tion, the  LVRS  has  done  remarkably  well 
in  international  competition,  a  testi- 
mony to  its  superior  abilities.  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  the  squad  has  always 
depended  a  great  deal  on  the  talents  of 
its  women  members,  who  have  won  foiu- 
international  championships.  Because  of 
its  outstanding  performance  record,  the 
Laurel  Volunteer  Rescue  Squad  regularly 
entertains  officials  of  similar  organiza- 
tions from  aU  across  the  country,  who 
make  their  pilgrimage  to  find  out  first- 
hand exactly  what  makes  the  Laurel 
squad  one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
people  who  volunteer  their  time  and  en- 
ergy almost  invariably  bring  a  greater 
degree  of  vitality  and  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service,  and  nowhere  are  there  better 
examples  of  this  fact  than  the  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  make  the  Laurel  Volunteer 
Rescue  Squad  the  fine  organization 
which  it  is  today.  As  a  neighbor  and  as 
a  friend,  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  Laurel's 
citizens  and  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  deepest  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to  these  people  for  making  the  world  a 
safer  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  particularly  wish  to  salute  Chief 
Alexander  who  has  now  retired  after  25 
years  of  sterling  leadership  of  this  out- 
standing organization.  Godspeed,  chief! 
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just  now  becoming  available  by  which 
Congress  can  assess  its  progress 

Testimony  on  April  4  will  focus  on 
three  subjects:  First,  the  need  to  assess 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  program- 
second,  the  status  of  implementation  and 
the  forces  impeding  its  progress  and 
third,  a  discussion  of  several  evaluations 
of  the  program.  There  have  been  delays 
in  implementing  the  program  and  ob- 
stacles preventing  it  from  becoming  fully 
effective. 

The  second  day  of  hearings  will  ad- 
dress a  specific  problem  in  health  care 
review— the  relationships  among  the 
numerous  Government  health  care  re- 
view program.  Testimony  will  suggest 
how  the  review  programs  may  be  dupli- 
cative, overlap  in  jurisdiction  and  place 
undue  burden  on  insurance  companies 
and  hospitals. 


HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED  ON  PRO- 
FESSIONAL STANDARDS  REVIEW 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
Sam  M.  Gibbons,  of  Florida,  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  to- 
day announced  hearings  for  April  4  and 
6  to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization— 
PSRO— program  and  its  relationship 
with  the  various  government  health  util- 
ization review  programs.  Representa- 
tive FoRTNEY  H.  "Pete"  Stark,  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  chair  the  2-day  hearings. 

Both  days  of  hearings  will  begin  at  9 
a.m.  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
mam  hearing  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building  On 
April  4.  witnesses  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  Institute  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Witnesses  on  April  6 
will  include  representatives  from  several 
Government  agencies  and  the  health 
profession. 

Created  by  Congress  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  oi  1972,  PSRO's  are 
mandated  to  review  health  expenditures 
for  services  provided  under  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs.  The  PSRO  program  has  not 
been  fully  implemented  and  results  are 


IMPACT  AID  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CUT 

HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

op    MARYLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
the  Congress  becomes  embroiled  in  a 
fight  to  restore  Federal  impact  aid  to  the 
budget  after  a  President  has  proposed 
cuts  In  this  program.  And  every  year 
hundreds  of  local  school  districts  have 
trouble  planning  their  budgets,  because 
they  are  uncertain  how  much  impact  aid 
will  be  forthcoming.  This  is  a  very  in- 
efficient way  to  operate  at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  levels. 

But  this  year  is  no  exception.  The  fiscal 
1978  Federal  budget  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  revised  by  President  Car- 
ter would  cut  approximately  $300  million 
from  the  funding  for  impact  aid.  And 
those  of  us  representing  school  districts 
that  depend  on  such  aid  are  working  very 
diligently  to  have  such  aid  restored  to 
the  budget. 

Meanwhile,  local  school  districts  won- 
der and  wait,  forced  to  plan  their  own 
budgets  for  the  next  fiscal  year  without 
knowing  how  much  will  be  available  from 
this  source.  In  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  cuts  proposed  by  Presidents 
Ford  and  Carter  would  take  $2.8  million 
from  Prince  Georges  County,  $2.6  mil- 
lion from  Anne  Arundel  County,  $771,881 
from  Baltimore  City,  and  varying 
amounts  from  other  school  districts. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  impact  aid.  It  is  designed  to  com- 
pensate local  school  districts  where  Fed- 
eral activities  have  a  large  Impact  on 
school  enrollments.  It  recognizes  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  help  local  school 
districts  carry  the  cost  burden  Imposed 
by  Federal  activities. 

Presidents  from  both  political  parties 
have  been  trying  to  cut  impact  aid  for 
many  years,  because  there  are  some 
inequities  inherent  in  the  formula.  It 
should  be  revamped,  but  it  surely  would 
not  be  easy  for  some  375  to  400  school 
districts  to  lose  this  aid  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Congress  4  years 
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ago  and  started  to  wrestle  with  this  prob- 
lem, I  introduced  legislation  that  I  be- 
lieve would  provide  a  better  system  to 
compensate  federally  impacted  areas.  I 
have  reintroduced  it  in  this  session  under 
the  designation  H.R.  931. 

It  would  require  Federal  payments  In 
lieu  of  property  taxes  to  local  govern- 
ments where  Federal  property  is  located. 
The  Federal  payment  would  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  that  would  be  owed 
if  the  property  were  privately  owned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages to  this  kind  of  approach.  It  would 
be  relatively  easy  to  administer.  Its  fair- 
ness would  not  be  in  doubt,  because  It 
would  be  compensating  local  govern- 
ments for  Federal  removal  of  property 
from  their  tax  bases.  And  it  would  be  a 
dependable  source  of  local  revenue,  not 
subject  to  the  annual  whims  of  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses. 

However,  the  enactment  of  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  is  in  doubt,  so  we  must 
make  do  with  the  present  system.  Im- 
pact aid  should  not  be  cut  until  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  to  replace  it  is 
enacted. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP  PLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Maytag,  president  of  National 
Airlines,  addressed  the  Jacksonville 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  interesting 
cominents  detail  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville's early  connection  with  the  aviation 
industry  and  with  National  Airlines  in 
particular  and  discussed  current  prob- 
lems facing  the  industry: 

Remarks  by  L.  B.  Maytag 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  National  Aii-Unes— 
and  Jacksonville— quietly  made  some  avia- 
tion history. 

It  concerned  a  93-mlle  stretch  of  sky  be- 
tween here  and  Daytona  Beach. 

National  wanted  to  fly  It. 

It  would  unite  what  was  then  two  separate 
airline  routes  for  National.  One  out  of  Jack- 
sonville touching  four  States  to  New  Orleans. 
The  other  out  of  our  home  base  at  the  time — 
St.  Petersburg — down  as  far  as  Miami  and 
Jack  rabbiting  across  the  State  via  five  other 
cities  to  Daytona. 

That  93-mlle  link  could  tie  It  all  together. 

It  became  the  first  route  case  to  be  heard 
before  a  fledgling  board  created  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  bring  a  new  Industry — com- 
mercial flying — out  of  Chaos:  over-competi- 
tion, accident-prone  and  generally  adoles- 
cent behavior. 

This  gangling  Industry  had  a  lot  of  talent. 
But  It  needed  a  direction  and  family  ties — 
coordination  of  these  Hatflelds  and  McCoys — 
to  build  a  network  Into  which  the  public 
could  directly  tune.  Aviation  could  *  then 
reach  Its  full  value. 

The  board  was  called  the  Civil  Aviation 
Authority  at  the  time— 1939.  It  Is  called  the 
CAB — civil  Aeronautics  Board  today. 

Since  receiving  that  route  award,  Nation- 
al has  grown — to  a  12.000-mne  route  struc- 
ture serving  15  States  and  London. 

And  the  U.S.  aviation  system  has  grown. 
You  can  walk  up  to  any  ticket  counter  of 
any  U.S.  Interstate  airline,  book  your  ticket 
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and  check  your  luggage  to  cross  continent;  to 
cities  large  and  small,  or  to  connect  to  the 
Mideast,  Scandinavia  or  New  Zealand. 

Their  network  Joins  58,000  pairs  of  cities 
In  the  United  States  alone. 
Today  you  can  get  there   from  here. 
But  what  about  tomorrow? 
That  Is  a  question  concerning  xis  all  in 
aviation.  And  It  Is  one  with  which  the  pub- 
lic— particularly  you,   the   business  leaders 
whose  travel  needs  are  heavy  and,  often,  In- 
stantajieous — would  be  especially  concerned. 
There  are  those  who  optimistically  regard 
the  airline  deregulation  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress as  leading  inevitably  to  cheaper  fares 
and  good-for-all.  But  they  could  wake  up 
waiting  for  a  bus  In  their  hometown  and 
wondering  where  their  airlines  went. 

The  advocates  of  current  proposed  deregu- 
lation bills  have  not  only  misread  the  statis- 
tics, they  are  navigating  a  faulty — and  what 
could  be  for  the  public,  fatal — course. 

For  It's  not  only  so-called  "small"  commu- 
nities which  could  lose  their  present  account- 
able service.  It  threatens  many  medium  size 
ones  as  well,  and  probably  certain  major 
cities,  too. 

Perhaps  you  feel  secure  in  a  city  the  size 
of  Jacksonville. 

After  all.  It  is  a  banklng-buslness-lnsur- 
ance  heart  of  our  state.  It's  big.  It's  impor- 
tant. Certainly  Important  to  National,  and 
we  have  no  plans  to  give  It  anything  but 
more  importance  in  the  future.  It  Is  also  a 
city  with  political  strength. 

Jacksonville  would  seem  a  logical  city  in 
line  for  the  burst  of  airline  competition 
which  deregulation  proponents  say  will  be 
unleashed  as  soon  as  the  present  system  is 
put  aside  for  the  new  one  of  "free  entry." 
That  Is,  any  airline  may  fly  into  any  market 
It  desires.  When  and  how  depends  upon  the 
legislation  proposed. 

There  would  be  a  rush  to  the  most  profit- 
able routes  under  "free  entry." 

Recent  studies  by  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  saying  most  of  the  alrllne- 
clted  endangered  cities  are  served  by  two  or 
more  carriers — therefore  do  not  face  loss  of 
service — don't  hold  realistic  water. 

In  a  rush  for  profit,  two  cannot  only  live, 
but  can  drop  routes,  as  cheaply  as  one.  Not 
only  could  but  probably  would.  Fierce  com- 
petition on  major  routes  would  financially 
demand  It.  Airlines  could  not  afford  to  do 
otherwise  In  their  fierce  battles  for  survival. 
Under  the  current  system,  airlines  are  re- 
quired to  provide  service  to  aU  types  of 
routes  in  a  network  of  public  responsibility. 
The  profits  of  one  help  offset  the  losses  of  the 
other. 

But,  say  that  system  were — ^mistakenly — 
marked  "Void." 

Airlines  would  go  down  the  list  of  statis- 
tics to  learn  which  cities  have  the  most 
traffic,  plus  the  highest  yield.  These  are 
the  ones  they  want  to  serve. 
What  of  Jacksonville? 
According  to  the  most  current  CAB  data 
for  a  12-month  period,  Jacksonville  is  46th 
In  the  nation  for  most  passengers  boarded 
In  the  U.S. — about  1.2  million  people.  That's 
between  Norfolk,  Va. — 45th — and  West  Palm 
Beach — 47th. 

But  In  city  pairs,  it's  another  matter. 
Tn  traffic  between  JacksonvUle  and  any  other 
city  in  the  nation,  you  stand  144th.  That's 
correct:  144th.  There  are  143  cities  ahead 
of  you  with  more  traffic  prospects  to  lure 
an  airline.  That's  a  long  line. 

For  under  the  proposed  system  of  deregu- 
lation, the  emphasis  Is  on  fewer  destinations, 
fewer  flights  and  fewer  empty  seats.  It  is 
designed  to  move  greater  masses  of  people 
at  lower  prices. 

The  emphasis  Is  on  high  volume  traffic 
flow  to  keep  those  seats  filled. 

We  speak  of  our  traffic  flows  In  this  In- 
dustry In  a  peculiar  concept.  It  is  called 
origination  and  destination  traffic.  That  Is 
simply    adding    up    all    those    people    who 
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choose  to  fly  between  two  specific  points — 
in  both  directions — for  a  given  time  period. 

Jacksonville  now  Is  connected  to  135  cities. 
Most  give  you  multiple  choice  of  arrival  and 
departure  times.  But  only  five  of  those  135 
cities   could   remotely    be    considered    ap- 
proaching a  traffic-sustaining  figure: 

Atlanta,  68,000  round  trip  passengers  in 
one  year — your  highest-traveled  city  pair; 
New  York,  65,000;  Miami,  47,000;  Chicago, 
24.000;   and  Washington,  D.C.,  23,000. 

Generally,  minimum  ideal  service  is 
Judged  to  be  two  nonstop  flights  in  both 
directions.  Using  our  smallest  equipment, 
a  Boeing  727  with  107  seats,  we  require  about 
47,500  round  trip  passengers  a  year  between 
two  cities  to  maintain  such  service  with 
load  factors  profitable  for  our  Industry. 

These  load  factors — percentage  of  seats 
occupied — would  not  be  so  high  as  to  deny 
service  to  the  communities  on  peak  days 
and  during  peak  periods. 

Only  two  of  your  cities— in  that  critical 
Index — exceed  that  figure.  How  big  a  rush 
do  you,  an  astute  businessman,  think  there 
will  be  to  establish  routes  into  your  city? 

There  are  changes  in  the  Industry  we 
v/ould  like  to  see  come  about — faster  deci- 
sions on  route  applications  and  fare  re- 
quests, for  example.  These  past  lags  appear 
to  be  closing  somewhat.  But  the  system  it- 
self works.  It  is  still  conceded  to  be — by 
both  sides  of  the  Issue — the  best  air  trans- 
portation system  In  the   world. 

Ours  is  not  the  only  industry  currently 
facing  proposals  of  regulatory  reform.  Some 
of  those  proposals  would  affect  many  of  the 
industries  you  here  represent,  specifically, 
banking  and  Insurance. 

But  our  industry — airlines — Is  more  visible 
than  most.  And  so  it  has  had  more  political 
pressure  and  public  exposure. 

Most  of  the  proposals  assume  that  air  fares 
are  too  high,  and  that  more  competition 
would  bring  lower  ones. 

Neither  Is  true. 

In  a  15-year  period  ending  In  1975,  the 
average  price  to  fly  one  mile  on  a  U.S.  airline 
rose  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  con- 
sumer price  Index. 

Open  competition — as  proposed — cannot 
manufacture  a  miracle  of  low  fares.  Costs  are 
not  going  down  to  allow  this  to  happen.  Not 
the  price  of  fuel.  Not  landing  fees.  Not  pro- 
duction or  operating  costs.  Not  equipment. 
And  those  are  the  constants  In  our  Industry. 

A  more  realistic  result  would  be  cutthroat 
competition.  Smaller,  flnanclally  weaker  car- 
riers would  go  under,  leaving  the  fleld  to 
larger  airlines  and  whatever  prices  they  may 
eventually  set. 

Alleged  fare  benefits  are  being  vastly  over- 
stated In  this  debate.  Deregulation  propo- 
nents are  Ignoring  the  vital  question  of  a 
total.  Integrated  air  transport  system  with 
all  the  working  parts  depending  upon  the 
other. 

Our  bottom  line  becomes  Increasingly  im- 
portant today.  Airlines  must  interest  lending 
institutions  whose  doors  are  now  temporarily 
closed — due  In  no  small  part  to  the  cloudy 
future  of  regulatory  reform.  For  they  must 
plan  now  for  lone  term  equipment  purchases. 

While  we  at  National  are  In  favorable  posi- 
tion with  one  of  the  most  modem  fleets  In 
the  business — DC  10s  and  Boeing  727s,  with 
no  new  aircraft  on  order — the  industry's  need 
for  new  equipment  Is  vital  and  Just  around 
the  corner. 

National  has  applied  for  several  new  routes. 
Including  permission  to  fly  directly  from 
Miami  to  Paris.  Last  week  the  CAB  granted 
us  the  authority.  We  will  be  the  first  U.S.  flag 
carrier  operating  between  those  gateways, 
benefiting  all  Florida  and  the  Southern  tier 
states. 

A  bilateral  treaty  permitting  such  route 
entry  already  exists  between  France  and  the 
U.S.  We  begin  service  June  22  with  four 
flights  a  week. 
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It  Is  a  route  which  will  assk  i 
business  travelers  who  freque4tly 
rope  and  the  Mideast. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of 
for  National  and  for  Jacksonville 
first  began  service  here.  It's  alfrays 
ing  to  look  back. 

It  was  a  cold,  gray  morning 
National  first  landed  here.  It 
November  19th. 

The  plane  was  a  Ryan.  A 
monoplane  which  would  have 
environmentalists  acute  seizures 
Its  moments.  It  was  the  type 
took  Lindbergh  to  Paris. 

And   on   pleasant   weekends, 
residents  lined  the 
hundred  at  a  time — to  watch 
later  cousins  take  off  and  lanp 

Aviation  was  that  new. 
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There  were  no  passengers 
Just  a  load  of  mail,  for  which 
was  paying  28  cents  a  mile.  Th)it 
nancial  base  of  airlines. 


That  Monday  was  the  first 
flew  that  93-mlIe  link  from 
nearly  an  hour.  Ryans  flew  at 
hour.  Incredible  speed  in  those 

It  was  a  low  key  Inaugural. 
No  official  greeters,  except  the 
ers  who  came  out  to  refuel 

For  it  was  Jiist  a  temporary 
time. 
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days. 
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National  was  named  to 
tor  which  had  lost  a  wing  to 
In  Daytona.  The  power  compan;  ■ 
It  during  one  night  and  forgot 
airport  about  it. 

There  are  a  lot  of  stories  her< 
early  days.  Some  can  remembe  ■ 
Pensacola — a  leg  on  the  flight 
leans.  Henry  was  a  horse.  He 
nearby  farmer,  and  Just  before 
due,  Henry — who  had  a  penchadt 
on  the  runway — had  to  be  rouiidec* 
directed   back  to  the  barn  so 
could  put  down. 

Some  of  you  may  remember 
They  seated  10.  You  had  to  duck|your 
get  in  the  door.  In  fact,  you 
ducking  all  the  way  down  the 
to    what    became    known    as 
crouch." 


Later  we  flew  Lodestars, 
speed  record  on  the  way  to 
its  Burbank,  Calif., 
nine  hours  and  29  minutes 
ing  time  In  Dallas. 

When  we  added  stewardesses 
box  lunches  of  fried  chicken 
little  restaurant  down  the  fleld 

Thomas  Imeson  Field  in 
was  bounded  by  the  prison  farn 
and  a  seemingly  endless  WPA  , 
other.  Its  chore  was  to  lengthen 
But  for  most  of  that  period,  It 
be  a  shovel  detail  turning  over 
possible  hill  for  the  longest  possible 

National   actually    had    thre< 
here.  The  temporary  route  ' 
The  beginning  of  the  Jacksonville 
leans  route  November  1,  1938 
manent  link  award  between 
and  Jacksonville  which  we 
1940.  And,  of  course,  most  of 
for  many  years  Jacksonville 
base  before  we  moved  to  Miami 

The  multiplicity  of  inaugural 
caused  some  confusion  as  to 
have  operated  out  of  this  city. 
to  the  37th  .  .  .  39th  ...  or 
sary.  Or,  as  one  of  our  station 
"We've  been  flying  here  for  quite 

They've  been  good  years 

We  look  forward  to  another  _ 
or  43  .  .  .  and  certainly  beyonfa 
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REASONS  TO  CURB  TV  VIOLENCE 
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OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  depiction 
of  violence  reached  an  alltime  high  on 
television  last  year.  This  is  a  problem 
which  should  concern  all  of  us. 

More  and  more,  we  are  hearing  of  the 
negative  effects  on  children,  and  on 
adults  as  well,  that  these  televised  de- 
pictions bring  about.  The  amount  of  at- 
tention being  directed  to  this  problem  is 
encouraging.  As  a  parent,  I  know  I  am 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  networks. 

Tom  Railsback's  resolution,  which  I 
am  cosponsoring,  is  a  positive  step  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  televised  violence  with- 
out interfering  with  flrst  amendment 
rights.  Another  congressional  action  on 
behalf  of  America's  children  came  in  the 
hearings  held  recently  by  the  House 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Commimi- 
cations.  Various  organizations  have 
drawn  attention  of  the  TV  violence  ques- 
tion and  a  number  of  businesses  have 
pledged  not  to  advertise  on  shows  with 
violent  or  antisocial  behavior. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  a 
March  7  editorial,  made  a  very  good 
analysis  of  the  Issues  involved  in  the 
television  violence  debate.  I  hope  it  will 
receive  thoughtful  consideration  by  all 
who  read  the  Record. 

Reasons  to  Curb  TV  Violence 
The  mounting  torrent  of  concern  about 
the  unfavorable  effect  of  television  violence 
now  Is  hard  to  ignore  and  we,  for  one,  are 
glad  that  it  is  being  voiced  openly.  Criticism 
most  recently  was  on  display  in  Washington 
at  a  session  of  the  House  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  violence  on  the  three  major 
U.S.  television  networks  reached  a  new  peak 
in  1976  and  that  children  who  watched  pro- 
grams with  a  high  ingredient  of  violence 
show  a  high  level  of  physical  aggression. 

"I  would  like  to  hear  that  you  people  are 
concerned,"  freshman  Rep.  Edward  J.  Markey 
of  Massachusetts  told  heads  of  the  three  net- 
works, "but  the  Impression  I  get  is  that  no 
one  wants  to  take  the  credit  for  violence  on 
television." 

The  network  officials  claim  they  constantly 
review  programs  and  try  to  eliminate  vio- 
lence but.  as  one  of  them  said,  "unfortu- 
nately, the  efforts  of  broadcasters  in  reducing 
incidents  of  violence  on  television  have  seem- 
ingly gone  unnoticed."  Maybe,  but  statistics 
gathered  by  a  study  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Communication  cer- 
tainly point  the  other  way.  They  say  violence 
depicted  last  year  broke  the  record  high  of 
1967. 

Another  network  defense  is  that  violence 
in  some  cases  is  a  necessary  fact  o*  life  and 
relevant  to  the  programs.  Television,  it  is 
asserted,  should  not  be  "the  scapegoat  for 
persistent  and  historical  social  problems." 
Does  this  make  the  parade  of  violence  Justi- 
fiable? We  think  not.  As  one  of  the  con- 
gressmen stated,  there  now  is  more  violence 
on  TV  in  totality  than  before  the  family 
viewing  hour  was  Introduced;  he  felt  that 
was  "a  gimmick  to  fool  the  American  public. " 

But  the  House  hearings  were  only  part  of 
the   growing   criticism   of   violence   on   the 
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tube.  A  child  development  stirvey  found  that 
25  percent  of  youngsters  7  to  10  years  old 
said  they  were  afraid  of  "TV  programs  where 
people  fight  and  shoot  guns,"  suggesting  a 
relationship  between  violent  TV  programs 
and  children's  fears.  Nicholas  Zill.  the  psy- 
chologist in  charge  of  the  survey,  said  the 
findings  reinforced  the  belief  that  TV  vio- 
lence should  be  curbed  In  some  "big  way," 
not  merely  with  a  "family  hoiu-  or  'Sesame 
Street.' " 

In  addition,  the  Parent  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Citizens  Committee  on 
Broadcasting,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  all  have  Joined  the  campaign 
against  TV  violence.  And  a  recent  Gallup 
poll  found  over  70  percent  of  the  public  In 
favor  of  picturing  violence  only  after  10 
p.m. 

Inevitably  this  strong  sentiment  consti- 
tutes an  Influence  on  the  advertisers  who 
sponsor  shows  containing  excessive  violence. 
According  to  Advertising  Age.  some  large  ac- 
counts already  are  refusing  to  be  associated 
with  such  shows. 

All  of  which  is  a  strong  indication  that 
awareness  of  the  situation  is  on  the  Increase, 
that  opposition  to  unbridled  violence  is 
gathering  momentum,  that  public  concern  Is 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  networks,  and 
that  this  Is  a  good  time  to  keep  up  the  drive 
to  damp  down  the  excesses. 

More  parental  guidance  for  the  young 
about  avoiding  shows  that  emphasize  vio- 
lence, obviously  is  in  order;  one  survey  In- 
dicated half  the  children  are  allowed  to 
watch  whenever  they  want,  and  a  third 
claimed  they  could  watch  whatever  they 
chose.  But  the  television  industry  itself 
must  make  a  greater  effort  to  weed  out  ex- 
cessive violence,  which  can  affect  adults  as 
well  as  chUdren. 


SAVE  OUR  SEALS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 


OP   CONNECTICUT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Canadian  Government  opened 
the  annual  harp  seal  hunting  season. 
During  the  6-week  season,  at  least  170,- 
000  seals— the  quota  established  by  the 
Canadian  Government — will  be  clubbed 
to  death,  cruelly,  senselessly  and  uimec- 
essarily. 

Traditionally,  the  hunt  for  the  seal  has 
been  synonymous  with  adventure,  danger 
and  bloodshed  of  both  men  and  marine 
mammal.  As  American  author  George 
Allan  England  observed  from  his  experi- 
ences aboard  a  sealing  ship  in  1922— 

Not  for  mere  gain  do  men  endure  such 
miseries  as  the  hunt  entails  ...  it  is  their 
annual  carnival  ...  of  bloodshed. 

Despite  the  institution  of  certain  so- 
called  humane  techniques  of  slaughter- 
ing the  seals,  the  flagrant  cruelty  of  the 
seal  himt  has  not  been  suppressed. 

The  slaughter  of  the  harp  seal  threat- 
ens the  very  survival  of  the  species.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  ap- 
proximately 10  million  harp  seals  off  of 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Today,  it  is 
estimated  there  are  fewer  than  1  million 
remaining.  Conservationist  and  animal 
welfare  groups  dispute  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Canadian  quota  system,  charging 
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that  the  harp  seals  will  be  extinct  as  early 
as  1985  if  the  present  rate  of  killing  con- 
tinues. Despite  efforts  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  supervise  the  hunt,  it  is 
impossible  to  monitor  the  thousands  of 
commercial  seal  hunters  to  insure  that 
170.000  ceiling  it  has  set  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  slaughter  of 
the  harp  seal,  man  has  further  threat- 
ened the  species'  existence  by  becoming 
a  serious  competitor  for  the  fish  that  con- 
stitutes the  food  for  the  seal's  survival. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
which  Congress  passed  in  1972,  prohibits 
the  importation  of  harp  seal  skins  into 
this  country.  But  it  will  not  proscribe  the 
cruel  clubbing  of  170,000  harp  seals  this 
spring.  The  Canadian  quota  system  has 
been  neither  effective  in  preventing  the 
inhumane  manner  in  which  these  marine 
mammals  are  being  slaughtered  nor  in 
protecting  the  species  from  almost  in- 
evitable extinction.  This  is  why  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  requesting 
the  Canadian  Government  to  reassess  its 
policy  of  permitting  such  slaughter  in 
Canadian  waters. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OUR  POLICY  IN  THE  ZAIRE  CRISIS? 


NEXT  YEAR  IN  JERUSALEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   Y08K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  joy- 
ous Passover  season  approaches,  Jews 
throughout  the  world  look  forward  to 
celebrating  this  special  holiday.  Passover 
commemorates  the  exodus  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  Egypt  almost  3,300 
years  ago. 

The  spirit  of  this  holiday  is  damp- 
ened by  the  harsh  reality  of  Soviet  ha- 
rassment and  oppression  of  their  citizens 
of  Jewish  descent.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
undertaken  a  determined  campaign  to 
eradicate  every  vestige  of  Jewish  life 
within  its  borders.  To  this  end.  they  have 
closed  almost  every  synagogue,  forbid- 
den the  publication  of  religious  books, 
and  the  making  of  religious  devotional 
articles  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  once 
thriving  Jewish  community  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact,  they  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  forbid  the  production  and  sale  of  Pe- 
sachdich  food  which  is  requisite  in  the 
observance  of  Passover.  Additionally, 
they  have  forbidden  the  importation  of 
Pesachdich  food  which  until  recently, 
they  had  permitted. 

Many  of  the  over  3  million  Jews  in 
Russia  wish  to  peacefully  exercise  the 
right  of  emigration  which  is  guaranteed 
under  the  Helsinki  Accords.  To  these 
people,  the  final  chorus  of  the  Passover 
will  have  special  significance — next  year 
In  Jerusalem.  Hopefully,  those  Soviet 
Jews  who  cannot  celebrate  Passover  this 
year  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
their  prayer  answered  and  be  free  to  ful- 
fill the  ancient  Jewish  dream  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Passover  in  Jerusalem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  97,  which  would 
facilitate  the  freer  movement  of  people. 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
fancy  myself  an  exi>ert  in  foreign  affairs. 
I  have  neither  the  experience  nor  the 
background  for  formulating  a  compre- 
hensive foreign  policy.  But,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
progress  of  humanity  throughout  the 
world,  I  have  tried  to  learn  more  and 
understand  more  about  the  effects  of  our 
actions  in  this  complicated  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  And,  the  more  I  learn  and 
the  more  I  see,  the  deeper  becomes  my 
concern. 

Today,  along  the  Angola-Zaire  border 
there  are  developments  which  pose  seri- 
ous short-term  and  long-term  threats.  I 
am  not  sure  what  our  reaction  should  be 
with  respect  to  the  recent  invasion  of 
Zaire  by  forces  operating  from  Angola. 
The  situation  poses  quite  a  dilemma  for 
the  present  administration  and  for  Con- 
gress. We  have  already  granted  some  $2 
million  in  assistance.  Zaire  has  requested 
additional  help.  Should  we  respond  with 
further  help?  If  so,  should  it  be  limited 
to  medical  supplies,  clothing,  food  and 
communications  equipment?  Should  It 
include  small  arms?  If  we  are  going  to  in- 
vest that  much,  should  we  consider  even 
more  formidable  assistance  in  terms  of 
major  weapons? 

The  seeds  of  our  dilemma  were  sown 
not  very  long  ago  in  Angola.  The  Ford 
administration  commenced  a  program  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
prowestern  forces  during  the  recent 
contest  for  power  in  Angola.  This  assist- 
ance was  furnished  without  official  pub- 
lic acknowledgement,  but  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  were  duly 
informed.  Our  policy  of  assistance  then 
began  to  unravel.  Congress  forced  the 
termination  of  the  assistance  program. 
The  pro-Marxist  group,  aided  by  Russia 
and  Cuba,  succeeded  in  gaining  power. 
Now  that  power  is  being  used  against 
Zaire,  a  nation  that  also  attempted  to 
thwart  the  pro-Marxist  MPLA. 

Our  efforts  in  Angola  were  secret,  but, 
as  pointed  out  above,  were  reported  to 
the  appropriate  committees  in  Congress 
consistent  with  existing  law.  The  reac- 
tion among  many  in  Congress,  after  the 
administration  was  forced  to  make  pub- 
lic acknowledgement  of  our  involvement, 
was  one  of  great  trembling  and  fear  that 
our  country  would  become  involved  in 
another  conflict  like  the  one  in  Vietnam. 
(Never  mind  that  there  were  substan- 
tial differences  in  the  two  situations.) 
The  administration  was  condemned  for 
acting  in  "secrecy,"  and  Congress,  in  a 
great  demonstration  of  outrage  and  um- 
brage, canceled  our  assistance  program. 
Perhaps  our  efforts  in  Angola  would 
not  have  been  successful.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  might  have  been.  But  that's 
not  the  crucial  issue.  The  question  is: 
what  does  that  decision  by  Congress  pro- 
tend for  the  future? 
Does  our  experience  in  Vietnam  mean 
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that  we  will  never  again  intervene  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  when  our  In- 
terests dictate  that  we  should?  Or  when 
the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  seriously  imperiled?  Does 
the  action  of  Congress  in  prohibiting 
assistance  in  Angola  mean  that  we  will 
never  again  permit  clandestine — ^but  duly 
reported  to  Congress — help  for  forces 
friendly  to  our  interest  and  our  values? 
If  so.  Congress  will  run  headlong  into 
conflict  with  President  Carter's  personal 
choice  to  head  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Our  new  Director  of  the  CIA, 
Stansfleld  Turner,  said  on  the  CBS  tele- 
vision program  "Face  the  Nation"  2  days 
ago — according  to  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  21 — that: 

Foreign  aid  sometimes  in  secrecy  Is  a  very 
common  and  very  legitimate  tool  of  foreign 
policy. 

Have  we  let  the  Vietnam  experience 
freeze  us  into  a  rigid  posture  of  noninter- 
vention? If  so,  what  happens  If  another 
Hitler  commences  racial  genocide? 

I  do  not  urge  a  policy  of  consistent  in- 
tervention, but  a  policy  of  consistent 
nonintervention  would  be  disastrous.  Our 
policy  should  based  upon  our  security 
and  other  interests.  Among  our  other 
interests  is  our  concern  for  humanity — 
including  human  rights — throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world.  A  policy  that  absolutely 
forbids  intervention  would  signal  all  our 
adversaries,  existing  and  potential, 
mighty  and  petty,  the  Brezhnevs,  the 
Fidel  Castros,  and  the  Idi  Amins,  that 
they  need  have  no  fear  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  America.  A  declared  policy 
by  the  United  States  that  we  will  never 
intervene — not  openly  nor  clandes- 
tinely— will  give  a  green  light  to  aggres- 
sors throughout  the  world.  That  signal 
may  have  already  been  given  by  our  ti- 
midity in  Angola. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
the  complexities  of  foreign  policy  are 
monumental;  no  one  can  assert  himself 
in  this  area  without  a  degree  of  self- 
doubt.  Certainly  not  I.  But  I  believe  that 
I  express  the  opinion  of  many  in  this 
country  when  I  say:  a  perception  of 
American  unwillingness  to  act  when  our 
interests  dictate  could  result  in  great 
calamity  for  our  country. 

On  this  subject  I  found  the  essay  of 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  yesterday,  of  interest.  These  column- 
ists have  been  observing  our  foreign  pol- 
icy for  many  years  and  I  flnd  them  to  be 
most  perceptive.  Their  column  on  the 
subject  of  Zaire  follows: 

Zaire:  Doomed  to  the  Fate  or  Angola? 
(Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Even  after  early  warning  signals  from  both 
Western-allied  Zaire  and  pro-Western  ele- 
ments in  Marxist  Angola,  the  U.S.  was  help- 
less to  Interfere  with  the  invasion  of  Zaire's 
copper-rich  Katanga  province  by  battle- 
hardened  veterans — now  Cuba-trained — of 
the  old  Molse  Tshombe  Katangan  constab- 
ulary. 

That  helplessness  shows  that  the  Impact 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  followed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  investigations,  trauma- 
tize Congress  today  as  they  did  during  the 
1975  Angolan  civil  war.  Congress  remains 
transfixed  velth  fear  that  U.S.  aid  will  lead 
to  military  intervention,  and  is  still  unwill- 
ing to  use  the  undercover  CIA  option.  So. 
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there  Is  no  effective  response  to 
of  Zaire. 
Accordingly,  U.S.   and  Western 

experts  here  have  already 

suit  In  the  two-bit  war  over  a  „ 
In  copper;  the  fall  from  power  o: 
dent    Mobutu    Sese    Seko,    \ 
"army  cannot  begin  to  turn 
vlet-armed,        Soviet-supplied 
troops. 

This  may  well  be  only  the 
eral  agonizing  results.  If  Mobu 
the  presidency  under  the  shock 
richest  part  of  his  huge  coi; 
mentum   of   that   loss   would 
more  of  Zaire  to  ravage  by 
forces.    Backed   by   Angola's 
rected   army  and   supplied  by 
military  resources,  the  old  Tshonlbe 
ulary  may  now  be  accompanlec 
and  Angolan  leaders. 

President  Carter  has  been  _.. 
by   European   allies   to  solemnly 
Moscow  to  halt  the  invasion.  U.S. 
unsure,  as  we  write  this,  how 
cow  was  involved  In  the  decision 
Zaire.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  stron ; 
tlon  that  a  word  from  Moscow  coi 
Invading  force  dead  In  Its  tracks 
threatening  to  withhold  supplies. 
But  diplomats  here  have  little 
the  Soviets  will  lift  a  finger  In 
such  a  request  from  Carter  any 
they  did  In  reply  to  Henry  Kissing  e 
stay  out  of  Angola  In  1975.  Indee  1 
tlon  by  the  Kremlin  Is  made  all  th 
by  repeated  Soviet  embarrassmentj 
ter's  human  rights  campaign. 

Nor   does  the  mood   In   C -_„.., 
Moscow  to  defer  to  U.S.  wishes.  Th  > , 
even  frightened,  attitude  on  Caplt  d  . 
foreign  risk-taking  was  dramatlca  ly 
last   week   when    Secretary   of   S1 1 
Vance  testified   before   the   Hous( 
tlonal  Relations  Committee  on 
for  Zaire. 

In  response  to  Vance's  request 
million  In  military  aid  for  Zaire,  II 
Don  Bonker   (D-Wash.)   Informed 
Zaire's  army  was  corrupt  "from  tu, 
tom"  and  that  Mobutu  did  not  havfe 
fidence  of  his  people. 

Bonker  later  told  us  that  was  th( 
tlon   that   led   the  U.S.   Into   Viet 
Bonker's  was  the  formulation  thai 
gress  Into  shrugging  off  any 
Angola. 

Vance's  aid  request  has  not  yet 
thorlzed.  but  it  Is  now  too  late  for 
any    Impact    on    the   military   slt.r 
Katanga  (now  caUed  Shaba  provlnc  e 
over,  even  If  Bonker  overstates  the 
of  Mobutu's  army,  the  fact  that  It 
effective  fighting  force  Is  well  km 
It  may  Indeed  be  too  late  for 
With  Havana  and  Moscow  t 
how  well  the  old  Katangan  coi«t«o, 
forms  In  Shaba  province,  success  Is 
to  gain  their  support  from  more 
operations.     "The    game    U    to 
Mobutu,"  one  diplomat  told  us 
he  Is  destabilized,  the  avenue  k 
for  many  nefarious  purposes." 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  southeJn 
shows  why.  The  fall  of  Shaba  provln 
Communist-backed    Katangans    wo 
round  Zambia,  the  only  other  We 
Ing  black  state  in  southern  Africa  wi 
states  that  all  lean  heavily  toward 
and  away  from  Washington:   Angol 
zanla  and  Mozambique.  So.  In  anv  • 
in  Zaire  between  a  U.S.-backed  fore  s 
Mobutu  or  some  successor)    and 
backen  force,  the  U.S.  force  would 
mg  under  most  unfavorable 

In  fact    however,  there  almost 
be  no  U.S.-backed  force  there  1 

ft   vin*.-"**,'!*'*  Congress  would  not 
It  Vance  s  aid  request  for  Zaire  wll 
by  Congress:  in  addition,  the  "hui^ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

block  will  challenge  It  on  the  basis  of  al- 
leged repression  by  Mobutu. 

So  Zaire,  or  at  the  least  Its  vital  cooper- 
rich  heartland,  seems  doomed  to  go  the  way 
of  Angola,  In  the  famUlar  pattern  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  crying  for  help  and  Congress 
turning  away. 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  caU  my  coUeagues'  attention  to  an 
Issue  which  Involves  aU  of  us  who  enjoy 
the  Indulgence  of  one — or  several  as  the 
case  may  be — cups  of  coffee  a  day. 

As  most  of  you  are  probably  aware 
coffee  prices  to  the  consumer  have  more 
than  doubled  in  this  last  year  alone.  Con- 
tinuing wholesale  price  Increases  Indi- 
cate that  consumers  may  be  paying  as 
much  as  quadruple  the  present  cost  with- 
in the  upcoming  months.  Brazilian  and 
Columbian  coffee  producers  blame  frost 
damage  to  crops  for  the  coffee  shortage 
they  are  ostensibly  experiencing,  which 
in  turn  is  responsible  for  price  hikes.  But 
consumer  groups  claim  that  coffee  stock- 
piles Indicate  ample  supplies.  Because  of 
tiaese  conflicting  reports,  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Organization  has  ordered 
a  full  Investigation  of  the  supply-and- 
demand  problem. 

Some  of  us  might  recall  the  spirallng 
beef  and  sugar  prices  of  a  few  years  past 
and  the  consumer  boycott  which  ensued 
The  lack  of  purchases  of  those  products 
seemed  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
price  increases.  In  a  similar  move,  the 
AJameda  County  Consumer  Affairs  Com- 
mission of  California  Is  attempting  to 
organize  a  coffee  boycott  In  that  State 
Of   wide-based  popular  support  for   i 
week.  Public  outcry  over  soaring  coffee 
Prtces  ha5  already  caused  the  U.S.  coffee 
industry  to  abandon  plans  for  a  $8  mil- 
lion promotion  campaign  to  encourage 
consumer  acceptance  of  price  hikes  Or- 
^^T  hope  that  through  a  widespread. 
rtoS"^°">?ii°^^®  boycott,  consumer  soh^ 
darity  will  be  further  expressed  both  to 
consumers  at  large,  and  to  coffee  pro- 
ducers across  the  international  market- 

H«l!^i"  ^"^""^  ^^^  industry  to  keep  priced 
down  to  an  acceptable  level 

tinn^  California  Legislature  ha^  sanc- 
tionwi  this  move  through  their  resolution 
schedu^g  April  3-9,  1977,  as  "Anything 

with  the  Consumer  Affairs  Commission, 
that  the  coffee  boycott,  as  an  organized 
resistance  to  skyrocketing  prices  will 
frff  ^k'.^,  example  of  consumers  assert- 
ing their  importance  as  a  vital  link  in 
our  commercial  and  industrial  chain 
with  an  equaUy  vital  right  to  participate 
In  decisions  for  price  increases.  I  ur^e 
my  coUeagues  to  support  this  effort  to 

fn^^°^  *;?F^^  P'^'^^  ^^^  ^y  joining  Cali- 
fornia citizens  In  their  protest  for  the 
week  of  April  3-9. 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

or  viBorNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  to- 
day that  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  100 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  me  in 
writing  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, urging  the  subcommittee  to  re- 
store the  $395  mmion  cut  in  Impact  aid 
educa,tlon  funds,  proposed  by  former 
President  Ford  and  President  Carter  for 
the  coming  school  year. 

Impact  aid  cuts  are  cuts  into  the  very 
heart  of  school's  operating  budget.  Un- 
like most  Federal  programs,  Impact  Aid 
is  general  aid,  not  "categorical"  aid  for 
special  targeted  needs.  These  funds  pay 
teachers   salaries,    heating   and   utility 
bUls  and  buy  Instructional  materials  The 
cost  of  heating  our  schools  has  doubled 
in  the  last  four  years.  The  cost  of  chil- 
dren's library  books  has  gone  up  39  per- 
cent    Local    expenditures    for    school 
lunches  have  jumped  35  percent    Our 
school  budgets  are  feeling  a  real  pinch 
They  have  run  out  of  places  to  cut.  A  cut 
m  impact  aid  would  be  particularly  dev- 
astating since  this  Is  one  of  the  few  Fed- 
fu^i  programs  that  helps  schools  pay 
their  bUls. 

To  make  up  for  this  loss  in  impact  aid 
property  taxes  would  no  doubt  have  to  be 
increased.  I  have  calculated  that,  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  school  district  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  halving  the  Federal 
impact  aid  budget  would  mean  a  $68 
boost  in  the  average  property  tax  bill 
The  family  budget  has  just  undergone 
the  ravages  of  an  unusually  severe  win- 
ter  on  top  of  a  50-percent  increase  of 
food  prices  in  the  last  5  years.  It  would 
be  imconscionable  for  the  Congress  to 
m  effect  hit  our  families  with  a  higher 
property  tax  bill  by  not  restoring  these 
funds. 

Finally,  what  is  particularly  disturbing 
about  the  elimination  of  these  funds  is 
that  in  essence  the  executive  branch- 
by  asking  Congress  to  eliminate  all  fund- 
mg  for  "B"  children— is  asking  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  make  a  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  authorizing  law 
which  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der on  the  House  floor.  The  1974  amend- 
meiits  (Public  Law  93-380)  addressed  the 
problems  raised  by  impact  aid  critics  It 
IS  an  abuse  of  the  legislative  process  to 
ask  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
make  a  policy  decision  that  should  be 
handled  by  the  Educational  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Impact  aid  is  a  sound  program  that 
^^n^'^^x.*"'  ^°^  27  years  and  goes  to 
4  300  school  districts  in  every  State  of 
the  United  States.  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  adequate  funding  of  the  program  and 
hope  my  coUeagues  wUl  add  their  name 
to  the  Impact  aid  effort. 

The  Representatives  who  support  res- 
toration of  impact  aid  funding  In  fiscal 
1978  follow: 
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Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Hawaii. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson,  California. 

Max  Baucus,  Montana. 

Edward  P.  Beard,  Rhode  Island. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  New  York. 

David  R.  Bowen,  Mississippi. 

Clair  W.  Burgeuer,  California. 

John  J.  Cavanaugh,  Nebraska. 

WUliam  (BiU)  Clay.  Missouri. 

Cardlss  Collins,  Illinois. 

David  L.  Cornwell,  Indiana. 

Baltasar  Corrada,  Puerto  Rico. 

Norman  E.  D' Amours,  New  Hampshire. 

Mendel  J.  Davis,  South  Carolina. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums,  California. 

William  L.  Dickinson,  Alabama. 

Norman  D.  Dicks,  Washington. 

Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr..  Michigan. 

Robert  W.  Edgar.  Pennsylvania. 

Joshua  Eilberg,  Pennsylvania. 

Glenn  English,  Oklahoma. 

Allen  E.  Ertel,  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  E.  Evans,  Colorado. 

Dante  B.  Fascell,  Florida. 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  L.  Fisher,  Virginia. 

Ronnie  G.  Fllppo,  Alabama. 

WiUlam  D.  Ford,  Michigan. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Indiana. 

Mark  W.  Hannaford,  California. 

Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  Virginia. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  California. 

Cecil  "Cec"  Heftel,  Hawaii. 

Ken  Holland.  South  Carolina. 

Harold  C.  Hollenbeck.  New  Jersey. 

Marjorie  S.  Holt,  Maryland. 

James  J.  Howard,  New  Jersey. 

William  J.  Hughes,  New  Jersey. 

John  W.  Jenrette,  Jr.,  South  Carolina. 

Harold  Johnson,  California. 

James  R.  Jones.  Oklahoma. 

Walter  B.  Jones,  North  Carolina. 

Abraham  Kazen,  Jr.,  Texas. 

Martha  Keys,  Kansas. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  New  York. 

Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  (Bob)  Krueger,  Texas. 

Joseph  A.  Le  Pante.  New  Jersey. 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  California. 
Jim  Lloyd,  California. 
Trent  Lott,  Mississippi. 

John  J.  McFall,  California. 
Matthew  P.  McHugh,  New  York. 
Gunn  McKay,  Utah. 

Edward  R.  Madigan,  Illinois. 

Ron  Marlenee,  Montana. 

Lloyd  Meeds,  Washington. 

Helen  S.  Meyner,  New  Jersey. 

George  Miller,  California. 

Norman  Y.  Mlneta.  California. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Maryland. 

Austin  J.  Murphy,  Pennsylvania. 

John  M.  Murphy,  New  York. 

Michael  O.  Myers,  Pennsylvania. 

Bill  Nichols,  Alabtuna. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania. 

Leon  E.  Panetta,  California. 

Jerry  M.  Patterson,  California. 

Shirley  N.  Pettis,  California. 

W.  R.  Poage,  Texas. 

Larry  Pressler,  South  Dakota. 

Melvln  Price,  Illinois. 

Charles  B.  Rangel,  New  York 

Frederick  W.  Richmond,  New  Yort. 

Ted  Rlsenhoover,  Oklahoma. 

Robert  A.  Roe,  New  Jersey. 

Teno  Roncallo,  Wyoming. 

Charles  Rose,  North  Carolina. 

Edward  R.  Roybal,  California. 

Harold  Runnels,  New  Mexico. 

Pemand  J.  St  Germain.  Rhode  Island. 

Jim  Santlnl.  Nevada. 

Patricia  Schroeder.  Colorado. 

Bud  Shuster,  Pennsylvania. 

B.  P.  Slsk,  California. 

Gladys  Noon  Spellman,  Maryland. 

Portney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  California. 

Tom  Steed,  Oklahoma. 

Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.,  Maryland. 

Louis  Stokes,  Ohio. 

Morris  K.  Udall.  Arizona. 
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Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  California. 
Wes  Watklns,  Oklahoma. 
Theodore  S.  Weiss,  New  York. 
Richard  C.  White,  Texas. 
Bob  Wilson,  California. 
Timothy  E.  Wlrth,  Colorado. 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat,  Guam. 
O.  W.  BIU  Young,  Florida. 
Don  Young,  Alaska. 


THE  SACCHARIN  BAN:  TIME  TO 
REVISE  FDA  PROCEDURES 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
thusiastically joining  with  my  many 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  permit  the 
continued  use  of  saccharin  and  to  sig- 
nificantly change  the  process  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  employs  to  de- 
termine the  safety  of  food  additives.  This 
legislation,  originally  drawn  up  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Martin,  is  in  response  to 
the  FDA's  recent  ban  of  saccharin. 

This  legislation  provides  a  new  mech- 
anism whereby  a  ban  of  a  food  additive 
by  the  FDA  could  be  appealed.  Upon  re- 
consideration, the  FDA  could  then  au- 
thorize continued  use  of  the  product 
only  if  the  public  benefits  of  such  use 
clearly  outweigh  the  public  risk.  The 
legislation  does  not  repeal  the  Delaney 
clause,  which  currently  governs  ban- 
ning procedures,  but  modifies  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  it  is  implemented. 

The  FDA's  saccharin  ban  is  yet  an- 
other in  a  long  Une  of  abuses  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  over-reacting  to  the  symp- 
toms of  a  few  laboratory  rats  fed  enor- 
mous amounts  of  an  everyday  product 
foimd  in  mUlions  of  American  homes  for 
the  past  80  years. 

The  saccharin  ban  was  based  on  a 
study  conducted  by  Canadian  scientists 
who  found  fewer  than  10  percent  of  200 
study  rats  developing  tumors  after  being 
fed  substantial  daily  amoimts  of  the 
product.  Saccharin  is  the  sole  remaining 
dietetic  sweetener  allowed  by  Federal  au- 
thorities to  be  sold  on  the  grocer's  shelf. 
Previous  decisions  by  the  FDA,  beginning 
in  1969  with  the  cyclamate  ban,  elimi- 
nated other  sugar-substitutes. 

Did  the  evidence  from  the  Canadian 
study  justify  the  FDA's  action?  I  think 
not.  For  you  and  I  to  equal  the  amounts 
of  saccharin  consumed  by  those  rats,  we 
would  have  to  drink  more  than  800  12 
ounce  cans  of  diet  drink  a  day,  or  eat 
more  than  1,850  packets  of  the  low-calo- 
rie sweetener  per  day.  When  you  consider 
that  drinking  a  mere  50  cans  of  pure, 
EPA-approved  water  can  kill  you,  it  be- 
comes obvious  just  how  absurd  the  FDA's 
action  is  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  important  is  the 
serious  situation  the  FDA  has  created 
for  the  more  than  10  million  Americans 
who  suffer  from  diabetes.  Without  sac- 
charin, these  people  are  left  without  a 
product  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
health.  I  think  it  is  time  the  bureaucrats 
started  to  show  a  Utile  more  concern  for 
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human  needs  and  a  little  less  for  caged-up 
laboratory  rats. 

I  hope  the  House  acts  swiftly  to  rescind 
this  ban  and  to  change  FDA's  procedures 
and  powers. 


TREATY  ASSURANCES  FOR  PANAMA 
CANAL  WORKERS  PROMULGATED 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21, 1977 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  March  15,  an  important  event, 
though  one  little  noticed  in  the  U.S. 
press,  took  place  in  the  unfolding  story 
of  Panama  Canal  treaty  negotiations.  On 
that  date  Gov.  Harold  R.  Parfltt  of  the 
Canal  Zone  issued  to  employee  leaders 
in  the  Canal  Zone  a  list  of  assurances, 
or  protections,  which  are  the  minimum 
acceptable  rights  and  benefits  to  be  ac- 
corded to  U.S.  citizen  and  non-U.S.  citi- 
zen employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  or- 
ganization in  any  new  Panama  Canal 
treaty  arrangement. 

The  list  of  assurances  provided  to 
canal  employees  is  significant.  Even 
though  it  may  not  contain  all  of  the 
benefit  provisions  for  which  canal  em- 
ployees have  striven,  and  will  strive,  this 
list  is  an  affirmation  of  the  concern  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  canal  em- 
ployees who  have  served  with  dedicated 
competence  over  the  years.  As  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  U.S.  and  non- 
U.S.  employees  of  the  canal  organiza- 
tion, perhaps  the  assurances  will  stem 
the  very  detrimental  tide  of  U.S.  citizen 
resignations  and  retirements  which  could 
threaten  the  operational  efficiency  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  canal  treaty  issues 
which  are  discussed  more  often  in  our 
news  media,  issues  such  as  the  perma- 
nent neutrality  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Its  defense,  and  the  duration  of  a  new 
treaty  relationship,  are  all  very  im- 
portant. But  all  of  these  Issues  are  rele- 
vant only  if  the  canal  is  efficiently  op- 
erated by  a  work  force  with  technical 
competence  and  high  morale,  and  only 
if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  human 
dimension  of  things.  Indeed,  if  more  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  human  and 
social  factors  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
many  years  ago,  I  am  convinced  the  po- 
litical climate  for  canal  operations  would 
be  better  today. 

Credit  for  the  issuance  of  canal  em- 
ployee treaty  protections  belongs  to  the 
negotiators  In  general  for  their  correct 
perception  of  apprehensions  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panana.  Credit  is  due  to  the 
labor  and  civic  organizations  who  have 
made  known  the  apprehensions  of  their 
memberships  and  constituencies.  Credit 
is  especially  due  to  Gov.  Harold  R.  Parfitt 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  who  has  continuously 
emphasized  the  need  for  consideration 
of  the  employees  in  canal  treaty  negoti- 
ations. 

On  January  14,  1977,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Co., 
acting  in  consonance  with  the  urgings 
of  Governor  Parfltt  and  Department  of 
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(Olven  to  Canal  Employees 
Governor  Parfltt  on  March 

The  following  list  of  assurances 
tTnlted  States  citizen  and  non 
citizen  employees  of  the  Panannb 
pany/Canal   Zone   Oovemmen 
from  the  United  States  posltlo)  i 
sent  those  assurances  on 
of   particular   Interest   to   Ca4al 
which  would,  as  a  minimum 
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4.  United  States  citizen 
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7.  Non-United  States  citizen  employees 
automatically  will  be  covered  under  the 
Panama  Social  Security  System,  except  that 
those  with  five  or  more  years  of  United  States 
Government  service  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  new  treaty  wUl  have  the  option  to 
retain  U.S.  Civil  Service  retirement  coverage 
in  lieu  of  transfer  to  Panama  Social  Secvirlty 
coverage. 

8.  Panamanian  citizens  will  be  employed 
in  increasing  numbers  at  all  levels  of  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  Canal. 

9.  Increased  Panamanian  employment  in 
the  operation  of  the  Canal  will  not  be  used 
to  displace  current  United  States  citizen 
Canal  employees. 

10.  All  eligible  employees  are  guaranteed 
by  current  regulation,  reductlon-ln-force  and 
reassignment  right,  transfer  or  function 
rights,  and  discontinued  service  retirement 
following  involuntary  separation.  In  addition, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  re- 
quested to  grant  approval  of  and/or  waivers 
for  "early  optional  retirement"  or  liberalized 
severance  pay  coverage  for  employees  of  Canal 
enterprise  activities  which  are  scheduled  for 
elimination,  reduction  or  transfer.  Employees 
whose  working  conditions  are  so  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  treaty  that  special  considera- 
tion Is  appropriate  may  also  be  Included  in 
this  commission  request. 

11.  Civil  Service  Commission  approval  will 
be  sought  to  provide  any  present  United 
States  citizen  employee  requesting  such  as- 
sistance with  priority  placement  considera- 
tion for  appropriate  vacancies  in  federal  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

12.  To  the  extent  consistent  with  sound 
management,  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  employment  of  non-United  States  citi- 
zen personnel  will,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
conform  with  the  general  principles  con- 
tained In  the  labor  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

13.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  ask  that  special  placement  assistance  be 
offered  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  any 
non-United  States  citizen  employee  who  may 
be  displaced  by  reason  of  the  treaty. 

14.  The  Canal  management  will  conduct  Its 
relations  with  recognized  employee  unions 
representing  Canal  employees  in  accordance 
with  Executive  Order  11491,  as  amended, 
and/or  other  mutually  acceptable  form  of 
collective  bargaining. 

15.  Recommendations,  if  appropriate,  will 
be  made  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  legislative  action  found  necessary 
to  prevent  an  erosion  of  the  general  level  of 
employee  benefits  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment under  any  new  treaty. 

REsoLtmoNs   Passed   Unanimously   by   the 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Company  on  January  14,  1977 
resolution  no.  1 

Whereas,  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  are  currently  negotiating  a 
new  treaty  for  the  future  operation,  main- 
tenance and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
and 

Whereas,  these  negotiations  involve  many 
Issues  and  decisions  directly  affecting  the 
care««^nd  living  conditions  of  Panama  Ca- 
nal Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government 
employees  and  their  dependents;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  and  Panamanian 
employees  of  the  Canal  enterprise  have  ren- 
dered long  and  faithful  service  in  operating 
the  Canal  efficiently  for  the  benefit  of  all  na- 
tions without  discrimination,  thus  providing 
a  vital  link  in  the  lanes  of  international 
commerce;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  the  unique  skills  and  in- 
valuable experience  of  these  dedicated  em- 
ployees in  order  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  that  have  characterized  the 
operation  of  the  Canal  as  well  as  to  help 
train  future  generations  of  workers;  and 
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Whereas,  there  are  certain  assurances  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  or  Executive  Branch  can 
make  unilaterally  to  employees  without  re- 
gard to  any  treaty; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  cause  to  be  spread  on  the  records 
of  the  Corporation  the  assurance  to  all  its 
employees  that,  consistent  with  good  man- 
agement practice  and  applicable  statutes, 
the  Board  will  endeavor  to  preserve  existing 
employee  rights  and  benefits  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  on-going  treaty  negotiations; 
and  that  the  Board  strongly  urges  that  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
take  action  to  provide  assurances  of  reten- 
tion of  the  rights  and  benefits  to  employees 
as  long  as  the  United  States  operates  the 
Canal. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2 

Whereas,  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  Panama  regarding  a 
new  treaty  for  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  and  Panamanian 
employees  of  the  Canal  enterprise  have  a  vital 
Interest  in  decisions  resulting  from  these 
negotiations  which  directly  affect  their 
rights,  benefits  and  future  employment  se- 
curity; and 

Whereas,  it  is  recognized  that  treaties  are 
never  negotiated  in  public,  and  therefore  the 
United  States  Government  has  felt  itself 
unable  to  keep  Canal  enterprise  employees 
Informed  of  many  issues  In  the  negotiations 
and  there  has  thus  developed  a  climate  of 
uncertainty  and  apprehension  exacerbated 
by  continuing  announcements  in  the  Pan- 
amanian press  with  no  comment  by  U-S 
spokesmen;    and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  negotiators  have  pub- 
licly expressed  the  Intent  to  protect  the 
benefits  and  interests  of  Canal  enterprise 
employees  and  to  provide  them  continued 
assistance  through  the  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain times  ahead;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  equally  beneficial  to  man- 
agement in  maintaining  an  efficient  work 
force  to  provide  employees  with  sufficient 
information  on  matters  pertaining  to  a 
treaty  to  allow  the  employees  to  formulate 
personal  decisions  based  on  fact  rather  than 
rumor  and  spe^iulatlon; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  cause  to  be  spread  on  the  records 
of  the  Corporation  the  very  strong  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  employees  of  the  Canal  enterprise 
be  more  fully  informed  of  treaty  issues  and 
decisions  directly  affecting  their  living  and 
working  conditions. 


MRS.  MARY  HEATH— lOlST 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Heath  will  celebrate  her  101st  birthday 
on  March  26, 1977.  She  came  to  our  com- 
munity of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  in  1879, 
when  she  was  3  years  old.  She  had  been 
bom  in  Red  Wing.  Minn.  This  means 
she  has  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress and  development  along  the  Ohio 
River. 

She  married  William  Heath  in  1896 
and  they  had  two  children:  Ariel,  a 
daughter  born  in  1900,  and  Norman  born 
in  1906.  She  has  survived  them  both. 
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However,  her  family  is  carried  on  by  her 
late  son  Norman's  wife,  Louise,  a  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Susan  Hendershot  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  and  a  great-granddaugh- 
ter. Amy  Louise  Hendershot,  age  3. 

She  is  a  living  piece  of  history  in 
Columbiana  Coimty,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Mary 
Heath  has  observed  in  her  lifetime  the 
transition  from  travel  by  riverboat  to 
train  to  rocket,  an  amazing  thought.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
honor  Mrs.  Mary  Heath  on  her  birthday. 


TANKER  SAFETY 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

of  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
appalled  at  the  growing  threat  to  our 
marine  environment  and  the  inconsist- 
ent efforts  to  cope  with  a  burgeoning 
armada  of  some  3.000  tankers  a  year 
that  come  into  our  ports  from  overseas. 
The  spate  of  oil  spills  brought  into  focus 
with  the  Argo  Merchant  casualty  has 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  Congress  to 
take  afiarmative  action  and  address  var- 
ious feasible  and  reasonable  measures  to 
protect  our  various  national  resources. 

About  a  year  ago  during  oversight 
hearings  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  into 
the  adequacy  of  Coast  Guard  search- 
and-rescue  facilities  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
I  focused  on  apparent  deficiencies  that 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  tragic  sink- 
ing of  the  now  legendary  Steamer  Fitz- 
gerald in  November  1975.  At  that  time 
I  stated  that  a  'heed — had  become — evi- 
dent for  a  preventative  vessel  traflBc  con- 
trol system  including  winter  advisory 
services  that  will  lessen  the  need  for  on- 
scene  assistance."  I  noted  then  that  "In- 
novative navigational  aids  such  as  Loran 
might  lessen  a  dependence  on  other 
manned  aids"  and  that  "an  automated 
vessel  reporting  system  will  trigger  as- 
sistance when  needed." 

I  have  pursued  the  idea  of  mandatory 
vessel  traflBc  control  systems,  using 
transponders  and  satellite  techniques, 
through  observance  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
Mini-Loran  system  under  development 
for  the  St.  Mary's  River  in  Michigan  and 
through  discussions  with  John  Hopkins 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  about  the 
Transit  navigational  satellite  system  de- 
veloped for  and  now  being  installed  in 
U.S.  naval  vessels.  The  results  of  this 
effort  are  reflected  in  the  Federal  Tank- 
er Safety  and  Control  Act  of  1977  that 
I  have  introduced  today  and  are  appli- 
cable on  the  Great  Lakes  as  well  as  upon 
the  oceans  within  our  newly  established 
fishery  conservation  zone. 

In  my  bill  I  have  recognized  the  need 
for  continued  training  of  shipboard  per- 
sonnel and  a  competency  manning  phi- 
losophy that  should  be  given  increasing 
recognition  in  the  broadest  of  terms.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  have,  in  spite  of  some  op- 
position, retained  requirements  for  seg- 
regated ballast  tanks  and  double  bot- 
toms. I  feel  that  it  is  technically  possible 
to  cope  with  some  of  the  stability  and 
explosive  vapor  concerns  of  opponenjs 
and  have  noted  the  increasing  trends  to- 
ward such  construction  standards  even 
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in  the  absence  of  mandatory  require- 
ments. Oil  transporting  vessels  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  have  double  bottoms 
and,  I  believe,  in  some  instances  double 
hulls  tliat  have  averted  ecological  disas- 
ter. For  example,  this  winter  a  grounding 
in  Grand  Traverse  Bay  resulted  in  minor 
spillage  of  oil,  because  the  tanker  in- 
volved had  a  double  bottom. 

Attention  of  late  has  been  focused  on 
tankers;  but  in  the  areas  of  concern,  tank 
vessels  and  barges  do  not  operate  in  iso- 
lation from  other  traflBc.  In  spite  of  every 
precaution  applied  to  or  by  tank  vessels, 
their  safety  and  that  of  our  natural  re- 
sources can  be  seriously  hazarded  by 
other  vessels  not  similarly  equipped  and 
not  participants  in  a  traCBc  control  sys- 
tem. Accordingly  my  bill  calls  for  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that 
will  address  these  hazards. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  should  be  of 
significance  to  the  most  fragile  of  envi- 
ronments, the  fresh  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  with  some  95.000  square 
miles  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction  and  a 
shoreline  of  some  5.480  miles  that  exceeds 
the  entire  eastern  coastline  of  the  United 
States.  Storms  are  as  severe,  the  seas  as 
violent,  and  the  navigational  hazards  as 
great  as  in  any  other  maritime  region. 
Ships  here  are  continuously  in  pilotage 
waters  and  as  the  transportation  of  en- 
ergy resources  by  water  is  increasing, 
concern  is  heightened. 

Quite  recently,  I  had  a  survey  made 
of  the  magnitude,  frequency,  and  point 
sources  of  oil  and  chemical  spills  during 
calendar  year  1975  into  Great  Lakes 
waters.  The  results  were  surprising  to  me 
and  have  spurred  my  interests  in  more 
stringent  tanker  regulations  and  vessel 
controls:  they  have  also  impressed  me 
with  a  need  to  look  at  problem  areas, 
other  than  vessels.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  the  heretofore  undeveloped  data. 
During  1975,  there  were  42  spills  in  excess 
of  1,000  gallons  reported  from  all  sources. 
Eleven  of  these  spills  were  classified  as 
major,  that  is,  exceeding  10,000  gallons. 
Vessel  and  barge  discharges,  without 
regard  to  quantity,  involved  5  foreign 
vessels  and  28  U.S.  vessels.  These  dis- 
charges occurred  diiring  cleaning  and 
ballasting,  refueling,  and  transfer  opera- 
tions. Point  sources  include  rail  vehicles, 
onshore  refinery  and  oil  storage  facilities, 
and  pipelines  as  well  as  vessels  of  all 
classes.  The  causes  of  such  spills  run  the 
gamut  from  hull  or  tank  leakages  to 
other  structural,  pipeline,  and  pump 
failures. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  addresses 
one  area  of  major  concern  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner  but  we  must,  and  I  will, 
be  giving  attention  to  other  areas  that 
may  have  been  overlooked  in  our  rush  to 
address  the  onslaught  from  the  seas. 


FEDERAL   IMPACT  AID 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAwan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  in  President  Carter's  budget  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1977,  the  President  eliminated 
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$395  million  In  budget  allocations  for 
section  3(b)  entitlements  of  Public  Law 
81-874,  the  so-called  Federal  impact  aid 
legislation.  The  purpose  of  the  fimding 
provided  in  this  portion  of  Public  Law 
81-874  is  to  reimburse  local  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  numerous  students 
whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property.  I  call  attention  to  this  matter 
because  such  an  omission  from  the  fiscal 
year  1978  budget  will  have  a  serious  and 
detrimental  affect  on  educational  sys- 
tems throughout  the  50  States.  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  alone,  the  proposed  cut 
will  amount  to  a  $5.5  million  loss  to  the 
State.  Such  a  budget  cut  will  mean  that 
327  teachers  wUl  become  jobless  and  a 
minimum  of  8,551  students  will  be  ad- 
versely affected.  Class  sizes  will  swell  and 
the  burden  on  an  already  tight  educa- 
tional budget  will  greatly  Increase. 

Yet  Hawaii  will  not  be  alone  in  at- 
tempting to  provide  quality  education  to 
students  while  budget  cutbacks  continue. 
Federal  impact  aid  goes  to  420  congres- 
sional districts  and  over  4,300  school 
districts,  so  that  almost  every  local  edu- 
cational system  will  suffer  from  the  loss 
of  funds.  <; 

Opponents  of  1978  Impact  aid  appro- 
priations would  argue  that  many  local 
educational  agencies  which  receive  large 
section  3(b)  entitlements  are  among  the 
most  prosperous  regions  in  the  coimtry, 
particularly  those  which  are  adjacent  to 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  However, 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  not  only 
do  these  presumably  wealthy  districts 
have  some  of  the  largest  school  districts 
in  the  country,  but  that  a  loss  of  only 
3(b)  payments  to  the  same  school  dis- 
tricts would  increase  local  property  taxes 
by  over  20  percent. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  they  commence  their 
hearings  today  on  school  assistance  In 
federally  affected  areas,  to  restore  the 
reductions  in  the  1978  impact  aid  appro- 
priations as  proposed  in  the  Carter  budg- 
et. I  also  appeal  to  my  House  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  to  join 
with  me  and  others  to  insure  that  these 
fimds  remain  In  the  final  fiscal  year  1978 
budget,  for  the  sake  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation. 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
FOREST 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  92-300,  the  Volun- 
teers In  the  National  Forest  Act  of  1972. 
limit  the  Forest  Service  to  spending 
$100,000  annually  on  volunteer  programs. 

VSThile  such  knowledgeable  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Hiking  and  Ski 
Touring  Association  have  conducted  two 
summer  volimteer  programs  In  four 
States,  with  positive  results,  this  effort 
has  reached  its  limit  because  of  the 
statutory  limitation. 

I  am  not  proposing  any  more  spend- 
ing— far  from  It. 


ami 
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Removing  the  spending 
would  simply  give  the  Forest 
option  of  spending  existing 
tions  for  administration 
tion  of  volunteer  programs. 
While  the  present  limit 
sounds  adequate  for  these 
not — not  when  the  funds 
over  146  national  forests 
Uon  acres.  It  seems  right  to 
as  cost  effective — that  the 
should  be  allowed  to  use 
knowledgeable  volunteers  in  i 
maintain  the  national  forest 

For  these  reasons,  I  am 
legislation  which  would 
$100,000  limitation. 

This  is  not  controversial 
Both  the  Department  of  ..„ 
the  OflBce  of  Management 
have  endorsed  this   bill— l__ 
favorably  on  it  late  in  the  94tl 
In  1975,  for  example,     ._ 
more  than  $1  million  worth 
the  national  forests — and  the 
Government  was  $100,000 
Service  had  to  turn  away 
qualified  help.  This  Is 
now,  when  the  Forest  Servlcf 
closing  trails  and  other 
tional    forests    because    of 
maintenance. 

The  use  of  volunteers  . 
the  manpower  crisis  faced 
Service — without  "any 
costs  to  the  Federal 
cording  to  the  Department  o 
ture. 

This  type  of  creative 
overdue,  and  I  would  like  to 
support  for  this  bill. 
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HOW    TO    INCREASE     TA3 
NUES  FROM  THE 


RICH 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP   NEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTIaTIVES 


Tuesday,  March  22,  19 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker, 
arguments  most  commonly 
efforts  to  cut  tax  rates  across 
is  that  this  will  amount  to  a  _ 
rich.  The  truth  Is  actually  quit ! 
poslte  because  the  only  way 
rich  to  pay  more  taxes  is  to 
worth  while  for  them  to  take 
out  of  tax  loopholes  and  put 
productive  enterprises. 

By  way  of  Illustration, 
following  figures  which  show 
centage  of  all  income  taxes  paid 
earning  $100,000  and  up: 

Percent  of  Federal  tax  revenues 

comes  0/  tlOO.OOO  and  abo 

1962 

1963    

1964    

1965    

1966    

1967    

1968 
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As  one  can  see,  beginning  in  . 
is  a  sharp  rise  in  the  amount  of 
collected  on  those  who  are  gene 
sidered  rich.  It  is  interesting 
however,  that  the  tax  rates  on  ^ 
comes  were  actually  going  dowr 
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Service  the 
appropria- 

coordina- 
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1963,  the  highest  tax  rate  was  91  percent 
on  incomes  above  $200,000.  In  1964,  this 
rate  dropped  to  77  percent.  In  1965,  It 
dropped  to  70  percent,  where  it  is  today 
President  Kennedy  advocated  reducing 
the  tax  rates  in  order  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment and  production,  it  worked,  plus 
added  revenues  to  the  Treasury. 

I  think  that  this  Is  very  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  the  reduction  in  tax  rates  ac- 
tually led  to  an  increase  in  taxes  on  the 
rich.  This  results  simply  from  the  fact 
that  with  lower  tax  rates  it  was  more 
worth  while  for  wealthy  people  to  take 
theu-  money  out  of  tax  shelters  like  tax- 
exempt  municipal  bonds  and  Invest  in 
profitmaking  enterprises. 

Knowing  full  well  that  there  are  other 
reasons  as  weU,  I  think  that  this  is  some- 
thing the  Congress  should  consider  very 
carefully  the  next  time  someone  starts 
talking  about  closing  tax  loopholes  and 
soaking  the  rich.  The  way  to  reduce  loop- 
holes is  lower  the  rates  to  more  reason- 
able levels  where  enterprise  is  encour- 
aged and  revenues  flow  Into  the 
Treasury. 
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n.,w?  „?^  the  citizens  in  private  and 
public  Ihe  would  be  eager  to  compete 
for  this  public  office  if  they  were  partly 
freed  from  the  prospects  of  financial  and 
physical  strain  of  never-ending  cam- 
paigning. This  increased  competition 
could  better  challenge  entrenched  politi- 
cal machines,  and  bolster  the  two-party 
system.  ' 


OUR  TIES  WITH  CANADA  AND 
MEXICO 
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HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  that  would 
change  the  term  a  U.S.  Representative 
could  serve  to  three,  4-year  terms. 

The  best  way  to  protect  against  the 
shortcomings  associated  with  excessively 
long  tenure  in  office  is  through  a  fixed 
limitation  of  terms.  The  22d  amendment 
to  the   Constitution,   which  limits  the 
number  of  terms  a  President  may  serve 
was  a  step  In  the  right  direcUon-  but 
only  a  step.  In  limiting  the  total  number 
of  terms  that  a  Congressman  may  serve 
we  insure  that  the  Congress  will  remain 
responsive  to  the  people.  A  recurring 
turnover  in  the  office  will  give  many  more 
people  the  opportunity  envisioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  trade  private  life 
for  public  service,  and  yet  never  be  so  far 
from  private  life  that  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  the  district  are  forgotten. 
The  demand  for  a  4-year  term  for 
Representatives  is  long  standing.  Ever 
since  the  Constitutional  Convention    it 
has  been  argued  that  the  2-year  term 
is  too  short  a  time  for  Members  to  ac- 
quaint   themselves    with    their    duties 
Four-year  terms  would  allow  Represent- 
atives to  devote  more  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  legislative  responsibilities 
The  12 -year  period  would  allow  each 
mcoming  Congressman  ample  time  to 
learn  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Congress,  to  gain  greater  insight  on  a 
national  scale  and  to  implement  pro- 
grams which  caused  him  to  seek  office 
If  a  Member  is  still  interested  in  public 
office,  after  serving  12  years  in  the  United 
States    House    of    Representatives,    he 
could  run  for  office  in  the  Senate  or  some 
other  elective  office. 

The  4-year  term  would  reduce  the 
total  campaign  cost  per  Member,  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  for  candidates,  and 
their  contributors. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 'of 
my  colleagues  the  foUowlng  column  by 
my  constituent,  Gen.  Henry  Huglin 
General  HugUn  Is  a  retired  Air  Force 
brigadier  general  and  syndicated  col- 
umnist. He  comments  on  America's  rela- 
tions with  Canada  and  Mexico: 

Our  Ties  With  Canada  and  Mexico 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 
Sensibly  and  wisely  symbolically.  President 

5^1^^^*'''!**  ^^^  ^'^^  *^°  meetings  with 
other  heads  of  government  with  President 
Jose  Lopez  Portlllo  of  Mexico  and  Prime 
mnlster  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  of  Canad^ 
By  habit,  we  Americans  usually  take  our 
closest  neighbors,  the  Canadians  and  Mexi- 
cans, much  too  much  for  granted    ^ 

nn^«f  ^°^r  "^t  ^^''^  ^^^°  focusing  mainly 
on  hot  spots  abroad  In  Europe,  Asia  and 
more  recently.  Africa.  Meanwhile,  In  this 
hemisphere,  particularly  In  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, things  have  been  relatively  quiet  in  re- 
spect to  our  Interests. 

Oood  relations  with  our  neighbors  are   of 
course    very  Important.  We  share  long  bor- 

mwnd  **^/?.  ^^  ^""^  *='°««Jy  ^I'^ed  econo- 
mically. And  their  problems  and  ours  affect 
one  another,  whether  they  are  mutual  prob- 
^ms,  such  as  energy,  or  not.  For  example, 
both  Canada  and  Mexico  helped  In  our  re- 
rofrt  ?^*J^^  crlste-brought  on  by  the  severe 
cold  in  our  Midwest  and  East— by  making 
emergency  shipments  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  our  country.  "xu^i  gas 

For  many  sound  reasons.  It  Is  proper  and 
prudent  for  us  to  understand  better  and 
pay  more  attention  to  these  neighbors  of 
ours  than  we  have  been  doing 

w)^'*»„  ^"it''^  *®  ^*^^  more' trade  than 
mo«  tK^  °^hll  ^^"^t'-y  »°  the  world-and 
more  than  with  all  of  Europe. 

„  ^'^JTl^^^®  political  and  mutual  security 
inks  with  Canada  through  NATO  and  bi- 
lateral agreements,  Including  our  combined 
North  America  Air  Defense  Command 

We  are  Mexico's  top  trading  partner  and 
!^®T^t"^^  ^^  ^^'^  fourth.  Further,  within 
the  U.S.  are  as  many  as  six  million  Mexicans 
of  whom  many  are  here  Illegally.  And  the- 
problems  are  complex  and  serious  concern- 
ing these  Mexican  immigrants— and  the 
growing  traffic  In  drugs  from  Mexico,  as  well 

Also  with  Mexico  we  have  politically  and 
security  ties  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Rio  Treaty 

Both  countries  are  dependent  on  our 
mmtary  strength,  political  skill,  and  will  for 
their  ultimate  security.  And  neither  has  any 
r^l  concern  over  our  country  being  a  threat, 
though  we  are  now  a  superpower  and  heav- 
ily armed.  Our  long  borders  are  not  mili- 
tary defended  frontiers  and  there  are  no 
tensions  along  them— in  contrast  with  the- 
borders  between  Russia  and  China  and  be- 
tween many  other  countries. 

Both  the  Canadians  and  Mexicans  have- 
mounting  problems  which  may  spill  over  Into 
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problems  for  us.  If  they  cannot  cope  with 
them  well.  On  some  they  need  otu"  help. 

Mexico  faces  severe  economic,  and  In  turn 
social  and  political,  strains  from  her  bur- 
geoning population.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  25  million  Mexicans;  now  there 
are  63  million;  and  132  million  are  expected 
by  the  year  2000. 

Mexico  Is  potentially  a  rich,  dynamic  na- 
tion. She  has  made  remarkable  economic 
progress  In  recent  decades,  and  she  has  been 
the  leading  nation  in  development  In  Latin 
America.  Fiu^her,  great  new  oil  reserves  have 
recently  been  found.  But  her  population  ex- 
plosion Is  creating  massive  economic  and  so- 
cial problems,  outstripping  her  economic 
gains  and  resulting  In  25%  xmemployment 
and  growing  unrest. 

Canada's  political  stability,  continuity,  and 
economic  unity  are  In  prospective  Jeopardy, 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  residents 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  may  decide  by  1981 
to  split  off  from  Canada  as  a  separate  na- 
tion. If  such  a  separation  shovild  occur,  Can- 
ada could  break  up,  with  the  further  possi- 
bility that  some  of  her  provinces  would  bid 
to  become  states  of  our  Union. 

Also,  with  a  new  nationalistic  fervor,  the 
Canadians  are  concerned  over  the  Impact  of 
$26  billion  Investment  from  the  U.S.  on  their 
economic  independence.  Their  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  has  also  led  them  to  Invoke  some 
measxires  of  attempted  financial,  trade,  and 
cultural  protection. 

But  regardless  of  the  Canadians' — and 
Mexicans' — concerns  over  dominance  of  their 
economies  through  our  financial  investments, 
they  need  continued  heavy  Inputs  of  our 
capital  to  maintain  the  pace  of  their  eco- 
nomic development.  Yet,  they  swing  between 
seeking  It  and  discouraging  it  for  nationalis- 
tic pride  reasons. 

For  our  national  interests,  we  are  clearly 
interested  In  political,  social,  and  economic 
stability  and  progress  in  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico— for  our  economic  health,  continued  flow 
of  needed  Imports  and  exports,  and  quietude 
and  security  In  our  mutual  North  American 
continent  homeland. 

So,  as  we  think  more  and  more  of  the  In- 
terdependence of  the  world — as  we  must — 
we  ought  to  stop  taking  our  close  neighbors, 
the  Canadians  and  Mexicans,  for  granted  and 
recognize  our  particularly  close  Interdepend- 
ence with  them.  They  are  marching  to  their 
own  drumbeat  but.  with  mutual  understand- 
ing and  cooperation,  we  all  need  to  march  In 
step  as  much  as  we  can,  for  our  overall  best 
Interests. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  RECLA- 
MATION LAW 


HON.  JOHN  KREBS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  B.  F.  Sisk.  and  I 
are  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
modify  the  160-acre  limitation  mandated 
by  Federal  reclamation  law  enacted  over 
half  a  century  ago.  The  bill  incorporates 
a  160-acre  class  I  equivalency  provision 
into  the  1926  law. 

Our  proposition  allows  those  with  a 
tract  of  land  of  lesser  quality  than  class 
I  to  own  up  to  a  maximum  which  would 
correspond,  in  terms  of  potential  produc- 
tivity, to  160  acres  of  class  I  land. 

The  present  limitation  simply  is  not 
realistic  nor  equitable  in  many  areas  of 
the  country.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  parcel  of  land  can  vary 
substantially  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
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variables,  such  as  soil  composition,  to- 
pography, and  climate.  We  believe  It  is 
unfair  to  require  individuals  with  class 
II  or  poorer  quality  land  to  compete  with 
others  owning  parcels  of  prime  agricul- 
tural land. 

An  equivalency  concept  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  authorizations  of 
some  18  specific  reclamation  projects. 
Our  bill  will  simply  fill  in  the  gaps,  by 
making  the  concept  uniformly  applicable 
to  all  reclamation  projects  in  the  West- 
em  United  States. 


SPEECH  BY  THE  HONORABLE  WIL- 
LIAM MOORHEAD  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
William  Moorhead  with  whom  I  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  recently  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
expressed  a  concern  shared  by  many  of 
us  on  the  committee  stemming  from  the 
failure  to  produce  any  meaningful  finan- 
cial institution  reform  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  read  and  carefully  weigh  his  remarks: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  William  S.  Moob- 

HEAD  before  THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSO- 
CIATION, February  23, 1977 

When  General  MacArthur  made  bis  historic 
appearance  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
after  President  Truman  relieved  him  of  his 
command  In  Korea  be  made  the  famous 
statement  "old  soldiers  never  die,  they  Just 
fade  away".  I  have  heard  that  paraphrased 
about  bankers  that  "old  bankers  never  die, 
they  Just  lose  their  Interest". 

That  paraphrase  about  bankers  Is  obvious- 
ly wrong  for  two  reasons:  (a)  ever  since  I 
have  been  In  Congress,  the  bankers  I  talk 
to  seem  to  be  getting  younger  and  yoimger 
and  (B)  you  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  lost  your  Interest  by 
coming  to  this  early,  wintry  Washington 
Breakfast. 

Even  before  I  came  to  Congress  In  1959, 
congressmen  and  administrations  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  academicians  and  business- 
men have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
structure  of  ovir  financial  system  Is  in  need 
of  a  thorough  overhaul.  The  hearings  on  the 
financial  Institutions  act  of  1957  (held  be- 
fore I  came  to  Congress)  establlslied  this 
beyond  a  peradventure  of  a  doubt  but  to  this 
day  nothing  of  note  has  occurred.  In  the 
years  following  1957  we  considered,  by  and 
large,  only  piecemeal  bits  of  legislation. 

We  did  it  again  last  week. 

Last  week,  the  House  Banking  Committee 
approved  a  bill  that  contained  three  mat- 
ters of  real  concern  to  the  banking  com- 
munity: 1)  an  extension  for  12  months  of 
the  law  that  authorizes  deposit  rate  ceilings 
for  thrift  Institutions;  2)  language  extend- 
ing what  are  essentially  checking  accounts 
to  federally  chartered  thrift  Institutions  in 
New  York  State  only;  and  3)  a  title  enlarg- 
ing the  lending  activities  of  credit  unions, 
Including  giving  them  real  mortgage  lend- 
ing authority. 

Lobbyists  In  Washington,  primarily  those 
representing  small  and  large  commercial 
banks,  have  been  congratulating  themselves 
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since  Thursday  because  they  were  able — 
along  with  some  help  from  thrifts  which 
did  not  want  the  power — to  klU  prc^osed 
language  In  the  bill  that  would  have  granted 
checking  powers  to  federally  chartered 
tlirifts  m  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Let's  examine  what  really  happened  last 
week  and  put  It  In  the  context  of  your  mis- 
sion here  to  develop  an  ABA  legislative  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  NOW  accounts,  credit 
union  activity,  and  extension  of  thrift  rate 
control  authority — which  means  the  »4  point 
differential. 

In  defeating  the  Committee's  original 
plan  to  begin  allowing  thrift  Institutions 
NOW  account  power — and  for  the  time  being 
let's  not  discuss  the  Issue  of  Interest  bearing 
versus  NINOWs — you  failed  to  stop  12  ad- 
ditional months  of  the  »4  percent  Interest 
that  thrifts  can  offer.  You  failed  to  hold 
back  the  growing  credit  union  movement. 
And  you  succeeded  In  retaining  the  image  of 
the  ABA  as  being  a  negative  lobbying  force — 
that  Is,  what  you  were  against  was  pretty 
clear  but  what  you  are  for  never  surfaced. 

Now  some  may  think  that  the  banking 
Industry  will  never  get  what  It  wants  from 
the  Congress  so  It  might  as  weU  Just  mar- 
shal Its  vaunted  resources  and  spring  Into 
action  every  time  something  develops  that 
It  opposes.  This  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure has  worked  in  the  past  so  why  not 
just  continue? 

Well  the  reason  Is,  that  the  Congress  is 
tired  of  the  squabbling  among  financial 
lobbyists  that  Immediately  occurs  whenever 
any  legislation  of  substance  Is  proposed.  I 
am  tired  of  being  told  by  every  banker,  sav- 
ings and  loan  official  and  mutual  savings 
bank  president,  and  now  add  credit  unions 
to  the  list,  that  a  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation, If  It  passes,  will  mean  the  end  of 
western  civilization  as  we  know  It. 

This  takes  me  back  to  last  week's  action 
by  the  Banking  Committee.  I  don't  think 
that  was  a  victory  for  you. 

You  lost  two  big  issues,  the  differential 
for  12  months  and  credit  union  expansion. 

And  don't  kid  yourself,  the  differential  will 
continue  for  12  and  18  months  at  a  time 
unless  you  help  break  this  cycle  by  sup- 
porting a  positive  bill  that  can  pass. 

I  say  this  now  because  I  believe  there  still 
Is  a  chance  that  the  House  Committee  bill 
might  Just  become  a  simple  three  month  ex- 
tension of  the  differential — or  Reg  Q — as 
It  Is  popularly  but  Incorrectly  entitled. 

The  Senate  still  must  act  on  this  bill  and 
we  all  know  what  happens  once  the  other 
body  gets  Into  Its  togas  and  begins  decorat- 
ing their  Christmas  trees. 

The  clash  of  a  Senate  bill  full  of  goodies 
and  the  House  bill  which  we  reported  last 
week  might  Just  mean  a  deadlocked  confer- 
ence that  can  only  agree  on  a  short  exten- 
sion of  the  differential. 

This  could  be  an  opportunity  for  you  and 
me  to  come  up  with  some  major  Items  you 
support  and  would  be  willing  to  see  In- 
cluded In  a  larger  package. 

I,  for  one.  would  not  be  disappointed  If 
the  Congress  passed  a  three  or  six  month 
extension  of  the  differential  and  nothing 
more — for  the  time  being. 

This  would  allow  us  some  time  to  put  to- 
gether what  I  believe  to  be  a  more  meaning- 
ful package  of  proposals  which  benefit  each 
element  of  the  financial  Industry  and  brings 
a  bit  more  rationality  to  our  national  fi- 
nancial structure. 

What  I  would  then  propose  for  your  con- 
sideration is  a  bill  that  contains  language 
to  accomplish  the  following  Items: 

1)  a  resolution  to  the  matter  of  the  dif- 
ferential enjoyed  by  thrift  Institutions; 

2)  nationwide  NOW  or  NINOW  approval; 

3)  payment  of  Interest  on  yo\ir  FED  re- 
serves: 

4)  a  continued  federal  moratorium  on 
state  taxation  of  national  banks; 

5)  credit  union  powers — no  greater  than 
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currently    appear    In    the 
Committee  bill; 

6)  federal   chartering  of 
banks; 

7)  Increasing    the    amount 
loan  thrifts  can  make;  and 

8)  A   more   equitable   tax 
tween  banks  and  S&L's  which 
pand  their  powers. 

Now  to  put  some  flesh  on  th 
Moorhead  Act. 

Frankly  as  long  as  thrift  Ins 
tlnue   to  remain   the 
of    home    mortgage    loans    I 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
There  are  few  savings  and  _- 
match  your  banks  If  the  V4  % 
You  would  decimate  most  of 

multitude  of  services  and 

slbllltles.  So  let's  be  honest  if  t 
goes  then  the  S&L  goes  too 
as  long  as  they  are  the  only 
for  hovislng,   they  should  not 
out  of  existence. 

However,  proposals  have  beer 
In  the  past  that  call  for 
entlal   In  five  years   or  so   In 
broadening  of  S&L  authority, 
without  merit  and  you  might 
porting  one. 

I  also  would  Include 
count  language  or  even 
I  know  this  matter  causes  ulcej^ 
angina  pectoris,  and  stroke 
but  following  the  Fed's  lead 
an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

I  know  all  of  the  stories  . 
lunches"  and  somebody  has  to 
but  I  envision  any  lifting  of 
checking  account  Interest  to  be 
by  the  Fed  payment  of  Interesl 
serves.    The    comparative    nu 
worked  out  but  It  Is  essential 
help  pay  for  the  other. 

My  package  also  would 
to    allow    state    chartered    mu 
banks  to  convert  to  federally 
stltutlons:  a  proposal  that  w^ 
home  mortgage  loan  amounts 
It  costs  today  to  purchase  a  h> 
credit  iinlons  powers  Including 
make  mortgage  loans. 

Now  I  would  include  In  the 
extension    of    the    Federal    „.„, 
state  taxation  of  national  banks 
ing  nightmarish  regulatory 
not   be   eased   by  suddenly 
taxes — and  do  the  necessary 
every    state    where    a    loan 
acquired  or  made. 

The  Rouse  now  employs  a 
referring  bills  to  committee 
tlal  referral.  At  bottom  what  ^ 
that  two  committees  can  work 
bill  simultaneously — as  long  as 
is  limited  to  that  portion  of  th( 
their  committee  jurisdiction. 

This  procedure  would  allow  ., 
in  the  bill  I  propose  language 
with    Increased    powers — grants 
equitable  tax  treatment  to  all 

For  those  S&L's  that  want  „ 
of  their  constraints  and  compe 
banks.  I  say  they  should.  But 
time   they    cannot    continue    u^ 
treatment  reserved  for  the  type 
tlon  they  no  longer  are.  By  the 
a  small  S&L  that  wants  to 
forever,  borrowing  8hort  and  ., 
making  mortgage  loans  within 

munlty  should  be  encouraged 

tax  system— to  do  Just  that. 

Now  I've  thrown  a  lot  of  idea 
this  morning  and  before  finish 
to  make  a  few  observations  on 
economic   proposals   and   the 
economy  In  general. 

There  are  other  economic  ^ ^ 

tlcularly  international  economh 
upon  which,  because  of  time,  I  wi 
today.  However,  it  Is  quite 
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domestic  economic  policy  can  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  international  economic  forces. 

With  that  caveat,  let  us  look  at  the  Carter 
Administration  economic  stimulus  package 
and  ask  four  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  package  and  what  are  its 
pluses  and  minuses; 

2.  What  will  Congress  do  with  the  package. 

3.  What  will  the  Federal  Reserve  do  as  a 
result  of  the  answers  to  questions  1  and  2; 
and 

4.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  foregoing 
three  on  the  United  States  economy? 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  I  am  in  a  unique 
position  to  give  you  reasonably  well  informed 
answers  to  the  first  three  questions.  As  a 
member  of  these  two  committees  I  have 
heard  testimony  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coimsel  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Director 
of  OMB,  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury,  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  members  of  the  business, 
finance,  labor  and  academic  communities. 

If  I  can  give  you  correct  answers  to  the  first 
three  questions,  I  hope  that  you,  with  your 
expert  knowledge  and  experience,  can  give 
me  the  answers  to  the  fourth  question — 
"What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  United  States 
economy?" 

The  objective  Is  clear  and  universally 
agreed  upon — sufficient  stimulus  to  Improve 
a  lagging  economy  without  speeding  up  In- 
flation. 

To  be  completely  fair,  let  me  give  you  the 
bias  which  I  bring  to  this  universally  agreed 
upon  objective. 

I  believe  that  it  is  terribly  Important  to 
distinguish  between,  on  the  one  hand,  mat- 
ters of  short-term,  urgent  priorities  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  matters  of  long-term  im- 
portance. 

Recession  and  unemployment  should  be 
classified  as  short-term  and  urgent. 

Control  of  Inflation  is  a  long-term  Im- 
portant problem — especially  for  political 
democracies. 

Let  us  examine  the  Carter  package  In  light 
of  the  foregoing.  _ 

The  package  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts — 1)  tax  cuts  and  2)  increased  Job 
oriented  expenditures. 

As  we  do  so  we  should  be  asking  ourselves: 
( 1 )  whether  the  stimulus  is  too  large  or  too 
small;  (2)  whether  the  mixture  between,  on 
the  one  hand,  tax  cuts  (temporary  and  long 
term)  and,  on  the  other.  Increased  Job  fo- 
cused expenditures  (temporary  and  long 
term)  is  the  proper  mixture;  and  (3)  wheth- 
er the  timing  allocation  among  fiscal  1977, 
1978  and  future  years  is  the  best  timing. 
Let's  looK  at  the  tax  picture  first. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  1)  short- 
term  rebates  and  2)  long-term  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

Intellectually,  the  $50  rebate  is  the  hard- 
est to  defend.  Will  It  be  spent  and  hence 
stimulative  or  squirreled  away  and  not  effec- 
tive? How  can  we  Justify  an  "un targeted  na- 
tionwide largess  when  some  parts  of  the 
nation  are  better  off  than  others? 

I  think  that  I  and  other  members  of  Con- 
gre=s  can  rise  above  (or  below)  these  intel- 
lectual objections  and  look  at  the  practical. 

1.  It  addresses  the  urgent  problem  of  re- 
cession and  unemployment  quickly: 

2.  It  Is  a  cne  shot  solution  which  by  Itself 
has  no  long-term  inflationary  effetcs. 

The  second  part  of  the  tax  package  is  per- 
manent and  hence  potentially  inflationary  In 
the  longer  term. 

It  is  a  permanent  $6  billion  package  di- 
vided roughly  $4  billion  for  individuals  and 
$2  billion  for  business. 

A.  The  84  billion  for  Individuals  can  only 
be  justified  on  two  grounds. 

1.  Inflation  has  pushed  the  average  wage 
earner  Into  a  permanently  higher  tax  bracket 
and  hence  this  is  a  reasonable  proposition. 
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2.  It  means  for  many  the  slmpllflcatlon  of 
the  tax  form. 

B.  The  $2  billion  for  business. 
I  don't  think  the  latter  In  dollar  terms  is 

very  important — but  In  phychologlcal  terms 
It  is  terribly  important  because  it  demon- 
strates that  the  Carter  Administration  is  not 
anti-business. 

C.  Not  a  part  of  the  Carter  tax  package  but 
which  was  made  part  of  it  by  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  action  is  the  proposed  tax 
credit  for  up  to  20  Tc  of  the  wages  of  all  "new" 
employees  hired  by  businesses.  I  hope  this 
will  not  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  package. 
Not  only  is  it  not  targeted  toward  the  great- 
est need,  it  may  be  wrongly  targeted.  General 
Motors  which  is  healthy  economically  and 
going  to  expand  will  receive  a  government 
subsidy  whereas  American  Motors  which  la 
barely  holding  Its  own  would  not.  Firms  In 
the  prosperous  and  expanding  southwest 
would  receive  beneflts  but  firms  In  the  de- 
clining northeast  would  not. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  jobs  portion  of  the 
Carter  package.  It  is  divided  into  four  gen- 
eral programs:  (1)  public  service  Jobs;  (2) 
public  works;  (3)  training  and  youth  pro- 
grams; and  (4)  counter-cyclical  revenue 
sharing. 

1.  Public  Service:  I  seriously  question  the 
value  of  a  rapid  expansion  of  this  program. 
The  program  is  not  well  targeted  and  hence 
not  strongly  an  tl -recessionary.  It  does  not 
have  any  automatic  phase  out  and  hence 
may  have  a  future  inflationary  Impact.  It 
does  have  the  virtue  of  producing  Jobs  less 
expensively  but  these  jobs  tend  to  be  make- 
work  with  no  future  for  the  job  holder  and 
no  lasting  benefit  to  the  community. 

2.  Public  Works:  A  public  works  program 
can  be  targeted  to  areas  of  need  and  Is  tar- 
geted to  the  depres.sed  construction  Industry. 
The  Administration  believes  that  the  vast 
majority  of  expenditure  will  not  occur  until 
fiscal  1978.  Many  members  of  Congress,  my- 
self Included,  believe  that  because  of  the 
number  of  public  works  projects  already 
planned  and  submitted  by  the  localities  un- 
der the  previous  bill  that  this  program  can 
be  quickly  accelerated.  Finally,  this  program, 
because  it  would  automatically  terminate, 
need  not  have  a  long  term  Inflationary  Im- 
pact. 

3.  Training  and  Youth  Programs:  The 
President  proposes  to  rai'?e  spending  on  these 
programs  from  $2.8  billion  to  $3.1  billion 
in  this  flscal  year  and  to  $4.4  billion  in  fiscal 
1978.  This  program  is  targeted  to  groups  such 
as  young  people,  minorities  in  the  cities  and 
Viet  Nam  war  veterans.  These  programs 
should  increa.'ie  the  productivity  of  the  per- 
sons benefited  by  them,  and,  in  the  long 
run.  should  have  no  Inflationary  Impact. 

4.  Counter-cyclical  Revenue  Sharing:  I  am 
particularly  Interested  In  this  program  be- 
cause the  Idea  originated  In  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  In  the  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair.  The  Idea  behind 
this  program  is  to  help  coordinate  state  and 
local  economic  policies  with  Federal  eco- 
nomic policies.  It  is  estimated  that  this  pro- 
gram preserves  from  70,000  to  97.000  Jobs 
per  $1  billion.  Again,  this  program  should 
not  by  itself  be  inflationary  because: 

A.  It  is  targeted  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  and; 

B.  Because  it  phases  down  as  national 
unemployment  rates  decline  and  Is  elimi- 
nated when  the  national  unemplojrment  rate 
drops  below  6%. 

The  stimulus  program  need  not  by  Itself 
accelerate  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Ctirrent  in- 
flation is  not  the  result  of  excessive  demand, 
a  tight  labor  market  or  of  shortages  which 
would  be  exacerbated  by  increased  govern- 
ment spending.  In  fact  there  is  great  slack  in 
the  economy  with  manufacturing  capacity  at 
80  percent,  millions  of  workers  Idle,  and  no 
shortages  of  key  commodities. 
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The  important  aspect  of  the  inflation  prob- 
lem lies  In  the  way  business  and  labor  re- 
spond to  the  stimulus  package.  If  bxislness 
views  the  Increase  in  demand  generated  by 
the  program  as  an  opportunity  to  raise  prices 
rather  than  expand  output,  inflation  and 
not  reduced  unemployment  will  be  a  product 
of  the  program.  Similarly,  If  labor  takes  the 
opportunity  of  Increased  demand  to  raise 
wages  and  not  the  numbers  of  employed,  In- 
flation will  be  a  product  of  the  program.  Suc- 
cess of  the  stimulus  package  then  will  rest 
Importantly  m  the  willingness  of  business 
and  labor  to  forego  short-run  gains  in  prices 
and  wages  for  longer  run  gains  in  employ- 
ment and  total  Income. 

In  discussing  the  proposed  economic  stim- 
ulus package,  I  would  have  to  admit  that  I 
haven't  given  you  an  optimistic  point  of 
view.  It  may  be  that  the  program  Is  too  little 
and  too  late  to  do  much  good,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  consequences  will  be  to  add  to  the 
present  inflationary  pressures. 

The  purpose  of  my  discussion  with  you, 
however,  was  to  point  out  that  members  of 
Congress  do  recognize  that,  in  addition  to 
the  short-term  problem  of  recession  and 
unempl03rment,  It  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  long-term  problem  of  in- 
flation. A  carefully  balanced  program  is  what 
is  needed.  Let  us  devotedly  hope  that  we 
strike  that  proper  balance.  Thank  you. 


MANDATORY  SENTENCES  FOR 
FIREARMS  MISUSE 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress  and 
former  county  prosecutor,  one  of  my 
principal  concerns  is  the  growing  crime 
rate  throughout  our  Nation  and  the  need 
to  have  on  the  record  tough  judicial 
laws,  particularly,  crimes  involving  fire- 
arms. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish mandatory  prison  penalties  for  a 
person  who  commits  a  felony  while  in 
the  possession  of  a  firearm.  My  proposal 
would  require  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  2  years  for  the  first  offense, 
5  years  for  the  second  conviction,  and 
10  years  for  third  and  subsequent  con- 
victions. Furthermore,  this  sentence 
shall  not  be  suspended  nor  shall  the  per- 
son be  eligible  for  parole  or  probation 
during  this  mandatory  term. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  proper  approach 
to  a  serious  problem  and  will  go  far 
toward  reducing  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  with  firearms.  Many  would 
propose  controversial  programs  that 
would  challenge  the  right  of  private 
citizens  to  bear  arms.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  guns  do  not  commit 
crimes,  people  do.  By  making  it  very 
clear  that  we  intend  to  severely  penalize 
those  who  misuse  guns.  I  believe  we  will 
let  the  criminal  know  he  will  go  to  jail 
with  a  mandatory  sentence  and  will  pro- 
vide clear  guidance  to  the  courts  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

This  type  of  statute  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
was  supported  by  representatives  of 
several  Government,  citizen,  and  legal 
concerns.    Enactment    of    similar    pro- 
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visions  in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  States  in  up- 
dating their  own  criminal  laws. 

My  own  personal  experience  has 
shown  me  the  wisdom  of  this  approach 
in  reducing  crimes  related  to  the  illegal 
use  of  firearms,  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  MYTH 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  reports  about  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO 
of  public  opinion  concerning  the  common 
situs  picketing  bill  scheduled  for  fioor  ac- 
tion this  week.  An  editorial  from  the 
Richmond  Times -Dispatch,  Sunday, 
March  20.  1977,  raises  a  serious  question 
about  the  survey's  validity.  The  editorial 
follows : 

"Equal   Tbeatment"    Myth 

A  new  nationwide  public  opinion  survey 
discloses  that  the  public,  by  a  margin  of 
nearly  two-to-one,  favors  changing  the  fed- 
eral labor  law  to  give  construction  workers 
the  right  to  picket  an  entire  construction 
project  Instead  of  being  limited  to  picketing 
the  employer  with  whom  they  have  a  griev- 
ance. 

So  claims  the  Building  and  O>nstructlon 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  claim,  made  In  a  recent  news  release, 
was  surprising,  since  only  last  year  a  survey 
conducted  for  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee  by  the  highly  respected  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  of  Princeton,  N.J., 
showed  73  per  cent  of  persons  questioned 
opposed  to  changing  the  law  to  permit  com- 
mon situs  picketing,  as  it  is  called,  and  a 
mere  16  per  cent  favoring  such  a  change. 

The  mystery  was  cleared  up  when  we  saw 
the  wording  of  the  question  in  the  survey 
done  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

Here's  what  the  questioner  read  to  each 
person  polled: 

In  an  Industrial  plant,  if  people  on  one 
type  of  work  have  a  legal  dispute  with  their 
employer,  they  are  permitted  by  law  to  ap- 
peal to  people  on  other  types  of  work  in  the 
same  plant  to  Join  them  In  withholding  their 
services. 

There  is  a  different  situation  on  a  construc- 
tion Job.  Here,  if  people  on  one  type  of  work 
have  a  legal  dispute  with  their  employer,  they 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  asking  people  do- 
ing other  types  of  work  on  th"  same  construc- 
tion job  to  join  them  in  withholding  their 
services. 

Some  people  say  that  the  labor  laws  should 
be  changed  so  that  construction  workers  will 
have  equal  treatment  with  industrial  work- 
ers. Other  people  say  the  present  situation 
should  remain  as  it  is. 

How  do  you  feel  about  this?  Should  the 
labor  laws  be  changed  or  should  they  remain 
as  they  are? 

With  the  question  worded  like  that,  it  Is 
surprising  that  only  51  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  they  favored  a  change  in  the 
law,  while  29  per  cent  said  they  felt  the  law 
should  remain  unchanged,  and  20  per  cent 
had  no  opinion. 

It  Is  surprising  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  respondents  didn't  come  out  for  "equal 
treatment"  of  construction  workers.  How  can 
anyone  jtistlfy  unequal  treatment? 

The  truth  is  that  the  "equal  treatment" 
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argument  being  made  for  construction 
unions  Is  totally  fallacious. 

The  argument  goes  like  this: 

If,  say,  the  electrical  workers  In  an  indus- 
trial plant  decide  to  strike,  they  are  per- 
mitted by  law  to  picket  the  entire  plant  and 
thus  close  It  down  If  other  craft  unions  don't 
cross  the  picket  lines.  Therefore,  the  argu- 
ment continues,  if  the  electrical  workers  on 
a  building  being  constructed  have  a  griev- 
ance with  their  employer,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  picket  the  entire  construction 
project  and  close  it  down  If  other  union 
members  don't  cross  the  lines. 

But  there's  a  major  difference  between  the 
two  situations: 

In  the  industrial  plant,  the  electricians 
and  all  the  other  employes  have  the  same 
employer.  In  sharp  contrast,  on  the  construc- 
tion site  there  are  many  different  employers 
(subcontractors),  and  none  of  them,  except 
the  one  employing  the  electricians.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  any  grievances  the  electricians 
have  with  their  boss.  So  the  federal  law 
rightly  prohibits  "secondary  boycotts" 
against  subcontractors  not  involved  in  a  la- 
bor dispute. 

H.R.  3500,  now  pending  In  Congress,  would 
change  the  law  to  permit  common  situs 
picketing,  or  secondary  boycotts.  It  is  a  bad 
bin,  and  Its  passage  could  do  harm  to  the 
construction  Industry  and  to  the  economy. 
But  it  almost  certainly  will  be  passed  by 
this  labor -oriented  Congress  unless  there  is 
a  powerful  demonstration  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people,  who  should 
not  be  fooled  by  the  phony  and  misleading 
title:  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic  rights 
of  labor  in  the  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of 
craft  and  industrial  workers. 


THE  NEED  TO  REFORM  THE 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES 


HON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting article  has  come  to  my  attention 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  6, 
1977.  It  is  an  article  on  the  so-called  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions, 
and  it  is  of  particular  note  since  its  au- 
thor is  a  chairman  of  one  of  those  agen- 
cies, William  T.  Bagley,  Chairman  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Commission.  Mr. 
Bagley  makes  a  number  of  good  points 
about  the  need  for  reform  of  those  agen- 
cies. 

One  of  his  most  pertinent  points  is  in 
agreeing  with  the  need  for  "sunset  legis- 
lation," an  idea  which  I  strongly  support 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  85.  This  sunset 
legislation,  plus  some  form  of  congres- 
sional veto  review  power  over  agency 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  sort  I  have 
offered  with  well  over  100  House  cospon- 
sors.  embodied  in  H.R.  959,  should  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  runaway  rule- 
making on  the  part  of  agencies  so  in- 
dependent that  we  in  Congress  have  a 
hard  time  getting  a  handle  on  them.  The 
question  is  basically  one  of  accounta- 
bility. At  present  these  agencies  are  real- 
ly accountable  to  no  one,  and  certainly 
are  not  accountable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Their  rules  and  regulations  go  into 
effect,  governing  the  everyday  lives  of  us 
and  our  constituents,  without  ever  being 


or 
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passed  upon  by  any  electeji 
lators,  and  without  any 
countability  to  Congress 

What  is  even  worse,  if 
frequently  these  agenciei 
run  by  the  Commissioners 
go,  but  rather  by  totally 
anonymous  staffs  who 
making  policy  decisions 
Americans. 

I  commend  the  artlct 
Regulatory  Agencies."  to 
all  the  Members  and 
it  included  in  today's 

RZTORMING  REGTTUlTOa'! 

(By  WUlIam  T, 
This  town  suffers  from  a 
categories,  with  each  little 
tlon  perpetuating  Itself  and 
congressional  counterparts. 

This  will  make  It  difficult 
Carter  to  keep  his  sincere 
pressed  campaign  promla 
our  governmental  process, 
tory  reform — and  not  be 
by  the  jealous  Jurisdictional 
Ists. 

A  qulck-flx  solution  Is  for 
declare  a  moratorium  on  all 
latory  agency  appointments 
effected.  This,  at  least,  woulb 
five-  and  seven-year  appoin 
given  a  stake  In  the  status 
the  Jungle  and  spread  "Cart*  r 
existing    Institutions.    The 
could  dramatize  his  and  the 
for  reform  and  take  advantage 
his  single  opportunity  to 
results. 

The  problem  of  regulatory 
genesis  In  the  so-called  "1; 
mission,"  accountable  to  no 
near-zero  constituency 

The    Independent    c 

celved  and  enacted  Into  law 
John  H.  Reagan  (D-Texas) 
President-elect  Benjamin 
removed  the  fledgling 
Commission  from  line 
the  Department  of  the 
a  commission. 

Now   there   are    10 
regulatory  commissions.  None 
cept  perhaps  the  SEC.  with 
vestors  numbering  perhaps 
a  broad  public  constituency 
dependence  has  supposedly 
slons   from   "politics."   Its 
eliminate  almost  all  line 
the  executive. 

Consider  the  Commodity 
Commission  (CPTC) .  How  r 
than  "the  Industry"  wake  up 
worrying  about  how  or  even 
doing    our    Job.    Because    we 
months),  we  may  be  the  br 
regulatory  galaxy,   but  that 
time,  we  will  either  be  capture  d 
regulate  or  by  our  own  re 
don't  know  which  Is  worse 

Of   course,    "politics"    Is    . 
nor  should  It  be  In  the  better 
word.  Bxit  what  can  and  does 
the    politics    Involved    becorr. 
less  open  and  thus  potentlall 
pernicious.  Over  the  years,  pres- 
are  Importuned  to  recommeni 
appointees.    In    the    process, 
existing   commissioners    and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Because  there  Is  no  broad  constituency 
and  not  even  a  commonality  among  commis- 
sioners, as  Is  true  of  legislative  bodies,  either 
the  industry  or  the  Internal  staff  (they  are 
often  the  only  people  a  commissioner  talks 
to)  Is  bound  to  prevail  over  time.  And  at 
times  industry  and  staff  can  become  almost 
one  and  the  same.  Politics,  Instead  of  being 
practiced  out  In  the  open  with  direct  ac- 
countability, is  subtly  practiced  with  no 
real  chance  of  public  view  or  participation. 
Becaiose  commissions  "legislate"  as  part 
of  the  regulatory  process,  the  thought  has 
been  to  have  multl-membered  agencies — 
with  different  and  differing  members  vot- 
ing. But  this,  too.  Is  a  facade  because  such 
(agencies  have  no  public  basis  for  their 
decisions. 

Unlike  a  congressional  committee  or  even 
a  city  council,  there  is  no  ongoing  public 
political  force  or  combination  of  somewhat 
overlapping  political  forces  to  set  the  tone. 
Even  the  most  divergent  congressional  dis- 
tricts have  threads  of  commonality — i.e., 
labor,  business,  age,  civil  rights,  etc. 

As  a  former  legislator,  I  have  a  real  re- 
spect for  Congress.  But  It  has  an  ad  hoc 
fiuictlon  at  best.  Congress,  with  all  the 
problems  it  faces,  can't  possibly  ride  dally 
herd  on  the  maze  of  regulatory  problems 
and  commissions,  despite  its  resolve  to  do 
so. 

Before  I  propose  solutions,  let  me  pose  one 
more  serious  problem — "due  process."  Com- 
missions legislate  by  rule  and  regulation,  but 
they  also  are  the  enforcers.  We  are  the 
"commodity  cops."  In  that  latter  role, 
we  receive  initial  "evidence"  of  wrongdoing, 
authorize  formal  Investigations  on  the  basis 
of  "facts"  supplied  by  staff,  bring  a  formal 
accusation  and  then  sit  on  appeal  from 
hearing  officers  to  judge  the  very  adminis- 
trative proceeding  we  have  instituted. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  "prose- 
cutor, magistrate,  jiu-y  and  judge"  role.  But 
that  fact  does  not  correct  the  very  real  "due 
process"  deficiency.  Internally  and  almost 
dally,  I  hear  CFTC  hallway  conversations 
about  "this  crook  and  that  cook,"  referring 
to  cases  (i.e.  people)  we  are  prosecuting. 
These  are  the  same  cases  which  we  the 
commission  will  ultimately  decide. 

How,  out  of  all  of  this,  do  you  effect  reg- 
ulatory reform?  The  answer  Is  that  you  can't 
without  changing  the  whole  concept  In- 
volved. The  only  long-run  solution,  far  be- 
yond any  one  President's  desire  to  appoint 
"responsive  commissioners,"  is  to  tear  down 
the  entire  facade. 
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ficlal  devices  to  close  taeetlngs  (I.e.,  "We  are 
just  meeting  as  a  committee"),  refuse  to 
meet  or  even  individually  speak  at  any  facil- 
Ity  which  discriminates  and  refuse  to  hold 
executive  sessions  on  budgetary  prlorltlej 
even  though  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  says  they  are  supposed  to  be  secret, 
then  each  agency  could  develop  a  real  con^ 
stltuency. 

AccoimtabUlty  can  be  achieved  more 
directly  by  Imposing  the  sudden  death  con- 
cept of  "sunset."  Though  congressional 
budget  committee  review  now  exists,  sunset 
laws  would  call  up  the  question  of  the  or- 
ganic existence  of  every  commission.  At  the 
least,  these  "independent"  agencies  would 
then  be  subject  to  automatic  review  by  con- 
gressional policy  committees  (not  just  budg- 
et) and  perhaps  some  restructuring  would 
take  place. 

The  overwhelming  mechanical  problem  of 
real  congressional  review  Is  acknowledged. 
Nonetheless,  If  Independent  commissions  are 
to  continue  to  exist  It  is  not  too  much  to 
suggest  that  they  be  subject  to  policy  com- 
mittee review  every  10  years  or  so. 

None  of  this  is  calculated  to  eliminate 
regulation  as  such.  That  is  a  separate  and 
much  more  complex  subject.  What  I  do  seek 
Is  to  make  the  regulatory  functions  of  gov- 
ernment more  visible,  more  understandable 
to  the  public  and  therefore  more  credible. 
Then  a  vigilant  public,  a  vlgUant  media  and 
In  turn  a  vigilant  Congress  and  President 
might  be  able  to  get  a  better  handle  on 
regulatory  affairs. 

If  that  were  to  come  to  pass,  we  would 
achieve  a  more  credible  governing  process.  I 
believe  this  Is  what  the  public  really  wants 
and  what  government  Is  all  about. 
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IN  HONOR  OP  GUS  MASCARO 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 
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Put  the  politics  up  front  and  out  in  the 
open.  Replace  the  10  regulatory  commissions 
with  a  cabinet-level  secretary  for  regulatory 
affairs;  combine  present  commission  func- 
tions Into  several  single-headed  agencies 
(I.e.,  under -secretary  level)  for  financial  In- 
stitutions, transportation,  communications, 
etc.;  provide  that  these  single-headed  agen- 
cies promulgate  regulations  and  bring  en- 
forcement actions,  but  be  directly  accounta- 
ble to  the  secretary  and  the  President  (and 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public),  and  bring 
and  hear  all  cases  from  all  such  agencies 
before  an  omnibus  administrative  court,  with 
appeal  rights  to  the  federal  court  system. 
Instantly,  a  public  visibility,  a  broader  con- 
stituency and  line  accountability  would  be 
realized.  And  the  due  process  problem  would 
be  solvec^. 

Let  me  also  offer  some  shorter-run 
thoughts. 

Again,  the  Inherent  problem  of  commis- 
sions Is  the  lack  of  a  broad  constituency  and 
any  real  accountability.  If  we  have  to  live 
with  the  disease  for  a  while,  then  let  us 
at  least  attack  some  of  the  symptoms. 

Open  government  would  help.  An  atmos- 
phere of  openness  can  be  nurtured  If  all 
commissioners  would  fully  embrace  the 
spirit  of  the  new  "Sunshine  Act."  consciously 
rejecting  the  Washington  mind-set  of 
secrecy.  If  commissioners  would  avoid  super- 


OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  evening,  March  25,  the  many 
friends  of  August  "Gus"  Mascaro  will 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  he  re- 
tires from  the  New  Rochelle  Boys  Club, 
having  served  as  its  executive  director. 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  local  paper,  the 
Standard  Star: 

In  Honoe  of  Gus  Mascaro 

Friends  of  August  E.  Mascaro,  who  Is  re- 
tiring as  excutlve  director  of  the  Boys  Club 
of  New  Rochelle,  are  planning  a  testimonial 
dinner  dance  in  his  honor.  Mascaro  is  con- 
cluding 55  years  of  service  with  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America,  more  than  30  of  which 
have  been  spent  In  charge  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Boys  Club. 

Frederic  B.  Powers  Jr.,  dinner  chairman, 
announced  the  dinner  as  a  community  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  Mascaro  for  his 
service. 

Powers  also  announced  that  Tony  Tyrone, 
a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  New  Rochelle 
Boys  Club,  will  be  the  main  speaker  at  the 
dinner.  Tyrone,  a  native  of  New  Rochelle  now 
lives  in  Denver,  Colo.,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  president  of  Hamilton  Mutual  Funds 
Inc.  and  associated  with  the  University  of 
Denver,  the  Colorado  Center  for  Rehabilita- 
tion, the  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Denver 
Boys  Club. 

Tyrone  has  kept  contact  with  the  Boys 
Club  In  New  Rochelle,  where  48  years  ago 
he  was  a  charter  member  and  became  a 
leader  at  the  age  of  15.  Since  1958  he  has 


been  a  member  of  both  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  club. 
He  received  the  club's  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  in  1963  at  a  dinner  glvsn  in  his  honor 
at  The  Fountalnhead  in  New  Rochelle. 

Son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ty- 
rone, he  attended  New  Rochelle  scliools.  On 
Powers'  committee  arranging  the  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mascaro  are  William  P.  Clarke, 
journal  chairman;  Walter  A.  Peek,  program; 
Vincent  Matturro,  dinner  arrangements; 
Jossph  V.  Miressl,  tickets,  and  Elmer  Miller, 
publicity.  Raymond  D.  Calgl,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Rochelle  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  New  Rochelle  Boys  Club  was  founded 
in  1923  and  Gus  Mascaro  became  director  of 
its  activities  in  1932.  He  previously  served 
as  a  volunteer  worker  in  the  Boys  Club  of 
Mount  Vernon  and  then  as  physical  director 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Boys  Club  and 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Central  Branch 
and  as  director  of  programs  of  then  new 
Eastern  Branch  In  Washington.  After  10 
years  In  New  Rochelle,  he  became  director 
of  the  then  new  Georgetown  Branch  In 
Washington.  In  1955  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America  assigned  him  to  Newton,  Ma.ss.,  and 
two  years  later  he  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
return  to  New  Rochelle  as  executive  director, 
the  post  from  which  he  Is  retiring. 

Mascaro  said  he  plans  to  remain  In  New 
Rochelle  and  be  available  to  assist  the  club 
m  the  future.  He  expressed  his  appreciation 
to  all  those  affiliated  with  the  Boys  Club  of 
New  Rochelle  at  the  48th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Boards  of  Directors  which  was  held  re- 
cently. 

Mascaro  also  thanked  the  City  Councils 
since  1929  which  have  supported  the  work 
of  the  Boys  Club.  He  also  cited  the  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Wykagyl  Country 
Club  which  for  the  past  14  years  has  made 
its  facilities  available  to  the  Boys  Club  for 
golf  and  dinners. 


AMBASSADOR    OR    ANTAGONIST? 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  has 
ever  delivered  as  many  astounding  re- 
marks about  the  world  situation  as  has 
Andrew  Young.  Since  his  appointment  by 
President  Carter,  Mr.  Young  has  amazed 
his  fellow  citizens  by  claiming  that  Cuban 
mercenary  troops,  now  widely  believed 
to  be  on  a  march  of  conquest  from 
Angola  through  Zaire,  promote  a  "cer- 
tain order  and  stability"  and  that  racism, 
not  Communist  imperialism,  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  African  continent's 
future  peace  and  security. 

I  have  previously  called  upon  the 
Ambassador  to  clarify  his  views  in  these 
matters  and  to  explain  why,  assuming 
his  sincerity  in  holding  these  absurd 
views,  he  should  not  resign  immediately. 
I  continue  in  that  call  today. 

There  may  yet  be  a  faint  glimmer  of 
hope  for  Ambassador  Young,  however,  if 
the  gentleman  is  willing  to  submit  him- 
self to  an  education  in  the  facts  of  inter- 
national life.  One  excellent  place  for  the 
Ambassador  to  commence  this  crash 
course  is  found  in  the  good  sense  Mr. 
Michael  Novak  regularly  puts  forth  in 
his  column  for  the  Washington  Star. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Novak,  in  his  column  of  March  13, 
suggests  that  in  foreign  affairs,  "the  easy, 
almost  flip,  morality"  embodied  in  Mr. 
Young's  insistence  upon  "majority 
rule"  in  Africa  must  soon  be  moderated 
in  the  light  of  experience.  The  record 
of  the  past  20  years  of  democratic  ex- 
periments in  Africa  demonstrated  that 
majority  rule  has  generally  lasted  only 
so  long  as  it  took  for  the  Communist 
powers  to  arm  one  warring  tribe  against 
its  soon  overpowered  neighbors. 

Mr.  Novak  questions  whether  Mr. 
Young  means  democratic  rule  as  it  is 
known  in  the  civilized  West  or  simply 
rule  "by  those  of  whatever  race  is  in  the 
majority?" 

Mr.  Novak's  full  column  follows: 
Andrew  Young  and  Easy  MoRALrrY  in 
Foreign  Affairs 
(By  Michael  Novak) 

En  route  to  Nigeria,  UN  Ambassador  An- 
drew Young  refused  to  associate  himself  with 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan's  charge  that  Idl 
.'Unln  Is  a  "racist  murderer."  A  few  days 
later,  the  papers  were  filled  with  news  of  the 
apparent  murder  by  Amln  of  an  Anglican 
archbishop  and  two  talented  Ugandan  offi- 
cials, all  black. 

Well,  at  least  Idl  Amln  Isn't  a  racist. 
Most  of  the  50,000  or  more  persons  he  has 
murdered,  in  a  state  smaller  than  North 
Carolina,  are  of  the  same  race  sls  he.  (Afri- 
can leaders  like  Kenneth  Kaunda  have  called 
Amln  a  "racialist.") 

Next,  Ambassador  Young,  who  has  made 
Pat  Moynihan  seem  discreet  and  wise  and 
reticent.  Informed  a  credulous  world  that 
racism  is  the  greatest  political  threat  In  the 
world.  Not  Soviet  power,  nor  nuclear  de- 
struction, but  racism.  What  is  the  evidence 
for  his  assertion. 

One  can  understand  that  Ambassador 
Young,  for  all  his  short  life,  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  questions  of  race.  Commu- 
nism, he  confessed,  "has  never  been  a  per- 
sonal threat  to  me."  Yet  If  each  of  us  were 
to  Interpret  world  realities  by  personal  ex- 
periences, as  the  ambassador  seems  to  do, 
what  a  jungle  of  selfish  viewpoints  would 
be  in  confilct.  No  view  larger  than  the  self 
would  be  possible. 

In  most  of  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world, 
racism  is  demonstrably  not  at  Issue.  North- 
ern Irish  and  the  IRA  are  not  divided  by 
color.  Christian  and  Moslem  Lebanese  are 
not  of  different  color.  Turks  and  Greeks 
are  not.  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese  are 
not.  Chinese  and  Taiwanese  are  not.  Niger- 
ians and  Blafrans  are  not.  The  three  war- 
ring tribes  of  Angola  are  not.  Cubans  and 
South  Africans  are  not.  Not  even  Arabs  and 
Israelis  are  different  racial  stock.  Both  are 
Semites. 

Whence  does  Ambassador  Yoxmg  derive 
the  notion  that  race  Is  the  No.  1  issue  In 
international  affairs?  In  South  Africa  and 
In  Rhodesia,  this  is  the  case.  In  how  many 
other  places? 

Ambassador  Young  is,  again,  full  of  moral 
fervor  about  majority  rule  In  South  Africa 
and  in  Rhodesia.  But  what  precisely  does  he 
mean  by  this?  Does  he  mean  democratic  rule, 
or  simply  rule  by  those  of  whichever  race  Is 
In  the  majority?  "Majority  rule"  may  be  a 
democr.atlc  concept,  or  a  merely  racist  con- 
cept. As  columnist  John  Roche  has  pointed 
out,  "majority  rule"  In  the  American  South 
was  not  democratic  or  just. 

And  what  about  "majority  rule"  In  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  China,  and  Lithuania?  Am- 
bassador Young  is  surely  just  as  shocked  by 
systematic  repression  in  such  places. 

Ambassador  Young,  again,  would  not  per- 
mit the  U.S.  to  trade  with  Rhodesia,  so  long 
as  blacks  are  excluded  from  governance.  Two 
questions  follow. 
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(1)  When  white  rule  ends  In  Rhodesia,  will 
democratic  governance  prevail? 

(2)  If  a  black-ruled  Rhodesia  Is  not  demo- 
cratic, win  the  U.S.  continue  to  boycott 
Rhodeslan  chrome? 

The  question,  in  other  words.  Is  whether 
U.S.  policy  should  be  governed  by  racial  con- 
siderations. Is  It  U.S.  policy  to  refuse  to  trade 
with  tyrants  who  are  white,  but  to  trade 
openly  with  tyrants  who  are  black?  Is  It  the 
race  of  tyrants  that  makes  them  unaccept- 
able? Or  Is  It,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
tyranny? 

If  the  latter  is  the  nub  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, then  we  must  soon  cease  trade  with  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Most  nations 
today,  irrespective  of  race,  are  tyrannies.  Ex- 
ceedingly few  nations  have  a  free  press,  free 
elections,  trial  by  jury  and  due  process,  a 
free  Intellectual  life,  and  other  basic  ele- 
ments of  democracy. 

It  Is  Imperceptlve  to  hold,  despite  the  evi- 
dence, that  race  Is  the  No.  1  International 
problem.  The  spread  of  tyranny  and  the  In- 
creasing totalltarlanlzation  of  terror  to  es- 
tablish and  to  maintain  tyranny.  Is  inde- 
pendent of  race. 

The  easy,  almost  flip  morality  of  Andy 
Young's  "new  politics"  will  change.  Young's 
experience  has  been  narrow,  but  he  learns 
quickly.  His  education  educates  us  all. 


EX-SECRETARY:  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
ARMY  WORKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Martin 
Hoffman,  Secretary  of  the  Army  during 
the  Ford  administration,  was  inter- 
viewed in  the  Washington  Star's  "Q  and 
A"  column  March  21.  Martin  Hoffman 
is  a  veteran  Defense  Department  oflBcial, 
and  he  has  excellent  insights  into  the 
status  of  today's  all-volunteer  military 
and  the  contrast  to  its  predecessor, 
which  relied  on  conscription  to  meet 
manpower  needs. 

If  anyone  is  an  expert  on  the  volun- 
teer military,  it  is  Martin  Hoffman.  He 
points  out  in  the  course  of  the  interview 
that  the  Volunteer  Army  is  a  success, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 

Perhaps  his  most  important  answer  is 
the  question  of  why  there  are  now  so 
many  people  attacking  the  Volunteer 
Army.  He  cites  three  reasons: 

1.  Despite  the  all-volunteer  force's 
successes,  some  adjustments  do  need  to 
be  made.  The  strongest  supporters  of  the 
concept  acknowledge  this. 

2.  Many  people  predicted  the  Volun- 
teer Army  would  fail.  They  want  to  see 
their  predictions  come  true,  so  they  pick 
at  the  few  disappointments  since  the 
draft  ended  in  January  1973. 

3.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  misinfor- 
mation about  the  allocation  of  money 
for  active-duty  military  personnel.  All 
raises  since  1964  in  the  manpower  area 
have  been  blamed  on  the  volunteer  force, 
despite  the  fact  it  did  not  go  into  effect 
until  1973.  In  fact,  the  share  of  the  De- 
fense Department  budget  going  to  active 
military  forces  has  decreased  since  the 
advent  of  the  volvmteer  force  by  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt. 

Marty  Hoffman  makes  a  number  of 
other  very  important  points  in  the  in- 
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tervlew.  I  hope  his 
Important  issue  are  most 
sidered  by  all  who  read  the 

Ex-Secretart:  All-Volttnteeb 

Martin  Hoffman,  a  veteran 
ment  official  and  secretary  of 
Ing  the  Ford  administration 
by  Washington  Star  Staff 
Ouldry  Jr. 

Question:  When  you  were  _ 
Army,  It  was  official  policy  to 
all-volunteer  Army  was  a 
success? 

Hoffman:   It  was  official  ^ 

was  a  success  becaiue — pursua  at 
of  telling  things  the  way  they 
a  success.  It  was  a  success  In 
regards.  We  demonstrated  the 
maintain  the  strength  of  the 
quality  enlistments  under  a  • 
tem  for  the  active  force.  That 
been  demonstrated  but  It  had 
until  the  time  Congress 
the  fimds. . . . 
Q:   What  fund  cuts  do  you 
A:  In  the  fiscal  1976  budge' 
cut.  In  the  1977  budget  then 
tremendous  cut.  based  on  the 
pressures  to  do  so,  by  the  a. 
The  total  cut  between  fiscal  '75 
was  22  percent.   As  anyone 
manpower  business   today  can 
you're  going  to  be  competitive  li 
place  you've  got  to  spend  mon^? 
tlve  and  to  get  your  story  ac 
a    number    of    opportunities 
youth  today  in  the  country, 
not  competitive  you  won't  get 
quality  in  the  numbers  that 
demonstrated  that  we  can  do 
is  a  reticence  to  take  and  1. 
the  front  end  of  the  recrultlr  g 
attract  and  be  selective  about 
men.  The  result  Is  that  we're 
in  terms  of  losing  people, 
having  to  have  a  training  base 
than  we  would  need  If  we  hatl 
quality  people  we  could  get 

Q:  If  it  is  successful,  why  _ 
so  many  attacks  from  so  man  1 

A:  There  are  a  number  of 
First,    having   said    it's 
doesn't  mean  we  don't  have  u 
adjustments  to  the  all-volunteei 
the  draft  Itself.  Second,  there 
of  people  that  had  predicted  It 
the  outset  who  would  like  to  see 
tlon  come  true.  That's  human 
look  at  the  disappointments.  I 
it  has  satisfied  everybody  but  „ 
has  been  hugely  successful.  So 
number  of  people  that  are  loc 
quarter  of  the  glass  that  Is  no 
that  the  three-quarters  that  Is  fi 
reason  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  „. 
tlon  with  respect  to  the  allocatlct 
And  those  that  think  that  too 
Is  being  spent  for  rhanpower 
sign  all  the  raises  that  we've  . 
In  the  manpower  area  to  the 
force.  That  simply  isn't  true.  1.. 
problems  that  we  do  have  to  face 
to  modernize  the  draft,  but  that 
that  the  all-volunteer  force  has 
or  that  we  shouldn't  keep  the 
stltution  as  we  have  it  today 
draft  up  to  date  so  that  It 
portion  and  capability  in  the 
that  we  ought  to  have. 

Q:  Much   of   the   criticism 
arles.  Isn't  that  a  mixed  bag — 
so-called     comparabllitv     levels 
pa'-sed  by  Congress  which  did 
arles  Independent  of  whether 
was   a   draft   and   nay  raises   fo 
grades  that  was  aimed  dlrectlv 
voli'nteer  force? 

A-  It  is.  to  some  extent,  a 
the  eeneral  thrust  behind  the 
1964  was  to  do  equitv  to  the 
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was  called  to  serve  his  country  when  not  all 
his  contemporaries  were  called  to  serve.  The 
Gates  Commission  pointed  this  out  after  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  Commission  on  the  draft 
had  designed  the  lottery  system  and  called 
for  greater  equity  in  salaries.  There  were 
arguments  raised  about  raising  salaries  by 
those  who  supported  the  all-vol\mteer  force 
who  said,  "we  should  do  this  and  the  only 
way  you  can  do  it  is  to  have  high  enough 
salaries  to  support  it."  It  has  helped  the  vol- 
unteer force,  there's  no  question  about  that. 
The  question  remains:  Would  you  not  have 
had  to  do  that  anyway — volunteer  force  or 
no  volunteer  force? 
Q:  And  the  answer? 

A:  The  answer  is  yes.  The  American  people 
were  simply  unwilling  to  have  those  young 
men  and  women  who  were  called  paid  a  very 
low  salary  and,  in  effect,  taxed  because  they 
were  called  to  serve  the  national  defense's 
Interest  while  their  contemporaries  who  were 
not  called  or  were  not  qualified  were  in  bet- 
ter financial  position.  It  hasn't  been  equal- 
ized yet  and  you  can't  make  it  directly  com- 
parable and  I  would  argue  that  we  shouldn't. 
But  on  the  other  hand  to  Just  take  the  total 
Increase  and  ascribe  it  to  the  all-volimteer 
force  Is  faulty  reasoning  and  does  a  tre- 
mendous disservice  to  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess the  all-volunteer  force  has  had  to  date. 
Q :  Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  Individual 
elements  of  the  personnel  cost  package,  there 
are  those  who  say  It's  too  high — among  them 
the  current  secretary  of  defense.  Is  it  too 
high  and  what  can  be  done  to  bring  it  down 
within  the  all-volunteer  force  concept? 

A:  The  first  thing  is  where  do  you  get  the 
65  percent  or  the  60  percent  or  50  percent 
figure  they're  using?  The  fact  is  that  the 
cost  for  active  military  pay  is  24  percent  and 
the  cost  for  direct  hire  civilians  is  18  cents 
out  of  the  Army  dollar.  You  can  add  In  such 
things  as  uniforms  and  such  things  as  train- 
ing costs  or  equipment  that  you  give  those 
people  because  they're  soldiers  rather  than 
stenographers.  You  can  get  the  figure  up 
like  that.  Retirement  is  going  up,  that   is 
the  largest  percent  of  increase.  The  Defense 
Department  Is  the  only  agency  in  town  which 
budgets  as  a  line  item  its  retirement  funds. 
If  you  took  every  other  agency  and  took  the 
retirement  from  whatever  source — the  execu- 
tive retirement  or  civil  service  retirement — 
you  would  see  that  those  costs  are  escalat- 
ing too.  Look  at  other  industry.  Look  at  the 
railroads,   where  the  figure  for  salaries   of 
people  Is  nearly  50  percent  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  railroads.  This  Is  happening 
throughout  America. 
Q:  But  the  figure  Is,  nonetheless,  high. 
A:  Yes  the  figure  is  too  high  If  there  are 
ways  to  lower  it.  I  think  that  under  the  bills 
proposed  by  the  last  administration  to  start 
to  make  some  reforms  in  retirement  In  a  sys- 
tem set  up  for  the  military  in  World  War  II. 
there  could  be  some  savings  taken  there.  But 
to  sit  back  and  look  at  a  percentage — which 
is   highly   questionable    in   my   Judgment — 
without  regard  to  what's  happened  In  the 
society  at  large  and  to  undertake  to  penalize 
one  department  on  that  account  doesn't  com- 
port with  the  facts.  We've  got  to  make  what 
reasonable  savings  we  can  in  personnel  costs 
but  they  should  be  taken  in  contemp'latlon 
of  the  fact  that  the  society  Is  changing,  that 
Inflation  is  changing  things,  that  we  do  have 
to  and  will  have  to  pay  a  cost  for  defense 
under  an  all-volunteer  force  concept  that  is 
competitive  at  least  in  the  marketplace. 

Q:  What  about  the  reserve  forces,  where 
shortfalls  have  numbered  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, where  some  have  said  the  problem  has 
reached  crisis  proportions? 

A :  The  shortfalls  in  reserves  are  approach- 
ing crisis  proportions.  The  shortfalls  in  the 
individual  ready  reserves  (IRR),  that  pool  of 
individuals  you  would  call  on  in  the  event  of 
mobilization,  has.  I  think,  probably  reached 
crisis  proportions.  That  problem  arose  this 
last  year  as  everyone  had  predicted  it  would 
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because  the  supply  of  obligated  reservists 
from  the  Vietnam  era  would  expire.  We  knew 
that.  I  asked  for  hearings  on  the  all-volun- 
teer force  to  address  that  problem.  We  ad- 
dressed it  in  our  posture  statement.  That  is 
the  next  area  that  has  to  be  looked  at,  to  see 
how  we  will  attract  the  number  of  people  in 
the  reserves  that  we  will  need.  With  respect 
to  the  IRR,  that  mechanism  depends  on  the 
draft  for  calling  them.  The  individuals  are  In 
the  society — the  question  Is  getting  the  lists 
and  having  a  mechanism  to  produce  them.  It 
currently  takes  upwards  of  130  days  before 
we  can  get  the  first  man  called  available  to 
the  military  and  that's  simply  too  long. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  idea  of  a  reservist 
draft  is  feasible? 

A:  I  don't  know.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  this  be  considered  and  I  think 
that  It  should  be  considered  to  see  what 
might  be  done  in  the  future.  But  until  we've 
had  a  chance  to  hold  hearings  to  see  what 
the  possibilities  are  through  modest  ex- 
penditures to  bring  our  reserve  recruitment 
into  line  with  our  active  recruitment,  I 
don't  think  we  should  consider  bringing  the 
draft  back  for  the  reserve  forces. 

Q:  Statistics  Indicate  that  with  the  pop- 
ulation breakdown  in  the  1980s,  there  will 
not  be  enough  young  people  to  man  the  new 
slots  in  the  all-volunteer  force.  Is  that  a  real 
consideration? 

A:  If  you  make  the  Judgment  as  you  made 
It — the  pool  will  be  too  small  to  support  the 
all-volunteer  force — then  you're  right.  On 
the  other  hand  if  we  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  of  military  service  the  way  we  have 
and  the  way  we  can,  if  we  continue  to  make 
military  service  competitive.  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  things  going  on  which  are 
going  to  help  the  military  services.  This 
society  is  urbanizing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
The  opportimities  for  young  people  to  get 
into  a  Job  where  they  can  demonstrate  or 
learn  basic  leadership  abilities,  where  they 
can  learn  a  skill,  travel,  where  they  can  get 
out  of  their  hometown  with  a  profession  to 
pursue  and  look  at  their  future  through 
more  objective  eyes — those  opportunities  are 
shrinking.  I  don't  see  that  there  will  be  a 
problem,  particularly  if  through  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  we'll  be  able  to  mutually 
reduce  our  deployed  forces  in  Europe  and 
hopefully  take  other  steps  In  the  next 
decade  to  reduce  our  needs  for  military 
people. 


CONSISTENCY  XJRGED  ON  COURTS 
IN  DEALING  WITH  CHURCH-STATE 
ISSUES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or- 
dered the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia  to  hold  a  representation 
election  to  determine  whether  or  not  lay 
teachers  In  269  Catholic  elementary 
schools  wish  to  be  represented  by  a  union 
for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
address  myself  to  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Association  of  Cath- 
olic Teachers  and  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  a  statement  made  to  me  by 
Msgr.  George  S.  Wierzalis,  on  behalf  of 
the  pastors'  committee  of  the  archdio- 
cese, that — 

Neither  the  archdiocese  nor  its  pastors  are 
opposed  to  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tion for  lay  teachers. 
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My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  with  the 
inconsistency  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  approaches  the  issue  of  pa- 
rochial schools.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as- 
serting its  jurisdiction  in  this  case  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  find  no  merit 
in  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  schools  that 
they  were  "completely  religious"  in  na- 
ture, and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Labor  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  the  Supreme  Court  repeatedly  deny- 
ing governmental  aid  to  parochial 
schools  precisely  because  of  their  "re- 
ligious" character. 

Msgr.  Wierzalis,  in  a  letter  to  me  on 
behalf  of  the  archdiocese  and  the  pastors, 
puts  his  finger  on  the  issue  when  he  de- 
clares that  "government  cannot  have  it 
both  ways."  I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  if  the  Government  is  going  to  in- 
volve Itself  in  the  problems  of  these 
parochial  schools,  it  must  involve  itself 
all  the  way — in  their  financial  problems 
as  well  as  their  labor-management  prob- 
lems; and  if  the  Government  is  going  to 
take  a  hands -off  policy  in  one  area,  it 
must  take  a  hands-off  policy  in  both. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  now  before 
the  Federal  courts,  and  it  must  ultimate- 
ly be  resolved  there.  My  plea,  however, 
is  for  a  measure  of  consistency  on  the 
part  of  the  courts.  Consistency  mea;is 
predictability  and  those  of  us  with  any 
familiarity  with  the  law  know  that  the 
most  important  ingredient  is  that  people 
be  able  to  predict,  with  some  reasonable 
assurances,  how  the  courts  will  act  in 
given  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Msgr.  Wierzalis  has  pro- 
vided me  with  some  cogent  arguments 
which  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Phil- 
adelphia will  present  in  court  in  urging 
a  consistent  policy  toward  the  parochial 
schools,  not  only  of  Philadelphia  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  commend  these 
views  to  my  colleagues,  and  at  this  point 
I  introduce  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
Msgr.  Wierzalis'  letter: 

February  28,  1977. 

Hon.  JOSHT7A  ElLBERG, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Eilberg:  On  Jan- 
uary 17,  1977,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB)  issued  an  order  for  an  elec- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  elementary 
lay  teachers  in  the  269  parish  schools  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  wished  to  be 
represented  by  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Teachers  (ACT)  Local  1776  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers. 

In  Its  decision  the  NLRB  said  it  finds  "no 
merit"  in  the  contention  that  parish  ele- 
mentary schools  are  "completely  religious." 

"The  Board's  policy  is  to  decline  Jurlsdic- 
dictlon  over  religiously  sponsored  organiza- 
tions 'only  when  they  are  completely  rellgi- 
o\is,  not  Just  religiously  associated."  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore.  Archdlo- 
cesan  High  Schools,  216  NLRB  249  (1975). 
The  record  shows  that  the  major  part  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  is  devoted  to 
the  same  kinds  of  nonreliglous  subjects  as 
are  taught  in  public  schools  and  that  the 
subject  of  religion  accounts  for  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  schools'  weekly  schedule.  Fur- 
thermore, the  parishes  comply  with  the 
Commonwealth  requirements  regarding  cur- 
riculum and  number  of  school  days  per  year. 
The  schools  offer  various  activities,  includ- 
ing sports  and  field  trips,  similar  to  those 
available  to  students  attending  public 
schools.  In  these  circumstances,  we  find  that 
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the  elementary  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia  while  reUglously  associated,  are 
not  completely  religious  and  are  of  the  type 
over  which  the  Board  has  asserted  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  been  saying  that 
these  very  same  parish  elementary  schools 
are  not  entitled  to  substantial  governmental 
aid  because  they  are: 

1.  An  Integral  part  of  the  religious  mission 
of  the  Catholic  Ch\irch"  (Lemon  v.  Ktirtz- 
man,  1971); 

2.  Institutions  "in  which  religion  is  so  per- 
vasive that  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
functions  are  subsumed  in  the  religious  mis- 
sion." (Meek  v.  Pittenger,  1975); 

3.  "Religion — pervasive  institutions  whose 
very  purpose  ...  Is  to  provide  an  integrated 
secular  and  religious  education,  the  teach- 
ing process  Is.  to  a  large  extent,  devoted  to 
the  inculcation  of  a  religious  values  and 
belief."  (Meek  v.  Pittenger,  1975) ; 

4.  Institutions  providing  a  secular  educa- 
tion which  "goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
religious  mission  that  Is  the  only  reason  for 
the  schools'  existence.  Within  the  Institu- 
tions, the  two  are  inextricably  intertwined." 
(Meek  V.  Pittenger,  1975); 

5.  Institutions  so  operated  that  "it  would 
simply  ignore  reality  to  attempt  to  separate 
secular  education  functions  from  the  pre- 
dominately religious  role  performed"  by  the 
schools.   (Meek.  v.  Pittenger.  1975); 

6.  "Predominantly  religious  in  character." 
(Meek  V.  Pittenger.  1975) ; 

7.  Institutions  in  which  secular  "teach- 
ing cannot  be  separated  from  the  environ- 
ment In  which  It  occurs."  (Lemon  v.  Kurtz- 
man,  1971); 

8.  Institutions  in  which  "inculcation  of 
religious  values  is  a  substantial  if  not  the 
dominant  purpose  of  the  institutions."  (Til- 
ton  V.  Richardson,  1971). 

The  position  of  the  pastors  of  the  269 
parishes  and  the  Archdiocese  is:  government 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Neither  the  Archdiocese  nor  Its  pastors  are 
opposed  to  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tion for  lay  teachers,  but  they  are  opposed 
to  governmental  Interference  in  parish 
schools.  The  government  is  interfering  in 
the  schools  now  by  arbitrarily  deciding  that 
Catholic  parish  elementary  schools  are  not 
religious  enough  to  avoid  interference  by  a 
federal  regulatory  agency  but  too  religious 
to  merit  state  or  federal  aid. 

The  parish  pastors  have  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  resist  any  Interference  by  the  NLRB 
In  parish  schools.  The  Archdiocese  concurs 
with  this  decision. 

I  am  acquainting  you  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  with  a  very  important  situation  occur- 
ring in  your  district. 

We  are  anxious  to  know  what  you.  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  are  willing  to  do  to 
stop  the  NLR^  from  intruding  into  parish 
elementary  schools.  We  are  asking  for  your 
assistance  and  help,  and  await  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  Msgr.  George  S.  Wierzalis. 


EIICHI  NAKAO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
active  member  of  numerous  parliamen- 
tary groups,  I  have  been  privileged  over 
the  years  to  work  with  many  of  our  coun- 
terparts from  the  legislative  branches  of 
other  countries. 

One  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
Japanese  Parliament.  Elichl  Nakao,  who 
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is  the  representative  of  the  Japanese 
House  of  Representatives  at  numerous 
parliamentary  meetings  at  the  U.N.,  is 
especially  interested  in  the  security  and 
stability  of  East  Asia  and  in  particular 
the  situation  in  South  Koi%a. 

He  recently  addressed  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Japan-Republic  of 
Korea  Parliamentarians'  Association  in 
Tokyo.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  remarks 
made  on  that  occasion: 

Remarks  of  Elichi  Nakad 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests  of  the  Na- 
tional As-sembly  of  Korea,  my  colleagues  in 
the  National  Diet  of  Japan,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen:- On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself.  I  wish  to  extend  to  our  distinguished 
visitors  from  the  National  Assembly  of  Korea, 
lead  by  the  Honorable  Kim  Johng  Pil,  a  warm 
and  sincere  we. come  to  Japan.  It  is.  indeed, 
a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  you  as  hon- 
ored guests  In  our  country.  I  hope  your  visit 
here  will  be  both  productive  and  enjoyable. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  discussions  of  this 
Organization  will  provide  both  of  our  coun- 
tries inspiration,  guides  for  future  action  and 
contribute  to  strengthening  the  friendship 
and  relationships  between  us. 

I  want  to  express  by  deep  appreciation  for 
the  honor  of  being  Invited  to  speak  to  this 
Organization. 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  on  one  of  our 
mutual  problems  which  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me  and  which  is  probably  the 
main  theme  of  this  meeting.  The  problem 
to  which  I  refer  Is  the  peace  and  security 
of  East  Asia  and  teh  proposal  of  the  new 
United  States  Administration  to  withdraw 
U.S.  ground  troops  from  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  If  our  policy  on  this  problem  is  not 
realistic  or  if  we  take  too  easy  an  attitude 
In  facing  this  problem  it  will  affect  the  des- 
tiny of  both  of  our  countries  and  the  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  of  all  of  East  Asia. 

[When  I  use  the  term  East  Asia  I  mean 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea) .  Japan 
and  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan).  I  real- 
ize the  term  "East  Asia"  has  several  different 
meanings.  In  this  speech  I  use  the  term  East 
Asia  to  mean  only  the  three  free  countries  of 
East  Asia  given  above,  I.e..  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  China.] 

When  Vice  President  Mondale  visited 
Tokyo  on  behalf  of  President  Carter,  I  de- 
livered a  personal  letter  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent stating  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Diet  of  Japan,  I  strongly  opposed  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Korea 
as  this  will  strongly  affect  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  all  of  East  Asia  unless  there  are 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  avoid  any 
destabiUzation  of  East  Asia. 

The  Japanese  Government  tried  to  avoid 
this  matter  because  of  the  domestic  political 
situation  m  Japan.  However,  my  letter  to 
Vice  President  Mondale  was  leaked  to  news- 
papers. That  ignited  public  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  South  Korea  which  has  shaken  some- 
what the  apathy  of  the  public. 

The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground  forces  from 
South  Korea  affects  not  only  the  security  of 
South  Korea  but  also  the  security  of  Japan 
and  all  of  East  Asia.  It  is  a  matter  which 
also  affects  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Itself.  So  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
all  of  us.  the  three  free  countries  of  East 
Asia  and  the  United  States  Itself.  It  is  a 
factor  in  the  international  balance  of  power. 
Most  Important:  Is  the  withdrawal  a  signal 
that  the  United  States  is  changing  its  estab- 
lished global  defense  and  strategic  policies? 
This  is  matter  of  major  concern  to  East 
Asia.  Also,  the  withdrawal  raises  again  ques- 
tions of  American  credibility. 

Before  I  state  my  view  of  the  situation, 
let  me  first  tell  you  one  fact  of  cold  real- 
ity which  has  shocked  me. 

Within  72  hours  of  the  Inauguration  oX 
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Berlin  Wall  in  Western  Europe 
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exemplify  how  very  serious  the 
for  East  Asia. 
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Because   of   these   contrasting 
Vice  President  Mondale,  as 
representative.   I  am  very 
the  destiny  of  the  three  free 
East  Asia.  South  Korea,  Japan 

Before  the  Inauguration  of 
ministration.     President     Carter 
President  Mondale  stressed  that 
with  Japan  there  would  be  no 
shocks".  But,  is  this  true? 

The    matter    of    the    _ 

troops  from  South  Korea  is  a  . 
most  basic  concern  to  East  Asia 
the  US.  free  world  strategy  wh 
in  effect  since  the  late  1940's.  It 
cerns  for  the  future  and  raises 
American  credibility.  The  U.S. 
East  Asia  countries  are  all 
They  provide   for  strategic 
well   as   consultation   on 
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However,  the  present  case  of  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  South  Korea  appears  to  be  a  unilateral 
decision  by  President  Carter  based  on  his 
campaign  promise  and  without  strategic 
consultation  with  South  Korea. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  even  though  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  should 
we  accept  imilateral  decisions  on  free  world 
defense  strategy  made  only  by  America?  Or 
by  consultation  on  only  small  details?  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen,  this  is  obviously  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Carter  Administration  on 
this  matter  (withdrawal). 

Sometimes  we  can  not  help  thinking  that 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  is  only  became 
of  a  promise  which  President  Carter  made 
during  the  last  election  campaign  in  the  U.S. 
He  made   the  promise  without  considering 
how  such  a  withdrawal  could  be  made  with- 
out affecting  the  security  of  not  only  South 
Korea  but  all  of  East  Asia.  How  could  such  a 
withdrawal   be   made   without   endangering 
the  poltlcal  stability  of  East  Asia?  Hasn't  he 
considered  how  it  will  also  affect  the  defense 
of  the  U.S.  Itself?  I  must  ask  such  questions. 
In  considering  the  question  of  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Korea  and  its  im- 
pact  on    the    peace    and    security   of   East 
Asia,  we  should  examine  how  West  Germany 
and  NATO  have  faced  the  same  problem  in 
Western  Europe. 

According  to  our  understanding,  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion was  to  be  consultation  with  America's 
allies  before  decisions  were  made.  This  we 
appreciated. 

As  you  know.  Western  European  countries 
not  only  in  economic  affairs  through  the 
EEC  but  in  defense  affairs  through  NATO 
made  their  opinions  known  to  President 
Carter  and  this  resulted  in  Mondale's  state- 
ment at  the  Berlin  Wall. 

As  for  East  Asia,  President  Carter  has 
frequently  expressed  the  desire  for  consulta- 
tion with  Japan  on  East  Asia  affairs.  So  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  how  Japan  meets  these 
expectations. 

The  problem  Involves  the  attitudes  of  the* 
Japanese  to  frankly  face  up  to  this.  For  ex- 
ample, how  does  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
ground  forces  from  South  Korea  affect  East 
Asia?  How  do  changes  in  the  situation  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula  affect  Japan?  The 
(Japanese)  Foreign  Minister  has  spoken  of 
"The  necessity  of  easing  tension  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  and  preparing  the  Inter- 
national atmosphere".  But  in  this,  how  can 
Japan  influence  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China?  So  concerning  such  a 
vital  problem,  Japan  must  express  her  beliefs 
to  the  U.S.  very  strongly  and  must  be  careful 
to  keep  up  U.S.  willingness  to  listen  to  Japan 
on  Asian  affairs. 

Therefore,  it  became  a  matter  of  how 
Japan  would  react,  of  how  Japan  would  view 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South 
Korea.  At  a  time  when  it  is  known  that  North 
Korea  has  more  than  2,000  heavy  tanks  close 
to  the  DMZ  ready  for  a  rapid  advance  Into 
South  Korea,  how  can  the  security  of  South 
Korea  be  guaranteed  If  U.S.  troops  are  with- 
drawn? In  this  situation  what  should  be  the 
attitude  of  Japan  towards  the  security  of 
East  Asia?  Japan  needs  to  think  about  Its 
role  in  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
NATO  countries  made  clear  their  defense 
needs.  By  contrast,  Japan  only  said  this 
was  a  bUateral  matter  between  the  U  S  and 
South  Korea  but  hoped  any  U.S.  withdrawal 
would  not  disturb  the  stability  of  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula.  Such  a  reply  makes  It  look 
as  If  Japan  Is  missing  the  dialogue  for  such 
a  serious  problem.  1  worry  about  such  an 
attitude  for  such  a  reply  can  mislead  Wash- 
ington I  believe,  and  as  Washington  ex- 
pects, Japanese  politicians  with  a  concern 
for  world  peace,  can  not  escape  this  respon- 
sibility. In  International  politics  to  maintain 
Independence  and  progress,  whatever  one 
believes  must  be  strongly  advocated.  The 
present  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government 


may  lose  the  political  confidence  of  Amer- 
ica. So  I  worry  about  this. 

I  know  my  brother  legislators  from  Korea 
share  my  concern,  so  as  a  Japanese,  I  must 
say  they  should  strongly  oppose  the  US 
withdrawal  from  South  Korea. 

I  trust  the  capability  of  both  President 
Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Pukuda.  They  are 
fine    leaders.    But    there    are    times    when 
politically  they  must  consider  their  domestic 
positions.  I  believe  it  Is  President  Carter's 
true  heart  that  he  wants  to  listen  to  the  con- 
sultation  of  America's   aUles.   When   Prime 
Minister  Fukuda  says,   "I   don't   want   the 
balance  of  power  destroyed  in  East  Asia"  I 
believe  that  Is  his  real  belief  In  this  matter 
In  South  Korea  the  memorv  of  the  Korean 
War  Is  stUl  vivid.  Day  and  night.  Koreans 
must  think  about  their  national  survival  and 
the    threats    from     Communist    countries 
Recently  the  Korean  Government  announced 
they  must  move  the  capltol  from  Seoul  be- 
cause of  the  threats.  So  now  I  would  like  to 
urge  you  Korean  statesmen  that  you  should 
do  your  utmost  best  to  persuade  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  seriousness  of  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Korea  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  non-consultation  on  the  question 
of  withdrawal.  At  the  same  time,  Japanese 
statesmen    and    politicians    who    share    the 
same  opinion,  without  fearing  the  noise  from 
the  mass  commimlcatlons  media,  should  do 
their  utmost  best  to  Influence  Prime  Minister 
Pukuda  to  arrive  at  a  correct  Judgment  and 
urge    him    to    stand    up    and    express    very 
frankly  our  worries  on  these  matters.  This 
will   be  to  meet  American   expectations  of 
Japan,   as  the   U.S.   is   publicly   asking   for 
consultation. 

I  have  a  good  personal  relationship  with 
Prime  Minister  Fukuda  and  I  believe  he 
understands  all  of  this  very  well.  But  his 
political  situation  Is  very  delicate. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  facts  of  this  problem,  Japa- 
nese. Korean  and.  also,  American  statesmen 
and  politicians  must  give  attention  to  the 
facts  and  concepts  of  the  two  following  points 
I  wish  to  make.  I  believe  these  two  points 
can  contribute  to  a  new  structure  of  peace 
In  Asia  and,  also,  contribute  to  an  easing 
of  tensions. 

First,  the  economic  power  of  the  three 
countries  of  East  Asia,  Japan,  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  is  now  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  EEC.  The  economic  growth  rate  of  East 
Asia  is  greater  than  that  of  Western  Europe. 
This  economic  power  contributes  not  only 
to  the  growth  of  the  international  economy 
but  is  a  factor  of  international  security  and 
the  balance  of  power.  The  productive  capac- 
ity of  East  Asia  is  used  largely  by  the  free 
world  though  the  three  countries  of  East 
Asia  face  the  two  Communist  giants.  This 
geographical  nearness  to  the  Communist 
countries  affects  the  dally  life  of  all  the 
countries  of  East  Asia.  We  must  not  be  con- 
quered by  them. 

Considering  the  economic  power  and  Im- 
portance of  East  Asia,  why  has  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration treated  East  Asia  so  differently 
from  the  EEC — for  Vice  President  Mondale 
visited  the  EEC  Immediately  after  his  visit  to 
NATO. 

I  believe  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
the  EEC  and  East  Asia  Is  that  Japan,  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan  don't  yet  know  how  to 
utilize  their  economic  power  effectively.  In 
the  EEC  even  a  small  country  has  an  effective 
voice.  The  three  countries  of  East  Asia  should 
Join  together  to  use  their  collective  economic 
power  more  effectively  in  their  international 
relations. 

In  East  Asia,  defense  is  on  a  bilateral  basis 
between  each  of  the  three  countries  of 
East  Asia  and  the  U.S.  So  the  U.S.  can  en- 
force its  decisions  concerning  the  defense  and 
security  of  East  Asia  as  it  chooses. 

East  Asia  countries  should  seek  ways  fo- 
coplng  more  effectively  with  American  unl- 
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lateral  decisions  and.  If  I  may  be  so  blunt, 
with  occasional  unintentional  American  ty- 
ranny, which  so  shake  and  disturb  the  sta- 
bility of  East  Asia.  Real  and  effective  consul- 
tation on  basic  problems,  not  administrative 
details,  has  become  an  urgent  need  between 
the  countries  of  East  Asia  and  the  United 
States.  It  appears  that  in  United  States  world 
defense  strategy  the  difference  between  the 
treatment  of  Western  Europe  and  East  Asia 
lies  in  the  bargaining  power  of  Western 
Europe. 

To  stunmarize  my  first  point,  the  three  free 
countries  of  East  Asia  need  to  utilize  their 
economic  power  more  effectively.  The  EEC 
in  Europe  provides  a  lesson  to  East  Asia  in 
this  matter.  With  better  utilization  of  our 
own  economic  power  and  industrial  resources, 
many  of  our  small  problems  will  simply  fade 
away. 

My  second  point  relates  to  the  global  sys- 
tem of  security  and  defense  in  the  free  world 
which  was  established  by  the  United  States 
and  of  which  the  United  States  Is  the  leader. 

The  defense  of  East  Asia  Is  the  western 
defense  line  of  the  United  States  itself.  This 
East  Asia  defense  line  begins  with  the  DMZ 
in  Korea,  goes  down  through  the  Straits  of 
Taiwan  to  the  Philippines,  then  through  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  where  It  Joins 
the  eastern  defense  line  of  the  U.S.  and 
NATO.  The  security  and  defense  of  East  Asia 
is  only  one  segment  of  America's  glob&l  secu- 
rity and  defense  system. 

U.S.  troops  In  East  Asia  and  South  Korea 
are  a  part  of  this  global  defense  line  of  the 
U.S. 

We  should  take  notice  that  even  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China  supports  the  presence 
of  U.S.  troops  In  East  Asia  as  a  counter  bal- 
ance to  large  Soviet  forces  along  the  Man- 
churian  border.  Public  reports  Indicate  there 
are  approximately  45  Soviet  divisions  along 
the  Soviet  side  of  Manchuria  plus  a  substan- 
tial number  of  air  bases  and  missile  bases. 
If  the  United  States  withdraws  its  forces 
from  East  Asia,  especially  If  therp  is  a  pull- 
out  of  American  troops  from  South  Korea, 
this  could  force  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  reassess  its  relationship  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  could  stimulate  a  rapproachment 
between  Peking  and  Moscow  despite  the  deep 
antipathies  and  distrust  between  them.  A 
rapproachment  between  Peking  and  Moscow 
would  change  the  balance  of  power.  In  such 
a  shift  of  the  balance  of  power  it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  the  whole  of  East  Asia  would  come 
under  the  domination  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  such 
a  case,  the  U.S.S.R.  could  then  shift  a  major 
portion  of  the  military  forces  it  now  has  In 
eastern  Siberia  to  Western  Europe  where  it 
confronts  NATO  forces.  This  would  change 
the  balance  of  power  In  Western  Europe. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  system 
of  global  defense  and  security  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's  there  has  been  politi- 
cal stability  in  East  Asia.  This  political  sta- 
bility made  possible  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  East  Asia,  the  so-called  "economic 
miracles"  of  Japan,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
Political  stability  Is  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  economic  developments  in 
East  Asia. 

The  reduction  or  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground 
forces  from  East  Asia,  especially  from  South 
Korea,  seems  certain  to  create  instability  and 
tension  and  to  upset  the  present  balance  of 
power.  It  is  the  physical  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  which  reassures  the  people  of  East  Asia 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  meet  its 
commitments  to  maintain  peace  and  stability 
here.  American  troops  should  not  be  reduced 
by  so  much  as  a  single  soldier  without  ade- 
quate guarantees  to  protect  the  stability  of 
East  Asia. 

So  we  must  educate  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion and  say  very  firmly  that  a  hasty  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  will  result  in  confusion 
and  Instability.  There  should  be  no  with- 
drawal   until    the    coimtrles   of   East   Asia, 
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especially  South  Korea,  are  satisfied  that  a 
withdrawal  will  not  upset  the  stability  of 
East  Asia. 

I  believe  that  everyone  here,  whether 
Korean  or  Japanese,  believes  the  same  as  I, 
that  we  must  protect  the  political  stability 
and  balance  of  power  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  economic  development  of  the  three 
co\uitries  of  East  Asia  who  now  add  so  much 
to  the  world  economy  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional balance  of  power.  Together  we  must 
work  to  maintain  the  stability  of  East  Asia. 

We  must  make  no  mistake  about  the  chal- 
lenges facing  \is  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  However,  let  us  approach  these  chal- 
lenges with  confidence,  vigor  and  a  sense  of 
our  destiny  as  bearers  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions with  our  own  great  cultural,  social  and 
historical  traditions  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors. 

I  thank  you  for  jovx  kind  attention. 


ITALIAN  CULTURE  WEEK 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citj'  of  New  York  is  currently  observing 
Italian  Culture  Week,  which  is  a  source 
of  pride  for  the  millions  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans in  New  York  and  throughout  the 
land. 

Certainly  the  contributions  of  Italians 
and  their  descendants  are  far  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  at  this  time,  but  allow 
me  to  cite  a  few  of  the  more  renowned 
people — in  all  walks  of  life — whose 
achievements  have  helped  shape  our 
lives  here  in  America  and  aroimd  the 
globe. 

Italians  became  active  participants  in 
America's  struggle  for  freedom  during 
the  very  first  days  of  the  Republic,  and 
numerous  Italian  names  are  found  in  the 
regimental  lists  of  the  Continental  Army. 

We  in  New  York  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  first  Italian  American  to  achieve 
national  recognition  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lice  service — Piorello  LaGuardia,  U.S. 
Congressman  and  mayor  of  New  York 
City.  Presently,  there  are  31  Italian 
Americans  serving  in  Congress. 

More  recently,  each  of  us  is  familiar 
with  the  dedicated  service  rendered  by 
Judge  John  Sirica  during  the  Water- 
gate trials,  and  certainly  one  of  the  great 
lawmakers  of  our  time  is  my  esteemed 
colleague,  Peter  Rodino,  whose  leader- 
ship was  the  primary  force  in  guiding  us 
through  those  difficult  months. 

The  Capitol  Building  in  which  we 
serve — the  heart  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment— was  made  beautiful  by  the  Italian 
American  artist  Constantino  Brumidi. 
His  masterful  artistry  decorates  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Capitol,  viewed 
and  cherished  by  millions  of  visitors  each 
year. 

America's  stage  and  screen  have  both 
been  dominated  by  men  and  women  of 
Italian  origin,  including  the  immortal 
Caniso  in  opera  and  Prank  Capra  in 
motion  pictures. 

Band  leader  Guy  Lombardo  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  man  who  creates  "the 
sweetest  music  this  side  of  heaven,"  and 
the  great  Frank  Sinatra,  after  30  years 
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of  Stardom,  is  still  king  of  the  music 
world. 

The  outstanding  contributions  of  Ital- 
ian Americans  in  the  world  of  sports  is 
imdisputed.  Vince  Lombardi,  his  career 
cut  short  while  still  in  his  prime,  is  al- 
ready a  legendary  figure  in  the  football 
world.  Joe  DiMagglo,  the  Yankee  Clipper, 
dominated  the  baseball  scene  for  two  dec- 
ades and  remains  a  popular  figure  today. 

From  just  these  few  names  th^  I  have 
mentioned  it  is  obvious  that  Italian 
Americans  have  stood  out  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor  including  science,  education, 
business — the  list  goes  on  and  on.  These 
achievements  have  often  been  overlooked 
by  our  history  books,  but  these  men  and 
women  stand  tall  in  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  individuals  of  Italian  de- 
scent are  all  too  often  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  America.  Having  helped  f  oimd 
this  great  Nation,  they  continue  to  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  strengthening  of  our 
country.  I  am  proud  of  my  Italian  her- 
itage, and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  New  York  City  for  saluting 
Italian  Americans  and  our  rich  culture. 


U.N.— THIRD  WORLD  OUTRAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  News -American 
considers  the  United  Nation's  Human 
Rights  Commission's  recent  refusal  to 
investigate  Idi  Amin's  blatant  and  sys- 
tematic massacre  of  his  countrymen 
and  finds  it  "impossible  to  express  the 
contempt  which  the  United  Nations 
frequently  evokes"  in  such  episodes. 

The  editorial  asks  the  question  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  think  Is 
the  crucial  issue  in  this  country's  rela- 
tionship with  the  world  body : 

What  use  is  the  UN  Itself  when  its  ma- 
jority power  blocs  repeatedly  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  decency  and  justice  the  UN  was 
founded  to  protect  and  promote? 

We  must  be  honest  with  ourselves  and 
with  whatever  is  left  of  the  candid 
world  once  free.  The  U.N.  as  it  is  pres- 
ently structured  and  operated  by  its 
Third  World  and  Communist  majority, 
is  a  sham  and  a  hypocrisy.  That  body 
has  made  a  mockery  of  every  principle 
of  humanity  and  justice. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Outrage  in  Geneva 

It  Is  Impossible  to  express  the  contempt 
which  the  United  Nations  frequently  evokes 
by  its  actions — or  lack  of  action — in  situa- 
tions which  cry  out  for  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  basic  moral  principles  on  which 
the  world  organization  originally  was 
founded. 

The  latest  in  a  long  list  of  shameful 
episodes  came  in  Geneva  last  week  when  the 
82-nation  UN  Human  Rights  Commission, 
after  four  days  of  closed-door  meetings,  an- 
nounced It  had  rejected  a  demand  that  it 
probe  the  horrendous  situation  continuing 
in  Uganda. 

Great  Britain,  backed  by  the  United  States, 
had  called  for  the  Investigation  as  a  clear 
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responsibility  of  the  conuni84lon 
UN  charter.  It  was  rejected 
concerted  opposition  by  the 
of  Soviet,  Arab  and  eight 

Britain  has  reacted  by 
resolution  to  the  same  effec 
nlcally,    would    require    ope  \ 
diplomatic   staff,   however,    U 
signed  to  having  its  Uganda 
pigeonholed  for  "further 
the  next  commission  meeting 
So — meanwhile — Idl    Amln 
his   accused   enemies   in   Ugakida 
escapes  official  UN  censure  but 
a    green    light    to    continue 
Human   Rights   Commission 
Amln's    mass   murders 
terrors  do  not  Justify  its 

The  commission's  refusal 
a  notorious  situation  Indeed 
pression  properly  conveying 
deserves.  It  also  underscores 
reassesment  by  this  country 
financial  support  to  the  entire 
tions  operation. 

Of    what    use    is    a    UN 
Hiunan  Rights  if  It  votes  its 
the  dreadful  abuses  of  h\unan 
place  in  Uganda?  And  of  whit 
UN   itself   when   its   majority 
repeatedly  make  a  mockery  o 
and  Justice  the  UN  was  founded 
and  promote? 

An  additional  question 
the  Uganda  matter.  Andrew 
ambassador  to  the  UN,  has  bien 
vocal  in  advocating  the  cause 
blacks  in  their  battles  against 
as  the  tyranny  of  white  regime^ 
and  South  Africa. 

How  come  he  has  not  been 
ment    in   his    condemnation 
tyrant,    Idi    Amln,    the    mad 
Uganda?  He  could,  if  he  would, 
tomorrow    of   the   UN    Sccxirl^y 
another  presumed  agency  of 
of  which  he  happens  to  be 
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18  THE  ALL-VOLUNTEER  MILITARY 
A  SUCCESS? 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  StEIGER 


OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 


Tuesday,  March  22,   1977 
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Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  _ 
ingly  we  are  hearing  the  , 
All-Volunteer  Military  a 
answer  is  very  firm  yes. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  .^ 
R.  Hoffmann  clearly  detailed 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Army  ir 
12  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sl 
number  of  criteria,  he  pointe< 
has  met  or  exceeded  most 
pectations. 

As  former  Secretary  HoffiAann 
the  strength  of  the  active  mt  itary 
has  been  maintained  without  :t 
and  the  quality  of  the  forc^ 
maintained  or  Improved  by 
measure. 

He  said: 

The  Army  as  one  a.fected  institution 
been  buoyed  by  the  dynamics 
teer  makeup.  Increasing  esprit 
tic,    creative    and    retained 
greater  per  capita  capability 
vlous  peacetime  Army  have  resojlted 
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The  AVP  is  working,  and 
seek  to  make  it  better  still. 
need  for  conscription,  and  thoie 
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gest there  is  a  need  are  simply  ignoring 
the  facts.  Former  Secretary  Hoffmann, 
who  held  his  post  until  only  a  few  months 
ago,  is  intimately  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  AVF  in  the  more  than  4  years 
since  Congress  ended  the  draft.  I  hope  his 
views  will  receive  careful  consideratioa 
The  article  follows: 

Is  THE  All-Volunteer  Mn-rrARY  a  Success? 
(By  Martin  R.  Hoffmann) 
The  prospect  of  a  national  debate  on  the 
all-volunteer  force  (AVF)  is  a  welcome  one. 
Hearings  to  get  facts  and  debate  issues — 
rather  than  debating  facts  and  fears — are 
long  overdue  and  shoiUd  proceed  promptly. 
Senator  Nunn  is  to  be  commended  for  calling 
them. 

The  all-volunteer  force  (AVP)  is  a  success 
to  date.  True,  it  has  not  met  all  ol  every- 
one's expectations  held  when  it  started.  But, 
on  balance,  it  has  met  or  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  at  least  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. Note  the  following  national  benefits: 
Pirst,  the  strength  of  the  active  military 
forces  has  been  maintained  without  com- 
pulsion. PoUowing  on  the  heels  of  more  than 
30  consecutive  years  of  conscription  and  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  war  of  most  divisive 
and  discovu^glng  Impact  on  our  people  and 
our  military  establishment,  demonstrating 
this  can  be  done  in  a  free  society  Is  no  small 
accomplishment. 

Second,  the  quality  of  the  forces  has  not 
only  been  maintained,  but  the  abUity  to  in- 
crease quality  has  been  demonstrated  and 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  Army  as 
one  affected  institution  has  been  buoyed  by 
the  dynamics  of  all-volunteer  makeup.  In- 
creasing esprit,  more  realistic,  creative  and 
retained  training,  and  greater  per  capita 
capability  .than  any  previous  peacetime  Army 
have  resulted. 

Forgoing  the  draft  has  hastened  the  na- 
tional ability  to  focus  on  present,  urgent 
military  realities  in  the  face  of  a  burgeoning 
Soviet  threat.  In  short,  whatever  the  results 
of  President  Ford's  clemency  program  and 
President  Carter's  amnesty  directive,  their 
combined  resvUt  cannot  approach  the  heal- 
ing accomplishments  of  successfully  putting 
aside  conscription  during  this  tumultuous 
period  in  the  nation's  history. 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  AVP  has  no  prob- 
lems. Need  for  greater  congressional  under- 
standing of  the  AVF  is  one  of  them.  Revi- 
sions obviously  must  be  considered  to  as- 
sure accomplishment  of  future  national  re- 
qiUrements.  But  the  debate  on  future  man- 
power policies  should  not  be  based  on  as- 
siunptions  of  massive  failure  of  the  AVF  any 
more  than  it  should  be  concluded  by  a 
simplistic  choice  between  the  volunteer  force 
and  the  draft. 

There  currently  are  condemnations  alleg- 
ing that  the  AVP  is  falling  short  of  quantity 
and  quality  goals  for  the  Armv.  Shortfalls 
exist,  but  not  because  the  AVF  does  not 
work.  The  major  reason  is  the  21  per  cent 
cuts  taken  In  the  recruiting  budget  over  the 
last  two  years.  Congressional  assertions  of 
AVP  failure  in  this  vein  must  be  regarded 
with  the  skepticism  due  one  who,  having 
disposed  of  his  parents,  pleads  in  mitigation 
that  he  is  an  orphan. 

Recruiting  money  is  a  matter  of  allocation 
of  resources:  If  sufficient  money  is  spent 
to  recruit  a  quality  force,  the  Increase  and 
more  will  be  saved  by  recruiting  fewer  men 
and  decreasing  the  losses  that  ought  to  be 
expected  from  a  less-selectlvely  recruited 
force.  The  improving  economy  has  had  an 
eilect  on  recruiting.  This  Is  an  obvious  effect 
which  should  surprise  no  one.  An  opportu- 
nity to  assess  the  Impact  of  an  Improving 
economy  on  recruiting  has  been  missed. 

Assertions  of  the  huge  increases  In  AVF 
costs  In  most  cases  are  based  erroneously  on 
expenses  that  are  not  the  direct  result  of  the 
volunteer  force.  Only  $300  million  per  year 


would  be  saved  by  returning  to  conscription 
for  the  active  forces,  out  of  a  Defense  budeet 
of  $112  biUlon. 

Undoubtedly,  costs  have  gone  up.  The  most 
rapidly  escalating  military  personnel  cost 
element  is  retirement.  But  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  volunteer  force:  The  retire- 
ment  system  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed since  World  War  II. 

Moreover,  ascribing  the  Increase  In  soldiers' 
pay  since  1964  to  the  volunteer  force  concept 
is  incorrect.  Pay  for  soldiers  was  Increased  as 
a  matter  of  equity  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
draft.  It  was  an  attempt  to  do  equity  to 
those  drafted,  when  not  all  their  contem- 
poraries were  called  to  serve. 

Continuation  of  the  volunteer  force  does 
not  mean  continued  inattention  to  the  draft 
The  country  badly  needs  a  modernized  up- 
to-date  draft  mechanism  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  required  manpower  quickly  in  the 
event  of  emergency. 

The  congressional  hearings  on  the  volun- 
teer force  will  help  to  put  in  perspective  the 
relationship  the  draft  can  have  in  future 
manpower  policy.  Hearings  will  be  more  con- 
structive if  they  proceed  v.lth  the  confidence 
that  we  as  a  nation  mean  to  make  the  AVP 
work,  rather  than  with  dire  predictions  that 
conscription  as  a  national  policy  is  inevi- 
table. 


PADUCAH,  KY.,  SUN-DEMOCRAT 
SUPPORTS  ENERGY  COMPETI- 
TION ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker 
America's  traditionaUy  competing 
sources  of  energy  are  becoming  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  monopolistic 
oil  companies.  Since  energy  is  so  crucial 
to  our  Nation  and  its  security,  the  oil  in- 
dustry domination  of  competing  sources 
of  energy  is  extremely  dangerous  both  to 
the  national  interest  and  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  competitive  system. 

Congressman  Paul  Simon  and  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  3166,  the  Energy  Com- 
petition Act  which  prohibits  any  oil  com- 
pany from  owning  or  acquiring  any  coal. 
U'-anium  or  geothermal  power  asset. 

The  Paducaii  Sun -Democrat  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  competition  in 
energy  production,  and  it  has  endorsed 
the  Energy  Competition  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  Sun-Democrat  edi- 
torial of  March  15,  1977. 

Good  Place  for  More  Competition 
Our  Southern  Illinois  neighbor.  24th  Dis- 
trict U.S.  Rep.  Paul  Simon,  a  Carbondale 
Democrat,  is  co-sponsoring  a  bill  with  Rep. 
Bob  Kastenmeler  (D-Wis.)  that  is  aimed  at 
stimulating  much-needed  competition  in  the 
critical  area  of  energy  production. 

Most  energy  production  In  the  U.S.  \& 
monopolized  by  petroleum  companies  which 
also  have  substantial  interests  In  coal,  ura- 
nium and  other  energy  sources.  This  is  help- 
ing drive  up  the  already  high  price  of  energy 
to  consumers. 

Kastenmeler  and  Simon's  "Energy  Com- 
petition Act"  (HR  3166)  would  force  the  oU 
companies  to  divest  themselves  of  coal,  ura- 
nium and  other  "geothermal  power  assets  " 
within  three  years  after  its  enactment.  The 
measure  also  would  prohibit  oil  companies 
from  acquiring  additional  non-petroleum 
energy  holdings  as  soon  as  it  became  law. 
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Violators  would  be  subject  to  stiff  fines  or 
imprisonment. 

The  two  congressmen  believe  this  "hor- 
izontal divestiture"  will  help  restore  com- 
petition in  energy  production  and  bring 
down  energy  costs. 

Big  oil's  slice  of  America's  energy  pie  Is 
enormous.  Six  of  the  10  largest  oil  companies 
are  Involved  in  producing  all  four  major  do- 
mestic fuels — oil,  gas,  coal  and  uranium.  Oil 
companies  own  about  half  of  the  known  ura- 
nium reserves  in  the  country. 

Eleven  large  oil  producers  also  operate  coal 
companies.  Continental,  the  ninth  largest  oil 
company,  owns  Consolidation  Coal,  the  na- 
tion's largest  coal  company.  Exxon.  Kerr-Mc- 
Gee,  Atlantic  Richfield.  Shell  and  Sun  Oil 
also  own  huge  coal  reserves.  Several  oil  com- 
panies, too,  have  interests  In  oil  shale,  tar 
sands  and  underground  steam — promising 
future  energy  sources. 

All  the  while,  the  oil  producers  are  spend- 
ing millions  for  advertising  to  convince  the 
public  they  aren't  monopMslistic  but  are  firm 
believers  in  competition  and  free  enterprise. 
If  the  oil  companies  mean  what  they  say, 
they  should  welcome  the  Kastenmeler-Simon 
bill  because  it's  a  healthy  dose  of  free 
enterprise. 


YOUTH   EDUCATION 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Junior  Achievement  movement  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  major  force  in  edu- 
cating our  youth  on  the  basic  concept 
and  strengths  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Recently,  I  purchased  a  share  of 
stock  in  a  unique  JA  company  that  Is 
learning  firsthand  about  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  our  economic 
system — the  stock  market. 

This  Junior  Achievement  Co.,  Wall 
Street  Investment  Counselors,  is  made  up 
of  18  teenagers  In  Middletown,  Ohio. 
They  have  established  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  mutual  fund  ever  by  a  Junior 
Achievement  Co.  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Since  organizing  last  October,  the 
company  has  sold  over  300  shares  of  stock 
at  $10  a  share.  The  company  has  a  port- 
folio of  approximately  1,200  shares  in 
about  13  companies,  the  Issues  held 
changing  as  the  company  buys  and  sells. 

Several  of  the  stocks  held  are  from 
ARMCO  Steel  Corp.;  Diamond  Interna- 
tional and  Aeronca  Co.,  which  are  head- 
quartered in  Middletown,  Ohio.  Most, 
however,  were  selected  for  their  low  price 
and  their  volatility.  While  this  sounds 
like  a  recipe  for  financial  disaster,  as  of 
the  end  of  February  the  market  value  of 
a  share  of  stock  was  about  $9.75  and  had 
been  above  $10.  This  is  a  more  significant 
achievement  than  it  seems.  After  com- 
missions and  broker  fees,  the  company 
is  only  left  with  $7.60  to  Invest  out  of 
each  $10  share  purchase.  So,  the  actual 
funds  it  has  Invested  have  increased  by 
almost  a  third  in  the  past  half  year. 
Before  it  liquidates  in  May,  the  company 
hopes  to  bring  each  share's  value  up  to 
$11,  so  triat  it  can  return  a  profit  of  10 
percent  on  each  share  purchased. 

The  company  receives  advice  from 
both  its  broker  and  advisers,  but  makes 
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all  decisions  on  which  stocks  to  buy  or 
sell.  Company  members  follow  the  usual 
market  publications,  read  annual  reports, 
and  generally  do  a  thorough  job  of  home- 
work before  making  a  decision  as  a  com- 
mittee ,of  the  whole  on  a  stock.  To  sell 
the  stock,  company  members  call  on  local 
companies,  their  school  friends  and 
teachers,  parents  and  neighbors,  even 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  local  Rotary 
Club. 

Stock  in  the  company  is  now  being  held 
by  individuals  in  14  States  and  several 
countries.  The  company's  advisers  are 
employees  of  ARMCO  Steel  Corp.,  which 
in  the  1940's  played  a  major  role  in  sup- 
porting the  spread  and  growth  of  the 
Junior  Achievement  idea.  These  young 
people  and  their  company  have  my  com- 
mendation— and  I  hope  yours — for  their 
confidence  and  commitment  to  tiie  free 
enterprise  system. 


COSPONSORS  TO  H.R.  4444,  DINGELL- 
BROYHILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative James  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  are  pleased  to  annotmce  that 
our  legislation,  H.R.  4444,  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  mobile  source  emission 
control  provisions  has  the  support  of  48 
cosponsors  in  the  House.  The  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate  is  S.  919,  introduced 
by  Senators  Don  Riegle  and  Robert 
Griffin.  We  welcome  additional  cospon- 
sors to  H.R.  4444  and  S.  919,  which  have 
the  support  of  both  labor  and  the  auto 
manufacturing,  supply  and  service  in- 
dustries. 

The  cosponsors  of  H.R.  4817,  identical 
to  H.R. 4444,  are: 

The  Honorable  James  J.  Blanchard  of 
Michigan. 

The  Honorable  William  D.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Honorable  William  S.  Broomfleld  of 
Michigan. 

The  Honorable  Dale  E.  Klldee  of  Michigan. 

The  Honorable  Bob  Traxler  of  Michigan. 

The  Honorable  G.  William  Whitehtirst  of 
Virginia. 

The  Honorable  David  R.  Bowen  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  Honorable  Carroll  Hubbard,  Jr.  of 
Kentucky. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  N.  Kindness  of 
Ohio. 

The  Honorable  William  M.  Ketchum  of 
California. 

The  Honorable  Lucien  N.  Nedzl  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Honorable  William  P.  Walsh  of  New 
York. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Ashley  of  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  Mark  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  Honorable  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Honorable  WUliam  M.  Brodhead  of 
Michigan. 

The  Honorable  Robert  L.  P.  Sikes  of 
Florida. 

The  Honorable  Teno  Roncalio  of  Wyoming. 

The  Honorable  Robert  E.  Badham  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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The  Honorable  Elford  A.  Cederberg  of 
Michigan. 

The  Honorable  Thad  Cochran  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  Honorable  James  G.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

The  cosponsors  of  H.R.  5108,  identical 
toH.R.  4444,  are: 

The  Honorable  James  C.  Cleveland  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Honorable  Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Horton  of  New  York. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Whitley  ot  North 
Carolina. 

The  Honorable  Glenn  English  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  Honorable  Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Honorable  Harold  Runnels  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  Honorable  Tom  Bevlll  of  Alabama. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  of 
Illinois. 

The  Honorable  Willis  D.  Gradlson,  Jr.,  of 
Ohio. 

The  Honorable  Guy  Vander  Jagt  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Honorable  Robert  S.  Walker  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Honorable  Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

The  Honorable  Bob  Stump  of  Arizona. 

The  Honorable  Austin  J.  Miuphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Honorable  Gene  Taylor  of  Miasoiiri. 

The  Honorable  Mike  McCormack  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Honorable  James  R.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  Honorable  James  M.  Collins  of  Texas. 

The  Honorable  Steven  D.  Symms  of  Idaho. 

The  Honorable  Donald  J.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT- 
FIVE  YEARS  ON 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1923,  some  form  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  has  been  introduced  in 
nearly  every  Congress.  It  took  49  years 
but,  on  March  22,  1972,  Congress  finally 
passed  and  sent  the  ERA  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  Today,  35  States  later, 
we  mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
ERA'S  passage.  This  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  is  so  basic  to  the  principles 
ui)on  which  our  Nation  was  founded,  is 
too  important  to  be  ignored. 

When  the  Constitution  first  became 
the  law  of  this  land,  only  those  who  were 
white,  adult  male  property  owners — a 
small  percentage  of  the  population — 
were  deemed  fit  to  exercise  the  right  to 
vote  and  have  a  voice  in  government. 
Eventually,  the  ownership  of  property 
was  dropped  as  a  requirement  and,  later 
yet,  adult  black  males  received  the  fran- 
chise. Women  were  unable  to  vote  imtil 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written. 

But  freedom  and  justice  encompass 
more  than  just  the  right  to  vote.  Black 
Americans  know  this,  and  the  civil  rights 
struggle    continues    for    them    today. 
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Women  know  this  also,  and 
the  ERA  Is  all  about, 
manding  the  full  protection 
stitution.  with  both  the 
sponsibllities  of  freedom 
more,  and  we  will  accept  no 

The  course  of  history  is 
move  in  the  direction  of 
rights,  and  toward  an 
of  life  for  all  peoples.  Etespiti 
setbacks,  I  firmly  believe 
come  the  law  of  the  land; 
the  leader  of  the  free  world 
cannot  fail  its  own  citizens. 

Two  years  remain  before 
1979,   deadline   for 
ERA.  I  call  upon  the  States 
ERA  remains  unratified  to 
United    States — which    has 
dedication     to     freedom 
world — is  willing  to  stand 
rights  of  its  own  people. 


that  is  what 
Woiien  are  de- 
of  the  Con- 
rljhts  and  re- 
ask  for  no 
less, 
cjontinuing  to 
full  human 
impijoved  quality 
recent  ERA 
it  will  be- 
)ur  country, 
will  not  and 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cal*omla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  94th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  discourage  the 
use  of  painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of 
mammals  and  birds.  Almost  100  of  our 
colleagues  responded  to  the  j  rowing  na- 
tionwide concern  for  the  hui  tiane  treat- 
ment of  our  wildlife,  and  cosp  onsored  the 
bin.  For  the  first  time  ever,  cc  ngressional 
hearings  to  consider  trappini  legislation 
were  held  before  the  Subco  nmittee  on 
Fisheries,  Wildlife  Conservat  on,  and  the 
Environment,  of  the  Commit  ee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheri«s.  Because 
a  number  of  difficult  questioi  is  concern- 
ing that  bill  were  raised  at  tl  e  hearings, 
I  have  prepared  a  new  bill  i/hich  I  am 
introducing  today.  Let  me  exi  lain  briefly 
what  the  new  bill  seeks  to   iccompllsh. 

First,  my  bill  attempts  to  discourage 
the  use  of  cruel  traps  ani  trapping 
methods  by  Instructing  the  £  ecretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  regulatijns  for  the 
trapping  of  animals  on  Fee  eral  lands. 
Included  are  provisions  for  t  le  designa- 
tion of  "approved"  traps,  an(  for  estab- 
lishing visitation  times,  trap  identifica- 
tion, and  catch  reports.  A  sev  sn-member 
advisory  commission,  appoin^d  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  would  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  preparing  these  regu  ations. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  f  )r  trap  re- 
search program  to  develop  mc  re  humane 
traps. 

Third,  the  bill  would  halt  tl  e  entrance 
into  interstate  commerce  of  a  1  traps  not 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  would 
prohibit  the  Interstate  commerce  of  all 
furs,  pelts,  hides,  et  cetera,  rot  trapped 
according  to  the  regulations  is  lued  by  the 
Secretary. 

In  addition,  since  the  S  ates  have 
traditionally  reserved  the  rigl  t  to  man- 
age resident  wildlife,  I  have  devised  a 
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State/Federal  cooperative  arrangement 
whereby  States  may  follow  tiieir  own 
trapping  regulations  if  they  are  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  Federal  regulations. 

Last  year's  bill  set  rigorous  stand- 
ards for  the  approval  of  traps  by  allow- 
ing only  those  traps  which  capture 
painlessly  or  kill  instantly,  and  which 
minimize,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
possibility  of  trapping  animals  not  In- 
tended for  capture.  This  year,  my  bill 
recognizes  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  Re- 
quire such  a  trap,  and  thus  allows  the 
use  of  traps  which  instead  provide  the 
most  humane  capture  method  available. 
To  determine  and  develop  the  most 
humane  trap,  we  must  provide  for  a  re- 
search program.  The  Canadians  have 
long  recognized  the  need  for  research, 
and  in  1968  formed  the  Humane  Trap 
Development  Committee  to  begin  the 
initial  testing.  Since  then,  about  one- 
half  million  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
trap  research  and  development  in 
Canada.  The  work  is  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Federal-Provincial  Com- 
mittee for  Humane  Trapping,  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  Provinces  and 
a  full-time  professional  staff. 

While  some  of  the  information 
gathered  by  the  Canadian  researchers 
will  be  valuable  in  the  United  States, 
many  of  the  trapping  conditions  in  this 
country  are  different  and  require  differ- 
ent solutions.  The  U.S.  Government  has, 
to  date,  spent  only  a  small  amount  of 
money  to  develop  more  humane  traps 
for  taking  predatory  animals.  I  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  that  we  commit  $500,- 
000  toward  this  goal. 

Last  year  some  people  felt  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  assume 
a  significant  part  of  the  responsibility 
that  is  presently  reserved  the  States  for 
managing  resident  wildlife.  Yet  the  prec- 
edence has  already  been  set  for  Federal 
intervention.  In  1973,  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  of  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  of  fish,  wildlife,  or  plants. 
The  need  for  Federal  action  to  halt  the 
accelerating  decline  of  many  species  of 
wildlife  was  critically  evident  at  that 
time — the  need  for  Federal  action  to  as- 
suie  the  humane  treatment  of  our  wild- 
life is  equally  evident  now. 

There  are  currently  no  restrictions  at 
all  on  the  use  of  the  steel  leghold  trap 
during  the  open  session  in  10  States.  Six- 
teen States  have  no  limits  on  the  length 
of  time  an  animal  may  remain  in  a  trap; 
only  22  States  require  daily  visits  to  the 
trap.  Identification  marks  on  traps, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  regulations,  are  mandatory 
in  only  2l  States. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  intro- 
duces some  reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  traps;  restrictions  which  will 
move  toward  mitigating  some  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  endured  by  trapped  ani- 
mals, yet  reasonable  enough  as  not  to 
adversely  affect  in  any  way  our  Nation's 
economy.  If  you  have  any  questions,  or 
wish  to  add  your  name  in  cosponsorship, 
please  contact  my  legislative  assistant, 
Mark  Theisen,  at  225-6676. 
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CHANGE  MUST  COME  TO  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  SYSTEM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 


OF   CALIFOSNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  1,  the  social  security  tax  rose 
once  again  to  $965.25  for  workers  earn- 
ing $16,500  or  more.  Our  respected  col- 
league, Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. — who  is 
now  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — has 
just  recently  pointed  out  that  the  esti- 
mated income  for  the  year  1977  from  the 
social  security  tax  is  $83  billion  while  the 
estimated   outgo  is   $86.8   billion.   This 
means  that  the  likely  deficit  for  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  for  this  year 
will  be  about  $3.8  billion.  Last  year's  def- 
icit was  $3.3  billion.  According  to  Con- 
gressman Conable,  at  this  rate,  unless 
Congress  acts,  the  social  security  trust 
funds  will  be  completely  empty  by  1984. 
I  know  that  a  great  many  of  our  col- 
leagues   are    very   seriously    concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  largest  pension 
plan  in  the  history  of  the  world;  our  fel- 
low-citizens are  depending  upon  us  to 
insure  that  they  will  receive  the  benefits 
in  their  old  age  that  they  have  paid  for, 
in  good  faith,  during  their  working  lives. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  begin  serious  consideration  of  the 
long-range  reforms  which  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  save  the  system  from 
going  the  way  of  New  York  City.  As  one 
contribution  to  the  needed  debate  and 
the  reexamination  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  a  perceptive  article  by 
Robert   Bleiberg,   entitled   "Farewell  to 
Ponzi?  Change  Must  Come  to  the  Social 
Security  System"  which  appeared  in  the 
January  3,  1977,  issue  of  Barron's: 
Farewell   to   Ponzi? — Change   Must   Come 
TO  THE   Social  SECtmrry  System 
Effective  Jan.  1,  1977,  an  estimated  19  mil- 
lion breadwinners  earning  more  than  $15,300 
per  year  found  themselves  hit  with  a  higher 
Social   Security   tax.   Specifically,   the  wage 
base  upon  which  the  levy  Is  Imposed  has  Just 
gone  up  to  $16,500,  raising  the  maximum  tax 
by  $70.20  to  $965.25  (for  the  self-employed, 
by   $94.80,   or   from   $1,208.70   to  $1,303.50). 
Within  the  next  few  days,  meanwhile,  the 
U.S.   Treasury   will   quietly  publish   a  new 
Statement  of  Liabilities  and  Other  Financial 
Commitments  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  our  Washington  correspondent, 
Shirley  Schelbla,  It  will  show  an  Increase  In 
15  month's  time,  from  $2.7  trillion  to  $4.1 
trillion.  In  the  unfunded  liabilities  of  the 
Social  Security  system. 

Most  of  the  bulge  In  the  shortfall,  of 
course.  wlU  reflect  a  change  In  assumptions 
about  such  long-range,  and  eminently  un- 
certain, developments  as  wage  and  price  in- 
flation and  the  fertility  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age,  rather  than  some  fresh  stroke 
of  legislative  folly.  By  law,  moreover,  the 
projections  must  go  out  as  far  as  2050  AD, 
between  now  and  when,  we  freely  concede, 
much  that  Is  unpredictable  may  happen. 
Nonetheless,  the  available  data  also  omin- 
ously suggest  that  If  current  trends  persist, 
the  Social  Security  system  will  be  In  serious 
difficulties  long  before.  In  particular,  under 
the  most  realistic  of  three  sets  of  official  as- 
sumptions, the  $6  billion  Disability  Insur- 
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ance  trust  fund  will  be  exhausted  within  the 
next  three  years.  By  the  same  token — despite 
an  unprecedented  increase  In  recent  years  of 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayer — the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  trust  fund,  which  cur- 
rently totals  some  $35  billion,  sometime  in 
the  mld-Flghtles  Is  slated  to  go  broke. 

While  scarcely  graven  In  stone,  such  esti- 
mates should  give  pause  to  even  the  most 
eager  apologist  for  this  so-called  New  Deal 
reform.  And,  In  view  of  the  many  millions 
of  people  potentially  affected,  they  surely 
constitute  one  cf  the  more  burning  Isues 
of  the  day.  Yet  prior  to  and  throughout  the 
Presidential  campaign,  Social  Security,  with 
fine  bipartisan  accord,  wound  up  so  to  speak 
on  the  back  burner.  True,  challenger  Ronald 
Reagan,  by  his  pioneering  and  promptly 
distorted  proposal  to  Invest  the  OASDI  trust 
funds  more  wisely,  at  least  hinted  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Gerald  Ford,  to  his  credit, 
sought  to  face  up  to  things  by  recommend- 
ing yet  another  boost  in  the  payroll  tax,  as 
well  as  changing  the  rules — "decoupling,"  in 
the  Jargon — whereby  wage-earners,  In  the 
name  of  protection  against  inflation,  enjoy 
a  vast  and  mounting  benefits  windfall. 

From  the  Democratic  powers-that-be,  how- 
ever, little  constructive  has  surfaced  to  date. 
Par-out  party  members  presumably  are  get- 
ting ready  to  re-introduce  a  spate  of  bills 
which,  at  incalculable  cost,  would  blanket 
housewives  under  the  program.  As  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Finance  subcommittee. 
then-Senator  Walter  Mondale,  now  Vice 
President,  opposed  the  White  House  program 
and  urged.  In  effect,  that  his  colleagues  go 
slow.  As  to  Jimmy  Carter,  he  has  largely 
contented  himself  with  Issuing  a  position 
paper  which  "pledges  to  Americans  around 
the  country  that  as  President,  I  will  preserve 
with  the  assistance  of  Congress  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  Social  Security  system."  If 
not,  as  Playboy  magazine  has  caustically 
observed,  perhaps  the  Easter  Bunny  or  the 
Tooth  Fairy  will  provide. 

Like  any  federal  agency  which  deals  In 
something  for  nothing  or  more  for  less — 
over  S4  trillion  worth  at  latest  recknoning — 
Social  Security  does  smack  of  fantasy  or 
Alice  In  Wonderland.  Concerned  about  the 
unfunded  prior  service  cost  of  U.S.  Industry 
(which  for  a  handful  of  corporations  runs 
to  nearly  ^if  of  net  worth),  and  the  few 
isolated  cases  of  pension  fund  abuse,  Con- 
gress in  1974  passed  the  sweeping  Employe 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  (ERISA). 
Tet  It  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  worsening 
plight  of  a  body  the  liabilities  of  which  ex- 
ceed the  assets  by  rough tly  75  to  1.  Again, 
even  as  the  OASDI  trust  funds  head  straight 
for  extinction,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration (out  of  those  dwindling  funds,  by  the 
way).  Is  spending — so  charges  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  citing  a  report  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office — $68  million  to  erect 
a  superfluous  building  to  house  $400  million 
of  unneeded  computers. 

Housekeeping  expense,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
least  of  the  system's  woes.  In  the  workaday 
world,  runs  Parkinson's  Law,  expenditure  may 
rise  to  meet  income,  but  In  the  never-never 
land  of  Social  Seculrty,  never  the  twain  shall 
meet.  Even  when  the  tax  burden  grows  more 
onerous  year  by  year.  Since  1965,  to  Illustrate, 
the  Social  Secxirlty  tax  has  shot  up  from  4.4% 
on  the  flrst  $6,600  of  earned  income  (levied 
on  employer  and  employe  alike)  to  a  com- 
bined 11.7%  on  the  flrst  $16,500.  (Since  1960, 
It  has  Increased  by  572%  all  told,  or  a  stag- 
gering 12%  per  annum  compounded.)  What's 
more,  under  the  program  which  President 
Ford  sent  to  Capitol  HUI  last  June  (a  plea  he 
soon  Is  likely  to  renew),  the  combined  rate 
would  rise  to  12.3%.  And  under  existing  law, 
the  earnings  base  mounts  every  12  months, 
hand-ln-band  with  inflation. 

Yet,  thanks  to  the  lavlshness  of  Congress, 
there  never  seems  to  be  money  enough. 
Back  in  1972,  the  lawmakers  passed  a  bill 
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which  raised  beneflts  by  20%  across-the- 
board.  It  also  tied  future  payments  for  the 
retired  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and,  in 
what  now  Is  universally  deplored  as  over- 
kill, mandated  a.  comparable  adjustment  In 
future  benefit  levels  for  those  still  on  the 
job,  a  wildly  liberal  and  ill-conceived  pro- 
vision which,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  let 
people  retire  with  more  money  than  they 
earned  while  working.  In  consequence,  the 
Social  Security  system's  unfunded  liabilities 
have  soared,  while  outgo  of  the  OASDI  trust 
funds,  by  any  estimate,  has  begun  to  exceed 
income.  If  current  trends  continue,  as  noted, 
both  funds  will  be  gone  in  less  than  a 
decade. 

It's  plainly  time  for  a  change,  and,  though 
the  Democratic  majority  may  dig  In  its  heels, 
change  Is  a  foot.  Whatever  may  or  may  not 
happen  on  the  HIU,  indeed  a  significant  shift 
has  occurred  ;n  informed  (if  not  yet  neces- 
sarily public)  opinion.  Once  the  ultimate 
in  sacred  cows.  Social  Security  lately  has 
come  under  increasingly  pointed  attack.  Be- 
sides the  critical  piece  in  Playboy  cited 
above,  U.S.  News  has  run  an  article  head- 
lined "Social  Security,  Promising  Too  Much 
to  Too  Many,"  while  a  book  has  come  out 
titled  "Social  Security:  The  Fraud  in  Your 
Future."  And  a  surprising  consensus  over 
what  should  be  done — ranging  from  "decoup- 
ling;" which  alone  might  wipe  out  half  of 
the  unfunded  liabilities,  to  a  gradual  step- 
up  In  the  retirement  age — has  emerged.  One 
way  or  another,  most  authorities  (if  not 
politicians)  agree,  the  longest-playing  Ponzi 
scheme  on  record  must  come  to  an  end. 

Some  of  the  most  provocative  ideas  have 
come  from  the  University  of  Chicago's  Ar- 
thur B.  Laffer  and  R.  David  Ranson,  whose 
views  have  influenced  both  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Slmoa  and  President  Ford.  In  "A 
Proposal  for  Reforming  the  Social  Security 
System,"  rather  less  modest  than  those  we 
set  forth  above,  Messrs.  Laffer  and  Ranson 
go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
"Morality  is  an  integral  part  of  political 
economy.  Whatever  the  economics  Involved, 
any  policy  proposal  affecting  the  more  vul- 
nerable or  the  less  advantaged  members  of 
society  that  does  not  address  the  moral  ques- 
tion explicitly  is  remiss  .  .  .  Inflating  the 
promises  to  the  disadvantaged  often  is  less 
moral  than  maintaining  restraint.  It  is  an 
Immoral  act  for  a  society  to  promise  the 
undeliverable.  It  is  especially  Immoral  if  the 
people  to  whom  the  promises  are  made  are 
exceptionally  vulnerable  ...  A  system  that 
is  constructed  with  known  technical  defi- 
ciencies such  as  a  massive  unfunded  liability 
borders  on  exploitation,  no  matter  how  po- 
litically expedient  the  solution  may  appear 
in  the  short  run." — Robert  M.  Bleiberg. 


PUSHES  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  CAPUTO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  CAPUTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  97,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor  is  grounded  in  the  basic 
principal  of  promoting  and  advancing 
human  rights. 

In  the  past  2  years.  Congress  has  at- 
tached amendments  to  legislation  on 
foreign  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance requiring  the  U.S.  Government 
agencies  to  "promote  and  advance  hu- 
man rights"  and  terminate  aid  to  coun- 
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tries  exhibiting  a  "consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violation  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights." 

This  must  not  be  an  empty  effort.  The 
United  States  is  obligated  under  law  to 
chastise  those  countries  permitting  in- 
fringements of  human  rights.  The 
United  States  must  take  the  initiative  to 
facilitate  immigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  other  minorities. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  se- 
lective in  our  criticism  and  our  actions. 
A  denial  of  human  rights  in  one  country 
is  as  grave  as  in  another,  and  deserves 
equal  treatment.  However,  there  is  one 
Nation  which  deserves  more  intense  and 
constant  scrutiny  than  all  others  and 
that  Nation  should  also  be  the  first  criti- 
cized and  chastized  by  this  Congress 
when  its  actions  transgress  on  human 
rights.  That  Nation-  is  our  own.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  self-righteously  criticizing  others 
while  ignoring  our  own  faults. 


HEARING  SCHEDULE  FOR  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  GENERAL  OVERSIGHT 
AND  ALASKA  LANDS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

ULt.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  Members  the  schedule  of 
activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Oversight  and  Alaska  Lands  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  the  period  April-July,  1977. 

This  subcommittee,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  is  charged  with 
a  general  oversight  responsibility  over 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  its 
many  component  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
offices.  The  subcommittee  also  has  legis- 
lative jurisdiction,  under  the  rules  of 
our  committee,  over  implementation  of 
section  17(d)(2)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  This  means  that 
we  will  be  considering  the  important 
question  of  which  Federal  lands  in 
Alaska  are  to  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations  by  being  des- 
ignated as  national  parks,  national 
forests,  national  wildlife  refuges,  as  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  and  as  wilderness 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  in  1971,  we  imposed  a  deadline 
of  December  1978,  for  the  designation 
of  what  parts  of  the  vast  lands  of  Alaska 
are  to  be  Included  in  these  several  sys- 
tems. It  is  my  firm  intention,  and  the 
intention  I  believe  of  all  the  members  of 
our  subcommittee,  to  meet  tliat  deadline. 
Toward  that  end,  we  intend  to  pursue 
the  schedule  which  Is  set  out  below,  and 
later  this  summer  we  intend  to  spend 
several  weeks  of  field  trips  and  hearings 
in  the  interior  of  Alaska  so  that  the  sub- 
committee members  may  become  more 
familiar  with  all  the  many  areas  we  will 
be  considering.  It  is  our  intention  to  have 
a  blU  ready  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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House  during  this  sessioi 
Congress. 

No  conservation  and 
tion  issue  before  the  95th 
have  a  greater  importance 
matter  of  the  designation 
national  interest  lands, 
this  session  will  determine 
of   the  great  scenic, 
wildlife  values  of  these 
unspoiled  for  our  own  and 
tions. 
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Mr.  Speaker,     lexpect 
available  our  subcommitt4e 
for  the  August  field  trips 
ings  in  interior  Alaska ; 
it  will  be  placed  in  the 
convenience  of  members.  The 
schedule  follows  these  remsrks 
Schedule:      Subcommittee       >n      Qenekal 

OVEBSICHT      AND      ALASKA      ij^KDS,       AFBIL- 
JXTLT    1977 

WASHINGTON,    D.C 

AprU  21.  22.  25,  28,  Hearlnd  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  H.R.  39,  1324  Lon  ;worth  H.O.B. 


CHICAGO 

Prl.,  May  6,  Oversight  visit 


of  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakfeshore. 

Sat.,  May  7,  Public  hearing  on  H.R.  39, 
Ceremonial  Courtroom  (#25i0a).  Federal 
Building,  219  S.  Dearborn  Stre^ 

ATLANTA 

Prl.,  May  13.  Oversight  vlsltl  Interior  De- 
partment offices  and  inspection  of  proposed 
Chattahoochee  River  Nations  1  Recreation 
Area  (or,  Kenesaw  Moimt^ln  National 
Battlefield). 

Sat.,  May  14.  Public  hearlni  on  H.R.  39. 
House  of  Representatives,  C  eorgla  State 
Capitol. 

DENVEB 


Prl.,  June  3.  Oversight  visit  to 
Ice    Center    and    overflight 
Eagles'  Nest  WUderness  Area, 
White  River  National  Forests 
Indian  Peaks  WUderness  Area, 
Roosevelt  National  Forests) . 

Sat..  June  4,  Public  Hearing 
Auditorium  (2nd  floor).  U.S 
and  Stout  Streets. 


POit 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Prl.,  June   17,  Oversight  visit 
Department  Regional  Offices  a  id 
of  Oolden  Gate  National  Recrea  tion 
Point    Reyes    National    Seashore 
Woods.) 

Sat..    June    18,    Public    hearing 
39.  Board  Room,  San  Francisco 
cation,  135  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

SEATTLB 

Sun..  June  19.  Inspection  of 
National  Recreation  Area,  Wenakchee 
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Baker,    Snoqualmle    National    Forests     (or, 
Olympic  National  Park) . 

Mon.,  June  20,  PubUc  hearing  on  HJl.  39. 
Olympic  Room,  Seattle  Center  Building. 

SOXTTHEAST    ALASKA 

July  1.  2.  3.  and  4,  Field  Trips  to  proposed 
wilderness  areas. 

July  5,  Public  hearing  on  H.R.  39  In  Sitka, 
Alaska. 

July  6,  JPleld  trip  to  Admiralty  Island  and 
ViUage  of  Angoon. 

July  7.  Public  hearing  on  H.R.  39.  Juneau. 
Alaska. 

July  8,  Field  trip  to  Misty  Fjords  Area. 

July  9,  Public  hearing  on  H.R.  39  in 
Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

July  10.  Return  to  Washington.  D.C. 
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Mrs.  McPartland  Is  being  honored  In  rec- 
ognition of  her  untiring  work  In  her  pro- 
fession as  a  dance  Instructor,  and  the  favor- 
able publicity  gained  for  the  City  ol  Cum- 
berland due  to  the  performance  of  her  stu- 
dents throughout  the  area.  Mr.  Baker  said. 
Entertainment  following  the  dinner  wUl  fea- 
ture "The  Ciunberland  Dixettes. 


FIVE  CLEVELANDERS  RECEIVE 
MERIT  AWARD  FROM  CUYAHOGA 
COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 
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VERLYS  DIXON  McPARTLAND 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 


OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  Allegany 
County,  Md.,  was  honored  by  several 
hundred  people.  I  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending the  testimonial  dlimer  for  Mrs. 
Verlys  Dixon  McPartland  at  the  Ali- 
Ghan  Shrine  Club  in  Cumberland. 

Mrs.  McPartland  was  honored  for  her 
untiring  work  and  dedication  in  her  pro- 
fession as  a  dance  instructor.  In  per- 
formances around  the  Nation  and  in 
Canada,  Mrs.  McPartlaAd  and  her 
students  have  brought  honor,  recogni- 
tion, and  pride  to  the  Queen  City  of 
Ciunberland  and  to  all  Allegany  County. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Ciunberland 
Evening  Times: 

Verlys  Dixon  McPartland  Testimonial  To 
Be  Friday 

Mrs.  Verlys  Dixon  McPartland  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  testimonial  dinner  on  Friday  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  AU-Ghan  Shrine  Country 
Club,  according  to  G.  Louis  Baker,  commit- 
tee chairman. 

Mrs.  McPartland,  who  operates  the  Dixon 
Dance  Studio.  81  Greene  Street,  has  taught 
dancing  since  1935,  and  brought  widespread 
recognition  to  Cumberland.  Her  pupils  have 
performed  In  Maryland,  Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Through  the  years,  the  Cumberland  Dix- 
ettes have  gained  national  recognition  with 
appearances  on  the  Ted  Mack  Show  on  TV, 
at  the  World's  Pair  In  New  York  City,  Expo 
'67  (American  Pavlllion),  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  also  by  performing  at  the  Shenandoah 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  which  was  witnessed 
in  Winchester,  Va..  by  President  Johnson. 
Over  the  past  28  years,  these  young  dancers 
have  performed  on  The  Steel  Pier  in  Atlantic 
City  for  the  Tony  Grant  Show.  The  week  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "Cumberland  Week"  In 
the  New  Jersey  resort  city. 

Mrs.  McPartland  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Arch  J.  Dixon,  Midland.  She  has  one  son,  Ed- 
ward J.  McPartland,  and  one  granddaughter, 
Shannon. 

Mrs.  McPartland  attended  St.  Joseph's 
School.  Midland,  and  Is  a  graduate  of  Ursu- 
llne  Academy. 

She  Is  a  member  of  Dance  Masters  of  Amer- 
ica, Dance  Educators  of  America.  National 
Association  of  Dance  and  Affiliated  Artists, 
and  Professional  Dance  Teachers  of  America. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  bring  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  the 
outstanding  work  of  five  Clevelanders 
who  have  devoted  their  professional 
careers  to  the  justice  system. 

On  Wednesday,  March  16,  1977,  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association  hon- 
ored the  awardees  at  a  luncheon  cere- 
mony at  the  Cleveland  Plaza  Hotel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  award  win- 
ners are  as  follows: 

Carmen  Ivans,  chief  clerk,  birth  regis- 
trations, probate  court; 

Ignatius  J.  Gagliardo,  chief  deputy 
bailiff,  municipal  court; 

James  F.  Kilroy,  central  scheduling, 
common  pleas  court; 

Edna  Maver.  receptionist,  domestic  re- 
lations, common  pleas  court;  and 

Jeanne  Walsh,  office  manager,  child 
support,  juvenile  court. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
can  familiarize  themselves  with  the  work 
of  these  five  dedicated  individuals,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  share 
their  professional  records  with  you: 

Miss  Ivans  has  spent  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  Probate  Court.  FoUowing  her 
studies  at  Notre  Dame  Academy  and  Ursuline 
College.  Miss  Ivans  began  her  Probate  career 
In  June  1951  as  a  Posting  Clerk,  handling 
mall,  typing,  counselling  and  cashiering. 
Later,  she  was  advanced  to  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Birth  and  Marriage  Records  Division  of 
the  Court  where  she  has  observed  all  the 
human  emotions  from  Joy  through  sadness 
with  people  In  all  walks  of  life.  Attempting 
to  ease  the  public's  misunderstanding  of  the 
necessity  of  legal  forms  and  procedures,  she 
professes,  has  brought  her  the  most  satis- 
faction from  her  Job. 

Ignatius  J.  Gagliardo,  67,  as  Chief  Deputy 
Baum  of  Cleveland  Municipal  Court  directs 
the  activities  of  all  the  personnel  In  the 
BaUIffs  department.  He  learned  the  business 
of  Municipal  Court  after  starting  as  a  Dep- 
uty Clerk  In  1951.  His  prior  experience  In- 
cluded being  a  Deputy  State  Treasurer,  1939- 
1940;  Shipping  Clerk,  Tip  Top  Brewery,  1941- 
1946;  and  Accounts  Reviewer  In  the  Collec- 
tion Department.  Cleveland  Retail  Credit 
Board,  1949-1951.  He  has  handled  various 
supervisory  roles  in  the  Bailiff's  office  which 
he  now  heads,  including  that  of  Field  Su- 
pervisor of  Outside  BaUlffs.  His  associates 
fondly  refer  to  him  as  "Gag,"  and  caU  him 
the  Heart  of  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Court 
because  of  the  compassionate  understanding 
he  has  for  the  troubled  persons  who  seek 
Justice  there. 

James  F.  Klh-oy.  57.  Joined  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Sheriff's  Depi^rtment  as  a  Deputy  In 
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I960.  After  7  years  of  service  In  the  Criminal 
Courts,  Kllroy  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  where  for  the  past  twenty 
years  he  has  mastered  the  many  aspects 
of  docket  assignments  and  central  schedul- 
ing techniques.  KUroy  Is  a  graduate  of  Parm- 
adale  and  West  Tech  High  School.  He  spent 
one  year  with  CCC  Camps  and  three  years 
with  the  U.S.  Army  3rd  General  Hospital.  He 
also  divided  eight  years  with  White  Motors 
as  a  machine  operator,  and  as  a  construction 
laborer,  before  beginning  his  affiliation  with 
Cuyahoga's  Courts. 

Edna  Maver,  mother  of  two.  and  grand- 
mother of  3,  began  her  public  service  as  a 
Clerk  at  the  County  Board  of  Elections  In 
1941.  After  eleven  years,  she  Joined  the  De- 
partment of  Domestic  Relations  in  1952.  For 
the  past  25  years  she  has  performed  varied 
clerical  duties  in  the  numero\is  divisions  of 
the  Court.  Her  present  position  as  Recep- 
tionist for  the  Court  Includes  enrolling  the 
name  of  each  attorney,  litigant  and  witness 
entering  Room  470  Terminal  Tower,  and  di- 
recting them  to  the  Judge  or  Referee  as- 
signed to  their  case. 

Edna's  husband,  Roman  Maver,  worked  for 
Gould,  Inc.  (Cleveland  Graphite  Bronze)  be- 
fore his  retirement  six  years  ago.  Her  son 
Robert.  Is  studying  for  his  Doctorate  while 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic School  System.  Her  daughter.  Diane  was 
a  lab  technician  In  the  Department  of  Mi- 
crobiology at  Western  Reserve  University  be- 
fore joining  the  Cleveland  School  System  also 
as  a  teacher. 

Jeanne  Louise  Walsh  was  hired  for  secre- 
tarial work  In  the  Child  Support  Depart- 
ment of  Juvenile  Court  In  1949,  following 
graduation  from  Brookside  High  School  In 
Sheffield  Village,  Lorain  County.  The  vexing 
problems  of  the  Court  continue  to  amaze 
her.  but  nothing  phases  her,  she  says,  after 
finishing  her  first  year.  Today,  her  position 
of  Office  Manager  is  indicative  of  how  well 
she  learned  the  different  duties  assigned  to 
her  In  her  28  years  wIt^  the  Court.  In  May 
1958  she  married  John  P.  Walsh,  and  they 
reside  In  Independence.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Servants  Merit 
Award  Luncheon  annually  attracts  more 
than  1,000  well-wishers.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  association  bestows 
an  embossed  certificate  of  appreciation 
and  an  engraved  silver  bowl  to  the  recip- 
ients. I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  mention  the  gentlemen  who  worked 
so  hard  to  make  this  occasion  a  success. 
They  are  Franklin  A.  Po%,  chairman, 
William  A.  Weiss,  Harry  Auslander,  Leo 
G.  Chimo.  Bernard  J.  Nosan,  Andrew  J. 
Lukcso,  David  Arnold,  and  Lucien  B. 
Karlovec,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  merit 
award  recipients  of  the  Cuyahoga  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association.  Their  hard  work  and 
dedication  has  a  profound  impact  on  the 
continued  success  of  this  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  justice. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  STANLEY  LUNDINE 

OF   1*EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  for  the  vote  on  HJl. 
3437,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  tech- 
nical amendments  and  would  like  to  offer 
an  explanation  at  this  time. 
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I  feel  it  is  ironic  that  the  reason  for 
my  absence  was  that  I  was  meeting  with 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  to  discuss 
my  bill,  H.R.  2596,  the  Human  Resources 
Development  Act.  This  bill,  like  these 
vocational  education  amendments,  seeks 
to  further  the  concept  of  better  transi- 
tion between  education  and  work. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 


AG-LAND  PLAN  DROPPED:    PUBLIC 
SPIRIT  LIVES  IN  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  11,  1977,  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago 
dropped  its  controversial  plan  for  an  ag- 
ricultural land  trust  known  as  Ag-Land 
fund.  I  strongly  opposed  this  proposal  as 
a  threat  to  rural  America  which  would 
drive  land  prices  further  out  of  sight  and 
would  make  it  harder  for  farmers  to  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace.  I  also  perceived 
the  Ag-Land  proposal  as  a  threat  to  food 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  concentration  of  farmownership 
and  production  control  resulting  from  a 
proliferation  of  such  plans  most  certain- 
ly would  have  led  to  higher  retail  prices 
at  the  grocery  store.  But  not  once  did 
I  doubt  the  sincere  des're  of  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  to  help  the  agri- 
cultural community.  My  confidence  is 
vindicated. 

Printed  below  is  the  text  of  Continental 
Illinois  Bank's  statement  announcing  its 
withdrawal  of  the  Ag-Land  proposal.  I 
commend  this  statement  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  public  spirit  does 
indeed  live  in  the  private  sector: 
Continental  Withdraws  IRS  Application 
For  Ag-Land  Trust  Punp 

Chicago,  March  11. — Continental  Bank  In 
Chicago  said  today  It  withdrew  its  applica- 
tion on  March  7  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  requesting  tax-exempt  status  for 
employee  benefit  plans  investing  in  the 
bank's  proposed  Ag-Land  trust  fund. 

The  announcement  was  made  after  bank 
officials  met  today  with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Robert  Bergland. 

"We  have  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
plan  after  discussing  the  proposal  with 
various  members  of  the  business  and  agricul- 
tural communities  and  government  leaders," 
a  bank  spokesman  said. 

"There  Is  a  belief  that  while  capital 
problems  may  exist  in  American  agriculture, 
the  Immediate  need  is  for  more  detailed 
discvisslon  to  address  those  problems  and  the 
effects  it  may  have  on  various  constitu- 
encies," the  spokesman  continued. 

"We  believe  the  capital  problem  affecting 
American  agriculture  Is  an  evolving  one.  As  a 
mldwestern  bank  with  over  a  century  ol 
experience  in  agricultural  lending,  we  believe 
we  occupy  a  unique  vantage  point  from  which 
we  may  continue  to  contribute  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  Involved. 

"We  view  the  dialog  that  has  already  taken 
place  as  constructive,  and  appreciate  the 
opportunities  given  us  to  discuss  these  issues 
with  Secretary  Bergland  and  Congressmen 
Richard  Nolan  and  Paul  Flndley,"  the 
spokesman  said. 
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FANNIE  LOU  HAMER 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  edi- 
torial about  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

As  I  mentioned  on  March  16  after 
learning  of  her  death,  my  family  and  I 
cherished  Mrs.  Hamer  not  only  as  a  vi- 
brant and  dedicated  leader  in  the  strug- 
gle for  human  rights,  but  as  a  warm  and 
good  friend. 

Mrs.  Hamer  once  said  that  she  could 
not  hate  anyone  and  "hope  to  see  God's 
face."  I  know  with  certainty  that  she  has 
now  seen  God's  face.  But  we  shall  miss 
her  terribly. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Famnie  Lou  Hamer 

When  one  thinks  of  Mississippi  as  It  was  a 
little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  one  thinks  of 
the  oppression:  several  cIvU  rights  workers 
were  lynched  practically  in  broad  dayUght. 
most  Negroes  could  not  vote  and  the  rigid 
segregation  of  the  races  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Of  the  many  forces  that  came  together 
to  alter  those  conditions,  none  was  more  Im- 
pressive than  the  poor  black  people  them- 
selves. They  rose  In  righteous  but  peaceable 
anger  and  demanded  to  be  free.  And  when 
thinking  of  them,  it  Is  Impossible  not  to 
think  of  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  a  stout  stalwart 
sharecropper,  born  of  that  soU,  who  fought 
against  all  odds  for  a  better  tomorrow.  She 
died  Tuesday  near  her  Ruleville  home  at  the 
age  of  59  after  suffering  from  diabetes,  breast 
cancer  and  heart  trouble. 

The  Mississippi  Mrs.  Hamer  leaves  behind 
is  changed  In  great  measure  because  of  the 
strength  and  leadership  she  gave  to  share- 
croppers like  herself  who  earned  subsistence 
wages  under  conditions  that  owed  more  to 
slavery  than  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Indeed,  It  was 
their  pursuit  of  happiness  that  threatened 
their  lives  time  and  again.  Many  of  the  out- 
siders who  came  to  Mississippi  to  help  those 
impoverished  farmers  either  were  well-known 
when  they  arrived  or  became  famous  In  the 
process — Martin  Luther  King,  Andrew  J. 
Young,  Stokeley  Carmlchael  and  John  Lewis, 
among  others. 

There  was  little  fame  and  celebrity  for  the 
local  blacks.  They  stayed  on  long  after  the 
celebrities  left  and  finished  the  Job  as  best 
they  could,  helping  as  Mrs.  Hamer  did  to 
unify  the  Mississippi  Democratic  Party  and 
working  in  other  ways  to  heal  their  society 
and  seek  Justice.  Their  names  are  mostly  for- 
gotten, but  the  Image  of  Fannie  Lou  Hamer, 
her  voice  thunderous,  pleading  to  be  seated 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1964,  will  remain  fixed  for  many  of  those  who 
heard  her  simple,  powerful  eloquence.  And 
anyone  who  ever  heard  Fannie  Lou  Hamer 
sing  "O,  Freedom."  will  have  little  difficulty 
remembering  her. 

She  had  been  beaten  and  jaUed  many  times, 
but  she  said  she  covdd  not  hate  anybody  "and 
hope  to  see  God's  face."  Her  special  brand  of 
courage,  a  courage  equal  to  the  demands  of 
her  time.  Is  best  summarized  In  the  story  of 
how  she  came  to  leave  the  plantation.  She 
knew  that  If  she  continued  her  clvU  rights 
works,  she  would  be  thrown  off  and  separated 
from  her  livelihood.  She  came  to  church  one 
day  and  reported  on  the  consequences  of  her 
persistence.  "They  kicked  me  off  the  planta- 
tion," she  said.  "They  set  me  free.  It's  the 
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best  thing  that  coxild  happen 
work  for  my  people."  Except 
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DELAWARE  VOICE  OP 

CONTEST  .WINItER 


]  >EMOCRACY 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF   DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22   1977 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware 
each  year  the  Veterans  of 
of  the  United  States  and  thi 
iary  conduct  a  Voice  of 
test.  Each  year  nearly  500, 
school  students  participate 
for  prizes  which  include  a 
arship.  This  year  the  them^ 
test  was  "What  America 

This  year's  Delaware 
Kevin  Lee  Hopkins  of 
Hopkins,  who  is  a  student 
Henlopen  High  School  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  an 
on  the  precious  freedoms  ir 
and  I  include  his  remarks 
in  the  Record: 

The  1976-77  VPW  Voice  or 
Scholarship 
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As  I  look  back  through  th( 
past,  a  blurred  picture  Is 
on  the  screen  of  my  mind 
American  structure  take  root 
wards  to  where  It  Is  today.  I 
parents    sowing    the    seeds 
Into  the  Ideas  of  a  democracy, 
the  seeds,  bud.  and  then  branc^ 
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America   grows.    It    branches 
building  and  strengthening  oui 
democracy. 

Just  as  a  tree  reaches  Its 
America  gives  me  the  confident^ 
that  I,  too,  can  fulfill  my  hlg: 
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While  the  tree  shoots  upward 
stars,  America  gives  me  the 
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my  opinions  In  our  government 
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man  can  take  away. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  those  branches,  which  spread  to 
make  our  country  both  larger  and  stronger. 
Even  when  some  branches  die,  we  must  trim 
our  tree  so  that  this  will  not  alter  or  blemish 
the  growth. 

As  I  look  into  reality,  I  realize  that  I  am 
the  Thomas  Paine,  or  George  Washington  of 
today.  I  am  the  colonist,  seeking  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  my  forebears.  I  am  that 
newly  added  branch  to  our  framework.  I 
have  budded,  and  sprouted  on  the  ideas  of 
our  forefathers.  I  must  now  grow,  sending 
my  branches  upward,  and  making  sure  that 
each  tree  has  properly  sprouted  on  the  ideas 
of  a  democracy.  America  has  given  me  this 
sense  of  pride  in  knowing  that  I  am  a  part 
•of  this  framework,  and  that  I  must  be  con- 
cerned and  dedicated  in  order  to  keep  this 
framework  from  falling.  We  must  remember 
that  a  house  divided  cannot  stand,  and  that 
we  must  all  be  planters  in  order  for  Ameri- 
can Ideas  and  principles  to  root,  sprout,  and 
blossom  into  a  sturdy  and  unified  body. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CUBA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


or   GEORGIA 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
much  of  the  attention  regarding  human 
rights  has  been  focused  on  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years,  Fidel  Castro  has 
been  no  slouch  when  it  comes  to  creat- 
ing living  hells  for  his  political  prisoners. 
One  of  the  more  prominent  of  these 
prisoners  has  been  Huber  Matos.  (See 
also  my  remarks  on  pages  5779-5780 
of  March  1,  1977,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.) Recently,  a  group  was  formed  at 
Georgetown  University  to  focus  on  the 
lack  of  human  rights  in  Cuba.  I  commend 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
activities  of  this  group  as  reported  in 
America's  Future  in  its  February  11, 1977, 
issue: 

Human  Rights  in  Cuba 

It  Is  called  Of  Human  Rights,  and  It  will 
be  published  twice  a  year  by  a  small  group 
of  exiled  Cuban  Intellectuals  at  Georgetown 
University.  Its  purpose  is  to  report  on  "hu- 
man conditions  In  Cuba."  As  explained  by  the 
five  editors.  Of  Human  Rights  will  gather 
Information  from  reliable  sources  about  true 
conditions  in  Castro's  Cuba.  Its  first  Issue, 
dated  January,  1977,  deals  with  documented 
evidence  of  executions  and  torture  in  Cuban 
prisons  as  collected  by  such  diverse  groups 
as  the  International  Rescue  Committee,  the 
International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Amnesty  International  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

The  latter  Commission  recently  reported 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
OAS,  on  what  It  called  the  "Inhuman  treat- 
ment" of  political  prisoners  In  Cuba  during 
the  past  five  years.  Instead  of  softening  Its 
treatment  of  these  prisoners,  says  the  report, 
the  Castro  regime  continues  "to  reveal  a 
complete  disdain  for  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man being."  That  is  an  enormous  understate- 
ment. The  83-page  Commission  report  Itself 
cites  evidence  of  numerous  instances  of  death 
by  torture  or  through  denial  of  medical  at- 
tention. In  one  letter  smuggled  out  of  a 
Cuban  prison  and  delivered  to  the  Commis- 
sion, a  group  of  prisoners  told  of  being  ex- 
perimented on  by  Russian,  Czech  and  Cuban 
communist  doctors. 

"They  come  to  the  cells  to  weigh  ub,"  said 
the  letter.  "They  observe  us,  they  eval\iate 


our   reactions,    they    alter    our    metabolism 
with   unknown   substances   incorporated   In 
the  food."  The  letter  goes  on:  "We  are  not 
men,  we  are  spectres,  skeletons  covered  with 
skin,  human  rags.  ...  We  have  reflex  prob- 
lems, with  coordination,  lack  of  equilibrium; 
we  have  nervous  and  digestive  disturbances 
of  all  kinds  .  .  .  Scurvy  makes  most  of  us 
hemorrhage  in  the  nose  Just  from  sneezing." 
As  reported  In  Of  Human  Rights,  the  Com- 
mission cites  evidence  of  a  network  of  con- 
centration camps  and  prisons  strung  across 
Cuba,    "Gulag    Archipelago"    fashion.    The 
evidence  tells  of  how  "Opponents  of  Fidel 
Castro's  regime  are  shot,  forced  into  'con- 
fessions' by  having  their  heads  dunked  In 
water    until    drowning    Is   simulated.    .    . 
Political  prisoners  sometimes  finish  sentences 
only  to  have  new  ones  Imposed."  Prisoners' 
stories   are  related   by   relatives,   by   former 
prisoners   and   by   those  still   Interned   who 
manage  to  smuggle  out  letters.  One  Cuban 
reported  to  the  Commission  that  there  have 
been  "thousands  of  executions"  since  Castro 
came  to  power  in  1959.  The  OAS  report  con- 
tained details  of  many  of  these  executions. 
Also  Included  was  a  list  of  nearly  500  names 
of  prisoners  being  denied  medical  attention. 
Of  Human  Rights  has  published  a  map  of 
Cuba  identifying  the  location  of  six  maxi- 
mum security  prisons,  one  for  each  of  the 
Island's  provinces.  These  are  in  addition  to 
a  larger  number  of  "moderate  security"  work 
camps  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  and  armed 
guards    Finally   there   are   numerous   labor 
projects  called  "fronts"  where  security  Is  less 
stringent. 

It  is  in  the  maximum  security  prison,  "La 
Cabana,"  on  Hanava  harbor,  that  Prank 
Lunt,  one  of  nine  American  prisoners.  Is  In- 
carcerated. In  1965.  Castro  sentenced  him 
to  30  years,  allegedly  for  spying.  Actually, 
according  to  reliable  evidence.  Prank  Lunt, 
a  cattle  rancher  who  had  stayed  on  in  Cuba's 
Plnar  del  Rio  Province  after  the  communist 
takeover,  had  criticized  Castro's  scheme  of 
crossing  Brahmin  and  Holsteln  cattle.  All 
efforts  by  Lunt's  wife  and  family,  now  In  the 
U.S.,  to  obtain  his  freedom  have  been  un- 
availing. The  State  Etepartment  maintains 
mostly  an  embarrassed  silence  about  the  fate 
of  Lunt  and  the  other  8  Americans  as  well 
as  the  several  hundred  Cuban -Americans 
with  dual  citizenship  in  Castro's  dungeons. 

TERROR    KNOWS    NO    BOUNDS 

Of  Human  Rights  reprints  In  full  a  letter 
smuggled  from  La  Cabana  prison  by  Major 
Huber  Matos,  a  one-time  oflBcer  In  Castro's 
revolutionary  army.  In  December,  1959  he 
was  sentenced  by  a  revolutionary  court  to 
20  years  Imprisonment  after  he  resigned  from 
the  army  in  protest  against  communist  in- 
filtration of  the  Castro  government.  Matos, 
who  in  private  life  had  been  a  schoolteacher. 
Is  now  half-blind  and  desperately  weak  in 
body — but  not  In  spirit.  In  his  letter,  Matos 
speaks  of  his  love  for  his  family,  for  his  fel- 
low prisoners,  and  for  his  country,  Cuba.  Last 
December,  two  days  after  Christmas,  a  car- 
full  of  unidentified  gunmen  ambushed  and 
wounded  Huber  Matos,  Jr.,  the  33-year  old 
son  of  Major  Matos,  as  he  entered  his  apart- 
ment in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  near  the  U.S. 
Cultural  Center.  Police  blamed  the  at- 
tempted assassination  on  Castro  agents  try- 
ing to  silence  the  young  Matos'  campaign  for 
his  father's  release. 

Another  Cuban  exile,  Elena  Mederos  Gon- 
zalez, helps  edit  Of  Human  Rights.  She 
served  as  Cuba's  Minister  of  Social  Welfare 
for  two  months  after  Castro's  takeover.  Like 
Major  Huber  Matos,  she  also  broke  with 
Castro  after  becoming  aware  of  his  commu- 
nist intentions.  Though  on  Castro's  long 
"enemy  list,"  Huber  Matos,  Jr.,  Elena  Gon- 
zalez and  numerous  other  freedom-loving 
Cuban  exiles  vow  to  continue  speaking  out, 
while  there  remains  anyone  who  will  listen. 
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MR.  NEBRASKA  SPORTS 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  sports- 
writer  has  been  honored  above  all  others 
in  the  Comhusker  State.  Gregg  McBride 
earned  the  title  of  "Mr.  Nebraska 
Sports,"  while  writing  about  athletics  in 
the  State  for  more  than  50  years. 

He  was  a  fine  writer.  He  was  a  person 
with  innovative  ideas.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  Gregg  McBride  was  a  man 
who  was  truly  a  joy  to  know.  My  first  few 
hours  with  him  were  spent  in  a  local 
watering  hole  in  Estes  Park,  Colo. — the 
Dark  Horse  Inn.  Before  that  day  was 
ended,  I  am  sure  he  felt  that  this  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  law  student,  "Thorn 
from  Hartington,"  had  a  great  future 
before  the  bar. 

Gregg  McBride  died  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  shall  miss  him  very,  very  much. 
The  Omaha  World-Herald  published  an 
editorial  tribute  to  him.  The  column  not 
only  alludes  to  some  of  his  accomplish- 
ments but  also  gives  an  indication  of  his 
great  sense  of  humor.  I  include  this  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Last  Rating  for  McBride 

Gregg  McBride's  memory  of  Nebraska 
sports  was  as  detailed  as  an  Andrew  Wyeth 
watercolor. 

The  genial  Scot  retired  In  1967  after  50 
years  of  sportswritlng  and  pioneering  In  the 
rating  and  record  fields. 

His  ratings  of  high  school  athletic  teams 
were  widely  respected,  but  they  also  stirred 
controversy. 

While  he  worked  long  hours  and  knew 
every  gym  and  football  field  In  the  state, 
he  had  ample  time  for  fun  and  practical 
Jokes.  He  liked  to  tell  about  the  young  man 
In  western  Nebraska  who  was  sent  into  the 
big  basketball  game,  removed  his  warmup 
suit  and  discovered  there  was  nothing  under- 
neath. ^ 

Gregg  once  Invented  a  mythical  Eskimo 
high  Jumper  named  Mervyn  Mendew.  In 
an  elaborate  campaign,  he  kept  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  track  coach  Informed  of 
Mervyn's  startling  feats.  The  coach  is  said 
to  have  actually  made  Mervyn  a  scholarship 
offer.  Copies  of  that  correspondence  remain 
in  the  archives. 

Retired  photographer  John  Savage  used  to 
take  football  pictures  atop  the  N.U.  stadium. 
Gregg  learned  that  John  lowered  the  film 
with  a  fishing  rod  to  a  colleague  at  half- 
time  for  a  speedy  trip  to  the  darkroom  in 
Omaha. 

McBride  arranged  to  have  an  ancient 
mackerel  attached  to  the  line — and  a  game 
warden  on  hand  to  promptly  arrest  John 
for  fishing  without  a  license.  -. 

He  had  a  serious  side,  tfct  no  one  ever 
heard  much  about  that.  He  was  the  con- 
fidant and  adviser  to  countless  athletes  on 
the  high  school  college  level.  He  helped  them 
out  with  personal  problems  and  sought  help 
for  financial  and  other  difficulties.  He  prob- 
ably gave  as  much  advice  to  the  lovelorn 
as  Ann  Landers. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McBride 
spent  their  summers  In  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
McBride  knew  every  waitress,  bartender,  op- 
erator of  the  shooting  gallery,  the  post- 
master, the  local  editor,  the  druggist — every 
one.  And  when  friends  arrived  for  a  vacation, 
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McBride  was  an  early  visitor,  and  always 
with  a  complimentary  copy  of  The  World- 
Herald  under  his  arm.  An  amazing  number 
of  N.U.  athletes  held  summer  Jobs  there. 

He  was  one  of  a  kind — ^Mr.  Nebraska 
Sports — an  Institution.  He  never  did  like 
gushy,  sad  oblturarles  and  this  will  be  re- 
membered here. 

We  don't  know  if  angels  have  flying  con- 
tests. But  if  they  do,  Gregg  will  soon  be  rat- 
ing them.  Farewell  to  a  talented  colleague 
and  good  friend. 


A  RINGING  TRIBUTE  FROM  AN 
IRISHMAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILI<INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  Perspective  page  pe- 
riodically carries  articles  by  citizens 
who  wish  to  express  their  views  on  mat- 
ters of  current  interest.  This  "Speak 
Out"  column  is  an  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals to  contribute  their  views  and 
place  emphasis  on  matters  of  concern 
to  them. 

An  article,  which  appeared  in  this 
column  of  the  March  7  Chicago  Trib- 
une, is  by  a  recent  Irish  immigrant, 
Flannan  Lillis.  Mr.  Lillis  comments  on 
our  telephone  service  which  we  often 
take  for  granted : 

A  Ringing  Tribute  From   an   Irishman 
(By  Flannan  LlUls) 

The  author  of  today's  Speak  Out  Is  a 
mechanical  set-up  man  in  a  tin  plate  fac- 
tory. He  is  married  and  lives  In  Glen  EUyn. 

Since  I  arrived  in  this  country  some  three 
years  ago,  I  can't  help  but  notice  that  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  is  often  criticized  for 
poor  service.  Frankly  I  can't  understand  it. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  am  a  native  of 
Ireland  and  that  I  worked  in  the  telephone 
company  there  will  explain  my  bewilder- 
ment. I  say  the  telephone  company  there, 
because  with  the  exception  of  a  few  private 
firms,  the  phone  company  there  is  operated 
by  the  Irish  government  under  the  rather 
grandiose  title,  "Department  of  Post  and 
Telegraphs." 

I  do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  want 
to  put  my  own  native  country  or  any  of  its 
facilities  down,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Ireland  Is  still  but  a  growing  young  country 
and  its  technological  development  has  been 
slow.  I  think  maybe  by  showing  some  of  the 
conditions  that  exist  not  only  In  Ireland 
but  also  In  Great  Britain  and  quite  a  few 
other  European  countries,  perhaps  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  excellent  telephone  serv- 
ice here  will  be  appreciated  a  little  more. 

In  quite  a  few  areas  In  Ireland  and  other 
coixntries,  the  magneto  system  Is  still  in 
operation.  Possibly  the  older  people  here 
will  remember  this  type  of  telephone,  vsrlth 
the  handle  on  its  side  and  dry  cell  batteries 
underneath.  The  handle  has  to  be  cranked 
.several  times  to  contact  the  operator  who 
will  then,  if  you  are  lucky  and  the  line  Is 
not  down,  put  you  in  touch  with  the  desired 
party.  For  the  dubious  distinction  of  owning 
one  of  these  antique  beauties  the  waiting 
ILst  Is  a  year  or  so. 

In  Ireland,  the  directory  assistance  service 
is  known  as  "Telephone  Enquiries."  For  a 
city  of  30,000,  the  maximum  staff  manning 
this  facility  Is  four.  Unfortunately,  this  serv- 
ice is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  nuisance 
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by  the  company.  They  feel — ^perhaps  rightly — 
that  the  people  should  be  capable  of  finding 
a  number  by  themselves. 

It  has  been  my  own  unfortunate  expe- 
rience to  have  had  to  call  this  service  on  a 
few  occasions.  After  dutifully  looking  In  the 
book  first  and  not  being  able  to  find  the 
number,  I  have  timidly  called  "Enquiries." 
The  reason  I  say  timidly  is  these  operators 
have  been  known  to  cut  people  off  abruptly 
if  they  feel  the  caller's  voice  does  not  sound 
humble  enough. 

This  particular  time,  after  the  customary 
lengthy  wait,  I  asked  for  a  number.  The  op- 
erator asked  me  sharply,  "Well,  have  you 
looked  for  It  yourself?"  I  replied  meekly, 
"Yes."  After  another  lengthy  pause  she  said, 
"The  number  you  want  Is  on  Page  176,  sec- 
ond column,  five  rows  down,"  and  she  hung 
up. 

When  I  think  of  some  of  the  freaks  and 
perverts  that  humiliate  female  operators  In 
directory  assistance  here  while  they  sit  there, 
not  being  allowed  to  cut  them  off,  I  think 
they  deserve  praise  Indeed. 

Theri^  are  numerous  other  contrasts  I  could 
made,  such  as  repairs.  If  your  telephone  is 
out  of  order  In  Ireland  It  can  take  weeks  to 
repair.  Here  It's  Just  a  few  days. 

I  do  not  mean  to  ridicule  my  own  coun- 
try, or  charge  that  every  operator  there  Is 
like  the  one  I  mentioned.  Neither  do  I  wish 
to  imply  that  the  American  people  are  In- 
considerate, I  have  encountered  nothing  but 
kindness  since  I  came  here.  I  Just  want  to 
make  a  few  points  In  old  "Ma  Bell's"  favor. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  today,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  It  was,  many 
Members  said  then,  an  idea  whose  time 
had  long  since  come.  It  still  is. 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  statement 
of  equality  for  the  majority  of  our  soci- 
ety's citizens.  I  am  proud  to  be  here  today 
as  a  Representative  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, which  ratified  the  ERA  less  than  1 
month  after  congressional  passage.  In- 
deed, the  Maryland  State  Senate  ratified 
it  on  March  31,  1972— less  than  10  days 
following  action  by  the  Congress. 

Eloquent  testimony  to  Maryland's 
commitment  to  equality  is  the  fact  that, 
we  are  a  comparatively  small  State, 
we  have  more  women  Representatives  in 
this  body  than  any  other  State. 

For  myself.  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
fury  of  the  controversy  that  has  raged 
around  the  amendment.  It  simply  says: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Substitute  for  the  word  "sex"  the 
words  "race,  religion  or  age."  Can  you 
envision  State  legislatures  refusing  rati- 
fication to  an  amendment  which  forbade 
discrimination  on  any  of  those  grounds? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  What  ERA  op- 
ponents have  done  is  build  a  series  of 
strawmen  which  they  then  demolish  with 
great  emotion  and  fanfare. 

I  hope  and  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
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this  anniversary  date  nex 
all  rise  to  salute  final  rati 
ERA.  If  we  cannot,  we  will 
our  female  majority  to  a  . 
light  struggle— law  by  law 
regiilation — line  by  line 
rights  already  enjoyed  by 
citizens. 


year,  we  can 
ratification  of  the 
be  consigning 
continuing  twi- 
regulatlon  by 
►  achieve  the 
he  rest  of  our 


SUPPORT   FOR    CARTEL 
TRATION   PROPOSALS 
TION  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  I. 


OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  March  22 


REPRES  ENTATTVES 


e 
V  ce 


Fede  ral 

our 
camp  aign 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker- 
lighted  to  learn  today  of 
ter's     recommendations 
election  reform  which  We 
cated  to  the  Congress  b^ 
MoNDALE  this  morning.  1 1 
posed  voter  registratioh  „_ 
Universal  Voter  Reglstratloi  i 
the  broadening  of  public 
cover  congressional  campa 
revision  of  the  Federal  He 
very  important  proposals 
the  Congress  immediate 
I  want  to  bring  special 
President's  suggestions 
modification    of    the 
Campaign  Act  based  on 
perlence  in  this  past 
to  quote  from  the  President 
to  the  Congress : 

We  noticed,  for  example, 
less  activity  than  In  the  past 
and  local  level  during  the 
campaign.  Opportunities  shoiid 
ble    for    more    grass-roots    pai  t 
Presidential    races.    This    coul  1 
pushed  by  allowing  Presldent^l 
to  designate  one  committee  In 
raise  and  spend  a  limited  amo 
for  campaign  activities  within 
reasonable  limit  for  this 

2c  per  eligible  voter.  Such 

be  allowed  to  delegate  spendlnf 
local  committees,  but  they 
responsible  for  reporting 
expenditures.  Also,  when  _ 
dldates    mention    in    their    _ 
Presidential  nominee  of  their  _ 
pendlture  should  not  have  tc 
by  the  Presidential  candidate. 


1977 

I  was  de- 

P  "esident  Car- 

qealing    with 

communi- 

President 

believe  the  pro- 

le|:islation,  the 

Act  of  1977, 

financing  to 

gns  and  the 

Hate  h  Act  are  all 

w(hich  deserve 


att  ;ntion. 

att  sntion  to  the 

dealing  with  the 

Election 

recent  ex- 

I  wish 

's  message 


tlat 


Preside  nt 


buttoi  IS 
infonred 


(f 


iiy 


The  issue  that  the 

this  portion  of  his  message 
I  have  been  concerned  witl 
my  congressionar  campaign 
"New  Yorkers  for  Koch," 
Carter-Mondale-Koch 

of  1976.  When  I  was , 

Federal  Election  Commlssloii 
ed    candidates    to    remove 
which  included  the  names 
tial   candidates.   I   requeste^l 
from  the  Commission  on 
The  Commission  ruled  only 
give  out  my  buttons,  but 
make  a  broader  ruling. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  ..._. 
Ident  that  such  expendltur(  s 
be  reported  by  the  Presidential 
date.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
dress  this  particular  problem 
that  this  bill  will  be 

with  the  other  proposals 

ing  before  the  Congress  and  « 
by  the  Carter  administratio  i 
of  H.R.  3752  follows : 
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H.B.  3762 


ADMINIS- 
ON    ELEC- 


KOCH 


there  was 

at  the  state 

election 

be  avalla- 

In 

be   accom- 

candldates 

each  state  to 

of  money 

the  state.  A 

might  be 

could 

authority  to 

still  be 

and 


ge  leral 


pai  tlclpatlon 


amo  mt 


acth  Ity 
com  nlttees 


si-  ould 


conti  Ibutlons 
Congi  esslonal  can- 
ad  fertlslng    the 
^arty,  the  ex- 
be  reported 


raised  in 

is  one  that 

ever  since 

committee, 

pointed  3,000 

in  the  fall 

that  the 

had  direct - 

billboards 

Presiden- 

a   ruling 

buttons. 

hat  I  could 

declined  to 


wl|h  the  Pres- 

need  not 

candi- 

3752  to  ad- 

and  I  hope 

considered  along 

cun  ently  pend- 

those  made 

The  text 


A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  that  payments 
made  with  respect  to  certain  campaign  ma- 
terials shall  not  be  considered  to  be  con- 
tributions under  such  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
301(e)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.3.C.  431(e)(5))  Is 
amended—  \   '\  i >     "» 

^    (1)  In  clause  (H)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
or"  immediately  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  In  clause  (I)  thereof,  by  Inserting  "or" 
Immediately  after  the  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  clause 
(I)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(J)  any  payment  made  or  obligation  In- 
curred by  any  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  any  Federal  office  or 
any  State  or  local  elective  public  office,  by 
the  principal  campaign  committee  of  such 
candidate  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office,  or  by  any  political  organization  of 
a  candidate  for  State  or  local  elective  public 
office  which  engages  in  activities  with  respect 
to  such  candidate  which  are  substantially 
similar  to  activities  engaged  in  by  a  principal 
campaign  committee,  for— 

"(1)  any  political  campaign  button  or  mo- 
tor  vehicle  bumper  sticker  which  advocates 
r^t  ®^f  *ip°  °'  both  such  candidate  and  any 
other  individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office;  or 

"(11)  any  other  political  campaign  adver- 
«^!^^''*]!^'''^  advocates  the  election  of  both 

L  a  r^n^n/^  .**  f'''^  """^  °*^^'  Individual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  any  Federal  office,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  m 
S.  ^7«'"",8«'"ents  with  respect  to  the 
election  involved  exceeds— 

rM,ll,^^K*".^^'°°"°*  *^"*1  *o  2  cents  multi- 
State  ^n  ^^/vf'"^.^^  population  Of  the 
i^^  ^  ^^^''^  ^"°^  election  Is  held  (as 
J^^f""^^'  ^"^^"'^  320(e)),  in  cases  m 
Z^r^J^  ^,'^^^  °^  ^^^  «"*=^  candidate  and 
«nn  "^^^^'Llf  dividual  will  appear  on  the  elec- 
t  on  ballot  in  each  of  the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  such  State;  or  """uivi 

J' ^^2  •^•°°°-  *°  "^**«^  ^"^  which  the  name 
of  either  such  candidate  or  such  other  Indi- 
vidual, or  the  names  of  both  such  candidate 
and  such  other  Individual,  wUl  appear  on  the 
election  ballot  in  fewer  than  all  "^the  po! 
lltlcal  subdivisions  of  such  State;". 
,,i^KV^^  second  sentence  of  section  320(c) 
1071^.0^  =  o".^  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
J!  .P  Y;^-^-  '*41a(c)(l))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  the  amounts  specified  In  sec- 
tion 301  (e)(5)  (J)  (11)"  before  "shall  be  in- 
creased". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  9002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  The  term  'contribution'  does  not  In- 
clude any  payment  or  obligation  referred  to 
in  section  301(e)  (5)  (J)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.". 

(b)  Section  9032(4)  (E)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (1)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
'or'  Immediately  after  "candidate,"- 

(2)  m  clause  (11)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  " 
or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause ; 

"(Ul)  any  payment  or  obligation  referred 
to  in  section  301  (e)(5)  (J)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  591(e)  (5)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (D)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"or"  Immediately  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  In  clause  (E)  thereof,  by  Inserting  "or" 
Immediately  after  the  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  clause 
(E)  the  following  new  clause : 


'(F)  any  payment  or  obligation  referred  to 
In  section  301(e)  (5)  (J)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971;". 


SUGAR  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  HELP 


HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent depressed  state  of  the  American 
sugar  industry  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  all.  However,  even  more 
troubling  is  the  so-called  solution  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  which 
recommended  restrictive  quotas  on  all 
foreign  sugar  imports.  This  recommenda- 
tion came  last  Friday  in  the  ITC's  report 
to  the  President  on  investigation  No. 
TA-201-16  Under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  Not  only  is  this  solu- 
tion blatantly  anticonsumer  and  eco- 
nomically inefficient,  it  will  also  fail  to 
assist  the  American  cane  and  beet  sugar 
farmer  who  the  International  Trade 
Commission  is  supposedly  trying  to  pro- 
tect. Moreover,  the  import  quota  would 
at  the  same  time  wreak  havoc  on  the 
domestic  sugar  refining  industry. 

In  the  aforementioned  investigation  by 
the  ITC,  the  effect  of  their  recommenda- 
tions on  the  American  consumer  has 
been  totally  Ignored.  Conveniently  lost 
in  the  passage  of  time  were  those  pain- 
ful months  in  1974  when  the  consumer 
was  expected  to  pay  between  70  and  80 
cents  for  a  pound  of  sugar.  The  consum- 
er is  left  by  the  ITC  without  any  assur- 
ance that  the  1974  sugar  crisis  will  not 
reoccur  in  1977.  A  1977  sugar  crisis  would 
be  further  acerbated  by  the  recent  FDA 
ban   on   saccharin,    a  sugar   substitute 
whose  present  use  is  equivalent  to  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  million  poimds 
of  sugar  annually.  To  force  the  American 
consumer  to  shoulder  such  a  burden  Is 
not  only  unconscionable,  but  economi- 
cally irresponsible  when  viewed  with  its 
inflationary  ramifications. 

In  addition,  import  quotas  are  prob- 
ably the  least  efficient  mechanism  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
tect the  cane  and  beet  sugar  growers  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  need  to  aid  the 
domestic  sugar  farmers,  the  Government 
can  protect  the  growers,  the  consumer, 
and  the  domestic  sugar  refining  indus- 
try, by  granting  Treasury  subsidies  and 
price  supports  to  the  farmer  rather  than 
by  artificially  raising  the  price  of  sugar 
through  tariff  and  import  quotas.  The 
cost  to  consumers  of  raising  the  price  of 
sugar  1  cent  a  pound  through  the  tariff 
or  import  quota  mechanism  would,  ac- 
cording to  industry  estimates,  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $286  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners  Association  estimates 
that  for  each  penny  a  pound  for  sugar 
borne  by  U.S.  Treasury  subsidies,  rather 
than  through  tariff  or  import  quotas,  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  would  be  $124  mil- 
lion. The  efficacy  of  the  subsidy  rather 
than  the  tariff  or  import  quota  mecha- 
nism is  substantiated  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  states  in  the 
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summary  of  its  pubhcation  Sugar  Policy 
Options  for  the  United  States  that: 

The  compensatory  payment  scheme  Is  the, 
least  costly  of  the  specific  price  assurance 
options,  but  costs  are  borne  by  the  Treasury 
rather  than  by  the  consumer,  per  se. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subsidy 
mechanism  is  a  far  more  viable  alterna- 
tive for  the  consumer,  the  Government, 
the  sugar  refining  industry,  and  indeed 
the  cane  and  beet  sugar  grower,  than  the 
import  quotas  recommended  by  the  ITC. 

Moreover,  such  import  quotas  will  fail 
to  assist  the  domestic  cane  and  sugar 
farmer  that  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect. The  domestic  corn  sirup  industry, 
already  successfully  competing  with  the 
cane  and  beet  sugar  growers,  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  receive  huge  wind- 
fall profits  from  any  tariff  or  import 
quotas  on  sugar.  By  artificially  raising 
the  price  of  sugar  through  tariffs  or  im- 
port quotas,  the  Government  would  sim- 
ply be  awarding  the  corn  sirup  manu- 
facturers a  larger  share  of  the  domestic 
sugar  iparket.  The  higher  domestic  cane 
and  beet  sugar  prices  would  simply  force 
industrial  sugar  users  and  consumers  to 
a  cheaper  alternative  source — that  of 
com  sirup  sweeteners.  Thus  it  is  not  only 
conceivable,  but  probable  that  the  cane 
and  beet  sugar  farmers  of  the  United 
States  would  lose  a  large  share  of  the 
market  that  they  had  enjoyed  before  an 
imposition  of  import  quotas.  This  would 
leave  these  growers  in  a  worse  position 
than  before  any  import  quotas  were 
implemented. 

Additionally,  these  import  quotas 
would  severely  damage  the  second  tier 
of  the  sugar  industry,  that  of  the  sugar 
refiners.  Reducing  the  imported  sugar 
supply  would  involve  layoffs  and  reduced 
hours  of  work  in  the  sugar  refining  in- 
dustries, whose  plants  are  located  in 
areas  already  suffering  intolerably  high 
levels  of  unemployment. 

The  import'  quota  recommendations 
made  by  the  ITC  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  a  national  economy  al- 
ready ravaged  by  inflation.  It  is  an  eco- 
nomically inefficient  mechanism  which 
does  not  achieve  its  goals.  Most  tragi- 
cally, these  import  quotas  will  damage 
the  very  sugar  industry  that  they  were 
implemented  to  strengthen.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  revitalize  a  depressed 
domestic  sugar  industry  it  must  do  so  in 
a  manner  responsible  to  all  the  interests 
involved.  Tariff  and  import  quotas  in  this 
case  are  responsive  to  none  of  them.  It 
would  behoove  the  Congress  to  urge  the 
Carter  administration  to  reject  any  such 
recommendations  for  our  ailing  sugar 
industry. 


BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  UNFAIR  PRAC- 
TICES IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAY- 
MENTS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OP   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
that  is  intended  to  eliminate  four  wide- 
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spread  and  unfair  practices  that  cur- 
rently exist  in  social  security  payments. 
The  Social  Security  Recipients  Fairness 
Act  would  alleviate  hardships  caused  by 
the  problem  of  lost,  stolen,  or  delayed 
social  security  cheeks,  eliminate  out- 
rageous delays  in  processing  claims  for 
disability  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
extend  these  protections  to  recipients  of 
black  lung  benefits  and  protect  recipi- 
ents from  undue  economic  hardship  due 
to  accidental  overpayments. 

When  we  talk  about  delays  in  han- 
dling complaints,  we  are  talking  about  6 
weeks  to  6  months  in  many  cases.  When 
we  talk  about  disability  claims,  we  are 
talking  about  6  months  to  2  years.  This 
must  and  can  be  stopped  and  I  believe 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  will  do  it. 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 


OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  House  will  vote 
on  H.R.  4250  and  decide  the  question  of 
whether  labor  union  leaders  are  to  be 
given  immense  new  powers  as  negotiators 
with  management. 

Common  situs  picketing  legislation  has 
many  faults,  among  them  a  lack  of  sup- 
port by  the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
American  union  member.  After  many 
months  of  debate  on  this  issue,  advocates 
of  common  situs  picketing  legislation 
have  failed  to  present  a  convincing  argu- 
ment for  this  bill,  or  even  to  produce  a 
cause  for  such  legislation.  Two  national 
opinion  surveys,  one  commissioned  by 
labor  union  leaders  themselves,  show 
that  there  is  no  strong  support  for  the 
biU. 

As  the  debate  over  the  merits  of  com- 
mon situs  picketing  draws  to  a  close,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  evaluate  all  the 
arguments,  because  your  vote  will  have 
great  impact  on  the  national  economy 
and  on  the  balance  that  now  protects  or- 
ganized workers  and  small  businessmen 
alike. 

I  also  ask  that  you  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  following  statement  by 
Mr.  Dudley  Mitchell,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Associated  Builders  and 
Contractors  of  Oklahoma,  Inc.,  who 
speaks  for  many  concerned  Americans 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  mis- 
conceptions planted  by  advocates  of  com- 
mon situs  picketing  : 

Statement  by   Mb.  Dudley  MrrcHELL 
(1)  The  true  Intent  and  effect  of  HR  3500 
has  been  clouded  by  union  rhetoric. 

The  unions  claim  in  the  preface  of  HR 
3500  that  the  Intent  of  the  bill  is  "to  pro- 
tect the  economic  rights  of  labor  In  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  by  pro- 
viding for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  In- 
dustrial workers." 

Hogwash !  They  already  have  the  same  lev- 
erage as  other  unions  In  that  they  have  the 
right  to  strike  against  their  employer  and 
to  shut  down  the  operation  of  that  employer 
at  a  construction  site. 

Of  course  supporters  of  this  bill  say  that 
one  union  can  shut  down  an  entire  plant, 
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even  If  that  plant's  employees  belong  to  sev- 
eral unions.  They  further  say  they  should 
have  the  right  to  shut  down  an  entire  con- 
struction site. 

The  critical  difference  In  these  compari- 
sons are,  of  course.  Ignored.  An  Industrial 
plant  Is  a  single  employer  with  some  control 
over  his  labor  relations  policies,  but  a  con- 
struction site  operates  differently.  The  con- 
struction site  Involves  many  Independent 
contractors,  often  called  subcontractors  and 
also  many  different  skUled  crafts,  and  no  sin- 
gle employer  on  the  construction  site  has 
control  over  the  labor  relations  policies  of 
all  the  various  contractors  on  the  site. 

(2)  The  proponents  of  this  bill  are  quick 
to  tell  everyone  that  this  bill,  H.R.  3500,  has 
buUt-In  safeguards  that  protects  minorities, 
prevent  strikes  and  reduce  picketing. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  find  one  single 
acceptable  safeguard  In  this  bill.  Let's  look' 
at  each  of  the  so-called  safeguards: 

A.  Protects  minorities:  According  to  sev- 
eral governmental  svu-veys,  private  surveys 
and  personal  observance,  this  is  like  giving 
the  wolf  the  key  to  the  sheep  pen.  There  Is  a 
far  greater  percentage  of  minorities  on  the 
payroll  of  merit  shop  and  open  shop  con- 
tractors than  has  ever  been  under  the  union 
shop.  Also,  there  Is  adequate  reg^ilatlons  re- 
quiring equal  opportunities  for  minorities 
already  In  our  laws. 

B.  Prevents  strikes :  Supporters  of  this  bill 
say  that  this  bill  requires  approval  of  the 
national  union  before  striking,  but  In  the 
same  vein  this  bUl  would  remove  all  liability 
for  the  national  union,  even  If  the  local  union 
engages  in  Illegal  activities  during  a  strike. 
This  Is  some  kind  of  protection,  and  how  does 
it  protect  or  safeguard  against  strikes?  In  my 
opinion,  this  Is  nothing  but  whitewash.  So 
they  have  to  notify  their  national  union,  but 
the  national  union  is  absolved  of  any  lia- 
bility, so  the  end  results  would  be  unauthor- 
ized pickets  that  effectively  block  work  at  the 
construction  site.  There  Is  no  responsibility, 
so  where  Is  the  control? 

C.  Reduces  picketing:  Horrors,  this  Is  sick- 
ening. How  stupid  do  the  supporters  of  this 
situs  picketing  blU  think  our  Congressmen 
and  the  public  are?  Can  you  Imagine  a  situs 
picketing  bUl  to  authorize  entire  site  picket- 
ing Is  going  to  reduce  picketing!  During  the 
situs  picketing  bill  of  last  year,  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  testified  that  unless  the  sltiis 
picketing  bin  was  passed  and  became  law  that 
the  construction  Industry  could  expect  the 
greatest  number  of  work  stoppages  In  his- 
tory, that  the  construction  Industry  would  be 
crippled.  Nothing  Is  farther  from  the  truth. 
After  the  failure  last  year,  we  had  the  fewest 
work  stoppages  that  I  can  ever  remember.  The 
exact  opposite  of  their  claims  Is  true.  If 
situs  picketing  Is  passed,  we  will  then  see 
the  greatest  number  of  work  stoppages  In  his- 
tory and  the  construction  Industry  along 
with  our  entire  economy  will  be  crippled. 

(3)  If  HR  3500  becomes  law,  Oklahoma 
along  with  the  rest  of  our  country,  will  suffer. 
We  In  the  merit  shop  and  open  shop  part 
of  the  Industry  will  be  the  subjects  of  con- 
stant Intimidation,  coercion  and  pressures 
from  all  points.  The  first  few  months  would 
be  total  havoc  for  the  free  enterprise,  Inde- 
pendent contractor.  Aggravation  picketing 
would  be  the  general  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  owners  would  be  threatened  and 
Intlipldated  and  extreme  pressure  would  be 
made  to  force  them  to  cancel  their  contracts 
with  merit  shop  and  open  shop  contractors 
and  renegotiate  them  with  closed  shop  con- 
tractors. It  would  result  In  a  real  mess, 
battle  lines  would  be  drawn  and  the  entire 
Industry  polarized.  Then  as  the  smoke  settled 
opportunities  would  develop  where  both 
open  shop  and  union  shop  contractors  would 
be  bidding  on  the  same  Job.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  union  shops  cannot  compete  and 
the  great  difference  In  philosophies  would 
become    apparent.    In   fact,    I   believe   that 
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within  a  period  of  less  thai  i 
shop  union  contractors 
public  work  Jobs,  and  opei 
prise  contractors  would  be 
work. 

Is  this  what  Congress 
shop  or  closed  shop 
open  shop  contractors?  Are 
entitled  to  the  work  and 
men  not  entitled  to  pursue 
of   work?   Why   is   it   that 
leave  the  free  enterprise 
let  the  industry  seek  its  c . 
room  for  both  philosophies. 
PranlUy  speaking,  if  situ 
all    the   protections   that 
what  good  could  it  possiblj 
If  it  does  not  offer  those  ^_ 
earth  does  Congress  bellev( 
got  to  give  union  complet  i 
economic   system.   Sure 
large     contributions     and 
amounts  of  help  to  get 
gressmen  elected,  but  do 
this? 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  . 
wages,    working   conditions 
the  entire  construction 
unions   cannot   do   for 
men,  we  cannot  allow  this 
all   effort,   influence   and    . 
right-thinking  Congressmei 
blatant  attempt. 

Situs   picketing   Is   not 
or  my  associates  in  any  forn 
nation.  Please  defeat  HR 
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COMMON  SITUS  Plt::KETING 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  dERWINSKI 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  March 


REPRI  SENTATIVES 


0 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr. 
row  the  House  Is  schedulec 
consideration    of    the 
picketing  bill. 

This  bill  has  received 
con  discussion  than  any 
legislation  in  this  session  „ 

In  the  event,  there  are 
who  are  still  undecided  as 
on  this  bill,  I  direct  their 
editorial    against    the     _ 
picketing  bill,  broadcast  b-^ 
TV    Continental 
Chicago.  This  editorial 
their  March  15  news 

Against  Common  Situs 


A  legislative  priority  of 
being  considered  again  on 
bill  which  could  bring 

struction  Industry,  an 

recover  from  the  recession 
It  could  also  force  small  su 
their   employees   into 
whether  they  want  it  or 

What  the  proposed  le^ 

low  is  something  called  com 
etlng.  It  works  this  way. 

A  large  construction  projec 
way.    The    general    contracto 
tracted  for  concrete,  brick- 
steel,  electrical,  plumbing, 
work.  Each  sub-contractor 
different  crafts.  If  his  workers 
each  subcontractor  is  dealini 
ent  union.  Let's  suppose  t 
on  strike.  At  present  they 
employer   only.   The   other 
continue  to  work.  But,  under 
picketing,  they  would  be 
construction  site,  with  the 
orlng  the  picket  line,  stoppin  j 
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In  essence,  under  common-situs  picketing, 
a  union  would  be  picketing  more  than  the 
company  which  employs  it.  It  would  be  pick- 
eting several  Arms,  something  we  think  is 
unfair. 

We  think  the  common-situs  picketing  bill 
shoxild  be  defeated. 
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AT  THE  ENERGY  CROSSROAD 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
freezing  winter  has  given  us  a  stark  re- 
minder of  America's  vulnerability  in  our 
growing  dependence  on  oil  and  gas.  The 
immediate  shortage  may  be  blamed  in 
large  part  on  energy  companies  that 
withheld  supplies  desperately  needed  in 
the  East  and  Midwest.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake,  however,  to  explain  away 
our  entire  energy  dilemma  with  this 
shortsighted  answer. 

Instead,  we  must  recognize  our  fossil 
fuel  resources  are  not  going  to  last  for- 
ever. A  comprehensive  policy  must  be  set 
without  delay  to  attain  greater  energy- 
efficiency  through  tough  conservation 
measures  and  greater  public  control  of 
existing  supplies.  We  also  must  commit 
the  country  to  a  massive  program  for  de- 
velopment of  permanent  energy  sources 
like  solar  energy. 

Congress  made  some  progress  toward 
such  a  comprehensive  energj'  policy  when 
it  passed  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  in  December  1975.  That  law 
requires  auto  manufacturers  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  cars,  authorizes  a  stand- 
by petroleum  reserve  in  case  of  future 
embargoes,  requires  energy  efficiency 
labeling  on  appliances  and  sets  up  ma- 
chinery to  coordinate  state  energy  con- 
servation plans  and  the  collection  of  en- 
ergy data.  The  result,  while  encouraging, 
is  still  a  patchwork  of  well-meaning  ef- 
forts and  not  a  clear  statement  of  policy 
goals. 

The  need  for  a  broad  national  policy 
is  urgent.  Domestic  oil  production  peaked 
in  1970.  Domestic  natural  gas  produ  - 
tion  peaked  in  1974.  Just  to  stay  even— to 
keep  the  level  of  imports  the  same  as 
they  were  in  1976  and  maintain  the  same 
level  of  consumption — we  would  have  to 
discover  3.1  billion  new  barrels  of  oil 
each  year.  We  have  been  discovering  only 
about  one-sixth  that  amount  while  rapid- 
ly depleting  old  reserves. 

We  must  turn  first  to  the  safest,  most 
reliable  and  least  polluting  form  of  im- 
mediate energy — conservation. 

In  1975,  Americans  wasted  more  fos- 
sil fuel  than  was  used  by.  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population.  W^nnually  con- 
sume more  than  twice  as  much  fuel  as 
we  need  to  maintain  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Conservation  will  not  damage  our 
economy,  as  some  alarmists  fear.  We  can 
travel  as  many  miles,  stay  as  warm, 
operate  as  many  appliances  and  eat  what 
we  now  eat — yet  do  it  with  more  energy 
efficiency. 

We  do  not  have  to  live  in  a  cold 
house— we  can  have  well-insulated 
homes  with  efficient  heating  systems.  We 
do  not  have  to  shut  down  factories  and 


powerplants — we  can  harness  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  waste  heat  they  produce 
but  squander.  We  do  not  have  to  give  up 
cars — we  can  trade  a  7-mile-per-gallon 
guzzler  for  a  40-mile-per-gallon  compact. 
Our  energy  policy  also  must  provide 
strong  incentives,  such  as  tax  credits  and 
loan  programs,  for  consumers  to  switch 
to  energy-efficient  products  and  habits, 
as  President  Carter  will  suggest  on  Aprii 
20.  Change  is  needed  in  those  Federal 
transportation  regulations  and  utility 
rate  structures  that  promote  inefficient 
energy  use.  Industry  must  be  made  to 
comply  with  tough  production  require- 
ments that  need  not  be  elaborate.  If  all 
new  buildings  in  the  next  12  years  are 
constructed  properly— by  using  a  large 
south  window  as  a  simple  type  of  "pas- 
sive" solar  collector,  for  example we 

will  save  about  as  much  energy  as  we  ex- 
pect to  pump  out  of  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope. 

As  a  second  step,  the  new  policy  must 
acknowledge  that  our  natural  resources 
are  in  fact  national  resources  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  Price  controls  on  oil 
and  gas  must  be  extended  to  safeguard 
the  consumer,  who  is  not  buying  his 
energy  from  a  competitive  industry 
operating  in  a  free  marketplace  The 
bidding  procedures  for  leasing  federally 
owned  lands  should  be  revised  to  open 
the  public's  vast  fossil  fuel  reserves  to 
small,  independent  firms.  Vigorous  anti- 
trust action  is  needed  to  decentralize 
energy  giants  and  make  them  responsive 
to  national  policy  interests. 

We  also  must  eliminate  the  tax  loop- 
holes, oil  depletion  allowances,  foreign 
tax  credits,  and  other  governmental  rules 
that  subsidize  the  oil  and  gas  companies. 
The  revenue  generated  from  forcing 
the  energy  companies  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  can  help  in  the  third  and 
most  important  task:  developing  the 
means  to  make  ours  a  society  powered 
by  sustainable  energy  sources  like  the 
Sun  wind,  the  oceans,  or  the  heat  below 
the  Earth's  crust.  These  are  not  "exotic" 
forms  of  energy— they  are  the  hard  cur- 
rency that  will  buy  a  comfortable  fu- 
ture. While  research  finds  techniques  to 
make  these  renewable  energy  sources 
commercially  feasible'  our  plentiful  coal 
reserves  can  help  us  through  the  transi- 
tion. But  instead  of  spending  billion  of 
research  dollars  on  energy-wasting  tech- 
niques that  convert  coal  to  oil  and  gas, 
coal  can  and  should  be  burned  directly 
and  cleanly. 

Without  a  farsighted  energy  policy 
that  deemphasizes  oil  and  gas  technol- 
ogies, we  face  energy  and  even  financial 
bankruptcy.  After  we  have  stripped  our 
lands  bare,  laced  our  land.scape  with 
high  voltage  power  lines  and  nuclear 
plans  and  plundered  our  oceans,  we  will 
have  only  a  society  built  around  non- 
existent fuels. 

Continued  dependence  on  past  energy 
patterns  will  consume  a  large  portion  of 
our  investment  dollars  while  realizing 
little  longrun  return.  Just  building  more 
oil  and  gas  facilities  and  danger-laden 
nuclear  powerplants  would  cost  a'rout 
two-thirds  of  all  net  new  capital  gen- 
erated between  now  and  1985.  according 
to  some  economists.  These  huge  expendi- 
tures would  kick  ofif  higher  prices,  de- 
prive industry  of  the  money  it  needs  to 
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invest  in  less  wasteful  technologies  and 
spawn  another  result  we  do  not  need — 
higher  imemplo3maent.  Investments  in 
large  energy  facilities  produce  fewer  jobs 
per  dollar  than  any  other  investment  we 
could  make. 

Continuing  down  this  path  also  will 
not  stem  the  relentless  centraUzation  of 
the  energy  industry.  In  1975,  the  top 
eight  energy  companies  controlled  53 
percent  of  domestic  crude  oil  production 
and  43  percent  of  natural  gas  produc- 
tion. In  1970,  the  eight  largest  firms 
controlled  41  percent  of  coal  production 
and  the  seven  largest  firms  controlled  65 
percent  of  the  crude  oil  production  in 
the  non -Communist  world — an  increase 
of  more  than  61  percent  since  1953.  Fail- 
ure to  act  will  leave  America's  energy 
policy  in  the  hands  of  a  few  giant  firms 
which,  together  with  the  OPEC  cartel, 
can  set  arbitrary  prices  and  production 
levels. 

Much  of  the  task  of  implementing  a 
consistent  energy  policy  falls  to  Govern- 
ment. President  Carter  has  taken  an  es- 
sential first  step  in  his  proposal  to  reor- 
ganize the  disparate  and  overlapping  en- 
ergy bureaucracies  in  Washington.  I  am 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Energy. 

How  our  time,  skills,  and  money  are 
spent  now  will  determine  whether  the 
rest  of  this  century  and  the  next  will  be 
years  of  relative  energy  security.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  a  disjointed 
policy  that  reinforces  our  present  profli- 
gate and  shortsighted  ways. 


WOODSTOCK  THEFr  DETECTING 
SOCIETY  OF  CONNECTICUT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Wood- 
stock Theft  Detecting  Society  of  Con- 
necticut— a  group  dedicated  to  the  idea 
of  community  and  neighborhood  coop- 
eration. 

The  society,  first  organized  in  1793 
and  chartered  by  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1834,  originally  provided  for  a 
means  of  recovering  stolen  property.  So- 
ciety members  were  supplied  with  horses 
and  were  obliged  to  follow  thieves  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Today,  the  society  remains  much  the 
same,  with  the  addition  of  women  mem- 
bers in  1919  and  associate  members  in 
1950.  In  addition  persons  living  in  a  10- 
mile  radius  outside  of  Woodstock  town- 
ship limits  receive  the  same  benefits  as 
amended  in  1887. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spirit  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Woodstock 
Theft  Detecting  Society,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  history  of  the  society  in  the 
Record. 

The  Woodstock  Theft  Detecting  Society 
history  op  woodstock 

Emma  Aldrich  i  1908-26,  except  1920-21, 
when  Mrs.  Albert  Henry  Hibbard  (Ellen  Van 
Lew  Cox)  was  Librarian: 
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The  Woodstock  Theft  Detecting  Society 
was  organized  May  20,  1793,'  with  the  idea 
of  recovering  property  stolen  in  town.  A 
President,  Vice-President,  Clerk,  Treasurer 
and  six  "Pursuers"  were  the  officers  chosen. 
Pursuers  were  provided  with  horses,  and 
were  obliged  to  lollow  thieves  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Gen.  Samuel  McClellan  was  the  first 
President,  Ejiah  Williams  the  first  Treasurer 
and  Major  Ebenezer  Smith  the  first  Secre- 
tary or  Clerk.  Elijah  Williams,  Ebenezer 
Smith,  Hezeklah  Bugbee,  William  Graves 
and  Silas  May  drew  up  By-Laws.  Meetings 
were  held  quarterly,  alternating  between 
Williams'  Tavern  (Hamilton  Holt's  house) 
on  Woodstock  Hill  and  Silas  May's  Tavern 
in  East  Woodstock,  now  the  home  of  his 
great-grandson  Chester  E.  May.'  The  Society 
was  reorganized  and  incorporated  in  1824.* 
The  Incorporators  were  William  May,  Jedi- 
diah  Kimball,  Alfred  Walker,  Jonathan 
May,  Theophllus  B.  Chandler,  John  Paine, 
William  Flynn.  Annual  meetings  the  third 
Monday  In  December,  with  dinner,  singing, 
speeches  and  the  election  of  officers  were 
held  at  Elmwood  Hall,  the  Vestry  of  the 
Church  in  South  Woodstock,  In  West 
Woodstock,  and  recently  in  the  Community 
House,  East  Woodstock.  Following  are  the 
officers  of  the  Society  during  the  past  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  (1793-1926) : 

FO0T>70TES 

^  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  May  for 
information  regarding  the  East  Woodstock 
Library. 

-'  References  to  the  Society  are  In  Larned's 
"Windham  County,"  Vol.  II:  455,  533.  For  list 
of  original  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Society  see  Appendix  24,  p.  632. 

"  "My  Ancestors,"  by  Lyman  May  Paine, 
Chicago  1914,  p.  99. 

*  The  Act  of  Incorporation  was  passed  at 
the  May  session  of  the  Legislature.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1829,  dur- 
ing the  Temf)€rance  Agitation,  John  F. 
Williams,  Clerk,  wrote  in  the  Records:  "No 
ardent  spirits  drunk  today." 

Presidents 
1793-1796:  Gen.  Samuel  McClellan. 
1797:  Nehemiah  Child. 
1798-1800:  Gen.  Samuel  McClellan. 
1801 :  SUas  May. 

1802-1803  :  Gen.  Samuel  McClellan. 
1804:  Capt.  William  May. 
1805-1808:  Capt.  Ephraim  May. 
1809:  Nehemiah  Child. 
1810:  Capt.  Christopher  Bentley. 
1811:  Nehemiah  Child. 
1812-1814:  Rensselaer  Child. 
1.815-1820:  Capt.  Ephraim  May. 
1821 :  Capt.  William  May. 
1822-1823:  Theophllus  B.  Chandler. 
1824-1825:  Jonathan  May. 
1826:  Rensselaer  Child. 
1827-1828:  John  Paine. 
1829-1832:  John  Fowler,  2nd. 
1833-1835:  William  Flynn. 
1836-1838:  John  F.  Williams. 
1839:  Ezra  Child. 
1840:  John  Fowler,  2nd. 
1841-1843:  Eleazar  Litchfield. 
1844-1846:  Amasa  Carpenter. 
1847-1848:  Nathan  Austin. 
1859:  Oliver  Saunders. 
1850-1852:  William  Flvnn. 
1853-1854:  Henry  Wells. 
1855-1857:  Samuel  Fenner. 
1858 :  Stephen  Potter. 
1859-1861 :  John  P.  WiUiams. 
1862-1865:  Leonard  M.  Dean. 
1866-1867:  Zenas  Marcy. 
1868-1869:  John  E.  Buckman. 
1870-1871 :  Oliver  H.  Perry. 
1872 ;  Oscar  Fisher. 
1873-1875:  Charles  Harris  May. 
1876-1877:  Dr.  George  A.  Bowen. 
1878-1879:  Stephen  D.  Skinner. 
1880-1882:  Carlo  May. 
1883-1884:  James  B.  Tatem. 
1885:  Francis  W.  Flynn. 
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1886:  Edward  T.  Warner. 
1887-1888:  Ebenezer  Bishop. 
1889-1890:  Flnley  M.  Pox. 
1891-1892:  Henry  K.  Safford. 
1893-1894 :  John  H.  Child. 
1895-1896:  V/illlam  W.  Webber. 
1897-1898:  Frank  R.  Jackson. 
1839-1900:  John  P.  Chandler. 
1901-1902:  Clarence  H.  Child. 
1903-1904:  Oliver  A.  Hiscox. 
1905-1906:  Leonard  H.  Healey. 
1907-19C9:  Melancthon  Riddick. 
1910-1911:  Albert  Nelson  Hammond. 
1912-1913:  Chester  E.  May. 
1914-1916:  George  M.  Sampson. 
1917-1918:  Edward  L.  Chamberlain. 
1919-1920:  Charles  M.  Perrln. 
1921-1922:  Benjamin  R.  Ritch. 
1923-1924:  Byron  W.  Bates. 
1925-1926:  Luther  J.  Leavitt. 
Vice  Presidents 
1826:  John  Paine. 
1827:  William  Bowen. 
1828:  John  Fowler,  2nd. 
1829-1832:  William  Flynn. 
1833-1834:  Theophllus  B.  Chandler. 
1835:  John  F.  Williams. 
1836-1838:  Ezra  Child. 
1839:  Andrew  A.  Williams. 
1840:  Rhodes  Arnold. 
1841-1843:  Ama-sa  Carpenter. 
1844-1846:  Nathan  Austin. 
1847-1848:  Oliver  Saunders. 
1849 :  James  Lyon. 
1850:  John  P.  Williams. 
1851-1852:  Peleg  C.  ChUd. 
1853-1854:  John  F.  Williams. 
1855-1856:  Stephen  L.  Potter. 
1857:  Chester  W.  Paine. 
1858-1861:  George  A.  Pennlman. 
1862-1863:  Jethniel  Perrin. 
1864-1865:  Daniel  Warner. 
1866-1867:  John  E.  Buckman. 
1868-1869:  Elisha  M.  Phillips. 
1870-1871 :  Stephen  D.  Skinner. 
1872:  Charles  H.  May. 
1873:  Edwin  S.  Bugbee. 
1874-1875:  Albert  C.  Chandler. 
1876-1877:  Andrew  F.  CTark. 
1878:  Thomas  Milligan. 
1879-1881:  William  B.  Lester. 
1882:  Waldo  Phillips. 
1883-1884:  Edward  T.  Warner. 
1885-1886:  Alexander  M.  Bancroft. 
1887-1888:  William  W.  Webber. 
1839-1890:  WiUiam  A.  Weaver. 
1891-1892:  John  H.  Child. 
1893-1894:  William  W.  Webber. 
1895-1896:  Frank  R.  Jackson. 
1897:  Nathan  E.  Morse. 
1898:  John  F.  Chandler. 
1899-1900:  Clarence  H.  Child. 
1901-1902:  Oliver  A.  Hiscox. 
1903-1904:  Leonard  H.  Healey. 
1905-1906:  Melanctbon  Riddick. 
1907-1909 :  Albert  Nelson  Hammond. 
1910-1911:  Charles  Child  GUdersleeve,  MX). 
1912-1913:  George  M.  Sampson. 
1914-1916:  Edward  L.  Chamberlain. 
1917-1918:  Charles  M.  Perrin. 
1919-1920:  Benjamin  R.  Ritch. 
1921-1922:  Byron  W.  Bates. 
1923-1924:  Luther  J.  Le-ivltt. 
1925-1926:  William  M.  Gallup 

Treasurers 
1793-1795:  Elijah  Williams. 
1796:  Jason  Williams. 
1797-1798:  Elisha  Lyon. 
1799-1805:  WlUiam  Bowen. 
1806:  Elias  Child. 
1807-1825:  William  Bowen. 
1826 :  Judah  Lyon. 
1827:  John  Fowler,  2nd. 
1828:  JohnF.  Williams. 
1829:  Spencer  Child. 
1830-1834:  John  F.  WUllams. 
1835-1843:  Edwin  S.  Child. 
1844-1847:  John  F.  Williams. 
1948:  Lorenzo  Litchfield. 
1849:  Hiram  N.  Brown. 
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1850:  Averlll  Barlow. 

1851-1852:  Leonard  M.  Dekn 

1853-1856:  Charles  H.  Maj 

1856 :  Samuel  M.  Fenner, 

1857:  John  P.  WllUams. 

1858-1861 :  Jethnlel  Perrli 

1862-1866 :  George  A.  Pain  j, 

1866:  Caleb  Penner. 

1867-1881 :  Nathan  E.  Mor^ 

1882-1919:  David  Aldrlch. 

1920-1926:  Mrs.  Prank  A.  ^jrdan. 
Clerka 

1793-1795:  Elijah  ^lllaml. 

1796:  Jason  Williams. 

1797-1799:  Elisha  Lyon. 

1800-1804:  Ellas  Child. 

1805:  Theophilus  B.  Chaidler. 

1806:  Elias  Child. 
1807-1823:  Jonathan  May. 
1824-1827:  John  Powler,  2i  d. 
1828 :  John  P.  Williams. 
1829:  Spencer  Child. 
1830-1934:  John  P.  Willlan  s. 
1835-1843:  Edwin  S.  Child. 
1844-1848:  John  P.  Willlan  s. 
1849-1852:  Lorenzo  Litchfijld. 
1853-1855:  Lewis  Chambeilaln. 
1856-1861 :  Jethnlel  Perrin 
1862-1865:  Caleb  Penner. 
1866-1871 :  George  A.  Paln< . 
1872-1877:  Monroe  W.  Ide 
1878-1882:  Henry  T.  Child 
1883-1886:  Oliver  A.  Hlscox 
1887-1889:  Charles  H.  KlUa  n 
1890:  Henry  K.  Safford. 
1891-1892:  Prank  R.  Jacksc  n 
1893-1894:  WUllam  A.  Wes  ver  Jr 
1895:  Oliver  H.  Perry. 
1896-1900:  Melancthon 
1901-1902:  George  M. 
1903-1906:  George  C. 
1907-1910:  John  P 
1911-1913:  S.  Howard 

1914-1920:  WUllam  M ,^ 

1921-1922:  Mrs.  John  S.  Maj 
1923-1926:  Mrs.  Charles  H 
1926:  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wllllains. 


Rid  lick. 
Sami  son. 
Philli  )s. 
Chand:  er. 
Peck  3am. 
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IMPROPER  EXPLOITATIPN 
SEALS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  CAPUTO 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  March  22\  1977 


Mr.  CAPUTO.  Mr.  ^^^^ 
treatment  of  animals  Is  a 
most  concern  to  many 
the  House  considers  a  r^c 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  House  ^ 
olutlon  142.  which  urges  l. 
Government  to  reassess  itt 
garding  the  harp  seal, 
not  have  the  right  to  iiitcrv 
da's  internal  policymaking 
do  have  an  obligation  to  v 
cem  of  the  Congress  and  of 
public  over  present  policies 
bom  harp  seals  to  be 
for  their  pelts.  No  use  is 
carcasses  for  food. 

The  possible  extinction 
warrants  congressional  aci 
exploitation  of  baby  seals 
animals  must  be  rectified 
join  with  me  and  my  coUe** 
cosponsored  this  resolution  ^ 
the  problem  and  requesting 
tlon  and  termination  of  c 
dlan  policies  regarding  the 


coUeagi  es 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ARIE  J.  HAAGEN 
SMIT:  THE  DISCOVERER  OF  SMOG 


March  22,  1977 


Potter. 


OF  BABY 


REPRES  BNTATIVES 


Speak  ;r.  Inhumane 
s  ubject  of  ut- 
Ame  leans.  Today 
resolu  ion.  of  which 
Coi  current  Res- 
tpe  Canadian 
policies  re- 
Cerlalnly,  we  do 
interv  ;ne  in  Cana- 
however,  we 
vdce  the  con- 
he  American 
a  [lowing  new- 
clubl  led  to  death 
made  of  the 


of 


this  animal 

acti4n.  Improper 

any  other 

1  lope  you  will 

who  have 

addressing 

a  reevalua- 

culrent  Cana- 

1  larp  seal. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  note  the  death  of  a 
great  scientist  who  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  Dr.  Arle  J.  Haagen-Smlt 
was  not  only  a  noted  biochemist;  he  was 
also  a  public  servant.  His  dual  career 
was  a  consequence  of  his  discovery  in 
1950  that  emissions  from .  automobiles 
and  Industry,  when  mixed  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  heated  by  the  sun.  resulted  In 
new  harmful  chemical  compounds  then 
Known  as  smog.  It  seems  almost  ludicrous 
today  to  think  that  this  chemical  trans- 
formation was  once  hotly  denied  by  in- 

r^«r^'  ^"*  *^^*  ^  *^e  way  it  was  in  the 
1950  S. 

My  own  political  career  has  crossed 
the  path  of  Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  many 
times.  In  1954,  when  I  was  a  city  council- 
man from  Monterey  Park,  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  I  saw  Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  demon- 
strate the  chemical  reaction  before  the 
city  council.  In  those  days  Dr.  Haagen- 
Smits  work  was  either  Ignored  or  at- 
tacked by  poUuting  industries  as  being 
unscientific."  This  familiar  refrain  is 
still  being  heard  today  In  this  body 

In  spite  of  the  early  skepticism  about 
the  research  on  the  causes  of  smog,  fur- 
ther research  confirmed  what  now  seems 
so  obvious,  and  the  State  of  California 
began  its  20-year-long  effort  to  control 
automobUe  emissions.  As  we  all  know  as 
we  debate  the  auto  emission  standard 
deadl^es  again- this  year,  the  struggle 

Ytlc  ^^f-P^  ^^*^  ^^-   Haagen-Smit  in 
1950  \s  still  going  on  today. 

Once  the  need  for  controlling  pollu- 
tion became  compeUing,  largely  through 
citizen   pressure   upon    politicians,    Dr 
Haagen-Smit  was  called  upon  to  serve 
on  numerous  public  bodies  that  were 
responsible  for  controlling  or  studying 
air  pollution.  Among  one  of  his  assign- 
ments was  chairman  of  the  California 
Motor  Vehicles  Pollution  Control  Board 
which  set  auto  emission  standards  in 
California  in  the  late  1960's.  He  simUarly 
served  on  numerous  national  commit- 
tees  and  continued  his  research  which 
led  to  further  restrictions  on  automobile 
and  mdustrlal  air  pollution.  Through- 
out the  history  of  modem  air  pollution 
control  efforts,  progress  in  cleaning  up 
the  air  and  Dr.  Arle  Haagen-Smlt  have 
been  synonymous.  It  would  be  a  pity  if 
his  death  also  marked  the  death  of  air 
PoUution   control   efforts,   as  so  many 
seem  to  desire  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  place  two 
articles  about  Dr.  Haagen-Smit  in  the 
RECORD.  I  commend  both  Items  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  6   1977] 
Think  op  Him  When  Sky  Is  Blue,  Ak'sweet 
(By  Al  Martinez) 

■'We  Will  always  have  some  bad  days,"  he 
said,  coughing  and  trying  to  smile  "But 
there  are  so  many  more  good  days  now 


H.  J!?.!,w  "If"'  ''^^^''  *^  ^^  *'««'!  long  and 
difficult  for  the  man  who  never  intended  to 
nght  a  war  in  the  first  place 

t.:^i.H*^*H°''-  ^^^  Haagen-Smit  ever  in- 
l.fni-!.^  ?  1°  ^"^  ^^^^^i^  his  curiosity.  He 
toTy^ted  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^''  ^^^^^y 

As  a  biochemist,  life  was  his  essential  in- 
terest—its beauty  and  Its  processes 
.*^^^}^^^  °°^  ^^'  ^  a  'rtend  tells  it.  he 

f^^f  ^^  °*1°'  ^  ^^"'■y  t°«'e'-  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  m  Pasadena 
and  discovered  air  pollution.  ""^^ena. 

.^y} ^^  °^°'"®  ^^'^  *  quarter  of  a  century 
th«.  n"^  ''.tl^'"  ^^^"^  *^«  «ame  for  the  man 
smog  "  ^""^  ^°''^'  "*^®  '^*h"  0° 

»J?K,  ^^  abruptly  taken  from  the  scholarly 
o^^.l"*"®  °w,^^^  sclentiflc  workshop  into  the 
chaotic  public  arena  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  winners  on  the  ecological  front 

«^''i'"°'^.®°**"^*^  '°"Sht  him  With'  the 
same  ferocity  as  private  Industry 

•J^K  7"w*  ^^^'"  ^*y«  Haagen-Smlt  today 
Of  being  handed  your  own  death  certificate 

any^e/-**  ^  ^^'^  °°  ^*"*  ^"^  f^rgvilng  with 

w^ltr^T^^^  ^^^  ^"""^  Chilling  aspects.  The 
m1»,^".  °'"''  ^^'«n"st.  winner  of  all  but  the 
Nobel  Prize-and  there  isn't  one  in  ecology- 
is  a  dreadfully  ill  man.  ^"'"By 

A  serious  lung  condition  that  causes 
spasms  of  coughing  has  sapped  his  strength 
and  confined  him  mostly  to  his  quiet  and 
lovely  home  on  a  tree-lined  street  of  Pasa- 

rr-^Lr^^L  ^t^  "°*  Clouded  the  mind  or 
crimped  the  humor  of  the  "gentle  Europena  " 
nor  has  it  dampened  his  optimism 

What  Dr  Haagen-Smlt.  the  man  they  call 
Haggy,     did  back  in  1950  was  discover  the 
^^.^^^vf""^  processes  of  air  pollution  and 
create  them  in  a  test  tube. 

No  one  had  one  that  before  ("Although 
someone  would  have  done  it  eventually  "  he 
says  modestly),  and  the  subsequent  atten- 
tion was  life-changing. 

Haagen-Smlt  not  only  laid  out  in  sclentiflc 
principle  what  smog  is— hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen— but  also  pointed  a  flneer 
at  who  caused  it.  The  prime  sources,  he  told 
the  world,  were  the  oU  and  automotive  in- 

"aI^^'  '^^^^  ^®  '^*"^*^  ^of  their  reaction. 
At  first."  he  said,  "they  were  very  quiet " 
Haagen-Smit  leaned  back  in  a  contour  chair 
and  stared  at  the  ceiling,  half-smiling,  re- 
membering. 

"Then  they  laughed  at  me  and  tried  to 
discredit  me."  He  brought  the  chair  forward 
to  face  his  interviewer.  "Then  there  was  a 

He  entered   that   war   reluctantly.   To  be 
a  hero,  and  a  target,  in  the  environmental 
movement  had  not  been  the  gentle  Euro- 
pean's intention. 
ty^L^^l  I  suppose."  he  mused,  "It  was  not 

2fhi^  t?     °  ?^  **"*  ^y  *°  '^^^'^^  the  fly-paper 
either,  if  you  know  what  I  mean  " 

Such  was  the  impact  of  his  discovery  that 
Haagen-Smit.  then  a  professor  of  biology  at 
«,!,''  ,'.7^  *°  become  in  1968  chairman  of 
the  California  Air  Resources  Board,  a  post 
he  held  until  1973.-and  a  leader  in  the  flght 
for  clean  air. 

That  the  air  remains  polluted,  to  a  lesser 
f^^f^^^""  I*  "^^^  2"^  y^^"  ago-  Is  no  cause 
f  ♦»?  f  ."iff  •  ^®  ^*y^-  '^l^a*  matters  to  him 
is  that  "the  show  Is  on  the  road  " 

"We  win  always  have  some  bad  days  "  he 
said,  coughing  and  trying  to  smile.  "But 
mere  are  so  many  more  good  days  now 

Arte  Haagen-Smlt  is  76.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  In  chemistry  m  the  Netherlands  and 

f^?Q«*l  *?®  y°"^  ^***«s  '°r  the  first  time 
In  1936  to  lecture  at  Harvard. 

A  year  later  he  was  Invited  to  Join  the 

faculty  at  Caltech,  and  was  there  until  his 

retirement  in  1971. 

His  primary  concern  was  biochemistry.  "I 
was  Interested  In  the  problems  of  nature," 
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he  would  tell  a  reporter.  "Why  does  a  plant 
grow?  Why  does  a  fly  have  red  eyes?" 

It  was  an  Interest  based  in  his  youth.  He 
remembers  running  through  the  fields  of 
Holland,  picking  flowers  and  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  they  were. 

"My  interest  was  In  me,"  he  said,  "and 
in  the  chemical  processes  that  sustain  It." 

That  Interest  was  expanded  In  1949  to 
Include  air  pollution.  The  compelling  force, 
he  says  simply,  was  curiosity. 

"No  one  could  miss  smog  In  those  days," 
Haagen-Smit  said.  "I  felt  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  out  what  It  was.  And  so  I 
began." 

The  result  was  what  some  have  termed 
"Haagen-smog" — that  Is,  air  pollution  In  a 
test  tube.  He  had  Isolated  the  recipe  for 
"goop  In  the  air." 

The  first  announcement  of  his  achieve- 
ment was  carried  Inconspicuously  In  the 
press,  and  was  greeted  Initially  with  only 
passing  interest. 

To  Haagen-Smlt,  pollution  was  an  af- 
front to  beauty,  a  stinking  cloud  that 
rolled  across  the  landscape  every  afternoon. 
But  to  most  It  was  a  Jack  Benny  Joke,  a 
kind  of  Los  Angeles  symbol  that  no  one 
was  taking  too  seriously  back  then. 

The  mild  response  to  his  discovery  did  not 
trouble  the  slightly  built  Dutch  scientist.  He 
had  satisfied  his  curiosity. 

"As  far  as  I  was  concerned,"  he  said  In  a 
clipped  accent,  "it  was  then  up  to  others  to 
do  the  dirty  work.  I  went  back  to  the  labora- 
tory." 

He  was  not  to  remain  In  peace  much  long- 
er, however.  The  Industries  he  had  named  as 
major  polluters  were  beginning  to  react. 

"They  said  my  work  was  not  scientific," 
Haagen-Smit  said,  never  too  concerned  about 
their  efforts  to  discredit  him.  "But  major 
studies  which  cost  much  more  than  mine 
were  undertaken  and  they  all  reached  the 
same  conclusion." 

Then  he  added,  not  so  much  Immodestly  as 
factually:   "You  can't  beat  the  truth." 

As  the  Impact  of  his  discovery  grew,  Ha- 
agen-Smit ("A  scientific  Don  Quixote,"  an 
industrialist  once  sneered)  edged  into  center 
stage. 

Prom  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  scientific 
committee  he  stepped  up  to  the  state  level. 
Joining  the  new  Motor  Vehicles  Pollution 
Control  Board — a  stepchild  of  his  discovery. 

It  was  an  uneasy  venture  into  public  life. 
"I  felt  I  was  competent  In  chemistry,"  Ha- 
agen-Smit said,  sipping  water  to  control  his 
cough,  "but  not  in  government.  However,  the 
Job  had  to  be  done.  I  never  walk  away  from 
anything." 

That  was  to  be  his  pervasive  philosophy 
over  the  next  several  years,  but  he  was  never 
at  ease  in  the  uncertain  environment  of  pub- 
lic formalities. 

"I  guei5s  I'm  Just  not  a  government  man," 
he  told  an  Interviewer  In  the  heat  of  one 
battle.  "You  can't  let  your  hair  down  in  gov- 
ernment, and  they  can't  Just  look  at  me  and 
say,  'You're  getting  old,  Haggy  .  .  .'" 

In  1968,  the  Motor  Vehicles  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  became  the  14-member  Air  Re- 
sources Board  and  Haagen-Smlt  was  Its 
chairman. 

The  battle  heated.  Industry  criticized  him 
on  one  hand  for  being  too  tough,  and  the 
environmentalists  were  on  him  for  being  too 
weak. 

But  the  shbuters,  he  said  with  a  small 
shrug,  never  Influenced  him  one  way  or  the 
other. 

"They  got  awfully  excited,  but  I  Just 
stayed  quite.  It's  better  not  to  talk  back. 
You  always  lose." 

What  Haagen-Smit  was  doing  instead  was 
approaching  the  top  men  in  the  petroleum 
and  automobile  Industries  to  get  something 
done. 

"I  have  found,"  he  said,  "that  it  does  no 
good  to  go  to  anyone  unless  be  Is  in  charge. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  a  company  president  has  to  do  to  get 
something  done  Is  send  out  a  little  memo  . . ." 

The  results  of  the  "little  memos" — and 
some  legislative  muscle — ^were  gratifying  to 
Haagen-Smit,  and  he  is  quick  to  compli- 
ment both  industries  for  the  actions  they 
have  taken  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

He  estimated  in  1953  that  they  were  each 
responsible  for  pumping  800  tons  of  pollu- 
tants Into  the  air  daily.  The  oil  industry,  he 
points  out  now.  Is  down  to  about  150  tons  a 
day  and  the  auto  Industry  down  to  300  tons. 

"It  Just  proves,"  he  says,  "that  If  you  give 
people  time  there  Is  no  reason  to  be  pessi- 
mistic. The  oil  and  auto  industries  learned 
that . . ." 

Meanwhile,  pressure  was  mounting  for  the 
unwleldly  ARB  to  be  reorganized,  and  It  was. 
In  1972.  the  agency  was  reduced  from  a  14- 
member  to  a  flve-member  board. 

Haagen-Smlt,  who  had  retired  from  Cal- 
tech the  previous  year,  wanted  to  quit  the 
state  Job  too  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
tinue— still  as  board  chairman. 

"Let's  face  It,"  one  member  would  say 
later.  "His  prestige  alone  was  holding  the 
whole  thing  together." 

Haagen-Smit  reached  his  decision  to  stay 
by  facing  a  simple  truth.  "The  public  has 
a  right  to  clean  air.  Perhaps  I  can  help." 

Despite  high  praise,  an  Increasing  number 
of  sclentiflc  honors  and  the  best  of  motives, 
they  were  not  halcyon  days  for  the  soft- 
spoken  Dutchman. 

He  was  even  accused  of  letting  speakers 
ramble  on  too  long  at  public  meetings. 

To  such  criticism,  after  one  man  had 
talked  for  45  minutes,  Haagen-Smlt  replied, 
"He's  a  human  being.  He  would  feel  badly  if 
no  one  listened." 

That  attitude  continues  today.  "If  they  are 
public  meetings,"  he  asks  simply,  "should 
not  the  public  be  allowed  to  speak?" 

He  thinks  about  that  for  a  moment  and 
then  adds :  "My  work  was  not  so  perfect,  but 
I  did  the  best  I  could." 

At  the  time,  Haagen-Smith  conceded  that 
perhaps  it  was  time  for  someone  else  to  take 
his  place  on  the  board — "someone  with  the 
ability  to  knock  heads  together  in  an  ac- 
ceptable manner." 

Some  agreed,  some  didn't.  One  board  mem- 
ber liked  the  persuasive  style  of  the  "foxy 
grandpa."  A  national  magazine  said  of  him, 
"He  undoubtedly  knows  more  about  airborne 
pollutants  than  anyone  else  in  the  world." 

Once  more,  however.  Haagen-Smit  made 
his  own  decision,  and  that  decision  In  1973 
was  that  he'd  had  enough.  He  retired  from 
the  ARB. 

"I'm  Just  an  old  sailor,"  he  said,  "who  is 
fading  away." 

He  didn't  fade  far.  He  was  honored  at  an 
International  symposium  In  Geneva,  given 
the  prestigious  Smithsonian  Medal,  awarded 
the  $50,000  Alice  Tyer  Ecology  Prize  and  the 
Rhlneland  Award  for  Western  Europe — all  In 
recognition  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  clean 
air. 

More  recently,  a  building  at  an  ARB  facil- 
ity in  El  Monte  was  named  after  Haagen- 
Smlt,  to  which  he  pucklshly  observes.  "Every- 
one ought  to  have  a  pyramid." 

He  has  no  regrets  about  his  time  of  public 
service.  "They  were  exciting  years,"  he  says 
softly,  "although  they  may  have  lasted  a 
little  too  long." 

Nor  does  he  regret  the  Intensive  lab  work 
that  went  on  for  years  after  his  discovery, 
often  with  himself  as  the  guinea  pig  in  a 
smog  chamber  built  to  study  the  effects  of 
air  pollution  on  plant  life. 

Haagen-Smit  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
notion  that  the  tests  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  critical  lung  aliment. 

He  said  then,  "Smog  Is  an  aesthetic  and 
economic  nuisance  that  should  be  fought  as 
such.  Don't  believe  the  stories  that  death  In 
the  form  of  smog  stalks  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles." 
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Illness  hasn't  changed  Haagen-Smlt's 
mind.  He  holds  to  the  original  contention 
and  adds,  "A  chemistry  laboratory  is  never 
a  paradise  of  odors  and  chemicals.  Some- 
times I've  had  the  skin  peel  off  my  hands 
from  chemicals,  and  I've  had  to  say  to  my- 
self 'I  must  be  more  careful.'  " 

Is  he  satlsfled  now  that  the  battle  for 
clean  air  will  one  day  be  won? 

Arle  Haagen-Smlt  leaned  back  In  his  con- 
tour chair  and  thought  about  It. 

"If  the  goal  Is  zero  smog,"  he  finally  said, 
"we'll  never  reach  It.  There  will  always  be 
some  contamination.  But  our  air  on  the  aver- 
age is  50%  cleaner  than  it  was  in  1970.  We 
have  made  progress. 

"From  now  on,  progress  will  be  slower,"  he 
added,  thumbing  iabsently  through  scientific 
journals  on  a  table  at  his  side.  "The  first 
gains  are  always  easier.  The  battle  will  go 
on." 

His  own  battle  now  is  a  lonelier  one,  far 
from  the  noisy  public  arena,  ifi  a  chair  by 
a  window  on  a  sunlit  day.  He  fights  the  war 
against  falling  health  with  the  love  of  his 
wife,  four  grown  children  and  six  grand- 
children. 

Beyond  that — beyond  the  solitary  nature 
of  his  struggle — he  has  become  a  towering 
figure  In  both  scientific  and  political  circles. 

Charles  Helnen,  an  executive  with  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  In  Detroit,  who  has  known 
Haagen-Smlt  as  adversary  and  friend  for 
25  years,  said: 

"He  was  once  my  Judge  and  jury,  because 
I  am  an  automobUe  company  man.  But  never 
did  I  doubt  his  competence,  integrity  or  hu- 
manity. Never  did  I  question  his  dignity. 

"All  that  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  Haagy 
Is  a  special  person.  .  ." 

One  whose  concern  in  a  private  way  is 
what  his  concern  has  always  been  in  a  public 
way.  Life. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  March  20,  1977] 
Arie  J.  Haagen-Smit,  76,  Dies;  Smog  Scien- 
tist, Pollution  Foe 

Pasadena,  Calif. — Dr.  Arle  J.  Haagen-Smlt, 
who  discovered  how  smog  is  formed  and 
then  tried  to  force  the  oil  and  auto  industries 
to  clean  up  urban  air,  died  Thursday  of  can- 
cer at  his  home.  He  was  76. 

His  laboratory  creation  of  smog  In  1950  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology  marked  a 
breakthrough  In  the  understanding  of  how 
sunlight  acts  on  pollutants  to  form  the 
brown  haze  that  often  blankets  urban  areas. 

The  biochemist  had  been  ill  for  several 
years  with  cancer  of  the  colon,  which  ap- 
parently spread  to  his  lungs,  said  Graham 
Berry,  spokesman  for  Caltech. 

Dr.  Haagen-Smit  retired  from  Caltech  In 
1971,  after  having  taught  and  conducted  re- 
search there  for  more  than  20  years. 

After  discovering  how  smog  is  created,  he 
turned  his  efforts  toward  getting  the  auto 
and  petroleum  Industries  to  build  cleaner 
cars  and  refineries.  His  efforts  were  met  with 
attempts  to  discredit  his  work. 

"I  felt  I  was  competent  In  chemistry  but 
not  In  government,"  he  once  said.  "However, 
the  Job  had  to  be  done.  I  never  walk  away 
from  anything." 

He  Joined  the  Motor  Vehicles  Pollution 
Control  Board  which  became,  in  1968,  the 
state  Air  Resources  Board,  and  served  as 
chairman  until  1973. 

He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
sets  air  quality  standards  for  the  nation,  the 
National  Air  Quality  Criteria  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Motor  Vehicle  Emission  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  he  was 
on  former  President  Nixon's  Task  Porce  on 
Air  Pollution  in  1970. 

A  native  of  Utrecht,  The  Netherlands,  Dr. 
Haagen-Smlt  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Utrecht  and  received  a  Ph.  D.  In  1929.  In 
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1936  he  lectured  at  Harvar  I,  then  In  1937 
Joined  the  faculty  at  Cal  ech,  where  he 
taught  until  his  retirement 

He  Is  siu-vlved  by  his  wife,  ilarla;  four  chil- 
dren, and  a  sister. 
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Mr.     DINGELL.     Mr. 
Transportation  Associatioi 
in  correspondence  Marcli 
of  the   House   Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,   h 
its  support  of  legislation 
James  Broyhill  of  North 
I  are  cosponsoring  in  the  . 
with  several  other  Members 
the    Mobile    Source    Em 
Amendments  of  1977.  The 
in  the  Senate  is  S.  919,  c 
Senators  Don  Riegle  and 
FIN  of  Michigan. 

The    Transportation 
America  released  to  the  _, 
mittee  members  the  text 
from  its  president,  Paul  J 
Chairman    Paul    Rogers 
Health  and  Environment 
TAA   urges   immediate 
Dingell-Broyhill    bill,    H.R 
Reigle-GriflSn,  S.  919.  This 
which  also  has  the  support 
the    automotive    industries 
manufacturers,  automotive 
service  industries. 

The  support  of  the  TAA.  ,.^ 
directors,  and  its  organization 
portation  users,  investors 
welcome  and  signifies  the 
tached  to  the  need  for 
environmental  control  and 
servation  objectives  and 

A  cross  section  of 
American  economy  are 
TAA.  including  air.  water, 
carriers;  banks,  investment 
life  insurance  companies; 
fabricating  and  service  i: 
erg>'  producing  industries 
merchandising  companies  • 
lated  industries. 

The  text  of  the ,^ 

ciation  of  America  letter 
of  directors  follows: 
Tranportation  Association  op 

Washington,  D.C..  Markh 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Chairman.  House  Subcommitte '. 
and  the  Environment,  Waal 
Dear  Chairman  Rogers:   The 
tlon  Association  of  America,  a  na,., 
organization  made  up  of  transpoi  t 
Investors,  and  carriers  of  all 
much  concerned  about  the  a( 
the  nation's  economy  if  auto  cu 
ards  called  for  under  existing 
revised  promptly  enough  to  p 
tlon  of  1978  production.  The 
ductlons  called  for  by  the 
of  last  year  appear  to  us  as  „c.. 
large  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  the 
facturlng    Industry.    The    overall 
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costs  of  compliance.  In  our  opinion,  will  far 
exceed  the  public  benefits. 

Our  views  on  this  Important  national 
transportation  poUcy  Issue  are  based  on  the 
foUowlng  policy  position,  which  was  adopted 
a  short  time  ago  by  the  115-member  TAA 
Board  of  Directors,  a  current  roster  of  which 
Is  attached  : 

"TAA  supports  the  concept  that  a  positive 
benent/economlc  cost  analysis  shoiUd  be  de- 
termined by  legislative  bodies  and  regulatory 
agencies  prior  to  the  enactment  of  laws  or 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  pertaining 
but  not  limited  to  the  movement  of  persons 
or  things." 

When  Congress  approved  the  present  auto 
emission  standards  In  1970,  it  set  goals  that 
1*  "-^^^'^'^  *°  ^^  probably  unattainable  by 
1375.  It  provided  for  safety  valve  extensions 
Which  have  proved  necessary.  While  recog- 
nition certainly  was  given  to  other  statutory 
obligations  then  placed  on  auto  makers,  sub- 
sequent technological  demands  imposed  on 
them  by  both  statutory  and  administrative 
regulations  have  made  compliance  with  the 
emission  standards  far  too  difficult 

To  illustrate  this  point.  Congress  passed 
legislation  In  1972  that  set  new  auto  bumper 
safety  standards,  which  were  met  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  fuel  economy  because  of  the 
added  weight.  In  1975.  Congress  adopted 
progressively  higher  standards  for  auto  fuel 
economy  In  terms  of  average  miles  per  gal- 
lon—a goal  that  to  date  Is  being  met  but  Ls 
in  conflict  with  the  auto  emission  statutes 
because  the  latter  also  means  greater  fuel 
consumption. 

Despite  the  effect  of  these  offsetting  fac- 
tors on  the  work  of  auto  makers'  technol- 
ogists, they  have  made  commendable  nroe- 
ress  to  date  In  all  three  of  the  areas  "mer- 
tloned  above.  This  Includes,  as  of  last  year 
a  reduction  in  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide  epilsslons  of  83  percent  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  of  40  percent  from  pre-1968  un- 
controlled levels.  As  older,  higher-polluting 
autos  are  Junked  and  replaced  bv  the  new 
less-polluting  autos,  the  latter  help  to  clean 
up  the  air.  When  new  car  sales  do  not  provide 
replacements  for  older  cars  the  rate  of 
cleaning  up  the  air  suffers. 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we  oppose 
a  further  tightening  of  auto  emission  stand- 
ards. TAA  gave  Its  support  to  the  Hou.se 
version  of  S.  3219  that  was  pa.ssed  In  1976  a.s 
a  compromise  measure.  We  similarly  support 
bUls  currently  being  sponsored  by  Hepre- 
sentatlres  DrNCELL  and  Broyhill  (H  R  4444) 
and  Senators  Riegle  and  Griffin  (S.  919) . 

In  addition  to  the  above,  our  reasons  for 
supporting  a  temporary  extension  of  1977- 
model  emission  standards  and  phased-ln 
changes  through  1982  are.  In  brief  as 
follows : 

Several  Independent  and  Impartial  studies 
by  recognized  authorities  have  concluded 
that  auto  emission  standards  have  reached 
the  point  where  further  tightening  will  create 
costs  far  In  excess  of  benefits 

A  Joint  EPA-FEA-DOT  analysis  of  the  need 
for  sharply  reduced  emission  standards  con- 
cludes it  would  result  In  a  waste  of  energv 
provide  negUglble  air  quality  benefits  In- 
crease consumer  costs,  and  discourage  tech- 
nological Innovation.  (This  studv  waa  re- 
cently updated  and  confirms  Its  earlier 
concluslon,<?.) 

This  EPA-FEA-DOT  analysis  also  concludes 
that  adootlon  of  a  nha.'^ed-In  program  such 
as  proposed  In  H.R.  4444.  will  save  consumers 
bullous  of  dollars  and  billions  of  gallons  of 
fuel  over  the  next  five  years. 

Continuously  cbangln<r  anto  pollution 
standards,  according  to  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  the  EPA,  have  made 
It  extremely  difficult  for  auto  mechanics  to 
maintain  vehicles  and  to  learn  required  new 
technloues. 

'The  adoption  of  phased-ln  standards  will 
helD  hold  down  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  new  automobiles,  and  it  will 
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encourage   the   scrapping   by   consumers  of 
older,  high -polluting  autos. 

Automakers  should  be  given  sufficient 
freedom  to  develop  a  wide  variety  of  possible 
technological  solutions  to  the  auto  emission 
problem,  rather  than  be  forced  by  tight  time 
constraints     to     use     the    most     elpedle^t 

Because  of  the  major  Impact  of  the  auto 
industry  on  the  nation's  economy  (auto  and 
related  expenses  represent  approximately  lo 
percent  of  the  nation's  GNP),  care  should 
be  exercised  before  Imposing  changes  that 
can   cause  very  serious  disruptions. 

Since  there  Is  an  Immediate  need  for  legis- 
lation to  revise  the  existing  statutory  alto 
emission  standards.  TAA  urges  separate  con- 
sideration of  the  auto  provisions  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments.  Specifically.  TAA  favors 
the  prompt  passage  of  the  legislation  em- 
bodied  m  H.R.  4444.  the  proposed  Mobile 
^urce    Emission    Control    Amendments    of 

\ye  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part 
or  the  record  of  hearings  by  your  Subcom- 
mittee  on  bills  relating  to  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments. 

Respectfully, 

PAITL    J.     TiERNEY. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  wouM  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  a  very  worth- 
while organization  headquartered  in 
Oklahoma  City.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mature  People, 
a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  organization 
serving  senior  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  NAMP 
has  expanded  into  a  nationwide  associa- 
tion, with  a  membership  of  more  than 
100,000  people  belonging  to  chapters  in 
43  States.  Its  single  goal  is  to  help  older 
Americans  attain  maximum  fulfillment 
during  what  is  too  often  a  difficult  period 
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of  life;  diflBcult  because  our 
to    exclude    senior    citizen^ 
participation. 

NAMP  regards  older 
highest  esteem.  The  name 
azlne,  Best  Years,  reflects 
with  which  NAMP  membdrs 
this  time  of  life.  Through  tjieir 
of  chapters,  older  people 
good  fellowship  and  the 
to  overcome  barriers  and 
their  full  potential  as  indiviluals 
a  voice  in  matters  that  affec 

The  many  services  that 
vides  its  members  include  flriancial 
sellng  and  guidance,  contir  uing 
tion  programs,  group  travel, 
surance  and  pharmaceutic|ils 
placement  programs. 

We  are  indebted  to  NAMF 
many  such  organizations 
ing  provide  the  leadership 
the  quality  of  American  life 
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PACTS  WILL  END  COI  PUSION 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESiNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1977 


Speak  ;r 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr 
fancy  often  become  so 
twined  as  to  do  grave 
truth.   The  clrcximstances 
the  recent  congressional 
stricter  Federal  campaign  1 
new  House  Code  of  Ethics 
rlously  misinterpreted  by 
of  the  press  resulting  in 
confusion  which  does  a 
public. 

The  following  statement 
and  objective  analysis  of 
as  a  result  of  direct 
deem  important  to  share 
leagues: 
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One  of  the  major  Issues  before 
during  the  past  few  years  and 
are   still    wrestling   with   Is 
funding  campaigns  for 
eral  office  and  how  to  assure  thafc 
officials  are  as  free  as  posslbl  > 
promise  and  corruption. 

Charges  fly  dally  regarding 
tlons   of   legal    or  .moral 
branches  of  government  and 
Some  of  these  charges  are  a  mitter 
concern  and  cry  out  for  Immedltte 
action;  others  are  phony 
cost  the  acciisor  little  and 
justice  on  the  accused 

One  of  the  gravest  Injuries 
was   Inflicted    upon   Ed   Gurniy, 
Republican  UJ5.  Senator  from 
ney,  a  prominent  member  of 
Ervln's  select  committee 
gate,  underwent  a  most  vlclou  \ 
by  partisans  and  overzealous 
tors  alleging  bribery  and  polltl4al 
He  found  It  necessary  to  : 
and  spent  years  defending  hiiiself 
major  trials  which  Anally  fouqd 
cent  of  any  wrongdoing,  but 
was  forced   into  a  reported 
9500.000. 


Former  Governor  John 
who  has  held  high  federal  appointments 
der  Presidents  of  both  poUtlca 
seriously  maligned   in  the  pu  die 
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charges  of  political  bribery  involving  milk 
funds  during  Watergate  days.  Connally  took 
the  matter  to  Court  and  proved  his  inno- 
cence, but  only  at  considerable  cost  to  him- 
self. Connally,  of  co\irse  had  the  means  to 
stand  the  expense  without  undue  hardship, 
but  Gurney  is  now  using  volunteers  out  of 
his  home  mailing  appeal  letters  to  people 
throughout  the  nation  in  an  effort  to  salvage 
his  personal  situation.  Personal  liabilities  is 
the  name,  but  politics  was  the  game — and  it 
can  be  deadly. 

The  next  day  after  John  Connally's  ac- 
quittal, Idaho  Congressman  George  Hansen 
entered  the  same  U.S.  District  Court  room 
in  Washington,  D.C.  and  faced  the  same 
judge.  Hansen's  charges  were  minor  by  com- 
parison, two  unintentional  technical  book- 
keeping errors — misdemeanors,  not  felony 
charges  as  with  Connally  and  Gurney. 

The  Congressman  pleaded  guilty  to  filing  a 
late  campaign  report  (all  other  non-incum- 
bents in  Idaho's  Congressional  races  were 
also  late  because  forms  were  distributed  late) 
and  listing  $2,160  of  contributions  on  the 
wrong  form.  These  were  the  only  charges 
resulting  from  partisan  political  complaints 
and  an  exhaustive  FBI  investigation  into 
personal,  business  and  campaign  accounts. 

The  over-reaction  of  the  court  in  the  Han- 
sen case  in  the  wake  of  the  Connally  ac- 
qtiittal  is  a  matter  of  record.  Congressman 
Philip  Crane  of  Illinois  placed  the  final  con- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1975.  Crane's  summary  states, 
"three  things  come  through  loud  and  clear 
from  the  court's  final  deliberations  .  .  . 
Simply  stated,  the  court  admitted  Its  own 
"improper  technique,'  expressed  amazement 
that  the  case  was  even  considered,  and  ac- 
knowledged 'that  a  correct  reporting  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  was  made.'  The  in- 
tegrity of  George  Hansen  Is  Intact." 

However,  as  in  the  Gurney  and  Connally 
situations,  the  integrity  may  be  intact  but 
the  pocketbook  takes  a  real  beating  In  meet- 
ing legal  and  professional  expenses,  experi- 
encing loss  of  income  and  other  costs  of  a 
totally  disrupted  life. 

The  cases  cited  above  are  Intended  to  dem- 
onstrate that  any  consideration  of  campaign 
reform  and  provisions  to  assure  honesty  in 
public  office  to  protect  the  public  should  also 
include  provisions  to  protect  government  offi- 
cials and  candidates  for  public  office  from 
partisan  zealots  who  would  turn  a  person's 
honest  efforts  for  a  term  in  office  into  the 
nightmare  of  a  term  in  prison  or  at  least 
bankruptcy. 

In  an  effort  to  find  what  legal  and  ethical 
rights  a  person  in  elective  public  office  has 
to  gain  reimbursement  for  unusual  expenses 
far  Ijeyond  the  ability  of  any  salary  to 
reasonably  absorb,  your  Congressman  re- 
cently made  official  inquiry  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  It  is  a  question  that 
takes  some  degree  of  courage  because  of  the 
fact  that  most  persons  in  politics  would 
rather  casually  maneuver  campaign  accounts 
to  avoid  unfavorable  publicity  and  would 
rather  steer  clear  of  providing  opportunities 
for  speculative  elements  of  the  press  to  over- 
react. Nevertheless,  In  a  day  of  more  public 
awareness  of  political  activity  and  govern- 
ment actions,  it  is  increasingly  important 
that  provisions  of  the  law  be  checked  care- 
fully and  forthrlghtly  to  prevent  unfortunate 
consequences  from  arising  later  on. 

The  FEC  made  the  request  a  matter  of 
public  record  and  published  It  in  the  Federal 
Register  inviting  commentary.  Action  on  the 
proposal  is  scheduled  for  March  24.  Two 
protests  have  been  filed,  both  from  Idaho — 
one  by  Angela  Neltzel,  an  active  Idaho  Demo- 
crat who  recently  managed  the  campaign  for 
Congress  of  Stan  Kress,  and  a  second  by 
Patricia  Dorman  of  the  Ada  County  Democrat 
Central  Committee.  A  proposed  position 
paper  for  the  Commission  states  that  the 
request  does  not  deal  with  nor  conflict  with 
Federal  Election  Laws  and  hence  they  would 
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have  no  jurisdiction  nor  objection.  However, 
only  final  action  by  the  FEC  can  determine 
what  the  results  of  the  request  will  be. 

In  the  meantime,  the  same  request  made 
to  the  FEC  must  be  reviewed  in  terms  of  the 
regulations  of  agencies  and  commissions  such 
as  IBS,  the  Postal  Service  and  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  Appropriate 
efforts  are  underway  in  this  regard.  All  of 
this  should  emphasize  the  point  that  every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  find  the  legal 
and  ethical  way  to  solve  unusual  problems 
and  this  Is  not  an  exercise  in  finding  loop- 
holes for  exploitation.  In  fact,  the  bvislness- 
man,  farmer,  and  average  citizen,  who  also 
struggle  under  the  rigidity,  complexity  and 
heavy  requirements  of  the  laws  we  live  under, 
can  no  doubt  see  that  public  officeholders  are 
now  locked  in  pretty  tight  also. 

Let  us  strive  to  assure  justice  and  high 
moral  standards  in  conducting  the  public's 
business,  but  let  us  also  strive  equally  hard 
to  maintain  individual  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility and  prevent  injiistice.  People  shoxild 
be  encouraged  to  be  a  part  of  the  system,  not 
driven  from  it  or  have  it  used  on  them 
unfairly.  This  is  our  challenge  as  legislators 
of  the  law. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  VIETNAM:  U.S. 
APOLOGISTS  FOR  STATE  TER- 
RORISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Communist  regime  in  Vietnam  has  been 
decidedly  noncooperative  in  supplying  _ 
information  on  the  fate  of  over  2,000 
American  servicemen  missing  in  action. 
The  Vietnamese  have,  in  violation  of  in- 
ternational standards  of  human  decency, 
tied  providing  information  on  MIA's  to 
U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  and  provi- 
sion of  extensive  economic  aid  which  will 
be  used  to  consolidate  the  pov/er  of  the 
Communists.  Nor  does  the  return  of  12 
dead  begin  to  deal  with  questions  of  the 
continued  captivity  of  living  servicemen 
in  labor  camps  or  with  the  retention  in 
Vietnam  of  brainwashed  POW's. 

The  U.S.  supporters  of  the  Vletcong, 
Khmer  Rouge  and  Pathet  Lao  opened  a 
campaign  in  support  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
recognition  and  provision  of  technical 
aid  to  the  new  Communist  regimes  in 
Southeast  Asia  virtually  as  the  last 
American  helicopter  left  Saigon.  Prom 
the  old  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  domi- 
nated anti-Vietnam  coalition  called  the 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice— PCPJ,  several  overlapping  coali- 
tions were  formed  to  target  special  issues 
such  as  amnesty  for  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers — ^National  Council  for  Universal 
and  Unconditional  Amnesty,  Recognition 
of  and  Aid  to  Commimlst  Vietnam- 
Friendship,  and  Promotion  of  U.S. 
Disarmament,  Abandonment  of  Overseas 
Bases  and  Defense  Commitments,  and  a 
Policy  of  Nonintervention  Against  So- 
viet-bloc Aggression — Coalition  for  a 
New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy. 

The  so-called  antiwar  movement  or- 
ganizers were  a  mixed  group  of  dedicated 
old  and  new  left  Marxist-Leninists  un- 
der the  direction  of  Havana.  Hanoi,  sind 
Moscow;  and  various  Socialist  pacifists 
who  excused  the  Communists'  use  of  ter- 
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ror  and  military  violence  against  the 
civilians  of  Southeast  Asia  on  the 
grounds  that  getting  rid  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  establishing  a  Social- 
ist society  of  enforced  "equality"  was  a 
"greater  good."  This  group  argued  that 
violence  and  repression  would  end  with 
a  Communist  victory  and  thus  worked 
for  U.S.  abandonment  of  its  South  Viet- 
namese allies. 

Anti-Communists  who  pointed  to  the 
continuing  brutality  and  repression  in 
every  Commimlst  society  knew  better: 
so  did  the  Communists  who  know  that 
terrorism  cannot  be  rejected  by  Marxist- 
Leninists  as  a  matter  of  principle.  As 
Trotsky  said  in  1922  when  as  Lenin's 
right  arm  he  headed  the  Red  army: 

A  victorious  war,  generally  speaking,  de- 
stroys only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  con- 
quered army,  intimidating  the  remainder 
and  breaking  their  wUl.  The  revolution  works 
in  the  same  way:  it  kills  individuals,  and 
Intimidates  thousands.  In  this  sense,  the 
Red  terror  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
armed  insurrection,  the  direct  continuation 
of  which  It  represents.  The  State  terror  of  a 
revolutionary  class  can  be  condemned 
"morally"  only  by  a  man  who,  as  a  principle, 
rejects  (in  words)  every  form  of  violence 
whatsoever — consequently  every  war  and 
every  rising. 

But  currently  a  split  within  these 
groups  has  developed  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  to  criticize  the  Vietnam- 
ese regime  for  its  imprisonment  of  be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000  people  on  po- 
litical grounds,  including  many  religious 
and  intellectual  leaders  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Vietcong  and  opposed  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  but  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Conimunist 
Party. 

The  split  developed  after  French  So- 
cialist journalist  Jean  Lacouture,  after  a 
visit  to  "unified"  Vietnam  in  May  1976, 
wrote  articles  mentioning  the  hordes  of 
political  prisoners.  Certain  members  of 
the  U.S.  antiwar  movement  leadership 
who  had  worked  with  total  dedication 
for  a  Vietnamese  Communist  victory 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Vietnamese  United 
Nations  observer  delegation  expressing 
their  concern.  They  received  no  response, 
although  the  Indochina  Resource  Center 
headed  by  D.  Gareth  Porter  denounced 
the  charges  of  political  repression  and 
human  rights  violations  as  unfounded. 

Eventually  a  small  group  of  virtually 
full  time  movement  organizers  headed 
by  Jim  Forest,  editor  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  magazine,  Fellowship, 
circulated  a  petition  asking  Hanoi  to 
permit  United  Nations  or  other  inspec- 
tion of  the  "reeducation  camps"  and  to 
release  various  Socialist  pacifist  and 
Buddhist  leaders  jailed  by  Hanoi.  Some 
105  persons  signed  the  petition.  These 
signers  have  been  viciously  attacked  by 
Marxist-Leninists  who  support  the  use  of 
police  state  terrorism  against  the  civilian 
population  to  maintain  the  Communists 
in  power.  A  number  of  original  signers, 
including  Daniel  and  Philip  Berrlgan, 
have  since  retracted  their  signatures 
from  the  human  rights  appeal  under 
pressure  and  receipt  of  "new  materials 
from  Vietnam  which  give  us  confidence 
that  the  new  government  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  human  rights." 
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Among  those  who  have  taken  public 
positions  of  support  in  favor  of  the  Hanoi 
regime  and  who  deny  the  vaUdity  of 
charges  of  gross  human  rights  violations 
are  Daniel  Schecter,  the  vitriolic  propa- 
gandist news  director  of  WBCN  radio  in 
Boston  who  said  he  would  like  to  see 
Forest  imprisoned  in  a  "reeducation 
camp  of  his  choice";  John  McAuliflf,  for- 
mer head  of  the  radicalized  ex-Peace 
Corps  group,  the  Committee  of  Returned 
Volunteers,  who  now  runs  the  Indochina 
Program  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee— AFSC ;  Rev.  Richard 
Fernandez,  former  head  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned — CALC,  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Institute  for  World  Order; 
Princeton's  international  law  professor 
and  Institute  for  World  Order  official 
Richard  A.  Falk  who  argues  that  all  So- 
cialist— the  Vietnamese  call  themselves 
Communist — goverrmients  must  mobilize 
every  person  to  build  the  new  society 
and  must  "deal  with  those  who  are  drag- 
ging their  feet"  as  Nat  Hentoff  reported; 
and  Gary  Porter,  one  of  Hanoi's  most 
dedicated  propagandists. 

Douglas  Gareth  Porter  began  his  ca- 
reer as  one  of  the  first  student  interns 
at  the  then  new  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies— IPS— in  1964.  IPS  then  claimed 
to  be  a  "research  headquarters,  a  neutral 
meeting  place  for  scholars  and  Govern- 
ment officials;"  but  its  function  is  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the  subversion  and 
penetration  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  by  its 
staff  which  includes  a  broad  range  of 
new  leftists  and  leaders  and  members  of 
Marxist-Leninist  and  revolutionary  ter- 
rorist organizations. 

Gareth  Porter  was  active  in  the  U.S. 
anti-Vietnam  movement  by  1968  when  he 
signed  an  antiwar  ad  published  in  the 
New  York  Times.  In  1971,  traveling  on  a 
research  grant  from  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Southeast  Asia  Ph.  D.  program. 
Porter  went  to  Saigon  where  his  "re- 
search" work  was  exclusively  writing  pro- 
Hanoi  propaganda  articles  for  Dispatch 
News  Service  and  the  Swedish  Nagens 
Nyheter  newspaper.  Porter's  joumahs- 
tic  efforts  included  the  "Myth  of  the 
Bloodbath"  and  "The  Myth  of  the  Hue 
Massacre"  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
discovery  of  mass  graves  of  bound  vic- 
tims shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  did  not 
prove  conclusively  that  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  had  deliberately  exe- 
cuted thousands  of  civilians  in  a  mass 
terror  campaign  during  the  Tet  offensive. 
Porter  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  December  1971.  With  his  Saigon  as- 
sociate Don  Luce  who  had  been  expelled 
from  South  Vietnam  6  months  earlier, 
and  Fred  Branfman,  Porter  set  up  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center,  a  pro-Hanoi 
propaganda  mill,  and  its  Indochina  mo- 
bile education  project,  a  traveling  slide 
and  picture  show  which  argued  that  the 
violence  of  war  would  stop  just  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  left  Southeast  Asia 
and  South  Vietnam  surrendered.  Porter 
is  also  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
Counter-Spy,  the  principal  outlet  for  CIA 
defector  Philip  Agee's  Cuban-supported 
exposes. 

In  a  bylined  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago-Sun  Times  in  April  1975  "as 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam— the  so-called  Vietcong — stands  on 
the  verge  of  victory,"  Porter  wrote: 

The  party  leaders  have  long  accepted  that 
the  intellectual  elite  In  the  south  was  for 
the  most  part  anti-Communist. 

Thus  the  party  and  the  PRG  must  be  con- 
cerned with  how  to  minimize  political  op- 
position to  a  postwar,  Communist-dominated 
government  in  the  south. 

Porter  finds  no  reason  to  comment  ad- 
versely on  the  method  of  minimizing 
"political  opposition  to  a  postwar.  Com- 
munist-dominated government  in  the 
south"  chosen  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
conquerors — namely  forced  deportations 
and  Imprisonment  in  slave  labor  work 
camps  and  "reeducation  camps"  of  300,- 
000  Vietnamese. 

Although  Porter's  Washington,  D.C, 
Indochina  Resoiu-ce  Center  has  folded 
recently,  its  work  continues  from  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center-West,  P.O. 
Box  4000-D.  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704;  and 
the  Friends  of  Indochina  organization 
are  taking  up  the  IRC  banner. 

On  January  30,  1977,  an  advertisement 
signed  by  19  people  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times.  After  characterizing 
the  Communist  victory  ovei-  South  Viet- 
nam after  three  decades  of  Soviet-back- 
ed subversion,  terror  and  armed  aggres- 
sion as  "peace  *  *  *  without  any  blood- 
shed," the  ad  called  for  implementation 
of  a  7-point  program  similar  to  that 
promoted  by  Friendshlpment  and  the 
National  CouncU  for  Universal  and  Un- 
conditional Amnesty: 

1.  The  President  should  open  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Washington  and  Hanoi  on 
all  outstanding  Issues; 

2.  The  President  should  support  the  ad- 
mission of  Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations; 

3.  The  President  should  lift  the  embargo 
on  American  trade  and  travel  to  Vietnam; 

4.  The  President  should  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  government  of  Vietnam 
and  enter  into  full  diplomatic  relations  at 
the  Ambassadorial  level; 

5.  The  Congress  can  provide  substantial 
economic  aid  for  the  reconstruction  of  Viet- 
nam as  promised  by  agreement  and  in  the 
spirit  of  our  generous  poUcy  after  other 
wars; 

6.  The  Presidential  pardon  must  be  ex- 
tended to  military  deserters  and  to  recipients 
of  less  than  honorable  discharges  during  the 
Vietnam  era; 

7.  The  treatment  and  programs  directed 
at  Vietnam  era  veterans  must  be  reviewed 
and  improved. 

The  ad  then  claimed  that  the  Viet- 
namese Commimists'  suppression  of  all 
freedom  was  a  "pretext"  for  the  United 
States  not  to  give  them  massive  economic 
aid  needed  to  consolidate  their  control. 
With  regard  to  the  300,000  political  pris- 
oners, the  ad  said.  "True,  some  Saigon 
collaborationists  have  been  detained  in 
reeducation  centers,  perhaps  40.000  at 
present."  Then  the  ad  stated  that  "such 
a  number  is  surprisingly  small  consider- 
ing the  several  million  Vietnamese  in- 
volved In  Saigon's  war  effort."  In  other 
words,  the  ad's  sponsors  consider  that 
every  Vietnamese  who  opposed  the  Com- 
munist aggression,  who  worked  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  civil  service  or  served 
in  the  ARVN  is  liable  for  Imprisonment 
in  the  concentration  camps  as  Saigon 
collaborationists. 
The  ad  then  stated  that  concern  for 
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council  of  the  National  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Conunlttee  (NECLC),  and  who 
twice  refused  under  oath  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  CPUSA  membershlo  on 
Fifth  Amendment  grounds  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Don  Luce,  co-director.  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned;  formerly  a  propagandist  for  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  with  the  Indochina 
Resource  Center  and  Indochina  Mobile  Edu- 
cation Project.  In  January  1970,  Clergy  and 
Laity  described  Its  goals  as  "not  simply  an 
end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  a  struggle 
against  American  imperialism  •   *   •." 

John  McAuUff,  coordinator  of  the  Appeal 
for  Reconciliation,  the  Indochinese  program 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC)  which  has  consistently  Justified  ter- 
rorism and  violence  by  Soviet-backed  "na- 
tlonel  liberation  movements"  on  the  grounds 
that  the  existence  of  non-Marxist  socialists 
was  a  greater  crime. 

Paul  F.  McCleary,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Church  World  Service  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chiu-ches. 

Grace  Paley,  author  and  self-proclaimed 
"anarchist." 

Dr.  Paul  Sweezy,  co-editor  of  Monthly  Re- 
vlev/,  a  Marxist  Journal. 

George  W.  Webber,  president.  New  York 
Theological  Seminary. 

Cora  Weiss,  national  coordinator,  Friend - 
shipment;  organizer  and  motivator  of  In- 
numerable mass  demonstrations  against  U.S. 
support  for  South  Vietnam;  frequent  visitor 
to  Paris  and  Hanoi  to  meet  with  the  Viet- 
namese communists;  and  bankroller  of  many 
pro-Hanoi  projects. 

In  December  1976,  Daniel  and  Philip 
Berrigan,  who  removed  their  names  from 
the  human  rights  petition,  along  with 
David  Dellinger,  Don  Luce  and  Paul 
Mayer,  who  had  refused  to  sign,  circu- 
lated an  open  letter  claiming— that 
America  was  the  real  criminal  for  not 
allowing  Vietnam  into  the  United  Na- 
tions and  for  refusing  to  begin  a  decade 
of  aid,  rebuilding  and  reconciliation 
with  the  Communist  regime. 

"First  and  foremost,"  they  stated,  "we 
are  friends  of  the  Vietnamese  people." 
And  they  characterized  Jim  Forest  and 
the  others  who  had  signed  the  petition 
with  having  "raised  charges  in  an  irre- 
sponsible manner."  The  task  on  which 
the  signers  of  the  open  letter  are 
united  "both  with  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  with  one  another"  is  "extinguishing 
the  inferno  of  American  violence  in  the 
world." 

In  February,  the  misnamed  War  Re- 
sisters  League  executive  committee  cir- 
culated an  official  statement  attacking 
those  concerned  with  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  Vietnam  : 

1  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  War 
Reslsters  League  disassociates  the  organiza- 
tion from  the  statement  "Appeal  To  The 
Government  of  Vietnam  Regarding  Human 
Rights." 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  War  Re- 
slsters League  reaffirms  the  position  of  the 
organization  In  favor  of  United  Nations 
membership  for  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  In  favor  of  United  States  recogni- 
tion of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
In  favor  of  Immediate  aid  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  repair  war  damage  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  war. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  War 
Reslsters  League  Is  in  support  of  a  proposed 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  mission 
to  Vietnam  whose  purpose  will  be  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  of  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 


March  22,  1977 

On  February  9,  1977,  Cora  Weiss,  an 
honored  guest  in  conquered  Vietnam, 
and  Don  Luce  were  among  a  nmnber  of 
speakers  scheduled  to  promote  aid  and 
recognition  of  the  Communist  regime  in 
Vietnam  at  a  "legislative  briefing"  spon- 
sored by  the  three  pro-Vietnamese  Com- 
munist coalitions,  Friendshipment,  the 
Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Mili- 
tary Policy— CNFMP— and  the  National 
Coimcil  for  Universal  and  Unconditional 
Amnesty— NCUUA.  It  is  noted  that  at 
the  NCUUA  International  Conference 
held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  January  29-30, 
1977,  and  which  was  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  radical  U.S.  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers,  the  first  resolution  passed  called 
upon  the  new  administration  "to  reject 
the  policies  of  hostility  against  the  gov- 
ernments •  •  ♦  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Kampuchear-Cambodia."  The  first  reso- 
lution further  stated: 

We  call  upjn  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  help  build  peace  and  friendship 
with  these  people  and  nations,  rejecting  all 
campaigns  of  slander  against  them. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, which  has  repeatedly  justified 
violence  by  Soviet-backed  Marxist  ter- 
rorist movements  on  the  ground  that  the 
existence  of  non-Marxist  societies  is  a 
greater  crime,  has  been  permitted  to  send 
small  groups  of  activists  to  Vietnam  as 
observers  on  guided  tours. 

A   six-member   delegation   from   the 
AFSC  toured  Vietnam  early  in  February. 
The  AFSC  group  met  with  Xuan  Thuy, 
member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Vietnam  Fatherland 
Front.  According  to  an  English  language 
broadcast  by  Hanoi  VNA  Radio,  "The 
American  guests  assured  Xuan  Thuy  that 
progressive  Americans  would  continue  to 
struggle  for  an  end  to  their  government's 
hostile  policy  towards  Vietnam  and  for 
the  normalization  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Vietnam." 
On   their   way   back    to   the   United 
States,  the  AFSC  group  traveled  through 
Laos  to  Thailand.  The  AFSC  group  was 
stranded  briefly  in  Laos  while  heavily 
armed  Laotian  Communist  troops  seized 
three  small  islands  in  the  Mekong  River 
which  had  been  used  as  staging  points 
for   refugees   fleeing   the   slaughter  of 
civilians  by  the  Communists. 

On  March  15.  1977,  Carol  Bragg, 
Rhode  Island  field  secretary  of  the  AFSC 
who  was  part  of  the  month-long  tour 
group  to  Vietnam,  spoke  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  support  of  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition 
and  aid  to  Vietnam. 

While  groups  claiming  "respectability" 
lobby  for  U.S.  recognition  and  aid  to  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  regime  and  de- 
fend its  suppression  of  basic  human 
rights,  the  violence-oriented  U.S.  street 
revolutionaries  are  maintaining  a  par- 
allel support  campaign  for  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Communists. 

Friends  of  Indochina,  135  West  4th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012,  has  circu- 
lated a  packet  of  materials  dated  Febru- 
ary 2,  1977.  An  open  letter  signed  by 
Arlene  Eisen  (Bergman) ,  a  leader  of  the 
Weatherman  faction  of  SDS  and  now  of 
the  Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
tion's Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Commit- 
tee— PFOC — Donna  Putterman  and 
Merle  Ratner  stated  in  part: 
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Dear  Friends:  We  are  a  group  of  anti-war 
activists  living  in  New  York  City,  committed 
to  facilitating  a  country-wide  campaign  to 
reaffirm  ovu-  solidarity  with  Viet  Nam  at  a 
time  when  Viet  Nam  is  being  attacked  in  the 
name  of  the  anti-war  movement. 

We're  addressing  this  letter  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  Joined  the  ranks  of  the 
anti-war  movement,  to  Black  and  other  Third 
World  organizations,  to  women's  organiza- 
tions, workers  organizations,  veterans  and 
community  groups — to  all  who  oppose  U.S. 
Imperialism's  continuing  hostility  towards 
Viet  Nam  and  who  support  the  Vietnamese 
people's  right  to  self-determination  and  ap- 
plaud their  successes  in  building  a  reunified, 
socialist  Viet  Nam. 

We're  asking  you  to : 

Add  your  signature  to  the  enclosed  affir- 
mation of  solidarity  with  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  and  return  the  coupon 
by  AprU  1.  1977. 

Publicize  It  as  much  as  possible  In  your 
area,  circulate  it  for  signatures  from  other 
groups  and  Individuals. 

Send  a  minimum  of  $10 — a  token  of  ma- 
terial solidarity — to  aid  in  reconstructing 
Viet  Nam.  (Make  checks  payable  to  Indo- 
china Peace  Campalgn-NYC ) . 

Hold  educational  and  fundraislng  activi- 
ties m  your  area  to  strengthen  solidarity  be- 
tween Vietnamese  people  and  people  in  the 
U.S.  For  example:  on  International  Women's 
Day  we  can  feature  speakers  on  the  accomp- 
lishments of  Vietnamese  Women.  These  ac- 
tivities may  climax  in  celebrations  across  the 
country  on  April  30th — the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  victory  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

These  activities  are  especially  Important 
because  the  United  States  continues  its  pol- 
icy of  hostility  towards  Viet  Nam.  This  hos- 
tility has  taken  many  forms  including:  U.S. 
veto  of  Viet  Nam's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  an  economic  blockade  of  Viet  Nam 
and  the  continued  U.S.  refusal  to  fulfill  its 
pledges  In  the  Paris  Peace  Agreements  to 
contribute  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war.  In  this 
context  we  must  understand  the  danger  and 
seriousness  of  Jim  Forest's  attack  on  Viet 
Nam.  Even  if  the  Carter  Administration 
normalizes  relations  with  Viet  Nam,  we  must 
maintain  our  vigilance  and  solidarity  because 
without  strong  political  pressure,  the  United 
States  will  never  meet  all  its  obligations  to 
Viet  Nam. 

Circulated  with  the  letter  was  an  "Af- 
firmation of  Solidarity  with  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam"  attacking  the  105 
signers  of  the  December  human  rights 
petition  as  "filled  with  lies  and  slanders 
*  •  *  being  used  to  justify  a  continued 
policy  of  U.S.  hostility  toward  Viet- 
nam." The  demands  of  the  "Affirmation 
of  Solidarity  with  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam"  include  the  standard  aid 
and  diplomatic  recognition,  nonopposi- 
tion  to  U.N.  admission,  and  "universal 
and  unconditional  amnesty  and  upgrad- 
ing of  discharges  for  all  U.S.  war  resis- 
tors (sic)." 

The  "affirmation"  is  signed  by  a  nimi- 
ber  of  militant  and  revolutionary  groups, 
mostly  active  in  the  Greater  New  York 
City  area,  which  were  also  involved  in 
the  July  4  coalition  counterdemonstra- 
tion  in  Philadelphia : 

African  Peoples  Party. 

Attica  Now.  prison  movement  group. 

Friends  of  Indochina. 

National  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  Political  Prisoners,  a  support  group 
for  the  terrorist  Black  Liberation  Army. 

Lower  East  Side  Mobilization  for  Peace 
Action— LEMPA,  a  militant  organization 
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which  includes  many  former  and  cur- 
rent CPUSA  stalwarts. 

Nationalist  Party  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  led  the  1950  armed  revolt  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  whose  terrorist  cadres 
attempted  to  assassinate  President  Tru- 
man in  1950  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1954;  now  working 
closely  with  the  Cuban-controlled  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party,  and  connected 
with  several  terrorist  organizations. 

Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee, 
the  overt  arm  of  the  terrorist  Weather 
Underground  Organization. 

Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party,  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist revolutionary  organization 
formed  as  the  Movimiento  Pro  Inde- 
pendencia  in  1959  and  long  under  the 
control  of  the  Cuban  Communists.  The 
Cubans  are  now  training  Puerto  Rican 
revolutionaries  in  conventional  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  terrorism,  and  sabo- 
tage in  Angola  and  the  Peoples  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen. 

Union  of  Activists. 

Union  of  Democratic  Filipinos — KDP, 
a  support  group  for  the  New  Peoples 
Army  guerrillas. 

Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism — 
YAWF,  the  youth  arm  of  the  militant 
Marxist-Leninist  Workers  World 
Party— WWP,  of  Trotskyist  origins  but 
which  works  in  close  support  of  the 
Cuban  Communist  regime. 

Let  us  be  aware  of  the  allegiances  and 
goals  of  these  organizations  when  they 
ask  us  to  support  diplomatic  recognition 
and  vote  aid  appropriations  for  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  regime  and  thereby 
complete  the  sellout  of  Southeast  Asia  to 
the  enemies  of  all  freedom. 
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CONSUMER    AC110NS    UNDER    THE 
FTC  ACT 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Consumer  Protection  and  Finance 
Subcommittee  has  just  completed  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  3816.  H.R.  3816  makes  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  improve  its  effective- 
ness. One  of  its  major  provisions  creates 
a  self-help  remedy  lor  consumers  who 
are  injured  by  companies  who  violate 
FTC  regulations  and  cease  and  desist 
orders.  The  provision  authorizes  injured 
consumers  to  sue  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  other  similarly  injured  consumers 
to  obtain  payment  of  damages  or  other 
appropriate  relief. 

Congressman  Koch  has  indicated  to 
me  his  strong  support  for  this  provision, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  support,  he  and 
I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  which  in- 
corporates the  consumer  action  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  3816.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  will 
begin  markup  on  H.R.  3816  on  March  29. 
I  appreciate  Congressman  Koch's  in- 
dication of  particular  support  for  the 
consumer  action  provision  of  the  bill. 


AMBIGUITIES  IN  THE  25TH 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  PAUL  S.  TRIBLE,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Gilbert  S.  Bahn 
of  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  his  comments  with  you.  Mr. 
Bahn  is  very  concerned  with  the  ability 
of  this  Nation  to  deal  with  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential vacancy  or  a  Presidential  dis- 
ability as  presently  delineated  by  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I 
believe  his  concern  is  justified  and  have 
referred  this  letter  to  M.  Caldwell  But- 
ler of  Virginia's  Sixth  District,  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  for  consider- 
ation. The  letter  follows: 

Newport  News,  Va., 

February  13, 1977 
Hon.  Pattl  S.  Trible.  Jr., 
First    Congressional    District    of     Virginia 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trible:  The  time  to  deal  with 
emergencies  Is  when  they  are  not  upon  us. 
The  25th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  supposed  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
problem  of  a  vacancy  in  the  vice  presidency 
or  with  disabUlty  of  the  President.  However 
before  its  passage  the  situation  was  fairly 
straightforward  under  the  20th  Amendment 
and  the  law  passed  during  the  Truman 
administration  concerning  succession  to  the 
presidency  in  the  absence  of  a  Vice  President 
(an  amended  version  of  a  much  earlier  law 
which  followed  Lincoln's  assassination  )  The 
25th  Amendment  presents  problems  of  am- 
biguity and  inconsistency,  some  of  which 
were  discussed  after  Kennedys  assassination 
or  during  the  movement  to  Impeach  Nixon 
and  some  of  which  were  not. 

Maintaining  separation  of  powers,  in  the 
absence  of  a  Vice  President,  how  can  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  act  as  President  without 
giving  up  his  seat  in  Congress?  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  now  (when  we  have 
young  and  healthy  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent) defining  the  personal  status,  salary 
etc.  of  a  Speaker  or  a  Senate  president  pro 
tempore  serving  as  Acting  President  when 
the  President  is  incapacitated  and  there  is 
no  Vice  President.  Would  this  Acting  Presi- 
dent be  on  leave  of  absence  from  Congress- 
could  hU  seat  be  filled  by  someone  else'  Deci- 
sions should  be  made  now  in  the  abstract 
not  in  a  crisis  in  particular. 

If  the  vice  presidency  is  vacant,  and  the 
president  has  nominated  a  vice  president 
but  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  confirmed' 
what  is  the  status  of  the  nomination  if  the 
president  then  dies?  Suppose  the  nominee 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  House,  but  not  yet 
by  the  Senate.  Can  the  Speaker  assume  the 
presidency,  or  only  become  Acting  President' 
Can  the  Senate  then  finish  confirming  the 
vice  presidential  nominee  as  vice  president? 
If  so.  can  the  new  vice  president  invoke  the 
20th  Amendment,  saying  he  is  now  duly 
qualified,  and  oust  the  Speaker  from  the 
presidency?  Can  the  Speaker  attempt  to 
honor  the  vice  presidential  nomination  after 
the  president  dies,  and  state  that  he  will 
serve  as  Acting  President  only  imtu  the 
nomination  is  confirmed,  and  then  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate?  When  the  Speaker  attempts  to  hand 
over  the  presidency  to  the  newly  confirmed 
vice  president,  can  the  president  pro  tem 
say  to  the  Speaker,  "well,  if  you  aren't  going 
to  grab  for  the  Job,  I  am."  and  snarl  the  in- 
tended transition? 
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What  happens  when  there  Is  no  vice  presi- 
dent and  Article  4  of  the  25t  i  Amendment 
needs  to  be  applied?  Does  pre  sent  law  act- 
ually state  that  the  provision  ipeclfylng  the 
vice  president  shall  then  appl  j  to  the  next 
in  line  of  succession?  What  1  appens  when 
the  Acting  President  hlmsel  ,  elthier  the 
Speaker  or  the  president  pro  t  mpore  of  the 
Senate  (if,  for  example,  the  Sjieaker  were  a 
naturalized  citizen) ,  falls  un  ier  the  con 
dltlons  of  Article  4  of  the  25th  Amendment? 
Does  the  next  In  line  to  him  n^ke  the  chal- 

mlght  have 
made,  as  to  competence?  Cat  the  Acting 
President,  abs\irdly,  refuse  t<  receive  the 
transmission  of  the  challenge,  now  claiming 
his  Congressional  role  as  sped)  ically  defined 
In  that  article? 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  can  dt  worms  here. 
It  would  be  better  to  sterllU  e  It  now  In 
serenity,  than  to  have  It  openecj  alive  during 
a  crisis. 

Sincerely  yours. 

GilbAt  S.  Bahn 


CONTINUING  THE  ASSASSINATION 
INQUIRIES— THE  PEOIjLE  MAKE 
THEIR  CASE 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FI 


OF    INDIANA 


HIAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  1TATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speak<  r,  I  am  in- 
serting for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  I  co  isider  to  be 
critically  important  to  the  coi  ling  debate 
on  renewing  the  life  of  the  £  elect  Com- 
mittee on  Assassinations. 

Public  concern  over  the  many  unan- 
swered questions  surrounding  the  deaths 
of  President  Kennedy  and  Di .  King  has, 
from  the  start,  been  a  powerf i  il  argument 
in  favor  of  a  thorough,  indei  lendent  re- 
examination of  the  two  ass  issinations. 
The  February  Gallup  Opinioi  i  Index,  re- 
printed below,  demonstrates  ( onclusively 
that  these  public  concerns  \OTiich  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  Select  Coiamittee  on 
Assassinations,  are  more  im  (ortant  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  ntver  resolve 
all  of  the  question  surroi  nding  the 
deaths  of  President  Kennec  y  and  Dr. 
King,  but  the  figures  cited  in  the  Gallup 
opinion  index  indicate  to  m(  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  at  lea;t  continue 
to  try.  To  do  less  would  be  t(  confirm  a 
far  deeper  and  more  stniste  •  suspicion 
held  by  a  growing  portion  of  t  le  public — 
that  our  Government  is  calloi  sly  cynical 
toward  their  concerns  and  t  leir  iman- 
swered  questions. 

The  article  follows: 
Were  Kennedy,  King  Conspieai  y  Victims? 
The  belief  that  Lee  Harvey  O  iwald  acted 
alone  in  the  assassinations  of  Pre  sldent  John 
P.  Kennedy  is  now  almost  totj  lly  without 
adherents. 

As  the  House  Select  Ck>mml1  tee  on  As- 
sassinations opened  its  Investlg  itlons,  only 
11  percent  of  the  public  told  3allup  Poll 
Interviewers  they  think  Oswald  acted  alone 
In  Dallas  on  November  22,  1963  The  over- 
whelming majority,  81  percent,  ai  a  convinced 
some  other  person  or  group  of  p  ersons  con- 
spired with  Oswald,  and  eight  jercent  are 
unsure. 

The  same  snrvey  also  reveals  that  most 
Americans  think  there  was  a  cc  ospiracy  In 
the  assassination  of  civil  rights  leader  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Approximately  seven 
persons  in  10,  69  percent,  say  Jan  es  Earl  Ray 
participated  In  a  plot  to  klU  Kinj  while  only 
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18  percent  think  he  planned  and  perpetrated 
the  act  alone.  The  remaining  13  percent  are 
unsure. 

Clearly,  Americans  have  become  increas- 
ingly skeptical  of  official  explanations  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination.  Even  from  the  begin- 
ing,  though,  they  were  of  the  opinion  Oswald 
did  not  act  alone. 

One  week  after  Kennedy  was  shot,  62  per- 
cent of  the  public  said  they  thought  more 
than  one  man  was  responsible  for  the  Presi- 
dent's death.  And  three  years  later,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1967,  doubts  had  not  been  dispelled. 
The  1967  survey  did  show  though,  that  sup- 
port for  the  one  man  theory  had  grown 
somewhat. 

Opinion  on  the  subject  of  these  two  events 
has,  perhaps,  been  affected  by  surrounding 
events.  For  example,  Oswald  maintained  from 
the  time  he  was  arrested  that  he  did  not 
shoot  Kennedy,  and  even  before  official  find- 
ings were  presented,  critics  had  begun  to  at- 
tack the  one  man  theory.  And  Ray,  although 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  King's  murder,  has 
subsequently  changed  his  story  and  has  tried 
to  obtain  a  new  trial  to  teU  another  story. 
Now  six  Americans  in  10,'  61  percent,  think 
conspiracies  were  at  work  In  both  shootings. 
Only  five  percent  accept  the  official  versions 
of  both  Aorles — that  Oswald  and  Ray  both 
acted  alone. 

Interestingly,  there  is  little  consistency  be- 
tween the  single  gun  proponents.  For  exam- 
ple, among  the  people  who  think  Ray  acted 
alone,  the  overwhelming  majority  think  Os- 
wald had  help  in  killing  Kennedy.  But, 
among  those  who  think  Oswald  was  alone, 
feeling  about  the  King  shooting  Is  about 
evenly  split. 

peeling  widespread 
Opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Kennedy  assas- 
sination is  .basically  the  same  up  and  down 
the  socio-economic  scale,  with  not  more  than 
one  person  in  seven  in  any  one  demographic 
group  holding  to  the  belief  Oswald  acted 
alone.  Most  skeptical  are  those  under  30 
years  old,  among  whom  nine  in  10, 88  percent, 
feel  Oswald  was  but  one  element  in  a  plot 
to  mvirder  the  President. 

Disbelief  In  the  King  case  Is  similarly  wide- 
spread, although  not  as  one-sided  as  in  the 
case  of  President  Kennedy.  Particularly  skep- 
tical in  the  King  puzzle  are  non-whites, 
among  whom  84  percent  are  convinced  Ray 
had  help  in  his  act. 

WHO  INVOLVED? 

When  it  comes  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  in  the  Kennedy  assassination,  Ameri- 
cans mention  a  wide  variety  of  possible  co- 
conspirators. 

Most  often  mentioned  are  Cuban  elements. 
Led  by  the  coUege-educated  Republicans, 
professional  and  business  people,  and  those 
in  the  highest-income  bracket,  15-percent  of 
Americans,  nationwide,  say  they  think  a 
group  of  Cubans  and/or  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  helped  orchestrate  Kennedy's  death. 
Aside  from  Cubans,  groups  prominently  men- 
tioned include:  other  American  politicians. 
Communists,  and  the  CIA.  WhUe  a  niunber 
of  groups  and  individuals  are  connected  by 
the  public  to  Oswald,  24  percent  are  unable 
to  single  out  a  specific  person  or  persons. 

KENNEDY     ASSASSINATION 

Question:  "Do  you  think  one  man  was 
responsible  for  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  or  do  you  think  others 
Involved?" 

December  10-13,  1976 
[In  percent] 


were 


No 
One  opin- 

man  Others    ion 

National    n  gj  a 

Sex: 

Male _  11  81  8 

Female lo  gi  9 

Race: 

White 12  81  7 

Nonwhite 5  80  15 
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December  10-13.  1976 — Continued 
[In  percent] 

No 
One  opin- 

man  Others  ton 

Education: 

College 15         77  8 

High  school 9         85  6 

Orade  school ^ lo        74  ig 

Region : 

East    12         79  9 

Midwest 12         T9  9 

South 6        86  8 

West 13         78  g 

Age: 

Total  under  30 7         88  5 

18-24  years 7        88  5 

25-29  years 6         89  5 

30-49  years 9        84  7 

50  and  older » is        73  12 

Income : 

$20,000  and  over 14  79  7 

$15,000-$19,999    10  87  3 

$10,000-$14,999    10  84  6 

$  7,000-$  9,999    9  82  9 

$  5,000-$  6,999    8  80  12 

$  3,  000-$  4,999 10  74  16 

Under   $3,000 9  73  18 

Politics: 

Republican 16  76  8 

Democrat 6  84  10 

Southern  Democrat 9  81  10 

Other  Democrat 9  81  10 

Independent 10  83  7 

Religion : 

Protestant    11  80  9 

Catholic 9  85  6 

Occupation: 

Professional  and  business.  15  80  5 

Clerical  and  sales 4  88  8 

Manual  workers 6  86  8 

Nonlabor  force 17  71  la 

City  Size: 

1,000,000  and  over 15  76  9 

500,000-999,999 9  83  8 

50,000-499,999 9  82  9 

2,500-49,999 11  83  6 

Under  2,500,  rural 9  82  9 

Ray  acted  alone 28  69  3 

Ray  was  conspirator 7  88  5 

Kennedy  Assassination 
[In  percent] 


One  No 

man       Others      opinion 


Latest   11 

January,  1967 36 

November,    1963___    29 


81 
60 
52 


8 
14 
19 


KING  ASSASSINATION 

Question:  "Do  you  think  one  man  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  or  do  you  think  others  were 
involved?" 

December  10-13,  1976 

(In  percent] 


Orte 
man 

National   18 

Sex: 

Male 20 

Female le 

Race: 

White 20 

Nonwhite 5 

Education: 

College 21 

High  school 17 

Grade  school 14 

Region: 

East   19 

Midwest 18 

South 17 

West  __. 17 


No 
opin- 
Others  ion 


69 


13 


70 

10 

69 

16 

67 

13 

84 

11 

67 

12 

71 

la 

67 

19 

66 

16 

71 

11 

72 

11 

67 

18 
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December  10-13,  1976 — Continued 
[In  percent] 


One 

man 


No 
opin- 
Others  ion 


Age: 

Total  Under  30 19 

18-24  years 21 

25-29  years 15 

30-49  years 15 

50  and  older 18 

Income : 

$20,000  and  over 23 

$15,000-$19,999    18 

$10,000-$14,999    15 

$  7,000-$  9,999    17 

$  5,000-$  6,999    17 

$  3,000-$  4.999    -__  18 

Under  $3,000 7 

Politics: 

Republican 20 

Democrat   15 

Southern  Democrat 12 

Other  Democrat 17 

Independent 21 

Religion: 

Protestant 16 

CathoUc    21 

Occupation: 
Professional    and    busi- 
ness    21 

Clerical  and  sales 7 

Manual  workers 16 

Nonlabor  force 19 

City  size: 

1,000,000  and  over 18 

500,000-999,999    _ _.   16 

50,000-499,999 13 

2,500-19,999    25 

Under  2,6!P0,  rural 18 

Oswald  acted  alone 47 

Oswald  was  conspirator 15 


DO  U.S.  BANKS  MAKE  OUR 
FOREIGN  POLICY? 


69 

12 

68 

11 

72 

13 

72 

13 

68 

14 

67 

10 

70 

12 

72 

13 

69 

14 

73 

10 

60 

22 

74 

19 

66 

14 

73 

12 

77 

11 

71 

12 

67 

12 

70 

14 

69 

10 

69 

10 

81 

12 

71 

13 

66 

16 

69 

13 

68 

16 

77 

10 

64 

11 

66 

16 

43 

10 

76 

9 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
startled  last  week  upon  being  informed 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
that  U.S.  bank  loans  to  nonoil  less  de- 
veloped countries  totaled  $45  billion  as 
of  yearend  1976.  I  was  no  less  disturbed 
when  the  Sunday  Washington  Post  ar- 
rived, carrying  a  front  page  article  en- 
titled "Banks,  Not  U.S.,  Now  Give  Brazil 
Its  Foreign  Aid."  The  Washington  Post 
article  describes  how  the  Brazilians 
"thumbed  their  noses"  and  canceled  a 
25-year  military  agreement  with  the 
United  States  last  week  in  response  to  a 
State  Department  report  which  de- 
scribed human  rights  violations  in  that 
country.  According  to  the  article,  Brazil 
now  has  $27  billion  in  foreign  loans,  in- 
cluding $10  billion  from  U.S.  banks  and 
their  foreign  branches.  In  contrast,  Bra- 
zil was  getting  about  $300  million  a  year 
in  U.S.  grants  and  loans  at  the  height  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  in  the  mid- 
sixties.  The  evidence  suggests  that  other 
countries,  too,  increasingly  are  turning 
to  U.S.  banks  as  a  major  source  of  "no 
strings"  financial  support. 

I  long  have  supported  the  free  enter- 
prise system  at  home  and  abroad.  But  I 
fear  that  our  private  lending  Institutions 
are  being  used  by  some  countries  to  cir- 
cumvent international  commitments  of 
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critical  Importance  to  world  peace  and 
stability.  I  am  also  concerned  that  U.S. 
banks,  as  a  result  of  lending  practices 
overseas,  may  someday  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  speaking  primarily  to 
the  American  people  on  behalf  of  foreign 
interests  rather  than  speaking  primarily 
to  foreign  countries  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Finally,  if  foreign  coim- 
tries  now  find  it  easy  to  "thumb  their 
noses"  at  the  U.S.  Gdvemment,  what 
remedy  will  U.S.  banks  have  if  the  "in- 
ternational thumb"  gets  pointed  at  them, 
and  foreign  countries  begin  to  default  on 
their  loans? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  Washington  Post  article,  which 
follows,  with  this  perspective  in  mind: 
Do  U.S.  banks  make  our  foreign  policy?: 
Banks,  Not  United  States,  Now  Give  Brazil 
Its  Foreign  Aid 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

When  a  State  Department  report  on  hu- 
man rights  violations  was  released  last  month 
with  criticism  of  Brazil,  the  Brazilians 
thumbed  their  noses  and  last  week  canceled 
a  25-year  military  assistance  agreement  with 
the  United  States. 

It  was  a  painless  act  because  the  Brazilians 
are  no  longer  dependent  on  foreign  aid  hand- 
outs. The  international  banking  community 
has  become  the  underwriter  of  Brazil's  eco- 
nomic and  military  development. 

The  Brazilians  now  have  $27  billion  In  for- 
eign loans  outstanding,  including  $10  billion 
from  U.S.  banks  and  their  foreign  branches. 
New  York's  Citibank  alone  holds  more  than 
$2  billion  in  Brazilian  loans. 

These  sums  dwarf  the  amount  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  Brazil  at  the  height  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  mid-1960s.  At  that  time. 
Brazil  was  getting  about  $300  million  a  year 
in  grants  and  loans. 

In  other  Latin  American  countries,  too.  In- 
ternational banking  institutions  are  sup- 
planting U.S.  foreign  aid  as  a  primary  source 
of  financial  support.  Argentina,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Uruguay,  like  Brazil,  re- 
sponded to  U.S.  hiunan  rights  criticisms  by 
rejecting  further  U.S.  aid. 

This  new  sense  of  independence  from  U.S. 
government  policies  is  reflected  In  the  new 
military  situation  in  Latin  America. 

In  the  1960s,  the  United  States  provided  35 
to  40  per  cent  of  all  the  armaments  sold  in 
America  and  financed  many  of  the  purchases 
with  dollar  grants.  Today,  studies  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  provides  only  14  per  cent  of 
Latin  American  arms  purchases  that  are  now 
rimning  at  an  annual  rate  of  2  billion. 

The  shift  from  U.S.  bilateral  aid  to  bank 
lending  as  a  source  of  funds  has  sharply  re- 
duced Washington's  leverage.  When  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  displayed  open 
concern  over  Brazil's  nuclear  deal  with  West 
Germany  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  Rlo's 
prestigious  Journal  do  Brazil  assured  Its 
readers  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 
Quoting  unnamed  official  sources  the  paper 
reported  that  "the  capacity  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  apply  pressure  on  Brazil  is 
minlscule  or  nil,  because  the  main  economic 
transactions  with  the  U.S.  are  handled 
through  private  bank  loans  rather  than  gov- 
ernmental aid." 

What  the  paper  called  "a  qualified  source" 
was  quoted  as  saying,  "We  are  an  important 
customer  and  it  would  hurt  them  (the 
banks)  to  lose  this  client."  The  same  source 
added  facetiously"  that  "the  main  U.S. 
bankers  are  Republicans." 

The  senior  vice  president  of  a  New  York 
bank  which  has  large  loans  in  Brazil  said 
U.S.  government  officials  have  made  no  effort 
to  apply  pressure  through  the  banks  on 
Brazilian  policy  toward  nuclear  development, 
human  rights  or  other  Issues.  He  said  U.S. 
official  concerns  could  not  be  transmitted 
through  the  banks. 
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"Our  people  feel  quite  strongly  that  we 
run  the  banks,  that  it's  our  credit  risk,"  he 
said.  Officials  of  two  other  New  York  finan- 
cial institutions  echoed  his  attitude. 

A  State  Department  official  with  Latin  re- 
sponsibilities said  that  'Brazil  sees  In  us 
the  prime  source  of  investments,  markets, 
science  and  technology,  but  these  are  hard 
levers  to  use."  Another  State  Department 
official  said,  "I  don't  think  we  have  very  much 
leverage.  Tl-ade  Is  the  big  thing  but  this  in- 
volves U.S.  interests.  You  can't  say  to  BrazU 
that  we'll  take  all  your  shoes  if  you  do  this 
or  that,  because  the  U.S.  shoe  Industry 
wouldn't  stand  for  It." 

Brazil  has  a  financial  stake  in  President 
Carter's  decision  expected  early  next  month, 
whether  to  accept  sharply  Increased  tariffs 
on  shoe  Imports  recommended  by  the  US 
International  Trade  Commission.  However, 
Italy,  Spain,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  have 
larger  U.S.  Imports  than  Brazil  and  thus  are 
likely  to  figure  more  Importantly  in  Carter's 
decision. 

A  giant  of  a  country  which  Is  by  far  the 
largest  In  Latin  America  in  population  as 
weU  as  areas,  Brazil  and  its  policies  are  of 
major  Importance  in  many  fields.  In  its 
present  form  the  nuclear  deal  with  West 
Germany,  for  example,  Includes  a  fuel  "re- 
processing" plant  capable  of  manufacturing 
atomic  bomb  material  and  thus  eventually 
bringing  atomic  weapon  capabilities  to  the 
back  door  of  the  United  States.  The  human 
rights  attitudes  and  policies  of  this  big  im- 
portant country— to  take  another  example- 
are  watched  keenly  by  Its  neighbors. 

Brazil  is  only  one  of  many  countries  where 
directly  applied  U.S.  government  power  has 
declined  as  foreign  aid  has  given  way  to  trade 
and  bank  loans,  and  as  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance, military  presence  and  the  possibility 
of  paramilitary  "covert  operations"  have 
diminished. 

President  Carter's  open,  emphatic  and  \inl- 
lateral  policies  on  nuclear  proliferation  and 
human  rights— In  the  face  of  declining  US 
power— touched  special  sensitivities  In  BrazU 
This  Is  particularly  so  because  only  13 
months  ago  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer signed  a  formal  agreement  pledging 
to  consult  BrazU  on  matters  of  world  as  well 
as  bilateral  Importance. 

Brazil's  cancellation  of  the  1952  military 
assistance  agreement  with  the  United  States 
was  Intended  to  dramatize  Its  Independence. 

According  to  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust's 
World  Financial  Markets,"  BrazU  borrowed 
at  least  $740  mUlion  in  publicized  loans  from 
foreign  bank  branches  in  1973;  $1.6  billion 
in  1974;  $2.1  bUlion  in  1975;  and  $3.1  billion 
In  1976.  Last  year's  borrowing  by  Brazil  was 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  worldwide  total 
of  $28  billion  borrowed  by  all  nations  In 
1976  In  the  foreign  "Euromoney"  markets. 

A  New  York  financial  source  who  has  fol- 
lowed Brazil  closely  said  the  actual  total  for 
last  year  might  be  close  to  $4  biUlon,  includ- 
ing unpubllcized  transactions.  The  source 
said  BrazU  Is  "a  preferred  borrower"  because 
it  has  always  met  its  debt  payments,  and 
because  it  Is  a  big  country  with  large  US 
trade. 

A  banking  magazine  recently  reported  that 
the  "alarming  increase"  In  Brazil's  overseas 
debts  had  made  It  more  difficult  to  arrange 
loans  for  that  country.  However,  fast-cUmb- 
Ing  coffee  prices  have  doubled  and  redou- 
bled Brazil's  foreign  revenues  In  the  past 
few  months.  Improving  the  country's  finan- 
cial standing. 

A  Citibank  briefing  for  New  York  financial 
analysts  recently  estimated  that  Brazil's  cof- 
fee earnings  will  sharply  diminish  its  trade 
deficit  and  could  even  produce  a  trade  sur- 
plus In  1977  If  prices  stay  high  and  Brazil 
exercises  reasonable  control  over  Imports. 

Armed  with  this  good  fortune,  BrazU 's  In- 
ternational borrowing  boom  may  continue. 
There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  disputes  with 
the  United  States  over  nuclear  policy  and 
human  rights  will  have  nearly  as  much  effect 
on  Brazil  as  the  price  of  coffee. 
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Meetings  SchedthIed 

MARCH    24 
9:30  a.m. 

Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Suicommlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearing  3 
alcohol    and    drug    ab^e 
programs,  and  proposed 
extend  such  programs. 
Until:  12:30  p.m.  4232 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  pdoposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  yea  r  1976  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and  . 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  In  the 
tlon   Industry,   Including 
S.  689. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  exan  ilne  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  aid  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  bejf  consump- 
tion. 

457 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban]  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Relnvestmeni  Act. 

5302  Dirk  sen  Bxilldlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  ~ 
Surface  Transportation  _ 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  922 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
Railway  Association,  and 
the    Ofllce    of    Rail 
within  the  Interstate 
mission. 

235 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
for  an  International  petri_ 
shipment  port  and  storai ; 
be  located  on  the  Palau 
em  Caroline  Islands, 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
,^  3110  Dlrk^en  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  propose  I  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1978  fo:  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

4200  Dlrkin  Building 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  826 

to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 

In  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 

a  coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health  and   Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  meet  with  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  to  discuss  pro- 
posed evaluation  by  OTA  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  ban  on 
Saccharin. 

Until :  12  noon        4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

To  consider  H.R.  4877,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

S-128,  Capitol 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
Wgher  education,  welfare  programs, 
and  for  library  resources. 

3:30  p.m.  ^'''-  ^"P'*°' 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  69  and  92, 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  bilateral  devel- 
opment assistance. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m.  ^ 

Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   s.   292   and 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  exist- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education 
programs,  and  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  such  programs. 
UntU  12:30  p.m.     1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


March  22,  1977 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
programs  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped,  and   for   occupational,   voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
T,     , ,        „  S-128,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on   ocean 
shipping  practices. 

„  235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  826 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  direct 
a  coordinated  national  energy  policy 
Human  Resources       ^302  Dlrksen  Building 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Mary  Berry  of  Colorado,  to  be  A.=slst- 
ant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Education 
and  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  of  New  York   to 
be  Commissioner  of  Education 

1 ,  n?""^  ^^  ^°°^       *232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
11 :00  a.m.  ° 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
recommendations  for   1977  from  offi- 
cials c  f  Am  vets. 
UntU  Noon.  1202  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

o.,-  6202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

o.du  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bUls  nroposlng  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   S.   292  and 
S.  689. 

10:00  a.m.  '"°  '''''^''  ^^^''^^^ 

Appropriation 

HUp-rndependent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of   Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

.  ,  1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works  projects,   to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


March  22,  1977 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  Into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (I.e.,  telephone,  computer, 
etc.). 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  an*  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittfie    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration's nuclear  budget. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Aaalrs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  BnUding 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  en  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  le.st  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bxidget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    to    hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1578  for  public 
works   projects,   to   hear   Members   of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  29 
9:00  am. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    to    hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimburse- 
ments for  rural  health  care  clinics. 

322  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bUls  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry.  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,   to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pronosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  vear  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  annoxuiced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy   Production  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  con- 
serve gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased 
utilization  of  coal  in  electric  gener- 
ating facilities  and  In  major  industrial 
Installations. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and 
S.  826,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Energy  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
authorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government   Intelligence   activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearlngrs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf;  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, and  Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
get  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
♦Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joan  Buckler  Claybrook.  of  ATaryland, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  '■-he 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
Secretary  Bergland. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continue  hearings  on  bUls  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

235  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Cepltol 
Approprlaticns 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  305,  to  require  Issuers  of 
securities  to  maintain  records,  and  to 
prohibit    the    payment    of    overseas 
bribes  by  any  U.S.  business  concern. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee  on   Public   Lancis  and   Re- 
sources 

To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  ac'minister  programs  to 
control  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591,  and  826, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Fnergy  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  direct  co- 
ordinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2.  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 

staff  report  on  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 

Policy  Issues:    The  United  Kingdom, 

Prance,  and  West  Germany. 

S-1 16,  Capitol 


8652 


9:00  a.m. 


MARCH  31 


Needs 
Examine  the  re- 
and  health,  to 
need  for  fiber 


thj 


Select  Nutrition  and  Humafi 
To  continue  hearings  to 
lattonshlp  between  diet 
receive  testimony  on 
in  diet. 
Until :  1  p.m.  3302  D^ksen  Building 

:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 


To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Biireau  of  Outdoor 
Land  and  Water  Conservation 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 


proposed  budget 

1978  for  the 

and  the 

Fund. 

Building 


yetr 
Reel  eatlon  i 


;  pills  proposing 
air  transpor- 
includlng  S.  292  and 


thB 


To  continue  hearings  on 
regulatory  reform  In 
tatlon  Industry, 
S   689 

6110  D^ksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 


pf oposed  budget 
1978  for  the 
to  hear  public 


ye8  r 


To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
defense  establishment, 
witnesses. 

1223  Df-ksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-UKW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Social  Security  Admln^tratlon 


pfonosed  budget 
1978  for  the 


yet  r 


Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee  i 


To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
lie  works  projects,  to 
of  Congress  and  public 
Room  to 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommit^ 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeaj- 
tlonal  Highway  Traffic 
Istration. 

1224 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark  up  proposed 
resolution  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget 
revenues,  and  new  budget 
357  Rpssell 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Science,  Technology,  and 
mlttee 


pf  oposed  budget 
1978  for  pub- 
hear  Members 
witnesses, 
be  annoimced 


Resour(  es 


funds  for 
Building 
4ands  and  Re- 


R  issell 


To  consider  S.  385,  authoiizing 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NAS4. 
235 
Energy  and  Natiiral 
Subcommittee  on  Public 
sources 
To   consider  S.   7,   to  es 
Department  of  the  In1  erior 
of  Surface  Mining  Rejlamation 
Enforcement  to  admin  Ister 
to  control  surface  coal 
tlons. 

3110  Dfrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  W^rks 
Water  Resources  Subco 
To  hold  hearings  on  national 
icy  in  light  of  current 
tions. 


Rss 


4200 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee    on    Oceans 
tlonal  Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S. 
international   agreemedt 
requiring  the  propagatl 
national  environmental 
ment  for  any  major  p  oject 
to  have  significant 
the  physical  envlronme4t 
4221 


S-128,  Capitol 


Pfoposed  budget 

1978  for  Na- 

Bafety  Admin- 

D1  rksen  Building 

first  concurrent 

recommended 

o^tlajrs.  Federal 

authority. 

Building 

TrAisportatlon 

£  pace  Subcom- 


ablish  in  the 
an  Office 
and 
programs 

mining  opera- 


water  pol- 
drought  situa- 


D  rksen 


Building 
and    Intema- 


.  49,  favoring 
to   a   treaty 
in  of  an  inter- 
Impact  state- 
expected 
effect  on 


ad  ferse 


D  rksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Qovemmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  691  and  S. 
826,  to  establish  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy in  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    the    Office    of    Civil    Rights,    In- 
spector General,  Policy  Research,  and 
General  Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subconmilttee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    public    works    projects,    to    hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
To    receive   a   briefing    (in   closed   ses- 
sion) from  officials  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  on  the  general  world 
situation. 

S-116,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Enviroimient  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, 111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
Budget  Committee 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry,  including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD — ^Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works  projects,   to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 


March  22,  1977 


Budget  Committee 

To  mark  up  proposed   first  concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  recommended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

367  Russell  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 

Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
status  of  national  effort  in  energy  con- 
servation. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
the  eye  glass  industry. 

318  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate      Commerce      Commission, 
Federal    Trade    Commission,    Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

236  Russell  Building 


March  22,  1977 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Sxirface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased  util- 
ization of  coal  In  electric  generating 
facilities  and  In  major  Indiistrlal  In- 
stallations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on   Energy   Research   and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Roona  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393,  the  proposed 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  RTissell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Riissell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year     1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  announced 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Budget 
To  make  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  Fed- 
eral revenues,  and  new  budget  au- 
thority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Nattiral  Reso\irces 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Conservation 
and  Regulation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  de- 
termine status  of  national  effort  in 
energy  conservation. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  benefits  from 
and  technological  uses  of  genetic 
engineerlng-Deo.'cyribonucleic  Acid 
(DNA)  research. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  7 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  trans- 
portation indiistry,  including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technol- 
ogies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  national  wa- 
ter policy  In  view  of  current  drought 
situations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 


APRIL  19 


9:30  ajn. 


Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  to  establish 
an  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 


8653 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Alton. 

HI. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  commimity  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 

a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 

nattiral  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 

Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine  govern- 
mental accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  20 

9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Water  Resources  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
lU. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  conununity  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  activ- 
ities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission^ 

235  Russell  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Banklne,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reportmg  Its  final 
recomendatlons  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  16. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 


8654 


Commerce,  Science,  and 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight 
ties  of  the  Consumer 
Commission. 

6110 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subconmilttee  on  Reports, 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to 
ment  accounting  and 
tlces  and  procedures. 
3302 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbar 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
ing  and  community  deve 
latlon  with  a  view  to 
recommendations 
Budget  Conunlttee  by 
5302 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
small  business  as  they 
uct  liability. 

1202 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
Urban  Mass  Ti 
tratlon. 

1224 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommltte 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^ 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  yea  • 
National  Highway  Traffl 
ministration. 

1224 


Tec;  nology 
e 

hear  ings  on  actlvl- 
P  roduct  Safety 

Dljksen  Building 
Accounting  and 

exaftilne  Oovern- 
a  udltlng  prac- 

Dli  Ssen  Building 


Affairs 

ptoposed  hous- 

opment  legls- 

repi  irtlng  Its  final 

ther  son     to     the 

N  ay  15. 

Dlr)csen  Building 


problems  of 
relate  to  prod- 

Dlrksen  Building 


proposed  budg- 

ear   1978  for 

ansportatlon  Admlnls- 

Dlr:  isen  Building 


pipposed  budg- 
1978  for  the 
Safety  Ad- 


Dirl  sen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 


APRIL  27 


Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommltte 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
Urban  Mass  Transportat 
tratlon. 

1224 


Commerce.  Science,  and 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  40a, 
National  Product 
Act. 

5110 


APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
et  estimates  for  f  seal  yea 
National  Highway  Traffl< 
ministration. 

1224 


HOUSE  OF 


cli  ick 


The  House  met  at  12  o'l 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwarfc 
D.D.,  offered  the  following 


This  is  the  day  which  the 
made:  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
Psalms  118:  24. 

Eternal  Father,  whose  lairs 
imiverse,  whose  glory  nils  th  ; 
whose  love  endures  forever 
Thee  for  this  new  day  fresh 
hands,  for  life  and  liberty  in 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


March  23,  1977 


prpposed  budg- 

1978  for  the 

on  Adminls- 


Dlrl  sen  Building 


Tech:  lology 

the  proposed 
Habill  ;y  Insurance 


DlrJ  sen  Building 


proposed  budg- 
1978  for  the 
Safety  Ad- 


Dlrl  sen  Building 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcominlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
APHTL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  DirUsen  Building 
MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m.  , 

Appropriations 
,  Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation amending  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un 
der  its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affaii-s 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management. 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  Gov- 
ernment    accounting     and     auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propsed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal   year    1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdUig 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management. 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment  accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  Gov- 
ernment    accounting     and     auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Cancellation 

MARCH  29 
10:00  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  Linn  Haslam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  to   he  general   counsel.   Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  Elsa  AUgood  Por- 
I  ter,  of  Virginia,  and  Frank  Alan  Well, 

of  New  York,  each  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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noon. 
G.  Latch, 
)rayer: 


Lord  hath 
ilad  in  it. — 


rule  the 

skies,  and 

we  thank 

from  Your 

this  chal- 


lenging age.  for  work  to  do,  and  for 
strength  to  do  it. 

Amid  the  experiences  and  the  events 
of  these  hours  help  us  to  keep  our  record 
true — 

By  thinking  without  confusion  clearly; 

By  loving  our  fellow  men  sincerely; 

By  acting  from  honest  motives  purely; 

By  trusting  in  Thee  and  heaven  se- 
curely. 

Because  we  serve  our  coimtry  well  this 


day  may  we  at  eventide  be  at  peace  witii 
ourselves,  with  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
with  Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAIi 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armounces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  21,  1977,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

HJ.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  for 
disaster  relief. 


WHAT'S  FOR  LUNCH  TODAY,  MR. 
SECRETARY  CALIFANO? 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  a  newsstory  about  some- 
thing happening  in  the  huge  and  com- 
plex Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  trigger  questions  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

The  story  in  today's  Washington  Post 
that  HEW  Secretary  Joseph  A.  Califano, 
Jr.,  has  hired  his  own  chef  though  poses 
a  different  sort  of  question  for  the  head 
of  this  multibillion-dollar  superagency? 

That  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is:  What's 
for  lunch  today,  Mr.  Secretary? 

I  am  very  disappointed  to  learn  while 
HEW  still  has  not  been  able  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  guarantee  a  nutritious,  hot 
limch  every  day  for  schoolchildren  in  our 
country,  Secretary  Califano,  neverthe- 
less, in  a  classic  example  of  bureaucratic 
maneuvering  and  attempted  coverup,  has 
figured  out  a  way  to  get  his  own  personal 
chef  on  the  Government  payroll  as  well 
as  provide  the  chef  with  a  CJovernment 
car,  an  assistant,  and  a  $12,763  a  year 
salary. 

Secretary  Califano  should  try  dining 
out  at  limch  the  way  President  Carter 
did  last  week  when  he  visited  West  Vir- 
ginia. At  that  time  the  most  powerful 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  Gov.  Jay 
Rockefeller  of  that  State  sat  down  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  State  capital  to  a  lunch 
of  cheeseburgers  and  french  fries. 

What  is  good  enough  for  Jimmy  and 
Jay  should  also  be  good  enough  for  Joe. 
He  should  realize  what  they  already 
know — "There  ain't  no  free  limch." 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
3965,  AUTHORIZING  RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
1TON  PROJECTS  FOR  AVIATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  95-107)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  430),  providing  for 
consideraticn  of  H.R.  3965,  to  authorize 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  aviation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 


to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
4991,  AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  95-108)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  431)  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  4991.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  mayi^ve  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain-«vileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  mere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  reports  are? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday  heard  House  Resolution  420. 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
commission  that  had  originally  been 
recommended  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
we  marked  up  the  bill  yesterday.  We  are 
in  the  process  now  of  finishing  the  final 
report  on  it,  and  we  hope  to  have  it  ready 
sometime  this  afternoon  for  filing  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUISIANA  YAMS 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana 
Sweet  Potato  Commission.  I  am  Inviting 
my  colleagues  to  stop  bv  the  House  res- 
taurant to  try  a  baked  Louisiana  yam 
with  limch. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  try  this 
unique  Louisiana  product  than  now. 
when  Washington,  and  indeed  the  whole 
Nation,  is  becoming  increasingly  better 
acquainted  with  the  good  thinps  the 
South  has  to  offer.  Yams,  whether  baked, 
boiled,  or  candied,  have  been  familiar 
items  on  southern  menus  for  generations. 
In  fact,  whole  families  in  the  South  .sur- 
vived the  hard  yeai-s  after  the  Civil  War 
on  a  diet  consisting  of  little  more  than 
sweet  potatoes. 

The  yams  which  are  being  served  to- 


day, however,  are  a  much  improved  ver- 
sion of  what  we  have  been  enjoying  all 
these  years.  It  was  through  research  car- 
ried out  by  Dr.  Julian  Miller  and  his  re- 
search team  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity that  has  given  us  the  superb  Cen- 
tennial yam  of  present  days.  It  is  the 
product  of  many  years  of  genetic  cross- 
breeding and  refinement  that  is  grown 
and  processed  today  in  Louisiana  and 
shipped  all  over  the  Nation. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  more  than  just  a 
tasty  southern  favorite:  They  are  one  of 
the  foods  highest  in  carotene — a  sub- 
stance which  tiie  body  converts  to  vita- 
min A,  which  is  essential  for  good  night 
vision,  as  well  as  healthy  bones,  skin,  and 
teeth.  Yams  contain  almost  twice  the 
minimum  daily  requirement  of  vitamin 
A,  as  well  as  a  substantial  amount  of 
vitamin  C  and  other  required  nutrients. 

Many  of  the  most  famous  yam  recipes 
are  synonymous  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tions in  southern — and  particularly  Lou- 
isiana— cooking.  I  hope  you  will  join  me 
in  enjoymg  these  tasty  nutritious  yams 
in  our  House  restaurant  today. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
171  RELATING  TO  CURRENT 
CRISIS  CONFRONTING  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  ZAIRE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  a 
resolution  which  I  introduced  yesterday. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  171  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  current  crisis  con- 
fronting the  Government  of  Zaire.  Presi- 
dent Carter  deserves  congressional  com- 
mendation rather  than  congressional 
criticism  for  extending  aid  to  Zaire, 
which  is  under  attack  by  an  invading 
force  from  Angola.  I  also  think  the 
United  Nations  and  its  Security  Council 
should  make  an  immediate  investigation 
into  the  blatant  violation  of  Zaire's  sov- 
ereignty with  the  objective  of  finding  a 
speedy  and  peaceful  solution. 

In  any  realistic  assessment  of  devel- 
opments in  Zaire  today,  the  finger  of 
blame  must  be  pointed  at  the  94th  Con- 
gress. It  was  that  Congress  which  pro- 
hibited President  Ford  from  aiding  ele- 
ments in  Angola  which  were  resisting  a 
Soviet-Cuban-backed  minority.  It  was 
that  action  by  Congress  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  ascendancy  of  a  Marxist  re- 
gime that  now  is  apparently  abetting  and 
arming  a  rebel  force,  possibly  trained  by 
Cubans  or  Soviets  or  both,  which  is  pres- 
ently invading  Zaire  from  a  staging  area 
In  Angola. 

The  invasion  of  Zaire  represents  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  world  peace  and  to  Zaire's 
critically  important  copper  industry  in 
Shaba  Province.  The  loss  of  Shaba  Prov- 
ince probably  would  topple  the  Zaire 
Government  and  in  the  process,  jeopard- 
ize the  security  of  neighboring  Zambia. 

The  demise  of  the  Government  of 
Zaire,  one  of  the  few  allies  the  United 
States  has  in  black  Africa,  would  most 
assuredly  lead  to  the  installation  of  an- 
other Marxist -oriented  regime  in  Africa 
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and  a  concomitant  Increase 
fluence  in  an  area  laden 
cally  important  reserves. 
Instead  of  turning  our 
President,  we  should  stand 
port  lilm  in  responding 
has  become  a  genuine  threat 
peace. 


in  Soviet  in- 
strategi- 


)ack  on  the 

lip  and  sup- 

posit^ely  to  what 

to  world 


CALL  OF  THE  HO  JSE 


^Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speak  ;r, 

call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was 
The  call  was  taken  by 

vice,  and  the  following  Meifcbers 

to  respond: 

IRoU  No.  91] 

Andrews,  N.C.  Drlnan 

Andrews,  EUberg 

N.  Dak.  Foley 

Archer  Harsha 

Bonier  Heckler 

Bonker  Holland 

Brodhead  Johnson,  Colo. 

Burton.  John  Lederer 

Cederberg  McKay 

Chlsholm  Mllford 

Conyers  Montgomery 

Davis  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Derrick  Myers,  Gary 

Dlg!!:s  Patterson 

Dodd  Rose 


',  I  move  a 

otdered. 
electronic  de- 
failed 

Rlisso 

a  rasin 
Si  heuer 
S:  LUster 
Slik 
Sdarz 
St  *ggers 
S1;ed 
Ti  ague 
Uilall 
W  gglns 


W|lson,  C.  H. 
',  Alaska 
:,  Tex. 


Y(  ung, 
Y(  ung. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor^ 
CHER) .  On  this  rollcall  389 
recorded  their  presence  by  el^tronic 
vise,  a  quonmi. 

By  imanlmous  consent, 
ceedings  under  the  call  wer 
with. 


(Mr.  Nat- 

M^mbers  have 

de- 

firther  pro- 
dispensed 


THE  WESTERN  AND  PLAIT  S  STATES 
DROUGHT— MESSAGE  F  lOM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  9J  -109) 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
fore  the  House  the  followir  g 
from  the  President  of  the  Un:  i 
which  was  read  and.  without 
referred  to  the  Committee  of 
House  on  the  State  of  the 
ordered  to  be  printed : 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Unitei '. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  n 
Western  and  Plains  states  of 
have  been  victims  of  a  pro 
drought.  The  effects  of  the 
built  up  over  many  months,  „ 
take  a  long  time  to  correct 
periods  of  rain  would  not 
the  problem  now. 

The  human  and  economic 
drought  have  been  high.  It  l._ 
ized  municipal  water  supplies 
crops  and  pastureland  and  c 
stock  numbers.  The  drought .._. 
financial  hardship  on  countle^ 
ranchers,  businessmen  and 
continues  to  pose  a  serious 
livelihood. 

The  Federal  government  .._ 
made  available  almost  a  billion 
drought  assistance  through 
cost-sharing  programs.  Altht„, 
not  have  enough  money  to  mee 
quirement  or  indemnify  ever 
can  provide  additional  help 
areas.  I  am  recommendlrig  a 
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United  States; 
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the  Whole 
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States: 
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hi  IS 


already 
dollars  in 
oans  and 
Althoiigh  we  do 
every  re- 
loss,  we 
certain 
mriety  of 


n 


assistance  programs  which  will  be  ap- 
plied in  each  area  depending  on  how  se- 
verely the  drought  has  affected  the  peo- 
ple of  that  region. 

In  addition,  we  can  encourage  water 
conservation  through  several  existing 
government  programs.  In  many  cases, 
water  conservation  is  our  only  hope  for 
Immediate  relief.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
begin  to  conserve  our  water  supplies,  and 
government — at  all  levels — must  lead  the 
way. 

The  measures  I  propose  will  allocate 
benefits  fairly,  will  mitigate  some  of  the 
worst  effects  of  the  drought,  and  will 
support  individuals  and  communities  in 
their  efforts  to  conserve  water.  Some  of 
these  proposals  will  require  modification 
of  existing  programs  or  additional  fimd- 
Ing.  Others  will  require  totally  new  legis- 
lation. All  of  these  will  be  temporary 
authorities;  they  are  designed  to  cope 
with  short-term  problems,  and  they  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1977. 

Specifically,  I  propose  the  following 
legislative  actions : 
—New  temporary  authority  to  allow 
the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  $150  million 
in  grants  and  $300  million  in  low- 
Interest  (5%)  loans  to  communities 
for   emergency   water   system    Im- 
provements which  can  be  completed 
quickly  and  which  are  essential  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety. 
— Establishment  of  a  new  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  drought  assist- 
ance loan  program  to  provide  $50 
million  in  low-interest  (5%)  loans  to 
small  businesses  in  major  drought 
designated  areas. 
— Establishment  of   a   new   P^rmers 
Home       Administration       drought 
assistance  loan  program  in  which 
prospective  losses  can  be  included. 
This  program  will  provide  $100  mil- 
lion in  5  percent  loans  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  major  drought  des- 
ignated areas. 
—New  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  $100 
million  in  low -interest  (5%)   loans 
to  purchasers  of  water.   (Endorse- 
ment of  the  water  bank  objectives 
of  S-925). 
—Supplemental    funds    totaling    $14 
milUon  for  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  to  ensure  adequate 
energy  supplies. 
—Supplemental  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $30  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  provide  assistance  to  ir- 
rigations  on  Federal  Reclamation 
projects. 
—Transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Administration  authority 
to  administer  and  fund  the  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Feed  Program. 
— Supplemental  funds  to  the  Agricul- 
tural  Stabilization   and   Conserva- 
tion Service  in  the  amount  of  $100 
million  to  provide  for  cost-sharing 
of  emergency  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices. 


In  addition,  I  have  directed  the  follow- 
ing administrative  measures : 
—The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  will  make  available  addi- 
tional Federal  lands  for  grazing  and 
issue  emergency  permits  as  appro- 
priate. 
—The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
take  administrative  steps  to  ensure 
that  trained  firefighters  and  essen- 
tial equipment  are  available  to  meet 
the  Increased  danger  of  forest  and 
wildfires. 
When  added  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $200  mmion  for  disaster 
assistance,   these   new   legislative   pro- 
posals will  provide  almost  $1  billion  in 
additional  drought  assistance  and  bring 
to  almost  $2  billion  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  the  legislative  proposals  and 
administrative  actions  outlined  above 
offer  the  best  possibiUty  of  providing  im- 
mediate assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of 
some  of  our  fellow  Americans  in  this  pe- 
riod of  crisis.  I  urge  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  legislative  proposals  and 
their  timely  adoption.  11  we  are  to  be  of 
real  help  to  the  people  afflicted,  time  is 
of  the  essence. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  23. 1977. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4250,  EQUAL  TREATMENT 
OF  CRAFT  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  423  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  423 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill   (H.R.  4250)    to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  In  the  building  and 
construction  industry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  Industrial  workers  and 
to  establish  collective-bargaining  procedures 
In  the  construction  industry.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  now  printed  In  the  bUl 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and  said 
substitute  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
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the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  ,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  423 
provides  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4250)  to  protect  the  economic  rates 
of  labor  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers  and 
to  establish  collective  bargaining  proce- 
dures in  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule  pro- 
viding 2  hours  of  debate,  making  the 
committee  substitute  in  order  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  providing  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

This  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  section  402(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee reporting  this  legislation,  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  correct  this  vio- 
lation by  striking  section  212  of  the  bill. 
In  hearing  before  the  Rules  Committee 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
THOMPSON)  explained  that  in  drafting 
in  the  committee  it  escaped  the  notice 
of  everyone  that  title  II  of  H.R.  4250  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  funds  im- 
der  that  title. 

H.R.  4250  comprises  common  situs 
picketing  legislation  as  well  as  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  framework 
for  collective  bargaining  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  According  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  this 
bill  before  us  today  is  the  same  in  all  ma- 
jor aspects  to  the  conference  version  of 
H.R.  5900  of  the  94th  Congress,  which 
was  vetoed  by  President  Ford  on  January 
2,  1976.  I  would  hope  that  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  would 
discuss  in  his  statement  any  minor  vari- 
ations, which  I  understand  exist  between 
this  bill  and  the  conference  version  ve- 
toed by  the  President. 

In  1947,  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  out- 
lawed secondary  boycotts — activity  on 
the  part  of  unions  which  negatively  af- 
fects third  party  neutrals.  Title  I  of  H.R. 
4250  amends  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  provide  for  equal  treatment 
of  building  and  construction  trade  unions 
during  strikes  which  take  place  at  con- 
struction job  sites.  It  is  designed  to  over- 
turn a  1951  Supreme  Court  interpreta- 
tion of  section  8(b)(4)(B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  in  NLRB  v. 
Denver  Building  Trades,  341  U.S.  675.  In 
the  Denver  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  because  the  general  contractor  and 
the  subcontractor  on  a  building  site  were 
separate  business  entities  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  neutrals  with  respect  to  each 


other's  labor  disputes.  Accordingly,  a  un- 
ion having  a  controversy  with  one  con- 
tractor could  not  picket  the  other  con- 
trators  and  subcontractors  at  the  jobslte 
without  engaging  In  a  secondary  boycott. 

Employees  on  an  industrial  or  manu- 
facturing site  are  not  faced  with  the 
same  problem.  In  its  decision  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  case,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1961  refused  to  apply  the  principles  of 
the  Denver  decision  to  an  industrial  site. 
Instead  It  adopted  a  "work  relatedness" 
test:  All  employers  engaged  in  work  at 
the  common  situs  may  be  picketed,  ex- 
cept those  not  engaged  in  work  related 
to  the  normal  operations  of  the  primary 
employer. 

According  to  the  committee  report, 
title  I  is  designed  to  recapture  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  provisions  of  section  8 
(b)  (4)  (B)  by  redefining  what  constitutes 
primary  activity  and  secondary  activity 
in  the  construction  industry.  The  bill  ap- 
phes  the  primary-secondary  dichotomy 
to  the  construction  industry  by  provid- 
ing that  all  those  engaged  in  a  single 
construction  project  are  a  single  person 
for  the  purpose  of  the  secondary  boycott 
provisions.  H.R.  4250  thus  reverses  the 
reasoning  and  result  of  the  Denver  case 
and  embodies  the  connected  work  test  in 
the  General  Electric  case  to  the  con- 
struction industry. 

The  committee,  as  my  colleague  will 
portray,  has  taken  steps  to  limit  title  I 
of  this  bill  to  common  situs  picketing  in 
the  building  trades  and  to  provide  safe- 
guards so  that  this  amendment  does  not 
proliferate  to  other  construction  work 
problems  and  to  other  aspects  of  labor 
relations  prohibited  or  authorized  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  4250  creates  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee — CICBC — the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  bring  about  greater  labor 
relations  stability  by  establishing  a  new 
national  collective  bargaining  frame- 
work for  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in 
the  construction  industry. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  continue  and 
expand  upon  the  approach  imder  Execu- 
tive orders  in  1969,  1971,  and  1975  which 
established  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Commission,  the 
Construction  Industry  Stabilization 
Committee,  and  the  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Committee  in  Construction.  It  is  de- 
signed to  create  a  labor  relations  struc- 
ture in  the  construction  industry  which 
can  reflect  and  effectively  promote  the 
national  interest  in  diminishing  infla- 
tionary wage  settlements,  unproductive 
manpower  utilization,  and  prolonged 
work  stoppages. 

The  title's  principal  focus  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  tripartite  national  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee — CICBC— to  oversee  bar- 
gaining in  the  industry.  The  committee, 
appointed  by  the  President,  will  be  com- 
posed of  10  members  representing  the 
viewpoint  of  employers,  10  members  rep- 
resenting the  viewpoint  of  national 
labor  organizations,  and  up  to  three  pub- 
lic members  representing  the  public.  By 


creating  this  committee,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  forum  for  the  expression  of  these 
national  labor  organizations  and  na- 
tional contractor  organizations  in  local 
and  regional  collective  bargaining. 

The  CICBC  will  be  responsible  for 
identifying  key  construction  industry 
collective  bargaining  situations  for  their 
possible  pattern -setting  impact  on  bar- 
gaining in  the  industry.  Parties  to  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  would  be 
required  to  give  the  committee  60  days 
notice  of  proposed  termination.  If  the 
committee  decides  to  take  jurisdiction, 
it  would  have  up  to  90  days — including 
the  60-day  notice  period — to  help  re- 
solve any  dispute  by  meeting  with  In- 
terested parties  or  by  referring  them  to 
volimtary  national  craft  or  branch 
boards. 

This  title  also  provides  responsibilities 
and  standards  for  committee  action  and 
requires  the  committee  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  President  and  Congress>\ 
The  committee's  authority  would  expire 
on  December  31, 1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  passage  of  H.R.  4250. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  423 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4250 — the  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers'  bill,  otherwise 
known  as  common  situs  picketing.  The 
rule  provides  that  the  committee  substi- 
tute shall  be  in  order  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment;  that  the 
substitute  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  rather  than  by  sections;  and  that 
there  may  be  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions.  The  rule 
also  waives  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  since  section  212  of  the  bill 
grants  funding  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  the  bill  was  not  reported  in  time 
to  meet  the  May  15  reporting  deadline. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4250  is  to  exempt 
the  building  and  construction  trade 
unions  from  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  bill  would  legalize  secondary 
boycotts  in  the  construction  Industry,  a 
practice  made  illegal  by  the  passage  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947  and  the 
Landrum-Grifian  Act  of  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation could  result  in  a  imion  being 
able  to  close  down  an  entire  construction 
project  because  of  a  dispute  with  one  sub- 
contractor even  though  the  other  sub- 
contractors are  not  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute. I  believe  this  violates  the  principle 
and  congressional  Intent  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  I  would  Uke  to  quote 
from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  12, 1977,  since 
it  seems  to  put  this  bill  into  perspective. 

If  all  the  building  workers  on  a  site  were 
members  of  the  same  local.  Its  leaders  would 
surely  hesitate  before  throwing  up  a  picket 
line  that  would  inconvenience  all  of  its 
members  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  In  any 
event,  the  building  trades  unions  have  had 
the  same  opportunity  as  other  workers  to 
coalesce  Into  a  single  union.  Since  they  have 
chosen  to  continue  their  separateness,  why 
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bless  them  legally  with  the 
togetherness  which  they  have 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  of 
picketing  in  the  constru 
has  been  debated  in  the 
the  Congress  for  over  a  q 
tury.  Through  big  union  ^ 
such  as  H.R.  4250  has  been 
each  Congress  since  1949 
hibition  against  common 
has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  trade  unions  would 
believe  that  this  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  the 
construction  industry.  H 
knowledgeable  about  the 
the  building  trades  would  ^« 
are  the  highest  wage  scale  i 
ganlzed  labor  segment  in 
The  problem  with  the  coi.- 
dustry  is  not  unjust  wagi 
rather  unemployment.  In  i 
struction   industry  had   ar 
ment  rate  of  15.6  percent 
with  a  national 

which  includes 

cent.  There  has  been  wi^uu^c 
employment   in   constructlcn 
year  since  1970  except  197 
of  legislation  can  do  n 
crease  these  astounding 
figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  thesL 
consideration,  I  must  urge 
to  defeat  this  ill-advised 
now  by  defeating  the  rule 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaket 
minutes  to  the  gentleman 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr. 
In  support  of  H.R.  4250 

Among  the  many  aU„.„, 
sues  raised  by  opponents  of 
the  claim  that  the  bill  is 
through    this    House,    one 
critic  went  so  far  as  to  accuo, 
man  of  pushing  this  through 
Ing  rush."  This  assertion  is 
of  ludicrous  in  the  light  of 
of  consideration  of  similar . 
and  in  the  other  body.  The 
tensive  and  well  established. 

Efforts  to  overrule  the 
Trades    Council    case — ^ 
since  the  NLRB  handed 
cision  in  1949.  President 
tiated  the  efforts  when,  in  ,,u 
Union  message,  he  requested 
reforms  in  the  National  Lab 
Act,  including  the  reversal 
Such  a  bin  was  introduced 
ski  and  approved  by  the  Lu 
I^bor  Committee.  When  the 
the  floor,  there  was  oppos 
provisions  in  the  omnibus 
bill  was  recommitted  to  t..^ 
without  a  vote  on  the  Denver 

President  Eisenhower  was 
President  to  attempt  to  h 
overruled.  In  a  1954  message 
the  President  made  the 
mendation: 

I  recommend  that  the  act 
making    it    explicit    that 

against  an  employer  on  a 

ect  who,  together  with  other 
engaged  in  work  on  the  site 
will  not  be  treated  as  a 
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(President's     labor-management     relations 
message,  H.  Doc.  No.  291,  Jan.  11,  1954.) 
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Thereafter,  RepubUcan  Senator  Alex- 
ander Smith  of  New  Jersey  introduced 
legislation  which  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  after  extensive  hearings. 
When  the  bill  reached  the  floor,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  antiunion  amendments  were 
adopted.  Upon  a  motion  of  Senator  Hill 
the  bill  was  recommitted  because,  as  the 
Democratic  opponents  alleged,  with  the 
antiunion  amendments  the  bill  was 
"packed  with  confusion  and  subter- 
fuges." 

President  Eisenhower  repeated  his  ef- 
forts to  overrule  Denver  in  1956  and 
again  in  1959. 

It  just  suddenly  occurs  to  me  that  some 
of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  since  it  has 
been  around  so  long — are  too  young  to 
remember  the  days  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

And  so  in  a  sense  I  suppose  this  is  a 
lesson  in  historj'. 

At  this  time  in  1959  the  proposal  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Landrum-Grifian  re- 
form amendments.  The  conference  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Denver 
bill  be  made  law  but  was  then  informed 
by  the  House  ParUamentarian  that  such 
a  provision  would  not  be  germane.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  bill  would  be  brought 
up  again  in  the  following  Congress,  and 
thus  in  1960  further  hearings  were  held, 
with  no  action  being  taken. 

In  1961  a  bill  was  introduced,  and 
hearings  were  held.  At  these  hearings 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  testifled  on 
behalf  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  favor  of  the  legislation,  and  no  action 
was  taken. 

Dui-ing  the  Johnson  administration  in 
1965  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz 
urged  the  enaction  of  legislation  to  over- 
rule Denver.  The  bill  proceeded  to  the 
floor  but  was  withdrawn.  In  1967  similar 
legislation  was  introduced,  and  hearings 
were  held.  Again,  action  on  the  bill  was 
deferred  pending  Senate  approval. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Danielson).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  91st  Congress  legislation  was  again 
introduced,  and  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  Labor  Shultz,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  legislation.  The  bill  died  in  com- 
mittee. 

As  many  of  the  Members  will  recall, 
the  94th  Congress  sent  to  President  Ford 
a  conference  report  containing  an 
amendment  which  the  President  him- 
self had  requested  as  a  condition  of 
signing  the  legislation.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  him.  President  Ford  withdrew 
his  permission  and  vetoed  the  legislation, 
which  is  why  it  is  before  us  again. 

This  year  5  days  of  hearings  were  held 
on  H.R.  4250.  A  wide  array  of  witnesses 
appeared  to  testify.  Witnesses  from  orga- 
nizations  such    as   National   Right    To 


Work  Committee  were  invited  to  testify 
but  declined.  I  received  a  letter  from  that 
organization  this  morning  saying  that 
they  really  had  not  declined,  because 
they  wanted  to  testify  against  only  title 
I  and  had  no  interest  in  title  n.  My 
staff  called  them  and  stated  that  the 
emphasis  following  Secretary  Marshall's 
testimony  was  in  favor  of  the  legislation, 
and  that  the  statements  expressing  Pres- 
ident Carter's  support  of  the  legislation 
were  to  be  confined  principally  to  title 
II,  but  that  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee  is  invited  to  testify  not  only 
on  title  n,  it  is  admitted,  but  also  is  in- 
formed that  expressions  by  their  wit- 
nesses with  respect  to  title  I  would  be 
welcome.  They  declined,  and  I  regret  any 
misimderstanding. 

I  do  not  regret  my  objections  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  extremely  unfair  and 
distorted — not  to  mention  terribly  ex- 
pensive—newspaper ads  involving  the 
expenditure  of  literaUy  millions  of  dol- 
lars throughout  the  United  States  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  26-year  history  that 
I  have  just  recounted  represents  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  presented 
in  over  70  days  of  hearings  by  witnesses 
both  pro  and  con,  plus  virtually  innumer- 
able communications  which  are  in  the 
process  of  being  printed  as  part  of  the 
permanent  Record  at  this  point. 

After  such  comprehensive  deliberation 
and  study,  I  hardly  think  that  our  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  can  be  character- 
ized as  a  "tearing  rush."  If  this  biU  is 
being  railroaded  through  this  Congress 
we  have  been  riding  a  train  that  has  been 
traveling  at  a  snail's  pace  and  it  is  about 
time  we  left  the  station. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
there  are  differences,  which  I  shall  make 
part  of  the  record,  in  the  comparison 
of  H.R.  4250  and  the  bill  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Ford. 

It  is  my  intention,  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  and  the  general  debate, 
to  make  every  possible  effort  to  compro- 
mise so  that  the  Members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  final  product 
which,  m  my  judgment,  will  end  up  as 
being  essentially,  almost  word  for  word, 
the  legislation  on  which  we  voted  in  the 
last  Congress  and  which  was  passed  and 
sent  to  President  Ford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  substan- 
tive differences  which  I  have  with  such 
distinguished  friends  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHFROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
perfectly  glad  to  agree,  for  the  record, 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  has  said. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  16  years  that 
I  have  known  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  the 
situs  picketing  bill  and  the  Kennedy 
Center  have  been  the  two  things  that  he 
has  loved  most. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  has  them  in  the 
reverse  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
ielson) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
continue  what  I  was  saying,  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook) to  know  that- the  Kennedy  Center 
is  my  first  love,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  will  not  let  me  or  us  repair  the 
roof  of  the  Center. 

My  second  interest  has  been  common 
situs  picketing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enjoyed  my  in- 
numerable debates  throughout  the  coim- 
try  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook),  where  we  have  put  on  very 
well  known  horse  and  pony  shows. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook) . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  both  are  leaking,  the 
Kennedy  Center  roof  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
absolutely  certain  about  the  Kennedy 
Center,  but  I  am  in  doubt  about  the 
other.  Like  a  baby,  one  has  to  check  it 
out  on  occasion;  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  done  that  many  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook)  has  an  amendment 
which  would  limit  the  right  of  construc- 
tion unions  to  induce  support  of  those 
who  were  employees  of  employers  "pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry at  the  site."  I  still  strongly  oppose 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man will  prevail  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  other 
amendments  which  were  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  in  the  form  of  the  conference 
report  have  been  eliminated  in  the  bill 
H.R.  4250,  but  I  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  legis- 
lation which  we  shall  pass,  I  hope,  today 
and  send  to  President  Carter — and  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  sign  it;  I  have  been 
so  assured — will  be  so  remarkably  the 
same  as  that  which  was  passed  last  year 
that  we  will  have  approximately  the  same 
majority  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washintgon  (Mr.  Meeds)  for  his 
assistance  and  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  297,  nays  112, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  92) 

YEAS— 297 

Addabbo 

Pish 

MUler,  Ohio 

Akaka 

Plsher 

Mineta 

Alexander 

Fithian 

Mmlsh 

Allen 

Flippo 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Ambro 

Flood 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Ammerman 

Florio 

Moakley 

Anderson, 

Flowers 

Moflett 

Calif. 

Foley 

MoUohan 

Annunzio 

Ford.  Mich. 

Moore 

Ashley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Asp  in 

Fraser 

Moss 

Au<3oln 

Puqua 

Mottl 

BadUlo 

Gammage 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Baldus 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Barnard     , 

Gephardt 

Murtha 

Baucus 

Glaimo 

Myers,  Michael 

Beard,  R.I. 

Gibbons 

Myers.  Ind. 

Bedell 

Gllman 

Natcher 

Beilenson 

Ginn 

Nedzl 

Benjamin 

Gllckman 

Nichols 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Nix 

BevUl 

Gonzalez 

Nolan 

Blaggl 

Gore 

Nowak 

Bingham 

Gudper 

Oakar 

Blanchard 

Guyer 

O'Brien 

Blouln 

Hagedorn 

Oberstar 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Boland 

Hanley 

Ottinger 

BoUing 

Hannaford 

Panetta 

Bonlor 

Harkln 

Patten 

Bowen 

Harrington 

Patterson 

Brademas 

Harris 

PattlEon 

Breaux 

Hawkins 

Pease 

Breckinridge 

Heckler 

Pepper 

Brinkley 

Heftel 

Perkins 

Brooks 

HoUenbeck 

Pickle 

Brown,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Pike 

Brown,  Mich. 

Horton 

Price 

Burke,  Calif. 

Howard 

Prltchard 

Burke.  Mass. 

Huehes 

Pursell 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hyde 

Quie 

Burton,  John 

Ichord 

Rahall 

Burton,  Phillip  Ireland 

RaUsback 

Caputo 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Carney 

Jeffords 

Regula 

Carr 

Jenkins 

Reuss 

Carter 

Jenrette 

Richmond 

Cavanaugh 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rlnaldo 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rlsenhoover 

Chappell 

Jordan 

Rodlno 

Chisholm 

Kastenmeler 

Roe 

Clausen, 

Kemp 

Roncallo 

DonH. 

Ketchum 

Rooney 

Clay 

Keys 

Rosenthal 

Cleveland 

Klldee 

Rostenkowski 

Cohen 

Koch 

Roybal 

Coleman 

Kostmayer 

Ruppe 

Collins,  m. 

Krijescer 

Ryan 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Santini 

Conyers 

Lagomarslno 

Sarasin 

Corman 

Le  Fante 

Sawyer 

Cornell 

Lederer 

Schroeder 

Corn  well 

Leggett 

Sharp 

Cotter 

Lehman 

Shipley 

Coughlin 

Lent 

Shuster 

D'Amours 

Levltas 

Slkes 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Simon 

Danielson 

Long,  La. 

Skelton 

Delaney 

Luken 

Skubitz 

Dellums 

Lundine 

Slack 

Dent 

McCloskey 

Smith,  Iowa 

Derwlnskl 

McCormack 

Solarz 

Dicks 

McDade 

Spellman 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

St  Germain 

DingeU 

McFaU 

Stangeland 

Dodd 

McHugh 

Stanton 

Downey 

McKinney 

Stark 

Drlnan 

Madlgan 

Steed 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Maguire 

Steers 

Early 

Mann 

Stelger 

Eckhardt 

Markey 

Stokes 

Edgar 

Marks 

Stratton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marlenee 

Studds 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mathis 

Thompson 

EUberg 

Mattox 

Thornton 

Ertel 

Mazzoli 

Traxler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Meeds 

Tsongas 

Evans,  Qa. 

Metcalfe 

Tucker 

Evans,  Ind. 

Meyner 

Udall 

Fary 

Mlkulskl 

UUman 

Fascell 

Mlkva 

Vander  Jagt 

Flndley 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Vanik 

Vo'.kmer 

Whalen 

Wright 

Walgren 

Whitley 

Wydler 

Walsh 

Wiggins 

Yates 

Wampler 

Wilson,  Bob 

Yatron 

Watkins 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Young,  Mo. 

Waxman 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Weaver 

Wlrth 

Zeferetti 

Weiss 

Wolff 
NAYS— 112 

Abdnor 

F.ynt 

Moorhead, 

Anderson,  m. 

Porsythe 

Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fountain 

Neal 

Archer 

Prey 

Pettis 

Armstrong 

Goodllng 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Gradlson 

Presaler 

Badham 

Grassley 

Preyer 

Bafalls 

HaU 

Quayle 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Quillen 

Beard,  Tenn. 

schmidt 

Rhodes 

Broom  field 

Hansen 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Robinson 

BroyhUl 

Hefner 

Rogers 

Buchanan 

Hlghtower 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

mills 

Rudd 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holt 

Runnels 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hubbard 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Huckaby 

Schiilze 

Byron 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sebellus 

Ciawson,  Del 

Jones.  N.C. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Snyder 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kazen 

Spence 

Conable 

Kelly 

Stockman 

Corcoran 

Kindness 

Stump 

Crane 

Krebs 

Symms 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Latta 

Taylor 

de  la  Garza 

Leach 

Thone 

Derrick 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Tonry 

Devme 

Long,  Md. 

Treen 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Trible 

Dornan 

Lujan 

Waggonner 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McClory 

Walker 

Edwards,  Okla. 

McDonald 

White 

Emery 

Mahon 

Whitehurst 

English 

Marriott 

Whltten 

Erlenborn 

Martin 

Winn 

Evans,  De;. 

Michel 

Wylie 

Fenwick 

Montgomery 

Young.  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Andrews, 

Jones,  Okla. 

Selberling 

N.  Dak. 

McKay 

Slsk 

Applegate 

MUford 

Staggers 

Bonker 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Teague 

Brodhead 

Myers,  Gary 

Van  Deerlln 

Davis 

Rose 

Vento 

Frenzel 

Russo 

Young,  Alaska 

Holland 

Scheuer 

Young,  Tex. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Vento  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Busso. 

Mr.  Fish  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Selberling  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW,  THURSDAY,  MARCH 
24,  1977,  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tomor- 
row to  file  certain  privileged  reports; 
and  I  will  inform  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  the  report  on  H.R. 
5045. 
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temx>re 


Is  there 
he  gentleman 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  n  ay  I  ask  the 
gentleman  what  the  natiuje  of  that  bill 
is. 

Mr.    MEEDS.    Mr 
gentleman  will  yield,  H. 
Government    Reorganlzat 
which  our  committee  will 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr 
draw  my  reservation  of  objjection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem  )ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oJE  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Speaker,    if    the 
5045  is  the 
on    Act,    on 
hold  hearings. 
Spe  iker,  I  with- 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  OP 
INDUSTRIAL 


WOE  KERS 


Sp  jaker, 


tie 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr. 
that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union  for  the 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4250)  to  protect 
nomic  rights  of  labor  in  the 
construction  industry  by 
equal  treatment  of  craft 
workers  and  to  establish 
gaihing  procedures  in  the 
industry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempc^re 
tion  is  on  the  motion 
gentleman     from     New 
Thompson)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed 

in  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 

Accordingly  the  House 
into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 
sideration  of  the  bill  H  Jl 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 

By  unanimous  consent. 
Ing  of  the  bUl  was  dispensec 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
SON)  will  be  recognized  for 
the  gentleman  from  Ohic 
BROOK)  will  be  recognized 

The  Chair  now  recognize^ 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 

Mr.    THOMPSON.    Mr. 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
talgia  that  I  rise  to  speak 
the  bill  to  provide  equal 
craft  and  industrial  worker 
newest  colleagues  should  be 
iar  by  now  with  the  problem 
this  bill.  In  1975,  we  passed 
tical  legislation  under  the 
6900  only  to  have  then 
veto  it  after  having  agreed 

Indeed,  you  will  recall 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr 
In  protest  of  the  Ford 
Dunlop  had  been 
ing  to  shape  that  bill  in 
gress,  and  felt  he  had  had 
but  to  resign  when  the 
ated  his  commitment  to  sigi 

But  even  back  in  1975.  thi 
old  hat.  For  almost  a 
tury,  there  have  been 
both  this  House  and  the 
enact  similar  legislation.  It 
time  or  another  been 
President.  Democratic  and 


I  move 

into  the 

louse  on  the 

consideration 

the  eco- 

building  and 

)roviding  for 

industrial 

ct>llective-bar- 

construction 


ve  0 

instrumei  ital 
tie 
nj 
Pres  dent 
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CRAFT  AND 


.  The  ques- 

oflered  by  the 

Jersey     (Mr. 

to, 

TH  Z  WHOLE 

rjsolved  itself 
iVhole  House 
for  the  con- 

4^50,  with  Mr. 


(if 


f(r 


the  bill. 
first  read- 
with. 

the  rule,  the 
(Mr.  Thomp- 
1  hour,  and 
(Mr.  AsH- 
1  hour, 
the  gentle- 
Thompson)  . 
iiliairman,  I 
consume. 
a  bit  of  nos- 
support  of 
treatment  for 
.  AH  but  our 
quite  famil- 
addressed  by 
almost  iden- 
niimber  of  H.R. 
it  Ford 
o  sign  it. 
Mr.  Ford's 
Dui^op,  resigned 
Secretary 
in  help- 
94th  Con- 
alternative 
repudi- 
it. 


thi.t 


matter  was 

quarlfer  of  a  cen- 

serio  is  efforts  in 

o(her  body  to 

has  at  one 

endorsed  by  every 

Republican 


alike,  since  Eisenhower.  It  was  my  very 
first  year  in  this  body  that  a  Republican 
Senator  from  my  home  State,  H.  Alex- 
ander Smith,  introduced  such  a  bill  in 
the  Senate. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
enact  such  legislation  since,  but  each  one 
failed  for  one  reason  or  another,  most 
recently  because  of  President  Ford's  last- 
minute  change  of  heart.  Since  this  year 
I  am  absolutely  confident  that  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  will  be  loyal 
to  his  commitment  to  sign  this  bill  when 
it  reaches  his  desk,  I  do  sincerely  believe 
that  after  this  year,  we  will  be — to  para- 
phrase the  remarks  of  one  great  Ameri- 
can— free  at  last  of  this  matter. 

I  suppose  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
at  work  on  such  legislation  a  quarter 
century  after  Senator  Smith  introduced 
his  bill  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  political 
clout  of  the  building  contractors,  as  well 
as  the  fertile  imagination  of  their  pub- 
lic relations  consultants.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  construction  industry 
representatives  have  been  quite  effective 
in  convincing  many  people  that  there 
is  something  terrible  about  the  concept 
of  allowing  a  vmion  to  picket  an  entire 
construction  site  when  it  has  a  dispute 
with  one  of  the  contractors  on  the  job. 

The  honest  truth  is  there  is  nothing 
very  imique  or  strange  about  the  idea 
at  all.  It  is  only  those  busy  typewriters 
of  the  construction  industry's  PR  firms 
that  has  made  this  such  a  highly  volatile 
issue. 

The  idea  of  situs  picketing  is  no  more 
strange  or  radical  than  the  idea  of  col- 
lective bargaining  itself:  And  this  coun- 
try decided  42  year?  ago  that  collective 
bargaining  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers was  a  very  wholesome  thing. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  public 
misunderstanding  about  the  nature  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  what  we  should 
imderstand  is  that  all  that  the  bill  really 
does  is  provide  for  union  workers  In  the 
construction  industry  the  same  rights 
which  have  long  been  accorded  to  indus- 
trial unions  and  their  members.  That  is 
why  the  bill  is  entitled  "equal  treatment 
of  craft  and  industrial  workers." 

The  essence  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
permit  workers  who  have  a  dispute  with 
their  own  employer  to  picket  their  em- 
ployer's economic  allies  at  a  common 
construction  site.  This  is  already  the  law 
at  industrial  job  sites,  where  a  union 
may  direct  its  picketing  not  only  at  the 
primary  employer  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute,  but  at  all  other  employers  who 
are  engaged  in  "related  work." 

The  right  of  working  people  to  appeal 
by  picketing  for  the  economic  support 
of  their  fellow  workers  has  been  pro- 
tected by  our  national  law  since  1935. 

Prior  to  the  New  Deal,  the  organiza- 
tion of  workers  into  unions  for  their 
common  protection  was  often  considered 
an  illegal  conspiracy;  and  workers  were 
not  protected  when  they  combined  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employers 
and  attempted  to  strike  and  picket  to 
back  up  their  economic  demands. 

The  result  was  not  only  the  oppres- 
sion of  working  people,  but  industrial 
strife  and  economic  ruin  for  a  large  part 
of  the  population. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
changed  all  that.  It  declared  it  to  be  "the 


policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  certain  substantial  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  fiow  of  commerce  by 
encouraging  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  collective  bargaining  and  by  protecting 
the  exercise  by  workers  of  full  freedom 
of  association,  self -organization,  and  des- 
ignation of  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  emplo3Tnent 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection." 

The  act  guaranteed  workers  the  right 
to  strike  and  the  right  to  picket  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  "inequality  of  bargain- 
ing power  between  employees  who  do  not 
possess  full  freedom  of  association  or 
actual  liberty  of  contract  and  employers 
who  are  organized  in  the  corporate  or 
other  forms  of  ownership  association." 

It  is  precisely  this  right  of  workers  to 
appeal  to  their  peers  through  picketing 
which  is  the  essence  of  Federal  labor 
law. 

This  bill  merely  provides  for  construc- 
tion tradesmen  the  same  right  of  appeal 
for  sohdarity  that  has  been  the  right  of 
industrial  workers  since  1935.  It  was  a 
right  that  likewise  belonged  to  construc- 
tion workers  prior  to  an  ill-considered 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  1951  which 
ignored  the  realities  of  the  construction 
industry  and  held  that  various  contrac- 
tors joined  in  a  single  construction  proj- 
ect were  completely  independent  and 
separate  business  entities. 

Despite  all  the  crocodile  tears  shed  by 
the  opposition,  that  is  all  this  bill  is 
about.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  freedom 
of  choice  or  democratic  rights— not  to 
mention  motherhood  or  apple  pie.  What 
this  bill  is  about  is  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  with 
some  modicum  of  economic  power. 

The  opponents  are  people  who  want  to 
be  able  to  prevent  their  workers  from 
joining  unions  and  obtaining  union  con- 
ditions. They  call  themselves  "open 
shop,"  or,  more  elegantly,  "merit  shop" 
employers.  What  "open  shop"  means  is 
that  it  is  only  open  to  nonimion  workers. 
And  what  the  "merit"  of  such  an  opera- 
tion is,  I  cannot  Imagine. 

Interestingly,  these  opponents  never 
mention  that  they  are  afraid  that 
passage  of  this  bill  might  result  in  high- 
er wages  or  improved  working  conditions 
or  more  expensive  safety  standards  for 
their  workers.  Again  this  year  as  in  the 
past  they  tell  us  their  opposition  is  moti- 
vated by  much  more  altruistic  instincts: 
That  the  bill  might  deny  jobs  to  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups;  that  it  will 
deny  "freedom  of  choice"  to  their  work- 
ers; that  it  will  raise  the  cost  of  resi- 
dential housing.  They  worry  about  every- 
thing but  their  pocketbooks. 

Well,  we  heard  all  of  this  back  in  the 
94th  Congress  as  well,  and,  as  I  explained 
at  that  time,  I  checked  out  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation.  And  I  discovered  that 
these  opponents  were  not  with  us  when 
we  tried  to  end  racial  and  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  employment;  they  were  not  with 
us  when  we  tried  to  assure  job  opportuni- 
ties for  all;  they  were  not  with  us  when 
we  tried  to  assure  meaningful  housing 
legislation.  They  have  never  been  with 
us  when  we  have  tried  to  legislate  to  pro- 
tect the  needs  of  the  common  working 
men  and  women  of  America. 

So  you  will  just  have  to  forgive  me  If 
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I  take  with  a  large  grain  of  salt  the 
protestations  of  these  opponents  that 
their  opposition  is  motivated  by  their 
concern  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
They  may  well  believe  that  what  is  good 
for  their  profit  margins  is  always  good 
for  the  countrj-,  but  I  confess  that  I  re- 
main a  bit  skeptical  that  such  is  always 
the  case. 

My  primary  concern  remains  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  country,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  end  is  best  served  by  passage 
of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak  now  as  to 
the  essence  of  the  bill.  Lots  of  really  ter- 
rible charges  have  been  leveled  against 
the  bill  just  as  they  were  leveled 
against  its  predecessors,  other  bills  that 
have  been  considered  over  the  years. 
This  bill  has  been  accused  of  almost 
everything,  from  promoting  racial  dis- 
crimination to  threatening  to  raise  the 
cost  of  building  a  private  home  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  worker.  None 
of  these  things  which  have  been  said  is 
true. 

Our  committee  heard  most  of  these 
allegations  made  over  and  over  again 
and  found  them  to  be  without  substance, 
although  in  two  instances  it  was  found 
that  amendments  were  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy critics,  in  one  instance,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  actual  intent  of  the  bill,  and 
in  the  other  instance,  to  offer  special 
protections  to  one  specific  section  of  the 
construction  industry,  the  small-home 
builders. 

The  major  criticism  which  opponents 
of  the  bill  keep  asserting  is  that  it  would 
legalize  something  called  a  secondary 
boycott,  and  this,  like  other  criticisms,  is 
simply  not  true.  The  so-called  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  were  designed,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Senator  Taft — and  let  me 
quote  him — 

To  protect  a  third  person  who  Is  wholly  un- 
concerned In  a  disagreement  between  an 
employer  and  his  employees. 

President  Eisenhower  elaborated  on 
this  theme  when  he  wrote  Congress  say- 
ing that  the  secondary  boycott  prohibi- 
tions— and  I  shall  quote  him — 

Are  designed  to  protect  innocent  third 
parties  from  being  injured  in  labor  disputes 
which  are  not  their  concern. 

The  bill  has  no  quarrel  with  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  provisions  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley insofar  as  they  are  required  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  neutral  from  embroil- 
ment in  a  labor  dispute  in  which  he  is 
wholly  unconcerned.  Indeed  the  bill  re- 
aflarms  the  secondary  boycott  dichot- 
omy, which  is  primarily  the  heart  of  sec- 
tions 8(b)  (4)  and  8(e)  of  the  act,  and 
Inflicts  the  economic  realities  in  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  in 
situations  where  the  contractor  and  all 
the  subcontractors  are  engaged  in  a 
common  venture  and  each  is  perform- 
ing tasks  closely  related  to  the  normal 
operations  of  all  the  others.  None  are 
Innocent,  none  are  imconcemed  in  the 
labor  dispute  involving  any  other  at 
the  building  site.  The  construction  of  a 
buildhig  is  a  single,  coordinated,  Inte- 
grated, economic  enterprise. 


The  contractor  can  perform  the  total 
job  or  subcontract  part  or  various  parts 
of  it.  If  he  decides  to  subcontract,  he 
chooses  the  subcontractors  with  care 
and  exercises  overall  supervision.  If  he 
chooses  to  subcontract  to  a  nonunion 
subcontractor  who  pays  less  than  the 
prevailing  union  wages  and  wins  the  bid 
for  that  reason,  the  contractor  cannot 
claim  neutrality  when  the  unions  pro- 
test by  picketing  the  jobsite. 

This  view  of  nonneutrality  underlines 
the  purpose  and  is  the  essence  of  this 
bill.  No  one  who  has  ever  been  involved 
in  a  construction  project  can  truly  be- 
Ueve  that  every  contractor  operates  in- 
dependently from  the  others.  The  con- 
struction of  a  building  or  other  structure 
is  clearly  a  team  effort.  Someone  chooses 
the  players  with  care  and  then  calls  the 
plays.  This  quarterback  is  not  hesitant 
in  sending  in  substitutes  if  the  original 
player  for  some  reason  becomes  unsatis- 
factory. The  construction  of  a  building 
is  an  integrated  enterprise  in  which  the 
participants  are  interrelated  allies  rather 
than  independent  neutrals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  only 
applies  when  employees  in  a  constnic- 
tion  industry  project  are  in  fact  jointly 
engaged  as  joint  venturers  and  have  the 
relationships  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors in  the  construction  project  at 
a  particular  job  site.  If  for  some  reason 
the  employers  are  not  so  jointly  engaged, 
then  the  bill  has  no  applicability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  thus  not  in- 
tended to  and  cannot  apply  when  sep- 
arate employers  are  in  fact  iimocent 
neutrals  or  otherwise  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  the  labor  disputes  that  go  on 
around  them. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  in  no  way 
authorizes  a  true  secondary  boycott.  It 
merely  redefines  a  secondary  boycott  as 
it  applies  to  the  economic  realities  of  the 
construction  industry. 

The  point  was  well  stated  by  Secre- 
tary Marshall  when  he  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair. 
Mr.  Chairman,  he  said  as  follows: 
Opponents  of  this  legislation  argue  that 
It  Is  unfair  to  treat  the  general  and  sub- 
contractors at  a  construction  site  as  a  single 
entity  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  boy- 
cott provisions.  They  assert  that  each  con- 
tractor Is  an  independent  business  operation 
with  little  control  over  the  labor  policies 
of  the  other.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
reasoning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  goes  on 
to  say  as  follows: 

The  various  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors on  the  construction  project  are  ordinari- 
ly engaged  in  a  closely  integrated  business 
relationship.  The  employees  of  one  contractor 
work  side  by  side  with  the  employees  of 
another,  and  the  varloios  operations  are  all 
integral  parts  of  a  single  construction  proj- 
ect. In  my  Judgment,  these  various  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  innocent  bystanders  which  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  are  intended  to 
protect.  Indeed,  common  situs  bills  have 
been  drafted  to  apply  only  when   defined 


legal  relationships  exist  among  the  em- 
ployers at  the  site.  In  my  view,  the  present 
appUcation  of  the  law  results  in  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  construction  workers 
simply  because  the  construction  industry 
unlike  private  industry  sectors,  operates 
typically  through  separate  specialized  sub- 
contractors. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  expect,  as  I  said  in 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  that  there  will 
be  offered  either  a  substitute  or  a  series 
of  amendments  which  will  bring  the 
legislation  before  us  today  into  almost 
exact  word-for-word  compUance  with 
the  legislation  which  was  passed  by  both 
bodies  last  year,  including  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  would  expect  that  we  will 
see  before  the  end  of  the  afternoon  and 
following  the  amendments  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  almost  precisely 
word  for  word  that  which  was  adopted 
as  a  conference  report  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years,  proponents 
of  legislation  in  some  ways  similar  to 
H.R.  4250  have  chosen  to  endorse  "com- 
mon situs  picketing"  legislation,  the  leg- 
islation they  are  now  referring  to  as 
"equal  treatment  for  craft  and  industrial 
workers."  This  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering is  the  formerly  entitled  "common 
situs  picketing"  legislation,  no  matter 
what  it  is  entitled.  The  legislation  we  are 
considering  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
presumably  politically  acceptable  goals 
of  equal  treatment.  I  have  opposed  com- 
mon situs  picketing  legislation  since  first 
coming  to  Congress.  Such  legislation  as 
H.R.  4250  does  more  than  grant  equal 
rights  to  craft  and  industrial  workers. 
H.R.  4250  grants  to  construction  craft 
imions  far  greater  rights  than  rights 
granted  to  any  other  unions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  H.R.  4250  grants  rights  far 
greater  than  any  other  common  situs 
picketing  legislation  ever  to  be  presented 
to  this  Congress. 

Not  only  do  I  strongly  oppose  com- 
mon situs  picketing,  I  oppose  even  more 
vehemently  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  This  legislation  should  be 
exposed  for  what  it  really  is.  When  that 
is  done  I  believe  that  most  would  agree 
with  me  that  this  legislation  should 
never  be  considered  by  those  of  us  who 
desire  to  see  a  balanced  approach  in  the 
administration  of  our  national  labor  re- 
lations policy. 

This  legislation  is  technical,  but  catch 
phrases  and  inadequate  explanations  do 
not  diminish  its  extent.  Most  of  the  rhet- 
oric has  centered  on  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  the  bill.  Much  more  atten- 
tion has  centered  on  the  emotionalism 
involving  common  situs  picketing  than 
on  the  technical  details  of  the  bill. 

Perhaps  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
fail  to  see  the  eventual  consequences. 
Perhaps  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  truly 
believe  that  the  legislative  history,  or 
their  statements  of  limitations  of  the 
legislation  will  overcome  the  ambiguities 
of  the  bill  itself.  But,  what  the  sponsors 
do  not  seem  to  understand  is — that 
where  there  are  no  ambiguities,  neither 
the  legislative  history  nor  the  sponsors' 
statements  mean  anything. 

Besides  the  issue  of  "pure"  common 
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situs  picketing  itself,  I  am  w  arried  about 
the  ambiguous  extent  of  ths  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  technicalities  need  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  thoroughly  examined,  before 
this  House  rushes  to  pass  this  unduly 
broad  legislation.  I  believe  if  the  real 
extent  of  H.R.  4250  is  imder  stood  by  the 
members  of  this  House,  the  r  will  see  fit 
to  reject  it. 

For  instance,  the  sponsors  say  this  bill 
amends  section  8(b)(4)  of  the  NLRA. 
That  is  true.  It  does  amend  { (b)  (4) .  But, 
in  amending  8(b)  (4) .  it  also  repeals  8(b) 
as  to  construction  site  picke  tog.  Take  a 
look  at  the  bill,  page  20,  line  25.  In 
amending  8(b)(4),  the  bill  says  that 
"nothing  contained  in  subjection  (b)" 
shall  prohibit  strikes  and  ucketing  by 
craft  unions  at  construction  sites. 

It  should  be  made  clear  t  lat  "subsec- 
tion (b) "  contains  almost  a  1  the  imfair 
labor  practices  by  unions.  T  le  other  un- 
fair labor  practices  are  coi  tained  in  8 
(e) — the  "hot  cargo"  section  and  8(g)  — 
the  10-day  notice  requireme:  it  in  picket- 
ing a  "health  care  institutior ."  That  lan- 
guage— that  "nothing  contained  in  this 
subsection  (b)"— means  thi  t  construc- 
tion imions  can  picket  for  a!  most  all  the 
reasons  now  found  and  leg  slated  to  be 
unfair  labor  practices.  H.R.  4250  con- 
tains no  ambiguities  in  this  r^  igard.  There 
is  no  reason  for  the  NLRB  c  r  the  courts 
to  look  at  the  stated  "intent"  of  the  spon- 
sors. This  language  clearly  sr  ells  out  that 
construction  unions  can  noM  picket  and 
strike  for  reasons  and  object  ves  that  are 
unlawful  to  other  unions. 

Is  this  "equal  treatment"  '  Or  is  this 
"special  treatment"?  Anyoi.e  who  can 
read  obviously  can  discern  that  this  is 
"special  treatment." 

To  emphasize  the  scope  of  this  in- 
tended result.  I  would  remir  d  this  Con- 
gress that  all  previous  legisl  ition  before 
it  regarding  either  "commor  situs  pick- 
eting" or  "equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
Industrial  workers"  only  an  ended  8(b) 
.  (4)  by  providing  that  "n<  thing  con- 
tained in  clause  (B)  of  thii  paragraph 
(4) "  would  prohibit  situs  pic  :eting.  That 
language — 8(b)  (4)  (B)— limited  the  ef- 
fects of  the  legislation  to  t;  le  intent  of 
the  sponsors.  It  allowed  a  cr  if  t  union  to 
picket  an  entire  construction  site.  It  pro- 
vided that  such  picketing  wa  not  a  "sec- 
ondary boycott,"  the  sai  le  as  the 
proviso  to  8(b)(4)(B)  protects  primary 
picketing. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  w  ly  the  pro- 
ponents change  the  languag;  from  8(b) 
(4)  (B)  to  8(b)  this  year.  For  years,  craft 
unions  have  been  clamoring  :  or  the  right 
to  picket  an  entire  construe  ion  site — to 
bring  pressure  on  all  the  e  nployers  at 
the  site.  That  is  what  legisla  ion  allowed 
in  the  past.  However,  the  1(  gislation  in 
the  past  only  allowed  the  picketing — it 
did  not  make  lawful  the  obj<  ctive  of  the 
picketing.  This  bill.  H.R.  4250 ,  also  makes 
lawful  what  was  heretofore  in  unlawful 
objective — to  "cause  one  per  ion  to  cease 
doing  business  with  another  person,"  as 
well  as  many  other  xmlawfil  objectives 
now  prohibited  by  subsection  (b) ,  includ- 
ing 8(b)(4)(A)  which  Irvolved  the 
Coimell  case. 

The  objective  of  causing  o  le  employer 


to  cease  doing  business  with  another  is 
unlawful  under  8(b)  (4) .  So  is  construc- 
tion picketing  for  reasons  not  allowed  by 
8(e)  and  8(b)  (4)  (A).  When  8(b)  is  re- 
pealed as  to  construction  site  picketing, 
those  objectives  as  well  as  the  place  of 
the  picketing,  becomes  lawful.  There- 
fore, the  reasons  that  all  of  8(b)  must  be 
repealed,  is  to  make  lawful  the  one  un- 
lawful objective  in  the  Denver  case  and 
to  overrule  the  Connell  case — the  latter 
reason  unexplained  by  the  sponsors. 

The  reason  for  this  bill  is,  obviously, 
not  only  to  enlarge  the  place  or  area  of 
picketing,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  former 
prohibited  objectives  of  picketing. 

Let  me  state,  that  no  industrial  union 
can  picket  to  cause  its  employer  to  cease 
doing  business  with  another  person. 
When  Secretary  of  Labor  Marshall 
stated  that  an  industrial  union  could  do 
so,  I  questioned  him  about  it.  The  Solici- 
tor of  Labor  informed  me  that  picketing 
with  such  objective  could  take  place  in 
an  industrial  setting.  That  is  not  true. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  in  an  in- 
dustrial setting,  where  the  union  is  al- 
lowed to  picket  to  protect  subcontract- 
ing involves  cases  where  the  employer 
has  refused  to  bargain  over  subcontract- 
ing arrangements.  Where  an  employer 
refuses  to  bargain  in  good  faith  regard- 
ing conditions  of  employment  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  unit  represented  by  a  labor 
organization  is  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
Those  employees,  then,  can  strike  and 
picket  because  of  that  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. If  the  Board  or  Court  could  find 
that  picketing  was  for  an  objective  of 
causing  their  employer  to  cease  doing 
business  with  a  subcontractor,  without 
finding  the  unfair  labor  practice  of  re- 
fusal to  bargain,  that  picketing  would 
violate  8(b)(4)(B). 

Now.  why  should  construction  unions 
be  allowed  to  strike  or  picket  for  unlaw- 
ful objectives  when  other  unions  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so?  This  bill  allows 
just  this  situation  to  occur,  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  sudden  change  in  this 
legislation,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  the  language  of  the  bill  from  8(b)  (4) 
(B)  to  8(b).  But,  the  change  in  the 
language  only  created  new  problems,  be- 
cause it  not  only  allowed  the  imlawful 
objective — now  prohibited  in  8(b)(4)  — 
but  it  also  allows  picketing  for  many  im- 
lawful reasons. 

With  only  limited  exception,  H.R.  4250 
would  exempt  building  trades  imions 
from  the  purview  of  the  NLRA  prohibi- 
tions on  linfair  labor  practices  commit- 
ted through  strikes,  picketing,  or  induce- 
ments, or  threats,  at  common  construc- 
tion sites.  For  instance,  by  stating  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  "subsection 
(b)"  shall  apply  to  common  site  picket- 
ing, the  bill  would  allow  picketing  for 
reasons  prohibited  by:  8(b)(1)(A),  re- 
straining and  coercing  employers  by 
mass  picketing,  violence,  et  cetera,  un- 
regulated by  the  NLRA;  or  8(b)  (1)  (B) 
restraining  or  coercing  employers  in 
their  selection  of  representatives  for  bar- 
gaining or  to  select  or  fire  supervisory 
personnel.  A  construction  imion  may 
now  picket  over  an  illegal  subject  of  bar- 
gaining, proscribed  by  8(b)  (3)  as  well  as 


for  purposes  of  extracting  excessive  fees, 
now  prohibited  by  8(b)  (5).  Worse  even 
is  the  fact  that  the  construction  trades 
will  not  be  prohibited  from  picketing  for 
"featherbedding"  purposes — that  is,  to 
require  an  employer  to  pay  for  work  not 
done. 

Is  this  really  what  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  want?  If  that  is  not  what  they  want, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  what  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  gets  with  this  legislation. 

This  bill,  H.R.  4250,  is  incredibly  bad. 
This  bill,  H.R.  4250,  is  a  ridiculous  fabri- 
cation of  the  craft  union  attorneys  who 
either  failed  to  think  or  thought  too 
broadly.  This  bill,  H.R.  4250,  is  an  insult 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  equal  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  It  should  be  rejected 
for  this  reason  alone. 

But — you  have  our  report  in  front  of 
you.  There  are  other  reasons  this  bill 
should  be  rejected  as  it  goes  beyond  the 
well-intentioned,  stated  reasons  of  its 
sponsor.  In  reading  that  report,  with  its 
failure  to  mention  that  picketing  "other- 
wise unlawful"  is  not  permitted,  and 
particularly  the  minority  views,  which 
point  out  many  additional  problems  this 
House  would  do  the  labor  law  in'  this 
Nation  a  great  service  by  denying  this 
bill's  passage  until  it  conforms  with  the 
stated  intention  of  its  sponsors.  Either 
that,  or  this  House  should  ask  those 
sponsors  to  explain  the  intentions  of  the 
proponents  so  that  the  Members  will 
understand  the  bill's  extent. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  minor- 
ity views,  the  alleged  limitations  or  safe- 
guards offered  in  the  bill  are  largely  il- 
lusionary.  For  instance,  at  full  commit- 
tee, an  amendment  was  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  called  the  "U.S.  Steel" 
amendment — at  page  21,  lines  11  to  16 
of  the  bill — which  allegedly  protected 
"industrial  facilities." 

Not  only  are  there  questionable  pro- 
tections for  "industrial  facilities,"  but  a 
new  unequal  treatment  has  come  about 
by  this  amendment.  There  are  no  equal 
"protections"  to  nonlndustrial  facilities. 
The  list  of  persons  not  protected  by  the 
industrial  facilities  amendment  includes 
hospitals,  hotels,  small  business,  utility 
contractors  and  suppliers,  mines,  rail- 
roads, office  buildings,  shopping  centers, 
and  so  forth. 

However,  this  list  of  endless  persons 
not  protected  by  the  Industrial  facilities 
amendment  need  not  fear  they  are 
missing  much.  Upon  close  examination, 
the  protections  in  the  "industrial  facili- 
ties" amendment  offers  relatively  noth- 
ing. Although  the  assurances  of  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  indicated  that  in- 
dustrial facilities  could  have  a  reserved 
gate,  the  amendment  does  not  make  it 
clear  that  that  reserved  gate  cannot  be 
picketed. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  allow  a  fa- 
cility to  set  up  a  gate  for  its  industrial 
employees,  and  a  construction  union 
could  not  then  direct  its  strike  at  that 
separate  gate.  However,  the  amendment 
does  not  say  that  the  union  could  not 
picket  in  front  of  that  gate,  direct  its 
picket  at  construction  employers,  and 
thereby  induce  the  employees  not  to  cross 
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the  picket  line,  as  well  to  induce  delivery- 
men — represented  by  Teamsters,  usual- 
ly— not  to  cross  that  line. 

The  amendment  is  clearly  awkward 
and  confusing,  and,  at  best,  the  amend- 
ment may  be  read  to  allow  common  situs 
picketing  by  construction  workers  at  an 
industrial  site  as  long  as  such  picketing 
is  not  directed  toward  a  separate  gate 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
manufacturer's  employees  and  for  per- 
sons making  deliveries  to  or  taking  ship- 
ments from  the  industrial  facility.  This 
would  appear  to  preserve  one  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  General  Electric  case,  366 
U.S.  667,  that  a  union  commits  an  unfair 
labor  practice  where  it  pickets  a  gate  at 
the  primary  employer's  premises  reserved 
for  neutral  employees  doing  work  unre- 
lated to  normal  plant  operations.  Under 
General  Electric,  a  nonconstruction  in- 
dustry employer,  such  as  a  manufacturer 
can  insulate  his  manufacturing  employ- 
ees from  construction  industry  labor  dis- 
putes by  setting  up  separate  entrance 
gates  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  con- 
struction industry  employees.  If  the  man- 
ufacturer sets  up  such  gates,  it  is  illegal 
for  a  union  involved  in  a  construction 
industry  labor  dispute  to  picket  the  gate 
used  exclusively  by  the  manufacturer's 
employees.  A  corollary  to  the  GE  case 
is  that  the  employees  of  these  independ- 
ent nonconstruction  industry  employers 
might,  at  times,  become  the  subject  of 
legal  picketing  by  GE's  own  employees 
having  a  dispute  with  GE. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  rather 
twisted  manner  in  which  the  principal 
operative  proviso  of  title  I  is  now  worded, 
it  provides  only  minimal  guidance  to  the 
courts  to  indicate  that  the  sponsor's 
stated  intentions  have  been  embodied  in 
the  language  of  the  bill.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral difficulty  of  sorting  out  the  numer- 
ous modifying  clauses  now  strung  togeth- 
er in  the  first  proviso  of  the  bill  and 
identifying  their  antecedents,  specific 
problems  of  interpretation  may  arise  un- 
der the  language  added  in  committee. 
Obviously,  the  word  "directed"  is  ambig- 
uous and  may  be  interpreted  not  to  bar 
all  common  situs  picketing  activity  af- 
fecting a  reserved  gate. 

For  example,  construction  workers 
might  be  allowed  to  physically  picket  at 
or  near  an  entrance  reserved  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  industrial  employees  as 
long  as  their  picket  signs  made  no  direct 
reference  to  the  industrial  workers.  This, 
therefore,  expands  the  GE  doctrine  for 
construction  unions  and  gives  construc- 
tion unions  special  privileges. 

During  markup  of  H.R.  4250  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  offered  an  simendment,  which 
was  not  approved,  that  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  ambiguity  over  whether  non- 
construction  industry  employers  would 
be  insulated  from  construction  industry 
labor  disputes.  Under  the  bill  as  presently 
drafted,  common  situs  picketing  may  be 
directed  at  any  "person"  whatsoever  ex- 
cept in  certain  limited  situations.  The 
amendment  would  have  substituted  the 
words  "employer  primarily  engaged  in 
the  construction  industry"  in  place  of 
"person."  The  purpose  of  the  change  was 
to  make  certain-  that  the  employees  of 
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manufacturers  would  not  be  asked  to 
participate  in  labor  disputes  involving 
the  employees  of  construction  contractors 
doing  work  at  the  manufacturer's  work- 
site. The  amendment  would  have  accom- 
plished this  end  in  two  ways.  First, 
construction  industry  employees  with 
labor  disputes  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  picket  to  induce  a  strike  by  the 
manufacturer's  employees,  but  rather 
could  only  have  Induced  the  employees 
of  those  "employer(s)  engaged  primarily 
in  the  construction  industiy."  Second,  the 
amendment  would  have  permitted  the 
manufacturer,  or  other  employers  not 
engaged  primarily  in  the  construction 
industry,  to  set  up  a  separate  gate  for  the 
use  of  his  own  employees  and  employees 
of  businesses  whose  work  is  related  to  the 
manufacturer's  normal  operations.  Con- 
struction industry  unions  would  have 
been  permitted  to  picket  only  those  gates 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  construction  in- 
dustry employees. 

Hopefully,  the  objective  of  my  amend- 
ment would  have  been  implemented  by 
the  Thompson  amendment,  permitting 
an  employer  who  is  not  involved  in  the 
construction  industry  to  remain  pro- 
tected from  involvement  in  construction 
industry  labor  relations  problems,  but 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  be- 
cause of  the  language  which  prohibits 
such  picketing  only  when  it  is  not  di- 
rected at  that  separate  entrance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  of  the 
implications  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
concerned  that  its  real  intentions  are 
being  deliberately  concealed  by  profusion 
of  words.  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  this  is  not 
the  common  situs  legislation  of  previous 
years. 

In  previous  years,  my  opposition  to 
common  situs  picketing  has  been  well 
known.  I  have  felt,  and  continue  to  feel, 
that  common  situs  legislation  legalizes 
secondary  boycotts  in  the  construction 
industry.  It  is  the  type  of  legislation  that 
will  not  add  "one  whit"  to  the  labor  peace 
in  this  country  and  is  liable  to  generate  a 
wave  of  picket  lines — an  admission  made 
in  consideration  of  H.R.  5900  in  the  last 
Congress. 

That  type  of  legislation  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  what  the  attitude  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  be  if  his  viewpoint 
with  respect  to  this  section  8(b)  (4)  (B) 
that  he  has  been  talking  about  now  were 
modified?  I  think  it  is  clear.  I  think  it  is 
very  clear,  and  I  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  respect  for  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
but  in  this  instance  my  differences  are 
differences  of  a  legal  interpretation  as 
distinguished  from  any  other  kind. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
that  in  last  year's  bill  we  indeed  did  do 
what  the  gentleman  says  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  and  that  was  to  make 
legal  the  secondary  boycott,  or  at  least 


the  interpretation  of  secondary  boycott 
that  had  been  applied  historically  to 
trade  unions.  That  was  accomplished  by 
amending  section  8(b)  (4)  (B) . 

My  point  is  why  do  we  want  to  knock 
out  8  (b)  when  the  stated  purpose  is  mere- 
ly to  change  the  existing  law  as  it  re- 
lates to  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  ? 

If  that  is  really  what  my  friend  wants 
to  do  then  legislation  this  year  should 
have  been  introduced  to  duplicate  what 
we  did  in  the  last  session.  Would  that 
not  be  a  fairly  accurate  appraisal?  If 
there  were  any  doubts,  we  would  be  safer 
to  go  with  the  language  of  last  year's 
bill.  H.R.  5900. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Surely. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  This  is  a  very  fine 
legal  nuance  and  is  one  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  differences  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  I  have  over  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  H.R.  4250. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to,  and  indeed  am  considering  seri- 
ously, agreeing  to  an  amendment  to  take 
us  back  to  the  language  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  refers  in  last  year's 
legislation.  Although  I  doubt,  were  I  to  do 
that,  or  were  several  other  things  done 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wants 
done,  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  could 
see  him  voting  for  it. 

However,  I  do  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  conscientious.  I  admire 
his  statement  of  principle,  even  though  I 
do  not  agree  with  him.  I  know  he  is  per- 
fectly honest,  and  we  will  work  on  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  certainly  be 
glad  to  accept  the  chairman's  support  of 
that  amendment,  not  with  the  idea  of 
changing  my  vote  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  4250,  but  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  language  say  precisely  what  the  gen- 
tleman says  it  says. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  the  gentleman  and 
I  have  been  colleagues  for  16  years  and 
we  have  had  many  disagreements,  but 
not  in  one  instance  has  either  of  us  said 
one  thing  to  the  other  and  then  done 
something  else.  I  make  no  promise  except 
to  consider  it.  I  want  to  be  as  helpful  to 
my  friend  as  I  can. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  I  consider 
progress,  and  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

I  happen  to  think  the  amendment 
offered  gives  no  protection  whatsoever 
in  the  so-called  Industrial  reserved  gate. 
If  the  question  can  be  answered  to  my 
satisfaction  that  under  this  bill  no  con- 
struction union  employee  can  strike  or 
picket — and  there  is  a  difference — at  a 
reserved  gate,  I  will  relent  In  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  so-called  industrial  gate 
charade.  But  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
language  gives  absolutely  nothing  In  the 
way  of  assurance  that  we  will  not  see  a 
broadening  of  labor  strikes  from  the  con- 
struction industry  to  involve  the  entire 
industrial  community  where,  after  all, 
most  construction  will  be  done. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  this  ques 
gentleman  knows  I  was  _ 
ber  of  the  Education  and 
tee  and  I  value  the  6  years 
where  I  made  many  good  __ 
I  am  somewhat  disturbed 
comes  from  that  committee 
Immediatley,  when  it  hits  thi 
is  talk  of  amendments.  It 
that  this  has  happened 
other  words  this  committee  r 

have  a  penchant  for   

portant  legislation  on  the 
House. 

I  just  ask  my  friend  if 
perfectly  good  reason  for 
this  bill  because  if  the  bill 
condition  that  even  before 
up  for  reading,  that 
accepted,  is  this  not  a 
reason  for  recommitment? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  woulc 
good  friend,  the  minority 
is  correct  on  both  points 
the  same  old  condition  w 
Historically,  bills  out  of  _ 
Labor  have  been  rewritten  ., 
As  Members  will  remembe 
when  we  had  the  civil  right: 
were  more  amendments 
cepted  to  the  title  that  the 
on  Education  and  Labor 
tion  over  than  were  offered 
of  the  bill.  I  could  go  on 
poverty  program,  the 
minimimi  wage,  and  to  educa 
these  bills  have  been  rewrit 
floor. 

The  minority  has  been  able 
ly  alter  many  of  the  bills 
come  out  of  our  committee, 
consider  all  of  the  revisions 
be  made,  and  I  understand  _ 
ments  will  be  so  complicated 
a  hard  time  reading  them 
will  be  accepted,  I  say  why 
mit   the   bill    back   for   a 
thoughtful  consideration. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is 
points. 

Mr.   RHODES.   Then 
those    amendments    are 
would  be  very  difficult  for 
Member,  and  I  do  consider 
average  Member,  to  know  w 
bill,  so  it  would  be  very 
on  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.   I 
to  be  an  average  Member  of  .. 
mittee  which  reported  this  bill 
also  find  it  difficult  to 
is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr. 
thfe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to 
man  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  the 
yield  to  an  average  Member, 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  tc 
age  chairman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  hasten 
that  the  distinguished  minor 
with  whom  I  served  on  the 
and  Labor  Committee  for  6 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  have  served  for  16  years. 
Members.  However,  in  order 
the  misunderstanding  that 
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minority  leader  might  have,  I  might  say 
I  am  certain  by  the  end  of  the  debates 
and  the  conference  reports  of  2  years 
ago  that  even  all  three  of  us  understood 
it,  and  that  is  the  point  at  which  we  are 
going  to  end  up  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  stipulate 
that  is  probably  correct  if  we  really  end 
up  at  that  point. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee)  . 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  opponents 
of  this  legislation  have  claimed  that  its 
passage  would  have  a  substantial  infla- 
tionary impact  in  the  country  by  sharp- 
ly increasing  the  costs  of  construction.  I 
believe  these  claims  are  false. 

Recent  evaluations  by  qualified  re- 
searchers have  apparently  begim  to  call 
into  question  the  belief  that  produc- 
tivity growth  in  construction  has  lag- 
ged well  behind  productivity  growth  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  an  address 
to  a  conference  on  September  14,  1972, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity  and  the  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Commis- 
sion, Prof.  Albert  Rees,  who  subsequently 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  noted  that— 
The  best  research  In  the  area  suggests 
that  the  difference  between  construction 
and  other  Industries  Is  not  nearly  as  large  as 
Is  generally  believed. 
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If  such  views  regarding  construction 
mdustry  productivity  are  valid,  then  the 
basis  for  the  continuing  verbal  assault  on 
work  rules  as  a  general  drag  on  pro- 
ductivity is  questionable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  work  rules  in  the  con- 
struction industry  are  outgrov/ths  of  the 
problems  and  structure  of  the  industry 
Those  work  rules  have  their  analogs  iii 
other  industries  where,  because  the  prob- 
lems and  structures  may  be  different,  the 
work  rules  take  on  a  different  form,  with 
no  less  impact  on  productivity. 

Prof.  Daniel  Quinlan  Mills,  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  scholars  in  the  field 
of  construction  industry  labor  relations, 
notes  that  most  attempts  to  study  work 
rules  in  the  construction  industry  "have 
been  hardly  more  than  a  list  of  alleged 
practices  or  rules  with  which  the  sur- 
veyed employers  expressed  unhappiness." 
His  observations  are  contained  in  the 
book  "Industrial  Relations  and  Man- 
power in  Construction"  published  in 
1972.  In  his  view,  the  most  interesting 
serious  study  of  work  rules  and  their  im- 
pact on  costs,  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
Allan  B.  Mandelstamm  of  Michigan 
State  University. 

Professor  Mandelstamm's  study  in  the 
July  1965  edition  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  Review  involved  a  comparison 
of  residential  construction  operations  in 
two  cities  in  Michigan,  one  highly  union- 
ized and  the  other  nonunion.  Professor 
Mandelstamm  concluded  that,  contrary 
to  the  popular  misconception,  unions  did 
not  oppose  new  techniques,  and  he  also 
discovered  that  nev/  techniques  were 
more  widely  used  in  the  highly  unionized 
city.  In  addition,  professor  Mandelstamm 
found  that,  despite  the  higher  wage 
scales  received  by  the  union  workers- 
Total  labor  costs  in  the  two  cities  were 


virtually  the  same  for  the  construction  of 
comparable  houses  in  the  two  cities. 

In  short,  because  of  greater  produc- 
tivity, the  union  workers  required  fewer 
hours  in  which  to  complete  their  tasks. 

In  line  with  Professor  Mandelstamm's 
conclusions,  two  other  researchers, 
Howard  G.  Foster  and  George  Strauss' 
reported  in  1973  that  the  studies  they 
had  reviewed  concerning  work  rules  in 
the  construction  industry  "tend  to  agree 
that  the  extent  of  restrictive  practices 
had  been  exaggerated." 

This  body  of  evidence  on  work  rules  is 
supported  by  another  study— perhaps 
the  only  one  of  its  kind— that  measured 
productivity  growth  in  residential  con- 
struction in  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  be- 
tween 1930  and  1965.  In  this  study,  en- 
titled "Productivity  Change  for  Carpen- 
ters and  Other  Occupations  in  the  Build- 
ing of  Single-Family  Dwellings  and 
Related  Policy  Issues,"  Prof.  Sara  Beh- 
man  foimd  that  productivity  grew  at  a 
rate  of  3.2  percent  per  year.  Over  the 
same  period  of  time,  productivity  for  the 
Nation's  total  private  economy  increased 
by  2.9  percent  per  year,  which  reflects 
rather  favorably  on  the  performance  of 
the  construction  industry  in  Alameda 
County. 

One  other  point  about  this  study 
should  be  noted.  In  1930,  according  to 
Professor  Behman,  residential  construc- 
tion in  that  comity  was  nonimion.  but  in 
1965  it  was  entirely  unionized.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  productivity 
growth  experienced  in  Alameda  County 
in  housing  construction  was  accom- 
panied by  the  spread  of  unionization,  and 
would  tend  to  refute  the  criticisms  so 
often  heard  about  the  adverse  effect  of 
construction  unions  on  productivity. 

In  view  of  this  evidence,  there  is  no 
basis  upon  which  to  expect  that  title  I 
of  this  bill  will  have  any  inflationary 
impact. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  bring 
some  much-needed  stability  into  the  col- 
lective bargaining  relationships  in  the 
construction  industry.  In  so  doing,  it  will 
inevitably  help  to  curtail  the  growing 
propensity  for  strikes  in  construction 
and,  in  addition,  exert  a  moderating 
influence  on  the  collective  bargaining 
settlements.  It  will,  therefore,  serve  as 
an  anti-inflationary  measure. 

The  need  to  try  to  bring  about  im- 
provements in  the  collective  bargaining 
process  in  construction  is  readily  evident 
from  the  data  on  time  lost  due  to  strikes. 
With  rare  exception,  during  the  last  25 
years  the  number  of  workdays  lost  an- 
nuaUy  because  of  strikes  in  construction, 
taken  as  a  percent  of  available  work- 
time,  has  been  well  in  excess  of  the  cor- 
responding ratios  for  all  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  Nation  and  for  all  in- 
dustries combined.  Moreover,  the  gap  has 
apparently  been  growing  over  the  last 
20  years. 

To  the  extent  that  this  legislation  can 
help  to  develop  approaches  that  will  im- 
prove the  industrial  relations  climate  in 
construction,  it  will  help  to  reduce  the 
high  level  of  strike  activity.  In  so  doing, 
it  will  ease  the  inflationary  oressures 
generated  by  strikes.  Work  stoppages 
contribute  to  price  pressures  because  thev 
comprise  periods  during  which  there  is 
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no  output,  although  the  employer  con- 
tinues to  incur  basic  overhead  costs. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
years  I  have  supported  the  situs  picket- 
ing legislation.  I  supported  it  because  I 
felt  that  the  several  employers  engaged 
in  a  single  construction  project  in  a 
contractor/subcontractor  relationship 
are  not  really  neutral  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  secondary  boy- 
cott provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  to  protect  the  innocent  and  neutral 
employers  and  their  employees.  The  late 
Senator  Taft  stated  that  these  secondary 
boycott  prohibitions  were  to  protect  the 
third  person  "who  is  wholly  imcon- 
cemed"  in  a  disagreement  between  an 
employer  and  his  employees.  I  accept 
that  concept  that  third  persons  wholly 
unconcerned  should  be  protected,  but  I 
believe  that  the  several  contractors  and 
general  contractor,  working  together  in 
a  coordinated  building  effort,  are  not 
wholly  unconcerned.  The  general  con- 
tractor usually  knows  the  subcontrac- 
tor's labor  relations  policy  when  he  sub- 
contracts to  him,  and  the  opposite  also 
is  true.  The  subcontractor  knows  v/ith 
whom  he  is  dealing  and  what  the  conse- 
quences may  be. 

Unions  outside  the  construction  indus- 
try can  picket  the  whole  site  of  an  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  plant  even 
though  different  trades  or  crafts  may  be 
working  in  the  plant.  Thus,  to  prohibit 
building  trade  unions  from  picketing  a 
worksite  where  their  prospective  em- 
ployers are  not  wholly  unconcerned  de- 
prives them  of  a  right  which  other 
unions  have. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  all  em- 
ployers engaged  in  construction  are  nec- 
essarily interrelated.  Where  a  prime  con- 
tractor has  contracted  with  his  subcon- 
tractors, there  seems  to  be  a  relation- 
ship. But,  often,  to  prime  contractors 
have  no  relationship  with  each  oth'?r  or 
with  each  other's  subcontractors.  As  I 
explained  in  my  supplemental  views  at- 
tached to  the  committee  report,  there  is 
just  such  lack  of  any  interrelationship  in 
the  "fast  track"  method  of  construction. 
As  explained  by  certain  industrial  em- 
ployer witnesses,  they  consider  them- 
selves as  only  users  of  construction,  or 
buyers  of  construction  services.  This  is 
an  assertion  most  of  us  should  imder- 
stand.  As  industrial  employers  who  are 
only  buyers  of  construction  services,  they 
engage  in  what  they  call  the  "fast  track" 
methods  of  expansion  or  construction. 

That  method  involves  the  design  and 
planning  in  stages,  allowing  construc- 
tion during  one  phase  while  another 
phase  is  being  planned.  Consequently, 
the  contractors  of  one  phase  could  not 
be  considered  interrelated  or  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  with  those  en- 
gaged in  a  different  phase.  Nor  would 
general  contractors  working  on  different 
projects  within  the  buyer's  facilities  be 
considered  one  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mon site  picketing. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  4963,  and  the  reason  that  I 


offered  it  as  a  substitute  to  title  I  of 
H.R.  4250  in  the  full  committee,  the  bill 
which  is  before  us. 

My  substitute,  which  was  rejected, 
would  have  retained  essentially  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  last  Congress,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  94th  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  229  to  189  here  in  the  House  and, 
additionally,  included  the  limitations  in 
situs  picketing  in  conformity  with  the 
fast-tracking  methods  of  construction 
which,  incidentally,  are  followed  in  about 
50  percent  of  industrial  construction  to- 
day. Also,  I  included  a  definition  of  a 
"site"  and  prohibit  using  situs  picket- 
ing against  a  nonunion  employer  because 
of  wages  if  the  employer  was  paying  pre- 
vailing rates. 

In  studying  the  legislative  history  of 
section  8(b)(4)(B),  formerly  8(b)(4) 
(A) ,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  a  con- 
struction site  may  be  separate  legal  en- 
tities, but  that  they  are  interrelated  for 
pm-poses  of  achieving  a  common  objec- 
tive and  necessarily  have  to  work  in  close 
correlation  and  cooperation  to  reach 
their  goal.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  in 
most  situations  the  several  employers 
engaged  in  a  single  construction  project 
are  not  wholly  unconcerned  and  are  not 
really  neutral  with  respect  to  one  an- 
other. Where  it  can  be  shown,  as  in 
the  fast-traclcing  method,  that  they  are 
separate,  then  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion should  allow  those  who  are  separate 
to  escape  the  common  situs  picketing. 

The  intent  cf  common  situs  picketing 
legislation  has  been  to  give  equal  treat- 
ment to  craft  and  industrial  workers.  My 
substitute  addressed  this  goal  of  the  legis- 
lation by  allowing  the  building  trades  to 
picket  where  their  employer's  work  is 
related  to  the  work  of  like  employers  who 
are  not  wholly  unconcerned  with  the 
labor  dispute  of  their  employer. 

Since  my  substitute  was  rejected,  I 
intend  to  offer  amendments  to  H.R.  4250 
to  protect  the  industrial  employer  and 
construction  employer  who  utilize  meth- 
ods of  construction  similar  to  fast-track- 
ing that  demonstrates  they  are  separate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  additionally  con- 
cerned about  the  broad  wording  of  H.R. 
4250.  I  do  not  think  we  raise  a  red  her- 
ring, but  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  have 
talked  about  that  now,  going  back  to 
8(b)(4)(B)  instead  of  all  of  8(b),  and 
I  assume  that  this  will  be  done.  To  the 
extent  that  this  legislation  tried  to  reach 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  that 
ought  to  be  considered  in  separate  legis- 
lation or  addressed  specifically  in  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  in  this 
House  or  in  this  Congress  or  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  or  to  the 
courts  or  to  the  American  public  to  legis- 
late in  a  manner  that  most  of  us  may  not 
intend.  We  must  know  what  we  are 
about  to  do. 

In  the  substitute  that  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee is  a  definition  of  "site,"  and  from 
my  conversation  with  those  who  are  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  I  do  not  believe 
they  can  find  anything  objectionable  to 
that.  But  imtil  the  language  of  the  bill  is 
in  line  with  the  stated  intent.  I  do  not 
intend  to  .«;upport  it.  Until  the  bill  con- 


forms to  equal  treatment  only.  I  will 
withhold  my  endorsement  of  it. 

As  we  moved  with  the  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  was  not  fully  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  the  language  of  the 
definition  of  the  site  or  the  fast-track- 
ing amendment  until  after  it  had  gone 
through  the  House.  That  prevented  me 
from  offering  an  amendment,  such  as  I 
am  offering  this  time,  to  the  legislation. 
I  could  not  do  it  in  conference.  But  I 
hava  concluded  that  this  we  must  do 
in  order  that  it  does  not  go  beyond  that 
which  the  sponsors  say  that  it  will  do.  I 
will  explain  these  more  when  the  amend- 
ment stage  has  arrived. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiui  (Mr.  Clay)  . 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  biU  because  I  believe  it  will 
aid  working  people  in  general  and,  as  a 
result,  black  and  other  minority  group 
workers  who  make  up  such  a  large  part 
of  our  labor  force. 

I  find  it  absolutely  amazing  that  the 
contractor  groups  opposing  this  bill 
claim  to  do  so,  in  part,  because  it  will 
allegedly  harm  the  rights  of  minority 
group  tradesmen.  Frankly,  I  have  never 
before  been  aware  that  most  of  these 
contractor  associations  cared  one  whit 
for  the  rights  or  the  interests  of  blacks 
and  other  racial  minorities.  They  cer- 
tainly have  never  demonstrated  such 
concern. 

I  certainly  would  not  deny — and  could 
not — the  sorry  history  of  racial  discrim- 
ination in  the  building  trades  unions.  Just 
like  most  all  other  major  institutions 
in  our  society — including  the  churches, 
the  schools,  the  political  parties — these 
unions  v/ere.  for  many  years,  hostile  to 
the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  racial 
minorities. 

But  we  must  deal  with  the  present,  not 
with  the  past. 

The  building  trades  department,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  AFL-CIO.  has  come 
a  long  way  in  recent  years.  They  have 
helped  pass  major  civil  rights  bills  in 
Congress,  and  they  have  often  been  with 
us  in  our  marches  and  demonstrations. 
Every  national  union  has  called  for  a 
halt  to  discriminatory  practices  witliin 
their  ranks:  and  more  often  than  not 
the  local  unions  have  responded.  There 
are  still  problems  with  some  local  unions 
in  the  building  trades,  but  those  problem 
areas  are  becoming  fewer  and  fev.'er. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  contractor 
associations  carmot  match  the  progress 
of  the  labor  organizations  in  this  regard. 

I  understand  that  the  latest  figures  of 
the  Department  of  Labor — which  are 
about  2  years  old — place  the  minority 
membership  on  the  building  trades 
unions  at  16.2  percent.  And  while  there 
is  still  underrepresentation  of  minorities 
in  the  highly  skilled  trades,  the  more  sig- 
nificant figures  are  that  about  one  out  of 
every  five  apprentices  enrolled  in  a  union- 
sponsored  apprenticeship  program  is  now 
from  a  minority  group.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  rate  for  registered  nonunion 
apprenticeship  programs  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  According  to  unpublished 
data  compiled  by  the  Employment  and 
Training  Administration  at  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor,  the  unior 
Is  19.3  percent,  while  the 
In  registered  nonunion 
grams  is  only  9.2  percent. 

Equally  Interesting  an 
numbers  of  minority 
trained  in  each  sector — ^ujilon 
union.  The  data  show  t 
minority  apprentice  enroll^ 
in  the  nonunion  sector  in 
mately  14  were  enrolled 
grams. 

The  significance  of  _ 
be  found  in  the  value  of  .. 
formalized  apprenticeship 
tory  demonstrates  that 
who  are  trained  in  the 
ticeship  programs  have 
advantage  over  those  trained 
means.  It  is  these  graduate 
who  will  become  the 
struction  trades. 

While  there  is  a  provision 
eludes  picketing  to  remov; 
cause  of  race,  I  wish  to 
this  is  not  a  race  bill.  It 
Black  and  other  minority 
benefit  from  it  not  because 
but  because  they  are  worl  ers 
will  not  particularly  advan^ 
for  racial  equality.  But  it 
workers,  just  as  it  will  help 
the    construction    industrj 
their  labor  standards  and 
tlons. 

The  great  civil  rights  le4der 
Mitchell  said  in  testifying 
bill  before  the  subcommitt^ 
ing: 

Those  who  have  experlencec 
our  country  thatrencouraged 
the  organized  and  unorganlzec 
that  wages,  working  condition  > 
fits  and  dignity  on  the  Job 
well  run   labor  unions  give 
proper   representation    to   all 
Jurisdictions. 
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When  local  unions  fail 
kind  of  leadership  and 
tation,  we  have  other 

them — and  if  we  need 

tion,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
reject  and  resent  efforts 
have  never  been  friendly 
rights  in  the  first  place  to  p 
minority  groups  against  .. 
Issue  today  is  not  whether 

going  to  eliminate  

issue  here  is  whether  or  not  . 
job  security,  and  the  abilitj' 
to  get  decent  wages  and  w 
tlons,  and  that  I  am  for  100 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr. 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  ._ 
gentleman  from   Maryland 

MAN). 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  Mr 
opposition  to  H.R.  4250.  Mo^ 
people  are  able  to  see 
They  know  that  unions  and 
by  law  and  custom  can  and 
out  any  contract  differences 
balanced  atmosphere.  The; 
legalizing  the  secondary  bo 
bill  does  only  tips  the  scale  ir 
larger  unions,  creating  an 
favorable  to  both  constru. 
ment  and  all  other  union 
nonunion  workers. 

Virtually   everybody 
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palace    guard    at    national    APL-CIO 
headquarters  and  their  special  Interest 
allies  are  opposed  to  this  bill.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  voters  living  in  my  dis- 
trict of  Maryland  opposed  it  in  my  latest 
poll  taken  in  January.  And,  according  to 
a  respected  opinion  research  corporation, 
a  majority,  63  percent,  of  all  union  fam- 
ilies nationwide  opposed  it.  They  oppose 
it,  because  for  them  unemployment  is  not 
just  a  bad  word  but  too  often  has  been  a 
living   reality   which   they  have  expe- 
rienced too  many  times.  The  jobs  which 
will  inevitably  be  lost  if  this  bill  becomes 
law  and  the  production  loss  in  the  con- 
struction trade  which  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  economics  of  every  citizen  are 
considered  too  high  a  price  to  pay  simply 
to  give  the  bigger  trade  union  bosses  an 
ultimate  weapon  to  use  in  their  labor 
negotiating. 

These  big  labor  czars  have  been  trying 
unsuccessfully  for  over  20  years  to  pres- 
sure Congress  into  passing  a  common 
situs  bill.  During  each  of  these  years, 
each  side  of  the  dispute  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  have  their  voices  heard  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor,  and  each 
time  until  last  year  the  matter  was  voted 
down. 

This  time,  however,  we  are  presented 
with  a  situation  where  the  liberal  lead- 
ership of  this  Congress  is  determined 
to  silence  such  debate  tod  cut  off  non- 
partisan deliberation  on  the  matter.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee claims  that  there  was  not  suflB- 
cient  time  to  allow  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Committee  to  be  heard  In  op- 
position to  the  bill.  The  witness  list  of 
those  who  actually  did  testify,  however 
looks  hke  a  "Who's  Who"  in  big  labor. 
And  certainly  the  fact  that  subcommit- 
tee members  received  over  $125,000  in 
campaign  contributions  from  labor 
bosses  during  last  fall's  elections  has  no 
bearing  on  this  matter  whatsoever. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
not  bear  witness  to  one  of  this  Cham- 
ber's finest  hours.  Passing  common  si- 
tus picketing  legislation  gives  a  green 
light  to  construction  industry  labor 
czars  who  could  then  declare  an  open 
season  on  workers  who  prefer  not  to 
join  a  union,  and  it  would  necessarily 
victimize  the  employers  who  chose  to 
hire  them.  By  assisting  in  the  forced 
imionization  of  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  America,  it  will  serve  to  dis- 
rupt and  jeopardize  needed  production 
in  one  of  our  most  important  Industries. 
It  will  give  bad  unions  which  are  unable 
to  attract  worker  support  a  weapon 
which  they  do  not  deserve  to  have,  and 
it  will  present  good  unions  which  already 
command  the  respect  and  support  of 
construction  workers  a  weapon  they  have 
not  asked  for  and  do  not  need  to  have. 
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Not  presuming  to  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues from  other  States,  I  can  say  that 
in  Marjiand  we  enjoy  a  generally  good 
relationship  between  construction  work- 
ers and  employers.  We  do  not  need  nor  do 
we  ask  for  Federal  interference  In  the 
form  of  the  legislation  before  us  which 
would  upset  this  balance  and  place  too 
much  power  in  the  wrong  hands.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  power  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  any  one 


group  whether  In  labor  or  in  manage- 
ment or  in  the  hands  of  Grovernment. 

Every  individual  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  decide  for  himself  or  herself 
whether  or  not  to  join  a  union,  and  to 
decide  which  union  they  wish  to  join. 
Employers  ought  to  have  the  righ^  which 
they  have  always  had  to  be  protected 
from  strikes  against  them  during  labor 
disputes  in  which  they  are  not  involved. 
The  common  situs  bill  would  do  much  to 
destroy  both  of  these  rights,  and  I  only 
hope  that  this  House  will  consider  these 
facts  and  vote  against  this  unfortu- 
nate bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn),  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
title  of  the  bill  before  us  incorporates  the 
language  "equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
industrial  workers."  If,  In  fact,  this  is 
what  H.R.  4250  accomplished  and  noth- 
ing more,  I  would  be  here  in  the  well 
to  support  the  bill. 

I  must  confess  that  when  the  issue 
first  arose  in  the  last  Congress,  my  in- 
clination before  reading  the  bill  and  un- 
derstanding its  implications  was  to  try  to 
find  reasons  to  support  it.  However,  after 
examining  the  bill  and  imderstanding  it 
and  its  implications,  I  was  forced  to  op- 
pose the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  put  in  the  simplest 
terms,  if  we  enact  this  legislation,  we  are 
not  going  to  provide  equal  treatment  for 
construction  and  industrial  workers,  but 
we  are  going  to  allow  construction  work- 
ers to  engage  in  the  practice  of  secondary 
boycott,  which  has  been  traditionally 
prohibited  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

This  legislation  will  have  very  Impor- 
tant Implications,  not  only  in  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  the  construction 
industry,  but  also  in  the  economy  of  our 
country.  It  will,  without  question,  cause 
construction  sites  to  tend  to  be  all  union 
or  all  nonunion. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  subcon- 
tractors or  some  workers  at  the  construc- 
tion site  represented  by  unions  and 
others  not  represented  by  unions;  but 
the  passage  of  this  act  will  polarize  that 
situation,  and  the  work  site  will  tend  to 
be  all  union  or  all  nonxmlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  everyone,  xmlon 
witnesses,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
representatives  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry, has  agreed  on  this  one  result  of 
the  bill.  There  seems  to  be  disagreement 
as  to  the  ultimate  effect,  whether  we  will 
have  more  union  or  nonunion  construc- 
tion sites;  but  I  think  the  very  fact  that 
this  will  tend  to  and  will  cause  polariza- 
tion at  the  work  site,  with  the  attendant 
conflict  that  will  intervene  between  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  the  final  polari- 
zation, is  almost  suflBcIent  reason  in  it- 
self to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  from  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  principal  spon- 
sor, the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson),  that  by  the  time  we  are 
through  today,  we  will  have  a  bill  that 
will  be  almost  word  for  word  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  conference  committee  In 
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the  last  Congress.  I  have  noticed  that  he 
does  have  some  reservations.  He  is  not 
saying  that  It  will  be  an  Identical  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  interesting  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  we  do  not  know 
what  bill  It  Is  which  he  intends  to  have 
us  vote  on  later  today.  That  bill  is  not  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  In  this  Congress. 
First,  H.R.  3500  was  Introduced,  which 
was  only  title  I  of  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us.  Apparently  some  weakness  in 
the  position  of  the  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation was  perceived;  and  thereafter  the 
current  bill,  H.R.  4250,  which  Is  before  us, 
was  introduced  Incorporating  title  II. 

Title  n  is  the  reformation,  if  we  want 
to  call  it  that,  of  construction  indvistry 
collective  bargaining,  giving  national 
unions  more  strength  in  the  local  bar- 
gaining situation.  This  was  the  so-called 
compromise  that  was  engineered  by 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  John  Dunlop, 
who  informed  President  Ford  that  it 
would  lead  to  agreement  between  orga- 
nized labor  and  the  construction  indus- 
try. That  proved  to  be  an  absolutely  false 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 
Now,  however,  title  II  Is  incorporated 
in  the  legislation  before  us;  but  that,  ap- 
parently, is  not  the  legislation  we  are 
finally  going  to  be  asked  to  vote  on  later 
this  afternoon.  Now  the  chairman  tells 
Us  that  yet  today,  as  we  are  debating  the 
bill  here  on  tlie  floor,  something  else  is 
being  drafted  that  will  be  offered  to  us 
either  through  a  series  of  amendments 
or  through  the  offering  of  a  total  sub- 
stitute biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  to  be  extreme- 
ly bad  procedure  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tion. We  ought  to  be  made  aware, 
through  the  hearing  process,  through  the 
debate  in  committee,  made  well  aware 
long  before  we  are  called  on  to  vote  on 
the  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  to  what  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  for. 

I  would  hope  that  in  this  process  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  intends  to  go  back 
to  the  basic  language  of  the  bill  that  was 
before  the  House  in  the  last  Congress 
that  exempted  only  the  activities  now 
prohibited  under  section  8(b)  f 4)  (B). 
The  bill  that  we  are  now  considering,  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  exempts  all  ac- 
tivities under  section  8(b).  Some  may 
ask,  what  is  the  difference?  Well,  section 
8(b)  includes  almost  all  of  the  unfair 
labor  practice  proscriptions  in  the  act.  If 
we  are  going  to  exempt  from  situs  picket- 
ing activities  all  of  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices in  the  act.  then  that  is  much  more 
than  the  sponsors  have  ever  described 
the  bill  as  being  intendei-<  to  do.  If  we 
do  not  change  that  language  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  imder  the  preemption 
decisions  of  the  courts  that  activity 
which  is  either  protected  or  prohibited  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  cannot 
be  controlled  by  the  States  through  State 
legislation.  If  the  language  as  it  is  before 
us  now  in  H.R.  4250  remains,  there  will 
be  whole  areas  that  will  be  neither  pro- 
tected nor  proscribed  bv  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  it  Is  altogether 
likely  that  the  States  then  may  move  in 
with  their  own  legislation  into  those 
areas  and  a  whole  new  era  of  litigation 
relative  to  the  power  of  States  to  legis- 


late in  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations  will  be  opened. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  effect 
that  this  bill  will  have  on  the  cost  of 
residential  construction  and  what  Its 
impact  will  be  on  all  construction. 

It  will  tend  to  cause  more  work 
stoppages.  It  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
entire  economy.  But  I  think  the  most  Im- 
portant effect  that  this  legislation  will 
have  will  be  that  of  causing  work 
stoppages  and  thus  possiblv  a  higher  cost 
of  labor  and  will,  in  many  ways,  tend  to 
drive  up  the  cost  of  residential  construc- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  we  know  that  the 
mediiun-income  family  is  hard  pressed 
to  be  able  to  afford  single  family  hous- 
ing. They  are  being  forced  to  be  renters 
rather  than  homeowners  It  has  been 
a  long-cherished  goal  of  Americans.  It 
has  been  part  of  the  philosophy  of  our 
tax  laws  to  encourage  individual  home- 
ownership.  That  goal  of  individual  home- 
owTiershlp  will  be  much  more  difBcult  to 
attain  \1  this  legislation  is  passed. 

In  the  committee  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  would  exempt  residential 
housing  from  the  allowable  secondary 
boycott  activities  that  this  bill  would 
provide.  At  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  bill  was  amended  to  provide 
that  secondary  boycotts  may  not  be  uti- 
lized if  the  builder  built  20  homes  or  less 
in  the  course  of  12  months  and  was 
working  on  no  more  than  5  homes  at  any 
one  time. 

I  think  It  is  very  obvious  what  that 
provision  does:  it  gives  protection  to  the 
custom-home  builder  and  to  the  person 
who  buys  custom-built  homes.  We  are 
talking  about  custom-built  homes;  we 
are  talking  about  custom-built  homes 
costing  $190,000,  $150,000,  or  $200,000.  I 
am  sure  that  those  v/ho  are  able  to  afford 
such  custom-built  homes  will  appreciate 
this  exemption  from  the  additionally 
higher  costs  that  the  bill  will  cause  for 
other  housing.  But  the  ones  who  really 
need  protection  are  the  people  who  are 
able  to  buy  not  the  custom-built  home 
but  the  subdivision  home,  the  tract 
home,  the  medium-  and  the  lower-hi- 
come  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  2  additional 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

thank   the   gentleman   from   Ohio   for 

yielding  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  are  middle 
and  lower  income  families,  who  share 
that  hope  of  being  able  to  be  the  owners 
of  their  own  homes,  are  the  ones  that 
really  need  the  protection. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  travesty  if  we 
would  leave  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
and  give  protection  only  to  the  high- 
income,  custom-built-home  purchaser. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  will  exempt  resi- 
dential construction.  So  that  this  does 
not  include  residential  construction  rep- 
resented by  the  large  buildings,  the  high- 
rises  in  Manhattan,  but  we  still  limit 
this  exemption  to  buildings  that  are 
composed  of  three  stories  or  less. 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 


whether  those  stories  would  Include  the 
basement.  It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  V- 
clude  the  basement,  so  I  drafted  the 
amendment  to  say  three  stories  or  less, 
not  including  the  basement.  In  this  way  I 
think  that  the  subdivision  purchaser, 
the  purchaser  of  tract-built  homes,  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  purchaser,  will 
be  protected  against  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  higher  construction  costs 
that  will  be  the  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  interested  in  the  gentleman's 
desires  to  broaden  the  exemption  of  the 
housing  industry  which  presumably 
would  exempt  virtually  all  of  the  hous- 
ing Industry  unless  they  change  the 
styles  drastically  from  what  we  now 
have.  Would  the  gentleman  be  interested 
in  joining  with  me  and  going  the  whole 
way  and  exempting  the  housing  industry 
in  toto  on  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bUl? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  response  to  my 
colleague,  I  am  not  certain  what  it  is  he 
is  driving  at.  Does  he  mean  exempting 
from  title  n? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No,  if  we  are 
exempting  the  housing  industry  from 
part  of  the  bill,  if  that  is  good,  why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  exempt  it  from 
the  entire  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man again  does  he  have  reference  to 
title  n? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  entire 
bill.  yes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  As  far  as  title  H 
is  concerned,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
it  may  be  his  purpose  to  trap  me  into 
an  admission  that  may  be  used  against 
me,  but  my  whole  feeling  on  title  n  is 
reflected  by  a  comment  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Georglne,  head  of  the  build- 
ing and  constructive  trades  department 
of  the  AFL-CIO  which  was  published 
that  title  n  does  not  mean  anything; 
whether  it  works  or  does  not  work  de- 
pends on  whether  they  want  to  make  it 
work.  If  that  is  his  attitude,  title  II  is 
meaningless.  If  we  want  to  exempt  from 
title  n,  fine.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
difference  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  considering  H.R.  4250, 
and  industrial  workers  bill.  I  feel  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  generally 
known  as  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill.  Is  long  overdue  and  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
this  measure. 

This  piece  of  legislation.  Introduced  by 
our  esteemed  colleague,  Frank  Thomp- 
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SON,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  will  right  an 
inequity  that  has  existed  for  years  by 
restoring  to  the  Nation's  4.1  million 
workers  in  the  building  an  1  construction 
trade  the  same  rights  enj(  yed  by  work- 
ers in  all  other  industries. :  t  grants  these 
workers  the  right  to  peace  fully  picket  a 
working  place  at  which  a  single  job  is 
being  performed,  in  order  hat  they  may 
publicize  their  position  in  £  labor  dispute 
at  that  construction  site. 

Over  the  last  25  years,  ix  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  of  )oth  political 
parties  have  endorsed  legis  ation  to  cor- 
rect this  Inequity.  SImll  r  legislation 
passed  both  the  House  an  J  the  Senate 
by  a  substantial  margin  di  ring  the  94th 
Congress,  but  former  Presi  lent  Ford  re- 
neged on  his  commitment  In  support  of 
the  legislation  by  vetoing  t  he  bill. 

The  equal  treatment  for  craft  and  in- 
dustrial workers  bill  woad  overrule  a 
1951    Supreme    Court    de  ;ision    which 
treated  the  various  contra(  tors  engaged 
in  a  single  construction  piDject  as  sep- 
arate economic  entities.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  building  is  a  single ,  coordinated 
and  integrated  economic  en  :erprise.  This 
bill  recognizes   the  generj  1  contractor 
and  his  subcontractors  as  i  single  per- 
son, which  is  an  approach  that  reflects 
the  economic  realities  in  t  le  construc- 
tion Industry  where  the  co  itractor  and 
the   subcontractors   are   engaged   in   a 
common    venture    performing    closely 
related  tasks.  It  will  not  ej  tend  beyond 
the  project  site,  and  will  rot  have  any 
effect  outside  the  construct  on  industry. 
This  is  already  the  law  it  industrial 
Job  sites,  where  a  union  miy  direct  its 
picketing  not  only  at  the    )rimary  em- 
ployer involved  in  a  labor  dispute,  but 
at  all  other  employers  who  are  engaged 
in  related  work.  All  this  leg  Islatlon  per- 
mits is  the  legal  right  for  construction 
workers  to  advertise  a  leglJlmate  griev- 
ance at  a  construction  site  rith  his  em- 
ployer, and  nothing  more.    :t  is  a  right 
that  every   other  organize(     worker   in 
America  has,  and  it  is  precis  ly  this  right 
of    workers    to   appeal    to   their   peers 
through  picketing  which  is  t  le  essence  of 
Federal  labor  law. 

Enactment  of  this  legisUtion  would 
also  be  beneficial  in  decreasi  ig  construc- 
tion costs  by  eliminating  tJie  expensive 
effects  of  work  slowdowns  and  illegal 
strikes  which  stem  from  the  jonstruction 
workers'  lack  of  legal  altern  itives. 

Safeguards  are  built  into  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  prevention  of  st  ikes  for  ra- 
cial discrimination,  and  it  re  cognizes  the 
requirements  of  national  security.  It 
would  also  require  a  10-day  notice  to  all 
concerned  parties  prior  to  he  start  of 
picketing  and  the  written  ipproval  by 
the  parent  union. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  C  onstruction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaini  ig  Commit- 
tee will  provide  for  a  more  rat  ional  means 
of  resolving  labor  disputes  a  id  will  con- 
tribute to  more  stabilized  lab  sr-manage- 
ment  relations  in  this  critic  il  industry. 

This  bill  will  clarify  a  tec  micality  in 
the  law  and  correct  an  unfal  restriction 
placed  on  unions  in  the  buildi  :ig  and  con- 
struction industry.  The  fact  that  this 
right  has  been  and  is  bein ;  denied  to 
these  trade  union  members  is  outright 
discrimination. 
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Surely  the  time  has  finally  come  to  end 
this  inequity,  therefore  I  am  honored  to 
join  tn  cosponsoring  equal  treatment  for 
craft  and  Industrial  workers  legislation, 
and  I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  in  supporting  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am,  to  say  the  least,  distressed 
after  serving  for  many  years  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  to 
hear  him  take  the  well  and  express  his 
concern  as  he  did  for  the  fact  that 
everybody  who  is  paying  attention  on 
this  floor  knows  that  right  now  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority will  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a 
very  hard-fought  and  hard-negotiated 
compromise,  thereby  permitting  the  mi- 
nority to  put  its  imprint  on  this 
legislation. 

I  would  not  like  to  believe  that  the 
gentleman  was  suggesting  that  the  posi- 
tion of  being  In  total  opposition  to  the 
initiatives  of  the  majority  side  was  so 
strongly  Imbedded  in  his  psyche  that  he 
became  disturbed  when  we  agreed  to  let 
them  play  in  the  game  with  us  and  gave 
them  a  chance  at  bat. 

I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority that  is  not  very  happy  with  the 
compromise  for  different  reasons.  I  do 
not  really   have   an  unhappiness   that 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  Ls 
basically  being  written  by  the  Republi- 
cans now  as  much  as  out  of  what  is  in 
the  bill.  I  felt  that  this  legislation  was 
con.siderably    watered    down    from    the 
original  intent  of  the  legislation  that  I 
cosponsored  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress,  which  had  as  its  single  purpose 
something  that  seems  almost  impossible 
to  explain  to  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand, as  I  do  not  understand  sometimes, 
the  mysteries  of  how  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  works  and  that  a  court 
rendered  a  decision  back  in  1951  that  was 
universally — universally— recognized   by 
everybody  in  the  field  to  be  totally  out  of 
whack  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
passing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

And  Senator  Taft  himself,  if  he  were 
here  today,  would  be  wondering  I  sup- 
pose why  it  has  taken  the  members  of 
his  party  and  my  party  this  many  years 
to  believe  that  he  was  sincere  when  he 
said  that: 

The  Court  was  wrong.  That  Is  not  what  we 
meant. 

How  could  It  be  that  every  President 
and  every  Secretary  of  Labor  serving 
imder  those  Presidents  starting  with 
President  Truman,  has  advocated  or  sup- 
ported in  some  way  the  reversal  of  that 
Court  decision  and  the  reinstatement  of 
what,  as  I  say,  most  labor  lawyers,  re- 
gardless of  their  philosophy,  agree  should 
be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act?  How  could  it  be  after  all 
these  years  with  Democratic  Presidents 
and  Republican  Presidents  and  Demo- 
cratic majorities  and  a  Republican  ma- 
jority for  one  Congress  during  that  period 
of  time  in  the  Congress,  that  we  are  still 
talking  about  this  in  March  of  1977? 

The  main  reason  is  that  this  is  an 
issue  that  generates  an  awful  lot  more 
smoke  than  the  fire  that  bums  at  its 
base  should  justify.  Our  friends  in  the 


National  Right  to  Work  Committee  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  using  their 
usual  strained  appeal  to  the  emotions 
rather  than  intelligence,  have  used  this 
issue  to  raise  an  extraordinarily  large 
amoimt  of  money,  and  I  suppose  that  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  disappoint- 
ment to  them  if  we  were  able  to  compro- 
mise this  issue  and  get  it  behind  us 
Mr.  THORfi'SON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
speaking  of  the  residential  construction 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  expresses  a 
very  deep  concern  for  persons  who  want 
to  buy  homes.  In  the  committee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  referred  to  such  per- 
sons as  Joe  Six-Packers.  I  have  a  lot  of 
very  good  friends  who  occasionally  carry 
a  pack  and  want  a  home  and  they  are 
very  wonderful,  fine  people. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan agree  with  me  that  if  we  were  to 
agree  to  an  exemption  of,  oh,  $9  million 
or  more  per  year  for  construction  and 
exempt  them,  that  a  fantastic  number 
of  homes  for  working  people  could  be  con- 
structed for  $9.5  million  even  in  today's 
market? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes.  I  think  the  exemption 
that  is  in  the  substitute  that  seems  about 
to  be  agreed  upon  virtually  takes  the 
housing  industry  out  of  title  I  of  the  bill 
and  virtually  makes  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ject any  change  In  the  status  quo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  has 
agahi  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Now.  in  the  exchange  that 
took  place  in  the  committee  that  the 
chairman  is  talking  about,  we  got  to  "Joe 
Six-pack,"  as  I  recall,  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  wa§^  reluctant  to 
have  himself  identified  as  Sn  advocate  of 
consumer  protection,  which  apparently  is 
not  a  popular  position  for  the  gentleman 
to  be  identified  with,  but  that  is  reaUy 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  The  gen- 
tleman was  concerned  about  consumer 
housing  and  I  am  concerned  about  it,  too. 
All  one  need  do  is,  as  I  and  my  family 
have  done,  is  examine  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  housing  that  we  found 
available  to  us  around  Washington, 
where  it  is  customary  to  build  without 
the  advantage  of  the  skilled  building 
trades,  but  with  so-called  merit  contrac- 
tors, or  nonvmion  contractors,  and  con- 
trast that  with  what  happens  in  my 
home  area  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  the 
standard  of  production  is  established  by 
the  craftsmen  in  the  trades  and  one  can 
learn  very  quickly  that  the  consumer  is 
being  much  better  served  in  my  area 
than  here. 

Also,  we  learn  very  quickly  that  we 
can  buy  that  first-quality  construction 
work  in  my  area  much  cheaper  than  we 
can  buy  nonunion  scab  production  struc- 
tures here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  area  I  represent,  almost  all  con- 
struction, residential,  commercial,  and 
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industrial,  is  built  by  skilled  tradesmen 
who  belong  to  organized  labor.  I  think 
the  additional  cost  of  construction  occa- 
sioned by  this  bill  will  not  be  a  result 
of  whether  it  is  going  to  be  open-shop 
or  union-shop  construction.  The  cost 
factor  rather  will  be  the  work  stoppages 
that  wUl  be  caused  when  one  trade  goes 
out  on  strike  and  causes  the  whole  job 
to  go  down. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  (Mrs. 
Pettis)  . 

Mrs.  PETns.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
indicated  in  the  minority  views  on  this 
legislation — H.R.  4250,  equal  treatment 
of  craft  and  industrial  workers — I  am  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such 
a  measure  which  unnecessarily  grants 
extensive  rights  to  construction  unions 
by  allowing  a  contractor  on  the  same  site 
to  be  vm justifiably  affected  by  a  dispute 
that  does  not  involve  him.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  nonunion  com- 
panies with  no  labor  dispute  could  be 
forced  to  behave  as  though  unionized — 
without  free  choice  by  employees. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  bill  vio- 
lates the  very  principle  and  congressional 
intent  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  subsequent  laws  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  individual  em- 
ployees to  select,  or  not  select,  by  major- 
ity rule  the  union  or  bargaining  agent 
of  their  choice. 

Prohibiting  the  secondary  boycott  was 
intended  to  protect  all  neutral  parties, 
whether  employees  or  employers,  who 
are  not  primarily  involved  in  the  labor 
dispute.  In  such  labor  conflicts  it  was  and 
Is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  confine  the 
dispute  to  the  employers,  employees,  and 
the  area  in  which  the  conflict  actually 
existed. 

I  beUeve  passage  of  H.R.  4250  would 
have  many  imdesirable  consequences 
and  would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  new 
problems. 

For  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
not  consider  what  I  as  a  Representative 
feel;  let  us  take  into  consideration  how 
a  contractor — the  very  person  pro- 
ponents are  claiming  this  bill  will  aid — 
feels  about  the  matter. 

If  I  may,  I  v/ould  like  to  enclose  one 
sample  of  the  mail  I  received  from  con- 
tractors : 

Dear  Mns.  Pettis:  As  a  Southern  Cali- 
fornlan  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  oppose 
enactment  of  any  Situs  Picketing  legislation 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  proposed  by 
H.R.  3500  will  cause  havoc  in  the  entire 
Southern  California  construction  Industry. 
As  a  builder  and  general  contractor  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  extremely  dlfBcult  to 
accomplish  any  construction  project  with 
aU  the  regulating  agencies  that  are  In- 
volved in  projects  today  without  the  con- 
stant threat  that  labor  unions  could,  and 
would,  be  empowered  to  shut  down  a  con- 
struction project  and  to  picket  employers 
with  whom  they  have  no  dispute  as  proposed 
under  the  Common  Situs  Picketing  bUl.  The 
results  would  ignite  a  new  round  of  national 
inflation.  Delays  to  projects  cost  money  and 
are  directly  passed  on  to  the  consumer  In 
terms  of  project  price,  1.  e.  a  school,  or  In 
terms  of  rent,  1.  e.  offices,  commercial  store 
space,  and  in  housing. 

The  arguments  used  by  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation,  that  construction  unions  and 
Industrial    unions   should    be    given    equal 


strike  powers,  is  Invalid  and  fuzzy  thinking. 
The  proponents  Just  don't  understand  that 
the  composition  of  employees  at  a  construc- 
tion project  site  are  entirely  different  from 
those  at  a  manufacturing  plant  site.  Em- 
ployees at  a  manufacturing  plant  are  em- 
ployees of  one  employer  no  matter  which 
union  they  belong  to.  while  employees  at  a 
construction  project  site  are  employees  of 
up  to  30  to  40  different  employers  at  that 
same  site.  Any  union  which  has  a  dispute 
with  its  employer  at  a  construction  site  is 
allowed,  under  current  law.  to  strike  and 
picket  that  employer  only,  but  the  union  is 
not  allowed  to  picket  the  other  project  site 
employers  with  whom  they  have  no  dispute. 

Situs  Picketing  would  grant  union  mem- 
bers the  power  to  close  dovim  an  entire  con- 
struction site  even  though  their  dispute  is 
with  only  one  subcontractor  or  employer  at 
the  site.  Thus,  a  dispute  with  a  subcontractor 
employing  the  fewest  individuals  at  a  con- 
struction site  would  result  in  every  employee, 
whether  union  or  non-union,  being  denied 
access  to  his  or  her  Job !  For  example,  a  con- 
struction project  subcontractor  with  a 
$500.00  contract  and  with  only  two  employees 
could,  by  reason  of  a  labor  dispute  with  his 
employees,  shut  down  a  multl-mllUon  dol- 
lar vitally  needed  school,  water,  sewer,  or 
housing  project  and  Immediately  deny  work 
to  hundreds  of  other  project  employees.  The 
economic  repercussions  could  become  as- 
tronomical. 

Passage  of  any  Situs  Picketing  legislation 
could  only  increase  unemployment,  increase 
housing  and  construction  costs  of  private 
and  public  works  projects  and  result  In 
lengthy  and  costly  construction  relays. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  enactment 
of  HJl.  3500.  or  any  subsequent  similar  Com- 
mon Situs  Picketing  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

R.  C.  Chenoweth. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  Record,  a  recent 
editorial  which  I  feel  aptly  summarizes 
the  case  against  this  bill: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  19771 
An  Uncommonly  Bad  Bill 
The  "common  situs"  picketing  bill  is  back 
again  in  Congress,  not  as  an  Administration 
bill  this  year  but  with  strong  support  from 
the  A.F.L-C.I.O.  leadership  and,  not  surpris- 
ingly, for  legislators  with  ties  to  organized 
labor.  Though  altered  in  committee  to  pro- 
vide certain  moderating  exemptions,  the 
present  bill,  like  the  one  President  Ford 
vetoed  in  1976,  would  permit  the  employees 
of  one  contractor  on  a  building  project  to 
set  up  picket  lines  to  keep  members  of  other 
unions  from  working  anywhere  on  the  site. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  this  objective 
by  making  secondary  labor  boycotts  legal  in 
the  construction  industry.  In  1976,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  John  Dunlop  strongly  sup- 
ported the  measiu-e  becauss  it  was  coupled 
with  a  bill  that  advanced  labor  stabilization 
in  the  industry.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  fact,  re- 
signed to  protest  the  Presidential  veto.  The 
present  bill  lacks  even  the  attraction  it  had 
for  Mr.  Dunlop  and  we  hope  will  not  pass. 
A  common  situs  law  would  make  construc- 
tion labor  even  more  volatile  than  in  the 
past,  and  increase  building  costs. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  if  the 
building  trades  constituted  a  single  union,  a 
picket  line  would  inevitably  keep  all  its 
members  off  a  struck  site.  Thus,  they  say, 
the  common  situs  bill  merely  gives  these 
workers  the  protection  they  would  have  If 
they  chose  to  organize  on  an  industry-wide 
basis. 

This  point  is  not  persuasive.  If  all  the 
building  workers  on  a  site  were  members  of 
the  same  local,  its  leaders  would  surely  hesi- 
tate before  throwing  up  a  picket  line  that 
would  inconvenience  all  of  its  members  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few.  In  any  event,  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  have  had  the  same  oppor- 


tunity as  other  workers  to  coalesce  into  a 
single  union.  Since  they  have  chosen  to  con- 
tinue their  separateness,  why  bless  them 
legally  with  the  benefits  of  the  togetherness 
which  they  have  rejected? 

Shrinkage  In  the  share  of  construction 
work  now  done  by  union  labor  has  stimu- 
lated the  demand  for  common  situs  picket- 
ing. The  reason  for  the  shrinkage,  however, 
arises  not  from  the  lack  of  such  a  bill,  but 
rather  from  the  great  differential  between 
the  cost  of  union  and  nonunion  construc- 
tion labor.  By  threatening  to  raise  the  cost 
of  union  labor  still  higher,  the  common  situs 
bill  would  only  Invite  builders  to  use  more 
nonunion  workers.  The  Congress  and  the 
President  will,  in  this  case,  be  helping  labor 
best  by  Ignoring  the  counsels  of  its  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first,  let  me  make  it  clear  in 
response  to  the  statement  we  just 
heard  that  the  minority  is  not  writing 
this  bill,  nor  is  the  minority  accepting 
the  bill.  One  Member's  action  is  not  an 
action  by  the  minority. 

Now,  common  situs  picketing  is  ob- 
viously not  a  new  idea.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  fact  that  x  num- 
ber of  Preldents  and  x  number  of  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  have  supported  com- 
mon situs  legislation.  We  are  told  that 
common  situs  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
finally  come.  Well,  the  truth  is  common 
situs  picketing  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  never  come.  It  is  an  idea  that  has 
been  rejected  by  the  courts.  It  is  an 
idea  that  has  been  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittees in  this  House  over  and  over 
again,  and,  when  it  made  it  through 
the  House,  rejected  by  the  American 
people  in  one  of  the  greatest  outpour- 
ings of  mail  ever  generated  by  a  single 
issue  in  the  entire  history  of  this 
country. 

Now,  the  bill's  advocates  refer  to  the 
previous  Pi-esidenfs  mysterious  veto — 
mysterious — as  mysterious  as  one  of  us 
voting  against  a  bill  after  receiving 
10,000  letters  from  our  constituents. 
Mysterious?  That  veto  is  mysterious 
only  to  those  who  believe  the  people  are 
to  be  talked  to  and  not  listened  to. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  bill  to  provide 
equal  treatment. 

Well,  that  is  a  wonderful  goal,  but 
that  is  not  what  this  bill  is  about.  That 
is  like  calling  a  pork  chop  salami  to 
try  to  sell  it  in  a  delicatessen — the  same 
kind  of  political  doubletalk  that  says  if 
you  call  a  secondary  boycott  something 
else,  it  will  not  be  a  secondary  boycott. 
So,  what  is  this  bill  about?  All  this 
bill  is  about  is  letting  a  union  picket  an 
employer  who  has  no  problem  with  any 
of  his  employees,  who  has  no  imion  prob- 
lems, who  does  a  good  job,  but  letting 
a  union  shut  him  down  in  order  to  put 
pressure  on  .<;omebody  else  to  unionize. 
It  is  about  putting  innocent  people,  hard- 
working electricians,  carpenters,  brick- 
layers and  plumbers,  out  of  work  so  that 
some  other  guy's  union  can  organize 
some  other  employer. 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  union 
should  have  the  right  to  harm  an  inno- 
cent third  party's  business,  put  his  work- 
ers out  of  work,  drive  up  construction 
costs  to  the  consumer,  harm  innocent 
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people,  In  order  to  squeeze  a  single  small 
employer. 

That,  alone,  is  reason  en(  ugh  to  vote 
against  this  bill.  That,  aloi  e.  certainly 
is  enough  today,  the  anniver  sary  of  Pat- 
rick Henry's  famous  speech  in  defense 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  values — not 
union  power,  but  liberty. 

Let  me  tell  the  Member;,  whatever 
their  political  philosophy  is  this  bill  is 
bad  because  it  is  flawed;  bees  use  it  is  in- 
complete; because  it  does  more  than  we 
have  been  told  it  does;  becau  le  the  heart 
of  it,  title  n.  is  openly,  blatar  tly,  a  prod- 
uct of  hypocrisy— a  bad  jok(  put  in  the 
bill  to  try  to  make  it  easier  to  swallow. 
Look  at  this  bill— really  loc  k  at  it.  One 
part  of  this  bill  makes  legal  things  that 
have,  imtil  today,  been  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices— coercion,  mass  picketi  ig,  harass- 
ment, union  violence— thing  5  that  no- 
body in  this  House  would  sai  iction— but 
they  are  made  legal  by  this  bil  . 

The  sponsors  tell  us  tha  this  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation.  WjU,  do  not 
take  my  word  for  it;  read  the  bill.  Before 
voting  for  the  bill,  read  it.  Re  id  the  part 
that  wipes  out  unfair  labor  pri  ictices,  and 
Members  will  see  for  themse  ves  if  it  is 
ambiguous. 

Even  if  it  were,  that  alone  would  be 
enough  to  justify  voting  agaii  st  the  bill 
because  who  can  vote  for  a  )ill  that  is 
ambiguous  and  subject  to  int  rpretation 
on  such  an  important,  awesome,  awful 
point?  But,  it  is  not  uncleai  It  is  not 
rhetoric  It  is  not  a  technical  ty.  It  is  a 
sanction  by  this  Congress  of  u  ifair  labor 
practices  in  the  construction   ndustry. 

What  else  about  this  bill?  \  ^at  Is  it? 
It  is  a  common  situs  bill.  So,  \  hat  is  the 
single  most  Important  part  0 '.  the  bill? 
The  definition  of  a  common   ;ite. 

But.  there  is  no  definition  3f  a  com- 
mon site.  Can  the  Members  )elieve  it? 
What  a  joke;  what  a  farce.  P  ow  do  we 
explain  that  to  our  folks  back  home— 
a  bill  that  does  not  even  a<  dress  the 
single  most  important  elemen    in  it? 

Even  the  Secretary  of  Lah^r,  in  his 
testimony,  said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  a  common  site  was,  and  he  has  to 
enforce  the  thing.  He  said  hi  did  not 
know,  he  could  not  guess,  and  le  figured 
that  was  somebody  else's  job. 

Are  we  reday  to  pass  a  bill  when  no- 
body knows  what  it  means?  '  rhere  are 
probably  433  definitions  of  th(  common 
site  in  this  House  today,  and  nc  t  one  def- 
mition  where  it  matters  the  most— in 
this  flawed,  incomplete,  uncles  r,  ambig- 
uous, bill. 

How  in  the  world  can  the  eadership 
ask  Members  to  vote  for  this  cind  of  a 
bill,  and  then  send  them  bach  home  to 
face  their  voters?  Do  not  take  my  word 
for  it.  Read  it.  It  will  blow  yc  ur  minds 
when  you  see  what  you  are  bein  r  asked  to 
vote  for. 

There  must,  obviously,  be  a  tremend- 
ous wave  of  public  support  be  lind  this 
bill  for  such  a  flawed  bill  to  mo  e  so  rap- 
idly through  the  process,  )ypasslng 
markup  in  the  subcommittee,  not  even 
hearing  substantial  testimony  0: 1  the  def- 
hntion  of  a  site,  or  eliminating  the  pro- 
hibition against  unfair  labor  practices- 
hardly  mentioning  title  II— there  must 
be  a  tremendous  wave  of  suppoi  t. 

The  last  time  this  bill  came  1  ip,  Opin- 
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ion  Research  Corp.,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected nonpartisan  poll  takers  in  the 
country,  found  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  people  against  this  bill.  This  time  the 
Roper  poll  found  the  same  thing.  The 
Roper  poll  found  73  percent  of  blue  col- 
lar workers  were  against  common  situs; 
64  percent  of  union  members  were  against 
it;  73  percent  of  Democrats  were  against 
it;  79  percent  of  Independents  were 
against  it;  76  percent  of  liberals  were 
against  it;  78  percent  of  moderates  were 
against  it— in  every  part  of  the  country. 
These  are  our  constituents.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  back  and  face  them. 

We  are  going  to  be  told  that  this  is 
a  slanted  poll.  Members  should  get  the 
poll  themselves.  We  have  it.  Members 
should  read  the  question.  It  is  not  a 
slanted  poll.  Members  cannot  take  some- 
body else's  word  for  it,  because  they  have 
got  too  much,  politically,  riding  on  their 
votes  today  on  this  bill. 

The  union  took  a  poll,  too.  The  Mem- 
bers might  like  to  know  that.  They  com- 
missioned a  poll.  Wow,  did  they  slant  the 
question!  Do  the  Members  know  what 
their  question  was?  "Do  you  favor  equal 
treatment?" 
Who  is  not  for  equal  treatment? 
They  found,  with  that  slanted  ques- 
tion, that  51  percent  of  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

That  is  the  great  public  support  that 
you  are  being  asked  to  risk  our  political 
futures  for.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
It,  you  are  being  asked  to  risk  your  po- 
litical futures.  Why  do  the  Members 
think  we  are  voting  on  this  bill  today? 
Why  now?  Why  an  incomplete  bill,  with 
inadequate  testimony,  no  deflnitions? 
What  is  the  rush?  The  Members  know 
what  the  rush  is:  So  they  can  pass  this 
bill  before  they  go  home  for  Easter  and 
find  out  how  the  voters  feel. 

We  have  to  be  home  for  Easter  any- 
way, so  what  is  it  going  to  be  like  finding 
out  how  the  voters  feel  when  it  is  too 
late? 

That  is  not  one  of  labor's  top  priorities. 
Labor  wants  it,  sure,  and  they  are  hold- 
ing some  lOU's.  I  know  that.  I  under- 
stand it.  But  this  is  not  their  top  pri- 
ority, and  if  the  Members  think  they  are 
going  to  be  paid  off  with  this  one  and 
then  be  let  off  the  hook  later  on  when 
the  big  ones  come  along,  the  ones  which 
affect  all  the  unions,  not  just  crafts 
unions,  they  are  wrong,  and  they  know 
they  are  wrong,  because  the  real  squeeze 
comes  later. 

So  why  go  up  against  77  percent  of  the 
people  back  home,  who  are  going  to  be 
furious  over  this  bill,  to  give  something 
to  one  small  part  of  labor,  something 
which  will  not  even  begin  to  pay  what- 
ever debt  the  Members  owe. 

What  about  the  President?  They  can 
tell  you  all  day  that  the  President  is  for 
the  bill.  But  is  he? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Not  at 
this  time. 

Is  there  anybody  in  this  chamber  who 
does  not  have  some  doubt  about  what  the 
President  really  thinks  about  common 
situs? 

Secretary  Marshall  told  us  in  commit- 
tee that  he  could  not  say  that  the  Presi- 


dent advocates  this  bill,  only  that  the 
President  will  sign  it  if  it  passes  and  If  it 
passes  with  title  n  in  it. 

It  is  no  secret.  Everybody  in  the 
united  States  knows  that  the  President 
is  lukewarm  about  this  bill.  So  why 
walk  the  plank  on  something  which  our 
President— a  President  of  your  party- 
does  not  reaUy  care  about?  Heaven 
knows,  you  are  going  to  walk  the  plank 
tor  him  sometime— we  all  walk  the  plank 
when  we  have  a  President  of  the  same 
party— so  why  walk  It  this  time  just  for 
practice? 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  people 
are  against  this  bill.  It  does  not  even  de- 
fine a  site.  The  President  does  not  care  It 
is  a  small  part  of  labor's  package.  It  is 
not  worth  it.  Do  not  go  down  the  drain 
over  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss),  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  both  amused  and 
interested  by  the  speech  just  given  by 
our  colleague  from  Oklahoma.  I  noted 
with  some  interest  that  he  was  really 
preaching  from  the  wrong  pulpit  But 
of  course,  it  is  on  the  right;  so  I  suppose 
that  IS  why  he  chose  it. 

Apparently  this  decision  is  to  be  made 
if  I  am  to  follow  his  logic,  by  putting 
one  s  mail  on  scales  and  seeing  how  much 
It  weighs.  The  postal  service  needs  busi- 
ness. Certainly  the  contractors'  asso- 
ciations and  the  National  RIght-To-Work 
Committee,  and  so  on,  have  caused  to  be 
printed  and  stamps  to  be  put  on  literally 
thousands  of  pieces  of  identical  mail 

So  we  do  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Postal  Service,  although  we  understand 
the  difficulty  it  is  in.  That  was  done,  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  situ- 
ation by  any  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  to  yield 
at  the  point  where  he  asked  the  question- 
"Is  there  anyone  In  this  room  who  can 
say  that  the  President  is  for  this  bill?" 
I  wanted  the  gentleman  io  yield  so  that 
I  could  say,  "yes,"  because  I  have  had  it 
restated  to  me  only  this  morning  that  the 
President  is  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  of 
the  bill  has  already  been  discussed  at 
great  length.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  title  n,  the  construction  in- 
dustry collective  bargaining  provisions. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  put  this  title  in 
its  historical  perspective.  The  genesis  of 
title  II  was  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Dunlop  before  the  Labor- 
Management  Subcommittee  in  1975. 
Testifying  on  what  was  then  H.R.  5900, 
Dr.  Dunlop  urged  the  creation  of  a  con- 
struction industry  committee  to  facil- 
itate stabilization  of  labor  relations  in 
the  industry.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Dunlop's 
proposed  bill  was  introduced  as  H.R. 
9500.  After  some  modiflcation  and  re- 
vision, the  provisions  of  the  Dunlop 
bill  were  added  to  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  5900  and  came  back  to  the  House 
from  conference  as  one  bill.  The  House 
accepted  the  conference  report.  Title  II 
of  H.R.  4250  which  we  are  considering 
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today  is  identical  in  every  respect  to 
title  II  of  the  conference  report  in  the 
94th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  title  n  is  to  reform 
the  framework  of  collective  bargaining 
in  the  construction  industry.  It  is  de- 
signed to  create  a  labor  relations  struc- 
ture which  can  reflect  and  effectively 
promote  the  national  interest  in  di- 
minishing inflationary  wage  settlements, 
unproductive  manpower  utilization,  and 
prolonged  work  stoppages.  By  creating 
a  new  tripartite  committee  composed  of 
labor,  management,  and  public  repre- 
sentatives, the  bill  establishes  a  forum 
for  the  expression  of  these  national  in- 
terests and  provides  for  the  direct  par- 
ticipation of  national  labor  organiza- 
tions and  national  contractor  organiza- 
tions in  local  and  regional  collective 
bargaining.  At  the  same  time,  it  pre- 
serves the  flexibility  to  consider  the 
variations  that  necessarily  exist  among 
localities,  crafts  and  branches  of  the 
industry. 

The  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee — CICBC — will  be 
responsible  for  identifying  key  construc- 
tion industiy  collective  bargaining  situa- 
tions for  their  possible  pattern-setting 
impact  on  bargaining  in  the  industry. 
Where  appropriate,  it  will  intercede  be- 
fore potentially  disruptive  new  settle- 
ments are  reached  by  the  parties  which 
are  likely  to  lead  to  widespread  wage  dis- 
tortions and  costly  work  stoppages.  It 
will  also  promote  agreements  covering 
more  appropriate  geographic  areas, 
encourage  voluntary  procedures  for  dis- 
pute settlement,  and  take  other  steps  to 
remedy  the  underlying  labor  relations 
defects  in  the  construction  industry. 

The  legislation  is  intended  to  reform 
the  structure  of  bargaining  and  improve 
the  dispute  settlement  process  with  a 
minimum  of  governmental  interference 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process.  It  is 
experimental  in  nature,  and  by  its  terms 
will  expire  in  3  years.  It  is,  however,  an 
experiment  based  on  the  instructive  and 
successful  experience  of  the  past  several 
years  when  representatives  of  labor  and 
management  in  the  construction  indus- 
try met  with  public  members  to  discuss, 
analyze  and  resolve  their  problems.  This 
experience  includes  the  operation  of  the 
Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Commission,  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  1969,  and  the  subsequent 
Construction  Industry  Stabilization 
Committee,  established  in  1971  under  the 
Economic  St^xbilization  Act  of  1970.  The 
bill  applies  solely  to  national  construc- 
tion industry  labor  organizations  and 
their  affiliates,  and  to  contractors  and 
their  associations  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining  with  them  in  this  industry.  It 
does  not  apply  to  bargaining  between 
contractors  or  contractor  associations 
and  independent  unions,  or  to  the  non- 
union sector  of  the  industry. 

Section  203  establishes  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Com- 
mittee— CICBC — consisting  of  10  mem- 
bers representing  the  viewpoint  of  em- 
ployers, 10  members  representing  the 
viewpoint  of  national  labor  organizations, 
and  up  to  3  public  members  represent- 
ing the  public.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Media- 


tion and  Conciliation  Service  are  non- 
voting members  ex  officio.  This  section 
provides  that  all  action  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  taken  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  executive  director  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Section  204  requires  that  with  respect 
to  termination  or  modification  of  any 
collective  bargaining  agreement  covering 
employees  in  the  construction  industry, 
unions  affiliated  with  any  standard 
national  construction  labor  organization, 
and  any  employer  or  employer  associa- 
tion dealing  with  them,  must  give  notice 
to  their  respective  national  organizations 
60  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date  or 
proposed  modification  of  the  agreement. 
The  national  organizations  are  required 
to  transmit  promptly  the  notices  they  re- 
ceive to  the  CICBC.  During  this  60-day 
period,  which  is  comparable  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  may  not  change  the  terms 
and  condition  of  the  existing  agreement 
or  engage  in  any  strike  or  lockout. 

Section  205  authorizes  the  committee 
to  assume  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  90  days  either  on 
its  own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  an 
interested  party.  The  parties  may  not 
engage  in  a  strike  or  lockout  during  this 
90-day  period.  During  this  period  the 
committee  may  participate  directly  in 
the  negotiations;  it  may  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  an  appropriate  national  craft  or 
branch  board;  or  it  may  direct  the 
parent  labor  organization  to  participate 
in  the  negotiations.  In  the  last  event,  no 
contract  is  of  any  force  or  effect  unless 
approved  by  the  parent  organization, 
unless  the  committee  waives  this  require- 
ment. The  parent  organization  is  not  ex- 
posed to  any  criminal  or  civil  liability 
arising  out  of  a  request  by  the  committee 
for  its  participation  in  collective 
bargaining. 

Section  206  sets  forth  the  standards 
for  the  assumption  of  committee  juris- 
diction; that  is,  to  facilitate  collective 
bargaining;  to  improve  the  structure  of 
bargaining;  to  promote  practices  con- 
sistent with  appropriate  apprenticeship, 
training  and  skill  level  differentials 
among  the  various  crafts;  to  promote 
volimtary  procedures  for  dispute  settle- 
ment. 

Section  207  invests  the  committee  with 
additional  fimctions:  to  promote  and 
assist  in  the  formation  of  voluntary  na- 
tional craft  or  branch  boards;  to  make 
recommendations  as  deemed  appro- 
priate to  facilitate  area  bargaining  struc- 
tures to  improve  productivity;  to  promote 
stability  of  emplojinent ;  to  improve  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  equitable  determination  of 
wages  and  benefits. 

Section  208  provides  for  remedial 
action  in  the  form  of  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  committee  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  any 
provisions  of  the  act.  But  no  court  shall 
issue  any  order  prohibiting  a  strike  or 
lockout  for  any  period  beyond  the  90-day 
period  specified  in  section  205(a).  The 
findings,  decisions  and  actions  of  the 
committee  may  be  set  aside  only  where 
they  are  found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious, in  excess  of  its  delegated  power  or 


contrary  to  specific  requirements  of  the 
act. 

Section  209  authorizes  other  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Grovemment  to 
provide  information  deemed  necessary  by 
the  committee,  and  directs  the  committee 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Services  to  consult  and  coordi- 
nate their  activities. 

Because  of  the  experimental  nature 
of  this  committee,  section  213  provides 
that  title  n  shall  expire  on  December  31, 
1980,  thus  requiring  careful  congres- 
sional review  of  its  accomplishments  at 
that  time.  The  CICBC  is  required  to  pro- 
vide both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  an  annual  report  of  its 
activities.  No  later  than  Jime  30,  1980,  it 
must  submit  a  full  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  this  title  together  with  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  it  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  expiration  date,  and 
recommendations  for  other  appropriate 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee,  Prank  Thompson,  for 
the  work  which  he  has  done  in  bringing 
this  legislation  before  us  today.  As  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  aware,  this  legis- 
lation has  seen  its  share  of  controversy; 
more  organized  mail  has  been  generated 
concerning  this  piece  of  legislation  than 
any  other  bill  which  we  have  considered 
in  the  95th  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  I  have 
heard  from  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  are  convinced  that  passage  of 
H.R.  4250  will  result  in  a  multitude  of 
specified  horrors:  Some  have  written 
that  passage  will  result  in  the  end  of  the 
industry;  others  have  stated  that  pas- 
sage will  "demobilize  the  country";  still 
others  have  suggested  that  passage  will 
mean  that  "the  freedom  of  the  working 
man  to  choose  his  employment  will  be 
eliminated."  For  the  "good  of  America" 
I  have  been  told,  vote  against  common 
situs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  every 
argument,  and  read  every  piece  of  mail 
in  opposition,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  rather  than  presenting  us 
with  a  series  of  potential  horrors,  this 
legislation  is  necessary  because  it  does 
exactly  what  it  purports  to: 

It  equalizes  the  position  of  construc- 
tion trade  and  craft  workers  with  in- 
dustrial and  office  imion  members. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  a  general 
contractor  is  in  control  of  work  per- 
formed at  his  construction  site:  He  can 
either  do  the  work  himself  or  he  can  em- 
ploy a  subcontractor.  If  a  contractor 
selects  a  nonimlon  subcontractor  who 
does  not  pay  the  prevailing  wage,  there 
is  no  recourse  for  the  union  members  as 
there  would  be  if  a  similar  circumstance 
occurred  in  an  Industrial — rather  than 
construction — labor  dispute.  I  think  that 
this  is  unfair  and  that  H.R.  4250  corrects 
this  essential  inequity. 

This  legislation,  as  all  of  us  know,  has 
had  a  long  and  somewhat  inglorious  his- 
tory. The  Secretaries  of  Labor  of  the  last 
six  Presidents  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port of  the  concept  of  comon  situs  pick- 
eting. Dr.  Dunlop,  the  inspiration  behind 
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title  n  of  H.R.  4250,  resigned  in  protest 
after  Mr.  Ford  reneged  on  his  )romise  to 
sign  the  common  situs  picket]  ag  bill. 

The  time  has  arrived,  Mr.  i  ::halrman, 
for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  horrsrs  which 
opponents  of  this  legislation  ai  e  predict- 
ing will  In  fact  occur. 

I  stispect  that  we  will  look  lack  upon 
this  debate  sometime  in  the  f  jreseeable 
future  after  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill  has  been  In  effect  for  a  vliile,  and 
we  will  wonder  what  all  the  c  )mmotion 
was  about.  What  we  will  proiably  find 
Is  that  as  a  result  of  H.R.  4250  the  con- 
struction trade  and  craft  unior  s  and  the 
contractors  and  subcontractors  for 
whom  they  are  working  will  ha  /e  a  more 
harmonious  business  relationship  than 
they  presently  have. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  s  entleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commenc  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentle  nan  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  ,  for  his  snormous 
contribution  since  his  arrival  ai  id  his  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Com  nittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  rare  fur  a  new 
Member  to  be  able  to  so  quickl  r  and  ef- 
fectively demonstrate  a  gras  )  of  the 
many  problems  that  come  be  ore  that 
committee;  and  I  partlciUarly  i  lommend 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  in  this  par- 
ticular regard. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.   Cha  xman,   I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consu  ne  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.    VIichel) 
our  distinguished  minority  whlj . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rarely 
nnd  myself  in  agreement  with  the  edi- 
torial opinions  of  the  New  Yore  Times- 
but  today  I  am.  Their  editorial  )f  March 
i^,  entitled  "An  Uncommonly  I  ad  Bill  " 
referring  to  the  common  situ;  bill,  is 
right  on  target  when  it  suggest;  that: 

The  Congress  and  the  President  win.  In 
this  case,  be  helping  labor  best  bj  Ignoring 
the  counsels  of  its  leadership.  »  "  '°k 

I  could  not  have  put  it  more  s  icclnctly 
myself.  As  the  Times  states: 
nJ::  ^°°^°}°"  situs  picketing  law  wc  uld  make 

'n  thr'nli^''  '^i'f  "^"°  '°°'''  ^°I**"«  than 
m  the  past,  and  increase  building  ;osts. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  he  e  today, 

5S!t  °m '  j^  *°  ^''^^^  *"to  ^a^  a  proposal 
toat  will  do  precisely  those  th:  tigs  that 
we  must  not  do:  Destroy  any  p)ssibillty 

^L^^^T^®^^  ^  bargainlnr  In  the 
construction  trades  and  h  rt  the 
consumer. 

ho^*^•^^*  °"^  ^^^*  straight  ir  this  de- 
inific^  ^^  r°^  *"  ^^"e  in  w  lich  the 
Ideals  and  principles  and  desins  of  the 
vast  majority  of  American  working  men 

m«1  J?™^*  "^  **  ^*^^«-  Not  >ven  the 
majority  of  union  men  and  wonen  feel 
deeply  about  this.  This  is,  pure  i  ,nd  sim- 
ple a  payoff.  This  one  is  for  the  big  boys 
m  the  plush  union  executive  (flSces  in 
Washington  and  around  the  cou  itry,  the 
ones  whose  excesses  have  so  disgi  sted  the 
PUbUc  that  a  recent  poll  showe  i  "labor 
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unions"  at  the  rock-bottom  of  16  Amer- 
ican institutions  in  which  the  American 
people  have  confidence.  The  rank  and 
file  union  members  have  not  brought 
unions  to  this  low  estate.  It  is  the  big 
boys,  the  ones  with  clout  who  want  this 
one.  They  want  it  for  one  reason:  it  will 
increase  their  power. 

Many  years  ago  a  bloated  plutocrat 
named  Jay  Gould  said:  "The  public  be 
damned."  Today  you  can  find  the  same 
type  in  some  of  the  union  executive  suites 
around  the  coimtry.  The  public  gets  it  In 
the  neck  either  way. 

We  want  to  get  this  country  building 
again.  And  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill — 
absolutely  nothing — that  will  get  us  more 
of  what  we  all  want  at  any  more  reason- 
able price.  On  the  contrary  its  passage 
will  have  just  the  opposite  effect.  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves:  this  bill  is  an  open 
invitation  for  the  kind  of  general  shut- 
downs of  large  construction  sites  the  big 
boys  want.  The  public  will  be  damned — 
and  good — if  this  one  gets  through. 

In  my  ovax  views  it  is  a  pity  that  these 
arguments  have  to  be  put  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  appear  that  "unions"  are  on  one 
side  of  this  issue  and  "business"  Is  on  the 
other.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  Is  somebody  else  involved:  the 
average  American  who  is  in  a  majority  in 
this  country.  Nobody  thinks  of  him  or 
her.  In  this  case  the  bill  before  us  will 
economically  hurt  the  average  American 
who  Is  neither  part  of  a  union  or  part  of 
business  management.  Who  speaks  for 
this  person?  Well,  today,  in  this  bill,  we 
speak  for  this  person  if  we  vote  against 
common  situs  picketing.  Our  job  here  is 
to  keep  an  eye  on  unions  and  business 
and  education  and  Government  and 
every  other  major  institution  to  make 
certain  that  excesses  of  power  are 
stopped  In  their  tracks.  That  is  why  I  am 
voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Tennessee    (Mr. 

DUKCAN). 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  before  us  today  H.R.  4250, 
legislation  which  if  enacted  into  law 
would  exempt  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trade  unions  from  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  In  my  opinion,  H.R.  4250 
violates  the  express  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress as  manifested  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  1947  and  the  Landrum-GrlflBn 
Act  of  1959,  and,  more  importantly,  rep- 
resents one  more  giant  step  toward 
abolishing  freedom  of  choice  for  em- 
ployees to  select,  or  not  select,  by  ma- 
jority rule,  the  imlon  or  bargaining 
agent  of  their  choice. 

The  prospects  for  H.R.  4250  as  the  law 
of  the  land  are  frightening.  The  changes 
it  would  bring  would  permit  a  single 
imion  to  close  down  an  entire  construc- 
tion project  because  of  a  dispute  with 
one  subcontractor,  even  If  other  subcon- 
tractors were  not  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute. Conceivably,  one  construction 
union  could  close  an  entire  Industrial 
plant  by  enlisting  a  sympathy  strike 
from  a  plant's  union  employees.  The  ef- 
fects on  industry  and  nonimion  employ- 
ees would  be  dlsasterous. 
I  was  opposed  to  efforts  in"*  the  94th 


Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  permit 
common  situs  picketing,  and  I  am  most 
certainly  opposed  to  those  efforts  today 
I  will  continue  to  oppose  this  or  any 
other  legislative  effort  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  deny  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  their  basic  right  to  free- 
dom of  choice  in  their  employment.  To 
legislate  for  the  minority  is  to  deny 
everything  we  say  this  Nation  represents 
and  I,  for  one,  will  not  do  it. 

I  have  heard  from  a  great  number  of 
imlon  workers  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Many  of  them  are  members  of  a 
craft  union,  an  overwhelming  majority 
are  opposed  to  this  legislation.  Some  say 
that  they  want  good  contracts,  but  they 
do  not  want  another  union  depriving 
them  of  their  right  to  work  once  they  are 
on  the  job. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  three  promi- 
nent newspapers  on  this  subject: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Feb.  6, 1977] 
CoMMON-SiTTJS  Picketing  Revised 
Some  Issues  never  die;  they  just  wait  to  be 
revived  vmder  a  new  administration. 

Now  that  Jimmy  Carter  has  taken  up  resi- 
dence in  the  White  House,  the  country's 
building  trside  \mlons  feel  they  have  a  good 
chance  of  getting  the  ancient  and  contro- 
versial common-situs  picketing  bill,  signed 
into  law. 

or  course,  they  felt  that  same  way  when 
former  Labor  Secretary  John  T.  Dunlop 
championed  their  cause  In  the  Ford  admin- 
istration. In  the  end,  fortunately.  President 
Ford  changed  his  mind,  rejected  Dunlop's 
advice  and  vetoed  the  bill.  Perhaps  President 
Carter  can  be  persuaded  to  see  the  light,  too. 
The  picketing  proposal  would  allow  con- 
struction and  building  trades  unions  to 
picket  an  entire  construction  site  during  a 
dispute  with  but  a  single  contractor.  Thus, 
one  small  and  irresponsible  union  could 
close  down  an  entire  construction  project, 
throwing  thousands  of  men  and  women  out 
of  work.  The  proposal  also  would  restrict 
competition  in  the  Job  market  by  virtually 
forcing  contractors  to  hire  union  members. 
These  consequences  are  no  fairer,  no  more 
desirable  today  than  they  were  in  1951  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  com- 
mon-situs picketing  concept,  holding  that 
such  a  practice  would  constitute  an  Illegal 
secondary  boycott. 

During  the  recent  presidential  campaign, 
Mr.  Carter  indicated  he  would  sign  a  com- 
mon-situs biU  If  it  came  to  his  desk.  How- 
ever, this  is  one  of  those  issues  on  which 
his  remarks  were  somewhat  ambiguous.  In 
one  interview  he  stated  that  he  didn't  know 
enough  about  the  issue,  that  he  probably 
would  support  a  common-situs  bill,  that 
everything  depended  on  the  wording  of  the 
bill. 

The  President  seems  to  have  left  himself 
ample  room  for  squirming  out  of  supporting 
common-situs  picketing.  And  when  he  con- 
siders fully  not  only  the  injustices  but  also 
the  potential  economic  evils  of  major  con- 
struction-site shutdowns,  he  may  well  want 
to  squirm  out  of  that  thoughtless  commit- 
ment. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  17, 1977] 
Common  Sittts  and  lOtJ's 

Last  year  President  Ford  vetoed  the  "com- 
mon situs"  picketing  bill,  but  it  is  back  again 
and  President  Carter  said  he  will  sign  it  if 
it  is  passed  by  Congress.  The  likelihood  of 
that  is  generally  considered  excellent  because 
a  good  many  Congressmen  feel  dependent 
on  organized  labor  for  their  election  victories. 

Common  situs  is  only  one  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
lOU's.  Among  the  other  items  on  the  list  are 
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repeal  of  section  14-b  of  Taft-Hartley,  which 
allows  states  to  enact  right-to-work  laws  pro- 
hibiting compulsory  union  membership  as 
a  condition  of  employment;  raising  the  mini- 
miun  wage  from  $2.30  an  hour  to  $3,  and 
revising  the  Hatch  Act,  which  prohibits  fed- 
eral workers  from  partisan  politics. 

Most  of  the  changes  would  enhance  orga- 
nized labor's  existing  privileged  position 
within  the  U.S.  economy,  and  common  situs 
is  a  case  in  point.  What  the  bill  would  do  Is 
legalize  secondary  boycotts  In  the  construc- 
tion industry,  something  that  has  been  Il- 
legal since  1951  when  the  Supreme  Court 
puled  that  "unoffending  secondary  employers 
should  be  shielded  from  pressures  and  con- 
troversies not  their  own." 

Advocates  claim  that  the  bill  would  merely 
put  construction  workers  on  a  par  with  aU 
other  unionists,  who  can  shut  down  proj- 
ects during  strikes.  In  fact,  however,  the 
construction  industry  Is  unique  in  that  up- 
wards of  20  different  unions  often  work  on 
the  same  projects,  each  having  a  contract 
with  a  different  employer.  If  one  union  walks 
out  In  a  dispute  now,  others  continue  work- 
ing. But  with  the  common  situs  bUl,  those 
"unoffending"  innocent  third  parties  would 
be  drawn  into  the  line  of  fire  for  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  strengthen  the  construc- 
tion unions. 

The  net  effect  of  this  bill,  of  course,  will 
be  to  hike  the  already  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion union  labor,  which  will  be  passed  on 
in  increased  building  price  tags.  A  Congress 
that  professes  to  be  concerned  about  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  home  construction  might 
consider  what  this  would  do  to  raise  them 
even  higher.  It  might  also  consider  what  the 
growing  trend  toward  nonunion  construction 
labor,  which  would  be  accelerated  by  this 
bill,  wovUd  do  to  minority  unionists  who  are 
generally  low  In  seniority. 

It  would  seem  that  construction  unions 
are  intent  on  slitting  their  own  throats  in 
pressing  for  passage  of  this  bill.  Such  suicidal 
impulses  are  not  entirely  unknown — recall 
how  New  York  newspaper  unions  forced 
through  um-easonable  work  rules  and  mam- 
moth pay  hikes  even  as  one  newspaper  after 
another  folded  beneath  them.  But  the  vuUons 
no  doubt  feel  they  can  avoid  this  fate  If  they 
can  also  win  repeal  of  right -to- work  from 
Congress.  That  is,  they  hope  to  dispose  of  the 
problem  of  nonunion  labor  by  forcing  all 
workers  Into  unions. 

None  of  this  is  likely  to  help  minority 
workers  or  middle  class  families  struggling 
not  to  be  priced  out  of  the  housing  market. 
But  It  does  show  how  easy  It  Is  for  legislators 
beholden  to  organized  labor  to  define  the 
public  interest  in  terms  of  the  Interests  of 
their  benefactors. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1977] 
An  Uncommonly  Bad  Bill 

The  "common  situs"  Iplcketlng  bill  Is  back 
again  in  Congress,  not  as  an  Administration 
bill  this  year  but  with  strong  support  from 
the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  leadership  and,  not  sur- 
prisingly, from  legislators  with  ties  to  orga- 
nized labor.  Though  altered  in  committee  to 
provide  certain  moderating  exemptions,  the 
present  bill,  like  the  one  President  Ford 
vetoed  In  1976,  would  permit  the  employees 
of  one  contractor  on  a  building  project  to  set 
up  picket  lines  to  keep  members  of  other 
unions  from  working  anywhere  on  the  site. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  this  objective 
by  making  secondary  labor  boycotts  legal  in 
the  construction  Industry.  In  1976,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  John  Dunlop  strongly  sup- 
ported the  measure  because  It  was  coupled 
with  a  bill  that  advanced  labor  stabilization 
In  the  Industry.  Mr.  Dunlop,  In  fact,  resigned 
to  protest  the  Presidential  veto.  The  present 
bill  lacks  even  the  attraction  It  had  for  Mr. 
Dunlop  and  we  hope  it  wUl  not  pass.  A  com- 
mon situs  law  would  make  construction  labor 
even  more  volatile  than  in  the  past;  and 
Increase  building  costs. 


Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  U  the 
building  trades  constituted  a  single  union,  a 
picket  line  would  Inevitably  keep  all  Its  mem- 
bers off  a  struck  site.  Thus,  they  say,  the 
common  situs  bill  merely  gives  these  workers 
the  protection  they  would  have  if  they  chose 
to  organize  on  an  Industry-wide  basis. 

This  point  Is  not  persuasive.  If  all  the 
building  workers  on  a  site  were  members  of 
the  same  local,  Its  leaders  would  surely  hesi- 
tate before  throwing  up  a  picket  line  that 
would  Inconvenience  all  of  Its  members  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few.  In  any  event,  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  have  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  other  workers  to  coalesce  into  a 
single  union.  Since  they  have  chosen  to  con- 
tinue their  separateness.  why  bless  them 
legally  with  the  benefits  of  the  togetherness 
which  they  have  rejected? 

Shrinkage  In  the  share  of  construction 
work  now  done  by  \uilon  labor  has  stimulated 
the  demand  for  common  situs  picketing.  The 
reason  for  the  shrinkage,  however,  arises  not 
from  the  lack  of  such  a  bill,  but  rather  from 
the  great  differential  between  the  cost  of 
union  and  nonunion  construction  labor.  By 
threatening  to  raise  the  cost  of  union  labor 
stUl  higher,  the  common  situs  bill  would  only 
invite  builders  to  use  more  nonunion  work- 
ers. The  Congress  and  the  President  will,  in 
this  case,  be  helping  labor  best  by  Ignoring 
the  counsels  of  its  leadership. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  ,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  in  expressing  concern  over  the 
effects  of  this  legislation  should  this  body 
in  its  wisdom,  or  lack  of  it  as  the  case 
may  be,  pass  H.R.  4250,  the  common  situs 
picketing  legislation. 

Members  of  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Alabama  were  in  Washington  this 
week  and,  as  could  be  expected,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

Among  the  points  raised  by  AIA  were 
the  fact  that  there  often  is  no  single 
employer  with  control  over  or  respon- 
sibility for  the  labor  policies  of  others. 
Rather  than  working  as  a  single  unit,  in 
fact,  contractors  and  subcontractors  are 
often  competitors.  Yet  this  legislation 
would  permit  unions  viith  a  grievance 
against  one  subcontractor  or  contractor 
to  close  down  an  entire  construction  site. 

A  second  point  raised  by  the  Alabama 
businessmen  is  that  this  legislation  could 
compromise  the  principle  of  free  choice 
in  joining  or  declining  to  join  a  union 
because  of  the  coercion  which  unions 
could  exert  by  closing  down  entire  con- 
struction sites  because  of  the  presence 
of  nonunion  employees. 

Other  AIA  concerns  include:  increased 
work  stoppages;  reduced  use  of  nonunion 
contractors  and  subcontractors;  the 
forcing  out  of  business  of  those  small 
construction  firms  which  do  not  have 
adequate  capital  to  withstand  numerous 
and  lengthy  picketing  activities  result- 
ing from  this  legislation;  the  forced 
unionization  of  nonunion  employees; 
and  adverse  effects  on  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities who  have  traditionally  been  ex- 
cluded from  membership  in  the  building 
trades  unions. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  opposes 
this  legislation,  but  such  a  position  by 
the  Journal  is  also  not  unexpected. 

In  Its  March  17  editorial,  the  Journal 
raised  some  of  the  same  points  enumer- 
ated by  the  AIA  and  added  a  few  of  its 
own. 


The  Journal  countered  arguments  that 
this  bill  will  merely  put  construction 
workers  on  a  par  with  other  unions  by 
pointing  out  that — 

The  construction  Industry  Is  unique  In 
that  upwards  of  20  different  unions  often 
work  on  the  same  projects,  each  having  a 
contract  with  a  different  employer.  If  one 
union  walks  out  In  a  dispute  now,  others 
continue  working.  But  with  the  common 
situs  bill,  those  "unoffending"  Innocent  third 
parties  would  be  drawn  Into  the  line  of  fire 
for  no  purpose  other  than  to  strengthen  the 
construction  unions. 

Like  AIA,  the  Journal  expressed  the 
fear  that  this  legislation  will  raise  costs 
to  the  average  American  home  buyer  and 
would  be  detrimental  to  minority  work- 
ers. 

Perhaps  these  responses  were  to  be 
expected  from  the  entities  like  AIA  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

But  another  voice  has  been  heard  In 
opposition  to  this  legislation,  a  voice 
which  has  often  sided  with  labor  in  the 
past  and  that  is  the  voice  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

In  its  editorial  entitled  "An  Uncom- 
monly Bad  Bill,"  the  Times  expressed 
its  concern  that  this  bill  "Would  make 
construction  labor  even  more  violative 
than  in  the  past  and  Increase  building 
costs." 

Further,  as  the  Times  noted: 

If  aU  the  building  workers  on  a  site  were 
members  of  the  same  local.  Its  leaders  would 
surely  hesitate  before  throwing  up  a  picket 
line  that  would  inconvenience  all  of  Its  mem- 
bers for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  In  any  event, 
the  building  trades  unions  have  had  the 
same  opportunity  as  other  workers  to  coa- 
lesce into  a  single  union.  Since  they  have 
chosen  to  continue  their  separateness,  why 
bless  them  legally  with  the  benefits  of  the 
togetherness  which  they  have  rejected? 

I  cannot  look  upon  this  as  true  pro- 
labor  legislation  because  it  would  result 
in  the  regular  and  sometimes  massive 
loss  of  work  and  pay  to  imion  members 
at  a  construction  site  not  themselves  In- 
volved directly  in  a  dispute.  In  many 
cases  the  overwhelming  majority  will  be 
inconvenienced  and  their  livelihood  ad- 
versely affected  because  of  an  unrelated 
dispute  between  one  small  subcontractor 
and  the  handful  of  persons  who  may 
have  a  grievance  against  him. 

This,  therefore,  may  be  more  of  an 
antilabor  bill  than  a  prolabor  one  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rank  and  file 
workers  In  the  construction  industry  and 
out  of  it. 

It  is  certainly  an  anticonsumer  bill. 
Most  Americans  are  neither  contractors 
nor  construction  workers,  yet  all  of  us 
are  already  confronted  with  high  and 
rising  costs  in  this  industry.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  such  thing  as  low-cost  housing 
in  our  country  today.  It  seems  plain  that 
all  low-  and  middle-income  Americans 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  this  bill  ex- 
cept a  limited  group  which  works  in  the 
construction  industry. 

Finally,  because  of  past  and  in  some 
Instances  continuing  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  building  trades,  this 
could  even  be  considered  anti-civll-rlghts 
legislation.  Because  of  past  patterns  of 
discrimination  by  unions,  many  black 
construction  workers  are  nonunion.  Black 
Americans  are  underrepresented  in  the 
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building  trades  imlons . 
level  of  skilled  labor.  Pa5sag( 
therefore,  would  almost  ^ 
as  a  continuing  handicap 
the  increased  entry  of  blacl: 
Into  areas  of  employment, . . 
the  higher  levels  of  Income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
wires  and  letters  from  labor 
ers  expressing  their  support 
Islation.  I  have  received 
from  the  rank  and  file 
workers  In  my  district,  whl^h 
to  me  that  this  legislation 
strong  support  among  the 
workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  .__ 
hundreds  of  communication 
stituents  who  are  strongly 
bill.  Some  are  In  the 
try:  many  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  the 
Industries  of  Alabama,  the 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times 
hundreds  of  my  constituent:  i 
the  defeat  of  H.R.  4250. 
situs  picketing  legislation. 
Mr.    THOMPSON.    Mr. 
yield  3  minutes  to  thfe 
Texas  (Mr.  Wtors) . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman 
over  this  bill  I  have  come  to 
elusions,  one  of  which  Is  t 
may  be  ill  conceived.  Lookint 

from  a  union  man's  ^ 

not  see  that  this  Is  going  to 
that  much,  because  I  think 
going  to  lead  to  a  higher  __.. 
rate  at  the  very  time  when 
gress  has  gone  further  In  ^ 
biUs  in  an  effort  to  reduce  our 
ment  rate.  Certainly  It  is  „, 
the  contractor  to  go  out  and 
an  all-nonunion  job  so  that 
have  the  strike  that  will  „ 
happenstance  of  having  one 
contractors   have   an 
some  union.  But  more  than  _.. 
concerned  about  the  homeownpr 

I  can  see  a  couple  of  our  ._ 
say,  the  Jacksons  who  desire 
house  built.  They  have  been 
ward  to  having  this  house 
look  for  a  good  contractor,  ... 
shown  himself  over  the  years 
and.  therefore,  he  is  probablv 
In  demand.  They  then 
their  own  house.  They 
they  will  move  out  of  their 
certain  time. 

Then  in  the  midst  of 

the  new  house,  suddenly  there 
a  union  conflict,  and  the  en 
closed  down.  They  have  got  tc 
of  their  old  house,  and  they 
Into  their  new  house  for  a  loni 
time  while  the  union  strike  „. 
Let  us  take  another  situatior 

homeowner  who  desires  to 

who  has  been  negotiating  foi 
struction  of  a  home.  Today  he 
a  house  of  a  certain  value,  say, :  _ 
the  time  he  is  able  to  contract 
tually  enter  Into  an 
contractor,    this    bill    will 
passed.  Suddenly  the  cost  of 
escalates,    because   certainly 
ticular  bill  is  going  to  drive  lip 
housing.  There  will  be  many 
quirements  that  a  contractor 
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have  to  hedge  against  the  occasion  of  a 
strike,  and  I  think  we  can  expect  this  to 
be. 

I  think  this  bill  is  going  to  lead  to 
union  and  management  strife  and  will 
lead  to  lunrest  and  work  stoppage  at  a 
time  when  we  really  want  to  go  forward 
and  build  up  America  and  not  stall  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Marriott). 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  rise  to  defend  and  protect  the  concepts 
of  free  enterprise,  the  right  to  work,  and 
the  small  businessman.  I  speak  knowing 
that  the  American  people  are  keenly 
aware  and  vitally  concerned  with  the 
labor  legislation  being  deliberated  by  this 
distinguished  body. 

We  are  considering  the  passage  of  H.R. 
4250,  which  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  legalize  pres- 
ently prohibited  secondary  boycotts  in 
America's  construction  industry.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  would  have  a  marked 
Impact  on  this  country  and  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  majority  of  her  people. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Denver  Building  Trades  de- 
cision ruled  that  secondary  boycotting 
was  Illegal.  This  prohibited  imion  em- 
ployees who  had  labor  disputes  with  a 
general  contractor  from  extending  their 
picketing  and  impeding  the  operations  of 
subcontractors.  The  equity  and  fairness 
of  that  decision  is  obvious.  Secondary 
boycotts  penalize  irmocent  employers  and 
employees  who  have  no  control  over  the 
dispute  about  which  the  picketing  Is  tak- 
ing place. 

Since  the  Denver  Building  Trades'  de- 
cision, however,  oi^anized  labor  has 
attempted  in  one  form  or  another  to  push 
for  the  legalization  of  boycotting.  The 
unions  have  attempted  to  promote  this 
secondary  boycotting  for  a  myriad  of 
reasons  ranging  from  economics  to 
wages.  Upon  close  Inspection,  however, 
I  find  that  their  arguments  can  be  cate- 
gorized In  two  main  concepts: 

First,  they  claim  that  passage  of  sec- 
ondary boycott  legislation  would  give 
them  picketing  rights  equal  to  America's 
industry. 

Second,  they  contend  that  unions  have 
a  right  to  picket  all  the  contractor-em- 
ployers on  a  construction  site  because 
they  are  joint  ventures. 

I  can  find  no  validity  or  justification 
for  either  argument. 

For  example,  when  we  look  at  Indus- 
try, we  find  all  plant  employees  having  a 
common  employer,  regardless  of  the 
union  to  which  they  belong.  That  single 
employer  negotiates  with  the  unions  so 
that  they  all  work  imder  common  labor 
policy. 

The  joint  venture  argxmient  Is  equally 
fallacious  and  holds  little  legal  weight 
Contractors  and  subcontractors  are 
separate  legal  entities  under  common 
and  statutory  law.  They  have  no  control 
over  each  other's  disputes  and  do  not 
share  In  profits  and  losses. 

If  these  critical  argxmients  are  found 
wanting  in  substantive  logic  and  fact, 
then  I  believe  our  trade  unions  have 
little  definitive  base  for  the  proposition 


that  common  situs  picketing  be  legalized. 
If  we  strip  off  the  facade  and  rational- 
ization purported  by  the  unions  and  ex- 
amine common  situs  for  what  it  real^ 
is,  it  becomes  apparent  to  me  that  If 
H.R.  2450  were  passed.  Congress  would 
be  creating  a  closed  union  shop  for 
America's  construction  Industry. 

Why  is  this  so? 

If  we  legalize  this  form  of  secondary 
boycotting,  we  are  really  issuing  a  man- 
date to  nonunion  v/orkers  In  the  con- 
struction industry.  We  are  saying: 
"They  will  either  have  to  join  a  imlon, 
or  stay  away  from  every  Job  the  build- 
ing trades  want  for  themselves." 

This  strikes  a  real  blow  to  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  free  enterprise  and  the 
right  to  work.  Congress  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  zealously  guard  free  enterprise 
and  to  protect  America's  small  business 
subcontractors  who  also  work  in  the 
construction  Industry. 

I  believe  that  freedom  of  choice  Is 
paramount  in  the  common  situs  issue 
and  that  our  role  as  lawmakers  is  to  up- 
hold and  protect  that  freedom.  If  Con- 
gress will  allow  employees  and  employers 
on  construction  such  freedom,  then  we 
will  see  an  equitable  and  fair  situation 
as  described  by  Justice  Brandels  when 
he  wrote: 

The  Ideal  condition  for  a  union  Is  to  b« 
strong  and  stable  and  yet  to  have  In  the 
trade  outside  Its  own  ranks,  an  appreciable 
number  of  men  who  are  non-unlonlsts. 
Such  a  nucleus  of  unorganized  labor  will 
check  oppression  by  the  union  as  the  unions 
check  oppression  by  the  employer. 

Research  Corporation  Survey  Co.,  of 
Princeton,  N.J.— 1976  opinion  poll  indi- 
cated that  72  percent  of  the  general  pub- 
lic and  54  percent  of  union  members  are 
opposed  to  common  situs  and  in  the 
State  of  Utah  a  clear  majority  are  op- 
posed to  common  situs.  If  you  polled  your 
district,  the  results  would  be  the  same. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
H.R.  4250  and  to  support  the  majority 
of  Americans  who  would  like  common 
situs  picketing  put  aside  once  and  for 
all! 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Michael  O.  Myers),  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  O.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  In  support  of  H.R.  4250, 
the  Equal  Treatment  for  Craft  and  In- 
dustrial Workers  Act.  I  would  like  to  first 
commend  subcommittee  chairman  Frank 
Thompson,  for  his  excellent  handling  of 
this  legislation  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Subcommittee.  As  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4250,  I  was  extremely 
impressed  by  Chairman  Thompson's  fair 
and  judicious  treatment  of  this  vital  leg- 
islation. Throughout  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  he  insured  that  all  testimony 
was  given  thorough  and  careful  review 
and  that  both  sides  of  the  issue  were 
completely  considered  prior  to  any  action 
being  taken  by  the  subcommittee.  The 
completed  bill  that  the  House  is  consid- 
ering today  is  the  result  of  long  and  dili- 
gent effort  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
and  the  subcommittee  members  to  pre- 
sent a  long  overdue  solution  to  tJie  prob- 
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lem  of  inequitable  treatment  that  has 
plagued  the  construction  trades  imions 
for  almost  30  years. 

In  essence,  since  1949,  the  building 
and  construction  trades  have  had  to  work 
under  a  disadvantage  not  placed  upon 
other  unions.  Due  to  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  against  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  Council,  it  was  decided  that  strik- 
ing a  subcontractor  on  a  construction 
site  would  constitute  a  secondary  boy- 
cott against  a  neutral  third  party,  which 
Is  prohibited  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  The  problem  with  this  ruling 
was  in  defining  a  subcontractor  on  a 
construction  site  as  a  neutral  third  party. 
When  a  subcontractor  contributes  to  a 
single  and  coordinated  construction  proj- 
ect by  supplying  a  needed  product  or 
service,  he  automatically  must  become 
an  involved  and  concerned  party  in  the 
completion  of  that  project.  In  support  of 
this  contention,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  1961  GE  Reserved  Gate  case  reversed 
their  earlier  decision  as  far  as  the  ap- 
parel and  clothing  industry  was  con- 
cerned. This  ban,  however,  has  never 
been  lifted  from  the  construction  indus- 
try unions.  H.R.  4250  will  finally  rectify 
this  inequity  by  putting  the  crafts  unions 
on  equal  footing  with  other  unions. 

Title  n  of  this  legislation  establishing 
the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee — CICBC — ^is  also 
of  vital  importance  to  the  construction 
Industry.  The  industry's  collective  bar- 
gaining framework  has  been  in  need  of 
revision  for  some  time.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  CICBC  will  promote  a  great- 
er degree  of  cooperation  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  unions  and  minimize  the 
instability  and  conflict  that  have  been 
present  in  the  past.  By  drawing  equally 
from  both  labor  and  management  and 
by  also  presenting  the  public  interest 
viewpoint,  the  CICBC  will  assure  that 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  each  group 
are  dealt  with  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  In  addition,  the  creation  of  this 
committee  will  develop  and  enhance  a 
constructive  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  collective -bargaining  process  that 
are  experienced  by  both  the  contractors 
and  the  unions  Involved. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  constitutes  a 
full  and  comprehensive  package  that  will 
greatly  enhance  and  strengthen  the  en- 
tire construction  industry.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  long  debated  and  con- 
sidered. It  has  become  the  consensus  of  a 
growing  number  of  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  time  has  come 
to  revise  and  improve  legislation  govern- 
ing the  construction  industry.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  H.R.  4250  represents  the 
best  and  most  appealing  vehicle  for 
bringing  about  this  needed  improvement 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
support  today. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  H.R.  4250 
and  sincerely  believe  that  common  situs 
picketing  rights  can  be  extended  to  con- 
struction workers  without  hurting  either 
the  workers  or  the  building  trade.  How- 
ever, in  addition,  I  support  the  addition 


of  a  "sunset"  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  require  congressional  review  of 
these  provisions  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  before  these  provisions  could 
be  extended  for  a  longer  period.  In  spite 
of  all  the  publicity  and  heated  debate 
that  has  surroimded  this  issue,  we  will 
not  be  certain  of  the  actual  effects  until 
we  have  had  a  few  years  in  which  to  see 
it  in  operation.  After  that  time,  Congress 
should  be  responsible  for  reviewing  the 
effects  that  the  extension  of  these  rights 
to  construction  workers  has  had.  Fur- 
thermore, I  urge  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Frank  Thompson,  the  sponsor 
of  this  bill,  that  his  committee  review 
the  actual  effects  of  this  bill 

Working  men  and  women  have  wanted 
these  extended  rights  for  many  years 
now,  and  I  feel  that  they  should  be 
granted  common  situs  picketing  rights, 
but  only  as  long  as  I  am  certain  of  a 
congressional  evaluation  of  their  ef- 
fects— be  they  harmful  or  positive.  There 
has  been  great  misunderstanding  as  to 
exactly  what  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  or  will  not  permit.  Let  me  explain 
that  the  bill  places  many  restrictions  on 
common  situs  picketing.  Among  these, 
it  restricts  such  activity  to  construction 
sites  only;  It  prohibits  picketing  to  ex- 
clude anyone  from  the  site,  because  of 
their  race,  sex,  creed,  or  national  origin; 
it  requires  a  10-day  prior  notice  of  a 
planned  strike  to  all  interested  parties; 
finally,  it  prohibits  strikes  against  small 
residential  builders'  projects. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  to  im- 
prove the  collective  bargaining  process  in 
the  construction  Industry.  This  provision 
should  assist  in  making  the  need  for  labor 
strikes  In  the  construction  industry  less 
frequent. 

For  the  past  26  years  our  country's 
construction  workers  have  been  discrim- 
inated against.  Unlike  their  industrial 
counterparts,  construction  workers  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  picket  their  en- 
tire work  sites.  H.R.  4250  will  help  rectify 
this  situation. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  dur- 
ing that  time  to  have  Congress  enact  this 
type  of  legislation.  Every  President  from 
Eisenhower  to  Nixon,  and  also  President 
Carter,  has  supported  the  extension  of 
common  situs  picketing  rights,  and  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  enact 
this  legislation  and  to  assess  the  effects 
that  it  will  have  on  our  economy  and 
workers. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  disa- 
gree with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
who  fear  the  effects  that  they  feel  it  will 
have  on  our  national  economy.  On  bal- 
ance, I  think  our  economy  and  workers 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  en- 
actment of  common  situs  picketing  legis- 
lation. However,  I  firmly  believe  that 
Congress  should  monitor  the  effects  of  It 
and  to  Insure  that  it  truly  serves  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  "equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers" bill — H.R.  4250 — now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  Is  not  a  measure 
which  I  can.  In  good  conscience,  support. 
The  proposed  legislation,  on  the  surface, 
is  not  necessarily  bad.  It  permits  common 
situs  picketing  in  the  construction  trades 


while  allowing  nonsympathetlc  vmions 
to  cross  the  picket  lines  if  the  affected 
local  believes  the  strike  to  be  spurious. 
SufiBcient  notice  to  contractors  and  other 
imions  Is  required  before  a  picket  line 
can  be  established  and  written  permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  from  the  national 
or  International  parent  organization. 

However,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the 
deeper  implications  of  the  bill.  Utah  has 
adopted  a  right-to-work  law  which  I 
support.  Opening  construction  sites  to 
common  picketing  would  weaken  that 
concept. 

Another  element  of  the  bill  which 
causes  me  serious  concern  is  the  provi- 
sion which  envelops  a  construction  site 
in  a  total  picket  situation  because  of  the 
grievance,  real  or  imagined,  of  a  single 
trade  union.  Of  course  I  concede  tlie 
point  that  unsympathetic  vinions  can, 
after  a  vote  of  the  local  membership, 
opt  to  exclude  themselves  from  partici- 
pation in  the  picket  and  cross  the  picket 
lines.  In  my  view,  however,  this  places 
the  burden  on  the  WTong  shoulders.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  permit  a  sympa- 
thetic union  to  vote  to  join  In  the  picket, 
if  the  local  membership  so  desires.  But 
that  is  quite  a  different  story,  In  actual 
practice,  from  requiring  a  trade  union  to 
t3ke  the  incentive  to,  in  effect,  vote 
against  their  fellow  workers.  We  aU  know 
that  very  few  unions  would  dare  to  chal- 
lenge the  legitimacy  of  another  trade 
union  grievance  by  voting  to  ignore  it. 
By  doing  so  they  would  subject  them- 
selves to  interunlon  harassment  and  be 
branded  as  a  renegade  union.  While 
many  imion  officials  may  not  dare  admit 
that  fact,  yet  it  is  nonetheless  so. 

Title  I  of  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill  is  designed  to  overturn  a  1951  Su- 
preme Court  interpretation  of  Section  8 
(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  in  the  case  of  NLRB  v.  Denver 
Building  Trades  (341  U.S.  675) .  The  bill. 
in  effect,  would  require  the  view  that  all 
contractors,  however  disparate  their 
skills  or  functions,  were  equal  partici- 
pants in  a  common  economic  enterprise. 
I  cannot  wholeheartedly  accept  that 
thesis. 

With  that  view  In  mind  I  register  my 
disapprobation  for  the  common  situs 
picketing  bUl  and  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  similar  position. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever  won- 
der what  it  would  feel  like  to  be  a  hos- 
tage? Thousands  of  union  workers  in  the 
building  trades  might  soon  get  that  ex- 
perience if  a  bill  currently  pending  be- 
fore Congress  is  passed. 

Those  words  about  union  members  be- 
ing shut  out  of  work  even  though  their 
unions  have  no  quarrels  with  their  em- 
ployees are  not  mine.  They  were  sent  to 
me  by  Daniel  R.  Remiglo,  manager  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  plant  in 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  words  are  from  a 
front  page  editorial  in  the  Goodyear 
newspaper  for  employees. 

The  editorial  illustrates  that  H.R.  4250 
is  not  just  a  bill  affecting  the  construc- 
tion trades.  Any  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler, retailer,  transportation  or  service 
company,  nonprofit  organization  or  gov- 
ernmental agency  that  builds  a  new 
building,  expands  one,  remodels,  re- 
paints or  repairs  will  suffer  from  this  bill 
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should   it   become   law.   ifhe   editorial 
continues, 

There  is  a  real  threat,  also, 
such  as  Ooodyear.  In  these 
profit  margins  and  the 
money  with  which  to  exparid 
chlnery,  it  will  be  tougher  to 
emlze.  That  Is  a  personal  thre4t 
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If  H.R.  4250  Is  a  threat  tc  any  expan- 
sion of  a  giant  corporation  si  ich  as  Good- 
year, just  think  how  it  will  errorlze  and 
Immobilize  the  family-owned  retail  store 
that  wants  to  modernize  anfi  expand,  or 
the  small  machine  shop  thsrc  would  like 
to  build  an  addition  in  orderp  hire  a  few 
more  workers. 

In  many  of  the  small  to^  us  I  repre- 
sent, the  local  farm  coopeiative  is  the 
largest  activity.  Even  these  local  eleva- 
tors and  stores  are  threatei  ed  by  com- 
mon situs.  Many  of  the  loca  co-ops  are 
aflailated  with  Farmland  Ind  istrles,  Inc., 
whose  president,  Ernest  'f\  Llndsey, 
wrote  me  emphasizing. 

This  organization  Is  oppose( .  to  the  in- 
volvement of  Innocent  parties  In  dlsagiee- 
ments  In  which  they  have  no  :  nterest.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  s  uch  Involve- 
ment of  Innocent  people  and  wc  uld  mvUtiply 
Immeasurably  the  likelihood  of  large  signifi- 
cant work  stoppages  In  the  construction 
industry. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  _ 
sue  down  to  basic  terms.  All 
House  of  Representatives 

slow  down  the  American 

vote  for  H.R.  4250.  All  those  ii 
who  want  to  fuel  the  fires 
should  vote  for  H.R.  4250.  Al 

want  to  take  away  some 

dividual  rights  should  vote  f  o 
And,  all  those  who  want  to  „ 
local  control  over  local  dlsputps 
it  to  national  management 
czars  should  vote  for  H.R 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware 
management  groups  as  well 
bor  union  groups  are  in  favor 
struction  Industry  Collective 
Committee  concept  contained 
of  this  bill.  No  matter.  It  is 
idea.  Local  disputes  should  be 
cally.  Either  a  national  __. 
elation  dictating  to  a  local 
a  national  labor  union 
union  local  are  equally  --^_„ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  houstof 
has  not  shared  fully  in  the  . 
the  recession.  In  the  past,  a 
Ing  industry  and  a  healths 
have  always  gone  hand  in . 
not  be  certain  of  the  total 
sage  of  H.R.  4250  on  the  _ 
try.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
islation  would  slow  down 
siderably  and  significantly 
cost  of  every  new  home. 

New  homes  sold  in  the  United 
February  1977  had  an  _ 
$51,800,  according  to  the 
Loan  Bank  Board.  With  sucl 
age,  many  families  who  would 
have  already  been  priced  out . 
lowest  cost  new  home  avaUab 

Without  any  other  inflation 
homes  built  In  February  woul^ 
ately  have  an  average  cost 
$60,000  if  HJi.  4250  were  ,_ 
result  were  the  building  of 
with  union  labor. 
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There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be.  Some 
labor  union  leaders  think  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  enable  their  orga- 
nizations to  expand  their  memberships 
and  power  tremendously.  Andrew  J. 
Biemiller,  working  for  this  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  said  that  It 
will  "assist  labor  organizations  in  orga- 
nizing ...  to  see  every  job  In  America  a 
union  job." 

A  New  York  Times  editorial,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  the  legislation  may 
have  the  opposite  effect  of  that  desired 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  The  editorial  notes 
that: 

Shrinkage  In  the  share  of  construction 
work  now  done  by  union  labor  has  stimulated 
the  demand  for  common  situs  picketing.  The 
reason  for  the  shrinkage,  however,  arises  not 
from  the  lack  of  such  a  bUl.  but  rather  from 
the  great  differential  between  the  cost  of 
iinlon  and  non-tmlon  construction  labor.  By 
threatening  to  raise  the  cost  of  union  labor 
stm  higher,  the  common  situs  bill  would 
only  Invite  builders  to  use  more  non-union 
workers.  The  Congress  and  the  President  will, 
In  this  case,  be  helping  labor  best  by  Ignor- 
ing the  counsels  of  its  leadership. 
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One  way  that  a  common  situs  law  is 
certain  to  drive  up  costs  is  through  the 
shutdown  of  more  and  more  work. 

The  latest  version  of  H.R.  4250  has  an 
exemption  for  those  builders  who  con- 
struct five  or  fewer  housing  units  on  a 
site.  This  will  provide  an  exemption  for 
less  than  8  percent  of  the  housing 
being  built  in  America.  In  other  words, 
92  percent  of  the  housing  will  have  the 
added  costs  of  secondary  boycotts  tacked 
on  to  their  price  tags.  And  what  is  the  8 
percent  .that  would  be' exempted?  Mostly 
custom  home  building— the  construction 
of  houses  costing  $80,000,  $100,000,  or 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  support  for  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  to  ex- 
empt from  this  bill  all  residential  housing 
that  is  no  more  than  three  stories  high. 

Nebraska,  the  State  I  represent,  is  one 
of  the  20  States  in  the  Union  that  has  a 
right-to-work  law.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Nebraskans  support  this  law 
Even  more  importantly,  they  believe  that 
Nebraska  citizens  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  such  a 
law.  H.R.  4250  will  negate  right-to-work 
laws  as  far  as  construction  unions  are 
concerned. 

If  H.R.  4250  becomes  law,  it  will  de- 
hver  a  serious  block  to  the  pocketbook  of 
every  prospective  homeowner.  The  legis- 
lation would  cause  some  Increases  in  all 
consumer  and  taxpayer  costs. 

Even  worse,  however,  than  the  eco- 
nomic effects  are  the  bill's  attacks  on  our 
private  enterprise  system.  It  just  does  not 
make  any  sense— it  just  is  not  fair— for 
workers  who  have  no  grievance  with  their 
employers  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  a 
secondary  boycott.  Nor  can  the  small 
businessman— the  subcontractor  and  the 
small  contractor-survive  the  economic 
losses  of  secondary  boycotts. 

America  is  being  weakened  by  big 
forces  at  work— big  government,  big  busi- 
ness, and  big  labor.  This  proposal  would 
tend  to  concentrate  all  construction  im- 
der  big  labor  and  big  business.  That  will 
be  bad  for  all  Americans. 
Construction  unions  have  earned  a  rep- 


utation as  being  very  discriminatory 
against  minorities.  It  is  much  easier  for  a 
qualified  black  to  become  a  physician 
than  for  a  qualified  black  to  become  a 
journeyman  in  most  construction  craft 
unions.  In  1975.  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  common  situs  bill  that  would 
have  exempted  minority  contractors  from 
the  proposal.  The  majority  rode  rough- 
shod over  civil  rights  concerns  and  de- 
feated that  amendment.  I  ask  that  the 
House  this  time  give  fair  consideration 
to  protecting  the  riglits  of  employees  of 
minority  contractors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  defeat  of  H.R 
4250.  I  often  disagree  with  the  liberal 
editorial  positions  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  think  that  paper  hit  the  naU 
right  on  the  head,  however,  with  its 
March  12,  1977,  editorial  on  common 
situs,  headlined,  "An  Uncommonly  Bad 
Bill." 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  so- 
called  common  situs  bill  has  generated 
a  tremendous  amount  of  comment  from 
concerned  constituents.  Some  opponents 
of  the  legislation  have  written  that  it 
will  cause  another  economic  recession 
Others  claim  it  will  force  their  companies 
into  bankruptcy.  StiU  others  assert  that 
the  bill  gives  construction  workers  ex- 
cessive power  and  unfah-  advantages 
which  will  fuel  further  inflation 

I  have  investigated  these  and  other 
serious  charges  made  against  this  bill  in 
a  comprehensive  manner.  If  factual  evi- 
dence showed  any  of  those  charges  to  be 
true,  I  could  not  give  HR.  4250  my  sup- 
port. An  analysis  of  the  facts,  however, 
demonstrates  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  not  have  the  dire  consequences 
which  its  most  Impassioned  foes  fear 

First,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  there 
are  two  separate  sections  of  this  bill 
mie  I.  entitled  "Equal  Treatment  of 
Craft  and  Industrial  Workers",  author- 
izes striking  construction  workers  to 
picket  an  entire  construction  site  if  they 
have  a  grievance  against  one  or  more 
subcontractors  at  that  site.  The  justi- 
fication for  that  provision,  as  explamed 
by  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  \a  his 
testimony  before  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Subcommittee,  is  that  "the 
various  contractors  and  subcontractors 
on  a  construction  project  are  ordinarily 
engaged  in  a  closely  integrated  business 
relationship."  Just  as  striking  janitors 
are  authorized  to  picket  the  entire  fac- 
tory where  they  work,  striking  electrical 
workers  should  be  permitted  to  picket  the 
entire  construction  site  where  they  are 
employed. 

That  is  all  that  title  I  of  this  legisla- 
tion does.  Let  me  now  review  what  it  does 
not  do : 

The  bill  does  not  legalize  secondary 
boycotts: 

The  bill  does  not  legalize  unfair  labor 
practices: 

The  bill  does  not  legalize  picketing  m 
breach  of  contract; 

The  bill  does  not  legalize  picketing  at 
nonconstruction  sites. 

The  bill  does  not  legalize  picketing  at 
a  construction  site  over  a  dispute  at 
another  site. 

Moreover,  the  committee  added  an 
amendment  which  exempts  small  home 
contractors  from  the  provisions  of  title 
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I  altogether.  An  estimated  70  percent  of 
all  residential  builders  will  be  protected 
against  situs  picketing  under  that 
exemption. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  4250,  "Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining,"  has  re- 
ceived little  attention,  but  will  probably 
prove  to  be  the  most  important  part  of 
this  bill.  This  section  establishes  an 
orderly  mechanism  for  resolving  the 
numerous  labor-management  disputes 
which  have  plagued  the  construction  in- 
dustry in  recent  years.  Title  II  estab- 
lishes a  Construction  Industry  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Commission  to  oversee 
bargaining  between  the  parties  to  a  con- 
tract and  defer  a  strike  for  up  to  30  days 
after  an  existing  contract  expires.  This 
is  a  plan  designed  to  restore  order  to  an 
industry  currently  beset  by  chaos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  common  situs  issue  has  been  so 
greatly  exaggerated  by  both  the  propon- 
ents and  opponents  of  H.R.  4250.  As 
Secretary  Marshall  observed,  "common 
situs  appears  to  have  taken  on  a  symbolic 
significance  which  far  exceeds  the 
actual  impact  which  it  is  likely  to  have 
on  the  construction  Industry."  The  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Globe,  in  endorsing  H.R. 
4250  on  March  20,  1977,  provided  the 
following  excellent  synopsis: 

It  win  neither  destroy  the  construction 
Indvistry  nor  make  the  building  trade  unions 
omnipotent.  It  does,  however,  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  a  degree  of  order  to 
labor-management  relations  In  a  highly  frag- 
mented Industry. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  resolve  this 
25 -year-old  conflict  once  and  for  all  and 
get  on  with  the  job  of  restoring  good 
health  to  the  ailing  consti  action  indus- 
try. Secretary  Marshall  observed: 

The  continued  existence  of  the  common 
situs  Issue  as  a  source  of  controversy  on  the 
labor  relations  scene  makes  It  considerably 
more  difficult  to  address  the  unique  prob- 
lems which  beset  the  construction  Indvistry. 

Let  us  enact  this  balanced  bill  today 
as  the  first  step  in  the  revitalization  of 
our  domestic  construction  industry  and 
the  realization  of  full  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4250.  a  bill  to  provide 
equal  treatment  for  craft  and  Industrial 
workers,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  measure  as  reported  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

I  want  to  take  note  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  done  by  my  friend  and  collea- 
gue from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  to  commend  him  and  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor  for 
our  consideration. 

Labor-management  relations  require 
that  a  delicate  baalnce  be  maintained 
between  the  two  sides  so  that  control  of 
the  collective  bargaining  mechanism  Is 
not  thrown  out  of  wack.  H.R.  4250  seeks 
to  restore  the  imbalance  caused  by  the 
court's  decision  in  Labor  Board  against 
Denver  Building  Trades  Council.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  deny  to  our  craft 
unions  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  organized  industrial  unions. 

Almost  hidden  by  all  the  talk  about 
what  this  measure  will  do  for  big  labor 
or  to  big  business  is  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  creates  the  Construction  In- 


dustry Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
which  will  help  standardize  bargaining 
in  the  industry. 

Contracts  settlements  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  have  been  so  disparate  as 
to  contribute  significantly  to  our  prob- 
lems with  inflation.  I  expect  that  the 
committee  which  is  charged  with  pro- 
moting stability  of  employment  and 
economic  growth  in  the  industry  will 
bring  a  semblance  of  order  to  this  situ- 
ation. The  employers  and  the  employees 
have  a  mutual  interest  in  seeing  tliat  the 
chaos  of  the  past  is  ended. 

The  promotion  of  volimtary  dispute 
settlement  procedures  is  another  serious 
responsibility  of  the  committee.  Too 
often  in  the  past  precipitous  actions  by 
employers  and  employees  have  caused 
work  stoppages  which  have  Increased  the 
cost  of  projects  or  killed  them  entirely. 
Such  stoppages  will  be  severely  curtailed 
by  this  proposal. 

Without  passage  of  this  bill  craft 
unions  will  be  forced  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate without  many  of  the  economic  v.'eap- 
ons  which  are  available  to  industrial 
unions.  Their  members  will  be  denied  the 
full  strength  which  they  expected  to 
have  when  they  joined  the  union. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  cosponsored  this  measure  and 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  a  nation  which  thrives  on  the 
premise  that  there  is  to  be  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  imder  the  laws  of  the  land.  It 
is  ironic  that  there  is  no  such  equity  be- 
tween the  various  trade  and  craft  unions. 
This  bill,  H.R.  4250,  would  overrule 
the  so-called  Labor  Board  vs.  Denver 
Building  Trades  Council  case  of  1951 
and  enable  craft  unions  to  participate  in 
a  picketing  of  an  entire  construction 
site  even  though  their  dispute  is  with 
only  one  subcontractor  domg  work  on 
a  particular  project. 

There  coiid  be  countless  statements 
of  great  eloquence  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today,  but  none  can  touch  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  each  Member 
here  more  than  the  meaning  of  one 
simple  word:  Equality. 

TTiat  is  all  the  craft  unions  are  ask- 
ing, and  this  particular  bill  will  provide 
for  their  right  to  engage  in  common 
situs  picketing — the  picketing  of  an  en- 
tire construction  site — in  a  fashion 
which  will  place  their  union  organized 
objectives  and  operations  on  par  with 
other  union  activity. 

The  Denver  case  involved  a  general 
contractor  on  a  construction  project 
subcontracting  certain  electrical  work 
to  a  nonunion  subcontractor  who  paid 
his  workers  42  cents  per  hour  less  than 
the  union  scale.  When  the  nonunion  elec- 
trical workers  reported  to  the  job  site, 
the  Denver  Building  Trades  Council 
picketed  the  entire  job  site,  and  the  un- 
ion workers  on  the  site  honored  the 
picket  line  by  refusing  to  enter  the 
project. 

The  simple  object  of  this  picket  line 
was  to  force  the  nonunion  subcontractor 
off  the  job,  and  this  was  accomplished  as 
the  general  contractor  did  terminate  the 
contractor. 

But  the  Labor  Board  held  that  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  Council  was  in 
violation  of  the  law  and  the  case  even- 
tually went  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


In  an  opinion  on  the  case.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  said: 

The  picketing  would  imdoubtedly  have 
been  legal  If  there  had  been  no  subcontractor 
Involved — If  the  general  contractor  had  put 
non-imlon  men  on  the  Job.  The  presence  of 
a  subcontractor  does  not  alter  one  whit  the 
realities  of  the  situation;  the  protest  of  the 
union  Is  precisely  the  same.  In  each  the  union 
was  trying  to  protect  the  Job  on  which  union 
men  were  employed.  K  that  Is  forbidden, 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  makes  the  right  to 
strike,  guaranteed  by  Section  13,  dependent 
on  fortuitous  bioslness  arrangements  that 
have  no  significance  so  far  as  the  evils  of 
the  secondary  boycott  are  concerned.  I  would 
give  scope  to  both  Section  8(b)  (4)  and  Sec- 
tion 13  by  reading  the  reetrlctlons  of  Sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)  to  reach  the  case  where  Indus- 
trial dispute  spreads  from  the  Job  to  another 
front. 

Thus,  H.R.  4250,  is  designed  to  conform 
the  law  "to  the  realities  of  the  situation"' 
as  explained  by  Justice  Douglas. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  is  considering  H.R.  4250.  the 
Common  Situs  Picketing  bill,  which 
would  legalize  secondary  boycotts  in  the 
construction  industry.  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  this  type  of  legislation,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
with  me  in  voting  against  H.R.  4250. 

As  we  all  know,  the  bill  would  enable  a 
imion  striking  or  picketing  against  one 
subcontractor  to  close  down  an  entire 
construction  site.  Even  those  contractors 
and  subcontractors  who  are  not  parties  to 
the  dispute  would  nevertheless  be  forced 
to  stop  work. 

Although  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
imwilling  to  admit  it,  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  4250  would  give  powerful  unions 
the  ability  to  force  nonunion  workers 
to  either  join  the  union  or  stop  construc- 
tion work.  In  order  to  avoid  labor  prob- 
lems caused  by  such  a  law,  contractors 
would  be  forced  to  employ  only  union 
workers.  As  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  type 
of  legislation.  I  see  the  labor  interests 
working  to  repeal  section  14-B  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  thereby  depriving  all 
Americans  one  of  our  most  basic  free- 
doms— the  freedom  to  work  without  hav- 
ing to  join  a  union. 

To  label  H.R.  4250  the  "Equal  Treat- 
ment of  Craft  and  Industrial  Workers" 
is  a  misnomer  of  the  highest  order.  Sec- 
ondary boycotting  is  outlawed  for  all 
other  unions,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
allowing  such  a  privilege  for  the  con- 
struction unions  is  certainly  not  giving 
it  "equal  treatment."  The  construction 
unions  have  not  suffered  from  any  in- 
equities in  the  past,  and  H  Jl.  4250  would 
only  serve  to  give  them  excessive  power 
over  both  union  and  nonunion  workers. 
I  imderstand  that  a  reputable  polling 
firm  has  foimd  that  well  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  public  are  opposed  to  com- 
mon situs  picketing,  including  a  ma- 
jority of  the  union  members  In  this  coun- 
try. While  I  will  certainly  admit  that 
polls  of  any  kind  are  subject  to  ques- 
tion, at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  it  is 
foolhardy  at  best  to  try  to  dismiss  such 
glaring  statistics.  I  can  certainly  attest 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  are  overwhlemingly  opposed  to 
common  situs  picketing  in  any  form.  I 
have  received  literally  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  Individuals  In  South  Dakota 
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stating  strong  opposition 
situs  picketing  and  the 
tlon  14-B. 

At  a  time  when  constructii  m 
already  too  high  and  when  u 
nent  rates  in  the  constructijjn 
are  over  20  percent,  it  would 
mistake   to   pass    this 
ondarj'  boycotts  in  the  ^ 
dustry  can  only  serve  to 
high  costs  and  put  more 
work. 

We  all  know  that  H.R.  425i 
stronger   bill    than    the   om 
passed  a  year  ago.  I  urge  mj 
to  take  this  into  account 
on  this  bill  today.  Mr.  C„.._ 
hard  to  believe  that  H.R.  425( 
another  attempt  to  remove 
employees  from  all  consti 
Please  allow  us  to  preserve 
to  work  by  defeating  H.R. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  of  Mi„. 
Chairman,  I  Intend  to  vote 
so-called  common  situs  p.v. 
which  has  been  reported  from 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  11.  The  vo 
mlttee  was  strictly  along  partj 
all  Democrats  for  the  bill,  a 
Republicans  on  the  commit 
against  it. 

The  issue  Involved  in  this 
has   been   before   Congress 
years  since  1949,  and  it  Is  „„ 
solved.  The  question  is  whethei 
Hartley  Act,  also  know  as  thi 
Labor  Relations  Act,  should  b(  - 
to  permit  strikes  and  picketing 
one  employer  to  cease  doinj 
with  another. 

Such  activity  has  been 
secondary  picketing,  or 
cotting.    When   Congress    ^^.-j, 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  a  prohibiti^ 
this  activity  was  included  to 
tral  contractors  from  being 
a  labor  dispute. 

Those  in  favor  of  changini : 
to  permit  secondary  boycotts 
only  by  this  means  can  the  ( 
ment  of  craft  and  industrial  , 
assured  so  as  to  protect  the 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
The  practical  effect  of  the  1 
however,  will  result  in  eithe 
pletely   unionized  or  comi 
unionized  construction  site, 
longer  be  possible,  if  this  bill 
for  union  employees  and  i 
ployees  to  work  side  by  side. 

Another  practical  result  of 
would  be  the  vesting  in  one  . 
of  the  power  to  close  down  an  « 
struction  project  because  of  a 
may  have  with  only  one 
even  though  the  other  sub> 
not  Involved  in  the  dispute 
It  may  even  jjermit  a 
union  to  close  an  industrial  t,.^ 
listing  a  sympathy  strike  from 
unionized  employees. 

Without  question  the  ^ 

bill  would  mark  a  slgnlflcan ; 
ture  from  the  congressional  in 
ifested  in  the  National  Labor 
Act.  And  it  would  abrogate  ju 
sions  that  permit  individual 
to  select  by  majority  vote  the 
bargaining     representatives 
choice. 
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Stated  another  way,  some  employers 
.would  be  subjected  to  organizational 
picketing,  and  consequently  unionlza- 
•tlon,  without  free  choice  by  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  importance  of  the  construction 
industry  to  our  Nation's  economy  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  It  is  the  largest 
single  industry  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, accounting  for  11  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

Disruptive  changes  In  the  law  gov- 
erning collective  bargaining  in  this  in- 
dustry and  the  singling  out  of  it  for  an 
exception  imder  the  law  could  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  construction  starts 
and  consimier  costs. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  effort  to  change 
the  long  established  principles  of  this 
law  because  it  would  upset  a  delicate 
balance  of  power  and  harm  the  mutual 
interests  of  workers  and  contractors  In 
protecting:  First,  the  rights  of  unions 
to  strike  for  organizational  and  bar- 
gaining purposes;  second,  the  rights  of 
neutral,  innocent  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  be  shielded  from  disputes  in 
which  they  are  not  involved;  and  third, 
the  rights  of  workers  to  choose  their 
own  bargaining  agents. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  Rather  than  re- 
view the  whole  litany  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  this  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  just  two — freedom  of  asso- 
ciation and  restraint  of  trade. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  to  all  Americans  the  right 
to  associate  with  any  organization  they 
wish  without  penalty.  Implicit  in  this 
constitutional  guarantee  is  the  right  of 
all  Americans  not  to  join  any  organiza- 
tion with  which  they  disagree  or  in 
which  they  have  no  interest,  again  with- 
fOut  penalty.  Commitment  to  this  ideal 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  abolition 
of  the  draft  a  few  years  back,  yet  today 
we  are  contemplating  a  bill  that  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  force  people 
to  join  an  organization,  in  this  case  a 
building  trades  union.  In  order  to  get  or 
keep  a  job.  Just  because  workers  In  30 
States  are  subjected  to  such  a  constitu- 
tionally questionable  practice  does  -hot 
mean  we  should  extend  it  to  employees 
whose  finns  are  presently  not  union- 
ized or  to  the  20  States  which  have 
passed  laws  guaranteeing  their  citizens 
the  right  to  work  regardless  of  imlon 
affiliation.  If  anything,  we  should  be 
looking  in  precisely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Legalizing  the  secondary  boycott  for 
construction  unions,  as  common  situs 
would  do,  may  appear  to  some  to  be 
equitable.  However,  its  purpose  is  any- 
thing but.  As  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  pointed  out  several  years 
ago  In  testimony  on  common  situs  leg- 
islation, the  objective  of  the  unions  Is 
to  make  "every  job  a  union  job."  The 
extent  to  which  this  legislation  would 
succeed  In  doing  that,  at  the  cost  of 
freedom  of  association,  was  underscored 
several  weeks  ago  when  Secretary 
Marshall  testified  before  the  House  Sub- 
.  committee  on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions. Said  Secretary  Marshall,  at  the 
time,  common  situs  would  "probably 
create  totally  union  or  totally  nonunion 
construction  sites." 


Realistically  speaking,  what  the  out- 
come is  likely  to  be  is  all  imlon  construc- 
tion sites  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
and  all  nonunion  sites  In  the  South  and 
Southwest.  But,  stlU,  that  is  of  little  con- 
solation to  the  nonunion  construction 
worker  in  the  unionized  areas  or  the 
imlon  construction  worker  In  the  non- 
union areas.  They  will  have  to  compro- 
mise either  their  principles  or  their  live- 
lihood or  perhaps  both. 

Also  to  be  considered  Is  the  status  of 
minority    groups — employers    and    em- 
ployees alike.  It  is  no  accident  that  most 
subcontracting  firms  owned  and  operated 
by  minority  group  members  are  non- 
union. First  of  all,  they,  like  many  other 
small    business    enterprises,    frequently 
find  that  they  cannot  be  union  and  be 
competitive  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
And  second,  by  going  union,  minority 
subcontractors  would  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  having  to  lay  off  long- 
time employees  who,  by  virtue  of  age  or 
inability  to  meet  apprenticeship  require- 
ments, would  have  difficulty  fulfilling  the 
requirement     of     union     membership. 
Which  leads  to  a  final  point — is  this 
difficulty  in  getting  Into  labor  unions 
simply  an  individual  matter  or  does  it 
represent  an  historical  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination? 

The  May  1976  report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  sheds  consider- 
able light  on  this  point.  According  to  the 
rep)ort,  construction  and  trucking  unions 
continue  to  discriminate  against  minori- 
ties and  women  through  the  use  of 
apparently  neutral  but  still  discrimina- 
tory practices.  As  Secretary  of  Labor 
Marshall  noted  back  in  1974,  craft 
unions — prevalent  in  the  construction 
industry— have  considerable  control  of 
the  supply  of  labor  through  control  of: 
First,  job  training;  second,  entrance  into 
the  union ;  and  third,  job  referrals.  And, 
as  Marshall  admitted,  "black  workers 
have  difficulty  getting  into  the  local  craft 
imions." 

Statistics  comparing  black  xmion  mem- 
bers in  the  building  trades  to  the  num- 
ber of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  other 
Industries  bear  out  the  Secretary's  point. 
Whereas  12.4  percent  of  all  wage  and 
salary  workers  were  black  union  mem- 
bers In  1970,  only  8.7  percent  of  wage  and 
salary  workers  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try were  black  union  members.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  differential  is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  in  1970,  10.2  per- 
cent of  all  construction  workers  on  wage.s 
or  salaries  were  black. 

Before  leaving  this  issue  of  an  indi- 
vidual's right-to-work  and  the  discrimi- 
nation that  can  occur  If  it  is  not  re- 
spected, one  other  point  needs  to  be 
made.  If  this  bill  Is  passed,  members  of 
independent  unions  will  be  discriminated 
against  as  well  as  nonunion  members. 

Increasing  the  power  of  a  relative 
handful  of  privileged  imions  over  em- 
ployers, other  unions,  and  nonunion 
members  raises  the  other  key  point  upon 
which  I  would  like  to  focus — restraint  of 
trade.  Not  only  Is  the  secondary  boycott, 
which  we  would  legalize  in  one  instance 
with  this  legislation,  prohibited  under 
labor  law,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  antitrust  law.  Just  as  the 
Justice  Department  would  come  down 
hard  on  a  businessman  who  told  custom- 
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ers  they  could  not  buy  from  him  If  they 
also  bought  goods  produced  by  a  com- 
petitor, so  too  should  Congress  look 
askance  at  sanctioning  any  attempt  by 
the  building  trade  unions  to  prevent 
other  employers  from  doing  business  with 
an  employer  with  whom  they  have  a 
grievance.  Either  practice  constitutes  a 
conspiracy  to  restrain  trade;  and  legiti- 
mizing the  latter,  even  for  one  industry, 
would  go  contrary  to  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions — particularly  Connell 
Construction  Co.  against  Pliunbers  Local 
100  and  NLRB  against  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation of  Steam  Pipefitters — which  have 
held  unions  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws 
if  the  restraining  activity  engaged  in  was 
unrelated  to  wages,  hours,  or  working 
conditions.  Logic  suggests  that  if  we  are 
not  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  antitrust 
laws  we  should  be  seeking  to  eliminate 
even  that  exception  rather  than  creating 
yet  another  one.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  construction  unions,  or  any  imion 
for  that  matter,  should  be  treated  any 
differently  than  management  when  it 
comes  to  the  antitrust  laws — unless,  of 
com'se,  we  are  going  to  pass  special  Inter- 
est legislation,  and  particularly  since 
construction  workers  are  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  when  it  comes  to  pay  scales. 
As  presently  drafted,  H.R.  4250  Is. 
without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  obvious 
pieces  of  special  interest  legislation  to 
appear  in  a  long  time.  Amending  this 
bill  will  not  help  all  that  much;  it  Is  the 
basic  principles  H.R.  4250  incorporates 
that  are  the  problem.  Equal  treatment  Is 
not  the  Issue  here,  unless  Congress  is 
willing  to  discuss  equal  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  unions.  The  basic  issue 
here,  along  with  the  antitrust  consider- 
ation, is  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
work  without  being  forced  to  join  an 
organization  that,  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing, may  not  represent  their  best  inter- 
ests. Until  these  issues  are  positively  re- 
solved, all  Americans  will  suffer  the 
effects  of  a  basic  imbalance  in  our  sys- 
tem of  individual  liberty  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon  the  House  considers  H.R.  4250, 
equal  treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers,  generally  known  as  the  common 
situs  picketing  bill.  This  legislation  mer- 
its favorable  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  common  situs  bill  will  extend  to 
craft  workers  rights  enjoyed  by  indus- 
trial workers  since  1935.  by  overruling 
the  1951  Denver  Building  Trades  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  This  ill-consid- 
ered decision  ignored  the  realities  of  the 
construction  Industry  when  It  applied 
the  Taft-Hartley  prohibition  against 
secondary  boycotts  to  this  particular 
multiple-union  activity.  The  effect  of  the 
1951  decision  has  been  to  deprive  con- 
struction workers  of  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  public  and  their  fellow  workers  In 
a  labor  dispute — a  right  recognized  for 
other  workers  in  our  Nation  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  long  recognized  this  in- 
equity. Efforts  to  overturn  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  decision  have  been  sup- 
ported by  Presidents  Tnunan,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  and 
Ford.  During  the  94th  Congress,  a  com- 


mon situs  bill  passed  the  Congress,  only 
to  be  vetoed  by  President  Ford  when  he 
failed  to  honor  his  commitment  to  sign 
such  legislation  in  his  attempt  to  gain 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination. 
I  have  received  a  large  volume  of  mail 
on  this  legislation,  as  have  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  is  important  that 
both  contractors  and  the  tradesmen 
understand  that  the  bill  contains  niuner- 
ous  limitations  on  common  situs  picket- 
ing. Including:  First,  restricting  such  ac- 
tivity to  construction  sites  only;  second, 
prohibiting  picketing  to  exclude  any- 
one from  the  site  because  of  their  race, 
sex,  creed,  or  national  origin;  third,  re- 
quiring 10-day  prior  notice  of  a  planned 
strike  of  all  interested  parties — the  re- 
porting requirements  are  more  extensive 
when  the  construction  site  is  at  a  defense 
installation;  and  fourth,  prohibiting 
strikes  against  small  residential  builders' 
projects.  These  provisions  will  protect 
the  public  interest  and  prevent  the  ad- 
verse effects  many  of  the  opponents  fear. 
Additionally,  the  bill  establishes  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee  to  develop  a  "more  viable  and 
practical  structure  for  collective  bargain- 
ing In  the  consti-uction  industry."  It  Is 
my  belief  that  this  body  will  substan- 
tially pi-omote  labor-management  peace 
on  our  Nation's  construction  sites. 

I  believe  it  is  fundamentally  unfair  to 
single  out  one  group  of  workers  and  pro- 
hibit them  from  engaging  in  such  con- 
certed action  while  allowing  industrial 
workers  this  prerogative.  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  picketing  is  a  form  of 
speech  and  we  must  be  vei-y  cai'eful  when 
we  attempt  to  limit  such  free  speech  ac- 
tivities. In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and 
present  danger,  and  I  see  none  here,  we 
must  not  prohibit  such  picketing. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  con- 
sistency in  our  law,  this  measure  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  House,  and  It 
v.Ill  have  my  vote. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
^ave  to  admit  that  the  employment 
policies  of  the  current  administration 
are  somewhat  confusing  to  me.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  proposes  $19  billion  in  new 
deficit  spending,  largely  to  be  used  for 
public  service  jobs  and  public  works 
programs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seeks 
to  economize  by  reevaluating  and  termi- 
nating water  resource  projects  which 
accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Now  the  push  for  common  situs  picket- 
ing, the  legalization  of  which  is  certain 
to  create  higher  levels  of  unemployment 
in  an  industry  already  beset  by  unem- 
ployment levels  twice  that  of  other  In- 
dustry. In  1976,  imemployment  figures  in 
construction  exceeded  15.5  percent,  while 
the  national  imemployment  rate  exclud- 
ing construction  was  less  than  7.5  per- 
cent. Those,  however,  who  managed  to 
retain  their  employment  did  very  well, 
with  the  average  hourly  earnings  in  the 
construction  Industry  nearly  50  percent 
higher  than  that  In  other  industries. 
Wage  rates  have  risen  steadily  and 
spectacularly,  during  good  times  and 
bad.  Not  coincldentally,  unemployment 
rates  have  risen  in  a  similar  pattern. 

The  effect  of  common  situs  picketing 
will  be  the  same  as  has  been  the  effect  as 
a  result  of  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage   and   extension    of   Davis-Bacon. 


Lower  paid  workers,  especially  nonimlon 
and  minority  workers,  will  be  thrown  out 
of  work  in  order  that  the  wage  levels 
of  higher  paid,  union  laborers  can  be 
subsidized.  The  effect  of  each  of  these 
laws  Is  to  reduce  wage  competition  In 
industry,  and  to  artificially  promote  the 
unionization  of  employees  who  would  not 
otherwise  join. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we  can 
approve  a  measure  so  certain  to  result 
In  escalated  labor  costs  In  an  industry 
that  has  been  so  slow  to  fully  recover 
from  the  recession  of  1974-75.  In  the  past 
2  years  alone,  construction  costs  have 
risen  more  than  22  percent.  Since  the 
construction  industry  is  clearly  one  of 
our  most  labor  intensive  Industries,  it  is 
clear  that  soaring  labor  costs  are  a  major 
factor  for  this  continued  sluggishness. 

How  much  longer  can  Congress  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  an  extremely  well  paid 
group  of  workers  at  the  expense  of  lesser 
paid  workers,  at  the  expense  of  lower- 
and  middle-class  couples  seeking  to  pur- 
chase modest  housing,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer  who  is  being  forced 
to  shell  out  billions  of  dollars  annually 
for  pubUc  works  projects  designed  to 
cure  persistently  high  unemployment 
levels  in  construction? 

Rather  than  being  treated  in  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion  as  the  equal  treat- 
ment title  of  this  bill  would  suggest, 
unions  in  the  construction  Industi-y  have 
been  the  recipients  of  numerous  legisla- 
tive privileges,  some  perhaps  justified  by 
the   transitory   nature   of   construction 
work,  others  not.  The  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  which  set  prevailing 
wages — usually    defined    to    be    union 
wages — in  the  construction  Industry  as 
the  minimum  wage  for  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral construction  is  a  notable  example. 
Under  section  8(e)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  construction  unions  alone  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  Into  so-called  hot  cargo 
agreements  with  their  employers  and 
specify  individual  firms  with  which  the 
employer  is  forbidden  to  do  business. 
Under  section  8(f),   they  can  enforce 
imion   security    clauses    after    7    days, 
rather  than  the  usual  30-day  period; 
they  can  utilize  hiring  halls — which  have 
become  the  equivalent  of  outlawed  closed 
shops  in  many  regions — for  employment 
referrals;  and  they  can  enter  into  pre- 
hlre  agreements  whereby  contracts  can 
be  negotiated  even  prior  to  final  deter- 
mination of  the  imion's  majority  status. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  special  interest 
legislation  at  its  worst.  It  is  a  positively 
harmful  piece  of  legislation  to  all  but 
a  small,  favored  group  of  laborers  who 
themselves  are  going  to  learn  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  Individually  prosper 
as   their   industry  languishes.   No  one 
shotUd  be  deluded  into  believing  that 
considerations  of  equity  and  fairness  de- 
mand the  passage  of  H.R.  4250.  In  fact, 
they  require  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ex- 
pressing strong  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  the  common  situs  picketing  bill,  HJl. 
4250,  I  have  in  mind  the  interests  of  all 
those  who  are  Involved  in  construction 
projects  which  this  legislation  would 
affect. 

In  the  application  of  the  existing  labor 
relations  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  wisely 
held  in  the  Denver  Building  Trades  case 
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that  it  was  an  unfair  laboi 
a  imion  to  strike  and 
and  owners  who  are  not 
labor  dispute  in  which  an 
contractor  and  his 
separately  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Intend  to  condone 
which  the  Supreme  Court 
Involved  if  strikes  involvi4g 
subcontractors  could  close 
tire  building  construction 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  existin|r 
Supreme  Court  decision 
interest  of  our  national 
beneficial  to  the  interests 
the  general  contractor  and 
as  well  as  other  subcontrac^rs 
not  directly  Involved  in 
pute. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of 
this  legislation,  a  construction 
not  a  joint  venture 
not  share  in  profits  and 
have  common  labor  policies . 
unethical,    therefore,    that 
building  trade  union  be  allowed 
and  shut  down  an  entire 
site. 

Delays  in  building  due 
ondary  boycotts  would 
to  an  increase  in  constructicjn 
as  construction  costs  rise, 
goes  down.  Workers  know 
not  readily  accept  it.  I  fea: 
bill  is  passed  we  may  see 
property  damage  on 
resulting  from  frustrations 
imion   forces   other   imlon 
strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concei^ 
with  the  owners  of  the  p 
may   be   Involved,    but 
contractors     and 
their    employees    who 
substantial    benefits    from 
earnings  as  a  result  of  a  labt>r 
which  they  are  in  no  way 
volved.  If  the  grievances 
they  should  not  be  forced 
econqmic  pressures  resulting 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  aflfec  ted 
by  increases  in  construction 
be    the    middle-income 
would  have  adequate  housing 
further  and  further  out  of 
We  cannot  let  this  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
join  me  in  opposing  passage 
ure  and  keeping  the  reasonkble 
of  interests  in  the  construci  ion 
to  help  preserve  our  Nation' 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairmjan 
strong  opposition  to  H.R. 
mon  situs  picketing  bill 
threat  to  the  small 
construction   industry 
work  against  the  economic 
the  minority  groups  and 
economic  integration  in  to 
tion  industry.  The  increase 
ment  caused  by  this  bill  is 
stantial.  The  construction 
ready  has  the  highest 
rate — averaging  15 

The  overall  delays  and  wo|rk 
caused  by  this  legislation 
higher  consumer  prices  for 

Also,  consider  for  a  momett 
of  this  bill  on  the  small 
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contractor.  In  1972,  there  were  about 
438,000  firms  engaged  in  contract  con- 
struction ;  the  number  of  firms  with  nine 
or  less  employees  was  about  352,000. 
These  small  firms  represented  about  80 
percent  of  all  the  firms  engaged  in  con- 
tract construction.  It  is  these  firms, 
mostly  nonunion,  that  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  destroy.  It  seems  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  other  proponents  of  this  bill 
want  to  eliminate  all  nonunion  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors. 

In  addition,  if  this  biU  is  enacted  into 
law,  it  will  sanction  illegal  labor  prac- 
tices, including  coercion,  threats,  mass 
picketing,  and  in  all  likelihood  violence 
at  construction  sites.  Furthermore,  this 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  does 
not  clearly  define  a  common  site ;  it  could 
mean  anything  from  a  single  house  to  a 
large  building  complex. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  White  House  commissioned  a 
study  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  bill  by 
Rttifret  Associates  in  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  conclusion  of  the  Rinf  ret 
study: 

Taking  all  these  factors  Into  accovint,  it 
would  appear  that  common  situs  legislation 
to  date  [1977]  would  work  against  minority 
groups  and  small  business.  It  would  tend  to 
increase  unemployment  and/or  decrease  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  tend  to  Increase 
the  inflationary  bias  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Consequently,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  President  is  supporting  this  leg- 
islation,or  why  anyone,  for  that  matter, 
would  support  this  bUl.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  reject  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  voice  my  strong  opposition 
to  Common  Situs  Picketing,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  economically 
disastrous  legislation. 

This  bill  will,  if  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, legalize  secondary  boycotts  in  the 
construction  industry,  thus  permitting  a 
union  to  close  down  an  entire  construc- 
tion project  because  of  a  dispute  with 
one  subcontractor  even  though  the  other 
subcontractors  are  not  involved  in  the 
dispute.  Quite  simply,  this  bill  could 
force  the  closure  of  an  entire  industrial 
plant,  placing  thousands  of  people  out  of 
work,  just  because  of  a  single  dispute 
between  one  imion  and  one  subcontrac- 
tor. Iimocent  neutral  parties  will  be 
caught  up  in  labor  disputes  not  of  their 
making,  and  a  basic  principle  of  worker 
protection  will  be  seriously  violated. 

In  passing  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  subsequent  laws,  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  has  been  clearly  to  al- 
low freedom  of  choice  by  industrial  em- 
ployees to  select,  or  not  to  select,  by  ma- 
jority rule  the  union  or  bargaining  agent 
of  their  choice.  The  common  situs  bill 
before  us  today,  however,  would  virtually 
require  total  unionization  by  subjecting 
all  contractors  and  subcontractors  to 
secondary  picketing.  Coercion  of  non- 
union contractors  to  use  only  union 
labor,  and  of  men  and  women  to  only 
work  for  employers  having  contracts 
with  labor  organizations  will  be  the  rule 
of  the  day. 

This  legislation  will  cause  conflict 
throughout  the  construction  Industry, 


and  lead  to  repeated  disruptions  In  this 
critical  sector  of  our  economy.  The  in- 
evitable effect  of  these  disruptions  will 
be  greater  unemployment  for  construc- 
tion workers,  and  higher  costs  to  the 
consumer,  who  ultimately  must  pay  the 
costs  of  these  delays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  organized  labor,  which 
has  placed  this  bill  on  the  top  of  their 
wish  list  in  Congress,  has  said  that  the 
measure  will  assist  in  insuring  that  every 
job  in  America  is  a  union  job. 

I  cannot  support  a  bill  that  would  take 
away  the  rights  of  all  American  workers 
to  freely  choose  whether  or  not  to  join 
a  union. 

I  cannot  support  a  biU  that  would  re- 
move the  right  of  neutral  and  innocent 
employees  to  be  protected  from  disputes 
they  are  not  involved  in. 

And  I  cannot  support  a  bill  which  will 
radically  shift  the  balance  of  economic 
power  in  this  country  to  big  labor. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  this  legislation,  H.R. 
4250.  Old  fears,  like  old  soldiers  never 
seem  to  die — or  even  to  fade  away,  and 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  once 
again  debating  our  national  commit- 
ment to  the  encouragement  of  collective 
bargaining  in  every  sector  of  our  labor 
force. 

Forty  years  ago,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  we  brought  Into  law 
the  public  "policy  of  the  United  States" 
to  encourage  "the  practice  and  procedure 
of  collective  bargaining"  and  thereby  to 
encourage  "the  friendly  adjustment  of 
Industrial  disputes  arising  out  of  dif- 
ferences as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other 
working  conditions  by  "restoring  equal- 
ity of  bargaining  powers  between  em- 
ployers and  employees." 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  many  peo- 
ple who  sincerely  believed  that  the  Wag- 
ner Act  would  destroy  our  economic  sys- 
tem by  granting  employees  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  History  has  shown 
that  they  were  wrong  and  that  the  right 
to  form  unions  and  to  participate  in 
collective  bargaining  has  enriched  our 
economic  system  by  helping  to  create  a 
new  and  more  secure  middle  class  com- 
prised of  families  whose  wage  earners 
belong  to  the  labor  movement.  But  the 
old  fears  pei-sist,  and  we  are  faced  with 
coimteracting  more  baseless  arguments 
about  how  the  passage  of  the  common 
situs  bill  will  destroy  the  construction 
industry. 

There  are  those  who  declare  that  the 
severe  economic  problems  assailing  the 
construction  industry  would  only  be 
aggravated  by  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  that  wages  and  construction  costs 
would  go  up  even  further.  We  should 
recognize  that  Is  not  the  imions  that  are 
responsible  for  creating  or  resolving  the 
economic  crisis  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry. It  is  we,  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
that. 

Throughout  the  coimtry  today.  It  is 
impossible  to  build  housing  for  anyone 
except  upper  Income  people  without  ade- 
quate subsidies.  We  have  been  unwilling 
to  provide  those  subsidies  in  adequate 
amounts  over  the  years  and  many  of  you 
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who  are  now  expressing  your  concern 
about  the  depressed  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry are  those  who  have  failed  to  sup- 
port amendments  that  would  have  stim- 
ulated additional  construction  in  the 
cities,  the  suburbs,  and  in  the  rural  areas 
of  this  country.  In  this  session,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
propose  legislation  designed  to  provide 
additional  aid  to  the  housing  and  con- 
struction industry.  If  we  all  join  in  sup- 
porting new  legislation,  we  will  discover 
that  new  housing  wiU  be  built,  additional 
jobs  will  be  created  and  there  will  be 
greater  profits — ^not  hardships — for  con- 
tractoi*s,  subcontractors  and  bankers. 

We  have  had  decades  of  experience 
with  common  situs  picketing,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  the  apparel  industry,  in 
manufacturing,  in  the  production  of 
automobiles — in  fact,  in  every  other  in- 
dustry but  the  construction  industry. 
There  is  no  justification  for  this  excep- 
tion to  continue,  no  valid  argument  to 
counterbalance  the  need  to  end  this 
inequity. 

With  total  equity  in  our  labor  laws, 
and  legislation  that  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate number  of  available  construction 
jobs,  the  irrational  fears  of  what  situs 
picketing  is  supposed  to  be  will  disappear 
In  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, H.R.  4250,  is  a  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  over  the  years,  under  various 
names  and  will  authorize  secondary  boy- 
cotts. If  enacted,  this  bill — while  helpful 
to  some  in  the  labor  imions — would  be 
harmful  to  others,  not  only  to  the  con- 
struction worker  but  also  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  general.  By  allowing  a 
single  subcontractor  to  close  down  an 
entire  construction  site,  the  result  would 
be  even  greater  unemployment  in  an  In- 
dustry which  already  suffers  high  unem- 
plojTnent.  In  addition  construction 
costs — already  too  high — ^would  be  forced 
up  with  every  secondary  boycott  thereby 
putting  a  noose  around  the  necks  of  the 
consumers  who  must  ultimately  pay  the 
bill  for  higher  construction  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  prohibition  against 
secondary  boycotts  is  one  of  the  key  pro- 
visions—section 8(b) 4(B)— of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Having  been 
Included  in  lieu  of  an  earlier  proposal  to 
extend  antitrust  laws  to  unions,  this  sec- 
tion outlaws  secondary  boycotts  by  all 
labor  organizations.  Secondary  boycotts 
occur  when  a  labor  organization  having 
a  dispute  with  one  employer — the  pri- 
mary employer — extends  that  dispute  to 
a  neutral  third  party — the  secondary  em- 
ployer. The  objective  of  a  secondary  boy- 
cott is  to  compel  the  neutral  employer  to 
cease  doing  business  with  the  primary 
employer,  thereby  applying  pressure  de- 
signed to  force  the  primary  employer  to 
give  In  to  the  union's  demands. 

H.R.  4250  would  have  the  net  effect  of 
legalizing  secondary  boycotts  by  con- 
struction unions  at  construction  sites. 
This  is  of  particular  significance  because 
the  construction  Industry  is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  the  pressures  of  a  secondary 
boycott  insofar  as  the  efforts  of  a  large 
number  of  independent  employers  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  a  finished  product. 
Furthermore,  since  all  of  the  employers 


and  all  employees  are  involved  in  a  given 
construction  project  at  one  place  at  one 
time.  It  follows  that  secondary  pressure 
can  be  exerted  by  a  union  easily,  effec- 
tively, and  quite  inexpensively. 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  the  po- 
tential impact  this  bill  can  have.  Sup- 
pose that  on  a  large  construction  project 
where  thousands  of  workers  employed  by 
a  substantial  number  of  subcontractors 
are  busy,  a  group  of  50  sheetmetal  work- 
ers get  into  a  dispute  with  their  employer 
who  has  contracted  for  all  the  sheet- 
metal  work.  Under  H.R.  4250  these  50 
sheetmetal  workers  v/ould  not  only  be 
permitted  to  picket  their  employer,  but 
they  would  be  allowed  to  picket  the  entire 
construction  site.  A  chain  reaction  of 
work  stoppages  by  the  thousands  of  other 
employers  on  the  project  would  be  likely, 
and  eventually,  all  work  on  the  project 
would  be  brought  to  a  standstill.  If  the 
primary  sheetmetal  contractor  refused  to 
give  in  to  the  union's  demand,  the  gen- 
eral contractor  would  be  forced  to  re- 
place him  with  a  subcontractor  having 
no  dispute  with  the  union  to  get  the  job 
moving  again.  In  a  situation  such  as  this, 
not  only  would  a  great  many  innocent 
persons  be  hurt  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  lost  by  the  purchasers  of  con- 
struction, but  also  the  entire  construc- 
tion industry  would  become  less  stable 
and  subject  to  unreasonable  wage 
demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4250  rests  on  a 
very  simple  premise.  It  tends  to  smooth 
over  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  parties  and  affirms  that  the 
general  contractor  and  all  his  subcon- 
tractors are  to  be  treated  as  a  single  per- 
son for  the  purposes  of  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  It  is  the  view  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bUl  that  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  there  are  no  innocent  or 
imconcerned  parties  in  a  labor  dispute 
involving  any  other.  The  construction  of 
a  building  is  a  single,  coordinated  and 
integrated  economic  enterprise. 

This  argument  was  used  by  the  build- 
ing trades  imion  in  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  Council  case,  341  U.S.  675.  The 
Supreme  Court  rejected  the  union's  ar- 
gument that  all  employers  working  on  a 
construction  site  should  be  treated  as  a 
single  employer  and  held  instead  that 
the  employers  were  separate  and  thus 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  second- 
ary boycott  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Denver  Building  Trades  case  has  al- 
ready ruled  against  the  basic  rationale  of 
H.R.  4250.  It  has  recognized  the  fact — 
as  early  as  1951 — that  the  situation  on  a 
construction  site  bears  no  similarity  to 
that  of  a  single  manufacturer  who  em- 
ploys workers  from  different  trades. 
Whereas  the  manufacturer  controls  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  all  his 
employees,  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors on  a  construction  site  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  terms  of  employment  of 
the  other  employees.  The  only  way  they 
can  affect  each  other's  terms  of  employ- 
ment Is  by  ceasing  to  do  business  on  the 
same  site  as  the  struck  employer  thereby 
forcing  the  struck  employer  to  either  Im- 


mediately capitulate  to  union  demands 
or  be  replaced  by  another  contractor. 

It  Is  here  that  we  begin  to  see  the 
awesome  power  for  which  the  unions  are 
lobbying.  What  they  in  effect  are  asking 
is  that  they  be  given  the  right  to  remove 
from  a  construction  site  any  employer 
offensive  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  fact  that  the 
unions  are  asking  for  the  right  to  remove 
from  a  construction  site  any  employer 
offensive  to  them  is  certain  proof  against 
the  claims  offered  by  the  imions  that 
there  are  no  innocent  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  such  a  site.  Time  after 
time,  the  unions  have  picketed  the  open 
shop  employer  to  advise  the  public  that 
this  employer  does  not  comply  with  area 
standards  without  ever  attempting  to 
organize  the  employees  of  the  subcon- 
tractor. The  obvious  objective  is  to  have 
that  employer  removed  from  the  jobslte 
and  replaced  with  an  employer  who  Is 
a  party  to  the  local  union  agreement  and 
who  employs  persons  who  are  already 
members  of  the  union.  This  common 
event  completely  contradicts  the  fiction 
urged  in  support  of  H.R.  4250  that  all 
employers  on  the  common  situs  are  joint 
venturers. 

The  unions  and  their  supporters  argue 
in  favor  of  H.R.  4250  on  the  basis  that 
the  building  trades  unions  do  not  now 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  other  unions 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  strike.  We 
all  know  that  this  is  not  true.  Unions  In 
the  construction  Industry  have  not  been 
denied  the  right  to  engage  In  primarv 
picketing  In  labor  disputes.  Construction 
unions  have  always  had  the  same  rights 
to  engage  in  primary  strike  activity  as 
other  unions.  As  a  matter  of  record,  sec- 
tion 8(b)  4(B)  specifically  states  that 
"nothing  contained  In  this  clause  (b) 
shall  be  construed  to  make  unlawful 
where  not  otherwise  unlawful  any  pri- 
mary strike  or  primary  picketing."  So 
instead  of  asking  for  equality  with  man- 
ufacturing unions,  the  construction 
unions  are  asking  for  more  power  than 
other  unions  now  possess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  act  to  re- 
strict competition  in  the  business  market. 
Competition  is  the  most  dynamic  force 
working  toward  the  solution  of  problems 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
construction  industry  in  particular.  And 
yet,  that  is  precisely  what  would  result  If 
H.R.  4250  were  to  become  enacted  Into 
law.  For  by  granting  immunity  to  the 
building  trades  unions  from  8(b)  4(B) 
and  thereby  permitting  a  single  building 
trades  union  to  dictate  to  general  con- 
tractors as  to  the  labor  relations  policies 
of  subcontractors,  a  union  would  be  In 
the  position  to  control  which  subcontrac- 
tor could  enter  a  given  market  by  simply 
making  or  refraining  from  making  labor 
agreements  with  them.  This  would  force 
many  subcontractors  not  operating  with 
labor  agreements  out  of  the  construction 
market  even  though  they  may,  in  fact,  be 
paying  as  much  or  more  than  the  union 
negotiated  or  prevailing  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  in  the  area.  This  kind 
of  practice  may  well  be  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  under  the  Connell 
case  and  would  most  certainly  stifle  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  true  that  this 
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legislation  would  tend  to 
picketing  and  striking  and 
tinue  to  expand  the  economi< 
the  building  trades  unions 
The  building  tradeSunions 
to  picket  entire  construction 
any  dispute  and  would  be  in 
to  force  as  many  of  the  membets 
unions  to  walk  out  as  possibl( 
what  this  would  mean  to 
project  as  the  Alaska  pipeline 
spite  of  the  no-strike  agreemedt 
could  enable  the  building  trades 
picket  and  cause  a  total  site 
page  from  Valdez  to  Prudho  : 
cause  of  a  dispute  between 
many  unions  with  one  of  the 
dreds  of  employers  on  that 
should  not  be  forgotten  that 
have  not  demonstrated  adequate 
sibihty  in  the  exercise  of 
they  presently  have.  With  the 
H.R.  4250  it  can  be  anticipate 
tire  factories,  mines,  shale 
energy  installations  and  clean 
erations  would  be  shut  down 
reason  of  a  local  construction 
ercise  of  the  secondary  boycott 
each  isolated  dispute.  And  tht 
of  this  is  more  unemployme^it 
costs,  less  eflBciency,  and  a 
the  hope  that  the  constructioi  i 
can  reverse  the  current 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impact 
bill  could  possible  have  on 
advance  in  the  construction 
another  factor  worthy  of 
The  trade  unions  already  have 
to  boycott  the  use  of 
ucts  whenever  their  use 
imion   members   of   work 
performed  by  them.  The  U.S 
Court  gave  them  that  power 
Woodwork  Manufacturers 
N.L.R.B.,  386  U.S.  612   (1967) 
Cleveland,    the    building 
struck  builders  for  an 
use  prefabricated  roof  trusses 
and  similar  prefabricated 
San  Diego  Building  Trades 
posed  the  use  of  concrete 
were  prefabricated  off  the 
Houston,  the  local  Heat  and 
sulators   and   Asbestos 
declined  to  install  precut 
struck  in  protest.  The 
proposed  secondary  boycott 
would  further  hamper  the  tec 
future  of  the  industry.  It  woul^ 
give  the  building  trades  union  1 
trol  over  the  technological  fut 
construction  industry. 

Mr.    Chairman,    Professor 
Cox   laid   bare   the   central 
against  this  legislation  in  a 
of   the  Harvard  Law  Review 
that — 

Banning  the  use  of  secondary  itrlkes  and 
boycotts  as  weapons  of  organlzal  Ion  Is  pri- 
marily a  prohibition  against  econ  >inlc  pres- 
sures; the  Interference  with  freed  )m  of  per- 
suasion Is  relatively  slight  since  i  U  avenues 
of  communication  except  the  plci  et  line  are 
left  open.  Furthermore,  the  meas  ire  Is  nec- 
essary to  localize  Industrial  dlsf  utcs,  thus 
minimizing  the  resulting  loss  to  the  com- 
munity, and  forms  an  important  ]  art  of  any 
labor  policy  based  on  collective  bar  ;alnlng  be- 
tween employers  and  representatl  ^es  chosen 
by  their  employees.  Discontent,  t  nrest,  and 
ultimately  strikes,  result  from  outi  Ide  unions 
forcing  representation  upon  othei  groups  of 
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employees — In  much  the  same  manner  as 
when  Industrial  democracy  Is  denied  em- 
ployers. 

In  other  words,  to  put  pressure  on  a 
neutral  third  party  so  as  to  force  them 
to  intervene  on  the  imion's  behalf  in  the 
real  dispute  is  unfair  and  wrong.  It  can 
lead  only  to  counterproductive  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  amazed  that  at  a 
time  when  the  unions  are  calling  for 
more  jobs  and  demanding  legislation  for 
more  housing  they  would  truthfully  push 
this  legislation.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
should  this  common  situs  bill  pass,  the 
consumer,  the  construction  industrj',  and 
the  job  market  wiU  all  be  adversely  af- 
fected. But  most  of  all,  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  unconscionably 
increase  the  cost  of  housing  that  is  so 
vitally  needed  by  the  young  people  of 
our  Nation.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  is 
not  a  good  bill  for  the  working  Ameri- 
cans and  this  is  why  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  H.R.  4250  and  its 
common  situs  picketing  provision,  as  I 
was  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  frankly  do  not  understand  the  argu- 
ments being  advanced  in  support  of  this 
bill.  Advocates  claim  the  legislation 
would  merely  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  construction  workers.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
says  a  bit  more  bluntly  that  it  will  make 
"the  picketing  rights  of  construction 
workers  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by 
workers  in  all  other  industries." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  construction 
Industry  is  unique.  Twenty  or  more  dif- 
ferent unions  with  different  employers 
and  different  contracts  and  different 
needs  often  work  on  the  same  project. 
Hence  the  very  reasonable  Supreme 
Court  ruling — which  has  held  for  26 
years — that  "unoffending  secondary  em- 
ployers should  be  shielded  from  pres- 
sures and  controversies  not  their  own." 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  construction  unions  have 
done  pretty  well  in  their  collective  bar- 
gaining efforts  without  common  situs — 
at  least  if  average  wages  are  any  indi- 
cation. In  July  of  1976,  the  average 
union  construction  wage  was  $10.47  per 
hour,  compared  to  the  average  manufac- 
turers wage  of  $5.25. 

So  I  do  not  see  that  this  House  needs 
to  help  the  building  trades  unions  be- 
come more  equal  than  they  already  are. 

Another  basic  argument  is  that  con- 
tractors on  a  jobsite  are  actually  joint 
venturers.  But  they  do  not  share  their 
profits  and  losses,  Mr.  Chairman;  each 
contractor  does  his  own  job  and  makes  or 
loses  money  independently.  Contractors 
have  no  control  over  each  other's  labor 
policies.  In  fact,  I  submit  that  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  are  separate 
legal  entities  imder  common  and  statu- 
tory law. 

Now  I  do  not  really  want  to  get  Into 
the  other  items  on  labor's  rather  exten- 
sive shopping  list,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  the  actual  power  that  organized 
labor  wields — or  thinks  it  wields — or  that 
the  public  thinks  it  wields — in  this 
House.  But  it  offends  me  to  read  day  after 
day  that  our  votes  on  this  common  situs 


bill  may  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  "a 
good  many  Congressmen  feel  dependent 
on  organized  labor  for  their  election  vic- 
tories," as  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
implied  last  week.  It  offends  me  that 
many  people  apparently  believe  our  ac- 
tion today  on  common  situs  is  a  test  vote 
on  what  this  House  will  do  on  a  host  of 
other  labor-backed  proposals,  like  repeal 
of  14(b). 

I  really  want  to  stick  to  the  issue  at 
hand  today  and  the  question  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  should  we  give  one  union 
the  power  to  shut  down  an  entire  con- 
struction site  where  20  or  more  miions 
may  be  working.  Are  we  unconcerned 
about  the  loss  of  jobs  that  would  cause? 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  Cham- 
ber about  our  concern  about  unemploy- 
ment. 

Are  we  unconcerned  about  the  slow- 
down in  construction  activity  that  would 
result?  We  have  talked  a  lot,  too,  about 
the  need  to  encourage  building  starts. 

Are  we  unconcerned  about  the  likely 
inflationai-y  impact  of  this  proposition 
on  an  already  anemic  economy?  Cer- 
tainly, we  spend  more  time  discussing 
ways  to  revive  the  economy  than  on  any 
other  single  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  com- 
mon situs  provision  of  H.R.  4250  in  fact 
has  no  purpose  other  than  to  strengthen 
the  already  veiy  healthy  building  trades 
imions.  This  bill  should  be  soundly 
defeated. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
found  that  I  must  again  vote  against  the 
common  situs  picketing  bill,  as  I  did  last 
year.  There  are  some  good  parts  of  this 
bill  but  there  are  also  some  bad  ones 
which  outweigh  the  benefits. 

I  think  that  establishing  a  Construc- 
tion Industry  Bargaining  Committee  to 
develop  a  "more  viable  and  practical 
structure  for  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  industry"  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  Certainly  this  is  a  welcome 
first  step  in  trying  to  diminish  labor 
strife.  I  also  feel  that  the  60-day  cooling 
off  period  set  forth  In  the  bill  is  good. 

However,  I  am  concerned  by  the  pro- 
vision in  title  I  of  the  bill  which  prohibits 
picketing  institutions  where  a  State  has 
let  separate  prime  contracts.  I  feel  this 
is  discriminatory:  You  could  have  one 
site  where  a  State  has  let  a  construction 
contract  for,  say,  a  hospital  and  picket- 
ing there  would  be  Illegal.  But  right 
across  the  street,  if  someone  were  build- 
ing a  church,  they  would  be  vulnerable 
to  picketing  and  I  feel  this  is  unfair. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  re- 
sult of  this  bill  could  easily  work  against 
the  very  unions  it  was  designed  to  help. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  make  construction  projects  in 
one  area  either  all  imlon  or  all  nonunion. 
Where  the  union  movement  Is  strong  it 
would  probably  make  it  difficult  for  the 
nonunion  contractor  to  operate.  Where 
the  union  movement  Is  weak,  this  will 
probably  shut  them  out  altogether. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  compelled  to 
vote  against  H.R.  4250. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  CJhairman,  there 
Is  one  aspect;  namely,  the  price  tag  of 
common  situs  picketing,  which  has  not 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  is 
more  than  a  little  troublesome  to  me.  To 
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b**  sure,  title  I  of  H.R.  4250  provides  for 
no  new  Federal  budget  authority  while 
title  n  authorizes  such  sums  of  money 
as  are  necessary  for  a  construction  in- 
dustry collective  bargaining  committee. 
My  concern  is  with  the  Indirect  cost  of 
permitting  secondary  boycotts  at  con- 
struction sites.  I  can  foresee  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  strikes  within  the  con- 
struction Industry.  This  would  doubtless 
result  in  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
workers  out  on  strike  and  these  persons 
could  well  receive  various  forms  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  food  stamps. 

There  have  been  predictions  that  the 
implementations  of  common  situs  picket- 
ing will  cause  more  persons  to  be  unem- 
ployed. These  individuals  will  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments which  would  be  a  drain  upon  Fed- 
eral and  State  treasuries.  Enacting  H.R. 
4250  would  cause  construction  costs  to 
rise,  which  increases  will  eventually  be 
passed  on  to  the  already  hard-pressed 
consumers  of  our  Nation.  No  one,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  still  entitled  to  annual 
cost-of-living  increases  in  salary,  is  in- 
sulated from  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

My  point  is  that  this  legislation,  specif- 
ically title  I,  entails  numerous,  and  po- 
tentially huge,  hidden  costs  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  will  not  authorize  dii-ect 
Federal  spending.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  have  been  no  thorough  and  in- 
depth  studies  of  this  matter.  Even  a  sim- 
ple Inflationary  impact  statement  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  would  be 
helpful.  Yet,  this  whole  subject  has  been 
lost  in  the  sound  and  fury  surrounding 
common  situs  nlcketing.  The  proponents 
of  this  bill  have  the  burden  of  proof  on 
this  aspect  and  it  Is  apparent  that  they 
have  not  carried  It. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportimlty  to  briefly  explain 
why  I  Intend  to  once  again  cast  my  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  which  would  permit  common  situs 
picketing  in  the  construction  industry. 

The  ban  on  common  situs  picketing  on 
construction  sites  is  designed  to  prevent 
neutral  and  innocent  third  parties  from 
becoming  enmeshed  in  a  labor  dispute 
not  of  their  own  making  or  directly  per- 
taining to  them.  I  think  this  protection 
afforded  to  neutral  employees  and  neu- 
tral contractors  and  subcontractors  Is 
reasonable  and  in  most  cases  desirable. 
What  purpose  is  served  by  involving  in 
labor  disputes  of  others  employees  or  em- 
ployers who  are  content  with  their  own 
employee/employer  relations?  I  submit 
that  common  situs  picketing  might  very 
well  undermine  the  stability  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  this  country. 

Provisions  in  the  bill  before  us  today 
require  an  affiliated  national  or  inter- 
national union  authorize  a  local  union's 
proposed  strike  on  a  construction  site. 
This  aspect  of  the  bill  concerns  me,  as  It 
appears  to  lessen  the  autonomy  of  union 
locals  in  the  construction  industry. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  raises  more  im- 
portant considerations  outside  the  nor- 
mal sphere  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. These  considerations  include  the 
impact  of  this  bill  on  the  continuation  of 
our  economic  recovery,  on  the  depressed 


condition  of  the  construction  industry, 
on  the  use  and  development  of  new  en- 
ergy-saving technologies  in  construction, 
and  on  the  affordability  of  housing  to  the 
average  American  family.  The  unan- 
swered questions  raised  by  these  consid- 
erations trouble  me  greatly.  Iliese  issues 
deserve  to  be  addressed,  and  quite  frank- 
ly, I  do  not  feel  they  have  been  addressed 
in  any  significant  fashion  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Un- 
til such  time  as  evidence  indicates  that 
this  bill  before  us  today  Is  not  severely 
inflationary,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  construction  Industry  we  are  all  so 
dependent  upon,  I  cannot  support  it  and 
will  thus  vote  against  it. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  for  Fri- 
day, July  25,  1975, 1  discussed  at  greater 
length  this  Issue.  My  reservations  then 
are  still  much  the  same.  This  legislation 
is  not  good  legislation — or  as  the  New 
York  Times  said  on  March  12,  1977,  it  is 
"An  Uncommonly  Bad  Bill." 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
grappled  with  the  question  of  how  to  vote 
on  the  "Equal  Treatment  of  Craft  and 
Industrial  Workers"  legislation  for  sev- 
eral months  now.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  notes  from  constitu- 
ents on  both  sides  of  the  issue  and  I  have 
weighed  their  arguments  very  carefully. 
I  was  not  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3500 
which  was  the  initial  "situs  picketing" 
legislation  in  the  95th  Congress.  I  did  not 
favor  that  legislation,  because  it  did  not 
include  many  of  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  Important  features  of  the  "Equal 
Treatment  of  Craft  and  Industrial  Work- 
ers" legislation  which  I  voted  for  in  the 
last  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  4250,  is 
a  much  improved  piece  of  legislation  and 
because  of  that  I  will  vote  for  it.  At  the 
request  of  the  Carter  administration, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
voted  to  exempt  small  homebuilders — 20 
units  a  year  or  less. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  now  includes  a 
second  title  which  Includes  provisions 
known  as  the  "Dunlop  amendments," 
strongly  endorsed  by  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  John  T.  Dunlop.  Basically,  this 
title  would  establish  a  25-member  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President. 
Locals  could  not  receive  picketing  per- 
mission until  they  have  given  10  days 
notice  to  all  unions  and  persons  at  the 
construction  site,  to  the  national  or  in- 
ternational labor  organization  and  to  the 
Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Committee.  In  addition,  parties 
to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
would  be  required  to  give  the  committee 
60  days'  notice  of  proposed  termination. 
If  the  committee  decides  to  take  juris- 
diction, it  would  have  up  to  90  days  to 
help  resolve  the  dispute. 

Additionally,  the  committee  could 
make  recommendations  to  assist  in  the 
negotiation  of  collective-bargaining 
agreements  in  the  construction  industry 
to  facilitate  area  bargaining  structures; 
to  improve  productivity  and  training;  to 
promote  stability  of  employment  and  ap- 
propriate differentials  among  branches 
of  the  Industry;  to  improve  dispute 
settlement  procedures  and  to  provide  for 


the  equitable  determination   of   wages 
and  benefits. 

I  believe  the  collective  bargaining 
committee  Is  an  important  part  of  this 
legislation  and  I  hope  that  it  will  lead  to 
more  conciliation  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

Finally,  to  those  who  believe  that  this 
bill  would  be  destructive  and  too  one- 
sided, let  me  say  that  some  of  these  be- 
liefs are  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  applicability  of  this  legislation.  The 
bill  specifically  provides  that  It  shall  not 
be  construed  as  authorizing:  first,  viola- 
tion of  an  existing  collective  bargaining 
contract;  second,  furtherance  of  a  labor 
dispute  at  another  construction  site; 
third,  action  directed  at  a  person — in- 
cluding manufacturer — not  engaged 
primarily  in  construction  who,  through 
unionized  workers  regularly  employed  by 
that  person,  is  installing  or  servicing 
products  by  that  person  or  is  doing  con- 
struction work  at  a  facility  owned  by  that 
person;  foui-th,  performance  of  an  un- 
fair labor  practice;  fifth,  picketing 
aimed  at  removing  from  the  site  any 
employee  for  reason  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin;  or  sixth,  caus-  , 
ing  or  attempting  to  cause  a  person  to 
discriminate  against  any  employee  on  the 
foregoing  grounds;  seventh,  furthering 
jurisdictional  or  recognitional  disputes; 
or  eighth,  furthering  any  unlawful 
product  boycott. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4250,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers;  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 
I  support  this  legislation,  because  it  I« 
my  firm  belief  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  bringing  stabil- 
ity to  the  construction  Industry  at  this 
critical  point  in  our  economic  recovery. 
After  careful  study,  I  have  found  no 
justification  for  the  contention  that  this 
legislation  will  make  construction  labor 
more  volatile  than  in  the  past,  and  in- 
crease labor  costs. 

Those  connected  with  the  construction 
industry  have  realized  for  some  time  that 
increased  stability  must  be  achieved.  We 
have  seen  everything  but  stability  In  re- 
cent years,  and  we  in  the  Congress  can 
no  longer  fail  to  act.  The  construction 
Industry  today  Is  highly  fragmented,  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  fragmented 
nature  of  collective  bargaining  In  the  in- 
dustry. As  a  result  of  this,  and  the  very 
nature  of  construction  work-in  general, 
bargaining  is  rarely  coordinated  among 
trades,  local  unions  of  a  single  trade,  or 
employer  associations.  National  unions 
and  their  national  officers  are  generally 
involved  to  a  very  limited  extent.  As  a  re- 
sult labor  relations  in  the  construction 
industry  are  characterized  by  numerous 
v.'ork  stoppages  and  rapidly  escalating 
wage  rates. 

To  resolve  this  situation,  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  takes  two  nec- 
essary steps.  First,  the  bill  removes  the 
barriers  in  existing  law  v.hich  deny  con- 
struction workers  the  picketing  rights 
that  have  traditionally  been  available  to 
workers  in  the  industrial  sector.  Second, 
it  establishes  procedures  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  labor  relations  struc- 
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ture  which  can  reflect  and 
promote  the  national  intere^ 
tog  Inflationary  wage 
productive    manpower    ut: 
prolonged  work  stoppages, 
precaution,  the  bill  contain! 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  situ  i 
Most    Importantly,    howevei , 
brings  the  national  labor 
tato  the  picture  by  requiring 
of  any  picketing  activity. 

Despite  charges  to  the 
bill  does  not  legalize  seconda^ 
I  am  totally  opposed  to 
cotts,  and  would  never 
tion  designed  to  make  them 
the  legislation  does  do, 
clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Act  with  respect  to  labor  rela 
construction  site.  In  1950, 
Court  ruled  that  the  picketint 
tire  construction  site  as  a  resijlt 
agreement  with  a  stogie 
was  a  secondary  activity.  I  an . 
that  this  was  not  the  totent 
to  seeking  to  protect  neutra: 
to  a  labor  dispute.  It  is  my 
economic  realities  of  the 
todustry  clearly  make  the 
of  a  buildmg  a  stogie, 
totegrated  economic 
fore,  the  presence  of  a 
does  not  alter  the  realities  o 
on  a  construction  project.  It 
sponsibillty  of  the  Congress  to 
totent  of  the  secondary  boy 
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suffer  the  most,  stoce  the  construction 
and  building  industry  is  among  the  larg- 
est employers  of  mtoority  labor  to  this 
country.  Mtoority  unemployment  has 
long  passed  the  crisis  potot.  H.R.  4250 
would  simply  skyrocket  this  crisis  out  of 
reach.  If  this  were  the  case  then  I  could 
agato  envision  the  resurrection  of  the 
massive  civil  disorders  which  engulfed 
this  country  in  the  late  sixties. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  equal 
treatment  should  be  accorded  to  the  con- 
struction and  buildtog  unions  as  exists 
for  todustrlal  unions.  Construction  and 
buildtog  unions  already  enjoy  privileges 
which  are  not  accorded  to  Indusb'ial 
unions  and  vice  versa.  However,  circum- 
stances Just  are  not  the  same. 

For  example,  there  may  be  more  than 
one  union  in  an  todustrlal  plant,  not 
necessarily  affiliated,  but  only  one  em- 
ployer dealing  with  all  the  unions. 

On  a  construction  site,  there  may  be 
many  employers  and  any  one  of  these 
employers,  by  disrupttog  with  his  em- 
ployees, could  cause  a  shutdown  of  the 
entire  project,  leavtog  no  recourse  to  the 
other  employers  or  their  employees  who 
were  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  origi- 
nal dispute. 

The  U.S.  Congress  during  the  last  two 
decades  has  repeatedly  struck  down  at- 
tempts by  organized  labor  to  implement 
common  situs  legislation.  Congress,  in  Its 
deliberations  on  the  thrust  of  U.S.  labor 
policy,  determined  secondary  boycotts  to 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice.  The  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  clarifying  the  deflnition 
of  secondary  boycotts  as  they  relate  to 
the  construction  industry  in  the  Denver 
building  trades  case.  The  court  held  that 
Is  was  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
union  to  strike  and  picket  secondary  em- 
ployers, and  thereby  shut  down  an  entire 
Job  site,  because  of  a  dispute  over  a  pri- 
mary employer's  labor  policies.  It  further 
held  that  unoffendtog — secondary — em- 
ployers should  be  shielded  "from  pres- 
sures and  controversies  not  their  own." 
In  the  Moore  drydock  ruling,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  further 
clarlfled  picketing  rights  for  disputes 
arising  on  a  construction  job  site.  This 
is  the  basis  for  the  rule  that  to  picketing 
the  primary  employers,  picket  lines  may 
be  established  only  at  a  separate  gate 
set  up  for  the  exclusive  use  of  employees 
and  suppliers  of  the  primary  employer. 
Ingress  or  egress  from  other  gateways 
may  not  be  halted. 

Despite  the  judicial  rulings,  member- 
ship in  the  building  trades  unions  has 
grown  steadily.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  membership  to 
two  of  the  larger  craft  unions,  carpenters 
and  laborers,  has  increased  by  19.1  per- 
cent from  1964  to  1972.  Individual  wage 
rates  and  fringe  benefits  have  also  in- 
creased. Why,  then,  is  organized  labor 
making  such  an  issue  of  legalizing  the 
secondary  boycott? 

Legalization  of  the  secondary  boycott 
would  artfully  fashion  the  construction 
todustry  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  un- 
ionization in  the  industry.  There  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  objective.  Most  construction 
jobs  and  most  construction  workers  are 
nonunion.  The  unions,  therefore,  seek  a 
change  in  law  so  that  the  todustry  can 


be  unionized  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 
Indeed,  despite  the  economic  harms 
which  legaliztog  the  secondary  boycott 
would  cause.  Its  primary  value  to  the  un- 
ions, and  Its  primary  harm  to  the  todus- 
try would  be  its  Impact  on  imion  organi- 
zation attempts. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  legislation 
thus  becomes  crystal  clear.  The  unions 
want  to  be  able  to  keep  nonimion  workers 
off  the  Job  sites  and,  hopefully,  reverse 
the  trend  toward  open  shop  and  merit 
shop  contractors.  I  can  ftod  nothing 
wrong  with  these  systems  particularly 
the  right  of  free  choice  which  this  legis- 
lation seeks  to  ss'stematically  ellmtoate. 
I  firmly  believe  to  the  right  of  the  worker 
to  organize,  I  also  feel  strongly  about  his 
right  not  to  do  so.  There  are  obviously 
a  great  number  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
Individuals  who.  for  various  reasons, 
choose  not  to  belong  to  a  union,  and  I  am 
not  ready  to  tell  them  that  they  cannot 
have  a  job.  I  think  by  enacting  H.R.  3500 
you  would  to  a  great  many  areas  of  this 
country,  be  telltog  these  nonxinion  people 
exactly  that. 

Robert  Georgine,  in  testimony  deliv- 
ered before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  on  March  1, 1977, 
stated  that  subcontractors  on  a  construc- 
tion jobslte  could  not  be  a  neutral  em- 
ployer because: 

These  circumstances  create  a  close  re- 
lationship between  contractors. 

Then,  Just  two  pages  later  in  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Georgine  states  that  second- 
ary boycotts  are  open  to  criticism  because 
they  involve  a  neutral  employer  to  a  labor 
dispute  that  is  not  of  his  maktog  and  is 
beyond  his  power  to  remedy.  Certatoly, 
if  a  large  highway  project  is  shut  down 
because  one  of  the  unions  working  for 
one  of  the  subcontractors  goes  out  on 
strike,  the  other  subcontractors  on  that 
Job  will  find  themselves  In  a  labor  dis- 
pute not  of  their  maktog  and  beyond 
their  power  to  remedy.  Yet  their  eco- 
nomic loss  during  the  time  the  project  is 
closed  will  be  just  as  severe  as  the  parties 
directly  involved  to  the  dispute.  This,  to 
my  mind.  Is  one  of  the  toherent  Injustices 
of  H.R.  4250  and  common  situs  legislation 
to  general. 

Economics,  however,  must  be  our  first 
and  final  consideration.  Construction 
projects,  such  as  highways,  are  very  ex- 
pensive and  take  years  of  planntog  and 
building.  In  many  areas  of  the  country, 
they  are  constructed  on  a  seasonal  basis. 
If  we  are  to  allow  every  dispute  between 
a  union  and  one  of  the  many  contractors 
or  subcontractors  to  close  down  one  of 
these  major  projects,  the  economic  costs 
could  be  severe.  These  losses,  more  often 
than  not,  are  not  borne  entirely  by  the 
builder,  but  are  passed  on  to  the  con- 
svuner  and  taxpayer.  Theoretically,  so- 
ciety would  be  willtog  to  absorb  these  to- 
creased  costs  if  the  result  of  their  sacri- 
fice was  justified.  However,  that  is  not 
the  case  with  H.R.4250.  It  is  asking 
society,  to  general,  to  pay  what  could  be 
a  very  high  price  so  that  the  construc- 
tion labor  unions  can  acquire  more  pow- 
er— power,  which  as  I  stated  earlier — 
they  simply  do  not  need.  I  doubt  serious- 
ly tliat  if  an  economic  impact  statement 
on  H.R.  4250  was  realistically  prepared 
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and  distributed  to  the  general  public, 
you  would  find  much  support  for  the 
passage  of  common  situs  legislation. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  potot  out 
the  recent  findings  of  a  Roper  organiza- 
tion poll.  Overall,  the  study  showed  that 
77  percent  of  the  public  feels  that  a  con- 
struction union  "should  only  be  allowed 
to  picket  the  work  of  the  contractor  with 
whom  It  has  a  dispute  and  not  the  whole 
buildtog  site."  This  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  73  percent  of  the  blue  collar 
workers,  64  percent  of  the  union  mem- 
bers, 73  percent  of  the  Democrats,  79 
percent  of  the  Independents,  84  percent 
of  the  Republicans,  80  percent  of  the 
people  who  describe  themselves  as  be- 
ing conservative,  76  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  call  themselves  liberal,  and  78 
percent  of  the  self-identified  moderates. 

In  closing,  I  do  not  view  H.R.  4250  as 
an  equal  rights  bill.  Construction  unions 
already  have  rights  that  the  other  un- 
ions do  not,  such  as  the  hot  cargo  ex- 
emption of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  which  allows  product  boy- 
cotts; the  8-hours  wage  law  applicable 
to  Federal  construction,  and  section  8(f) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  provides  for  a  7-day  compulsory 
union  shop  and  the  union  hiring  hall. 
All  these  are  formidable  weapons  for 
the  unions'  bargatotog  arsenal.  They  do 
not  need  H.R.  4250,  too.  Common  situs  Is 
imcommonly  bad  for  America. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  H.R.  4250,  common- 
situs  picketing,  for  the  following  reasons. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rultog  26 
years  ago  in  the  Denver  buildtog  trades 
decision  was  in  accord  u'ith  protections 
against  secondary  boycotts  which  are  ex- 
tended to  employers  to  all  other  busi- 
nesses. 

H.R.  4250  would  end  free  competition 
for  construction  jobs.  Additionally,,  it 
would  perpetuate  imrealistic  wage /de- 
mands and  restrictive  work  practices 
which  have  plagued  the  construction  to- 
dustry for  years  and  led  contractors  to 
seek  nonimion  labor.  This  legislation 
would  lead  to  high  construction  costs 
durtog  a  period  when  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy needs  a  boost  from  the  multibillion 
dollar  construction  todustry. 

Construction  luiions  already  have  the 
right  to  picket  primary  employers  on  a 
construction  site,  even  thought  there  are 
other  employers  present.  Today  unions 
are  prohibited  from  pickettog  employers 
with  whom  they  have  no  employment 
relationship. 

This  measure  would  provide  special 
privileges  by  removtog  millions  of  em- 
ployees of  one  of  America's  great  indus- 
tries from  reasonable  restrictions  on 
pickettog  secondary  boycotts. 

This  bill  would  further  lead  to  union 
action  against  small  builders,  many  of 
them  from  minorities  and  small  busi- 
nesses, which  would  cripple  those  con- 
tractors who  do  not  have  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  major  builders.  The  ex- 
emption for  small  builders  to  this  legis- 
lation Is  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
cover  many  of  the  mtoority  enterprises 
and  small  bustoesses  just  now  begtoning 
to  compete  with  the  larger  construction 
ccttnpanies. 

It  is  just  plain  xmfair  for  tmions  to 
have  the  power  to  keep  hundreds  and 


maybe  thousands  of  hard-worktog  peo- 
ple from  their  jobs  Just  because  they 
have  an  alleged  grievance  with  one  of 
the  employers.  We  are  all  very  aware 
that  the  one  grievance  which  stands  out 
among  all  the  rest  is  the  fact  that  some 
employers  refuse  to  force  their  employ- 
ees toto  imions.  It  becomes  apparent, 
then,  that  what  the  unions  really  want 
is  the  power  to  keep  nonunion  workmen 
from  their  jobs,  and  the  power  to  turn 
the  construction  todustry  toto  a  nation- 
wide closed  shop. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thorough 
analysis  must  be  given  to  H.R.  4250  to  de- 
termme  if  it  will  actually  work  for  or 
agamst  the  interest  of  the  todividual 
imion  construction  worker.  Earlier  this 
month.  Congressman  Frank  Thompson, 
who  authored  the  bill  and  guided  it 
through  the  Labor  Subcommittee  he 
chairs,  delivered  a  speech  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  quote  from  the  text  of  his  March 
8  remarks,  as  delivered: 

I  do  not  think  that  a  sophisticated  prime 
contractor  even  in  today's  circumstances, 
where  there  are  any  number  of  Illegal  strikes 
under  existing  law,  would  even  try  to  mix 
union  and  non-union  subcontractors.  I  think 
it  would  be  all  union  or  all  open  shop.  I 
rather  think — I  rather  agree  with  Senator 
Laxalt  that  the  union  membership  in  all 
unions  throughout  the  United  States  has 
been  dropping.  I  think  it  will  continue  to  do 
so.  I  think  there  will  be  more  open  shop  work 
in  aU  candor. 

If  the  author  of  this  common  situs 
picketing  bill  admits  the  bill  will  increase 
the  number  of  nonunion  jobs  when  com- 
pared to  those  for  union  employees,  I  see 
little  comfort  to  this  bill  for  the  todi- 
vidual union  member  to  Louisiana. 

This  viewpoint  is  also  expressed  by  a 
vast  majority  of  union  members,  accord- 
tog  to  a  Roper  poll  released  March  17. 
This  highly  respected  research  organi- 
zation found  that  64  percent  of  all  union 
members  feel  building  trade  union  pick- 
ets should  be  limited  to  the  contractor 
with  whom  a  dispute  exists  and  not  an 
entire  building  site.  The  same  view  was 
held  by  77  percent  of  the  public  at  large, 
and  73  percent  of  all  blue  collar  workers. 
The  results  are  almost  identical  to  those 
found  last  year  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  Its  poll  found  73  percent  of  the 
public  said  construction  unions  should 
only  be  allowed  to  picket  the  contractor 
with  whom  they  have  a  dispute. 

These  figiu-es  dispute  statements  by 
organized  labor  leaders  to  support  of 
common  situs  pickettog.  The  results  also 
todicate  to  me  that  by  and  large  the  todi- 
vidual worker  has  been  satisfied  with  his 
employment  and  his  pay  without  this  bill. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  4250  also  admit 
that  the  bill  is  not  really  designed  to 
improve  labor  negotiations  over  economic 
grievances,  but  state  It  will  serve  as  a 
vehicle  to  tocrease  a  union's  organiza- 
tional abilities.  I  do  not  believe  at  this 
potot  to  time  when  economic  recovery 
is  underway  to  the  construction  todustry, 
that  tocreasing  a  union's  organizational 
abihties  is  to  the  best  toterest  of  the  todi- 
vidual union  member  or  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  help  create  new  jobs 
through  stimulattog  the  economy  by  sig- 
nificant tax  cuts.  I  have  supported  and 
totroduced  legislation  to  that  end  in  the 
past.  Construction  workers  recall  all  too 


easily  the  dormant  1973  and  1974  con- 
struction seasons.  I  want  no  part  of  any 
legislative  action  that  would  encourage 
a  return  to  that  bleak  period  of  little 
new  construction  and  few  Jobs. 

Present  evidence  clearly  todicates  we 
have  not  solved  the  problem  of  toflation. 
It  Is  with  us  now  and  with  tlie  current 
prospects  of  record  levels  to  deficit 
spendtog,  no  rehef  is  to  sight.  Common 
situs  pickettog  is  inflationary  through  its 
delays  to  construction  timetables,  reduc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  tovestment  capital 
at  a  construction  project,  and  tocrease  to 
the  frequency  and  diu-ation  of  strikes. 
It  proposes  to  allow  pickettog  of  con- 
struction and  other  multiple  employer 
sites  to  force  third  parties,  such  as  sub- 
contractors not  connected  with  the  dis- 
pute, toto  the  settlement  process.  It 
could  easily  cause  a  sks^rockettog  to- 
crease to  the  number  of  job  sites  shut 
down  for  long  periods  of  time,  disrupt 
emplojTnent  schedules,  and  cause  for- 
feiture of  contracts;  thereby  tocreastog 
construction  costs  and  inflation.  In  short, 
it  could  reduce  the  number  of  Jobs  avail- 
able to  the  construction  marketplace  at 
the  very  potot  to  time  Congress  is  asked 
to  create  more  Jobs.  It  would  plague  this 
Nation's  economy  through  the  vehicle  of 
the  secondary  boycott. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  now  printed  to  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— EQUAL  TREATMENT  OP  CRAFT 

AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

AMENDMENTS    TO    NATIONAL    LABOB    RELATIONS 

ACT 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  8(b)(4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  " :  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  strike  or 
refusal  to  perform  services  or  any  Inducement 
of  any  Individual  employed  by  any  person  to 
strike  or  refuse  to  perform  services  or  threats 
thereof,  at  the  site  of  the  construction,  al- 
teration, painting,  or  repair  of  a  building, 
structure,  or  other  work  which  may  be  di- 
rected at  a  single  person  In  the  construction 
Industry  at  such  site  and  which  Is  directed 
at  any  of  several  persons  who  are  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  and  are  Jointly  engaged  as 
Joint  venturers  or  In  the  relationship  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  In  such  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  at  such 
sit©  and.  where  the  construction  site  la  ad- 
jacent to  or  part  of  an  industrial  facility  and 
a  separate  entrance  Is  reserved  for  the  Indi- 
vldvials  regularly  employed  at  that  facility  or 
for  Individuals  employed  by  persons  making 
deliveries  to  or  taking  shipments  from  that 
facility,  which  is  not  directed  at  that  sepa- 
rate entrance:  Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing in  the  above  proviso  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  a  strike  or  refusal  to  perform 
services  or  any  Inducement  of  any  individual 
employed  by  any  person  to  rtrlke  or  refuse  to 
perform  services,  or  threats  thereof.  (1)  In 
violation  of  an  existing  coUectlve  bargaining 
contract;   (2)  in  furtherance  of  a  labor  dis- 
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pute   where   the   Issues   In 
only  the  wages,  hours,  or  oth^r 
dltlons  of  Individuals  em. 
common  construction  site 
at  a  person  who  is  not 
the  construction  Industry 
dlvlduals  regularly  employed 
and  represented  by  a  labor 
Installing  or  servicing  producjts 
that  person,  or  is  doing  co 
a  facility  owned  by  that 
further.  That  except  as  provlcfed 
provisos  nothing  herein  shall 
authorize  any  act  or  conduc 
may  have  been  an  unfair  laboi 
this  subsection,  or  to  pr 
conduct  which  was  not  an 
tlce  under  this  subsection,  p 
actment  of  such  provisos: 
That  nothing  in  the  above  ,,, 
construed  to  authorize  picke 
Ing  picket,  or  causing  to  be 
person  ( 1 )  to  remove  or  exclude 
mon  construction  site  any  . 
ployed  by  that  person  on  the 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a 
criminate  against  any  indlvl 
by  that  person  in  a  manner  , 
paragraph  2  of  this  subsectlc  n 
under  circumstances  prohiblte  1 
(4)(D).  or  (7)  of  this  subsec 
vided  further,  That  nothing 
provisos  shall  be  considered  to 
picketing  of  a  common  cons 
a  labor  organization  to  force, 
suade  any  person  to  cease  o; 
using,  selling,  purchasing,  ha 
porting,  specifying,   installing 
dealing  in  the  products  or 
other  producer,  processor,  or  . 
Provided  further.  That  nothln 
provisos  shall  apply  at  the  si 
structlon.  alteration,  painting 
building,  structure  or  other 
not  more  than  five  family  d... 
structiu-es  of  three  residential 
devoted  solely  to  residential  u 
by  a  person  who  has  not  in  hli 
or  with  or  through  any  other 
the  twelve  calendar  months  pr_ 
of  that   construction,  engagec 
structlon  of  more  than  twenty  . 
ing  units  If  that  person  wlthl  i 
being  served  with  the  notice  r 
section  8(g)(2)   of  this  title 
vises  each  labor  organization 
that  notice  in  a  notarized  afl— 
satisfies  the  requirements  state  1 
section:    Provided   further,   ' 
mining  whether  several  pe'rs 
the  construction  Industry  are 
as  joint  venturers  or  in  the  ., 
contractors  and  subcontractor ; 
(1)    ownership  or  control  of 
single  person  shall  not  be 
where  a  State  law  requires 
direct  awards  to  persons  for 
various  persons  aw'arded  cou„c_ 
ance  with  such  applicable  State 
be  considered  Joint  venturers 
tlonshlp  of  contractors  and 
with  each  other  or  with  the 
authority   awarding  such 
common  construction  site. 

fb)   Section  8(g)  of  such  Ac 
by  redesignating  the  present 
section    8(g)(1).    and    add'ng 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)    A  labor  organlzatlo  i 
gaging  In  activity  permitted   1 
proviso  at  the  end  of  paragrapl 
section    (b)    of   this   rection   ; 
prior  written  notice  of  Intent 
to  refu'e  to  perform  services 
any  person  to  strike  or  refus* 
services,   of  not  less   than  ten 
unions  and  the  persons  at  the 
structlon  site,  to  any  national 
tlonal  labor  organization  of 
organization  involved  is  an 
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the  Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Committee:  Provided.  That  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from 
such  notice,  the  labor  organization  may  en- 
gage in  activities  permitted  by  the  third  pro- 
viso at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  if  the  national 
or  international  labor  organization  of  which 
the  labor  organization  Involved  Is  an  affiliate 
gives  notice  in  writing  authorizing  such  ac- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  authorization 
of  such  activities  by  the  national  or  inter- 
national labor  organization  shall  not  render 
it  subject  to  criminal  or  civil  liability  arising 
from  activities,  notice  of  which  was  given 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  unless  such 
authorization  is  given  with  actual  knowledge 
that  such  activities  are  to  be  willfully  used 
to  achieve  an  unlawful  purpose. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  site  which 
Is  located  at  any  military  facility  or  instal- 
lation of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or 
which  is  located  at  the  facility  or  installa- 
tion of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  if  a  major  purpose  of  such 
facility  or  Installation  is  or  will  be  the  de- 
velopment, production,  testing,  firing  or 
launching  of  munitions,  weapons,  missiles, 
or  space  vehicles,  prior  written  notice  of 
intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  serv- 
ices, or  to  Induce  any  person  to  strike  or  re- 
fuse to  perform  services,  of  not  less  than  ten 
days  shall  be  given  by  the  labor  organization 
involved  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  to  any  State  or  territorial 
agency  established  to  mediate  and  conciliate 
disputes  within  the  State  or  territory  where 
such  site  is  located,  to  the  several  persons 
who  are  Jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  concerned 
with  the  particular  facility  or  installation, 
and  to  any  national  or  international  labor 
organization  of  which  the  labor  organization 
involved  is  an  affiliate. 

"(C)  The  notice  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  above  are  in  addition 
to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  the  notice  require- 
ments prescribed  by  section  8(d)  of  the 
Act.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 


Sec.  102.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  (dui-ing  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATtTRE    OP    A    STTBSTITUTE 
OFFERED     FY     MR.     QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

(a)  Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  ":  Provided  further,  That  nothing 
contained  in  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (4) 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  strike  or 
refusal  to  perform  services  or  any  induce- 
ment of  any  individual  employed  by  any 
employer  primarily  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  on  the  site  to  strike  or  refuse 
to  perform  services  at  the  site  of  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  of  a 
building,  structure,  or  other  work  other  than 
residential  structures  of  three  stories  or  less 
and  directed  at  any  several  employers  who 
are  primarily  engaged  in  the  construction 
Industry  on  the  Job  site  with  whom  the  in- 


dividual's employer  has  a  direct  contractual 
relationship  either  as  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor or  with  whom  the  individual's  em- 
ployer has  a  common  contractor  primarily 
engaged  in  the  construction  Industry  in  such 
construction,  alteration,  painting  or  repair 
at  such  site:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
in  the  above  proviso  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  a  strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services 
or  any  Inducement  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  any  person  to  strike  or  refuse  to 
perform  services  in  furtherance  of  a  labor 
dispute,  unlawful  under  this  Act  or  In  vio- 
lation of  an  existing  collective  bargaining 
contract,  relating  to  the   wages,  hoiirs,  or 
other  working  conditions  of  employees  em- 
ployed at  such  site  by  any  of  such  employers, 
or  the  Issues  in  dispute  Involve  the  employees 
of  an  employer  at  the  site  who  is  not  engaged 
primarily  In  the  construction  industry:  Pro- 
vided further.  Except  as  provided  in  the  above 
provisos  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  any  act  or  conduct  which  was  or  may 
have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
this    subsection:     Provided    further.    That 
nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  act  which  was  not  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  existing  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  provisos:   Provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize,  any  strike,  picket- 
ing, threatening  to  picket,  or  causing  to  be 
picketed,    any    employer    where    an    object 
thereof  is  ( 1 )  the  removal  or  exclusion  from 
the  site  of  any  employee  on  the  ground  of 
sex,  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  or 
because  of  the  membership  or  nonmember- 
ship  of  any  employee  in  any  labor  organi- 
zation;   (2)    to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
an  employer  to  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee, or  to  discriminate  against  an  em- 
ployee  with  respect  to  whom   membership 
in    a    labor    organization    has    been    denied 
or  terminated  on  some  ground  other  than 
his  failure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and 
the   initiation    fees    uniformly   required   as 
a  condition  of  acquiring  or  retaining  mem- 
bership, or  to  exclude  any  labor  organiza- 
tion  on   the   ground    that   such   labor   or- 
ganization is  not  affiliated  with  a  national 
or    International    labor    organization    which 
represents  employees  of  an  employer  at  the 
common  site;  or  (3)  any  attempt  by  a  labor 
organization  to  require  an  employer  to  rec- 
ognize or  bargain  with  any  labor  organiza- 
tion presently  prohibited  by  paragraph  (7) 
of  subsection  (b)  :  Provided  further.  That  if 
a  labor  organization  engages  in  picketing  a 
construction  site  for  an  object  described  in 
paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (b),  there  must 
be  filed  a  petition  under  subsection  (c)  of 
section  9  within  five  days  after  commence- 
ment of  such  picketing,  or  if  a  charge  is  filed 
under    subsection    (b)    of    Section    10,    the 
Board  shall  conduct  an  election  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  within  fourteen  calendar 
days  from  the  filing  of  either  the  petition  or 
the  charge:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
in  the  above  provisos  shall  be  constrvied  to 
authorize  any  strike,  picketing,  threatening 
to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  picketed  any  per- 
son, other  than  the  employer  of  the  em- 
ployees Involved  in  the  dispute,  where  an 
object  thereof  is  to  require  that  person  to  pay 
wage  rates  exceeding  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
for  work  of  a  similar  nature  In  the  locality, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  in  the   above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any 
picketing  of  a  common  situs  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization to  force,  require,  or  persiiade  any 
person  to  cease  or  refrain  from  using,  selling, 
purchasing,  handling,  transporting,  specify- 
ing, installing  or  otherwise  dealing  the  prod- 
ucts or  systems  of  any  other  producer,  proces- 
sor, or  manufacturer.  In  determining  whether 
any  of  several  employers  are  primarily  en- 
gaged In  the  construction.  Industry,  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  construction  site  shall 
not  be  a  factor  to  be  considered,  and,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  provisos,  the  term 
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site  means  one  physically  contiguous  loca- 
tion at  which  the  employers  involved  ar? 
engaged  In  Interrelated  construction,  altera- 
tion, painting,  or  repair  towards  a  common 
objective  and  in  physical  proximity  to  each 
other." 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  where  a  Federal  or  State 
law  requires  separate  bids  and  direct  awards 
to  employers  for  construction,  the  various 
contractors  awarded  contracts  in  accord- 
ances with  such  applicable  Federal  or  State 
laws  shall  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  third 
proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  be  considered  In 
the  relationship  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors with  each  other  or  with  the  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  authority  awarding  such 
contracts  at  the  common  site  of  the  con- 
struction." 

(c)  Section  8(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  present  section  8(g) 
as  section  8(g)(1),  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  A  labor  organization  before  en- 
gaging in  activity  permitted  by  the  third 
proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  provide  prior 
written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  re- 
fuse to  perform  services  of  not  less  than  ten 
days  to  all  unions  and  the  employers  and 
the  general  contractor  at  the  site  and  to  any 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
of  which  the  labor  organization  involved  is 
an  affiliate:  Provided,  That  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  "transmittal 
of  such  notice,  the  labor  organization  may 
engage  In  activities  permitted  by  the  third 
proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
sctclon  (b)  of  this  section  if  the  national  or 
international  labor  organization  of  which  the 
labor  organization  involved  in  an  affiliate 
gives  notice  in  writing  authorizing  such 
action:  Provided  further.  That  authoriza- 
tion of  such  action  by  the  national  or  in- 
ternational labor  organization  shall  not 
render  it  subject  to  criminal  or  civil  liability 
arising  from  activities,  notice  of  which  was 
given  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  unless 
such  authorization  Is  given  with  knowledge 
that  the  picketing  is  to  be  willfully  used  to 
achieve  an  unlawful  purpose. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  site  which  is 
located  at  any  military  facility  or  installation 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  which  is 
located  at  a  facility  or  installation  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment If  a  major  purpose  of  such  facility  or 
Installation  is  or  will  be  the  development, 
production,  testing,  firing  or  launching  of 
munitions,  weapons,  missiles,  or  space 
vehicles,  prior  written  notice  of  Intent  to 
strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  services,  of  not 
less  than  ten  days  shall  be  given  by  the  labor 
organization  Involved  to  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  to  any  State 
or  territorial  agency  established  to  mediate 
and  conciliate  disputes  within  the  State  or 
territory  where  such  site  is  located,  to  the 
several  employers  who  are  Jointly  engaged  at 
such  site,  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  particular  facility 
or  Installation,  and  to  any  national  or  Inter- 
national labor  organization  of  which  the 
labor  organization  involved  is  an  affiliate. 

"(C)  The  notice  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  above  are  in  addition  to, 
and  not  In  lieu  of  the  notice  requirements 
prescribed  by  section  8(d)  of  this  Act,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  except  that  with  respect 
to  construction  work  which  was  contracted 
for  or  on  which  work  had  actually  started 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment,  the  amend- 
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ments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  two 
years  after  such  effective  date. 

Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

(The  Clerk  continued  to  read ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman    I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
(The  Clerk  continued  to  read  ) 
Mr.  THOMPSON   (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
came  to  the  floor  this  afternoon,  It  was 
my  impression  that  we  would  move  ahead 
with  the  bill  with  the  amendments  that 
have  been  printed  in  the  Record.  Upon 
arriving,  I  find  that  there  is  a  whole  new 
^ame  plan;  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  was  going  to 
have  a  substitute  which  would  include 
portions  of  the  conference  report  of  the 
last  Congress.  And  the  proponents  no 
longer  support  the  committee  bill. 

In  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  I  offered  a  substitute  which  in- 
cluded the  conference  report  of  last 
year,  with  some  changes.  I  would  say 
that  the  changes  go  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  changes  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin) 
proposes  to  go.  In  my  bill,  it  would  in- 
clude the  provisions  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  which  has  been  spoken  of 
earlier.  It  would  include  the  Ashbrook 
amendment,  which  would  make  clear 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  nonconstruc- 
tion  employees. 

In  addition,  it  provided  language 
wherein  the  industries  that  are  involved 
in  fast-track  in  their  construction,  where 
they  Issue  a  contract  for  one  prime  con- 
tractor while  they  are  planning  another 
part  of  the  construction,  would  limit 
the  common  situs  to  each  phase  of  the 
construction. 

It  would  also  provide  a  definition  of 
site. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  last 


Congress.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
what  actually  is  site.  What  do  we  really 
mean  by  the  "site?"  That  can  have  very 
extensive  implications. 

It  also  provides  that,  just  as  presently 
one  cannot  picket  against  an  employer 
who  is  paying  prevaiUng  wages  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  wage,  and  we 
cannot  use  situs  picketing  to  picket, 
again  in  this  case,  a  nonunion  employer 
who  is  paying  the  prevailing  rate.  How- 
ever, if  they  have  any  other  objection 
against  him  that  is  a  legal  reason  to 
picket,  they  can  go  ahead  and  picket. 
For  instance,  if  the  working  conditions 
are  deplorable,  they  can  still  go  ahead 
and  picket. 

To  give  the  Members  an  example  of 
refinements  in  the  conference  bill:  For 
the  residential  property,  my  substitute  is 
not  limited  to  the  contractors  who  do 
$9,500,000  worth  of  business  or  less,  as 
the  conference  report  did  last  year.  My 
substitute  exempts  all  residential  hous- 
ing as  long  as  the  buildings  are  three 
stories  or  less. 

In  the  enactment  provision  last  year, 
the  Meeds  law  would  not  go  into  effect 
for  1  year  for  those  who  did  $5  million 
worth  of  business  or  less,  and  not  for  2 
years  for  those  who  did  more  than  $5 
million  worth  of  business. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  that  was 
equitable.  Rather,  those  who  have  en- 
tered into  a  contract  under  the  present 
law  should  not  be  subjected  to  situs 
picketing  until  their  contract  has  been 
completed.  However,  I  put  in  an  enact- 
ment date  of  2  years  for  existing  con- 
tracts. If  it  is  a  long-term  contract  that 
goes  beyond  2  years,  then  it  would  go 
into  effect  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

That  is  primarily  what  this  substitute 
does.  I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
substitute  over  and  against  the  sub- 
stitute that  is  to  be  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin) 
and  over  and  against  the  bill  that  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  leaves  so  much  undefined 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  NLRB 
could  actually  get  a  handle  on  how  they 
are  to  interpret  the  law  in  many  cases, 
because  witnesses  would  not  specify  what 
it  meant,  and  even  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor was  not  willing  to  specify  what  it 
meant. 

To  give  the  Members  an  example,  be- 
fore our  committee  I  tried  to  use  an  ex- 
ample to  help  members  understand  the 
fast-tracking.  I  indicated  that  if  there 
was  one  general  contractor  for  the  three 
buildings  being  built  on  an  Industrial 
facility  it  should  be  one  common  site.  I 
used  the  example  of  a  warehouse,  a  re- 
search building  and  the  extension  to  an 
office  building. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  has 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  case  of  those  three 
buildings  on  the  industrial  facility,  if 
there  is  one  general  contractor.  I  can 
understand  that  would  be  one  site.  In 
the  case  that  they  have  three  separate 
general  contractors  one  for  each  of  the 
three  separate  buildings,  it  seems  to  me 
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then  it  ought  to  be  understood 
ought  to  be  treated  as 
sites.  The  attorney  for 
Larry  Gol,  indicated  that 
tion  it  would  be  one  site, 
to  the  Members,  in  the  cas  ; 
construction,  how  difficult 
this  bill  goes  to  that  exterit 
even  get  Into  the  descriition 
tracking  then,  if  we  understand 
legislation  to  mean  that 
situation,  where  there  are 
general  contractors  on 
buildings  on  an  industrial 
that  could  be  one  site 

For     that    reason,     Mr 
amongst  all  the  others,  I 
leagues  to  accept  my  amendment 
nature  of  a  substitute  whl;h 
define  a  site  and  not  Inclupe 
common  site  who  were  in 
related  or  working  side  by 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Doii 
and  by  unanimous  consent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  foi 
minute.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yi  ild? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  t)\e  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
man,  having  referred  to  the 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  dated 
1975,  I  think  it  would  be 
read  the  full  content  of 
the  record  so  that  all 
acquainted  with  what  Mr 
referring  to  in  this  dialog 
follows : 

Ho^'SE  OF 

Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Coi.LEi«.GtrE:  I  have  rece 
qulries  concerning  the 
tee  action  on  H.R.  5900,  the 
Picketing  Bill.  This  letter 
nlflcant  highlights.  As 
Bill  came  out  of  Conference 
vorable  to  employers,  far  less 
organized  labor. 

1.  Residential  Construction 
feated  an  Amendment  offered 
derson  which  would  have 
tlal    construction   of   three 
without   an   elevator.   The   S 
a  comparable  amendment 
Senator  Beall.  The  Conferees 
empt  construction  consisting 
dential  levels  or  less  with  or 
elevator. 

''The  only  limitation  on  this 
that    the    employers    doing 
construction  must  be  "small 
I.e.  an  annual  gross  volume  of 
business  of  up  to  $9,500,000. 

2.  Grandfather  Clause.  The  : 
passed   had   no   "grandfather 
Senate  BUI  as  passed  exempted 
tlon   on   which    work    had 
November  15,   1975.  The 
to  a  grandfather  clause  of  one 
existing   construction   valued    . 
$5,000,000;  a  grandfather  cl&use 
for  all  existing  construction  o 
$5,OO0.C00. 

3.  Injunctive  Relief.  The 
passed  had  no  provision  for  li 
lief  against  picketing  in 
or  picketing  In  breach  of  _ 
ate  Bill  hes  such  a  provision 
ment   offered    by   Senator   Tafi 
ference  agreed  to  the  Taft 
Injunctive  relief. 
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4.  Employers  Primarily  Engaged  in  Con- 
struction. Th©  House  BUI  imder  the  Ash- 
brook  Amendment  permitted  unions  to  pick- 
et or  otherwise  induce  employees  to  strike 
only  If  they  are  employed  "by  an  employer 
primarily  engaged  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry". The  Senate  BUI  permitted  \mIons 
to  picket  or  otherwise  Induce  employees  to 
strike  If  they  were  employed  "by  any  per- 
son". The  Conference  agreed  to  the  more 
restrictive  House  BUI  If  the  employer  Is 
prImarUy  engaged  In  construction  "on  the 
site"  of  the  construction.  If  the  employer 
Is  prImarUy  engaged  In  manufacturing,  mer- 
chandising, etc.  "on  the  site"  of  the  con- 
struction, "common  situs  picketing"  Is  not 
permitted. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Bills  (and  the 
Conference  Bill)  contain  the  House  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Esch  during  the  debate 
which  prohibit  common  sltiis  picketing;  (2) 
when  state  laws  require  separate  bids,  (b) 
when  the  object  is  a  product  boycott,  and 
(c)  when  the  object  Is  to  remove  an  employee 
because  of  membership  or  non-membership 
In  a  union  (the  Esch  amendment). 

Finally,  the  House,  Senate,  and  Conference 
Bills  all  contain  some  amendments  accepted 
by  the  House  Committee  prior  to  floor  debate : 
(a)  the  ten-day  notice  requirements  suggest- 
ed by  Secretary  of  Labor  John  Dunlop,  (b) 
the  prohibition  against  common  situs  picket- 
ing when  the  object  Is  the  removal  of  any 
employee  from  the  site  because  of  sex,  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin,  and  (c)  the 
prohibition  against  common  situs  picketing 
because  an  independent  union  not  affiliated 
with  the  AFL-CIO  Is  on  the  Job. 

In  my  presence.  President  Ford  promised 
to  sign  H.R.  5900  If  It  were  accompanied  by 
H.R.  9500.  As  outlined  above,  we  have  made 
a  number  of  concessions  that  should  make 
the  BUl  more  attractive.  Anyone  who  voted 
for  H.R.  5900  should  certainly  vote  for  this 
Conference  Report. 
Cordially, 

Prank  Thompson,  Jr. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  one  question.  I  have  In  my 
hand  a  lettter  dated  December  9,  1975, 
that  was  signed  by  our  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frank  Thompson,  where- 
in he  spelled  out  the  provisions  of  the 
conference  report  that  was  agreed  to 
during  the  last  Congress.  In  more  precise 
terms,  the  one  point  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  is  in  the  area  of  residential  con- 
struction. 

The  letter  states  In  part: 

The  conferees  agreed  to  exempt  construc- 
tion consisting  of  three  residential  levels  or 
less  with  or  without  an  elevator. 

The  only  limitation  on  this  exemption  Is 
that  the  employers  doing  the  residential  con- 
struction must  be  "small  businessmen,"  I.e. 
an  anntial  gross  volume  of  construction  busi- 
ness of  up  to  $9,500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  entirely  familiar  with  the  letter  that 
was  circulated  around  among  the  Mem- 
bers asking  us  to  support  the  legislation. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man Is  this:  Is  this  provision  contained 
In  the  legislation,  or  is  it  contained  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qitie)  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  QtriE  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.'* 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  provision  is  in 
the  legislation.  However,  the  $9V2  mil- 


lion limitation  is  no  longer  in  my  substi- 
tute. In  the  bill  before  us,  but  not  in  my 
substitute  only  residential  housing  of 
three  stories  or  less  where  the  contrac- 
tor did  20  houses  or  less  the  previous 
year  is  exempted. 

As  to  the  grandfather  clause,  which  is 
the  second  point  the  gentleman  speaks 
of,  I  exempt  any  present  contracts  un- 
less they  run.  beyond  2  years.  The  con- 
ference bill  grandfathers  construction 
under  $5  million  for  1  year  and  over  $5 
million  for  2  years.  The  remainder  of  the 
provisions  Is  in  my  substitute. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  concern  is  for  the  protection  of 
some  of  the  small  businessmen  who  have 
been  writing  to  me  about  this  matter, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  if  they  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  will  be  protected 
under  the  substitute  that  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

amendment  OFFEEED  BT  MR.  SARASIN  AS  A  STTB- 
STmjTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE 
OP   A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED   BY  MR.   QtlTE 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Quiz: 

Strike  out  all  language  which  follows  the 
enacting  clause  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following  language: 

TITLE  I— PROTECTION  OP  ECONOMIC 
RIGHTS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION  INDUSTRY 

Sec.  101.   (a)   Section  8(b)(4)   of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  ":    Provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  in  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph (4)  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services  or  any 
Inducement  of  any  individual  employed  by 
any  person  to  strike  or  refuse  to  perform 
services  at  the  site  of  the  construction,  al- 
teration, painting,  or  repair  of  a  building, 
structure,  or  other  work  and  directed  at  any 
of  several  employers  v/ho  are  in  the  construc- 
tion  industry   and   are   Jointly   enga3ed  as 
Joint  venturers  or  In  the  relationship  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  In  such  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  at  such 
site:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the 
above  proviso  shall  be  construed  to  permit  a 
strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services  or  any 
inducement  of  any  individual  employed  by 
any  person  to  strike  or  refuse  to  perform 
services  in  furtherance  of  a  labor  dispute, 
unlawfiU  under  this  Act  or  In  violation  of  an 
existing  collective   bargaining   contract,  re- 
lating to  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  working 
conditions  of  employees  employed  at  such 
site  by  any  of  such  employers,  and  the  Issues 
in  dispute  involve  a  labor  organization  which 
Is  representing  the  employees  of  an  employer 
at  the  site  who  Is  not  engaged  primarily  in 
the  construction  industry:  Provided  further. 
Except   as  provided   in   the   above  provisos 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  permit 
any  act  or  conduct  which  was  or  may  have 
been   an   unfair   labor   practice    under   this 
subsection:   Provided  further,  That  nothing 
in  the  abo^-e  provisos,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  act  which  was  not  an  vmfalr 
labor  practice  und5r  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  existing  prior  to  the  enactment 
of   such    provisos:    Provided   further.    That 
nothing  In  the  above  provisos  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize   picketing,   threatening 
to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  picketed,  any  em- 
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ployer  where  an  object  thereof  Is  the  removal 
or  exclusion  from  the  site  of  any  employee 
on  the  ground  of  sex.  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin  or  because  of  the  member- 
ship or  nonmembership  of  any  employee  in 
any  labor  organization,  or  to  cause  or  attempt 
to  cause  an  employer  to  discriminate  against 
any  employee,  or  to  discriminate  against 
an  employee  with  respect  to  whom  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  has  been  denied 
or  terminated  on  some  ground  other  than 
his  failure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and 
the  initiation  fees  uniformly  required  as  a 
condition  of  acquiring  or  retaining  member- 
ship: Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  the 
above  provisos  shall  be  construed  to  permit 
any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization  to  re- 
quire an  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain 
with  any  labor  organization  presently  pro- 
hibited by  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (b) : 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the  above 
provisos  shaU  be  construed  to  permit  any 
picketing  of  a  common  situs  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  force,  require,  or  persuade  any 
person  to  cease  or  refrain  from  using,  selling, 
pvu"chaslng,  handling,  transporting,  specify- 
ing, InstaUlng,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  the 
products  or  systems  of  any  other  rroducer, 
processor,  or  manufacturer.  In  determining 
whether  several  employers  who  are  in  the 
construction  Industry  ar?  Jointly  engaged  as 
Joint  venturers  at  any  site,  ownership  or 
control  of  such  site  by  a  single  person  shall 
not  be  controlling". 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  th-j  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  where  a  State  law  re- 
quires separate  bids  and  direct  awards  to 
employers  for  construction,  the  various  con- 
tractors awarded  contracts  in  accordance 
with  such  applicable  State  law  shall  not  for 
the  purposes  of  the  third  proviso  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  be  considered  Joint  venturers  or  in 
the  relationship  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors with  each  other  or  with  the  State  or 
local  authority  awarding  such  contracts  at 
the  common  site  of  the  construction. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  any  employer  at  a 
common  construction  site  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  Injunctive  relief  under  section  301 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  141)  to  enjoin  any  strike  or  picketing 
at  a  common  situs  In  breach  of  a  no-strike 
cla\ise  of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
relating  to  an  issue  which  is  subject  to  final 
and  binding  arbitration  or  other  method  of 
final  settlement  of  disputes  as  provided  in 
the  agreement. 

"(j)  The  provisions  of  the  third  proviso  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  at  the  site  of 
the  construction,  alteration,  painting,  or  re- 
pair of  a  building,  structure,  or  other  work 
Involving  residential  structures  of  three  resi- 
dential levels  or  less  constructed  by  an  em- 
ployer who  In  the  last  taxable  year  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  In  which  the  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection  Is  made  had, 
In  his  own  capacity  or  with  or  through  any 
other  person,  a  gross  volume  of  construction 
business  of  $9,500,000  or  less,  adjusted  an- 
nually as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  based  upon  the  revisions  of  the  Price 
Index  for  New  One  Family  Houses  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  If  the  employer 
within  10  days  of  being  served  with  the  notice 
required  by  subsection  (g)(2)(A)  of  this 
section  notifies  each  labor  organization  which 
served  that  notice  in  an  affidavit  that  he 
satisfies  the  requirements  set  forth  In  this 
subsection.". 

(c)  Section  8(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  present  section  8(g)  as 
section  8(g)(1),  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)   A  labor  organization  before  en- 


gaging In  activity  permitted  by  the  third 
proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  provide  prior 
written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse 
to  perform  services  of  not  less  than  ten  days 
to  aU  unions  and  the  employers  and  the  gen- 
eral contractor  at  the  site  and  to  any  national 
or  International  labor  organization  of  which 
the  labor  organization  luvolved  is  an  affiliate 
and  to  the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining   Committee:    Provided,   That    at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from 
transmittal  of  such  notice,  the  labor  orga- 
nization may  engage  In  activities  permitted 
by  the  third  proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  sybsection  (b)  of  this  section  If  the 
natlonat*or  international  labor  organization 
of  whiclu'the  labor  organization  Involved  Is 
an  affiliate  gives  notice  in  wTlting  authorizing 
such  action:  Provided  further.  That  author- 
ization of  such  action  by  tlie  national  or  in- 
ternational   labor    organization    shaU    not 
render  it  subject  to  criminal  or  civil  liabUity 
arising  from  activities,  notice  of  which  was 
given  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  unless 
such    authorization    Is    given    with    actual 
knowledge  that  the  picketing  Is  to  be  wUl- 
fuUy  used  to  achieve  an  unlawful  purpose. 
"(B)   In  the  case  of  any  such  site  which 
is  located  at  any  military  facUity  or  Instal- 
lation of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or 
which  is  located  at  a  facility  or  Installation 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government    If   a    major   purpose    of    such 
facility  or  installation  is  or  will  be  the  devel- 
opment, production,  testing,  firing  or  launcn- 
ing  of  munitions,  weapons,  missiles,  or  space 
vehicles,   prior  written   notice  of  Intent   to 
strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  services,  of  net 
less  than  ten  days  shall  be  given  by  the  labor 
organization  Involved  to  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  to  any  State  or 
territorial  agency  established  to  mediate  and 
conciliate  disputes  within  the  State  or  terri- 
tory where  such  site  Is  located,  to  the  several 
employers  who  are  jointly  engaged  at  such 
site,  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other 
department  or   agency  of   the   Government 
concerned    with    the    particular    faculty   or 
installation,  and  to  any  national  or  Inter- 
national   labor    org.anizatlon    of   which    the 
labor  organization  involved  is  an  affiliate. 

"(C)  The  notice  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  above  are  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  in  lieu  of  the  notice  require- 
ments prescribed  by  section  8(d)  of  the 
Act.". 

Sec.  102.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  except  (1)  with 
respect  to  all  construction  work  having  a 
gross  value  of  $5,000,000  or  less  which  was 
contracted  for  and  on  which  work  had  actu- 
aUy  started  on  date  of  enactment,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  one  year  after  such  effective  date,  and 
(2)  with  respect  to  all  construction  work 
having  a  gross  value  of  more  than  $5,000,000 
which  was  contracted  for  and  on  which  work 
had  actually  started  on  date  of  enactment, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  two  years  after  such  effective  date. 
TITLE  II — CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Construction  Industry  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  legal  framework  for  collective 
bargaining  in  the  construction  Industry  Is 
In  need  of  revision;  and  that  an  enhanced 
role  for  national  labor  organizations  and  na- 
tional contractor  associations  working  as  a 
group  Is  needed  to  minimize  InstabUIty,  con- 
fUct,  and  distortions,  to  assure  that  problems 
of  collective-bargaining  structure,   produc- 


tivity and  manpower  development  are  con- 
structively approached  by  contractors  and 
unions  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  the  flexibility  and  variations  that  ap- 
propriately exist  among  localities,  crafts,  and 
branches  of  the  Industry. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  establish  a  more  viable  and  practical 
structure  for  coUectlve  bargaining  in  the 
construction  Industry  by  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  negotiations  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  Interference  In  the  free  coUec- 
tlve-bargalning  process. 

CONSTRircnON    INDUSTRY    COLLECTIVE 
bargaining    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Committee. 
The  Committee  members  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows: 

(1)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  Individuals  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  affiliation  to  repre- 
sent the  viewpoint  of  employers  engaged  in 
coUectlve  bargaining  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry. 

(2)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  individuals  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  affiliation  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  the  standard  national  labor 
organizations  in  the  construction  industry. 

(3)  Up  to  theree  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  Indi- 
viduals qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  represent  the  public  Interest,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  by  him  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  ex  officio. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  ex  officio. 

The  employer,  labor,  and  public  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  after 
consvUtatlon  with  representative  labor  and 
management  organizations  in  the  Industry 
whose  members  are  engaged  In  collective  bar- 
gaining. Any  alternate  members  who  may  be 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  as  regular  members.  An  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  which 
there  shall  be  In  attendance  at  least  five 
members  qualified  to  represent  the  viewpoint 
of  employers,  five  members  qualified  to  rep- 
resent the  viewpoint  of  labor  organizations, 
and  one  member  qualified  to  represent  the 
public  Interest.  All  actions  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  taken  by  the  Chairman  or  the 
Executive  Director  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  appoint 
such  staff  as  Is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
Committee's  functions  under  this  title  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  may 
appoint  an  Executive  Director. 

(c)  The  Committee  may,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  promulgate  such  rules 
.ind  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  Including  the  designation  of  "standard 
national  construction  labor  organizations" 
and  "national  construction  contractor  asso- 
ciations" qualified  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  this  title. 

NOTICE   requirements 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  other  law.  Including  section 
8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  where  there  Is  In  effect  a  coUectlve 
bargaining  agreement  covering  employees  In 
the  construction  Industry  between  a  local 
construction  labor  organization  or  other  sub- 
ordinate body  affiliated  with  a  standard  na- 
tional construction  labor  organization  or  be- 
tween a  standard  national  construct'on  labor 
organization  directly,  and  an  employer  or 
association  of  employers  in  the  construction 
Industry,  neither  party  shaU  terminate  or 
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(b)  Standard  national  construction 
organizations  and  national  cons  ruction 
tractor  associations  shall  fvimljh 
to  the  Committee  copies  of  all 
upon  them  as  provided  by  subsection 
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ROLE  OP  THE  COMMrrTEE  AND  NAtlONAL  LABOR 
AND  EMPLOYER  ORGANIZATIONS  ijj  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Whenever  the  cojnmlttee 
received  notice  pursuant  to 
may  take  Jurisdiction  of  the 
without   the   suggestion   of   _ 
party,  by  transmitting  written 
signatory  labor  organization  or 
and  the  association  or  assoc 
ployers  directly  party  to  the 
gaining  agreement,   during   the 
period  which  Includes  and 

cedes  the  later  of:  (i)  the 

lowing  the  giving  of  notice  unde; 
(a):  or  (2)  whichever  is  a]    ' 
thirtieth  day  following  the  -..^„ 
collective  bargaining  agreement 
thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
termination  or  modification  of 
ment. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall 

to  take  such  Jurisdiction  In 

the  standards  set  forth  In  sectlo:  i 
the  Committee  has  taken  Jurlsdl 
this  section.  It  may  In  order  to 
peaceful  voluntary  resolution  of 
and  the  avoidance  of  future 
refer  such  matter  to  voluntary 
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section  227;  (2)  meet  with  . 
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the  parties;  or  (3)  take  the  „.. 
for  In  both  preceding  clauses  ( 1 , 
this  subsection.  At  any  time  afte; 
of  jurisdiction,  the  Committee  .. 
to  meet  with  interested  parties 
herein 

(c)  When  the  Committee  has  taken  Jur- 
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Isdlctlon  within  the  ninety-day  period  spec- 
ified in  this  section  over  a  matter  relating 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement  in- 
volving construction  work  between:  (1)  any 
standard  national  construction  labor  organi- 
zation, or  any  local  construction  labor  or- 
ganization or  other  subordinate  body  affil- 
iated with  any  standard  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization,  and  (2)  any  employer 
or  association  of  employers,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  no  such  party  may,  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ninety- 
day  period  specified  in  this  subsection,  en- 
gage in  any  strike  or  lockout,  or  the  con- 
tinuing thereof,  unless  the  Committee  sooner 
releases  its  Jurisdiction. 

(d)  When  the  Committee  receives  any 
notice  required  by  section  204  it  is  author- 
ized to  request  In  writing  at  any  time  during 
the  ninety-day  period  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  participation  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  standard  national  construc- 
tion labor  organizations  with  which  the  local 
construction  labor  organizations  or  other 
subordinate  bodies  are  affiliated  and  the  na- 
tional construction  contractor  associations 
with  which  the  employers  or  local  employer 
associations  are  affiliated. 

(e)  In  any  matters  as  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee takes  Jurisdiction  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  makes  a  referral  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
no  new  collective  bargaining  agreement  or 
revision  of  any  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  a  local  construction  labor 
organization  or  other  subordinate  body  af- 
filiated with  the  standard  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization,  and  an  employer  or 
employer  association  shall  be  of  any  force  or 
effect  unless  such  new  agreement  or  revision 
is  approved  in  writing  by  the  standard  na- 
tional construction  labor  organization  with 
which  the  local  labor  organization  or  other 
subordinate  body  Is  affiliated.  Prior  to  such 
approval  the  parties  shall  make  no  change 
in  the  terms  or  conditions  of  emplosrment. 
The  Committee  may  at  any  time  suspend  or 
terminate  the  operation  of  this  subsection 
as  to  any  matter  previously  referred  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  No  standard  national  construction  la- 
bor organization  or  national  construction 
contractor  association  shall  incur  any  crim- 
inal or  civil  liability,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  actions  or  omissions  pursuant  to  a  request 
by  the  Committee  for  its  participation  to  ap- 
prove a  collective  bargaining  agreement  un- 
der this  title:  Provided,  That  this  immunity 
shall  not  Insulate  from  civil  or  criminal  lia- 
bility a  standard  national  construction  labor 
organization  or  national  construction  con- 
tractor association  when  it  performs  an  act 
under  this  statute  to  willfully  achieve  a  pur- 
pose which  It  knows  to  be  unlawful:  Provided 
further.  That  a  standard  labor  organization 
shall  not  by  virtue  of  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act  be  deemed  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  affected  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  section  9(a)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  or  become  a  party  to  or 
bear  any  liability  under  any  agreement  it 
approves  pursuant  to  its  responsibilities  tra- 
der this  Act. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  Committee  to  modify  any 
existing  or  proposed  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

STANDARDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Sec.  206.  The  Committee  shall  take  action 
under  section  205  only  if  it  determines  that 
such  action  will — 

(1)  facUltate  collective  bargaining  In  the 
construction  Industry,  improvements  in  the 
structure  of  such  bargaining,  agreements 
covering  more  appropriate  geographical  areas, 
or  agreements  more  accurately  reflecting  the 
condition  of  various  branches  of  the  Indus- 
try; 


(2)  promote  stability  of  emplojrment  and 
economic  growth  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try; 

(3)  encourage  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments embodying  appropriate  expiration 
dates; 

(4)  promote  practices  consistent  with  ap- 
propriate apprenticeship  training  and  skill 
level  differentials  among  the  various  crafts  or 
branches; 

(6)  promote  voluntary  procedures  for  dis- 
pute settlement;  or 

(6)  otherwise  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

OTHER     FtTNCTIONS     OF     THE     COMMITTEE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Committee  may  promote 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  voluntary  na- 
tional craft  or  branch  boards  or  other  appro- 
priate organizations  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  one  or  more  standard  national  con- 
struction labor  organizations  and  one  or  more 
national  construction  contractor  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  seek  resolu- 
tion of  local  labor  disputes  and  review  col- 
lective-bargaining policies  and  developments 
in  the  particular  craft  or  branch  of  the  con- 
struction industrj'  Involved.  Such  boards,  or 
other  appropriate  organizations,  may  engage 
in  such  other  activities  relating  to  collective 
bargaining  as  their  members  shall  mutually 
determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Committee  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  including  those  intended 
to  assist  in  the  negotiations  of  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry; to  facilitate  area  bargaining  struc- 
ttu-es;  to  improve  productivity,  manpower 
development,  and  training;  to  promote  sta- 
bility of  employment  and  appropriate  differ- 
entials among  branches  of  the  Industry;  to 
improve  dispute  settlement  procedures;  and 
to  provide  for  the  equitable  determination 
of  wages  and  benefits.  The  Committee  may 
make  other  suggestions,  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, relating  to  collective  bargaining  in 
the  construction  industry. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  This  title  shall  apply  only  to 
activities  affecting  commerce  as  defined  in 
sections  2(6)  and  2(7)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  services  without  the  employ- 
ee's consent,  nor  shall  anything  in  this  title 
be  construed  to  make  the  quitting  of  labor  by 
an  individual  employee  an  Illegal  act;  nor 
shall  any  court  Issue  any  process  to  compel 
the  performance  by  an  individual  employee 
of  such  labor  or  services,  without  the  em- 
ployee's consent;  nor  shall  the  quitting  of 
labor  by  an  employee  or  employees  in  good 
faith  because  of  abnormally  dangerous  con- 
ditions for  work  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  such  employee  or  employees  be  deemed  a 
strike  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  fulfill  any 
obligation  Imposed  by  this  title  on  any  labor 
organization,  employer,  or  association  of  em- 
ployers shall  be  remediable  only  by  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  equitable  relief  brought  by  the  Com- 
mittee In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  direct  that  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  be  peti- 
tioned to  enforce  any  provision  of  this  title. 
No  court  shall  issue  any  order  under  section 
205(c)  prohibiting  any  strike,  lockout,  or  the 
continuing  thereof,  for  any  period  beyond 
the  ninety-day  period  specified  in  section 
205(a). 

(e)  The  findings,  decisions  and  actions  of 
the  Committee,  pursuant  to  this  title  may 
be  held  unlawful  and  set  aside  only  where 
they  are  found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capridous. 
In  excess  of  its  delegated  powers,  or  contrary 
to  a  specific  requirement  of  this  title. 
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(f)  Service  of  members  or  alternate  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  be  utilized  with- 
out regard  to  section  665(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  Such  Individuals  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  special  Government  employees 
on  days  In  which  they  perform  services  for 
the  Committee. 

(g)  In  granting  appropriate  relief  under 
this  title  the  jurisdiction  of  United  States 
courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  slttl  ig  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  23,  1932 
(29  U.S.C.  101). 

(h)  The  Committee  may  make  studies  and 
gather  data  with  respect  to  matters  which 
may  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  In  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Committee  shall  not  be 
required  to  conduct  any  hearings.  Any  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Committee  shall  be 
conducted  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(j)  Except  as  provided  herein,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(k)  In  all  civil  actions  under  this  title, 
attorneys  appointed  by  the  Secretary  may 
represent  the  Committee  (except  as  provided 
In  section  518(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code),  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  209.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  other  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Government  shall  provide,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  Information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Committee  and  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service  shall  regularly 
consult  and  coordinate  their  activities  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  Other  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conclllatio:i  Service  in  order  to  promote  the 
piuposes  of  this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  terms  "labor  dispute", 
"employer",  "employee",  labor  organiza- 
tion", "person",  "construction",  "lockout", 
and  "strike"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  as  amended. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  title  the  term  "Com- 
mittee" means  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  established 
by  section  203  of  this  title. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  211.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EXPIRATION    DATE    AND    REPORTS 

Sec  212.  (a)  this  title  shaU  expire  on  De- 
cember 31, 1980. 

(b)  No  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  at  one- 
year  Intervals  thereafter,  the  Committee  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  report  of  Its  activities  tmder  this 
title  during  the  preceding  year. 

(c)  No  later  than  June  30,  1980,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  full  report  on  the  operation  of 
this  title  together  with  recommendations,  in- 
cluding a  recommendation  as  to  whether  this 
title  should  be  extended  beyond  the  expira- 
tion date  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 


section,  and  any  other  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  the  Committee  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  SARASIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  can  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  wanting  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  this  lengthy  surprise 
amendment.  It  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  last  Christmastime 
and  its  character  does  partake  of  goodies 
one  might  find  under  the  Christmas  tree; 
if  George  Meany  is  your  idea  of  Santa 
Claus. 

The  substitute  amendment  covers  4  or 
5  pages.  We  have  had  Members  running 
back  and  forth  across  the  center  aisle  all 
afternoon,  and  the  majority  coimsel  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  have  been  work- 
ing with  scissors  and  paste  and  every- 
thing else.  I  would  not  want  the  House 
to  be  in  the  dark  about  this  matter.  I 
think  we  should  know  what  we  are  voting 
on. 

Earlier  today  we  heard  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  perfection  itself.  Suddenly 
now  we  have  a  new  bill.  New  versions 
come  along  as  quick  as  the  head  count 
changes.  We  even  see  amendments  flut- 
tering down  from  the  gallery.  I  think  we 
really  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  know 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  have  a  leisurely 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  said  there  are  amendments 
coming  down  from  the  gallery.  He  is 
mistaken;  it  is  tinsel.  Let  us  put  a  light 
on  the  Christmas  tree.  "Riese  provisions 
are  all  understood,  so  let  us  dispense  with 
the  reading. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  really 
hung  one  on  the  tree  with  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  continued  to  read. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  renew  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  that  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nev.' 
Jersey? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  that  there  is  a 
little  concern  this  is  going  so  fast  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  get  our  amend- 
ments prepared  in  time  to  offer  them  as 
amendments  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 


If  the  chairman  can  assure  us  that  we 
will  at  least  have  that  time,  I  would  not 
object. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  certainly  I  would  not  move 
the  previous  question  until  the  other  side 
has  had  a  ciiance  to  draft  another  set  of 
amendments. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
object.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read. 

Mr.  SARASIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so,  to  in- 
quire of  the  author  of  the  substitute, 
whether  or  not  the  only  three  changes 
to  the  language  in  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  the  bill,  H.R.  5900  of  last 
year,  with  deleting  the  phrase: 

Employer  primarily  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

And  the  phrase: 

Provided  further.  That  nothing  m  the 
above  proviso  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
picketing,  threatening  to  picket,  or  causing 
to  be  pocketed,  any  employer  where  an  object 
thereof — 

And  insert  the  word : 
or — 


And    then   several   lines   further   on 
down: 

or  to  include  any  labor  organization  on  the 
ground  that  such  labor  organization  is  not 
affiliated  with  a  national  or  international 
labor  organization  which  represents  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  at  the  common  site. 

And  then  three  lines  below  that — 
Provided  further,  That  if  a  labor  organiza- 
tion engages  In  picketing  for  an  object  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (b) 
and  there  has  been  filed  a  petition  under 
subsection  (c)  of  section  9,  and  a  charge  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  section  10,  the  Board 
shall  conduct  an  election  and  certify  the 
results  thereof  within  14  calendar  days  from 
the  filing  of  the  later  of  the  petition  and 
the  charge. 

If  there  are  no  other  changes  other 
than  those,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
having  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  being  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  want  the  assurances 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Sarasin)  that,  imder  the  fly-by-night 
operation  under  which  we  are  operating 
that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
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agree  that  the  descriptio:  i 
man    from    Illinois    has 
Housa  is  absolutely  correc 
man  has  referred  to  those 
are  striclcen  in  the  conferlnce 
last  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  I  w 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theifc 
the  request  of  the  gentlem 
necticut? 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr 
ob:ect  until  we  get  this  str^ig: 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objec 
The  Clerk  continued  to 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan 
reading;.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mous  consent  that  further 
amendment  be  dispensed 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Michigan? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
serving  the  right  to  object, 
the  assurances  of  the 
bill  that  adequate  time  wil 
for  the  amendment 
stand  there  are  Members 
of  the  aisle  who  have 
they  were  going  to  offer 
substitute  of  the  gentlema  i 
necticut  or  the  substitute 
man  from  Minnesota  and/o 
mittee    bill.    The    advocates 
amendments  need  time  to 
amendments  to  fit  these 
or  both  of  them.  Can  we  be 

the  committee  itself 

ture  of  these  two  substitu^s 
imderstanding  that  the 
Minnesota  offered  his 
mittee,  so  most  of  the  .  _ 
bers  who  were  present  are 
of  the  substance  of  that 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  ylelc 
tleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thanl 
man  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  quite 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 
with  one  exception,  which 
now,  in  the  committee  an( 
we  understand  fully  the 
offered  by  the  gentleman  frokn 
cut.  To  the  extent  possibly 
guarantee  that  as  soon  as 
are  produced,  we  will  not 
off  debate  on  them.  As  sooi 
ments  are  properly  introduc  id 
will,  and  should  be  read  anc 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT 
the  right  to  object,  Mr 
problem  that  many  Members 
had  amendments  prepared 
mittee's  bill,  is  that  they  noM 
selves   in  the  unfortimate 
having  to  scramble  around 
appropriate  place  to  offer 
amendments,  either  to  the 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
substitute  of  the  gentlemar 
necticut. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  We 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  p 
I  will  restate  it,  is  that  mj^ 
the  gentleman  from 
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forms  me  that  even  though  substantial 
portions  of  his  substitutes  are  very  simi- 
lar to  the  conference  report  of  last  year, 
he  has  In  five  or  six  cases  written  new 
concepts  into  the  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is  my  understanding  that — and  I  am 
virtually  certain  of  this — there  are  three 
differences  between  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  the 
conference  report.  They  relate  the  Hath- 
away amendment. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  confirm  that  there  are  three  es- 
sential differences.  They  were  just  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
as  being  deletions.  There  is  nothing 
added  except  for  a  change  of  dates  from 
the  conference  report  to  conform  to  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  the  appropria- 
tions section  is  removed.  Essentially  that 
is  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's explanation.  Can  we  have  assur- 
ances from  my  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Thompson,  that  all  people  who  have 
amendments  to  either  of  these  two  sub- 
stitutes will  have  adequate  time  to  pre- 
sent them  and  that  there  will  not  be  an 
attempt  to  unduly  cut  off  debate' 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  excepting,  of  course, 
for  dilatory  tactics,  of  course  not 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Who  would  do  thaf 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  differences  which 
the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut  has  de- 
scribed as  susceptible  of  amendment  are 
already  extant. 

To  the  degree  that  they  can  be  pro- 
duced and  read,  they  will  be  debated, 
and  we  shall  not  try  to  limit  debate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's suggestion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  one 
other  question.  This  bill  came  out  of  the 
committee  in  a  form  that  was  assured  by 
the  gentleman  publicly  earher  today  and 
in  speeches  was  absolutely  perfect.  Is  it 
because  they  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
pass  that  bill  that  they  have  now  fallen 
back  on  the  substitute?  Is  that  the 
problem? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Oh,  no.  Essentially 
the  bill  reported  out  of  the  committee  un- 
fortunately came  out  on  a  party  line  vote. 
We  wanted  the  cooperation,  which  we 
are  getting  from  the  minority  now,  to 
make  this  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  almost  guarantees 
my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SARASIN.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
House  that  the  reason  for  offering  what 
is  essentially  last  year's  conference  re- 


port on  this  bill  Is  because  many  of  us 
who  supported  the  concept  of  common 
situs  feel  very  strongly  that  the  bill  as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  H.R.  4250,  did  not  do 
what  it  purported  to  do  and  serious  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  to  parts  of  it. 
There  was  certaintly  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment as  to  the  interpretation.  I  was  very 
much  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  bill 
as  reported  appeared  to  wipe  out  all  fair 
labor  practices  from  the  present  law  and 
only  reinserts  some  of  them. 

I  think  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
H.R.  4250  is  ambiguous  and  there  would 
be  litigation  in  an  effort  to  resolve  those 
problems.  I  think  there  is  a  better  way. 
In  addition  to  that  there  were  con- 
cerns regarding  those  people  who  truly 
were  not  engaged  in  construction  or 
work  on  a  site  that  would  be  only  inci- 
dental to  construction  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill  in  spite  of  the  assur- 
ances that  H.R.  4250  would  not  affect 
them.  I  still  think  there  is  a  better  way 
to  handle  it. 

So  the  debate  this  year  has  not  been 
about  the  merits  of  H.R.  4250,  the  bill 
to  reverse  the  reasoning  and  result  of 
Labor  Board  against  Denver  Building 
Trades  Council,  so  much  as  it  has  been 
about  certain  drafting  changes  from  last 
year's  conference  bill.  There  are  many 
of  us  here  who  do  support  the  concept 
of  common  situs  but  who  were  concerned 
about  the  structure  of  H.R.  4250.  There 
is  no  great  argument  for  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  a  bill  to  reverse  the  reasoning 
and  result  of  Labor  Board  against  Den- 
ver Building  Trades  Council  was  in  order 
and  something  we  should  adopt. 

I  have  concluded  the  best  way  to  cut 
through  the  confusion  stemming  from 
the  charges  and  countercharges  that 
have  gone  on  with  this  bill  is  to  try  to 
come  back  to  where  we  were  last  year. 
Most  of  the  Members  in  this  House  have 
lived  through  the  common  situs  picket- 
ing bill  and  most  of  them  who  were  here 
imderstood  it  very  well.  At  least  we  can 
talk  about  something  we  have  a  feeling 
about  and  we  can  deal  with  a  common 
ground.  This  bill  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  conference  report  finally  adopted 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  last 
year  except  for  three  major  changes 
and  a  couple  of  minor  ones.  IJndoubtediy 
there  will  be  no  objections. 

The  first  changes  is  to  delete  the  Ash- 
brook  amendment,  which  was  accepted 
last  year  on  the  understanding  that  it  did 
not  change  the  substance  of  the  bill  but 
which  in  conference  was  construed  to 
limit  the  traditional  right  to  appeal  to 
employees  making  deliveries  to  a  strucic 
construction  site.  In  its  place  the  bill  uses 
the  House  language  of  last  year.  Ths 
change  in  my  bill  is  that  no  industrial 
facility,  hospital  energy  supplier,  and  so 
forth,  could  be  affected  by  a  common 
situs  strike  other  than  at  the  gates  re- 
served solely  for  construction  workers. 
So  it  could  conceivably  affect  workers  at 
the  construction  site  but  not  the  suppliers 
for  a  hospital  or  industrial  facility  or  en- 
ergy supplier  or  whatever  entity  which 
was  operating  in  its  normal  business. 

The  language  I  propose  permits  pick- 
eting only  if  it  Is  directed  against  the 
employees  doing  construction  work  at  a 
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construction  site.  If  there  is  a  dispute  at 
such  a  site,  construction  workers  would 
not  be  permitted  to  picket  at  a  gate  re- 
served for  industrial  workers  at  a  near- 
by plant  or  at  a  plant  to  which,  for  ex- 
ample, a  new  wing  is  being  added. 

The  second  change  is  to  delete  the  pro- 
vision protecting  what  are  referred  to  as 
Independent  unions.  I  believe  this  pro- 
vision invites  abuse  by  permitting  em- 
ployers to  sign  prehire  agreements  with 
such  imions  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  risk  is  that 
such  unions  could  be  paper  creations  de- 
signed to  subvert  the  process. 

Finally,  on  the  ground  that  it  imposes 
an  administrative  burden  on  the  Labor 
Relations  Board  which  cannot  be  met, 
I  have  deleted  the  Hathaway  amendment 
on  expedited  elections.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  Senator  shares  my  concern 
in  this  regard  on  that.  We  are  left  then 
with  the  present  law  which  says  that  the 
expedited  election  must  take  place  within 
30  days  or  less,  so  we  have  not  made  a 
major  change. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  the  substi- 
tute amendment  refers  only  to  section 
8(b)  (4)  (B)  and  amends  only  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  provision  of  the  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sarasin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  con- 
forms with  the  present  proviso  to  section 
8(b)  (4)  (B)  that  protects  primary  pick- 
eting and  strikes.  The  purpose  of  the 
substitute  is  to  overrule  the  Denver  case, 
thereby  to  treat  all  employees  on  a  com- 
mon construction  site  as  a  single  person, 
and  to  permit  the  type  of  picketing  in- 
volved in  Denver. 

I  believe  by  going  back  to  where  we 
were  1  year  ago,  we  do  provide  for  much 
more  justice  in  a  much  less  ambiguous 
way  than  had  we  accepted  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  (H.R.  4250) . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  that  conference 
report  had  189  votes,  as  I  recall,  against 
it.  The  gentleman  says  that  his  substi- 
tute amendment  takes  the  form  of  the 
language  of  that  conference  report,  ex- 
cept for  three  major  changes  and  two 
minor  ones.  We  will  discount  the  minor 
ones. 

I  would  agree  that  the  first  one  is  a 
major  one.  for  if  we  delete  that  language, 
"primarily  engaged  in  the  construction 
mdustry,"  we  are  opening  up  all  indus- 
trial sites  to  picketing;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
respectfully  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  This  is  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  economic  rights  of  the  construction 
industry.  That  is  the  title  of  the  bill.  It 
refers  to  services  and  activities  at  the 
site  of  construction  involving  people  who 
we  in  the  construction  Industry.  I  think 
the  language  Is.  in  fact,  very  limited, 
dealing  only  with  construction  and  not 
with  an  Incidental  situation. 


It  certainly  is  my  understanding  that 
a  manufacturing  facility  or  any  noncon- 
struction  operation  which  is  incidentally 
having  a  building  built  on  its  site  or  a 
wing  or  reconstruction  or  painting  or 
whatever  utilizing  construction  workers 
and  there  is  a  dispute  with  the  construc- 
tion workers,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
it  in  no  way  affects  the  normal  activities 
of  a  shopping  center  or  a  hospital  or  a 
factory  or  whatever;  the  language  in  the 
report  last  year  limits  it  suflBciently  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
assure the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  there 
is  still  unmentioned  the  General  Electric 
case,  which  is  precisely  as  described  by 
the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will 
have  an  amendment  to  further  clarify 
that;  but  the  description  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  is  accurate. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hasten  to  say  exactly  the  opposite. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  induce- 
ment of  any  person  to  strike  or  refuse  to 
perform  services.  When  we  talk  about 
any  individual  employed  by  any  person^ 
we  are  talking  about  much  more  th^i 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  says.  We  are 
talking  about  industrial  sites.  We  are 
talking  about  shopping  centers,  hospitals, 
every  employer,  because  we  are  talking 
about  any  person  employed  by  any  In- 
dividual. 

I  think  that  r<  oord  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely clear. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  exactly  why  this 
language  was  retained  in  there,  to  guard 
against  this  kind  of  conduct  going  on. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  why  my 
amendment  was  accepted  in  the  last 
Congress.  This  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
where  I  think  I  have  a  little  knowledge, 
because  it  was  my  amendment  and  it  was 
there  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 
Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Under  the  lan- 
guage—and I  respectfully  disagree  with 
my  colleague  from  Ohio — it  says,  "em- 
ployed by  any  person  to  strike  or  refuse 
to  perform  services  at  the  site  of  the 
consti-uction."  and  that  is  all.  It  goes  on 
to  say,  "or  refuse  to  perform  services  at 
the  site  of  the  construction,  alteration, 
painting  or  repair  of  a  building,  structure 
or  other  work." 

And  here  is  the  key:  "at  any  of  the 
several  employers  who  are  in  the  con- 
struction industry." 

That  is  precisely  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  worried  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cormecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sarasin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  problem  here  is 
that  on  the  construction  site,  immedi- 
ately, that  is  the  construction  site.  Where 
all  these  other  things  can  be  taking  place 
without  this  prohibition,  we  just  find  is 
stretched  beyond  all  imagination,  and 
we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  protection 
we  thmk  we  are  entitled  to  if  we  do  not 
specifically  write  it  into  the  statute 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  think  the  argument 
of  course,  was  made  last  year  on  this 
basis,  and  the  Ashbrook  amendment  was 
accepted  in  an  effort  to  tighten  up  what 
everyone  wanted  to  do.  I  think  the  issue 
IS  clear.  We  are  engaged  only  with  con- 
struction people  on  construction  sites 
and  they  are  the  only  ones  affected  by 
It.  The  employer  under  the  General  Elec- 
tric case  can  and  will  set  up  separate 
gates  to  separate  his  regular  employees 
from  those  people  who  are  involved  in 
the  construction  work  at  that  time    I 
think  that  remains,  and  it  is  rather  clear 
Mr.  MICHEL.  U  the  gentleman  wili 
be  good  enough  to  yield  further  let  me 
move  on  to  this  other  change  which 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  allow 
the    AFL-Cio    to    require    only    their 
members  to  be  employed  at  a  site  Cur- 
rently, we  can  have  independent  unions 
or  the  AFL-CIO  working,  but  by  dele- 
tion of  the  kind  of  language  such  as  this 
section  of  language,  "or  to  exclude  any 
labor  organization  on  the  ground  that 
such  labor  organization  is  not  affiliated 
with  a  national  or  international  labor 
organization  which  represents  employees 
of  an  employer." 

When  we  knock  out  that  language  we 
have  just  got  a  mandatory  kind  of  situa- 

rS?  J^?®^^  *^°^®  ^^  ^^  nothing  but 
AWi^lO  trade  union  members  involved 
m  the  worksite. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  The  concern  is  thaU- 
and  It  has  happened  hi  the  pastr— that 
some  contractors  have  formed  their  own 
sweetheart  unions,  or  could  possibly  do 
that,  which  would  then  immunize  them 
from  the  effects  of  this  act.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  House  intended 
to  do. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  This  language 
has  been  in  all  forms  of  this  bill  that 
have  been  considered  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  is  a  purely  politically  in- 
spired piece  of  language  that  became 
boilerplate  to  fight  what  we  came  to 
refer  to  as  the  "District  50  phenomena." 

A  group  of  people,  ostensibly  coal  min- 
ers, were  in  fact  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry known  as  the  District  50  people 
We  were  trying  to  avoid  politicaHv  get- 
ting mto  the  middle  of  that  long  drawn- 
out  battle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so- 
called  District  50  unions  have  now 
merged  with  the  steelworkers.  The  ques- 
tion is  moot.  There  is  not  any  such  sit- 
uation in  existence  at  the  present  time, 
and  th3  need  for  the  proviso  bs  a  polit- 
ical consideration  to  avoid  controversy 
when  that  competition  existed  Is  no 
longer  there.  So.  the  question  that  this 
proviso  addressed  itself  to  is  moot. 
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Mr.   SATTERPIELD. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  tc 

from  Virginia.   

Mr.  SATTERFIELD. 
would  like  to  reduce  thi; 
more  definite.  I  wonder  if 
would   respond   to   this 
Veterans'  Administration 
the  process  of  replacing  1( 
ministration    hospitals 
stances,  the  new 
adjacent  to  their  present 
pitals  being  operated  now 

Can   the  gentleman 
under   the  language  of 
there  will  be  free  access 
plying  goods  and  supplies 
tals  which  will  not  be 
or  a  picket  line? 

Mr.   SARASIN.   Yes 
can  be  given  to  the  gentl 

I  would  point  out,  in 
the  discussion  of  this 
last  year,  this  very  issue 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
House,  by  way  of  colloquy 
dealt  with  the  Veterans' 
situation   and   refers   to 
Senator  Williams  and 
STON,  which  were  inserted 
to  make  very  clear  that 
about   construction 
structlon  people  only 
there  the  ability  to 
ongoing    operations 
simply  because  the 
to  be  taking  place  at  that 

Mr.    SATTERFIELD 
will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Is 
tion  of  the  gentleman  tha 
will  give  that  assurance 
antee,  so  far  as  medica] 
concerned,  to  the  VA  anc 
hospitals? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Yes 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The| 
gentleman  from 
SIN)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consen 
was  allowed  to  proceed 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michlgai 
man.  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield 
mian  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan. 
In  an  attempt  to  provide 
to  the  gentleman  who 
about  the  VA  hospital,  it 
standing  and  I  believe 
amendment  leaves  intac* 
Electric  case,  which 
ciple  that  a  separate  gate 
lished  for  construction 
part  of  the  installation 
in  the  construction  site, 
done,  picketing  at  the 
or  delivery  entrance,  or 
trance  of  the  factory,  hot«  1 
it  might  be,  would  not  be 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  That  is 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan 
hospitals  be  protected,  bu 
tion  would  be  protected 
disputes  with  people 
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In  the  construction  industry  Interfering 
with  deliveries,  with  the  normal  flow  of 
customers  to  and  from  that  installation? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Again  I  fail  to  see  how  the  language  of 
the  amendment  would  let  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  give  that  assurance  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

If  the  language  allows  the  striking  em- 
ployees to  induce  the  employees  of  any 
person — and  certainly  a  hospital  would 
be  a  person— I  just  do  not  see  In  the 
language  where  this  assurance  is. 

Could  the  gentleman  direct  me  or  di- 
rect my  attention  to  the  language  that 
would  protect  that  situation?  I  honestly 
do  not  think  he  could  give  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  assurance. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  think  I  can.  Again 
referring  to  my  earlier  comments  and 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  bill  is  specincally  designed  to  affect 
only  those  persons  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Section  101  does  refer  to  the  site  of  the 
construction.  It  refers  to  the  direction 
at  any  of  several  employers  who  are  In 
the  construction  Industry. 

My  point  is  that  we  are  only  talking 
about  the  individuals,  employees  or  em- 
ployers in  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  direction.  I  am  talking  about 
inducement.  The  language  allows  the 
striking  employees  to  induce  the  employ- 
ees of  any  person.  Again  I  am  looking 
for  language  which  would  dissuade  me 
from  my  great  concern  in  this  area. 
There  Is  a  difference  between  directing 
and  inducing.  A  striking  imion  in  a  con- 
struction field  cannot  direct  its  picket- 
ing at  the  employer  but  it  can  induce  the 
employees,  which  accomplishes,  in  es- 
sence, the  same  purpose.  That  Is  the 
thing  which  bothers  me  the  most.  If  the 
gentleman  can  dissuade  me  from  this 
contention,  I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
would  feel  a  lot  better  about  this  biU. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  question  of  inducing  and  directing  is 
still  narrowed  and  qualified  by  the  lan- 
guage referring  only  to  construction,  and 
that  individual  must  be  engaged  In  con- 
struction or  he  Is  not  affected  by  It. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASm.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook)  will  be  reassured  by  this : 

First.  I  would  like  to  see  It  made  clear 
that  if  we  did  nothing  here  we  do  have 
ah-eady  in  place  in  the  law  the  General 
Electric  case. 

Therefore,  the  law  Is  very  clear,  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  simply  said 
that  his  amendment  does  not  do  any- 
thing to  change  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  which  seems  to  satisfy  most  people. 

However,  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
misunderstands  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  intend  by  any  kind  of  omission 


or  by  striking  this  language  to  change 
the  existing  law.  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  has  worked  with 
us  over  here  and  has  prepared  an  amend- 
ment that  spells  out  In  so  many  words 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook)  is  asking  for.  I  think  once 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Al- 
len) has  had  the  opportunity  to  offer  his 
amendment,  that  will  clear  up  this  ques- 
tion for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  will  allow  me  to  respond.  I  would 
say  that  my  concern  is  not  protected  by 
the  General  Electric  case  because  the 
General  Electric  case  came  down  at  a 
time  when  the  employer  of  Industrial 
employees  clearly  had  the  right  to  set 
aside  a  reserve  gate. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  including 
the  whole  site  as  something  that  is  em- 
broiled In  a  situs  picketing  controversy. 
As  long  as  the  picketing  or  the  strike  Is 
not  directed  at  the  other  employer,  as 
I  read  the  language,  the  striking  employ- 
ees can  still  induce  employees  of  any  per- 
son on  the  site.  That  Is  the  part  of  this 
that  bothers  me  the  most. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
General  Electric  case,  which  is  still  the 
law  and  has  been  left  untouched,  will  be 
made  more  exploit  by  the  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  .  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  case  arose  out  of  just  that 
situation,  so  the  law  is  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sara- 
sin)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Sarasin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  all  the  questions  on  this  score  will 
be  answered  when  I  offer  my  amendment 
to  line  13,  page  1  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Sarasin). 

My  amendment  would  say,  after  the 
words,  "or  repair  at  such  site,"  we  would 
add  the  following  language:  "and  where 
the  construction  site  Is  adjacent  to  or 
part  of  a  nonconstniction  or  industrial 
facility  and  a  separate  entrance  is  re- 
served for  the  individuals  regularly  em- 
ployed at  that  facility  or  for  individuals 
employed  by  persons  making  delivery  to 
or  taking  shipments  from  that  facility 
which  Is  not  directed  to  this  specific 
entrance." 

This  Is  a  definite  exemption,  and  I 
think  it  takes  care  of  the  question  that 
is  bothering  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
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gentleman  from  Connecticut  will  shield 
further,  would  this  be  basically  the  in- 
dustrial facilities  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
•THOMPSON)  in  committee? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  pertaining  to  any 
nonconstruction  facility,  industrial  or 
any  other  such  facility. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  tell  me  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Sarasin)  will  yield,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  , 
this  represents  a  litle  bit  of  lawyering 
over  here.  It  was  recognized  that  not  all 
construction  sites  would  be  on  industrial 
property,  and  that  the  word  "industrial" 
obviously  did  not  cover  hotels,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  institutions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  recall  making 
that  point. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  made  the  point  well,  and 
he  has  had  counsel  on  this  side  worried, 
so  they  came  up  with  the  language,  "con- 
struction site  is  adjacent  to  or  part  of 
a  nonconstruction  or  industrial  facility." 
The  word  "nonconstruction"  presuma- 
bly covers  the  kind  of  things  we  have 
been  talking  about  that  would  not  nicely 
fit  into  the  definition  of  "industrial 
faculty." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mi".  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  is  still 
using  the  language,  "directed  at."  If  we 
use  the  language,  "directed  at."  we  still 
leave  in  the  club  which  is  intended  by 
the  word,  "induce."  allowing  the  em- 
ployees the  right  to  induce  the  employees 
of  any  person.  That  is  the  catch  phrase 
that  worries  this  gentleman.  It  is  not 
"directed  at."  but  I  am  worried  about  the 
right  to  induce  employees  of  any  person 
even  though  they  are  not  primarily 
"directed  at."  There  is  a  very  great  dis- 
tinction there. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  want  to  answer  the  gentleman  on 
that  point  because  it  would  be  a  form  of 
anticipatory  repudiation.  We  have  not 
reached  that  point. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  we  will  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  When  the  Ash- 
brook amendment  comes  up.  the  gentle- 
man may  be  surprised  at  the  reaction. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  that  we  are  all  trying 
to  be  conciliatory  and  reach  compromise 
agreements,  and  I  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  talking  about 
what  is  good  about  the  so-called  Ash- 
brook amendment.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  talking 
about  the  fact  that  he  agrees  that  It  is  a 
good  idea,  and  so  they  have  language 
to  try  to  accomplish  this.  The  language 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Allen)  Is  apparently  Intended  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

If  that  is  true,  why  do  we  not  just  com- 
promise and  put  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
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ment  back  in  the  bill?  Is  that  not  the 
compromise  that  we  want? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards),  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook)  will  try  to  accomplish  tha*'- 
result. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Can  we 
accomplish  it  by  putting  the  same  words 
back  in? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Certainly  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  he  would  support 
that. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  would  not  object  to 
a  refinement  of  the  language,  and  I 
would  reserve  my  judgment  on  that  re- 
finement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  on  page  2  basically 
states  the  language  in  the  conference 
report,  and  I  quote:  "Provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  the  above  proviso  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  picketing"  and 
it  goes  on  to  where  the  word  "or"  appears. 
Mr.  SARASIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BLOUIN.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
intent  by  that  change? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  The  intent  is  to  do 
nothing  other  than  to  clean  up  or  clear 
up  the  language. 
Mr.  BLOUIN.  To  strike  It? 
Mr.  SARAS^IN.  Strike  it.  It  Is  redun- 
dant. With  ^e  word  "or"  it  ties  the  rest 
of  the  language  into  the  proviso  above 
it.  It  does  away  with  additional  language, 
and  it  does  no  more  than  that. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sar- 
asin) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sar- 
asin was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes.) 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  additional  area,  I  think,  that  has 
been  discussed  rather  fully  here,  but  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  in  my  own  com- 
ments I  discuss  it. 

In  my  own  State  there  is  presently 
underway  the  construction  of  a  nuclear 
faciUty  on  a  site  which  already  contains 
a  nuclear  facility. 

That  particular  first  facility,  which 
is  already  operating,  uses  organized 
craft  workers  for  its  routine  mainte- 
nance. There  was  concern  expressed  that 
in  the  event  this  bill  passed  and  a  labor 
dispute  came  into  existence  at  the 
nuclear  facility  imder  construction,  that 
somehow  this  would  allow  interference 
with  the  normal  maintenance  and  inter- 
fere with  those  persons  who  do  belong  to 
the  craft  trades. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  number  of 
people  that  that,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case; 
and  certainly  under  the  language  we 
have  been  discussing  here  that  would 
not  be  the  case.  With  respect  to  that 
situation,  while  there  may  be  a  dispute 


over  the  construction,  it  would  not  In- 
terfere with  the  maintenance. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v/ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it.  in  the  example  the 
gentleman  gave  he  clearly  stated  that 
the  maintenance  workers  employed  at 
the  already  constructed  and  operating 
faciUty  were  union  employees;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  SARASIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  the  event  that 
they  happen  not  to  have  chosen  to  join 
a  union,  would  that  existing  facility 
have  any  protection  imder  the  language 
of  the  gentleman's   amendment? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Yes.  it  would  because, 
again,  we  are  not  talking  about  a  con- 
struction site,  so  that  the  issue  just 
would  not  arise. 

The  example  I  tried  to  pose  is  one 
where  we  happen  to  have  members  of 
the  same  union  who  are  actually  con- 
structing the  new  facihty  and.  because 
of  security,  there  is  only  one  gate  into 
or  out  of  such  facility.  In  that  case,  if 
there  was  a  dispute  over  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  nuclear  facility,  that 
would  not  affect  maintenance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Sarasin)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Erlenborn  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Sarasin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  relies 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  construction 
site,  then  why  is  the  language  neces- 
sary to  protect  a  situation  where  the 
maintenance  employees  are  represented 
by  a  union? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  do  not  think  the 
language  is  necessary.  I  just  wanted  to 
raise  the  issue  in  order  to  point  out  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
interfere  with  that,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man explain  this  question  I  have:  In 
order  to  make  certain  that  there  Is  no 
confusion,  why  is  not  the  language 
drawn  so  that  both  imion  and  nonunion 
maintenance  employees  and  their  em- 
ployer would  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
is  any  problem,  or,  at  least,  one  that  is 
affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  raised  this  question  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  or  of  the  bill,  and 
he  persists  in  reading  this  particular  lan- 
guage differently  from  the  way  anybody 
else  on  any  side  of  this  issue  does  who 
is  familiar  with  what  the  intent  and 
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purpose  of  the  proviso  he 
self  to  is. 

The  intent  and  purpos ; 
Is  to  protect  an  employi  r 
trial  site  or  engaged  in  s 
tion  activity  from   bein^ 
whipsaw  situation  betw 
with  which  he  has  a  cont 
Ing  his  employees,  In  th( 
pute  between  that  union 
tlon  trade  union  over 
doing  plumbing  in  that 
should  be  putting  the 
an  extension. 

It  simply  protects  hin 
picketed  if  those  two  u 
about  who  ought  to  be 
side  the  plant,  and 
with  the  industrial  .._. 
his  view,  not  primarily 
construction  industry,  \. 
from  the  outside  might 
electrical  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  . 
tleman  has  again  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consen; 
was  allowed  to  proceed 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan 
if  the  gentleman  will  yie. 
I  might  say,  finally,  that  1 
torlly  consolidated  the  c 
raiding  agreements  whicl 
for  the  purpose  of  mainta 
bility,  and  to  prevent,  for 
automobile  industry  that 
addition  to  its  plant,  wh.. 
new,  and  which  might  ver  7 
millwrights  and  others  i 
chlnery,  and  in  order  to  do 
have  to  string  pipe  and  . 
pour  concrete  for  bases  __. 
other  things.  It  is  intend^ 
building  trades  from  comj 
ing  to  that  employer,  "We 
as  to  whether  or  not  yoi 
with  your  workers,  and 
kind  of  work,"  which  is  ba™. 
ment  between  two  dlfferejt 
it   would   prevent   an 

picketed  under  those 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN. , 
will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  „^- 
I  believe  was  in  last  yeai 
report,  and  I  would  like  tc 
clarification  as  to  whethe 
is  included  in  the 
ment.    That   alludes    to 
exemption  that  would  app 
construction  where  an 
gross  volume  in  the 
of  $9,500,000  or  less 

Is  that  subsection  (j) 
man's  amendment? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  The 
rect.  Section   (j)    was  .„, 
conference  and  is  here  in 
ment.  intact,  as  it  was 
House. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    Ml 
SUBSTTTnTE    FOR    THE 
NATtmE    OF    A    SUBSTITUTE 
QXJIE 
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"  still  further, 
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<  !xample,  in  an 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbeook  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Qtjie  :  Section 
101(a),  as  It  amends  Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  In  the  first  proviso  "any  persons" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  employer 
primarily  engaged  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try on  the  site"  and  Is  further  amended  In 
the  same  proviso  by  striking  "who  are  In  the 
construction  Industry"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "who  are  primarily  engaged  In  con- 
struction". 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  these  10  words  are 
extremely  Important  words.  For  those 
members  who  were  listening  to  the  col- 
loquy in  the  last  hour  I  think  they  wiU 
recognize  that  there  are  many  questions 
that  were  raised  as  to  who  can  be  in- 
volved and  how  far  the  embroilment  ex- 
tends when  there  Is  a  strike  at  a  con- 
struction site. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
have  talked  about  equal  treatment  and 
about  the  economic  rights  of  labor.  What 
this  bill  Is  basically,  and  let  us  not  forget 
this,  an  attempt  to  say  who  can  be  af- 
fected by  a  strike,  what  employer,  what 
employees,  the  degree  to  which  we  are 
trying  to  Insulate  some  and  give  rights  to 
others  that  many  think  have  been  denied 
rights  for  25  years.  This  blU  is  technical, 
it  is  complicated,  it  is  ambiguous.  When 
we  strip  all  the  verbiage,  we  are  talking 
about  who  can  be  Induced  not  to  work 
on  a  common  job  site.  That  is  the  heart 
of  this  legislation.  That  is  the  question 
that  ought  to  be  in  everybody's  mind: 
Who  can  be  induced  not  to  work? 

Let  us  consider  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going  to  go  with  the  Sara- 
sin  amendment.  It  is  very  clear  that  a 
striking  construction  union  can  request 
such  action— action  being  an  inducement 
not  to  work  on  a  job  site— of  any  individ- 
ual employed  by  any  person.  This  lan- 
guage would  clearly  permit  a  construc- 
tion union  to  request  all  other  construc- 
tion union  employees  not  to  work  on  the 
common  site.  I  think  everybody  under- 
stands that.  That  is  the  heart  of  common 
situs  picketing,  the  heart  of  H.R.  4250. 
A  plumbing  union,  for  example,  could 
induce  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  the 
carpentry  union  not  to  work  for  the  con- 
tractor on  the  site.  We  understand  that. 
But  the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  ,  is  the  point 
we  ought  to  address  ourselves  to.  How 
much  further  than  that  does  this  leg- 
islation go?  There  is  no  requirement, 
I  would  point  out — no  requirement—^ 
that  the  employer  of  the  Induced 
employees  be  involved  in  any  way  in 
the  construction  industry.  That  is  the 
heart  of  my  reservation,  of  the  serious 
questions  I  raise.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
language  of  the  Sarasin  amendment 
which  would  prevent  a  construction  un- 
ion working  at  a  common  situs  located  at 


a  manufacturing  plant,  a  commercial 
plant,  a  hospital,  a  shopping  center- 
anyone  can  name  it— from  asking— that 
is  inducing— the  manufacturer's,  the 
commercial  store's,  the  hospital's  em- 
ployees not  to  work  on  their  jobs  located 
on  the  common  situs.  That  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  and 
that  is  precisely  why  the  10  words  of  my 
amendment  were  left  out  of  H.R.  4250 
and  the  Sarasin  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment would  correct  that  situation. 

Let  us  read  the  conference  report  last 
year.  We  are  talking  about  inducement 
of  any  individual  employed  by,  and  here 
are  the  words: 

By  any  employer  primarily  engaged  In  the 
construction  Industry  on  the  site. 

Note  that — 

prlmarUy  engaged  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry on  the  site. 
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That  offers  some  protection,  because  if 
we  are  talking  about  General  Electric,  If 
we  are  talking  about  a  shopping  center, 
a  railroad,  a  hospital,  it  is  pretty  clear 
they  are  not  employers  primarily  engaged 
In  construction. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  4250  have  con- 
sistently emphasized  that  this  bill  is 
aimed  only  at  employers  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
employers  and  employees  in  the  Indus- 
trial sector. 

However,  the  language  of  the  Sarasin 
amendment  would  indicate  that  induce- 
ments to  strike  or  picket  could  be  di- 
rected against  employees  who  are  em- 
ployed by  other  than  construction  em- 
ployers, such  as  employers  of  manufac- 
turing plants.  State  government  em- 
ployees—who are  outside  the  parameters 
of  the  NLRA — or  employees  covered  by 
the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Under  existing  law  a  nonconstruction 
industry  employer,  such  as  a  manufac- 
turer, who  is  having  construction  work 
done  on  his  manufacturing  site,  can  in- 
sulate his  manufacturing  employees  from 
construction  industry  labor  disputes  by 
setting  up  separate  entrance  gates  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  construction 
industry  employees.  If  the  manufacturer 
or  nonconstruction  employers  sets  up 
such  gates,  it  is  illegal  for  a  union  in- 
volved in  a  construction  industry  labor 
dispute  to  picket  the  gate  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  manufacturer's  employees. 
Adoption  of  my  amendments  will  make 
certain  that  the  employees  of  manufac- 
turers or  nonconstruction  employers  will 
not  be  asked  to  participate  in  labor  dis- 
putes Involving  the  employees  of  con- 
struction contractors  who  are  doing  work 
at  the  worksite.  Construction  industry 
employees  with  labor  disputes  will  not 
be  permitted  to  picket  to  induce  a  strike 
by  the  manufacturer  or  nonconstruc- 
tion employees,  but  rather  may  only  in- 
duce the  employees  of  any  "employer 
engaged  primarily  in  the  construction 
Industry." 

The  proposed  amendment  \s  consist- 
ent with  the  stated  goals  of  the  support- 
ers of  H.R.  4250  who  argue  that  the  bill 
is  Intended  to  give  certain  rights  to  con- 
struction industry  unions  that  they  are 
denied,  but  which  are  enjoyed  by  manu- 
facturing Industry  employees.  Thus, 
they  first  point  to  the  Supreme  Court's 


decision  In  the  General  Electric  case 
(366  U.S.  667),  which  held,  in  essence, 
that  a  construction  Industry  union  could 
not  picket  a  gate  set  aside  for  both: 
First,  the  employees  of  a  manufacturer 
(General  Electric) ;  and  second,  the  em- 
ployees of  other  Independent  employers 
whose  work  was  related  to  General  Elec- 
tric's  normal  operations,  such  as  main- 
tenance and  delivery  persons.  A  corol- 
lary to  the  General  Electric  case  is  that 
the  employees  of  these  independent  non- 
construction  industry  employers  might, 
at  times,  become  the  subject  of  legal 
picketing  by  General  Electric's  own  em- 
ployees having  a  dispute  with  General 
Electric. 

The  construction  unions  then  argue 
that  they  receive  disparate  treatment  as 
a  result  of  another  Supreme  Court 
case — the  Denver  Building  Trades  deci- 
sion (341  U.S.  675)— which  held  that 
construction  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors and  hence  are  legally  Insulated 
from  each  other's  labor  disputes.  Con- 
struction imions  argue  that  construction 
subcontractors  perform  work  related  to 
the  general  contractor's  normal  opera- 
tions, and  therefore,  each  job  site  con- 
tractor's employees  should  be  subject  to 
picketing  by  the  employees  of  every 
other  job  site  contractor.  In  essence,  they 
argue  that  the  General  Electric  case  is 
applied  to  construction  unions  their 
right  to  picket  should  extend  only  to  em- 
ployees of  contractors  engaged  in  re- 
lated work;  that  is,  construction,  not  to 
be  the  manufacturer  whose  work  is  im- 
related. 

Assuming  for  purposes  of  argument 
that  the  various  construction  site  con- 
tractors are  so  Interrelated  that  they 
should  become  subject  to  each  other's 
labor  disputes,  even  proponents  of  situs 
picketing  can  agree  that  there  should  be 
no  fundamental  change  in  the  existing 
law  as  it  affects  the  manufacturer  and 
his  employees.  When  proponents  argue 
that  the  General  Electric  case  should 
apply  toSthem,  they  implicitly  concede 
that  the  Holding  of  that  case  not  be  dis- 
turbed as  it  applies  to  manufacturing 
Industry.  Without  the  above  amend- 
ment, however,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  this  disturbance  would  not  occur. 
H.R.  4250  or  the  Sarasin  amendment  too 
easily  can  be  interpreted  to  modify  the 
General  Electric  case  and  permit  imwar- 
ranted  situs  picketing  by  construction 
unions  directed  at  manufacturer's  or 
nonconstruction  employees. 

My  amendment  permits  an  employer 
who  is  not  primarily  involved  in  the  con- 
struction industry  to  remain  protected 
from  involvement  in  construction  in- 
dustry labor  relations  problems. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  attack  this  from 
the  reverse.  Would  it  be  the  gentleman's 
intention  that  a  supplier  of  material,  as- 
suming— I  know  the  gentleman  does  not 
agree  with  the  concept,  but  assuming  he 
agreed  with  the  concept  of  common  situs, 
would  he  agree  also  that  the  supplier  of 


material  to  the  construction  site,  for  the 
construction  site,  should  be  allowed  to  be 
picketed  or  induced  not  to  come  in? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  wlU  not  say  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to,  but  I  will  say 
that  they  are  allowed  to  now  under  exist- 
ing law.  There  is  no  question  that  as  part 
of  a  strike,  one  can  try  to  shut  off  the 
Teamsters  from  bringing  in  supplies. 
That  is  clear  under  the  law  now.  So  while 
I  do  not  agree  with  it,  I  accept  it  as  part 
of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  but  apparently  after  the 
language  the  gentleman  offered  last  year 
was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference, it  was  being  interpreted  that  the 
gentleman's  language  would  prevent  the 
striking  construction  workers  from  at- 
tempting to  induce  those  suppliers  of  con- 
struction materials  not  to  make  deliv- 
eries. This  is  the  reason  why  that  lan- 
guage was  left  out  of  the  conference  re- 
port in  the  substitute  that  I  filed. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  does 
not  say  who  brought  this  up,  who  ex- 
pressed these  observations.  I  did  not  hear 
these  reservations  on  the  Ashbrook 
amendment.  I  do  know  that  imion  leaders 
oppose  my  amendment.  We  are  talking 
about  an  employer  primarily  engaged  in 
construction.  Somebody  delivering  pipe 
is  not  an  employer  primarily  engaged  in 
construction.  A  supplier  is  not  primarily 
engaged  in  construction,  as  I  understand 
the  interpretation. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  A  supplier  to  a  manu- 
facturer or  hotel  in  the  normal  course  of 
its  operation  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  language  I  have  inserted  in  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  v.-ould  agree  with 
that,  but  what  I  worry  about  is  that  those 
nonconstruction  employers  would  be  in- 
volved, those  people  we  talk  about — the 
hospitals,  shopping  centers.  General 
Electric,  and  so  forth. 

I  still  maintain,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut, 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  in  H.R. 
4250  and  your  amendment  is  a  very  legal- 
istic differentiation.  One  section  of  the 
bill  says  you  cannot  direct  picketing  or 
the  strike  at  the  employer  but  in  another 
section,  H.R.  4250  permits  the  striking 
employees  nonetheless  to  induce  the  em- 
ployees of  the  employer.  That  is  the  way 
wo  get  aroimd  it. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Let  us  say  for  a  moment 
I  would  say  that  I  agree  on  what  should 
happen,  that  those  people  not  engaged 
in  construction  should  not  be  affected 
and  that  those  engaged  in  construction 
should  be  affected.  We  just  disagree  on 
the  language. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Then  I  would  think 
the  gentleman  would  agree  to  the  10  word 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  would  think  we  would 
agree  on  the  intent  of  this  language  and 
mine  is  essentially  the  same. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No,  we  do  not  agree. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
will  remain  and  listen  to  the  colloquy. 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  permit 
activities  that  are  now  not  allowed  under 
the  law.  Nothing  in  this  bill  will  pro- 
hibit activities  that  are  currently  law- 
ful. I  do  not  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  have 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  currently  law- 
ful activity  but  would  merely  limit  the 
kinds  of  activities  that  are  now  being 
made  lawful  under  this  act.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  response  I  would  give.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  So  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  in  talking  about 
the  thrust  of  his  language  prohibiting 
presently  lawful  conduct  is  totally  misin- 
terpreting what  could  possibly  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  In  fact  I  cannot 
really  contemplate  that  a  court  or  any- 
one— we  know  it  could  get  stretched  and 
our  laws  get  stretched,  but  I  cannot  con- 
template anyone  thinking  the  legislation 
would  make  illegal  anything  now  legal 
under  NLRA.  The  thrust  Is  directly  the 
opposite,  to  make  legal  activities  which 
are  now  illegal  because  of  the  Denver 
case. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  4250.  Any  bill  which 
includes  a  title  like /Equal  Treatment 
for  Craft  aaiin^^fe^al  Workers,"  would 
be  hard  to  opposeTlUDth  morally  and  polit- 
ically. And  if  in  fact  the  title  in  this  bill 
reflected  its  substance,  I  would  not  op- 
pose It. 

Furthermore,  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  my  opposition  may  be  futile.  The 
President  has  already  indicated  his  sup- 
port for  the  bill,  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  many  lobbyists  working  in  behalf  of 
the  bill,  the  votes  for  its  passage  are 
virtually  assured,  so  that  politically 
"smart"  way  to  go  would  be  with  the 
majority. 

But  I  happen  to  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  should  not  decide  issues  on  polit- 
ical expediency  but  on  merit.  And  on 
merit,  I  cannot  support  this  bill.  And  I 
believe  that  if  my  colleagues  would  read 
this  bill,  they  would  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  therefore  I  still  have  hope 
that  opposition  is  not  futile. 

This  bill  is  being  sold,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  simple  change  in  the  law  to  give 
craft  unions  the  same  rights  as  indus- 
trial unions.  Indeed,  It  was  sold  that  way 
last  year,  and  I  bought  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  same  bill  we  had  before  us  last  year. 

If  the  intent  of  this  bill  were  simply 
to  assure  equal  treatment  for  craft 
unions,  there  is  a  straightfonn'ard  and 
clean  way  of  doing  that.  Namely,  by 
amending  clause  (B)  of  section  8(b)(4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
dealing  with  secondary  boycotts.  That  is 
what  last  year's  bill  did. 

For  reasons  of  their  own,  however,  the 
drafters  of  this  particular  bill  before  us 
today,  have  not  chosen  that  route.  In- 
stead. H.R.  4250  exempts  craft  unions 
from  the  entire  effect  of  section  8(b)  — 
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union  prac-  union  leaders  who  in  truth  have  drafted 
practices  it  with  the  support  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  Subcommittee.  I  do 
not  view  It  as  improving  H.R.  4250  even 
thought  it  might  bring  additional  votes 
to  their  lagging  vote  tally. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr. 

ASHBROOK)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
undermine  very  seriously  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  to  grant  craft  workers  equal 
treataient  with  Industrial  workers.  Any 
employer  engaged  on  a  construction  site 
who  was  not  primarily  engaged  In  the 
construction  Industry  would  be  exempt 
from   picketing.    For   example,    pickets 
could  not  lawfully  be  directed  at  persons 
picking  up  or  making  deliveries  to  the 
construction  sitft.  This  amendment  would 
deprive  construction  workers  of  a  basic 
right  enjoyed  by  workers  in  other  indus- 
try, the  right  of  appeal  to  employees 
present  at  the  site  in  a  dispute.  It  pro- 
hibits it  and  the  amendment,  I  respect- 
fully say,  would  undermine  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  and  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  first  from  a  historical  standpoint, 
the  Denver  case  did  not  Involve  pickup 
and  delivery.  It  did  Involve  the  section 
8(b)  (4)  CB)  situation.  It  is  legitimately 
trying  to  have  or  make  a  situs  picket 
involve  an  entire  construction  industry. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  about  the  genesis  of  the  Denver 
dispute  but  what  the  gentleman  would 
do  Is  go  further  than  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  5-to-4  decision. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest we  differ  on  that  because  the  gentle- 
man agrees  with  the  intention  of  the 
sponsor,  as  often  stated  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  that  he  does 
not  want  to  Involve  the  Industrial  em- 
ployers or  employees  would  recognize 
this  amendment  Is  necessary  and  we  did 
agree  to  it  in  the  last  session  although,  I 
might  state,  imder  some  duress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
clarify  this  Is  to  defeat  this  amendment 
and  then  the  law  would  remain  clear  and 
we  would  not  have  undermined  its  funda- 
mental purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Sar.\sin)  for  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Quie). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 
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RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  their  were — ayes  212,  noes  209, 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
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Annunzlo 
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Aspin 
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BadUlo 
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Beard.  R.I. 
Bellenson 
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Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 


Brodhead 
Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Caputo 

Carney 

Oarr 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

CornweU 

Cotter 

D  "Amours 

Danlelson 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dicks 


Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Eraser 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gialmo 
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Gibbons 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Oilman 

Mineta 

Roybal 

Glnn 

Minish 

Ryan 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Santini 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Scheuer 

Hannaford 

Moffett 

Schroeder 

Harkin 

MoUohan 

Seiberling 

Harrinston 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Harris 

Moss 

Simon 

Hawkins 

Mottl 

Slack 

Heftei 

Murphy,  HI. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Holtzman 

Murtha 

Solarz 

Howard 

Myers,  Michael 

Spellman 

Hughes 

Natcher 

St  Germain 

Jacobs 

Nedzi 

Stark 

Johnson,  Calif.  Nix 

Steed 

Jones,  Okla. 

Nolan 

Stokes 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nowak 

Stratton 

Jordan 

Oakar 

Studds 

Kildee 

Oberstar 

Thompson 

Koch 

Obey 

Thornton 

Kostmayer 

Ottlnger 

Tonry 

LaFalce 

Patten 

Traxler 

LeFante 

Patterson 

Tsongas 

Lederer 

Pease 

Tucker 

Leggett 

Pepper 

Udall 

Lehman 

Perkins 

Van  Deerlin 

Le  vitas 

Pickle 

Vanik 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Pike 

Vento 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Price 

Volkmer 

Long,  La. 

Pritchard 

Walgren 

Luken 

Pursell 

Waxman 

Lundine 

Rahall 

Weaver 

McCormack 

Rangel 

Weiss 

McFall 

Reuss 

Whalen 

McHugh 

Richmond 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Maguire 

Rinaldo 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Markey 

Risenhoover 

Wolff 

Mattox 

Rodino 

Wright 

Meeds 

Roe 

Yates 

Metcalfe 

Roncallo 

Yatron 

Meyner 

Rooney 

Young,  Mo. 

Mlkulski 

Rose 

Zablockl 

Mikva 

Rosenthal 

Zeferetti 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Boggs 

Miifora 

Staggers 

Davis 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Teague 

Hansen 

Russo 

Toung,  Tex. 

McKay 

Sisk 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this   vote: 

Mr.  MUford  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Russo  against. 

Mr.  McKay  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Davis  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  and  Mr.  WRIGHT 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  APPLEGATE,  EVANS  of 
Georgia,  and  DERWINSKI  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SARASIN  AS  A 
StraSTITTJTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasin  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Quie;  Section 
101(a),  as  it  amends  Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  first  proviso  before  "In 
the  construction  Industry"  the  following: 
"who  are  primarily  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  on  the  job  site  with  whom  the 
Individual's  employer  has  a  direct  con- 
tractual relationship  either  as  contractor  or 


subcontractor  or  with  whom  the  Individual's 
employer  has  a  common  contractor  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  construction  Industry". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
explain  my  amendment  briefly,  an 
amendment  which  is  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  which  is  what  I  would  call  a 
fast-track  amendment,  I  will  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  after  the  bill 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  Congress,  I 
learned  that  the  bill  would  go  to  those 
who  are  not  in  the  relation  of  contractor/ 
subcontractor  or  joint  venturors.  Indus- 
tries use  a  system  of  construction  which 
they  call  fast-tracking.  About  50  per- 
cent of  the  industrial  construction  op- 
erates in  that  way. 

The  intent  of  common  situs  picketing 
has  been  to  give  equal  treatment  to  craft 
and  industrial  workers.  This  amendment 
addresses  this  goal  of  the  legislation:  It 
allows  the  building  trades  to  picket 
where  their  employer's  work  is  related  to 
the  work  of  like  employers  who  are  not 
wholly  unconcerned  with  the  labor  dis- 
pute of  the  employer. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  was 
explained  by  witnesses  from  the  3M  Co., 
at  hearings  on  H.R.  4250.  Those  wit- 
nesses explained  that  nearly  50  percent 
of  industrial  construction  is  accom- 
plished through  the  fast-track  schedul- 
ing system.  The  method  divides  a  given 
construction  project  into  phases.  Each 
phase  represents  a  separate  construction 
project  from  the  other  phases.  Each 
phase  is  separately  designed  and  engi- 
neered, with  the  bidding  and  awarding 
done  separately  and  usually  at  different 
times.  This  method  achieves  substantial 
cost-savings,  for  it  enables  the  work  to 
begin  on  one  phase,  while  the  subsequent 
phases  are  still  In  the  designing  and 
planning  stages. 

The  critical  features  which  set  this 
approach  apart  from  traditional  con- 
struction techniques  are  that  there  is 
no  one  general  or  prime  contractor  who 
has  overall  project  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility nor  is  the  work  of  the  con- 
tractors of  one  phase  of  the  project 
really  interrelated  to  that  of  other 
phases  of  the  project.  These  imique 
features  of  the  fast-track  system  render 
the  rationale  for  permitting  secondary 
boycotts  inapplicable.  That  rationale  is 
predicated  upon  the  fact  that  general 
contractors  and  subcontractors  share  a 
common,  interrelated  interest  in  a  proj- 
ect. And,  where  a  labor  dispute  does 
arise  with  a  subcontractor,  economic 
pressure  in  the  form  of  boycotts,  picket- 
ing, and  strikes  can  be  meaningfully  and 
effectively  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
general  contractor  to  achieve  labor's  ob- 
jective. 

In  contrast,  however,  under  the  fast- 
track  method,  the  general  contractor 
of  one  phase  has  no  real  economic  con- 
cern or  involvement  with  the  work  of 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  phases. 
Nor  is  that  general  contractor,  even  if 
he  is  subjected  to  secondary  pressures 
by  subcontractors  of  another  project,  in 
a  position  to  help  the  other  project  sub- 
contractors achieve  their  demands 
against  their  own  general  contractors. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be 


noted  under  the  fast-track  system  the 
owner  does  not  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  an  overall  general  contractor,  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  and  conditions 
under  which  the  construction  work  is 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Here,  too,  then  secondary 
boycotting  activities  directed  at  the 
owner  lose  their  effectiveness  as  vehicles 
for  enabling  labor  to  achieve  a  lawful 
objective.  For  the  owner  is  not  In  a 
meaningful  position  to  become  involved 
with  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes 
between  the  various  general  contractors 
and  then  the  respective  subcontractors. 
Because  concerted  secondary  activi- 
ties will  yield  so  little  when  misdirected 
at  the  wrong  parties,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  confines  situs  picketing  to 
the  given  project  in  which  the  labor 
dispute  arises.  Unions  will  not  be  able 
to  direct  their  concerted  activity  to 
those  general  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors of  another  project.  Rather,  the 
union  must  focus  its  activity  against 
those  employers  with  whom  the  em- 
ployer of  union  employees  has  a  direct 
contractual  relationship  either  as  con- 
tractor-subcontractor or  as  cosubcon- 
tractors  of  a  common  contractor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  preclude,  then,  the  common 
situs  picketing  going  on  beyond  that 
where  there  is  a  relatedness  and  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  as  it  presently  stands  per- 
mits them  to  go  into  a  situation  where 
there  is  no  relationship  between  differ- 
ent prime  and  subcontractors  who  work 
for  different  primes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposing  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  I  suppose  I  have  to 
violate  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  House 
not  to  attack  a  gentleman  who  is  trying 
to  take  care  of  a  constituent.  This  is 
called  by  the  gentleman  the  "fast  track 
amendment."  After  we  heard  him  de- 
scribe it,  we  can  tell  that,  indeed,  it  is  a 
fast  track.  If  the  Members  had  spent  as 
many  years  as  most  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee trying  to  understand  this  legislation 
and  the  many  nuances  of  it,  they  would 
not  be  pleased  if  they  found  themselves, 
as  we  do,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  expects  to  happen 
in  the  real  world  if  his  amendment  is 
adopted. 

This  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Minne- 
sota mining  and  manufacturing  amend- 
ment, because  that  organization  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  de- 
scribed a  practice  that  they  engage  An  in 
constructing  additions  to  and  enlarge- 
ments oi^eir  industrial  sites,  which  in 
effect  has  th«n  acting  as  their  own  gen- 
eral contractor.  Then  they  come  up  with 
this  interesting  sort  of  reasoning  that  by 
acting  as  their  own  general  contractor 
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and  dealing  directly  with 
on  several   different 
single  site,  they,  the 
the  insulator  against  thes( 
have  a  common  interest, 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr, 
have  us  chase  our  tails  far 
the  bam  so  that  we  forget 
started  out  to  do  here  was 
a  mistake  the  court  made 
that  two  or  three  contrac 
for  a  single  general 
single  building  site  were 
of  the  other,  instead  of 
gaged  in  the  same  enterprije 

The  gentleman  from 
QniE)   makes  the  point 
ceivable   that   the   compan^ 
building  a  glass  plant  on 
property  and  something  else 
end  of  the  property,  and  om  ( 
a  completion  date  in 
other  would  have  a 
June,  and  because  they  we 
to  be  completed  at  the 
was  not  dependent  upon 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fac 
not  going  to  get  the 
until  they  had  both  been 

In  short,  I  have  great 
plaining  to  the  Members  whj 
oppose   the   Quie 
none  of  us  really  knows  wha 
to  do  except  to  allow  on  i 
company,  and  perhaps  thos^ 
who  might  see  this  as  a  waj 
act  as  a  general  contractor 
of  the  responsibilities  that 
the  Members  to  impose  on  o 
contractors  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California 

man,  will  the  gentleman  yie 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I 

gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California 

gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  fact,  is  not  what  this 
does  is  make  major  industr 
when  they  go  to  expand  or 
hire  a  Bechtel  or  a  Brown 
rim  that  job  for  them?  They 
computerize   that  job  and 
various   phases   of   that   jol 
started,  or  would  be  done,  ani  I 
pie  would  report  to  work 
fact,  MMM  is  doing  that  for 
so  there  is  no  question,  then 
a  major  oil  company  expand 
build  a  fast-track  facility,  a 
facility.  It  is  all  one  facility 
the  ultimate  general 
will.  This  is  the  man  who 
terize  the  plant  gates  we 
get  rid  of  in  this  bill, 
people  on  the  job  not  only 
gates  but  at  different  times 
the  job.  So  it  is  very  clear 
related  through  the  use  of  , 
the  timing  of  the  job.  The 
this  legislation   got   to 
themselves  where  many  ent 
company  like  Bechtel  to 
That  is  what  this 
take  care  of. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan, 
man  is  exactly  correct.  Wheh 
tioned  the  representatives  of 
their  practice,  they  indicate< 
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d? 
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would  be 
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In  fact  their  technicians  and  their  ex- 
perts on  the  site  had  the  power  to  direct 
the  activities  of  everybody  involved, 
whether  they  were  plimibers,  electricians, 
or  whatever.  In  fact,  they  presented 
clearly  a  case  of  having  more  control  over 
the  individual  contractors  than  many 
general  contrac  tors  would  have  ?n  doing 
that  job  if  they  were  engaged. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

The  explanations  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  are  precisely  correct. 

This  really  is  a  means  by  which  to 
evade  and  to  say  that  by  the  mere  fact 
of  constructing  one  part  of  a  facility  at 
one  time  and  another  part  of  a  facility 
at  another  time,  all  to  be  used  in  the  final 
analysis  for  one  industrial  purpose,  you 
could  evade  the  law  and  say  there  is  no 
relationship  between  the  two.  I  agree  that 
this  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QxHE) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  just 
to  say  that  in  the  testimony  before  our 
committee  the  company  did  not  direct 
each  of  the  employees.  They  only  de- 
cided when  a  phase  would  start  and 
the  order  in  which  they  would  start.  I 
think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  was  not  done  as  a  subterfuge  be- 
cause situs  picketing  did  not  exist.  That 
is  about  the  way  in  which  half  the 
industrial  construction  goes  on  and  the 
way  in  which  they  would  like  to  con- 
tinue. The  worst  that  could  happen  is  we 
would  go  back  to  the  Moore  Dry  Dock 
case,  with  separate  gates  between  differ- 
ent prime  contractors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qmz) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
CHiairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORCED    VOTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  181,  noes  241 
not  voting  10,  as  follows: 


The  gentle- 

we  ques- 

4IMM  about 

to  us  that 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
BevUl 


[RoU  No.  94] 

AYES — 181 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 


Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 


Coughlin 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

de  la  Oarza 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Penwlck 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plynt 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lxiken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 


Mathis 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Frey 

Ooldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Orassley 

Oudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsba 
Hefner 
High  tower 
HUIls 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kasten 
Frenzel 
Mottl 

Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 

NOES— 241 


Quie 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Reg\ila 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Tonry 

Treen 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Fla. 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

CoUlns,  HI. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
ComweU 


Cotter 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Delaney 

Delliuns 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flippo 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 


Heftel 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kostenmeler 

Keys 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Le  Pante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

MagTiire 

Markey 

Marks 

Mattcx 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulskl 

Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MoaUey 

Moffett 

MoIIohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 


Murphy,  Pa. 

Roe 

Thompson 

Murtha 

Roncallo 

Thornton 

Myers,  Michael  Rooney 

Traxler 

Natcher 

Rosenthal 

Tsongas 

Nedzl 

Rostenkowski 

Tucker 

Nix 

Roybal 

Udall 

Nolan 

Ruppe 

xniman 

Nowak 

Russo 

Van  Deerlin 

Dakar 

Ryan 

Vanlk 

Oberstar 

Santlnl 

Vento 

Obey 

Sarasin 

Volkmer 

Ottinger 

Scheuer 

Walgren 

Panetta 

Schroeder 

Walsh 

Patten 

Selberllng 

Waxman 

Patterson 

Shipley 

Weaver 

Pattlson 

Slkes 

Weiss 

Pease 

Skelton 

Whalen 

Pepper 

Skubitz 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Perkins 

Slack 

WUson,  Tex. 

Pickle 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wirth 

Pike 

Solarz 

Wolff 

Price 

Spellman 

Wright 

Rahall 

St  Germain 

Yates 

Bangel 

Stark 

Yatron 

Beuss 

Steed 

Young,  Alaska 

Eichmond 

Steers 

Young,  Mo. 

Binaldo 

Stokes 

Zablockl 

Rlsenhoover 

Stratton 

Zeferetti 

Bodino 

Studds 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Boggs 

MUford 

Teague 

Davis 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Sisk 

McKay 

Staggers 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Mllford  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  McKay  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  TONRY  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to^the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute'^or  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMEITOMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QTTIE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SARASIN  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE    OF    A    SUBSTITUTE    OFFERED    BY    MR. 

quiE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasin  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Quee:  Section 
101(a)  as  it  amends  section  8(b)(4)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  the 
following:  "In  determining  whether  any  of 
several  employers  are  primarily  engaged  In 
the  construction  Industry,  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  construction  site  shall  not  be  a 
factor  to  be  considered,  and,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding  provisions,  the  term  'site' 
means  one  physically  contiguous  location 
at  which  the  employers  Involved  are  engaged 
In  interrelated  construction,  alteration, 
painting,  or  repair  toward  a  common  objec- 
tive and  in  physical  proximity  to  each 
other,". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the 
attention  given  to  defining  the  param- 
eters of  permitted  secondary  boycott  ac- 
tivity at  a  construction  site,  H.R.  4250 
has  a  serious  shortcoming  in  that  it  does 
not  define  what  a  "site"  is.  H.R.  4250  is 
obviously  a  complex  bill,  addressing  a 


complex  problem.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  secondary  boycott  activ- 
ities can  be  manifested  in  many  ways 
and  utilized  to  achieve  any  number  of 
objectives.  Some  of  these  ways  and  ob- 
jectives do  not  offend  public  policy. 
Others  do.  H.R.  4250  identifies  a  num- 
ber of  these  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
means  and  objectives,  prohibiting  those 
that  offend  public  policy. 

However,  just  as  there  are  many  spe- 
cies of  secondary  boycott  activities,  so 
are  there  many  sites  at  which  construc- 
tion takes  place.  A  graphic  example  is 
the  Alaska  pipeline  which  extends  con- 
tinuously for  hundreds  of  miles.  Another 
example  is  the  large  industrial  parks 
where  construction  may  be  proceeding 
simultaneously  on  behalf  of  various  ten- 
ants. Or,  suppose  a  hospital  is  adding  a 
wing  to  its  building  at  the  same  time  it  is 
building  an  adjacent  parking  lot  accross 
the  street:  Can  a  labor  dispute  which 
arises  out  of  the  parking  lot  construction 
be  extended  to  the  hospital  building 
itself? 

One  can  conceive  of  countless  other 
examples.  But  the  point  is  that  if  H.R. 
4250  is  to  be  self-limiting,  in  the  sense 
that  it  confines  the  rights  granted  under 
it,  a  definition  of  site  is  required. 

My  amendment  provides  a  definition 
of  site.  It  means : 

One  physically  contiguous  location  at 
which  the  employers  Involved  are  engaged 
In  interrelated  construction,  alteration, 
painting,  or  repair  toward  a  common  objec- 
tive and  in  physical  proximity  to  each  other. 

This  definition  is  linked  directly  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bill — to  overrule  Denver 
Building  Trades  decision  so  as  to  permit 
secondary  boycotts  imder  the  circum- 
stances of  that  case,  namely,  where  the 
work  of  the  various  contractors  is  aimed 
toward  a  common  objective  and  the  con- 
tractors are  in  physical  proximity  to  each 
other  at  a  contiguous  location. 

Without  such  a  definition,  we  face  the 
possibility  that  employers  will  be  en- 
meshed in  a  labor  dispute,  of  which  they 
have  no  direct  interest,  simply  because 
they  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w^here  the  gentleman  says  that  "  'site' 
means  one  physically  contiguous  location 
at  which  the  employers  involved  are  en- 
gaged," does  that  mean  even  if  it  is 
under  the  same  ownership  and  there  may 
be,  for  instance,  a  street  separating  the 
contiguous  location,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered as  two  sites? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  if  a  street  is  separating 
them,  running  between  the  two  of  them, 
they  would  be  separated  from  each  other 
and  they  would  be  two  different  locations. 
If  there  are  two  separate  buildings  and 
they  are  not  connected  to  each  other, 
then  they  would  be  separate  locations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, this  goes  to  the  discussion  we  had 
in  the  committee.  Let  us  say  we  had  a 
large  construction  site  and  we  have  con- 
struction going  on  on  one  end  of  the  site 
and  we  have  construction  going  on  at  the 
other  end  of  the  site  and  the  ownership 
is  the  same;  let  us  assume  the  parcel  of 
land  is  the  same  and  it  is  the  same  proj- 
ect. What  happens  then? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  would 
use  as  an  example  is  this:  Let  us  say 
there  is  a  warehouse  on  one  part  of  an 
industrial  facility,  a  research  facility  over 
in  another  part  of  the  property,  and  then 
we  have  an  extension  of  an  ofllce  build- 
ing somewhere  else.  Those  would  be  under 
my  definition  three  different  sites.  Under 
the  language  of  the  bill  I  know  it  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  attorney  for  the 
AFL-CIO,  Larry  Gold,  that  those  three 
locations  would  all  be  one  site. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  assume  that  there  is  under  construc- 
tion a  shopping  center,  a  rather  large 
shopping  center,  and  that  there  is  at  one 
end  a  gas  station  under  construction 
and  at  the  other  end  a  store  under  con- 
struction. Is  that  one  site,  or  are  they 
two  sites? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  they  would  be  two  sites 
under  this  definition. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Even  if  the  same  en- 
trepreneur is  building  the  entire  site,  the 
shopping  center? 

Mr.  QUIE.  U  he  is  doing  the  entire  site 
and  there  is  also  construction  between 
the  two  locations  so  that  they  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  then  that  would 
all  be  one  site.  However,  if  they  are  sep- 
arated from  each  other  and  are  not  con- 
tiguous, each  one  would  be  a  separate 
site. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  quite  understand.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  they  are  contiguous  if  there 
is  something  at  each  end  and  they  are 
building  stores,  et  cetera,  in  the  middle. 
However,  suppose  they  are  not  building 
stores  in  the  middle  at  that  particular 
time;  would  that  still  be  one  site? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  they  are  not  contiguous 
to  each  other,  it  would  not  be  one  site. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  They  would  have  to 
be  physically  contiguous,  then? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  physically  contiguous 
to  each  other. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  that  we  keep  going  by  ex- 
amples, so  let  us  cite  another  example. 
In  large  residential  subdivisions  we 
may  have  a  developer  come  in  and  de- 
velop property  and  put  in  all  the  streets 
and  roads  and  dedicate  those  to  the  local 
entity,  and  then  they  may  come  back 
perhaps  later  and  start  construction, 
stop  construction,  and  then  start  again, 
depending  on  how  the  home  market  is. 
In  fact,  they  may  have  several  hundred 
pads  prepared  and  being  developed  way 
down  on  one  end  and  others  being  de- 
veloped on  the  other  end  of  the  project. 
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structed to  protect  the  workers,  which 
this  bill  tries  to  get  rid  of.  Then  we  had 
an  amendment  just  a  while  ago  where 
it  could  be  constructed  by  computer.  Now 
we  can  do  it  simply  by  constructing 
clusters  if  one  is  on  land  owned  by  the 
same  parties,  with  the  same  general  con- 
tractors and  the  same  subcontractors. 

However,  if  one  is  just  skillful  in  ar- 
ranging his  work  orders  and  schedules,  at 
that  point  he  could  have,  under  tills 
amendment,  what  are  separate  project 
sites.  In  fact,  the  economics  of  it  are  that 
they  are  Joint  units  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility nms  to  the  same  parties. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that 
this  is  another  way  to  circumvent  what 
is  the  actual  intent  of  this  law 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mn,LER)  agree 
with  me  that  we  are  trying  to  get  to  all 
of  the  parties  covered  here? 

Under  the  hypothetical  case  which  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QxTiE)  about, '6ne  owner  of  a  very 
large  trace  could  and  very  likely  would 
under  this  amendment  start  at  either 
end  and  build  toward  the  middle  until 
he  had  left  just  one  little  store  to  com- 
plete. Otherwise,  everything  else  is  com- 
pleted except  the  one  little  connecting 
store;  and  he  might  not  even  put  the 
connecting  store  in  there  so  that  it 
would  not  be  contiguous,  but  he  might 
put  in  a  driveway  to  a  parking  lot  in  the 
rear  and  thereby  evade  his  responsibility. 
That  is  the  danger  which  I  see. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) does  not  mention,  however,  in  the 
example  he  gives  is  that  he  is  using  just 
one  general  contractor  for  both  of  them. 
However,  if  the  objection  to  the  picket- 
ing is  against  the  subcontractor  who  has 
employees  working  on  both  of  those  jobs, 
of  course,  then  he  brings  down  both  lo- 
cations. 

This  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
prevent  common  situs  picketing  where 
there  is  a  general  contractor-subcon- 
tractor relationship.  However,  if  there 
are  a  separate  general  contractor  and  a 
separate  subcontractor  working  on  each 
site,  then  they  could  include  them  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully disagree.  If  that  doubled  the 
number  of  pickets,  that  would  be  incon- 
venient. 

I  understand  the  intent  and  probably 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Quie)  understands  it  better  than  I.  How- 
ever, I  understand  it  well  enough  to  say 
that  it  really  is  so  indefinite  and  is  so 
vague  that  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  of  course,  for  his 
innovativeness  in  his  attempt  to  make 
contiguous  the  key  word. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  biU  which 
we  have  before  us.  and  that  suffers  from 
the  same  description  that  the  gentleman 
uses  as  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  There  are  some  good 


spirits  and  some  bad  spirits,  and  I  do 
not  like  these  kinds  of  spirits. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
even  if  we  were  all  in  agreement  as  to 
the  exact  language  that  should  be  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Quie),  thereby  clearing  up 
all  of  the  ambiguities  that  some  Members 
see,  I  would  still  be  against  including 
that  language  in  the  bill. 

The  inclusion  of  a  statutory  definition 
that  is  this  finite  guarantees  that  we 
would  have  a  situs  picketing  bill  on  this 
fioor  every  6  months.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  you  cannot  sit  here  and  try  to 
visualize  that  in  a  large  industry  such  as 
the  construction  industry,  where  condi- 
tions and  methodologies  are  changing  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  there,  that  a  single 
definition  for  a  worksite  can  be  used 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fui'ther,  I  re- 
peat that  you  cannot  have  a  single  defi- 
nition for  a  work  site,  or  that  you  can 
set  it  in  concrete  and  then  expect  wliat 
looks  reasonable  to  those  who  have 
looked  on  it  with  their  own  eyes  and  ha\-8 
perceived  it  through  their  own  experi- 
ence, as  a  means  of  determining  what  is 
going  to  be  reasonable  when  it  is  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  somebody  wrio 
is  2,000  miles  from  here  on  the  western 
coast. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake 
to  take  away  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  the  right  in  its  ability  to 
adjust  to  changing  circumstances,  for 
determining  what  is  right,  and  that  wliat 
is  right  for  the  construction  industry  now 
is  not  necessarily  going  to  be  right  for  all 
time  to  come,  especially  when  we  get  into 
me  homebuilding  industry  where  this 
becomes  very  complicated.  I  think  've 
should  leave  it  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  not  adopt  any  amend- 
ment such  as  this. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  to  tiie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  tliere 
were— ayes  47,  noes  103. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBO.IN  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SARASl.V 
AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN 
THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFEKED  BY 
MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
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offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Section 
101(a),  as  It  amends  section  8(b)(4)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  In  the  first  proviso  after  "or  other 
work"  the  following:  "(other  than  re.sldentlal 
buildings  or  structures  of  3  stories  or  less, 
not  Including  a  basement) ". 

And,  section  101(b).  as  It  amends  section 
8  of  such  Act,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
new  subsection  "(J) ". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Sarasin  substitute  pending  before  us 
incorporates  the  language  that  was  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  that  was 
reported  last  year.  That  conference  re- 
port addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of 
residential  construction  and  the  in- 
creased costs  that  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  passage  of  the  situs  picketing  bill. 
The  way  it  addressed  itself  to  that  ques- 
tion, however,  I  think  was  defective  in 
that  it  prohibited  the  utilization  of  situs 
picketing  for  the  employer  engaged  in 
S9'2  million  of  construction  work,  total 
cost  of  construction  work,  or  less  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year.  That  is 
very  similar  to  the  effect  of  the  language 
that  was  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  in  that  it  exempts  the  custom 
homebuilder,  the  one  who  is  building  tlie 
high-priced  homes  to  be  purchased  by 
those  who  have  sufficient  means  to  buy 
custom  homes. 

The  people  who  really  need  protection 
are  not  the  employers  at  all;  they  are 
the  users  of  the  construction,  it  is  the 
home  buyer  that  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
tecting. A  very  large  percentage  of 
single-family  homes  and  garden  apart- 
ments that  are  constructed  every  year — 
well  over  50  percent — would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  language  of  the  Sarasin 
substitute.  We  all  know  that  housing 
generally  has  been  experiencing  more 
difficulty  in  the  last  several  years,  of 
recession  than  has  the  economy  gener- 
ally. It  is  now  about  to  come  back,  and 
we  ought  not  have  this  situs  picketing 
bill  interfere  with  the  resurgence  of  the 
homebuilding  industry. 

It  is  also  very  unclear  in  the  language 
of  the  Sarasin  substitute  how  one  would 
determine  the  application  of  the  $9^2 
million  limit.  Would  the  total  construc- 
tion of  $91/2  million  apply  to  the  owner- 
builder?  The  general  contractor?  Would 
it  apply  to  the  total  work  done  by  the 
subcontractor-employer?  If  one  had  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  engaged  in 
both  residential  and  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial construction,  which  many  do, 
would  it  apply  to  all  of  the  construction 
that  he  engaged  in  or  only  the  residential 
construction  that  he  engaged  in?  If  one 
had  mixed  ownership,  which  is  often  the 
case  in  the  construction  industry — either 
multiple  corporate  entities  or  partner- 
ships where  the  same  person  may  have 
an  ownership  portion  or  control  over 
several  different  companies,  all  in  the 
construction  industry — would  we  add 
them  all  together,  or  would  each  one  of 
the  entities  be  separate  for  the  purpose 
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of  this  computation?  All  of  these  are 
ambiguities  not  answered  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sarasin  substitute. 

I  repeat,  the  basic  fallacy  is  to  con- 
ceive this  as  a  protection  for  the  em- 
ployer. That  is  not  whom  we  should  be 
worried  about.  We  should  not  be  worried 
about  the  subcontractor,  the  cdntractor, 
or  the  subdivision  builder.  It  Is  the  home- 
owner whom  we  ought  to  be  protecting. 
The  homeowner  will  be  protected  in  the 
language  that  I  have  offered,  because 
residential  construction,  residences  or 
structures  that  are  three  stories  or  less, 
not  counting  the  basement,  will  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  this  act  and, 
therefore,  the  kind  of  people  that  we 
ought  to  be  worried  about — the  ones 
who  are  now  being  priced  out  of  the  resi- 
dential market — will  be  protected 
against  the  increased  costs  that  will 
be  occasioned  by  the  strife  at  the  work- 
place that  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
passage  of  this  situs  picketing  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  would  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  Mr.  Erlenborn's 
amendment  to  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  residential  structures  of 
three  stories  or  less.  While  H.R.  4250  pro- 
vides for  an  exemption  of  projects  being 
constructed  by  small  residential  builders, 
this  exemption  is  so  narrowly  defined  as 
to  be  practically  meaningless.  This  will 
provide  relief  for  the  preponderance  of 
residential  housing  construction. 

A  broader  residential  exemption  is 
necessary  if  we  are  not  going  to  ham- 
string housing  construction.  In  the  last 
Congress,  this  body  considered  an 
amendment  similar  to  the  one  proposed 
today.  The  country  was  then  suffering 
from  the  lowest  level  of  housing  con- 
struction in  many  years.  While  that 
amendment  was  rejected  by  only  two 
votes,  it  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  the  conference  commit- 
tee approved  a  version  close  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  I  believe  that  the  reasons 
for  that  action  are  just  as  applicable  to- 
day. Shelter  is  one  of  the  basic  require- 
ments of  life  and  the  abihty  of  the  Amer- 
ican family  to  afford  decent,  modest 
priced  housing  is  threatened  by  the  ap- 
proval of  a  situs  picketing  bill  without  a 
realistic,  residential  exemption. 

While  the  proponents  of  H.R.  4250 
contend  that  the  residential  exemption 
contained  in  the  bill  would  exempt  the 
majority  of  new  housing  construction, 
the  information  which  I  have  is  that  in 
reality  only  about  6  percent  of  all  hous- 
ing units  constructed  annually  would 
qualify  for  exemption.  They  concede  the 
validity  of  the  principle,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  exemption  is  faulty. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  residential  exemption  contained 
in  H.R.  4250  does  not  apply  to  the  typical 
homebuilding  firm,  which  constructs  the 
housing  units  occupied  by  the  average 
American  family.  The  residential  exemp- 


tion of  H.R.  4250  is  so  narrowly  defined 
that  it  only  exempts  builders  who  have 
built  no  more  than  20  residential  units  in 
the  preceding  12  months.  The  builders 
covered  by  this  exemption  are  mainly 
the  so-called  custom  homebuilders  who 
primarily  market  their  product  to  the 
top  range  of  the  housing  market  and 
cater  to  families  with  unusually  high 
incomes.  The  residential  exemption  of 
H.R.  4250  does  nothing  for  addressing 
the  needs  of  middle-income  buyers, 
much  less  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

A  recent  report  on  "The  Nation's  Hous- 
ing 1975-85,"  prepared  by  the  Joint  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  Har- 
vard University,  shows  that  housing 
problems  formerly  limited  to  the  poor 
have  now  spiraled  upward  to  affect  the 
average-income  family  as  well.  This 
study  indicates  that  only  25  percent  of 
all  U.S.  families  could  afford  to  buy  a 
median  priced  new  home  in  1975.  While 
the  United  States  has  been  a  nation  of 
homeowners,  with  two-thirds  of  all  fam- 
ilies owning  their  own  homes,  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  housing  costs  is  threatening 
to  imdermine  the  national  commitment 
to  homeownership. 

Ironically,  even  more  serious  cost 
problems  are  affecting  the  production  of 
new  rental  units  today.  Multifamily  con- 
struction activity  is  less  than  one-half 
the  level  of  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  es- 
pecially harmful  for  those  families  and 
persons  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  lower 
middle  income  brackets  who  depend  most 
heavily  on  rental  housing. 

According  to  the  joint  center  study,  we 
need  a  much  higher  level  of  housing  pro- 
duction over  the  next  10  years — 2  mil- 
lion units — than  we  have  had  in  the  last 
3  years — average  of  1.35  million  units — 
If  we  are  to  produce  the  number  of  imits 
necessary  to  meet  anticipated  household 
growth  and  to  replace  physically  obsolete 
units.  If  we  are  lucky,  we  may  produce 
1.8  million  housing  units  this  year, 
200,000  less  than  the  minimum  needed. 
Even  this  level  will  depend  upon  no  seri- 
ous disruptions  in  production;  disrup- 
tions that  are  sure  to  take  place  with  the 
expected  massive  effort  to  unionize  the 
residential  construction  industry  that 
will  result  from  the  application  of  situs 
picketing  to  light  residential  construc- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  only  exempts  light  residen- 
tial construction,  buildings  and  struc- 
tures of  three  stories  or  less.  The  base- 
ment would  not  be  counted  in  determin- 
ing the  number  of  stories.  It  would  not 
exempt  construction  of  high  rise  apart- 
ment complexes.  The  amendment  would, 
of  course,  exempt  construction  of  all  sin- 
gle-family homes,  whether  attached  or 
detached,  and  whether  the  floor  plan  was 
of  the  ranch  type  or  of  the  colonial,  split 
level  or  split  foyer.  It  would  also  exempt 
the  typical  garden  apartment  complex. 
The  average  subdivision  in  this  country 
contains  50  to  100  homes  and  the  average 
garden  apartment  project  runs  between 
100  to  200  units. 
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This  type  of  housing  Is 
by  small  and  moderate 
with  frequently  great 
year  to  year  In  the  numbei 
duced.  These  variations  result 
eral  factors,  such  as  the 
the  sale  or  rental  of  units 
struction    has    been 
starting  a  new  developmfent 
principal  factor  Is  the  hlghl  r 
ture  of  housing  constructi^i 
often  used  to  speed  up  or  s 
economy. 

This  built-in  variable 
residential  construction 
it  is  so  important  that  all 
tlal  construction  be  exemp 
application  of  title  I  of  H.R 
wise  a  builder  could  have 
jected  to  situs  picketing 
exempted  the  next 

Failure    to    approve    thl; 
could  effectively  put  out  of 
of  these  private  entreprenfeurs 
not  have  the  means  to  with  itand 
Vive  work  stoppages  at  the 
struction  site  based  on  dlspi  ites 
they  are  not  a  party.  It  coijd 
up  the  cost  of  housing  at 
when  it  Is  so  Important 
be  kept  down. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  „ 
narlly  Important  amendmer  t 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chi  Irman 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
In  very  strong  opposition  to 

I  am  grateful  for  the  st4tistlc 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
SON)    provided.   He  was   talking 
really  a  tremendous  Industrjj 
ton  Industries  and  the  T 
business  of  building  huge  tracts 

In  the  Sarasln  substitute 
provision  which  Is  extremel 
were  told  In  committee  by 
groups,   reliable   groups, 
emption  of  five  homes  at 
site  or  no  more  than  20  in 
exempt  70  to  72  percent  of 
builders  in  the  United  _ 
age  homebullders  In  the  UAlted 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
DERSON)  points  out  that 
of  the  housing  In  the  Unltfed 
built  on  such  an  enormous  scple. 

Let  us  examine  the 
gentleman    from   Illinois 
BORN  J   that  he  is  trying  to 
small  home  purchaser.  In 
of  the  Sarasin  amendment 
there  is  a  limitation  but  it  is 
a  year,  and  a  $9.5  million  a 
old  that  would  cover 
percent  of  all  the  homebulltiers 
United  States,  because  the  _ 
er  does  not  build  over  20  in 
That  was  the  objective  of 
ment  In  H.R.  4250.  We  are 
as  we  did  In  conference  2 
if  they  do  not  build  more 
lion  worth  of  residential  .. 
a  year  they  will  be  exempt, 
home,  I  am  told,  being  built 
in  the  United  States  now 
vicinity  of  $50,000,  or  averag^ 
$40,000  up  to  $50,000.  Divi* 
$9.5  million  and  then  try  to 
the  small  home  purchaser  Is 
hurt.  He  is  not. 

The  effect  of  this  is  really 
all  residential  buildings  or 
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three  stories  or  less  not  including  a  base- 
ment. That  means  a  proliferation  of 
enormous  housing  projects  such  as  in 
northern  Virginia— the  Parkfairfax  and 
the  Pairlington.  Only  such  enormous  ones 
as  that  would  be  covered  under  the  exist- 
ing language  in  the  Sarasin  amendment. 
I  therefore  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
$9.5  million  threshold  will  protect 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  homebulld- 
ers in  the  United  States.  They  are  the 
small  businessmen  we  are  interested  in 
and  their  workers.  They  are  exempt.  I 
think  that  is  a  reasonable  enough  ex- 
emption and  I  think  this  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Of  course  he 
makes  a  correct  point  when  he  talks 
about  the  percentage  of  builders  that  are 
Involved  but  what  we  are  interested  in  Is 
not  builders  but  how  many  housing  units 
are  constructed.  I  have  the  figures  right 
here  that  show  if  we  take  the  builders  of 
under  25  units  a  year  we  are  talking 
about  only  9  percent  of  the  total  hous- 
ing in  this  country.  So  it  does  not  do  any 
good  to  stand  up  and  talk  about  the 
number  of  builders  that  are  going  to  be 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  We  should  be  talking  about  the 
housing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  9  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  He  Is  talking  about 
9  percent  of  the  houses  and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  92  percent  of  the  builders.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  gentleman  got 
his  statistics.  I  consider  that  they  are 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  will  give  him  the 
source:  They  are  from  the  NAHB  profile 
of  builder  survey,  1969,  and  BEC  sur- 
vey, 1974,  NAHB  economics  department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ERiJ]NBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  252,  noes  167 
not  voting  13,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  95] 
AYES — ^262 


to  exempt 
siructures  of 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ambro 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 


Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bar  alls 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Bonker 


Bowen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 


Burke.  Fla. 
Btirleson,  Tex 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
OonH. 
Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Corn  well 

Coughlin 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dornan 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 

Fen  wick 
Pindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Oammage 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Ollckman 
Goldwater 
Ooodling 
Oore 
Gradlson 
Orassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedei: 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 


Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hertel 

HlFhtower 

HUlls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchimi 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Levitas 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Miutha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 

NOES— 167 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Danielson 

Dellums 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 


Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Panetta 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 
Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Treen 

Trlble 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  PI  a. 


Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gonzalez 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

KUdee 
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Koch 

Oberstar 

Solarz 

Le  Fante 

Obey 

St  Germain 

Lederer 

Ottlnger 

Stark 

Leggett 

Patten 

Steed 

Lehman 

Patterson 

Stokes 

McDade 

Pease 

Stratton 

McFall 

Pepper 

Studds 

Markey 

Perkins 

Thompson 

Meeds         t 

Pike 

Traxler 

Metcalfe 

Price 

Tsongas 

Meyner 

Aahall 

Tucker 

Mikulskl 

Rangel 

Udall 

Mikva 

Reuss 

Van  Deerlin 

Miller,  Calif. 

Richmond 

Vanik 

Mlneta 

Risenhoover 

Vento 

Mlnlsh 

Rodlno 

Volkmer 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Roe 

Walgren 

Moakley 

Roncallo 

Waxman 

Moffett 

Rooney 

Weaver 

MoUohan 

Rosenthal 

WeUs 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Whalen 

Moss 

Roybal 

WUson,  C.  H 

Murphy,  HI. 

Russo 

WUson,  Tex. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Ryan 

WolfT 

Myers,  Michael 

Scheuer 

Wright 

Natcher 

Selberling 

Wydler 

Nedzl 

Shipley 

Yates 

Nix 

Simon 

Young,  Mo. 

Nolan 

Slack 

Zablockl 

Oakar 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Boggs 

McKay 

Staggers 

Davis 

MUford 

Teague 

DingeU 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Young,  Tex. 

Harkln 

Pattlson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sisk 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Miirphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Mllford  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  McKay  for,  with  Mr.  Dlngell  against. 

Mr.  COTTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
this  legislation,  which,  while  advertised 
as  a  harmless  "equal  treatment"  bUl, 
hardly  amounts  to  that  when  one  views 
the  impacts  secondary  boycotts  are  like- 
ly to  have  on  the  general  public. 

It  Is  clear  to  me,  once  the  emotional- 
ism on  both  sides  of  this  issue  is  swept 
away,  that  passage  of  this  bill  will 
jeopardize  the  economic  well-being  of 
many  in  exchange  for  the  addition  of 
another  feather  in  the  headdress  of 
labor  leadership  whose  search  for  bar- 
gaining superiority  seems  never  ending. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion, when  one  removes  the  sheep's 
clothing  of  harmless  descriptions  which 
have  been  stitched  around  this  bill,  is 
that  unions  want  to  be  able  to  keep 
nonunion  workers  off  job  sites  and  stem 
the  trend  toward  open  and  merit-shop 
contractors. 

While  I  firmly  believe  In  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize,  I  feel  equally  strong- 
ly about  their  right  not  to  do  so.  There 
are  thousands  of  both  skilled  and  im- 
skilled  workers  who,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  choose  not  to  belong  to  a  union, 
and  I  am  not  about  to  vote  to  deny  them 
jobs  because  they  have  exercised  that 
right.  Yet  passing  this  legislation  would 
be  tantamount  to  doing  that. 

If  a  large  building  project  is  shut  down 
because  one  union,  no  matter  how  small, 
working  for  one  subcontractor  strikes, 
the  other  subcontractors  on  the  job  are 


immediately  plunged  into  a  labor  dispute 
they  did  not  cause,  yet,  imder  this  legis- 
lation, is  beyond  their  power  to  remedy. 
Financial  losses  to  working  men  and 
women  and  their  families  who  had  no 
grievance  to  begin  with  should  not  be 
tolerated  because  of  the  whims  of  a 
few. 

The  overall  economic  impact  of  this 
legislation  is  even  broader.  Large  con- 
struction projects  often  take  years  of 
planning  and  building.  If  we  permit 
every  dispute  between  a  union  and  one 
of  the  many  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
tors to  shut  down  entire  major  projects, 
we  would  likely  see  economic  chaos. 
Major  losses  and  cost  increases  resulting 
from  such  shutdowns  would  undoubtedly 
be  borne  by  the  consumer  or  taxpayer, 
resulting  in  even  heavier  economic 
burdens. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
willing  to  trade  the  public  good  for 
Increased  power  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  few. 
It  is  a  power,  I  might  add,  which  had 
brought  us  unnecessary  labor  strife  over 
the  past  several  years,  in  part  contribut- 
ing to  the  30-percent  unemployment  rate 
in  the  building  trades  and  the  congres- 
sional obsession  with  massive  public  serv- 
ice jobs  programs  to  put  these  people 
back  to  work. 

My  opposition  to  common  situs  picket- 
ing continues,  and  I  hope  we  will  vote 
this  legislation  down  i  esoimdingly. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB. 
SARASIN  AS  A  STJBSTlrUTE  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATUKE  OF  A  SUBSTITT7TE 
OFFERED    BY    MS.    QT7IE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Sarasin  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
QxnE:  Section  101(c),  as  it  amends  Section  8 
(g)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  final  proviso 
of  new  section  "(2)  (A)"  the  following  new 
proviso:  ":  Provided  further,  That  once  writ- 
ten authorization  of  such  activities  by  the 
national  or  international  labor  organizations 
Is  given,  a  secret  ballot  election  shall  be  held 
by  all  affected  workers,  union  and  non-union, 
construction  and  Industrial,  to  approve  or 
disapprove  a  strike,  and  only  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  shall 
a  strike  begin." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  really 
think  we  ought  to  title  this  the  "harmony 
in  labor  relations  amendment." 

We  have  been  very  concerned  here 
about  the  rights  of  the  working  men  and 
women  who  are  involved  under  common 
situs.  One  of  the  things  that  we  recog- 
nize about  common  situs  picketing,  of 
course,  is  that  we  are  extending  the 
boundaries  of  a  picket  line  and  of  a  strike 
beyond  those  union  members,  who  are 
affected,  to  other  people,  including  non- 
imlon  members — the  Innocent  carpen- 
ters, electricians,  plumbers,  roofers, 
tilers,  and  others  who  may  be  put  out  of 
work  by  the  effects  of  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  in  all  fairness — 
and  this  Is  what  my  amendment  would 
accomplish — that  we  should  provide  that 


after  approval  has  been  given  by  the  na- 
tional or  international  union  for  a  strike, 
we  would  then  have  a  vote  both  by  the 
union  members  and  the  nonunion 
members. 

Every  worker  who  was  in  danger  of 
being  laid  off  by  the  picket  line  and  by 
the  strike  would  have  a  vote  on  whether 
or  not  the  strike  would  take  place. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  be  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  usual  procedure  set 
by  the  collective  bargaining  agent,  to 
wit,  a  union's  not  having  any  responsi- 
bility at  all,  because  it  would  remove 
from  the  responsibihty  of  the  leadership 
and  the  membership  of  the  union  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  strike 
was  to  take  place  and  replace  that  with 
some  broader  definition  that  would  in- 
clude not  only  members  of  the  union  but 
nonmembers  of  the  imlons,  and  not  only 
people  who  are  being  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  strike,  but  those  who  might 
be,  In  a  secondary  way,  affected  by  a 
walkout. 

Moreover,  this  provision  would  clearly 
invite  the  reverse  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  right-to-work  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  start- 
ing in  motion  a  form  of  reasoning  that 
could  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
of  us  here  from  rIght-to-work  States 
would  not  like  to  face  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  very  closely, 
as  I  always  do,  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford), 
with  respect  to  his  rationale  as  to  why 
a  secret-ballot  election  would  be  so 
damaging  to  the  process.  I  really  do  not 
imderstand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan — 
and  we  both  sat  on  the  same  commit- 
tee— was  anxious  to  make  sure  that  the 
House  did  not  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
a  pay  Increase.  Therefore,  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  does  not  always  like  open 
elections;  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  really 
cannot  understand  why  my  colleague 
would  be  so  fearful  of  an  election  by  the 
people  who  are  directly  involved  in  situs 
picketing. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  would  take  a  close 
look  at  what  secret-ballot  elections  have 
done  to  his  party,  he  might  change  his 
time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  On  the  basis  of  that 
statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  will  now  support  this  amendment 
because  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  his  party  has  been  very  effective  at 
the  ballot  box  in  the  last  two  elections 
especially  in  places  like  Chicago.  Of 
course  we  are  not  always  sure  of  what 
the  real  coimt  Is. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  had  Included 
Michigan  in  his  statement,  I  would  take 
exception  to  that. 
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Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr 
believe  that  this  amendment 
ballot  elections  Is  very  mu^h 
our  democratic  process.  I 
pliment  my  colleague,   thi 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
his  proposal  is  a  reasonab^ 
tional  amendment.  I  am 
my  colleague,  the  gentlemar 
igan  (Mr.  Ford),  would  be 
tion  of  supporting  an 
Idea. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Callfornk 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the 
ber  of  words,  and  I  rise  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  this 
now  written,  when  a  unloi 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  _ 
have  a  right  to  call  a  strike 
that  site. 

What  this  amendment 
mean  that  when  the  pain 
grievance  or  when  the  elect 
a  grievance  then  the 
decide  whether  or  not  that  „ 
legitimate.  And  that  is  not 
of  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this 
for  which  the  union 
structed  and  that  was  for 
of  protecting  those  workers 
consider  to  be  legitimate  _ 
one  which  allows  them  to  . 
tire  site,  and  so  that  they  do 
turn  that  right  over  to  other 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
who  are  working  in 
imion  movement  for  which 
who  have  joined  the  imion 
are  working  imder  today's 
which  they  have  the  right 
whether  they  want  to  strike 
We  have  gone  one  step  further 
taken  some  of  the  power 
local  unions  and  said  that  . 
to  go  to  the  International 
receive  permission  to  strike 
determination  of  whether 
grievance  is  a  legitimate 
Mr.  Chairman,  this 
thwart     that     attempt 
everyone  would  vote  agains 
else  as  to  whether  they  hac 
strike  or  not.  Such  a  thing 
complete  turmoil.  There  has 
turmoil  among  the  unions 
the  purpose  of  this  legislatio^ 
that  kind  of  turmoil.  So  I 
bers  not  to  vote  for  this 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairnian 
to  strike  the  requisite  numbfr 
and    I   yield    to    the 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Maryland  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
correctly,    or   not.    but   I 
gentleman  from  Michigan 
referred  to  people  who,  he 
in  a  very  sedentary  way  be 
this  strike.  The  people  who 
be  laid  off  are  going  to  be 
are  going  to  lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
position  I  have  heard  takei  i 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
to  get  a  vote  on  this  one 
that  will  fill  the  empty  seats 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appear  to 
have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  115,  noes  304, 
not  voting  13,  as  follows: 

[ROU  No.  96] 

AYES — 115 


Abdnor 
Aliderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Bad ham 
Baralis 
Baviman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Carter 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  _ 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Fen  wick 
Flynt 
FHsrsythe 


•  Del 


Pepper 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Beviii 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 


Fountain 
Frey 

Goldwater 
GoodlinR 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
HUlU 
Holt 

Huckaby 
Jones.  N.C, 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lent 

Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin 
Miller,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Brien 

NOES— 304 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Caputc 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Ciay 

Cochran 

Coleman 

CollinB,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

CornweU 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 


Pettis 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebeiius 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Tonry 

Trlble 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wylie 

Young,  Fla. 


Dianielson 
a  Garza 
lelaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala, 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
English 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Plthian 
PUppo 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flower 
Foley 


Ford,  Micb. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gudger 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  CaMf. 

Jones,  okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Kildee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitaa 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 


McCormack 

McDade     * 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Ma  this 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Begula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodlno 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

Sawyer 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Soiarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Davis 
Harkln 

Johnson,  Colo 
McKay 


NOT  VOTING — 13 
Mllford  Teague 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Slsk 
Staggers 


Walsh 
Young,  Tex. 


Messrs.  PIKE,  McCLORY,  WYDLER, 
MARLENEE,  and  Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
Massachusetts  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF  OK- 
LAHOMA TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
SARASIN  AS  A  SUB3T1TUTJS  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    QXTIE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
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Sarasin  as  a  substitute  in  tbe  amendment  In 
In  tbe  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Quie:  Section  101(c),  as  It  amends  Section 
8(g)  of  tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  new 
subsection  "(O)"  tbe  following  new  subsec- 
tion: ^ 

"(D)  Any  local  union  that  engages  In  a 
common  situs  picketing  action  without  writ- 
ten national  or  international  approval  shall 
be  liable  to  all  contractors,  subcontractors, 
their  employees  and  agents  for  double  direct 
economic  loss  caused  by  tbelr  actions." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
provides  that  a  local  union,  before  it 
engages  in  a  common  situs  picketing 
action,  must  receive  written  approval 
from  the  national  or  international  union. 
There  is  nowhere  in  the  bill  a  provision 
for  a  penalty  if  that  provision  is  not 
adhered  to. 

All  I  am  doing  in  this  amendment  is 
trying  to  insert  a  penalty  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  a  point  of  order  is  too  late. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  sorry  that  I  was  concentrat- 
ing on  something  else  at  the  moment  this 
amendment  was  offered,  or  I  would  have 
made  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. The  effect  of  this  is  really,  as  I 
understand  it,  where  any  local  union  that 
engages  in  a  common  situs  picketing 
action — and  I  am  uncertain  as  to  what 
action  means — I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  would  explain  to  me  what 
he  means  by  "common  situs  picketing 
action." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  would 
be  glad  to  tell  the  Chairman  that  all  we 
are  talking  about  is,  when  the  xmion  hav- 
ing the  dispute  goes  on  strike,  and  by  its 
strike  extends  the  picket  to  close  down 
the  whole  operation  at  the  common  situs. 
I  cannot  define  it  beyond  that,  because  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  a 
common  situs  is. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  In  trying  to 
see  what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about, 
there  is  some  diflSculty.  First,  I  do  not 
know  what  he  means  by,  "engaging  in  a 
common  situs  picketing  action,"  but 
there  is  no  reference  in  this  legislation 
anywhere  to  obtaining  national  or  inter- 
national union  permission  for  situs  pick- 
eting. Permission  is  required  by  section  2 
of  the  law  for  permission  to  go  on  strike, 
but  this  is  far  beyond  the  issue  of  situs 
picketing. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  does  not 
define  what  a  situs  picketing  action 
would  be,  or  how  one  would  go  about  get- 
ting permission,  because  he  provides  a 
penalty  for  not  having  something  that  is, 
in  fact,  neither  required  by  his  amend- 
ment nor  by  the  statute  that  he  is  at- 
tempting to  amend.  So,  it  provides  a  pen- 
alty without  an  offense  to  apply  the  pen- 
alty to.  I  think  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  so  ably  pointed  out, 
if  any  such  action  as  the  gentleman  con- 
templates were  to  be  undertaken,  the 
employer  under  existing  law,  under  sec- 
tion 10(1)  of  the  act,  could  go  immedi- 
ately to  court  and  get  an  injunction. 

Furthermore,  under  section  303  of  the 
existing  act,  damages  are  already  pro- 
vided, not  double  damages. 

What  the  gentleman  would  do  would 
be  involve  the  courts  in  this,  and  I  believe 
that  my  point  of  order  would  have  been 
sustained,  had  I  been  not  otherwise  con- 
centrating on  something  else. 

So  I  recognize  the  gentleman's  intent. 
There  is  in  the  Sarasin  substitute  an  ab- 
solute requirement  of  approval  by  the 
international  union.  Albeit,  it  does  not 
specify  that  it  must  be  in  writing,  ob- 
viously it  Is  going  to  be;  because  the 
locals  are  going  to  say,  "Look,  I  am  going 
to  go  out  unless  I  have  in  writing  a 
prohibition  from  going  out." 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
intent,  but  I  think  the  language  is  vague. 
I  think  it  adds  a  new  dimension  involving 
the  courts  and  delays,  and  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  either  section  10 
(1)  or  section  303,  which  would,  in  effect, 
have  the  same  results  without  the  double 
damages. 

I  therefore  oppose  the  amendment,  Mr 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Quie). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SARASIN  AS  A  SUBSTrriTTE  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  to  tbe  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Sarasin  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr 
Quie:  Section  213  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (a),  redesignating  subsection 
"(b)"  as  "(a)",  and  redesignating  subsection 
"(c)"  as  subsection  "(b)". 

Section  213(c),  as  presently  designated.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  "recommenda- 
tions. Including  a  recommendation  as  to 
whether  this  title  should  be  extended  beyond 
the  expiration  date  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  any  other". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  was  one  area  in  our 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  where 
there  was  virtual  imanimity.  The  persons 
who  represented  the  AFL-CIO  very 
strongly  endorsed  title  n  of  this  bill.  They 
referred  constantly,  as  did  the  bill's  spon- 
sors, to  the  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity for  title  n  of  the  bill.  What  I  am 
asking  in  this  amendment  is  simply  that 
we  delete  the  expiration  date  since  every- 


body is  in  such  agreement  that  it  is  such 
a  good  law  is  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  sense  that  we  have  a  1980  cutoff 
date  for  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  really, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
would  concede,  should  be  properly  called 
the  antisunset  amendment.  Iij  other 
words,  he  wants  to  make  permanent  title 
II,  which  we  admit  and  have  admitted 
all  along  it  is,  by  its  very  nature,  an  ex- 
perimental program.  If  it  does  not  work, 
we  will  have  to  come  back  here  in  2  years. 
I  am  not  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  here  in  2  years.  I  find 
the  gentleman  not  only  bright  and 
charming,  but  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  do  want  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity, if  he  is  here  2  years  hence,  to 
have  another  go  aroimd  at  this. 

This  is  an  experimental  program,  and 
it  must  be  reviewed.  It  must  terminate.  It 
must  have  reason  to  succeed  if  indeed 
we  think  it  is  as  good  as  I  hope.  We 
set  a  terminal  date  In  order  that  we  may 
see  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OJTERED  BY  MR.  EDWAKDS  OF 
OKLAHOMA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  SABASIN  AS  A  SUBSTITtTTE  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OF- 
FERED BY  MB.  QUIE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Sabasin  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Quie:  Section  102  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  during  the  period  which  begins 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  tbls  Act  and  ends  on  December  31,  1980." 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 

Chairman,  I  would  state  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  ,  who  is  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  and  who,  I  believe,  made 
a  very  good  argimient  against  the 
previous  amedment,  that  he  almost 
persuaded  me  to  vote  against  it. 

I  am  so  convinced  by  his  argument  that 
with  new  experimental  legislation  we 
should  have  a  cutoff  date — a  sunset  law 
provision,  if  that  Is  what  we  want  to  call 
It.  as  the  gentleman  did — that  I  think  it 
is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  we  be 
consistent  and  apply  an  expiration  date 
also  to  title  I. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  said  earlier  when  I  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  other  amendment,  I 
admire  the  brilliance  and  the  dedicatioa 
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of  the  gentleman  from  Olllahoma 
Edwards)  .  I  think  that  It  \fould 
enough  for  him  to  fiddle 
2  years  from  now. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  _ 
trades  decision  came  down 
Is  nothing  exprlmental  abobt 
all  know  what  It  Is;  we  all  know 
what  it  does.  It  has  been     _ 
successfully  by  the  gentlem  in 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
mlttee  will  defeat  this  aiiendment 
well. 


Depver  building 

1951.  There 

title  I.  We 

precisely 

ajmended  here 

from  Ohio 


S/RASIN) 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  q^iestlon 
the  amendment  offered  by 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  EdwIuids) 
amendment  offered  by  thfe 
from  Connecticut   (Mr. 
substitute  for  the  amendment 
tiire  of  a  substitute  offered 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QtriE) 

The  amendment  to  the 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  th< 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 


amendment 
amendment 
vas  rejected. 


AB<ENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  iCLICKMAN  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  Bl  MR.  SARASIN 
AS  A  STTBSTITUTE  FOB  THE  A!  lENDMENT  IN 
THE  NATURE  OF  A  STTBSUTU'iy  OFFERED  BY 
MR.   QinE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  ChArman.  I  of 
fer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  bucKMAN  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  n  the  nature 
Of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  (\xra::  Section 
102  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"The  amendments  made  by  t  ils  title  shall 
take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title :  Provid  ed.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  ae  applicable 
as  to  construction  work  contracted  for  and 
on  which  work  has  actually  (tarted  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  tl  ;le." 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  thank  the  ( tiairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gent  eman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  THOMPSoir),  because 
we  did  engage  in  dialogue  oi  i  this  issue, 
and,  therefore,  I  think  we  moved  for- 
ward a  little  bit.  He  was  very  helpful. 

Basically,  this  amendment  goes  to  the 
grandfather  clause.  The  j  randf ather 
clause  in  the  Sarasin  ameni  Iment  pro- 
vides that  projects  of  $5  millon  or  less 
will  be  grandfathered  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bill  for  1  year  anc  projects  of 
$5  million  or  more  will  be  gn  ndfathered 
out  of  the  project  for  2  year  i,  but  after 
2  years  then  the  operations  of  the  bill 
shall  take  effect. 

My  amendment  grandfathers  all  exist 
Ing  projects  out.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  aga  n 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  s  lall  not  be 
appUcable  as  to  construction  work  con- 
tracted for  and  on  which  work  las  actually 
started  as  of  the  date  of  enacti  lent  of  this 
title. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 

Ing  that  I  support  the 

ment  and  intend  to  vote  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  we  - 
go  with  situs  picketing,  we 
with  new  projects,  with  new 
that  were  not  negotiated  unde 
of  preexisting  law.  To  do  other  (vise 


Saras  n 
i 
a  e 


by  say- 
amend  - 
However, 
going  to 
should  go 
contracts 
the  terms 
seems 


patently  unfair  to  me.  In  addition.  It 
seems,  because  we  want  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  and  we  need  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  that  we  should  create  a 
legal  climate  to  provide  these  jobs  under 
this  new  provision  for  new  contracts,  not 
for  existing  contracts  and  jobs. 

We  saw  recently  the  effects  of  the 
energy  crisis,  which  may  have  caused 
some  jobs  to  slow  up  more  than  we  think 
they  should  have.  Many  of  those  jobs  will 
not  be  completed  for  well  over  2  years. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  concern- 
ing this  bill  is  the  uncertainty  it  may 
cause.  I  really  think  much  of  the  un- 
certainty is  unfounded.  But  let  us  be 
honest  with  ourselves.  Let  us  begin  with 
a  clean  slate.  Let  us  say  that  all  of  those 
projects  that  are  under  construction  and 
all  work  which  has  started  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  shall  go  ahead  and  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  their  practice  of  law 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
that  all  projects  coming  into  existence 
after  that  time  shall  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  which  will  then  be  applicable. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Just  seems  to  me 
that  to  do  otherwise  will  create  some 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  labor  unions 
and  will  create  some  imcertainty  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry, and  for  that  reason  I  urge  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  comes  as  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  hear 
that  I  do  not  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  since  I  have  spent  the  entire  after- 
noon in  trying  to  defend  a  Republican 
substitute  to  a  Democratic  bill.  I  thought 
I  earned  something  for  that  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  just 
one  bite  too  much.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Guckman)  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  very  effectively  amending  the 
act  to  put  grandfathering  Into  the  bill. 
What  we  were  willing  to  accept  was  some 
kind  of  reasonable  and  rational  com- 
promise to  total  grandfathering  which 
the  gentleman  proposes  now  or  none  at 
all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  position  in 
which  the  bUl  now  stands,  projects  up 
to  $5  million  would  be  grandfathered  for 
a  year  and  projects  beyond  $5  million 
in  size  would  be  grandfathered  for  2 
years,  but  not  forever. 

There  has  been  a  little  discussion 
around  these  Chambers  about  some  water 
projects.  Some  of  those  projects  are  go- 
ing to  extend  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  Involve  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

What  the  gentleman  is,  in  effect,  say- 
ing is  that  any  of  those  projects  that 
have  ah-eady  been  started  or  which  are 
started  within  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  will  forevermore  be  out- 
side the  purview  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  precisely  these 
kinds  of  projects  that  ought  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  the  act.  It  is  a  totally  un- 
reasonable sort  of  exemption  to  say  that 
anybody  who  gets  a  shovel  into  the 
ground  before  the  expiration  of  90  days 


after  the  President's  signature  will  for- 
evermore, regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
project,  be  insulated  against  the  normal 
kind  of  activity  that  his  competitors  in 
every  other  industry  engage  in 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  something  that  the 
gentleman  said.  It  is  not  actually  90  days 
after  the  signature.  My  cutoff  date  was 
the  date  of  the  enactment,  so  it  was  the 
date  of  the  President's  signature.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  appropriate  date. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  accept  that  correction,  but  it  does  not 
help.  A  bad  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Thompson) 
there  were — ayes  132,  noes  82. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet  when  the  vote  by  a  division 
was  taken  and  I  am  now  demanding  a 
recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  on 
his  feet  and  will  be  recognized  for  that 
purpose. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  demands 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ALLEN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SARASIN  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTmriE  OFFERED  BY  UK 
QUIE. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Allen  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasin  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Qxtie:  On  line  13, 
of  page  1,  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Sarasin  : 

After  the  words,  "or  repair  at  such  site:", 
add  the  following  language:  "except  where 
the  construction  site  Is  adjacent  to  or  part 
of  a  nonconstructlon  or  industrial  facility 
and  a  separate  entrance  Is  reserved  for  the 
Individuals  regularly  employed  at  that  fa- 
cility or  for  Individuals  employed  by  per- 
sons making  delivery  to  or  taking  shipments 
from  that  facility  which  Is  not  directed  at 
that  separate  entrance,  no  picketing  shall 
be  permitted  at  such  separate  entrances;" 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  will  be  pleased  to  accept  this 
national  emergency  amendment. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reviewed  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  . 
I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile  addition  to  my 
substitute  and  I  certainly  would  accept 
it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  this 
amendment  has  changed  several  times 
since  I  received  the  first  copy.  We  have 
been  shooting  at  a  moving  target  all 
afternoon  and  I  am  not  really  sure  where 
we  stand  at  this  time,  however  I  would 
like  to  propound  at  least  two  questions 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  . 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  this  amend- 
ment would  authorize  a  separate  or  re- 
served gate  to  be  set  aside  or  insulated 
at  a  nonconstructlon  or  industrial  facil- 
ity? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  it  is.  This  is  the  amendment 
that  was  adopted  In  the  committee, 
which  is  a  clarification  and,  to  an  ex- 
tent, an  extension  of  the  General  Electric 
case. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield 
still  further,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  amendment  before 
me. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  As  my  colleague 
knows,  it  has  been  my  contention,  and  I 
still  believe  it  to  be  the  truth,  that  his 
amendment,  the  so-called  industrial  fa- 
cility amendment  would  not  accomplish 
the  purpose  that  the  gentleman  intended. 
That  Is  why  I  am  asking  these  questions 
since  I  have  the  same  doubts  on  the 
Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  I  am  trying  to 
respond  to  them. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  certain  that  this  would  au- 
thorize a  separate  reserved  gate  at  what 
we  refer  to  as  a  nonconstructlon  or  an 
industrial  facility? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes.  If  I  may  answer 
further,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  committee  we 
used  this  as  an  example,  a  very  real  one, 
where  there  is  a  steel  plant  in  oc>eration 
in  production,  with  a  rolling  mill  and 
they  want  to  add  a  coke  plant  to  it.  They 
contracted  out  for  the  coke  plant.  There 
is  a  contractor  who  has  a  dispute  with 
his  construction  workers.  Under  this 
amendment  there  would  be,  limited  to 
the  construction  workers,  the  one  gate 
and  the  industrial  workers  there,  as  in 
the  General  Electric  case,  only  this  is 
more  specific,  to  go  through  all  the  other 
gates  to  continue  production. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  All  right.  The  sec- 
ond question  that  I  wish  to  propound  is 
even  more  pertinent  because,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  it  has  been  my  con- 
tention that  the  legislation  is  drafted  in 
such  a  way  that  so  long  as  the  picketing 
Is  not  primarily  directed  at  the  employ- 
ees of  the  industrial  union  employer,  so 
long  as  that  is  met,  they  still  can  Induce 


or  in  other  ways  attempt  to  encourage 
the  same  employees  to  go  along  with 
their  .strike.  So  that  is  why  I  am  asking 
this  question:  Is  it  the  understanding  of 
the  chairman  that  at  that  separate  gate 
or  reserve  gate  a  construction  union 
member  may  not  legally  conduct  a  strike, 
picket,  or  endeavor  to  induce  the  em- 
ployees of  any  nonconstructlon  or  in- 
dustrial facility  employer  to  strike  or  In 
any  way  Join  in  sympathy  with  their 
own  strike? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  answer  is  that  under  the 
amendment  the  aggrieved  construction 
worker  cannot  picket  the  other  gate.  At 
that  point  we  run  into  the  first  amend- 
ment problem  on  free  speech.  We  cannot 
give  that  away.  They  can  talk,  but  they 
cannot  picket. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  have  been  making.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  is  saying  they  could  con- 
duct an  Informational  picket  at  the  so- 
called  reserve  gate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  They  could  not 
picket  the  industrial  gate. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Can  they  induce  in 
any  way  the  employees  of  the  noncon- 
structlon or  industrial  facility  employer, 
the  employees  who  supposedly  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  to  be  embroiled  in  the 
strike — can  they  In  any  way  induce  those 
employees?  That  is  my  question.  The 
chairman  says  they  cannot  picket,  but 
can  they  in  any  way  induce  other  em- 
ployees in  sympathy  with  their  strike  not 
to  go  to  work  or  to  support  their  strike, 
even  though  they  are  in  a  separate  indus- 
trial or  commercial  setting? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  first,  they  cannot  picket.  Second, 
they  would  have  the  right,  for  instance, 
to  purchase  a  newspaper  ad  in  an  effort 
to  induce  them,  or  they  could  speak 
verbally.  They  could  telephone,  or  they 
could  write  letters,  but  they  could  not 
picket;  otherwise  it  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  right. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  understand  that. 
What  we  are  talking  about  Is  activities 
that  may  be  legal  at  that  reserve  or  set- 
aside  gate  at  the  nonconstructlon  or  in- 
dustrial facility.  I  am  just  trying  to  get 
this  crystal  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ash- 
BROOK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
Chairman  that  I  am  trying  to  get  it  very 
crystal  clear  what  activity  will  be  pro- 
scribed and  what  activity  will  be  allowed 
at  that  reserve  gate,  because  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  reserve  gate  and  the 
gentleman  says  we  cannot  have  picket- 
ing but  yet  the  construction  milon  mem- 
bers can  at  that  gate  engage  in  induce- 
ment of  the  industrial  employees  not  to 
go  in,  in  effect,  then,  we  have  picketing 
whether  or  not  we  call  it  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  no,  they  cannot  picket  at  that 
gate.  They  cannot  leaflet  at  that  gate. 
They  cannot  impede  the  progress  of  the 
other  workers  entering,  except  their 
own. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  At  that  gate.  The 
statement  of  the  gentleman  gives  me 


some  assurance.  I  would  have  to  admit 
that  I  still  have  some  trepidation.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  if  we  wrote  an 
amendment  that  says  under  no  circum- 
stances could  construction  union  em- 
ployees picket,  strike,  leaflet,  or  in  any 
way  induce  any  employee  of  a  noncon- 
structlon or  industrial  facility  employer, 
they  still  might  be  able  to.  But  at  least 
the  gentleman  is  on  record  as  answer- 
ing the  question  in  the  way  that  I  had 
hoped  he  would.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Allen).  In  the  amendment  that 
was  previously  discussed  as  being  pos- 
sibly offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee it  appeared  that  the  language 
would  be  clarifying.  As  I  see  the  amend- 
ment which  was  actually  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I  see  that 
one  additional  sentence  has  been  added 
and  that  is  the  last  sentence  which  sa3^: 

No  picketing  shall  be  permitted  at  such 
separate  entrances. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  ex- 
plain why  it  has  been  clarified  to  that 
point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  at  the  place  where  this 
falls  into  the  bill  it  would  have  no  mean- 
ing whatever  to  insert  that  provision 
imless  we  add  just  what  is  said  here,  be- 
cause previously  it  said  "and"  and  it  did 
not  say  what  was  proscribed  and  what 
was  prohibited.  This  definitely  says  there 
shall  be  no  picketing.  If  we  look  at  where 
it  is,  it  says  they  shall  not  picket.  The 
original  amendment  says  "and  where" 
and  so  on,  and  I  said,  "No  picketing  shall 
be  permitted  at  such  separate  entrances." 
This  makes  it  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ALLEN  TO  TH« 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SARASIN  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NA- 
TURE  OP  A   SUBSTITUTE   OFFERED   BY   MR.   QUIZ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Allen  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasin  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Insert  at 
the  end  of  the  3rd  line  from  the  bottom  of 
page  3,  Immediately  following  the  word  "ac- 
tion", the  following  language:  ",  provided  the 
Construction  Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee  established  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  n  hereof,  on  Its  own  motion,  and  for 
reasons  of  overriding  national  security  or  be- 
cause of  substantial  potential  Impact  on  the 
economy  or  on  the  Federal  budget  does  not 
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disapprove  and  notify  the  lalfor 
of  Its  disapproval  prior  to  tl  e 
said   ten  days,  in  which  eve  at 
plckeung  or  refusal  ta  perf or  n 
be  postponed  at  least  thirty  d  lys 
to  the  parties  involved  to  rec<  nclle 
ferences  or  dispute  by  collect  Ive 
with  such  assistance  as  the  Fe  leral 
and  Conciliation  Service  of  tpe 
of  Labor  may  provide". 


di  'lay 


h),ve 
ths 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  is 
support  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to 
from  New  Jersey. 

»4r.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  ^ 
gentleman  from  Tennessee 
this  amendment  at  lengtjh 
Chair  and  with  the  comn 
it  to  be  a  good  amendment 
take. 

Essentially,  as  I  understai  id 
exists  a  national  emergency 
another  sort  the  constructi^i 
set  up  imder  title  11  could 
to  be  delayed  any  strilce 
period  of  30  days.  Is  that  cl.. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correc 
man,  and  the  committee  could 
own  motion  in  any  case  wheie 
the  national  security  was 
where  there  was  potential 
stantial  impact  upon  the  i 
omy  or  upon  the  Federal 
could  on  their  own  motion 
Mr.  THOMPSON.   Mr. 
agree  with  the  amendment 
it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  _ 
gentleman  will  yield,  we 
ceived  the  amendment  on  .. 
I  guess  the  first  question 
is  if  the  gentleman  In  an; 
this  would  limit  or  in  any  waj 
powers  of  the  President  und4r 
Hartley  on  national  security 
Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  In  answer 
tleman,  it  would  not  in  any 
but  we  establish  under  this  L 
mittee  and  it  is  appointed  b^ 
dent,  and  the  President  car 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  only 
occurs.  This  is  to  prevent 
strikes  from  occurring,  to 

certain  cases  where  the  C , 

dustry  Collective  Bargaining 
feels  that  an  impending 
Jeopardize  the  national  s 
other  reasons  stated  they 
their  disapproval,  in  which 

could  be  no  strike  or  , , 

period  of  30  days  in  order  to 
for  the  parties  to  try  to 
differences  with  the  as; 
Mediation  Service  of  the 
Labor. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  say  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment 
of  us  on  this  side  are  not 
that  that  would  be  the 
amendment;  but  Inasmuch  as 
part  of  the  act  that  would 
2  years,  there  would  be  no 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ,_. 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from    Tennessee    (Mr.    ALLof) 


gehtleman  from 
recognized  in 

C  lairman,  will 

the  gentleman 

C  lairman,  the 

las  discussed 

with   the 

committee.  I  think 

\  rhich  we  can 

It,  If  there 

of  one  or 

committee 

or  cause 

activity  for  a 

coryect? 

,  Mr.  Chair- 
do  it  on  its 
it  felt  that 
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mpact,  sub- 
na  blonal  econ- 
bidget.  They 
c  isallow  it. 
Chairman,  I 
ahd  I  support 
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it  Is  In  the 

last  for 

damage 


oily 
great 


question  Is  on 

jentleman 

to   the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  <3uie)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  quite  obvious  we 
are  at  that  juncture  now  where  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  . 

Let  me  briefly  recap,  if  I  may,  that 
as  this  day  began  we  were  talking  about 
one  particular  bill  (H.R.  4250).  As  the 
day  began,  it  was  in  trouble.  Those  of 
us  who  play  the  "numbers  game"  around 
here  know  that  as  of  this  morning  there 
were  130  sure  votes  against  it  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  There  were  about  74 
or  75  against  it  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 
There  were  also  about  four  or  five  over 
here  that  could  be  had  and  I  suggest 
there  were  about  20  over  here  wavering, 
wobbling,  shaky,  undecided,  on  the  Dem- 
omratic  side.   Defeat  of  this  bill  was 
clearly  In  prospect  as  we  began.  The 
majority  side  recognized  it  and  decided 
to  go  bargaining  for  votes.  Naturally,  I 
regret  this  foray  for  votes  brought  the 
majority  over  to  our  side  for  sponsorship 
of  the  substitute  amendment  with  the 
hope  of  wooing  just  a  handful  of  addi- 
tional votes  and  with  the  ruse  that  the 
substitute  amendment  was  simply  the 
same  language  adopted  by  the  conferees 
in  December  1^5.  Supposedly  now  those 
in  support  of  that  language  could  now 
vote  for  this  substitute  amendment  In 
good  conscience. 

Walt  a  minute,  wait  just  one  minute. 
The  language  is  by  no  means  the  same, 
for  its  author  admitted  to  three  major 
and  two  minor  changes  when  he  made 
his  pitch.  Oh,  admittedly,  we  cleaned 
up  one  problem  area  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Ashbrook  amendment;  but  even 
so,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  Member 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  to  feel  locked 
in  to  the  Sarasin  substitute  because  he 
or  she  might  have  voted  for  that  con- 
ference report  in  December  1975 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking"  about 
two  different  things  here,  particularly 
in  view  of  what  we  have  added  and  sub- 
tracted by  way  of  amendment  and  we 
now  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  have 
in  this  substitute  amendment. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  labor  lawyer 
or  particularly  attuned  to  this  kind  of 
legislation.  It  Is  not  my  area  of  exper- 
tise; but  I  submit  that  there  are  90  per- 
cent of  the  sharpest  labor  lawyers  in 
this  country  who  cannot  Interpret  in 
any  way  what  we  have  done  to  this 
substitute  amendment. 

I  dare  the  author  of  the  substitute 
amendment  to  come  down  here  and  ex- 
plain word  for  word  for  us  what  the  effect 
of  his  substitute  would  be  right  now.  He 
does  not  know,  none  of  us  know  what  we 
have  in  this  substitute. 

I  submit  we  should  go  back  to  the 
original  game  plan  and  meet  this  issue 
head-on.  There  are  all  the  arguments 


in  the  world  to  vote  down  this  substitute 
and  all  its  amendments  that  this  House 
does  not  understand.  Those  who  have 
supported  those  amendments  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  their  pitch  to 
the  homebuilders  and  all  the  rest. 

Remember  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when  this  body  wanted  to  do  something 
for  the  ladies,  so  there  was  an  advisory 
commission  being  considered  and  some- 
one said,  "Let's  mandate  50  percent 
women  on  that  commission."  So  every- 
one jumped  right  In.  We  got  the  ladies' 
vote.  We  met  that  issue  and  then  tm-ned 
aroimd  and  discarded  the  whole  commis- 
sion whatsoever. 

I  suggest  that  you  can  do  the  same 
thing  today.  You  have  made  your  points 
here  and  there,  but  let  us  not  forget  the 
real  key  issue.  This  Is  a  bad  bUl  on  its 
face.  There  is  no  way  to  clean  it  up. 

Will  its  enactment  Improve  labor- 
management  relations?  Of  course  not. 
Will  this  bill  get  any  more  houses  built? 
Of  course  not.  Will  this  bill  bring  down 
construction  costs?  Of  course  not.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  do  just  the  opposite. 
So,  why  In  heaven's  name  should  we  pass 
It  when  the  latest  polls,  for  example,  in- 
dicate that  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  is 
opposed  to  it? 

Did  the  Members  of  this  House  ever 
stop  to  think  how  the  defeat  of  this  bill 
could  slow  down  the  juggernaut  for  all 
those  other  bad  pieces  of  legislation  com- 
ing down  the  pike?  "What  effect  will  it 
have  over  In  the  other  body,  if  it  does 
pass,  when  they  debate  the  same  issue? 
You  good,  stalwart  sons  and  daughters 
Who  love  freedom  can  certainly  strike  a 
blow  for  liberty  here.  Members  laugh,  but 
the  folks  back  home  are  listening  and 
they  are  watching,  and  they  have  been 
taking  coimt. 

I  say  again,  we  have  a  good  chance 
here  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty  by  vot- 
ing down  this  substitute:  then  getting 
with  it,  meeting  the  issues  head-on  and 
voting  down  this  bad  bill.  We  can  defeat 
this  bill  and  I  ask  you  to  join  me  and 
vote  "no." 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimxber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  was  totally  honest  when  he  said 
that  this  is  not  an  area  of  his  expertise, 
and  I  agree  with  that.  I  rather  thought 
for  a  while  that  he  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain Henry  Kissinger's  foreign  policy. 
It  sounded  to  me  like  a  speech  of  over 
7  or  8  years  ago,  and  we  are  going  to 
strike  a  blow  for  liberty. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman  ob- 
jects so  strenuously  to  an  effort  by  the 
majority  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
minority  and  develop  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which,  Indeed,  a  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  imderstand 
They  understood  the  bill  2  years  ago 
and  the  conference  2  years  ago,  even  if 
the  gentleman  did  not.  I  suspect  that  he 
did,  however.  I  think  he  is  being  overly 
modest.  I  think  he  Is,  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook),  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 
and  myself,  an  average  Member. 

His  performance  was  a  little  bit  be- 
low average,  but  if  one  is  going  to  hit 
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.300  for  a  season,  every  once  in  a  while 
one  drops  down  to  .225.  So,  I  thank 
him  for  his  contribution  toward  liberty. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  now  for  us 
to  vote  for  the  Sarasin  substitute,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
have  never  been  to  a  revival  meeting  be- 
fore. I  really  enjoyed  that,  but  let  me  go 
back  again  to  what  I  said  when  this 
substitute  was  offered  initially.  There 
were  many  people  who  supported  the 
common  situs  picketing  bill  last  year,  and 
I  was  one  of  them.  I  was  fully  prepared 
to  support  the  same  bill  again. 

I  think  it  is  a  compromise.  It  does  not 
make  either  side  particularly  happy.  Title 
I  or  title  II  provide  more  restrictions.  I 
think  it  is  a  balanced  bill,  and  it  will 
make  some  sense.  But,  I  did  not  like  H.R. 
4250.  I  thought  it  was  too  ambiguous;  I 
thought  it  raised  too  many  questions;  I 
think  it  went  too  far.  It  appeared  to  tase 
out  many  of  the  unfair  labor  practices, 
but  put  a  few  back  in.  I  think,  because  of 
the  ambiguity,  it  would  have  been  a  bill 
which  would  be  litigated  for  a  very  long 
time. 

So  I  said,  "Let  us  go  back  to  where  we 
were  before,  to  a  bill  we  all  did  under- 
stand, and  one  we  talked  about  since  the 
conference  report  was  adopted  in  1975. 
You  all  have  to  either  defend  or  object 
to  It,  depending  on  the  way  you  voted  at 
that  time." 

At  least  we  start  from  common  groimd. 
H.R.  4250  is  not  like  the  bill  which  was 
adopted  before.  The  approach  was  com- 
pletely different.  Many  aspects  were  com- 
pletely different.  So  we  went  back  to  this 
point.  In  the  conference  report  I  did  not 
kid  anyone.  We  allowed  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  work  its  wUl,  and  the 
House  has  worked  Its  will.  It  has  put 
back  in  the  Ashbrook  amendment.  I 
would  point  out  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  so  persuasive  I  voted  for  it,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  had  taken  it  out. 

I  think  on  balance  we  have  come  up 
with  a  better  bill  than  we  had  last  year. 
We  have  certainly  a  better  bUl  with  this 
substitute  than  we  had  in  H.R.  4250  as 
it  was  originally  voted  out  of  committee. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  to  vote 
for  the  substitute  and  let  us  get  on  with 
it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  House,  here  is  the  situation  that  we 
are  In,  and  this,  I  think,  requires  a  de- 
cision now.  Yet,  we  have  a  substitute 
that  we  are  about  ready  to  vote  on.  But 
the  decision  we  have  to  make  Is  this: 
whether  or  not  tJils  substitute  is  some- 
thing that  we  want  signed  Into  law. 

As  I  judge  the  political  situation,  the 
odds  are  greater  that  this  bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  House  if  the  substitute  is 
adopted  than  is  the  situation  if  the  orig- 
inal committee  bill  is  voted  upon. 

I  say  to  you  my  colleagues  that  the 
substitute  does  do  some  things  which  I 
like.  It  is  an  improvement  in  certain  re- 


spects over  the  conunlttee  bill.  But  I  say 
to  you  my  colleagues  that  you  should 
remember  this:  The  real  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  the  original  bill  is  still  part 
of  this  substitute,  and  this  is  what  is 
wrong  with  common  situs  picketing.  It 
provides — and  all  of  you  know  it  pro- 
vides— the  potential  for  jeopardy  and  for 
injury  to  Innocent  third  parties.  As  long 
as  third  parties  are  made  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  mistakes  of  others,  then  it 
is  wrong  in  principle  and  it  will  not  serve 
the  best  interests  of  this  country*. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  personal  opinion, 
if  we  vote  for  the  substitute  we  are  en- 
hancing the  passage  of  a  common  situs 
bill.  If  we  vote  against  it,  still  common 
situs  might  pass,  the  committee  bill 
might  pass.  But  if  we  reject  the  substi- 
tute under  the  rules  of  this  House,  then 
the  committee  bill  will  be  subject  to 
every  amendment  that  has  been  pro- 
posed here  today,  and  we  will  get  another 
vote.  That  is  what  the  rules  of  this  House 
provide  for.  Do  not  stampede. 

But  now  the  question  is  simply  this: 
Do  we  want  to  enhance  the  chances  of 
passing  legislation  which  provides  for  in- 
jury to  innocent  third  parties?  I  think 
not. 

To  explain  what  I  am  talking  about, 
just  suppose  that  we  have  young  sons  in 
the  fifth  grade.  They  catch  my  young 
son  cheating,  but  they  pimish  not  just 
my  young  son  but  yours,  too.  That  is 
wrong  and  you  all  know  it. 

That  is  the  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
common  situs  picketing.  I  believe  from 
the  top  of  my  head  to  the  bottom  of  my 
feet  that  we  stand  a  better  chance  of 
defeating  common  situs,  if  that  is  what 
we  want  to  do,  if  we  vote  down  the  Sar- 
asin substitute.  Remember,  too,  that  if 
we  pass  a  bill  it  can  be  completely  re- 
written in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Sarasin)  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quie). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  246,  noes  177, 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  97] 


AYES— 246 


Addabbo 

Bedell 

AXaka 

Bellehson 

Alexander 

Benjamin 

Allen 

Bennett 

Ambro 

Bevlll 

Ammennan 

Blaggi 

Anderson, 

Bingham 

Calif. 

Blanchard 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Blouin 

Andrews, 

Boland 

N.Dak. 

Boiling 

Annunzio 

Bonior 

Applegate 

Bonker 

Ashley 

Brademas 

Aspln 

Brodhead 

AuColn 

Brooks 

Badillo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Baldus 

Brown.  Ohio 

Baucus 

Burke.  Calif. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 


Danielson 

Le  Fante 

Reuss 

Delaney 

I^ederer 

Richmond 

Deilums 

Leggett 

Rlnaldo 

Dent 

Lehman 

Risenhoover 

Dicks 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Roberts 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Rodlno 

Dingell 

Luken 

Roe 

Dodd 

Lundine 

Roncallo 

Downey 

McCloskey 

Rooney 

Drlnan 

McCormack 

Rose 

Duncan,  Oreg.    McDade 

Rosenthal 

Early 

McFall 

Rostenkowski 

Eckhardt 

McHugh 

Roybal 

Edgar 

McKinney 

Russo 

Edwards,  Calif.  Madlgan 

Ryan 

EUberg 

Maguire 

Sarasin 

Ertel 

Markey 

Scheuer 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mattox 

Scliroeder 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mazzoli 

Schulze 

Fary 

Meeds 

Seiberllng 

Fascell 

Metcalfe 

Sharp 

Findley 

Meyner 

Shipley 

Fisher 

Mikulski 

Simon 

Fithian 

Mikva 

Slack 

Flood 

MUler.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Plorlo 

Mlneta 

Solara 

Foley 

Mlnlsh 

Spellman 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

St  Germain 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moakley 

Stark 

Praser 

Moffett 

Steers 

Gammage 

Mol!oiian 

Stokes 

Gaydos 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Stratton 

Gephardt 

Moss 

Studds 

Giaimo 

Mottl 

Thompson 

Gibbons 

Murpny,  ni. 

Thornton 

Gilman 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Tonry 

GUckman 

Murtha 

Traxler 

Gonzalez 

Myers,  Michael  Tsonp.'as 

Gradison 

Natcher 

Tucker 

Hamilton 

Nedzl 

Udall 

Hanley 

Nix 

Van  Deerim 

Hannaford 

Nolan 

Vander  Jagt 

Harrington 

Nowak 

Vanlk 

Harris 

Dakar 

Vento 

Hawkins 

Oberstar 

Volkmer 

Heckler 

Obey 

Walgren 

Heltel 

Ottinger 

Walsh 

HUlU 

Panetta 

Waxman 

Hollenbeck 

Patten 

Weaver 

Holtzman 

Patterson 

Weiss 

Horton 

Pattison 

WhaJen 

Howard 

Pease 

White 

Ichord 

Pepper 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Calif   Pike 

Wlrth 

Jordan 

Poage 

WolC 

Kastenmeier 

Price 

Wright 

Keys 

Prltchard 

Wydler 

KUdee 

Pursell 

Yates 

Koch 

Rahall 

Yatron 

Kostmayer 

RaUsback 

Young,  Mo. 

Krueger 

Rangel 

Zablocki 

LaPaice 

Regula 
NOES— 177 

Zeferetti 

Abdnor 

Derwlnskl 

Hubbard 

Anderson,  ni. 

Devine 

Huckaby 

Archer 

Dickinson 

Hughes 

Armstrong 

Dornan 

Hyde 

Ashbrook 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Ireland 

Badham 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jeffords 

Bafalis 

Edwards.  Okia 

Jenkins 

Barnard 

Emery 

Jenrette 

Bauman 

English 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bo  wen 

Evans,  Del. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Breaux 

Evans,  Ga. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Breckinridge 

Fenwlck 

Kasten 

Brinkley 

Fish 

Kazen 

Broomfield 

Pllppo 

Kelly 

Brown,  Mich. 

Flowers 

Kemp 

Broyhlll 

Flynt 

Ketchum 

Buchanan 

Porsythe 

Kindness 

Burgener 

Fountain 

Krebs 

Burke,  Fla. 

Prenze! 

Lagomarslno 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Prey 

Latta 

Butler 

Puqua 

Leach 

Byron 

Ginn 

Lent 

Carter 

Gold  water 

Levltas 

Cederberg 

Goodiing 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Chappell 

Gore 

Long,  Md. 

Clawson,  Del 

Grassley 

Lott 

Cleveland 

Gudger 

Lujan 

Cochran 

Guyer 

McClory 

Cohen 

Hagedorn 

McDonald 

Coleman 

Hall 

McEwen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hammer- 

McKay 

Conable 

schmldt 

Mahon 

Corcoran 

Hansen 

Mann 

Crane 

Harsha 

Marks 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hefner 

Marlenee 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hlghtower 

Marriott 

de  la  Garza 

Holland 

Martin 

Derrick 

Holt 

Mathls 
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Michel 

Rogers 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Rousselot 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Rudd 

Montgomery 

Runnels 

Moore 

Ruppe 

Moorbead, 

Santlnl 

Calif. 

Satterfleld 

Myers.  Gary 

Sawyer 

Myers.  Isd. 

Sebellus 

Neal 

ShuBter 

Nichols 

Slkes 

O'Brien 

Skelton 

Pettis 

Skubltz 

Plckla 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Pressler 

Snyder 

Preyer 

Spence 

Quayle 

Stangeland 

Qule 

Stanton 

Qiilllen 

Steed 

Rhodes 

Stelger 

Robinson 

Stockman 

NOT  VOllNO— 

BogKS 

MUford 

Davis 

Murphy,  N.T. 

HarUn 

Sisk 

The  Clerk 

announced 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murphy 

of  New  York 

Teague  against. 

Mr.  Staggers 

for,  with  Mr.  h 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

rreen 

rrlble 

cniman 

IVaggonner 

l^alker 

Sampler 

Catkins 

Whltehurst 

Vhltley 

Vhltten 

Vlgglns 

Alison,  Bob 

Vlnn 
•  VjUe 

'  roung.  Alaska 
'  roung,  Fla. 


I  itaggers 
'  'eague 
oung,  Tex. 

the  following 


for,  with  Mr. 
M  Iford  against. 

Messrs.     BYRON     and     FLOWERS 

changed  their  vote  from  "eye"  to  "no' 
So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  of' 
fered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.   Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  wore 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  st  :ong  opposi- 
tion   to    HJR.    4250,    leglsl)  tlon    which 
would  legalize  the  present  iy  imlawf  ul 
secondary  boycotts  in  the   jonstruction 
industry  and  permit  the  pic  ceting  of  all 
employers  on  a  constructicn  site  even 
though  the  imion  may  haie  a  dispute 
with  'Just  one  employer  on  i  given  Job. 
Since  the  enactment  of  t  \e  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  r  tlated  stat- 
utes, both  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Nat  onal  Labor 
Relations  Board  have  fash  oned  a  ra- 
tional and  logical  body  of  la  v  governing 
labor-management  relatione    by  means 
of  a  case-by-case  resolution  ( f  extremely 
complex  disputes  in  this  are  i.  While  no 
one  party  is  completely  sa;isfled  with 
the  current  state  of  the  la\'.  It  is  well 
recognized  that  the  coiu-ts  a  id  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Boarc  have  done 
an  admirable  Job  in  lnterpr«  ting  a  bal- 
ance of  interests  between  n  anagement 
and  labor  as  envisioned  by  the  NLRA 
and  related  legislation.  Wha ;  H.R.  4250 
will  accomplish,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
is  a  complete  destruction  of  a  reasonable 
balance  of  Interests  in  the  c  instruction 
Industry.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  surely  have  disastrous  e  fects  upon 
this  country's  construction  in  lustry  and, 
consequently,  upon  the  Natiorfs  economy 
as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to 
H.R.  4250  goes  far  beyond 
last  year's  common  situs  pi.^. 
It  in  effect  legalizes  seconda  y 
by  allowing  a  contractor  or 
site  to  be  imjustifiably  affect^ 
pute  that  does  not  involve 
tlon.  by  repealing  most  of  secllion 
the  National  Labor  Relation  ; 
4250  reinstates  provisions  al 
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scope  of 

cpceting  bill. 

boycotts 

the  same 

by  a  dls- 
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8(b)  of 

Act,  H.R. 
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fair labor  practices.  Including  picketing 
for  unlawful  objectives,  mass  picketing 
to  coerce  employees  in  selecting  bargain- 
ing representatives,  and  generally  im- 
restrained  picketing.  But  most  impor- 
tantly, is  the  fact  that  H.R.  4250  would 
serve  to  limit  competition  by  making 
most  construction  work  either  all-imion 
for  all-nonunion.  Most  proponents  of  the 
bill,  including  the  unions,  openly  admit 
that  this  is  what  they  want — no  more 
construction  projects  where  the  union 
and  nonunion  worker  can  work  side  by 
side. 

This  means  ^e  general  contractor 
who  employs  union  workers  will  no  long- 
er be  able  to  risk  taking  any  bids  from 
subcontractors  using  nonunion  employ- 
ees. Similarly,  the  open  shop  general 
contractor  will  no  longer  dare  to  use  a 
unionized  subcontractor.  The  obvious  ef- 
fect is  to  restrict  competition  and,  there- 
by, soon  drive  out  of  business  the  con- 
tractors who  do  not  fit  the  dominant 
pattern  in  their  area.  They,  and  their 
employees,  will  be  shut  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. In  addition,  the  reduced  com- 
petition will  inevitably  produce  more 
costly  construction  and  we  all  know  who 
pays  for  that — you  and  I— the  American 
taxpayers  and  consumers. 

Let  us  examine  the  economic  impact 
of  common  situs  legislation  on  these 
contractors — most  of  whom  are  small 
businessmen.  Dr.  Pierre  Rinfret,  the  em- 
minent  New  York  economist  and  presi- 
dent of  Rinfret  Asssociates,  Inc.,  recent- 
ly studied  the  effect  of  common  situs 
picketing  legislation  on  small  business 
and  had  these  interesting  observations 
to  make: 

The  construction  Industry  appears  to  be 
dominated  by  small  businesses. 

In  1972.  there  were  about  438.000  firms  en- 
gaged In  contract  construction.  The  number 
of  firms  with  one  to  nine  employees  was 
about  352,000.  These  firms,  therefore,  repre- 
sented about  80  percent  of  all  the  firms  en- 
gaged In  contract  construction. 

There  were  only  about  4,520  firms  with  100 
or  more  employees  engaged  In  contract  con- 
struction In  1972.  These  firms  represented 
about  one  percent  of  all  the  firms  engaged 
In  contract  construction. 

The  construction  Industry  has  a  very  high 
rate  of  business  failures.  We  have  consistent 
statistics  for  business  failures  for  the  past 
decades.  In  1975.  construction  business  fall- 
vures  represented  close  to  20  percent  of  all 
business  failures  In  the  U.S.  That  was  the 
high  point.  The  lowest  percentage  of  failures 
was  registered  In  1972.  when  It  was  14.4  per- 
cent. For  the  first  ten  months  of  1976,  con- 
struction faUures  represented  18.2  percent  of 
all  business  failures. 

The  average  liability  per  failure  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  has  tended  to  Increase 
sharply  In  the  last  decade.  In  1965  the  aver- 
age liability  per  failxire  was  about  $116,000. 
It  peaked  at  about  $286,000  in  1974  and  was 
about  $236,000  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1976  (not  annually  rated). 

The  construction  industry  has  a  greater 
percentage  of  workers  on  strike  than  does 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  1973,  the  per- 
centage of  workers  involved  in  strikes  for 
'•all  industries"  was  3.0  percent.  For  manu- 
facturing it  was  4.9  percent.  For  construction 
it  was  10.1  percent.  This  tendency  for  a 
greater  percentage  of  workers  in  the  con- 
struction industry  to  be  involved  in  strikes 
is  longstanding  and  persistent. 
Contract     construction     stoppages     have 


been  declining  steadily  as  a  percent  of  all 
U.S.  stoppages  since  1965.  In  1965  contract 
construction  stoppages  represented  about  24 
percent  of  all  U.S  stoppages  but  declined  to 
10.1  percent  by  1973.  Construction  workers 
represented  3.8  percent  of  the  total  employed 
civilian  labor  force  in  1965  and  3.9  percent 
hi  1975.  The  percentage  of  contract  construc- 
tion work  stoppages  in  1965  and  in  1973  ex- 
ceeded the  percentage  of  contract  construc- 
tion workers  In  the  total  civilian  labor  force. 
The  constructloii  Industry  Is  dominated 
by  very  small  businesses  with  a  high  bank- 
ruptcy rate,  high  liabilities  per  failure,  a 
high  rate  of  strikes  and  a  high  rate  of  work 
stoppages. 

It  would  appear  that  common  situs  would 
have  a  negative  impact  on  small  businesses 
as  they  now  exist  In  this  industry  and  would 
work  against  free  entry  of  small  businesses 
Into  the  construction  Industry. 

I  certainly  share  Dr.  Rinfret's  con- 
clusion—this common  situs  picketing 
bill  before  us  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
small  business  contractor  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  our  current  na- 
tional problems  of  unemployment  and 
inflation,  we  simply  do  not  need  H.R. 
4250  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  4250)  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry  by  providing  for 
equal  treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers  and  to  establish  collective-bar- 
gaining procediu-es  in  the  construction 
industry,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
423,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.     ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAICER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  AsHBBooK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4250  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  205,  nays  217, 
not  voting  10,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 217 


(Roll  No.  98] 

YKAS— 205 

Addabbo 

Florio 

Nolan 

Akaka 

Foley 

Nowak 

Allen 

Ford.  Mich. 

Dakar 

Ambro 

Praser 

Oberstar 

Anderson, 

Gammage 

Obey 

Calif. 

Gaydos 

Ottlnger 

Annunzio 

Gephardt 

Panetta 

Applegate 

Glalmo 

Patten 

Ashley 

Gilman 

Patterson 

Aspin 

Gllckman 

Pease 

AuCoin 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

BadUlo 

Hanley 

Perkins 

Baldus 

Hannaford 

Pike 

Baucus 

Harrington 

Price 

Beard,  R.I. 

Harris 

PurseU 

Benjamin 

Hawkins 

Rahall 

Bennett 

Heckler 

Rangel 

Blaggt 

Heftel 

Reuss 

Bingham 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Blanchard 

Horton 

Rinaldo 

Blouin 

Howard 

RIsenhoover 

Boland 

Ichord 

Rodino 

Boiling 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Bonior 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Roncallo 

Bonker 

Jordan 

Rooney 

Brademas 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Keys 

Rostenkowski 

Brooks 

Kildee 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Koch 

Russo 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kostmayer 

Sarasin 

Burke.  Mass. 

LaFalce 

Scheuer 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Le  Fante 

Schroeder 

Burton,  John 

Lederer 

Selberllng 

Burton.  Phillip  Leggett 

Sharp 

Caputo 

Lehman 

Shipley 

Carney 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Simon 

Can- 

Long.  La. 

Slack 

Chlsholm 

Luken 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clausen, 

Ltmdine 

Solarz 

DonH. 

McCloskey 

Spellman 

Clay 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Collins,  HI. 

McFall 

Stark 

Conte 

McHugh 

Stokes 

Conyers 

McKlnney 

Stratton 

Corman 

Magulre 

Studds 

Cornell 

Markey 

Thompson 

ComweU 

Mattox 

Tonry 

Cotter 

Mazzoli 

Traxler 

Danlelson 

Meeds 

Tsongas 

Delaney 

Metcalfe 

Udall 

Dellums 

Meyner 

Van  Deerlln 

Dent 

Mlkulski 

Vanik 

Dicks 

Mikva 

Vento 

Dlggs 

Miller.  Calif. 

Walgren 

Dlngell 

Mlneta 

Walsh 

Dodd 

Mlnlsh 

Waxman 

Downey 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Weaver 

Drlnan 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Moffett 

Whalen 

Early 

MoUohan 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Eckhardt 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Edwards.  CalU. 

Moss 

Wlrth 

Ellberg 

Mottl 

Wolff 

Evans.  Ind. 

Murphy,  HI. 

Wright 

Fary 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Yates 

Fascell 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Fisher 

Myers.  Michael 

Young.  Mo. 

Fithlan 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Flood 

Nix 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Frenzei 

Myers,  Ind. 

Alexander 

Frey 

Natcher 

Ammerman 

Fuqua 

Neal 

Anderson,  HI. 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ginn 

O'Brien 

Andrews, 

Gold  water 

Pattison 

N.  Dak. 

Goodling 

Pettis 

Archer 

Gore 

Pickle 

Armstrong 

Gradlson 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Grassiey 

Pressler 

Badham 

Gudger 

Preyer 

Bafalis 

Guyer 

Pritchard 

Barnard 

Hagedom 

Quayle 

Bauman 

Hall 

Quie 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hamilton 

QuIUen 

Bedell 

Hammer- 

Rallsback 

Bellenson 

Ecbmldt 

Regula 

BevUl 

Hansen 

Rhodes 

Bowen 

Harsha 

Roberts 

Breaux 

Hefner 

Robinson 

Breckinridge 

Hlghtower 

Rogers 

Brlnkley 

HUlis 

Rose 

Broomfleld 

HoUand 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hollenbeck 

Rudd 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holt 

Runnels 

BroyhlU 

Hubbard 

Ruppe 

Buchanan 

Huckaby 

Ryan 

Burgener 

Hughes 

Santlnl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hyde 

Satterfleld 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Ireland 

Sawyer 

Butler 

Jeffords 

Schulze 

Byron 

Jenkins 

Sebellus 

Carter 

Jenrette 

Shuster 

Cavanaugh 

Johnson,  Colo 

Slkes 

Cederberg 

Jones.  N.C. 

Skelton 

Chappell 

Jones,  Okla. 

Skubltz 

Clawson.  Del 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cleveland 

Kasten 

Snyder 

Cochran 

Kazen 

Spence 

Cohen 

Kelly 

Stangeland 

Coleman 

Kemp 

Stanton 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ketchum 

Steed 

Conable 

Kindness 

Steers 

Corcoran 

Krebs 

Stelger 

Coughlin 

Krueger 

Stockman 

Crane 

Lagomarslno 

Stump 

D'Amouis 

Latta 

Symms 

Daniel,  Dan 

Leach 

Taylor 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lent 

Thone 

de  la  Garza 

Levltas 

Thornton 

Derrick 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Treen 

Derwinskl 

Long.  Md. 

Trlble 

Devlne 

Lott 

Tucker 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Ullman 

Dornan 

McClory 

Volkmer 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McCormack 

Waggonner 

Edgar 

McDonald 

Walker 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McEwen 

Wampler 

Edwards,  Okla. 

McKay 

Watkins 

Emery 

Madlgan 

White 

English 

Mahon 

Whitehurst 

Erlenborn 

Mann 

Whitley 

Ertel 

Marks 

Whitten 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mar:enee 

Wiggins 

Evans,  Del. 

Marriott 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evans.  Ga. 

Martin 

Winn 

Fenwick 

Matbis 

Wydler 

Findley 

Michel 

Wylle 

Fish 

Miller.  Ohio 

Young.  Alaska 

Fllppo 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Flynt 

Moore 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Moorhead, 

Forsythe 

Calif. 

Fountain 

Myers,  Gary 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Boggs 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis 

Sisk 

Young,  Tex. 

Harkin 

Staggers 

Mllford 

Teague 

GENERAL  LEAVE 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Teague  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Mllford  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Davis. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
H.R.  4250. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IMMIGRATION,  CITIZENSHIP, 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  TOMORROW  DURING 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  EHiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and 
International  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  to- 
morrow during  the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  us  why  it  is  necessary 
to  get  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  having  a 
hearing  pertaining  to  foreign  medical 
graduates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  committee  be  marking  up  a  bill 
or  merely  holding  hearings? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Merely  holding  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  DEFENSE  OFFICER  PER- 
SONNEL MANAGEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws 
governing  the  appointment,  promotion, 
separation,  and  retirement  of  oflficers  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  13958  of 
the  94th  Congress  which  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
June  24, 1976.  That  bill,  with  one  amend- 
ment I  will  discuss  later,  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  September  13,  1976,  by  a 
vote  of  343  to  4. 

The  Senate,  due  to  the  pressures  of 
other  business  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  94th  Congress,  was  imable  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  important  matter  and, 
as  a  result,  took  no  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  94th  Con- 
grress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Compensation  devoted  many  days  and 
weeks  to  this  very  important  and  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation.  This  bill  will  re- 
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peal  the  present  hodgepodf  e 
unrelated  laws  enacted 
time  over  the  past  30  yean 
place  them  with  a  uniforn 
scribing  logical  career 
grams  for  military  oflBcers 

I  Intend  to  schedule  e3._- 
slderation  of  this  legislaticjn 
report  a  bill  to  the  floor  so 
can  consider  the  matter  at 
This  will  then  provide  the 
ample  time  to  schedule 
consideration  of  this 
fully,  result  in  enactment 
needed  reforms  provided 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention^ 
was  one  provision  in  the 
by  the  House  which  is  not 
bill  I  am  introducing  today 

The  only  difference  between 
I  Introduce  today  and  the 
by  the  House  is  that  the 
bill  included  a  floor  amendnfent 
by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hughes).  That  amendmen 
elude  senior  retired  officers 
officers  of  the  Arnled  Forces 
period  after  release  from 
accepting  employment  wit^i 
contractor  if,  before  their 
were  involved  in  any  way 
under  which   that  contractor 
goods  or  services  to  the  United 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
of  Mr.  Hughes.  I  can  assure 
man  from  New  Jersey  that 
the    chairman    of    the 
Armed  Services  to  arrange 
of  this  matter  to  determine 
tional  legislative  action  shoiild 

In  this  way,  the  need  fo 
in  this   area  can  be 
orderly  manner  and,  if  __„. 
quired,  it  can  be  drafted  in 
ner  as  to  insiu-e  that  it  will 
objective. 


of  separate 
l^om  time  to 
and  will  re- 
statute  pre- 
manfegement  pro- 
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the  House 

m  early  date. 

Senate  with 

necessary 

and,  hope- 

of  the  much 

the  bill  in 


that  there 

as  passed 

ii^cluded  in  the 
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DR.  WERNHER  VON     JRAUN 


The    SPEAKER.    Under 
order  of  the  House,  the 
Florida   <Mr.  Puqua)    Is 
60  minutes. 
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ability  to  Inspire  others  with 
and  purpose  is  another.  Tots 
dedication  ranks  highest  _ 
tributes.  Dr.  Wemher  von 
of  these  and  more. 

My  association  with  Dr. 
dates  back  to  the  days  when 
to  make  the  people  of  our  ^ 
aware  of  the  importance  and 
rocketry.  His  vision  is  a  gre'i 
not  only  great  in  magnitude 
employed,   but   great   in 
htunan  dimensions  of 
opportunity. 

Pew  men  in  their  lives  are 
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giiided  Dr.  von  Braun  in  the  grueling 
years  that  led  to  the  Apollo  lunar  land- 
ing. Yet,  in  conceiving  and  executing 
superbly  the  task  of  building  the  vehicle 
to  fly  men  to  the  Moon,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  even  larger  dimensions  of 
man's  need  to  quest  in  space  for  its 
secrets  and  benefits. 

Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  seek  to  achieve  great 
goals,  often  nearly  imattainable  at  the 
outset.  Certainly,  the  concept  of  flying 
to  the  Moon   is  thinking  on  a  grand 
scale— only  one  Indication  of  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  von  Braiui's  personality; 
while  thinking  on  a  grand  scale  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  many  of  the  "little" 
things  is  another.  His  speeches,  writings, 
and  his  daUy  management  of  a  vast  tech- 
nical organization  all  demonstrated  his 
continuing  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 
His  interest  in  education,  the  arts,  and 
humanities  not  only  caused  his  name  to 
be  associated  with  worthwhile  efforts,  but 
also  caused  him  to  tap  that  seemingly 
Inexhaustable  supply  of  personal  energy 
to  inspire,  aid,  encourage    and  support 
our  national  space  effort 

To  the  youth  who  study  the  technology 
and  science  of  space  he  is  a  symbol  of 
excellence;  a  man  of  imbounded  vision 
and  energy;  a  man  whose  dreams  are 
fashioned  into  reality. 

Many,  after  the  monumental  success 
of  the  Apollo  lunar  landings  would  have 
simply  accepted  the  well-deserved  ac- 
colades of  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  modem  times.  Dr.  von  Braun  chose 
another  path.  After  years  as  the  Director 
of  tjie  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  he 
came  to  Washington  to  help  enlarge  the 
future  planning  for  NASA,  the  agency  he 
had  so  ably  served  for  so  many  years. 
Many  of  the  advanced  Ideas  which  em- 
ploy space  operations  for  our  day-to-day 
benefits  are  an  outgrowth  of  von  Braim's 
vision. 

Today,  Dr.  von  Braun  continues  as  a 
man  of  accomplishment  and  vision  in 
the  Industry  he  helped  to  build.  His  in- 
terests and  contributions  conttoue  to 
span  an  ever  mcreasing  array  of  activi- 
ties. For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  do  not  know 
Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun,  I  woiold  like  to 
read  an  excerpt  from  Erik  Bergaust's 
book,  "Wemher  von  Braun,"  which 
quotes  von  Braun  and  shows  this  man's 
great  insight  for  our  future: 

But  most  of  all,  we  must  remember  that 
oxir  future  lies  In  the  success  we  achieve  in 
the  education  of  our  young  people.  We  must 
not  let  indifference  or  unwUllngness  cause 
us  to  faU  to  see  the  problem  of  education 
In  human  terms— in  terms  of  boys  and  girls 
with  abilities  and  aspirations,  children  who 
may  either  be  held  down  and  defeated  by 
poor  education  or  be  given  new  possibilities 
and  new  goals  by  a  good  one.  When  we 
neglect  education,  we  weaken  the  whole 
foundation  of  free  society.  And  when  we 
neglect  education  in  an  age  of  global  con- 
flict, we  risk  the  very  safety  of  oiu-  nation 
and  the  future  of  freedom  in  the  world  Ed- 
ucation is  the  passport  to  a  better  society 
Don't  forget  that  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  is  to  the  strong. 


a}le 


to  con- 
propoijtlons  that 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  been  supporters  of  the 
Nation's  space  program  since  its  incep- 
tion, today  is  a  special  day.  It  is  Wemher 


von  Braun's  65th  birthday  and  repre- 
sents another  milestone  in  the  remark- 
able career  of  the  man  who  is  one  of  the 
space  age's  most  respected  pioneering 
leaders. 

Few  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share 
the  challenging  assignment  of  sending 
rockets  into  space;  into  other  worlds. 
The  adventure  of  exploration  has  always 
dictated  von  Braun's  moves.  He  Is  an  ex- 
plorer and  tackles  projects  whole- 
heartedly. Whatever  the  challenge,  his 
approach  is  positive,  thorough,  and  or- 
ganized. 

Von  Braun  has  the  ability  to  see  the 
end  results  and  then  to  set  about  work- 
ing toward  their  completion.  Long  be- 
fore man  entered  the  space  age.  he  could 
foresee  the  possibility  of  space  travel. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  successfully 
launched  and  put  into  orbit  the  world's 
first  artificial  satellite,  Sputnik  I.  Amer- 
ica's response  was  swift  and  widespread. 
It  seemed  equally  compounded  of  alarm 
and  chagrin.  As  a  coimter  to  meet  this 
challenge,  there  followed  an  intense  2- 
year   period    of    organization,    buildup, 
fill-in,  planning,  and  general  catchup. 
NASA  was  established  and  long  range 
planning  was  accelerated.  New  capabili- 
ties were  needed  to  conduct  such  a  pro- 
gram. To  that  end,  the  Army  Ballistic  ^ 
Missile    Agency     at    Huntsville,     Ala.. 
headed   by   Wemher   von    Braun.   was 
transferred  to  NASA  along  with  the  big 
Saturn  booster  project. 

Long  before  sputnik,  von  Braim  had 
the  basic  knowledge  and  practical  ex- 
perience to  develop  a  rocket  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  a  satellite  into  orbit  He 
thought  in  1953  that  within  5  years,  as- 
suming an  all  out  effort  was  made,  a 
small  satellite  could  be  launched.  And 
that  within  10  years,  he  believed  a 
manned  station  could  be  built  and  oper- 
ated. 

The  U.S.  space  endeavors  were  in- 
augurated with  the  placement  in  orbit  of 
a  30-pound  sateUlte,  Explorer  I,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1958.  America  had  entered  the 
Space  Age  with  this  successful  orbiting 
attempt  made  imder  the  direction  of  von 
Braun  and  his  team. 

Von  Braun  was  to  become  the  space 
hero  who  eventually  built  the  Saturn 
boosters  that  lifted  off  the  American 
astronauts  for  their  successful  lunar 
landings.  He  will  be  judged  by  history  as 
a  giant  who  made  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributions to  America's  goal  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  return  him  safely. 

I  know  von  Braun  as  a  man  who,  while 
reaching  for  the  stars,  moved  easily  from 
one  accomplishment  to  the  next  in  his 
outstanding  work  in  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion's space  program.  He  Is  an  accom- 
plisher;  and  I  am  glad  for  this  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  extend  best  wishes  on 
his  65th  birthday,  but  also  to  extend  my 
personal  thanks  to  him  for  a  job  well 
done. 

He  deserves  the  recognition  he  re- 
ceived and  stands  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  one  person  can  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  for  yielding  and 
for  taking  the  initiative  on  this  occasion 
to  provide  many  of  us  the  opportunity 
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to  honor  the  undisputed  leader  in  the 
field  of  rocketry  and  space  technology, 
Dr.  Wemher  von  Braim. 

For  most  of  his  65  years,  Dr.  von  Braun 
has  been  at  the  forefront  science  and 
rocket  technology.  A  rocket  expert  since 
the  age  of  19  in  his  native  Germany,  he 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  directing  the 
team  that  designed  and  built  the  Saturn 
5  rocket  that  carried  men  to  the  moon 
during  the  famous  Apollo  missions. 

The  principles  of  aerodynamics  and 
rocket  propulsion  which  von  Braun  pi- 
oneered have  most  recently  been  used  in 
the  development  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
which  was  rolled  out  In  Palmdale,  Calif., 
last  September  17.  This  remarkably  ver- 
satile and  reusable  spacecraft  will  be  a 
"national  work  horse"  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  program — a  program  which  will 
greatly  advance  our  explorations  in  space 
by  enabling  less  expensive  and  more  fre- 
quent Earth-orbital  operations. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  the  scientific 
achievements  which  Dr.  von  Braun  has 
made  and  should  remember  that  they  go 
far  beyond  the  development  of  Saturn 
5's  and  Space  Shuttles.  The  work  Dr. 
von  Braun  has  promoted  has  also  led  to 
significant  advances  in  the  area  of  com- 
munications, mapping  and  charting,  ed- 
ucation, medicine,  meteorology,  environ- 
mental monitoring  and  control,  and  the 
study  of  oceans  and  Earth  resources. 
Numerous  benefits  from  space  explora- 
tion have  also  worked  their  way  into  our 
daily  lives  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
most  people  realize.  To  list  just  a  few, 
we  are  now  able  to  apply  what  we  have 
learned  in  locating  oil,  natural  gas,  In 
detecting  food  sources,  identifying  crops, 
and  developing  monitoring  imits  and 
communications  devices  for  medical 
emergencies;  and  the  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  The  door  to  all  of  these  achieve- 
ments and  technological  developments 
was  opened  by  the  genius  and  innovative 
work  of  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braim. 

As  we  honor  Dr.  von  Braun  this  after- 
noon, he  lies  ill  in  an  Alexandria,  Va., 
hospital.  We  wish  him  well  on  his  birth- 
day, we  thank  him  for  his  tremendous 
contributions,  not  only  to  science  but  to 
mankind,  and  we  pray  for  his  relief  from 
his  illness  and  for  his  speedy  recovery. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
occasion  of  the  65th  birthday  of  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun  gives  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  accomplishments  of  this  ex- 
ceptional    citizen.     Paradoxically,     the 
praise  which  we  hesitate  to  offer  in  per- 
son for  fear  it  may  sound  fulsome  to  the 
recipient  is  more  easily  presented  pub- 
licly in  an  impersonal  setting.  How  many 
of  us  watching  the  U.S.  rockets  speeding 
on  their  way  to  outer  space  have  reflected 
upon  the  expenditure  of  time,  dedicated 
effort  and  thought  by  men  and  women 
associated  with  the  U.S.  space  effort.  The 
staffs  of  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees, the  men  and  women  in  my  home 
town  of  Downey,  "home  of  the  Space 
Shuttle,"  the  scientists,  research  and  de- 
velopment people  at  NASA  and  in  the 
employ  of  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors across  the  Nation,  all  can  look  with 
pride  upon  the  effort.  But  vision  precedes 
every  giant  venture  and  it  is  the  vision  of 


the  Wemher  von  Brauns  of  this  world 
that  paves  the  way  for  achievement  of 
this  high  level. 

The  work  of  Dr.  von  Braun  with  his 
team  from  the  Explorer  I  satellite,  the 
fiights  which  put  our  astronauts  into 
space  and  the  work  on  Skylab  has  been 
that  of  active  participant  in  the  tech- 
nology and  scientific  planning  upon 
which  the  U.S.  space  effort  is  founded. 
It  is  a  record  of  accelerated  progress  and 
who  could  venture  to  assess  just  how 
vastly  the  contribution  of  this  single 
genius  has  abbreviated  the  preparation 
time  on  each  of  the  steady  progress  of 
projects  which  have  astoimded  the  world 
and  formed  the  U.S.  primary  world  role 
in  exploration. 

It  has  been  a  signal  honor  to  be  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  this  great  man 
and  a  privilege  today  to  send  our  warmest 
best  wishes  to  Dr.  von  Braun  and  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  on  this  armiversary 
of  his  birth  March  23,  1912  in  Wirsitz, 
Germany.  His  is  a  career  which  perfectly 
illustrates  the  maxim  that  the  rimgs  of 
a  ladder  are  not  for  resting,  but  for 
climbing  to  greater  heights.  As  the  many 
benefits  of  the  space  program  continue  to 
multiply  his  work  will  continue  to  grow 
in  depth,  breadth  and  benefits  "for  all 
mankind." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  and  altogether  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun,  whose  efforts  in 
the  development  of  rockets  allowed  the 
United  States  to  become  the  first  coun- 
try to  land  a  man  on  the  Moon  and  whose 
name  has  become  synonymous  with  this 
country's  space  program,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  65th  birthday  today. 

Dr.  von  Braun  came  to  my  congres- 
sional district  at  my  Invitation  to  speak 
at  the  local  high  school  in  my  home 
town  of  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  in  1970. 

It  was  a  once-in-a-lifetime  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  present  this  man  to 
that  audience.  A  rapport  was  instantly 
and  instinctively  established  with  this 
large  group  of  young  people.  The  lack  of 
any  "generation  gap"  was  an  immistak- 
able  tribute  to  authentic  greatness  which 
young  people  always  recognize  and  re- 
spect. On  that  day  he  gave  great  inspu-a- 
tion  to  some  1,500  of  our  most  impres- 
sionable youth. 

Bom  in  Wirsitz,  Germany — now  Wyr- 
zysk,  Poland — von  Braun  developed  an 
early  fascination  with  rocketry  and 
geared  his  education  to  that  interest, 
culminating  in  a  Ph.  D.  in  physics  ixfitn. 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  1934.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  had  become  known  to 
the  German  Army  as  a  liquid  fuel  ex- 
pert, and  in  1932  they  employed  him  at 
their  rocket  experiment  station  in  Kum- 
mersdorf .  When  that  activity  was  trans- 
ferred to  Peenemimde  in  1937,  von  Braun 
was  made  technical  director.  His  team  of 
rocket  experts  perfected  the  V-2  rocket, 
which  was  used  against  Britain  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

In  May  1945,  with  Hitler  dead  and  a 
realization  that  Germany  would  not  win 
the  war,  von  Braun  and  his  team  had 
to  choose  which  country  to  surrender  to; 
the  Russians  or  one  of  the  allies.  Noting 
that  the  United  States  was  "known  for 


its  progressive  attitude  toward  science," 
and  was  a  "still  growing  nation  which 
can  afford  rocket  development  on  a 
grand  scale,"  the  decision  was  made  to 
surrender  to  the  Americans.  The  U.S. 
Government  decided  that  only  100  of  the 
team's  top  people  could  emigrate  to 
America,  a  number  which  eventually  be- 
came 118,  including  von  Braun. 

Upon  arrival  in  America,  the  Germans 
were  assigned  to  the  Army  and  sent  to 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  where  von  Braim  was 
made  project  director  for  research  and 
development.  In  1950,  the  Fort  Bliss 
rocket  activities  were  transferred  to  Red- 
stone Arsenal  near  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and 
the  team  moved  there.  In  1955,  von 
Braun  became  a  U.S.  citizen,  as  did  many 
of  his  colleagues.  During  this  time  they 
worked  on  developing  an  upper  stage  for 
the  V-2,  for  Earth-orbital  laimches,  and 
the  rocket  was  named  Redstone.  Well 
before  the  first  launch  of  an  Earth  satel- 
lite by  the  Russians  in  1957,  von  Braun 
proclaimed  that  he  could  place  an  ob- 
ject into  orbit.  President  Eisenhower,  ob- 
serving that  America  was  committed  to 
the  peaceful  exploration  of  space  and 
Redstone  was  a  military  rocket,  decided 
to  develop  an  entirely  new  civilian  laimch 
vehicle,  the  Vanguard.  His  decision  gave 
the  Soviet  Union  the  time  it  needed  to 
put  Sputnik  into  orbit  first. 

Following  Sputnik,  development  of 
Vanguard  was  made  a  very  high  priority. 
When  its  first  test  launch  m  December 
1957  failed,  von  Braun  was  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  try  with  Redstone.  Vowing  that 
he  could  put  a  satellite  into  orbit  within 
90  days,  von  Braun  accomplished  the  task 
on  January  31,  1958,  with  the  launch  of 
Explorer  1. 

With  the  United  States  now  firmly  en- 
trenched in  a  space  program,  a  space 
agency  was  created  to  coordinate  the 
civilian  space  program,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
In  1960,  the  Marshall  Space  Plight  Cen- 
ter was  established  in  Huntsville  as  part 
of  NASA,  and  von  Braun  and  his  team 
were  transferred  there  with  von  Braun 
as  Director  of  the  Center.  During  his 
tenure  at  Marshall,  he  directed  develop- 
ment of  the  Saturn  class  of  launch  ve- 
hicles, includmg  the  Saturn  V,  which  is 
the  most  powerful  launch  vehicle,  even 
to  this  day.  The  Saturn  V  has  a  100-per- 
cent successful  launch  record,  with  a 
total  of  13  launches,  9  of  which  were 
manned — Apollo  8,  the  first  clrcumlunar 
flight,  Apollo  10,  Apollo  11,  the  flrst 
manned  landing  on  the  Moon,  and  Apollo 
12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 

In  1970,  Dr.  von  Braun  became  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  of  NASA  for 
planning,  a  position  he  held  for  2  years. 
On  July  1,  1972,  he  retired  from  NASA 
after  27  years  of  Government  service,  ex- 
plaining that  he  wanted  to  "devote  my 
time  now  to  help  implement  some  space 
projects  I  feel  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance. I  think  I  can  do  this  best  in  pri- 
vate industry,  where  the  tools  of  prog- 
ress are  bemg  made." 

In  July  1972,  he  accepted  the  position 
of  vice  president  for  engineering  and  de- 
velopment for  Fairchild  Industries  In 
Germantown,  Md.  He  retired  from  Pair- 
child  on  December  31,  1976,  and  now  de- 
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votes  himself  to  his  posltlc  n 
of  the  board  of  the  National 
tute.  a  nonprofit  institut 
disseminate  information 
program  to  the  public 
from  "The  Mars  Project, 
1953,  to  his  latest  work, 
Red  Glare,"  written  with 
way  ni  and  completed  jus 
delight  readers  for  years  U 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, ..._ 
I  wish  to  give  thanks  to  Dr 
Braun  for  his  vital  role  ii 
space  program  and  to 
and  his  family  many  fu 
happiness.  He  gave  us  his 
little  In  return. 
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always  been  obsessed  wit  i 
knowledge  and   truth  in 
Many  times  the  scientists 
are  in  the  forefront  of  th 
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Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  we  are 
a  nation  of  immigrants,  and  fortunately 
for  the  United  States,  we  have  acquired 
some  rich  talent  due  to  periodic  upheav- 
als around  the  world.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  U.S.S.R.  acquired  the  rich 
store  of  German  rockets  and  materials  at 
Pennemuende,  in  what  is  now  East  Ger- 
many, but  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  nations  were  able  to  acquire 
most  of  the  top  German  scientists  who 
worked  on  these  rockets.  Among  these 
was  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  who  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1945  to  assist  In 
America's  rocket  program.  He  was  also 
Instrumental  In  getting  our  own  satellite 
program  going  after  the  launch  of  the 
Soviet  Sputnik  in  1957  galvanized  our 
own  space  program  into  accelerated  ef- 
forts. Since  that  time  he  has  made  sig- 
nificant and  generous  contributions  to 
our  rocket  and  space  programs. 

However,  Dr.  von  Braun  although  a 
highly  specialized  scientist  all  his  life, 
does  not  hold  a  narrow  view  of  life  and 
its  problems.  In  a  statement  at  a  space 
congress  held  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  on  No- 
vember 15-19,  1971  he  said: 

Many  of  our  most  urgent  problems  today 
are  global  In  nature.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
Earth  as  a  livable  dwelling  place  for  man- 
kind, we  must  learn  to  view  it  as  a  whole. 
We  must  understand  that  our  existence  de- 
pends on  a  delicate  balance  of  nature,  and 
that  this  balance  Includes  not  only  a'l  of 
mankind  but  of  all  living  things. 

Many  happy  returns  to  Doctor  von 
Braun. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mark 
here  today  the  65th  birthday  of  Dr 
Wernher  von  Braun.  a  man  whose  name 
IS  synonymous  with  America's  space 
successes  and  who  dreamed  realistically 
Of  men  on  the  Moon  when  that  was  but 
a  science  fiction  concept  to  most  of  us 
We  are  told  that  his  mother,  an  out- 
standing amateur  astronomer,  was  a 
strong  Influence  on  this  son  who  once,  in 
his  young  days,  failed  physics  and  math 
But,  soon  after,  an  Intense  absorption  in 
astronomy  led  Dr.  von  Braun  to  a  book 
predicting  that  someday  men  would  land 
on  the  Moon.  In  a  sense,  the  career  of 
this  man  who  would  help  open  up  the 
solar  system  to  travel  by  men  and  their 
machines,  was  launched. 

The  young  von  Braun,  committed  now 
to  mastering  math  and  physics,  soon 
began  work  on  rocket  engines  and  the 
physiological  impact  of  space  flight  His 
experiments^  convinced  him  man  could 
bear  the  thrust  and  deceleration  of  such 
voyages. 

Von  Braun  was  the  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  rocketry  for  Germany  and 
he  saw  rockets  as  a  step  toward  space 
travel^  When  World  War  n  was  almost 
over,  he  evacuated  5,000  of  his  associates 
and  their  famUies  from  an  area  soon  to 
be  taken  by  the  Russians  to  a  sector 
where  the  Americans  were  advancing 

So  in  late  1945,  he  and  some  of  his  top 
people  came  to  the  United  States  The 
U.S.  Army  gave  him  the  role  of  develop- 
ing the  Redstone  rocket  that  played  such 
a  key  role  in  our  Infant  space  efforts. 
From  that,  with  NASA,  foUowed  triumph 
after  triumph  in  the  creation  of  launch 
vehicles  for  space  exploration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  philosophy  of  a  man 
determines  the  road  he  will  take  and  to 


what  purposes  his  gifts  will  be  put.  Let 
me  close  this  tribute  to  Dr.  von  Braun 
with  this  quotation  from  him: 

We  should  remember  that  science  exists 
only  because  there  are  people,  and  its  co.->. 
cepts  exist  only  In  the  minds  of  men.  Behind 
these  concepts  lies  the  reality  which  Is  brine 
revealed  to  us,  but  only  by  the  grace  of  God 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  privilege  to  meet 
Wemher  von  Braun  several  years  ago 
when  I  visited  thp  Space  Center  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  to- 
day In  this  tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  65th  birthday. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  65th  birthday  of  Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun,  a  renowned  pioneer  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  and  father  of  mod- 
ern space  flight.  A  little  more  than  19 
years  ago  on  January  31,  1958,  an  Amer- 
ican satellite,  the  Explorer,  was  launched 
into  orbit  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  von 
Braun  and  his  army  research  team  in 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Dr.  von  Braun's  career  has  spanned  an 
enormously  rapid  development  of  rock- 
etry. He  was  also  one  of  the  initial  group 
of  118  German  "Paper  Clip"  specialists 
transferred  to  the  United  States  In  1945- 
1946.  Later  Dr.  von  Braun  led  the  re- 
search team  at  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency  which  launched  America's  first 
successful  satellite.  Russia's  first  satel- 
lite to  orbit  the  sun  was  launched  on 
January  2,  1959;  von  Braun's  followed  2 
months  later  on  March  3.  On  March  15. 
I960,  the  Army  Ballistic  Agency's  4  000- 
man  Development  Operations  Division 
headed  by  Dr.  von  Braun,  was  trans- 
ferred to  NASA  and  eventually  became 
the  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center.  Dr.  von  Braun  then  led  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Saturn  launch  vehicles 
which  were  successful  in  launching  the 
nrst  men  to  land  on  the  Moon  in  1969. 

To  his  teammates.  Dr.  von  Braun  is 
thought  of  as  the  greatest  practicing  en- 
gineer  alive.  German-bom  rocketeer 
Rolf  Engel  once  said: 

Dr.  von  Braun  Joins  technical  ability,  pas- 
sionate optimism,  immense  experience  and 
uncanny  organizing  ability.  •  •  •  He  Is  the 
greatest  human  element  behind  today's 
rocketing  success. 

Another  von  Braun  teamster  said: 
Prom  Wernher.  you  get  a  feeling  of  the 
orderliness  of  things,  what  It  Is  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  be  and  do.  But  this 
orderliness  is  not  that  of  a  bookkeeper  It  Is 
that  of  a  great  poet! 

Dr.  von  Braun  has  received  more  than 
65  awards,  honors,  and  medals.  Not  only 
has  he  been  recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing scientist,  but  he  has  also  been  widely 
recognized  for  his  contributions  to  his 
community.  His  awards  have  been  as  di- 
verse as  the  Langley  Medal— one  of  seven 
ever  presented— by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution;  the  medal  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Dr.  von 
Braun  and  the  American  astronauts;  the 
Engineer  of  the  Century  Award  by  the 
Press  of  the  World;  the  World  Citizen- 
ship Award  by  the  International  CIvitan 
Club;   the  Citation  of  Appreciation  as 
Outstanding  Citizen  and  Public  Servant 
by  the  city  of  Huntsville,  Ala.;  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Americanism  Medal. 
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It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  this  great  man  on  this 
his  birthday,  March  23, 1977. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  65th  birthday  of  a  great  n^n.  He  is 
Wernher  von  Braun,  whose  contributions 
to  the  science  of  the  space  age  have  made 
a  reality  of  the  man  on  the  Moon. 

During  the  more  than  quarter  cen- 
tury that  Dr.  von  Braun  has  lived  in  the 
United  States,  he  has  presided  over  our 
Nation's  entry  Into  the  space  age.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  he  became  Proj- 
ect Director  of  U.S.  Army  Ordinance 
Corps,  Research  and  Development  Serv- 
ice at  Ft.  BUss,  Tex.  Moving  in  1950  to 
Huntsville,  Ale.,  he  served  as  Technical 
Director  of  the  Guided  Missile  Develop- 
ment Group,  Redstone  Arsenal  and  later 
as  Chief.  He  became  the  Director  of  the 
Development  Operations  Division  of  the 
Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  in  Hunts- 
ville in  1956. 

In  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  stunned  the 
world  by  the  announcement  of  the  or- 
bits of  sputnik  I  and  n.  Due  to  Wernher 
von  Braun's  tremendous  interest  in  space 
exploration  which  led  to  his  own  advance 
preparations  for  the  day  when  the  United 
States  would  enter  the  space  age,  Ex- 
plorer I  was  laimched  only  84  days  after 
the  Redstone  facility  was  given  the  nod 
for  production  of  a  satellite  of  our  own. 

Following  the  creation  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration  In 
1960,  Dr.  von  Braun  was  chosen  to  serve 
as  Director  of  the  new  agency's  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  Huntsville.  In  this 
capacity,  he  srpervised  the  development 
of  the  Saturn  C-1  rocket,  from  which 
evolved  the  SatiuTi  IB  of  the  Apollo  test 
program  and  the  Saturn  V  moon  rocket. 
Under  von  Braun's  guidance,  the  United 
States  embarked  upon  an  unprecedented 
course  of  space  exploration,  culminating 
in  the  successful  landing  of  men  on  the 
Moon. 

Wernher  von  Braun  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1970  as  NASA's  Deputy  Associate 
Administrator  and  retired  from  that  po- 
sition in  1972.  He  recently  retired  as  vice 
president  of  engineering  and  development 
of  Fairchild  Industries  of  Germantown, 
Md. 

The  name  of  Wemher  von  Braun  has 
become  synonymous  with  space  explora- 
tion. Through  his  vision,  his  dedication, 
his  genius,  yesterday's  dreams  have  be- 
come today's  reality. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  feeling  of  pride  that  I  join  in  the 
recognition  of  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braim 
and  his  continuing  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

His  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  our  Nation's  science,  industry,  and 
space  activities  are  so  extensive  that  a 
detailed  itemization  would  fill  a  good-size 
book.  For  this,  the  entire  country  is  in  his 
debt. 

The  people  of  north  Alabama,  however, 
owe  Dr.  von  Braun  a  particular  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  scientific  and  manage- 
ment skills  he  so  successfully  engaged  for 
more  than  two  decades  to  make  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
centers  of  science  and  technology. 

In  1950  the  then  small  Huntsville  com- 
munity welcomed  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his 


associates  to  develop  our  Nation's  rocket 
program  for  the  Army  at  Redstone  Arse- 
nal. This  brilliant  team  attracted  other 
scientists  and  many  later  transferred  to 
the  space  effort  when  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  was 
established. 

In  honor  of  his  contributions,  a  mag- 
nificent new  auditorium  and  convention 
center  has  been  dedicated  to  Dr.  von 
Braun  by  the  people  of  Huntsville. 

Dr.  von  Braun  is  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary scientific  abilities  which  are  com- 
bined with  a  genius  for  management  and 
a  remarkable  vision  of  the  potentials  for 
scientific  endeavor.  He  has  an  excep- 
tional capacity  for  transferring  theory 
to  application.  Prom  the  initial  team  he 
assembled  at  Huntsville  to  work  on  rock- 
ets, the  scientific  community  has  ex- 
panded to  tackle  a  wide  array  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  energy,  environment, 
transportation,  and  other  pressing  con- 
cerns. Many  of  these  advances  have  been 
developed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  re- 
search and  development  in  the  space 
program. 

The  improvement  of  solar  energy  tech- 
nologies and  the  work  on  more  eflBcient 
advanced  engines  are  two  areas  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  the  Huntsville  area 
at  this  time. 

Although  most  of  the  original  von 
Braun  team  members  are  now  at  retire- 
ment age,  the  scientific  talents  they  at- 
tracted to  the  Himtsville  area  are  still  in 
harness  and  productively  increasing  our 
national  wealth  by  advancing  technology 
with  imagination. 

An  account  of  the  recent  activities  of 
the  von  Braun  team  was  recently  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Rudy  Abramson  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  I  am  including  his  article 
of  January  20,  1977,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

HtTNTSviLLE,  Ai.A. — In  1956,  more  than  a 
year  before  the  Soviet  Union  shocked  the 
world  with  the  launch  of  Sputnik  1,  Wer- 
nher Von  Braun's  rocket  team  sent  a  U.S. 
Army  missile  streaking  600  miles  above  the 
earth  more  than  3,000  miles  over  the  At- 
lantic, reaching  a  speed  of  16,000  m.p.b. 

With  no  trouble  the  flight  could  have  or- 
bited a  satellite,  and  significantly  changed 
events  of  the  following  decade. 

Instead.  Russia  opened  the  space  age  with 
its  Sputnik  in  October,  1957,  and  the  United 
States  set  out  in  a  race  to  demonstrate  su- 
premacy in  space  technology.  The  race  did 
not  end  until  Apollo  11  went  to  the  moon 
nearly  12  years  later. 

The  Von  Braun  team  did  not  launch  the 
first  artificial  earth  satellite  because  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  ordered  the  mil- 
itary to  stay  out  of  a  U.S.  project  to  put  one 
in  space  as  part  of  the  1958  International 
Geophysical  Year. 

Indeed,  he  had  even  warned  Von  Braun 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Medarls,  then  head  of 
the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  against 
orbiting  anything  "by  accident." 

But  Sputnik — plus  the  spectacular  failure 
of  this  country's  Vanguard  project,  Its  first 
effort  to  launch  a  satellite — caused  Elsen- 
hower to  change  his  mind. 

And  on  Jan.  31,  1958 — 19  years  ago  this 
month — the  Von  Braun  Army  team  put  the 
United  States  into  the  space  race  by  launch- 
ing the  Explorer  I  satellite,  fashioned  at 
Pasadena's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

It  discovered  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belt 
around  the  earth,  and  circled  the  planet  for 
more  than  13  years. 

The  band  of  Germans  who  played  leading 


roles  in  the  historic  launch,  and  later  led 
development  of  the  rockets  that  carried  men 
to  the  moon,  have  slipped  back  into  ob- 
scurity as  suddenly  as  they  emerged  Into 
the  world  spotlight. 

Some  have  died,  some  have  gone  back  to 
their  native  land  and  some  have  made  new 
starts  In  private  Industry.  Meet  of  the  rest 
have  gone  quietly,  sometimes  painfully.  Into 
retirement  in  Alabama. 

Ironically,  they  saw  dreams  of  sending 
men  to  the  moon  come  true  largely  because 
the  United  States  was  embarrassed  by  Sput- 
nik. Then  they  saw  their  own  careers  end 
because  of  their  success  in  developing  the 
Saturn  rockets  for  fiights  to  the  moon. 

Wernher  Von  Braun's  celebrated  German 
rocket  team  is  no  more.  It  faded  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  space  age  it  helped  create. 

After  developing  the  V-2  rockets  that  Hit- 
ler fired  on  London  and  Antwerp,  the  Ger- 
man team  became  one  of  the  mo-t  sought- 
after  prizes  m  the  ruins  of  Germany. 

One  hundred  and  eld^teen  of  the  hand- 
picked  experts  were  sUpSeS  Into  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  1945,  to  remain  nearly 
four  years  as  "prisoners  \y  peace,"  as  they 
called  themselves,  before  they  were  taken  to 
Mexico,  then  walked  back  across  the  Bio 
Grande  between  Juarez  and  El  Paso  to  gain 
official  status  as  immigrants. 

They  were  the  men  who  changed  the 
rocket  from  a  laboratory  curiosity  to  a  mod- 
ern weapon,  important  actors  in  the  missile 
race  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  gifted  technicians  who  heloed 
move  space  flight  from  the  comic  pages  to 
the  front  pages. 

Now,  they  read,  garden  and  take  long 
walks.  They  dabble  at  hobbles,  go  to  p^rt- 
tlme  Jobs  and  watch  their  grandchildren 
grow  up. 

Ernst  Stuhlinger,  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most authorities  on  electrical  rocket  propul- 
sion, works  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Re- 
search Institute.  His  Interests  now  pertain 
to  electric  automobiles  as  much  as  to  elec- 
tric rockets. 

William  Mrazek,  long  a  member  of  the  Von 
Braun  Inner  circle,  runs  a  restaurant  with 
his  wife  In  the  Heart  of  Huntsville  Shopping 
Center. 

Eberhard  Rees.  Von  Braun's  righthand 
man  from  their  days  at  the  German  rocket 
center  at  Peenemunde  until  Von  Braun  left 
Huntsville  for  Washington.  Is  a  consultant 
to  the  European  Space  Research  Organiza- 
tion. 

Dieter  Huzel.  who  helped  bury  tons  of  V-2 
engineering  drawings  In  an  abandoned  mine 
as  Germany  collapsed,  now  works  for  Rock- 
well International  Corn.  Walter  WIesman.  an 
Industrial  management  expert,  works  with 
the  Huntsville  Industrial  Development  Assn. 

Emil  Hellebrand  teaches  underprlvlleeed 
children.  Werner  Keurs  retired  to  Mexico. 
Arthur  Rudolph  to  California  and  Kurt 
Debus,  longtime  director  of  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  to  Florida. 

Only  months  after  the  first  U.S.  landing 
on  the  moon.  Von  Braun  himself  left  Hunts- 
ville. giving  UD  the  directorship  of  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  which  he  had  headed 
since  It  was  carved  out  of  Redstone  Arsenal. 
He  left  the  area  where  he  had  worked  nearly 
20  years,  first  for  the  Army,  then  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Thousands  of  Huntsville  residents  turned 
out  for  farewell  ceremonies  as  he  left  for  his 
new  post  at  NASA  headquarters. 

In  1972.  with  the  space  program  In  decline, 
he  ault  NASA  and  became  a  vice  president 
of  Fairchild  Industries,  the  first  nongovern- 
ment Job  of  hlB  career. 

This  month,  still  short  of  66,  he  retired. 
He  has  been  hospitalized  for  weeks  In 
Alexandria.  Va.,  xindergolng  treatment  for 
cancer. 
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Most  of  the  German  rocketi  f 
In  their  308  when  Von  Braun 
out   to  come   to   the   United 
rushed  Into  middle  age  while 
Redstone  and  Jupiter  missiles 
first  satellite,   and   sending 
Sbepard  on  a  suborbital  fl 
tlon  for  John  Glenn's  three 
1962. 

They  cheered  In  Von  Braviii 
room  When  they  heard  John 
call  for  a  manned  landing  on 
the  1960s,  and  they  went  on  to 
generation   of   rockets 
ever  tried  before. 

A   few  of  them,   realizing 
space  program  had  reached 
before   Nell   Armstrong   and 
walked   on   the  moon,   decide^ 
early. 

"I  did  not  see  much  

said  Walter  Wlesraan,  one  of 
of  the  Peenemunde  men  and  . 
to  retire.  "I  had  enjoyed  a  good 
It  appeared  too  much  of  a 
sltlon  for  the  future." 

Some  lingered  In  the  hope 
try  would  set  another  great  „ 
that  new  machines  would   bt 
take  an  expedition  to  Mars, 
like  the  Sputnik  launch  would 
and  shake  the  country  out  of  , 
Indifference  to  space  exploratlo  i 

It  was  not  to  be.  Three  of  eve 
ers  who  had  been  Involved  In 
had  to  find  new  Jobs. 

The  Germans  who  had  held 
the  hierarchy  were  not  eligible 
erentlal  treatment  reserved  for 
veterans  In  government  .. 
So  It  fell  to  Rocca  A. 
first  worked  with  them  as  a 
officer  in  1952  and  was  later 
Apollo  program   director  and 
Marshall  Center  to  let  some  oi 
they  should  now  step  aside. 

"I  had  to  start  telling  them 
to  move  on,"  Petrone  recalled 
would  talk  about  how  proud 
they  had  been  permitted  to 
did,  and  how  proud  thev  were 
been  trusted  In  this  country, 
most  willing,  unselfish,  quality 
ever  been  with." 

Of  the  118  Peenemunde ^. 

entlsts  brought  to  the  United  , 
secret  operation  later  known  as 
only  two  continue  to  work  for 
Marshall  Center  here. 
Walter  W.  Jacobl  and 

both  at  work  on  the  space , 

signed  to  carry  astronauts  anc 
between  the  ground  and  earth 
render  conventional  rockets  ol 
a  leap  forward  in  aeronautics 
the  Germans'  Introduction  of  „ 
There  are  flashesof  bitterness 
of  the  Peenemimde  veterans 
selves  specialized  In  a  field 
ket  for  their  talents  has  .,.„„^ 
fuse,  nonetheless,  to  view  the'r 
of  the  3,000-ton  Saturn   5  roc 
Apollo  Moon  program  as  empty 
ments. 

For  most  of  them  Apollo  n 
point  of  their  professional 
launching  of  Explorer  close  „, 
Now  there  Is  an  Increasing 
changes  in  the  country's  prit.. 
Karl  Helmburg,  who  test-fired 
V-2  to  Saturn  5,  the  latter  _.„ 
telephone  calls  to  Huntsvllle 
away  as  Vlcksburg,   Miss., 
miles  away,  is  one  of  the  more 
What  the  country  needs,  he  said 
view  at  his  home,  is  not  a 
but  an  energy  program.  When  he 
he  said,  he  did  so  because  he  _. 
fend  old  men  staying  on  while 
were  turned  out  of  Jobs. 
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But,  he  added,  "It  was  clear  to  me  the  en- 
ergy problem  must  have  priority.  That  Is 
closer  to  us  now  than  space. 

"That  is  where  I  would  put  my  stress  .  .  . 
This  Is  an  area  where  I  would  like  to  be 
productive  again." 

For  their  first  five  years  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  as  $6-dollar-a-day  workers 
under  Army  surveillance  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex., 
the  "paperclip  scientists"  worked  with  the  re- 
mains of  their  V-2  research. 

They  reassembled  V-2s  and  sent  them  to 
record  altitudes  from  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  and  they  began  work  that  was  really 
the  beginning  of  the  Army's  ballistic  missile 
program. 

In  1950,  they  were  moved  to  HuntsviUe's 
Redstone  Arsenal.  Two  years  later  Von  Braun 
was  attracting  national  attention  with 
speeches  and  magazine  articles  on  space  ex- 
ploration. In  Interviews  he  began  to  talk  con- 
fidently of  someday  visiting  the  moon  with 
his  family. 

Remarkably,  since  they  had  developed 
weapons  that  Hitler  fired  on  civilians  toward 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  German  rocket 
men  were  received  with  little  bitterness  In 
Texas  and  Alabama. 

Helmburg  does  recall  one  Incident  when  he 
heard  a  secretary  refer  to  him  behind  his 
back  as  a  "butcher,"  but  such  Incidents 
were  few. 

In  Texas,  living  in  barracks  tmder  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Army,  they  made  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world  slowly,  drawn 
children  began  going  to  Texas  schools  well 
over  a  year  after  they  had  been  slipped  Into 
the  United  States. 

Life  was  made  easier  for  them  by  Col.  H.  N. 
Toftoy,  the  Army  officer  who  played  the  key 
role  in  getting  them  to  the  United  States. 
In  moving  the  scientists  to  Huntsvllle  to 
begin  work  on  Army  missile  development, 
Toftoy  emphasized  to  leaders  of  the  civilian 
community  that  the  engineers  had  come  to 
the  United  States  of  their  own  choice,  that 
they  could  have  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain  or  Prance. 

Their  Integration  into  the  community  was 
rapid — Walter  Wlesman  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Huntsvllle  Jaycees  before  he  had 
even  been  In  the  country  long  enough  to  be- 
come a  citizen. 

By  the  time  the  rocket  team  began  work  in 
Huntsvllle,  the  refugees  from  Peenemunde 
were  by  far  outnumbered  by  native-born 
American  engineers.  While  they  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  community,  the  V-2  developers 
were  still  "different"  from  their  new 
colleagues. 

They  were,  for  example,  still  under  orders 
from  the  Army  not  to  speak  German  during 
working  hours. 

But,  during  the  later  heyday  of  missile  and 
space  development  programs,  members  of  the 
original  German  team  held  most  of  the  key 
management  posts. 

William  R.  Lucas,  now  director  of  the  Mar- 
shall Center,  began  working  with  the  group 
shortly  after  their  arrival  here. 

He  recalls  that  "there  was  some  feeling" 
that  the  Germans  were  shown  favoritism. 
But  he  added,  "I  think  Von  Braun,  because 
he  was  their  leader  and  had  brought  them 
over  here,  was  only  trying  to  see  that  they 
got  a  fair  shake." 

Lucas  said  the  Germans  inevitably  were 
given  the  critical  posts  In  the  early  days  be- 
cause they  had  experience  that  was  then 
unique. 

The  last  chance  to  continue  the  momen- 
tum the  U.S.  space  program  developed  on  the 
way  to  the  moon  apparently  was  lost  not 
long  after  Von  Braun  left  Huntsvllle  for 
Washington. 

Thomas  O.  Palne,  president  of  Northrop 
Corp.,  who  was  then  administrator  of  the 
space  agency,  had  asked  Von  Braun  to  move 
to  NASA  headquarters  to  lead  development 
of  plans  for  a  manned  Mars  expedition  after 
the  Apollo  program. 


Palne  did  not  think  the  chances  were  good 
that  the  Nixon  administration  would  make 
such  a  commitment,  but  he  said,  "I  thought 
It  was  NASA's  duty  to  put  before  the  public 
the  best  possible  proposal."  Von  Braun  was 
needed  not  only  for  his  Imagination  and 
technical  competence,  but  because  he  was 
unmatched  as  a  spokesman  for  the  space 
program. 

The  Mars  program  got  nowhere  with  the 
Nixon  White  House. 

Not  long  afterward,  Palne  resigned,  and 
von  Braun,  like  his  old  coUeagues,  undoubt- 
edly realized  that  there  was  no  way  to 
make  space  a  high  national  priority  at  any 
time  soon. 

Looking  back  at  his  close  association  with 
von  Braun's  Peenemimde  group,  Palne  cred- 
its them  with  other  accomplishments  as  Im- 
portant as  their  role  in  the  Apollo  moon 
landing. 

They  provided  the  foundation  for  Rocket 
developments  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II-  they 
were  the  first  to  capitalize  on  theoretical 
work  done  In  the  1920s  and  19303  by  scien- 
tists In  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
by  Robert  Goddard  In  the  United  States;  and 
they  showed  a  great  deal  about  themselves 
and  about  the  United  States  by  the  way  they 
were  able  to  move  Into  American  society  al- 
most Immediately  after  the  war. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  birth  date— 65  years  ago — of  Wern- 
her  von  Braun.  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
warmest  congratulations  to  Dr.  von 
Braun  and  his  devoted  family.  In  the 
annals  of  man's  ascent  to  space,  his  name 
will  be  emblazoned.  Among  the  thou- 
sands whose  skill  and  energy  opened  the 
ultimate  frontier,  he  is  a  giant. 

Dr.  von  Braun  led  the  brilliant  team 
that  placed  the  first  U.S.  satellite  in  or- 
bit. As  Director  of  NASA's  Marshall 
Space  Plight  Center,  he  was  responsible 
for  developing  the  mighty  Saturn  5  rock- 
ets that  took  Americans  to  the  Moon.  He 
believes  that  the  catalyst  of  space  exjalo- 
ration  will  unite  humanity  to  supplant 
the  war,  terror,  and  political  turbulence 
of  the  20th  century. 

As  President  of  the  National  Soace  In- 
stitute, Wernher  von  Braun  reminded 
the  membership  that — 

The  space  program  already  has  produced 
unexpected  blessings  and  byproducts  too 
numerous  to  list.  But  we  should  never  forget 
that  It  all  started  as  a  dream.  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  mission  of  the  National 
Space  Institute  Is  to  keep  that  dream  alive. 
Therefore,  we  Invite  all  of  you  who  are  young 
at  heart  and  believe  in  a  continued  material 
and  spiritual  growth  of  mankind  to  Join  us. 
The  Earth  does  not  pose  a  limit.  Our  limit  Is 
the  sky. 

Those  words  represent  the  devout  pa- 
triotism and  religious  convictions  of 
Wernher  von  Braun.  He  is  65  today  and 
we  are  all  the  richer  for  those  years. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  mention 
of  the  name  Wernher  von  Braun  con- 
jures up  images  of  rockets  and  visions 
of  spaces.  Indeed,  this  gentleman's  in- 
sights have  been  largely  responsible  for 
our  many  technological  achievements. 
These  achievements,  however,  go  far  be- 
yond thrust  power,  our  awesome  lunar 
landings,  our  satellite  teclmology,  our 
deep  space  probes,  all  a  part  of  the 
mighty  rockets  he  has  been  designing 
much  of  his  life. 

The  rockets,  and  the  exploration  which 
was  possible  because  we  had  the  rockets, 
are  in  themselves  a  magnificent  tribute 
to  the  von  Braun  genius.  Also  a  tribute, 
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albeit  indirectly,  are  the  many  spinoffs 
of  the  space  program  which  we  now  ac- 
cept as  part  and  parcel  of  our  daily  lives. 
Achievements  in  communiciations,  in 
medicine,  in  electronics,  in  energy,  in 
resource  conservation,  in  thousands  of 
products  with  everyday  application,  all 
have  their  origin  in  the  space  program. 
It  is  highly  appropriate  the  Members 
of  Congress  join  in  recognizing  the  ster- 
ling contributions  of  Dr.  von  Braun  to 
our  science  and  industry,  to  thank  him 
for  his  dedication  and  perseverance,  and 
to  wish  him  weU. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  my  colleague,  Don  Pttqtta, 
for  focusing  congressional  attention  and 
commendation  on  this,  the  65th  birth- 
day of  America's  great  space  pioneer, 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braim. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  help  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  people  and  my- 
self for  the  outstanding  contributions 
Dr.  von  Braun  has  made  to  our  country. 
Working  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
landing  a  man  on  the  Moon  and  return- 
ing him  safely  to  Earth,  he  expounded 
his  belief  that  the  probability  of  man's 
voyage  into  space  was,  in  fact,  a  down- 
to-earth  possibility. 

Dr.  von  Braun  was  born  in  Wirsitz, 
Germany,  and  as  a  youth,  he  joined 
the  German  Society  for  Space  Travel. 
Writing  in  his  textbooks  at  the  age  of 
13,  he  expressed  the  belief  that, 
"space  travel's  time  had  come."  After 
receiving  his  Ph.  D.  in  physics  from  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  1934.  he  subse- 
quently began  full-time  work  on  rocket 
motors ;  bringing  the  level  of  technology 
of  rockets  and  missiles  manv  years  ahead 
of  all  other  countries. 

After  having  come  to  the  United  Stat-es 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  with  key 
members  of  his  technical  staff,  he  be- 
came by  1950  the  director  of  the  U.S. 
Army  ballistics  weapons  program  at 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.  It  was  here  that  the 
Redstone,  Jupiter-C,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Pershing  missiles  were  developed. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  launched  Sput- 
nik I  on  October  4,  1957,  von  Braun  and 
his  team  placed  the  first  U.S.  satellite. 
Explorer  I,  in  orbit  on  January  31,  1958, 
and  continued  to  lead  the  way  in  making 
new  advances  in  the  field  of  space  ex- 
ploration. 

As  Director  of  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  he  continued  to 
pursue  the  goal  of  landing  man  on  the 
Moon  by  developing  large  space  launch 
vehicles,  like  the  Saturn  V  for  Project 
Apollo. 

Although  the  field  he  worked  in  was 
extremely  complex,  Dr.  von  Braun  re- 
mained a  practical  man.  He  knew  what 
could  and  could  not  be  done.  He  analyzed 
the  obstacles  laying  before  him,  and  by 
sheer  dedication  and  perseverance  he 
removed  them.  Supplying  enthusiastic 
leadership  to  his  team  and  the  promotion 
of  his  goal,  he  exemplified  the  spirit  of 
spending  one's  self  in  a  worthy  cause. 

It  was  under  his  direction  that  the 
development  of  the  Skylab  was  initiated, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  the  lunar 
roving  vehicle  which  provided  the  trans- 
portation for  the  astronauts  on  the 
Moon's  surface.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
docking  in  space  as  a  means  of  traveling 


to  the  Moon  a  decade  before  it  was  ever 
physically  produced.  It  can  honestly  be 
stated,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  dy- 
namic leadership,  we  would  never  be  as 
far  advanced  in  the  field  of  space  travel 
and  exploration  as  we  are  today. 

Due  to  the  direction  of  Dr.  von  Braun 
and  the  great  devotions  of  his  team,  we 
have  been  taken  to  the  threshold  of  the 
stars.  This  drive  has  yielded  immeasur- 
able benefits  to  man  here  on  Earth.  Un- 
der the  space  program,  we  have  greatly 
profited  by  the  continual  operations  of 
orbiting  weather  and  communications 
satellites.  The  Nimbus,  and  other  weath- 
er satellites  can  determine  why  and  how 
tornadoes  form,  as  well  as  how  they 
might  be  prevented.  In  the  field  of 
weather  forecasting,  these  satellites  will 
save  up  to  $5.5  billion  per  year  by  initi- 
ating weekly  forecasts. 

Being  able  to  communicate  around  the 
world,  monitoring  and  observing  the 
Earth  from  above  the  surface,  locating 
and  identifying  deposits  of  oil,  coal,  and 
other  natural  resources  from  space, 
benefiting  by  the  use  of  precision  guid- 
ance systems,  and  gaining  by  the  institu- 
tion of  safety  and  quality  control  stand- 
ards, are  all  but  a  few  of  the  many 
utilizations  due  to  the  space  program. 
Research  and  development  in  this  field 
has  also  flowed  over  in  spinoff  benefits 
to  other  industries.  A  study  conducted 
by  Chase  Econometric  Associates,  Inc., 
in  1975,  stated  that  each  new  dollar  in- 
vested annually  on  space  R.  &  D.  would 
return  $23  over  a  10-year  period.  This 
is  the  true  human  value  of  Dr.  von 
Braun's  dream  of  space  exploration,  and 
of  making  man's  life  more  productive  by 
opening  new  areas  of  technology  here  on 
Earth. 

It  became  Dr.  von  Braun's  belief  that 
it  was  part  of  man's  destiny  and  evolu- 
tion to  reach  out  and  venture  into  space. 
It  was  now  in  the  destiny  of  man  to  take 
the  next  step  in  extending  his  life — a 
step  into  space.  Man  would  in  this  way 
learn  more  about  himself  and  develop  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  world,  and 
the  forces  of  nature  around  him.  It  is  the 
"wanderlust"  and  the  adventure  spirit  in 
man  which  is  responsible  for  this,  and 
he  should  not  be  held  back  from  it.  In 
essence.  Von  Braun  believed  that  man 
could  get  the  most  out  of  Earth,  by  going 
out  into  space. 

I  only  hope  that  our  efforts  in  space 
travel  and  exploration  have/not  become 
diluted  and  jeopardized  by  iWnt  delays 
in  this  progi-am.  Dr.  von  Braurrhas  taken 
us  far  and  has  accomplisheSmuch  before 
he  retired,  but  it  is  now  up  to  us  to  take 
the  next  step  by  assuring  a  rebirth  of 
that  spirit  of  the  1960's  associated  with 
man's  voyage  into  space.  We  celebrated 
the  Bicentennial  last  year,  but  we  also 
witnessed  the  soft  landing  of  the  Viking 
Explorer  on  Mars  and  the  development 
of  the  Space  Shuttle. 

We  must  continue  to  make  realities  out 
of  the  dreams  of  men  like  Dr.  von  Braun, 
who  through  vision  and  dedicated  work 
can  in  the  end  know  the  great  enthusi- 
asms and  the  triumphs  of  high  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  continue  the  legacy 
of  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  by  keeping 
our  feet  on  the  ground,  while  continuing 
to  reach  for  the  stars. 


MTyBEVHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  saluting  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun  on  the  occasion  of 
his  65  th  birthday. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  remark- 
able man  are  numerous,  but  his  efforts  in 
pioneering  and  administering  our  na- 
tional space  program  during  the  past  two 
decades  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

And  it  is  those  efforts  in  behalf  of  our 
exploits  in  outer  space  around  which  I 
wish  to  center  my  remarks  during  this 
special  salute  to  Dr.  von  Braun. 

As  a  Representative  from  Alabama,  I 
have  always  attached  special  significance 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  von  Braim  and  have 
followed  closely  his  dedicated  career  in 
the  field  of  space  exploration. 

For  20  years  from  1950-70,  Dr.  von 
Braun  was  a  resident  of  Huntsvllle,  Ala., 
where  he  held  various  administrative 
positions  at  the  U.S.  Army's  Redstone 
Arsenal  and  later  in  the  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center. 

When  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter began  operations  in  1960  with  its  mis- 
sion to  land  an  American  on  the  Moon  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  Wernher  von 
Braun  was  there  as  its  director. 

As  has  always  been  characteristic  of 
the  man,  he  saw  the  mission  successfully 
completed.  He  left  Huntsvllle  in  early 
1970  for  assignment  in  Washington,  D.C. 
as  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  deputy  associate  admin- 
istrator in  charge  of  charting  a  course  for 
future  American  space  exploits. 

Dr.  von  Braun  later  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  vice  president  of  engineering 
and  development  with  Fairchild  Indus- 
tries, a  post  he  held  until  his  retirement 
on  January  1  of  this  year. 

As  I  stated  previously,  the  scientific 
accomplishments  of  Wernher  von  Braun 
are  innumerable.  But  allow  me  to  share 
with  you  an  example  of  one  of  his  many 
accomplishments  which  I  believe  more 
than  adequately  points  out  the  dedica- 
tion and  zeal  with  which  Dr.  von  Braun 
approached  his  work. 

During  the  mid-1950's.  Dr.  von  Braun 
pressed  his  superiors  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  authority  to  attempt 
a  satellite  launch.  However,  his  superiors 
were  not  quite  ready  for  space  explora- 
tion. 

The  successful  orbit  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's Sputnik  I  and  II  in  October  and 
November  1957,  changed  the  Govern- 
ment's mind  about  space  and  the  result 
was  an  around-the-clock  effort  at  Himts- 
ville's  Redstone  Arsenal  to  get  the  United 
States  into  the  space  business. 

As  head  of  that  effort,  von  Braun 
knew  what  had  to  be  done  and  how, 
since  he  had  plarmed  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity almost  all  of  his  life. 

On  January  31,  1958,  the  American 
satellite  Explorer  I  went  into  orbit 
around  the  Earth— an  incredibly  brief 
84  days  after  von  Braun  had  been  given 
the  green  light  to  develop  such  a  mis- 
sion. 

The  rest  of  Dr.  von  Braun's  associa- 
tion with  the  U.S.  space  program  is  his- 
tory. From  the  successful  orbit  of  Ex- 
plorer I  in  1958  to  the  climactic  landing 
on  the  Moon  of  July  20,  1969,  the  role 
played  by  Wernher  von  Braun  can  only 
be  described  as  immeasurable. 
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As  much  as  any  single  person,  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun  Is  resi  onslble  for 
our  successful  mission  in  nuter  space 
to  date.  And  all  future  ventures  in  that 
realm  will  be  indebted  to  hir  i,  for  with- 
out his  foresight  and  percsption,  the 
feasibility  of  such  missions  srould  have 
diminished  greatly. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  is  v^  ith  a  sense 
of  appreciation  for  his  effor;  s  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States  that  I  <  nthusiasti- 
cally  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  a 
great  American — Dr.  Weinher  von 
Braun. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tenn^see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  most  approprls  te  that  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  o  pay  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun,  a  man 
who  for  nearly  five  decades  has  been 
preeminent  in  the  developme  it  and  ap- 
pUcation  of  rocketry  in  scioice,  indus- 
try and  space  exploration  an  i  research, 
and  a  man  who  has  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  quality  of  human 
life. 

Dr.  von  Braun,  since  his  Imagination 
was  stirred  at  the  age  of  12  by  a  auto 
racer  using  crude  rockets  oi  his  car, 
has  been  a  visionary  in  the  fiel  i  of  rocket 
science.  He  has  always  demon  strated  an 
almost  uncanny  ability  to  assi  iss  present 
knowledge  and  project  how  tl  lat  knowl- 
edge might  be  improved  aid  applied 
successfully  to  future  endeavo  's.  Dr.  von 
Braun  has  also  been  a  realst  and  a 
pragmatist.  He  has  consistently  taken 
dreams  of  the  future  and  use  i  them  to 
create  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
life  today.  Taken  separately,  tl  lese  quali- 
ties are  not  so  remarkable,  but  com- 
bined they  are  the  essence  of  a  a  extraor- 
dinary individual. 

The  contributions  Dr.  von  :  Jraun  has 
made  thus  far  to  the  advan  lement  of 
humanity  are  rather  easily  discerned 
However,  the  rewards  whic:  i  will  be 
reaped  by  future  generations  ;  s  a  result 
of  the  pioneering  efforts  of  Wemher 
von  Braun  will  most  likely  be  even 
greater  than  those  we  recogn  ze  today. 
This  is  surely  the  truest  m  sasure  of 
greatness  and  of  Dr.  Weriher  von 
Braun. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  outer 
space  is  the  latest  great  front  er  for  us 
who  live  on  this  Earth.  March  :  5  marked 
the  65th  birthday  of  a  man  whc  has  con- 
tributed much  to  oiu-  explorat:  on  of  the 
celestial  universe. 

He  is  one  of  the  major  arc  litects  of 
our  Apollo  lunar  landing  pro  :ram.  He 
began  his  scientific  career  in  the  days 
when  rocketry  was  little  mor;  than  a 
glorified  roman  candle.  He  came  to 
America  from  Germany,  and  h  as  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  innovatoi  and  vi- 
sionary scientist  in  evolving  ;he  con- 
cepts that  have  seen  our  Nat  on  move 
into  world  leadership  in  outer  pace  ex- 
ploration. 

The  spin-offs  in  technology  e  nd  prac- 
tical products  from  our  srace  program 
help  Improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  people.  We  ar !  deeply 
Indebted  to  Dr.  Wemher  von  E  raun  for 
his  dedication  to  space  science,  his 
imagination  and  knowledge  of  he  tech- 
nology-, which  has  enabled  us  to  move 
from  the  experimental  to  useful  satel- 
lites and  prospects  for  a  spac    shuttle 
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that  will  open  new  vistas  of  opportunity 
in  future  years. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  our 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun, 
who  has  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
history  and  carved  out  an  outstanding 
career  as  one  of  America's  space  pio- 
neers. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleas- 
ed to  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Pttqua 
and  my  other  colleagues  In  the  House 
In  paying  honor  to  Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun— truly  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
20th  century— on  his  65th  birthday. 

There  are  all  too  few  men  and  women 
among  us  with  the  vision  and  innovative 
thinking  that  is  characteristic  of  Dr. 
von  Braun.  I  will  always  regard  him,  as 
will  most  Americans,  as  the  father  of 
America's  space  program  as  well  as  the 
world's  most  distinguished  rocket  engi- 
neer. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  I  am  sure,  that  had 
Dr.  von  Braun  not  chosen  to  come  to 
America  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
United  States  would  not  be  the  world 
leader  today  in  rocket  and  space  tech- 
nology, and  In  all  likelihood  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  send  men  to  the 
Moon  and  back  by  the  year  1969 

Many  years  ago  when  rocket  technol- 
ogy was  very  young  Dr.  von  Braun  was 
already  doing  studies  on  advanced  space 
missions.  One  of  these  was  entitled  "The 
Mars  Project,"  a  most  impressive  de- 
scription of  the  technical  requirements 
for  a  manned  interplanetary  journey  to 
Mars  and  back.  Dr.  von  Braun  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  permanent  space  station  In 
orbit  around  the  Earth. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  au- 
thored a  number  of  books  on  rocketry 
and  space  travel  that  I  would  highly  rec- 
ommend to  anyone  interested  In  the 
subject.  Two  of  these  are  "History  of 
Rocketry  and  Space  Travel,"  and  the 
recently  published  "Rockets  Red  Glare  " 
In  July  of  1963  Popular  Science  maga- 
zine carried  a  most  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  von  Braun  entitled  "Can  We  Ever 
Go  to  the  Stars?"  I  would  like  to  include 
this  article  in  my  remarks  today;  it  reads 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Webhner  von  Braun  Lays  the  Cards  on 
THE  Table:  Can  We  Eveh  Go  to  the  Stars? 
Q.  V^rin  we  ever  be  able  to  travel  to  solar 
systems  beyond  our  own? 

A.  The  past  20  years  shoiild  have  taught 
us  to  use  the  word  "Impossible"  with  utmost 
caution.  Nevertheless,  human  travel  beyond 
our  own  solar  system  is  a  staggering  concept. 
Even  the  most  reckless  optimists  do  not  ex- 
pect It  to  come  about  in  our  generation or 

the  next. 

Light,  traveling  at  186.000  miles  per  second 
needs  8.3  minutes  to  span  the  93  million 
miles  between  the  sun  and  earth.  Light  takes 
51/2  hours  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  Pluto 
outermost  planet  of  our  solar  system.  But  It 
takes  4.3  years  to  reach  Alpha  Centaurl  the 
nearest  fixed  star  (4.3  Ught-years  away)  •  470 
years  to  Polaris;  and  27,000  years  to  get  to  the 
center  of  our  galaxy— a  lens-shaped  Island 
m  space,  a  little  less  than  100,000  Ught-years 
In  diameter,  made  up  of  an  estimated  total 
of  some  200  billion  suns. 

Q.  Can  we  build  a  rocket  powerful  enoueh 
to  travel  so  far? 

A.  We  have  to  Impart  to  an  object  a  velocity 
of  slightly  more  than  25.000  feet  per  second 
to  place  It  In  a  low  orbit  around  the  earth 
About  36.000  feet  per  second  Is  needed  to 


hurl  it  to  the  moon— which  is  still  within 
range  of  the  earth's  pull— and  Just  a  trifle 
more  to  kick  it  completely  out  of  the  earth's 
gravitational  field.  If  we  accelerate  It  up  to 
a  terminal  speed  of  56.000  feet  per  second 
(In  such  a  fashion  that  it  leaves  the  earth 
in  the  same  direction  In  which  the  earth 
Is  orbiting  at  107.000  feet  per  second  around 
the  sun),  it  will  enter  a  parabolic  flight 
path  and  escape  from  our  solar  system. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  power  require- 
ments, a  needed  velocity  of  56,000  feet  per 
second  (38.000  m.p.h.)  may  not  sound  too 
bad.  Just  one  extra  stage  on  top  of  the  Saturn 
V,  our  Apollo  moon  rocket,  could  Impart 
that  speed  to  an  object  of  about  8.000  pounds. 
But  as  the  object  coasted,  its  power  spent  on 
Its  "uphill"  path  out  of  the  pull  of  the  sun's 
gravity,  its  speed  would  gradually  diminish 
almost  to  zero.  Millions  of  years  would  elapse 
before  it  reached  one  of  the  nearest  fixed 
stars. 

To  reduce  travel  time  to  figures  compatible 
with  the  life  span  of  man.  travel  speeds  must 
approach  the  speed  of  light. 

Not  even  nuclear-flsslon  or  nuclear-fusion 
processes  are  adequate  to  produce  such 
speeds.  For  all  their  dramatic  display  of 
power,  they  convert  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  mass  Involved  into  energy.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  devise  a  rocket  mechanism 
wherein  the  entire  mass.  M,  of  the  injected 
"propellant"  is  coverted  Into  radiation  en- 
ergy. E,  according  to  Einstein's  famous  equa- 
tion: E=MXC'.  The  exhaust  of  such  a 
photon  rocket"  would  be  a  beam  of  radi- 
ation, and  the  exhaust  velcclty  would  of 
course  be  equal  to  the  velocity  of  Ught  C 
The  problem  is  that  nobody  knows  how 
to  build  a  photon  rocket.  Certain  subatomic 
processes  are  known,  such  as  the  Joining  of  an 
electron  (a  small  negatively  charged  particle) 
with  a  positron  (an  equally  small  positively 
charged  particle),  that  directly  transform 
matter  into  energy  according  to  Einstein's 
equation.  But  so  far.  physicists  have  been 
unable  to  devise  any  large-scale  processes  for 
this  transformation. 

There  are  also  tremendous  engineering 
obstacles.  By  definition,  a  photon  rocket  con- 
verts Its  propellant  stream  Into  an  extremely 
powerful  light  beam.  To  bundle  this  beam 
some  sort  of  mirror  Is  needed.  Even  if  it  had 
a  reflectivity  of  99  percent,  better  than  our 
best  existing  ones,  that  one  percent  of  ab- 
sorbed radiation  energy  would  instantly  melt 
the  mirror— considering  the  billions  of  kilo- 
watts converted  Into  the  power  carried  away 
by  the  light  beam. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  exceed 
the  speed  of  light? 

A.  Yes.  But  as  we  shall  see,  this  is  partly 
a  matter  of  definition.  Suppose  we  had  over- 
come the  "minor"  problems  Just  described, 
and  we  did  have  a  rocket  capable  of  "beam- 
ing away"  100  percent  of  the  mass  of  its  pro- 
pellant with  an  exhaust  velocity  equal  to  the 
speed  of  light.  What  could  we  do  with  It? 
If  the  rocket  had  a  mass  ratio  (the  ratio 
between  Its  fully  fueled  and  empty  weight) 
of  3.  It  could  reach  80  percent  of  the  speed 
of  light.  With  a  mass  ratio  of  10.  its  ter- 
minal velocity  would  be  about  98  percent- 
and  with  a  mass  ratio  of  1.000  (about  what 
we  have  today  in  some  of  our  chemical  multi- 
stage planetary  rockets),  we  would  hit 
99.9998  percent  of  the  speed  of  light. 

Again  we  refer  to  Dr.  Einstein.  His  Theory 
of  Relativity  (which  has  stood  the  test  of 
many  critical  experiments,  and  has  been  uni- 
versally accepted  by  the  scientific  commu- 
nity) shows  that  the  inertia  of  an  object's 
mass  approaches  infinity  as  the  object  ap- 
proaches the  speed  of  light.  Hence  It  would 
take  infinite  power  to  accelerate  an  object 
beyond  the  "light  barrier." 

But,  amazingly  enough,  the  same  theory 
states  that  a  stellar  astronaut  could  still 
travel  to  a  star  1.000  light-years  away  and 
return  within  his  adult  life. 
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Q.  How  could  an  astronaut  travel  2,000 
light-years  in  a  lifetime? 

A.  "Time  dilation"  would  help  him  to  stay 
young.  For  many  people,  the  strange  phenom- 
enon called  time  dilation  Is  a  hard  pill  to 
swallow.  The  fiow  of  time  appears  to  us  com- 
pletely unaffected  by  physical  conditions. 
Whether  we  sleep  or  work,  sit  at  a  desk  or  in 
a  speeding  Jetliner,  our  wrist  watch  seems  to 
tick  away  at  the  same  pace.  So  does  our 
heart. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  cherished  piece  of 
"everyday  experience"  is  valid  only  in  the 
realm  of  relatively  low  velocities  in  which 
we  slowpokes  live. 

A  meson  (an  unstable  subatomic  particle), 
when  travelng  at  a  velocity  close  to  the 
speed  of  light,  has  a  clearly  longer  decay  time 
than  Its  2.1 -microsecond  "half -life"  at  lower 
speeds — when  an  earth-fixed  observer  does 
the  timing.  But  if  the  observer  were  flying 
along  with  the  meson,  the  half-life  of  2.1 
microseconds  would  not  seem  to  be  affected 
by  the  particle's  speed,  since  the  observer's 
watch  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  time 
dilation  as  the  meson  Itself. 

The  Theory  of  Relativity  tells  us  that  the 
pace  of  time  becomes  slower  and  slower  for 
an  object  approaching  the  speed  of  light, 
compared  vrtth  time's  rate  of  passage  for  a 
stationary  observer.  At  the  speed  of  light  it- 
self— an  upper  limit  that  no  object  can  ever 
reach — time  would  come  to  a  complete  stand- 
still. If  an  object  could  go  so  fast,  It  could 
cover  vast  distances  while,  for  a  man  flying 
along  with  It.  no  time  would  elapse — neither 
for  his  watch  nor  for  his  heartbeat,  which 
controls  his  life  span. 

This  strange  effect  makes  It  possible  for  a 
ste'.lar  astronaut  to  travel  from  the  earth 
to  a  fixed  star  1.000  Ught-years  away,  in  what 
he  would  think  was  13.2  years.  For  the  trip 
back  he  would  need  another  13.2  years.  If  he 
didn't  spend  any  additional  time  at  his  desti- 
nation, he  would  thus  have  been  away  from 
the  earth  for  26.4  years.  The  trouble  is  that 
during  his  absence,  more  than  2^000  years 
would  have  elapsed  on  earth.  Thus,  upon  re- 
turn, he  might  wind  up  In  a  zoo. 
Q.  What  would  a  trip  to  a  star  be  like? 
A.  Let  us  assume  we  have  a  photon  rocket 
of  1  G.  Suppose,  too.  that  our  mass  ratio  Is 
large  enough  to  get  us  very  close  to  the  speed 
of  light;  carry  us  to  a  star  1.000  Ught-years 
away;  and  slow  us  down  again  to  normal 
speeds,  so  we  can  visit  one  of  the  star's 
planets.  The  rocket  is  also  to  be  capable  of 
flying  us  back  to  earth — possibly  by  "refuel- 
ing" d\u*ing  the  stay  at  that  distant  solar 
system. 

As  we  depart  from  the  earth,  the  stars  of 
the  flrmament  will  flrst  appear  in  their 
familiar  yellowish  hue.  As  our  vehicle  builds 
up  speed  toward  our  target  star,  the  Doppler 
effect  will  caiise  a  striking  change  In  this 
star's  color.  From  its  original  yellow,  the 
light  received  from  it  will  shift  through 
green,  blue,  and  violet,  and  toward  ultra- 
violet— In  other  words,  to  higher  frequen- 
cies. Simultaneously  the  color  of  the  reced- 
ing sun  will  slowly  change  from  yellow  to 
orange,  red,  and  toward  Infrared — that  is.  to 
lower  frequencies. 

This  is  easy  to  understand:  A  boat  run- 
ning against  the  waves  is  hit  by  them  at 
a  higher  frequency  than  a  stationary  pier  Is; 
a  boat  running  with  the  waves,  at  a  reduced 
frequency. 

After  about  3%  months  our  stellar  photon 
rocket  has  reached  about  30  percent  of  the 
speed  of  Ught.  The  frequency  of  the  sun's 
peak  radiation  output  now  passes  the  border 
of  the  visible  spectrum  and  moves  into  the 
Infrared.  As  a  result,  the  sun  dims  rapidly, 
and  soon  becomes  Invisible.  One  month  later, 
the  destination  star  likewise  becomes  Invis- 
ible— the  peak  of  Its  radiation  intensity  has 
shifted  into  the  ultraviolet. 

As  oMx  velocity  keeps  increasing,  two  cir- 
cular dark  spots  are  formed  around  the  des- 
tination star  and  the  sun.  and  keep  grow- 


ing in  diameter.  Between  these  blind  "bow 
and  stern  spots,"  the  stars  of  the  flrmament 
appear  as  a  multicolored  array  of  concentric 
circles,  like  a  huge  rainbow: 

Near  the  black  bow  spot,  the  stars  look 
violet.  Further  aft,  they  are  blue  and  green. 
Abeam,  they  shine  in  their  original  yellow- 
ish hue.  StiU  farther  aft,  they  look  orange, 
and  the  dark  stern  spot  Is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  red  stars. 

Due  to  "relatlvlstlc"  effects,  the  dark  bow 
spot  grows  only  to  an  opening  angle  of  43 
degrees.  After  we  exceed  74  percent  of  the 
speed  of  Ught  (11  months  after  departure), 
it  begins  to  contract  again.  But  the  stern 
spot  around  the  sun  continues  to  grow  stead- 
ily. Hence,  as  our  traveling  speed  approaches 
the  speed  of  light,  the  visible  portion  of  the 
flrmament  will  become  compressed  into  an 
ever-narrowing  rainbow  around  the  invisible 
target  star. 

The  opening  angle  of  the  yeUow  ring,  in 
this  rainbow.  Is  a  perfect  yardstick  for  the 
ratio  between  our  traveling  speed  and  the 
speed  of  light.  In  analogy  to  the  well-known 
Mach  Number  (ratio  of  flight  speed  to  speed 
of  sound),  this  ratio  Is  sometimes  called  the 
Einstein  Number. 

In  6.6  years  from  the  time  of  departure, 
our  speeding  photon  rocket  hits  Einstein 
Number  .999998.  and  we  are  at  the  half- 
way point  of  our  Journey.  However,  on  try- 
ing to  measure  the  remaining  distance  to 
our  destination  star  (now  emitting  pre- 
dominantly X  rays),  we  flnd  it  only  about 
a  light-year  away!  In  fact,  without  further 
power  application,  we  would  pass  it  a  year 
later— 7.6  years'  "dilated  ship's  time"  after 
departure — if  we  were  to  refrain  from  slow- 
ing down  for  our  forthcoming  visit. 

But  in  order  to  visit  one  of  the  star's 
planets,  we  have  to  tiu*n  our  ship  around 
and  use  our  photonic  rocket  thrust  for  brak- 
ing. Of  course  our  slowing  down  means  that 
we'll  reach  our  target,  not  in  another  year, 
but  much  later.  Only  after  another  6.6 
years — 13.2  years  after  departure — will  we 
near  ovu*  target,  at  a  relative  approach  speed 
close  to  zero.  During  the  second  6.6  years — 
that  is,  during  the  retardation  maneuver — 
all  those  celestial  "rainbow"  phenomena  of 
the  acceleration  period  will  take  place  in 
reverse.  Upon  arrival,  the  flrmament  will 
look  like  its  old  self  again. 

If  we  had  a  telescope  powerful  enough  to 
observe  events  on  earth  from  our  new  van- 
tage point,  we  would  flnd  our  home  planet 
very  much  as  it  was  when  we  left  it.  But, 
being  1,000  Ught-years  away,  we  are  actually 
watching  events  that  happened  on  earth 
1,000  years  ago.  (This  Is  the  nondllated  time 
that  has  elapsed  on  earth  since  we  left.) 
The  amazing  thing  is  that,  due  to  the  time 
dilation  aboard  our  speeding  rocket,  we  have 
aged  only  13.2  years  during  our  outbound 
voyage. 

Eerie  as  this  may  sound.  It  Is  all  In  perfect 
harmony  with  modem  ideas  of  the  laws  of 
space  and  time.  (Men  today  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  concept  of  relatl- 
vlstlc time  that  our  ancestors  had  In  seeing 
how  people  "down  under"  in  Australia  could 
walk  head  down  without  dropping  off  the 
globe.  But  that  is  because  our  experience 
does  not  Include  very^  great  distances  and 
extremely  high  speeds.) 

While  the  insights  of  modern  physics  per- 
mit us  to  dissect  the  anatomy  of  Interstellar 
flight,  we  must  forego  rash  conclusions  that 
any  such  flights  are  imminent,  or  feasible. 
We  cannot  yet  even  deflne  an  adequate  power 
source.  If  we  had  it,  many  problems  of  using 
it  would  be  beyond  us.  Other  obstacles  may 
be  even  more  formidable.  For  Instance, 
what  would  happen  to  an  Interstellar  rocket 
that  hit  even  a  small  meteorold.  if  the  col- 
lision were  at  nearly  the  speed  of  Ught? 

In  summary,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
we  can  respond  to  the  challenge  of  stellar 
space  flight  solely  with  Intellectual  concepts 
and  purely  hypothetical  analysis.  Hardware 


solutions  are  still  entirely  beyond  our  reach 
and  far,  far  away. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  this  great  Ameri- 
can who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  of  man- 
kind. To  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  we  say 
thank  you  and  all  the  best  wishes  in 
the  future. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  taken  today  by 
the     gentleman     from     Florida     (Mr. 

PUQUA)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  END  TO  THE  GILBERT  INEQUITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  CSen- 
eral  Electric  against  Gilbert  case  last  De- 
cember, I  have  been  in  close  contact 
with  those  who  feel,  as  I  do,  that  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  reverse  the  effects 
of  that  clearly  erroneous  decision.  There- 
fore, it  is  in  the  hope  of  bringing  real 
equality  to  over  1.3  million  working 
American  women  that  I  join  in  sponsor- 
ing a  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  thereby  include 
pregnancy  among  prohibited  sex -based 
discriminatory  classifications. 

This  bill  would  insure  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Gilbert  decision,  imlawful 
employment  discrimination  would  In- 
clude any  reduction  in  pay  or  seniority 
as  well  as  termination  solely  because  a 
female  worker  became  pregnant.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate action  in  this  area.  A  vast  and  Im- 
portant cross  section  of  our  population 
is  directly  affected  by  this  court-pro- 
duced lack  of  employment  protection. 
We  are  not  deahng  with  the  needs  of  a 
few  poor  families  but  with  85  percent  of 
working  women  who,  at  some  time,  be- 
come pregnant  and  who  now  must  suffer 
a  loss  of  earnings  or  emplosmient  as  a 
result.  Those  employed  women  are 
either  the  sole  wage  earner  in  the  family 
or  those  whose  husbands  make  less  than 
$7,000  annually.  When  these  women  lose 
income  or  return  to  a  job  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  status  after  pregnancy,  a  great 
setback  can  occur  in  family  finances  just 
when  there  is  another  mouth  to  feed. 

As  in  the  General  Electric  case,  the 
standard  company-financed  disability 
program  provides  for: 

Nonoccupational  sickness  to  aU  of  its  em- 
ployees for  each  week  the  employee  Is  absent 
from  and  unable  to  work  on  account  of  any 
disability  resulting  from  non-occupational 
accident  or  iUness  up  to  and  including  26 
weeks  for  any  one  continuous  period  of  dis- 
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ability  or  successive  period  of 
to  the  same  or  related  cause. 


Usability  due 


a  ly 


Although  this  states  tha 
an   accident   or   Illness 
benefits,  cosmetic  surgery — i 
untary  disability — is  most 
under    the   standard    plan 
Court's  thin  argument  that 
of  necessity  a  "voluntary  ., 
therefore,  not  worthy  of  civi 
tection  Is  simply  factuaUy  _. 
widely  agreed  that  there  I 
contraceptive.  This  means  . 
nancies  are  planned  and,  as 
fact,  44  percent  of  all  birthi 
women  are  unplanned  or 
according  to  the  national 
vey  conducted  by  Princeton 
Even  if  existing  disability 
not  clearly  cover  arguably 
dltions,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
of  commonsense  and  public 
nancy  should  be  covered  In 
nation-free  disability  plan 
standing  of  the  civil  rights 

ways  been  that  sex 

form  was  forbidden  in  _  _. 

tices.  Since  it  is  an  obvious 

that  only  women  can  becom ; 
job  discrimination  based  on 
seems  to  me  the  most 
of  sex -based  bias.  The 
in  Gilbert  described  as 
misleading"  the  majority's 
General  Electric 's   disabilitji 
"gender-neutral."  In  view  of  . 
vasectomies  and  other  solely 
billties  are  covered  by  the  _.. 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable 
elusion  of  pi'egnancy  in  aH 
comprehensive    plan 
based  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  road  to 
ployment  opportunity  for  mir 
women  has  been  too  long  and 
us  to  tolerate  this  unnecessary 
which  clearly  flies  in  the  fac| 
fact,  statutory  language  and 
tlve  policy  as  set  forth  by  the 
portunlty  Commission.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  sense  of 
I  join  in  sponsoring  this  bil 
prompt  House  action  before  . 
cover  pregnancy  equally  begir 
that  coverage.  Adoption  of 
will  forestall  the  damage  of 
Its  Inevitable  progeny  while 
security  to  an  important 
national  labor  force. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  EXEMPT 
ABLE   BOATS   PROM 
OF  JONES  ACT 


The    SPEAKER.    Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  _ 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
5  minutes. 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of 

Speaker,  today  I  am 

tion  to  protect  inflatable  river 
a  totally  absurd  apolication 

The  Jones  Act,  which  ^ 

between  points  in  the  United 
any  foreign  vessels,  is  being 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to 
used  for  recreational  river 
is  in  my  opinion  excessive  and 
True,  these  rafts  do  carry 
consider  food,  clotljlng  and 
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of  the  river  nmners  as  cargo) ,  and  they 
do  travel  on  navigable  U.S.  waterways 
between  points  in  this  country.  But  there 
is  no  way  that  they  pose  a  threat  to  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  They  cannot  be 
and  are  not  used  for  the  large-scale, 
profitable  transport  of  commercial  goods. 
They  carry  at  most  12  people,  and  they 
are  used  only  seasonally.  Nor  do  the  rafts 
represent  a  threat  to  U.S.  manufac- 
turers— rafting  enthusiasts  have  to  buy 
foreign  rafts  because  the  domestic  sup- 
ply is  exhausted  and  American  manufac- 
turers simply  cannot  produce  enough 
rafts  to  satisfy  the  growing  demand.  My 
bill  would  solve  this  problem  by  exempt- 
ing inflatable  boats  used  for  river  nm- 
ning  from  the  provisions  of  the  Jones 
Act. 

This  Is  only  sensible;  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues — those  who  enjoy  rafting  as 
I  do  and  those  who  simply  appreciate  the 
need  for  this  exemption — to  support  me 
in  this  effort. 
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POST  OFFICE  LEGISLATION 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Steers)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation  that 
deals  with  Postal  Service  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  first  bill  would  require  the  Postal 
Service  to  consult  with  agencies  of  State 
and  local  government  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  certain  Postal  Service 
facilities.  This  bill  would  establish  hear- 
ings and  consultation  with  local  govern- 
ments when  the  Postal  Service  wants  to 
build  an  oflBce  in  that  town  or  city. 

This  is  a  proposal  that  was  originally 
Introduced  by  my  predecessor  Gilbert 
Gude.  During  Mr.  Gude's  outstanding 
tenure  as  the  Congressman  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land, he  was  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  construction  of  a  postal  facility  in 
Olney,  Md.  The  whole  process  of  con- 
sultation with  people  interested  in  local 
scenic  values  was  handled  so  informally, 
that  the  process  broke  down.  The  citi- 
zen's association  in  Olney  felt  that  the 
design  of  the  new  post  office  was  not  In 
keeping  with  the  way  the  town  hkes  to 
present  Itself. 

When  we  consider  that  the  local  post 
office  is  the  "front  line"  of  Federal  con- 
tact with  all  citizens  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
local  citizens  discuss  and  work  together 
to  handle  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  second  bill  I  am  proposing  is  to 
allow  certain  organizations  to  deposit 
mailable  material  in  letterboxes,  without 
having  that  material  go  through  the  mall 
delivery  system. 

I  have  long  felt  a  person's  mailbox  Is 
hLs  own  and  should  receive  material 
other  than  what  the  mail  services  deposit 
in  it.  A  member  of  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates,  Ms.  Judith  Toth  contacted 
me  soon  after  I  assumed  office  and  asked 
that  I  check  into  this  matter.  In  so  doing, 
I  can  find  no  reasonable  reason  why  a 
private  mailbox  cannot  be  used  by 
worthy  nonprofit  organizations  to  com- 
municate to  citizens  in  a  given  area.  I 


foresee  where  this  measure  would  help 
defray  costs  for  organizations  that  can 
least  afford  the  cost  of  mass  mailings. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  two  measures 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  95th 
Congress. 

ERA'S  PROPOSED  CLEAN  AIR  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 
NEED  FURTHER  STUDY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  13,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  issued  proposed  clean  air 
standards  for  grain  elevators  through- 
out the  country,  arguing  that  they  con- 
tribute "significantly"  to  air  pollution 
and  the  endangerment  of  public  health 
and  welfare. 

If  nothing  else,  the  experience  with 
Government  regulation  over  the  past 
several  years  should  have  taught  us  that 
there  must  be  some  consideration  of 
both  costs  and  benefits.  I  question  wheth- 
er or  not  that  has  been  fully  done  here. 
EPA  has  filed  no  Inflation  impact  state- 
ment with  these  regulations,  engaged  in 
little  discussion  or  alternative  methods 
for  achieving  its  standards,  and  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  cost  estimates 
seems  to  have  insufficient  data.  No  data 
was  collected  on  the  standards  for  hop- 
per car  loading  operations  which  EPA 
contends,  nevertheless,  represent  the 
"best  demonstrated  technology".  Na- 
tional standards  for  boxcar  loading  op- 
erations are  justified  on  the  basis  of  120 
minutes  of  observation.  And,  despite  the 
admission  that  they  were  xmable  to  lo- 
cate any  truck  loading  operations  in  the 
grain  Industry,  EPA  feels  no  hesitation 
at  proposing  detailed  regulations  on  how 
to  reduce  emissions  generated  by  such 
operations. 

Indeed,  there  is  little  discussion  de- 
voted to  whether  or  not  the  slight  In- 
cremental improvements  in  air  quality 
which  will  be  occasioned  by  Federal  in- 
volvement justify  any  regulation  what- 
soever. It  is  no  secret  that  elevator  op- 
erations are  not  commonly  located  in 
those  areas  of  the  country  most  beset  by 
poor  air  quality  and  noxious  levels  of 
pollution. 

EPA  estimates  that  Its  proposed 
standards  will  only  affect  an  approxi- 
mate 500  elevators  over  the  course  of  the 
next  5  years,  involving  $26  million  In 
capital  costs,  $5.5  million  In  annual 
maintenance  costs,  and  added  produc- 
tion costs  of  "less  than  1  cent  per 
bushel."  As  usual,  these  estimates  do  not 
presumably  Include  the  cost  of  hiring 
lawyers  to  interpret  EPA  regulations,  the 
effort  involved  In  commenting  upon  pro- 
posed regulations,  and  the  costs  and 
time  involved  in  filing  and  maintaining 
the  paperwork  necessitated  by  these 
regulations.  Nor,  apparently,  does  it  re- 
fiect  fully  the  increased  energy  costs  im- 
posed upon  companies  by  the  addition 
of  pollution  control  equipment. 

EPA  cost  estimates  are  not  shared  by 
the  Industry.  They  suggest  that  the 
number  of  affected  elevators,  which  In- 
cludes  all   new,    modified,   and   recon- 
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structed  operations,  could  total  as  many 
as  4,000,  with  each  of  them  subject  to 
costs  as  high  as  six  times  the  official 
EPA  estimate.  EPA's  1-cent-per-bushel 
figure,  critics  suggest,  will  more  closely 
approximate  the  additional  cost  In- 
volved at  each  step  of  the  grain  handling 
operation,  with  the  average  bushel  pass- 
ing through  at  least  four  steps:  from  the 
elevator  to  the  terminal,  from  the  ter- 
minal to  the  barge  terminal,  and  from 
the  barge  terminal  to  the  processor  or 
export  terminal.  In  any  event,  EPA's 
understanding  of  the  market  conditions 
in  the  grain  industry  are  probably  best 
Illustrated  by  its  assurances  that  any 
increases  would  be  "negligible,"  easily 
passed  on  to  the  producer,  and  com- 
pletely irrelevant  to  the  supply  and  de- 
mand situation  in  the  industry. 

In  its  regulations,  EPA  repeatedly  al- 
ludes to  absolute  concepts  such  as  "zero 
percent  capacity",  "no  visible  emissions", 
and  "99  percent  reductions  in  uncon- 
trolled particulate  matter."  These  refer- 
ences, all  too  typical  of  environmental 
regulation  in  recent  years,  are  premised 
upon  the  idea  that  man  is  an  intruder  in 
his  own  environment  rather  than  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it.  There  are  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  implementation,  adminis- 
tration, and  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws.  What  Is  the  feasibility  of  a  stand- 
ard which  precludes  even  the  occasional, 
sporadic  release  of  dust?  To  require  de- 
vices with  emission  collection  efficiency 
of  99  percent,  as  EPA  proposes,  is  to  at 
least  double  the  cost  that  would  other- 
wise be  imposed  through  slightly  more 
flexible  90  percent  standards,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  State  of  Illinois  has  required. 

There  are  other  questions  that  EPA 
seems  to  have  left  unanswered  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  regulations.  What  possible 
conflicts  are  there  with  EPA's  own  noise 
regulations  as  a  result  of  the  required 
installation  of  fabric  filters  with  large 
motors  and  fans?  Have  they  considered 
the  studies  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  in  meas- 
uring random  emissions,  a  concept  which 
EPA  states  is  currently  impractical? 
What  about  the  possible  safety  hazards 
involved  in  requiring  the  individual  de- 
coupling of  unit  trains  in  totally  enclosed 
shelters?  What  about  the  suggestion  that 
fabric  filters  are  the  source  of  potentially 
serious  explosions?  What  Is  the  justifi- 
cation for  subjecting  the  grain  industry 
to  more  stringent  emission  standards 
than  other  industries  which  contribute 
far  more  substantially  to  air  pollution 
problems? 

If  EPA  has  given  greater  consideration 
to  these  issues  than  its  proposed  regula- 
tions suggest,  those  in  the  grain  industry 
ought  to  be  apprised  of  these  facts.  As  It 
currently  stands,  there  Is  not  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  what  EPA  has  done.  The 
deadline  for  comment  on  EPA's  proposed 
regulations  is  May  14. 


THE  ILLEGAL  ALIEN  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  weekend,  almost  2,000  illegal 


aliens  were  apprehended  in  36  hours  In 
the  San  Diego  area  by  the  U.S.  Border 
Patrol  in  a  series  of  surprise  weekend 
checkpoints  near  the  Mexican  border 
and  on  northboimd  freeways.  During  a 
single  4-hour  period  between  day- 
light Sunday  and  9  a.m.,  a  Border  Patrol 
unit  working  with  San  Diego  police  and 
California  State  Highway  Patrol  officers 
apprehended  436  aliens  at  a  surprise 
checkpoint  on  Interstate  805,  south  of 
Del  Mar.  Included  in  the  haul  were  57 
vans  used  by  the  smugglers. 

Incredible  is  too  mild  a  word  to  de- 
scribe the  illegal  alien  situation  in  the 
United  States  today.  Since  Illegal  aliens 
try  not  to  get  caught,  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly how  many  of  them  are  secretly 
living  and  working  in  the  United  States, 
but  estimates  generally  run  in  the  6  to  8 
million  range.  The  cost  in  terms  of  both 
jobs  and  social  services  is  staggering. 
To  cite  just  one  example,  emergency 
medical  care  for  indigent  illegal  aliens 
cost  San  Diego  Coimty  taxpayers  $800,- 
000  last  year.  For  Los  Angeles  County, 
this  figure  was  over  $10  million.  Yet,  the 
influx  continues  at  an  ever-increasing 
pace  with  no  end  in  sight.  Congress  must 
take  decisive  action  to  stop  the  influx 
and  to  protect  the  jobs  and  pocketbooks 
of  U.S.  citizens.  Although  communities 
close  to  the  Mexican  border  bear  the 
initial  and  greatest  burden  of  illegal  en- 
tries, many  areas  across  the  coimtry  are 
heavily  impacted. 

I  hope  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
will  schedule  expeditious  consideration 
of  legislation  to  penalize  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens.  As  an  ad- 
junct to  that,  I  woud  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  approve  the  legislation,  which  I 
am  reintroducing  today,  to  conflscate 
the  means  of  transportation  used  to 
smuggle  illegal  aliens. 

During  the  weekend  raid,  57  vans  and 
6  taxicabs  carrying  aliens  were  seized. 
Most  of  the  vehicles,  like  the  smugglers 
themselves,  are  repeat  offenders.  Smug- 
gling is  big  business  with  lots  of  money 
to  be  made  by  exploiting  human  misery. 
My  bill  would  do  much  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  alien  smuggling  by  allowing  the 
confiscation  and  forfeitures  of  the  ve- 
hicles, vessels,  and  aircraft  used.  Similar 
authority  now  exists  for  confiscating  the 
means  of  transportation  used  in  smug- 
gling cases  involving  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions  endorsed  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  Additionally,  the 
December  1976  report  of  the  Domestic 
Council  Committee  on  Illegal  Aliens 
said  that  such  seizure  and  confiscation 
authority  would  greatly  enhance  en- 
forcement of  current  immigration  laws. 
I  cannot  help  wondering  how  many  Il- 
legal aliens  those  57  vans  have  brought 
into  southern  California  in  the  past 
year — or  what  their  total  will  be  by  the 
end  of  1977.  This  bill  is  not  a  cure-all 
to  the  illegal  alien  problem.  Its  passage, 
however,  will  plug  a  major  hole  In  the 
dike,  while  we  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
situation  on  a  comprehensive  and  long- 
term  basis. 

We  have  reached  the  crisis  point — 
Congress  must  act  and  act  quickly.  This 
is  not  simply  a  problem  for  southern 


California,  or  Texas,  or  even  the  South- 
west. Illegal  aliens  are  a  major  economic 
drain  in  Chicago,  in  New  York,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  probably  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annttnzio)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  156th  anniversary  of  the 
day,  March  25,  1821,  on  which  the  Greek 
people  declared  their  determination  to 
once  again  become  a  free  people  after 
centuries  of  foreign  domination  is  a  great 
occasion  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  Is 
this  occasion  that  provides  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  recall  the  Immense  con- 
tributions of  Greece  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  awakening  of  modem  in- 
terest In  the  fate  of  the  Greek  people 
as  a  result  of  their  resolve  to  once  again 
become  an  independent  nation,  an- 
nounced to  an  unconcerned  world  over 
a  century-and-a-half  ago. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  America  should 
join  the  Greek  people  in  celebrating  this 
great  moment  in  Greek  history  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  of  these  is  our  debt 
to  Greece  for  many  of  our  American 
institutions,  including  our  democratic 
system  of  government.  The  Impact  of 
Greek  philosophy,  art,  literature,  and 
pohtical  thought  has  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  our  own  civilization.  The 
emphasis  on  the  dignity  of  men  and  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  which 
marked  Greece's  golden  age  has  been  a 
rich  legacy  which  has  helped  to  shape 
our  American  traditions  of  law  and 
government. 

It  is  to  Sophocles,  Eiu-ipldes,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  other  playwrights  that  we 
owe  the  birth  of  drama  as  we  know  It.  It 
is  to  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Hipparchus, 
Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  others  that 
we  owe  the  birth  of  the  sciences  which 
have  so  changed  the  face  of  the  world 
In  which  we  live. 

Although  in  1821  other  European  na- 
tions gave  Uttle  support  to  the  Greek 
people  In  their  quest  for  independence, 
here  in  the  United  States,  support  for 
their  cause  was  found.  It  grew  quickly  as 
the  North  American  nation  which  had 
fought  for  and  secured  Its  own  liberty, 
wholeheartedly  determined  that  a  people 
whose  tradition  was  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  American  democracy  should  be 
free. 

As  President  Monroe  told  the  Con- 
gress: 

Genius  and  delicacy  In  the  arts,  daring  and 
heroism  In  action,  unselfish  patriotism,  en- 
thusiastic zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  Is  natural, 
therefore,  that  their  contest  should  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  United  States. 

For  Its  part,  the  Greek  nation  looked 
upon  the  United  States  with  hope  and 
admiration.  In  May  1821,  the  first  Greek 
Senate  addressed  the  American  people, 
saying: 

Friends,  feUow  citizens,  and  brothers,  hav- 
ing formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just 
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arated  from  us  by  mighty  oceanj 
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The  contributions  made  an(  still  being 
made  to  the  growth  and  greai  ness  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Greeks  who  have 
chosen  to  make  their  homes  here  con- 
tinue to  cement  the  feelings  \  fe  have  for 
Greece,  and  on  this  annlversi  ry  of  their 
independence,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
extend  greetings  to  Americar  s  of  Greek 
descent  in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  take  pride  in  re  iresenting, 
as  well  as  those  in  Chicago  md  across 
our  nation  as  tiiey  celebrate  the  156th 
anniversary  of  Greek  indepei  dence. 


ON  THE  NEED  FOR  CC  NTINUED 
RENT  REGULATION  IN  NfW  YORK 
CITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  A  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentl(  man  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ir 
become  an  annual  exercise,  the 
State  Legislature  has  taken 
tiu-e  of  rent  regulation  for 
tenants  who  reside  in  rent 
and  rent  stabilized  apartments 
legislative  action  is  made 
the  expiration  on  June  30  of 
old  Emergency  Tenant  Protection 
which  authorizes  rent  stabil^ation 
about  two-thirds  of  New 
750,000  rent  stabilized  units 
legislature,  and  particularly 
senate,  acts  in  time,  owners 
to  seek  any  amount  of 
creases  at  this  time  are  limited 
anually  during  the  life  of  a  3 

As  my  colleagues  from  New 
know  all  too  well,  rent  regulation 
emotionally  laden  issue.  In 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
I  recently  circulated  an  anal:tsis 
arguments  most  often  voiced 
extension  of  rent  control 
randum,  prepared  by  the  New " 
Tenants    Coalition,    parallels 
view,  that  while  the  present 
rent  regulation  in  New  York 
beyond    Improvement,    its    e 
would  cause  undue  hardships 
of  tenants,  particularly  those 
fixed  or  low  Incomes.  In  this 
little  known  fact  is  that  despite 
control  and  rent  stabilization 
New  York  City  apartment 
ally  rose  more  than  three  tiihes 
than  tenant  incomes  between 
1975.  I  would  submit,  Mr. 
New  York  City's  severe  shortage 
cent,  moderately  priced  housir  g 
be  ameliorated  by  the  expiration 
regulation  statutes  and  the 
lature  should  recognize  this 
dispatch  to  extend  the  Emergfency 
tection  Act  of  1974. 

My  letter  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
New  York  State  delegation  and  the 
memorandum  from  the  New  "qork  State 
Tenants  Coalition  follow 
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Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washinriton,  D.C. 
Dear  Coixeagxte:  Last  November,  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  City  Congressional 
Delegation  met  with  representatives  of  the 
New  York  State  Tenant  and  Neighborhood 
Coalition.  The  Coalition  has  asked  me  to 
circulate  the  attached  letter  outlining  the 
proposals  which  we  discussed  at  that  meet- 
ing. I  am  asking  your  support  for  these  pro- 
posals and  your  continuing  cooperation  In 
working  to  help  resolve  the  long  range  prob- 
lems which  are  pointed  out.  The  major  Issue 
discussed  at  the  November  meeting  was  the 
urgent  need  for  renewal  of  existing  rent  and 
eviction  regulations  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  and  the  potential  Impact  of  Ad- 
mlnlstraltve  and  Congressional  Influence  on 
Governor  Carey  and  the  State  Legislature. 
Although  the  legislative  responsibility  for 
rent  and  eviction  regulation  lies  solely  within 
the  realm  of  the  State  Legislature,  the  Ford 
Administration  had  several  times  Indicated 
that  It  Intended  to  use  the  threat  of  with- 
holding additional  loans  to  New  York  City  to 
force  the  State  to  amend  or  abolish  these 
regulations.  This  posture  caused  considerable 
concern  on  the  part  of  responsible  housing 
groups  like  the  Coalition,  which  feared  the 
policies  advocated  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Simon  and  members  of  Senator 
Proxmlre's  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  staff  might  be  pursued  by 
the  Incoming  Carter  Administration. 

I  believe  that  the  reform  of  existing  rent 
legislation  ought  to  continue  to  remain  the 
prerogative  of  the  State  Legislature  and  not 
be  dictated  by  outside  agencies  or  bodies  ill 
equipped  to  assess  the  real  Impact  of  such 
changes  on  the  residents  of  New  York  State. 
The  most  cursory  review  of  the  arguments 
offered  by  Treasury  officials  and  by  Senator 
Proxmlre's  staff  in  support  of  proposed 
changes  In  existing  rent  regulations  govern- 
ing New  York  State  reveals  several  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  facts  which  Invalidate  the 
premises  on  which  these  argument3  rest. 
They  contend  that  the  present  rent  and  evic- 
tion laws  should  be  phased  out  because  they 
have  caused  housing  deterioration  and  aban- 
donment, erosion  of  the  City's  tax  base,  and 
lack  of  payment  of  real  estate  taxes  by 
landlords. 

In  fact,  abandonment  occurs  widely  in  up- 
state New  York  and  in  almost  all  the  major 
cities  where  there  are  no  rent  and  eviction 
regulations.  Furthermore,  abandonment  is 
found  In  single  and  double  family  dweUlngs 
as  well  as  multiple  family  dwellings.  There 
is  no  indication  that  New  York  State's 
regulations  have  caused  or  even  exacerbated 
a  problem  which  exists  nationwide  in  both 
regulated  and  non-regulated  housing. 

A  recent  study  concluded  by  Professor 
Emanuel  Tobler  of  the  New  York  University 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration 
demonstrated  that  the  tax  assessments  on 
New  York  City's  lower  Income  dwellings  are 
significantly  higher  proportionately  than 
those  on  higher  Income  dwellings.  Other 
studies  show  that  the  lowest  income  resi- 
dents pay  an  average  of  as  much  as  26% -35% 
of  their  Income  for  rent.  Clearly,  abandon- 
ment and  loss  of  the  tax  base  are  not  related 
to  rent  protections  available  to  tenants,  but 
to  overassessments  of  taxes  on  low  income 
properties  and  the  inability  of  poorer  tenants 
to  pay  the  resultant  Inflated  rents. 

Finally,  the  City  Council's  report  on  non- 
payment for  real  estate  taxes,  which  can  be 
ordered  from  the  City  CouncU  Committee  on 
Charter  and  Government  Operations,  demon- 
strates that  non-payment  is  not  the  result 
of  excessive  regulation  but  It  Is  largely 
accounted  for  by  (1)  Improperly  enrolled 
properties  which  are  tax  exempt,  (2)  non 
rent  controlled  properties,  and  (3)  landlords 


who  eventually  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
pay  (75%  of  non  payments  are  ultimately 
paid  as  result  of  legal  action ) . 

It  is  of  preeminent  Importance  that  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Administration  and  Leg- 
islature be  approached  before  June  30,  1977 
when  the  three  state  laws  which  regulate 
rent  and  evictions  expire.  I  urge  you  to  use 
whatever  influence  you  can  with  the  state 
legislators  representing  your  area  to  preserve 
these  most  essential  protections  for  tenants. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  T.  Koch. 

New  York  State  Tenant 
AND  Neighborhood  Coalition, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  December  27, 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Representative  Koch:  Please  accept 
our  thanks  for  arranging  the  November  11, 

1976  meeting  with  representatives  of  our 
organization  and  the  New  York  City  Congres- 
sional delegation.  This  letter  is  being  sent  to 
you  in  order  for  you  to  circulate  it  to  the 
delegation,  as  we  agreed;  Its  purpose  Is  to 
summarize  the  points  we  discussed  Novem- 
ber 11th. 

We  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  possibility  of  federal  pressure  on 
state  and  city  government  to  abolish  or 
further  weaken  rent  and  eviction  regulations 
especially  In  light  of  the  fact  that  on  June  30. 

1977  three  state  laws  which  regulate  rents 
and  evictions  will  expire  unless  extended  by 
the  State  Legislature,  and  June  30,  1977  also 
marks  the  end  of  the  cvurent  cycle  of  sea- 
sonal federal  loans  to  New  York  City.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  City  of  New 
York  will  be  back  in  Washington  on  July  1, 
1977  for  another  roimd  of  seasonal  loans, 
and  it  is  clear  by  statute  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  sole  power  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  grant  additional  loans. 

It  does  not  unduly  stretch  the  Imagination 
to  construct  a  scenario  whereby  Washington 
refuses  to  approve  new  loans  unless  "conces- 
sions" are  made  In  Albany  on  the  rent  issue. 
Certainly  this  Is  consistent  with  repeated 
statements  by  the  current  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  his  assistant  deputy  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  City  loan  program,  and  with 
the  report  issued  this  year  by  the  Congres- 
sional committee  chaired  by  Senator  Prox- 
mire  which  oversees  the  loan  program,  and 
consistent  with  the  role  played  this  past 
June  by  Simon  and  Proxmlre  to  force  the 
State  to  reduce  municipal  employee  pension 
benefits. 

Even  though  the  question  of  renewal  of 
the  existing  rent  laws  is  entirely  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Legislature,  it  Is 
nevertheless  clear  that  the  attitude  of  federal 
officials  will  be  an  Imporant  factor  in  the 
overall  political  framework  in  which  the  re- 
newal or  non-renewal  of  these  laws  is  dis- 
cussed in  Albany. 

We  should  point  out  that  we  are  working 
for  comprehensive  reform  of  the  existing 
rent  laws,  which  are  confusing  and  inade- 
quate. As  badly  in  need  of  reform  as  they 
are,  however,  should  the  existing  rent  laws 
be  allowed  to  expire,  widespread  disruption 
and  hardship  will  be  the  lot  of  the  tenants 
who  are  presently  covered  by  them.  Even 
though  tenants  outside  of  New  York  City 
wlU  be  affected  by  the  renewal  or  non-re- 
newal of  these  laws,  any  federal  involvement 
in  the  issue  is  likely  to  be  focused  on  the 
City,  and  this  is  the  reason  we  are  asking 
the  City  delegation  to  Involve  Itself  in  this 
struggle. 

There  are  two  basic  arguments  advanced 
by  Treasury  officials  and  Senator  Proxmlre's 
staff  to  support  their  position  that  rent  and 
eviction  regulations  should  be  phased  out: 
that  these  laws  have  resulted   in  housing 
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deterioration  and  abandonment,  and  that 
they  have  resulted  in  erosion  of  the  City's 
tax  base  and  non-payment  of  real  estate 
taxes  by  landlords.  It  is  our  position  that 
these  arguments  are  contrary  to  fact. 

Abandonment  is  a  complex  phenomenon. 
Our  own  experience  as  a  statewide  organiza- 
tion Is  that  many  inner  cities  in  upstate 
New  York  whloh  have  not  had  rent  and 
eviction  regulation  for  many  years  never- 
theless have  serious  problems  of  housing 
abandonment  and  neighborhood  decay.  We 
know  of  communities  in  Albany  where  one 
finds  well -maintained  apartments  still  sub- 
ject to  the  old  state  rent  law  (one  of  the 
three  laws  due  to  expire  next  year)  and,  next 
door,  speculator-owned  buildings  removed 
from  regulations  under  the  vacancy  decon- 
trol law  which  are  filled  with  code  violations. 
In  late  1975  an  Oceanslde  (Nassau  County) 
owner  abandoned  a  100-unlt  luxury  build- 
ing which  was  constructed  in  1961  and  was 
never  subject  to  any  rent  law;  the  property 
was  fully-tenanted  at  the  time  of  abandon- 
ment and  in  a  state  of  extreme  disrepair, 
with  an  unpaid  mortgage  and  a  substantial 
unpaid  real  estate  tax  bill.  This  abandon- 
ment, entirely  Ignored  by  New  York  City 
media,  can  hardly  be  blamed  on  rent  regula- 
tions. Nor,  certainly,  can  the  abandonment 
of  one  and  two  family  homes. 

In  1971  the  National  Urban  League  pub- 
lished The  National  Survey  of  Housing 
Abandonment,  a  report  of  the  League's  study 
of  this  problem  In  the  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Hoboken,  New  York,  De- 
troit and  Atlanta.  Of  the  cities  surveyed, 
only  New  York  had  rent  and  eviction  reg- 
ulations, but  abandonment  was  a  severe 
problem  in  all  the  cities  except  Detroit, 
where  the  survey  predicted  it  would  become 
a  problem,  and  Atlanta,  where  the  survey 
determined  it  was  not  a  problem.  While  this 
letter  cannot  extract  at  length  from  this 
important  publication,  a  quote  from  Its  In- 
troductory paragraph  is  In  order:  "The  sur- 
vey has  produced  extensive  evidence  that 
entire  neighborhoods  housing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  central  city  dwellers  are  In 
advanced  stages  of  being  abandoned  by  their 
owners.  The  phenomenon  affects  many  but 
not  all  Eastern  and  Midwestern  cities." 

As  for  the  question  of  the  erosion  of  the 
City's  tax  base:  Professor  Emanuel  Tobler  of 
the  New  York  University  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Administration  recently  concluded  a 
study  of  trends  in  market  values,  assess- 
ments, effective  tax  rates  and  property  tax 
delinquency  In  New  York  City  during  the  pe- 
riod 1960-1974.  His  findings,  published  by 
the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Council, 
entitled  "Aspects  of  the  New  York  City  Prop- 
erty Market,"  showed  that  the  city  regularly 
assesses  walk-up  and  elevator  apartment 
buildings  at  a  significantly  higher  rate  of 
their  market  values  than  is  the  case  for  one 
and  two  family  dweUings.  And  among  the 
former  classes :  "One  of  the  most  striking  ef- 
fects of  current  assessment  practice  is  that 
New  York  City's  lower-income  population 
lives  in  significantly  over-assessed  residen- 
tial buildings  compared  to  other  New  York- 
ers." 

At  the  same  time,  recent  studies  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Stemlleb  and  Dr.  Frank  Krlstof 
show  that  rent-to-income  ratios  for  lower- 
Income  New  Yokers  exceed  twenty-five  per- 
cent. Indeed,  the  lowest  Income  residents, 
those  earning  less  than  $6,000  per  year,  pay 
rents  which  average  over  36  percent  of  their 
Incomes. 

Thus,  the  problem  is  clearly  not  rent 
regulation  but  rather  one  of  Inadequate  in- 
comes to  pay  the  rents  required  by  many 
small  landlords  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
pay  real  estate  taxes  which  are  too  high  in 
relation  to  the  true  values  of  their  prop- 
erties. There  is  no  question  that  as  the  cost 
of  maintaining  older,  deteriorating  housing 


goes  up  the  real  estate  tax  burden  on  mttny 
small  owners  becomes  Impossible  and  must 
be  relieved.  The  only  solution  Is  to  reduce, 
or  restructure,  property  taxes  on  this  hous- 
ing— one  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  1971  Urban  League  survey,  incidentally. 
It  Is  time  for  government  to  stop  anticipat- 
ing tax  revenues  from  older,  deteriorating 
housing  which  cannot  produce  them;  the 
money  isn't  there. 

Concerning  non-payment  of  real  estate 
taxes,  the  City  Council  Committee  on  Char- 
ter and  Governmental  Operations,  chaired 
by  CouncUman  Edward  Sadowsky,  on  May  13, 
1976  Issued  a  report  on  real  estate  tax  delin- 
quencies which  belles  many  of  the  InabiUty- 
to-pay  arguments  advanced  by  the  real  es- 
tate Industry.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  en- 
closed. 

The  Committee  focused  on  the  much-men- 
tioned $602.3  million  aggregate  real  estate 
tax  arrearage  through  June  30,  1975.  This 
$500  million  figure  Is  still  referred  to  as  fact 
by  the  press  and  by  many  public  officials 
despite  the  Sadowsky  report,  which  found 
that  "approximately  $282.6  million  consists 
of  assessments  made  against  properties  which 
should  not  have  been  included  in  the  tax 
rolls  in  the  flrst  place  because  they  are 
entitled  to  an  exemption  of  one  kind  or 
another; "  these  included  municlpally-owned 
and  diplomatic  properties,  and  Inflated  tax 
liabilities  for  Mltchell-Lame  projects.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  found  that  the  true  tax 
delinquency  was  $219.7  mUllon,  not  $502.3 
million. 

Furthermore:  "Contrary  to  the  Impression 
held  by  many,  the  delinquencies  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  rent  controlled  property. 
Rather,  they  pervade  the  entire  real  estate 
market.  There  are  17,383  parcels  which  are 
in  arrears  for  a  period  of  more  than  one,  but 
less  than  two  years.  The  total  amount  of 
taxes  owed  for  that  period  was  approximately 
$55  million.  Of  this  amount,  approximately 
$15  million,  or  27  percent,  consisted  of  walk- 
up  apartments,  and  another  $7  million  or  13 
percent  consisted  of  elevator  apartments. 
However,  another  27  percent  consisted  of 
commercial  structures  and  another  12  per- 
cent consisted  of  one  and  two  family  houses. 
The  balance  of  21  percent  of  properties  in 
tax  arrears  consisted  of  all  other  uses  such 
as:  transportation  facilities,  vacant  land 
and  condominiums." 

Furthermore:  "The  Initial  filing  of  an  in 
rem  petition  results  In  the  Immediate  pay- 
ment of  tax  arrearages  by  the  owners  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  delinquent  parcels.  Prior  to 
the  additional  25  per  cent  of  the  properties 
are  redeemed."  In  plain  English,  75  percent 
of  the  owners  of  properties  In  tax  arrears 
have  the  abUIty  to  pay  their  real  estate  taxes 
but  are  not  doing  so  voluntarily. 

And  Professor  Tobler  found  that  as  of  June 
1974,  ten  percent  of  all  of  New  York  City's 
housing  was  delinquent  in  tax  payments. 
Here  again,  buildings  housing  the  poorest 
classes  of  tenants  (walk-up  apartments)  and 
the  highest  percentage,  22  percent,  of  tax 
arrears.  Elevator  buildings  had  an  1 1  percent 
delinquency  rate,  but  even  among  the  under- 
assessed one  and  two  family  houses,  which 
are  not  subject  to  any  rent  laws,  between  6 
and  7  percent  had  tax  arrears. 

This  Is  a  very  brief  summary  of  what  we 
discussed  at  the  November  11th  meeting.  We 
believe  that  the  Congressional  delegation 
should  undertake  to  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  incoming  Carter  Adminis- 
tration, In  particular  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-designate,  and  to  correct  some  of 
the  misinformation  which  has  been  promul- 
gated concerning  rent  regulations. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  delegation  on  this  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  the  residents  of  New  York.  We  are  ready 
to  meet  with  you  and  your  colleagues  at  any 


time:  we  are  ready  to  travel  to  Washington 
to  participate  In  any  discussions  which  the 
delegation  may  Initiate  vrtth  Treasury  De- 
partment or  other  Administration  officials,  or 
Members  of  Congress.  Perhaps  a  Joint  meet- 
ing with  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
members  of  the  New  York  City  Congres- 
sional delegation  and  representatives  of  the 
New  York  State  Tenant  and  Neighborhood 
Coalition  would  be  a  good  thing. 

We  also  want  to  establish  a  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  delegation  In  order  to 
explore  possible  federal  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  neighborhoods;  in  par- 
ticular wa  are  interested  In  exploring  federal 
participation  In  solving  the  Mitchell-Lama 
problem,  which  we  feel  cannot  be  solved  with- 
out an  Inf vision  of  capital,  and  to  develop 
programs  to  deal  with  housing  rehabilitation 
and  neighborhood  preservation.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  recent  problem  of  H.U.D.  over- 
rides of  local  rent  statutes. 

We  look  forward  to  a  productive  working 
relationship  with  you  and  your  colleagues. 
Sincerely, 

Michael   McKee, 

Chairperson. 

Barbara  Chockt, 
Southern  Region  Chairperson. 

Maria  Markovics, 
"^  Northern  Region  Chairperson. 


U.S.  CANAL  ZONE  TERRITORY:  NON- 
VOTING DELEGATE  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  with 
long  experience  in  the  observation  and 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  the  operations  of  con- 
gressional committees,  I  have  repeatedly 
found  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone 
have  not  been  safeguarded  as  well  as  they 
should  be.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
continuous  presence  in  the  Congress  from 
the  Canal  Zone  of  an  elected  delegate.  At 
present,  four  other  U.S.  territorial  pos- 
sessions are  so  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress as  follows: 

Land 
Popu-  area 

latlon     (sq.  ml.) 

Resident      Commissioner 
(4-3rr.    term)     Puerto 
Rico    2,712,033        3.421 

Delegate  at  large 
(2-yr.  term) : 

Washington,  D.C 766,510  61 

Guam    84,996  209 

Virgin  Islands 62,468  132 

The  Canal  Zone  is  an  unincorporated 
territory  of  the  United  States  with  a 
land  area  of  362  square  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  44,198  of  whom  39,200  are  U.S. 
citizens  who  are  subject  to  Federal  taxa- 
tion. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Congress  has  served  as  the 
legislature  of  the  Canal  Zone.  It  estab- 
lished a  government  for  the  territory  and 
has  enacted  an  extensive  three  volume 
Canal  Zone  Code.  Morever,  the  zone 
has  a  strategic  importance  greater  than 
either  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  which  for  many 


legates  in 

laws,  the 

upon 

of 
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years  before  statehood,  had  di 
the  Congress.  Under  existing 
Canal  Zone  Crovemment  is  culled 
to  perform  many  of  the  functions 
State,  city,  and  county  governments 

The  executive  branch  of 
ment  is  headed  by  a  Presideritlally 
pointed  Governor  of  the  Canal 
judicial  branch  by  a  U.S.  distfict 
but  its  legislative  branch,  the 
has  no  permanent  representative 
from  the  territory.  Thus,  man) 
that  require  legislative  supei  vision 
action  find  the  Congress  withe  ut 
tinuously  available  delegate  t( 
arriving  at  wisely  reasoned  decisions. 

To   remedy   the  situation 
sented,  I  have  introduced  a 
Ihorize  the  election  of  a  nonvoting 
gate  at  large  from  the  Canal 
cause  of  the  importance  of  haiing 
representation  in  the  Congres; 
action  is  urged.  The  indicatec 
follows : 

HJi.  1588 


bU 


hus  pre- 

to  au- 

dele- 

Jone.  Be- 

such 

prompt 

measure 


S'  ates  I 


Canal 
1  >elegate  to 


A  blU  to  provide  that  the  United 

Zone  shall  be  represented  by  a 

the  House  of  Representatives 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  am '.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


DELEGATE    FROM    THE   CANAL    !  ONE 

t  le 


Section  1.  The  flrst  section  of 
titled  "An  Act  to  provide  that 
porated  territories  of  Guam  and 
Islands  shall  each  be  represente  I 
gress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
sentatlves",    approved    AprU     10, 
tr.S.C.  1711),  hereinafter  In  this 
to  as  the  "Act",  Is  amended  by 
"and   the   territory   of   the   Vlrgl 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
•',  the  territory  of  the  Virgin 
the  Canal  Zone". 


th( 


A:t 


■LKCnON 


,  by  In- 
ate  from 
ifter  "The 


the  flrst 

sentence: 

shall  be 

States 

elec- 

to 

4(b). 

year 


sec1  Ion 
sesond 


tl  ereof. 


by 
In 


Sec.  2.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act 
1712(a) )  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereiif 
sertlng  "from  Guam  and  the  Dele^ 
the  Virgin  Islands"  immediately 
Delegate": 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  aft^ 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
"The  Delegate  from  the  Canal 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  Uniled 
residing  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  a 
tion  held  In  November   1978,   pursuant 
regiilations  established  under 
and  at  a  general  election  every 
thereafter.";  and 

(3)  in   the  second  sentence 
striking  out  "The  Delegate"  and  Inserting 
lieu  thereof  "Each  Delegate". 

CUOIBIIiITT 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Act  48  tr.S.C. 
1713(c) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "  )r  posses- 
sion" immediately  after  "territory 

ELXCTION  PBOCZDtJHS 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  (|l8  U.S.C. 
1714)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immedialcly  after 
"Sec.  4."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  legislatu  e 
territory"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
following:    "The  Legislature  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  I8la4d8 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  _. 
prescribe  regulations  for  conductln  r 
elections  for  the  office  of  Delegate 
Canal  Zone,  and  shall  submit  a  cor 
regulations  to  each  House  of  the 
not  later  than  January  l,  1978.  Suet 
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tions shall  take  effect  on  March  1,  1978,  un- 
less either  House  of  the  Congress  passes  a 
resolution  before  such  date  which  specifically 
disapproves  of  all  or  part  of  such  regula- 
tions.". 

PRIVILEGES  OF   DELEGATE 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Act  (48  U.S.C. 
1715)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Delegate  from 
the  Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  the  Delegate  from 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Delegate  from 
the  Canal  Zone";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Delegate  from 
each  territory"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  "each  Delegate". 

SPECIAI.  ZLBCnON 

Sec.  6.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
shall  conduct  a  special  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  from  the  Canal  Zone  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  Delegate  shall  be 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  date  of 
such  special  election.  The  term  of  such  dele- 
gate shall  commence  not  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  date  of  such  special  election  and 
shall  end  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
term  of  the  person  elected  Delegate  in  the 
general  election  In  1978. 


POSTAL  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion which  calls  for  a  biennial  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  the  Postal 
Service  and  an  extension  of  the  mora- 
torium on  Postal  Service  cutbacks  and 
rate  increases  that  expired  on  March  15. 

The  first  provision  is  similar  to  the  one 
I  brought  to  the  House  floor  last  year  and 
which  this  body  on  two  occasions  ap- 
proved. As  most  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, my  accountability  provision 
sought  an  annual  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation, and  was  subsequently 
dropped  when  the  postal  reform  bill  went 
to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the  Postal 
Service  are  no  less  severe  than  they  were 
a  year  ago. 

The  94th  Congress  virtually  "passed 
the  buck"  to  the  95th  Congress  on  sig- 
nificant postaj  reform. 

This  morning  I  testified  before  my  col- 
league Charles  Wilson  of  California  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Personnel  and 
Modernization.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  that  statement,  as  well  as 
the  text  of  my  bill.  I  commend  both  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  bt  Bill  Alexander  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modernization,  March  23,  1977 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  HJl. 
19,  postal  reorganization  act  amendments 
of  1977.  I  want  to  applaud  the  gentleman's 
initiative  In  schediillng  these  hearings  while 
we  await  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Postal  Service,  which  I  under- 
stand win  present  Its  report  to  the  Congress 
sometime  around  April  18.  I  trust  that  the 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
share  my  concern  that  the  report  will  come 
one  month  later  than  mandated  by  the  law 
we  pas.sed  In  the  last  session. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  Chairman's 
leadership  in  the  quest  for  postal  reform  and 


thank  him  again  for  his  support  of  my 
efforts  last  year  to  get  accountability  provi- 
sions with  "teeth"  in  them  included  in  that 
law.  After  his  support  of  these  efforts,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  concept  of  accountabUlty  of 
Postal  Management  to  the  American  people 
would  have  been  included  in  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remain  convinced  that, 
until  we  remove  the  HeavUy-Padded  Insula- 
tion that  surrounds  the  Postal  Service  and 
make  its  management  fully  accountable  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  plagued  with  the  problems  with 
which  this  Committee  is  so  familiar  and 
which  were  articulated  in  this  Committee's 
report  last  year— namely,  that  the  Postal 
Service  suffers  from  Favoritism,  Waste,  and 
Inefficiency. 

Last  year,  the  House  on  two  occasions  ap- 
proved a  proposal  which  I  offered,  calling  for 
an  Annual  Authorization  and  Appropriation 
for  the  Postal  Service. 

Yet,  supposedly  in  the  interest  of  securing 
some  meager  measure  of  postal  reform  In 
the  94th  Congress,  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees chose  to  pass  the  buck  on  this  issue 
to  the  95th  Congress.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  that  issue  of  Accountability. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that  I 
support  a  subsidy  for  the  Postal  Service.  I 
represent  a  nonmetropolltan  district.  Statis- 
tics show  that  it  Is  simply  not  profitable  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  deliver  maU  in  rural 
areas.  Americans  living  in  the  countryside 
have  Just  as  much  right  to  convenient  mall 
services  as  those  Americans  who  live  in  the 
cities.  What  I  do  not  support  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  unaccountabUlty  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice symbolizes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  bill  goes  far  In  cor- 
recting a  number  of  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent postal  operation.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  H.R.  19  which  call  for 
Presidential  appointment  and  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  Postmaster  General,  as  I 
did  last  year.  I  support  the  provision  to  abol- 
ish the  Board  of  Governors. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  contention 
that  It  would  be  unwise  for  the  Congress  to 
totaUy  re-inJect  Itself  into  postal  ratemak- 
Ing  but  that  Congress  does  need  to  have 
some  Input  In  this  process.  The  gentleman's 
proposal  on  ratemaklng  authority  is  reason- 
able. And  I  support  the  provision  of  H.R  19 
that  expressly  states  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress not  to  disrupt  USPS'  currently  man- 
dated collective  bargaining  system,  as  I  tried 
to  convey  when  my  proposal  was  considered 
on  the  House  floor  last  year. 

I  would,  however,  urge  the  Committee  to 
consider  several  other  options.  While  no  one 
doubts  the  need  for  a  review  of  all  capital 
investment  projects,  I  stUl  maintain  that  full 
review  of  the  entire  postal  service  operation 
will  give  the  best  measure  of  accountability 
of  the  postal  management  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

I  am  prepared  to  compromise  on  this  point. 
I  recognize  both  the  planning  and  collective 
bargaining  ramifications  of  an  annual  au- 
thorization and  appropriation.  I  believe  the 
measure  of  accountability  of  top  postal  man- 
agement for  which  the  House  expressed  Itself 
so  loudly  and  strongly  in  the  last  session  can 
be  obtained  by  a  biennial  authorization  and 
appropriation  and  still  give  USPS  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  for  planning  and  contract 
negotiation.  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  that  effect.  I  hope  the  Subcommittee 
will  give  that  alternative  serious  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  two  other  concerns.  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  you  know,  the  moratorium  on  postal  rate 
increases  and  service  cutbacks  expired  on 
March  15.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Postal 
Service  could  reinstitute  its  plans  to  close 
scores  of  small  post  offices  throughout  the 
Nation  before  the  blue-ribbon  Commission 
ever  submits  its  report  to  the  Congress.  I 
hope  the  Subcommittee  will  give  considera- 
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tion  to  an  extension  of  the  moratorium  for  wide,  in  communities  where  post  offices  may 


six  months  or  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient 
for  the  Congress  to  act  on  the  Commission 
recommendations.  That  provision  will  be  a 
.  part  of  my  bill  as  well. 

I  would  also  urge  this  Subcommittee  to 
consider  a  provision  in  the  bill  mandating 
that  a  person  in  charge  of  a  post  office  of  any 
class  shall  be  a  postmaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  with  a  com- 
ment and  a  question  on  the  suddenly  bright 
financial  picture  we  get  from  the  bookkeep- 
ing department  at  the  Postal  Service.  Is  the 
gentleman  satisfied'  that  these  financial  re- 
ports are  a  true  picture  of  the  financial 
standing  of  USPS,  that  the  Postal  Service  is 
actually  making  a  profit,  or  are  they  simply 
not  losing  as  much  as  their  quarterly  fore- 
casts had  predicted? 

I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  atten- 
tion. 

H.R.  6549 

A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds 
necessary  to  operate  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  to  provide  that  revenues 
of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Postal  Service  Reform  Act  of  1977". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   FUNDS   FOR   POSTAL   SERVICE 

Sec  2(a)(1).  Section  2401(a)  of  title  39, 
United  Stat^  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  \ 

"(a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Postal  Service,  for  fiscal 
year  1978  and  .fiscal  year  1979,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Postal 
Service  to  carry  out  the  purposes,  functions, 
and  powers  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Postal  Service,  in  requesting 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section, shall  present  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  statement  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service  together  with  any  other  in- 
formation which  any  such  committee  con- 
siders necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  appropriated  for  the  operation  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

"(3)  All  revenues  and  fees  collected  by  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  deposited  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.". 

(2)  Section  2003(b)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  made  by  section  2401(a) 
(1)  of  this  title;". 

(3)  Section  2003(b)  (3)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "in  addition  to 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization made  by  section  2401(a)(1)  of 
this  title"  immediately  after  'Tostal  Service". 

(4)  Section  4(b)  of, the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  91-375;  84  Stat.  774)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Postal  Service"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States,  and 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  section  2401(a)(3)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  the  Postal  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1977". 

(b)(1)  Section  2401(b)(1)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Postal  Service  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  as  reimbursement  to 
the  Postal  Service  for  public  service  costs  in- 
curred by  it  in  providing  a  maximum  degree 
of  effective  and  regular  postal  service  natlon- 
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not  be  deemed  self-sustaining,  as  elsewhere." 
(2)   Section    2401(b)     of    such    title    is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  Immediately  be- 
fore "As  reimbursement"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (A) 
through  subparagraph  (G)  as  paragraph  (1) 
through  paragraph  (7),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 
(c)(1)   Section    3621    of    title    39,    United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in- 
come" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "revenue". 
(2)  Section  3625(d)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "income"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "revenue". 

MAIL   DELIVERY    SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  Section  2401(f)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
date  on  which  the  Commission"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "House  of  Congress"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  16, 
1977". 


GETTING  THE  PICTURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  great  interest  the  recent  recommen- 
dations of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  to  impose  tariffs  on  import- 
ed color  television  sets. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  this.  I  hope  others 
in  our  Government  now  get  the  picture 
that  I.  and  a  few  of  my  colleagues,  have 
been  viewing  for  years ;  that  is,  the  steady 
deterioration  of  major  domestic  indus- 
tries through  the  erosion  by  the  flood  of 
uncontrolled  foreign  imports. 

The  latest  ITC  recommendations, 
which  would  boost  the  cost  of  a  foreign- 
made  color  set  by  $56,  have  been  sent 
to  President  Carter.  He  has  60  days  to 
decide  whether  to  accept,  reject,  or  mod- 
ify them.  If  he  does  not  act,  the  Com- 
mission's proposals  go  into  effect  auto- 
matically; if  he  rejects  the  ITC  pro- 
posals. Congress  will  have  the  chance  to 
override  his  decision  through  a  majority 
vote. 

I  would  hope  President  Carter  concurs 
in  the  ITC  recommendations  for,  I  be- 
lieve, it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that 
foreign-made  color  TV  sets  have  seri- 
ously damaged  the  domestic  color  tele- 
vision industry  and  cost  thousands  of 
American  workers  their  jobs. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  imported  color  sets, 
which  accounted  for  a  healthy  17.9  per- 
cent of  domestic  sales  in  1975,  soared  to 
42  percent  in  1976.  Employment  in  the 
color  TV  industry,  however,  has  fallen 
drastically  over  the  years,  from  36,500 
workers  in  1971  to  only  23,000  in  1975. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will 
oppose  the  ITC  recommendations  on  the 
stale,  old  arguments  of  protectionalism. 
They  will  continue  to  try  to  convince  the 
American  worker  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  his  nation  that  he  lose  his 
job  to  a  foreign  counterpart.  They  will 
argue  that  it  is  America's  moral  obliga- 
tion to  lead  others  by  opening  wide  the 
door  to  her  own  markets. 

Lead  where?  Lead  whom?  Fifteen  or  20 
years  ago,  America  was  the  greatest  ex- 
porter of  goods.  Now  we  have  become 
the  greatest  importer.  Less  than  a  decade 
ago,  we  had  a  national  unemployment 


rate  of  3  percent.  Today  it  is  10  percent, 
despite  the  glossed-over  figures  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation 
whose  workers  only  service  and  sell  the 
products  produced  by  others.  We  have 
become  so  blinded  by  this  mysterious 
moral  obUgation  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  willing:  to  put  our  workers' 
heads  on  the  chopping  block  to  provide 
employment  for  a  foreign  headsman. 

For  those  who  shudder  at  protecting 
American  industry  and  the  American 
worker,  I  would  hope  they  find  some 
solace  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  most 
prominent  industrialists,  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Simmons,  president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Steel  Corp. 

In  a  speech  earlier  this  year  before  the 
Purchasing  Management  Association  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  Simmons,  an  admitted  pas- 
sionate believer  in  the  concept  of  free 
trade  and  an  avowed  opponent  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  private  corporations,  had 
this  to  say  about  the  injury  being  in- 
flicted upon  the  American  specialty  steel 
industry  by  foreign-made  products. 

The  issue  is  far  more  complex  than  a  doc- 
trinaire clash  between  "free  trade"  and  "pro- 
tectionalism." It  is  a  battle  between  economic 
systems;  a  battle  that  increasingly  places  our 
nation  and  our  economy  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  area  of  world  trade.  It  is  a  battle— U  lost 
by  this  nation — will  have  not  only  grave  eco- 
nomic consequrnces.  but  social,  political,  and 
strategic  consequences  as  well. 

Mr.  Simmons  went  on  to  say  that 
certain  nations  have  begun  to  use  their 
specific  strategic  industries  to  distort 
the  economic  principles  of  free  trade.  He 
pointed  out  the  American  market  was 
being  used  as  an  outlet  for  the  products 
of  these  nations,  even  when  not  monetar- 
ily profitable,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
broader  national  purpose.  And,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  private  sector  in  the  United 
States  watched  market  after  market 
"captured  or  severely  impacted,  not  by 
more  efficient  foreign  competition— but 
by  foreign  competitors,  government- 
owned  or  subsidized,  being  used  as  in- 
struments of  national  policy." 

Mr.  Simmons  aptly  described  the  dif- 
ference between  "free  trade"  as  practiced 
by  the  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  removal  of  profit  as  a  measure  of  ef- 
ficiency thrfliigh  government  subsidization 
or  ownershifc  A^kes  a  mockery  of  the  term* 
"competltloi",  "free  trade",  "comparative 
advantage"  ...  and  may  be  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  economic  system  since  this 
nation  was  formed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  years  ago  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  used  to  practice 
the  axiom  of  never  mixing  our  foreign 
trade  policy  with  foreign  affairs.  Unfor- 
timately,  this  practice  was  discarded 
after  World  War  n  untU  now  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  our  foreign 
trade  policies  are  so  closely  entwined 
with  foreign  affairs  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  separate  them. 

And,  in  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
what  has  been  the  result.  Trade  deficits. 
We  have  recorded  more  trade  deficits  in 
the  last  5  years  than  we  did  in  the  pre- 
vious 195  years  of  our  Nation's  history. 
Look  at  last  year's  deficit.  $5.87  billion. 

The  seriousness  of  this  turnabout  In 
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trade  at  last  became  obvious 
the  U.S.  International  Tra(^ 
slon,  formerly  the  Tariff 
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in  hearing  complaints  from 
Industries.  r^ 
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some  remarkable  proposals 
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mended  import  quotas  on 
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mission  recommended  a 
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made  TV  sets. 
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Government  may  not  be 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CONTI^OL  OF 
EXPENDITURES 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a 
der  of  the  House,  the 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  is 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
94th  Congress  the  Budget 
tablished   an   Ad   Hoc   Task 
Budget  Controllability,  chairep 
colleague  from  South  Carolinii 
Derrick. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the 

House  an  outstanding  study 
for  that  task  force.  It  Is 

gressional    Control    of    ^ 

and  I  understand  that  it  he's 
to  all  Members  of  the  House. 

The  study  analyzes  a  wide 
budget  control  Issues  that  the 
will  be  confronting  increasinglj 
next    few    years — Issues    such 
budget  agencies  and  their 
ations,   guarantee   and 
grams,   backdoor  spending, 
appropriations,    and    many 
traces  how  Congress  has,  over 
surrendered  control  over  large 
of  the  budget  to  the  executive 
and  to  many  virtually  __ 
semi-independent  agencies 

The  study   outlines   the 
changes  made  by  the  Budget 
more   importantly,    specifies    . . 
where  further  change  fs  neede< 
bring  the  budget  imder 
ever.  It  does  not  make  specifl  : 
mends  tions  in  any  area. 

I  believe  this  study  to  be  a 
In  the  field  of  budget  Uteratui^ 
all  Members  to  give  it  their 
consideration. 

Once  again,  I  want  to 

LER  Derrick  for  his  outstandinj 
helping  to  prepare  this  study 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OP 
COMPLIANCE  OF  16TH  ACDA  AN- 
NUAL REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public 
Law  94-141  established  new  legislative 
requirements  for  the  annual  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Arms  Control 
and      Disarmament     Agency.     Briefly 
stated,  the  intent  was  to  have  the  report 
provide  a  more  "complete  and  analyti- 
cal statement  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament goals,  negotiations,  and  ac- 
tivities." Further,  ttie  report  was  also  to 
present  "an  appraisal  of  the  status  and 
prospects  of  arms  control  negotiations 
and  of  arms  control  measures  in  effect." 
In  fulfillment  of  its  oversight  respon- 
sibility the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, of  which  It  is  my  privilege  to  chair, 
requested    the    Congressional    Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
evaluate  ACDA's  16th  annual  report  in 
terms  of  Its  compliance  with  the  new 
requirements.  The  evaluation  was  pre- 
I>ared  by  Mr.  Charles  Gellner. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Gellner  concludes 
that  the  16th  annual  report  is  a  step 
backwards  away  from  fulfillment  of  con- 
gressional intent  to  be  supplied  with 
information  to  enable  it  to  make  an  In- 
formed judgment  on  arms  control  and 
national  security  matters.  Mr.  Gellner 
notes  further  that  since  the  report  was 
prepared  by  an  outgoing  Director  of  the 
Agency,  the  report  might  have  presented 
his  evaluation  of  the  Agency's  accom- 
plishments during  his  tenure.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  Mr.  Gellner's  view,  the  report 
Is  little  more  than  a  summary  narrative 
containing  little  substantive  analysis  or 
Information  vital  to  congressional  con- 
sideration of  arms  control  and  national 
security  Issues.  Mr.  Gellner  concludes 
that — 

If  the  15th  annual  report  was  a  quantum 
jump  forward  In  usefulness  to  Congress,  the 
16th  annual  report  is  a  quantum  slip  In  the 
opposite  direction. 

I  believe  Mr.  Gellner's  detailed  com- 
ments and  observations  on  the  16th  an- 
nual report  will  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  at 
large.  I  would  hope  that  the  construc- 
tive criticisms  contained  in  Mr.  Gellner's 
evaluations  of  the  15th  annual  report 
published  in  the  Record  of  October  1, 
1976,  and  the  16th  annual  report  would 
be  received  by  ACDA  in  the  positive 
spirit  In  which  they  are  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  evaluation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency's  16th  Report  to  the  Congress, 
1976:    A  Comment  Thereon 

(By  (3harles  R.  Gellner) 
The  Foreword  of  the  16th  Annual  Report 
of  ACDA  quotes  the  1975  amendment  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  setting 
forth  new  legislative  requirements  for  the 
Agency's  annual  report.  The  new  require- 
ments stipulated  that  the  annual  report 
should  "Include  a  complete  and  analytical 
statement  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 


goals,  negotiations,  and  activities  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  status  and  prospects  of  arms 
control  negotiations  and  of  arms  control 
measures  In  effect." 

The  Foreword  does  not  allude  to'the  elab- 
oration In  the  Hoiise  International  Relations 
Conunlttee  report  on  the  1975  legislation  ex- 
pressing the  Intent  of  Congress  regarding  the 
annual  report.  The  House  Committee  declared 
that  its  Intent  was  to  attain  an  "expanded" 
version  of  the  report  to  Congress  that  would 
provide  "more  comprehensive  and  updated 
Information"  with  which  Congress  could 
"more  effectively  and  Intelligently  carry  out 
Its  role  of  advising  and  consenting  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy."  The  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  said  that  the 
annual  report  should  serve  as  "complement" 
to  the  arms  control  impact  statements  re- 
quired by  the  same  amendment  to  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  and  should 
be  "analogous"  to  the  annual  posture  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Foreword  to  the  16th  Report  asserts 
that  the  15th  Report  was  "responsive"  to  the 
new  legislative  directive.  This  assertion 
would  appear  to  be  substantially  correct. 
A  comment  on  the  15th  Report  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  in  essence 
Indicates  that,  while  the  16th  Report  did  not 
fully  meet  the  requirements  of  law  in  every 
respect,  it  advanced  far  in  that  direction 
and  Introduced  In  comparison  with  earlier 
reports  a  totally  new  style,  scope  and  depth, 
and  a  "new  degree  of  usefulness." ' 

The  Foreword  to  the  16th  Annual  Report 
points  out  that  the  15th  Annual  Report  was 
not  submitted  until  July  1976  and  therefore 
really  covered  a  period  of  18  months.  Since, 
it  says,  the  annual  report  is  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  by  January  31,  "In  order  to  com- 
ply with  this  requirement,  the  present  report 
complements  the  15th  Annual  Report  by 
completing  the  coverage  of  developments  In 
1976."  The  Foreword  does  not  point  out  that 
the  Presidency  of  Gerald  Ford  terminated 
on  January  20  and  therefore  that  the  16th 
Report  was  the  closing  report  of  his  admin- 
istration and  of  Director  Fred  Ikle. 

There  Is  no  sign  either  in  the  written 
text  or  In  any  statements  issued  by  Execu- 
tive officials  that  the  comments  made  by 
Representative  Zablocki  on  the  15th  Annual 
Report  were  seriously  heeded.' 

After  what  was  a  noteworthy  effort  to  com- 
ply in  the  15th  Report  with  the  new  legisla- 
tive requirements,  the  16th  Report  relapses 
Into  a  brief  summary  listing  developments  in 
a  cursory  way  with  little  or  no  analysis  of 
problems  or  Issues.  Indeed  It  is  generally  less 
informative  than  reports  Issued  before  the 
1975  legislative  standards  were  passed. 

The  emphasis  in  the  16th  Report  Is  almost 
wholly  on  events  and  activities  rather  than 
an  explanation  and  analysis  of  issues.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  factual  sxirveys  of  events 
relating  to  Individual  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament subjects.  They  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, nuclear  explosives  testing,  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT),  mutual  and 
balanced  forces  reduction.  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  arms 
transfers,  restriction  of  environmental  modi- 
flcatlon,  and  prohibition  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

A  position  of  prominence  in  the  Report  Is 
given  to  the  question  of  limiting  or  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities  to  other  countries.  An  excellent 
explanation  and  analysis  of  tlie  basic  Issues 
in  this  problem  were  given  in  the  15th  Re- 
port of  ACDA.  The  brief  account  of  events 
of  recent  months  in  the  16th  Annual  Report 
focuses  on  the  President's  announcement  of 
a  new  United  States  policy  on  October  28, 

I  Congressional   Record.    October    1.    1976; 
pp.  35314-35317. 
'Ibid. 
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1976.  on  ACDA's  own  activities  within  the 
Executive  branch  in  jKDlicy  formulation  and 
on  its  efforts  to  assist  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  An  explanation  of 
the  developments  elsewhere  In  the  world 
which  prompted  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
President's  policy  initiative  Is  not  given. 
There  is.  moreover,  no  mention  of  the  con- 
siderable activity  In  Congress  to  deal  legis- 
latively with  U.S.  policy  on  exports  of  nu- 
clear materials  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the 
Intensification  of  the  proliferation  problem. 
The  administrative  responsibility  within  the 
United  States  Government  for  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  world  proliferation  problem  Is 
divided  among  a  number  of  organizations 
with  at  least  some  of  which  ACDA  must  in- 
terrelate. The  report  mentions  ACDA's  par- 
ticipation in  the  governmental  network,  but 
no  description  how  this  network  operates 
the  way  responsibility  is  divided,  nor  what 
Initiatives  and  programs  are  being  under- 
taken to  deal  with  the  proliferation  problem, 
Is  offered.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  from 
this  report  much  understanding  of  ACDA's 
Influence  within  the  Executive  branch  and 
in  what  respects  It  is  exerted  in  conjunction 
with  other  government  agencies,  for  example, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  State, 
m  the  drafting  of  national  policy.  A  fxiller 
exposition  of  ACDA's  approaches  to  the  dif- 
ficult problems  associated  with  proliferation 
of  nuclear  energy  capabilities  and  prevent- 
ing the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
knowledge,  would  be  enlightening  to  Con- 
gress and  Inform  Its  decisions  on  authoriz- 
ing support  to  ACDA.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  16th  Annual  Report,  and  it  is 
not  an  unusual  characteristic  of  such  pub- 
lications, is  that  It  shies  away  from  polit- 
ically sensitive  subjects  which  are  often  the 
most  meaningful  elements  of  a  problem. 

The  section  on  nuclear  explosives  testing 
gives  a  brief  run-down  on  the  current  status 
of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Treaty  on  Undergroimd  Nuclear  Peaceful  Ex- 
plosions as  well  as  on  the  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  The 
main  preoccupation  of  this  section  is  with 
the  questions  of  verification  of  treaties  re- 
stricting nuclear  testing.  Political  and  mili- 
tary aspects  of  these  treaties  and  proposals 
for  treaties  are  not  broached.  Questions,  for 
example,  of  how  such  restrictions  on  testing 
would  affect  the  development  of  weapon  sys- 
tems are  not  alluded  to.  The  controversy  be- 
tween the  relative  merits  of  the  threshold 
test  ban  and  the  comprehensive  test  ban  is 
not  cited  nor  is  the  Idea  of  a  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
such  as  has  been  suggested  by  President 
Carter. 

The  description  of  the  current  status  of 
the  SALT  negotiations  Is  short.  Although  it 
mentions  an  issue  In  those  negotiations  re- 
garding the  Backfire  bomber  and  cruise  mis- 
siles, details  of  proposals  made  by  both  sides 
are  not  given  nor  is  there  any  hint  of  con- 
trasting views  within  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  so-called  "gray  area" 
weapons  or  other  SALT  matters. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  exploration  of  the 
subsequent  weapons  development  by  both 
signatories  of  the  1972  SALT  agreements 
which  has  so  affected  the  negotiations  look- 
ing toward  new  agreements  in  1977. 

A  separate  short  section  In  the  report  is 
devoted  to  the  so-called  Standing  ConsiUta- 
tlve  Commission  which  was  established  to 
afford  a  channel  of  communication  and 
mutual  discussion  between  the  USSR  and 
the  United  States  in  reference  to  problems 
arising  under  the  SALT  agreements  of  1972. 
The  fact  that  this  Commission  has  held  dls- 
c\issions  on  charges  of  violations  or  possible 
violations  of  the  SALT  agreements  by  either 
side  Is  mentioned  but  there  Is  no  elabora- 
tion. A  general  conclusion  Is  stated  that 
neither  side  has  been  responsible  for  viola- 
tions which  would  jeopardize  the  security  of 


either  signatory  or  bring  into  the  question 
the  viability  of  the  SALT  agreements. 

The  report  mentions  that  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  representatives  on  the  Standing  Com- 
mission concluded  two  agreements  in  the  fall 
of  1976,  one  relating  to  the  communication 
arrangements  that  implement  an  earlier 
agreement  concluded  In  1971  on  measures 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war,  and  the  other  establishing  procedures 
for  replacing  ABM  systems  carried  out  in 
Implementation  of  the  ABM  treaty  of  1972. 
The  report  does  not  mention  that  these  two 
agreements  or  protocols,  are  classified  or  why 
they  are.  An  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  Con- 
gressional oversight  In  regard  to  the  SALT 
negotiations  Is  that  they  are  conducted  in 
an  environment  of  secrecy  which  has  not 
been  strongly  challenged.  U.S.  Government 
spokesmen  have  declared  that  the  SALT 
negotiations  and  proceedings  of  such  bodies 
as  the  Standing  Commission  are  kept  secret 
because  of  the  wishes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This,  however,  has  not  prevented  many  leaks 
from  the  Executive  branch,  relating  to  the 
SALT  negotiations  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Standing  Commission.  Various  partisans 
of  one  view  or  another  apparently  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  poorly  safeguarded  confiden- 
tiality of  the  negotiations  to  issue  informa- 
tion selectively  about  the  negotiations  and 
proceedings  of  the  Standing  Commission 
which  can  give  partial  or  distorted  interpre- 
tations of  what  Is  transpiring.  There  remains 
a  serious  question  whether  this  condition  of 
sieve-like  secrecy  actually  serves  a  better 
piu-pose  than  what  would  result  from  a  policy 
of  official  disclosure  of  the  entire  record. 

The  brief  outline  of  the  positions  of  the 
two  sides  In  the  negotiations  for  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  In  Etirope  adds 
little  to  the  excellent  description  of  these 
negotiations  In  the  15th  Annual  Report.  The 
16th  Report  adds  a  paragraph  sketching  the 
participation  of  ACDA  representatives  In 
executive  and  diplomatic  bodies  responsible 
for  formulation  of  policy  and  positions  for 
MBPR.  It  Is  difficult,  however,  to  assess  the 
ACDA  participation  In  these  organizations 
and  procediires  In  the  absence  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  entire  bodies  and  of  the  partici- 
pation of  other  agencies  and  government 
authorities  In  them. 

The  few  lines  devoted  to  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  center 
on  the  point  that  ACDA  Is  participating  in 
the  preparation  for  the  follow-up  meeting 
on  that  1975  Conference  to  be  held  in  Bel- 
grade in  1977.  The  statement  Is  made  that 
in  preparation  for  the  Belgrade  Conference 
a  review  of  Implementation  of  the  agreements 
at  Helsinki  is  being  made  in  regard  to  the 
measures  on  arms  control.  However  the  re- 
port does  not  discuss  how  these  measures 
have  been  implemented  or  what  will  be 
undertaken  at  Belgrade. 

The  Implementation  of  the  meastu^s 
agreed  upon  at  the  Helsinki  Conference  In 
1975  has  become  of  great  concern  to  many 
members  of  Congress.  In  fact  Congress  has 
established  a  commission  to  oversee  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Helsinki  accords.  For  this 
reason  the  arms  control  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  could  be  worth  addi- 
tional attention  In  future  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

One  of  the  most  informative  sections  In 
this  otherwise  brief,  routine  annual  report 
is  that  on  arms  transfers.  It  gives  a  helpful 
rundown  on  recent  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  relating  to  arms  exports  by  the 
United  SUtes.  the  activities  of  ACDA  In 
preparing  reports  and  studies,  and  the 
Agency's  participation  In  Executive  branch 
policy  and  decisionmaking  bodies  relating  to 
United  States  arms  transfers.  This  supple- 
ment to  the  informative  chapter  on  arms 
transfer  In  the  15th  Annual  Report  does  not 
remedy  what  has  been  a  notable  deficiency 
in  most  ACDA  publications  on  the  subject 
of  U.S.  arms  sales  and  transfers  of  arma- 


ments to  other  countries.  ACDA  reports  have 
usually  been  Informative  in  regards  to  gen- 
eral aspects  of  the  problems  raised  by  this 
national  defense  activity,  which  has  a  highly 
significant  arms  control  Impact,  but  they 
have  been  seriously  lacking  In  discussions  of 
particiUar  problems  regarding  specific  coun- 
tries and  geographic  regions  of  the  world. 

Two  remaining  sections  in  the  16th -Annual 
Report,  one  on  the  recent  International  con- 
vention relating  to  prohibition  of  military 
or  hostile  use  of  environmental  modification 
techniques  and  the  other  on  a  recently  pro- 
posed draft  treaty  prohibiting  chemical  war- 
fare agents  and  weapons,  are  factual  ac- 
counts bringing  up  to  date  developments  in 
the  United  Nations  and  In  the  Conference 
on  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  Follow- 
ing the  usual  pattern  in  this  16th  Report, 
they  do  not  expand  upon  major  Issues 
Involved. 

The  main  text  of  the  16th  Annual  Report 
is  concluded  by  a  one  page  description  of 
ACDA's  research  progrsun,  which  consvimes 
one  quarter  of  the  Agency's  annual  budget, 
and  a  brief  account  of  public  affairs  activi- 
ties. The  contract  research  program  of  the 
Agency  has  been  recovering  substantially 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  from  a  deep 
slump  and  could  become  one  of  the  most 
significant  activities  of  the  Agency.  In  the 
original  legislative  mandate  given  to  ACDA 
research  on  many  aspects  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  was  a  principal  obligation 
laid  upon  the  Agency.  As  international  nego- 
tiations and  specific  agreements  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  came  to  occupy 
more  and  more  of  the  attention  and  re- 
sources of  the  Agency  the  resoxirces  assigned 
to  the  research  program  declined.  Because 
of  the  many  significant  negotiations  now 
underway  on  arms  control  measures  that 
could  be  of  great  importance  to  U.S.  national 
security  and  a  great  numbei*  of  which  in- 
volve complex  technical  questions,  a  stepped- 
up  research  program  would  appear  to 
be  not  only  In  order  but  could  be  a  vital 
necessity  in  facilitating  successful  pursuit 
of  those  negotiations.  The  account  in  the 
16th  Annual  Report  of  the  research  program 
Is  not  comprehensive.  It  does  not  afford  Con- 
gress sufficient  information  on  which  to  base 
further  decisions  on  appropriating  funds  for 
this  phase  of  ACDA's  activities. 

The  short  comment  in  the  16th  Annual 
Report  on  ACDA's  public  Information  activi- 
ties provides  some  additional  evidence  that 
ACDA  has  responded  more  positively  to  the 
Interest  expressed  by  Congress  in  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Amendments  of 
1975  in  an  enhanced  program  of  public  in- 
formation to  be  carried  on  by  the  Agency. 
In  its  15th  Report,  the  Agency  mentioned 
steps  it  was  taking  to  heed  the  expression  of 
this  Intent  of  Congress.  The  survey  and 
feedback  operation  on  ACDA  publications, 
described  In  the  16th  Report,  could  be  a 
springboard  for  further  examination  of  the 
Agency's  response  In  the  public  Information 
sector. 

A  notable  gap  in  the  !6th  Annual  Report 
Is  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  arms  con- 
trol impact  statements  nor  of  the  procedure 
whereby  they  are  developed .  The  Impact 
statements  are  required  under  the  same 
amendments  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  that  Imposed  new  standards 
for  the  Annual  Report.  The  absence  of  com- 
ment on  this  significant  additional  respon- 
sibility suggests  a  negative  attitude  on  the 
part  of  ACDA  or  the  possibility  that  ACDA 
was  not  brought  prominently  Into  the  pro- 
cedure. There  Is  no  sign  in  the  Impact  state- 
ments themselves,  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Executive  In  January  1977,  what  role.  If 
any,  ACDA  had  In  their  preparation.  The 
annual  report  of  ACDA  Is  Intended  to  "com- 
plement" the  Impact  statements.  In  a  sense 
It  does.  Neither  meets  the  standards  evi- 
dently Intended  by  Congress  In  the  legis- 
lative requirements  passed  In  1976. 
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The    SPEAKER.    Under 
order  of  the  House,  the 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Hot 
ognized  for  20  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr. 
today   introduced    legislatioi 
.some  essential  reforms  in 
plagued  summer  free  food 
children. 

This  morning  I  explained 
testimony  before  the  Elementary 
ondary  and  Vocational  Eduction 
committee.  I  would  like  to 
testimony  to  the  attention 
leagues  so  that  they  may 
this  legislation  is  needed, 
do,  and  what  other  steps  mu|t 
to  end  the  waste  and  abuse 
gram   and   to   assure  that 
needy  children  with  healthful 
food: 


whit 
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SUMMER   FOOD   SERVICE  PROGRAM 

I  would  like  to  thank  the 
for  allowing  me  to  appear  toda  ' 
the    Summer    Pood    Service 
Children  and  my 
islative  improvement. 

Last  July,  when  I  last  testiflec 
committee  about  the  summer 
I  told  you  of  the  wholesale  wasti 
abuse  I  had  encountered  in  thi 
New  York  City. 

While  my  efforts,   those   of 
colleagues  from  New  York  and 
expressed  by  your  committee 
partment  of  Agriculture  to 
medial  action  last  summer,  it 
little  and  much  too  late. 

The  program  cost  nearly  , 
New  York  last  summer,  and  It 
than  100  million  meals.  On  the 
own  visits  to  Bites,  visits 
staff,  and  other  reports  I 
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program,  I  suspect  that  most  of  those  meaUs 
never  actually  reached  needy  chllden,  that 
most  of  the  meals  which  did  get  to  children 
were  rotten,  Inedible  or  prepared  under  un- 
sanitary conditions,  and  that  many  of  the 
meals  for  which  the  government  paid  never 
even  existed,  but  were  rather  fictitious  meals 
at  phantom  sites. 

One  thing  Is  certain  about  last  summer's 
program  in  New  York:  millions  of  dollars 
and  tons  of  food  were  wasted,  while  children 
went  hungry  and  unscrupulous  vendors  and 
sponsors  enriched  themselves. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  I  know  your 
committee  is,  that  this  appalling  waste  and 
abuse  not  be  repeated — next  summer  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  I  would  like  to  advise 
you  of  the  efforts  I  have  already  made  to  see 
that  essential  reforms  are  made  in  the  pro- 
gram by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  to  suggest  to  you  some  additional 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  problems  which  plagued  the 
program  In  1976. 

In  December,  I  submitted  a  detailed  set 
of  recommendations  for  improved  adminis- 
tration of  the  simimer  food  program  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Education  Department.  Many  of  these  rec- 
ommendations were  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
posed USDA  regulations  issued  later  in  De- 
cember. Subsequently,  in  January.  I  submit- 
ted formal  comments  on  the  proposed  USDA 
regulations,  urging  that  they  be  tightened 
further. 

I  request  permission  Mr.  Chairman  to  have 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  record  the  rec- 
ommendations I  made  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  December  and  January.  I 
would  like  to  summarize  them  briefly  for  you. 

1.  The  screening  of  program  sponsors  so  as 
to  eliminate  those  who  are  incompetent  or 
dishonest. 

2.  Strict  controls  to  prevent  collusion  in 
the  competitive  bidding  process  by  which 
sponsors  choose  vendors — food  suppliers. 
This  problem  deserves  special  mention  be- 
cause it  was.  In  my  Judgment,  at  the  heart 
of  the  breakdown  of  last  year's  program. 
When  a  sponsor  and  a  vendor  do  not  deal  at 
arms  length,  but  Instead  work  together  to 
exploit  the  program,  the  result  Is  artificially 
Inflated  meal  prices  and  no  control  over  the 
amount  or  quality  of  food  delivered. 

3.  The  exclusion  of  unsatisfactory  vendors. 

4.  The  inspection  of  all  program  sites  prior 
to  approval  and  again  during  the  first  weeks 
of  operation. 

5.  The  inclusion  of  certain  certlflcatlon  re- 
quirements so  as  to  facilitate  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  sponsors  and  vendors  who  ex- 
ploit the  program. 

6.  Increased  monitoring  of  vendors  to  as- 
sure healthful  and  nutritious  food. 

7.  Increased  State  administrative  authority 
over  program  operations. 

8.  Tighter  monitoring  of  State  administra- 
tion by  USDA. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  all  of  these  rec- 
ommendations were  either  incorporated  by 
USDA  in  its  final  regulations  or  Included 
by  the  State  Education  Department  in  its 
State  plan.  Although  the  specific  provisions 
adopted  by  USDA  and  the  State  with  regard 
to  these  recommendations  are  not  as  strong 
as  I  think  they  should  be,  they  do  repre- 
sent major  progress. 

I  would  also  note  two  very  promising 
changes  of  administration.  On  the  State 
level.  New  York  State's  Education  Depart- 
ment officials  who  presided  over  last  sum- 
mer's total  bureaucratic  breakdown  have,  at 
my  insistence,  b^n  removed  from  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  1977  program.  They  have 
been  replaced  by  someone,  who  I  understand 
will  be  testifying  shortly,  who  has  a  well- 
established  reputation  for  administering  a 
good  program. 

On   the   Federal   level,   the  prospects  are 


even  more  promising.  Under  former  Secretary 
Butz,  as  this  committee  knows  well,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  totally  abdicated  its 
responsibility  to  help  clean  up  the  summer 
food  program  mess.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  recall  to  you  my  request,  In  July  1976, 
for  a  special  USDA  task  force  to  help  stop 
the  waste  and  abuse  then  taking  place  in 
New  York.  Your  committee  endorsed  this  re- 
quest. Yet  then-Secretary  Butz  did  not  even 
reply  to  my  letter  until  several  weeks  after 
the  program  ended. 

Secretary  Bergland,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  genuinely  committed  to  tight  man- 
agement of  the  summer  food  program.  I 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  his  re- 
sponse to  my  suggestions  for  improved  reg- 
ulations, and  hope  that  these  early  actions 
indicate  a  much  more  active  role  by  USDA 
in  preventing  abuses. 

Incidentally,  I  have  requested  a  special 
USDA  task  force  to  oversee  New  York's  ad- 
ministration of  the  1977  program.  I  hope 
your  committee  will  again  Join  me  in  this 
request.  Such  a  task  force  would  repay  the 
taxpayers  many  times  over  in  terms  of  money 
saved  and  waste  prevented. 

In  addition  to  these  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative improvements,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  legislative  changes  which  I 
believe  are  needed  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram. These  changes  are  incorporated  in  a 
bill  which  I  will  Introduce  this  afternoon. 
You  should  have  received  copies  of  this  bill, 
which  I  would  like  to  review  with  you. 

Section  1  authorizes  the  program  for  one 
additional  year.  In  view  of  the  history  of  this 
program,  I  believe  it  should  be  put  on  trial. 
The  new  regulations,  and  tightened  admin- 
istration at  the  Federal  and  State  levels 
should  allow  us  to  determine  whether  the 
summer  food  program  can  be  made  to  work 
effectively  for  the  benefit  of  needy  children 
without  waste  and  scandal.  UntU  we  have 
had  such  a  test,  I  do  not  believe  a  long  term 
authorization  can  be  Justified. 

This  section  also  provides  explicit  author- 
ity for  the  screening  out  of  unsatisfactory 
sponsors.  Although  the  present  law  implicitly 
permits  such  screening,  in  my  Judgment 
this  requirement  should  be  made  explicit 
in  the  law. 

Section  2  freezes  the  1977  maximum  per 
meal  reimbursement  levels  and  mandates 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  levels  should  be  ad- 
Justed.  In  view  of  the  enormous  profits  made 
by  vendors  hi  the  1976  program  and  the  In- 
fiatlon  of  meal  prices  through  collusion,  it 
may  be  possible  to  lower  reimbursement  rates 
and  program  costs  without  reducing  food 
quality. 

This  section  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
find  a  new  basis  for  reimbursing  sponsors  for 
administrative  costs.  As  long  as  sponsors  are 
reimbursed  for  administrative  costs  on  a  per 
meal  basis,  they  have  a  built  In  incentive 
to  serve  more  meals,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  needed.  The  per  meal  rates  are  re- 
tained, however,  for  guideline  purposes  to 
limit  total  nationwide  reimbursement. 

In  addition,  this  section  revises  the  basis 
for  reimbursing  residential  camps.  Under 
present  law  and  regulations  a  residential 
camp  can  receive  Federal  reimbursement  for 
every  meal  that  It  serves  as  long  as  one  third 
of  the  children  who  attend  it  are  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch.  The  remainder 
of  the  children  may  be  from  middle  or  upper 
income  families  which  pay  $1000  to  send  their 
children  to  the  camp,  yet  everyone's  food — 
rich  or  poor — Is  paid  for  by  the  program.  In 
the  alternative,  a  camp  may  get  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  all  of  its  meals  as  long  as  all 
of  the  children  who  attend  It  come  from 
areas  In  which  one  third  of  the  children 
receive  free  or  reduced  price  lunch.  Not  one 
child  need  be  poor  for  the  camp  to  get  the 
Federal  money  under  this  provision.  My  bill 
provides  that  the  program  will  only  pay  resl- 
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dentlal  camps  for  meals  that  actually  go  to 
needy  children. 

Finally,  this  section  allows  States  to  re- 
strict the  number  of  different  meals  which 
a  sponsor  which  has  administrative  problems 
may  serve. 

Section  3  deals  with  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous potentials  for  abuse  In  the  program:  ad- 
vance payments.  Because  sponsors  can  re- 
ceive most  of  their  money  In  advance,  they 
need  not  fear  that  incompetent  or  dishonest 
administration  will  prevent  them  from  being 
paid.  In  addition,  since  most  of  the  funds 
already  have  been  paid  out,  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  have  little  hope  of  re- 
couping money  from  sponsors,  no  matter  how 
bad. 

This  section  limits  advance  payments  for 
any  sponsor  to  50  percent  of  its  projected 
expenditures  for  a  month  (as  opposed  to 
65  percent  and  provides  that  advance  pay- 
ments may  not  exceed  $10,000  per  sponsor 
per  month.  These  limits  will  allow  the  small 
sponsor — the  legitimate  church  or  commu- 
nity group  which  buys  its  own  food — to  op- 
erate. At  the  same  time,  It  will  keep  the  large 
sponsors  who  operate  on  a  contractual  basis 
with  large  vendors— and  who  thus  do  not 
need  to  spend  their  own  funds — from  taking 
the  money  and  running. 

This  section  also  makes  explicit  the  State's 
authority  to  withhold  advance  payments 
from  sponsors  who  violate  program  require- 
ments. 

Section  4  allows  the  Secretary  to  make  ad- 
ditional administrative  funds  available  to 
States  which  have  experienced  severe  pro- 
gram problems.  If  such  additional  funds 
enable  a  State  to  run  a  tight  program,  they 
will  be  repaid  many  times  over. 

This  section  also  corrects  a  catch-22  in 
the  present  law  under  which  a  State  which 
runs  a  good  program,  limiting  waste,  may  be 
penalized.  States  are  entitled  to  2  percent 
of  program  expenditures  in  the  State  for  ad- 
ministration. If  a  State  holds  program  ex- 
penditures below  the  amount  anticipated, 
its  administrative  reimbursement  will  be 
reduced — perhaps  below  Its  actual  expendi- 
tures. My  bill  allows  the  reimbursement  of  a 
State  for  its  actual  expendltvu'es  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  last  provision  of  this  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
to  determine  if  other  means  for  feeding  needy 
children  in  the  summer  may  be  more  effective 
than  the  present  program.  While  I  hope  that 
the  present  program  can  be  made  to  work 
properly,  we  should  at  the  same  time  be 
experimenting  with  other  approaches  in  the 
event  that  it  cannot.  That  we  are  willing  to 
seek  alternatives  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
any  less  committed  to  the  goal  of  feeding 
needy  children.  Indeed,  our  search  for  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this  goal  demonstrates 
our  commitment  to  it. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  my  legislation  and  to 
the  other  reconmiendations  I  have  made  to- 
day. I  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  in 
any  way  that  I  can  to  assure  tliat  this  na- 
tion's hungry  children  receive  decent,  nutri- 
tious meals,  efficiently  and  without  waste. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5488 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  with  respect  to  the  summer  food  serv- 
ice program  for  children 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13(a)   of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  after 
'■September  30,  1976,",  and  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "September  30,  1977,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1978.",  and 


(2)  Inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(3)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  (A)  No  service  institution  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  participate  under  the  program  au- 
thorized under  this  section  if  it  participated 
in  the  program  during  any  previous  year  and 
was  seriously  deficient  In  program  operations. 
"(B)  No  service  Institution  shall  be  eU- 
glble  to  participate  under  the  program  au- 
thorized under  this  section  unless  It  demon- 
strates financial  and  administrative  capacity 
for  program  operations.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follovra: 

"(b)(1)  Disbursement  to  service  Institu- 
tions shall  equal  the  full  cost  of  food  service 
operations,  except  that  such  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  such  Institution  shall  not  exceed 
(A)  85.25  cents  for  all  costs  expecting  admin- 
istrative costs  for  each  lunch  and  supper 
served,  (B)  47.75  cents  for  all  costs  except 
administrative  costs  for  each  breakfast 
served,  (C)  22.5  cents  for  all  costs  except 
administrative  costs  for  each  meal  supple- 
ment served,  and  (D)  payment  for  adminis- 
trative costs  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
developed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2) .  The  cost  of  food  service  operations 
shall  Include  the  cost  of  obtaining,  prepar- 
ing, and  serving  food  and  related  adminis- 
trative costs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  cost  of  food  service  operations  to  de- 
termine (A)  whether  the  maximum  levels  of 
reimbursement  set  by  paragraph  (1)  are  rea- 
sonable or  should  be  adjusted  and  (B) 
whether  differentials  should  be  established 
in  such  levels  so  as  to  assure  that  advantage 
Is  taken  of  economies  of  scale.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  no  later  than  November 
15,  1978. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
administrative  costs  Incurred  by  service  In- 
stitutions in  operating  the  program  and  shall 
develop  a  formula  or  formulas  for  the  rea- 
sonable reimbursement  of  such  costs  based 
upon  the  number  of  sites  operated  by  a  serv- 
ice institution  and  such  other  factors  as  may 
be  appropriate.  In  developing  such  formula 
or  formulas  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  that  a  service  In- 
stitution shall  not  lose  reimbursement  for 
expenses  actually  Incurred  when  sound  ad- 
ministration by  such  service  institution  leads 
to  the  closing  of  sites,  reductions  In  numbers 
of  meals  served,  or  changes  In  any  other  fac- 
tor upon  which  such  formula  or  formulas  may 
be  based.  The  total  disbursement  for  admin- 
istrative costs  in  accordance  with  such  for- 
mula or  formulas  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  (A)   6.75  cents  for  each 
lunch   Pnd  supper,    (B)    3.5  cents  for  each 
breakfast,  and  (Ct   1.75  cents  for  each  meal 
supplement  served  in  such  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  shall  propose  such  formula  or  for- 
mulas for  administrative  reimbursement  by 
regulations  published  no  later  than   Octo- 
ber 15,  1977,  and  shall  publish  final  regula- 
tions for  such  formula  or  formulas  no  later 
than  December  15, 1977. 

"(4)  Service  institutions  which  are  resi- 
dential camps  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  food  service  operations  only  for  meals 
served  to  children  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 
price  school  meals  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

"(5)  No  service  Institution  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  serving  breakfasts,  suppers,  and 
meal  supplements  as  well  as  lunches  unless 
(A)  the  service  period  of  different  meals 
coincides  or  overlaps  or  (B)  a  service  institu- 
tion lacks  the  capacity  or  otherwise  falls  to 
administer  the  program  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  13(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(d)". 


(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No 
later  than  June  1,  July  15,  and  August  15  of 
each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  forward  to  each 
State  an  advance  payment  for  meals  to  be 
served  In  that  month  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  which  amoimt  shall  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  State  to  make  advance  payments  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section.", and 

(3)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  No  later  than  June  1,  July  15,  and 
August  15  of  each  year,  the  State  shall  for- 
ward to  each  participating  service  institution 
which  has  made  application  therefor  an  ad- 
vance payment  for  meals  to  be  served  by 
the  service  institution  In  that  month  in  the 
amount  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
reimbursement  to  that  service  Institution 
for  that  month  except  that  no  advance  pay- 
ment to  a  sponsor  for  any  month  shall  exceed 
$10,000  and  except  that  a  State  may  with- 
hold or  reduce  any  advance  payment  for  any 
sponsor  which  falls  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  section.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  13(k)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
further,  That  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
State  has  experienced  or  reasonably  antic- 
ipates special  administrative  difficulties  In 
connection  with  the  program,  the  Secretary 
may  pay  such  State  for  administrative  costs 
an  additional  amount  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  distributed  to  that 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) .  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  sound  administration 
by  a  State  has  reduced  the  amount  of  funds 
distributed  to  that  State  in  any  year  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  below  the  amount 
reasonably  anticipated  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year's  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  the  State  for  administrative 
costs  Incurred  on  the  basis  of  the  initially 
anticipated  amount". 

Sec.  5.  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  and  evaluat- 
ing demonstration  projects  to  determine 
whether  there  may  be  more  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, healthful,  and  reliable  means  than 
tho.se  provided  by  the  program  authorized 
under  this  section  for  assuring  that  needy 
children  receive  nutritious  meals  during  the 
summer.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  such 
projects  and  report  his  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  15,  1979. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1977,  except 
that  the  studies  which  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  pursuant  to  Section  2 
shall  begin  as  soon  as  is  practicable  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REORGANIZE  GOV- 
ERNMENT PERSONNEL  STRUC- 
TURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
coming  year  the  Congress  is  going  to  be 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  governmental 
reorganization  questions.  Already  the 
President  has  asked  for  authority  to 
reorganize  various  subcabinet  operations 
and  we  will  also  be  debating  his  request 
for  a  new  Energy  Department. 
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In  this  light,  It  is  Impera  Ive  that  the 
Congress  also  review  the  t  ^ting  per- 
sonnel structure  of  Qovei  nment  and 
assess  Its  effectiveness  and  ef  iclency.  The 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  an  1  Civil  Serv- 
ice is  beginning  an  active  leg  Islative  pro- 
gram which  will  include  ma;  or  proposals 
on  such  Items  as:  Collective  bargaining 
for  Federal  employees,  and  revisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  While  these  a  e  important 
rights  that  are  deserving  o'  considera- 
tion, there  are  other  aspects  of  employee 
management  that  deserve  cdreful  atten- 
tion. 

In  order  for  President  Ca:  ter  to  effec- 
tively reform  the  Govemiient,  he  Is 
going  to  need  good  person  lel  and  the 
necessary  tools  to  manage  them.  Today 
I  am  introducing  two  bills:  ■;  "he  first  of  a 
series  that  are  designed  t<i  begin  the 
reorganization  of  the  personnel  system 
in  our  Government.  While  modest  in 
scope,  they  address  two  seric  iis  manage- 
ment problems  facing  th;  executive 
branch. 

The  first  problem  is  simply  this: 

We  have  established  a  pay  system 
which  regularly  adjusts  Federal  em- 
ployee salaries.  It  now  has  a  limit  for 
top  level  employees— GS-15. -of  $47,500 
per  annum.  The  result  of  th  Is  system  is 
that  many  executives  find  tl  at  they  are 
being  paid  the  same  amount  as  their 
subordinates,  with  diminisl  ing  morale 
and  psychological  problems.  :^ow,  we  did 
not  intend  for  this  to  happei  ,  but  it  did, 
and  continues  to  this  day.  '  Tierefore,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  will  let  the 
President  administratively  ;  et  rates  of 
pay  for  employees  whose  sa  aries  would 
otherwise  be  compressed  at  $47,500,  or 
whatever  the  future  ceilirjg  may  be. 
Thus,  we  will  insure  that  sor  le  means  of 
pay  distinction  is  maintain*  d.  However 
small  the  distinction  may  bi ,  it  will  al- 
low the  President  to  set  th{  pay  of  his 
managers  so  that  a  superviior  will  not 
receive  the  same  pay  as  the;  e  he  super- 
vises. 

Second,  I  am  also  concern*  d  about  the 
continuing  trend  of  the  Con  rress  to  au- 
thorize more  and  more  supe  -grades  and 
at  the  same  time  not  provld  ;  some  cen- 
tral managerial  authority  to  determine 
how  those  positions  can  best  be  utilized. 

Congress  originally  creat<d  a  mech- 
anism by  which  the  Civil  S(  rvice  Com- 
mission, as  the  personnel  r  lanager  for 
the  President,  could  supenr  se  a  super- 
grade  pool  which  presentl]  has  some 
2,700  positions.  But  there  i.re  another 
8,000  positions  which  have  been  sep- 
arately authorized  and  not  subject  to 
the  managerial  prerogatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Therefore,  I  tm  also  In- 
troducing, at  this  time,  leglsl  itlon  which 
does  two  things: 

First.  It  reaffirms  the  rule  ( f  the  House 
that  all  legislation  affecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  positions  i  nust  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  prior  to  ai  ly  floor  ac- 
tion so  that  this  committee, '  ?hich  is  the 
committee's  jurisdiction,  can  judge  the 
matter  In  terms  of  the  over  ill  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  simply  ass  sting  an  in- 
dividual agency  or  subagencj . 

Second.  It  repeals  most  of  ;he  existing 
authorities  for  those  super  rrade  posi- 
tions outside  of  the  manpow  ;r  pool  and 
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replaces  that  authority  with  Commis- 
sion authority  so  that  they  can  manage 
all  the  senior  level  positions  in  the  career 
service  rather  than  some  25  percent  of 
it. 

These  two  bills  are  but  the  first  steps 
of  more  to  come  in  trying  to  rationalize 
our  personnel  system.  I  want  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  I  intend  to  continue 
Introducing  legislation  of  this  type  and 
hope  to  have  for  early  Introduction,  a 
proposal  for  a  major  reevaluation  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  its  fimc- 
tions.  I  Intend  to  press  for  early  hear- 
ings and  believe  that  our  President 
will  support  these  steps  toward  effective 
and  efficient  management  of  the  civil 
service. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment regarding  two  recorded  votes  I 
missed  on  Tuesday,  March  22,  1977,  and 
an  indication  of  how  I  would  have  voted 
had  I  been  present.  Each  of  the  follow- 
ing votes  came  on  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  and  I  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  is  required 
for  passage  under  this  procedure. 

The  votes  are  as  follows: 

RollcaH  No.  89,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  3437. 
Vocational  Education  Act  Technical 
Amendments.  The  motion  was  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  396  to  1.  I  was  paired  for 
this  motion,  and  had  I  been  present, 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

RoUcall  No.  90,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7,  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  minorities.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  400  to  2. 1  was  paired  for 
this  motion,  and  had  I  been  present, 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  released  a  report  to  Con- 
gress detailing  his  recommendations  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Inter- 
national broadcasting.  This  report  was 
prepared  In  response  to  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  last  year  calling  for 
a  comprehensive  report: 

(1)  recommending  steps  to  be  taken  to 
utilize  more  effectively  the  transmission  fa- 
cilities for  international  broadcasting,  both 
existing  and  planned,  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

(2)  examining  the  feasibility  of  greater 
cooperation  with  foreign  countries  to  Insure 
mutually  efficient  use  of  nationally  owned 
and  nationally  funded  transmission  facilities 
for  International  broadcasting; 

(3)  containing  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  projected  needs  for  United  States  Interna- 
tional broadcfistlng  operations  based  on  an- 


ticipated language  requirements  and  antici- 
pated cooperation  among  various  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government,  United  States 
Government-funded  organizations,  and  for- 
eign governments  Involved  In  International 
broadcasting;  and 

(4)  recommending  steps  which  should  be 
taken  to  extend  broadcasting  operations  sim- 
ilar to  those  carried  out  under  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  to 
additional  countries  where  access  to  Infor- 
mation is  restricted  by  the  policies  of  the 
governments  of  such  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations  will 
begin  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1978 
budget  requests  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  In  the  course  of  those 
hearings  we  will  certainly  give  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  most  serious 
consideration. 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  In  Con- 
gress in  broadcasting  by  both  the  Voice 
of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  text  of  the 
President's  report. 

Report  on  International  Broadcastino 
introduction 

International  broadcasting  is  a  key  element 
of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Communicat- 
ing our  policies.  Ideals  and  traditions  of  free 
information  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  Is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  structure  of  peace.  Our  most 
crucial  audiences  for  International  broad- 
casting are  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Kurope,  where  censorship  and  controlled 
media  give  the  peoples  of  the  area  distorted 
or  inadequate  views  of  the  U.S.,  as  well  as 
of  crucial  events  within  their  own  countries 
and  in  the  world  at  large. 

There  are  two  separate  U.S.  International 
broadcasters  to  these  audiences — The  Voice 
of  America  and  Radio  Free  Eurone/Radlo 
Liberty.  The  VOA  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Its  mission  is 
worldwide  and  the  primary  functions  are  to 
present  world  news,  to  express  and  explain 
U.S.  official  policy  and  American  society  and 
institutions.  RFE/RL,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
organized  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  funded 
by  Congress  under  the  statutory  oversight  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
Its  task  is  to  encourage  a  constructive  dialog 
with  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  broadcast  content  l5  focused  on 
the  concerns  of  these  peoples.  VOA  broad- 
casts are  generally.  If  reluctantly,  accepted 
by  the  Soviet  and  East  European  regimes  as 
an  official  activity  of  the  USG.  RFE/RL 
broadcasts  are  heavily  Jammed  in  the  USSR. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  and  to  a  le-^er 
extent  in  Poland  as  well.  (The  Soviet  and 
East  European  authorities  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  manifest  changes  in  RFE/ 
RL  funding,  oversight  and  programs  smce 
1971.) 

This  report  Is  the  result  of  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  a  variety  of  ootions  on  how 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Interna- 
tional broadcasting,  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Year  1977. 

EFFECTIVE    rSE    OF    BROADCASTING    FAdLrTTCS 

To  establish  with  authority  the  require- 
ments for  broadcasting  by  VOA  and  RFS/RL, 
a  recognized  authority  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
national broadcasting  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  report.  In  his  thorough  study,  he 
examined  the  technical  requirement  for 
effective  broadcasting  for  both  VOA  and 
RFE/RL,  treating  all  their  transmitter  facili- 
ties In  the  European  area,  for  purposes  of 
study,  as  a  single  Integrated  network.  Hlf 
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technical  findings  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  BIB  and  USIA. 

After  reviewing  the  technical  and  political 
requirements  for  effective  Internatloral 
broadcasting,  the  study  examined  options 
for  reducing  the  cost  of  meeting  thosB  re- 
quirements. The  study  finds  that  the  present 
transmls.slon  facilities  of  both  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Lib- 
erty are  Inadequate  to  assure  a  satisfactory 
probabUity  of  reception  In  all  current  lan- 
guages of  broadcast  to  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe — particularly  In  view  cf  the  con- 
tinued Jamming  of  RFE/RL  broadcasts  In 
much  of  the  area.  Both  radios  are  prese.itly 
vulnerable  to  the  posslbUlty  of  equipment 
failure  or  to  transmitter  site  loss;  neither 
has  much  capacity  to  Increase  broadcasting 
during  periods  of  International  crisis.  Given 
these  problems,  the  study  and  its  review  have 
determined  that  sixteen  new  250  kilowatt 
transmitters  are  required  for  this  U.S.  broad- 
casting effort. 

A  full  range  of  alternatives  has  been  care- 
fully reviewed;  these  alternatives  would  re- 
duce the  overall  transmitter  requirement  by 
curtailing,  reducing  or  combining  VOA  and 
RFE/RL  broadcast  efforts  in  various  lan- 
guages. The  options  examined — and  re- 
jected— Included  eliminating  broadcasts  to 
many  non-Russian  nationalities  of  the  USSR 
and  Integrating  the  RFE/RL  and  VOA  pro- 
gram schedules  as  well  as  their  transmitter 
networks. 

While  several  of  these  options  would  re- 
duce potential  capital  investment  costs  and 
annual  operating  costs,  the  political  disad- 
vantages of  such  measures  far  outweigh  the 
budgetary  savings  or  technical  efficiencies. 
Sharing  present  transmitter  facilities  for 
VOA  and  RFE/RL  broadcasts  would  not  re- 
duce the  need  for  new  transmitters,  given 
present  program  and  language  requirements. 
The  savings  that  might  be  achieved  by  inte- 
grating program  schedules  would  be  at  the 
cost  of  significant  reductions  in  current 
prime-time  broadcasting  in  such  major  lan- 
guages as  Polish,  Czech,  Hungarian-  and 
Ukrainian.  Eliminating  broadcasts  In  some 
or  most  non-Russian  languages  of  the  USSR 
could  be  widely  Interpreted  as  a  weakening 
of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Helsinki  pro- 
vision for  "freer  and  wlc'er  dissemination  of 
information  of  all  kinds,"  and  as  a  lessening 
of  U.S.  Interest  In  the  non-Russian  nationali- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  for 
additional  transmitters  could  be  reduced  If 
the  USSR,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Bul- 
garia halted  their  Jamming  of  RFE/RL  broad- 
casts. Such  a  halt  would  be  In  conformity 
with  the  final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  which  ex- 
pressed hope  for  the  contlntied  "expansion 
In  the  dissemination  of  Information  brf^ad- 
cast  by  radio."  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
there  is  no  Indication  that  Jamming  will  bi* 
halted. 

COOPERATION    WITH    FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS 

Other  Western  Governments  (UK,  FRG, 
France,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg) with  transmitters  that  can  reach  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  have  almost  no 
unused  transmitter  capacity  to  share  with 
the  VOA  or  RFE/RL.  These  other  broadcast- 
ers (including  BBC,  Deutsche  Welle  and 
Radio  Netherlands)  maintain  transml.^slon 
schedules  that  leave  virtually  no  free  time  on 
their  transmitters  when  RFE-RL  and  VOA 
needs  are  greatest  (I.e.,  prime  time).  These 
broadcasters  are  demonstrably  under-canl- 
talized  In  terms  of  the  transmitter  capacity 
to  meet  their  own  responsibilities  and  re- 
quirements. For  examnle,  Deutsche  Welle's 
eight  powerful  500  KW  transmitters  are  In 
use  24  hours  dally.  BBC,  the  onlv  Western 
broadcasters  that  has  a  worldwide  mission 
and  resources  comparable  to  those  of  VOA. 
employs  97%  of  Its  total  capacity  during 
prime-time      broculcastlng      hours.      Radio 


Netherlands  has  no  open  time  In  any  of  Its 
transmission  schedules  during  prime-time 
broadcasting  hours  and  all  its  transmitters 
broadcast  18  hours  dally. 

A   COMPREHENSIVE   IT.S.    BROADCASTINO  OXnUMZ 

The  technical  requirements  to  meet  U.S. 
needs  for  broadcasting  to  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  been  defined  above.  To 
ensure  an  acceptable  minimum  level  of 
broadcasting  effectiveness  for  VOA  operations 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  USIA*  has  re- 
cently completed  a  study  of  Its  worldwide 
requirements  and  identified  these  new  trans- 
mitter requirements.  The  USIA  study  has 
been  reviewed  and  Its  concl\islons  reassessed 
In  the  context  of  the  technical  analysis  de- 
veloped for  this  report.  When  these  findings 
of  the  USIA  study  are  meshed  with  the  de- 
termined needs  for  transmitter  facilities  In 
Europe,  the  results  Indicate  an  additional 
requirement  for  tova  new  250  KW  VOA 
transmitters  In  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  pro- 
vide a  reliable  signal  In  East  and  South 
Africa  and  eight  similar  transmitters  to 
strengthen  existing  VOA  broadcasting  facili- 
ties In  the  Western  Pacific  region. 

Once  the  required  new  transmitters  are 
Installed — and  three  to  five  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  their  Installation — all 
present  U.S.  broadcasting  needs  and  commit- 
ments can  be  effectively  met.  Although  lan- 
guage priorities  may  change  In  response  to 
political  events  and  some  languages  may  be 
added  or  dropped,  the  total  transmitter 
capacity  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  accom- 
modate all  probable  changes  short  of  a  fun- 
damental transformation  In  U.S.  broadcast- 
ing policy. 

EXTENDING  U.S.  BROADCASTING  OPERATIONS 

An  examination  of  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tending BIB -type  broadcasting  operations  to 
additional  countries  where  access  to  Infor- 
mation Is  restricted  reveals  Immense  diffi- 
culties. Except  for  Western  Europe,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Japan,  some  Latin 
American  and  a  few  other  countries,  most 
of  the  governments  of  the  world  restrict  In 
various  degrees  their  citizens'  access  to  In- 
formation. In  many  Instances,  these  restric- 
tions are  severe.  Moreover,  political  condi- 
tions can  and  do  change  rapidly  and  often 
result  In  sharp  fluctuations  In  the  amount  of 
Information  available  to  the  average  citizen. 
It  follows  that  the  list  of  countries  to  which 
we  would  broadcast  would  have  to  be  con- 
stantly changing. 

Therefore,  to  undertake  additional  BIB- 
type  broadcasting  to  countries  outside  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  might  require  the 
construction  of  a  new  worldwide  network  of 
transmitters,  the  cost  of  which  could  run 
well  over  $100  million.  The  transmitters 
would  have  to  be  Installed  In  a  number  of 
appropriately  located  countries  In  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  U.S.  Government  would  be  able  to  obtain 
agreement  from  third  countries  to  lease  most 
of  the  required  transmlter  sites. 

CONCLUSIONS 

With  present  program  s'^beduling,  there 
is  no  significant  vmused  transmitter  ca- 
pacity available  for  sharing  between  VOA 
and  RFE/RL,  or  between  other  Western 
broadcasters  and  either  cf  those  radios. 


♦VOA  presently  broadcasts  in  36  languages 
to  diverse  parts  of  the  world  for  a  total  of 
789  hours  weekly.  The  VOA  English  Service 
Is  worldwide  and  averages  164  hours  weekly. 
Among  the  major  languages,  Spanish  to 
Latin  America  is  on  38  hours  each  week, 
French  to  Africa  37  hours,  and  Arabic  49 
hours  weekly.  At  times,  unusual  political 
circumstances  arise  In  a  single  country  which 
call  for  Increased  VOA  activity.  RFE/RL 
broadcs^ts  in  22  languages  (6  In  Eastern 
Europe,  16  In  the  Soviet  Union)  for  a  total 
of  980  hours  weekly. 


The  rationale  for  two  VS.  broadcasters 
to  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  (VO.\  and 
RFE/RL),  with  distinct  missions  and  sepa- 
rate Identities,  remains  valid.  Blurring  the 
distinction  between  them,  through  merged 
program  schedules  and  Integrated  trans- 
mitter networks,  w^ould  diminish  their  Indi- 
vidual effectiveness.  While  the  Soviet  and 
East  European  Governments  might  choose 
to  use  facilities  sharing  or  program  inte- 
gration as  a  pretext  for  undermining  ot^er 
U.S.  informational  programs,  these  consid- 
erations should  not  prevent  the  short-term 
sharing  of  transmitter  facilities  In  the  fu- 
ture If  that  shoiild  prove  necessary  in  an 
emergency. 

A  comprehensive  outline  of  U.S.  worldwide 
broadcasting  needs  calls  for  an  addition  of 
sixteen  250  KW  transmitters  for  broadcast- 
ing to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR  (5  for 
Voice  of  America,  11  for  RFE/RL)  and  an 
addition  of  12  VOA  transmitters  for  broad- 
cast to  Asia  and  Africa,  all  of  which  can  be 
installed  in  a  period  of  three  to  five  years. 

Extending  BIB  broadcasting  operations 
to  countries  outside  Eiirope  which  restrict 
access  of  information  to  their  citizens  would 
be  Impractical  for  several  reasons.  Including 
the  large  number  of  such  countries,  the 
frequent  political  changes  taking  place 
within  them,  the  high  cost  of  building  a 
new  worldwide  transmitter  network,  and  the 
difficulties  In  obtaining  sites  for  the  new 
transmitters. 

The  current  crowding  of  shortwave  broad- 
casting bands  continues  to  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  the  signals  on  available  frequencies. 
There  will  be  a  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  In  1979  to  address,  among  other 
subjects,  the  question  of  expanding  the 
shortwave  broadcast  band.  The  Interdepart- 
mental Radio  Advisory  Committee  will  con- 
sider the  need  for  expansion  of  the  short- 
wave broadcast  bands  In  preparation  for  the 
conference. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Administration  recommends  the 
acquisition  of  sixteen  new  250  KW  transmit- 
ters for  Europe  (costing  approximately  22- 
25  million)  to  provide  VOA  and  RFE/RL 
with  the  capacity  to  meet  the  minimum 
technical  requirements  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  missions,  to  permit  RFE/RL  to  In- 
crease Its  ability  to  penetrate  Jamming,  to 
upgrade  existing  underpowered  facilities  and 
to  provide  reserve  capacity  for  equipment 
failure  and  times  of  international  crisis. 
Acquisition  of  these  transmitters  should  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Both  BIB 
and  USIA  have  determined  that  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  locate  the  required  new  transmitters 
at  existing  sites  in  Western  Europe. 

2.  The  tJnlted  States  Government  must 
keep  under  constant  review  situations  that 
might  arise  to  Impair  the  technical  effective- 
ness of  our  international  broadcasting  efforts 
(I.e.,  unwillingness  of  host  governments  to 
renew  essential  transmitter  leares  or  expe- 
dite expansion  of  existing  transmitter  sites, 
renewed  Jamming  of  VOA  as  well  as  RFE/RL 
broadcasts).  Should  any  of  these  situations 
arise,  we  should  be  prepared  to  re-examine 
the  practical  questions  related  to  sharing 
transmission  facilities  and  to  discuss  with 
appropriate  countries  the  InstaUatlon  of  at 
least  six  additional  transmitters  for  use  by 
VOA  and /or  RFE/RL.  VOA  transmitters  for 
Asia  and  Africa  will  be  requested  through 
normnl  budgetary  channels. 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL  REPORT 
DETAILS  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLA- 
TIONS IN  ARGENTINA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Drinan)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 
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Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
simultaneous  press  conf  erenc  is 
Ington  and  London  the  report 
Amnesty  International 
tigate  the  human  rights 
gentina  was  released.  This 
sive,  92-page  report,  release^ 
year    after   the   coup 
Argentina's  military 
far  the  most  thorough 
date   of   that    government's 
violations  of  the  human  righ^ 
zens.  These  violations  recent:  y 
termination  of  U.S.  militan 
to  Argentina.  Neither  the 
ment  report  on  human  rlght^ 
tina  nor  the  announcement 
minatlon  of  military  aid, 
vlded  a  detailed  analysis  of 
rights  situation  in  that  troubled 
The  report  which  we  release 
vides  an  unprecedented 
pervasive  denial  of  fundamental 
rights  in  Argentina. 

Reports  of  widespread 
lence    and    human    rights 
prompted  Amnesty  Internatidnal 
a   mission   to   Argentina   in 
1976.  The  delegates  conductpig 
vestigation    for   Amnesty 
were  Lord  Avebury,  a  memfcer 
British  House  of  Lords  and  of 
Rights  Parliamentary 
Patricia   Feeney   of    the 
Secretariat   of   Amnesty 
and    myself.    Throughout 
Argentina,  from  November 
mission  was  subject  to 
lance  by  the  internal  securit: 
least  20  plainclothes  police 
wherever  we  went,  and  they 
and   intimidated   a   number 
whom  we  met.  One  young 
out  any  suspicious  political 
disappeared  immediately 
with  me  and  was  released  24 
without  explanation,  by  the 
other  woman  was  held  by  thi 
2  weeks  following  a  discussioi 
of  the  members  of  the  Amnpsty 
national  delegation. 

As  is  common  practice  in 
the  families  of  the  two  wom#n 
after  meeting  with  us  were 
of  their  detention.  The  Amnes 
tional  report  estimates  that 
15,000  individuals  have 
been  abducted  in  Argentina 
21/^  years.  The  situation  has 
grown  worse  since  the  coup ; 
to  determine  that' the  Argentijie 
ment  receives  an  average  of 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
August  1976.  at  the  Ministry 
rior.  a  register  was  opened  ir 
names  of  missing  persons  cquld 
tered  by  their  relatives.  The 
for  the  receipt  of  such  complaints 
by  the  government  at  40.  The 
figure  was  attained  routinely 

The  refusal  of  the  Argentiie 
ment  to  release  a  list  of  political 
ers  constitutes  a  particularly 
and  cruel  violation  of  human 
met  with  many  Argentine 
relatives  had  been  kidnaped 
with  the  complicity  of  the  police 
forces.  These  abductions 
place  in  the  middle  of  the 
abductors  usually  appeared  to 
police  or  military  forces.  The 
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those  so  abducted — we  met  with  more 
than  100  of  them — are  left  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  physical  well-being 
and  whereabouts  of  their  relatives.  Even 
among  nations  which  are  imlversally  rec- 
ognized as  violators  of  human  rights,  the 
failure  of  the  Argentine  military  junta  to 
release  the  names  of  those  arrested  and 
imprisoned  without  charge  or  trial  is  a 
singularly  outrageous  action.  Our  report 
contains  as  one  of  its  principal  findings 
a  recommendation  that  the  government 
compile  and  release  a  list  of  those  impris- 
oned for  political  reasons. 

Frequently,  relatives  and  friends  of 
suspected  "leftists"  have  also  been  kid- 
naped. A  typical  case  which  was  described 
to  us  involved  the  family  of  a  well-known 
political  flgixre  who  had  left  Argentina 
and  subsequently  criticized  the  military 
regime  from  abroad.  His  wife  and  two 
children  were  abducted  by  men  claiming 
to  be  the  federal  police.  None  of  these  in- 
dividuals had  any  political  associations 
whatsoever.  His  daughter,  who  was  In 
poor  health,  was  released  from  a  federal 
prison  after  10  days;  the  other  two  are 
still  missing,  more  than  6  months  after 
their  abduction. 

Our  mission  was  able  to  compile,  for 
the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  list  of 
those  disappearances  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  March  24,  1976,  coup. 
This  list  includes  all  the  cases  which  Am- 
nesty International  has  been  able  to  cor- 
roborate, and  it  omits  the  names  of  all 
those  who  have  been  released,  found 
dead,  or  acknowledged  to  be  held  in  offi- 
cial custody.  A  total  of  480  individuals 
appear  on  this  list  of  Argentines  who 
have  been  abducted  and  whose  where- 
abouts is  not  known. 

Based  upon  direct  contacts  with  indi- 
viduals in  Argentina  and  testimony  by 
people  who  have  emigrated  from  that 
nation  and  Uruguay,  our  report  was  able 
to  conclude  that  Argentine  and  Ui-uguay- 
an  internal  security  forces  acted  in  con- 
cert to  abduct  from  Argentina  and  trans- 
port to  Uruguay  at  least  17  refugees. 
These  people  left  Uruguay  when  a  mlh- 
tary  dictatorship  as.9umed  power  there. 
Direct  testimony  indicates  that  these  ref- 
ugees were  abducted  by  agents  of  the 
Urugu-'yan  security  forces.  The  scale  of 
these  kidnapings  inevitably  implies  the 
cooperation  of  at  least  some  membsrs  of 
the  Argentine  armed  forces  and  police. 
This  action  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
mont  constitutes  a  direct  breach  of  the 
Treaty  on  International  Penal  Law  and 
the  Convention  on  Extradition,  to  which 
it  is  a  signatory. 

The  military  junta  has  suspended  vir- 
tually all  civil  rights  and  individual  hb- 
erties.  As  the  report  states  in  detail,  the 
Argentine  Government  has  prohibited  all 
political  activity,  suspended  parliament, 
imposed  strict  censorship,  authorized  ar- 
rest and  indefinite  detention  without 
charge  or  trial,  established  military  tri- 
bunals for  all  crimes  pertaining  to  "sub- 
version," permitted  widespread  torture  of 
political  prisoners,  and  engaged  in  abduc- 
tions of  its  citizens.  The  report  con- 
cludes : 

(Mlerely  on  suspicion  of  subversion,  a  citi- 
zen may  be  abducted  or  arrested,  held  for  a 
long  period  incommunicado,  tortured  and 
perhaps  even  put  to  death.  He  has  no  legal 


safeguards  against  these  measures,  and,  if  it 
happens  that  he  is  released,  no  hope  of  legal 
redress. 

During  our  discussions  with  officials  of 
the  Argentine  Government,  including  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Justice,  and  an  offi- 
cial at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  who  is 
in  charge  of  internal  security,  we  re- 
ceived no  assurances  of  any  forthcoming 
reduction  in  the  "state  of  siege"  meas- 
ures abridging  fundamental  human 
rights.  They  gave  us  no  indication  of  a 
limit  on  the  duration  of  the  state  of  siege 
or  of  the  military  government  which  im- 
plements it.  The  draconian  policies  of  the 
junta  were  ostensibly  adopted  to  counter- 
act left-wing  terrorism.  But  govern- 
ment officials  admit  that  left-wing  vio- 
lence has  been  greatly  reduced;  indeed, 
violence  perpetrated  by  the  security 
forces  far  exceeds  that  of  the  terrorists. 
In  its  efforts  to  combat  left-wing  ter- 
rorists, the  government  has  itself  estab- 
lished a  far  broader  and  more  pervasive 
form  of  terrorism.  As  we  state  in  our 
report: 

The  actions  taken  against  terrorists  have 
therefore  been  self-defeating:  in  order  to 
restore  security,  an  atmosphere  of  terror  has 
been  established;  in  order  to  counter  illegal 
violence,  legal  safeguards  have  been  removed 
and  violent  illegalities  condoned. 

The  extreme  human  rights  violations 
of  the  Argentine  military  government 
bring  into  sharp  focus  the  complex  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  United  States  and 
multilateral  response  to  systematic 
abuses  of  this  nature.  Efforts  such  as 
that  of  Amnesty  International  to  bring 
human  rights  violations  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  are  certainly  useful.  As  our 
report  recommends,  greater  investiga- 
torj^  activity  by  the  United  Nations  in  the 
area  of  human  rights  is  necessary.  The 
decision  of  the  Carter  administration  to 
drastically  reduce  military  assistance  to 
Argentina  resulted,  as  we  know,  in  the 
announcement  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment that  it  no  longer  desired  U.S.  secu- 
rity assistance.  In  the  light  of  similar 
pronouncements  by  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations,  including  Brazil,  Guatemala, 
and  El  Salvador,  some  have  questioned 
the  Carter  administration's  decisions. 
These  questions  ignore  the  central  fact 
that  U.S.  law  prohibits  the  provision  of 
military  assistance  to  any  nation  which 
engages  in  the  systematic  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  Its  citizens.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  section  502(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  is  mandatory,  not 
discretionary,  in  nature.  It  reflects  not  a 
tactical  judgment,  but  a  moral  commit- 
ment. We  must  cease  providing  military 
equipment  to  nations  such  as  Argentina 
not  only  in  the  hope  that  this  will  influ- 
ence them  to  alter  their  human  rights 
policies,  but  also  because  it  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong  for  the  United  States  to  arm 
a  government  which  turns  its  arms 
against  its  citizens  to  deprive  them  of 
their  fundamental  rights. 

Tlie  question  is,  what  more  can  we 
do?  President  Carter  and  Secretary 
Vance  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
forthright  actions  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights.  The  experiences  of  the  Amnesty 
International  delegates  in  Argentina  and 
the  report  which  we  prepared  bring  home 
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the  essential  point  that  the  international 
debate  on  human  rights  involves  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people.  The  increas- 
ing violations  of  human  rights  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  demon- 
strated utility  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 
in  Europe  suggest  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  in  enforcing  exist- 
ing agreements  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  pertaining  to  hu- 
man rights.  We  should  also  endeavor, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  or  in  a  separate 
International  forum,  to  reach  an  intra- 
hemisphere  agreement  on  the  inviola- 
bility of  certain  basic  hmnan  rights. 
Perhaps  such  an  agreement  could  be  ac- 
companied, as  is  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
by  guarantees  of  increased  economic  co- 
operation, conditioned  upon  observance 
of  human  rights  guarantees.  Recent  ex- 
perience suggests  that  the  United  States 
is  far  more  effective  in  appealing  for  the 
observance  of  fundamental  human  rights 
when  we  can  speak  In  the  context  of 
multilateral  agreements.  This  removes 
to  some  degree  the  stigma  of  the  "med- 
dling outsider,"  and  provides  us  with  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  moral  basis  for  our 
position. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  systematic  human  rights  vio- 
lations such  as  those  occurring  in  Argen- 
tina. By  speaking  out  forcefully  and  con- 
sistently, we  ri.sk  the  temporary  loss  of 
influence  In  certain  nations.  But  by  fail- 
ing to  speak  out,  we  risk  the  permanent 
betrayal  of  our  most  cherished  princi- 
ples. Our  human  rights  policy  must  al- 
ways concern  itself  with  the  question, 
"What  is  most  effective?"  But  we  must 
not  permit  that  concern  to  obscure  the 
even  more  important  question,  "What  is 
right?" 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  92-page  Amnesty  International  re- 
port on  Argentina  may  do  so  by  sending 
$1.70  plus  postage  to  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, 6  E  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003.  

ROMANIA  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  status  of  human 
rights  in  Romania.  I  submitted  testimony 
March  15  at  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  also  known  as  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, on  the  subject  of  family  reuni- 
fication. I  would  like  to  share  that  testi- 
mony with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  be- 
cause I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect more  open  emigration  policies  from 
Romania  than  now  exist  if  we  are  to  ex- 
tend Romania's  status  as  a  most  favored 
nation  under  our  trade  laws  this  summer. 

I  have  been  equally  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  status  of  ethnic 
minorities  who  choose  to  continue  living 
in  Romania  but  Eisk.  indeed  demand,  that 
their  own  cultural  heritage  and  rights  of 
free  expression  be  respected  by  the  Ro- 
manian Government.  I  am  referring  in 
particular  both  to  the  situation  of  the 
nine  individuals  recently  subjected  to 
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harassment  after  publicly  appealing  to 
the  signers  of  the  Helsinki  Treaty,  and 
more  generally  to  the  situation  of  the  2.5 
million  Hungarian-speaking  Romanians 
who  seek  to  retain  their  linguistic  and 
cultural  identity  as  a  minority  in  Ro- 
mania. These  persons  do  not  wish  to 
leave  Romania  for  some  other  country, 
but  seek  to  have  basic  rights  accorded 
them.  The  guarantees  of  Helsinki  are 
even  more  significant  for  these  Ro- 
manian citizens  who  remain  than  for 
those  few  who  successfully  emigrate. 

I  am  distressed,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  re- 
ports that  indicate  that  discrimination 
taints  many  aspects  of  life  for  the  Hun- 
garian-speaking minority.  Last  year  I 
was  shown  a  copy  of  the  Romanian  laws 
that  now  require  a  minimum  of  25  stu- 
dents for  any  grade  school  class  to  be 
conducted  in  Hungarian,  while  only  two 
students  are  required  to  form  a  class 
taught  in  the  Romanian  language.  Pre- 
viously, only  15  students  were  needed  to 
form  a  class  in  a  "minority"  language.  I 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Romanian  Embassy  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  have  not  yet  received  a  satis- 
factory reply. 

According  to  a  number  of  reports  I 
have  received,  the  Hungarian-speaking 
population  in  Romania  as  a  whole  has 
suffered  from  an  elaborate  series  of  gov- 
ernment maneuvers  which  they  fear  are 
intended  to  gradually  phase  the  Hungar- 
ian culture  out  of  Romanian  life.  I  am 
disturbed  by  reports  of  falsification  of 
population  statistics  intended  to  mini- 
mize the  number  of  Hungarian-speaking 
citizens,  of  the  dissolution  of  Hungarian 
communities  by  assigning  workers  and 
professionals  to  work  projects  outside 
their  ethnic  community  and  of  a  forced 
reduction  in  the  number  and  volume  of 
Hungarian  language  publications.  The 
government  has  also  been  accused  of  re- 
writing the  history  of  Transylvania  in 
textbooks  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  Hungarian-speaking  population  that 
has  been  native  to  that  region  for 
centuries. 

Perhaps  the  most  overtly  oppressive 
action  was  the  apparent  confiscation  of 
Hungarian  church  archives  imder  the 
pretext  of  protecting  them  in  government 
archives.  "These  are  all  grave  allegations 
and  I  believe  they  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Along  with  Represenative  Drinan 
and  Representative  Dodd,  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  37,  which  seeks 
reports  from  both  the  President  and  from 
the  Helsinki  Commission  concerning  the 
status  of  minority  rights  in  Romania  and 
the  freedom  to  emigrate.  We  are  not 
questioning  territorial  claims,  but  simply 
asking  questions  about  whether  Romania 
will  respect  the  ethnic  heritage,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  language,  of  ethnic  minor- 
ities in  that  coimtry. 

Most  recently,  the  Western  press  has 
received  repoi-ts  of  repression  in  Romania 
which  only  add  to  the  fears  for  human 
rights.  On  Februai-y  8,  nine  Romanians, 
including  the  writer  Paul  Goma,  signed 
an  appeal  to  the  governments  that  signed 
the  Helsinki  Treaty,  asking  for  their  help 
in  gaining  more  respect  for  human 
rights,  including  the  right  of  expression, 
in  Romania.  According  to  the  news  ac- 
counts,   Romanian    President    Nicolai 


Ceausescu  immediately  denounced  as 
"traitors"  those  Romanians  attempting 
to  emigrate  or  "carry  on  propaganda 
against  the  government."  A  number  of 
persons  were  placed  under  house  arrest 
and  telephones  were  disconnected.  Such 
reaction  to  dissent  is  a  blow  against  free 
expression  and  deserves  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  those  supporting  hu- 
man rights. 

Subsequent  news  reports  indicate  that 
the  Romanian  Government,  apparently 
reacting  to  the  international  outcry  at 
its  harassment  of  the  dissidents,  had 
relaxed  its  harsh  treatment  of  these  dis- 
sidents. The  Romanian  Government  has 
allowed  several  dissidents  to  emigrate 
and  has  lifted  police  barricades  from  the 
homes  of  those  who  chose  to  stay  in  their 
homeland.  Significantly,  Mr.  Goma  has 
reportedly  now  received  an  offer  to  pub- 
lish his  novels  in  Romania.  Until  now, 
his  works  had  only  appeared  abroad  in 
French  and  English  translations,  as 
the  Government-controlled  publishers 
avoided  his  works. 

If  these  newest  reports  are  confirmed, 
a  significant  step  will  have  been  taken. 
Hopefully,  the  Romanian  Government 
will  continue  on  this  course  in  the  future 
and  extend  the  basic  protections  offered 
by  the  Romanian  constitution  and  the 
Helsinki  Treaty.  This  would  mean  not 
only  better  treatment  of  those  who  ex- 
press views  contrary  to  the  Government, 
but  also  for  those  who  wish  to  use  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  wish  to 
emigrate. 

In  the  meantime,  we  in  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  provide  strong 
support  for  the  citizens  in  any  coimtry 
whose  human  rights  are  threatened.  I 
am  delighted  that  President  Carter  him- 
self has  taken  a  position  of  leadership 
in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  I  applaud 
his  statement  yesterday  that  he  will  not 
back  down  on  his  concern  for  human 
rights  anywhere. 

I  have  appended  my  testimony  and  a 
recent  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
describing  developments  in  Romania: 

Testimont  op  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch 

FOR    THE    Commission    on    Secvrity    and 

Cooperation  in  E^^ROPB 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'm  certain  I  mirror  the 
thoughts  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  as 
well  as  all  Americans  In  expressing  the  deep- 
est sympathy  with  the  Romanian  people  as 
they  struggle  to  rebuild  their  coimtry  In  the 
wage  of  the  dlsasterous  March  4  earthquake. 
The  severe  blow  to  Romania's  progress  In 
developing  Its  Industry  and  in  providing 
housing  and  other  essential  human  needs  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  staggering  toll  of  more 
than  a  thousand  dead  and  thousands  more 
injured  by  the  quake. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  United  States  has 
not  hesitated  to  respond  to  the  Romanian 
government's  request  for  emergency  aid.  I 
understand  that  a  planeload  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  from  our  government  has 
already  landed  In  Bucharest  and  $25,000  in 
aid  has  been  made  available  through  our 
Ambassador  in  Romania.  I  believe  we  have 
a  duty  to  help  any  country,  regardless  of  the 
politics  of  Its  government  to  alleviate  human 
suffering  caused  by  such  natural  disasters. 

However,  we  should  not  allow  this  tragedy 
to  divert  our  attention  from'  the  obligations 
of  all  governments  to  respect  fundamental 
human  rights,  including  basic  rights  such 
as  the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

Romania  is  one  of  the  three  East-bloc 
countries  currently  enjoying  "most  favored 
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nation"  status  In  trade  relatlohs 
United  States.  Under  the  terms 
Trade  Act,  one  requirement  foi 
Is  the  right  of  emigration,  a  i  ,, 
seriously  restricted   by   Romanl  i 
addition,  by  signing  the  Helslnk 
Romania  has  ofiBclally  promised 
reunification  of  families   separ 
tlonal  boundaries.  I  have  brougl^t 
of  cases  of  individuals  seeking 
the  attention  of  the  Romanian 
In  an  apparent  violation  of  the 
cords,    which    it   signed    along 
other  countries,  Romania  has 
delay   and   to   deny   emigration 
visas  to  citizens  wishing  to  Join 
ilies  abroad.  In  many  cases,  I  : 
formed  that  the  mere  act  of 
a  visa  has  resulted  In  unjustified 
of  those  wishing  to  leave.  Let 
some  of  these  cases. 

Six  months  ago,  at  the  time 
concerned  about  the  extension 
favored  nation  status,  I  wrote 
Embassy  in  Washington 
gration  visa  for  Vladimir  Pri__ 
to  the  United  States  to  Join  his 
one  of  my  constituents.  I  was 
Romanian  Ambassador  that  the 
had  been  approved.  However,  I 
montth   from  Mr.   Fridman's 
had  not  yet  been  notified  of 
and  he  Is  still  waiting  to  leave 
Mr.    Fridman's    application    for 
has  been  approved,  why  has  he 
the  country? 

More  than  six  months  ago, 
Romanian   Ambassador  concer.. 
tlon  applications  for  Alexandru 
Suclu,  who  want  to  Join  their  fi 
country.  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Traian 
his   sons   have  repeatedly  vlslte< 
police  station  In  Bucharest  but 
tion   forms   have   been   denied 
llarly,  Alexandru  Mamdlcl,  his 
and  their  son  Mircea  have  not 
emigrate  because,  according  to 
dlcl's  sister,  a  resident  of  New  "! 
tlon  forms  were  not  available, 
for  a  clarification  of  Romanian 
policy  In  these  cases  is  still 

Last  fall  I  also  inquired  into 
tion  of  Ion  Bals  and  his  wife  and 
Join  relatives  here.  I  am  told  by 
resident  of  New  York,  that  Mr.  B 
dismissed  from  his  Job  and  is  not 
apply  for  another  because  of  hi 
desire  to  emigrate.  The  Romanian 
ment's  failure  to  respond  to  my 
almost  four  months  old,  only 
firm  our  fears  for  Mr.  Bals' 
months  has  also  passed  without  a 
answer  to  my  inquiry  concernlni 
gration    application    of   Michael 
Slatlna,  Romania. 

Gabrlella  Teodorescu,  her 

and  their  son  Dan  Chri.stlan  havi 
in?  for  three  years  to  make  a  45- 
the  United  States  to  visit  Mrs. 
sister,  a  New  York  resident.  I 
with  them  for  the  past  five 
for  some  response  to  my  letter  to 
sador  in  their  behalf. 

More  recently,  I  learned  that 
Roxana  Deleanu  was  expelled 
portant  scholastic   society  in 
portedly  because  she  expressed 
Join  her  mother  in  the  United 
ana's  case  Is  complicated  by  the 
father.  Mlhal  Deleanu.  opposes 
tlon.  although  he  has  remarried 
In  any  way  contribute  to  her  su^ 
rated  from  her  mother,  Roxana 
with  her  65-year  old  maternal  „.. 
It  would  Indeed  be  unfortunate  if 
refused  to  grant  his  permission 
fears  of  reprisal.  I  am  told,  for  ex 
Roxana's  uncle,  Serban  Enculescu 
from  his  Job  as  an  englneer- 
Roxana's  mother  filed   a  petition 
gration  for  himself  and  his  fami  y 
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I  am  partlctaarly  upset  and  outraged  by 
the  denial  of  a  visa  for  Josef  Teleky,  reported- 
ly a  resiilt  of  the  Romanian  government's 
stisplcion  that  Teleky's  son-in-law,  a  U.S. 
resident,  was  engaged  in  activities  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  Romania.  The  activity  in 
question  was  attendance  at  a  meeting  con- 
cerning the  status  of  religious  afftiirs  In 
Romania  which  I  hosted  In  my  New  York 
oflBce  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Consul  to 
the  Romanian  Emba.ssy.  It  would  be  a  severe 
setback  to  relations  between  our  countries  if 
Romanian  citizens  suffer  because  their  rela- 
tives in  the  United  States  exercise  their  right 
to  meet  with  Members  of  Congress.  What- 
ever powers  Romania  may  assume  In  at- 
tempting to  control  the  activities  of  its  own 
citizens,  it  has  no  right  to  intimidate  resi- 
dents of  the  U.S.  in  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  experiences 
with  Romanian  emigration  policies  that  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  constitu- 
ents in  my  district  in  New  York.  I  have  raised 
these  and  similar  problems  with  the  Ro- 
manian Embassy  on  many  occasions,  but  the 
Embassy  has  repeatedly  denied  their  validity 
and  have  claimed  that  a  laree  number  of 
vlpa  applications  to  the  United  States  have 
been  approved.  I  believe,  however,  that  those 
charges  of  restrictive  emigration  policies  can 
only  be  effectively  rejected  when  the  indi- 
viduals named  in  these  particular  cases 
arrive  In  the  United  State?. 

I  Join  with  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  In  commending  the  U.S.  Dis- 
aster Relief  Office  for  Its  quick  dispatch  of 
emergency  sunplles  tn  Bucharest  followin? 
the  earthquake.  Tt  is  our  moral  obligation  to 
provide  sush  aid,  reeardle'^.s  of  nolltlcal  dif- 
ferences between  governments.  Senator  Ken- 
redy.  In  his  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  9.  1977.  also  declared  him- 
self ready  to  introduce  legislation   offering 
aid  to  Romania  Is  "longer-term  rehabilita- 
tion aid  reconstruction  needs  are  Identified." 
This  vital  country  has  shown  an  admirable 
spirit  of  Independence  In  Its  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  I,  too,  stand  ready  to 
.support    closer    economic    cooperation    with 
Romania  in   the   future.   Siich   cooperation, 
though,  must  go  both  way^.  We  have  all  right 
to  expect  a  response  from  the  Romanian  gov- 
ernment to  inquiries  about  particular  emi- 
gration cases  such  as  those  I  have  described. 
Oiu-  cooperation  is  off  to  a  healthy  start  with 
Romania's  designation  as  a  most  favored  na- 
tion  under   our   1974   Trade   Act.   Both   the 
U.S.  and  Romania  were  among  the  signers  of 
the  Helsinki  Treaty.  I  loo':  forward  to  tMs 
commission's  final  report  to  see  If  Romania 
and  other  East-bloc  countries  have  decided 
to  continue  this  promising  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation by  pursuing  open  emigration  pol- 
icies and  by  ending  repressive  Internal  pol- 
icies against  ethnic  minorities   and   others 
who  choose  not  to  emigrate,  b\it  rightfully 
demand  full  rights  as  Romanian  citizens. 


away  would-be  visitors,  but  that  the  police 
had  never  called  on  the  family  themselves. 

COtrPLE    GET   THREATS 

He  said  that  yesterday  and  today,  although 
their  telephone  was  not  functioning  for  nor- 
mal calls,  they  had  received  a  series  of 
threats,  mostly  anonymous.  Mrs.  Navodaru 
has  prepared  a  list  of  foods  and  other  neces- 
sities for  the  couple's  year-old  baby,  in  case 
they  both  shotxld  be  seized. 

Attention  has  centered  on  Mr.  Goma,  part- 
ly because  translations  of  his  novels  have 
been  published  In  Prance  and  West  Germany, 
and  partly  because  he  has  said  he  wants  to 
stay  here  rather  than  emigrate,  so  that  he 
can  continue  his  civil-rights  campaigns. 

The  Gomas  were  among  eight  persons  who 
drafted  an  appeal  10  days  ago  calling  for 
greater  observance  of  human-rights  provi- 
sions in  the  Rumanian  Constitution.  The  ap- 
peal was  directed  to  the  35  nations  that  will 
convene  in  Belgrade,  Ytigoslavla,  in  Jtme  to 
discuss  European  security  and  cooperation. 
Two  other  signers  of  the  appeal  are  Mrs. 
Carmen  Maria  Manollu  and  her  son  Sergiu, 
both  artists,  who  for  three  years  have  been 
seeking  permission  to  emigrate.  Their  apart- 
ment was  blockaded  yesterday,  but  today  an 
army  major  called  on  them  and  asked  them 
to  accompany  him  to  the  passoort  office. 

Mrs.  Manollu  said  they  were  politely  re- 
ceived by  a  major  general  who  oromlsed  that 
their  papers  would  be  in  order  and  that  they 
would  get  one-way  tickets  that  would  get 
them  to  Paris  next  Tuesday.  He  said  he  would 
arrange  to  obtain  French  visas,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  French  Embassy  here  had  ear- 
lier indicated  it  was  unlikely  the  Manollus 
would  be  admitted,  even  if  they  could  get  out 
of  Rumania. 

Two  signers  of  the  appeal,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Erwln  Gessweln,  and  six  members  of  their 
family,  also  received  emigration  papers  yes- 
terday. 

One  signer,  Serban  Stefanescu,  could  not 
be  located  today,  however,  and  there  were 
fears  that  he  had  been  arrested.  Mr.  Stefan- 
escu  does  not  wish  to  emlgate.  And  another 
signer,  Adalbert  Peher.  was  summoned  to- 
day to  answer  charges  stemming  from  an 
earlier  automobile  accident.  The  charges 
had  been  dropped,  but  were  reinstated  today 
with  no  explanation. 


MAYOR    SAM    BRENNER    RECEIVES 
THE  ISRAEL  KOAH   AWARD 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1977) 

Curbs  on  Dissidents  Eased  bt  Rumanians 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Bucharest,  Rumania,  Feb.  18. — The  Ru- 
manian police  today  partly  lifted  their  cor- 
don around  the  homes  of  several  dissidents 
here,  and  at  least  10  passports  were  promised 
to  members  of  their  families. 

The  apparent  easing  of  police  measures 
against  public  critics  of  the  Government  fol- 
lowed a  day  in  which  a  number  of  dissidents 
were  believed  to  have  been  arrested  after 
President  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  had  branded 
them  "traitors." 

Telephones  at  the  homes  of  dissidents  were 
disconnected  yesterday  and  remained  more 
or  less  inoperative  today. 

One  dlsldent,  the  novelist  Paul  Goma,  said 
that  he  and  his  wife,  Ana  Maria  Navodaru. 
had  watched  yesterday  as  police  cars  and  men 
around    their    apartment    building    turned 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  December  23,  1976  in  the  com- 
munity center  at  Surfside.  Fla.,  Mayor 
Sam  Brenner  was  honored  by  the  city  of 
Surfside  when  he  was  presented  with  the 
Israel  Koah  Award  for  his  years  of  dedi- 
cation, service,  and  leadership  on  behalf 
of  the  community  and  the  State  of  Israel. 
It  was  my  privilegre  to  be  present  on  that 
meaningful  occasion  and  to  present  the 
richly  deserved  award  to  Mayor  Bren- 
ner. The  mayor  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
deeply  movins:  message,  reminding  all  of 
us  who  were  present  of  the  horrible  atroc- 
ities which  were  perpetrated  against  the 
Jewish  people.  He  set  forth  the  hope  that 
one  day  our  world  would  have  a  repre- 
sentative organization  of  international 
law  and  order  which  would  have  its  own 
peacekeeping  force  and  that  all  nations 
would  be  protected,  regardless  of  their 
race,  color,  creed,  or  form  of  government. 
I  commend  Mayor  Brenner's  powerful 
address  to  all  those  who  read  the  Record 
and  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  be  included 
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In  the  body  immediately  following  these 
remarks: 

Address  bt  Mayor  Brenner 

I  will  read  the  poem  "memorial"  by  Han- 
nah Kahn,  from  her  book  "Eve's  Daughter," 
In  which  she  depicts  a  Polish  village  during 
World  War  II,  wherein  the  Jews  were  made 
to  take  their  shoes  off  In  the  fields,  and  were 
murdered  by  the  Nazis. 

"Six  hundred  shoes  were  left  in  the  village: 
Testament  of  violence,  testament  of  fear. 
Monument  of   terror   that  three   hundred 
people 
Left  for  us  to  remember  a  town,  a  year. 

"Six  hundred  shoes  of  different  sizes. 

Different  colors,  piled  in  a  field. 
Who  will  wear  the  shoes  of  the  silent  people. 
Who  will  speak  for  those  lips  are  sealed?" 

•  *  •  •  • 

"Who  will  wear  the  shoes  of  the  silent  peo- 
ple. 
Who  will  speak  for  those  whose  lips  are 
sealed?" 

I  woiild  like  to  see  those  lines  immortalized 
and  placed  under  a  torch  for  Israel.  For  I 
am  smitten  every  time  I  read  those  lines. 
Had  I  ever  written  two  lines  so  timely,  and 
yet  so  timeless,  I  would  be  prone  to  say  to 
my  maker,  "You  can  have  me  now  for  I 
have  fulfilled  my  purpose." 

For  the  challenge  of  our  times  rests  in 
those  lines.  All  humanity  should  have  been 
wearing  those  shoes  from  the  time  the  mar- 
tyred people  took  them  off  and  were  mur- 
dered by  the  damnable  Nazis. 

But  I  do  not  see  600  shoes.  Twelve  million 
shoes  Is  what  I  see,  plodding  over  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  with  their  slow  tortur- 
ous tread  crying  out  to  me,  "six  million  peo- 
ple; six  million  people,"  they  cry  to  me:       , 

"COUNT  TO  SIX  MILLION 

"One!  two!  three!  four! 

And  so  on  thru  to  many  more 

To  six  million! 

Count,  I  defy  you  to  count! 

Do  you  know  how  long  it  would  take  you 
to  count  to  six  million  with  each 
number  representing  a  human  being 
like  you  and  me? 

"One  hundred  orange  bowl  football  stadiums 

fully  packed 
With  sixty  thousand  people  to  a  bowl ! 
That's  six  million! 
Line  them  up ! 
One   stadium   fully   packed   alongside   the 

others. 
Now  klU  them  aU! 
That's  what  they  did  to  us! 

"Who  knoweth  one?"  my  father  cries 
Reading  the  hagguda  with  watery  eyes. 
I  know  one. 

But  I  do  not  know  six  million ! 
I  have  no  conception,  no  idea,  no  under- 
standing 
Of  so  vast  an  amount  as  six  mUlion  people. 

"Five!  six!  seven!  eight!  nine!  ten! 
Count,  count  to  six  million! 
Who  was  number  six  hundred  three? 
Was  it  a  he  or  was  it  a  she? 
Or  was  it  you  and  I 
In  the  cauldrons  there  to  die? 
And  sputter  in  the  nazi  Same! 

"Who  can  count  the  waves  of  the  sea? 
Who  was  eight  hundred  eighty  three 
Or  four  million  two  hundred  eighty  seven 

thousand 
Two  hundred  twenty  four? 
It  was  really  you  and  I  who  died!" 

The  conscience  of  humanity  owes  us  a 
place  In  the  sun!  The  Inquisition  owes  us  a 
place  in  the  sun!  The  pogroms  owe  us  a 
place  In  the  sun!  The  holocaust  owes  us  a 
place  in  the  sun! 

And  that  place  is  Israel. 


And  if  you  think  that  no  one  owes  us 
anything,  then  from  every  Inhumanity  to 
man  which  we  have  suffered,  from  bondage 
and  slavery,  from  the  diaspora,  from  in- 
quisition, pogrom  to  holocaust  we  have  more 
than  earned  and  deserve  our  place  in  the 
sun.  And  that  place  again  I  say,  is  Israel. 

How  many  Hitlers  do  we  have  to  outlive 
before  we  can  take  our  rightful  place  along- 
side a  brotherhood  of  all  nations?  We  will 
outlive  them  all,  with  your  help  and  with 
God's  help. 

Until  the  time  comes  when  a  duly  repre- 
sentative organization  of  International  law 
and  order  wlU  have  its  own  peacekeeping 
force  strong  enough  to  protect  all  nations 
regardless  of  their  race,  color,  creed,  or  form 
of  government,  and  towards  which  new  era  we 
must  begin  to  strive  as  an  additional  form 
of  insurance  and  security  to  what  we  now 
have  in  the  state  of  Israel — but  not  only  for 
Israel,  but  for  all  nations!  UntU  that  will 
replace  the  international  anarchy  which  now 
prevails  and  until  that  time  comes  we  must 
be  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  to 
strengthen  Israel! 

There  is  no  candle  we  can  light  for  all 
humanity  to  pierce  the  darkness  and  shed  a 
greater  light  around  the  world  than  that  of 
international  law  and  order. 

We  can  no  longer  live  in  a  world  where  na- 
tions are  wild  beasts  roaming  the  Jungles  of 
nationalism.  We  must  now  clear  the  Jungles 
and  tame  the  vrtld  beasts.  International  law 
and  order  must  be  created  to  protect  all  na- 
tions. That  is  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the 
world  from  every  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic viewpoint. 

This  cannot  be  and  must  not  be  the  world 
we  leave  behind  us  for  our  children  to  in- 
herit, that  men  should  come  and  plunder 
men  again  and  again. 

For  surely  this  is  not  the  world  man- 
kind thought  he  was  awakening  to  when  the 
wand  of  light  touched  his  eyes ! 

But  while  it  is  that  world,  and  this  in- 
adequacy exists  we  must  struggle  to  keep 
Israel  strong.  We  need  a  healthy  Israel  to 
bolster  the  image  of  the  Jew  all  over  the 
world. 

If  we  don't  do  anything  about  helping 
Israel  how  can  we  expect  other  generations 
to  come  to  her  aid,  when  we  were  the  ones 
who  lived  thru  it  all? 

Israel  is  the  nostalgia  of  our  lives,  the 
heart  of  our  yearning  for  thousands  of  years, 
in  our  cry  of  "next  year  in  Jerusalem!" 

The  martyred  people  from  the  holocaust 
cry  out  for  us  to  help  Israel.  How  they  wish 
there  had  been  an  Israel  then.  Let  the  torch 
of  martyrdom  and  brotherhood  not  slip  from 
the  hand-s  of  Israel. 

Oh  Yerusahalaem !  Oh  Israel,  if  I  turn  from 
thee  may  I  become   bereft  of  my   feet  so 
that  I  cannot  walk,  and  if  I  lose  sight  of  you 
may  my  eyes  become  sightless  to  all  things. 
"Mourn  not  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Count  to  six  million  instead! 
On  all  the  battlefields  of  time. 
Tally  the  toll  for  me ! 
Weep  not  for  me 
Say  no  Kadishes  for  me 
Count.  Just  count  to  six  million!" 
We  stand  up  to  protect  the  animal  king- 
dom from  any  acts  of  man  endangering  any 
one  of  their  species,  yet  in  the  human  king- 
dom who  will  stand  up  and  protect  an  en- 
dangered species  of  the  human  race?  What 
manner  of  mankind  are  we  that  we  preserve 
the  animal  kingdom  but  not  our  own? 

"Who  will  wear  the  shoes  of  the  silent 
people?"  I  wUl  wear  the  shoes  of  the  silent 
people!  You  will  wear  those  shoes!  We  all 
must  wear  those  shoes  by  helping  Israel  now! 
(Note. — Delivered  by  Sam  Brenner,  "Night 
in  Israel",  December  23,  1976  at  community 
center  of  Surfside.  Florida,  honoring  Mayor 
Sam  Brenner,  recipient-elect  of  the  Israel 
Koah  Award.) 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAITON 


(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
17,  1977,  due  to  a  prior  commitment  in 
New  York,  I  was  unavoidably  absent  for 
the  legislative  day.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  the  following 
fashion:  On  Rollcall  No.  83:  H.R.  4088, 
NASA  Authorization,  "yea." 


AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  REHABIL- 
ITATION MEDICINE  GOLD  KEY 
AWARDS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league and  good  friend,  John  Brademas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education  and  the  majority 
whip,  was  recently  honored  with  the 
Gold  Key  Award  by  the  American  Con- 
gress of  Rehabilitation  Medicine.  This 
award,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by 
the  American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine,  gives  well  deserved  recognition 
to  the  outstanding  leadership  and  un- 
tiring effort  that  John  Brademas  has  put 
forth  in  advancing  programs  related  to 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 

A  Gold  Key  Award  was  also  presented 
to  Senator  Harrison  Williams  in  recog- 
nition of  his  vigorous  and  effective  ef- 
forts in  this  field  as  well. 

The  third  recipient  of  the  Gold  Key 
Award  was  Prof.  Sir  Ludwig  Guttmann, 
a  distinguished  pioneer,  innovator,  and 
world-renowned  scholar  in  rehabilitation 
medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent  article 
describing  the  Gold  Key  Awards: 

Thrbi:  Receive  Gold  Key  Awards 

The  American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  presented  its  highest  honor — the 
Gold  Key  Award — to  three  individuals  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  rehabUitatlou  medicine. 
The  three  are  Professor  Sir  Ludwig  Gutt- 
mann, director  of  the  Stoke  Mandeville 
Sports  stadium  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Other 
Disabled  in  Aylesbury,  England;  Rep.  John 
Brademas  of  Indiana,  the  Democratic  Party 
whip  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives; 
and  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

REP.    JOHN   BRADEMAS 

The  citation  accompanying  Representative 
Brademas'  Gold  Key  stated: 

"This  Gold  Key  is  awarded  to  John  Brad- 
emas, for  his  extraordinary  efforts  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  as  deputy  whip  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  and  programs 
related  to  rehabUltation  of  the  handicapped. 
Mr.  Brademas  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University.  He 
also  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee, Congressman  Brademas  has  been 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  has  significantly  expanded  and  im- 
proved the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Through  his 
efforts,  the  Act  has  focused  on  the  severely 
disabled;  a  major  research  and  training  title 
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has  been  added  to  the 
and  special  programs  regarding 
centers  have  been  established, 
through  his  efforts  the 
Ices    Administration   has    received 
tlon   as   an   independent   legal 
power  over  the  rehabilitation 
vested  In  the  Commissioner  of 
tatlon  Services  Administration 
Inatlng  many  problems  of 
regard  to  program  responsibility 
eral  level.  Not  only  has  the 
which  he  chairs  been  active  li 
with  regard  to  the  Behabllltatl4n 
but  It  Is  also  legislated  with 
cation   programs   for   handicapp^ 
and  programs  for  the  aged, 
suffer  from  disabling  conditions . 
man  Brademas,   through   his 
and   his  position   as  deputy 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House 
sentatlves.  has  also  been  a  very 
er  with  regard  to  the  civil  rights 
abled,  the  aged,  and  other  mlm 
"Of    particular    Importance, 
that  Congressman  Brademas  h 
served  as  an  able  chairman  and 
and  manager  of  legislation,  but 
used    his   chairmanship   and 
actively  oversee   the  operation 
grams  which  his  subcommittee 
The    oversight    function    of 
committees  Is  one  which  is 
tant  to  the  effective  operation  o 
The  oversight  function  perform(  d 
gressman  Brademas'  subcommltt  -e 
gard    to   the    Rehabilitation    Ac 
duced   major   change.   Congressn 
mas  has  also  always  provided 
ear  to  those  organizations  on 
handicapped  which  have   come 
plead  their  case.  To  those  of  us 
habllitatlon    movement    who 
closely  with  him,  his  name  Is  a 
tlon  to  a  list  which  includes 
velt.  Hubert  Humphrey.  Howard 
Switzer  and  Mary  Lasker." 
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SEN.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS 


Wlllams 


The  citation  accompanying 
Hams'  Gold  Key  stated: 

"This  Gold  Key  Is  awarded  to 
Williams,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
bor  and  Public  Welfare  Conunit 
traordlnary  service  on  behalf  of 
capped  and  the  rehabilitation  p 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 

Welfare  Committee,  Senator    

sponsible  for  the  passage  and  rev 
Jor  programs  dealing  with  the    _ 
as  well  as  nearly  all  health  and 
legislation.  He  has  been  a  major 
of  the  rehabilitation  program  and 
amendments   to  that  program 
enacted  in  1973.  He  has  also 
interest     in     rehabilitation     _ 
training  activity,  as  well  as  in 
tatlon   services   supported   under 
eral-State  RehabUltktion  Progran 
his  efforts,  regulations  under  th« 
tatlon  Act  now  require  the 
peer  review  for  research  and 
which  had  formerly  been  a  part 
habllitatlon   Program  but  had    _ 
doned  by  the  Administration  after 

"Beyond  the  Rehabilitation 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Williams  has  been  very  involved  ii 
health  legislation  during  the  past 
Through  his  leadership,  rehabiliti 
ices  have  become  an  integral  par 
health  legislation  enacted  durini 
five   years.    Including    the   Healtl 
Sharing  legislation.  Health  Maint* 
ganlzatlon  legislation,  and  Health 
legislation.    In    addition.    Senator 
has  been  a  leader  in  attempts  to 
Workers  Compensation  laws  to, 
things,  set  national  standards 
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and  other  services  to  disabled  workers.  His 
legislation,  iinfortunately  not  yet  enacted, 
would  require  that  comprehensive  medical 
rehabilitation  services  be  provided  in  all 
states  to  disabled  workers. 

"The  nation  and  the  disabled  owe  much 
to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  and  the  Gold  Key  Award  Is  to 
demonstrate  the  appreciation  of  professionals 
In  the  medical  rehabUltation  field  for  his 
efforts  In  support  of  programs  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  people  and  health 
programs  generally." 

PBOF.   SIB   LtTDWIG   GtrTTMANN 

The  Congress  selected  Sir  Ludwlg  to  receive 
the  Gold  key  In  "recognition  of  his  unique 
contributions  to  the  medical,  social  and  rec- 
reational problems  of  the  neurologically  dis- 
abled throughout  the  world  for  the  past  63 
years." 

Sir  Ludwlg's  Gold  Key  citation  continued: 
"As  director  of  the  National  Spinal  Cord  In- 
juries Center  for  the  United  Kingdom  since 
World  War  n.  Sir  Ludwlg's  name  has  become 
synonymous  with,  and  a  symbol  of  hope  and 
health,  for  the  spinal  Injured  of  the  world. 
No  one  has  done  more  to  extend  the  life  ex- 
pectancies of  this  group  over  the  past  half 
century. 

"He  pioneered  the  sports  movement  for 
handicapped  persons,  organizing  what  has 
become  the  International  Olympics  for  the 
Paralysed.  He  has  guided  the  International 
Wheel  Chair  games  away  from  the  political, 
racial  and  religious  pressures  imposed  upon 
some  athletes  and  their  countries  Into  a 
force  for  world  peace,  communication  and 
understanding. 

"Sir  Ludwlg  graduated  from  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many, in  1923.  He  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed reader  of  neurology  and  neurosur- 
gery at  the  University  of  Breslan.  When  in 
1933  the  Nazi  regime  came  to  power,  he  be- 
came director  of  the  neurology  department 
at  Jewish  Hospital  in  Breslan  and  In  1937  he 
became  the  medical  director  of  that  hospital. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  able  to  help  people 
persecuted  by  the  Nazis  to  escape  to  other 
countries.  Ignoring  the  dangers  to  his  own 
life.  In  1939  he  emigrated  to  England,  where 
In  1943  he  was  asked  to  establish  a  spinal 
Injuries  center  at  Stoke  Mandevllle  Hospital 
In  Aylesbury.  It  was  here  that  he  developed 
his  concept  of  comprehensive  management 
and  rehabilitation  of  traumatic  paraplegics 
and  tetrapleglcs.  He  continued  to  direct  the 
program  at  Stoke  Mandevllle  after  World 
War  n  and  upon  his  retirement  from  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  center  in  1966,  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

"Sir  Ludwlg  has  been  awarded  numerous 
honorary  degrees  In  lav,-,  medicine  and  sci- 
ence from  universities  and  scientific  asso- 
ciations over  the  world.  Spinal  Injury  cen- 
ters In  many  countries  have  been  named  In 
his  honor  and  streets  In  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, and  Doom  In  the  Netherlands  bear  his 
name. 

"He  is  an  unprecedented  author  and  editor 
of  numerous  scientific  articles.  Journals  and 
books.  He  was  founder  and  president  of  the 
International  Medical  Society  of  Paraplegia 
for  nine  years  and  he  Is  editor  of  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Paraplegia.  His  own 
management  on  spinal  cord  injuries  exceeds 
400  patient  case  studies.  He  has  consistently 
probed  the  scientific  credibility  of  his  own 
methods  and  has  sought  to  stimulate  his 
medical  and  surgical  colleagues  around  the 
world  to  explore  with  penetrating  Insight 
and  honesty  their  own  approaches  to  patient 
care. 

"He  is  a  man  of  warm  and  deep  compas- 
sion, and  to  all  men  he  has  always  a  word 
of  support  and  encouragement.  He  has  never 
retired  and  Is  still  the  director  of  the  Stroke 


Mandevllle  Sports  Stadium  for  the  Paralyzed 
and  other  Disabled,  which  he  build  In  1968. 

"This  Gold  Key  Award  Is  therefore  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Ludwlg  in  recognition  cf  his 
service  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  mankind  disabled  by  disease  or 
Injury,  and  to  the  caifees  of  International 
understanding  and  peace." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  89,  a  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pas.s  H.R.  3437,  making  technical  and 
miscellaneous  amendments  on  voca- 
tional education  to  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1976  as  amended,  I  was 
absent  due  to  my  appearance  before  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  at 
that  time.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  JohnIdn  of  Colorado  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  .Rhodes)  ,  for  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  a»m)unt  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Badham  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  on  Thursday,  March  24,  1977, 
on  account  of  official  committee  business. 

Mr.  Davis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
committee  business. 

Mr.  Oilman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  on  March  28,  1977,  on  account 
of  committee  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edvitards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Steers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hagedorn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walgren)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDonald,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiAiMO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baucus.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pascell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  for  60  min- 
utes, March  24. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walgren)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoh  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Conyers. 


Ms.  MncuLSKi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwtards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Moakley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Early  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Blouin. 

Mr.   McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Hannaford.  , 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  BoNKER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  24,  1977,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  2647.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 
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TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  UW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE 

(Dollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1976,  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

Assistant  Seceetart  op  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1977. 
Hbn.  Thomas  P.  O'Neili,,  Jr., 
Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Speaker:    In   compliance   with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804,  the  calen- 
dar year  1976  report  on  Extraordinary  Con- 
tractual Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National 
Defense  Is  transmitted  herewith. 

Table  I  shows  that  197  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  72  actions  were  dis- 
approved. Included  In  the  number  of  actions 
approved  are  94  actions  for  which  a  poten- 
tial Government  liability  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

Table  n  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Government 
of  $50,000  or  more.  Also  Included  In  this  list 
are  the  94  actions  above  for  which  a  poten- 
tial cost  cannot  be  estimated. 
Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Gansler, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics). 

85-804)  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER  1976 
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Actions  approved 


Actions  denied 


Department  and  type  of  action 


Number 


Amount 
requested 


Amount 
approved  Number 


Amount 


Department  of  Defense,  total 197    $9,480,186    $9,084,404  72    $42,325,635 


Amendments  without  consideration. . . 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization   of  informal   commit- 
ments  

Contingent  liabilities 

Other 


3      8,?90,997      8,119,647 
43         975,630         765,193 


39 
94 
18 


201, 194 
"'i2V365" 


187, 481 
"f2,"683" 


23 

34 

11 


14, 961, 928 
25, 738, 655 

1, 612, 765 

i2,'287 


Army,  total. 


33         940, 297         623, 442 


32       7, 763, 864 


Amendments  without  consideration . . . 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization   of   informal   commit- 
ments  

Contingent  liabilities 


2 
10 

18 
3 


672, 308 
200, 939 

67, 050 


502, 958 
64, 868 

-  55, 616 


9 
13 


5, 215, 958 
945, 235 


Actions  approved 


Actions  denied 


Department  and  type  of  action 


Number 


Amount 
requested 


Amount 
approved  Number 


Amount 


Formalization  of  informal  commit- 
ments  

Contingent  liabilities 


21 

70 


$134, 144       $131, 865 


Air  Force,  total. 


39         500, 418         475, 186 


21      $4, 861, 087 


10       1,602,671 


Navy,  total. 


99      7, 818, 501      7, 814, 222 


9     22, 573, 970 


Amendments  without  consideration . 
Correction  of  mistakes 


I      7, 618, 689     7, 616, 689 
7  65,668  65,668 


1, 875, 291 
20, 698, 679 


Amendments  without  consideration... 

Correction  of  mistakes. 

Formalization    of  informal   commit- 
ments. 

Contingent  liabilities 

Other 


17         SCO,  418         475, 186 


6       1, 008,  949 

13       3, 829, 757 

I  10, 094 


Defense  Logistics  Agency,  total.. 

Amendments  without  consideration.. 

Correction  of  mistakes... 

Formalization   of  informal   commit- 
ments. 

Contingent  liabilities 

Other 


21 
1 


12, 287 


26         220, 970  171, 554 


10 


7, 126, 714 


208, 605 


159, 471 


6, 861, 730 
264,984 


17 


12, 365 


12,083 


TABLE  ll.-LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE 
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Name  and  location  of  contractor 


Actual  or 
estimated 
potential  cost    Description  of  product  or  servica 


Justification 


AMENDMENTS  WITHOUT  CONSIDERATION 

Army: 

Champion  Rubber  Products,  Inc.,  4515 
Dunham,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90023. 


$101, 065 


Barrier   bags, 
cartridge. 


elastomeric  for   152   mm 


Cartridge  cases  used  on  152  mm  rounds  are  susceptible  to  moisture  damage  which  ad- 
versely affects  their  performance.  The  barrier  bag  is  a  protective  device  for  152  mm 
ammunition  and  also  protects  the  rounds  from  contamination  or  accidental  ignition. 
This  contractor  represents  the  only  procurement  source  for  the  barrier  bags  at  this 
time  and  it  would  take  approximately  9  mo  to  develop  an  alternative  source.  If  this 
company  were  to  discontinue  production,  it  would  result  in  a  shutdown  cf  the  line  at 
Iowa  ammunition  plant  and  place  the  line  in  a  temporary  inactive  status. 
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TABLE  II.— LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL 


Name  and  location  of  contractor 


AMENDMENTS  WITHOUT  CONSIDERATION- 
Continued 

Army:— Continued 

Arban  &  Carosi,  Inc.,  13800  Dawson 
Beach  Rd.,  Woodbrldge,  Va.  22191. 


Navy: 

Navy  Facilitiei  Engineering  Command, 
200  Stovall  St,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 


CORRECTION  OF  MISTAKES 
Army: 

Teledyne   Continental   Motors,   Genera 
Products  Division,  Muskeesan,  Mich. 


Air  Force: 

T  &  S  Service  Associates,  Inc..  10  Abbott 
Park  PI..  Providence,  R.I.  (K903. 


Defense  Logistics  Agency: 

Velan  Valve  Corp.,  Beekmantown 
PlatUburgh,  N.Y.  12901. 


Rd.. 


Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors  against 
or  property  damage  arising  out  of  nuclear  rad 
not  covered  by  the  contractor's  insurance  prog 
of  these  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  inasmu 


Aerojet  General  Corp 

Automation  Industries,  Inc.. '... 

Boeing  Co ...l.. 

Classified  Ccntracts '...'.". 

Catalytic,  Inc "Ill 

General  Dynamcs  Corp '..""'" 

General  Electric  Co 1-1111111111."" 

Hercules,  Inc ...1111! 

Honeywell,  Inc. 111111] 

Hughes  Aircraft  Corp "H] 

Martin-Marietta  Corp 

NUSCorp "III'."'. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  indemnihcation  clkuses 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Military  Airlift  Conifnand 


EXECUTIVE  CXJMMDNIC/ TIONS 


ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV 
communications  were  taken 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 


1082.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrectdr 
Management  and  Budget.   Execijtlve 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
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March  23,  1977 


ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  UW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER  197&-Continued 


Actual  or 
estimated 
potential  cost    Description  of  product  or  service 


Justification 


401,893    P'««2'{,/J»(;}l9,'«""'J7"9»e  .Pane^^^         Blake  Construction  Co.  and  U.S.  Industries  O'oint  venture)  entered  into  a  subcontract 
me  new  waiter  Keea  General  Hospital.         with  Arban  for  the  mannfartiire  nf  nror«.t  srrh  (<u.»,iri.i  ,.«„,.,»»•  — .i.  —j  j.i:.... 


7,618,689    Various    contracts    for    performance 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 


106,516    Engine  assemblies,  including  spare  parts 
and  services  for  the  M60A1  tank. 


347,649    Food   attendant   services   at   Homestead 
AFB,  Fla. 


56,696   6-in  gate  valves. 


.Zr.k  V  r  7  .u  —--•-•  ■•luu.iMoj  MuiiH  vBMiuie;  eniereu  inio  a  suDConiract 
with  Arban  for  the  manufacture  of  precast  architectural  concrete  panels  and  delivery 
to  the  job  site.  The  specifications  stated  that  only  1  brand  of  cement  could  be  used  for 
exposed  concrete  surfaces,  and  that  both  precast  concrete  panels  and  poured-in-place 
concrete  must  be  of  same  materials,  shade,  and  texture.  After  award  of  the  contract 
It  was  found  that  no  one  source  could  supply  the  quantities  of  material  necessary  for  a 
job  of  the  magnitude  of  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  If  was  almost  2  yr  before  final 
approval  was  given  for  the  design  mix.  During  this  time  this  company  suffered  severe' 
losses  because  of  material  shottaees  and  price  increases.  Whila  the  Contract  Adjust- 
ment Board  does  not  determine  the  essentiality  of  Arban,  it  considers  it  fair  and  ap- 
propriate to  granting  some  relief  because  of  Government  delays  in  processing  of  the 
application. 

Naval  Facilities  Enjlneerlng  Command  (NAVFAC)  had  awarded  46  contracts  for  per- 
formance in  Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  Performance 
thereunder  ceased  when  the  2  countries  were  overrun  by  Communist  forces  in  the 
sprmg  of  1975.  Final  payment  and  settlement  a.'e  being  effected.  1  of  the  contract 
provisions  provided  that  all  invoices  submitted  for  payment  shall  cite  a  U.S  dollar 
amount  which  will  be  paid  in  Vietnamese  plasters  only  at  the  current  U.S.  Embassy 
official  rate  of  exchanie  in  effect  at  the  time  the  contractor's  invoice  is  physically  paid 
When  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  Governments  fell,  these  2  currencies 
became  essentially  worthless.  There  is  no  longer  a  current  U.S.  Embassy  offictal  rate  of 
exchange  and,  \n  fact,  no  longer  a  U.S.  Embassy  in  these  2  countries  and  the  State 
Department  has  now  requested  that  remaining  payments  be  made  in  U.S   dollars 

1  his  IS  consideied  fair  and  equitable  undsr  the  circumstances. 

A  letter  contract  was  awarded  for  engine  assemblies  for  the  M50A1  tank  on  May  31  1974 
and,  in  October  1974,  a  price  bill  of  materials  was  negotiated.  As  part  of  that  negotiation' 
a  price  decrease  for  engineering  changes  was  credited  to  the  Government.  Subsequently' 

2  modificauons  were  effected,  incorporating  30  engineering  changes  info  the  contract 
and  extending  to  the  Government  again  the  same  decrease.  The  negotiators  were  not 
aware  of  the  earlier  October  1974  credits  and  the  Army,  in  effect,  has  been  receiving 
double  credit  for  these  engineering  changes. 

Company  received  a  1-yr  contract  for  food  attendant  services  at  Homestead  AFB  Fla 
The  contiact  established  a  fixed  price  per  meal  served  (based  upon  an  estimated  number 
of  meals  per  month)  as  well  as  a  fixed  price  tor  other  related  mess  attenoant  services 
The  Government  estiniated  an  average  of  63,861  meals  per  month  while  actual  records 
show  an  average  of  /8,850  meals  per  month.  During  the  course  of  performance  con- 
tractual modifications  impacting  on  the  required  services  Included  a  take-out  meal 
troiii  /  through  11  p.iri.  opening  of  an  additional  dining  room,  and  additional  services 
such  as  hors  d  oeuvre  tables.  It  appears  that  both  parties  were  mistaken  as  to  the  actual 
scope  of  procurement  contemplated.  The  contract  is  being  converted  to  a  cost  reimburse- 
ment contract  bearing  no  fee,  with  a  not-to-exceed  ceiling  of  $580,000  and  with  actual 
costs  to  be  determined  by  audit 

'"'Y.aZf  ^w^"',*''  5  contact. for  25  6-in  gate  valves  on  Sept.  11,  1975,  as  a  result  of  a 
Jo'5™f"V  advertised  solicitation,  Velan  was  the  sole  bidder  and  offered  a  unit  price  of 
Mnirnri.Jlf  ticnn  ^  only  previous  procurement  of  the  item  had  been  from  Velan  at  a 
unit  price  of  $3,500,  and  the  Government  had  estimated  a  unit  price  of  $4,152,  the  con- 
innl'Jl*  ."f'f^w  f'*^"'*5  *''*  ""*"'*  **'*•"'"*  seeking  verlf.cation  of  the  bid  price  It 
?Sntracting  oVyce?"  ""       '"  *""  '"  '"  "'"  ""''"  ''"'"'^  ^'"^  "'«"  ^"P^'^"'  '"  •''« 


CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES 


1  3bil 


a 


— ilities  on  account  of  claims  for  death  or  injury 

on,  use  of  high  energy  propellants,  or  other  risks 

progratn  were  included  m  94  contracts  (the  potential  cost 

h  as  the  liability  to  the  Government,  if  any,  will 


depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  incident  as  described  In  the  indemnification  clause)  Items 
procured  are  generallv  those  associated  with  nuclear-powered  vessels  nuclear-armed  gS 
m^s^siles,  experimentafwork  with  energy,  handling  of  explosives  or  pelforrSance  in  haJrtous 


Number  of  contracts 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force 


1 


1  .. 


3 
2 

6 
2 

3611111111 11111" 

16  _ _. 

1 

2  .- 

1 

3 


Number  of  contracts 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force 


Northrop  Corp , 

Raytheon  Co i 

Rockwell  International  Corp i 

Seaboard  Coastline  R.R.  Co  f' 

Singer  Co ;- 

TRW,  Inc 1 

Textron,  Inc *. - 

Thiokol  Corp " 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corpllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 3" 

T<rt»' 3  tT 


21 


will  be  inserted  Into  all  air  transportation 
for  transportation  services  to  be  performed 


&"Ktot'cri7R°;seTj^tXf  *"'"'  ''''"'  "^^  '"^'"'  "^  »"*  °'""^'"*""  " 


es 


executive 
from  the 
follows : 


Office  of 

Office 

■eport  that 


the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  food  donations  program  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  pur- 
suant to  section  3679(e)(2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Appropriations. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 


correspondence  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  concerning  the  Commis- 
sion's revised  fiscal  year  1977  outlay  estimate, 
pursuant  to  section  310(d)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  review 
of  the  withdrawal  of  a  proposed  rescission 
and  the  revised  deferrals  of  budget  authority 


March  23,  1977 
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contained  in  the  message  from  the  President 
dated  March  9,  1977  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-94), 
pursuant  to  section  1014(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-110);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  2-12.  "To  provide 
additional  compensation  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia teachers,"  pvu-suant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Administration, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  sys- 
tem of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a (o ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  estimating  the  number  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  U.S. 
civilian  contract  personnel  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  assignments  in  implementation  of 
sales  and  commercial  exports  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  as  of  December  31,  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  36(a)(7)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  .".d- 
vlsory  Commission  on  International  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  transmitting  a  special  report  of 
the  Commission  entitled  "Notes  on  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  Countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  "pursuant  to  section  107  of  Public  Law 
87-256;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  determination  to 
extend  the  time  period  for  acting  on  the  ap- 
peal pending  in  proceeding  No.  35956.  Morelli 
Overseas  Export  Services  of  Wisconsin,  Inc.  v. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Transportation 
Company,  and  related  proceedings,  pursuant 
to  section  17(9)  (f)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended  (90  Stat.  4Q);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  extraordinsiry 
contractual  actions  to  facilitate  the  national 
defense  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Department  of  Jtistice,  transmitting  the  In- 
stitute's first  annual  report,  pursuant  to  18 
U.S.C.  4352(b) :  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  CORDVaTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Conmilttee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  protecting  Redwood 
National  Park  (Rept.  No.  95-106).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  430.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3965.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relatmg  to  aviation,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-107).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  431.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4991.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional   Science   Foundation,   and   for   other 


purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-108) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  H.R.  5025.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  revise 
the  provisions  therein  relating  to  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  acquisition  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  facilities 
(Rept.  No.  95-109).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  H.R.  5027.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  re- 
quirement that  medical  services  by  provided 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  certain 
cases  (Rept.  No.  95-110).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Conmilttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  H.R.  5029.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  author- 
ize contracts  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pmes  for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  to  Commonwealth  Army 
veterans  and  new  Philippine  Scouts  for 
service-connected  disabilities;  to  authorize 
the  continued  maintenance  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  office  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  95-111).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  H.R.  3695.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  revise  and 
Improve  the  program  of  making  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  construction,  remodeling,  or 
renovation  of  State  home  facilities  for 
furnishing  hospital,  domiciliary,  and  nursing 
home  care  for  eligible  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-112).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BLOUIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,   and   Mr.  Ihe- 

LAND)  : 

H.R.  5468.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regular 
review  of  certain  Federal  agencies  and  for 
the  abolition  of  such  agencies  after  such 
review  unless  Congress  specifically  provides 
for  their  continued  existence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  5469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain 
mission  societies  and  their  missionary  mem- 
bers from  social  security  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 

H.R.  5470.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  period  during  which  an  In- 
dividual must  purchase  a  new  residence  for 
nonrecognition  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  an 
old  residence  in  the  case  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  stationed  overseas  or 
who  are  required  to  reside  In  Government- 
owned  quarters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for 
tuition  paid  for  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Michaei, 
O.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Walker)  : 

H.R.  5472.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 


thority to  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  services;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  In  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN: 
HJt.  5473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depleting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  5474.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  exploita- 
tion of  children  and  the  transportation  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depleting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.DRINAN: 
H.R.  5475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  extend  relo- 
cation assistance  to  persons  displaced  as  the 
result  of  real  property  acquisitions  by  private 
persons  for  federally  assisted  programs  or 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  5476.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  laws 
restricting  trade  between  points  In  the  United 
States  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  apply  to  Inflatable  boats  used  In  river 
running;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling wastepaper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERTEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  En^sERc,  Mr.  Edwards 
of   Oklahoma,   Mr.   Glickman,    Mr. 
Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Charles 
Wn,soN  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Bennett,  Ms.  MmtrLSKi, 
Mr.    Baucxts,    Mr.    Gephardt,    Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
MuBPHY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cotter, 
and  Mr.  Ptjrsell)  : 
H.R.  5478.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be 
automatically   adjusted   under   the   Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  5479.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a  home 
health  service,   nutritional  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered dietitian;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  6480.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  market- 
ing of  saccharin  under  section  409  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Breckinrtoge,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.  HiGHTowER,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr. 
Mathis,  Mr.  PoAGE,  Mr.  SssELrus,  Mr. 
Thonb,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Wampler, 
Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  6481.  A  bill  to  enable  wheat  producers, 
processors,  end  product  manufacturers,  and 
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consumers  of  wheat  foods  to 
to  establish,  finance  on  an 
and   administer   a  coordinated 
research  and  education  to 
prove  human  nutrition  througl 
wheat  and  wheat  products  as 
within  the  United  States;  to  th  \ 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  5482.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with 
safety  of  food  additives;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commi 
By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 
H.R.  6483.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
ernlzatlon  of  manufacturing 
vldlng  an  additional  Investment 
machinery  placed  In  service  In 
facturlng  plants  or  In  nearby 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for 
Anoehson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    Brothill,    Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Collini 
Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois 
WELL,   Mr.   Dicks,   Mr 
Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Fenwick 
MAN,    Mr.    Hall,    Mr 
Jones  of  North  Carolina 
Nzss,  Mr.  McClosket, 
NEY,  Mr.  John  T.  Myei#, 
TEBSON  of  California.  Mr 
and  Mr.  Richmond)  : 
H.R.  5484.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 
the  age  beyond  which  deductions 
of  an  Individual's  outside 
longer  be  made  from  such 
fits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mr.  GOODUNG: 
H.R.  5485.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  effects  of  saccharin  and  for 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Murphy  ol 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hichtower, 
Lo,    Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Patter 
fornla,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr 
California,    Mr.    Edwaroe 
homa,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Fisher,  Ms.  Mikulski,  M] 
Emery,  Mr.  Zeteretti,  Mr 
WA3CMAN,  Mr.  Anderson 
nla,  and  Mr.  Fauntrot)  : 
H.R.  5486.  A  bill  to  amend  titli 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any 
ployee  who,  at  the  time  of 
not  elect  a  reduced  annuity  In 
vide  a  survivor  annuity  to  a 
person  may  make  such  an  electlc^ 
year  after  retiring;  to  the 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for 
Nnc.    Mrs.    Spellman,    M 
Michigan.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.    Gary    A.    Myers 
Mr.   Howard,   Mr.   Peppei 

TINGER,  Mr.   WHITEHtTRST, 

HEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mri 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  LECCEn  , 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  5487.  A  bill  to  amend  tltli 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any 
ployee  who,  at  the  time  of 
not  elect  a  reduced  annuity  in 
vide  a  survivor  annuity  to  a 
person  may  make  such  an  electlo^ 
year  after  retiring;  to  the 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.   HOLTZMAN    (for 
Simon,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Mr.  Le  tante)  : 
H.R.  5488.  A  bill  to  amend 
School  Lunch  Act  with  respect  to 
food  service  program  for  children 
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By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.R.  5489.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  credit  for  civil  service 
retirement  purposes  for  time  spent  by 
Japanese-Americans  in  World  War  II  intern- 
ment camps;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  5490.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  ben^ts  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals filing  joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Martin, 
and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.R.  5491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  any  Individual  from 
receiving  food  stamps  who  receives  at  least 
one-half  of  his  Income  from  any  other  in- 
divldxial  who  is  a  member  of  another  house- 
hold which  is  Ineligible  for  food  stamps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California) : 
H.R.  5492.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  206 
and  208  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  Of  1947  to  provide  that  the  national 
emergency  procedures  thereunder  may  be  ap- 
plied to  strikes  or  lockouts  which  will  ca\ise 
losses  of  agricultural  crops;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    LEGGETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Forsythe,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  McClos- 

KEY,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 

Emery,  Mr.  Stxtdds,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr. 

Oberstar,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.   Hughes, 

and  Mr.  Hannaford)  : 

H.R.  5493.  A  bill  to  extend  until  October  1, 

1980,    the   appropriation  authorizations   for 

the  Seal  Beach,  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and 

San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges; 

to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  5494.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
Impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Dicks)  : 

H.R.    5495.   A   bill    designating   the   apple 

blossom  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 

States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  McHUGH: 
H.R.  5496.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
whereby  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  but  leased  by 
departments  or  agencies  thereof  to  private 
persons  not  for  public  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland: 
H.R.  5497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  Act  to  Increase  the  U.S.  sub- 
scription to  the  Fund  by  $150  million;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Or- 
tinger,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Santini,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Madigan)  : 
H.R.  5498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
require  the  use  of  a  uniform  functional  ac- 
counting and  statistical  system  and  the  mak- 
ing of  uniform  reports  by  health  services  in- 
stitutions under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and   Ways 
and  Means. 


By    Mr.    MURTHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dent,   Mr.    Ertel,    and    Mr.    Good- 
ling)  : 
H.R.  5499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  exploi- 
tation of  children  and  the  transportation  In 
interstate   or   foreign    commerce    of   photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  6500.  A  bill  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation in  residences  and  In  use  of  electric 
vehicles;    to   the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  5501.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export-Import   Bank    Act   of    1945;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst)  : 
HJl.  5502.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1977  for 
military  construction  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  family  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    NICHOLS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  and  Mr.  O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  6503.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment,  promotion,   separation,   and   re- 
tirement 01  members  of  the  Armed  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  5504.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $7,500  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  In  any  year  which 
(subject  to  further  Increase  under  the  auto- 
matic adjustment  provision)  is  permitted 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  5505.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  land.s 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park,  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers,  and  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5506.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increases  in  benefits 
which  are  authorized  thereunder  may  be 
made  on  a  semiannual  basis  (rather  than 
only  on  an  annual  basis  as  at  present) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  : 
HJl.  5507.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs  to  extend  medical  services  to  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUDD   (for  himself,  Mr.  De- 
vine,    Mr.    Abdnor,   Mr.    Buchanan, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  En-- 
BERG,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Se- 
BELius,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Rose,   Mrs.   Spellman,   Mr.   Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen,   Mr.    Del    Clawson,    and    Mr. 
Marriott)  : 
H.R.   5508.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect 
to  the  safety  of  food  additives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.   5509.   A   bill   to   amend   title   n   of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide   that  a 
beneficiary  shall   (if  otherwise  qualified)  be 
entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the  month 
in  which  he  (or  the  Insured  Individual)  dies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wajs  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  5510.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Army 
and   Navy   Union   of    the   United   States   of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEERS: 
H.R.  5511.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Postal  Service  to 
consult    with    agencies    of    State    and   local 
governments  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  Postal  Service  facilities,  to 
establish    hearing    procedures    with    respect 
to  proposals  for  such  construction,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5512.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  certain  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  deposit  mailable 
matter  In  letterboxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma) : 
H.R.  5513.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  persons 
covered  by  certain  other  retirement  plans 
to  establish  personal  savings  for  retirement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Corman,  and  Mr.  Frey)  : 
H.R.  5514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  extend  Its  coverage  to 
professional  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  5516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  broadening  the  purposes  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  to  train  civilian  physicians  to  serve 
In  medically  underserved  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  5616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  penalties 
for  certain  persons  who  employ,  or  who  re- 
fer for  employment,  aliens  who  are  in  the 
United  States  illegally,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6617.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  in  the 
exclusion  for  sick  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHtTRST  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Mr.   Edgar,   Mr.   Edwards   of   Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Long    of    Maryland,    Mr.    McClory, 
Mr.   Murphy   of   Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Nix,   Mr.   Patterson   of   California, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson,  Mr.   Skelton,   Mr.    Snydee, 
and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.  5518.  A  bin  to  give  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  greater  discretion  In  the  con- 
trol of  food  additives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard,   Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,    Mr.    Dornan,    Mr.   Edwards   of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
K«:tchum,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
Levitas,  Mrs.  Meyner.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Sawyer,    Mr.    Simon,     Mr.    Steers, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas) : 
H.R.  5519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  prepare  economic 
impact  statements  in  connection  with  legis- 
lation reported  by  congressional  committees 
and  In  connection  with  rules  and  regulations 
proposed  by  Federal  agencies;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,   Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Burke, 
of  Massachiisetts,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Fary,  ISis.  Penwick,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Fraser/Mt.   Oilman,    Mr.   Hollen- 
beck,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Ms.  Mikitlski, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.   Simon, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  • 
H.R.  5520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake  occurring  on  May  6,  1976,  in  the 
Frluli  region  of  Italy;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNklO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Meyner,  andVMr.  Michael  O. 
Myers)  :  V~ 

H.R.  5521.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  victims  of 
the  earthquake  occurring  on  May  6,  1976,  in 
the  Priull  region  of  Italy;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5522.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  sexual 
exploitation  of  children,  the  transportation 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  phono- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation, 
and  child  prostitution  in  any  way  connected 
with  such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  BONKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dicks)  : 
H.R.  5523.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians  In 
Indian   Claim.s   Commission  docket  No.  218 
and  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  5524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES : 
H.R.  5525.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  allow  certain  property 
held  by  the  United  States  under  such  title 
to  be  subject  to  certain  taxation  by  appro- 
priate State  and  local  entitles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  5526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  Interest  rates  on 
disaster-related  loans  under  such  act  and  to 
provide  for  the  cancellation  of  a  portion  of 
principal  and  interest  payments  with  respect 
to  certain  such  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

H.R.  5527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Interest  on 
certain  disaster-related  loans  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 
Mr.    Danielson,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Railsback, 
and  Mr.  Butler)  : 
H.R.  5528.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  approprlatloiis  for  additional  fiscal 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  5529.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  supplementary  compen- 
sation for  permanent  total  disability  or  death 
from   lung   cancer   resulting  from   exposure 
to  Ionizing  radiation  in  uranium  mines;   to 
provide   grants   to   States   for  research   and 
planning  with  respect  to  Ionizing  radiation 
Injuries  In  uranium  mines;    and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


ByMr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  5530.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that 
units  of  general  local  government  receiving 
grants  under  the  hold-harmless  provisions  of 
such  title  shaU  be  entitled,  after  fiscal  year 
1977,  to  continue  to  receive  at  least  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  presently  entitled 
under  such  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5531.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  certain  lateral  sewer 
connections  for  low-Income  elderly  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  5532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  income  tax.  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  a  married  couple, 
for  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6533.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay  shaU  only  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Holt,  and  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 

H.R.  5534.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  laws 
restricting  trade  between  points  in  the 
United  States  to  vessels  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  apply  to  inflatable  boats  used  In 
river  rvmning;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eraser,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Or- 
tinger,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat): 

H.R.  5535.  A  blU  to  tunend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  to  per- 
mit suits  against  bodies  politic  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  certain  vio- 
lations of  civil  rights;  to  the  Commltee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 

H.R.  5536.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase  maximum  mortgage 
amounts  and  reduce  downpayment  require- 
ments under  certain  Federsil  Housing  Admin- 
istration single-family  mortgage  Insurance 
programs,  to  permit  full  implementation  of 
the  graduated  payment  mortgage  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5537.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment  un- 
der the  medicare  program  for  certain  services 
performed  by  chiropractors;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  5538.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any 
railroad  employee  may  retire  on  full  annuity 
at  age  55  with  30  years  service,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  full  spouse's  annuities  at 
age  55  (or  reduced  spouse's  annuities  at  age 
52) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  5539.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for  16 
percent  of  the  amounts  paid  by  Individuals 
for  the  Installation  of  wood-burning  stoves 
In  their  principal  residences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING : 

H.R.  5540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  clarify  the  application  of  the  antl- 
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trust  laws  to  cooperate 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Co: 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  6541.  A  bUl  to  reafflnr 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  s 
common  carrier 
try  rendering  services  In 
elgn  commerce;  to  reaffirm 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
equipment  used  for  telephone 
Ice;  to  require  the  Federal 
Commission    to    make    certalti 
connection  with  Commission 
Izlng  specialized  carriers,  and 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TJDALL  (for 
ENSOK,  Mr.  Carney, 
Edwards  of  California 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr. 
JAN,  Ms.  MrsxTLSKi, 

MOPFCTT,  Mr.  MURPKT 

and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
HJl.  5542.  A  bill  to  deslgna 
dangered   public   lands   for 
wilderness,  to  provide  for  the 
tlonal  endangered  public  lands 
Ignatlon,  to  further  the 
demess  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Interlo] 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5543.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  and  the  Federal 
1967  to  provide  for  adjustments 
pay  necessary  to  maintain  pa; 
In  statutory  pay  systems;  to 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  UDALL    (for 
Harris)  : 
H.R.  6544.  A  bill  to  provide 
ral   of  certain  bills,  resolutloi^, 
matters  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  of 
and  to  provide  for  a  Umltatloi 
coordination    of    positions 
placed  In  GS-16,  17,  and  18, 
purposes;    Jointly,    to    the 
Rules,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
H.R.  6546.  A  bill  to  amend 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
State,  at  the  request  of  any 
aid  to  families  with  dependent 
make  direct  payments  from 
utility   company   or   landlord 
family's  utility  or  housing  costs: 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WIGGINS    (for 
Drinan,   Mr.   McClory, 

BACK,      Mr.      BtTTLER 
NKTT) : 

HJl.  6646.  A  bUl  to  provide  foi 
in  general  diversity  of  c 
tlon,  and  for  other  piurposes; 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON 

H.R.  5547.  A  bUl  to  provide  fo 
and  forfeiture  of  vessels 
craft   used   to   illegally 
United  States  certain  aliens 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska 

H.R.  6648.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie 
States  Code,  to  provide 
Uvlng  adjustments  in  civil  servlc  s 
annuities    of   certain   retired 
Alaska   as   long   as   retired 
tlnue  to  reside  In  Alaska,  and  fo 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  5549.  A  bill  to  amend  tltl  i 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
of  funds  necessary  to  operate  th« 
Service,  to  provide  that  revenues 
tal  Service  shall  be  deposited  In 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  oth 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlc  s 
Service. 
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By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California: 
H.R.  5550.  A  bill  to  promote  the  healthy 
development  of  children  who  would  benefit 
from  adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment In  adoptive  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  5561.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period    the    duty    on    2-Methyl,    4-chloro- 
phenol;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mr.  No- 
lan,  and  Mr.  Hamh-ton)  : 
HJl.  5552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start 
Follow  Through   Act   to  extend   the   follow 
through  program  for  1  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
tend  the   authorization   for  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  of  September  of  1977  as  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week;  to  the  Comm,lt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  restoring  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr.  Mary 
Edwards    Walker;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

H.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  if  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  participation  in  volun- 
tary prayer  or  meditation  in  public  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJ.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FITHIAN: 
H  J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachvisetts : 
H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
name  John  Adams  "Father  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   McHUQH    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Delaney, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Han- 
I.EY,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr.    En.BERG,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Mtfchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  ScHtJLZE,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Tsonoas,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.   Ottincer,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
Blanchard)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    174.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  Dr.  Sergei  Kovalev  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  Cornell  University  to  be  a  visit- 
ing scholar;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  McHUGH  (for  himself  Mr. 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LIN,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Ebtel,  Mr.  MuKPHY  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Qlickman,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Walgren,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Har- 
ris,   Mr.    BoTBAi.,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 


Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fish, 
and  Mr.  Lundine)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  Dr.  Sergei  Kovalev  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  Cornell  University  to  be  a  visiting 
scholar;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Res.  432.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
proposed  amendment  relating  to  the  price 
incentive  factor  for  crude  oil  production 
(energy  action  number  11);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Burrz, 
of  California,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  FrrraAN.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
H.  Res.  433.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.   Res.   434.   Resolution  providing   addi- 
tional funds  for  expends  of  the  Committee 
on    International    Relations    in    connection 
with  visits  to  the  United  States  by  Heads  of 
States  and  other  foreign  dignitaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

56.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  rela- 
tive to  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  A=t; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

57.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legl-slature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  com- 
mon situs  picketing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

58.  Al5o,  memorial  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  relative  to  telephone  service  In  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  rail  and 
barge  transportation  systems  for  agricul- 
tural products;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIOrjS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.   5554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zlvka 
Jovanovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKS : 
H.R.  5555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adellda 
Rea  Berry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EMERY: 
H.R.  5556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dermot 
Nicholas  Kllllan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HYDE : 
H.R.  5557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olga 
Tarvln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  5558.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Masako 
Banno    MUler;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4991 
By  Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS : 
On  Page  6  after  line  24  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"sunshine  in  government 
"Sec.     10(a)(1)     Each    employe©    of    the 
Foimdation  who  performs  a  decision-making 
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function  In  the  handling  of  any  application 
or  proposal  for  Foundation  funding  shall 
provide  a  written  statement  for  the  record 
identifying  any  significant  financial  Interest 
he  has  In  the  person  submitting  the  applica- 
tion or  proposal  and  any  academic  affiliation 
he  has  with  that  person.  If  the  application 
or  proposal  results  In  an  award,  the  state- 
ment shall  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
"(2)  The  Director  shall  remove  or  take 
other  appropriate  disciplinary  action  against 


any  employee  who  knowingly  violates  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  Within  ninety  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Director  shall  pub- 
lish Implementing  regulations.  The  regula- 
tions shall  define  'significant  financial  in- 
terest', 'academic  affiliation',  and  'decision- 
making function'  as  used  in  this  section. 

"(2)  The  regulations  shall  also  deal  In  an 
appropriate  manner  with  conflicts  of  Inter- 
ests of  peer  reviewers. 


"(3)  The  Director  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  section. 

"(c)  If  the  President  issues  an  Executive 
Order  that  requires  financial  disclosure  by 
employees  across  Federal  agencies,  only  so 
much  of  this  section  as  relates  to  peer  re- 
viewers and  to  academic  affiliations  of  em- 
ployees shall  remain  effective." 

Renumber  the  following  sections. 


SE^ATE^W ednesday,  March  23,  1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21. 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  the  day's 
demanding  duties  we  pause  reverently 
and  open  our  lives  to  Thee,  unto  whom 
all  hearts  are  open  and  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid.  Cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness, that  with  clean  hands  and 
pure  hearts  we  may  serve  Thee  according 
to  the  laws  of  Thy  higher  kingdom.  Not 
for  ourselves  only  do  we  pray,  but  for 
every  person  in  this  land.  Make  us  a  peo- 
ple good  enough  and  great  enough  for 
our  times.  Impart  Thy  grace  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  that  they  may  reveal 
the  same  quality  of  life  and  the  same 
standards  of  conduct  they  expect  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Make  and  keep  us 
"one  nation  under  God,  indivisible."  And 
may  goodness  and  mercy  follow  us  all  our 
days  that  we  may  abide  with  Thee  for- 
ever. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Great  In- 
tercessor. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23. 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Donald  W. 
Riegle,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday, 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  certain  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  that  are  cleared  on 
both  sides  for  action. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr  Prox- 
MiRE  wanted  to  be  here  when  the  nomi- 
nations under  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  were  called  up 
and  I  believe  that  he  is  on  his  way  to 
the  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  nominations  under  De- 
partment of  State,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  now  that 
Mr.  Proxmire  is  here,  that  the  nomina- 
tions under  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  be  called  up  also. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  the 
minority  leader  wishes  to  respond. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
want  to  say  that  I  have  consulted  with 
the  majority  leader  in  advance,  as  he  in- 
dicated, about  these  nominations  and 
they  are  all  cleared  on  our  side,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  USIA,  AID,  HUD,  and 
HEW,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  their 
confirmation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
nomination. 


NOMINATIONS— EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nominations  under 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


department  of  state 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Co- 
ordinating Security  Assistance  Pro- 
grams. 

Hodding  Carter  m,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs. 

U.S.  information  agency 

John  E.  Reinhardt,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

agency  for  INTERNAnONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

John  J.  Gilligan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Inspector  General,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Arabella  Martinez,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  now  state  the  first 
nomination  under  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  under  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  favorably  reported  the 
nominations  of  three  individuals  to 
major  policymaking  positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. They  are  Mr.  Jay  Janis,  to  be 
Under  Secretary;  Mr.  Lawrence  Simons, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing- 
FHA  Commissioner;  and  Mr.  Robert  Em- 
bry,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  *or  Com- 
munity Development. 

All  of  these  individuals  are  highly 
qualified  to  fill  the  posts  to  which  they 
are  nominated.  Mr.  Janis  and  Mr.  Simons 
have  had  long  and  distinguished  careers 
in  the  homebuilding  industry.  Mr.  Janis 
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also  served  with  dlstinctioi 
ing  the  Johnson  administn 
bry  comes  into  the 
the  job  of  housing 
city  of  Baltimore,  which 
his  leadership,  perhaps  the 
slve  record  in  the  entire  c 
work  in  preservation  and 
of  inner-city  neighborhood  > 
has  built  a  national  reputation 
novativeness  and  for  the 
housing    program,    imlike 
shown  a  clear-cut  record 
results. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  very 
able  to  report  that  Mr.  Jinis 
Simons  have  set  a  new  star  dard 
cal  behavior  in  their  willingfiess 
yond  the  required  letter 
avoiding  potential  conflicts 
Both  of  these  gentlemen 
divest  themselves  of  financial 
related  to  the  housing  fielc 
fact  that  they  could,  lega  ly 
tained  the  investments  anc 
qualified  themselves  from 
OTCisions   from   which   coriflicts 
arise.  The  divestitures  made 
and  Mr.  Simons  involved  pe 
cial  sacrifices  of  some 
I  think  they  deserve  very 
their  action. 

Mr.  President,  all  three  of 
nees  have  put  themselves  on 
strong,  aggressive  national 
icy.  At  their  confirmation 
March  18,  they  impressed 
committee  as  a  whole  with 
ment  to  a  housing  program 
nizes  the  need  for  a  high 
housing  construction,  in  addition 
forts  to  preserve  and  imprpve 
inner-city  housing  stock, 
the  position  of  Secretary 
HUD  must  become  an  advocate 
than  an  adversary,  of  the 
in  this  country  who  need  hoijsing 
have  problems  arising  out 
of  our  cities.  I  believe  that 
tion  of  Mr.  Janis,  Mr 
Simons  will  be  a  firm  step 
objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  indicated 
set  that  these  three  individutils 
unanimous  approval  from 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing,  ane 
fairs.  I  wholeheartedly  com  nend 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmat  on 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
these  gentlemen  be  confirm  sd 
the  Secretary,  who  is  a  verj 
liant  woman,  has  had  no 
housing.  For  that  reason,  w( 
great  details  in  the  Banking 
in  questioning  the  nominees. 

I  must  say  that  I  was 
pressed,  not  only  by  their 
but  by  the  fact  that  they 
ticulate  and  deeply  committefd 
oroiis  housing  program 

I  do  think  that  by  conflrjning 
nominees  we  will  put  the 
in  a  position  to  piursue  a  vigorous 
in  stimulating  housing. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  judke 
ministration  by  results.  I  thiijk 
we  judged  the  past 
results  and  found  them  very 
Ing  and  wanting.  We  did  not 
houses  we  needed. 
In  the  last  couple  of  weeli^ 
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at  HUD  dur-    raised  this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
tion.  Mr.  Em-    ate  and  I  intend  to  continue  to  raise 
from    this  issue  xmtll  we  get  some  results, 
of  the        The  fact  is  that  the  Carter  admin- 
had,  under    Istration  has  neglected  housing  in  their 
most  impres-    economic  stimulus  program.  It  should  be 
)untry  for  its    the  centerpiece  of  their  program.  It  just 
revitalization     calls  out  for  action. 
Mr.  Embry        Here  is  an  aspect  of  our  economy  that 
for  his  in-    has  been  woefully  neglected.  In  the  last 
"act  that  his    3  years,  we  have  fallen  way  short  of  the 
many,    has    production  of  houses  we  need.  We  need 
of  successful     more  than  2  million  houses  to  make  up 
for  the  backlog  we  lost  in  the  last  3 
years. 

We  have  very  heavy  unemployment  in 
housing  construction,  more  than  15  per- 
cent higher  than  any  other  area.  In  resi- 
dential construction  it  is  particularly 
high. 

We  have  programs  available  that 
could  put  people  to  work,  that  could 
put  people  to  work  in  the  private  sector, 
that  could  put  people  to  work  with  very 
little  inflationary  effect,  if  any. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  we  approve  these  men  who 
have  fine  records  in  housing  and  who 
have  indicated  they  intend  to  get  action- 
I  do  think  the  Senate  should  watch  the 
performance  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Administration  to  see  they 
get  the  results  which  they  have  indicated 
in  the  record  they  want  to  get. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  the 
President  has  made  these  particular  nom- 
inations. They  are  well  qualified.  I  sup- 
port them  warmly.  They  were  unani- 
mously supported  by  the  members  of  our 
Banking  Committee  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  get  the  kind  of  results  they 
want. 

WHY  WE  NEED  A  HOUSING  STIMTTLtJS  NOW 

Mr.  President,  one  issue  I  raised  in  the 
confirmation  hearings  with  each  of  these 
three  nominees  was  why  is  there  no  hous- 
ing element  in  the  President's  economic 
stimuliis  program? 

We  need  a  stimulus  that  will  provide 
jobs  with  as  little  inflationary  pressures 
as  possible.  We  need  a  stimulus  that  will 
do  this  in  the  private  sector  to  the  great- 
est possible  degree  and  that  will  provide 
a  service  or  product  which  is  badly 
needed. 

BROOKE-CRANSTON  FUNDS  WILL  DO  THE   JOB 

Such  a  stimulus  is  housing.  And  there 
is  available,  now,  almost  $2  billion  in 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  under 
the  Brooke-Cranston  tandem  plan  plus 
very  large  additional  funds  from  the  roll- 
over of  the  previous  tandem  plan  money. 

We  could  add  in  the  very  near  future 
another  125.000  to  150,000  new  units  for 
families  now  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market.  This  would  produce  from  250,000 
to  300,000  new  jobs — there  is  about  one 
direct  and  one  indirect  job  for  each  new 
housing  start — at  a  cost  of  no  more  than 
$1,750  a  job. 

This  compares  with  $8,000  to  $10,000 
per  job  for  a  public  service  job,  a  $15,000 
cost  or  more  for  a  public  works  job,  and 
a  cost  far  exceeding  that  to  produce  a 
new  job  in  defense  or  space. 

But   for   some   unexplainable   reason 

neither  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 

Economic   Advisers.   Mr.   Schultze,   the 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 

we  have     and  Budget,  Mr.  Lance,  the  Secretary  of 
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Housing,  Mrs.  Harris,  nor  the  three 
nominees  before  us  today  are  willing  to 
move  ahead. 

The  program  should  be  especially  at- 
tractive to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  because  the 
funds  used  to  stimulate  housing  under 
the  Brooke-Cranston  plan  would  have 
almost  no  impact  on  the  budget  this  year, 
and  over  a  period  of  10  years  would  cost 
only  about  $400  million  in  outlays  to  the 
Federal  budget  to  produce  125,000  hous- 
ing units. 

When  we  propose  that  this  be  done,  we 
are  given  certain  stock  arguments.  I 
believe  every  one  of  them  can  be  an- 
swered totally. 

HOUSING    STARTS    INADEQUATE — FAR    BELOW 
NEEDS    AND    GOALS 

The  first  Is  that  since  housing  starts 
may  average  1.8  million  units  in  1977  the 
stimulus  is  not  needed. 

The  answer  to  that  is  straightforward. 
The  housing  goal  is  2.6  million  units  a 
year.  Present  housing  needs,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  goals,  based  on  the  cal- 
culations for  family  formation,  units 
lost  from  the  supply,  the  number  needed 
for  low  vacancy  rates  and  second  houses, 
are  for  about  2.45  million  units  a  year. 

In  the  last  3  years  we  have  built  only 
1.3  million  units,  1.16  million  units,  and 
1.54  million  units  respectively.  Even 
allowing  for  generous  mobile  home  ship- 
ments, the  backlog  from  these  3  years 
alone  is  2.3  million  units. 

Even  if  we  produce  1.8  million  units 
this  year— and  that  is  still  an  optimistic 
figure— we  would  fall  at  least  300.000 
units  short  of  our  needs,  allowing  for 
350,000  mobile  home  shipments. 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  housing  starts 
are  up  and  may  average  1.8  million  units 
means  that  we  will  still  fall  300,000  units 
short  of  our  needs  and  450.000  units  short 
of  the  goals  this  year.  There  Is  obviously 
a  need  for  another  125.000  to  150,000 
starts  in  the  next  2  years. 

PRESENT    SINGLE    FAMILY    HOUSING    TOO   COSTLY 
FOR    MOST    FAMILIES 

The  second  argument  used  against  a 
housing  stimulus  is  that  new  single 
family  housing  production  is  now  quite 
good.  Secretary  Harris  appearing  on 
Issues  and  Answers  last  Sunday  used  that 
argument.  She  said: 

We  have  found  that  the  single  family 
area  Is  indeed  one  where  people  are  buying 
houses  and  that  there  are  not  houses  now 
available  which  do  not  have  people  who  are 
prepared  to  finance  them  on  the  conventional 
market. 

That  may  be  true.  But  that  argument 
overlooks  two  vital  points.  Those  single 
family  houses  average  $48,000  to  $50,000 
in  price.  As  the  Harvard-MIT  study, 
which  came  out  last  week,  made  clear, 
75  percent  of  American  families  are 
priced  out  of  that  new  housing  market. 

So,  yes,  people  are  buying  the  $50,000 
units,  but  these  are  families  in  the  upper 
25  percent  income  groups.  The  remaining 
75  percent  of  the  American  people  cannot 
finance  housing  in  the  conventional 
market  at  present  interest  rates  and 
housing  costs.  They  are  out  of  the 
market. 

LITTLE  HOUSING  IN  MIDWEST  AND  NORTHEAST 

The  second  vital  point  is  where  these 
units  are  being  built.  The  statistics  on 
housing  starts  issued  March  16  by  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  show  that  the 
units  are  being  built  in  the  so-called  Svm 
Belt.  The  preliminary  figures  for  Febru- 
ary 1977  show  that  72  percent  of  the  new 
privately  owned  housing  starts,  based  on 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates,  were 
built  in  the  South  and  the  West.  Less 
than  7  percent  of  the  total  was  built  in 
the  Northeast  and  only  21  percent  was 
built  in  the  Midwest  or  North  Central 
region. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  great  disparity  in 
both  who  can  buy  the  new  housing  and 
where  it  is  built  geographically. 

The  clear  conclusion  is  that  another 
125,000  to  150,000  units  with  a  IVz  per- 
cent interest  rate  under  the  tandem 
plan  would  fill  a  great  need  and  a  great 
demand. 

MULTIFAMILY  UNITS  WILL  BE  NEEDED  THIS 
YEAR  AND  NEXT 

The  third  argument  used  against  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program  is  that  any 
stimulus  should  mainly  be  in  the  multi- 
family  area,  but  that  that  takes  too  long 
to  get  going. 

The  answer  is  that  multifamily  units 
do  take  longer  to  start.  But  a  year  from 
now  or  even  2  years  from  now  unem- 
ployment will  still  be  very  high  by  his- 
torical standards  and  housing  will  still  be 
very  short  of  our  needs  or  our  goals. 

Unemployment  at  the  end  of  this  year 
is  estimated  to  be  between  6.7  and  6.9 
percent.  The  average  for  next  year  is 
estimated  at  6.3  percent.  So  there  is  no 
danger — even  if  it  takes  a  year  to  start 
the  multifamily  units — that  unemploy- 
ment will  be  even  close  to  the  3-  or  4- 
percent  level  for  adults  which  is  called 
relatively  full  employment. 

The  need  for  a  housing  stimulus,  in- 
cluding a  multifamily  stimulus,  will  still 
be  here  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
through  next  year. 

USE   IT    OP.    LOSE   IT.    THE    MONEY    WILL    BE   USED 

The  fourth  argument  is  that  because 
the  $1.8  billion  of  the  original  $5  billion 
of  the  Brooke-Cranston  budget  authority 
has  not  been  used  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  administration  to  request  any  or  all 
of  the  remaining  authority. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  nonuse  of 
$1.8  billion  and  a  very  swift  answer  or 
solution. 

When  a  mortgage  company  or  a  builder 
requests  Brooke-Cranston  money,  they 
must  pay  a  fee  and  put  a  sizable  amount 
of  money  into  escrow.  This  delays  the  re- 
quest for  fmids.  because  both  are  un- 
willing to  put  up  cash  long  before  the 
building  begins. 

There  is  a  simple  solution  for  this 
which  has  worked  in  the  past  and  which 
can  produce  a  large  number  of  new  units 
fast.  Ginny  Mae — GNMA— should  an- 
nounce that  they  are  going  to  close  the 
Brooke-Cranston  window  in  the  very 
near  future  if  the  funds  are  not  re- 
quested. The  motto  should  be.  "Use  it  or 
lose  it."  This  was  done  once  before  with 
amazing  effect.  The  funds  were  asked  for 
overnight. 

It  is  a  simple  and  effective  solution  and 
answers  the  objection. 

PROVIDE  FOR   FAMILIES   AT   MEDIAN  X.VCOMES   OR 
BELOW 

A  fifth  argument  is  that  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  funds  in  the  past  have  built 
substitute  housing — housing  that  would 


have  been  built  in  any  case.  That  may  be 
true  but  there  is  a  simple  way  to  change 
that.  The  7.5-percent  money  went  to 
people  with  average  incomes  of  $22,000. 

By  regulation  the  units  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  only  to  those  at  or  below  the 
median  income  for  the  community.  Those 
families  are  now  out  of  the  market. 
Houses  for  them  will  be  houses  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  built. 

Furthermore,  the  units  should  be  built 
in  areas  where  unemployment  is  high 
and  vacancy  rates  are  low. 

THERE  IS   NOW   NO   FEAST    OF    HOUSING 
STARTS ESPECIALLY  ASSISTED  STARTS 

A  final  argument  used  against  the 
program  is  that  we  should  not  have  a 
feast  and  famine  situation  in  our  hous- 
ing programs  and  that  what  we  seek  is 
continuity,  especially  in  the  assisted 
housing  field. 

I  agree  with  that  wholeheartedly. 

In  the  President's  economic  recovery 
message  of  January  31,  1977,  it  was  put 
this  way. 

While  a  healthy  housing  Industry  is  also 
critical  to  economic  recovery,  this  area  re- 
quires long-term  commitments,  rather  than 
a  short-range  program.  The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  tJrban  Development  is  now  de- 
veloping a  long-term  housing  program  for 
low  and  middle  Income  families  which  will 
contribute  to  sustained  economic  growth. 

We  need  that.  We  need  to  build  up 
from  the  pitifully  low  41.000  assisted 
units  started  last  year  to  some  sustain- 
able level  that  will  meet  the  existing  or 
revised  housing  goals.  My  view  is  that 
we  should  provide  at  least  400,000  as- 
sisted units  a  year  on  a  sustainable  basis, 
and  perhaps  more. 

But  adding  another  125.000  to  150,000 
Brooke-Cranston  tandem  plan  units 
over  the  next  2  years  will  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  this  statement  or  contradict 
this  view. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  There  has 
been  no  "feast"  of  assisted  housing. 
There  is  no  danger  of  too  many  assisted 
starts  this  year  or  next  year. 

The  Secretary  said  only  last  Sunday 
that  there  would  probably  be  no  more 
than  80,000  new  "assisted"  starts  m 
1977.  That  is  520,000  units  short  of  the 
goal. 

The  Secretary  testified  before  the 
Banking  Committee  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  start  more  than  200,000  as- 
sisted units  next  year.  That  is  400,000 
units  short  of  the  goal. 

So  this  year  and  next  year  assisted 
starts  will  be  920,000  units  short  of  the 
assisted  housing  goals. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Secretary  has 
been  so  frank  and  straight-forward  with 
us  about  how  many  units  we  can  genu- 
inely expect  of  assisted  housing  this  year 
and  next.  That  is  far  better  than  telling 
us  there  will  be  400,000  or  more  "reserva- 
tions," which  was  done  in  the  past,  only 
to  find  that  the  "starts"  were  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  goals. 

But  frankness  aside,  what  these 
figures  show  is  that  assisted  housing  will 
make  almost  no  contribution  to  sus- 
tained economic  growth  this  year  and 
next  year.  There  will  be  no  "feast"  of 
assisted  housing  in  these  2  years  when 
a  stimulus  is  needed. 

This  situation  is  made  to  order  for 
using    the    Brooke-Cranston    funds    to 


start  another  125,000  to  150,000  vuiits 
while   the   Department   of   Housing   is 
working  up  to  a  400,000  or  higher  level 
of  sustained  assisted  housing. 
Now  is  the  time  to  use  the  program. 

CONCLUSION 

A  housing  stimulus  is  needed  in  the 
economic  recovery  program.  The  tandem 
plan  is  available  and  ready  to  go. 

It  provides  a  job  for  one-fifth  to  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  a  public  service  or  a 
public  works  job. 

It  would  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
budget,  far  less  than  any  comparable 
job-producing  program. 

The  work  would  be  done  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  the  discipline  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Unlike  some  public  works  and  public 
service  jobs,  it  would  produce  a  desper- 
ately needed  good,  namely  a  house  for  an 
American  family. 

There  is  a  great  backlog  from  the  past. 
We  are  not  even  close  to  meeting  our 
housing  goals  this  year  or  will  we  be 
next  year.  What  housing  there  is  is  too 
high  priced  for  75  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  is  built  in  selected  geo- 
graphical areas. 

The  assisted  housing  starts  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  920.000  units  short  of 
the  assisted  goals  over  the  next  2  years. 

Unemplovment  in  the  building  trades 
is  over  15  percent. 

Given  these  facts,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Brooke-Cranston  funds  should 
not  be  used. 

I  remain  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Schultze  and  Mr.  Lance  and  Mrs. 
Harris  are  so  unwilling  to  move  when 
the  economic  and  housing  situation  cries 
out  for  such  action. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  three  nom- 
inations for  the  posts  described  in  HUD 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AITO    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Jay  Janis.  of  Florida,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Robert  Campbell  Embry.  Jr..  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Lawrence  B.  Simons,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAND    AND    WATER    RESOURCES 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OP  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  measure  is  on  the  Unanimous- 
Consent  Calendar,  having  been  cleared 
for  action  by  unanimous  consent  for 
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yesterday's  session,  and 
placed  on  the  Unanimous 
endar  so  as  to  give  It  a  day 

I  ask  iinanlmous   . 
Senate  proceed  to  the  . 
calendar  order  No.  50  on 
Consent  Calendar 

The  ACTING 

pore.  The  bill  will  be  statS 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows: 

A  biU  (S.  106)  to  provide 
the  conservation,  protection 
ment  of  the  Nation's  land, 
lated  resources  for  sustalne< 
other  purposes,  reported  with 

The  ACTING 

pore.  Is  there  objection 
Consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectloi  i 
proceeded  to  consider  the 
been  reported  from  the  . 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
with  amendments  as  follo\^s 

On  page  2,  Une  14,  strike 
sert  "affect"; 

On  page  6,  line  7,  strike  * 
sert  "shall"; 

On  page  9,  Une  7,  strike 
sert  "1982"; 

On  page  9,  line  23,  strike 
sert  "1982"; 

On  page  10,  strike  line  15 
eluding  line  17; 

On  page  10,  line  19,  strike  ' 
"9"; 

On  page   10,  line  19,  strlk* 
ture"; 
On  page  10,  Une  24.  insert: 

EFPECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of 
take  effect  on  October  1, 1977. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  reac 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Vnilkd 
America  in  Congress  assembltd 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lai  id 
Resources  Conservation  Act  oi 
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FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds 

(1)  There  Is  a  growing 
land,   water,   and   related   .^^v 
Nation  to  meet  present  and  fu 

(2)  The  Congress.  In  Its  coi« 
talned  use  of  the  resource  bas  :. 
Soil    Conservation    Service    of    . 
States  Department  of  Agrlcultu  -e 
sesses  Information,  technical  e: 
deUvery  system  for  providing 
land  users  with  respect  to  cor._. 
use  of  sous;   plants;    woodlanc  s 
protection  and  flood  preventlor  • 
vatlon,    development,    utlUzatlon 
posal  of  water;  animal 
wUdUfe   management:    .^v-.>.„ 
nlty  development;  and  related  . 

(3)  Resource  appraisal  Is  basl : 
and    water    conservation.    Slnc^ 
and  governmental  decisions  ci 
and  water  resources  often  tra..< 
Istratlve  boundaries  and   affec 
grams  and  decisions,  a  coord 
and  program  framework  are  essential 


husban  iry; 
recreatl  jn; 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary" 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "land,  water,  _„ 
soxwces"  means  those  resources 
within  the  scope  of  the  ^.^e.--. 
tered  and  participated  In  by  the 
AgrlciUture  through  the  SoU 
Service. 

(3)  The  term  "land  and 

tlon  program"  means  a 

talnlng  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
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DECLAHATIONS   OF  POLICY   AND   PUBPOSZ! 
PROMOTION  THEREOF 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  order  to  fvu^her  the  con- 
servation of  land,  water,  and  related  re- 
soiu-ces,  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  purpose  of  the  Act  that 
the  conduct  of  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  such  resources  shaU  be  responsive  to 
the  long-term  needs  of  the  Nation,  as  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Recognizing  that  the  arrangements 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  co- 
operates with  State  sou  and  water  conserva- 
tion agencies  and  other  appropriate  State 
natural  resource  agencies  such  as  those  con- 
cerned with  forestry  and  fish  and  wUdllfe 
and.  through  conservation  districts,  with 
other  local  units  of  government  and  land 
users,  have  effectively  aided  In  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  basic 
resources,  including  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  resources  damaged  by  Im- 
proper use.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  these  arrangements 
and  similar  cooperative  arrangements  should 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  promote  the  at- 
tainment of  the  policies  and  purposes  ex- 
pressed In  this  Act  by — 

(1)  appraising  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
land,  water,  and  related  resources  of  the 
Nation; 

(2)  developing  and  updating  periodically 
a  program  for  furthering  the  conservation, 
protection,  and  enhancement  of  the  land, 
water,  and  related  resources  of  the  Nation  us- 
ing aU  of  the  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and 

(3)  providing  to  Congress  and  the  public, 
through  reports,  the  Information  developed 
pursuant"  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  by  providing  Congress  with 
an  annual  evaluation  report  as  provided  In 
section  7. 

APPRAISAL 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  and  need  of  obtaining  and  maintain- 
ing Information  on  the  cvurent  status  of 
land,  water,  and  related  resources,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out. 
through  the  SoU  Conservation  Service,  a  con- 
tinuing appraisal  of  the  land,  water,  and 
related  resources  of  the  Nation.  The  ap- 
praisal shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  data  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
land,  water,  and  related  resources; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  potential  of  those 
resources; 

(3)  a  determination  of  the  changes  In  the 
status  and  condition  of  those  resources  re- 
sulting from  various  uses;  and 

(4)  a  discussion  of  current  laws,  policies, 
programs,  rights,  regulations,  ownerships, 
and  other  considerations  associated  with  the 
land. 

(b)  The  appraisal  shall  utilize  data  col- 
lected under  this  Act  and  pertinent  data 
and  current  information  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  in- 
tegrated system  capable  of  using  combina- 
tions of  resource  data  to  determine  the  qual- 
ity and  potential  for  alternative  uses  of 
the  resource  base  and  to  Identify  area  of 
local.  State,  and  national  concerns  pertain- 
ing to  land  conservation,  resource  use  and 
development,  and  environmental  Improve- 
ment. 

(c)  The  appraisal  shaU  be  made  In  co- 
operation with  conservation  districts  and 
with  State  soil  and  water  conservation  agen- 
cies and  other  appropriate  State  agencies 
under  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  Insure  public  participation. 

(d)  A  report  of  the  appraisal  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  December  31,  1979,  and  at  each 
five-year  interval  thereafter. 


I.AND    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  achieving  the  national  land  and 
water  policy  and  piupose  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  develop,  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  in  cooperation  with  and  participa- 
tion by  the  public  through  conservation  dis- 
tricts. State  and  national  organizations  and 
agencies,  and  other  appropriate  means,  a  na- 
tional land  and  water  conservation  program 
(hereinafter  caUed  the  program)  to  assist 
landowners  and  land  users,  at  their  request, 
in  furthering  land  and  water  conservation 
on  the  private  and  non-Federal  lands  of  the 
Nation.  The  program  shall  set  forth  the 
direction  for  future  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tion efforts  based  on  the  current  land,  water, 
and  related  resource  appraisal  developed  lii 
accordance  with  section  5  of  this  Act,  taking 
into  consideration  both  the  long-term  and 
short-term  needs  of  the  Nation,  the  land- 
owners, and  the  land  users.  The  program 
shall  also  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  anaylsis  of  the  Nation's  land,  water, 
and  related  resource  problems; 

(2)  analysis  of  existing  authorities  and 
adjustments  needed; 

(3)  an  evaluation,  based  on  a  system  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  soU  and 
water  conservation  on-going  programs  and 
the  progress  being  achieved  In  meeting  the 
sou  and  water  conservation  objectives  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  identification  and  evaluation  of  alter- 
native  methods  for  the  conservation,  protec- 
tion, environmental  Improvement,  and  en- 
hancement of  land  and  water  resources,  in 
the  context  of  specific  time  frames,  and  a 
recommendation  of  the  preferred  alternative 
using  all  appropriate  authorities  of  the  De- 
partment of  AgrlciUture; 

(5)  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  prac- 
ticabUity,  desirability,  and  feasibility  of  col- 
lecting organic  waste  materials.  Including 
manure,  crop  and  food  wastes,  industrial  or- 
ganic waste,  municipal  sewage  sludge,  log- 
ging and  food  manufacturing  residues,  and 
any  other  organic  refuse,  composting,  or 
simUarly  treating  such  materials,  transport- 
ing and  placing  such  materials  onto  the  land 
to  Improve  soli  tUth  and  fertility.  The  anal- 
ysis shall  Include  the  projected  cost  of  col- 
lection, transportation,  and  placement  in 
accordance  with  sound  locally  approved  soli 
and  water  conservation  practices;  and 

(6)  analysis  of  the  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral inputs  required  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  The  program  plan  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  December  31,  1979.  and  be 
updated  at  each  flve-year  interval  thereafter. 

REPORT    TO    congress 


Sec.  7.  (a)  On  the  first  day  Congress  con- 
venes In  1980  and  at  each  five-year  Interval 
thereafter,  the  President  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  appraisal 
report  and  the  program  as  required  by  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  this  Act,  together  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  policy  intended  to  be 
used  in  framing  budget  requests  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Soil  Conservation  Service 
activities.  Following  the  transmission  of  such 
appraisal  report,  program,  and  statement  of 
policy,  the  President  shall,  subject  to  other 
actions  of  the  Congress,  carry  out  programs 
already  established  by  law  In  accordance 
with  such  statement  of  |K>licy  or  any  sub- 
sequent amendment  or  modification  thereof 
approved  by  the  Congress,  unless,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  ninety  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  are  recip- 
ients of  the  transmission  of  such  appraisal 
report,  program,  and  statement  of  policy, 
either  House  adopts  a  resolution  reported 
by  the  apprcq)rlate  committee  of  jTirlsdlctlon 
disapproving  the  statement  of  policy.  For 
the  piupose  of  thU  sulwection,  the  conti- 
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nuity  of  a  session  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  ninety- 
day  period.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  Congress  may  revise  or 
modify  the  statement  of  policy  transmitted 
by  the  President,  and  the  revised  or  modified 
statement  of  policy  shaU  be  used  in  framing 
budget  requests. 

(b)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  budget  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  requests 
presented  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
governing  Soil  Conservation  Service  activities 
shall  express  In  qualitative  and  quantitative 
terms  the  extent  to  which  the  programs  and 
policies  projected  under  the  budget  meet  the 
policies  approved  by  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In 
any  case  In  which  such  budget  so  represented 
recommends  a  course  which  fails  to  meet  the 
policies  so  established,  the  President  shall 
specifically  set  forth  the  reason  or  reasons 
for  requesting  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
lesser  program  or  policies  presented.  Amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  policies  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344). 

(c)  The  Secretary,  during  budget  prepara- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  annually  there- 
after, shall  prepare  a  report  which  evaluates 
the  program's  effectiveness  in  attaining  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  report,  prepared 
In  concise  summary  form  with  appropriate 
detailed  appendices,  shall  contain  pertinent 
data  from  the  current  resource  appraisal  re- 
quired to  be  prepared  by  section  5  of  this 
Act.  shall  set  forth  the  progress  in  imple- 
menting the  program  required  to  be  devel- 
oped by  section  6  of  this  Act.  and  shall 
contain  appropriate  measurements  of  perti- 
nent costs  and  benefits.  The  evaluation  shall 
assess  the  balance  between  economic  factors 
and  environmental  quality  factors.  The  re- 
port shall  also  Indicate  plans  for  implement- 
ing action  and  recommendations  for  new 
leei.'slation  where  warranted. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  » 

AVOIDANCE     OF    DT7PLICATION    AND     OVERLAP 

Sec.  9.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  Information  and  data  avail- 
able from  other  Federal,  State,  and  private 
organizations  and  shall  avoid  duplication 
and  overlap  of  resource  appraisal  and  pro- 
gram planning  efforts  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

effective  date 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  ronsent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  nro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

Without  objection,  the  romraltt^e 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  omendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  ouestion  l.s  on  the 
engrossment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  fS.  106)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report. 


(No.  95-59),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt 

short  explanation 
S.   106  would  establish  a  mechanism  for 
making  long-range  policy  to  encourage  the 
wise  and  orderly  development  of  the  Nation's 
soil  and  water  resources.  The  bill — 

(1)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  prepare  an  appraisal  of  the  Nation's  land, 
water,  and  related  resources  not  later  than 
December  31,  1979,  and  at  each  5-year  in- 
terval thereafter; 

(2)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  na- 
tional land  and  water  conservation  program 
not  later  than  December  31,  1979,  and  to  up- 
date It  each  fifth  year  thereafter.  The  pro- 
gram is  to  set  forth  the  direction  for  future 
soil  and  water  conservation  efforts  on  the 
private  and  non-Federal  lands  of  the  Na- 
tion; 

(3)  Requires  submission  to  Congress  of 
the  appraisal  report  and  the  program — to- 
gether with  a  detailed  statement  of  policy 
intended  to  be  used  in  framing  budget  re- 
quests for  Sou  Conservation  Service  activi- 
ties. The  material  Is  to  be  transmitted  on  the 
first  day  Congress  convenes  In  1980,  and  at 
each  5-year  interval  thereafter; 

(4)  Requires  that  programs  established  by 
law  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  policy  (or  any  subsequent 
amendment  or  modincation  thereof  approved 
by  Congress)  unless  either  House  before  the 
end  of  90  days  after  rsceivlng  the  appraisal 
report,  program,  and  statement  of  policy, 
adopts  a  resolution  disapproving  the  state- 
ment of  policy.  (Congress  may  revise  or  mod- 
ify the  statement  of  policy,  and  the  revised 
or  modified  statement  of  policy  shall  be  used 
in  framing  budget  requests); 

(5)  Requires — beginning  with  the  fiscal 
budget  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1982 — that  reciuests  sent  by  the  President  to 
Congress  governing  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice activities  express  the  extent  to  which  the 
programs  and  policies  prcjected  under  the 
budget  meet  the  statement  of  policy  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  In  any  case  In  which 
the  budget  recommendations  fail  to  meet  the 
established  policy,  the  President  shall  set 
forth  reasons  for  reqviestlng  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  lesser  program  or  policies  recom- 
mended; and 

(6)  Requires — beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1982 — that  the  Secretary  submit  to  Congress 
an  annual  report  evaluating  the  program's 
effectiveness  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

SUMMARY    OF    APPRAISAL    REPORT    AND    PROGRAM 

The  appraisal  required  by  the  bUl  would 
Include   (but  not  be  limited  to)  — 

(a)  data  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
land,  water,  and  related  resources; 

(b)  an  analysis  of  the  potential  of  those 
resources; 

(c)  a  determination  of  the  changes  In  the 
status  and  conditions  of  those  resources  re- 
sulting from  various  uses;  and 

(d)  a  discussion  of  current  laws,  policies, 
programs,  rights,  repulations,  ownerships. 
and  other  considerations  associated  with  the 
land. 

The  appraisal  Is  to  be  made  In  cooperation 
with  conservation  districts,  State  soil  and 
water  conservation  agencies,  and  other  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  under  such  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  In- 
sure public  participation. 

The  program  required  by  the  blU  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  to  assist  landowners  and 
land  users — at  their  request — In  furthering 
land  and  water  conservation  on  the  private 
and  non-Federal  lands  of  the  Nation  would 
Include   (but  not  be  limited  to)  — 

(a)  an  analysis  of  the  Nation's  land,  water, 
and  related  resource  problems; 


(b)  an  analysis  of  existing  authorities 
and  adjustments  needed; 

(c)  an  evaluation  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs  and  the  progress  being 
achieved  in  meeting  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation objections  of  the  bUl; 

(d)  an  Identification  and  evaluation  of 
alternative  methods  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  environmental  Improvement, 
and  enhancement  of  land  and  water  re- 
soiirces,  and  a  recommendation  of  the  pre- 
ferred alternative; 

(e)  an  investigation  and  analysis  of  the 
practicably,  desirability,  and  feasibility  of 
collecting  organic  wastes  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  treating  the  wastes,  and  transport- 
ing them  to  land  where  they  could  be  used 
to  improve  soil  tilth  and  fertUity;  and 

(/)  an  analysis  of  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  Inputs  required  to  Implement  the 
program. 

The  Secretary,  In  the  development  of  the 
program,  is  to  provide  for  participation  by 
the  public  through  conservation  districts. 
State  and  national  organizations  and  agen- 
cies, and  other  means. 

BACKGROUND   AND    NEED  FOR   LEGISLATION 
I. 

In  1974,  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
provide  long-term  planning  for  the  Nation's 
renewable  resources.  The  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act 
(Public  Law  93-378)  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assess  periodically  the  na- 
tional situation  of  the  forest  and  rangeland 
resources,  and  to  submit,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, recommendations  for  long-range  Forest 
Service  programs  essential  to  meet  future 
needs  for  those  resources.  The  program  rec- 
ommendations are  to  cover  all  the  activities 
of  the  Forest  Service.  In  short,  the  Act  pro- 
vides a  process  which  should  permit  better 
informed  choices  to  be  made  in  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  National 
Forest  System. 

n. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  lind 
is  privately  owned,  and  there  Is  a  need  for 
more  information  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  soli  and  the  competing  demands  fcr 
land. 

The  conservation  of  the  Nation's  roU  and 
water  resources  Is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
preat  Importance.  This  Importance  Is  re- 
flected. In  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  makes  considerable  conserva- 
tion Investments  on  prlvatelv  owned  land. 
More  than  $500  million  Is  expended  annua'ly 
by  the  Department  of  Agrlcultu'-e  alone  for 
soil  an-l  water  conservation  progr.'.ms. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  on  the  land, 
water,  and  related  resources  of  the  Nation 
to  meet  present  and  future  needs  for  food 
and  fiber,  rural  and  urban  development, 
agricultural.  Industrial,  and  community 
water  supply,  fish  and  wUdllfe  habitat,  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  other  needs  of  the 
people. 

m. 
During  the  1930's,  demographers  predicted 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
would  stabilize  at  a  peak  of  150  million  peo- 
ple after  1950.  However,  the  population  has 
expanded  to  over  200  million,  with  another 
fiO  million  predicted  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. On  a  global  basis,  the  population  has 
now  reached  4  billion,  and  much  of  this 
growth  has  been  In  the  so-called  Third 
World,  where  hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
often  endemic. 

Therefore,  the  conservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  America's  farmland  will,  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  be  related  directly  to  the 
preservation  of  hxunan  life  In  the  United 
States  and  much  of  the  world. 

Further,  since  1970,  there  has  been  a  shift 
of  the  United  States  population  back  to  the 
countryside.  This  is  the  first  time  this  phe- 
nomenon has  occurred  since  the  early  settlers 
arrived  from  Europe.  Rural  America  Is  oelng 
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Statistics  compiled  by  the  bepartment  of 
Agriculture  show  that  desplt(  dramatic  ur- 
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Information  available  showl  ig  the  other 
values  being  lost  as  a  result  of  cropland  con- 
version (such  as  the  reduction  of  forest  re- 
serves on  private  lands) . 
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IV. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal 
ently  being  expended  for  soil 
servatlon,  questions  arise  as 
Government  Is  purchasing 
whether  the  expenditures 
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On   October   6,    1975,   the 
Agriculture's  Public  Advisory 
Soil     and     Water     Conservatl4n 
strong  concern  about  the 
cation,  and  availability  of 

The  advisory  committee  rt 

the  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs   to   ensure   adequate 
on   cropland  and   encourage  1 
convert  to  cropland  only  thoi^ 
can   be  adeciuately  protected. 
In  July  of  1975.  the  Depart, 
culture's   Committee   on   Land 
seminar.   Including  persons 
of  life,  on  the  preservation  of 
A  foreword  to  a  publication 
presented  at  the  seminar 
nent  part,  as  follows: 

America's  land  must  product 
and    fiber   today   than   ever 
same  time,  additional   space 
homes,  factories,  i^ads,  parks 
recreation,  power  olants.  and 
activities   that  knit  together 
modern  American  life.  These  c 
mands  for  land  are  becoming 
a  matter  of  public  concern. 

Confflctlng   demands   do   nol 
equal  urgency  on  all  lands.  Mu(  h 
the  physical  character'stlcs  thai 
slrable  for  development,  it  mi 
talnous,  swampy,  or  have  severe 
dltlons.  It  may  have  thin  stony 
available  water  resources,  it 
from  transportation  systems 
centers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
that  are  relatively  level,  fertile, 
and  served  by  networks  of  roads 
and  communications.  They  are 
development  Is  relatively  cheaj 
la  generally  plentiful.  Any 
eye   toward  low  construction 
drawn  to  such  a  location.  But 
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nomic costs  may  disregard  social  costs  and 
thus  be  only  part  of  the  story  when  prime 
lands  are  taken  for  development. 

Many  developments  require  relatively 
large  areas.  Instead  of  a  single  house  or  sub- 
division, new  towns  have  ranged  up  to  20,000 
acres  In  size.  Instead  of  ordinary  power  plants 
on  40  acres,  nuclear  plants  can  take  5,000 
acres  for  cooling  lakes  and  "nuclear  centers" 
may  require  up  to  100  square  miles  of  land. 
Land  use  decisions  of  this  magnitude  must 
carefully  consider  the  long-term  impact  on 
agricultural  and  forest  production. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
cerned with  land  use  alternatives  and  priori- 
ties, particularly  those  that  Involve  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  funds.  Federal  projects  that 
take  prime  land  from  production  should  be 
Initiated  only  when  this  action  is  clearly 
In  the  public  Interest.  Long-term  Implica- 
tions of  various  land  use  options  on  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  must  be  under- 
stood to  assure  that  the  public  as  aware  of 
the  trade-offs  Involved. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  Nation  Is  blessed  with  bountiful  land 
resources,  a  technology  that  produces  food 
and  fiber  more  efficiently  than  any  In  man's 
history,  and  political  and  economic  systems 
that  foster  individual  enterprise.  These  fac- 
tors, working  together,  have  made  American 
agriculture  the  envy  of  the  world.  They  have 
provided  the  backbone  of  our  country's 
strength.  We  must  not  be  content,  however, 
with  past  success.  Future  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities demand  that  we  constantly  check 
our  facts,  test  our  assumptions,  and  rethink 
our  options  and  priorities.  .  .  . 

VI. 

S.  106  will  provide  local  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government,  with  needed  data 
on  agricultural  land  and  thereby  promote  the 
wise  and  orderly  development  of  the  Nation's 
soil  and  water  resources.  Further,  It  provides 
for  a  detailed  evaluation  on  a  continuing 
basis  of  the  land  and  water  resource  conser- 
vation programs  administered  and  partici- 
pated in  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  legislation  does  not  provide  new  pro- 
gram authorities  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  but  provides  for  program  planning 
that  will  more  effectively  utilize  the  programs 
now  authorized.  S.  106  contemplates  that 
conservation  programs  will  continue  to  be 
carried  out  through  existing  types  of  co- 
operative arrangements,  with  voluntary  par- 
ticipation by  private  landowners. 

Both  the  appraisal  of  resources  and  the 
program  provided  for  In  the  bill  must  be  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
government  entitles,  reflecting  their  interests 
and  needs.  The  bill  recognizes  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  governmental  entitles 
for  conservation  of  the  States'  land  and  water 
resources.  There  Is  no  provision  In  the  bill 
that  would  inhibit  or  conflict  with  these 
State  and  local  responsibilities. 

The  program  developed  under  the  bill  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  landowners  and 
land  users,  at  their  request.  In  furthering 
land  and  water  conservation  on  the  private 
and  non-Federal  lands  of  the  Nation. 

COMMITTEE   CONSIDERATION 

On  January  10,  1977,  Senators  Huddleston 
and  Eastland  Introduced  S.  106.  Seven  other 
Senators  loined  in  the  Introduction  of  the 
measure;  they  were  Senators  Bellmon,  Clark, 
Dole,  Helms,  Humphrey,  McGovern,  and 
Talmadge. 

Senators  Huddleston  and  Eastland  Intro- 
duced S.  2081,  a  bill  substantially  Identical 
to  S.  106,  in  the  94th  Conpress.  Hearings  were 
held  en  S.  2081  on  November  10.  1975,  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environment,  Soil  Conser- 
vation, and  Forestry.  S.  2081  was  amended 
by  the  Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  of  Representatives  made  several 
amendments  to  8.  2081,   which  were  con- 


curred in  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  did  not, 
however,  receive  the  approval  of  President 
Ford  and  was  pocket  vetoed. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  meeting  in  Executive  Session 
on  March  2,  1977,  made  a  number  of  minor 
technical  amendments  to  S.  106  and  ordered 
the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 

DEPARTMENTAL    VIEW 

The  Committee  has  not  received  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
cerning Its  views  on  the  enactment  of  S. 
106. 

REGULATORY  IMPACT  EVALUATION 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  makes  the  following  evalu- 
ation of  the  regulatory  Impact  which  would 
be  Incurred  in  carrying  out  S.  106. 

The  bill  Is  not  a  regulatory  measure  in  the 
sense  of  Imposing  Government-established 
standards  or  significant  economic  respon- 
sibilities on  private  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. The  resource  program  required  by 
S.  106  would  be  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  through  conservation  dis- 
tricts. State  and  national  organizations  and 
agencies,  and  other  appropriate  means. 

No  personal  Information  would  be  col- 
lected in  making  the  appraisal  and  develop- 
ing the  program.  Therefore,  there  would  be 
no  Impact  on  personal  privacy.  When  the 
program  Is  developed,  it  will  be  used  to  as- 
sist only  those  landowners  and  land  users 
who  request  assistance  in  furthering  land 
and  water  conservation  on  private  and  non- 
Federal  lands. 

The  appraisal  would  be  conducted  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  little,  if  any, 
additional  paperw'ork  would  result  from  the 
enactment  of  S.  106. 

COST  ESTIMATE 
1. 

Pursuant  to  section  252  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  Committee 
estimates  that  the  costs  which  would  be  In- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  re- 
sult of  enactment  of  S.  106  would  not  exceed 
$9  million  during  fl.scal  year  1978.  Assuming 
full  Implementation  of  the  bill,  the  cost 
would  subsequently  rise  to  an  estimated 
$18.6  million  In  four  years. 
Cost  estimates  for  fiscal  1978  and  the  subse- 
quent four  fiscal  years  for  S.  106 
Fiscal  year:  Estimated  cost 

1978    $8,800,000 

1979    _     9,300,000 

1980    _   16,500,000 

1981    17,500,000 

1982 18,600,000 

The  Committee's  estimate  Is  the  same  as 
the  cost  estimate  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

The  Committee  also  received  a  cost  esti- 
mate prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, showing  somewhat  higher  costs 
dxirlng  the  first  two  fiscal  years  and  lower 
costs  during  the  next  three  fiscal  years, 
n. 

The  cost  estimate  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  dated  March  4,  1977, 
reads  as  follows ; 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4. 1977. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  pre- 
pared the  attached  cost  estimate  for  S.  106, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  furthering  the  conser- 
vation, protection,  and  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  land,  water,  and  related  resources 
for  sustained  use,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
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Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  the 
attached  cost  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Levine. 
(For  Alice  M.  Rlvlln,  Director.) 

Director. 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
COST  estimate 

March  4,  1977. 

1.  Bin  number:  S.  106. 

2.  Bill  title:  Land  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act  of  1977. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

4.  Purpose  of  bill:  This  legislation  estab- 
lishes policies  and  programs  for  furthering 
the  conservation  of  land,  water  and  other  re- 
lated resources.  The  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriciilture  to  carry  out  a  continuing 
appraisal  of  the  nation's  land,  water,  and 
other  related  resources,  and  to  develop  a 
program  to  further  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion. It  requires  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  submit  reports  to  Con- 
gress concerning  the  ongoing  appraisal  of 
land  and  water  resources  and  the  conserva- 
tion program,  and  it  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  implement  the  programs  mandated  In  the 
Act. 

5.  Cost  estimate:  Millions 

Fiscal  year  1978 $8.8 

Fiscal  year  1979 9.3 

Fiscal  year  1980 16.5 

Fiscal  year  1981 17.5 

Fiscal  year  1982 18.6 

6.  Basis  of  estimate:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  Implementation 
of  the  requirements  of  this  bill  will  neces- 
sitate 300  additional  man-years  of  effort  In 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,  and 
500  additional  man-years  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1980  through  1982.  The  cost  per  man- 
year  Is  estimated  to  be  the  average  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service's  soil  survey  and 
watershed  planning  activities,  which  was 
$26,155  In  fiscal  year  1976.  This  average  was 
inflated  b ,-  6  percent  per  year  to  estimate  the 
costs  in  future  years.  Implementation  of  the 
bill  was  assumed  to  begin  en  October  1.  1977, 
the  date  on  which  the  Act  would  take  effect. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  Preliminary  esti- 
mates by  the  USDA  Indicate  their  expected 
costs  will  be  $9  million  In  fiscal  year  1978. 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $13  mil- 
lion In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1980  through 
1982. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  A  CBO  estimate 
or  S.  2081  (94th  Congress)  was  based  upon 
the  cost  of  the  additional  authorization 
created  by  the  bill.  The  current  cost  figure 
for  S.  106  Is  based  upon  Implementation  of 
the  complete  program  mandated  by  this  leg- 
islation. 

9.  Prepared  by:  Kathy  Weiss   (225-7760). 

10.  Approved  by:  James  L.  Blum,  Assistant 
Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

III. 

The  cost  estimate  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  dated  March  7,  1977, 
reads  as  follows: 

United   States  Department  op  Agri- 
culture, 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  7,  1977. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  We  are  provid- 
ing, as  you  requested,  cost  estimates  to  ad- 
minister S.  106,  the  "Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  of  1977,"  If  enacted. 
We  estimate.  In  meeting  the  objectives  of 
S.  106,  the  cost  during  the  first  five  years  to 
be  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1978 $9,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1979 $10,000,000 


Fiscal  year  1980. $13,000,000 

FUcal  year  1981 $13,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1982 $13,000,000 

The  estimated  cost  to  administer  the  bill 
Is  changed  slightly  from  the  figures  provided 
In  the  94th  Congress  on  S.  2081,  a  similar  bill. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  recognized  the 
need  to  move  ahead  with  obtaining  Informa- 
tion to:  (1)  determine  the  impact  of  conser- 
vation on  the  land,  (2)  to  provide  Informa- 
tion requested  by  other  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, and  (3)  to  help  make  decisions  re- 
garding future  conservation  programs.  Be- 
cause of  this,  we  have  taken  action  under 
existing  authority  to  obtain  some  of  the  In- 
formation needed.  Obtaining  this  Informa- 
tion at  an  early  stage  will  change  the  time 
frame  for  obtaining  the  appraisal  data  under 
S.  106. 

We  estimated  the  personnel  needs  to  carry 
out  provision  of  the  bill  to  begin  at  300  in 
fiscal  year  1978  and  1979;  and  increase  to  500 
during  fiscal  year  1980.  1981,  and  1982. 

Enclosed  is  a  table  showing  major  com- 
ponents of  work  and  associated  cost,  and  a 
statement  on  regulatory  impact  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  4. 

Sincerely, 

R.  M.  Davis, 
Administrator. 

Enclosures. 

COST  ANALYSIS'  (IMPLEMENTATION  OF  S.  106) 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Item 


15 


1.  Appraisal: 

a.  Inventory  and 

monitoring..  8,050      9,575    12,575    12,525    12,125 

b.  Report 50         100         100         150         200 

2.  Report: 

a.  Development 

of  program..   500    200    200    200    500 

b.  Evaluation 125     50     50     50     50 

e.  Report.. 50 :    50 

3.  Congressional 

reports: 

a.  Appraisal 75 

b.  Program 75 

c.  Program 

evaluation 

report 75  75  75  75  75 

TotaL...  9, 000    10,000    13,000    13,000    13,000 


•  Cost  base  1977. 
■  Year  bill  enacted. 


Appendix 


SOIL  conservation  service 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  an  agency 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  es- 
tablished In  1935.  The  agency  assists  con- 
servation districts,  communities,  watershed 
groups,  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  other 
cooperators  with  erosion  control  and  water 
management  problems  and  in  bringing  about 
needed  physical  adjustments  In  land  use. 
The  purpose  Is  to  conserve  soil  and  water 
resources,  improve  agriculture  and  reduce 
damage  caused  by  floods  and  sedimentation. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  maintains 
Its  central  office  In  Washington,  D.C.  Most 
of  Its  activities,  however,  are  carried  out  In 
about  3,050  field  offices  in  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Four  technical  service  centers 
provide  program  coordination  and  technical 
support.  This  Includes  services  such  as  en- 
gineering and  watershed  planning,  carto- 
graphic work,  soil  mechanics  laboratories, 
professional  help  in  agronomy,  soils,  biology, 
forestry,  'nformation,  plant  materials,  range 
conservation,  and  other  technical  work. 
Technical  programs  are  carried  out  In  co- 
operation with  conservation  districts  and 
other  sponsoring  local  organizations.  As  of 
October  31,  1976,  there  were  13,414  full- 
time  employees  and  3,125  part-time.  Inter- 
mittent, and  other  employees. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  general 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  fol- 


lowing programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

1.  Conservation  Operations  Program. — ^Un- 
der this  program,  technical  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  landowners  and  operators  in  accom- 
plishing locally-adapted  soil  and  water  con- 
servation programs,  primarily  through  con- 
servation districts  in  the  50  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  As  of  June  30, 
about  3,000  conservation  districts  cover  97 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farm  and  ranch  lands. 
Activities  include: 

A.  Technical  assistance  to  district  cooper- 
ators and  other  landowners  In  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  application  of  conserva- 
tion treatments. 

B.  A  national  program  of  land  inventory 
and  monitoring  to  provide  soil,  water,  and 
related  resource  data  for  land  conservation, 
use,  and  development,  for  guidance  of  com- 
mimlty  development,  for  Identification  of 
prime  agricultural  producing  areas  that 
should  be  protected,  for  use  In  protecting 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  to  issue 
land  Inventory  reports  of  resoiuce  condi- 
tions. 

C.  Soli  surveys  are  made  as  an  Inventory  of 
a  basic  resource  and  to  determine  land  cap- 
abilities and  conservation  treatment  needs. 
Soil  survey  publications  include  Interpreta- 
tions useful  to  cooperators,  other  Federal 
agencies.  State,  and  local  organizations. 

D.  Snow  survey  water  forecasting  from 
basic  data  collected  to  provide  estimates  of 
water  availability  from  high  mountain  snow 
packs  and  relating  this  to  summer  stream 
flow. 

E.  Operation  of  plant  materials  centers  to 
assemble,  test,  and  encourage  Increased  use 
of  plant  species  which  show  promise  for  use 
In  conservation  problem  areas. 

2.  Hirer  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations 
Program. — ^Thls  program  Involves  cooperation 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
In  the  conduct  of  river  basin  surveys  and  In- 
vestigations and  flood  hazard  analyses  In 
order  to  aid  In  the  development  of  coordi- 
nated water  resource  programs.  Including  the 
development  of  guiding  principles  and  pro- 
cedures. SCS  represents  the  Department  on 
the  Water  Resource  Council,  river  basin  com- 
missions, and  river  basin  Interagency  com- 
mittees for  coordination  among  Federal  de- 
partments and  States. 

3.  Watershed  Planning  Program. — This 
program  consists  of  (a>  making  preliminary 
Investigations  to  assess  proposed  small 
watershed  projects  In  response  to  requests 
made  by  sponsoring  local  organizations  and 
(b)  assistance  to  sponsors  In  the  development 
of  watershed  work  plans.  SCS  is  responsible 
for  development  of  guiding  principles  and 
procedures. 

4.  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Opera- 
tions Program. — Activities  under  this  pro- 
gram Include: 

A.  Flood  prevention  operations;  planning 
and  Installing  works  of  improvement  for 
flood  prevention  and  for  the  conservation, 
development,  utilization,  and  disposal  of 
water.  This  may  also  include  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  and  the  Im- 
provement of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Ac- 
tivities are  authorized  In  11  fiood  prevention 
watersheds. 

B.  Emergency  operations  to  Install  meas- 
ure- for  run-^ff  retardation  and  soil  erosion 
prevention  needed  to  safepuar'l  lives  and 
pronertv  from  floods  and  nroducts  of  erosion 
on  any  water'-hed  whenever  fire  or  any  other 
natural  clement  or  force  has  catised  a  sud- 
den Imnairment  of  that  watershed. 

C.  Watershed  operatlnn-;  reoperation  with 
local  sponsors.  State  and  o^her  public  agen- 
cies In  the  installation  of  planned  works  of 
improvement  In  approved  watershed  proj- 
ects. Such  works  of  improvement  reduce  co- 
sion,  fioodwater  and  sediment  damage.  They 
also  further  the  conservation,  development, 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  water.  Including 
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tha  development  of  recreation 
ImprDvement  of  fish  and 

b.  Loans  to  local  o 

nance  the  local  share  of  the 
out  planned  watershed  and  . 
wor!:s  of  Improvement.  Loans 
Insured  basis  from  the  Agrl 
Insurance  Fund  administered 
Home  Administration. 

5.    Great  Plains  Conservatibn 
Activities  under  this  program 

A.  Cost-sharing  of  conserv 
under  long-term  contracts  wl. 
ranchers  In  designated  count 
Great  Plains  Stat'-s. 

B.  Cost-share  programming 
administration  and  technical 
help  make  needed  land  use  ad 
Install  conservation  measure 
basic  conservation  plans  In 
contract  schedules. 

6.  Resource  Conservation  am 
Program. — Activities  under 
elude: 

A.  Project  planning  asslstan(^ 
sponsors  develop  overall  progn 
for  land  use  and  conservation. 

B.  Technical  assistance  ant 
assistance  to  sponsors,  local 
dlvlduals   In   carrying  out   suih 
programs. 

C.  Loan  services  for  resource 
and  developments  in  approved 
are  made  on  an  Insured  basis 
cultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
by  the  Farmers  Home 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  ify 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  thje 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  IVt-.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


THE  ENERGY  CR!  SIS 


Preside  it 


col eagues 


has 


em  Tgy 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr. 
revelation  to  any  of  my 
one  of  the  most  serious 
facing  this  Nation  is  what 
tically  been  called  "the 
The  recent  economic  upturr^ 

Increased  demand  for , 

placed  an  even  greater  strai  i 
mal  on  our  Nation's  limited 
sources. 

For  the  past  few  years 
nostlcators  in  both  Govemm^t 
deme  have  noted  the  reduced 
energy  consumption,  and  _ 
projections  have  shown  the 
energy  consumption  leveling 
the  3-percent  level. 

However,  as  I  have  said 
ber  of  occasions.  If  we  are  to 
vibrant  economy,  even  with 

servation  methods,  our 

terns  are  likely  to  increase 

An  excellent  article   __^ 

front  page  of  the  March  1 
Tennessean.  which  Indicates 
growth  patterns  in  the  United 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
conservation  efforts  to  this 
fuel  bUls  which  inhibit 
creased  awareness  on  the  , 
public  of  the  need  to  conse 
our  energy  consumption  ha 
again  dramatically.  In  1976 


appeal  ed 


us; 
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sumption  in  the  United  States  was  up 
almost  5  percent.  This  reverses  what  had 
been  a  2  year  leveling-oflf  period  In 
energy  consumption  patterns. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  requesting  this 
morning  that  the  full  text  of  this  article 
from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  regard- 
ing energy  consumption  bs  made  a  part 
of  the  record  and  am  also  hoping  that 
the  possibility  cf  significant  energy  In- 
creases as  far  as  consumption  is  con- 
cerned te  taken  into  account  In  devel- 
oping plans  for  meeting  America's  energy 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Use  Up,  Trend  Changes 
Washington.— Energy  use  in  the  United 
States  Increased  4.8  percent  last  year,  partly 
due  to  the  cold  winter,  and  reversed  a  two- 
year  decline  in  consumption,  the  government 
reported  yesterday. 

Experts  said  fuel  conservation  efforts  by 
industry  kept  total  consumption  from  climb- 
ing even  higher. 

And  they  noted  that,  despite  the  increase, 
overall  energy  use  was  still  slightly  below 
the  record  amounts  Americans  consumed  in 
1973. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  household  and  com- 
mercial sectors  of  the  economy  used  7.3  per- 
cent more  energy  last  year  than  In  1975,  re- 
flecting the  Impact  of  cold  winter  weather. 
By  comparison.  Industrial  energy  use  rose 
only  3.3  percent. 

Petroleum  accounted  for  nearly  half  of 
all  U.S.  power  needs,  a  slight  expansion  of 
the  role  It  played  the  prevloris  year.  Because 
of  drought  In  the  West,  hydroelectric  power 
production  was  down. 

Total  energy  use  In  the  United  States 
dipped  4.9  percent  from  1973  to  1975 — the 
first  two-year  drop  since  1945-46.  Analysts 
said  reduction  was  due  to  a  combination  of 
higher  fuel  prices,  energy  conservation  ef- 
forts, reduced  economic  activity  and  rela- 
tively mild  winters. 

"Consumption  of  energy  to  supply  heat, 
light  and  power  in  all  forms  in  1976  totaled 
73,999  trillion  British  thermal  units,"  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  says  in  its  latest  report. 

"This  is  4.8  percent  greater  than  the  1976 
total  .  .  .  and  99.3  percent  of  the  record  74,- 
555  trUllon  British  Thermal  Unit  figure  for 
1973." 

Per  capita  gross  energy  use  averaged  344.8 
million  BTU,  up  4.1  percent  from  1975,  it 
said. 

The  Increased  energy  usage  Included  a  4.5 
percent  rise  in  consumption  of  gasoline  for 
transportation,  the  report  said. 

Net  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  rose  21.4  percent. 

Interior  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus,  in  an 
accompanying  statement,  attributed  the  rise 
"In  large  part  to  Increased  economic  activity 
and  colder  weather."  He  said  energy  use  went 
up  In  all  major  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Government  experts  predicted  last  year 
that  America  will  use  over  twice  as  much 
energy  annually  by  the  end  of  the  20th 
century  as  It  did  in  the  mid-1970s.  They 
forecast  an  annual  2.5  percent  growth  rate 
In  per  capita  energy  consumption. 


DAIRY  SUPPORT  PRICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  announced  yester- 


day a  9-percent  Increase  In  the  level  at 
which  the  Government  supports  dairy 
products.  What  that  means  at  the  gro- 
cery store  is  that  families  will  now  pay 
6  to  8  cents  per  gallon  more  for  milk 
following  a  month  when  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  to  an  annual  inflation 
rate  of  12  percent. 

The  Government  price  support  pro- 
gram for  dairy  products  generally  oper- 
ates on  the  very  sound  principle  that 
dairy  farmers  deserve  to  be  protected 
from  severe  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
their  products  and  the  cost  of  producing 
them.  The  dairy  Industry  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  producing  elements  of 
the  economic  structure  of  the  Nation, 
and,  run  wisely,  this  program  protects' 
the  producer  and  consumer  alike. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
recently  held  hearings  on  this  subject 
and  found  that  a  majority  of  dairy  pro- 
ducers did  not  support  the  9-percent  in- 
crease to  85  percent  of  parity  and  In  fact 
supported  a  much  more  moderate  in- 
crease. Perhaps  those  reasonable  mem- 
ers  of  that  industry  were  remembering 
the  results  of  a  similar  increase  to  85 
percent  Imposed  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. That  increase  stimulated  pro- 
duction, created  enormous  surpluses 
which  the  Government  spent  enormous 
amounts  of  money  to  keep  off  the  mar- 
ket, and  it  took  the  Government  8  years 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus.  That,  by  the 
way.  is  why  v.e  went  back  to  75  percent 
of  parity,  as  eventually  we  will  again  as 
a  result  of  this  increase. 

The  reasonable  members  of  that  in- 
dustry recognize  this  and  oppose  the  In- 
crease; the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  believes  even  the  present  level 
of  75  percent  may  be  too  high;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  not  supported  the  size 
of  the  Increase.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  It  Is  reasonable  to  ask  why  this 
administration,  against  all  indications 
to  the  contrary,  is  willing  to  add  this 
additional  Increment  to  the  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  American  consumer. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  article 
that  appeared  this  morning,  reports  that 
the  President  is  keeping  a  campaign 
promise  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers. 
I  believe  In  public  officials  keeping  their 
word,  but  I  wish  he  had  also  promised 
the  parents  who  have  to  buy  milk  to 
feed  their  families  that  he  Is  going  to 
Increase  the  price  of  milk  by  6  to  8  cents 
a  gallon  at  an  overall  cost  of  at  least 
$800,000,000  to  the  consuming  public.  I 
wish  he  had  promised  the  taxpaying 
public  that  by  keeping  his  promise  to 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  he  was  go- 
ing to  cost  the  taxpayers  an  additional 
$400,000,000  in  Government  expendi- 
tures to  buy  up  the  surplus  which  will 
be  created  by  this  action.  Had  he  made 
those  promises  he  would  have  kept  his 
word  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
iterate my  regard  for  the  importance  of 
the  dairy  industry.  Had  this  Increase 
in  price  supports  been  moderate  as  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  and  other  reasonable  mem- 
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bers  of  that  industry  I  believe  that  the 
American  public  would  have  accepted  the 
slight  resulting  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk.  But  this  increase,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  renewed  inflationary  pressures 
and  with  the  effects  of  the  severe  winter 
still  unceri^ain,  is  not  only  unreasonable 
but  irresponsible.  I  can  only  hope  that 
there  are  not  too  many  more  of  these 
"campaign  promises"  for  which  the 
American  public  will  have  to  pay. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Friday,  March  18,  the  Washington  Star 
published  a  front-page  story  outlining 
the  serious  problems  Inflation  is  again  be- 
ginning to  play  in  our  Nation's  economic 
picture.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
a  full  percentage  point  in  Februai-y,  the 
largest  rise  since  September  of  1974. 

If  this  trend  were  to  continue — and  I 
point  out  the  accelerating  impact  of  this 
problem  over  the  last  3  months — we 
would  be  in  a  double-digit  inflation  situ- 
ation again,  at  a  rate  approaching  12 
percent. 

Even  more  serious  were  larger  increases 
in  food  prices  and  other  commodities  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  American 
families.  As  the  Star  article  indicated, 
$177.10  is  now  required  to  buy  an  aggre- 
gate assortment  of  goods  and  services 
that  would  have  required  $100  only  10 
years  ago. 

I  call  this  very  serious  situation  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Any  plans  to  stimulate  or  hold 
down  economic  expansion  should  be  done 
with  today's  situation,  not  a  situation  of 
6  months  ago,  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Star's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prices  Surge   i   Percent  for  Biggest 
Incjiease  Since  Sept..  1974 

(By  Ross  Evans) 

Consumer  prices  rose  a  full  percentage 
point  last  month — the  largest  monthly  In- 
crease slnco  September  1974 

Sharply  rising  prices  for  food,  especially 
fresh  vegetables,  were  responsible  for  about 
half  the  February  Increase,  the  Labor  De- 
partment reported  today. 

Food  prices  alone  surged  2  percent — the 
largest  Increase  in  three  years — and  a  record 
Jump  of  20.9  percent  for  fresh  vegetables 
accounted  for  almost  half  the  total  food  price 
Increase  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  overall 
rise  in  the  consumer  price  Index,  the  depart- 
ment said. 

The  1  percent  rise  in  the  Index  came  on  top 
of  an  0.8  percent  rise  in  .Tanuary.  In  con- 
trast, the  average  monthly  increase  was  only 
0.3  percent  during  the  last  four  months  of 
1976. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Jody  Powell 
said  Februarys  jump  "does  not  reflect  any 
kind  of  a  trend"  and  that  the  administration 
did  not  view  it  "as  a  long  range  problem." 

In  a  separate  report  on  prices  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  the  department  reported  a  three- 
month  Increase  In  consumer  prices  of  2.2 
percent.  That  figure  was  not  adjusted  for 
seasonal  inluences. 

The  Washington  consumer  price  Index  was 
6.8  percent  above  February  1976,  reflecting 
a  local  Inflation  rate  higher  than  that  for  the 


nation  or  for  the  averages  for  other  major 
cities.  The  department  attributed  the  local 
inflation  principally  to  higher  prices  for  food, 
homes  and  household  services. 

The  severe  winter  weather  is  considered 
to  be  the  primary  factor  in  boosting  prices 
throughout  the  country  so  far  this  year — 
especially  those  of  food  and  fuels. 

On  an  unadjusted  basis,  the  price  Index 
rose  last  month  to  177.1,  meaning  that  it  took 
$177.10  to  pay  for  an  assortment  .of  goods 
and  services  that  would  have  cost  $100  in 
1967,  the  base  year.  The  unadjusted  con- 
sumer price  index  Is  used  to  trigger  cost-of- 
living  raises  in  many  pension  and  other  bene- 
fit plans.  TTie  February  consumer  price  index 
was  6  percent  higher  than  that  of  a  year 
ago. 

Excluding  food  prices,  the  department  said, 
the  seasonally  adjusted  index  rose  0.6  per- 
cent m  February,  slightly  higher  than  the 
monthly  increases  for  the  previous  several 
months.  The  department  attributed  about 
7  percent  of  the  total  Increase  In  consumer 
prices  to  higher  costs  for  fuel  oil,  gasoline 
and  natural  gas. 

Within  the  food  category,  the  department 
said  prices  rose  in  part  becausa  of  shortages 
of  vegetables  and  citrus  fruits  caused  by  the 
weather.  Prices  Increased  faster  than  during 
the  previous  month  for  coifee.  poultry,  eggs, 
sugar  and  sweets.  Prices  declined,  however, 
for  beef,  dairy  products,  and  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  for  cereal  and 
bakery  products. 

Coffee  leaped  another  9.9  percent  last 
month  for  a  total  increase  of  82.9  percent 
since  February  a  year  ago. 

In  another  report,  the  department  said 
thf.t  despite  the  1  percent  increase  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index,  workers'  average  weekly 
earnings  adjusted  for  the  Inflation  rate  In- 
creased 0.8  percent  In  February,  after  allow- 
ing  for   seasonal   influences. 

The  department  said  that  this  Increase  In 
spending  power  was  due  to  a  1.4  percent  rise 
In  average  weekly  hours  worked  and  a  0.4 
percent  increase  in  average  hourly  earnings. 
The  expanded  work  week  was  attributed  by 
the  department  to  a  large  extent  to  recovery 
In  working  establLshments  after  weather-re- 
lated cutbacks  in  January. 

The  Labor  Denartment's  index  for  com- 
modities other  than  food  increased  0.7  per- 
cent in  February,  after  seasonal  adjustment. 
That  increase  continued  the  trend  of  the 
previous  two  months  and  was  greater  than 
the  rise  for  most  months  of  1976.  Within  that 
category,  the  department  said,  prices  for  fuel 
oil  and  coal  rose  2  percent,  the  same  a?  in 
January.  The  index  for  gasoline  and  motor 
oil,  which  had  declined  in  January,  rose  0.9 
percent  last  month. 

Another  factor  In  the  commodity  prices 
was  a  rise  in  used  car  prices,  which  went  up 
3.3  percent  last  month  following  a  3.8  per- 
cent rise  In  January,  seasonally  adjiisted. 
Other  price  Increases — those  for  apparel,  new 
cars,  furniture  and  tobacco  products — 
were  smaller  than  Increases  in  recent  months, 
the  department  said. 

The  seasonally  adjiisted  Index  for  services 
rose  0.6  percent  compared  with  a  January 
Increase  of  0.9  percent  and  an  0.4  percent  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  last  three  months  of 
1976.  The  January  spurt  In  prices  for  serv- 
ices had  been  attributed  to  Increases  in  prop- 
erty taxes,  mortgage  Interest  rates  and  nat- 
ural gas  charges,  all  of  which  rose  less  rapid- 
ly last  month. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  prices  for  medical 
services  rose  0.7  percent,  the  department 
said,  about  the  same  as  in  January  and  De- 
cember. The  cost  of  transportation  services 
rose  0.9  percent.  That  increase,  larger  than 
In  recent  months,  was  attributed  to  sharper 
Increases  in  car  insurance  rates. 

The  \inad justed  price  index  for  food,  show- 
ing   how    much    prices    actually    rose    last 


month,  prlmarUy  reflected  prices  of  food 
purchased  In  grocery  stores.  Those  prices  rose 
2.8  percent  In  February,  the  largest  unad- 
justed Increase  since  July  1976. 

Fresh  vegetable  prices  rose  25  percent 
and  fresh  fruit  prices  rose  5  percent,  the  de- 
partment said,  noting  that  the  late  Janxiary 
freeze  in  Florida  and  the  drought  in  the  West 
had  driven  these  prices  up. 

Unadjusted  prices  for  most  other  types  of 
groceries  also  Increased.  Other  rapid  price 
increases  were  shown  for  poultry,  5.8  per- 
cent; eggs,  5.1  percent,  and  pork,  2.8  percent. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  minority 
leader  such  time  as  he  may  require,  im- 
der  the  standing  order. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  endorsement  to  the 
thoughtful  suggestion  made  before  this 
body  on  Monday  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  concerning  the  Nation's 
obligation  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Vietnam- 
era  veterans. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  are  more  than 
mindful  of  the  division  caused  in  this 
coimtry  by  the  moral  dilemma  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  Moreover,  we  recognize 
the  policy  considerations  underlying  pro- 
grams which  are  aimed  at  assimilating 
the  Vietnam-era  draft  resisters  back  into 
our  society. 

The  recent  return  of  the  bodies  of  the 
12  U.S.  pilots  from  Vietnam,  however,  was 
a  solemn  reminder  of  the  costs  that  have 
always  accompanied  dutiful  compliance 
with  one's  military  obligation  in  time  of 
war  or  hostility.  This  occasion  should  also 
serve  to  remind  all  Americans  that  what 
we  have  in  this  country  today  is  not  the 
result  of  what  was  accomplished  by  those 
who  fled,  or  even  by  the  country's  heroes. 
but  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  millions 
who  simply  did  what  duty  dictated. 

It  is  our  desire  to  recognize  the  dutiful 
military  service  rendered  by  the  millions 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  completed 
honorable  service.  Congress  should  act 
soon  to  recognize  that  service.  What  form 
the  recognition  of  this  group  of  veterans 
should  take  is  a  matter  that  warrants 
thoughtful  consideration.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  recognize  those  veterans 
who  saw  duty  and  responded,  rather  than 
becoming  preoccupied  with  the  pardons 
of  those  who  resisted. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  that  v.'ill  offer  $1,500  in  tax 
relief,  payable  over  a  3-year  period,  to 
those  Vietnam  veterans  who  so  dutifully 
served  this  country  during  that  period. 
Specifically,  this  bill  would  provide  a  $500 
tax  credit  to  these  veterans  beginning  in 
1977  and  extending  through  1978  and 
1979. 

Let  me  empharize  that  all  qualified 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam-era  will  be 
treated  equally  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

In  the  event  that  a  veteran  would  not 
have  a  tax  liability  in  the  amount  of 
$500  or  less  in  the  above  taxable  years, 
then  the  qualified  veterans  would  receive 
a  refundable  tax  credit  in  an  amount 
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that  would  be  the  dlfferenc^ 
tax  liability  and  the  $500 

For  example,  if  a  veteran '^ 
$500  or  more,  he  would  rece 
tax  credit  of  $500,  and  his  . 
the  Government  would  be 
cordingly.  If  the  veteran's 
was  $250  he  would  receive 
of  $250  and  would  receive 
$250  from  the  Federal 
the  veteran's  tax  liability 
zero,  he  would  receive  a 
full  $500  amount. 

Again,  let  me  stress  that 
the   income   tax   credit   o; 
credit  will  Insure  that  all 
erans  are  treated  fairly 
receives  the  same  dollar 
use  the  tax  system  rather 

a  completely  new 

to  deal  with  a  boni^s  for  the 
veterans. 

I  hope  that  others  in  this 

ing  our  leader,  or  both 

involved  in  the  Veterans' 
mlttee,  will  see  fit  to  join 
ing  that  it  is  time  now  that 
sider  a  bonus  for  Vietnam 
who  served  dutifully  in 
call  of  their  country. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presiden 
the  distinguished  asr 
leader  for  his  statement.  _ 
Issues  more  important  than 
has  addressed  the  situation 
eloquent  and  effective  way. 
he  will  permit  me  to  be  a 

Mr.  President.  I  yield 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  ... 
the  distinguished  minority 
sor  this  legislation  and  I 
lighted  to  learn  that  the 
South  Carolina,  Mr 
agreed  to  cosponsor  this  bill 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THll 

DENT  PRO  TEMPC  RE 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuan;  to  Public 
Law  95-118,  appoints  the  Si  nator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Cojnmission 


ORDER  OP  BUSmi  ISS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENt" 
pore.    Under    the    previous 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mi 
is    recognized    for    not    to 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr. 
imanimous     consent     that 

Woods,  of  my  staff,  be  „ 

liege  of  the  floor  during  the 
of  this  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.     Without     objection 
ordered. 


FOOD    AND    NUTRITION 
OPTIONAL   CONSOLIDA' 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 
S.  1094 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President 
I  am  introducing  the  Food 
tlon    Program    Optional 
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and  Reorganization  Act  of  1977.  I  have 
been  joined  in  offering  this  measure  by 
the  Senator  from  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici) ,  who  has  had  a  very  large  part  in 
developing  tiiis  concept,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuGAR),  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young).  This  new 
approach  to  federally  funded  food  and 
nutrition  programs  comes  from  several 
considerations  which  should  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  psychology  of  many  current  Fed- 
eral food  programs  is  tied  to  the  depres- 
sion. At  that  time,  needy  families  and 
school  lunch  programs  were  selected  as 
desirable  outlets  for  the  distribution  of 
commodities  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  bolster  agricultural  prices  and 
incomes.  When  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  of  1946  was  passed,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  commitment  to  sup- 
portmg  school  lunch  programs  was 
clearly  established.  This  legislation  had 
two  clear  purposes:  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  and  to  encourage  domestic  con- 
simiption  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Later,  in  1954,  special  legislation  was 
enacted  making  reduced-price  milk  more 
widely  available  to  preschool  and  school 
age  children. 

During  the  1950's  and  19C0's  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  were  distrib- 
uted to  needy  persons  in  programs  imita- 
tive of  those  begun  during  the  depres- 
sion. After  some  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
grams were  undertaken  in  the  early 
1960s  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  this 
alternative  for  improving  nutrition  of 
needy  people,  the  1964  Food  Stamp  Act 
was  adopted,  increasing  the  availability 
of  this  program  to  low  income  families. 
Increased  attention  to  food  and  nutri- 
tion problems  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1960s  led  to  a  new  focus  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service.  Over  the  years, 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  plan  and 
extensions  of  the  school  lunch  program 
have  increased  Federal  efforts  enor- 
mously. A  food  stamp  plan  begun  with 
$35  million  in  1965  now— in  1976— totals 
$5,689,000,000. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President: 
this  food  stamp  plan,  which  cost  us  $35 
million  in  1965,  11  years  later,  in  1976, 
cost  the  Treasury  $5,689  biUion. 

Child  feeding  programs,  which  have 
grown  in  their  categorical  numbers  and 
their  coverage,  cost  $497  million  in  1965 
and  now  require  $2,471,000,000 — in  1976. 
If  we  add  to  this  substantial  base  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly,  the 
community  food  and  nutrition  program, 
food  distribution  programs,  and  the  ex- 
panded food  and  nutrition  program,  we 
have  1976  Federal  obligations  of  $8,376,- 
000,000— an  1,100-percent  increase  in 
this  Nation's  food  program  expenditures 
between  1965  and  1976. 

There  is  evidence  that,  if  we  have  not 
eradicated  the  desperate  needs  for  sus- 
tenance which  prompted  these  programs, 
we  have  certainly  reduced  them  quite 
considerably.  Considering  the  wide- 
spread diffusion  of  Federal  food  pro- 
grams and  the  dramatic  upsurge  in  Fed- 
eral funding  in  recent  years,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  presmne  that  we  are 


reaching  a  plateau  of  funding  sufficiency 
if  our  concern  is  to  be  limited  to  the 
emergency  considerations  which  origi- 
nated the  programs.  Now  our  problems 
have  multiplied  to  include  administrative 
clumsiness  and  inefficiency,  fraud  and 
abuse,  and  such  indications  of  ineffec- 
tiveness as  plate  waste  in  school  lunch 
programs. 

In  addition,  we  are  becoming  aware 
that,  while  there  are  still  persons  whose 
basic  caloric  needs  remain  to  be  met, 
the  larger  problem  is  one  of  nutritional 
counseling  and  the  prevention  of  obesity. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  desirable  nu- 
tritional consequences  of  our  massive 
Federal  feeding  effort,  and  that  ought 
to  be  of  considerable  concern  to  us  since 
the  health  consequences  of  diet  appear 
to  be  substantial.  Faced  as  we  are  with 
the  enormous  inflationary  pressures  of 
rising  medical  care  costs.  It  makes  sense 
to  tie  nutritional  information  and  edu- 
cation to  our  public  feeding  efforts.  Pre- 
vention of  serious  disease  related  to  die- 
tary habits  would  ease  the  pressure  on 
our  system  of  health  care. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  we  have  in  ad- 
justmg  our  Federal  efforts  to  these  in- 
evitable shifts  In  need  and  emphasis 
stems  from  the  assumption  that  we  can 
structure  Federal  categorical  programs 
which  are  appropriate  across  the  broad 
range  of  geographic,  democraphic,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  which  make 
up  this  country.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  In  my  judgment,  we  have  been 
hampered  by  the  feeling  that  aU  wisdom 
resides  in  Washington  and  that  all  pro- 
grams must  be  designed  here  to  apply  in 
every  State  and  every  locality  across 
the  country.  Our  debate  about  such  is- 
sues as  welfare  reform  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  assumptions  that  we  need  new 
or  better  categorical  programs,  or  that 
we  ought  to  consolidate  Federal  pro- 
grams at  the  highest  possible  level  in 
order  to  put  together  a  more  effective 
imiform  national  approach.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  a  consolidation,  rather 
than  an  unrestricted  block  grant  to 
States.  I  propose  that  we  establish  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  citizens  and  agencies  at 
the  State  level  could  reorganize  and  ad- 
minister food  and  nutrition  programs 
now  federally  determined. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  closely 
follows  the  pattern  of  S.  3849,  the  op- 
tional educational  consolidation  grant 
bill  that  was  developed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr  DoMENici).  and  introduced  by 
Senator  Domenici  and  myself  during  the 
final  days  of  the  last  Congress. 

This  suggestion  is  based  upon  the  real- 
ization that  State  and  local  needs  and 
conditions  vary  considerably,  that  ad- 
ministrative complexity  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  finite  accountability  to  remote 
bureaucracies  I  propose  that  States  be 
granted  the  option  of  consolidating,  for 
State  reorganization  and  administration. 
a  number  of  Federal  categorical  food  and 
nutrition  programs.  For  States  which 
choose  the  option  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today  would  consolidate: 

The  food  stamp  program  provided  for 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
The  child  feeding  programs  provided 
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for  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  in- 
cluding: The  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  school  breakfast  program,  the 
child  care  food  program,  the  summer 
food  service  program  for  children,  the 
special  milk  program,  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children — WIC  program,  the 
supplemental  food  program,  the  nonfood 
assistance  program — equipment.  State 
administrative  expenses,  nutritional 
trainmg  and  survey  program,  special  de- 
velopmental projects. 

The  expanded  food  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation program  provided  for  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amended. 

The'  commodity  supplement  food  pro- 
gram. 

In  all,  Mr.  President,  there  are  14  pro- 
grams that  would  be  available  for  con- 
solidation for  the  States  that  opt  to  use 
this  approach. 

All  of  these  programs  are  currently  ad- 
ministered at  the  Federal  level  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Other 
food  and  nutrition  programs  adminis- 
tered through  such  agencies  as  HEW  and 
CSA  as  well  as  commodity  distribution 
programs  would  not  be  consolidated,  but 
States  which  choose  to  consolidate  would 
be  requu-ed  to  account  for  all  State  and 
Federal  food  and  nutrition  programs  in 
the  required  comprehensive  State  plan 
mandated  by  this  bill,  so  as  to  avoid  over- 
lap and  duplication. 

Each  State  which  chose  the  consolida- 
tion option  would  be  eligible  for  a  plan- 
ning grant  to  be  used  over  a  period  prior 
to  the  actual  program  consolidation. 
During  this  period,  a  single  State  agency 
would  be  designated  to  perform  the  re- 
quired assessments,  formulate  the  State 
plan,  receive  and  apportion  the  funds, 
monitor  the  progress  of  programs,  pre- 
pare general  guidelines,  and  examine  all 
required  reports  and  audits. 

The  State  plan  would  be  Initiated  with 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  food 
and  nutritional  requirements  of  the 
neediest  people  of  that  State.  It  would 
also  incorporate  the  results  of  a  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  the  need  for  food 
and  nutrition  education  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  These  assessments  must 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  chil- 
dren. Infants,  expectant  mothers,  elderly 
people.  Institutionalized  populations,  and 
Isolated  populations  of  the  State,  who 
are  living  in  circumstances  of  poverty  or 
who  are  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  an  adequate  nutritional  diet.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  partici- 
pate in  the  planning  process  and  his  ap- 
proval would  be  required  before  the  con- 
solidation process  could  begin. 

States  which  chose  the  consolidation 
would  not  be  bound  to  pattern  State 
food  and  nutrition  programs  after  exist- 
ing Federal  models:  they  would  be  free 
to  design  a  package  of  programs  which 
would  meet  the  needs  of  populations  as 
revealed  by  the  assessments  of  need. 

An  open  planning  process  requiring 
the  participation  of  Interested  citizens, 
local  organizations,  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government,  and  appropriate  State 
agencies  is  required.  The  State  plan 
would  establish  program  priorities,  and 


would  insure  that  funds  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  State  and  Federal 
funds  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  to  insure  program  effectiveness. 

The  State  plan  would  contain  pro- 
cedures for,  and  results  of,  the  needs  as- 
sessments; the  goals  to  be  achieved  by 
the  consolidated  programs;  program  de- 
scriptions; policies  and  procedures  to  be 
followed;  description  of  the  organiza- 
tion structure  for  program  administra- 
tion; procedures  for  necessary  monitor- 
ing and  technical  assistance  with  respect 
to  agenices,  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions within  the  State;  audit  require- 
ments; procedures  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary paperwork  and  duplication;  meth- 
ods for  insuring  that  local  agencies  de- 
velop and  implement  program  plans;  an 
appeal  process  for  local  agencies;  and 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  make  timely  notification 
to  the  State  as  to  whether  or  not  its 
State  plan  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  and,  if  it  does  not,  in 
what  respects  it  is  deficient. 

The  State  choosing  to  consolidate 
would  receive  funds  equal  to  the  amount 
in  total  received  by  that  State  under  the 
categorical  programs  specified  earlier  in 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
State  received  funds.  This  amount  would 
be  adjusted  semiannually  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  price  of  food.  Federal 
funds  would  have  to  be  used  to  supple- 
ment, and  not  to  supplant.  State  and? 
or  local  funds. 

Each  State  which  elected  and  qualified 
for  the  consolidation  would  also  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  additional  amount  of  funds 
equal  to  up  to  10  percent  of  the  consoli- 
dated Federal  funds,  providing  the  State 
matched  that  amount  with  an  equal 
amount  of  funds  from  non -Federal 
sources — considering  Federal-State  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  to  be  non-Federal. 
No  more  than  iy2  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  a  State  under  this 
bill  could  be  used  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  State  would  not  lose  funds 
if  it  used  less  than  7y2  percent  for  ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  the  procedm-al  and  au- 
diting safeguards  required  In  the  State 
plan.  States  would  be  required  to  per- 
form annual  program  evaluations,  us- 
ing an  evaluation  model  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  a  model 
designed  by  the  State.  No  later  than 
the  end  of  the  5th  fiscal  year  after 
enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Comptroller 
General  would  evaluate  the  entire  con- 
solidation experience  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislation,  if  he  sees  fit. 

To  ensure  implementation  of  programs 
for  conformity  with  the  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  undertake 
such  monitoring  efforts  as  are  deemed 
necessary.  The  Department  would  be  re- 
quired to  undertake  an  evaluation  of 
consolidated  programs  every  2  years. 
That  process  would  include  the  conduct 
of  open  public  hearings  in  the  States 
which  have  exercised  the  option  to  con- 
solidate. When  noncompliance  with  the 
State  plan  was  found,  steps  to  be  taken 
for  the  necessary  modifications  would  be 
arranged  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency.  The  Secretary   of  Agiiculture 


would  provide  advice,  counsel,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  upon  request  of  State 
and  local  agencies. 

In  case  of  noncompliance,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  could  reduce  the 
amount  otherwise  payable  to  the  State 
by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  71/2  percent; 
he  could  seek  an  injunction  requiring 
compliance  from  the  Attorney  General; 
or  he  could  terminate  the  participation 
of  the  State  in  the  consolidated  program 
and  permit  the  State  to  return  to  cate- 
gorical programing. 

Funds  imder  this  act  would  be  subject 
to  the  usual  civil  rights  protections.  Non- 
public school  children  would  participate. 
There  would  be  criminal  penalties  for 
individual  fraud. 

Those  States  not  exercising  the  con- 
solidation option  would  have  the  right 
to  do  so  at  a  later  date.  Unless  and  until 
they  do,  they  would  continue  receiving 
funds  through  regular  categorical  pro- 
grams. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  dual 
track  of  regular  categorical  and  consoli- 
dated programs,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  establish  a  separate  identi- 
fiable administrative  unit  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Depending  upon 
the  number  and  size  of  the  States  which 
elect  to  consolidate,  personnel  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  the  con- 
solidation program  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  unit  from  program  units  ad- 
ministering the  categorical  programs 
consolidated  under  this  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  legislation  that  I  am  of- 
fering today. 

With  my  remarks  I  am  submitting  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full  at  the  completion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  is  also  a  table 
on  Federal  payments  to  the  States,  based 
on  fiscal  year  1976,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  consider  carefully  this 
decentralized  approach  to  the  reform  of 
Federal  feeding  programs.  The  optional 
approach  utilized  in  this  proposal  would 
permit,  if  you  will,  a  number  of  pilot 
efforts  at  reform  which  would  allow  pro- 
gram design  to  flow  from  assessed  need 
instead  of  some  notion  of  national  uni- 
formity. It  does  not  force  States  which 
may  be  imprepared  for  consolidation  to 
undertake  It. 

It  places  the  burden  of  economizing 
and  policing  upon  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, who  are  in  the  best  position  to  re- 
spond. It  provides  up  to  10  percent  more 
Federal  funding  for  food  and  nutrition 
programs,  which,  when  matched  by  the 
State,  would  result  in  a  maximum  la- 
crease  of  20  percent  In  program  funds. 
It  undertakes  to  Infuse  food  and  nutri- 
tion programs  with  information  and  ed- 
ucation Intended  to  Improve  the  public 
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health.  It  replaces  the 
gorical  program  proliferat4)n 
economical  consolidation, 
Ination    of    program 
multiple  eligibility  standards 
heavily  upon  an  open 
and  upon  the  anticipatory 
quired  to  implement  progra^ 
It  would  raise  the  level  of 
of  food  and  nutrition 
Depression-reaction   content 
now  experience. 

Mr.  President,  we  have 
from  the  new  admin  istratibn 
President  Carter  about 
the  Nation's  welfare 
the  Senate,  particularly  in 
tiire    Committee,    have    s 
months  with  food  stamp 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
and  waste  that  goes  on  in 

I  am  personally  convinced 
Is  no  way  at  the  Federal 
of  us  in  Congress  to  write  p: 
fit  every  community  in  this 
that  the  best  way  to  reform 
welfare  program  but  also 
other  of  our  categorical 
is  to  give  the  States  greater 
because  I  feel  that  they 
desire  and  the  knowledge  tc 
programs  and  to  use  these 
their  own  needs  far  better 
do  it  by  trying  to  write  one 
in  ConsTess  or  in  the  exec  i 
in  Washington. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
ly  that  this  is  closely  in 
reform  objectives  of  the 
Istration,  and  I  hope  that 
this  approach  careful 

I  thank  my  friend  from 
He  has  worked  hard  and 
in  helping  conceive  not  on 
cep*  but  also  the  bill  as 
lated  one  in  the  educational 
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Exhibit  1 
S.  1094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaljp 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uni 
America  in  Congress  assembly 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood 
Projn'am  Optional  ConsoUdatl^a 
ganlzatlon  Act  of  1977". 
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Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose 
afford  to  the  States  the  option 
Ing  and  reorganizing  the  folloi^Jing 
slstance  programs  presently 
the  States  under  existing  laws 

(1)  the  food  stamp  program 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 

(2)  the  child  feeding 
for  under  the  National  School  Ltinch 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966; 

(3)  the    Expanded    Pood 
Education  Program  provided 
Smith-Lever  Act,  and 

(4)  the   Commodity 
Program. 

(b)  It  is  the  further  purpose 
permit  those  States  which  sel4ct 
solidation  and  reorganization 
thorlzed   by  this   Act   greater 
the  use  of  Federal  funds 
and  nutrition  assistance  than 
presently  have  under  the 
described  In  subsection   (a) ;  tc 
States  to  formulate,  establish, 
ister   food    and    nutrition 
match  the  requirements  of   tlleir 
populations;  to  develop  effective 
educating  their  citizens  regardln  5 
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consequences  of  diet  and  nutrition;  and  to 
encourage  the  States  to  operate  food  and 
nutrition  programs  in  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive manner. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
I.slands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  Such  term  also  Includes  any  agency 
designated  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law  to  receive  and  disburse  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act. 

CONSOLmATED    PRCGEAM    OPTION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  State  may,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  participate  In 
the  consolidated  program  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  Any  State  which  elects  and  quali- 
fies to  participate  in  such  program  shall 
receive  the  funds  it  would  have  otherwise 
received  under — 

(1)  the  food  stamp  program  provided  for 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  Including 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bonus 
value  of  the  food  coupons  distributed  in 
such  State, 

(2)  the  programs  provided  for  xmder  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 

(3)  The  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program  provided  for  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act, 

(4)  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program  provided  for  in  annual  appropria- 
tion Acts  (under  which  assistance  Is  provided 
to  certain  "women  during  and  after  pregnancy 
and  to  certain  infants  and  children  under  6 
years  of  age  who  are  vulnerable  to  main  v. - 
tritlon),  and 

(5)  any  other  program  which  is  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  provides  food  assistance  to  needy  per- 
sons or  provides  nutrition  education  to  the 
citizens  of  the  several  States,  unless  the  leg- 
islation enacting  such  program  specifically 
provides  otherwise. 

(b)  (1)  Any  State  which  elects  to  partici- 
pate in  the  consolidated  program  in  lieu  of 
the  categorical  programs  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  may  withdraw  its  election  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  consolidated  program  and 
continue  participation  in  the  categorical  pro- 
grams If  such  State  withdraws  its  election 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  it  would  have  been  eligible 
to  receive  funds  (other  than  planning  funds) 
under  the  consolidated  program. 

(2)  Any  State  which  has  participated  in 
the  consolidated  program  for  at  least  two 
fiscal  years  may  terminate  its  participation 
in  such  program  upon  written  notice  to  the 
Secretary  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  A  State  which  terminates  Its  partici- 
pation In  the  consolidated  program  as-  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  shall  become  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  categorical  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  participation  in  the  consolidated  pro- 
gram ends. 

(c)  All  States  which  elect  to  participate  In 
the  consolidated  program  shall  begin  partici- 
pation at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year.  In 
no  case  may  a  State  participate  in  the  con- 
solidated program  and  in  one  or  more  of  the 
categorical  programs  described  in  subsection 
(a)  in  the  same  fiscal  year. 

CONSOLIDATION   PROGRAM   PAYMENTS 

Stt:.  5.  (a)  Each  State  which  elects  and 
qualifies  under  this  Act  to  receive  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  consolidated  program  pro- 


vided for  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  each  fiscal  vear 
such  amount  as  shall  be  certified  to  him  by 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  for  payment 
in  the  case  of  any  State  participating  In  the 
consolidated  program  In  any  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  received 
by  such  State  under  the  categorical  programs 
described  In  section  4(a)  in  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  State  received  funds 
under  such  programs.  In  no  case  shall  the 
amount  certified  for  payment  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  the  case  of  any  State  which  partici- 
pated In  the  consolidated  program  In  the 
preceding  year  be  less  than  the  amount  such 
State  received  under  this  subsection  In  such 
preceding  year. 

(c)  The  amount  to  which  any  Stata  is 
entitled  under  this  section  shall  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  prices  of  food  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor. 

PLANNING   GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  consolidated  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  may,  for  the  purposes  of  preparing 
a  consolidated  plan  in  accordanc3  with  this 
Act,  receive  a  planning  grant  for  use  In  not 
more  than  two  consecutive  fiscal  years.  Any 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  planning  grant 
under  this  section  shall  file  an  application 
at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  Including 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  consistent  with  this  section. 
Each  such  application  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  provisions  which — 

(1)  describe  the  objectives  to  be  achieved 
In  the  development  of  the  State  plan  with 
assistance  made  available  under  this  Act, 

(2)  set  forth  procedures  to  assure  an 
opportunity  for  comments  to  be  submitted  by 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State, 

(3)  set  forth  assurances  that  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan  required  under  section  9 
■win  be  prepared  in  accordance  vnth  section  8. 
and 

(4)  describe  procedures  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  for  the  State  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  consolidated  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant 
which  a  State  may  receive  under  this  section 
Is  equal  to  not  more  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  that 
State  tinder  the  programs  described  In  sec- 
tion 4(a)  In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year;  and 
the  minimum  amount  is  $500,000. 

STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  receive 
funds  for  the  consolidation  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall — 

(1)  designate,  as  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State,  the  single  State 
agency  within  the  State  which  will  be  respon- 
sible for — 

(A)  assessing  the  food  and  nutrition  needs 
of  the  neediest  population  of  the  State; 

(B)  formulating  the  State  plan  provided 
for  under  section  9; 

(C)  receiving  and  apportioning  the  funds 
(Federal  and  State)  made  available  for 
carrying  out  In  such  State  the  consolidated 
program  provided  for  in  this  Act; 

(D)  monitoring  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
progress  of  the  programs  carried  out  In  such 
State  under  this  Act; 

(E)  preparing  the  general  guidelines  for 
the  State  plan;  and 

(F)  examining  all  reports  and  audits  re- 
qiUred  In  connection  with  the  consolidated 
program  carried  out  In  such  State  under  this 
Act; 

(2)  publish  prior  to  the  first  year  of  con- 
solidated assistance  made  to  that  State 
under  this  Act.  and  each  fourth  year  there- 
after, a  four  year  comprehensive  State  plan 
which — 

(A)  Is  developed  In  accordance  with  the 
proced\ires  described  in  section  8,  and 
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(B)  contains  the  provisions  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  9, 

(3)  develop  and  publish  an  annual  update 
of  the  comprehensive  State  plan,  and 

(4)  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  It  has 
developed  and  published  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  or  annual  update  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  State  desiring  to  receive  funds  for 
the  consolidation  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  pro- 
vide for — 

( 1 )  an  audit  of  expenditures  for  each  pro- 
gram year  as  provided  Jn  the  State  plan; 

(2)  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  State's  final  comprehensive 
plan,  and  any  amendment  thereto,  adopted 
under  section  8;  and 

(3)  an  annual  report  of  that  audit  and 
evaluation  which  report  shall  Include — 

(A)  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  consistent  with  the  consolida- 
tion and  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  assurance  that  funds  were  expended 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  and  the  com- 
prehensive State  plan. 

procedure  for  developing  the 
cobiprehensrve  state  plan 
Sec.  8.  Each  State  shall,  in  the  develop- 
ment   of    the    comprehensive    State    plan, 
establish    procedures     designed     to     assure 
that — 

(1)  a  comprehensive  assessment  Is  made 
to  determine  the  food  and  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  the  neediest  people  of  the 
State,  such  assessment  to  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  children,  infants,  expect- 
ant mothers,  elderly  people,  Institutionalized 
populations,  and  Isolated  popxUatlons  of  the 
State,  who  are  living  in  circumstances  of 
poverty  or  who  are  unable  to  provide  them- 
selves with  an  adequate  nutritional  diet; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  assessment  Is  made 
to  determine  the  need  for  food  and  nutrition 
education  among  the  people  of  the  State, 
including  segments  of  the  State's  population 
which  may  be  suffering  from  over  nutrition 
as  weU  as  those  segments  which  may  be 
suffering  from  Inadequate  nutrition; 

(3)  procedures  are  established  for  obtain- 
ing the  participation  of  Interested  citizens, 
local  organizations,  units  of  general  local 
government,  and  appropriate  State  agencies 
prior  to  and  during  the  development  of  the 
comprehensive  plan; 

(4)  the  legislature  of  the  State  will  be  In- 
formed of  the  development  of  the  procedures 
required   by   this  subsection; 

(5)  programs  will  be  identified  in  terms 
of  priorities  for  which  fvmds  will  be  allotted, 
distributed,  and  expended; 

(6)  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  de- 
scribed In  this  Act  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  use  of  State,  local,  and  Federal  funds 
(Including  commodities)  made  available  for 
similar  purposes; 

(7)  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  de- 
scribed In  this  Act  will  be  coordinated  with 
each  other  and  other  Federal  programs  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort; 

(8)  the  proposed  comprehensive  State 
plan  or  the  annual  update  thereof  wUl  be 
published  at  least  120  days  prior  to  Its  effec- 
tive date  and  such  plan  or  update  thereof 
will  be  available  to  Interested  parties  and 
to  local  agencies  within  the  State.  Comment 
relating  to  such  plan  mxist  be  accepted  for  a 
minimum  of  45  days  after  such  publica- 
tion; 

(9)  a  final  comprehensive  State  plan,  or 
annual  update  thereof,  will  be  published 
and  made  generally  available  prior  to  Its 
effective  date  together  with  a  summary  of 
the  comments  received  and  an  explanation 
of  the  differences  between  the  proposed  plan 
and  the  final  plan  and  the  reasons  therefor; 

(10)  any  amendment  to  the  final  com- 
prehensive State  plan  prepared  by  the  State 


agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  7 
(a)(1)  will  be  published  as  a  proposed 
amendment  on  which  the  public  may  com- 
ment for  a  period  of  at  least  20  days,  and 
thereafter  the  final  amendment,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  comments  received 
and  the  action  taken  on  such  comments  will 
be  published; 

(11)  procedures  wUl  be  established  to 
assure  that  regulations  and  rules  estab- 
lished, amended,  or  repealed  by  that  State 
will  be  established,  amended,  or  repealed 
with  the  counsel  of  local  agencies  and  con- 
sistent with  State  administrative  procedures 
and  due  process; 

(12)  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  State  and  Its  agencies  from 
funds  derived  from  non-Federal  Sources  for 
the  consolidation  program  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  less  than  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  and  its  agencies  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  on  programs  described 
In  section  4(a)  and  on  similar  on  related 
programs;  and 

(13)  Federal  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  supplement  and  in  no  case  supplant 
State  and/or  local  fxinds. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    COMPREHENSIVE   STATE 
PLAN 

Sec.  9.  (a)  A  comprehensive  State  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section  If 
such  plan — 

(1)  sets  forth  the  procedure  for,  and  the 
results  of,  the  needs  assessments  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  (1); 

(2)  sets  forth  the  goals  to  fce  achieved 
under  the  plan,  the  basic  program  objectives 
and  a  description  of  the  programs  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  plan; 

(3)  sets  forth  the  State's  program  for 
providing  food  and  nutrition  education  and 
Information  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Its  people  as  revealed  In  the  needs  assess- 
ment; 

(4)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  to  assure  that 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  and  local 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations 
within  the  State  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(5)  contains  a  description  of  the  organiza- 
tional structiu-e  through  which  the  program 
consolidated  by  this  Act  will  be  adminis- 
tered: 

(6)  sets  forth  the  State's  program  (If  any) 
for  providing  meals  and  food  and  nutrition 
education  in  connection  with  or  as  a  part 
of  (A)  any  Head  Start  or  Follow  Through 
program  for  children,  (B)  the  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly  carried  out  under 
title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1966,  (C)  the  Community  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Program,  and  (D)  any  other  Federally 
funded  food  or  nutrition  education  program 
carried  oiit  with  funds  not  provided  under 
this  Act. 

(7)  sets  forth  the  procedures  for  moni- 
toring activities  of  the  agencies,  Institutions, 
and  organizations  within  the  State  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  the  State.  Including  a  provision  for 
technical  assistance  by  the  State  to  each 
such  agency,  institution,  and  organization: 

(8)  contains  a  description  of  the  process 
that  the  State  will  use  to  ensure  that  any 
agency,  luptitntion,  or  organization  In  the 
State  which  receives  funds  under  this  Act 
will  annually  develop  or  undate  a  cf^mpre- 
henslve  r'an  for  the  use  of  such  funds  and 
tviat  the  plan  will  be  made  available  to  the 
public  for  comment  as  provided  In  the  com- 
pr°hens!ve  State  plan; 

(9)  provides,  consistent  with  State  law 
and  practice,  for  an  audit  of  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  received  under  this  Act  by 
local  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions; 

(10)  sets  forth  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  State  to  eliminate  unnecessary  paper- 


work and  duplication  of  information  re- 
quests in  regard  to  local  agency  applica- 
tions, evaluations,  and  reporting; 

(11)  prescribes  procedures  to  be  followed 
bv  the  State  when  a  local  agency  falls  to  de- 
velop or  Implement  a  program  plan,  includ- 
ing procediu-es  for  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  in  any  case  funds  are  to  be 
withheld: 

(12)  provides  a  local  agency  appeal  process 
within  the  State  for  any  local  agency  which 
Is  dissatisfied  vsnth  the  State's  action  with 
respect  to  the  State's  compliance  with  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  provisions  of  the 
Act.  A  local  agency  may  appeal  the  final  rul- 
ing of  the  State  to  the  Secretary: 

(13)  provides  for  an  audit  of  expenditiires 
for  each  program  year  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles, 
conducted,  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, by — 

(A)  an  auditor  of  the  State,  using  certi- 
fied public  accountants,  or 

(B)  a  private  certified  public  accountant 
or  auditing  firm  utilizing  certified  public  ac- 
countants; and 

(14)  provides  for  an  annual  report  of  such 
audit 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days 
after  receiving  any  comprehensive  State  plan 
from  any  State,  notify  such  State  in  writing 
whether  such  plan  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary fails  to  notify  any  State  within  the 
time  period  prescribed,  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  no- 
tifies a  State  that  a  plan  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  he  shall  Indicate 
specifically  In  what  respect  such  plan  failed 
and  what  action  must  be  taken  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    PAYMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  State  which  elects  and 
qualifies  to  receive  funds  for  carrying  out  a 
consolidated  program  under  this  Act  shall 
also  be  eligible,  upon  application  therefor, 
to  an  additional  amount  of  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  such  program  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  to  which  such  State  is  entitled 
under  section  5  on  the  condition  that  such 
amount  is  matched  by  such  State  with  an 
equal  amount  of  funds  from  non -Federal 
sources  which  wlU  be  used  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  A  State  may.  If  it  so 
elects,  receive  any  amount  under  this  sec- 
tion equal  to  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  It  is  entitled  to  receive  under  sec- 
tion 5  on  the  condition  that  such  lesser 
amount  Is  matched  by  such  State  vrtth  an 
equal  amount  from  non-Federal  funds  which 
will  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  funds  re- 
ceived by  any  State  under  a  Federal-State 
revenue  sharing  plan  shall  be  considered  to 
be  funds  from  a  non-Federal  source. 

(b)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  anv  fis- 
cal year  for  making  payments  to  States  un- 
der this  section  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In 
full  the  amount  to  which  each  State  Is  en- 
titled under  this  section  for  such  fiscal  vear. 
the  amounts  which  all  States  may  receive 
under  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year  shall 
be  ratably  reduced.  In  case  additional  funds 
become  available  for  making  such  payments 
for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  the  preced- 
ing sentence  Is  applicable,  such  reduced 
amounts  shall  be  Increased  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  were  reduced. 

(c)  Additional  funds  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  a  State  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  upon  certification  of  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary. 

TIME    OF    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  11  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
time  or  times  at  which  payments  under  this 
Act  are  to  be  made  to  States. 
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Act. 
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State. 
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Sec  14.   (a)   The  Secretary 
Ing  with  and  obtaining  the 
State  agency  designated 
7(a)(1),  Shan   prepare   and 
models  for  evaluation  of 
nes3  which  will  be  consisteni 
poses  of  the  consolidation 
ized  by  this  Act.  Evaluation 
programs  should  focvis  on  th  1 
trltlon  services  provided  for 
in  the  State,  the  food  and 
tlon  program,  the  number 
served  by  each  program,  and 
suits  of  such  services  and 

(b)  (1)  Each  State  participating 
soUdatlon  program  authorized 
shall  (A)  select  one  of  the 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
use  a  model  developed  by  ttiat 
shall  be  responsible  for  the 
in  program  evaluation  of  thi 
program  authorized  by  this 
evaluation   design   shall    involve 
tlon  by  local  agencies  of  tha; 

(2)  An  evaluation  report 
slstent  with  the  procedures 
suant  to  this  section  and  the 
henslve  plan  shall  be  prepared 
each  local  agency  and  submitted 
agency    designated    pursuant 
(a)  (1).  No  other  evaluation 
grams  authorized  by  this  Act 
of  local  agencies  hy  the  Stat^ 

(3)  The  annual  State 
report  prepared  pursuant  to 
shall  be  submitted  to  the 
date  as  the  Secretary  shall 
Secretary   shall   analyze   the 
tlons   received    under    this 
shall,  not  later  than  March 
succeeding  the  year  In  which 
are  submitted,  prepare  and 
Congress  a  report  on  such 

(c)  The  Comptroller 
duct  an  evaluation  of  the 
Ized  by  this  ActiLnd,  not  latei 
of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  follo\^ng 
year  In  which  this  Act  is 
and  submit  to  the  Speaker  of 
Representatives   and   the 
Senate  a  report  on  such 
with  such  recommendations, 
recommendations    for 
Comptroller  General  deems 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  autbo 
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ifTNOs  FOR  FOOD       applicable  to  the  consolidated  programs  of 
FACILITIES  all  States  those  program  components  of  the 

various  State  consolidated  programs  deter- 
mined by  him  on  the  basis  of  evaluations 
carried  out  under  this  section  to  most 
effectively  and  efiBciently  meet  the  objective 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  operation  of 
the  consolidated  program  in  the  case  of 
each  State  electing  to  participate  in  such 
program.  The  first  such  evaluation  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  within  three 
months  after  one  or  more  States  have  par- 
ticipated in  such  program  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Thereafter  9(jh  evaluation  shall 
be  made  at  the  end  ofevery  second  year. 
In  carrying  out  his  evaluation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  consolidated  program  In  the  case 
of  any  State,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  In  such  State  to  afford  Inter- 
ested persons  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
give  testimony  regarding  such  program.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  each 
such  evaluation  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

MONITORING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
annually  such  monitoring  programs  in  each 
Stat©  selecting  the  consolidation  program 
authorized  by  this  Act  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. The  monitoring  program  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  include  review  of  the 
plan  for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Monitoring  shall  also  include  re- 
view of  Implementation  of  programs  for  con- 
formity with  this  Act  and  with  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan.  In  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  monitoring  visits  as  well  as  an  excess 
of  such  visits,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
his  visits  under  this  section  with  monitor- 
ing visits  made  by  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

(b)  Whenever,  a  result  of  monitoring 
activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  identifies  areas  of  noncompli- 
ance, the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures 
with  the  appropriate  State  agency  designated 
under  section  7(a)(1)  for  the  necessary 
modifications. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  advice, 
counsel,  and  technical  assistance  upon  re- 
quest of  State  and  local  agencies. 

INTERSTATE   COOPERATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  making  grants  to  States  which 
have  elected  to  consolidate  under  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  interstate  cooperation. 

(b)  Such  grants  for  cooperation  among 
States  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing common  administrative  problems  under 
this  Act  and  for  planning  and  research. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appronri- 
ated  $3  million  for  each  of  the  ten  fiscal 
years  beginning  October  1,  1977,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

FEDERAL     ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  17.  (a)  The  consolidated  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by 
a  separate  identifiable  administrative  unit 
to  be  established  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

fb)  Personnel  to  be  employed  In  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  consolidation  program 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  come  from  pro- 
gram units  administering  the  categorical 
programs  consolidated  under  this  Act.  Any 
additional  personnel  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  consolidated  program 
shall  be  based  on  the  number  and  popula- 
tion of  the  States  which  elect  to  consoli- 
date. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
ized  to  make     dures  to  minimize  all  paper  work  In  regard 
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to  Information  required  of  State  and  local 
agencies. 

DELEGATIONS,    TRANSFERS    OF   FtrNDS,    AND    CON- 
TRACTS BY  THE  STATE  AGENCY 

Sec.  18.  The  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  7(a)  (1)  may,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act — 

(1)  delegate  its  administrative  functions, 
under  this  Act  to  other  appropriate  State 
agencies, 

(2)  transfer  to  such  agencies  administra- 
tive responsibilities  and  any  funds  provided 
to  the  State  under  this  Act,  and 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions for  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  this  Act.  Any  arrangements  entered 
into  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  for  that  year. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  19.  (a)  (1)  No  payment  may  be  made 
under  section  5  or  10  to  any  State  that  has 
failed  to  provide  the  certification  required 
by  section  7(a)  (4). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  that  has  pro- 
vided those  certifications,  if  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  State,  Utids  that  the  compre- 
hensive plan  falls  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  8  and  9.  or  the  State 
has  failed  substantially  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  that  plan,  or  has  failed  to  in- 
form the  Secretary  of  any  substantial  failure 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  that  plan 
or  those  sections,  the  Secretary  is  authorizfed 
to  (A)  reduce  the  amount  otherwise  pay- 
able to  the  State  under  section  5  by  any 
amount  equal  to  not  in  excess  of  ly^  per 
centum,  (B)  refer  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  the  matter  regarding 
any  such  failure  by  a  State  with  a  request 
that  the  Attorney  General  seek  an  injunc- 
tion requiring  compliance  by  the  State  with 
the  requirements  of  sections  8  and  9  or  the 
provisions  of  the  State  plan,  as  the  case  may 
be,  (C)  terminate  the  participation  of  the 
State  in  the  consolidated  program  and  per- 
mit the  State  to  return  to  participation  in 
the  categorical  programs  described  in  sec- 
tion 4  (a),  or  (D)  utilize  any  combination 
of  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  due 
process  procedure  to  consider  appeals  made 
by  local  agencies  under  section  9  (a)    (12). 

(c)  (1)  If  any  State  or  local  agency  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Secretary's  final  action 
with  respect  to  any  action  taken  under  this 
Act,  the  State  may  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  that  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  In  the  exercis- 
ing of  their  authority  under  this  Act  may 
not  prescribe  to  the  State  any  requirement 
for  expenditures  of  funds  other  than  funds 
provided  under  this  Act. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  20.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000-2000d-6) , 
title  DC  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794). 

PARTICIPATION  OP  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Sec  21.  If  a  State  Is  prohibited  by  law 
from  providing  for  the  participation  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  or  Indian 
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tribal  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or 
if  the  Secretary  determines,  after  affording 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
that  a  State  has  substantially  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  such  participation,  he  shall  arrange, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  such  children 
to  receive,  on  an  equitable  basis,  services 
similar  to  those  provided  under  this  Act  to 
public  school  children  in  the  State.  The  cost 
of  providing  those  services  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  paid  from  the  allotment  of  the  State 
under  section  5. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTY 

Sec  22.  Any  Individual  who  Is  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  who  Is 
connected  in  any  capacity  with,  any  part- 
nership, association,  firm,  group,  corporation, 
business,  organization,  or  other  entity,  pub- 
lic or  private,  which  receives  benefits  under 
this  Act  by  means  of  a  grant,  contract  of 


assistance,  subsidy,  or  any  other  form  of 
Federal  assistance,  and  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  embezzles,  misapplies,  steals,  or  ob- 
tains by  fraud,  false  statement,  or  forgery, 
any  funds,  assets,  or  property  obtained  under 
any  program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both;  but 
if  the  amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied, 
stolen  or  obtained  by  fraud,  false  statement, 
or  forgery  does  not  exceed  $200.  such  indi- 
vidual shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  23.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  subject 
to  the  limitation  contained  In  section  16(c) 
on  the  amount  that  may  be  appropriated  for 
Interstate  cooperation  grants. 


EXHIBIT  2 
TABLE  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  BELLMON  "FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  OPTIONAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1977' 

|By  State,  using  fiscal  year  1976  data) 


Federal 

Federal              child  Total  Federal 

food  stamp         nutrition  food  aid 

expenditures   expenditures  expenditures 


10  percent 

Federal 

bonus  (to  be 

matched 

dollar  for 

dollar  by 

State) 


Total 

consolidated 

Federal 

payment 


Alabama 116,624,203  73,359,000 

Alaska.. 5,102,809  2,184,000 

Arizona 54,481,309  28,502,000 

Aikansas 78,363,449  34,618,843 

California 424,302,132  197,484,437 

Colorado 55,426,771  22,893.061 

Connecticut _ 48,256,309  29,715,000 

Delaware 11,233,013  6.537.000 

District  of  Columbia 29.479,542  12,806,780 

Florida 288,896,485  96,765,000 

Georgia 156,792,155  88.476,000 

Guam 11,456,229  1,661.000 

Hawaii 34,397,215  10,494,000 

Idaho 11,392,898  6,420.000 

Illinois 307,829,371  100,106  270 

Indiana 73.185,827  46,130,000 

Iowa 31,632,417  28,021,166 

Kansas.... 16,587,391  22,256,000 

Kentucky 141,734.809  59,800.000 

Louisiana 159,855,422  81,919,754 

Maine 37,893,024  13,389,000 

Maryland 90,382,173  39.325.000 

Massachusetts 146,935,309  62.408,000 

Michigan 154,286,997  69,872.326 

Minnesota 48,160,483  38,891,399 

IVIississippi 119,101,644  54,743,000 

Missouii 92,222,873  50,538,000 

Montana 10,923,331  10,424,237 


189,983,203 

7. 286, 809 

82, 983, 309 

112,982,292 

621,786,569 

78,319.832 

77,971,309 

17.770.013 

42, 286, 322 

385,661,485 

255,268,155 

13,117.229 

44,891.215 

17,812.898 

408,025,591 

119,315,827 

59, 653, 583 

38, 843, 391 

201,534,809 

241,775,176 

51,282,024 

129,  707. 173 

209, 343, 309 

224.159,323 

87,051,882 

173.844,644 

142, 760, 873 

21, 347, 568 


18, 998, 320 

728, 680 

8, 298, 330 

11,298,229 

62,178,656 

7,831,983 

7,  797. 130 

1,777,001 

4, 228, 632 

38, 566, 148 

25,526,815 

1,311.722 

4. 489, 121 

1,781,289 

40,802,559 

11,931,582 

5, 965. 358 

3, 884, 339 

20, 153, 480 

24,177,517 

5, 128, 202 

12,970,717 

20, 934, 330 

22,415,932 

8.  705, 188 

17,384,464 

14,  276, 087 

2, 134, 755 


208,981,523 

8,015,489 

91,281,639 

124, 280, 521 

683, 965, 225 

86,151,815 

85. 768. 439 

19,  547, 014 

46,514,954 

424.227,633 

280. 794. 970 

14.428,951 

49, 380. 336 

19,594,187 

448.828,150 

131,247,409 

65,618,941 

42, 727, 730 

221,688,289 

265, 952. 693 

56. 410. 226 

142. 677. 890 

230. 277. 639 

246, 575, 255 

95, 757, 070 

191,229,108 

157, 036, 960 

23, 482, 324 
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nutrition  food  aid 
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10  percent 
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SUte) 
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consolidated 
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Nebraska. 12,964,609  13,313,865 

Nevada....   11,407,381  5,427  000 

New  Hampshire 16, 836, 855  8, 286  000 

New  Jersey 170,091,309  69,699  332 

New  Mexico. 47,925,784  21,061000 

New  York.    314,151,421  230,867,734 

North  Carolina 150, 108,  378  99,  223  660 

North  DakoU 4,682,321  6  097  424 

Ohio 289,564,341  99,826;000 

Oklahoma 46,249,809  31,580,000 

Oregon 55,328,858  21,185,000 

Pennsylvama 213,598,789  103,968  000 

Puerto  Rico 555, 143,  702  57,  780, 000 

Rhode  Island 23,548,549  8,233  000 

South  Carolina 121,037,223  63,225  000 

South  Dakota 8,750,332  9,967  661 

Tennessee 143,750,153  63,751.535 

Texas 322,192,310  171,241,000 

.Utah 13,ttBer«»  12,677,469 

y?"pont 1>>513,283  8,885,000 

Viigin  Islands ^,519,466  2  441  000 

Vi'Sinia 78,624,190  59.534,000 

Washington 172,836,509  31,251,000 

WestVirginia 58,158,615  24,652,000 

Wisconsin /38. 793. 212  38.449.000 

Wyoming /   2,994,966  2,716,000 

Samoa  American 1 1,267,000 

Trust  Territories J 1,424,000 


26, 278. 474 
16, 834, 381 
25, 122, 855 

239, 790, 641 
68, 986,  784 

545,019,155 

249,  332,  038 
10, 779. 655 

389,  390, 341 
77, 829, 809 

76,  513,  858 
317, 566, 789 
612, 923, 702 

31, 781,  549 

184, 262,  223 

18,  717, 993 

207.  501, 688 

493, 433, 310 

25, 776, 277 

21, 098, 283 

12, 960.  466 

138, 158, 190 

104, 087, 509 

82.810.615 

77,  242,  212 
5,710.966 
1,  267. 000 
1,424,000 


2, 627, 847 

1, 683, 438 

2, 512, 285 

23,979,064 

6, 898, 678 

54,501,915 

24, 933, 203 

1. 077, 965 

38, 939, 034 

7, 782, 980 

7, 651,  385 

31,  756, 678 

61, 292, 370 

3, 178, 154 

18, 426, 222 

1,871,799 

20, 750, 168 

49,343,331 

2, 577, 627 

2, 109,  828 

1,296,046 

13, 815, 819 

10, 408, 750 

8, 281, 061 

7, 724, 221 

571, 096 

126,  700 

142, 400 


28, 906, 321 

18, 517, 819 

27, 635. 140 

263, 769, 705 

75. 885, 462 

599, 521. 070 

274,265,241 

11,857,620 

428, 329, 375 

85, 612, 789 

84, 165, 243 

349, 323, 467 

674, 216, 072 

34, 959, 703 

202, 688, 445 

20, 589. 792 

228, 251, 856 

542, 776, 641 

28, 353, 904 

23,208,111 

14,256,512 

151, 974, 009 

114,496.259 

91, 091, 676 

84,  966, 433 

6, 282, 062 

1, 393. 700 

1,566,400 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  for  inviting  me  to  join  him 
on  this  very  important,  progressive,  and 
far-reaching     legislation.     As     Senator 
Bellmon  has  indicated,  a  major  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  is  the  concept  of  option- 
ality.  In  other  words,  States  which  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  food  program 
consolidation  may  do  so,  while  those  not 
so  desiring  are  not  penalized  in  any  way 
for  continuing  to  participate  in  Federal 
food  programs  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  As  you  may  recall,  Mr.  President, 
optionality  was  an  overriding  philoso- 
phy of  the  Domenici-Bellmon  Optional 
Education  Funding  Simplification  Act, 
which  we  cointroduced  in  the  waning 
days    of    the    94th    Congress    and    re- 
introducing this  year.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  approach  offers  States  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  to  manage  Federal  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Record  with  a 
lengthy  reiteration  of  the  specifics  of 
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this  new  bill,  which  my  colleague  has 
ably  summarized  in  his  introductory 
remarks.  Rather,  I  would  prefer  to  of- 
fer some  philosophical  comments,  which 
are  deeply  rooted  in  my  previous  expe- 
rience as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.  While  serving  in  that 
capacity  I  believe  that  I  shared,  with 
other  State  and  local  administrators, 
the  depth  of  frustration  one  experiences 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  my  constituency. 

This  frustration  drives  from  two  basic 
problems  which  are  Intrinsic  to  so  many 
Federal  assistance  programs — first  is  the 
problem  of  nonspeciflcity;  second  Is  the 
problem  of  redtape. 

Sometimes  I  am  concerned  that  we  in 
the  Congress  share  with  oiu:  counter- 
parts in  the  administration  a  certain 
arrogance  toward  the  wisdom  and  ability 
of  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry  to  know 
what  is  best  for  them  and  to  effectively 
manage  their  own  programs.  This 
arrogance  is  often  reflected  in  sweeping 
Federal  programs  which  we,  here  in 
Washington,  contrive  and  offer  as  solu- 


tions to  local  problems.  Clearly,  Federal 
assistance  is  needed  and  greatly  sought- 
after  by  State  and  local  governments. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  our  Federal  pro- 
grams, in  attempting  to  meet  the  gen- 
eral needs  of  all,  fail  to  meet  the  speciflc 
needs  of  any.  Thus  we  see  massive  sums 
of  mistargeted  Federal  money,  shameful 
abuses  of  Federal  programs,  and  growing 
local  disenchantment  with  big,  central- 
ized government. 

The  second  problem  faced  dally  by 
local  administrators  is  the  enigma  of 
Federal  redtape,  and  how  to  cope  with  it. 
The  plethora  of  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  which  are  built  into  Federal 
spending  programs  are  intended  to 
assure  that  the  taxpayer's  dollars  are 
being  wisely  and  prudently  spent.  How 
ironic  it  is  that  vast  sums  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  are  expended  to  implement  these 
same  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines. 

Another  imfortunate  characteristic  of 
redtape  is  that  it  tends  to  build  on  itself. 
Every  year  more  rules  and  regulations 
are  promulgated  in  order  to  implement 
new  programs  and  to  fine  time  existing 
ones.  It  is  an  impossible  task  for  the  con- 
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scientious  local  adminlstrs  tor  to  keep  up 
to  date  with  these  new  ml  ^  which  seem 
to  "spring  up  like  toads'  ools  after  an 
autumn  rain." 

In  concusion,  I  believe  hat  the  prin- 
cipal contribution  of  t  le  Bellmon- 
Domenici  bill  is  that  it  e  Tectively  cir- 
ciunvents  the  above  proble  ns  by  permit- 
ting the  States — if  they  so  desire — ^to 
plan  their  own  food  prograi  iis  based  upon 
their  own  needs  and  to  nu  i  them  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  inte -f erence.  The 
end  result,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  a 
higher  level  of  nutrition  f  )r  millions  of 
Americans,  with  minima:  increase  in 
Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  h  Government 
and  out  of  Government  at  the  national 
level  and  at  the  State  level  who  talk  to- 
day about  the  need  for  relorm  in  terms 
of  Federal  programs,  the  leed  to  build 
flexibility  into  the  program  5,  the  need  to 
find  a  better  way,  the  neec  to  eliminate 
the  ever-growing  arbitrari  less  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs,  th  ;  rather  fan- 
tastic growth  in  the  regul  itory  process 
and  the  ensuing  proliferation  of  red- 
tape — and  I  believe  those  leople  are  in 
predominance  in  the  Unii  ed  States  in 
terms  of  speaking  about  a  need — to  all 
of  those  in  the  executive  b-anch,  at  the 
local  level,  and  here  in  Congress,  I 
strongly  suggest  that  they  look  at  the 
concept  and  philosophy  esp  oused  in  this 
bill  brought  here  to  the  S  ;nate  by  the 
good  senior  Senator  from  O  dahoma  and 
also  that  they  look  at  Sena  e  bill  3849  in 
the  last  Congress,  a  consclidation  and 
simplification  and  optiontl  system  in 
education  which  Senator  1  >ellmon  and 
I  will  reintroduce  in  the  ;iext  8  or  10 
days. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  because 
everyone  is  talking  about  t  -ying  to  find 
a  better  way,  a  new  way  i  nd  everyone 
seems  to  have  a  degree  ol  dissatisfac- 
tion with  a  centralized  typ;  categorical 
grant  program  in  the  field  o :  social  serv- 
ices across  the  board.  Wi  at  we  have 
come  up  with  here  and  ir  the  educa- 
tional bill  might  very  prop€  rly  be  called 
an  experiment,  for  we  do  not  in  either 
bill  say  we  are  going  from  1 1  categorical 
grant  program  to  another  i  rogram,  but 
rather  say  for  those  States  Jiat  want  to 
plan  for  a  simplification  an  1  a  takeover 
under  Federal  guidelines  >f  nutrition 
program  we  are  giving  then  an  oppor- 
tunity in  very  open  and  c  mfrontation 
type  hearings  at  the  local  level,  with 
their  State  officials,  and  wi*i  the  Inter- 
est groups  that  are  protectee  imder  these 
various  bills  to  come  up  vith  a  State 
plan. 

We  give  the  national  Gov(  rnment  sig- 
nificant oversight  overseeii  g  the  ulti- 
mate approval  of  that  Stat;  plan.  And 
once  all  of  that  has  gone  through  we 
would  hope  that  in  the  fieh  of  delivery 
we  wiU  have  a  number  of  States  that 
would  take  the  nutrition  program  and 
demonstrate  that  there  may  be  a  better 
way  and  that  they  may  have  some  of  the 
intelligence,  the  administrs  tive  capac- 
ity, the  knowledge  of  nee<s  and  that 
they  find  that  better  way  in  the  market- 
place of  implementation,  rat  ler  than  the 
rhetoric  of  reform.  We  envi  ;ion  that,  if 
interested  committed  people  will  look  at 
this,  they  will  see  it  as  an  opportunity 
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to  put  in  the  implementation  market- 
place of  dehvery.  It  will  put  into  that 
marketplace  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
States  that  might  say: 

"We  choose  it  and  you  look  at  us,  look 
at  us  every  year,  look  at  us  as  often  as 
you  want,  and  under  this  bill  you  let  us 
try  it,  and  we  want  to  prove  to  you  that 
we  have  the  better  way,  and  the  better 
way  is  to  let  us  have  some  of  the  flexibil- 
ity rather  than  the  rigidity  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs.  Let  us  imder  the  goals  of 
Federal  legislation  find  better  ways  to  get 
rid  of  the  bureaucracy  and  redtape  and 
deUver  the  service  or  the  in-kind  of  as- 
sistance. And  we  want  an  opportunity  to 
prove  to  you  that  it  will  work  better  than 
the  one  designed,  administered,  and  reg- 
ulated from  Washington,  D.C." 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  gone 
into  the  details.  He  knows  them  far  bet- 
ter than  I.  He  is  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  has  done  a  lot  of  work 
in  nutrition.  I  speak  only  to  those  people 
who  rhetorically  are  out  seeking  a  better 
way,  seeking  reform,  seeking  to  rid  the 
system  of  the  inhibitions  of  redtape,  of 
the  expenditures  of  administration  imder 
the  guise  of  helping  a  group  of  people 
or  a  kind  of  person.  I  speak  to  those  in 
Congress,  out  of  Congress,  in  the  admin- 
istration. This  idea  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  It  will  not  destroy  the  cate- 
gorical grant  program;  it  will  merely  give 
us  something  to  measure  against  it,  and, 
in  a  typical  American  kind  of  concept,  it 
will  provide  competition  between  this 
kind  of  approach  and  the  categorical 
grant  program. 

For  those  of  us  who  think  things  might 
be  done  better  in  the  States  than  from 
Washington,  the  competition  for  per- 
formance will  be  reassurable.  Those  of 
us  who  want  to  try  it  will  have,  in  the 
marketplace  of  implementation  and 
measurement  as  to  performance,  two 
competing  systems,  perhaps  one  with 
only  four  or  five  States  involved  in  it, 
and  that  very  competition  might  be  good 
for  the  social  programs  by  way  of  evalu- 
ation, but  I  am  absolutely  positive  that 
it  will  prove  that  there  is  a  better  way, 
and  perhaps  give  us  the  foot  in  the  door 
in  terms  of  a  notion  of  basic  reform  for 
many  of  our  social  programs,  from  med- 
icaid on  down,  that  might  prove  that  we 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  trusting  of  our 
States  and  State  legislatures,  and  of  lead- 
ership at  the  local  level. 

I  for  one  consider  it  a  challenge  to 
those  who  think  the  way  we  are  doing 
it  now  is  the  best.  I  wish  they  would  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  encourage  this 
as  an  approach  to  competition  for  better 
performance  for  our  people  in  important 
areas  of  social  imdertaking  by  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

I  have  not  talked  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  but  I  think  even  to 
make  it  a  demonstration  approach  and 
say  "Let  us  try  it  in  three  or  four  States," 
for  those  who  are  so  cautious  and  ter- 
ribly concerned  about  the  protection  that 
the  categorical  grant  program  now  gives, 
I  would  settle  for  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  in  4  or  5  years  the  States 
would  be  clamoring,  the  special  interest 
groups,  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help, 
would  be  clamoring  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 


do  this  and  bring  in  numerous  of  the 
Federal  programs  we  try  so  hard  to  help 
with,  and  more  often  than  not  end  up 
with  frustration,  arbitrariness,  fraud, 
and  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  go- 
ing to  happen  with  the  rigidity  we  strive 
to  build  in  for  a  country  as  diverse  as 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hoiu:  of  2  pjn.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


REFORMING  FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TION: AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS 
COME 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  to  S.  600,  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1977.  The  bill,  which  I 
have  sponsored,  along  with  Senators 
Percy  and  Ribicoff,  imdertakes  to  re- 
form the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  by 
setting  a  strict  agenda  and  discipline 
through  which,  over  a  period  of  8  years, 
the  Congress  would  scrutinize  the  pur- 
poses, structures,  and  activities  of  the 
regulatory  agencies. 

This  is  legislation  which  I  know  that 
the  White  House  is  seriously  considering 
as  an  eflfective  means  for  implementing 
the  strongly  held  desire  and  promise  of 
President  Carter  to  make  governmental 
regulation  more  responsive. 

A  series  of  action-forcing  deadlines 
would,  of  necessity,  assure  that  Congress 
makes  regulatory  reform  the  pending 
business  on  the  fioor  of  both  Houses  by 
a  set  date.  If  comprehensive  action  is 
then  delayed,  the  affected  agencies  would 
be  limited  in  their  authority  first  to  issue 
new  regulations,  and  later  to  enforce 
existing  rules — except  for  those  rules 
certified  as  necessary  for  public  health 
and  safety.  A  final  sunset  provision  would 
terminate  each  affected  agency  for  which 
Congress  had  not  enacted  reform. 

This  bill  is  attracting  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  conservatives,  moderates,  and 
liberals  alike.  The  basic  sunset  proposal 
has  been  studied,  questioned,  and  re- 
viewed to  the  extent  that  there  is  now 
considerable  agreement  that  it  is  both 
a  responsible  and  workable  vehicle  for 
congressional  oversight.  Here  then  is  an- 
other example  of  congressional  maturity: 
where  Congress  has  the  courage  and  wis- 
dom to  discipline  itself  to  achieve  com- 
prehensive regulatory  reform,  and  com- 
mits itself  to  a  difficult  undertaking- 
just  as  in  the  case  of  budget  reform  a 
few  years  back— confident  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  will  be  able  to  arrive 
at  reasonable  understandings  among 
reasonable  men.  This  has  been  our  tradi- 
tion and  it  is  our  future. 

In  a  recent  column,  noted  columnist 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  has  taken 
cognizance  of  developments  in  the  regu- 
latory area.  The  able  and  incisive  Mr. 
Buckley  sees  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1977  as  a  potential  revalidation  of  the 
democratic     process     and     democratic 


government.  This  is  because  the  measure 
reaffirms  the  vital  need  for  systematic 
regulatory  oversight  by  the  legislative 
branch,  after  years  of  virtual  abdication. 
Now,  the  95th  Congress  appears  ready 
to  bring  the  regulatory  agencies  back 
under  its  supervision — ready  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  renewing,  and  in  many  cases 
reformulating,  regulation  which  is  more 
responsive  to  public  concerns  and  more 
in  line  with  an  interdependent,  highly 
technological  economy.  Where  appropri- 
ate, through  the  discipline  of  S.  600,  if 
and  when  enacted,  Congress  will  appear 
to  be  prepared  to  scrap  those  regulations 
and  procedures  which  do  not  serve  the 
interests  of  American  consumers,  busi- 
nessmen, or  labor. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my  es- 
teemed colleagues,  Senators  Allen,  Htjd- 
DLESTON,  Stafford,  and  Roth,  have  now 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
legislation  along  with  27  other  Senators. 
I  invite  all  those  Senators  who  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  personal- 
ly review  S.  600  to  join  us  in  cosponsor- 
ing this  bill,  which  when,  and  if,  enacted 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  William  F.  Buckley's  column 
from  the  March  11,  1977  Washington 
Star  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Par-Seeing  Bid  To  Regulate  the 
Regulators 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
Sen.  Charles  Percy,  along  with  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Bjrrd  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Is  promoting  a  bill 
which  all  good  men  should  endorse,  and  it 
is  heartening  to  see  the  bipartisan  auspices 
under  which  It  la  launched. 

The  bUl  is  complicated,  but  the  wonderful 
Ingenuity  of  it  overwhelms  the  slight  cost  of 
mastering  that  complication.  And  if  the  bUl 
is  passed,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  ide.^  of  democratic  government  will 
be  revalidated. 

Because  as  things  now  stand,  the  average 
American  is  probably  affected  in  the  course 
of  a  typical  year  less  by  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, than  by  regulations  passed  by  bodies 
created  by  Congress,  some  of  them  genera- 
tions ago,  and  loosed  upon  society  to  tor- 
ment the  public. 

How  do  you  get  rid  of  a  regulatory  agency? 
Or,  for  that  matter,  how  do  you  go  about 
reforming  It? 

The  answer  is  you  don't.  Because  the  agen- 
cies are  super-lobbies,  and  entrenched  as 
they  are,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  Washington, 
anyone  who  attempts  a  neat  Incision  to  pluck 
them  out  runs  into  paralyzing  pressures  and 
complications  by  men  and  women  struggling 
to  maintain  power,  prestige  and  aflBuence. 

The  neatness  of  the  Regxilatory  Reform 
Act  of  1977  is  in  the  so-called  sunset  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  It  would  say — for  in- 
stance, to  the  infamous  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  recently  under- 
took to  instruct  a  company  on  the  exact 
size  C'f  the  partitions  separating  the  stalls 
in  the  factory  washrooms — :  If  no  plan  for 
comprehensive  reform  is  passed,  then,  sub- 
ject to  certain  qualifications,  you  go  auto- 
maticaUy  out  of  existence. 


Under  the  circumstances,  the  usual  at- 
tempts by  these  agencies  to  frustrate  reform 
would  constitute  a  self-immolation.  As  far 
as  OSHA  is  concerned,  one  could  only  wish 
that  exactly  that  would  happen. 

But  some  of  the  agencies  do  work  that 
ought  to  be  done.  But  virtually  all  of  them 
need  to  be  reformed  with  a  view  to  con- 
temporary problems. 

If  the  RRA  is  passed,  all  regulatory  agen- 
cies would  be  reformed  or  scrapped  over  a 
period  of  eight  years.  The  bUl's  sponsors 
have  carefully  grouped  the  agencies  in  re- 
lated areas.  For  instance,  during  the  first 
two-year  period,  those  agencies  would  be 
examined  that  deal  with  energy,  the  envi- 
ronment, housing  and  occupational  health 
and  safety.  A  moment's  thought  establishes 
the  interconnections  in  these  fields. 

What  then  would  happen  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  recom- 
mend a  reform  plan  to  Congress  for  the 
above  agencies  by  April  30,  1979.  The  rele- 
vant committees  of  Congress  would  receive 
these  recommendations,  weigh  them,  hold 
hearings,  amend  them,  accept  them,  reject 
them  but  in  any  event  report  out  a  reform 
bill  by  May  1,  1980. 

If  by  Aug.  1,  1980,  Congress  has  faUed  to 
act  on  that  reform  bill,  then  from  that 
moment  on  the  affected  agencies  would 
lose  their  authority  to  issue  any  new  rules 
(except  those  certified  as  necessary  for  pub- 
lic health  and  safety) . 

If  by  Oct.  1  Congress  has  not  yet  acted, 
then  the  affected  agencies  would  lose  their 
authority  to  enforce  the  old  rules. 

If  by  Dec.  31  Congress  has  not  acted,  then 
the  affected  agencies  would  cease  to  exist. 
It  is  contemplated  by  the  prescient  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  that  the  cycle  would 
continue  and  infinitum.  And  of  course  it 
should.  This  means  that  every  government 
regulatory  body — and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100,  whose  rulings  result  in  an  ex- 
penditure of  $60  bUlion  a  year  if  you  take 
the  word  of  the  GAO,  $120  billion  If  you 
take  the  word  of  President  Ford's  econo- 
mists— would  be  re-examined  every  eight 
years. 

This  Is  hardly  too  much  to  ask,  since  it 
takes  far  less  than  eight  years  for  situations 
to  change  drastically,  as  witness  the  energy 
crisis,  which  Is  less  than  four  years  old. 

Complaints  against  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  climbed  up  the  taxonomlc  ladder 
to  sit  side  by  side  with  complaints  against 
the  weather,  taxes  and  ill  health. 

It  has  simply  been  assumed  that  nothing 
ever  can  be  done  about  it.  And  with  good 
reason,  because  in  fact  practically  nothing 
ever  has  been  done  about  them. 

That  is  why  Sen.  Percy's  bill  is  reason  to 
ring  the  bells,  and  remind  ourselves  that  we 
are  supposed  to  be  a  self-governing  republic. 
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Principal    Provisions    of    the    Regulatort 
Reform  Act  of   1977 

Introduced  by  Senators  Charles  H.  Percy  (R- 
111.),  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.),"  and 
Abraham  Ribicoff  (D-Conn.)  for  referral 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

The  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1977  sets 
forth  a  discipline  for  action,  to  apply  both  to 
Congress  and  the  President.  Over  a  period  of 
eight  years,  from  1979  through  1986,  the 
President  would  submit  to  the  Congress,  by 
May  1  of  each  year,  comprehensive  plans  for 
reforming  regulation  In  four  specific  areas  of 
the  economy,  namely: 

96th  Congress  ( 1979-80)— energy,  the  en- 
vironment, housing,  and  occupational  health 
and  safety: 

97th  Congress  (1981-82) — transportation 
and  communications; 

98th  Congress  (1983-84)— banking  and  fi- 
nance, international  trade,  and  government 
procurement;  and 

99th  Congress  (1985-86) — food,  consumer 
health  and  safety,  economic  trade  practices, 
and  labor-management  relations. 


Each  plan  would  Include  recommendations 
for  increasing  competition,  and  for  proce- 
dural, functional,  administrative  and  struc- 
tural reforms. 

To  ensure  that  the  impact  of  regulatory 
activity  is  In  the  Nation's  best  Interest,  the 
President  will  include  In  his  plan  a  report  on 
the  cumulative  impact  of  federal  regulation 
on  the  following  industry  groupings: 
Transportation  and  agriculture  industries; 
Mining,  heavy  manufacturing,  and  public 
utilities; 

Construction  and  light  manufacturing  In- 
dustries; 

Communication,  finance,  insurance,  real 
estate,   and   trade  and  service  industries. 

To  provide  a  wider  perspective  on  these 
problems,  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  will 
simultaneously  submit  comprehensive  re- 
ports to  Congress  concerning: 

The  purposes  for  which  each  agency  was 
established; 

Significant  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
regulated  areas;  the  impact  of  such  changes 
on  the  agency's  effectiveness;  and  the  con- 
tinued appropriateness  of  original  statutory 
purposes; 

The  net   Impact  of  the   agency  and  the 
degree  to  which  It  has  achieved  Its  purposes: 
The   cost-efficiency   of   the   operations   of 
each  agency:  and 

Practical,  more  efficient,  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  achieving  those  regulatory  needs 
which  currently  must  be  served. 

If  the  President  does  not  submit  a  plan  by 
May  1  of  the  first  year,  the  relevant  com- 
mittee would  write  and  report  their  own 
plan(s)  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  to  become  the 
pending  business  of  both  Houses  not  later 
than  May  1  of  the  second  year. 

Should  Congress  fall  to  approve  compre- 
hensive regulatory  reform  legislation  In  the 
designated  area  by  August  1  of  the  second 
year,  the  affected  agencies  will  lose  their  au- 
thority to  make  new  rules  (except  those  es- 
sential for  preserving  public  health  and 
safety) . 

Should  Congress  fall  to  pass  comprehen- 
sive reform  legislation  by  October  1  of  the 
second  year,  enforcement  of  existing  rules  of 
the  affected  agencies  will  be  suspended  (ex- 
cept those  essential  for  preserving  public 
health  and  safety). 

Should  Congress  fall  to  enact  comprehen- 
sive reform  legislation  by  December  31  of  the 
second  year,  a  "sunset"  provision  comes  into 
play,  terminating  each  affected  agency  for 
which  Congress  has  not  enacted  reform.  Re- 
sDonslblllty  for  enforcing  health  and  safety 
rules  would  pass  to  the  Justice  Department. 
After  an  el?ht-year  re.splte  following  the 
original  review  period  (1979-86).  Congress 
would  begin  the  reform  process  again  (In 
199.'5).  and  continue  such  cycle  thereafter, 
examining  agencies  in  the  same  order  unless 
Congress  and  the  President  change  the  order 
by  law. 

This  timetable  .should  in  no  way  reform 
efforts  already  underway,  or  which  may  arise 
in  ttie  interim,  under  the  designated  year  for 
that  particular  facet  of  regulation.  Thus,  It 
does  not  mean  that  transportation  reform 
must  wait  until  1981,  or  consumer  safety  re- 
form until  1985.  Rather,  It  ensures  that  if  no 
comprehensive  reform  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  dates,  then  the  discipline  imposed 
by  the  bill  would  come  into  play.  If  Congress 
wants  to  act  sooner,  all  the  better. 


ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN 

DROUGHT-STRICKEN  AREAS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  56 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  Un  ted  States: 

Over  the  past  two  years  many  of  the 
Western  and  Plains  states  of  our  nation 
have  been  victims  of  a  pro  onged,  severe 
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drought  have 
and  they  will 


drought.  The  effects  of  the 
built  up  over  many  months  J 
take  a  long  time  to  correct.  Even' long 
periods  of  rain  would  not  '  I'holly  relieve 
the  problem  now. 
The  human  and  economlp  costs  of  the 

drought  have  been  high.  It      -  ...^ 

ized  municipal  water  supplies,  damaged 
crops  and  pastiu-eland  and  lepleted  live- 
stock nimabers.  The  drough  has  Inflicted 
financial  hardship  on  coun  less  farmers, 
ranchers,  businessmen  and  )thers,  and  it 
continues  to  pose  a  serious  t  ireat  to  their 
livelihood. 

The  Federal  government  has  already 
made  available  almost  a  b  lllon  dollars 
in  drought  assistance  throu  rh  loans  and 
cost-sharing  programs.  Alt  lough  we  do 
not  have  enough  money  t(  meet  every 
requirement  or  indemnify  e  very  loss,  we 
can  provide  additional  help  in  certain 
areas.  I  am  recommending  a  variety  of 
assistance  programs  which  will  be  ap- 
plied in  each  area  depencing  on  how 
severely  the  drought  has  affected  the 
people  of  that  region. 

In  addition,  we  can  enccurage  water 
conservation  through  several  existing 
government  programs.  In  nany  cases, 
water  conservation  is  our  o  ily  hope  for 
immediate  relief.  As  a  nati  )n,  we  must 
begin  to  conserve  our  water  i  upplies,  and 
government— at  all  levels— r  mst  lead  the 
way. 

The  measures  I  propose  will  allocate 
benefits  fairly,  will  mitigate  some  of  the 
worst  effects  of  the  droug  it,  and  will 
support  individuals  and  cor  imunlties  in 
their  efforts  to  conserve  wa  er.  Some  of 
these  proposals  will  require  nodificatlon 
of  existing  programs  or  additional  fund- 
ing. Others  will  require  totally  new  legis- 
lation. All  of  these  will  be  tei  tiporary  au- 
thorities: they  are  designed  o  cope  with 
short-term  problems,  and  t  ley  will  ex- 
pire on  September  30,  1977. 

Specifically,  I  propose  tie  foUowing 
legislative  actions: 
—New  temporary  author  ty  to  allow 
the  Economic  Developme  nt  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Parmer ;  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  ;150  million 
in  grants  and  $300  mil  ion  in  low- 
interest  (5%)  loans  to  (  ommunities 
for  emergency  water  syst  m  Improve- 
ments which  can  be  comi  leted  quick- 
ly and  which  are  essen;lal  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  safety. 
—Establishment  of  a  new  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  droight  assist- 
ance loan  program  to  orovide  $50 
million  in  low-interest  (J  %)  loans  to 
small  businesses  in  ma  or  drought 
designated  areas. 
—Establishment  of  a  ntw  Farmers 
Home  Administration  ( rought  as- 
sistance loan  program  In  which 
prospective  losses  can  le  Included. 
This  program  will  provi<  e  $100  mil- 
lion In  5%  loans  to  fi  irmers  and 
ranchers  in  major  droight  desig- 
nated areas. 
— New  legislation  to  authoi  ize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  ]  (rovlde  $100 
million  in  low-interest  [5%)  loans 
to  purchasers  of  water    (Endorse- 


ment of  the  water  bank  objectives 
of  S-925) . 
—Supplemental    funds    totalling    $14 
million  for  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  to  ensure  adequate 
energy  supplies. 
— Supplemental  fimds  In  the  amount 
of  $30  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  provide  assistance  to  ir- 
rigators   on    Federal    Reclamation 
projects. 
—Transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Administration  authority 
to  administer  and  fund  the  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Peed  Program. 
— Supplemental  funds  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  In  the  amount  of  $100  mil- 
lion to  provide  for  cost-sharing  of 
emergency  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices. 
In  addition,  I  have  directed  the  fol- 
lowing administrative  measures: 
— The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  will  make  available  addi- 
tional Federal  lands  for  grazing  and 
Issue  emergency  permits  as  appro- 
priate. 
— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
take  administrative  steps  to  ensure 
that  trained  fire -fighters  and  essen- 
tial equipment  are  available  to  meet 
the  increased  danger  of  forest  and 
wildfires. 
When  added  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $200  million  for  disaster 
assistance,  these  new  legislative  proposals 
will  provide  almost  $1  billion  in  addi- 
tional drought  assistance  and  bring  to 
almost  $2  billion  the  assistance  provided 
by  the  Federal  government. 

I  believe  the  legislative  proposals  and 
administrative  actions  outlined  above  of- 
fer the  best  possibility  of  providing  im- 
mediate assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of 
some  of  our  fellow  Americans  In  this  pe- 
riod of  crisis.  I  urge  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  legislative  proiX)sals  and 
their  timely  adoption.  If  we  are  to  be 
of  real  help  to  the  people  afflicted,  time 
is  of  the  essence. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  23.  1977. 

ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
received  today,  relative  to  drought,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry; 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs; 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works;  and  Small 
Business.  This  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  the  ottier  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 :  10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to,  without 
amendment,  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  7)  relating  to  the  freedom 
of  emigration. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  489)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  with  amendments  In  which  It  re- 
quests the  concui-rence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  anounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  3437) 
to  make  certain  technical  and  miscel- 
laneous amendments  to  provisions  relat- 
ing to  vocational  education  contained  In 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1976,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  tliat  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  142)  urging  the 
Canadian  Government  to  reassess  its 
policy  of  permitting  the  killing  of  new- 
bom  harp  seals,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  commimica- 
tlons  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

EC-961.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Division  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  for  the  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  Jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-962.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  withdrawal  of 
one  recession  proposal  and  three  revisions  to 
previously  reported  deferrals  contained  In  the 
President's  eighth  special  message  for  fiscal 
year  1977;  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975.  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Budget,  Armed  Services, 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation.  Fi- 
nance and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

EC-963.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Com- 
mission's determination  to  extend  the  time 
period  for  rendering  a  final  decision  in  the 
proceeding  before  the  agency  in  No.  36420, 
Joint-line  Routing  of  Coal,  CR  and  LN  RR's 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-964.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  1979 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (with 
accomprtinylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-965.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  in  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Notes  on  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
Countries  in  the  Middle  East  (with  an  ac- 
compajiying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EO-966.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  Council 
Act  2-12,  "An  Act  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  District  of  Columbia  teachers" 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-967.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Department  of  Justice's  intention 
to  expand  the  data  base  of  the  Automated 
Intelligence  Records  System,  in  accordance 
with  the  Privacy  Act  (with  accompanjrlng 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-968.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  Five-Year  Plan 
for  the  development  of  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1975 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 

EC-969.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Indian  Educa- 
tion: The  Right  To  Be  Indian",  Third  Annual 
Report,  March  1976  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-970.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  cal- 
endar year  1976  report  on  Extraordinary  Con- 
tractual Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National 
Defense  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicateid: 

POM-IOO..  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  168 
adopted  by  th*  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  applying  to  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
power  to  veto  any  particular  item  or  Items 
of  any  appropriations  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Applying  to  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
"House  Joint  RESOLtrrioN  No.   168 

"Whereas,  over  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
federal  government  has  frequently  made 
appropriations  of  funds  substantially  In  ex- 
cess of  revenue  collections,  thereby  amass- 
ing considerable  deficits  and  necessitating 
extensive  borrowing:  and 

"Whereas,  deficit  spending  by  the  federal 


government  has  bean  a  major  cause  of  and 
contributor  to  the  Inflation  of  our  national 
cvurency;  and 

"Whereas,  Inflation  Imposes  the  heaviest 
financial  burden  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
it,  and  deficit  spending  Imposes  the  funding 
of  federal  debts  on  future  generations  of 
Americans  who  have  had  no  voice  In  the 
incurring  of  such  debts;  and 

"Whereas,  the  inflationary  consequences 
of  federal  budgetary  deficits  have  impaired 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  under- 
mined the  value  of  its  currency,  and  have 
contributed  to  financial  and  other  difficul- 
ties and  dislocations  for  state  and  local 
governments;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  more  effectively  deal  with  this 
problem  were  he  able  to  exercise  an  item 
veto  when  considering  any  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  not  been,  nor  does  It 
appear  that  there  will  be,  any  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  such  item  veto; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  the  event  of  Congressional 
Inaction,  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
right  to  initiate  constitutional  change 
through  application  by  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  states  to  the  Con- 
gress, calling  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  is  required  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  call  such 
a  convention  upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tions; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  pursuant  to  Article 
V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  does  hereby 
make  application  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  to 
the  several  states  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, to- wit: 

"  '1.  The  President  shall  have  the  power  to 
veto  any  particular  Item  or  Items  of  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  the  veto  shall  not 
affect  the  Item  or  items  to  which  he  does  not 
object.  The  item  or  items  objected  to  shall 
not  take  effect  except  in  the  manner  hereto- 
fore provided  in  this  Constitution  as  to  bills 
which  fail  to  receive  the  President's  ap- 
proval.' 

"And  be  it  resolved  further.  That  unless 
rescinded  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, this  application  shall  constitute  a 
continuing  application  for  such  convention 
pursuant  to  Article  V,  until  the  legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  states  shall  have  made 
like  applications  and  such  convention  shall 
have  been  called  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Resolved  further.  That  since  this  method 
of  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion has  never  been  completed  to  the  point 
of  calling  a  convention  and  no  interpretation 
of  the  power  of  the  states  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right  has  ever  been  made  by  any  court  or 
any  qualified  tribunal,  if  there  be  such,  and 
since  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  a  matter 
of  basic  sovereign  rights  and  the  Interpreta- 
tion thereof  Is  primarily  in  the  sovereign 
government  making  such  exercise,  and  since 
the  power  to  use  such  right  in  full  also  car- 
ries the  power  to  use  such  right  in  part,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  interprets  Ar- 
ticle V  to  mean  that  If  two-thirds  of  the 
states  make  application  for  a  convention  to 
propose  an  identical  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution for  ratification,  with  a  limitation 
that  suoh  amendment  be  the  only  matter  be- 
fore it,  that  such  convention  would  have 
power  only  to  propose  the  specified  amend- 
ment, would  be  limited  to  such  proposal,  and 
would  not  have  power  to  vary  the  text  there- 
of, nor  would  it  have  power  to  propose  other 
amendments  on  the  same  or  different  prop- 
ositions. 


"Resolved  finally,  That  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  presented  forthwith  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  legislatxires  of  each  of  the 
several  states,  attesting  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  142)  urging  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  reassess  Its  poUcy  of  permitting 
the  killing  of  newborn  harp  seals  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  121.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1025  (Rept.  No.  95-63) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Long,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Robert  S.  Strauss,  of  Texas,  to  be  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  with 
the  rank  of  Amba^ador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Hale  Champion,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Richard  D.  Warden,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Henry  Jacob  Aaron,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Eileen  Shanahan,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Bette  Beasley  Anderson,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Anthony  Morton  Solomon,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs. 

C.  Fred  Bergsten,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Gene  E.  Godley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
TreasvuT. 

<The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
minority  views   (Rept.  No.  95-9) : 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION   OF 
JOINT 


ULLS   AND 


RESOLUl  IONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  reac  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  conseit,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indl(ated: 


(fo- 

Luc  AK, 


Com  oilttee 


By   Mr.   WILLIAMS 
Mr.  Case)  : 
S.   1093.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to 
sey  In  the  list  of  States 
Ush  a  divided  retirement 
poses  of  providing  Social    _ 
of  State  and  local  employees 
State    agreements;    to    the 
Finance. 

By   Mr.    BELLMON    ( 
DoicENici,     Mr. 
TOTTNG)  : 

S.    1094.   A  bill  to  permit 
consolidate  and  reorganize 
grams  administered  by  the 
Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of 
to  the  Committee  on 
and  Forestry. 

ByMr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1095.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
Stephen  Hasklll;   to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   EASTLAND 
Mr.  THTTKMoiro)  : 
S.  1096.  A  bill  to  amend   . 
States  Code,  relating  to  the 
false   documents   or   papers 
States,  and  the  use  of  false 
obtaining  official  documents 
the  United  States.  Involving 
Identification;    to    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  1097.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
enue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt 
the  pay  received  by  certain 
National  Guard  or  of  reserve 
^he  Armed  Forces  to  the 
pay  does  not  exceed  $1,500 
Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  RTBICOPF: 
S.  1098.  A  bill  to  provide 
search  and  demonstration 
posal  of  sludge,  the 
damaged  by  sludge  and 
to  State  and  local  governmen 
moval  of  sludge  and  other  sol 
waters  and  shoreline  areas. 
that  grants  for  waste  treatment 
be  made  only  if  such  works  , 
vlronmentally    sound    sludge 
to  the  Committee  on  Env 
lie  Works. 

By  Mr.  DURKTN: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  provide 
ll?hment  and  maintenance  of 
ventory  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcult 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1100.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
of  Evidence  to  protect  the  pr 
victims  and  for  other  purposes 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 
S.   1101.  A  bill  to  terminate 
of  Columbia's  borrowing 
U.S.    Treasury    for    the 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund; 
S.  1102.  A  bill  to  authorize 
Columbia  government  to  entei 
amend  compacts  between  the 
State;  and 

S.   1103.  A  bin  to  permit 
clprocal  right  to  sue  In  the  _ 
of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to 
due  the  State;   to  the  Comml 
ernmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ 
S.  1104.  A  bill  to  direct  the 
the  Interior  to  establish  the 
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tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ByMr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1105.  A  bin  to  amend  section  107  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5817)  to  delegate  power  to  State  legislatures 
to  veto  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  site  selection  for  radioactive 
waste  storage;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   DOLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 
S.  IIOS.  A  bi::  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee    on     Agriculture,     Nutrition,     and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
S.  1107.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  employers,  labor  organizations, 
or  consortiums  thereof,  or  oVaet  groups  or 
individuals,  to  establish  and  operate  occupa- 
tional alcoholism  programs  for  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism In  employed  persons.  Including  man- 
agerial perscnnel,  and  their  dependents,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

ByMr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to 
assist    developing    nations    in    making    the 
transition  from  foreign  assistance  recipients 
to  full  trading  partners  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAQA : 
S.   1110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Blnablse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  nil.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qunther 
Grlffel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gladys  Van 
Chan  Lu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
In  the  case  of  emergencies  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  en  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  extend  the  State  Taxation 
of  Depositories  Act;    to  the   Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  1115.  A  bill  to  provide  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans  bonuses  through  tax  credits;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  New 
Jersey  in  the  list  of  States  which  may 
establish  a  divided  retirement  system  for 
purposes  of  providing  social  security 
coverage  of  State  and  local  employees 
under  Federal-State  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DIVIDED     SOCIAL     SECURITY     COVERAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Case,  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  add  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  a  list  of  20  States  al- 
lowing a  public  retirement  system  cov- 


erage group  to  obtain  social  security 
coverage  under  the  divided  retirement 
system  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Under  this  provision,  a  State  at  its 
option  may  divide  a  public  retirement 
group  and  extend  social  security  cover- 
age to  those  employees  who  elect  to  ac- 
quire coverage  and  exclude  those  who 
vote  against  coverage.  In  addition,  an 
identical  measure  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  entire  New  Jersey  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

An  identical  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3153  in  the  93d  Congress.  Due  to  the  un- 
usual legislative  situation  existing  at  the 
time,   the  conference   committee  never 
completed  action  on  H.R.  3153.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  did 
not  reflect  any  judgment  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  provision  relating  to  State 
and  local  employees  in  New  Jersey.  This 
provision  was  reintroduced  in  the  94th 
Congress.  But  because  there  was  insuf- 
ficient time  to  deal  effectively  with  com- 
plex and  comprehensive  social  security 
amendments,  no  final  action  was  taken. 
Groups  of  public  employees  covered  by 
specific  retirement  systems  have  been 
permitted  to  participate  in  social  secu- 
rity if  a  majority  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem members  voted  in  favor  of  coverage. 
In  the  past  several  years,  for  example, 
the  New  Jersey  Essex  County  Board  of 
Education  Employees  Pension  Fund  has 
had  two  ref  erendums  to  permit  members 
to   elect   social   security   coverage.   Al- 
though a  majority  of  those  voting  fa- 
vored this  proposal,  a  majority  of  the 
entire  membership  was  not  achieved  and 
the  proposal  failed. 

Last  year  I  received  over  5,000  signed 
letters  from  the  Essex  County  Board  of 
Education  Employees  Pension  Fund  ad- 
vocating the  extension  of  social  security 
benefits  to  workers  and  officials  through- 
out Essex  County.  Clearly,  there  is  abun- 
dant support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide a  major  benefit  for  public  employees 
in  New  Jersey.  A  substantial  group  of 
my  constituents  have  waited  a  number 
of  years  for  this  change,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  take  up  this  mat- 
ter as  quickly  as  possible.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1093 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
218fd)(6)(C)  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "New  Jersey."  after 
"Nevada,". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
taxation  the  pay  received  by  certain 
members  of  the  National  Guard  or  of 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  the  extent  that  such  pay  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1,500  per  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
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empt  from  taxation  the  pay  of  certain 
Reserve  component  members  up  to 
$1,500  annually. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
there  exists  in  the  Reserve  components, 
particularly  in  the  Army  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve,  serious  shortfalls  in  per- 
sonnel strength. 

My  bill  would  offer  a  relatively  inex- 
pensive incentive  to  the  thousands  of 
first-term  members  of  the  Reserve  and 
Guard,  the  very  members  where  our 
strength  shortfall  is  so  acute. 

This  income  tax  exemption  of  $1,500 
annually  applies  for  6  years  for  all  first- 
term  members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents, both  officers  and  enlisted. 

In  the  absence  of  the  draft,  our  Re- 
serve components  are  now  our  first  line 
of  augmentation  for  the  active  Forces. 
They  provide  this  backup  at  one-fourth 
the  cost  of  full-time  forces.  Under  our 
mobilization  plan  to  meet  approved  force 
levels,  the  Reserve  components  make  up 
over  40  percent  of  our  total  require- 
ments. 

The  personnel  strength  of  the  Re- 
serve components  has  declined  about 
70.000  from  August  of  1974  to  August  of 
1976.  Most  of  these  shortfalls  are  in  the 
slots  filled  by  first-term  members. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1097 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenvie  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
124  as  section  125  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  123  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  124.  Pay  of  Certain  Members  of  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Reserve  Com- 
ponents OF  THE  Armed  Forces. 
"In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  serves 
as  an  enlisted  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  armed  forces  (as  defined  !n 
section  261(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code),  gross  income  does  uot  Include  so 
much  of  the  compensation  received  for  the 
first  72  months  of  such  service,  other  than 
for  service  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  30  days  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  101  f23)  of  such  title),  as  does  not 
exceed  $125  per  month.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
III  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  124.  Pay  of  certain  members  of  Na- 
tional Guard  or  reserve  com- 
ponents  of   the   armed   forces. 

"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1977. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  1098.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
research  and  demonstration  respecting 
the  disposal  of  sludge,  the  reclamation 
of  waters  damaged  by  sludge  and 
sewage,  assistance  to  State .  and  local 
governments  for  the  removal  of  sludge 
and  other  solid  waste  from  waters  and 
shoreline   areas,   and   to   provide   that 


grants  for  waste  treatment  works  shall 
be  made  only  if  such  works  provide  for 
environmentally  sound  sludge  manage- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

SLUDGE  MANAGEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  environmental  problems 
presently  facing  the  country  is  the 
growth  of  sewage  sludge.  Sludge  is  the 
thick,  foul-smelling  mass  which  remains 
when  wastewater  is  cleaned  by  sewage 
treatment  or  some  other  pollution  con- 
trol process.  Currently,  sludge  production 
has  risen  to  140  million  wet  tons 
annually.  In  less  than  10  years  it  is  esti- 
mated that  260  million  wet  tons  per 
annum  will  be  produced — an  86  percent 
increase  over  the  current  rate. 

Sludge  represents  a  significant  health 
and  environmental  hazard.  Sludge 
produced  by  minicipal  and  industrial 
sewage  treatment  centers  contains  many 
potentially  dangerous  components.  Vari- 
ous carcinogenic  pesticides  are  present. 
Sludge  also  contains  pathenogenic 
viruses  and  bacteria  and  many  forms  of 
heavy  metals.  Most  sewage  treatment 
processes  are  simply  not  able  to  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  organisms  in  the  sludge. 

The  costs  of  sludge  management  cover 
a  wide  range.  They  depend  on  such  fac- 
tors as  the  price  of  energy,  transporta- 
tion, land,  and  manpower  as  well  as 
monitoring  expenses  to  comply  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  regulations.  From 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  capital  costs  of  a 
treatment  plant  are  for  slu-ige  manage- 
ment, for  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $1.7 
to  $2.8  billion  annually. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  dispose 
of  sludge.  Ocean  dumping  has  been  used 
for  many  years.  This  process  is  sched- 
uled to  be  phased  out  by  1981,  but  some 
skeptics  doubt  that  deadline  will  be  met. 
Earlier  this  year  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  that  the  ocean  dump- 
ing permit  program,  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  had 
only  limited  success.  The  GAO  said  that 
materials  dumped  in  the  ocean  contained 
more  harmful  substances  than  the  EPA 
had  established  as  safe  but  were  allowed 
because  no  alternative  methods  could  be 
found. 

In  1975  alone  more  than  5  million  tons 
of  municipal  sewage  sludge  was  dumped 
into  the  ocean,  along  with  3.4  million 
tons  of  industrial  waste. 

A  1975  report  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  NOAA, 
on  a  sludge  dumping  area  known  as  the 
New  York  Bight  stated  that  "bacterio- 
logical effects  of  ocean  dumping  have  re- 
sulted in  closing  the  area  around  the 
sludge  dumping  site  to  shellfishing."  The 
NOAA  report  also  declared  that  "There  is 
concern  that  Long  Island  beaches  are 
threatened  by  bacteriological  contami- 
nation from  sludge  dumping." 

Although  sludge  can  be  incinerated,  it 
is  an  expensive  undertaking — a  situation 
exacerbated  by  rising  fuel  costs.  In  Con- 
necticut, for  example,  most  of  the  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  built  5  or  so  years 
ago  included  sludge  incinerators.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  most  of  these  In- 
cinerators are  now  closed  down  because 
of  the  expense  as  well  as  their  inability 
to  meet  air  pollution  standards.  The  air 


emissions  contain  chemical  contamina- 
tions such  as  PCB's.  Also,  the  process 
leaves  an  ash — amounting  to  about  10 
percent  of  the  original  volume — to  be 
disposed. 

LandfiUing  sludge  is  an  acceptable 
practice  where  suitable  sites  are  avail- 
able. It  avoids  the  direct  public  health 
issues  posed  by  pathogens  and  heavy 
metals,  but  there  is  danger  to  ground 
water  if  substantial  leachates  are  pro- 
duced. Recent  data  suggest  this  may  not 
be  an  uncommon  problem. 

Land  application  provides  for  bene- 
ficial reuse  since  sludge  does  have  sev- 
eral soil-improving  characteristics.  There 
are  concerns,  however,  over  the  possible 
dangers  from  pathogens  and  heavy 
metals  in  sludge  that  could  enter  the 
food  chain  when  applied  to  agricultural 
land,  or  that  surface  runoff  could  carry 
into  rivers  and  streams.  There  is  little 
agreement  on  what  is  a  safe  level  of  ap- 
plication and  insufficient  information  on 
the  behavior  of  heavy  metals  under  dif- 
ferent soil  and  climate  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  promising  technolo- 
gies is  pyrolysis  which  can  produce  en- 
ergy and  activated  charcoal  and  reduces 
the  volume  of  material  to  be  disposed.  A 
demonstration  plant  is  already  underway 
in  Orange  County.  Calif.,  and  another 
one  is  planned  for  Baltimore.  Neverthe- 
less, this  process  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

Mr.  President,  one  does  not  have  to 
think  hard  to  recall  the  sludge  and  solid 
waste  which  closed  miles  of  beaches  on 
the  sourthern  shore  of  Long  Island. 
These  spills  resulted  in  significant 
losses  in  beach-related  revenues,  both 
in  terms  of  the  sums  necessary  to  carry- 
out  clean-up  operations  as  well  as  direct 
revenue  losses  because  of  a  50-percent 
decline  in  the  number  of  beachgoers. 
Serious  delays  in  carrying  out  the  clean- 
up of  the  Long  Island  beaches  were  ex- 
perienced. This  revealed  that  serious 
jurisdictional  and  technical  problems  in 
sludge  and  solid  waste  spill  cleanup 
exist  in  most  areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  highlights  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  more  research  is 
necessary'  to  ascertain  the  economic  and 
environmental  impact  of  sludge  man- 
agrement  and  disposal.  Affirmative  steps 
must  be  taken  to  resolve  this  growing 
problem.  Hazardous  and  toxic  sub- 
stances found  in  the  sludge  we  are  pro- 
ducing exert  serious  effects  on  our  Na- 
tion's health,  environment  and  econ- 
omy. By  developing  effective  treatment 
processes  and  by  recycling  the  material 
v.'p  will  remove  the  grave  dangers  pres- 
ently posed  by  municipal  and  industrial 
sludge. 

Because  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  confronted  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Sludge  Management  Act  of  1977.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
Robert  Drinan.  for  taking  the  initiative 
in  this  important  area. 

The  Sludge  Management  Act  provides 
for  an  accelerated  program  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  sludge  man- 
agement disposal.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  directed  to  investi- 
gate all  aspects  of  the  current  sludge 
management  and  disposal  process  with 
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particular  attention  focited 
dumping.     landflUlng, 
and  Incineration.  The  EP^ 
thorlty   to  evaluate   and 
management  technologies 
be  potentially  viable.  Thit 
also  imdertake  a  research 
certain  the  environmental 
econonxlc  impact  of  the 
sludge  management 

The  EPA  will  establish 
ance  program  under  whicp 
Government  will  provide 
financial  aid  to  communitfes 
the    cleanup    of    sludge, 
other   solid   waste   spills 
demonstration  projects 
taken   for  innovative 
existing    sludge    deposits 
waterways. 

Mr.  President,  sludge  is 
the  rate  of  5  million  dry 
in  this  countrj-.  We  mus 
sludge  disposal  technology 
effectively  cope  with  this 
nomlc  and  environmenta 
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ternational system  of  food  reserves  has 
disappeared.  The  tide  that  washed 
through  this  city  as  domestic  food  prices 
soared  in  1973  and  1974  has  been  reduced 
to  a  few  ripples. 

But  we  must  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by 
our  apparent  present  state  of  well-being. 
Already  we  are  hearing  about  a  potential 
agricultural  production  catastrophe  in 
the  drought-stricken  areas  of  our  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi.  Reports  are 
coming  from  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
these  coimtries  are  or  wUl  be  moving  Into 
world  markets  to  purchase  grains  to 
make  up  shortfalls  in  their  own  produc- 
tion. We  are  not  yet  back  to  the  severe 
problems  of  the  early  1970's,  but  neither 
are  we  totally  free  from  the  problems 
which  could  easily  create  another  mas- 
sive increase  in  domestic  food  prices  and 
a  massive  number  of  starving  people  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Food  production  in  this  country  should 
not  be  a  competition  between  farmers 
and  consimiers.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
cooperation.  I  realize  that  some  people 
believe  that  any  plan  to  store  grain  re- 
serves at  Government  expense  is  simply 
a  present  to  our  Nation's  farmers.  This 
is  a  fundamental  misperception.  The 
purpose  of  stored  reserves  such  as  those 
that  would  follow  enactment  of  my  bill 
is  to  protect  consumers  from  unantici- 
pated production  disasters.  At  the  same 
time,  my  bill  contains  provisions  to  pre- 
vent the  release  of  the  stored  reserves  at 
prices  which  will  hurt  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers who  need  stable  prices  as  much  as  do 
our  constuners. 

I  have  taken  care,  Mr.  President,  to  in- 
troduce a  provision  in  my  bill  to  indicate 
that  its  passage  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 412,  passed  during  the  last  Congress, 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  seek  an  in- 
ternational agreement  for  a  .system  of 
food  reserves  as  envlsoned  durin?  the 
1974  World  Food  Conference.  Strides  to- 
ward such  an  international  agreement 
have  slowed  noticeably,  but  I  hope  that 
under  the  lead  of  our  new  administra- 
tion, other  world  leaders  take  new  steps 
at  this  time  when  reason  and  not  just 
crisis  dictates  such  a  move  is  necessary. 
Sensibly  stored  agricultural  reserves 
can  only  benefit  our  country.  The  sooner 
the  Congress  moves  to  that  realization, 
the  sooner  these  benefits  will  come. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  1100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  rape  victims  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Privacy  Protection  for 
Rape  Victims  Act  of  1977.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  Identical  to  H.R.  408  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Lizz  Holtzman  along  with 
102  cosponsors. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  a  simple  one — to  make 
the  prosecution  of  Federal  rape  cases 
more  effective  and  more  equitable  for 
rape  victims.  This  legislation  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, which  seeks  to  provide  adequate 


protection  for  rape  victims  against  im- 
warranted  Invasions  of  their  privacy  dur- 
ing rape  trials. 

At  the  present  time,  many  women  rape 
victims  are  reluctant  to  report  a  rape  or 
to  testify  during  the  trial  itself.  Many 
of  these  women  fear  that  once  they  take 
the  witness  stand  they  will  be  subjected 
to  a  painful  cross  examination  into  the 
intimate  details  of  their  past  sexual  his- 
tories. In  Federal  coiut  and  in  most 
State  courts,  the  trial  judge  is  free  to 
decide  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  whether  a 
victim  can  be  cross  examined  indiscrimi- 
nately as  to  her  past  sexual  relationships. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  instances  such 
questioning  has  degenerated  into  a  pub- 
lic humiliation  of  the  victim  herself,  and 
has  had  little  relevance  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  case  in  question. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  this  practice 
has  been  that  women  are  hesitant  to 
cooperate  with  police  and  prosecutors 
in  bringing  such  cases  to  trial.  After 
suffering  the  trauma  of  rape,  many  vic- 
tims are  understandably  reluctant  to  put 
themselves  through  another  ordeal  on 
the  witness  stand.  The  practice  of  sub- 
jecting rape  victims  to  such  interroga- 
tion has  been  clearly  shown  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  on  effective  law  enforcement 
for  the  crime  of  rape. 

One  need  only  look  to  a  few  statistics 
to  show  that  a  majority  of  the  rapes 
committed  Is  never  reported.  For  ex- 
ample, the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  only  1  In  every  10 
rapes  committed  in  that  city  are  ever 
reported.  An  18-month-long  study  by  the 
Denver  Anti-Crime  Council  showed  that 
43.2  percent  of  reported  rapes  during  the 
study  period  were  never  brought  to  trial 
because  the  victim  refused  to  prosecute. 
The  legislation  that  Congresswoman 
Holtzman  and  I  are  proposing  would  act 
to  correct  this  problem  by  barring  cross 
examination  about  the  victim's  past 
sexual  history.  In  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  defendant  in  such  cases, 
our  bill  would  provide  for  two  narrow  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  first  is  with 
respect  to  the  victim's  prior  sexual  rela- 
tionship with  the  defendant,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  the  case  where  a  defendant  claims 
that  he  did  not  have  sexual  relations 
with  the  victim  and  wishes  to  introduce 
evidence  to  show  a  third  party  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  act. 

Evidence  which  might  fall  under  these 
two  exceptions  is  not  automatically  ad- 
missible however.  If  the  defendant  pro- 
poses to  offer  evidence  in  either  category, 
he  must  first  make  a  written  offer  of 
proof  which  is  submitted  to  the  presiding 
judge.  If  the  judge  then  decides  after  an 
in  camera  hearing  that  such  evidence  is 
admissible,  he  must  make  a  written  order 
specificaUy  identifying  the  evidence  to 
be  admitted  and  describing  exactly  the 
areas  of  cross  examination  to  be  per- 
mitted. This  procedure  is  designed  to 
afford  the  victim  maximum  notice  of  the 
questioning  that  may  occur. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
serve  as  a  model  statute  for  Individual 
State  laws.  To  date  at  least  30  States,  In- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Indiana,  are 
more  progressive  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  this  Issue. 
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The  crime  of  forcible  rape  is  the  fastest 
growing  crime  in  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  forcible  rapes  has  increased 
an  astonishing  62  percent  since  1968.  FBI 
statistics  for  1975  show  that  reported 
rapes  nationwide  numbered  56,093.  This 
means  there  Is  one  rape  every  10  min- 
utes. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  In  sponsoring  this  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  fairer  and  more  effective 
prosecution  of  rape  crimes.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Privacy  Protection 
for  Rape  Victims  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Article  IV  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"Rule  412.  Rape  Cases;  Relevance  of  Vic- 
tim's Past  Behavior 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  reputation  or  opinion  evidence  of  a 
person's  past  sexual  behavior  Is  not  admissi- 
ble In  any  trial  If  an  issue  In  such  trial  is 
whether  such  person  was  raped  or  assaulted 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  evidence  of  specific  Instances  of  a 
person's  past  sexual  behavior  is  not  admissi- 
ble In  any  trial  if  an  issue  in  such  trial  is 
whether  such  person  was  raped  or  assaulted 
with  intent  to  commit  rape,  except  that 
otherwise  admissible  evidence  of  specific  in- 
stances of  such  conduct  is  admissible  in  such 
trial— 

"  ( 1 )   If  such  evidence — 

"(A)  is  evidence  of  sexual  behavior  with 
persons  other  than  the  accused,  offered  by 
the  accused  upon  the  issue  of  whether  the 
accused  was  or  was  not,  with  respect  to  the 
alleged  victim,  the  source  of  pregnancy,  dis- 
ease, semen,  or  injury;  or 

"(B)  is  of  past  sexual  behavior  with  the 
accused  and  is  offered  by  the  accused  upon 
the  Issue  of  whether  the  alleged  victim 
consented  to  the  sexual  behavior  with  re- 
spect to  which  rape  or  assault  is  alleged;  and 

"(2)  If  the  requirements  contained  in 
subsection  (c)  are  satisfied. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  person  accused  of  commit- 
ting rape  or  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
rape  intends  to  offer  under  subsection  (b) 
evidence  of  specific  instances  of  the  alleged 
victim's  past  sexual  behavior,  the  accused 
shall  make  a  written  motion  to  offer  such 
evidence  not  later  than  fifteen  days  before 
the  date  on  which  the  trial  in  which  such 
evidence  is  to  be  offered  is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin, except  that  the  court  may  allow  the  mo- 
tion to  be  made  at  a  later  date,  including 
during  trial,  if  the  court  determines  that  the 
evidence  is  newly  discovered  and  could  not 
have  been  obtained  earlier  through  the  exer- 
cise of  due  diligence.  Any  motion  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  served  on  all  other 
parties  and  on  the  alleged  victim  if  not  a 
party. 

"(2)  The  motion  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  offer 
of  proof.  If  the  court  determines  that  the 
offer  of  proof  contains  evidence  described 
in  subsection  (b)(lK  the  court  shall  order 
a  hearing  In  chambers  to  determine  If  such 
evidence  is  admissible.  At  such  hearing  the 
parties  may  call  witnesses,  including  the  al- 
leged victim,  and  offer  relevant  evidence.  Not- 
withstanding subsection  (b)  of  rule  104,  If 
the  relevancy  of  the  evidence  which  the  ac- 
cused seeks  to  offer  In  the  trial  depends  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  a  condition  of  fact,  the 


court,  at  the  hearing  in  chambers  or  at  a 
subsequent  hearing  in  chambers  scheduled 
for  such  purpose,  shall  accept  evidence  on  the 
issue  of  whether  such  condition  of  fact  Is 
fulfilled  and  shall  determine  such  Issue. 

"(3)  If  the  court  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearing  described  in  paragraph  (2)  that 
the  evidence  which  the  accused  seeks  to  offer 
is  relevant  and  that  the  probative  value 
of  such  evidence  substantially  outweighs  the 
danger  of  unfair  prejudice,  such  evidence 
shall  be  admissible  in  the  trial  to  the  extent 
an  order  made  by  the  court  specifies  evidence 
which  may  be  offered  and  areas  with  respect 
to  which  the  alleged  victim  may  be  examined 
or  cross-examined. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
'past  sexual  behavior'  means  sexual  behavior 
other  than  the  sexual  behavior  with  respect 
to  which  rape  or  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape  is  alleged.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  rule 
411  the  following  new  item : 
■Rule  412.  Rape  cases;  relevance  of  victim's 
past  behavior.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  trials  which  begin  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1104.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Legion- 
ville  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  KEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
create  a  national  historic  site  at  Legion- 
ville.  Pa.  I  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year,  but  unfortunately,  no  action 
was  taken. 

As  you  may  know,  Legionville  played 
a  very  significant  role  in  American  his- 
tory. It  served  as  the  first  military  train- 
ing camp  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
the  base  for  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne's 
"Legion  of  the  United  States,"  which 
successfully  secured  western  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Indian  attacks  in  the  1790's. 

Furthermore,  the  first  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  trained  at  Legionville, 
opened  the  Northwest  Territory  to 
westward  American  expansion  and 
settlement.  During  that  time  a  future 
President,  Benjamin  Harrison,  served  as 
a  lieutenant  at  Legionville.  Merrl- 
weather  Lewis  served  as  a  major  there 
lone  before  he  volunteered  for  his  famous 
westward  expedition.  Mr.  John  Jakes, 
author  of  the  well-known  i^Vmerican  Bi- 
centennial series,  has  mentioned  Legion- 
ville in  the  third  volume  of  that  series, 
and  has  described  the  Battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers,  in  which  the  first  Legion  of  the 
United  States  under  C3reneral  Wayne  was 
engaged. 

However,  despite  its  historical  sienif- 
icance,  Legionville  remains  the  largest 
unrestored  post-Revolutionary  site  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Anthony  Wayne  Historical 
Society,  along  with  other  interested  his- 
torical groups,  has  been  instrumental  in 
having  the  Legionville  area  designated 
as  a  State  historic  site.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Historical  Preservation  Of- 
fice has  listed  Legionville  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts   on  the 


State  level  have  not  been  enough  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  this  historic  location. 
As  of  now,  this  land  where  Presidents 
and  generals  walked  is  zoned  for  indus- 
trial use.  Unless  designated  as  a  national 
historic  site  and  taken  over  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Legionville  may  well 
be  lost  for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans to  enjoy. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  22  acres  in 
Harmony  Township,  Beaver  County, 
which  comprise  the  original  Legionville 
area.  The  National  Park  Service  would 
then  administer  the  land  as  a  national 
historic  site,  and  would  not  only  preserve 
this  land  from  future  misuse,  but  woiQd 
be  able  to  reconstruct  a  model  of  the 
original  encampment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
commemorate  a  vital  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  by  establishing  the  Legion- 
ville National  Historic  Site. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
legislation  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S. 1104 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  preserve  and  interpret  for  the  benefit 
of  present  and  future  generations  the  site 
of  the  first  military  training  camp  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  acquire  by  gift,  purchase, 
or  otherwise,  the  real  property  described  In 
subsection  (b)  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  a  national  historic  site. 

(b)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  that  real  property  in  Beaver 
County,  Pennsylvania,  containing  twenty- 
two  acres  more  or  less,  in  the  northernmost 
part  of  Harmony  Township,  adjacent  to 
Baden  Borough,  which  is  bordered  by  Duss 
Avenue,  State  Highway  65,  and  Logan  Lane. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
the  Legion  vUle  National  Historic  Site,  and 
it  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (16  U.S.C.  1.  2-4)  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  American 
sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of 
national  significance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (  16  U.S.C.  461-467) . 


By  Mr.  LEAHY; 

S.  1105.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
<i2  U.S.C.  5817>  to  delegate  power  to 
State  legislatures  to  veto  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
site  selection  for  radioactive  waste  stor- 
age; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  many  citi- 
zens harbor  serious  doubts  about  the 
safetj'  of  our  current  generation  of  reac- 
tors, and  are  still  more  wary  of  the  po- 
tential dangers  posed  by  the  next,  more 
complicated,  generation. 

An  even  more  immediate  concern  fo- 
cuses on  the  problems  involving  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste.  The  findings  of  a  recent 
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safe  disposal  of  our  atomic  waste  on 
notice  that  until  they  have  demonstrated 
their  grasp  of  this  serious  problem,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  have  the  power 
to  veto  what  may  be  dump«l  In  their 
own  backyard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
107  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5817)  iB  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection. 

•'(g)  (1)  The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  must  publicly  notify 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  State  legislature 
of  Its  Intent  to  explore  a  site  In  that  State 
for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  a  radio- 
active v/aste  storage  facility. 

"(2)  The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  shall  not  permit  con- 
tracting for  construction  of  a  radioactive 
waste  storage  facility  at  a  site  In  a  State 
where  the  State  legislature  by  Joint  cr  con- 
current resolution  states  that  that  site  shall 
not  be  used  for  such  purpose.". 


March  23,  1977 


The  only  nuclear  plant  In  the  state  U  the 
540,000  kilowatt  Vermont  Yankee  nuclear 
power  plant  In  Vernon.  Utility  Industry 
spokesmen  have  announced  no  further  plans 
to  build  another  nuclear  facility  In  the  state. 

Current  transportation  plan.s  have  nuclear 
wastes  passing  from  the  Vermont  Yankee 
plant  at  Vernon  through  Brattleboro  before 
heading  south  on  Interstate  91  Into  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Brattleboro  will  vote  on  the  question  at  its 
March  19  representative  town  meeting. 

Guilford,  one  of  the  towns  along  the  nu- 
clear fuel  transportation  route,  voted  for  the 
bans  Tuesday.  But  trucks  carrying  nuclear 
fuel  only  pass  through  Guilford  on  a  short 
stretch  of  Interstate  91,  a  federal  super- 
highway. The  nuclear  transport  trucks  do 
not  travel  over  Guilford  town  highway:;. 


March  23,  1977 
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[From  the  Valley  News  (Vt.),  Mar.  2,  1977] 
Nuclear  Ban  Voted  by  Vermont  Towns 
MoNTPELiER,  Vt. — A  citizens  action  group 
supported  primarily  by  college  students  has 
won  a  victory  over  the  Vermont  electric 
utility  industry. 

In  a  series  of  town  meeting  votes,  more 
than  20  Vermont  towns  Tuesday  passed  pro- 
posals by  the  Vermont  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  to  ban  the  construction  of 
nuclear  facilities  and  transportation  of 
atomic  wastes  within  their  boundaries. 

All  the  Upper  Valley  towns  that  considered 
the  issue,  voted  to  ban  reactors  and  nuclear 
wa.ste  transportation. 

Norwich  passed  the  ban  70-39  In  a  stand- 
ing vote. 

Thetford  passed  the  measure  with  a  re- 
sounding voice  vote. 

In  Falrlee  the  vote  was  73-18  in  a  paper 
ballot 

Newbury  passed  the  ban  in  a  voice  vote 
and  the  town  of  Sharon  voters  were  not  in 
favor  of  "having  a  'nuclear'  dump  within 
the  town." 

In  Vershire  the  ban  was  brought  U3  under 
"other  business"  and  passed  by  a  voice  vote 
with  only  one  person  opposed. 

The  votes  were  thought  to  be  the  first  wide- 
spread expression  at  the  local  level  in  Vcp, 
United  States  of  concern  about  nuclear 
energy. 

The  proposed  bans  were  strongly  opposed 
by  the  electric  utiUty  industry,  business 
groups  and  Gov.  Richard  Snelling. 

Incomplete  returns  showed  20  towns  la 
favor  of  such  bans  and  only  two  agaia.<!t. 
More  than  30  towns  had  taken  votes  on  ^he 
issue. 

VPIRG  Executive  Dh-ector  Herman  Blue- 
stein  termed  the  vote  results  "a  resounding 
setback  to  the  nuclear  industry." 

But  Thomas  Hurcomb.  a  Central  Vermont 
Public  Service  Corp.  vice  president,  said  since 
there  is  little  likelihood  the  bans  can  be 
enforced,  many  people  voted  without  think- 
ing there  was  "anything  at  stake." 

"People  felt  It  was  easy  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  measures  without  having  to  pay  a 
price."  he  said. 

However,  he  said  the  votes  could  have  an 
impact  on  the  electricity  supply  in  Vermont 
by  reducing  the  options  utilities  have  In 
choosing  sites  for  future  generating  plants. 


[Prom  the  Burlington  Preepress  (Vt.), 

Mar.  2,  1977] 
Vermonters  Resist  Nttclear  Powie 
(By  Bill  Braun) 
Vermonters   said    "no"   to   nuclear   power 
plants,  atomic  waste  storage  and/or  trans- 
portation in  at  least  28  towns  around  the 
state  Monday  night  and  Tuesday. 

There  were  only  three  known  ripples  In  a 
sea  of  tovm  meeting  votes  approving  antl- 
nuclear  stances. 

Voters  In  Watervllle  effectively  killed  an 
anti-nuclear  measure  by  tabling  it  after  It 
was  brought  up  from  the  floor  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 

In  Castleton  late  Monday  night,  voters 
decided  by  a  65-63  margin  not  to  add  a  trans- 
portation ban  to  the  town's  year-old  prohibi- 
tion against  the  construction  of  nuclear 
power  plants  and  the  storage  of  nuclear 
wastes. 

And  In  Orwell,  It  was  decided  to  postpone 
a  decision  on  the  atomic  power  and  waste 
questions  until  a  special  town  meeting  which 
will  be  held  at  a  time  not  yet  determined. 
In  many  towns  the  nuclear  question  was 
decided  on  voice  votes — unanimous  in  at 
least  three  small  towns. 

Among  towns  for  which  hand  counts  or 
Australian  ballot  totals  were  available  late 
Tuesday,  the  margins  ranged  anjTvhere  from 
Pawlet's  fairly  close  229-165  to  Falrlee's 
73-18. 

Most  towns  considered  three-point  ques- 
tions to  cover  construction  and  operation 
of  reactors,  storage  of  waste  and  transporta- 
tion of  materials  through  the  town. 

Not  all  the  towns  considered  or  voted  on 
all  three  parts. 

The  matter  was  brought  up  from  the  floor 
in  Brunswick  In  Essex  County  and  voters 
there  decided  to  ban  storage  and  transporta- 
tion. They  never  considered  plant  construc- 
tion. 

The  question  was  on  the  Warning  In  West- 
minster but  the  outcome  was  not  available 
late  Tuesday  night. 

Towns  which  did  adopt  anti-nuclear  meas- 
ures ranging  from  general  policy  statements 
to  mandates  for  town  ordinances  are: 

Brookllne.  Guilford,  Jamaica.  Marlboro 
and  Putney  in  Windham  County;  Benson. 
Clarendon.  Chittenden.  MIddletown  Springs 
Mount  Holly.  Pawlet.  Plttsford.  Shrewsburv 
and  West  Haven  In  Rutland  Countv:  Falrlee, 
Newbury  and  Thetford  In  Orange  County: 
Berlin.  Plalnfleld  and  Woodbury  in  Wash- 
ington County:  Barnet.  Danville  and  Stan- 
nard  In  Caledonia  County:  Norwich  and 
Weston  In  Windsor  County:  Charlotte  In 
Chittenden  Countv:  Fairfield  In  Franklin 
County:  Grand  Isle  In  Grand  Isle  County: 
and  Brunswick  In  Essex  County. 

In  Putney,  only  about  10  miles  from  the 
state's  only  atomic  power  plant  at  Vernon, 
resldentsf  approved  the  anti-nuclear  ques- 
tions by  a  margin  of  nearly  2-1  despite  pro- 


nuclear  arguments  by  former  U.S.  Sen. 
George  Aiken. 

The  nuclear  vote  generally  considered 
most  critical  to  the  nuclear  power  industry 
will  be  In  Brattleboro  at  that  town's  repre- 
sentative meeting  March  19.  Brattleboro  Is  on 
the  transportation  route  to  the  Vermont 
Yankee  plant  at  Vernon. 

The  Vermont  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  which  Initiated  the  anti-nuclear 
move,  claimed  victory  Tuesday  night. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  f  f  or  himself  and  Mr. 

HXJMPHREY)  : 

S.  1106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

SILO  LOANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  available  to  farmers  for  the  con- 
struction of  on-the-farm  storage  struc- 
tures for  dry  or  high  moisture  forage, 
silage,  or  grain,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mlnneso^^a  ^Mr.  Humphrey)  has  joined 
me  as  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

FARM    PACILITY    LOANS 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  farm  facility  loan  pro- 
gram, loans  for  the  constniction  of  silos 
liave  been  available  Intermittently  at  the 
discretion  of  USDA.  My  legislstion  is  in- 
tended to  broaden  the  law  to  include  silo 
loans  as  a  regular  part  of  the  program, 
together  with  the  loans  which  are  pres- 
ently available  for  grain  storage  bins 
and  drying  equipment. 

At  a  time  when  many  farmers  are 
being  forced  out  of  business,  particularly 
in  the  dairj'  sector,  loans  for  additional 
storage  facilities  to  handle  silage  would 
be  extremely  useful.  Farm  facility  loans 
cover  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
structure  and  are  made  at  7.5  percent 
with  a  5-j'ear  repayment  period. 

MANY    BENEFTTS 

The  construction  of  facilities  to  han- 
dle high  moisture  feed  stuffs  will  give 
farmers  more  versatility  in  the  feeding 
of  their  livestock.  Further,  in  many  areas 
of  the  country  with  short  growing  pe- 
riods, early  frost  sometimes  makes  it 
impossible  to  harvest  di-y  grain.  Facilities 
for  handling  silage  would  enable  farmers 
to  harvest  and  utilize  forage  crops  that 
otherwise  might  be  lost. 

ENERGY  SAVINGS 

High  moisture  storage  facilities  have 
another  important  benefit — they  make 
possible  a  significant  energy  savings. 
Drying  grain  requires  the  use  of  scarce 
energy — usually  natural  gas  or  pro- 
pane— in  order  to  preserve  it  In  storage. 
I  imderstand  that  more  fuel  was  used  to 
dry  the  1976  corn  crop  than  was  used 
to  grow  it!  This  is  terribly  wasteful  and 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  in  con- 
serving fuel  since  grain  can  be  preserved 
as  feed  without  expending  energy.  My 
legislation  provides  an  incentive  for  the 
construction  of  high  moisture  storage 
facilities. 

I  should  add  that  since  the  delivery 
system  for  on-the-farm  storage  facility 
loans  already  exists  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 


Service — ASCS — little  or  no  administra- 
tive cost  will  be  necessary  to  implement 
the  intent  of  my  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill  aimed 
at  assisting  the  hard-pressed  livestock 
and  dairy  operators  in  every  State  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (62  Stat.  1070,  as  amended;  15 
U.S.C.  714b(h))  is  amended  by  inserting  In 
the  fourth  proviso  of  the  second  sentence 
after  the  words  "suitable  storage"  the  follow- 
ing: "for  dry  or  high  moisture  forage,  silage, 
or  grain". 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  1107.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  employers,  labor 
organizations,  or  consortiums  thereof,  or 
other  groups  or  individuals,  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  occupational  alcoholism 
programs  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  in 
employed  persons,  including  managerial 
personnel,  and  their  dependents,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  today  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  employers,  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  other  groups,  to  establish 
and  operate  occupational  alcoholism 
programs. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  measure  which  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  69  to  0  last  June,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
Because  of  modifications  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time,  however, 
specific  tax-related  aspects  of  the 
amendment  were  eliminated,  and  for 
that  reason  the  provision  was  sub- 
sequently dropped  by  the  tax  conference 
committee.  However,  as  was  clearly  in- 
dicated at  the  time,  such  action  in  no 
way  indicated  a  lack  of  support  for  the 
underlying  premise  of  the  provision — 
that  there  should  be  a  significant  Fed- 
eral role  in  providing  incentive  funds  to 
employers  and  labor  organizations  for 
occupational  alcoholism  programs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducting  today  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alchoholism,  to  make  grants  to  pay  up 
to  one  half  of  the  cost  of  occupational 
alcoholism  programs.  Individual  em- 
ployers and  imlons,  or  consortiums  of 
such  employers  or  unions,  will  apply 
directly  to  the  Secretary  for  such  grants, 
which  will  be  fimded  out  of  a  sum  of 
money  aUotted  to  programs  in  the  State 
in  which  the  program  is  located.  Allot- 
ments to  each  State  will  be  made  out  of 
annual  appropriations,  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  labor  force  population  of  the 
State.  To  fund  the  program,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  an  amount 
equal  to  2.5  percent  of  the  total  Federal 


alcohol  taxes  collected  on  beer,  wine  and 
liquor,  for  the  fiscal  years  1979  tlirough 
1982.  The  dollar  amoimts  of  such  an  au- 
thorization would  probably  vary  between 
$100  million  and  $120  million  a  year. 

The  primary  difference  between  this 
bill  and  the  amendment  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted to  the  Tax  Act  is  that  the  direct, 
automatic  linkage  between  the  program 
and  the  tax  has  been  eliminated.  While 
the  original  intention  had  been  to  form 
a  trust  fund  out  of  which  these  programs 
would  be  supported,  that  is  no  longer  the 
case  with  the  measure  being  introduced 
today.  After  considerable  discussion  of 
this  matter  with  my  respected  colleagues, 
Senators  Long,  McClellan  and  Wil- 
liams, chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Finance,  Appropriations  and  Human  Re- 
sources, it  was  decided  that  the  trust 
fund  mechanism  would  be  too  difficult 
both  to  enact  and  to  administer,  and 
that  the  route  utilized  in  the  current 
measure  fits  better  into  the  traditional 
operating  procedures  of  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason,  this  bill  is  clearly  pro- 
grammatic In  nature,  and  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. Its  appropriation  will  clearly  re- 
quire annual  appropriations  acts  by  the 
Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  intend 
to  maintain  the  link  between  the  fund- 
ing of  this  measure  and  the  level  of  al- 
cohol consumption  in  America,  by  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  equal  to  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  alcohol  tax, 
rather  than  a  specific  sum.  And  I  also 
intend,  in  the  very  near  future,  to  offer 
a  tax  amendment  Increasing  those  al- 
cohol taxes  by  an  amount  necessary  to 
fund  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  on  the  general 
problems  of  alcoholism  in  the  workplace, 
in  the  very  near  future.  In  the  course  of 
those  hearings,  I  hope  to  develop  a  sig- 
nificant base  of  information  about  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  alcoholism 
in  the  workplace,  as  well  as  the  efficacy 
of  occupational  programs  in  alleviating 
those  effects.  Meanwhile,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  statement  I  made  on 
this  subject  last  year,  during  Senate  de- 
liberation of  my  original  amendment, 
and  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bad- 
ly needed  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  statement  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1107 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational 
Alcoholism  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1977". 

statement  of  findings 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  significant  numbers  of  working  Amer- 
icans currently  suffer  from  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  generating  an  Incalculable  social 
and  economic  cost  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  for  American  industry  as  a 
result  of  absenteeism,  accidents,  reduced 
productivity,  increased  need  for  health  care, 
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faulty    decisions,    personne 
other  effects; 

(2)   occupational      

have    demonstrated    their 
dlagnoelng  and  treating 
alcoholism    In    employed 
managerial  personnel,  in< 
flcatlon  of  such  problems 
than  they  are  generally 
occupational  settings;   and 
"(3)    while  certain   large 
labor  organizations  have  ui  _ 
own  occupational   alcohollsn 
caiise  of  the  demonstrated 

of   such   programs,    

most  employers  and  labor 
prevent  the  establishment 
such  programs  unless  the 
ment  provides  Incentives 
slstance  to  such  employers 
for  that  purpose." 

(b)  It  Is  the  ptirpose  of 
Ize  grants  to  employers,  lab^r 
consortluma  of  employers 
nlzatlons,  and  public  or 
agencies  and  organizations, 
of   the   cost   of  establishing 
occupational     alcoholism 
treatment  programs. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  o  . 
tlon.  and  Welfare  (herelnafl^r 
the  Secretary),  acting  throv 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
(hereinafter  referred   to  as 
shall  make  grants  to  em] 
nlzatlons,  consortlimis  of 
organizations  or  both,  and 
vate   nonprofit   agencies, 
pay  no  more  than  fifty  i., 
of  establishing  and  operate  ig 
alcoholism  programs. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of 

there   are  hereby  authorize( 
prlated  for  fiscal  years  1979, 
1982    not   to    exceed    2.5    p 
amounts  determined  by  the 
Treasury  to  be  equivalent 
celved  In  the  Treasury  under 
(1),  section  6041(a),  and  s< 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
rate  of  tax  on  alcohol)   In 
fiscal   year  for  which  such 
available. 

(2)  The  program  authorized 
shall  not  qualify  as  one  of 
provided  In  section  401(d) 
sional    Budget    and 
Act  of  1974. 

(3)  Stuns  appropriated  . 
Act  shall  be  available  until 
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ALLOTMENTS    TO    ST  .TES 


State  s 


the 


Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the 
pursuant   to   this  Act,   the 
allot  not  more  than   1  per 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
according  to  their  respective 

(2)  Prom  90  per  centum  ol 
of  such  sums  the  Secretary 
each  State  an  amount  which 
ratio  to  such  90  per  centun 

force  population  of  the 

labor  force  population  of  all 

(3)  The  remainder  of 
prlated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
able  to  the  Secretary  for 
this  Act.  Including  the 

research  Into,  the  effec 

tlonal  alcoholism  programs, 
Ing  of  occupational  alcohollsn 
sonnel. 

(b)  (1)   The  amount  by 
ment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
section   (a)    exceeds  the  . 
Commissioner  determines 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  appll 
under  section  5  within  such 
available   for    reallotment    to 
In  proportion  to  the  original 
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turnover,  and  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fund  ap- 
proved applications  In  such  other  States. 

(2)  In  order  to  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  all  eligible  applicants  In  a  State  to  sub- 
mit applications  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  not  fix  a  date  for 
reallotment,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  of 
any  portion  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  date  Is  earlier  than  ninety 
days  prior  to  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  In  any  year  In  which  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  exceed  the  amount  re- 
quired to  fund  all  approved  applications  for 
occupational  alcoholism  programs,  the  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  may  be  expended 
by  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Insti- 
tute, to  provide  treatment  and  prevention 
services  to  other  currently  underserved  pop- 
ulations, such  as  racial  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties, native  Americans,  youth,  female  alco- 
holics, and  Individuals  In  geographic  areas 
where  such  services  are  not  otherwise  ade- 
quately available. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  term 
"State"  shall  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  labor  force  population  of  a  State 
and  of  all  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Sums  allotted  to  each  State 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  approved  applicants  In 
the  State,  Including  employers,  labor  organi- 
zations, consortiums  of  employers  or  labor 
organizations  or  both,  and  public  or  private 
non-profit  agencies  or  organizations  which 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  with  such 
employers,  labor  organizations  or  consor- 
tiums, to  establish  and  operate  occupational 
alcoholism  treatment  programs. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  "occupa- 
tional alcoholism  programs"  shall  be  defined 
as  programs  operated  primarily  for  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment,  or  both,  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  In  employed  persons.  Includ- 
ing managerial  personnel,  and  their  depend- 
ents. Such  programs  may  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  Intervention,  diagnosis, 
counseling,  referral,  treatment,  prevention 
and  rehabUltatlon. 

(b)  Any  Individual  or  organization  which 
desires  to  receive  funds  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shaU  submit  an  annual  application  for  such 
funds,  for  approval  by  the  Secretary,  which 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  program 
to  be  carried  out,  and  which  shall  Include 
assurances  of — 

(1)  the  avaUablUty  of  funds,  from  non- 
federal sources,  to  pay  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

(2)  the  professional  capability  to  carry  out 
the  program  described  In  the  application; 
and 

(a)  the  need  for  such  a  program.  Including 
the  lack  of  adequate  services  currently  avail- 
able to  the  population  Intended  to  be  served. 

(c)  All  applicants  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  eligible  to  receive  grants  from 
the  Secretary  out  of  the  sums  allotted  to  the 
State  In  which  the  applicant's  program  Is 
located,  or  In  the  case  of  applications  affect- 
ing Individuals  residing  In  two  or  more  con- 
tiguous States,  out  of  the  allotments  of  more 
than  one  State,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  If  the  sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  fund  all  the 
approved  applications  In  that  State,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  In  his  discretion,  prorate  the 
allotted  sums  among  all  approved  applicants, 
or  fund  only  a  portion  of  the  approved  ap- 
plications, pursuant  to  criteria  which  he 
shall  publish. 
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Occupational  Alcoholism  Trust  Fund 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  President,  the  modified 
amendment  I  am  offering  at  this  time  would 
permit  the  use  of  excise  taxes  on  alcoholic 
beverages  for  the  treatment  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  Spe- 
cifically, the  amendment  would  create  a  new 
Alcoholism  Trvist  Fund,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  available  for  the  diagnosis 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  employed 
alcoholics,  and  their  dependents  through 
programs  operated  by  or  through  their  em- 
ployers, their  unions,  or  both. 

This  amendment  Involves  a  modification 
of  an  earlier  amendment  I  submitted,  which 
would  have  required  a  2.5-percent  Increase  in 
the  excise  taxes  on  alcohol. 

I  originally  offered  It  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee during  the  session  In  which  we  con- 
sidered committee  amendments.  At  that  time, 
the  tax  increase  proposed  In  my  amendment 
was  5  percent.  At  the  specific  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  agreed  to  modify  the  proposal  by  cutting 
It  In  half.  After  making  that  modification  I 
was  extremely  gratified  that  the  committee 
voted  unanimously  ta  agree  In  principle  with 
my  proposal,  and  to  support  me  when  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  on  the  floor. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Senator  Wil- 
liams, who  has  worked  so  long  and  hard  for 
an  Increased  Federal  commitment  In  this 
area. 

At  this  time.  I  have  agreed  to  further 
modify  my  amendment  by  eliminating  the 
tax  Increase  feature  altogether,  pending  hear- 
ings Into  the  best  method  of  financing  the 
trust  fund. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  concept  of  dedi- 
cated taxes  and  the  creaUon  of  trust  fund.s 
has  always  been  a  complicated  one  In  the 
Congress.  However,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  such  a  concept  is  nowhere  more  appro- 
priate than  in  the  area  of  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse. 

Our  Government  and  our  society  now 
sanction,  even  encourage,  the  legal  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  collects  billions  or 
dollars  per  year  In  tax  revenues  from  them. 
Yet  the  consumption  of  alcohol  directly  re- 
sults In  one  of  our  three  largest  health  prob- 
lems in  America,  along  with  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  And  indirectly,  when  you  consider 
such  factors  as  alcohol-related  deaths  in  auto 
accidents,  other  kinds  of  accidents,  and  lost 
productivity  to  the  American  economy,  alco- 
hol may  very  well  be  the  largest  of  those 
three. 

Yet  our  Federal  support  for  research,  di- 
agnosis, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  for 
alcoholism  lags  painfully  far  behind  those 
two  major  health  areas,  and  many  others  as 
well. 

During  fiscal  1976,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $762,647,000  on  cancer  re- 
search alone,  and  $370,347,000  on  heart  and 
Ixmg  dlsases.  In  contrast,  alcoholism,  with 
over  9  million  victims,  received  a  total  of 
Just  $155,000,000  to  cover  research,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  prevention,  and  several 
other  functions. 

Somehow,  the  societal  stigma  that  has  al- 
ways attached  to  the  disease  of  alcoholism 
continues  to  be  attached  to  efforts  to  fund 
an  adequate  program  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems It  causes.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since 
I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics, 
I  have  become  Increasingly  convinced  that 
the  only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  toward  solving  these  problems 
Is  through  Innovative  methods  like  the  one 
I  am  proposing  today. 

There  Is  nothing  particularly  novel  about 
the  notion  of  earmarking  a  small  portion  of 
the  tax  on  alcohol  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs.  Many  foreign  coun- 
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tries  have  set  up  complete  alcoholism  re- 
search and  care  systems,  using  money  col- 
lected from  alcohol  taxes.  And  nearly  a  third 
of  our  States  allocate  the  proceeds  of  var- 
ious specific  alcohol  taxes  to  treatment  fund- 
ing. 

Included  among  those  States  are  Alabama, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Florida,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington  State,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  amount  of  money  required  by  my 
amendment  is  expected  to  be  quite  insignifi- 
cant. In  comparison  with  the  total  amotmts 
collected  from  such  taxes  every  year.  In  1975, 
for  example,  the  Federal  Government  alone 
raised  nearly  $6  billion  from  all  Its  alcohol 
taxes — making  alcohol  revenues  second  only 
to  the  Income  tax  In  amounts  raised  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  amount  would  also  be  quite  small  in 
comparison  to  the  overall  price  tag  of  a 
bottle  of  booze.  If  Just  2^4  percent  of  the 
tax  is  set  aside,  the  portion  per  fifth  of 
liquor  will  be  Just  6  cents.  On  a  case  of  beer, 
only  1>4  cents.  And  on  a  gallon  of  wine,  less 
than  a  penny.  That's  hardly  a  sacrifice  for 
drinking  Americans,  in  comparison  with  the 
scope  of  the  need  for  treatment — especially 
when  you  consider  that  some  researchers 
have  estimated  that  fully  half  of  all  the  al- 
cohol in  this  country  Is  consumed  by  our 
9  million  active  alcoholics. 

Yet  the  money  raised  by  such  a  small  ear- 
marking. If  used  effectively  for  diagnosing 
and  treatment  present  and  future  victims  of 
alcohol  abuse,  can  have  a  profound  effect  on 
this  health  problem  and  the  human  and 
economic  destruction  it  leaves  in  Its  wake. 

For  while  alcoholism  Is  Indeed  a  serious 
health  problem  it  Is  unique  among  such 
problems  in  that  It  Is  both  preventable  and 
treatable.  And  there  is  no  better  place  to 
commence  a  major  new  effort  to  do  both  than 
In  the  occupational  setting. 

I  have  chosen  occupational  alcoholism 
diagnosis  and  treatment  programs  as  the  pri- 
mary designated  recipient  of  these  funds, 
for  the  present.  While  such  programs  are 
ctirrently  underfunded  and  underutilized 
they  offer  the  strongest  hope  for  identifying 
and  treating  the  alcoholic  while  he  or  she  Is 
still  capable  of  functioning  in  society. 

We  already  spend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  treat  the  alcoholic  who  has  "hit 
bottom,"  who  seeks  treatment  for  his  or  her 
disease  because  there  Is  nowhere  else  to  go. 
Yet  the  so-called  skid  row  types  which  most 
clearly  represent  this  stage  of  the  Illness 
comprise  only  3  to  5  percent  of  all  active 
alcoholics. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  90  percent  of  all 
male  alcoholics  are  currently  employed,  and  a 
high  percentage  of  women  as  well.  Taking 
the  figures  another  way,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  estimates  that  5.3  percent 
of  the  work  force,  or  over  5  million  people, 
are  currently  alcoholics.  Another  10  percent 
are  estimated  to  have  serious  drinking 
problems. 

This  represents  an  almost  Incalculable  cost 
to  American  Industry — in  absenteeism,  acci- 
dents, reduced  productivity,  faulty  decisions, 
and  personnel  turnover.  Dollar  estimates 
range  from  $15  to  $25  billion,  not  Including 
Intangible  loss  In  personal  and  company  in- 
vestment m  training  an  employee.  The  NCA 
estimates  the  average  annual  per-employee 
cost  at  $3,000,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  con- 
servative estimate. 

This  profound  effect  Is  demonstrable,  be- 
cause numerous  studies  have  now  shown  that 
the  alcoholic,  compared  to  other  workers, 
has:  2.5  times  as  much  absenteeism;  3.5  times 
the  work  absence  due  to  off-the-Job  acci- 
dents; twice  the  Incidence  of  respiratory  and 
cardiovascular  disease;  three  times  the  Inci- 
dence of  digestive  disorders. 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  23  percent 


of  alcoholics  are  disabled  15  days  or  more  per 
year,  as  opposed  to  10.3  percent  of  other 
employees;  12.8  percent  for  30  days  or  more — 
compared  to  6.5  percent — and  3.8  percent  for 
90  days  or  more — compared  to  0.6  percent. 
Also,  akjoholic  employees  have  a  death  rate 
3.22  times  nonalcoholic  employees.  In  this  re- 
gard, researchers  found  that  an  alcoholism 
program  would  reduce  insurance  premiums 
by  1.7  percent  and  claims  costs  by  1.9  per- 
cent, not  Including  workman's  compensation 
savings,  which  leads  us  to  the  second  major 
reason  for  emphasizing  occupational  pro- 
grams: 

occupational  alcoholism  programs  work 

Occupational  alcoholism  programs  are  gen- 
erally recognized  today  as  being  among  the 
most  effective  substance  abuse  treatment 
programs  around.  The  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism  reports  an  average  recovery  rate — 
abstinence  for  1  year — of  75  percent  in  16 
labor-management  programs,  versus  a  25  per- 
cent rate  among  unemployed  alcoholics. 

Many  organizations  with  successful  re- 
habilitation programs  for  problem  drinking 
employees  have  documented  substantial  sav- 
ings. The  success  rate  for  rehabUltatlon  of 
problem  drinking  employees  is  very  high. 
This  Indicates  that  the  possibility  of  job 
loss  Is  an  Incentive  for  employees  to  seek 
rehabilitation. 

In  addition,  after  problem  drinkers  are  re- 
habilitated, there  Is  a  great  reduction  in 
their  utilization  of  health  and  sickness  bene- 
fits. Such  reductions  In  utilization  of  health 
benefits  due  to  rehabilitation  of  problem 
drinkers  significantly  contribute  to  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  group  health  insurance 

Because  they  are  successful,  employers 
making  use  of  such  programs  often  find  they 
save  far  more  in  training  costs  for  new  em- 
ployees than  they  spend  on  the  programs. 
The  annual  cost  of  average  Industrial  pro- 
grams Is  actually  quite  low.  A  small  study 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  NIAAA 
shows  the  following  average  programs  costs 
for  different  size  companies: 


Number  of  employees 


Average  an- 
nual cost 


Less  than  5,000 $16,343 

5,000-10,000 48,600 

10,000-20.000 65,056 

20.000-30.000 76,500 

30,000  and  over 62.  384 


Taken  another  way,  the  data  shows  an 
average  cost  for  manufacturing  companies 
of  $36,294;  for  service  companies  of  $40,252. 

Many  large  companies  have  thus  under- 
written their  ovm  programs  with  little  or  no 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government.  Du 
Pont  and  Eastman  Kodak  were  the  first,  In 
1943  and  1944  respectively,  and  today  60  out 
of  the  400  largest  corporations  in  America 
have  programs.  Including  Bethlehem  Steel, 
Genera:  Motors — with  the  UAW — Hughes 
Aircraft,  Illinois  Bell,  Kemper  Insurance, 
Kennecott  Copper,  and  Scovlll. 

The  success  rate  for  rehabilitation  and  the 
reduction  of  health  benefit  utilization  by 
problem  drinking  employees  has  been  proven 
to  be  significant  In  those  companies  which 
have  programs. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  brief  summaries 
of  some  of  these  companies  and  their  find- 
ings: 

"General  Motors — (Oldsmobile  Division)  a 
study  of  its  'recovery  and  rehabUltatlon' 
program  showed  a  50  percent  reduction  In 
lost  man  hours;  a  30  percent  reduction  In 
sickness  and  accident  benefits  paid;  a  56  per- 
cent drop  In  leaves  of  absence;  a  78  percent 
reduction  in  grievances  filed  by  the  group; 
a  63  percent  decrease  In  disciplinary  prob- 
lems; and  an  82  percent  drop  in  job-related 
accidents. 


"Scovlll  Maniifacturlng  Company  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut  employs  6,500  employees. 
The  Scovlll  programs  processed  180  em- 
ployees over  a  three  year  period.  They  esti- 
mate their  annual  savings  at  $186,550.  Im- 
portantly, 78  percent  of  those  problem 
drinking  employees  referred  for  treatment 
were  rehabUltated. 

"Economics  Laboratory,  Inc.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  has  an  employee  population  of 
3,500  in  the  United  States.  They  have  a 
rehabilltaton  success  rate  of  80  percent  for 
employees  and  50  percent  for  dependents  of 
the  employees.  In  addition,  the  company  re- 
duced treatment  costs  60  percent  to  65  per- 
cent by  utilizing  nonhospltal  faculties  such 
as  alcoholism  treatment  centers. 

"The  De  Paul  Industrial  Alcoholism  Project 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  receives  referrals 
from  twenty-three  companies  in  the  Mil- 
waukee area.  This  population  Is  composed 
primarily  of  blue-coUar,  skilled  and  unskUled 
factory  workers.  In  conducting  a  nine  month 
foilow-up  study  of  problem  drinkers  treated, 
46  percent  reported  total  abstinence  and  25 
percent  essential  abstinence,  for  a  total  of 
71  percent  significantly  Improved. 

•Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  studied 
402  employees  for  five  years  prior  to  referral 
and  for  five  years  after.  The  Job  rehabilita- 
tion rate  was  72  percent.  In  addition,  these 
402  employees  had  602  cases  of  sickness  dls- 
abUity  before  rehabUltatlon  and  356  cases 
after  rehabUltatlon.  This  is  a  reduction  of  46 
percent  in  sickness  disability.  Indicating  a 
tremendous  decrease  in  utUlzation  of  insur- 
ance plans. 

"The  PhUadelphia  Fire  Department  estab- 
lished a  referral  program  for  its  3,410  em- 
ployees in  1972.  For  those  problem  drinkers 
referred  to  outpatient  care,  sick  leave  was 
reduced  by  55  percent.  Injuries  were  reduced 
by  67  percent;  both  of  these  factors  Indicat- 
ing a  significant  decrease  in  health  Insurance 
utilization. 

"Kennecott  Copper  Company  found  sick- 
ness and  accident  costs  for  alcoholics  com- 
pared with  the  average  to  be  more  than  5 
to  1;  hospital,  medical  and  Burglcal  costs 
were  more  than  3  to  1.  Yet,  after  a  12%- 
month  involvement  in  the  program,  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  costs  decreased  55.35 
percent. 

"Ontario  Hydro— (Canadian  utility)  re- 
ports 60  to  70  percent  success  rate. 

•'8  May  Street  Industrial  Alcoholism  Pro- 
gram In  Toronto  (a  consortium)  indicates  an 
81  percent  success  rate  among  blue  collar 
and  mid-management  personnel  referred 
from  Industry." 

Given  this  record  of  glowing  accomplish- 
ments, with  the  concomitant  savings  to  em- 
ployers utilizing  such  programs,  it  might 
well  be  asked  why  more  companies  do  not 
set  up  programs  themselves — that  is.  why  Is 
the  Federal  Government  needed  In  this  area 
at  all? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  emphasize  agahi 
that  many  large  companies  are  setting  up 
such  programs.  Including  60  of  the  largest 
400  In  the  Nation. 

But  the  problem  is.  only  the  larger  com- 
panies really  have  the  ready  resources  to 
start  up  such  programs,  and  yet  a  large  per- 
centage' of  employees  In  the  Nation  are  In 
companies  with  fewer  than  500  employees; 
97  percent  of  all  companies  In  America  are 
considered  "small  businesses"  under  the 
Small  Business  Act.  accounting  for  53  per- 
cent of  all  private  sector  employment. 

Additional  Impetus  Is  needed  to  Involve 
those  companies,  because  for  most  of  tham 
the  only  workable  mode  of  treatment  will 
be  through  consortiums,  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  companies  or  labor  unions  or  both. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  commitment 
of  the  private  sector  would  still  have  jo  be 
a  significant  one,  under  the  procedures  set 
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up  by  this  amendment.  In  _  . 
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By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.   1108.  A  bUl  to 
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mittee    on    Commerce, 
Transportation. 

BROADCASTING   LICENSE 
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area,  In  addition  to  the  potential  savings  to 
Industry  and  the  economy  In  lost  produc- 
tivity. Signs  of  alcoholism  and  other  prob- 
lems occur  earlier  In  the  workplace'  than  they 
do  elsewhere,  enabling  earlier  Intervention 
and  treatment  for  the  abuser.  This  will  al- 
most certainly  result  In  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  unemployment  compensation 
costs,  welfare  payments,  medicare  and  medi- 
caid, food  stamps,  and  all  the  other  costs 
that  are  attendant  upon  a  person  dropping 
out  of  the  labor  force. 

I  think  the  need  for  more  and  better  treat- 
ment of  our  Nation's  alcoholics  In  general, 
and  occupational  programs  In  particular,  was 
addressed  quite  eloquently  In  oversight  hear- 
ings before  my  subcommittee  by  Adolph  J. 
Sullivan,  a  top  executive  of  Standard  Oil  of 
California. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said: 

"Industry  is  not  interested  in  government 
dollars.  But  in  this  particular  field  of  occu- 
pational alcoholism,  we  do  need  to  buv 
time.  ... 

"If  you  are  talking  about  8  million  alco- 
holics, there  are  a  lot  of  people  to  be  helped 
and  a  lot  of  programs  needed.  I  do  not  know 


the  total  number  of  UJS.  corporations,  but 
we  only  have  about  200  viable  corporate  pro- 
grams, so  that  the  amount  of  work  remain- 
ing to  be  done  is  a  little  scary. 

"One  other  number  that  popped  into  my 
head  as  I  was  sitting  In  the  back  of  the  room 
this  morning  was  with  regard  to  how  much 
money  we  should  spend  at  the  government 
level. 

"After  all,  I  am  a  conservative,  and  think 
about  these  things. 

"I  began  to  realize  that  there  are  9  million 
alcoholics  by  anybody's  standard,  and  even 
if  we  look  at  $100,  that  is  $900  million. 

"1  do  not  think  $100  per  head  Is  very  much 
money  to  try  to  solve  a  fatal  disease. 

"Even  If  you  went  to  $200,  who  is  going  to 
say?  I  do  not  think  we  are  extremists.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
congressional  adoption  of  this  concept  and 
this  program  would  be  a  revolutionary  break- 
through for  alcoholism  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  in  America.  Since  every 
indication  is  that  we  are  sadly  In  need  of 
such  a  breakthrough,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  in  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 


ALCOHOLISM  TRUST  FUND 
2.5  percent  earmark  of  current  excise  taxes  under  sees.  5001,  5041,  and  5051  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  based  on  1975  taxable  gallonagej 


Current  tax  rate 


1975  taxable  quantity 


Effect  of  2.5  percent  earmark  ■       Revenue  yield 


$«  i^  SI  reini  «h  295,000,000  gal..... 26.25  cents  per  proof  gallon 77,500,000 

(aVl7  cenu  npr  <,!■M^„ " " 147,000,000  gbl 27.5  cents  per  barreL 33  000,000 

W  l/cente  per  gallon 207,000,000  gal 0.425  cents  per  gallon _  UOOloOO 

(b)  67  cents  per  gallon 80.000,000  gal 1.675  cenU  per  gallon 1,500.000 


Of  5  cents  per  Fifth  of  liquor,  1  <-$  cents  per  case  of  beer  and  less  fian  1  cent  per  gallon  of  wine. 
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The  bill  I  offer  will  enhance  broadcast 
journalism  by  giving  a  reasonable  degree 
of  security  to  licensees  who  operate  in 
the  public  interest  without  unduly  in- 
hibiting criticism  of  incumbent  broad- 
casters. For  example,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  FCC  to  grant  a  license  for 
up  to  5  years,  depending  upon  what 
length  of  time  the  Commission  deter- 
mines is  in  the  public  interest.  This 
would  allow  the  FCC  to  minimize  the 
excessive  paperwork  and  attorneys'  fees 
which  are  particularly  burdensome  for 
small  stations  which  lack  the  financial 
resources  available  to  large  market 
broadcasters. 

A  longer  license  term,  where  justified, 
will  promote  the  long-range  investments 
of  time,  money,  and  effort  that  are  nec- 
essary for  quality  public  service.  More- 
over, the  FCC  has  estimated  that  a 
5 -year  license  extension  would  reduce 
the  annual  number  of  renewal  applica- 
tions from  2,700  to  1,600 — roughly  40 
percent.  The  Commission  will,  therefore, 
be  able  to  screen  each  apphcation  more 
thoroughly,  thereby  encouraging  U- 
censees  to  remain  committed  to  their 
responsibilities  throughout  the  license 
term. 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  standards 
of  performance  to  be  applied  at  renewal 
time  and  provide  assurance  to  the  con- 
scientious licensee  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  Ucense  to  the  paper  promises  of  a 
competing  applicant.  The  Commission  is 
directed  to  establish  ascertainment  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  by  each  broadcaster 
to  identify  the  problems,  needs,  and  in- 
terests of  his  particular  service  area. 


The  licensee's  responsiveness  to  these 
local  problems,  needs,  and  interests  will 
then  be  given  major  consideration  dur- 
ing the  Commission's  evaluation  of  a 
renewal  application.  By  directing  the 
Commission  to  prescribe  different  ascer- 
tainment procedures  for  different  cate- 
gories of  broadcasting  stations,  we  may 
expect  broadcasters  to  tailor  their  pro- 
graming more  closely  to  the  require- 
ments to  their  listening  audience. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act,  all  appeals  from 
FCC  decisions  involving  license  renewal 
must  be  brought  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  legislation  would  allow  appeals  from 
FCC  decisions  or  orders  to  be  brought  in 
the  US.  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
where  the  broadcasting  facility  is  lo- 
cated. This  will  imdoubtedly  assist  in 
ea.sing  the  caseload  of  the  D.C.  Court  of 
Appeals  which  presently  has  one  of  the 
longest  median  disposal  times  in  the  Na- 
tion. Moreover,  allowing  appeals  to  be 
argued  in  the  community  of  license  will 
be  more  convenient  and  less  expensive 
for  the  parties  involved. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  help  lift 
the  burden  of  unnecessai-y  paperwork 
from  license  renewal  applicants  by  au- 
thorizing short  form  renewal  procedures 
and  requiring  the  FCC  to  find  innovative 
\vay.s  to  consolidate  material  required 
from  each  licensee. 

Mr.  President,  American  television  and 
radio  audiences  will  be  much  better 
served  by  broadcasters  that  are  able  to 
focus  their  resources  more  directly  to- 
ward creative  programing  rather  than 
coping  with  the  difficulties  brought  out 
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by  the  existing  outdated  license  renewal 
procedure.  The  legislation  I  offer  today 
will  not  only  promote  stability  within  the 
broadcasting  industry  but  also  preserve 
the  necessary  safeguards  that  assure  that 
broadcasters  will  continue  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  section-by -section  summary  of  its 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1108 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Broadcast  License  Re- 
newal Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  307(d)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)(1)  No  license  granted  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  broadcasting  station  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  three  years,  unless  the 
Commission  determines  It  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  extend  such  term  for  an  addi- 
tional two-year  period.  In  making  such  a 
determination,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider whether  it  Is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  prescribe  dlfiferent  term  lengths  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
for  different  categories  of  licensee.  No  li- 
cense so  granted  for  any  other  class  of  sta- 
tion shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  five 
years,  and  any  license  granted  may  be  re- 
voked as  hereinafter  provided.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  any  license,  upon  application 
therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  license  may  be 
granted  from  time  to  time  for  a  term  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  (but 
which  shall  not  exceed  five  years)  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity  would  be  served 
thereby. 

"(2)  In  determining  If  the  public  Inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity  would  be 
served  by  the  renewal  of  a  broadcast  license, 
the  Commission  shall  grant  the  renewal  ap- 
plication if  the  licensee,  during  the  preced- 
ing term  of  its  license,  (i)  has  been  respon- 
sive in  its  program  service  to  the  problems, 
needs  and  interests  of  its  service  area,  and 
(11)  has  conducted  the  operation  of  its  sta- 
tion in  a  manner  not  characterized  by  seri- 
ous deficiencies.  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  licensee 
for  ascertaining  the  problems,  needs,  and 
interests,  of  its  service  area.  Such  ascertain- 
ment procedures  shall  prescribe  different 
procedures  for  different  categories  of  broad- 
casting stations. 

(3)  In  order  to  expedite  action  on  appli- 
cation for  renewal  of  broadcasting  station 
licenses  and  in  order  to  avoid  needless  ex- 
pense to  applicants  for  such  renewals,  the 
Commission  shall  not  require  any  such  ap- 
plicant to  file  any  Information  which  pre- 
viously has  been  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sion or  which  Is  not  directly  material  to  the 
considerations  that  affect  the  granting  or 
denial  of  such  application,  but  the  Com- 
mission may  require  any  new  or  additional 
facts  it  deems  necessary  to  make  its  findings. 
Pending  any  hearing  and  final  decision  on 
such  an  application  and  the  disposition  of 
any  petition  for  rehearing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 405,  the  Commission  shall  continue 
such  license  in  effect.  Consistently  with  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  may  by  rule  prescribe  the  period 
or  periods  for  which  licenses  shall  be  granted 
and  renewed  for  particular  classes  of  sta- 
tions, but  the  Commission  may  not  adopt 
or  follow  any  rule  which  would  preclude  it, 


in  any  case  involving  a  station  of  a  partic- 
ular class,  from  granting  or  renev?lng  a  li- 
cense for  a  shorter  period  than  that  pre- 
scribed for  stations  of  such  class  if,  in  its 
Judgment,  the  public  Interest,  convenience, 
or  necessity  would  be  served  by  such  action. 

Sec  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  "as  provided  In  subsection  (c)," 
and  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is  amend- 
ea  by  Inserting  after  "(c)"  the  following  new 
sentence:  "An  appeal  under  subsection  (b) 
from  an  order  or  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion— 

"(1)  made  on  an  application  (other  than 
one  under  section  325)  Involving  a  broadcast 
facility  and  described  In  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
(3),  or  (6)  of  subsection  (b),  or 

"(2)  described  in  paragraph  (S)  of  such 
subsection  modifying  or  revoking  a  construc- 
tion permit  or  station  license  of  a  broadcast 
facility, 

shaU  be  brought  in  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
broadcast  facility  is,  or  Is  proposed  to  be, 
located;  and  appeals  under  such  subsec- 
tion from  any  other  order  or  decision  of  the 
Commission  may  be  brought  in  the  United 
States  Covirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Circuit  or  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  per- 
son bringing  the  appeal  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business.". 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  examine  Its  rxiles,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  relevant  to  the  broad- 
cast license  renewal  process  to  determine  In 
what  ways  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  of  each  licensee  by  the  Com- 
mission for  renewal  considerations  can  be 
reduced  and  consolidated.  In  making  this 
examination,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  reducing  and  consolidating  the  filings, 
supporting  docLunents,  and  other  adminis- 
trative materials  now  required  for  license 
renewal  consideration  of  the  smaller  broad- 
cast station. 

(b)  This  examination  shall  be  completed 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Within  seven  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  any  changes  it  has  made 
in  its  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as 
a  result  of  this  study. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
309(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Any  party  in  Interest  may  file 
with  the  Commission,  within  such  time  pe- 
riod as  may  be  specified  by  the  rules  of  the 
Commission,  a  petition  to  deny  any  applica- 
tion (whether  as  originally  filed  or  as 
amended)  to  which  subsection  (b)  applies." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  309(d)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"pleadings  filed"  the  following:  "by  the 
parties  within  the  time  periods  specified  by 
the  rules  of  the  Commission.". 


The  Broadcast  License  Renewal  Act: 
Section-by-Section  Summary 

Section  2. — The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  shall  determine  whether 
it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  prescribe  dif- 
ferent license  term  lengths  for  television, 
radio,  or  different  categories  of  licensees.  The 
Commission  shall  renew  the  broadcast  license 
if,  dvu-ing  the  preceding  license  term,  the 
licensee  (1)  has  been  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lems, needs  and  interests  of  its  service  area 
and  (11)  has  conducted  the  operation  of  its 
station  In  a  manner  not  characterized  by 
serious  deficiencies. 

Section  3. — All  appeals  from  FCC  decisions 


involving  applications  for  a  broadcasting 
license  shall  be  brought  In  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  broad- 
cast facility  is  located. 

Section  4.— Within  six  months  of  enact- 
ment, the  FCC  is  directed  to  complete  an 
examination  of  its  rules  and  regulations 
relevant  to  the  license  renewal  process  in 
order  to  determine  ways  of  easing  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  now  placed  on  each 
licensee  at  renewal  time.  Special  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  smaller  broadcast  sta- 
tions. Within  seven  months  of  enactment, 
the  FCC  shall  report  to  Congress  on  any 
changes  made  as  a  result  of  this  examina- 
tion. 

Section  5. — Any  party  in  interest  may  file  a 
petition  to  deny  an  application  for  Ucense 
renewal. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  assist  developing  nations  in  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  foreign  assistance 
recipients  to  full  trading  partners  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  worldwide 
hmiger  and  malnutrition  problem.  Prom 
400  million  to  800  million  people  in  the 
world  are  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
The  population  of  the  less-developed  na- 
tions is  increasing  faster  than  the  avail- 
able food  supply. 

As  the  Public  Law  480  act  clearly 
states,  the  United  States  is  committed: 

To  use  the  abundant  agricultural  produc- 
tivity of  the  United  States  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  to  encourage  economic 
development  in  developing  countries  ...  (7 
U.S.C.  No.  1691  [1970]). 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal and  acceptable  means  to  live  up  to 
this  commitment  is  to  upgrade  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  agricultural  goods 
we  export  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. This  would  also  allow  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  at  the  World  Food 
Conference,  where  we  pledged  to  work  to 
raise  the  nutritional  standards  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations. 

A  healthy,  well-balanced  diet  requires 
a  combination  of  protein,  carbohydrates, 
fats,  vitamins,  and  minerals.  One  of  the 
major  problems  in  less-developed  nations 
is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  pro- 
teins in  the  diet  of  the  people.  For  a 
healthy  body  to  grow  and  f  imctions  prop- 
erly, it  needs  eight  essential  amino  acids 
found  in  proteins. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  has  pointed 
out  that  protein  malnutrition  is  the  big- 
gest single  contributor  to  infant  and 
yoimg  child  mortality  in  developing 
countries.  Over  100  million  children  un- 
der the  age  of  3  suffer  from  a  form  of  pro- 
tein malnutrition.  At  this  age  the  de- 
ficiency can  cause  irreversible  damage  to 
mental  and  physical  development.  In  ad- 
dition, the  high  infant  mortality  rate  in 
these  nations  is  directly  related  to  the 
high  birthrate,  as  parents  seek  to  have 
more  children  to  be  sure  that  some  will 
.survive.  Thus,  adequate  nutrition  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  success  of  plans  to 
curb  world  population  growth. 
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The  traditional  sources 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  flsh 
proteins  are  often  unavailfeble 
in  the  less -developed  natiqns 
their  limited  supply,  high 
age  difficulties. 

Mr.    President,    It    is 
through  processing  and 
velop  blended  foods  with 
tent  ranging  from  13  to  20 
approximates  the  nutrltioiial 
animal  protein.  By  contra  it 
com  meal  has  a  protein  cqntent 
7.9  percent.  Thus,  these 
can  provide  a  convenient 
source  of  essential  nutrient ; 

The     Ulilted     States 
acknowledged  the  Importaiice 
and  fortified  grain  product  i 
to  a  1966  amendment  tc 
480— No.  203— a  variety  of 
fortified  foods  were 
food  for  peace  to  combat 
abroad,   especially   among 
young  children.  These 
met  wide  acceptance.  For 
3    billion    pounds    of 
CSM — alone  have  been  shij)ped 
than  100  countries  for  use 
child  health  programs,  schdol 
grams,  and  food-for-work 

As  a  result  of  their  positive 
ences  with  blended  and 
under  title  n  many  of 
nations  would  like  to 
these  products  under  title 
they  might  prefer  to 
foods,  they  have  felt  constijained 
additional  costs  of  processii  ,g 
predating   the   nutritionali 
blended   grains,   they   havfc 
maximize  the  amount  of 
can  purchase  under  title  I. 
Mr.  President,  of  course, 
to  substitute  the  blended  foids 
grain  products.  Both  are 
our  export  programs  and  t< 
humanitarian  goals  establ^hed 

food  for  peace  program 

allows  the  underdeveloped 
option  to  purchase  more  b 
in  addition  to  whole  grain 
This  bill  will  authorize 
the  United  States  of  the  c(lsts 
fication  and  processing  of 
products  purchased  by  couhtries 
title  I.  It  is  Intended  to  ai:  ow 
chasing  nation  to  improve 
tional  levels  of  their  needles 
Blended    foods   ^ill   thus 
under  both  title  I  and  title 
Law  480. 

Since  the  grant  of 
President    Is    permissive 
mandatory,  the  administrajtlon 
able  to  keep  the  cost  of 
within  bounds  without  the 
express  statutory  limits, 
costs  to  the  United  States 
difference  between  the  price 
grains  and  the  costs  resultl|ig 
blending  process.  This  is  a 
indeed  compared  with  the 
global  malnutrition. 

When  evaluating  the  costs 
gram,  we  should  not  overlook 
benefits  to  the  American 
will  help  the  farmer  by  _ 
produce.  United  States  laboi 
try  could  benefit  through 
stimulation  of  production 
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ment.  There  Is  also  a  great  potential  for 
market  development  of  these  products  In 
the  purchasing  nations.  One  goal  of  this 
program  is  for  the  less  developed  nations 
to  become  viable  trading  partners  for 
American  agricultural  products.  Finally, 
several  million  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  research,  equipment  design 
and  installation,  and  technology  in  the 
development  and  introduction  of 
blended  grain  products.  As  a  result,  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  nutri- 
tion which  has  had  practical  applica- 
tions to  improve  the  diets  of  people 
within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  measure,  which  is  an  example  of  the 
combination  of  the  efforts  of  American 
ingenuity  and  American  agriculture, 
working  together  to  help  solve  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  In  the  world. 


GLADTS    TAN   CHAN    LIT 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  nil.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gunther 
Griff  el;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

GUNTHER    GRIPFEL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
Gunther  Grlffel.  a  citizen  of  Canada  who 
has  been  foimd  excludable  from  the 
United  States  under  section  212(a)  (23) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  Grlffel,  a  Canadian  citizen,  was 
admitted  to  the  United  States  in  1969 
for  permanent  residence,  and  settled  in 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  where  he  has  been  gain- 
fully emf)loyed  and  is  a  model  member 
of  the  community.  In  1973,  he  departed 
the  United  States  for  a  visit  to  Canada 
and  upon  entering  Canada  was  found  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  small  amount  of 
hashish — less  than  1  ounce.  The  offense 
foimd  him  mandatorily  excludable  from 
the  United  States  and,  although  certain 
factors  exist  which  might  warrant  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  grant  special 
consideration  in  his  case,  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  such  authority  without  pri- 
vate legislation.  The  legislation  I  pro- 
pose will  grant  Mr.  Grlffel  an  exemp- 
tion to  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  will  thus  make 
him  eligible  for  permanent  residence  to 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1111 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(23)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  for  purposes  of  such 
Act,  Gunther  Grlffel  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
If  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  that  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  Stats 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowl- 
edge before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
send  to  the  desk  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  Gladys  Yan  Chan  Lu,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  an  American  family  residing 
in  Corvallis,  Oreg.  S.  3514,  which  I  had 
introduced  in  the  94th  Congress,  was  not 
reported  out  of  committee. 

Ms.  Lu  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Singapore  in  1973  at  the  age  of  15.  She 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kuo  C.  Lu 
shortly  thereafter.  Ms.  Lu  was  admitted 
to  this  country  on  a  nonimmigrant  stu- 
dent visa.  She  now  wishes  to  begin  the 
process  of  naturalization,  but  disabilities 
in  existing  immigration  statutes  will  not 
allow  Ms.  Lu  to  be  naturalized  as  an 
adopted  noncitizen  child.  The  legislation 
I  propose  will  permit  Ms.  Lu  to  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(E)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act,  thus  facilitating  the 
naturalization  process  in  her  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1112 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Gladys  Yan  Chan  Lu  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101  (b)  (1)  (E)  of  such  Act  and  shall 
be  accorded  Immediate  relative  status  under 
section  201  (b)  of  such  Act  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  on  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kuo  C.  Lu,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  such  act.  No  natural 
parent,  brother,  or  sister,  or  prior  adoptive 
parent  of  Gladys  Yan  Chan  Lu  shall,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 


£nd 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gladvs 
Yan  Chan  Lu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.   1114.  A  bill  to  extend  the  State 
Taxation   of  Depositories  Act;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EXTENSION    OP    THE    STATE    TAXATION 
OF   DEPOSITORIES   ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
1971  Congress  has  imposed  successive 
moratoria  on  the  authority  of  the  several 
States  to  impose  "doing  business  taxes" 
on  out-of-state  financial  depositories. 
These  moratoria  have  been  enacted  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  time  for  con- 
ducting and  reviewing  several  studies  on 
this  complex  issue  and  time  for  Congress 
to  enact  uniform  Federal  guidelines  gov- 
erning the  interstate  taxation  of  finan- 
cial depositories.  The  most  recent  mora- 
torium expired  on  September  12,  1976. 

Congress,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  depository  industries,  and  a  number 
of  States  have  expre.ssed  concern  that, 
in  the  absence  of  uniform  Federal  rules, 
the  multi-State  taxation  of  the  inter- 
state activities  of  depositories  will  pro- 
duce serious  disruptions  in  credit  flows, 
may  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  banking 
system,  will  be  costly  to  the  State  and 
depositories,  and  will  produce  adverse 
revenue  impacts  for  a  number  of  States. 
On  May  11  and  12,  1976,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
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and  Urban  Affairs,  held  hearings  on 
several  proposals  for  a  uniform  Federal 
law  governing  the  interstate  taxation  of 
financial  depositories.  So  far,  nothing  has 
been  resolved. 

To  date,  the  States  have  voluntarily 
refrained  from  imposing  their  "doing 
business  taxes"  on  out-of -State  de- 
positories. However,  as  many  as  30  States 
have  authority  under  existing  State  law 
to  impose  such  taxes,  and  a  number  are 
likely  to  start  doing  so  the  longer  Con- 
gress takes  to  consider  this  complex  Issue. 
Several  States  which  do  not  at  this  time 
have  laws  for  taxing  out-of-State  de- 
positories are  actively  considering  the  en- 
actment of  such  laws.  The  current  un- 
certainty as  to  the  application  of  this 
vast  array  of  different  State  and  local 
methods  of  taxation,  as  well  as  concern 
over  higher  compliance  costs  and  dupli- 
cative taxes  by  their  domiciliary  States 
already  is  causing  many  depositories  to 
review  their  extensions  of  credit  into 
other  States. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Federal  morato- 
rium, as  States  begin  to  impose  their 
doing  business  taxes  on  out-of-state  in- 
stitutions, depositories  which  cannot 
curtail  their  interstate  activities  will  en- 
counter serious  problems  in  attempting 
to  interpret  and  comply  with  numerous 
state  and  local  tax  statutes  and  regula- 
tions. Substantial  costs  will  be  incurred 
to  change  the  existing  methods  of  record- 
keeping in  order  to  compile  the  necessary 
data  for  filing  gross  receipts,  income  and 
capital  stock  tax  returns  with  nonuni- 
form division  of  base  rules  in  a  large 
number  of  States,  cities,  and  counties. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  litigation  in 
the  Federal  and  State  courts  will  ensue 
as  some  depositories  challenge  State  at- 
tempts to  extend  taxing  jurisdiction  or 
to  test  the  constitutional  limits  of  State 
and  local  statutes  as  applied  to  out-of- 
State  depositories. 

The  States  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
upon  uniform  and  equitable  rules  and 
procedures  for  the  State  taxation  of 
nonresident  depositories.  Due  to  a  lack 
of  experience  in  taxing  out-of-State 
depositories  and  the  possibility  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  this  area,  it  is  even 
more  unlikely  that  the  States  would  be 
able  to  agree  to  standardize  their  meth- 
ods of  taxation  for  financial  depositories 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Without  the  extension  of  this  morato- 
rium, the  legislatures  of  many  States 
will  adopt  statutes  to  allow  the  taxation 
of  out-of-state  depositories  and  will  at- 
tempt to  provide  apportionary  relief  for 
their  own  depositories  taxed  In  other 
States.  Tax  administrators  in  all  States 
will  incur  substantial  expenses  to  secure 
initial  comphance,  draft  forms,  adopt 
regulations,  and  train  personnel.  For  the 
States  and  their  localities,  as  well  as 
depositories,  many  of  these  compliance 
and  administrative  expenses  may  be  im- 
necessary  or  require  duplication  when 
Congress  ultimately  adopts  Federal  leg- 
islation in  this  area.  The  previously 
existing  procedures  were  simple  and  ef- 
ficient and  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
until  such  time  as  Congress  passes 
uniform  legislation  in  this  area. 


UntU  such  time  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  governments,  and 
the  financial  institutions  can  agree  on 
one  uniform  practice,  I  suggest  that  we 
adhere  to  the  declaration  of  policy  con- 
tained in  the  State  Taxation  and  Deposi- 
tories Act  of  1973.  In  part,  it  stated: 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  national  goals 
of  fostering  an  efficient  banking  system  and 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  among  the  states 
wlU  be  furthered  by  clarifying  the  prin- 
ciples governing  state  taxation  of  interstate 
transactions  of  banks  and  other  depositories. 
Application  of  taxes  measured  by  income  or 
receipts,  or  other  "doing  biulness"  taxes  in 
states  other  than  the  states  in  which  deposi- 
tories have  their  principal  offices  should 
be  deferred  until  such  time  as  uniform  and 
equitable  methods  are  developed  for  deter- 
mining Jurisdiction  to  tax  and  for  dividing 
the  tax  base  among  the  states. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  moratorium  on  State 
taxation  on  out-of-State  depositories 
should  be  extended  in  order  to  allow 
Congress  sufficient  time  to  enact  such 
uniform  and  equitable  rules  so  as  to 
avoid  even  a  temporary  curtailment  of 
interstate  credit  flows,  the  Incurring  of 
unnecessary  expenses  by  both  the  States 
and  depositories,  and  a  disruption  of 
existing  State  revenue  bases. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  11,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional 
district  court  judges. 

S.  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  18,  the  Octane  Disclosure  Act  of 
1977. 

S.  14B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  149,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cha- 
FEE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  175, 
a  bill  to  provide  a  special  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  opportunities  in- 
dustrialization centers  and  to  other  na- 
tional community-based  organizations. 

S.  24  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mi-.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  247,  to  pro- 
vide recognition  to  the  Women's  Air 
Force  Service  Pilots. 

S.  528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Anderson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  528,  a  bill  relating  to 
collective  bargaining  contracts. 

S.  600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
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the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hxtddleston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  600,  to  reorganize  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

S.  672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  672,  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  of  existing 
solar  energy  devices  for  use  in  govern- 
ment buildings. 

S.  708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  708,  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
rural  health  clinic  services. 

S.    743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennioy)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  743,  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Practices  Act. 

8.    778 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melchkr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  779,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

8.    780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  780,  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  new  consumer  price  index  for 
older  Americans  for  calculating  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  benefit  increases,  to 
provide  for  semiannual  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, and  to  modify  the  social  security 
retirement  test. 

S.   801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyrk,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  801,  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  that  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  which  are  not  met- 
ropolitan cities  or  urban  counties  and 
which  are  receiving  grants  under  the 
hold-harmless  provisions  of  such  title 
shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal  year  1977, 
to  continue  to  receive  at  least  the  amount 
to  which  they  are  presently  entitled 
under  such  provisions. 

S.    808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  805,  the  Solar  and  En- 
ergy Conservation  Commercialization 
Act. 

S.    806 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyri,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  were  added  as 
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cosponsors  of  S.  806,  the 
ergy  and  Energy  Conservation 
of  1977. 

S.    807 


Renewable  En- 
Tax  Act 


IfclNTYRE,  the 
Sarbanes) 
Hampshire 
as  cosponsors 
Energy  Re- 


llr. 

New 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Maryland  ( 
and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  DxTRKiN)  were  added 
of  S.  807,  the  Small  Business 
search  Incentives  Act. 

8.   821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HbuPHREY,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (B[r.  Sarbanes) 
and  the  Senator  from  A^ontana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  were  added  as  tosponsors  of 
S.  821,  to  authorize  the  incl  jsion  of  solar 
energy  research,  developme  at,  and  dem- 
onstration programs  in  certain  agricul- 
tural programs. 

S.    846 
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At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  California  ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
bill  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
of  water  resources  research 
ment. 

S.    924 


I|OMENICI,   the 

Cranston) 

of  S.  846,  a 

program 

and  develop- 


Rt. 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Montana   ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
bill  to  provide  for  equal 
craft  and  industrial  workeis 
tablish  a  national  frameviork 
lective  bargaining   in   the 
industry. 


\yii.LiAMs,  the 
Metcalf) 
of  8.  924,  a 
reatment  of 
and  to  es- 
for  col- 
construction 


S.   995 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from   Connecticut 
coff;  ,   the   Senator   from 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  f rcjm 
Metzenbaum)  ,    and    the 
South   Dakota    (Mr. 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Civ:  [ 
of  1964  to  prohibit  .sex  discnmination 
the  basis  of  pregnancy. 

S.    1034 


^^iLLiAMS,  the 

(Mr.    RiBi- 

Maine    (Mr. 

Ohio  (Mr. 

from 

WCF6 

95.  a  bill  to 

Rights  Act 

on 


S  ;nator 

McCK  IVERN) 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  GaiJn) 
ator  from  Nebraska   (Mr 
Senator    from     North 
Yotmc),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  ScHiDTT) ,  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Laxalt).   and   the  Senator 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were 
sponsors  of  S.  1034,  to  provl(^ 
of  the  effects  of  saccharin 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   86,   AS   SfODIFIED 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MTeicker,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Qaen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  am  jndment  No. 
86,  as  modified,  proposed  tc  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  110) ,  to  establi  sh  a  Code  of 
OflBcial  Conduct  for  the  Sen  ite 

:6 
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Ca  rolina 


AlCENDMENT   NO.    1 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senators    from    South 
Thurmond  and  Mr.  HoLLiNfcs) 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
136,  intended  to  be  proposed 
making  appropriations  to 
nomic  stimulus. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1'^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wali  op,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  SPiJRKMAN) ,  the 


H/YAKAWA,  the 
Bf:NTSEN) ,  the 
,  the  Sen- 
:^crRTIS),  the 
(Mr. 
New  Mexico 
rom  Nevada 
from 
idded  as  co- 
f  or  a  study 
atnd  for  other 
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(Mr. 
and  the 
iVaxalt)  were 
No. 
;o  H.R.  4876, 
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Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  147,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Resolution  110,  to  estab- 
lish a  Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
16— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  FEDERAL 
PAPERWORK 

(Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  submitted  the  foUowlng  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  16 
Resolved   by   the   Senate    (the  House   of 
Representatives  concurring) , 

Whereas,  The  American  people,  whether  as 
private  Individuals  or  engaged  In  business, 
professional,  or  other  pursuits,  are  heavUy 
burdened  with  paperwork  resulting  from  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  The  paperwork  biirdens  fall  most 
heavily  on  those  least  able  to  bear  them, 
such  as  small  businesses  and  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  Income;  and 

Whereas,  The  requirements  for  such  paper- 
work arise  from  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  regulations  or  Instructions  pro- 
mulgated by  Federal  agencies;  and 

Whereas,  The  multiplicity  and  diversity  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  authorized 
by  law  and  subject  to  administration  direc- 
tion cause  a  great  deal  of  duplicative,  over- 
lapping, or  otherwise  excessive  and  imneces- 
sary  paperwork;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  has  created  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  to  In- 
quire Into  the  causes  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  excessive  and  unnecessary  paperwork; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Commission  on  Federal  Pa- 
perwork has  submitted  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mendations for  remedial  actions  and  will 
submit  a  final  report  with  recommendations 
by  October  1977;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  Is  mindful  that 
excessive  and  imnecessary  paperwork  not 
only  Imposes  substantial  costs  on  all  parties 
affected  but  Impairs  public  confidence  In  the 
efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral (jtovernment;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  Is  determined  to 
reduce  or  eliminate,  by  all  practical  means, 
excessive  and  imnecessary  paperwork  asso- 
ciated with  Federal  programs  and  activities; 
now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  be  sympathetically  re- 
ceived and  duly  considered  by  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  In  the  development 
of  legislation  and  In  oversight  of  Federal 
agencies;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  committees 
and  members  of  the  Congress  give  careful 
attention  to  the  recordkeeping  and  report- 
ing burdens  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
persons  and  organizations.  Including  State 
and  local  units  of  government,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  specific  provisions  In  legislation 
to  be  reported  or  In  administrative  regula- 
tions and  instructions  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  enacted;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  committees 
and  members  of  Congress,  in  requesting  In- 
formation from  Federal  agencies  and  other 
sources  relative  to  pending  legislation,  over- 


sight duties,  or  constituent  requests,  give 
due  regard  to  the  costs  of  supplying,  receiv- 
ing, and  distributing  such  Information,  Its 
usefulness,  and  the  extent  to  which  It  prob- 
ably wlU  be  used;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  agencies 
sjrmpathetically  receive  and  duly  consider 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  and  give 
continuing  attention  to  excessive  and  un- 
necessary paperwork. 

THE    COMMISSION    ON    FEDERAL    PAPERWORK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution  to- 
gether with  Senator  Hatfield,  to  urge 
the  Congress  to  study  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Pa- 
perwork when  developing  legislation  to 
help  solve  the  problems  facing  us  all. 

This  resolution  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
sentatives Tom  Steed  and  Prank  Horton 
who  serve  on  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Paperwork  with  Senator  Hatfield 
and  me. 

Our  purpose  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  continue  the  work  done  by  the 
Senate  when  it  passed  rule  changes  in 
February  that  require  paperwork  and 
regulatory  impact  statements  when  bills 
are  reported  from  committees. 

Our  goal  is  to  cut  Government  paper- 
work by  making  full  use  of  the  work  done 
by  the  2-year  Commission,  and  insure 
further  that  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress fully  study  the  paperwork  impact 
of  bills  we  enact. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Paperwork  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  cutting  Government 
paperwork.  Legislation  has  passed  abol- 
ishing the  941-A  form  required  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  report 
wages  quarterly,  replacing  that  form 
with  one  annual  report.  Changes  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act. 

In  the  next  few  months  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  providing  us  with  progress 
reports  which  will  update  the  already 
copious  recommendations  it  has  made 
that  have  been  accepted  by  the  agencies. 
It  will  also  be  providing  us  with  a  series 
of  reports  which  should  be  extremely 
useful  to  many  committees  of  the 
Congress. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SENATE   CODE  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT—SENATE RESOLUTION  110 

AMENbMENT  NO.   160 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
title  1,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
code  of  official  conduct  for  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  Senate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

amendment  no.   161 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65,  proposed  to  the  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  110),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    152 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  65,  supra. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  modify  the  definition  of 
family  business  income  to  allow  such  in- 
come to  be  excluded  from  the  15-percent 
limitation  only  if  that  family  business  in- 
come were  a  return  on  investment.  Any 
family  business  income  flowing  directly 
or    indirectly    from    personal    services 
would  be  subject  to  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion. The  amendment  would  also  tighten 
the  definition  of  outside  earned  income. 
Proposed  rule  44  limits  outside  earned 
income  to  15  percent  of  salary,  but  de- 
fines such  income  as  "income  received  as 
a  result  of  personal  services  actually 
rendered  if  such  services  are  material 
income-producing    factors."    Similiarly, 
the  rule  exempts  from  the  15-percent 
limitation  income,  "family  enterprises  if 
the  services  provided  by  the  Senator  or 
officer  or  employee  *  ♦  •  are  not  a  mate- 
rial income-product  factor."  These  defi- 
nitions   appear    to   create    a    loophole 
which  would  allow  the  rendering  of  per- 
sonal services  which  generate  income  to 
a  family  business  or  otherwise,  so  long  as 
such  income  when  reviewed  proportion- 
ately to  the  total  income  of  the  business 
as  a  whole,  does  not  constitute  a  material 
element  of  the  total  business  income. 

For  example,  a  Senator  might  be  per- 
mitted under  these  rules  to  accept  a 
$50,000  payment  from  a  multinational 
corporation  as  a  result  of  personal  serv- 
ices rendered  in  the  form  of  advice  on 
legislative  matters.  This  income  would 
arguably  be  exempt  from  the  limitation 
since  the  services  were  not  material 
income-producing  factors  to  the  business. 
Further,  the  report,  in  describing  what  is 
intended  with  reference  to  a  family  busi- 
ness to  be  viewed  as  "a  material  income- 
producing  factor,"  states : 

For  example,  if  the  Senator  or  employee  Is 
making  substantially  all  of  the  managerial 
decisions  for  the  enterprise  or  spending  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  time  with  It,  then  the 
income  so  derived  should  be  considered  per- 
sonal services  Income. 


significant  amount  of  income.  It  would 
permit  income  from  family  businesses 
as  a  return  on  capital  consistent 
with  the  exemption  of  unearned  income 
from  the  15-percent  limitation,  but  would 
restrict  personal  services  rendered  to 
such  a  business  to  a  very  minimal  level. 
Otherwise,  the  income  derived  from  such 
a  business,  combined  with  all  other  out- 
side earned  income,  would  have  to  be 
within  the  15-percent  ceiling.  This  lan- 
guage is  identical  to  that  already  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  we  have  fo- 
cused considerable  attention  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  code  which  impose  the  15- 
percent  limitation  on  earned  income,  but 
totally  exempt  unearned  income.  We  have 
heard  again  and  again  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  distinction  is  to  Insure 
that  we  have  full-time  Senators  who  are 
not  diverted  or  distracted  by  other  activi- 
ties, and  do  not  engage  in  activity  which 
might  create  or  appear  to  create  conflicts 
of  interest. 

This  body  affirmed  this  treatment  of 
the  two  different  kinds  of  Income  and 
determined  that  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion on  earned  income  resulting  from 
personal  services  was  a  key  provision  to 
this  Code  of  Conduct. 

We  must,  therefore,  insure  that  the 
legislative  language  contained  in  the 
code  fully  meets  this  intention  as  ex- 
pressed yesterday  by  this  body. 

The  language  in  proposed  rule  44  does 
cause  a  number  of  problems  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  broad  definition  laid  out  in  the 
rule  for  what  constitutes  "outside 
earned  Income"  states: 

Any  Income  earned  by  an  Individual  which 
is  Income  received  as  a  result  of  personal 
services  actually  rendered  if  such  services 
are  material  Income  producing  factors. 


It  is  disturbing  that  Income  derived 
from  any  involvement  not  meeting  this 
substantiality  test  would  apparently  be 
exempt.  My  amendment  would  subject 
all  income  resulting  from  personal  serv- 
ices actually  rendered  to  the  15-percent 
limitation,  thus  requiring  such  income  to 
be  viewed  in  an  absolute  sense  and  not 
in  a  relative  sense.  The  amendment 
would  exempt  income  deriving  from 
family -controlled  businesses  from  this 
$8,625  limitation  only  If  the  business  were 
one  In  which  both  personal  services  and 
capital  were  Income-producing  factors 
and  the  personal  services  rendered  by 
such    individual    did    not    generate    a 


I  have  no  problems  with  this  defini- 
tion until  I  reach  the  words  "if  such  serv- 
ices are  material  income  producing  fac- 
tors." I  do  not  know  what  these  words 
mean.  If  they  mean  what  I  hope  they 
mean,  that  all  income  from  personal 
services  is  subject  to  the  limitation,  they 
are  redundant  and  ought  to  be  stricken. 
If  they  mean  what  I  fear  they  mean, 
they  create  a  gigantic  loophole  and 
ought  to  be  stricken. 

The  words  connote  a  viewing  of  the 
income  involved  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  income  received  by  the  individual 
or  the  business  involved  and  could  easily 
allow  personal  services  Income  of  large 
amounts. 

The  House  language  is  much  better  in 
this  regard,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
general  structure  of  the  code  in  exempt- 
ing unearned  income  but  subjecting  per- 
sonal services  income  to  the  $8,600  limi- 
tation. 

It  does,  however,  allow  additional  in- 
come from  family-controlled  businesses 
if  these  businesses  are  ones  in  which 
both  personal  .services  and  capital  are 
income  producing  factors,  if  the  indi- 
vidual can  show  that  this  additional  in- 
come is  essentially  unearned,  if  he  can 
show  that  it  is  essentially  a  return  on 


capital,  and  If  he  can  show  that  any 
personal  services  rendered  by  him  to 
the  business  did  not  generate  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  income  to  himself  or  to 
the  business.  He  would  not  be  permitted 
to  make  the  day-to-day  management 
decisions  of  the  business  for  this  would 
be  personal  services  which  would  gen- 
erate a  significant  amount  of  income. 

The  Senate  language,  as  explained  in 
the  report,  would  allow  an  individual  to 
receive  an  unlimited  amount  of  income 
from  a  family  business  so  long  as  he  did 
not  make  substantially  all  of  the  man- 
agerial decisions  for  the  enterprise  or 
spend  substantial  amoimts  of  time  with 
it.  Apparently,  he  could  devote  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  the  enterprise  and  could 
make  a  good  deal  of  the  decisions  In- 
volved and  be  able  to  receive  large 
amounts  of  money  for  these  services. 
This  is  grossly  unfair  to  those  Senators 
who  are  not  associated  with  family 
businesses  and  who  are,  therefore,  not 
allowed  to  accept  any  amount  of  money 
for  personnal  services  in  excess  of  $8,600 
per  year. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this  in- 
equity and  would  subject  all  income  from 
family  businesses  which  flowed  from 
personal  services  to  the  15  percent  limi- 
tation and  would  allow  additional  In- 
come only  if  that  income  were  a  return 
on  investment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  152 

On  page  25,  line  23.  strike  out  all  after 
"rendered-  through  page  25,  line  24  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  26.  line  8.  beginning  with  "in- 
come", strike  out  all  through  "factor"  on 
page  26,  line  11,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "in  the  case  of  a  Senator,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Senate  engaged  in 
a  trade  or  business  in  which  the  Senator, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  or  his  fam- 
ily holds  a  controlling  Interest  and  In  which 
both  personal  services  and  capital  are  in- 
come-producing factors,  any  amount  received 
by  such  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  so  long  as  the  personal  services  ac- 
tually rendered  by  the  Senator,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  Ih  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness do  not  generate  a  significant  amount  of 
income.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

YOUNG  FAMILIES'  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1977 S.  664 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
win  hold  a  2 -day  hearing,  on  March  31 
and  April  1,  1977  on  S.  664,  the  proposed 
Young  Families'  Housing  Act  of  1977. 
and  S.  1078,  a  bill  to  amend  section  245 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  revise  the 
experimental  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
begin  at  10  o'clock  each  morning. 

The  committee  would  welcome  state- 
ments for  inclusion  In  the  hearing 
record. 
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Mr.  QARN.  Mr.  Presiden ; 
of  our  daily  newspapers, 
full-page,  purchased  adver 
continually  about  the 
ihe  war  was  provoked 
Mammal    Protection    anc 
Species  Acts,  both  of 
in  enthusiasm  what  they 

In  an  attempt  to 
dental  killing  of  porpoisei 
seining  activity,  truly 
ures  have  been  imposed 
industry.  The  result  has 
foreign-flag    registration 
fleet,  uncertainty  in  the 
threat  of  higher  prices  to 
a  number  of  other 
anticipated  reactions.  And 
porpoises  continue  to  be 
American  tuna  boats,  by 
sels. 

What  is  needed,  Mr 
legislative  flexibility,  some 
above  all,  some  knowledge 
situation.  Being  from  Utah 
certainly  no  expert  on  eithey" 
poises,  but  I  can  recognize 
I  see  it.  The  February 
sonian  magazine  contains 
article  by  Kenneth  S 
scribes  in  detail  the  problerfi 
sight  his  researches  have 
possible  solutions.  The  bes' 
the  article  is  the  absence 
the  abimdance  of  Ught. 
ris  understands  the  needs 
fishermen,  as  he  knows  the 
terns  of  the  tuna.  Nor  doe ; 
the  feelings  motivating  the 
the  porpoise.  In  short  it  is 
article  and  must  reading  f  o 
wants  to  try  to  find  a 
current  muddle.  IncidentaU^ 
sights  into  things  the 
to  avoid  in  future 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ris'  article  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  1 
as  follows: 
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T»CSE 

(By  Kenneth  S.  Nor  Is) 

In  1975  some  154,000  porpol  les  were  killed 
by  fishermen  seining  yellowfl  i  tuna  in  the 
Pacific;  most  of  them  suffc  cated  In  the 
three-quarter-mUe-long  nets.  No  one  wants 
this  to  happen.  Many  flshen  nen  need  the 
porpoises  as  beacons  to  locate  tuna,  because 
the  fish  typically  swim  under  and  behind 
the  porpoises,  even  during  hlgt  -speed  chases. 
And  the  fishermen  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
swell  of  public  Indignation  oirer  the  inad- 
vertent porpoise  kills  that  1 5  threatening 
the  existence  of  the  American  ;una  Industry. 

Much  of  the  public  percelies  these  ani- 
mals as  sentient,  charming  sreatures,  re- 
markably friendly  toward  Mai  ,  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  mammals  clostst  to  Man  in 
intelligence.  Many  people  an  appalled  to 
think  that  porpoises  are  being  caught,  killed 
and  thrown  away.  One  result  h  ^  been  a  pro- 
liferation of  laws  and  regula  ions.  Quite  a 
few  United  States  fishermen  use  expensive 
fine-mesh  net  In  certain  pirts  of  their 
seines  because  pori>olses  don^  entangle  in 
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it  as  easily  as  In  older,  larger-mesh  net.  Many 
vessels  now  carry  observers  to  record  each 
set  a  fisherman  makes,  speedboats  are  re- 
quired to  stand  by  to  pull  on  the  net  In 
case  currents  shoiild  threaten  its  collapse 
on  porpoises,  and  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
prohibit  the  depletion  of  any  marine  mam- 
mal species,  including  those  being  killed  by 
fishermen. 

Our  fishermen  watch  in  indignation  as 
their  rising  foreign  competition  fishes  along- 
side them  with  none  of  these  restrictions 
or  costs.  It's  business  as  usual  for  the  for- 
eigners, many  of  whom,  so  the  riunor  goes, 
do  not  even  bother  to  use  the  vital  porpoise- 
saving  backdown  maneuver,  a  bit  of  shlp- 
handllng  that  can  sluice  living  porpoises  out 
of  the  net.  Backing  down  is  accomplished 
after  most  of  the  net  has  been  drawn  In 
and  stacked  on  the  vessel's  stern.  On  a  re- 
cent cruise  I  watched  the  seiner  Elizabeth 
C.J.  reverse  her  powerful  engines  and  move 
in  a  broad  backward  circle,  piilUng  the  net 
into  a  long,  finger-shaped  channel  behind 
her.  The  ship  Uterally  pulled  the  net  out 
from  under  a  tightly  packed  school  of  por- 
poises that  had  clustered  in  the  middle  of 
the  net.  Most  of  the  porpoises  knew  instant- 
ly that  they  were  free  and  raced  away, 
bursting  repeatedly  from  the  water  In  high 
arcing  leaps. 

The  uncomplicated  natiu-e  of  foreign  fish- 
ing has  Ivired  many  of  our  fishermen  away. 
Some  are  now  skippers  or  crew  on  foreign 
vessels.  Many  more,  with  family  ties  and 
other  loyalties  in  the  United  States,  fiirt  with 
ways  to  fish  from  foreign  shores  should  pres- 
sures and  costs  in  the  United  States  prove 
worse  than  Import  restrictions. 

I  use  the  generic  term  porpoise  to  include 
dolphins. They  are  cetaceans,  the  major  taxo- 
nomlc  group  that  includes  whales.  Dolphins 
tend  to  have  an  obvious  snout  or  beak.  Three 
major  species  of  porpoise  are  involved  In 
tima  fishing:  the  spotter  or  spotted,  the 
spinner  and  the  whitebeUy.  All  are  slim, 
delicate  creatures  that  live  in  large,  complex 
schools  In  the  open  sea.  AU  are  marked  with 
beautiful  bold  patterns  of  light  and  dark 
(except  for  one  group  of  spinners  that  are 
nearly  uniformly  gray),  and  aU,  I  knew,  are 
wonderfully  responsive  yet  shy  animals  when 
trained  in  captivity.  Government  figures 
show  that  the  populations  of  spinners  may 
be  depleted,  although  everyone  admits  It  Is 
dreadfully  difficult  to  count  animals  In  the 
sea.  Regulation  against  catching  spinners 
hangs  like  a  bludgeon  over  the  fishermen,  for 
they  often  set  their  nets  on  mixed  schools  of 
spinner  and  spotter  porpoises.  The  fishery  is 
uncertain  whether  it  can  survive  without 
"setting"  on  spinners.  (Only  yellowfln  tuna, 
which  is  favored  by  consumers,  is  caught  by 
setting  on  porpoises.) 

This  situation  Is  recognized  by  many  con- 
servationists as  potentially  disastrous  and 
paradoxical.  If  the  fleet  goes  foreign,  no 
amount  of  American  indignation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  save  the  porpoises.  The  very  ac- 
tivism of  the  conservation  community  will 
have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  eastern  Pacific 
porpoise  populations. 

I  first  became  involved  in  the  problem  in 
the  early  1960s  when  a  few  porpoises  came 
back  in  the  freezing  holds  of  txma  vessels 
and  were  turned  over  to  scientists,  including 
me.  Later  I  suggested  to  a  graduate  student, 
William  Perrln,  that  he  might  study  them 
for  his  dissertation.  He  went  on  to  become 
the  world's  authority  on  these  tropical  por- 
poises, and  is  now  a  central  figure  in  govern- 
mental research  efforts.  Then,  while  working 
in  Hawaii.  I  had  carried  out  a  long  study  of 
wild  spinner  porpoise  behavior.  In  1972  I  was 
named  to  a  governmental  committee  charged 
with  designing  a  research  program  to  find 


ways  of  catching  txma  without  kiUing  por- 
poises. We  knew  that  the  forthcoming  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  woiUd  require  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  a  solution  during  a 
two-year  grace  period.  Not  long  afterward, 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Mammal  Commission's  Committee  of  Scien- 
tific Advisers,  I  headed  the  tuna-porpoise 
subcommittee,  and  continued  to  press  for  a 
more  complete  and  balanced  research 
program. 

Thus  it  was  with  some  pleasure  and  a 
considerable  feeling  of  "put  up  <w  shut  up" 
that  I  accepted  leadership  of  a  program  to 
study  the  behavior  of  both  tuna  and  por- 
poises in  the  fall  of  1976,  with  Dr.  Warren 
Stuntz,  an  experienced  behavioral  scientist, 
as  my  project  manager.  The  idea  was  simple 
enough  perhaps  somewhere  In  the  behavior 
patterns  of  fish  and  porpoises  we  could  find 
the  way  to  release  porpoises  aUve  from  the 
seines.  The  industry  contributed  funds  and 
Invaluable  Ualson  with  the  fleet  through  a 
newly  formed  entity,  the  Porpoise  Rescue 
Foundation.  The  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion provided  both  money  and  the  Impetus 
for  the  project. 

Two  groups  of  government  scientists  took 
part,  one  under  James  Coe  to  study  net  func- 
tion during  tuna  sets,  and  another  group  un- 
der Perrln  to  assist  in  the  behavior  effort.  A 
third  group,  an  acoustic  research  team  imder 
Drs.  Prank  Aubrey  and  William  Evans  (San 
Diego  State  University  and  the  Naval  Un- 
dersea Center,  respectively),  sought  to  define 
the  underwater  sound  found  during  a  por- 
poise set.  Including  both  those  of  the  animals 
and  the  vessel  and  her  gear.  The  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  provided  much  sup- 
port, including  sea  time  on  their  research 
vessel,  David  Starr  Jordan,  and  arranged  for 
a  research  allotment  of  tuna  that  would  al- 
low us  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  working 
seiner.  With  this  aUotment  the  seiner  could 
fish  legally,  out  of  season,  in  return  for  help- 
ing with  our  work. 

What  we  found  wUl  be  documented  In  the 
next  few  months.  My  intent  here  is  to  de- 
scribe some  hints  from  our  work  and  the  re- 
sults of  previous  gear  modifications  that 
promise  ways  to  eliminate  a  sizable  part  of 
the  porpoise  kUl,  provided  the  necessary  ac- 
tions are  taken  by  the  governmental,  scien- 
tific, legal,  fishing  and  conservation  commun- 
ities. I  especiaUy  want  to  show  reasons  for 
hope  at  a  time  when  such  hope  may  be  crucial 
to  the  continued  survival  of  both  the  tuna 
fishery  and  the  animals.  What  I  have  seen 
and  heard  does  convince  me  that  for  the 
first  time,  with  application,  a  major  reduction 
in  the  kiU  is  possible. 

I  knew  our  tuna  seiners  were  sophisticated 
fishing  vessels,  but  nothing  prepared  me  for 
my  first  walk  aroimd  the  Elizabeth  CJ.,  a 
spanking  new  member  of  the  fleet.  I  first  saw 
her  as  she  lay  at  the  wharf  in  San  Diego,  all 
260  feet  of  her,  a  sleek,  pale  blue  ship,  with 
decks  trimmed  In  sea-foam  green.  A  massive 
net  was  pUed  ten  feet  high  on  her  stem 
surmounted  with  a  beamy  skiff.  Just  forward 
was  the  working  deck,  covered  with  winches, 
cables  and  booms.  Forward  of  the  deck  rose 
the  raking  mast,  an  elevator  In  its  interior. 
By  riding  in  this  little  cage,  one  could  reach 
the  crow's  nest,  a  vantage  point  from  which 
the  chase  and  the  setting  of  the  net  were 
often  guided. 

Directly  below,  on  a  broad  midships  deck, 
nestled  the  five  speedboats  used  to  rovmd 
up  the  porpoises.  They  are  deep  V-hull  alu- 
minum craft  built  for  durability,  for  they 
are  always  used  at  top  speed,  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  see  them  totally  airborne  when  the 
seas  are  rough,  leaping  from  crest  to  crest 
in  roaring  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  porpoise  and 
tuna  school. 

This  entire  speedboat  fleet  is  launched  in 
minutes   by  an   Ingenious  system  of  lines, 
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hoists  and  hooks.  When  a  porpoise  school 
bearing  flsh  Is  sighted,  the  drivers  pile  Into 
these  boats,  are  dropped  Into  the  sea,  and 
race  off  In  a  long  line  ahead  of  the  seiner. 
The  spacious  bridge  Is  modemly  equipped, 
Including  the  latest  satellite  navigation  sys- 
tem which,  on  a  small  television  screen,  con- 
tinually reads  out  position  to  hundredths  of 
a  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Outside 
on  the  bridge  wings  are  two  pairs  of  high- 
powered    binoculars.    Every    daylight    hour, 
starting   at   dawn,   two    crewmen   scan    the 
horizon  for  bird  flocks,  the  first  hint  of  por- 
poises and  the  flsh  that  swim  beneath  them. 
An  even  more  powerful  tool  Is  chained  down 
atop  the  broad  deckhouse:  a  two-seater  hell- 
copter,  a  ship's  arm  that  extends  her  reach 
many  miles  beyond  the  ship  Itself.  From  that 
Platform  I  was  able  to  look  down  on  fleeing 
porpoise  schools  and  see  "shiners,"  sun  glints 
from  tuna  swimming  below  the  mammals. 
Experienced     fishermen     can     estimate     the 
number  of  tons  of  flsh  involved,  and  thus 
make  the  decision  whether  to  Initiate  a  set. 
Below  decks  the  vessel   Is  all  power  and 
utllltv.  spotlessly  clean.  Eighteen  holds  line 
one  deck  to  receive  1.700  tons  of  tuna;  re- 
frigeration  and  reclrcvilatlon   machinery  Is 
mounted  nearby  to  cool  brine  for  freezing 
the  fi«!h.  When  comnlete.  the  catch  Is  today 
worth  about  a  million  dollars,  dockslde.  Con- 
sider that  the  Rhlp  could  be  loaded  on  a  good 
trip  In  as  little  as  60  days,  and  the  stakes 
In  this  enterprise  become  obvious — as  well 
as  the  reason  why  $5.76  million  can  be  poured 
Into  the  construction  of  a  single  vessel. 

Evervthlng  in  an  enterprise  such  as  this 
depends  upon  the  crew.  Our  ship,  I  knew, 
was  a  hlghllner — one  of  the  most  successful 
operations  In  the  fleet — and  that  was  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  two  most  able 
young  men,  Manny  and  Joe  Jorge.  Both  in 
their  late  30s,  they  lead  their  crew  easily. 
Manny,  the  more  somber  of  the  two.  runs 
the  ship,  while  Joe.  the  affable  one,  runs  the 
deck  operations. 

I  have  worked  with  fishermen  during  much 
of  my  career,  so  I  knew  they  would  be  proud 
men,  and  I  knew  the  Industry  wanted  to 
put  its  best  foot  forward  with  us.  After  all, 
I  for  one  was  probably  suspected  of  being 
lined  up  with  their  enemies  because  of  my 
long  agitation  for  a  responsible  research 
program,  which  sometimes  caused  me  to  call 
both  the  industry  and  the  government  to 
task.  They  wouldn't  want  me  to  see  a  poor 
operation,  or  especially  one  that  killed  por- 
poises in  great  numbers.  That  suited  me,  too, 
because  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  industry 
could  do  if  It  really  tried.  The  government 
scientists  among  us  were  also  suspect,  be- 
cause the  government  has  Imposed  the  rules 
that  contain  and  frustrate  the  flshermen. 
We  could  expect  that  elsewhere  in  the  fleet 
things  would  be  less  well  done. 

Tuna  seining  Is  a  sophisticated  effort  run 
by  competitive  men  who  can  be  expected  to 
be  quite  single-minded  about  their  personal 
Independence  at  sea,  and  anything  that 
might  affect  their  chance  to  flsh.  They  love 
to  fish.  Regulations  and  observers  represent 
a  problem,  but  will  be  tolerated  so  long  as 
the  boat  can  flsh.  The  fishermen  know  their 
trade  and  their  gear  better  than  anyone 
else  and  can  be  expected  to  resist  ideas  from 
outside  that  do  not  take  this  into  account. 
What  does  all  this  mean  in  terms  of  the 
tuna-porpolse  problem?  First,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  por- 
poise kill,  or  the  depleted  status  of  porpoise 
stocks,  to  be  uniformly  effective  in  motivat- 
ing the  f.shermen,  even  thoiigh  in  the  long 
run  they  depend  heavily  upon  the  porpoise 
for  fishing  success.  Neither  do  I  expect  revul- 
sion at  killing  porpoises  to  be  wholly  compre- 
hensible except  to  a  small  percentage  of  fish- 
ermen. Each  day  they  kill  hundreds  of  mag- 
nificent sleek  tuna,  and  the  porpoises  die 


about  as  the  flsh  do.  There  Is  little  the  fisher- 
man can  see  that  makes  the  porpoise  special. 
It's  when  one  comes  to  know  them  more  In- 
timately— through  books,  fllms  or  exhibi- 
tions, and  especially  through  personal  con- 
tact such  as  my  own — that  their  mass  death 
becomes  such  a  deep-seated  issue.  I  have  only 
to  revive  memories  of  a  quivering  spinner 
porpoise  lying  In  my  arms,  flUed  with  fear  as 
I  tried  to  teach  It  to  swim  through  an  ocean- 
arlimi  gate,  or  of  seeing  a  wild  mother  spin- 
ner disciplining  her  rambunctlons.  tuna- 
sized  calf  with  a  little  slap  of  her  flukes,  to 
understand  the  outcry  over  the  killing. 

The  motivation  for  reducing  porpoise  kill 
naturally  lies  outside  the  fleet.  In  fact,  the 
ethic  itself  lies  outside  the  fleet.  We  should 
design  our  laws  and  regulations  so  they  work 
In  the  flsherman's  world.  Regulations,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  designed  as  carrots  as  well 
as  sticks.  Current  regulations  penalize  every- 
one, Including  the  best  boats  that  try  hard- 
est. I  think  these  regulations  should  be  re- 
vamped to  reward  the  best  boats  for  their 
porpolse-savlng  prowess  In  the  currency  they 
know  best — the  chance  to  flsh. 

So  much  for  the  vessel  and  her  crew.  What 
about  the  animals?  What,  Indeed,  do  the 
porpoises  and  tima  do  In  a  set.  and  what 
may  be  derived  that  can  save  porjjoslse  lives? 
Let  me  describe  a  net  set  from  the  view  of  a 
naturalist. 

The  school  is  sighted.  On  top  are  perhaps 
700  spotters  and  a  few  dozen  spinners.  The 
helicopter  observer  estimates  that  the  school 
harbors  upwards  of  60  tons  of  flsh.  flashing 
beneath  the  fleeing  porpoises.  The  word  Is 
passed  over  the  loudsoeakers  that  reach  every 
cranny  of  the  Elizabeth  CJ..  including  the 
heads,  the  game  room  and  the  bunk  rooms. 
The  crewmen  rush  to  the  speedboats.  Fer- 
nando straps  his  belly  belt  up  tight  and  is 
lowered  over  the  side.  Luis  goes.  Cowboy  goes 
And  the  two  Manuels.  They  race  off  ahead  of 
the  vessel  and  finally  turn  the  porpoise 
school  to  the  left.  The  CJ.  turns  In  a  broad 
circle  to  follow  It.  Manny  and  Joe  are  on  the 
PA  system,  one  from  the  helicopter  and  the 
other  from  the  crow's  nest,  directing  every- 
thing. With  my  uneducated  ear  I  can't  tell 
what  Is  going  on.  except  occasionally. 

"Luis  turn  Luis."  Lute  (whose  real  name  Is 
Manuel,  but  there  are  too  many  Manuels 
for  easy  Identification)  Is  In  the  lead  boat. 
Luis  turns,  beating  the  water  white  with  his 
whining  outboard  engine.  The  norpolses  race 
toward  the  bending  wake  of  the  C.J..  lean- 
ing in  cascading  front.8  as  they  go.  The  C.J. 
heels  over  as  she  circles,  wrapping  them  In  a 
spiral  of  wake. 

TRAPPED    IN    A    WALL    OP   NET 

When  the  wind  and  the  size  of  the  wake 
circle  are  right,  a  signal  Is  given,  a  man  on 
the  CJ.'s  stern  pounds  a  pelican  hook  with 
his  sledge  and  the  net  skiff  slides  off  the 
stern,  serving  as  a  sea  anchor  as  the  net  pulls 
off  the  ship.  George,  once  a  violinist  In  the 
Azores,  stands  erect  In  his  boat  as  the  huge 
net  comes  in  leaping  folds  from  the  C.J.'b 
stern. 

Around  we  go.  At  half-net  I  see  the  por- 
poise school  leaping  toward  the  net  circle. 
Suddenly  it  slows,  still  250  yards  from  the 
net,  and  begins  to  mill  slowly.  What  has 
trapped  them  is  the  CJ.'s  deep  wake  through 
which  they  usually  will  not  pass;  where  that 
wake  is  weak,  the  smaller  wakes  of  the  speed- 
boats suffice.  I'm  quite  confldent  that  the 
porpoises  detect  these  wakes  a  long  distance 
away  by  their  animal  sonar  systems. 

Once  the  net  circle  is  complete,  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  winch  In  the  big  cable  that 
purses  the  bottom  of  the  net  and  thus  closes 
the  trap.  Before  that  time,  both  tuna  and 
porpoises  are  confined  within  a  circular  wall 
of  net  with  no  bottom.  They  apparently  stay 
Inside  only  because  the  net  is  so  deep  It 


hangs  down  Into  cold  water  uncomfortable 
to  them.  The  porpoises  always,  based  on  the 
20  sets  I  saw,  take  up  station  in  the  area 
of  least  disturbance,  as  far  away  from  the 
big  seiner  as  they  can  get  without  crowding 
themselves  up  against  the  net  curtain. 

Any  disturbance  that  shifts  this  balance 
of  fear  moves  the  porpoise  sch.Tol.  If.  for 
example,  a  small  skiff  enters  the  net.  the 
porpoises  take  It  Into  account  and  edge  a  bit 
toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  net,  striking 
a  new  balance.  The  skiff  can  easily  maneuver 
the  animals  anywhere  along  the  far  corkllne. 
Any  other  disturbance  has  similar  effects: 
a  svrlmmer,  obects  in  the  water,  an  unusual 
noise  sotirce. 

Thus,  It  should  be  possible  at  this  stage 
simply  to  herd  the  porpoises  to  a  part  of  the 
net  where  they  can  be  freed.  When  the  net 
Is  first  set,  the  fish  usually  seem  to  be  deep, 
although  we  occasionally  saw  some  near  the 
porpoises  at  the  surface.  It  may  be  possible 
to  keep  the  flsh  and  porpoises  even  farther 
apart  with  tuna-attracting  methods  being 
developed  In  Hawaii. 

The  stakes  are  high.  In  1975  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  kill  occtirred  during  this  part  of 
the  set,  and  while  this  was  cut  In  half  last 
year  by  the  use  of  speedboats  to  hold  the 
net  open,  thousands  of  porpoises  are  still 
killed  at  this  stage.  Whatever  herding  method 
Is  devised,  it  must  be  simple  enough  to  use 
in  fairly  rough  weather.  It  must  not  tangle 
In  the  seine.  It  mtist  not  lose  tuna.  At  the 
moment  my  thoughts  run  to  a  single 
weighted  line  that  can  be  stretched  across  an 
arc  of  net  containing  the  porpoises.  Using 
compressed  air  or  some  chemical  means,  the 
line  would  produce  a  curtain  of  bubbles,  like 
the  ship's  wake  that  trapped  the  porpoises 
earlier.  This  ciirtain,  as  the  line  Is  towed, 
should  move  the  porpoises,  and  may  well  re- 
pel tuna.  The  corkllne  can  then  be  tempo- 
rarily and  very  locally  depressed  and  the  por- 
poises pushed- or  attracted  out.  The  point  Is 
that  It  Is  very  easy  to  move  porpoises  In  the 
net.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to 
develop  simple  and  acceptable  methods  and 
gear  to  do  It. 

But  more  Immediately  applicable  are  some 
aspects  of  porpoise  behavior  In  the  back- 
down channel.  In  combination  with  new  net 
designs  already  developed  by  the  National 
Marine    Fisheries    Service,    these    could    be 
used  to  reduce  overall  kill  by  a  third  or  more, 
and  can   be  applied   fairly  quickly.  All   we 
need  Is  a  cadre  of  trained  Jim  Coes,  to  modify 
the  nets  of  the  tuna  fleet.  Jim  Coe  is  our  gear 
specialist,  dedicated  to  solving  both  the  por- 
poises' and  flshermen's  problems.  Each  time 
a  net  set  was  made,  Jim  waited  until  Just 
before  backdown  began,  tossed  a  one-man 
rubber  raft  into  the  net.  Jumped   In  after 
It,  and  paddled  by  hand  out  Into  the  chan- 
nel.   He    went    to    the    market    buoys   that 
showed  where  the  porpoises  would  soon  be 
sluiced  over  the  top  of  the  net.  There  he 
waited  as  the  rafting  porpoises  moved  closer 
and    closer   in   the   current.   As   they   piled 
against  the  corkllne,  he  could  be  seen  grab- 
bing them  and  sliding  them  over  the  Une. 
pulling  on  this  dorsal  fln,  placing  that  beak 
over  the  line  so  the  porpoise  would  swim 
out.  With  his  face  plate  he  watched  below 
the  surface  down  into  the  deep  backdown 
channel.  One  hand  was  raised  in  the  air, 
signaling  to  the  skipper  of  the  CJ.  to  pull 
harder,  or  to  stop  when  the  flsh  swam  near 
so  the  corks  would  rise  and  the  catch  be 
prevented    from    escaping.    Many    times    he 
kept    the    backdown    process    going   several 
minutes  after  any  of  us  on  board  could  see 
porpoises  in  the  net.  Then,  In  ones  and  twos, 
animals  would  appear  at  the  surface  to  be 
helped  out.  Finally  he  would  wave  that  the 
net  was  clear.  Backdown  would  end,  the  net 
would  be  sacked  up  and  the  catch  winched 
aboard. 
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Coe  and  Perrln  told  me 
the  fishermen  In  speedboats 
end  of  the  backdown 
down  Into  the  water  and  see 
deep  In  the  net,  and  call 
all,  they  were  sometimes  st_ 
wood,  with  bellies  shining 
of  the  animals,  Perrln  and  ^ 
not  dead  at  all.  (Others  wer; 
deep  they  might  not  be  seen 
ended  with  them  still  In  the 
Ing  animals  had  little 
because    the    net    is    soon 
maneuver   that    crowds   .    ^^ 
together  In  a   frenzied   mele» 
BralUng  consists  of  dipping 
dense  mass  of   tuna,  sharks 
with  a  huge  scoop  on  a  cabl< 
tons  of  animals  onto  the  de( 

I  decided  to  see  for  myself  „ 
a  dive  In  the  backdown  channel 
It's  a  bit  eerie  to  dive  In  a 
knows  that  common 
and  porpoise  are  oceanic 
they  commonly  Inflict  awesom ; 
dying  porpoises  and  fish. 

At  first,  as  the  net  was 
found  It  hard  to  get  close 
the  animals  very  well.  They 
shapes  merging  Into  the  blu : 
net  was  drawn  In,  It  became 
near  them  and  to  see  their 
reaching  downward  almost 
low.  As  backdown  approachec 
became  more  crowded,  and 
all  arovmd  a  swimmer,  close 
times    to    touch.    Increasingly 
progressed,  the  spotter  porj 
by  far  the  most  abundant 
sets  began)  to  swim  more 
vertical  plane.  They  dived 
Ing  their  flukes  into  the  air 
almost  directly  downward.  Nonle 
spinners,  seemed  to  move  very 
dived  down  to  the  limits  of 
feet  below  me,  then  leveled 
steeply  back  to  the  surface, 
eral  animals  would  weave 
other  with  a  ballet  dancer's 
rose  In  an  arabesque.  Then  I 
animals  sinking  tall  first; 
their  buoyancy  and  drifting  _. 
coming  to  rest  on  the  sloping 
the  moving  net,  slightly  p 
by   the   water   current.    As    , 
ceeded.  more  and  more  anlmali 
clumps  of  animals  could  be  __. 
shining  pale  against  the  dark 
see  the  open  eyes  of  some. 
Those  looks  from  the 
rang  a  bell  In  my  memory 
the  same  behavior  I  and 
seen  when  we  pushed   a  , 
during   training.    Typically, 
question  would  blow  a  big 
water  and  sink  to  the  bottom 
apparent    frustration.    No     ... 
Given  a  minute  or  two,  such  an 
rise  to  breathe.  So  It  Is  with 
the  backdown  channel,  Jiist  as 
Give  them  a  minute  or  two  i 
awkwardly  off  the  net  and  rise 

Understanding  this  behavloi 
big  dWerence  in  porpoise  mc 
I  was  on  board  we  made  20 
killed  11  porpoises,  of  which 
eight  to  ten  deaths  had  resulted 
ulatlons  of  the  sets  by  the 

the  fishermen  would  not 

we  caught  550  tons  of  tiuia. 
of  0.02  porpoises  killed  per  ton 
are  considered,  and  about  0.< 
we  give  the  fishermen   the 
doubt.  The  fleet  average  In  .. 
one  porpoise  killed  per  ton  of 
or  a  kill  rate  between  50  to  400 
than  ours. 
Now,  by  no  means  was  all  of 
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ord due  Just  to  Jim's  ministrations  in  the 
backdown  channel.  The  Elizabeth  C.  J.  op- 
erates with  a  carefully  modified  net  designed 
to  remove  any  fold  that  might  trap  a  porpoise 
and  to  provide  a  channel  for  their  escape.  She 
also  is  equipped  with  fine-mesh  net  that, 
more  than  any  other  innovation,  prevents 
porpoises  from  tangling.  She  operates  with  a 
savvy  team  of  fishermen  who  know  precisely 
how  to  handle  their  gear.  But,  for  me,  our  re- 
sults show  what  the  fishery  can  do  if  prop- 
erly trained,  equipped  and  motivated.  If  all 
our  boats  modify  their  nets  and  learn  to  han- 
dle them  with  skill,  and  if  a  crew  member  is 
trained  to  substitute  for  Jim,  much  can  be 
hoped  for. 

The  porpoises  that  are  killed  before  back- 
down die  In  what  are  called  catastrophic  sets, 
where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  net 
collapses  over  groups  of  porpoises  or  they 
entangle  In  the  large  mesh.  The  pace  of  such 
catastrophes  Is  usually  very  slow,  taking 
many  minutes  to  occur.  It's  then  that  early 
release  methods  could  come  into  play.  I  think 
they  could  also  be  used  to  great  advantage 
If  the  catch  of  fish  or  porpoise  is  very  large, 
and  one  could  expect  great  crowding  In  the 
backdown  channel.  At  any  rate,  such  pre- 
backdown  release  methods  become  a  sharply 
focused  research  problem.  We  know  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

Such  development  cannot  take  place  on  a 
working  seiner.  What  Is  needed  is  a  chance 
for  scientific  tinkering,  and  such  operatlon.s 
are  utterly  antithetical  to  the  fisherman's 
way  of  doing  thtags.  Thus  I  view  It  as  a  most 
Important  step  that  the  fishery  Itself  has 
voted  to  provide  a  vessel  dedicated  to  re- 
search, and  a  program  is  being  designed  to 
use  It.  A  major  part  will  be  to  train  a  cadre 
of  Jim  Coes.  Another  will  be  to  learn  how  to 
modify  nets.  Still  another  will  be  work  on 
prebackdown  release  methods. 

But  none  of  this  will  be  especially  effective 
unless  the  fishermen  care.  Many  of  the  more 
farslghted  of  them  are  concerned,  but  others 
have  a  "get-it-whlle-it-lasts"  philosophy, 
driven  by  debts  or  ingrained  exploitative  at- 
titudes. The  rules  presently  lump  all  fisher- 
men together:  the  boats  that  kill  few  por- 
poises suffer  from  quotas  Imposed  because  of 
other  boats  that  kill  most  of  the  animals. 
It  Is  a  minority  that  accounts  for  a  large  frac- 
tion of  this  kill.  These  boats,  I  believe,  must 
either  be  prevented  from  fishing  or  they  must 
le.irn  to  do  much  better. 

Thus  I  think  the  rules  must  provide  both 
rewards  for  good  performance  and  punish- 
ment for  bad.  One  way  to  do  this  might  be 
to  classify  all  boats  by  their  porpoise  kill 
per  ton  of  fish  caught,  and  divide  the  whole 
fleet  Into  first-  and  second-class  vessels.  For 
example,  all  boats  that  kill  less  than  0.5 
porpoises  per  ton  of  tuna  might  be  desig- 
nated first  class,  while  all  those  over  that 
number  would  be  second  class.  (The  divid- 
ing line  could  be  reduced  year  by  year  as 
the  fieet  gets  better  at  saving  porpoise  lives. ) 
Then  the  total  allowable  porpoise  kill  for 
a  given  year  would  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  All  vessels  might  be  allowed  to  fish 
until  two-thirds  of  the  porpoise  quota  was 
used,  and  then  only  the  first-class  vessels 
would  be  allowed  to  take  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  quota.  I'm  sure  that  vessels 
threatened  with  such  recall  would  clean  up 
their  act.  And  I'm  sure  that  fishermen  who 
know  their  gear  and  animals  better  than 
anyone  else  will  come  up  with  dozens  of 
porpoise-saving  Ideas  that  none  of  us  sci- 
entists ever  dreamed  of. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  Ltist  year  environ- 
mentalists won  a  coiurt  victory  that  resulted 
In  a  quota  being  set  and  the  fleet  ulti- 
mately being  called  back  to  port  despite  ap- 
peals to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  year  the 
fleet  will  be  working  under  quotas  for  each 
species  and  stock  of  porpoise.  If  the  quotas 
are  as  low  as  many  expect,  the  fleet  will  be 


recalled  after  only  a  few  months.  Congress, 
aware  of  the  plight  of  both  porpoise  and  fish- 
erman. Is  expected  to  take  up  the  matter 
early  in  this  year,  but  the  completion  date 
for  revised  legislation  Is  in  doubt. 

There  Is  hope  for  both  the  porpoise  and 
the  U.S.  tuna  fishery.  But,  while  better  ways 
of  catching  tuna  and  saving  porpoises  are 
being  evolved  into  policy  or  science,  let's  not 
trap  ourselves  into  a  corner  nobody  wants 
to  occupy — the  one  where  the  pori>olses  and 
the  fishery  are  both  lost. 


SENATE  LEADERSHIP  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  an  imusual  opportunity 
to  assume  a  leadership  role  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  Nation's  foreign  affairs.  We 
can  join  President  Carter  in  placing  the 
United  States  firmly  on  the  side  of  hu- 
man rights  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

For  too  long  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
sidered a  follower  in  foreign  affairs,  a 
body  which  either  defers  to  Presidential 
leadership  or  places  obstacles  in  its  path. 
This  concept  of  a  passive  Senate  has 
been  discussed  in  academic.  Govern- 
ment, and  mass  media  circles. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
is  only  a  responding  partner  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  I  think  we  can 
now  prove  our  ability  to  set  national 
priorities  be  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

President  Carter  has  set  the  Nation 
on  a  course  of  active  support  for  himian 
rights.  He  has  spoken  out  for  human 
rights  and  he  has  made  symbolic  gestures 
to  indicate  our  Nation's  support  for  the 
basic  rights  of  all  men. 

For  these  actions  I  commend  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  has  taken 
action  in  a  field  with  which  we  all  agree. 
However,  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
to  do  more. 

We  can  take  a  firm  policy  initiative 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 
The  Senate  can  lead  our  Nation  into  its 
rightful  position  of  concern  for  hiunan 
rights,  removing  the  stigma  of  our  long 
absence  from  the  list  of  nations  which 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention. 

By  ratification  of  this  treaty  we  can 
assert  our  concern  for  human  rights  and 
establish  the  Senate's  position  as  a  leader 
in  the  formulation  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy.  I  cannot  think  of  two  more 
worthy  goals. 


SENATOR  HANSEN  TESTIFIES  ON 
THE  FUTURE  OP  LOW-COST  TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
began  hearings  on  domestic  communica- 
tions common  carrier  policies. 

One  of  the  major  questions  raised  at 
those  hearings  is  the  impact  of  recent 
FCC  policies  upon  the  future  of  the  tele- 
communications industry.  Will  these 
poUcies  insure  the  quality  of  service? 
Will  they  cause  dramatic  increases  In 
home  telephone  costs?  Will  they  set  back 
the  availability  of  phone  service  in  rural 
areas? 
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Mr.  President,  these  fimdamental 
questions  were  addressed  at  the  hearing 
by  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen).  Senator 
Hansen  is  the  author  of  legislation  I  am 
cosponsoring  to  preserve  the  wide  avail- 
ability of  high  quality,  low-cost  tele- 
phone service  in  the  United  States. 

His  testimony  particularly  emphasized 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  qual- 
ity and  provision  of  low-cost  telephone 
service  in  the  sparsely  settled  rural  areas 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  can  read  Senator  Hansen's 
thoughtful  testimony,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Cliffohd  P.  Hansen 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  concerning  the 
telecommunications  Industry. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  telephone  service 
is  extremely  important  for  most  Americans 
No  longer  is  it  a  luxury  item  that  only  the 
affluent  need  and  can  afford.  Telephone  serv- 
ice Is  now  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all 
Americans  and  the  people  of  this  country  de- 
pend upon  It  for  their  safety  and  livelihood 
Yet  as  important  as  the  telephone  is  to  all 
Americans,  it  Is  particularly  important  to 
rural  Americans.  My  own  State  of  Wyoming 
Is  still  largely  rural  in  character.  The  ninth 
largest  state  in  size,  it  Is  nearly  the  smallest 
m  population.  Many  of  our  people  live  distant 
from  one  another,  spread  out  over  vast  ex- 
panses of  magnificent,  yet  often  harsh,  ter- 
rain. We  need  good  communication,  an  twtlve 
exchange  cf  Information  and  resources  to 
keep  our  economy  strong  and  our  standard  of 
living  high. 

Highways,  railroads,  airlines  and  mail  serv- 
ice are  all  vital  links  among  our  people— as 
they  are  in  any  rural  area  across  this  great 
nation.  And  so  is  the  telephone.  People  use 
their  telephone  for  contact  with  their  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  family;  for  security;  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  times  of  emergency. 
They  depend  upon  the  telephone.  It  is  ready 
at  hand;  it  works  consistently  and  reliably: 
and  most  importantly.  Its  cost  is  reasonable. 
If  telephone  service  were  to  be  reduced  or 
withdrawn  from  the  rural  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, we  would  all  be  worse  off.  If  the  people 
of  Denver,  Los  Angeles  or  New  York  were 
unable  to  call  a  relative,  friend  or  business 
client  in  the  remote  areas  of  Wyoming  or 
any  other  state,  then  we  could  not  claim  to 
have  a  truly  nationwide  telecommunications 
network. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  obstacles  In  provid- 
ing telephone  service  In  a  state  such  as  Wyo- 
ming, over  92%  of  our  households  now  have 
telephones.  The  number  of  telephones  In 
service  in  Wyoming  has  risen  dramatically 
over  the  past  several  years. 

In  Campbell  County,  for  example,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  a  new  commu- 
nity to  be  known  as  Wright,  is  taking  shape 
as  a  result  of  coal  mining  operations.  Yet 
even  before  this  community  Is  established, 
the  telephone  company  is  building  facilities 
to  serve  it.  A  thousand  telephone  lines  are 
expected  to  be  in  operation  In  Wright  bv 
1980. 

The  avaUabillty  of  high  quality  telephone 
service  throughout  my  home  state — and 
throughout  this  country— is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  sound  national  telecommunications 
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policies  and  clear  recognition  by  our  pre- 
decessors that  our  national  telecommunica- 
tions system  should  be  planned,  developed 
and  coordinated  as  one  Integral  network. 

In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  determined  that  the 
overriding  objective  of  this  country's  tele- 
phone system  was  to  be  service  for  everybody. 
The  telephone  was  to  be  made  as  widely  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  this  country  as  possible. 
It  was  to  be  of  high  quality  and  offered  to 
customers  at  a  reasonable  charge.  In  the 
Communications  Act,  Congress  endorsed  the 
regulated  monopoly  franchise  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  accomplishing  the  objective 
of  imlversal  service.  How  well  this  structure 
has  served  us  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
our  telephone  system  today  Is,  in  the  words 
of  Senator  Hart,  "the  best  and  the  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  world". 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  FCC  has  be- 
gun to  tamper  with  this  structure.  By  a  series 
of  decisions  over  the  last  decade,  the  Com- 
mission has  begun  to  promote  competition 
in  various  parts  of  the  telecommunications 
industry. 

Those  who  know  me  know  I  am  a  staunch 
advocate  of  competition  and  free  enterprise. 
Nonetheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sophis- 
ticated and  delicate  telecommunications  sys- 
tem we  now  have  should  be  Jeopardized  to 
retry  an  experiment  that  proved  long  ago  to 
be  unworkable  In  this  vital  industry. 

Competitive  enterprise  cannot  meet  the 
public  interest  standard  that  must  be  met 
under  regulation  in  the  telephone  industry. 
Under  competition,  each  company,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  product  or  service,  seeks  out 
that  segment  of  the  market  that  will  offer 
the  best  return  on  its  Investment.  Those  who 
offer  no  promise  of  financial  return  to  the 
investor  remain  unserved. 

Thus,  while  nearly  95%  of  the  households 
in  this  country  have  telephone  service  today, 
under  a  totally  competitive  system.  Isolated 
communities  and  families  In  this  country 
would  stUl  be  waiting  for  their  telephones. 
Allow  me  to  give  an  example  of  the  type 
of  service  we  have  In  this  country.  Not  far 
from  the  western  border  of  Wyoming,  near 
my  home  in  Jackson,  there  is  a  small  com- 
munity named  Bondurant — population  one 
hundred.  Bondurant  is  a  center  for  the  area's 
agricultural  community  and  a  way-station 
for  travelers  coming  to  and  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  areas  to  the  north  and  west. 

This  year  some  forty  Bondurant  families 
presently  receiving  telephone  service  on  an 
8-party  line  hookup  will  have,  for  the  first 
time,  a  choice  of  single-party,  2-party  or  4- 
partv  service.  Some  $330,000  Is  being  in- 
vested by  the  phone  company  on  behalf  of 
these  Bondurant  customers — an  average  of 
$8,300  per  subscriber. 

The  basic  monthly  rate  today  for  8-party 
service  Is  $6.55.  When  this  upgrading  of  serv- 
ice Is  completed,  the  monthly  rate,  for  bajslc 
2-party  service,  will  be  about  $14.50— but  the 
actual  rate— if  the  people  In  this  rural  com- 
munltv  were  paying  what  It  costs  to  provide 
this  service— would  be  about  $180 — $185  per 
month!  This  Is  not  an  Isolated  example,  for 
Bondurant  Is  only  one  of  the  many  rural 
communities  In  Wyoming  that  will  see  the 
end  of  the  8-party  line  by  1978. 

This  type  of  development  would  never  take 
place  in  a  competitive  telecommunications 
structure.  It  Is  possible  onlv  because,  under 
a  regulated  franchise,  the  teleohone  com- 
pany Is  obligated  to  serve  all  customers  In 
Its  assigned  geographic  area  and  because  It 
Is  permitted  to  balance  the  costs  of  service 
in  thinly  populated  regions  with  those  In 
more  densely  settled  communities. 

If  competition  is  allowed  to  replace  pub- 
lic Interest  as  the  guideline  for  our  nation's 


telephone  system,  the  sparsely-settled,  re- 
mote, costUer-to-serve  areas  of  this  country 
will  see  their  service  deteriorate  and.  In 
some  cases,  vanish  altogether. 

Several  years  ago,  under  changes  institut- 
ed by  the  FCC,  new  specialized  telecom- 
munications carriers  began  to  provide  micro- 
wave and  satellite  private  line  services  in 
large  Intercity  markets.  Unencumbered  by 
any  obligation  to  serve  less  lucrative  residen- 
tial markets  or  to  make  any  contribution  to 
other  services — as  traditionally  done  by  the 
established  common  carriers — these  new  car- 
riers were  able  to  price  their  private  line 
services  below  common  carrier  rates. 

Thus,  the  FCC  opened  up  to  competition 
those  areas  which  have  traditionally  been  a 
part  of  the  entire  telephone  system.  In  so 
doing  the  FCC  has  thus  threatened  the 
"cross-subsidization"  which  has  enabled 
Americans  to  have  available  inexpensive  tele- 
phone service. 

In  the  past,  the  revenues  from  various 
service  categories,  such  as  Inter-clty  and  op- 
tional services  and  equipment  were  used  to 
make  substantial  contributions  to  cover 
common  costs  and  overhead,  thereby  per- 
mitting rates  for  basic  local  telephone  serv- 
ice to  be  lower  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  in  Wyo- 
ming where  rural  telephone  systems  serve 
subscribers  who  can  be  reached  only  by 
stringing  miles  of  expensive  cable.  Thus  the 
lass  of  Inter-clty  markets  to  competitors  who 
can  offer  reduced  prices,  since  they  do  not 
have  to  serve  the  entire  public,  would 
severely  curtail  the  amounts  available  for 
contributions,  making  the  cost  of  all  local 
service  and  ."ome  long  distance  services  In- 
crease materially. 

Some  would  argue  that  if  residential  serv- 
ice is  to  be  subsidized  that  It  should  be  done 
by  the  government  Itself.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  all  telephone  rates  are  set  only 
after  scrutiny  and  approval  of  appropriate 
governmental  regulatory  authorities.  Fur- 
thermore, If  the  government  Is  to  take  upon 
Itself  the  task  of  redistributing  revenues  In 
franchLsed  monopoly  service  areas,  I  fear  we 
can  expect  a  decline  In  administrative  ef- 
ficiency and  an  increase  in  our  telephone 
bills. 

This  country  already  has  the  greatest  tele- 
phone system  In  the  world  In  terms  of  num- 
ber. Installation  time,  quality  and  cost.  Yet 
here  we  are  considering  policies  which  threat- 
en that  system  and  make  it  Just  another  part 
of  an  Inefficient,  costly,  federal  bureaucracy. 

Until  very  recently,  control  over  the  con- 
nection of  equipment  to  the  network  bv  the 
customer  was  recognized  as  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  state  regulatory  body.  Everyone 
thought  the  state's  authority  In  this  area  was 
acknowledged  In  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  and  that  responsibility  for  safeguarding 
the  qualltv  of  intrastate  service  was  com- 
pletely In  the  hands  of  state  regulators.  This 
understanding  was  acted  on  for  forty  years 
until  recently  when  the  FCC  usurped  Juris- 
diction over  customer  provided  equipment. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  customers 
throughout  the  country  should  be  orohlblted 
from  owning  their  own  telephone  sets.  In 
some  states  and  localities  that  may  be  desir- 
able. Yet,  such  an  option  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed by  the  respective  state  regulatory  au- 
thorities not  in  blanket  form  by  the  FCC  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

These  pro-competition  decisions  are.  In 
effect,  undermining  the  established  rate 
structure  upon  which  oiu-  nationwide  tele- 
phone system  rests.  Some  business  customers 
and  some  entrepreneurs  may  benefit  from 
such  a  restructuring,  but  there  is  no  way  In 
which  these  changes  can  benefit  the  aver- 
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age  borne  telephone  user. 
larly  detrimental  to  people 
areas. 

When  I  hear  It  said  that  we 
universal  service  In  this  county 
should  now  move  on  and 
standard  for  our  nation's 
system,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
thousands  of  newcomers  move 
areas  of  Wyoming  and  hundred  b 
move   Into  similar  regions   Ir 
Have  they  any  ^arantee  that 
policy  of  competition  will  not 
providing   telephone    service 
homes  completely  out  of  reacli 
ent  level  of  service  In 
durant  all  that  we  should  hop  i 
that  our  nation  should  never 
have  as  the  best  that  can  be 

If    a    departure    from 
called  for,  it  oiight  to  take 
ful  and  comprehensive  study 
gress,  not  by  decisions  of  an 
agency  which  take  Into 
portions  of  this  system  on  a 

It  has  been  suggested  tha  ; 
real  dangers  to  Individual 
turning  the  steps  taken  by  th< 
to  the  telecommunications 
ever.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  rea  1 
dividual  liberties  Is  the  presenf 
the  FCC,  since,  if  allowed  to 
price  out  of  the  telephone  market 
sands  of  our  elderly,  low 
Americans.  This  a  very  serloui 
the  telephone  has  assumed,  in 
age,  a  position  much  like  tha: 
service  during   the   time   of 
Fathers.  The  telephone  has 
dously  Important  as  one  of  the 
of  communicating  thoughts 
Member  of  this  body  could  atte^ 
his  office  has  received  from 
cemed  with  pending  legislation 
merely  to  transmit  their 
Ings  in  matters  affecting  their 

The  recent  success  of  the 
President  Carter"  program  during 
nine  million  calls  were  placed 
dent's  number  further  attests 
of  the  home  telephone  as  one 
tlal  elements  of  a  real  "freedoih 

Early  in  this  session,  I 
Senate  a  bill,  S.  530,  entitled 
Communications  Reform  Act, 
policies    established    in 
widely  available  service  of 
affordable  charges;  exclusion  of 
duplicative  facilities  and 
plicit  recognition  of  state 
the  connection  of  terminal 
network.  Several  of  my  fellow 
eluding    my    colleague,    Mr. 
Wyoming,  have  Joined  with  m« 
Comparable   legislation   in 
has  been  Introduced  by  over 
in  the  House  of  Representatlvee , 
At  least  a  dozen  business  and 
associations  In  the  State  of 
adopted   resolutions   supporting 
and  principles  of  the  Consumer 
tlons  Reform  Act.  The  44th 
State  of  Wyoming  has  also 
resolution,  which  I  recently 
Congressional  Record.  The 
nors'  Conference    (embracing 
Alaska,    Arizona,   California 
wall,  Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada, 
Oregon.   Utah,   Washington   anc 
last  year  passed  a  resolution 
effect. 

This  Subcommittee,  while 
this  or  other  legislative  proposal! 
us  the  opportunity  to  begin  a 
careful   consideration  of  the 
sues    addressed    In    the 
proposed. 
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I  am  convinced  that  If  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  do  not 
become  law,  consumers  across  Wyoming  and 
In  other  sparsely  populated  areas  can  expect 
their  rates  for  telephone  service  to  Increase 
and  qxiallty  of  their  service  to  decline. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  such  important  issues. 
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THE  DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  concerns  to  people  who  live  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  Is  the  lack  of 
medical  care.  In  States  like  Iowa,  the 
number  of  doctors  serving  in  the  coun- 
tryside is  dwindling,  and  the  number  of 
young  medical  graduates  choosing  to 
serve  in  rural  areas  Is  not  growing 
enough  to  replace  the  doctors  who  retire 
or  leave  their  country  practices. 

In  Iowa,  one-third  of  the  counties  lost 
primary  care  physicians  in  the  years 
from  1974  to  1976  alone.  At  the  same 
time,  only  about  4  percent  of  the  recent 
medical  graduates  in  the  United  States 
have  chosen  to  practice  in  rural  areas. 
The  irony  of  this  situation  Is  that  there 
are  far  more  doctors  being  graduated 
than  ever  before.  But  these  medical  grad- 
uates are  choosing  to  go  into  specialties 
rather  than  to  work  in  family  practice 
or  other  primary  care  fields.  In  1950, 
about  60  percent  of  doctors  were  general- 
Ists;  today  80  percent  of  young  doctors 
are  specialists,  and  only  20  percent  are 
choosing  primary  care. 

What  this  means  for  rural  areas  is 
that  specialists  gravitate  toward  urban 
areas  where  equipment,  hospital  support, 
and  colleagues  can  be  foimd.  The  cities 
and  suburban  areas,  therefore,  have  a 
definite  advantage  in  the  doctor-patient 
ratio.  One  doctor  per  599  metropolitan 
residents,  compared  to  one  doctor  per 
1,285  rural  residents. 

This  trend  is  likely  to  continue  in  the 
future  unless  some  changes  are  made  in 
the  incentives  for  doctors  to  practice  in 
rural  areas. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  and 
other  health  manpower  programs  have 
been  upgraded  to  encourage  young  phy- 
sicians to  practice  in  underserved  areas. 
Right  now,  though,  the  percentage  of 
NHSC  doctors  staying  in  private  practice 
in  their  assigned  areas  is  small — only 
about  10  percent— but  the  hope  is  that 
both  the  numbers  and  percentages  will 
grow. 

Another  v/ay  to  lessen  the  disparity  in 
health  care  services  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  is  to  encourage  innovative  ar- 
rangements in  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. One  approach  in  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  is  the  use  of  satellite 
clinics  in  smnll  towns  and  rural  areas. 
These  clinics,  staffed  by  nurse  practition- 
ers, physician's  assistants  and  other  pri- 
mary health  care  providers,  have  been 
shown  to  be  effective  and  eflQcient  In  pro- 
viding health  care  for  rural  and  small 
town  residents. 

The  Rural  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  will  b3  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  March  29  to  Investigate  the  pros- 
pects for  clinics  served  by  these  primary 


health  care  providers.  The  specific  sub- 
ject we  shall  be  exploring  is  the  problem 
of  reimbursement  under  medicare  for 
this  type  of  service.  The  current  medi- 
care reimbursement  policy  seems  to  be 
a  real  obstacle  to  the  utilization  of  pri- 
mary health  care  providers  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  satellite  clinics  in  rural 
areas. 

I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  focuses  on, 
among  other  things,  the  doctor  distribu- 
tion problem.  The  author  summarizes  the 
problem  when  he  says: 

A  general  Increase  in  physicians  provides 
no  guarantee  that  less  distributional  prob- 
lems will  be  resolved.  Even  In  surplus,  doc- 
tors are  likely  to  continue  to  gravitate  to  the 
more  prestigious  and  comfortable  suburbs 
and  specialties,  unless  there  are  strong  in- 
centives In  other  directions.  Past  Increases 
have  gone  dlsproportionatelv  to  regions  that 
already  have  high  densities  of  physicians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  13,  1977,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Too  Many  Doctors? 
(By  Paul  Starr) 

Strange  as  It  may  seem  to  people  who  still 
can't  find  a  doctor  on  weekends,  much  less 
get  a  house  call  anytime,  there  Is  serious 
talk  now  about  an  Impending  "doctor  sur- 
plus" after  years  of  lament  over  a  "doctor 
shortage."  Measvu-es  have  even  been  proposed 
to  hold  down  the  number  of  new  physicians. 
With  remarkably  little  fanfare.  Congress  has 
already  taken  one  step  In  that  direction.  Tet 
the  momentum  of  expansion  in  medical  edu- 
cation seems  irresistable  well  into  the  1980s, 
and  the  political  and  economic  implications 
of  a  flood  of  new  doctors  could  be  profound. 

For  reasons  I'll  come  to  shortly,  I  see  this 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  developments 
In  medicine  today,  but  conceivably  It  could 
aggravate  our  problem,  or  perhaps  come  to 
nothing. 

The  facts  are  striking.  Within  the  past 
decade,  the  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  physicians  has  doubled.  The  sources 
have  been  both  foreign  and  domestic.  For- 
eign medical  graduates  admitted  to  the 
country  as  immigrants  rose  from  Just  2,000 
a  year  In  1965  to  more  than  7,000  by  1972. 
Graduates  of  U.S.  medical  schools  climbed 
from  7,600  In  1966  to  13,000  last  spring  as  a 
result  of  Increases  In  both  the  size  and  nimi- 
ber  of  schools. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  88  medical  schools; 
now  there  are  114,  with  13  more  being 
planned.  If  these  are  completed  as  sched- 
uled, the  total  Increase  since  1966  will 
amount  to  almost  40  new  medical  schools — 
this  in  a  country  that  had  hardly  seen  any 
net  growth  at  all  during  the  previous  half- 
century. 

Because  population  growth  has  slowed,  the 
gains  in  the  supply  of  doctors  relative  to  pop- 
ulaton  are  quite  impressive.  The  number  of 
physicians  per  100,000  people  in  America 
grew  from  148  in  1960  to  174  in  1976;  by 
1985,  according  to  recent  projections.  It  will 
soar  to  between  210  and  218.  At  that  point, 
probably  only  Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  proportionately  more  physicians 
than  the  United  States.  Today,  there  are  al- 
most a  third  as  many  doctors  In  training  In 
America  (roughly  100,000)  as  there  are  in 
active  practice.  When  current  medical  stu- 
dents and  residents  inundate  the  market,  the 
effects  should  be  enormous. 
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The  likely  availability  of  large  numbers  of 
new  doctors  could  greatly  facilitate  future 
efforts  to  change  the  medical  system.  Young 
physicians,  just  coming  out  of  medical 
school  without  any  prior  attachment  to  pri- 
vate, fee-for-servlce  practice,  may  be  more 
readily  attracted  to  new  Institutions  and  ar- 
rangements than  older  physicians.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  new  graduates,  par- 
ticularly women,  are  less  Interested  than 
their  predecessors  In  setting  themselves  up 
as  solo  entrepreneurs. 

But  whatever  their  preferences,  they  may 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  started 
in  private  practice,  which  now,  especially 
because  of  rising  malpractice  Insurance  rates 
and  medical  equipment  costs,  requires  an 
Investment  beyond  the  reach  of  many  young 
doctors.  Instead,  they  may  turn  to  neighbor- 
hood clinics,  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions and  other  Institutions  that  offer  secvire 
salaries.  The  fee-for-servlce  system  wlU  most 
likely  be  changed,  not  by  making  old  docs 
do  new  tricks,  but  by  generating  large  num- 
bers of  new  physicians  who  find  It  in  their 
Interest  to  accept  arrangements  that  estab- 
lished practitioners  would  shun. 

A  large  and  expanding  supply  of  phy- 
sicians also  offers  a  new  opportunity  to  alter 
the  balance  of  power  in  medicine.  The 
strength  of  the  medical  profession  In  America 
has  long  rested  on  Its  success  In  restricting 
Its  own  numbers.  By  holding  down  the  sup- 
ply of  physicians,  the  organized  profession 
has  been  able  to  maintain  the  highest  me- 
dian income  of  any  occupation  and  to  defeat 
programs  and  institutions  that  threaten  its 
interests.  Because  of  opposition  from  medi- 
cal societies,  consumer-sponsored  health 
plans  in  various  forms,  have  typically  found 
It  almost  Impossible  to  hire  staff  physicians. 

The  relative  scarcity  of  doctors  has 
strengthened  their  bargaining  position  with 
the  society,  enabling  them  to  control  the 
terms  of  their  relationships  with  patients 
and  medical  institutions.  Increasing  the 
number  of  physicians  could  help  reduce  the 
profession's  market  power.  It  might  even 
help  achieve  some  equalization  of  incomes 
between  doctors  and  other  health  workers. 
As  Victor  Puchs,  professor  of  community 
medicine  at  Stanford  University,  has  shown. 
Incomes  within  the  medical  care  sector  have 
been  more  unequal  than  in  any  other  major 
Industry  in  America. 

TEAST  OR  FAMUnC 

Inroads  into  physicians'  economic  power 
would  represent  an  historical  reversal.  Re- 
strictions on  the  supply  of  doctors  go  back 
to  the  early  years  of  the  20th  Century, 
through  the  1800s  physicians  were  plentiful 
and,  as  a  group,  not  particularly  weU  off. 
Because  of  tax  state  laws,  medical  colleges 
proliferated  until  by  1900  there  were  160 
in  the  nation — most  of  them  small,  qvilck 
degree,  profit-making  trade  schools  with  few 
requirements  for  admission  or  graduation. 

Successful  lobbjrlng  by  medical  societies, 
however,  brought  stronger  medical  licensing 
laws,  requiring  longer  periods  of  training, 
higher  pre-medical  qualifications,  laboratory 
work  and  clinical  hospital  instruction.  Since 
meeting  such  standards  cost  more  money 
than  schools  could  raise  from  student  tui- 
tion, medical  education  became  unprofitable. 
Commercial  schools  closed,  and  almost  all 
training  was  Incorporated  into  universities. 

A  1910  report  from  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, written  by  the  educator  Abraham  Flex- 
ner,  helped  organize  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  an  upgraded  but  smaller  system  producing 
"fewer  but  better"  doctors.  By  1922  the  num- 
ber of  medical  schools  bad  dropped  from  160 
to  81,  and  the  number  of  graduates,  5,606  In 
1905,  plummeted  to  2,629. 

While  the  medical  schools  later  Increased 
the  size  of  their  graduating  classes,  they  grew 


more  slowly  than  the  nation's  population. 
From  the  turn  of  the  century  through  the 
Depression,  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  popu- 
lation dropped  from  173  per  100,000  to  around 
130.  It  remained  near  that  low  level  through 
the  1960s.  In  the  meantime,  medical  services 
expanded  enormously  and  specialization 
deepened.  Between  1931  and  1963,  general 
practitioners  dwindled  In  number  from 
112,000  to  73,000,  or  from  72  to  28  per  cent 
of  all  doctors.  Talk  of  a  "doctor  shortage" 
became  common,  although  the  country  might 
actually  have  had  more  than  enough  physi- 
cians had  they  been  rationally  distributed. 

The  turning  point  came  in  the  mid-1960s. 
In  1965,  Congress  revised  the  immigration 
laws,  eliminating  the  old  system  of  national 
quotas  which  had  favored  European  coun- 
tries. Under  the  new  law.  occupations  in 
which  domestic  shortages  were  believed  to 
exist  gained  special  preference.  Medicine  was 
one  of  these.  In  1970,  Congress  made  It  easier 
for  foreign  medical  students  who  had  come 
here  on  temporary  exchange  visas  to  become 
permanent  Immigrants. 

As  a  result,  the  anniial  infiux  of  immigrant 
physicians  tripled  by  the  early  '70s.  (Actu- 
ally, many  of  these  Immigrants  were  already 
In  the  United  States  on  exchange  visas,  but 
had  the  law  not  been  changed  they  would 
have  found  It  difficult  to  stay.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  major  source  of 
foreign  doctors  swung  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
Only  300  Asian  doctors  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  annually  before  1965;  there 
were  5,000  a  year  by  1972.  India,  the  Philip- 
pines and  South  Korea  became  the  three 
major  contributors  In  a  massive  redistribu- 
tion of  human  capital  from  some  of  the 
poorest  nations  to  one  of  the  richest. 

Also  In  the  mid-1960s,  the  federal  govern- 
ment undertook  Its  first  direct  support  for 
medical  education.  The  American  Medical 
Association,  anxious  to  keep  down  the  num- 
ber of  doctors,  had  long  opposed  such  assist- 
ance, but  the  medical  schools  wanted  it 
dearly  and  their  Influence  In  Washington 
was  growing.  An  initial  measure  in  1963  pro- 
vided for  construction  grants  and  student 
loans:  in  1966,  the  law  was  amended  to  in- 
clude funds  for  the  schools'  operating  costs, 
on  the  condition  that  they  Increase  enroll- 
ment a  minimum  amount. 

By  the  late  '60s,  even  the  AMA  Joined  In 
.support  of  federal  aid  for  medical  education 
after  the  great  surge  In  demand  for  medical 
services  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Further  legislation 
In  1968  and  1971  Increased  financial  assist- 
ance to  medical  schools  and  strengthened 
the  provisions  making  aid  conditional  on 
higher  enrollments. 

These  Incentives,  according  to  a  study  by 
the  Rand  Corp.,  were  crucial  in  nearly 
doubling  the  number  of  graduates  over  the 
course  of  a  decade. 

DISTRIBUTING   THE   TALENT 

The  effects  of  these  changes  have  as  yet 
scarcely  been  felt.  It  takes  about  eight  years 
for  Increased  first-year  enrollments  to  affect 
the  supply  of  doctors.  Only  now  are  the  large 
medical  school  classes  of  the  late  '60s  ^ae- 
glnnlng  to  turn  up  on  the  market,  and  the 
new  doctors  have  not  yet  had  time  to  ac- 
cumulate in  great  numbers. 

Among  many  people  the  impression  persists 
that  the  AMA  still  keeps  down  the  number 
of  physicians.  In  part  because  one  hears  how 
difficult  It  Is  to  get  Into  medical  school. 
(The  number  of  applicants  has  Increased 
more  rapdlly  than  the  number  of  medical 
school  places.)  Moreover,  unbalanced  dis- 
tribution of  physicians,  by  region  and  by 
specialty,  continues  to  leave  shortages  in 
rural  and  inner-city  areas,  especially  In 
"primary  ^are"  (general  and  family  practice, 


general    pediatrics    and    Internal    medicine, 
obstetrics  and  gynecology). 

American  medicine  is  today  vastly  over- 
specialized.  In  Britain,  76  per  cent  of  doc- 
tors provide  primary  care;  in  the  Kaiser- 
Permanente  health  plan  in  America,  the  pro- 
portion is  two-thirds.  But  In  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  primary  care  accounts  for 
only  45  per  cent  of  physicians.  So,  although 
we  may  be  building  up  to  a  future  doctor 
glut,  genuine  scarcities  still  exist. 

A  general  Increase  in  physicians  provides 
no  guarantee  that  these  distributional  prob- 
lems will  be  resolved.  Even  In  surplus,  doc- 
tors are  likely  to  continue  to  gravitate  to 
the  more  prestigious  and  comfortable  sub- 
urbs and  specialties,  unless  there  are  strong 
Incentives  In  other  directions.  Past  Increases 
have  gone  disproportionately  to  regions  that 
already  have  high  densities  of  physicians. 

When  the  supply  of  doctors  was  beginning 
to  grow  between  1968  and  1970,  the  pro- 
portion in  primary  care  was  actually  falling. 
The  educational  system  turns  out  highly 
trained  specialists  oriented  toward  work  In 
urban  settings,  and  the  current  insurance 
system  relmb\irses  specialists  more  generous- 
ly for  their  services. 

Lately,  in  an  effort  to  ward  off  federal 
regulation,  the  AMA  has  been  arguing  that 
the  private  sector  Is  already  remedying  the 
deficiencies  in  primary  care.  Between  1968 
and  1974,  the  number  of  first-year  positions 
In  primary  care  training  programs  Jumped 
from  4,600  to  8,800.  But  the  Increase  may  be 
deceptive  because  of  a  growing  trend  toward 
specialization  within  primary  care  fields. 

Young  Internists,  for  example,  are  going 
into  subspecialties  like  cardiology  or  hemato- 
logy, rather  than  general  internal  medicine. 
"It  Is  almost  certain,"  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  a  semiofficial 
body,  stated  in  1976,  "that  with  the  new 
opportunities  for  certification  in  subspecial- 
ties, proportionately  fewer  internists  and 
pediatricians  will  have  an  interest  In  primary 
care." 

New  legislation  passed  by  Congress  last 
October  makes  some  effort  to  correct  these 
distributional  problems.  It  requires  medical 
schools  to  offer  about  half  their  residencies 
In  primary  care  fields  and  makes  scholarships 
available  to  medical  students  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  work  one  year  in  doctor-poor 
areas  for  each  year  they  receive  financial 
aid. 

But  in  a  statement  of  findings  and  policy, 
the  law  also  declares  that  "there  Is  no  longer 
an  Insvifflclent  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  the  United  States"  and.  as  a 
result,  "no  further  need  for  affording  pref- 
erence to  alien  physicians  and  surgeons"  in 
Immigration.  Further,  It  terminates  the  ear- 
lier incentives  for  medical  schools  to  expand 
first-year  classes. 

Whether  the  law  will  help  or  h\irt  doctor- 
poor  communities  remains  to  be  seen.  Today, 
one  of  every  five  doctors  in  the  country  Is 
e  foreign  medical  graduate.  These  doctors 
take  many  of  the  jobs  that  Americans  spurn, 
such  as  staffing  municipal  hospitals  and 
state  mental  institutions.  In  Brooklyn,  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  city  hospital  doctors 
are  foreign  graduates.  Without  them,  those 
hospitals  may  be  In  dire  trouble. 

Untl  1980,  the  new  federal  law  allows 
exceptions  to  Its  cutoff  of  Immigrant  doctors 
for  institutions  that  would  be  seriously  dis- 
rupted by  their  loss.  The  hope  Is  that,  as 
American  medical  school  graduates  grow  In 
numbers,  they  will  take  the  place  of  foreign 
physicians,  even  at  the  least  desirable  In- 
stitutions. 

The  new  scholarships  are  designed  In  part 
to  remedy  the  problems  caxised  by  the  loss 
of  Imported  doctors.  If  fully  funded,  they 
will  greatly  augment  the  size  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  a  federal  program  be- 
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gun   In    1972   that   assigns   p. 
other    medical    personnel    t< 
areas.  Until  now,   the  corps    h 
on   volunteers  and  has  place  1 
200  doctors  a  year,  almost 
commimltles. 

The    new    legislation 
areas    to   include   public    u 
prisons  and  mental  hospitals,  i, 
ble  recruiting  doctors,  and  thi 
preparing  to  move  Into  urban 
as  well  as  rural  towns.  By 
with  the  scholarships  bearing 
of  the  program  may  grow  to  ^ 
doctors.  (Some  In  Washington  t 
000  as  a  goal.)  if  these  chango 
orientation  materialize,  the  Na 
Service  Corps  could  become  a 
strument  In  reversing  the 
of  doctors.  Some,  however,  .ci. 
of  a  program  that  may  end  up 
yotmg     physicians     through 
where   they   have   no   serious 
putting  down  roots  and 
tlce. 

Besides  the  cutoff  of  foreign 
uates  and  the  elimination  of 
medical  schools  to  expand  t 
other  moves  to  slow  down   in 
supply  of  physicians  may  also 
In  a  recent  report,  the  Carnegl  e 
Policy  Studies — 66  years  after 
ner— argued  that  the  United 
in  "danger"  of  creating  too 
schools  and  called  upon  the  ie« 
ment  to  abandon  nearly  all  o1 
schools   now   In    development 
the  government,  a  consensus 
emerging  that  America  Is 
a  surplus  of  physicians. 

PERVERSB  ECONOMIC! 

What  causes  concern  among 
Is  the  possibility  that  the 
physicians  may  generate  Increai 
tures  for  medical  care  by  drlv  n 
the  volume  and  price  of  servlc  s 
tlents  bring  their  complaints 
the  doctor  determines  whether 
tlons.  drugs  and  further  visits 
These  Judgments  are  highly  v 
slclans  can  lncrea.se  "demand' 
services  by  reducing  the  threshqj 
procedures  are  thought  medlcall  - 

The  higher  the  density  of 
an  area,  the  greater  thep 
be  to  perform  services  that 
b^  foregone.  Considerable  evi 
that  the  more  siirgeons  there  a 
munlty.  the  higher  the  rates  of 
hosDltallzatlon. 

Moreover,  an  Increased  sunnly 
does  not  necessarily  bring  down 
less  Individual  sunreons  work  tli 
charge,  so  they  can  keen  their 
the   levels   to   which    they   are   ac 
The   economics  of  fee-for-servl(  e 
seem  to  be  completely  perverse 
pears  to  be  controlled  by  the  i 
raise  prices  to  meet  exnected  i 
oome.  Conseauently.  the  rising 
doctors  could  aulte  easily  inflate 
cal  costs  for  the  society. 

But  the  effects  might  also  go  tl 
A  goodly  supply  cf  physicians 
prevent  Inflation  for  a  national 
Kram.    Medicare    and    Medicaid 
hears,  pushed  up  medical  costs 
Increased  demand,  while  the  suppi 
slclans  and  facilities  were  relative  v 
Conceivably,  that  kind  of  demar  d 
flatlon  could  be  blunted  in  the 
abundant  supply  of  doctors. 

Which  of  these  effects  will 
Is  unclear.  Poeelbly.  they  will 
affect  different  parts  of  the  i 
m  different  ways.  By  making 
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able  at  reasonable  salaries,  a  rising  supply 
might  hold  down  costs  for  neighborhood 
clinics  and  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 
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In  the  fee-for-servlce  sector,  however, 
more  doctors  will  probably  mean  higher 
utilization  and  higher  costs,  forcing  up  the 
price  of  health  insurance.  The  future  effects 
of  the  growing  supply  of  doctors  on  health- 
care expenditures  depend  fundamentally  on 
the  outlook  of  fee-for-servlce  medicine.  If, 
as  I  think,  its  prospects  are  poor,  then  the 
case  for  maintaining  a  high  supply  of  doc- 
tors Is  correspondingly  strong. 

One  further  possibility  exists.  The  grow- 
ing supply  of  doctors  could  change  the  di- 
vision of  labor  in  medicine.  Should  physi- 
cians become  more  nvunerous  and  less  ex- 
pensive, they  may  displace  nurse  practition- 
ers and  other  "physician  extenders,"  put- 
ting an  end  to  recent  efforts  to  develop  new 
para-medical  occupations.  They  might  also 
take  over  more  admlnUtrative  functions  in 
the  medical  system.  Lateral  movements  of 
this  sort  could  prevent  any  surplus  of  doc- 
tors from  developing.  Don't  expect  to  find 
any  M.D.s  driving  taxis. 

If  the  medical  system  were  rationally  or- 
ganized in  some  rough  relation  to  need,  we 
could  probably  do  with  fewer  doctors  than 
we  already  have. 

The  argument  for  Increasing  the  supply 
is  primarUy  political.  We  need  more  doctors 
who  are  not  committed  to  private  practice 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  physicians  to 
limit  the  economic  power  of  the  profession. 

At  some  point  In  the  future,  we  may  be 
forced  into  a  confrontation  with  the  medi- 
cal profession  over  the  maintenance  of  its 
privileges.  Doctors'  strikes  over  national 
health  programs  are  not  unheard  of. 

At  that  point,  it  will  be  extremely  useful 
to  have  more  doctors  than  we  reed,  instead 
of  needing  more  doctors  than  we  have.  An 
expanding  supply  of  physicians  will  not 
solve  our  problems,  but  it  may  create  favora- 
ble objective  conditions  for  the  success  of 
future  efforts. 
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INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  AND  THE 
OPEN  SOCIETY 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  heard  in  recent  years  about  the 
need  to  reform  the  tax  system,  and  the 
need  to  reduce  income  disparity.  Usually 
the  phrase  Is  "income  distribution." 

I  am  one  myself  who  firmly  believes 
that  taxes  need  reforming,  and  am  com- 
mitted to  that  end.  However,  it  is  not 
nearly  as  clear  to  me  that  extensive  re- 
distributionist  policies  are  needed.  In- 
deed, some  strong  warnings  have  recent- 
ly been  raised,  in  the  pages  of  such  influ- 
ential journals  as  the  Public  Interest, 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  afford  much 
more  redistribution  than  we  now  have. 

Contributing  to  the  debate,  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Economic  Research 
has  just  published  two  brief  essays  on 
the  subject  by  Irving  Kristol  and  Peter 
T.  Bauer.  I  found  the  essays  interesting 
and  informative,  and  calculated  to  de- 
flate much  of  the  current  rhetoric  on 
the  subject  of  income  equality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
es.says  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


Two  Essays  on  Income  Distribution  and 

THE  Open  Society 

(By  Irving  Kristol  and  Peter  T.  Bauer) 

introduction   by    cotton    M.   LINDSAY 

Two  separate. communities  evidence  great 
interest  in  the  distribution  and  possible  re- 
distribution of  income.  One  consists  of  social 
scientists  who  have  devoted  generous  re- 
sources to  the  study  of  these  topics  over  the 
past  century.  Another  community.  Inhabited 
by  political  rhetoricians,  is  perhaps  larger 
and  surely  more  vocal,  yet  manages  to  re- 
main Isolated  from  the  results  of  scientific 
analysis. 

Two  questions  are  of  concern  to  both 
communities:  (1)  Why  does  the  govern- 
ment engage  in  income  redistribution?  (2) 
.  n*^®  **^®  ****=**  °'  *"ch  government  poli- 
cies? These  questions  are  made  the  more  in- 
teresting by  their  paradoxical  scientific  an- 
swers. 

An  Innocent  commentator  would  probably 
reply  to  the  first  question  that  the  govern- 
ment seeks  to  make  the  distribution  of  in- 
come "fairer."  This  objective  certainly  is 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  in  the  province 
of  rhetoric.  And  yet,  detailed  analysis  of  re- 
distributional results  of  many  government 
actions  Indicates  that  the  direction  of  this 
Income  transfer  Is  the  reverse  of  what  most 
people  are  alleged  to  regard  as  "fair."  From 
the  Social  Security  system  and  minimum 
wage  legislation  to  government  support  of 
agricultiu-al  prices  and  higher  education,  one 
sees  an  array  of  programs  which  generally 
end  up  serving  Individuals  In  the  middle 
and  upper-middle  classes  as  primary  bene- 
ficiaries. Taxes  fall  on  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  but  the  poor  are  disproportionately 
underserved  by  these  programs. 

Irving  Kristol  and  Peter  T.  Bauer  speak 
from   the   scientific   community,   and   their 
comments    should    prove    lUumlnating    to 
those  Interested  in  analysis  of  Income  dis- 
tribution and  Its  social  implications.  Kristol 
points  out  the  foolishness  of  debating  the 
"morality"  of  a  market-determined  distribu- 
tion of  income  compared  to  some  nonmarket 
alternative   The  mechanism  and  process  by 
which  individual  Incomes  are  determined  is 
itself  a  refiectlon  of  the  prevailing  values  in 
a  society,  and  these  orientations  and  per- 
spectives are  as  unlikely  to  be  influenced  bv 
social  scientists  as  they  are  by  politicians." 
Some  of  the  fallacious  statements  made  in 
this   nether   wortd   of  political   slogan   and 
shibboleth  are  taken  to  task  by  Bauer.  6ne 
Is  that  the  processes  of  Income  generation 
(production)   are  Independent  of,  and  may 
be  functionally  separated  from.  Income  dis- 
tribution. But  redistributional  activities  by 
governments  do  affect  the  level  of  aggregate 
income.  This  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed, 
not  only  by  virtue  of  their  effects  on  in- 
dividuals' incentives  to  work,  save,  invest, 
develop,  and  bear  risk,  but  through  perverse 
modifications  of  the  incentives  faced  by  busi- 
ness organizations.  Threats  of  punitive  ac- 
tion  against   Arms   which   earn    "excessive" 
profits  have  been  shown  to  lead  directly  to 
reductions  in  efliiciency,  as  well  as  to  such 
socially    undesirable    consequences    as    sex- 
and  race-based  discrimination  in  hiring,  and 
the    sort    of   expense-account    extravagance 
decried  In  the  recent  Presidential  election. 
Potential    profits   are   simply    consumed   in 
these  and  other  undesirable  and  less  efllcient 
ways. 

Another  fantasy  attacked  by  Bauer  Is  the 
claim  that  the  incomes  of  the  rich  are  the 
result  of  expropriation  and  exploitation, 
while  those  of  the  poor  are  legitimately  ob- 
tained. Pacts  gleaned  from  a  Brookings  In- 
stlt'-ti'^n    study   of   the   affluent   may  shed 
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light  on  this  allegation.'  Although  It  Is  true 
that  most  of  the  earnings  of  the  rich  repre- 
sent "property"  income,  the  wealthy  typically 
do  not  Idle  about  clipping  coupons.  The  study 
indicates  that  three  of  four  persons  with 
incomes  over  $300,000  per  year  manage  their 
own  portfolios.  Pew  take  advantage  of  spe- 
cial tax  provisions  or  "loopholes,"  with  the 
exception  of  the  capital  gains  provision,  and 
most  work  diligently.  The  average  high-In- 
come person  surveyed  works  forty-eight 
hours  per  week  and  takes  only  two  weeks' 
vacation  per  year.  Among  those  with  Incomes 
over  $200,000,  more  than  one  in  three  works 
more  than  sixty  hours  per  week.  In  contrast, 
roughly  forty  percent  of  the  real  incomes  of 
the  poorest  twenty  percent  of  United  States 
families  are  government-provided  benefits 
In-kinds,  not  requiring  productive  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  recipients. 

Some  imaginative  distortion  attaches  to 
the  reported  extent  of  income  diversity  in 
market-organized  economies.  From  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  diversity  appearing  in  the 
most  popular  measvu'e  of  income  inequality 
(i.e..  the  Glnl  coefficient)  results  from  such 
factors  as  th.  size  of  family  and  the  pattern 
of  individual  Income  over  the  life  cycle.  A 
large  part  of  the  remainder  is  attributable 
to  unequal  education,  which  even  some 
market  detractors  would  not  regard  as  an 
Illegitimate  source  of  disparity.  Also  biasing 
this  measure  of  disparity  upward  Is  the  fadl- 
ure  to  Include  transfers  in-kind,  such  as 
public  housing,  food  stamps,  and  Medicaid, 
as  income  to  those  receiving  them.  The  in- 
clusion of  such  in-kind  transfers  has  re- 
cently been  estimated  to  increase  the  rela- 
tive share  of  income  going  to  the  lowest 
quintile  in  America  by  eighty  percent.  Nor  is 
it  clear  that  Income  disparities  in  market 
economies  are  greater,  however  measured, 
than  the  apparent  inequalities  which  exist 
in  "egalitarian"  regimes  such  as  those  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Such  statistics  are 
hardly  advertised  by  those  governments. 

It  may  be  that  each  of  the  groups  men- 
tioned in  the  introductory  paragraph — the 
analytical  and  the  rhetorical — is  speaking 
principally  to  Itself  in  excessive  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  extent  of  income  disparity  and 
how  Income  "ought"  to  be  distributed.  The 
rhetoricians  have  nothing  to  talk  about  other 
than  "social  Justice."  The  analysts  can  go 
far  to  explain  how  Income  is  distributed — 
but  they  have  floundered  and  distracted  in 
normative  attempts  to  conclude  how  Income 
should  be  distributed.  Society  at  large  ap- 
parently accepts  a  modest,  pragmatic  con- 
cept of  Just  distribution,  viz.,  Income  re- 
ceived in  whatever  amount  (above  some 
small  minimum)  is  to  be  "earned."  Behind 
the  camouflage  of  the  labor  theory  of  proper 
distribution,  the  marginal  product  valuation 
approach,  and,  most  recently,  the  social  wel- 
fare function,  probably  lies  a  sensible.  If 
intuitive,  notion  of  "deservingness"  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  public.  Economists  may  find 
it  advisable  to  bow  to  this  community  In- 
tuitive Judgment  and  fret  less  over  the  "Jus- 
tice" of  Income  differentials. 

WHAT  is  "social  JUSTICE"?  BY  IRVING  KRISTOL 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  maga- 
zine which  is  preparing  a  special  Issue  on 
the  distribution  of  income  In  the  United 
States.  The  letter  asked  for  my  thoughts  on 
such  questions  as:  "How  should  a  society 
determine  wages  and  salaries?  Does  our  so- 
ciety do  a  fair  Job  of  distributing  Income?" 
And  so  on. 

The  Issue  to  which  these  questions  are 
addressed   is  certainly  a  crucial  one.  It  is 
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nothing  less  than  the  issue  of  "social  Jus- 
tice"— or  what  used  to  be  known,  among  po- 
litical philosophers,  as  "distributive  Justice." 
The  change  In  terminology,  as  it  happens, 
has  its  own  significance;  in  politics,  the  lan- 
guage we  use  to  ask  questions  is  always  more 
important  than  any  particular  answer.  "Dis- 
tributive Justice"  is  a  neutral  phrase — ^it 
points  to  a  problem  without  suggesting  any 
particular  solution.  "Social  Justice,"  however, 
Is  a  loaded  phrase:  It  blithely  suggests  that 
"society"  ought  to  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  Income.  This  assumption  is  now  so 
common  that  few  people  realize  how  con- 
troversial its  Implications  are. 

The  social  order  we  call  "capitalism," 
construed  on  the  basis  of  a  market  economy 
and  private  rights  to  uses  of  property,  does 
not  believe  that  "society"  ought  to  prescribe 
a  "fair"  distribution  of  Income :  "Society,"  In 
this  context,  means  government — "society"  Is 
voiceless  until  the  political  authorities  speak. 
And  the  kind  of  liberal  society  historically 
associated  with  capitalism  was,  from  its  very 
beginnings,  hostile  to  any  political  or  "social" 
definition  of  distributive  justice. 

It  Is  the  basic  premise  of  a  liberal -capi- 
talist society  that  a  "fair"  distribution  of 
Income  Is  determined  by  the  productive  in- 
put— "productive"  as  determined  by  the 
market — of  individuals  Into  the  economy. 
Such  productivity  Is  determined  by  specific 
talents,  general  traits  of  character,  and  Just 
plain  luck  (being  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time).  This  market-based  distribution 
of  Income  will  create  economic  Incentives 
and  thereby  encourage  economic  growth.  As 
a  result  of  such  economic  growth,  everyone 
will  be  better  off  (though  not  necessarily 
equally  better  off).  The  economic  growth 
that  ensues  may  itself  shape  society  In  ways 
not  everyone  might  like.  But  a  liberal-capi- 
talist order  does  not — except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances — concede  to  any  authority 
the  right  to  overrule  the  aggregate  of  In- 
dividual preferences  on  this  matter. 

In  contrast,  non-capitalist  societies — 
whether  pre-capltallst  or  post-capitalist — 
have  a  very  different  conception  of  "fair- 
ness," based  on  one's  contribution  to  the 
society,  not  merely  to  the  economy.  In  such 
non-capitalist  societies,  economic  rewards 
are  "socially"  Justlfled,  as  distinct  from  be- 
ing economically  Justlfled.  Thus,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  thought  to  be  fair  to 
compel  ordinary  people  to  support  the 
church  and  the  clergy,  whose  activities  were 
deemed  to  be  of  major  social  signiflcance 
and  social  value.  Similarly,  In  the  Soviet 
Union  today  the  Communist  Party  does  not 
have  to  defend  Its  budget  on  any  economic 
grounds — the  value  of  its  contribution  on 
the  polity  as  a  whole  Is  put  beyond  ques- 
tion. Such  societies,  of  course,  place  no  high 
valuation  on  individual  liberty. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  such  pure  tjrpe  as  "a 
capitalist  society"  or  "a  non-capitalist  so- 
ciety." All  non-capitalist  societies  recognize, 
to  one  degree  or  another,  the  Importance  of 
market  activity  and  material  welfare.  They 
therefore  will  allow  differntlal  rewards — 
again,  to  one  degree  or  another — ^based  on 
one's  productivity  In  such  activity. 

Similarly,  all  capitalist  societies  recognize, 
to  one  degree  or  another,  that  there  is  more 
to  life  than  economic  growth  or  material 
welfare,  and  they  therefor  make  some  pro- 
vision for  differential  rewards  based  on  one's 
effectiveness  at  literary  criticism,  music,  and 
philosophy.  Indeed,  It  can  be  cogently  ar- 
gued that  the  "openness"  of  a  capitalistic 
society  Is  maximally  conducive  to  most  sorts 
of  individual  development. 

Still,  though  "pure"  types  may  not  exist, 
the  types  themselves  do,  in  however  impure 
a  form.  And  there  are  three  Important  points 
to  be  made  about  these  different  conceptions 
of  a  good  society  and  the  principles  of  "fair- 


ness" In  income  distribution  by  which  they 
operate. 

(1)  There  is  no  rational  method  which 
permits  us  to  determine.  In  the  abstract, 
which  principle  of  distribution  Is  superior. 
It  Is  absurd  to  claim  that  capitalism,  any- 
where, at  any  time.  Is  superior  to  non-capi- 
talism— or  vice  versa.  Any  such  Judgment  Is 
bound  to  be  contingent — i.e.,  based  on  the 
particular  society's  history  and  traditions, 
on  the  attitudes  and  social  habits  of  Its 
citizenry,  and  the  like.  There  Is  no  point  In 
arguing  that  a. particular  society  "ought"  to 
be  capitalist  or  socialist  If  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  are  not  of  a  mind 
to  be  bound  by  the  different  kinds  of  self- 
discipline  and  Imposed  constraints  that 
these  different  political  philosophies  re- 
quire, if  the^  are  to  work.  And  this,  of 
course,  holds  true  for  all  large  political 
ideals.  Which  is  why  Jefferson,  living  In 
Paris  before  the  French  Revolution,  could 
write — In  all  good  republican  conscience — 
that  the  French  people  were  not  "ready"  for 
republican  self-government,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  them  to  try  to  estab- 
lish It  Immediately. 

(2)  A  distribution  of  Income  according  to 
one's  contribution  to  the  "common  good" — 
requires  that  this  society  have  a  powerful 
consensus  as  to  what  the  "common  good"  Is. 
and  that  It  also  have  Institutions  with  the 
authority  to  give  specific  meaning  and  ap- 
plication to  this  consensus  on  all  occasions. 
Now,  when  you  have  such  a  consensus,  and 
such  authoritative  Institutions,  you  do  not 
have — cannot  have — a  liberal  society  as  we 
understand  It.  It  can  certainly  be  a  good 
society  (if  the  values  behind  the  consensus 
are  good);  but  it  will  not  be  a  liberal  so- 
ciety. The  authorities  which  represent  the 
"common  good."  and  which  distribute  In- 
come in  accordance  with  their  conception 
of  the  common  good,  will — with  a  clear 
conscience — surely  discriminate  against 
those  who  are  subversive  of  this  "common 
good."  They  may.  If  they  are  broadmlnded, 
tolerate  dissidents;  but  they  wrlll  never  con- 
cede to  them  equal  rights — even  If  equality 
is  a  prime  social  value.  The  dissidents,  after 
all,  may  be  those  who  believe  in  Inequality. 

(3)  A  liberal  society  is  one  that  Is  based  on 
a  weak  consensus.  There  is  nothing  like 
near-unanlmlty  on  what  the  "common 
good"  Is,  who  contributes  to  it,  or  how. 
There  Is  not  utter  disagreement,  of  course; 
a  liberal  society  is  not — no  society  can  be — 
political  chaos.  But  the  liberty  of  a  liberal 
society  derives  from  a  prevalent  skepticism 
as  to  anyone's  ability  to  know  the  "common 
good"  with  certainty,  and  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  authorities  should  not  try  to 
define  this  "common  good"  In  any  but  a 
minimal  definition,  in  a  liberal  society,  will 
naturally  tend  to  emphasize  the  improve- 
ment of  the  material  conditions  of  life — 
something  that  very  few  people  are  actually 
against.  A  liberal  society,  therefore,  will  be 
very  tolerant  of  capitalist  transactions  be- 
tween consenting  adults  (to  use  Robert 
Nozick's  marvelous  phrase) ,  because  such 
transactions  are  for  mutual  advantage,  and 
the  siun  of  such  transactions  is  to  every- 
one's material  advantage.  And,  consequent- 
ly, a  liberal  society  will  think  it  reasonable 
and  "fair"  that  income  should,  on  the  whole, 
be  distributed  according  to  one's  productive 
input  into  the  economy,  as  this  Is  measvu-ed 
by  the  marketplace  and  the  transactions 
which  occur  there. 

In  sum  and  in  short;  the  distribution  of 
Income  under  liberal  capitalism  is  "fair"  If — 
and  only  If — you  think  that  liberty  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  most  Important  political 
value.  If  not,  then  not.  This  distribution 
of  Income  under  capitalism  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  general  belief  that  It  Is  better 
for  society  to  be  shaped  by  the  interplay 
of  people's  freely  formulated  and  expressed 
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opinions  and  preferences  „. 
forcement  of  any  one  set  of 
ernment. 

But  there  are  many  people 
there    have    always    been    m 
this  world — who  do  not  beMe^  e 
IB  the  moot  important  poUtlca 
people  Include  sincere  dog 
lleve  they  know  the  truth  alx^it 

clety— they   believe    they    ^ 

definition  of  distributive  Just 
inevitably  wish  to  see  society 
image  of  these  true  t>ellefs. 
have  prized  religious  truths 
erty;  sometimes  they  have  pr_ 
truth  more  than  liberty   (e.g 
philosophy) ;     and    sometimee 
prized  equality  more  than 
last  point  of  view  that  is 
in  some  circles — mainly  _ 
in  the  United  States  today 

Thus  Professor  Ronald   „„ 
our  most  distinguished  liberal 
phers — has  recently   written 
equal  society  is  a  better  soclet  y 
citizens  prefer  inequality." 
follows  that  "social  Justice'    „ 
people,   whose   preferences   are 
that  they  prefer  liberty  to 
coerced  into  equality.  It  is  ^ 
they  define  "social  Justice"  . 
In  terms  of  equality  that  so 
thinkers  find  it  so  difflcult  geu 
test    left-wing    (i.e..    egalltarlat") 
tarlan  or  totalitarian  regimes, 
ly.  It  Is  precisely  because  they 
Mevers  in  Justlce-as-equallty 
like  a  free  society,  with  all  its 
equalities. 

As   one   who   does   like    a 
have  to  concede  to  these  , 
to  hold  and   freely  express   . 
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A  discrepancy  between  an  _„„„ 
expectation  and  social  reaUty  Is 
described  as  a  "social  problem." 
social    slcentlste    are    largely 
with  discerning,  annotmcing,  and 
Ing  discrepancies  between  norms 
tions  and  reality,  they  tend  to 
problems  rather  than  solve 
ample  is  the  extensive  concern  -xu»j 
differences.  Indeed,  in  recent  year  i 
been  an  upsurge  of  interest  in 
on  the  international  level  as 
domestic. 
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bers  and  quaatlflcatlon,  together  with  the 
emphasis  on  material  conditions,  have  helped 
further  to  focus  attention  on  economic  dif- 
ferences. Even  when  reliable  and  free  from 
conceptual  problems,  which  is  unusual,  sta- 
tlstics  of  Income,   income  differences,   and 
changes  in  such  data  teU  us  little  or  nothing 
about  the  background  of  the  situation,  in- 
cluding the  process  by  which  the  condition 
has  emerged.  Tet,  how  a  social  situation  has 
arisen  is  usually  basic  for  worthwhUe  assess- 
ment. Incomes  can  become  more  equal  as 
a  result  of  such  radically  different  changes 
as  a  relative  decline  In  the  birth  rate  of  the 
poor,  or  relative  increase  In  their  mortality 
or  expropriation  of  the  rich,  or  an  increase 
in  capital  relative  to  unskilled  labor,  or  tech- 
nical change,  or  still  other  reasons.  Conven- 
tional statistics  by  themselves  tell  us  nothing 
about   these   radical   differences   and   their 
causes. 

m 
Once  the  moral  and  political  case  for  egali- 
tarian policies  Is  taken  for  granted,  the  move- 
ment for  more  and  more  egalltarlanlsm  per- 
petuates itself.  If  the  results  of  egalitarian 
policies  are  deemed  satisfactory,  it  Is  often 
presumed  that  still  more  can  be  achieved  by 
more  extensive  efforts;  if.  on  the  other  hand 
the  policies  are  deemed  to  have  failed   it  Is 
generally  concluded  that  they  were  not  dras- 
tic enough.  Such  reactions  are  predictable 
when  the  economic  positions  of  different  in- 
dividuals and  groups  are  thought  to  depend 
largely  on   public   policy— as.   Indeed,    they 
often  are  when  economic  life  is  heavUy  polit- 
icized   (partly  the  result  of  egalltarlanlsm 
itself) . 

Exercise  of  state  authority  implies  inequal- 
ity of  power  between  ruler  and  subjects 
Political  power  Implies  the  ability  of  rulers 
forcibly  to  restrict  the  choices  open  to  those 
they  rule.  Enforced  reduction  or  removal  of 
economic  differences  emerging  from  volun- 
tary arrangements  extends  and  Intensifies 
the  Inequality  of  coercive  power.  The  wider 
the  differences  In  the  circumstances  and  in 
the  aptitudes  and  ambitions  of  those  whose 
economic  well-being  Is  to  be  (at  least  par- 
tlaUy)  equalized,  the  greater  the  intensity 
extent,  and  duration  of  the  coercion  required 
for  the  purpose— and  thus  the  more  pro- 
nounced becomes  the  inequality  of  power 

Possession  of  wealth  and  the  presence  of 
economic  differences  do  not  imply  ability  of 
the  wealthy  to  restrict  the  choices  open  to 
others  and  thus  to  coerce  them.  In  a  modern 
open  society,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
especUlIy  great  wealth,  normally  results 
from  activities  which  extend  the  choices  of 
others— as  Ulustrated  by  the  fortunes  ac- 
quired in  mass  retailing  or  in  development 
of  the  automobile.  The  absence  of  coercive 
power  in  most  forms  of  successful  economic 
activity  Is  recognized  in  Dr.  Johnson's  fa- 
miliar observation  that  "there  are  few  ways 
in  which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently  em- 
ployed than  in  getting  money." 

Differences  In  readiness  to  utilize  economic 
opportunities— wllimgness  to  innovate  to 
assume  risk,  to  organize— are  highly  signifi- 
cant in  explaining  economic  differences  In 
open  societies.  This  is  evident.  The  oppor- 
tunities seized  by  a  few  were  available  to 
many.  This  has  always  been  the  case  through- 
out the  West— and.  Indeed,  elsewhere,  as 
shown  by  the  many  Chinese  nouveaux  riches 
in  the  East.  Income  differences  resulting  from 
readiness  to  benefit  from  economic  oppor- 
tunities will  be  especially  wide  when  there 
IS  rapid  social,  economic,  and  technical 
change,  including  the  development  of  new 
products  and  the  opening  of  new  markets. 

Purported  belief  in  the  basic  equality  of 
people's  economic  faculties  and  ambitions 
has  enabled  egalitarians  to  Ignore  the  main 
dUemma  of  egalitarian  ideology.  It  has  also 
colored  terminology.  If  people  are  assumed  to 


be  equally  endowed  and  motivated  and  yet 
there  are  wide  economic  differences,  it  would 
seem  that  some  undefined  but  manevolent 
force  has  perverted  the  course  of  events.  This 
discrepancy  between  assumption  and  reality 
may  account  for  the  habitual  references  to 
economic  "inequality"  rather  than  to  eco- 
nomic "differences."  (The  latter  term  is  more 
appropriate,  not  implicitly  prejudging  the 
Issue.) 

The  same  discrepancy  between  implication 
and  actuality  may  explain  also  the  famUlar 
but  anomalous  interpretation  of  social  Jus- 
tice as  meaning  substantially  equal  Incomes. 
ThU  Interpretation  Is  anomalous  because  it 
is  not  obviously  Just  to  penalize  those  who 
have  contributed  more  to  the  social  product 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  have  contrib- 
uted less— unless  it  is  assumed  that  Incomes 
are  not  earned  but  extracted. 

It  is  widely  believed,  or  at  least  often  as- 
serted, that  relatively  high  Incomes  are  some- 
how extracted  rather  than  earned,  that  is, 
produced.  Incomes  of  certain  groups  are  In- 
deed sometimes  Increased  by  monopoly 
power  or.  more  commonly,  by  state  action. 
But  the  idea  Is  misconceived  that  incomes 
of  the  relatively  prosperous  are  secured  gen- 
erally at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  misconception  has  often  had  lamen- 
table consequences.  It  has  encouraged  the 
maltreatment  and  even  destruction  of  eco- 
nomically productive  groups.  Including  eth- 
nic and  religious  minorities.  (The  fate  of 
such  prosperous  groups  at  the  hands  of  pollt- 
leal  masters  Illustrates  the  Inadequacy  of 
wealth  by  Itself  to  confer  power  or  even  en- 
sure survival.  Indeed,  the  possession  of 
wealth  often  results  in  political  vulnerabil- 
ity.) The  same  misconception  colors  familiar 
references  to  "shares,"  usually  unequal 
shares,  of  different  groups  in  the  national 
product  and  lies  behind  assertions  that  cer- 
tain groups  have  not  shared  adequately  in 
national  or  world  prosperity — assertions 
which  ignore  the  question  of  how  little  these 
groups  may  have  contributed  to  the 
prosperity. 

The  unfortunate  terminology  of  egalitar- 
ian discourse  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
economic  theory  of  distribution  may  have 
contributed  to  the  misconception.  As  al- 
ready noted,  Inequality  is  an  infelicitous 
term.  The  same  is  true  of  the  expression, 
"distribution  of  Income,"  which  suggests 
that  there  is  a  pre-existing  Income  which 
somehow  gets  divided.  But  incomes  nor- 
mally are  earned,  produced  by  their  recip- 
ients, not  "distributed"  to  them. 

"Redistribution"  also  is  misleading,  be- 
cause It  is  not  a  preexisting  income  which 
Is  being  reallocated.  Rather,  parts  of  re- 
sources are  taken  from  those  who  produced 
them  and  handed  to  others,  whose  Incomes 
are  thereby  augmented  beyond  what  they 
have  produced. 

IV 


It  is  often  assumed  that  Income  differ- 
ences will  be  readily  accepted  when  they 
plainly  refiect  achievement.  The  contrary  is 
Just  as  likely.  Lack  of  economic  success  is 
apt  to  be  keenly  felt  and  resented  when 
economic  achievement  is  emphasized  and 
when  failure  is  imputed  to  inadequacy.  When 
faced  with  economic  success  in  an  open 
society,  many  deny  that  the  success  reflects 
even  a  contribution  to  society,  much  less 
merit. 

Equality  of  opportunity  was  until  recent- 
ly the  principal  thrust  of  egalitarian  ideol- 
ogy. For  example,  many  Fabians,  notably  R. 
H.  Tawney,  thought  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity would  resiUt  in  substantial  equal- 
ity of  incomes;  any  remaining  income  dif- 
ferences would  reflect  merit  and  would, 
therefore,  be  widely  respected  and  readily 
accepted.  Such  ideas  bypass  the  intractable 
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problems  behind  the  central  dilemma  of 
egalltarlanlsm:  granted  that  equals  should 
be  treated  equally,  how  shall  we  treat  those 
who  are  unequally  endowed,  motivated,  or 
situated? 

"Equality  of  opportunity"  is  elxislve  and 
imprecise.  Certain  cultures  emphasize  edu- 
cation and  economic  productivity  and,  pre- 
dictably, confer  material  advantages  on  their 
members — advantages  which  do  not  always 
conduce  happiness,  dignity,  or  sensitivity. 
Some  people  are  advantaged  by  loving  par- 
ents or  a  cultivated  background.  Good  looks 
and  attractive  personality  result  in  imequal 
opportunities.  Attempts  to  offset  such  ad- 
vantages, say  by  taxation,  conflict  with  other 
criteria  of  equality — including  the  prin- 
ciple that  equal  Incomes  should  bear  equal 
taxes. 

On  open  society,  i.e.,  one  with  la  carrlere 
ouverte  aux  talents,  is  the  most  familiar  in- 
terpretation of  the  ambiguous  concept  of 
equality  of  opportunity.  But  the  open  society 
Is  obviously  incompatible  wtih  substantial 
equality  of  Income  and  wealth,  because  of 
the  wide  personal  and  group  differences  In 
economic  aptitudes  and  motivations.  These 
differences  are  evident  In  the  rise  from  pov- 
erty to  prosi>erity  of  countless  individuals 
and  groups  the  world  over;  In  the  wide  differ- 
ences in  prosperity  between  religious  and 
ethnic  groups  in  different  areas  and  societies 
for  centuries;  and  in  the  material  success  of 
certain  conununitles  in  the  face  of  adverse 
official  discrimination,  e.g.,  nonconformists. 
Huguenots,  and  Jews  in  the  West  and  the 
Chinese  communities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  only  the  naive  belief  that  everyone's 
aptitudes  and  motivations  are  the  same — a 
belief  sinister  in  its  consequences — which 
supports  the  notion  that  an  open  society  is 
practically  synonymous  with  economic  equal- 
ity or  virtually  ensures  it.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  this  should  have  been  believed  for  so 
long  when  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
both  overwhelming  and  obvious. 

The  belief  in  luiiform  economic  aptitudes 
and  motivations  is  a  facet  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  natural  equality  of  man,  the  idea  that 
all  of  us  are  the  same  except  for  accidental 
or  nefariously  Imposed  differences  in  wealth 
and  education.  The  poor  are  like  the  rich 
minus  the  money.  The  peoples  of  the  Third 
World  are  all  much  of  a  muchness  and  differ 
from  those  of  the  West  only  in  having  less 
money. 

V 

The  principal  cost  of  egalitarian  policies 
is  usually  thought  to  be  reduction  of  effi- 
ciency and  hence  of  material  progress.  This 
cost,  which  certainly  is  real  and  considerable. 
Is  expressed  in  such  formiUatlons  as  the 
trade-off  between  equality  (often  identified 
with  equity)  and  efficiency.  Such  formula- 
tions recognize  that  economic  activity  Is  not 
a  zero-simi  game  but  a  process  of  production 
of  goods  and  services,  the  flow  of  which  is 
affected  by  attitudes  and  policies. 

Although  the  economic  cost  of  egalltarlan- 
lsm is  real  and  its  ramifications  are  manifold, 
I  shall  not  discuss  it  in  this  article.  The  di- 
lemma I  emphasize  here  lies  in  the  surrender 
of  freedom  for  the  promised  reduction  or 
removal  of  economic  differences. 

If  people's  circumstances  and  capacities, 
including  economic  aptitudes  and  motiva- 
tions, were  substantially  the  same,  incomes 
would  be  largely  equal  in  an  open  society. 
Thus  the  establishment  of  such  a  society 
would  suffice  for  economic  equality,  without 
special  taxation,  let  alone  more  drastic  Inter- 
ference vrtth  voluntary  arrangements.  In 
fact,  differences  in  circumstances,  motiva- 
tions, and  aptitudes,  including  the  ability  to 
seize  economic  opportunities,  ensure  appre- 
ciable differences  in  Incomes  in  an  open  soci- 
ety. Political  action  to  reduce  these  differ- 
ences or  prevent  their  emergence  requires 
an  extension  of  state  power  Incompatible 
with  a  free  society. 


As  wide  Income  differences  have  not  dis- 
appeared in  open  societies,  so  pressvires  for 
their  reduction  or  even  elimination  also  have 
continued.  Hence  the  demands  for  increasing 
the  scope  and  level  of  what  is  mlsleadlngly 
termed  redistrlbutive  taxation.  It  is  mislead- 
ing because,  as  noted,  It  is  not  a  preexisting 
income  that  is  being  redistributed.  Rather, 
part  of  the  incomes  of  producers  is  confis- 
cated for  the  benefit  of  others,  including 
those  of  who  derive  political  or  personal 
advantage  from  advocating  or  administering 
the  conflscation. 

The  imposition  of  specific  disabilities,  in 
addition  to  progressive  taxation,  on  individ- 
uals and  groups  with  cultural  and  personal 
characteristics  conducive  to  economic  suc- 
cess Is  now  widely  advocated  and  to  a  con- 
siderable exent  practiced.  Special  taxation 
of  talented  persons  has  been  proposed  on 
the  argument  that  their  talents  shoiild  be 
regarded  as  commiuial  property.  Such  pro- 
posals mean  conscription  of  abilities,  which 
is  to  some  extent  implicit  also  In  progres- 
sive taxation.  The  removal  of  children  from 
their  parents  and  even  manipulation  of  the 
genetic  code  also  have  been  suggested  as  In- 
struments for  the  promotion  of  equality,  al- 
though thus  far  generally  dismissed.  Quotas 
handicapping  the  ambitious  and  the  gifted 
have  already  been  widely  adopted  In  higher 
education  and  in  certain  areas  of  economic 
activity  in  the  United  States. 

In  an  open  society,  attempts  to  eliminate, 
or  even  substantially  to  reduce.  Income  dif- 
ferences extend  coercive  power,  i.e.,  inequal- 
ity of  power  between  rulers  and  ruled.  This 
also  implies  poUticlzation  of  economic  life, 
a  situation  in  which  economic  activity  de- 
pends largely  on  political  decisions,  and  in 
which  the  incomes  of  people  and  their  eco- 
nomic modus  Vivendi  are  prescribed  princi- 
pally by  politicians  and  biu'eaucrats.  How 
far-reaching  is  the  required  coercion  and 
poUticlzation  of  economic  life  will  depend  on 
the  degree  of  economic  equality  the  rulers 
intend  to  achieve;  they  will  depend  also 
on  the  various  aptitudes,  motivations,  and 
circxmistances  of  the  groups  and  individuals 
among  whom  economic  differences  are  to  be 
reduced. 

Extensive  poUticlzation  of  life  enhances 
the  prizes  of  political  power  and  thus  the 
stakes  in  the  fight  for  them.  This  in  turn 
exacerbates  political  tension,  at  least  until 
opposition  is  forcibly  suppressed  or  effec- 
tively demoralized.  And  because  people's 
economic  fortunes  comes  to  depend  so  largely 
on  political  and  administrative  decisions,  the 
attention,  energies,  and  resources  of  forward- 
looking,  perceptive,  and  ambitioiis  people 
are  diverted  from  economic  activity  to  po- 
litical machination. 

These  consequences  are  manifest  in  many 
societies,  especially  in  multiracial  communi- 
ties. Politizatlon  of  life,  often  pursued  in  the 
name  of  equality,  has  in  many  countries 
brought  about  a  situation  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  who  controls  the  government  has 
become  a  matter  of  overriding  importance, 
even  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  millions. 
The  effect  of  this  on  people'  fears,  feelings, 
and  conduct  is  observable  in  numerous 
countries  where  there  is  ethnic  diversity.  In- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom.  It  stands  out 
starkly  in  the  profoundly  heterogeneoxis  so- 
cieties of  the  Third  World.  The  ferocity  of 
political  struggle  In  many  Third  World  coun- 
tries cannot  be  understood  without  an 
awareness  of  the  poUticlzation  of  life  there — 
a  process  helped  along  by  slogans  of  equality 
and  intensified  by  the  idea  that  incomes 
are  extracted,  not  earned. 

VI 

Ditlerences  in  Income  and  wealth  reflect  to 
a  large  extent  aptitudes  and  motivations,  not 
only  in  open  societies  but  also  to  a  consider- 
able degree  in  societies  which  are  not  open, 
but  not  completely  closed  or  caste.  The  poor 


usually  comprise  a  disproportionate  nxmiber 
of  people  who  lack  the  capabilities  and  In- 
clinations for  distinctive  economic  achieve- 
ment, and  often  for  cultural  achievement  as 
weU.  Most  agree  that  weak  members  of  a 
society  should  be  helped.  But  why  people  are 
poor  is  fundamental  for  sensible  remedial 
action. 

Those  who  are  poor  as  a  result  of  crippling 
disease,  or  unavoidable  or  uninsurable  acci- 
dent, or  erosion  of  savings  through  inflation 
may  be  thought  to  deserve  and  require  treat- 
ment different  from  that  directed  to  those 
who  simply  and  habitually  overspend  their 
Incomes.  Large-scale  penalization  of  produc- 
tive groups  for  the  benefit  of  the  materially 
and  culturally  less  productive — and  for  the 
beneflt  also  of  those  who  administer  wealth 
transfers — Impairs  the  prospects  of  a  society. 
Pronounced  adverse  effects  are  especially 
probable  when  the  support  of  the  less  pro- 
ductive Is  given  without  stigma  and  as  of 
right — even  more  so  when  those  who  are 
more  productive  are  made  to  feel  guUty. 
These  are  precisely  the  stances  and  attitudes 
prominent  in  the  advocacy  and  practice  of 
redistribution. 

Support  without  stigma,  as  of  right.  Is  re- 
flected in  the  terminology  of  the  "negative 
Income  tax."  The  payment  of  tax  on  pro- 
duced income  Is  a  statutory  obligation.  Con- 
versely, the  receipt  of  a  negative  Income  tax  is 
now  deemed  a  right  to  an  income  regardless 
of  performance,  simply  by  virtue  of  being 
alive  and  relatively  poor.  It  should  be  added 
that  personal  and  group  differences  in  eco- 
nomic aptitudes  and  motivations  are  likely 
to  frustrate  expectations  that  guarantee  of 
a  cash  Income  would  make  it  possible  to 
abolish  specific  welfare  services.  These  serv- 
ices wUl  still  have  to  be  supplied  to  the 
many  recipients  of  cash  payments  who  will 
fau  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  of  life. 
Such  people  are  likely  to  be  disproportionate- 
ly numerous  among  the  poorest,  i.e.,  the  re- 
cipients of  negative  income  tax.  In  Britain 
this  is  suggested  by  the  prevalence  of  avoid- 
able ill  health  and  dental  decay  among  chU- 
dren  of  unskilled  workers  who  own  tele- 
vision sets. 

Support  without  stigma  is  conspicuous  in 
the  administration  of  international  wealth 
transfers.  Third  World  governments  receiv- 
ing foreign  aid  are  habitually  termed  "part- 
ners in  progress,"  when  in  fact  they  are 
recipients  of  doles  or  alms.  And  even  more 
often  than  In  domestic  wealth  transfers, 
these  donations  (often  mlsleadlngly  termed 
"development  finance")  are  advocated  as 
restitution  for  past  wrongs.  Many  recipients 
of  both  domestic  and  international  wealth 
transfers  are  paupers,  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  persons  dependent  on  officially  provided 
largesse.  But  because  the  support  is  given 
as  of  right  and  even  envisaged  as  compensa- 
tion for  historical  sins,  the  paupers  cannot 
only  insist  on  being  given  these  transfers, 
but  can  even  prescribe  the  political  conduct 
of  the  donors.  This  is  the  case  on  the  do- 
mestic scene,  and  it  is  much  more  evident  on 
the  global  scene. 

vn 

The  promotion  of  economic  equality  and 
the  reduction  of  poverty  are  objectives  which 
are  separate  and  may  conflict.  Egalitarian 
measures  often  beneflt  middle-income  groups 
at  the  expense  both  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor.  They  also  commonly  obstruct  social 
and  economic  mobility,  discourage  the  ac- 
cumxilation  and  effective  deployment  of  capi- 
tal, and  inhibit  enterprise.  They  thereby 
damage  the  Interests  of  the  poor  as  weU  as 
the  wealthy. 

Greater  equality  of  income  and  relief  of 
poverty  share  the  characteristic  that  con- 
temporary debate  about  their  attainment  Is 
pervaded  by  determination.  The  poor  are 
often  envisaged  as  a  distinct  class  at  the 
mercy  of  the  environment,  with  no  wiU  of 
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their  own,  while  at  the  same 
denied  the  primary  human 
responsibility.  The  rich  are  regarded 
ing  a  will  of  their  own,  but 
lalnous.  Poverty  Is  seen  as  a  cc  ndition 
by  external  forces,  while  prosp  srlty 
as   the  resvat  of  conduct,  although 
henslblo  conduct.  The  poor 
passive  but  virtuous,  the  rich 
wicked.  Bureaucrats  and  80cl|il 
and  at  times  also  academics, 
sorts,   and   entertainers — are 
gorles  who  seem   to  get  the 
worlds:  they  may  be  prosperous 
tain  virtue. 
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UJ3.  INTELLIGEJ  CE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  P-esident,  the 
security  of  Intelligence  Is  on  s  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  with  whic  \  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
and  the  Congress  are  wrest  ing.  Equally 
important  is  the  quality  an  i  objectivity 
of  Intelligence.  Unfortunately,  all  these 
requirements— security,  qua  ity,  and  ob- 
jectivity— have  often  been  damaged  in 
recent  years,  by  selective  and  self-serving 
accoimts  of  sensitive  intellig  mce  matters 
leaked  to  the  press,  always  by  persons 
unknown. 

Recently  we  have  seen  the  intelligence 
process  politicized  by  garbL  d  press  ac- 
counts of  the  "B  team"  exerc  se,  in  which 
outside  experts  were  comr  Jssloned  to 
evaluate  the  national  intelligence  esti- 
mates concerning  Soviet  stn  tegic  capa- 
bilities and  intentions.  And,  s  ;ill  more  re- 
cently,    the     distinguished     columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  has  returned  t )  one  of  his 
favorite  subjects,  berating  th  ;  acuity  and 
objectivity  of  CIA's  analysts  and  esti- 
mators,   in   so   doing   lurid  y   painting 
someone's  account  of  CIA  ai  alytical  in- 
trigue in  allegedly  suppressing  xmcon- 
genial  new  intelligence.  CD  's  analyses 
and  estimates  have  in  genenl  enjoyed  a 
good  reputation  for  wisdom  and  objec- 
tivity. 

With  regard  to  these  quest  ons  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  thoughtful 
"Reply  to  Mr.  Alsop"  whici.  Mr.  John 
Huizenga,  former  Chairman  of  CIA's 
Board  of  National  Estimate  i,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Washington  I  ost.  What- 
ever the  case  with  respect  to  the  partic- 
ular estimative  questions  h;  and  Mr. 
Alsop  are  debating,  Mr.  Huzenga  per- 
forms a  useful  service  in  renlnding  us 
of  the  need  for  objective,  noi  Jdeologlcal 
analysis  which  can  stand  "he  test  of 
events  and  makes  a  contribu  ion  to  pol- 
icy" and  for  political  leader  ihip  which 
refrains  from  pressuring  the  nteUigence 
analysts  "to  obtain  agreeabl*  findings." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan  mous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Huizenga's  exc  silent  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tpe  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  ALsdp 


pers  stent 


On  March  7  The  Post  carried 
Joseph  Alsop,  titled  "A  CautlonSy 
which  he  worried  a  theme  thaq 
cupled  him  before:   that  CIA 
estimators    have    shown    a 
which  has  led  them,  wilfully' anc 
the  evidence,  to  minimize  the  Soviet 
to  the  United  States. 

This   time   Mr.   Alsop's   somewhat 
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trived  to  understate  the  real 
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defense  effort.  The  cops  and  robbers  tale 
of  how  they  were  foiled  Is  in  Mr.  Alsop's  best 
vein.  While  I  am  unable  to  recognize  my 
former  colleagues  in  this  melodrama,  the 
style  of  attack  on  anonymous  analysts  who 
are  vinable  to  defend  thenaselves  is  only  too 
ffimlliar. 

In  1973  Mr.  Alsop  found  CIA  analysts  guilty 
of  what  he  called  "marked  historical  bias." 
Reasons  given  were  that  they  were  playing 
down  the  likelihood  of  Soviet  attack  on  China 
and  "had  always  been  broadly  gloomy  about 
the  Vietnam  war."  Time  and  events  make  it 
appear  that  the  bias  Mr.  Alsop  perceived  de- 
rived from  their  disagreement  with  him 
rather  than  from  their  own  lack  of  ob- 
jectivity. 

His  latest  article  also  revives  charges 
made  In  1973  that  an  unnamed  senior 
analyst  was  responsible  for  tendentioiis  er- 
rors on  Hungary  In  1956,  Cuba  in  1962,  and 
Czechoslovakia  In  1968.  Mr.  Alsop  is  given  to 
dicta  and  mostly  disdains  an  accovmting  of 
his  evidence;  whether  "sources"  or  his  own 
formidable  powers  of  Invention  misled  him 
It  is  impossible  to  say.  But  people  who  could 
testify  to  the  falsity  of  these  charges  were 
never  consulted  by  him.  Being  a  knowl- 
edgeable source  and  an  Interested  party,  I 
tried  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Tn\rr\  myself. 
The  distinguished  "reporter"  hung  up  the 
phone. 

Mr.  Alsop  did  get  one  thing  right  in  his 
1973  articles.  He  wrote  that  the  role  of  CIA 
analysts  "is  most  unlikely  to  have  escaped 
President  Nixon's  sharp  eye  "  and  that  James 
Schlesinger,  the  incoming  director,  was  a 
"new  broom"  who  would  have  "the  Presi- 
dent's backing  and  encouragement"  in 
"sweeping  clean."  The  unnamed  senior 
analyst  was  "soon  to  depart."  CIA's  esti- 
mators would  be  glad  to  settle  for  forecasts 
that  turn  out  as  well  as  that  one  did. 

Mr.  Alsop's  explanation  for  the  "extreme 
ideological  slants"  of  CIA  analysts  is  that 
they  "belong,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  Amer- 
ican professoriate."  This  is  odd  because  the 
only  actual  professor  ever  to  serve  as  direc- 
tor was  Mr.  Schlesinger,  and  he  obviously 
had  his  "slants"  right.  What  U  also  odd  is 
that  many  professors,  and  especially  those 
who  wovUd  have  to  be  Judged  IdeologicaUy 
unsound  by  Mr.  Aesop's  lights,  won't  come 
within  shouting  distance  of  CIA  any  more. 
True,  many  professors  have  served  as  con- 
sultants over  the  years,  but  anyone  who 
heard  their  noisy  debates  on  the  relevant 
Issues  could  hardly  believe  that  they  had  a 
uniform,  let  alone  a  nefarious,  ideological 
Influence. 

It  is  puzzling  that  Mr.  Alsop  makes  him- 
self the  instrument  of  renewed  attack  on  CIA 
analysts  at  this  time.  The  alleged  tenden- 
tiousness  and  "unresponsiveness"  of  their 
work  was  supposed  to  have  been  corrected 
years  ago,  in  particular  by  WUliam  Colby's 
aboUtlon  of  the  Board  of  National  Estimates 
and  by  steps  he  took  to  give  military  agen- 
cies a  larger  role  in  the  production  of  na- 
tional InteUlgence.  It  Is  possible  that  Mr. 
Alsop  and  his  informants  believe  that  CIA 
analysts  have  been  too  stubborn  in  defense  of 
their  independence  despite  eflforts  to  get 
them  to  see  the  light,  as  for  example  in  the 
recent  Team  A/Team  B  episode.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Mr.  Alsop  believes  that  a  new 
director  at  CIA  needs  to  be  alerted  promptly 
to  the  unwholesome  elements  he  will  find  In 
his  own  house. 

Of  course,  analytical/estimative  work  in 
CIA  has  not  always  avoided  error,  and  no- 
body assigns  analysts  there  a  purity  of  heart 
others  lack.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mission, 
structure,  and  traditions  of  the  agency  were 
designed  to  promote  objectivity.  No  analyst 
who  shows  persistent  Ideological  bias,  of  any 
sort,  wUl  go  far  in  that  environment.  The 
career  payoff  normally  derives  from  penetrat- 
ing analytical  virritlng  that  stands  the  test 
of  events  and  makes  a  contribution  to  policy. 


This  holds  true,  however,  only  when  poli- 
tical leadership  respects  the  Independence  of 
the  Intelligence  function,  refrains  from 
pressiu-es  to  obtain  agreeable  findings,  and 
also  from  urgings  to  "get  on  the  team  " 
Unfortunately,  these  conditions  have  not  in- 
variably obtained  during  the  commotions  of 
the  last  decade  or  so. 

There  is  likely  always  to  be  tension  be- 
tween some  politicians  and  "Journalists"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  CIA  analysts  and  Foreign 
Service  professionals  on  the  other.  The  latter 
are  disagreeable  because  they  seem  to  harp 
on  complexities  and  uncertainties  In  world 
affairs;  worse,  they  may  even  define  the 
Soviet  threat  in  other  than  a  one-dimen- 
sional way.  Almost  inevitably,  they  arouse 
suspicion  among  self-styled  "tough"  people 
for  whom  a  more  simplistic,  version  of  reality 
is  obvious. 

Thus  it  will  never  be  easy  to  carry  out  CIA's 
analytical  mission,  and  certainly  not  in  a 
period  when  the  national  security  consensus 
is  fractured  and  when  the  decline  of  clvUlty 
makes  attacks  on  personal  Integrity  and  half- 
baked  ideological  Innuendo  the  norm  In 
pubUc  debate.  StUl,  I  remain  confident  that 
my  former  colleagues  vsrlll  do  their  jobs 
honestly  if  given  half  a  chance. 

Perhaps  the  new  director  will  see  that  they 
get  it.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  insist  on  high 
standards  of  competence  and  objectivity  and, 
no  less  Important,  to  support  and  defend 
those  who  may  be  threatened  when  they  try 
to  meet  such  standards. 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  which  reported  that  an  esti- 
mated 30,000  persons  are  being  held  as 
political  prisoners  in  jails  throughout  the 
country  of  India. 

It  was  also  reported  that  these  pri- 
soners intend  to  go  on  a  hunger  strike 
in  the  near  future  to  protest  this  de- 
tention in  a  supposedly  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

In  this  era  when  the  term  "human 
rights"  has  become  a  watchword,  I 
believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Americans  to  question  the  policies  of 
any  nation  which  espouses  the  same 
fundamental  freedom  as  America,  yet 
imprisons  a  large  number  of  its  citizens 
for  exercising  these  freedoms. 

While  many  are  quick  to  condemn  the 
internal  actions  of  some  nations,  they 
simultaneously  overlook,  and  completely 
disregard,  the  recent  occurrences  in 
India,  which  I  believe  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  ideals  of  freedom 
seekmg  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  United  Press  International 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March  9, 
1977,  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


30,000  DJ  India's  Jails  Plan  a  Hunger  Strike 
NEW  DELHI  (UPI)— An  estimated  30,000 
political  prisoners  stlU  in  jaU  in  India  de- 
spite relaxation  of  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi's  state  of  emergency  have  vowed  to 
go  on  hunger  strike  next  week  to  protest 
their  detention. 

A  spokesman  for  the  opposition  Janata 
(People's)  party  said  yesterday  that  the 
prisoners  made  the  decision  in  meetings  in 
jails  last  week. 

Jayaprakash  Narayan,  who  has  emerged 
as  a  leader  of  the  opposition  challenge  to 
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Gandhi,  asked  people  "to  observe  sympa- 
thetic fast  on  the  same  day"  as  the  one- 
day  hunger  strike  next  Thursday. 

"Continued  detention  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  are  denied  any  access  to  the  court 
amply  proves  that  relaxation  of  emergency 
as  claimed  by  the  prime  minister  Is  only 
a  mockery,"   Narayan  said   in   a  statement. 

Narayan  is  in  a  Bombay  hospital  under- 
going treatment  for  kidney  ailment,  which 
he  suffered  when  he  was  In  Jail  for  five 
months  in  1975.  His  statement  was  released 
to  reporters  by  the  Janata  party  spokesman. 

A  recent  constitutional  amendment  bars 
prisoners.  Jailed  without  trial  and  not  told 
the  reason  for  their  detention,  from  ap- 
proaching courts  for  relief. 

The  Janata  party  spokesman  said  half  of 
the  30,000  prisoners  in  jail  were  arrested 
before  the  emergency  was  put  into  effect 
June  26,  1975  and  the  rest  afterward. 

The  Indian  government  has  never  said 
how  many  political  prisoners  there  are,  but 
contends  that  almost  all  have  been  released 
since  Jan.  18  when  Gandhi  ordered  the 
March  national  election. 

Meanwhile,  the  newspaper  Indian  Express 
said  Its  latest  survey  showed  the  ruling  Con- 
gress party  and  the  opposition  Janata  party 
"are  running  neck  and  neck"  in  the  election 
campaign. 

"The  fate  of  the  two  sides  will  ultimately 
be  decided  by  what  happens  in  Uttar  Pradesh 
and  Bihar,"  the  two  most  populous  states 
which  would  send  139  members  to  the  new 
Parliament,  the  newspaper  said. 

"That  the  two  states  are  tilting  toward  the 
opposition  Is  not  in  doubt.  How  many  seats 
it  can  get  is  the  question  and  that  may 
provide  It  the  necessary  margin,"  the  Express 
said. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  John 
Pack  of  West  Boimtiful,  Utah,  has  just 
sent  me  a  letter  that  capsulizes  the  ex- 
perience of  the  average  American  in  try- 
ing to  keep  afloat  against  the  heavy  seas 
of  Government-caused  inflation. 

I  pass  his  questions  on  to  my  col- 
leagues, with  the  hope  that  they  will  help 
me  answer  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

March  7, 1977. 
Hon.  Jake  Gabn, 
United  States  Senator 

Senator  Garn:  After  reviewing  my  finan- 
cial records  for  the  past  ten  years  I  came 
up   with  some  interesting  facts. 

For  the  year  of  1966,  I  had  a  gross  Income 
of  5,843  dollars  the  year  Just  completed 
(1976)  16,620  dollars  from  these  figures  it 
would  seem  that  I  should  have  nothing  to 
complain  about.  A  170  percent  increase  In 
salary  would  seem  more  than  adequate. 

But,  let  us  review  something  about  this 
so-called  Increase  in  1966,  eight  hours  of 
labor  would  provide  myself,  wife  and  one 
child  with  enough  income  to  maintain  a 
lifestyle  we  were  happy  with. 

In  1976  approximately  fourteen  hours  a 
day  are  needed  to  try  and  keep  a  family  of 
six  afloat. 

In  1966,  753  dollars  were  wltheld  for  In- 
come tax  in  1976,  2,199  dollars  were  taken 
from  my  paychecks  almost  triple.  My  ques- 
tion is,  have  federal  employees  and  tax 
recipients  also  worked  an  extra  six  hours 
a  day  as  I  have? 

Physically  exhausted,  I  find  myself  work- 
ing ever  increasing  hours  to  pay  for  an  ever 


expanding  tax-ridden  debt.  My  dream  has 
been  shattered. 

Its  only  a  question  which  will  break  first 
my  body  or  my  heart. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  John  K.  Pack. 


THE  PREGNANCY  EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson,  my  constituent  and  direc- 
tor of  People  United  to  Save  Humanity, 
has  been  preaching  old  fashioned  virtues. 
He  says  the  enlightened  proponents  of 
abortion  focus  on  the  consequences  of 
decadence,  not,  he  remarks,  on  its  causes. 
He  says  1  million,  plus,  girls  will  conceive 
this  year  between  the  ages  of  10  and  19. 
and  only  a  third  or  less  will  conceive  in 
wedlock.  Such  statistics  are  the  sign  of 
national  decadence. 

Mr.  President,  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  is 
getting  back  to  fundamentals,  and  his 
words  are  as  appropriate  for  Members 
of  Congress  as  for  the  parents  of  teen- 
age children.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  sample  of  his  message,  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  13, 
about  the  children  of  children,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Pregnancy   Epidemic 
(By  Rev.   Jesse   Jackson) 

The  deadliest  poisons  are  colorless,  odor- 
less and  tasteless  toxins,  with  the  power  to 
penetrate  anywhere,  undetected.  No  effec- 
tive way  exists  to  develop  resistance  against 
such  Invisible  poisons.  Traditional  safeguards 
are  Ineffective,  and  to  rely  on  them  blindly 
can  be  a  fatal  mistake. 

And  so  It  is  today,  when  parents  look  to 
traditional  Institutions  either  as  sources  of 
help  or  as  scapegoats  in  their  frustrating  bat- 
tles to  reach  or  save  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren. Home,  school,  church  and  synagogue 
are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  save  children, 
because  their  combined  power  cannot  match 
or  overcome  the  other  forces  that  also  shape 
children's  lives  and  attitudes.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  power  of  the  media. 

Consider  only  one  potent  media  Influence 
on  children  that  parents  generally  are  in- 
sensitive or  deaf  to:  the  radio.  Those  parents 
who  do  become  aware  of  their  children's 
addiction  to  radio  and  the  music  It  broad- 
casts deal  with  it  by  ordering  the  volume 
turned  down.  But  loud  or  soft,  the  beat  goes 
on  and  its  message  comes  through. 

In  the  days  when  popular  music  first  began 
flrtlug  with  sexually  suggestive  lyrics,  pro- 
gram directors  dropped  the  offending  songs 
once  they  realized  what  was  going  on:  some 
even  bleeped  or  muddied  the  sxiggestions.  But 
now  the  songs  are  sexually  directive,  with 
explicit  instructions,  and  with  radios  am- 
plifying their  messages. 

Do  you  know  what  songs  radios  are  beam- 
ing into  the  ears  of  14-.  15-,  and  16-year-olds, 
and  their  4-,  5-,  and  6-year-old  brothers  and 
sisters?  There  have  been  "Snake  Yoiu:  Booty," 
"Aint  That  a  Bitch,"  "I  Want  to  Do  It  to  You 
All  Night  Long,"  "Let's  Spend  the  Night  To- 
gether," "I  Want  to  Do  Something  Freaky  to 
You,"  "It's  Alright  to  Make  Love  on  the  First 
Night,"  "Squeeze  Box,"  and  "Love  to  Love 
You,  Baby,"  the  short  version  of  which.  Time 
magazine  said,  features  the  singer,  Donna 
Summer,  having  22  orgasms. 

These  present-day  heroines  and  heroes  of 
the  young  use  their  art,  through  the  medium 
of  radio,  to  transmit  a  moral  tone  and  an 
ethical  content  that,  at  the  least,  encourages 
their  listeners,  our  children,  into  premature 


heat.  The  pervasiveness  of  radio  and  pop 
music  is  undeniable.  Wherever  young  people 
go,  their  radios  are  with  them,  from  waking 
to  sleeping,  playing  through  the  hours.  Are 
our  children  Its  audience  or  its  victims? 

This  year,  our  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
teeiuige  pregnancy  epidemic:  babies  having 
babies.  This  year,  more  than  one  of  every 
10  of  this  country's  15-  to  19-year-old  girls 
wUl  be  pregnant — and  so  will  30,000  more 
10-  to  14-year-old  girls.  Only  a  third— or 
less — of  these  million-plus  child-mothers  will 
conceive  in  wedlock.  Where  do  you  suppose 
they  have  been  tuned  whUe  developing  their 
attitudes  about  love  and  iove-maklng? 

The  victims  of  the  pregnancy  epidemic 
aren't  just  our  children,  but  their  chUdren, 
too.  Children  they  really  don't  want,  children 
they  don't  know  how  to  care  for,  chUdren 
they  lack  the  maturity  to  care  for — or  love — 
intelligently.  Because  they  may  foresee  this, 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  teenage  girls  who 
wUl  get  pregnant  this  year  will  have  abor- 
tions. That's  a  step  we  should  see  as  another 
horrifying  symptom,  rather  than  as  a  cure. 

Of  those  teenagers  who  will  bear  their 
chUdren,  nine  of  10  will  take  their  babies 
home.  They  will  take  them  to  homes  where, 
because  their  mothers  are  immature,  unpre- 
pared, too  poorly  educated  to  find  meaning- 
ful employment,  these  chilaren  of  children 
will  experience  enormous  family  insecurity 
and,  all  too  often,  be  condemned  to  lives  of 
material  and  mental  poverty,  physical  and 
psychic  deprivation. 

All  this  defies  other  trends  in  American 
life.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  overall 
birthrate  has  been  dropping — but  not  among 
15-  to  17-year-old3.  Not  only  is  pregnancy 
increasing  amonig  younger  girls,  so  is  the  pro- 
portion of  them  who  conceivt  their  chUdren 
out  of  wedlock.  The  birthrate  for  unmarried 
18-  and  19-year-olds  is  now  higher  than  that 

of  unmarried  women  20  to  24  years  old 

a  reversal  of  traditional  patterns. 

What  ideals  of  love  and  attitudes  about 
love-making  are  these  young  women  and 
their  lovers  tuning  into? 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  teenager's 
constant,  transistorized  companion  doesn't 
influence  him?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  mu- 
sic heard  on  the  radio  doesn't  motivate  mU- 
lions  of  teenagers  to  spend  millions  to  buy 
the  records  the  radio  stations  play — and 
some  they  don't,  like  the  16-minute  version 
of  Donna  Summers'  "Love  To  Love  Tou, 
Baby"?  Can  anyone  doubt  that  radio  and 
other  media  exercise  very  real  power  in  di- 
recting our  children's  lives? 

If  the  media  are  to  have  power  over 
the  minds  of  children,  then  they  must  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  the  directions  they 
provide.  The  public  has  a  responsibility  to 
see  it's  done.  Educators  have  a  responslblUty, 
too.  And  so,  too,  do  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  young.  It  may  be  too  late  to  save 
some  of  our  children,  but  it's  not  too  late  to 
save  the  children  of  the  children. 

It  stiU  amazes  me  that  so  many  of  abor- 
tion's enlightened  proponents  only  tocvm  on 
the  consequences  of  decadence,  not  on 
causes.  Their  concern  Is  panicked  reaction 
to  immediate  impact,  not  with  the  roots  of 
a  problem  for  which  their  panacea  Is  abor- 
tion. 

Isn't  it  logical  that  teaching  too  little,  too 
late,  about  sex  and  failing  to  teach  anything 
about  moral  responsibilities  has  produced 
too  many  ignorant  and  irresponsible  young 
men  and  women? 

We  can't  wait  to  see  who  might  be  willing 
to  take  responsibUlty.  Abortion  might  pre- 
\ent  the  arrival  of  our  children's  children, 
but  it  won't  save  our  children.  We — all  of 
us — need  to  realize  and  communicate  that 
we  cannot  and  wUl  not  allow  our  public 
airwaves  to  transmit  society's  lowest  and 
most  debased  values  to  our  youngest  and 
most  Impressionable  citizens. 
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and  Mr.  C.  J.  V.  Miirphy, 
allstlc  assessment  of  th( 
to  the  free  world 

The  Honorable  George 
mer  Senator,  is  directoi 
Cause  which  is  a  bipartls£  n,  tax-exempt, 
political  educational  org  mization.  The 
authors  of  the  special  rerort  are  expert 
analysts   in   intemation^ 
Angleton,  who  spent  31  irears  with  the 
Central    Intelligence    Agincy,    founded 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Sey 

Mr.    President,    this 
which  is  not  classified,  c^  be  regarded 
as  a  very  credible  and  va  Id  intelligence 
estimate  of  the  Soviet  th:  eat  and  a  pe 
riod  of  increasing  danger 
security.  "The  principle  tl  reat,"  as  stat 
ed  In  the  report,  "is  the  £  aviet  drive  for 
dominance  based  upon  an  unparalleled 
military  buildup."  I  comt'end  this  spe- 
cial   report   to    my    distipguished 
leagues  for  review 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent for  the  special  report ,  published  by 
American  Cause  in  Decen^)er  1976,  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

High  Noon 


col- 


li the  Record, 


brng 


b! 


(By  James  Angleton  and  C 

The  vital  choices  m  nations 
Ing  Presldent-Elect  Carter 
dllenama  of  the  citizens  of  _ 
aa  the  clock  ticked  on,  Marsha  1 
to  them  to  stand  with  him 
ace  arriving  on  the  noon  tral  i 
from  Plains.  Georgia  rise  to 

John  Erlckson,  Director  of 
at  the  University  of  Edlnburg  a 
alysls »  of  the  Kremlins  i 
this  portentous  Item  of 
Comrade  Ponomarev's  purpose 
the  International  parties,  par 
rocommunlstB,  that  beneath 
tente  the  class  war  was  to 
lessly.  That  brutal   diktat 
ominous  by  reason  of  the 
that  has  arrested  serlovis 
on  defense  and  stragety  since 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  traveled  In 
cow  In  the  summer  of  1972, 
motion  the  process  of  detente 
child  of  Lenin's  strategy  of 
Istcnce." 

Seldom  has  a  sense  of  

been  so  obscured  as  It  was  In 
Presidential  debate  on 
policy  in  PhUadelphla  in 
blage  uttered  by  the  cai-_. 
be  recalled.  It  wUl  hardly  be 

tlon  of  the  facts  and  ^_ 

world  power  balance  and  the 
therein.  They  were  all  but  i 
cumbered   by   serious  probl 
earthllngs  as  if  by  satellite  froifa 
planet,  yet  to  be  identified  ir 
system. 

In  the  aftermath,  we  are 
President.  We  wish  him 
nately,  we  are  left  with  the 
Aa  Mr.  Carter  prepares  for 
little  more  Is  known  now 
tends  to  engage  American 
fense  policies  than   was  the 
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>  Professor  Erlckson 's  article 
in  the  Winter  1976  issue  of  th  i 
view,  an  excellent  American 


emerged  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  In- 
deed,  he  is  all  but  beleaguered  at  the  Plains' 
President,  a  railroad  station  by  the  swarm  of  parochial 
constituencies  which  In  their  diversity  of  self- 
interest  propelled  him  to  so  narrowly  Into 
the  White  House. 

The  several  minorities  press  him  for  thicker 
slices  of  the  national  product.  The  dty  po- 
litical machines  have  already  proclaimed 
that  he  is  committed  to  sop  up  their  over- 
flowing debts.  Others  call  for  restoration  of 
the  forest  primeval,  which  they  seldom  visit. 
And  the  radical  left,  which  has  contributed 
nothing  to  the  general  economic  well-being 
wants  efficient  oil  companies  dismantled,  and 
profitable  transnational  enterprises  expxir- 
gated.  (Strangely,  not  a  whisper  of  complaint 
has  been  heard  from  the  environmentalists, 
so  fluent  in  denunciation  when  the  polluter 
is  Amerclan,  about  the  radioactive  fallout 
from  the  nuclear  debris  which  mushrooms 
from  the  Chinese  weapons  tests  and  drifts 
across  our  land  and  into  the  food  supply.) 
In  all  the  hubbub,  the  constituencies  con- 
cerned with  national  security  and  foreign 
policy — the  proper  interests  of  statesmen — 
can  hardly  be  heard  above  the  strident 
clamor  for  slashing  defense  spending  and 
paring  once  honored  alliances. 

TOXJK    QTTESTIONS    CBYIKG    TO    BB    ASKXD 

For  the  air  of  unreality  surrounding  the 
transfer  of  power,  we  citizens  and  the  press 
are  hardly  less  to  blame  than  the  politicians. 
In  the  absence  of  hard  questions,  the  Presi- 
dent was  free  to  focus  attention  on  how  good 
our  situation  is  at  home,  and  how  peaceful  is 
the  look  of  things  abroad,  thanks  to  the  pol- 
icy of  accommodation  with  communist 
powers  which  he  has  stopped  calling  detente. 
Mr.  Carter,  for  his  part,  sought  to  convince 
us  how  bad  things  really  are  at  home,  and 
though  mainly  through  the  voice  of  Vice 
President  elect  Mondale  (Senator  Church's 
tireless  ally  In  detente  and  disarmament), 
how  much  safer  the  world  is  going  to  be  once 
he  has  taken  over  the  management  of  foreign 
policy  from  Dr.  Kissinger.  Neither  candidate 
ever  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  and  Its  relentless  imperial- 
ism, most  recently  exemplified  by  the  bloody 
takeover  of  Angola  in  conspiracy  with  Cas- 
tro's tank-borne  foreign  legion. 

Two  of  the  candidates  who  went  to  the 
quick  of  things  were  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son and  Ctovemor  Ronald  Reagan.  Senator 
Jackson  was  eliminated  too  early  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic primaries  for  his  theme  to  have  Im- 
pact on  the  debates.  On  the  Republican  side, 
Reagan  was  tardy  In  raising  the  Issues  to  na- 
tional consciousness  and  drew  away  from 
them  before  he  had  succeeded  In  taking  the 
debate  to  the  high  ground  where  the  national 
Interest  would  have  best  been  served. 

In  fairness,  Mr.  Carter  should  not  be 
f aiilted  for  his  Immediate  preoccupation  with 
domestic  matters.  He  has  promises  to  keep. 
Promises  to  banish  inflation,  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  promote  fxill  employment, 
spread  the  wealth,  and  launch  a  populist  ver- 
sion of  the  mlUenlum.  Few  can  expect  him 
to  dwell  on  his  rasher  promises  after  he  has 
reckoned  their  costs  against  what  remains 
in  the  national  till. 

The  American  economy — that  vast,  boom- 
ing engine  which  supports  Just  about  every- 
thing we  do  as  a  society— stands  sorely  in 
need  of  a  fresh  injection  of  confidence  If  the 
economic  life-blood  of  risk  capital  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  flow  to  the  marketplace.  To  the  de- 
gree that  we  turn  more  productive  and  ven- 
tiu-esome  In  our  domestic  activities,  our  In- 
fluence will  continue  to  be  felt  In  the  world, 
and  will  continue  to  redeem  the  profligacy 
of  the  politicians.  But  if  Mr.  Carter  shoiUd 
try  to  shut  our  minds  to  what  Is  really  hap- 
pening at  the  Moscow  seat  of  communist 
power  and  strategic  deception,  then  what- 
was  published  ever  Improvements  he  may  seem  to  foster  In 
Strategic  Re-  the  material  aspects  of  American  life  are 
I  [uarterly.  certain  to  prove  ephemeral. 
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For  the  present,  one  cannot  Judge  where 
Mr.  Carter  really  stands  on  the  central  is- 
sues relating  to  national  security.  In  a 
rhetorical  way,  he  Is  committed  to  trimming 
defense  spending,  easing  our  forces  out  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  thinning  our  remain- 
ing alliances  and  commitments  while  some- 
how returning  the  Nation  to  a  stronger  mili- 
tary posture.  He  also  appears  to  have  In- 
timated to  Party  Leader  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
according  to  that  ancient  leaky  and  some- 
what Delphic  oracle  Averell  Harrlman,  that 
he  Is  Impatient  to  carry  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  to  a  second  treaty. 

Although  vague,  none  of  this  Is  yet  cause 
for  alarm.  Although  the  high  proportion  of 
dovish  Intellectuals  he  has  posted  to  Wash- 
ington to  prepare  the  transition  in  foreign 
and  defense  policies  Is  disquletlng.=  Hope- 
fully, the  President-elect  has  left  himself 
room  for  saving  maneuver.  The  rest  of  us 
won't  know  whether  he  has  the  makings  of 
a  statesman  until  he  begins  to  face  up  to  the 
crucial  questions  linked  to  the  reality  of 
Soviet-bloc  power  and  purpose — questions 
that  the  Presidential  campaign  ducked. 

Do  Soviet-bloc  alms  and  use  of  power  Im- 
perU  American  secvu-lty  and,  if  so,  what  Is  the 
nature  of  the  threat? 

If  the  danger  Is  real,  what  should  our  de- 
fense posture  be?  Can  we  accept  military 
inferiority?  Shall  we  settle  for  parity  or 
superiority? 

Are  alliances  essential?  Are  we  prepared  to 
demonstrate  that  the  American  leadership 
can  be  counted  upon  In  crisis? 

If  the  danger  Is  real  and  must  be  met  with 
allies,  what  new  direction  and  stimuli  should 
be  Imparted  to  our  strategic  policies  to  re- 
store our  deterrence  to  aggression? 

THE  FORGOTTEN  POLICY 

That  these  questions  went  unasked 
through  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  at- 
tests to  the  wisdom  of  the  epigram  that  those 
who  ignore  history  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it.  The  full  text  of  the  historic  National  Se- 
curity Council  paper  known  as  NSC  68  has 
now  come  Into  the  public  domain.  It  reveals 
that  President  Trimian  was  beset,  26  years 
ago,  by  much  the  same  questions.  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  then  a  Jvuilor  officer  In  the  Navy. 
When  his  twra  as  Commander-in-Chief  comes 
and  he  has  grasped  the  intelligence  estimates, 
he  may  well  perceive  that  the  choices  con- 
fronting him  were  foreshadowed  by  those 
pressing  Mr.  Truman  as  the  West's  attempt 
at  coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  came 
unravelled  with  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War.' 
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«It  Is  particularly  disturbing  that  the 
migratory  left-leaning,  antldefense  tech- 
nipols  who  fUt  in  and  out  of  the  myriad 
Think  Tanks  and  the  White  House,  Pentagon 
and  Congressional  stafl^s  are  presumed  to  be 
calling  the  tune  in  the  changing  of  the  guard 
at  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
CIA.  Unfortunately,  the  able  Mr.  George  Bush 
is  leaving  the  CIA  In  January.  In  his  brief 
term  as  Director,  he  and  his  deputy,  E.  Henry 
Knoche,  have  sought  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
which  the  Agency  had  earlier  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Church  Committee.  (For  further 
details  on  the  Church  Committee,  see  the 
June  1976  American  Cause  Special  Report: 
"On  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State.") 
Another  assault  could  disable  the  Agency  for 
a  generation. 

•The  first  experience  was  the  so-called 
"NEP"  (New  Economic  PoUcy)  period  In  the 
19208,  when  Lenin,  desperate  for  technology 
and  capital,  opened  Russia  briefly  to  the 
avarice  of  the  West.  Among  the  eager  en- 
trepreneiu-s  was  a  yo\mg  American  banker, 
Averell  Harrlman,  as  enthusiastic  today  for 
detente  as  he  was  then  In  pursuit  of  eco- 
nomic advantage  In  disregard  of  the  national 
Interest.  The  second  was  the  war  alliance, 
the  good  feeling  which  ended  In  1948  with 
the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  and  rami>ant 
Soviet  Imperialism. 


For  Truman,  the  forcing  event  was  the 
Soviet  Union's  breaking  of  the  American  nu- 
clear monopoly  in  August  1949.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  directed  to  collaborate 
with  the  State  Department  in  recasting  the 
Armed  Forces  nuclear  doctrine  in  light  of  the 
changed  circumstances  and  to  weigh  afresh 
the  advisability  of  developing  the  more  pow- 
erful thermonuclear  weapon.  Eight  months 
later.  In  April  1950,  Mr.  Truman  was  given 
that  and  much  more  In  the  paper  known  as 
NSC  68,  a  tightly  reasoned  case  for  contain- 
ing Soviet  expansionism  and  a  strategy  for 
meeting  If  a  war  was  forced. 

The  counsel  came  none  too  soon.  At  that 
point,  only  five  years  after  World  War  n, 
Stalin  had  swallowed  Latvia,  Estonia  and 
Lithuania,  and  Installed  by  stealth  commu- 
nist dictatorships  In  Poland,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, Albania,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
He  had  tried  to  wrest  strategic  positions  in 
Turkey  and  Iran,  armed  the  communists  for 
their  fierce  civil  wars  in  Greece  and  China, 
and  blockaded  Berlin.  Now,  vtrlthin  two 
months  he  would  send  the  North  Korean 
communists,  armed  by  him  In  concert  with 
the  newly  victorious  Mao  regime  In  Peking, 
against  the  thin  line  of  United  States  and 
South  Korean  Infantry  before  Seoul. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  was  the 
senior  author  of  NSC  68.  He  drew  heavily  on 
secret  intelligence  and  the  Judgments  of  the 
scholar-diplomat  George  F.  Kennan.  The  al- 
most forgotten  points  of  NSC  68  were: 
As  to  the  Soviet  threat: 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  animated  by  "a  new 
fanatic  faith,  antithetical  to  our  own,  which 
seeks  to  impose  Its  authority  over  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

Its  design  for  world  hegemony  "calls  for 
the  complete  subversion  or  forcible  destruc- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  government  and  the 
structure  of  society"  of  non-communist  na- 
tions, by  means  "both  violent  and  non- 
violent," and  by  "Infiltration  and  intimida- 
tion." 

If  Soviet  expansionism  was  not  checked 
soon,  no  possible  combination  of  the  remain- 
ing free  nations  could  assemble  sufficient 
strength  to  stop  It  short  of  Its  goals." 
As  to  the  military  response: 
The  Soviet  Union  possessed  armed  forces 
"far  In  excess  of  those  needed  to  defend  the 
national  territory." 

The  United  States  must  have  an  "over- 
whelming atomic  capability,"  "command  of 
the  air"  and  sufficient  conventional  air, 
ground  and  sea  forces  so  as  not  to  be  alto- 
gether dependent  upon  nuclear  weapons. 

No  moral  restraints,  only  "calculations  of 
practicality,"    would    govern    the    Kremlin's 
decision  whether  to  resort  to  a  surprise  at- 
tack, including  the  nuclear. 
As  to  American  leadership  of  free  nations: 
A  "cardinal"  requirement  In  deterring  war 
is  to  "possess  sufficient  strength  In  ourselves 
or  In  combination  with  like-minded  nations." 
As  to  a  policy  and  strategy  for  facing  down 
the  threat: 

The  Kremlin  recognizes  the  United  States 
as  "the  only  threat"  to  the  rapid  achievement 
of  its  aims  for  world  domination. 

The  task  of  meeting  the  threat  must  start 
from  an  appreciation  that  "the  cold  war  is 
Indeed  a  real  war  in  which  the  survival  of  the 
free  world  Is  at  stake." 

"A  large  measure  of  sacrifice  and  disci- 
pline" had  to  be  forthcoming  from  Americans 
and  their  allies  for  a  "rapid  and  sustained" 
buildup  of  economic,  political,  and  military 
strength  In  the  United  States  and  among  our 
allies. 

"Without  superior  aggregate  military 
strength.  In  being  and  really  mobillzable,  a 
policy  of  containment  ...  is  no  more  than 
a  bluff." 

We  stand  in  "greater  danger  of  defeat  from 
lack  of  will"  than  from  any  mistakes  likely 
to  flow  from  a  show  of  purpose.  "No  nation 
ever  saved  its  freedom  by  disarming  itself 
In  the  hope  of  placating  an  enemy." 
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THE    PRESENT    DANGER 

These  answers  bespoke  the  resolution  of  an 
American  leadership  which,  though  but  five 
years  after  a  titanic  battle  with  three  totali- 
tarian systems,  nevertheless  was  prepared  to 
stand  up  to  a  devouring  Moscow-run  com- 
munist imperialism. 

What  are  the  answers  to  the  much  harder 
questions  of  our  day?  Who  is  to  speak  out? 
Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn,  the  Nobel  prize- 
winning  writer  and  gallant  emigre,  has  given 
eloquent  warning  of  what  is  In  store  for 
Americans  If  we  fall  to  Identify  the  right 
answers.  The  Soviet  Union,  he  believes,  has 
already  won  the  political  side  of  Its  war  for 
Eiu-ope,  the  Middle  East  and  the  emerging 
nations — what  he  caUs  the  Third  World  War. 
In  his  view,  the  Kremlin  strategists  have 
been  "breaking  off  as  much  of  the  West  as 
they  wanted — piece  after  piece,  country  after 
country.  You  can  simply  be  taken  with  bare 
hands." 

That  Sholzehnltsyn's  warning  was  heard 
among  us  at  all  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  was  due  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
AFL/CIO  led  by  Mr.  George  Meany.  In  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Meany  Invited  the  vwiter  to  speak  In 
Washington,  D.C.  after  Dr.  Kissinger  had 
advised  President  Ford  to  forego  a  meeting 
with  him,  rather  than  Irritate  the  Russians. 
This  shortsighted  advice  deprived  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  one  opportunity  to  hold  discus- 
sions, face  to  face,  with  an  informed  and 
unique  witness  about  the  harsh  realities  of 
Soviet  Intentions.* 

Dr.  Malcolm  Currle,  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, has  warned  those  willing  to  listen. 
"By  1977,"  he  told  the  Congress  In  February, 
"the  Soviets  could,  theoretically,  initiate  a 
counterforce  strike  against  the  United  States, 
absorb  (our)  response,  and  then  still  have 
sufficient  forces  to  attack  Chinese  and  NATO 
nuclear  capability,  attack  U.S.  populations 
and  military  targets,  and  then  still  have  a 
remaining  throw-weight  greater  than  ours. 
Beyond  1977,  things  will  get  worse." 

Prom  Geneva,  on  November  26,  the  West 
German  Willy  Brandt,  warned  fellow  Social- 
ists that  the  \irbane  brand  of  "Eiirocommu- 
nism"  In  France  and  Italy  Is  as  deadly  as  the 
Moscow  and  Peking  brand.  "One  must  under- 
stand the  realities  of  communism  In  the  late 
20th  Century,"  he  said.  "Those  who  flght 
against  phantoms  lose  sight  of  the  real  ad- 
versary." 

And  finally.  In  Washington  last  month, 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Present  Danger,  made 
up  of  dozens  of  well-known  men  and  women, 
came  together  to  sound  a  general  alert.  The 
prime  movers  on  the  Democratic  side  Include 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  and  ex- 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nltze. 
Among  the  Republicans  are  former  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard;  Clare 
Booth  Luce,  and  Gordon  Gray,  members  both 
of  the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board  and,  significantly.  Lane  Klrk- 
land,  the  brilliant  General  Secretary  of  the 
AFL/CIO.  Their  founding  statement  made 
these  points: 

"Our  country  Is  in  a  period  of  danger,  and 
the  danger  Is  Increasing." 

"The  principal  threat  ...  is  the  Soviet 
drive  for  dominance  based  upon  an  unparal- 
leled military  buildup." 

"The  scope  and  sophistication  of  the  Soviet 
campaign  have  been  Increased  in  recent 
years,  and  its  tempo  quickened.  It  encourages 


'  This  piece  of  hyproclsy  perhaps  tells  us 
more  about  what  Is  wrong  with  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's conduct  of  a  foreign  policy  of  de- 
tente. Only  four  decades  ago,  he  and  his 
family  came  to  this  country  on  the  run  from 
another  despot.  That  he  In  his  exalted  posi- 
tion should  have  moved  to  "Gulllverlze"  this 
giant  exile  suggests  a  cynical  disregard  for 
our  tradition  of  safe  haven  for  others  no  less 
deserving  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  the 
consequences  of  detente. 


every  divisive  tendency  within  and  amone 
the  developed  states  and  between  the  deveU 
oping  world.  Simultaneously,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  acquiring  a  network  of  posi- 
tions including  naval  and  air  bases  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  which  supports  its 
drive  for  dominance  In  the  Middle  East  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Africa  and  the  South  Atlantic  ' 

"Soviet  expansion  and  the  world-wide  de- 
p.oyment  of  its  military  power  threaten 
the  political  Independence  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  their  and  our  fair  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials, the  freedom  of  the  seas  .  .  .". 

"Without  a  stable  balance  of  forces  In  the 
world,  and  poUcles  of  collective  defense  based 
upon  it,  no  .  .  .  objective  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  attainable."  ^ 

What  Is  the  collective  wisdom  of  these 
influential  citizens? 

It  is  that  if  the  drift  continues,  the  United 
States  could  soon  find  Itself  "isolated  In  a 
hostile  world."  and  Inescapable  outcome 
would  then  be  a  succession  of  "bitter  choices 
between  war  and  surrender." 

THE     CSAVEE     CHOICES 

These  views  are  very  much  a  restatement 
made  by  NSC  68  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
One  is  reminded  of  another  epigram-  «ie 
more  change,  the  more  the  same.  So  It  is  In 
the  power  equation. 

Sovereign  communist  states,  bounded  by 
common  Ideology,  are  Lenin's  heirs  What- 
ever the  dialectical  differences,  they  remain 
united  In  the  determination  to  Isolate  the 
United  States  to  achieve  world  domination 
Meanwhile,  a  score  or  more  of  freshly  minted 
communist  states  and  Marxist-leaning  dic- 
tatorships in  Africa  and  elsewhere  have 
entered  the  Soviet-bloc  orbit  at  fraternal 
rank.  They  give  expression  to  this  solidarity 
with  Increashig  boldness  and  disdain  for  the 
United  States  In  their  sham  deliberations 
of  the  UN  which  they  manipulate  for  pur- 
poses of  blackmaU  whUe  our  own  observers 
watch  helplessly. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  ability  to  contest  our  pres- 
ence In  any  part  of  the  world  beyond  our 
shores.  Our  intelligence  analysts  now  ac- 
knowledge that  for  some  years  they  have  been 
underestimating  Soviet  investment  in  mili- 
tary forces  and  war-supporting  Industries 
and  research  by  as  much  as  one-half.  So  the 
question  of  whether  the  world  military  bal- 
ance has  finally  swung  against  us  has  be- 
come academic. 

It  is  this  unstated  acceptance  of  likely 
U.S.  inferiority,  and  at  best  parity,  that 
differentiates  NSC  68  from  the  position  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  "Sur- 
render" as  an  alternative  to  risk  In  defense 
of  national  Interests  was  abhorrent  to  the 
architects  of  the  containment  strategy  On 
the  contrary,  while  they  gave  heed  to  the 
risk  of  a  nuclear  exchange,  they  measured 
that  risk  as  an  option  that  had  to  be  faced 
The  notion  that  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
had  rendered  too  dangerous  a  decisive  head- 
to-head  stand  against  Soviet  aggression  took 
root  later  among  the  gaggle  of  political  and 
physical  scientists  who  flocked  to  President 
Kennedy.  General  war.  In  their  vocabulary 
meant  a  harrowhig  choice  between  "sur- 
render and  a  nuclear  holocaust"  with  no 
middle   ground. 

Dr.  Kissinger  clothed  this  spurious  and 
self-deterring  assumption  In  the  garments 
of  detente.  "In  an  era  of  strategic  balance, 
where  both  sides  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy civilized  life,"  he  has  argued  over  and 
over  again,  "there  is  no  alternative  to  de- 
tente." His  dubious  contribution  to  the 
strategy  of  deterrence  has  been  the  attempt 
to  spin  "a  web  of  Interests"  calculated  to 
draw  the  Russians  Into  deals  for  grain  and 
technology,  and  for  limiting  strategic  arms 
and  conventional  forces  In  central  Europe. 
His  rationalization  was  that  such  entice- 
ments would  awaken  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
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the  material  advantages  wblcta 
to  seU-restralnt  and  dlatrac 
world  conquest.  So  diverted, 
ologues  would  turn  mellow 
would  thereby  be  spared  the 
ship  for  which  Dr.  Kissinger 
It  had  lost  will  and  stomach. 

The  historical  meaning  of 
that  in  Its  too  brief  span  it  did 
credible  by  the  unequivocal 
of  American  military  power 
the  Elsenhower  years,  it  confine  1 
to  Its  1950  banks  for  a  full 
levees  did  not  begin  to  crumlie 
There  was  first  Kennedy's  unm^B 
tering  of  will  at  the  Bay  of 
a  year  and  a  half  later,  his 
good  the  showdown  and  exact 
the  missile  crisis  by  forcing 
slon  from  Cuba  for  having 
the  Kremlin  to  bring  Soviet 
Into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

After  1963,  for  lack  of  will, 
lost  Its  spring.  In  Indochina,  1 
good,  despite  a  fearful  fritterln  ; 
and  labor — again  for  lack  of 
of  national  unity.  This  year, 
total  absence  of  will  found  th( 
unable  to  postulate  and  defeqd 
which  was  honorable  and 

And  now  the  ideological  war 
turned  into  a  war  between 
over  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Moscow 
black  Marxist  regimes   and 
strike  forces  for  the  assaiilt 
South  West  Africa  and, 
Africa   itself.   The   Russians 
alone  in  Africa.  Cuban  troops 
clans   together   with    East 
clans  and  black  revolutlonarle  i 
the  xinlversities  of  the  bloc,  are 
through     Angola,     Mozambique , 
Zambia  and  Somalia.  The 
selves,  their  gaze  fixed  on  the 
are  maneuvering  for  commani 
cal  positions  on  the  approaches 
Sea,  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the 

The  dominoes  will  continue 
events  will  have  their 
character  remains  unchanged 
tlons  unappeased. 
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The  danger  is  clear  and 

Only  by  mustering  superiorlt ' 
muths — military,  economic, 
nologlcal  and,  finally,  in  the 
United  States  hope  to  stop 
Soviet-bloc  power. 

The  course  we  should  take  is 
It  is  to  return  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Truman  and 
and  pxirsued  by  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles  In  their  time. 

To  try  to  make  our  lives  easier 
terms,  at  the  expense  of  natloqal 
will  only  assiu-e  our  ruin  if,  at 
gin,    the    Nation    should   be 
strength  and  spirit  to  meet  anc 
the  threat. 

Let  us  proceed  therefore  to 
strengthen  our  alliances  with 
who  are  truly  with  us  and  who 
Independence  and  freedom. 

Superiority  must  logically  be 
allies.  The  principal  purpose  of 
forces  should  be  the  defense  of 
out  allies,  war  on  us  is  much 
But  to  regain  the  trust  of  our  allies 
recruit  new  ones,  we  must  first 
that  we  can  stand  firmly  with  th^m 
alone  on  Issues  strategic. 

Mr.  Carter  has  sensed  the  wis<|Dm 
At  their  November  meeting  he 
Ford   of  his  intention  to  consult 
allies  as  an  early  order  of 
that  Mr.  Ford  himself  did  not  do 
he  set  out  with  Dr.  Kissinger  to 
bilaterally,  with  Brezhnev  at 

Credibility  in  leadership  is 
mutual  confidence,  by  performaiice 
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well  the  leader  nation  lives  by  Its  principles 
and  obligations.  A  nation  la  Judged  by  its 
moral  behavior  and  stamina  under  pressure 
and  In  the  discharge  of  Its  solemn  commit- 
ments. 

So  in  a  very  real  sense,  our  predicament 
resembles  the  classic  situation  in  the  endur- 
ing story  of  the  movie  High  Noon.  The  pros- 
perous citizens  in  the  frontier  town  of 
Hadleyville  are  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
return  of  a  menace  which  they  thought 
had  been  banished  forever.  The  situation  Is 
classic  because  of  its  brilliant  delineation  of 
the  opposed  forces  of  good  and  evil.  One  Sun- 
day forenoon,  word  flashec^  through  the 
town  that  the  gunslinger  FrSfck  MUler,  who 
had  terrorized  the  town  until  Marshal  Kane 
brought  him  to  Justice,  had  been  released 
from  the  penitentiary.  He  was  coming  back 
to  Hadleyville  to  take  revenge,  and  his  old 
gang  was  at  the  railroad  station,  awaiting  his 
arrival  on  the  noon  train.  But  when  Marshal 
Kane  broke  in  upon  the  services  at  the  little 
church  to  ask  for  help,  his  plea  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  The  banker,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer, 
the  town  clerk  all  drew  back.  Frank  Miller, 
they  argued,  was  the  Marshal's  responsibil- 
ity; he  was  paid  to  handle  it.  So  Kane,  mind- 
ful of  his  duty,  put  aside  everything  he  held 
dear — his  bride,  the  honeymoon  on  which 
they  were  about  to  leave.  He  went  into  the 
street  alone  and  did  the  Job. 

We  are  not  suggesting  this  simple  situa- 
tion offers  a  parallel  to  our  national  dilemma. 
Still,  as  with  the  Issues  posed  before  Truman 
In  NSC  68,  there's  a  moral  waiting  for  a  hero, 
a  moral  affected  with  high  principles,  and 
character  devoid  of  self-interest.  In  a  word, 
national  survival.  Will  the  man  from  Plains 
step  forward  and  svmunon  us  to  our  duty? 
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THE  CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  no  issue  has  stirred 
up  the  grassroots  and  Members  alike 
like  the  decision  of  President  Carter  to 
eliminate,  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  dozens 
of  water  projects  that  are  so  vitally 
needed  for  growth  and  development 
around  the  country. 

During  this  week,  hearings  are  being 
held  in  various  cities  of  the  Nation  on 
the  projects  proposed  for  deletion.  I  have 
chosen  to  remain  in  Washington,  Mr. 
President,  rather  than  testify  myself  at 
the  hearings,  because  I  have  serious 
questions  about  the  propriety  of  the 
hearings  themselves.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Congress  has  authorized  those  projects, 
and  will  be  holding  hearings  on  the  ap- 
propriations for  them.  If  the  administra- 
tion opposes  those  projects,  and  wishes 
to  testify  against  them,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  welcome  to  do  so.  But  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  the  exact  function  of  the 
hearings  which  are  now  going  on. 

Nevertheless,  in  connection  with  other 
members  of  the  Utah  delegation,  I  have 
prepared  some  testimony  which  responds 
to  some  of  the  common  questions  which 
are  raised  about  the  projects  in  general, 
and  about  the  Bonneville  imit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  specifically.  I  would 
like  to  share  this  testimony  with  the  Sen- 
ate, and  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  separate  statement  pre- 
pared and  delivered  by  Congressman 
Gtjnn  McKay  at  the  hearing  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Statement  on  Central  Utah  Project 

The  Utah  Congressional  Dele  f-atlon  hereby 
indicates  its  full  and  unwavering  support  for 
continuation  of  the  Bonneville  Unit  and  aU 
other  units  of  the  Central  Utah  Project,  as 
being  absolutely  essential  to  the  continued 
economic  well-beUig  of  the  State  of  Utah. 
Non-presence  at  these  hearings  of  several 
members  of  the  Delegation  should  imder  no 
circumstances  be  interpreted  as  showing  a 
lack  of  support  for  the  Central  Utah  Project. 
The  entire  Delegation,  along  with  virtually 
every  other  elected  official  in  the  State,  has 
consistently  supported  the  Project,  and  does 
so  today.  Representative  Ounn  McKay  ap- 
pears on  behalf  of  the  entire  Delegation. 
Senators  Jake  Garn  and  Orrln  Hatch  and 
Representative  Dan  Marriott  have  remained 
in  Washington,  D.C.  today,  partly  to  allow 
the  technical  defense  of  the  Project  to  oc- 
cupy the  bulk  of  the  time,  and  partly  to 
underline  the  fact  that  we  regard  the  entire 
proceedings  as  somewhat  irregular. 

The  fact  is  that  the  reclamation  projects 
under  attack  by  President  Carter's  admin- 
istration have  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, oiUy  after  extensive  investigation 
and  hearings  over  a  period  of  years.  Con- 
gressional review  and  approval  were  not 
given  lightly.  It  is  simply  inaccurate  to  say 
that  these  are  "porkbarrel"  projects  which 
can  only  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
backscratching.  For  example,  one  project  In 
Maine  was  rejected  by  the  Congress  year  after 
year  until  the  Arab  oil  boycott  changed  some 
of  the  factors  on  the  benefit  side  of  the 
equation. 

Congressional  hearings  on  these  projects 
will  continue  to  be  held  in  the  future  as 
they  have  In  the  past.  It  is  entirely  proper 
for  the  Congress  to  examine  these  projects 
and  for  the  Administration  to  testify  against 
the  projects  at  such  hearings,  if  it  so  desires. 
Today's  hearings  do  not  fit  the  framework 
for  proper  review  of  such  projects  authorized 
by  Congress. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  few  comments  about  the  Central 
Utah  Project,  as  a  matter  of  Information, 
but  we  emphasize  our  view  that  the  proper 
forum  for  a  defense  of  the  project  is  before 
the  Congressional  committees  which  are 
already  acting  on  this  and  other  water  proj- 
ects. We  are  presently  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  material  to  present  to  those  com- 
mittees and  we  are  working  closely  with  the 
concerned  State  and  local  officials. 

I.   PROCEDURE 

The  entire  handling  of  the  review  and  can- 
cellation of  the  BonnevUle  Unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project  has  been  deficient.  The 
information  and  analysis  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent's action  was  based  fails  to  reflect  the 
careful  and  in-depth  inquiry  required  of 
such  a  drastic  reversal  of  federal  policy.  None 
of  the  experts  in  Utah  who  have  worked  for 
years  on  the  project  were  consulted,  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  of  a  review  within  the 
Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  funding  cancella- 
tion. Moreover,  there  was  no  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congressional  delegation  as 
had  been  promised  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Cecil  Andrus.  Prom  the  materials  re- 
leased on  the  economic  assessment  and  en- 
vironmental review  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, it  is  apparent  that  no  extended  or 
fresh  analysis  was  performed.  In  fact,  the 
cost  benefit  ratio  was  Inaccurate  in  the  first 
reported  version  of  the  economic  analysis.  A 
revision  upgraded  that  ratio  from  .9  to  1. 

The  environmental  objections  refiected  in 
the  statements  from  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  constitute  nothing  more 
than  a  resurrection  of  the  often-heard  issues 
from  the  environmental  impact  statements 
on  the  Bonneville  Unit.  Questions  about 
those  environmental  impact  statements  were 
answered   positively   by  the  courts   as   the 
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statements  have  successfully  survived  chal- 
lenges In  the  Federal  District  Court  and  the 
10th  Circuit  Coiurt  of  Appeals. 

Yet  the  greatest  problems  with  the  Presi- 
dent's action  lie  on  Issues  not  addressed  and 
costs  not  considered.  There  is  little  or  no 
consideration  of  the  employment  Impact  or 
the  termination  costs  which  will  result  from 
the  action.  Nowhere  is  there  a  discussion  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  construction  under- 
taken In  many  parts  of  Utah  in  reliance  on 
the  promise  of  future  water  from  the  Bon- 
neville Unit.  In  Salt  Lake  County  over  100.- 
000  people  are  operating  without  a  firm 
water  supply.  These  people  are  relying  on 
water  to  be  delivered  from  the  Bonneville 
Unit.  Sudden  termination  of  that  project 
represents  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  many 
people  who  have  relied  on  legal  promises 
made  to  them  by  the  federal  government.  At 
a  time  when  the  President  is  striving  to 
restore  people's  faith  in  our  government,  he 
has  taken  an  action  which  is  an  abrogation 
of  promises  made  by  five  previous  adminis- 
trations to  deliver  water  to  thousands  of 
people  in  Utah  and  all  over  the  country. 

n.  INDIAN  rights 

The  Administration's  failvire  to  keep  the 
trust  with  our  people  has  had  a  particularly 
harmful  Impact  on  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressed groups  in  our  country.  Native 
Americans.  In  the  case  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project,  an  agreement  was  completed  in 
1965  whereby  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  agreed  to 
defer  development  of  their  water  rights  in 
return  for  development  of  water  storage  fa- 
cilities providing  the  Indians  with  ample 
water  to  develop  their  lands  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  Central  Utah  Project.  In  particu- 
lar regard  to  the  Bonneville  Unit,  the  Leland 
Bench  area  south  of  Roosevelt  would  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  Irrigation  for  20,000  acres 
of  federal  land  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tribe.  If  the  Bonneville  Unit  is  cancelled, 
as  President  Carter  proposes,  resulting  legal 
action  for  damages  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  run  to  mllUons  of  dollars,  tmd 
the  courts  are  disposed  to  look  sympatheti- 
cally on  the  claims  of  Native  Americans. 

m.    NZPA 

There  will  always  be  some  trade-offs  as 
man  modifies  the  environment  in  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  quality  of  his  exist- 
ence. We  cannot  uniformly  take  the  posi- 
tion that  any  significant  alteration  of  the 
environment  will  be  sufficient  reason  to  halt 
a  project.  The  benefits  derived  from  that 
alteration  must  be  compared  to  the  costs. 
Oftentimes  those  perceived  costs — such  as 
replacement  of  trout  stream  fishing  with 
fishing,  boating,  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities on  reservoirs — only  refiect  a  differ- 
ence in  philosophy. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  re- 
quires that  these  different  phUosophies  be 
weighed,  and  a  balancing  of  interests 
reached.  Modifications  are  adopted,  and  ad- 
justments made,  until  the  proposal  Is  ac- 
ceptable from  an  environmental  point  of 
view. 

The  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  has  been  through  this  review  process 
and  was  found  to  be  environmentally  accept- 
able. The  environmental  factors  were  again 
fully  considered  by  two  Federal  courts  which 
found  that  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Project  had  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  by.  NEPA. 

When  such  a  decision  has  been  reached, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  an  Administration 
consider  that  decision  inviolate  except  under 
the  most  extreme  circumstances.  If  the 
same  environmental  challenges  which  have 
been  raised  and  rejected  can  continue  to  be 
brought  up  every  time  there  Is  a  change  of 
personnel  in  the  Administration,  then  or- 
derly planning  and  development  are  impos- 
sible. There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  any  new  environmental  questions  have 
been  raised  to  President  Carter  by  his  staff. 


The  environmental  analysis  on  which  this 
decision  to  halt  the  project  was  made  con- 
sists of  a  few  paragraphs  reiterating  pre- 
cisely those  questions  which  were  raised 
during  consideration  of  the  final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement,  and  yet  again  by 
both  trial  and  appellate  Federal  courts. 

President  Carter's  decision  to  use  these 
questions  to  halt  an  on-going  project  rep- 
resents a  decision  to  rule  arbitrarily  rather 
than  by  law.  In  effect,  the  environmental 
philosophy  of  a  small  group  of  presidential 
advisors  is  elevated  above  the  law  of  the 
land.  We  cannot  allow  such  a  procedure  to 
be  established. 

IV.    MAN    AND    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Concentration  on  the  traditional  concept 
of  environment  falls  to  emphasize  another 
significant  viewpoint.  It  is  not  only  wild- 
life that  must  be  considered.  Man  is  a  most 
Important  part  of  the  environment,  and 
from  that  standpoint  the  BonneviUe  Unit 
is  clearly  an  enhancement  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  project  will  provide  development 
of  Colorado  River  water  for  the  benefit  of 
over  half  a  million  people  along  Utah's 
Wasatch  Front.  This  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  In  the  United  States.  Failure 
to  complete  the  BonneviUe  Unit  would  bring 
this  growth  to  a  halt.  But,  more  importantly, 
halting  the  project  will  severely  retard  the 
existing  economic  activity  that  is  linked  to 
that  growth.  Most  of  the  water  from  the 
BonneviUe  Unit  would  go  to  irrigation.  The 
average  farm  In  Utah  that  will  benefit  from 
this  project  typically  consists  of  only  a  few 
hundred  acres.  In  order  for  a  rich  agricul- 
tural area  such  as  the  Sevier  Valley  of  Utah 
to  fulflU  its  potential.  Irrigation  water  must 
be  developed  and  delivered.  A  major  goal  of 
our  nation  is  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  offset  rising  food  costs.  In  this 
analysis,  clearly  beneficial  results  come  from 
the  Central  Utah  Project. 

Another  major  improvement  to  the  life- 
style of  man  is  the  electric  power  derived 
from  the  project.  The  Bonneville  Unit  has 
the  capacity  to  produce  400  megawatts  of 
non-poUuting  electrical  power  from  flow 
through  power  plants  on  the  dams  along 
Diamond  Fork.  Additionally,  our  local  power 
company  is  planning  to  contract  for  26,000 
acre  feet  to  develop  about  2,000  megawatts 
in  coal-flred  electric  generation  at  several 
different  developments.  This  is  another  es- 
sential element  in  the  growth  of  our  state. 
In  fact,  the  Bonneville  Unit  provides  sig- 
nificant benefits  that  will  affect  approxi- 
mately 63%  of  the  State's  population. 

v.     CONCLUSION     BUT     NOT     CANCELLATION 

The  decision  to  cancel  the  BonnevUle 
Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  and  eight- 
een other  water  projects  represents  a  tre- 
mendously costly  reversal  of  federal  policy. 
The  Bonneville  Unit  is  17  Tc  complete;  and  If 
all  construction  underway  were  finished,  it 
woiild  be  26%  complete.  The  people  of  Utah 
have  relied  upon  the  actions  of  the  federal 
government  in  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing money  for  this  project.  Their  good  faith 
reliance  on  the  actions  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  resulted  In  irrevocable  plan- 
ning and  construction  decisions. 

There  are  no  viable  alternatives  for  future 
water  supplies.  Any  alternative  developments 
would  be  far  more  costly  in  both  economic 
and  environmental  terms.  We  have  relied  too 
heavily  on  the  good  faith  of  the  federal 
government,  and  we  would  be  hurt  too  badly 
by  halting  construction  on  this  project.  In 
effect,  we  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  estopped  from  halting  this  project. 
It  seems  that  the  federal  government,  from 
both  a  moral  and  legal  point  of  view.  Is  ir- 
revocably committed  to  seeing  the  project 
through. 

The  entire  handling  of  the  review  and 
cancellation  of  the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the 
Central  Utah  Project  has  been  deficient  and 
Inadequate.  The  information  and  analysis  on 


which  the  decision  was  based  faUed  to  re- 
fiect the  careful  and  in-depth  inquiry  re- 
quired of  such  a  drastic  reversal  of  federal 
policy.  None  of  the  experts  In  Utah  who  have 
worked  for  years  on  the  project  was  con- 
sulted. 

Finally,  It  needs  to  be  said  that  the  costs 
in  delay  of  constructing  the  Bonneville  Unit 
have  been  substantial.  The  original  commit- 
ment was  to  a  construction  schedule  that 
would  have  resulted  In  the  first  deliveries  of 
water  in  1970.  By  now  most  of  the  construc- 
tion would  have  been  complete,  and  the 
Jordanelie  Reservoir  would  contain  enough 
water  to  meet  Salt  Lake  County's  needs  for 
two  years.  This  would  have  been  crucial  in 
the  period  of  drought  which  we  are  appar- 
ently now  facing.  Additionally,  the  escala- 
tion in  construction  costs  from  1974  to  1976 
has  averaged  $7  million  per  month.  The  fed- 
eral government  finds  Itself  In  the  position 
of  delaying  construction,  which  results  in 
Increased  costs,  and  then  using  the  increased 
costs  as  a  Justification  for  further  delay. 
This  circular  approach  underlies  and  under- 
scores the  irrationality  that  pervades  the  de- 
cision-making process  pursued  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  deletion  of  funding  for 
the  Bonneville  Unit. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  In  this  statement 
and  for  other  beneficial  reasons  presented  at 
this  hearing,  we  urge  that  the  Bonneville 
Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  be  con- 
tinued to  completion  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT  OF  REP.  GTTNN  McKAT 
INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
hearing  panel;  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify,  but  I  protest  the  action 
which  makes  it  necessary. 

The  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress,  not 
the  executive  branch.  After  careful  study 
and  extensive  hearings.  Congress  authorized 
the  Unit,  and  each  year  for  several  years 
appropriated  money  for  its  construction.  Of 
course  each  year,  the  Administration  recom- 
mends a  funding  level,  but  Congress  appro- 
priates the  money  and  approves  Increases. 
I  raise  this  Issue  to  point  out  that  Congress 
is  responsible  for  making  funding  decisions 
for  the  Bonneville  Unit,  not  the  Administra- 
tion. 

In  my  preparation  of  evidence,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  determine  with  whom  the  bur- 
dens of  proof  and  persuasion  rest.  I  con- 
cluded that  since  the  Bonneville  Unit  was 
validated  by  Congress,  it  must  be  presumed 
valid  at  this  hearing.  Therefore.  I  will  ad- 
dress the  three  announced  project  review 
criteria,  namely:  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts, bcneflt-cost  disparities,  and  safety 
considerations.  In  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  no  objections  to  the  project's 
safety  we  need  not  cover  that  issue. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ASPECTS 

The  Federal  government  has  established 
through  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (P.L.  91-190).  a  procedural  de- 
vice known  as  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  Its  purpose  is  to  define  and 
evaluate  the  environmental  impact  of  pro- 
posed or  existing  Federal  construction  proj- 
ects. Such  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment was  completed  for  the  Bonneville  Unit 
on  August  2,  1973.  Since  the  EIS  was  pre- 
pared under  the  Interior  Department's  su- 
pervision. I  am  confident  that  members  of 
the  panel  from  that  same  Department  will 
recognize  the  EIS  as  the  authority  on  en- 
vironmental Issues. 

SALINITY 

The  BonneviUe  Unit  is  now  opposed  be- 
cause the  diversion  of  136.000  acre  feet  of 
water  out  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  would 
increase  the  salinity  concentration  in  the 
Colorado  River.  I  point  out  that  the  water 
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diverted  by  the  Bonneville  Ur  It  will  not  re- 
enter the  Colorado  downstrea  n.  It  will  not 
add  directly  to  the  river's  sa  Inlty  content. 
The  Environmental  Impi»ct  S  atement  esti- 
mates the  Increase  attributab  e  to  the  Bon- 
neville Unit  would  be  about  if'o  of  the  total 
estimated  increase  from  all 
ment.  The  EIS  concluded  tha ; 
vlUe    Unit,    separately   would 
minor  effect  on  the  salinity 
EIS  p.  658) . 
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POPULATION 

The  final  objection  to  the 
is    It   will    further    concentrate 
along    the    Wasatch    Front 
quality  of  life.  In  direct  con 
Is  the  conclusion  of  the  EIS 
that  "without  the  Bonneville 
ment.  growth  within  the 
area  would  be  expected  to 
the  expansion  of  urbanization 
areas  and  the  accompanying 
belt  areas.  Migration  from  the 
the  cities  would  continue.  (EIS  ] 

This  review  panel  should  also 
of  the  environmental  Impacts  If 
▼llle  Unit  Is  not  constructed.  The 
that  "if  the  proposed  Bonnevill  i 
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not  constructed,  many  environmental 
changes  would  still  occur  within  the  Unit 
area.  Many  of  these  changes  would  alter  the 
esthetic  composition  of  the  area  ...  If  left 
uncontrolled  the  problem  of  haphazard  and 
Inadequate  development  of  the  land  around 
Strawberry  Reservoir  would  likely  become 
worse.  The  erosion  problems  in  the  Diamond 
Pork  area  can  be  expected  to  continue  and 
worsen  as  long  as  the  present  Strawberry 
Reservoir  irrigation  system  is  in  operation. 
The  level  of  Utah  Lake  will  continue  Its  his- 
toric pattern  of  fluctuation  and  esthetlcally 
undesirable  conditions  will  .  .  .  occur." 
(EIS  p.  157  and  158). 

To  date  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  no  report, 
study,  or  investigation  of  this  magnitude  to 
Justify  the  Department  of  Interior's  position 
that  the  Bonneville  Unit  fails  for  environ- 
mental reasons.  The  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  Is  accepted  and  approved  and  Its 
decision  on  the  Bonneville  Unit  should 
stand. 

BENEFIT-COST   COMPARISONS 

The  use  of  the  benefit-cost  analysis  in  the 
evaluation  of  water  resource  development 
projects  is  not  without  objection.  The  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  Is  a  sort  of  magic  number.  It 
is  supposed  to  Indicate  whether  constructing 
a  project  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 
The  legal  foundation  for  this  economic  anal- 
ysis Is  essentially  a  single  phrase  from  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  It  authorized 
projects,  "if  the  benefits  to  whomever  they 
may  accrue  are  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
costs  .  .  ." 

Since  1936,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  analysis 
has  been  changed  or  modified  twelve  times. 
An  average  of  once  every  three  years.  Con- 
gress became  agitated  with  these  repeated  ef- 
forts to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  so  it 
mandated  in  Section  80  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (PX.  93- 
251)  that  projects  authorized  prior  to  1969 
would  be  assessed  through  to  completion 
with  the  Interest  rate  in  effect  prior  to  1968. 
Apparently  the  Executive  Branch  did  not  get 
the  message. 

Under  the  legally  authorized  discount  rate 
of  Zy^  percent,  the  Bonneville  Unit  enjoys  a 
benefit  cost  ratio  of  1.3  to  1.0.  Even  under 
the  Interior  Department's  new,  illegitimate 
discount  rate  of  63^  percent,  the  project 
still  reflects  a  B/C  ratio  of  1.0  to  1.0,  or  for 
every  dollar  spent,  a  dollar's  worth  of  good. 
It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
beneflt-cost  ratio  is  an  accurate  assessment 
only  to  the  extent  that  all  of  a  project's 
merits  and  demerits  are  included  In  the 
beneflt-cost  formula.  With  the  Bonneville 
Unit,  they  are  not. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  criticism  of 
beneflt-cost  analysis  Is  that  it  Is  based  ou 
a  single  national  economic  standard.  It  Ig- 
nores other  effects  that  are  Just  as  vaUd  which 
cannot  be  calculated.  An  excellent  example 
of  this  is  the  Interior  Department's  failure 
to  Include  the  cost  of  defending  against  a 
legal  suit  which  will  be  flled  by  the  Central 
Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  for  breach 
of  Repayment  contract  No.  14-06-400-4286, 
dated  December  28,  1965  and  by  the  Ute  In- 
dian Tribe  for  anticipatory  breach  of  Water 
Deferral  Agreement  Contract  No.  14-06-W- 
194,  executed  on  September  20,  1965.  A  de- 
tailed explanation  of  these  agreements  will 
be  presented  by  other  witnesses. 

To  date,  the  Federal  government  has  In- 
vested over  $200  million  in  the  Bonneville 
Unit.  Furthermore,  the  government  expects 
to  be  reimbursed  a  total  of  $739  million  or 
86  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  Bonne- 
ville Unit.  This  repayment  to  the  govern- 
ment Is  from  the  sale  of  water  made  avail- 
able upon  completion  of  the  project.  This 
should  weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  completion 
of  the  Bonneville  Unit,  and  yet  was  not  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  significant  problems  in  using  the 
benefit-cost  formula  to  Justify  the  spending 
of  Federal  dollars  on  water  projects.  The  Idea 


of  maximum  return  on  money  Invested  im- 
plies there  is  another  alternative  for  the 
money.  The  investor  uses  the  cost-benefit 
analysis  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  alter- 
native investments.  There  are,  however,  no 
alternatives  for  water  development. 

The  businessman  also  xises  the  beneflt-cost 
formula  to  decide  whether  to  spend  now  or 
to  spend  later.  But  the  government  must  view 
the  trade-off  between  spending  now  or  later 
differently  than  a  businessman.  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  for  the  futiire. 
The  use  of  a  high  dlscotmt  rate  in  evaluat- 
ing public  investment  projects  Implies  that 
present  generations  are  more  deserving  than 
future  ones.  Indeed,  the  responsibility  of 
government  extends  beyond  the  life  of  any 
Individual  or  generation. 

I  speak  for  Utah's  entire  Congressional 
delegation  when  I  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  develop  the  Bonneville  Unit. 

My  first  speech  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  in  defense  of  this  water  reclama- 
tion project.  As  a  descendant  of  the  pioneer 
group  which  introduced  irrigation  to  the 
Great  Basin,  I  am  especially  aware  of  the 
value  of  reclamation  projects.  It  was  the 
goal  of  our  early  pioneers  to  make  the  desert, 
"blossom  as  a  rose."  They  accomplished  it  by 
careful  management  of  water  resources. 
Theirs  is  a  good  example  of  providing  for 
future  generations  through  foresight  and 
sacrifice.  I  believe  it  is  one  we  should  con- 
tinue to  follow. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  Federal 
monies  are  appropriated  first  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  will  con- 
tinue this  fight  to  fund  the  Bonneville  Unit. 
Pressing  business  in  Washington  demands 
my  immediate  return.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention. 


NEED  TO  ELIMINATE  UNNECESSARY 
REDTAPE  FOR  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  NUCLEAR  POWER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3  of  this  year,  I  made  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  expressing  the 
importance  of  speedy  and  effective  re- 
search and  development  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy. In  that  statement.  I  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  our  Government  formu- 
lating a  nuclear  energy  policy  in  which 
power  companies  could  have  confidence. 
This  confidence  is  so  vital  in  order  for 
these  companies  to  invest  the  enormous 
capital  which  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  energy. 

Last  Friday,  March  18,  1977,  the  Vir- 
ginia Electric  &  Power  Co.  canceltid 
ginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  canceled 
plans  to  complete  two  nuclear  generat- 
ing units  at  its  Surry  nuclear  powerplant. 
The  resulting  losses  could  amount  to  $146 
million,  which  the  company  Intends  to 
charge  its  customers  over  a  10-year 
period. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  cited  for  tlie 
cancellation  was  the  "growing  concern 
over  the  many  uncertainties  that  face 
the  nuclear  industry."  This  cancellation 
is  but  another  in  a  long  line.  A  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  spokesman  said 
that  "uncertainties"  and  other  problems 
have  hindered  the  nuclear  industry  to 
an  increasing  degree  since  June  1974. 
Including  these  two,  29  nuclear  plants 
have  been  canceled  and  145  have  been 
delayed  or  deferred  for  periods  ranging 
from  a  few  months  to  indefinitely. 

We  cannot  allow  further  cancellation 
of  nuclear  plants.  The  need  for  nuclear 
energy  is  more  apparent  now  than  ever 
before.  If  we  are  going  to  have  suflBcient 
energy  in  the  future  we  must  develop 
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these  plants  now.  We  must  develop  an 
energy  policy  which  will  cut  all  this  red- 
tape  which  is  so  discouraging  to  power 
companies  that  they  are  just  giving  up 
altogether. 

It  is  very  important  to  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy.  The  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  con- 
tinues to  predict  there  will  be  600  plants 
operating  by  the  year  2000  based  on  the 
continued  growth  of  the  economy  and 
the  use  of  energy.  There  is  no  way  this 
number  will  be  reached  if  the  present 
trend  continues. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  I  read  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  impact  of  clean 
air  legislation  on  energy  development  in 
Virginia.  Because  of  the  impact  of  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act  on  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  the  potential  impact  of  the  amend- 
ments to  that  act  considered  last  year, 
and  now  before  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  I  am  always  alert  to 
articles  of  this  sort.  In  the  present  case, 
a  phrase  or  two  from  the  article  caught 
my  eye. 

"Environmentalists  have  been  saying 
for  years  that  the  bottom  line  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement  is  a  halt  in  the 
Nation's  growth."  Now  that  is  a  fact  I 
can  testify  to  of  my  own  experience. 
When  push  comes  to  shove,  that  is  what 
the  environmentalists  want,  though  they 
will  rarely  say  it  in  public.  In  the  State 
of  Utah,  a  power  company  has  proposed 
a  variance  in  proposed  class  II  air  qual- 
ity standards  in  cases  where  a  smoke- 
stack plume  impacts  a  mountaintop.  The 
variance  would  not  diminish  visibility, 
would  have  no  harmful  health  impacts, 
and  would  not  lessen  air  quality  at  lower 
levels  of  altitude.  Privately,  environ- 
mentalists in  Utah  will  admit  as  much. 
However,  they  oppose  the  variance  be- 
cause their  goal,  at  bottom,  is  to  halt 
construction  of  this  and  every  other 
powerplant. 

Of  course,  there  is  never  any  public 
debate  over  this  issue,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  everyone  knows  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  in  favor  of  a  no- 
growth  policy.  Were  we  to  debate  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  try  to  pass  a 
bill  to  that  effect,  either  the  bill  would 
lose,  or  we  would  lose  our  jobs.  But  we 
persist  in  passing  legislation  which 
places  in  the  hands  of  radical  groups  the 
tools  they  need  to  keep  growth  to  zero. 
The  article  also  discusses  the  tradeoffs 
between  air  quality  and  energy.  We  have 
just  gone  through  a  winter  which  should 
have  brought  home  to  us  how  critical 
our  situation  is.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  increased  use  of  coal,  and  the 
need  to  encourage  energy  production  to 
avoid  the  shortages  of  natural  gas  we 
have  just  experienced.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  contemplate  passing  legislation 
which  would  discourage  the  use  of  the 
cleanest  coal  we  have,  coal  low  in  sulfur 
which  could  make  a  terrific  contribution 
to  our  energy  supplies. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  is  rushing  through 
a  markup  on  amendments  to  the  1970 


act.  Last  fall,  I  filibustered  a  similar  bill, 
when  it  was  brought  to  the  floor  too  late 
in  the  session  for  proper  understanding 
and  comprehension.  That  bill  contained 
a  provision  discouraging  the  use  of  clean 
coal.  I  understand  that  the  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  has  a  similar  provision. 
I  hope  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
bring  it  up  suddenly  and  ram  it  through 
the  Senate.  The  people  of  the  Nation  de- 
serve better  treatment. 

The  new  administration  is  supposed  to 
be  preparing  a  poUcy  on  environmental 
issues  for  submission  to  the  Congress  in 
the  next  few  days.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  would  have  been  better  to  wait 
for  the  Carter  position  before  pushing 
ahead  so  rapidly  on  these  clean  air 
amendments.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Carter 
appears  to  be  very  environmentally 
minded,  but  he  also  has  the  benefit  of 
some  extremely  capable  and  well-in- 
formed energy  advisers,  in  Mr.  James 
Schlesinger  and  Mr.  Jack  O'Leary. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  take  a  realistic  tack  on  energy 
production,  and  will  adopt  an  environ- 
mental policy  consistent  with  a  modest 
degree  of  growth.  Any  other  policy  will 
have  devastating  impacts  on  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce the  energy  we  need  for  our  use,  and 
to  avoid  increased  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

During  the  first  markup  sessions  on 
the  clean  air  bill  last  month,  Leon  Bill- 
ings, the  staff  director,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  Hart,  pointed  out 
that  the  class  I  numbers  in  the  bill  were 
"arbitrary"  while  the  class  I  values  im- 
posed by  the  bill  were  "subjective."  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can  find  a 
better  basis  for  legislation  than  that,  and 
that  the  administration  will  help  us  look 
for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Complex  Am  QuALrry  Rttles  Imperil 
PoRTSMotTTH  Refinery 

(By  Ken  Rlngle) 

When  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  City  Council 
voted  two  years  ago  to  permit  construction 
of  the  largest  oil  refinery  on  the  East  Coast, 
city  ofiBcials  dreamed  of  the  Jobs  it  would 
create  and  the  energy-hungry  East  Coast 
anxiously  awaited  the  oil  it  would  produce. 

The  refinery  was  to  be  the  cleanest  that 
modern  technology  could  produce — so  clean 
that  biologists  from  the  Virginia  Institute  of 
Marine  Science  predicted  the  refinery  and  its 
loading  operations  would  have  "minimal  ef- 
fect" on  the  fragile  marine  life  nearby. 

But  today,  serious  and  complex  environ- 
mental questions  are  being  raised  about  the 
refinery,  its  projected  cost  has  risen  from 
$350  million  to  $550  million,  and  its  con- 
struction Is  stUl  more  than  a  year  off. 

Clouding  the  project's  future  is  an  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  objection 
that  could  block  construction  of  the  refinery 
on  grounds  that  It  would  contribute  to  the 
already  polluted  air  of  Hampton  Roads. 

The  debate  over  the  Portsmouth  refinery 
is  a  prime  example  of  a  major  conflict  be- 
tween the  demanding  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  the  professed  fed- 
eral goal  of  the  U.S.  becoming  energy  relf- 
sufflcient. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  since  the  awakening 


environmental  consciousness  of  the  late 
1960s,  the  battle  for  cleaner  air  and  water  has 
been  fought  on  two  basic  questions : 

How  dean  should  the  government  require 
the  discharges  of  speclflc  Indiistrles  to  be? 
How  clean  should  the  government  require 
the  environment  Itself  to  be? 

Answering  the  first  question  has  been 
largely  a  technological  and  political  battle. 
By  the  EPA's  own  estimates,  the  Portsmouth 
refinery  would  contribute  fewer  pollution- 
causing  hydrocarbons  to  the  air  in  the  Tide- 
water area  than  the  trees  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  12  miles  away. 

But  answering  the  second  question  on  how 
clean  the  environment  should  be  Is  proving 
to  be  a  social  and  economic  battle  as  well, 
for  ultimately  it  becomes  the  battle  over  in- 
dustrial growth  Itself. 

The  refinery  proposal  by  the  Hampton 
Roads  Energy  Co.  would  create  a  175,000 
barrel-a-day  refinery  on  a  628-acre  site  in 
Portsmouth,  a  dingy,  industrial  city  of 
106,000  people  on  the  south  shore  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

City  officials  estimate  the  project  will  in- 
crease tax  revenues  by  40  to  60  per  cent, 
provide  3,000  temporary  construction  jobs 
and  500  permanent  jobs. 

Not  everyone  is  thrilled  with  the  prospect 
of  the  refinery,  of  course.  Environmental 
groups  in  other  Tidewater  localities  have 
filed  suit  to  block  the  project,  raising  the 
prospect  of  oU  spills  devastating  the  seed 
oyster  beds  in  the  lower  James  River.  The 
biologists  at  the  marine  institute,  confident 
that  the  refinery  Itself  won't  harm  marine 
life,  are  troubled  by  the  poaslbility  that 
refinery-bound  barges  and  tankers  might 
spUl  their  cargo  and  blacken  the  surround- 
ing waters. 

But  virtually  none  of  the  opposition  has 
surfaced  In  Portsmouth  itself,  and  the  re- 
finery supporters  believe  their  only  real  prob- 
lem lies  in  Washington. 

All  but  one  of  the  environmental  permits 
necessary  for  the  reflnery  have  been  granted, 
including  one  from  the  Virginia  State  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board.  It  was  Issued  on  the 
basis  of  the  refinery's  projected  compliance 
with  the  state's  air  quality  standards — 
standards  previously  approved  by  EPA. 

But  late  April,  Dr.  Peter  Plnkelstein  of  the 
EPA's  Philadelphia  regional  ofBce  voiced  a 
surprise,  11th -hour  objection  to  the  refinery. 
His  forum  was  a  hearing  on  the  refinery's 
request  for  a  river-dredging  permit — a  re- 
quest routinely  circulated  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  other  federal  environ- 
mental agencies  for  comment. 

In  a  terse,  500-word  statement,  Plnkelstein 
said  the  air  quality  issue  was  the  one  aspect 
of  the  refinery  "of  greatest  concern  to  EPA." 
Noting  that  the  air  in  Hampton  Roads  is 
already  overloaded  with  smog-breeding  pho- 
to-chemical oxidants,  Plnkelstein  said  it  "li 
not  reasonable  to  allow  new  sources  into  an 
area  where  standards  are  being  violated  by 
200  to  300  per  cent  .  .  .  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  finds  the  proposed  refin- 
ery to  be  environmentally  unacceptable." 

The  Plnkelstein  statement  stunned  the 
refinery  supporters  because  of  its  implica- 
tions. It  said,  essentially,  that  the  best  pol- 
lution control  techniques  are  no  longer  nec- 
essarily enough  for  industry  to  provide,  even 
when  those  techniques  keep  that  Industry's 
emissions  far  cleaner  than  state  and  federal 
agencies  require,  as  the  Portsmouth  refinery 
would  do.  It  charted.  In  brief,  the  limits  of 
Industrial  growth. 

The  crunch  has  been  coming.  Environ- 
mentalists have  been  saying  for  years  that 
the  bottom  line  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment is  a  halt  in  the  nation's  growth.  Law- 
yers have  been  saying  privately  for  at  least 
three  years  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  a  time 
bomb,  containing  all  the  legal  machinery 
needed  to  block  almost  any  new  project.  In- 
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"This  law  that  (Sen.  Edmunc 
passed  is  nuts !"  fumed  John  K. 
dent    of    the   Hampton    Roads 
"Every  time  they  paint  a 
there    (at   the    Norfolk   Naval 
Portsmouth)    they   put   more 
Into  the  air  than  we  would  In  a 

Officials  of  Hampton  Roads 
principal   financial    backer   Is 
based  Cox  newspaper  chain 
complaints. 

They  said  some  of  the  EPA'j 
quality  standards  are 
they  make  no  allowance  for 
pollutants  from  natiiral  sources. 

And  they  said  the  agency's 
ley,"  unveiled  last  December, 
den  on  new  Industries  to  clean 
vlronmental  degradation  produced 
Ing  industries. 

'That's  not  only  unfair," 
unconstitutional . " 

The  clean  air  standards  causing 
trouble  for  the  refinery — and 
dustrles  aroiind  the  country — i 
hydrocarbons  and  their 
products. 

Hydrocarbons  are  a  class  of 
pounds,  made  up  of  atoms  of 
carbon,  produced  in  hundreds  of 
rietles  by  everything  from 
to  decaying  trees. 

In  the  presence  of  sunlight 
with  oxides  of  nitrogen  to 
chemical    oxidants — hundreds   o 
suspended    In   a   haze    that   cai 
natural  (the  "smoke"  over  the 
Mountains)  or  unnatviral  (urban 

One  of  the  principal 
dants  is  ozone,  a  pungent,  unstable 
gas  about  which  even  the  relative 
ozone  experts  In  the  world  kno|? 
Uttle. 

As   a   gaseous   layer   in   the 
ozone  absorbs  harmful  ultraviolet 
from  the  sun,  and  that's  good, 
tu-ban  atmosphere  of  Industrial 
exhausts,  it  helps  form  smog. 

When  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
ten,  the  nation's  target  ozone 
set  on  the  basis  of  ozone  levels 
smog-covered   Los    Angeles    and 
part  per  million — a  level  not  to 
more  than  one  hour  a  year.  Afte 
thought,  ozone  Is  present  In 
very  small  amounts. 

But  when  new  and  improved 
techniques  were  used  elsewhere 
try,  beginning  in  1971,  ozone 
up  everywhere. 

In   1975,   researchers  with   the 
state  government,  after  monitorin  j 
and  lu-ban  sites,  found  ozone 
same  In  the  country  as  in  the  c 

At  remote,  unpopulated 
tain,  practically  on  the  Canadian 
found  the  ozone  level  nearly 
Houston  and  nearly  as  high  as  In 

The  Implications  of  these  and  o 
was  plain:  government  and 
be  successful  In  reducing  the 
every  smokestack  and  exhaust 
would  never,   apparently,  bring 
ozone  level  of  many  states  down 
levels  of  the  standards. 

The  Portsmouth  refinery,  for 
worse,  may  be  blocked  because 
level  in  the  air  over  Hampton 
the  refinery  backers  can  do  litth 

What  they  could  do  was 
trade-off  policy  through  which 
sought  to  temper  the  nogrowth 
of  the  Clear  Air  Act.  The  policy 
dustry  to  locate  in  an  already 
only  by  eliminating  existing  pollu 
elsewhere  in  the  area. 

This  has  led  Evans  and  his 
cuss — and  reject — such  proposal: 
cars  in  Hampton  Roads,  buying 
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old  dry  cleaning  plants  (an  existing  hydro- 
carbon source)  or  financing  a  pollution  clean- 
up program  for  some  other  industry. 

Last  week  they  trooped  to  Capital  Hill  to 
plead  for  a  five-year  suspension  of  the  ozone 
standard  until  scientists  know  more  about 
the  gas  and  what  it  does. 

Karl  Bralthwalte,  a  staff  member  on  Mus- 
kie's  environmental  pollution  subcommittee, 
said  the  committee  is  aware  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  hydrocarbons,  oxidants  and  ozone. 

"If  you  get  into  this  subject  very  deeply 
and  you  don't  come  out  confused,"  he  said, 
"then  somebody  told  you  a  lie." 

But  he  said  many  members  of  Congress  are 
reluctant  to  make  any  move  that  might  ap- 
pear to  be  relaxing  the  pressure  to  clean  up 
the  environment. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  VACATION 
PLANNING  MONTH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  1977,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  month  of  March 
1977,  as  South  Carolina  Vacation  Plan- 
ning Month,  to  recognize  the  economic 
value  of  travel  and  tourism,  and  to  re- 
quest the  national  administration  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  travel  industry. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  CoNCOKBENT  Resolution 
To  recognize  the  month  of  March,  1977,  as 
South  Carolina  Vacation  Planning  Month, 
to  recognize  the  economic  value  of  travel 
and  tourism,  and  to  request  the  National 
Administration  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  travel  indus- 
try 

Whereas,  travel  and  tourism  continue  to 
grow  in  prominence  as  a  major  economic 
force  in  South  Carolina,  in  spite  of  national 
problems  such  as  inflation,  energy  shortages 
and  unemployment;  and 

Whereas,  South  Carolina  has  a  wide  va- 
riety of  recreational,  scenic,  historic,  cul- 
tural and  vacation  attractions  from  the 
mountains  to  the  seashore  that  have  ap- 
peal to  visitors  as  well  as  residents  of  our 
State;   and 

Whereas,  expenditures  by  nonresident 
travelers  have  reached  a  record  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  in  1976;  and 

Whereas,  nonresident  travelers  paid  over 
eighty  million  dollars  in  state  taxes  during 
1976  which  provided  urgently  needed  funds 
to  help  balance  the  state  budget  and  finance 
education,  health  care  and  many  other  pub- 
lic services  for  South  Carolina  citizens;  and 
Whereas,  South  Carolina  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  further  increase  its  share  of  the  na- 
tion's eighty  billion  dollars  in  travel  expend- 
itures; and 

Whereas,  all  statistical  barometers  such  as 
tourist  Inquiries,  welcome  center  visitations 
and  reports  from  the  State's  resort  and  trav- 
el businesses  indicate  that  1976  was  a  rec- 
ord year  for  travel  and  tourtsm  In  South 
Carolina :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  month  of  March,  1977,  Is  recog- 
nized as  Vacation  Planning  Month  In  South 
Carolina  to  encourage  all  South  Carolinians 
to  see  and  enjoy  the  vacation,  recreation, 
scenic,  historical  and  cultural  attractions  of 
our  State  in  1977. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  all  South  Caro- 
linians are  Invited  to  support  the  efforts  of 


the  Governor,  the  General  Assembly,  the 
South  Carolina  Committee  on  Tourism,  the 
Department  of  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tour- 
ism, the  South  Carolina  Travel  Co\mcil  and 
other  agencies  and  organizations  to  attract 
more  visitors  to  South  Carolina  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  to  the  State's  economy  and  general 
welfare. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Administration  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  requested  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  nation's  eighty  billion  dol- 
lar travel  Industry  by  supporting  this  vital 
segment  of  the  nation's  economy. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  South  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Parks,  Recreation  and 
To\u*ism  is  to  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly concerning  the  impact  of  travel  on 
the  State's  economy  during  1976  by  May, 
1977. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  each  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


IN-SrrU  RECOVERY  OP  OIL  SHALE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
thousands  of  people  are  currently  at 
work  to  develop  a  consensus  on  a  na- 
tional energy  program  that  can  achieve 
a  number  of  goals:  to  stretch  our  avail- 
able energy  supplies  through  strict  con- 
servation, to  develop  new  resources  as 
necessary,  and  to  accomplish  both  in  an 
economically  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner.  The  Congress,  the  en- 
ergy agencies  of  the  administration,  pri- 
vate industry,  environmental  groups,  and 
many  others  are  focusing  now  on  the 
many  proposed  solutions  we  have  enter- 
tained over  the  last  several  years  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  fuse  a  consensus 
and  enact  the  necessary  legislation  dur- 
ing this  next  critical  year. 

Among  the  most  controversial  and 
heretofore  expensive  energy  resources 
yet  to  be  tapped  significantly  in  the 
United  States  is  oil  shale.  In  the  moim- 
tains  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
there  are  estimated  to  be  2  trillion  bar- 
rels of  shale  oil — the  largest  potential 
source  of  recoverable  oil  in  the  world. 
Unfortimately,  tremendous  environmen- 
tal costs  have  been  associated  with  the 
conventional  methods  of  processing  us- 
able oil  out  of  the  shale  in  which  it  is 
trapped.  And  production  costs  have  re- 
mained far  higher  than  even  expensive 
Imported  oil. 

Recently,  a  modified  "In-situ"  process 
has  been  developed  that  offers  potential 
environmental  and  economic  advantages 
over  conventional  processing  techniques. 
This  new  process  is  described  in  a  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1977,  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  Dr.  Armand  Hanmier.  Dr. 
Hammer  Is  the  chairman  of  the  board 
and  the  chief  executive  oflBcer  of  the  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  company  which  developed 
the  In-situ  method  of  tapping  oil  shale. 

This  new  process  estimates  production 
costs  at  $8  to  $11  per  barrel  of  raw  shale 
oil,  considerably  below  the  costs  of 
above-ground  techniques.  And  since  it  is 
done  below  ground,  the  environmental 
hazards  are  much  more  manageable 
than  conventional  methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  colleagues 
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will  find  Dr.  Hammer's  article  of  Interest, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
On,  Shale  Down  There,  WArriNG  To  Be 
Tapped 
(By  Armand  Hammer) 
Los  Angeles. — Over  millions  of  years,  huge 
quantities  of  organic  matter  were  created  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  locked  in  as  a  rock- 
hard  substance   called  oil  shale.  Heat  this 
rock  to  900  degrees  Fahrenheit  and   these 
organlcs  produce  oil  comparable  to  Imported 
and  domestic  crude  oil.  In  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Wyoming  there  are  nearly  two  trillion 
barrels  of  shale  oil  in  place.  It  is  the  largest 
potential   source  of  recoverable  oil   in  the 
world. 

Fifty  years  ago,  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  this  oil,  but  the  costs  were  prohibitive. 
A  modern,  below-ground  method  called  "in 
situ"  (meaning  "in  place")  has  been  devel- 
oped to  tap  these  extensive  oil  deposits.  This 
Is.  an  economic  method  offering  high  resource 
recovery  and  low  environmental  impact. 

With  a  new  President  and  an  Administra- 
tion committed  to  a  sound  energy  policy,  the 
opportunity  now  exists  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  to  develop  this  alternative 
source  of  oil. 

On  Nov.  26,  1976,  three  Government  agen- 
cies concerned  with  energy — the  Interior  De- 
partment, Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— issued  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Energy  Resources  Council  calling  for 
an  effective  oil-shale  policy.  The  report 
stated  in  part  that  "demonstrating  the  com- 
mercial production  of  shale  oil  may  prove  to 
be  the  single  most  Important  short-term 
action  that  can  be  done  to  improve  liquid 
fuel  supply,"  and  then  the  report  declared 
that  "a  modified  in-sltu  process  that  offers 
potential  economic  and  environmental  ad- 
vantages over  conventional  processing  tech- 
niques" has  been  developed.  (The  process  is 
patented.) 

The  report  further  states  that  shale  oil 
can  be  competitive  today  with  imported  oil, 
showing  estimates  of  production  costs  for 
the  in-situ  process  at  $8  to  $11  per  barrel  of 
raw  shale  oil — approximately  half  the  cost 
of  above-ground  methods. 

The  most  recent  tests  produced  30,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  from  a  single  imderground  cham- 
ber that  was  as  high  as  a  25-story  building. 
A  Michigan  utility  successfully  burned  4,000 
barrels  of  this  oil  as  a  substitute  for  im- 
ported crude  oil,  while  the  rest  was  sold  to 
a  refinery. 

Our  company  intends  to  move  forward 
immediately  toward  full-scale  production 
of  50,000  barrels  a  day.  An  independent 
engineering  estimate  agreed  that  the  in-sltu 
process  could  achieve  economic  parity  with 
imported  oil. 

Since  most  of  the  shale  lands  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  commercializa- 
tion on  a  vast  scale  can  be  accelerated  by 
a  Government-owned,  privately -operated 
program,  similar  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  synthetic-rubber  industry  was  started 
in  World  War  n. 

A  200,000-barrel-per-day  project  operating 
for  22  years  on  a  single  5,000-acre  Federal 
lease  would  cost  about  $1  billion  and  take 
about  four  years  to  complete.  While  there 
may  be  risk  associated  with  such  an  effort, 
It  is  worth  taking.  No  one  company  could 
possibly  dominate  the  field,  since  Govern- 
ment regulations  prohibit  any  company  from 
leasing  more  than  6,000  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land. 

Further,  the  Government  should  earn  a 
reasonable  return  on  its  initial  capital  in- 
vestment, based  on  its  own  estimates.  Once 
the  shale  plant  is  operational,  there  would 


for     further     Government 


be     no     need 
investment. 

For  its  own  use,  the  Government  has  been 
offered  a  free  license  by  our  company,  while 
private  companies  would  receive  licenses  for 
a  reasonable  fee. 

A  second  phase  would  bring  private  com- 
panies into  competitive  bidding  for  addi- 
tional leases.  The  royalties  earned  by  the 
Government  could  be  substantial,  since  it 
owns  approximately  three  million  acres  of 
shale  land. 

The  in-situ  process  works  entirely  inside 
the  mountain,  and  its  technology  has  man- 
ageable and  acceptable  environmental  Im- 
pact. Unlike  the  above-ground  method  of 
producing  shale  oU,  little  water  is  needed, 
nor  is  there  any  contamination  of  the  spent 
shale.  The  shale  rock  mined  to  open  tunnel 
entrances  is  stored  in  canyons  in  Its  natural 
state,  thus  producing  no  environmental  prob- 
lems and  becoming  an  oil  reserve  for  future 
generations.  The  process  requires  fewer  peo- 
ple and  allows  for  a  planned,  socially  desir- 
able and  economically  acceptable  develop- 
ment of  the  western  slope  area  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  overall  result  of  this  suggested  pro- 
gram would  be  the  beginning  of  an  industry 
that  would  reverse  the  drain  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  foreign  exchange,  create  needed 
new  Jobs,  give  the  Government  additional 
revenue  and,  most  important,  free  America 
from  dependence  on  Imported  oil  that  can 
be  cut  off  at  whim. 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING— MAR- 
SHALL'S DERELICnON  OP  DUTY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray 
Marshall,  testified  In  favor  of  the  com- 
mon situs  bill  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources.  He  stated  that  no  thorough 
study  of  the  economic  Impact  of  the  bill 
has  been  done  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  "because  It  Is  dlflBcult  to  antic- 
ipate what  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be." 
What  I  want  to  know  is  what  is  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  doing  testifying  in 
favor  of  a  bill  and  what  is  the  U.S.  Senate 
doing  considering  passing  a  bill  when 
neither  Secretary  Marshall  nor  the  Sen- 
ate knows  "what  the  effect  of  the  law 
will  be."  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
does  not  routllnely  pass  laws  without 
regard  to  their  effects. 

I  also  wonder  why  the  Secretary  finds 
it  so  difficult  to  anticipate  the  effects  of 
the  law.  Based  on  his  own  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
on  his  own  published  economic  writings, 
one  effect  seems  clear  enough.  In  an 
article,  "The  Economics  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination," published  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1974  issue  of  the  "Journal  of  Econ- 
omic Literature,"  the  Secretary  made  the 
point  that  black  workers  have  difficulty 
getting  into  local  craft  unions — precisely 
the  type  of  union  prevalent  in  the  con- 
struction Industry.  To  quote  him,  he 
stated  that: 

Whether  or  not  these  unions  are  able  to  bar 
blacks  depends  primarily  on  their  control  of 
entry  into  the  occupation.  Craft  unions,  for 
example,  ordinarily  have  considerable  con- 
trol of  the  supply  of  labor.  The  main  job 
control  Instruments  of  craft  unions  are  con- 
trol of  training,  entry  into  the  trade  and 
union,  and  Job  referrals. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  the  Secretary  admitted 
that  construction  unions  with  common 


situs  would  be  able  to  exercise  greater 
control  over  the  labor  force. 

Therefore,  one  might  reasonably  con- 
clude from  the  Secretary's  writings  and 
testimony  that  one  effect  of  ctanmon 
situs  will  be  to  strengthen  the  barriers 
against  minority  participation  in  the 
construction  industry. 

The  Secretary  also  testified  that  the 
second  part  of  the  bill,  the  so-called  Enm- 
lop  reform  bill,  "would  tend  to  improve 
productivity  in  the  industry  and 
moderate  wage  pressure."  We  had  cer- 
tainly better  hope  so.  because  the  first 
part — the  common  situs  part — will  do 
the  opposite.  To  establish  a  monopoly  in 
the  provision  of  a  labor  service  will  have 
the  same  effect  on  raising  the  price  of 
the  service  as  establishing  a  monopoly  in 
the  provision  of  a  product  would  have  In 
raising  the  price  of  the  product.  Gen- 
erally, both  professional  economists  and 
the  U.S.  Government  are  against  raising 
prices  by  establishing  monopolies. 

The  increased  production  time  lost  by 
the  ability  of  common  situs  picketing  to 
close  down  an  entire  project  will  drive 
up  the  cost  of  construction.  Subcontrac- 
tors in  anticipation  of  being  shut  down 
as  a  result  of  situs  picketing  will  have  to 
cover  themselves  against  the  higher 
anticipated  costs  of  greater  delays  by 
bidding  higher  on  projects.  The  higher 
bids  will  be  said  by  the  unions  to  contain 
higher  profits  and  will  stimulate  higher 
wage  demands  and  strikes  to  enforce 
them.  This  is  not  a  process  that  reduces 
costs  or  moderates  wage  pressure.  And 
productivity  is  not  improved  by  increased 
time  off  the  Job. 

On  March  22,  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
heard  from  Dr.  RInfret,  a  renowned 
economist,  who  to  my  knowledge  has 
done  the  only  credible  economic  analysis 
on  the  impact  of  situs  picketing.  His 
findings  and  conclusions  are  undisputed. 
He  conclusively  finds:  (1)  S.  924  threat- 
ens the  continued  participation  of  the 
small  businessman  in  the  construction 
industry;  (2)  works  against  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  minority  groups  and 
their  integration  into  the  industry:  (3) 
will  increase  already  imacceptably  high 
rates  of  unemployment:  and  (4)  will  add 
to  the  country's  general  Inflationary  sit- 
uation which  we  are  so  aesperately  try- 
ing to  control. 

Dr.  RInfret  was  shocked,  as  was  I, 
when  we  learned  Secretary  Marshall 
did  not  think  an  economic  analysis  of 
this  far-reaching  change  in  the  law  was 
warranted.  Rinfret  accused  Marshall  of 
being  derelict  in  his  duties  and  I  agreed. 
Rinfret  then  suggested  that  Input  would 
be  most  helpful  from  the  Commerce  Sec- 
retary, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In 
order  to  fully  understand  and  evaluate 
the  economic  ramifications  of  this  bill, 
and  I  requested  that  the  subcommittee 
make  these  requests. 

In  the  interim.  Dr.  Marshall  has  agreed 
to  prepare  an  in-depth  analysis.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
will  call  upon  those  expert  witnesses  re- 
ferred to  above  who  can  shed  needed 
light  on  this  dark  situation. 

As  a  minimum,  the  Labor  Committee 
should  have  another  day  of  hearings  so 
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that  Rinfret  and  Marshall, 
their  fields,  can  test  their 
economic  conclusions.  The 
industry  and  the  stability  o 
tion  warrants  nothing  less. 

For  the  information  of  my 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
fret's    report   now    be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


fite 


:olleagues, 
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1.  Introduction.   This  study 
analyze   the   economic   Impact 
.situs  on  (1)   minorities,   (2)  small 
(3)   unemployment  and  (4)   Infl^t 

The  conclusions  of  this  study 
In  terms  of  tendencies.  It  Is  not 
state  dogmatic  conclusions  because 
Ject  Is  complicated  and  the 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

It  Is  recognized  that  conunon 
as  much  a  political  and  moral 
be  an  economic  Issue.  Political 
considerations  are  outside  the 

study.  This  study  carries  no 

straightforward  attempt  to  analy 
nomlc  Impact  of  common  situs. 

2.  Conclusions.  In  the  simplest 
ble  and  on  the  assumption  that 
which  follows  will  be  read  In 
with  the  statistical  tables  which 
of  this  report,  our  conclusions  are 

One.  Common  situs  would  most 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  small 
the  construction  industry. 

Two.  Common  situs  would 
against  the  economic  interest  of    . 
groups  and  would  most  likely  hold 
economic  integration  into  the 
industry. 

Three.  Common  situs  would 
crease   unemployment  in   the   -. 
industry  and  would  contribute  to 
unacceptable  level  of  unemployme  it 

Pour.  The  impact  of  common  si^is 
eral  inflation  is  almost  impossible 
in  a  direct  way.  It  is  fair  to  say,  hof 
common  situs  v>ould  add  to  the 
flationary    tendencies    which    we 
experiencing. 

These  conclusions  are  not  valid 
legislative  conditions  but  only  in 
text  of  the  legislation  now  pend 
Congress.  It  Is  obvious  that  these 
would  have  to  be  changed  05 
pending  on  the  extent  to  which 
before  Congress  Is  changed  or 

3.  Analysis.  In  this  section  of 
WB  indicate  the  reasoning  and  th( 
behind  the  conclusions.   In  orde' 
this  report  unencttmbered,  we  hav  > 
the  great  body  of  statistical  tabjea 
Appendix.  Those  statistical  tables 
ever,  part  and  parcel  of  the  _ 
should  be  considered  an  Integral 
report.  Before   considering  the  _ 
the  economic  Impact  of  common 
the    entreprenexir,    minorities 
ment  and  inflation.  It  Is 
amine  the  construction  Industry 
at  this  particular  moment. 

One.   Economic   Overview.  The 

may  be  said  to  be  the  current 

ation  In  the  construction  Industry 

(1)  X  high  rate  of  unemployment 
the  construction  Industry  bad  an 
ment  rate  of  15.6  percent  as  __, 
a  national  unemployment  rate 
eludes   construction)    of   7.7   pt.. 
figures  were  higher  In  1974.  There 
double-digit  unemployment  In 
In  every  year  since  1970  except  197! 
there  has  been  no  double-digit 
ment  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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(2)  Lower  volume.  The  volume  of  new 
construction  put  In  place  (In  1967  dollars) 
reached  a  peak  of  $93.3  billion  In  1973.  The 
latest  volume  figure  which  Is  available  for 
this  series  Is  for  the  month  of  December 
1976.  In  that  month,  the  volume  of  new 
construction  put  In  place  was  574.7  billion 
(annually  rated). 

(3)  High  hourly  earnings.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  of  construction  workers 
(skilled,    semiskilled    and    unskilled)     has 

materially  exceeded  those  in  manufact\ir- 
Ing  Industry.  In  1976  average  hourly  earn- 
ings In  construction  were  48  percent  higher 
than  those  In  manufacturing.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  In  both  construction  and 
manufacturing  have  Increased  every  year 
In  the  past  decade.  The  recession  of  1973- 

1975  did  not  stop  the  upward  thrust  of 
these  average  hourly  earnings. 

(4)  Construction  costs  increase  faster 
than  general  prices,  i.e..  the  construction  in- 
dustry has  a  greater  inflationary  bias  than 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  Engineering 
News  Record  Building  Cost  Index  Is  a  rec- 
ognized measiu-e  (one  of  several)  of  con- 
struction costs.  In  1966,  this  cost  Index  was 
.99  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  .97  of  the 
All-Commodltles  Wholesale  Price  Index  and 
.97  of  the  Industrial  component  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index.  In  1976  these  ratios 
were  1.24,  1.16  and  1.16,  respectively.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 

1976  ratios  were  lower  than  those  of  1972- 
1973.  In  the  past  several  years,  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  consumer  prices  and  In  whole- 
sale prices  has  been  somewhat  greater  than 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  construction  cost  In- 
dexes. 

(6)  Productivity  haa  dropped  precipi- 
tously. This  drop  in  productivity  (output 
per  man-hour)  in  construction  may  be  a 
function  of  the  decline  In  the  volume  of 
new  construction  put  In  place  In  the  past 
several  years,  but  If  so.  It  has  exceeded  the 
decline  In  productivity  In  manufacturing 
Industry  which  occurred  In  the  1973-1975 
recession.  On  the  base  of  1967=100.  produc- 
tivity In  the  construction  Industry  was  94.0. 
In  the  nonfarm  business  sector  It  was  114.2 
and  In  the  manufacturing  sector  It  was  123.6. 
(6)  Housing  is  disappointing.  This  area  of 
the  construction  Industry  merits  being 
singled  out  for  attention  becaiise  It  Is  tied  so 
Intimately  to  national  economic  goals.  Hous- 
ing starts  (mutllple  and  single-family) 
peaked  at  2.36  million  units  In  1972.  In  1976, 
housing  starts  recovered  from  their  1975  low 
and  reached  1.54  mUlIon  units. 

This  level  of  starts  was  below  general  ex- 
pectations for  the  Industry.  At  the  end  of 
1975,  most  Industry  analysts  thought  that 
housing  starts  would  approximate  1.7  mil- 
lion tinlts  In  1976  and  could  be  as  high  as 
1.8  million  units.  There  are  many,  many 
problems  In  the  economic  structure  of  hous- 
ing, not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  fact  that 
the  average  sales  price  for  a  new  one-family 
house  has  more  than  doubled  since  1966. 
It  now  takes  more  boura  of  work  for  the 
average  American  to  buy  a  new  home  than 
at  any  time  In  the  postwar  period. 

To  sum  up,  the  construction  Industry 
currently  suffers  from  low  volume,  low  pro- 
ductivity, high  costs  and  high  selling  prices. 
Two.  Minorities.  The  economic  statistics 
on  minority  participation  and  representa- 
tion In  economic  sectors  and  in  the  labor 
unions  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  some 
cases  the  statistics  are  partial  and  Incom- 
plete, and  In  some  cases  there  are  no  good 
time  series.  There  Is  frequent  disagreement 
about  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  unions 
themselves  as  compared  with  those  gathered 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  We  adhere  to  the 
rule,  which  we  have  followed  for  twenty-five 
years,  that  the  primary  source  for  statistics 
should  be  the  U.S.  Government. 

Union  representation  In  the  contract  con- 
struction Industry,  as  a  percent  of  total 
union  membership,  appears  to  have  reached 


a  peak  of  13.8  percent  In  1962.  In  1974,  the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  comparable 
data,  contract  construction  union  members 
represented  11.3  percent  of  all  union  mem- 
bers In  the  United  States. 

In  1974,  the  total  membership  of  the  re- 
porting locals  In  the  building  trades  was  1.83 
million  people.  Of  this  number,  there  were 
about  209,000  people  In  minority  groups; 
about  one-half  were  black  and  the  remainder 
were  people  with  a  Spanish  surname,  In- 
dians, Orientals  and  others.  In  1974,  the  min- 
ority participation  in  the  building  trades 
unions  reached  15.7  percent,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  highest  level  In  thoee  years 
for  which  we  have  records. 

The  construction  Industry  appears  to  have 
about  the  same  percentage  of  blacks  as  does 
manufacturing  when  the  measure  of  "blacks 
as  a  percent  of  wage  and  salary  workers"  is 
used.  In  1970  the  figures  were  10.2  percent 
for  construction  and  10.7  percent  for  all 
manufacturing.  The  highest  percentage  of 
blacks  Is  found  In  Services  and  Government. 
Black  union  members  as  a  percentage  of 
wage  and  salary  workers  In  all  manufacttu-- 
Ing  In  1970  was  12.4  percent.  In  Services  and 
Government  the  figures  were  18.6  percent  and 
16.5  percent,  respectively.  Black  union  mem- 
bers as  a  percentage  of  wage  and  salary  work- 
ers In  the  construction  Industry  in  1970  was 
8.7  percent,  which  Is  the  lowest  for  any  major 
sector. 

Nonunion  blacks  as  a  percentage  of  wage 
and  salary  workers  In  all  manufacturing  In 
1970  was  9.8  percent.  In  Services  and  Gov- 
ernment the  figures  were  13.5  percent  and 
11.8  percent,  respectively.  The  figure  for  the 
construction  Industry  was  11.2  percent. 

Examination  of  all  the  sectors  In  the  econ- 
omy In  1970  Indicates  that  In  all  those  sec- 
tors except  "transportation  and  utilities"  and 
"construction",  black  union  members  con- 
stituted a  higher  percentage  than  did  non- 
union members.  In  "transportation  and  utili- 
ties" and  "construction",  the  percentage  of 
nonunion  members  exceeded  that  of  union 
members. 

In  the  September,  1974  Journal  of  Economic 
Literature  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Racial  Discrimination:  A  Survey", 
the  present  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray  Marshall, 
makes  the  point  that  black  workers  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  Into  local  craft  unions  (the 
type  of  labor  organization  prevalent  in  the 
c>onstructlon  Industry) .  Ray  Marshall  states 
that  "whether  or  not  these  unions  are  able 
to  bar  blacks  depends  primarily  on  their 
control  of  entry  Into  the  occupation.  Craft 
unions,  for  example,  ordinarily  have  consider- 
able control  of  the  supply  of  labor.  The  main 
Job  control  instruments  of  craft  unions  are 
control  of  training,  entry  Into  the  trade  and 
union,  and  Job  referrals." 

It  would  appear  that  construction  unions 
with  common  situs  would  be  able  to  exercise 
greater  control  over  the  labor  force.  Histori- 
cally, the  minority  groups  have  not  partici- 
pated as  fully  In  the  construction  Industry  as 
they  have  In  other  Industries. 

Three.  Small  Business.  The  construction 
Industry  appears  to  be  dominated  by  small 
businesses. 

In  1972,  there  were  about  438,000  firms  en- 
gaged In  contract  construction.  The  number 
of  firms  with  one  to  nine  employees  was 
about  352,000.  These  firms,  therefore,  repre- 
sented about  80  percent  of  all  the  firms  en- 
gaged In  contract  construction. 

There  were  only  about  4,520  firms  with  100 
or  more  employees  engaged  In  contract  con- 
struction In  1972.  These  firms  represented 
about  one  percent  of  all  the  firms  engaged 
In  contract  construction. 

The  construction  Industry  has  a  very  high 
rate  of  business  failures.  We  have  consistent 
statistics  for  business  failures  for  the  past 
decade.  In  1975,  construction  business  fail- 
ures represented  close  to  20  percent  of  all 
business  failures  In  the  U.S.  That  was  the 
high  point.  The  lowest  percentage  of  falliu-es 
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was  registered  In  1972,  when  It  was  14.4  per- 
cent. For  the  first  ten  months  of  1976,  con- 
struction failures  represented  18.2  percent  of 
all  business  failures. 

The  average  liability  per  failure  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  has  tended  to  increase 
sharply  In  the  last  decade.  In  1965  the  aver- 
age liability  per  fall\u-e  was  about  $116,000.  It 
peaked  at  about  $286,000  In  1974  and  was 
about  $236,000  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1976  (not  annually  rated) . 

The  construction  industry  has  a  greater 
percentage  of  workers  on  strike  than  does 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  1973,  the  percent- 
age of  workers  Involved  In  strikes  for  "all 
Industries"  was  3.0  percent.  For  manufactiw- 
Ing  it  was  4.9  percent.  For  construction  It  was 
10.1  percent.  This  tendency  for  a  greater  per- 
centage of  workers  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try to  be  Involved  in  strikes  is  longstanding 
and  persistent. 

Contract  construction  stoppages  have  been 
declining  steadily  as  a  percent  of  all  U.S. 
stoppages  since  1965.  In  1965  contract  con- 
struction stoppages  represented  about  24  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  stoppages  but  declined  to 
10.1  percent  by  1973.  Construction  workers 
represented  3.8  percent  of  the  total  employed 
civilian  labor  force  In  1965  and  3.9  percent 
in  1975.  The  percentage  of  contract  con- 
struction work  stoppages  in  1965  and  In  1973 
exceeded  the  percentage  of  contract  con- 
struction workers  In  the  total  civilian  labor 
force. 

The  construction  Industry  is  dominated 
by  very  small  businesses  with  a  high  bank- 
ruptcy rate,  high  liabilities  per  failure,  a 
high  rate  of  strikes  and  a  high  rate  of  work 
stoppages. 

It  would  appear  that  common  situs  would 
have  a  negative  Impact  on  small  bvisinesses 
as  they  now  exist  In  this  Industry  and  would 
work  against  free  entry  of  small  businesses 
Into  the  construction  Industry. 

Four.  Unemployment.  The  construction 
workers'  peak  employment  level  was  reached 
In  1973  with  3.3  mlUIon  people.  In  1976,  it 
totaled  approximately  2.7  million  people, 
about  the  same  number  as  In  1965. 

The  peiik  unemployment  rate  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  was  reached  In  1975  at 
18.4  percent.  The  national  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  same  year  was  8.5  percent. 
As  xioted  earlier,  the  1976  unemployment 
rate  In  construction  was  15.6  percent.  The 
national  average  was  7.7  percent. 

Average  hourly  earnings  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  as  noted  earlier,  have  con- 
sistently exceeded  average  hourly  earnings 
In  manufacturing.  In  1976,  for  example,  con- 
struction average  hourly  earnings  were  1.48 
times  those  In  manufacturing.  The  cost  in- 
dexes for  construction,  as  noted  earlier,  have 
consistently  exceeded  national  measures  of 
Infiatlon. 

The  construction  Industry  Is  by  and  large 
a  craft  industry,  not  readily  adaptable  to 
mass  production  techniques.  As  indicated 
earlier,  productivity  (output  per  man-hour) 
in  the  construction  Industry  has  fallen  be- 
hind that  of  the  rest  of  the  private  sector 
and  has  in  fact  declined  in  the  past  several 
years. 

Labor  costs  are  an  integral  part  of  con- 
struction costs.  Labor  costs  In  the  constrjc- 
tlon  Industry  exceed  those  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  problem  of  the  declining 
volume  of  construction  and  declining  con- 
struction emplojm^ent  Is  relatively  high  labor 
costs. 

To  the  extent  that  common  sltvis  Increases 
the  costs  of  construction  and  to  the  extent 
that  common  situs  exerts  extraordinary  up- 
ward pressure  on  wages,  then  Its  end  result 
may  be  to  Increase  unemployment  in  the 
construction  Industry  and  to  decrease  em- 
ployment opportunities.  This  could  adversely 
affect  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  In- 
tegrate minority  groups  into  the  construc- 
tion trades. 


Five.  Inflation.  To  the  extent  that  common 
situs  would  not  result  in  Increased  work 
stoppages  in  the  construction  Industry  and 
to  the  extent  that  wage  Increases  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  would  not  exceed  produc- 
tivity, common  situs  would  not  be  Inflation- 
ary. 

If  common  situs  were  to  result  in  increased 
work  stoppages  and  wage  Increases  which 
would  exceed  productivity,  then  It  would  be 
Inflationary. 

The  past  Is  not  necessarily  a  precursor  of 
the  future,  and  events  in  the  future  fre- 
quently turn  out  to  be  very  different  from 
what  had  been  anticipated. 

The  history  of  the  construction  industry 
Includes  increases  In  costs  which  exceed  na- 
tional measiu-es;  average  hourly  earnings 
which  are  above  national  averages  and 
which,  until  recently,  tended  to  Increase 
faster  than  the  national  average:  lower  pro- 
ductivity than  the  national  average;  and  a 
relatively  high  rate  of  work  stoppages.  These 
are  the  perfect  Ingredients  for  Inflation. 

On  the  base  1967=100,  wage  costs  in  the 
construction  Industry  were  187  in  1976  and 
material  costs  were  188.  This  simple  compari- 
son Indicates  the  complexity  of  the  Inflation 
problem.  Each  bit  of  Inflation  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  and  the  whole  Influences  each  bit. 

It  would  appear  that  common  situs  would 
tend  to  twld  to  the  Inflationary  bias  of  the 
United  States  economy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment and  would  work  against  efforts  to  mini- 
mize or  moderate  Inflation  trends. 

4.  Conclusions  Revisited.  This  analysis  and 
these  conclusions  are  based  upon  known  fac- 
tors in  proposed  common  situs  legislation. 
It  Is  realized  and  understood  that  proposed 
legislation  attempts  to  offset  some  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  In  this  report.  This 
analysis  has  attempted  to  take  Into  account 
proposed  safeguards  In  common  situs  legis- 
lation. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  account,  it 
wovild  appear  that  common  situs  legislation 
to  date  would  work  against  minority  groups 
and  small  biisinesses.  It  would  tend  to  in- 
crease unemployment  and/or  decrease  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  tend  to  Increase 
the  inflationary  bias  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

•  *  •  •  • 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS 


Construction/ 

manufacturing 

Construction  Manufacturing 

wage  ratio 

1965 

$3.69 

$2.61 

1.41 

1966.. 

3.88 

2.72 

1.43 

1967.. 

4.11 

2.83 

1.45 

1968.. 

4.40 

3.01 

1.46 

1969.. 

4.78 

3.19 

L50 

1970.. 

5.24 

3.36 

L56 

1971.. 

5.68 

3.57 

1.59 

1972.. 

6.03 

3.81 

1.58 

1973.. 

6.37 

4.08 

1.56 

1974.. 

6.75 

4.41 

1.53 

1975.. 

7.24 

4.81 

1.51 

1976.. 

7.67 

5.19 

1.48 

RATIO 

OF  ENGINEERING   NEWS 

RECORD  BUILDING  COST 

NDEX  (ENR)  TO  AGGREGATE  PRICE  MEASURES 

ENR/CPI  > 

ENR/WPI J 

ENR/WPI  C» 

1965.. 

0.988 

0.966 

0.968 

1966.. 

.996 

.971 

.983 

1967.. 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1968.. 

-..:....         1.031 

1.048 

1.047 

1969 

1.072 

1.105 

1.111 

1970.. 

1.070 

1.127 

1.131 

1971.. 

1.1S9 

1.232 

1.231 

1972.. 

1.239 

1.303 

1.317 

1973.. 

1.266 

1.250 

1.338 

1974.. 

1.207 

1.114 

1.159 

1975.. 

1.199 

1.105 

1.127 

1976.. 

1.237 

1.153 

1.157 

RATIOS  OF  BOECKH  INDEX  TO  AGGREGATE  PRICE 
MEASURES 


I  CPI— Consumer  Price  Index. 
>  WPI— Wholesale  Price  Index. 

3  WPIC— Wholesale    Price    Index,    industrial    commodities 
component 


Ratio  to— 

CPI' 

WPP 

WPIC» 

1965 

0.953 

0.932 

0.934 

1966 

.965 

.941 

.952 

1967 

1.000 

1.000 

LOOO 

1968 

1. 025 

1.042 

1.041 

1969 

1.042 

1.075 

1.080 

1970 

1.058 

1.115 

1.120 

1971 

1. 104 

1.174 

1.173 

1972 

1. 156 

1.216 

1.22S 

1973 

1. 160 

1.146 

1.227 

1974 

1. 158 

1.069 

1.112 

1975 

1. 171 

1.080 

1.101 

1976 

1.202 

1.120 

1.124 

>  CPI— Consumer  Price  Index. 
'  WPI— Wholesale  Price  Index. 
'  WPIC— Wholesale    Price    Index,    industrial    commodities 

component 

RATIO  OF  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  CONSTRUC- 
TION COST  INDEX  (BLS)  TO  AGGREGATE  PRICE 
MEASURES 


BLS  i/CPI » 

BLS/WPI  > 

BLS/WPIC* 

1965 

1.018 

0.996 

0.997 

1966 

1.015 

.990 

1.000 

1967 

1.001 

1.000 

1.002 

1968 

1.008 

1.024 

1.023 

1969 

1.008 

1.040 

1.045 

1970 

.968 

1.021 

1.024 

1971 

.987 

1.049 

1.048 

1972 

1.008 

1.060 

1.071 

1973 

1.027 

1.015 

1.086 

1974 

1.094 

1.010 

1.051 

1975 

1.094 

1.009 

1.029 

1976 

1.102 

1.027 

1.030 

<  BLS  index  is  wholesale  price  index  for  materials  used  in 
construction. 

2  CPI— Consumer  Price  Index. 

5  WPI— Wholesale  Price  Index.  . 

<  WPIC— Wholesale    Price    Index,    Industrial    commodities 
component 

PRODUCTIVITY 


Output  per  man-hour 


Construction 
industry 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 


107.5 

102.5 

100.0 

106.0 

100.2 

96.7 

106.5 

113.5 

110.9 

93.0 

89.2 

94.0 


Nonfarm 

business 

sector 

95. 9 
98.2 
100.0 
103.3 
103.1 
103.5 
106.4 
109.6 
111.4 
107.5 
109.7 
114.2 


Manufacturing 
sector 


98.4 

99.7 
100.0 
103.7 
104.9 
104.8 
110.3 
116.0 
119.3 
114.7 
115.1 


Average  sales  price,  new  one-family  houses 

Percent 

Price  change 

1965 — $21,600  4.9 

1966  .-- ---     23,300  8.4 

1967             24,600  5.6 

1968    26,600  8.1 

1969    27,900  4.9 

1970          26.600  —4.7 

1971               28.300  6.4 

1972               —     30,500  7.8 

1973        35,600  16.4 

1974 38,900  9.6 

1975   '"               42,600  9.5 

1976*" 47,400  11.3 

•  Three-quarter  average. 

Median  earnings,  1970 

Union    Nonunion 

members  workers 

All  Industries $8,609  $7,462 

Manufacturing   8.173  8,073 

Transportation  and  util- 
ities         8.128  8,414 

Services 7,900  6,864 

Government 9,662  9,021 

Construction 11,218  7.282 


8800 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  CONTRACT 


CONSTRI  CTION  UNIONS,  AFL-CIO  AND  UNAFFILIATED 


All  construction  unions 

Percent  of 

total  union 

Members       member- 

(milllons)  ship 


1956. 
1958. 
1960. 
1962. 
1964.. 
1966. 
1968. 
1970.. 
1972.. 
1974.. 


2.123 
2.324 
2.271 
2.417 
2.323 
2.463 
2.541 
2.S76 
2.752 
2.73S 


11.7 
12.9 
12.6 
13.8 
13.0 
12.9 
12.6 
12.4 
13.2 
11.3 


MINORITY  PARTICIPATIOI 

IPercent  of  memb^rsh 


Total 
minorities 


Blicit 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1971. 
1972. 
1974.. 


NA 
NA 
13.3 
15.0 
15.6 
15.7 


14 
4 

.8 
.2 
.3 
.8 


MINORITY  PARTICIPA  ION  IN  BUILDING  TRADES 


Total 

members 
of  reporting  — 
loeali 
(millions)  Total 


Minorit  r  members  of  reporting  locals  (thousands) 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1971. 
1972. 
1974. 


L2S8 
1.131 

1.495 
1.658 
1.604 
1.334 


NA 
NA 
198.8 
148.3 
250.8 
208.9 


LABOR  FORCE 
IPercent  of  wage  an 


All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Transportation  and  utilities. 

Trade 

Services * 

Government 

Construction 


BLACKS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF 


AH  industries 

Manufacturing 

Transportation  and  utilities 

Trade 

Services 

Government 

Construction... 
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AFL-CIO  construction 
unions 


Unaffiliated  construction 


Members 
(millions) 


Percent  of 
total  AFL- 
CIO  mem- 
bership 


Members 
(millions) 


Percent  of 

unaffiliated 

membership 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  FOR  MALES  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
IPercent] 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


2.122 
2.256 
2.203 
2.339 
2.248 
2. 380 
2.452 
2.476 
2.652 
2.634 


12.8 
15.2 
14.7 
15.8 
14.9 
14.7 
15.8 
15.6 
16.1 
15.6 


0.001 
.068 
.068 
.078 
.076 
.083 
.089 
.100 
.100 
.103 


2.2 
2.2 
2.8 
2.7 
2.8 
1.9 
2.1 
2.3 
2.2 


IN  BUILDING  TRADES  UNIONS 
ip  in  reporting  locals! 


Spanish 
surname 


1975. 
1976. 


15.2 
12.9 


14.3 
12.2 


24.2 

20.7 


CORPORATE  PROFITS-CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 
[Millions  of  dollarsi 


^    Profits         Corporate 
before  tax      tax  liability 


Profits 
aftertax 


Dividends 


Undistributed 
profits 


Indians 


Orientals     


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971.. 
1972. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 


1,416 

506 

1,601 

586 

1,822 

676 

1,904 

721 

1,971 

803 

1.895 

820 

2,152 

927 

2,054 

908 

2,099 

1,012 

2,351 

1,072 

2,132 

896 

910 

209 

1,015 

161 

1,146 

239 

1,183 

237 

1,168 

284 

1.075 

249 

1,225 

266 

1,146 

237 

1,087 

297 

1.279 

341 

1,236 

434 

701 
854 
907 
946 
884 
826 
959 
909 
790 
938 
802 


4.5 
4.4 
5.1 
5.7 
6.0 
6.4 


NA 
NA 

0.8 
.8 
.9 

1.2 


NA 
NA 
0.5 
.3 
.4 
.2 


SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRMS  ENGAGED  IN  CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 


1967 


1972   Percent  change 


Black 


Spanish 
Surname 


Indians 


Orientals 


106.3 
83.5 
102.1 
135.5 
133.6 
104.6 


56.1 
49.8 
77.0 
94.3 
96.9 
85.0 


NA 
NA 
12.2 
13.5 
14.4 
16.5 


NA 
NA 
7.6 
5.0 
5.8 
2.8 


Total  number  of  firms 

Number  of  firms  with  1  to  9  employees 
Number  of  firms  with  10  to  49  employees 
Number  of  firms  with  50  to  99  employees 
Number  of  firms  with  100  or  more  employees 


368.771 


437.941 


18.8 


301, 587 

56, 920 

6,419 

3,845 


351. 494 

73, 937 

7,991 

4.519 


16.5 
29.9 
24.4 
17.5 


BUSINESS  FAILURES 


TaW 


Construction 


Number 


Percent 
of  total 


JNIONIZATION.  1970 
salary  worlters  in  unions] 


Percent  of 
otal  workers 


Percent  of 

total  white 

workers 


20.4 
23.8 
44.8 
10.2 
7.8 
22.2 
39.2 


20.2 
33.1 
45.0 
9.9 
7.3 
21.2 
39.8 


Percent  of 

total  nonwhite 

workers 


21.8 
39.4 
42.9 
12.8 
10.4 
28.5 
33.4 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972.. 

1973 

1974 

1975 

19761 


13, 514 

13,061 

12, 364 

9,636 

9,154 

10,748 

10,326 

9,566 

9,345 

9,915 

11,432 

8,162 


2,513 
2,510 
2,261 
1,670 
1,590 
1,687 
1,545 
1,375 
1,419 
1,840 
2,262 
1,489 


18.6 
19.2 
18.3 
17.3 
17.4 
15.7 
15.0 
14.4 
15.2 
18.6 
19.8 
18.2 


WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS,  1970 


Percent  of 
ttal  workers 


Percent  of 

unionized 

workers 


11.6 

10.7 
10.7 
8.0 
13.9 
12.8 
10.2 


12.4 
12.4 
10.3. 
10.1 
18.6 
16.5 
8.7 


Percent  of 

nonunionized 

workers 


11.4 
9.8 
11.1 
7.8 
13.5 
11.8 
11.2 


1 10  mo. 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  AVERAGE  LIABILITY  PER  FAILURE 


I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 

1964.. 
1965.. 
1966_. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972_. 
1973-. 
1974.. 
1975.. 
1976 '. 


Liabilities 
(millions) 


{201.4 

193.0 
243.5 
231.4 
262.4 
291.0 
326.4 
323.7 
212.5 
171.7 
231.5 
222.4 
193.5 
309.1 
526.6 
640.8 
350.6 


Average 
liability 


Failures 

per  failure 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

2.607 

J77.25 

2.752 

70.13 

2.703 

90.09 

2.401 

96.38 

2.388 

109. 88 

2.513 

115.80 

2.510 

130.04 

2.261 

143. 17 

1.670 

127.25 

1.590 

107.99 

1.687 

137.23 

1.545 

143.95 

1.375 

140. 73 

1.419 

217.83 

1.840 

286. 20 

2.262 

283. 29 

1.489 

235.46 

>  10  mo. 
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WORKERS  INVOLVED  IN  STRIKES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT 


WORK  STOPPAGES 


All  industries      Manufacturing 


Contract 
construction 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


2.5 
3.1 
4.4 
3.9 
3.5 
4.7 
4.6 
2.3 
3.0 


5.1 
4.8 
6.9 
6.0 
6.5 
5.8 
4.7 
3.4 
4.9 


9.5 
13.9 

9.5 
U.l 
12.6 
18.4 
13.2 
12.9 
10.1 


Number  of  contract 

construction  work 

stoppages 


Contract  construc- 
tion stoppages  as  a 
percent  of  all  U.S. 
stoppages 


Construction  workers 

as  a  percent  of  total 

employed  civilian 

labor  force 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


943 
977 
867 
912 
973 
1,137 
751 
701 
539 


23.8 
22.2 
18. 9 
111 
17.1 
19.9 
14.6 
14.0 

lai 


3.8 
3.8 
16 

17 
18 
18 
IS 
19 
19 


Employment  of  construction  workers 

(Thousands) 
1966 2708 

1966    2784 

1967   2707 

1968 2783 

1969   2971 

1970 2953 

1971  ___ 3019 

1972   8165 

1973   3311 

1974   3240 

1975 2767 

1976    2673 


Unemployment  rate 
[In  percent] 


Construction  costs 
[1967=100] 


Construc- 
tion 


1965   10.0 

1966   __  8.1 

1967    7.3 

1968 6.7 

1969 6.1 

1970    10.1 

1971    10.3 

1972    10.3 

1973 8.8 

1974  __ 10.8 

1975  _ 18.4 

1976    15.  e 


Total 

4.5 
3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3.6 
5.0 
6.0 


Wage  Material 
co6t6         costs 


1965  89.9  96.1 

1966  _.  94.6  98.7 

1967 100.0  100.0 

1968  — 107.2  106.0 

1969  ._ _.  116.4  110.7 

1970  127.6  112.6 

1971  188.2  119.7 

1972  146.8  126.2 

1973  165.1  136.7 

1974 164.2  161.6 

1975  176.4  176.4 

1976  186.7  187.8 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Nonresidential 

New  housing      construction 

units         (millions) 


Hourly  earnings 


Electricians      Construction 


1965 13,373 

1966 '3,658 

1967 J  4, 975 

1968 J  5, 810 

1969 '3,957 

1970 8  5,183 

1971 >8,952 

1972 3  10,361 

1973 »6,493 

1974 3  4,407 

1975 3  4,304 

1976 p=3  4,873 


$42.1 

38.9 

35.3 

55.7 

47.2 

41.6 

86.2 

72.0 

93.2 

134.0 

116.7 

NA 


$4.50 
4.65 
4.74 
4.95 
5.35 
5.85 
6.35 
7.24 
7.82 
8.10 
8.93 
9.94 


$3.75 
3.90 
4.00 
4.26 
4.51 
5.01 
5.61 
6.47 
7.12 
7.54 
7.99 
8.49 


Cost  index 
(1967  =  100) 


92.0 
96.8 
100.0 
106.9 
114.3 
119.8 
135.6 
149.2 
169.4 
179.7 
186.6 
198.8 


■  12,000  permit  issuing  places. 
>  13,000  permit  issuing  places. 
'  14,000  permit  issuing  places. 
p=  preliminary. 

Note:  Prior  to  1967,  excludes  Shelby  and  Walker  Counties;  prior  to  1973,  excludes  St.   Clair 
County. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 


Nonresi- 

New  dential 

housing  construction 

units      (millions) 


Hourly  earnings 


Electri- 
cians 


1965 113.487  NA 

1966 "11,813  NA 

1967 M8,426  NA 

1968 2  31,027  NA 

1969 '25,569  NA 

1970 2  29,130  NA 

1971 2  29,938  NA 

1972 3  26,900  NA 

1973 3  26,139  NA 

1974 .....  3  23,332  NA 

1975.. 3  16,983  NA 

1976 '27,225  NA 


$4.47 
4.56 
4.56 
5.14 
5.80 
6.76 
7.20 
7.58 
8.03 
8.67 
9.27 
9.98 


Construc- 
tion 


$4.15 
4.26 
4.42 
4.51 
5.14 
5.67 
6.19 
7.19 
7.59 
8.43 
8.83 
9.63 


Cost  Consumer 

index  price 

(1967=  index 

100)  (1967=100) 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Nonresi- 

New  dential 

housing  construction 

units      (miltions) 


Hourly  earnings 

Electri-      Construc- 
cians  tion 


Cost  Consumer 

index  price 

(1967=  Index 

100)  (1967=100) 


1965 147,161 

1966 144,973 

1967 245,208 

1968 »46,862 

1969 >37.809 

1970 >40,397 

1971 254,485 

1972 358,130 

1973 »29.226 

1974 »20,151 

1975 37,363 

1976 38,056 


$432.5 
552.7 
462.3 
722.8 
591.3 
677.8 
555.9 
456.3 
552.8 
346.7 
292.4 
NA 


$7.12 

7.15 

7.28 

7.61 

7.71 

9.91 

10.61 

1L18 

12.67 

13.28 

14.80 

15.02 


$8.38 

6.67 

6.93 

7.31 

7.63 

9.06 

9.78 

11.08 

11.69 

12.33 

13.05 

1181 


91.8 
95.5 
100.0 
106.2 
110.7 


119. 
134. 
142. 
157. 
169. 
181. 


190.9 


94.3 

97.5 

100.0 

104.3 

iia8 

119.0 
125.9 
131.4 
139.7 
154.7 
166.6 
176.0 


I  12,000  permit  issuing  places. 
-  13,000  permit  Issuing  places. 
3 14,000  permit  Issuing  places. 

Note:  Prior  to  1973,  excludes  Putnam  County,  New  York  and  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey  and 
excludes  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  New  York. 


91.6 
96.6 
100.0 
105.6 
118.7 
127.5 
135.6 
148.9 
169.2 
182.4 
187.2 
205.0 


93.8 
97.1 
100.0 
104.5 
111.3 
117.8 
121.3 
124.9 
132.0 
145.3 
158.2 
167.7 


1 12,000  permit  Issuing  places. 
2 13,000  permit  Issuing  places. 
3 14,000  permit  issuing  places. 

Note:  Prior  to  1967,  excludes  Kaufman  and  Rockwell  Counties;  prior  to  1973.  excludes  Fort 
Worth  in  title  and  Hood,  Johnson,  Parker,  Tarrant,  and  Wise  Counties. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Nonresi- 

New  dential 

housing  construction 

units      (millions) 


Hourly  earnings 


Electri- 
cians 


Construc- 
tion 


Cost  Consumer 

index  price 

(1967==  Index 

100)  (1967=100) 


1965 130,271  $358.0  $6.51 

1966 114,707  330.3  6.91 

1967 215,600  301.5  7.32 

1968 2  20,616  277.3  7.32 

1969 221,143  370.0  8.28 

1970 2  25,643  249.0  9.09 

1971 238,766  571.0  8.82 

1972 '36,559  313.1  10.92 

1973 327,235  373.5  10.97 

1974 '11,985  328.0  11.72 

1975 '12,117  458.6  12.94 

1976 '16,789  NA  15.05 


$6.38 

6.67 

6.93 

7.31 

7.63 

9.06 

9.78 

11.08 

11.69 

12.33 

13.05 

13.81 


89.5 
95.3 
100.0 
106.2 
115.8 
119.6 
129.0 
141.2 
161.4 
170.5 
186.6 
209.3 


94.7 
97.1 
100.0 
104.5 
110.2 
115.8 
120.1 
124.3 
131.5 
144.4 
159.1 
167.4 


1  12,000  permit  issuing  places. 
2 13,000  permit  issuing  places. 
3 14,000  permit  issuing  places. 
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SENATOR  iJIAHY   ADDRdSSES 
ERGY  NEEDS  OP  AGRIC  JL' 


Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr. 
wish  to  share  with  my  fellotp 
an  address  by  our  colleague 
mont,  Senator  Leahy,  whlcl 

sented  to  the  National 

Directors  of  State  Departmeifs 
cultiu-e  at  their  recent 
Washington. 

In  this  address  Senator 
cussed  one  of  the  most  crucli^ 
now  facing  our  food  system 
ture's  Increasing  dependency 
He  points  out  that  the  ^. . 
eflBciency  of  our  fanners  is  ._ 
upon  finite  or  interruptable 
energy,   and  as  such   has 
vulnerable  for  comfort. 

He  correctly  states  that  we 
a  priority  research  effort 
ward  providing  low-cost, 
ergy  for  our  agricultural 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  

sent  that  Senator  Leahy's 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii 
as  follows : 


President,   I 

Senators 

from  Ver- 

was  pre- 

Asst>clation  of 

of  Agri- 

meetfcg  here  in 

]  >EAHY   dis- 

problems 

Agricul- 

bn  energy. 

produi  itivity  and 

lai  gely  based 

30iu*ces  of 

b  Kjome   too 

r  lust  adopt 

dl-ected  to- 

noi  finite  en- 

prodiiction  sys- 

unanliious  con- 
address  be 


tie 
tie 


Speech  by  Senator  Leai  y 


oie 


onst  mer 


posltl  '6 

enormoi  isly 
conscto  luness 


Throughout  the  '603  and  Into  , 
abundant  supply  of  food  and  nben 
for  granted.  The  "farm  problem 
bursting  surpluses.  Our  problem  \ 
to  balance  production  with  deman 
to  assure  farmers  adequate  price 
protection.  The  tide  began  turn 
and  by   1974  the  situation  was 
verted.  The  "farm  problem"  was 
Itlea. 

With  the  dramatic  turnabout, 
went  from  back  page  filler  to 
headlines. 

This  new  attention  has  been 

by  a  new  awareness.  New  faces  are 
at  the  committee  hearings — consi 
ers.  envlronmentallsta,  mlnorltlei 
farm  workers,  religious  leaders,  an, 
who  are  concerned  with  domestic 
and  the  hunger  In  the  less 
tries. 

This  new  awareness  can  be  an 
asset  If  we  approach  It  In  a  posltlvfe 
Our  chances  of  achieving 
In  Congress  wUl  increase 

can  use  this  new  public ^^^. 

build  a  broad  base  of  support  for  . 
The  climate   for  more  positive 
further  enhanced  by  an  Improved 
ship  between  Congress  and  the 
of   Agriculture.   Par   too   often, 
and  political  stalemate  of  recent 
an  unproductive  atmosphere.  I 
diet  that  we  will  agree  on  every 
coma,  of  every  bill.  But  I  do  p 
mosphere  In  which  we  can  get 
pushed  with  a  minimum  of  ( 

In   the  last   few  weeks  the  »j 
been  on  the  Farm  Bill  hearings 
sparked  much  discussion.  The  hfe» 
has  consistently  been  jam-packed 
dltlonal  hearings  have  had  to  be 
The   testimony  so  far  has  bro, 
clearly  that   whatever  legislation 
enacted,  it  must  delicately  balanci 
ber   Of   competing   objectives— ma 
of  a  strong  market  orientation  for 
agriculture,    the   greatest    possible 
for  farmers  to  make  their  own 
decisions,  maximum  price  a 
tect  farmers  from  economic  -., 
as  to  provide  a  stable  supply  „^ 
fiber  to  consumers,  and  minimum 
our  t£i.xpayers 


i  he  '708,  an 
was  taken 
was  bin- 
on  how 
i,  and  how 
t  market 
tumlAg  In  1972, 
;learly  In- 
of  scarc- 


^as 


tte 
ye«rs 
dc 
'  le 
pred  ct 
moe 
contr  >versy. 
spoi  light  has 
vhlch  has 
room 
and  ad- 
iheduled. 
brought  forth 
Ls   Anally 
a  num- 
objectlves — mal  titenance 
^merlcan 
freedom 
management 


assuranc  i 


dlsa8t4r 
of 
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address 
Record, 


ac  iompanled 

testifying 
lead- 
.  migrant 
\  all  those 
nutrition 
develobed  coun- 


cur ' 


hea:  Ing 


EN-         This  bill  is  truly  a  comprehensive  meas- 
,TURE  "''«•  treating  a  broad  scope  of  topics.  Neces- 

sarily, It  deals  with  our  basic  agricultural 
commodity  programs,  with  the  very  Impor- 
tant domestic  feeding  programs,  with  our 
principal  International  food  program,  P.L. 
480,  and  with  many  other  Important  food  and 
agricultural  subjects. 

Most  of  these  policy  Initiatives  deal  with 
problems  of  the  present  or  of  the  past.  How- 
ever, another  section  of  the  bill— Improved 
agricultural  research — ^looks  to  the  future. 
The  goal  of  agrlcult\u-al  research  Is  to  de- 
velop the  knowledge  and  technology  to  in- 
sure an  abundance  of  high  quality  agricul- 
tural products,  maintain  a  permanent  and 
viable  agricultural  system,  Improve  the 
nutritional  well-being  of  our  people,  Improve 
the  management  and  use  of  our  natural  and 
renewable  resources,  and  promote  higher  liv- 
ing standards  In  rural  America. 

Our  support  In  the  past  for  agricultural 
research  has  been,  to  say  the  least.  Inade- 
quate. Despite  the  Incredible  turnabout  from 
agrlciUtural  surpluses  to  severe  shortages 
agricultural  research  last  year  was  funded 
at  the  same  level  as  In  1967.  Contrast  this 
with  the  fact  that  HEW  and  ERDA  were  each 
allocated  five  times  as  much  for  research  and 
development  In  their  areas  of  concern. 

The  Farm  Bill  attempts  to  reverse  this 
lack  of  support.  It  specifies  that  food  and 
agricultural  research  will  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  one  half  of  one  percent  of 
the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  domestic  ex- 
penditures and  gross  agricultural  exports. 
It  attempts  to  achieve  more  cost-effective 
research  programs  while  maintaining  the 
continuity  and  the  strength  of  the  cvurent 
system. 

However,  increased  funding  routinely  al- 
located for  the  types  of  research  conducted 
In  the  past  would  not  necessarily  be  a  step 
forward.  Agricultural  research  must  head 
in  new  directions.  As  Dr.  S.  H.  Wlttwer. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences Board  on  Agriculture  and  Renewable 
Resources,  recently  stated: 

"Pood  production  strategy  in  the  past 
was  to  grow  two  ears  of  com  or  two  blades 
Of  grass  where  one  grew  before.  Enhance- 
ment of  productivity  should  stUl  rank  first 
in  agricultural  priorities.  But  there  are  now 
other  urgent  priorities." 

One  of  these  urgent  priorities  Is  inten- 
sive research  for  reducing  agriculture's  de- 
pendence on  finite  or  Interruptlble  sources 
of  energy. 

Agriculture  has  changed  from  being  labor- 
intensive  to  being  energy-Intensive.  In  the 
first  decade  of  this  century  It  required  one 
farmer  to  feed  six  non-farmers.  Today  that 
ratio  Is  almost  one  to  fifty.  But  there  has 
been  a  trade-off.  In  the  same  span  of  time 
we  have  Increased  20  fold  our  agricultural 
energy  usage. 

Pew  Americans  realize  that  It  requires  as 
much  energy  to  grow  an  acre  of  caullfiower 
as  It  does  to  manufacture  a  slx-passeneer 
automobile.  * 

The  fact  Is  that  agriculture  Is  one  of  our 
most  significant  energy  consumers.  Agricul- 
tural energy,  accounting  for  about  3.5  per- 
cent of  aU  VS.  energy  use.  is  a  modest 
amount  compared  with  that  of  transporta- 
tion, which  uses  25  percent  of  the  nation's 
energy,  or  that  of  resldentUl  and  commercial 
space  heating,  which  uses  about  18  percent 
of  the  nation's  energy.  Among  U.S.  Indus- 
tries, agriculture  ranks  third  after  steel  and 
petrochemicals  among  the  major  consumers 
of  energy. 

Because  of  the  relatively  modest  amount 
of  the  country's  total  use  of  energy  going 
Into  agricultural  production.  It  is  Important 
to  keep  In  mind  that  any  reduction  in 
energy  going  to  that  area  would  have  little 
influence  on  the  total  U.S.  energy  situation, 
but  would  have  a  serious  disruptive  effect  on 
agricultural  output. 
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Therefore,  we  should  ensure  that  In  the 
event  of  another  energy  crisis  agriculture 
receives  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to 
continue  production.  We  must  prepare  oiu-- 
selves  v^th  something  other  than  stop-gap 
measures.  In  coming  years  shortages  are  go- 
ing to  become  increasingly  more  frequent, 
for  many  of  ovu-  present  sources  of  energy 
may  soon  be  greatly  diminished  and  In  some 
cases  exhausted  completely. 

As  a  result,  our  food  production  system 
has  become  too  vulnerable  for  comfort.  We 
must  direct  an  increasing  amount  of  our 
research  funds  to  developing  easily-acces- 
sible, low-cost,  renewable  energy  supplies. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the 
kind  of  research  I  am  talking  about.  In  my 
own  state  of  Vermont,  wood  has  become  a 
major  source  of  energy  both  on  and  off  the 
farm.  A  recent  study  showed  that  55  percent 
of  Vermonters  used  wood  as  a  supplemental 
source  of  heating,  while  8  percent  used  wood 
as  their  primary  source.  In  addition,  much 
research  has  been  done  In  Vermont  on 
Anaerobic  Digesters  as  a  Methane  gas  gene- 
rator. Clearly,  with  the  dairy  Industry  as  a 
major  component  of  agriculture  in  Ver- 
mont, It  only  makes  sense  to  effectively  use 
what  was  once  considered  "waste." 

And  across  the  country  other  programs 
have  also  demonstrated  that  there  are  effec- 
tive alternatives  to  our  present  production 
methods.  For  example,  sludge-treated  In- 
fertUe  sandy  Minnesota  soil  produced  over 
200  bushels  of  com  per  acre  during  the  past 
two  years.  No  soU  or  water  poUutlon  was 
detected  during  this  time,  nor  was  quality 
impaired.  This  method  saved  energy  by 
minimizing  the  need  for  fertilizer  and  eli- 
minating the  expensive  Incineration.  In  addi- 
tion. Agricultural  Research  Service  projects 
have  demonstrated  the  technical  feaslbUlty 
of  curing  or  drying  several  kinds  of  crops 
and  of  heating  Uvestock  shelter  and  green-' 
houses  with  solar  power. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  with  adequate  research 
and  development  our  agricultural  procedures 
can  m  time  become  self-sufficient  in  their 
energy  supply. 

As  I  have  said,  any  reduction  in  energy 
usage  In  agricultural  production  wlU  have 
little  Influence  on  the  total  U.S.  energy 
picture.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  steps  in 
our  food  system  after  the  food  Is  produced 
uses  four  times  the  energy  required  to  pro- 
duce the  food.  Whereas  the  production  of 
food  requires  only  3.5  percent  of  our  nation's 
total  energy  consumption,  the  food  system 
as  a  whole— storing,  processing,  packaglnK 
transporting  and  cooking— accounts  foiTover 
16  percent  of  all  energy  used  In  the  US 

Clearly  then,  we  who  are  Involved  with 
agriculture.  In  any  way.  have  a  responsibility 
to  share  In  the  national  effort  to  reduce  ovir 
use  of  energy  and  to  help  find  new  renew- 
able sources. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  since 
February  4    when  I  Introduced  S    621 
the  DNA  Research  Act  of  1977,  there  has 
been  a  growing  expression  of  concern 
from  my  colleagues  and  the  public  about 
research    involving    recombinant    DNA 
molecules.  Several  additional  bUls  have 
been  Introduced  on  the  subject,  and  the 
administration  Is  also  expected  to  have 
a  proposal  soon.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Scientific  Research,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Senator  Kennedy,  will  hold 
hearings  on  these  bills  on  April  6,  1977 
We  can  be  confident  that  the  distin- 
guished   Senator   from    Massachusetts 
who  has  led  the  Senate  for  many  years 
on  health-related  Issues,  including  that 
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of  recombinant  DNA  research,  will  work 
with  his  subcommittee  to  develop  legis- 
lation that  is  fair  and  sound.  My  con- 
cern is  not  that  any  one  particular  bill 
passes,  but  that  the  issue  is  responsibly 
met  by  the  Congress. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday,  March  20,  1977,  was 
an  article  by  Mr.  George  P.  Will,  en- 
titled "DNA-Splicing,  AKA  Progress."  I 
think  the  piece  is  well  written  and 
touches  many  of  the  most  pertinent 
issues  we  must  face.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  my  colleagues  who 
might  not  have  had  a  chance  to  read  it 
may  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DNA-Splicing,  AKA  Progress 
(By  George  F.  WlU) 

The  pace  of  scientific  achievement  is  accel- 
erating, and  government's  ability  to  cope 
with  It  Is  not.  Today  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search— the  recomblnlng  of  genetic  materials 
to  create  new  forms  of  life — raises  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  poet  Valery:  "Can  the 
human  mind  master  what  the  human  mind 
has  made?" 

DNA  Is  the  material  by  which  heredity  Is 
programmed  in  all  living  things.  Gene-spUc- 
l;ig,  or  "genetic  engineering."  transplanting 
selected  genes  from  one  organism  into  an- 
other, began  less  than  a  decade  ago.  It  is 
occurring  at  approximately  100  VS.  loca- 
tions, and  many  more  worldwide.  George 
Wald,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  who  opposes  such 
research,  calls  it,  not  without  reason,  "the 
biggest  break  with  nature  that  has  occurred 
in  human  history." 

Such  research  may  produce  great  benefit.s 
or  injuries,  or  both.  Benefits  could  include 
progress  against  genetic  diseases  or  viral 
cancer.  There  could  be  new  forms  of  life 
useful  in  agricultiu-e  (a  "superwheat,"  or 
plants  that  produce  their  own  fertilizer)  and 
In  combating  pollution  (an  organism  that 
"eats"  oil  spills).  Injuries  could  include  the 
devaistation  of  the  planet  by  new  microbes 
that  cause  new  diseases  In  people  or  plants. 
Man  can  now  play  Creator,  but  when  he 
begins  "engineering"  new  life  he  cannot 
know  exactly  what  his  creation  will  be.  He 
may  be  inventing  a  new  cure  or  a  new  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  some  scientists  feel  that 
It  iB  impudent  for  government  to  scrutinize 
as  well  as  subsidize  their  enterprises. 

But  whether,  or  under  what  conditions, 
molecular  biologists  should  Intervene  in  the 
evolutionary  process  Is.  properly,  a  political, 
not  a  biological,  question.  It  Involves  society's 
safety  and  values.  Professor  Stephen  Toul- 
mln,  a  philosopher  of  science,  says: 

"I  can  think  of  no  prior  case  in  which  the 
actual  conduct  of  experiments  in  a  basic  nat- 
ural science  itself  directly  posed  a  threat  of 
general  public  harm.  .  .  .  The  very  heart  of 
the  DNA  problem  Is  the  fact  that  any  'rogue' 
agents  produced  artificially  .  .  .  will  have  the 
power  to  multiply  themselves  and  spread 
throughout  the  population  at  large." 

Last  June,  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
Issued  guidelines  governing  the  DNA  research 
It  funds.  Researchers  have  shown  responsl- 
bUlty  about  self -regulation,  including  a  mor- 
atorium on  certain  kinds  of  projects.  But  it  is 
rea-sonable  to  expect  this  nation,  which  has 
so  much  to  gain  or  lose  from  recombinant 
DNA,  to  adopt  national  regulation  of  It. 
Without  national  regulation,  there  will  be 
a  quUtwork  of  local  regulations,  including 
some  prohibitions. 

Government  regulation  provokes  opposi- 
tion In  the  name  of  "academic  freedom"  or 
"the  autonomy  of  science."  But  civilization 
will  not  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  If  some  sci- 
entific enterprises  are  regulated  to  prevent 


damage — physical  or  moral — to  the  commu- 
nity. (Some  serious  persons  argue  that  vari- 
ous experiments.  Including  some  on  fetuses, 
damage  society's  moral  senslbUity.)  The  sci- 
entist's crucial  freedom  is  to  pursue  and 
publish  the  truth  without  restrictions  based 
on  narrow  ideological  reasons. 

Unfortvmately.  chances  for  calamitous  hu- 
man errors  are  increasing  exponentially:  a 
bright  high  school  student  can  practice  gene- 
splicing.  And  biology  Is  not  the  only  source 
of  staggering  new  problems. 

On  my  desk  is  a  court  opinion  In  an  envi- 
ronmental case.  It  concerns  the  disposal  of 
waste  from  nuclear  power  plants.  Of  special 
concern  Is  plutonium.  a  microscopic  particle 
of  which.  Inhaled,  may  cause  cancer.  The 
half -life  of  Plutonium  is  25.000  years  and  it 
Is  not  harmless  for  250,000  years. 

Even  the  most  sophisticated  technology 
for  storing  plutonium  would  require  some 
surveillance  and  maintenance.  The  court 
notes,  rather  drolly.  that  Neanderthal  man 
appeared  "only  75,000  years  ago,  and  that 
when  we  talk  about  a  260,000-year  conunlt- 
ment  for  storing  plutonium.  "the  problems 
involved  are  not  merely  technical,  but  Involve 
basic  philosophical  Issues  concerning  man's 
ability  to  make  commitments  which  wUl  re- 
quire stable  social  structures  for  unprece- 
dented periods." 

Unprecedented?  "Institutional  arrange- 
ments do  not  exist  and  never  have  existed 
to  guarantee  the  monitoring  or  attendance 
upon  storage  facilities  over  a  mUlenlxim."  A 
mUlenlum?  That  falls  249.000  years  short. 

Suppose  wastes  were  stored  in  those  salt 
beds  In  Lyons,  Kansas.  Meaning  no  offense 
to  Lyons,  which  has  been  immune  to  modem 
turbulence,  we  must  wonder:  Can  mankind 
rest  assvired  that  It  will  be  immune  until 
251,976  A.D.?  It  is  enough  to  make  you 
think  progress  has  gone  on  too  long. 


AMBASSADOR  OP  JAPAN  SPEAKS  IN 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
friends  and  allies. 

On  March  10,  1977,  His  Excellency 
Pumihiko  Togo,  Ambassador  of  Japan, 
spoke  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville. 

His  address  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks   by  His  Excellency  Fumihiko 

Togo,  Ambassador  of  Japan 
My  wife  and  I  are  very  happy  to  be  with 
you  on  this  historic  campus.  We  are  deeply 
moved  to  realize  that  the  first  Rector  of  this 
University,  and  the  architect  of  several  of  its 
handsome  buildings,  was  also  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  American  democracy, 
and  one  of  the  truly  great  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principles  for  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
stood  are  honored  in  Japan,  too,  as  they 
must  be  in  every  land  whose  people  love 
liberty.  The  political  principles  nourished  in 
the  Old  Dominion  for  at  least  three  centuries 
have  profoundly  influenced  the  aspirations 
of  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Like  the  United  States,  Japan  has  recently 
undergone  a  hard-fought  national  election, 
which  resulted  in  a  change  in  national  lead- 
ership. In  just  two  weeks,  our  two  newly 
elected  heads  of  government  will  meet  In 
Washington. 

Within  another  few  months,  Prime  Min- 
ister Fukuda  and  President  Carter  will  join 
the  leaders  of  other  major  economic  powers, 
among  the  industrial  democracies,  in  the 
third  such  "summit"  meeting  in  less  than 


two  years.  At  this  stunmit  also  the  common 
concern  will  include  the  harmonization  of 
policies  among  the  leading  Industrial  democ- 
racies in  such  areas  as  stimulating  world 
economic  recovery,  promoting  price  stability 
meeting  the  problems  of  energy  supplies  and 
pricing,  and  responding  constructively  to  the 
trade  and  development  problems  of  the  third 
world. 

This  is  a  formidable  agenda,  demanding 
untiring  efforts,  hard  negotiations  and  en- 
lightened leadership.  However,  It  is  prob- 
ably possible  to  detect  some  encouraging 
signs  as  compared  with  the  general  situation 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  disruptive  effect  of  another  big  Jump 
in  world  oU  prices  has  been  avoided,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Hopefully  the  trend  will  con- 
tinue If  even  a  little  progress  can  be  made 
this  year  toward  a  just  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment m  the  Middle  East.  Moving  toward  this 
goal  would  serve  the  political  and  econMnlc 
interests  of  all  nations,  including  all  the 
Middle  Eastern  states  as  well  as  ourselves. 
We  have  also  avoided  the  threatened  con- 
frontation between  the  IndustrtaUzed  North- 
em  and  the  developing  Southem  Hemis- 
pheres on  problems  of  the  terms  of  trade  and 
aid,  and  the  issue  of  "redistribution  of 
world  wealth".  There  are  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  these  Issues  can  be  approached,  at 
the  summit  and  throughout  the  year,  with 
reason  Instead  of  emotion. 

World  economic  recovery  has  not  been  so 
strong  and  steady  as  we  all  shovUd  like.  There 
has  been  a  pause  in  the  rate  of  recovery  of 
all  the  indiastrial  democracies.  Including  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  the  Interna- 
tional payments  positions  of  some  European 
countries  are  still  under  stress. 

Nonetheless,  a  general  economic  recovery 
led  by  the  United  States  and  suppwted  by 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  is  under  way. 
World  inflation  has  not  been  halted,  but  it 
is  being  contained  or  reduced  In  most  of  the 
major  world-trading  economies.  And  world 
trade  is  once  again  expanding  although  at 
some  cost  In  temporary  trade  imbalances. 

The  key  to  our  continued  progress  on  all 
these  economic  fronts  Is  continuing  coopera- 
tion among  the  Industrial  democracies,  who 
together  generate  half  of  all  world  commerce. 
The  economic  policies  of  each  of  us  affects 
the  prosperity  of  all  of  us.  Indeed,  how  w«U 
we  perform  as  a  highly  Integrated  com- 
munity of  advanced  Indvistrtal  states  will 
profoundly  affect  the  current  economic 
health — and  future  prosperity — of  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  setting  for  next  week's  meeting 
In  Washington  between  Mr.  Fukuda  and  Mr. 
Carter,  and  for  their  later  meeting  at  the 
summit  with  the  leaders  of  other  Industrial 
democracies. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our 
shared  economic  problems  of  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  it  is  that  the  world  economy 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  Interdependent; 
our  economic  well-being  is  indivisible.  We 
are  also  learning,  I  believe,  that,  within  the 
world  economy,  our  own  commvmlty  of  In- 
dustrial democracies  is  an  increasingly  in- 
tegrated community.  We  will  prosper,  not  by 
restricting  our  trade  with  each  other,  but 
by  consistently  promoting  free,  fair  and  open 
trade  competition  and  capital  movements 
within  our  community. 

The  trading  partnership  between  our  two 
countries  is  the  largest  and  most  diversified 
trade  between  any  two  overseas  partners  In 
history,  doubling  in  value  every  five  years 
or  so.  There  are  occasional  problems  or  dis- 
agreements between  us  that  have  to  be  at- 
tended to:  frictions  such  as  the  recent  dif- 
ficult negotiations  over  offshore  fishing,  and 
current  complaints  about  the  surge  In  Amer- 
ican imports  of  color  TVs  and  steel.  Tet  we 
have  learned  to  deal  with  such  problems  re- 
sponsibly and  without  emotion,  looking  for 
mutually  satisfactory  solutions. 
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On  the  American  side,  there 
wider  appreciation  of  the  fact 
competition  Is  no  longer  basec 
and  cheap  prices.  In  fact, 
luiown   Japanese  TV 
Japanese  cars,  cameras  and 
stmaer  products — actually  sell 
than  comparable  American 
lean  consimiers,  in  other  wi 
to  pay  a  premium  for  Japane4e 
sign  and  performance. 

On  the  Japanese  side,  there 
appreciation  that  It  Is  not 
ness  to  press  a  competitive 
far.  Japanese  exporters  miist 
the  Impact  of  any  sudden 
volume  of  exports  to  a 
This  Is  especially  true  in  a 
economic  imcertalnty  and 
ment  throughout  the 

Both  sides  have  learned 
lesson  In  recent  years.  This 
our  growing  Interdependence, 
each  other,  but  also  with 
global  economy.  It  is  no  longe, 
any  country,  even  the  richly 
States,  to  go  it  alone.  We  all  mu^t 
where  else  for  material  goods 
tlal  to  our  survival— oil, 
even  the  advanced  technologic  i 
an  increasingly  Important  par ; 
tlonal  trade.  We  need  each 
under  a  free  and  fair  dlvlsloi 
tlonal  labor.  The  world 
becoming  Indivisible. 

Let  me  turn  to  another 
share  vital  common  interests 
maintaining  stability  and 
Pacific  Asia. 

Japan  Is  the  only  advanced 
democracy  In  Asia,  and  we  are 
allies  of  the  United  States. 
a  provocation  or  threat  to  no  o 

Within  tills  framework  of 
In  the  Western  Pacific  among 
States,  China  and  the  Soviet 
nations  of  Asia  can  realistically 
own   independent  goals  of 
and  regional  development 
outside  Intervention.  In  my 
of  talking  with  high  officials 
Asian  nations,  the  ASEAN 
tlcular,  I  find  that  they  share 
they  welcome  continuing 
patlon  in  Asian  affairs  for  Just 

The  Korean  Peninsula  Is  still 
vlded  rule,  and  no  substantial 
ward  unification  Is  In  sight.  It 
to  the  great  powers  concerned 
States,  China  and  the  Soviet 
courage  a  reduction  of  tension 
North  and  the  South,  but  in  the 
cumstances  the  United  States 
serves  as  a  deterrent  against 
of  the  precarious  balance  on 

We  all  recognize  that  nation4l 
ence   In   this   crowded   and 
world  cannot  rest  on  military 
alone.  Another,  equally  Importafct 
peace -building  is  the  promotion 
and  social  development  and  the 
regional  economic  and  political 
among  Asian   Nations.   Stable 
cannot  be  Imported  from  the 
self-help  efforts  for  development 
outside  support  If  they  are  to 
ASEAN  grouping  of  Southeast 
an  excellent  example  of  a 
tlon  which  is  already  embarked 
tive  self-help  measures. 

By  helping  to  strengthen  the 
Asian   interdependence,   and  by 
self-help  efforts  by  Asians  to 
way  In  the  larger  world  econom 
nese  people  believe  that  they 
trlbutlng  to  peace  and  stability  i 
Pacific  region. 

The  greatest  vision  of  Thomas 
that  American  freedom  and 
meaning  for  all  the  world's  peopl^ 
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been  out  of  date.  Yet  It  Is  a  long  historical 
struggle  to  translate  that  vision  into  reality. 
This  is  because  freedom  cannot  be  imposed; 
it  can  only  be  earned.  It  is  a  living  expression 
of  a  people's  tolerance  of  each  other,  their  re- 
spect for  law,  and  their  willingness  to  accept 
personal  responsibility  for  Improving  their 
own  condition  and  the  common  welfare. 

The  peoples  of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  together  great  tasks  to  perform  in  per- 
fecting our  own  societies,  and  in  helping 
build  a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
for  future  generations  of  all  nations  to 
Inherit. 
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CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
DESCRIBES  INNOVATIVE  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  innovative  and  effective  jobs 
programs  for  young  people  in  the  Na- 
tion is  being  run  in  my  own  home  State 
of  Minnesota.  The  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Center  for  Community 
Action,  and  has  been  in  existence  since 
1971. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
vide Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Henne- 
pin County  with  worthwhile,  quality 
projects  at  community  and  parkland 
sites  by  employing  and  training  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  youths  14  to 
21  years  old  during  the  summer  months. 
Participants  in  the  program  learn  the 
use  of  basic  hand  tools  and  construction 
techniques.  They  receive  training  in 
basic  work  skills,  like  how  to  show  up 
for  work  on  time  and  how  to  work  with 
others.  Best  of  all,  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  great  pride  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a  project  of  benefit  to  their 
own  local  community.  A  regular  wage 
provides  them  with  income  and  a  sense 
of  the  flnanclaJ  freedom  that  comes 
from  having  a  job. 

With  funding  from  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors,  the  Center  for  Com- 
munity Action  has  employed  7,000  dis- 
advantaged youths  in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  Hennepin  County  since  1971. 
These  young  people  have  made  major 
improvements  on  public  lands  in  the 
area,  and  the  beneficiaries  are  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there.  The  many  projects 
carried  out  by  the  CCA  are  described  in 
their  1976  annual  report. 

The  kinds  of  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  so  well  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  would  be  established  nationwide 
under  S.  170.  the  Comprehensive  Youth 
Employment  Act  of  1977,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  January  along  with  Senator 
Javits  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  on  youth  xm- 
employment  also  envisions  setting  up 
community  improvement  projects  which 
will  provide  youths  with  useful  and  pro- 
ductive work. 

The  Center  for  Community  Action's 
program  would  provide  an  excellent 
model  for  other  communities  who  want 
to  provide  their  own  young  people  with 
good  jobs  on  projects  that  provide  a  use- 
ful community  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Center 
for  Conmiunity  Action  and  excerpts  from 
the  CCA's  annual  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

Center  for  Community  Action, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  IS.  1977. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  Center  for 
Community  Action  recently  received  a  copy 
of  the  Comprehensive  Youth  Employment 
Act  of  1977  which  you  and  several  of  your 
colleagues  have  submitted  for  Senate  con- 
sideration. Members  of  our  staff  have  studied, 
the  text.  In  our  view  the  course  of  action  out- 
lined in  the  bill  is  sound  precisely  because 
the  youth  vmemployment  problem's  true  na- 
ture and  its  true  scope  are  recognized.  A 
youth's  view  of  society,  of  his  role  In  that 
society,  and  perhaps,  his  view  of  himself  is 
more  likely  to  be  determined  by  his  first  work 
experience  than  by  anything  he  will  learn 
In  school.  We  believe  that  this  is  particularly 
true  for  disadvantaged  youth.  For  millions 
of  young  Americans,  our  system  succeeds  or 
falls  here. 

We  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  this  Youth  Employment  Act,  but  will  pref- 
ace our  comments  by  a  brief  description  of 
who  we  are  and  what  we  have  been  doing  to 
give  you  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  per- 
spective. 

The  Center  for  tJommunlty  Action  is  a  pri- 
vate, non-profit  corporation  serving  the  pub- 
lic of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  suburban 
Hennepin  County  through  a  variety  of  sum- 
mer youth  projects.  Its  service  began  in  1971 
as  a  result  of  community  dialogue  initiated 
by  the  Rockfeller  Foundation  between  cor- 
porate representatives  and  area  young  people. 
These  discussions  took  place  all  across  the 
country.  Working  together,  businessmen  pro- 
vided advice  and  funds,  and  young  people 
designed  and  launched  programs  to  solve 
community  problems.  One  of  many  national 
and  local  programs,  only  CCA's  Riverfront 
Environmental  Effort  remains. 

Although  the  riverfront  has  been  the  focal 
point  for  CCA  since  1971,  CCA's  scope  has 
expanded  to  Include  work  sites  In  St.  Paul 
(1972),  participation  In  the  Wilderness  Work 
Camp  (1972),  supervision  of  a  day  camp, 
and  administration  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Youth  Employment  Program  (1976),  and 
establishment  of  the  Parklands  Project  In 
suburban  Hennepin  County,  neighborhood 
projects  In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and 
sponsorship  of  the  Mixed  Blood  Theatre 
(1976).  Throughout  this  growth  in  program 
development,  CCA's  objectives  have  remained 
the  same.  Each  summer  CCA  seeks  to  provide 
communities  with  a  worthwhile  product  by 
employing  and  training  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  youth  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Participants  In  this 
program  learn  the  use  of  hand  tools,  build- 
ing techniques,  make  new  friends  In  their 
work  group,  and  take  pride  In  completing 
a  project  of  benefit  for  their  community.  A 
regular  wage  gives  the  young  workers  a  sense 
of  financial  freedom  and  responsibility  as 
well.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  CCA  has  employed 
over  six  thousand  disadvantaged  youth  dur- 
ing the  summer  since  1971.  The  enclosed 
booklet  may  give  you  a  better  picture  of  our 
efforts. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Youth  Employment  Act  you  have 
proposed,  the  Importance  of  the  "meaning- 
fulness"  of  the  work  experience  has  been 
stressed.  CCA  has  had  experience  both  in 
placing  youngsters  In  Individual  public  serv- 
ice Job  slots,  and  In  "group  sites"  on  environ- 
mental projects.  The  environmental  work  ex- 
perience appears  to  have  been  more  success- 
ful In  providing  youths  with  that  sense  of 
accomplishment  and  worth  of  which  you 
have  spoken.  Both  the  summers'  end  evalua- 
tions from  the  youngsters,  and  those  sent  In 
from  work  supervisors  bear  this  out.  Con- 
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cern  for  the  environment  cannot  begin  too 
early.  We  hope  that  the  work  projects  en- 
visioned by  this  bill  will  place  some  emphasis 
on  community  environmental  projects. 

Part  A,  Section  705,  (3)  provides  for  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Jobs  to  be  filled 
in  local  communities.  While  this  should  help 
to  prevent  "make  work"  positions,  CCA  has 
encountered  occasional  local  resistance  to 
defining  too  closely  the  specific  character 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  partlcxilarly  at 
the  outset  of  the  program.  Local  communi- 
ties have  tended  to  guage  position  responsi- 
bilities and  degrees  of  supervision  to  the 
specific  youth  referred  by  us  and  eventually 
hired.  Such  fiexlblUty  has  warmed  the  recep- 
tion accorded  our  program  In  Hennepin 
County. 

Part  A,  Section  704(1)  (b)  seems  to  draw 
an  understandable  distinction  between  the 
unemployed  youth  to  be  served  and  the 
supervisory  personnel  administrating  the 
program.  One  factor  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  CCA  has  been  a  determination  not 
to  draw  such  a  line.  A  natural  beirarchy 
of  supervisory  levels  exists  within  CCA  from 
"crew  chiefs"  to  "site  supervisors"  on 
through  coordinators,  and  program  develop- 
ers to  the  Director  position  of  CCA.  Such 
a  recruiting  procedure,  while  resulting  in 
a  fairly  high  rate  of  turnover,  has  Insured 
the  selection  of  people  experienced  and  in- 
terested In  the  success  of  CCA  projects.  This 
approach  has  provided  valuable  supervisory 
and  planning  experience  for  scores  of  young 
people  beyond  that  normally  found  In  gov- 
ernment employment  programs.  Again  such 
benefits  can  be  derived  largely  because  CCA 
was  founded  as  a  non-profit  corporation  by 
young  people  in  coopei-ation  with  other  ele- 
ments of  the  community. 

From  our  association  with  youth  employ- 
ment programs  and  the  often  discouraged 
and  disillusioned  youngsters  these  programs 
try  to  serve,  the  Center  fpr  Community  Ac- 
tion welcomes  this  first,  comprehensive,  na- 
tional effort  on  the  problems  of  youth  un- 
employment. The  significance  of  this  attack 
wUl  be  far-reaching.  The  Comprehensive 
Youth  Employment  Act  of  1977  signals  a 
new  appreciation  of  young  people's  capacity 
for  meaningful,  responsible  participation  in 
American  society. 
Sincerely, 

LuVerne  Grussing, 

Director,  Center  for  Community  Action. 

1976  Annual  Report — CCA 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Center  for  Community  Action  Is  a 
private,  non-profit  corporation  serving  the 
public  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Henne- 
pin County  through  a  variety  of  summer 
youth  projects.  Its  service  began  in  1971  as  a 
result  of  community  dialogue  Initiated  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  between  corpor- 
ate representatives  and  area  young  people. 
These  discussions  took  place  in  cities  all 
across  the  country.  Working  together,  busi- 
nessmen provided  advice  and  funds  and 
young  people  designed  and  launched  pro- 
grams to  solve  community  problems.  Of  the 
many  national  and  local  programs,  only  CCA's 
Riverfront  Environmental  Effort  remains. 

Although  the  Riverfront  ha-s  been  the  focal 
point  for  CCA  since  1971,  CCA's  vision  has 
enlarged  to  include  work  sites  In  St.  Paul 
(1972):  participation  in  the  Wilderness  Work 
Camp  (1973):  supervision  of  the  Day  Camp 
and  administration  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  (1975) ; 
and  establishment  of  the  Parklands  Project 
in  suburban  Hennepin  County,  neighborhood 
projects  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and 
sponsorslhp  of  the  Mixed  Blood  Theatre 
Company  (1976).  Throughout  this  tremen- 
dous growth  In  program  development  CCA's 
objectives  have  been  the  same. 

Each  summer  CCA's  goal  is  to  provide  com- 
munities with  a  worthwhile  quality  product 


by  employing  and  training  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  youth  age  14  to  21.  Partici- 
pants in  the  program  learn  use  of  hand  tools, 
building  techniques,  make  new  friends  In 
their  work  groups,  and  take  pride  In  complet- 
ing a  project  of  benefit  to  their  community. 
A  regular  wage  gives  the  young  workers  a 
sense  of  financial  freedom  as  well.  Through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors,  CCA  has  employed  7000  disad- 
vantaged youth  during  the  stmuners  since 
1971. 

This  Report  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
examine  the  results  of  their  labor. 
the  riverfront 

In  1971  the  Riverfront  reclamation  work 
began  at  Father  Hennepin  Bluffs  located 
east  of  St.  Anthony  Palls.  This  rugged  area 
had  long  been  used  as  a  dumping  ground 
until  90  young  workers  transformed  It  into 
a  beautiful  recreation  area.  Over  the  years, 
trails  have  been  dug  and  Improved,  railroad 
tie  bridges  and  staircases  built,  picnic  tables 
added,  and  scenic  overlooks  constructed. 
Grass  seed  and  flowers  have  been  planted 
along  with  hundreds  of  trees,  including  ash. 
maple,  white  and  Norway  pine.  Father  Hen- 
nepin Bluffs  became  the  model  for  all  other 
CCA  park  development  projects  imdertaken. 

Select  urban  land  reclamation  projects 
along  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River 
continue  under  CCA's  direction.  All  lands  re- 
claimed are  public  and  have  suffered  severe 
abuse  or  neglect.  Young  men  and  women  are 
recruited  In  their  schools  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  coordinators.  Workers 
earn  the  minimum  wage  for  approximately 
twenty  hours  of  work  per  week  throughout 
the  ten  week  summer  program.  Progress  on 
the  sites  is  maintained  by  a  site  supervisor 
and  several  crew  chiefs.  It  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  obtain  materials  and  teach  their 
crews  how  to  handle  tools  to  build  the  site. 
The  Intense  and  difficult  labor  of  the  stu- 
dents returns  ill-used  lands  to  the  public 
trust. 

Without  substantial  financial  and  material 
gifts  from  the  bxisiness  community,  the 
Riverfront  could  not  survive.  Young  people 
seeking  work  and  corporate  officials  looking 
for  worthy  projects  to  aid  continue  to  meet 
through  CCA  to  produce  superior  park  and 
recreation  sites  along  and  near  the  Missis- 
sippi River  for  the  public's  enjoyment.  As  in 
past  years,  various  departments  and  city  of- 
ficials assisted  CCA  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting the  six  Minneapolis  and  three  St.  Paul 
sites  which  made  up  the  1976  Riverfront 
program. 

MINNEAPOLIS    SITES 

Father  Hennepin  Bluffs 
For  the  sixth  summer.  Father  Hennepin 
Bluffs  was  Improved  by  CCA  work  crews. 
Working  closely  with  the  Minneapolis  Plan- 
ning Department,  CCA  carried  out  their 
plans  for  further  development  of  this  well 
known  park  area.  In  addition  to  de-trashlng 
and  general  spring  time  maintenance,  crews 
built  4  staircases,  an  observation  pad,  3  re- 
taining walls,  2  decks,  and  extended  the  trail 
system. 

Over  the  years,  expanding  reclamation 
work  done  at  Father  Hennepin  Bluffs  has 
kept  the  park  In  the  public  domain.  There 
are  now  four  main  sections  of  the  park: 
Nicollet  Island,  Main  Street,  Lower  and  Up- 
per Bluffs.  Public  attention  has  turned  back 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  most  exciting 
natural  asset  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
park  figures  heavily  In  Minneapolis  Parks 
and  Recreation  Board  plans  for  the  urban 
river  corridor. 

Lake  Street 
Working  south  from  Lake  Street,  foxir 
crews  built  a  half  mile  of  new  trail  Into  the 
river  bluffs.  The  trail  was  cut  Into  the  hills 
and  then  lined  with  retaining  walls.  In  addi- 
tion, 3  railroad  tie  stairs,  a  marsh  bridge,  and 
a  20  feet  long  bridge  were  constructed.  The 


upper  area  of  the  path  was  smoothed  with 
woodchlps.  Future  plans  caU  for  an  extensive 
cross  country  ski  trail  and  new  walking  path 
along  the  bluffs  from  Lake  Street  south  to 
Minnehaha. 

Theodore  Wirth  Park 

Four  crews  worked  on  the  large  neglected 
western  section  of  Theodore  Wirth  Park.  This 
area,  long  a  favorite  of  cross  country  skiers, 
has  200  yards  of  new  trail  and  a  cross  coxm- 
try  switch-back  bxillt  with  winter  lovers  In 
mind.  Crews  also  buUt  a  picnic  area  with  2 
tables,  7  benches  along  the  trail,  and  a  stair- 
way up  to  a  covered  deck  overlooking  the 
lake  beach.  Another  set  of  stairs  and  4  re- 
taining walls  were  constructed  to  Improve 
access  to  the  beach.  Portions  of  this  park 
have  imusual  prairie  plants.  Youths  removed 
encroaching  thistles  and  woody  plants  to 
retain  the  natural  prairie  plant  life. 
Kasota 

To  attract  new  Industry,  the  Minneapolis 
Industrial  Commission  Is  developing  this 
land.  Brldlevell  Creek  flows  through  the  area 
and  plans  called  for  making  a  central  park 
area  along  the  creek.  CCA  crews  completed 
a  6  feet  wide  path  lined  with  railroad  ties 
and  groomed  with  woodchlps  around  the 
pond,  4  sets  of  stairways  a  bench,  and  a 
viewing  platform  near  the  pond. 
Fort  SnelUng  State  Park 

Working  closely  with  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  two  crews 
created  a  new  picnic  area  by  clearing  this 
hUtorlc  area  of  5  acres  of  Junk  on  Picnic 
Island.  It  was  ready  for  public  enjoyment  by 
Jxily  4.  Work  continued  on  Pike  Island.  Here 
crews  constructed  a  fence  from  sawed-off 
telephone  poles  and  painstakingly  built  a  set 
of  limestone  stairs  8  feet  wide. 
Bassett'a  Creek 

Tremendous  improvement  in  this  area  re- 
sulted from  the  diligent  work  of  two  crews. 
The  park  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  named  for  Joel  Bassett  whose  sawmill 
stood  there  In  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
crews  established  a  camp  site  with  a  cobble- 
stone fireplace;  finished  stairs  down  to  the 
beach;  inlaid  the  Plymouth  Avenue  stairs 
with  flagstone;  linked  stairs  by  trails  and 
graveled  the  trails;  built  4  benches  along  the 
creek;  and  stained  and  replanked  the  bridge 
over  Bassett's  Creek. 

ST.  PAUL  SITES 

Battle  Creek  Park 

For  years,  St.  Paul  residents  have  used 
these  picnic  grounds  during  the  summers.  In 
1975,  the  original  WPA  stonework  lining  the 
creek  bed  suffered  severe  flood  damage.  CCA 
crews  have  worked  for  two  years  to  reopen 
the  park.  This  year,  four  crews  finished  3 
walls,  one  55  feet  long  and  the  other  75  feet 
In  length  and  each  was  4  feet  high.  Stones 
were  hauled  from  the  Hidden  Falls  area.  The 
youth  mixed  the  concrete  for  the  foundation. 
Then  the  stones  were  carefully  fitted  together 
and  secured  with  re-rod  and  more  concrete. 
In  addition,  crews  de-trashed  the  park  and 
filled  in  washed-out  portions  of  the  baseball 
field. 

Lilydale 

Future  plans  for  this  area  call  for  a  flood 
plain  park.  The  most  difficult  and  tedious 
task  of  the  summer  was  the  de-trashlng  ef- 
fort. Youth  attacked  trash  3  and  4  feet  deep, 
carried  it  out.  and  piled  it  up  to  be  hauled 
away.  The  remainder -»f  the  summer  was 
spent  in  taking  down  and  debarking  trees  af- 
flicted with  Dutch  Elm  disease. 
Swede  Hollow 

This  lovely  bowl -like  area  off  Payne  Avenue 
was  used  many  years  as  a  dumping  ground. 
Originally,  this  area  contained  the  home- 
steads of  the  city's  first  Swedish  immigrants 
and  the  foundations  of  their  homes  are  still 
visible.  Beginning  in  1974.  CCA  crews  have 
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worked  to  reclaim  this  park, 
proved  access  to  the  area  an(  i 
trail  encircling  the  park.  The  ' 
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For  the  second  year,  CCA 

contract  to  administer  the 

Summer  Youth  Employment 

Hennepin  County  Board  of 

The  overall  purpose  of  the 

develop  group  site  and  Individual 

Jobs  throughout  the  county 

taged  yoimg  people  between 

and  21.  To  accomplish  this  goa  l 

an  administrative  grant  of 

Mlimesota    Urban 

ment  and  Training  Consortlun 
of  Minnesota  Youth  Employm*  nt 

Recruitment  was  conducted 
In    May     through     contacts 
counselors,  notification  of  thn 
partment,   public   notices  on 
suburban  newspapers,  and 
last  year's  participants    Over 
tions  for  employment  were 
field  office  in  St.  Louis  Park 
eligible  youth   were  placed, 
determined  by  using  Departn^ent 
poverty  guidelines. 

The  youth  worked  approxliiiately  twenty 
to  thirty  hours  per  week  for  1  en  weeks  and 
earned  $2.30  per  hour.  Those  a)  e  14-15  could 
work  a  maximum  of  200  hou:s  earning  up 
to  $460  over  the  summer  and  yc  uth  age  16-21 
were  allowed  a  maximum  cf  300  hours 
amounting  to  $690  for  the  sum  mer.  Half  the 
youth  In  the  program  workec  In  jobs  de- 
veloped by  their  own  munlclpa  ity  while  the 
other  half  worked  on  jobs  crated  through 
CCA's  Parklands  Project. 
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Community  officials 
degree  the  goals  of  the  jobs 
the  work,  and  the  type  of  skills 
Municipalities   were    responslb 
viewing,  hiring,  and  supervislr  g 
In  cooperation  with  the  Mlnn( 
ment  of  Employment  Services 
sponsible  for  recruiting, 
and  paying  the  eligible  youth  In 

Some  of  the  Jobs  developed 
Ipalities  with  the  help  of  CCA 
reation  aides,  swimming 
Ing  maintenance  aides,  park 
traffic    counters,    bicycle 
painters,  secretaries,  library  ald^ 
assistants,  actors,  and  puppetc  ers 
only  a  few. 

The  majority  of  youth  hired 
16-21  age  group.  Their  work 
duties  were  arranged  by  their 
ployers.  For  many  of  the  youth, 
first  work  experience  in  which 
pected  to  be  on  time,  work  a 
week,  and  perform  responsibly, 
expectations  proved  to  be  a 
perlence  for  most  of  the 
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The  Innovative  Parklands  . 
very  successful  effort  to  Involvje 
officials  in  the  group  site  park 
planning  process.  CCA's  progr^ 
contacted  representatives  of  4S 
itlcs   to  determine  their  specif  c 
recreation  needs.  These  needs 
in  terms  of  benefits  to  the 
the  capabilities  of  3roung  worker 

Throughout  the  working  stag* 
gram,  CCA  st€tff  dougbt  advice 
tlons  from  municipal  officials 
reation  departments,  civic  gi-— 
Department  of  Natural  Resource: 
gestlons  and  needs  were  coupli 
knowledge  and  expertise  gained 
of  experience  with  the  Rlverfronl . 
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Early  and  continued  contacts  with  sub- 
urban advisors  proved  Invaluable  over  the 
Slimmer.  Not  only  were  12  suburban  sites 
created  and  completed  by  young  people  but 
city  officials  were  introduced  to  and  pleas- 
antly sxu-prlsed  by  the  dedication  and  quality 
of  youth  labor  In  mumclpal  park  develop- 
ment. Most  of  the  youth  Involved  in  group 
site  work  were  14  and  15  years  old. 

Work  at  the  group  sites  was  supervised  by 
site  supervisors  and  crew  chiefs.  They  were 
responsible  for  training  the  crew  members  In 
proper  use  of  hand  tools,  construction  tech- 
niques, and  work  site  safety.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, the  young  workers  maintained  a  high 
level  of  enthusiasm  and  produced  superb 
parks  for  their  cities.  Many  of  the  youth  ex- 
pressed pride  in  the  permanence,  usefulness, 
and  beauty  of  their  work. 

Golden  Valley — Pennsylvania  Woods 
An  undeveloped  20  acre  plot  adjacent  to  a 
senior  citizens'  home  and  low  income  hous- 
ing Is  now  a  lovely  recreation  area.  To  make 
way  for  trail  construction,  fallen  trees  were 
dragged  out  and  underbrush  cleared  away. 
After  the  trail  was  built  through  the  area  and 
around  the  pond.  It  was  smoothed  with 
woodchlps  and  packed  with  crushed  lime- 
stone for  easier  wheelchair  access.  Using 
scrap  lumber,  railroad  ties,  and  hand  tools, 
the  workers  built  picnic  tables  and  benches. 
A  portable  bridge  was  secured  linking  the 
trail  to  the  grounds  of  the  senior  citizen's 
home.  Two  retaining  walls  were  also  built. 
All  members  of  the  work  crews  lived  within 
walking  or  biking  distance  which  made  this 
a  truly  neighborhood  project. 
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Bassett'a  Creek 

Both  sides  of  a  half  mile  stretch  of  Bas- 
sett's  Creek  in  Golden  Valley  were  cleaned 
and  groomed  by  CCA  crews.  Dead  trees  and 
shrubs  were  removed  along  the  banks.  Ero- 
sion control  work  was  done  to  prevent  fur- 
ther destruction  of  the  slopes. 
Rice  Lake 

After  completing  the  Bassett's  Creek  proj- 
ect, crews  moved  to  this  third  site  in  Golden 
Valley.  Here  they  buUt  a  fioating  marsh 
bridge  supported  by  styrofoam  pilings.  In 
addition,  they  built  a  look-out  platform  and 
packed  the  trail  with  gravel. 

New  Hope — Dorothy  Mary 

The  Environmental  Sciences  Foundation 
had  already  developed  this  61/2  acre  park  and 
set  the  completion  date  for  1980.  Various 
community  groups  had  finished  a  number 
of  the  initial  construction  projects.  CCA 
crews  detrashed  the  park  by  removing  debris, 
tree  stumps  and  fallen  trees,  spread  trails 
with  woodchlps,  planted  shrubs,  improved 
the  banks  of  the  pond  to  prevent  further 
erosion*  and  destroyed  trees  with  Dutch 
Elm  disease. 

Maple  Grove — Fish  Lake 
After  finishing  their  work  at  Dorothy  Mary 
Park  in  five  weeks,  crews  moved  to  this  site 
in  Maple  Grove.  The  city  purchased  this 
pine  tree  wooded  5  acre  plot  to  be  developed 
into  a  park.  Crews  dug  paths  and  lined  them 
with  woodchlps.  A  series  of  steps  were  built 
Into  the  trail.  Brush  was  cleared  away  and 
a  parking  area  was  leveled  for  the  city  to 
blacktop.  CCA  crews  assisted  city  workers 
in  building  a  boat  dock  to  Improve  access 
to  the  park.  Their  assistance  to  Maple  Grove 
■workers  helped  develop  good  commimlty 
relations. 

Brooklyn  Center— Environmental  Preserve 
This  47  acre  park  is  located  near  the 
Crystal  air  strip  and  was  almost  Inaccessible 
to  the  public  before  this  summer.  Vegeta- 
tion in  this  marshy  area  forms  a  cathedral 
arch  over  the  1200  feet  of  path  dug  and 
paved  with  woodchlps  by  CCA  work  crews. 
The  most  spectacular  project  was  a  360  foot 
long  marsh   bridge  built  out  of  telephone 


poles  and  railroad  ties  and  supported  by 
sand  box  pilings.  Two  other  bridges,  15  and 
25  feet  in  length,  were  also  built  to  com- 
pletely open  the  area  for  nature  study. 
Eden  Prairie — Round  Lake 
In  the  three  remaining  weeks  of  the  sum- 
mer crews  which  had  finished  other  projects 
worked  at  Round  Lake  in  Eden  Prairie. 
Crews  cut  through  underbrush  to  build  a 
perimeter  trail.  Loads  of  woodchlps  were 
hauled  in  by  wheelbarrow  to  groom  the  new 
trail. 

Edina — Bredesen  Park-Lake  Cornelia 
During  the  final  two  weeks  of  the  pro- 
gram, two  crews  worked  on  this  site  In 
Edlna.  Using  post-hole  diggers,  the  crew 
members  dug  holes,  set  the  fence  posts, 
and  secured  a  chain  link  fence  along  the 
perimeter  trail.  They  also  constructed  a  set 
of  railroad  tie  stairs. 

St.  Louis  Park 
Four  small  sites  were  developed  by  CCA 
and  the  St.  Louis  Park  Board  of  Parks  and 
Recreation.  The  same  groups  of  workers 
rotated  among  these  sites  and  completed 
the  work  over  the  ten  week  period. 

Ford  Park 
Youth  cleared  away  springtime  debris,  dug 
a  section   of  new  trail,   groomed  the  trail 
with  woodchlps,  and  constructed  two  foot 
bridges. 

Minnehaha  Creek 
Piles  of  Junk  were  cleared  away  and  two 
sections  of  the  creek  were  rip-rapped. 
Bass  Lake 
The  lake  shore  was  overgrown  with  thick 
underbrush.  Crews  cleared  away  brush  and 
trash  and  trimmed  the  larger  trees. 

Westwood  Hills  Environmental  Education 
Center 

Crews  de-trashed  the  grounds  and  removed 
rocks. 

Richfield — Taft  Park 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  heat,  tremendous 
progress  was  seen  at  this  nearly  treeless  site 
In  Richfield. 

Digging  a  lake-side  perimeter  path  was 
the  main  task.  A  trail  2000  feet  in  length 
was  cut  into  the  terrain  and  lined  with 
telephone  poles  set  into  the  soil.  Then  the 
path  was  packed  with  gravel  for  bicycle 
travel.  The  pedestrian  path  was  completed 
with  7  sets  of  steps  and  3  bridges,  each  10 
feet  long.  Crews  also  groomed  a  ball  park 
with  gravel.  Before  the  summer's  end,  sev- 
eral young  trees  were  planted  to  provide 
shady  relief  in  future  summers. 

Woodlake 

Crews  worked  at  a  second  Richfield  site, 
Woodlake  Nature  Center.  Youth  began  an 
extensive  de-trashing  effort  and  trail  Im- 
provement project.  Wheelbarrows  filled  with 
gravel  were  pushed  into  the  swamp  to  groom 
the  6  foot  wide  trail.  This  trail  is  now  suit- 
ably packed  for  vehicle  transport.  The  area 
around  the  ice  arena  and  pool  was  land- 
scaped with  bushes,  grass  seed,  and  gravel. 
Luce  Line  Trail 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
owns  the  right  of  way  to  this  old  Chicago 
Northwestern  railroad  line  near  Gleason  Lake 
In  Plymouth.  DNR  plans  call  for  develop- 
ment of  104  miles  of  hiking,  biking,  and 
equestrian  trails.  Last  year  CCA  crews  worked 
on  14  miles  of  hiking  and  biking  trails  and 
this  year  began  work  on  the  equestrian  path. 
Crews  hacked  through  thick  underbrush,  in- 
cluding potent  poison  ivy  and  were  plagued 
by  wasps  all  along  the  trail.  In  spite  of  the 
hazards,  their  dedicated  efforts  resulted  In 
a  clean-cut,  well-groomed  equestrian  trail. 
Morris  T.  Baker 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program  11,000 
yoimg  trees  were  planted  at  the  CCA  con- 
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talnerlzed  at  Morris  T.  Baker  Park  Reserve. 
Young  workers  practiced  good  nursery  skills 
by  fertilizing,  watering,  and  pruning  the 
tree  stock.  This  year,  crews  did  spring  Inven- 
tory and  calculated  winter  kill  losses.  The 
trees  were  then  divided:  some  were  moved  to 
a  new  nursery  at  Crow-Hassan  Park  Reserve, 
others  were  planted  at  the  South  High  Com- 
munity Center  by  the  Jaycees  and  the  Shade 
Tree  Task  Force,  and  the  remaining  I/3  was 
delivered  to  the  Metropolitan  Waste  Con- 
trol Commission. 

Maple  Plain 
The  city  of  Maple  Plain  had  begun  de- 
veloping a  park  four  years  ago.  After  com- 
pleting their  work  at  Morris  T.  Baker,  crews 
built  2600  feet  of  hard  packed  pedestrian 
and  bicycle  trail  at  this  park  in  Maple  Plain. 
They  dug  a  playground  and  built  a  mountain 
of  tires  for  climbing.  Workers  also  leveled 
a  parking  lot  and  groomed  2  baseball  dia- 
monds. Almost  20  truckloads  of  cnished 
limestone  were  delivered  to  groom  the  trail 
around  the  park.  A  one  acre  wood  lot  was 
cleared  and  picnic  tables  were  set  up.  This 
basically  grassy  plot  was  turned  into  a  use- 
ful recreation  site. 

Bloomington,  Japanese  Tree  Garden 
Ten  years  ago  Bloomington 's  Affiliated  Gar- 
den Clubs  commissioned  a  Japanese  land- 
scape architect  to  design  an  authentic  orna- 
mental Japanese  tree  garden  for  the  city. 
The  2  acre  site  adjacent  to  Normandale 
Community  College  was  nearly  complete  ex- 
cept for  the  landscaping.  Young  workers  fin- 
ished the  remaining  landscaping  In  time  for 
the  July  18  dedication.  The  meticulous  na- 
ture of  a  Japanese  garden  called  for  espe- 
cially careful  work.  Crews  spread  150  tons  of 
white  rock  along  1200  feet  of  newly  leveled 
path.  After  raking  the  gravel  to  uniform 
smoothness,  the  crews  planted  200  trees 
and  one  acre  of  sod.  Laying  the  sod  Involved 
moulding  the  soil,  placing  decorative  rocks, 
and  putting  the  sod  down  by  hand.  Two  sets 
of  stairs  were  also  constructed. 

DAY   CAMP 

Last  year  CCA  Instituted  a  special  day 
camp  for  children  ages  5  through  9  and 
placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  swimming  In- 
struction. For  the  second  summer,  the  CCA- 
sponsored  day  camp  gave  children  from 
north,  northeast,  and  suburban  Minneapolis 
a  chance  to  have  fun  and  hopefully  better 
understand  children  of  various  cultural,  so- 
cial, and  economic  backgrounds.  This  year, 
the  day  camp  worked  with  the  Minneapolis 
Public  School  Community  Education  ele- 
mentary school  education-recreation  pro- 
gram. 

One  hundred  children  ranging  in  age  from 
6  to  9  enrolled  in  the  program  and  partic- 
ipated In  recreation  activities  such  as  swim- 
ming, music,  sports,  arts  and  crafts,  dance 
and  drama.  Educational  games  were  used  to 
help  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  math 
skills.  Several  field  trips  were  taken  in- 
cluding visits  to  Como  Park  Zoo,  ChUdren's 
Theatre,  Peppermint  Tent  Theatre,  and  Betty 
Crocker  Kitchens. 

The  campers  were  supervised  in  their  ac- 
tivities by  young  adults  employed  through 
the  NYC  program  to  learn  child  care  skills.  In 
addition,  the  older  youth  toured  several 
metropolitan  colleges  including  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Hamline,  Macalester,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Catherine's,  and  Augsburg  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  applica- 
tion requirements,  academic  and  athletic 
programs,  and  financial  aid.  The  children 
had  a  safe,  educational,  and  enjoyable  sum- 
mer and  the  older  youth  had  a  valuable  paid 
work  experience. 

NEIGHBORHOOD   PEOJECTS 

This  year   CCA   began   the   Neighborhood 
Project  in  an  effort  to  locate  and  solve  prob- 
lems in  our  own  backyards.  Crews  In  Mln- 
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neapolis  and  St.  Paul  worked  to  Improve  and 
beautify  their  neighborhoods  by  construct- 
ing garbage  can  racks  and  painting  urban 
wall  murals. 

A  common  complaint  among  urban  neigh- 
borhoods has  been  that  dog  packs  roam 
through  alleys  spilling  garbage.  The  mess  is 
both  unsightly  and  unhealthy.  In  Minne- 
apolis, the  Whittier  community  requested 
CCA's  help  in  solving  this  problem.  Work 
crews,  following  city  rack  code  specifications, 
constructed,  painted,  and  delivered  80  racks 
on  order  to  residents  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
St.  Paul,  crews  in  the  Summit-University 
and  Hamline-Lexington  neighborhoods 
worked  to  clean  up  the  alleys  and  then  built 
garbage  can  racks  mounted  on  cobblestone 
bases. 

The  racks  hold  up  to  three  cans.  Youth  in 
both  cities  learned  precision  carpentry  skills 
to  meet  the  detailed  city  rack  codes.  By 
delivering  the  finished  products  they  devel- 
oped rapport  with  neighborhood  residents. 
Minneapolis  crews  also  worked  painting 
murals  on  two  of  three  walls  in  the  design- 
painting  contest  "Trio".  Crews  worked  safely 
on  scaffolding  20  and  30  feet  high  and  had 
to  clean  and  prime  the  building  walls  before 
painting  the  artist's  design.  The  Dayton- 
Hudson  Foundation  gave  prize  money  In  the 
contest  sponsored  by  Whittier  Community. 
Minneapolis  Arts  Commission,  and  Minne- 
apolis Planning  Department.  Harris  McDon- 
ald, a  well  known  local  artist,  was  the  win- 
ner. The  third  and  final  wall  of  his  design 
should  be  completed  next  summer. 

WILDERNESS    WORK    CAMP 

The  Wilderness  Work  Camp  located  on  the 
St.  Croix  River  near  Rush  City  is  sponsored 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Center 
for  Community  Action,  the  Minneapolis 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  St.  Paul 
Summer  Youth  EmplojTnent  Program,  and 
Northern  States  Power  Company.  The  camp- 
ing experience  allows  the  youth  to  continue 
earning  money  for  traU  work  done  at  the 
camp  while  giving  them  a  vacation  away 
from  home. 

This  year,  222  campers  from  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  and  Hennepin  county  group  sites 
attended  camp  sessions  which  last  eight  days. 
Recreational  activities  Included  a  three  day 
canoe  trip  on  the  St.  Croix,  overnight  back- 
packing trips,  as  well  as  swimming,  flshlne, 
sports,  and  arts  and  crafts.  New  activities 
this  summer  included  a  roller  skating  trip, 
hayrldes,  and  nature  study  in  nearby  wild- 
life areas. 

In  order  to  earn  their  regular  wage,  camp- 
ers spent  a  day  or  two  each  session  working 
on  a  ten  mile  section  of  trail  on  the  Minne- 
sota side  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  This  section 
of  trail  joined  a  section  of  trail  completr.l 
last  summer  to  form  a  20  mile  stretch  of 
hiking  path.  The  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  is  developing  an  extensive 
corridor  trail  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

BRIDGES    AND    STAIRCASES 

Out  of  this  first  experience  in  youth 
employment  emerged  a  distinctive  style  of 
construction.  Young  workers  successfully 
used  scrounged  materials — brick,  concrete, 
telephone  poles,  railroad  ties — and  hand 
tools — shovels,  picks,  hammers,  wheelbar- 
rows— to  produce  stvu-dy,  rustic,  and  useful 
as  well  as  decorative  recreation  spots.  Today 
the  railroad  tie  bridge  and  staircase  are  the 
hallmarks  of  CCA  labor. 

COA  crews  have  built  several  kinds  of 
sophisticated  bridge  structures.  Successful 
bridge  construction  ranges  from  the  rela- 
tively simple  foot  bridge  to  the  steel  truss 
bridge.  This  year  crews  built  floating  marsh 
bridges  using  boxes  filled  with  sand  and 
styrofoam  blocks  for  support. 

Railroad  tie  staircases  appear  simpler  than 
they  are.  Crews  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  digging  supports  Into  the  hill,  being 


sure  to  curve  the  staircase  with  the  hill. 
Each  step  is  then  secured  In  place  by  drilling 
with  a  hand  drill  through  the  tie  and  thread- 
ing cement  re-rod  In  to  strengthen  it. 

MIXED  BLOOD  THEATRE  COMPANY 

The  Center  for  Community  Action's  multi- 
racial theater  company  made  strong  human 
statements  through  its  five  productions.  The 
24  actors  and  actresses  ranged  in  age  from 
17  to  36  and  the  racial  make-up  of  the  com- 
pany was  11  Black,  6  Native  American,  and 
7  White.  They  played  roles  in  which  they 
could  draw  from  their  owm  personal  experi- 
ences more  easily  than  in  conventional  school 
or  summer  stock  choices.  The  company  mem- 
bers were  paid  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  Urban  Corps  programs. 

In  an  attempt  to  draw  an  audience  that 
might  not  normally  go  to  the  theater.  Mixed 
Blood  provided  child  care  during  the  per- 
formances, transportation  to  and  from  the 
theater  from  central  locations  in  the  Inner 
city,  charged  only  $1.00  for  anyone  on  public 
assistance,  and  one  performance  of  each  pro- 
duction was  on  a  pay-what-you-can  basis. 
The  productions 

"Dutchman,"  by  Imamu  Amirl  Bakara. 

"Black  Cycle,"  by  Martle  Charles. 

"Status  Quo  Vadls."  by  Donald  Driver. 

"Brother  Champ."  by  Michael  Kassin. 

"Indians."  by  Arthur  Kopit. 


PLUTONIUM  PROS  AND  CONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
March  21,  the  Ford  Foundation  released 
a  comprehensive  study  of  nuclaar  power 
issues.  In  the  belief  that  this  study 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
Congress,  I  asked  that  the  overview  sec- 
tion of  that  report  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  appears  in  the 
Monday,  March  21,  1977,  Record  on 
page  8295. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Washington 
Post  printed  an  editorial  describing  the 
report  as  "remarkable  for  its  intelligence 
and  balance."  I  fully  support  the  Post's 
characterization  of  the  foundation's  re- 
port and,  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Post  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judgment  on  Plutonium 
The  case  for  plutonium  fuel  and  the 
breeder  reactor  has  been  growing  steadily 
more  dubious.  With  each  re-esamlnatlon,  the 
risks  become  clearer  and  the  benefits  dim- 
mer. The  latest  analysis,  published  this  week 
by  a  research  organization  called  the  Mitre 
Corporation,  Is  remarkable  for  its  intelligence 
and  balance.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  au- 
thoritative. It  strongly  urges  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration to  postpone  plutonium  fuel 
production  "indeflnitely"  and  to  relegate  the 
breeder  technology  to  the  laboratory  as  a 
standby  for  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 
That  judgment  Is  unquestionably  the  right 
one. 

Tlie  penalties  for  a  mistake  here  would  be 
monstrous.  Plutonium  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  poisons  ever  devised  and,  in  its  fuel 
form,  it  can  be  fashioned  hito  nuclear  weap- 
on.s  relatively  easily. 

The  technology  is  within  the  capacity  of 
terrorist  organisations  as  well  as  national 
governments  of  every  kind.  Putting  the  stuff 
into  commercial  use  would  be  an  irreversible 
decision. 

Yet  that  is  the  direction  in  which  U.S.  pol- 
icy has  been  heading,  guided  mainly  by  ob- 
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solete  assumptions  and  blind 
reprocessing  plant  for  the 
Plutonium    now    stands,    tw( 
pleted,  near  the  town  of 
Ing  for  a  federal  policy  on 
reactor  Is  under  construction 
Tenn.,  scheduled  to  go  into 
early  1980s  as  a  prototype  for 
tonlum-fueled    reactors    In 
Mitre  report  Is  addressed 
dent  Carter  and  his  energy 
follow  Its  clear  and  foreceful 
abandon  both  of  these  projects 
The  Mitre  report  Is  the  worl' 
tee  of  21  men  who,  collectively, 
about  these  questions  as  anyon  s 
One  member  of  the  committee, 
was  president  of  the  Callfornlh 
Technology  and  Is  now  Secret^'y 
Another,  Kenneth  Arrow  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  In  economics, 
gang  Panofsky,  Is  director  of 
Linear  Accelerator  Center.  The^e 
run  through  the  entire  list, 
been  published  as  a  book 
BalUnger  Co.,  under  the  title 
Lssues  and  Choices."  But  It 
more  than  nuclear  Issues  alom 
get  to  the  Plutonium  question, 
to  consider  the  future  America!  i 
requirements  for  energy  and 
slble  sources. 

The  nuclear  reactors  now 
utilities  around  the  country 
tally  different  from  the  plutonlju 
and  far  less  dangerous.  The 
clal  reactors  are  fueled  with  rock 
when  the  fuel  is  spent,  the  flssl(  n 
left  a  residue  of  plutonlum  In  t|xe 
that  form.  It's  not  explosive.  It*: 
that  takes  the  country  over  a  nelv 
the  reprocessing  procedure  th4t 
plutonlum  and  mixes  It  Into 
fuel  for  the  breeder,  which.  In  tbrn 
more  plutonlum  than  It  consu  nes 
second  fuel,  the  one  that  emei  ges 
reprocessing  plant,  that  contajns 
grade  plutonlum  and  presents 
dlnary  dangers. 

The  only  conceivable  reasons 
to  the  plutonlum  technology 
either  a  looming  shortage  of 
threat  of  energy  prices  so  high 
derail  the  nation's  economic 

Plutonlum  recycling  can  be 
definitely  "at  essentially  no 
the  report  finds.  "The  fears  tha 
city  will  force  fundamental  ch 
nomlc  and  social  structures  or 
of    the    Industrialized    world 
founded." 

The  Mitre  group,  In  other 
ered  both  possibilities  and 
there  was  nothing  to  Justify 
century,  the  dire  hazards  of 
tonlum  fuels. 
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PRESIDENT    CARTER    AT    THE 
UNITED  NATION  3 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prfcsident, 
week,  President  Carter  dellve  red 
important  speech  at  the  United 
signalling  a  fresh  and  most 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  that 
tion. 

The  President  has  rightly 
Nation's  foreign  policy  in  its 
text — that  of  leadership  in 
multitude  of  political,  socia 
and  human  problems  of 
has  approached  these  problei^s 
the  offensive,  in  a  positive 
compared  to  the  rather  nasceht 
We  exercised  in  the  recent  pa4t 

As  the  President  noted: 
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We  are  proud  that,  for  the  32  years  since 
Its  creation,  the  United  Nations  has  met  on 
American  soil.  And  we  share  vrt th  you  the 
commitments  to  freedom,  self-government, 
human  dignity,  mutual  toleration  and  peace- 
ful resolution  of  disputes  which  the  found- 
ing principles  of  the  United  Nations  and  Sec- 
retary General  Kurt  Waldhelm  so  well  rep- 
resent. 

The  President  then  effectively  articu- 
lated a  broad  range  of  foreign  policy 
concerns  which  will  characterize  his  ad- 
ministration. These  include  the  need  to 
bring  the  staggering  arms  race  under  con- 
trol; the  need  for  a  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East;  the  need  to  defuse  racial 
conflict  which  threatens  all  of  Southern 
Africa;  the  need  to  build  a  better  and 
more  cooperative  international  economic 
system  which  is  more  equitable  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  less  devel- 
oped nations;  and  the  need  to  work  with 
all  nations  of  the  world  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  hiunan  rights. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  far-sighted  approach  to  these  difficult 
and  complex  global  issues.  His  concerns 
are  deserving  of  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  He  brings  out  the  best  of  our  tra- 
ditional values  as  a  nation.  I  pledge  my 
support  to  the  President  and  will  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  him  as  we  strive 
to  achieve  these  ambitions,  yet  most 
worthwhile  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Pkesident's  Address  at  U.N.  on 
Peace,  Economy  and  Human  Rights 
United  Nations,  N.Y.,  March  17. — Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  President  Carter's  address 
here  tonight,  as  made  available  by  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations: 

I  am  proud  to  be  with  you  tonight  in  this 
house  where  the  shared  hopes  of  mankind 
can  find  a  voice. 

I  have  come  here  to  express  my  own  sup- 
port, and  the  continuing  support  of  my  coun- 
try, for  the  Ideals  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  proud  that,  for  the  32  years  since 
Its  creation,  the  United  Nations  has  met  on 
American  soil.  And  we  share  with  you  the 
commitments  to  freedom,  self-government, 
human  dignity,  mutual  toleration  and  peace- 
ful resolution  of  disputes  which  the  found- 
ing principles  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  so  well 
represent. 

No  one  nation  can  by  Itself  build  a  world 
which  reflects  these  values.  But  the  United 
States  has  a  reservoir  of  strength — economic 
strength,  which  we  are  willing  to  share;  mili- 
tary strength,  which  we  hope  never  again 
to  have  to  use,  and  the  strength  of  Ideals, 
which  we  are  determined  fully  to  maintain 
as  the  backbone  of  otir  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  now  eight  weeks  since  I  became 
President.  I  have  brought  to  office  a  firm 
commitment  to  a  more  open  foreign  policy. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  expect 
me  to  speak  frankly  about  the  policies  we 
Intend  to  pursue  and  It  Is  In  that  spirit  that 
I  speak  to  you  tonight  about  our  hopes  for 
the  future 

I  see  a  hopeful  world,  a  world  dominated 
by  Increasing  demands  for  basic  freedoms, 
for  fundamental  rights,  for  higher  standards 
of  human  existence.  We  are  eager  to  take  part 
In  the  shaping  of  this  world. 


"persisting  dangers" 
But  In  seeking  such  a  better  world,  we 
are  not  blind  to  the  reality  of  disagreement 
nor  to  the  persisting  dangers  that  confront 
us.  Every  headline  reminds  us  of  bitter  di- 
visions, of  national  hostilities,  of  territorial 
conflicts,  of  ideological  competition.  In  the 
Middle  East  peace  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
overdue.  A  gathering  racial  conflict  threatens 
Southern  Africa,  new  tensions  are  rising  in 
the  horn  of  Africa;  disputes  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  remain  to  be  resolved. 

Perhaps  even  more  ominous  is  the  stagger- 
ing arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  accumulated  thousands 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Our  two  nations  have 
almost  five  times  as  many  missile  warheads 
today  as  we  had  eight  years  ago.  Yet  we  are 
not  five  times  more  secure'  On  the  contrary, 
the  arms  race  has  only  Increased  the  risk  of 
conflict. 

We  can  only  Improve  this  world  If  we  are 
realistic  about  Its  complexities.  The  disagree- 
ment we  face  are  deeply  rooted,  and  they 
often  raise  difficult  philosophical  as  well  as 
practical  issues.  They  will  not  be  solved  eas- 
ily nor  quickly.  The  arms  race  is  now  im- 
bedded in  the  fabric  of  international  affairs 
and  can  only  be  contained  with  the  greatest 
of  difficulty.  Poverty  and  Inequality  are  of 
such  monumental  scope  that  It  will  take  dec- 
ades of  deliberate  and  determined  effort  even 
to  Improve  the  situation. 

I  stress  these  dangers  and  these  difficulties 
because  I  want  all  of  us  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  a  prolonged  and  persistent  effort  designed 

To  maintain  peace  and  to  reduce  the  arms 
race. 

To  help  build  a  better  and  more  coopera- 
tive International  economic  system. 

To  work  with  potential  adversaries  as  well 
as  with  our  friends  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  rights. 

united  states  cannot  solve  all  problems 
In  seeking  these  goals,  I  recognize  that 
the  United  States  cannot  solve  the  problems 
of  the  world.  We  can  sometimes  help  others 
resolve  their  differences,  but  we  cannot  do 
so  by  imposing  our  own  particular  solutions. 
In  the  coming  months  there  Is  Important 
work  for  all  of  us  In  advancing  international 
cooperation  and  economic  porgress  In  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Later  this  spring  the  leaders  of  several  In- 
dustrial nations  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Japan  will  confer  at  a  Summit  meeting 
In  London  on  a  broad  range  of  issues.  We 
must  promote  the  health  of  our  Indvistrlal 
economies,  seek  to  restrain  Inflation  and 
begin  to  find  ways  of  managing  our  domestic 
economies  for  the  benefit  of  the  global  econ- 
omy. 

We  mxist  move  forward  with  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  In  Geneva, 

The  United  States  will  support  the  efforts 
of  our  friends  to  strengthen  democratic  In- 
stitutions in  Europe,  particularly  In  Portugal 
and  Spain. 

We  will  work  closely  with  our  Etiropean 
friends  on  the  forthcomhig  Review  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe, 
We  want  to  make  certain  that  all  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement  are  fully  Imple- 
mented and  that  progress  Is  made  In  fur- 
ther East-West  cooperation. 

In  the  Middle  East  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
clarify  areas  of  agreement,  to  surface  under- 
lying consensus,  and  to  help  develop  mu- 
tually acceptable  principles  which  can  form 
a  fiexlble  framework  for  a  just  and  perma- 
nent settlement. 

In  Southern  Africa  we  will  work  to  help  at- 
tain majority  rule  through  peaceful  means. 
We  believe  that  such  fundamental  transfor- 
mation can  be  achieved,  to  the  advantge 
of  both  blacks  and  whites.  Anything  less  than 
that  may  bring  a  protracted  racial  war.  with 
devastating  o^"«<<a»iences  for  all.  This  week 
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the  government  of  the  United  States  took 
action  to  bring  our  coimtry  Into  full  com- 
pliance with  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  the  Illegal  regime  In  Rhodesia. 

We  will  put  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  a  more  constructive  footing,  recogniz- 
ing the  global  character  of  the  region's  prob- 
lems. We  are  also  working  to  resolve  In  ami- 
cable negotiations  the  future  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

relations  with  latin  amekica 
We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  develop 
further  our  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  We  recognize  our  parallel 
strategic  Interests  In  maintaining  stability  in 
Asia  and  will  act  In  the  spirit  of  the  Shanghai 
communique. 

In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  we  will 
strengthen  our  association  with  our  tradi- 
tional friends  and  seek  to  Improve  relations 
with  our  former  adversaries. 

Throughout  the  world,  we  are  ready  to 
normalize  our  relations  and  seek  reconcilia- 
tion with  all  states  which  are  ready  to  work 
with  us  in  promoting  global  progress. 

Above  all,  the  search  for  peace  requires  a 
much  more  deliberate  effort  to  contain  the 
global  arms  race.  Let  me  speak  In  this  con- 
text first  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  relationship,  and 
then  of  the  wider  need  to  contain  the  pro- 
liferation of  arms  throughout  the  global 
community. 

I  Intend  to  pursue  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  vrtth  determination  and 
with  energy.  SALT  Is  extraordinarily  com- 
plicated. But  the  basic  fact  Is  that  while  the 
negotiations  remain  deadlocked  the  arms 
race  goes  on.  the  security  of  both  countries 
and  the  entire  world  is  threatened.  My  pref- 
erence would  be  for  strict  controls  or  even 
a  freeze  on  new  types  and  new  generations 
of  weaponry,  with  a  deep  reduction  In  the 
strategic  arms  of  both  sides.  Such  a  major 
step  towards  not  only  arms  limitations  but 
arms  reductions  would  be  welcomed  by  man- 
kind as  a  giant  step  towards  peace. 

Alternatively,  and  perhaps  more  easily,  we 
could  conclude  a  more  limited  agreement 
based  on  those  elements  of  the  Vladivostok 
accord  on  which  we  can  find  consensus,  and 
set  aside  for  prompt  consideration  and  sub- 
sequent negotiations  the  more  contentious 
Issues  and  also  the  deeper  reductions  that  I 
favor. 

"total  cessation  of  testing" 
We  win  also  explore  the  possibility  of  a 
total  cessation  of  nuclear  testing.  While  our 
ultimate  goal  Is  for  all  nuclear  powers  to  end 
testing,  we  do  not  regard  this  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  suspension  of  tests  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal nuclear  powers.  We  should,  however, 
also  pursue  a  broad  and  permanent  multi- 
lateral agreement  on  this  Issue. 

We  win  also  seek  to  establish  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  reach  agreement  with  us  on  mu- 
tual military  restraint  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  well  as  on  such  matters  as  arms  exports 
to  troubled  areas  of  the  world. 

In  proposing  such  accommodations  I  re- 
main fully  aware  that  American-Soviet  rela- 
tions will  continue  to  be  highly  competitive, 
but  I  believe  that  our  competition  must  be 
balanced  by  cooperation  In  preserving  peace, 
and  thus  our  mutual  survival.  I  will  seek 
such  cooperation  earnestly  and  sincerely. 

However,  the  effort  to  contain  the  arms 
race  Is  not  a  matter  just  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  alone.  There 
must  be  a  wider  effort  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
weapons  to  all  the  troubled  spots  of  this 
globe.  Accordingly,  we  will  try  to  reach 
broader  agreements  among  producer  and 
consumer  nations  to  limit  the  export  of  con- 
ventional arms,  and  we  will  take  Initiatives 
of  our  own  since  the  United  States  has  be- 
come one  of  the  major  arms  suppliers  of  the 
world. 
We  are  deeply  committed  to  halting  the 


proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  will  undertake  a 
new  effort  to  reach  multilateral  agreements 
designed  to  provide  legitimate  supplies  of 
nuclear  fuels  while  controlling  poisonous  and 
dangerous  atomic  wastes. 

Working  with  other  nations  represented 
here,  we  hope  thus  to  advance  the  cause  ot 
peace.  We  will  make  a  strong  and  oositlvo 
contribution  to  the  upcoming  special  session 
on  disarmament. 

"the  search  fob  justice" 
But  the  search  for  peace  also  means  the 
search  for  justice.  One  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges before  us  as  a  nation,  and  therefore 
one  of  our  greatest  opportunities.  Is  to  par- 
ticipate in  molding  a  global  economic  system 
which  will  bring  greater  prosperity  to  the 
people  of  all  countries. 

I  come  from  a  part  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  largely  agrarian  and  which  for  many 
years  did  not  have  the  advantages  of  ade- 
quate transportation,  capital,  management 
skills,  education,  which  were  available  in  the 
Industrial  states  of  oiu-  country.  So  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  leaders  of  the  develop- 
ing nations,  and  I  want  them  to  know  that 
we  win  do  our  part. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  wUl  be  ad- 
vancing proposals  aimed  at  meeting  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  developing  world 
and  helping  them  to  increase  their  produc- 
tive capacity.  I  have  asked  Congress  to  pro- 
vide $7.5  billion  of  foreign  assistance  In  the 
coming  year,  and  I  will  work  to  Insure  sus- 
tained American  assistance  as  the  process  of 
global  economic  development  continues.  I  am 
also  urging  the  Congress  to  increase  our  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  and  meet  in  full  our  pledges 
to  multilateral  lending  Institutions,  espe- 
cially the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation of  the  World  Bank. 

We  remain  committed  to  an  open  interna- 
tional trading  system,  one  which  does  not  Ig- 
nore domestic  concerns  In  the  United  States. 
We  have  extended  duty-free  treatment  to 
many  products  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries. In  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
In  Geneva  we  have  offered  substantial  trade 
concessions  on  goods  of  primary  Interest  to 
developing  countries.  In  accordance  with  the 
Tokyo  declaration,  we  are  also  examining 
ways  to  provide  additional  consideration  for 
the  special  needs  of  developing  countries. 

The  United  States  Is  willing  to  consider, 
with  a  positive  and  open  attitude,  the  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  to  stabilize  commodity 
prices,  Including  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon funding  arrangement  for  financing  buf- 
fer stocks  where  they  are  a  part  of  Individual 
negotiated  agreements. 

wmER  role  for  third  world 

I  also  believe  that  the  developing  countries 
must  acquire  fuller  participation  in  the 
global  economic  decisionmaking  process. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  regard 
by  expanding  participation  of  develophig 
countries  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

We  must  use  our  collective  natural  re- 
sources wisely  and  constructively.  Today  our 
oceans  are  being  plundered  and  defiled.  With 
a  renewed  spirit  of  cooperation  and  hope  we 
join  In  the  Conference  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
in  order  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  past  gen- 
erations and  to  Insure  that  all  nations  can 
share  the  bounties  of  the  eternal  seas. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  world  is 
facing  serious  shortages  of  energy.  This  Is  a 
truly  global  problem.  For  our  part,  we  are  de- 
termined to  reduce  waste  and  to  work  with 
others  towards  a  proper  sharing  of  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  energy  resources. 

The  search  for  peace  and  justice  means 
also  respect  for  human  dignity.  All  the  sig- 
natories of  the  U.N.  Charter  have  pledged 
themselves  to  observe  and  respect  basic  hu- 


man rights.  Thus,  no  member  of  the  United 
Nations  can  claim  that  mistreatment  of  Its 
citizens  Is  solely  Its  own  business.  Equally,  no 
member  can  avoid  Its  responsibilities  to  re- 
view and  to  speak  when  torture  or  unwar- 
ranted deprivation  of  freedom  occurs  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  basic  thrust  of  human  affairs  points 
toward  a  more  universal  demand  for  funda- 
mental human  rights.  The  United  States  has 
a  historical  birthright  to  be  associated  with 
this  process. 

We  in  the  United  States  accept  this  respon- 
sibility In  the  fullest  and  most  constructive 
sense.  Ours  Is  a  commitment,  not  Just  a  po- 
litical posture.  I  know  perhaps  as  well  as 
anyone  that  our  Ideals  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  have  not  always  been  attained  In  the 
United  States,  but  the  American  people  have 
an  abiding  commitment  to  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  these  Ideals.  We  are  determined  there- 
fore, to  deal  with  our  deficiencies  quickly  and 
openly. 

ACTION    ON    U.N.    COVENANTS 

To  demonstrate  this  commitment  I  will 
seek  Congressional  approval  and  sign  the  U.N. 
covenants  on  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights,  and  the  covenant  on  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights.  I  will  work  closely  with  our  Con- 
gress in  seeking  its  support  to  ratify  not 
only  these  two  Instruments,  but  the  United 
Nations  Genocide  Convention  and  the  Treaty 
for  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination  as  well.  I  have  just  removed 
the  last  remaining  restrictions  to  American 
travel  abroad  and  will  move  to  liberalize 
travel  opportunities  to  America. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  global  forum 
dedicated  to  peace  and  well-being  of  every  in- 
dividual— no  matter  how  weak  or  how  poor. 
But  we  have  allowed  Its  human-rights  ma- 
chinery to  be  Ignored  and  sometimes  politi- 
cized. There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  it. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  more  often,  and  all  nations 
should  be  prepared  to  offer  It  their  fullest 
cooperation — to  welcome  Its  Investigations, 
to  work  with  Its  officials,  to  act  on  Its  reports. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  entire  UJJ.  Human 
Rights  Division  moved  back  here  to  the  cen- 
tral headquarters,  where  Its  activities  will  be 
in  the  forefront  of  our  attention  and  where 
the  attention  of  the  press  corps  can  stimu- 
late us  to  deal  honestly  with  this  sensitive 
issue.  The  proposal  made  12  years  ago  by  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica — to  establish  a 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights — 
also  deserves  our  renewed  attention  and  sup- 
port. 

Strengthened  International  machinery  will 
help  us  all  to  close  the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance  In  protecting  human  rights. 
When  gross  or  widespread  violation  takes 
place — contrary  to  international  commit- 
ments— it  is  the  concern  of  all.  The  solemn 
commitments  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  of  the 
U.N.'s  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  of  the  Helsinki  accords  and  of  many 
other  International  Instnmients  miist  be 
taken  Just  as  seriously  as  commercial  or  se- 
curity agreements. 

OTHER    human    needs   STRESSED 

The  Issue  is  important  by  Itself.  It  should 
not  block  progress  on  other  Important  mat- 
ters affecting  the  security  and  well-being  of 
our  people  and  of  world  peace.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  reduction  of  tension,  the  control  of 
nuclear  arms,  the  achievement  of  harmony  in 
troubled  areas  of  the  world  and  the  provision 
of  food,  good  health  and  education  will  Inde- 
pendently contribute  to  advancing  the  hu- 
man condition. 

In  our  relations  with  other  countries  these 
mutual  concerns  will  be  refiected  In  our  po- 
litical, our  cultural  and  our  economic  atti- 
tudes. 

These  then  are  our  basic  priorities  as  we 
work  with  other  members  to  strengthen  and 
to  Improve  the  United  Nations: 
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We  will  strive  for  peace  Ir 
areas  of  the  world. 

We  win  aggressively  seek  1|o 
weaponry  of  war. 

We  will  promote  a  new  syst^ 
tional   economic  progress  anc 
and 

We  will  be  steadfast  In  our 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  p^ple 
out  the  world. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  foreign  polity 
sistent  with  America's  historic 
commitments.  I  believe  it  Is  a 
that   is  consonant  with  the 
United  Nations. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
the  most  pernicious  roadblocks 
development  efforts  of  many 
the  Third  World — particularly 
Africa — is  the  continued  plafue 
cal  diseases,  which  not  only 
to   millions   every   year, 
strength,  energy,  and  econoijilc 
of  millions  more. 

The  challenge  confrontink 
national  community  in  eradicating 
ical  diseases  has  long  been 
the  resources  to  meet  the  ch|illenge 
been  lacking. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted 
submitting  to  the  Senate  a 
mission  report  prepared  jointly 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
committee  on  Health  on 
Health,  and  Refugee  Problems 
serious  diseases  persist  at 
epidemic  levels  throughout 
developing  nations  of  the 
significant   are   the 
which  produce  chronic  illn^s 
ability  in  himdreds  of  millioi  is 

Last  year  the  World  Healt  i 
tion — WHO — announced  a  npw 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  six 
sitic  diseases,  including  malak-ia 
somiasis,  trypanosomiasis,  le  )rosy 
maniasis.  and  lilarlasis.  Altl  ough 
has  now  projected  a  $140  ml  lion 
program  to  date  the  Unitec 
contributed  only  technical 
support. 

This  imfortunate  lapse 
support  of  an  imquestionab^y 
international  health  effort 
of  an  excellent  article  in 
York  Times  by  Dr.  Howard  fliatt 
dean  of  the  Harvard  School 
Health. 

Dr.  Hiatt  succinctly  states 
a  far  more  generous 
United   States   to   the 


respcuse 


WHD 


against  tropical  diseases.  He 
minds  us  that  if  the  Unitec 
spend  over  $800  million  this 
the  war  on  cancer,  we  surely 
resources  to  support  a 
against  tropical  diseases — wliich  now  re- 
ceives less  than  $40  mlUlod  from  all 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeiul  that  the 
new  administration  will  care  'ully  review 
our  Nation's  current  fundln(  In  support 
of  WHO'S  tropical  disease  pi  ogram,  and 
I  shall  actively  support  legislation  to  in- 
crease this  support. 

As  Dr.  Hiatt  wirites 

The  Carter  Administration  ha 
moral   leadership  in  several 
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better  time  for  our  Qovernment  to  commit 
to  the  special  (WHO)  program  major  fi- 
nancial support,  and  many  of  our  leading 
scientists  their  knowledge  and  technical 
skills? 

I  commend  Dr.  Hiatt's  article  to  the 
attention  of  Senators,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1977] 

Eradicating  Tropical  Diseases 

(By  Howard  H.  Hiatt) 

Boston. — In  1970,  Congress  declared  war 
against  cancer.  Large  sums  have  been  poured 
Into  the  battle,  and  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished senior  and  promising  younger 
biological  scientists  have  turned  to  cancer 
research.  They  have  been  Influenced  not  only 
by  the  opportunity  to  apply  their  disciplines 
to  a  problem  of  social  significance  but  also 
the  generous  support  available.  Further,  the 
moment  has  seemed  ripe  for  applying  ex- 
traordinary recent  advances  in  biological 
knowledge  to  biunan  cancer. 

While  cancer  is  justifiably  of  major  con- 
cern to  Americans,  and  cancer  research  must 
have  our  continuing  support,  we  should  be 
aware  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world  suffer  from  a  group  of 
terrible  diseases  for  which  additional  re- 
sources could  likely  work  wonders  in  a  short 
time.  These  are  the  so-called  tropical  diseases, 
prevalent  in  developing  countries. 

In  contrast  to  the  over  $800  million  al- 
located for  cancer  research  this  year  by  the 
United  States  National  Cancer  Institute,  last 
year's  expenditures  by  all  nations  for  re- 
search on  tropical  diseases  were  less  than 
$40  mUllon.  Since  these  diseases  result  from 
parasitic  Infections,  the  many  chemical  dif- 
ferences that  distinguish  human  cells  from 
parasites  almost  certainly  would  facilitate  the 
development  of  vaccines  and  therapeutic 
agents  that  would  be  harmless  to  the  host 
and  lethal  to  the  invader. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  re- 
cently declared  war  against  six  tropical  dis- 
eases that  contribute  greatly  to  poverty, 
chronic  sickness  and  death  In  most  of  the 
developing  world.  Malaria  kills  more  than  a 
million  chUdren  a  year  In  Africa  alone. 
Schistosomiasis  kills  few  of  Its  estimated  200 
milUon  victims  directly  but,  like  several 
other  tropical  diseases,  commonly  precludes 
even  economic  self-sufficiency.  One  of 
fllarlasis'  most  feared  forms  is  river  blind- 
ness, which  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
much  fertile  African  farmland  and.  In  some 
villages,  to  blindness  In  half  the  remaining 
adiUt  males. 

Sleeping  sickness,  which  threatens  35  mil- 
lion Africans.  Chagas'  disease,  which  cause 
chronic  sickness  and  often  death  in  more 
than  10  million  Latin  Americans  and  an  in- 
fection that  prevents  livestock  production 
in  much  of  Africa,  are  all  manifestations  of 
trypanosomiasis.  Leprosy  and  leishmaniasis 
ar^  the  other  two  targets  of  the  new  special 
program  for  research  and  training  in  tropical 
diseases. 

The  program  will  emphasize  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  modern  science  to  these 
problems.  However,  its  leader,  Dr.  A.  O.  Lucas, 
a  remarkable  Nigerian  physician,  and  its 
advisory  committee,  which  includes  several 
of  the  world's  most  accomplished  biologists, 
are  well  aware  of  the  paucity  of  scientists  in 
the  developing  countries  with  the  training 
needed  to  undertake  sophisticated  research. 

They  will,  therefore,  concentrate  not  only 
on  research,  but  also  on  training  programs, 
both  to  take  place  in  developing  countries. 

These  will  depart  from  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  bringing  promising  young  people 
from  developing  countries  to  high-powered 


laboratories  In  the  United  States  or  Europe, 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  pure  science  or  on 
diseases  of  local  concern.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  trainees  commonly  return  home 
iU-equlpped  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
their  country. 

The  special  program  will  encourage  accom- 
plished scientists  to  locate  for  periods  of  sev- 
eral mouths  or  more  in  laboratories  in  devel- 
oping countries  and  to  undertake  research  in 
tropical  diseases  in  their  home  laboratories. 

In  this  way,  relevant  settings  wlU  be  pro- 
vided for  training  not  only  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers from  the  less-developed  world  but  also 
those  many  gifted  yoimg  Americans  and 
others  who  would  be  attracted  to  such  re- 
search. 

Critics  suggest  that  elimination  of  the 
tropical  diseases  is  a  social,  rather  than  a 
biomedical  problem.  Dr.  Lucas  recognizes 
that  Improvements  in  nutrition,  education, 
housing  and  other  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions would  be  more  effective  than  vaccines 
and  drugs.  However,  such  measures  must 
complement  rather  than  replace  medical 
measures. 

Others  argue  that  elimination  of  these  dis- 
eases would  only  lead  to  Increased  deaths 
from  starvation.  In  fact,  there  is  much  his- 
torical evidence  that  limitation  of  yopula- 
tlon  generally  takes  place  only  after  Impor- 
tant control  of  disease  begins.  The  special 
program  will  integrate  its  efforts  with  com- 
prehensive health-care  programs  that  .nclude 
family  planning. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  pro- 
jected a  budget  of  $140  million  for  the  first 
five  years  of  the  program.  Several  govern- 
ments have  already  made  financial  contribu- 
tions. The  United  States  National  Institutes 
of  Health  has  given  Important  technical  and 
moral  support,  and  there  is  hope  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  Join  the  donor 
nations  shortly. 

This  is  likely  to  be  the  year  in  which  small- 
pox will  be  eradicated,  largely  as  a  partner- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
also  promises  to  be  remembered  as  the  year 
In  which  the  Carter  Administration  "has 
undertaken  moral  leadership  In  several 
spheres.  What  better  time  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  commit  to  the  special  program 
ma'or  financial  support,  and  many  of  our 
leading  scientists  their  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical .skills? 


A  CABINET  LEVEL  DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  which 
would  create  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  in- 
troduced such  legislation,  but  I  hope  this 
time  this  legislation  will  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

I  feel  that  with  the  present  focus  on 
governmental  reorganization,  now  is  the 
time  to  create  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. President  Carter,  last  June,  ex- 
pressed his  position  that  as  part  of  his 
general  reorganization  plan  an  impor- 
tant new  department  that  should  be 
created  would  be  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

An  article  by  John  Ryor.  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  in 
the  Kappan  magazine  of  April  1977. 
presents  a  strong,  reasoned  case  for  a 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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The    Case   for    a   Pede31ai.   Department    of 

Education 

(By  John  Ryor) 

(The   president    of   the    nation's    largest 

teacher  union  argues  In  favor  of  taking  the 

Eout  of  HEW.) 

I  begin  with  the  assumption  that  we  edu- 
cate to  serve  young  people,  to  prepare  our 
children  for  a  fast-changing  world,  a  world 
with  complex  problems  and  exciting  oppor- 
tunities. I  think  most  teachers  would  agree. 
But  to  meet  the  demands  of  change,  edu- 
cation must  change  too.  And  teachers  know, 
perhaps  better  than  most,  that  times  have 
already  changed,  that  children  grow  up  In  a 
different  world  than  we  knew  even  a  decade 
ago.  The  next  generation  will  be  far  differ- 
ent from  (and  probably  ahead  of)  the  young 
people  in  school  today. 

It  Is  often  said  today  that  education  has 
"failed."  In  fact,  quite  the  opposite  Is  true. 
Because  American  education  has  succeeded  so 
well,  we  have  developed  a  highly  complex  and 
technical  society  that  demands  more  and 
more  of  an  educated  population.  At  the  same 
time,  we've  created  an  idealistic  and  articu- 
late citizenry  dedicated  to  true  social  Jus- 
tice. It  Is  these  new  demands  that  education 
struggles  to  meet  without  adequate  money, 
status,  legal  support,  or  a  sound  organiza- 
tional base.  Such  a  base  could  be  provided  by 
a  federal  Department  of  Education. 

If  excellence  is  what  we  seek  for  our  chil- 
dren. In  terms  of  what  education  can  do  to 
help  each  child  become  as  fine  a  human 
being  and  as  useful  a  citizen  as  our  com- 
bined love  and  resources  can  provide,  educa- 
tion must  have  a  voice  that  is  sustained  and 
concentrated  at  the  point  where  opportunity 
can  be  funded  and  channeled  equally  to  all 
of  our  citizens — at  the  federal  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

A  cabinet-level  secretary  is  needed  for 
many  reasons.  First,  there  is'- no  doubt  that 
serious  educational  problems  are  being 
smothered  In  the  massive  bureaucracy  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  need  a 
secretary  of  education  who  can  concentrate 
solely  on  the  problems  of  education  and  not 
be  bogged  down  with  the  crushing  problems 
of  health  and  welfare  too. 

I;et  us  be  sure  no  one  misconstrue.-?  our 
demand  for  taking  the  E  out  of  HEW.  We 
are  not  trying  to  downgrade  health  and  wel- 
fare priorities.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  pain- 
fully aware  that  a  child's  health,  his  famllv's 
physical  health,  and  the  economic  and  social 
health  of  his  family  and  community  have  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  education  of  that 
child.  We  do  not  ask  for  separate  department 
status  to  Jeopardize  these  other  Important 
programs. 

Consider  the  enormous  Job  confronting 
HEW:  welfare  reform;  control  of  inflationary 
health  care  costs;  provision  of  higher  quality, 
more  convenient  medical  care:  and  solution 
of  the  deepening  financial  crlse<?  of  the  na- 
tion's schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Any 
of  these  tasks  would  test  an  KEW  secretary 
severely.  But  all  of  these  problems  must  be 
confronted  at  the  same  time  by  a  single  cabi- 
net officer  under  the  present  setup. 

This  mushrooming  of  social  needs  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  problem.  When  President 
Elsenhower  created  HEW  In  1953,  neither 
health,  nor  education,  nor  welfare  presented 
problems  in  anything  like  their  present 
dimensions.  Their  grouping  appeared  logical 
enough  at  the  time.  But  now  the  situation 
has  changed  dramatlcaUy. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1954  HEW  ex- 
penditures were  less  than  $2  billion.  Educa- 
tion spending— most  of  It  for  vocational 
training — was  $235  million.  The  HEW  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1978  is  nearly  $160  billion,  with 
only  $8.1  billion  earmarked  for  education. 
Between  1968  and  1978  the  HEW  budget  has 
nearly  quadrupled,  growing  from  23%  of  the 
total  federal  budget  to  36%.  Meanwhile,  edu- 


cation outlays  have  a  little  more  than  dou- 
bled, from  $3.6  billion  to  $8.1  billion. 

Education  is  shortchanged  because  more 
than  90%  of  the  massive  HEW  budget  is  un- 
controllable; that  Is,  the  expenditures  are  re- 
quired by  law.  The  lion's  share  of  the  educa- 
tion budget  is  In  the  controllable  colunm, 
susceptible  to  cuts  at  budget-trlmming  time. 
This  Is  what  has  happened  to  the  education 
components  of  HEWs  annual  budget  year 
after  year.  This  situation  has  forced  teachers 
and  their  education-minded  allies  to  take 
their  fight  to  Congress  to  override  vetoes  and 
Increase  education  funding. 

A  second  reason  for  a  separate  Department 
of  Education  is  the  need  to  consolidate  the 
government's  education  activities  and  give 
them  some  unified  direction  with  greater  Im- 
pact for  the  separate  parts.  More  than  40  fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  and  bureaus  are 
involved  to  some  degree  in  the  support  of 
education.  There  is  no  single  agency  with 
authority  to  give  overaU  supervision  to  the 
administering,  regulating,  and  accounting 
for  more  than  $10  billion  in  federally  sup- 
ported education  and  manpower  training 
programs.  This  fragmented  management  of 
education  programs  has  not  been  resolved  by 
efforts  to  establish  committees  and  commis- 
sions on  interagency  cooperation  In  educa- 
tion. The  result  of  this  fragmentation  has 
been  waste.  Inefficiency,  and  duplication  of 
effort. 

Ineffective  management  of  education  pro- 
grams spells  disaster  for  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  that  depend  on  federal  resources 
for  stability.  Lack  of  coordination  deprives 
local  and  state  education  agencies  of  the  level 
of  support  required  to  maintain  high  stand- 
ards of  quality  education.  The  some  200  dif- 
ferent educational  programs  outside  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  need  strong  coordination 
with  educational  policy — and  that  takes  de- 
partment status  Instead  of  office  status. 

Another  argument  for  department  status 
grows  out  of  the  current  financial  crisis  In 
education,  the  most  serious  in  many  years. 
The  recession-ridden  economy  continues  to 
plague  schools,  and  now  an  energy  crisis 
forces  further  cutbacks  In  education  serv- 
ices and  programs.  Rising  costs  and  taxpay- 
er resistance  are  causing  budget  slashes  in 
school  districts  around  the  nation.  Entire 
school  systems  are  closing. 

Frustrated  by  unresponsive  government, 
big  business,  splrallng  consumer  prices,  and 
Increased  taxes,  citizens  are  exercising  what 
little  power  they  feel  they  have  left  to 
shout  NO  to  school  budget  Increases.  Local 
and  state  funds  are  drying  up.  Yet  the  local 
community  pays  48.4  percent  of  the  school 
dollar,  and  the  states  pay  43.4  percent  while 
the  federal  share  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  funding  Is  8.2  percent.  The 
NEA  and  other  education  organizations  are 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  the  fuU 
federal  share  should  be  one-third  of  the 
costs  of  public  education.  But  getting  this 
kind  of  money  from  Congress  is  Impossible 
if  education  does  not  have  a  powerful  rep- 
resentative In  the  budgeting  process. 

The  top  government  official  In  education 
needs  easy  access  to  the  White  House  and 
Congress — and  a  strong  voice.  For  the  crises 
in  education,  Including  not  only  the  prob- 
lem of  funding  but  the  racial  and  human 
relations  problems,  the  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence, and  growing  student  Independence 
(which  Is  sweeping  ever  lower  Into  the  ele- 
mentary grades)  require  top-level  atten- 
tion and  action. 

And  there  are  additional  reasons  for  an 
education  secretary  with  full  cabinet  status : 
Placing  the  responsibility  for  education 
In  one  department  under  one  administrator 
who  could  devote  his  full  attention  to  It 
would  cut  down  on  the  waste  and  duplica- 
tion that  Inevitably  result  when  noneduca- 
tors  seek  federal  dollars  to  try  things  that 
have  no  practical  applicability  or  transfer- 
ability to  actual  classroom  situations. 


A  cabinet  officer,  with  the  visibility  and 
prestige  of  cabinet  status,  would  have  a 
much  greater  opportunity  to  bring  educa- 
tional concepts  to  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment than  the  assistant  secretary  and  sub- 
cabinet  commissioner  now  Lave. 

The  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  educa- 
tion would  benefit  Congress.  Such  an  offi- 
cial would  provide  a  single  repository  of  In- 
formation to  answer  the  questions  Congress 
raises  as  It  deals  with  authorizing  and  ap- 
pointing legislation.  A  secretary  would  be 
directly  responsible  to  Congress  for  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  Its  programs. 

A  Department  of  Education  would  prob- 
ably be  granted  more  funds  for  education 
earlier  in  each  fiscal  year.  This  would  happen 
because  a  single  voice  for  education,  setting 
out  the  needs  and  the  priorities,  mustering 
and  uniting  all  the  lobbying  efforts  neces- 
sary to  have  funds  approved  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  would  be  a 
potent  force  in  seeking  more  equitable  fed- 
eral support  for  all  edxicatlon  ventures. 

Education  is  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
businesses.  Upwards  of  65  mUllon  Ameri- 
cans are  directly  involved  in  education.  Edu- 
cation Is  the  nation's  second  largest  fiscal 
conunltment.  What  the  schools  do  will  shape 
society  for  generations.  And  this  Is  too  im- 
portant for  the  present  second-level  status 
of  the  USOE. 

Very  few  people  In  this  country  are  really 
opposed  to  education.  But  many  people, 
probably  most,  take  education  almost  for 
granted — even  as  merely  another  tax  bur- 
den— because  they  have  accepted  it  so  thor- 
oughly and  matter-of-factly. 

And  status,  in  any  operational  sense  we 
are  interested  in — as  a  force  to  get  good 
things  done  for  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren— has  got  to  mean  more  than  Just  a  me- 
too  acceptance  without  commitment.  It  has 
to  be  alive,  active,  at  work.  In  mundane  but 
magical  government  language,  it  translates 
into  priority. 

Yet  in  the  23  years  that  education  has 
been  part  of  HEW  there  have  been  11  differ- 
ent commissioners  of  education.  The  average 
tenure  has  been  about  two  years.  A  conunls- 
sloner  hardly  has  a  chance  to  learn  his  way 
around  Wa.shington  before  throwing  In  the 
sponge  and  Joining  a  long  list  of  frustrated 
excommlssloners  who  leave  because  educa- 
tion has  such  a  low  priority.  Salary  was  the 
reason  given  by  the  last  commissioner  to 
leave  the  USOE.  The  education  commission- 
er is  paid  $37,800  a  year,  compared  to  the 
563,000  drawn  by  a  cabinet  officer.  BIg-cIty 
school  superintendents  all  make  substantial- 
ly more  than  the  nation's  top  federal  edu- 
cation official. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  also  been  11 
different  HEW  secretaries  ever  the  past  23 
years.  They  too,  for  the  most  part,  leave  In 
frustration.  This  frequent  turnover  of  secre- 
taries leaves  much  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  federal  government's  largest  bu- 
reaucracy to  members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  who  have  long  service. 

But  though  the  nation's  top  education 
official  ranks  low  In  status  and  authority, 
unprecedented  support  Is  building  to  give 
the  position  cabinet-level  rank. 

Rufus  E.  Miles.  Jr.,  Is  a  former  director 
of  administration  for  HEW.  He  Is  possibly 
the  nation's  leading  expert  on  the  depart- 
ment's structure.  Miles,  who  calls  for  a 
Department  of  Education  In  a  scholarly 
paper  on  the  subject,  comments:  "No  posi- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  of  government 
requires  a  profounder  understanding  of 
American  social  structure  and  a  more  sensi- 
tive use  of  power  than  that  of  the  top  edu- 
cation official." 

There  is  considerable  support  in  Congress 
for  a  separate  Department  of  Education.  No 
fewer  than  16  bills.  Introduced  Into  both 
houses  during  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress, 
proposed  such  a  plan. 
Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff    (D-Conn.),   a 
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This  would  Include  all  programs  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Education,  plus 
the  myriad  of  education  progranas  scattered 
throughout  the  vast  federal  bureaucracy. 
Some  of  these  programs,  for  example,  would 
Include  Indian  education,  child  development, 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dependent 
schools  of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State,  plus  scores  of  others. 

The  NEA,  however,  would  not  oppose  a 
department  without  all  of  these  components 
at  the  outset.  But  the  association  would  seek 
to  have  these  programs  added  eventually. 

In  a  time  of  great  social  change,  somebody 
has  to  remind  the  people  that  our  great 
growth  in  the  past  came  from  our  educa- 
tional system.  And  somebody  has  to  awaken 
the  people  to  the  truth  that  only  education 
can  provide  the  solid,  constructive,  creative 
kinds  of  change  that  will  bring  our  nation 
and  the  world  through  this  troubled  period 
into  a  better  society.  A  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, headed  by  a  cabinet  secretary,  Is  the 
catalyst  that  can  create  this  awakening. 


CHICAGO    COMMUNITY    CURRENCY 

EXCHANGES    INVESTIGATED:    AN 
EXCHANGE  OF  FAVORS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  Decem- 
ber 1976,  the  Better  Government  Asso- 
ciation— BGA — completed  a  6-month  in- 
vestigation of  Chicago's  community  cur- 
rency exchanges.  The  BGA  explored  the 
rate  structure,  industry  practices,  degree 
of  oligopoly,  and  Government-induscry 
interactions  of  the  exchanges. 

Community  currency  exchanges  per- 
form as  "bank  surrogates"  in  many 
neighborhoods.  They  cash  checks,  sell 
money  orders,  vend  license  plates  and 
vehicle  stickers,  and  provide  other  simi- 
lar financial  services.  In  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods, where  banks  may  not  be 
nearby  and  residents  are  not  highly  mo- 
bile, the  community  currency  exchanges 
can  be  an  important,  even  crucial  part 
of  everyday  life. 

The  BGA's  investigation  produced  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  State  government 
officials  may  be  involved  with  leading  ex- 
change owners  in  a  symbiotic  "exchange 
of  favors"  relationship.  The  pattern  of 
mutual  back  scratching  by  the  regula- 
tors and  the  regulated  is  a  familiar  one. 
The  BGA  report  puts  it  this  way: 

Our  findings  led  us  to  question  whether 
the  State  has  been  acting  more  on  behalf  of 
the  welfare  of  the  currency  exchange  owners 
than  the  people  who  use  their  services.  Who 
Is  regulating  whom? 

The  report  also  explores  the  possibility 
of  unethical  business  practices  by  the 
exchange  owners. 

I  believe  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  re- 
port we  need  to  see  more  of.  Reports  pre- 
pared by  citizens,  on  topics  of  interest  to 
citizens,  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
commodities  available  to  a  government 
desiring  to  be  responsive  to  its  citizens. 
Marjorie  C.  Benton,  the  BGA's  president, 
J.  Terrence  Brunner,  its  executive  direc- 
tor, and  the  other  fine  board  members, 
officers,  and  general  members  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  dedicated  efforts 
toward  better  Government. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  imder 
section  133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 


nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190-a-2) , 
each  committee  of  the  Senate  is  required 
to  adopt  rules  governing  the  procedure 
of  the  committee  and  to  publish  these 
rules  in  the  Congressional  Record.  In 
accordance  with  that  section,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  printing  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, as  amended  February  22,  1977. 1 
am  also  including  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  the  committee's  adopted 
guidelines  governing  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings, markup  sessions  and  other  related 
matters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  aforementioned  material  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Senate   Committee   on   Human   Resources, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Chairman 

(Rules  of  Procediire  (as  amended,  Feb.  22, 

1977) ) 

Rule  1. — Unless  the  Senate  is  meeting  at 
the  time,  or  it  is  otherwise  ordered,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  regularly  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
Chairman  may,  upon  proper  notice,  call  such 
additional  meetings  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Rule  2. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  Chairman  Is 
not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  3. — Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  25.7  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Rule  4. — (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b) ,  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee, 
actually  present,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business.  Any 
quorum  of  the  Committee  which  is  composed 
of  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  include  at  least  one  member 
of  the  Majority  and  one  member  of  the  Mi- 
nority. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 
committee, actually  present,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business:  provided,  no  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  ordered  reported  unless  such  major- 
ity shall  Include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Minority  who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. If,  at  any  subcommittee  meeting,  a 
measure  or  matter  cannot  be  ordered  reported 
because  of  the  absence  of  such  a  Minority 
member,  the  measure  or  matter  shall  lay 
over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a  member 
of  the  Minority  is  not  then  obtained,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
actually  present,  may  order  such  measure 
or  matter  reported. 

(c)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  Is  actually  present  at  the 
time  such  action  Is  taken. 

Rule  5. — With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  one 
member  thereof  may  conduct  public  hearings 
other  than  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Rule  6. — Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on 
all  measures  and  matters  before  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  if  the  absent  member 
has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on  which  he 
Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  so  recorded.  While  proxies 
may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  from  the  Committee,  such  a 
motion  shall  also  require  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  who  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

Rule  7. — There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept 
a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  recording 
adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings  of 
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each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meeting  or 
conference  whether  or  not  such  meetings 
or  any  part  thereof  is  closed  pursuant  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  of  Rule  25.7  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  unless  a  majority  of  said  mem- 
bers vote  to  forgo  such  a  record.  Such  records 
shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  on  any 
question  on  which  a  "yea  and  nay"  vote  Is 
demanded,  and  shall  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  any  Committee  member.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk's  designee, 
shall  have  the  responsibility  to  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  to  implement  this  Rule. 

Rule  8. — The  Committee,  and  each  sub- 
committee, shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  133A  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
to  issue  public  announcement  of  any  hear- 
ing it  Intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Rule  9. — The  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all  wit- 
nesses heard  before  It  to  file  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  at  least 
24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Minority  member  deter- 
mine that  there  Is  a  good  cause  for  failure  to 
so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral  presentation 
to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments.  The 
presiding  officer  at  any  hearings  is  authorized 
to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness  appearing 
before  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee. 
The  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall,  as 
far  as  practicable,  utilize  testimony  previ- 
ously taken  on  bills  and  measures  similar  to 
those  before  it  for  consideration. 

Rule  10. — Should  a  subcommittee  fall  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  within  a  rea.sonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the  full 
Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  11. — No  subcommittee  may  schedule  a 
meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated  for  a 
hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Committee. 
No  more  than  one  subcommittee  executive 
meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Rule  12.— \t  .shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man in  accordance  with  section  133(c)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  report  or  caxise  to  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion approved  by  the  Committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken,  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Rule  13. — Whenever  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  is  closed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of 
Rule  25.7  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, no  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee,  and  designated  assistants  to 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  such  closed  session,  except 
by  special  dispensation  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered  to 
adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  If  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled 
for  such  meeting. 

Rule  15. — Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration, 
the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print 
of  the  statute  or  the  part  of  section  thereof 
to  be  amended  or  replaced  showing  by 
stricken-through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be 
omitted,  and  In  Italics,  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  added. 

Rule  16. — An  appropriate  opportunity  shall 
be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to  their 
filing  or  publication.  In  the  event  there  are 


supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views, 
an  appropriate  opportunity  shall  be  given  the 
Majority  to  examine  the  proposed  text  prior 
to  filing  or  publication. 

Rule  17. — (a)  The  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  Issue  subpoenas,  or  hold 
hearings  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  only  if  such  Investiga- 
tive activity  has  been  authorized  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing 
to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum: 
provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  a  single  mem- 
ber may  hear  subpoenaed  witnesses  or  take 
sworn  testimony. 

(c)  The  Committee  may,  by  a  majority 
vote,  delegate  the  authority  to  issue  sub- 
poenas to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  desig- 
nated by  such  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
and  any  other  member  so  requesting,  shall 
be  notified  regarding  the  Identity  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  It  win  be  Issued  and  the  nature 
of  the  Information  sought  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  authorized  investigative  activity, 
except  where  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee.  In  consultation  v^th 
the  ranking  minority  member,  determines 
that  such  notice  would  unduly  Impede  the 
Investigation.  All  information  obtained  pur- 
suant to  such  investigative  activity  shall  be 
made  available  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee  requesting 
same,  or  to  any  assistant  to  a  member  of 
the  Committee  designated  by  such  member 
In  writing,  but  the  use  of  any  such  Informa- 
tion Is  subject  to  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  Such  information,  to 
the  extent  that  It  Is  relevant  to  the  Investi- 
gation shall.  If  requested  by  a  member,  be 
summarized  In  writing  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  member,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
call  an  executive  session  to  discuss  such  In- 
vestigative activity  or  the  Issuance  of  any 
subpoena  In  connection  therewith. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted, 
while  the  witness  is  testlfsrlng,  to  advise  him 
of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  In  an  execu- 
tive hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  an  executive  hearing,  shall  be  made 
public,  either  In  whole  or  In  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

Rule  18. — Subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments Imposed  on  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  changed,  modified,  amended 
or  suspended  at  any  time;  provided,  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership 
so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called 
for  that  purpose. 

Rule  19. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

GUIDELINES  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  HEAR- 
INGS, MARK  UP  SESSIONS,  AND  RELATED  MAT- 
TERS 

Hearings 
Section  I33A(o)   of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  requires  each  Committee  of 
the  Senate  to  publicly  annoimce  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at 


least  one  week  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  such  hearing. 

The  spirit  of  this  requirement  is  to  asstire 
adequate  notice  to  the  public  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  time  and 
subject  matter  of  proposed  hearings.  In  the 
spirit  of  Section  133A(a)  and  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  members  of  the  Committee  are 
themselves  fully  Informed  and  involved  In 
the  development  of  hearings: 

1.  Public  notice  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  each  Committee  or  sub- 
committee hearing  should  be  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  seven  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  hearing. 

2.  Seven  days  prior  to  public  notice  of 
each  Committee  or  subcommittee  hearing, 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  should  pro- 
vide written  notice  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  time,  place,  and  specific 
subject  matter  of  such  hearing,  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  those  witnesses  who  have  been 
or  are  proposed  to  be  Invited  to  appear. 

3.  The  Committee  and  its  subcommittees 
should,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  en- 
force the  provisions  of  Rule  9  of  the  Com- 
mittee rules  as  it  relates  to  the  submission 
of  written  statements  of  witnesses  twenty- 
four  hours  In  advance  of  a  hearing.  When 
statements  are  received  In  advance  of  a  hear- 
ing, the  Committee  or  subcommittee  (as  ap- 
propriate) should  distribute  copies  of  such 
statements  to  each  of  Its  members. 

Executive  sessions  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  up  Wlls 
In  order  to  expedite  the  process  of  mark- 
ing up  bills  and  to  assist  each  member  of 
the  Committee  so  that  there  may  be  full  and 
fair  consideration  of  each  bill  which  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  is  marking  up 
the  following  procedures  should  be  followed. 

1 .  Seven  days  prior  to  the  proposed  date  for 
an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing up  bills  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
(as  appropriate)  should  provide  written 
notice  to  each  of  Its  members  as  to  the  time, 
place,  and  specific  subject  matter  of  such 
session,  including  an  agenda  listing  each 
bill  or  other  matters  to  be  considered  and 
including — 

(a)  two  copies  of  each  bill.  Joint  resolu- 
tion, or  other  legislative  matter  (or  Commit- 
tee Print  thereof)  to  be  considered  at  such 
executive  session;  and 

(b)  two  copies  of  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  each  bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  other 
legislative  matter  to  be  considered  at  such 
executive  session. 

2.  Three  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  date 
for  an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  up  bills,  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee (as  appropriate)  should  deliver  to 
each  of  Its  members  two  copies  of  a  cordon 
print  or  an  equivalent  explanation  of 
changes  of  existing  law  proposed  to  be  made 
by  each  bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  other  legis- 
lative matter  to  be  considered  at  such  execu- 
tive session. 

3.  In  so  far  as  practical,  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled date  for  an  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  bills,  each  member 
of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  (as  ap- 
propriate) should  provide  to  all  other  such 
members  two  written  copies  of  any  amend- 
ment or  a  description  of  any  amendment 
which  that  member  proposes  to  offer  to  each 
bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  other  legislative  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  at  such  executive  ses- 
sion. 

4.  In  so  far  as  practical,  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled date  for  an  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  bills,  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  (as  appropriate)  should 
provide  each  member  with  a  copy  of  the 
printed  record  or  a  summary  of  any  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee with  respect  to  each  bill,  joint  reso- 
lution, or  other  legislative  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered at  such  executive  session. 
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Rule  16  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Minority  be  given  an 
to  examine  the  proposed  text 
reports  prior  to  their  filing 
Majority  be  given  an  opportunity 
the  proposed  text  of  supplemen  tal 
or  additional   or  individual   vl^ws 
their  filing.  The  views  of  all 
Committee  should  be  taken  fu 
Into  account  with  respect  to  al 
uments  filed  or  published  by  th  s 
Thus,  consistent  with  the  spirt 
the  proposed  text  of  each 
hearing  record,  and  other  relateb 
document  or  publication  should 
to  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mporlty 
ber  of  the  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of 
ate  subcommittee  at  least  fortyt-elght 
prior  to  Its  filing  or  publlcatloi 
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INDEPE  ^TOENCE 


BYELORUSSIAN 

DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 
we  commemorate  the  59th 
of  the  declaration  of  indepfendence 
the  Byelorussian  Democrati( 
an  event  which  took  place  ii 
March  25,  1918.  Soon  after,  a 
constitution  guaranteeing 
"nd  basic  human  rights  was 

We  p.  11  know  that  Byelorussian 
pendence  was  short  lived.  Thp 
Januarv.  a  Soviet  repuijlic 
in  Smolensk,  and  Byelorussis 
ibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 

As  we  recall  these  events,  i 
tant  th^t  we  express  our  continuing 
terest  in  the  courageous  peoi  le 
lorussia  who  have  somehow 
against  all  odds  to  maintain 
tity  and  culture.  At  the  sam ; 
can  take  the  opportimlty  to 
continuing  rdmiration  for  th( 
tive  citizenship  of  our  Americans 
lorussian  birth  and  descent 
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NAT  "KING"  COLl : 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presidei  t,  musical 
talent  is  a  rare  but  truly  worn  lerf ul  gift. 
For  it  is  not  just  a  good  voic  ■  or  a  fine 
sense  of  rhythm.  It  is  humaiity,  com- 
passion, intelligence,  and  hiuior.  These 
are  the  critical  qualities  musii  ians  must 
have  if  they  are  to  really  achieve  their 
ultimate  goal  of  reaching  oth^  rs. 

Few  In  our  lifetime  have  d!  splayed  so 
subtle  and  so  brilliant  a  blenl  of  these 
key  qualities  as  Nat  "King"  Co  e.  He  was. 
by  all  accounts.  In  a  class  by  himself. 

Happily  for  those  of  us  whqTtreasured 
Nat's  work,  his  daughter,  Aatalie,  is 
picking  up  where  her  father  :  eft  off:  at 
the  top.  Already  she  has  gai  aered  two 
consecutive  Grammy  Awards  and  the 
promise  of  more  Is  plain  to  see. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  N  it  and  his 
lovely  and  devoted  wife.  And  I  know  how 
proud  Nat  would  have  been  to  watch 
Natalie  step  up  on  that  stage  i  Los  An- 
geles to  accept  her  due  acclsim.  For  a 
man  who  gave  so  much  all  lis  life,  it 
would  have  only  been  fitting  h  id  he  been 
able  to  receive  this  particular  oy  during 
his  life.  I  wish  it  could  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  another  who  wished  it 
could  have  been  Is  Ken  Majer  of  the 


Boston  Herald  American.  Ken  has 
caught  the  feelings  and  qualities  that 
made  Nat  "The  King"  in  a  wonderful 
article  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record.  It  Is  an 
excellent  portrayal  of  an  extraordinary 
man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nat  the  King  Would  Have  Been  Proud 

(By  Ken  Mayer) 
If  only  Nat  "King"  Cole  could  have  been 
alive  last  week  to  see  his  daughter  Natalie 
snag  her  second  consecutive  "Grammy"  at 
that  annual  Los  Angeles  shindig. 

For  had  he  been  there,  Cole  would  have 
stood  tall  among  those  who  rose  to  give  his 
daughter  a  standing  ovation,  and  only  those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  In 
life,  can  attempt  a  guess  at  the  pride  he 
would  have  felt.  And  more  the  significance 
of  the  award,  that  Natalie  should  receive  It 
short  days  after  the  one  marking  the  anni- 
versary of  her  father's  passing.  A  date  that 
no  columnist  In  entertainment,  should  let 
pass  without  notice. 

Co.e  was  that  one  personality  In  enter- 
tainment who  comes  this  way  on  rare  occa- 
sion, and  for  any  writer  to  have  brushed  his 
being  by  the  nature  of  whatever  assignment, 
was  to  have  felt  the  unmistakable  touch  of 
class. 

For  Nat  "King"  Cole  was  no  ordinary  singer 
or  performer,  nor  was  he  the  "property"  of 
any  one  form  of  the  performing  arts.  Cole 
was  Cole,  and  a  West  Coast  scrivener  best 
capsuled  his  greatness  with  the  following.  "It 
was  once  said  of  Cole  that  his  greatness 
sneaked  up  on  the  unaware,  attacked  Its  prey 
with  pleasing  Intonations,  and  left  the  victim 
the  richer  for  the  melodic  assault."  And  may 
this  co.umn  add  that  Cole  was  an  Individual 
who  abhorred  the  flamboyant,  yet  exuded  Its 
qualities  In  a  tasteful  manner. 

"My  ambition,"  he  once  said,  "Is  to  be  able 
to  sit  back  and  appreciate  myself  as  a  person 
as  well  as  a  performer.  Once  you  can  see  peo- 
ple respecting  you  for  what  you  are,  then 
you  begin  to  feel  that  everjrthlng  you've  done 
has  not  been  In  vain."  Wh&t  columnist  could 
top  that  quote? 

Nat  "King"  Cole  was  a  most  unusual  singer, 
who  re. led  on  no  stage  prop  save  ability.  And 
with  each  song  he  caressed,  the  character  of 
the  man  burned  so  brightly  that  even  the 
drowning  din  of  the  band  was  no  protection 
against  the  piercing  appeal  of  Its  rays. 

Cole  was  himself,  both  on-stage  and  off, 
and  this  God-given  asset  saved  him  the  tor- 
ment of  artificiality.  The  man  loved  children 
and  they,  in  their  own  inimitable  ways,  re- 
flected their  love  for  him.  And  whether  visit- 
ing the  affilcted  in  hospitals,  or  giving  to  the 
poor  completely  in  private,  his  every  action 
toward  those  ends  became  a  well  kept  secret. 
And  how  difficult  for  any  writer  to  accu- 
rately measure  the  true  stature  of  such  a 
man  when  his  every  self-imposed  secret 
evaded  the  yardstick  of  human  comparison. 
Soft-spoken  even  in  anger,  so  forceful  were 
his  soft  modulations,  that  the  cushioned 
lowness  of  his  tone  was  oft-times  more  pierc- 
ing, than  the  shrillest  shout.  And  most  times, 
more  devastating. 

The  simple  Joy  of  living  and  performing 
were  his  guldemarks  to  greatness,  and  never 
In  his  lifetime  did  he  compromise  his  honesty 
of  pxirpose.  Proud  of  his  family,  he  zealously 
guarded  their  image,  and  never  once  did  bis 
actions  mar  it  in  any  way. 

Nat  "King"  Cole  was  proud  of  his  color, 
and  no  living  man  ever  wore  it  with  more 
dignity.  Once  criticized  for  his  outspoken- 
ness on  his  racial  views,  he  softly  salvoed  his 
attacker  Into  submission  with  this  simple 
sentence.  "Some  people  are  so  busy  stewing 


In  their  own  bate,  they  can't  do  anything — 
even  for  themselves."  His  only  hatred  was 
hate  Itself. 

While  he  lived.  Cole  made  us  music  mil- 
lionaires, and  from  his  "Mona  Lisa"  to  "A 
Blossom  Pell,"  he  granted  songs  an  immor- 
tality that  even  his  death  was  powerless  to 
diminish.  He  granted  his  indvistry  a  dignity 
and  Integrity  that  so  many  of  its  members 
lack  in  frightening  quantity. 

Had  Cole  been  in  that  Los  Angeles  audi- 
ence the  other  night  when  his  daughter 
Natalie  stepped  on  stage  to  receive  her 
"Grammy,"  I'm  sure  a  lonely  teardrop  might 
have  found  its  way  down  bis  proud  face.  As 
I'm  sure  It  did  for  many  at  home,  who 
thought  of  him,  while  they  watched  his  child. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  recommendations 
for  reform  of  the  Nation's  election  sys- 
tem. The  package  included  legislation  to 
open  the  election  process  for  participa- 
tion of  all  our  citizens  and  to  establish 
high  ethical  standards  for  the  fairness 
and  financing  of  campaigns.  In  addition 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President's  recom- 
mendations include  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  allow  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

As  we  open  our  elections  to  more  com- 
plete citizen  participation  and  as  we  im- 
prove the  standards  of  fairness  in  cam- 
paign finance,  it  is  important  that  we 
also  assure  in  our  Presidential  elections 
that  every  vote  is  counted,  every  vote  has 
the  same  weight  and  the  candidate  with 
the  most  popular  votes  wins.  Under  the 
electoral  college  that  is  not  the  case. 
Only  direct  election  corrects  those  faults 
and  assures  American  voters  of  equal 
treatment  in  a  democratic  election. 

The  President's  announcement  yester- 
day was  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful 
study  of  electoral  reform  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  Mondale.  I  am 
sure  we  all  appreciate  the  careful  at- 
tention that  the  administration  has 
given  to  this  Important  matter,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  President's  statement  on  direct  elec- 
tion printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Statement  of  the  President,  Mar.  22,  1977] 
Direct  Popular  Election  or  the  Preshient 

My  fovirth  recommendation  is  that  the 
Congress  adopt  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  provide  for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President. 

Such  an  amendment,  which  would  abolish 
the  Electoral  College,  will  ensure  that  the 
candidate  chosen  by  the  voters  actually  be- 
comes President.  Under  the  Electoral  College, 
It  is  always  possible  that  the  winner  ot  the 
popular  vote  will  not  be  elected.  This  has  al- 
ready happened  in  three  elections,  1824,  1876, 
and  1888.  In  the  last  election,  the  result  could 
have  been  changed  by  a  small  shift  of  votes 
In  Ohio  and  Hawaii,  despite  a  popular  vote 
difference  of  1.7  million. 

I  do  not  reconunend  a  Constitutional 
amendment  lightly.  I  think  the  amendment 
process  must  be  reserved  for  an  issue  of  over- 
riding governmental  significance.  But  the 
method  by  which  we  elect  our  President  la 
such  an  issue. 
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I  will  not  be  proposing  a  specific  direct 
election  amendment.  I  prefer  to  allow  the 
Congress  to  proceed  with  its  work  without 
the  Interruption  of  a  new  proposal. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  which  has  been  called 
the  "direct  election  amendment,"  now  is 
before  the  Senate,  and  will  accomplish 
the  result  that  has  been  recommended  by 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  the  many  cospon- 
sors  of  this  resolution  in  urging  once 
again  on  this  occasion  that  the  95th  Con- 
gress give  careful  and  prompt  attention 
to  this  long-needed  reform. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  1 
Joint  resolution  proposing  eui  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 

popular  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 

President  of  the  United  States 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Articles  — 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  constituting  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  Each  elector 
shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons  who 
shall  have  consented  to  the  joining  of  their 
names  as  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  No  candidate  shall 
consent  to  the  Joinder  of  his  name  with  that 
of  more  than  one  other  person. 

"Sec.  2.  The  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
except  that  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
prescribe  less  restrictive  residence  qualifica- 
tions and  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  the  Congress  may  establish  uni- 
form residence  qualifications. 

"Sec.  3.  The  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected 
President  and  Vice  President.  If  such  number 
be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  cast. 

"If,  after  any  such  election,  none  of  the 
persons  Joined  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  is  elected  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  paragraph,  a  runoff  election  shall 
be  held  in  which  the  choice  of  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  made  from  the  two 
pairs  of  persons  Joined  as  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  who  received 
the  highest  numbers  of  votes  ca-.t  in  the 
election.  The  pair  of  persons  Joined  as  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  r';;relv- 
ing  the  greater  number  of  votes  in  such  run- 
off election  shall  be  elected  President  and 
Vice  President. 

"Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  such  elections  and  entitlement  to 
inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulation?.  The  days  for  such 
elections  shall  be  determined  by  Congress 


and  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by  law 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  in  which  the 
results  of  such  elections  shall  be  ascertained 
and  declared.  No  such  election,  other  than  a 
rimoff  election,  shall  be  held  later  than  tiie 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vevnber.  and  the  results  thereof  shall  be  de- 
clared no  later  than  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  election  occurs. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death,  inability,  or  wlth- 
dr.iwal  of  any  candidate  for  President  or  Vice 
President  before  a  President  and  Vice  Pre.'^- 
ident  have  been  elected,  and  for  the  case 
of  the  death  of  both  the  President-elect  and 
Vlco  President-elect. 

"Sec.  6.  Sections  1  through  4  of  this  article 
shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  article. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.". 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  Senate  Resolution  110, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
code  for  official  conduct  for  the  Members, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides  on  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  Senate  Amendment  No.  86, 
as  modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    86 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  and  my 
fellow  Senators:  In  the  light  of  what  oc- 
curred to  my  colleague,  the  good  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitskie),  I  sup- 


pose It  is  not  going  to  make  much  dif- 
ference what  I  say.  As  long  as  I  have 
sat  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  I  have  never 
seen  any  individual  so  clearly  present 
his  case,  so  clearly  have  every  fact  on 
his  side  of  the  argument,  so  clearly  have 
every  piece  of  logic  on  his  side  of  the 
argument,  and  then  be  defeated. 

I  think  I  understand  that,  regardless 
of  what  is  presented  on  the  floor  rela- 
tive to  this  measure,  there  is  a  certain 
preordained  destiny  as  to  the  final  out- 
come. I  think  that  that  Is  rather  un- 
fortunate, because  what  it  means  Is  that 
what  we  do  no  longer  relates  to  the 
quality  of  our  work. 

I  want  to  discuss  three  matters:  pay 
raises  and  reform  and  ethics.  Un- 
fortunately, they  have  all  been  thrown 
in  the  same  pot  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  for  reasons  ranging  from  dem- 
agoguery  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
negligent  simplification.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  try  to  treat  the  American 
people  as  intelligent  human  beings  and 
to  demand  of  American  leadership — and 
I  do  not  care  whether  that  leadership  is 
on  the  Senate  floor,  whether  it  is  in  the 
news  media,  or  whether  It  is  In  private 
business— that  it  be  accurate  and  precise 
in  its  mouthings  and,  very  frankly,  in 
its  meanderings. 

If  the  consequences  of  being  lazy  edi- 
torially or  chicken  politically  descended 
solely  on  the  head  of  the  errant  news- 
paper reporter  or  Senator  or  public 
activist,  or  whatever.  I  would  not  get  all 
that  riled. 

But  that  is  not  what  occurs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  deceptive  nonsense  that  has 
been  peddled  on  the  Senate  floor  during 
the  past  week. 

Like  the  drunk  driver  who  kills  and 
who  Is  never  killed,  it  will  not  be  the  re- 
porter, the  Senator  or  the  public  activist 
who  will  suffer  from  legislative  misdirec- 
tion. Rather,  it  will  be  an  entire  and 
basically  successful  political  process  that 
is  going  to  be  left  along  the  wayside  of 
constitutional  experimentation. 

That,  Mr.  President,  Is  why  I  am  tak- 
ing the  gloves  off  today  and  why  we  are 
going  to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

Ethics  need  not  be  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  constitutional  principle.  Yet, 
this  legislation  does  just  that. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
know  fuU  well  that  if  it  were  presented 
as  law,  it  would  fall  constitutionally. 

I  might  add,  I  think  It  can  fall  con- 
stitutionally also,  even  though  presented 
as  a  rule. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
what  the  legislation  does  is  to  super- 
impose additional  requirements  upon 
those  who  serve  as  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, or  who  are  candidates  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  House. 

I  think  this  point  was  very  well  cov- 
ered in  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case 
which,  in  effect,  prohibited  our  rule- 
making authority  as  among  ourselves 
from  being  used  to  place  additional  re- 
quirements above  and  beyond  those  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 
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So  make  no  mistake  abou  It,  whether 
we  win  or  lose  in  the  deba  e  on  this,  I 
predict  now  that  should  tl  is  be  taken 
into  the  courts  and  tested,  1  will  clearly 
fall  on  constitutional  ground !. 

This  exercise  in  ethics  is  v  sry  reminis- 
cent to  me,  anyway,  of  these  worthies 
of  recent  vintage  who  shoitcutted  the 
law  in  order  to  achieve  law  and  order. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  tl  at  effective 
ethics  and  constitutional  e  hies  Is  not 
an  either/or  situation. 

For  years  I  have  been  ace  ised  by  the 
law  enforcement  intelligence  community 
of  weakening  their  pursuit  a  evil  by  in- 
sisting such  pursuit  take  plac  !  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Nation's  laws  and  ideals. 

After  today,  I  know  then;  are  those 
who  will  say  that  I  am  agains  t  senatorial 
ethics  and  weakening  the  cai  ise  of  them 
because  of  my  insistence  th£  t  whatever 
is  propoimded  in  the  way  of  s  andards  be 
associated  with  those  same  laws  and 
Ideals. 

The  problem  Is  not  rooted  in  philoso- 
phy. 

It  is  simply  that  the  wore  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ur  Ited  States 
does  not  lend  itself  to  expe<  lency.  The 
word  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  le  id  itself  to 
shortcuts.  The  word  and  sp  rlt  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  J  tates  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  intellectual  lynchings. 
Unfortunately,  some  or  a  I  of  those 
traits  have  been  evident  In  n  cently  en- 
acted or  proposed  "wildcat"  Watergate 
reform  legislation.  More  on  ;hat  later. 
First  of  all.  let  me  commen ;  upon  the 
ploy  of  linking  pay  raises  to  ethics  be- 
cause, very  frankly,  it  has  beei  suggested 
that  is  the  only  way  to  direct  It. 

Where  the  dickens  was  the  Democra- 
tic leadership  of  the  Congress,  and  Com- 
mon Cause  when  people  were  jeing  paid 
$42,500  and  when  people  were  jelng  paid 
$30,000. 

Why  Is  the  1977  model  Sen  itor,  cost- 
ing $57,000,  suppa-^ed  to  be  m(  ire  ethical 
than  the  1877  model,  costing  J  5,000? 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  you 
get  paid  1  cent,  or  if  it  is  a  nor  paid  poli- 
tical trust,  when  you  have  oni  ounce  of 
trust  put  in  you,  when  you  ser  /e  in  that 
capacity  as  representative  for  your  fel- 
low citizens,  you  do  it  right  cr  you  get 
out.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  $57,50  3  as  being 
the  magic  level. 

Second,  the  recent  pay  lalse  was 
i^ot — repeat,  not — tecommende  J  by  Con- 
gress but  by  an  Independent  coi  omission, 
which,  interestingly  enough,  jias  con- 
stituted to  reform  the  rather  ni  sty  habit 
of  Congress  giving  itself  its  own  pav 
raises.  That  Is  a  point  that  (verybody 
likes  to  skip  over.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it 
raises  the  question  whether  ar  y  reform 
is  going  to  satisfy  those  who  cl  ronlcally 
want  to  tinker  with  the  democri  itic  proc- 
ess. 

Third,  the  Senate  did  not  a  ;cept  the 
raise  sub  rosa  but  accepted  it  bj  a  record 
vote  of  56  to  42.  That  Ls  a  fact.  It  Ls  not 
the  theory  of  the  pay  raise. 

If  anyone  is  suffering  fron  a  guilt 
complex,  induced  either  by  visic  ns  of  po- 
litical gain  or  by  editorial  chas  :isement 
then  may  I  make  one  simple  request:' 


Please  do  your  flagellation  act  in  private 
and  leave  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  dignity  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
alone. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  was  not  born 
again  on  February  20,  1977.  in  exchange 
for  $13,000.  I  think  I  am  a  good  Senator, 
worth  more  than  a  nickel  of  my  pay, 
and  before  I  would  dishonor  my  oath 
of  office  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  I  would  walk  away 
from  the  Job. 

Now,  to  the  business  of  reform.  I  am 
sure  that  most  Senators  are  familiar 
with  the  saying,  "Once  shame  on  you. 
twice  shame  on  me."  Well,  if  I  let  this 
smelly  piece  of  legislation  go  through 
without  a  fight,  the  shame  would  be  on 
me;  because  more  than  a  year  ago  I  did 
just  that  with  the  Federal  financing  of 
presidential  campaigns.  Frankly,  I  have 
been  disappointed  with  myself  ever  since. 
Remember  how  that  was  sold  on  the 
basis  of  being  Watergate  reform?  That 
is  the  way  it  was  sold.  It  is  true  that  It 
was  passed  during  the  era  of  Watergate 
but  have  any  Senators  read  the  Water- 
gate Committee's  report  on  that  subject? 
Let  me  quote  from  the  report,  to  see  just 
how  far  afield  this  body  can  go  in  an 
exercise  of  demagoguery. 

Recommendation  No.  7,  found  on  paee 
572  of  that  report: 

7.  The  committee  recommends  against  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  public  nnancftig 
In  which  tax  moneys  are  collected  and  al- 
located to  political  candidates  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Select  Committee  opposes  the  various 
proposals  which  have  been  offered  In  the 
Congress  to  provide  mandatory  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns  for  Federal  office.  While 
recognizing  the  basis  of  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  pubUc  financing  and  the  potential 
difficulty  In  adequately  funding  campaigns 
In  the  midst  of  strict  limitations  on  the  form 
and  amount  of  contributions,  the  committee 
takes  Issue  with  the  contention  that  public 
ilnanclng  affords  either  an  effective  or  ap- 
propriate solution.  Thomas  Jefferson  believed 
"to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of  oplnlon.s 
which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful 
and  tyrannical." 

The  committee's  opposition  Is  based  like 
Jefferson's  upon  the  fundamental  need  to 
protect  the  voluntary  right  of  Individual 
citizens  to  express  themselves  politically  as 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment.  Further- 
more, we  find  inherent  dangers  in  authoriz- 
ing the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  fund  and  ex- 
cessively regulate  political  campaigns. 

The  abuses  experienced  during  the  1972 
campaign  and  unearthed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee were  perpetrated  In  the  absence  of 
any  effective  regulation  of  the  source,  form 
or  amount  of  campaign  contributions.  In 
fact,  despite  the  progress  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  In  re- 
quiring full  public  disclosure  of  contribu- 
tions, the  1972  campaign  stlU  was  funded 
through  a  system  of  essentially  unrestricted 
private  financing. 

What  now  seems  appropriate  is  not  the 
abandonment  of  private  financing,  but  rather 
the  reform  of  that  system  In  an  effort  to 
vastly  expand  the  voluntary  participation 
of  Individual  citizens  while  avoiding  the 
abuses  of  earlier  campaigns. 

Yet,  that  is  termed  Watergate  reform 
even  though,  in  black  and  white,  the 
committee  which  was  charged  with  the 
responsibUity  of  unearthing  those  abuses 


and  then  making  whatever  recommen- 
dations it  deemed  appropriate  clearly 
recommended  against  Federal  financing. 
So,  what  followed  was  not  Watergate 
reform  but,  rather,  certain  activists,  cer- 
tain reformers,  certain  Senators,  and 
certain  philosophers  using  an  atmos- 
phere of  tragedy  and  apprehension  to 
attain  a  legislative  end  that,  standing 
alone,  in  more  deliberative  times,  would 
not  have  gotten  a  hearing,  much  less  a 
final  passage  vote. 

You  can  call  that  Federal  financing 
of  political  campaigns,  but  never  again 
call  it  Watergate  reform.  What  earthly 
logic,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  Water- 
gate, could  defend  giving  the  Federal 
Government  more  power  over  the  people 
it  Is  supposed  to  serve?  Indeed,  the  prac- 
tical result  of  this  "Watergate  reform" 
was  to  take  away  one  of  the  checks  the 
people  have  on  their  Government— spe- 
cifically, their  resources— and  national- 
ize it. 

Let  me  be  very  specific.  I  have  no  prob- 
lems with  the  dollar  limits  on  contribu- 
tions or  full  disclosure  and  reporting  or 
eliminating  multiple  committees.  Those 
truly  were  reforms  of  problems  discov- 
ered by  the  Watergate  Committee.  But  I 
saw  nothing  in  the  fact  of  Watergate 
that  indicated  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  deserve  the  punishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral election  financing  act. 

Indeed,  to  put  the  "reform"  achieved 
in  its  proper  light,  the  only  candidates 
in  ttie  last  election  to  receive  Federal 
funds  were  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans—and that  at  a  time  when 
fewer  people  were  enrolling  as  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  and  more  were  stay- 
ing Independent,  as  a  proclamation  of 
freedom  from  and/or  their  disgust  with 
the  political  establishment. 

Reform?  For  whom?  It  was  more  like 
a  transfusion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
into  a  politics  that  could  not  hack  it  on 
its  own. 

I  cite  the  Federal  financing  experience 
35  an  example  of  reform  that  was  not. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  nationalizing  and 
neutralizing  the  individual  response  fac- 
tor in  American  pontics. 

The  second  step  in  that  nationalization 
is  before  us  today.  Whereas  Federal  fi- 
nancing set  the  criteria  of  eligibility  for 
political  contributions,  at  the  common 
level  of  being  a  warm  body,  this  ethics 
code  places  the  criteria  of  who  should  be 
a  Senator  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate 

People  used  to  worry  about  Nixon  per- 
petuating himself.  If  we  keep  legislating 
as  we  have  in  the  past  year,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  deeded  their  re- 
sources, their  judgment,  and,  yes,  even- 
tually their  vote,  to  those  whose  incom- 
petence, whose  insensitivity,  and  whose 
intransigence  created  the  need  for  re- 
form in  the  first  place. 

What  makes  this  whole  exercise  on 
the  fioor  so  redundant  is  that  a  system 
to  achieve  appropriate  senatorial  ethics 
already  is  in  place.  It  is  known  as  the 
democratic  process,  the  election  process. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  myself  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 
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The  people  who  run  that  system  are 
in  place  and  are  known  as  the  American 
citizens. 

Eto  we  have  a  contribution  to  make  as 
Senators?  Yes.  The  truth.  All  of  it. 

If  you  put  those  three  elements  to- 
gether— elections,  the  voters,  and  the 
facts — the  job  will  be  handled  better  out- 
side this  Chamber  than  ever  could  be 
possible  for  100  men,  each  of  whom,  on 
this  measure  or  its  interpretation,  will 
have  at  least  one  conflict  of  interest. 

What  is  the  monumental  conceit  that 
exists  in  this  Chamber,  that  exists  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  newspapers,  that  exist 
in  Common  Cause,  that  places  them 
above  the  American  people  or  the  capac- 
ity of  the  American  people  to  judge?  The 
only  ones  who  will  be  accountable  for 
actions  here  today  are  the  Members  of 
this  body.  It  certainly  will  not  be  the 
other  entities  or  individuals  to  whom  I 
have  referred. 

Seventy-four  years  ago,  the  British 
philosopher  George  Edward  ^'-yjre  wrote 
of  the  "difficulties  and  (iiii.ci«i«.''ments" 
that  arise  over  the  subject  of  ethics.  The 
problems,  he  wrote,  "are  mainly  due  to 
a  very  simply  cause:  Namely,  the  at- 
tempt to  answer  questions  without  first 
discovering  precisely  what  question  it  is 
which  you  desire  to  answer." 

The  U.S.  Senate,  now  considering  a 
new  code  of  ethics,  provides  living  proof 
of  Moore's  thesis.  Members  know  full 
well  that  they  must  answer  the  public 
cry  for  stringent  rules  of  conduct.  But 
let  us  not  be  fooled.  There  are  not 
stringent  rules  of  conduct  that  we  have 
before  us.  It  is  some  disclosure  and  some 
illogical  limitations.  But  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  today  puts  to  shame  the 
proposal  of  the  committee  when  it  comes 
to  disclosure.  This  amendment  permits 
no  exceptions  from  financial  disclosure. 

The  committee  plan  before  us  is  an 
amalgam  of  editorial  restrictions  and 
incomplete  regulations  whose  only  claim 
to  the  title  of  reform  stems  from  its 
public  relations  value. 

Please  understand  what  the  public  re- 
lations impact  is. 

I  thought  the  real  object  of  all  of  our 
life's  work  was  to  leave  something  bet- 
ter than  that  which  was  given  to  us.  In 
the  sense  of  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  decide  upon  who  will  rep- 
resent them,  they  are  going  to  be  left 
something  less. 

The  committee  proposal  pro- 
claims tough,  new  financial  disclosure 
provisions  for  Senators  and  top  Senate 
aides.  But  it  stops  well  short  of  reveal- 
ing all  financial  interests.  No  tax  re- 
turns need  be  revealed.  No  specific 
amounts  of  assets  or  liabilities  need  be 
listed. 

When  the  Senate  and  House  approved 
the  $12,900  pay  raise — recommended  not 
by  the  Senate  and  House  but  by  an  In- 
dependent commission — lawmakers  drew 
criticism.  Their  response  was  to  prom- 
ise "reform"  and  to  limit  the  amount  of  a 
Senator's  outside  earned  income  to  15 
percent  of  his  new  salary.  There  is  no 
magic  to  the  15-percent  ceiling.  Even 
the  bill's  sponsors  admit  that  it  is  pulled 
from  thin  air. 

But  some  type  of  income  limit  is  vital 


to  the  integrity  of  the  institution.  They 
argue.  Senators  making  more  than  $8,- 
625  a  year  giving  speeches,  writing  books 
or  maintaining  an  outside  business  in- 
terest might  appear  to  be  in  the  pocket 
of  special  Interest  groups  or  shortchang- 
ing the  American  people  by  failing  to 
devote  enough  time  to  their  Senate 
work. 

That  brings  me  to  a  very  interesting 
proposition:  What  is  worse,  a  Senator 
who  gives  8  speeches  at  $1,000  a  crack  or 
one  who  gives  40  speeches  at  $200  a 
crack? 

No  consideration  is  given  to  those 
Senators  whose  profits  from  stocks, 
bonds,  or  family  wealth  far  exceed  the 
earned  income  of  their  less  wealthy  col- 
leagues. In  essence,  this  "reform"  niles 
out  outside  income  for  less  well-to-do 
Senators  while  permitting  rich  law- 
makers to  get  richer. 

I  am  not  that  rich,  but  I  know  where 
I  derive  my  income.  It  comes  from  stocks 
and  bonds.  Why  should  that  put  me  in  a 
preferential  situation?  I  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

The  way  this  bill  is  drafted,  to  be 
very  frank,  it  is  just  about  ideal  in  the 
sense  of  where  my  outside  income  derives. 
But  it  is  not  right.  Would  not  the  poten- 
tial for  legislative  conflict  of  interest  be 
greater  for  a  Senator  holding  1.000 
shares  of  stock  in  a  major  corporation 
than  for  another  lawmaker  who  earns 
$1,000  delivering  a  speech  to  an  educa- 
tional institution? 

It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  scurry- 
ing around  here  for  public  favor  or  try- 
ing to  say  we  did  something,  the  Senate 
should  consider  the  effectiveness  and  not 
the  cosmetics  of  its  ethical  standards. 

If  the  question  of  ethics  hinges  on  a 
faltering  pubUc  trust  in  its  elected  of- 
ficials, there  is  one  best  way  to  restore 
confidence:  let  the  American  people 
police  their  own  politics. 

Let  them  go  aliead  and  do  the  job. 
There  is  an  inherent  conflict  of  interest 
just  in  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  be 
policing  ourselves.  Give  the  public  the 
iacts  and  let  the  voters  decide  what  is  a 
conflict  and  what  is  proper. 

Instead  of  Senators  judging  the  pro- 
priety of  their  fellow  Senators,  give  the 
public  all  the  facts  and  let  the  voters 
decide  what  is  a  conflict  and  what  is 
proper. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  almost  finished 
and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  and 
respond  to  any  questions  he  has  on  the 
amendment. 

Senators  should  be  required  to  make 
public  every  financial  detail  they  possess 
through  yearly  publications  of  individual 
income  tax  returns  and  an  itemized 
statement  of  net  worth,  detailing  assets, 
liabilities,  and  gifts  received.  Every  share 
of  stock,  every  holding  in  trust,  every  in- 
terest payment  on  every  loan  should  be 
offered  to  the  voters  for  consideration. 

The  financial  status  of  Senators' 
spouses  and  dependent  children  should 
also  go  public,  with  all  the  records  being 
published  in  a  single,  easily  accessible 
public  document.  If  voters  from  a  Mid- 
western State  feel  that  the  ownership  of 


a  farm  by  their  Senator  helps  him  to 
better  imderstand  their  rural  problems, 
why  should  I,  from  the  urban  Northeast, 
say  no?  Likewise,  if  another  State's  vot- 
ers are  outraged  by  their  Senator's  earn- 
ing one  nickel  from  a  law  firm,  why 
should  I  say  15  percent  is  all  right? 

The  wealthy  already  dominate  the 
Senate's  membership.  Inequitable  regu- 
lations based  on  mythical  standards  of 
financial  right  and  wrong  can  only  serve 
to  increase  that  fact. 

A  no-exceptions  policy  of  financial 
disclosure  will  insure  accountable  ethics 
rather  than  a  muddle  of  self -regulation. 
Replacing  the  people's  freedom  to  elect, 
and  the  Senators  to  associate,  with  a 
how-to  book  on  honesty  simply  will  not 
work. 

Lay  it  on  the  table  and  let  the  people 
decide.  Their  decisions  on  who  should 
serve,  rather  than  those  of  Common 
Cause,  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  the  news 
media  are  still  good  enough  for  me. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  given  the  facts, 
not  just  the  right  decisions,  but  the  best 
decisions  are  made  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  no  defense  in  logic,  there  is  no 
defense  in  the  constitutional  sense,  there 
is  no  defense  in  fact  which  was  pre- 
sented to  this  body  by  the  special  com- 
mittee. What  will  it  bring  for  the  future? 
That  is  the  consideration  that  is  so  lack- 
ing from  everything  we  have  done  in  re- 
cent years,  but  it  is  probably  the  most 
important  consideration. 

You  pass  this  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  means  just  a  little  bit 
less.  I  give  to  my  colleagues  an  alterna- 
tive, one  which  will  be  tough  IndeAi, 
tougher  than  that  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  one  which  recognizes  the 
magnificence  of  our  political  system; 
tries  not  to  change  it  but  to  bring  it  Into 
these  times. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  clarify  a  ques- 
tion. I  understood  the  Senator  to  say 
that  his  disclosure  would  require  a  state- 
ment of  net  worth — am  I  not  correct — 
although  the  Senator  has  changed  the 
proposal  to  use  the  phrase  "fair  market 
value"  instead  of  "net  worth." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator the  listing  of  all  assets  over  $1,000 
will  be  required  once  a  year  and  it  should 
be  the  fair  market  value. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  the  Record,  to  be 
sure  about  the  legislative  intent,  would 
that  require  then  that  each  Member  hire 
an  appraiser  in  order  to  advise  the  Mem- 
ber of  what  the  fair  market  value  of  his 
assets  would  be? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  Is  right.  There  Is 
an  expense  Involved,  but  I  think  the  ex- 
pense, very  frankly,  in  money  Is  far  bet- 
ter than  paying  it  off  In  the  coinage  of 
the  Constitution. 

Yes,  there  Is  an  expense  Involved  In 
dollars  to  every  Senator  to  do  this  every 
year,  no  question  about  It,  in  order  to  be 
accurate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  then  If  one  bought  a 
home,  under  the  Senator's  provision  It 
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would  not  be  adequate  to 
exact  amount  paid  for  the 
Mr.  WEICKER.  No, 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  _. 

held  by  whom,  but  rather 

although  the  house  had  no    . 
any  way  except  to  depreciate 
per  year,  still  the  Senator 
that  an  appraiser  be  hired 
look  over  the  same  house, 
piece  of  property,  to  make 
of  fair  market  value  based 
the  inflationary  factors?  Is 
Senator  Is  saying? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The 
the  easiest  example,  and  on 
really  do  not  have  to  frlgh 
leagues  overly  much  because 
are  most  every  commimity  i 
live  does  that  Job  for  us  . 
probably,  In  the  instance,  of 
would  be  done  by  the  tax 
town. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Well.  I  do 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not 
the  hook  with  the  Senator  _ 
saying  the  Senator  probably 
to  some  other  example 
require  an  appraisal  every 
in  any  manner,  shape,  or  foiin 
such  activity  would  not 
place. 

Your  house  example  I  do 
the  best  example.  As  I  said,  , 
is  done  by  a  town  or  a  mimic 
every  year  anyway  at  no 
taxpayers  except  for  the 
have  to  pay. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  _.. 
that  is  accomplished  In  th< 
State.  I  have  never  heard  of 
ever.  In  any  of  the  States  . 
Wisconsin.  What  the  assessor 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  thoje 
am  familiar  with,  is  come 
an  assessment.  The  assessmer 
levied  at  his  estimate  of  70 
value:  another  municipality 
use  another  level  of  assessmen 
100  percent,  some  50  percent 
not 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  If  It  is  70  ptrcent- 
Mr.  NELSON.  So  far  as  I  kn  )w  in  most 
States,  I  would  wager  in  most  States,  the 
assessor  does  not  do  what  he  Apparently 
does 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  the  s^me  in  my 
State.  But  if  the  house  is  ass(  ssed  at  70 
percent  of  value  it  is  very  easj  to  deter- 
mine what  100  percent  is. 

You  and  I  are  not  debating 

Let  us  even  take  your  basii 
body  does  any  assessment  of 
you  have  to  go  out  and  get  an 
Yes.  Senator,  you  have  to  go 
an  appraiser. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  right. 

What  does  that  disclose  of 
public  which  Is  not  disclosed  tc 
lie  by  the  pending  resolution  w 
options?  One  may  disclose  the 
ket  value  and  the  net  value.  _ 
pralser  to  do  it,  or  may  dlsclosi 
of  the  purchase,  the  location 
property,  the  amount  paid 
mortgage  held  by  whom  and  libw  much, 
and  may   disclose   the  currert  assess- 
ment. What  is  added  in  terms  of  infor- 
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mation  to  the  public  of  any  value  ty 
placing  the  burden  on  the  individual  to 
have  appraisers  come  out  and  do  these 
things? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
definitely  impacts  on  his  economic  status 
as  to  where  he  derives  his  assets.  If  the 
largest  portion  of  his  assets  are  real 
estate  and  he  involves  himself  in  all  sorts 
of  special  favors  for  owners  of  real  estate. 
Then,  the  people  can  make  that  judg- 
ment. They  need  those  facts  in  hand  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  Senator's  perform- 
ance. What  if  tomorrow,  for  example 
there  were  a  proposal  in  the  Chamber 
which  said  no  longer  shall  the  Interest 
on  mortgage  payments  be  tax  deducti- 
ble? Does  the  Senator  think  it  would  be 
of  some  importance  to  people  to  know 
that  one  Senator  does  not  make  any 
mortgage  payments  and  another  Senator 
makes  huge  mortgage  payments?  I  think 
It  is  rather  relevant. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  guess  I  must  be  miss- 
mg  something  because  under  the  dis- 
closure required  in  the  resolution  all  the 
necessary  evidence  would  be  there 
Mr.  WEICKER.  In  categories 
Mr.  NELSON.  No.  not  as  to  real  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

^  Mr.  NELSON.  Excuse  me.  I  am  talking 
a  -out  real  property.  As  to  investments 
that  are  not  real  property,  then  that  is 
a  different  issue.  I  am  talking  about  the 
adequacy  of  reporting  in  this  resolution 
which  Identifies  the  real  property,  its  lo- 
cation, purchase  price,  date  of  purchase 
mortgage  held  by  whom,  total  amount 
of  mortgage,  or  In  the  alternative  the 
net  worth  If  the  Membei'  wants  to  hire 
an  appraiser.  My  question  is  why  should 
we  go  through  all  of  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  an  appraiser  when  all  of  the  in- 
formation respecting  real  property  Is 
adequately  disclosed  hi  the  resolution 
at  the  desk? 

Mr  WEICKER.  I  will  concede  to  the 
Senator  that  which  is  unique  to  his  reso- 
utlon.  that  is,  specific  prohibitions  on 
income,  et  cetera,  but  I  think  that  the 
Senator  will  have  to  concede  to  me  that, 
with  respect  to  precision  and  total  iden- 
tification, the  amendment  at  the  desk  far 
outstrips  anything  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  get  into 
a  debate  over  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
disclosure.  But  just  right  across  the  board 
tnere  cannot  be  any  evasion  of  this  dis- 
closure provision  because  there  is  nothing 
one  can  hold  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  concession  I  made  to  my  col- 
leagues   was    charitable    contributions 
They  could  lump  the  amount  so  they 
could  not  be  harassed  by  everyone  or 
criticized  by  everyone  for  what  they  did 
give  and  did  not  give.  Also  I  conceded 
medical  expenses,  which  will  not  have  to 
be  specifically  identified.  Those  are  the 
only  concessions  I  made.  Otherwise,  our 
whole  life  is  out  there  in  the  altogether 
as  far  as  finances  are  concerned  before 
one's  constituency.  That  the  Senator's 
resolution  does  not  do.  It  does  many 
things.  That  it  does  not  do  as  mine  does. 
By  the  same  token,  it  is  also  true,  having 
made  that  statement  as  far  as  I  am  con- 


cerned, I  then  say  let  the  constituency 
decide  whether  something  is  proper  or 
not.  There  is  where  we  differ. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  some  aspects  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  are  more  detailed  than  the 
proposal  by  the  resolution,  and  there  is 
not  any  question  but  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  design  one  that  Is  even  more  detailed 
than  the  resolution  or  the  proposal  the 
Senator  makes.  The  question  is  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  so  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Senator  has  said  a  few  moments 
ago — I  have  forgotten  his  language — 
that  his  amendment  "puts  to  shame" 
the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  the  sense  of  dis- 
closure. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  It  puts  to  shame  the 
pending  resolution,  then  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  shares  the  shame  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Connecticut  sat 
on  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee last  year  and  voted  for  the  category 
of  value  concept  of  disclosure  in  this  bill. 
So  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  has  changed 
his  mind  about  the  concept  of  category 
disclosure. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  we  can  set  the 
record  straight.  I  did  not  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  special  commit- 
tee or  the  votes  of  the  special  committee 
that  brought  this  matter  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect 
improperly  upon  the  Senator.  The  Sena- 
tor was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
reported  the  Watergate  bill  which  con- 
tained the  categories  of  disclosure,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee/' 
which  reported  the  Watergate  bill.  Thalk 
is  absolutely  correct.  ) 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  did  the  Senator/ 
vote  on  the  Watergate  bill  ?  / 

Mr.  WEICKER.  This  is  the  bUl  en\ 
compassing  the  special  prosecutor  pro-\ 
visions,  am  I  correct  on  that?  \ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  \ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  voted  for      / 
it  and  also  led  the  fight  here  in  the -*^ 
Chamber  for  it.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  what  the  record  was  as  we  tried  to  put 
a  group  of  these  issues  together  in  one 
package.  But  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  As  I  recall— and  the  Senator  Is  ask- 
ing me  now  to  probe  my  own  memory,  in 
the  committee  deliberations— I  think  I 
made  it  rather  clear  that  I  favored  a  far 
more  complete  financial  disclosure  than 
that  which  was  eventually  recommended 
by  the  committee  as  a  whole.  But  there 
is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  I  sup- 
ported the  bill  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations  Committee  as   being  necessary 
legislation.   Now.   however,   we  can  go 
ahead  and  address  ourselves  to  a  specific 
element  of  that  legislation;  clearly  the 
time  has  come  to  go  ahead  and  sharpen 
our  pencils  and  do  a  more  precise  job. 
We  do  not  have  the  special  prosecutor 
now  because  it  died  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  do  not  have  the  Water- 
gate reform  package  because  It  died  In 
the  Democratic  House. 

So.  I  only  hope  that  if  this  is  our  con- 
cern, and  I  know  it  Is  the  concern  of 
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my  colleague  from  Connecticut  that  such 
be  the  case,  that  we  pursue  reform  be- 
yond the  point  being  discussed  here  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  our  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  correct.  We  have  intro- 
duced again  the  basic  Watergate  bill.  We 
will  hold  hearings  on  it.  The  bill  has  a 
special  prosecutor  and  the  legislative 
coimsel.  Because  of  the  pendency  of  the 
Ethics  Code  we  sort  of  left  a  blank  as  to 
that  provision  that  was  in  last  year's  bill, 
but  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  again. 

First,  let  me  state  this:  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut.  He  is  consistent  because 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  this  body  he 
has  publicly  disclosed  his  income  tax  re- 
turns, his  assets,  and  his  net  worth.  So 
no  one  can  say  that  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  suddenly  is  coming  in  with 
a  new  idea.  This  has  been  a  consistent 
idea  of  his  ever  since  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, however,  on  a  couple  of  factors. 
First,  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  fought  for  the  confidentiality  of 
a  person's  income  tax  return.  One  of  the 
problems  that  bothered  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  most  was  the  invasion 
of  privacy  during  the  Watergate  days 
and  subsequently  of  those  who  would  dis- 
close or  go  into  other  people's  income  tax 
returns. 

My  feeUng  is  that  a  U.S.  Senator  is 
just  as  entitled  to  the  element  of  con- 
fidentiality of  his  income  tax  returns  as 
any  other  American.  There  are  personal 
factors  in  an  income  tax  return  as  to 
which  the  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
address  itself.  There  are  elements  in  an 
income  tax  return  that  are  so  personal 
that  even  a  U.S.  Senator  is  entitled  to 
have  them  as  sacred  as  every  other 
citizen. 

When  it  comes  to  charitable  contri- 
butions, your  contributions  to  charity 
should  be  your  own.  When  it  comes  to 
medical  expenses,  there  are  those  who 
have  had  unusually  high  medical  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  really  private  to  an  individual 
how  much  he  is  spending  on  medical 
care,  the  hospital  bills,  and  the  doctor 
bills  for  a  loved  one  in  his  family.  That 
is  so  special  and  so  personal  that  every 
Member  of  this  body,  like  every  other 
American,  pays  his  own  bills,  and  as- 
sumes his  own  burdens. 

Third,  there  is  another  factor  that  has 
not  even  been  discussed.  There  are  those 
who  may  make  gifts  to  members  of  his 
family,  or  his  children  for  various  rea- 
sons, and  there  may  be  times  that  you 
differentiate  between  one  son  or  daugh- 
ter or  one  grandchild  over  another  one. 

If  you  exceed  your  permitted  gifts,  you 
are  to  disclose  that  in  your  income  tax 
return.  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be 
made  public,  to  our  children  or  to  others. 

Yoiu"  income  tax  return  has  so  many 
personal  elements  that  I  do  not  believe 
U.S.  Senators,  to  be  U.S.  Senators,  should 
have  to  strip  themselves  naked  before 
the  world  or  their  colleagues. 


I  do  not  recall,  with  the  probable  ex- 
ception of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
any  other  person  coming  before  our  com- 
mittee who  said  we  should  disclose  our 
personal  income  tax  returns.  Common 
Cause  specifically  said  to  exclude  the  dis- 
closure of  income  tax  returns. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  Senator  Weicker 
advocate  disclosure  of  personal  income 
tax  returns  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  recall  wheth- 
er Senator  Weicker  did  or  not,  but  I 
know  that  Senator  Weicker  has  disclosed 
his  income  tax  returns,  and  I  know  It  was 
done  sincerely,  because  he  has  been  con- 
sistent in  disclosing  his  income  tax  re- 
turns publicly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  just  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  on  February  2  of  this 
year,  at  the  hearings  of  our  Committee 
on  Conduct,  on  page  178  of  the  record, 
Senator  Weicker  testified  as  follows: 

I  would  be  inclined  to  favor,  and  I  know 
many  Members  of  this  body  do  It  anyway, 
simply  making  public  one's  tax  returns.  But 
I  find  it  a  little  difficult,  on  the  one  liand,  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  tax  privacy,  and  then 
apply  a  different  standard  to  those  in  Qov- 
ernment  service. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  re- 
spond to  the  correct  statements  of  facts 
by  both  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
this  issue  troubled  me  a  great  deal.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  think,  along  with  him,  I  have  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  tax 
privacy.  In  fact,  the  tax  privacy  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
were  a  result  of  work  by  Representative 
Litton  of  Missouri,  and  myself. 

That  was  a  result  of  3  years  of  work; 
and  finally,  as  a  result  of  a  compromise, 
a  portion  of  our  work  went  Into  that  act. 

Yes,  I  strongly  believe  in  total  tax 
privacy.  That  was  one  of  the  reforms 
that  came  out  of  Watergate,  to  be  sure 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  did  not 
become  a  lending  library  to  every  insti- 
tution of  Government. 

Ordlnarly,  I  would  not  demand  some- 
thing of  ourselves  as  Senators  that  I 
would  not  demand  of  the  American 
people;  but  I  believe  extraordinary  times 
call  for  extraordinary  measures.  I  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price,  myself,  in 
terms  of  loss  of  privacy,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  believe  other  Senators 
would,  rather  than  pay  it  in  terms  of 
damage  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  belongs  to  everyone. 

I  recognize  full  well  this  is  totally  op- 
posite to  what  I  have  fought  for  and 
stood  for  as  far  as  tax  privacy  for  every- 
one is  concerned,  but  frankly,  if  that 
is  what  is  required  to  overcome  a  mon- 
strous piece  of  demagoguery  which  does 
constitutional  damage,  I  believe  I  should 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price,  and  I  believe 
everyone  here  should  be. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  debating 
this  issue  with  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, who  has  probably  been  the 
strongest  advocate  of  the  positions  I 
have  held.  If  it  were  not  for  the  power 
of  seniority  which  he  holds,  all  the  Wa- 
tergate   issues    would    have    died    two 


years  ago.  Nobody  would  have  been  in- 
terested. In  terms  of  reform,  this  legis- 
lation does  not  do  the  job.  But  it  is  true 
that  I  am  being  inconsistent  on  the  mat- 
ter of  tax  privacy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  not  inconsistent,  because  what 
he  is  doing  is  completely  consistent.  It 
is  true,  as  the  Senator  indicated,  that 
the  public  has  the  right,  on  election  day, 
to  make  a  determination  and  they  do. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  any  of  this  is 
necessary.  I  do  not  like  this  whole  meas- 
ure. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  the  rules  that  we  have  now 
adopted.  I  am  mvolved  in  it,  and  I  am 
for  it,  by  a  set  of  circumstances. 

When  I  succeeded  Senator  Ervin  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  was  obligated  to  fight 
for  Senator  Ervin's  Watergate  bill.  My 
colleague  from  Connecticut  was  the  out- 
standing fighter  for  the  Watergate  biU. 
I  bow  to  him  on  the  leadership  on  that 
measure. 

The  Ervin  bill  provided  for  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  executive  branch.  I 
felt  that  was  unfair,  that  if  we  were 
going  to  have  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  executive  branch.  Congress  had  to 
have  the  same  rules  and  regulations  for 
itself  and  the  judicial  branch. 

We  put  in  the  second  Watergate  bill— 
at  that  time  it  was  at  my  insistence,  and 
I  was  helped  and  supported  by  the  entire 
committee — that  we  have  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  and  I  would  hope  that 
after  we  finish  with  the  rule  we  have 
before  us  we  will  address  ourselves  stat- 
utorily to  a  series  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  will  be  similar  for  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  second  phase:  When  it  came  to 
the  Nelson  proposal,  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  is  right,  that  we 
should  not  tie  ethics  to  our  pay  raise.  But 
here  again,  we  have  been  the  benefici- 
aries of  a  pay  raise,  and  there  is  an  im- 
plied obligation  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Peterson  commis- 
sion. President  Ford,  and  President 
Carter.  The  Peterson  commission  and  the 
two  Presidents  indicated  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
they  would  recommend  that  the  pay  raise 
be  adopted,  based  on  the  proviso  that 
there  be  an  ethics  code. 

I  voted  for  the  pay  raise,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  voted  for  the  pay 
raise.  A  majority  of  Senators  have  ac- 
cepted the  pay  raise.  So  there  is  an  im- 
pUed  obligation,  imder  those  circum- 
stances, to  try  to  have  a  fair  ethics  code. 

Now  another  problem:  When  it  came 
to  the  listing  of  assets,  it  is  very  easy  to 
list  our  assets  and  their  value  if  we  are 
holding  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  or  municipal  bonds; 
that  can  be  found  in  the  quotations, 
every  day.  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

But  there  are  many  interests  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  such  precision.  A 
person  may  have  an  interest  in  a  family 
business,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
family  to  go  out  and  appraise  its  assets.  A 
man  may  own  a  farm  of  300  acres  that  he 
bought  25  years  ago,  and  we  all  know  how 
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farm  land  Increases  in  va  ue  every  year, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  woi  Jd  cost  to  ap 
praise  a  farm  and  its  assets  every  year 
but  a  substantial  sum. 

A  person  may  have  a  sniall  Interest  in 
a  large  piece  of  real  estate.  To  determine 
the  exact  value  of  his  inte:  est,  he  would 
have  to  have  appraised  e^ery  year  the 
entire  value  of  that  piec^  of  real  es 
tate.  Those  who  own  the  bther  98  per- 
cent interest  in  that  real  ( state  are  not 
Interested  In  an  annual  appraisal,  so 
the  Senator  would  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of,  perhaps,  a  la-ge  appraisal 
every  year,  to  find  out  whai  his  2  percent 
is  worth. 

Then  we  have  another  pi  oblem.  If  you 
are  willing  to  strip  yourse  f  naked  and 
say,  "This  is  what  I  am  v  orth,"  if  you 
are  willing  to  get  that  la'ge  appraisal 
every  year,  at  the  same  ime  you  are 
disclosing  the  value  of  the  ather  98  per- 
cent interest,  and  the  ho  ders  of  that 
interest  are  not  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

So  these  were  factors  tlie  committee 
took  into  accoimt  in  tryiig  to  arrive 
at  a  sense  of  fairness  an  I  a  sense  of 
complete  disclosure.  I  thinl :  we  adopted 
it  on  the  basis  of  categori(s.  The  cate- 
gories were  recommended  t  y  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  by  Co  nmon  Caiise, 
by  the  Obey  commission,  a  ad  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  for  the  execitive  branch, 
and  the  Senate  has  followid  the  meas- 
urement that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
other  various  groups. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  I  enator  yield 
at  that  point? 
Mr.  REBICOFP.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Ours  is  in  more  detail 
than  that  of  the  House  side  or  the  Car- 
ter suggestion. 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  That  is   correct.  And 
many  more  categories  are  in  'olved. 

There  are  those  who  sar,  "You  are 
not  precise,"  but  we  were  trery  careful 
in  this  rule  to  specifically  state  as  an 
alternative  a  Member  ha  I  to  list  a 
description  of  the  properts^,  the  date 
acquired,  and  the  amount  paid  for  it. 
That  had  to  be  filed  with  t  le  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  with  a  copj  to  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  n  the  Mem- 
ber's own  State.  As  a  consc  quence,  any 
newspaper,  any  investigative  reporter, 
any  opponent  or  any  citizens  of  this 
coimtry  or  State  has  the  r  ght  to  hire 
his  own  appraiser.  If  a  pen  Dn  does  not 
believe  in  the  Member's  figures  and  is 
nosy  enough  and  curious  enough  to 
know  what  the  value  is — and— if  that 
person  wants  to  hire  an  app  -aiser  at  his 
own  expense  to  determine  t  le  value,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Any  int  illigent  per- 
son can  walk  down  the  strjet  and  see 
the  property  and  make  his  determina- 
tion of  the  comparable  valui  . 

I  do  believe  that  the  comn  dttee,  in  its 
rules,  in  its  disclosure,  has  made  avail- 
able a  requirement  that  we  list  all  as- 
sets, personal  and  real,  with  :  i  value  over 
$1,000,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  open 
to  the  public,  open  to  the  pre!  s,  and  open 
to  any  opponent. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  my  col- 
league, as  my  colleague  knovs.  My  col- 
league has  taken  one  road  o  i  the  ques- 


tion of  disclosure  and  I  have  taken  an- 
other. The  people  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut elect  my  colleague  overwhelm- 
ingly as  a  Republican  and  they  do  pretty 
well  by  me  as  a  Democrat.  So  the  voters 
have  a  good  way  of  appraising  their  re- 
spective Senators.  The  voters  know  who 
their  Senators  are. 

The  series  of  rules  and  regulations  may 
not  be  perfect. 

T  would  hope,  while  the  minority 
leader  is  here  though  I  do  not  see  the 
majority  leader,  that  the  minority  lead- 
er and  the  majority  leader,  before  we  are 
through  with  this  rule,  will  come  to  an 
understanding  for  some  committee  of 
this  body  to  have  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  look  further  at  this  rule. 

There  are  questions  that  many  Sen- 
ators legitimately  raise.  There  are  many 
problems  which  are  raised.  We  do  not 
have  all  the  answers.  We  had  a  few  weeks 
to  try  to  come  up  with  a  measure.  It  is 
my  prediction  that  the  House  and  the 
Preyer  committee  will  come  out  with  a 
legislative  proposal.  This  body  should 
have  a  group  of  Senators,  either  a  stand- 
ing committee  or  a  special  committee,  go 
into  the  entire  problem  of  disclosure,  the 
entire  problem  of  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  entire  problem  of  ethics  in  much 
more  detail. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
present. 

A  group  of  Senators  have  raised  the 
question  of  blind  trusts.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate question  they  raise.  I  think  under 
those  circumstances  there  should  be  a 
committee  in  Congress  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  blind  trust. 

I  beheve  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  be  the  first  to  state  that  we  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  come  up  with  all 
the  answers.  I  believe  100  Senators  have 
raised  specific  problems.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  raised  a  question  con- 
cerning staff,  and  he  is  absolutely  right. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
be  adopting  perfecting  amendments. 

I  do  hope,  before  we  vote  this  through 
finally,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  ad- 
dress themselves  to  trying  to  firm  up  this 
rule,  to  come  up  with  an  understanding, 
to  have  some  statutory  proposals  which 
will  apply  equally  to  the  Senate,  the 
House,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  ju- 
dicial branch.  I  believe  we  have  the  obli- 
gation to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  I  share  his  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  #oes  the  Senator  yield?  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  this  Senator  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  remains  for 
each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Can  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  right  to 
yield  time  from  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  remarks.  I  assure 
him  that  the  points  are  well  taken.  It  wiU 
be  my  intention  to  follow  up  on  his  sug- 
gestion. As  he  may  know,  and  others 
know,  I  have  a  printed  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  is  calculated  to  be  an  action- 
forcing  amendment.  It  is  simply  to  pro- 
vide that  at  the  end  of  3  years  we  must 
once  again  focus  our  attention  on  this 
entire  code  of  ethics.  It  is  imperfect. 

I  believe  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
others  who  worked  so  hard  to  bring  forth 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  hope  the 
minority  leader  would  not  call  up  the  sun- 
set legislation  because  I  do  not  believe,  if 
we  have  a  rule,  we  ought  to  have  a  ter- 
mination date  on  the  rule.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  rule,  it  should  be  subject  to  per- 
manent statutory  legislation.  I  believe 
that  is  the  way  to  address  it,  by  having 
the  Congress  focus  on  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations applying  equally  to  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  branches.  Then 
we  will  have  fairness  throughout  the  en- 
tire Government. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute.  There  will  be  time  for 
this  debate  later. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  might 
know  that  my  reason  for  introducing  the 
sunset  amendment,  which  I  will  call  up 
later,  is  in  part  to  force  action  for  a  re- 
view of  this  matter  and  in  part  to  make 
us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  head- 
ings, I  think,  in  the  wrong  direction.  We 
should  have  this  code  of  ethics  at  this 
time,  or  something  like  it.  While  I  will 
support  it,  I  want  to  give  further  atten- 
tion to  how  we  regain  and  recapture  the 
status  of  citizen  legislators,  with  a  full 
disclosure  of  our  incomes  and  assets, 
much  along  the  lines  described  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Comiecticut.  I  think 
this  is  not  the  time  to  debate  that  issue 
at  length.  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know 
that  this  concept  will  not  be  fully  ad- 
dressed in  this  debate.  I  will  call  up  the 
sunset  amendment  later  to  try  to  force  us 
to  focus  on  that  broader  issue  at  a  later 
time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Let  me  say  that  I  would  hope  that  the 
proposition  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  passed.  I  will  say  why. 
Throughout  this  debate  I  have  heard  my 
distinguished  colleague  say  very  frankly 
the  whole  matter  is  unfortunate,  in  the 
sense  of  the  legislation  being  raised  here 
and  that  he  would  prefer  to  go  some  other 
route.  I  have  heard  from  others  of  my 
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colleagues  that  we  did  not  have  enough 
time  or  that  it  may  be  an  imperfect  time. 

We  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  who  had 
every  fact  on  his  side,  every  piece  of  logic 
on  his  side,  and  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. He  was  rolled  over. 

Let  us  be  candid  as  to  what  is  going 
on  here.  There  are  some  image-conscious 
people — and  I  do  not  refer  to  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin — some  image-con- 
scious leaders,  who  feel  that  somehow 
or  other  this  is  a  must  in  order  to  bring 
distinction  upon  their  heads  and  that  of 
their  party. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  fact.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  logic.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
time  spent.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
form. 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  matter.  As  I 
said,  if  it  just  came  down  on  our  heads, 
if  we  made  a  bummer  and  that  was  it  as 
far  as  each  one  of  us  was  concerned,  I 
would  not  care.  But  we  are  paying  in 
the  coinage  of  the  Constitution  and  that 
does  not  belong  to  each  one  of  us.  It  be- 
longs to  everybody. 

Let  us  not  get  the  impression  that  I  am 
offering  opposition  to  ethics.  My  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  is  tougher  than  the 
ethics  bill.  The  only  difference  between 
my  amendment  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  my 
amendment  is  tougher  on  each  of  us,  on 
all  of  us.  The  committee  bill  is  tougher 
on  some  Senators  and  all  Americans. 
That  is  the  difference.  It  is  not  the  mat- 
er of  ethics  or  what  is  to  be  achieved. 

I  just  feel,  very  frankly,  that  it  is  obvi- 
ously our  omissions  or  commissions  that 
have  brought  us  to  this  state  and  we 
ought  to  pay — not  our  kids  and  not  the 
system.  It  is  a  good  system.  It  is  a  great 
Constitution,  and  the  people  are  bloody 
well  intelligent.  We  are  the  ones  that  are 
the  idiots.  We  prove  it  every  minute  that 
goes  by  in  this  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  over  the 
proposal  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  looked  over 
the  one  of  the  committee.  Each  one  of 
them  has  something  to  recommend  it. 
They  both  are  comprehensive  disclosures. 
In  this  Senator's  judgment,  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, his  disclosure  measure  performs 
no  useful  function  beyond  what  the  reso- 
lution does  in  many  respects.  In  this 
Senator's  judgment,  it  is  not  as  good. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  both  comprehen- 
sive disclosures. 

It  does  not  matter  to  me  personally  if 
the  requirement  were  that  we  listed 
everything.  I  issue  a  statement  each  year, 
identifying  everything  I  own.  It  does  not 
include  any  stock.  Tax  returns  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  have  had  total  or  par- 
tial disclosure  for  over  a  half  century. 


It  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which, 
from  the  time  of  old  John  Blaine  in  the 
1920's,  required  a  disclosure  of  not  only 
the  legislators'  returns,  but  any  citizen 
could  go  to  the  tax  department,  pay  $2, 
and  ask  for  the  tax  return  of  every  cor- 
poration and  every  individual  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  look  over  the 
whole  batch.  I  led  the  fight  in  1955 
against  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
State  Senate  of  Wisconsin  when  they  de- 
cided to  knock  out  the  income  tax  dis- 
closure in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  They 
won  a  substantial  victory,  but  we  were 
able  to  preserve  the  right  of  an  individ- 
ual, which  still  exists,  to  go  to  the  tax 
department,  pay  his  $2,  take  any  one  of 
the  1  million  or  million  and  a  half 
taxpayers,  name  them,  and  ask  to  see 
how  much  in  taxes  they  paid.  If  you  want 
to  see  how  much  a  corporation  or  a  part- 
nership paid,  name  them,  pay  your  $2, 
and  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  you  have 
it. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  that.  I  think  that 
is  fine.  What  you  owe  to  the  Government 
is  public  money,  not  private  money. 
Taxes  are  public  money.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly happy  with  that. 

Then  the  tax  department  lets  you 
know.  You  fill  out  a  postcard  and  they 
send  you  a  card  and  say  that  Mr.  Jones, 
representing  the  Milwaxikee  Sentinel  or 
the  Journal  or  something  else,  has  looked 
at  your  tax  returns.  I  get  two  or  three 
of  those  a  year.  I  always  jot  them  a  little 
note  saying,  "I  will  give  you  the  whole 
return,  if  you  want  it.  All  you  got  was 
how  much  taxes  I  paid." 

How  much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minute.s. 

I  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  serves  any  necessary  purpose 
to  disclose  medical  payments  or  contri- 
butions to  the  church  and  I  do  not  think 
it  offers  a  disclosure  of  any  realistic 
value.  Disclosure  in  the  way  that  we  have 
done  it  in  the  resolution  is  much  better 
and  gives  much  more  information  than 
disclosure  of  somebody's  tax  returns.  So 
I  did  not  argue  for  the  disclosure  of  tax 
returns,  even  though  I  do  it  myself  and 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut does,  too. 

Both  of  these  measures  have  compre- 
hensive disclosure.  I  repeat  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  said, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
people,  that  the  Carter  administration 
uses  categories  of  disclosure  for  invest- 
ments— not  as  detailed  as  this  commit- 
tee. The  House  used  categories  of  dis- 
closure, not  as  detailed  as  this  commit- 
tee. And  would  you  believe  it?  We  have 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  out 
in  the  far  left  from  Common  Cause, 
v.hich  has  endorsed  the  category  of  dis- 
closure. I  do  not  use  that  name  to  say 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  but  I  think  the 
Record  ought  to  show  that  we  went  as 
far  as  Common  Cause.  That  looked  to  me 
like  far  enough.  Then  we  have  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  wants  to 
Ro  out  to  the  far  left  of  Common  Cause. 
I  think  we  have  gone  far  enough,  though 


I  disclose  it  all  myself,  anyway,  person- 
ally. If  anybody  wants  to  disclose  more, 
they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

As  a  matter  of  tactics  as  to  why  I  go 
all  the  way,  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
on  the  tennis  court,  either  stay  on  the 
baseline  or  go  to  the  net;  do  not  get 
caught  in  the  middle  court.  That  is  why, 
right  now,  I  go  to  the  net  as  far  as  you 
people  are  concerned. 

I  repeat,  on  this  matter,  that  what  is 
at  issue  here  is  who  should  make  the 
decisions.  That  is  what  it  really  boils 
down  to.  I  pose  the  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut: what  is  wrong,  if  the  American 
people  are  given  all  the  facts  without 
exception — and  I  think  we  all  agree  we 
do  have  a  system  of  judgment  known  as 
free  elections — why,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  a  minute  to  each,  should  not  the 
American  people,  at  the  polls,  make  the 
judgment  as  to  what  is  proper  or  what 
is  not  proper  as  far  as  their  Senator  or 
Representative  is  concerned?  Why  should 
they  not  make  it?  Why  should  it  be  made 
in  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
a  minute  to  each  of  the  gentleman  to 
describe  why  they  are  not  competent  to 
make  the  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  shall  yield  1  minute 
of  my  time  to  either  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  or  the  senior  Senator  from 
Cormecticut. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  very  able 
man  and  a  very  distinguished  Senator 
and  has  presented  arguments  here  that 
appear  very  convincing.  We  might  see  ex- 
actly what  this  amendment  does. 

First,  it  changes  the  prohibition  on 
practice  of  a  profession  for  compensa- 
tion. The  Members  are  excepted  and  the 
staff  can  obtain  waivers.  That  means 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  who  pre- 
pared this  amendment  can  go  out  and 
practice  law,  practice  medicine,  practice 
any  profession  he  wants  to,  and  gain  as 
much  from  it  as  he  is  able  to  obtain. 

Next,  it  strikes  the  rule  on  gifts.  That 
is  one  thing  that  is  embodied  in  this  code 
of  ethics  that  we  think  is  some  limita- 
tion on  gifts. 

It  strikes  outside  earned  income,  the 
15-percent  limitation.  The  Senate  al- 
ready voted  on  that  yesterday,  I  believe, 
62  to  35.  So  that  issue  really  goes  out. 

It  changes  the  disclosure  rules.  In 
other  words,  it  would  bring  up  the  fair 
market  value  each  year.  If  you  own  a 
piece  of  property,  real  or  personal,  you 
have  to  have  it  appraised  each  year.  You 
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have  to  go  through  a  lot 
have  to  hire  appraisers. 
putting  the  Members  of 
entirely  too  much  troub^ 
have  a  fair  market 
It  also  requires 
tion  from  the  tax  return 
In  the  value  of  both 
property. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppos( 
ment  because  It  eliminates 
outside  practice  of 
Senators.  That  is  one  of 
very  heart  and  core  of 
the  principles  of  it.  It 
percent  limit  on  outside 
which  the  Senate  suppor1)ed, 
only  yesterday. 

It  provides  for  unn 
of  personal  privacy  by 
tax  information  of  a  _ 
lly   nature;    namely,   the 
charitable  deductions  by 
I  do  not  think  it  is 
all  the  charitable  deductions 
cal  deductions  and  the 
ment  a  man's  wife  has 
children  have  received,  or 
sonal  things  of  that  kind.  I 
a  mistake. 

The  Weicker  amendmeit 
appeal  on  first  glance,  but 
proach  is  entirely  too  broac 

There  are  problems  in 
should  be  resolved 
with  a  meat-ax  approach, 
ment  is  so  broad,  it  is  what 
slder  a  meat-ax  approach 
takes  in  matters  we  have 
upon,  it  takes  in  new 
in  personal  matters,  it 
matters. 

I  feel  it  would  be  a  mista 
move  to  table  the  amendment 
time  comes. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr. 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  does  then 
some  problem  as  to  whether 
have  an  up  or  down  vote 
tion,   or   is   there   some 
maneuver  in  order  to 
record  on  this  matter? 
Mr.    THURMOND, 
withdraw  that  if  the  Senator 
direct  vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I 
tesy  of  the  Senator 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  mysilf 
Yes,  this  amendment  woild 
Senator  to  do  anything,  bu 
Senator  can  get  away  with 
thing,  that  is  the  question. 

Dam  right,  it  Is  a  meat  _ 
comes  to  disclosure.  It  is  tougji 
tions  disclosure.  That  is  the 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
Having  done  anything 
stituents   knowing   about 
make  the  decision  as  to 
and  what  is  not  proper,  whl^h 
me  to  be  a  rather  fair 
amendment. 
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Arizona  can  apply  their  standards  to 
their  Senators,  and  South  Carolina, 
Michigan,  Maine  to  theirs.  The  Senate 
is  nationalizing  public  perceptions  as  to 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin' 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request' 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Joe  Heaton  of 
my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  all  debate  concluded 
by  anyone  who  wishes  time  ' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

One  last  aspect  to  what  it  is  I  propose 
to  my  colleagues.  Can  we  imagine  the 
cost  in  personnel  and  administration  of 
this  ethics  code?  As  I  say.  it  Is  redundant 
but  t_  9  machinery  is  already  in  place 
The  election  process. 

What. I  propose  requires  nothing  in 
the  wa  of  time,  or  personnel,  except  our 
own  time,  our  own  integrity,  and  yes 
we  might  have  to  get  our  own  appr'aisaL 
But  It  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  proposition 
fc-sfore  us  here,  the  personnel  required  to 
properly  enforce  it  if,  Indeed,  it  is  going 
to  be  properly  enforced,  the  budget  re- 
quired will  be  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

There  is  no  doubt,  when  we  come  back 
a  year  from  now.  as  to  what  the  rpqu^st 
of  the  Ethics  Committee— of  which  I  am 
going  to  be  a  member— will  consist  of 
I  just  point  out,  aside  from  all  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  argued  back  ard 
forth  m  a  day  of  reorganization  and  cut- 
ting back  on  Government  size  why  v.'e 
want  to  go  ahead  and  raise  the  necessity 
for  additional  committees,  agencies  and 
personnel.  Lord  only  knows.  There  is 
about  as  much  logic  to  that  as  there  is 
to  the  legislation  itself. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  Mr 
President.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wishes  to  yield  back  hi-, 
time,  I  am. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr^  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  it 
had  been  my  hope  when  this  legislatio-' 
was  first  discussed  to  be  able  to  vote  for 
it.  In  fact,  I  notified  the  members  of 
Common  Cause  in  Arizona  that  I  would 

When  I  saw  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  this  legislation,  I  could  not  on 
good  conscience  vote  for  It  because  I 


think  there  is  more  chicanery  possible 
under  the  disclosure  requirements  of  this 
bill  than  we  imagine. 

I  made  a  complete  disclosure  the  other 
day  and,  frankly,  I  have  not  heard  any 
response  to  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  think  this  way  of  submitting  our 
Income  tax  report  to  the  Senate  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  is  the  only  fair 
way  and  it  is  the  only  honest  way,  and 
I  intend  to  do  that. 

I  will  support  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut on  his  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut for  his  efforts  today.  I  associate 
myself  with  almost  the  entire  nature  and 
thrust  of  his  remarks. 

As  the  ranking  member  on  the  Ethics 
Committee.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  the  Senator  on  this  matter. 
However,  I  am  not  looking  forward  to 
the  job  we  will  have  to  do. 

I  think  the  resolution  before  us  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  administer 
and  does,  in  fact,  fly  in  the  face  of  what 
I  think  this  Government  should  be  now 
and  in  the  future. 

I  will  support  his  amendment.  I  would 
possibly,  if  it  were  successful,  and  I  have 
no  such  illusion,  suggest  that  we  might 
modify  the  tax  disclosure  provisions — 
and  I  will  have  such  an  amendment  to 
that  effect  later — so  that  it  just  includes 
the  major  items  of  the  tax,  rather  than 
the  personal  aspects  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Do  I  have  1  more 
more  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  merely  conclude  bv 
saying  that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reach 
into  our  consciences  and  think  once 
again  about  what  we  are  about  to  do  and 
support  the  distinguished  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

having  been  used  or  yielded  back 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  could  I  be  yield- 
ed a  minute? 

I  thought  I  had  assurances  this  was 
going  to  an  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  could  accord  my  colleague  an  up  or 
down  vote. 

But  the  Senator  is  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  insist  on  his  motion? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  there  was  any  objection  to 
tabling  amendments  here. 

If  the  Senator  wants  an  up  or  down 
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vote,  I  will  do  half  of  it.  I  will  give  him 
a  down  vote. 

I  withdraw  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  fMr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chruch)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  66  Leg.) 
YEAS— 30 


Abourezk 

Hatch 

Percy. 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Sasser 

Bayh 

Laxalt 

Schmltt 

Curtis 

Lugar 

Scott 

Danforth 

McCiure 

Stevens 

Dole 

McGovern 

Tower 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Weicker 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

WUliams 

Hansen 

Packwood 
NAYS— 67 

Young 

Allen 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Morgan 

Blden 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Havakawa 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Hollings 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddieston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Case 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Culver 

Long 

Stevenson 

DeConclni 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Domenlci 

Mathias 

Taimadge 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McCIellan 

Wallop 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Mel  Cher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Anderson 

Church 

Gravel 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    86 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment.  There  is  a  time 
limitation  of  80  minutes  of  debate 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
my  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  the  floor. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  a  very  important  pro- 
posal, and  I  think  everybody  ought  to  lis- 
ten to  it.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  listen 
to  it  ought  to  go  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bakt- 
LETT)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  No. 
86. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  101,  rule  XLII,  paragraph  3,  subpara- 
graph (d).  clause  (1).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  The  holdings  of  and  income  from 
a  trust  or  other  flnanclal  arrangement, 
whether  'blind'  or  not,  whether  or  not  cre- 
ated by  or  under  the  control  of  the  report- 
ing Senator,  officer,  or  employee  or  the 
spouse  or  dependents  of  such  reporting  In- 
dividual must  be  publicly  reported  according 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2,  except  that 
tlie  identity  of  the  holdings  and  the  sources 
of  a  trust's  Income  need  not  be  disclosed  if — 

"(A)  (i)  the  trust  was  not  created  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  the  reporting  individual,  his 
spouse,  or  dependents, 

"(11)  the  reporting  individual,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
contents  or  sources  of  income  of  the  trust, 
and 

"(ill)  the  reporting  Individual  has  re- 
quested the  trustee  to  provide  Information 
with  respect  to  the  holdings  and  sources  of 
income  of  the  trust  and  the  trustee  refuses 
to  disclose  the  information,  or 

"(B)  the  trust  Is  a  'publicly  disclosed 
blind  trust'  as  defined  In  paragraph  7  of  this 
rule.  However,  where  the  identity  of  the 
holdings  and  the  sources  of  Income  of  a  trust 
need  not  be  disclosed,  the  reporting  Indi- 
vidual must  list  the  category  of  the  net  cash 
value  of  his  interest  in  the  total  trust  hold- 
ings under  subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  2, 
and  must  list  the  category  of  the  amount  of 
the  income  from  the  trust  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  (3)  of  paragraph  2.". 

Section  101,  rule  XLII,  paragraph  3,  sub- 
paragraph (d),  subclause  (2),  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  following  language:  "unless  such 
trust  qualifies  as  a  'publicly  disclosed  blind 
trust'  as  defined  In  paragraph  7  of  this 
rule.". 

Section  101.  rule  XLII,  paragraph  7,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph, 
appropriately  designated,  as  follows : 

"(  )  the  term  'publicly  disclosed  blind 
trust'  means  a  trust  (1)  the  terms  of  which, 
other  than  those  of  a  testamentary  nature, 
are  fully  disclosed  and  made  a  matter  of 
public  record  by  flUng  a  copy  of  the  trust 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  Senator,  by  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  (2)  which  is  by 
its  terms  Irrevocable  by  the  reporting  indi- 
vidual for  the  term  of  the  reporting  indi- 
vidual's goverrunent  service,  (3)  the  original 
contents  of  which  are  disclosed  by  source 
and  amount  at  the  time  of  its  creation  or 
within  sixty  calendar  days  of  the  date  upon 
which  this  portion  of  the  rule  takes  effect, 
(4)  to  which  the  assets  transferred  are  either 
in  cash  or  are  diversified,  (5)  the  trustee  of 
which  is  truly  outside  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  reporting  individual  and  is 
preferably  a  corporate  trustee,  (6)  the  terms 
of  which  afford  the  trustee  full  discretion, 
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subject  to  accepted  standards  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility, in  investing  the  contents  of  the 
trust  without  discussion  or  consultation 
with  the  person  creating  It:  Provided,  That 
the  trust  agreement  may  specify  narrow 
categories  of  assets  in  which  the  trust  prin- 
cipal shall  not  be  Invested,  (7)  which  speci- 
fies by  its  terms  that  neither  the  contents 
nor  the  sources  of  income  of  the  trust  may 
be  disclosed  to  the  reporting  individual,  his 
spouse  or  dependents  at  any  time  during  the 
term  of  the  reporting  individual's  govern- 
ment service:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
trustee  may  disclose  the  net  cash  value  of 
the  trust  and  the  aggregate  income  there- 
from, (8)  in  connection  with  which  both  the 
reporting  individual  and  his  trustee  have 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
sworn  affidavits  stating,  respectively,  that 
the  reporting  individual  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  contents  or  sources  of  Income  of  the 
trust  and  that  the  trustee  has  not  disclosed 
and  will  not  disclose  the  contents  or  sources 
of  income  of  the  trust  to  the  reporting  Indi- 
vidual, and  (9)  which  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  Ethics  Committee  and  found  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  standards  set  out  in 
this  subparagraph.". 

Amend  Title  II  of  the  resolution  by  add- 
ing the  following  paragraph  immediately 
following  the  language  ending  on  line  13, 
page  49,  of  the  resolution: 

"(8)  The  Ethics  Conunittee  shall  period- 
ically review  the  form  and  operation  of  any 
'publicly  disclosed  blind  trust'  authorized 
by  Rule  XLII  to  insure  that  such  trust 
complies  with  the  conditions  for  such  a 
trust.  It  shall  be  empowered  to  establish 
guidelines  setting  out  the  necessary  degree 
of  diversity  to  be  required  of  assets  put 
into  any  publicly  disclosed  blind  trust.  It 
being  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  single 
asset  or  business  should  comprise  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  trust  principal.". 

Amend  Title  IH  of  the  resolution  by 
adding  a  new  section,  appropriately  num- 
bered, as  follows : 

"Sec.  — .  ( 1 )  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  review  the  desirabUlty 
of  the  provisions  of  Rule  XLII  regarding 
'publicly  disclosed  blind  trtosts".  The  Com- 
mittee shall  report  its  recommendations 
and  the  results  of  Its  review  vrlthln  180  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  section  is 
adopted. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  the  report  referred 
to  In  the  previous  subsection  Includes  a 
recommendation  that  Rule  XLII  be 
amended  to  require  a  turnover  of  assets 
within  a  trust  covered  by  the  rule,  such 
recommendation  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  a  study  of  the  po- 
tential tax  consequences  of  such  a  rule. 
The  Finance  Committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  Its  review,  together  vrtth  Its  recom- 
mendations, to  the  Senate  within  sixty  days 
of  the  date  upon  which  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee.". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  modification  that  I  would  like  to 
incorporate  with  my  amendment,  and  I 
will  explain,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  is  identical  with  my  printed 
amendment  No.  119,  with,  however, 
several  changes. 

There  are  three  technical  amend- 
ments which  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss 
in  some  detail,  and  then  a  general 
amendment  which  broadens  the  scope  of 
the  study  that  is  mandated  in  the 
amendment  so  as  to  entail  a  general 
review  of  the  bUnd  trust  concept. 

The  language  in  the  amendment  other- 
wise only  covers  a  study  of  an  asset  turn- 
over requirement. 

Then  I  also  Included  an  amendment 
that  was  suggested  to  me  that  recognizes 
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that  some  trusts  are  testamentary  in 
nature,  and  that  testamei  tary  provisions 
for  the  disposition  of  proi  erty  on  the  re- 
porting individual's  deati  at  his  death 
are  of  no  legitimate  pablic  interest; 
hence,  such  provisions  n(ed  not  be  dis- 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  u  lanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Chris  Brew  iter  of  Senator 
Danforth's  staff  be  accor  ded  the  privil- 
eges of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion and  vote  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  ^resident,  this 
amendment  is  designed  t  >  improve  and 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  code  in 
dealing  with  real  or  poten  ;ial  conflicts  of 
interest.  The  present  language  of  the 
resolution  relies  solely  on  full  disclosure 
as  the  means  of  dealing  i  jith  such  con- 
flicts. It  seems  to  me  thi  t  this  method 
has  some  severe  limitation  5. 

The  most  obvious  limita  ion  is  that  full 
disclosure  does  not  necess  irUy  eliminate 
conflicts  of  interest,  but  mi  irely  publicizes 
them.  In  many  cases,  that  may  be  a  sufia- 
cient  incentive  for  Mem  )ers  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  of  interest  on  their  own. 
However,  for  Members  wh  a  have  a  large 
number  of  investments  in  a  diversified 
range  of  companies  or  ccncems,  it  will 
be  virtually  Impossible  to  jliminate  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  still  n  aintain  a  pro- 
gram of  soimd  investment  1. 

Mr.  President,  this  ame  idment  would 
provide  a  means  for  avoidir  g  the  dilemma 
I  have  just  mentioned.  It  ^  irould  do  so  by 
providing  that  a  properlj  drawn,  bona 
fide  blind  trust,  one  that  t  le  contents  of 
which  would  be  publicly  d  sclosed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  trust  could  be  used 
in  lieu  of  the  full  disclosur  >  provisions  of 
the  code  that  would  othe-wise  apply.  I 
fully  imderstand  the  Nelsc  a  committee's 
reluctance  to  allow  utUiZKtion  of  blind 
trusts  to  eliminate  conflicts  of  Interest. 
I  know  that  so-called  blttd  trusts  have 
been  used  by  some,  particutrly  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  when  theie  was  in  fact 
nothing  blind  about  them. 

I  know  too  that  it  is  nst  necessarily 
an  easy  chore  to  draw  th(  line  between 
what  is  a  true  blind  trus  and  what  is 
not.  However.  I  am  con^  inced  that  a 
bonaflde  blind  trust  can  b  s  created  and 
does  offer  a  highly  super  or  means  of 
dealing  with  conflicts  of  ir  terest.  As  the 
Washington  Post  noted  a  c  ouple  of  days 
ago  in  an  editorial,  a  "supe  r-strict  ethics 
code  would  require"  the  use  of  blind 
trusts.  I  do  not  suggest  thj  t  blind  trusts 
should  be  required  of  Mem  >ers,  but  I  do 
believe  they  should  be  available  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  conflic  ;s  of  interest 
for  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  that  my  think  ng  might  be 
clear  on  this  to  Senators.  1  ;t  me  explore 
some  of  the  aspects  of  this  vhole  matter. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  c  isclosure  sec- 
tion of  the  ethics  resoluticn  is  to  mini- 
mize or  eliminate  the  confli  ;ts  of  interest 
that  a  Senator  would  have. 

I  was  faced,  as  a  number  of  Senators 
have  been,  upon  election  0  the  Senate 
with  what  I  saw  as  real  c(  nflicts  of  in- 
terest with  my  own  investc  lents. 

Because  of  this,  I  took  sc  me  actions  in 
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the  early  part  of  1973,  shortly  after  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  I  made  a  re- 
lease, which  I  have  here,  to  the  press 
which  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Dewey  P.  Bartlett 
My  wife,  Ann,  and  I  have  placed  all  of  our 
stocks  and  bonds  in  blind  irrevocable  tnists 
and  I  have  completed  arrangements  for  the 
sale  of  my  approximate  one-third  interest  in 
Keener  Oil  Company,  a  family  company,  to 
the  other  Keener  owners,  the  major  share  of 
which  is  owned  by  my  brother,  David  Bart- 
lett. My  chUdren,  all  advUts,  have  a  minor 
Interest. 

These  steps  are  being  taken  in  order  to 
eliminate  all  possible  conflicts  with  my  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  as  a 
United  States  Senator. 

The  trusts  will  be  managed  by  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tulsa  which  will  make  its  own 
investment  decisions.  Ann  and  I  will  not  be 
aware  of  the  companies  in  which  the  trusts 
make  investments.  The  trusts  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  I  am  a  United  States  Senator. 
The  Keener  sale  is  subject  to  a  ruling  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  the  tax  con- 
sequences and  wiU  not  be  completed  until  a 
ruling  is  received. 

(The  sale  price  of  the  Keener  interest  was 
based  upon  an  independent  appraisal  by  a 
recognized  consulting  firm.) 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  entitled  to 
know  that  I  will  not  benefit  financially  by 
any  votes  or  positions  I  may  take  as 
their  Senator.  I  believe  the  energy  crisis 
facing  this  nation  is  important  to  aU  our 
people  and  to  Oklahomans  in  particiilar.  I 
want  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  self- 
interests  in  fighting  for  what  Oklahomans 
believe. 

In  addition  to  the  Keener  sale  and  crea- 
tion of  the  blind  trusts,  Ann  and  I  have  done 
the  following: 

( 1 )  made  arrangement,  on  the  date  of  the 
sale  of  my  Keener  interest,  to  tender  my 
resignation  as  triistee  for  my  chUdren  under 
my  mother's  wiU.  regarding  their  Keener 
partnership  interests;  (2)  Ann  and  I  sold 
all  oil  company  stocks  which  we  owned;  (3) 
prohibited  the  trustee  from  buying  or  sell- 
ing oil  or  gas  company  securities;  (4)  dis- 
posed of  my  interest  in  International 
Breeder  Services,  Inc.  to  my  children. 

Any  real  estate  which  Ann  and  I  own, 
including  the  Delaware  County  farm,  is  not 
being  placed  in  the  trust. 

I  pledge  to  never  repurchase  any  interest 
in  Keener  Oil.  Further,  I  wlU  not  piurchase 
any  petroleum  interest  for  at  least  two  years 
after  my  service  in  the  Senate  has  termi- 
nated. 

I  will  disclose  to  the  Press  at  least  an- 
nually any  bank  loans  or  other  borrowings 
with  the  names  of  the  lenders,  the  terms 
thereof,  and  any  significant  changes  or  addi- 
tions in  any  real  estate  holding  which  are 
outside  the  blind  trust  and  residence. 

When  the  Keener  sale  is  completed,  I  plan 
to  place  the  proceeds,  less  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  taxes,  in  my  blind  trust. 

PRESENT    KEENER    PARTNERS 

David  A.  Bartlett. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett. 

F.  Lewis  Bartlett. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett.  Trustee  for  Joan 
Chilton  Bartlett. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  Trustee  for  Michael 
Hopkins  Bartlett. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  Jr. 

Myles  G.  Bartlett. 

Mary  S.  Bartlett. 


Bartlett  stocks  placed  in  trust 

OWNED  BY   DEWEY  F.   BARTLETT 

No.  Of  ■ 

shares 

A.T.  &  T... 100 

General  Electric  Co 200 

Bristol  Myers  Co 200 

General  Motors  Co 125 

Coca  Cola  Co 220 

General  Telephone  and  Electric 200 

Halliburton  Co.  (has  been  disposed  of  by 
trustee) 

IBM    140 

Rampp   Co 25 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.   (foods) 300 

Teledyne,    Inc 753 

OWNED  BY  ANN  BARTLETT 

American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc 97 

Ford  Motor  Co 50 

General  Electric  Co 100 

General  Motors  Corp 169 

IBM    56 

3-M  Corp 80 

Rampp   Co 15 

BARTLETT  REAL  PROPERTY 

(1)  80  acres  described  as  E/2  NW/4  of  Sec- 
tion 18-18N-14E.  Purchased  October  8,  1958. 

(2)  120  Acres  described  as  S/2  SW/4  and 
S/2  N/2  and  SW/4  of  Section  8-18N-14E. 
Purchased  May  6.  1959. 

(3)  1500  acre  farm  and  home  in  Delaware 
County. 

(4)  Residence  In  Washington,  D.C. 

BARTLETT  BUSINESS  OBLIGATIONS 

(1)   Notes  on  farm  in  Delaware  County: 

(a)  Owe  W.  C.  Gunter  $2100  at  5  percent. 
4  payments  made,  final  payment  July  25, 
1973. 

(b)  Owe  R.  H.  Adams  Estate  21,300  at  5 
percent  interest.  4  payments  made,  6  pay- 
ments remaining. 

(c)  Owe  Mrs.  R.  H.  Adams  $21,300  at  5  per- 
cent interest.  4  payments  made,  6  remaining. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  faced  with  con- 
flict of  interest  because  of  my  owner- 
ship of  an  interest  in  a  family  oil  com- 
pany, and  coming  from  an  oil  State  I 
knew  that  it  would  not  suflBce  for  me 
to  just  recognize  that  one  conflict  of 
interest  and  then  avoid  voting  on  mat- 
ters that  pertained  to  energy,  oil,  or  gas. 
I  recognized  it  was  essential  for  me  to  go 
beyond  that  because  I  obviously  wanted 
to  represent  my  State  in  these  matters. 

So.  I  disposed  of  my  interest  in  the 
family  oil  company.  Then  I  sold  oil 
stocks  which  I  owned.  My  wife  and 
I  created  blind  trusts  in  which  we  put 
the  investments  we  then  had,  and  later 
I  put  into  the  blind  trust  cash  that  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  family  com- 
pany oil  stock. 

It  was  an  irrevocable  trust,  one  man- 
aged by  the  National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  one  that  was  truly  blind 
and  one  in  which  I  do  not  know  the 
contents. 

In  the  press  release  I  listed  the  num- 
ber of  shares  and  the  names  of  the  stocks 
that  went  into  the  blind  trust.  I  also 
listed  for  public  perusal  all  the  rea.'  prop- 
erty that  I  own  and  also  the  three  loans 
that  were  outstanding  on  that  property. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  and  the  creation 
of  the  blind  trust,  I  resigned  as  trustee 
for  my  children  under  my  mother's  will 
because  this  affected  the  oil  company 
interest,  and  I  prohibited  the  trustee 
from  buying  and  hence  selling  oil  in- 
terests or  buying  or  selling  oil  company 
investments.  I  also  disposed  of  another 
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investment  that  I  had  which  I  thought 
might  create  a  conflict  of  interest. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  pledged  to  never 
repurchase  any  of  the  family  oil  stock 
or  oil  interest.  I  also  stated  at  that  time 
that  for  2  years  after  leaving  the  Senate 
I  would  not  purchase  any  petroleum  in- 
terest. 

The  reason  I  am  going  into  this  is 
that  I  felt  as  one  individual  I  not  only 
had  a  conflict  of  interest,  a  rather  major 
one  as  far  as  oil  ownership  was  con- 
cerned— not  major  in  dollar  value,  but 
major  in  conflict  of  interest  for  myself — 
but,  in  addition  to  that,  I  felt  that  in- 
vestment in  other  stocks  that  I  had 
would  also  create  from  time  to  time  con- 
flicts of  interest,  as  I  would  be  wanting 
to  vote  on  various  issues  before  Congress. 
When  you  consider  what  goes  Into  an 
average  portfolio  of  stocks,  so  much  in 
oil,  so  much  in  motors,  so  much  in  chem- 
icals and  so  much  in  whatever,  I  think 
you  can  very  quickly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  person  who  has  in- 
vestments in  such  a  portfolio  is  going  to 
be  very  busy  in  spending  a  lot  of  his  time 
with  full  disclosure,  trying  to  decide  just 
exactly  where  he  has  and  where  he  may 
not  have  conflicts  of  interest.  But  I 
think  conflicts  of  interest  are  going  to 
occur,  and  I  think  that  this  resolution 
should  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  a 
person  could  protect  himself  from  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  have 
an  ethics  resolution  which  would,  with- 
out actually  saying  so,  force  a  person 
with  investments  not  to  invest  in  com- 
mon stocks  in  usual  investments,  then 
that  would  be  one  thing.  Perhaps  he 
could  invest  in  Government  bonds,  and 
there  would  not  be  a  conflict  of  interest 
there. 

But  I  am  maintaining  that  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  eliminate  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. It  publicizes  them,  and  in  publicizing 
them  I  recognize  it  creates  pressure  for 
the  individual  who  has  the  conflict  of 
interest  to  sell  his  investments.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  does  that  person 
buy  in  place  of  what  he  might  sell?  Or 
what  can  he  invest  in? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic disclosure  that  guarantees  the  ab- 
sence of  conflict  of  interest.  It  merely 
publicizes  it  or  the  appearance  of  it. 

That  raises  the  question.  Does  full 
public  disclosure  encourage  baseless 
charges  of  conflict  of  interest? 
I  think  in  certain  cases  it  could. 
For  any  person  with  substantial  per- 
sonal assets,  the  assets  have  to  be,  or 
should  be,  I  guess  one  would  say,  invested 
somewhere. 

I  talked  with  one  Senator  who  has  a 
blind  trust,  who  privately  said  that  he 
thought  probably  if  blind  trusts  are 
eliminated,  the  only  avenue  for  him 
would  be  to  invest  in  Government  bonds, 
because  investments  on  a  broader  base 
would  give  rise  to  either  conflicts  of  in- 
terest or  perhaps  the  appearance  of  such. 
Given  the  broad  range  of  decisions 
which  a  Senator  must  vote  on,  virtually 
any  type  of  investment  could  potentially 
be  aiTected. 

Even  though  the  direct  or  indirect  ef- 
fect of  a  Senator's  vote  could  be,  and 


probably  would  be,  inconsequential  re- 
garding the  economic  health  of  a  par- 
ticular investment,  the  way  would  be 
opened  for  an  imlimited  number  of  base- 
less charges  with  which  Senators  would 
have  to  cope. 

Forcing  a  Senator  to  stand  aside  on 
any  vote  that  potentially  affected  his 
finances  would,  in  many  cases,  effectively 
deprive  many  States  of  their  representa- 
tion in  a  significant  number  of  cases. 

Is  there  an  alternative  to  full  disclo- 
sure which  can  better  eliminate  conflicts 
of  interest  for  some  Senators  and  still 
enable  each  State  to  be  fully  represented 
on  all  issues? 

I  think  properly  drawn,  a  publicly  dis- 
closed, irrevocable  blind  trust  should  do 
it.  The  Senator  would  not  know  what  his 
financial  interests  were,  hence  there 
could  not  be  a  conflict. 

Can  a  trust  be  set  up  that  is  truly 
bUnd,  which  really  eliminates  conflicts 
of  interest? 

I  think  it  could,  if  it  did  the  following: 
If  the  trust  terms  were  fully  disclosed — 
and  this  is  a  requirement  of  my  amend- 
ment— it  includes  a  series  of  require- 
ments, and  I  will  mention  them. 

If  the  trust  was  irrevocable  during  the 
term  of  Government  service. 

If  the  original  contents  are  fully  dis- 
closed. 

If  the  original  assets  are  diversified  or 
in  cash,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ethics 
Committee. 
If  the  trustee  is  truly  independent. 
If  the  trustee  has  complete  investment 
discretion. 

If  the  contents  and  sources  of  income 
are  not  disclosed  to  the  Senator. 

If  sworn  aflidavits  from  the  Senator 
and  the  trustee  to  the  fact  of  the  blind- 
ness of  the  trust  are  effected. 

If  the  Ethics  Committee  has  reviewed 
the  suflBciency  of  the  trust  arrangement. 
The  trustee,  of  course,  would  make  pe- 
riodic reports  of  the  cash  value  of  the 
trust  and  the  income  that  the  trust 
furnishes. 

A  truly  blind  trust  can  be  established 
which  effectively  eliminates  conflict  of 
interest  and  which  prevents  harassment 
form  frivolous  conflict-of-interest 
charges.  Hence,  the  blind  trust  should  at 
least  be  available  to  Senators  who  have 
substantial  investments  and  hence  a 
greater  potential  for  conflict  of  interest. 
Financial  interests  of  Senators  vary. 
Some  have  real  or  potential  conflicts  of 
interest — some  do  not.  The  "publicly  dis- 
closed blind  trust"  should  at  least  be 
available  to  Senators  who  have  substan- 
tial investments  and  hence  a  greater  po- 
tential for  conflict  of  interest.  If  it  is  not 
available,  then  I  think  Senators  may  be 
forced  to  make  bad  investments  just  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 

Allowing  the  use  of  publicly  disclosed 
blind  trusts  in  many  cases  affords  a  bet- 
ter means  of  eliminating  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. As  such,  it  is  not  just  for  the  con- 
venience of  Senators,  but  is  a  better 
means  of  advancing  the  pubhc  interest  in 
general. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Senators  who  have  blind  trusts 
who  would  like  to  speak  on  this  issue, 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  form  of 
the  blind  trust  which  I  have  used,  and 
which  I  disclosed  at  the  time  I  entered 
into  the  blind  trust. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  request. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  form  of  the  trust  which  I 
used  in  my  blind  trust. 
Mr.  NELSON.  No  objection. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  form  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Dewey  F.  Bartlett  Trust 

Trust  agreement,  made  this  __  day  of 

.  1973,  by  and  between  Dewey  F.  Babt- 

LETT,  a  domiciliary  resident  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Settlor"), 
and  National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  a  national 
banking  association,  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Trustee"). 
Wltnesseth : 

Whereas,  Settlor  was  recently  elected  aa  a 
United  States  Senator  for  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and,  In  order  to  evidence  and  promote 
his  desire  of  achieving  actual,  as  well  as  ap- 
parent. Impartiality  on  all  Issues  and  matters 
affecting  his  personal  and  political  life,  and 
to  minimize  or  eliminate  possible  conflicts  of 
Interest  In  this  regard,  Settlor  hereby  estab- 
lishes a  trust  to  receive,  hold,  administer  and 
distribute  certain  assets  which  he  will  trans- 
fer to  the  Trustee  from  time  to  time  and 
Settlor  has  herewith  deposited  the  sum  of 
Five  Dollars  ($5.00)  to  establUh  and  fund 
said  trust:  and 

Whereas,  the  Trustee  acknowledges  receipt 
of  said  deposit,  and  agrees  to  hold  the  same 
together  with  all  additions  hereto.  In  trust, 
for  the  piu-poses  and  on  the  conditions  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  the  mutual  covenants  herein 
contained,  the  Settlor  and  Trustee  agree  as 
foUovra: 

I. 
This  Trust  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
Settlor  ceases  to  be  a  United  States  Senator, 
whether  by  reason  of  his  death  or  otherwise, 
and,  during  such  term  hereof,  Settlor  retains 
no  right  to  alter,  amend,  revoke  or  terminate 
this  Trust,  which  is  and  shall  remain  irrevo- 
cable. 

If  Settlor  is  living  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion of  this  Trust,  i.e.,  when  he  ceases  to  be 
a   United    States   Senator,   then   the   entire 
remaining   trust   estate   shall   be   forthwith 
distributed  and  returned  to  him,  free  of  trust. 
If  this  Trust  is  terminated  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  Settlor  while  he  is  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  then 
the  entire  remaining  trust  estate  shall   be 
forthwith  distributed  to  such  person [sj   or 
other  beneficiaries.  Including  his  estate,  in 
such    proportions,    whether   outright   or   in 
trust,  as  Settlor  shall  designate  and  appoint 
in  his  Last  WUl  and  Testament  or  any  Codicil 
thereto:  or  if,  and  to  the  extent  that,  such 
general  power  of  appointment  by  WIU  te  not 
validly  exercised  by  Settlor,  then  such  re- 
maining trust  estate  hereof  shall  be  forth- 
with distributed  to  Settlor's  estate, 
n. 
During  the  term  of  this  Trust.  aU  of  the 
net  income  hereof  shall  be  paid  to  Settlor  or 
to   such   other   person [s]    or   concern [s]    as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  direct  by  instru- 
ment in  writing  delivered  to  tke  Trustee; 
such  income  shall  be  paid  in  quarterly  or 
more  frequent  Installments  as  Settlor  directs. 
In  addition,  the  Trustee  shaU  pay  to  Settlor 
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so  much  of  the  principal  of 
to  the  whole  thereof,  as  he 
to  time  direct  by  Instrumenl 
Uvered  to  Trustee. 

All  payments  of  Income  as 
and  of  principal  as  above 
be  made  In  cash  or  by  check 
fylng  the  source  thereof 
shall  payments  be  made  In 
property  forming  a  part  of 

Provided,  however,  that  If 
incapacitated  by  Illness,  age 
the  Trustee  may,  In  Its 
tlon,   from  time  to   time, 
such  Incapacity  continues, 
part  of  the  net  Income  or 
Tnist  toward  the  support, 
nance  or  otherwise  for  the 
and/or  his  wife,  ANN  8. 
amount   or   amounts   and   In 
as  the  Trustee  may  determine, 
gard  to  the  other  means  of 
wife.  Any  net  Income  which 
of  as  above  provided  shall  be 
clpal  at  the  end  of  each  yeak- 
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With  respect  to  the 
Trust,  the  character  and 
investments    and 
funds,  the  sale,  conveyance 
trust  property,  and  the 
of  the  Trustee,  the  provisions 
of  the  State  of  CMclahoma 
date  hereof,  including,  but 
60   Okla.  Stat.,  Sections   161 
175.1   et  seq.,  shall  govern 
may  be  modified  or  limited  bj 
herein  contained.  No  repeal 
of  said  statutes  shall  change 
duties  of  the  Trustee  hereunder, 
visions  of  said  statutes 
this    Tnist    is    executed 
modified  or  limited,  shall 
with  respect  to  all  property 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Trustee , 
property  has  a  situs  within 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  such  statutory 
Trustee  Is  expressly  authorlz^ 

A.  Invest  and  reinvest  all  or 
trvise  estate,  in  such  stocks, 
other  ."ecurltles  or  other 
personal.    Including   Investm^t 
common  trust  funds,  as  it 
and  proper,   without  regard 
rule  of  court  limiting  the 
trustees  may  purchase:  except 
however,  that  the  Trustee  1: 
prohibited   from   investing 
corporations  or  other  entltiei 
10*;^  or  more  of  their  gross 
exploration,  drilling  productlc^ 
ketlng  of  oil  and/or  gas. 

B.  Retain  and  hold  any  assets 
acquired   from  the   Settlor 
ai.thorlty  granted  hereunder 
without  regard  to  dlverslflcat 
as  to  time,  suitability  of 
and  /or  any  other  restriction 

C.  Exercise  any  option  or 
to  any  stocks,  bonds  or  oth^ 
the  trust  estate,  and  take  an 
sary  or  proper  In  connection 
of  operation,  sale,  lease 
tlon,  merger,  exchange, 
closure,  (liquidation  or 
corporation    In    which 
stocks,  bonds  or  other 
any  of  the  property  of  such  c 
the  Trustee,  when  It  deems  it 
execute  a  proxy  to  such 
as  the  Trustee  may  select  tc 
the  exercise  of  those  powers 

D.  Hold  all  or  any  port! 
estate  In  bearer  form  or  in  Iti 
In  the  name  of  a  nominee  or 
or  without  disclosing  the 
ship:    provided,   however, 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts 
of  such  nominee  relating  thereto. 
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E.  The  Trustee  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  an  Individual  or  corporation  as 
trustee  to  act  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
the  trust  estate  which  has  a  situs  In  a  Juris- 
diction in  which  it  is  not  qualified  to  act, 
and  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  each  such 
appointee  at  any  time,  with  or  without  cause. 
Each  such  appointee  shall  have  all  of  the 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Trustee  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  trust 
estate,  and  shall  transfer  to  the  Trustee 
as  soon  as  practicable  all  gross  receipts 
derived  from  the  portion  of  the  trust  estate 
under  his  or  its  control. 

F.  Sell  or  exchange  (subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition expressed  in  paragraph  A  above),  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  trust  estate  from  time 
to  time,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Trustee,  in  its  sole  discretion  may  deter- 
mine, free  from  and  discharged  of  the  Trust, 
and  may  deliver  good  title  thereto,  and  no 
purchaser  at  any  such  sale  or  exchange  shall 
be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application  of  the 
money  or  other  property  received  by  the 
Trustee. 

G.  Borrow  money  to  protect,  preserve  or 
Improve  the  assets  of  this  Trxist,  and/or  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  hereof,  and 
pledge  or  mortgage  trust  assets  as  sectirlty 
for  any  loans  thereby  obtained. 

H.  Manage,  operate,  repair,  Improve  and/or 
lease,  for  a  period  or  periods  within  or  be- 
yond the  term  of  this  Trust,  any  real  prop- 
erty forming  a  part  of  the  trust  estate. 

I.  Abandon  any  property  which  it  deems 
to  be  burdensome  or  valueless. 

J.  Consult  with  legal  counsel  and  be  fully 
protected  In  any  action  or  non-action  taken, 
permitted  or  suffered  In  good  faith,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  such  counsel. 
The  Trustee  Is  further  authorized  to  em- 
ploy accountants,  brokers,  agents  and  others 
for  assistance  In  performing  Its  duties  here- 
under. 

K.  Compromise,  contest,  submit  to  arbi- 
tration or  settle  all  claims  by  or  against 
this   Trust  or  the  Trustee. 

L.  Accept  additions  to  this  Trust  from 
Settlor,  from  time  to  time. 

M.  Make,  execute,  acknowledge  and  deliver 
any  and  all  deeds,  leases,  assignments  and 
Instruments,  and  otherwise  do  and  perform 
all  acts  which  the  Trustee  deems  necessary 
or  proper  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Trust. 

Provided,  that  all  powers  of  the  Trustee 
shall  be  exercised  only  In  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity. 

The  compensation  of  the  Trustee  for  serv- 
ices rendered  hereunder  shall  be  commen- 
surate with  the  compensation  for  like  serv- 
ices ordinarily  and  customarily  paid  in  the 
community  where  such  services  are  ren- 
dered. The  Trustee  shall  serve  without  re- 
quirement of  bond. 

IV. 

The  Trustee  shall  maintain  books  and 
accounts  showing  all  transactions  relating 
to  the  trust  estate,  but  shall  make  no  report- 
ings  therefrom  to  Settlor  at  any  time  or  In 
any  manner  which  wovild  disclose  or  other- 
wise Identify  the  specific  assets  held  by 
the  Trtist  or  any  Investments  made  during 
the  term  hereof.  It  being  Settlor's  desire  and 
direction  that  he  be  absolutely  relieved 
and  foreclosed  from  all  responsibility, 
knowledge  and  access  to  information  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  this  Trust,  the 
composition  of  Its  assets  and  all  Investment 
and  other  decisions  concerning  the  trust 
estate  throughout  the  term  of  this  Trust, 
except  as  provided  below: 

A.  The  Trustee  shall  furnish  Settlor,  an- 
nually, a  statement  as  to  the  aggregate 
beginning  and  year-end  values  of  the  trust 
estate  and  such  minimal  information  as  Is 
necessary  for  Settlor  to  report  the  Income 
received  from  this  Trust  on  his  personal  In- 
come tax  returns. 

B.  Settlor  reserves  the  right  to  make  peri- 


odic recommendations  to  the  Trustee  as  to 
the  overall  Investment  program  of  the  Trust, 
by  classification  of  Investment,  I.e.  Income 
(tax  exempt  or  non-exempt),  balanced  or 
growth,  and  the  respective  percentage  of 
each. 

C.  Settlor  reserved  the  right  to  remove 
National  Bank  of  Tulsa  (or  any  subsequent 
trustee)  from  the  office  of  Trustee,  at  any 
time,  with  or  without  cause,  and  to  ap- 
point another  national  or  state  bank  In 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  having  trust  powers  and 
capable  of  performing  the  required  services 
as  successor  Trustee  by  written  notice  to  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tulsa,  or  to  any  Intermediate 
successor  Trustee  later  appointed:  provided 
that  no  change  of  Trustee  shall  affect  or 
In  any  manner  modify  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions hereof. 

V. 

Should  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Trust, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  fall  or  be  declared 
Invalid  by  final  judgment  or  decree  In  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  such  fail- 
ure or  Invalidity  shall  not  defeat  or  Impair 
any  of  the  remaining  provisions  herein  con- 
tained, but  this  Trust  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  as  if  such  provision  or  provisions 
so  failing  or  declared  invalid  were  not  In- 
cluded herein. 

VI. 

The  situs  of  tills  Trust  shall  be  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  this  Trust  shall  be  con- 
strued according  to  Oklahoma  laws, 
va. 

This  Trust  Agreement  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  heirs,  executors  and  administra- 
tors of  the  Settlor,  and  upon  the  successors 
and  assigns  of  the  Trustee. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Settlor  and  Trustee 
have  executed  this  Trust  Agreement  on  the 
date  first  above  shown. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Ten  minutes.  Or  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions to  propound.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  go  first. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  who  is  in  charge  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell).  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
in  charge  of  the  time  in  support  of  the 
amendment;  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  as  it  is  now  before  us  states: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  trusts  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  being  "blind 
trusts",  whether  revocable  or  Irrevocable, 
shall  be  dissolved  by  the  creating  party  to 
permit  the  disclosures  required  by  this  rule. 

I  think  the  issue  that  has  been  raised 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  whether  this  provision 
in  the  bill  has  been  carefully  thought 
out,  and  whether  it  does  not  in  fact  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  accomplishing 
the  objective  that  I  take  the  bill  to  have. 

This  morning  I  was  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  at 
which  a  number  of  nominees  appeared  in 
confirmation  hearings.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  asked  each  one  if  they  had 
looked  into  the  possibility  of  conflict  of 
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interest,  and  what  they  had  done  about 
it.  A  number  of  the  nominees  who  ap- 
peared stated  that  they  have  looked  into 
the  possibility  of  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  they  have  solved  that  problem,  or 
attempted  to  resolve  it,  by  transferring 
their  assets  into  blind  trusts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  with  respect 
to  executive  branch  nominees  is  to  en- 
courage the  creation  of  true  blind  trusts 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  people 
who  have  some  means  to  enter  public 
service. 

When  a  person  takes  on  a  responsibility 
such  as  a  major  post  in  the  executive 
branch,  or  certainly  membership  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  oftentimes  he  would  have  a 
portfolio  of  investments  which,  insofar  as 
they  were  concerned,  would  be  quite  dis- 
posable, interchangeable  investments. 
The  effect,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would  be 
twofold:  First,  to  provide  that  someone 
else  would  manage  their  investments  for 
them.  In  that  they  simply  would  not  have 
the  time  to  do  it  themselves  and  to  dis- 
charge their  public  responsibilities;  and. 
second,  to  provide  that  they  did  not  have 
the  possibility  of  conflict  of  interest,  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  what  they  had 
and  they  had  no  way  to  determine  or  to 
influence  what  they  had. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  two  ends,  the 
best  available  and  I  think  the  only  avail- 
able technique  that  is  open  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  blind  trust. 

Now,  what  is  involved  here,  I  would 
suggest,  is  not  so  much  a  true  conflict  of 
interest  as  the  appearance  of  a  conflict 
of  interest,  because  I  think  there  is  a 
pretty  tenuous  relationship,  oftentimes, 
between  a  vote  in  Congress  and  the 
speciflc  interest  of  a  particular  corpora- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  vote  on  that  cor- 
poration, and  in  turn  on  the  value  of  a 
few  shares  of  stock  or  the  dividends  on 
those  few  shares  of  stock. 

But  in  the  area  of  conflict  of  interest, 
appearance  is  everything;  and  if  we  did 
not  provide  for  a  blind  trust,  and  a  per- 
son's holdings  were  known  to  him  and 
also  known  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  single  item  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  which  would  not  at  least  create 
good  newspaper  copy  and  good  political 
stump  speeches,  or  30-second  commer- 
cials in  the  next  campaign,  making  the 
charge  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  May  I  have  3  more 
minutes?  Two  more  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  yielded  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  For  exaritple.  let  us 
suppose  a  Member  of  the  Senate  held, 
say,  10  shares  of  stock  in  A.T.  &  T.  or  in 
IBM,  or  in  RCA. 

How  would  that  Senator  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  Communications  Re- 
form Act.  the  so-called  Ma  Bell  Act? 
Would  he  have  to  have  the  permission  of 
the  Senate  to  excuse  himself,  or  would 
he  have  to  vote  "present"  in  order  to 
avoid  the  alleged  conflict  of  intere.st  in 
that  situation? 

Suppose  he  owned  a  few  shares  of 
stock  in  a  soft  drink  company?  What  is 
he  supposed  to  do  in  regard  to  the  sac- 


charin controversy?  Should  he  vote 
"present"  instead  of  participating  in  the 
deliberations,  even  though  his  vote  is 
not  in  fact  influenced  at  all  by  this? 

Suppose  he  owns  a  few  shares  of  stock 
in  an  aluminum  company  and  "ban  the 
can"  legislation  is  before  the  Senate? 
Or  automobile  emission  standards  are 
before  us  and  he  has  securities  in  Ford, 
GM,  or  Chrysler?  Or  any  energy  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  and  he  happens  to 
own  securities  in  an  oil  company?  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  tenuous  argu- 
ment to  say  there  is  a  substantial  con- 
flict of  interest  or  a  real  conflict  of  in- 
terest, to  equate  that  vote  with  a  spe- 
cific dollar  amount  of  profit  that  would 
be  realized  by  the  Senator  involved. 

I  ^0  beileve,  insofar  as  the  public's 
perception  of  what  we  are  about,  it 
would  be  something  of  a  disaster. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  concept  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  state  that 
I  believe  this  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
very  careful  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  tend  to  view  bhnd  trusts  as 
a  useful  means  of  avoiding  confilcts  of 
interest  rather  than  the  cause  of  any 
problem  with  vrhich  we  are  now  dealing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  care 
to  answer  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  questions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  first  question 
is,  should  the  mechanism  of  a  blind  trust 
be  available  to  Senators  if  the  appropri- 
ate safeguards  are  provided? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  think  they 
should  be,  because  I  think  the  Senator 
who  has  investments  in  one  or  more 
companies  is  very  apt  to  be  faced  with  a 
vote  where  that  vote  could  be  inter- 
preted as  voting  for  his  own  interests, 
because  of  his  investments.  There  will 
be  many  questions  upon  which  there  will 
be  votes  as  far  as  energy  is  concerned, 
or  oil  stocks,  with  the  tight  competition 
between  General  Motors  and  Chrysler 
in  the  acquisition  of  additional  new 
XM-1  tanks.  The  votes  could  be  greatly 
misinterpreted  and  could  appear  to  be 
confiicts  of  interest,  which  I  think  im- 
portant for  a  Senator  to  avoid. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  another 
question:  How  does  the  language  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  differ  from  the 
language  in  the  resolution  on  a  blind 
trust? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  language  in  the 
resolution  on  blind  trusts  really  creates 
a  very  painful  hiatus  for  the  person  who 
has  a  blind  trust.  The  resolution  really 
says  it  condemns  blind  trusts  and  advises 
those  who  have  them  to  prepare  to  take 
legal  action  to  have  them  voided  so  that 
the  stocks  of  that  trust  or  the  assets  of 
that  trust  may  be  publicly  disclosed. 

At  the  same  time,  privately,  the  Sena- 
tors are  also  hearing  that  the  Senate 
must  face  up  to  the  question  of  blind 
trusts  on  a  broad  basis  and  establish 
rules  for  all  three  branches. .  They  are 
advised,  "Do  not  worry.  The  Senate  is 
bound  to  do  something."  They  are  told 
that  the  Senate  will  establish  a  similar 


blind  trust  bill  for  all  three  branches  of 
Government. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  set 
in  parameters  80  to  90  percent  of  what 
would  bd  required  of  blind  trusts.  It  calls 
for  a  study.  During  the  intervening  peri- 
od the  current  blind  trust  would  remain 
valid.  If  the  Senate  decided  later  to  do 
away  with  blind  trusts,  it  could.  If  it 
wanted  to  alter  the  requirements  still 
further,  it  could.  But  the  Senate  would 
have  some  parameters  which  are  re- 
stricting blind  trusts  which  would  be- 
come effective  in  May  1978. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  one  more 
question:  What  safeguards  can  be  pro- 
vided to  prevent  a  conflict  of  interest  or 
the  appearance  of  a  confiict? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  are  a  number 
of  safeguards  which  I  believe  are  im- 
portant: That  the  trust  terms  be  fully 
disclosed;  that  the  trust  instrument  be 
irrevocable;  that  the  original  contents 
are  fully  disclosed;  that  the  original  as- 
sets are  diversified  or  in  cash  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Ethics  Committee;  that 
the  trustee  is  truly  independent;  that 
the  trustee  has  complete  investment  dis- 
cretion; that  the  contents  and  sources 
of  income  are  not  disclosed  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  affidavits  to  that  effect  are  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
has  reviewed  the  sufiQciently  of  the  trust 
arrangement. 

Income  derived  from  the  trust  should 
be  periodically  reported  and  the  cash 
value  of  the  trust  should  be  periodically 
reported. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  completed  his  questioning, 
I  do  have  a  statement  to  present. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  almost  fin- 
ished. 

I  just  wondered  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  and  whether  the 
Senator  feels  this  would  accomplish 
what  he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  an  Improvement 
over  the  language  in  the  present  resolu- 
tion, but  there  is  no  assurance  that  there 
will  be  any  action  taken.  I  believe  it 
makes  much  more  sense  for  the  Senate, 
as  far  as  blind  trusts  are  concerned,  to 
continue  the  present  blind  trusts  which 
people  have,  to  study  and  review  the 
matter,  and  then  make  a  decision.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  far  superior,  having  the 
parameters,  restrictions,  and  require- 
ments which  are  provided  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  would  review 
the  desirability  of  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  blind  trusts  and  make  a 
report  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  it  makes 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  existing  trusts, 
to  apply  restrictions  to  them  which 
would  go  at  least  70  to  90  percent  of  the 
way  the  committee  would  go  later  on  in 
restricting  them  and  providing  proper 
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reporting  procedures,  and  s )  on,  than  it 
would  be  to  proceed  in  the  yay  the  Sen- 
ator is  suggesting. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thanfc  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will 
Senator  from^Jeorgia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senafor  yield  first 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  read 
ment  of  the  Senator.  I 
whether  this  would  cover  tftiis  personal 
case.  My  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  It  is  a  wise 
practice  for  members  of  ihe  PTC  to 
establish  a  blind  trust.  How  ever,  if  they 
have  a  blind  trust,  and  if  ve  pass  this 
bill  as  it  is,  she  would  be  in  :onflict.  She 
would  have  to  reveal  the  aisets  of  that 
trust  under  this  rule.  That  d  jes  not  seem 
to  be  in  harmony  with  tie  intent  of 
this  proposal.  There  is  the  n  ;ed,  dictated 
by  wise  practice  and  concern  for  con- 
flicts of  interest,  that  theri  be  a  blind 
trust  and  then  we  pass  a  law  saying 
there  should  not  be  a  blinc  trust.  Will 
the  Senator  address  that  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  mei  hanism  will 
make  available  the  blind  trus  t  to  the  per- 
son who  wanted  to  have  a  b  ind  trust. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  resolution  we  have  be- 
fore us  creates  no  exception  for  spouses 
who  are  judges  or  prosecute  rs  or  whose 
ofiQce  requires  them  to  act  in  an  ad- 
judicative capacity,  which  includes  a 
Federal  trade  commissioner. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  resolution,  as 
I  understand  it,  requires  spc  uses  to  dis- 
close; that  is  one  of  the  r<  quirements. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  the  c  stinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  or  j  omeone  can 
shed  some  light  on  what  haj  ipens  where 
we  have  a  situation  that  call ;  for  a  blind 
trust  and  we  pass  a  law  that  says  one 
cannot  have  a  blind  trust.  I  io  not  want 
to  involve  the  Senate  in  a  pe  rsonal  mat- 
ter, but  I  think  when  the  ethics  bill 
before  us  raises  a  problem,  ve  ought  to 
try  to  resolve  it.  I  do  not  sssume  that 
was  the  intent  of  anyone  or  the  Ethics 
Committee,  but  it  does  present  a  prob- 
lem that  I  think  the  Bart  ett  amend- 
ment would  address. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  ii  correct.  I 
think  the  Senator  should,  wh  en  the  flewr 
manager,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
returns  to  the  floor,  ask  hin  i  this  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  Senator  ha  s  the  prob- 
lem of  the  immovable  obje  :t  and  the 
irresistible  force. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  f r  am  Georgia 
will  answer  the  Senator's  question.  I 
think  it  is  still  with  the  Sens  tor  and  his 
wife  to  decide  whether  the  Senator  is 
going  to  be  unethical  or  the  v  if  e  is  going 
to  be  illegal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  not  wa  it  to  try  to 
resolve  that  one.  But  it  doe;  present  a 
real  problem  that  I  hope  som  ;one  on  the 
other  side  in  this  fulltime  body  could 
address  this  before  we  finisl  the  ethics 
bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Preiident.  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  vish? 

Mr.  NXJNN.  Will  the  Sena  or  yield  to 
me  about  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  NXJNN.  Mr.  President,  the  treat- 


ment of  blind  trusts  has  concerned  me 
since  the  initial  debate  on  the  subject 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  special 
committee  which  was  assigned  the  task 
of  drafting  this  proposed  code  of  con- 
duct. At  that  time,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  decided  to  mandate  a  dis- 
solution of  any  blind  trusts  which  a  Sen- 
ator may  have  established  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  appearance  or  the  fact  of  a 
conflict  of  interest.  This  decision  was 
based  partially  on  a  commitment  to  pub- 
lic disclosure  and  partially  on  the  fact 
that  the  committee  could  not  locate  any 
generally  accepted  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  of  a  trust  that  is  truly 
bUnd. 

I  completely  endorse  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  As  I  said. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  this  treat- 
ment of  blind  trusts  since  the  committee 
proposed  this  provision.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee is  wrong  in  this  case.  I  was  on 
the  committee  and  brought  it  up  and  did 
not  prevail.  I  feel  that  the  committee 
provision  is  a  step  backward,  not  a  step 
forward.  I  think  the  committee  bill  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  Senator  with  liquid 
assets  to  be  able  to  blind  those  assets  so 
he  can  walk  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  not  face  an  inevitable  conflict  of  in- 
terest if  he  owns  a  good  many  stocks 
that  are  listed  on  the  stock  exchange. 

I  do  not  know  a  week  that  goes  by  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  does  not  cast  a  vote,  one 
way  or  the  other,  that  affects  some  of 
the  major  stex;ks  in  this  country.  So  I 
support  fully  the  Bartlett  amendment.  I 
think  it  curbs  any  potential  abuse  in  the 
blind  trust  mechanism  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserves  this  option  for  Senators 
who  may  feel  keenly  that  they  do  not 
want  to  know  what  their  assets  are  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  be  facing  in- 
evitably, frequently,  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest potential. 

The  treatment  of  blind  trusts,  I  think, 
has  not  been  studied  by  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  that  the  blind  trust 
entity,  if  properly  utilized,  can  play  a 
constructive  role  in  our  effort  to  eliminate 
the  potential  for  conflict  of  interest.  I 
know  that  several  of  my  colleagues,  in  a 
good  faith  effort  to  shield  themselves 
from  knowledge  of  their  holdings,  estab- 
lished trusts  of  this  kind.  I  myself  created 
one  following  my  election  to  the  Senate 
and,  to  be  completely  candid,  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  corpus  of  that  trust  is  to- 
day. Furthermore,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  President  Carter,  who,  I  am 
sure  everyone  will  agree,  has  gone  the 
extra  mile  to  insure  that  his  administra- 
tion is  conflict-of-interest-free,  has 
placed  the  majority  of  his  holdings  in  a 
blind  trust  for  the  duration  of  his  serv- 
ice as  President.  It  seems  to  me  that 
precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  on  a  subject  which  has  received 
so  much  attention  In  the  executive 
branch,  could  result  in  a  completely  con- 
fused public  regarding  the  standards  of 
their  Government.  How  can  the  same 
mechanism  discourage  conflict  of  inter- 
est for  one  public  servant  and  not  for 
another? 

How  can  we  on  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  require  blind  trusts  of  officials 
that  are  going  over  to  the  Pentagon  and 
handling  very  sensitive  contracts  every 


day  that  could  create  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est and.  on  the  other  hand,  say  to  our- 
selves that  this  is  not  the  way  we  should 
do  business,  that  it  is  completely  the  op- 
posite of  the  way  we  should  do  business? 
I  think  the  committee  provision  cre- 
ates that  problem.  It  creates  many  more 
problems  than  it  solves.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  which  Is  being  offered  by 
Senator  Bartlett  and  myself  and  others 
addresses  and  satisfies  the  concerns 
which  were  expressed  by  the  special  com- 
mittee on  ethics  on  this  matter  but  It 
does  so  in  a  sensible  way.  Moreover,  It 
would  permit  the  Senate  to  act  In  a  fash- 
ion which  will  provide  some  consistency 
to  the  treatment  of  investment  holdings 
by  Federal  officials  in  both  branches  of 
the  Government. 

This  amendment  provides  specific  and 
stringent  guidelines  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  blind  trust.  The  steps  required 
to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  create  a 
blind  trust  which  qualifies  for  exclusion 
from  the  wholesale  dissolution  and  dis- 
closure requirements  already  provided  by 
the  code  insure  that  the  trust  is,  in  fact, 
blind  and  that  the  Senator  cannot  learn 
the  Identity  of  the  corpus  after  its  crea- 
tion. The  trust  must  be  irrevocable  for 
the  term  of  the  Senator's  service,  the 
trustee  must  be  truly  outside  the  direct 
or  indirect  control  of  the  Senator,  and 
the  term  of  the  trust  must  insure  its 
blind  character. 

The  amendment  further  requires  that 
the  existence  of  this  blind  trust  be  pub- 
licly disclosed  and  from  this  requirement 
it  gains  the  name,  "publicly  disclosed 
blind  trust."  A  copy  of  the  trust  agree- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate;  the  original  contents  or 
the  trust  must  be  disclosed  by  source 
and  amount,  and  affidavits  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  and  the  trustee  certify- 
ing that  the  Senator  will  not  have 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  trust 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  satis- 
fies the  concerns  expressed  by  the  spe- 
cial Committee  on  ethics  regarding  the 
use  of  blind  trusts.  Specific  guidelines 
are  provided  for  and  disclosure  of  the 
trust  and  its  terms  are  mandated.  These 
problems  being  alleviated,  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  facilitate  our  efforts  to  prevent 
confiicts  of  interest. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  have  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
my  hand  at  the  moment.  Does  it  require 
a  mandatory  turnover  of  some  of  the 
assets  in  the  trust? 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  I  understand  it.  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  could  better  ad- 
dress this  question  than  I  can,  as  I  im- 
derstand  his  amendment,  it  would  re- 
quire a  disclosure  of  what  is  going  into 
the  trust  before  a  blind  trust  Is  created. 
As  for  the  asset  turnover,  I  believe  It  does 
provide  for  a  diversity  of  assets. 

I  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

for  the  answer  to  that  specific  question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  requires  that  what 

goes  in  be  diversified.  It  would  be  re- 
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viewed  by  the  Committee  on  Ethics.  It 
requires  a  study  which  would  include, 
in  addition  to  a  broad  general  study,  a 
study  of  the  turnover  itself,  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  certain  turnover  of 
the  assets  of  the  trust,  and  what  the  tax 
implications  of  that  action  would  be.  It 
does  not  require  that  turnover,  but  it 
does  require  a  satisfaction  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  concerning  the  makeup  of 
the  diversity  of  the  investment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  then 
put  upon  the  Ethics  Committee  the  bur- 
den of  deciding  whether  the  holdings 
of  a  Member  who  has  placed  his  assets 
into  a  blind  trust  are  sufficiently  diversi- 
fied? And  if  they  decide  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently diversified,  does  the  Ethics 
Committee  then  direct  the  trustee  of  the 
blind  trust  to  sell? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  point  out,  for 
example,  that  a  person  might  have  90 
percent  of  the  investments,  perhaps,  in 
one  company,  one  in  which  he  or  his 
family  had  considerable  infiuence,  and  10 
percent  scattered  among  several  com- 
panies. This  could  be  an  existing  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  that  case,  I  think 
the  Ethics  Committee  might  decide  that 
it  was  really  not  a  blind  trust,  that  the 
trustee  would  not,  in  a  sensible  approach 
to  that  investment,  sell  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  is.  then,  the  con- 
sequence? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  the  Senator  would  have  to 
have  that  taken  out  of  the  blind  trust. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  just  have  a  public 
disclosure? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  A  public  disclosure  of 
that. 

What  that  would  do  for  some  people  is 
they  would  have  only  one  investment 
there  to  worry  about  as  to  whether  they 
might  or  might  not  have  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. As  far  as  the  balance  of  that  trust 
would  be  concerned,  it  would  be  diver- 
sified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  additional  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Since  we  have  a  discussion 
going  on  this  which  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful than  for  me  to  make  a  statement. 
I  suggest  that  we  can  better  consume  the 
time  in  a  dialog. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  me  5  minutes  or  so? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Chair  advise  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  what  time  allo- 
cations are  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  40  minutes :  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  2. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  those  who 
have  spoken  for  his  amendment  do  make 
a  lot  of  sense.  They  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  trying  to  draft  an  amendment  to 
solve  the  problems  of  a  blind  trust.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
accepted  legal  requirement  for  a  blind 
tiTiss  or  what  is  truly  a  blind  trust.  My 
feeling  is  that  each  of  those  who  have 


spoken  has  a  different  blind  tnist  from 
the  other.  I,  too,  have  all  my  assets — 
practically  all  my  assets,  all  personal 
ones — in  what  I  consider  a  true  blind 
trust.  But  when  the  committee  discussed 
this — we  did  not  have  any  hearings — 
we  realized  the  gaps  that  existed. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  ve- 
hicle such  as  a  blind  trust  that  could  be 
used  properly  in  the  whole  question  of 
disclosure  and  the  whole  question  of 
conflict  of  interest.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  common  statute  or  a  rule  that  would 
apply  the  same  standards  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  judicial  branch,  and  the 
legislative  branch. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  pointed 
out  this  morning,  we  had  hearings  in 
the  Finance  Committee  concerning 
major  appointees  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  asked  about  con- 
flicts of  interest,  the  nominees  said  they 
had  satlsfled  the  requirement  by  form- 
ing a  blind  trust  after  discussion  with 
the  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  counsel  to  the  White  House. 

What  worries  me  is  that  if  at  this 
stage  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  we  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  that  we  are  trying 
to  have  a  loophole  for  a  small  group  of 
Senators  who  have  blind  trusts,  and 
this  would  be  perceived,  and  I  think 
properly  so,  as  some  Senators  trying  to 
get  an  edge  or  advantage  over  other 
Senators. 

Since  we  are  trying  to  treat  all  the 
problems  here  with  some  sense  of  even- 
handedness  or  equity,  I  think  it  would 
be  wrong  to  use  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment at  this  stage. 

I  do  feel  that  there  should  be  hearings. 
I  do  feel  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. After  hearings  concerning  all 
three  branches  of  Goverimient,  if  we 
feel  that  the  device  of  a  blind  trust  is 
proper  and  does  the  job  we  seek  to 
achieve,  then  we  should  come  out  with 
a  statutory  regulation  equally  applicable 
to  the  Senate,  the  House,  the  judicial 
branch,  and  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  think  it  will  be  before  we  have 
this  law  he  referred  to  that  would  treat 
them  all  the  same  way  by  law? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  feeling  is  that  this 
could  be  done  under  instruction  from 
this  body  in  ample  time  before  the  May 
15,  1978,  deaeiline  arrives. 

I  would  say  that  without  question  it 
should  be  done  before  we  adjourn  this 
year. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  those  who  have  a  blind  trust 
problem — if  what  he  is  saying  occurs — 
would  have  a  statute  adopted  which 
would  then  mean  they  could  look  at  their 
blind  trust  versus  that  statute  before  the 
effective  date  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right. 

I  think  we  could  draw  an  amendment 


that  would  not  require  dissolution  of  the 
blind  trust,  but  keep  it  in  existence  until 
the  May  15, 1978,  date. 

My  feeUng  is  that  we  could  act  long 
before  that  date  definitively,  one  way  or 
another. 

The  decision  may  be  to  reject  the  use 
of  blind  trusts  completely.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  come  up  with  a 
proposal  to  allow  blind  trusts  to  be  ac- 
ceptable under  rules  and  regtilations 
after  hearings,  that  there  would  be  a 
sense  of  uniformity,  that  we  could  meas- 
ure the  blind  trust  .^gainst  the  standards 
adopted  and  that  the  standards  would 
apply  equally  through  all  branches  of 
Government. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  executive 
branch  would  welcome  this  type  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  because  there  Is 
concern  in  the  executive  branch  as  to 
what  is  or  is  not  a  blind  trust. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  brief  observation  to  follow  that 
question,  the  Senator  makes  a  good 
point,  I  think,  on  a  matter  that  needs  an 
awful  lot  of  study. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  drafting  a 
statute  which,  on  first  appearance,  as  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  addresses 
the  problem  very  comprehensively  and 
completely. 

The  difficulty  I  have  with  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal,  it  may  be  we  could  draw 
something  out  here,  is  that  what  we  have 
is  a  Senate  rule  that  will  be  on  the  books 
when  we  pass  it  saying  the  blind  trusts 
have  to  be  terminated. 

Several  people  in  the  Senate  have 
what  we  call  irrevocable  trusts  that  can 
only  be  broken  by  going  to  court. 

Anybody  that  has  been  to  court  knows 
if  we  are  going  to  have  something  done 
by  May  15.  1978,  we  have  to  start  court 
suits  almost  immediately,  because  of  the 
dockets,  because  of  the  delays,  and  so 
forth. 

Then  what  we  would  be  doing  Is  re- 
quiring Senators  to  proceed  in  the  near 
future  to  go  to  court  to  break  irrevocable 
trusts,  and  then  we  would  be  depending 
on  a  law  passing. 

We  know  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee,  based  on  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut's  assurances,  would  act  with 
dispatch  in  this  regard.  But  assume  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  passes 
the  comprehensive  law,  and  assume  the 
Senate  even  passes  it  on  this  subject, 
then  it  would  have  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  have  to  agree  to  it,  and 
I  would  say  there  is  a  strong  likelUiood 
we  would  never  get  it  done  this  year, 
even  though  the  intent  would  be  good. 

So  I  offer  this  suggestion.  Why  could 
we  not  strike  the  present  provision  in 
the  rule  being  proposed  so  we  would  not 
have  a  presumption  that  a  blind  trust  Is 
going  to  be  basically  unethical  by  May 
of  1978.  unless  we  pass  a  law  saying 
otherwise,  and  le^t  blind  trust  remain  in 
effect,  not  subject  to  the  disclosure  law 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  acts  defi- 
nitely on  this  subject? 

This  would  put  the  burden  where  it 
neeels  to  be  and  that  is  on  the  Congress 
to  address  this  issue. 

If  we  go  as  the  Senator  has  outlined, 
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It  will  put  the  burden  onUtrlctly  a  few 
people  who  have  blind  trt  sts  to  get  the 
entire  U.S.  Congress  to  act  in  accordance 
with  its  expressed  inten  ion.  at  least 
here  on  the  floor. 

So  I  think  it  ought  to  1  e  up  to  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  definitive  law.  address- 
ing this  subject  for  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  resp  anse  is  a  very 
pragmatic  one.  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
how  many  in  this  body  hav  i  blind  trusts. 
But  my  guess  is  that  it  repr  Jsents  a  small 
minority  generally,  and  I  iilnk  I  would 
not  want  to  personally  be  1 1  the  position 
of  the  Senate  making  an  exception  for 
me. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  have  blind 
trusts  could  be  legitimatjly  criticized 
thjit  we  are  not  disclosing  vhat  we  have 
and  expecting  full  dlsclos  ire  from  our 
colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Five  mors  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  that  it  would 
place  us  all  in  a  very  unter  able  position, 
practically  speaking  and  fi  ankly  speak- 
ing. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  i  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  with  the  small  time  allowed 
to  him  when  we  consider  hat  this  was 
done  overnight,  has  real  y  drafted  a 
pretty  good — and  I  say  a  very  good — 
proposal. 

But  there  should  be.  I  th  nk,  an  input 
from  the  executive  branch. 

I  do  know  that  the  Hon  se  intends  to 
act  by  September  first  on  s  ;atutory  pro- 
posals on  tlie  whole  problem  of  confiict 
of  interest.  That  means  whj  tever  they  do 
would  be  statutory  and  it  w  ould  not  take 
effect  until  the  Senate  act  d  as  well.  If 
they  do  not  act  on  the  b  Ind  trust.  It 
would  have  to  go  to  confe  ence  and,  of 
course,  the  Senate  input  woi  Id  have  great 
meaning.  In  addition.  I  know  that  the 
executive  branch  is  inter  jsted  in  the 
problem  of  blind  trusts.  The  re  Is  no  ques 
tion  they  would  testify  an  I  they  would 
have  an  input  on  the  proljlem  of  blind 
trusts. 

My  trust  is  Irrevocable  asj  long  as  I  am 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen  ite.  I  do  feel 
that  public  policy  would  alli  iw  the  taking 
away  of  the  provisions  miking  a  trust 
blind  once  a  body  such  as  t  le  Senate  de- 
clares that  that  Is  requlrec 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  you 
court  of  equity. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  EtHlcs 
tee  has  an  additional  90-da3 
for  some  reason  of  hardshii 
comply  by  the  May  15  deadline 
would  provide  almost  a  year 
go  through  legal  proceeding! 
blind  tnist  if  the  trustee 
needed  a  court  action.  I  in^aglne 
court  of  equity,  under  the  . 
could  move  rather  rapidly 
revocable  if  we  could  not 
itive  action  by  May  15. 

I  would  have  to  oppose 
proposal,  even  though  I  understand 
he  is  trying  to  achieve  and 
the  good  faith  with  which  h ; 
In  my  opinion,  every  Senat  »r 
blind  trust  has  acted  in  gooc 
ating  the  blind  trust 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  said  that 
the  effect  of  the  Bartlett  amendment 
would  be  to  make  an  exception  for  cer- 
tain individuals.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  is 
what  it  really  does.  I  think  that  the  Bart- 
lett amendment  faces  up  to  what  really 
was  the  main  thrust  of  the  whole  dis- 
closure section,  and  that  is  to  eliminate 
conflicts  of  interest.  It  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  doing  that.  I  think  it  is  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  feels  that  he  has  such 
a  conflict  of  interest. 

Some  people  would  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  do  not  have  a  conflict  of 
Interest;  but  I  think  that  one  of  the 
proper  goals  and  the  highest  goal  of  this 
ethics  measure  Is  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  any  Senator — for  all  Senators,  if  they 
wish — to  eliminate  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
So  this  amendment  puts  additional 
constraints  and  parameters  on  what  Is 
just  an  irrevocable  blind  trust,  publicly 
disclosed.  It  makes  certain  requirements 
which  might  go  70  percent  or  90  percent 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  every  Senator,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment, be  entitled  to  the  same  treatment? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work  out  that  way.  Those  Senators  with 
substantive  Interests  would  have  a  blind 
trust.  The  others  would  not.  and  they 
would  feel  that  they  were  being  discrimi- 
nated against  because  they  were  actually 
disclosing  all  they  had. 

There  is  deep  feeling  in  this  body  on 
this  entire  Issue,  as  Indicated  by  the  pro- 
posals of  my  colleague  from  Cormecticut, 
Mr.  Weickeh.  Senator  Muskie.  and  others 
who  have  felt  that  what  we  have  done 
Is  that  we  have  taken  the  wrong  road, 
and  they  are  unhappy  with  the  entire 
rule. 

The  Nelson  committee  has  worked 
hard  and  long  In  trying  to  get  a  fair 
proposal.  My  feeling  Is  that  the  majority 
in  this  body  would  feel  that  advantage 
was  being  taken  of  them  in  behalf  of 
those  Senators  presently  with  a  blind 
trust,  even  though  their  Intentions  were 
legitimate.  Those  blind  trusts  were 
created  long  before  this  issue  was  raised. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  25  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  study  the  proposal 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I 
am  not  a  trust  lawyer,  anyway.  How- 
ever, in  a  casual  glance  at  it,  I  en- 
dorse what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  said — 
that  it  is  quite  a  job  to  have  been  put 
together  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  as  an  amendment,  It  simply 
wipes  out  the  proposal  of  the  committee 
that  blind  trusts  be  dissolved ;  and  It  may 
very  well  be  that,  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposal,  it  should  be  removed.  As  of 
this  time  and  with  this  opportimlty  to 
look  at  it,  I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
would  vote  against  the  proposal. 


However,  I  am  mindful  of  the  problem 
it  creates :  What  happens  if  we  agree  to 
the  resolution  as  is  and  then  Members 
who  have  blind  trusts  were  required  to 
dissolve  them,  and  if  subsequently  it  was 
decided  that  the  device  of  a  blind  trust 
was  a  perfectly  valid  alternative  for  a 
Member — as  apparently  the  executive 
branch  is  now  doing.  What  happens  If 
we  then  followed  with  a  statute  saying 
that  we  hereby  authorize  blind  trusts 
that  meet  certain  standards,  such  as  dis- 
closure of  what  went  into  the  blind  trust 
and  disclosure  of  the  trust  Instrument 
and  all  such  matters,  then  we  put  the 
Members  who  have  dissolved  their  blind 
trusts  to  the  expense  and  problem  of 
going  back  and  creating  a  new  blind 
trust.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  that. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri may  be  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  looked  at  and 
which  I  support.  I  think  it  deals  with 
the  matter  quite  fairly.  That  proposal,  if 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
would  support.  If  not  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
would  offer  It  myself. 

It  would  provide  that  the  Government 
Affairs  Committee — and  the  chairman 
is  here — would  study  the  problem  for  180 
days.  If  they  conclude  from  their  hear- 
ings that  a  blind  tnist  is  an  alternative 
that  Is  desirable,  they  would  report  with- 
in 6  months,  setting  all  the  standards 
for  a  proposed  rule,  which  the  Senate 
would  then  work  its  will  upon.  If.  in 
fact,  they  reached  a  different  conclusion, 
then  the  section  which  dissolves  the 
blind  trusts  would  remain  in  effect. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
looking  at  it,  that  it  Is  pretty  likely— 
and  I  am  not  on  the  committee— that 
they  can  establish  standards  which  dis- 
close everything  going  Into  a  trust  and 
which  create  standards  for  a  blind  trust. 
That  would  be  just  6  months  from  today. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  support  that. 
But  I  must  say  that,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  in  some  depth  and  to 
talk  with  committee  members.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  amend  the  resolution  to 
eliminate  the  provision  which  requires 
their  dissolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  all  the  Senators  speaking  on 
this  matter  have  made  quite  valid  points 
in  regard  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
blind  trust  provisions  of  this  bill  and  to 
the  difficulty  in  making  changes  that  are 
greatly  detailed  and  which  respond  to 
the  problem  of  blind  trusts  set  up  pres- 
ently by  certain  Members. 

Senator  Nunn  makes  a  most  valid 
point.  He  is  saying  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  have  been  requiring  people  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  elsewhere  to  set  up 
blind  tnists.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
Members  of  this  body,  we  are  requiring 
disclosure  to  avoid  conflict  of  interest. 

He  and  others  have  set  up  blind  trusts 
so  that  they  will  not  have  any  conflict  of 
interest.  Now  we  are  requiring  that  the 
blind  trusts  be  dissolved  and  that  what- 
ever is  in  there  be  revealed. 
Senator  Nunn  does  not  know  what  is 
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in  his  trust.  If  the  assets  In  the  trust  are 
revealed  at  some  point,  it  could  be  em- 
barrassing to  him,  because  something 
could  be  held  by  his  trustees  that  could 
create  an  apparent  conflict  of  interest. 
Obviously  there  Is  no  conflict  of  interest 
now,  because  he  does  not  know  what  is 
there.  However,  when  it  is  revealed,  then 
he  could  find  himself  in  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest situation. 

That  is  an  absurd  situation  to  Impose 
upon  Senator  Nunn  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Most  of  all.  it  is  absurd 
to  impose  it  upon  people  who  deliberately 
took  steps  to  protect  themselves  and  to 
live  up  to  the  highest  concepts  of  the 
public  trust  that  someone  assumes  when 
one  enters  this  body. 

It  Is  important  to  resolve  this  matter 
in  ways  that  do  not  needlessly  embarrass 
Members  of  this  body,  that  do  not  require 
disclosure  of  facts  that  should  not  be 
disclosed  and  are  not  required  to  be  dis- 
closed, and  that  are  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable practice. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  think  that  the 
best  approach  before  us  is  the  one  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth)  .  He  at  least  seeks 
to  shift  some  of  the  burden  to  come  up 
with  an  answer  in  time  to  resolve  the 
practice  in  a  decent  way  from  those  who 
have  blind  trusts  and  who  face  possible 
difficulties  and  embarrassment  by  need- 
less disclosures  onto  this  body  and  Its 
committee  structure. 

I  do  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  made  a  very  fine  effort 
in  a  short  time — one  that  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  support  but  one  which  ob- 
viously will  not  be  accepted  by  this  body 
at  this  time. 

Given  that  fact,  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri be  made  available  as  one  that  we 
may  vote  on.  I  believe  it  will  resolve  the 
matter  in  the  best  way,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  views  expressed  by  Senator 
Nelson,  Senator  Ribicoff,  Senator 
Thurmond,  and  those  who  hold  other 
views  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  will  yield  what- 
ever time  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  it  will  not 
be  in  order  to  report  the  other  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  can 
yield  back  his  time,  however,  when  he 
chooses . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  The 
Senator  has  proposed  an  alternative 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Senator  advised  me  privately  that 
the  committee  suffered  from  constraints 


of  time  and.  hence,  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  full  hearings  on 
blind  trusts,  so  I  recognize  that  prob- 
lem. 

But  what  was  hard  for  me  to  recog- 
nize, and  why  I  feel  this  amendment  is 
superior  to  the  alternative  that  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, is  that  the  conclusion  was  reached 
without  hearings  that  blind  trusts  were 
bad,  that  they  should  be  condemned  and 
just  outlawed,  and  a  member  who  had 
one  forced  into  a  hiatus  where  he  would 
at  some  point  have  to  appear  before  the 
courts  to  have  set  aside  an  irrevocable 
trust,  which  would  mean  he  was  then 
asking  the  court  to  permit  him  to  break 
his  word. 

So  It  seems  to  me  since  these  were 
entered  into  in  good  faith,  and  because 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  the  re- 
quirements that  should  be  in  a  blind 
trust  at  some  length  over  several  days, 
and  because  this  amendment  I  intro- 
duced does  provide  these  restrictions — 
certainly  not  all  probably  that  should  be 
provided,  but  certainly  evei-y  one  I  think 
there  was  any  agreement  on — we  then 
have  that  be  the  law  or  be  the  effect  of 
it,  be  the  will  of  the  Senate  come  May  of 
1978.  because  I  have  true  concerns  that 
were  very  ably  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  it  was  going  to  be 
very  difficult  for  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  not  only  discuss  the  problem 
of  conflicts  of  interest  and  blind  trusts 
as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  but  to 
do  so  also  with  the  House,  to  reach  a 
consensus  and  then  to  consider  the  blind 
trust  aspects  of  the  executive  branch 
and  judicial  branch,  because  those  may 
be  quite  a  bit  different,  and  It  Is  going  to 
be  a  much  bigger  job. 

However,  with  this  resolution  in  the 
in*^erim  we  continue  the  blind  trust  as  a 
proper  means  of  avoiding  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, yet  we  reserve  the  right  to  make 
any  change  that  needs  to  be  made.  But 
it  does  not  put  a  Senator  in  the  em- 
barrassing situation  that  the  Senator 
from  California  just  talked  about,  and 
which  I  think  everyone  who  has  a  blind 
trust  has  thought  about,  the  embarrass- 
ment that  will  take  place  when  his  irrev- 
ocable trust  which  he  signed  and  said. 
"I  am  not  going  to  change  it  until  I  leave 
the  Senate."  and  then  he  appears  before 
a  court  and  asks  to  have  it  broken,  and 
then  also  discloses  the  contents  and  have 
the  embarrassment  that  may  come  from 
that. 

Then,  maybe  at  a  much  later  date  we 
can  have  a  vehicle  for  an  improved  blind 
trust.  I  think  by  that  time  the  Senator 
would  be  very  discouraged  and  dis- 
traught and  probably  not  the  least  bit 
interested  in  a  blind  trust  and  in  really 
trying  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  interest. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  terminate  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. It  just  focuses  attention  on  them, 
so  there  will  be  pressures  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  there  still  must  be  a  way.  I 
think,  for  a  pei-son  who  has  investments 
to  make  to  make  sound  investments,  and 
to  avoid  a  conflict  of  Interest.  If  It  is  the 
consensus  of  the  Senate  that  we  do  not 
want  Members  of  the  Senate  to  make 
those  kinds  of  investments,  then  I  think 
it  should  express  itself  very  loudly  and 


very  clearly  on  that  so  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  really  know  the  param- 
eters of  conflict  of  interest  as  seen  by 
the  Senate. 

So  I  feel  the  compromise  is  superior  to 
the  resolution.  But  I  think  it  does  not 
handle  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  interim  In  a 
proper  way.  and  in  providing  some  as- 
surance until  there  is  a  decision  reached 
that  a  blind  trust  if  an  appropriate  and 
proper  means  of  avoiding  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say.  if  I  may, 
neither  this  Senator  nor  anyone  else  I 
know  of  have  said  that  blind  trusts  are 
bad.  I  have  never  reached  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

I  do  not  have  my  opening  statement 
here,  but  in  the  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution I  very  specifically  said  there  are 
Members  who  have  blind  trusts;  and  that 
it  has  been  a  traditional  practice  to  use 
the  blind  trust. 

What  we  did  say  in  the  report  was  that 
there  are  no  established  standards  for 
what  is  a  blind  trust. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  distinguished  chairman  invited 
anyone  who  wanted  to  testify  to  testify. 
Including  Members  of  the  Senate. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  was  no  testi- 
mony whatsoever  on  blind  trusts  except 
one  question  I  asked  the  representative 
of  Common  Cause: 

One  other  comment:  You  would  then  ad- 
vocate the  elimination  of  all  blind  trusts? 

They  went  on  and  said  imless  it  was  a 
true  blind  trust,  unless  there  were  some 
rules  and  regulations,  they  would  be 
against  it.  and  that  was  the  sum  of  all  the 
testimony  on  blind  trusts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  with  blind 
trusts,  that  those  with  that  point  of  view, 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  chair- 
man's Invitation. 

It  could  very  well  have  been  that  If 
a  case  had  been  made  before  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Members  on  the  fioor  today, 
we  would  have  gone  deeper  into  the  prob- 
lem of  blind  trusts,  but  that  did  not  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

I  would  point  out  that  at  the  top  of 
page  12.  line  3,  it  says: 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  trusts  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  being  'blind 
trusts',  whether  revocable  or  Irrevocable,  shall 
be  dissolved  by  the  creating  party  to  permit 
the  disclosures  required  by  this  rule. 

So  I  think  we  are  expressing  here  a 
condemnation  of  a  blind  trust,  and  I 
think  this  is  certainly  uncalled  for,  par- 
ticularly because  there  were  no  hearings 
to  establish  a  position  of  reason  that 
would  condemn  blind  trusts. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  take  the  so-called  Danforth  substitute 
indicates  ttie  committee  feels,  after  this 
debate,  that  there  is  some  basis  for  full 
and  complete  consideration  of  this  issue, 
with  full  hearings. 

So  If  the  Senator  feels  bad  about  what 
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was  an  implied  condemnation 
reaUy  accurate,  as  far  as 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
because  the  chairman  is 
willing  to  have  this  problerr 
depth. 

(Mr.    MORGAN    assume< 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say 
vision  in  the  resolution  for 
blind  trusts  does  not  by 
tation  mean   a  condemna^on 
practice,  any  more  than 
some  Senators  have  disclosed 
returns  represents  any 
those  who  have  not.  Nor  is 
we  are  including  in  here  toi^ard 
gory-by-category  proposal 
suggest  a  condemnation  of  _ 
in  the  past  has  not  done  that 

The  issue  was  raised.  We 
and  we  sent  a  letter  to  all 
viting   testimony  from   eve^body 
disclosure  was  one  of  the 
tioned  in  the  letter.  The  issufe 
and,  two  members  of  the 
fact,  do  have  blind  trusts. 
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It  was  discussed — a  little 
that.  I  might  say — since  we 
issue  of  disclosure.  The  Hou^e 
time  on  the  Issue,  and  the 
eluded  that  full  disclosure  o: 
rather  than  blind  trusts 
they  wanted  to  go.  Given 
they  had  studied  it.  I  must 
personally  leaned  toward 
also. 

After  looking  at  the  . 
detail,  I  now  conclude  that 
were  not  correct.  So  we  have 
in  which  the  House  of 
has  a  rule  to  dissolve  blind 
also  have  a  situation  in  which 
commission  is  going  to 
proposed  statute  those  items 
commission  code  as  well  as 
that  will  be  considered  by 
committee.  We  may  very  ". 
situation  in  which  a  statute 
which  uses  the  Obey 
proach  on  blind  trusts.  So 
presented  with  a  statute  on 
blind  trusts,  and  if  we  adopt 

of  the  Senator  from  

have  passed  another  resolutioi  i 
ing  that  blind  trusts  are   _ 
meet  this  standard.  I  think  wi 

a  better  posture,  from  all 

have  the  Governmental  Afifair  > 
tee,  of  which  Senator  Ribicof  f- 
man,  go  into  this  matter,  for 
provided  in  the  proposed 
the  Junior  Senator  from 
committee  will   report  6 
now  and  if  they  propose  a 
the  Senate  accepts  the 
that  is  our  rule. 

And  I  would  suspect  that  if 
of  Representatives  then  sent 
ute  that  might  very  well  be 
which  we  would  not  come  to  „ 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  It  seems  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from 
that  something  has  to  be  done 

this.  But  if  he  wUl  refer  to 
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11  there  is  an  uiu-esolvable  internal  con- 
flict with  this  language  as  it  exists  now. 
And  if  I  could  read  it  for  the  Senator,  it 
says: 

"(d)  (1)  The  holdings  of  and  Income  from 
a  trust  or  other  financial  arrangement, 
whether  'blind'  or  not,  whether  or  not  created 
by  or  under  the  control  of  the  reporting 
Senator.  •  •  • 

And  I  will  skip  the  language  Inter- 
vening. 

•  •  «  must  be  publicly  reported  according 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2,  except  that 
the  identity  of  the  holdings  and  the  sources 
of  a  trust's  Income  need  not  be  disclosed  if — 

"(A)  the  trust  was  not  created  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  the  reporting  individual,  his 
spouse,  or  dependents,  •  •  • 

It  is  impossible  to  comply  with  both 
those  situations. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  guess  I  do  not  quite 
follow  that.  Which  two  provisions  are  in 
conflict? 

Mr.  WALLOP.— 

"The  holdings  of  •  *  •  a  trust  •  •  • 
whether  "blind"  or  not,  whether  or  not  created 
by  or  under  the  control  of  the  reporting  Sen- 
ator •  •  •  must  be  publicly  reported  *  •  • 
except  that  the  Identity  of  the  holdings  and 
the  sources  of  a  trust"s  income  need  not  be 
disclosed  if — 

"(A)  the  trust  was  not  created  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  reporting  individual,  his 
spouse,  or  dependents,  •   •  • 


for  those  who  in  good  faith  entered  Into 
blind  publicly  disclosed  irrevocable  trusts. 
I  certainly  see  the  greater  value  achieved 
by  the  proposed  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  in  just  a  minute  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  So,  before  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, I  do  wish  to  thank  very  much  the 
two  floor  leaders  and  all  those  who  con- 
tributed to  this  dialog,  because  I  think 
it  will  be  very  helpful  when  hearings  are 
heard  and  when  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees are  dealing  with  this  problem. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment,  and 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEife.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  is  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  an  amendment  on 
which  there  shall  be  a  30-minute  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  87 
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It  is  impossible  for  those  two  things  to 
exist. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  can  see  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  understand  the 
Senator  has  proposed  a  sentence  to  clar- 
ify it  semantically. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  prepared  to  so  do  if 
something  does  not  pass  in  here.  But  I 
simply  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
felt  this  was  a  conflict. 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  second  reading  I  can 
see  that  the  interpretation  can  be  made 
that  there  is  a  conflict. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  this  be  cor- 
rected, assuming  we  can  work  out  the 
rest  of  the  problem,  by  striking  on  line  1 
of  page  11  the  words  "whether  'blind'  or 
not"? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  will. 
If  it  is  all  the  same,  I  prepared  that 
amendment  and  will  submit  it  later. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  if  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  going  to  call  up  his  sub- 
stitute, let  us  act  on  the  amendment  and 
then  deal  with  this  material,  either  now 
or  after  staflf  can  look  at  it  and  review  it. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that.  I  simply  wished  to  get  the  feelings 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  did  create  a  problem. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  can  see  the  point  the 
Senator  is  making.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  do  thank  them  very  much  for 
their  consideration  of  the  amendment 
that  I  introduced  and  for  their  under- 
standing of  the  problem  that  does  exist 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  12.  delete  lines  5  and  6  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "'or  Ir- 
revocable, shall  be  dissolved  or  amended  by 
May  15,  1978.  by  the  creating  party  to  per- 
mit the  disclosures  required  by  this  rule 
unless,  prior  to  that  date,  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  blind  trust  are  defined 
by  a  rule  of  the  Senate  or  by  statute  and 
the  trust  Involved  meets  the  requirements 
of  that  rule  or  statute." 

On  page  53.  between  lines  19  and  20.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  review  the  desirability  of 
establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  'blind 
trusts',  or  other  similar  financial  arrange- 
ments, by  high-level  government  officials 
(Including  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate)  during  their  period  of  gov- 
ernmental service. 

"(b)  "Hie  committees  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  their  review  under  subsection  (a), 
together  with  their  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

(c)  The  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  60  days. 

On  page  53.  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  310." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  311." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
terms  of  this  amendment  have  been 
twice  described  very  clearly  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  know  there  is  much  more  to  say 
about  it.  It  provides,  in  substance,  that 
the  terms  of  the  resolution,  as  now 
stated,  will  remain  in  existence  unless 
changed  by  rule  or  by  statute  with  re- 
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spect  to  blind  trusts,  but  it  also  provides 
that  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  consider  the  desirability  of  a 
rule  or  a  statute  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  blind  trusts  and  approaching  the 
matter  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Senate  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  three  branches  of  Government, 
Congress  as  a  whole,  and  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  as  well,  that  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  will 
report  its  findings  in  no  more  than  180 
days,  and  that  the  matter  will  then  be 
refecred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Senate  for  not  more  than  60  days. 
That  is  the  substance  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  this  proposal  over  the  period 
of  the  last  2  days.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  looked  at  it.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment accomplishes  exactly  what  we  were 
discussing.  It  directs  a  report  within  6 
months  on  the  desirability  of  blind  trusts 
and,  if  the  committee  recommends  a 
rule  and  standard  for  blind  trusts  and 
the  Senate  adopts  it,  that  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  provision  in  the  commit- 
tee rule  which  requires  the  dissolution 
of  the  blind  trust. 

If  they  do  not,  then  by  May  15  the 
requirements  for  dissolution  that  are  in 
the  resolution  would  have  to  be  met. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  approach.  I  think 
it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  some  careful  hearings,  some  testi- 
mony and  evaluation  by  qualifled  trust 
authorities,  with  adequate  time  to  report 
back.  Since  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  will  handle  it  is  here  and 
has  said  on  the  floor  that  that  is  what 
they  would  do,  I  am  perfectly  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment  if  there  is  no 
objection  from  anyone. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  offered  a  good  amendment 
here.  It  goes  to  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  where  both  sides  can 
be  heard.  Senators  can  be  heard,  and  the 
committee  can  then  bring  out  a  recom- 
mendation that  would  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  That  would  appear  to  be  a 
sound  procedure. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes;  I  will  move  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
sides  yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  would  just  simply 
like  to  express,  Mr.  President,  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  their 
very  good  counsel  to  this  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  during  the  last  2  or  3 
days  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  is  recognized  to 


call  up  an  amendment  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

trP    AMENDMENT    NO.    88 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 88 : 

On  page  45,  line  8,  after  'his  own  con- 
duct,'— 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  45.  line  8.  after  "his  own  conduct," 
insert  the  following:  "the  conduct  of  any 
officer  or  employee  he  supervises,  or  the  con- 
duct of  any  employee  of  any  officer  he  super- 
vises,". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  Member  of  such  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  be  deemed  to  supervise  any 
officer  or  employee  consistent  with  the  pro- 
vision of  paragraph  12  of  Rule  XLV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
first  amendment  I  understand  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  will  accept.  The  amend- 
ment requires  that  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  shall  disqualify 
themselves  from  participating  in  any  re- 
view or  investigation  dealing  with  the 
conduct  of  oflBcers  or  employees  under 
their  supervision.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment can  be  readily  disposed  of  before 
I  begin  to  discuss  the  more  controversial 
amendment  I  intend  to  call  up  next. 

The  code,  as  presently  drafted,  requires 
that  members  of  the  committee  disqual- 
ify themselves  only  from  consideration 
of  complaints  dealing  with  their  own 
conduct  or  of  complaints  they  themselves 
have  filed. 

In  order  to  insure  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  all  oflScers  and  employees 
and  to  protect  the  committee  and  its 
members  from  any  charges  of  bias  or 
favoritism,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
to  require  automatic  disqualification  of 
Members  whenever  charges  are  leveled 
against  any  individuals  they  employ. 

Unless  this  disqualification  procedure 
is  automatic,  the  potential  for  conflicts 
and  apparent  conflicts  is  obvious.  Mem- 
bers who  chose  not  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  disqualify  them- 
selves would  risk  being  charged  with 
fixing  the  case,  in  the  event  that  charges 
against  their  own  employee  were  dis- 
missed. And  Members  who  stepped  aside 
under  the  discretionary  authority  would 
risk  being  charged  with  avoiding  their 
duty  to  serve  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible on  the  committee.  In  addition. 
Members  who  chose  to  participate  in 
cases  directly  involving  their  own  em- 
ployees could  adversely  affect  the  scope 
and  direction  of  the  investigation, 
whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally. 

If  the  Ethics  Committee  is  going  to  act 
as  a  quasi- judicial  body  with  regard  to 
charges  brought  before  it,  it  is  important 


that  it  follow  the  rules  generally  applied 
to  such  bodies,  and  scrupulously  avoid 
any  conflicts  and  apparent  conflicts. 
This  amendment  will  insure  that  this 
goal  is  achieved  and  that  the  integrity 
of  the  committee  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  Is  preserved. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  that  if  an  em- 
ployee or  staff  member  of  a  member  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  is  the  subject  of  a 
complaint  under  the  provisions  of  the 
rules  of  conduct,  the  Senator  employing 
that  staff  member  must  disqualify  him- 
self from  participating  in  the  proceed- 
ing? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Seantor  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  would  think  that  is  what  the  Mem- 
ber would  do.  So  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  has  this 
first  amendment  been  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  about  to  act.  All  remaining  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CKhVEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (putting 
the  question).  The  yeas  have  it.  The 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  went  a  little  fast. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  the  Senator 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  no  objection,  but 
I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  Senators  un- 
derstood that.  As  I  understood,  it  only 
provided  that  if  a  staff  member  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ethics  Committee  is  brought 
before  the  Ethics  Committee,  that  mem- 
ber cannot  vote  on  that  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes:  I  did  not  intend  to 
move  it  that  quickly.  I  believe  this  is  a 
standard  that  we  would  follow  without  a 
rule. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  being  a  full-time  body, 
I  just  wanted  to  check  and  see  what  it 
did. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No:  after  looking  around. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Has  that  amend- 
ment been  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  DtTRKiN)  is  to  be  recognized  to  call 
up  an  amendment,  on  which  there  is  to 
be  2  hours  of  debate.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  had  an  order  to  be  recognized  for 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  my  informal  dis- 
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cusslons    with    the   floor 
agreed   to   accept   this   a 
have  just  adopted,  and 
would  be  left  to  me  to  brinj 
controversial  amendment 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  time 
back. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.   That 
amendment  which  we 
count  toward  the  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection  to  the  Senator  .. 
fering  another  amendment 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Presideht 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.   BIDEN.   Can   the 
Maine  tell  us  how  long  he 
on  the  second  amendment 
time?  ^ 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the 
yield.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
self,  more  than  half  an  .. 
have  an  hour  reserved,  and 
controversial  and  we  may 
up  the  entire  hour. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr. 
the  right  to  object 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  questioi 
to  let  him  go  ahead  of  you 

The  PRESIDING  OI . 
Chair  Is  advised  that  unless 
agreement  otherwise,  there 
hours  allowable  on  that  .^ 
there  was  1  hour  allowabl( 
previous  order  for  the  other 

Mr.   HATHAWAY.   I  woijd 
limit  the  time  to  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr. 

ing  the  right  to  object.  I  w 
no    objection    to    accomn 
friend  from  Maine,  but  I  w„„ 
to  appeal  what  has  happened 

Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Mr. 
the  Senator  will  yield  to 

glad  to  explain   what   ^ 

night  I  received  an  hour  for 
ment  that  was  going  to  be  ., 
versial.  I  had  an  additional 
that  was  noncontroversial ; 
would  be  all  right,  during 
have  that  amendment  ac^^ 
going  on  to  the  controvers 
which  I  reserved  time  last 
noncontroversial  one  has 
and  I  requested  permission  v 
because  I  suppose  technically' 
now  covered  for  the  require  1 
time. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Maine  is 

Mr.    DURKIN.    Then    s„, 
that  hour,  will  we  proceed  to 
ment  that  Mr.  Biden  and 
fered? 
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order,  what  the  proposal  is.  I  noticed 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
said  that  he  would  like  to  get  a  feel  of 
what  was  going  on.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  the  actions  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  are  so  smooth  that  very  fre- 
quently you  do  not  feel  anything  until 
you  try  to  turn  your  head.  So  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  in  the  proposed 
amendment  before  I  consent  to  talking  it 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  This  is  a  rather 
innocuous  amendment  which  clarifies 
the  definition  of  earned  income  in  pro- 
posed rule  44. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  addressed  to  the 
earned  income  section? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  It  relates  to 
the  language  on  page  25  and  then  to 
one  of  the  exceptions  listed  on  page  26, 
to  wit,  the  family  enterprise  exception 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Does  this  amendment 
have  a  number? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  is  an  unprinted 
amendment,  but  I  have  copies  which  I 
will  be  glad  to  distribute  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  realize  now  what  the 
Senator  is  addressing  himself  to,  as  I 
understand  it.  It  is  using  that  earned 
income  definition  from  the  House  lan- 
guage. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  have  been  discuss- 
ing that  issue  off  and  on,  trying  to  work 
something  out,  which  we  have  not  yet 
concluded.  I  would  advise  the  Senator 
that,  as  I  read  this  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator is  traveling  in  a  different  direction 
from  which  I  have  been  traveling. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  anticipated  that  earlier  in  the 
day.  I  was  quite  surprised  by  the  com- 
mittee's direction,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  the  Senator 
rather  have  it  voted  upon  in  the  next 
hour  or  wait  until  after  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  presents  his  amendment 
and  have  it  voted  upon  then? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Is  the  Senator  in- 
dicating we  might  be  able  to  work  out 
some  agreement  by  deferring  it? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
we  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it.  We  are 
trying  to  resolve  the  problem  which  the 
Senator  is  raising.  Maybe  we  can  resolve 
it  and  maybe  we  cannot. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
follow  in  whatever  place  on  the  roster  I 
am  given  to  present  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Before  we  conclude  to- 
night there  may  be  another  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  take  up  amend- 
ments in  a  certain  series  and  we  could 
include  the  Senator's  amendment  in  the 
list  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  or- 
der is  at  the  present  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or- 
der now  calls  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  with  an  amendment  with  a 
2-hour  limitation;  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  with  an  amendment  with  a 
2-hour  limitation,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  with  an  amendment  with  a 
1-hour  limitation. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  After  that.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  one  listed.  I  could 
go  back  to  my  office  until  about  11  o'clock 
tonight. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  could  agree  to  take 
up  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  at  11 
o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  we  can  work  this  out  in  the  next 
hour  or  so.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  I 
would  relinquish  my  time  now  if  the  Sen- 
ator believes  we  can  work  out  some  lan- 
guage in  the  next  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would,  not  want  to 
make  any  prediction,  but  the  staff  and 
others  are  addressing  themselves  to  the 
specific  area  this  amendment  addresses. 
I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  it  were 
delayed  until  tomon-ow. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
call  up  my  amendment  at  the  end  of  your 
list  with  a  1  hour  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Wait  a  moment. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
engage  in  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  specific  amendments  right  now. 
The  Senator  will  be  guaranteed  the  op- 
portunity to  call  up  his  amendment.  The 
leader  may  already  have  some  agree- 
ments of  which  I  am  not  aware.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request?  He  may 
be  assured  that  when  the  time  comes,  k 
he  desires  to  bring  up  his  amendment,  he 
may.  I  think  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered. It  may  very  well  be  that  at  the 
appropriate  time,  if  agreement  is  not 
reached  on  this  issue,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  may  want  to  offer  his  amendment 
as  a  substitute  to  whatever  is  proposed. 
We  can  work  it  all  out  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Very  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
to  call  up  his  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    124 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  124,  which  is  proposed  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Biden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Biden.  pro- 
poses amendment  No.  124. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  line  19.  insert  the  followmg: 

(c)  A  Senator  shall  not  receive  any  honor- 
aria from  any  person,  organization,  or  corpo- 
ration having  a  direct  Interest  in  legislation 
before  the  Congress  or  from  any  foreign 
national. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (c), 
only  the  following  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a 
direct  Interest  in  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress: 

(1)  a  person,  organization,  or  corporation 
registered  under  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  of  1946;  a  person  who  is  an 
officer  or  director  of  such  a  registered  lobby- 
ist; a  person  who  has  been  employed  or  re- 
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talned  by  such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  legislation  before  the 
Congress;  or 

(2)  a  corporation,  labor  organization,  or 
other  organization  which  maintains  a  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  for  political  purposes 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  321  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  441b)),  a  person  who  is  an  officer  or 
director  of  such  corporation,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  other  organization,  or  a  person  who 
has  been  employed  or  retained  by  such 
corporation,  labor  organization,  or  other 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation   before   the   Congress. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  apologize  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  I  did  not  hear 
his  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  that  the  time  be  cut  from  2  hours 
to  1  hour  equally  divided. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  tracks  with  the  theory  set  forth  in 
the  committee  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
honoraria  are  wrong  or  unethical,  per 
se.  I  am  not  saying  that  honoraria  are 
imethical  except  in  those  cases  where  it 
influences  conduct  as  a  Senator,  either 
in  committee,  on  the  floor,  or  in  between. 

In  many  cases,  as  we  have  heard  in 
debate  in  the  last  3  or  4  days,  there  are 
many  situations  where  honoraria  can  be 
perfectly  ethical.  We  are  not  casting  as- 
persions on  any  Member,  past  or  present, 
with  respect  to  honoraria. 

But  I  believe  there  is  a  public  percep- 
tion, and  we  have  heard  enough  about 
public  perception,  with  respect  to  how 
much  can  be  earned  by  way  of  outside 
earned  income. 

As  I  say,  I  believe  there  is  a  second 
public  perception.  While  I  do  not  agree 
completely  that  the  amount  is  a  major 
problem,  I  do  think  all  citizens  in  Amer- 
ica have  uneasy  moments  when  they 
think  that  Senators  are  accepting  hon- 
oraria, speaking  fees,  fees  for  writing 
articles,  or  receiving  funds  for  their  per- 
sonal use.  That  is  how  it  is  perceived  by 
the  citizens  back  home. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  have  a  little 
order  to  go  along  with  the  ethical  con- 
duct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  please.  Will 
those  conversing  in  the  aisles  take  their 
seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakrooms? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  believe  the  public  perception  is  that 
in  some  cases  people  who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress are  offering  honoraria.  They  feel 
people  are  accepting  and  using  funds 
for  personal  purposes — funds  from  lob- 
byists, funds  from  people  in  the  politi- 
cal action  committees.  It  speaks  for  itself 
that  those  in  political  action  committees 


are  interested  in  influencing  legislation 
before  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  Hoase. 
Our  amendment  basically  states  that 
it  is  unethical  to  receive  honoraria, 
speaking  fees,  or  money  for  articles  from 
those  who  are  registered  lobbyists  or 
those  maintaining  a  political  action 
fund. 

This  was  debated  quite  extensively 
earlier  in  the  deliberation.  At  that  time, 
there  was  an  elimination  of  the  provi- 
sion whereby  we  could  earn  more  than 
15  percent  in  honoraria  if  we  were  to 
give  that  to  charity.  That  provision 
caused  some  diflflculties.  That  provision, 
I  think,  was  misconstrued  as  an  attack 
on  charitable  giving,  which  it  was  not. 
In  any  event,  we  have  eliminated  that 
provision  from  amendment  No.  124. 

I  think  that,  by  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  limited  honoraria,  it  expresses 
our  concern  with  the  perception  that  ac- 
cepting honoraria  from  those  who  have 
an  interest  may  well  raise  ethical  ques- 
tions. The  limit  established  eliminates 
the  problem  to  a  certain  deg.-ee.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  should  go  all  the  way 
and  make  it  imethical  for  anyone  to 
accept  honoraria  or  fees  from  lobbyists 
or  those  with  political  action  funds. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  resolution.  On 
page  22  of  the  resolution,  starting  on 
page  21,  with  respect  to  gifts,  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  committee  puts  forth  says : 

2.  (a)  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  there- 
of, shall  knowingly  accept  or  knowingly  per- 
mit his  spouse  or  dependent  to  accept,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  gift  or  gifts  having 
an  aggregate  value  exceeding  $100  during  a 
calendar  year  directly  or  Indirectly  from  any 
person,  organization,  or  corporation  having 
a  direct  interest  in  legislation  before  the 
Congress  or  from  any  foreign  national. 

The  committee  has  recognized  the 
problem  and  they  say  you  cannot  accept 
a  gift  from  lobbyists  or  those  with  politi- 
cal action  funds,  but  you  can  accept 
honoraria.  I  think  that  in  many  cases, 
accepting  honoraria  from  those  aggres- 
sively pursuing  legislation  before  this 
body  is  nothing  more  than  a  gift.  We 
have  prohibited  gifts,  we  have  required 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
if  the  dinner  is  $35  or  more.  Yet  you  can 
sit  down  for  a  very  brief  period  and  pick 
up  a  $1,000  fee  from  the  very  same 
groups.  If  this  whole  code  is  an  effort  to 
satisfy  the  apprehension,  the  justifiable 
apprehensions  of  the  citizens  back  home 
and  restore  public  confidence  or  begin 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  this 
Chamber,  I  think  the  rationale  for  the 
prohibition  on  gifts  should  be  extended 
to  the  prohibition  or  to  finding  unethical 
the  acceptance  of  honoraria  from  lobby- 
ists or  those  having  political  action 
funds. 

In  reading  from  the  report  on  page  32, 
it  says: 

The  second  aspect  of  this  provision — 

The  gift  provision  I  have  just  referred 
to— 

Is  more  important.  Members,  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  should  not  accept  gifts 
which  they  know  or  should  have  reason  to 
know  were  given  with  the  intention  of  in- 
fluencing their  performance. 

I  submit  nobody  has  ever  offered  an 


honorarium  to  make  an  enemy.  No  group 
that  has  offered  honoraria  has  done  so 
to  be  sure  that  one  would  forever  be  op- 
posed to  their  legislative  proposition.  I 
think  if  everyone  takes  a  minute  to  think 
about  it,  this  would  be  a  much  stronger 
code  if  we  not  only  perpetuate  the  limit, 
but  also  eliminate  the  appearance  of  ac- 
cepting honoraria  and  thereby  the  ap- 
pearance of  unethical  conduct,  in  some 
cases,  by  declaring  it  unethical  to  accept 
honoraria  from  certain  sources. 

It  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  As  I 
say,  it  speaks  for  itself.  It  has  been  de- 
bated quite  at  length  before  and  I  do  not 
think  it  needs  any  further  explanation. 

At  this  time,  I  yield,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  has  joined  me  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  I  shall  try  to 
be  brief,  to  leave  some  time  to  respond 
to  those  who  may  take  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  amusement  last  night  to  the  debate 
on  the  so-called  Muskie  amendment  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  honoraria  or  lecture 
fees,  whatever  term  you  want  to  use,  that 
a  U.S.  Senator  was  able  to  accept.  Having 
been  one  of  those  Senators  that,  since 
I  have  been  here,  have  made  "the  limit," 
I  had  some  mixed  emotions  watching 
that  debate  go  on.  I  finally  agreed  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct, 
that  if  a  line  were  to  be  drawn  and  if 
we  admitted  that  there  should  be  a  line 
drawn  anywhere,  $8,600  was  as  logical  a 
place  to  draw  the  line  as  $25,000.  So  I 
supported  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Ethics  Committee. 

But,  as  I  pointed  out  then,  I  think  we 
have  all  missed  the  mark.  We  are  all 
looking  for  an  easy  way  out  on  the  ques- 
tion of  honoraria  and  outside  income, 
because  the  real  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
you  talk  ethics,  is  conflict.  That  is  the 
issue.  It  is  not  the  amoimt.  It  is  not  how 
much  you  make,  because  the  whole  basis 
and  rationale  for  this  entire  bill  is  that 
outside  income  creates  a  potential  con- 
flict, a  conflict  in  time,  which  I  think  is 
a  specious  argument,  or  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  that  the  activity  that  you  are 
engaged  in  for  financial  gain  in  some 
way  tends  to  compromise  you  or  prosti- 
tute you  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

If  tliat  is  one  of  the  bases  for  this 
legislation,  then  it  seems  to  me  inescapa- 
ble, the  conclusion  that  we  should  deal 
with  the  question  of  conflict.  To  do  that, 
we  must  deal  with  the  question  of  source, 
and  the  source  of  the  honoraria  is  the 
only  place  you  can  look  to  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  potential  ccmi- 
flict. 

So,  if  that  is  the  logic  of  this  bill, 
which  I  have  been  told  time  and  again 
for  the  past  several  days  it  is,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  escape  the  conclusion 
that  if  it  is  a  potential  conflict  for  a 
lawyer  to  maintain  a  practice  because  he 
or  she  may  have  a  client  come  to  him  or 
her  who  has  an  interest  before  Congress, 
and  the  only  reason  that  they  would 
come  to  that  Congressman  lawyer  would 
be  because  of  the  position  of  that  at- 
torney as  a  Member  of  Congress,  then  we 
must  apply  the  same  standard  to  any 
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other  fee,  any  other  earnir^ 
by  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Now,  since  I  have  beei 
Senate,  which  has  not 
I  have  applied,  from  the 
I  came  here,  the  standard 
accept  no  fee  from  a 
fact,  had  a  potential  interest 
U.S.  Congress  and/or  an] 
within  my  State— a  Univi^rsity 
ample.  It  is  self-imposed 
that  public  until  the  day 
day,  because  I  think  that  tc 
lie  sort  of  impugns  the  intt  jrity 
who  ha"e  a  different  stancferd 
unfair. 

I  do  not  say  that  anyon( 
an  honorarium  from  a  lalior 
an  AMPAC  group,  a  business 
chamber  of  commerce, 
unethical.  I  think  that,  the 
about  this  legislation,  probably 
Weicker  was  right:  We 
disclosure,  period.  But  we 
into  this  box.  We  have  takei 
forward  or  backward, 
how  you  look  at  it,  and  we 
do  the  whole  thing  the    _„,. 
is  good  for  the  goose  is  good 
der.  If,  in  fact,  we  say 
those  potential  conflicts 
come  as  a  consequence  of 
law  or  medicine  or  architecture 
thing  else,  we  should  app 
standard  to  honoraria. 

Otherwise,  I  think  we  ar 
bit  of  a  sham.  So  it  is  verj 
amendment    states     that 
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1946  or  the  Federal  ElectioB 
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purposes  of  this  definition. 
Senator   should    not   accep 
from. 

Again  we  can  argue  about 
potential  conflict  lies.  We 
is  a  potential  for  conflict 
any  honoraria  anywhere  at 
I  submit  we  can  apply  the 
ment  to  earned  income 
income  that  we  have  discu^ed 
past  several  days  and  we 
the  spot  that  the  Senator 
sin  arrived  at  last  night  say  _ 
must  draw  a  line  somewheije 

So  the  logical  place  for 
have  drawn  in  terms  of  ( 
lobbying  groups  in  the  law. 
is  the  standard  the  Senatoi 
Hampshire  and  I  have 

So  I  hope  that  we  go  the 
in  this  great  effort  to  ^_. 
before  the  American  public 
know  we  are  all  good  guys 
how  we  want  to  avoid  any 
pearance  of  conflict.  Let  u; 
this  glaring  potential  existii  g 
close  up  all  the  other  potential 
we  have. 
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Once  having  done  that,  I 
are  talking  about  any  group 
have  direct  interest  in 
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group.  Is  that  essentially  what  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Essentially. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  could  still  speak  on  a 
college  campus  or  fundraising  for  our 
party,  be  it  the  Senator's  party  or  mine' 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  aUowed? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes,  it  can. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  the  direction 
we  should  be  moving,  rather  than  Impos- 
ing arbitrary  limits.  But  in  addition  to 
doing  that,  the  Senator  keeps  the  arbi- 
trary limit. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  11  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  moment,  quite  frankly,  I  am  just 
being  very  pragmatic  about  this. 

I  read  the  vote  yesterday.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  I  would 
have  preferred  to  introduce  our  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  Muskie  amendment. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  could 
not. 

I  think  it  would  be,  quite  frankly,  a 
fruitless  exercise  for  us  at  this  point 
to  deal  with  the  limit.  I  do  not  give  a 
dam  whether  it  is  25,000,  8,000,  50  000 
or  what  it  is. 

But  if  we  decide  to  go  after  honoraria 
and  we  deal  with  that  question,  it  all 
seems  to  me  inescapable,  we  get  to  here. 
But  we  are  now  confronted  with  a  prac- 
tical fact  of  life.  I  counted  67  votes 
yesterday  against  raising  the  limit. 

So,  as  has  often  been  said,  politics  is 
the  art  of  the  practical.  I  want  our 
amendment  to  pass.  I  feel,  certainly,  if 
we  attach  an  alteration  of  the  amount 
able  to  be  earned  to  it  now,  it  would  go 
down  in  flames  in  light  of  the  glaring 
eloquence  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin who  would  begin  to  take  out  his  violin 
again  and  tell  us  about  how,  in  fact,  the 
line  had  to  be  drawn  in  the  public  In- 
terest at  $8,600. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Furthermore,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I 
brought  up  this  amendment  last  Friday 
and  it  got  buried,  tabled  76  to  15. 

We  tried  to  get  it  up  earUer  and  tried 
to  pursue  it. 

I,  for  one,  think  in  many  cases  dis- 
closure is  adequate,  but  that  avenue  has 
been  pretty  much  foreclosed. 

The  committee  realized  that  accepting 
honoraria  from  certain  groups  can  very 
well — and  I  do  not  think  we  need  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  to  realize  it — in  some 
instances  be  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  quar- 
rel with  that.  But  after  we  have  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  that  problem,  clari- 
fied the  possible  conflict,  why  does  the 
Senator  concern  us  with  this  arbitrary 
limit,  why  do  that  once  he  has  avoided 
any  conflict  of  interest  with  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  There  are  two  problems 
the  committee  perceived.  One  problem, 
the  amount,  and  the  argument  of  the 
time. 

I  think  that  aspect  was  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  vioUnist 
from  Wisconsin. 

But  once  they  have  gone  down  that 
road  and  we  start  out,  I  think  limiting  it 
was  not  the  most  effective. 

I  think  the  most  appropriate  remedy 


would  have  been  to  specify  we  could  not 
accept  it  from  certain  groups,  and  full 
disclosure. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  real  world. 
We  were  not  presented  with  that  option. 
As  I  say,  I  brought  that  up  last  Friday 
and  we  took  a  beating  with  that  amend- 
ment—76  to  15, 1  think. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Pursuant  to  the  line  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
I  suppose  I  am  overly  sensitized  to  dis- 
crimination and  treatment  as  a  result  of 
the  votes  yesterday,  but  rule  XLV,  posed 
by  the  committee,  reads  as  follows,  and 
this  applies  to  both  unearned  and  earned 
income : 

No  Member,  officer  or  employee  shall  en- 
gage In  any  outside  business  of  professional 
activity  or  employment  for  compensation 
which  is  Inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  the 
conscientious  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

I  take  it  the  implication  of  that  lan- 
guage is  to  inhibit  or  restrict  the  very 
thing  the  Senator's  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  inhibit  or  restrict  with  respect 
to  all  outside  income. 

If  the  Senator  proposes  a  stricter 
standard  than  that  on  earned  income,  I 
find  it  hard  to  understand  why  he  does 
not  apply  the  stricter  standard  to  un- 
earned income  as  well  as  earned  income. 

The  Senator  seems  to  have  the  same 
instinct  as  the  committee,  to  zero  In  on 
one  form  of  outside  income  while  not 
doing  so  with  respect  to  others. 

I  mean,  if  the  organization  of  the  out- 
side activity  meets  the  standard  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  why  then  should 
we  permit  people  to  get  investment  in- 
come from 

Mr.  DURKIN.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  U  I  might  finish  my 
question. 

Why  then  should  we  permit  people  to 
get  investment  income  from  the  same 
kinds  of  organizations? 

I  find  that  very  difficult  to  understand. 
I  explored  the  possibility  earher  to  the 
Senator  of  expanding  it  in  order  to  in- 
clude it  and  the  Senator  sent  back  the 
message  that  he  was  not  interested  in 
that. 

So  I  cannot  resist  asking  him  why  he 
persists  in  closing  his  eyes  to  similar  con- 
flicts from  unearned  income? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  happy  to  answer 
that  question. 

This  is  not  the  only  amendment  that 
I  have  at  the  desk.  I  have  been  assured— 
in  fact,  we  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement — that  we  will  be  able  to  get 
those  amendments  up  before  the  debate 
is  concluded. 

I  have  another  amendment.  No.  101. 
which  appUes  the  same  conflict  of  in- 
terest standard  that  is  required  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  that  they  not  participate— 
and  the  Senate  not  vote — once  they  have 
disclosed  that  portfolio,  that  they  can- 
not vote  on  issues  that  would  affect 
their  performance.  If  they  have  a  bundle 
of  oil  company  stock,  then  they  cannot 
vote  on  oil  company  stock.  That  is  an- 
other problem. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  not  quite  as 
strict  a  sanction  as  depriving  them  of  the 
income.  Why  does  the  Senator  not  apply 
that  standard  to  earned  income? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  prac- 
tical. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know  it  is  never  prac- 
tical when  it  applies  to  earned  income. 
It  is  only  practical  when  it  applies  to 
unearned  income,  as  I  find  the  Senate 
is  disposed. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  think  the  problem  is 
that  if  someone  came  to  this  body  with 
a  big  block  of  oil  company  stock 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  that  not  salable  on 
the  market?  We  ask  people  in  the  execu- 
tive to  divest  themselves. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  ask  of  the  Senator  the 
same  respect  he  asked  of  me,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  answer  or  to  state  a  question. 
I  was  trying  to  reply. 

The  point  is  that  if  someone  came  to 
this  body  with  a  block  of  oil  company 
stock,  I  do  not  see  any  way  under  our 
Constitution  by  which  he  can  be  forced 
to  divest  himself  of  that  stock.  I  think  it 
can  be  put  in  a  blind  trust,  and  the  com- 
mittee accepted  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment. However,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
it  is  unethical  for  that  person  to  vote  on 
that  stock  and  vote  the  interest. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  the  Senator  this: 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  constitutional 
to  divest  Members  of  the  right  to  earn 
conflict-free  income.  That  did  not  deter 
the  Senator  from  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment that  has  that  effect.  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  one-sided  deterrent  effect  of 
the  Senator's  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
is  right. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  reserve  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  He  is  right  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  But, 
again,  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  cosponsored  this  one  is  that  it 
is  the  only  one  that  can  win  now.  I  will 
be  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Maine 
in  a  fight  with  respect  to  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  question,  of  applying  the  same 
standard  to  earned  income.  But  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  tie  them  up  one  at  a 
time. 

I  watched  the  vote  last  night,  and  I 
have  watched  the  votes  the  last  3  days. 
If  we  tie  this  amendment  to  earned  in- 
come, it  will  not  be  agreed  to,  in  my 
judgment.  I  would  like  to  have  it  adopted, 
and  then  I  will  stand  on  the  floor  and 
fight  with  the  Senator — not  ^s  eloquently 
as  he — as  long  as  he  wants  to  see  if  we 
can  have  it  adopted  for  earned  income. 
That  is  just  practical  politics. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  we  are  going  to  discipline 
only  those  who  do  not  have  the  votes 
to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is  that  we  discipline  where  discipline 
is  needed,  as  much  as  we  can.  Discipline 


is  needed  here,  and  discipline  is  needed 
with  regard  to  earned  income.  The  mere 
fact  that  we  allow  unearned  income  to  go 
undisciplined  is  not  a  logical  argument  to 
allow  earned  income  to  go  undisciplined. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Earned  income  does  not 
go  undisciplined,  under  the  language 
which  I  read,  I  remind  the  Senator.  It  is 
the  same  standard  that  is  applied 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  to  speak, 
either.  I  gather. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  reserve  the  last  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atbr  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Before  I  yield  any  time, 
is  the  Senator  willing  to  give  us  another 
virtuoso  performance,  as  he  did  Friday 
night? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  am  just  going  to 
say  one  thing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  those  phony  amendments, 
port  this,  as  I  support  the  latiguage  in 
committee  amendment  No.  45rvihich  says 
that  you  should  not  accept  income  that 
is  in  conflict  with  your  duties  as  a  Sen- 
ator. But  I  am  not  interested  in  this  one- 
sided standard  business  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  prone  to 
adopt,  as  the  committee  was.  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  if  it  is  applied  to 
unearned  income.  The  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator can  get  votes  only  to  apply  it  to 
earned  income  shows  that  he  is  interested 
in  a  one-sided  standard. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Every  journey  starts 
with  a  first  step. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  certainly  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  a  pariia- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  understand  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  that  we 
have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, not  a  tabling  motion — the  same 
privilege  that  was  accorded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  have  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
The  agreement  only  limited  time. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  hope  that  our  favor- 
ite violinist  will  not  vote  to  table.  I  think 
this  is  one  amendment  on  which  we 
should  have  an  up-and-down  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  no  agreement 
on  that.  I  think  I  should  move  to  table; 
but  if  the  Senator  wants  more  time,  I 
will  yield  whatever  time  we  have  not 
used. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes,  to  ask  some 
questions? 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator,  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  curious.  What  ob- 
jection does  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin have  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  committee  set  a 
level  on  honoring  which  was  quite  low, 
as  everybody  has  conceded;  and  rather 
than  try  to  distinguish  the  various  groups 
who  might  pay  honoraria,  we  decided 
that  the  low  limit  would  be  the  best  ap- 
proach. It  would  limit  or  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  appearances  of  impropriety. 

What  we  did  on  the  lobbying  section 
was  to  allow  a  gift  of  $100  and  not  above 
that.  But  we  decided  on  honoraria,  in 
looking  at  it,  to  set  a  rather  strict  limit 
as  the  best  way  to  handle  that  problem. 
Everyone  has  his  own  view.  My  view 
was  expressed  last  night. 

My  main  concern  as  to  the  level  of 
outside  income  is  with  how  the  people 
of  the  coimtry  who  pay  our  salary,  will 
react  if  we  have  an  outside  income  that 
is  twice  the  median  income  of  the  aver- 
age family.  That  is  my  main  concern. 

Appearances  of  conflict  are  important. 
I  have  not  been  informed  of  any  case  of 
conflict  of  interest  respecting  speaking, 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  deter- 
e.  I  have  followed  the  practice  that 
Senator  from  Delaware  says  he  has 
followed.  I  have  looked  at  invitations, 
and  if  they  could  have  the  appearance 
of  impropriety,  I  have  given  the  money 
away,  so  that  over  the  years,  on  the 
average,  about  one-half  of  what  I  have 
earned  in  honoraria,  after  expenses  and 
taxes,  has  gone  to  environmental  causes. 
If  any  of  those,  from  my  viewing  it,  could 
have  an  appearance  of  conflict,  I  have 
made  a  practice  of  contributing  the 
money  to  somebody  else. 

In  any  event,  the  committee  looked 
at  it,  considered  it,  and  thought  that  the 
control  of  a  limitation  of  15  percent  was 
adequate  to  meet  the  kind  of  problem 
we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  did  that  In 
part,  I  assume,  because  he  is  concerned, 
as  he  mentioned  last  night,  that  constit- 
uents would  be  upset  with  Senators 
making  twice  as  much  on  the  lecture 
circuit  as  the  median  income  of  an 
average  American  family.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  Senator's  State;  I  know  my 
State. 

I  ask  the  Senator  about  his  State.  Does 
he  think  that  his  constituents  would  be 
more  upset  with  his  making  $24,000  by 
speaking  before  groups  not  defined  in 
this  act  or  accepting  $10,000  from  labor 
groups?  What  does  he  think? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  think  what? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  has  in- 
dicated— and  everyone  else  on  this  floor 
has  indicated — that  the  basis  for  much 
of  this  legislation  is  the  matter  of 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public.  The  Senator  asked  last  night, 
quite  eloquently,  how  can  we  justify  a 
Senator  making  an  outside  income  twice 
the  median  income  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican family?  So  the  Senator  went  to  the 
matter  of  amount  and  spoke  to  that 
issue. 

I  ask  this  of  the  Senator:  What  does 
he  think  upsets  his  folks  back  home  more, 
that  he  would  receive  this  income  from 
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groups  that  had  no  Interes ;  before  Con- 
gress or  that  he  would  ace  :pt  $15,000  in 
honoraria  from  the  AMA  »r  the  Jewish 
Defense  League  or  the  AF  ,-CIO?  What 
does  the  Senator  think  vould  offend 
them  more? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  which 
would  offend  them  more.  I  lo  not  accept 
any  from  labor  unions,  so  I  do  not  know. 
In  any  event,  disclosure  has  been  in- 
volved in  honoraria  for  qui  «  some  time. 
We  have  both  addresse<j  ourselves  to 
the  same  question.  We  dec  ded  that  the 
limitation  of  15  percent  wa;  an  adequate 
control  to  avoid  the  questic  n  of  conflict, 
if  that  is  the  problem,  or  th ;  appearance 
of  conflict. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  knoM'  of  cases  of 
conflict.  Conflict  is  very  ha  rd  to  define. 
As  to  the  whole  spectnmi,  rom  absolu- 
tely no  conflict  to  an  absolut  jly  clear  case 
of  conflict,  if  you  ask  1,000  jeople  where 
they  draw  the  line,  you  will  receive  1,000 
different  lines,  because  people  have  a 
different  viewpoint  of  what  i  ippears  to  be 
a  conflict. 

So,  in  looking  at  the  whdle  thing,  we 
simply  decided  on  that  limi ;.  It  satisfied 
the  committee.  It  does  no  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Delaware;  t  does  not 
satisfy  the  Senator  from  Ne^  Hampshire. 
We  will  Just  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But  the  Senator  had  no 
problem  in  deciding  that  issue  with 
regard  to  gifts. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  we  ha  1  a  problem 
in  it.  We  put  a  $100  exempt  on  in  there. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  But  you  also  said  certain 
groups  could  not. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  we  die . 
Mr.  BIDEN.  What  was  the  rationale  for 
that?  Why  not  just  put  a  11  mlt  and  not 
mention  groups  at  all?  Why  not  just  say 
that,  you  know;  why  both  sr  to  define 
lobbying  groups?  What  was  the  purpose 
of  that? 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  sat  and '  vt  evaluated 
and  we  came  to  the  conclu!  ion  on  that 
problem  that  that  was  the  best  way  to 
handle  it,  on  this  problem  t  lat  was  the 
best  way  to  handle  it. 

If  you  hand  this  resolutioi  over  to  100 
Senators  here  and  435  Mem  )ers  over  in 
the  House  of  Representative,  and  you 
ask  them  all  to  come  back  ivith  a  pro- 
posal, you  would  have  535  d  fferent  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Right. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  Sena  m  knows— 
he  is  a  very  knowledgeabh ,  able,  and 
perceptive  Member  of  the  Itenate,  and 
a  member  of  committees— that  when 
one  gets  all  through  markln  :  up  a  piece 
of  complicated  legislation  wl  th  15  mem- 
bers on  the  committee,  with  15  different 
viewpoints,  you  finally  come  c  a  conclu- 
sion which  is  a  compromise . 

I  have  never  seen  a  compl  cated  piece 
of  legislation — and  this  is  co  nplicated — 
come  out  of  any  committee  [  have  ever 
served  on  without  compron  ise.  I  have 
been  on  the  Public  Works  Conmiittee 
under  the  distinguished  Seiator  from 
Maine;  I  am  on  the  Labor  Committee, 
I  am  on  the  Finance  Comn  ittee,  I  am 
chaiiman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  I,  at  one  time,  1  ad  21  sub- 
committees— and  every  piec(  of  legisla- 
tion was  hammered  out,  and  when  it 
came  out  of  that  committee,  almost  in- 
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variably  I  would  have  loved  to  change 
25  percent  of  it,  because  I  did  not  like  it. 
This  resolution  was  reported  15  to  0. 
That  did  not  mean  everybody  there 
agreed  to  it.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
voted  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  on 
the  question  of  income  limitation;  Sen- 
ator Packwood,  also  on  the  committee, 
voted  in  the  15  to  0  vote,  and  he  voted 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

There  are  other  amendments  here.  I 
was  on  the  committee,  and  there  are 
changes  in  the  resolution  I  am  going 
to  support.  The  handling  of  honoraria 
was  a  compromise.  We  were  satisfied 
with  it,  so  let  us  vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing one  thing :  If  you  are  talking  about 
appearances  here  I  still  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  the  folks  back  home 
that  when  you  are  sitting  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  you  accept  a  $1,000  hon- 
orarium from  the  banking  groups.  If  you 
are  sitting  on  the  Labor  Committee  you 
accept  a  $1,000  honorariiun  from  labor 
groups.  If  you  are  sitting  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  you  accept 
$1,000  from  the  Arabs  or  the  Jewish 
organizations  in  America,  I  just  think 
that  is  such  a  glaring  appearance  of 
conflict  of  interest  that  I  do  not  know 
how  you  passed  it  up.  But  I  think  we 
should  vote,  too. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  restriction  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  placed  here  in 
subparagraph    (d)    "only   the  following 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  direct  interest 
in  legislation  before  the  Congress,"  is  too 
narrow  to  achieve  his  goals.  It  means 
that  any  organization — take  a  university, 
for  example,  would  not  be  subject  to  this 
provision  because  it  is  not  a  lobbying 
organization     within     the     deflnition. 
Nevertheless,  most  universities  have  an 
association  that  does  the  lobbying  for 
them    and   the   association   is  covered. 
So  all  you  are  going  to  achieve  by  this 
amendment  is  to  encourage  organiza- 
tions otherwise  governed,  to  come  up 
with  a  different  kind  of  an  organization, 
spinoff  the  lobbying  activity  into  that 
new  organization  and  thereby  insulate 
the  original   organization   totally   from 
this  provision.  The  university  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  the   university   to   which   you   are 
speaking,  as  the  lobbying  organization 
for  them.  But  paradoxically  the  lobbying 
organization  is  the  only  entity  that  is 
restricted.  Under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, you  cannot  speak  before  the  or- 
ganization, but  you  can  speak  before  thr 
university. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  unwarranted 
distinction,  because  certainly  the  uni- 
versity and  other  businesses  or  organiza- 
tions as  well,  are  as  much  interested  in 
legislation  as  the  lobbying  organization 
or  any  other  entity  that  is  required  to 
register  under  the  Lobbying  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  hns 
expired. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Parliamentary  inquii-y. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  This  discussion  has  been 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  had  30  minutes.  I  still  have  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  On  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yielded— or  the  Senator  from 
Maine  asked  for  30  seconds,  and  out  of 
my  well-known  generosity,  I  doubled  the 
time  and  gave  him  60  seconds.  But  if  ihe 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wants  2 
minutes — 5  minutes? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Well,  how  much  time 
has  the  Senator  got?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  also  wish  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No;  the  Senator 
yielded  in  order  for  the  Senator  from 
Maine  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Senator's 
time  already  ran  out,  so  he  does  not  have 
time  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Under  that  circum- 
stance I  would,  of  course,  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  am  not  going  to  yield  any  more  of 
my  time,  because  we  have  45  or  46 
amendments,  and  we  are  going  to  be  here 
forever,  even  into  next  week,  if  we  do 
not  move  along. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

To  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  we  have  not  claimed  infal- 
libility in  drafting  this  amendment.  The 
only  group  that  has  claimed  infallibility 
is  the  committee,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  was  looking  at  a  mem- 
orandum from  my  office.  What  was  the 
Senator's  last  sentence? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  said,  in  response  to 
the  question  from  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  we  have  not  claimed  infallibility. 
We  do  not  say  this  amendment  closes 
every  possible  loophole.  It  closes  a  cou- 
ple of  glaring  ones. 

I  said  the  only  people  who  have  claimed 
infallibility  so  far  this  week  have  been 
the  people  of  the  committee  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  facing  me  is 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  know  we  had 
claimed  it.  but  I  will  acknowledge  it  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  wishes. 
I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  realize  we  do  every- 
thing but  amend  the  Constitution  by 
unanimous  consent,  but  I  did  not  realize 
we  could  confer  infallibility  as  well. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  it  does  not 
restrict  one  who  is  speaking  to  a  college 
group,  student  activity  which  is  funded 
by  the  college,  even  though  the  college 
may  belong  to  some  group  that  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Colleges  East 
of  the  Mississippi  which  may  have  some 
law  firm  that  does  some  lobbying  for 
them. 

It  was  perceived  that  the  major  thrust 
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was  the  perception  back  home  that  you 
,ire  accepting  honoraria  from  people  who 
have  a  direct  interest,  lobbyists  who  had 
direct  influence,  lobbyists  who  are  oc- 
cupying the  halls  and  seated  in  the 
President's  room.  That  may  very  well  be 
something  we  should  look  at  later,  but 
we  had  not  tried  to  close  every  lo:>phole. 
We  have  tried  to  close  what  we  per- 
ceive are  the  two  major  ones. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further?  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  gaping  loophole. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  That  is  not  a  gaping 
enough  loophole  to  justify  voting  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  is  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  think  to  vote  against 
something,  because  it  does  not  solve 
every  problem  in  the  universe — there 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  96th  Congress 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  95th — 

so 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  10  seconds? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
any  reason  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  there  is  any  standard 
at  all  that  can  be  drawn  on  what  con- 
stitutes a  lobbyist  in  any  area  it  applies 
equally  in  this  area.  It  is  no  different 
from  how  you  determine  what  is  a  lob- 
byist. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  says  here  that 
only  those  who  have  to  register  under 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
are  governed. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  The  1966  act. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  How  do  you  draw  a  mea.^- 
ure  of  what  constitutes  a  lobbyist? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Right  here. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  it  makes  sense  to  deter- 
mine who  is  a  lobbyist  at  any  point.  It 
makes  sense  to  draw  it  at  this  point.  By 
your  definition  anyone  who  can  have  any 
interest  In  any  way,  at  any  time  is  a  lob- 
byist before  the  Congress.  Maybe  we 
should  amend  the  1946  act. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  What  I  am  saying 
Is  a  loophole  is  that  an  institution  that 
has  a  direct  interest  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  is  not  be  considered  a  lobby- 
ist, because  there  is  an  organization  that 
has  a  lobbyist  doing  it  for  them.  Only 
the  organization  is  a  lobbyist,  and  by 
honoraria  from  such  an  organization  are 
prohibited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  all  the  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  some  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yields  back  his  time,  and  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  we  can  hear  the  call 
of  the  roll? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
clerk  may  proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  how  am 
I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  The  Senator  is  recorded  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  20,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 

YEAS— 72 


Anderson 

Hatch 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hatfleld 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Pell 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Javits 

Roth 

Case 

Johnston 

Schmlit 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

La^xlt 

Scott 

Curtis 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Danforth 

Lonij 

Stafford 

DeConcinl 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Domenicl 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Talmadge 

Pastland 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ford 

MrGovern 

Wallop 

Garn 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Young 

Griffin 

Metzenbaum 

Hansen 

Moynthan 
NAYS— 20 

Al.en 

Culver 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Durkin 

Randolph 

Biden 

Hart 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Chafce 

Hollings 

Zorinsky 

Clark 

Morgan 

NOT  VO'HNO— 8 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Stone 

Church 

McClure 

Weicker 

Gold  water 

Metcalf 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

9.EI*fi6d  to 

Mr.  HIJDDLESTON.  Ml'.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  relating  to  my  amendment  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  an  amendment  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     90 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  90. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  offers  an  amendment  numbered 
90: 

On  page  8.  after  line  16,  Insert  the 
following: 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Schmitt's  amendment  (No.  90) 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  A  statement  of  net  worth  as  of  the 
close  of  such  calendar  year,  showing  total 
value  of  assets  and  total  amount  of  liabilities, 
the  amount  of  gross  Income,  the  amount  of 
adjusted  gross  income,  the  amount  of  taxable 
Income,  the  amount  of  deductions  claimed, 
and  the  amount  of  Federal  Income  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  ending  In  such  calendar  year 
and  the  amount,  if  any.  of  such  tax  which 
has  not  been  paid.". 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
my  opening  remarks.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    89 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  my  amendment  be  called  up 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  No.  89. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  28,  line  20,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployee" Insert  the  foUowlng:  "of  the  Senate 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $25,000 
per  annum  and  employed  for  more  than 
ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  (unless  hired 
on  a  per  diem  basis) ". 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr 

discussed  this  amendment, 
cally  technical  in  nature 
ership  of  the  bill.  It  Is  to 
paragraphs  on  page  28 
subparagraph   6  with 
What  it  basically  does  is 
restriction  to  the  same 
criterion  of  the  rate  In 
per  armum  in  paragraph  6 
into  compliance  in 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield 
Mr.    JAVITS.    On    what| 
amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am 
20  on  page  28  so  that  af 
"employee"   we   insert   "ol 
compensated   at   a   rate 
$25,000  per  annum  and 
more  than  90  days  in  the 
unless  hired  on  a  per  diem 
means  simply  this :  We  hav( 
same  criterion  on  line  13 
page.  Conceivably  we  have 
man's  professional  service) 
an  undue  restriction  on 
serve  on  boards  and 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  just 
tor's  attention  to  one 
graph  6  has  been  construed 
"unless  hired  on  a  per 
plies  to  the  Member,  oflBcer 
so,  for  example,  he  can 
sional   services   for 
have  to  move  that  phrase 
make  clear  that  it  does  not 
other  words,  that  it  only 
kind  of  employee  the 
about. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would 
my  amendment.  That  is 
am  trying  to  get  at.  I  see 
with  my  amendment  as 
that  is  precisely  what  we 
determine. 

Mr.  President,  I  have 
with  Senator  Nelson  and 
would  like  to  either  have 
or  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.   NELSON.   Basically 
amendment  which  was 
nical  amendment  on  the 
there  were  a  couple  of 
which  were  considered  to 
stantive  effect  and  we 
This  proposal  is  acceptable 
ager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  WUl  the 
Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  New  Mexico  has 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the 
New  Mexico  yield  for  a 

The  PRESIDING 
Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield 
Mr.  DURKIN.   I  thank 
The   technical   amendment 
offered  the  first  day  would 
the  words  "unless  hired  or 
basis."  The  amendment 
Senator  from  Oregon  does 
words  just  mentioned.  Am 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  The 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  remembei 
discussing  it  and  I  remembe: 
from  New  Hampshire 
objected  to  item  5.  Was  thl; 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Mv 
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offered  to  striking  the  amendment  of- 
fered the  first  day  to  strike  the  words  in 
paragraph  6  "unless  hired  on  a  pei  diem 
basis."  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  not  moving  to  strike  those 
words,  but  moving  just  to  make  para- 
graphs 6  and  7  read  the  same. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  was  the 
modification. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  The  Senator  is  not  mov- 
ing to  strike  the  words  "unless  on  a  per 
dlem  basis"?  He  is  referring  to  line  20? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  repeat  the 
modification.  We  move  to  strike  lan- 
guage in  subsection  7,  the  language 
which  was  originally  in  the  amendment 
"unless  hired  on  a  per  dlem  basis,"  so 
that  it  reads  "of  the  Senate  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $25,000  per 
annum  and  employed  for  more  than  90 
days  In  the  calendar  year." 

Let  me  explain  the  application  of  this. 
In  the  Rules  Committee  we  are  con- 
stantly being  asked  by  various  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  to  approve  a 
contract  for  bringing  on  expert  staff  for 
a  period  of  time  as  consultants.  Under 
the  present  wording  of  this  paragraph 
ws  would  not  be  able  to  do  that,  because 
many  of  those  experts,  or  many  of  those 
serving  as  consultants,  serve  on  boards, 
and  there  are  others,  who  would  be  re- 
stricted under  this  language.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  Is  to  keep  that  fiexlbll- 
ity  so  we'  can  bring  in  consultants  from 
time  to  time  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  after  the  amendment  the  language 
in  item  7  would  conform  with  the  lan- 
guage In  item  6.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
please  repeat  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  send  his  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  to  the  desk? 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  will  be 
stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  a  modification  to  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  89: 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  28.  line  20,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployee" Insert  the  following:  "of  the  Senate 
compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $25,000 
per  annum  and  employed  for  more  than 
ninety  days  In  a  calendar  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  acted  on  the  amendment  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified? 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  1  minute. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    l28 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
No.  128  be  called  up,  and  I  ask  It  only 


because  it  relates  to  exactly  the  same 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  JAvrrs) 
proposes  an  amendment  number  128. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  28,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  the 
phrase  "(unless  hired  on  a  per  dlem  basis)," 
and  on  line  12,  after  the  word  "Senate",  in- 
sert the  words  "unless  hired  on  a  per  dlem 
basis". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  to  clarify 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Senate  who  is 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis,  not  the  fact 
that  if  that  employee  is  hired  to  render 
professional  services  to  another  it  shall 
be  on  a  per  diem  basis.  That  permits 
something  which  we  did  not  want  to  per- 
mit. But  by  misplacing  the  clause  we,  in 
effect,  did  it,  and  it  has  been  so  construed, 
even  in  the  summary  that  the  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  put  out,  or  some 
other  outfit  that  summarized  what  was 
in  the  bill.  For  that  reason,  it  should  be 
moved.  This  was  the  proper  time  to  do 

It). 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  now  reads  more  ar- 
tistically than  it  did  before.  We  have  not 
eliminated  anything.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     90 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  for  over  the  last  sev- 
eral days  adding  considerable  common- 
sense  and  reason  to  an  otherwise  at  times 
strange  debate.  In  this  debate,  there  has 
been  much  talk  that  public  emotion  on 
senatorial  ethics  is  high;  that  the  public 
demands  a  code  of  ethics;  that  public 
confidence  is  low  and  will  be  restored 
only  by.  or  possibly  by,  a  code  of  con- 
duct, such  as  we  are  considering. 

I  would  just  add  in  this  introduction 
that  the  public,  I  am  afraid  in  this  case. 
Is  being  equated  with  the  national  pre.ss 
and  certain  specialists.  I  think  we  must 
keep  that  In  mind.  Certainly,  the  public 
in  New  Mexico  Is  not  making  any  such 
demands.  They  are  demanding  that  they 
have  a  chance  to  know  what  is  going  on, 
that  their  confidence  be  restored,  that  it 
be  restored  by  responsible  solution  to 
problems — problems  of  energy  and  the 
environment,  Infiation,  excessive  regula- 
tion by  Government,  the  education  of 
youth,  and  many  others. 

That  is  one  way  to  restore  the  public's 
confidence  in  their  elected  representa- 
tives, to  start  to  solve  problems  and  not 
just  treat  their  symptoms.  Public  con- 
fidence can  also  be  restored  in  our  con- 
duct as  elected  representatives  by  re- 
sponsible financial  disclosure,  disclosure 
that  will  allow  the  voter  to  judge  our 
conflicts  of  interest  of  our  conflicts  of 
time. 
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The  amendment  which  I  have  called 
up  will  strengthen  the  proposed  code  of 
conduct  a  great  deal,  I  beheve.  It  will 
require  that  a  net  worth  statement  be 
submitted  on  an  aimual  basis  that  gives 
the  value  of  assets  and  the  amount  of 
liabilities.  It  will  require  that  basic  Fed- 
eral income  tax  information  be  provided 
on  an  annual  basis,  which  would  be  re- 
stricted to  but  Include  gross  Income,  ad- 
justed gross  income,  the  taxable  income, 
total  deductions  claimed,  the  total  tax 
for  the  taxable  year,  and  any  tax  not 
paid,  if  any. 

This  annual  disclosure  of  information, 
in  addition  to  that  proposed  to  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Nelson  committee,  in  the 
resolution  under  consideration  will  give 
the  individual  voters,  I  believe,  their  best 
insight  into  their  Senators'  changing 
financial  situation.  It  is  on  this  changing 
financial  situation  that  many  voters  in 
my  State  and  elsewhere  have  had  their 
greatest  questions. 

From  this  information,  they  also  can 
judge  any  conflicts  of  interest  and  con- 
flicts of  time  that  may  come  out  of  any 
extra  income  that  has  been  earned  by 
the  Senator  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  at  the  very 
least,  we  shall  provide  the  voter  with  the 
information  that  is  required  for  them 
to  exercise  their  rights  In  this  Republic 
to  vote  with  as  much  possible  inf onna- 
tion  as  can  be  made  available  about  the 
representatives  who  have  been  serving 
them. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  1  minute  for  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk.  No.  117,  which  requires  dis- 
closure in  the  tax  returns  and  then,  of 
course,  a  financial  statement.  I  am  won- 
dering why  the  Senator  did  not  require 
an  assets  and  liabilities  statement  and 
the  disclosure  of  the  tax  returns  them- 
selves? I  am  wondering  what  his  reason 
is? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  My  basic  feeling  is  that 
the  tax  return  is  In  detail.  The  total  is  a 
much  more  private  matter  than  is  re- 
quired for  disclosure.  I  personally  dis- 
closed my  own  tax  return,  but  my  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  unique  and  certainly  is 
not  the  norm. 

I  do  believe  that  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  I  have  suggested  we  disclose  by 
this  amendment  Is  suflBcient  for  the  voter 
to  form  the  kinds  of  judgments  that  are 
necessary  about  their  representatives' 
conduct,  financial  conduct,  and  any  con- 
flicts of  interest  or  conflicts  of  time  that 
might  exist. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  short  question? 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  In  compiling  the  invest- 
ments and  liability  statement,  does  the 
Senator  envision  carrying  real  estate  at 
market  value  or  book  value?  I  suggest  the 
possibility  of  carrying  that  at  book  value 
rather  than  market  value,  in  that  the 
market  here  is  much  different  from  the 
market,  I  assume,  in  New  Mexico,  and  far 
different  from  the  market  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  other  States.  The  market  here. 


I  think,  sometimes  leads  to  confusion, 
the  fair  market  value,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  might  want  to  carry  real  estate, 
at  least  the  personal  residence,  at  book 
value. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  On  these  questions  as 
to  what  I  would  prefer,  I  leave  It  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Ethics  Committee  to 
promulgate  such  standards  as  seem  to  be 
required.  I  personally  think  that  the 
standard  means  of  putting  together  a  net 
worth  statement  should  be  used,  but  that 
Is  something  that  I  think  the  Ethic  Com- 
mittee could  discuss  and  certainly  would 
welcome  these  kinds  of  suggestions  If  this 
amendment  were  passed. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  gather  the  answer  is 
no. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  really  have  no  par- 
ticular opinion.  I  tend  to  think,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  that,  that 
the  most  recent  available  assessment  is 
usually  what  Is  applied,  as  I  understand 
the  net  worth  statements,  at  least  as  I 
have  been  familiar  with  them.  If,  for 
some  reason,  it  seems  appropriate  to  con- 
duct a  new  assessment,  that  will  be  fine. 
If  it  is  more  appropriate  to  indicate  the 
value  at  which  the  property  was  ac- 
quired, that  may  be  fine  also.  I  think 
it  is  an  issue  that  has  enough  complexi- 
ties that  the  Ethics  Committee  should  be 
allowed  to  determine  by  what  rules  they 
wish  the  game  to  be  played. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
meet  with  a  favorable  reaction  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He  may  wish  to  comment  on  this. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  had  a 
discussion  on  a  similar  proposal  this 
afternoon  by  Senator  Weicker,  which 
involved  disclosure  of  income  tax  returns. 
As  I  said  in  that  discussion,  my  tax  re- 
turn Is  available  to  the  press  and  has 
been  disclosed  in  past  years.  The  com- 
mittee decided  not  to  go  that  route.  The 
disclosure  provided  for  in  this  resolution 
Is  in  more  detail  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  executive  branch  is  requir- 
ing. It  is  in  more  detail  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  disclosure  on  the 
House  side.  We  gave  this  thorough  con- 
sideration and  we  think  we  have  a  very 
good  disclosure  proposal. 

I  am  not  saying  it  is  perfect,  and  I  am 
certain,  of  course,  that  Members  have 
ideas  by  which  they  could  improve  it. 
But  we  think  it  is  a  very  good  disclosure 
provision,  adequate  to  meet  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public  and  the  public 
interest. 

I  have  one  specific  objection  to  this 
proposal.  Imposing  the  obligation  upon 
a  Member  to  produce  a  net  worth  state- 
ment evei-y  12  months  means  that  he  has 
to  hire  an  appraiser  to  go  out  and  look  at 
his  house.  It  is  the  same  house  he  had 
last  year.  There  it  sits  on  the  same  lot. 
And  he  must  pay  the  appraiser  $100  or 
$150  or  whatever  to  make  an  appraisal 
just  to  account  for  the  increase  in  infia- 
tion, and  do  the  same  if  he  owns  a  piece 
of  property  or  a  piece  of  forestland  or 
farm  or  any  other  asset.  I  think  it  does 
nothing  to  further  the  public  Interest  to 
have  an  appraisal  each  year  that  dis- 
closes net  worth,  so  long  as  all  of  the  as- 
sets are  disclosed  and  all  real  property  Is 


Identified,  purchase  price  Identified, 
mortgage  identified,  or  assessment  dis- 
closed. I  think  that  is  adequate. 

In  my  view,  I  believe  It  is  going  too  far 
to  require  a  net  worth  statement.  The 
committee  did  consider  that  and  rejected 
it.  So,  with  all  due  respect,  I  would  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  To  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  in  responding  to  that,  I  say  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  rules  on  the  net 
worth  statement  that  you  might  promul- 
gate in  the  Ethics  Committee  necessar- 
ily might  Include  a  reassessment.  That,  I 
think,  certainly  could  be  gone  at  In  an 
entirely  different  matter.  An  estimated 
value  would  be  sufficient  and  would  only 
be  called  Into  question  if  the  Senator's 
net  worth  statement  were  called  into 
question  by  some  other  procedure.  Then, 
at  that  time,  if  a  court  proceeding  re- 
quired it  or  some  other  activity  came  up, 
a  full  up-to-date  evaluation  might  be  ap- 
propriate. I  would  not  personally  advo- 
cate annual  evaluation  of  every  piece  of 
real  estate  property. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  the  Schmitt  amendment  would  re- 
quire it.  If  we  say  net  worth,  then  some- 
one has  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  what 
the  worth  of  a  piece  of  property  is.  A 
piece  of  property,  a  home,  around  this 
city  would  at  least  have  doubled  in  value 
in  the  past  7  or  8  years. 

I  have  avoided  trying  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  my  home  because,  if  somebody 
challenged  It  and  it  Is  my  estimate,  then 
I  am  misrepresenting  to  the  public. 

What  I  have  disclosed  each  year  is  the 
statement  of  the  price  that  I  paid  for  the 
home  5  or  6  years  ago,  then  disclosed  the 
mortgage  amount  and  who  held  the 
mortgage,  knowing  that  everybody  could 
make  his  own  judgment. 

But  if.  In  fact,  I  said  the  house  was 
worth  a  certain  amoimt  of  money  and 
then  sold  it  for  $10,000  more  to  move  to 
another  house  4  months  later,  everybody 
would  say  I  made  a  misrepresentation 
on  the  statement,  and  I  would  not  dare. 

So  I  disclosed  the  facts  needed  for  any- 
body to  make  a  judgment. 

But  net  worth  does  require.  It  seems  to 
me,  some  kind  of  an  appraisal  and  I  do 
not  see  why  anybody  should  be  put  to 
that  expense  so  long  as  he  discloses  every- 
thing he  has. 

Everybody  can  make  a  judgment  If  he 
identifies  he  owns  500  acres  of  land  In  x 
location,  bought  15  or  20  years  ago  at  $50 
an  acre. 

We  know  what  the  assessment  is  by 
going  to  the  courthouse.  Any  real  estate 
agent  can  tell  us  about  what  the  value 
is.  If  people  are  that  curious,  let  them 
ask.  I  do  not  think  It  should  be  the  bur- 
den of  any  Member  to  pay  every  year 
for  an  appraisal  on  property. 

Though  I  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
I  think  it  goes  too  far. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I,  of  course,  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Also,  it  presents  another  purpose 
what  the  Individual  Members  are  worth. 
I  do  not  believe  an  estimate  of  the  worth 
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of  a  particular  piece  of  p:  operty  Is  any 
great  additional  burden. 

If  the  Senator  is  not  wil  ing  to  put  his 
judgment  of  valued  propei  ty  up  against 
that  of  his  constituency,  tl  len  I  presume 
there  is  no  other  altemativ  s. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  £  enator  yield? 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  In  one  m  oment. 
I  believe  it  was  the  latit  ide  given  the 
Ethics  Conunittee  that  a  leasonable  set 
of  procedures  for  a  net  wo  th  statement 
under  this  amendment  coi  Id  be  put  to- 
gether, and  it  could  be  a  leasonable  set 
for  all  Members  combined,  and  it  would 
not  cause  an  undue  burden  on  their  abil- 
ities to  produce  such  a  sta  «ment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes.  I  w  11  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  did  mak ;  the  sugges- 
tion, addressed  the  point,  £  nd  I  think  it 
is  a  valid  point  of  the  Senal  or  from  Wis- 
consin, that  the  annual  aipraisal  is  an 
added  burden.  That  is  one  c  f  the  reasons 
I  suggested  the  acquisition  cost.  That  is 
a  matter  of  public  record  and  can  be 
detemined  relatively  easily.  It  is  an  im- 
changing  figure. 

That  may  alleviate  the  pj  oblem  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  may  help  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexicn  to  get  his 
amendment  adopted  as  he  lesires. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Well,  the  amendment 
as  proposed,  not  that  pai  ticular  rule, 
preparing  a  net  worth  stat  iment.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  would  be  1 1  very  strong 
and  worthy  proposal. 

I  have  a  feeling,  though 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Does  the  S<  nator  accept 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment  then 
to  say  that  residential  reil  estate  be 
carried  at  the  acquisition  cc  st? 

In  any  such  statement,  th  it  eliminates 
the  problem  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  WeU,  let  i  is  find  out  If 
that  alleviates  the  problem  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  lear  that.  I 
was  discussing  another  ame  adment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  think  the  I  enator  from 
Wisconsin  addressed  a  valli  point,  so  I 
repeated  my  suggestion  thaf  if  the  per- 
sonal residence  is  of  the- 

Mr.    NELSON.    No,    that 
satisfy  my  objection  becauke  all  other 
properties  would  be  covered . 

I  do  not  agree  because  th  s  committee 
addressed  itself  to  it;  to  tl  e  disclosure 

of     showing     gross     Income. , 

gross  income,  deductions  cluimed,  taxes 
paid;  we  considered  all  that,  pnd  rejected 

Iv. 

We  think  the  disclosure 
So  this  Senator  is  sticking  w 
mittee  position  on  that. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Let  me  jusk  add  a  final 
word  in  defense  of  the  ame  idment. 

One  problem  with  the  r<  solution,  as 
the  matter  stands,  in  the  dla  closure  area 
is  that  I  think  it  is  going  t<  i  be  difficult 
for  the  average  New  Mexica  a  and  aver- 
age American,  who  wished  tc 

financial   conditions   and  s „. 

their  Representatives,  to  us;  the  infor- 
mation easily.  The  existence  of  a  net 
worth  statement — and  that 
pieces  of  information  from 
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tax  report  of  the  Senator — do  provide  a 
very  quick  and  handy  reference  for 
judgment. 

What  I  think  a  lot  of  us  are  trying  to 
get  to  is  to  continue  to  allow  the  voter 
to  exercise  his  judgment,  that  some  of  us 
here  and  particularly  some  special  inter- 
est group  on  the  outside  are  trying  to 
exercise  for  them,  and  that  is,  I  think, 
very  crucial  and  a  central  point  in  the 
whole  debate,  are  we  going  to  start  exer- 
cising the  judgment  of  the  voter  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  exercise  it? 

I  hope  we  will  not.  But  this  is  certainly 
a  major  step  in  that  direction. 

The  amendment  is  really  to  get  more 
information  than  the  resolution  does  be- 
fore they  can  exercise  judgment. 

I  have  no  further  statement,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalp),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtrch)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  DeConcini),  and  the  Senator 
from  I^orth  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Goldwater  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure;,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr.  Weicxer)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


[Eollcall  Vote  No.  68  Leg.) 

YEAS — 48 

Allen 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Hansen 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Be  Imon 

rhafee 

Hathaway 

Bentsen 

ChUes 

Hollings 

Brooke 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Bumpers 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

Burdlck 

Eastland 

Javits 

Byrd, 

Ford 

Johnston 

Harry  P 

.Jr. 

Olenn 

KennMly 

Long 

Percy 

Stennls 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Stevenson 

Mathlas 

Rlbicofif 

Talmadge 

Matsunaga 

Roth 

Thurmond 

McClellan 

Schwelker 

Wallop 

Nelson 

Scott 

Young 

Nunn 

Sparkman 

Pell 

Stafford 

NAYS— 36 

Baker 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Pac'jwood 

Blden 

Hatch 

Pearson 

Case 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

Culver 

Helms 

Sasser 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

WUllams 

Durkin 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

.^bourezk 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Church 

McClure 

R'.egle 

DeConcini 

McGovern 

Stone 

Goldwater 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Melcher 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    90 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  No.  90. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  36,  line  14,  after  "iised"  Insert 
••(a)". 

On  page  36.  line  19,  beginning  with  "or 
for"  strike  out  all  through  line  21  and  Insert 
the  following:  "(b)  to  produce  computer 
printouts  except  as  authorized  by  user  guides 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  or  (c)  to  produce  mailing 
labels  for  mass  mailings,  or  computer  tapes 
and  discs,  for  use  other  than  In  service  facili- 
ties maintained  and  operated  by  the  Senate 
or  under  contract  to  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  It 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  would  be  to  pro- 
vide defined  areas  of  operational  guide- 
lines for  the  Senate's  computer  facilities 
in  their  use  for  mass  mailings  which  are 
statutorily  governed  by  section  3 110' a) 
<5>(D)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

As  background,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Legislative  Immunity,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Metcalf)  in  its  report  of 
March  1.  1977,  dealt  with  this  subject  at 
some  length  and  urged  the  expeditious 
adoption  of  certain  prohibitions. 

The  pending  litigation.  Common  Cause 
against  Bailar,  et  al.,  now  before  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  the  congressional  franking  law,  has 
helped  to  focus  attention  on  certain  de- 
ficiencies in  operations  of  the  Senate's 
growing  computer  facilities. 
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In  response  to  the  Legislative  Immu- 
nity Committee's  request,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  on  March  2 
considered  and  approved  certain  regu- 
lations for  use  of  the  Senate's  computer 
facilities  for  mass  mailings.  My  amend- 
ment is  substantially  similar  to  that  ex- 
cept it  would  provide  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  could  pre- 
scribe such  additional  regulations  subse- 
quently dealing  with  the  Senate's  com- 
puter facilities  which  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  paragraph  5  of  the  proposed 
rule  XLVIII  (48)  entitled  "Franking 
Privilege  and  Radio  and  Television 
Sti'dios." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  insure  that  the  use  of  the  Senate's 
computer  facilities  for  mass  mailings  be 
limited  clearly  to  dissemination  of  in- 
formation that  is  part  of  the  official 
business  of  a  Senator  and  as  set  forth 
by  the  franking  law. 

This  regulatory  language  proposed  by 
this  amendment  would  be  in  recognition 
of: 

First.  That  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation by  Senators  to  their  constitu- 
encies concerning  legislation  proposed 
or  enacted  by  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  such  legislation  by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  review  of 
such  matters  by  the  courts,  is  part  of  the 
official  business  of  a  Senator  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
distribution  by  mass  mailings  of  such 
materials  as  newsletters,  news  releases, 
the  texts  of  speeches  delivered  outside 
the  Congress  and  similar  items  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  dissemination  of 
such  information ; 

Second.  That  use  of  the  computer  is 
the  most  efficient  method  for  producing 
mailing  labels,  and  for  storing,  main- 
taining and  processing  the  requisite  ad- 
dress lists  for  such  mailings.  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation by  Senators  to  their  constituen- 
cies at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  tax- 
payers when  the  information  concerns 
or  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  limited 
groups  of  citizens,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  there  be  a  capability  for  directing 
the  distribution  of  such  information  only 
to  those  citizens,  and. 

Third:  That  in  no  case  are  Members 
of  the  Senate  or  Senate  Committees  au- 
thorized to  use  Senate  computer  facili- 
ties for  potential  or  personal  purposes. 
Mr.  President,  because  the  Senate's 
computer  facihties  are  on  the  increase 
to  meet  new  demands  and  because  new 
developments  in  computer  hardware  and 
computer  technology-  are  constantly 
coming  into  use,  it  was  our  judgment 
that  the  rule  XLVIII (48)  of  the  Sen- 
ate, should  be  permitted  to  address  such 
changes  in  the  years  ahead.  Therefore, 
as  I  propose,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  would  be  permitted 
authority  to  provide  regulations  subse- 
quently dealing  with  the  Senate's  com- 
puter facilities  that  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  proposed  Senate  rule  XLVIII 
'43)  entitled  "Franking  Privilege  and 
Radio  and  Television  Studios."  Thus, 
new  computer  technology  could  be 
melded  into  Senate  computer  operations 
subsequently    without    formal    amend- 


ment of  Senate  rules.  Any  subsequent 
Senate  Rules  Committee  regulations  for 
computer  operations  could  not  by  the 
language  of  my  amendment  violate  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  rule,  and  thus 
would  accord  complete  protection  to  the 
intent  sought  by  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

I  have  cleared  the  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  that  would  allow  Members 
to  utUize  the  boxholder  as  well  as  the 
particular  eddress  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  newsletter  or  what  have  you  was  be- 
ing sent. 

I  WPS  wondering  if  there  is  any  real 
need  for  that,  and  what  the  understand- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was.  Would  not  a  Senator  today 
be  allowed  to  use  a  boxholder?  I  ask 
that  question  so  that  I  do  not  have  to 
tie  up  the  Senate  in  calling  up  my 
amendment  and  having  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  think  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  or  under  this  amend- 
ment if  it  were  passed  that  a  person 
would  be  authorized  to  use  just  simply 
the  boxholder  mailing.  That  goes  beyond 
what  we  have  in  this  amendment,  and 
this  relates  to  other  matters.  It  specifies 
what  can  and  cannot  be  done;  that  is, 
it  just  restates  that  in  no  case  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  Senate  committees 
authorized  to  use  Senate  computer  facili- 
ties for  political  or  personal  purposes.  It 
requires  the  producing  of  labels,  for  the 
most  efficient  method  for  producing  them, 
and  storing  and  maintaining  and  proc- 
essing the  requisite  address  lists  for  such 
mailings. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  were  to 
pass  it  would  probably  do  away  with 
some  of  the  requirements  of  this  one, 
which  I  would  find  no  great  problem 
with. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  Senate  Resolution  110, 
page  36,  paragraph  5, 1  just  want  to  make 
sure  the  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
delete  or  in  any  way  substantially  affect 
that  paragraph.  May  I  read  that  para- 
graph? It  says: 

"5.  The  Senate  computer  facilities  shall 
not  be  used  to  store,  maintain,  or  otherwise 
process  any  lists  or  categories  of  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  Identifying  the  Individ- 
uals Included  In  such  lists  as  campaign 
workers  or  contributors,  as  members  of  a 
political  party,  or  by  any  other  partisan  polit- 
ical designation,  or  for  producing  mailing 
labels  or  computer  tapes  for  use  other  than 
In  the  service  facilities  maintained  and  op- 
erated by  the  Senate. 

Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada's  amendment  does  not  affect 
this  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  give 
me  that  reference  again  as  to  where 
that  is? 

Mr.  CLhRK..  On  page  36,  paragraph  5. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Which  line  Is  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  whole  paragraph, 
lines  14  through  21. 


Mr.  CANNON.  My  amendment  does 
not  affect  that.  It  says : 

On  page  36,  line  14,  after  "used"  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  36,  line  19,  beginning  with  "or 
for"  strike  out  all  through  line  21  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "(b)  to  produce  computer 
printouts  except  as  authorized  by  user  guides 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  or  (c)  to  produce  mailing 
labels  for  mass  mailings,  or  computer  tapes 
and  discs,  for  use  other  than  In  service  facil- 
ities maintained  and  operated  by  the  Senate 
or  under  contract  to  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  pargraph  as  It  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  These  are  things  that  can- 
not be  done,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  This  is  the  pro- 
scription of  things 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON  (continuing).  And 
providing  what  is  proper  to  be  done  and 
some  things  that  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  These  are  things  that 
cannot  be  done,  and  I  have  reference 
here  to  (b)  "to  produce  computer  print- 
outs except  as  authorized  by  user  guides 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration." 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  no  Sena- 
tor, I  assume,  would  like  his  printouts 
made  available  to  the  public  for  use  in 
sending  mass  mailing  by  some  concern 
selling  merch9ndise;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Also  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  producing  of  mailing  labels 
for  computer  tapes  and  discs  for  use 
other  than  in  service  facilities  main- 
tained and  operated  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Or  by  contract  with  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager of  the  resolution  is  in  agreement 
with  the  amendment.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Vote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  « 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  I  have  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TIME-LIMrrAnON  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Schmitt  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  have  one  other 
amendment  that  will  take  about  2  min- 
utes, and  it  is  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
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V  e 


reduce  our 

Maine  wish 

abiendment?   I 

Senator  from 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will 
time?  Did  the  Senator  frofcn 
to  ci'll  up  a  technical 
already  agreed  with  the 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is 
that  is  agreed  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen 
not  be  charged  to  either 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


all 
an 


N(i.     91 


UP    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pre4ident 
an  amendment,  to  the 
its  Immediate  consideratioi 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nevada 
proposes  unprlnted  amendmefit 


OF  ?t:cer. 


The  amendment  is  as 

On  page  49,  lines  15.  16,  23 
out  the  words  "The  Commltte  ! 
Administration  and"  and 
In  the  words  "the". 


ipUows : 
and  24,  strike 
,  on  Rules  and 
capitalize  the  "T" 


4) 


!  wor  3s 


pur  pose 


resolut  on 


Mr.  CANNON.  On  page 
23,  and  24  strike  out  the 
mittee  on  Rules  and 
and  capitalize  the  "The" 
"the". 

Mr.    President,    the 
amendment:    The 
that  the  matter  relating  to 
of  allowances  for  the 
ator's  office  be  referred  j 
Committee  on  Rules  and 
and  the  Committee  on 
That,  traditionally,  has 
by  the  Appropriations 

I  see  no  worthwhile  obj 
ing  the  Rules  Committee 
it  because  it  is  normally 
hearings  are  held  by  the 
Committee,  and  it  is  --^- 
the  legislative  appropriat'ior  s 
fore,  I  think  it  would  simpli^ 
if  we  removed  the  Rules 
one  of  the  two  committees 
matter  referred  to  it. 

Mr.   ALLEN.   Mr 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  as  a 
formation,  and  I  am  sure  th< 
is  all  right:  Does  this  only 
tion  301,  or  does  it  apply, 
tion  302,  which  calls  on  the 
mittee  to  work  with  the  .._, 
Committee  and  the  Financ ; 
to  determine  the  tax  aspect  •> 
funds? 

Mr.   CANNON.   Yes.   Thi 
section  301  and  section  302 

Mr.    ALLEN.    I    am 
Senator  does  not  think  it 
function  for  the  Rules 
in   studying   the   possible 
these  funds? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  .. 
Rules  Committee  involved 
the  funds  are  set  up  and 
to  adequacy  by  the 
mittee,  and  the  Internal 
is  the  one  that  is 
particular  funds. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  merely 
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to  the  Senator's  attention.  If  he  thinks 
both  should  be  eliminated,  that  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  both  should  be 
eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  yielding  to  us  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    84 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  for  reading  and  consideration  amend- 
ment No.  84. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  proposes  amendment  No.  84. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  10,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "of 
the  spouse  or  dependents  of  that  Individual" 
and  Insert  "of  his  or  her  spouse  and  depend- 
ents but,  with  respect  to  any  Interest,  only 
if  the  reporting  Individual  controls  or  has 
legal  authority  to  control  such  Interest". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  short  and  very  sim- 
ple, and  it  relates  to  the  question  of  dis- 
closure of  the  interest  of  spouses  and 
dependents.  It  merely  says  that  such 
report  will  be  made  only  if  the  reporting 
individual,  namely,  a  Senator  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  controls  or  has 
legal  authority  to  control  the  interest 
reported. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  in 
this  day  and  age  that  we  recognize,  even 
among  ourselves,  that  the  individual  in- 
terest of  Americans  is  in  many  cases  sep- 
arable and  should  be  separable  from  the 
interest  of  their  spouses  or  the  people 
upon  whom  they  depend  for  the  majority 
of  their  sustenance. 

If  we  do  not  do  so,  then  we  are  going 
into  the  face  of  a  general  trend  that  has 
been  established,  and  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  colleagues  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  other  activities  that  are 
aimed  at  this  very  problem  of  what  are 
the  individual  rights  of  Americans, 
whether  male  or  female  or  any  ethnic 
minority,  racial  minority,  or  religious  mi- 
nority. I  think  it  is  inappropriate  for  the 
Senate  to  take  a  different  course  than 
is  being  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

So  I  ask  positive  consideration  of  this 
particular  amendment  which  relates  the 
reporting  of  interest  by  a  Senator  over 
which  he  has  legal  authority  to  control. 

I  also  call  attention  to  amendment  No. 
131,  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Javits)  has  pro- 
posed, which  goes  to  a  similar  problem 
relative  to  gifts. 

I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  re- 
quires to  comment  en  his  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  colleague  very  much. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  proposed 


I  think  is  so  obvious  that  I  have  great 
hope  that  the  committee  will  accept  it.  I 
shall  propose  it  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
has  concluded.  It  is  found  at  page  21,  line 
24,  and  deals  with  the  matter  of  prohib- 
ited gifts  and  says  if  Members  will  follow 
it: 

No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  thereof, 
shall  knowing  y  accept  or  knowingly  permit 
his  spouse  or  dependent  to  accept,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  any  gift  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can  ever  en- 
force that  except  by  chaining  his  wife  to 
a  bedstead.  It  just  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
It  is  very  thoroughly  protected  anyhow 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  fully  covered 
under  the  very  preamble  to  this  rule  it- 
self which  says  "gifts."  saying  that  we 
should  have  nothing  of  value,  et  cetera, 
favor,  service,  or  anything  else,  which 
could  impose  upon  our  obligations  as 
Senators.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  for  the  very 
reasons  stated,  to  wit,  our  own  self-re- 
spect, the  fact  that  it  is  completely  unen- 
forcible,  is  only  embarrassing  us,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  covered  otherwise  in  the 
code,  that  that  will  be  eliminated. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  wish  to  sup- 
port Senator  Schmitt's  amendment  in 
this  sense.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
is  the  ideal  language.  But  it  is  a  grave 
problem  which  is  being  posed  to  all  of  us 
who  have  independent  wives,  and  that 
goes  for  a  lot  of  Senators,  and  I  have 
one.  That  problem  is  found  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  called  upon  to  report 
everything  about  our  wives — there  is 
some  limitation — but  essentially  source 
of  income,  the  property,  whatever  trad- 
ing they  might  do  in  securities,  et  cetera, 
with  this  imderstanding,  and  I  call  at- 
tention to  page  12,  lines  7  to  10.  This  is 
not  concerned  in  the  amendment,  but 
it  bears  upon  what  we  expect  Senators  to 
do.  And  I  worked  with  the  committee  on 
this,  and  we  did  work  it  out  much  better 
than  it  was,  but  it  still  presents  a  very 
thorny  problem.  Page  12,  lines  7  to  10 
says: 

An  Individual  only  is  required  to  report  In- 
formation within  his  knowledge;  however,  it 
is  the  reponslblllty  of  a  reporting  Individual 
to  exercse  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  comply  with  this 
rule. 

What  is  reasonable  diligence?  Is  it 
poking  ai-ound  in  your  wife's  bedroom 
to  find  out  if  she  has  a  savings  account 
or  what?  What  is  reasonable  diligence? 
Now  I  say  to  Senators  we  are  each 
charged  with  reporting  under  a  code  of 
ethics  and  can  be  charged  for  serious 
dereliction  if  we  do  not  perform.  So  bear 
in  mind  we  are  not  dealing  with  any  light 
proposition.  We  are  undertaking  a  real 
responsibility  for  many  women  who  are 
independent  and  feel  deeply  aggrieved 
and  insulted  if  we  go  poking  around  in 
their  affairs. 

Now,  is  there  protection?  There  is. 
There  is  ample  protection  here  under  the 
conflict  of  interest  section  and  under  the 
gifts  section  for  anything  any  Senator 
may  do  indirectly,  secretly,  covertly,  or 
anything  you  want  to  call  it,  through  his 
wife  or  anyone  else,  which  would  demean 
or  insult  his  ofBce,  and  he  could  be  hauled 
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up  and  censured  by  the  committee  on 
anything  he  has  not  explained  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  completely  in- 
consistent with  modern  times  and  the 
relationships  between  married  couples. 
There  are  many  here  to  whom  it  means 
nothing,  but  it  does  mean  something  to 
Senators  who  have  wives  who  deeply 
resent  this  intrusion  into  their  private 
affairs.  They  are  not  Senators;  they  are 
only  wives  of  Senators.  They  are  en- 
titled to  a  personal  life,  and  whatever  is 
the  eventuation  of  that  life,  they  have 
the  right  to  choose.  The  fact  that  they 
are  married  to  us  does  not  mean  they 
should  be  subject  to  a  requirement  which 
cannot  be  performed. 

You  have  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  to 
determine  what  is  meant  by  "reason- 
able diligence,"  to  find  out 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  finish  one  sen- 
tence. I  think  the  House  definition — by 
the  way,  I  wish  Senator  Schmitt  had 
chosen  that — the  House  definition,  to  me, 
is  much  better,  even  though  it  has  been 
narrowly  restricted  by  their  own  con- 
struction. 

The  House  definition  says : 

Respecting  the  spouse  of  the  person  re- 
porting, which  Information  relates  to  Items 
under  the  constructive  control  of  such  per- 
son. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  that.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  if  you  have  a  participation 
or  any  control  aspect,  or  are  a  party  to 
it,  you  certainly  should  report  it;  but  I 
cannot  see  the  way  in  which  we  have  left 
it,  which  imposes  such  a  serious  obliga- 
tion on  individual  Senators  that  I  really 
think  it  has  an  element  in  it  of  not  only 
nonenforceability,  but  real  embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yielding  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  on  my  own  time,  if 
I  may  ask  a  couple  of  questions;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
question  and  response  be  charged 
against  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  words  "with  due  diligence" 
or  "reasonable  diligence"  or  whatever 
it  was 

Mr.  JAVITS.  "Reasonable  diligence." 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  agree  that  that 
ought  to  be  stricken;  the  reporting  in- 
dividual should  be  required  to  report 
what  he  knows. 

Second,  let  me  ask  this  question  of 
both  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York : 

It  is  true  that  the  House  used  the  con- 
cept or  the  phrase  "constructive  con- 
trol," and  we  discussed  that  briefly  in  the 
committee.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  the  House  use  of  the  words 
"constructive  control"  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary lawyer's  interpretation  of  what 
constructive  control  yould  mean.  Rather, 
based  upon  House  common  law,  so  to 


speak,  they  have  developed  an  interpre- 
tation of  what  that  means,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  test  in  the  House  is  not  control, 
not  whether  the  asset  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  reporting  spouse,  but  whether 
the  reporting  spouse  does  in  fact  accrue 
benefits  from  the  property  or  other  hold- 
ings of  the  spouse. 

Ordinarily,  any  lawyer  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  you  take  con- 
structive control,  the  reporting  Member 
would  have  to  have  control;  but  in  the 
House,  under  their  interpretation,  I  am 
advised,  they  mean  if  the  benefit  of  the 
reporting  Member's  spouse  holdings  or 
income  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
porting Member,  then  the  reporting 
Member  has  constructive  control. 

My  question  is  whether  that  would 
satisfy  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  whether 
they  would  accept  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  included  the  House  interpre- 
tation of  what  constructive  control 
meant.  I  would  find  that  acceptable 
myself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would,  if  it  was  under- 
stood— in  fact 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  just  answer  the 
question?  I  would  accept  it,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  good  solution,  provided  we  under- 
stand that  statement  of  the  husband  to 
mean  knowingly,  that  he  knowingly  ac- 
cepts the  benefits  or  the  fruits.  Then  I 
thoroughly  agree.  But  if  it  is  unknow- 
ing— let  us  assume  that  the  wife  buys  a 
painting  and  it  is  hung  in  the  home  and 
certainly  he  is  enjoying  it,  it  is  there,  but 
if  he  has  no  knowledge,  no  real  bona  fide 
knowledge  of  where  the  painting  came 
from,  or  why  it  is  there,  or  anything  like 
that,  that  would  be  something  of  a  ques- 
tion to  me. 

But  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  take 
my  chances,  and  advise  other  colleagues 
to  do  the  same,  on  the  House  language 
and  the  House  construction  of  that  lan- 
guage, because  I  believe  it  does  mean 
knowingly. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  who  has  the  floor  would 
permit  me  to  yield  on  my  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  carmot  imagine  the  more  un- 
fortunate adoption  of  any  amendment 
than  that  of  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Frankly,  to 
adopt  this  amendment  would  really  gut 
this  bill.  I  would  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  entire  rule  if  the  Schmitt 
amendment  were  adopted. 

While  there  may  be  exceptions,  there 
is  no  question  that  most  of  us  have  a 
relationship  with  our  wives  that  is  close 
and  meaningful.  Legally,  we  know  that 
what  a  wife  or  husband  has  does  affect 
the  other  spouse.  Under  the  laws  of  al- 
most every  State,  even  if  you  are  not  a 
community  property  State,  when  one 
dies  the  wife  is  entitled  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  husband's,  or  the  husband 
of  the  wife's,  estate.  So  we  do  have  a 
vested  interest.  If  we  have  children,  our 


children  are  beneficiaries  of  what  the 
wife  has  and  what  we  have. 

To  adopt  the  Schmitt  amendment 
would  mean  that  we  will  not  have  just  a 
situation  of  rich  men  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  the  Senate  will  be  composed  of 
men  with  rich  wives,  and  the  rich  wives 
will  put  their  husbands  in  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  have  a 
relationship  with  your  wife  and  not  list 
your  wife's  basic  holdings,  because  your 
wife  lives  with  you;  she  has  a  meaningful 
relationship  with  you ;  you  have  children 
in  common ;  your  expenditures  are  made 
in  common;  so  consequently  to  adopt  the 
Schmitt  amendment  would  mean  you 
are  excluding  the  wife's  holdings,  you 
are  excluding  your  wife's  interest,  and  we 
would  be  placing  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  will  have  a  loophole  so  large 
we  can  drive  a  truck  through  it.  If  all 
the  work  that  we  have  done  on  the  ethics 
code  means  anything,  we  are  completely 
undermining  it  by  the  Schmitt  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Schmitt  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  another  2  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
time  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sas- 
SER).  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  1  minute? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  important  point  is,  what  is  a  Sena- 
tor's accountability?  That  is  what  I  am 
arguing,  not  what  he  is  going  to  inherit. 
We  cannot  pry  into  relations  between 
individual  Senators  and  their  wives. 
Perhaps  Senator  Ribicoff  speaks  with 
feeling  and  warmth  about  his  relatlon- 
Fhip  with  his  wife.  But  there  happen  to 
be  almost  a  hundred  wives  involved 
here;  I  do  not  know  how  many  bache- 
lors there  are.  But  every  situation  is 
different.  We  all  understand  that  every 
situation  is  different,  and  every  Senator 
is  accountable,  and  we  say  he  has  got  to 
go  and  find  out  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence. 

This  is  not  a  Hughes  case  and  it  is  not 
a  negotiable  note.  This  is  a  relationship 
with  your  wife.  All  I  am  saying  is.  what 
is  the  Senator  accountable  for? 

As  to  despoiling  this  code,  the  fact  is 
that  under  any  one  of  those  provi- 
sions  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  One  minute? 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  any  one  of  those 
provisions,  for  gifts  or  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, the  Ethics  Committee  can  haul 
you  up  or  me  up  or  anyone  on  the  slight- 
est suspicion  he  is  doing  something  he 
should  not  do  with  his  wife.  They  have 
full  power  on  that.  That  does  not  de- 
pend upon  this  particular  provision.  This 
is  only  a  reporting  provision,  and  that 
is  where  my  disagreement  arises,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

I  suggest  the  House  provision.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  is  a  disclosure 
rule. 
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ator  yield  1 


The    PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Ser 
minute? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  n  inute  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  ne  that  the 
point  we  are  talking  abou  is  that  we 
do  not  have  any  power.  We  r  lay  think  we 
do.  and  some  Senators  may,  n  fact,  have 
power.  But  the  fact  is  thi  t  a  woman 
is  no  longer  a  man's  chatte  .  We  do  not 
have  the  right  to  tell  her  an;  'thing  about 
her  private  business.  She  ha ;  the  perfect 
right  to  tell  a  man  it  is  lone  of  his 
blamed  business.  If  a  wife  comes  into 
a  marriage  and  has  property  of  her  own, 
we  do  not  have  any  power  I  ere  to  write 
a  code  of  ethics  for  our  wii  es.  They  do 
not  have  the  power  to  put  t  on  them- 
selves. That  is  the  individi  lal  freedom 
of  an  individual  woman.  Jus  how  we  are 
supposed  to  be  criminally  lis  Die  or  liable 
under  a  code  of  ethics  for  he  conduct 
of  our  wives  is  something  I  find  some- 
what difficult  to  account  for 

Mr.  BAYH.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  a 
couple  of  minutes? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Let  me  m  ike  a  quick 
comment  to  associate  myse  i  with  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  f  roi  <x  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Loulsl  ma.  I  think 
they  are  absolutely  correct.  ]  speak  with 
some  objectivity  here,  since  I  am  not 
married  and  have  not  been  married.  I 
may  be  some  time  in  the  ful  ure.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  think  that  \  re  as  Sena- 
tors, nor  officers  or  the  empli  lyees  of  the 
Senate,  should  take  it  upon  >urs€lves  to 
commit  to  disclosure  items  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  stated  that  ext:  emely  well. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  ti  ne  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEI ;.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remainini  . 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  2  nlnutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  I  fin  3  myself  in 
a  great  quandary.  I  think  tie  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  right  wh  m  he  talks 
about  loopholes.  But  I  will  iay  as  one 
Member  of  this  body,  along  v  ith  others, 
I  have  been  very  much  conce  rned  about 
women  who  are  beginning  to  develop  as 
human  beings  in  their  own  ri  ;ht  instead 
of  being,  as  the  Senator  fron  Louisiana 
says,  treated  as  a  chattel  of  their  hus- 
bands. I  think  we  have  to  lo  »k  at  what 
this  does  to  women  as  humar  beings. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  si  iggest  that 
I  have  a  close  relationship  wil  h  my  wife. 
We  are  just  getting  ready  t  •  celebrate 
our  25th  anniversary.  I  am  pro  jd  of  every 
one  of  those  years.  But  whe  i  she  says 
to  me,  "Is  there  anything  I  c  in  do  as  a 
human  being,  as  Marvella  Bay  i,  who  was 
an  independent,  human  being  before  she 
met  Birch  Bayh?"  I  have  to  !  ay  I  think 
she  has  a  point. 

What  if  she  says  to  me,  "Hoi  ley,  I  don't 

want  what  I  inherited  from  m:  father" 

which  is  not  all  that  much— "p  ut  into  the 
CoNGREssioN.^L  RECORD  or  lii  tcd  Some- 
place." What  if  she  happens  i  o  speak  to 
an  organization  and  accept    a  fee  of 


$100?   That  is  a  matter  of  her  own 
business. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, suppose  she  says,  "Birch,  I  don't 
want  you  to  put  in  the  Record  what  is 
mine  and  what  I  have  earned."  I  must 
respect  my  fidelity  to  her  rather  than 
what  the  Senate  code  might  say.  What 
position  does  that  put  me  in  as  a  Sena- 
tor? Frankly,  I  think  I  owe  it  to  her  to 
fulfill  her  wish.  But  what  is  my  position? 
Does  that  make  me  a  violator,  subject 
to  being  drawn  up  before  the  Ethics 
Committee? 

It  is  a  real  quandary  in  my  mind.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  yielding  to  me.  Can 
somebody  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  can  resign. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  I  can  resign  and  I  can 
get  a  divorce,  too.  Does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest that?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  being  put  into  the  position  of 
doing  something  contrary  to  what  Mar- 
vella said,  he  would  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  I  know.  Frankly,  if 
she  feels  strongly  about  this,  as  a  woman, 
not  necessarily  as  my  wife  but  as  a  wom- 
an, I  owe  it  to  her.  What  I  want  to  know 
on  the  other  side  of  this  Is  having  made 
that  decision  and  bare  my  chest  here, 
how  much  trouble  am  I  getting  into  with 
the  Ethics  Committee?  I  really  want  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  it  is  unrealistic 
to  presume  that  one  spouse  does  not  have 
an  interest  in  the  other  spouse's  assets. 
There  may  be  rare  cases  when  they  do 
not.  But  usually  they  do  have  an  Interest 
because,  a.s  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said,  they  have  survivor's  rights,  in- 
heritance rights.  So  we  are  providing  a 
disclosure  law  and  whether  the  Member 
be  a  man  or  a  woman,  suppose  a  spouse 
is  worth  $2  or  $3  million  and  is  trading 
in  the  stock  market  regularly,  has  invest- 
ments and  various  assets.  The  other 
spouse  is  a  Member,  casting  votes,  and 
also  a  beneficiary  of  the  investments  and 
the  money,  the  assets  and  the  returns,  of 
the  activities  of  the  spouse  who  is  not  a 
Member.  It  would  be  naive  to  suggest  that 
the  spouse  who  was  a  Member  did  not 
have  any  Interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
spouse  who  was  not  a  Member. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  disclosure  of  what 
the  spouse  was  doing  if  the  spouse  were 
wealthy  may  be  much  more  important 
than  what  the  Member  was  doing  if  the 
Member  did  not  have  any  money. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  right  and 
I  admitted  that  loophole.  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
said.  Will  somebody  answer  my  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  much  trouble  will 
this  cause  me?  Will  somebody  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  CLARK.  One  minute  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  If  this 
body  really  believes  that  disclosure  is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  a  code  of 
ethics,  as  several  people  here  have  said, 
then  certainly  we  must  understand  that 
to  pass  this  amendment  destroys  the 
disclosure  provision,  because  the  transfer 
of  unlimited  amounts  of  funds  could  be 
made  from  one  spouse  to  another  to 
evade  disclosure.  This  resolution  deals 
with  spouses  by  the  way,  not  wives.  Ob- 
viously, if  this  amendment  passes,  one 
could  transfer  unlimited  amounts  of 
money,  and  one  could  take  in  unlimited 
amounts  of  money,  without  any  disclo- 
sure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Clearly,  the  case  would 
be  that  we  would  have  no  real  disclosure 
provision. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question  from  someone  who  has  been 
involved  in  this?  What  the  Senator  says 
is  true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  A  Member  has  to  make  the 
decision  of  whether  he  will  let  his  wife 
be  an  individual  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 

have  order  in  the  Senate.  Who  yields 

time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 

moment. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  reach  a 
compromise.  I  ask  that  the  following 
modification  to  my  amendment  be  made, 
essentially  taking  the  words  of  the  House 
House:  On  line  3  of  my  amendment, 
after  the  comma  after  the  word  "but"  in- 
sert 'only  that  information  which  re- 
lates to  items  under  the  constructive  con- 
trol of  such  individual."  This  would  put 
us  in  line  with  the  House  and  with  the 
legislative  record  established  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection    to    the    modification    of    the 
amendment? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  objection 
lie 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest  

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  an  objection  lie  to 
this,  Mr.  President?  He  has  not  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Senate  has  taken  action  on  this  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Sena- 
tor to  introduce  an  Identical  amendment 
such  as  the  one  he  has  modified  and  ask 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  it  immediately  fol- 
lowing this?  Is  that  within  his  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  could 
do  this  by  unanimous  consent  or  offer  it 
as  an  amendment  at  the  end  of  the  time 
remaining. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  So  if  unanimous  consent 
is  ruled  accurate,  which  apparently  it  is, 
then  it  can  take  the  Senate  another  vote 
to  let  our  distinguished  colleague  have 
his  right  to  change  the  amendment.  Is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  an  additional  vote.  That  is  accurate. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
half  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAICER.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  were  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  pending  by  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  is  it  in  order 
now  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  immediately  recognized  to  introduce 
a  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator could  ask  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  recog- 
nized for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objections? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  object  pending 
an  inquiry. 

Is  it  the  suggestion  of  the  minority 
leader  that  this  be  a  withdrawal  and  a 
brandnew  amendment,  with  different 
language? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  in 
furtherance  of  the  query  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  I  inquired  whether,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  were  to 
withdraw  this  amendment,  he  could, 
without  unanimous  consent,  introduce 
an  identical  amendment  with  language 
to  amend  this  one  were  It  not  for  the 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  have  not.  Unani- 
mous consent  was  granted  to  take  up 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  use 
his  microphone? 

Mr.  BAKER.  V/hat  the  minority  leader 
is  asking  for  is  an  order  saying  that,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  withdraws 
his  amendment  and  introduces  another 
amendment  In  identical  form  except  for 
the  changed  language,  he  will  next  be 
recognized  so  we  can  proceed  with  him. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  guess  he  has  the  right 
to  withdraw. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Chair 
that  there  will  be  a  2-hour  limit  on  that 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  that 
would  be  his  wish? 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  We  have  generated 
enough  interest  here.  It  would  possibly 
take  2  hours,  but  I  think  another  half- 
hour  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sume I  have  l'/2  minutes  left.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
legislation  if  the  committee  believes — 
and  if  so,  I  would  like  to  have  the  au- 
thority cited — that  this  provision  that  we 
are  questioning  now  is  enforceable? 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  have  been  several 
State  statutes  requiring  spouses'  disclo- 
sure which  have  been  upheld. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  those  pertain  to 
someone  who  is  not  a  Senator  and  not 
an  employee  of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     84,    AS    MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  get  this  matter  to  a  conclusion,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  amendment  No.  84,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  back  his 
time?  He  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  proposes  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  number  84  as 
modified; 

On  page  10,  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out  "of 
the  spouse  or  dependents  of  that  Individual" 
and  Insert  "of  his  or  her  spouse  and  depend- 
ents But,  only  with  respect  to  that  Informa- 
tion which  relates  to  Items  under  the  con- 
structive control  of  such  Individual. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  of  1  hour,  equally  divided.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes and  win  yield  2  minutes  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  accept, 
as  the  construction  of  this  amendment, 
the  construction  placed  upon  it  in  the 
other  body  as  read  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  accept  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  that  Is  accepted,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  It  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  that  Is  not  what  Is  in 
the  House  amendment.  If  it  Is  to  be 
accepted  in  accordance  with  the  House, 


the  entire  language  of  the  House  should 
be  accepted  and  that  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  did  not  presume  to 
say  that  it  is  exactly  the  language.  It 
reflects  the  language  used  by  the  House. 

Does  the  Senator  have  the  House  bill 
in  front  of  him?  I  read  from  It:  "Each 
report  shall  also  contain  information 
listed  in  paragraphs  2  through  5  of  tills 
part  B  respecting  the  spouse  of  the  per- 
son reporting" — and  this  is  the  essential 
language — "which  information  relates  to 
items  under  the  constructive  control  of 
such  person." 

I  wish  to  have  the  Senator  from  New 
York  comment  once  again.  I  think  this 
esentially  removes  the  difficulty  that  he 
and  I  have  seen  in  the  language  in  the 
pending  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield, 
it  seems  that  way  to  me,  and  also,  If,  as 
I  hope  it  will  be,  it  is  acceptable  to  strike 
that  part  of  page  12,  lines  8  to  10,  which 
deals  with  seeking  to  get  the  Information. 
It  would  then  read,  if  Senator  Nelson 
accepts  it  and  it  is  acceptable  to  my 
other  colleagues,  "An  individual  only  Is 
required  to  report  information  within 
his  knowledge." 

If  that  would  be  acceptable,  then  I 
think  we  have  settled  the  best  way  we 
can  this  particular  controversy. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  want 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  BEDEN.  No,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  if  he  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  What  happens  in  the  in- 
stance where  a  Senator  does  not  have 
constructive  control  of  his  wife? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  that  we  have 
that  problem  In  forcing  the  ethics  code 
on  anyone  outside  this  body.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  mentioned 
that  earlier  today.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  the  Ethics  Committee  is  going  to 
have  to  wrestle  with  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  whether  we  do,  in  fact,  have 
any  control  over  former  members,  for- 
mer spouses,  separated  spouses,  and  so 
on.  I  do  not  have  an  answer  to  that.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  lawyer  in  this  body  at  the  present 
time  has  an  answer  to  that  question. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment,  •  this  substitute  form  of  an 
amendment,  is  to  insure  that  the  am- 
biguity of  the  resolution  that  has  been 
proposed  is  removed,  with  the  under- 
standing, of  course,  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  has  sufficient  authority  to 
prevent  the  situations  arising  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
envisioned.  I  hope  that  he  will  accept 
the  Ethics  Committee's  charter  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think.  If  I  have  a  few 
minutes,  what  has  to  be  imderstood  here 
is  that  the  House,  In  using  its  language, 
has  been  following  Its  experience.  Its  in- 
terpretation found  in  its  own  disclosure 
form.  That  is  the  House  Interpretation 
of  the  term  constructive  control  as  con- 
tained in  its  own  disclosure. 
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An  Interest  is  In  the 
Ing  Individual  "If  the 
the  interest  would 
the  reporting  individual 
the  absence  of  a  specific 
slon  agreement,  the  interes 
or   dependent   are 
trolled  by  the  reporting 

What  this  Senator  feels 
those  circumstances,  when 
interest  by  the  husband 
property,   for  conflict  of 
poses,  the  wife's  Interest 
the  same  as  the  husband's, 
the  husband  acts  on  any 
is  a  potential  conflict  of 
beneflts  the  wife  beneflts 
fits  their  children.  I  do  no 
can  have  an  ethics  code  if 
to  exclude  the  wife  when 
terest  in  common. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  done , 
majority  leader,  with  the 
has  done  and  those  in  this 
that  something  should  be 
as  well  go  home  and  forg^ 
measiu-e.  We  cannot  have 
excluding  the  wife  when 
would  have  a  constructive 
children,  in  common,  have 
tive  beneflt  from   the  wif; 
That  is  the  basic  issue  that 
Mr.   SCHMITT.   If  they 
common,  they  are  going  to 
der  the  provisions  of  this 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  not 
of  held   in  common.   In  a 
property  State,  it  is  consid 
common,  but  there  are  not 
mimlty  property  State.  A 
her  Individual  property  in 
so  can  the  husband.  But  I 
derstand  that  there  is  a 
interest  that  one  spouse  has 
erty  of  another  spouse.  I 
about  New  Mexico.  I  do  no' 
the  law  of  New  Mexico  is, 
that  in  the  law  of  Connecticut 
certain  rights  one  has   In 
property.   In  other  words, 
leave  a  will  in  the  State  of 
and  exclude  your  wife  from 
eflciary  In  your  will  and  the 
exclude  the  husband  In  her 

You    also    cannot 
Children  have  rights. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is 
the  husband  reports  his  p 
the  wife  need  not  report 
instances,    the    wife    could 
property  than  the  husband 
does  not  disclose.  The  wife 
lionaire    and    the    husband 
pauper.  So  the  husband 
no  property  except  my  salait' 

But  meanwhile,  the  wife 
with  the  substantial  Interest, 
is  stocks,  whether  it  is  bond; 
Is  a  farm,  whether  It  is  real 
other  investment. 

So  I  do  not  see  how  we 
ethics  code  and  a  disclosure 
ing  the  property  of  the  wife. 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  But  in 
whether  it  Is  constructive 
where  the  Senator  has  an  in 
wife's  assets,  they  will  be  d, 
are  only  excluding  the  othei 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  the 
are  not.  There  could  not  be 
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control  for  the  wife's  property,  because 
when  she  dies,  whether  she  excludes 
them  or  not,  he  will  get  a  one-third  in- 
terest in  her  estate. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  But  there  are  options 
open,  I  believe,  probably  in  every  State. 
Some  can  be  closed,  but  not  all.  That  is 
something  we  cannot  treat,  I  do  not 
think,  in  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Sentaor  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  will  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  then  the 
Senator  from  Utah  wanted  1  minute,  and 
then  I  will  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  comment  I  have  Is 
the  same  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  was 
about  to  make,  I  believe. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
brought  up  the  point  that  this  whole  pro- 
vision was  unfair  to  women.  I  believe 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
gone  through,  and  the  provisions  he  was 
just  talking  about,  take  it  for  granted 
there  will  never  be  anything  but  men 
sitting  in  this  body. 

This  is  the  most  sexist  provision  of  the 
whole  code. 

What  happens  If  a  woman  is  elected  to 
this  body  and  the  man  says,  "I  am  not 
going  to  leave  my  Job  with  General 
Motors,  I  refuse  to  disclose  anything." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Would  not  have  to. 
We  made  provision  for  this  particular 
rule,  that  the  Income  of  a  spouse  would 
be  excluded  with  respect  to  earned  in- 
come. If  we  have  a  wife  or  a  husband 
who  is  working  for  General  Motors,  if 
she  earns  more  than  $1,000,  she  does  not 
have  to  report  her  income  or  leave  her 
job.  but  merely  say  she  works  for  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  is  taking 
it  for  granted  the  Senator  is  going  to  be 
a  man.  I  am  saying  there  is  a  possibility, 
although  it  seems  Improbable,  that  there 
might  one  day  be  another  woman  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  if  it  is  a  woman 
Senator,  she  will  have  to  list  her  hus- 
band's property. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  I  suggest  that  if  he 
says  "no"  that  there  is  not  any  court  in 
the  land  that  would  make  either  side 
disclose  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
myself. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  left 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
three  minutes  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  28  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Twenty-eight? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
yielded  himself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. I  was  discussing  another  amend- 
ment coming  up  tomorrow. 

Did  the  Senator  carry  on  a  dialog  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  respecting 
Incorporating  the  House  language  "con- 
structive control"  into  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  me  put  It  this  way. 


if  there  is  an  inclination  to  handle  this 
matter  based  on  the  House  approach,  I 
think  it  could  be  done  provided  In  the 
amendment  we  used  the  Interpretation 
the  House  has  developed,  and  not  merely 
the  House  language  contained  in  the 
House  rule;  because,  the  House  rule  is 
based  on  experience  and  the  common  law 
of  the  House  as  interpreted  in  their  dis- 
closure law. 

I  think  there  is  an  amendment  that 
the  staff  has  drafted  that  Incorporates 
the  House  Interpretation  of  the  House 
rule.  I  think  if  the  chairman  was  inter- 
ested in  going  ahead  with  language  com- 
parable to  that  used  by  the  House  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  drawn  by  the 
staff,  we  are  talking  about  something 
else. 

There  Is  a  sense  of  fairness  and  a  sense 
of  comity.  But  not  the  language  that  was 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico without  the  House  interpretation  that 
they  have  had  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut who  is  on  the  committee,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  his  work  on  the  Water- 
gate disclosure,  in  my  judgment,  the  best 
informed  Member  on  this  question, 
would  the  Senator  find  acceptable  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  with  the  language  In 
accordance  with  the  dialog  just  con- 
cluded by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes,  I  personally 
would,  because  I  think  here  we  have  a 
provision  which  deals  with  a  situation 
where  the  wife  Is  completely  separate 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  separate  the  wife's 
separate  property.  But  If  there  Is  a  bene- 
fit to  the  husband  by  the  enhancement  of 
the  wife's  property  then  it  would  be 
covered  by  the  House  rule  as  Interpreted 
by  the  House. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wonder  If  I  could  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  cannot  hear  on  his  side 
of  the  Chamber  and  I  can  hardly  hear  up 
here. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  first  that  for 
the  last  2  or  3  hours  I  have  been  saying 
to  everyone  who  inquired  that  the  major- 
ity leader  was  suggesting  that  we  would 
conclude  at  8  o'clock.  I  know  a  number 
of  people  are  relying  upon  that  estimate. 

Between  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  myself  we  still  have  about  45 
minutes.  I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  those 
Members  who  relied  upon  the  8  o'clock 
time. 

My  Inquiry  Is  this,  we  may  be  near  a 
position  of  compromise  if  the  language 
"due  diligence"  was  removed  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  we  Incorporate  as  a  substitute,  or  as 
a  part  of  the  amendment  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  The  ideas  we  have 
been  discussing.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  be  prepared  to  accept  that? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Based  on  the  discus- 
sion we  have  had  now,  I  would  be  willing 
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to  accept  that  with,  of  course,  the  proviso 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  legislative 
history  that  is  established  by  the  House. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  explains  the  purpose.  I  will 
read  very  slowly  so  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
win  see  whether  It  is  satisfactory,  and 
this  carries  out  the  House  common  law 
and  also  the  House  language. 

On  page  10,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  : 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (a)  (3)  and 
subparagraphs  (d)  to  (J)  of  paragraph  2, 
a  reporting  Individual  shall  also  report  the 
interest  of  the  spouse  or  dependents  of  that 
Individual  If  such  Interests  are  within  the 
constructive  control  of  the  reporting  In- 
dividual. For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, an  Interest  Is  in  the  constructive 
control  of  the  reporting  Individual  If  the 
enhancement  of  the  Interest  will  substan- 
tially beneflt  the  reporting  Individual.  Nor- 
mally, in  the  absence  of  specific  property 
division  agreements,  the  Interests  of  a 
spouse  or  dependent  are  constructively  con- 
trolled by  the  reporting  Individual. 

So  there  they  Interpret  "constructive" 
to  make  sure  It  covers  the  sitatlon  where 
the  Senator  does,  by  the  enhancement 
of  that  property,  get  a  beneflt. 

That  way,  If  the  wife  makes  money  In 
stock  transactions  or  real  estate  and  you 
occupy  the  same  house  and  she  Is  con- 
tributing to  running  your  home  and  your 
automobile  and  sending  the  kids  to 
school  or  college,  then  certainly  you  are 
getting  a  beneflt. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  rich 
women  who  marry  poor  men,  who  have 
the  money,  who  send  the  kids  to  college, 
who  buy  the  homes,  who  buy  the  clothes. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  can  "be  said  that 
the  Senator  is  not  Involved  because  all 
the  largess  of  the  family  is  coming 
from  the  wife. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  amendment  does  not  include 
earned  income  of  a  wife? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  perplexed  about 
that.  How  about  the  situation  in  which 
the  wife  Is  a  partner  in  a  law  flrm  or 
the  wife  has  any  business  interest?  Or, 
how  about  a  situation  in  which  the 
spouse — he  or  she — is  a  partner  in  a  law 
flrm?  Obviously,  there  is  that  practical 
conflict.  If  we  are  going  to  report,  why 
do  we  not  report  that? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  have  arranged 
that.  Let  us  say  there  is  a  Senator  whose 
wife  is  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  in  the  real 
estate  business;  she  has  an  Independent 
career  and  an  independent  profession. 
As  part  of  a  law  firm,  she  is  entitled,  and 
the  law  firm  is  entitled,  to  a  sense  of  pri- 
vacy as  to  who  their  clients  are,  because 
there  is  a  confidential  relationship. 

We  know  from  the  disclosure  state- 
ment that  the  person  is  a  i>artner  in 
Jones  and  Smith  and  that  her  income 
from  the  law  firm  is  more  than  $1,000. 
The  husband  lists  the  wife  as  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Jones  and  Smith,  earning 
in  excess  of  $1,000.  We  know  that  she 
has  a  substantial  Interest  in  this  law  firm. 
If  this  law  firm  Is  representing  clients 
with  Federal  business.  Federal  legislation, 


or  lobbying,  then  It  Is  open  notice  to  the 
entire  world,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  that  there  may  be  a 
situation  that  involves  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

There  is  a  difference  In  a  wife  earn- 
ing money  independently.  In  this  modem 
era.  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
separate  and  ai>art  from  the  interest  of 
a  husband  who  gets  a  beneflt  from  a 
wife's  earnings  and  the  wife's  Interest  or 
the  wife's  property  which  devolves  upon 
him. 

This  should  apply  to  a  woman  who  has 
a  separate  profession  or  an  independent 
business.  We  are  not  going  to  exclude 
them  and  prevent  them  from  working 
and  pursuing  their  profession. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  answer.  I  think  it  is  still  awfully 
cloudy.  The  answer  is  accurate  and  to 
the  point,  but  I  question  the  legitimacy 
of  the  definition. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  You  have  to  draw 
lines  all  over,  and  you  never  can  flnd 
the  perfect  answer  or  the  perfect  solu- 
tion. 

While  there  are  this  many  Senators 
in  the  Chamber,  I  point  out  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  any  part  of  this  rule. 
I  wish  the  Senate  would  not  have  any 
part  of  this  rule.  But  if  we  are  embarked 
upon  a  rule,  let  us  do  the  best  job  we 
can. 

Of  the  100  Senators,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  have  a  problem.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  I  have  been  ap- 
proached by  practically  every  Senator, 
and  each  has  a  legitimate  complaint. 
That  is  why  I  have  said  to  both  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
that  I  hope  that  once  this  rule  is  adopt- 
ed and  established,  we  would  then  pro- 
ceed statutorily  to  try  to  straighten  this 
out,  to  have  the  same  rules  apply  to  the 
judicial  branch,  the  legislative  branch, 
and  the  executive  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Right  now,  we  have  a  hodge- 
podge situation  in  which  the  House  has 
one  rule,  the  Senate  has  another  rule, 
the  judiciary  has  another  rule,  and  an- 
other rule  pertains  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

I  believe  that  anyone  working  for  the 
Federal  Government,  irrespective  of 
which  branch,  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  and  regulations,  and  I  hope 
we  can  straighten  out  this  matter.  But 
right  now  we  are  Involved  in  adopting 
a  rule  that  will  be  the  basis  of  a  code 
of  ethics  for  this  body,  and  we  are  trying 
to  do  the  best  job  we  can. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  have  some 
time,  or  will  someone  yield  me  3  or  4 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  had  previously  com- 
mitted myself  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  Senator  Bayh  wishes 
to  be  heard,  I  will  stand  by. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  trying  to  work 
out  this  matter.  The  provisions  which 
is  speclfled  by  Senator  Schmitt's  amend- 
ment is  now  the  House  provisions.  The 


Senate  can  take  our  word  for  that.  It 
is  the  House  provision — it  is  the  syntax — 
to  adjust  to  the  terms  of  our  measure. 

What -is  desired  is  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  House  provision  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  sought  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  statute,  because 
this  is  what  It  is  for  us.  Like  any  other 
opinion,  it  is  not  of  a  nature  which 
should  be  statutory;  but  Senator  Schbhtt 
has  accepted  the  construction  of  the 
House. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  that  we  fought  this  one 
out  in  the  committee,  and  I  am  not  sen- 
sitive about  it.  We  are  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  resolve  what  many  Members — 
and  I  think  we  now  realize  how  many 
Members — consider  a  real  dilemma.  The 
language  which  is  not  of  a  statutory 
nature  is  the  last  sentence : 

Normally,  In  the  absence  of  specific  prop- 
erty division  agreements,  the  interests  of  a 
spouse  or  dependent  are  constructively  con- 
trolled by  the  reporting  Individual. 

That  is  only  an  example  which  judges 
give  and  others  of  us  give  when  making 
an  opinion,  but  we  do  not  say  that  that 
Is  the  rule,  either  way — yes  or  no.  So 
as  to  that  part  of  this  Interpretation 
which  reads  like  a  rule  and  is  a  rule, 
and  which  many  man  can  understand,  I 
have  no  objection  to  incorporating  it,  If 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin desires.  But  I  do  not  think  this  sen- 
tence belongs,  because  it  says  that  nor- 
mally it  allows  of  exceptions.  Therefore, 
what  is  your  guideline? 

In  my  judgment,  this  has  to  be  precise 
enough  to  be  a  guide  to  Members  who 
are  going  to  do  the  reporting. 

So,  in  conclusion,  my  feeling  is  that 
if  you  eliminate  that  sentence — "nor- 
mally" Is  hardly  a  statutory  word — then 
I  would  see  no  reason  why  what  Senator 
ScHMiTT  has  said  he  will  take  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  incorporated  In  the  rule. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Even  if  this  were  de- 
leted from  the  rule,  would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  be  willing  to  accept  tiiLs  in- 
terpretation? That 'is  the  Interpretation 
the  House  places  upon  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  accepted  the  whole 
interpretation  of  the  House.  The  only 
question  is,  if  we  write  it  in  the  rule  and 
the  House  tomorrow  says  something  else 
is  "normally"  or  we  say  something  else 
is  "normally,"  we  have  changed  this  rule. 
This  way,  by  omitting  it,  we  accept  the 
situation  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
following  the  House.  It  Is  the  under- 
standing in  the  colloquy,  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  this  rule.  We  take  this  Interpre- 
tation as  it  pertains  to  the  rule  we  are 
accepting,  even  If  we  delete  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  understood  now. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  sentence  you  can  live  with  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis.  What  is  normal  today 
might  not  be  normal  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  be  willing  to 
delete  that  sentence  on  the  proviso  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  be  willing, 
for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  to 
agree  that  this  is  how  we  interpret  it  at 
the  present  time. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  Is  OK. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  If  that 
I  would  hope,  and  I  antlclp4te 
House,    through    its 
place  their  rule  in  statutory 

We  will  be  faced  in  the 
time  in  September  with 
the  House  bill  or  a  bill  that 
I  would  hope  again — and  I 
our  committee — and  I  wou 
leadership   to   place  us   in 
adopt  niles  and  regulations 
form  which  pertain  to  all 
government. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  say  to  the 
and  I  do  not  disagree,  and 
will  be  able  to  work,  on 
that  as  cooperatively  as  we 

May  I  also  make  clear  that 
stood.  If  Senator  Ribicoff 
bear  with  me.  If  Senator 
agreeable,  not  that  he  Is 
Senate,  but  I  think  we  are 
and  people  are  listening 
listening  to  me,  that  we 
Question  of  reasonable  diligence 
12,  and  that  we  deal  with  thl ; 
tion  on  page  21  as  we  have 
this  debate.  That  would 
of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  think 
me.  I  say  to  the  Senator  fron' 
is  that  we  put  this  clause 
reouest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 
ate  will  Diea.se  be  in  order. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD 
dent,  may  we  have  order? 
effort  here  being  made  to  wotk 
to  resolve  this  amendment, 
we  are  close  to  It.  I  hope  the 
insi.<;t  on  order  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  think  we 
away  from  the  propo.«!al  of 
from  New  Mexico,  and  now 
to  another  section. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thought  it 
stood  when  we  were  discussin  r 
Senator  Nelson  that  all  the 
hang  toeeth»>r  as  dkposine  of 
i.-ssue.  and  Senator  Neison 
sorrv  he  Is  not  here— hut  he 
this  oue'^tlon  of  exerclslre 
Igence  should  be  omitted,  and 
Inplv  permittlne  vour  spou.se 
pift  made  no  sense.  So  if  we 
to  dispose  of  it.  let  us 
whole  thlnp. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Senator 
hTe.  and  so  far  as  a  Hft.  is 
that  1<?  of  no  concern  But  " 
within  his  knowledee."  that 
pnjlded    bv    whatever    Sena  tot 
thinks. 

Mr.  NFI.SON.  That  is  twlc« 
Members  have  said  "Senator 
not  here." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  was  lookfn 
cockpit  and  the  Senator  was 
cocknlt.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  NEI,SON.  I  had  express, 
.sonal  opinion  on  the  phrase 
bv  the  Senator  from  New 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  am  sorry 
hear  it. 

Mr.    NELSON.    The    "due 
nhrase.   I  think,   is   a  value 
thing.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
Somebodv  might  say.  "I  was 
gent."  and  it  cannot  be  disputed 
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with  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  does  not  bother  me 
me  at  all  to  delete  that  section  on  page 
12,  subsection  (e) .  I  think  the  important 
provisions  are  those  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  seek  to 
work  his  will  on  page  10,  after  line  21. 
That  is  what  is  of  concern. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
agreed  on  all  of  those  things. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  amendments  may  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Do  we  know  what 
these  amendments  are' 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  These  are  the  amend- 
ments we  Just  discussed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  was  making  a  tele- 
phone call  so  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  just  discussed  three 
amendments:  One  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor ScHMiTT  with  the  last  sentence 
omitted;  the  other  amendments  relate 
to  the  gift  business,  page  21,  line  4.  and 
the  last  amendment  strikes  out  this 
clause  after  the  semicolon  on  page  12 
lines  8  through  10. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  May  I  suggest  since  it 
Is  8:25  p.m.  and  we  are  dealing  with  very 
complex  problems,  that  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  put  It  together  In  this  way  with- 
out anybody  seeing  It,  that  we  adjourn 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  leader  and  have  this  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business  when  we  come 
back.  Then  we  can  let  the  staffs  work  out 
the  language  on  the  basis  of  the  col- 
loquy: Senator  Nelson's  staff.  Senator 
Clark's  staff.  Senator  ScHMrri's  staff. 
Senator  Javits'  staff,  and  my  staff.  Let 
us  put  this  all  in  language  and  tie  it  to- 
gether and  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
in  the  morning  to  take  a  look  at  It. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Well  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senate  please  be  In  order  and  will  the 
Senators  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Ls  all  right  If  we  are 
agreed.  Nobody  Is  trying  to  rush  any- 
thing through  on  language.  But  if  we  are 
agreed,  let  me  restate  what  I  understand 
to  be  our  agreement:  That  the  Schmitt 
amendment  will  be  amended  to  Include 
the  constructive  control  provisions,  that 
Is  their  Interpretation  which  Senator 
Ribicoff  has  read,  except  for  the  last 
sentence,  the  last  sentence  reading 
"Normally.  In  the  absence  of  specific 
property  divisions  agreements,  the  in- 
terests of  a  spouse  or  dependent  are  con- 
structlvelv  controlled  by  the  reporting 
individual."  That  Is  stricken. 

Second,  we  are  agreed  that  page  12. 
lines  8  to  10,  after  the  semicolon,  deal- 
ing with  reasonable  diligence,  reading  as 
follows: 

however.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  report- 
ing individual  to  exercise  reasonable  dili- 
gence to  obtain  the  Information  necessary 
to  comply  with  this  rule. 


diligence" 
ludgment 
idee  that, 
dulv  dili- 
I  agree 


That  is  to  be  stricken. 
At  page  21,  line  24- 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Hold  it  just  a  second. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  want 
me  to  wait? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  it. 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Page  21,   line   24,   the 
words  "or  knowllngly  permit  his  spouse 
or  dependent  to  accept,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly," be  stricken. 

If  we  understand  each  other  on  that 
score  as  to  the  drafting,  and  so  on,  I 
have  no  quarrel. 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that  agreement.  Also  I  do  hope  we  realize 
that,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
mentioned,  in  striking  a  sentence,  the 
last  sentence  of  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  we  are  doing  so 
in  order  to  not  unduly  restrict  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  rule.  Is  that  the  imder- 
standlng  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  understanding  is  we 
are  accepting  that  statement,  that  is 
"normally,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
Droperty  division  agreements,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  spouse  or  the  dependent  are 
construotivelv  controlled  by  the  renort- 
ing  individual."  which  is  the  understand- 
ine  now  as  we  adont  this  rule. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  first  two  provi- 
sions would  be  acceptable.  T  do  not  know 
about  Senator  Clark. 

On  page  21.  line  24,  to  strike  "or  know- 
ingly permit  his  spouse  or  dependent  to 
accept,"  I  can  see  striking  that  out.  but 
I  do  not  see  striking  out  "directly  or 
Indirectlv." 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  that  was  an 
inadvertent   Inclusion   bv  the   Senator 

from  N*»'«'  YorV 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment savs  T  read  the  "dlrectlv  or  Indi- 
rectlv." aithoueh  it  l.s  not  In  mv  amend- 
ment, so  T  do  not  strike  It. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  that  aereerj 
^hv  can  we  not  lust  do  It  and  that  ends 
^hat  has  alreadv  taken  2  hours  o' 
dobnte? 

Mr.  ■RTRTrovp  Mav  T  snv  to  the  Sen- 
ator froni  New  VorV 

nrUTi    the  .Qpnqtnr  from   New  VnrV    Wa 
Vinirp    roQphp'^    ocTTPpmertt    herp    ot>    t^P 

fn  nfVip^  maffprQ  frtmnrrotr 

trp    AMENDMTSNT    VO.    92 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  send  the 
two  addition^'l  amendments  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  thev  be  reported. 

Th»  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ohip.?tlon  to  considering  the  amendments 
en  bloc?  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr. 
Schmitt)  for  hlro.self  and  Mr.  jAvrrs  pro- 
poses an  unorlnted  amendment  number  92. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  delete  lines  8  through  12. 

On  page  10,  line  13,  delete  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(c)  (1)". 

On  page  10.  after  line  21,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing n°w  para(jraph : 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(a)(3)  and  subparagraphs  (d)  through  (J) 
of  paragraph  (2)  a  reporting  Individual  shall 
also  report  the  Interests  of  the  spouse  or 
dependents  of  that  Individual  If  such  In- 
terests are  within  the  constructive  control 
of  the  reporting  Individual.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  an  Interest  Is  In  the 
constructive  control  of  a  reporting  Individ- 
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ual  if  the  enhancement  of  the  Interest  would 
substantially  benefit  the  reporting  individ- 
ual. 

On  page  21,  line  24,  strike  the  words  "or 
linowlngly  permit  his  spouse  or  dependent 
to  accept,". 

On  page  12,  line  8,  strike  all  after  the 
semicolon  to  the  end  of  (e)  and  Insert  a 
period. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Schmitt  has  sent  up  his  amendment  as 
a  modification  to  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  amendments  from 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  are  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  with 
this  amendment  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment change  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  with  the  last  sentence 
stricken 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  three  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  anything  further? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  us  vote  on  them 
all  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  anything  further? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  Do  I  have  30  sec- 
onds? I  will  yield  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  if  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  imderstand  what  these  three 
amendments  contain  but  I  know  I  do  not, 
and  I  sat  here  and  tried  to  listen  intently. 

I,  therefore,  think  that  the  suggestion 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  made  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  we  recess  until  to- 
morrow and  have  an  opportunity  to  di- 
gest that  which  has  been  proposed  rather 
than  being  asked  to  accept  three  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  be  followed,  and  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  we 
proceed  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thins  that  is  fair.  We 
understand  one  another,  and  I  think  that 
in  all  fairness  to  the  clerk  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  we  should  incorporate 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  one  amend- 
ment and  print  it  tonight.  Everyone  will 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  it,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  can  accept  it  to- 
morrow if  it  carries  out  our  intention,  if 
it  is  satisfactory  to  Senators  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  said  be- 
fore and  repeat,  we  are  not  yet  in  agree- 
ment. We  have  been  debating  it.  That 
suggestion  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  that  suggestion  if  my  amendment  be- 
comes the  pending  business  tomorrow 
when  we  again  treat  resolution  110. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  the 
pending  business  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  for  unanimous  consent  to  make 
this  the  pending  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the  pend- 
ing business  now.  If  we  go  out  tonight  it 
will  be  automatically  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

TIME-LIMITATION   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
pending  amendment,  which  has  really 
been  almost  worked  out,  of  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Schmitt  and 
Mr.  Nelson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  be  able  to  submit  this 
amendment  for  printing  tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  So  it  will  be  in  the 
Record  for  the  entire  Senate  to  see,  in- 
stead of  bringing  up  an  imprinted 
amendment  tomorrow,  and  our  respec- 
tive staffs  will  draw  this  up  and  submit 
it  to  the  clerk  so  it  can  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  discuss  with 
the  majority  leader  the  request  of  mak- 
ing my  amendment  No.  134  the  pending 
business  when  we  adjourn  this  evening. 

I  wonder  if  we  may  include  the  pro- 
vision that  my  amendment  134  will  be- 
come the  pending  business  when  this  is 
disposed  of? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Chamber  please  be  in  order?  Members 
please  take  their  seats. 

The  pending  request  is  the  request 
from  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Is  there  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hear  that  restated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  the 
amendment,  the  three  amendments,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  hear  the  majority  leader.  Is 
there  to  be  a  time  limitation  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  this 
amendment,  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  do  we  start? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  time  do  we 
start  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  12  o'clock. 

Ml".  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  it  at  1  p.m.? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  n  there  is  a  vote. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  there  is  a 
vote.  They  have  about  worked  it  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  may  be  some 
kind  of  vote.  I  am  like  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  still  do  not  understand  what 
these  three  amendments  do.  There 
seems  to  be  agreement  among  three, 
four,  or  five  Senators  here.  I  think  there 
should  be  enough  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  have  any  objection  to  it,  but 
there  should  be  enough  time  for  us  to 
look  at  it.  I  suggest  that  Senators  leave 
the  time  limitation  go  and  make  it  the 
pending  business  and  then  probably  get 
the  hours  agreement  tomorrow  after  we 
have  a  little  time  to  look  at  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  there  is  1  hour 
time  limitation  on  this  amendment  but 
under  the  resolution  both  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  may  yield 
time  from  the  time  on  the  resolution  to 
any  Senator  on  any  amendment.  If  any 
Senator  wants  more  time  than  1  hour, 
we  can  arrange  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  meet  at  12 
o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Meet  at  12 
o'clock. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS   UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT   AMENDMENTS 
OP  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    STEVENS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  amendment 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Stevens  be  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment  No.  134. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sarbanes".  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   153 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  the  amendment  which  really 
amounts  to  amendments  en  bloc  which 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr. 
Nelson. 

I  send  them  to  the  desk.  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  they  be  pointed 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC|3l 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  f  ollotvs 

On  page  10,  delete  lines  8  through 

On  page  10,  line  13,  delete 
sert  Inlleu  thereof  "(c)  (1)" 

On  page  10,  after  line  21 
ing  new  paragraph : 

"(2)    For    the   purposes   of 
(a)  (3)   and  subparagraphs  (d) 
of   paragraph    (2)    a    reportlnk 
shall  also  report  the  Interests  i  >i 
or  dependents  of  that  Indlvldui  a 
terests  are  within  the  constnttlve 
of  the  reporting  Individual.  For 
of  this  subparagraph,  an 
constructive  control  of  a  repoijtlng 
ual  If  the  enhancement  of  the 
substantially  benefit  the  reporting 
ual. 

On   page   12,  line   8,  delete 
however.   It  Is  the  responsibility 
lete  lines  9  and  10  and  insert 
of  "knowledge.". 

On  page  21,  line  24.  delete 
permit  his  spouse  or  dependen 


in  the 
.  Without 


12. 
(2)"  and  In- 

Inse  -t  the  follow- 

lubparagraph 

through   (j) 

Individual 

the  spouse 

If  such  In- 

control 

the  purposes 

is  In  the 

Indlvld- 

l^terest  would 

Indlvld- 


uf 


Tiey 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
tomatically  be  printed  and 
at  the  desk,  will  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Without  objection,  they  \|ill  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  pending  amlendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
dent,  are  there  any  special 
the  recognition  of  Senators 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICfeR 
are  none. 
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'Knowledge; 

and  de- 

Ueu  there- 


'IT 


knowingly 
to  accept". 


will  au- 
le  available 


TiU 

en 

Mr.   Presi- 

orders  for 
tdmorrow? 

SR:    There 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  RESUME 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SEf  ATE  RES- 
OLUTION 110  TOMORROW  / 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  lave  been 
recognized  imder  the  stanmng  order, 
the  Senate  resumes  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  code  of  ethics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME-LIMITATION   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
the  pending  question  at  tha  time  v/ill 
be  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  ^hmitt,  is 
that  correct,  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  Following 
that  amendment,  there  w  11  be  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Stevens  under  the 
order  previously  entered.  I  ssk  imani- 
mous  consent  that  there  be  a  1-hour 
time  limitation  on  the  amer  dment  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  to  be  equally  d:  vided  and 
controlled  in  accordance  wittj  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  Without 
limitation,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMI  NT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  understand  Mr.  Muskie  has 
ment  which  is  acceptable  to 
agers  of  the  resolution.  I  ask 
consent  that  there  be  a  10-mtnute 
limitation  thereon  and  that 


ii 


President, 

I  n  amend- 

the  man- 

i  nanimous 

time 

be  called 


up  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Stevens 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  STEVENSON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  then  be  recognized  to  call  up 
his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF     SENATOR     TOWER 
TOMORROW    AND    TIME-LIMTTATION    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tower 
then  be  recognized  to  call  up  two  amend- 
ments, on  each  of  which  there  be  a  1- 
hour  time  limitation,  the  time  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HtTDDLE- 
STON  TOMORROW  AND  TIME-LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON  then  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    ROTH 
AND   TIME-LIMITATION    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Roth 
then  be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  BECOCNITION  OF  SENATOR  DtJRKIN 
TOMORROW  AND  TIME-LIMITATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dur- 
KiN  be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment at  that  time ;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  DuRKiN,  I  believe,  has  two  additional 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  such  time  as  they  are  called  up, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  each 
amendment  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order,  if  Mr.  Durkin  wishes  to  call  up 
one  of  his  two  remaining  amendments 
at  that  time,  that  he  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
I  think  this  pretty  equally  balances  out 
between  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOB  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  WALLOP 
TOMORROW  AND  TIME-LIMTTATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lop then  be  recognized  to  call  up  three 
amendments,  on  one  of  which  there  be  a 
30-minute  time  limitation  and  on  a 
second  of  which  there  be  a  1-hour  limita- 
tion; that  the  time  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form;  and  that  it 
be  the  understanding  that  the  time  on 
his  third  amendment  come  out  of  the 
1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  third  amendment 
is  going  to  be  acceptable  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  take  that  out  of  the  time  on  the 
1-hour  amendment. 

ORDER  FOB  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HATHA  WAT 
TOMORROW     AND    TIME-LIMriATION     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, following  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tor Wallop,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Hathaway  be  recognized  to  call 
up  an  amendment;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  Mr.  Hathaway's  amend- 
ment of  30  minutes,  to  be  divided  and 
controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  modify 
the  time  agreement  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Hathaway.  I  understand  that  he  wants 
30  minutes  on  his  side.  So,  instead  of  a 
30-minute  time  limitation  on  the  Hath- 
away amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  a  1-hour  time 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF     SENATOR     PERCY 
TOMORROW    AND    TIME- LIMITATION    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Percy  then  be  recognized  to  call  up  three 
amendments,  on  each  of  which  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form,  and  that  he 
then  be  permitted  to  call  up  amendment 
No.  133,  on  which  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  additional  amendments 
Mr.  Percy  has,  on  each  of  which  I  believe 
it  is  agreed  there  will  be  a  30-minute 
time  limitation,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  the  usual  form.  I 
hesitate  to  attempt  to  crank  those  ad- 
ditional two  amendments  into  the  peck- 
ing order  at  this  point,  because  I  feel 
that  there  may  be  some  Senators  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  might  want  to  be 
recognized.  So  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  we  could 
just  agree  on  the  time  with  reference  to 
the  two  last  amendments  by  Mr.  Percy, 
the  30-minute  amendment. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
there  are  six  amendments  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  requesting  con- 
sideration of.  I  think  in  fairness,  as  we 
have  now  disposed  of  four,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  time  limitations  on  the  other 
two,  that  we  try  to  sequence  the  other 
two  remaining  amendments  later  in  the 
day. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader,  if  it  is  de- 
termined that  it  will  work  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  we 
could  consider  scheduling  the  other  two 
during  the  day  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  certainly 
will  attempt  to  do  that,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

So  it  is  agreed,  then,  that  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  amendments  by  Mr.  Percy, 
there  will  be  a  30-minute  time  limitation 
on  each,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form,  but  we  will  not  attempt  to 
crank  them  into  the  list  at  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HELMS 
TOMORROW  AND  TIME-LIMITATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
hopefully,  if  all  things  go  well,  Mr.  Helms 
has  six  amendments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  recognition  of  a 
Senator  or  so  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
Mr.  Helms  then  be  recognized  to  call  up 
his  amendments.  He  has  four,  on  each  of 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes. 
He  has  two  on  each  of  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  40  minutes,  in  each  case,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  here  where  we  cannot — I  do  not 
think  we  dare  attempt  to  crank  Senators 
into  sequence  without  knowing  what 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  call  up 
amendments.  We  recognized  Mr.  Percy 
there  on  four  amendments  and  we  rec- 
ognized Mr.  Helms  at  some  later  point 
for  six  amendments;  Mr.  Percy  for  two 
additional  amendments.  I  think  we  prob- 
ably had  better  let  things  rest  as  they 
are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield;  1  agree  with  him. 
I  think  that  we  have  scheduled  enough  to 
keep  us  busy  at  least  until  this  hour 
tomorrow. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
what  his  hopes  or  plans  might  be  for  the 
closing  time  of  the  Senate  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  if  we  go 
through  all — I  hope  that  Senators  will 
not  consume  the  time  that  is  allocated 
to  each  of  those  amendments,  but  they 
certainly  may.  In  many  instances,  they 
may  not.  I  cannot  see  our  getting  through 
that  list  of  amendments  by  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  night.  I  cannot  see  it. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  judge 
that  if  we  do  not  finish  this  schedule  by 
the  end  of  the  session  tomorrow,  it  would 
be  the  majority  leader's  plan  to  go  over 
to  Friday  with  the  same  sequence. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  unless 
there  are  reasons  which  are  put  forth  by 
Senators  and  acceptable  by  othsrs  that 
their  respective  amendments  be  sand- 
wiched in. 

But  according  to  the  list  here,  it  would 
require  unanimous  consent  to  change  it. 
But  any  Senators  whose  amendments 
have  not  been  reached  on  the  listing 
that  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Record 
would  follow  on  Friday  in  that  same 
sequence. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  might  say  for  the  information  of 
the  majority  leadership,  that  even 
though  the  list  we  have  just  agreed  to 
is  long,  it  does  not  encompass  all  the 
requests  we  have.  At  some  time  tomor- 
row, I  would  hope  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
with  the  majority  leader  on  amendments 
for  Senator  Curtis,  for  Senator  Hansen, 
for  Senator  Javits,  for  Senator  McClxire, 
for  Senator  Dole,  and  for  Senator  Hat- 
field, to  be  considered  subsequent  to  the 
consideration  of  these  measures. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  possibly  others. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President^,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  one  more  moment, 
I  did  not  quite  hear  the  time  limitation 
on  the  Stevenson  amendment;  was  there 
a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  re- 
quest a  time  limitation  on  that.  I  had 
been  asked,  not  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  he  is 
willing  to  agree  to  an  80-minute  time 
limitation,  but  there  were  other  Senators 
who  felt  perhaps  we  might  want  to  take 
the  full  2  hours  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  it  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  general  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  further  to  request  the 
Chair  to  advise  us  of  the  amount  of  time 
left  on  the  resolution  for  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  response  to  his  question,  there 
is  a  total  of  1,764  minutes  time  remain- 
ing, of  which  958  is  under  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  880  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
H.R.  4876 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  4876.  an  act  making 
economic  stimulus  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977.  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  3  hours,  to  be 


equally  divided  between  Mr.  McClellan 
and  Mr.  Young  ;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  thereto  of 
30  minutes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
amendment  by  Mr.  Schweiker  on  which 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  of  20  minutes; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
point  of  order,  if  such  is  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  discussion,  of  20  minutes, 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form  -mth.  respect  to  the  control  and  di- 
vision of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4876  (Order  No.  49),  an  act  making 
economic  stimulus  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment 
except  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour,  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  resolution,  and  that  debate 
on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution :  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment,  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his 
designee. 

Ordered  further,  Th&t  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  said  resolution,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  control 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
.<!lderatlon  of  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON 
FRIDAY  OF  H.R.  4876,  ECONOMIC 
STIMULUS  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately following  the  prayer  on  Friday. 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4876. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  E>resident, 
if  there  should  be  requests  for  speeches 
on  Friday,  I  believe  that  those  Senators 
should  be  encouraged  not  to  seek  the 
orders  for  Friday  morning,  because  it 
would  infringe  upon  the  meeting  of  com- 
mittees. If  we  convene  before  11  a.m.  in 
order  to  accommodate  Senators,  it 
would,  by  that  amount  of  time,  infringe 
on  the  meeting  of  any  committees. 

So  I  hope  we  will  not  have  any  re- 
quests on  my  side  of  the  aisle  for  any 
special  orders  of  time  on  Friday.  I  hope 
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the  distinguished  minority 
to  assist  on  his  side. 


Presic  ent 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr. 
express  a  similar  request, 
different  reason.  I  suspect 
going  to  have  an  attendant  e 
Friday  afternoon,  and  I 
on  to  the  business  at  hasil 
possible  and  do  as  much  as 
a  maximxun  number  of  Senktors 

I  Join  the  majority  leade  r 
ing  the  hope  that  Senators 
pone  their  special  order 
other  day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  hope  we  will  not  have 
problem.  I  cannot  say  thai 
I  hope  we  will  not  have 
problem.  I  hope  that,  once 
posed  of  the  economic  stiAulus 
priations  bill,  we  can  continjae 
on  amendments  to  the 


I  would 

)ossibly  for  a 

that  we  are 

problem  by 

we  can  get 

as  soon  as 

possible  with 

present. 

in  express - 

might  post- 

refcuests  to  an- 


Jlr 


ai 


aji 


President, 

attendance 

we  will  not. 

attendance 

we  have  dis- 

appro- 

our  action 

of  ethics 


cede 


measure. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS 
MORROW  UNTIL  11  A 
DAY  NEXT 


rROM    TO- 
A.  ON  FRI- 


.\T 


that 


President, 
when  the 
on   to- 
iintil  11  a.m. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Senate   completes   its   busiiiess 
morrow,  it  stand  in  recess 
on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC|:r.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
on  Friday,  upon  the  dispoition 
act  making  economic  stimulus 
priations,  the  code  of  condiict 
would  automatically  be 
Senate,  would  it  not, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l.  The  Sen 
ator  is  correct. 


,^r 


bac  : 


APPOINTMENT  BY  TH|E  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFJCER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vic  j  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-3  !0.  appoint<^ 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  ;Mr.  Roth) 
to  the  Advisory  Commissioi^  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 


TC 
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eader  will  try  Act  with  respect  to  consideration  of  S. 
1025,  to  amend  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  increase  the 
amoimt  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  121)  waiving  section 

402(a)   of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 

1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 

S.  1025. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1025.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  the 
need  for  the  additional  funds  arose  after  May 
15,  1976.  The  supplemental  request,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  January  18,  1977, 
covers  the  pay  Increase  which  went  into  ef- 
fect In  October  1976,  and  additional  funds 
needed  to  complete  the  modernization  of  the 
automated  data  processing  and  record  sys- 
tem of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  meridian  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  9:21 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
March  24,  1977,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  23,  1977: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Michael  Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970,  vice  Stephen  A.  Nye, 
resigned. 

DEPARrMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Robert  Carswell,  of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  George  H. 
Dixon,  resigned. 


•.  President, 
of  the 
appro - 
measure 
before  the 


BE  HELD 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  3437 

AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  m|  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  ;  H.R.  3437 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI  . 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1025— SECURITIES  AND  EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  Calendar  No.  48,  S. 
1025,  has  now  been  cleared  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent,  now  that  the  waiver 
has  been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  cleared,  pending  only  the 
adoption  of  the  budget  waiver,  which 
was  just  done.  We  have  no  objection  to 
proceeding  with  its  disposition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  just  ask  the  clerk  to  transfer 
Calendar  No.  48  to  the  Unanimous  Con- 
sent Calendar,  so  that  it  will  be  there  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  done. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT  WITH  RE  5PECT  TO 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.    025 

President, 

the  Senate 

cohsideratlon 

waiver  of  sec- 

Budget 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
proceed  to  the  immediate 
of  Senate  Resolution  121, 
tion  402(a)  of  the  Congresslokial 


Without 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure, 
Senate  Resolution  110.  The  pending 
question  at  that  time  will  be  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment,  as  modified,  by 
Mr.  ScHMiTT,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
agreement  of  1  hour.  There  will  be  rollcall 
votes  throughout  the  afternoon  tomor- 
row and  late  into  the  day. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  23, 1977: 

Department  State 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinatiiig 
Security  Assistance  programs. 

Hoddlng  Carter  III,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant SecreUry  of  State  for  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environmental  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

John  E.  Relnhardt,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  information  officer  of  the  class  of  Ca- 
reer Minister  for  Information,  to  be  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

John  J.  GllUgan,  of  Ohio,  to  bo  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Jay  Janis,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Lawrence  B.  Simons,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Robert  Campbell  Embry,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

departmenr  of  health,  education,  and 
Welfare 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Arabella  Martinez,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


March  23,  1977 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  have  been  recent  press  re- 
ports that  the  U.S.  negotiators  have 
agreed  to  turn  over  to  Panama  the  juris- 
diction, defense,  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

This,  if  it  is  true,  would  be  in  direct 
contravention  of  President  Carter's  cam- 
paign pledge  that  he  would  "never  give 
up  complete  or  practical  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone." 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  distor- 
tion of  the  facts  surrounding  U.S.  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Anthony  Harrigan  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  2,  1977,  Farmville 
Herald  entitled  "Tlie  Panama  Canal 
Issue." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

The  American  Congress  and  people  should 
hold  President  Carter  to  his  campaign  prom- 
ise that  he  would  "never  give  up  complete 
or  practical  control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone." 

There  is  need  to  bring  up  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Carter's  promise  because  all  the  signs 
point  to  a  major  effort  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  seek  ratification  of  a  treaty  that 
diminishes  or  relinquishes  America's  sover- 
eign control  over  the  strategically  vital 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Indeed,  a  massive  campaign  Is  afoot  to 
popularize  U.S.  relinquishment  of  authority 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  A  drumfire  of 
propaganda  Is  distorting  history. 

Evidence  of  this  appeared  recently  In  a 
shocking  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times 
(Feb.  14, 1977) .  The  Times  said  of  the  Panama 
Canal : 

"We  stole  It  and  removed  the  incriminat- 
ing evidence  from  our  history  books  .  .  . 
Our  people  sit  in  colonial  luxury  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  defending  this  history  and  my- 
thology more  than  the  canal  and  driving 
politicians  to  demagogic  fury  against  any 
change  in  the  arrangement." 

This  is  rewriting  history  with  a  vengence. 
The  American  record  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  is  an  open  book.  Lt.  Gen.  V.  K. 
Krulak,  editorial  director  of  the  Copley  News- 
papers, set  forth  this  record  In  a  recent 
article  entitled  "Panama:  Strategic  Pitfall." 

He  points  out  that  as  to  the  matter  of 
sovereign  control,  there  Is  no  question  what- 
ever, adding  that  "The  Canal  Zone  Is  not  in 
any  sense  Panamanian  territory."  He  observes 
that  the  1903  treaty  granted  the  United 
States  "perpetual  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority." 

The  Panama  Canal  is  no  more  Panamanian 
territory  than  New  Mexico  Is  Mexican  terri- 
tory or  Alaska  Is  Russian  territory. 

In  a  lengthy  proceeding,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  rules:   "It  is  hypocritical  to  contend 


that  the  title  of  the  United  States  is  Imper- 
fect, and  that  the  territory  described  does 
not  belong  to  this  nation."  So  much  for  The 
New  York  Times'  contention  that  the  Canal 
Zone  was  stolen  from  the  Panamanians. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  paid  Panama 
$160  million  for  clear  title  to  the  Canal  Zone. 
Since  then,  as  Gen.  Krulak  reports,  "The 
country  has  flourished  and  now,  largely  due 
to  Canal  related  employment,  the  one  and 
one-half  million  Panamanians  have  a  living 
standard  equaled  by  few  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations." 

What  about  the  contention  of  the  give- 
away advocates  that  the  Panama  Canal  isn't 
strategically  valuable  to  the  United  States? 
Gen.  Krulak  writes  In  Strategic  Review  that 
"In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  some 
750  U.S.  Navy  ships  transited  the  waterway 
bound  east  or  west  on  affairs  related  to  our 
national  security." 

The  New  York  Times  insists  that  the  Pan- 
amanian regime  of  President  Torrljos  "will 
be  fair  and  flexible."  Gen.  Krulak  points  out 
Panamanian  control  of  the  canal  would 
mean  Marxist  control  of  the  strategic  water- 
way. He  says:  "The  principal  government  of- 
ficials In  Panama  are  all  Marxists,  including 
the  chief  of  state,  Omar  Torrljos,  a  National 
Guard  lieutenant  colonel  who  seized  power 
by  force  from  the  elected  president.  Dr. 
Arnulfo  Arias,  In  1968."  He  adds  that  "hatred 
and  defamation  of  the  United  States  are  as 
much  a  national  policy  (of  Panama)  as  are 
close  ties  with  the  communist  world,  most 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba." 

U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.  C.)  has 
led  the  fight  In  the  Senate  against  surren- 
der of  the  Panama  Canal.  His  resolution  op- 
posing such  a  surrender  has  been  supported 
by  approximately  one-third  of  the  Senate.  It 
should  command  the  support  of  all  senators 
concerned  about  hemispheric  security  and 
America's  sovereign  rights. 

A  giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
not  be  a  yielding  of  some  foreign  zone  of  in- 
fluence. The  Panama  Canal  Is  U.S.  terri- 
tory, and  should  be  retained  in  perpetuity  as 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  provides. 

Gen.  Krulak  has  capsuled  the  Panama 
Canal  issue  in  these  words:  "If  the  Congress 
concludes  that  the  U.  S.  can  risk  sharing 
those  50  vital  miles  of  lifeline  with  a  hostile 
communist  government;  even  worse.  If  It 
agi-ees  to  give  the  Canal  away,  it  will  have 
done  this  country  more  harm  than  a  dozen 
succeeding  Congresses  could  repair." 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADOPTION 
ACT  OF  1977 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the  Op- 
portunities for  Adoption  Act  of  1977  to 
improve  the  prospects  of  adoption  for 
more  than  100,000  children  now  consid- 
ered unadoptable  because  of  the  lack  of 
clear  direction  and  objectives  in  our 
multiple  public  and  private  adoption 
agencies.  Identical  legislation,  S.  961,  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Cranston 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Williams, 
RiEGLE,  Randolph,  Pell,  Brooke, 
Church,  Dufkin,  Humphrey,  and 
Inouye.  The  Senate  bill  has  been  re- 


ferred to  the  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Child 
and  Human  Development  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  April  4. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
320,000  children  living  in  foster  homes 
or  in  institutions  across  the  country 
either  because  their  legal  status  is  un- 
certain or  because  they  are  considered 
diflBcult  to  place.  In  California  alone, 
there  are  27,849  children  in  foster  homes. 
Many  of  these  are  "special  needs"  chil- 
dren, generally  defined  as  those  who 
have  not  been  adopted  due  to  their  age — 
usually  over  6  years — race,  ethnic  group, 
mental,  physical  or  emotional  disability, 
or  because  they  are  members  of  a  sibling 
group. 

Before  discussing  the  substance  of  my 
bill,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  Califor- 
nia experience  in  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren with  special  needs. 

Since  it  was  established  27  years  ago, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of 
Adoptions  has  placed  nearly  30,330  chil- 
dren, making  it  the  largest  adoption 
agency  in  the  world.  The  total  number 
of  children  placed  has  decreased  since 
their  peak  year  in  1968,  when  some  2,500 
children  were  placed.  However,  of  the 
total  of  830  adoptions  in  1974,  87.6  per- 
cent or  727  were  special  needs  chil- 
dren. Of  the  830  children,  186  were  black 
children  and  67  were  white  infants.  Dur- 
ing the  period  January  to  Jime  30,  1975, 
420  children  were  placed  of  whom  359 
were  special  needs  children. 

Los  Angeles'  adoption  services  have 
been  quite  successful  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  among  them  the  existence  of 
three  programs  which  have  stressed  re- 
cruitment and  subsidy  payments.  In 
1967,  a  unique  recruitment  program 
called  Ben  Hunter's  Adoption  Show,  be- 
gan  broadcasting  live  on  Station  KTTV 
in  Los  Angeles  every  Thursday  afternoon 
for  10  minutes.  It  has  been  the  longest 
running  public  service  show  on  U.S. 
television  and  has  found  more  homes  for 
the  hard-to-place  than  any  other  re- 
cruitment program.  In  1970,  this  pro- 
gram was  awarded  an  Emmy  by  the 
Hollywood  Chapter  of  the  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  1969,  the  landmark  legislation,  "aid 
for  the  adoption  of  children,"  sponsored 
by  California  Lt.  Gov.  Mervin  Dymally, 
began  as  a  pilot  program  to  increase  the 
adoption  of  special  needs  children. 
Under  the  program,  fees  of  services  may 
be  waived  or  reduced  and  some  subsidies 
are  made  available  for  approved  fam- 
ilies, not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  foster  care. 
The  program  became  permanent  in  1971. 

In  1970,  the  Reach  Out  program  began 
as  a  pilot  project  to  identify  and  free 
for  adoption,  children  who  were  in  foster 
homes  for  extended  periods  of  time  and 
stood  little  chance  of  returning  to  their 
own  homes.  In  1971,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  children  placed  were  adopted 
by  their  foster  families. 

As  has  been  recognized,  the  Depart- 
ment's services  to  children  with  special 
needs  is  outstanding.  The  legislation  I 
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have  proposed  would  allow 
geles  experience  to  be  sharep 

Briefly,  my  bill  would 
to  three  basic  areas.  First, 
mote  the  establishment  of 

tion  regulations  in  the 

order  to  eliminate  jurisdict 
gal  obstacles  to  adoption, 
cases,  it  is  difficult  for 
to  seek  children  In  another 
cause  of  legal  obstacles   _ 
open  the  prospective  field 
parents  to  the  Nation  as  a 
than  just  to  individual  Stat€^ 

Second,  the  legislation 
Federal  financial  assistan(je 
for  the  purpose  of  assistijig 
gencies  and  prospective 
ents  in  meeting  certain  coits 
tion  in  order  to  remove  or 
financial  obstancles  to 
Ified  individuals. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  ., 
llshment  of  a  National  Office 
Information  and  Services  in 
ment  of  Health,  Education, 
to  insure  quality  standards 
services  and  to  provide  foi 

adoption  Information  

to  match  children  in  need 
with  prospective  adoptive 

I  would  also  call  your 

provisions  added  in  an  efifor 
the  likelihood  of  adoption 
with  special  needs. 

The  first,  section  4(e), 
sible  for  children  with  ^. 
will  keep  them  dependent  _ 
nite  length  of  time  to  continije 
a  subsidy  past  their  18th 

children  have  remained  

cause  of  medical,  psychological 
problems  which  will  keep 
nitely  dependent  upon  the 
parents. 

The  second  provision,  section 
enable  a  child,  upon 
adoption  agency,  to  continui 

any  supportive  or 

which  he  or  she  was  entitlec 
foster  care  placement.  This 
remove  financial  constraints 
denied  foster  children  the 
curity  of  a  permanent  family 
These  two  provisions  will 
adoption  process  available  to 
and  will  encourage  the 
cial  needs  children. 

This  Federal  legislation 
terfere  with  the  traditional 
State   and  local  agencies 
adoDtion  policy.  On  the  corl 
legislation  would  act  as  a 
draw  this  problem  to  nations 
and  to  ease  many  of  the  _ 
have  heretofore  Interfered 
ity  of  this  Nation  to  care 
adopted  children. 

In  addition.  Federal  subsid 
Crete  way  to  decrease  overal 
tures  for  care  of  these 
have  been  found  to  be  much 
child  remains  in  either  an 
a  foster  home.  Under  most 
the  State  must  maintain 
and  a  caseworker  must  provi4e 
sion  imtil  the  child  reaches 

The  grants  provided  by  this 
help  agencies  meet  the  costs 
and  freeing  for  adoption  tho^e 
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who  have  been  in  foster  care  for  long 
periods.  It  would  also  provide  aid  for  the 
placing  of  these  children,  provide  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  services  to  mothers 
voluntarily  planning  to  place  their  chil- 
dren for  adoption  and  would  provide 
counseling  services  for  children  and  par- 
ents. 

By  speeding  up  the  process  through 
subsidized  adoption — currently  practiced 
by  41  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— the  States  will  actually  save  money. 
These  savings  can  be  measured  by  the 
cost  involved  to  the  State  if  a  child  is 
not  adopted.  For  example,  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  actual  cost  of  the  subsidized 
adoption  program  for  the  first  2  years 
was  $1,134,712.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  same  children  in  foster  care  to  age 
18  is  projected  to  be  $35,121,240.  The 
Los  Angeles  County  Department  of 
Adoptions  estimates  its  savings  at  $31,- 
621,685  after  administrative  costs. 

Even  with  a  medical  subsidy  to  pro- 
vide for  a  child  under  subsidized  adop- 
tion, the  overall  cost  to  the  State  would 
be  less  than  if  the  child  were  to  remain 
luider  State  care. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  clear. 
At  present,  adoptions  in  the  United 
States  largely  present  the  picture  of  a 
system  traveling  In  50  different  direc- 
tions. Those  parents  wishing  to  adopt 
often  are  faced  with  one  State  pool  of 
children  from  which  to  choose  because 
of  legal  obstacles  and  redtape  involved 
in  attempting  interstate  adoptions.  Paced 
with  these  problems,  many  families  who 
are  wedded  to  the  idea  that  they  must 
have  a  healthy  white  infant  turn  to  the 
illegal  markets  for  children. 

The  tragedy  of  adoption  today  is  that 
the  adopting  public  remains  largely 
white— with  the  idea  that  adoption 
means  a  healthy  white  infant.  We  must 
change  the  myths  prevalent  in  this  Na- 
tion concerning  so-called  adoptable  chil- 
dren. The  Opportunities  for  Adoption 
Act  will  open  the  way  for  the  American 
people  to  open  their  hearts  to  our  chil- 
dren in  need. 

The  Opportunities  for  Adoption  Act 
has  the  support  of  many  groups  and 
individuals  working  in  the  area  of  adop- 
tions. I  would  note  with  particular  ap- 
preciation those  who  have  assisted  in 
shaping  this  legislation:  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
S.  Cole,  director.  North  American  Cen- 
ter on  Adoption  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America;  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities;  the  Black 
Child  Development  Institute;  Peter  W. 
Forsythe,  vice  president,  the  Edna  Mc- 
Connell  Clark  Foundation;  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association;  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics;  the  North 
American  Council  on  Adoptable  Chil- 
dren, and  the  Coalition  on  Children  and 
Youth. 
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HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  two  bills  currently  be- 


fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee which  would  prohibit  unioniza- 
tion within  the  U.S.  military. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires the  closest  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  March  21,  1977,  edition  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  carried  an 
editorial  on  this  important  matter  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ban  Military  Unions 
With  the  Carter  administration's  secretary 
of  labor  having  taken  a  sympathetic  view  of 
the  unionization  of  the  military  forces.  It  was 
reassuring  to  hear  the  aamlnlstratlon's  sec- 
retary of  defense  tell  a  congressional  com- 
mittee Friday  that  collective  bargaining  In 
the  military  Is  "fundamentally  Incompatible" 
with  the  need  for  "an  unencumbered  com- 
mand and  control  system." 

But  It  was  not  reassuring  to  hear  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  decline  to  urge  en- 
actment of  a  law  banning  military  unions. 
Both  he  and  Navy  Secretary  W.  Graham 
Claytor  Jr.  suggested  that  a  ban  against  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  Joining  unions  might 
be  unconstitutional. 

This  led  Chairman  John  C.  Stennls  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to  tell  the 
Defense  Department  officials  to  "make  up 
your  minds  which  way  you  are  going." 

Socretary  Brown  did  say  he  would  support 
a  law  banning  union  organizing  on  military 
bases.  But  such  a  statute  would  not  get  to  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

Even  after  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C, 
produced  a  flyer  promoting  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss military  unionization,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employes  for  servicemen  at  the  Oakland 
Army  Base  tomorrow,  Secretary  Brown  said 
he  believed  the  unionization  threat  to  be 
"prospective  and  not  Immediate"  and  that 
"I  think  It  Is  Important  not  to  overreact." 
What  Secretary  Brown  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration should  be  doing  Is  searching  for 
ways  to  prohibit  military  unionization  now. 
Instead  of  putting  the  emphasis  on  going 
slow  and  not  overreacting.  Certainly  no  re- 
sponsible member  of  Congress  or  any  other 
governmental  official  favors  passage  of  an  un- 
constitutional law,  but  the?e  officials  should 
be  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  find 
ways  to  ban  military  unions,  Instead  of  risk- 
ing the  nation's  security  by  tlp-toelng  around 
the  Issue. 

We  reject  the  Idea  that  this  nation  can- 
not make  It  clear  that  unionization  of  the 
armed  forces  will  not  be  tolerated.  Even  the 
present  labor-sympathetic  Congress  must 
have  sen=e  enough  to  realize  that  failure  to 
impose  such  a  ban.  by  some  lawful  means, 
could  lead  to  national  disaster,  given  the  la- 
bor bosses'  announced  Intention  to  organize 
the  men  and  women  In  uniform. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  supported  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  its  work. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  Monday  when  the  House  voted  on 
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the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2647,  in- 
creasing SBA  loan  limitations  and  surety 
bond  authorizations.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  67. 


THE  "WORK  TEST"  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  FEDERAL-STATE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago 
the  House  passed  H  R.  4800,  the  Emer- 
gency Unemplo3mient  Compensation  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1977.  In  this  connection 
we  had  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  regard- 
ing the  "suitable  work"  provisions  of  that 
bill. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
I  would  like  to  share  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
concerning  the  administration  of  the 
"work  test"  under  various  regular  State 
unemployment  compensation  programs. 

Specifically,  the  letter  provides  an  ex- 
planation of  the  provisions  of  each  State 
law  with  regard  to  when  a  UC  beneficiary 
Is  required  to  register  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive,  or  continue  to  receive,  UC  bene- 
fits. The  letter  also  includes  some  limited 
discussion  of  how  these  provisions  are  in 
fact  administered.  Lastly,  accompanying 
the  letter  is  a  State-by-State  breakdown 
of  the  number  of  UC  claimants  filing 
initial  claims  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  number  of 
these  claimants  who  were  actually  re- 
quired to  register  for  work  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service. 

For  reasons  of  economy,  I  have  not 
Inserted  in  the  Record  all  of  the 
attachments  described  in  the  letter  but 
the  letter  itself  and  the  attached  chart 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with 
this  aspect  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

The  material  follows: 
U.S.   Department   of   Labor,   Em- 
ployment AND  Training  Admin- 
istration, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  17, 1977. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  25.  1977,  In  which 
you  asked  for  Information  concerning 
application  of  the  "work  test." 

You  first  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  each  State  law  with  regard  to 
when  a  UC  beneficiary  Is  required  to  register 
with  the  Employment  Service. 

In  17  States,  registration  Is  required  by 
law  for  all  claimants.  In  actuality,  the  re- 
quirement might  be  applied  differently  by 
the  States,  according  to  how  "registration"  is 
defined.  Following  are  the  States  in  this 
category : 

Alaska,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  New  Hampshire.  North 
Carolina.  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
Vermont.  West  Virginia. 
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In  the  35  remaining  States  the  law  speci- 
fies certain  categories  of  claimants  who  may 
not  be  required  to  register,  such  as  those 
attached  to  regular  jobs,  or  In  circumstances 
with  respect  to  which  the  agency  finds  that 
registration  would  be  oppressive  or  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  While 
there  are  minor  variations  from  State-to- 
State,  the  intent  of  the  waiver  provision  is 
to  relieve  the  Employment  Service  from  the 
necessity  to  take  unneeded  work  registrations 
and  relieve  claimants  from  the  Inconvenience 
of  registering  when  no  purpose  would  be 
served.  The  States  In  this  category  follow: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Kansas. 

Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and  Ohio. 
■  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

You  next  asked  for  a  description  of  how 
these  State  law  provisions  are  administered. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  give  a  single  categorical 
answer  to  this  question.  Practices  vary  widely 
from  State-to-State,  from  time  to  time,  and 
even  within  States.  Primary  considerations 
are  to  provide  the  best  possible  placement 
service  to  applicants  and  employers,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  reporting  and  waiting  for  claim- 
ants, and  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
Employment  Service  resources.  These  con- 
siderations must  be  applied  in  local  areas 
where  economic  conditions  may  fiuctuate 
widely,  rapidly,  and  unpredictably. 

The  overall  guidance  from  the  Federal  level 
Is  expressed  In  the  Secretary's  Standard  for 
Claim  Filing,  Claimant  Reporting,  Job  Find- 
ing, and  Employment  Services,  which  was  re- 
vised most  recently  In  Ai'gust  1970.  We  be- 
lieve this  Standard  to  be  still  an  effective 
guide  for  the  States.  Section  5002  covers  re- 
sponsibilities for  provision  of  necessary  serv- 
ices. You  will  note  that  considerable  fiexibll- 
Ity  is  built  Into  the  requirements,  so  that 
claimants  who  need  and  desire  services  may 
be  handled  separately  from  those  on  tempo- 
rary layoff,  for  example. 

When  the  Standard  was  published,  an  Im- 
plementing and  explanatory  issuance.  Un- 
employment Insurance  Program  Letter  No. 
1089,  was  released  with  it.  The  Program  Let- 
ter expands  further  on  the  methods  and  goals 
of  the  work  registration  process  for  UI 
claimants.  While  economic  conditions  have 
changed  radically  since  the  guides  were  pub- 
lished, we  think  they  still  are  effective  and 
realistic. 

A  more  recent  publication.  General  Admin- 
istration Letter  No.  5-77,  addresses  the  whole 
area  of  claimant  availability  for  work.  You 
will  note  that  selective  registration  for  work 
again  is  stressed. 

In  regard  to  actual  processes  now  taking 
place  In  the  various  State  agencies  we  do  not 
have  current  or  specific  information.  In  gen- 
eral, we  can  say  that  claimants  are  screened 
by  UI,  and  that  those  who  are  on  short  term 
layoff  or  subject  to  waiyer  under  other  pro- 
visions, are  not  required  to  register.  All  others 
are  required  to  register. 

Your  third  request  is  for  the  number  of 
initial  claimants  and  number  required  to 
register  for  work  during  the  last  calendar 
year.  (The  most  recent  data  we  have  on 
Employment  Service  activities  is  for  the  12 
months  ending  June  30,  1976) . 

The  table  enclosed  shows  the  new  Initial 
claims  for  the  fiscal  year  and  UI  claimants 
who  registered  for  work  with  the  Employ- 
ment Services  dvu-ing  the  same  period.  This 
data  does  not  respond  exactly  to  your  ques- 
tion because  the  claims  figures  Include  an 
undetermined  number  of  persons  who  filed 
more  than  one  Initial  claim,  and  claimants 
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later  found  to  be  Ineligible.  The  table  will, 
however,  give  you  general  information  about 
the  extent  of  work  registration  of  UI  claim- 
ants. We  hope  that  this  Information  is  help- 
ful to  you  and  wUl  be  glad  to  furnish  any 
further  assistance  that  we  can. 

Sincerely, 
Lawrence  E.  Weatherford,  Jr., 
Administrator,  Unemployment  Insurance 

Service. 

UI  CLAIMANTS  FILING  INITIAL  CUIWS  AND  REGISTERED 
WITH  ES,  JULY  1975  TO  JUNE  1976 


Claimants 

filing  Initial 

claims  > 


UI  claimants 

registered 

withES' 


Total 12,971,496 

Alabama 223  269 

Alaska 42, 170 

Arizona 121,  586 

Arkansas 138,616 

California 1,619,151 

Colorado — 119,  ogs 

Connecticut... 326, 268 

Delaware "  m'950 

District  of  Columbia 42  495 

Florida 450,787 

Georgia 352,924 

Hawaii 56,965 

Idaho 54,102 

Illinois 638,  200 

Indiana 284  979 

Iowa 113, 702 

Kansas 77,206 

Kentucky 229, 116 

Louisiana 145,749 

Maine „  102,238 

Maryland 199, 316 

Massachusetts 338,816 

IVIichigan 891,217 

Minnesota 176, 873 

Mississippi 81,  714 

Missouri... ...II  336,908 

Montana 44,  394 

Nebraska 57,916 

Nevada 56,987 

New  Hampshire .  46,447 

New  Jersey 507,585 

New  Mexico 50,750 

New  York 1,039,022 

North  Carolina 334  505 

North  Dakota 22,378 

Ohio 516,507 

Oklahoma 124,989 

Oregon „ 177,612 

Pennsylvania ...1..  746  403 

Puerto  Rico 189,  560 

Rhode  Island 86,538 

South  Carolina 222,843 

South  Dakota 16,139 

Tennessee... 257,582 

Texas „ 360,639 

Utah 54,822 

Vermont. 31, 340 

Virginia.. 181,  233 

Washington 275,  581 

West  Virginia 109, 629 

Wisconsin 230, 817 

Wyoming : 10,919 


4, 131, 975 


77,550 
11, 774 
14, 531 
39, 640 
237, 203 

72. 593 
195, 910 

25,831 

8,552 

23, 157 

65, 577 

34,820 

24,248 

139, 308 

135.  Oil 

24,280 

13. 594 
61, 837 
17, 201 
28. 698 

123, 276 

174, 298 

316, 766 

86, 228 

43, 416 

163, 770 

17,067 

28, 602 

13, 721 

43,934 

12c,  470 

39,403 

186, 734 

107, 523 

15, 407 

107,  823 

44, 070 

48,923 

125,689 

125, 429 

35,232 

57,383 

6,660 

51, 198 

225, 373 

50, 821 

27,640 

129, 040 

77,344 

32, 407 

94, 303 

2,647 


'  New  intrastate  claim  (1st  claim)  plus  agent  interstate  claim 
filed  in  a  "benefit  year." 

-'  A  count  of  new  applications  filed  by  eligible  UI  claimants 
during  the  period  plus  1st  renewals  (in  same  period)  of  applica- 
tions filed  during  a  preceding  perod. 


REMOVING  THE  E.\RNINGS  LIMITA- 
TION ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  BEN4AMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1977,  I  introduced  H.R.  1768,  leg- 
islation eliminating  the  earnings  limita- 
tions on  social  security  benefits  paid  to 
individuals  65  and  over.  Please  see  Con- 
gressional Record,  January  13,  1977, 
1110. 

I  had  several  prime  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing   this    legislation:    First,    many 
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senior  citizens  cannot  retire  on  the  com- 
bined social  security  benefit;  and  the  low 
earnings  limitation;  second,  elderly  citi- 
zens are  penalized  for  their  \  illingness  to 
work;  and,  third,  the  eamini  :s  limitation, 
by  discouraging  many  eld  srly  citizens 
from  working,  deprives  this  ]  ration  of  the 
valuable  skills  and  talents  ofjmany  senior 
citizens. 

FoUowing  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, a  number  of  my  co  leagues  ex- 
pressed interest  in  this  leg  slation.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  I  am  reintroduc  ng  this  biU 
which  is  cosponsored  by  tf e  following 
24  Members  of  the  House: 


LIST    OF    ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS 


Mr.  Anderson  of  lUinols,  Mi 
Broyhlll,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois, 
well,  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  EKDrnan.  Mr.  de  la  Oarza.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Fenwlck,  h  r.  GUckman, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jopes  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  McCloskeyl  Mr.  McKln- 
ney.  Mr.  John  T.  Myers.  Mr.  Patt  jrson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Prltchard,  Mr.  Rich  nond, 
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BadlUo,  Mr. 

Bijchanan,  Mrs. 

Mr.  Corn- 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  will  consider  i  bill — H.R. 
3965 — to  authorize  appropria  ions  for  re- 
search and  development  prog  rams  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administrj  tion. 

During  consideration  in  tl  e  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  expressed  iiy  concern 
that  section  2'  of  the  commitee  substi- 
tute could  be  read  as  permi  tmg  repro- 
grammgs  to  be  instituted  by  letter  from 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology without  the  customar  r  review  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropria  ;ions. 

This  was  clearly  not  the  ir  tent  of  the 
committee  and  agreement  has  been 
reached  that  the  committee  will  offer  a 
technical  amendment  clarify  ng  the  au- 
thority of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  insert  the  text  of  sect  on  2  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  ind:  lating  the 
amendment  by  conventional  typograph- 
ical device: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  )tirposes  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  In  paragraphs 
(l)-(4)  of  the  first  section  of  th  s  Act,  funds 
authorized  by  such  paragraphs  may  be  au- 
thorized for  any  other  prograr  i  or  project 
not  excluded  by  section  4  of  his  Act  for 
research,  development,  or  demonstration 
under  section  312(c)  of  the  Fedi  ral  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  or  section  14(d)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  i  970  if  notice 
of  such  program  or  project  hai  been  given 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  the  President  of  th«  Senate  and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Commute »  in  a  man- 
ner containing  a  full  and  comple  e  statement 
of  the  proposed  program  or  pro  ect  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  o  i  in  support 
of  such  program  or  project  and  (a)  a  period 
of  30  days  has  passed  after  th ;  date  such 
notice  was  received,  or  (b)  eacl  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  written  no- 
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tice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

On  the  basis  of  the  agreement  to  offer 
the  amendment,  I  supported  a  rule  and 
will  support  the  bill.  But  I  would  like  to 
express  my  grave  reservations  about  the 
whole  concept  embodied  by  section  2.  I 
can  understand  that  this  sort  of  flexibil- 
ity may  be  necessary  and  desirable  for 
R.  &  D.  programs. 

But  I  would  strenuously  object  to  any 
similar  provision  in  larger  or  more  con- 
troversial authorizations.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized as,  essentially,  a  shortcircuiting 
of  the  legislative  process  and  I  think 
there  are  very  few  situations  in  which 
such  an  approach  is  desirable. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1970 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act.  The  piu-pose  of  the 
statute  was  to  insure  that  individuals 
and  businesses,  forced  to  move  because 
of  programs  financed  by  Federal  funds, 
would  be  properly  compensated  for  the 
relocation. 

Such  relocations  generally  fall  into 
three  ca€egories,  those  which  result 
from:  First,  direct  Federal  action,  such 
as  the  construction  of  a  Federal  build- 
ing; second.  State  action  using  Federal 
funds,  such  as  a  highway  construction 
program;  or  third,  private  action  using 
Federal  funds,  such  as  a  hospital  expan- 
sion program.  By  the  terms  of  the  1970 
act,  it  was  not  clear  whether  relocations 
in  all  three  categories  would  be  covered 
by  the  statute.  In  fact,  on  December  11, 
1970,  a  few  days  after  the  law  became 
effective.  Congressman  Ryan  of  New 
York  expressed  the  view  that  relocations 
required  by  private  actions  using  Feder- 
al fimds  were  not  within  the  terms  of 
the  statute.  (See  116  Cong.  Rec.  41254- 
55.) 

The  application  of  the  1970  act  to  re- 
locations arising  out  of  Federal  programs 
operated  by  private  persons  has  been  the 
subject  of  litigation.  In  1971,  Parlane 
Sportswear  Co.,  a  women's  clothing  man- 
ufacturer in  Boston,  sought  relocation 
assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  because 
_of  impending  displacement  by  Tufts 
University,  a  private  college  operating 
a  cancer  research  center  with  Federal 
grants.  The  agency  declined  payment 
and  the  company  initiated  an  action  in 
the  Federal  court.  Ultimately,  its  claim 
was  denied  because  the  court  of  appeals 
held  that  the  relocation  statute  did  not 
cover  displacements  by  private  organi- 
zations using  Federal  funds.  Parlane 
Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Weinberger  (513 
F.2d  835  (1st  Cir.),  cert,  denied  sub 
nom.)  Parlane  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.  v. 
Mathews,  (423  U.S.  925  (1975) . 

Thus  in  Parlane  the  court  decided 
what  Congressman  Ryan  5  years  earlier 


had  protested.  He  had  said  that  it  was 
unfair  to  exclude  from  the  statute  forced 
relocations  that  are  connected  with  Fed- 
eral programs  providing  assistance  to 
private  organizations.  Whether  the  dis- 
placement is  caused  directly  by  Govern- 
ment action  or  indirectly  through  funds 
it  provides  does  not  warrant  differing 
treatment  of  the  displaced  persons. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  correct  the  inequities  in  the  relo- 
cation act  which  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals  and  Congressman 
Ryan's  comments  revealed.  The  proposal 
would  provide  such  assistance  to  persons 
displaced  by  private  groups  using  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  same  extent  they  are 
covered  by  State  displacements  using 
Federal  funds.  Thus  when  a  Federal 
agency  awards  a  grant  to  a  private  or- 
ganization, it  would  be  required  to  in- 
clude some  assistance  for  persons  forced 
to  relocate  by  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  by  the  grantee. 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  would  allow 
persons  already  displaced  by  private  or- 
ganizations using  Federal  funds  to  file  a 
claim  with  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
cover the  costs  incurred  by  forced  relo- 
cations smce  the  enactment  of  the  stat- 
ute in  1970.  Such  persons,  which  would 
include  both  individuals  and  businesses, 
would  have  to  seek  such  repayment  with- 
in 3  years  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill.  Because  such  payments  are  in  the 
nature  of  judgments  against  the  United 
States  and  because  of  the  uncertain 
amoimts  involved,  the  bill  does  not  fix 
an  authorization  level. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5475 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance   and   Real    Property    Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  extend  relocation 
assistance  to  persons  displaced  as  the  re- 
sult of  real  property  acquisitions  by  private 
persons  for  federally  assisted  programs  or 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   That  the 
Uniform    Relocation    Assistance    and    Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  220  and  221,  in- 
cluding any  references  thereto,  as  sections 
221  and  222,  respectively:   and 

(2)  by  adding  Immediately  after  section 
219,  the  following  new  section: 

"Displacement  by  Private  Persons 
"Sec  220.  Whenever  real  property  Is 
acquired  by  any  person  for  any  program  or 
project  for  which  such  person  has  received 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  such  acquisi- 
tion wUl  resiUt  in  the  displacement  of  any 
other  person  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  such  acquisition  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  an 
acquisition  by  a  State  agency  of  the  State 
in  which  such  property  is  located,  and  the 
person  acquiring  such  property  shall  make 
all  relocation  payments  and  provide  all  as- 
sistance required  of  such  a  State  agency  by 
this  Act  when  such  State  agency  acquires 
real  property  (other  than  acquisition  as  the 
agent  of  the  Federal  Government  as  provided 
in  section  208).". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  real  property  was 
acquired  by  any  person  for  any  program  or 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  such  as- 
sistance resulted  in  the  displacement  of  any 
other  person  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Uniform    Relocation    Assistance    and    Real 
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Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
such  person  who  was  displaced  may  submit 
a  claim  to  the  Attorney  General  for  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  equal  to  any  compensation  that  per- 
son would  have  been  eligible  to  receive  from 
the  person  acquiring  such  property  M  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  had  been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
acquisition. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  after  a 
determination  made  on  the  record  and  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  pay  each  person 
submitting  a  claim  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  so  much  of  such  claim  as  the 
Attorney  General  determines  is  valid. 

(c)  No  claim  may  be  submitted  for  com- 
pensation pursuant  to  this  section  after  the 
last  day  of  the  third  year  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"person"  means  any  Individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association. 
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FDA     SACCHARIN     BAN     COUNTER- 
PRODUCTIVE 


PERICLES  "SPUD"  LABOVITIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1977,  Mr.  Pericles  "Spud"  Labovities  will 
be  retiring  after  25  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  YMCA  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
At  this  time  he  will  be  recognized  by  the 
countless  friends  that  he  has  made 
through  his  association  with  the  "Y"  and 
his  many  years  of  unselfish  dedication  to 
our  youth. 

His  most  noteworthy  contributions 
have  been  his  direction  of  the  Worcester 
Central  Y  Junior  Church  Basketball 
League,  involving  42  different  churches, 
over  2,000  players  and  250  volunteers; 
the  Senior  Church  Basketball  League 
with  28  different  churches,  1,500  players 
and  150  volunteers;  and  the  Junior 
Church  Cheerleadei-s  Contest  with  14 
churches.  1,000  girls  and  50  volunteers 
participating. 

This  league  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of 
its  kind,  participating  every  Friday  and 
Saturday  night.  The  league  itself  started 
in  1915  and  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Spud  since  1952.  The  YMCA  Church 
League  once  was  a  very  strong  program 
throughout  New  England,  but  today  the 
Worcester  Central  League  stands  as  one 
of  the  few  remaining  and  that  is  due  to 
the  many  years  of  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion that  Spud  has  contributed. 

I  believe  it  is  a  great  credit  to  our  com- 
munity to  have  a  man  of  Spud's  nature 
and  he  has  been  a  great  asset  to  the 
many  yoimg  men  and  women  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  him  through  the  Y 
League.  Our  communities  need  more 
people  like  this  to  help  our  youth  and 
confirm  in  them  the  belief  that  there  are 
people  who  care  and  are  willing  to  give  of 
their  time  and  efforts  to  show  their 
concern. 

Spud  certainly  is  a  living  testament  of 
the  YMCA  slogan  "Help  the  *Y'  to  Help 
Youth — Be  a  Sustaining  Member!" 
Many  thanks,  Spud  Labovities,  for  all  of 
your  contributions. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed ban  of  the  sugar  substitute  sac- 
charin has  caused  a  great  deal  of  concern 
among  a  great  many  people.  Not  only  are 
millions  of  users  of  saccharin  concerned, 
but  many  well  known  health  experts  are 
questioning  the  data  upon  which  the  pro- 
posed ban  is  based.  The  matter  is  cur- 
rently under  study  by  a  House  Health 
Subcommittee  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

One  highly  regarded  expert  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research  is  Dr.  Kurt  J. 
Isselbacher,  chairman  of  the  Harvard 
University  Cancer  Committee.  Dr.  Issel- 
bacher recently  testified  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment.  He  believes  as  I  do 
that  the  test  results  that  provide  the 
basis  of  this  ban  are  unrealistic  when  ap- 
plied to  humans.  For  a  human  to  ingest 
the  amount  of  saccharin  consumed  by 
the  rats  in  the  Canadian  tests,  they  would 
have  to  consume  56  saccharin  tablets  a 
day,  or  drmk  hundreds  of  diet  sodas  each 
day.  The  average  saccharin  user  con- 
sumes one  one-thousandth  this  amount 
or  less  in  average  use.  Dr.  Isselbacher 
concludes  his  testimony  by  calling  the 
FDA  ban  "counterproductive,"  and  sug- 
gests the  FDA  carefully  weigh  the  health 
benefits  gained  by  the  millions  of  diabet- 
ics and  overweight  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  use  saccharin  before  institut- 
ing the  ban. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  each  food  agent 
should  be  examined  individually  by  the 
FDA.  Clearly  there  should  not  be  hasty 
action  taken  on  unrealistic  data.  I  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  Government  should  con- 
duct comprehensive  tests  on  saccharin 
before  going  ahead  with  this  ban.  In  ad- 
dition, I  support  legislation  amending  the 
Delaney  clause  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  which  retains  the  intent  of 
the  clause  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing a  realistic  formula  for  making  deci- 
sions on  the  carcinogenicity  of  food  addi- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to   insert   a   copy   of   Dr.   Isselbacher's 
testimony  on  the  saccharin  issue : 
Testimony    of   Kurt   J.    Isselbacher,    M.D. 

Congressman  Rogers  and  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee : 

I  am  Kurt  J.  Isselbacher,'  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Medicine  and  Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Departments  of  Medicine. 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Harvard  University  Cancer  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  here  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
concerns  as  a  physician  and  clinical  investi- 
gator about  the  PDA  proposal  to  ban  the  use 
of  saccharin  in  foods  and  beverages  because 
saccharin  has  been  found  to  cause  malignant 
bladder  tumors  in  rats.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Harvard  University  Cancer  Committee,  I  can 
apsure  you  that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  environmental  carcinogens. 
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The  issue  before  us  today  clearly  emphasizes 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  given  chemical  or  agent  poses 
a  potential  or  real  human  hazard. 

In  the  case  of  saccharin  I  believe  (1)  that 
the  results  of  the  available  rat  experiments 
appear  to  have  been  overinterpreted  in  re- 
gard to  their  application  to  man:  and  (2) 
that  there  is  an  extensive  body  of  informa- 
tion on  human  consumption  of  saccharin 
over  the  last  70  years  to  provide  some  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  saccharin  may 
have  a  role  in  producing  human  bladder 
cancer;  finally  (3)  quantitative  extrapola- 
tion from  animal  studies  to  evaluate  the 
human  hazard  entails  many  uncertainties, 
and  each  case  must  be  individually  eval- 
uated— taking  into  consideration  many  fac- 
tors such  as  (a)  whether  the  agent  is  a  weak 
or  strong  carcinogen,  (b)  whether  the  re- 
sults have  been  replicated  in  other  species 
or  other  test  systems,  (c)  how  the  data  com- 
pare with  the  amounts  that  might  be  con- 
sumed by  man,  and  (d)  finally,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  possible  social,  economic  or 
medical  benefits. 

A.  The  rat  experiments. — 

In  some  of  the  rat  experiments  the 
amounts  of  saccharin  used  were  as  much  as 
8,000  times  the  amounts  calculated  to  have 
been  consumed  by  the  average,  adult  male 
in  1972  [2.5  grm/Kg/day  (rat)  versus  0.3  mg/ 
Kg/day(man)  ]  '.  I  suspect  there  would  be 
few  individuals  who  could  Ingest  even 
1/1,000  of  such  tumor-producing  dose 
(weight  for  weight  in  rats)— namely,  56  sac- 
charin tablets  a  day.  This  raises  the  Im- 
portant question  of  the  potency  of  saccharin 
as  a  carcinogen  and  balancing  this  against 
the  amounts  that  might  possibly  be  Ingested 
by  a  human  being  during  his  or  her  lifetime. 

If  one  examines  the  data  indicating  that 
cancer  of  the  bladder  also  occured  in  second 
generation  rats  which  have  been  contlnuaUy 
fed  on  saccharin,  it  must  be  noted  that, 
since  saccharin  crosses  the  placenta,  the 
fetus  must  have  been  exposed  to  an  even 
higher  dose  than  that  to  which  the  adult 
animal  was  exposed. 

We  recognize  that  giving  excessive  doses  of 
any  drug  or  agent  to  an  experimental  animal 
can  have  adverse  or  toxic  effects.  Imagine  if 
water,  salt  or  sugar  were  to  be  introduced 
today  as  possible  agents  for  use  by  us  and 
fed  to  rats  in  these  excessive  doses.  The  ani- 
mals would  undoubtedly  die  before  they 
could  develop  a  malignancy! 

The  extrapolation  of  experimental  car- 
cinogenicity data  to  the  human  situation  is 
strengthened  by  obtaining  results  in  more 
than  one  species  or  more  than  one  system. 
Apparently  the  feeding  of  saccharin  to  mon- 
keys has  not  produced  evidence  of  malig- 
nancy after  6.5  years.  Extensive  use  is  also 
currently  being  made  of  the  "Ames  Test" 
which  monitors  the  development  of  bacterial 
mutations  as  a  possible  indication  of  car- 
cinogenicity. The  available  data  Indicate 
that  saccharin  Is  not  mutagenic  in  the  Ames 
"Salmonella"  system. 

B.  The  Human  Experience. — 

Man  has  often  been  accused  of  rat-like  and 
at  other  times  mou.se-]lke  behavior,  and 
perhaps  it  is  expected  that  we  might  look 
askance  at  experiments  In  mice  or  rats.  How- 
ever, even  with  subhuman  primates,  such  as 
baboons  and  monkeys,  major  discrepancies 
are  known  to  occur,  and  adverse  effects  have 
been  found  in  such  primates,  but  not  In 
man,  presumably  because  of  metabolic  dif- 
ferences. 

It  Is  fortunate  for  us  that  saccharin  has 
been  used  for  over  70  years  and  that  there 
are  numerous  well-designed  epidemiologic 
studies  by  workers  from  Oxford'"  (Eng- 
land), Baltimore"  and  Boston °  on  the  pos- 
sible relationship  between  saccharin  ingestion 
and  bladder  cancer.  Many  of  these  studies 
have  been  carried  out  in  diabetics  known  to 
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consume  more  saccharin  thah 
population.  In  all  of  the 
evidence  of  an  above  average 
take,  no  Increased  Incidence 
bladder  cancer  has  been 
recognized  It  may  take  20  or 
a  carcinogen  to  produce  cancer 
ever,  in  one  of  the  reports 
of  the  diabetics  studied 
for  more  than  25  years.  Thus 
there  has  been  no  epidemic  of 
as  a  result  of  saccharin 
C.  The  Risk/Benefit  Ratio — 
While  the  "Delaney  Clause" 
use  In  food  of  any  Ingredient 
produced  cancer  In  animals 
evident  that  more  than  this 
sldered.  Actions  must  be 
vldual   considerations."  The  c 
prlate  for  one   agent  may 
apply  to  another. 

I  would  submit  to  you  that, 
saccharin,  the  available  data 
the  risk   of  humans  for 
from  saccharin  In  the  amount 

the  average  Individual  Is 

however,  which  may  occur  to 
absence  of  a  non-nutrient 
Is    great.   In   this   country   th( 
obesity  Is  far  greater  than  thai 
tlon.  The  problem  Is  so  great 
a  significant  number  of  patient 
are  subjected  to  a  special  ty] 
(Intestinal  bypass)   which  In  1 1. 
ated    with    significant    nazar<  s 
death.   Patients   with  these 
help,  and  here  Is  an  example 
cal  clearly  outweighs  the 
upon  the  rat  data.  Also,  as  yoi 
and  as  you  are  aware,  diabetics 
fit  from  the  use  of  non-nutrle^t 
or  sugar  substitutes.  Patients 
and  diabetes  are  Indeed  at 

my  view  from  developing 

of  the  Ingestion  of  saccharin — 
developing  the  serious  and 
complications  associated  with 

On  an  anecdotal  note.  

a   distinguished   International 

former  Presidential  Science 

"I'm  not  worried.  I  have  store! 
saccharin  to  last  me  a  lifetime 
for  him,  but  not  for  those  of 
have  such  a  stockpile. 

Let  me  conclude  by  Indlcatln 
In  my  personal  view  given  the  c 
matlon,  the  banning  of  saccharl  i 
productive,  and  I  believe  Is 
until  or  unless  some   "safer" 
sugar  substitute  Is  available. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  article  on  energy  conservation  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  National  Jour- 
nal. This  article  indicates  that  for  the 
first  time,  energy  conservation  is  begin- 
ning to  receive  the  attention  which  it 
clearly  deserves  as  an  important  com- 
ponent of  our  national  energy  plan. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  President 
Carter  has  embarked  upon  a  major  en- 
ergy conservation  effort.  Many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
conservation  be  the  cornerstone  of  our 
energy  policy.  In  view  of  the  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  on  producing  new 
energy  sources,  conservation  has  taken 
a  back  seat.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  whOe  energy  production  re- 
ceives more  than  93  percent  of  the  1977 
Federal  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment budget,  conservation  receives  less 
than  7  percent. 

The  need  for  a  major  emphasis  in  the 
energy  conservatives  area  is  also  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
in  3  years  total  energy  consumption  in- 
creased in  1976.  Fuel  use  declined  in  both 
1974  and  1975,  but  then  rose  4.8  percent 
above  the  1975  level  in  this  past  calendar 
year.  This  increase  in  consumption  great- 
ly disturbs  me,  as  it  shows  that  without 
constant  reminders,  prodding  and  en- 
couragement, America  will  return  to  its 
former  practices  of  wasting  valuable  fuel 
supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  strong  belief  in  en- 
ergy conservation  has  led  me  to  intro- 
duce two  major  pieces  of  legislation.  My 
first  bill,  the  Solar  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Commercialization  Act,  H.R. 
3981,  has  already  attracted  the  cospon- 
ship  of  over  50  Members  of  Congress. 
This  bill  encourages  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  energy  conservation  and 
solar  power  equipment  by  offering  low 
interest  loans  and  grants  to  homeown- 
ers, small  businesses  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. For  the  homeowner,  for  ex- 
ample, low  interest  loans  of  up  to  $10,- 
000  for  solar  devices  and  $4,000  for  en- 
ergy conservation  equipment  would  be 
available  under  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

My  second  bill,  the  Industrial  Energy 
Consei-vation  Act,  H.R.  4711.  has  also 
drawn  the  support  of  many  Members  of 
Congress,  with  40  cosponsors  to  date. 
H.R.  4711  directs  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  or  its 
successor  to  establish  a  system  of  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
in  energy  conserving  industrial  tech- 
nologies. Low  interest  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  would  also  be  provided  to 
companies  to  encourage  the  installation 
of  energy  efficient  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery. 

In  prior  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
administration    to    aggressively    pursue 
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energy  conservation.  But  now,  with 
President  Carter's  commitment  to  re- 
ducing U.S.  fuel  consumption,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  that  we  will  regain 
the  initiative  in  cutting  down  our 
energy  use.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  outlined  above  will 
be  enacted  into  law  as  a  result,  thereby 
helping  to  mount  a  new  offensive 
against  energy  waste. 

The  following  article  explores  the  sub- 
ject of  energy  conservation  in  much 
greater  depth,  and  I  recommend  its  con- 
tents to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  National  Journal,  Mar.  12,  1977) 

Energy    Conservation    Begins    at    Home — 

With  the  States  and  Cxties 

(By  Neal  R.  Peirce  and  Jerry  Hagstrom) 
Winona,  Minn.,  hopes  to  become  energy 
self-sufficient  by  the  year  2000  through  con- 
servation and  the  use  of  such  elements  as  the 
sun  and  wind. 

Pratt,  Kan.,  burns  the  methane  gas  pro- 
duced from  feedlot  wastes,  crop  residues  and 
solid  wastes  to  generate  electricity. 

In  several  states,  homeowners  provide  in- 
formation on  their  homes,  and  a  computer 
shows  how  they're  wasting  energy,  how  much 
it's  costing  them,  how  energy  could  be  con- 
served and  how  much  retrofitting  (Insula- 
tion) and  the  like  would  cost.  Other  states 
provide  small  grants  for  insulation  of  homes. 

Impressive,  yes.  But  state  and  local  govern- 
ment leaders  say  these  grassroots  efforts  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  of  what's  possible 
In  energy  savings  now  that  President  Car- 
ter— and  bad  weather — are  popularizing 
energy  efficiency. 

In  his  amendments  to  President  Ford's 
fiscal  1978  budget.  Carter  proposed  just  what 
local  officials  had  been  demanding:  federal 
government  technical  assistance  and  fi- 
nancial aid.  And  all  winter — as  the  East  has 
faced  an  energy  crunch  and  the  West  experi- 
enced a  drought  and  anticipates  summer 
electricity  shortages — energy  conservation 
plans  have  been  building. 

Carter's  emphasis  on  conservation  and  the 
energy  problems  of  1977  have  created  "an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  local  govern- 
ments to  put  together  a  coordinated  and 
committed  program  of  energy  conservation 
that  can  have  an  astounding  impact  on  the 
economy  and  the  whole  country,"  Phyllis 
Lamphere,  Seattle  city  councllwoman  and 
president  of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
told  National  Journal. 

Americans  don't  fully  recognize,  Lamphere 
said,  the  profound  Inflationary  effects  of 
"the  old  syndrome  of  more  and  more  power 
generation"  from  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear 
plants,  both  non-renewable  resources  that 
have  been  growing  rapidly  In  cost. 

"The  new  Administration  seems  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  the  future  of  this 
country  is  closely  tied  to  a  commitment  to 
energy  conservation,"  Lamphere  added. 
carter's  plans 

Carter's  budget  amendments,  made  public 
on  Feb.  22.  call  for  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  energy  development 
that  Ford's  had  but  double  the  amount  for 
conservation  and  research  on  short-term  so- 
lutions to  energy  problems.  To  do  this.  Carter 
proposed  cutting  nuclear  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  by  $304  million  in  fiscal  1978, 
including  a  $199  million  decrease  In  budget 
authority  for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor. 

The  budget  for  conservation  and  research 
programs  would  be  Increased  by  $22  million 
In  1977  and  $244  million  In  1978,  Carter  said. 
Of  the  1978  increase,  $160  million  is  for  re- 
search and  development,  Including  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  car. 

Much  of  the  money  is  earmarked  for  pro- 
grams approved  by  Congress  last  year,  but 
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held  back  by  the  Ford  Administration,  which 
emphasized  development  of  nuclear  power, 
shale  oil  and  synthetic  fuel. 

The  newly  funded  programs  Include  $2  bil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees  to  encourage  home 
insulation,  accelerated  Implementation  of 
weatherlzatlon  assistance  to  provide  insula- 
tion for  low-income  persons,  grants  to  states 
to  Inform  interested  homeowners  about  ways 
to  save  energy,  and  development  of  an  experi- 
mental energy  extension  service.  Grants  for 
offices  to  represent  consumers  before  utility 
regulatory  commissions  also  are  Included. 

"A  lot  of  the  programs  President  Carter  is 
talking  about  the  states  pioneered  and  fig- 
ured out  where  they  made  sense,"  Edmond  F. 
Rovner,  director  of  state-federal  relations  for 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  told  Na- 
tional Journal.  "(The  states)  are  ready  to  go, 
they're  short  of  money  to  do  it,  and  he's  pro- 
viding funds  for  them." 

Rovner  noted  that  the  extension  service 
was  endorsed  by  the  governors  last  year  and 
"would  at  least  put  people  out  in  the  field  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  technologies  and  the 
implications  of  it  from  the  state  governments 
out  to  the  ultimate  users.  It  would  work  the 
same  way  the  agricultural  agents  are  the  link 
between  the  technology  and  the  useru" 

The  White  House  did  not  consult  with  the 
Governors'  Conference  on  the  conservation 
programs,  Rovner  said,  but  Carter's  transi- 
tion team  did,  and  several  of  Carter's  energy 
advisers  had  worked  closely  with  the  gov- 
ernors in  their  pre-Carter  posts.  The  loan 
guarantee  program.  Rovner  pointed  out,  was 
"worked  out"  between  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference and  S.  David  Freeman,  a  member  of 
the  White  House  energy  staff,  when  Freeman 
was  a  special  energy  and  resources  consult- 
ant to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  "It 
wasn't  a  discussion  with  Dave  wearing  his 
Carter  Administration  Jacket,  but  it  was  the 
same  guy,"  Rovner  said. 

The  governors  also  worked  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  (PEA^  in  devel- 
oping the  weatherlzatlon  program.  Rovner 
said.  Other  conservation  programs  v/ere  fa- 
miliar to  John  F.  O'Leary,  Carter's  apjiolntee 
to  head  the  FEA.  when  O'Leary  was  director 
of  New  Mexico's  Energy  Resources  Board. 

The  White  House  has  consulted  with  the 
Governors'  Conference  "when  new  things  are 
being  done."  Rovner  said.  "I  talked  with  Free- 
man a  couple  of  times  when  the  natural  gas 
bin  was  in  its  genesis  and  launching  becau.se 
we  had  never  talked  about  it." 

Its  still  too  early  to  tell  how  the  Cartsr 
energy  proposals  will  be  administered,  but 
Rovner  is  hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  large 
measure  of  discretion  at  the  state  and  lo;^al 
levels.  Earlier  versions  of  the  weatherlzatlon 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  set  general 
guidelines,  but  left  the  particulars  up  to  the 
states,  he  said. 

Many  of  these  decisions  won't  be  known, 
Rovner  said,  until  the  programs  are  sent  to 
federal  agencies  for  Implementation. 

"If  the  agency  tries  to  decide  that  on 
weatherlzatlon,  you  can  put  storm  doors  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  house  and  you  c?.n 
only  repair  a  hole  in  the  roof  that's  less  than 
one  foot  by  three  feet  .  .  .  they're  just  going 
to  frustrate  the  whole  program,"  Rovner  said. 

"But  if  on  the  other  hand,  they  say  thrse 
are  the  general  guidelines  that  we're  looking 
for — that  it's  got  to  be  cost  effective,  that 
there's  got  to  be  a  payback  within  three  to 
five  years,  that  it's  got  to  be  within  certain 
parameters  and  the  average  spent  per  house 
should  not  be  over  $200  with  an  outside  limit 
of  $350,  then  you've  left  some  fiexlbillty, 
which  is  what  we  In  the  (Governors')  Con- 
ference were  in  the  process  of  arguing  out 
with  FEA  at  one  point." 

"I  think  (the  Carter  Administration  Is) 
more  likely  to  say.  'There  will  be  misfires,  but 
the  misfires  will  be  much  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  the  kind  of  Ingenuity  and  serendipity 
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we  get   by  allowing  people   to  tailor   pro- 
grams,' "  Rovner  concluded. 

Conservation  advocates  are  still  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  Carter  Administration  will 
develop  "one-stop  shopping"  for  state  and 
local  energy  conservation  assistance.  A  sin- 
gle, focused  federal  program  is  necessary,  the 
advocates  say,  to  speed  up  energy  planning. 
alliance 

Faith  in  grass-roots  energy  conservation 
has  created  an  alliance  among  local  officials 
concerned  about  energy  supplies,  advocates 
of  local  control  over  energy  and  opponents 
of  nuclear  development.  Carter's  plans  would 
appear  to  begin  to  satisfy  the  goals  of  all 
three. 

These  elements  are  linked  nationally  by 
the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest, 
which  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  local 
citizen  groups. 

Founded  six  years  ago  by  three  scientists 
who  had  worked  for  Ralph  Nader,  the  cen- 
ter opposes  "centralized  energy  siting"  be- 
cause that  decreases  the  extent  to  which 
local  groups  can  be  involved  In  energy  plan- 
ning. The  center  also  officially  opposes  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  encourages  alternative  sources 
of  energy  rather  than  hassling  nuclear 
proponents. 

The  center  stresses  the  use  of  "fairly 
simple,  rather  than  complex"  forms  of  en- 
ergy, "much  like  the  difference  between 
driving  a  bicycle  rather  than  a  car,"  Alan 
Okagaki,  co-director  of  the  center's  Local 
Energy  Action  Program,  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

Local  control — and  administration  of  en- 
ergy programs — are  high  on  the  center's  list 
of  priorities,  Okagaki  said,  because  energy 
sources  should  be  developed  "within  the 
constraints  of  your  environment  rather  than 
trying  to  conquer  it."  That's  why  wood  should 
be  a  major  source  of  energy  In  the  North- 
east and  solar  could  play  a  larger  role  In 
the  Southwest,  he  added. 

"There  are  sources  of  energy  people  don't 
think  about  besides  oil  and  natural  gas. 
People  can  make  use  of  a  resource  that  no 
one  thought  of  as  a  resource  before.  We're 
asking  people  to  be  a  little  more  clever," 
Okagaki  said. 

Environmentalist  Barry  Commoner,  in  a 
keynote  address  at  the  National  League  of 
Cities'  annual  meeting  In  Denver  In  De- 
cember, said  that  "the  key  to  the  (cities') 
unemployment  and  Infiatlon  problems  Is  a 
new  energy  policy."  The  basis  for  that  policy. 
Commoner  said,  lies  not  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  plants,  but  in  insulation  and  solar 
energy. 

Cities  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  ris- 
ing prices  of  non-renewable  resouces  such 
as  petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal  and  urani- 
um. Commoner  told  the  city  officials.  "An 
Investment  that  reduces  the  use  of  these 
sources  becomes  a  uniquely  cost-effective 
hedge  against  Infiatlon." 

Commoner  pointed  out  that  "nationwide, 
24  per  cent  of  all  homes  now  use  electric 
water  heaters,  which  consume  16  per  cent  of 
all  residential  electricity,  second  In  demand 
only  to  refrigeration."  Based  on  a  study  in 
St.  Louis.  Commoner  said,  half  of  the  hot 
water  needs  of  the  homes  could  be  provided 
by  solar  energy  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $10.5 
billion. 

"This  investment  could  save  about  30  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  worth 
about  $1  billion  (at  three  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour)  annually.  This  energy  saving  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  about  seven  million 
kilowatt  nuclear  power  plants,  costing  about 
$1.3  billion  each.  So  as  a  rough  estimate,  the 
nation  could  produce  the  same  amount  of 
hot  water  by  investing  $10  billion  In  solar 
collectors  or  in  nuclear  power  plants," 
Commoner  said. 

"But  the  solar  collectors  are  likely  to  he 
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much  more  reliable  and  certainly  much  less 
risky  than  the  nuclear  power  plants,"  Com- 
moner concluded. 

Even  now,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  and  Ocala, 
Fla.,    are    buying    solar    water    heaters    and 
leasing  them  to  homeowners. 
ctjrrent  efforts 

State  and  local  leaders  are  proud  of  the 
efforts  they  have  made  so  far,  with  little  or 
no  federal  assistance. 

When  Seattle's  public  power  company  was 
asked  to  Invest  with  other  utilities  In  two 
new  nuclear  plants  on  the  Columbia  River, 
the  city  council  undertook  a  year-long  study 
and  decided  not  to  participate  because  the 
plants'  costs  were  escalating  rapidly.  The  oity 
decided  instead  to  invest  in  insulation  end 
other  energy-saving  measures  and  by  doing 
so,  expects  to  save  160  megawatts  by  19S0. 

A  special  Seattle  energy  office  now  reviews 
city  codes  to  encourage  conservation,  devel- 
ops strategies  to  cope  with  shortages  and 
works  to  get  businesses  and  homeov/ners  to 
think  of  conservation.  Solar  and  wind  energy 
alternatives  are  being  studied.  This  kind  of 
intense  city  effort  to  deal  with  Its  own  energy 
problems,  Phyllis  Lamphere  said,  "will  be- 
come the  pattern,  not  the  exception." 

Recognizing  that  kind  of  need,  the  Ver- 
mont General  Assembly  last  year  enabled 
towns  to  appoint  energy  coordinators.  Thirty 
coordinators  are  already  at  work,  examining 
insulation  standards;  exploring  ways  to  ex- 
ploit wood,  water,  wind,  solar  and  or§;anlc 
energy  sources;  advising  homeowners  on  pur- 
chasing solar  units,  woodstoves  and  wind- 
mills; and  investigating  whether  local  sani- 
tary landfills  are  suitable  for  methane  gas 
production. 

Energy  conservation  proponents  suggest  a 
number  of  ways  to  carry  the  program  further 
at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Commoner  has  proposed  to  the  Leaeua  of 
Cities  that  a  lending  agency  be  established 
to  provide  the  financing  to  link  the  local  cus- 
tomers' needs  for  energy-saving  Insula'lon 
and  solar  Installations  with  local  bLislnepses 
that  want  to  provide  these  goods.  "What  is 
called  for  is  not  some  new  federal  bureauc- 
racy, but  rather,  in  each  city  or  metropolitan 
region,  a  kind  of  urban  energy  bank,  matched 
In  size  to  the  area  that  it  serves  and  sup- 
plied with  funds  raised  either  In  the  bo"d 
market  or  provided  federally  or  both,"  Com- 
moner said. 

Norman  King,  city  manager  of  Claremont. 
Calif.,  said  that  the  basic  technology  under- 
lying conservation  exists,  but  that  cities  don't 
know  how  to  transfer  such  Information  Into 
land  development  policies,  codes  and  prac- 
tices. King  has  suggested  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
several  research  projects,  including: 

Peak  load  electrical  pricing — this  sys- 
tem would  charge  consumers  more  for  elec- 
tricity during  periods  of  heavy  use.  But  tech- 
nological questions  relating  to  metering,  con- 
sumer feedback  and  cast  allocation  remain. 
(For  background  on  the  proposals,  see  Vol. 
8.  No.  42,  p.  1474.) 

Protection  for  the  poor — some  policies  de- 
signed to  reduce  consumption,  such  as  high- 
er gasoline  taxes,  are  opposed  by  certain 
groups  because  further  Increases  would  hurt 
the  poor.  The  federal  government.  King  said, 
should  try  to  find  out  how  the  poor  would  be 
protected  without  encouraging  over-con- 
sumption. 

User  fees — proposals  have  been  made  for 
user  fees  on  certain  highways  to  reduce  the 
use  of  the  private  car.  But  no  way  has  been 
found  to  efficiently  and  conveniently  impose 
the  fee. 

Just  about  everyone  agrees  that  cumula- 
tively, local  self-start  energy  conservation 
measures  could  contribute  immensely  to  re- 
lieving national  energy  shortages  and  hold- 
ing down  the  cost  of  energy. 

But  the  bottom  line  for  state  and  local 
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llocate  enough  existing  research  and  development  funds  to 
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appro]  riated  $7.5  million  for  this  program. 

Conference. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Carter's  Enerct  Conservation  Bxtdget 
This  table  shows  the  revisions  President 
Carter  has  proposed  In  the  fiscal  1977  and 
1978  budgets  to  provide  more  funds  for  local 
energy  conservation.  The  figures  show  Car- 
ter's program  priorities  in  1978,  but  the  num- 
bers for  1977  can  be  misleading  because  cer- 
tain existing  programs  will  continue  without 
specific  requests  from  the  new  Administra- 
tion. The  revisions  were  proposed  In  the 
appropriations  for  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (89  Stat  871)  and  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Production  Act  (90 
Stat  1125).  Plgxires  are  In  mUlions  of  dollars. 
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It  would  be.  In  fact,  tacit  admission  by 
Washington  that  Its  efforts  to  isolate  and 
contain  communism  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere have  failed. 

It  would  also  mark  the  formal  scrapping 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  which  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  century  has  prevented 
the  Intrusion  of  foreign  powers  into  this 
hemisphere.  For  nothing  can  disguise  the 
fact  that  Cuba  is  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  More  than  15,000  Cuban  troops,  mer- 
cenaries of  Moscow,  remain  in  Angola,  6,000 
miles  away,  propping  up  a  pro-Soviet  com- 
munist regime  imposed  by  force  of  arms  after 
the  bloody  defeat  of  Angola's  anti-commu- 
nist majority.  Several  thousand  Soviet  mili- 
tary "advisers"  and  "technicians"  have 
turned  Cuba  itself  Into  a  vast  training 
ground  for  revolutionaries  from  throughout 
Latin  America  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Only  last  month,  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
a  $700  million,  20-year  arms  pact  with  Peru 
by  which  that  strategic  South  American 
country  will  become  a  major  new  Soviet-al- 
lied beachhead  on  the  South  American  con- 
tinent. As  with  other  such  deals,  Cuba  will 
serve  as  the  go-between. 

Detente  between  Havana  and  Washington 
would  have  Moscow  s  fullest  blessings  It 
costs  the  Soviets  some  $2  mUUon  a  day  to 
keep  Castro  going.  Llftmg  of  the  U.S.  trade 
embargo  would  ease  this  Soviet  financial 
burden.  And.  who  knows,  judging  by  past 
history,  it  might  lead  to  massive  infusions  of 
U.S.  aid — once  Washington  forgives  and  for- 
gets the  $2  billion  worth  of  American  prop- 
erty confiscated  by  Castro  after  his  take- 
over. 

In  their  eagerness  to  re-establish  relations 
with  Fidel,  American  liberals  argue  that  it's 
time  to  forget  the  old  "cold  war"  days  and 
to  develop  a  new  and  more  "progressive"  U  S 
foreign  policy.  It  is  an  argument  that  Ig- 
nores Cuba's  transformation  into  a  powerful 
Soviet  military  base  only  90  miles  from 
American  shores.  Russian  missile-firing  nu- 
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clear  submarines  now  openly  use  newly-en- 
larged. Soviet  constructed  naval  ports  on 
Cuba's  southern  coast  In  scornful  defiance 
of  private  agreements  with  Washington  not 
to  do  so. 

The  cozy-up-to-Castro  line  also  Ignores 
the  fact  that  Cuba  today  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrously  repressive  tyrannies  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  totally  dedicated  to  subverting 
and  overthrowing  free  societies  wherever 
possible,  including  that  of  the  United  States. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  address  you  on  the  eve 
of  the  156th  anniversary  of  the  Greek 
War  for  independence.  On  March  25, 
1821,  Alexander  Ypsilanti  and  his  small 
force  began  their  long  and  valiant  strug- 
gle to  free  Greece  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  long  war  for  independence  stirred 
the  imagination  of  Europe  and  America. 
Hope  for  the  rebirth  of  democracy  in  the 
land  where  it  was  first  practiced 
prompted  the  famous  English  poet,  Lord 
Byron  to  write  the  foUowing  verse: 
The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone. 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free: 

After  many  long  and  tiring  years  of 
brutal  fighting  Greece  was  blessed  with 
peace  and  freedom.  Just  as  I  am  proud 
to  speak  of  their  valiant  efforts  to  se- 
cure liberty  in  their  native  land,  I  am 
happy  to  bring  forth  the  role  of  the 
Greeks  in  our  own  Nation. 

In  recent  years  America  has  noticed 
the  ascent  of  the  Greek-Americans  as  a 
precious  part  of  the  American  mosaic. 
From  the  time  of  New  Smyrna— first 
Greek  settlement  in  North  America — to 
the  present,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Greeks  have  come  to  this  country.  They 
and  their  descendants,  through  hard 
work  and  great  sacrifice,  have  become 
wonderful  citizens  and  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  a  better  way  of  life 
for  all  Americans. 

The  Greeks  progressed  from  working 
in  the  factories  and  mines  to  owning 
their  own  businesses  and  shops.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  these  first  Greek  immi- 
grants have  become  pillars  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation.  Names  such  as  Cassevetes. 
Venetoulis,  and  Papanicolaou  enrich  our 
national  heritage. 

Recently  both  Greeks  and  Americans 
have  been  saddened  by  the  appalling  in- 
vasion of  the  beloved  Island  of  Cyprus. 
Cyprus  has  fallen  victim  to  Turkish  ag- 
gression. I  pray  that  these  darkest  hours 
of  Cypriot  history  will  soon  pass.  It  is  my 
sincerest  wish  that  Cyprus  will  soon  re- 
turn to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  prog- 
ress that  once  guided  her. 

I  can  reflect  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion on  what  Greece  and  Greek-Ameri- 
cans have  given  to  America.  The 
achievements  of  these  people  not  only 
perpetuate  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
but  their  patriotism  and  pride  in  Amer- 
ica will  also  perpetuate  the  glory  that  is 
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America,  a  land  in  which  the  noblest 
ideals  of  democracy  live  and  flourish  for 
the  hope  and  for  the  future  of  all  peoples 
of  the  world. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ANDY  JACOBS, 
JR.,  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  testimony  given  by  the  Represent- 
ative from  the  11th  District  of  Indiana 
regarding  a  certain  silly  decision: 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Andy  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Sub- 
committee ON  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, March  21,  1977 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  among  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Frances  O. 
Kelsey  for  having  the  courage  to  trust  her- 
self when  all  men  and  women  doubted  her 
judgment  against  thalidomide. 

That  substance,  however,  did  not  Involve 
common  knowledge. 

There  is  a  point  where  common  knowledge 
and  common  sense  take  precedence  over  the 
esoteric  calculations  of  the  "best  and  the 
brightest". 

For  example,  aerodynamics  tell  us  a  bum- 
ble bee  cannot  fly.  Our  eyes  tell  us  otherwise. 
The  Canadian  rat  flap  tells  us  some  rats 
have  come  down  with  bladder  cancer  after 
consuming  saccharin  In  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  a  human  consumption  of  800  diet 
drinks  a  day. 

Common  sense  and  human  consumption 
of  saccharin  in  somewhat  lesser  dosages,  for 
80  years,  tell  us  In  Congress  to  ban  the  ban. 
H.R.  4943  would  ban  the  ban  and,  as  Is  the 
case  with  cigarettes  which  have  been  proved 
dangerous  to  human  health,  the  bill  would 
require  a  scientifically  accurate  warning 
about  saccharin  which  has  not  been  proved 
dangerous  to  human  health. 

It  Is  the  job  of  government  not  only  to 
protect  the  public's  health,  but  also  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  freedom  when  It  is  threat- 
ened by  mindless  application  of  rigid  rules. 
And  to  aUow  the  ban  to  stand  would  be  to 
bang  down  one  more  nail  on  freedom's  cof- 
fin— and  quite  likely  a  few  on  regular  coffins, 
too. 

For,  In  terms  of  body  weight,  without  the 
freedom  to  choose  saccharin,  many  people 
would  be  left  only  with  the  freedom  to  be 
fat,  and  to  sutler  heart  attacks  or  diabetic 
deterioration. 

When  the  farmer  sued  the  railroad  for 
fiooding  his  farm,  the  country  lawyer 
summed  up  to  the  jury  by  addressing  the 
bright  young  railroad  attorney:  "Sir,  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  a  brilliant  presentation. 
You  have  proved  with  sophisticated  scien- 
tific evidence  that  your  cUent's  elevated 
right  of  way  could  not  possibly  have  floDded 
the  farm  of  these  good  people.  I  just  have  one 
question.  Have  you  ever  been  down  on  that 
farm  when  It  was  raining?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  doubt  your  record  w^ll 
be  filled  with  a  welter  of  scientific  argument 
against  the  freedom  of  American  citizens  to 
choose  saccharin.  I  urge  the  Committee  and 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  take  such 
argument  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  salt. 
Perhaps  we  could  cut  a  deal  with  the  Ca- 
nadian rats  (you  might  even  call  it  a  rat 
pact) :  they  don't  eat  our  saccharin:  we  don't 
eat  their  de-con. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HOUSING  COSTS— A  MAJOR 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
essence  of  one  of  the  principal  problems 
which  confronts  us  here  in  Congress  was 
captured  recently  by  a  newspaper  editor 
in  my  congressional  district,  Grant 
HoweU  of  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Royal 
Oak. 

Sharply  rising  housing  costs,  spurred 
by  growing  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  are 
swittly  reaching  the  poiiit  where  millions 
of  Americans  are  being  priced  out  of  the 
single-family  home  market.  In  the  proc- 
ess, as  this  writer  points  out,  they  are 
losing  sight  of  the  American  dream. 

I  commend  his  thoughts  to  my  col- 
leagues, in  hopes  of  encouraging  theii' 
continued  awareness  of  the  very  difficult 
-choices  which  face  us  today  and  in  the 
future  in  the  housing  field.  The  article 
follows: 

I  From  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  DaUy  Tribune, 

Mar.  11,  19771 

Housing  Belng  ^riceu  Out 

Lot  diier  lot,  long  given  over  to  an  annual 
crop  01  weeus,  sprouted  homes.  The  pound  of 
hammers  and  twang  of  saws  assaulted  the 
quiet  01  the  neighbornoods. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  boons  in  history. 
We  liai-dly  knew  It.  Vagueiy,  around  1950  or 
so  it  became  apparent  that  more  were  living 
better  than  we  of  the  Depression  Era  had  ever 
dared  hope.  But  as  prosperity  grew  and 
spread,  it  was  all  taken  ior  granted,  just  as 
is  the  increasing  vigor  and  agility  of  adult- 
hood, untU  it  all  begins  to  fade. 

The  fading  time,  perhaps,  came  in  '73  or  so 
when  the  recession,  oil  embargo,  shortages 
and  inflation  Impacted.  The  dire  Club  of 
Rome  predictions  about  population  growth 
meaning  less  for  more  set  off  a  spate  of  gloom. 
But  the  American  Experience — opening  and 
settling  a  continent — creates  a  cultural  in- 
heritance of  optimism  for  nearly  all  of  us.  We 
shall  overcome. 

Can  we?  In  the  style  to  which  we've  be- 
come accustomed?  Last  weeks  report  on  'The 
Nations  Housing,  1975  to  1985"  prepared  by 
the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  M.I.T. 
and  Harvard  is  sobering: 

In  brief,  one  fourth  of  U.S.  families  could 
afford  to  buy  a  median-priced  home  as  of 
1975,  half  those  who  could  afford  a  similar 
purchase  five  years  earlier — in  1970.  At  pres- 
ent trends  the  average  selling  price  for  a 
typical  home  could  reach  $78,000  by  the  early 
1980s.  "Since  1970,  sales  prices  of  new  and 
existing  homes  housing  and  the  costs  of 
home  ownership  (fuel,  repairs  and  other  op- 
erating costs)  have  all  outpaced  the  growth 
in  income." 

Whatever  will  happen  to  the  ideal  of  own- 
ing a  home  of  one's  own  that  has  been  a 
"cornerstone  of  national  housing  policy  since 
the  1930s"? 

Having  recently  visited  two  areas  of  highest 
housing  costs  in  the  nation — Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Southern  California— I  wonder  too. 
In  each,  home  prices  are  an  endless  topic  of 
conversation.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  that  $13,000  raise  for  Congressmen  Is  the 
far  higher  housing  costs  of  Washington  and 
its  environs.  For  those  who  already  own, 
such  Inflation  is  a  mixed  blessing — it  has  been 
increasing  their  equities  at  a  far  faster  clip 
than  the  relative  pittance  left  for  mortgage 
reduction,  from  monthly  payments  after  taxes 
and  Interest  on  hefty  mortgages. 
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But  inflation  also  outdistances  the  ability 
of  those  just  starting  out  to  get  Into  the 
housing  market  In  the  first  place,  even  tho.se 
with  reasonably  decent,  steady  Incomes. 

That's  a  dlflerence  in  magnitude.  When 
we  first  started  dreaming  seriously  of  our 
own  home,  there  was  about  a  $500  gap  be- 
tween what  we  wanted  and  what  we  could 
"afford" — I.e.  borrow.  This  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  FHA  when  a  $5,000  transaction 
would  buy  a  brand  new,  four  and  one-half  to 
five  room  bungalow  m  Royal  Oak  or  Berkeley. 

After  the  Second  war,  the  gap  widened  a 
thousand,  then  several.  I  suppose  we  would 
be  "looking"  still  had  not  an  older,  experi- 
enced friend  introduced  us  to  Leo  Charlebols 
of  Ferndale,  a  master  carpenter.  With  Leo 
none  of  Mr.  Blandlng's  dream  house  night- 
mares. He  made  a  deal  and  his  coterie  of  sub- 
contractors respected  It.  A  load  of  common 
brick,  all  we  could  afford,  went  back  as  too 
common  despite  a  shortage;  Ivunber  came 
from  an  old  and  highly  respected  yard,  and 
was  inspected  before  use.  Leo,  himself,  did 
the  finish;  nailed  and  glued,  it  has  endured 
a  quarter  century,  every  mortise  remains 
joined. 

We  thought  we  faced  a  lifetime  of  debt, 
and  we  worried  about  "extras."  Leo's  final  bill 
was  less  than  $200  over  the  agreed  on  price 
among  other  things  that  bought  a  solid, 
side  drive  of  cement  and  a  new  sidewalk  to 
boot.  That  debt,  at  4  per  cent,  ts  just  about 
what  one  puts  down  now. 

Our  experience  with  Leo  was  the  end  of 
an  era.  It  soon  became  impossible  for  those 
m  modest  circumstances  to  build  their  own 
home.  Building  became  a  matter  of  mass  de- 
velopment, rationalizing  costs  over  many 
units.  Mass  production  and  marketing  re- 
placed one-on-one  relationships,  and  now 
even  that  seems  unable  to  keep  costs  within 
reach  of  the  majority. 

We  were  lucky.  It  may  be  that  some  fu- 
ture owner  wUl  And  a  home  as  well  in  the 
house  that  Leo  built.  Just  as  it  may  be  that 
the  Arabs  with  their  oil  pricmg  have  done 
more  to  save  cities  than  all  our  housing  debt 
manipulation  and  subsidy  programs  to  date 
by  making  conservation  and  real  rehabilita- 
tion of  older  neighborhoods  economic  neces- 
sity. 

South  Oakland  has  rather  precisely  mir- 
rored for  a  generation  what's  gone  on  in 
housing  and  for  who.  (One  fourth  the  na- 
tions' families  still  are  living  in  "bousing 
deprivation"  according  to  the  report.  In  1933, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  one-third  was  ill-housed.) 
Else  so  much  of  value,  newly  created,  will  be 
diminished,  and  part  of  the  American  Ex- 
perience mocked  as  empty. 

— Grant  Howell. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
KLEPPERICH 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
today  my  colleague,  Mr.  Frenzel,  has 
informed  this  body  of  the  very  fine  work 
that  the  Close  Up  program  has  done  in 
our  State.  I,  too,  echo  his  words  in  sup- 
port of  this  program.  Although  I  am  new 
to  this  Congress,  I  liave  served  for  6 
years  as  a  State  legislator,  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  watch  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  our  political  process  that 
has  been  generated  by  Close  Up  when 
our  Minnesota  participants  return  home. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  leader- 
ship for  this  program  in  Miimeosta  has 
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come  largely  through  the  e: 
of  my  constituents — ^Mr. 
perich.  In  addition  to  his 
at  Monroe  High  School,  Bob 
has  given  much  of  his  time 
activities  which  have  been  of 
fit  to  his  students  at  Monroe 
of  us  in  the  St.  Paul 
his  activities  on  the  cltywi 
ism    committee,    the 
School  Press  Association,  an( 
in  his  parish,  he  has  always 
the  value  of  concerned 
results  of  his  efforts  on  the 
gram  are  obvious  to  all  of 
been  involved  in  Minnesota, 
emplary  of  his  involvement 
ship  in  our  community. 
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CANADIAN  HARP  SEAL  HUNT 


HON.  LES  AuCOlN 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI*TATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  23, 


en 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
by  a  vote  of  396  to  1,  the  Hous^  i  of  Repre- 
sentatives expressed  its  outra  je  over  the 
senseless  slaughter  of  new  >orn  harp 
seals  which  is  presently  taki4g  place  in 
the  waters  of  Canada. 

These  animals,  guilty  only 
an  incredibly  soft  white  fur, 
clubbed,  killed,  and  skinned 
so  that  a  few  unthinking,  __ 
dividuals  can  adorn  themselvps 
made  of  harp  seal  fur. 

The  reaction  of  the  Ameriban  public 
to  this  cavaUer  disregard  fcr  life  has 
been  a  mixture  of  disbelief  ai  id  disgust. 
For  a  people  conditioned  to  bel  eving  that 
animals  share  equally  in  this  earth,  the 
oflacially  sanctioned  massacrq  up  north 
is  imthinkable. 
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Moreover,  the  implications  , 
for  the  future  of  the  species  ar^ 
ing.  At  one  time  there  wer( 
million  harp  seals  in 
there  are  fewer  than  1  million 
percent  of  this  year's  pups  ar< 
predicted,  the  day  is  not  far 
the  species  will  be  virtually 

That  this  House  has  raise( 
in  protest  is  only  right  in  view 
past  commitment  to  the 
nature's  wildlife.  As  a  memljer 
Merchant  Marine -and  Fishe 
mittee  I  am  proud  of  our 
work  on  the  Marine  Mammal 
Act — which  prohibits  the 
harp  seal  skins — the  Endanger  ;d 
Act,  and — more  recently — the 
Conservation    and     Mam 
These  are  comprehensive 
at  conserving  the  wildlife  whi 
bute  so  vitally  to  the  health 
hancement  of  our  environmerjt 
lives. 

We  would  be  hyprocrites  to  ihe  core  if 
we  proclaimed  these  measures  only  to 
condone  by  our  silence  the  lystematic 
effort  to  destroy  the  harp]  seals  of 
Canada. 


For  this  reason  I  want  to  stite 
and  firmly  my  hope  that  thfe 
ment  of  Canada  will  move  swif 
the  annual  harp  seal  himt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  CALL  FOR  NATIONAL  ACTION 
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HON.  THEODORE  S.  WEISS 


clearly 

govern - 

ily  to  stop 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Msgr. 
James  J.  Murray,  executive  director  of 
the  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York,  made  an  important 
presentation  in  Washington  last  month 
on  the  New  York  City  fiscal  crisis. 

His  position  that  New  York  City's 
dilemma  is  symptomatic  of  a  national 
urban  crisis,  is  one  that  I  believe  is  well 
taken  and  one  with  which  I  concur.  I 
would  like  to  share  his  statement  with 
my  colleagues  as  one  that  I  believe  we 
should  keep  in  mind  as  we  legislate  pro- 
grams that  will  have  a  direct  impact  on 
the  urban  scene. 

The  full  statement  follows: 

A  Call  for  National  A<moK 

(By  Rev.  Msgr.  James  J.  Murray) 

1.  introduction 

The  fiscal  problems  of  New  York  City  has 
been  looked  on  by  so  many  across  the  coun- 
try— and  even  in  New  York  State  and  parts 
of  New  York  City — as  a  unique  problem  iso- 
lated to  the  City  government  Itself. 

Because  we  are  the  biggest  and  perhaps 
the  most  vulnerable,  the  primary  attention 
of  the  media  has  been  focused  on  the  city 
and  Its  fiscal  problems,  not  on  the  human 
dimension. 

Our  points  are  three: 

(1)  that  there  is  not  a  New  York  City  crisis 
but  rather  a  national  iirbsin  crisis; 

(2)  that  this  national  urban  crisis  is  a 
fiscal  one  but  affects  the  human  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  and  their  families. 

(3)  that  the  root  causes  are  national  in 
scope,  are  beyond  the  abUity  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  eradicate  and  call  for  federal 
action. 

Before  I  address  our  first  point  let  me  say 
parenthetically  that  when  I  refer  to  an  urban 
crisis,  I  am  not  just  referring  to  cities  with  a 
population  of  over  200,000.  I  am  also  In- 
cluding local  units  of  government  particu- 
larly at  the  county  level  across  the  country. 
Just  a  brief  example — Westchester  County 
and  Suffolk  County,  because  of  continued 
unemployment,  have  greatly  Increased  their 
public  assistance  and  medicaid  costs.  Bread- 
winners have  exhausted  Unemployment  In- 
surance benefits;  the  Jobs  aren't  there;  their 
resources  are  depleted  and  they  have  to  go 
on  home  relief.  Taxpayers  have  become  serv- 
ice and  revenue  recipients.  And  the  counties 
don't  have  the  wherewithal  to  solve  this 
problem. 

2.    THE   CRITICAL    SITUATION    NATIONALLY 

Which  cities  are  in  trouble?  A  year  ago 
last  November  your  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, In  a  report,  noted  the  appearance  of 
danger  signals  for  22  of  the  largest  central 
Cities  in  the  United  States. 

A  recent  study  for  the  National  Urban 
Policy  Roundtable  listed  8  cities  as  being  on 
the  critical  list;  New  York.  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
Newark.  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Phil- 
adelphia, with  10  others  listed  in  serious 
condition. 

A  study  recently  released  by  Brookings 
would  indicate  that  29  cities  are  in  a  hard- 
ship situation  from  which  they  can't  bounce 
back. 

In  simple  terms,  New  York  is  like  the  child 
In  the  famUy  who  Is  always  the  first  to  get 
sick.  When  that  child  gets  sick  the  parents 
know  that  it's  not  going  to  be  over  until 
all  the  children  go  through  the  sickness. 

Many  of  these  cities  suffer  from  the  same 
root  causes— a  long  term  socioeconomic  de- 


cline. Their  revenue  bases  are  stagnant  or 
declining  because  of  the  exodus  of  people 
and  businesses  at  the  very  time  that  their 
expenses  are  going  up  because  of  Inflation, 
recession,  unemployment  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  a  service-dependent  population. 

Twelve  of  these  sick  cities  have  local  tax 
bases  that  declined  between  1970  and  1975. 
Five  of  these  cities  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  population  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments than  New  York  has. 

In  short  for  all  of  them  as  a  class,  their 
economy  is  going  nowhere,  their  tax  payers 
are  going  elsewhere  and  their  tax  bene- 
ficiaries are  left  behind.  They  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  balance  their  budg- 
ets and  more  and  more  difficult  to  have  access 
to  the  short-term  money  market  at  reason- 
able interest  rates.  Already  this  means,  in 
more  than  10  of  the  cities,  that  they  have 
to  commit  more  than  10%  of  their  revenues 
to  debt  service  for  short-term  borrowings. 

At  the  same  time  that  their  tax  base  is 
being  committed  more  to  debt  service  and 
less  to  human  services,  their  populations 
and  their  local  economies  are  declining. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  cities  with  pop- 
ulations over  200,000  lost  popiUatlon  in  the 
70's.  And  central  cities  lost  population  4  times 
as  fast  between  1970  and  1975  as  they  did 
between  i960  and  1970.  Four  cities— Buffalo 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  lost  more 
than  20%  of  their  population  between  1960 
and  1973. 

The  number  of  Jobs  In  troubled  cities  has 
been  going  down.  As  bad  as  New  York's  econ- 
omy is,  eleven  cities  have  lost  a  higher  per- 
centage of  Jobs.  Detroit's  Job  loss  Is  18.8% 
and  Buffalo's  Is  15.8%. 

If  employment  and  Jobs  In  New  York 
City — whose  Job  level  has  now  declined  to 
the  level  of  1950 — had  grown  at  the  national 
rate  we  would  now  have  4.43  million  Jobs  In 
New  York  City  Instead  of  3.4  million. 

3.   NATIONAL   PROBLEM NATIONAL  RESPONSE? 

Gentlemen,  these  are  not  short-term  prob- 
lems. The  sickness  is  there  for  many  cities 

and  its  spreading  fast. 

Home  remedies  won't  help.  No  sick  city 
can  control  the  national  problems  of  hous- 
ing, unemployment.  Inflation,  recession.  No 
sick  city  can  control  the  municipal  credit 
market.  No  sick  city  has  the  resources  for 
the  type  of  massive  economic  development 
programs  that  are  necessary  to  close  the  gap 
between  local  expenditures  and  local  reve- 
nues whUe  continuing  to  maintain  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  their  families  and  Individuals. 

Which  really  is  our  third  and  flnal  point — 
we  are  not  Just  seeking  federal  action  for 
New  York  City.  Because  we  see  a  problem  na- 
tional in  scope  we  are  here  to  advocate  fed- 
eral Initiatives  not  Just  for  New  York  but  as 
part  of  a  national  strategy  to  save  our  cities 
and  the  millions  of  people  who  live  and  work 
and  raise  their  families  In  them — as  well  as 
for  all  the  people— the  aged,  the  poor  and  the 
handicapped— who  need  their  cities,  who 
can't  afford  to  move  away  and  who  are  en- 
titled to  have  us  maintain  the  quality  of 
their  lives. 

Because  we  are  so  heavily  into  this  Issue 
affecting  the  central  cities  we  would  also  ap- 
preciate your  advice  on  how  we  can  help  to 
work  on  this  not  just  for  New  York  but  for 
all  other  cities  and  local  units  of  government 
which  need  help  fast. 

February  7,  1977 


COST-OF-LIVING  RAISE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Chi- 
cago Tribute  editorial,  appearing  In  the 
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March  17  edition,  sums  up  my  views 
on  the  cost-of-living  raise.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  rally  behind  my  bill  to  ter- 
minate the  cost-of-living  clause.  I  Insert 
the  editorial  for  the  Members'  attention: 
The  Senators  Pass  Up  a  Raise 

United  States  senators,  whose  paychecks 
were  fattened  by  29  per  cent  as  of  Feb.  20, 
have  decided  they  shouldn't  help  themselves 
to  a  $3,000  cost-of-living  raise  on  top  of  that. 
By  a  93-to-l  vote  Tuesday,  they  approved 
and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  barring  those 
who  got  the  earlier  raise  from  taking  the 
second  one,  which  would  have  gone  Into  ef- 
fect In  October.  [For  the  record,  the  "nay" 
vote  came  from  Sen.  Mike  Qravel,  Democrat 
of  Alaska.] 

Taxpyaers  will  welcome  this  gesture,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  After  someone  has  relieved  you  of 
your  paycheck,  you  appreciate  it  if  he  doesn't 
demand  a  tip.  But  the  Senate's  tactfulnees 
does  not  end  the  built-in  abuses  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

Congress  has  arranged  for  a  remarkable 
cozy  system  for  itself.  It  does  not  have  to 
vote  pay  raises  for  its  members;  the  raises 
just  happen  unless  the  members  take  action 
to  stop  them.  For  example,  the  initial  raise — 
from  $44,600  a  year  to  $57,500 — came  about 
imder  a  10 -year-old  law  under  which  a 
private  commission  periodically  recommends 
raises  for  Congress,  the  Vice  President,  fed- 
eral Judges,  and  other  high  government  offi- 
cials. The  recommendation  takes  effect  after 
30  days,  during  which  Congress  intently 
looks  somewhere  else. 

That  arrangement  at  least  keeps  Congress 
from  setting  its  own  salary  levels.  From  the 
public's  standpoint,  however,  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing "escalator"  raises  have  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  them.  They  serve  only  to  insu- 
late our  lawmakers  from  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion and  keep  them  from  having  a  personal 
stake  in  the  nation's  economic  problems.  In 
effect,  the  system  makes  members  of  Con- 
gress a  privileged  class  who  pay  no  penalty 
for  their  mistakes;  If  Congress'  spending  pol- 
icies worsen  the  Inflationary  pinch  on  the 
rest  of  us — well,  that's  ovu*  problem. 

The  Senate's  decision  to  deny  itself  an  ex- 
tra helping  this  time  around  may  be  wel- 
come, but  it  Is  not  satisfactory.  The  answer 
is  not  to  put  off  cost-of-living  raises  to  n. 
more  appropriate  time.  It  Is  to  abolish  them. 


WHO  IS  CONDUCTING  THE  CARTER 
ORCHESTRA? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  carried  a  front  page 
.story  headlined:  "Calif ano  Hires  $12,763 
Chef  to  Cook  His  Meals  at  HEW."  The 
chef's  title  is  "Personal  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  (Special  Activities)"  and  his 
job  description  is  402  words  long.  All  of 
this  is  occurring  in  an  administration 
pledged  to  frugality,  to  cutting  back,  to 
eliminating  imnecessary  Government  ex- 
penditures and  also  to  the  simplification 
of  language  in  Government  official  forms. 
Why  it  should  take  402  words  to  describe 
a  cook  puzzles  me. 

As  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Califano  seems  to  go 
his  own  way  in  other  areas  as  well.  He 
recently  stated  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
quota  system  and  reverse  discrimination. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Carter,  when  asked  his  opinion 
of  reverse  discrimination,  said:  "I  don't 
like  that  concept." 

Once  more  we  have  an  example  of  Car- 
ter conducting  one  tune  while  his  chief 
appointees  play  another.  Just  who  is 
conducting  the  Carter  administration 
orchestra?  And  what  time  is  it  supposed 
to  be  playing? 

May  I  add,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Post  story  did  not  state  where  Mr. 
Califano  obtained  his  cook  through  the 
quota  system.  I  suspect  not,  because 
when  it  comes  to  the  palate  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare I  am  sure  only  merit  coimts. 


THE  ARMS  DEBATE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report 
for  March  23,  1977,  into  the  Congres- 
sioN.\L  Record  : 

The  Arms  Debate 

An  arms  debate  is  reverberating  through 
Washington. 

The  two  sides  are  starkly  drawn.  The 
hawks  say  that  the  Russians  are  coming  and 
that  we  must  build  new  and  more  powerful 
weapons  to  scare  them  away.  The  doves  say 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  panic  because  the 
Russians  are  prepared  to  cooperate  in  arms 
reduction. 

Contending  groups  have  been  formed,  is- 
sue papers  written,  advocates  have  taken 
to  the  lecture  platform  and  the  Congres- 
sional hearings  rooms,  and  newspaper  col- 
umnists are  hurling  charges  and  counter- 
charges. The  initial  skirmish  has  resulted 
from  President  Carter's  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  the  chief  arms  negotiator,  but 
the  basic  problem  Is  far  broader  than  a 
single  nomination.  Its  many  facets  will 
emerge  In  the  coming  months. 

The  importance  of  the  debate  over  the 
strategic  balance  of  power  can  scarcely  be 
overstated.  It  involves  not  only  huge  out- 
lays of  money,  but  also  the  security  of  the 
nation.  If  it  Is  not  decided  correctly  we 
could  all  be  killed.  The  key  question  is 
whether  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  try  to  best  one  an- 
other in  various  kinds  of  armaments,  or 
whether  they  will  break  the  established  pat- 
tern and  find  ways  to  limit  arms. 

Many  factors  have  brought  this  debate 
about.  Among  those  factors  are  a  serious  and 
obvious  Soviet  buildup  of  forces,  grave  ten- 
sions in  the  world  (especially  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Southern  Africa) ,  last  year's  Presi- 
dential campaign  in  which  arms  control  fig- 
ured prominently,  and  the  unemployment 
levels  at  home  which  make  attractive  some 
arms  programs  like  the  B-1  Bomber. 

The  debate  over  arms  policy  begins  with 
what  the  defense  analysts  call  mutually  as- 
sured destruction,  the  doctrine  that  neither 
side  can  win  no  matter  who  attacks  first. 
Belief  In  this  doctrine  has  allegedly  kept 
both  sides  from  shooting  first.  However,  the 
hawks  claim  that  the  Soviets  are  now  mov- 
ing beyond  mutually  assured  destruction  and 
are  seeking  the  capability  to  win  a  war  by 
ev.icuation  schemes,  civil  defense  elTorts  and 
massive  new  destructive  power.  The  doves 
reject  this  claim  and  argue  that  the  notion 
of  superiority  no  longer  has  any  meaningful 
application  at  a  time  when  each  adversary 
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can  destroy  the  other.  The  hawks  think  that 
the  Russians  are  malign;  the  doves  think 
that  they  are  benign.  Both  approaches  are 
probably  flawed  and  the  trick  is  to  get  the 
proper  perspective. 

A  favorite  bone  of  contention  between  the 
hawks  and  doves  is  the  size  of  strategic  ar- 
senals, though  no  one  wins  the  dispute  be- 
cause there  are  enough  numbers  to  satisfy 
everyone  and  prove  any  point.  The  hawks 
emphasize  the  Soviet  lead  in  sheer  tonnage 
of  nuclear  bombs;  the  doves  counter  by  cit- 
ing the  American  lead  in  numbers  of  war- 
heads and  accuracy  of  delivery  systems.  The 
numbers  do  show  that  both  sides  have  far 
more  power  than  they  need  to  Inflict  im- 
acceptable  damage  on  the  other  side  even 
after  absorbing  a  first  strike.  In  the  final 
analysis  there  are  too  many  imponderables, 
too  many  intangibles  and  too  many  uncer- 
tainties to  answer  the  question  once  and  for 
all. 

One  of  the  problems  with  this  debate  is 
the  average  citizen's  relation  to  It.  He  finds 
himself  caught  between  the  cliches  of  the 
politicians  and  the  jargon  of  the  experts 
with  no  way  to  find  a  clear  view.  But  the 
strategic  balance  of  power  Is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  poUtlcians  and  the  experts. 
The  average  citizen  must  try  to  understand 
the  debate  and  maintain  control  of  the  na- 
tion's direction. 

Americans  need  some  appreciation  of  the 
Soviet  viewpoint.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
United  States  has  more  than  doubled  its 
ready-to-fire  arsenal  of  nuclear  warheads. 
In  the  same  period  technology  has  made  our 
weapons  vastly  more  accurate,  lethal  and 
defensible  and  has  provided  our  conventional 
forces  with  impressive  new  weapons,  includ- 
ing (In  the  European  theater)  2,000  new 
tanks  that  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
Soviets  also  note  that  we  have  been  willing 
to  undertake  mUltary  adventures  in  remote 
areas  like  the  Dominican  Republic,  Lebanon, 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  They  worry,  too,  about 
authoritative  reports  that  the  United  States 
is  testing  new  weapons  which  are  not  pub- 
licly discussed.  One  such  weapon,  the  cruise 
missile,  has  them  extremely  upset. 

Despite  the  real  hostUlty  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  both  sides  must  be 
able  to  put  aside  their  suspicions  and  con- 
centrate on  their  mutual  self-interest  In 
avoiding  a  nuclear  conflict.  Neither  the  So- 
viets nor  the  Americans  want  to  have  their 
population,  cities  and  Industries  incinerated. 
There  Is  always  the  tendency  to  seek  security 
and  overwhelming  armaments  and  to  take 
no  risks  for  peace.  That  approach  will  lead 
only  to  more  and  better  weapons.  Arms  con- 
trol, like  defense  policy,  however,  can  be  an 
appropriate  way  to  further  national  security. 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  stiateglc  debate  be 
widened  beyond  the  mere  count  of  weapons 
to  a  deeper,  less  passionate  and  more  objec- 
tive view  of  ourselevs  and  our  adversary. 

(Much  of  the  information  in  this  report 
was  drawn  from  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post.) 


UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS  URGE 
HOUSE  TO  SUPPORT  DINGELL- 
BROYHILL,   H.R.  4444 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  today  the  letter  of  March  18 
from  the  United  Auto  Workers  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
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gardlng  that  union's  full 
4444,  the  Mobile  Source 
Amendments  of  1977,  to  aihend 
Air  Act  of  1970. 

Representative    James 
North  Carolina  and  I  are 
with  several  other  House 
the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  444f 
bills. 

The  UAW  letter,  signed 
G.  Paster,  legislative  dlrecljor, 
forth  the  reasons  calling 
of  the  automobile  emission 
ule  contained  in  H.R.  4444 
panion  Senate  bill,  S.  919, 
by  Senators  Don  Riegu 
Griffin  of  Michigan. 

The  UAW  letter  to 
follows : 
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Deab   Rxpbssxmtativx 
Workers  urges  you  to  cosponfor 
port    actively    H.R.    4444,    a 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air 
by  Representatives  Dlngell 
legislation   embodies   specific 
tlons  made  by  UAW  President 
cock  on  automobile  emlsslotis, 
other  sections  dealing  with 
control  pollution  from  mobll^ 

The  auto  emission  provlslo^ 
are  designed  to  ensure  that 
Is  protected  and  that  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act  are  achieved 
Ing     Into     due     consideration 
related  questions  of  auto 
this  regard,  I  would  remind 
UAW,  In  recognition  of  the 
national  energy  problem,  and 
goal  of  energy  conservation, 
enactment  of  mandatory 
which  take  effect  In  the  1978 

Permit  me  to  set  out  for 
fashion  the  basis  for  oiu: 
Incorporated   In   H.R.   4444, 
slons: 

(A)  The  emissions  standarcfc 
for  the  1977  model  year  wo  Ud 
effect  for  the  1978  and  1979  model 
cause  of  the  long  lead  time 
auto    production,    certlficatlc^ 
standards   for  emissions   and 
conversion    to    meet    new 
standards  now  in  effect  are 
(HC),  1.5  grams  per  mile;  Carbon 
(CO),   16   grams   per   mile 
Nitrogen  (NOi),  2  grams  per 
note  that  HJB.  4161,  Introduced 
sentatlve  Rogers,  takes  the 
to  the  1978  and  1979  model 
the  House  passed  a  similar 
year. 

(B)  Regarding  hydrocarbonf 
Broyhill  bill,  fully  supported 
proposes  to  reduce  HC  emlss: 
per  mile  In  the  1980  model 
original  goal  of  the  Clean  All 
cause  of  the  clear  health 
with  HC  emissions  which  are 
plicated  in  smog  formation, 
relaxation  of  the  original  goal 
The  welcome  endorsement  of 
Representatives  Dlngell  and 
subsequent  coalescing  around 
sitlon  has  forced  the  automobile 
turers  to  acknowledge  for  the 
this  goal — so  crucial  to  the  putllc 
attainable.  Also,  this  Is  consistent 
resentatlve  Rogers  legislation 

(C)  Regarding  carbon  monoUde 
sets  a  standard  of  9  grams 
1980   and   subsequent  model 
totally  consistent  with  the 
Ity,  although  It  Is  slightly 
original  goal  of  3.4  grams  per 
four  reasons  why  we  have 
gram  standard: 
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( 1 )  Every  city  in  the  country  will  meet  air 
quality  standards  for  CO  by  1990  with  the 
9  gram  standard. 

(2)  While  a  3.4  gram  standard  will  reduce 
CO  contaminants,  based  on  a  worst  case  ex- 
ample from  the  early  1970'8,  by  83  percent 
by  1990,  the  9  gram  standard  will  reduce 
those  contaminants  by  80  percent,  a  sta- 
tistically negligible  difference. 

(3)  The  California  Air  Resources  Board  has 
set  a  9  gram  standard  for  CO  and  is  unlikely 
to  set  a  lower  standard  because  of  its  finding 
that  the  standard  Is  appropriate  for  protect- 
ing the  public  health. 

(4)  With  the  foregoing  evidence  that  the 
9  gram  standard  is  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic health  It  then  becomes  highly  desirable 
since  it  will  facilitate  the  movement  to 
smaller,  more  energy  efficient  engines  which 
find  It  far  more  difficult  to  meet  the  3.4 
standard. 

(D)   Regarding  oxides  of  nitrogen,  this  Is 
In  many  respects  the  most  difficult  problem 
because  there  is  less  evidence  on  the  health 
consequences    of    NOx    standards,    yet    the 
strongest      correlation      between      emission 
standards  and  mileage  goals.  H.R.  4444  would 
keep   the  present  standard  of  2  grams  per 
mile  through  the  1981  model  year,  while  Rep- 
resentative Rogers  would  keep  It  through  the 
1980    model    year.    Under    our    proposal    the 
standard  would  be  reduced  to  1  gram  per  mile 
in   the   1982  model  year  with  authority  for 
the  EPA  Administrator  to  raise  the  standard 
to  no  higher  than  2  grams  per  mile  If  it  Is 
found  to   be  consistent   with  public  health 
needs  and  If  the  higher  standard  will  permit 
substantial  Improvements  In  auto  efficiency 
or  the  application  of  advanced  or  innovative 
technology.  For  example,  dlesel  engines  hold 
great    promise    for    achieving    our    national 
goals  of  energy  conservation,  yet  they  cannot 
now  meet  1  gram  per  mile  standard  for  NOx. 
In  no  event  could  EPA  raise  the  standard 
above   the    1    gram   goal   unless   it  was  first 
shown  that  an  increase  would  bs  consistent 
with  public  health  requirements.  The  pro- 
posal of  Congressman  Rogers  does  permit  the 
EPA  Adminl-strator  to  waive  the  NOx  stand- 
ard up  to  2  grams  per  mile  in  1981  and  1932 
and  up  to  1.5  grams  in  1983  and  1984. 

We  believe  that  the  Dingell -Broyhill  legis- 
lation fully  protects  the  public  health  and 
Is  totally  consl.=tent  with  the  goals  of  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act.  Moreover,  H.R.  4444  Is 
fully  consistent  with  the  Important  goals  of 
energy  conservation  and  automobile  efficiency 
which  were  not  as  salient  In  1970  as  they  are 
today.  This  legislation  constitutes  a  responsi- 
ble balance  between  Interrelated  and  Impor- 
tant national  objectives  and  we  urge  that 
ysu  give  it  your  careful  consideration,  sup- 
pert,  and  cosponsorship. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  H.R.  4444 
deals  only  with  mobile  source  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  does  not  propose  to 
amend  nor  to  strike  any  provision  relating 
to  stationary  sources. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  G.  Paster. 
Legislative  Director. 


THE  PRESIDENT— AND  CONGRESS- 
ARE  NOT  DOING  ENOUGH  TO  AID 
METRIC  CONVERSION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  concerned 
that  the  progress  toward  an  orderly  and 
comprehensive  conversion  to  the  metric 
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system  has  been  Interrupted  or  unduly 
delayed  by  inaction  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  as  well  as  by 
the  Congress. 

At  the  third  annual  conference  of  the 
American  National  Metric  Council,  our 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Congressman 
Robert  McClory,  reported  on  the  situa- 
tion regarding  metric  conversion  as  it 
relates  to  the  failure  so  far  to  name  the 
members  of  the  metric  conversion 
board — and  the  lack  of  impetus  in  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  metric  con- 
version program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  disturbing,  I  feel 
that  Mr.  McClory's  remarks  are  timely 
and  challenging  to  both  the  President 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  House  as 
well  as  to  Members  of  the  other  body. 
Our  colleague  has  Introduced  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con,  Res.  154) 
which  might  help  us  to  get  off  of  dead 
center  and  begin  moving  again  toward 
a  coordinated  metric  conversion  program 
in  our  society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
will  schedule  a  hearing  on  this  measure 
at  an  early  date. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  attach  to  these  remarks  a  copy  of  Mr. 
McClory's  address  delivered  at  the 
American  National  Metric  Coimcil  Con- 
ference last  Monday  at  the  McCormick 
Inn  in  Chicago  as  follows: 
The  President — and  Conobess — Abe  Not 
Doing   Enough   To    Aid    Mktbic   Conveb- 

SION 

Conversion  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  which  has  been  a  hotly  de- 
bated subject  almost  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Nation  seemed  to  be  headed  for 
a  reasonably  prompt  and  harmomous  and 
effective  solution  following  the  enactment 
of  The  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  which 
was  signed  Into  law  on  December  23,  1976, 
by  President  Ford.  This,  Indeed,  seemed  to 
be  the  end  of  the  road  toward  our  Nation's 
conversion  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 

Some  In  this  room  had  been  struggling 
for  more  than  ten  years  to  bring  about  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation  representing  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  move  Inexorably  to- 
ward the  use  of  metric  standards  in  our 
Industries,  our  educational  institutions  and 
In  our  everyday  lives. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  favored  a  measure 
which  would  have  been  more  persuasive.  I 
wanted  a  target  date — after  which  metric 
measurements  would  be  the  exclusive  or 
almost  exclusive  system  to  be  used  in  our 
country. 

What  we  passed  Is  a  Bill  Intended  to  en- 
courage a  voluntary  changeover  to  metric 
standards  at  some  Indefinite — undesig- 
nated— time  In  the  future. 

And — while  not  extending  much  power  to 
a  17-member  Conversion  Board — ^the  Act 
provided  for  such  a  Metric  Conversion  Board 
to  be  named  by  the  President — subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Indeed,  the  establishment  of  the  Metric 
Conversion  Board  is  the  principal  authority 
contataed  In  the  1975  Act.  WhUe  the  Board 
Is  charged  with  coordinating  the  promoting 
programs  relating  to  conversion  to  the  metric 
system — It  has  no  power  to  compel  anyone 
to  do  anything. 

Very  careful  attention  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  the  credentials  of  each  of  the 
17  members  whom  he  named.  But  the  Sen- 
ate had  little  or  no  time  to  confirm  the 
Board  Members.  Recently,  President  Carter 
withdrew  the  names  from  further  consider- 
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atlon — and  he  has  given  no  Indication  as 
to  which — If  any — of  those  originally 
named  will  be   Included  in  his  list. 

As  the  1975  Act  provided,  it  was  Intended 
that  both  the  Board  and  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
would  reflect  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
"...  to  coordinate  and  plan  the  Increasing 
use  of  the  Metric  System  in  the  United 
States  .  .  ."  and  "...  to  coordinate  the 
voluntary  conversion  to  the  Metric  System." 

Without  the  Metric  Conversion  Board  In 
operation,  the  coordination  and  stimulus 
which  the  Congress  Intended  from  this  leg- 
islation Is  lacking.  We  seem  to  have  exi)erl- 
enced  a  kind  of  drift — a  haphazard  kind  of 
action  or  relative  inaction — In  government 
agencies.  In  our  State  legislatures,  some  of 
our  State  educational  systems — and  even 
in  industry. 

Let  me  compliment  the  American  National 
Metric  Council  for  accomplishing  privately 
what  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
of  our  government  have  been  unable  or  un- 
w  Ullng  to  do — BO  far. 

The  five  coordinating  committees  of  your 
organization  rcoreFcntlng  broad  economic 
groups  of  American  business  and  Industry, 
as  well  as  the  37  sector  subcommittees,  have 
succeeded  In  keeping  your  members  and 
other  interested  segments  of  our  society  in- 
formed and  encouraged  to  move  gradually 
and  yet  persistently  toward  metric  standards 
In  the  areas  of  motor  vehicles,  farm  equip- 
ment, computers,  and  many  types  of  Indvis- 
trlal  products.  Many  Industrial  firms  have 
already  converted  to  metric  measurements  or 
have  adopted  plans  which  will  result  In  an 
early  conversion  to  metric  standards. 

If  you  live  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  you  can 
buy  Pepsi  Cola  In  metric-sized  bottles.  Coca- 
Cola  Is  running  a  slmUar  test  in  the  Atlanta 
area. 

The  legislatures  of  46  or  more  (possibly  all 
60)  states  have  taken  some  steps  to  direct  the 
schools  within  their  Jurisdictions  to  develop 
Instructional  programs  which  will  utilize  the 
metric  system  and  will  result  In  a  metric 
changeover  vrtthln  their  school  systems.  How- 
ever, there  Is  as  yet  no  uniformity — and  this 
indicates  Just  one  urgent  need. 

A  number  of  states  (22  in  all,  I  believe)  are 
revising  their  highway  signs  to  Indicate  dis- 
tances and  speed  limits  in  both  metric  and 
traditional  units  of  measurement. 

Signs  on  hlghwajfs  and  In  state  parks  have 
provided  a  fertile  field  for  developing  metric 
conversion  programs  for  various  states. 

In  addition,  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference last  year  under  the  direction  of  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Ray  of  Iowa  ^tabllshed  an  In- 
terstate Metric  Committee  In  an  effort  to  co- 
ordinate state  metric  conversion  actions.  So 
far,  40  Governors  have  named  representatives 
to  this  Committee  and  there  are  numerous 
state  activities  giving  support  to  metric  con- 
version but  without  any  apparent  coordi- 
nated program. 

It  Is  Interesting,  for  Instance,  that  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  operated  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  determine  consumer  reaction  to  buy- 
ing gasoline  by  the  liter.  A  similar  test  was 
conducted  In  Tallahassee.  Florida.  In  both 
cases,  the  consumer  reaction  was  favorable. 

Boone.  North  Carolina,  has  capitalized  on 
metric  by  characterizing  Itself  as  "the  kilo- 
meter high  city." 

About  the  most  ambitious  state  legislative 
action  was  that  of  the  New  York  State  legis- 
lature which  amended  the  State's  Vehicle 
and  Traffic  Laws  to  require  that  every  new 
vehicle  registered  In  the  State  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  1980,  must  have  metric  units  on  Its 
speedometer. 

Turning  to  the  Federal  government,  I  have 
learned  that  various  executive  agencies  and 
departments  are  promoting  Interesting  but 
somewhat  disconnected  programs.  Most  of 
these  activities  are  in  the  Departments  of 
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Commerce,  Defense,  and  the  Interior,  vrtth 
the  Department  of  Commerce  (In  which  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  housed)  the  most 
Involved  In  metric  conversion  programs. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
through  its  Interagency  Committee  on 
Standards  Policy  has  established  a  Metrica- 
tion Subcommittee.  This  group  Is  setting 
up  a  mechanism  to  allow  all  federal  govern- 
ment agencies  with  similar  concerns  to  meet 
together  to  discuss  methods  and  procedures 
for  coordinating  their  metric  activities  In 
their  respective  fields  of  interest.  I  have  no 
report  on  whether  the  Subcommittee  has 
yet  met  or  developed  any  metric  conversion 
programs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  employing  the  metric  sys- 
tem In  all  of  Its  activities,  consistent  with 
operational,  economical,  technical,  and 
safety  considerations.  In  addition,  the  metric 
system  Is  accorded  consideration  In  the  pro- 
curement of  all  supplies  and  services,  par- 
ticularly In  the  design  of  new  material. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Issued  an 
Informational  press  release  setting  forth  the 
Department's  program  to  convert  to  the 
metric  system  with  the  assurance  that  all 
agencies  within  the  Department  are  plan- 
ning to  be  metric  by  1980. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
formed  a  metric  committee.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  announced  a 
policy  of  using  metric  In  publications,  re- 
ports snd  specifications.  And  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  has  funded  several  metric  ed- 
ucation projects. 

The  National  Weather  Service  has  devel- 
oped plans  for  weather  forecasting — but  Is 
awaiting  enactment  of  specific  legislation  be- 
fore giving  effect  to  an  overall  conversion  to 
metric  units.  However,  this  change  might  be 
made  possible  by  Executive  Order. 

Several  other  federal  government  actions 
which  may  be  of  Interest  are  these:  The 
Maritime  Administration  has  developed  a 
program  of  metric  conversion  to  provide  for 
tie  orderly  transition  to  metric  in  all  facets 
of  merchant  shipping  by  1980;  both  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice are  adding  metric  to  all  of  their  signs 
and  brochures;  and  here's  one  that  should 
not  cause  too  much  alarm — the  Treasury 
Department  Is  allowing  the  wine  Industry 
to  convert  to  metric-sized  bottles  with  In- 
dications that  the  changeover  will  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1, 1979.  Similar  regulations 
for  hard  liquor  require  conversion  by  1980. 

I  only  offer  this  suggestion:  If  you  have 
disciplined  yourself  to  a  quart  a  day,  you'll 
have  to  Increase  your  limit  or  leave  a  little 
in  the  bottle! 

I  am  told  that  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  is  requiring  the  use  of  metric  units 
In  connection  with  patent  applications. 

That's  about  It — as  far  as  a  rough  sum- 
mary of  federal  government  and  state  gov- 
ernment action  In  fulfilling  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  Increase  use  of  the  metric 
system  and  to  coordinate  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  convert  to  the  metric  system.  Again, 
I  would  say  it  Is  badly  uncoordinated  and 
seems  to  provide  no  assurance  as  to  when 
or  whether  there  will  be  an  overall  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  as  our  sole  or  predomi- 
nant system  of  weights  and  measures. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  delivered  to  me 
a  report  entitled,  "Realities  of  Metrication," 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
In  reporting  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  metric  conversion, 
this  report  charged  that,  "The  status  of 
metric  conversion  in  the  Federal  Government 
is  totally  chaotic,  lacking  responsible  leader- 
ship and  direction." 

My  friends,  I   am   not  nearly  as   gloomy 
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about  the  future  of  metrication  or  its  current 
status  as  the  author  of  this  IBEW  report. 
Nor  do  I  agree  with  the  author's  penultimate 
conclusion  that  ".  .  .  given  today's  economic 
conditions  and  the  loss  of  confidence  In 
Government  and  big  bvislness,  the  environ- 
ment for  metrication  has  never  been  worse 
and  unless  extreme  caution  is  taken  further 
deterioration  Is  inevitable."  However,  there 
Is  a  clear  need  for  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  to  act 
promptly  and  decisively. 

Obviously  there  also  must  be  some  further 
action  which  may  be  taken  in  the  Congress — 
besides  encouraging  Members  of  Congress  to 
write  to  President  Carter  urging  him  to  act 
promptly  in  naming  the  17-member  Metric 
Board. 

My  Senate  colleague,  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  recently  proposed  a 
Senate  resolution  to  require  that  In  all  legis- 
lation and  reports  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate where  imlts  of  measurement  or  weights 
are  employed,  the  material  shall  Include  such 
weights  and  measurements  In  metric  units. 
I  have  offered  a  similar  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
legislation  and  other  legislative  action  oc- 
curring there. 

More  recently.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  reflect  continued  support  for  an 
orderly  and  coordinated  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  would  help  to  bring  greatf-r 
order  Into  the  essentially  voluntary  action 
which  Is  taking  place.  Copies  of  my  con- 
current resolution  together  with  remarks 
which  accompanied  It  when  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week  are  avail- 
able at  this*  councU  meeting. 

I  have  talked  to  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  in- 
cluding Chairman  Olln  Teague  and  Repre- 
sentative Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  who  concur 
In  the  view  that  action  on  this  or  a  similar 
concurrent  resolution  would  be  very  much 
In  order  and  would  support  the  Industrial 
and  educational  actions  which  are  taking 
place  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  a  target 
date  established  by  our  Nation  as  a  time  for 
virtual  complete  conversion  to  the  metric 
system.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  definitive 
commitment.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
take  renewed  action  In  the  Congress  and  at 
the  Federal  level  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
the  voluntary  metric  conversion  programs  on 
course  and  moving  persistently  and  In  coor- 
dinated fashion  along  an  uninterrupted  path 
toward  a  single  uniform  system  from  which 
the  people  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world 
can  all  benefit. 


THE  SACCHARIN  BAN 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKi 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday 
I  testified  before  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  about  the  proposed 
ban  on  saccharin.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  before 
that  subcommittee: 

Testimony  or  the  Honorable 
Babbara  a.   MncuLSKi 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee, 
I  commend  you  for  having  these  hearings. 
The  way  my  mall  and  phone  calls  are  run- 
ning, the  proposed  ban  on  saccharin  \b  bigger 
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and  has  more  opposition  thah  the  congres- 
sional pay  raise. 

People  are  outraged  and 
are  angry  and  disbelieving  o: 
study  that  led  the  Food  ant 
Istratlon  to  Its  conclusion.  '^ 
nadlan  study,  done  on  rats 
doses  Is  ridiculous.  I  must 
No  one  I  know  Is  going  to,  or 
sumed  800  cans  of  diet  sod  i 
would  die  of  gas  before  the; 
cancer. 
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V  hat  do  we  do 
the  futtire.  I 


It  Is  my  absolute  belief 
continue  to  use  saccharin.  Ibi 
win   tell   you  about  the  heal  ;h 
the  continued  use  of  artlflcla 
will  tell  you  what  Is  going  t< 
pie  will  hoard  and  a  black 
velop.  This  nation  has  once 
tried  prohibition  on  a  substaHce 
liked  and  we  know  what  thos! 
We  will  see  "bathtub"  saccht^ln 
Imports  from  Mexico  and  the 
American  people  are  Ingenlouf 
find  a  way  to  get  It. 

I  understand  the  FDA  floated 
loon  suggestion  to  make 
by  prescription.  No  one  knov^s 
this  committee  that  the  cost 
Is  sky-rocketing.  Forcing  peojjle 
physician  to  get  a  prescrlptlo 
a  pharmacy  to  get  It  filled 
rageously  add  to  the  cost  of 
to  be  beyond  good  sense  or 
blllty. 

The  question  still  remains, 
now  and   what  do  we  do  In 
have  three  recommendations. 

1.  I  believe  this  subcommittee  and  the 
Congress  should  authorize  an  1  appropriate 
sufficient  funds,  to  enable  t  le  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  conduct  Its  own 
study. 

Newsweek  magazine  says  th^t 
Shublk  of  the  Eppley  Institute 
m    Cancer    at    the    University 
raised  questions  about  the  Cajiadlan 
Dr.  Shublk.  according  to  the 
that  the  animals  were  fed  a  cl 
that    was    already    contamlna^ 
amounts  of  a  carcinogen.  It 
that  rats  have  many  bladder 
than  cancer  which  may  say  soi^ethlng 
their  urlnarj'  system  In  generaf 

It  Is  my  understanding  that 
hands  are  tied  by  the  language 
amendment.  However,  I  note 
says  "appropriate"  study  must 
I  believe  there  are  serious 
the  appropriateness  of  the  CanaHlan 
and    the    actual    language    of 
amendment  gives  the  PDA 
consider  the  Issue  again. 

2.  My  second  recommendatloi  i  Is  that  PDA 
delay  Issuing  any  regulations  uptll  such  new 
research  Is  done. 

Because  saccharin  Is  the  fest  artificial 
sweeteners  remaining  on  the  market,  the 
PDA  has  an  obligation  In  the  'ery  name  of 
public  health,  to  be  absolutely  certain.  The 
10  million  diabetics,  especially  the  children, 
the  millions  with  hypertenslo  i,  heart  dis- 
ease and  other  cardiovascular  iiseases  plus 
the  countless  millions  who  an  overweight 
need  that  conclusive  reassurai  ce 

3.  My  third  recommendation 
conunittee   examine   the   long 
of  the  Delaney  amendment. 

The  state  of  the  art  of 
has  grown  geometrically  since 
Delaney   amendment  was  em 
to  no  great  knowledge  in  this 
lleve  the  questions  to  be 
elude:  what  is  the  quantity  .._ 
Is  the  cumulative   effect?  and 
effect  on  humans? 

For  these  reasons  I  think  thd  health  con- 
scious and  reasonable  approach  would  be  to 
delay  any  regulations  bannlr  g  saccharin 
until   new  and   complete  reseafch  is  done. 
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OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  rare 
television  show  that  becomes  an  Ameri- 
can institution.  In  this  decade,  however, 
there  has  been  one  show  that  became 
more  than  an  institution,  it  became  part 
of  our  lives.  That  show  is  the  Mary  Tyler 
Moore  Show.  Although  the  last  regular 
season  edition  of  the  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
Show  has  now  been  aired,  we  will  not 
forget  Mary  and  her  friends  and  how 
they  brightened  our  Saturday  nights. 

Ted  Baxter.  Lou  Grant,  Murray 
Slaughter,  Georgette,  Phyllis,  Rhoda 
and,  of  course,  Mary  Richards  seem  like 
real  people  to  so  many  of  us.  In  many 
ways  they  are.  The  performers  on  the 
show,  Mary  Tyler  Moore,  Edward  Asner. 
Gavin  MacLeod,  Ted  Knight,  Georgia 
Engel,  Valerie  Harper,  and  Cloris  Leach- 
man,  created  characters  so  close  to  the 
types  of  people  we  all  know  that  it  seems 
as  if  WJM-TV  must  really  exist  in  Min- 
neapolis. This  has  been  the  real  strength 
of  the  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show.  This 
show  found  humor  and  meaning  In 
everyday  life  and  in  everyday  people.  It 
was  a  show  that  taught  us  so  much  in 
such  an  easy  manner.  The  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show  was 
felt  by  people  of  all  ages.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  show  that  could  be  enjoyed  by 
all  members  of  a  family  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense  of  loss  that  we 
all  feel  is  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
and  her  friends.  It  is  as  if  a  good  friend 
had  moved  away.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate all  the  cast  members  of  the  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  Show  and  wish  them  the 
best  of  luck  in  all  future  endeavors.  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  hearing  a  lot  more  from 
all  of  them.  I  am  also  sure  we  will  have 
the  good  fortime  of  seeing  Mary  Tyler 
Moore  back  on  the  screen  in  another  ex- 
cellent show.  It  Is  funny,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  I  should  wish  Mary  Rich- 
ards the  best  of  luck  in  finding  a  new 
job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  an  editorial  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  includes  some  fine  com- 
ments on  the  ending  of  the  Mary  Tyler 
Moore  Show: 

Exrr  "Makt  Ttler  Moore" 
They  never  were  much  as  a  news  team- 
Mary  and  Lou  and  Ted  and  Murray  and  the 
assorted  hangers-on  at  WJM-TV.  But,  come 
to  think  of  It,  there  never  was  much  news  in 
"The  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show"  version  of 
Minneapolis.  What  mattered  were  not  large, 
dramatic  public  events,  but  small  personal 
crises  and  confusions,  and  the  cameraderle 
of  co-workers  who  happened  to  be  good 
friends. 

It  was  an  unpromising  concept  for  a  situa- 
tion comedy.  The  situations  were  so  every- 
day, the  comedy  so  mild.  The  characters 
were  not  hard-driving,  stylish  or  snide.  The 
tone  stayed  mostly  In  the  temperate  zone  be- 
tween gentle  satire  and  general  hilarity.  The 
show  celebrated  quite  ordinary  things  like 
middle  age,  the  Middle  West,  modest  ambi- 
tions and  even  staying  home  on  Saturday 
night.  All  In  all.  Its  formula  was  about  as 


unglamorous — and  sometimes  as  stunning — 
as  a  bacon-lettuce-and-tomato  sandwich  on 
white  toast. 

That's  why  "The  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show" 
collected  such  a  loyal  following.  Including 
people  who  make  a  point  of  "not  watching 
television  very  much."  It  was  extraordinary 
television,  on  the  whole.  Through  superb 
writing  and  a  splendid  cast,  the  show  often 
achieved  connections  that  few  programs 
make.  Everybody  has  seen  a  Ted  Baxter. 
Everybody  knows  or  would  like  to  know, 
someone  Uke  Mary  Richards— Incorrigibly 
optimistic,  earnestly  Independent,  solicitous 
about  her  friends,  frequently  less  bewildered 
than  bemused.  Everybody  knows  about  cop- 
ing, but  few  people  manage  It  so  cheerfully. 

We'll  leave  to  others  any  portentous  com- 
ments about  the  show's  significance  as  a  re- 
flection of  Our  Times.  We  just  want  to  salute 
It  as  first-class  entertainment,  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  It  was  sustained  for 
seven  seasons  and  168  shows.  Leo  Durocher 
was  wrong :  Nice  guys  don't  always  finish  last. 
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IMPORTED  FOOTWEAR 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
late,  much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  critical  state  that  the  domestic  shoe 
manufacturers  find  themselves  In 
throughout  the  United  States.  Unem- 
ployment among  shoe  workers  is  well 
over  50  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average.  The  statistics  are  simply  over- 
whelming. In  a  mere  10  years,  the  num- 
ber of  shoe  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
this  country  has  dropped  from  over  1,000 
to  just  650.  Over  75,000  jobs  have  been 
lost  nationwide. 

The  principal  rationale  for  this  situa- 
tion is  the  avalanche  of  imported  shoes 
now  flooding  the  American  market.  The 
International  Trade  Commission,  as  we 
are  all  well  aware,  has  found  that  the 
large    numbers    of    imported    footwear 
have  caused  grave  injury  to  the  nonrub- 
ber  footwear  industry  in  this  country. 
The    decision    the   President   faces    on 
April  8,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tariff-quota  system  for  shoe 
imports  is  of  great  import  in  the  North- 
east as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  The  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  have  forwarded  to  me  a 
series  of  resolutions  they  unanimously 
passed  which  I  thought  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
Resolutions  Memorializinc   the   Governor 
OF  the  Commonwealth  and  the  President 
AND  Congress  of  the   United  States  to 
Protect  the  Domestic  Shoe  Industry 
Whereas,  On  Thursday,  March  tenth,  nine- 
teen  hundred   and   seventy-seven,   manage- 
ment and  labor  representatives  from  the  shoe 
companies    of    southeastern    Massachusetts 
will  visit  the  state  house  and  urge  Governor 
Michael  S.  Dukakis  to  take  an  active  role  In 
the  fight  to  save  the  American  shoe  Indus- 
try; and 

Whereas,  Hundreds  of  shoe  workers,  em- 
ployed and  unemployed,  are  concerned  that 
the  Commonwealth  present  a  favorable  cli- 
mate in  which  a  thriving  and  self-sufficient 
shoe  industry  can  survive:  and 

Whereas,  Of  the  present  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  shoe  companies  In  the  United  States, 


nearly  one  hundred  may  be  out  of  business 
if  foreign  Imports  continue  to  erode  the 
United  States  shoe  market,  representing  a 
loss  of  up  to  one  hundred  thoiwand  Jobs;  and 

Whereas,  An  International  trade  commis- 
sion has  twice  recommended  that  a  limit  be 
imposed  on  footwear  imports  from  foreign 
countries;  and 

Whereas,  If  foreign  imports  are  allowed  to 
dominate  the  American  shoe  market,  prices 
of  shoes,  a  necessary  purchase  for  families, 
may  skyrocket  and  be  controlled  by  foreign 
monopolies:  now  therefore,  bt  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  Joins  with  the  shoe  workers  and  In- 
dustry representatives  In  urging  Governor 
Michael  S.  Dukakis  to  do  everjrthlng  within 
his  power  to  rejuvenate  the  shoe  industry, 
and  furthermore  urges  President  Carter  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  Impose  controls  on  foreign 
shoe  Imports:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Governor,  the  President,  and 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions    Urging    the    Governor,    the 
President,  and  Congress  To  Affirm  the 
Findings    of    the    International    Trade 
Commission  Governing  Shoe  Imports 
Whereas,  The  International   Trade   Com- 
mission has  reported  that  from  fifty  thou- 
sand  to  one  hundred   thousand   Jobs,   and 
one  hundred  factories,  are  placed  In  direct 
Jeopardy  by  current  footwear  Imports  from 
foreign  countries;  and 

Whereas,  The  tmstemmed  erosion  of  the 
United  States  shoe  riiarket  by  foreign  im- 
ports gravely  threatens  footwear  concerns 
which  are  located  In  the  Commonwealth 
communities  of  Whitman  and  Brockton;  and 
Whereas,  The  Impartial  International 
Trade  Commission  hns  twice  recommended 
that  a  limit  be  Imposed  upon  shoe  Imports 
from  abroad:   and 

Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  ancient  heritage  the  formidable 
bastion  of  the  American  shoe  Industry,  as- 
sumes the  mantle  of  leadership  In  the  fight 
to  preserve  a  favorable  climate  In  which  a 
thriving  and  self-sufficient  American  indus- 
try can  survive,  with  consequent  benefit  to 
all  citizen  consumers;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  sensitive  to  the  Important 
position  which  the  shoe  Industry  occupies  in 
the  Commonwealth's  economic  life,  unites 
In  common  purpose  with  shoe  workers  and 
Industry  representatives  In  urging  Governor 
Dukakis,  President  Carter  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  affirm,  reinforce  and 
implement  the  findings  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission  governing  shoe  Imports: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Rouse  of  Representatives  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  President,  and  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth. 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  PERCY 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  PATTISON 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois,  delivered 
a  speech  several  weekends  ago  in  Chi- 
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cago  on  energy  conservation  which  I 
now  insert  into  the  Record. 

Senator  Percy  has  explored  two  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world — energy  conservation 
and  economic  growth — in  a  most 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  way,  and  I 
believe  that  we  would  all  benefit  from 
reading  his  words. 

The  full  text  of  his  speech  follows : 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    CHARLES    H.    PERCY 

Dick  Robblns,  Kathy  Schuk,  Lois  McClure, 
Helen  Bleker,  James  Alter,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  participate  In  this 
meeting.  I  know  the  Federation  has  already 
launched  an  energy  conservation  program 
and  I  commend  you  for  your  foresight, 
initiative  and  ambition. 

For  years,  we  seemed  to  do  our  best  to 
Ignore  the  need  for  a  national  energy  policy. 
Some  wondered  if  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
a  comprehensive  energy  program  could  be 
fairly  distributed  throughout  our  society; 
only  a  handful  knew  that  we  were  squander- 
ing enormous  amounts  of  energy.  And  many 
assumed  that  conservation  meant  slower 
economic  growth. 

Record  cold  temperatures  this  winter, 
which  caused  fuel  shortages,  astronomical 
utility  bills  and  Increased  unemployment, 
awakened  the  whole  nation  to  the  urgency 
of  the  energy  crisis.  The  Administration, 
Congress  and  leaders  In  every  sector  of 
society  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that 
we  cannot  achieve  our  basic  goals  as  a  na- 
tion without  facing  up  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. 

To  achieve  steady  economic  growth  with 
full  emplojrment  and  low  inflation,  o\xr  first 
priority  should  be  energy  conservation. 
Nearly  half  the  energy  we  consume  Is 
wasted  .  .  .  produces  absolutely  nothing. 
That  means  we,  as  a  nation,  bum  the 
equivalent  of  7  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100  million,  and  receive 
In  return — nothing.  The  largest  and  cheapest 
source  of  new  energy  for  economic  growth 
is  "conservation  energy" — the  energy  "pro- 
duced" by  cutting  energy  waste. 

Last  November,  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
I  called  upon  the  Administration  to  set  a 
target  of  zero  growth  in  primary  energy  con- 
sumption over  the  next  decade.  I  repeat  that 
call  today.  For  the  past  25  years,  energy  de- 
mand has  been  growing  at  about  four  per 
cent  a  year,  close  to  the  same  rate  as  our 
economy.  Economic  growth  and  energy 
growth  do  not  need  to  proceed  In  lockstep. 
We  do  not  know  Just  how  rapidly  this 
country  or  this  planet  may  be  running  out  of 
fossil  fuels.  But  we  do  know  for  certain  that 
it  Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay 
the  mounting  costs  of  meeting  huge  in- 
creases In  demand  for  new  energy. 

Three  main  questions  dominate  the  debate 
about  energy  conservation.  How  much  dif- 
ference will  it  make  If  we  launch  an  all  out 
effort  to  cut  waste  and  use  the  energy  we 
have  more  efficiently?  How  can  we  begin  this 
huge  task?  What  advantages  can  we  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals  expect  to  gain 
through  conservation? 

In  the  decade  ending  in  1974,  demand  for 
new  energy  led  to  an  Investment  cost  of  more 
than  S300  billion.  For  the  decade  ending  In 
1985,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  esti- 
mates that  demand  will  rise  less  rapidly, 
mainly  because  of  higher  energy  prices.  But 
It  is  still  the  conventional  wisdom  that  de- 
mand In  this  period  will  increase — and  by  as 
much  as  two  or  three  per  cent  In  a  year. 

This  would  mean  a  very  large  Increase  In 
energy  consumption  from  the  present  level. 
The  Investment  cost  of  meeting  this  demand 
with  new  electric  power  plants  and  other  fa- 
cilities has  been  estimated  in  the  range  of 
$650  billion  to  $1  trillion.  That  Is  about  half 
to  two-thirds  of  all  the  Investment  capital 
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we  are  likely  to  have  available  In  the  next 
decade. 

This  fact  alone  should  tell  us  that  some- 
thing Is  terribly  wrong  with  our  plans  to 
meet  future  energy  needs.  Putting  that  much 
money  Into  producing  new  energy  would 
mean  starving  other  key  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy that  compete  for  scarce  capital,  such  as 
health,  education,  housing  and  transporta- 
tion. And  by  using  up  finite  energy  sources 
at  a  breakneck  pace,  we  will  exhaust  raw 
materials  needed  for  non-energy  uses.  This 
process  has  been  mockingly  called  "strength 
through  exhaustion." 

A  well  planned  conservation  program  will 
have  as  one  of  its  prime  goals  the  creation 
of  more  Jobs.  In  almost  every  sector  of  our 
society,  using  less  energy  or  using  it  more 
efficiently  means  putting  people  back  to 
work. 

Conservation  will  also  help  limit  the  en- 
vironmental damage  that  results  from  oil 
spills,  strlp-mlnlng  and  disposing  of  large 
quantities  of  nuclear  waste. 

Efforts  to  Increase  employment  by  en- 
couraging energy  thrift  can  also  help  fight 
Inflation.  The  more  we  draw  on  reserves  of 
nonrenewable  fuels,  the  more  difficult  It  will 
be  to  prevent  fuel  prices  from  rising.  If  free 
market  condtlons  set  the  prices,  the  scarcity 
or  inaccessibility  of  reserves  will  tend  to 
drive  prices  up.  If  producer  or  distributor 
cartels  set  prices,  they  will  often  find  It  in 
their  Interest  to  charge  more.  Even  if  the 
Federal  government  exercises  control  over 
the  prices  of  all  the  energy  consumed,  in  the 
national  Interest  the  President  might  decide 
to  raise  prices  to  reflect  real  energy  costs. 

Catering  to  a  two  to  three  per  cent  an- 
nual energy  demand  growth  will  also  Increase 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources.  In  Jan- 
uary, for  the  flrst  time  In  our  history,  we 
Imported  mere  than  half  of  the  oil  we  con- 
sumed. The  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
Draft  1977  National  Energy  Outlook  projects 
further  Increases  In  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  over  the  next  decade.  In  the  past 
three  years,  home  heating  bills  have  Increased 
considerably  because  of  the  four-fold  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  OPEC  oil.  Reducing 
our  total  demand  for  OPEC  oil  would  be  a 
real  move  toward  less  dependency. 

Protecting  our  access  to  foreign  energy 
supplies  Is  one  of  the  central  alms  of  our 
foreign  policy.  This  severely  limits  our  ixjll- 
tlcal  and  military  choices  In  a  growing  num- 
ber of  situations.  Nothing  would  strengthen 
our  world  position  more  than  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  Nothing  would 
improve  our  relations  more,  with  rich  and 
poor  nations  alike,  than  correcting  oiu-  ex- 
traordinarily wasteful  habits.  With  only  six 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  we  con- 
sume 30  per  cent  of  !ts  energy  resources. 
Many  nations  believe  that  we  are  taking 
more  than  our  share  of  the  world's  patrimony, 
thus  hastening  the  end  of  the  age  of  fossil 
fuels  before  other  energy  sources  can  be 
developed  to  meet  world  needs. 

By  catering  to  endless  demands  for  energy 
here  at  home,  we  risk  destroying  the  essen- 
tial resilience  of  our  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem. Resilience  Is  the  quality  that  allows  a 
nation  to  recover  rapidly  from  economic  set- 
backs by  correcting  past  errors  and  taking 
advantage  of  new  technology. 

Many  of  us  take  for  granted  the  resilience 
of  our  economy.  Including  the  energy-pro- 
ducing sector.  We  grumble  about  higher  fuel 
bills,  but  we  tend  to  think  of  America  as  a 
leading  producer  of  energy  with  virtually 
llmltle&s  reserves.  If  shortages  occur,  as  they 
have  this  winter,  many  suspect  they  are 
caused  by  big  producers  holding  back  sup- 
plies. Some  producers  might  be  purposely 
withholding  supplies.  But  that  is  not  the  root 
of  the  problem.  Even  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
the  gas  lines,  and  the  power  failures  and 
brownouts  in  some  of  our  cities  failed  to  put 
across  the  message. 

So  let's  say  it  loud  and  clear.  We  don't  have 
the  resilience  we  need  when  ova  response  to 
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the  OPEC  embargo  has  been  to 
crease   our   dependence   on 
don't  have  the  resilience  we 
weather  means  factories  and 
close  for  lack  of  oil  or  natural 
have  the  resilience  we  need 
ourselves  Into  highly  expensive 
and    Inflexible   power   systems 
decade  or  more  to  buUd. 

The    Atomic    Industrial 
that  we  wljl  triple  the  numbei 
power  plants  over  the  next  decaqe 
B.'^e  capacity  of  each  new  reactor 
megawatts.    I    have    already 
enormous    scope    for 
makes  It  highly  questionable 
this  new  capacity.  Moreover,  w( 
long  way  from  solving  the  basic 
radioactive    waste    disposal    an< 
adequate   safeguards   aealnst    n 
dents,  sabotage  and  prollferatlor 
It  will  not  increase  our  resilience 
to  add  all  of  these  new  reactors. 

Our  long-range  planning  has 
too  much  on  past  trends, 
suit  In  forecasting  futvre 
quirements.  We  have  concentrate 
Ing  large  and  complex  systems 
nerable  to  a  wide  range  of 
ciimstances.    Business.    Industry, 
sumers  are  paying  more  for  less 
Ice.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  vasi 
bureaucracies  that  have 
ness  of  public  needs.  Replacing 
with  resilience  and  self-reliance 
greatest  needs  for  the  entire 
dividual  citizens. 

The  need  for  a  national  effort 
ergy  Is  so  compelling  that  we 
our  part.  Last  month  Senator 
phrey  and  I  launched  a  private 
non-partisan  organization  called 
to  Save  Energy.  Its  purpose  Is  tc 
broadly-based  constitiiency  and 
tltatlve    goals    for    energy 
every  sector  of  our  society, 
ing   construction,   transportation 
power  generation  and  industrial 

A  number  of  groups  and 
as  your  own  federation  are 
area  of  energy  conservation,  bul 
ance  to  Save  Enerjry  is  the  first 
created  solely  for  this  piupose 
compete  with  existing  groups, 
to  supplement  and  strengthen 
such  groups  as  Illinois'  Center 
tive  Energy. 

President  Carter  has  strongly 
goals  of  the  Alliance.  Former 
and  Vice   President  Mondale  are 
Chairmen  of  the  organization. 

Alliance  activities  will  be 
Board  oi  Directors  in  consultatlob 
Advisory  Board  made  up  of 
all  sectors  of  American  life.  ASE 
erally  operate  by  consensus  with 
advisors  and  members  reserving 
dissent  from  the  organization's 
to  express  individual  opinions, 
will  be  funded  by  contributions 
sectors. 
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I  am  very  pleased  that  Dick  Rolfrlns 
Executive  Director,  has  agreed 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Illinois 
ference  on  Energy  Conservation  to 
the   University   of  Illinois.   This 
will  help  increase  public  awareness 
need  to  make  energy  conservatlor 
terplece  of  our  national  energy 

We  will  welcome  suggestions  fifcm 
you  about  the  types  of  activities 
brella   organization  should   emph 
following  facts  suggest  the  kinds 
ties  the  Alliance  can  usefully 

The  American  Institute  of 
mates  that  a  national  commltmebt 
grading   the   energy   efficiency   of 
would,  by  1990,  save  the  equlvalejit 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

By  adopting  technologies  now 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ployed  In  other  countries,  the  steel  Industry 
can  reduce  Its  huge  fuel  demands  by  about 
50  per  cent  by  1995,  according  to  a  1974  Ford 
Foundation  study. 

Recycled  scrap  aluminum  requires  only 
five  per  cent  as  much  energy  as  aluminum 
refined  from  virgin  ore 

Eric  Hirst,  a  research  engineer  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  laboratory,  reported  In  the 
December  1976  Issue  of  Science  magazine 
that  a  vigoroiw  conservation  program  in  the 
residential  sector  could  reduce  energy  use 
growth  to  almost  zero  by  the  year  2000 — 
with  no  change  In  life-style  and  even  with 
no  Increased  use  of  solar  energy. 

Porty-flve  per  cent  of  all  Industrial  fuel, 
or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  fuel  con- 
sumption, is  used  to  generate  process  steam. 
If  this  steam  were  first  used  to  generate 
electricity  and  then  used  as  process  steam, 
more  electricity  would  be  produced  than  the 
entire  Industrial  sector  now  buys  from  utili- 
ties. This  process,  known  as  "cogeneratlon." 
produces  much  cheaper  electricity  than  cen- 
tralized power  plants. 

The  transportation  sector  Is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  grc^ng  areas  of  our  society, 
yet  there  Is  tremendous  scope  for  reducing 
energy  constimptlon.  Former  Secretary  of 
Transportation  William  Coleman,  concluded, 
before  he  left  office,  that  more  efficient  use  of 
energy  would  actually  reduce  the  total  re- 
quirement for  energy  In  transportation  over 
the  next  decade. 

Conservation  Is  crucial  to  achieving  our 
broad  economic  goals  as  a  nation.  "Con- 
servation energy"  Is  the  cheapest,  cleanest 
and  most  abundant  source  of  new  energy  for 
economic  growth.  It  Is  antl-Inflatlonary. 
And  investing  In  conservation  Is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  tackle  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems while  Investing  In  new  power  plants  Is 
one  of  the  least  effective  ways  to  create  new 
jobs. 

The  appeal  of  conservation  ia  non-partisan 
and  non-ideological.  Conservatives  and 
liberals,  oil  companies  and  environmental- 
ists. Israelis  and  Arab  OPEC  countries,  are 
attracted  equally  by  the  prospect  of  stronger 
economic  growth  and  energy  self-reliance 
for  America.  By  the  same  token,  few  Ameri- 
cans are  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  having 
our  foreign  policy  mortgaged  to  foreign  sun- 
pliers  and  our  Oomestlc  life  controlled  by  vast 
regulatory  bureaucracies. 

The  concept  of  conservation  Is  not  revo- 
lutionary. It  makes  no  radical  or  unfair 
demands  on  anv  sector  of  our  society.  It  Is 
not  a  prescription  for  a  "no-growth"  econ- 
omy. 

I  believe  we  can  all  work  together  to  solve 
our  national  energy  problem.  I  am  confident 
that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress 
will  face  the  energy  crisis  and  act.  But.  the 
implementation  and  success  of  this  effort  to 
save  depends  on  every  American.  With  your 
cooperation  we  can  get  this  Important  mes- 
sage to  the  people.  Conservation  means  do- 
ing better,  not  doing  without. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MATEO  "MATT"  JIMI- 
NEZ.  FIRE  CHIEP.  HAYWARD, 
CALIF. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
rise  today  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  my  constituency,  and  a  good  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  Matt  Jiminez,  fire 
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chief  of  Hayward,  Calif.  It  Is  with  ad- 
miration, respect,  and  a  touch  of  sadness 
that  we  see  Matt  retiring  after  32  years 
with  the  Hayward  Fire  Department  25  of 
which  he  served  as  chief. 

Matt  has  shown  us  all  what  dedication 
and  public  service  mean.  He  has  seen  the 
city  of  Hayward  and  Its  surrounding 
communities  grow,  and  the  compIexitlp.=; 
of  fire  fighting  multiply.  Matt  has  always 
been  an  innovator.  From  the  one  station, 
9-man  operation  he  joined  In  1945,  after 
World  War  II  In  the  Navy,  to  the  6-sta- 
tlon,  141 -member  team  he  now  leads,  his 
fonvard  looking  Ideas  have  enabled  him 
to  bring  the  city  of  Hayward  Its  high 
quality  service.  His  dedication  has  been 
recognized  and  appreciated  not  only  by 
his  Immediate  community,  but  by  the 
world,  when  he  was  named  World  PIre 
Chief  In  1970,  selected  from  31  nations, 
and  as  he  led  the  department  last  year 
to  first  place  national  honors  In  fire  pre- 
vention education. 

We  will  all  miss  his  personal  .nnd  pro- 
fessional Integrity,  unselfish  dedication, 
and  his  leadership  In  the  city  of  Hay- 
ward, and  the  fire  fighting  community  of 
the  world.  I  know  his  wife  Bernice  and 
his  four  children  share  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  for  what  Matt  Jiminez  has  already 
accomplished  and  Join  with  me  in  wish- 
ing him  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  good  health. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MINNESOTA  CLOSE- 
UP'S  BOB  KLEPPERICH  AND  BILL 
LYNCH 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  past  5  years  In  office,  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  closeuo  pro- 
gram—a program  which  has  afforded 
students  and  teachers  In  my  district  and 
across  the  Nation  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve. Question,  and  involve  themselves  In 
politics.  I  have  pgrtlcipated  In  many  ses- 
sions with  these  youngsters  and  am  al- 
ways stimulated  by  the  effect  this  ex- 
perience has  on  them.  Through  their 
week  in  Washington,  they  are  motivated 
to  go  home  and  take  a  more  active  role 
in  their  community 

With  all  the  negativism  that  has  been 
expressed  about  student  apathy  and 
general  lack  of  Interest  In  the  political 
process.  It  is  more  Important  than  ever 
that  we  take  notice  of  the  success  of  the 
closeup  program,  a  program  which 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  helped  to 
support  through  the  Ellender  fellowship 
program. 

As  a  member  of  the  closeup  board  of 
advisers  and  as  a  Mlnnesotan,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  continued 
growth  and  success  of  the  Minnesota 
closeup  program.  I  have  just  met  with 
the  final  Minnesota  group  for  this  year, 
and  am  reminded  of  the  many  people 
throughout  the  State  who  have  made  the 
program  work.  This  year's  trip  to  Wash- 
ington is  the  culmination  of  many 
months  of  planning  and  hard  work.  The 
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combination  of  efforts  between  the 
Closeup  Foundation  and  urban  con- 
cerns workshops,  a  local  political  edu- 
cation program  is  a  particularly  exciting 
development. 

The  continued  interest  in  our  young 
people  that  has  been  demonstrated 
through  the  work  of  Mr.  Glen  Skovholt. 
of  Honeywell,  and  Mr.  David  O'Connell, 
of  urban  concerns  workshops,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  Mr.  Donn 
Waage,  of  Northwest  Bancorporatlon  is 
most  gratifying. 

But  all  of  closeup's  participants  and 
friends  are  grateful,  most  of  all,  for  the 
work  of  two  dedicated  teachers — Mr.  Bob 
Klepperlch  and  Mr.  Bill  Lynch.  These 
two  teachers  have  given  unselfishly  of 
themselves  in  developing  the  entire  Min- 
nesota closeup  experience.  Literally, 
they  are  closeup  in  Minnesota.  They 
have  given  100  percent  and  have  affected 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  students  as  a 
result.  I  am  most  pleased  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  associated  with 
them,  and  to  see  the  closeup  program 
develop  under  their  guidance. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overstate  the  hard 
work  and  the  successes  of  Bob  Kleppe- 
rich  and  Bill  Lynch.  The  many  students 
and  teacher.s  who  have  gotten  involved 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  will  never  for- 
get the  sacrifices  that  they  and  their 
families  have  made.  Nor  will  any  of  us 
who  support  closeup  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  observe  their  contributions  forget 
their  accomplishments. 


THE  LIBRARY   SERVICES   AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT 


> 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
for  the  second  time,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingly  showed  its 
support  for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  authorization.  Last 
year,  although  the  House  passed  the 
act  by  a  vote  of  378  to  7,  the  Senate 
failed  to  enact  the  new  authorization. 

I  was  detained  in  my  district  yester- 
day morning  and  did  not  arrive  In  Wash- 
ington in  time  to  vote  on  passage  of  the 
library  services  and  construction  bill. 
Had  I  been  here,  the  measure  would 
have  had  my  full  support,  as  it  did  in 
the  94th  Congress. 

I  have  requested  this  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  desci-ibe,  for  the  record,  the  tre- 
mendous impact  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  has  had  on  the  li- 
braries in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  and  the  valuable 
extension  of  services  it  has  helped  to 
provide  to  the  people  of  central  Massa- 
chusetts. 

As  you  know,  the  Libra ly  Services  and 
Construction  Act  stands  behind  20  years 
of  improvements  in  the  public  libraries 
of  the  Nation.  Its  original  intent  has 
been  modified  through  the  years  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  State  library  sys- 
tems to  not  only  bring  library  resources 
and  services  to  rural  areas  but  to  assist 
in  collection  expansion,  building  con- 
struction,   nonprint    media    program- 
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ing  and  interlibrary  cooperation  to  name 
only  a  few  of  its  contributions. 

Priorities  in  long-range  planning  for 
title  I  funds,  developed  at  the  national 
level,  have  gone  beyond  the  basics  to 
focus  on  the  special  needs  of  those  who 
are  outside  the  mainstream  of  society. 
A  growing  number  of  LSCA  grants  have 
been  awarded  to  libraries  to  establish 
special  services  to  the  handicapped,  the 
institutionalized,  the  elderly,  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  and  the  lim- 
ited-English speaking.  Title  I  grants 
have  aided  some  12  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Third  District  in  1976  alone— and 
.some  200  cities  and  towns  in  the  State 
cf  Ma.ssachusetts  last  year. 

Under  title  HI  of  the  act,  the  Worces- 
ter area  cooperating  libraries  was 
aided  to  generate  cooperative  ventures 
among  different  types  of  libraries  and 
will  hopefully  lead  to  permanent  service 
networks  throughout  the  State  that  will 
bring  wider  and  more  efficient  servic3s 
to  all  citi?;cii3  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  provides  invaluable 
support  to  the  libraries  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts and  throughout  the  State.  I 
know  its  impact  in  my  district  and  I 
have  seen  its  benefits  to  the  people  of 
my  area.  There  is  a  genuine  necessity 
for  Federal  support  of  the  public  library 
systems  in  this  country  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  promptly  act  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation when  it  reaches  that  body. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY  MARKED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
the  59th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  In- 
dependence Day  will  be  observed.  It  Is  an 
event  which  is  marred  by  the  reality  of 
life  in  Byelorussia  today,  where  freedom 
is  nothing  more  than  a  hope. 

As  oiu-  own  nation  enters  Its  third  cen- 
tury of  freedom,  we  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Byelorussia  have  only 
enjoyed  fieetlng  moments  of  freedom 
throughout  their  history,  particularly  In 
this  century.  Their  formal  proclamation 
of  independence  of  March  25.  1918.  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
Soviet  Government  crushing  most  of  the 
newly  declared  freedoms  of  the  Byel- 
orussian people.  By  1944,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  assumed  full  control  over  the 
Byelorussian  nation,  a  control  they  have 
never  rellngulshed. 

Life  for  the  people  of  Byelorussia  over 
the  past  three  decades  has  been  harsh. 
It  Is  a  life  charactrlzed  by  persecution 
and  a  complete  deprivation  of  freedom 
by  the  Kremlin.  Those  few  who  dare  to 
object  are  subjected  to  long  periods  of 
incarceration  and  their  families  and 
friends  endure  harassment  by  authori- 
ties. The  right  to  emigrate,  despite  the 
declaration  of  Helsinki  remains  almost 
nonexistent. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  as  well  as 
millions  of  other  captive  peoples  held 
great  hopes  when  the  policy  of  detente 
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between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  was  established  In  the  early  1970's. 
Yet  the  hopes  for  an  improvement  of  life 
for  the  Byleorusslans  were  never  realized 
under  detente. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the  Carter 
administration,  hope  springs  anew 
throughout  Eastern  Eiu-ope.  The  Presi- 
dent's outspoken  stand  in  favor  of  hu- 
man rights  and  self-determination  have 
generated  a  new  optimism  throughout 
Byelorussia.  It  is  a  position  which  has 
already  provoked  strong  responses  from 
the  Soviet  Government,  but  it  appears 
likely  that  our  Government  will  not  be 
Intimidated  In  Its  pursuit  of  human 
rights. 

Despite  their  years  of  oppression,  the 
desire  to  be  free  remains  In  the  hearts 
of  many  Byelorussians.  Theirs  has  been 
a  long  and  agonizing  struggle  which  has 
yet  to  reach  its  fruition.  Yet  the  struggle 
has  been  made  more  bearable  by  the 
support  which  their  supporters  and 
friends  in  this  Nation  provide.  The  cause 
of  freedom  Is  a  just  one,  yet  freedom  con- 
tinues to  be  elusive  for  the  people  of 
Byelorussia.  It  is  the  fervent  hope  of 
many  in  this  Nation  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  justice  can  still  be  won 
by  the  people  of  Byelorussia.  They  merit 
our  continued  support. 


THE  PAY  RAISE  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  more  has  been 
written  and  spoken  on  the  so-called  con- 
gressional pay  raise  than  on  perhaps 
any  of  the  other  public  issues.  There  are 
important  and  debatable  Issues  involved, 
but  I  have  rarely  seen  a  matter  on 
which  more  misinformation  and  distor- 
tion have  been  circulated,  and  what  Is 
worse,  widely  accepted  by  the  public. 

Recently,  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
published  a  detailed  historical  study, 
which  is  factual  and  objective,  and 
should  be  widely  read.  The  report  should 
help  to  put  to  rest  some  of  the  more  out- 
rageous "facts"  which  have  come  to  be 
accepted  by  large  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic. Just  to  list  three: 

First.  One  could  read  the  majority  of 
news  accounts  and  congressional  mall 
on  this  subject,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  Congressmen  were  af- 
fected. Fact:  The  adjustment  covered 
1,081  Federal  judges,  865  Cabinet  and  top 
executive  branch  officials,  and  20,000 
other  executive  officials  in  the  top  career 
service. 

Second.  Twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  28  percent 
is  a  large  raise.  But  most  Americans  In 
this  time  of  infiation  have  their  salaries 
adjusted  annually,  or  biannually,  while 
congressional  pay  has  been  adjusted  only 
11  times  since  George  Washington  met 
with  the  first  Congress  in  1788.  On  any 
kind  of  annualized  basis,  the  increases 
have  been  modest. 

Third.  My  mail  suggests  that  many 
citizens  believe  that  congressional  sal- 
aries are  tax  free,  that  no  deductions  are 
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taken  out.  and  that  there 
"free"  retirement  system, 
salary,   approximately 
withheld  for  Federal  taxe 
$4,600  per  year  will  be  deducted 
ments   to   the   civil   » 
fund,  S400  per  year  for  health 
and  other  deductions  as 

I  encourage  our  colleakues 
this  report  as  it  places  in  pfoper 
tive  the  entire  question  of 
pay: 
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action  whatsoever  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's pay  recommendations,  nor  may  Con- 
gress Increase  or  decrease  the  proposed  pay 
levels.  It  may  only  vote  to  disapprove  all  or 
some  of  the  recommended  adjustments. 
Executive  Salary  Adjustment  Act 
This  law  provides  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, federal  Judges,  and  other  top  govern- 
ment officials  shall  automatically  receive  the 
same  government-wide  percentage  pay  in- 
crease granted  to  civil  service  workers  under 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970 
(FPCA). 

Under  the  FPCA,  the  Directors  of  the  OMB 
and  Civil  Service  and  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay  recommend  adjustments 
in  federal  employee  pay  scales  to  keep  them 
comparable  to  those  In  the  private  sector.  The 
President  must  Issue  an  executive  order 
puttlns;  the  recommendations  into  force  by 
October  1  of  each  year  unless  he  deems  the 
change  Inappropriate.  In  that  case,  the  Presi- 
dent must  make  an  alternate  proposal  which 
takes  effect  automatically  unless  rejected  by 
either  House  of  Congress.  If  the  President's 
proposal  is  rejected,  then  the  original  recom- 
mendation takes  effect  without  further  ac- 
tion by  Congress. 

Conflldt  of  Interest 

The  Quadrennial  Commission  and  Execu- 
tive Salary  Adjustment  laws  were  specifi- 
cally designed  to  take  Congress  out  of  the 
business  of  setting  its  own  salaries,  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  within  Congress  the 
power  to  veto  unwarranted  increases. 

Prior  to  1967,  Members  of  Congress  were 
In  the  unique  and  politically  intolerable  po- 
sition of  having  to  both  set  and  vote  on  their 
own  salary  levels— a  situation  which  many 
Members  and  congressional  observers  be- 
lieve was  a  blatant  conflict  of  interest  in 
view  of  House  Rule  VIII,  Clause  4.  which 
provides  that:  "Every  Member  shall  vote  on 
each  question  put,  unless  he  has  a  direct 
personal  or  pecuniary  Interest  In  the  out- 
come of  that  question." 

In  addition,  having  Members  vote  on  their 
own  pay  Increases  Invited  political  grand- 
standing, both  by  potential  opponents  and 
Members  themcelves,  thereby  fueling  public 
opposition  to  pay  Increases.  As  a  result,  con- 
grefsional  salaries  historically  have  lagged 
far  behind  comparable  positions  of  respon- 
sibility In  the  private  sector. 

For  example,  during  the  180  years  from  the 
Ist  Congress  in  1789  to  the  91st  Congress 
when  the  first  Quadrennial  Commission  pay 
raise  took  effect  in  1969.  Members  of  Con- 
press  received  only  eight  permanent  salary 
Increases.' 

This  averages  out  to  a  pay  Increase  every 
22  Vj  years,  with  two  Instances  when  there 
was  a  scan  of  more  than  four  decades  be- 
tween pay  Increases. 

Congressional  Vetoes  of  Pay  Increases 

Congress  has  informally  or  formally  vetoed 
three  proposed  pay  raises  since  1968. 

In  1969.  the  first  Quadrennial  Commission 
recommended  a  congressional  salary  of  $50.- 
000.  At  the  urging  of  the  Congress,  President 
Johnson  reduced  that  figure  to  $42,500. 

In  1973.  the  second  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion recommended,  and  President  Nixon  ap- 
proved, a  congressional  salary  of  $53,000. 
However,  the  Senate  disapproved  that  pay 
level  by  a  vote  of  71  to  26.  (The  House  Post 
Office  Committee  had  also  recommended  dis- 
approval, but  the  Senate  action  negated  the 
need  for  a  vote  on  the  Floor  of  the  House.) 

In  1976,  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  FTT  1977  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions bill  to  bar  the  use  of  any  funds  to  pay 
for  a  6%  salary  increase  due  October  1,  1976, 
under  the  Executive  Salary  Adjustment  Act. 
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requlrci  I  to  take  any 


'  This  does  not  count  pay  adjustments 
which  were  designed  to  restore  Members'  pay 
to  the  level  which  prevailed  before  tempo- 
rary pay  reductions,  such  as  occurred  during 
the  Depression. 


Pay  Raises  Since  1969 

Members  of  Congress  have  received  two  pay 
Increases  totalling  $16,000,  or  33%,  over  the 
past  eight  years. 

In  1975,  congressional  salaries  were  in- 
creased from  $42,500  to  $44,600 — a  5%  raise- 
under  the  Executive  Salary  Adjustment  Act. 
The  5%  figure  was  recommended  by  President 
Ford  in  lieu  of  an  8.33%  Increase  recom- 
mended to  the  President  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  second  increase  since  1968  was  the  one 
which  took  effect  on  January  20  of  this  year. 
This  Increase,  which  raised  Members'  salaries 
to  $57,500,  was  recommended  by  the  Third 
Quadrennial  Commission,  chaired  by  Peter 
G.  Peterson,  former  Republican  Secretary  of 
Commerce.'  The  Commission  recommended 
that  the  proposed  pay  increases  be  tied  to 
adoption  of  a  new  and  more  stringent  code 
of  ethics  for  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Both  President  Pord  and  President- 
elect Carter  endorsed  the  proposed  increase 
and  the  recommendation  for  a  more  stringent 
code  of  official  conduct.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  42.  rejected  an  effort  to  disapprove 
the  proposed  pay  Increase.  In  the  Horise,  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  & 
Civil  Service  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  proposed  pay  increase  and  twice  voted 
against  sending  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
to  the  House  Floor.  Thus,  there  was  no  Hoiise 
vote  on  the  matter. 

In  accord  with  the  Commission's  call  for 
adoption  of  a  new  code  of  ethics,  the  House 
on  March  2  approved  H.  Res.  287,  which  re- 
quires full  financial  disclosure  by  Members 
and  their  principal  assistants,  limits  the 
amount  of  outside  earned  Income  Members 
may  receive  to  16%  of  their  salary,  places  a 
$750.00  limit  on  any  honorarium,  prohibits 
acceptance  of  gifts  totalUng  more  than  $100 
in  value  In  any  calendar  year,  abolishes  un- 
official office  accounts,  prohibits  conversion 
of  political  funds  to  personal  funds,  imposes 
new  restrictions  on  use  of  the  congressional 
frank,  and  prohibits  official  travel  by  "lame 
duck"  Members  of  the  House.  The  Senate  is 
expected  to  pass  a  similar  measure  in  the 
near  future. 

Overall,  the  1977  increase  affects  22,861 
federal  officials  and  will  cost  about  $118 
million.  Thus,  the  535  Members  of  Congress 
represent  only  2%  of  the  total  number  of 
officials  covered  by  the  increase,  and  the  $7 
million  cost  for  congressional  Increases  repre- 
sents only  6%  of  the  total  cost. 

FoUowing  is  a  breakdown  of  the  increases 
for  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 


Number      Percent       Cost  of    Percent 

of  officials        salary     increase      of  total 

Category  affected  increased  (mjlliofls)         cost 


Members  of 

Congress  and 

related  officials.  550 

Judges  and  other 

judicial  officials...  1,081 
Cabinet  and  top 

executive  officials.  865 

Other  executive 

officials 20,365 


29 
44 
32 
10 


J7 
19 
11 
81 


6 
16 

9 
69 


SECTION     II ANTICIPATED     LEGISLATIVE     ACTION 

Congressional   pay   is   expected   to   be   an 
Issue    throughout    the    95th    Congress.    The 


^ Other  members  of  the  Commission  are: 
Lane  Klrkland,  Secretary  Treasurer,  AFL- 
CIO;  Norma  Pace,  Senior  Vice  President, 
American  Paper  Institute;  Joseph  P.  Meglen, 
law  partner,  Meglen  &  Bradley;  Bernard 
Segal,  past  President,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Edward  H.  Foley,  former  Undersecretary 
of  the  Treasury;  Sherman  Hazeltlne,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  First  National  Bank  of 
Arizona;  Charles  T.  Duncan,  Dean,  Howard 
Law  School;  and,  Chesterfield  Smith,  past 
President,  American  Bar  Association. 
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issue  will  be  raised  both  in  the  form  of 
Floor  votes  to  prevent  any  additional  pay 
Increases  this  Congress  and  in  the  form  of 
proposals  to  change  the  procedures  for  con- 
sideration of  congressional  pay  increases. 
Expected  floor  votes 
The  Senate  has  already  passed — by  a  vote 
of  93  to  1 — legislation  to  prevent  the  auto- 
matic Increase  which  will  occur  October  1, 
1977,  under  provisions  of  the  Executive 
Salary  Adjustment  Act.  Similar  legislation 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  House,  and 
either  a  House  bill  or  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
964)  Is  expected  to  come  to  a  vote  this  year. 
Legislation  to  prevent  a  similar  Increase 
from  occurring  In  October  1977  Is  also  antic- 
ipated. 

Other  anti-pay  raise  efforts  could  involve 
amendments  to  Fiscal  1978  and  1979  Budget 
Resolutions,  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions bills,  and  continuing  and  supplement- 
al appropriations  bills  which  appropriate 
funds  for  congressional  salaries. 

Last  Congress,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
Fiscal  1977  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Act  striking  funds  to  pay  for  the 
October  1976  comparability  adjustment. 
Thus,  while  the  salary  level  for  Members  of 
Congress  Increased  in  law  to  $46,800  in  Oc- 
tober 1976,  Members  did  not  receive  that 
increase  and  continued  to  be  paid  at  the 
$44,600  level  until  last  month,  when  the 
1977  pay  increase  took  effect. 
Proposed  changes  in  pay  raise  procedures 
Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
change  the  present  procedures  for  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  congressional  pay 
adjustments.  The  House  Post  Office  &  Civil 
Service  Committee  plans  to  hold  hearings  in 
the  near  future  on  the  proposed  changes. 
Following  are  changes  which  have  been 
proposed : 

Require  Direct  Vote  on  Pay. — Prohibit  any 
pay  raise  from  taking  effect  without  a 
direct  affirmative  vote  by  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

Defer  Pay  Raises. — Defer  any  pay  raise  un- 
til the  Congress  following  the  Congress  in 
which  the  raise  is  approved,  even  If  the  In- 
crease is  automatic  (i.e.,  takes  effect  with- 
out a  House  or  Senate  vote) . 

Biennial  Review. — Review  and  adjust  sal- 
aries every  two  year*  rather  than  every  four 
to  avoid  big  Increases  as  in  1977. 

Permanent  Commission. — Make  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission  a  permanent  body  to 
continually  review  salary  levels  and  other 
forms  of  compensation  such  as  pensions,  life 
Insurance,  etc.  The  Quadrennial  Commission 
exists  for  only  one  year,  too  short  a  period 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  compen- 
sation other  than  salaries. 

Repeal  Annual  Comparability  Adjust- 
ments.— Repeal  provisions  of  the  Executive 
Salary  Cost-of -Living  Adjustment  Act  which 
allows  automatic  adjustments  In  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  based  on  comparability 
Increases  for  federal  employees. 

Separate  Congressional  Pay. — Divorce  con- 
sideration of  congressional  pay  recommen- 
dations from  those  of  federal  Judges  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials. 

Ease  Procedures  for  Direct  Vote  on  Pay. — 
Make  it  possible  to  obtain  a  direct  vote  by 
the  full  House  on  a  pay  raise  via  the  dis- 
charge petition  by  reducing  the  period  a  pay 
bill  must  be  in  committee  before  a  discharge 
motion  can  be  filed  from  30  legislative  days 
to  10  calendar  days.  This  would  permit  a 
majority  to  obtain  a  vote  in  the  House  with- 
out a  resolution  of  disapproval  from  the 
Post  Office  &  civil  Service  Committee. 

SECTION     III CRITICISMS    AND    RESPONSES 

This  section  contains  responses  to  the 
major  criticisms  which  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  1977  pay  Increase. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Size  of  the  pay  increase 

Criticism. —The  pay  Increase  is  too  large. 
It  Is  $12,900  over  the  former  pay  level,  an 
Increase  of  29  '^'r . 

Response. — Congressional  salary  Increases 
tend  to  appear  unreasonably  large  because 
they  are  few  and  far  between  and  have 
lagged  far  behind  those  for  comparable  Jobs 
in  the  private  sector  for  most  of  our  history. 
For  example,  during  the  entire  history  of 
Congress,  Members  have  received  only  11 
permanent  pay  increases  (including  the  1977 
Increase — an  average  of  one  every  17  years) . 

All  but  one  of  the  11  Increases  was  In  ex- 
cess of  25'^r  and  the  average  increase  was 
nearly  50%.  The  11  permanent  Increases 
were : 

33%  in  1818. 

138%  in  1856.- 

67',   in  1866. 

50';,  in  1907. 

33%  in  1925. 

25':>  In  1947. 

80'r  in  1955. 

33';  in  1965. 

42',  in  1969. 

5%  in  1975. 

29^;  in  1977. 


Overall,  the  11  Increases  shown  above  rep- 
resent an  average  of  $6,200  each.  Had  mem- 
bers of  Congress  received  annual  pay  ad- 
justments as  do  most  Americans,  the  size 
of  their  pay  increase  would  be  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  shown  above.  For  example,  if 
the  total  of  all  congressional  pay  increases 
since  1789  were  divided  Into  equal  annual 
amounts,  Members  would  have  received  an 
average  annual  raise  of  2.12<^r. 

Despite    the    size    of    the    1977    Increase 
(29';  ),  it  Is  not  out  of  line  when  compared 
to  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  pay 
increases  received  by  other  segments  of  so- 
ciety.  The  29 '!r    increase   is   less   than  half 
the  percent  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  1969   (61';  ).  It  Is  also  less  than  half 
the  percent  of  pay  Increase  received  since 
1969    by    blue    collar    workers    (70%),    civil 
service  employees   (66';),  broadcasters  and 
news    reporters    (over   80%),    and    business 
executives     (60'^).     (See    Appendix.)     Had 
congressional  salaries  Increased  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  pay  of  most  Americans,  Members 
of  Congress  would  have  received  salary  in- 
creases totaling  $25,000  to  $30,000  since  1969. 
The  pay  of  Members  today,  adjusted  for  in- 
flation, is  only  slightly  more  than  what  they 
received  in  the  1930s  when  serving  in  Con- 
gress was  only  a  part-time  Job.  Today,  Mem- 
bers are  paid  $57,500  per  year— the  equiva- 
lent of  $13,750  In  1935  dollars— and  Congress 
Is  in  session  for  10  or  li  months  each  year. 
In   1935,  on  the  other  hand.  Members  wera 
paid    $10,000    per    year— the    equivalent    of 
$45,000  in  today's  dollars — and  Congress  usu- 
ally was  in  session  le.ss  than  six  months  each 
year. 

Thus  In  1935  Members  could  spend  half  of 
each  year  augmenting  their  Income  through 
other  occupations,  while  serving  in  Congress 
today  is  a  full-time  Job  with  strict  limits 
(effective  next  Congress)  on  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  a  Member  may  earn. 

Also,  as  the  length  of  the  session  has  In- 
creased so  has  the  workload  of  Members.  In 
fact,  the  increase  In  workload  over  the  past 
decade  U  unequalled  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress and  has  caused  numerous  Members  to 
leave  public  service  altogether.  For  example, 
the  number  of  votes  on  which  Members  must 
be  recorded  has  Increased  from  about  200  per 
Congress   during   the   early    1960s   to   nearly 


•  Members  pay  was  Increased  from  $8  per 
day  to  $3,000  per  year.  During  the  38  years 
from  1818  to  1866,  Congress  was  In  session 
an  average  of  167  days  per  year.  Thus.  Mem- 
bers' pay  averaged  $1,266  per  year. 
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1,300  last  Congress.  Since  1969  alone,  the 
number  of  record  votes  has  tripled,  the  num- 
ber of  committee  meetings  Members  must 
attend  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  volume 
of  mall  Members  must  answer  has  tripled — 
from  an  overall  House  total  of  14  million  in 
1969  to  more  than  42  million  in  1976.  Finally. 
Members  have  had  to  increase  by  flve-fold  the 
number  of  trips  home  to  meet  with  constit- 
uents and  to  attend  to  other  matters  in  their 
districts. 

No  vote  on  the  pay  raise 
Criticism. — Congress    engaged    in    devious 
tactics  to  avoid  a  direct  vote  on  the  pay  In- 
crease. 

Response. — There  was  nothing  devious 
about  the  way  in  which  the  pay  raise  took 
effect.  It  became  effective  under  the  estab- 
lished procedure  which  was  designed  to  take 
Congress  out  of  the  conflict-of-interest  posi- 
tion of  setting  and  voting  on  its  own  salary 
levels,  while  leaving  Congress  the  power  to 
veto  pay  recommendations. 

The  procedure — which  was  adopted  nearly 
10  years  ago  when  nearly  70 '/r  of  the  current 
Members  of  the  House  were  not  in  Congress — 
does  not  require  any  action  whatsoever  on 
pay  increases  recommended  by  the  Quadren- 
nial Commission  and  the  President.  Nor  does 
the  law  permit  Congress  to  either  increase  or 
decrease  the  proposed  pay  levels.  All  Con- 
gress can  do  is  permit  the  pay  raises  to  take 
effect  or  veto  them. 

House  consideration  of  the  recent  pay  raise 
went  according  to  the  law.  A  House  Post  Of- 
fice subcommittee  considered  disapproval  res- 
olutions and  twice  voted  against  reporting 
one  to  the  House — which  was  why  there  was 
no  vote  on  the  pay  raise  on  the  House  Floor. 
The  Senate  voted  56  to  42  to  table  a  disap- 
proval resolution. 

A  three-Judge  federal  district  court  ruled 
against  a  constitutional  challenge  to  the  pay 
raise  procedure.  Rep.  Pressler  challenged  the 
procedure  on  grounds  that  the  Constitution 
requires  Congress  to  vote  affirmatively  on  any 
pay  increase.  The  suit  is  currently  on  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Criticism. — The  pay  Increase  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  take  effect  until 
next  Congress.  Two  types  of  deferral  are  ad- 
vocated: President  Carter,  for  example,  has 
taken  the  position  that  all  "pay  increases 
for  federal  Judges,  Members  of  Congress,  or 
top  level  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment" should  not  "go  into  effect  until  after 
the  next  general  election."  Others  contend 
that  only  congressional  pay  Increases  should 
be  deferred  until  after  the  next  election. 

Response. — The  concept  of  deferring  con- 
gressional pay  raises  alone  is  based  on  two 
principles:  1)  That  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  personally  benefit — or  appear  to 
benefit — from  their  vote  in  Congress,  and 
2)  that  elected  officials  should  not  receive 
a  higher  salary  than  that  which  existed  at 
the  time  they  were  elected. 

The  first  principle  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  1977  pay  increase  because  Con- 
gress did  not  vote  to  Increase  Its  pay.  The 
pay  Increase  took  effect  automatically,  with- 
out an  affirmative  vote,  in  accord  with  the 
procedure  established  by  law  to  take  Con- 
gress out  of  the  business  of  voting  pay  in- 
creases for  Itself. 

The  second  principle  might  be  made  to 
apply  to  Members  of  the  House,  but  it  be- 
comes unrealistic  when  applied  to  the  Sen- 
ate because  only  one-third  of  the  Senate 
stands  for  election  every  two  years.  Thus,  if 
the  pay  Increase  for  Members  of  Congress 
were  to  be  deferred  until  after  their  next 
election,  it  would  mean  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Senate  would  be  eligible  for  the  in- 
crease in  1979,  while  another  one-third  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  Increase  until  1981 
and  the  33  Senators  who  were  elected  or  re- 
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elected  last  November  would  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  Increase  until  1983 

Thus,  while  an  across-the-boa  "d  deferral 
policy  might  make  some  sense,  i  here  Is  no 
Justification  for  singling  out  co  igresslonal 
salary  Increases  for  deferral  while  permitting 
those  for  Federal  Judges  and  Adn  inistratlon 
officials  to  take  effect  Immedlat  sly 


DRAFT?  NOT  YET 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STI IGER 


OP   WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"  'ATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  i977 


tie 
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Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bating  whether  the  United  Sta 
return  to  the  draft  to  bring 
the  Nation's  armed  services  ^- 
give  the  impression  It  is  the  onl  r 
tlve  to  the  present  all-volunteei 

Nothing  could  be  further 
truth.  First.  It  should  be 
that  the  Volunteer  Army  Is  a 
that  veteran  military  officers 
fense  Department  officials  say 
best  military  force  the  Nation 
had. 

There  are  some  problems,  of 
there  are  in  any  organization. 
are  far  from  insurmountable, 
are  minimal  in  comparison  to 
of  the  volunteer  concept. 

What  many  forget,  or 
nore.  is  that  those  problems 
exist  are  not  remediable  only 
ing  to  conscription,  and  the 
problems  attendant  with  it. 

are  a  whole  range  of  . 

tlons  that  can  and  should  be  _ 
to  correct  those  few  problems 
volunteer  force. 

Some  of  those  managemen ; 
are  discussed  In  the  March  21 
Times.  There  are  other  optior^ 
and  I  will  attempt  to  expand  c 
them  In  the  weeks  ahead.  The 
Times  articles  follows: 

Dkapt?  Not  Yet 

The  present  debate  over  restorln  ; 
was  predictable. 

It  did  not  take  much  of  a  proph 
that  recruiting  would  falter  wher 
died — If  not  Immediately,  then  e 

The  impact  was  delayed  whUe 
was    in    severe    economic    dlfflcu 
civilian  unemployment  replaced 
as   the   force   propelling   many 
service. 

Now,  with  some  apparent 
the  economy,   recruiting  has 
difficult. 

We  don't  know  why  that  fact 
such  a  surprise.  It  may  be  because 
gon  has  been  touting  the  all 
as  such  a  howling  success. 

Things  aren't  all  bad  yet,  but 
are  in  serious  trouble,  the  Army 
Corps  have  missed  some  quotas 
Force    and  Navy  are  nervous  aL. 
ture.  Officials  aren't  actually  saylne 
restore  the  draft,  but  they  seem 
Ing  signals— "If  our  ability  to 
quate  numbers  of  qualified  peop 
rates  further  . .  ." 

Well,  we  dont  think  it's  time 
the  towel  quite  yet.  First,  we  thlnl 
and  the  administration  should 
look  at  service  life  from  the 
the  young  people  whom  the 
ing  to  recruit. 


those  de- 
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Sometimes 
altema- 
military. 
from  the 
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and 
and  De- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  military  has  a  lot  to  offer.  The  old 
lures — training,  travel,  worthwhile  service — 
still  are  there.  The  pay  Is  the  best  it  ever 
has  been.  The  benefits,  at  least  for  career 
people,  are  not  bad. 

But  what  sort  of  life  does  service  offer 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  service — 
particularly  to  enlisted  members?  Bachelors 
can  expect  a  barracks-and-mess-hall  exist- 
ence that  has  not  changed  greatly  in  several 
decades.  Married  EM  can  expect  long  family 
separations  unless  they  can  afford  to  move 
their  dependents  through  a  variety  of  as- 
signments. 

We  aren't  sure  the  services  can  offer  what 
they  will  have  to  offer  in  a  competitive  labor 
market. 

Before  we  go  fiying  back  to  the  draft  as 
the  answer,  however,  we  can  think  of  a 
number  of  steps  to  improve  the  attractions 
of  the  all -volunteer  concept: 

Extend  full  dependent-travel  and  trans- 
portation entitlements  to  all  cnlisteds. 

Put  all  EM  on  basic  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence and  let  them  eat  where  they  choose. 

Equalize  quarters  allowance  for  married 
and  single  people  (at  the  with -dependents 
rates)  and  let  bachelors  decide  where  they 
want  to  live. 

Remove  the  inequities  between  officers 
and  enllsteds  in  such  systems  as  that  for 
figuring  travel  per  diem. 

Except  in  the  case  of  basic  pay  and  major 
allowances,  remove  rank  as  a  criterion  for 
monetary  benefits. 

Establish  a  severance  pay  system  for  en- 
llsteds similar  to  that  for  officers  who  are 
separated  involuntarUy. 

Overhaul  the  Veterans  Education  Assist- 
ance Program  and  mesh  it  with  the  In- 
service  tuition  assistance  program  to  provide 
an  attractive  education  incentive. 

Open  more  commissioning  channels  to 
qualified  EM  and  provide  a  stable  career 
program  for  those  who  choose  to  remain  in 
the  enlisted  structure. 

Provide  an  "open"  service  contract  from 
which  an  enlisted  can  ask  release  (with  due 
notice)  but  with  the  understanding  that 
training  and  certain  assignments  will  carry 
an  additional  commitment. 

Few  of  these  Ideas  are  new.  Some  would 
be  highly  expensive  to  provide. 

The  choices,  it  seems  to  us.  are  coming 
down  to  these:  (1)  To  offer  a  quality  of  life 
acceptable  to  qualified  young  people  or  (2) 
To  use  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  force  them  Into  service  for  whatever 
limited  period  the  nation  will  tolerate. 

We  dont  know  whether  the  all-vol  idea 
will  work  even  with  the  suggested  improve- 
ments, but  It  seems  worth  a  try  before  con- 
sidering a  return  to  the  draft.  We  do  know 
that  the  draft,  with  its  attendant  high  loss 
and  replacement  rates,  is  not  a  cheap 
solution. 

We  do  not  suggest  merely  throwing  money 
at  the  problem.  True,  there  would  be  a  price 
tag  on  most  of  the  items  discussed.  But. 
there  also  is  a  change  of  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  most  of  them.  We  think  this  ap- 
proach at  least  would  give  recruiters  some 
bargaining  power. 
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COMMON  SITUS  BILL  WOULD  TURN 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
INTO  A  NATIONWIDE  CLOSED 
UNION  SHOP 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all  my 


colleagues  to  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  on  March  13, 
1977.  entitled  "Common  Situs  Bill  Noth- 
ing More  Than  Closed  Union  Shops."  The 
editor  rightly  states  that  common  situs 
picketing  is  nothing  other  than  a  form 
of  economic  coercion  designed  for  the 
singular  benefit  of  the  building  trades 
uniop.  It  Is  a  measure  which  strikes  at 
the  very  concept  of  freedom  of  choice 
both  for  the  employer  and  for  the  worker. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  first  step  in  the  attempt 
by  the  labor  unions  to  repeal  section  14b 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  would 
allow  States  to  enact  rlght-to-work  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  from  labor  imions  about  con- 
sumer rights,  housing  for  the  poor,  and 
the  general  good  that  labor  organizations 
do  for  the  country.  This  talk  has  become 
all  too  familiar. 

But,  how  can  consumer  rights  be  guar- 
anteed when  the  costs  of  higher  wages 
are  necessarily  passed  on  to  him?  Every 
time  labor  goes  on  strike  and  demands 
higher  and  higher  wages,  the  consumer 
suffers.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  all  consumers. 

Fiu-thermore,  how  do  you  get  housing 
for  the  poor  and  for  those  just  starting 
out  In  life  when  the  costs  of  labor  move 
continuously  upward?  Everytlme  labor 
strikes  for  higer  wages,  construction  costs 
soar.  The  result  is  that  those  workers 
who  are  least  able  to  afford  these  higher 
costs  are  forced  to  carry  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about  time  that  the 
American  people  recognize  that  the  labor 
unions  do  not  represent  all  the  workers. 
In  fact,  they  represent  only  about  12  per- 
cent of  the  working  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States.  And  their  policies  are 
designed  only  for  those  few  which  they  do 
represent.  The  rest  of  us  are  made  to 
suffer  their  excesses. 

In  the  final  analys^.  the  attitude  of 
the  labor  unions  towards  the  American 
economy,  the  American  worker,  the 
American  consumer  and  the  American 
construction  industry  are  shallow  Indeed. 
Instead  of  protecting  the  American 
worker,  their  policies  actively  work 
against  the  large  segment  of  our  working 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  give 
a  careful  reading  to  the  following  article. 
In  addition,  I  urge  each  and  evei-yone  of 
you  to  join  with  me  In  voting  against 
H.R.  4250  which  would  permit  secondary 
boycotts  In  the  construction  Industry. 
This  is  a  bill  which  can  only  place  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  American  taxpayer 
and  which  will  stifle  the  hope  of  the 
many  young  and  poor  who  are  already 
finding  It  difficult  to  buy  housing  and 
those  essentials  necessary  for  a  respecta- 
ble life. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
[From  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel.  March  13,  1977] 
It's     Ottr     Opinion — Common     Situs     Bill 

Nothing     More     Than      Closed     Union 

Shops 

Tho  controversial  "common  situs  picketing 
bill"  has  returned  with  more  vigor  than  ever, 
but  it  remains  no  more  attractive. 

The  bill,  which  President  Carter  pledged 
to  sign  while  he  wooed  the  voters  during  his 
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campaign,  would  allow  strikers  to  picket — 
and  possibly  shut  down — an  entire  construc- 
tion site  in  a  dispute  with  only  one  con- 
tractor. 

The  legislation  is  one  of  organized  labor's 
key  goals  in  the  95th  Congress  and  It  should 
be  fought  to  the  bitter  end. 

Opponents  of  the  bill — Including  most 
business  leaders,  contractors  and  so  called 
"rlght-to-work"  lobbyists — generated  enouga 
public  furor  over  the  bill  in  1975  to  force  then 
President  Gerald  Ford  to  back  down  on  an 
earlier  pledge  to  sign  the  legislation. 

Though  President  Carter  says  he  will  sign 
tho  bill,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
within  his  administration.  Even  his  budget 
director.  Bert  Lance,  Is  firmly  against  the 
bill  and  has  clearly  spelled  out  the  evils  in 
it.  Lance's  position  on  the  controversial 
measure  has  provided  some  encouragement 
to  opponents  to  prevail  upon  the  president 
as  they  did  with  Ford. 

With  President  Carter's  backing  and  with 
the  support  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray 
Marshall,  the  sponsors  of  the  biU  and  the 
unions  feel  they  have  clear  sailing. 

Passage  of  the  common  situs  picketing  bill 
is  a  prelude  to  an  attempt  to  reach  an  even 
bigger  goal:  repeal  of  sectl3il,14b  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  allows  states  to  enact 
"right-to-work"  laws.  Twenty  states,  includ- 
ing Florida,  have  such  bans  on  requiring 
workers  to  Join  unions  as  a  condition  of  hold- 
ing their  jobs. 

The  effect,  of  the  bill  will  be  to  coerce  gen- 
eral contractors  to  use  only  union  subcon- 
tractors, force  nonunion  workers  off  Jobs,  less- 
en the  competition,  increase  construction 
costs  and  restrict  freedom  of  choice  for  em- 
ployers and  workers. 

As  the  fierce  battle  lines  are  being  drawn, 
this  is  a  time  when  l.ibor  and  management 
should  be  sitting  down  together  and  trying 
to  get  answers  to  the  problems  of  an  economy 
that  Is  running  out  of  opportunities  for  real 
growth. 

The  union  proposal  goes  in  exactly  the 
wrong  direction.  It  all  points  to  compulsory 
unionism  for  everyone,  regardless  of  choice. 

That  certainly  is  sufficient  reason  to  kill 
the  bill,  which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  scheme 
for  turning  the  construction  industry  Into  a 
nationwide  closed  shop. 


SICK  PAY  EXCLUSION 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
well  aware.  Congress  passed  a  law  last 
year  called  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1976.  Generally,  I  believe  that  new  law 
was  a  significant  and  important  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  equitable  and 
just  tax  system  for  this  country. 

However,  one  section  of  the  law  is 
clearly  unfair  to  some  1.2  million  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  who  are  sick  or  disabled. 
This  section  repealed  the  personal  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  sick  pay.  Since 
the  law  was  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1976,  It  left  many,  if  not  most  of  these 
taxpayers,  with  sudden  and  unexpected 
tax  bills  for  the  previously  uncollected 
tax  on  sick  pay. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  considering  legislation  now  to  re- 
peal the  retroactive  nature  of  the  sick 
pay  exclusion  section.  Today  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  to  the 
committee,  supporting  that  legislation, 
and  I  would  like  to  enter  the  text  of  my 
prepared  remarks  in  the  Record. 
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The  text  of  my  testimony  follows: 
Sick  Pay  Exclusion 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  add 
my  remarks  to  the  long  list  of  my  colleagues 
wno  have  appeared  beiore  tlie  Committee  or 
submitted  testimony  on  legislation  to  post- 
pone that  section  of  ilie  iy/6  Tax  Reduction 
Act  which  eliminated,  retroactively,  personal 
income  tax  deductions  for  sick  pay. 

As  you  are  weU  aware  by  this  time,  this 
pttrticular  section  of  the  1976  law  was  clearly 
unintentional  and  extremely  unfortunate. 

1,  for  one,  and  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  and  Senate,  simply  did 
noi,  realize  the  disastrous  impact  which  this 
particular  provision  of  the  law  would  have 
on  some  l.z  mUUon  American  taxpayers  who 
were  accustomed  to  taking  a  personal  tax 
ueuuction  for  sick  pay. 

1  am  particularly  concerned  because  the 
retroactive  natiu'e  of  the  provision  left 
many  American  taxpayers  with  totally  un- 
expected, and  In  some  cases,  severely  bur- 
densome tax  bills  which  they  did  not  antici- 
pate. It  is,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
told  you,  simply  unfair  to  these  taxpayers 
who  are  already  burdened  by  diflicult  and 
unusual   medical  and  financial  problems. 

Faced  with  the  sudden  realization  that 
their  sick  pay  is  no  longer  tax-deductible, 
and  that  they  owe  taxes  on  it  retroactive  to 
oanuary  1,  1976,  my  constituents  and  others 
itKe  tnem  all  across  the  country  have  reacted 
witli  surprise  and  anger.  They  are  both  con- 
fused and  frustrated.  And  in  not  Just  a  few 
cases,  they  are  very  worried  that  fragUe 
and  delicate  budgets  which  once  Just  met 
their  needs  will  not  be  able  to  expand  to 
accommodate  these  additional  and  unex- 
pected taxes. 

One  oi  my  constituents,  a  lormer  Post  Of- 
fice employee  in  Marion,  Iowa,  who  retired 
for  meaical  reasons  after  22  years  of  service, 
has  been  receiving  monthly  sick  pay  benefits 
and  claiming  his  personal  tax  deduction  since 
1969.  Suddenly,  in  October  of  last  year,  he 
Discovered  that  he  would  owe  over  $1,100  in 
taxes  on  that  sick  pay  for  1976.  "I  don't  mjn/j 
paying  taxes,"  he  wrote  to  me  recently,  "but 
why  weren't  we  informed  of  this  early  in  1976 
so  we  could  have  planned  on  it,  or  why 
wasn't  this  made  effective  Janauary  l,  I9'i7? 
The  big  question  is  where  the  heck  am  I  go- 
ing to  find  $1,100  at  this  late  date?"  The 
question,  obviously,  for  this  man  is  not 
rhetorical. 

Another  of  my  constituents,  from  Clinton, 
Iowa,  was  more  angry  than  confused.  "AU  of 
a  sudden  I  am  faced  with  retroactive  taxes! 
The  16th  Amendment  says  taxes  wUl  be  levied 
according  to  the  ability  to  pay.  What  a  laugh ! 
I  realize  I  may  be  getting  incoherent,  but  you 
people  disgust  me.  In  any  futvue  elections, 
I  will  never  vote  for  the  incumbent." 

And  a  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  constituent,  who 
h4.s  been  forced  to  retire  after  two  recurring 
heart  attacks,  explained  a  situation  which 
I  am  afraid  is  all  too  typical  of  American 
taxpayers  who  have  been  caught  off  guard  by 
this  change  in  the  law.  "I  had  worked  .  .  . 
for  22  years  and  had  buUt  up  nine  months 
full-time  pay  and  three  months  half-time 
pay,"  this  man  wrote.  "With  the  existing  tax 
laws  in  effect,  it  gave  me  a  little  extra  money 
which  we  used  to  pay  off  all  the  bills  we 
could  so  we  would  make  it  on  Social  Security 
and  a  small  disability  pension  .  .  ." 

"I  have  worked  since  I  was  13  years  old  and 
never  depended  on  anyone  for  help  and  I 
don't  want  to  now,"  the  man  continued. 
With  the  change  in  the  law  last  year,  how- 
ever, he  now  faces  an  extra  $1,000  in  taxes  he 
did  not  expect  to  pay.  "With  all  the  medical 
bills  I've  had  to  pay,  but  was  able  to  handle, 
it  is  just  going  to  wipe  us  out.  If  I  could  go 
back  to  work  it  would  still  be  bad,  taut  could 
be  handled;  but  now  It's  going  to  bo  a  real 
problem." 

What  can  we  say  to  people  like  this.  Mr. 
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Chairman?  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  tell 
them  that  Congress  has  recognized  its  mis- 
take that  it  has  rescinded  the  retroactive  ap- 
plication of  the  law. 

This  is  the  only  fair  solution.  The  cost  of 
extending  the  personal  income  tax  deduction 
for  sick  pay  through  1976  would  cost  approxl- 
$380  million  in  anticipated  federal  revenue 
for  fiscal  1977.  That  seems  to  be  to  be  a  small 
amount  to  pay  for  assiu-ing  that  no  one  wlU 
face  unexpected  tax  liability  for  sick  pay 
they  received  in  1976. 

It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  individuals 
who  are  already  In  difficult  financial  circum- 
stances because  of  Illness  or  disability.  It  cer- 
tainly is  far  less  than  we  seem  so  eager  to  do 
for  the  giant  multinational  corporations  and 
International  oil  companies  who  are  so  quick 
to  plead  the  injustice  of  cxirrent  or  pending 
tax  laws. 


PUBLIC   FINANCING   OF   CONGRES- 
SIONAL ELECTIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF   VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  joined  in  sponsoring  the  legislation  put 
forth  by  Representatives  Udall,  Ander- 
son, WiRTH,  and  Burton  to  provide  pub- 
lic financing  for  congressional  campaigns. 
This  legislation,  endorsed  by  Common 
Cause,  offers  a  reasonable,  limited  sys- 
tem of  Government  matching  funds  for 
congressional  candidates  who  have  shown 
their  genuineness  by  raising  an  initial 
sum  in  small  donations  and  who  agree  to 
abide  by  spending  limits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  match- 
ing funds  from  the  dollar  check-off  would 
be  available  to  candidates  who  agree  to 
abide  by  a  spending  limit  of  $150,000  and 
who  raise  an  initial  $10,000  in  donations 
of  $100  or  less.  Prom  that  point  candi- 
dates would  receive  $1  for  each  $1  raised, 
up  to  a  ceiling  of  $100  for  each  contribu- 
tor and  $50,000  overall. 

This  legislation  offers  a  good  basis  for 
discussion  of  the  public  financing  issue. 
I  believe  some  constructive  changes  could 
be  made  in  its  provisions.  For  example, 
the  bill  imposes  limits  on  the  size  of 
cami>aign  contributions.  It  allows  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,500  from  any  one  source  in 
the  primary  and  sets  the  same  limit  in 
the  general  election.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  lower  limits:  $1,000  for  groups  and 
$500  for  individuals  in  the  primary  and 
the  same  in  the  general  election.  These 
are  the  limit.s  I  have  imposed  in  my  two 
campaigns  for  the  House  and  they  have 
not  prevented  my  raising  the  money  nec- 
essary to  nm  a  proper  campaign. 

Under  the  bill,  personal  spending  by 
candidates  who  accept  matching  funds 
would  be  limited  to  $25,000  for  House 
elections.  I  would  like  to  see  that  limit 
lowered.  Candidates  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  limit  imposed  on  other  con- 
tributors— $500  in  the  primary  election 
and  an  additional  $500  In  the  general 
election. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  House  move  in 
the  direction  of  making  matching  funds 
available  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  up 
to  the  spending  ceiling.  A  requirement  to 
raise  an  initial  sum  in  small  contribu- 
tions should  be  maintained  as  should  an 
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upper  limit  on  total  campaigii  expendi- 
tures. Ideally,  I  would  set  the  i  pper  limit 
for  expenditures  at  $100,000  r  ither  than 
the  $150,000  specified  in  the  bl  I 

The  strongest  argiunent  ii.  favor  of 
public  financing  for  congressipnal 
paigns  is  that  it  will  go  a 
ward  removing  the  dependenc: 
dates,  both  incumbents  and 
on  large  contributions  from 
terest  groups  in  business,  lab^>r 
sions,  consumer  affairs,  and 
The  success  of  public  financing 
cent  Presidential  campaign 
the  Introduction  of  public  finahclng 
congressional  campaigns.  I  hop ; 
mittee  will  begin  consideration 
matter  as  soon  as  possible 
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HON.  MARK  W.  HANN)  FORD 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
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Mr.  HANNAPORD.  Mr. 
I  am  reintroducing  H.R.  380i 
to  give  civil  service  retirees 
chance  to  elect  a  survivor 
Joining  me  are  41  of  our  colleagues 
eluding  the  chairman  of  the 
and  Civil  Service  Cwmnlttee, 
man  of  the  Compensation  and 
Benefits    Subcommittee,    and 
members  of  the  Post  Office 
Service  Committee.  This  legislation 
also   fully   supported   by   the 
Association    of    Retired 
ployees. 

H.R.  3800  provides  those  re 
service  employees  who  did 
survivor  annuity  at  the  time 
ment  with  a  second  opportimI1|y 
this  benefit  for  their  spouse  or 
able  interest"  survivor.  According 
Congressional  Research 
1975  there  were  nearly  380,000 
ice  retirees  who  had  not 
vivor  beneficiary.  Many  of  thes( 
women  find  themselves  in  this 
as  a  result  of  misinformation  oi 
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My  bill  does  not  provide  a 
Those  who  did  elect  a  survivor 
retirement   have   had   money 
from  their  pensions  every  moHth 
for  the  annuity.  I  am,  therefore 
ing  that  anyone  who  takes  advantage 
this  second-chance  election 
back  into  the  fund  a  sum  eqi^al 
amount  they  would  have  paid 
elected  this  benefit  at  the  time 
ment. 

To  ease  the  administrative 
the   Civil  Service  Commisslor 
stipulated  that  retirees  will 
from  date  of  enactment  of 
or  1  year  from  date  of  retirement 
ever  is  later,  to  make  use  of 
chance  election.  I  am  also  requiring 
persons  retiring  after  enactment 
bill,  who  wish  to  make  the  second 
election,  must  pay  back  any 
money    they   have    received 
amount  of  interest  it  would  havb 
had  it  remained  in  the  retirement 
This  should  serve  to  deter  a  pe:  son 
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not  electing  a  survivor's  benefit  simply  to 
use  the  additional  money  as  an  Interest- 
free  loan.  However,  the  interest  would 
not  increase  the  amount  owed  by  a  great 
enough  sum  to  discourage  anyone  from 
electing  the  annuity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
quickly  and  decisively  in  approving  this 
measure.  Civil  service  retirees  have 
earned  the  right  to  provide  their  sur- 
vivors with  an  annuity,  and  I  believe  that 
we  should  grant  them  this  second  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  that  right. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BILL  CLARIFYING 
THE  SOCIAL.  SECURITY  TAX  STA- 
TUS OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  CER- 
TAIN MISSION  SOCIETIES 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  status 
of  members  of  certain  mission  societies 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tion Act  has  become  confusing  as  a  result 
of  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling.  In 
an  effort  to  clarify  the  situation,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  measure  which 
would  permit  these  individuals  to  pay  so- 
cial security  taxes  as  self-employed  per- 
sons. So  that  all  Members  might  fam- 
iliarize themselves  with  the  need  for  this 
change,  I  ask  that  a  statement  on  the 
bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Summary    of    Bill    Clarifying    the    Social 

Security  Tax  Status  of  the  Members  of 

Certain  Mission  Societies 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not  treat 
ministers  and  members  of  religious  orders  as 
regular  employees  for  social  security  pur- 
poses. Instead,  they  are  regarded  as  self- 
employed  people.  As  a  result,  they  pay  less 
social  security  tax  than  the  combined  total 
that  would  be  paid  by  the  employer  and 
the  employee  If  they  were  treated  as  regular 
employees.  In  addition,  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  are  entitled  to  be 
exempted,  on  account  of  religious  principles, 
from  payment  of  tax  entirely,  even  though 
they  are  self-employed. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled 
that  many  Protestant  missionaries  are  not 
■'ministers"  because  those  missionaries  are 
not  authorized  to  perform  all  the  religious 
functions  which  ministers  of  their  faith  may 
perform  In  the  United  States.  For  example, 
many  missionaries  who  are  women  are  lim- 
ited in  authority  by  their  churches,  and  so 
do  not  qualify  as  ministers.  In  addition,  in 
almost  all  cases  Protestant  missionaries  are 
not  members  of  religious  orders.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
such  missionary  functions  are  frequently 
performed  by  members  of  religious  orders, 
who  thereby  avoid  the  combined  social  se- 
curity  taxes   on   employers   and   employees. 

As  a  result  of  this  distinction,  American 
supporters  of  those  Protestant  missionaries 
must  pay  more  support  money  than  is  needed 
for  Catholic  missionaries  or  for  Protestant 
missionaries  who  meet  the  Service's  defini- 
tion of  a  minister.  Furthermore,  many  Prot- 
estant missionaries  and  their  churches  are 
uncertain  whether  they  should  pay  social 
security  taxes  as  regular  employees  or  as 
self-employed  persons. 

This  bill  would  remedy  the  situation  by 
placing  missionary  members  of  mission  so- 
cieties on  a  par  with  members  of  religious 


orders   for  purposes   of   the   social   security 
and  self-employment  taxes. 

To  prevent  abuse,  the  bill  defines  a  mis- 
sion society  as  a  tax-exempt  organization 
that  Is  sponsored  or  availed  of  by  one  or  more 
churches  or  church  denominations,  and  re- 
quires that  more  than  half  of  the  members 
of  the  society  be  religious  missionaries  in 
foreign  countries. 


"THE  NEED  TO  PROHIBIT  NUCLEAR 
FUEL  REPROCESSING" 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  1977,  I  introduced  H.R.  5234, 
the  Plutonium  Licensing  Control  Act. 
While  an  extensive  statement  on  this  bill 
can  be  found  in  Monday's  Record  at  page 
8227,  I  should  like  today  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  three  related 
news  articles  regarding  the  reprocessing 
question.  Two  of  these  pieces  are  news- 
paper stories  regarding  Monday's  release 
of  a  Ford  Foundation  study  of  all  aspects 
of  nuclear  energy.  On  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  reprocessing,  the  blue  ribbon 
panel  concluded  as  follows: 

There  is  no  compelling  national  Interest  to 
be  served  by  reprocessing.  There  appears  to 
be  little.  If  any,  economic  Incentive  and  It  Is 
unlikely  that  reprocessing  and  recycle  could 
proceed  without  subsidy.  The  noneconomlc 
benefits  of  reprocessing  are  small:  fuel  sup- 
ply for  LWRs  would  be  little  enhanced; 
present  experience  with  reprocessing  or  Plu- 
tonium stockpiles,  has  little  present  value 
since  the  introduction  of  breeders  is  suffi- 
ciently far  in  the  future  and  uncertain;  and 
contemporary  waste  management  risks  w4th 
reprocessing  are  likely  larger  than  possible 
reductions  in  long-term  hazards  from  dis- 
posal. Health  hazards  and  new  accident  risks 
argue  against  reprocessing.  But  the  most 
severe  risks  from  reprocessing  and  recycle 
are  the  Increased  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
liferation of  national  weapons  capabilities 
and  the  terrorist  danger  associated  with  plu- 
tonlum  in  the  fuel  cycle. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that  re- 
processing should  be  deferred  Indefinitely  by 
the  United  States  and  no  effort  should  be 
made  to  subsidize  the  completion  or  opera- 
tion of  existing  facilities.  The  United  States 
should  work  to  reduce  the  cost  and  Improve 
the  availability  of  alternatives  to  reprocess- 
ing worldwide  and  seek  to  restrain  separation 
and  use  of  plutonlum. 

The  third  piece  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  is  the  lead  editorial  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  This  excel- 
lent statement  concludes  that  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  study  was  correct;  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing  should  be  deferred 
indefinitely — at  least  well  into  the  next 
century. 

I  commend  these  three  articles  to  my 
colleagues*  attention  and  urge  them  to 
join  with  me  by  cosponsoring  the  Pluto- 
nium Licensing  Control  Act: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,  1977] 
Defer  Pltttonium  as  A-Puel,  U.S.  Urged 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

A  panel  of  prestigious  scientists  recom- 
mended yesterday  that  the  United  States 
minimize  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons 
spread  by  putting  off  until  the  21st  century 
the  use  of  plutonlum  and  fast  breeder  power 
plants  that  burn  plutonlum  as  a  nuclear 
fuel. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  panel  of  21  scientists 
urged  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
develop  uranium  and  coal-fired  power  plants 
as  the  best  ways  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  electricity  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  panel  did  not  choose  between  nu- 
clear and  coal  power,  except  to  say  that 
nuclear  energy  Is  cheaper  and  safer  In  some 
ways  and  coal  Is  cheaper  and  safer  In  others. 
"We  see  electrical  energy  coming  from  a 
mix  of  nuclear  and  coal  for  at  least  the 
next  20  years,"  said  Spurgeon  M.  Keeny  Jr., 
director  of  Washington  operations  for  the 
Mitre  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  panel 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  There  are 
social  costs  to  nuclear  power  but  it  compares 
favorably  economically  and  healthwlse  to 
coal,  even  when  one  considers  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  accident." 

Ford  Foundation  President  McGeorge 
Bundy  emphasized  that  the  panelists  who 
worked  on  the  study  for  almost  two  years 
were  deliberately  chosen  for  their  middle-of- 
the-road  views  on  nuclear  energy  during  the 
last  six  years  of  debates  among  scientists, 
utility  officials,  and  the  public  over  whether 
nuclear  plants  are  safe  and  economical. 

"We  believed  that  the  nuclear  debates 
suffered  from  a  shortage  of  dispassionate  and 
disinterested  analysis."  Bundy  said  at  a  press 
conference  held  at  the  University  Club.  "So 
we  went  out  and  got  people  who  were  not 
sharply  and  publicly  lined  up  on  either  side 
of  the  nuclear  question. ' 

Eleven  panelists  are  faculty  members  at 
Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Princeton  University  and 
Stanford  Unlverstly.  Former  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  John  C.  SawhlU  served  on  the 
panel,  as  did  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  S.  Nye  in  their  former  roles  as  presi- 
dent of  Cal  Tech  and  professor  of  govern- 
ment at  Harvard,  respectively. 

All  21  panelists  met  yesterday  afternoon 
vnth  President  Carter  In  the  White  House, 
a  meeting  that  was  said  to  signify  Carter's 
approval  of  the  panelists'  conclusions  and  the 
double-spaced,  418-page  report  they  turned 
over  to  him  in  the  Oval  Office. 

"Their  conclusions  me.sh  very  nicely  with 
most  of  our  conclusions,"  a  key  White  House 
energy  aide  said  yesterday.  "There's  very 
little  question  the  country  needs  both  coal 
and  nuclear  power  to  get  away  from  scarce 
fuels  like  oil  and  natural  gas  for  the  next 
20  years." 

The  panel  Identified  as  the  most  Important 
Issue  on  nuclear  power  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  the  reprocessing  of  plutonlum  from 
spent  nuclear  fuel.  The  panel  said  plutonl- 
um can  be  used  by  other  countries  and  by 
terrorists  to  make  crude  but  workable  atom- 
ic weapons. 

"There  Is  no  compelling  national  Inter- 
est to  be  served  by  reprocessing,"  the  panel 
concluded.  "There  appears  to  be  little  if  any 
economic  Incentive  for  reprocessing  and  the 
most  severe  risks  are  the  Increased  oppor- 
tunities for  the  proliferation  of  national 
weapons  capabilities  and  the  terrorist  danger 
associated  with  plutonlum." 

The  panel  pointed  out  that  the  kind  of 
uranium  used  In  power  plants  can  never  ba 
used  to  make  weapons  but  that  In  five  out 
of  six  ca,ses  each  country  making  Its  first 
nuclear  weapon  did  It  with  plutonlum  re- 
processed from  spent  uranium  fuel.  Pluto- 
nium does  not  occur  In  nature.  It  Is  a  by- 
product of  uranium  that  has  burned  Itself 
out  making  electricity. 

To  make  sure  plutonlum  Is  not  spread 
around  the  world,  the  panel  recommended 
"Indefinite"  deferral  of  plutonlum  recycling 
and  of  development  of  the  fast  breeder 
atomic  power  plant  that  would  burn  re- 
processed plutonlum  to  make  still  more  plu- 
tonlum. 

If  followed  by  the  Wlilte  House,  both 
recommendations   would   serve   to   kill   the 
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$500  million  plutonlum  reprocessing  plant 
now  under  construction  at  Barnwell,  S.C, 
and  the  $2  billion  fast  breeder  demonstra- 
tion plant  now  being  built  at  Clinch  River, 
Tenn. 

An  estimated  $250  million  has  been  spent 
by  private  Industry  on  the  Barnwell  plant 
and  $455  million  of  public  and  private  funds 
on  the  Clinch  River  plant. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  are  developing  their  own  fast  breed- 
ers and  plutonlum  reprocessing  plants,  the 
panel  said  Its  suggested  policy  Is  not  Isola- 
tionist. 

"A  breeder  cannot  operate  without  reproc- 
essing, and  reprocessing  needs  lots  of  breed- 
ers, maybe  20  to  50,"  said  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwln  of  IBM's  Thomas  J.  Watson  Reserach 
Center  at  .Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  "Eco- 
nomically, the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  the  breeder." 

To  move  the  world  away  from  plutonlum, 
the  panel  urged  that  the  United  Statei; 
greatly  expand  the  government-run  factories 
that  enrich  uranium  for  power  plants  to 
make  sure  that  foreign  countries  are  assured 
uranium  to  make  electricity  for  the  next  30 
years.  There  are  three  such  factories. 

"U.S.  government  policy  should  provide 
the  entire  world  with  a  clear  alternative  to 
a  plutonlum  economy,"  said  panel  chair- 
man Keeny.  "We  should  provide  adequate 
enriched  uranium  to  make  other  countries 
turn  away  from  wanting  their  own  enrich- 
ment facilities,  which  is  another  tempting 
way  to  make  weapons." 

The  panel  suggested  that  the  United  States 
keep  research  projects  alive  on  plutonlum 
recycling  and  the  breeder  "as  Insurance" 
against  the  day  In  the  21st  century  when 
the  world  begins  to  run  out  of  cheap  urani- 
um. One  way  to  do  this,  the  panel  said.  Is 
to  bury  the  spent  wastes  of  a  nuclear  plant 
together  with  Its  plutonlum  where  It  could 
be  retrieved  at  a  later  date. 

The  report  said  the  entire  world  can  be 
supplied  with  adequate  electricity  for  the 
next  30  years  from  coal  and  uranium,  part- 
ly because  the  world's  uranium  reserves  are 
underestimated. 

Dr.  Hans  H.  Landsberg,  co-director  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future  said.  "We  think  there 
Is  enough  uranium  to  run  the  world's  nu- 
clear power  plants  well  Into  the  next  century. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22,  1977] 
Ford  Panel  Urges  Major  Policy  Shift  on 
Nuclear  Power — Calls  for  Em  to  Breeder 
Reactor  Program  and  a  Delay  in  Pluto- 
nium Reprocessing 

(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington,  March  21. — A  panel  of  21 
scientists  and  economists  today  recom- 
mended major  changes  in  the  nuclear  policy 
of  the  United  States,  including  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  plutonlum  reprocessing  and 
the  end  of  the  cash  program  to  build  a  com- 
mercial breeder  reactor. 

The  panel,  in  making  its  negative  recom- 
mendations on  plutonlum  and  the  nation's 
major  nuclear  energy  research  project,  said 
it  had  concluded  that  the  most  serious  risk 
associated  with  nuclear  power  was  that  It 
would  help  an  Increasing  nvmiber  of  nations 
arm  themselves  with  atomic  weapons. 

The  panel's  study,  undertaken  with  an 
$860,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
was  made  public  whUe  three  teams  within 
the  Carter  Administration  continue  to  work 
on  separate  studies  that  touch  on  other  as- 
pects of  nuclear  energy. 

administration   members  on  fanxl 

Partly  because  the  Ford  Povmdatlon  panel 
Included  two  top  members  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  partly  because  of  previous 
comments  of  President  Carter,  the  report's 
recommendations  were  widely  seen  as  pre- 
viewing what  win  probably  be  the  Adminis- 
tration's own  final  positions  on  nuclear 
power. 
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For  example,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Harkln,  Democrat  of  Iowa, 
President  Carter  said  flatly  that  "this  Admin- 
istration generally  considers  nuclear  power  a 
low-prlorlty  energy  source  and  views  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  as  a  poten- 
tial security  risk." 

After  a  news  conference  this  morning, 
members  of  the  panel,  headed  by  Spurgeon 
M.  Keeny  Jr.,  the  director  of  Washington 
operations  of  the  MITRE  Corporation,  met 
with  President  Carter  at  the  White  House 
and  then  briefed  Congressional  staff  members 
at  the  Capitol. 

The  418-page  report,  entitled  "Nuclear 
Power  Issues  and  Choices,'  appeared  to  rest 
on  tv,  o  f  imdamental  assumptions  that  some- 
what contradict  those  held  by  the  nuclear 
indvistry  and  by  many  energy  experts  In 
Congress  and  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Adminis- 
trations. 

The  first  key  assumption  Is  that  conven- 
tional nuclear  reactors,  now  generating  about 
10  percent  of  the  electricity  In  the  United 
States,  will  be  about  as  expensive  and 
dangerous  to  operate  as  electrical  generating 
stations  fired  by  coal. 

For  many  years,  nuclear  proponents  have 
argued  that  nuclear  reactors  would  be  sub- 
stantially cheaper  and  have  significantly 
fewer  health  consequences  than  coal-fueled 
stations. 

The  second  key  assumption  of  the  study 
is  that  the  current  official  estimates  of  ura- 
nium reserves  and  resources  substantially 
underestimate  the  amount  of  uranium  that 
wiU  be  available  during  the  next  two  or  three 
decades. 

This  assumption,  disputed  by  some  ex- 
perts, is  of  major  importance  to  the  panel's 
recommendations  to  postpone  plutonlum 
recycling  indefinitely  and  to  slow  the  swift 
development  of  the  breeder  reactor  because 
both  new  technologies  have  been  held  to  be 
vital  to  the  United  States  because  of  alleged 
potential  shortages  of  uranium. 

Plutonium  recycling  is  a  complex  chemi- 
cal process  in  which  plutonlum,  a  heavy 
grey  metal  rarely  found  in  nature,  and  ura- 
nium are  extracted  from  used  reactor  fuel  so 
they  can  b"  re-used  to  fire  reactors. 

The  breeder  reactor  is  an  experimental 
model  that  would  be  fueled  with  plutonlum 
and  which  could,  the  engineers  believe,  be 
made  to  operate  so  that  It  would  actually 
create  more  plutonlum  than  It  bums. 

The  study  panel,  whose  members  Included 
Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Jo- 
seph S.  Nye  Jr..  deputy  to  the  Undersecretary 
of  Security  Assistance  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, argued  that  the  Importance  of  nuclear 
power  to  the  United  States  had  been  con- 
siderably exaggerated. 

"It  Is  Incorrect  to  argue  that  nuclear  power 
is  'needed'  now  to  allow  society  to  continue 
its  development  as  It  is."  the  report  said. 
"While  nuclear  power  is  one  of  the  options 
that  should  be  pursued,  it  is  not  as  critical 
to  future  economic  development  as  its  ad- 
vocates claim." 

Concerning  requirements  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  panel  said,  "We  believe  that  some 
mix  of  coal,  solar,  and  fusion  energy,  assist- 
ed by  conservation,  would  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying society's  long-term  energy  needs." 

"But  we  also  believe  that  the  nuclear 
breeder  will  be  competitive  and  Is  likely  to 
prove  eventually  to  be  socially  acceptable," 
the  report  continued.  "Society  does  not  have 
to  act  on  these  guesses  today.  Our  children 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  worry  about 
our  grandchildren  than  we  are." 

The  report  was.  however,  far  less  easygoing 
about  proliferation:  "In  our  view,  the  most 
serious  risk  associated  with  nuclear  power 
is  the  attendant  Increase  In  the  number  of 
countries  that  have  access  to  technology, 
materials  and  facilities  leading  to  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability,"  it  said. 
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covers  a  grteat  deal  more  than  nuclear  Issues 
alone — because,  to  get  to  the  plutonlum 
question,  you  first  have  to  consider  the 
future  American  economy.  Its  requirements 
for  energy  and  the  various  possible  so\irce8. 

The  nuclear  reactore  now  being  built  by 
utUltles  around  the  country  are  fundamen- 
tally different  from  the  plutonlum  breeder — 
and  far  less  dangerous.  The  present  commer- 
cial reactors  are  fueled  with  rods  of  uran- 
ium; when  the  fuel  Is  spent,  the  fission 
process  has  left  a  residue  of  plutonlum  in 
the  rod.  But  in  that  form,  It's  not  explosive. 
It's  the  next  step  that  takes  the  country  over 
a  new  threshhold — the  reprocessing  proce- 
dure that  refines  the  plutonliun  and  mixes 
it  into  a  new  kind  of  fuel  for  the  breeder, 
which,  in  turn,  produces  more  plutonlum 
than  it  consumes.  It's  this  second  fuel,  the 
one  that  emerges  from  the  reprocessing 
plant,  that  contains  weapons-grade  pluton- 
lum and  presents  truly  extraordinary 
dangers. 

The  only  conceivable  reasons  for  resorting 
to  the  plutonlum  technology  now  would  be 
either  a  looming  shortage  of  uranium  or  the 
threat  of  energy  prices  so  high  that  they 
could  derail  the  nation's  economic  growth. 

Plutonium  recycling  can  be  postponed  In- 
definitely "at  essentially  no  economic  cost," 
the  report  finds.  "The  fears  that  energy 
scarcity  will  force  fundamental  changes  in 
economic  and  social  structures  or  the  life- 
style of  the  Industrialized  world  are  not  well 
founded." 

The  Mitre  group.  In  other  words,  con- 
sidered both  possibilities  and  concluded  that 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  risking,  in  this 
century,  the  dire  hazards  of  reliance  on  plu- 
tonlum fuels. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  BONAVENTURE 
TEAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
reputation  of  eastern  coUeagiate  basket- 
ball is  at  stake  and  when  your  alma 
mater  has  triumphed  over  adversity  to 
reach  the  finals  of  the  National  Invita- 
tional Tournament,  it  is  a  drastic  mo- 
ment. But  when  the  young  coach  of  that 
team,  St.  Bonaventure  University,  Is  the 
son  of  one  of  your  oldest  friends  and 
neighbors — iii  his  own  right,  a  great 
coach,  too — then  the  drama  is  intensified 
even  more. 

I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  St.  Bona- 
ventiire  team — winners  of  the  1977  NIT, 
the  very  finest  team  in  the  East  and  quite 
possibly  in  the  Nation;  the  team's  out- 
standing junior  star,  Greg  Sanders  who 
was  voted  the  tournament's  most  valu- 
able player;  and  especially  their  fine 
coach,  James  Satalin. 

Jim  is  the  son  of  one  the  best-known 
and  best-liked  men  in  my  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  Frank  Satalin,  and  his  late 
wife,  Loretta.  She  was  a  lovely  woman 
and  Frank  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  their 
children — who  gi-ew  up  with  my  own — 
were  and  are  worthy  of  the  fine  upbring- 
ing they  received. 

Both  Jim  and  his  older  brother  Frank. 
Jr.,  played  basketball  for  their  father  at 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Academy  and  ex- 
celled— as  have  so  many  others — from 
his  teaching  and  coaching  skill.  Both 


went  on  to  basketball  stardom  at  my 
alma  mater  of  St.  Bonaventure,  and  Jim 
stayed  on  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
as  head  coach. 

What  a  job  he  and  his  players  have 
done.  All  Bonaventure  people  are  proud 
of  them,  but  none  are  prouder  than  those 
of  us  from  Syracuse. 


THE  HUMPHREY  CREDO 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


OF    ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  genera- 
tion produces  only  a  few  really  great  and 
special  people— men  and  women  who  have 
the  ability  and  the  opportunity  to  Influ- 
ence for  the  good  of  their  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Hubert  Humphrey  is  such  a  man.  For 
three  decades,  he  has  been  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  social  and  political  and  economic 
progress.  He  possesses  perhaps  the  keen- 
est mind  and  strongest  constitution  and 
biggest  heart  in  American  public  life.  He 
is  the  foremost  advocate  of  full  employ- 
ment legislation,  and  that  is  appropriate, 
because  he  is  probably  the  most  fully  em- 
ployed man  I  know. 

Recently,  a  group  of  his  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  walks  of 
life  paid  tribute  to  this  giant  of  our  times. 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  master  of  cere- 
monies that  night,  and  I  got  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  spell  out  his 
credo  in  moving,  inspirational  terms. 

I  would  like  to  share  those  remarks 
with  my  colleagues: 

Outline    of    Remarks    or    Senator    Hubert 
H.   Humphrey 

Washington,  D.C, 

Marcli  16,  1977. 
Adlai  Stevenson  once  said  that  the  praise 
of  an  evening  like  this  couldn't  harm 
you  ...  if  you  didn't  hihale.  I  think  this  was 
one  case  where  Adlal  was  wrong.  I  have 
breathed  deeply  and  I  like  It.  It  is  good  for 
your  health  and  even  better  for  your  spirit. 
It  has  filled  my  heart  and  .  .  .  loosened  my 
tongue.  I  suppose  I  should  really  just  say 
thank  you,  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  and  then  sit  down. 

It  is  an  Impulse  I  have  had  before — not 
often,  I'll  admit — but  I  almost  always  have 
been  able  to  overcome  it.  And  tonight,  being 
among  so  many  old  friends,  I  can  only  say. 
■'Sit  back,  I  have  a  thousand  ways  to  say 
thank  you."  But  don't  worry,  I'm  not  going 
to  use  them  all. 

First,  let  me  thank  Murray  Flnley  and 
Coretta  Scott  King  for  this  marvelous  trib- 
ute. I  am  moved  and  deeply  grateful  to  both 
of  you. 

Second,  let  me  thank  Mo  Udall,  the  con- 
gressional answer  to  Bob  Hope,  for  being 
here.  He  not  only  Is  the  tallest  comedian  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  the  wisest  one,  too.  He  has 
raised  the  intellectual  level  of  congressional 
debate  and  presidential  politics.  It  has  been 
one  of  my  special  pleasures  to  work  with  Mo 
through  the  years — on  legislation,  on 
politics — on  matters  of  great  Importance  to 
all  our  citizens,  but  particularly  to  the  wor'K- 
liig  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
say  again  tonight,  that  my  own  political  life 
could  not  have  been  productive  without  the 
support,  counsel  and  friendship  of  organized 
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labor.  So  it  is  with  special  appreciation  that 
I  thank  you,  Lane  Klrkland,  and  my  other 
labor  friends  with  whom  I  have  worked  on 
Interests  through  the  years.  If  we  have  not 
always  agreed,  we  have,  nevertheless,  been 
friends  and  we  shall  remain  so. 

A  special  thanks,  too,  to  all  of  my  friends 
In  the  business  community  who  are  with  us 
tonight.  We  are  grateful  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation In  helping  to  reduce  this  terrible 
burden  of  unemployment. 

Ar-i  now  to  my  friend,  Fritz  Mondale.  Vice 
Preslaent  of  the  United  States.  I  have  some 
words  of  advice  and  frankly  some  words  of 
apprehension. 

I  have  watched  while  the  President  has 
eliminated  a  number  of  things  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  parts  of  an  Imperial 
Presidency.  I  applaud  those  actions. 

What  I  am  worried  about  now  Is  the  Im- 
perial Vice  President. 

When  you  go  overseas,  you  leave  early,  with 
ceremony  and  the  President  embracing  you. 
You  make  the  evening  news.  I  used  to  leave 
after  midnight,  with  no  one  from  the  press 
in  sight 

You  go  to  Paris  and  Rome  and  Tokyo  and 
London.  I  went  to  countries  whose  per  cap- 
ita Income  was  under  $200  per  year. 

I  became  an  expert  on  hotels  built  by 
colonial  powers  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
You  have  been  seen  smoking  long  Cuban 
cigars  In  elegant  continental  hotels. 

I  even  have  been  told  that  when  you  come 
home  to  the  Rockefeller-Mondale  Mansion, 
Joan  and  Teddy  and  Eleanor  and  William 
hum  a  couple  of  bars  of  RufBes  and  Flour- 
ishes. 

When  I  used  to  get  home  to  my  humble 
apartment,  Muriel  greeted  me,  too.  But  all 
she  ever  said  was,  "Why  are  you  late, 
Hubert." 

I  would  not  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am 
jealous.  I  am  simply  Incredibly,  totally,  con- 
stantly envious.  That's  all. 

Fritz,  you  know,  seriously,  how  pleased  I 
am  to  have  you  here  tonight.  Our  friendship 
and  association  go  back  many  years.  I  have 
had  no  better  friend,  no  more  constant  col- 
league. You  already  have  brought  honor  and 
distinction  to  yourself,  our  country,  our 
State,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
now  to  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presidency. 

Dore  Schary,  you  and  I  have  shared  so 
many  good  times.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to 
have  you  here  expending  your  talents  saying 
nice  things  about  my  life.  You  have  been  In 
the  forefront  for  liberalism  and  decency  In 
this  country.  You  have  been  an  exemplary 
public  servant  without  being  elected  to  of- 
fice. I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  again  to- 
night. 

And  to  Lynda  Robb,  my  son  Skip,  Jonas 
Salk,  AverlU  Harrlman,  Mayor  Gibson,  Gov- 
ernor Shapp,  Ed  Muskle,  Sargent  Shrlver 
and  Lome  Greene,  thank  you  all  for  your 
kind  words.  Each  of  you  has  been  Impag-tant 
In  my  life. 

Three  quotations  provide  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  why  I  ended  up  spending  a  lifetime 
in  the  political  arena. 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  was  on  the  right  track  when  he 
wrote  In  the  Federalist  Papers:  "What  Is  gov- 
ernment Itself  but  the  greatest  of  all  re- 
flections on  human  nature?  If  men  were 
angels,  no  government  would  be  necessary." 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spelled  out  what  I 
always  have  believed  to  be  a  high  purpose 
of  the  national  government.  He  said:  "The 
test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we  add 
to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have  too 
much:  It  Is  whether  we  provide  for  those  who 
have  too  little." 

And  finally,  Adlal  Stevenson  reminded  us 
that  Democratic  self-government  never  could 
be  achieved  easily  or  without  sacrifice. 

He  wrote:  "Democracy  is  not  self -execut- 
ing. We  have  to  make  It  work,  and  to  make 
it  work  we  have  to  understand  it  .  .  .  Democ- 
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racy's  need  for  wisdom  wlU  remain  as  peren- 
nial as  Its  need  for  liberty  .  .  .  unending  self- 
examlnatlon  must  be  the  perennial  price 
of  liberty  because  the  work  of  self-govern- 
ment never  ceases." 

These  three  great  American  political  lead- 
ers capture  the  principles  which  I  always 
have  attempted  to  follow : 

First,  government  must  play  a  major  role 
in  our  quest  for  a  Just  and  open  society.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  to  be  feared.  Rather,  it  Is  to 
be  molded  Into  a  responsive  servant  of  all 
peoples. 

Second,  government  bears  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  help  the  less  fortunate  and 
down-trodden  among  us.  Governmental  ac- 
tion sometimes  Is  needed  to  secure  legal  and 
constitutional  rights,  such  as  during  the 
clvU  rights  struggles  of  the  1940's,  1950's,  and 
1960's. 

At  other  times,  the  government  must  act 
to  secure  peoples'  economic  rights.  Now  Is 
such  a  time.  That  Is  why  I  have  been  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  provide  Jobs,  decent  Jobs, 
hopefully  private  sector  Jobs,  for  every  Amer- 
ican who  is  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Finally,  Government's  eiforts  to  achieve 
these  goals  are  bound,  at  times,  to  be  halting, 
partial,  and  unsatisfactory,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  undertaking.  Nothing  comes 
quickly  or  easily.  Many  times,  progress  Is  dif- 
ficult to  measure. 

So  the  real  test  of  public  service  is  whether 
you  are  willing  to  continue  the  struggle — to 
accept  the  defeat  and  press  on  with  the  job; 
and  to  welcome  the  victories,  but  use  them 
as  opportunities  to  work  on  the  even  more 
dlflicult  jobs  that  lie  ahead. 

People  often  have  called  me  an  optimistic, 
as  though  that  were  not  permitted  of  public 
officials.  One  should,  of  course,  strive  to  avoid 
the  blind,  misplaced  optimism  of  those  who 
simply  turn  away  from  difficulties,  hoping 
that,  in  the  end,  something  will  turn  up. 

But  that  Is  not  the  optimism  In  which  I 
believe.  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that 
Madison,  Roosevelt  and  Stevenson  were  right. 
Perseverance  in  the  cause  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment can  touch  the  lives  of  all  people, 
even  "those  who  have  too  little."  The  barriers 
of  injustice  and  inequality  can  be  pushed 
back.  People  can  be  given  a  chance  to  lead 
lives  of  happiness  and  dignity.  We've  seen  it 
happen  In  our  lifetime,  and  It  is  happening 
today. 

So,  amid  the  shortfalls  and  disappoint- 
ments, I  am  one  who  continues  to  believe 
that  the  struggle  is  worth  it.  And  the  mag- 
nlficient  thing  about  America  Is  that  mil- 
lions of  our  people  share  this  belief.  They  ask 
only  that  their  leaders'  faith  be  as  steadfast 
as  their  own. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  all  keep  the 
faith  with  our  people  as  we  reach  out  to 
achieve  the  dream  of  "life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  for  every  last  one  of 
our  citizens. 
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This  week,  L.  J.  "Bud"  Maher  edito- 
rialized some  good  advice  for  our  urban 
neighbors  in  the  Huron  Daily  Plainsman: 
Collect  Fines  First 

If  New  York  City  ever  gets  Its  financial 
act  together,  It  might  be  because  city  offi- 
cials learn  to  talk  to  one  another.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  when  Mayor  Beame 
was  pleading  for  a  new  $225  mUllon  loan 
from  Washington  to  pay  salaries  and  debt 
obligations,  his  comptroller  revealed  the  city 
has  $519  million  in  unpaid  traffic  tickets. 

Even  discounting  the  $79  million  worth 
deemed  uncollectible,  the  Big  Apple  need 
look  no  farther  than  Its  own  motorists  for 
the  sustenance  It  needs  at  this  time. 


MR.  HUNTSVILLE,  ALABAMA 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 


OF   ALABAMA 


WHY  SOUTH  DAKOTA  OBJECTS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Dakotans,  with  their  constitutionally 
mandated  balanced  State  budget,  have 
had  little  problem  in  understanding  why 
New  York  City's  fiscal  difficulties  have 
been  so  hard  to  resolve.  We  know  that 
you  cannot  get  something  for  nothing 
forever,  a  lesson  which  seems  to  have 
been  lost  on  the  directors  of  the  Big 
Apple's  finances. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun's  65th  birthday 
and  represents  a  time  to  pause  and  recall 
his  successes. 

Few  men  have  been  honored  in  their 
lifetimes  with  more  awards  than  Dr.  von 
Braun.  His  record  of  accomplishment  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  admired  men 
of  this  generation.  Throughout  his  years 
in  Huntsville,  where  he  lived  during  the 
period  of  America's  entry  into  the  space 
age,  his  efforts  and  successes  in  space  ex- 
ploration made  Huntsville  famous.  The 
city  showed  its  appreciation  in  many 
ways,  one  of  which  was  to  award  him  its 
"Citation  of  Appreciation  as  Outstand- 
ing Citizen  and  Public  Servant,  City  of 
Himtsville.  Ala." 

Dr.  von  Braun's  contribution  to  the 
national  space  effort  provided  the  lead- 
ership the  Nation  needed  to  meet  an  in- 
tense schedule  that  included  launching 
our  first  artificial  satellite  and  our  plac- 
ing a  man  on  the  Moon  and  returning 
him  safely. 

He  is  a  national  hero  with  a  record  of 
accomplishing  the  seemingly  impossible. 
Dr.  von  Braun  is  remembered  and  ap- 
plauded in  Alabama  for  his  contributions 
to  his  country  in  its  race  to  catch  up  and 
forge  ahead  in  space  exploration.  We  are 
grateful  that  he  lived  in  our  State  during 
this  eventful  time  of  his  remarkable 
career. 

Parallel  with  his  national  accomplish- 
ments, this  scholar-engineer-manager 
devoted  hours  of  his  time  to  civic  activi- 
ties in  Huntsville.  He  helped  establish 
the  Alabama  Space  and  Rocket  Center, 
extended  a  helping  hand  for  our  youth, 
attended  PTA  meetings,  founded  the 
Rocket  City  Astronomical  Laboratory, 
saw  the  city  grow  with  space  oriented 
industry,  devoted  time  to  improving  the 
city's  public  library  and  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Research  In- 
stitute whose  research  programs  are 
now  a  part  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

While  these  are  only  a  few  of  Dr.  von 
Braun's  local  contributions,  it  is  only 
fitting  for  them  to  be  remembered  on 
this  special  day.  And  it  is  only  fitting  to 
remember  that  as  Dr.  von  Braun's  ca- 
reer developed,  he  also  maintained  an 
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interest  in  a  variety  of  spar< 
ests  and  hobbies — reading, 
tronomy,  sailing,  hunting, 
flying.  Over  the  years,  he 
maintained  and  developed 

Education  has  always  beei  i 
von  Braun's  strongest  interests 
to  which  he  devoted  much 
sonal  time.  His  view  was 
when  we  neglect  education, 
future  freedom  of  the  worli  1 
educated  man  and  made  a 
tribution  to  improving  our  Nbtion 
cational  system.  His  lifewor  c 
for  the  betterment  of  mank  nd 
is  the  perfect  example  of  w  lat 
cated,  unselfish,  educated  pei  son 
complish  within  a  short  per  od 

I  offer  my  congratulations 
Braun  for  his  great 
Nation,  for  Huntsville  and 
I  know  that  his  birthday  will 
bered  everywhere  and  I 
wishes  on  this  important  oc(]asion 
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need  for 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speake 
winter  once  again  stressed 
a  feasible  national  energy  . 
program  that  is  long  overdue 

Orange,  Rockland,  and  Ulstpr 

in  my  26th  Congressional 

York  were  impacted  by  a  lac 
reserves.  The  suffering  and 
ence  caused  by  the  severe, 
will  long  be  remembered. 

In  the  northern   reaches 
County  in  Pine  Bush.  N.Y., 
students  of  Crispell  Middle 
taken  steps  to  find  out  "just 
not  have  any  solutions  to 
crisis."  Last  Saturday  (March 
with   six   of   those  students 
teacher,  Allen  Warner,  who 
me  with  a  letter  and  petition 
138  Pine  Bush  area  residents 
congressional  energy  action. 

I  commend  the  Crispell 
grade  class  for  undertaking 
tive  in  this  valuable  learning 
These  students  have  just 
of  the  most  trying  winters  in 
bad  as  any  of  their  ancestors 
They  now  know  what  a 
seek  action — they  are  deserving 
answers. 

So  that  my  coUeugues  can  share  the 
concern  of  these  students,  Mj .  Speaker, 
I  request  publication  at  this  p  nm  in  the 
Record  the  context  of  the  etter  pre- 
sented me  by  James  Weint  r,  Joanne 
Plynn,  Robert  Gibbs,  Carol  rean  Bull, 
Barbara  Brack,  and  Ann  McNi  ilty : 

Marc  h  4,  1977. 
The  Honorable  Benjamin  A.  Oilman, 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Oilman:    We,   the   ninth 
class  of  the  Crispell  Middle  School 
Central  School  System,  would  ll|e 
to  your  jittentlon  our  feelings  on 
action  the  U.S.  Congress  has  shotm 
ing  the  energy  crisis. 
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The  energy  situation  has  badly  affected  the 
American  people  in  many  ways.  People  have 
died  from  the  cold  and  lack  of  heat.  For  ex- 
ample, Pinkey  Carson,  66,  and  Herman  Jack- 
son, 62,  were  frozen  to  death  in  unheated 
rooms  in  a  New  York  City  residential  hotel. 
Another  way  in  which  the  energy  crisis  is 
hurting  the  American  people  is  through  the 
great  rise  in  unemployment.  The  Jobless  rate 
has  risen  by  over  1.5  million  people  and  In- 
cludes many  people  who  have  been  out  of 
work  because  factories  did  not  have  sufficient 
supplies  of  natural  gas  to  remain  open.  An- 
other problem,  which  many  people  do  not 
consider  major,  is  the  worry  that  people  have 
about  losing  their  Jobs  or  being  able  to  heat 
their  homes  through  the  harsh  winter.  There 
has  been  a  7%  Increase  in  the  amount  of  sui- 
cide victims  and  a  4%  increase  in  the  amount 
of  nervous  breakdowns  In  the  past  three 
months. 

The  economy  has  also  been  affected  greatly 
by  the  energy  crisis.  Since  there  is  no  output 
because  factories  are  closed,  the  cost  of  what 
is  left  to  sell  on  the  market  goes  up.  Because 
people  are  out  of  work,  they  obviously  have 
little  money  to  buy  these  products  and  the 
nation  is  at  a  standstill  of  living.  People  do 
not  have  enough  money  for  entertainment, 
such  as  restaurants  and  movie  houses.  These 
places  close  down  and  more  people  are  out  of 
work.  This  starts  a  never  ending  chain  of 
events  which  compounds  the  initial  problem. 
Some  people  think  that  this  energy  crisis 
has  been  contrived.  There  is  very  little  fac- 
tual Information  to  back  this  up.  To  date  the 
only  clear  fact  is  that  Texas  was  holding 
back  natural  gas  until  the  decontrolling  bill 
was  passed.  But,  even  if  pipelines  were  open, 
there  Is  still  a  small  amount  that  can  be 
piped.  It  is  definitely  clear  that  there  is  an 
energy  crisis.  We  want  to  know  why  some- 
thing has  not  been  done  before  it  got  this 
far. 

An  article  in  the  Feb.  7,  1977  edition  of 
Newsweek  helps  explain  the  situation.  It 
states:  "Everything  went  smoothly  enough 
until  the  late  1960's,  but  then  soaring  de- 
mand began  to  exceed  new  supply.  Federal 
Power  Commission  Chairman  John  Nassikas 
warned  in  1969  the  'Natural  gas  supplies  are 
diminishing  to  critical  levels."  Domestic  pro- 
duction began  falling  in  1973  and  the  indus- 
try accelerated  the  depletion  of  its  proven 
reserves.  Even  though  the  last  three  winters 
were  mild,  the  pipeline  industries  were  forced 
to  curtail  deliveries  to  industries  with  firm 
contracts  in  some  cases  cutting  them  off 
completely.  'The  trend  is  decreasing  supplies, 
dwindling  reserves  and  declining  exploration,' 
says  David  Foster,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,"  a 
Washington  Lobbyist  group." 

Based  on  this  article  and  another  which 
appeared  in  Time  on  January  31,  1977,  you 
can  clearly  see  that  an  energy  crisis  could  be 
definitely  foreseen,  and  action  to  prevent  the 
oncoming  crisis  could  have  been  taken.  We 
want  an  answer  why  this  was  not  done.  You 
have  had  since  1969  to  do  something  and  yet 
it  had  to  come  to  two  crises  before  something 
started  to  happen.  You  can  also  see  that  our 
known  recoverable  resovirces  were  dwindling. 
We  would  like  to  know  why: 

( 1 )  Research  to  find  more  natural  gas,  or, 

(2)  Research  and  development  of  a  substi- 
tute for  natural  gas,  or  both,  were  not  done. 

We  young  people  and  our  parents  can  con- 
serve and  cut  down  the  amount  we  use,  but 
there  is  going  to  come  a  time  when  there 
Just  won't  be  any  natural  gas  left.  We  want 
something  done  before  It  gets  that  far. 

Help  might  come  from  other  nations,  but 
experts  say  they  expect  virtually  no  help 
before  1990  and  by  then  the  gas  production 
is  estimated  to  have  diminished  to  less  than 
15  trillion  cubic  feet  which  even  though  it 
sounds  like  a  big  number  is  very  small  for 
the  entire  nation.  The  amount  of  gas  other 
nations  could  give  us  would  only  come  to  a 
mere  l.l  trillion  cubic  feet.  Also,  experts 
do  not  think  that  there  are  any  large  gas 
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fields  Just  waiting  to  be  discovered.  "There 
is  still  gas  to  find,""  says  John  McDonnell,  a 
vice-president  for  marketing  of  Gulf  Oil, 
"but  we  can"t  expect  any  of  the  bonanzas 
of  the  past." 

According  to  that  same  article  in  News- 
week, "in  the  end,  it  is  clear  that  the  na- 
tion will  Just  have  to  make  do  with  less  gas — 
which  may  mean  allocating  the  available  fuel 
to  users  that  have  no  suitable  alternative 
and  switching  everyone  else  to  coal  or  elec- 
tricity or  solar  power.  More  immediately,  the 
Carter  Administration  is  stressing  conserva- 
tion of  all  energy.  And  once  the  emergency 
allocation  legislation  clears  Congress,  it  Is 
likely  the  President  will  push  for  at  least 
partial  deregulation  of  gas  prices;  but  unless 
the  nation  learns  more  from  the  current 
gas  crisis  than  it  did  from  the  oil  crunch  of 
1973-'i4,  the  outlook  is  not  very  hopeful." 

Again  we  ask  why  has  the  United  States 
Congress  been  dragging  its  feet  when  it 
comes  to  enacting  any  effective  energy  plan? 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Weiner. 

Representative,   Ninth   Grade   Class 
Crispell  School. 


GEORGIA  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES SUPPORTS  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
several  years  past,  the  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives  has  again  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  continued  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  China,  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  that  nation.  The  resolution, 
which  was  read  and  adopted  on  March  7, 
1977  points  out  the  importance  of  Free 
China  to  the  United  States  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 
Urging  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  diplomatic  relations 
and  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  China;  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  always  been  a  law  abiding  member  of  the 
community  of  nations:  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  built  a  successful,  prosperous, 
free  economy  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  half  cen- 
tury of  revolution,  invasion  and  civil  war 
and  now  serve  as  an  important  trading  part- 
ner of  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  is  of  great 
strategic  importance  in  the  defense  of  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  has  always  utUized 
its  military  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
free  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  been  among  the  most  trusted 
friends  and  allies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  since  the  founding  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  in  1912;   and 

Whereas,  President  Jimmy  Carter  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  he  wUl  pursue  an  open 
and  Just  foreign  policy,  based  on  morality; 
and 

Whereas,  President  Jimmy  Carter  has  also 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  will  not  com- 
promise the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  will 
stand  by  the  U.S.  commitments  to  that 
country. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  this  Body  strongly 
endorses  the  positions  of  President  Jimmy 
Carter  as  stated  above. 
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Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  is 
hereby  strongly  urged  to  maintain  its 
diplomatic  relations  and  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  an  ap- 
propriate copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  States. 


TIGHTENING  THE  REINS  OP  GOV- 
ERNMENT AT  THE  TOP 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Udall,  legislation  to  bring 
some  order  to  the  topsy-turvy  growth  at 
the  top  levels  of  Government.  This  bill 
will  help  end  unplanned,  erratic  growth 
of  high-level  positions  in  our  Federal 
agencies. 

NO   CONTROLS  E:<IST 

The  problem  is  simply  this:  There  is 
no  real  central  control  over  how  top  posi- 
tions in  Federal  agencies  are  created — 
not  in  the  Congress,  the  White  House  or 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  The  result 
has  been  a  random  mushrooming  of  top 
slots  in  practically  every  agency,  with 
little  forethought,  coordination,  or  plan- 
ning. Fundamentals  of  Government  or- 
ganization and  sound  personnel  prin- 
ciples have  been  ignored  as  top  positions 
have  popped  up  in  disparate  fashion. 

Currently,  high-level  jobs  and  salaries 
in  the  Federal  Government  are  of  two 
types.  First  are  the  executive  level  posi- 
tions. These  are  the  600  or  so  political 
appointees,  like  the  Cabinet  Secretaries 
and  their  assistants,  the  chief  adminis- 
trators of  agencies  like  the  VA  or  GSA, 
and  general  counsels  of  departments.  The 
second  group  is  known  as  "super- 
grades" — grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
general  schedule.  Examples  of  super- 
grade  positions  are  certain  bureau  di- 
rectors and  their  deputies,  dii'ectors  of 
regional  ofiBces,  heads  of  congressional 
relations  offices  and  personnel  directors. 

Executive  level  positions  are  created  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  For  example,  last  year  Con- 
gress sent  to  the  President  a  bill  that 
added  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  That  bill  also 
renamed  the  Under  Secretary  position 
"Deputy,"  upping  the  salary  level  from 
III  to  II  and  it  elevated  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Inspection 
Service  from  GS-18  to  executive  level  V. 

The  various  congressional  committees 
also  often  write  into  their  legislation 
executive  level  and  supergrade  positions 
to  carry  out  the  law  or  program  author- 
ized by  the  main  purposes  of  the  bill. 
For  example,  in  the  Small  Business  Act 
amendments — H.R.  692 — legislation  with 
the  primary  goal  of  increasing  loan  and 
bond  guarantee  authority,  the  House  in- 
cluded a  provision  adding  a  new  execu- 
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tive  level  V  position  in  SBA,  an  Associate 
Administrator.  All  executive-level  posi- 
tions are  specifically  enumerated  by  title 
and  level  in  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Supergrade  positions  come  into  exist- 
ence somewhat  differently.  Congress 
originally  created  a  supergrade  pool 
controlled  by  a  numerical  lid  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  pool  centralized  in 
the  CivU  Service  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent's "personnel  director."  From  this 
pool,  the  Commission  has  allotted  super- 
grade  slots  to  the  various  agencies.  TTie 
problem  is  that,  over  the  years,  Congress 
has  actually  circumvented  the  pool  by 
writing  into  law  additional  mechanisms 
that  allow  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  other  agencies  to  ignore  the  fixed 
limits  of  the  pool  and  create  additional 
supergrade  positions. 

Thus,  supergrade  jobs  are  added  by 
agencies,  irrespective  of  the  parameters 
of  the  pool.  For  example,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Attorney  General, 
under  current  law,  can  create  supergrade 
positions  on  top  of  those  allotted  to  their 
departments  from  the  central  pool.  Simi- 
larly, the  Director  of  the  FBI  can  add  up 
to  110  supergrade  positions  over  and 
above  those  the  FBI  "gets"  from  the 
pool.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
add  five  supergrade  hoof-and-mouth 
specialists  to  his  top  management  team. 

It  is  time  to  bring  some  order  to  the 
top  layer  of  Government.  This  -.s  why 
I  have  joined  Congressman  Udall  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  There  is  a 
need  for  somebody,  some  agency  at  the 
top  to  take  charge  of  the  supergrade 
sprawl. 

Congress  is  as  much  the  culprit  as  are 
the  agencies.  The  substantive  commit- 
tees often  feel,  and  justifiably,  that, 
when  they  create  a  new  Federal  program 
or  write  a  new  law,  they  need  to  create 
top  positions  to  administer  the  law. 
However,  sometimes  the  creation  of  posi- 
tions at  particular  salary  levels  can  re- 
sult from  other  motivations.  One  depart- 
ment may  want  a  sixth  assistant  secre- 
tary because  another  department  has 
six.  Or  creating  an  executive-level  slot 
may  be  a  reward  to  an  individual  or  a 
group.  An  assistant  secretary  for  ani- 
mal protection  or  overseas  marketing 
may  or  may  not  be  justified.  That  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  creation 
of  any  top  position  should  be  considered 
in  light  of  the  total  structure  of  Govern- 
ment and  public  need;  it  should  not  be 
estabUshed  in  a  vacuum  or  from  any 
single-interest  point  of  view.  Likewise, 
supergrade  positions  need  coordination 
and  direction  at  the  top.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  should  be  in  charge  of 
all  the  supergrade  positions  and  how 
they  are  divvied  up  among  the  various 
agencies.  Supergrade  positions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  just  pop  up  like  spring 
crocuses.  Nor  should  they  be  "manufac- 
tured" to  accommodate  any  one  individ- 
ual to  respond  to  political  motivations 
or  popular  fads. 

STEMMING    ST7PERGRADE    SPRAWL 

This  bill  makes  two  basic  changes. 
First,  to  deal  with  executive-level  jobs, 
the  bill  would  reaffirm  the  House  rule  that 
any  legislation  dealing  with  the  Federal 
civil  service  would  be  referred  to  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mittee;  this  currently  is  the  committee's 
responsibility.  The  committee — as  the 
personnel  watchdog  for  the  Congress — 
should  judge  the  need  for  additional 
positions. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
central  "pool"  with  a  limit  of  no  more 
than  5,915  positions.  Within  this  nu- 
merical, statutory  limit,  the  Commission 
could  then  assign  the  positions  to  the 
various  Government  agencies.  And  most 
importantly,  the  bill  repeals  all  the  cur- 
rent "loophole"  laws  that  permit 
agencies  to  create  their  own  positions 
outside  the  pool. 

The  bill  has  several  other  provisions 
that  deserve  brief  attention.  It  does  not 
mandate  the  establishment  of  any  super- 
grade  positions.  It  provides  that  there 
will  be  no  more  than  5,915.  It  sets  a  limit. 
Also,  the  establishment  of  any  super- 
grade  positions  by  the  Commission 
would  require  a  majority  vote  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  Therefore,  the 
chairman  could  not  unilaterally  create  a 
new  position,  nor  could  he  or  she  dele- 
gate that  to  the  staff  of  the  Commission. 

The  bill  does  allow  the  Commission 
limited  fiexibility  to  go  outside  the  of- 
ficial supergrade  pool  if  imique  circum- 
stances dictate  it.  A  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  could  create  special  sci- 
entific and  professional  positions  within 
a  limit  of  1,238.  There  are  sometimes 
special  circumstances  which  require  the 
Government  to  hire  individuals  with  rare 
specialties.  For  example,  sometimes 
NASA  needs  a  physicist  or  the  Geological 
Survey  a  seismologist  or  the  Public 
Health  Service  a  pediatric  anesthesiol- 
ogist. If  in  this  situation  the  agency 
were  limited  by  the  lid,  there  would  be 
a  way  to  hire  this  highly  specialized, 
hard-to-find  individual.  The  Commis- 
sion could  establish  a  supergrade  posi- 
tion to  accommodate  this  unique  need. 

The  bill  does  not  eliminate  any  cur- 
rent jobs.  It  does  place  a  strict  limit  on 
the  total  number  of  jobs  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  It  removes  from  the  law  loop- 
holes that  have  allowed  unbridled  Gov- 
ernment growth  at  the  top.  Additionally, 
it  protects  individuals  currently  holding 
the  affected  jobs.  No  person  would  be  re- 
moved nor  any  job  modified  until  the 
individual  were  no  longer  holding  the 
job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  sound  approach  to  Government. 
We  have  been  fooling  ourselves  too  long 
thinking  there  is  someone  calling  the 
shots  at  the  top.  In  reality,  the  situation 
has  been  a  series  of  disparate  acts,  in 
which  we  the  Congress  have  been  a 
partner.  Government  can  be  rational, 
orderly,  and  responsive.  This  legislation 
would  be  an  important  step  toward  that 
end. 


ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  a  resolution  identical  >to  the 
resolution  in  opposition  to  harassment 
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of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
was  before  us  yesterday 

I  think  I  am  aware  of 
Congress  and  the 
pushing  vigorously  for  a 
policy.  But  I  think  a  firm 
commitment  to  human  rights 
valuable  thing  America  hai 
world.    Certainly,    our 
human   rights   is   more 
diplomatic  accommodationi 
flee  himian  dignity  in  favo  • 
expediency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
versal  human  rights 
political  deal  desired  by 
partment,  so  much  the  bette  ■ 

For  too  long,  America  has 
about  the  rights  we  maintain 
have  presented  our  face  to 
merely  the  masters  of  a 
worldly  goods.  We  have 
standard  of  living  for  a 
freedom. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in 
today  we  can  start  to 
in  the  world.  Successful,  yes 
our  success,  but  not  success 
We  still  hold  certain  truth! 
evident. 
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NEW  YORKERS  MARK  TALIAN 
CULTURE  WEE] : 


HON.  MARIO  BI^GI 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speakef, 
advise  my  colleagues  that 
the  official  celebration  of  Italian 
Week  in  the  State  of  New  Y  )rk 
occasion  when  the  many  anc 
and    present    contributions 
Americans  to  the  American 
noted. 

America  as  a  pluralist  socifcty 
vided  the   opportunities  fof 
various  ethnic  religious  and 
to  contribute  to  the  bettenjient 
Nation.  Italo- Americans  1 
uted  throughout  and  their  iijipact 
in  virtually  every  facet  of 
from  the  arts  to  the  sports 
the  stage  to  the  stock 
proud  to  be  an  Italo-Americjin 
forward  to  participating  in 
ceremonies  associated  with 
ture  Week. 

At  this  point  in  the 
to  insert  the  official  proclamation 
by  the  Governor  of  the 
York,  Hon.  Hugh  Carey,  diilarlng 
week  of  March  18-24  as  Ital  an 
Week  in  the  State  of  New  Yorfc 
Pboclamation 


RZORD 


America  has  benefited  in  its 
Independence    from    the 
those  from  Italy. 

Those   who   came   to   Amerlck 
better  life  brought  with  them  t  lelr 
and  their  culture.  They  provld  ;d 
and  a  vital  heritage  that  has  eiiriched 
neighbors. 

As  we  celebrate  our  bicentennial 
proprlate  to  recognize  the  Ita  Ian 
and  the  culture  of  other  nations 
trlbuted  to  the  greatness  of 
Italian  culture  has  brought 
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a  spint  of  Joy,  and  a  rich  tradition  of  music 
and  art. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  March  18-24,  1977,  as 
"ITALIAN  CULTURE  WEEK"  In  New  York 
State. 


March  2S,  1977 


THE  RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  retired  senior  citizens  are  helping 
others  lead  a  more  meaningful  and  com- 
plete life  through  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  RSVP,  the  retired  senior  volunteer 
program. 

This  nationwide  service  brings  to- 
gether volunteers  representing  a  broad 
variety  of  skills  and  abilities  with  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  community  organi- 
zations. With  over  700  chapters  and  near- 
ly 200,000  volimteers,  RSVP  reaches  out 
into  our  society  with  the  years-taught 
talents  of  our  senior  citizens  providing 
needed  assistance  in  areas  like  home  im- 
provement, income  tax,  and  even  broad- 
casting. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  worthy 
organization  for  the  fine  job  it  is  doing 
and  offer  encouragement  for  their  fu- 
ture endeavors.  The  following  article, 
taken  from  Encore  American  and  World- 
wide News,  details  RSVP  in  an  enlight- 
ening and  informative  way  that  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  very  interesting. 
The  article  follows: 

RSVP  Responds  to  the  CoMMunrrY 
Harold  Taylor,  who  Is  sightless,  once  sang 
bass  in  the  Hall  Johnson  choir;  sang  in  the 
Hot  Mikado  at  the  1936  World's  Fair;  and 
was  part  of  a  vaudeville  act  at  the  Harlem 
Cotton  Club.  At  75.  he's  still  performing; 
he's  part  of  a  volunteer  choral  group  from 
the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Senior  Center  in 
Harlem. 

One  of  the  choir's  regular  engagements  Is  a 
monthly  show  for  patients  at  the  Meyer- 
Manhattan  Psychiatric  Hospital.  "The  pa- 
tients there  are  mostly  from  Harlem  and 
naturally  all  of  us  singers  are  from  there." 
says  Taylor.  "So  the  patients  realize  we 
haven't  forgotten  them. 

"Although  I've  lost  my  sight,  I  have  not 
lost  my  heart,"  he  adds.  "I  am  quite  willing 
and  able  to  help  others." 

Taylor  Is  one  of  some  200.000  volunteers 
serving  with  RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program),  a  nationwide  program  for 
retired  volunteers  aged  65  or  older.  The  pro- 
gram Is  administered  by  the  federal  agency 
ACTION,  the  grouping  of  volunteer  agencies 
that  includes  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA,  and 
Foster  Grandparents.  RSVP  is  sponsored 
locally  by  nonprofit  private  or  public  com- 
munity organizations  such  as  the  Council  for 
Human  Services  in  Harrlsb\irg,  Pa.,  or  the 
Community  Service  Society  In  New  York. 
Funds  to  operate  the  service  are  provided 
Jointly  by  ACTION  and  the  local  sponsor. 

RSVP  In  New  York  City  is  the  largest  of 
the  RSVP  programs  (by  Sept.  30  of  last  year 
more  than  5.000  volunteers  were  serving  in 
195  New  York-area  agencies),  but  there  are 
more  than  700  local  RSVP  programs  through- 
out the  country.  RSVP  does  not  offer  a  service 
program  of  Its  own;  Instead,  the  organization 
brings  together  volunteers  representing  a 
variety  of  skills  and  Interests  with  eligible 
community  organizations  such  as  hospitals. 


schools,  day  care  centers,  family  courts,  nurs- 
ing homes,  libraries,  and  museums. 

Among  the  Harrlsburg  programs  available 
through  RSVP : 

Tax  Assistance  Volimteers  assist  older  per- 
sons in  completing  real  estate  tax  and  rent 
rebate  applications.  In  1974  two  volunteers — 
Sam  and  Peg  Graeff — personally  completed 
more  than  1200  of  these  applications,  gaining 
for  the  applicants  more  than  $140,000  in  re- 
bates provided  by  law  from  the  Pennsylvania 
state  lottery  funds. 

Broadcasting  Local  radio  station  WMSP- 
FM  offers  a  course  leading  to  a  third-class 
FCC  license;  volunteers  also  assist  with  office 
duties  in  the  station  and  may  help  various 
community  groups  in  preparing  radio  spots 
or  programming. 

"Spice  of  Life"  Short-term  assignments 
that  make  up  the  Spice  of  Life  program 
might  Include  manning  a  fair  booth,  count- 
ing funds  for  a  service  group's  financial  cam- 
paign, hosting  a  meeting  for  a  charity  or- 
ganization, or  helping  a  church  launch  its 
first  newletter. 

"Castle  Guards"  Property  owners  and  rent- 
ers who  want  to  improve  or  repair  their 
homes  might  learn  the  necessary  skills  from 
RSVP  volunteers  In  this  church-sponsored 
program. 

Flower  arranging  Fimeral  homes  provide 
large  fiower  arrangements  which  volunteers 
rearrange  Into  smaller  bouquets  for  persons 
In  hospitals  or  nursing  homes. 

Other  volunteers  might  serve  as  reception- 
ists or  office  assistants  for  service  organiza- 
tions; help  with  record-keeping  in  a  nursing 
home;  tutor  children  or  adults  in  reading 
skills;  prepare  mailings  for  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society;  visit 
with  hospitalized  children;  assist  recrea- 
tional therapists  In  a  local  hospital;  pro- 
vide bus  route  Information  or  escort  services 
to  other  community  members;  or  help  a 
health  center  In  providing  preventive  den- 
tal care  Information. 

Representatives  emphasize  that  RSVP  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  "make-work"  program 
for  older  persons;  Instead,  they  say,  it  pro- 
vides a  way  for  older  volunteers  to  offer  a 
needed  service  to  their  community,  a  service 
enhanced  by  the  skills  and  human  tmder- 
standing  developed  In  a  lifetime  of  exper- 
ience. 

The  only  requirements  for  volunteers  Is 
that  they  be  65  or  older  and  retired  or  seml- 
retlred;  no  special  education  or  skills  are 
necessary.  Generally  volunteers  come  from 
previously  established  groups,  such  as  senior 
centers  and  churches,  but  individuals  may 
also  serve  with  RSVP.  Most  volunteers  work 
a  few  hours  a  week  on  a  regular  basis;  some 
assignments  take  more  time,  and  volunteers 
may  work  on  more  than  one  assignment.  A 
few  volunteers  are  residents  of  nursing 
homes  who  may  assist  by  helping  less  able 
residents  of  the  home,  by  knitting  or  sewing 
for  outside  organizations,  or  by  assembling 
word  game  kits  used  by  school  volunteers 
teaching  children  to  read. 

RSVP  provides  free  accident  Insurance  to 
volimteers,  reimburses  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses when  requested,  and  assists  In  arrang- 
ing meals  and  transportation  for  volunteers. 
Recognition  for  volunteers  comes  from  ap- 
preciation programs  organized  by  some  local 
chapters  or  through  RSVP  publications  such 
as  the  Harrlsburg  newsletter  In  Action. 


THE  FDA  AND  THE  SACCHARIN  BAN 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 


March  23,  1977 


the  Environment,  which  has  just  com- 
pleted 2  days  of  oversight  hearings  on 
the  recently  announced  ITDA  ban  on  sac- 
charin, I  am  distressed  at  the  amount  of 
misinformation  that  is  being  circulaited 
on  this  subject. 

Though  no  one  feels  more  strongly 
than  I  do  that  the  FDA  often  fails  in  its 
responsibility  to  the  public,  this  is  one 
time  that  I  have  applauded  the  agency 
for  its  actions.  Statistics  show  that  one 
out  of  every  five  Americans  will  contract 
some  form  of  cancer.  More  than  350,000 
people  will  die  of  the  disease  in  this 
country  this  year.  The  Canadian  tests 
which  led  to  the  U.S.  ban  were  conducted 
according  to  well-established  and  ac- 
cepted scientific  techniques.  The  data 
that  they  yield  are  very  significant  for 
human  beings  consuming  saccharin  in 
reasonable  amounts.  Yet  the  FDA  has 
been  ridiculed  by  the  press  and  industry, 
who  seem  to  refuse  to  look  at  the  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  agency's  decision.  I'm 
sure  the  outcry  would  be  just  as  strong, 
or  perhaps  even  stronger,  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  take  action  to  protect 
Americans  from  environmental  and 
chemical  causes  of  cancer,  which  account 
for  as  much  as  90  percent  of  cancers  oc- 
curring in  human  beings. 

On  Sunday,  there  was  a  very  good  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  which  helps 
to  explain  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
the  reasons  why  FDA  concluded  that  a 
ban  on  saccharin  is  warranted  at  this 
time.  I  am  including  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  learn  more  about 
the  nature  of  the  testing  that  led  to  the 
ban  and  the  reasons  why  these  tests  re- 
late so  strongly  to  the  human  population. 
I  hope  that  this  material  will  help  to  dis- 
pel some  of  the  myths  that  are  being 
spread  by  well-intentioned  persons  who 
simply  have  not  looked  at  this  issue  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view. 

Two  points  about  the  Canadian  tests 
are  particularly  significant.  The  first  is 
that  they  rule  out  the  presence  of  an  im- 
purity in  saccharin  known  as  OTS — 
ortho-toluensulfonamide — as  the  cause 
of  the  malignant  tumors  produced  In  the 
animals  used.  The  second  is  that  the  in- 
cidence of  malignant  tumors  in  the  off- 
spring of  the  test  animals — rats  that 
were  exposed  "in  utero"  to  saccharin — 
was  significantly  higher  than  in  the 
parent  animals.  Tests  performed  in 
the  United  States  in  1971  and  1973 
which  showed  similar  results,  but  where 
OTS  was  not  ruled  out  as  the  actual 
carcinogen,  may  now  become  signifi- 
cant because  they  tend  to  back  up 
the  theory  that  the  fetus  is  highly 
susceptible  to  carcinogenic  substances. 
This  immediately  brings  to  mind  the 
tragic  case  of  DES,  where  the  daugh- 
ters of  women  who  took  the  drug  were 
those  who  suffered  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  I  hope  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  take  the  time  to  review  the 
background  of  FDA's  decision  and  recog- 
nize the  very  real  threat  that  saccharin 
may  pose  to  health.  Since  cancer  is  an 
irreversible  disease,  prevention  becomes 
of  paramount  importajice.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  act  hastily  to  block  the  war  on 
cancer  by  actions  to  hinder  FDA's  ability 
to  remove  from  the  market  products  that 
show  strong  evidence  of  being  carcino- 
genic, particularly  when  the  risks  so  out- 
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weigh  the  benefits.  I  will  continue  to  look 
for  and  compile  information  on  this  topic 
for  dissemination  to  my  colleagues  in  tiie 
House: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,  1977) 
For  the  Saccharin  Ban 
(By  Charles  P.  Wurster) 
Stony  Brook,  N.Y. — If  society  Is  to  make 
progress  in  preventing  cancer,  then  the  Food 
and   Drug   Administration   should   be   com- 
mended,  not  condemned,  for  banning  sac- 
charin. 

Yet  the  F.D.A.  has  been  attacked  by  allega- 
tions that  the  ban  Is  unscientific,  emotional, 
absurd  and  an  irrational  overreaotion.  It  is 
none  of  these.  Criticism  approaching  hysteria 
has  been  directed  not  at  the  hazard  of  cancer 
but  at  those  who  would  protect  us  from  It, 
and  even  at  the  law  they  upheld. 

The  assertion  that  saccharin  has  been 
safely  used  for  decades  without  harm  to 
humans  is  misleading.  Although  we  know 
that  most  cancers  are  caused  by  environ- 
mental factors,  we  can  Identify  only  a  small 
number  of  human  carcinogens  (cancer-caus- 
ing substances) .  The  exact  cause  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cancers  remains  un- 
known. 

Tumors  do  not  come  with  labels  naming 
the  chemical  that  initiated  carcinogsnesis 
(cancer  development)  decades  ago.  More  ';han 
350,000  people  die  of  cancer  in  this  country 
annually.  Saccharin  could  be  causing  thou- 
sands of  cancers,  yet  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  it. 

Chemicals  cannot  be  tested  for  jancer- 
cnuslng  potential  in  human  subjects.  Such 
tests  would  require  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  take  up  to  40  years,  followed  by 
sacrifice,  dissection  and  a  search  for  tumors. 
With  other  carcinogens  in  the  environment 
and  cancer  already  present  In  our  test  jroup, 
this  absurd,  morally  offensive  and  uncon- 
trolled experiment  would  yield  results  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  Interpret.  Laboratory 
animals,  usually  mice  or  rats,  are  normally 
substituted  for  people.  They  yield  meaning- 
ful results  proved  highly  relevant  to  the 
human  experience. 

In  the  human  population,  very  large  num- 
bers of  people  are  exposed  to  low  doses  of 
chemicals,  but  the  impact  of  seemingly  low 
doses  of  a  carcinogen  may  not  be  low  at  all. 
Exposure  of  200  million  Americans  to  doses 
that  cause  one  cancer  in  every  10.000  people, 
for  example,  would  result  in  20.000  cancers — 
clearly  a  public-health  di-aster. 

To  detect  the  effect  of  low  doses  of  a 
chemical  that  causes  one  tumor  In  '^very 
10.000  expo.sed  rats  would  require  using  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  rats.  Such  vast  experi- 
ments would  be  unwieldly  and  prohibitively 
expensive.  But  a  dose  5,000  thnes  higher  Is 
likely  to  cause  cancer  in  abotit  5,000  of  every 
10,000  rats,  or  50  percent  of  them.  Adminis- 
tration of  high  dosages  permits  the  cancer- 
causing  effect  to  be  readily  apparent  in  a 
practical,  manageable  number  of  animals  ^30 
to  50 ) .  The  technique  Is  routinely  used  In 
carcinogenic  tests. 

Statements  that  humans  would  need  to 
drink  800  diet  soft  drinks  or  chew  6,700  wads 
of  bubble  gum  dally  to  equal  the  saccharin 
dosage  received  by  the  rats  are  Interesting 
anecdotes,  but  are  totally  Irrelevant  and 
without  scientific  credence. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  that  anything 
can  cause  cancer  if  given  In  large  enough 
doses  Is  false.  High  doses  of  normally  safe 
chemicals  may  be  toxic,  but  they  will  not 
cause  tumors.  Relatively  few  chemicals 
cause  cancer,  even  when  fed  at  the  highest 
possible  doses. 

We  also  hear  that  small  amounts  of  a 
chemical  are  safe  for  man,  even  though  large 
doses  cause  cancer  in  animals.  There  Is  not 
a  shred  of  evidence  for  this  argument.  No 
safe  threshold  has  been  Identified  for  any 
cancer-causing  chemical.  Furthermore,  man 
may  be  hundreds  of  times  more  or  less  sen- 
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sltlve  than  rats  or  mice.  It  is  therefore  In- 
valid to  argue  from  animal  data  that  the 
risk  to  man  Is  small;  It  may  be  just  the  op- 
posite. The  price  of  this  invalid  extrapolation 
could  be  thousands  of  lives. 

Cancer  causation  by  a  chemical  at  any 
dosage  In  laboratory  animals  Is  a  warning 
of  hazard  to  man.  The  absence  of  cancer  in 
another  strain  or  species  does  not  prove  thfe 
chemical  safe;  positive  evidence  Is  not  nulli- 
fied by  negative  evidence.  A  test  of  saccharin 
yielding  no  cancer  In  monkeys  does  not 
eliminate  the  danger  to  man  Indicated  by 
cancer  in  ratd. 

We  Ignore  cancer-causation  In  animals  at 
our  peril.  The  Delaney  amendment  to  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  1958  (named 
for  Representative  James  J.  Delaney  of 
Queens)  recognizes  this  fact,  and  Is  an  es- 
sential law  for  our  protection.  The  amend- 
ment states  that  the  F.D.A.  must  bar  from 
the  market  any  food  additive  found  to  cause 
cancer  In  human  or  animal.  It  wisely  allows 
no  human  discretion  based  on  dosage  In  ad- 
ministering the  Act,  since  there  Is  no  valid 
scientific  basis  for  such  discretion. 

We  should  support  the  F.D.A.  when  It  up- 
holds this  law — In  banning  saccharin.  It  In- 
voked the  Delaney  clause  because  the  ar- 
tificial sweetener  had  been  found  to  cause 
malignant  bladder  tumors  In  laboratory 
animals. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  an  uninformed 
public  outcry  against  the  saccharin  ban  were 
to  sweep  away  the  Delaney  clause. 


BURKE  SAYS  INFLATION  CREATES 
LONGER  WORKWEEK 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLORroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
T  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
Representatives  to  an  article  written  by 
Michael  Novak  which  anoeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  on  March  20,  1977. 
The  article,  entitled  "The  80-Hour  Work 
Week  for  the  Inflation-Ridden,"  states 
that  as  a  reult  of  Inflation  the  reality 
of  a  40-hour  workweek  has  given  way  to 
an  80-hour  workweek.  It  Ls  becoming 
more  and  more  common  that  both  hus- 
band and  wife  are  having  to  work  in 
order  to  support  a  standard  of  living 
whch  is  today  considered  only  average. 
In  many  Instances,  the  husband  is  forced 
to  work  at  two  Jobs  Just  to  make  ends 
meet. 

For  years  many  liberal  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  been  trying  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  deficit  spend- 
ing would  make  us  better  off.  They  spent 
years  trying  to  deny  that  their  programs 
either  caused  or  aggravated  our  prob- 
lems. And  strangely,  they  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. But  now,  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  see  that  this  policy  is 
without  merit  because  it  is  adversely 
affecting  their  lives. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  one 
of  the  prime  causes  of  Infiation  is  un- 
controlled Government  spending.  Gov- 
ernment spending  not  onlv  causes  infla- 
tion, but  it  also  causes  higher  interest 
rates  and  this  misallocation  of  our 
national  resources.  Each  time  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  more  money  than 
is  collected  through  tax  receipts,  the 
pressures  leading  to  Increased  inflation 
are  Increased. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  h 
cruelest  forms  of  thievery, 
our  private  citizens  to  seek 
ment  just  in  order  to  maintain 
ard  of  living.  And  yet  in 
fact  that  one  out  of  every 
along  with  their  husbands!— and 
husbands  are  now  holding 
90  percent  of  oiu:  families 
under  $22,000  per  year. 

I  hope  that  you  my  colleagues 
a  careful  reading  to  the  folic  wing 
It  contains  an  insight  to  w  ilch 
all   be   forced   to  subscribe 
later. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
The  80-Hotjr  Work  Week  foJi  the  Intxa- 
tion-ridden 

(By  Michael  Novad) 

Democr  itlc 
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Forty   years   ago,    a 
succeeded  In  passing  leglslatio: 
working  week  to  40  hours. 
Democrats  have  been  less 
Inflation  than  about  bringing 
their  constituents.  But  the 
tlon  is  that,  once  again,  many 
pie   are   putting  In   80-hour 
shops  have  given  way  to 

About  one  out  of  every  two 
Ing.  The  ordinary  family 
,  the  single  40-hour  wage. 

Even  though  so  many 
both  work,  90  per  cent  of  oui 
Incomes  under  $22,000  per  year, 

And  even  when  wives  are 
men  are  holding  down  two  or 
One  man  works  an  eight-hour 
factory,  and  then  an  eight-; 
(low  paid)   fireman.  On 
day  nights,  he  plays  the  piano 
He  lives  with  his  family  In  a 

More  millions  of  Americans 
two  Jobs  than  are  unemployed, 
becoming  rich. 

Many  And  It  even  more 
chUdren  to  college  than  It  was 
ago.  Still  In  the  fourth 
migration   to   America,  some 
not  yet  sent  a  single  child 

Many  families  that  work  for 
hours  a  week  make  too  much 
mlt    their    children    to    quallfj 
scholarships,  but  not  enough 
afford  tuition  for  three  or  four 

The  recent,  classical 
to  such  hardships  is  to  demand 
ernment  "do  something."   But 
ment  can't  "do  something 
Ing   the   money   from  someone 
this  will  mean  taking  more 
clsely  the  same  people  the 
to   help.   Out   of   one   pocket- 
hands   of   the   bureaucracy — ', 
other  pocket. 

Serious    Democrats    have 
thinking  to  do.  Their  hearts 
long  wandered  toward  trendler 
win  them  glossy  pictures  In  thf 

Most  activists  In  Democratic 
highly  educated  and  articulate 
By  Income,  they  rank  in  the  toi 
So  do  all  who  make  more  thai  i 
year.  The  priorities  of  this 
dom  Include  the  raw  economics 
Ing  class.  The  lifestyle  of  the 
keeos  them  out  of  touch  with 
of  the  other  90  per  cent 

The  Democratic  party  needs  a 
criterion  and  measure  for  ever ' 
gram:  What  will  this  program 
and  women  working  80  hours 
bringing  home  (say)  $16,000 
(About  half  of  all  households 
level,  half  above.) 

It  is  time  for  the  Democrats 
the  balance  between  the  costs  o: 
and  inflation  back  Into  some 
ship,  so  that  men  and  women 
to  work  80-hour  weeks,  just  to 
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YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
DROPOUTS 


March  23,  1977 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F,  HAWKINS 


s  me 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment continues  to  have  a  crippling 
effect  upon  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
Our  young  people  are  among  the  ones 
who  are  the  most  frustrated  by  the  cur- 
rent unemployment  situation.  Now  is  the 
time  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  em- 
ployment program  to  cure  the  diseases 
that  are  promoted  by  a  high  jobless  rate. 
George  Curtin,  coliunnist  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Citizen  writes  on  how  unpm- 
ployment  is  a  detriment  to  our  society, 
particularly  our  young  group.  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Curtin  for  his  comments 
and  submit  his  article  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen,  Mar.  4,  1977 1 

U.VEMPLOYMENT    AMONG    YOUNG    CREATING 

Permanent    Group    of   DROP-Otrrs 
(By  George  Curtin) 

Among  the  most  disturbing  legacies  ol  the 
Nlxon-Pord  years  has  been  the  lingering  eco- 
nomic depression  that  continues  to  affect  the 
life  opportunities  of  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans. The  era  of  youth  politics,  largely  a 
media  invention  in  any  event,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  numbing  indifference  to  the 
problenxs  faced  by  millions  of  young  workers. 

While  persoas  over  the  ago  of  25  suffer 
a  6  percent  unemployment  rate.  Joblessness 
in  the  16-19  age  group  Is  nearly  20  percent, 
and  for  those  between  20  and  24  the  rate  is 
almost  14  percent.  The  continuation  of  such 
unemployment  trends  portends  serious  con- 
sequences not  only  for  the  young  but  for 
society  as  well. 

Unemployment  among  the  young  retards 
the  development  of  skills  .ind  work  habits 
which  are  essential  to  successful  adult  em- 
ployment. 

Unless  jobs  are  provided  that  make  allow- 
ances for  the  special  needs  of  th?  young, 
the  high  rate  of  unemployment  among  youth 
will  eventually  create  escalating  unemploy- 
ment rates  further  up  the  age  scale  and 
lead  to  th^T^svelopment  of  a  permanent 
group  of  drop-outs  surviving  on  the  public 
dole. 

But  .skill  development  and  work  habits 
are  not  the  only  things  at  stake.  Youth  un- 
employment impedes  normal  family  forma- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  legitimate  work 
make.^-  illegitimate  activities  seem  all  the 
more  attractive. 

The  official  youth  unemployment  statistics 
do  not  count  thos'  who  are  so  discouraged 
that  they  have  completely  dropped  out  of  the 
job  market,  nor  does  it  "count  those  forced 
into  part  time  work  instead  of  full  time 
careers. 

According  to  government  figures  over  200,- 
000  of  the  800,000  discouraged  Americans  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work  are  teenagers. 
Sam  A.  Levltan,  director  of  George  Washing- 
ton University's  Center  for  Social  Policy 
Studies,  estimates  that  at  least  that  many 
more  teenagers  are  potential  candidates  for 
juvenile  crime  as  a  resxilt  of  the  frustrations 
of  unemployment. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  particu- 
larly severe  among  minority  youth.  The  offi- 
cial rate  of  unemployment  among  black 
youth,  for  Instance,  is  now  over  40  percent. 
As  Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins  has 
pointed  out,  "It  may  be  less  costly  in  the 
long  run  to  provide  Job  oportunltles  for  those 
in  need,  rather  than  expand  our  Jails  to  house 
youth  work  may  eventually  turn  to  crime." 

While  the  causes  of  youth  unemployment 
are  certainly  complex,  the  solution  Is  not 
nearly  as  difficult  to  understand  nor  to  Im- 


plement. Simply  put.  providing  our  economy 
with  enough  flexibility  and  sufficient  Jobs 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  guaranteeing 
everyone  able  to  work  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  However,  any  program  of  full  emplojrment 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  accomodate  the 
many  needs  and  problems  unique  to  young 
people. 

Such  a  program  could  Include  the  updating 
and  expansion  of  the  role  of  vocational 
schools,  the  development  of  methods  for  com- 
bining education  with  work  experience  of  an 
apprenticeship  nature  and  the  much  needec' 
improvement  of  vocational  counseling. 

It  may  also  be  necessarj'  to  establish  a 
W.P.A.  type  program  specifically  to  provide 
temporary  employment  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  those  youth  unable  to  find  work  in  the 
private  sector. 

A  youth  corps  program  could  also  be  uti- 
lized as  a  vehicle  to  provide  high  school 
equivalency  training  for  those  who  lack  it 
and  college  education  for  those  who  desire  it. 
In  this  way,  youth  enrolled  in  the  program 
would  not  be  forced  into  careers  with  a 
limited  potential. 

But  while  special  programs  such  as  a  fed- 
erally financed  youth  corps  are  Important  and 
necessary,  they  are  not  adequate  as  a  so- 
lution by  themselves. 

Its  for  this  reason  that  the  AFL-CIO  has 
urged  a  comprehensive  program  for  full  em- 
ployment that  includes  a  30  billion  dollar 
job-creation  stimulus  to  the  economy;  2 
billion  of  which  is  slated  directly  to  youth 
employment  and  training. 

Without  a  solution  of  this  magnitude.  It's 
inevitable  that  the  tragic  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  millions  of  our  young  people  will 
continue  to  sow  the  seeds  for  a  future  that 
is  rife  with  unnecessary  social  conflict  and 
dlvisiveness. 

With  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  in  Washington,  the  time  is 
opportune  for  change.  It  is  up  to  us  to  apply 
the  appropriate  political  muscle  to  insure 
that  our  society  guaranties  all  Americans  the 
equality  of  opportunity  that  Is  their  birth- 
right. 


CAMBODIA:  "WHERE  TERROR 
IS  KING" 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI^ATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Anthony 
Lewis  has  written  a  perceptive  article  on 
the  apparently  subhuman  situation 
within  Cambodia  today.  Cambodia  suf- 
fered immensely  during  the  long  Indo- 
china war  due  to  American  bombers;  it 
apparently  is  still  suffering  from  being 
"the  most  tightly  locked  up  country  in 
the  world,  where  the  bloodiest  revolution 
in  history  is  now  taking  place." 

It  is  obvious  that  American  hands  in 
the  matter  are  by  no  means  clean.  In- 
deed, if  it  had  not  been  for  President 
Nixon's  and  Henry  Kissinger's  brutal 
bombing  campaign  which  helped  to  lead 
to  the  deaths  of  1  million  of  Cambodia's 
7  million  people,  the  present  situation 
may  never  have  come  to  pass. 

But  guilty  conscience  or  no,  the  United 
States  and  the  world  cannot  forever  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  barbarity  in  the  name  of 
revolution    taking    place    within    Cam- 
bodia. As  Lewis  points  out,  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ignored 
tribal  genocide  in  Burundi;  we  have  also 
closed  our  eyes  to  massive  brutality  by 
Pakistan  in  what  was  to  become  Bangla- 
desh and  to  the  starvation  in  Ethiopia. 
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With  the  Carter  administration  con- 
cerned about  the  protection  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world,  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  no  longer  pretend 
that  the  killing  in  Cambodia — where 
some  estimates  put  the  number  of  deaths 
at  1  million  people  since  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  that  country — does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  column 
from  the  March  21  New  York  Times  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members: 
Where  Terror  Is  King 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  March  20. — Communist  Vietnam 
and  Laos  welcomed  President  Carter's  com- 
mission on  Americans  missing  in  Indochina, 
but  the  government  of  Cambodia  would  not 
allow  a  visit.  It  was  a  decision  to  be  ex- 
pected from  "the  most  tightly  locked  up 
country  In  the  world,  where  the  bloodiest 
revolution  in  history  is  now  taking  place." 

That  description  of  Cambodia  today  comes 
from  an  article  by  Jean  Lacouture  in  the 
March  31  issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books.  It  is  an  article  whose  painful  honesty 
lends  ghastly  conviction  to  its  terrible 
conclvislons. 

"Genocide,"  Lacouture  writes,  "usually  has 
been  carried  out  against  a  foreign  population 
or  an  Internal  minority.  The  new  masters  of 
Phnom  Penh  have  Invented  something  ori- 
ginal— auto-genocide.  After  Auschwitz  and 
Gulag,  we  might  have  thought  this  century 
had  produced  the  ultimate  horror,  but  we  are 
now  seeing  the  suicide  of  a  people  in  the 
name  of  revolution;  worse:  In  the  name  of 
socialism.  .  .  . 

"A  group  of  modern  Intellectuals,  formed 
by  Western  thought,  primarily  Marxist 
thought,  claim  to  seek  to  return  to  a  rustic 
Golden  Age.  to  an  ideal  rural  and  national 
civilization.  And  proclaiming  these  Ideals, 
they  are  systematically  massacring,  isolating 
and  starving  city  and  village  populations 
whose  crime  was  to  have  been  born  when 
they  were." 

There  have  been  many  reports  of  mass 
killing  and  brutality  in  Cambodia  since  the 
Khmer  Rouge  took  over  in  AprU,  1975.  A  book 
on  the  subject,  "Murder  of  a  Gentle  Land" 
by  John  Barron  and  Anthony  Paul,  was  con- 
densed in  the  February  Reader's  Digest. 

The  smell  of  horror  was  too  strong  to  be 
Ignored  by  any  fair-minded  person,  and  It 
has  not  been  ignored.  But  in  this  country, 
and  the  West  generally,  there  has  been  less 
outcry  about  the  savagery  in  Cambodia  than 
Its  dimensions  might  have  suggested.  Why? 

The  reports  from  a  sealed  country  were 
necessarily  second-hand — largely  from  ref- 
ugees— and  many  have  seemed  exaggerated. 
Americans  generally  were  weary  of  every- 
thing about  Indochina.  And  those  of  us  who 
had  been  critics  of  the  war  may  have  felt 
skeptical  about  some  of  the  Cambodian  re- 
ports because  they  came  from  right-wing 
quarters  that  had  been  Indifferent  to  the 
misery  inflicted  on  Cambodia  by  American 
bombers.  When  Henry  Kissinger  cries  for 
Cambodia,  there  is  reason  for  skepticism. 

But  those  explanations  wither  In  the 
presence  of  Jean  L.acouture.  He  Is  a  leading 
French  expert  on  Indochina.  And  he  was  a 
profound  critic  of  the  American  War.  He  has 
no  reason  of  Ideology  or  ignorance  to  exag- 
gerate the  crimes  committed  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

Lacouture's  article  is  in  form  a  review  of 
"Cambodge,  ann6e  zero,"  a  book  Just  pub- 
lished In  Paris.  It  is  by  Francois  Ponchaud, 
a  priest  who  was  in  Cambodia  for  10  years, 
untU  three  weeks  after  the  Khmer  Rouge 
took  Phnom  Penh — an  Informed  and  sym- 
pathetic witness. 

Among  other  things,  Ponchaud  quotes 
from  orders  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment Itself.  Texts  It  distributed  to  local  of- 
ficials, he  says,  urged  them  to  "cut  down" 
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corrupt  elites  and  "carriers  of  germs,"  in- 
cluding "their  offspring  until  the  last  one." 
Lacouture  comments:  "The  strategy  of 
Herod." 

Cambodia  may  have  lost  as  many  as  1 -mil- 
lion of  7-mllllon  people  In  the  war.  Some 
have  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  both  refugee 
accounts  and  statements  by  Khmer  Rouge 
leaders  themselves,  that  another  1  million 
have  been  killed  since,  Lacoutiu-e  sees  that 
scale  of  killing  when  he  asks:  "What  Orien- 
tal despot  of  medieval  Inquisitors  ever 
boasted  of  having  eliminated  .  .  .  one-quarter 
of  their  own  population?" 

American  policy  helped  bring  disaster  on 
Cambodia,  and  Lacouture  knows  it.  Today's 
reality,  he  says,  shbvild  shame  "those  in  the 
Nixon  Administration  who  bombed  and  laid 
waste  Cambodia,  undermining  Sihanouk's 
regime,  and  refused  to  pursue  negotiations 
with  him  in  Peking,  making  an  unmitigated 
Klimer  Rouge  victory  all  the  more  likely. " 
But  he  rightly  sees  that  as  no  reason  for 
silence  about  Cambodia  today. 

It  is  true  also  that  there  Is  not  much  hope 
of  affecting  the  Cambodian  government. 
Among  the  world's  tyrannies.  It  may  be  the 
least  likely  to  be  moved  by  outside  protest. 
Those  of  us  In  the  West  who  are  particularly 
concerned  about  human  rights  may  natiural- 
ly  Incline  to  exert  influence  where  it  may 
have  an  effect:  in  countries  sensitive  to  our 
criticism  or  dependent  on  relations  with  us. 
But  utility  cannot  be  the  only  standard  In 
these  matters. 

To  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  barbarism 
as  enormous  as  Cambodia's  would  be  to  com- 
promise our  own  humanity.  It  would  be  to 
say  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cam- 
bodians do  not  count  in  the  human  scale. 
It  would  be  to  repeat  the  West's  corrupting 
mistake  In  1972  of  ignoring  tribal  genocide 
in  Burundi.  In  today's  world,  we  Ignore  mass 
murder  anywhere  at  our  own  peril. 


THE  AUBURN-FOLSOM  SOUTH 
PROJECT  IN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  major  water  resource 
projects  on  the  President's  original  list 
of  water  projects  to  be  subjected  to  inten- 
sive review  was  the  Auburn -Folsom 
South  project  in  California.  This  project 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  nearly 
12  years  ago;  initial  funding  was  pro- 
vided the  following  year.  Had  the  Auburn 
Dam  been  constructed  according  to  the 
original  schedule,  it  would  be  in  full 
operation  today. 

The  severe  drought  which  has  hit  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Western  States  is  creating 
hardships  for  urban  and  rural  areas 
alike.  Household  water  supplies  are  cut 
back;  grazing  lands  are  threatened; 
orchards  and  vineyards  may  be  destroyed 
in  some  areas ;  farmers  will  lose  crops  or 
not  plant  at  all.  It  is  too  early  to  be 
able  to  estimate  how  serious  the  total 
damage  will  be. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  question 
occurs  as  to  how  drought  conditions 
might  have  been  alleviated  if  Auburn 
Dam  were  completed  and  in  working 
order.  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  answer  that  question  and  liave  re- 
ceived a  reply  that  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  It  indicates  that  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  acre-feet  of  water  would 
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have  been  available  if  Auburn  Dam  had 
been  completed  as  scheduled  in  1974,  and 
that  this  would  have  significantly  re- 
duced the  impact  of  the  current  drought. 
The  full  text  of  the  Bureau's  letter 
follows : 

BtTREAU  OF  Reclamation, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  17,  1977. 
Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
House  of  Representatlvea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  ThLs  is  In  further 
response  tc  vour  letter  of  February  24,  1977, 
regarding  what  the  impact  of  a  completed 
Auburn  Dam  would  be  on  today's  water  and 
power  supplies  had  the  dam  been  completed 
in  the  early  1970's. 

As  you  are  aware.  Auburn  Dam  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  89-161  dated  Sep- 
tember 1985.  Preconstmcticn  and  rights-of- 
way  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1966  by  Public  Law  89- 
309  dated  October  31,  1965,  and  construction 
funds  were  appropriated  by  Public  Law  89- 
689  dated  October  15,  1966.  If  sufficient  funds 
for  the  construction  of  Auburn  Dam  had  been 
appropriated  originally  as  scheduled,  the  fa- 
cility could  have  been  completed  by  Janu- 
ary 1974. 

A  review  of  the  operation  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project  (CVP)  and  the  American 
River  hydrology  demonstrates  that  If  the  dam 
had  been  completed  by  January  1974,  Auburn 
Reservoir  could  have  been  filled  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1975  without  impairing  any  of  the 
project  purposes.  The  filling  of  Auburn  Res- 
ervoir during  that  period  would  not  have 
adversely  impacted  the  water  quality  in  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta.  Auburn  Res- 
ervoir could  have  been  at  the  maximum  al- 
lowable flood  control  storage  capacity  on 
October  1,  1975,  thus  increasing  the  CVP 
carryover  storage  by  2,050,000  acre-feet.  The 
following  benefits  would  have  been  derived 
from  the  increased  capacity. 

water    year     1975-76 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  able  to 
deliver  100  percent  of  the  normal  water  sup- 
ply to  all  CVP  water  users;  therefore,  Aubum 
Dam  would  have  had  no  Unpact  on  water 
deliveries  in  water  year  1975-1976.  However, 
the  total  CVP  carryover  storage  on  Octoter  1 , 
1G76,  would  have  been  increased  by  1.- 
900.000  acre-feet.  The  resultant  storage  In- 
crease in  both  Sha';ta  and  Folsom  Lakes 
would  have  increased  recreational  opportuni- 
ties and  thus  reduced  recreation  concession- 
aires' losses. 

WATER   YEAR    1976-1977 

Reclamation  has  estimated  that  there  will 
be  the  following  deficiencies  in  CVP  water 
deficiencies  during   water  year   1976-1977: 

1.  A  25-percent  deficiency  on  all  water- 
rights  contractors; 

2.  A  50-percent  deficiency  on  all  municipal 
and  industrial  uses;  and 

3.  A  75-percent  deficiency  on  all  other  ag- 
ricultural uses. 

If  Auburn  Reservoir  had  been  completed 
by  January  1974,  we  estimate  that  there 
would  have  been  an  additional  1  million 
acre-feet  available  resulting  In  the  following 
deficiencies : 

1.  A  25-percent  deficiency  on  all  water- 
rights  contractors: 

2.  No  deficiency  on  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial \ises;  and 

3.  A  25-percent  deficiency  on  all  other  ag- 
ricultural uses. 

Assuming  a  rather  conservative  estimate 
(3  acre-feet/acre)  for  water  use,  the  in- 
creased deliveries  would  a'.low  farmers  to 
produce  crops  on  approximately  400,000  more 
acres  in  water  year  1976-1977.  The  carryover 
on  October  1,  1977,  would  be  increased  an 
estimated  950,000  acre-feet. 

The  power  supply  benefits  derived  from 
Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  are  much  more 
difficult  to  estimate  than  the  water  supply 
benefits.  One  obvlovis  power  benefit  which 
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would  occur  In  1977  If  Auburn 
Is  Increased  capability  of  the 
California  meet  Its  peak 
mand   when  alr-condltloning 
maximum.  Pacific  Oas  and 
is   considering  using  rolling 
sununer  due  to  lack  of  peakln  ; 
not  because  of  lack  of  energy 
creased  CVP  peaking  capablUtj 
burn  Dam   would   be  signlflca 
tlon's  estimate  of  the  increased 
pabllity  in  the  critical  months 
giist,  and  September  which 
able  from  Auburn  Powerplant  Is 
watts. 

We  hope  that  the  above 
be  useful.  Please  feel  free  to  con 
If  additional  Information  is 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  D. 
Acting 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
opportunity  to  share  with  mj 
the  statement  that  I 
special  hearing  on  the  Auburn 
ect  which  was  held  by  the 
the  Interior  in  Sacramento, 
March  21. 

The  analysis  of  project 
costs  is  being  used  in  the 
of  Auburn  Dam  and  other  watjer 
on  the  President's  list.  It  Is 
that  it  should  be  used  as  one 
criteria,  of  course.  But  the 
benefit /cost  ratios  are 
particularly  the  use  of  interest 
determining   such   ratios, 
study. 

This  Is  the  subject  of  the 
presented  in  Sacramento  las 
The  full  text  follows: 
Economic  JtrsxincAxioN  as 

BZNEnT-COST   EVALTJATltiN 

(Statement  of  Harold  T. 
Within  recent  times,  certainly 
careers  of  most  of  us,  we  have  re 
on  the  beneflt-cost  evaluation 
cator  of  whether  a  water  project 
bad.   Apparently,   the  Executive 
eliminating  funds  from  the  FY 
for  Auburn  Dam  has  relied,  to 
on  the  beneflt-cost  ratio,  an 
ment  of  which  is  the  discount 

My  records  indicate  that  the 
ratio  for  the  Auburn-Polsom 
the  time  of  authorization  In  196^ 
ratio  of  3.66  to  1  based  on  total 
2.58  to  1  based  on  direct  (efflclenc  r 
The  discount  rate  used  for  thes( 
tions  was  3  Vs  percent. 

This    contrasts    to   the 
of  precisely  1   to  1  apparently 
President  and  his  advisers  as  a 
for  the  deletion  of  Auburn  from 
Additional    information    avallabli 
that  the  recent  computation 
discount  rate  of  6%  percent  whlcl 
criteria  alone  would  account  for 
change  in  the  observed  ratio. 

The  original  discount  rate  ( 
1965)    was  based  on  an  average 
cost  of  money  concept  making  us 
securities  having  terms   to 
years  or  more.  Evidently,  the 
tempts  to  approximate  the  cost 
borrowing. 

The   differences  In  these  two 
simple  to  distinguish  and  fairly 
fend  if  one  takes  a  narrow  and 
proach  to  the  Issue.  The  use  of 
rate  Is  valid  if  one  assumes  all 
ables  In  the  evaluation  process 
stated  and  equally  as  capable  of 
tlon  as  Is  the  discount  rate. 

This  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter 
long-term  students  of  water 
sions  have  long  recognized  that 
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ated  benefits  accruing  to  all  of  society  far 
exceed  the  effects  that  are  reflected  by  the 
conventional  beneflt-cost  analysis.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  clear  Justification  for  shav- 
ing the  discount  rate  used  for  capitalizing 
costs  until  the  measurement  of  project  bene- 
flts  Is  brought  to  the  same  level  of  sophisti- 
cation and  validity  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  cost  factors. 

These  heretofore  overlooked  effects  are  well 
recognized  by  those  of  us  who  have  had  a 
first-hand  personal  exposure  to  water  re- 
source development,  but  they  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  others  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  less  specialized.  In  an  effort 
to  compensate  for  this  lack  of  insight,  I  have 
prepared  a  supplementary  statement  on  this 
subject  which  I  offer  for  the  record  of  this 
hearing  and  the  edification  of  those  now 
making  decisions  within  the  Executive 
Branch. 
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The  Discount  Rate  in  Public  Investment 
Evaluation 
The  Federal  water  resources  agencies  have 
used  a  discount  rate  since  they  began  mak- 
ing economic  analyses  over  30  years  ago. 
This  rate  has  been  based  on  a  concept  of 
long-term  cost  of  money  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Senate  Document  97  advocated 
such  a  concept  as  did  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  Circular  A-47.  The  current  ac- 
tion by  the  Administration  apparently 
makes  use  of  a  long-term  cost  of  money 
concept,  but  by  selecting  a  different  series 
and  time  period  for  the  bond  issue  in  the 
formula,  a  different  and  higher  rate  is  ob- 
tained. Current  thinking  generally  sup- 
ports a  higher  rate  than  has  been  used 
traditionally  In  economic  analysis,  and  we 
agree  that  if  a  current  cost  of  money  con- 
cept Is  to  be  used,  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
of  Interest  is  probably  appropriate. 

Although  much  more  could  be  said  regard- 
ing the  conceptual  or  theoretical  basis  for 
selecting  a  discount  rate.  It  is  more  rele- 
vant to  address  agency  practices  in  making 
economic  analyses.  In  this  economic  analy- 
sis process,  the  Interest  rate  is  only  one 
component,  albeit  an  Important  one.  At  the 
moment  public  Interest  centers  on  the  in- 
terest rate,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
is  ripe  to  reevaluate  or  reassess  the  entire 
evaluation  procedure. 

We  will  not  make  much  progress  by  de- 
veloping a  higher  degree  of  sophistication 
in  the  use  of  Interest  rates  while  permit- 
ting the  balance  of  our  evaluation  process 
to  remain  In  the  dark  ages.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  there  are  two  basic  reasons  for  reas- 
>-es3lng  the  evaluation  process  at  this  time. 
First.  I  believe  that  our  entire  analysis  can 
be  b°st  described  as  ultraconservatlve,  and. 
secondly,  the  analysis  Is  directed  towards 
only  the  goal  of  economic  efficiency  and  al- 
most completely  disregards  the  other  objec- 
tives of  resource  development. 

As  I  said,  conservatism  has  consistently 
characterized  our  economic  analysis.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  examples.  The  benefits  we  ascribe 
to  the  power  and  municipal  and  industrial 
functions  are  based  upon  the  cost  of  the 
most  likely  single-purpose  project  to  exist  in 
the  absence  of  the  multiple-purpose  project. 
At  very  best  this  measures  only  the  absolute 
minimum  benefit  level  and  does  not  begin 
to  account  for  the  full  economic  Impact  of 
such  purposes.  Our  projections  of  recreation 
benefits  have  almost  without  exception  been 
far  below  that  which  has  actuallv  been  ex- 
perienced. This  can  be  attributable  In  a  large 
part  to  our  population  projections  which 
have  been  short  of  actual  achievement.  Our 
Irrigation  benefits  which  are  increases  in  net 
farm  income  are  based  upon  projections  of 
crop  yields,  on-farm  efficiencies,  and  tech- 
nological improvements.  These  projections 
have  not  kept  pace  with  current  growth, 
much  less  the  foreseeable  future,  thus  un- 
derstating the  irrigation  benefits.  The  fore- 


going areas  are  not  meant  to  be  conclusive, 
but  they  are  certainly  areas  where  conserv- 
atism has  been  the  rule.  Also  these  aspects 
of  the  analysis  have  been  within  the  control 
of  the  estimating  agency  to  adjust  and 
modify. 

Another  aspect  of  our  analysis  that  needs 
reconsideration  is  the  secondary  or  indirect 
benefits.  Historically,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  made  an  effort  to  evaluate  secondary 
irrigation  benefits.  As  you  are  aware,  this  has 
not  been  granted  universal  acclaim  and  such 
indirect  effects  never  enter  Into  the  Executive 
Branch  decisionmaking  process.   To  the  ex- 
tent that  secondary  benefits  are  valid  they 
should  also  be  ascribed  to  all  the  purposes  of 
water  resource  development  projects.  Some 
work  has  been  done  in  this  area  but  much  re- 
mains. A  common  set  of  definitions  should 
be  the  first  order  of  buslnes.s   We  also  need 
to  develop  tools  in  order  to  place  a  monetary 
value  to  secondary  effects.  Last,  and  most  im- 
portant, a  sound  conceptual  framework  for 
secondary  benefits  should  be  developed  par- 
ticularly  In   relationship   to   the   socio-eco- 
nomic aspects  of  water  resource  development. 
The  major  area  In  the  analysis  that  leads 
to  a  conservative  result  is  our  Inability  to 
evaluate  in  monetary  terms  the  intangible 
effects    of    resource    development    projects. 
Forty   years   ago   almost   all   project   effects 
could  be  said  to  be  intangible  since  we  had 
not  developed   tools  with   which   we  could 
place  a  monetary  value  on  project  accom- 
plishments. We  have  progressed.  If  I  may  use 
that  term,  to  the  point  where  today  many  of 
the    more    readily    quantifiable    effects    are 
measured  in  monetary  terms.  However,  many 
project  effects,  largely  socio-economic  in  na- 
ture, remain  unevaluated.  This  again  sup- 
ports  the   contention   that  our  analysis   Is 
conservative.  Some  of  these  effects  that  need 
to  be  measured  in  monetary  terms  are  sta- 
bilization  of   Income,   creation   of   employ- 
ment opportunity,  economic  flexibility,  re- 
distribution of  income,  population  dispersal, 
resource  preservation,  preservation  of  eco- 
logical balance,  environmental  quality  and 
the  economic  and  social  well  being  of  peo- 
ple. Few  people  would  deny  that  these  are  all 
positive  Important  benefits  and  certainly  de- 
sirable goals  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tional government  as  well  as  from  the  local 
and  regional  point  of  view.  Unfortunately, 
no  matter  how  desirable  they  are  and  how 
much  we  emphasize  them,  until  that  time 
arrives  when  we  can  place  monetary  values 
on  these  effects,  they  will  be  largely  Ignored 
by  the  decision-makers. 

One  area  is  the  intangible  irrigation  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  development  of  the 
so-called  family-sized  farm.  Reclamation 
law  limits  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be 
delivered  to  a  single  ownership  to  not  exceed 
160  acres.  A  corporate-sized  farm  with  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  would  presumably  be 
much  more  efficient  in  terms  of  producing 
food  and  fiber.  Therefore,  if  it  is  In  the 
national  interest  to  develop  family-sized 
units,  the  substantial  Intangible  values  and 
social  goals  being  achieved,  should  be  quan- 
tified. 

Another  Important  area  Is  the  economic 
flexibility  Inherent  in  virtually  all  water 
projects.  This  flexibility  may  take  many 
forms,  but  two  come  to  mind.  Historically, 
most  water  resource  developments  in  the 
West  had  their  origin  in  single-purpose  Ir- 
rigation projects.  At  the  time  of  their  con- 
ception, Irrigation  development  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  project  development.  It 
was,  as  time  has  proved,  to  be  the  logical 
nucleus  for  multiple-purpose  resource  de- 
velopment. Many  projects  that  were  con- 
ceived as  Irrigation  developments  are  now 
producing  effects  which  include  municipal 
and  industrial  water,  flsh  find  wildlife,  and 
recreation  which  were  not  even  dreamed 
of  at  the  time  the  project  was  authorized. 
Another  area,  in  a  completely  different  con- 
text, provides  flexibility  for  the  Irrigation 
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farmer.  Under  irrigation,  the  farm  is  able 
to  produce  a  wide  variety  of  crops  and 
change  the  cropping  pattern  to  accommo- 
date different  levels  of  supply  and  demand. 
Thus,  irrigation  provides  the  farmer  with 
the  potential  to  enhance  and  stabilize  his 
Income  through  flexlbUlty  of  choice  unavail- 
able In  a  dry-land  economy.  Interest  rates 
used  to  Justify  Auburn  Dam,  even  though 
they  are  subject  to  criticism  because  they 
are  too  low,  tend  to  compensate  for  the  un- 
derstated benefit  values.  This  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  defense  of  the  process  but 
is  meant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  up- 
dating for  discount  rates  without  giving 
attention  to  the  numerous  other  facets  of 
the  analysis  that  need  reassessing  would 
probably  result  in  an  analysis  even  more 
subject  to  crltism  than  the  one  currently 
being  made. 

The  second  basic  reason  that  1  see  for 
reevaluating  the  total  process  relates  to  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  water  resource 
development.  As  is  obvious  by  inspection  of 
any  contemporary  analysis,  economic  effi- 
ciency is  almost  the  sole  criterion  for  meas- 
uring the  desirability  of  resource  develop- 
ment. I  would  like  to  quote  from  Professor 
Arthur  Maass  from  Harvard  University  who 
has  made  the  following  observations: 

"The  major  limitation  of  beneflt-cost  anal- 
ysis, as  It  has  been  applied  *,o  public  Invest- 
ments In  the  United  States,  Is  that  It  ranks 
projects  and  programs  In  terms  only  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  (At  the  national  level  this 
means  that  projects  and  programs  are 
Judged  by  the  amount  that  they  Increase  the 
national  product.)  But  the  objective  of  most 
public  programs  is  not  simply,  not  even  prin- 
cipally, economic  efficiency.  The  redistribu- 
tion of  Income  to  classes  or  to  regions  Is  an 
Important  objective  In  government  plans — 
witness  the  Appalachla  program.  And  there 
are  other  objectives,  too — the  promotion  of 
national  self-sufficiency,  for  examnle. 

"In  other  words,  the  objective  functions  of 
most  government  programs  are  complex;  yet 
benefit-cost  analysis  has  been  adopted  to 
only  a  single  objective— economic  efficiency. 
Thus,  benefit-cost  analysis  may  be  largely  ir- 
relevant, or  relevant  to  only  a  small  part  of 
the  problem  of  evaluating  public  projects 
and  programs.  We  should  not  settle  for  the 
current  state  of  beneflt-cost  analysis,  but 
rather  find  ways  to  make  It  applicable  to  the 
real  Issues  of  public  Investment. 

"Now,  In  all  complex  objective  functions 
for  government  programs,  economic  effi- 
ciency will  be  one  term.  A  second  will  fre- 
quently be  income  redistribution,  as  has 
been  noted— to  classes  (the  poor)  or  to  re- 
gions (depressed  areas).  The?e  two  objectives 
may  be  complementary  In  some  ways:  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  transfer  Income  from  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  to  Appalachla  or  from  the 
wealthy  to  the  poor,  may  also  increase  na- 
tional product.  But  a  government  program 
that  maximizes  efficiency  will  not  necessarily. 
Indeed  Is  not  likely  to,  achieve  a  specified 
high  level  of  Income  redistribution.  Thus,  a 
planner  who  Is  responsible  for  developing  a 
program  or  project  for  both  purposes  will 
need  to  know  the  relative  weights  to  assign 
to  efficiency  and  income  redistribution." ' 

If  serious  consideration  is  given  to  the 
recognition  of  the  other  goals  and  objectives 
In  water  resource  development,  the  appro- 
priate Interest  rate  should  be  considered  con- 
currently. Beneflt-cost  analysis  and  a  cost  of 
money  concept  for  Interest  rates  are  closely 
related  to  the  goal  of  economic  efficiency.  It 
may  well  be  that  consideration  of  other  goals 
may  lead  to  an  Interest  rate  based  on  a  social 
rate  of  time  preference  or  some  other  con- 
cept less  oriented  to  the  philosophy  of  profit 


'  Arthur  Maass,  "Beneflt-Cost  Analysis:  Its 
Relevance  to  Public  Investment  Decision," 
Water  Research  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press  for  RPF:  A.  V.  Knecse  and  S.  C.  Smith, 
eds   1965),  pp.  311-12. 
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maximization.  In  any  event,  beneflt-cost 
analysis  has  been  almost  the  sole  basis  for 
measuring  the  economic  value  of  water  re- 
source projects.  It  Is  time  we  looked  at  these 
projects  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  all 
the  national  programs  including  poverty, 
employment,  education,  and  even  beautlfica- 
tion. 

In  summary,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  be  concerned  with  the  conceptual 
validity  of  the  interest  rate  used  In  the  eco- 
nomic analysis.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
soundness  of  the  total  evaluation  process; 
first  as  it  relates  to  the  benefit  measurement 
problem,  and,  secondly,  to  the  multiple  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  water  resource  develop- 
ment program. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  TAX 
INCENTIVES  BELL— H.R.   5500 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  to  inform  the  Members  that  I  have  to- 
day submitted  a  new  bill,  H.R.  5500,  the 
energy  conservation  tax  incentives  bill, 
designed  to  establish  a  positive  program 
which  can  have  an  impact,  in  the  near 
future,  on  reducing  energy  consumption 
in  this  Nation. 

The  insulation  of  residences  and  other 
buildings,  the  installation  of  solar  heat- 
ing equipment,  the  installation  of  heat 
pumps,  and  the  use  of  electric  vehicles 
are  the  four  most  significant  options 
available  to  the  average  citizen  who 
wishes  to  help  conserve  energy  without 
lowering  his  standard  of  living.  Our  Fed- 
eral demonstration  programs,  and  the 
normal  pressures  of  the  marketplace, 
have  brought  solar  heating  systems  for 
individual  residences,  including  those  for 
hot  water,  to  the  point  where  a  number 
are  now  available  from  a  number  of 
reliable  dealers.  The  same  is  true  for 
home  insulation,  heat  pumps,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  for  electric  vehicles. 

Solar  heating  and  solar  hot  water  sys- 
tems are  now  competitive  in  those  areas 
of  the  country  where  other  sources  of  en- 
ergy for  the  heating  of  buildings  is  ex- 
pensive. The  insulation  of  presently 
uninsulated  homes  can  save  vast  amounts 
of  energy.  Heating  and  cooling  systems 
using  heat  pumps  are  substantially  eco- 
nomical and  practical  than  most  other 
heating  and  cooling  systems,  especially 
when  combined  with  solar  heating  sys- 
tems. The  use  of  electric  vehicles  can 
save  millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
petroleum  products  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  and  give  us  cleaner  air  and  safer 
streets. 

This  country  cannot  wait  any  longer 
to  provide  the  incentives  required  for 
massive  application  of  these  technologies 
by  individual  homeowners.  H.R.  5500,  by 
granting  a  tax  credit  of  25  percent  of  the 
cost  incurred  by  an  individual  taxpayer, 
up  to  a  tax  credit  of  $2,500  for  each  en- 
ergy conservation  option,  will  provide 
that  incentive. 

The    bill,    as    introduced,    reads 
follows : 


as 
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H.R.  5500 

A  bill  to  encourage  energy  conservation  in 

residences  and  in  use  of  electric  vehicles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Energy  Con- 
servation Tax  Incentives  Act  of  1977". 
Sec.  2.  Amendment    of    Internal    Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal 
is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  3.  Energy  Conservation  Expenditures. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  1  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  section  45  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44B.  Energy    Conservation    Expenoi- 

TURES. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — ^In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  that  portion  of  the  qualified  energy 
conservation  expenditures  in  each  of  the 
categories  described  in  paragraph  (b)  as  does 
not  exceed  $2,500  with  respect  to  each  cate- 
gory separately. 

"(b)   Application  of  Section. — The  quali- 
fied   energy    conservation    expenditures    to 
which  this  section  applies  are: 
"  ( 1 )   qualified  insulation  expenditures, 
"(2)   qualified     residential     solar     energy 
equipment  expenditures, 

"(3)  qualified  residential  heat  pump 
equipment  expenditures,  and 

"(4)  qualified  electric  vehicle  expendi- 
tures. 

"(c)  Qualified  Energy  Conservation  Ex- 
penditures.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  Qualified  insulation  expendi- 
tures.— The  term  'qualified  Insulation  ex- 
penditures' means  any  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  for  insulation  (including  amounts  paid 
or  Incurred  as  the  cost  of  original  installa- 
tion of  such  Insulation )  Installed  on  or  after 
January  1,  1977,  and  before  January  1,  1982, 
in  a  dwelling  unit  located  in  the  United 
States  which  Is — 

"(A)  Used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  residence 
or  leased  (or  held  for  lease)  by  him  to  other 
persons  for  use  as  their  residence,  and 
"(B)  In  existence  on  January  1,  1977. 
"(2)  Qualified  residential  solar  energy 
equipment  expenditures. — The  term  'quali- 
fied solar  energy  equipment  expenditures' 
means  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  any  installation  which  occurs 
on  or  after  January  1.  1977,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1, 1982,  of  solar  energy  equipment  in,  on, 
or  connected  to  any  dwelling  unit  located 
in  the  United  States  which  is  used  by  the 
taxpayer  as  his  residence  or  leased  (or  held 
for  lease)  by  him  to  other  persons  for  use 
as  their  residence. 

"(3)      QU.^LIFIED     residential     HEAT     PUMP 

equipment  EXPENDITURES. — The  term  'quali- 
fied residential  heat  pump  equipment  ex- 
penditures' means  any  amount  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  any  installation 
which  occurs  on  or  after  January  1,  1977,  and 
before  January  1,  1982,  of  heat  pump  equip- 
ment in,  on,  or  connected  to  any  dwelling 
unit  located  In  the  United  States,  but  only  If 
such  Installation  Is  In  connection  with  the 
replacement  of  existing  electric  resistance 
space  heating  by  qualified  heat  pump  equip- 
ment which  constitutes  the  principal  source 
of  space  heat  for  such  dwelling  unit. 

"(4)     QUALIFIED    electric    VEHICLE   EXPENDI- 
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TtTREs. — The  term  'qualified 
expenditures'  means  any  amount 
curred  by  an  Individual  on  or 
1,  1977,  and  before  January  1,  l 
electric  motor  vehicle— 

"(A)  for  the  personal  use  of 
or  any  member  of  his  family,  i . 
"(B)  the  original  use  of  whlc  \ 
the  taxpayer  or  any  member  of 

"(d)    Definitions. — For 
section — 

"  ( 1 )    iNSTTLATioN . — The    tern 
means  any  Insulation  (Includli^ 
tlon  of  furnaces  or  boilers  not 
and  the  ducts  or  steam  and 
Ing  extending  therefrom), 
window  or  door,  caulking, 
or  any  other  similar  Item — 

"(A)  specifically  and  prlmarll  r 
reduce,  when  Installed  in  or  or 

the   heat    loss   or   gain    of 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  whlc:  i 
with  the  taxpayer  (or  his  lessees 
"(C)  which  has  a  useful  llf« 
payer  of  at  least  3  years, 

"(D)   which  meets  the  crlterl  i 
ards    for    energy    conserving    . 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Urban  Development  under  sec. 
National   Housing  Act,  or  such 
teria   and  standards  as  the 
prescribe. 

"(2)   Residential    Solar 
MENT. — The    term    'residential 
equipment"  means  equipment — 

'(A)   which,  when  installed 
when  connected  to,  a  dwelling  _ 
"(1)   uses  solar  energy  to  heat 
dwelling  unit  or  provide  hot 
within  such  building;  and 

"(11)  meets  the  latest  technlc|il 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Urban  Development  under  the  ^ 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
"(B)   the  original  use  of  which 
with  the  taxpayer  or  his  lessees 

"(Ci  which  has  a  useful  life 
3  years. 

" (3 )  Residential  Heat  Fump  _ 
The  term  'residential  heat  pump 
means  equipment — 

"(A)   which,  when  installed 
when  connected  to,  a  dwelling 
compressible  refrigerant  system 
verslble  to  move  heat  Into  and 
bui:dlng  by  rejecting  or  absorblr  ; 
water,  the  ground,  or  the  air; 

"(B)   the  original  use  of  which 
with  the  taxpayer  or  his  lessees; 
"(C)   which  has  a  useful  life 
years. 

"(4)   Electric  vehicle. — The 
vehicle"  means  any  highway  v... 
powered  primarily  by  an  electric 
ing  current  from  rechargeable 
terles  or  other  portable  sources 
current. 

"(e)     LlMfTATIONS. — 

"(1)    Application  WITH  other 
determining  the  credits  allowed 

"(A)  section  33    (relating  to 
credit), 

""(B)   section  37  (relating  to 
elderly), 

"'(C)  section  38  (relating  to  In 
certain  depreciable  property ) , 

""(D)   section  40   (relating  to 
work  Incentive  programs ) , 

•"(E)   section  41  (relating  to 
to  candidates  for  public  office) . 

"*(P)   section  42    (relating   to 
credit). 

"(G)  section  44   (relating  to 
new  principal  residence) ,  and 

"(H)    section  44A  (relating  to 
household  and  dependent  care 
essary  for  gainful  employment) 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
other   reductions   except   the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lowed  under  section  42)  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  credits  allowed  by  this  section. 

"(2)  Qualifting  expenditures  in  prior 
tears. — If  the  taxpayer  made  qualified  en- 
ergy conservation  expenditures  with  respect 
to  any  dwelling  unit  in  any  prior  taxable 
year,  then  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  such  dwelling  unit  for  the 
taxable  year  by  reducing  the  $2,500  limita- 
tion with  respect  to  each  category  of  such 
expenditures  by  the  amount  of  such  prior 
expenditures  allowed  as  a  credit  under  this 
section  for  such  prior  year. 

"(3)  Verification. — No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  energy  conservation  expendi- 
tures unless  such  expenditures  are  verified 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

"(4)  Denial  of  CREDrr. — No  credit  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  amount 
paid  or  Inciured  with  respect  to  a  dwelling 
unit  located  in  a  unit  of  local  government  in 
which  Improvements  resulting  from  energy 
conservation  expenditures  are  taken  into  ac- 
count for  property  tax  assessment  purposes. 
"(5)  Propertt  acquired  with  federal 
funds. — This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  with 
amounts  received  by  the  taxpayer  from  the 
United  States  (or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof)  under  a  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee. 

"(f)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"( 1 )  Joint  occupanct. — In  the  case  of  any 
dwelling  unit  which  is  Jointly  occupied  and 
is  used  during  any  calendar  year  as  a  resi- 
dence by  two  or  more  individuals — 

"•(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  (after  applying  sub- 
section (e)  (2) )  with  respect  to  any  qualified 
energy  conservation  expenditures  paid  or  In- 
curred during  such  calendar  year  by  any  of 
such  individuals  with  respect  to  such  dwell- 
ing unit  shall  be  determined  by  treating  all 
such  individuals  as  one  taxpayer  whose  tax- 
able year  Is  such  calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  each  of  such  individuals  shall  be 
allowed  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  i.n  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  the  amount  paid  or  in- 
curred by  such  Individual  during  such  calen- 
dar year  for  such  expenditures  bears  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  all  of  such 
individuals  during  such  calendar  year  for 
such  expenditures. 

"(2)  Tenant  stockholder  in  cooperative 
HOUSING  CORPORATION. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant  stock- 
holder (as  defined  in  section  216)  In  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (as  defined  in 
such  section),  such  Individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant  stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
defined  in  section  216(b)(3))  of  any  quali- 
fied energy  conservation  expenditures  paid 
or  Incurred  by  such  corporation. 

"(3)  Reduction  of  basis. — The  basis  of  any 
property  shall  not  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  energy  conserva- 
tion expenditures  made  with  respect  to  such 
property  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  any 
credit  allowed  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenditures. 

"(4)  Carrtover  op  unused  credit. — If  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  taxable  year  (including 
amounts  carried  over  to  that  year  under  this 
subsection)  exceeds  the  liability  of  the  tax- 
payer for  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  the  excess  shall  be  carried  over  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  taxable  years 
(In  that  order)  succeeding  such  taxable  year 
and  may  be  claimed  as  a  credit  in  any  such 
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year  to  the  extent  the  credit  so  claimed  does 
not  exceed  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for 
tax  under  this  chapter  In  any  such  year. 

"(6)  Termination. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  after 
December  31,  1981  except  in  the  case  of 
amounts  paid  after  such  date  pursuant  to 
a  binding  contract  entered  Into  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  item  relating  to  section  45  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec   44B.   "Energt   Conservation   Expend- 
itures.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (23)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
( 23 )  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(24)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
44B(f)  (3),  In  the  case  of  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed 
under  section  44B.". 

(3)  Section  6096(b)  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  Income  tax  payment  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  44A"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "44A,  and  44B". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  after  December  31,  1976. 
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AG  RESEARCH  VITAL 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

of   south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  head- 
lines proclaiming  that  over  40  percent 
of  the  world's  food  is  lost  to  pests,  with 
severe  drought  plaguing  many  areas  of 
our  land,  with  conservation  of  resources 
becoming  more  and  more  vital,  the  role 
of  agricultural  research  increases  in  im- 
portance. It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  have  submitted  the  following  statement 
to  the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Department  Investigations,  Oversight 
and  Research : 

Statement   of  Hon.   James   Abdnor   Before 
THE  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Department     Investigations,     Oversight 
AND   Research,   March   21,    1977 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  the  early  action  on  legis- 
lation of  great  importance.  The  world's  capa- 
bility to  feed  and  clothe  Itself  Is,  and  has 
been,    to   a   large  extent,    dependent   upon 
American  agricultural  research. 

The  need  for  this  research,  in  my  view,  is 
more  urgent  today  than  It  has  ever  been. 
An  illustration  of  this  need  Is  found  In  an 
article  in  the  Sunday,  March  6,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  citing  that  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  world's  food  Is  lost  to  pests.  I 
would  like  to  include  this  article  for  the 
record : 

Over  40  Percent  of  World's  Pood  Is  Lost 

to  Pests 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

Denver. — Almost  half  of  the  food  produced 

m  the  world  today  is  lost  to  pests,  despite  the 

fact  that  world  pesticide  use  will  reach  a 

record  4.1  billion  pounds  this  year. 

That  amounts  to  more  than  a  pound  of 
pesticide  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 


on  earth,  Dr.  David  Plmlntel  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  last  month.  He  said  that  is  an  In- 
crease of  20  per  cent  In  the  last  five  years. 

Progress  Is  not  being  made  against  the 
world's  pests,  Plmlntel  and  the  University  of 
California's  Dr.  Ray  F.  Smith  said,  because 
the  pests  are  developing  growing  Immunity 
to  pesticides  and  because  so  much  pesticides 
Is  being  used  that  it  Is  destrojrlng  the  preda- 
tors and  parasites  that  are  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  pests. 

"Fully  90  per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  and 
larvae  of  crop  pests  would  be  destroyed  by 
their  own  natural  enemies  if  we  made  better 
use  of  pesticide,"  Smith  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference. ""We"re  not  doing  any  better  than 
half  that,  because  of  our  overuse  of  pesti- 
cide." 

The  leading  users  of  pesticide  are  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  of  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  where 
70  million  pounds  of  insecticides  are  used  to 
kill  cotton  pests  every  year.  In  El  Salvador 
alone,  an  estimated  2,400  pounds  are  used  on 
every  square  mile  of  cotton  fields.  The  tiny 
country  consumes  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
parathlon,  a  leading  Insecticide. 

Cotton  yields  have  not  Increased  In  Cen- 
tral America,  Plmlntel  said,  because  overu-se 
of  Insetlclde  has  killed  off  the  parasites  that 
destroy  the  boll  weevil  and  boUworm.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  pesti- 
cide Is  responsible  for  4.000  to  5,000  human 
poisonings  every  year  In  Central  America,  he 
said. 

Moreover,  mosquito  populations  along  the 
coastal  plains  of  Central  America  have 
prown  so  resistant  to  pesticides  that  they 
h.ive  begun  to  carrv  and  spread  malaria  In 
all  four  countries,  the  scientists  .said,  in  El 
Salvador  alone,  the  Incidence  of  malaria  rose 
from  25,000  cases  three  years  ago  to  more 
than  80,000  last  year. 

Plmlntel  and  Smith  said  that  about  33 
percent  of  the  food  lost  In  the  world  Is  lost 
to  pests  before  It  can  be  harvested.  Another 
9  per  cent  l.s  lost  after  harvest,  much  of  It 
to  rats  before  It  can  be  marketed. 

Dr.  Max  Mllner  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  said  that  In  one  recent 
year  rate  consumed  50  per  cent  of  the  .sugar 
and  corn  and  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  rice 
harve.^ted  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Milne 
said  that  in  India  alone  It  would  take  a  train 
3.000  miles  lon^  to  haul  the  grain  eaten  by 
rats  In  a  single  year. 

continuation   of   statement 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  Impose  on  your 
time  with  a  recital  of  facts  and  figures  on 
the  accomplishments  of  past  research.  Let 
i»:e  endorse  early  enactment  of  legislation 
enhancing  agriculture  research,  by  repeating 
comments  I  made  before  the  full  committee 
on  March  1. 

"First  and  perhaps  least  controversial.  It  Is 
entirely  appropriate  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  support  and  foster  research  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction, processing,  transportation  and  mar- 
keting systems.  As  far  as  consumer  prices  are 
concerned  It  appears  that  the  most  room  for 
improvement  Is  to  be  found  once  the  product 
leaves  the  farm  gate.  According  to  USDA's 
data  on  the  farm-retail  price  spread,  middle- 
men receive  over  60  percent  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  and  farmers  receive  less  than  30  per- 
cent. 

"There  remain  Improvements  to  be  made 
on  the  farm  as  well.  Research  efforts  to  Im- 
prove farm  production  efficiency  might  well 
be  directed  toward  discovering  ways  to  lower 
costs  of  Inputs,  particularly  energy,  and  to 
Increase  conservation  practices.  Farmers  have 
come  a  long  way  In  learning  to  deal  with  the 
vagaries  of  Mother  Nature  but  we've  still  got 
a  long  way  to  go,  as  the  drought  amply 
attests." 
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Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
pathbreaking  "New  Directions"  language 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973, 
reaffirmed  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975, 
it  has  been  the  stated  priority  of  Ameri- 
can bilateral  assistance  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  world's  poorest  people.  Al- 
though humanitarian  concern  would 
have  seemed  an  obvious  motive  of  our 
economic  aid,  and  probably  the  popular 
notion  of  why  we  dole  out  money  abroad, 
in  fact  the  program  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation has  often  been  influenced  by  po- 
litical considerations  or  oriented  to 
prestige  projects  and  glittering  GNP  sta- 
tistics without  so  much  concern  for  the 
trickle-down. 

Even  in  fiscal  year  1977,  the  category 
of  security  supporting  assistance — argu- 
ably an  implicit  payment  to  Mideast 
coim tries  for  the  Sinai  pact,  to  Spain 
for  military  facilities,  and  to  certain 
African  countries  for  help  on  Angola  and 
Rhodesia — makes  for  a  32-percent  chunk 
of  our  economic  aid.  At  the  same  time, 
the  level  of  the  remaining  aid  in  real  dol- 
lars continues  its  steady  post-Marshall 
plan  decline. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Congress  de- 
termined to  reorient  economic  aid,  frus- 
trated as  it  was  with  the  sort  of  abuses 
endured  in  Vietnam — the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  1971  estimated  that 
nearly  $700  million  in  food-for-peace 
funds  had  translated  to  military  assist- 
ance during  the  previous  6  years — the 
worsening  distribution  of  income  in  cer- 
tain countries  we  had  been  helping, 
sometimes  despite  increases  in  per  capita 
GNP,  and  in  general  the  inability  to  ex- 
press concretely  the  charity  for  which 
we  like  to  thihk  the  United  States  is 
known.  Its  explicit  mandate  was  that: 

Greatest  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  coun- 
tries and  activities  which  effectively  involve 
the  poor  In  development,  by  expanding  their 
access  to  the  economy  through  services  and 
Institutions  at  the  local  level,  increasing 
labor-intensive  production,  spreading  pro- 
ductive Investment  and  services  out  from 
major  cities  to  small  towns  and  outlying 
rural  areas,  and  otherwise  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor  to  better  their  lives 
through  their  own  effort. 

This  is  also  the  tack  OECD's  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  has  encour- 
aged western  industrialized  countries 
generally  to  take. 

Whether  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  is  complying  its  best  with 
this  new  standard,  and  whether,  in  the 
first  place,  the  standard  is  the  optimal 
one  for  bettering  the  lot  of  th3  poor,  can 
very  much  be  debated. 

In  this  connection,  I  urge  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  paper  just 
published  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
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Office  entitled,  "Bilateral  Development 
Assistance:  Background  and  Options."  It 
should  be  useful  this  session,  when,  pre- 
sented with  an  already  mandated  dra- 
matic increase  in  multilateral  develop- 
ment aid  for  fiscal  year  1978,  Congress 
will  have  to  ponder  once  more  some  of 
the  underlying  assumptions  and  pur- 
poses of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
Roughly  the  Eiltematives  are  to  continue 
the  present  level  of  economic  aid — which 
would  imply  cutting  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  50  percent — or  continu- 
ing the  present  balance  between  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  assistance — which 
would  imply  a  60  percent  or  $1.7  billion 
increase  in  the  latter. 

The  intent  of  our  economic  aid  pro- 
gram has  never  been  particularly  clear, 
and  in  any  case,  has  been  subject  to 
great  change  over  the  years.  Surely  some 
Congressmen  hope  economic  aid  will  win 
us  certain  strategic  friendships  or  pro- 
mote markets  for  our  exports.  But  I 
think  Congress  in  the  main  likes  to  be- 
lieve at  least  in  some  small  way  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  relieve  human  misery. 
Yet  as  the  CBO  study  notes,  U.S.  aid 
amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
GNP  of  most  recipient  countries  and  is 
less  than  15  percent  of  their  total  aid. 
Moreover,  40  percent  of  our  economic 
assistance  the  past  10  years  has  gone  to 
a  select  group  of  politically  important 
States,  and  only  half  of  fiscal  year  1975 
bilateral  food  and  development  aid  went 
to  LDC's  with  per  capita  incomes  of  less 
than  $300.  Much  of  the  answer  to  the 
grinding  poverty  of  the  Third  World 
seems  to  lie  in  indigenous  policies  of  land 
tenure,  development  of  intermediate 
technologies  and  the  market  conditions 
and  political  will  to  use  them. 

Some  encouragement  is  offered, 
though,  by  the  finding  that  45  percent  of 
fiscal  year  1977  bilateral  funds  are  being 
directed  to  rural  development  and  food 
and  nutrition,  a  considerably  larger  per- 
centage than  other  donor  nations  pro- 
vide. Moreover,  Prof.  Ray  Prosterman  of 
the  University  of  Washington  Law 
School,  who  undertook  an  exercise  of 
"grading"  AID'S  compliance  with  new 
directory  legislation,  estimates  that  in 
dollar  terms  for  fiscal  year  1977,  23  per- 
cent of  the  projects  were  fully  consistent 
and  75  percent  at  least  partly  consistent. 
Finally,  as  CBO  notes,  though  our  proj- 
ects may  not  in  themselves  have  such  a 
big  impact  on  the  developing  world  in 
relation  to  its  almost  incalculable  prob- 
lems, they  can  be  helpful  for  their 
demonstration  value  or,  by  conditional 
grants,  in  encouraging  certain  budget 
priorities  of  the  host  government  Itself. 

We  have  learned  reluctantly  that  It 
is  one  thing  to  give  poor  countries  money 
and  another  thing  for  them  In  turn  to 
distribute  it  fairly  and  efficiently.  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  decide  really  what  mix  it 
wants  to  achieve  between  short-run  and 
long-run  effects,  and  between  economic 
and  sociological  and  political  objectives. 
CBO's  efforts  will  be  helpful  in  the 
analysis. 
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Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  distinguished  members 
tion's  aviation  and  scientific 
Dr.  Jolm  L.  McLucas,  will . 
post  as  Administrator  of 
Aviation  Administration.  He 
Is  his  nature,  quietly  and 
fare. 

But  I  cannot,  nor  must  an; 
this  distinguished  gentleman^   . 
an  academician,  an  industrialist 
ventor,  and  as  a  brillantly  al 
administrator  of  military  and 
nautical  affairs  pass  unheralded 
I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
acknowledge  for  all  of  us  the 
service  of  Dr.  John  L.  McLucts 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
ently    Administrator    of    th( 
Aviation  Administration 

I  rise  to  honor  his 
his  devotion  of  more  than  1( 
public  service.  I  join  with  the 
tion  community,  and  all  of  „ 
public  who  are  so  dependent  on 

try's  magnificent  air  ^_. 

dustry.  in  saluting  him  for  his 
service  to  America.  Our 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  men 
who  do  so  much  to  promote 
terests  of  the  Nation. 

Prior  to  his  ^signment  as 
trator  of  the  FAA,  Dr.  McLucas 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  from 
to  November  1975  and  Under 
from  1969  to  1973.  He  was 
Mitre    Corporation    during 
1966  to  1969  and  for  2  years  ^. 
he  held  a  key  post  in  Paris 
North     Atlantic     Treaty 
(NATO).  His  first  position  in 
tagon  was  during  1962-64  whe:  i 
appointed  Deputy  Director  of 
Research     and     Engineering 
Warfare  Programs.  In  1959, 
the  electronics  firm  of  Haller, 
and  Brown  (HRB),  Inc.,  in 
lege,  Pa.,  as  vice  president  and 
director.  He  became  president .. 
in  1958  and  remained  In  that 
when  It  became  HRB -Singer, 
During  his  years  at  the  _  . 
McLucas  established  a  solid  ._ 
as  an  effective  and  cost-consc 
minlstrator  with  particular 
the  Important  research  and 
area.  To  help  reduce  procurement 
he  fostered  the  prototype 
the  development  of  new  mllitaity 
ware.  He  also  flew  in  virtually  , 
craft  in  the  Air  Force  InventorJ' 
tain  first-hand  knowledge  of 
billties  of  military  systems. 

His  superior  work  in  this  a. 
him  the  Department  of  Defense 
Distinguished  Service  in  1964 
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ond  Department  of  Defense  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Public  Service  in  January 
1973.  He  has  been  awarded  similar 
medals  for  distinguished  or  outstanding 
service  on  four  subsequent  occasions. 
Then,  on  July  19,  1973,  he  was  named 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  holding  this 
post  until  named  by  President  Ford  to 
head  the  FAA  in  November  1975. 

Through  his  personal  and  administra- 
tive leadership  of  the  worldwide  opera- 
tions of  the  FAA,  Dr.  McLucas  has  con- 
tributed Immeasurably  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  air  transportation 
and  particularly  to  the  field  of  aviation 
safety.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
1976,  during  his  stewardship  of  the  agen- 
cy, the  Nation's  air  carriers  recorded  the 
lowest  accident  total  In  commercial  avia- 
tion history,  and  the  fewest  fatalities  in 
more  than  20  years.  And  In  general  avia- 
tion— all  noncarrler  flying — the  fatal  ac- 
cident total  was  the  lowest  In  9  years. 

In  this  connection,  he  established  a 
new  Office  of  Aviation  Safety  to  afford 
more  direct  control  and  fast  response  to 
flight  safety  matters.  And  at  his  Insist- 
ence the  processing  time  for  FAA  pro- 
curements has  been  improved  by  30  per- 
cent. Further,  to  streamline  FAA  opera- 
tions, under  his  direction,  accounting  re- 
quirements for  a  uniform  payroll  system 
tailored  specifically  to  FAA  needs  has 
been  documented  and  will  be  Installed 
in  1979. 

Together  with  former  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  WiUlam  Coleman,  Dr. 
McLucas  developed  a  national  aviation 
noise  abatement  policy,  which  lays  out 
a  comprehensive  program  for  reducing 
noise  levels  at  busy  airports.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  policy  statement  was  adopted 
on  November  18,  1976,  the  FAA  Issued 
new  regulations  requiring  that  all  air- 
line jets  comply  with  Federal  noise  stand- 
ards by  January  1985. 

Dr.  McLucas  holds  patents  on  10  elec- 
tronic devices  including  an  object  locat- 
ing system  for  ships  and  an  aircraft  col- 
lision warning  system.  In  addition,  he 
has  been  the  founder  or  cofounded  sev- 
eral small  businesses. 

His  many  contributions,  particularly 
in  such  areas  as  financial  management, 
congressional  relations,  and  interna- 
tional affairs,  will  provide  continuing  im- 
provements in  aviation  matters  for  years 
to  come. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  under 
five  Presidents  of  two  parties,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  know  that  all  of  us  in 
this  great  House  tender  warmest  good 
wishes  to  John  L.  McLucas  for  every 
future  success  and  happiness. 


clean  air  legislation.  Much  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  the  hearings  and 
much  of  the  debate  surroimding  the 
clean  air  Issue  has  been  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  establishing  pollution  re- 
duction standards  for  automobiles.  My 
colleague,  John  Dingell,  and  I  have 
introduced  in  the  House,  H.R.  4444.  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  order  to 
establish  a  sound  schedule  of  pollution 
reduction  for  the  attairunent  of  our  clean 
air  goals.  While  our  legislation  seeks  to 
provide  the  automobile  industry  with 
workable,  yet  environmentally  sound  pol- 
lution standards,  it  also  deals  with  sev- 
eral other  aspects  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  affect  different  segments  of  the 
automotive  industry,  namely,  the  after- 
market  parts  industry. 

Since  my  colleagues  may  not  be  as 
familiar  with   the  automotive  "after- 
market"  industry  as  they  are  with  the 
rest  of  the  industry,  I  am  having  printed 
In  the  Record  a  short  section  by  section 
summary  of  H.R.  4444  as  well  as  answers 
to  the  questions  which  have  been  asked 
most  often  regarding  H.R.  4444  and  the 
automotive  aftermarket  parts  Industry: 
Section    by    Section    Summary:     Dingell- 
Broyhill/Riecle-Griffin    Mobile   Source 
Emission   Control   Amendments  op   1977 

section    1 SHORT    title 
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Mr,  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings 
and  today  will  commence  markup  of 


SECTION    2 LIGHT-DUTY    MOTOR    VEHICLE 

EMISSIONS 

The  new  schedule  of  emission  standards 
in   this   section   Is   similar   to   the   Dlngell- 
Broyhlll    (Traln-EPA)    provision   which  was 
overwhelmingly   adopted  by  the  House  on 
September  15,  1976,  by  a  vote  of  224  to  169. 
and  which  was  previously  Introduced  In  the 
95th  Congress  as  H.R.  2380  and  as  S.  714,  by 
Senators  Rlegle  and  Grlffln.  The  new  stand- 
ards in   this  section  reflect   the   agreement 
reached     by     Dlngell-Broyhlll/Rlegle-Qrlffln 
and  Mr.   Leonard   Woodcock   of   the  United 
Auto  Workers.  This  agreement  provides  that 
automobiles    manufactured     during    model 
years  1978  and  1979  meet  the  same  emissions 
standards   applicable    for   model    year    1977, 
that   Is:    1.5  grams  per  mile  hydrocarbons, 
15.0    gpm    carbon    monoxide,    and    2.0    gpm 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  For  1980  and  subsequent 
model   years   the  hydrocarbon  standard  re- 
quires a  full  90  percent  reduction  from  the 
levels   omitted   In   model    vear    1970    or    41 
gpm  hydrocarbons.  For  1930  and  subsequent 
model  years  the  carbon  monoxide  standard 
Is  9.0  gpm.  For  1980  and  1981  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  standard  Is  2.0  gpm.  For  1982  and 
.■subsequent  model  years  the  NOx  standard 
Is   1.0  gpm  which  the  EPA  Administrator  Is 
permitted  to  revise  up  to  2.0  gpm  for  periods 
of  two  or  more  model  years  if  he  determines 
In  a  suspension  proceeding  that  such  stand- 
ard should  be  revised  due  to  ( 1 )  the  lack  of 
available,  practicable,  emission  control  tech- 
nology to  meet  such  standard  during  such 
period.  (2)  the  cost  of  compliance  with  such 
standard,   (3)    the  Impact  of  such  standard 
on  motor  vehicle  fuel  consumption.  No  such 
revision  may  be  made  If  the  Administrator 
determines   that   It  would  endanger  public 
health. 

Additionally,  the  Administrator  may  waive 
the  standard  of  1.0  gpm  NOx  up  to  2.0  gpm 
during  any  period  of  four  or  more  model 
years  beginning  with  the  model  year  1932  1' 
he  determines  that  a  waiver  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  use  of  an  innovative  power  train 
technology  that  can  produce  a  substantial 
energy  saving  compared  to  conventlona: 
power  trains.  No  waiver  may  be  granted  if 
the  Administrator  determines  it  would  en- 
danger public  health. 
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Atrro  Emissions  Schedule 

Dingell-Broyhill/Riegle-Griffi  n 
Woodcock  (UAW) 


HC 
(gpm) 


CO 

<gpm) 


NOx 

(gpm) 


1978-79 1.6  16.0  2.0 

1980-81 .41  9.0  2.0 

1982  and 

thereafter    _.       .41  9.0  11.0-2.0 


1  Suspension  or  waiver  for  NOx  based  on 
EPA  Administrator  decision. 

SECTION    3 TAMPERING 

This  section  broadens  the  existing  pro- 
hibition of  the  Clean  Air  Act  against  know- 
ing removal  or  tampering  with  emission 
controls  to  cover  any  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  repairing,  servicing,  selling,  leas- 
ing, or  trading  motor  vehicles  or  engines  or 
who  operates  a  fleet  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
specifies  the  penalties  for  violations.  This 
section  also  provides  that  the  prohibition 
does  not  require  use  of  manufacturer  parts 
for  maintenance  or  repair. 

SECTION  4 TESTING  BY  SMALL  MANUFACTURERS 

This  section  which  originated  In  the  House 
and  was  accepted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Clean  Air  Conference  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress, limits  certification  testing  for  vehicle 
manufacturers  with  projected  annual  sales  of 
300  or  less  to  5,000  miles  or  160  hours. 


SECTION    5- 


-HIGH    ALTITUDE    PERFORMANCE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


This  section,  which  Includes  the  same  pro- 
vision approved  by  the  House  and  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  exempts  the  adjustments 
of  emission  control  systems  of  high  altitude 
vehicles  from  the  antl-tampering  provision 
of  existing  law,  if  the  adjustment  does  not 
adversely  affect  emission  performance.  The 
manufacturer  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Administrator  adjustment  inotructlons. 

In  addition,  this  section  adds  a  new  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  EPA  to  conduct  a 
new  rulemaking  proceeding  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  Implementing 
the  Act's  mobile  source  emission  require- 
ments for  model  year  1978  and  thereafter 
with  respect  to  light  duty  vehicles  intended 
for  principal  use  in  high  altitude  areas.  EPA 
is  directed  to  consider  the  economic  Impact 
of  any  such  regulation  upon  consumers, 
franchlsed  dealers  and  the  manufacturer's, 
the  state  of  the  art  of  emission  control  tech- 
nology, and  the  probable  impact  of  such 
regulation  on  air  quality  in  the  affected 
areas. 

SECTION    6 WARRANTIES    AND    MOTOR    VEHICLE 

PARTS    CERTIFICATION 

This  section  provides  that  the  performance 
warranty  under  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act 
shall  not  be  invalidated  on  the  basts  of  the 
use  of  parts  that  have  been  certified  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  EPA  shall 
promulgate  within  two  years. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the  per- 
formance warranty  mandated  by  law  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  18  months  or  18,000  miles, 
whichever  first  occurs.  It  also  requires  noti- 
fication In  the  manufacturer's  maintenance 
instructions  that  maintenance  or  repair  may 
be  performed  using  certified  parts. 


SECTION    7- 


-PARTS    standards:    PREEMPTION 
OF    STATE    LAW 


When  the  parts  certification  program  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  6  is  finally  Implemented, 
the  States,  except  California,  are  preempted 
from  adopting  or  enforcing  any  requlnfment 
applicable  to  the  same  aspect  of  the  part. 

SECTION     8 SULPHUR     EMISSIONS       STUDY 

This  section  originated  in  Senate  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference.  The  Administra- 
tor Is  reqtiired  to  conduct  a  study  of  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  compounds  from  motor  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft.  Health  and  welfare  ef- 
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fects  of  such  emissions  are  to  be  reviewed 
and  alternative  control  strategies  are  to  be 
analyzed.  This  study  will  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1,  1978. 

SECTION    9 — DEFINITION    OF   EMISSION    CONTROL 
DEVICE     OR     SYSTEM 

This  section  defines,  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  207,  the  term  "emission  control  de- 
vice or  system"  to  mean  catalytic  converters, 
thermal  reactors,  or  other  components  In- 
stalled on  or  In  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  auto  emissions. 

SECTION     10 — ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURES    AND 
JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

This  section  establishes  comprehensive 
procedures  for  Informal  rulemaking  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  would  apply  in  lieu 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  sec- 
tion (a)  specifies  the  rules  and  actions  to 
which  such  procedures  will  apply;  (b)  pro- 
vides for  establishment  of  a  rulemaking  dock- 
et for  each  of  these  rules  or  actions;  (c)  de- 
scribes the  material  and  data  that  are  re- 
quired for  inclusion  in  the  record  and  man- 
dates that  the  Administrator  must  base  any 
rule  or  other  action  solely  on  the  informa- 
tion and  data  contained  in  the  record;  (d) 
establishes  the  procedures  for  participation  in 
the  rulemaking  process,  including  cross-ex- 
amination on  materiel  Issues  of  disputed 
fact;  (e)  provides  the  standards  of  judicial 
review,  including  the  "substantial  evidence" 
test;  (f)  modifies  certain  deadlines  for  pro- 
mulgation of  rules;  and  (g)  extends  to  60 
days  the  period  of  petitioning  for  judicial 
review  of  any  such  rule. 

SECTION       1 1 AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  bill  authorizes  annual  appropriations 
of  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  1979,  and 
1980. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Clean  Air  Act 
Warranty  Language 

Question:  If  we  reduce  the  length  of  the 
performance  warranty  as  specified  In  H.R. 
4444/S.  714  how  can  Congress  assure  that 
the  vehicle  Manufacturers  will  continue  to 
produce  durable  emission  systems? 

Vehicle  manufacturers  will  stUl  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  durable  system  In  order 
to  pass  the  50,000  mile  EPA  certification 
test  under  the  production  warranty.  We  pro- 
pose no  change  In  length  of  the  production 
warranty.  Under  the  production  warranty, 
the  EPA  not  only  certifies  that  the  car's 
emission  control  system  will  last  for  50,000 
miles,  but  if  a  substantial  number  of  sys- 
tems fall  during  their  on-the-road  opera- 
tion, the  EPA  can  recall  the  entire  lot  for 
repair  at  the  manufacturer's  expense.  Re- 
duction of  the  performance  warranty  will 
not  let  the  manufacturers  off  the  hook 
regarding  their  requirement  to  produce  a 
durable  emissions  system. 

Question:  Doesn't  the  performance  war- 
ranty guarantee  that  the  emissions  system 
will  perform  for  five  years/60,000  miles? 

No,  It  only  attempts  to  define  who  will 
pay  for  repairs  if  the  system  does  not  per- 
form. 

Question:  Will  consumers  lose  protection 
they  now  enjoy  under  the  performance  war- 
ranty? 

No,  consumers  do  not  now  have,  nor  have 
they  ever  had.  any  protection  under  the 
performance  warranty.  In  fact,  only  the  EPA, 
the  industry  and  some  concerned  attorneys 
even  know  this  warranty  Is  planned.  It  has 
never  been  implemented  because  the  EPA 
has  not  yet  developed  a  correlatable  "short 
test."  If  It  Is  not  significantly  altered  be- 
fore it  is  Implemented,  consumers  will  re- 
act as  they  did  to  the  seat  belt  interlock 
requirement  when  they  are  told  that  their 
cars  must  be  repaired  at  the  more  expen- 
sive dealerships  for  their  first  five  years  of 
•operation. 

Question:  How  does  the  production  war- 
ranty work? 

If  the  EPA  learns  that  five  or  more  sys- 
tems   have    malfunctioned    due   to   defects 
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in  materials  or  workmanship  (as  opposed 
to  Improper  maintenance),  it  will  instigate 
an  investigation  which  could  lead  to  a  re- 
call of  all  of  that  model  or  engine  type. 
This  protects  the  consumer  against  shoddy 
workmanship  or  the  possibility  that  the  en- 
gines actually  produced  do  not  replicate  the 
engine   originally  certified. 

Question :  Why  doesn't  Congress  just  Insist 
that  the  manufacturers  accept  parts  and 
labor  from  anyone  as  satisfying  the  mainte- 
nance requirements  of  the  performance  war- 
ranty? 

Because  the  vehicle  manufacturer  has  a 
legitimate  legal  right  to  protect  his  contin- 
gent liability  under  the  warranty  by  de- 
manding that  adequate  replacement  parts 
be  used  and  that  they  be  properly  Installed. 
While  the  Issue  was  being  fought  out  In  the 
courts,  consumers  would  protect  their  In- 
terests by  following  the  maintenance  In- 
structions to  the  letter  and  the  aftermarket 
would  be  crippled,  perhaps  fatally.  In  addi- 
tion, It  Is  likely  the  courts  would  sustain 
the  manufacturers  on  this  point.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  courts  would  hold 
that  the  vehicle  manufacturer  could  be  held 
liable  for  service  work  done  outside  the 
franchlsed  dealership  where  a  mechanic 
either  put  on  the  wrong  part  or  put  It  on 
up  side  down. 

Question:  Why  not  just  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  correct  this  problem  to  the  EPA? 

Because  the  EPA  has  not  shown  any  sensi- 
tivity to  this  threat  and  because  It  would 
just  be  ducking  the  Issue  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. EPA  thinks  the  problem  can  be  cor- 
rected with  a  parts  certification  program. 
It  can't. 

Question:  Won't  a  parts  certification  pro- 
gram completely  solve  the  problems  of  the 
aftermarket  Industry? 

No.  In  fact,  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  found  that  the  certification  pro- 
gram Itself  was  antl-competltlve.  Their  ob- 
jections: the  great  cost  of  even  self -certi- 
fying will  destroy  many  smaller  manufac- 
turers; the  vehicle  manufacturers  could 
control  certification  to  limit  competition; 
there  are  expensive  problems  of  due  process; 
and  it  would  require  at  least  partial  exemp- 
tion for  the  industry  from  present  anti- 
trust laws.  Industry  has  been  working  with 
the  EPA  since  1972  trying  to  develop  a  work- 
able voluntary  parts  certification  program. 
The  EPA  effort  to  get  a  voluntary  parts  cer- 
tification program  off  the  ground  has  been 
hampered  by  EPA's  proposal  to  include 
430+parts  In  Its  definition  of  the  emissions 
system. 

Question:  Section  9  of  H.R.  4444  defines 
an  "emission  control  device  or  system"  for 
both  the  production  and  performance  war- 
ranties. Why? 

In  November  1976,  EPA  Issued  a  proposed 
rule  which  seeks  to  circumvent  the  will  of 
Congress  by  using  a  "backdoor"  approach 
through  regulations  under  the  production 
warranty  which  would  in  actuality  make  it 
Into  a  performance  warranty.  EPA's  intent  Is 
clearly  expressed  in  its  proposed  production 
warranty  regulations  when  it  stated  "(the 
production  warranty)  could  potentially  be 
applicable  in  some  cases  where  no  specific 
defect  was  identified;  in  essence  becoming  a 
type  of  performance  warranty."  (Federal  Reg- 
ister, November  16,  1976,  Page  50567) .  By 
carefully  defining  an  "emission  control  de- 
vice or  system"  the  Intended  applications  of 
the  warranties  by  Congress  are  made  clear. 
Question:  What  evidence  exists  that  the 
present  50,000  mile  performance  warranty 
has  added  to  the  cost  of  the  cars,  and  has 
proved  anticompetitive,  and  has  Induced 
business  away  from  the  Independent  dealer? 
There  can  be  no  answer  to  this  question 
until  the  5  year,  50.000  mile  performance 
warranty  is  implemented  by  the  EPA.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  present  5  year,  50,000 
mile  performance  warranty.  The  Act  pro- 
vides that  when  a  feasible  short  test  Is  de- 
veloped, the  EPA  shall  Issue  regulations 
mandating  the  performance  warranty.  Since 
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this  has  not  been  done,  there 
to  be  any  additional  cost  added 
rhat  would  be  attributable  to 
ance  warranty  nor  can  any  an 
effects  be  measured  by  somethli  g 
Implemented. 

We  have  heard  from  many  _ 
that   the   problems  posed   by 
have  not  occurred  even  though 
has  been  on  the  books  for  six 

son  for  this  Is  too  often   

can  be  no  problem  until  the  EPJ 
the  warranty,  and  this  has  not 
at  this  date.  Thus,  there  has 
on  competition,  nor  can  there 
warranty  is  Implemented,  but 
that  this  In  no  way  means  that 
Is  not  there. 

Question:  It  has  been  six  ^-_ 
50,000  mile  performance  warran 
ten  Into  law.  What  percentage 
market  btislness  do  the  non- 
ment  dealers  presently  hold? 

This  question  Is  closely 
the   previous  question.   The   5 
mile  performance  warranty  has 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  six  ye- 
this  is  vitally  important — IT  HAS 
IN  OPERATION  FOR  A   SINGLl 
cause  It  has  not  been  Impleme 
EPA,  there  can  be  no  valid 

the  respective  shares  of _.. 

ness    before   such    implementatl  )n 
present  time,  without  the  perfor  n 
ranty  in  effect,  free  market  con 
the  aftermarket  doing  75  to  80 
repair  work  In  the  nation.  After 
tlon  of  the  performance  warran 
sumer  loses  his  freedom  of  choice 
ernment  mandated  monopoly 
free  market.  Immediate  remedla 
action  to  eliminate  this 
Is  vitally  needed. 

Question :  Since  the  performani 
has  not  yet  been  implemented 
a   "real"   problem   to   the 
consumers? 

Indeed,    the   problem    hangs 
over  the  head  of  the  independei  t 
tive  aftermarket  waiting  to  strlk  5 
EPA   develops   the   short,   feasible 
quired  for  implementation  of  th 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  one 

ranty    is    Implemented,    the    

disaster  for  the  independents  an<! 
over  all  parts  and  services   by 
manufacturers.    The    consumer 
tremendovisly   both    from 
creased  costs  of  his  vehicle  and 
freedom   of   choice   as   to   who 
vehicle  and  what  parts  are  used 
nomic  fact  of  life  is  that  the  v 
facturer,    once    he    is    faced    witl: 
mendous  legal  obligation  of  the 
warranty  must  include  the  cost  _ 
ligation  In  the  price  of  the  vehlc 
consumer  who  must  pay  that 
choice  except  to  return  to  the 
facturer  not  only  for  warranty  w 
all  his  maintenance  and  service, 
otherwise  might  void  his  warran 
cannot  risk  the  loss  of  his 

vestment,  regardless  of  any 

law  which  he  will  not  understan< 
care  to  understand. 
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THE    U.S.    BREEDER    PROGRAM    IS 
PREMATURE  AND  COS' :LY 


HON.  TOM  HARKir 


OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENT  VTIVES 


Wednesday,  March  23,  lb77 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
prominent   Americans   who 
nized    as    highly    qualified      _ 
minded  about  the  role  of  nucle 
has   just   recommended 
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Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor,  saying 
that  it  is  not  necessary  and  may  even 
be  detrimental  to  the  long-range  pros- 
pects of  breeder  reactors. 

This  group  of  noted  scientists  and 
economists  said  that  the  delay  in  U.S. 
commitment  to  breeders  would  probably 
bring  economic  savings  and  opportunities 
to  improve  breeder  development  for  fu- 
ture deployment.  They  argued  that  the 
present  U.S.  breeder  program  is  "prema- 
ture, costly,  and  will  not  provide  us  with 
optimum  choices  for  our  long-term 
energy  future." 

The  group,  called  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Policy  Study  Group,  made  these  state- 
ments in  a  report  entitled  Nuclear  Power 
Issues  and  Choices,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  MITRE  Corp.  It  included, 
among  other  notable  scholars.  Kenneth 
Arrow  of  Harvard  University — Nobel 
laureate  in  economics — Harold  Brown, 
now  Secretary  of  Defense,  Wolfgang 
Panofsky.  director  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  Abram 
Chayes  of  Hai-vard  Law  School,  and 
John  Sawhill,  president  of  New  York 
University.  In  choosing  participants  the 
Ford  Foundation  insisted  upon  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  were  recognized  as 
highly  qualified  in  their  own  fields  of  in- 
vestigation and  analysis  and  recognized 
as  open-minded  on  the  general  debate 
raging  around  nuclear  power.  Their 
opinions  deserve  careful  attention. 

The  analysis  of  the  breeder  program  is 
29  pages  long,  and  I  urge  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  it.  I  am  entering 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  several  para- 
graphs from  the  introduction  and  con- 
clusions of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
breeder: 

Breeder  Reactors 
Fast  breeder  reactors  have  long  been  con- 
sidered the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  com- 
mercial ilsslon  technology,  since  they  can  ex- 
tract about  seventy  times  more  energy  from 
uranium  resources  than  do  the  light-water 
reactors  (LWRs)  now  in  use.  There  is  little 
doubt  of  eventual  technical  success  In  ac- 
complishing this  goal,  but  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  under  which  breeders  might 
be  preferable  to  alternative  energy  sources 
are  uncertain. 

There  Is  not  an  impending  ab.solute  short- 
age of  energy  necessitating  early  breeder  in- 
troduction Breeders  should  therefore  be 
evaluated  on  their  economic  and  social  merits 
relative  to  other  present  and  future  energy- 
technologies.  Breeders  must  compete  first 
with  existing  fission  technologies,  notably 
LWRs,  and  with  other  converter  reactors  that 
might  prove  competitive.  At  present,  LWRs 
have  a  definite  economic  advantage  over 
breeders.  In  the  absence  of  plutonlum  recycle. 
LWRs  al.so  have  a  significant  advantage  on 
domestic  and  international  security  grounds. 
Projections  show  that  breeders  will  have 
higher  capital  costs  than  LWRs  and  will 
be  competitive  only  if  and  when  LWR  fuel 
costs  rise  so  high  that  breeders  can  overcome 
their  capital  cost  disadvantage  through  a 
lower  fuel  cycle  cost.  Our  analysis  indicates 
that,  social  costs  aside,  breeders  are  not  likely 
to  develop  even  a  comoetitlve  economic  edge 
over  conventional  fission  technologies  until 
well  into  the  next  century. 

Plutonium  breeders  Involve  potentially 
serious  dangers  of  proliferation,  theft  and 
diversion,  and  of  accidents  and  hazards  to 
health.  These  risks  argue  for  delay  in  world- 
wide commitment  to  breeders  until  their  eco- 
nomic advantages  are  deci-^ive.  Delay  in  com- 
mitment is  not  only  possible,  but  probablv 
would  bring  economic  savings  and  opportu- 


nities to  improve  breeder  technology  for  fu- 
ture deployment.  If  alternative  sources  of 
energy  are  developed  during  the  early  decades 
Of  the  next  century,  there  is  some  chance 
that  a  commitment  to  plutonlum  breeders 
wUl  not  be  necessary.  If  domestic  and  inter- 
national security  dangers  are  perceived  as 
very  important,  breeders  could  be  delayed 
until  at  least  2025  without  severe  economic 
penalty. 

The   present   U.S    program,  like  those  of 
other  countries,  is  aimed  at  commercial  in- 
troduction   Of    plutonlum    breeders    in    the 
1990s.  In  the  United  States,  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  broad  Industrial  base  for  breeder  com- 
mercialization are  now  getting  underway.  We 
believe  that  this  effort,  which  goes  far  be- 
yond research  and  development,  is  premature, 
costly,  and  will  not  provide  us  with  optimum 
choices  for  our  long-term  energy  future.  It  is 
our  conclusion  that  the  U.S.  program  should 
be  restructured  to  refiect  longer-term  goals. 
Abroad,  most  notably  in  Prance,  breeders 
are  viewed  as  a  means  of  providing  for  great- 
er   Independence    in    energy    supply.    While 
this  Is  an  argument  which  bears  less  weight 
in  the  United  States  with  its  ample  supplies 
of  uranium  and  coal,  the  economic  condi- 
tions for  breeder  success  will  not  be  differ- 
ent abroad  if  there  is  a  world  market  in  low- 
enriched  uranium  which  provides  assurances 
and  diversity  of  supply.  Autarky  through  the 
use  of  breeders  would  then  be  achieved  only 
at  higher  economic  cost.  Moreover,  independ- 
ence  Of    foreign    energy   resources   through 
breeder  systems  would  be  achievable  for  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  countries.  The  large 
scale  of  a  breeder  economy,  which  requires 
large  numbers  of  breeders  (perhaps  fifty  to 
one  hundred )  to  justify  full  fuel  cycle  facili- 
ties, will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  coun- 
tries.   Breeder    fuel    cycle    facilities    would, 
therefore,  be  located  in  a  few  advanced  coun- 
tries, involving  a  form  of  energy  dependence 
for  other  countries  comparable  to  that  of  oil 
coal,  or  uranium.  This  also  implies  that  the 
Plutonium  commerce  associated  with  breed- 
ers would  be  highly  international  in  scope. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  no  question  that  the  present  ver- 
sion of  the  breeder  stressed  In  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram, the  plutonium-cycle  LMFBR,  will  suc- 
cessfully generate  power.  It  thus  provides  In- 
surance against  very  high  energv  costs  In  the 
future.  The  hard  question  concerns  the  time- 
table on  which  a  breeder  might  have  suffi- 
cient economic  merit,  compared  with  other 
sources,  to  outwei-h  the  potentially  large  so- 
cial costs  associated  with  a  plutonlum  fuel 
cycle. 

On  the  basis  of  our  analysis,  we  conclude 
th?.t  there  Is  little  advantage  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics or  energy  supply  assurance  in  early 
commercial  introduction  of  LMFBRs.  Intro- 
duction of  the  breeder  may  be  deferred  for 
ten.  twenty,  or  more  years  without  seriously 
affecting  the  economic  health  or  energy  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  world  market  in  low-enriched  uranium, 
a  similar  conclusion  appears  to  apply  to 
other  countries.  The  social  costs  associated 
with  breeder  Introduction  argue  strongly  for 
deferral. 

The  relaxation  in  the  breeder  timetable 
recommended  here  has  Implications  for  the 
nature  of  the  U.S.  strategy  In  research  and 
development  on  fi.ssion  alternatives.  There 
is  time  to  pursue  a  broader  research  and  de- 
velopment program  on  the  breeders  and  on 
more  efficient  converter  reactors.  Delay  will 
permit  the  development  of  more  successful 
breeders  should  they  be  needed.  In  such  a 
program,  the  Clinch  River  project,  as  pres- 
ently conceived,  is  not  necessarv  and  could 
be  canceled  without  harming  the  long-term 
crospects  of  breeders.  In  fact,  a  premature 
demonstration  could  even  be  detrimental  to 
these  prospects. 

It  Is  important  to  continue  work  on  the 
breeder,  with  a  longer  time  horizon  and  an 
emphasis  on  its  role  as  insurance.  The  goal 
should  be  to  provide  a  range  of  more  attrac- 
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tive  choices  at  a  series  of  decision  points  ex- 
tending into  the  early  decades  of  the  next 
century. 


HAM  PISH,  SR.,  CALLS  FOR  A 
STRENGTHENED  NUCLEAR  DEFENSE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  welcome  back  to 
Washington  one  of  my  constituents,  for- 
mer Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr., 
who  served  with  distinction  in  this  able 
body  for  25  years  from  1920  to  1945. 

Ex-Congressman  Fish  is  a  man  who 
needs  no  introduction.  His  many  accom- 
plishments speak  for  themselves — a 
great  author,  historian,  orator  and  con- 
gressional leader,  a  man  who  cared  for 
his  constituents.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
this  88-year-old  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  a  good  and  loyal  American,  was 
a  hard  working,  dedicated  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, and  remains  an  active  and 
concerned  citizen. 

His  concern  for  our  Nation  brought 
him  to  Washington  today  to  testify  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  the  need  for  bolstering  our 
defense  posture.  He  is  still  saying  things 
that  must  be  said;  and  people  are  still 
listening  to  his  wisdom. 

I  am  proud  that  this  patriot  resides 
in  my  26th  Congressional  District — just 
across  the  river  from  the  25th  District 
represented  by  Ham  Fish,  Jr.  I  know 
that  his  views  will  be  carpfully  consid- 
ered by  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  At  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  permission 
to  insert  for  publication  the  full  text  of 
former  Congressman  Fish's  testimony : 
Strengthen   Our   Nuclear   Defense   So   No 

Nation  Will  Dare  Launch  a  First  Strike 
(By  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr.) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  produced  during 
the  last  12  years,  a  huge  nuclear  arsenal 
of  monstrous  weapons  that  can  destroy  the 
United  States  in  a  first  strike  and  thereby 
Communize  the  world.  This  was  and  is 
Lenin's,  the  only  god  of  the  Communists, 
legacy  to  them  and  part  of  their  creed  and 
birthright. 

I  speak  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  first 
Congressional  Committee  to  investigate 
Communist  principles,  policies  and  propa- 
ganda in  1930,  as  a  student  of  Communist 
ideology  ever  since,  and  as  author  of  a  book 
entitled  "The  American  People  Are  Living 
on  Top  of  a  Nuclear  Volcano."  I  am  not  a 
book  salesman  and  do  not  need  any  royal- 
ties. It  is  based  on  five  years  of  study  and 
research  and  relates  clearly  without  fear 
or  favor,  the  simple  truth  that  the  American 
people  are  living,  unknown  to  themselves,  in 
a  fool's  paradise  that  in  case  of  a  first  nu- 
clear strike,  would  dissolve  in  a  cloud  of  fire, 
brimstone  and  ashes  and  become  the  grave- 
yard of  more  than  100  million  Americans. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  best  known  nuclear  phys- 
icist, said:  "We  are  not  prepared.  If  the 
Rvissians  attack  us,  much  more  than  half 
of  our  people  wUl  be  killed." 

The  American  people  and  the  Congress 
must  provide  an  adequate  nuclear  defense 
that  will  convince  potential  aggressors  not 
to  risk  all-out  retaliation  and  destruction. 

I  am  not  here  advocating  superiority, 
parity   or   equality   but   merely    to   urge    a 
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sufficient  and  adequate  nuclear  defense  that 
will  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  American 
people  and  the  existence  of  our  nation.  It 
can  be  done  at  very  little  cost — at  approxi- 
mately three  percent  of  our  total  mlUtary 
and  defense  appropriations,  or  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  new  Nimltz  aircraft  carrier, 
that  in  case  of  a  first  nuclear  strike,  would 
be  of  no  help  whatever. 

The  issue  is  the  survival  not  only  of  100 
million  Americans  or  more,  but  also  of  free- 
dom and  religion  throughout  the  world. 
Every  top  American  and  every  top  Com- 
munist in  the  Soviet  Union  realizes  that  we 
are  morally  opposed  to  using  a  first  nuclear 
strike.  But  unfortunately  that  does  not  mean 
that  a  Godless,  gangster  nation  will  not  use 
a  first  strike  whenever  it  is  to  their  benefit 
and  advantage.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  survive  in  this  nuclear  age,  that  the 
United  States  maintain  a  sufficiently  power- 
ful nuclear  deterrence  as  our  insurance 
against  both  nuclear  blackmail  and  nuclear 
destruction.  I  favor  the  building  of  addi- 
tional Trident  submarines  and  of  R-1  bomb- 
ers, but  am  fearful  that  many  would  be 
destroyed  in  a  first  strike  on  airfields. 

We  can  no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
truth — that  one  of  Rvissia's  300-SS  9's  of  25 
megaton  hydrogen  bombs,  can  wipe  out 
New  York  City  for  forty  miles  around.  That 
being  so,  with  its  new  SS  18's,  likewise  of  25 
megatons,  with  8  MIRVS  can  destroy  100 
million  Americans  or  more,  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  We  have  no  25's,  or  20'3, 
15's  or  lO's — a  few  obsolete  5's  and  1,000  one 
or  two  megatons,  most  of  which  are  not 
sufficiently  protected  against  a  first  strike. 

The  Communist  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  preparing  their  enormous 
offensive  weapons  for  a  nuclear  war  as  they 
think  they  can  win  it  and  that  the  profits  of 
victory  will  outweigh  the  costs.  They  have 
already  destroyed  30  million  of  their  own 
people  and  if  they  could  kill  overnight  100 
million  Americans,  while  suffering  a  loss 
of  10  or  15  million,  thus  Communizing  the 
entire  world,  It  would  be  in  their  interest 
to  do  so.  Every  nation  would  surrender  auto- 
matically within  a  week.  China  might  hold 
out  a  little  longer,  but  even  they  would  be 
forced  to  surrender  or  die. 

The  members  of  the  Politburo  at  Moscow 
are  not  in  a  position  to  object  if  we  decom- 
mission 100  of  our  Mlnutemen  and  build 
100-25  megaton  weapons  as  a  deterrence  for 
survival.  We  should  call  them  liberators  for 
peace.  Let  Soviet  Russia  liave  their  300  huge 
hydrogen  nuclear  monsters,  enough  to 
destroy  the  world.  But  if  we  had  only  one- 
fourth  that  number  ,of  25  megaton  weapons 
for  survival,  as  liberators  for  peace,  well- 
protected  In  hidden  places  and  in  moun- 
tainous caves,  no  nation  would  ever  dare 
attack  us.  Even  if  they  could  destroy  one- 
fourth  of  them  in  a  first  attack,  the  other 
75  could  destroy  all  of  Russia. 

I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
asking  for  superiority,  parity  or  equality.  I 
am  only  asking  for  sufficiency  and  an  ade- 
quate number  between  88  and  100,  25  mega- 
ton nuclear  weapons  to  assure  the  safety,  the 
lives  and  the  existence  of  the  United  States 
and  probably  of  the  free  world.  Further- 
more, when  the  Politburo  at  Moscow  knows 
that  we  have  such  powerful  nuclear  weapons 
aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union,  they  would  never 
attack  us.  That  would  end  the  Soviet's 
dream  of  nuclear  world  domination  and  open 
the  way  for  substantial  reductions  and 
hopefully  ultimately,  the  abolition  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  by  mutual  and  total  inspec- 
tion. 

In  Europe,  where  the  U.S.  Army  faces  the 
tank-led  Soviet  divisions,  Rumsfeld  said. 
"Russian  ground  and  air  forces  may  have 
achieved  blitzkrieg  power  for  the  first  time". 
He  further  said  "the  Russians  and  their  East 
European  allies  can  attack  Western  Europe 
with  500,000  or  more  after  little  or  no  warn- 
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Ing  (my  emphasis  two  mUlion).  The  Soviets 
now  outproduce  the  United  States  in  tanks, 
armoured  personnel  carriers  and  artillery.  He 
also  said  their  output  of  tactical  fighters, 
helicopters  and  navy  ships  is  greater.  Coming 
from  far  behind  the  United  States,  Riuns- 
feld  said,  the  Russians  have  built  1,500  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM)  compared  to  this  coxmtry's  1,054  .  .  . 
and  800  submarine  launch  missiles  com- 
pared with  a  VS.  total  of  656.  With  this  new 
family  of  increasingly  accurate  long-range 
missiles,  he  said  the  Russians  could  be  In  a 
position  to  destroy  the  bulk  of  the  U.S.  land- 
based  ICBM  force  In  a  surprise  attack.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Brown  virtually  admits  also 
that  our  Mlnutemen  could  be  largely  de- 
stroyed in  a  first  attack. 

In  the  interview  with  General  Keegan,  re- 
cently retired  head  of  our  Air  Defense,  he 
asserted  his  conviction  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  already  achieved  strategic  mili- 
tary superiority  over  this  country  and  that 
the  United  States  was  "incapable  of  carry- 
ing out  its  assigned  wartime  retaliatory 
tasks",  and  that  the  Russians  have  estab- 
lished "a  significant  lead  by  every  criterion 
used  to  measure  strategic  balance." 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  made  what  is  in  my 
opinion,  the  usual  noncommittal  cover-up. 
Naturally  they  are  not  allowed,  permitted 
or  under  the  circumstances  probably  should 
not  openly  admit  the  highly  dangerous 
situation  confronting  the  American  people. 
They  are  in  the  same  position  as  a  coach, 
assistant  coaches,  manager  and  captain  of  a 
football  team,  well  known  by  them  to  be  In- 
ferior but  they  have  to  publicly  state  that 
the  team  is  In  good  condition,  well-trained 
and  wlU  uphold  the  honor  of  the  college  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  dismally 
defeated.  In  fact,  if  the  service  chiefs  told 
the  whole  truth — that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
already  achieved  military  superiority — they 
might  be  obliged  to  resign.  A  Princeton  pro- 
fessor of  Nuclear  Science  recently  stated  that 
Russia  has  6  times  the  megatonnage  explo- 
sive power  than  the  U.S. 

I  am  not  here  to  blame  them  for  keeping 
this  terrifying  nuclear  situation  from  the 
public,  but  of  course  some  unilateral  defeat- 
ists wUl  use  the  statement  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  an  alibi  and  excuse  for  not  strength- 
ening our  nuclear  defense  so  no  nation  would 
ever  dare  attack  us.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  avoid 
a  show-down  by  stating  their  concern  "that 
recent  U.S.  and  Soviet  trends  in  military 
programs  and  Civil  Defense  could  permit  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  obtain  superiority."  Then  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  go  on  to  say  "as  for  an 
overall  Soviet  advantage,  the  Soviets  have 
established  a  lead  over  the  United  States  in 
throw-weight,  war-head  size  and  equivalent 
megatonnage."  But  they  do  not  agree  that 
the  Soviets  lead  in  technology.  That  is  the 
old  and  usual  alibi.  At  the  same  time,  the 
annual  Defense  Department  report  FY  1978 
issued  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rums- 
feld, openly  admits  that  "Russian  technol- 
ogy has  Improved  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years  and  is  an  equal  of  ours  in  virtually  all 
nuclear  weapons  Including  submarines."  The 
Chiefs  of  Staff  even  admitted  that  General 
Keegans  statement  was  correct — that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  begun  an  effective  civil 
defense  shelter  program. 

Specifically,  the  Joint  Chiefs  supported 
General  Keegan's  claim  at)out  the  harden- 
ing of  the  Soviet  military  command  posts, 
air  defense  stations,  industrial  sites  and 
storage  bunkers  for  grain  against  nuclear 
attack.  They  rejected  the  Keegan  assertion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
might  emerge  from  a  nuclear  war  with  35  to 
40  Americans  killed  for  every  Russian,  but 
tragically  admitted  that  some  current  stu- 
dies indicate  the  fatality  ratio  of  ten  to  one 
Americans  to  Russians  might  occur.  General 
Keegan  asked  to  comment  on  the  report,  said 
over  the  telephone  that  he  was  surprised  at 
the  degree  of  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
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accorded   his    views, 
"they  could  not  admit  to  loss 
publicly.  No  one  In  our  goveri 
forces,  no  matter  what  they 
dare  to  do  so." 

It   Is   my  honest  convictloi 
Colonel  In  our  armed  forces 
the  General  Staff  for  years, 
of  the  retired  officers  In  the     , 
Air  Force  will  agree  with  the 
General  Keegan.  I  have  made 
since  I  left  the  Congress,  32  ; 
appear  before  Congressional 
give  my  views  as  I  believe  tL. 
Congress  have  the  competency 
own  legislation  without  any  sul 
me.  I  did  appear  once  before  thi 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  an 
poaed    the    8EATO    Treaty 
amended  In  the  Senate  to 
troops  be  sent  to  the  China 
Southeast  Asia  without  a  de 
by  the  Congress.  If  this  had 
WEW  in  Vietnam  would  have 
year,  as  we  had  the  right  under 
Law  to  blockade  the  harbors 
to  bomb  the  enemy  country 
distinguished      Democratic 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  member  o 
Relations  Committee,  discoverep 
many  years  later,  and  inserted  . 
gressional  Record  a  statement 
Tribute  to  Hamilton  Fish",  foi 
science.    I    went    to    Harvard 
remember  learning  the  use  of 
I  believe  It  means  foresight,  _ 
that  the  balance  of  his  statement 
laudatory. 

Unless  we  have  a  strong 
we  are  inviting  suicide  and  th 
greatest,  freest,  and  very  best 
world.  I  do  not  intend  to 
this  issue  and  I  would  even 
son  if  he  were  not  in  favor  of  . 
our  nuclear  defense  to  protect 
the  American  people. 

Lenin,  the  god  of  the 
said,  it  would  not  matter  a  Jot 
human  race  perish;  the 
that  the  remaining  quarter  _,. 
munists.  Maxim  Lltvinoff.  who 
vlets'  written  pledge  to  abstain 
sion  in  the  United  States  had 
"You  know  our  principles:  that 
we  make   to  capitalistic  coun,. 
binding."  General  Twining  wrote 
manpower  to  burn  and  would  I 
burn  it  for  success"  and  added 
munist  apparatus  is  so  caught 
of  Its  own  making  that  if  it  c 
sion  and  aggression  and  moves 
nine  basis  for  freedom  and 
would  destroy  Itself." 

Karl  Marx's  idle  dream  that  th€ 
wither  away  under  Communism 
proved   by   60   years  of  history 
bureaucracy,  Instead,  has  stra 
dom  of  nearly  a  billion  people  _ 
munlsm  is  a  despotic  military 
by  a  few  arbitrary  fanatical   1. 
senting  less  than  six  percent  o) 
people,  and  nobody  knows  when  . 
decide  to  press  the  nuclear  buttoji 

General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
before  he  died,  made  it  very 
said:  "I  do  not  anticipate  a  war 
Russia  because  as  soon  as  one 
velops  new  weapons  or  builds 
power  the  other  nation  is  bound 
cally.  to  equalize  the  new  weapc 
additional  power."  Unfortunatelj 
cally  he  was  wrong  because  we 
enormous  Soviet  build-up  of 
and  monstrous  nuclear  weapons 
tons  on  a  large  scale.  What  we 
sufficient  nuclear   weapons  of   __ 
and  high  destructive  power  and 
and  powerful  submarines,  but  not 
Imaginary  and  false  sufficiency 

My  old  friend,  former 
Committee.    L.    Mendel    Rivers, 
speech  said,  "I  pray  to  God  that 
people  and  the  Congress  In 
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recognize  that  the  fundamental  question  Is 
national  survival." 

I    appear    before    your    Committee    today 
without  any  axe  to  grind,  but  merely  as  one 
who  loves  this  country  with  all  his  heart  and 
mind,  and  firmly  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  that  the  American  people  must  know 
the  truth  and  act  accordingly  by  demanding 
that   the   Congress   Immediately  strengthen 
our  nuclear  defense  to  prevent  a  first  strike 
and  the  death  of  100  million  Americans  . 
and  the  balance  who  might  even  prefer  to  be 
dead.   That   issue   Is   far   greater   than   any 
other.  Nothing  that  the  Congress  can  do  ex- 
cept to  strengthen  our  nuclear  defense  will 
be  of  any  avail  in  saving  the  lives  of  our 
people  and  the  existence  of  our  nation,  and 
that  goes  for  many  other  armaments — both 
military  and  naval— that  could  be  tempor- 
arUy  put  aside  until  we  have  an  adequate 
and  sufficient  nuclear  defense.  If  we  do  noth- 
ing,  we  invite  a  first  strike  of  extermina- 
tion or  a  disastrous  surrender  and  slavery. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  far-sighted  and 
patriotic  members  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices  Committee   for   permitting   and   Invit- 
ing me   to  appear  before  you  to  speak  on 
the  single  greatest  Issue  affecting  the  security 
of  the  United  States  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  Conunittee  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion, along  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  do  the  greatest  service  to 
our  country  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
The  issue  is  very  simple— it  amounts  to  siu-- 
vival— the    survival    of    your    religion,    your 
homes,  your  freedoms,  your  lives  and  those 
of  your  children  and  your  grandchildren  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  United  States.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple have  any  Idea  that  the  Damocles  sword 
of  nuclear  fire  and  brimstone  that  hovers 
over  them  may  explode  at  any  time  within 
the  next  few  years.  All  I  am  asking,  in  be- 
half of  the  American  people,  Is  that  you  give 
priority  to  strengthen  our  nuclear  defense. 
This  Is  the  theme  of  my  remarks,  repeated 
again  and  again  because  the  American  peo- 
ple have  recently  been  subjected  to  the  great- 
est cover-up  in  history  and  have  little  knowl- 
edge that  their  lives  are  at  stake  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  monstrous  deadly  hydrogen  bombs. 
Khrushchev  once  said:  "We  must  realize  we 
cannot  co-exist  eternally.  One  of  us  must  go 
to  the  grave.  We  must  push  them  into  their 
own  grave."  In  conclxislon  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  important  and  powerful  Commit- 
tee the  famous  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
"To  sign  by  silence  when  you  should  protest 
makes  cowards  of  men." 
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HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this 
extension  of  remarks  I  am  inserting  the 
second  of  a  series  of  installments  regard- 
ing laser  fusion  and  its  possibilities  for 
helping  us  solve  our  energy  crisis.  Last 
week.  I  inserted  in  the  Record,  two  news- 
paper articles  regarding  a  significant 
development  in  laser  fusion.  The  sub- 
stance of  today's  installment  is  the  press 
release  from  Los  Alamos  which  gener- 
ated the  two  articles: 

[Prom  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  California  Los  Alamos 
N.  Mex.] 

Fusion  Reactions  Produced  With  Coi' 
Laser 

Los   Alamos,    N.    Mex.,    March    2,    1977. 

Scientists  for  the  first  time  have  successfully 
used  a  carbon-dioxide  (COj)  laser  system  to 
produce  a  fusion  reaction.  Labeled  a  mile- 


stone, the  achievement  was  reported  by  re- 
searchers at  the  Los  Alamos  (N.M.)  Scienti- 
fic Laboratory  (LASL) ,  who  used  the  world's 
largest  COa  laser  system  to  Induce  thermo- 
nuclear reactions  in  microscopic  fuel  targets. 

The  experiment,  according  to  Dr.  Gene 
McCall,  alternate  division  head  of  LASL's 
Laser  Research  and  Technology  Division 
"presents  the  possibility  that  the  CO?  laser 
may  Indeed  be  the  laser  of  choice  for  future 
laser-fusion  power  reactors." 

Dr.  Sidney  Singer,  chief  of  LASL's  CO- 
Laser  Systems  Development  Group,  explains 
the  significance  of  the  event  by  saying,  "It 
clears  away  an  obstacle  in  deployment  of 
carbon-dioxide  lasers  for  fusion  enenrv  oro- 
duction."  ^ 

The  ideal  fusion  reactor  laser  system 
should  have  3  essential  elements,  he  explains. 
It  must  be  efficient,  it  must  have  a  high  rep- 
etition rate,  and,  as  it  had  been  thought, 
it  must  have  a  short  wavelength  so  that 
most  of  the  laser's  power  is  deposited  close 
to  the  fuel  pellet  target  for  maximum  ef- 
fect. In  addition,  any  such  laser  must  be 
capable  of  being  "scaled  up"  in  size,  to  pro- 
duce the  huge  amounts  of  energy  needed  for 
useful  laser  fusion. 

Dr.  Singer  says  the  carbon  dioxide  laser 
has  long  been  known  to  have  2  of  the  3  es- 
sential elements.  It  has  efficiency  and  a  high 
repetition  rate.  In  addition,  he  says,  there 
are  no  realUtlc  limits  to  the  size  of  COj  sys- 
tems. However,  the  carbon-dioxide  wave- 
length, which  Is  in  the  middle  Infrared  seg- 
ment of  the  spectrum  (at  10  micrometers), 
has  appeared  undesirable,  compared  with 
the  other  leading  contender  for  a  fusion 
reactor  system,  the  neodymium  glass  (Nd) 
laser. 

"The  glass  laser  operates  at  1  micron,  but 
it  lacks  the  efficiency  of  the  COj  laser  and 
it  also  lacks  the  high  repetitive  capacity  es- 
sential to  sustained  fusion  reaction  for  pow- 
er generation,"  Dr.  Singer  says. 

"Now  that  we  have  induced  fusion  reac- 
tions in  pellets  using  a  CO.,  system,  we  have 
confirmed  our  contention  that  the  compara- 
tively long  wavelength  of  this  laser  does  not 
present  a  problem." 

LASL's  major  effort  in  laser  development 
has  been  In  carbon  dioxide  systems,  al- 
though some  work  has  been  done  In  both 
Nd  and  chemical  lasers. 

Dr.  McCall  says,  "The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment was  made  possible  by  more  than 
5  years  of  concentrated  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental work  carried  out  by  all  of  the 
groups  In  the  Laboratory's  Laser  Research 
Division." 

Dr.  Singer  sums  up  the  recent  achieve- 
ment by  saying,  "A  series  of  experiments 
which  begin  in  October,  1976,  when  the  two- 
beam  CO.,  laser  under  development  at  the 
Laboratory  was  first  used  for  target  Inter- 
action, culminated  In  the  detection  of  an 
unmistakable  fiux  of  14-MeV  (million-elec- 
tron-volt) neutrons  that  are  characteristic 
of  thermonuclear  processes  (fusion  reac- 
tions) ." 

Both  scientists  say  that  LASL  researchers 
have  long  believed  that  wavelength  was  not 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  fusion  reactions. 

"Our  data  Implies  that  where  the  laser 
energy  is  deposited  in  relation  to  the  target 
is  not  the  limiting  factor  that  it  was  theo- 
rized to  be."  they  say. 

A  thermonuclear  reaction  was  achieved 
when  the  2  beams  that  comprise  LASL's  car- 
bon-dioxide laser  system  each  delivered  about 
200  joules  of  energy  In  l  nanosecond  (a 
billionth  of  a  second)  to  a  spherical  target 
filled  with  deuterium-tritium  (heavy  isotopes 
of  hydrogen)  fuel.  A  Joule  is  a  unit  of  energy-, 
specifically,  l  watt  of  energy  delivered  In  1 
second.  Dr.  Singer  says  the  LASL  system  will 
ultimately  be  capable  of  delivering  up  to  900 
Joules  of  energy,  possibly  vsrithin  a  year. 

Development  of  CO„  laser  systems  at  LASL 
began  In  1970,  expanding  a  small  program 
in  existence  since  1963.  The  two-beam  sys- 
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tern  with  which  fusion  reactions  were  ob- 
tained is  part  of  an  Integrated  program  in- 
volving development  of  an  eight-beam  sys- 
tem which  Is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1978,  and  the  construction  of  a  High  Energy 
Gas  Laser  FacUlty  (HEGLF),  where  it  Is 
hoped  "scientific  breakeven"  fusion  can  be 
demonstrated.  Breakeven  is  that  point  at 
which  the  energy  extracted  from  fusion 
reactions  is  equal  to  the  energy  it  took  to 
produce  them. 

The  HEGLF  is  now  in  the  design  stage. 
Construction  should  begin  later  this  year, 
with  completion  scheduled  in  1981. 

The  ramifications  of  the  LASL  achieve- 
ment are  Important,  McCall  and  Singer 
stress.  McCall  says,  "For  current  lasers  of  a 
given  power  output  (watts  of  energy  deliv- 
ered to  a  target),  the  CO,  is  more  than  10 
times  as  efficient  as  a  neodymium  glass  laser 
at  about  one  fourth  the  cost." 

Dr.  Singer  adds,  "The  technology  of  the 
carbon-dioxide  system  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  existing  ultrahlgh-energy  systems, 
and  although  there  are  practical  limits  to 
scaling  them  up  to  the  size  needed  for  a 
fusion  reactor,  we  feel  we  arc  weU  within 
these  boundaries  In  the  systems  under  de- 
velopment at  LASL." 

The  researchers  say  the  two-beam  fusion 
demonstration  may  "lop  10  or  even  20  years 
from  the  generaUy  accepted  time  required 
for  development  of  a  fusion  reactor  (usually 
placed  early  in  the  next  century),  and  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  considerable  dollar  sav- 
ing." 

A  laser  system  for  a  typical  lOOO-megawatt 
electrical  generating  plant  would  probably 
have  to  deliver  as  much  as  one  million  Joules 
of  light  energy  on  target  in  less  than  1  nano- 
second. Repetitive  firing  of  laser  beams  in 
rapid  sequence,  to  deliver  precise  amounts  of 
light  energy  on  a  succession  of  tiny  deute- 
rlum-tritiiun  fuel  pellets,  is  the  method  most 
researchers  envision  for  fusion  reactors  of 
the  future. 

LASL  Is  operated  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration. 
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HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  com- 
plex and  explosive  situation  continues  to 
develop  in  the  Red  Sea  area,  I  think  it  is 
useful  to  have  in  mind  two  official  state- 
ments of  present  American  policy — 
which  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse: 
First,  testimony  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Schaufele  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs  on 
August  6,  1976;  and,  second,  an  expla- 
nation of  a  vote  in  the  United  Nations, 
by  Mrs.  Ersa  Poston,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive in  Plenary,  on  December  1,  1976: 

UJ5.   POLICT    TOWAHD   THE    HORN    OF   AFRICA 
IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    HORN    OF    AFRICA 

The  strategic  Importance  of  the  Horn  of 
Africa  has  gradually  increased  over  the  years. 
Located  on  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  It 
has  always  controlled  access  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  coastal  states  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  It 
has  enjoyed  a  dominant  position  on  one  of 
the  world's  leading  East-West  maritime 
routes.  In  recent  years  the  importance  of  the 
area  has  been  further  Increased  by  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  Middle  East  oil  fields  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  oil  routes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REGIONAL    RELATIONS   IN   THE    HORN 

The  Horn  of  Africa  is  characterized  by  the 
strained  relations  which  have  existed  for  a 
long  time  between  the  Somalls  and  the 
Ethiopians.  Since  attaining  Independence  In 
1960  Somalia  has  maintained  a  claim  on 
large  areas  of  Ethiopia  populated  by  ethnic 
Somalls,  as  well  as  areas  of  Kenya  and  of  the 
French  Territory  of  the  Afars  and  Issas 
(PTAI) .  This  ancient  hostility  has  been  fur- 
ther exacerbated  by  Somalia's  decision  to 
turn  to  the  Communist  states,  and  particu- 
larly the  Soviet  Union,  for  economic  and 
military  assistance,  as  against  Ethiopia's  tra- 
ditional ties  with  the  West.  The  Ethiopian- 
Somali  rivalry  has  been  most  recently  fueled 
by  the  French  decision  to  grant  Independ- 
ence to  the  FTAI,  whose  capital  and  deep 
water  port  of  Djibouti  dominates  the  Strait 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  new  revolutionary 
regime  of  Ethiopia,  already  beset  by  an  in- 
surgency in  the  coastal  province  of  Eritrea, 
and  going  through  the  travails  of  internal 
radicallzatlon,  greatly  fears  a  Somali  attempt 
to  dominate  or  take  over  the  post-independ- 
ence PTAI,  thus  further  Impeding  Ethiopian 
access  to  the  sea.  The  rivalry  over  Djibouti 
and  the  outcome  of  the  Eritrean  secession 
and  of  Ethiopia's  internal  turmoil  are  also  of 
importance  to  the  coastal  states  of  the  Red 
Sea  in  view  of  their  interest  in  continued 
and  unimpeded  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Finally,  other  states  in  the  region  such  as 
Sudan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Israel  and  Kenya 
are  concerned  by  the  threat  that  political 
Instability  and  increasing  Soviet  infiuence 
pose  to  the  region. 

U.S.    INTERESTS    IN    THE    HORN 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Horn  has 
led  the  United  States  to  place  high  value  on 
good  relations  with  the  countries  of  the 
area,  access  to  ports  and  airfields,  and  re- 
gional stability.  U.S.  acquisition  of  a  com- 
munications facility  at  Kagnew  In  Asmara 
in  1942,  which  was  subsequently  greatly  ex- 
panded, also  contributed  to  our  interests  In 
the  area.  At  the  present  tUne  our  access  to 
the  area  has  been  restricted  essentially  to 
Ethiopia  and  Djibouti,  while  major  Soviet 
military  facilities  such  as  we  enjoy  nowhere 
In  Africa  have  been  constructed  at  Somalia. 

U.S.    RELATIONS    WITH    THE    COUSTTRIES    OF    THE 
HORN 

Ethiopia 

Our  Interests  In  the  Horn  of  Africa  were 
In  the  past  concentrated  on  Ethiopia.  As  one 
of  the  few  independent  black  African  coun- 
tries throughout  the  colonial  period  and  as 
an  ancient  Christian  kingdom  it  has  long 
held  a  special  fascination  for  Americans, 
strengthened  during  the  1930s  as  a  result  of 
its  victimization  by  fascist  colonialism.  Dur- 
ing the  early  post-World  War  II  period  our 
Interests  in  Ethiopia  were  primarily  conti- 
nental and  bilateral.  We  hoped  that  our 
longstanding  relationship  with  Ethiopia 
would  assist  us  in  establishing  good  rela- 
tions with  the  newly  independent  states  of 
Africa,  we  developed  our  Important  com- 
munications facility  at  Kagnew  In  Asmara, 
and  we  benefitted  from  access  to  Ethiopian 
ports  and  airfields. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  relationship  with 
Ethiopia  has  also  acquired  increased  regional 
and  strategic  importance.  Although  we  have, 
over  the  past  five  years,  reduced  the  number 
of  employees  from  3.000  to  35,  the  Kagnew 
Communications  Station  remains  important 
to  us,  as  does  access  to  Ethiopias'  airfields 
and  ports,  at  a  time  when  our  interests  and 
operations  in  this  increasingly  important 
area  have  grown.  For  these  reasons,  among 
others,  although  we  remain  concerned  by  the 
present  disunity  of  the  country,  we  have 
taken  particular  care  to  demonstrate  by  the 
constancy  of  our  relationship  that  the  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia  need 
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not  be  disrupted  by  a  change  in  Its  form 
of  government. 

We  believe  that  our  present  policy  toward 
Ethiopia  will  not  only  contribute  to  the  sta- 
bility of  this  second  most  populous  country 
in  black  Africa  but  also  assist  black  African 
states  in  maintaining  the  principle  of  terri- 
torial integrity,  a  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  We  believe  we 
would  incur  much  criticism  from  our  friends 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere  were  we  to  withdraw 
support  from  the  Ethiopian  Government 
during  this  time  of  difficulty — such  a  move 
would  also  be  attributed  to  distaste  for 
Ethiopia's  brand  of  socialism.  We  are  weU 
aware  that  our  military  aid  is  a  two-edged 
sword  and  that  It  Is  a  major  support  of  the 
present  government  with  whose  actions  we 
do  not  always  agree,  particularly  In  the  field 
of  human  rights.  However,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  although  we  have  conscien- 
tiously refrained  from  any  advisory  effort  In 
the  Ethiopian  counter-insurgency  opera- 
tions, we  have  continued  to  supply  Ethiopia 
with  arms  in  accordance  with  our  military 
assistance  agreement  with  Ethiopia,  which 
dates  from  May  1953. 

The  extent  of  our  relationship  with  this 
nation  of  28  million  can  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  aid  we  have  provided.  This  has 
amounted  to  over  $350  million  in  economic 
aid  since  1952  and  over  $275  In  military  as- 
sistance to  the  country's  40,000  man  defense 
force. 

Whether  we  can  continue  this  degree  of 
cooperation  with  Ethiopia  will  depend  largely 
on  the  course  finally  taken  by  the  new  revo- 
lutionary military  regime  which  assumed 
power  in  1974.  It  has  deliberately  decided  to 
alter  Ethiopia's  previous  reliance  on  the 
West,  and  has  consequently  strengthened  Its 
relations  with  the  Socialist  countries.  To  the 
extent  that  this  does  not  lead  to  systematic 
opposition  to  the  United  States,  it  still  leaves 
ample  opportunity  for  continued  coopera- 
tion, particularly  as  we  are  sympathetic  to 
many  of  the  new  regime's  ambitions  to  Im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  its  people.  But 
the  situation  is  sufficiently  volatile  to  bear 
close  watching. 

Somalia 

Somalia  is  a  country  of  3.2  million  people 
with  an  army  of  approximately  20,000.  Com- 
posed of  former  British  and  Italian  Somali- 
Itind,  it  gained  its  Independence  in  1960. 
Somali  nationalists  continue  to  claim  the 
Somali-inhabited  portions  of  northeast 
Kenya,  eastern  Ethiopia,  and  the  French 
territory  of  the  Afars  and  the  Issas.  Follow- 
ing independence,  Somalia  and  the  United 
States  enjoyed  a  close  and  friendly  relation- 
ship and  the  U.S.  extended  almost  $80  mil- 
lion in  aid  between  1954  and  1970.  However, 
following  the  overthrow  of  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment in  1968.  the  Government  of  the 
Somali  Democratic  Republic  turned  increas- 
ingly to  the  Soviet  Union  both  for  military 
equipment  and  for  economic  and  ideologi- 
cal support.  In  the  process,  our  own  rela- 
tions with  the  Mogadiscio  Government  de- 
teriorated and  in  1970  the  UJ8.  Government 
was  obliged  to  terminate  Its  aid  program 
because  of  continued  Somall-fiag  trade  with 
North  Vlet-Nam.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
sought  to  improve  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Somali  Democratic  Republic 
and  to  find  grounds  for  mutual  respect  and 
cooperation.  We  have  assured  the  Somali 
Government  that  their  proclaimed  policy  of 
nonallgnment  is  one  with  which.  If  Impar- 
tially conducted,  we  have  no  quarrel.  We  also 
recently  renewed  economic  assistance  to  the 
country  and  have  aided  Somalia  in  Its  at- 
tempts to  recover  from  the  recent  drought. 
This  summer  Somalia  is  receiving  10.000 
metric  tons  of  relief  grain.  I  must  admit  in 
all  candor,  as  I  have  informed  the  Somali 
Ambassador  In  Washington,  that  we  have 
not  recently  seen  any  reciprocal  Somali 
gestures. 
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French  Territory  of  the  Afars 
The  French  Territory  of  the 
has  a  population  of  approxlifiately 
divided  between  the  Afar  or 
whose  primary  home  Is  In  Ethjopl 
Issas    and    other    Somali 
French   declalon   to   grant 
Djibouti  has  Increased  the  tension 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia.  The  rail  lead 
of  Djibouti  are  vital  communlctitlon 
Ethiopia.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  Somali  nationalists  are 
casPon  to  work  for  conditions 
lead  to  the  eventual  Incorporat!  on 
rltory  Into  Somalia.  The  conunpn 
the  Ethiopian  and  Somali 
the  traditional  Somali  claims 
eastern  Ethiopia  make  cooperttlon 
these  two  governments  In  supp  ort 
dependence  of  Djibouti  a  dlfflcilt 
Ing.  Political  developments  lea  ling 
pendence  have  Included  the 
the   French   Ambassador   to 
Somali  nationalists,  the  capture 
bus   of   French   schoolchildren 
group  of  nationalists  in  Februai  y, 
slve   political   agitation   agalns 
President  of  the  PTAI  Oovernnient 
He  was  finally  forced  to  resign 
a   replacement    was    elected 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July 
an  Afar,  the  New  President.  Abdillah 
Is  thought  to  enjoy  greater  s\^port 
the  Somali  population  than  did 
sor,  and  stands  a  better  chance 
government  of  national  unity 
ence  which  will  probably  be 
the  next  year.  For  our  part  w« 
peaceful  transition  to  Indepenc  ence 
encourage  the  states  of  the  area 
conditions  necessary  to  malntajn 
term  Independence  of  Djibouti, 
we  Join  our  aspirations  with 
ternational    regional 
number  of  states  In  the  area,  as 
the  governments  most  directly 
Kenya 
Because  of  the  territorial  dispute 
Somalia  and  Kenya  over  the 
region    of    the    latter, 
Nairobi  and  Mogadiscio  were 
until  1988.  We  have  recently  beei  i 
to  military  sales  to  Nairobi,  in 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
of  equipment  of  the  armed  forces 
countries,  and  in  part  because 
threat  to  western  Kenya.   The 
military  sales  fits  In  well  with 
relationship  to  Kenya.  We  have 
a  cooperative  reception  in  this 
which  has  one  of  the  few  free 
that  region  and  is  the  only 
part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
Naval  visits. 

Sudan 
Our  relations  with  the  Sudan 
for  the  worse  in  Jime  1974  when 
Government  turned  over  to 
Palestinian  terrorists  whom 
had  convicted  of  klUlug,  In 
bassador   and  Deputy  Chief  of 
Khartoum.    After    nearly   two 
which  we  su6i>ended  most  of 
programs  with  the  Sudan  we 
barked  on  a  course  of  normallzilig 
tlons,   on   the  grounds  that 
cooling  of  our  relationship  had 
enough  and  in  recognition  of 
able  assistance  brought  to  \is  by 
Government    in    obtaining    the 
American  prisoners  held  by  the 
surgent    movement,    which    is 
against  the  Ethiopian  Government 
sidered    that    further 
stand-down  in  our  relations 
nently  Jeopardizing  our  ability 
cooperative  relationship  with 
which  is  of  importance  to  us 
African  and  Middle  East  context! , 
considerable   economic 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

convicted     killers     are     still     In     Egyptian 
custody. 

Statement  bt  Mrs.  Ersa  Poston,  U.  S.  Repre- 
sentative IN  Plenary,  in  Explanation  or 
Vote  After  the  Vote,  on  DjiBoirn,  De- 
cember 1,  1976 

Although  the  United  States  has  abstained 
in  the  vote  on  the  Djibouti  resolution,  we 
find  the  resolution  in  many  respects  to  be  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  passage  of 
Djibouti  to  independence. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  support  which 
the  steps  announced  by  Prance  have  gen- 
erally received,  and  we  hope  that  this  will 
enhance  the  possibilities  for  a  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  Independence.  We  believe  It  Is  Im- 
F>ortant  to  use  tills  forum  to  support  French 
efforts  rather  than  to  make  unrealistic  de- 
mands. Accordingly,  we  have  reservations 
about  operative  paragraph  7.  Until  independ- 
ence. Prance  remains  responsible  for  the 
security  of  the  Territory  and,  until  then, 
security  decisions  should  be  left  to  her  Judg- 
ment. After  Independence,  the  question  can 
only  be  properly  addressed  by  the  successor 
government. 

That  being  said,  my  government  concurs 
In  a  ntimber  of  points  made  in  the  resolu- 
tion, particularly  the  reference  to  the  solemn 
declarations  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Somali 
delegations  to  recognize,  respect,  and  honor 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Dji- 
bouti and  its  territorial  integrity  after  Its 
accession  to  independence.  Given  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  the  area,  we  under- 
stand the  concern  of  neighboring  states  and 
we  therefore  support  moves  by  all  parties  to 
foster  the  long-term  Independence  of  Dji- 
bouti. At  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  with  the  call  upon  all  states 
to  refrain  from  interfering  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Territory  and  to  abstain  from 
any  action  likely  to  Impede  or  adversely  affect 
the  present  processes  of  the  country's  acces- 
sion to  Independence. 

We  would  urge,  as  this  resolution  recom- 
mends, that  all  member  states,  the  specialized 
agencies  and  other  organizations  cooperate 
with  the  administering  power  to  render  all 
possible  moral  and  material  assistance  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory.  We  are  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  have  co- 
Joined  to  sponsor  a  common  resolution,  and 
we  hope  that  further  cooperation  by  all  con- 
cerned will  permit  ms  to  welcome  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  independent  Djibouti  to  the 
family  of  nations. 
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IT  WILL  BE  BETTER  NEXT  YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Nation's  history,  the 
fortitude  of  our  people  in  withstanding 
adversity  has  been  its  remarkable 
strength.  Hardship,  whether  at  the 
hands  of  Mother  Nature  or  some  other 
source,  has  always  been  faced  with  "it 
will  be  better  next  year."  Such  faith  in 
the  future  has  enabled  our  people  to  get 
through  some  remarkably  tough  times. 
It  is  this  faith  that  is  seeing  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  through  the  worst 
drought  in  its  history  as  well  as  other 
economic  vicissitudes  we  have  seen  this 
past  year. 

The  spirit  of  our  people  is  demon- 
strated in  a  recent  Associated  Press  fea- 


ture, which  I  would  like  to  share  with 

my  colleagues: 

[Prom   the   Pierre    (S.   Dak.)    Dally   Capital 

Journal,  Mar.  3,  1977] 
Mort  Hamilton,  Ken   Sutton  Talk  About 
Ranching 
(Editor's  Note. — The  romance  of  home  on 
the  range  is  giving  way  to  convenience  and 
economics.  The  loneliness  of  the  prairie  Is 
bridged  by  the  telephone  and  color  TV.  But 
ranchers  there  are  and,  most  of  them  say, 
ranchers  there  always  will  be.) 
(By  James  Carrier) 
Belle  FoxmcHE,  S.D. — Kent  Robinson  is  a 
real  cowboy.  He  wears  the  boots  and  the  hat. 
He  rides  a  horse  and  calls  the  cattle  on  his 
3,000-acre  ranch  "doggies." 

He  also  manages  his  herd  by  computer, 
reads  Newsweek  through  bifocals  and  spends 
hours  in  an  office  in  a  $55,000  all-electric 
home. 

His  three  children  are  learning  the  ropes 
of  handling  cattle,  but  they  like  to  get  out  of 
the  barn  by  4  p.m.  to  watch  reruns  of  Doble 
Gillis  on  television. 

The  Robinsons  are  a  ranching  family  In 
what  the  rest  of  America  calls  "The  West." 
The  Marlboro  man  lives  here.  Cattle  are  still 
branded,  time  Is  measured  by  the  season,  and 
they  and  their  neighbors  are  only  a  genera- 
tion away  from  the  characters  who  shot 
their  way  into  legends  in  the  nearby  towns  of 
Dead  wood  and  Sundance. 

Ranchers  say  there  is  nothing  like  riding 
across  your  own  land  on  a  still  summer 
night.  You're  your  own  boss,  they  say,  and 
not  too  many  people  are  anymore.  But  in 
the  same  breath  they  say  they  are  beholden 
to  the  banker  and  have  lost  control  of  the 
market.  They  often  speak  of  the  pressures, 
the  push,  the  lack  of  time. 

To  the  Robinsons  and  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies like  them  who  raise  cattle  on  vast  tracts 
of  land,  ranching  Is  no  longer  Just  a  way  of 
life.  It  is  a  business. 

If  Robinson  rides  off  Into  the  sunset.  It's 
because  he  has  put  in  a  12-hour  day  doctor- 
ing new  calves  in  the  winter  pasture  and  he's 
late  for  supper.  And  he's  more  likely  driving 
a  pickup  truck,  not  riding  a  horse. 

John  Morris,  who  runs  a  16,000-acre  ranch 
seven  miles  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  says  he 
doesn't  have  time  to  spend  on  a  horse.  "It 
seems  in  the  ranching  business,  bureaucracy 
and  red  tape  keep  someone  on  the  telephone, 
going  to  the  bank  and  managing — strictly 
business.  So  you  find  yourself  more  and  more 
riding  in  a  pickup,  working  behind  a  desk. 
There  are  Just  getting  to  be  so  many  regu- 
lations, so  many  little  reports  .  .  ." 

But  each  spring,  the  hassle  of  little  reports 
and  regulations  fades  as  the  rancher  gets 
down  to  the  heart  of  his  effort. 

Robinson's  basic  herd  of  160  head,  bearing 
the  diamond-bar-E  brand,  swells  to  400  with 
the  birth  of  calves.  It's  his  toughest  time. 
The  calves,  dropped  Into  the  March  snow, 
can  catch  pneumonia  unless  they  are  bedded 
onto  straw  and  encoiuraged  to  rise. 

He  goes  to  bed  at  10  p.m.,  rises  at  1  a.m. 
and  again  at  4  to  check  on  the  new  ones. 
Each  calf  might  bring  him  $1,200  In  18 
months,  and  as  they  grow,  Robinson  keeps 
careful  records.  The  data,  run  through  a 
Hereford  association  computer,  tells  him 
which  calves  perform  below  the  herd  norm. 
Those  he  culls. 

Ranching,  of  necessity.  Is  a  big,  remote 
business.  The  western  ranges  are  good  for 
little  else  but  cattle  or  sheep  grazing.  In  the 
arid  northern  Great  Plains  near  Belle 
Poiu-che,  soil  experts  recommend  that  each 
head  of  cattle  be  given  15  to  20  acres  to 
graze.  Any  less  would  ruin  the  land. 

With  a  basic  purebred  herd  of  150  head, 
each  requiring  20  acres,  Robinson's  3,000 
acres  which  stretch  four  miles  along  the 
Wyoming  border  near  the  geographic  center 
of  the  United  States,  are  barely  enough. 
The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  says  that 
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the  average  Northern  Plains  cattle  ranch  Is 
about  11,500  acres.  In  the  Southwest  the 
average  land  base  Is  about  18,000  acres. 

Traditionally,  ranches  are  calving  grounds 
for  America's  voracious  beef  appetite.  But  In 
1975,  USDA  estimates  showed  that  they  pro- 
duced less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  43.7  mU- 
lion  calves.  The  rest  came  from  farms  where 
cattle  are  part  of  a  crop-animal  operation 
and  herds  number  less  than  100  head. 

The  people  who  persist  on  the  ranches, 
who  have  not  abandoned  the  beef  market 
for  more  lucrative  wheat  and  corn,  do  so 
because  they  want  to.  And  their  persistence 
is  never  better  tested  than  In  the  winter. 

"There  are  times  when  we're  snowed  in 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  But  you  don't 
have  to  punch  a  clock  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  said  Morris.  "You  do  what  you 
have  to  do.  Livestock  has  to  be  fed.  If  you 
take  care  of  them,  they  take  care  of  you." 

This  winter  has  been  vmusually  cold  but 
dry,  without  the  usual  blizzards  on  the  Sour- 
dough Flats  behind  Robinson's  barns.  Each 
morning,  Kent  trucks  3,000  pounds  of  hay 
to  the  winter  pasture,  a  canyon  filled  with 
ponderosa  pine  and  craggy  shelter.  He  and 
his  hired  hand  break  the  Ice  on  the  stock 
ponds. 

"We've  had  20  below  quite  a  few  nights," 
he  said.  "The  cattle  know  which  side  of  the 
canyon  is  out  of  the  wind.  But  you've  got 
to  Increase  the  feed  when  it's  that  cold  and 
watch  your  water  lines." 

Throughout  the  West,  a  two-year  drought 
appears  to  be  continuing.  There  is  little  snow 
in  the  mountains  for  the  reservoirs  and  none 
on  the  plains.  The  Inevitable  winds  are 
blowing  dirt  instead  of  snow  and  breaking 
off  short  grass. 

When  blizzard  conditions  exist,  the  Rob- 
insons and  others  subsist.  If  the  power  Is 
off,  they  cook  on  a  wood  stove  and  bed  down 
at  dark.  They  have  home  canning,  the  morn- 
ing milk  and  plenty  of  meat  to  keep  them 
going. 

But  many  ranchers  with  school-age  chil- 
dren must  abandon  the  ranch  during  winter 
or  board  their  children  In  town.  Either  the 
schools  are  too  far  away  or  they  teach  only 
through  Junior  high. 

In  many  places,  too,  telephones  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  mail  boxes  can  be  miles 
away.  For  Ken  Sutton,  son  of  an  old  ranch- 
ing clan  in  South  Dakota,  the  only  tele- 
phone system  \uitll  1969  was  an  eight-party 
company  maintained  by  neighboring  ranch- 
ers which  hooked  into  an  intermittent  tribal 
line  on  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

But  while  Sutton  and  others  cope  without 
things  the  rest  of  America  considers  neces- 
sities, he  found  necessary  what  many  con- 
sider a  luxury — a  private  airplane. 

"I  had  an  ah-plane  most  of  the  time  when 
I  was  there,"  said  Sutton,  who  in  1972  turned 
to  more  profitable  wheat  farming.  Sutton 
used  his  90-horsepower  plane  to  pick  up 
parts  in  town,  to  hunt  and  to  check  pastiures. 
One  svimmer  pasture  was  6,400  acres  and  took 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  check  by  air. 

"If  I  rode  a  saddle  horse,  I  probably 
wouldn't  get  home  for  dinner,"  he  said. 

Airplanes  also  allow  ranchers  to  escape 
their  isolation. 

The  image  of  the  land  baron,  the  Jet-set 
rancher,  is  true  of  only  a  minority.  The  aver- 
age rancher  leads  a  quiet  social  life — card 
parties,  barbecues  and  bowling. 

Eight  miles  from  town,  Barbara  Robinson 
says  she  likes  her  life.  "I  don't  feel  Isolated. 
I  don't  miss  anything  other  than  afternoon 
or  morning  coffees  with  the  ladles,  which  I've 
never  been  used  to." 

The  Robinson  chUdren.  11,  13,  and  15,  ride 
a  bus  to  Belle  Pourche  schools,  and  except  for 
their  chores,  have  all  the  interests  of  any 
suburban  child. 
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Ranchers   say   that  ranch   life   Is   Ideally 
suited  to  rearing  children. 

"They  are  not  as  sophisticated  as  city  chil- 
dren, but  they  are  more  mattire,"  said  Mer- 
celyn  Hamilton,  who  runs  a  7,000-acre  spread 
near  Hayes,  S.D.,  with  her  husband.  "They 
do  things  younger  than  most  kids  because 
they  have  to.  They  often  raise  their  own 
cattle,  show  them  at  fairs  and  work  long 
hours." 

"The  kids  have  more  freedom  and  enough 
to  do,"  said  Robinson.  "They  know  what  work 
is,  and  they  never  get  bored.  If  they  do,  I  send 
them  to  the  windbreak  with  a  hoe." 

But  Robinson  and  his  neighbors,  many  also 
second-generation  ranchers,  fear  that  their 
children  may  not  want  to  carry  on  the  fam- 
ily business,  or  be  able  to. 

"We  have  advised  our  kids  to  learn  some- 
thing else,  to  learn  another  trade  and  to 
learn  more  about  business,"  said  Morris.  "I 
think  they  would  all  love  to  come  back  to 
the  ranch.  I  hope  they  can.  But  for  young 
people  to  think  of  nothing  but  this  is  very, 
very  foolish." 

Land  values  and  crippling  estate  taxes  have 
kept  many  young  families  from  ranching. 
The  average  rancher  age  is  inching  upward 
in  South  Dakota,  and  is  now  50.5  years. 

Ranches  bought  after  the  depression  for 
50  cents  an  acre,  or  the  cost  of  delinquent 
taxes,  now  sell  for  $125  per  acre. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  find  a  better  life 
in  the  world  than  being  a  rancher,"  said 
George  Kane,  who  has  been  in  the  business 
for  40  years.  "It  boils  down  to  how  many 
people  can  afford  that  kind  of  life.  It's  prob- 
ably out  of  the  picture  for  most  people.  It 
will  have  to  be  love  and  affection  of  land 
from  one  generation  to  another  or  somebody 
will  have  to  have  a  lot  of  money." 

But  passing  from  father  to  son  can  be 
costly,  and  ranches  sometimes  must  be  sold 
to  pay  inheritance  fees  because  there  is  no 
cash. 

The  Robinsons  live  comfortably,  but  they 
are  not  rich.  Like  most  ranchers,  their  money 
is  on  the  hoof  or  under  pasture. 

"I've  acquired  some  wealth,  but  it  isn't 
liquid,"  said  Robinson.  "A  lot  of  places  are 
well  off,  but  if  you  hit  them  for  $1,000  they'd 
have  to  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow." 

If  Robinson  were  to  cash  it  in,  the  ranch 
he  shares  with  his  father  would  be  worth  $1 
million.  As  Sutton  says.  "It's  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  feel  sorry  when  you're  worth  a  mil- 
lion dollars." 

But  the  cattle  business  has  been  marginal. 
Inflation  has  driven  equipment,  labor  and 
feed  costs  up  and  beef  prices  have  not  kept 
pace.  A  debt  of  $200,000  is  not  unusual  In 
ranch  country. 

"The  profit  margin  is  so  low  that  only  the 
most  efficient  can  survive,"  said  Rod  Horn, 
vice  president  of  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion of  Lemmon,  which  lends  money  to 
ranchers. 

"The  average  investment  for  a  farmer- 
rancher  in  western  South  Dakota  is  three 
times  that  of  the  businessman  on  Main 
Street  ($500,000).  But  his  return  is  down  to 
one  or  two  per  cent,"  said  Horn. 

The  rancher  also  has  fixed  costs  he  didn't 
have  40  years  ago.  "The  ranch  is  modernized, 
there  is  a  monthly  light  bill,"  said  Kane. 
'You  used  to  grow  your  own  vegetables,  you 
had  all  the  things  you  needed  for  self-sup- 
port— milk,  cream  and  butter.  But  this  Isn't 
the  case  anymore.  The  monthly  bills  come  in 
like  any  other  segment  of  the  population. 

"I  can't  see  a  rosy  future  for  the  family 
ranch,"  says  Horn.  "It  will  have  to  be  run  as 
a  business,  not  as  a  way  of  life." 

But  the  rancher,  Morris  says,  "is  the  big- 
gest gambler,  the  hardest  head  in  America. 
He'll  never  give  up." 

Or,  as  one  ranch  wife  put  it,  "we  live  In  a 
big  next-year  country." 
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THE  PAPERWORK  BURDEN: 
ONE  EXAMPLE 


HON.  PAUL  S.  TRIBLE,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  burden  which  Federal 
paperwork  is  now  placing  on  our  econ- 
omy. 

We  have  known  for  years  that  Federal 
paperwork  has  been  an  increasingly 
heavy  nuisance  to  small  business.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  this  nuisance 
now  costs  the  ultimate  consumers  $50 
billion  a  year. 

This  $50  billion  is  made  up  of  millions 
of  forms  filed  out  and  millions  of  man 
houi's  wasted. 

One  of  my  friends  wrote  me  recently, 
telling  me  how  the  paperwork  burden 
forced  his  comjmny  to  drop  out  of  con- 
sideration for  a  small  Grovemment  con- 
tract. The  following  letters  tell  the  story; 
American  International  Rent-a-Car, 

Newport  News,  Va.,  February  11,  1977. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Trible:  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1976,  we  were  the  low  bidders  to 
furnish  government  travelers  2  sub-compact 
automobiles  when  visiting  the  Peninsula 
area  and  3  other  sub-compacts  when  neces- 
sary in  the  Richmond  area.  This  bid  was 
through  General  Services  Administration 
Bid  No.  1FB3PPB6R4088,  and  was  to  begin 
on  March  1,  1977.  During  Christmas  week, 
we  were  visited  by  a  representative  of  GSA 
and  were  not  advised  of  any  problem  with 
the  contract  being  awarded.  On  January  26, 
1977,  at  the  request  of  Ms.  Pomerantz,  the 
contracting  officer,  we  agreed  to  extend  the 
time  limit  of  our  bid  until  April  1,  1977. 

We  have  had  no  further  contact  with 
anyone  from  GSA,  but  did  receive  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  writer  of  the  enclosed 
correspondence  on  February  7,  1977  inquir- 
ing if  we  desired  to  appeal  the  GSA  decision 
to  reject  our  bid.  We  had  not  been  informed 
that  our  bid  had  been  rejected,  but  if  it 
had,  then  we  certainly  did  want  to  appeal. 
On  Wednesday,  February  9,  1977,  we  re- 
ceived the  enclosed  package. 

After  screening  the  information  requested, 
we  decided  that  the  benefit  of  the  GSA 
contract  for  2  sub-compacts  on  the  Peninsula 
and  3  at  Byrd  Airport  could  not  possibly 
outweigh  the  man  hours  necessary  to  report 
everything  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion had  requested. 

I  am  forwarding  this  to  you  only  because 
it  was  one  of  the  things  you  touched  on 
when  you  met  with  us  in  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Peninsula  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

We  are  following  with  interest  your  prog- 
ress in   Congress   and  can  only  say — Keep 
up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  J.  Cross, 

President. 


Small  Business  Administration, 

February  7,  1977. 
Re  Certificate  of  Competency. 
Attention:  R.  J.  Cross. 
R.  Cross,  Inc., 

T/A  American  International  Rent-A-Car, 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Gentlemen:   This  letter  Is  to  advise  you 
that  the  contracting  officer  has  found  your 
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firm  to  be  non-responsible 

procurement.  The  Small 

tratlon    has    been    notified 

stances  so   that  we  may 

pendent  survey  to  consider  ^e 

a  Certificate  of  Competency  (<  IOC) . 
The  COC  program  Is,  In  eqect, 

procedure  available  only  to  a 

concern  whose  bid  for  a 

ment  has  been  found  to  be 

by  the  contracting  agency 

Its  findings  that  the  firm  lacki 
capacity  and/ or  credit  to 

the  contract.  In  an  appeal,  It 

slblllty   of    the   small 

clearly    demonstrate    Its 
sufficient  documentary 

the  time  limit)  to  obtain 
cation  by  the  Small  Business 

The   enclosed  pamphlet 
COC  Program  of  this  Agency 
are  Forms  74,  74A,  74B,  365 
in  applying  for  a  COC.  A  Lis; 
quested   is   attached   which 
assist  you  in  presenting  to  us 
tlon  and  financial  capabilities 
proposed  award. 

Because  of  the  short  time 
SEA  to  process  a  COC  referral 
tlve  that  these  forms  and  Data 
completed  and  the  number  of 
be  submitted  to  reach  the 
the  end  of  this  letter  no  later 
February  15,  1977. 

If  outside  financing  Is  required 
this  proposed  award,  It  Is 
you  contact  your  bank  of 
SBA  District  Office  Immediately 

If  complete  and  acceptable 
umentatlon  are  not  submlttetl 
time  frame  specified,  we  will 
do  not  wish  to  appeal,  and 
officer  will  be  so  notified  In  orde : 
proceed   with   making   an 
questions    regarding    this    CO< 
should    be   directed   to   the 
596/5978. 

Sincerely, 

H.  P.  IflLLXH, 

COC  Specialists. 
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ACTS  OF  BRAVERY  BY  T^O  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J. 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  (JTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  23 


they 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
two  very  imcommon  acts  of 
brought  to  my  attention 
acts  are  unusual  because 
formed  by  an   11 -year-old 
Snell,  and  a  9-year-old  boy, 
son,  both  of  Pairbom,    ,. 
these  yoimg  people  acted  in 
cidents  to  save  the  lives  of 

Violet  Snell's  quick  actior 
lives  of  her  three  sisters  wheji 
through  their  home.  Young 
son  was  courageous  enough 
life  of  his  invalid  aunt  fron 
had  started  by  accident. 

I  am  most  pleased  to 
Recoro  two  articles  from 
(Ohio)     Daily    Herald    ... 
these  two  feats  of  bravery, 
people  have  set  the  glowing 
calm,  intelligent  action  in 
danger,  that  young  and  ol( 
well  to  follow: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Pairbom   (Ohio)   Herald,  Peb.  4, 

1977] 

YourH  Said  Hb  Did  Not  Panic  When  Pirk 

Threatened  His,  His  Invalid  Aunt's  Life 

(By  Margaret  Orube) 
Within  two  weeks.  In  two  Incidents  of  fire, 
two  young  Pairbom  children  have  saved  the 
lives  of  relatives. 

The  latest  happening  occurred  Wednesday 
when  9 -year-old  David  Stlnson  put  out  the 
Qre  at  the  home  of  his  Invalid  aunt,  Elvia  B. 
Robbius,  152  Loretta  ave.  On  Jan.  20,  Violet 
Snell,  H  years  of  age,  saved  the  lives  of  three 
of  her  sisters  when  fire  gutted  their  home  at 
48  Rowland  dr. 

it's  very  unusual  to  have  two  instances 
like  this  within  two  weeks,  commented  Fire 
Chief  Robert  Johnson.  He  said  the  depart- 
ment probably  will  recommend  both  children 
for  an  award. 

At  the  same  time  the  chief  cautioned  any- 
one wearing  a  gown  or  clothing  with  nylou 
content  to  be  extremely  careful  ■irouud  open 
fiame.  'It  only  takes  a  second  to  ignite," 
said  the  chief,  noting  that  a  person  wearing 
a  garment  with  flared  sleeves  can  easily  catch 
the  sleeve  on  fire  simply  by  reaching  over  a 
lit  burner  on  a  range.  "Be  especlaUy  careful 
with  cigarets."  the  chief  added. 

He  also  recommended  that  people  know 
what  to  do  when  a  persons  clothing  has 
caught  on  fire.  "Put  the  individual  on  the 
floor,  throw  a  blanket  or  anything  over  them 
and  roll  them  to  smother  the  fiame,"  he  said. 
David,  a  third  grade  student  at  South 
elementary  school,  was  visiting  his  aunt,  a 
semi-invalid,  when  the  fire  occurred  at  her 
residence. 

She  was  trying  to  light  a  fondue  pot,  David 
said,  with  a  piece  of  paper  towel.  He  said  the 
pot  was  heated  with  canned  heat.  She 
couldn't  get  it  lit  so  she  pulled  the  paper 
towel  out  and  another  piece  of  paper 
towel  nearby  caught  fire.  It  fell  on  the  fioor 
catching  a  rug  on  fire,  a  mat  on  the  chair, 
then  Mrs.  Robblns'  gown. 

"She  told  me  to  move  the  table  out  of  the 
way  and  I  dragged  her  out  of  the  chair,  laid 
her  on  the  floor.  She  told  me  to  go  out  and 
yell  'fire.'  I  did  but  no  one  would  answer. 
"She  told  me  to  get  a  bucket.  There  was 
no  bucket  so  I  took  the  trash  out  of  the 
trash  can  and  filled  It  full  of  water.  We 
called  the  fire  department  and  I  started  to 
put  out  the  fire.  It  was  out  by  the  time  the 
fire  department  came.  They  got  all  the  smoke 
out  of  the  house." 

Mrs.  Robblns  is  In  Miami  Valley  hospital 
with  second  and  third  degree  bums  on  a 
leg  and  thigh.  Firemen  at  the  scene  gave 
her  first  aid  and  then  transported  her  first 
to  the  Air  Force  medical  center,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  and  later  to  Miami  Valley 
hospital  where  she  remains  In  fair  condition 
today. 

Firemen  say  she  could  have  been  fatally 
burned  If  It  had  not  been  for  her  nephew 
who  said  he  didn't  panic.  Firemen  also  said 
because  of  her  disability,  had  she  been  alone, 
she  probably  would  have  died  In  the  fire. 

Asked   how   he   felt  about  being  able   to 
save  someone,  David,  the  youngest  of  four 
Stlnson  brothers,  said: 
"I  feel  proud  of  myself." 

[From  the  Pairbom  (Ohio)  Dally  Herald, 
Peb.  3,  1977] 
Youth  Saves  Life  of  Invalid  Atjnt 
A  nine-year-old  boy  was  credited  with  sav- 
ing the  life  of  his   Invalid  aunt  after  her 
clothing  caught  fire  late  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

The  boy,  David  Stlnson,  was  visiting  his 
aunt,  Alvea  Robblns.  152  Loretta  ave.  It  was 
reported  she  attempted  to  light  a  fondue 
with  a  piece  of  paper  towelling  and  the 
paper  fell  Into  a  waste  basket  starting  It 
on  fire. 
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Ms.  Robblns,  who  Is  confined  to  crutches, 
came  too  close  to  the  blaze  and  her  gowri 
caught  fire.  She  reportedly  fell  to  the  floor 
and  her  nephew  grabbed  a  pan  of  water 
dousing  her  burning  clothing  and  also  the 
flre  In  the  waste  basket. 

In  the  meantime  the  flre  department  was 
caUed  and  arrived  at  the  apartment  at  5:56 
pjn.  They  had  been  Informed  a  woman  was 
trapped  In  the  burning  building. 

When  they  arrived  they  found  the  flre 
extinguished  and  Ms.  Robblns  suffering  from 
severe  burns.  She  was  given  flrst  aid  by  the 
Pairbom  rescue  squad  and  taken  to  Air 
Force  medical  center,  Wright- Patterson  AFB 
and  later  transferred  to  Miami  Valley  hos- 
pital where  she  was  reported  In  fair  condition 
today. 

Firemen  at  the  scene  said  she  could  have 
been  fatally  burned  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  quick  action  of  her  nephew.  Because  of 
her  dlsabUlty  if  she  had  been  alone  she 
would  probably  have  died  In  the  resiiltlng 

After  the  apartment  flre  was  secured  and 
Ms.  Robblns  taken  to  the  hospital,  Falrborn 
police  cared  for  the  yotmgster  until  his  par- 
ents came  to  pick  him  up  and  take  him 
home. 


CAUTION  IN  ZAIRE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Carter  administration  announced 
that  it  had  sent  an  emergency  airlift  of 
military  and  medical  supplies  to  Zaire 
to  help  it  repel  apparent  military  thrusts 
by  Angolan-based  forces. 

Administration  officials  contend  that 
these  shipments  are  of  moderate  size 
and  consist  only  of  supplies  "already  In 
the  pipeline"  as  part  of  the  $30  million 
in  American  military  aid  Zaire  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  this  year. 

These  statements  notwithstanding  I 
will  have  grave  doubts  about  these  ac- 
tions. When  one  considers  the  "worst 
case"  outcome  of  our  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  Zaire's  border  war,  visions  of 
another  Vietnam  keep  coming  to  mind. 
President  Carter  must  proceed  cau- 
tiously here.  He  has  not  consulted  as 
fully  with  the  Congress  about  his  actions 
as  I  would  have  hoped.  Certainly  any  ac- 
tion, other  than  expediting  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  to  Zaire,  should  not  be 
taken  without  full,  frank,  and  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention   the  following  two   editorials 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post' 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16, 1977] 

Why  Zaire? 
True,  Zah-e  Is  one  of  Africa's  largest  and 
most  populous  and  relatively  most  moderate 
states  and  It's  been  more  friendly  than  not 
to  American  political  and  economic  interests 
for  nearly  two  decades.  Tme,  it  deepened  Its 
claim  on  Washington  by  lending  Itself  to  the 
previous  administration's  secret  Involvement 
aborted  when  revealed,  In  the  Angolan  civil 
war.  True  (or  so  it  appears)  It's  In  some 
trouble  at  the  moment  now  that  Angola, 
tasting  revenge,  seems  to  be  sponsoring  at- 
tacks on  the  old  Katanga  part  of  Zaire  (the 
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former  Congo)  by  separatlst-mlnded  Ka- 
tangese.  And,  true.  It's  better  that  the  new 
administration  shoiild  send  emergency  mili- 
tary aid  openly  rather  than  again  go  down 
the  CIA  path.  Two  planeloads  of  military 
gear  were  dispatched  yesterday. 

It's  still  a  highly  dubious  proposition  for 
the  United  States  to  deepen  Its  Involvement 
In  the  murk  of  Zaire  In  the  way  that  It  has. 
President  Mobutu  Is  not  exactly  what  you'd 
call  Jimmy  Carter's  type  of  foreign  leader. 
He  runs  a  crude  police  state  of  which  the 
State  Department,  looking  for  a  sliver  lin- 
ing, has  Just  said  in  Its  human  rights  report, 
"Generally,  however,  after  interrogation 
non-polltlcal  prisoners  are  not  subject  to 
repeated  beatings."  The  United  States  pro- 
fesses not  to  know  what  kind  of  soup  Zaire 
Is  really  In,  whether  Cubans  are  training  the 
Angolan  mercenaries,  or  flnanclng  them,  or 
merely  offering  moral  support;  or  whether 
the  emergency  American  military  aid  thus 
far  sent  or  contemplated  will  do  Its  Intended 
job.  There  Is  an  open-ended  quality  to  Zaire's 
predicament — Its  long-developing  economic 
predicament  as  well  as  Its  newly  developing 
political  one — and  It  raises  the  question  of 
whether  Zaire  Is  for  the  United  States  still 
a  good  bet.  We  have  had  unhappy  experiences 
with  open-ended  Involvements  of  which  Viet- 
nam, of  course,  Is  Exhibit  A. 

The  larger  issue  Is  how  the  United  States 
Intends  to  treat  the  disputes  among  black 
states  which  are  endemic  on  the  African  con- 
tinent. This  is  the  flrst  one  to  explode  since 
Jimmy  Carter  became  Pre.'^ldent — hideed.  It  Is 
the  flrst  foreign  military  conflict  of  any  kind 
In  which  he  has  Involved  the  United  States — 
and  people  are  naturally  looking  at  his  policy 
for  what  precedents  It  may  hold.  We  find  his 
approach  troubling.  He  has  not  explained  tl:e 
contlnguencles  or  stakes  which  require  such 
an  abrupt  American  response,  nor  the  risks  of 
delay.  He  has  not  Indicated  that  the  United 
States  Is  moving  by  diplomatic  means,  say. 
by  appealing  to  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  or  even  to  the  United  Nations,  to  seek 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute.  He  came 
to  the  White  House  promising  to  shoulder 
more  responsibility  for  Africa's  and  the  de- 
veloping world's  economic  welfare.  It  Is  odd 
to  see  him  reacting  to  his  first  challenge  in 
the  pattern  of  the  previous  administration: 
hustling  more  security  assistance  to  a  lone- 
time  client  state  which  may  or  may  not  be 
under  Cuban  guns.  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Carter 
slow  down  and  say  what  his  policy  Is  and 
where  he  thinks  It  will  fetch  us  up. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18,  1977] 
Why  Zaire?   (11) 

Why  Zaire?  We  asked  on  Wednesday.  The 
moment  seemed  right,  since  Secretary  of 
State  Vance  was  going  up  to  the  Hill  that 
very  day  to  explain  why  the  administration 
had  suddenly  rushed  two  planes  full  of  mili- 
tary gear  to  that  jltterj'  African  nation.  But, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  he  didn't  really  explain 
it  at  all.  Breaking  Into  the  old  Foggy  Bottom 
mumble,  he  merely  asserted  that  if  the 
Katanga  soldiers  who've  crossed  from  Ai'.gola 
Into  Zaire  succeeded  in  threatening  the  cop- 
per mines,  Zaire's  stability  would  be  Im- 
periled. He  provided  no  serious  rationale  at 
all  for  why  the  stability  of  Zaire  is  of  such 
Importance  to  the  United  States  that  the 
administration  should  Ignore  its  own  pro- 
fessed concern  for  human  rights  (Zaire  is  a 
real  loser  in  that  department),  identify  itself 
with  one  of  Africa's  more  corrupt  and  inef- 
fective governments,  and  accept  an  involve- 
ment in  a  dispute  with  such  a  raw.  ragged, 
runny  look  to  It.  The  stability  of  Zaire:  is 
that  what  the  Carter  administration's  brave 
new  African  policy  means?  Shades  of  John 
Foster  Dulles.  Dean  Rusk,  Henry  Kissinger 
and  the  whole  balance-of -power  gang. 

If  Secretary  Vance's  performance  on  Zaire 
was  dlsmil,  however,  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  (Committee   was  appalling. 
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Where  are  the  no's  of  yester-year?  What  hap- 
pened to  those  vigilant  tigers  supposedly  so 
ready  to  ensure  that  executive  power  is  wise- 
ly and  well  used?  Lapping  cream  out  of  the 
administration's  saucer,  that's  what.  Aside 
from  some  sharp  questions  by  Rep.  Don  Bon- 
ker  (D-Wash.) — questions  which  Mr.  Vance 
slipped  by — the  rest  of  the  committee  simply 
Ignored  Its  responsibility  to  check  on  what  Is 
after  all  the  Carter  administration's  first 
brush  with  a  foreign  flreflght.  It  was  enough 
to  make  you  wonder  where  Congress  had  been 
for  the  past  10  or  20  years. 

No,  we  do  not  think  that  Zah-e  Is  "an- 
other Vietnam."  But  we  do  think  that  the 
administration  has  reacted  rashly  and  re- 
flexively  to  an  old  client's  dubious  appeal  for 
emergency  aid.  Is  Angola,  in  helping  a  dis- 
sident group  launch  forays  Into  Zaire,  doing 
anything  that  Zaire  has  not  done  recently. 
and  may  even  still  be  doing,  to  Angola?  Can- 
not a  way  be  sought — in  particular,  by 
Zaire's  European  or  other  African  friends — 
to  tame  by  diplomitlc  means  the  running  dis- 
pute between  Angola  and  Zaire?  Are  the 
United  States'  accumulated  obligations  to 
Zaire  so  overwhelming  that  the  administra- 
tion could  not  briefly  pause  to  see  what  else 
might  be  done?  At  the  least,  could  not  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  deigned  to  spell  out 
the  considerations  which  seemed  to  him  to 
make  it  necessary  to  fly  to  President  Mobutu's 
aid?  This  is  the  Carter  administration,  isn't 
It? 


SELLING    ARMS    TO    THE    ENEMY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some- 
time I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  high  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union — especially  computer 
technology.  During  the  last  4  years  some 
of  the  best  analyses  of  this  technology 
transfer  have  been  done  by  Miles  Cos- 
tick.  His  latest  study  entitled  "United 
States-Soviet  Computer  Capabilities"  is 
scheduled  for  publication  in  the  spring 
of  1977  by  the  Georgetown  University 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies. 

The  March  1977  issue  of  Conservative 
Digest  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Cos- 
tick  which  highlights  the  issue  of  U.S. 
computer  sales  to  Russia  and  outlines 
the  dire  consequences.  I  would  like  to 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues  in 
Congress : 
[Prom  Conservative  Digest.  March   1977 1 
Selling  Arms  to  the  Enemy 
(By  MUes  Costick) 
During  the  last  four  years  American  com- 
panies have  sold  the  Soviet  Union  more  than 
$300   million  worth  of  advanced  computer 
equipment— material  crucial  to  modernizing 
the  Soviet  military  machine. 

The  giants  of  our  comnuter  Industry — 
including  Control  Data,  IBM,  Sperry-Rand 
and  General  Electric — have  sent  Russia  and 
East  Europe  computers,  nerlpheral  equip- 
ment, software  and  manufacturing  know- 
how,  and  have  even  built  computer  com- 
ponent plants  for  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
And  a  major  new  deal  that  will  further 
erode  U.S.  security  Is  in  the  works.  Late  last 
year  Control  Data  received  permission  from 
the  National  Security  Council,  after  Inter- 
vention by  Henry  Kissinger,  to  sell  very  so- 
phisticated computers  to  America's  two  big- 
gest enemies. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  receive  the  Cyber 
7300,  a   large  scientific   computer  Ideal  for 
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military  applications  and  about  16  years 
ahead  of  current  Soviet  computer  capabil- 
ity. 

And  Communist  China  (WlU  acquire  the 
Cyber  172,  used  in  the  U.S.  for  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  nuclear  weapons  calculations, 
and  large  phase-array  radar  systems  that 
track  ICBMs. 

Computers  are  essential  to  modern  war- 
fare. Computers  themselves  are  used  for  both 
navigation  and  weapons  guidance  in  modem 
missiles,  aircraft,  tanks,  high-performance 
satellite-based  surveillance  systems,  ABM 
defense  systems  and  submarines. 

And  without  computers  modern  weapons 
systems  could  not  be  built.  Integrated, 
tested,  deployed,  kept  combat-ready  or 
operated. 

All  technologies  revolutionizing  warfare, 
such  as  glros,  lasers,  avionics,  nucleonics, 
propulsion  and  computers  themselves,  are 
dependent  on  computers. 

For  example,  the  world's  most  advanced 
computers  (ILLIAC  IV,  CDC  STAR-100, 
Texas  Instruments'  ASC  and  Ooodyear's 
STARAN  rV)  were  built  with  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral large  computers. 

In  short,  today's  emerging  technologies  are 
as  dependent  on  computers  as  the  technol- 
ogies of  the  flrst  Industrial  revolution  were 
dependent  on  energy. 

In  the  present  era  of  technological  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  enjoys  now  and  Is  expected  to  main- 
tain a  10  to  12  year  advantage  in  computer 
technology,  provided  there  are  no  lU-con- 
sldered  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
communist  countries. 

henbt  said  yes 

Computer  technology  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  almost  totally  dependent  on  Western  im- 
ports, and  there  are  several  significant  fea- 
tures of  Western  computer  technology  that 
the  Soviets  have  failed  thus  far  to  acquire. 

The  first  Is  mass  production  of  high- 
quality  computer  components,  subsystems, 
and  systems.  The  second  Is  reliability  engi- 
neering and  quality  control.  The  third  is  the 
creative  dynamism  characteristic  of  the 
Western  computer  scene. 

The  fourth  is  computer  software:  Soviet 
software  today  Is  no  further  advanced  than 
Western  software  was  In  1960.  However  In- 
teresting Soviet  work  on  the  theory  of  auto- 
matic programing  may  be.  It  has  not  led  to 
software  that  economizes  programing  time 
and  makes  computers  more  accessible  to 
users. 

The  flfth  area  of  weakness  In  Soviet  com- 
puters is  memory  storage,  both  Internal  and 
external.  Even  the  most  advanced  computers 
produced  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Ger- 
many have  acute  memory  problems. 

The  Soviets  are  making  every  effort  to  close 
these  gaps  by  buying  them  from  us.  And  they 
have  scored  notable  successes  with  this 
strategy.  (They  also  continue  to  steal  or  il- 
licitly buy  secrets  from  private  citizens.) 

Control  Data  has  been  one  of  the  Soviets' 
richest  sources.  The  company  recently  agreed 
to  develop  jointly  with  Moscow  the  next  gen- 
eration of  larger  highspeed  computers,  the 
Cyber  series,  and  to  build  a  plant  that  can 
manufacture  them. 

The  Cybers  are  high-speed,  large-volume 
sclentiflc  computers,  suitable  for  military 
and  mtelllgence  operations.  Only  12  such  In- 
stallations exist  In  the  world,  and  they  belong 
to  such  organizations  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  NASA  and 
the  National  Security  Agency. 

This  Control  Data-Soviet  venture  would 
create  a  serlovis  competitor  for  U.S.  computer 
sales  overseas  and  would  sharply  upgrade 
Soviet  military  potential.  American  sources 
In  Moscow  put  the  agreement's  ultimate 
worth  at  more  than  $600  million. 

In  the  last  dozen  years  Control  Data  has 
sold  communist  countries  about  40  computer 
systems,  and  has  established  a  Joint  opera- 
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tlon  with  Romania,  which  It 
Ing  to  produce  peripheral 
grated  circuits  and  software 
The  company's  strategy  is 
share  of  the  communist  bloc 
ket,   and,   in  combination 

computer  producers,  to 

of  the  developing  countries 

And  Control  Data  has  an  _„ 
Ing  to  manufacture  100-megab 
units  In  the  Soviet  Union 
slderably  enhance  Soviet 
ties. 

The  granddaddy  of  compulJer 
IBM,  has  frequently  sold  advanced 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  _„ 
the  USSR  what  Is  believed  to 
Industrial  computer  In  the  wc^ld 
the  Kama  River  truck  plant 
sold  Hungary'  the  advanced  _ 

This  sale,  which  required  th 
proval  of  Kissinger,  violated 
that  the  computer  was  more 
the   buyer   required,    was   un 
East,   and   could   be  copied   or 
military  purposes. 

IBM  has  several  other 
orders  from  the  Soviet  Union 
triplex  36065  computer  system 
traffic    control,    which    would 
military  uses. 

Other  firms  selling  compute 
know-how   or   manufacturing 
the  Soviet  bloc  include  Singer 
and  Willi  Passer. 

While  America  would  never 
complex  military  technology 
Soviet   Union,    we   have   enteri 
merclal  and  scientific  agreemeni  s 
the  same  effect. 

As  former  Deputy  Defense  „,. 
11am  Clements  has  said,   "Thei 
some  significant  losses  of 
ogy   to   the   communist   u„ 
larly  In  electronic  and  very  exat;lc 
cated  machine  tools." 

And  Britain's  NATO  envoy, 
lick,   recently  stated.  "Clearly 
amiss  when  the  Soviet  Union's  „ 
Ing   military   machine   continues 
speed  and  strength,  while  its 
creaslngly  dependent  on 

Yet  six  high-technology  trade 
have  warned  Congress  against 
Department  of  Defense  to 
of  strategic  technologies. 

"In  a  civilian  government  - 
the  control  and  administration  .. 
apart  from  the  military,"  recent:  y 
Peter  F.  McCloskey,  president  it 
puter  and  Business  Equlpmen ; 
turers'  Association. 

Control  Data's  William  Norrls 
bluntly,  "Our  biggest  problem 
vlets.  It's  the  damn  Defense 
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WHAT  CAN  TOTT  DO 

If  you  believe  that  Control 
tlon  and  other  U.S.  companies  sl^uld 
allowed  to  sell  advanced  compu 
ogy  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  other 
countries,  write  President  Jlmmj 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C 
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RATING  SOVIET 
POWER? 
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Wednesday,  March  23.  1977 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  J  peaker.  in 
large  part,  the  basic  measure  of  a  na- 
tion's fighting  capability  is  he  talent 
and  dedication  of  its  fighting  nen.  I  am 
privileged  today  to  continue  my  "Bal- 
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ance(s)   of  Power"  series  begun  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  focusing  on  the  man- 
power requirements  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Col.  William  P.  Scott,  writing  for  Air 
Force  magazine  in  April  1974,  notes  that 

"in  a  protracted  conventional  conflict 

manpower  could  well  be  the  decisive  ele- 
ment when  a  rough  parity  in  weapons 
exists."  Colonel  Scott  provides  a  number 
of  insights  into  Soviet  training,  the  in- 
teraction of  Soviet  miUtary  and  nonmlli- 
tary  training  organizations,  as  well  as  a 
glimpse  at  the  realistic  figures  of  Soviet 
military  manpower  capabilities.   While 
the  generaUy  accepted  figure  is  about  3V2 
million  troops,  this  figure  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  large  number  of  KGB 
troops  and  border  patrols  who  are  only 
by  the  most  stringent  definition,  "para- 
military." While  it  is  true  that  they  per- 
form functions  which  in  large  part  do 
not  exist  in  Western  democracies — for 
example,  massive  border  guard  detach- 
ments for  concentration  camp  guards 

the  fact  remains  that  they  are  trained 
troops  available  for  combat  should  the 
need  arise. 

Colonel  Scott's  assessment  is  not  com- 
forting; it  is  sobering.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  my  previous  statement  on  U.S.  man- 
power, our  standing  Army  has  declined 
to  a  point  where  the  775.000  men  pres- 
ently in  the  U.S.  Army  represents  the 
lowest  number  of  Army  personnel  on 
active  duty  since  the  dark,  prewar  days 
of  1940. 

Colonel  Scott's  article  follows: 
Are  We  Underhatino  Sovnrr  Mn,rrARY 
Manpower? 
During  the  past  six  months,  the  media 
have   given   much    time   and   space   to   the 
rapidly  Increasing  quality  and  quantity  of 
Soviet  weapons.  There  has  been  abundant 
comment  on  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schleslnger's  August  1973  revelation  of  four 
new  Soviet  ICBMs.  Millions  of  words  have 
been  spent  on  the  October  Middle  East  war 
which  demonstrated  both  the  sophistication 
of  several  Soviet  conventional  weapons  that 
had  not  been  used  previously  In  combat  and 
the    USSR's    ability    to    provide    enormous 
quantities  of  weapons  to  Its  client  states 
Hardware   Is  one  part— a  very  Important 
one— of  a  nation's  military  strength.  Another 
essential  Is  manpower.  Beyond    gross  man- 
power figures  announced  by  the  USSR,  little 
has  been  published  In  this  country  about 
the  size,  recruitment,  training,  and  service 
commitments  of  Soviet  military  manpower 
Much  of  what  has  appeared  Is  Inaccurate 
Incomplete,  or  both. 

In  a  protracted  conventional  conflict — or 
In  a  general  nuclear  war  as  envisioned  by 
Soviet  military  writers— manpower  could 
well  be  the  decisive  element  when  a  rough 
parity  in  weapons  exists.  Today,  In  many 
Important  categories  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weapons,  the  US  Is  In  a  position  of 
numerical— and  in  some  cases  also  of  quali- 
tative—inferiority to  the  USSR.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  size 
and  quality  of  the  USSR's  pool  of  trained 
military  people.  This  Is  especially  true  today 
as  pressure  for  further  reduction  of  US  troop 
strength  continues,  as  uncertainty  over  our 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  capable  young 
people  in  an  all-volunteer  force  mounts  and 
as  negotiations  for  force  reductions  In  Europe 
proceed.  *^ 


comparable  to  our  Department  of  Defense, 
are  five  separate  services:  Strategic  Rocket 
Forces.  Ground  Forces.  Troops  of  National 
PVO  (aerospace  defense),  Air  Forces,  and 
Navy.  The  strength  of  these  forces  Is  given  by 
a  number  of  analysts  as  3,425,000.  There  Is 
an  undisclosed  number  of  other  troops,  such 
as  those  In  civil  defense  and  In  mUltary  con- 
struction which  are  separate  entitles  imder 
the  Ministry  of  Defense. 

In  addition  to  Ministry  of  Defense  orga- 
nizations are  additional  forces  that  are 
usually  referred  to  by  Western  writers  as 
"paramilitary."  They  are  units  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  State  Security  (KGB)  and  of  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  (MVD)  The 
former  Include  the  Border  Guards  and  other 
specialized  units,  reported  to  number  about 
125,000.  MVD  troops  are  a  backup  for  the 
regular  police  force  that  maintains  order 
throughout  the  USSR  and  are  said  to  have  a 
strength  of  175,000.  By  Soviet  law,  both  are 
part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  USSR 

Only  by  the  most  general  interpretation  of 
the  term  can  KGB  and  MVD  troops  be  con- 
sidered "paramilitary."  They  are  equipped 
with  tanks,  armed  vehicles,  and  in  some 
cases  aircraft  and  helicopters.  The  KGB  has 
its  own  Navy.  The  1969  battle  between  Soviet 
and  Chinese  forces  on  Damanskly  Island  was 
fought  by  KGB  troops— not  by  those  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense. 

The  period  of  obligatory  service  Is  two 
years  for  those  serving  in  the  Strategic  Rock- 
l\  mr°^P».°IP"'"*  ^°"=*^'  '^'■ooPS  Of  Natlon- 
fi  S.-r^^''  ^°'"'=^^'  ^'^^  *"•  »™  of  the  Navy, 
the  MVD.  and  ground  units  of  the  Border 
Guard.  Service  In  the  Navy,  excepting  its  air 
arm.  and  the  naval  units  of  the  Border 
Guard  Is  three  years.  Service  in  the  special- 
ized troops  Of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  prob- 

r.on,lL  °,  ''^tr-.  ^""^^  """^  y«"  °f  service  is 
required  of  certain  categories  of  males  with 
nleher  education. 

These  periods  of  obligatory  service,  which 
seem  unreasonably  short  in  an  age  of  sophis- 
ticated weapons,  are  compensated  for  by  an 

tw°'"nfKP'",?r*'"  °'  premllltary  training 
that  win  be  discussed  later. 


organization  of  soviet  armed  forces 
In  order  to  assess  the  active-duty  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  entire  mUltary  estab- 
lishment, It  Is  first  necessary  to  examine  how 
Soviet  forces  are  organized. 
Under   the   Ministry   of  Defense,   roughly 


SOME     INSIGHTS     ON     ACTUAL     STRENGTH 

Under  Soviet  law.  "Information  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  armed  forces,  their  num- 
ber, location,  combat  caoablllty,  armaments 
equipment,  combat  training',  the  moral /poli- 
tical status  of  troops,  their  material  and  fi- 
nancial support  is  a  mUltary  secret."  Accora- 

JZ,  ^  ,^  ^^  ^''^'^-  ""  «^»t»  on  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  used  durlntj  the  SALT  I  nego- 
tiations was  provided  by  the  United  States 
Hence,  the  number  of  Soviet  youths  called  up 
!tr„.  i[T  '""^^''  "°*^ersal  military  service 
(which  bepan  in  1939  and  was  not  terminated 
after  World  War  H),  as  well  as  the  total 
strength  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  has 
never  been  revealed. 

T^e  number  of  males  reaching  military  age 
in  the  Soviet  Union  h8.s  varied  widely  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years.  This  variation  may 
have  Impacted  upon  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
forces,  and  the  length  of  service  demanded 
of  the  recruits.  It  Is  estimated  that  in  1957 
o  «n"„T'^''  °^  eighteen-year-old  males  was 
2.380,000.  For  a  five-year  period,  this  num- 
ber showed  a  steady  decline,  reaching  a  low 
of  917,000  In   1962— the  year  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  With  20,000,000  deaths  attrib- 
uted to  World  War  II,  and  with  mUllons  of 
men  at  the  front,  few  babies  were  conceived 
in  1944  and  1945.  Khrushchev's  emphasis  on 
nuclear  weaponry  in  the  earlv  1960s  may  have 
been  in  part  an  effort  to  compensate  for  his 
lack  of  military  manpower.  The  decline  In 
youth  of  military  age  which  had  started  In 
1957,  was  not  recouped  until  1973,  at  which 
time  the  number  was  estimated  at  2,383,000. 
It  is  not  known  what  percentage  of  Soviet 
males  are  excused  from  military  service  for 
physical  and  other  reasons.  Age  of  parents 
number  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
other  reasons  may  defer  mUltary  service  untU 
age  twenty-seven,  after  which  the  Individual 
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is  excused.  A  number  of  people  who  have 
spent  considerable  time  In  the  Soviet  envi- 
ronment suggest  that  fewer  than  thirty  per- 
cent of  Soviet  youths  are  exempt  from  mili- 
tary training.  If  this  is  approximately  cor- 
rect— and  It  may  be  conservative — then  as 
many  as  3,300,000  conscripts  may  be  In  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  at  any  one  time.  When 
this  figure  is  combined  with  the  ofQcers,  war- 
rant officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
the  recruits  who  have  volunteered  for  addi- 
tional service,  the  size  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  may  well  be  more  than  4,500.000. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  KGB  and 
MVD  forces  also  are  larger  than  usually 
reported.  Some  sources  place  the  strength  of 
the  KGB  at  about  500.000.  When  the  size  of 
the  Border  Guards  districts  Is  taken  into 
consideration,  together  with  the  tension 
along  the  Chinese  border,  a  strength  of  175,- 
000  troops  appears  wide  of  the  mark.  It  also 
.seems  likely  that  MVD  troop  strength  Is 
closer  to  275.000  than  to  the  125,000  with 
which  they  generally  are  credited.  A  force 
larger  than  that  would  be  needed  Just  to 
guard  and  supervise  the  estimated  2,000,000 
Soviet  citizens  who  are  In  labor  camps. 

LEADERSHIP    IN    THE    SOVIET    ARMED    FORCES 

Critics  of  the  mUltary  In  the  United  States 
often  point  to  the  number  of  officers  in  our 
own  armed  forces,  especially  in  the  senior 
ranks.  In  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  the  of- 
ficer strength  may  be  more  than  double 
that  foimd  in  the  United  States. 

An  indication  of  the  Soviet  officer  strength 
is  reflected  in  their  military  school  system. 
There  are  seventeen  Soviet  military  acad- 
emies that  correspond  roughly  to  our  war 
colleges  and  staff  colleges.  These  academies 
generally  are  headed  by  marshals  or  four- 
star  generals.  By  regulation,  an  academy 
head  is  at  the  same  rank  level  as  the 
commander  of  a  military  district  or  fleet. 
Also,  by  regulation,  heads  of  departments 
within  the  academies  are  general  officers. 
Buildings  and  grounds  of  these  academies 
are  Impressive.  Course  length  at  most  acad- 
emies is  three  years — considerably  different 
from  the  much  shorter  courses  at  war  col- 
leges in  this  country. 

There  are  104  known  "higher  military 
schools"  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  rough- 
ly the  equivalent  of  the  military  academies 
in  the  United  States.  Insofar  as  Is  known,  all 
of  the  schools  are  commanded  by  general 
or  flag  officers.  Age  of  entry  Is  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one.  After  a  four-year 
course  (except  for  five  years  at  certain  naval 
schools) ,  graduates  receive  engineering  or 
equivalent  degrees  and  are  commissioned 
as  lieutenants.  Judging  from  the  outside 
appearance  of  these  schools  their  student 
body  would  appear  to  be  between  500  and 
1 ,000. 

In  addition,  there  are  twenty-two  other 
"military  schools,"  with  student  entry  also 
between  ages  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  and 
which  provide  three-year  courses.  Graduates 
are  commissioned  as  lieutenants  and  receive 
technical  degrees. 

Assuming  an  average  student  enrollment 
of  700  at  the  higher  military  schools  and 
military  schools,  this  total  student  body 
would  be  In  excess  of  88,000. 

The  Soviet  officer  educational  program  in- 
cludes a  study  area  that  is  seldom  found  in 
the  United  States — that  of  military  science. 
Hundreds  of  officers  hold  this  degree  at  the 
candidate  level,  a  degree  corresponding  ap- 
proximately to  our  Ph.D.  A  considerable 
number  of  officers  are  doctors  of  military 
science.  The  doctorate  In  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  awarded  only  after  an  individual  is  a 
recognized  authority  in  his  field  and  has  de- 
fended a  dissertation.  Among  the  senior  offi- 
cers holding  this  degree  are  Chief  Marshal 
of  Tank  Troops  P.  A.  Rotmlstrov  and  Marshal 
of  Aviation  G.  V.  Zlmln. 

Training  and  morale  among  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  appear  excellent.  In  particular, 
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those  troops  assigned  to  the  Soviet  "Groups 
of  Forces"  in  Germany  and  other  Eastern 
European  nations  present  a  combat-ready 
appearance,  as  do  the  troops  in  Khabarovsk, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Far  Eastern  MUltary 
District.  In  contrast,  many  of  the  construc- 
tion troops  appear  as  laborers  in  military 
uniform. 

SOVIET    RESERVISTS 

The  Soviet  armed  forces  are  backed  up  by 
a  reserve  system  that  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  United  States.  When  an  Individual  fin- 
ishes his  universal  mUltary  service  he  Is  "dis- 
charged into  the  reserves."  He  remains  in  the 
first  category  of  reserves  until  age  thirty- 
five,  the  second  category  until  age  forty-five, 
and  the  third  until  age  fifty.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  there  are  at  least  11,000,000  male  re- 
.servlsts  under  thirty  who  have  had  military 
training,  and  additional  millions  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  age  categories.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  figure  of  3,000,000  reserves  that 
is  often  reported. 

One  purpose  of  the  massive  Soviet  officer 
strength  discussed  earlier  is  to  man  the 
cadres  from  which  new  units  could  be 
formed  by  mobilization  of  the  reserves.  So- 
viet jnilitary  spokesmen  emphasize  that 
their  entire  military  structure  is  designed 
around  the  cadre  system.  Throughout  the 
entire  Soviet  Union  there  are  military  com- 
missariat offices,  which  keep  detailed  rec- 
ords for  each  area  of  all  personnel  and 
equipment  that  have  a  mobilization  poten- 
tial. Even  bicycles  are  Included.  As  a  result 
of  this  organizational  structure,  combined 
with  a  highly  disciplined  and  control  so- 
ciety, the  size  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
probably  could  be  doubled  in  less  than  two 
weeks. 

There  is  a  great  difference  In  the  training 
and  use  of  Soviet  and  US  reserve  forces.  For 
example,  prior  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  a  number  of  Soviet- 
ologists thought  that  the  shortage  of  mili- 
tary transport  organic  to  each  division  would 
limit  the  offensive  capability  of  the  Soviet 
forces.  What  was  not  realized  at  the  time 
was  that  trucks  and  other  vehicles  used  In 
the  Soviet  civilian  economy  have  specific 
mobilization  assignments.  Also,  selected 
drivers  in  the  military  reserve  are  assigned 
to  specific  trucks. 

Certain  categories  of  reserves  were  called 
up  for  maneuvers  in  the  summer  of  1968, 
along  with  vehicles.  As  they  were  withdraw- 
ing from  their  maneuver  area  In  Poland,  a 
change  In  the  order  of  march  was  given, 
which  took  them  into  Czechoslovakia,  com- 
pletely surprising  the  West.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  force  was  moved  by  trucks  that, 
a  few  weeks  earlier,  might  have  been  haul- 
ing bricks  for  the  construction  of  a  new  In- 
tourist  hotel  in  Kiev. 

PREMILITARY    TRAINING 

As  suggested  earlier,  two  years  is  an  in- 
sufficient time  in  which  to  take  a  recruit 
from  basic  training  to  the  mastery  of  sophis- 
ticated weapon  systems.  Accordingly,  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  provided  a  compre- 
hensive premllltary  training  program,  de- 
signed to  assist  the  recruit  In  becoming  ef- 
fective as  a  soldier  in  a  minimum  period  of 
time. 

•Bringing  up  a  future  soldier  begins.  If 
you  please,  with  chUdhood,"  according  to  a 
recent  Soviet  military  journal.  Children's 
books,  glorifying  war  and  mUltary  life,  and 
attractively  Ulustrated  are  sold  at  extremely 
low  prices.  Another  Soviet  spokesman  wrote 
that  "the  formation  of  a  soldier  .  .  .  begins 
at  the  first  signs  of  maturity,  during  the 
time  of  adolescent  dreams." 

Twenty-five  million  Soviet  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  are 
members  of  the  Pioneers,  a  Communist 
young  peoples'  organization.  Their  official 
handbook  has  thirty-five  pages  devoted  to 
"war  of  the  future."  This  book  explains  one 
of  the  military-sport  games,  Zarnltsa,  first 
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started  In  1969,  In  which  15.000,000  Pioneers 
have  participated  In  unit  exercises  at  one 
time.  The  basic  unit  for  the  game  Is  the 
battalion,  consisting  of  a  commander,  his 
deputy  for  political  matters,  and  detach- 
ments of  soldiers.  In  each  detachment  there 
must  be  a  commander,  poUtical  officers, 
scouts,  rlfiemen,  medical  corpsmen,  cocks, 
and  an  editor  for  the  battalion  combat  Jour- 
nal. These  games  are  widely  publicized  in 
the  Soviet  press  and  on  television. 

Another  phase  of  premllltary  training  is 
conducted  by  DOSAAP — the  Volunteer  So- 
ciety for  Cooperation  with  the  Army,  Avia- 
tion, and  the  Fleet.  This  organization  may 
be  Joined  by  boys  and  girls  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  above.  DOSAAF  has  308,000  separate 
groups  and  2.700  major  units.  Its  active  mem- 
bership officially  Is  reported  at  9.000,000.  with 
another  5.000,000  taking  part  In  its  sports 
activities.  Some  sources  believe  that  40,000,- 
000  people  use  DOSAAF"s  faculties.  Currently, 
DOSAAF  is  headed  by  an  active-duty  marshal 
of  aviation,  with  numerous  other  officers 
assigned.  Including  political  officers. 

The  1967  modification  to  the  military- 
service  law,  which  reduced  the  average  length 
of  service  from  three  to  two  years,  places 
overall  supervision  of  premUltary  training  In 
the  Mmistry  of  Defense,  with  specific  help  to 
be  given  by  DOSAAF  and  the  various  minis- 
tries concerned  with  education.  If  not  truly 
a  natlon-ln-arms,  the  USSR  Is,  at  the  least, 
a  country  In  which  most  adults  have  had 
some  military  training  and  In  which  every 
effort  Is  made  to  create  Interest  In  mUltary 
affairs  and  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
military  profession. 

UNIVERSAL     MILITARY    SERVICE    AND    THE 
COMMUNIST    PARTY 

Many  analysts  in  the  West  attempt  to 
study  conditions  In  the  Soviet  Union  through 
a  "mlrror-lmage"  of  Uke  conditions  they  be- 
lieve exist  In  the  United  States  and  in  other 
NATO  nations.  Some  of  these  analysts  feel 
that  Soviet  military  leaders  are  In  conflict 
with  party  leadership  in  seeking  to  maintain 
the  size  of  the  armed  forces  at  a  high  level. 
In  actual  practice,  this  "mlrror-lmaglng" 
seldom  Is  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Party  theoreticians  appear  to 
give  full  support  to  universal  military  serv- 
ice. The  Soviet  armed  forces  are  the  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party,  with  the  task  of 
"protecting  the  gains  of  socialism"  and  of 
ensuring  the  "historic  InevItabUlty  of  the 
downfall  of  capitalism." 

According  to  General  Secretary  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  "In  our  country  military  service 
Is  not  only  a  school  of  combat  skUl.  It  is 
also  a  good  school  of  Ideological  and  physical 
steeling,  of  discipline  and  organization." 
Universal  military  service  provides  the  Party 
with  the  opportunity  to  have  Soviet  youths 
for  a  final  period  of  Intensive  political  in- 
doctrination, under  completely  controlled 
conditions.  All  members  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces,  from  officers  to  conscripts,  are  re- 
quired to  attend  periods  of  political  indoc- 
trination each  week.  Political  officers  are  told 
exactly  what  and  how  to  teach.  They  are 
attempting  to  mold  the  "new  Soviet  man," 
one  of  the  goals  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

THE    SOVIET    ECONOMY    AND    THE    MILTTART 
CONSCRIPT 

In  the  United  States,  military  manpower 
costs  absorb  slightly  more  than  forty  per- 
cent of  the  total  military  budget.  (Total  man- 
power costs — mUltary  and  clvUIan — account 
for  more  than  half  of  the  US  defense  budget. 

Soviet  conscripts  receive  only  token  pay. 
The  cost  of  their  food  is  reduced  by  the  main- 
tenance of  military  farms,  on  which  they 
themselves  provide  the  labor.  Soviet  barracks 
for  enlisted  personnel  are  simple  and  spartan 
to  an  extreme.  Men  sleep  on  cots  in  huge, 
open  bays.  Their  personal  possessions  are  few. 
Pood,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  similar  costs  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States. 
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But  that  Is  not  all.  The  Soviet 
performs   a   valuable   service 
economy  by  providing  Inexpenkl 
pllned  manpower.   Military  ti : 
projects  such  as  the  building ; 
Kalinin  Street  or  Moscow  Si 
and  the  ministry  for  which  t 
formed    pays    some    relmburs 
Ministry  of  Defense.  Payment 
fer  of  funds  from  one 
The  labor  Itself  Is  practically 

In    addition    to    performing 
work  for  the  civilian  economy 
Ing  the  military  farms,  conscrlJ>ts 
can  be  seen  In  fields  helping 
a:id  harvesting  and  doing  a  wide 
other  manual  tasks.  In  pourin ; 
bitter  cold,  they  lay  pipe,  dig 
railroads  and  roads  In  areas 
removed  from  military  Installitlons 

Thus,  the  Soviet  military 
completely  out  of  the  Soviet 
Ing  his  period  of  obligatory 
his  military-training  period  he  _ 
contributions  to  the  economy. 
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Prom  this  brief  discussion 
tary     manpower,    several 
emerge ; 

A  basic  tenet  of  Soviet  miulary  doctrine 
is  that  the  entire  Soviet  people  be  prepared 
for  the  eventuality  of  war. 

The  Conununlst  Party  gives  fill  support  to 
universal  military  service  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  large  forces,  for  reaa|>ns  that  are 
both  political  and  military. 

Soviet  military  manpower  c<|sts 
matlcally  lower  than  those  of 

Active-duty  military  forces 
probably  are  about  a  million  larder 
ally  reported,  and  roughtly  twl^e 
those  of  the  U.S.' 

Soviet  active-duty  forces   ar( 
reserves  that  may  be  from  two  .. 
larger  than  generally  recognized 
than  those  of  the  US  bv  an 
tude. 

Faulty  information  about  the 
nlzatlon  of  the  Soviet  armed  ._. 
to  Inadequate  force  programmlni ; 
part.  We  might  well  ponder  th< 
of  an  all-volunteer  force — and 
tlons  for  the  preparedness  of 
when  contrasted  to  the  svstem 
military  service  In  the  Soviet  Ur*on. 
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SOUTH  YEMEN  AND  [THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DON  BONKIR 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESEr  TATTVES 


Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speakei . 
call  attention  to  a  report  whlc  i 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  P( 
1977.  to  the  effect  that  South 
to  some  extent  being  brought 
a  carrot  approach  of  Saudi  J 
one.  the  People's  Democrat! 
of    Yemen— as    It    Is    more 
known — apparently  was  persi 
its  support  of  the  agitation 
Dhofar  province,  something 
rled  the  United  States  and 
as  the  Saudis;    and  It  has 
steps  to  a  reconciliation  with 
em-orlented  North  Yemen. 

This  has  Importance  for 
of  the  region,  and  the  intc. 
United   States,  because  the 
fluence  In  the  Marxist  state 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yemen  has  been  rumored  to  be  consider- 
able and  potentially  a  major  challenge 
to  ocean-going  transit  in  the  area.  Taken 
together  with  an  apparent  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  Somalia  and  accessibility  to  pro- 
spective new  states  in  Eritrea  and  Dji- 
bouti, It  has  caused  serious  concern  to 
some  of  our  strategic  thinkers. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  Is  critical  to 
know  just  what  the  Soviet  threat  is  in 
the  area,  before  we  determine  the  na- 
ture of,  or  even  need  for,  a  response.  It  is 
all  too  easy  for  American  action  to  be 
construed  by  an  adversary,  however  un- 
fairly, as  provocation  prompting  coun- 
ter-action. The  Soviet  presence  in  Aden 
and  that  region  generally — and  the  dan- 
ger of  that  presence — should  clearly  be 
established,  and  milder  methods  to  coun- 
tervail It  examined,  before  we  find  our- 
selves launching  Into  a  spiraling  Indian 
Ocean  involvement,  or  continuing  too 
blindly  to  support  a  seemingly  anti- 
American  and  brutal  government  in 
Ethiopia  In  the  hopes  of  maintaining 
influence  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  article 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post, 
Peb.  22,  1977] 
Yemeni  Leadeks  Meet;  Tensions  Appear 
Eased 
(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman ) 
Cairo,   February   21.— Another   of   the   lo- 
calized conflicts  that  make  the  Arab  world  so 
volatile   and   Impede    the    unity   that   Arab 
leaders  profess  to  seek  was  apparently  de- 
fused this  past  week  with  an  amicable  meet- 
ing between  the  heads  of  state  of  North  and 
South  Yemen. 

Official  accounts  of  their  talks  said  they 
agreed  on  "genuine  and  sound  steps"  toward 
uniflcatlon. 

Diplomatic  specialists  in  Yemeni  affairs 
said  they  doubt  that  this  will  actually  result 
in  a  merger  of  the  two  states,  which  have 
quite  different  economic  and  political  orien- 
tations Rather,  they  said,  It  Indicates  that 
the  two  may  turn  away  from  their  former 
hostility  to  cooperation  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 

Por  Marxist  South  Yemen,  the  talks  mark 
another  step  out  of  its  long  diplomatic  Iso- 
lation, a  process  that  began  when  it  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia 
a  year  ago  and,  in  exchange  for  Saudi  eco- 
nomic aid,  cut  off  active  military  support  for 
the  Communist-dominated  Insurgency  In 
neighboring  Oman. 

Before  that,  South  Yemen— the  poorest 
Arab  country— was  a  pariah  on  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Improved  relations  between  the  two 
Yemens  certainly  have  the  support  and  prob- 
ably the  active  encouragement  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, which  provides  economic  aid  to  both. 
The  border  between  the  Yemens  meets  the 
sea  at  the  narrow  Bab  el  Mandeb  strait,  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  which  is  of  vital 
strategic  importance  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  its 
allies,  Egypt  and  Sudan. 

The  Saudis  have  been  working  actively  for 
regional  efforts  at  protecting  the  strait, 
which  they  see  as  possibly  threatened  by  the 
chaos  in  Ethiopia  and  by  potential  struggles 
among  the  African  states  on  the  west  side  of 
the  strait  over  the  French  Territory  of  the 
Afars  and  Issas,  which  Is  to  become  inde- 
pendent this  summer. 

Ibrahim  Hamdl,  president  of  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic,  or  North  Yemen,  and  Salem 
Rubaya  All,  head  of  state  of  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen,  or  South 
Yemen,  met  at  the  border  town  of  Qatabah 
It  was  believed  to  be  their  first  meeting  on 
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Yemeni  soU  since  1974,  when  Hamdl  took 
pDwer  In  North  Yemen  In  a  coup— a  move 
that  effectively  ended  previous  negotiations 
toward  a  merger. 

Those  talks  began  after  a  border  war  be- 
tween the  Yemens  In  1972.  Despite  historic 
tribal  and  religious  ties,  the  two  countries 
were  uneasy  neighbors  after  South  Yemen 
the  former  British  colony  of  Aden,  gained 
independence  in  1967. 

An  Arab  League  mediation  mission  helped 
end  that  war  with  a  peace  agreement  In 
which  the  Yemens  agreed  to  establish  a 
single  state  with  its  capital  at  Sanaa,  now  the 
capital  of  North  Yemen.  That  agreement 
went  the  way  of  so  many  similar  accords 
among  Arab  neighbors,  with  no  real  merger 
ever  actually  effected.  By  the  spring  of  1975 
after  the  pro-Saudi,  pro- Western  Hamdl  had 
taken  power  in  Sanaa,  North  Yemen  was 
accusing  South  Yemen  of  "acts  of  sabotage" 
over  the  border. 

Then  came  Saudi  Arabia's  opening  toward 
South  Yemen,  and  with  it  Saudi  pressure  for 
a  lessening  of  tensions  on  the  peninsula  In 
October,  the  two  Yemeni  heads  of  state  held 
a  fence-mending  session  at  the  summit  con- 
ference in  Cairo,  where  other  Arab  leaders  are 
said  to  have  suggested  that  they  renew  their 
cooperation. 

The  outcome  of  their  meeting  last  week 
fits  In  with  the  pattern  of  events  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula  that  has  developed  over 
the  past  three  years— a  lowering  of  hostility 
and  tension  under  the  diplomatic  patronage 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  a  steady  lessening  of 
Soviet  Influence. 

Particularly  In  North  Yemen,  which 
formerly  was  pro-Soviet  and  received  sub- 
stantial Soviet  military  assistance,  the  turn 
to  the  West  under  Hamdl  has  been  dramatic 
Last  year  he  turned  to  the  United  States  for 
arms,  and  be  is  currently  courting  Prance 
assiduously. 

Foreign  Minister  Abdulla  AsnaJ  was  In 
Prance  last  week  for  talks  covering,  among 
other  things,  the  proposed  Independence  of 
ttie  French  colony  across  the  Bab  el  Mandeb 
French  Foreign  Minister  Louis  de  Qulringaud 
is  understood  to  have  accepted  an  Invitation 
to  visit  Sanaa. 


END  OP  A  REMARKABLE  ERA 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  publica- 
tion of  the  March  17,  1977,  edition  of  the 
DeSmet  (S.  Dak.)  News  brings  to  a  close 
a  remarkable  era  in  South  Dakota  jour- 
nalism. After  nearly  94  years  the  Sher- 
wood family  Is  no  longer  in  the  publish- 
ing business. 

The  involvement  of  the  Sherwoods 
with  DeSmet  and  the  new -community 
service  profession  dates  back  to  a  time 
before  South  Dakota  became  a  State. 
With  the  founding  of  nearly  every  com- 
munity came  the  establishment  of  Its 
link  to  the  outside  world — its  newspaper. 

Carter  P.  Sherwood  had  come  west 
from  Wisconsin  in  1882  when  homestead- 
Ing  was  at  its  height  In  Kingsbury 
County.  Along  with  Mark  A.  Brown  he 
founded  the  DeSmet  Leader.  By  the  end 
of  1883  Sherwood  was  the  sole  owner  and 
continued  as  its  publisher  until  his  death 
in  1929.  Since  that  time  his  son,  Aubrey 
Sherwood,  who  had  associated  with  the 
venture  in  1919,  has  been  the  publisher 
supervising  its  weekly  publication,  and 
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ushering  it  from  the  letterpress  into  the 
offset  era. 

In  a  feature  article,  Sunday,  March  13, 
1977,  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Plains- 
man traced  the  Sherwood  era  In  DeSmet 
and  the  many  contributions  the  family 
has  and  Is  still  making  to  not  only  the 
DeSmet  community  but  to  all  of  South 
Dakota.  I  commend  this  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  : 

Aubrey  Sherwood  Retires  :  End  or  Era  at  De 

Smet  News 

(By  Chuck  Raasch) 

De  Smet. — An  era  that  stretches  back  to 

the  homestead  days  is  coming  to  an  end  in  De 

Smet  this  week. 

On  Thursday,  The  De  Smet  News,  the 
weekly  publication  that  has  served  this 
county  seat  city  for  almost  a  century,  will  be 
taken  over  by  Dale  Blegan,  a  former  Brook- 
ings resident  who  is  purchasing  the  opera- 
tion. And  for  the  first  time  since  1883— al- 
most 94  years — the  paper  will  not  be  pub- 
lished by  a  member  of  the  Sherwood  family. 
Aubrey  Sherwood,  82,  has  been  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  News  since  1929,  and  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  paper  on  a  full-time  basis 
since  1919.  Before  that,  his  father  had  pub- 
lished the  newspaper  since  1883,  when  he  h»d 
come  west  from  Wisconsin  and  bought  the 
fledgling  operation. 

Under  the  Sherwood  name,  The  News  has 
become  one  of  the  most  respected  and  in- 
novative weekly  newspapers  In  South  Dakota. 
acting  as  the  voice  of  one  of  Central  South 
Dakota's  most  progressive  communities. 

Listening  to  him  speak,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  as  he  looks  back  over  his  50- 
plus  years  in  country  Journalism,  Aubrey 
Sherwood  wouldn't  have  wanted  it  any  other 
way. 
But,  he  says,  that  was  not  alwajrs  the  case. 
A  graduate  of  De  Smet  schools,  Sherwood 
went  on  to  South  Dakota  State  College  in 
Brookings,  graduating  with  a  degree  in  agrl- 
cultiwe  in  1917.  (He  says  that  oftentimes 
people  say  he  has  a  degree  in  journalism,  but 
points  to  the  fact  that  State  College  didn't 
offer  such  a  degree  In  1917).  Sherwood  had 
several  offers — one  as  a  writer  for  the  Dakota 
Parmer  magazine,  one  as  an  extension  field 
entomologist  (the  first  ever  in  South  Da- 
kota), and  another  as  a  graduate  assistant 
in  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
However,  he  took  a  teaching  Job  In  Minne- 
sota for  six  months,  went  to  the  service  In 
June  of  1918.  and  learned  airplane  mechanics 
instead. 

He  says  that  at  that  time,  being  a  printer 
and  Journalist  was  the  last  thing  on  his  mind. 
But  a  case  of  the  Influenza  changed  all  that, 
because  in  1919,  he  returned  home  sick  with 
the  flu,  stayed  at  his  parents'  house  several 
weeks  to  recover,  and  decided  to  go  Into  the 
publishing  business  with  his  father. 

He  says  that  his  going  into  the  newspaper 
business  was  "partly  need  and  partly  possi- 
bility. If  I  was  trained  to  be  an  editor  for 
Dakota  Parmer,  why  couldn't  I  edit  and  write 
for  a  weekly  newspaper?"  ne  said.  "But  my 
father  said  'why  do  you  want  to  give  up  a 
good  Job  and  come  into  a  little  news  office?' 
And  I  guess,  strictly  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, it  was  probably  not  the  right  thing  to 
do.  But  there's  never  been  a  time  when  I've 
regretted  it." 

Sherwood  described  his  father  as  a  good 
printer,  who  didn't  know  much  about 
Journalism.  "We  were  a  darned  good  team  to- 
gether," he  said.  "Dad  would  run  the  shop 
and  I'd  take  care  of  the  news  I  could  run  all 
over  the  county  chasing  down  a  story,  and 
he'd  hold  down  the  base." 

In  1925,  his  father  gave  him  half-interest 
into  the  newspaper  as  a  wedding  present.  In 
1929,  his  father  died  after  46  years  of  pub- 
lishing, and  Aubrey  took  the  operation  over. 
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The  changes  In  Journalism  have  been  "tre- 
mendous" since  he  started  in  the  business, 
according  to  Sherwood.  He  said  that  his 
father  put  advertisements  and  editorials  on 
page  one,  news  and  stories  were  usually  short 
and  most  didn't  have  headlines. 

Sherwood  said  when  he  started  writing  the 
news,  the  paper  bought  a  linotype  typesetting 
machine  and  one  of  the  first  self-feeding 
presses  in  the  area.  In  1969,  The  News  became 
the  first  paper  in  South  Dakota  to  convert  to 
an  offset  printing  operation,  even  before  all 
of  the  state's  dally  newspapers. 

Country  Journalism  Is  a  special  field,  ac- 
cording to  Sherwood,  and  he  says  that  even 
after  almost  60  years  in  the  business,  he  still 
enjoys  it. 

"There  Is  no  better  field  than  a  country 
newspaper— it's  the  most  Interesting  work 
there  Is,"  said  Sherwood.  "Weekly  newspapers 
are  different  than  dallies,  because  a  country 
editor  writes  for  the  people  he  meets  every 
day  on  the  street.  You  deal  with  your  people 
from  birth  to  death,  through  Joys  and  sor- 
row.s— it's  the  most  humanizing"  Job  in  the 
field." 

"I've  been  a  community-promoting  editor 
through  the  years,  no  doubt  about  that,"  he 
continued.  "But  it's  all  been  honest  and 
optimistic.  The  old  Joke  was  that  when  a 
country  editor's  friends  got  into  trouble,  he 
left  town  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  print  that 
news.  But  if  it  was  in  the  courts,  even  if  it 
was  a  friend,  we  printed  it— we  never  left 
town." 

Through  the  years,  Sherwood  cultivated  a 
deep  friendship  with  artist  Harvey  Dunn,  a 
man  for  whom  Sherwood  had  endless  praise. 

"I  used  to  visit  with  Harvey  on  our  front 
porch— sometimes  unti^  midnight,"  he  said. 
"That  man  had  a  dominatlne  personality,  and 
he  had  eyes  that  could  Just  look  right 
through  you.  But  you'll  never  find  a  kinder 
and  more  likable  sort." 

Sherwood  was  instrumental  in  having  Dunn 
leave  a  large  collection  of  his  paintings  in 
South  Dakota,  and  donated  the  Dunn  paint- 
ing "Argument  with  a  Sheep  Man"  to  the 
Alumni  Center  at  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity. 

He  also  served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  Memorial  Society,  and 
has  written  a  short  book  on  Harvey  Dunn. 

Now  that  he  is  selling  his  newspaper.  Sher- 
wood Is  moving  Into  an  office  a  few  doors 
down  the  street,  where  he  will  sell  Dunn 
prints  and  continue  to  work  on  the  Wilder 
society,  alont;  with  helping  to  promote  vari- 
ous civic  and  area  projects. 

He  will  also,  he  says,  be  of  any  assistance 
to  Blegan  that  he  possibly  can. 

"I've  had  these  keys  a  long,  long  time,  and 
it's  kind  of  hard  to  give  them  up,"  he  said 
pointing  to  a  key  for  The  News  office  "When 
you're  in  something  that  long,  your  mind 
kind  of  stays  there.  I'll  stay  busy,  and  ni 
help  Dale  as  much  as  he  wants  me." 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees. Joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee— of  the  ilme, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of 
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Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  In  committee  scheduling 
will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  24,  may  be  found  In  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  25 
9:00ajn. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subconmiittee  on  Nutrition 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  bilateral  devel- 
opment assistance. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  James  Perry,  of  California,  to 
be  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering;  to  receive  a  report  from 
Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  nominations  of  David 
E.  McGlffert,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  Gerald  Paul  Dlnneen,  of  Massa- 
chxisetts,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
both  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  be  followed  by  closed  hearings  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year 
1978  authorization  requests  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  national 
security  programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  exist- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education 
programs,  and  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  such  progi-ams. 
Until  12:30  p.m.    1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
programs  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped,  and   for   occupational,   voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
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MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 

Approprtotlons 

Agriculture  Subcommittee 
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Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration's nuclear  budget. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.8.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   projects,   to  hear   Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH   29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimburse- 
ments for  rural  health  care  clinics. 

322  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommitte  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation indxistry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

3-138,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress   and   public   witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Production  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 


March  23,  1977 


To  continue  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  con- 
serve gas  and  oil  by  fostering  Increased 
utilization  of  coal  in  electric  gener- 
ating facilities  and  in  major  industrial 
installations. 

SI  10  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  691  and  S. 
826,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Energy  In  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
authorization  of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act). 

6226  E>lrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407  Capitol 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Technical  Iiwtitute  for 
the  Deaf;  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind;  Oallaudet  Col- 
lege, and  Howard  University. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joan  Buckler  Claybrook,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
5110  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
Secretary  Bergland. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corjwration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Sulxsonmiittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  make  up  S.  305,  to  require  issuers  of 
securities    to   maintain    records,    and 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  overseas 
bribes  by  any  U.S.  business  concern. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  it   the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  administer  programs  to 
control  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591,  and  826, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  direct  co- 
ordinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  ( proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization,  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  consider  the  nomination  of  Michael 
Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 

staff  report  on  VS.  Foreign  Economic 

Policy  Issues:   The  United  Kingdom, 

France,  and  West  Germany. 

8-116,  Capitol 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  re- 
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latlonshlp  between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  need  for  fiber 
in  diet. 
Until:  1  p.m.  3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  s.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Budget 

TO  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiwces 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To   consider   S.   7,   to   establish   in   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  national  water  pol- 
icy In  light  of  cxirrent  drought  situa- 
tions. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  favoring 
international  agreement  to  a  treaty  re- 
quiring the  propagation  of  an  interna- 
tional environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  physical  environment. 

4221  Dlrksen  Bxillding 
Government  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  691  and  S. 
826,  to  establish  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy in   the  Federal  Government  to 
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direct   a   coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  In- 
spector General,  Policy  Research,  and 
General  Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  public  works  projects,  to  hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence   activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
To   receive   a   briefing    (in    closed   ses- 
sion) from  officials  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  on  the  general  world 
situation. 

S-1 16,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:3"  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  Including  S.  393  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  36,  Al- 
ton, ni. 

4300  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

367  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  4 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform   In   the   air  trans- 
portation industry.  Including  8.  293 
and  S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  on  funds 
for  New  York  financing. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic worlds  projects,   to   hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 


RusseU: 


Commla  Ion 
F(  deral 
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Budget 
To  mark  up  proposed 
resolution  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget 
revenues,  and  new 

367 
Commerce,  Science,  and  _. 
To  bold  hearings  on  S. 
for  Interim  regulatory 
Interstate      Commerce 
Federal    Trade 
Power     Commission, 
munlcatlons  Commission, 
nautlcs  Board.  Federal 
mission,      and 
Safety  Commission. 

235  . 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
status   of  national  efforis 
conservation. 

3110 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subconunlttee    on    Energy 
Development 
To  resume  hearings  on  . 
Izatlons  for  fiscal  year 
Research    and 
Istratlon. 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  protosed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
He   works  projects,   to 
of  Congress  and  public 

Room  to  b^  announced 

APRIL  6 
9:30ajn. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Forest  Service. 

1114 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
tlve  and  anticompetitive 
the  eye  glass  industry. 
318 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
HUD — Independent  Agencies 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
the  Consumer  Product 
mission. 

Room  to  be 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  projects,  to 
bers    of    Congress    and 
nesses. 

Room  to  be 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first 
resolution  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget  o„_ 
revenues,  and  new  budget 

357  Russell 
Commerce.  Science,  and 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263, 
for  interim  regulatory 
Interstate      Commerce 
Federal    Trade    Commlsslot 
Power   Commission 
nicatlons     Commission 
nautlcs     Board,     Federal 
Commission,    and   Consumer 
Safety  Commission. 

235 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Surface  Transportation 


yeir 


refcrm 
C  I 


Federa 
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lear  Mem- 

wlt- 
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Maritime 
Product 
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;  Transpo  -tation 
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To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resiime  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased  util- 
ization of  coal  in  electric  generating 
facilities  and  in  major  Industrial  in- 
stallations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Room  to  be  annoxmced 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393,  the  proposed 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,   to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
8.689. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  Small  B\islness 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resiime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Conunlsslon, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
reaolution  setting  forth  reconunended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Fed- 
eral revenues,  and  new  budget  au- 
thority. 

857  Btissell  Building 
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Energy  and  Natxu^l  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  de- 
termine status   of  national  effort   In 
energy  conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  benefits  from 
and  technological  uses  of  genetic 
engineerlng-Deoxyribonuclelc  Acid 
(DNA)  research. 

8202  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:30  p.m. 

Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  7 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bUls  proposing 
regulatory   reform   In   the   air   trans- 
portation  Industry,   including   S    292 
and  S.  689. 

10:00  a.m.  "10  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

_  S-146,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oU-shale  technol- 
ogies. 

8110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL   18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  cf  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies,  to  hear  public   witnesses. 

„     ,  1318  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Water  Resources   Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  national  wa- 
ter policy  In  view  of  current  drought 
situation^;. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster  com- 
petition and  consumer  protection  pol- 
icies in  the  development  of  product 

standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated. Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportat'on  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  to  establish 
an  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
lU. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,   Science,   and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 

a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 

natural  gas  In  the  Outer  Continental 

Shelf. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold    hearings   to   examine   govern- 
mental accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL   20 
9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton 

m. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior   and   re- 
lated   agencies,    to    hear    public    wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
APRIL   21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
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et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  conununlty  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accoiinting  and 
Management 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  commvmlty  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations     thereon     to     the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m 

Small  Business 
To   hold   hearings   on   the  problems  of 
small  business  as  they  relate  to  prod- 
uct liability. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic   Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

'    APRIL  87 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National   Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  28 


10:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic   Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subconmilttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  LiabUity  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BvUldlng 
MAY  3 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary poUcy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consiuner  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 


MAT  4 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  AdmlnUtratlon. 

1224  Dirksen  BtUldlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  reconunendatlons  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Consumer,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation   amending    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  RussflU  Building 
MAY  5 
10:00  ajn. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  16. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  ajn. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   resume   oversight  hearings   on   U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold   hearings   to   examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management. 


8908 


efcamlne  Qov- 
audltlng 


a  Id 


To  continue  bearings  to 
emment     accounting 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Olrfsen  Building 

MAT  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommltte< 
To  continue  hearings  on  pr  >posed 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary 
tatioQ  Adams. 

1224  Dlrftsen  Building 


budg- 
1978  for 
jf  Transpor- 


5  ear 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee     on     Reports,     Accounting 
and  Management. 


March  23,  1977 


To  resume  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  Gov- 
ernment    accounting     and     auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
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United  States 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai^,  March  24, 1977 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Very  Reverend  Sviatoslaw  Kous, 
St.  Cyril  of  Turov  Byelorussian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God  Almighty.  In  a  day  of  creation 
You  gave  to  humankind  the  likelihood 
of  Yourself.  Among  all  spiritual  treas- 
ures of  such  likelihood.  You  gave  us 
freedom.  From  the  beginning  of  time, 
men  and  women  cherished  this  precious 
gift.  For  the  people  of  this  United  States 
of  America,  freedom  became  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  life  as  Your  greatest  bless- 
ing. Keep  in  Your  grace  our  great 
American  Nation  and  our  freedom  for 
endless  time. 

Look  with  Thy  gracious  eye  on  my 
Byelorussian  people  and  let  them  per- 
ceive the  way  of  Your  freedom.  Let  come 
to  pass  the  longing  of  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple to  be  part  of  the  free  world  and 
they  will  open  the  gates  of  their 
churches,  locked  today  by  godless  gov- 
ernment, and  they  shall  exalt  Your  holy 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  approval  of 
the  Journal? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Journal  be  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  386,  nays  3, 
answered  "present"  4,  not  voting  39,  as 
follows : 

[Ron  No.  99] 
YKAS — 386 


Abdnor 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C 

Addabbo 

Ammerman 

Andrews, 

Akaka 

Anderson, 

N.  Dak. 

Alexander 

Calif. 

Annunzlo 

Allen 

Anderson,  ni. 

Applegate 

Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  Il.I. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  PhUllp 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Com  well 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Dicks 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedoru 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HiRhtower 
Hillls 

Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 


Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Masuire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mtkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
MottI 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 


,N.Y. 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santinl 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

•Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steers 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

NAYS— 3 


Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Uliman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Forsythe  Jacobs  Steiger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 4 

Gonzalez  Traxler  Wlrth 

Krueger 


, 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-39 

Badham 

Pountaln 

Rallsback 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hall 

Roe 

Beilenson 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Boggs 

Holland 

Shipley 

Burton,  John 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sisk 

Clay 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Staggers 

Dent 

MUford 

Steed 

Diggs 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Taylor 

Dingell 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Teague 

Erlenborn 

Myers,  Michael 

Wi  son.  C.  H. 

Ertel 

Pease 

WUson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pettis 

Young.  Alaska 

Flippo 

Pritchard 

Young,  Tex. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimcea 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CXXni 661— Part  8 


THE  REVEREND  SVIATOSLAW  KOUS 
(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
more  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  honored  to  have  the  Reverend 
Sviatoslaw  Kous,  rector  of  the  American- 
Byelorussian    St.    Cyril   of   Turov   In- 

8909 


8910 


is  In 

.  a  part  of 

31strlct,   Is 

delivered 

ato. 


approE  riate 


dependent     Greek    Orthodo|c 
deliver  the  opening  prayer. 

Reverend  Kous,  whose  church 
Richmond  Hill  in  Queens,  N. 
the  Seventh   Congressional 
here  for  his  second  visit,  havii^g 
the  opening  prayer  4  years 

It    is    particularly 
Reverend  Kous  be  with  us  todby 
tomorrow,  March  25,  Byeloru:  sians 
brate  their  independence  daj 
Kous  was  bom  in  Byelorussia 
from  the  Stephen  Batory  Uijlversity 
WUno. 

After  coming  to  the  Unit€( 
1949,  he  was  ordained  to  be 
the  Metropolitan  Germanos  o: 
Onhodox  Church  on  Februan 

On  behalf  of  my  House 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
59th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
the  independence  of  the 
Democratic  Republic. 

The  people  of  Queens  an 
Reverend  Kous  and  St.  Cyri 
Independent  Greek  Orthodox 
and  I  thank  Reverend  Kous 
with  us  today.  And  I  know  hli 
daughter-in-law,  and  their 
grandchildren,  Antole  and 
all  as  proud  as  we  are. 


that 

since  on 

cele- 

Reverend 

graduated 

in 

States  in 

priest  by 

the  Greek 

9,  1969. 

colleagues,  I 

omorrow's 

of 

Byelorussian 

proud  of 
of  Turov 
Church, 
for  being 
wife,  son, 
beautiful 
I>anny,  are 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGI  :AM 


Hpuse 

I  have 

of  the  dis- 

as  to 

the  week 

Speaker, 
leader 

io  yield  to 

Speaker, 
oday,  and 
follows : 
IH.R.  3965, 
author- 
Science 
the  fiscal 
e  Depart- 


(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hpuse  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.   RHODES.  Mr.   Speaker 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire 
tinguished  acting  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  balance 
and  next  week. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mi 
will  the  distinguished  minority 
yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  M4 
the  program  for  Thursday, 
the  balance  of  the  week,  is 
the  House  will  be  working  on 
PAA  research  and  developmeit 
ization;     H.R.    4991,    Nationj  1 
Foundation  authorization  for 
year  1978,  and  H.R.  5040,  Sta 
ment  supplemental  authorization 

It  is  the  intention  of  the 
to  ask  that  if  we  finish  the 
5:30  today,  that  the  House 
meet  on  Monday  noon  of  next 

The  schedule  for  Monday 
week  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  the  House 
noon.  There  are  no  District 
suspensions. 

We  will  consider  House  Resolution 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
gressional  Operations. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  w 
noon.  There  will  be  three 

H.R.  2992,  the  CETA  extension 
2521,  rabbit  meat  inspection; 
3416  flue-cured  tobacco  quotai 

We  will  also  consider  H.R. 
tend  Presidential  authority 
Government  reorganization 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the 
on  Rules  has  given  a  1-hour 
der  the  rule. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet 


wil 
blls 
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Church. 


leadership 
schedule  by 
ourn  to 
week, 
and  next 


i  djc 


meet  at 
and  no 


420, 
on  Con- 
it  meet  at 
suspensions : 
;  H.R. 
and  H.R. 

5045,  to  ex- 

o  submit 

plans     to 

( Committee 

<  ebate  im- 


at  3  p.m.  There  will  be  a  series  of  House 
committee  fimding  resolutions. 

The  House  will  also  consider  on 
Wednesday  next  reconstituting  the  As- 
sassinations Committee. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  House  will  meet  at  11  a.m.  to 
consider  H.R.  4895,  Strategic  Materials 
Stockpile  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  H.R.  4974,  health  planning, 
services,  research,  libraries  extension, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;   H.R. 

4975,  Biomedical  Extension  Act,  also  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted;  and  H.R. 

4976,  Health  Services  Extension  Act,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

It  is  the  intention,  of  course,  for  the 
House  to  continue  its  deliberation  of  the 
scheduled  legislation  until  5:30  today. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
to  clarify  the  situation  for  today  and  to- 
morrow? It  was  my  understanding  that 
if  we  finish  the  schedule  for  today  by 
5:30,  that  there  will  be  no  session  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  That  is  the 
intention,  yes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  we  do  not  finish,  will 
there  be  a  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  We  will  be  in 
session.  The  House  will  meet  at  11 
o'clock. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Could  the  gentleman 
Inform  the  House  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  a  Friday  session  next  week?  The 
schedule  has  been  such  that  the  chances 
will  be  very  good  of  completing  the 
schedule  by  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  make  that  prediction.  However,  I 
am  sure  that  if  we  do  complete  our  busi- 
ness, it  will  be  the  position  of  the  leader- 
ship to  avoid  a  Friday  session  if  at  all 
possible. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  imder  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
TO  MONDAY,  MARCH  28,   1977 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  we  fin- 
ish the  scheduled  business  for  today  by 
5:30  p.m.,  we  adjourn  over  until  noon 
on  Monday.  If  the  schedule  is  not  com- 
pleted, we  will  reconvene  at  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
would  suggest  that  the  announcement 
made  by  the  acting  majority  leader 
previously  accurately  describes  the  In- 
tention of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  At  a  later 
time  the  Chair  believes  that  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  will  be  in  order. 


PERSONAL   STATEMENT 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  15,  1977,  the  House  took 
under  consideration  and  passed  H.R. 
4876,  the  Economic  Stimulus  Appropri- 
ations Act  for  1977.  During  floor  action 
that  day,  I  did  not  have  with  me  my  elec- 
tronic voting  card,  and  I  was  thus  vot- 
ing in  the  well,  rather  than  by  electronic 
device. 

My  voting  record  on  four  out  of  the 
five  votes  that  occurred  that  day  ap- 
peared accurately  recorded  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  15.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  some  reason  I  am 
listed  as  being  absent  for  the  vote  on 
final  passage.  In  reviewing  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  found  this  to  be  very 
baffling  to  me,  as  I  distinctly  recall  vot- 
ing "yea"  on  final  passage  before  leaving 
the  House  floor. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  indicate  my 
support  for  this  important  measure  that 
my  intention  to  vote  affirmatively  on 
final  pjissage  of  H.R.  4876  be  recorded 
in  the  permanent  record. 


PRESERVE  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  of 
us  in  Congress,  I  have  felt  many  frus- 
trating moments  during  my  tenure  in  the 
U.S.  House. 

But  nothing  has  been  as  personally 
frustrating  to  me — and  perhaps  to  you 
also — as  our  efforts  to  have  debated  pub- 
licly on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  or 
in  committee  the  important  issue  of  pre- 
serving our  neighborhood  schools  by 
amending  the  Constitution  to  allow  every 
child  the  right  to  attend  his  neighbor- 
hood school  and  give  every  child  the 
right  to  a  quality  education. 

If  you  feel  strongly  about  one  of  the 
major  Issues  of  the  day  and  think  as  I 
do  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  It  either  in  committee  or  on 
the  House  floor,  please  walk  up  to  the 
Journal  clerk's  desk  and  sign  our  dis- 
charge petition.  The  petition  is  discharge 
petition  No.  1,  a  fitting  number  for  so 
vital  an  issue. 


REMEMBER  BYELORUSSIA 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, March  25,  is  the  59th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic, 
in  1918.  It  was  a  valiant  but  short-lived 
trust  of  independence  and  freedom.  On 
January  1.  1919  it  became  the  Byelo- 
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russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and 
since  then — although  it  has  a  vote  in  the 
United  Nations — it  is  neither  independ- 
ent nor  free.  Those  of  us  who  are  free 
to  speak  surely  have  a  duty  to  remem- 
ber, to  say  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Byelorussia — here  and  abroad  In  the 
world — that  they  will  not  be  forgotten  on 
this  day. 

REPORT  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT 
TITLED  "THE  ACCOUNTING  ES- 
TABLISHMENT" 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  95-113)  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  8)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
committee  print  entitled  "the  Account- 
ing Establishment"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO  CON- 
TINUE WORK  OF  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CONGRESSIONAL  OPER- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  95-114)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  420)  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations by  establishing  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  to  perform  the  functions 
of  such  joint  committee  for  the  House, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  he  printed. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  106.  An  act  to  provide  for  furthering 
the  conservation,  protection,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and  related 
resources  for  sustained  use,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  94-118,  appointed  Mr.  Javits  to 
be  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-380,  appointed  Mr. 
RoxH  to  be  a  member,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  3965,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  430  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  430 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1)  (2)  (B)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  tJnlon  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3965)  to  authorize  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  aviation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Corrunit- . 
tee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  430 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3965,  a  bill  authorizing  appropriations  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  for 
Research  and  Development. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

This  rule  also  grants  a  waiver  against 
points  of  order  for  a  failure  to  include 
the  committee's  roUcall  vote  in  their 
report.  Furthermore,  the  rule  provides 
that  the  committee  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

H.R.  3965  authorizes  $85  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978  from  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  for  research  and 
development  projects. 

Four  major  areas  would  be  funded 
under  this  authorization :  First.  Air  Traf- 
fic Control — $67,942,000 — provides  for 
improving  the  airways  system  by  apply- 
ing existing  technology  to  air  traffic  con- 
trol problems  to  keep  the  current  system 
operating  safely  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  by  providing  system  improve- 
ments to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
current  system. 

Second.  Navigation — $10,682,000 — pro- 
vides for  modernization,  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  common  navigation 
system  facilities  in  the  United  States  and 
in  overseas  areas  where  international 
agreements  require  U.S.  participation. 

Third.  Aviation  Weather— $5, 193, 000— 
provides  for  a  program  coordinated  with 


the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Defense 
and  NASA  to  increase  the  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  National  Airspace  System 
by  providing  weather  information  tai- 
lored for  use  by  pilots  and  controllers. 

Fourth.  Aviation  Medicine— $1,183,- 
00— provides  for  analysis,  determination 
and  improvement  of  the  role  of  the  hu- 
man operator  as  part  of  the  air  trafiBc 
control  system  in  order  to  increase  the 
efficiency,  reliability  and  safety  of  this 
system. 

Under  section  2  of  the  bill,  funds  may 
be  transferred  from  one  program  to  an- 
other, but  If  the  PAA  wishes  to  transfer 
funds  it  must  first  notify  the  appropriate 
House  and  Senate  committees,  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Congress  would  have  a  30-day  period  in 
which  to  object  to  the  proposed  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  430  so  that  we  might 
debate  and  vote  on  H.R.  3965. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  1-hour  open  rule 
making  in  order  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3965  which  authorizes  $85  million  in 
R.  &  D.  funds  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  fiscal  1978  from  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  This 
rule  waives  clause  2(L)  (2)  (B)  of  House 
rule  XI  which  requires  that  the  rollcall 
vote  totals  on  reporting  a  bill  be  included 
in  the  committee  report.  The  rollcall  to- 
tal was  not  included  in  the  report,  though 
you  will  note  on  page  54  of  the  report 
the  following: 

A  quorum  being  present;  the  Committee 
unanimously  approved  the  bill  by  roll  call 
vote  of  those  present. 

So  in  fairness  to  the  Science  Commit- 
tee, their  report  did  conform  In  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  to  clause  2(L)  (2)  (B).  The 
rollcall  vote  was  unanimom.  and  I  am 
Informed  it  was  29  to  0. 

I  might  insert  a  plug  for  an  amend- 
ment to  this  House  rule  which  I  have  in- 
troduced as  House  Resolution  172  in  this 
Congress,  along  with  77  House  cospon- 
sors.  That  rule  would  permit  any  Member 
on  a  committee  to  demand  a  rollcall  vste 
on  any  question,  and  would  also  require 
a  rollcall  vote  on  every  motion  to  report 
as  well  as  the  publication  In  the  report 
of  the  names,  not  just  the  numbers,  of 
those  voting  for  and  against  reporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
this  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4991,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  431  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  431 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
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the  SoMse  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the   National    Science   Foundation 
other  purposes.  After  general  del  ate 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
tlnue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
divided  and  controlled  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
read  for  amendment  under  the 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
with  such  amendments  as  may 
adopted.  The  previous  question  sli^ll 
sldered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
ments  thereto  without  Intervening 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 
out  Instructions. 
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The    SPEAKER    pro 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman 
sissippi    (Mr.  Lott)  ,  pending 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.    Speaker,   House 
provides  for  an  open  rule 
general  debate  on  H.R.  4991, 
year  1978  authorization  bill 
tional  Science  Foundation. 

H.R.  4991  authorizes  a  totst 
million  for  such  departments 
matical  and  physical  sciences 
gineering,     astronomical,     a 
earth    and    ocean    sciences, 
behavioral,  and  social  science  i 
education,  the  U.S.  Antarctic 
research    applied    to    nation4l 
scientific,    technological,    and 
tional  affairs,  program 
management,   and  the  specia 
currency  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  Resolution  431  in  ordei 
may  consider  and  adopt  HH 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
self  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.   Speaker,   House 
provides  1  hour  of  general  debase 
consideration  of  H.R.  4991, 
appropriations  for  the  Nations  [ 
Foundation.  The  bill  will  be 
mane  amendments.  There  are 
of  points  of  order  in  the  rule, 

Mr.   Speaker,   this  bill 
total  of  $868,000,000  for  fiscal 
By  way  of  comparison,  the 
propriated    to    the    National 
Foundation    for   fiscal   year 
$776,100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only 
to  which  I  would  like  to  make 
in  this  bill. 

Over  the  years  there  has  beei 
an   undue   concentration   on 
funds  for  contract  awards 
in  primarily  one  area  of  the 
rather  than  evenly  distribute( 
the  country.  A  few  Members 
ways  raised  this  question,  eith 
committee  or  on  the  floor, 
National  Science  Foundation 
to  over-concentrate  these 
a  couple  of  places. 

I    imderstand    that    there 
amendment  offered  in 
time  which  would  attempt  to  gc 
toward  dealing  with  that 
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It  should  be  an  objective  of  the  com- 
mittee, among  other  things,  t6  avoid  im- 
due  concentration  of  awards  and  grants. 

I  think  that  is  important;  and  if  the 
NSF  does  not  care  to  take  action  to  avoid 
this  kind  of  thing  or  if  the  Congress  does 
not  take  action  wherever  possible  across 
the  country,  I  am  sure  that  in  years  to 
come  there  is  going  to  be  a  specific 
amendment  directing  that  to  be  done. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  watch  very  closely 
where  these  NSF  awards  are  going  in 
the  future.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  all 
take  this  opportunity  to  see  to  it  that  the 
NSP  takes  a  proper  position  in  this  re- 
spect and  does  not  concentrate  on  any 
one  particular  area  in  making  awards 
and  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
objection  to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. . 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5040,  AUTHORIZING  ADDI- 
TIONAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  424  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  424 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  5040)  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  fiscal  year  1977.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  424 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5040,  an  act  authorizing  additional  ap- 


propriations of  some  $89.6  million  for  the 
Department  of  State  for  fiscal  1977. 

This  is  an  open  rule  which  would  per- 
mit 1  hour  of  general  debate,  with 
amendments  to  follow  under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule.  It  would  waive  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  the  section 
providing  it  shall  not  be  in  order,  with- 
out a  waiver,  to  consider  any  bill  author- 
izing new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal 
year  which  is  reported  after  the  May  15 
preceding  that  fiscal  year. 

House  Resolution  424  also  allows  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5040  provides  addi- 
tional authorization  in  four  areas: 

First,  $60  million  to  pay  this  country's 
dues  to  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization — 
UNESCO— for  calendar  years  1975, 1976, 
and  part  of  1977; 

Second,  $11.3  million  to  assist  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  refugees  not 
settling  in  Israel;  and  $7.4  million  for 
the  Indochinese  refugee  program  admin- 
istered by  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees; 

Third,  $10.7  million  for  construction 
of  housing  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  for  personnel 
administering  the  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
gram there;  and 

Fourth,  $150,000  for  emergency  med- 
ical and  dietary  assistance  to  Ameri- 
cans incarcerated  abroad,  primarily  in 
Mexico. 

The  bill  also  amends  four  laws  author- 
izing U.S.  participation  in  the  NATO, 
Canadian,  and  Mexican  Interparliamen- 
tary Groups  and  in  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  It  provides  that  the  House 
delegations  to  the  NATO  and  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  conferences  be  in- 
creased from  9  to  12  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions International  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Fascell)  inform^ed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  earlier  this  week  that 
none  of  the  supplemental  funding  re- 
quests could  have  been  made  in  time  to 
meet  the  May  15,  1976,  reporting  dead- 
line. 

The  request  for  UNESCO  payments, 
the  largest  portion  of  this  bill,  could  only 
be  made  by  the  State  Department,  under 
the  1974  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  after 
the  President  certified  UNESCO  had 
adopted  policies  consistent  with  its  non- 
political  objectives  and  had  taken  steps 
to  correct  certain  actions  taken  in  1974 
against  Israel. 

The  past  administration  provided  this 
certification  last  December,  and  the  new 
administration  reaffirmed  this.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  there  was  some  progress 
at  the  last  UNESCO  conference,  in  1976. 
The  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee apparently  feels  these  U.S.  payments 
now  will  be  interpreted  by  other  UNES 
CO  member  nations  as  a  substantial  in- 
dication of  this  country's  good  faith  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  our  concern  that 
UNESCO  must  make  even  greater  prog- 
ress toward  removing  this  political  cloud 
from  their  shoulders. 
I  hope  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  because  there  still  remain  on 
UNESCO's  books  two  resolutions  con- 
demning Israel.  And  a  Soviet  Union- 
sponsored  resolution  aimed  at  legitimiz- 
ing state  control  of  the  free  press  in 
many  countries  is  pending  before 
UNESCO  in  2  years. 

I  know  many  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  share  my  opposition  to  such 
UNESCO  pronouncements,  and  I  further 
hope  this  country  will  exercise  the  in- 
creased leverage  it  may  achieve  through 
these  payments  in  H.R.  5040  to  success- 
fully press  for  removal  of  these  ill-con- 
sidered UNESCO  actions. 

In  closing,  I  would  note  that  my  hon- 
orable colleague  in  the  House  from  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut,  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Giaimo)  , 
has  informed  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  the  additional  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill  have  been  ocntained  in  the  third 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
1977,  and  that  he  does  not  object  to  the 
waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  this  legislation  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  424 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5040,  which  authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations for  1977.  The  rule  waives  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  since  the  bill 
was  not  reported  m  time  to  meet  the  May 
15  reporting  deadline.  The  rule  also  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
H.R.  5040  is  to  authorize  $89,650,000  in 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  bill  provides  authorizations  in  four 
areas:  First,  payment  of  calendar  years 
1975-76  UNESCO  arrearages  and  part 
of  the  calendar  year  1977  assessment; 
second,  supplemental  requests  for  Soviet 
refugee  assistance  and  for  Indochinese 
refugees  in  Asia ;  third,  emergency  assist- 
ance to  American  citizens  incarcerated 
abroad;  and  fourth,  funds  under  the  spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program  for  pur- 
chases of  land  and  construction  of  three 
36  imit  staff  apartment  buildings  in 
Cairo,  Egypt.  The  bill  also  amends  four 
laws  authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  the 
NATO,  Canadian,  and  Mexican  Inter- 
parliamentary Groups  and  in  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  to  make  certain 
changes  with  respect  to  the  House  dele- 
gations to  these  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  and 
would  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it  and 
debate  the  merits  of  this  bill  in  the  al- 
lotted time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
bill  H.R.  3965  on  which  a  rule  has  just 
been  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3965)  to  authorize  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  aviation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr.  Fuqua). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3965,  with 
Mr.  McKay  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  3965  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
for  research  and  development.  This  sub- 
committee has  been  chaired  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Milford). 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Milford  is  confined 
to  the  hospital  now.  He  is  recovering  well 
and  we  hope  to  have  him  back  on  the 
floor  very  soon.  But  the  subcommittee 
has  held  niunerous  hearings  with  the 
officials  from  the  agencies  and  others  and 
reports  the  bill  to  the  committee  and 
recommends  its  passage. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lloyd)  who  is  filling  in  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  .  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lloyd) 
has  been  doing  a  very  oustanding  job. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  been  doing  on  short  notice. 
He  has  done  a  very,  very  fine  job.  and 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
him  at  this  time. 


Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  House  reorganized  in 
1974,  all  civil  aviation  R.  &  D.  matters 
were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  in  Science  and  Technology. 
Having  had  experience  with  NASA  for 
15  years  prior  to  that  time,  the  commit- 
tee had  long  realized  the  necessity  for 
continuous  and  thorough  scrutiny  of 
aeronautical  R.  &  D.  programs. 

For  that  reason,  the  committee  recom- 
mended, and  the  House  overwhelmingly 
approved,  that  PAA  R.  &  D.  programs  re- 
ceive a  similar  annual  authorization. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  3965,  is 
the  result  of  the  committee's  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  House. 

The  vision  and  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  has  given  strength  and  di- 
rection to  the  committee  in  these  efforts. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  Aviation,  and  Weather, 
Hon.  Dale  Milford,  could  not  be  here 
today.  However,  he  asked  me  to  thank 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  dihgent  and  thoughtful  efforts  in 
developing  the  bill  before  us  today.  Each 
Member  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  has 
made  a  significant  contribution.  Particu- 
larly, Mr.  Milfokd  wished  to  recognize 
the  contributions  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wydler),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
His  knowledge  and  personal  insight  into 
these  complex  programs  continue  to  be 
of  immeasurable  help  in  establishing  a 
sound  bill  and  strong  FAA  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the 
subcommittee  held  four  hearings  and 
conducted  numerous  field  trips  to  better 
understand  the  FAA  R.  &  D.  programs. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  detail 
the  information  and  knowledge  that  the 
subcommittee  gained  as  a  result  of  these 
trips  and  hearings. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
major  observation.  And  that  is,  that 
largely  due  to  many  years  of  lack  of  con-. 
sistent  and  thorough  congressional  scru- 
tiny, several  important  FAA  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams have  had  rather  ill-starred 
careers. 

This  has  often  resulted  in  some  In- 
creased cost  to  the  taxpayer,  deferment 
of  important  programs,  or  general  ne- 
glect or  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  greatly 
help  rectify  this  situation.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  thorough  examination  and  of- 
fers firm  congressional  guidance  in  the 
place  of  neglect  and  confusion. 

This  brings  me  to  a  discussion  of  the 
funding  level  contained  in  HH.  3965. 

The  committee  approved  a  total  of 
$85  million  for  FAA  R.  &  D.  programs. 
Of  this  total,  $67,942,000  is  for  air  traf- 
fic control  purposes,  $1,183,000  for  avia- 
tion medicine  purposes,  $10,682,000  for 
navigation  purposes,  and  $5,193,000  for 
aviation  weather  purposes. 

While  this  approves  the  total  re- 
quested by  the  FAA,  It  does  not  approve 
all  the  requested  R.  &  D.  programs. 

The  committee  deleted  fimding  for 
the  full  Aerosat  program,  and  author- 
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Izcd  $1,500,000  for  a  feasibility 
Aerosat. 

This  was  done  In  order 
R.  &.  D.  programs,  with  a  higher 
than  Aerosat,  would  not  be 

In  lieu    of    Aerosat,    the 
recommended  that  the 
grams  be  implemented  or 

First,  $5,000,000  for  major 
velopment,  to  include 
the  flight  service  station 
program  and  terminal  inform 
essing  system  and  to  fulfill 
mitments    in    the    microwav# 
system  (MLS)  program. 

Second,    $5,000,000    for 
airway  technology  to  improve 
tion   weather   programs,  to 
and  to  launch  a  major  effor 
future  communication  needs 
tire  FAA  organization. 

Third,    $5,000,000   for 
tems  development  and  system 
ing  to  improve  ATC  comput 
erate  efforts  in  human  factor 
including  airborne  traffic  sit 
plays,  and  accelerate  efforts 
ing  and  simulating  future 
tems  configuration  and  capa 
tat  ions. 

In  addition,  the  committee 
a  view  in  its  report  concerning 
wave  landing  system — MLS  Ir 
the  committee  urges  the  FAA 
ture  the  MLS  program  accori 
ternational  guidelines  and  to 
proliferation  of  alternative 
minimized. 

Cn  behalf  of  Mr.  MitFORD.  I 
tion  of  the  bill  as  recommendid 
committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairm 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairma^i 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

First  of  all.  let  me  congrat 
the  chairman  of  the  full  comih 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
the  gentleman  from  Florida 
QUA)  for  theii-  fine  work.  We 
gentleman  from  California 
is  one  of  the  true  experts  in 
on  aviation. 

My  concern  is  the 
ing  system,  the  MLS.  Can  the 
from  California  give  me  some 
diiection  the  committee  is 
respect  to  the  development  of 
wave  landing  system  for  tlie 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California, 
can.  The  MLS,  as  the 
New  York  knows,  had  some 
in  that  the  international  or 
has  had  some  difficulty  in  se 
international  standard.  As  the 
knows  the  marines  have  a  sys 
MRAALS.  What  we  are  doing 
mittee  is  to  bring  the  whole 
gether  and  focus  It  into  one 
do  not  have  a  situation  where 
aircraft  has  to  have  two  caid  m 
or  four  systems  merely  to  nav 
moves   around   the  world, 
situation  in  the  world  today. 

We  have  the  ILS/DME.  \\\ 
the  same  capability  at  a 
tronlc  band,  a  different  fr 
were,  than  the  TACAN  system 
military  uses. 
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What  we  really  want  to  do  is  to  get 
everybody  into  the  same  boat  and  head- 
ing in  the  same  direction  and  using  the 
same  equipment  so  that  not  only  the 
military  but  also  the  general  and  com- 
mercial aviation  will  all  be  doing  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  So  that  it  is  likely  that 
the  FAA  will  follow  Doppler  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  ICAO,  the  In- 
ternational Organization  for  Civilian 
Aircraft,  with  respect  to  the  development 
>f  one  system  or  the  other;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  FAA  struc- 
ture its  MLS  development  program  in 
accordance  witli  ICAO  proceedings,  but 
that  the  Agency  al.^o  take  steps  to  assure 
that  proliferation  of  altemativ.;  systems 
is  minimized. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  it  advisable  if  the  ICAO  cannot 
reach  a  conclusion  as  to  which  system 
they  would  like  to  use  that  the  FAA 
could  go  ahead  and  appoint  its  own  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Absolutely, 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  we  are 
now  getting  down  to  the  point  where  we 
are  beginning  to  replace  systems  that  are 
older,  the  ILS  systems,  for  instance. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Tiii  gentleman  might 
state  for  the  record  v/hat  ILS  is. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  ILS  means 
instrument  landing  system  and  it  is  a 
fixed  approach  azimuth  and  elevation 
which  has  already  been  set. 

Mr.  DOWNETi".  The  gentleman  has  just 
lost.  I  believe,  those  v.ho  might  be  read- 
ing this  Record 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  What  I  am 
saying,  it  Is  on  a  fixed  direction  and  at 
a  fixed  angle  above  the  Earth's  surface. 
That  system  has  become  old  and  does 
not  provide  the  flexibility  that  the  MLS 
system  would  provide,  would  provide 
some  bending  in  the  precision  approach; 
but  the  most  important  part  of  all  this 
is  that  we  have  run  out  of  frequencies  for 
ILS.  For  instance,  in  New  York,  in  the 
gentleman's  own  area,  Kennedy  Airport 
is  already  limited  in  the  number  of  fre- 
quencies that  can  be  used  in  the  New 
York  area,  thereby  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  aircraft  that  can  land, 
much  less  general  and  military  aviation. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman  also 
serves  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  I  do,  and  the  Army  is  in- 
terested in  developing  the  microwave 
landing  system  as  well.  Can  the  gentle- 
man offer  an  opinion  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  advisable  for 
the  Army  to  wait  for  the  FAA,  given  the 
delay  that  the  FAA  has  had  with  the 
ICAO? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  CaUfornia.  I  would 
strongly  urge  at  the  present  moment  that 
the  Army  does  not  proceed,  as  did  the 
Navy  and  the  Marines,  on  tlieir  ov.:n.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  we  buy  a  whole 
bunch  of  systems,  when  one  will  do. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  we  get  this 
system,  and  we  think  we  v.ill.  is  that 
we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  Ma- 
rines and  say  that  the  MRAAL  system, 
which  is  another  system,  will  now  have  to 
be  accommodated  to  these  frequencies  so 
that  all  aircraft  can  use  it. 

I  think  we  can  go  foiward  and  coordi- 


nate the  two  efforts  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  because  we  are 
both  serving  on  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  helpful.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee approves  the  ICAO  and  the  MLS. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  3965  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  representing  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wyd- 
LER),  who  is  detained  at  the  present 
time. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  full  com.mittee.  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
for  the  work  that  the  gentleman  has 
done  on  this  bill  and  for  the  work  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lloyd) 
has  done  on  the  majority  side. 

I,  along  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wydler)  want  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Aviation,  and  Weather  of  the  Com.mittee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  for  the 
gentleman's  diligence  in  pujsuing  im- 
portant improvements  in  aviation.  We 
all  join  in  expressing  regret  that  the 
gentleman  could  not  be  here  today,  with 
the  hope  that  the  gentleman  can  return 
very  .soon  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bi}l  would  provide 
for  the  first  time,  annual  authorization 
jurisdiction  for  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration R.  &  D.  appropriations.  At  the 
present  time  such  authority  does  not 
exist  within  the  Congress.  Of  course. 
R.  &  D.  is  the  cornerstone  for  the  Im- 
plem.entaticn  of  all  technological  im- 
provements. 

Unfortunately,  FAA  progress  in  avi- 
ation as  well  as  related  broader  public 
issues  has  been  less  than  desired.  In  con- 
siderable measure  I  believe,  this  lack  of 
progress  can  be  traced  to  the  absence  of 
the  close  scrutiny  of  R.  &  D.  programs 
which  only  a  legislative  committee  can 
provide.  While  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  have  performed 
admirably  in  reviewing  FAA  R.  &  D. 
funding  proposals,  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  provide  the  depth  of  techni- 
cal analysis  and  direction  required  of 
such  complex  aeronautical  programs  as 
the  aeronautical  communications  satel- 
lite— Aerostat — and  MLS,  the  micro- 
wave landing  system  which  is  currently 
under  international  consideration  as  a 
replacement  for  instrument  landing 
systems — ILS. 

It  may  be  instructive  I  think,  to  show 
analogy  between  H.R.  3965  and  H.R. 
408S,  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1978  authori- 
zation bill  which  passed  this  Kou.se  last 
week  v,ith  an  ovei-whelming  majority. 
Having  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Com.mittee  on  Science  and  Technologj- 
and  its  predecessors  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress, I  feel  somewhat  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  differences  between  the  NASA 
and  F'AA  approaches  to  R.  L  D.  activity 
and  particularly  their  relevance  to  na- 
tional needs  and  priorities  as  established 
by  Congress. 

Thi.'s  year,  the  committee  felt  it  '^ras 
timely  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  such 
annual  authorizing  jurisdiction  and  used 
the  vehicle  of  HJl.  3965  for  markup.  We 
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had  been  advised  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  jurisdiction  within  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
The  R.  &  D.  portion  of  the  FAA  total  ap- 
propriation proposal  is  only  $85  million, 
amounting  to  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  of  $2.7  billion. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  has  existing  jurisdiction  over 
NASA,  including  its  civil  aeronautical 
R.  &  D.  programs  and  having  been  as- 
signed in  1974.  jurisdiction  without  an- 
nual authorizing  responsibility  for  FAA 
R.  &  D.,  it  is  now  necessary  to  close  the 
authorization  gap.  The  Congress  had  de- 
cided in  1974  that  jurisdiction  over  all 
civil  aeronautical  R.  &  D.  programs 
should  reside  with  one  committee. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  also  to 
point  out  that  in  recent  years  Congress 
has  become  increasingly  concerned  with 
the  slow  pace  of  FAA  action  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  safety, 
environmental  and  energy  conservation 
measures  for  our  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. In  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  de- 
cision for  the  majority  in  Burbank, 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  in  connection 
with  potential  institutional  deficiencies 
of  the  FAA  that  "if  that  change  is  to  be 
made.  Congress  alone  must  do  it."  I  con- 
cur. While  certainly  more  basic  changes 
will  undoubtedly  be  required  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  leader- 
ship in  aviation,  this  bill  is  a  small  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wyd- 
ler), who  is  the  rnnking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee Involved. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  the  reading  of  the  report  and 
some  of  the  backup  material  to  it,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
there  may  be  some  question  of  the  health 
hazard  effects  of  the  microwaves  that  are 
utilized  in  the  landing  system. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me 
whether  or  not  the  problem  has  been  ad- 
dressed, whether  there  has  been  any 
study  on  this. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  some  oth- 
er instances  there  have  been  some  very 
serious  questions  raised. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lloyd)  .  the  acting  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  response  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  would  point 
out  it  has  a  20-watt  output.  That,  of 
course,  is  less,  by  a  long  way,  than  the 
output  of  a  lightbiilb  in  the  home.  This 
is  not  a  major  hazard.  Furthermore,  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy  did 
conduct  a  study  of  the  MLS  radiation 
effect  and  concluded  that  there  are  no 
hazardous  radiation  effects  associated 
with  MLS. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remarks.  The  only 
reason  I  raise  the  question  is  that  I  do 


understand  that  there  have  been  some 
very  serious  questions  raised  about  the 
hazards  inherent  in  the  utilization  of 
microwaves.  I  know  there  have  been 
some  articles  written  about  it.  Although 
there  is  perhaps  insufficient  evidence  at 
this  point  to  draw  any  kind  of  conclu- 
sions about  its  use  in  the  microwave 
landing  system  I  would  feel  happier  if  we 
could  have  studies  done  in  this  area,  so 
that  the  FAA  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  studies  and  scrutiny  that 
are  being  made  of  commercial  utilization 
and  other  utilizations  of  the  microwave. 
I  urge  that  the  FAA  be  directed  to  un- 
dertake such  studies. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1974.  all  civil  aviation  R.  &  D.  matters 
have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
Essentially,  this  jurisdiction  includes  the 
aeronautics  efforts  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  R.  &  D.  efforts  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

In  exercising  this  jurisdiction,  the 
committee  has  long  been  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  continuous  and  thorough 
congressional  scrutiny  of  aviation's 
R.  &  D.  programs.  Only  with  such  scru- 
tiny can  the  dynamic  and  technological- 
ly complex  programs  of  aviation  R.  &  D. 
be  fully  appreciated  by  Congress.  And, 
only  with  such  appreciation  can  Congress 
act  in  providing  effective  and  responsible 
guidance  in  this  Nation's  aviation  R.  &  D. 
efforts. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  committee 
has  consistently  pursued  a  policy  of  an- 
nual authorization  for  the  NASA  aero- 
nautical programs.  I  flrmly  believe  that 
this  policy  has  helped  keep  this  pro- 
gram on  a  firm  footing  and.  in  turn, 
aided  in  the  great  progress  that  America 
has  made  in  aviation. 

When  the  committee  gained  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  R.  &  D.  efforts  of  the  FAA, 
it  quickly  realized  that  the  same  policy — 
annual  authorization — was  demanded  in 
order  to  exercise  its  jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  commiittee  noted  that  lack  of  such 
a  policy  has  often  resulted  in  some  in- 
creased cost  to  the  taxpayer,  deferment 
of  important  programs,  or  general  ne- 
glect or  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mended last  year,  and  the  House  over- 
whelmingly approved,  an  annual  author- 
ization for  the  FAA  R.  &  D.  program. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  intent  of  the 
House,  the  committee  has  reported  the 
bill  H.R.  3965. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  hearings, 
field  trips,  and  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee and,  specifically,  its  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation,  Aviation,  and 
Weather. 

It  represents  a  thorough  and  careful 
examination  of  all  the  FAA  R.  &  D. 
programs. 

This  authorization  reflects  domestic 
and  international  requirements  to  make 
air  travel  safer;  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  air  traffic  control  systems  and 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  providing  services 
to  the  aviation  community.  It  also  re- 
flects the  flnancial  resources  required  to 


conduct  three  basic,  long-term  pro- 
grams: First,  continuation  of  such  major 
grams  as  discrete  address  beacon  sys- 
tems/intermittent positive  control 
(DABS/IPC);  second,  continuation  of 
Microwave  Landing  Systems  (MLS)  de- 
velopment ;  and  third,  enhancement  of  a 
nationwide  complex  of  automated 
weather  and  flight  service  stations. 
Funds  are  also  included  in  this  author- 
ization to  continue  development  of 
wake  vortex/ wind  shear  detection  sys- 
tems and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
Loran  C  and  Omega  for  aircraft  naviga- 
tion. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  legislation  such 
as  H.R.  3965,  a  detailed  ongoing  exam- 
ination of  the  FAA  R.  &  D.  programs,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  air  transportation 
system  in  America. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  who 
have  worked  to  fashion  a  more  effective 
congressional  oversight  of  FAA  programs 
for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration. The  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Milford.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Wydler,  have 
taken  the  leadership  in  carefully  exam- 
ining each  phase  of  the  FAA's  R.  &  D. 
effort. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  serving  on 
both  the  Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, I  have  long  believed  it  was  es- 
sential that  Congress  exercise  more  dill- 
gent  oversight  over  FAA  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams and  other  activities. 

Since  R.  &  D.  is  the  basis  upon  which 
all  technology  implementation  must  be 
built.  Congress  must  adopt  a  more  active 
role  in  the  establishment  of  aviation  pri- 
orities in  the  broadest  public  interest. 
Congress  is  the  bridge  across  which  the 
whole  public  interest  in  aviation  must 
be  expressed.  The  primary  device  by 
which  Congress  traditionally  exercises  its 
responsibility  is  the  annual  appropriation 
authorization.  H.R.  3965  would  close  the 
current  jurisdictional  gap. 

One  area  that  the  subcommittee  will 
explore  in  greater  depth  is  the  problem 
of  aircraft  midair  collisions,  and  the 
chairman  has  indicated  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  this  subject  in  the  near 
future. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  additional  views  to 
the  report  which  accompanied  this  bill, 
the  FAA  must  inform  Congress  of  vari- 
ous actions  that  impact  on  the  midair 
collision  question. 

Aircraft  separation  assurance,  or  C(A- 
lision  avoidance  is  a  complex  subject,  but 
solutions  do  exist.  History  has  shown  that 
the  FAA  places  emphasis  on  a  ground 
derived  solution  to  midair  collision  avoid- 
ance. But.  a  number  of  delays  in  Imple- 
menting such  a  system  has  resulted  in 
some  confusion  among  the  aviation  users, 
especially  general  aviation. 

What  we  need  to  find  out  is  whether 
an  integrated  approach  us^ing  both  air- 
borne and  ground-based  solutions  can  be 
achieved.  At  present,  the  collision  avoid- 
ance development  does  call  for  both  a  dis- 
crete address  beacon  system,  or  DABS, 
which  is  a  ground  derived  method  and  a 
beacon  CAS,  or  BCAS.  system  that  utilizes 
existing  transponders  in  the  cockpit. 
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Congress  and  the  flying  publi^  need  to 
be  kept  informed  of  the  separati  >n  assur- 
ance program  progress  and  hoiefully  a 
solution.  Collision  avoidance  hearings 
will  help,  and  in  the  next  couple  of 
months  we  should  have  a  compf  ehensive 
report  ready  for  you. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman]  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  ha^  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  C  erk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amem  ment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  recor  imended 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  ai  d  Tech- 
nology now  printed  in  the  bil  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purfose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
withstanding   any    other   provlsior 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropr  ated 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
tabllshed  by  section  208  of  the  Alfport 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970)  to  the 
of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal 
September   30,   1978,   for  research 
ment,  and  demonstration  projects 
tlon  312(c)   of  the  Federal  Avlatl(^ 
1958   (49  17.S.C.  1353),  and  section 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Developmebt 
1970  (49  U.S.C.  1714) : 

(1)  (67,942,000  for  air  traffic  coi^trol 
poses, 

(2)  (1,183,000  for  aviation  medicine 
poees, 

(3)  (10.682.000  for  navigation  puitooses 

(4)  (5,193,000  for  aviation 
poses,  and 

(5)  such     additional     or 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
benefits  authorized  by  law. 

Funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  2.  Nothwlthstendlng  the 
which  funds  are  authorized  In 
(l)-(4)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
authorized  by  such  paragraphs  ma;  • 
for  any  other  program  or  projeci 
eluded  by  section  4  of  this  Act  for 
development,  or  demonstration   uAder 
tlon  312(c)   of  the  Federal  Aviation 
1958  or  section  14(d)  of  the  Airport 
way  Development  Act  of   1970  If 
such  program  or  project  has  been 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science 
nology,  the  President  of  the  Senat< 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in 
containing  a  full  and  complete 
the   proposed   program   or   project 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  on  1 
of  such  program  or  project  and  (a) 
of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the 
notice  was  received,  or  (b)   each  s*ch 
mlttee  before  the  expiration  of  sui  h 
has    transmitted    to    the    Secretarj 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  comnilttee 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  ac 

Sxc.  3.  The  second  sentence  of 
(d)  of  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
400.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  an< 
than  (50,000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  ft  ical 
1978   through    1980,"   and   insertlni ; 
thereof  "and  (85,400,000  for  fiscal 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  au 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  expendfd 
Aerosat  program  except  that  not 
(1.500,000  of  such  amount  may  be 
for  a  feasiblUty  study  of  such  proiram 
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Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRI-IAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MK.    DODD 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dodo:  On  page 
5,  after  line  10  add  the  following  new  section: 

"StJNSHINE    IN    GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  6.  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Administrator  who — 

"(1)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(2)  has  any  known  financial  Interest  In 
any  person  who  applies  for  or  receives  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act; 

"Shall,  beginning  on  February  1,  1978,  an- 
nually file  with  the  Administrator  a" written 
statement  concerning  all  such  interests  held 
by  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  statement  shall 
be  available  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall — 

"(1)  act  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

"(A)  to  defined  the  term  'known  financial 
interest'  for  piirposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(B)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which 
the  requirement  to  file  written  statements 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
will  be  monitored  and  enforced,  including 
appropriate  provision  for  the  filing  by  such 
officers  and  employees  of  such  statements 
and  the  review  by  the  Administrator  of  such 
statements;  and 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
closures and  the  actions  taken  In  regard 
thereto  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(c)  In  the  rules  prescribed  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
identify  specific  positions  of  a  nonpollcy- 
making  nature  within  the  Administration 
and  provide  that  officers  or  employees  oc- 
cupying such  positions  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  sub- 
ject to,  and  knowingly  violates,  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (2,600  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Mr.  DODD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly, 
this  amendment,  "sunshine  in  govern- 
ment," without  reading  all  of  it,  is  an 
amendment  that  we  have  adopted  in  the 
previous  Congress  in  several  pieces  of 
legislation  dealing  with  NASA,  and  the 
Energy,  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Very  simply,  what  It  does 
is  to  require  financial  disclosure  of  known 
interests  that  any  of  the  top  policy- 
makers have  within  the  FAA.  It  does  not 
require  divestiture  of  those  Interests, 
merely  the  financial  disclosure  of  the  in- 
terest. In  an  effort  to  minimize  potential 
conflicts  of  interest  between  those  peo- 


ple holding  key  policy  and  decisionmak- 
ing positions  and  people  or  organizations 
who  come  before  the  FAA. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  chance 
on  this  side  to  examine  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  Is  similar  to  other  amend- 
ments that  have  been  oCTered  relating 
to  conflict  of  interest  and  financial  dis- 
closure of  those  In  policymaking  posi- 
tions, and  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I 
feel  it  is  meritorious,  one  which  we  have 
adopted  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  just  for  a  further 
explanation  of  the  amendment,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Connectciut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
will  respond.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  go  through  his  amendment  for  us 
step  by  step. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwatkr) 
has  some  questions,  too.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  had  a  chance  to  finish  the  ex- 
planation of  his  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man did  not  go  through  it  completely; 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  I  did  not  finish  my  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment is  very  short,  and  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  hear  the  full 
amendment  read  or  receive  an  explana- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  bear  with  me,  very  simply,  the 
amendment  requires  that  each  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Administrator  who: 
First,  performs  any  fimction  or  duty  un- 
der this  act;  and  second,  has  any  known 
financial  interest  in  any  person  who  ap- 
plies for  or  receives  financial  assistance 
imder  this  act  shall,  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1978,  annually  file  with  the 
Administrator  a  written  statement  con- 
cerning all  such  interests  held  by  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  statement  shall  be 
available  to  the  public. 

The  amendment  also  provides  as  fol- 
lows: Under  paragraph  (b)  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  first  act  within  90  days  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
define  the  term,  "known  financial  Inter- 
est," for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

And  under  paragraph  (B)  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  act  to  establish  the 
methods  by  which  the  requirement  to 
file  written  statements  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  will  be  moni- 
tored and  enforced,  including  appropri- 
ate provision  for  the  filing  by  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  statements 
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and  the  review  by  the  Administrator  of 
such  statements. 

Second,  it  requires  the  report  to  the 
Congress  on  June  1  of  each  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  such  disclosures  and 
the  actions  taken  in  regard  thereto  by 
the  Administrator. 

Third,  or  imder  paragraph  (c)  it  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

In  the  rules  prescribed  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  the  Administrator  may  iden- 
tify specific  positions  of  a  nonpoUcymaklng 
nature  within  the  Administration  and  pro- 
vide that  officers  or  employees  occupying 
such  positions  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
Is  not  to  overly  burden  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  FAA. 

The  last  provision  Is  the  penalty  sub- 
section. It  says : 

Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  subject  to, 
and  knowingly  violates,  this  section,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  (2,500  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  amendment. 
What  it  does  is  allow  the  Administrator 
some  leeway  so  that  we  are  not  placing 
this  burden  on  everyone  within  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  rather  placing  it  only 
on  the  top  policymakers. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  clarifying  his 
amendment.  Too  often  we  have  a  tend- 
ency to  want  to  cut  off  explanations  of 
these  amendments  before  they  are  clari- 
fied to  the  other  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  for 
some  clarification  concerning  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question: 

Is  this  basically  the  same  language 
that  appeared  and  was  adopted  last  year 
in  the  1977  ERDA  authorization? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  As  I  understand  it,  it  Is 
the  same  language. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  is  it  to  the 
gentleman's  knowledge  the  same  lan- 
guage that  is  contained  in  the  NASA 
authorization? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  particular 
language  does  give  some  discretion  to 
the  Administrator  or  to  the  Secretary 
to  determine  various  levels  of  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  disclosure? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  it  does  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  and  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant so  that  we  can  get  all  agencies 
of  the  Government  doing  somewhat  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  this  particular 
area. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDV/ATER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gold  water)  has  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  these  kinds  of 
provisions.  Certainly  the  gentleman  is  to 
be  recognized  for  his  efforts  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  urge  support 
for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  McKay, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3965)  to  authorize  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  aviation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  430, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

"Ilie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  402,  nays  6, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  100 

YEAS — 402 

Abdnor 

Anderson, 

Apple?ate 

Addabbo 

Calif. 

Archer 

Akaka 

Anderson,  HI. 

Armstrong 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Allen 

Andrews, 

Ash  ey 

Ambro 

N.  Dak. 

Aspln 

Ammerman 

Annunzio 

AuColn 

BadiUo 
Bafalis 
Ba.dus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brink  ey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Buriison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Dan 'el,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
De.lums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan 
Duncan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 
Evans,  Colo. 


,  Greg. 
,  Tenn. 


Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
F.owers 
Flynt 
Fo.ey 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
G  almo 
Gibbons 
Gl.man 
Glnn 
G.lckman 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Hlllls 

HoUenbeck 
Holt 

Ho.tzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ire  and 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kiidee 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Le  Fante 
Leach 
Lederer 
Le<?6ett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 
McC.ory 
McCloskey 


McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

M^Kay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis    " 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

M'kulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

M  iler.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Machell,N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Martha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers.  Michael 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Dakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattlson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
.  Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rahall 
Ralisback 
Rangel 
Re^xila 
Reuss 
Bliodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rod  mo 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Rousse.ot 
Roybal 
r.udd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Sarasln 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
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Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 


Evans,  Ind. 
Jeffords 


Badham 

Bellenson 

Clay 

Diggs 

Flippo 

Hall 

Harsha 

Holland 


Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walcren 

Walker 

Walsh 

NAYS— 6 

Kostmayer 
Mattox 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Long,  Md. 
MlUord 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Pettis 
Quayle 
Roe 


Whit 
Wlgg 


Warn  ?ler 
Wath  ins 
Wan  lan 
Welsi 
Whal  sn 
Whits 
Whit  ihurst 
Whit  ey 
t  en 
ns 
Wilsc  n.  Bob 
WUsc  n,  C.  H. 
Wlnr 
Wlrtl 
Wolfl 
Wrlgft 
Wydl 
WylU 
Yates 
Yatrc  n 
Youn ',,  Fla. 
Youn  [.  Mo. 
Zablc  :kl 
Zefer  ttl 


Mlkv! 
Weaver 

-24 

Slsk 

Staartrs 
Symn  s 
Taylo 
Teagu  B 
Wllso;  I,  Tex. 
Youni  ,  Alaska 
Youn!  ,  Te.x. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  4>Uowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Bellenson  with  Mr.  Sytnms. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alafcka. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mi[  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Ccftorado. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Long  of  Ma  yland. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Young  of  Tex^. 

Mr.  Pllppo  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  dnd  Mr. 
FOLEY  changed  their  vote  froi  i  "nay' 
to  "yea". 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lai^  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  J  [embers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  \  hich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  he  bill 
H.R.  4991,  authorizing  appropriations  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  on 
which  the  rule  has  been  passed 

The  SPEAiOER  pro  tempore,  ts  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thefgentle- 
man  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO 


AUTHORIZINO  APPROPRIATIi  )NS 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FC  UNDA 
TION 


the 
U.e 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  House  resolve  itself  into 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideratioK 
bill  (HJl.  4991)  to  authorize 

tions  for  activities  of  the 

cnce  Foundation,  and  for  other 
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m#ve  that 

Com- 

State 

of  the 

ap*ropria- 

Natioual  Sci- 

p  irposes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Commitee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4991,  with  Mr. 
Danielson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Thorn- 
ton) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HoLLENBECK)  Will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Thornton) 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4991).  Before  I  begin  to  de- 
scribe this  bill  which  we  are  going  to 
consider  today.  I  want  to  first  express 
my  personal  appreciation  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague)  .  who  is  not  with  us  today, 
has  provided  leadership,  fine  judgement, 
fairness  and  integrity  to  the  considera- 
tions of  this  committee.  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  not 
here  with  us  today.  The  gentleman  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  of  the  bill 
before  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  in  support  of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  research  find- 
ings of  this  Foundation  will  at  some  fu- 
ture date  lead  to  the  elimination  of  the 
kind  of  ailments  which  prevent  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague)  from  being  with  us  at  this 
time. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
who  has  so  capably  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  the  absence  of  our 
Chairman,  Mr.  Teague;  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wydler),  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hollenbeck)  .  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  As  I  have  mentioned,  these  gentle- 
man have  all  done  great  service  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  House  in  making 
it  possible  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
with  a  vote  of  the  committee  of  28  to  1. 
Their  assistance  and  support  has  been 
invaluable. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology held  hearings  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1976,  and  ending  on  February  23, 
1976.  to  review  NSF  fiscal  year  1977  per- 
formance and  its  fiscal  year  1978  budget 
authorization  request.  Testimony  was 
taken  from  Foundation  officials  as  well 
as  from  a  nxmiber  of  individuals  repre- 
senting outside  organizations.  The  hear- 
ings covered  all  aspects  of  the  Founda- 
tion's budget  request  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  programs  of  science  education. 
Attention  was  devoted  to  three  non- 
budgetary  matters,  too;  namely  NSF-in- 


dustry  relationships,  peer  review,  and  in- 
direct costs  of  research. 

In  addition,  extensive  oversight  hear- 
ings and  investigations  were  carried  out 
on  subjects  related  to  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  Foundation.  Cer- 
tain of  these  investigations  are  still  In 
progress.  Numerous  staff  reviews  were 
made  of  various  NSF  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. Several  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
investigations  and  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  subcommittee. 

Both  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  and  the  full 
committee  had  lengthy  markups  of  the 
bill  submitted  by  the  administration. 
Committee  members  devoted  careful  at- 
tention to  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  the 
final  vote  on  H.R.  4991,  the  clean  biU, 
was  nearly  unanimous,  the  final  count 
being  28  to  1. 

THE   BtTDCET 

The  President's  budget  included  a  re- 
quest for  $885  million  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
The  appropriation  made  to  NSF  for  fiscal 
year  1977  was  $776.1  million.  Thus  the 
request  for  1978  exceeds  the  1977  appro- 
priation by  $108.9  million. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology recommends  that  the  amount  of 
$868  million,  $17  million  less  than  the 
authorization  request,  be  authorized. 
H.R.  4991  authorizes  this  amount  and 
makes  certain  adjustments  within  the 
categories  requested  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  These  actions  are  sum- 
marized on  the  table  attached. 

The  committee  recommends  an  In- 
crease In  only  one  budget  category,  sci- 
ence education.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  science  education  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  total  authorization  of 
$83.3  million.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  $7.6  million  in  science  education  over 
the  request  of  $75.7  million.  The  increase 
is  intended  to  reverse  a  downward  trend 
in  the  science  education  budget,  which 
has  generally  been  declining  for  many 
years. 

The  committee  recommends  decreases 
which  total  $24.6  mUlIon  in  six  cate- 
gories: 

One.  Mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ences and  engineering — The  request  was 
reduced  by  $5.4  million  to  $243.8  million. 
This  Is  an  increase  of  $21.2  million  over 
the  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation. 

Two.  Astronomical.  atmospheric, 
earth,  and  ocean  sciences — The  request 
was  reduced  by  $5.8  million  to  $207.6 
million.  This  is  an  Increase  of  $18.9  mil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  year  1977  appropria- 
tion. 

Three.  Biological,  behavioral,  and  so- 
cial sciences — The  request  was  reduced 
by  $5.6  million  to  $139.2  million.  This  Is 
an  increase  of  $12.7  million  over  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  appropriation. 

Four.  Research  applied  to  national 
needs — The  request  was  reduced  by  $5.3 
million  to  $72.7  million.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  $8.8  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1977  appropriation. 

Five.  Scientific,  technological,  and  In- 
ternational affairs — The  request  was  re- 
duced by  $1.4  million  to  $21.2  million. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $1.2  million  over 
the  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation. 
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Six.  Special  foreign  currency — The  re- 
quest was  reduced  by  $1.1  million  to  $4.9 
million.  This  Is  an  mcrease  of  $0.3  mil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  year  1977  appropria- 
tion. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  Antarc- 
tic program  or  in  the  program  develop- 
ment and  management  categories. 

Ceilings — Of  the  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  tlie  authorization  of  H.R. 
4991,  the  committee  recommends  that — 

Not  more  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  minority  centers  for  gradu- 
ate education ; 

Not  more  than  $600,000  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  continuing  education  for 
scientists  and  engineers;  and 

Not  more  than  $100,000  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  science  for  citizens  pro- 
gram. 

Floors — Of  the  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  H.R. 
4991,  the  committee  recommends  that — 

Not  less  than  $1,500,000  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  program  of  minority  graduate 
scholars ; 

Not  less  than  $23,000,000  be  made 
available  for  applied  social  research  and 
for  policy-related  scientific  research  in 
the  program  of  research  applied  to  na- 
tional needs;  and 

Not  less  than  $4,500,000  be  made  avail- 
able for  policy  research  and  analysis  in 
the  program  of  scientific,  technological, 
and  international  affairs. 

Other  than  budgetary  matters,  only 
two  provisions  were  added  to  the  bill  by 
the  committee.  One  amends  the  NSF  or- 
ganic act  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  geographical  distribution,  and  the 
other  is  intended  to  protect  precollege 
students  from  any  undesirable  effects  of 
the  testing  of  curriculums  supported  by 
NSF. 

BASIC    RESEARCH    SITPPORT 

For  fiscal  year  1973  the  NSF  has  re- 
quested increases  in  the  budgets  of  its 
three  large  basic — or  "project" — re- 
search directorates — mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  and  engineering;  as- 
tronomical, atmospheric,  earth,  and 
ocean  sciences;  and  biological,  behav- 
ioral and  social  sciences — totaling  $69.6 
million  over  the  fiscal  year  1977  appro- 
priation— about  13  percent.  In  view  of 
the  need  to  economize  in  the  Federal 
budget  where  possible,  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  the  overall  budg- 
et be  cut.  The  project  research  direc- 
torates have  been  cut  by  a  total  of  $16.8 
million,  which  still  allows  for  a  10  per- 
cent, $52.8  million  increase  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  appropriation. 

The  NSP-requested  budget  increase 
for  project  research  was  based  on  a  gov- 
emmentwide  policy  determination  of  the 
administration  that  total  Federal  basic 
research  support  should  increase  at  a 
rate — 9  percent — sufficient  to  allow  for 
real  growth  at  the  same  rate  as  long- 
term  real  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product — 3  percent — taking  inflation 
into  account  at  the  rate  of  6  percent.  Be- 
cause the  budget  requests  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  included  basic  research 
components  that — while  large — aver- 
aged Jess  than  the  desired  9-percent  in- 
crease, NSF  was  used  as  a  "balance 
wheel"  and  was  permitted  a  budget  re- 
quest containing  a  basic  research  m- 


crease  of  13  percent — enough  to  bring 
the  govemmentwide  average  increase  up 
to  9  percent. 

The  committee  Is  sympathetic  to  this 
argument  because  It  believes  a  strong 
national  effort  in  basic  research  is  nec- 
essary for  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try. However,  the  committee  adopted  a 
different  approach  to  the  Foundation's 
project  research  budget  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  budget  reduction.  The 
committee's  recommended  figures  allow 
for  a  10 -percent  increase  in  NSF  project 
research  support  consisting  of  a  7-per- 
cent allowance  for  inflation  and  3-per- 
cent real  growth.  The  7-percent  rate  was 
used  because  the  most  recent  authorita- 
tive estimate  is  that  the  1976  inflation 
rate  for  services,  which  comprise  the  ma- 
jor component  of  NSF  project  research 
obligations,  will  be  nearly  7.5  percent. 
The  total  project  research  amount  of 
$590.6  million  allowed  by  the  committee, 
moreover,  is  nearly  identical  to  the 
$587.4  million  originally  requested  as  Its 
base  budget  by  NSF  from  OMB  during 
the  budget  process. 

SCIENCE   EDUCATION 

The  NSF  requested  a  fiscal  year  1978 
science  education  program  of  $75.7  mil- 
lion, all  of  which  would  be  new  obliga- 
tional  authority.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends a  net  addition  of  $7.6  million 
and  various  adjustments  within  science 
education,  thereby  making  a  recom- 
mended total  of  $83.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  Specific  adjustments  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  the  committee  report. 

For  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence 
NSF  funded  Its  two  major  mission 
areas — basic  research  and  science  edu- 
cation— almost  equally.  Since  1970,  how- 
ever, the  budget  importance  of  science 
education  has  been  declining  absolutely 
as  well  as  proportionately  to  the  re- 
search budget.  The  recommended  in- 
crease of  10  percent  over  the  NSF  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1978  would  bring  the 
program  up  from  the  requested  8.6  per- 
cent of  the  overall  budget  to  almost  10 
percent. 

Testimony  was  presented  which  in- 
dicated a  clear  need  for  additional  in- 
formation and  evaluation  of  activities 
related  to  continuing  education  for 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  following  recommended 
actions  are  in  order  before  any  larger 
efforts  in  this  area  should  be  considered 
either  by  the  NSF  or  by  the  Congress: 
First,  that  the  NSF's  request  of  $1.2 
million  for  this  program  be  reduced  such 
that  no  more  than  $0.6  million  be  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1978;  second,  that 
present  government  and  private  sector 
efforts  be  fully  evaluated;  and  third,  that 
more  research  and  development  be  con- 
ducted to  accumulate  the  needed  infor- 
mation. The  committee  notes  that  HEW 
has  a  new  $120  million  program  in  the 
general  area  of  continuing  education. 

The  widely  recognized  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  participation  of  mmority 
individuals  in  science  leads  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  that  the  programs 
specifically  directed  to  this  problem  be 
increased  by  25  percent  over  the  request 
for  fiscal  year  1978.  Since  the  Minority 
Graduate  Centers  program  i"'  in  the 
planning  grant  phase  and  the  program's 


relative  merits  are  under  evaluation  at 
present,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  NSF  proceed  with  no  more  than  It 
requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1978 — $1  miUion.  However,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Minority  In- 
stitutions Graduate  Traineeships  pro- 
gram be  Increased  from  the  request  of 
$1  million  to  $3  million,  with  $1.5  million 
of  that  amount  to  be  used  for  minority 
graduate  students  in  science  to  attend 
graduate  schools  of  their  choice. 

Because  of  the  serious  Implications 
of  the  Science  for  Citizens  program  for 
the  future  direction  of  the  entire  NSF, 
and  because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
evaluating  activities  of  this  type,  the 
committee  recommends  that  this  pro- 
gram be  authorized  at  a  level  no  greater 
than  $0.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
This  reduction — from  the  request  of  $1.2 
million — will  still  permit  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  all  fiscal  year  1977  Science 
for  Citizens  activities.  The  committee 
also  recommends  that  an  embargo  be 
placed  on  funding  intervenors  and  those 
required  to  register  under  Federal  or 
State  lobbying  laws.  It  is  the  committee 
view,  however,  that  those  who  must 
register  imder  any  State  lobbying  act, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  giving  testimony 
to  a  State  legislature,  should  not  be 
barred  from  participation  in  the  program 
for  that  reason  alone. 

The  committee,  in  the  bill,  directs  the 
.National  Science  Foundation  to  take 
particular  care  in  protecting  precollege 
students  from  any  undesirable  effects  of 
educational  research  and  development, 
pilot  testing,  evaluation,  or  revision  of 
experimental  or  innovative  precollege 
curriculum  projects  funded  by  the 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  is  enjoined 
to  assure  that  its  grantees  work  closely 
with  school  boards  or  other  appropriate 
authority  at  the  local  levels,  as  well  as 
with  parents,  in  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1978  NSF 
authorization  was  careful  and,  I  believe, 
responsible.  The  budget  authorized  will 
help  insure  this  Nation's  strength  in  all 
the  sciences,  and  I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4991,  the  authorization  bill  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

Before  turning  to  the  programmatic 
elements  of  the  NSF  budget.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, for  his  generous  cooperation  in  our 
actions  on  this  legislation  smd  to  Mr. 
Wydler  for  his  support.  His  positive  at- 
titude has  helped  to  make  this  a  good 
bill  and  has  helped  to  accelerate  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues. 

H.R.  4991  authorizes  $868  million  for 
the  NSF's  programs  In  fiscal  year  1978. 
This  figure  represents  a  $17  million — 
or  1.9  percent — reduction  below  the 
President's  request.  I  should  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  President  Carter 
did  not  submit  any  modifications  to  the 
NSF  budget  submitted  by  President 
Ford  in  January.  I  believe  this  action  is 
typical    of    the    bipartisan    approach 
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which  we  have  taken  In 
foundation's  progranu. 

The  NSP  provides  the  bulk  oi 
eral  support  for  basic  scientific 
In  our  colleges  and  universities 
grams  serve  the  dual  purpos^ 
vancing     the     frontiers     of 
knowledge  while  aho  training 
our    future    scientists.    NSP 
have  helped  further  the 
virtually  every  practicing 
some  point  In  their  careers 

The   $243.8   million   in   the 
mathematical  and  physical 
engineering    will    support 
advanced  programs  ranging 
retlcal  mathematics  to  comple^ 
of  thermal  energy  storage  ma 
vestigations  of  synthetic  comp . 
build  a  foundation  for  Improved 
cals.  Metallurgy  research  will 
sored  to  improve  our 
the  corrosion  and  fatigue 
metals.   Success   In   this 
subelement  would  result  in 
future  savings  in  the  economy 

The  $207.6  million  devoted 
nomlcal,  atmospheric,  earth, 
sciences  will  sponsor  programs 
our  planet  from  deep  In  the  Ear 
to  beyond  the  upper  atmosphen 
on    global    atmospherics    and 
dynamics  can  make  Important 
tlons  fo  our  understanding  of 
weather  patterns.  This  past 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  fact 
knowledge  In  this  area  needs 
ment.  NSP  programs  will 
physics  of  the  atmosphere 
ence  our  everyday  weather  as 
long-term  global  changes 
atmosphere  not  only  Improve 

edge  of  the  weather  but  ^ 

ability  to  predict  the  disperslo^ 
lutants   released   into   the 
Ocean  science  studies  will  assij 
creased  use  of  the  seas  as  a 
food  and  minerals  in  such  a  w 
do  not  Inadvertently  dispoil 
treasure.  The  projections  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  recovery 
imperative  that  we  fully 
subtleties  of  the  marine 

NSP  programs  in  traditiona 
and  physical  sciences  are 
by  programs  in  science  educa 
selected  applied  research 
$83.3   million   In  H.R.   4991 
science  education  will  fund 
manpower    improvement, 
provement,  and  research  and 
ment  related  to  teaching  science 
the  popular  cynicism  about  the 
replacing  man,  our  human 
main  the  most  valuable  global 
The   science   education 
to  cultivate  the  human  resour 
out  which  further  progress  woujd 
possible. 
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Applied  research  efforts  are 
in  the  NSP's  Research  Applied 
al  Needs — RANN.  The  $72.7  .. 
RANN  will   investigate  special 
problem  areas  such  as  the  envi 
resources,  and  productivity.  For  ^ 
the  environmental  effort  works 
prove   our   knowledge   of   natural 
asters  and  hazards.  Here  RANI 
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vestigate the  causes  of  earthquakes;  how 
to  predict  them  and  how  to  respond  to 
them.  Productivity  research  aims  at  such 
practical  goals  as  improving  the  delivery 
of  public  services;  excavation  technol- 
ogy; and  low-cost  medical  equipment  for 
clinical  diagnosis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  technical  featiires  of 
the  many  programs  which  the  NSP  spon- 
sors. But  I  am  confident  that  its  pro- 
grams are  essential  for  the  Nation  to 
maintain  its  superiority  in  science  and 
for  the  economic  growth  and  high  stand- 
ard of  living  which  it  brings. 

H.R.  4991  will  provide  the  means  for 
the  NSP  to  sustain  its  record  of  scientific 
excellence.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  structured  the  bill  so  that  this  goal 
may  be  achieved  within,  and  even  slight- 
ly below,  the  budget  request  to  Congress. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  sup- 
porting H.R.  4991. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hollenbeck)  has  made 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill  through  the 
subcommittee,  through  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  and  the 
contribution  he  is  making  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  Is  a  freshman,  a 
new  man  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  yet  he  has  undertaken  respon- 
sibilities which  generally  are  not  under- 
taken by  people  who  have  Just  started 
their  service  in  Congress.  He  has  handled 
it  like  a  veteran  member  of  the  congres- 
sional system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  the  highest 
respect  and  regard  for  his  performance 
In  that  connection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4991,  the  Authorization  Act  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

The  NSP  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
strong  and  effective  Federal  catalyst  for 
basic  scientific  research.  Its  support  of 
research  programs  in  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences  throughout  our  aca- 
demic system  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing an  impressive  record  of  performance. 
The  knowledge  and  the  scientists  result- 
ing from  NSF's  programs  have  found 
their  way  into  every  facet  of  our  society 
and  economy. 

The  committee's  action  on  H.R.  4991  is 
typical  of  the  bipartisan  consensus  which 
exists  on  the  value  of  NSF's  programs. 
The  committee's  adjustment  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  to  Congress  were 
minimal.  H.R.  4991  will  permit  the  NSP 
to  continue  its  support  of  science  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  The  $868  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1978  is  1.9  per- 
cent— $17  million — below  the  request  to 
Congress  and  about  6.5  percent  above 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  long  lead  times  in  bringing  a  prom- 
ising new  scientific  development  from 


the  laboratory  Into  the  general  economy 
make  it  important  to  plan  research 
programs  with  vision  to  the  future.  The 
NSF's  foresight  in  funding  projects 
which  will  pay  dividends  to  the  Nation 
many  years  later  is  a  quality  often  over- 
looked. The  pace  of  scientific  progress  is 
difficult  to  accelerate  indefinitely  by  the 
mere  Increase  of  funding.  The  steady, 
continued  support  which  the  NSP  has 
provided  to  science  is  far  more  effective 
than  an  erratic  funding  pattern  of  the 
same  cumulative  amount  would  be. 

NSP  research  programs  in  engineer- 
ing will  concentrate  on  improving  our 
ability  to  extract  valuable  metals  from 
lean  ones,  recycling  of  wastes,  and  the 
development  of  substitute  materials  pos- 
sessing better  energy  and  environmental 
qualities  than  current  materials.  Studies 
on  superconducting  materials  seek  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  technology  base 
on  this  phenomenon  such  that  the  Na- 
tion will  be  able  to  use  suoerconducting 
transmission  lines  to  distribute  elec- 
tricity with  superior  efficiency  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Ocean  science  programs  seek  to  im- 
prove our  understanding  of  marine 
organisms;  the  transfer  of  pollutants 
in  the  marine  environment;  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  pollutants  in  the  ocean.  Such 
investigations  will  help  us  address  ma- 
rine problems  in  the  deep  sea  and  along 
our  coasts.  Deep  sea  research  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  us  In  the  mining  of  min- 
erals and  energy  resources.  Coastal  ma- 
rln  research  is  essential  to  understand- 
ing how  to  cope  with  the  beach-fouling 
problem  which  plagues  many  fine  beach 
areas,  including  the  shores  along  Long 
Island. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  worthwhile  research  which 
H.R.  4991  will  permit  to  take  place.  Al- 
most everything  in  the  NSP's  programs 
will  eventually  contribute  to  a  beneficial 
result  touching  tlie  lives  of  every  citizen. 
There  are  too  few  pieces  of  legislation 
which  can  claim  this  distinction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  4991. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4991. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Thornton),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hollenbeck),  for  the  outstanding 
job  they  and  the  staff  have  done  In  as- 
sembling this  bill. 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  this  Nation's  understand- 
ing in  a  broad  spectrum  of  subject  areas 
ranging  all  the  way  from  mathematics  to 
applied  physics  to  biological  sciences  and 
to  the  social  sciences. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  con- 
tinues these  programs  in  a  most  re- 
sponsible manner.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  doing  so  well  and  that 
this  is  so  important,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  1976  NSP  Author- 
ization Act  included  the  mandate  that 
the  NSF  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
with  full  public  participation  for  a 
"science  for  citizens"  program  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  The  objectives  to 
v.'hich  the  program  was  to  be  addressed 
were — 

First,  to  improve  public  understanding 
of  public  policy  issues  involving  science 
and  technology; 

Second,  to  facilitate  the  participation 
of  experienced  scientists  and  engineers 
as  well  as  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  in  public  activities,  aimed  at  the 
resolution  of  public  policy  issues  having 
significant  scientific  and  technical  as- 
pects ; 

Third,  to  enable  nonprofit  citizens 
public  interest  groups  to  acquire  neces- 
sary technical  expertise  to  assist  them  in 
dealing  with  the  scientific  and  technical 
aspects  of  public  policy  issues;  and 

Fourth,  to  provide  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  academic  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  conduct  of  applied 
research  designed  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  above  programs. 

The  NSF  prepared  such  a  plan,  and 
also  commissioned  a  study  on  the  "Pro- 
vision of  Federal  Assistance  to  Nonprofit 
Citizens  Groups  Dealing  with  Scientific 
and  Technical  Aspects  of  Public  Policy 
Issues."  The  fiscal  year  1977  budget  re- 
quest was  for  $300,000  to  set  up  an  ex- 
perimental program  to  test  three  of  the 
nine  "options"  developed  by  the  NSF 
which  it  believed  were  appropriate  for 
an  agency  with  NSF's  capabilities  and 
resources. 

After  having  examined  these  plans,  the 
committee  was  convinced  that  a  serious 
need  existed  in  the  areas  addressed  by 
the  SFC  objectives.  But,  as  stated  in  last 
year's  authorization  report,  "the  com- 
mittee questions  whether  the  Federal 
Government  is  capable  of  satisfying  these 
needs  without  creating  serious  new  prob- 
lems; and  whether  the  NSP  is  in  fact 
the  appropriate  agency  to  take  on  this 
task."  The  pros  and  cons  of  SFC  as  per- 
ceived by  the  committee  were  outlined 
in  the  report,  and  led  the  committee  to 
recommend  that  "the  NSF  should  remain 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  direct  assist- 
ance to  citizens'  groups;"  that  "the  NSP 
should  'concentrate  on  provision  of  edu- 
cational and  informational  materials,' 
and  not  become  involved  with  'citizen 
litigation  or  direct  intervention  in  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.' " 

The  Senate  was  not  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  this  committee,  as  evidenced 
by  its  authorization  of  $3,000,000  for 
Science  for  Citizens — including  an  aug- 
mented public  understanding  of  science 
program — and  by  its  recommendation 
that  the  NSP  provide  support  for  "groups 
which  serve  important  public  purposes  to 
acquire  necessary  technical  expertise  re- 
lating to  the  scientific  and  technical 
aspects  of  public  policy  issues  and  to 
enable  such  groups  to  bring  together  in 
appropriate  forums  experts  whose  re- 
search has  been  directed  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  such  issues." 

This  difference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  views  was  the  major  reason 
behind  a  protracted  and  difficult  confer- 
ence— the  conference  report  was  submit- 


ted on  September  27,  1976,  3  days  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  less 
than  a  week  before  the  Congress  went 
into  recess. 

Authorization  for  the  program  of  $1,- 
200,000  stipulated  that:  "no  grant  or 
other  arrangement  shall  be  made — with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  National 
Science  Board";  the  NSF  was  "directed 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  analysis  and 
assessment  of  such  activities  to  be  sub- 
mitted—by March  1, 1977";  and  "no  con- 
tract, grant,  or  other  arrangement  is  to 
be  made — to  any  person  who  is  required 
to  comply  with  the  registration  require- 
ment— of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lob- 
bying Act." 

For  fiscal  year  1978  the  NSF  requested 
$1.2  million  for  Science  for  Citizens  to 
continue  the  two  activities  begun  in  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Also  available  to  the  committee  for  its 
consideration  this  year  was  the  report 
requested  In  the  fiscal  year  1977  joint 
statement  of  managers  of  the  committee 
of  conference,  "concerning  the  implica- 
tions of  NSP  assistance  to  nonprofit  citi- 
zen organizations"  both  for  the  NSP 
itself  and  for  public  participation  in  gov- 
mental  processes.  This  report,  "Policy 
Implications  of  NSF  Assistance  to  Non- 
profit Citizen  Organizations,"  is  known 
as  the  Boasberg  report. 

The  committee  devoted  a  day  of  hear- 
ings to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Society, 
mostly  on  the  science  for  citizens  pro- 
gram. Primarily  because  of  the  commit- 
tee's position  on  the  science  for  citizens 
program  during  the  fiscal  year  1977  au- 
thorization conference,  the  committee 
selected  witnesses  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  science  for  citizens  program  in  order 
to  get  their  views  and  arguments  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Boasberg  was  present  to  dis- 
cuss his  report  and  offer  his  personal 
opinion  of  the  program.  Two  additional 
statements  were  requested,  one  from  the 
National  Legal  Center  for  the  Public 
Interest,  and  one  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Electric  Companies. 

In  weighing  all  the  diverse  opinions 
concerning  the  fiscal  year  1978  science 
for  citizens  effort,  the  committee 
concluded  that,  because  of  the  serious 
implications  of  the  science  for  citizens 
program  for  the  future  directions  of  the 
entire  foundation,  and  because  of  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  evaluating  activities 
of  this  type,  this  program  should  be  au- 
thorized at  a  level  no  greater  than  $100,- 
000.  This  amount  will  provide  for  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  all  fiscal  year  1977 
science  for  citizens  activities.  Most  of 
the  awards  for  these  activities  are  not 
expected  to  be  made  until  September 
1977,  nearly  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cessa- 
tion for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1978  is  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
this  action  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
projects  imdertaken  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  forxims,  conferences,  and  workshops 
are  all  short-term  projects,  and  the  max- 
imum tenure  for  public  service  science 
residencies  and  internships  is  12  months. 
During  that  time  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Science  for  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
will  closely  monitor  the  progress  of  these 
activities. 


The  cutback  in  fiscal  year  1978  science 
for  citizens  activity  recommended  by  the 
committee  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
opposition  to  the  science  for  citizens  pro- 
gram per  se  or  the  underlying  rationale 
of  the  program — that  is,  increasing  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  aspects  of  public  policy  issues. 
The  committee  has  traditionally  sup- 
ported the  NSP's  public  imderstanding  of 
science  program  which  supports  informal 
adult  education  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, especially  as  these  deal  with  im- 
portant issues  of  public  policy,  and  the 
ethics  and  values  in  science  and  tech- 
nology program  which,  among  other  ac- 
tivities, examines  alternatives  for  re- 
solving confiicts  between  scientists  suid 
the  public.  The  NSP  requested  a  total 
of  $4.0  million  for  these  two  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1978 — and  the  committee 
concurs  with  this  request. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  management  of  the  science 
for  citizens  program  so  far  by  the  NSF 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  approach,  and 
it  recognizes  that  the  delay  in  making 
fiscal  year  1977  awards  has  resulted 
from  the  careful  development  of  guide- 
lines for  the  program,  as  well  as  from 
the  congressionally  imposed  requirement 
that  all  actions  be  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 

In  the  joint  statement  of  managers  of 
the  committee  of  conference  it  was 
stipulated  that  "no  contract,  grant  or 
other  arrangement  is  to  be  made  under 
the  science  for  citizens  program  to  any 
person  who  is  required  to  comply  with 
the  registration  requirement  of  section 
308(a)  of  the  Federal  Regialation  of  Lob- 
bying Act  (2  U.S.C.  267a) ."  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  this  stipulation  be 
broadened  to  include  those  required  to 
register  under  State  lobbying  acts,  with 
the  exception  that  those  who  must  reg- 
ister imder  State  acts  solely  on  the  basis 
of  giving  testimony  to  a  State  legisla- 
ture not  be  barred  from  participation 
in  the  program. 

The  committee  would  also  bar  "inter- 
venors"  from  eligibility  in  the  science 
for  citizens  program — although,  ad- 
mittedly, "intervenors"  may  be  a  some- 
what elusive  term. 

Nonetheless,  both  the  committee  and 
the  NSF  are  concerned  about  the  possible 
use  of  NSF  funds  in  this  program  to  en- 
courage the  promulgation  by  special  in- 
terest groups  of  their  already-deter- 
mined positions,  either  by  presentations 
to  the  public  or  by  Interventions  in  the 
processes  of  government.  Both  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  criteria  for 
grants  and  awards  which  will  distin- 
guish such  activities  from  those  that 
will  desirably  enhance  the  public  imder- 
standing  of  policy  issues  involving  sci- 
ence and  technology  or  contribute  to  the 
effective  resolution  of  such  issues. 

Thus  it  is  proposed  that  the  science 
for  citizens  program  not  support  pro- 
posals for  which  the  manifest  purpose  Js 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  only  one 
side  of  any  controversial  issue  in  any 
presentation  to  the  public,  or  to  any 
judicial  or  administrative  proceeding  be- 
fore courts  of  law,  or  to  other  official 
Federal,  State,  or  local  iristrumentali- 
ties. 
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It  is  further  proposed  that 
make  public  the  names  and 
tlvltles  of  all  persons  and 
receiving  grants  and  awards 
science  for  citizens  program, 
the  rapid  and  effective  public 
tlon  of  all  reports  and  other 
resulting  from  activities 
program  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  entirelj 
port  of  this   position. 

shown  that  extremely 

grams  In  the  National  Science 
tion  can  cause  problems  in 
perceptions  of  the  NSP  by  th( 
world.  This  bill  was  put  „„ 
fully  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
tlon  of  Issues  such  as  these, 
you  to  support  It. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr. 
yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Arizona  'Mr.  Ritdd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  freshman  colleague,  the 

from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  would 
to  thank  the  acting  committe ; 

man,  the  gentleman  from 

Don  Fuqtja)  for  the  courtesy  he 
me  as  a  freshman  to  make 
qulries  in  committee  on  areas 
of  Interest  and  concern  to  me. 

I  would  extend  my  thanks 
gentleman    from    Arkansas    < 
Thornton)  ,    the    subcommittee 
man,  who  acted  in  the  same  vein 
couraged  me  to  make  the  Inqu. 
I  felt  necessary  to  try  to  dispel 
the  doubts  I  had  about  the 
quest  in  the  budget  when  It 
that  regard  I  want  also  to 
ranking  minority  member  of 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Wtdler)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
me  to  vote   against  this  $868 
fiscal  year   1978  authorization 
National  Science  Foundation 
bill  was  reported  by  the  House 
tee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

Increases  amounting  to  $20.5 
were  made  in  the  various  budge 
ties  of  the  Foundation  by  the 
mittee— after  the  bill  had  been 
from  subcommittee  with  a  $656. 
mark  for  basic  research. 
The   bill  now  authorizes   a 

$671.3    million   for   basic    

amoimt  that  is  much  too  high  _ 
of  NSP's  recent  budget  hlstor; 
Mr.   Chairman.   I  have  spen 
hours  so  far  this  year 
budget  trends  and  the  current 
zation  proposal.  It  Is  reluctantl;- 
will  have  to  vote  "no"  on  this 
cause  many  of  NSP's  basic 
good— and  I  support  the  biU's 
requiring  protections  and  prope: 
dures  for  involving  precollege 
in  NSF-funded  education  pro 
But  the  NSP  authorization 
ceptably  high— and  I  strongly 
that  there  is  no  Justification  for 
percent  overall  Increase  that  .... 
bring  In  the  Foundation's  basic 
budget  just  since  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concerns 
portant  statistical  evidence 
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budget  trends  requiring  my  "no"  vote 
on  this  bill  were  Included  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  as  dissenting  views. 

I  include  those  brief  views  at  this  point 
in  the  Record — and  I  hope  that  this  data 
wll  be  utilized  by  the  Congres  to  stop 
these  unjustified  skyrocketing  budget 
Increases: 

(Prom  H.  Kept.  95-98  accompanying  H.R.  4991 
axithorlzlng  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Mar.   18.   1977] 

DISSENTING  VIEWS  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
ELOON   RUDD 

This  bin  authorizes  $868  million  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation— almost  92  mil- 
lion more  than  the  fiscal  year  1977  program 
funded  by  Congress.  That  Is  an  extremely 
large  Increase — about  12.2  percent  more  than 
the  previous  year  amount  of  $776.1  million — 
at  a  time  when  the  goal  Is  "a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget." 

The  Subcommittee  mark  was  $847.9  million, 
of  which  $656.2  million  was  authorized  for 
basic  research  project  support.  This  was  more 
than  ample,  considering  the  staggering  147 
percent  increase  in  NSP's  basic  research 
budget  Just  since  fiscal  year  1969. 

Despite  this  Increase,  the  full  Committee 
added  yet  $15.1  million  more  to  the  Founda- 
tion's three  major  basic  research  budget  ac- 
tivities, bringing  fiscal  year  1978  authority  for 
basic  research  project  support  to  $671.3 
million. 

This  is  a  10  percent  Increase  over  NSP's 
fiscal  year  1977  basic  research  budget,  and 
was  given  on  the  premise  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee had  Insufficiently  considered  the  sup- 
posed enormous  impact  of  Inflation  upon 
NSFs  real  basic  research  budget  needs. 

This  Is  a  highly  questionable  assumption. 
in  light  of  NSP  basic  research  budget  trends 
since  1959.  The  Foundation's  basic  research 
project  support  has  Increased  an  average  of 
18.4  percent  per  year  since  fiscal  year  1969. 
and  will  have  Increased  a  total  of  171  percent 
In  just  10  years  if  this  bill  is  approved  at  Its 
current  proposed  level. 

In  constant  (1969)  dollars,  using  a  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  deflator  to  adjust  for  In- 
flation. NSP  basic  research  project  support 
has  had  a  real  increase  between  fiscal  year 
1969  and  fiscal  year  1977  of  more  than  8.4 
percent  above  what  Is  necessary  to  account 
for  Inflation. 

The  following  table  accurately  summarizes 
NSP  basic  research  budget  trends  since  fiscal 
year  1969: 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION,  BASIC  RESEARCH 
BUDGET  INCREASES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-78 

[Dollar  amounts  in  milllontl 


Increase  since 
fiscal  year 
Per-  1969 

cent    

Dollar        in-  Per. 

Amount   increase  crease        Total    cent 


Fiscal  year: 

1969 

1977 

1978. 


.'$247.6 

.5  612.0  -f$364.4    -1-147  +»364.'4'+i47 


Subcommjttee mark.    656.2""H-44."2""'"+7''+468"6"+i65 
Full  committee 
"'"I* --    671.3     +59.3      +10    -f423.7  +171 


'  NSF  fiscal  year  1971  budget  to  Congress  (fiscal  year  1969 
actual  column). 

»  NSF  fiscal  year  1978  budget  to  Congress  ("Budget  in  Brief," 
p.  12). 

The  tremendous  Increase  In  NSP  basic  re- 
search support  since  1969  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that,  since  that  year.  NSP  has  re- 
duced Its  science  education  programs  by 
more  than  $50  million,  and  has  totally  elimi- 


nated Institutional  science  support  programs 
amounting  to  more  than  $70  million.  More- 
over, creation  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA)  in  1976 
resulted  In  the  transfer  of  about  $52  mUUon 
of  NSP  energy  research  Btipport  to  that 
agency. 

All  of  these  adjustments  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  large  Increases  in  NSF  basic 
research  support.  Consequently,  the  Founda- 
tion's applied  research  (RANN)  has  dropped 
from  about  18  percent  of  the  NSP  budget,  to 
less  than  9  percent.  Science  education  has 
dropped  by  almost  50  percent.  And  Institu- 
tional programs  have  been  eliminated 
altogether. 

These  trends  In  no  way  suggest  constraints 
on  NSP  basic  research  support.  To  the  con- 
trary, they  clearly  demonstrate  that  basic 
research  has  grown  dramatically  over  the 
past  decade  at  the  expense  of  other  NSP 
programs — and  at  a  rate  that  cannot  be 
Justified. 

NSF    "RECOVERIES" 

Based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  Federal 
R&D  trends  (such  as  the  report  prepared  last 
year  for  the  Ho\ise  Appropriations  Committee 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress).  NSP  carryovers  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  NSF 
handles  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  "re- 
coveries." there  is  further  reason  to  question 
the  large  fiscal  year  1978  NSP  basic  research 
budget  proposed  in  this  authorization  bill. 

NSP  has  for  a  number  of  years  had  an  an- 
nual minimum  of  $5  million — and  as  much 
as  $13  million — in  "recoveries,"  which 
amount  to  a  Foundation  "slush  fund."  These 
are  monies  that  are  awarded  by  the  Founda- 
tion, but  unused  and  returned  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  to  be  re-programmed  by  NSF  out 
of  a  central  fund. 

Some  of  the  "recoveries"  occur  when  a  re- 
searcher moves  from  one  Institution  to  an- 
other. But  the  amount  that  Is  realized  for 
other  reasons  is  still  quite  substantial — 
amounting  to  several  million  dollars 
annually. 

The  Foundation  should  know  on  the  basis 
of  past  trends  and  experience  what  the  an- 
ticipated "recoveries"  are  each  year  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Foundation  should  be  required 
to  treat  those  "recoveries"  as  a  source  of 
funds,  and  to  Include  them  in  the  budget 
process  each  year  so  that  Congress  can  get  a 
true  picture  of  NSP  funding. 

NONSUPPORT    FOR    BASIC    RESEARCH    IN    PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  BY  NSF 

Production  of  Ph.  D.'s  Is  up  substantially, 
and  Increasing  every  year.  There  are  report- 
edly more  than  30,000  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  pipeline 
right  now.  Yet  university  faculties  are  not 
growing  to  accommodate  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young,  brilliant  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, who  are  seeking  employment  in  pri- 
vate firms  rather  than  in  academic  institu- 
tions. 

This  vast  and  Increasing  pool  of  scientific 
talent  In  the  private  sector  is  a  great  national 
resource  that  NSF  should  encourage  and  sup- 
port. Yet  the  Foundation  maintains  a  very 
parochial  attitude  about  the  pvu-ported  need 
to  concentrate  Federal  research  support  In 
academic  Institutions,  to  the  practical  ex- 
clusion of  scientists  and  engineers  in  private 
Industry  who  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
develop  their  Ideas. 

The  NSF  policy  In  effect  today  states  that 
only  In  exceptional  cases  will  unsolicited  pro- 
posals for  basic  research  be  considered  from 
Industrial  organizations.  This  is  not  in  the 
national  Interest,  and  appears  to  violate  the 
Intent  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act,  which  gives  NSP  the  authority  to  sup- 
port basic  research  on  a  best-performer  basis. 

This  implies  competition  for  available 
Federal  research  dollars.  I  believe  that  Con- 
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gress  should  make  certain  that  public  policy 
on  this  Issue  is  made  clear,  so  that  participa- 
tion In  federally  funded  basic  research  activ- 
ities by  scientists  in  Industrial  laboratories  is 
encouraged. 

Such  participation  should  be  on  an  equal, 
non-dlscrimlnatory  footing,  so  that  all  scien- 
tific talent  in  the  academic  world  and  In  the 
private  Industrial  sector  can  compete  accord- 
ing to  merit  for  available  Federal  research 
support. 

In  this  way,  both  Congress  and  the  tax- 
paying  public  can  be  more  confident  that 
adequate  and  appropriate  priorities  will  be 
set  for  the  expenditure  of  NSP  research 
funds,  that  the  Foundation  is  supporting  the 
best  research  by  the  most  capable  perform- 
ers, as  well  as  uplifting  science  generally  In 
other  areas,  and  that  the  nation  Is  getting 
the  best  value  for  every  expended  Federal 
research  dollar. 

ELDON  RUDD. 

My  dissenting  views  include  con- 
cerns that  I  have  raised  about  the  dis- 
criminatory policy  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  with  respect  to  sup- 
port of  basic  research  by  scientists  in  the 
industrial  sector. 

Under  current  NSF  policy,  these  scien- 
tists do  not  have  a  fair  opportunity — they 
have  really  no  opportunity  at  all — to  ap- 
ply for  NSP  basic  research  funds  to  pur- 
sue their  own  projects. 

NSF  allocates  99  percent  of  its  research 
funds  In  support  of  scientists  in  the  aca- 
demic, nonprofit  sector.  I  believe  that  this 
discrimination  against  the  thousands  of 
good  scientists  in  the  industrial  sector  is 
hurting  our  Nation's  potential  techno- 
logical and  other  advances. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  require  the 
Foundation  to  change  its  discriminatory 
policy.  My  amendment  will  require 
NSF  to  increase  cooperative  basic  re- 
search projects  involving  researchers 
from  both  the  academic  and  industrial 
sectors.  It  will  also  require  the  Founda- 
tion to  permit  researchers  in  the  indus- 
trial sector  to  compete  for  NSP  basic  re- 
search funds  on  an  equal  basis  with 
researchers  in  the  academic  sector. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  for  his  fine 
statement.  The  gentleman  has  pointed 
out  a  number  of  problems  that  we  have 
had  with  these  grants,  and  I  would  like 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

I  will  state  further  that  I,  too,  will  be 
voting  against  this  bill  because  the  people 
in  my  district  have  had  it  when  it  comes 
to  the  m.oney  we  are  spending  on  rede- 
signing toilet  seats  and  studying  the  aero- 
dynamics of  the  frisbee. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Harkin)  . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  general  support  of  H.R.  4991.  The 
Science  Research  and  Technology  Sub- 
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committee  worked  diligently  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Thornton,  to  pre- 
sent, with  one  exception  I  believe,  a 
budget  which  provides  for  the  continued 
strong  support  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, science  education  and  the  other 
important  activities  of  the  NSP. 

However,  I  must  respectfully  take  ex- 
ception with  the  action  of  our  committee 
in  cutting  the  science  for  citizens  pro- 
gram from  the  $1.2  million  requested  by 
NSF  to  a  mere  $100,000.  This  program 
was  initiated  by  Congress  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977  authorization  legislation  and 
provided  with  $1  million  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  science  for  citizens  program  is 
intended  to  make  it  possible  for  both 
experienced  and  student  scientists  and 
engineers  to  help  the  public  understand 
science,  engineering  and  technology  and 
their  impact  on  public  policies.  During 
fiscal  year  1977  NSF  will  make  a  limited 
number  of  awards  to  individuals  who 
have  proposed  to  provide  scientific  and 
technical  input  to  any  of  a  wide  range 
of  groups,  institutions,  and  organizations 
that  deal  with  issues  having  a  high  sci- 
ence content.  These  proposals  must  come 
from  individuals,  not  groups,  and  must 
be  approved  by  the  National  Sclenca, 
Board.  A  second  aspect  of  the  program 
is  the  funding  of  forums,  conferences 
and  workshops  sponsored  by  nationally 
recognized  professional  societies  and 
groups.  The  first  awards  for  these  two 
parts  of  the  program  will  be  made  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

On  February  18,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology  heard 
testimony  from  four  witnesses :  Dr.  Har- 
vey Averch — Assistant  Director  for 
Science  Education,  NSF — Mr.  Tersh 
Boasberg — Boasberg,  Hewes,  Finkelstein 
&  Klores,  attomeys-at-law — Dr. 
Prank  von  Hippel — Center  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  Princeton  University — 
and  Dr.  James  Sullivan — codirector, 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 
All  four  witnesses  spoke  favorably  of  the 
science  for  citizens  program,  and  the  oiily 
suggestions  for  funding  changes,  from 
Drs.  von  Hippel  and  Sullivan,  dealt  with 
increases  in  the  budget  requested  by  NSF. 

Many  of  the  decisions  that  are  being 
made  on  issues  of  science  and  technology 
drastically  affect  the  lives  of  every  citizen 
in  this  country.  Those  citizens  should  be 
provided  the  scientific  and  teclmical  data 
to  investigate  and  explore  and  bring 
these  issues  into  the  forum  of  open  public 
discussion  and  debate.  Citizens  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  understand  these  is- 
sues unless  they  are  given  the  proper 
information,  and  that  is  what  the  science 
for  citizens  program  is  all  about.  Many 
citizens'  groups,  quite  frankly,  oppose 
something  for  one  reason  or  another 
without  a  scientific  basis  to  support  their 
arguments;  with  good  scientific  input 
they  might  be  able  to  avoid  going  out  on 
a  limb  and  taking  the  rest  of  the  public 
with  them.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress 
in  1975  I  was  opposed  to  certain  projects, 
but  after  further  study,  and  obtaining 
input  from  scientists  and  engineers  and 
visiting   scientific   laboratories,   I  have 


changed  my  thinking  in  several  cases  be- 
cause I  learned  my  previous  opinions 
were  not  based  on  good  scientific  data. 

The  science  for  citizens  program  Is  an 
attempt  to  do  for  the  general  citizenry 
what  these  experiences  did  for  me.  The 
$1.2  million  requested  by  NSF  would  have 
continued  the  program  for  1  additional 
year,  essentially  without  change.  This 
would  be  a  modest  effort  that  I  believe 
should  be  maintained  while  we  see  how 
the  program  works  in  practice.  It  is  a 
promising  program  and  should  not  be 
terminated  prematurely. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  these  cuts,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  version  of  the 
NSF  authorization  will  provide  this  pro- 
gram with  the  support  it  deserves.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  support 
the  Senate  version  in  this  respect. 

U.S.     ANTARCTIC     PROCR.Mtl 

The  United  States  has  a  reputation  for 
leadership  in  antarctic  affairs  and  has 
extensive  rights — based  on  exploration, 
discovery,  and  carrying  out  the  U.S. 
antarctic  program. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  importance  of 
antarctic  research  to  this  coimtry.  The 
Antarctic  exerts  a  major  influence  upon 
world  weather  and  climate.  It  contains 
potentially  valuable  minerals  and  petro- 
leum. It  is  the  world's  richest  area  in 
terms  of  marine  protein  production. 

NSF-supported  research  In  the  Ant- 
arctic includes  weather,  climate,  and 
other  environmental  research  as  well  as 
research  related  to  mineral  and  marine 
resources. 

The  Antarctic  is  a  hostile  climate  for 
man.  The  weather  is  so  bad,  in  fact,  that 
the  largest  native  land  animal  is  a  spider. 

Because  of  tlie  arduous  climate  and 
the  absence  of  development  in  Antarc- 
tica, all  forms  of  support  and  services 
needed  to  conduct  research  must  be  Im- 
ported. Research  stations  and  other  fa- 
cilities must  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained with  imported  materials.  These 
factors,  combined  with  the  remote  loca- 
tion, mean  that  costs  of  support  services 
are  substantial  and  that  central  man- 
agement of  these  services  is  necessary 
for  effective  operation. 

In  many  respects,  accomplishing  re- 
search on  the  Antarctic  Continent  is  not 
unlike  doing  research  In  space.  H.R. 
4991  authorizes  $47,475,000  for  U.S.  ef- 
forts in  Antarctica.  The  major  part  of 
this  authorization  covers  the  cost  of  plac- 
ing and  maintaining  scientists  at  loca- 
tions on  the  continent. 

The  support  services  are  provided  pri- 
marily by  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Transportation  on  a  cost-reimburs- 
able basis.  The  primary  support  force  is 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Navy  which  operates 
the  main  logistic  supply  complex  in  sup- 
port of  field  work  and  the  inland  sta- 
tions. The  Navy  also  operates  a  ski 
equipped  aircraft  squadron.  NSF  reim- 
burses the  Navy  for  the  personnel  and 
other  costs  for  these  services  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation provides  ice-breaker  support 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  bill,  H.R.  4991  allows  for  a  17-per- 
cent increase  in  Antarctic  research  but 
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only  a  3 -percent  increase  for  _ 
support,  which  reflects  a  determ  i 
fort  on  the  part  of  NSF  to  „. 
Antarctic  research  on  a  cost 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  _ 
tion's  authorization  as  reportec 
committee.  I  urge  approval  of 
which  authorizes  the  full 
quested  for  the  U.S.  Antarctic 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr. 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
New  Jersey    (Mr.  Forsythe). 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chalrma^i 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
is  good  legislation  and  will 
However,  I  rise,  even  more 
in  a  Icind  of  imique  situation,  a 
in  which  I  find  myself  as  the 
publican  of  our  great  New  Jersey 
gation  of  four  Republicans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  pride 
ranking  member  on  my 
is  the  gentleman  from  New 
HoLLENBECK) ;  and  I  want  to  higl|y 
pliment  him  in  the  handling  of 
islation  and  for  the  great  work 
is  doing  today  as  a  freshman 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.   THORNTON.   Mr 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
California  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
man,  I  want  to  add  my  tribute 
leadership  of  this  committee 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  fine  w 
they  have  done,  not  only  in  bring 
bill  to  the  floor  in  a  form  which  I 
highly  acceptable  to  the  Members 
for  their  continuing  ongoing  work 
the    National    Science 
helping  to  resolve  some  of  the 
which  crop  up  in  any  of  our  i 
of  Government  from  time  to  tim^  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
with  the  National  Science 
Sometimes  these  have  been 
the  floor,  and  I  am  thoroughly 
that  we  have  achieved  great  . 
solving  these  problems  as  they 
and  in  continuing  to  refine  the 
there. 

The  number  of  policy  difficulties 
flicts,  or  controversies  in  this 
been  at  a  minimum  this  year 
them  have  been  resolved  by  some 
ment  in  the  funding  priorities, 
reflected  in  the  numbers  that  we 
the  legislation  before  us.  There  hajve 
some  modest  reductions  in  a 
the  programs  in  order  to  allow 
increase    in    the    programs 
thought  should  have  higher  priority 
science  education   programs; 
has  been  done  within  an  overall 
work  of  reduction,  as  has  been 
out,  in  the  budget  request 
both  the  Ford  and  the  Carter 
trations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point 
connection  with  the  remarks  of 
tleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudi 
did  subject  these  budget  figures  t< 
keen  scrutiny,  a  deserved  scrutir  y 
possibly   one    factor   might   havfc 
overlooked  in  that  scrutiny 
the    role    which    the   National 

Foundation  plays  as  a  sort  of 

to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  Natiot 
ence  programs. 
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Over  the  past  several  years,  since  1969, 
in  fact,  many  of  the  mission-oriented 
agencies  of  Government  have  had  to 
drastically  cut  their  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  It  was  on  the  initi- 
ative of  President  Ford  himself,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  the  importance  of 
the  research  efforts  which  it  pursues, 
that  an  additional  $50  million,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  was  added  to  last  year's  budget 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  so 
that  they  could  take  up  some  of  the  slack 
resulting  from  cutbac'ks  in  the  programs 
for  the  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  this  additional 
funding,  which  had  the  personal  support 
of  President  Ford,  that  caused  some  of 
the  increases  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  pointed  out. 

There  is  just  one  additional  point  I 
wish  to  make.  There  are  a  couple  of  pro- 
grams within  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation authorization  which  will  -be 
brought  back  to  the  fioor  later  on  in  this 
session.  They  were  referred  to  by  one  or 
more  of  the  speakers  peripherally.  They 
are  the  programs  involving  climate  re- 
search and  earthquake  research.  Ob- 
viously, many  people,  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch,  rec- 
ognize the  extreme  importance  of  making 
breakthroughs  in  research  in  these  two 
areas  because  of  their  great  impact  upon 
this  Nation's  economy  and  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  through 
this  past  winter  the  dramatic  impact 
upon  the  gross  national  product  of 
weather  conditions  which  we  had  not 
adequately  forecast  or  made  provisions 
for.  Work  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years  in  an  effort  to  develop  even  strong- 
er programs  in  these  two  areas.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch,  to  its  credit,  has  recom- 
mended increases  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  in  these  two  particu- 
lar areas. 

The  Science  Committee  hopes  to  bring 
back  to  the  floor  later  on  this  year  a 
more  detailed  program  authorizing  ex- 
panded programs  in  both  of  these  areas 
and  the  scope  of  these  programs  has  al- 
ready been  reflected  in  estimates  made  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Committee. 

I  merely  wanted  to  point  out  that  we 
do  hope  to  have  an  additional  congres- 
sional voice  in  structuring  some  of  this 
work,  which  has  already  been  initiated, 
later  on  in  the  year  through  our  own  leg- 
islative action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia on  the  statement  he  has  made. 

I  also  feel  very  much  as  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  has  stated, 
that  we  have  to  look  at  all  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  most  carefully,  and  I  think 
that  includes  the  spending  we  do  under 
the  National  Science  Foundation  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
next  year  this  bill  could  be  held  pretty 
much  at  the  level  at  which  it  now  is  and 
that  the  agency  would  work  very  hard 
now  and  at  the  time  that  they  submit 
their  budget  for  next  year  so  as  to  do 
just  that,  so  that  we  can  really  try  to  get 
a  handle  to  some  extent  on  our  Federal 
spending  programs  and  start  working  to- 
ward that  goal  that  everybody  has  been 
talking  about,  the  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hollenbeck)  and  myself 
will  be  very  interested  in  seeing  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  try  hard  to 
hold  to  the  line  in  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  those  comments.  Let  me  say 
that  I  believe  his  hope  probably  can  be 
achieved  if  it  is  possible  to  restore  some 
of  the  fimds  that  had  been  previously 
cut  from  the  mission-oriented  research 
programs  of  some  of  the  other  agencies. 
I  am  hopeful  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4991,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1978.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
support  for  projects  which  are  related  to 
some  of  our  most  important  national 
concerns. 

Most  of  the  NSF's  budget  is  used  to 
support  basic  research,  which  many 
might  perceive  to  be  unrelated  to  the  so- 
lution of  our  pressing  national  problems. 
This  is  seen  to  be  clearly  incorrect  when 
you  look  at  some  specific  cases  from  the 
past. 

For  instance,  take  the  area  of  solar 
energy.  Before  the  transfer  of  this  re- 
sponsibility to  ERDA,  the  NSF  had  en- 
gaged in  the  support  of  solar  energy  re- 
search for  more  than  20  years — long  be- 
fore there  was  any  hint  of  the  present 
energy  problems  concerning  fossil  fuels. 
At  first  the  NSF's  efforts  were  concen- 
trated solely  on  basic  research — in  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  engineering,  and  mate- 
rials sciences.  Then  when  the  research 
applied  to  national  needs  program  was 
started  in  1971,  energy  research  was 
identified  as  a  national  need  and  the 
NSF  was  given  lead  agency  responsibil- 
ity for  coordinating  the  Federal  research 
on  solar  energy. 

The  NSF's  solar  energy  program  was  a 
broad-gage  research  effort,  which 
ranged  from  the  most  basic  types  of  re- 
search to  applied  research.  It  even  in- 
cluded the  support,  in  cooperation  with 
industrial  contractors,  of  four  heating 
augmentation  experiments  at  public 
schools  in  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Virginia.  The  results  of 
all  these  experiments  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  Nation's  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy  for  future  use. 

As  we  now  know,  the  future  does  not 
seem  so  far  off  when  it  comes  to  the  use 
of  solar  energy,  however.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  the  NSF-supported  heating 
and  cooling  program,  fcr  example, 
prompted  several  industries  to  move  to- 
ward the  commercialization  of  solar 
components  and  systems.  One  major 
company  now  offers  solar  collectors  for 
sale  in  commercial  quantities.  Also,  a 
number  of  companies  now  offer  com- 
plete  systems   design   and   contracting 
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support  for  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
would  not  be  as  close  to  these  applica- 
tions today  without  the  long-term  re- 
search support  of  the  NSF  in  areas  re- 
lated to  solar  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  severity  of  future  problems,  we  need 
the  knowledge  which  is  generated  today 
in  the  conduct  of  basic  research.  H.R. 
4991  provides  for  a  small  real  growth  in 
basic  research  support,  reflecting  among 
other  things  that  our  problems — such  as 
those  of  diminishing  resources — become 
greater,  not  fewer,  over  time.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  uses  most  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  it  for  the  sup- 
port of  basic  research.  Basic  research  is 
carried  out  principally  through  three 
large  project  research  arms  of  the 
NSF.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  high- 
light some  aspects  of  these  programs. 

The  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  and  engineering  directorate 
provides  funds  for  research  in  the  math- 
mathematical  sciences,  computer 
sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  engineer- 
ing, and  materials  research. 

'The  objectives  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  research  program  are  to  create 
new  mathematical  linowledge,  and  to 
apply  mathematical  knowledge  to  the 
better  understanding  of  phenomena  of 
the  physical  and  social  milieus  of  man- 
kind. The  first  of  these  objectives  is 
achieved  by  the  creation  of  new  mathe- 
matical structures  and  techniques  and 
the  analysis  and  study  of  relations  which 
exist  between  them.  The  second  objec- 
tive is  achieved  by  translating  pheno- 
mena of  the  physical,  engineering,  bio- 
logical, environmental,  and  social 
sciences  into  mathematical  problems, 
and  then,  by  the  application  of  existing 
mathematics,  or  the  creation  of  new 
mathematics,  finding  solutions  of  the 
mathematical  problems  so  formulated. 

The  objective  of  the  physics  research 
program  is  to  advance  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  laws 
governing  matter  and  energy,  over  the 
complete  range  of  natural  phenomena. 
This  effort  starts  with  studies  of  the 
properties,  interactiono,  and  possible  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  elementary  parti- 
cles— from  which  all  other  matter  is 
built,  and  progresses  through  studies  of 
the  basic  laws  which  govern  matter  of 
increasingly  more  complex  levels  of  ag- 
gregation— atoms,  molecules,  gases,  plas- 
mas, and  so  on  to  cosmological  systems. 

The  objective  of  the  chemistry  pro- 
gram is  to  advance  the  detailed  under- 
standing of  chemical  bonds — that  is, 
those  electronic  forces  which  bind  atoms 
together  into  molecules — and  of  the 
forces  between  molecules.  Chemists  who 
practice  synthesis  seek  to  comprehend 
chemical  bonding  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  cleave  chemical  bonds,  almost  at 
will,  at  specified  locations,  make  new 
bonds,  and  construct  molecules  of  desir- 
ed composition  and  configuration.  All 
stable  atomic  species  in  the  periodic  ta- 
ble constitute  the  molecular  construc- 
tion elements  in  chemical  synthesis. 
Other  chemists  explore  the  dynamic  as- 
pects of  chemical  bond  cleavage  and  re- 


formation. Through  knowledge  of  the 
dsTiamics  of  a  chemical  reaction,  chem- 
ists can  control  the  rate  of  a  chemical 
reaction  and,  consequently,  the  detailed 
mechanism — that  is,  the  sequence  of  ele- 
mentary steps  by  which  reactants  are 
transformed  to  products — can  be  clearly 
understood.  Analytical  chemists  use  a 
variety  of  methods  to  identify  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  matter  and  measure 
quantitatively  the  chemical  compo- 
nents. 

The  objective  of  the  engineering  pro- 
gram is  to  increase  understanding  of 
fundamental  engineering  principles  and 
thereby  increase  man's  ability  to  man- 
age and  use  his  phj'sical  resources.  Re- 
search projects  supported  by  this  pro- 
gram address  a  class  of  problems,  pro- 
vide new  design  principles,  or  represent 
a  completely  new  approach  to  an  impor- 
tant problem. 

The  objective  of  the  materials  research 
program  is  to  advance  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  concepts  which  underlie  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical 
properties  of  a  wide  variety  of  materials. 
These  materials  include  solid  state  semi- 
conductors, liquid  crystals,  superconduc- 
tors, organic  polymer  fibers,  ultrahard 
ceramics,  and  high  strength  structural 
metals. 

The  astronomical,  atmospheric,  Earth 
and  ocean  sciences  directorate  provides 
fionds  for  astronomy,  atmospheric  sci- 
ences, Eartli  sciences,  ocean  sciences, 
and  arctic  research.  The  Antarctic  re- 
search program  is  administratively  in- 
cluded in  the  directorate,  although  it  is 
a  separate  item  of  authorization. 

The  astronomical  sciences  program  is 
aimed  at  increasing  man's  knowledge  of 
the  imiverse.  Fields  of  research  range 
from  the  properties  of  atomic  and  molec- 
ular systems  in  astrophysical  environ- 
ments to  the  overall  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  constituents  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, stai-s,  interstellar  matter,  and  gal- 
axies are  observed  and  described. 

Support  for  both  theoretical  and  ob- 
servational research  and  for  instrument 
development  is  accomplished  through 
basic  research  grants  made  primarily 
to  universities.  In  addition,  four  national 
astronomical  research  facilities  are  sup- 
ported through  NSF  contracts. 

Atmospheric  Sciences  is  a  discipline 
in  whicli  knowledge  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, biology,  and  other  sciences  is  com- 
bined in  different  ways  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
research  that  is  supported  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  or  alleviation  of  at- 
mospheric problems  such  as  those  asso- 
ciated with  pollution  from  major  indus- 
tries, growing  populations,  and  other  so- 
cietal actions  that  affect  the  atmosphere 
in  various  and  subtle  ways.  There  also  is 
much  to  be  learned  about  the  origin  of 
droughts  and  severe  storms  such  as  tor- 
nadoes and  hailstorms,  and  how  their 
economic  and  human  impacts  might  be 
ameliorated. 

Research  in  the  Earth  sciences  is  de- 
signed to  increase  man's  understanding 
of  the  solid  Earth.  Geology  is  currently 
undergoing  a  major  revolution.  Terms 
such   as   "sea-floor  spreading,"   "global 


tectonics,"  or  "plate  tectonics,"  are  now 
established.  They  refer  to  the  compo- 
nents in  a  working  model  which  accounts 
for  most  of  the  Earth's  major  features, 
and  which  provide  the  means  to  focus 
on  concepts  which  result  in  efficient  stu- 
dy of  the  forces  that  slowly  but  con- 
tinually change  our  planet.  These  forces 
result  in  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  mineral 
deposits,  and  sources  of  energy. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  ocean  sci- 
ence program  is  to  improve  man's  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  ocean,  its 
influence  on  man's  activities,  and  man's 
impact  on  the  marine  environment.  This 
is  accomplished  through  three  major 
programs:  Two  basic  research  pro- 
grams— one  to  support  projects  of  in- 
dividual scientists  at  the  oceanographic 
institutions,  the  other  to  support  a  lim- 
ited number  of  large,  managed  projects — 
and  a  program  which  provides  for  the 
acquisition  and  operating  costs  of  the 
ships  and  other  oceanographic  facilities 
needed  to  carry  out  these  research 
programs. 

The  objectives  of  the  arctic  research 
program  are  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  djTiamic  processes  gov- 
erning the  formation,  movement,  and 
deformation  of  sea  ice;  to  complete  deep 
ice  core  drilling  in  Greenland;  to  study 
the  arctic  tundra  to  develop  information 
on  the  impact  of  increasing  human  ac- 
tivity; and  to  initiate  studies  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Bering  Sea  Shelf  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  factors 
which  influence  that  productive  marine 
ecosystem. 

The  U.S.  antarctic  research  program 
supports  a  multidisciplinary  research 
program  on  the  Antarctic  Continent  and 
in  the  adjacent  oceans.  The  research  is 
focused  to  increase  scientific  knowledge 
through  environmental  and  resource-re- 
lated programs.  The  research  is  con- 
ducted at  four  antarctic  stations,  from 
remote  temporary  field  sites,  and  aboard 
two  research  ships.  Remote  sensing  tech- 
niques using  satellites,  aircraft,  rockets, 
balloons,  and  unmanned  stations,  are 
utilized  in  the  conduct  of  the  research. 
Cooperative  research  programs  with  sci- 
entists of  other  nations  are  common- 
place. 

The  biological,  behavioral,  and  social 
sciences  directorate  provides  funds  for 
research  in  physiology,  cellular  biology, 
molecular  biology,  behavioral  sciences, 
neural  sciences,  environmental  biology, 
and  social  sciences. 

The  objectives  of  the  physiology,  cellu- 
lar, and  molecular  biolc^y  program  are: 
To  understand  the  properties,  interac- 
tions, and  specializations  of  cell  types, 
from  plants,  animals,  and  microbes;  and 
to  understand  the  physiochemical  basis 
of  biological  function  in  cells,  organ  sys- 
tems, and  whole  organisms. 

The  behavioral  and  neural  sciences  in- 
clude the  disciplines  of  anthropology, 
linguistics,  and  psychology  and  the  newer 
interdiscipline  of  neuroscience. 

The  major  goals  of  the  behavioral  and 
neural  sciences  program  are  to  advance 
man's  understanding  of  behavior  in  both 
its  simplest  and  its  most  complex  mani- 
festations; and  to  comprehend  better  the 
biological,  psychological,  and  cultural 
mechanisms  underlying  behavior. 
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The  objective  of  the  foundation 
search    support    program    in 
mental   biology   is   to   increase 
standing    of    the    relationships 
species  of  animals,  plants,  and 
as  they  exist  in  their  natural 
ment.  This  includes  the  classific 
organisms  and  the  understandlni 
relationships  that  connect  presijnt 
forms  with  their  ancestors  in 
logical  periods.  It  Includes 
the  functional  interactions 
ganisms  of  terrestrial   and   fre,<ihwater 
ecosystems  within  the  context  (J  their 
physiochemical  environment. 

The  objective  of  the  social 
program  is  to  accelerate  the  pr 
discovering      objective      and 
knowledge  about  how  human 
teract,    and   how    social 
and  institutions  function  and  chAnge. 
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The  National  Science  Founda|tion 
the  only  agency  of  the  Federal 
ment  with  a  broad  mission  to 
the  development  of  basic  research 
social  sciences,  and  this  activity 
a  wide  range  of  social  science 
from  explorations  of  how  persoial 
periences  affect  responses  to  insti 
al  arrangements  to  an  examlna 
how  the  economic  system  is  affedted 
market  conditions;  from  descript  ons 
how    scientific    specialty    groups 
and  affect  scientific  progress,  to 
of    major    demographic     trends 
focus  of  these  varied  research 
is  on  developing  a  basic 
of  social  institutions.  Such 
ing  contributes   to  our 
of  the  institutional  context  of 
life  as  it  changes  with  shifting 
stances,  and  contributes  also  to 
formed  appreciation  of  the 
Interests  that  influence  the 
public  policies. 

H.R.  4991  provides  authorizat^n 
funds  to  support  the  basic 
grams  I  have  just  described.  I 
favorable  Consideration  and  adoption 
the  House. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tional  Science  Foundation  is  a 
Federal  agency  for  the  support 
research.   The   program   authoriied 
H.R.  4991  is  responsive  to  U.S. 
needs  and  opportunities  and  will . 
for  strong  national  basic  research 
in  fiscal  year  1978.  I  support  the 
proposed  by  the  Science  and 
Committee. 

Basic  research  is  important  to 
tiu-e  of  this  Nation.  In  spite  of 
advancements  in  science  and 
over  the  past  50  years,  there  is  _._ 
to  be  learned  about  the  universe 
why  things  behave  as  they  do,  abotit 
ural  laws  and  phenomena,  and 
man,  himself.  We  must  not 
quest  for  new  knowledge. 

Industrial    might    and 
preeminence  of  the  United  States 
timony  to  the  significance  and 
tance  of  the  advancement  of  _ 
The  economic  and  social  problems 
cities  and  States  and,  indeed,  of 
tlon  serve  to  remind  us  that 

gain  expertise  in  the  under 

use  of  the  social  sciences  as  well 
tlnuing  programs  in  the  physical 
logical,  and  environmental 
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I  know  that,  from  time  to  time,  basic 
research  titles  are  cited  which  sound 
strange  and,  in  some  instances,  even  silly. 
This  naturally  raises  questions  as  to  the 
soundness  of  research  activities  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government.  But, 
in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
when  you  investigate  and  look  at  the 
underlying  reasons  for  these  research 
efforts,  you  find  that  they  are  valid  at- 
tempts to  learn  more  about  some  proc- 
ess or  phenomenon.  The  knowledge  to  be 
gained  may,  in  time,  be  of  benefit  and 
use  to  mankind  or  may  extend  our  scien- 
tific understanding  so  that  we  can  bet- 
ter deal  with  more  complex  problems. 

As  in  any  endeavor,  mistakes  will  be 
made.  Some  research,  indeed,  will  show 
that  a  particular  line  of  Investigation  is 
fruitless.  But  even  knowledge  that  a  cer- 
tain avenue  of  research  is  fruitless  can 
be  important,  since  it  may  help  direct 
us  toward  avenues  that  will  pay  off. 

The  NSF  is  the  only  agency  of  the 
Government  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  overall  U.S.  scien- 
tific strength.  It  provides  support  for  all 
fields  of  science  and  in  a  number  of 
areas  supports  research  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  supported,  because  of  its 
fundamental  nature  and  lack  of  rele- 
vancy to  a  specific  Federal  mission  ob- 
jective. 

Some  of  the  research  supported  by 
NSF  is  in  seemingly  mundane  areas  and 
goes  unnoticed.  Other  research,  such  as 
studies  of  black  holes  in  space,  research 
on  brain  function,  and  earthquake  re- 
search, is  exciting  and  captures  national 
attention.  But  whether  obscure  or  excit- 
ing, the  research  programs  supported  by 
the  NSF  are  a  key  element  in  maintain- 
ing a  strong  United  States. 

Basic  research  provides  the  under- 
pinning for  new  and  better  technologies, 
and  basic  research  results  hold  out  hope 
that  we  may  find  ways  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  living,  improve  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  realize  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  all  of  us. 

H.R.  4991  authorizes  increases  for  the 
Foundation's  basic  research  efforts.  Ibe- 
lieve  these  increases  are  in  order  and  I 
urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4991 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Tbere  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  for  the  following  categories: 

(a)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
and  Engineering,  $243,800,000. 

(b)  Astronomical,  Atmospheric,  Earth,  and 
Ocean  Sciences,  $207,600,000. 

(c)  Biological.  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences, $139,200,000. 

(d)  United  States  Antarctic  Research  Pro- 
gram, $47,475,000. 

(e)  Science  Education  Programs,  $83,300,- 
000. 

(f)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs, 
$72,700,000. 


(g)  Scientific.  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional AflTairs.  $21,200,000. 

(h)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, $47,825,000. 

Sec  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act — 

(a)  of  the  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  1(e)  — 

(1)  not  more  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  Minority  Centers  for  Graduate 
Education; 

(2)  not  more  than  $600,000  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  Continuing  Education  for  Sci- 
entists and  Engineers; 

(3)  not  more  than  $100,000  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  Science  for  Citizens  Pro- 
gram; and 

(4)  not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the  amount 
provided  for  Minority  Institution  Trainees 
shall  be  made  available  to  Minority  Graduate 
Scholars  to  continue  their  education  In 
science  or  engineering  at  institutions  of 
their  choice; 

(b)  of  the  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  1(f),  not  less  than  $23,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  "Applied  Social  Research" 
and  for  "Policy-related  Scientific  Research" 
directed  toward  Increasing  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  policies  and  programs  dealing  with 
urban  and  human  service  problems  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  levels, 
with  such  funds  being  used  to  Identify, 
analyze,  and  contribute  knowledge  to  im- 
prove productivity  in  the  public  sector,  to 
identify,  analyze,  and  evaluate  more  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  equitable  ways  of  deliver- 
ing human  services,  and  to  develop  the  data 
base  and  analytical  techniques  required  for 
Improving  applied  research  on  municipal 
systems  and  human  service  delivery;  and 

(c)  of  the  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  1  (g) .  not  less  than  $4,500,000  shall 
be  available  for  Policy  Research  and  Analysis. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  sections  1  and  5  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expend- 
iture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified 
in  the  Acts   making  such   appropriations. 

Sec  4.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec  5.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1,  not  to  exceed 
$4,900,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion incurred  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  for  In  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  6.  No  funds  may  be  trar.sferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  In  section  1  to 
any  other  category  or  categories  listed  in  such 
section  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred from  that  particular  category  would 
exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  and  no  funds 
may  be  transferred  to  any  particular  cate- 
gory listed  in  section  1  from  any  other  cate- 
gory or  categories  listed  in  such  section  if 
the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred  to  that 
particular  category  would  exceed  10  per 
centum  thereof,  unless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and    complete    statement    concerning    the 
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nature  of  the  transfer  and  the  reason  there- 
for, or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1863)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  The  Board  shall  render  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President,  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  March  31  in  each  year. 
Such  report  shall  deal  essentially,  though  not 
necessarily  exclusively,  with  policy  issues  or 
matters  which  affect  the  Foundation  or  with 
which  the  Board  In  its  official  role  as  the 
policymaking  body  of  the  Foundation  is  con- 
cerned.". 

Sec  8.  Section  3(e)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1862(e)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  of  the  ob- 
jectives" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
objective". 

Sec.  9.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  directed  to  issue  instructions  to  grantees 
covering  the  protection  of  students  and  pro- 
cedures for  Involving  students  In  precollege 
education  research  and  development,  pilot- 
testing,  evaluation,  and  revision  of  experi- 
mental and  Innovative  precollege  curriculum 
projects  funded  by  the  Foundation.  These 
Instructions  shall,  as  a  minimum,  require  the 
grantee  to  obtain  written  approval  of  the 
school  board  or  comparable  authority  respon- 
sible for  the  schools.  The  Foundation  shall 
further  require  that  the  grantee  provide  to 
the  school  board  or  comparable  authority, 
and  to  other  interested  school  officials,  in 
advance  of  any  such  grant  of  approval.  In- 
formation concerning  the  need  for  and  the 
purposes  of  the  particular  education  project, 
the  proposed  content  of  the  material  to  be 
used,  the  expected  benefits  to  be  derived,  and 
the  steps  taken  to  Insure  that  students  will 
not  be  placed  "at  risk"  with  respect  to  their 
psychological,  mental,  and  emotional  well- 
being  in  keeping  with  the  established  Fed- 
eral guidelines  on  the  protection  of  human 
subjects.  The  Foundation  shall  also  require 
grantees  to  provide  information  and  mate- 
rials to  assist  the  schcol  board  or  comparable 
authority  in  carrying  out  its  own  established 
procedures  In  regard  to  securing  parental 
consent  for  Involvement  of  students  In  such 
projects.  The  Foundetlon  shall  report  peri- 
odically to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Foundation  to  comply  with  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  shall  keep 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1978". 

Mr.  THORNTON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unainmous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    GARY   A.    MYERS 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers: 
On  Page  6  after  line  24  add  the  foUowing 
new  section : 

"SUNSHINE    IN    GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  10  (a)(1)  Each  employee  of  the 
Foundation  who  performs  a  decision-mak- 
ing function  in  the  handling  of  any  applica- 
tion or  proposal  for  Foundation  funding 
shall  provide  a  written  statement  for  the 
record  identifying  any  significant  financial 
interest  he  has  in  the  person  submitting  the 
application  or  proposal  and  any  academic 
affiliation  he  has  with  that  person.  If  the 
application  or  proposal  results  in  an  award, 
the  statement  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  remove  or  take 
other  appropriate  disciplinary  action  against 
any  employee  who  knowingly  violates  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  Within  ninety  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Director  shall  pub- 
lish Implemening  regulations.  The  regula- 
tions shall  define  'significant  financial  in- 
terest,' 'academic  affiliation,'  and  'decision- 
making function"  as  used  in  this  section. 

"(2)  The  regulations  shall  also  deal  in  an 
appropriate  manner  with  conflicts  of  Inter- 
ests of  peer  reviewers. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  section. 

"(c)  If  the  President  issues  an  Executive 
Order  that  requires  financial  disclosure  by 
employees  across  Federal  agencies,  only  so 
much  of  this  section  as  relates  to  peer  re- 
viewers and  to  academic  affiliations  of  em- 
ployees shall  remain  effective." 

Renumber  the  following  sections. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  provision  which  I  have  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  similar  to  a  conflict- 
of-interest  provision  that  I  have  offered 
to  a  number  of  authorization  bills  and  is 
similar  to  the  ones  that  our  former  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Congressman  Hechler,  and  I  were 
offering  last  year. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  was  not  prepared 
to  offer  it  in  the  committee  is  simply 
because  of  the  imique  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  that  there  is  not  only  the  possibility 
of  conflict  of  interest  with  respect  to 
financial  holdings  but  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  there  can  also  be  a 
conflict  of  interest  through  academic  as- 
sociations. Those  two  provisions  are  en- 
compassed here.  There  is  one  provision 
that  is  not  specifically  spelled  out  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  the  penalty  clause. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  and  passed,  that 
the  United  States  Code,  18  U.S.C.  1001 
will  be  cross-referenced  as  a  penalty 
clause  for  this. 

I  ask  support  from  the  Committee  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  agreed  to  aifi,amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman.  While  I  should 
have  preferred  to  have  had  it  come  for- 
ward in  the  committee,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  would  like  to  have  had  it  in 
committee,  and  I  apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOLLEN5ECK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 
minority  as  well.  I  wish  to  clarify  the 
point  just  made  which  is  not  spelled  out 
as  introduced  in  the  Record  of  March 
23,  1977.  Will  the  existence  of  either  a 
financial  confiict  or  academic  conflict 
bar  that  person  from  reviewing  the  proj- 
ect? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  The  whole  pro- 
vision behind  flnanclal  conflicts  of  In- 
terest, and  also  this  conflict-of-interest 
provision  we  have  offered,  simply  does 
not  prevent  anyone  from  doing  any- 
thing. What  it  does  is  simply  require  that 
there  be  disclosure.  I  would  suspect  that 
the  director  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  those  disclosures  are,  and  it  Is 
the  director's  responsibility  to  follow  up 
on  it.  What  I  think  is  important  is  that 
we  have  knowledge  of  what  it  Is.  It  also 
protects  working  it  out  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

We  made  an  attempt  here  to  provide 
them  the  opportunity  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  peer  review  group  in  that 
only  those  grants  which  become  finalized 
and  appropriated  will  be  subject  to  the 
public  disclosure  aspect  of  it.  So  we  have 
tried  to  give  the  agency  a  tool  to  work 
with.  They  will  be  reporting  back  to  us 
what  the  guidelines  are  going  to  be.  I 
think  at  that  point  we  will  be  able  to 
evaluate  this. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  thrust  of  his  amend- 
ment, then,  is  to  file  full  disclosure  with- 
out prohibiting  those  individuals  from 
passing  final  judgment.  If  there  is  full 
disclosure,  then  consideration  would  be 
left  to  the  director? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  in  no  way  tried 

to  prevent  the  director  from  utilizing 

anyone.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  some 

association  will  lead  to  criticism,  and 

some  will  lead  to  rejection  of  people  in 

some  capacities,  but  this  amendment  will 

not  force  that  rejection. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RT7DD 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Budd 
between  lines  7  and  8,  add  the 
section  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  From  Xunds  authorized  u 
tlon  1  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  the  National  ^ 
Foundation  Is  authorized  and  dlrecte  1 
crease  support  for  cooperative  resear<  h 
ects  Involving  researchers  from  the  Ir 
and  academic  sectors.  The  National 
Foundation    Is   further   authorized 
rected  to  ensure  that  researchers  in 

dustrlal  sector  are  permitted  to  , 

funds  available  under  section  1  (a),  ( 
(c)  on  an  equal  basis  with  researcher 
academic  sector." 

Page  5,  line  8.  redesignate  section  7 
tlon  8,  and  redesignate  succeeding 
accordingly. 
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Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
ment    requires    the    National 
Foundation  to  do  two  things 

First,  It  requires  NSF  to 

operative  basic  research  projects 

ing  researchers  from  both  the 

sector— universities    and    college, 
the  industrial  sector  laboratories. 

Second,  the  amendment  requirep 
to  permit  researchers  in  the  ind 
sector  to  compete  for  NSF  funds 
equal  basis  with  researchers  in 
demic  sector. 

My  amendment  is  identical  with 
vision  Included  in  the  Senate  auti 
tlon  bill  for  the  National  Science 
dation— S.    855— by   the   NSF 
mittee    chaired    by     Senator 
Kennedy. 

The  NSF  Act  of  1950  gives  the 
dation  the  authority  to  support 
research  on  the  basis  of  merit  i 
best  performer.  But  NSF  policy 
totally  excludes  grant  awards  to 
tists  who   are   employed   by  i 
labs — who  in  their  spare  time  ... 
conduct  basic  research  in  an  area  e 
for  NSF  support. 

NSF  would  probably  fund  the 
grant  proposal  from  a  imiversity 
tist.  But  only  in  very  limited 
tional  cases  amounting  to  less  . 
percent  of  all  NSF  basic  research 
awarded  each  year  are  scientist 
ployed  in  the  industrial  sector  evei 
sidered  to  do  NSF-f  unded  basic 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  .^^ 
basis   for   NSF's   discriminatory 
that  makes  a  large  element  of  U.S. 
tists  second-class  citizens  in  the 
award  process. 

The  NSF  Act  was  purposely   .. 
to  give  the  Foundation  broad  and 
ible  authority  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  Today  we  are  faced 
unique  situation.  Universities  anc 
lege  faculties  are  in  a  no-growth 
still— which  means  that  thouj 
young,  brilliant  Ph.  D.  scientists  ^. 
gineers  are  obtaining  employment 
dustrlal  research  laboratores  and 

These  young  scientists  represent 
mendous   national  resource.  Like 
demic  scientists,  these  yoimg  reseav 
have  good  ideas  for  basic  research 
are  separate  from  the  specific 
their  companies. 

Many  of  these  industrial  lab  , 
would  like  to  develop  their  basic  .^ 
Ideas  with  the  help  of  NSF  support 
results  of  their  research  would  be 
universaUy  available  for  the 
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the  entire  Nation,  under  current  NSF 
policy. 

Many  of  their  companies  are  willing 
to  free  their  time  for  this  purpose — and 
to  allow  them  to  use  the  company's  re- 
search facilities  for  their  projects.  The 
incentive  for  the  company  is  to  better 
industry-university  relations  and  to  help 
their  scientists  stay  in  the  forefront  of 
their  field  in  all  areas — Including  those 
outside  the  immediate  purvue  of  com- 
pany interests. 

My  amendment  simply  requires  a 
change  in  NSF  policy  to  reflect  recom- 
mendations recently  made  by  an  internal 
national  science  foundation  task  force 
on  NSF/industry  relationships. 

The  task  force  recommendations  are 
included  in  an  NSF  publication  entitled, 
"A  Report  on  Research  in  Industry: 
Roles  of  the  Government  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation." 

I  include  :;hat  brief  task  force  report 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Attachment  A 
[From  "A  Report  on  Research  In  Industry: 

Roles  of  the  Government  and  the  National 

Science  Foundation,"  December  1976,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation) 

NSP-lNDusTRY   Task   Force   Preliminaby 

Report 

I.  introduction 

There  is  current  concern  with  the  strength 
of  B  and  D  In  industry  and  In  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Particular  concern  has  been 
raued  regarding  the  health  of  basic  research. 
These  lead  to  the  broader  question  of  the 
role  of  Federal  R  and  D  In  support  of  the 
economy. 

Becaus^f  such  considerations  the  NSF- 
Industry  ftsk  Force  was  established  by  the 
Director  <^  July  14.  1976,  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  Interaction  between  NSF  and 
industry  and  by  September  30,  1976,  to  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  report  which  would: 

1.  Define  present  NSF  policy  and  practices 
In  this  area; 

2.  Identify  options  for  future  Federal  ac- 
tion and  areas  of  opportunity  for  NSF  In- 
volvement; 

3.  Develop  recommendations  for  specific 
NSF  factions,  new  programs,  or  policies  In 
this  area.  If  appropriate;  and 

4.  If  new  Initiatives  are  recommended, 
work  with  appropriate  NSF  program  staff  and 
OPRM  to  develop  option  papers  for  discus- 
sion with  OMB  and  the  Congress;  and 

5.  Provide  policy  recommendations  to  the 
National  Science  Board  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Small  R  and  D  Business  m 
NSF. 

The  Task  Force  was  made  up  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  of  the  seven  directorates.  Ad- 
ditional members  were  added  where  particu- 
lar expertise  was  desired.  The  membership 
is  listed  In  Appendix  1. 

The  work  of  the  Task  Force  was  made 
easier  by  the  availability  of  a  large  amount 
of  background  material.  Of  particular  im- 
portance Is  the  report  of  the  NSF-Industiy 
Relationships  Committee  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1971  at  the  request  of  the  Director 
and  chaired  by  J.  E.  Goldman  of  the  Xerox 
Corporation.  The  report  of  the  Goldman 
Committee,  issued  in  March  of  1972,  is  at- 
tached as  Appendix  2.  The  Task  Force  also 
benefitted  from  "Industry  Views  of  the  Role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  Industrial  In- 
novation" by  Knight,  Kozmetsky,  and  Baca 
(funded  by  the  Office  of  National  R.  and  D. 
Assessment  of  NSF)  and  "Basic  Research 
Needs  of  Industry"  undertaken  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Science  Resources  Studies  of  STIA. 
Of  particular  use  were  several  draft  papers 
on  the  NSF-industry  interface  by  Dr.  Joel 
Snow. 


The  extent  to  which  NSF  should  support 
research  performed  in  Industrial  laborator- 
ies has  been  a  continuing  concern  of  the 
National  Science  Board.  A  summary  of  the 
recent  deliberations  of  the  Board  on  this 
subject  is  given  in  Appendix  3  and  the  most 
recent  policy  statement  on  this  subject  is 
attached  as  Appendix  4.  This  statement  con- 
cludes that  in  maintaining  the  health  of 
science  the  NSF  should  continue  to  place 
major  emphasis  on  the  health  of  academic 
science  while  broadening  the  performer 
base. 

It  was  also  of  Importance  to  the  Task 
Force  to  understand  the  extent  to  which 
persons  affiliated  with  Industry  were  mem- 
bers of  formally  constituted  advisory  panels 
and  committees  and  the  amount  of  suoport 
the  Federal  government,  and  speclflcally 
the  NSF,  is  currently  providing  to  perform- 
ers m  industry.  These  data  are  summarized 
in  Appendices  5  and  6,  respectively. 

Although  a  number  of  recommendations 
concerning  possible  NSF  actions  toward  In- 
dustry were  on  hand  in  the  Goldman  Report 
and  in  other  studies,  it  was  Important  that 
the  currently  held  views  of  a  broad  selec- 
tion of  Industrial  leaders  be  obtained.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  group  of  consultants,  primarily 
from  Industry  was  convened  at  NSF  on  Sep- 
tember 10  and  11,  1976.  A  list  of  attendees 
is  attached  as  Appendix  7. 

The  discussion  of  the  two-day  meeting 
ranged  over  a  variety  of  topics  and  a  variety 
of  opinions.  These  concerns  and  opinions 
were  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  company 
as  well  as  the  type  of  industry  represented. 
As  expected,  the  problems  seen  by  a  person 
from  a  large,  multinational  company  In  a 
high -technology  Industry  were  sometimes 
quite  different  from  the  concerns  voiced  by 
an  individual  concerned  with  making  a  suc- 
cess of  a  small  business.  In  spite  of  these 
understandable  differences  In  point  of  view, 
there  were  many  areas  of  essential  agree- 
ment. 

The  summary  of  the  discussions  with  the 
consultants  from  Industry  was  prepared  by 
the  NSF  staff  after  opportunity  for  com- 
ments and  criticisms  of  a  previous  draft  by 
the  consultants  as  well  as  by  several  other 
persons  who  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  In 
addition  a  draft  of  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  Task  Force  was  distributed  to  the 
consultants  and  other  individuals  from  in- 
dustry for  comment.  These  comments  are 
collected  in  Appendix  8. 

A  recent  article  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  comments  on  many 
of  the  same  problems  which  were  of  concern 
to  the  consultants;  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  matter  of  disincentives.  A  copy 
of  this  article  is  included  as  Appendix  9. 

n.  SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION  WITH  CONSULTANTS 
FROM    INDUSTRY 

A.  Major  concerns 

The  consultants  uniformity  emphasized 
the  central  position  NSF  occupies  in  the  sup- 
port of  basic  research.  They  emphasized  that 
NSF  must  be  committed  to  a  funding  philos- 
ophy which  rewards  excellence  and  promotes 
the  highest  standards  of  basic  research:  em- 
phasis should  be  on  identifying  and  sustain- 
ing effective  researchers  rather  than  support- 
ing institutions. 

The  NSF  should  undertake  a  major  effort 
to  analyze  and  disseminate  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible knowledge  about  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  industrial  R  and  D  of  perceived 
disincentives.  These  Include  complex  paper 
work,  aspects  of  the  antitrust  laws,  property 
rights,  and  patent  regulations  as  well  as  the 
need  for  incentives  which  could  occur  from 
changes  in  tax  rules  and  accounting  prac- 
tices. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  terms  "in- 
novation" and  "basic  research"  interchange- 
ably. It  is  important  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  two.  Technological  innovation 
encompasses  the  entire  process  from  basic 
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research  (Invention)  through  the  marketing 
process. 

B.  The  status  of  the  national  R  and  D  effort 
Overall  status  is  reasonably  good,  but  dis- 
turbing trends  are: 

Declining  overall  investment  in  R  and  D 
relative  to  the  GNP,  inflation  and  some  other 
countries. 

Continued    shift    from    basic    to    applied 
research. 
Some  specific  concerns  include : 
Distribution  of  effort  across  fields  of  tech- 
nology may  not  correspond  to  national  needs. 
Basic  research  opportunities  are  not  ac- 
cessible to  small  and  medium-sized  firms. 

A  more  than  adequate  supply  of  manpower 
seems  to  be  available  at  the  senior  and  mid- 
career  levels,  thus  creating  underemployment 
and  reduced  opportunities  for  younger  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

There  are  direct  effects  of  economic  cycles 
on  Industrial  R  and  D  which  Inhibit  a  firm's 
ability  to  sustain  a  critical  level  of  R  and  D 
effort  over  sufficient  time  to  capture  the  eco- 
nomic benefits. 

The  Increasing  magnitude  of  social  prob- 
lems where  there  is  little  incentive  for  in- 
dustrial research. 

Formation  of  new,  highly  innovative,  small 
firms  may  be  inadequate  to  guarantee  future 
world  leadership  by  American  Industry  in 
high  technology. 

Available  technology  is  not  applied  and 
new,  improved  technology  is  not  created  in 
areas  of  national  need  where  Industry  or 
markets  are  highly  fragmented,  e.g.,  housing 
Industry,  machine  tools,  textiles. 

There  is  insufficient  interaction  between 
Industry,  the  universities  and  government  in 
the  basic  research  area. 

Universities  usually  can  not  or  are  un- 
willing to  perform  adequately  on  "national 
needs"  research.  The  question  of  interde- 
partmental cooperation  frequently  inhibits 
the  Interdisciplinary  team  approach  to  re- 
search. 

Government  disincentives  for  Industrial  R 
and  D  are  a  serious  problem. 

Incentives  for  U.S.  industrial  firms  to  en- 
gage in  R  and  D  are  not  comparable  to  those 
provided  to  firms  by  other  industrial  coun- 
tries. 

Inadequate  "fountalnhead"  research  is  be- 
ing performed  in  industry. 

C.  Possible  response  to  issues 
Funding  practices : 

Direct  NSF  funding  of  basic  research  in 
universities  remains  crucial  to  the  health  of 
Industry  and,  hence,  the  Nation.  Major  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  Identifying  and 
maintaining  the  continuity  of  support  for 
outstanding  individuals  and  groups  working 
in  "fountalnhead"  areas  of  research.  Con- 
straints are  detailed  accountability  and 
short-term  funding  (requiring  new  proposals 
every  one  or  two  years)  encouraging  only 
work  on  "safe  projects  with  short-term  scales. 
Direct  NSF  funding  for  basic  research  in 
large  industrial  firms  generally  is  not  needed 
or  desired;  removal  of  "disincentives"  is 
much  more  important. 

More  Joint  research  involving  individuals 
from  both  Industry,  and  universities  should 
be  funded  to  bring  university  researchers 
closer  to  the  real  world.  Funded  sabbaticals 
between  Industrial  and  academic  environ- 
ments (both  ways)  are  needed. 

Increased  research  through  such  mech- 
anisms as  loan  guarantees  or  pay-back  ar- 
rangements may  be  called  for  to  encourage 
technological  innovation  In  small  firms. 

Incentives  for  Increased  Industrial  R  and  D 
which  should  be  considered  are : 

Changes  in  tax  rules  and  accounting  prac- 
tices to  permit  creation  of  contingent  re- 
serves for  R  and  D. 

Tax  Incentives  for  increased  direct  funding 
of  university-based  research  by  Industrial 
firms. 


Moderate  the  effect  of  disincentives  such 
as  complex  paper  work,  antitrust  laws,  prop- 
erty rights,  patent  regulations. 

A  mechanism  Is  needed  to  provide  In- 
creased participation  by  industry  in  NSF 
policy  formation  and  planning. 

In  areas  where  it  is  directed  to  conduct 
applied  research,  NSF  should  seek  to  enlarge 
the  role  of  Industry  in  Identifying  research 
needs,  technology  transfer  mechanisms,  and 
technology  utilization. 

European-style  institutes  where  the  re- 
search staff  hold  Joint  university-Industrial 
appointments  may  facilitate  technology 
transfer  and  industry-university  cooperation. 

NSF  should  concentrate  on  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  leave  the  resolution  of 
manpower  supply  and  demand  problems  to 
the  market  places.  No  Federal  retaining  pro- 
gram should  be  established  for  persons  cur- 
rently employed;  this  should  be  left  to  indus- 
try. 

m.  RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   NSF  TASK  FORCE 

Over  the  past  10  years.  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  support  of  basic  research  has 
increasingly  shifted  away  from  other  agen- 
cies toward  NSF.  This  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  Nation's  basic 
science  capability  carries  with  it  an  in- 
creasing need  to  understand  the  mechanisms 
by  which  basic  science  contributes  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  national  well-being.  The 
deliberations  of  the  Industrial  consultants 
reflect  a  concern  for  both  of  these  trends, 
and  many  of  their  preliminary  suggestions 
for  action  understandably  extend  beyond  the 
concept  of  basic  research  and  speak  to  the 
general  topic  of  technological  innovation  and 
change.  The  Industry  Task  Force  recognizes 
the  likelihood  that,  in  the  long  run,  NSF 
will  continue  to  be  involved  In  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policies  for  science  and  tech- 
nology as  well  as  In  the  funding  of  basic 
and  applied  research.  Thus,  the  Task  Force 
has  chosen  to  propose  a  broad  set  of  tentative 
recommendations  which  appear  to  capture 
the  concerns  of  the  industrial  consultants, 
even  though  the  main  problems  of  R  and  D 
incentives  and  disincentives  and  the  fruitful 
coupling  between  Industry  and  academic  in- 
stitutions are  ones  in  which  NSF  cannot  play 
a  direct  role.  It  can,  however,  bring  these 
Issues  to  the  attention  of  OSTP,  OMB,  and 
the  Congress  and  work  cooperatively  with 
them  to  develop  appropriate  solutions. 

The  primary  concerns  of  the  consultants, 
as  well  as  those  expressed  by  all  other  groups 
who  have  worried  about  the  vitality  of  the 
R  and  D  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  may 
be  grouped  Into  three  categories,  to  which 
the  recommendations  are  addressed :  ( 1 )  In- 
centives and  disincentives  for  Industrial  re- 
search; (2)  NSF  funding  practices;  and  (3) 
the  institutional  structure  of  the  R  and  D 
establishment.  Within  each  category  the  in- 
ternal task  force  considered  three  types  of 
recommendations:  (a)  Recommendations 
for  programmatic  action  by  NSF;  (b)  Rec- 
ommendalons  for  additional  analysis  of  op- 
tions and  potential  problem  areas;  (c)  Rec- 
ommendations for  broader  dissemination  of 
results  of  prior  research.  The  most  signifi- 
cant recommendalons  which  have  emerged 
to  date  are  discussed  below. 
A.  Incentives  and  disincentives  for  industrial 
research 

The  need  to  eliminate  disincentives  and 
provide  incentives  for  industrial  R  and  D 
has  been  a  major  recommendatlcn  by  every 
group  that  has  studied  the  problem.  This 
was  emphasized  recently  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  and  International  Scien- 
tific Planning  and  Anaysls  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

NSF  has  sponsored  a  number  of  studies  of 
these  incentives  and  disincentives  through 
the  Office  of  National  R  and  D  Assessment 
(now  part  of  STIA)    and  the  Experimental 


R  and  D  Incentives  Program  (now  housed  In 
RANN/ISTP) .  The  present  Task  Force  agrees 
that  disincentives,  and  the  possibility  of  In- 
centives, are  real  and  recommends  that  the 
exploratory  studies  and  experimental  oppor- 
tunities resulting  from  prior  studies  be  In- 
ventoried and  evaluated  for  possible  future 
actions  and  recommendations. 

NSF  should  play  a  lead  role  In  communi- 
cating to  the  President's  Science  Advisor, 
Congress,  and  the  general  public  the  effects 
these  perceived  Incentives  and  disincentives 
have  on  industrial  R  and  D  and,  hence,  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

B.  NSF  funding  practices 

The  internal  NSF  Task  Force  has  four 
recommendations  relating  to  the  funding 
policies  of  the  Foundation. 

1.  Continue  to  place  major  emphasis  on 
providing  adequate,  long-term  support  to 
the  most  creative  research  workers. 

The  support  of  the  most  creative  individ- 
uals has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Foun- 
dation. This  recommendation  is  made  to 
emphasize  the  concern  that  current  funding 
patterns  and  policies  are  making  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  truly  innovative  person  to  work 
on  important,  long-term  problems. 

2.  Expand  the  support  of  cooperatives  re- 
search projects  in  both  basic  and  applied 
research  among  researchers  In  Industrial  lab- 
oratories and  universities. 

3.  Develop  a  sabbatical  or  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  allow  faculty  members  to  spend  one 
or  two  years  working  In  an  Industrial  en- 
vironment and  industrial  research  workers 
to  work  in  a  university  for  similar  lengths  of 
time. 

Recommendations  2  and  3  are  directed 
toward  improving  the  interaction  between 
the  Industrial  and  academic  research  sectors 
to  their  mutual  benefit. 

Discussion  of  the  means  by  which  these 
recommendations  might  be  implemented 
may  be  facilitated  by  focussing  on  two  as- 
pects of  the  question,  which  have  somewhat 
different  character  and  are  best  handled 
with  different  opproaches.  The  first  approach 
Is  primarily  concerned  \vUh  institutions,  and 
the  second  with  Individuals,  and  individual- 
oriented,  project  research.  The  two  approach- 
es are : 

Cooperative  industry-academic  directed 
research  and  innovation.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  small  business  and 
regional  needs;  and 

Industry-academic  interaction  In  the  basic 
(as  distinct  from  innovation)  research  area, 
with  particular  attention  paid  to  the  ex- 
change of  personnel  and  the  tapping  of  in- 
dustrial capabilities  in  basic  research. 

The  first  approach  is  being  actively  pur- 
sued by  the  Division  of  Intergovernmental 
Science  and  Public  Technology  of  RANN. 
The  creation  of  new  Institutional  partner- 
ships has  been  a  major  emphasis  for  this 
division  lor  several  years.  A  comprehensive 
experiment  on  cooperative  industry-univer- 
sity research  with  multiple  centers  and  an 
independent  evaluation  was  originated  by 
Experimental  R&D  Incentives  (RDI) 
Program  in  1973  and  will  mature  in  1978. 
This  RDI  experiment  Is  a  major  element  in 
the  ISPT  Industrial  Program.  Additional 
studies  are  now  being  Implemented  to  extend 
the  concept  to  an  expanded  thrust,  called 
Regional  Research  Centers,  which  will  focus 
on  small  business  and  regional  needs  using 
a  spectrum  of  organizational  arrangements. 
These  ongoing  efforts  are  belnj  strengthened 
and  require  no  change  in  NSF  policy  or  or- 
ganization. The  main  question  hsre  is  wheth- 
er, and  by  how  much,  to  increase  the  aUo- 
catlon  of  resources  for  this  activity. 

A  possible  approach  to  the  second  aspect 
of  the  problem  would  Involve  making  two 
kinds  of  awards: 
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To  Industry-university  cooperative 
ners  In  basic  research  In  response  to 
llclted  proposals;  and 

To  Individuals  to  spend  a  year  at 
ganlzatlon  of  his  or  her  choice,  with 
qulrement  that   Individuals   from 
choose  a  imlverslty  and  vice  versa 

These    could    readily    be 
within  the  framework  of  present  NSF 
It  Is  felt  that  special,   expanded 
should  be  announced  to  give  visibility 
new  Initiative  but  that  proposals  for 
erative  research  projects  should  be 
by  the  approprate  existing  programs 

To  provide  an  incentive  in  the 
stance  for  the  program  officers  to 
cooperative  research,  funds  should 
regated  and  be  made  available  only 
spouse  to  individual  proposals.  The 
would  be  subject  to  the  usual  peer 
process,  the  statutory  requirement  fo: 
sharing  and  open  publication  of 
suits. 

Awards  to  Individuals  to  spend 
years  In  the  opposite  sector  could  be 
by  the  research  directorates  under  this 
gram,  or  by  the  Science  Education 
ate  in  a  program  similar  to  the  exlstlnj 
doctoral  program. 

Either  funding  program  would 
mechanism  for  the  renewal  and 
the   Individual's   scientific   capabillti 
increasing   the   awareness   of 
problems.  To  ensure  that  the  industrla 
are  committed  to  this  program  some 
cant   amount  of   cost-sharing   may 
quired. 

4.  Allow  researchers  In  Industry  to 
pete  on  an  equal  basts  with  other 
for  basic  resarch  funds. 

This  recommendation  proposes  opening  to 
the  profit-making  sector  the  competitl  )n  for 
basic  research  funds  under  the  same  c  'Iterla 
as  those  required  of  the  academic  co  nmu- 
nlty.  The  special  criteria  which  cur  -ently 
must  be  met  by  unsolicited  proposals  for 
support  of  basic  research  by  Industrialjorga- 
nlzatlons  are: 

(a)  The  project  Is  of  special  concerd  from 
a  national  point  of  view  and  shows  pi  omlse 
of  solving  an  Important  scientific  pre  blem 

(b)  Unique  resources  are  available 
dustry  for  the  work;  or 

(c)  The  project  proposed  Is  outstanjilngly 
meritorious. 

Implementation  of  this  recommenlation 
requires   only    that    the    above 
deleted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  criteria 
selection  of  basic  research  projects  are 
established   by   the   NSB   for   Sclentlfi 
search   Project   Support.   The   primary 
phasls  Is  "overwhelmingly  upon  the  ci  Iteria 
of  Intrinsic   scientific   merit."   Openlr. 
competition  to  researchers  from  profit 
Ing  organizations  would  require  thei- 
herence  to  the  other  criteria  and  policies 
detailed  In  "Grants  for  Scientific 
(NSP  73-12). 

Implementation  of  this  recommendation 
would  help  to  determine  whether  th^re  Is 
unused    potential    for    doing    high 
basic  research  In  other  than  the  acatlemlc 
sector.  It  is  to  be  stressed  that  what  li 
templated  here  Is  the  support  of 
search,  not  technological  Innovation 
Is  the  concern  of  most  small  R  and  D 
However,   those   small  *buslnessea   wit  i 
ability  and   capacity  to  compete   for 
research  funds  might  find  the  NSP  a 
of  support. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Industry 
diverse.     One    mxist    differentiate 
product-oriented  industries,  contract 
D    firms,    natural -science    based 
and    aoclal-sclence    based     industries. 
need  for.  and  ability  to  use.  funds  for 
nical  Innovation  or  basic  research 
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pend upon  the  type  of  Industry  as  well  as 
upon  the  Individual  researchers  in  the  par- 
ticular firm. 

C.  Institutional  structure  of  the  R  and  D 
establishment 
There    are    two    recommendations    which 
have  to  do  with  the  Institutional  structure 
of  the  R  and  D  community. 

5.  Increased  industrial  Input  to  the  Foun- 
dation's policy  formulation  and  planning 
should  be  provided,  as  part  of,  or  In  addi- 
tion to,  the  projected  advisory  council. 

Because  we  do  most  of  our  business  with 
the  academic  community,  the  staff  of  the 
Foundation  Is  closely  attuned  to  that  sec- 
tor. The  equivalent  situation  does  not  ex- 
ist with  industry.  Although  oxir  disciplinary 
advisory  panels  have  significant  member- 
ship by  Industrial  scientists  these  persons 
are  chosen  for  their  technical  expertise 
rather  than  their  organizational  viewpoint. 
It  is  only  at  the  level  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  where  an  "industrial  viewpoint" 
can  currently  be  brought  to  bear  on  NSP 
policy.  It  is  suggested  that  this  input  of  In- 
dustrial perceptions  be  augmented  by  an 
Indvistrial  advisory  committee  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Director. 

6.  A  detailed  study  should  be  undertaken 
of  the  advisability  of  expanding  cooperative 
industry-university  research  centers. 

Technology  transfer  from  university  scien- 
tists to  those  in  Industry  probably  would  be 
maximized  through  long-term  working  rela- 
tionships. Such  arrangements  seem  to  work 
well  In  Europe  and  Japan.  Any  large-scale 
expansion  of  such  research  centers  would 
mean  a  change  In  the  funding  of  research 
that  could  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  uni- 
versities. The  Task  Force  feels  that  it  cannot 
assess  this  Impact  in  the  time  available  and, 
therefore,  urges  that  a  separate,  detailed 
study  be  undertaken. 

rV.  CONCLUDING   COMMENTS 

The  Federal  role  in  the  research  interface 
between  Industry  and  academic  Institutions 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  over 
the  years  and  has  been  the  primary  concern 
of  a  number  of  committees,  panels,  task 
forces,  etc.  With  some  variation  In  detail, 
all  of  these  studies  have  concluded  that  this 
topic  is  real.  Important,  a  proper  area  for 
Federal  action,  and  have  recommended 
roughly  the  same  set  of  actions.  The  present 
task  force  agrees,  not  only  In  general,  but 
in  many  of  the  specific  details,  and  believes 
it  is  time  to  implement  more  rapidly  some 
of   the   alternatives   available   to   NSF. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
represent  a  high  degree  of  consensus,  but 
are  preliminary  in  nature.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  relative  emphasis,  the 
desirability  of  establishing  special  programs 
in  contrast  to  merely  opening  up  the  com- 
petition to  existing  programs,  etc.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  resolve  all  differences  prior 
to  receiving  the  reaction  of  the  Director  and 
the  members  of  the  National  Science  Board 
to  this  preliminary  report. 

NSP-lNDusTRT  Task  Force  Members 
Chairman:    Dr.   M.  Kent   Wilson    (MPE). 
Vice  Chairman:  Dr.  Vaughn  Blankenship 
(OPRM). 
Members : 

Dr.  Joel  Snow  (STIA) . 
Dr.  Alden  Bean  (STIA) . 
Dr.  Charles  Polk  (MPE) . 
Mr.  Richard  Green  (RANN) . 
Dr.  William  Wetmore  (RANN) . 
Mr.  Roland  Tlbbets  (RANN) . 
Dr.  William  Benson  (AAEO) . 
Dr.  Robert  Davidson  (SE) . 
Dr.  Robert  Newton  (A) . 
Mr.  Roy  DUlon  (BBSS) . 
Mr.  John  Raubitscbek  (OOC) . 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  NSP  task  force 
recommendations  for  more  cooperative 
industry-university  research  projects  to 
be  supported  by  the  Foundation,  and  to 
permit  industry  researchers  to  compete 
for  available  NSP  basic  research  funds 
on  an  equal  footing  with  academic  re- 
searchers, have  received  wide  praise 
from  both  sectors  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  same  NSP  report  that  includes 
the  task  force  recommendations  also  in- 
cludes letters  from  industrial  scientists, 
university  research  administrators,  and 
members  of  the  National  Science  Board — 
the  Poundation's  policymaking  body — 
who  extended  praise  and  support  for 
what  my  amendment  will  implement  as 
law  and  policy  for  the  Poundation. 

I  include  some  brief  excerpts  from 
these  letters  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Attachment  B 
(Included  in  NSP  publication  "A  Report  on 

Industry:    Roles  of  the   Government  and 

the   National   Science   Foundation"! 
Comments    on    NSF/Industry    Task   Foece 
Preliminary  Report 

Clark  C.  Abt,  President,  Abt  Associates, 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 

"On  page  eight  the  report  suggests  that 
more  Joint  research  Involving  Individuals  In 
both  industry  and  universities  should  be 
funded.  We  emphatically  agree,  and  many  of 
our  organizations  are  already  doing 
this.  .  .  .  We  were  delighted  to  see  the 
report's  recommendations  on  page  nineteen 
that  the  Foundation  should  'allow  research- 
ers In  Industry  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  researchers  for  basic  research 
funds.'  However,  we  do  not  see  any  specific 
recommendations  for  effective  implementa- 
tion  of  this  reform  of  funding  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  on  page  eleven  the  report  states 
that  'implementation  of  this  recommenda- 
tion requires  only  that  the  above  criteria 
(discriminating  against  the  profit-making 
sector)  be  deleted.'  I  must  strongly  dis- 
agree with  this  statement.  Prompt  and  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  report's 
recommendation  to  allow  the  profit-making 
sector  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  for  basic 
research  funds  also  requires  a  change  In 
either  the  attitudes  or  the  membership  of 
proposal  review  committees,  and  evaluation 
follow-up  to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
form policy.  Given  the  almost  exclusively 
university-based  membership  of  the  grant 
proposal  review  panels,  it  Is  extremely  un- 
likely that  simple  deletion  of  the  traditional 
criteria  discriminating  against  the  profit- 
making  sector  will  result  In  significantly 
changed  selection  behavior.  ...  As  the  re- 
port Itself  states  on  page  thirteen,  'Because 
we  do  most  of  our  business  with  the  aca- 
demic community,  the  staff  of  the  Founda- 
tion Is  closely  attuned  to  that  sector.  An 
equivalent  situation  does  not  exist  with  In- 
dustry.'"  (Oct.  27,  1976)  [Emphasis  In 
original  ] 

Dr.  Herbert  D.  Doan,  Doan  A.«soclates, 
Midland,  Michigan  (Member,  National  Sci- 
ence Board) : 

"1.  Allow  researchers  in  industry  to  com' 
pete  on  an  equal  basis  with  others  for  baaio 
research  funds.  .  .  As  a  matter  of  principle, 
merit  should  be  the  only  criterion. 

"2.  Expand  the  support  of  cooperative  re- 
search projects  in  hoth  basic  and  applied 
research  among  researchers  In.  industry  and 
universities.  Good  idea  to  help  bring  indus- 
try and  education  together  In  areas  that  are 
natural  to  both."  (Oct.  27,  1976)  (Emphasis 
In  original  ] 

E.  L.  Ginzton.  Edward  L.  Olnzton.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Varian  Associates,  Palo 
Alto,  California: 
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"There  are  times  when  cooperative  pro- 
grams between  a  university  and  jin  industrial 
institution  are  helpful  or  even  indispensable. 
For  example,  Varian  Is  now  engaged  In  a 
cooperative  program  with  Stanford  wherein 
advanced  physics  research  instrumentation 
developed  and  maintained  at  Varian  in  Its 
Vacuum  Division  is  made  available  for  semi- 
conductor Interface  research  (in  this  case, 
sponsored  by  Ntational)  B[ureau  ofj 
S[tandards)).  Such  cooperation  should  be 
encouraged  whenever  It  is  applicable,  and 
mechanisms  for  subcontracting  portions  of 
NSF  work  at  the  universities  should  be 
allowed  and  encouraged.  (This  does  not 
imply  that  the  Industry  should  seek  such 
support  directly  from  NSP  or  others.)" 
(Oct.  16,  1976) 

T.  Marshall  Hahn,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Georgia  Pacific  Corporation,  Port- 
land, Oregon  (Member,  National  Science 
Board) : 

"Any  programs  to  promote  Increased  in- 
teraction and  association  among  industrial 
and  academic  researchers  clearly  are  worth- 
while." (Nov.  10,  1976) 

Margery  E.  Hoppln,  Director,  Division  of 
Sponsored  Programs,  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Educational  Developmeiit  and  Re- 
search, the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa: 

"Offering  Incentives  to  strengthen  the 
basic  research  endeavors  of  Industry,  partlcu- 
larly  small  industry,  is.  of  course,  laudable 
for  many  reasons  as  your  many  study  com- 
missions have  already  reiterated.  However, 
given  the  fact  that  NSP  is  at  present  able 
to  support  academic  research  at  only  a  very 
limited  level,  one  wonders  about  the  wisdom 
of  this  new  thrust  that  will  further  reduce 
the  amount  of  funding  available  for  basic 
research  in  the  academic  Institutions,  unless, 
of  course,  there  is  a  significant  lnfu.<=lon  of 
new  money  In  the  Foundation  specifically 
earmarked  for  this  pv.rpose."   (Dec.  8,  1976) 

Earnest  J.  Johnson,  A.  l^mplckl,  Electro- 
Optics  Laboratory,  GTE  Laboratories.  Wal- 
tham,  Massachusetts: 

"Researchers  In  Industry  should  not  only 
be  'allowed'  but  Indeed  encoiiraped  to  com- 
pete for  funds.  Many  Industrial  laboratories 
have  facilities  and  personnel  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  elsewhere.  Industrial  corporations 
are  a  national  resource  important  to  the 
present  and  future  economy  of  the  country. 

"It  Is  our  fundamental  contention  that 
the  present  scenario  where  research  Is  to  be 
conducted  exclusively  at  xmlversltles  and 
Industry  Is  to  provide  only  applied  work  Is  an 
artificial  dichotomy.  Inevitably  leading  to  a 
general  decline  of  overall  technological  inno- 
vation and  progress.  In  our  opinion,  the  ef- 
fects of  these  policies  are  already  clearly 
apparent.  .  .  . 

"If  a  closer  Interaction  between  universi- 
ties and  Industry  Is  a  recofuized  goal,  then 
removal  of  the  present  exclusion  of  indus- 
trial labs  is  mandatory.  None  of  the  proposed 
sabbatical  exchanges,  etc.,  will  achieve  as 
much  as  a  broadening  of  the  suppyort  base. 
NSP  could  do  a  lot  to  eradicate  a  snobbish 
attitude  often  encountered  in  university 
circles.  .  .  .  The  interaction  and  cooperation 
of  all  scientists  should  be  encouraged  regard- 
less of  affiliation."  (Nov.  19,  1976)  (Emphasis 
In  original] 

Harry  E.  Petschek,  President.  Avco  Everett 
Laboratory.  Inc.,  Everett,  Massachusetts: 

"Greater  parllclpation  by  Industry  In  the 
formulation  of  policy  would  further  broaden 
the  Foundation's  position  a?  a  national  cen- 
ter of  Initiative  for  research. 

"Of  primary  laiportance,  in  my  opinion, 
Is  the  recommendation  allowing  Industrial 
research  Investigators  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  Inve.st  I  gators  for  basic 
research  funding  (Reccmmendation  4  In 
the  Revised  Report) .... 


"If  the  Task  Force  recommendation  are 
formally  adopted,  this  would  be  a  major  and 
highly  beneficial  change  in  policy.  .  .  .  The 
policy  changes  would,  if  adopted,  represent 
an  important  step  toward  enhancing  the  na- 
tional scientific  enterprise."   (Nov.  22,  1976) 

Fred  J.  Shelton,  Vice  President,  Reichhold 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Washington: 

"I  am  in  agreement  with  the  five  recom- 
mendations presented  in  the  summary  (of 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  NSF-Industry 
Ta.sk  Force].  I  feel  that  No.  1 — Allow  re- 
searchers in  industry  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  others  for  basic  research  fund^ — 
is  particularly  Important."  (Oct.  29,  1976) 
(Emphasis  in  original] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kennedy's 
subcommittee  had  a  full  day  of  hearings 
on  these  NSF/industry  proposals.  As  the 
result  of  those  hearings,  the  exact  lan- 
gu.^ge  of  this  amendment  was  included 
in  S.  855 — the  Senate  version  of  this  bill. 

For  that  reason — and  because  this  bill 
increases  NSF  basic  research  funds  10 
percent  above  last  year's  appropriated 
aniouiit — I  believe  NSF  should  be  made 
to  end  its  discriminatory  policy  against 
industrial  scientists — to  make  them 
equally  eligible  for  support  of  their  own 
individual  meritorious  research  projects. 

Current  NSP  policy  amounts  to  dis- 
crimination against  tens  cf  thousands 
of  young  Ph.D.  scientists  whose  only 
sin  is  that  they  elected  to  po  to  work 
for  private  industrial  laboratories — in- 
stead of  for  a  university  research  lab. 

This  is  certainly  not  in  the  best  inter-  , 
ests  of  our  country's  technological,  eco- 
nomic, medical,  and  social  progress. 

We  can  correct  this  injustice  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  NSF  research  sup- 
port to  encourage  a  great  and  needed 
national  resouixe  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

I  urge  passage  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

At  the  out.-'et.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlern-an  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
RuDio  for  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  matters  before  cur  committee  and 
for  the  gentleman's  contributions  to  our 
reflections  and  study  of  this  bill.  Indeed, 
the  objectives  which  the  gentleman  is 
seeking  to  obtain  by  this  amendment 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  cooperation  be- 
tween industry  and  the  private  and  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  have  been  re- 
flected by  language  which  is  now  includ- 
ed in  the  report  which  accompanies  this 
bill.  That  report  suggests  that  such 
things  as  tax  incentives  might  be  appro- 
priate in  order  to  encourage  the  closer 
relationship  between  industrial  research 
aiid  that  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is 
vital  for  us  to  realize  that  the  programs 
of  the  National  S-^ience  Foundation  are 
intended  to  promote  science  research  in 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  our  coun- 
try, and  that  NSP  should  support  basic 
research  at  industrial  organizations  only 
in  exceptional  cases.  The  funds  which 
are  expended  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  science  research  and  development  in 
total  are  already  heavily  weighed  toward 
the  industrial  sector.  In  fact,  60  percent 
of  all  Federal  E  &  D.  funds,  some  $16 
billion,  gees  to  private  institutions  which 
apply  those  funds  not  only  in  basic  re- 


search, but  also  in  applied  research  and 
in  the  development  of  products. 

As  contrasted  with  this  figure  of  $16 
billion,  only  $3  billion  is  fimded  by  all 
Federal  sources  to  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  and  of  that  amount  some- 
thing less  than  $700  million  is  available 
through  the  NSP  programs. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
had  a  strong  and  effective  program  of 
promoting  basic  research  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  vital  that  we  continue  that 
effort  by  approving  the  bill  as  It  Is  sub- 
mitted by  the  subcommittee  and  by  vot- 
ing against  the  amendment  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — ayes  16,  noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  th3re  further 
amendments?  There  being  none,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Chairman  cf  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4991)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foiuida- 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  ■ 
House  Resolution  431,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electroiilc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  378,  nays  29, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  101] 

YEAS— 378 

Abdnor 

Annunzlo 

Bedell 

Addabbo 

Applegate 

Benjamin 

Akaka 

Archer 

Bennett 

A'c  -ander 

Armstrong 

BevUl 

Alien 

Ashley 

Biaggl 

Ainbro 

Aspin 

Bingham 

Ammerman 

AuColn 

Blanchard 

Anderson, 

BadUlo 

Biouln 

Calll. 

Baldus 

Bo?gs 

A'.ifterson,  ni. 

Barnoi"d 

Boland 

Ar.drews.  N.C. 

Bauciis 

EoUing 

Andrews, 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bonlor 

N.  Dak. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bonker 
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Bowen  Oore 

Brademas  Gradison 

Breaux  Oraosley 

Bre"k'nrldge  O'ld^-er 

BrInUey  Ouyer 

Brodhead  Haeedorn 

Brooks  Ham'lton 

Broomfleld  Hammer- 
Brown,  Calif.  Bchmldt 

Brown,  Mich.  Hanley 

Brown,  Ohio  Hannaford 

Buchanan  Hark'n 

Bur^ener  Harrington 

Burke,  Calif.  Harr's 

Burke.  F'a.  Harsha 

Burke,  Mass.  Hawkins 

Burllson.  Mo.  Heckler 

Burton,  John  "efner 

Burton,  Phillip  Hef  tel 

Butler  HiPhtower 


ni. 

Pa. 

<  Jary 

ichael 
fed. 


Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chaopell 
Chlsholra 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins.  HI. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  VV. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan.  Ores. 


HUMS 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemo 

Ketchum 

Kevs 

KUdee 

Koch 

Koetmayer 

Krebs 

Ki-ne-rer 

LiFalce 

La"omarslno 

Le  Fftnte 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

T  ehman 

Lent 

T-e  vitas 


Moorhe^d,  Pa 

Moss 

Murph] 

Murphj 

Murtha 

Mvers. 

Myers, 

Myers. 

Natchei 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

No' an 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obersta 

Obey 

Ottinci 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patters(|n 

Pattisoi 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritcha4d 

Pursell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rallsba^k 

Raneel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

R'rhmofcd 

Rinaldo 


Duncan.  Tenn.  Lloyd,  Calif. 
Early  L'ovd.  Tenn. 

Eckhardt  Lonsf,  La. 

Edgar  Lott 

Edwards,  Ala.      Luian 
Edwards,  Calif.  Luken 


Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fltppo 

Flood 

F'.orlo 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Glickman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Coodling 


L'mdine 
McClory 
M"r'o'>kev 
McCormack 
M"Dade 
McFall 
M-Hu^h 
McKay 
M-Klnney 
Madigan 
M'>''uire 
Mahon 
Mnnn 
Markey 
Mirks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mattox 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mi'-hel 
Mlkulskl 
M*kva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mineta 
Mlnlsh 
M'tche'l.Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Rlsenho  )ver 

Roberts 

Rob'nso  1 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Ron'^all 

Rooney 

Rose 

RosentAl 

Rostenliiwski 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlni 

Sarasln 

Sawyer 

S"he"er 

Schroed  ir 

Sebelius 

Se'berli^g 

Sharp 

Sh'p'ev 

Shuster 

S'kes 

Simon 

Skelton 

Ski'bitz 

Slack 

Sm'th.  Ibwa 

Smith,  ifebr. 

So'arz 

Spellma:  i 

Snen-e 

St  Germkln 

Stangelapd 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Ste'^er 

Stockma^i 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sf'dds 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornto  i 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsons;as 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Dee\  1 

Vander 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 
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in 
Jhgt 


Waggonner 

Waleren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkms 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 


Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Broyhlll 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Crane 


White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

W'lson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

WolfT 

NAYS— 29 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hansen 

Jeffords 

Kelly 

Kindness 

Latta 

McDonald 


Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoimpr,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Miller,  Ohio 

Mottl 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Snyder 

Stump 


NOT  VOTING— 25 


Badham 

Beilenson 

Clay 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Fish 

Hall 

Holland 


Long,  Md. 

McEwen 

MUford 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Quayle 

Roe 


Staggers 
Symms 
Taylor 
Teague 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Tex. 


Johnson,  Colo.   Slsk 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Dl^gs  with  Mr.  Lon<?  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Beilenson  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.   Clay   with   Mr.   Young  of   Alaska. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Mr.  LATTA  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TWO  NEW  DEFERRALS  UNDER  IM- 
POUNDMENT CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  95-111) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
two  new  deferrals  of  funds  totaling  $12.6 
million.  The  deferred  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  water  resources  projects  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Only  one  of  the  defer- 
rals— related  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Meramec  Park  Lake  project — is  now  in 
effect.  This  deferral  will  be  maintained, 
at  least  until  the  completion  of  a  review 
of  Federal  water  resources  projects  cur- 
rently in  progress. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  24,  1977. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  DEPARTMENT  OP 
STATE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5040)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  5040,  with  Mr. 
Alexander  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  contents  of  this  bill. 
The  committee  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $89,650,000, 
in  supplemental  authority  which  includes 
$60  million  to  pay  U.S.  arrearages  to 
UNESCO,  $11,325,000  for  assistance  to 
Soviet  refugees  not  settling  in  Israel, 
$7,400,000  for  the  Indochinese  refugee 
program  administered  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
$10,775,000  for  construction  of  apart- 
ment buildings  in  Cairo  for  U.S.  aid  per- 
sonnel, and  $150,000  for  emergency  assist- 
ance to  Americans  incarcerated  abroad. 

Section   1  of  the  bill  provides  funds 
for    payment    of    U.S.    obligations    to 
UNESCO.   The  administration  has  re- 
quested full  funding  in  the  amount  of 
$69.3  million  for  payment  of  U.S.  arrear- 
ages for  calendar  years  1975  and  1976 
and   the  U.S.  assessment  for  calendar 
year  1977.  The  committee  recommends 
a  level  of  $60  million,  which  will  cover 
U.S.  arrearages  plus  approximately  one- 
half  of  our  calendar  1977  dues.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  level  will  demon- 
strate our  good  faith,  enable  UNESCO  to 
maintain  its  program  levels  and  pay  its 
debtk  raise  morale  among  U.S.  employees 
at  ukESCO,  and  avoid  a  call  for  a  spe- 
cial conference  to  discuss  UNESCO's  fi- 
nancial problems.  Payment  of  one-half 
of  our  1977  dues  acknowledges  UNESCO's 
progress  toward  greater  organizational 
responsibility,  as  evidenced  in  the  action 
taken  at  the  1976  Nairobi  General  Con- 
ference, while  allowing  us  to  retain  lever- 
age on  the  organization  to  insure  that 
this  progress  continues.  This  progress  in- 
cluded the  tabling  for  2  years  of  a  Soviet- 
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inspired  mass  media  declaration  which 
would  have  put  UNESCO  on  record  as 
suporting  the  concept  of  state  control  of 
the  media.  Due  to  the  help  of  the  Director 
General  of  UNESCO  and  the  African 
nations  generally,  the  major  obstacle  to 
Israel's  participation  in  UNESCO  was  re- 
moved and  Israel  was  permitted  to  join 
the  European  regional  group. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions.  President 
Ford,  on  December  29,  1976,  certified 
that  UNESCO  had  substantially  met  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  93-359  which 
precluded  further  funding  of  UNESCO 
until  such  certification.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration supported  this  certification. 

The  committee  feels  that  full  payment 
of  our  arrearages  and  partial  payment  of 
our  1977  assessment  is  important  both 
to  our  ability  to  fight  at  UNESCO  for 
our  concerns  and  to  prevent  UNESCO 
from  contracting  a  larger  debt  to  other 
nations  prompted  by  our  arrears. 
UNESCO  must  pay  a  $22  million  debt  to 
the  Arab  countries  this  year,  as  well  as 
$14  million  from  internal  borrowing.  Be- 
yond these  debt  repayments,  UNESCO 
needs  funds  to  continue  its  programs. 

Section  1  also  contains  $8,325,000  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  assist- 
ance to  Soviet  refugees  not  resettling  in 
Israel  and  $3  million  added  by  the  com- 
mittee for  resettlement  assistance  v/ithin 
the  United  States.  This  administration 
request  was  made  because  the  Congress 
last  June  restricted  the  funds  authorized 
under  the  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance program  to  assistance  for  refugees 
settling  in  Israel  only.  Since  only  one- 
half  the  number  of  Soviet  refugees  settle 
in  Israel,  the  State  Department  made  a 
supplemental  request  for  $8,325,000.  The 
International  Relations  Committee  added 
an  additional  $3  million  for  resettle- 
ment assistance  in  the  United  States  for 
those  refugees  who  wish  to  resettle  in 
this  country. 

Also  included  in  section  1  is  an  addi- 
tional $7,400,000  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  a  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Indochinese  refugee 
program  administered  by  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  This  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  1975  as  a  result  of  the 
large  influx  into  Thailand  of  refugees 
from  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  The 
Thai  Government  requested  help  from 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees and  he  set  up  a  joint  program  to 
which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
contribute.  The  program  totaled  $25 
million  in  1975-76,  of  which  $12  million 
was  the  U.S.  contribution.  The  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  has  estimated 
a  need  for  an  additional  $27  million  in 
1977  to  continue  the  program.  The 
United  States  will  contribute  $10  million 
of  that  amount,  of  which  $7,400,000  needs 
authorization. 

Section  2  contains  an  authorization 
for  $150,000  to  begin  humanitarian  as- 
sistance immediately  to  Americans  in- 
carcerated abroad.  Tliis  assistance  will 
be  provided  where  minimum  humani- 
tarian needs  such  as  emergency  medical 
and  supplementary  dietary  needs  can- 
not or  will  not  be  met  by  relatives  of  the 
prisoners  or  by  the  foreign  state.  The 
need  for  emergency  assistance  to  Amer- 
icans incarcerated  abroad  has  been  doc- 


umented by  Secretary  of  State  Vance  In 
a  March  4,  1977  report  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  concerning  the  status  of 
American  prisoners  in  Mexico.  While  the 
administration  has  requested  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1978  for  these  purposes,  the 
committee  feels  that  this  program  is  vital 
and  should  be  funded  immediately. 

Section  3  provides  authorization  in 
the  amount  of  $10,775,000  for  purchase 
of  land  and  construction  of  three  36- 
unit  apartment  buildings  in  Cairo  ne- 
cessitated by  our  increased  aid  program 
in  Egypt,  which  is  authorized  in  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  This 
authorization  falls  under  the  special  for- 
eign currency  program  and  thus  is  a 
simple  bookkeeping  operation  enabling 
the  State  Department  to  make  use  of 
excess  Egyptian  pounds  already  in  the 
Treasury.  The  total  program  involves 
$24.7  million,  but  the  difference  results 
from  decreases  in  the  building  program 
elsewhere  in  the  world  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  building  program  for 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  four  laws 
authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  the 
NATO,  Canadian,  and  Mexican  interpar- 
liamentary groups  and  in  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union.  It  provides  that  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
delegations  to  these  groups  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. It  provides  further  that  the  House 
delegations  to  the  NATO  conference  and 
to  the  Interparhamentary  Union  be  in- 
creased from  9  to  12  members,  at  least 
4  of  whom  must  be  members,  at  least 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

The  committee  feels  that  these 
changes  will  strengthen  the  existing 
jurisdiction  oft  he  committee  over  in- 
terparliamentary conferences  and  insure 
that  other  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
eligible  for  leadership  roles  at  these  con- 
ferences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  Members 
support  this  bill,  as  the  authorizations 
in  it  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
vital  programs  at  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
it  interesting  that  the  committee  comes 
before  the  House  and  describes  as  a 
routine  matter  the  reversal  of  a  major 
policy  decision  that  this  House  made 
with  regard  to  UNESCO.  I  seem  to  re- 
member that  there  was  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
on  the  record  to  reduce  the  money  to 
UNESCO  because  of  the  employment  of 
that  agency  for  propaganda  attacks 
against  Israel  on  several  occasions.  Have 
they  changed  their  policy?  Have  they 
withdrawn  their  resolutions?  Have  they 
made  amendments  for  what  we  consid- 
ered to  be  a  wrong  position? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  the  gentleman  raises  a  very  good 
question.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  this  matter  was  thoroughly  con- 
sidered in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee.  It  is  predicated  primar- 
ily on  the  certification  that  came  from 


President  Ford,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  legislative  act  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  so  eloquently 
refers.  He  is  absolutely  accurate  on  that. 
That  Presidential  certification  lifted  the 
prohibition  that  existed  in  the  law  at 
that  time.  Notwithstanding  that,  we 
gave  very  close  scrutiny  to  the  very  ques- 
tions which  the  gentleman  asked.  The 
answer  specifically  is  that  the  UNESCO 
resolution,  which  sought  to  change  the 
whole  concept  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
was  deferred  after  a  long  fight  in  Nai- 
robi. 

Israel  was  specifically  put  back  into 
the  regional  grouping  so  that  it  could 
participate  in  UNESCO's  programs.  The 
other  two  Israeli  resolutions  which  we 
also  found  rather  obnoxious  were  not 
deferred,  so  we  still  have  that  fight  in 
front  of  us.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee felt  that  we  should  not  go  beyond 
the  payment  of  the  arrearages  that  are 
indicated  in  this  supplemental,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion took  the  position  that  we  ought  to 
go  for  full  funding  and  make  the  fight  in 
the  organization  as  we  have  in  the  past 
on  the  resolutions  which  we  still  do  not 
like. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation.  I  think  that  does 
answer  my  concern  to  some  degree. 

May  I  also  ask  why  the  resolution  in- 
cludes provisions  for  an  increase  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  delegation,  an 
increase  of  Members  of  Congress  from  18 
to  24?  What  is  the  justification?  Do  we 
not  have  enough  people  junketing 
around  the  world? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wiU  be  delighted  to 
answer  that.  We  went  into  that  very 
thoroughly,  on  a  matter  which  concerns 
all  of  the  other  statutory  delegations 
which  are  covered  in  the  bill,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  What  we  did  was  to  put 
them  all  on  the  same  basis  for  the  first 
time.  By  doing  that,  we  dealt  with  one 
of  the  problems  that  has  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  IPU  delegation — namely, 
tiiat  some  concern  has  been  expressed 
in  the  past  that  we  are  not  able  to  get  a 
broad  enough  spectrum  in  the  House  for 
enough  Members  to  go  to  the  IPU  meet- 
ings. Therefore,  we  felt  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  make  a  small  increase  in  the  dele- 
gation, which  will,  one,  answer  that  ar- 
gument; two,  put  the  IPU  delegation  on 
the  same  numerical  basis  as  the  other 
delegations,  which  are  Canadian.  Mexi- 
can, and  NATO;  and,  three,  really  have 
no  or  very  little  additional  cost,  because 
it  is  a  paper  appropriation.  That  appro- 
priation is  fixed,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  Members.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
so  long  as  they  have  got  the  space  avail- 
able and  the  Members  are  willing  to  go, 
there  is  no  additional  cost. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing you  have  not  been  able  to  get  enough 
Members  to  attend  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  conferences,  so  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  increase  the  number 
you  are  going  to  authorize  to  go? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  I  just  say  that  there 
had  been  some  concern  expressed  by 
other  delegations  that  they  would  like  to 
see  more  U.S.  representation.  That  was 
one  argument.  But  basically,  as  far  as 
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the  committee  is  concerned.  w(  felt  it 
would  be  helpful  to  put  all  the  delega 
tlons  on  the  same  basic  numerica  lly  with 
other  delegations,  and  that  Is  th(  reason 
they  are  in  this  bill.  That  was  worked 
out  very  carefully  with  the  Spea  cer  and 
with  the  other  body  and  all  th  j  other 
people.  We  felt  it  was  a  useful  1  tiing  to 
do  and  at  no  increased  cost  or,  1 1  least, 
a  very  minimal  increase  in  cost  and  it 
might  be  useful  to  help  out.  Tha^  is  the 
only  thing. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  

yield  further,  did  his  committee 

instead  of  increasing  all  the 

to  a  higher  level  of  numbers  that 
junketing,  to  reduce  them  all  to  a 
number  ? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  know  how  the 
man  feels  about  that,  and  I 
I  respect  his  views.  There  are,  I 
to  say.  some  people  who  feel  that 
Member  of  Congress  ought  to  tra  'el 

Mr.  BAUMAN.   I  do  not  shaie 
view.   I   think   there  are  occasions 
which  travel  is  necessary 

Mr.   FASCELL.   I   am   glad   thfet 
gentleman  does  not  share'lhe  vie  bv 
no  one  should  travel,  because  I  d( 
It  is  essential  for  us  to  travel, 
swer  to  the  gentleman  is  no,  we 
have  anybody  either  in 
full  committee  who  expressed 
that  we  ought  to  reduce  the  numb<  r 
matter  of  fact,  the  general  conceal 
I  have  had  expressed  to  me  ^_- 
the  House  is  that  more  people  .. 
have  the  opportimity  to  go  on  th 
ficial  delegations  which  are  crea 
statute. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
predate  the  gentleman's  response 
direct  the  attention  of  the  gentlei, 
the  Congressional  Record  for  last 
day  in  which  travel  records  of  the 
bers  of  the  House  were  listed  for 
session,  according  to  our  rules.  ^ 
the  Members  has  been  to  20  or 
countries  in  the  last  year  at  consid  arable 
expense  and  several  others  have    been 
around  the  world  several  times.  I  lo  not 
notice,  without  getting  into  any  per  sonal- 
ities  specifically,  any  difference    n  the 
quality  of  their  debate  or  proposi  Is  re- 
garding foreign  affairs  as  a  result  i  if  this 
travel.  So  my  question  is:  Is  this  trip 
necessary?  And  is  this  money  nece  sary? 
Each  of  us  has  to  make  his  own  jud  rment 
of  course. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Absolutely.  I  A  not 
know  to  whom  the  gentleman  refe  -s  but 
I  must  say  if  he  has  done  all  th  it  re- 
search he  must  be  one  of  the  most 
learned  Members  of  the  House 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairmar,  will 
uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gfentle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  tt  me 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  Interp  irlla- 
mentary  Union  is  one  of  the  most  iseful 
and  vital  organizations  in  which  w<  have 
niembership  and  in  which  the  Me;  nbers 
of  this  House  and  of  the  other  bcd^  take 
part. 
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I  have  been  privileged  myself 
last  10  or  12  years  to  have  been 
our  designated  delegates  to  the 
parliamentary    Union    Conferences' 
have  served  prlnclpaUy  on  the 
tee  on  Education,  Science,  and 
that  organization  including 
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chairman  of  that  Committee  for  a  period 
of  4  years.  The  Interparliamentary  Union 
is  an  extremely  valuable  organization.  It 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  our 
country  to  make  major  contributions  to 
our  international  relations.  Also,  we 
derive  major  benefits  from  the  exchange 
of  views  and  information  made  possible 
by  our  participation  in  the  activities  of 
the  IPU. 

I  know,  for  instance,  that  in  some  of 
the  conferences  that  preceded  the  Hel- 
sinki charter  we  had  opportunities  to 
discuss  face  to  face  with  the  Soviets  some 
of  the  provisions  that  went  into  the  final 
draft  of  the  Helsinki  charter.  The  State 
Department  has  confirmed  to  me  that 
some  of  the  provisions  we  agreed  upon 
in  our  IPU  resolutions  contributed  to 
the  end  result  achieved  in  the  language 
of  the  Helsinki  charter. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  this:  I  serve 
currently   as   a   vice  chairman   of   our 
delegation.   I  was   thinking   possibly   I 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  our  delegation  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  However,  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  speak  several 
foreign  languages  and  I  have  been  able 
to  communicate  with  many  of  the  other 
delegates  from  other  countries.  I  think 
I  have  made  as  much  of  a  contribution 
to  the  work  of  our  delegations  as  most 
of  those  who  have  represented  our  coun- 
try. This  is  my  only  involvement  in  for- 
eign affairs,  I  might  say,  but  it  is  an 
important   one.    I   am   just   wondering 
whether,  for  one  thing,  I  will  be  barred 
from  serving  as  vice  chairman  or  wheth- 
er   I    will    be     barred    from    serving 
as  chairman  at  some  future  time  because 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  the  gentleman 
would  not  be  barred  from  serving  as 
chairman  or  vice  chairman.  That  is  a 
good  question  the  gentleman  raises.  We 
decided  that  either  the  chairman  or  the 
vice  chairman  should  come  from  the 
committee  so  that  would  give  plenty  of 
flexibility.  The  Speaker  concurred.  -  We 
think  that  amply  protects  the  gentle- 
man. We  would  certainly  want  to  use  his 
broad  background  and  experience  on 
these  matters.  He  has  been  a  most  use- 
ful member  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  I  know  that.  We  have  tried  to 
standardize  these  things  and  resolve 
these  questions  as  they  arise  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  referred  several 
times  to  the  Committee  on  Internation- 
al Affairs.  Apparently  he  does  not  know 
that  as  a  result  of  our  reorganization  we 
have  only  relations  and  no  longer  have 
affairs. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  has  once  again 
demonstrated  why  he  is  renowned  for  his 


ability  to  explain  complex  and  even  oc- 
casionally controversial  legislation.  I  join 
him  in  urging  support  for  H.R.  5040,  a 
fiscal  year  1977  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  of  State. 

The  most  expensive  and  controversial 
item  in  the  legislation  before  us  is  a  $60 
million    authorization    to    enable    the 
United  States  to  pay  arrearages  and  a 
good  pare  of  our  1977  assessment  to  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  fioor  will  recall  that 
in  1974  UNESCO  was  seized  by  a  spasm 
of  bitter  partisan  debate  and  a  tend- 
ency   to    pass    punishing,    unworkable 
resolutions    that    made    a    mockery    of 
UNESCO's  mandate.  The  State  of  Israel 
was  effectively  ostracized  from  the  or- 
ganization,  denied    a   spot   in    one   of 
UNESCO's  regional  groupings,  and  con- 
stantly condemned   for   its   policies   in 
Jerusalem  and  the  occupied  territories. 
There  was  a  real  prospect  that  UNESCO 
might  accept  the  preposterous  Zionism- 
racism  link,  and  perhaps  even  accede 
to  a  Soviet  initiative  severely  curtailing 
freedom  of  the  press. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions  and  atti- 
tudes. Congress  mandated  that  the 
United  States  withhold  its  payments  to 
UNESCO.  I  believe  the  outcome  of  the 
1976  UNESCO  General  Conference  in 
Nairobi  demonstrates  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  at  least  made  a  beginning  to- 
ward greater  moderation  and  more  re- 
sponsible attitudes.  The  Nairobi  Confer- 
ence was  a  step  back  from  confrontation. 
Israel  was  granted  membership  in  the 
European  grouping;  Zionism  was  not 
equated  with  racism;  action  on  the  So- 
viet initiative  to  assert  host  government 
control  over  foreign  press  was  deferred. 

I  do  not  contend  that  UNESCO  has 
solved  all  its  problems  or  completely  for- 
saken partisan  politics.  But  it  is  apparent 
that  the  organization  is  gradually  mov- 
ing away  from  the  chaos  and  infighting 
of  1974.  Moreover,  the  letter  from  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  Toussaint  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  provides 
concrete  assurances  that  the  United 
States  will  work  actively  within  UNESCO 
to  redress  the  excesses  of  the  past  and  to 
foster  a  respect  for  the  traditional  values 
and  objectives  of  the  organization. 

The  question  of  UNESCO  arrearages 
presents  a  full  range  of  policy  options,  all 
of  which  have  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  committee.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  we  should  continue  with  a 
tough  stance  toward  the  organization, 
paying  only  the  dues  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  vote.  Others,  including  the  ad- 
ministration, feel  that  our  strategy  has 
worked  and  the  time  has  come  to  make 
full  payment,  through  1977.  to  UNESCO. 
In  recommending  a  $60  million  author- 
ization, the  committee  has  adopted  the 
carrot  and  stick  approach.  Sixty  million 
dollars  will  pay  our  dues  for  1975,  1976, 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  our  1977 
assessment.  It  will  relieve  UNESCO's  im- 
mediate  financial  crisis  and  forestall  the 
possibility  of  a  special  session.  To  deal 
with  that  crisis,  which  could  in  turn 
prove  a  very  negative  experience  in 
which  we  might  well  lose  the  gains  we 
have  made  to  date  toward  depoliticiza- 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  partial  rather 
than  full  funding  at  this  time  will  enable 
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the  United  States  to  retain  some  lever- 
age over  the  organization  as  part  of  our 
effort  to  work  for  a  more  effective,  re- 
sponsible UNESCO. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  UNESCO 
arrearages,  H.R.  5040  provides  $7.4  mil- 
lion for  relief  of  Indochinese  refugees, 
most  of  whom  are  in  Thailand,  through 
a  program  administered  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  on  Refu- 
gees; it  makes  an  additional  $11,325  mil- 
lion available  for  the  resettlement  of 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  refugees 
settling  in  countries  other  than  Israel. 
This  initiative  is  clearly  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 
and  our  concern  with  human  rights.  The 
committee  has  also  recommended  ap- 
proval of  $150,000  for  emergency  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  Americans  in- 
carcerated abroad  and  an  additional 
$10,775  million  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  purchase  land  and  build  three 
36-unit  apartment  buildings  for  our  in- 
creased staff  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Affairs  have 
carefully  examined  each  of  these  re- 
quests, and  I  am  convinced  that  H.51. 
5040  merits  the  support  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suoport  of  H.R.  5040. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations  and  the 
able  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  our 
colleague  Dante  Pascell.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  efforts. 

The  purposes  and  background  of  H.R. 
5040  have  already  been  explained  so  I 
will  not  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  although 
this  is  a  supplemental  authorization  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
this  bill  have  been  included  in  the  third 
resolution  on  the  budget  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  consideration  of  this  measure 
by  the  House. 

The  supplemental  authorizations  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  are  needed  to  support 
important  U.S.  activities  and  operations 
abroad  and  I  urge  its  passage.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  5040. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  strong  support  for  the  provision 
in  this  bill  which  authorizes  funds  for 
emergency  medical  services  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  incarcerated  abroad,  es- 
pecially in  Mexico. 

While  the  amount  of  the  money  is 
small — $150,000  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year— the  concept  is  healthy  and  long 
overdue.  For  the  first  time,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  accepting  some  responsibility 
for  the  rights  of  its  citizens  in  a  for- 
eign country.  This  concept  is  not  un- 
precedented, in  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  have  a  similar  fund  they  use 
to  deport  indigent  U.S.  citizens  from  a 
foreign  country  back  to  the  United 
States;  this  new  provision,  however,  is 
the  first  example  of  the  United  States 
affirmatively  helping  indigent  citizens 
abroad. 


While  the  intent  of  the  fund  is  to  pro- 
vide only  emergency  aid,  mostly  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  at  least  now  a  pris- 
oner suffering  from  appendicitis  will  not 
have  to  risk  his  life  trying  to  find  funds 
when  he  should  be  having  the  appen- 
dectomy. This  fund  will  serve  as  a 
guarantee  of  sorts,  to  insure  emer- 
gency treatment. 

While  Americans  in  Mexican  jails  have 
suffered  many  abuses,  from  torture  upon 
arrest  to  forced  confessions,  one  of  the 
most  common  and  continuing  problems 
is  their  health.  With  a  poor  diet,  poor 
facilities,  and  little  financial  means, 
most  prisoners  suffer  numerous  mala- 
dies. I  know  of  many  cases  of  hepatitis, 
at  least  one  of  tuberculosis,  and  an- 
other of  cancer.  Everyone  suffers  dental 
problems. 

One  prisoner  died — supposedly  of  a 
heart  attack  after  trying  without  suc- 
cess to  get  treatment  for  liis  severe  liver 
problems. 

Another,  a  woman,  has  ulcers,  aller- 
gies and  a  tumor  in  her  wrist  but  is  un- 
able to  get  a  private  doctor's  attention. 

One  man  whose  fingers  were  broken 
by  Mexican  authorities  during  interro- 
gation could  not  get  adequate  treatment 
in  the  prison  infirmary — since  this  would 
have  entailed  an  admission  by  the  Mexi- 
cans of  physical  abuse — but  had  no  re- 
sources for  a  private  doctor. 

A  woman  with  an  RH  factor  and  other 
pregnancy  complications,  who  rightly  re- 
fused to  let  the  prison  infirmary  perform 
the  operation  necessary  to  deliver  her 
baby  by  caesarean  section,  would  have 
been  saved  much  stress  and  concern  if 
she  had  known  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  her  operation. 

Obviously  this  provision  alone  will  not 
solve  the  many  problems  faced  by  pris- 
oners in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  around 
the  world.  I  hope,  for  instance,  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  begin  consideration  of 
the  proposed  United  States-Mexico 
treaty  which  would  provide  for  a  pris- 
oner exchanee.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  and  policy  needs  to  be  changed  for 
the  future  to  protect  the  legal  and  hu- 
man rights  of  arrested  citizens.  But  this 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.    5040 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES  AND  FOR 
MIGRATION   AND   REFUGEE   ASSISTANCE 

Section  1.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1977,  is  amended — 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "$342,- 
460,453"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$402,- 
460.453";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "$10.- 
000.000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$28,- 
725.000". 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    AMERICANS    INCARCERATED 
ABROAD 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purpose,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  fiscal  year  1977  $150,000  for  use  In 


providing  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  to 
United  States  citizens  Incarcerated  abroad. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

ADDITIONAL     AUTHORIZATION     FOR    FOREIGN 
SERVICE     BUILDINGS    ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(h)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (G) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  for  use  in  Europe,  not  to  exceed 
$225,000  for  fiscal  year  1977; 

"(B)  for  use  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  not  to  exceed  $12,885,000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $3,985,000  may  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  jear  1976; 

"(C)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1976; 

"(D)  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and 
defense  attach^  housing,  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  and 

"(E)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development,  not  to 
exceed  $17,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  and". 

DELEGATIONS    TO    CERTAIN    INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUPS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Joint 
resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize participation  by  the  United  States 
in  parliamentary  conferences  with  Canada", 
approved  June  11.  1959  (22  U.S.C.  276d),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph,  by  striking  out  "Foreign  Affairs" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "International 
Relations"; 

(2)  In  the  second  paragraph,  by  striking 
out  "Foreign  Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "International  Relations";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
House  delegation  shall  be  a  Member  from 
the  International  Relations  Committee.". 

(b)  The  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  parlia- 
mentary conferences  with  Mexico",  approved 
April  9.  1960  (22  U.S.C.  276h),  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
out  "Foreign  Affairs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "International  Relations"; 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Foreign  Affairs  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "International  Relations";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  House  delegation  shall  be 
a  Member  from  the  International  Relations 
Committee.". 

(c)  The  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  parlia- 
mentary conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization",  approved  July  11,  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  19281) .  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"eighteen"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-four"; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"(not  less  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations)" 
immediately  after  "Members  of  the  House"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  the  section:  "The  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  House  delegation  shall 
be  a  Member  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations.". 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  Interparliamentary  Union",  approved 
June  28.  1935  (22  U.S.C.  276).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "president"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Chairman  of  the  House  dele- 
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gation  In  the  case  of  delegates  froln  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Chain  nan  of 
the  Senate  delegation  in  the  case  o(  Sen- 
ate delegates,". 

(2)  Section    3    of    such    Act    (22 
276a-l)   is  amended  to  read  as  followi 

"Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  not  to  exceed 
delegates  from  the  House  of  Represen 
(at  least  four  of  whom  shall  be   fro  n 
Committee  on   International   Relatloi  is 
each  Conference  of  the  Interparllam  sntary 
Union,   such  delegates  to  be  appolm  ed 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
The    Chairman    or    Vice    Chairman 
House  delegation  shall  be  a  membei 
the  Committee  on  International  Rel  itlons 
The  Speaker  shall  designate  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  cf  the  Housi 
gation  for  each  such  Conference.". 

(3)  The  undesignated  paragraph  un^er 
heading  "missions  to   internationai, 
NizATioNs"  under  the  general  headini 

TERNATIONAL       ORGANIZATIONS      AND 

ENCEs"  of  the  Department  of  State 
prlation    Act    of    1959    (22    U.S.C 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Presidln  ; 
cer  of  the  Senate  shall  designate  one 
delegate  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
tlon  for  each  such  Conference.". 

(4)  The    nineteenth    undesignated 
graoh  under  the  general  heading  "DEPART- 
MENT OP  STATE"  In  title  I  of  the  Thii  d 
flclency  Appropriation  Act,   fiscal  yea 
(22  U.S.C.  276b)   is  amended  to  read 
lows: 

"The   certificate  of  the  Chairman 
respective  delegation  and  the  executlv ; 
retary  of  the  American  Group  to  the 
parliamentary  Union  shall  be  final  anc 
elusive  upon  the  accounting  officers 
auditing  of  all  accounts  of  the  Houss 
Senate  delegations  to  the  Interparllam(  ntary 
Union.". 
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Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reaclng). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  co  isent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  opqn  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectfcn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  prom 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.    SAWY^ 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I joffer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawter:  Page 
4.  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  paragraph  (1); 
end  redesignate  paragraphs  (2)  throug  i  (4) 
of  section  4(c)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3).  respectively. 

Page  5.  line  13.  strike  out  "twelve" 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

Page  6,  Immediately  after  line  17, 
the  foUowing  new  subsection. 

(e)    The    requirement    contained    Ir 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  (1 
not  less  than  four  members  of  the 
delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  AssAnbly 
shall   be  from   the  Committee  on  Interna 
tlonal  Relations,  and  the  requirement 
talned  In  the  amendment  made  by 
tion   (d)  (2)    that  not  less  than  four 
bers  of  the  House  delegation  to  the 
parliamentary  Union  shall  be  from  the 
mlttee  on  International  Relations,  sha 
become  effective  untU  January  3,  1979 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
opposition   to   the   amendment, 
tainly  would  not  characterize  the  . 
and  the  excellent  work  that  has 
done  by  those  Members  of  both  bfcdies 
who  have  attended  these  conferences 
any  kind  of  junket.  We  can  .... 
these  things  individually  what  we 

But  I  know,  having  specifically 
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on  the  Canadian-American  delegation, 
that  we  have  performed  very  substantive 
and  useful  work.  I  am  sure,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  already  said, 
that  those  who  have  been  on  NATO  and 
the  Mexican  delegations  can  make  the 
same  statement.  I  think  the  argument 
about  being  cautious,  prudent  and  rea- 
sonable is  of  some  value.  I  think  we  have 
done  that  with  respect  to  the  rules  and 
requirements  that  we  have  put  around 
individual  travel  in  the  Congress. 

These  are  official,  authorized  delega- 
tions, and  produce  very  important  re- 
sults; they  perform  useful  work  in  the 
exchange  of  parliamentary  views.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  deni- 
grated Eis  some  kind  of  junket. 

As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  I 
suppose  we  could  make  a  reasonable  case 
that  by  adding  some  more  Members  from 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  we  could 
have  some  Increase  in  cost.  However, 
since  most  of  this  travel  is  by  Govern- 
ment aircraft  on  a  space-available  basis, 
I  do  not  think  the  cost  increase  would 
be  that  significant.  But,  nevertheless,  we 
are  going  to  work  within  the  sums  which 
have  already  been  appropriated.  We  do 
not  attack  that  there.  What  we  have 
done  here — and  we  think  it  is  useful — 
is  to  meet  the  argviment  many  of  us  on 
the  committee  have  received,  that  other 
Members  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  these  very  useful  dele- 
gations. But,  in  doing  that,  we  also 
standardize  the  size  of  the  delegations, 
which  we  think  is  useful  In  terms  of  ap- 
propriations available,  and  also  fix  the 
rules  concerning  accoimtability  and  the 
way  in  which  these  appointments  for 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  are  made. 

So,  we  think  everything  is  in  good 
order,  and  we  can  wrap  around  it  what- 
ever restraints  or  protections  the  House 
feels  would  be  essential.  We  believe  all 
of  those  are  there,  and  they  are  laid 
down  in  the  law.  So,  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  not  now  backtrack  after  the 
careful  consideration  by  both  bodies,  and 
the  leadership  of  both  sides  being  in 
agreement.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment essentially  puts  us  back  where  we 
were,  and  we  make  absolutely  no  prog- 
ress. So,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  is  an  authorization,  not  an  appro- 
priation bill.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  pointed 
out.  It  will  be  necessary  to  live  within 
the  budget.  This  does  not  change  that. 
We  are  not  here  appropriating  money. 
Indeed  we  are  not  authorizing  any  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
authorizing  a  larger  delegation  within 
the  confines  of  the  appropriation  already 
made  and  the  budget  as  it  does  exist. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  point  out 
that  this  has  been  a  knotty  problem 
which  has  been  worked  out.  Involving  a 
good  deal  of  consultation  and  compro- 
mise with  the  leadership  of  the  House, 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, and  with  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  would  underline  what  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  has  said,  that  other 
delegations,  such  as  the  Mexican  dele- 


gation and  the  Canadian  delegation,  are 
composed  of  this  same  number,  24 — 12 
from  each  House.  We  are  simply  setting 
this  delegation  at  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  normal  and  rightful  number;  that 
is,  to  give  12  Members  of  each  House  an 
opportunity  to  serve  officially  on  this 
delegation.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the 
membership  of  an  official  delegation 
within  a  budget  already  prescribed  and 
within  funds  already  appropriated. 

One  thing  more:  This  provision  guar- 
antees that  this  very  important  parlia- 
mentary delegation  will  have  the  pres- 
ence of  members  of  the  committee  that 
has  primary  responsibility  in  interna- 
tional relations  in  this  House  and  in  the 
other  body,  but  especially  in  this  House. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chahroan,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  made  a  point 
that  the  proposal  in  this  bill  to  make 
this  reform  as  I  call  It,  would  permit 
greater  participation  among  Members  of 
Congress.  It  is  necessary  also  to  deal  with 
this  matter  expeditiously  so  that  an  addi- 
tional number  would  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  IPU  meeting  next  month. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  chairman  is  ex- 
actly right. 

I  would  point  out  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
an  authorizing  committee  to  include  this 
kind  of  provision  in  an  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson). 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  I  have  been  a 
delegate  to  these  meetings.  I  think  we  are 
outmanned  at  times.  We  need  more  rep- 
resentation. We  are  talking  about  some 
very  vital  matters  that  affect  the  security 
of  the  world  and  that  affect  the  United 
States,  for  sure,  and  I  think  a  few  addi- 
tional voices,  which  will  not  really  add  to 
the  expense  of  the  total  delegation,  is 
very  important. 
I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  amendment. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee would  acknowledge  that  had  this 
provision  been  inserted  into  this  supple- 
mental approoriation  bill  on  the  floor,  as 
opposed  to  the  committee,  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  to  the  lack 
of  germaneness.  This  Is  a  clear  effort  to 
solve  some  internal  problems  over  an 
appointment  of  a  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee by  adding  at  public  expense  six 
people  to  the  delegation. 

I  think  we  have  gotten  along  fine  with 
18.  I  certainly  concur  in  the  worthwhile- 
ness  of  the  delegation,  and  so  forth;  but 
I  see  no  excuse,  from  the  public  interest 
point  of  view,  of  adding  an  additional 
six.  at  public  expense,  when  certainly  18 
would  seem  to  be  enough. 

I  also  checked  with  the  committee 
counsel  and  with  the  Budget  Committee. 
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This  Is  not  covered  by  the  budget  esti- 
mate at  all  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  that  was  based  on  4619, 
the  earlier  version  of  the  bill,  which  was 
supplanted  by  this  one.  This  will  cost 
additional  money.  There  is  no  appropri- 
ation for  it. 

The  answer  was  given:  "Well,  we  will 
get  it  from  the  State  Department,  or 
somewhere." 

That  may  be  fine,  but  it  is  still  the 
public's  money. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  on  the  budget  matter,  the  Budget 
Committee  does  not  even  get  involved  be- 
cause the  matter  has  no  budget  impact. 
There  is  no  authorization  involved  at  all 
for  those  items.  The  appropriations  bill 
takes  care  of  the  appropriation,  which  is 
in  the  budget.  So  that  is  the  answer  on 
the  budget  issue. 

■  On  the  matter  of  germaneness,  I  can 
assure  the  Committee  that  all  of  this  leg- 
islation deals  with  .subjects  that  are  un- 
de»-  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  and 
thus  is  germane. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
Members  can  stand  up  here  and  tell  us 
that  more  junketing  is  progress.  That 
was  the  word  that  was  used  by  one  of  the 
Members  who  defended  this  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  is  making  a  very  valid  point, 
which  has  been  made  repeatedly  in  the 
public  press  and  in  the  minds  of  our  con- 
stituents, that  there  are  certain  activi- 
ties in  which  Congress  engages  that  may 
In  and  of  themselves  have  some  merit, 
but  In  which  Congress  has  overindulged 
itself.  Foreign  travel  is  certainly  in  that 
category. 

I  invite  the  Members  to  look  at  the  rec- 
ord, which  I  referred  to  earlier,  of  March 
22,  where  we  have  the  case  of  one  Mem- 
ber who  last  year  during  the  Easter  re- 
cess went  to  Turkey,  Greece,  Cyprus,  back 
to  Greece.  Belgium,  Ireland,  Sweden,  and 
Italy.  Then  he  waited  until  the  4th  of 
July  recess,  and  went  to  South  Africa, 
Mozambique,  Rhodesia,  back  to  South 
Africa,  Zambia,  Tanzania,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  the  Labor  Day 
recess  he  went  to  China,  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Bangladesh,  and  India. 

And  then  at  the  Christmas  recess,  not 
to  be  outdone,  he  went  back  to  Israel, 
Jordan,  Iraq,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Jordan,  and  then  for  New  Year's  Eve 
to  Italy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  that  travel 
was  productive  or  not.  Maybe  it  was.  It 
certainly  cost  the  taxpayers  money. 

These  trips  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  some  justification,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  increasing  the  delegation 
of  the  IPU  conference  from  18  to  24  or 
increasing  any  delegation  at  such  meet- 
ings. These  groups  do  serve  purposes,  but 
this  is  a  small  area  where  self-restraint 
could  add  a  great  deal  to  the  luster  of 
this  body  which  has  so  recently  been 
improved  bv  our  new  ethics  code. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Sawyer)  deserves  our  support  and 
our  gratitude,  and  certainly  the  taxpay- 


ers ought  to  feel  that  way  about  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
is  certainly  a  great  and  consistent  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  and  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  As  is  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  However,  I  really  be- 
lieve— and  I  think  the  gentleman  knows 
this — that  we  should  remembei  tlvls  is 
an  authorization  and  not  an  appropria- 
tion. The  gentleman  knows  further  that 
they  can  load  up  that  airplane  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  get  it  chock 
full  regardless  of  the  number  of  dele- 
gates. That  happens  many  times. 

There  are  such  things  as  junkets,  and 
they  should  not  be  defended.  We  know 
there  are  junkets;  we  have  heard  that 
from  the  trips  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned in  reading  from  the  Record.  But 
the  size  of  the  delegation  does  not  neces- 
sarily save  the  taxpayer  one  dime.  What 
we  will  be  doing  is  creating  a  problem 
for  ourselves  in  terms  of  official  repre- 
sentation and  further  problems  for  our- 
selves in  the  House.  I  do  not  really  think 
the  gentleman  saves  a  dime  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  with  this  amendment  by 
not  permitting  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee that  has  the  power  to  do  so  to  take 
this  action. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  should  act  on  this  amendment  and 
limit  the  number  of  Members  traveling 
abroad.  If  we  adopt  the  amendment,  we 
would  not  be  creating  any  harm  but  sav- 
ing some  money. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  in  the  budget,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it.  By  taking  this  action  we  are 
not  adding  to  the  budget,  we  are  not  add- 
ing to  the  appropriation. 

I  will  agree,  just  from  what  the  gentle- 
man has  read  from  the  Record,  that  we 
have  had  many  Members  traveling  to 
many  different  places  for  many  different 
reasons  or  excuses  away  from  the  juris- 
diction of  their  own  committees,  but  in 
this  matter  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  save  a  dime.  All  we  are  going  to  do  is 
upset  something  that  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  in  terms  of  our  own  repre- 
sentation in  these  conferences. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
is  as  unconvincing,  as  far  as  this  gentle- 
man is  concerned,  as  he  usually  is  when 
it  comes  to  matters  of  international  im- 
port. I  suggest  that  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  it  ought  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  augmentation 
of  the  authorized  delegation  is  a  top 
limit,  and  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  conferences 
do  attract  large  delegations.  We  have 
six  subcommittees  In  the  IPU  so  if  we 
talk  about  12  members,  that  means  two 
members  to  represent  us  on  each  of  the 


subcommittees,  and  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  excessive. 

One  of  the  problems,  though,  is  that 
sometimes  we  name  a  large  delegation 
and  then,  because  of  legislative  activ- 
ities, we  have  a  falling  off  or  an  attri- 
tion of  the  membership.  For  instance, 
last  year,  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  conference  in  Madrid,  although 
we  had  named  nine  members  to  go,  only 
two  members  attended  and  only  one 
stayed  for  the  whole  conference. 

Mr.  BAUMAN..  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me  that  they 
would  rather  be  here  legislating? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man)  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
conclude  my  statement  by  saying  that 
it  is  important  that  we  have  as  full  a 
delegation  as  possible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  increase  to  12  members,  which 
is  a  top  limit,  gives  us  a  delegation  on 
which  we  can  rely  in  order  to  have 
adequate  representation  when  we  get 
to  the  conference. 

It  is  true  that  legislative  business  does 
require  that  we  be  here.  We  do  not  like 
to  be  in  a  foreign  country  attending  a 
conference  if  legislation  from  our  com- 
mittee is  being  considered  in  the  House 
or  before  our  committee.  That  was  the 
situation  last  year  when  so  many  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation  canceled  out.  At 
the  last  minute  I  decided  I  should  not 
attend  the  Madrid  conference,  and  so  I 
did  not  go.  Six  or  seven  of  the  other 
members  faced  the  same  situation  and 
felt  obliged  to  remain  behind. 

So,  as  I  say,  when  the  conference  took 
place,  we  had  only  two  members  over 
there,  which  Is  inadequate  representa- 
tion. In  fact,  at  the  plenary  sessions  of 
the  IPU  it  requires  that  five  members 
be  there  just  so  we  can  exercise  our 
voting  strength  under  the  IPU  rules.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  number  of  12  Is 
not  excessive,  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bauman)  there 
were — ayes  15,  noes  29. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  quo- 
rum of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QVORUM   CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Vv'hole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 
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Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairmpn,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fas<*:ll:  Page  5, 
strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  folh  ws  through 
line  17  on  page  6  and  insert  In  leu  thereof 
the  following: 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Ize  participation  by  the  United 
Interparliamentary    Union". 
28.  1935  (22  U.S.C.  276),  Is 
Ing  out  "president  and  the  exec^ 
tary  of  the  American  group 
In  lieu  thereof  "Chairman  of  the 
gatlon  in  the  case  of  delegates 
of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate   delegation   in   the   case 
from   the   Senate,   except   that 
Chairman  may  authorize  the 
tary  of  the  American  group  to 
vouchers  on  his  behalf". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (22 
1)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  not  to 
delegates  from  the  House  of 
(at   least   four   of   whom  shall 
Committee   on   International 
each  Conference  of  the 
Union,  such  delegates  to  be  appo 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  ol 
delegation  shall  be  a  member  frojn 
mlttee     on     International 
Speaker  shall  designate  the 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hous 
for  each  such  Conference." 

(3)  Such  Act  is  further 
ing  at  the  end   thereof  the 
section: 

"Sec.  4.  The  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  group  of  the  Interp;  rllamentary 
Union  shall  be  appointed — 

"(1)  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
gation  for  service  during  odd  nuitibered 
gresses;  and 

"(2)  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
gation  for  service  during  evei 
Congresses.". 

(4)  The  undesignated  paragraph 
heading  "Missions  to  Internatlc  nal 
zatlons"  under  the  general  hea(  ling 
national  Organizations  and 
the  Department  of  State  Appropriation 
1959  (22  U.S.C.  27ec)   is  amende  1 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followii  g 
tence:  "The  Presiding  Officer  ol 
shall  designate  one  Senate  delegt  te 
man  of  the  Senate  delegation 
Conference.". 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  tht  nineteenth 
undesignated  paragraph  under  the  general 
heading  "DEPARTMENT  OP  STj  TE"  in  title 
I  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Appro  iriation  Act. 
fiscal  year  1937  (22  U.S.C.  276b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  certu  icate  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  respective  delei  atlon  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  (or  tl  ,e  certificate 
of  the  executive  secretar>'  of  t:  le  American 
group  if  the  Chairman  dele^at  es  such  au- 
thority to  him)  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  the  accounting  officer  5  in  the  au- 
diting of  all  accounts  of  the  Hoi  ise  and  Sen- 
ate delegations  to  the  Interp  trltamentary 
Union.". 


f(r 


Mr.  PASCELL  (during 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be 
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reading) . 

unanimfcus  consent 
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read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  I  can 
explain  it  very  briefly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  is  tech- 
nical in  nature.  It  establishes  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  appointment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  by  providing  that  during  the 
odd-numbered  Congresses  he  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegate  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  delegation  during  the  even-num- 
bered Congresses.  It  gives  to  the  chair- 
man of  each  group  the  exclusive  author- 
ity to  sign  all  vouchers  and  certificates 
of  account,  whereas  under  the  present 
law  the  Executive  Secretary  would  have 
to  be  involved,  but  it  does  give  each 
chairman  of  the  delegation  the  right  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  sign  if  in  his 
judgment  it  is  necessary.  That  is  all 
the  amendment  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  tliat  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5040)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  for  fiscal  year  1977,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  424,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COODLINO 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

^fr.  GOODLING.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  OooDLiNc  moves  to  reconunit  the  bill 
H.R.  5040  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  292.  nays  114, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ash'ey 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Beniamin 
Biaggl 
Binsham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bon"  or 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Buraener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D' Amours 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dicks 
O'D^ell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Dimcan,  Greg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 


[Roll  No.  1021 

YEAS— 292 

Eilberg 

Emery 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Gephardt 

G'a'mo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hlllis 

Ho'tzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Kildee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPa'ce 

Lapomarsino 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Le'^^ett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lon?,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCIorv 

McCToskey 

M'^normack 

McDade 

McEwen 

M-Fall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madiean 

Maguire 

Mahon 


Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetla 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Qule 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stanton 
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stark 

Udall 

Whitehurst 

Steed 

TJllman 

Wiggins 

Steers 

Van  Deerlin 

Wilson,  Bob 

Steiger 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Stockman 

Vanlk 

Winn 

Stokes 

Vento 

Wlrth 

Stratton 

Volkmer 

Wolff 

Studds 

Walgren 

Wrieht 

Stvunp 

Walsh 

Wydler 

Thompson 

Wampler 

Wylie 

Thornton 

Waxman 

Yates 

Tonry 

Weaver 

Yatron 

Trible 

Weiss 

Young,  Mo. 

Tsongas 

Whalen 

Zablocki 

Tucker 

White 
NAYS— 114 

Zeferetti 

Abdnor 

Flippo 

Mlkva 

Allen 

Prenzel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Archer 

Frey 

Montgomery 

Armstrong 

Gammage 

Moore 

Ashbrook 

Gaydos 

Moorhead, 

AuColn 

Ginn 

Calif. 

Bafalis 

Gold  water 

Mottl 

Barnard 

Goodllng 

M'lrtha 

Bauman 

Grass  ey 

Myers,  Gary 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Hagedorn 

Myers,  Ind. 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Neal 

BevUl 

schmldt 

Nichols 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Pressler 

BroyhUl 

Harsha 

QuUlen 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hefner 

Regula 

Burton.  John 

Hollenbeck 

Roberts 

Butler 

Holt 

Robinson 

Byron 

Hubbard 

Rousselot 

Chappell 

Hughes 

Rudd 

Clausen. 

Ichord 

Runnels 

DonH. 

Jacobs 

Russo 

Clawson.  Del 

Jenkins 

Satterfleld 

Cleveland 

Jenrette 

Schroeder 

Cochran 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schulze 

Coleman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebellus 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shuster 

Crane 

Kasten 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kelly 

Snyder 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kemp 

Snence 

Derrick 

Ketchum 

Stangeland 

Devlne 

Kindness 

Thone 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Traxler 

Dornan 

Lcvitas 

Treen 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Lott 

Walker 

English 

Lujan 

Watkins 

Evans,  Del. 

McDonald 

Whitley 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mann 

Whitten 

Fithian 

Michel 

Young,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-26 

Badham 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Slsk 

Beilenson 

Lundlne 

Staggers 

Boland 

Mil  ford 

Svmms 

Clay 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Taylor 

Diggs 

Pepper 

Teague 

Fish 

Pettis 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Fuqua 

Quayle 

Young,  Alaska 

Hall 

Roe 

Young,  Tex. 

Holland 

Sikes 

Hie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Hall 
against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Badham 
against. 

Mr.  Pish  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 
Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 
Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 
Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Beilenson  with  Mr.  Mllford. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Messrs.  BARNARD.  WAGGONNER, 
and  JOHN  L.  BURTON  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

oxsan — 663— Part  8 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
5040.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  there  are  any  additions  to  the 
program  or  deletions  from  the  program 
for  next  week  as  previously  announced. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  one  addition  made  to  the  program. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  351.  provid- 
ing for  further  continuing  appropira- 
tions.  That  is  the  only  change  that  has 
occurred,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  will 
hold  true. 

After  our  colloquy  it  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  we  adjourn  today,  we  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentleman  advise  me  as  to  whpther  or 
not  that  joint  resolution  for  continuing 
appropriations  would  be  the  first  order 
of  business  under  those  suspensions 
listed  for  March  29? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
plan  that  this  would  be  the  first  order 
of  business.  It  would  become  the  first 
suspension  on  the  29th. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  28,  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  ill- 
ness, I  was  unable  to  be  present  and  vote 
on  the  floor  yesterday,  March  23,  1977, 
for  a  number  of  votes  that  were  taken 
later  in  the  day. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  95;  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  96; 
I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  vote 
No.  97;  and  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 
rollcall  vote  No.  98. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, SATURDAY,  MARCH  26, 
1977,  TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  HJl. 
4974,  H.R.  4975,  AND  H.R.  4976 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  Saturday, 
March  26,  1977,  to  file  reports  on  the 
following:  H.R.  4974,  the  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Health  Services  Research  and 
Statistics  Extension  Act  of  1977.  H.R. 
4975.  the  Biomedical  Research  Extension 
Act  of  1977,  and  H.R.  4976,  the  Health 
Services  Extension  Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  BOOTH  MOONEY 

(Mr.  de  la  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  sad  hearts  in  the  de  la  Garza  office 
with  the  death  of  a  longtime  and  valued 
staff  member — Booth  Mooney — a  native 
Texan  and  longtime  assistant  to  our 
late  President  Lyndon  Johnson  when  he 
served  in  the  Senate  as  minority  leader 
and  majority  leader — an  author — a  rac- 
onteur of  note — and  a  wonderful  guy. 

The  Congress  was  Booth's  love — he 
wrote  a  number  of  splendid  treatises  on 
the  operation  of  the  House  and  the  role 
of  the  Speaker. 

Formerly  a  newspaperman.  Booth 
brought  to  his  job  not  only  devoted  ef- 
forts but  an  expertise  that  will  be  hard 
to  duplicate.  There  is  a  saying  that  no- 
body is  indispensable — Booth  was. 

There  will  be  a  memorial  service  for 
Booth  Saturday.  March  26.  at  3  p.m.,  in 
the  Bethlehem  Chapel  of  the  National 
Cathedral — a  fit  setting  for  a  gentle 
man. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  on  Booth  which 
I  submit  for  your  interest: 

Author,  Hill  Speech  Writer:   Booth 
MooNEY.    LBJ    Biographer.    Dies 

Booth  Mooney,  64,  a  close  friend  and  biog- 
rapher of  the  late  President  Johnson  and  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  other  books,  died  of 
cancer  Tuesday  at  his  home  in  Sumner.  Md. 

In  1953,  Johnson,  who  was  then  serving  In 
the  Senate,  called  Mr.  Mooney  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  his  executive  assistant  and  speech 
writer.  Mr.  Mooney  served  in  that  position 
until  1958.  During  that  period.  Johnson  was 
Senate  minority  and  then  majority  leader. 

While  working  for  Johnson,  Mr.  Mooney 
wrote  the  biography,  "The  Lyndon  Johnson 
Story." 

A  slightly  revised  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  in  1963.  and  was  trans- 
lated into  more  than  40  languages. 

It  was  considered  then  to  be  the  best  im- 
mediate source  of  information  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  new  President. 

Born  in  Wise  County,  Tex..  Mr.  Mooney 
started  writing  for  newspapers  at  the  age  of 
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13,  when  he  covered  county 
ters  In  Decatur. 

During  World  War  n,  he  was 
the  Army  Air  Force.  After  the 
a  public  relations  firm  in  Dallas 
name  of  Mooney  and  Culllnan 
resented   former  Gov.   Coke 
hotly  contested  campaign  for 
held  by  Johnson. 

Johnson  retained  his  seat 
margin  of  only  74  votes.  He  was 
however,  by  Mr.  Mooney's 
opposition's  campaign  that  he 
come  to  Washington. 

After  leaving  Johnson's  office 
Mooney  worked  as  a  freelance 
tlons  man.  His  clients  Included 
oil  magnate  H.L.  Hunt. 

He  wrote  other  books, 
burn:    A   Political    Partnership 
Politicians:   1946  to  1960. 

He  also  published  two 
"Here   Is  My  Body"  and   "The 
story  based  on  Washington 
dlers. 

Mr.  Mooney  was  the  author 
work  on   food  additives,   "The 
sasslns,"  His  last  book,  "LBJ: 
Chronicle,"  an  appraisal  of  the 
Is  currently  on  the  stands. 

Mr.  Mooney  was  a  member 
poUtan  Club  and  the  Kenwood 
and  a  former  member  of  the 
Club. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife 
stock  Mooney,  and  a  daughter 
home;  a  son,  Edward,  of  New 
three  brothers,  Orus.  of  Austli 
of  Decatur.  Tex.,  and  Fred,  of 

The   family  sugeests   that 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of 
to    the    Veterans    Administration 
Branch  at  the  National  Cancer 
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(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  am 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,   to  revise   and   extend 
marks  and  Include  extraneous 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr 
my  constituents  in  Alabama 
ten  me  and  have  spoken 
sonally  concerning  the 
of  the  Islamic  terrorists, 
were  released  without  bail 
mv  understanding  all  of  thefce 
with  the  exception  of  the  leac  er 
ently  Incarcerated  awaiting 
impossible  for  me  to  undersljand 
tlonale  of  the  Justice 
seems  to  have  capitulated 
violent  elements  of  crime  in 
in  rele'^sing  the  leader  of  thi ! 
should  certainly  be  held 
the  murder  of  one  indlvldusll 
whioDing  of  other  innocent  . 
the  ho'ding  as  hostage  manf 
nocent  citizens  of  this  city. 

I  am  inserting  in  today "^ 
letter  from  my  constituent 
pressed  his  displeasure  in 
whi'-h  the  Justice  Department 
fended  the  release  of  this 
am  he'irlng  this  dissatisfaction 
from   manv  other 
State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    believe 
are  ever  going  to  stop  a 
this  who  openly  flaunt  the 
country  that  we  are  going  to 
with  them  strongly  and  let 
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that  the  courts  of  these  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  such  forms  of  violence. 

The  letter  follows : 

Guy  Sparks, 
Anniaton,  Ala.,  March  14,  1977. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Dealings  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  HanaP.  terrorists  are  quite  disturb- 
ing. The  problem  was  approached  almost  as 
If  these  criminals  constituted  a  sovereign 
state,  so  powerful  Its  leaders  were  beyond 
even  a  war  crimes  trial. 

Attorney  General  Bell  defends  release  of 
the  leaders  without  ball,  providing  police 
transportation  to  their  homes  and  allowing 
them  to  maintain  at  least  one  of  their  homes 
as  an  armed  fortress.  He  defends  on  assertion 
promises  of  such  treatment  were  necessary  to 
protect  hostages,  and  promises  made  must  be 
kept  to  avoid  future  harm  to  hostages  from 
other  terrorists.  He  reasons  terrorists  other- 
wise will  have  no  fa'th  In  government  and 
hostages  are  more  likely  to  be  harmed.  In 
short,  present  treatment  of  terrorists  is  as- 
serted as  being  policy  most  likely  to  prevent 
future  Injury. 

The  very  opposite  is  true.  Of  course,  it 
is  common  sense  to  promise  virtually  any- 
thing to  save  the  life  of  another  from  ac- 
tions of  terrorists.  To  carry  out  promises 
exacted  from  a  gun  is  something  else.  This 
indicates  terrorists  may  secure  what  they 
want,  even  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, by  seizure  of  citizens.  Far  from  dis- 
couraging such  terror,  keeping  such  extorted 
promises  Induces  it.  ' 

Two  recent  prior  events  illustrate  this.  Two 
weeks  ago,  an  individual  kidnapped  the  man- 
ager of  a  company.  Holding  shotgun  to  vic- 
tim's head,  he  made  various  demands,  in- 
cluding non-prosecution,  as  condition  for 
safe  release.  Local  authorities  promised  to 
meet  his  demands,  but  arrested  h'm  when 
the  hostage  was  released.  Attorney  General 
Bell  criticized  failure  of  local  authorities  to 
keep  their  promises!  He  criticized  on  the 
same  ground  he  now  defends  his  contrary 
policy.  A  few  days  later  another  Individual 
held  another  hostage,  demanding  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ma^e  a  personal 
telephone  call  to  him  as  condition  for  safe 
release  of  the  hostage.  The  promise  was  made. 
President  Carter  made  the  call. 

I  suggest  these  episodes  did  not  go  un- 
noticed by  the  Hanafls.  I  suggest,  too.  that 
what  Hanafls  noticed  and  took  advantage  of 
will  not  go  unnoticed  by  others  of  similar 
bent.  Pre-announced  capltulat'on  to  the 
threat  of  terrorism  is  no  protection  against  It. 
It  is  the  exact  contrary. 

It    l3    my    hope    you    will    use    your    in- 
fluence to  secure  law  enforcement  policies 
better  calculated  to  prevent  terrorism  and  a 
return  to  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 
Sincerely, 

Out  Sparks. 


DRUG  PUSHER  ELIMINATION  ACT 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
asking  for  cosponsorships  on  my  Drug 
Pusher  Elimination  Act. 

This  legislation,  first  proposed  during 
the  93d  Congress  and  referred  to  in  the 
interim  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  comes 
down  on  the  underworld  businessman 
who  makes  a  profit  on  hard  drugs. 

It  calls  for  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tences, stiflf  fines,  speedy  trials  and  no 
bond  for  nonaddict  pushers  of  hard 
drugs. 


Consider  these  drug  abuse  statistics: 

The  number  of  heroin  addicts  has 
fluctuated  from  250,000  in  1970  to  the 
present  day  800,000. 

Drug  abuse  costs  the  Nation  at  least 
$27  billion  a  year. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  this  cost  Is  the 
result  of  crimes  committed  by  approxi- 
mately 400,000  untreated,  daily  heroin 
users. 

Between  30  and  40  percent  of  all  prop- 
erty crimes  are  drug  related. 

Last  year  this  Nation  sustained  5,000 
drug  overdose  deaths. 

And  then  consider  the  results  of  a  U.S. 
court's  administrative  oflBce  study  which 
reveals : 

In  1975  one  out  of  every  three  individ- 
uals sentenced  in  Federal  courts  for  nar- 
cotics violations  received  probation. 

Of  those  sentenced  approximately 
one-third  received  3  years  or  less. 

Thus,  in  1975,  over  one-half  of  those 
pushers  violating  Federal  narcotics  laws 
were  back  on  the  streets  immediately  or 
were  eligible  to  go  back  on  the  streets  In 
1  year. 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  many 
important  violators  are  arrested  two  and 
three  times  and  repeatedly  released  on 
low  ball  before  being  tried  on  the  original 
charge  or  have  their  sentence  suspended 
or  are  released  on  probation.  DEA  re- 
ports 2,400  fugitive  from  Federal  nar- 
cotics violations — 800  of  those  skipped 
bond. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  busi- 
nessmen who  turn  a  profit  on  other  peo- 
ple's addiction.  But  vin  are  also  talking 
about  people  who  have  the  financial 
means  to  post  any  bond,  and  the  ability 
to  Jump  any  bail. 

If  the  answer  isn't  quick  due  process 
with  stiff  sentencing,  I  do  not  know  what 
is. 

The  reintroduction  of  this  legislation 
is  particularly  timelv,  given  the  rumors 
circulating  around  the  President's  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse. 

If  you  believe  the  newspapers,  the  head 
of  the  office,  who  helped  set  up  England's 
heroin  maintenance  program,  favors  de- 
criminalization of  cocaine — and  maybe 
heroin. 

"The  Carter  administration,"  and  I 
am  quoting  our  afternoon  paper,  "has 
said  it  is  carefully  reexamining  its  posi- 
tion on  penalties  for  possession  of  co- 
caine." 

Dr.  Peter  Bourne,  representing  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  select  committee's 
marijuana  decriminalization  hearings, 
said  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  is  looking 
into  all  laws  concerning  narcotics. 

We  can  only  wonder  what  the  recom- 
mendations will  be. 

On  top  of  these  rumors,  we  have  a 
judge  in  Illinois  ruling  the  State's  pro- 
hibition of  cocaine  unconstitutional,  and 
the  head  of  the  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege's division  of  drug  abuse  research  and 
treatment  saying  coke  does  not  produce 
harmful  effects  for  the  social  snorter. 

It  is  time  we  drew  the  line.  First  we 
decriminalize  mariiuana,  then  we  legal- 
ize it.  Then  we  set  ud  heroin  maintenance 
centers,  then  we  permit  possession  of  co- 
caine. Where  does  it  stop?  It  must  stop 
now. 

I  would  urge  you  to  contact  my  office 
if  you  are  interested  in  cosponsoring  this 
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legislation.  I  plan  to  reintroduce   this 
bill  early  in  April. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  HAVE  AN  OP- 
PORTUNITY TO  HOLD  HEARINGS 
BEFORE  FDA  IMPOSES  SACCHARIN 
BAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today,  March  24,  intro- 
ducing p,  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  pro- 
posed ban  on  saccharin  should  not  go 
into  effect  until  the  Congress  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  hold  comprehensive 
hearings  to  determine  whether  or  not 
saccharin,  consumed  in  normal  quanti- 
ties, is  safe. 

In  this  day  and  age.  one  could  un- 
doubtedly make  a  good  argument  to  the 
effect  that  any  substance,  consumed  in 
grossly  large  quantities,  would  be  capa- 
ble of  inducing  cancer.  Further,  one 
could  probably  support  such  a  claim 
with  valid  scientific  research.  However, 
there  has  to  be  some  standard  of  ra- 
tionality, and  to  say  that  a  product,  such 
as  saccharin,  could  cause  cancer  if  con- 
sumed in  doses  equal  to  800  or  so  cans 
of  diet  soda  per  day  Is  not  being  rational. 

I  am  not  a  medical  research  profes- 
sional, but  I  am  told  that  bladder  can- 
cer is  quite  rare.  Further,  the  Canadian 
tests  did  not  show  that  saccharin  in- 
duces bladder  cancer  in  humans,  only  In 
force  fed  rats.  However,  diabetes,  and 
obesity,  afflict  millions  of  American 
human  beings.  To  deprive  these  people 
of  a  substance  that  can  prevent  untold 
suffering  and  possibly  even  death  in 
order  to  protect  a  few  people  who  misrht, 
by  some  wild  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
consume  800  diet  drinks  a  day  is  lu- 
dicrous. 

This  is  an  issue  which  demands  a  full 
and  open  discussion,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  offering  this  resolution.  We  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  strike  some  kind 
of  balance  between  the  absurd  and 
reality. 


U.S.  SALT  PROPOSALS  JEOPARDIZE 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  will  be 
taking  a  set  of  proposals  to  Moscow  on 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  which 
assumes  graye  risks  with  respect  to 
future  American  national  security.  Pres- 
ident Carter  has  received  dangerously 
imsound  advice  on  the  subject  of  our 
strategic  arms  limitation  posture  that 
may  compromise  the  ability  of  future 
Presidents  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
the  United  States  against  nuclear  black- 
mail or  to  deter  direct  attack. 

First,  let  me  describe  what  the  new 
U.S.  proposals  do  not  do: 

They  wiU  not  prevent  the  Soviets  from 


maintaining  their  current  lead  in  land- 
based  ballistic  missiles,  including  their 
vast  advantage  in  ICBM  payload.  This 
enables  the  Soviets  to  retain  a  capability 
to  threaten  the  survival  of  U.S.  KTBM's 
in  fixed  silos.  U.S.  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines in  port — normally  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  41  missile-launching  sub- 
marines in  our  inventory — and  U.S.  stra- 
tegic bombers  not  on  alert  status,  the 
vast  m.ajority  of  the  force. 

Though  the  U.S.  proposals  will  have 
the  effect  of  aborting  the  promising  ad- 
vantages the  United  States  may  gain 
from  the  deployment  of  long-range 
cruise  missiles  by  the  imposition  of  un- 
veriflable  restraints  on  the  range  of 
these  weapons.  Soviet  cruise  missile  de- 
ployments— they  have  built  more  than 
5,000  of  all  types  since  1955— will  not  be 
affected. 

What  the  U.S.  proposals  will  do  is  to 
offer  to  the  Soviets  a  grab  bag  of  alterna- 
tives that  would  weaken  the  long-term 
defense  capability  of  the  United  States 
without  diminishing  the  right  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  maintain  and  improve 
those  forces  which  threaten  the  stability 
of  deterrence.  The  Carter-Vance  pro- 
posals include: 

A  plan  to  defer  consideration  of  the 
matter  of  how  to  coimt  U.S.  cruise  mis- 
siles and  the  Soviet  Tu-26  Backfire 
bomber  in  the  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
ceiling  negotiated  by  President  Ford  at 
Vladisostok  in  1974; 

A  proposal  to  reduce  the  Vladivostok 
ceiling  from  2,400  to  2,000  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles; 

A  set  of  proposals  on  cruise  missiles 
that  would  provide  for  alternative  range 
limitations  for  air  launched  and  sea/ 
ground  launched  systems.  Range  limits 
from  a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand 
kilometers  are  proposed.  Because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  cruise  missile  pro- 
posals are  structured — those  types  with 
the  gi-eatest  range  potential  are  those 
most  severely  restricted — ^will  sharply 
curtail  the  military  usefulness  of  the 
cruise  mi.ssile  to  the  United  States,  even 
though  Soviet  compliance  with  these 
terms  cannot  be  verified  by  national 
technical  means  of  verification. 

The  United  States  will  propose  a  mora- 
torium on  underground  nuclear  tests, 
despite  the  fact  that  our  security  directly 
depends  on  the  technological  advantage 
we  gain  from  nuclear  testing  where  the 
Soviets  are  far  less  dependent  on  test- 
ing. Moreover,  such  an  agreement  can- 
not be  verified  by  any  currently  known 
technique  If  nuclear  explosions  do  not 
exceed  a  low,  but  militarily  significant 
yield. 

In  short,  the  United  States  is  propos- 
ing a  set  of  limitations  on  strategic  arms 
■which  fail  to  do  what  Is  necessary; 
namely,  to  cut  back  on  the  most  threat- 
ening Soviet  systems  such  as  the  SS-18 
and  SS-19  while  imposing  a  set  of  con- 
trols which  are  neither  verifiable  nor 
symmetric.  The  Carter  SALT  proposals 
will,  if  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
serve  to  weaken  deterrence  and  thereby, 
undermine  long-term  American  security 
interests.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  making  agreements  at  any 
price;  we  simply  have  nothing  left  to 
give  away  save  our  national  security. 


TRIBLE  HOMEMAKER  RETIREMENT 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
passed  laws  permit  wage  earners  to  add 
to  their  financial  security  by  establish- 
ing personal  retirement  plans.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  laws  have  done  little  to  help 
the  largest  group  of  workers  In 
America — the   homemaker. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  4649. 
which  will  end  this  discrimination 
against  homemakers  and  allow  these 
individuals  to  establish  individual  re- 
tirement accounts — commonly  known  as 
IRA's. 

Before  I  outline  the  specifics  of  my 
bill.  I  would  first  like  to  give  you  some 
background  information  on  IRA's. 

The  most  commonly  asked  question  is: 
"What  is  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count and  how  does  it  work?  ' 

An  IRA  is  a  personal,  tax-sheltered 
retirement  plan.  Any  wage  earner  who  is 
not  currently  a  participant  In  any  other 
retirement  plan  may  establish  an  IRA. 
Establishing  an  IRA  is  relatively  sim- 
ple. Almost  any  bank,  savings  and  loan 
association,  mutual  fund,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  financial  institution  can 
complete  the  paperwork.  There  are  a 
wide  variety  of  plans  available,  but  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  same  legal 
restrictions. 

Once  a  person  establishes  an  account, 
he  or  she  can  make  annual  contributions 
to  the  account  up  to  $1,500  or  15  percent 
of  his  or  her  income,  whichever  is  less. 
For  Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  con- 
tributions to  an  IRA  are  fully  deductible 
from  the  gross  income  of  the  wage- 
earner.  In  the  long  run.  this  can  mean 
considerable  savings  for  the  taxpayer. 

The  earnings  of  an  IRA  are.  likewise, 
tax-free  until  retirement.  In  fact,  the 
owner  of  an  IRA  does  not  pay  any  taxes 
on  the  account  until  retirement  when 
the  proceeds  are  taxed  as  ordinary  In- 
come. These  taxes  are  generally  lower 
because  a  retired  employee  will  usually 
receive  less  income  and  pay  taxes  at  a 
lower  rate  than  he  or  she  did  while  work- 
ing. In  addition,  all  persons  65  or  older 
qualify  for  a  double  tax  exemption  on  the 
Federal  Income  tax  return. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  homemaker 
may  have  an  IRA  in  only  two  limited 
situations.  First,  a  homemaker  can  own 
an  IRA  If  he  or  she  Is  employed  and  not 
participating  in  any  other  retirement 
plan.  Specifically,  a  homemaker  is 
treated  as  other  workers  as  long  as  he 
or  she  Is  earning  wages.  Second,  a  home- 
maker  may  participate  in  an  IRA  if  his 
or  her  spouse  is  eligible  for  an  IRA.  How- 
ever, participation  in  this  plan  is  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $875  each  year  for  each 
spouse,  instead  of  the  $1,500  ceiling  for 
all  other  accounts.  Homemakers,  who  are 
not  members  of  one  of  these  two  nar- 
row groups,  cannot  now  participate  in 
an  IRA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  have  re- 
cently been  asking  me  a  second  question : 
"How  will  the  Trible  homemaker  retire- 
ment bill  change  the  present  law?" 
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The  answer  Is  fairly  simple. 

My  bill  would  allow  each 
American  homemaker  to  ovfa. 
regardless  of  whether  their 
tlclpates  in  an  IRA,  Keogh, 
government,  union,  or  other 
plan. 

Relatively  minor  changes 
are  needed  to  allow  all 
have  an  IRA.  In  fact,  there 
reason  why  homemakers  w 
IRA  cannot  get  one  today 
are  not  paid  for  their  work  Ir 
The  law  now  requires  earned 
fore  anyone  can  have  an 
quently,  homemakers  cannot 
because  the  law  defines  their 
ing  economically  worthless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is 
al  provision  in  the  law  whlct 
eliminated.  You  and   I  are 
aware  of  the  great  worth  of 
can  homemaker's  work.  Yet, 
our   common    agreement, 
cannot  own  an  IRA  because 
draw  a  paycheck  for  their 
home. 

My  bill  would  amend  the 
and  allow  homemakers  to 
own  income  the  compensation 
spouse.  In  other  words,  the 
nizes  the  economic  value  of  a 
er's  work. 

Let  me  give  you  three 
compare  how  a  homemaker 
under  my  bill  as  contrastec 
present  law. 
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Tom  and  Sally  Jackson.  Tom 
lineman  for  the  telephone 
earns  $10,102  per  year.  The 
company   deducts   5   percent 
annual  salary  as  his 
company's  retirement  plan, 
their  apartment  in  order  and 
temoon  classes  at  the  local 
der  the  present  law,  Sally 
an  IRA  because  she  has  no 
come. 
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If  my  bill  is  enacted,  Sail: 
able   to  put  away   for   her 
$1,500  per  year  In  her  IRA.  If  T 
less  than  $10,000,  she  would 
to  15  percent  of  his  income, 
pie,  if  Tom  earned  $9,000  per 
could  put  a  maximum  of  $1, 
into  her  account. 

Jennifer  Wright,  Bill  Stark, 
Herman  could  also  establish 
IRA's  although  none  of  theni 
wages.  Like  Sally,  each  of 
tive  spouses  is  covered  by  a 
plan  at  work.  However,  they 
need  to  be  concerned  that 
get  an  IRA  because  their 
My  blD  would  aUow  each  o 
well  as  all  other  homemake^-s 
retirement  plans,  to  own  an 
less  of  what  type  of  retiremen 
spouses  have.  As  with  all 
imder  my  bill,  their  annual 
butlons  would  be  limited  to  a 
of  $1,500  or  15  percent  of 
annual  income,  whichever  is 
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Second,  compare  with  me 
timlties  for  Jim  and  Sharon 
is  a  substitute  teacher  at  thi 
mentary  school.  His  wages 
per  month.  When  he  is  not  teaching 
takes  care  of  their  3-year-old 
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Sharon  is  the  family's  prime  wage  earn- 
er. As  the  assistant  to  the  city  manager, 
she  earns  $12,317  per  year  and  partici- 
pates in  the  city's  retirement  system. 
Jim  is  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
teacher's  retirement  system  because  he 
is  a  part-time  employee.  Instead,  he  owns 
an  IRA  but  can  contribute  only  15  per- 
cent of  his  annual  wages  of  $2,300  to 
the  account.  Jim  would  like  to  put  more 
than  this  $345  in  his  IRA  each  year  but 
he  cannot.  The  present  law  permits 
homemakers  who  earn  wages  to  invest 
only  15  percent  of  their  annual  wages 
in  an  IRA. 

My  bill  would  allow  Jim  to  put  away 
$1,500  in  his  IRA  every  year.  This  would 
be  possible  because  the  bill  allows  home- 
makers  to  count  their  spouse's  Income 
as  their  own  In  determining  the  maxi- 
mum amount  they  can  put  in  their  IRA. 
In  short,  Jim  would  have  the  same  op- 
portunity and  be  subject  to  the  same 
limits  as  any  other  homemaker.  He  would 
not  be  penalized  for  working. 

Finally,  the  Trible  homemaker  retire- 
ment bill  will  also  help  Donald  and 
Louise  Parker,  who  face  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation.  Donald  is  a  self-em- 
ployed newspaper  columnist.  Prom  his 
work,  he  earns  an  average  of  $18,000  per 
year.  In  March  of  1976,  he  established 
an  IRA  for  himself  and  contributed 
$1,500  to  it.  Last  year's  action  by  Con- 
gress has  forced  Donald  into  a  difficult 
position.  Louise  is  now  eligible  to  have 
an  IRA  because  she  earns  no  wages  and 
because  Donald  now  has  an  IRA.  How- 
ever, if  Louise  opens  an  IRA,  Donald 
must  reduce  the  annual  contributions 
to  his  IRA  from  $1,500  to  $875.  Likewise. 
Louise  cannot  Invest  more  than  $875  per 
year  In  her  account. 

Donald  and  Louise  would  both  be  able 
to  contribute  up  to  $1,500  per  year  to 
their  individual  accoimts  if  my  bill  be- 
came law.  Donald  would  not  have  to  limit 
contributions  to  his  own  account  to  per- 
mit Louise  to  have  an  IRA.  They  can 
both  look  forward  to  retirement  with 
security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  you  are 
probably  ready  to  ask  me:  "In  dollars 
and  cents,  how  much  is  an  IRA 
worth?"  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
vary  from  person  to  person  and  from 
plan  to  plan.  However,  I  can  give  you 
some  examples. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  me  dis- 
cuss what  would  happen  if  a  homemaker 
invested  the  same  amount  of  money  in 
IRA,  tax-sheltered  certificates  of  de- 
posit as  contrasted  with  Investment  in 
the  same  certificates  of  deposit  without 
the  benefits  of  an  IRA.  In  the  examples 
that  follow,  I  will  assiune  that  the  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  earn  734  percent  in- 
terest, compoimded  quarterly. 

If  Sally  Jackson,  the  spouse  of  the  tele- 
phone lineman,  contributes  $750  per 
year  to  her  IRA  for  40  years,  she  will 
have  paid  In  a  total  of  $30,000.  During 
that  40  years,  her  investment  will  earn 
$172,719  In  Interest,  giving  her  IRA  a 
total  value  for  her  retirement  of 
$202,719.  When  she  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  40  years,  she  will  have  an  annual  net 
Income  after  taxes  of  $18,482. 

If  the  law  is  not  amended  and  Sally 
Invests  the  same  $750  in  the  same  cer- 


tificates of  deposit  for  each  of  the  next 
40  years,  she  will  set  aside  the  same 
total  amount  of  her  income  for  retire- 
ment, $30,000.  However,  her  retirement 
Income  will  be  substantially  less.  Because 
she  has  to  pay  taxes  on  the  annual  in- 
terest from  the  certificates  of  deposit, 
her  savings  will  be  worth  only  $88,936 
at  the  end  of  the  40  years.  When  she  re- 
tires, she  can  expect  to  draw  only 
$9,560  in  annual  net  income  sJter  taxes. 

If  the  law  is  not  changed,  Sally's  an- 
nual after  tax  income  will  be  $8,922  per 
year  less  than  it  could  be  if  my  bill  be- 
came law.  In  short,  Sally  will  receive 
about  one-half  of  the  retirement  Income 
she  would  get  if  she  could  own  an  IRA. 

Jim  Cram,  the  substitute  school 
teacher-homemaker  would  fare  no  better 
imder  the  present  law.  If  he  Invested 
$1,000  per  year  for  each  of  40  years  in 
nonsheltered  certificates  of  deposit,  he 
would  receive  only  $12,744  per  year  when 
he  retires.  If.  instead,  he  was  able  to  put 
the  same  money  in  an  IRA  for  40  years, 
his  investment  would  be  worth  $247,- 
317  and  he  could  depend  on  an  annual 
after  tax  Income  of  $23,625.  Not  having 
an  IRA  would  cost  Jim  $10,881  per  year 
in  lost  retirement  income. 

Finally,  consider  the  advantages  of  an 
IRA  for  Louise  Parker,  the  wife  of  the 
newspaper  columnist.  My  bill  would  let 
Louise  pay  up  to  $1,500  per  year  into  her 
own  IRA.  At  the  end  of  40  years,  her  in- 
vestment of  $60,000  would  have  earned 
Interest  of  $345,438  to  make  the  total 
value  of  her  IRA  $405,438.  Her  after  tax 
retirement  Income  would  be  $32,405  per 
year. 

Without  the  protection  of  an  IRA,  her 
investment  would  accrue  a  total  value  of 
only  $177,872.  Her  annual  after  tax  re- 
tirement income  would  be  $19,116.  If  the 
law  is  not  changed,  Louise  will  lose  $13,- 
289  in  annual  retirement  Income. 

The  future  experience  of  these  three 
couples  with  and  without  an  IRA  can  be 
summarized  easily. 

RETIREMENT  INCOME  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  THE  TRIBIE 
HOMEMAKER  RETIREMENT  BILL 


Annual  net  retirement  incomt  after 
taxes 

Annual  amount 
invested  tor 
retirement  for 
each  of  40  yr 

With 
an  IRA 
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bill) 

Without 
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law) 

Lost 

income 
without 
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(A)  Sally  Jackson- 
J750 

(B)  Jim  Cram-$1,000. 
(Cj  Louise  Parker— 

$1.500 

tl8,  482 
23,  €25 

32,405 

$9,  560 
12,  744 

19, 116 

18,922 
10,881 

13.289 

This  table  makes  clear  that  the  pres- 
ent IRA  law  discriminates  against  the 
American  homemaker.  By  enacting  my 
bill,  the  Congress  would  permit  Sally, 
Jim,  Louise,  and  millions  of  other  home- 
makers  to  have  the  same  retirement  op- 
portunities as  other  self-employed  work- 
ers. No  longer  will  homemakers  face  the 
unenviable  dilemma  of  having  to  choose 
between  no  retirement  protection  and 
leaving  the  home  to  find  a  job  where  he 
or  she  can  acquire  pension  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  more  ques- 
tion that  should  be  answered:  "Does  the 
Trible  homemaker  retirement  bill  have 
any  spillover  benefits  for  the  public  as  a 
whole?" 
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The  answer  is  yes. 

My  bill  would  encourt^e  people  to 
commit  their  money  to  long-range  sav- 
ings. The  dollars  placed  in  an  IRA  would 
increase  the  supply  of  money  and  the 
formation  of  private  capital.  As  a  result, 
Interest  rates  should  lower  and,  even- 
tually, become  more  stable.  Ultimately, 
4  the  money  invested  in  IRA's  should 
stimulate  the  economy,  cut  unemploy- 
ment, and  reduce  dependence  on  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
speedy  action  on  the  Trible  homemaker 
retirement  bill.  H.R.  4649.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  discrimination  against  the 
American  homemaker  and  to  recognize 
the  economic  value  of  this  work.  Ameri- 
can homemakers  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  plan  for  their  retirement. 


REBUTTING  DEBUTTS— WHALEN 
COMMENTS  ON  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  in 
Tuesday  morning's  newspaper  that  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  is  again  attempting 
to  convince  the  Congress  and  the  public 
that  any  semblance  of  competition  In 
the  telecommunications  industry  will 
somehow  cost  the  average  residential 
customer  more.  And.  once  again,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  mystified  by  these  asser- 
tions. 

In  the  business  section  of  Tuesday's 
Washington  Post  there  was  an  article 
about  testimony  that  was  delivered  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  on  March 
21  by  Mr.  John  D.  deButts.  chairman  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
The  article  described  the  key  element  of 
Mr.  deButts'  statement  as  follows : 

Specifically.  deButts  said  AT&T  would  have 
to  reduce  long-distance  rates  to  meet  in- 
creased competition  from  companies  that  go 
after  large  volume  business  users  of  com- 
munications services — Arms  that  don't  have 
the  same  requirement  as  AT&T  to  serve  un- 
profitable rural  and  residential  telephones. 

"That  means,  too,  that  in  every  state  Juris- 
diction, we  will  have  to  file  for  further  In- 
creased rates  for  basic  .  .  .  service"  because 
revenues  from  long-distance  calls  subsidize 
local  service  by  $3  billion  a  year,  deButts  told 
the  subcommittee. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several 
examples  of  questionable  rea.soning  con- 
tained in  that  passage.  The  following  is 
an  attempt  to  untangle  and  examine 
them. 

First,  the  Bell  System's  method  of  ac- 
counting is  unfathomable  that  they  have 
yet  to  show  to  anyone's  complete  satis- 
faction exactly  what  the  true  costs  are 
for  any  of  their  various  operations.  But 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  been  able  par- 
tially to  unravel  their  accounting  meth- 
ods, all  of  the  evidence  thus  far  seems 
to  indicate  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
Mr.  deButts  suggests. 

In  the  aforem.entioned  testimony  there 
is  a  confusion  between  "large  volume 
business  users"  and  "long-distance 
calls."  Indeed,  there  is  a  growing  com- 
petition, albeit  still  rather  fledgling,  with 
Bell  for  certain  portions  of  the  large  vol- 


ume commercial  market  for  telecom- 
munications services.  But  there  is  no  real 
competition,  either  now  or  for  the  im- 
mediately foreseeable  future,  in  the  area 
of  long-distance  calls  made  for  residen- 
tial phones  by  private  citizens.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  if 
there  is  In  fact  a  $3  billion  profit — three- 
quarters  of  AT&T's  total  annual  profit — 
it  most  likely  is  being  generated  from 
tolls  collected  from  private  residential 
phones  and  not  from  those  charged  to 
large  commercial  users. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  concluded  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation into  the  validity  of  the  pricing 
arrangements  Bell  uses  In  billing  its 
commercial  subscribers  for  bulk  long- 
distance rates.  The  FCC  determined  that 
these  rates  were  set  unreasonably  low, 
and  ordered  Bell  to  proceed  to  increase 
rates  charged  large  commercial  users. 

FCC  Docket  No.  18128  was  issued  by 
Chairman  Richard  E.  Wiley  on  October  1, 
1976.  The  Commission  concluded  its  re- 
view of  "The  Lawfulness  of  Bell's  Private 
Line  Rate  Levels"  with  this  statement: 

With  respect  to  Bell's  other  services  (ex- 
cepting TELPAC  which  is  discussed  below), 
we  note  that  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975,  the  return  levels  .  .  .  range  from 

—  3.5  per  cent  for  the  private  line  In  tele- 
graph service  to  5.5  per  cent  for  private  line 
telephone.  Likewise  [using  an  alternative 
method  of  computation!  result^  range  from 

—  0.6  per  cent,  also  for  private  line  telegraph, 
to  7.2  per  cent  for  private  line  telephone. 
Compared  to  the  overall  system  level  of  re- 
turn, 8.5  percent,  we  find  present  return 
levels  for  Bell's  private  line  telegraph,  private 
line  telephone,  audio/radio,  television  and 
"other"  service  classifications  to  be  deficient 
since  the  rates  for  these  services  do  not  cover 
all  relevant  costs  of  furnishing  service.  ...  It 
thus  appears  that  the  low  levels  of  return  on 
these  services  are  maintained  through  cross- 
subsidization.  This  we  hold  unlawful  in  the 
absence  of  express  statutory  authorization 
or  compelling  policy  considerations.  Accord- 
ingly, we  conclude  that  the  rate  levels  asso- 
ciated with  these  services  are  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  and  therefore,  unlawful  within 
the  meaning  of  section  201  fb)  of  the  [Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  as  amended). 

So,  what  does  this  all  mean?  Well,  the 
Commission's  key  words  were,  "The  low 
levels  of  return  are  maintained  through 
cross-subsidization."  That  is,  prices  now 
being  charged  for  bulk  commercial  use  of 
certain  Bell  System  long-distance  serv- 
ices are  so  low  that  it  appears  to  be  the 
large  commercial  users  who  are  being 
subsidized,  not  the  other  way  around. 

Why  is  Bell  being  so  nice  to  the  major 
users  of  their  key  commercial  services? 
One  might  speculate  that  the  purpose 
may  be  to  discourage  competitois  from 
entering  the  market,  because  they  are 
not  able  to  make  up  the  difference  in  lost 
profits  by  juggling  the  rates  charged 
other  users. 

But  Bell  did  not  put  forward  this  argu- 
ment. Instead  they  told  the  FCC  that  the 
rates  they  were  charging  were  strictly  a 
function  of  the  accounting  system  they 
were  using.  The  FCC  then  told  them  to 
change  their  accounting  system  by  this 
coming  June. 

Then  there  Is  the  case  of  TELPAC, 
which  Is  referred  to  somewhat  cryptically 
in  the  first  line  of  the  above-cited  quote 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. In  simplest  terms,  TELPAC  is  a 


system  of  wholesale  pricing  or  quantity 
discounting  for  large  users  of  certain 
commercial  long-distance  Unes. 

Here,  again,  the  FCC  found  that  Bell 
had  set  an  unnecessarily  low  price  for 
their  service  to  industrial  users,  thus 
causing  other  subscriber  services  to  have 
to  pick  up  the  slack.  FCC  ordered  Bell 
to  come  up  with  a  new  pricing  scheme 
that  more  accurately  refiects  the  costs 
of  TELPAC  or  else  they  must  abandon 
that  offering. 

A.T.  &  T.  had  argued  before  the  Com- 
mission that  the  prices  they  had  set  for 
TELPAC  were  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
competition  in  that  market.  As  stated 
by  Chairman  Wiley  in  docket  18128,  the 
primary  test  customarily  applied  by  the 
FCC  in  order  to  assess  the  merits  of  such 
a  claim  is  as  follows: 

That  those  benefiting  from  the  discrimina- 
tory pricing  have  an  alternative  of  satisfying 
their  communications  requirements  from  a 
substitute  sovirce  of  supply  and  that  they 
will  shift  to  the  substitute  source  unless  the 
discrimination  Is  maintained. 

Here  Is  how  the  Commission  viewed 
the  A.T.  &  T.  claim  in  light  of  this  test. 

Even  If  such  a  shift  were  to  occur  It  could 
never  Justify  the  blanket  nationwide  dis- 
crimination Inherent  In  the  TELPAC  rates. 
Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  under  cur- 
rent circumstances  the  TELPAC  discrimina- 
tion was  not  Justified  by  competitive  neces- 
sity. 

So,  this  appears  to  be  another  case  of 
a  service  provided  by  A.T.  &  T.  to  big 
commercial  users  which  diminishes, 
rather  than  enhances,  Bell's  profits. 
Where,  then  Is  the  $3  billion  profit  in 
the  long-distance  lines  coming  from? 

If  we  had  to  guess,  and  that  really  is 
all  that  we  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  guess  that  this  profit 
is  mainly  coming  from  private  long-dis- 
tance calls.  Because  the  FCC  has  pretty 
well  established  that  the  Bell  System  has 
been  depressing  the  profitability  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  commercial  long-dis- 
tance services. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress has  heard  by  now  the  allegation 
that  any  conceivable  competition  in  the 
telephone  industry  will  somehow  auto- 
matically result  in  Increases  in  the  home 
subscriber  rates  charged  that  proverbial 
little  old  lady.  Well,  from  what  I  can 
see,  it  looks  more  like  that  little  old 
lady  today  probably  is  paying  higher 
rates  when  she  calls  her  grandchildren 
long  distance  because  the  Bell  System's 
current  pricing  structure  seems  to  be 
giving  a  sort  of  hidden  subsidy  to  the 
big  corporate  users  of  their  long-distance 
lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  deButts  was  intended  to  help  con- 
vince the  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
that  would  severely  restrict,  if  not  elimi- 
nate altogether,  potential  competition  to 
A.T.  &  T.  in  certain  areas  of  the  tele- 
communications industry.  I  have  been 
studying  this  issue  for  about  6  months 
now,  and  I  must  say  that  the  conclusion 
I  have  reached  is  that  we  must  reject 
Bell's  argument.  Instead  we  must  act  to 
assure  a  favorable  legislative  and  regu- 
latory climate  for  competition  In  the 
telecommunications  industry.  This  Is  the 
course  of  action  that  will  truly  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  consumers  and  the  Na- 
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tlon,  and  this  is  why  I  am  opbosing  Bell's 
efforts  to  curtail  competitlo:  i. 
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made  in  reducing  the  present  levels  of 
porpoise  mortality.  This  point  has  been 
made  time  after  time  after  time,  in  hear- 
ings, in  the  courts  and  in  discussions 
before  this  body.  But  by  restricting  the 
fisherman  in  his  fl.shing,  all  research,  all 
practice  with  new  gear  and  new  tech- 
niques to  save  the  porpoise  must  stop. 

One  must  remember  that  foreign  fish- 
ing interests  have  no  such  restrictions 
as  we  have  imposed  upon  our  own  fisher- 
men. They  do  not  have  to  conform  to  a 
quota.  They  will  not  be  penalized  if  one 
or  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
porpoise  die  during  the  catching  of  tuna. 
The  U.S.  flshei-men  are  the  only  ones  in 
the  world  who  must  abide  by  a  strict  set 
of  rules  or  be  stiffly  penalized.  And  the 
U.S.  fishermen  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
world  taking  any  action  to  reduce  the 
porpoise  mortality  rate  by  improving 
their  fishing  methods. 

If  we  continue  to  impose  these  regu- 
lations, to  enforce  the  law  as  it  presently 
stands,  it  is  the  American  tuna  fisher- 
man who  will  become  extinct  instead  of 
the  porpoise.  That  is  a  very  real  possibil- 
ity. And  along  with  the  fishermen  will 
go  cannery  workers,  ship  chandlers,  food 
provlsloners  and  all  the  other  busi- 
nesses— large  and  small — and  all  the  jobs 
that  depend  on  the  fisherman  for  their 
existence.  This  problem  is  not  an  isolated 
one  but  in  fact  is  a  problem  that  will 
affect  every  household  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Instead  of  an  inex- 
pensive staple  food,  tuna  could  become  a 
gourmet  item  on  the  grocer's  shelves, 
priced  right  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
Americans. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  score  upon  score 
of  these  good  and  decent  people  jour- 
neyed from  San  Dieso  to  Washington  to 
present  their  case,  a  case  that  has  been 
debated  for  weeks  before  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge,  that  has  bound  up  the 
judiciary,  that  has  produced  over  3,000 
pages  of  testimony,  that  means  literally 
thousands  of  jobs  and  millions  of  dollars. 

We  are  told  that  the  administration 
wants  to  put  America  back  to  work.  If 
this  is  so,  then  why  is  the  administration, 
and  why  are  we  standing  about  with  our 
hands  in  our  pockets,  while  an  enormous 
number  of  working  men  and  women  see 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  go  down  the 
drain?  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  are  actually  allowing 
such  a  thing  to  happen. 

We  seem  to  be  tremendously  accom- 
modating to  other  fishing  interests.  Our 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  to  al- 
low them  to  fish  within  our  new  200-mile 
economic  zone  bear  this  out.  Why  do  we 
not  accommodate  U.S.  fishing  interests 
first?  Our  fishermen  are  also  our  coun- 
trymen, a  fact  that  tends  to  be  over- 
looked. 

We  will  be  comin!?  up  on  our  Easter 
recess  shortly,  the  time  when  we  honor 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Let  us  not  go 
home  without  assuring  ourselves  that  we 
did  all  we  possibly  could  to  keep  Ameri- 
ca's tuna  fishermen  employed,  at  sea  and 
continuing  to  supply  our  Nation  with  a 
healthful  source  of  food. 


IN  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sugar  is 
emerging  as  a  sticky  mess  in  the  Carter 
administration. 

Testimony  today  before  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  disclosed  tliat  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  an  opinion  con- 
tending-^lat  statutory  authority  exists 
under  which  the  Secreary  of  Agriculture 
can  make  payments  to  U.S.  processors  of 
cane  and  beet  sugar. 

Payments  were  made  to  producers  for 
years  imder  the  now -expired  Sugar 
Act.  Payments  have  never  been  made  to 
sugar  processors,  although  in  the  1960's 
the  administration  sought  authority 
from  Congress  for  such  payments.  The 
proposal  was  not  adopted. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  cited  by  the  General  Counsel 
recently  in  regard  to  payments  to  sugar 
processors  has  been  used  only  once  to 
support  payments  to  processors — as  dis- 
tinguished from  producers — and  that 
lone  exception  permitted  payments  to 
processors  of  cotton.  But  that  lone  ex- 
ception was  authorized  in  advance  by 
amendment  to  the  law.. 

Lobbyists  for  sugar  interests  probably 
see  the  ruling  of  USDA's  General  Counsel 
as  a  clever  end-rim  way  of  supporting 
sugar  prices  never  intended  by  Congress. 

If  payments  to  sugar  processors  are 
desired  by  the  administration  a  request 
for  authority  should  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  Secretary 
Bergland  had  knowledge  of  this  sticky 
affair  until  today,  and  I  hope  he  will 
prohibit  payments  Unless  Congress  gives 
its  specific  approval. 

In  fact.  Secretary  Bergland  stated  to 
the  committee  today  that  he  could  not 
foresee  any  circumstances  in  which  he 
would  authorize  such  payment. 


WOULD  CEQ  ORDER  A  BAN  ON 
SNOWMOBILES? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land » ,  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  is  considering 
an  amendment  to  an  existing  Executive 
order  which  might  severely  impact  the 
use  of  our  national  forests  and  other  pub- 
lic lands  by  snowmobiles. 

Obviously  there  is  a  need  to  take  action 
to  protect  our  public  lands  from  what  has 
been  reported  as  extensive  misuse  by  off- 
road,  vehicles  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country. 

However,  in  my  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  White  Mountain  National  For- 
est has  done  an  excellent  job  of  planning 
and  zoning  in  order  to  provide  recrea- 
tional use  with  a  minimum  of  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  forest  and  with  a  minimum 
impact  on  competing  recreational  uses. 

I  understand  that  there  Is  serious  con- 
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cern  that  the  National  Forest  Service 
would  react  to  the  proposed  Executive 
order  amendment  by  banning  snow- 
mobiles from  our  national  forests.  Based 
en  my  knowledge  of  the  White  Momitain 
National  Forest,  this  would  be  most  inap- 
propriate. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  asking  them  to 
clarify  this  issue  in  advance  of  any 
amendments  to  the  Executive  order,  so 
that  continued  use  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  under  the  present 
regulated  conditions  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  an  excess  of  administrative 
zeal  or  a  court  suit  by  some  special  in- 
terest group. 


UNDERSTANDING  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  today  to  state 
that  I  strongly  feel  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  this  great  body  to  learn 
how  to  give  itself  credit.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
also  come  for  all  Americans  across  this 
great  land,  to  stand  and  be  aware  in  the 
ways  of  giving  themselves  credit. 

It  is  to  this  noble  end,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
and  I  have  just  finished  compilation  of 
a  130-page  booklet  explaining  consumer 
credit  legislation  in  layman's  language. 
Coincidentally,  the  title  of  this  booklet  is 
"Give  Yourself  Credit,"  a  title  for  which 
I  would  not  give  myself  credit. 

When  I  realized  that  there  was  no 
comprehensive  collection  of  the  credit 
laws  available  to  the  public,  the  task  was 
undertaken  of  preparing  one.  It  seemed 
appropriate  that  since  the  laws  were 
passed  as  a  result  of  consumer  problems, 
that  a  guidebook  explaining  the  consum- 
er's rights  under  these  laws  be  available 
to  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  initial  supply  of 
the  consumer  credit  guides  has  already 
been  depleted  very  quickly,  but  a  resolu- 
tion for  20,000  copies  to  be  printed  is 
currently  under  consideration  and 
hopefully  will  supply  additional  copies. 
Members  who  wish  to  receive  copies  of 
the  guide  should  contact  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  House  Annex  No. 
1,  room  212,  x  59181. 

The  book  is  not  intended  to  be  mere- 
ly a  collection  of  laws  filled  with  com- 
plex and  confusing  credit  language. 
Rather,  it  is  intended  to  be  an  easily 
understood  tool  to  use  whenever  ques- 
tions or  difficulties  arise  in  a  credit  con- 
sumer's daily  life.  This  credit  guide 
should  be  useful  to  the  consumer  as  a 
simple  and  quick  reference  to  the  con- 
sumer credit  laws  passed  to  date.  The 
consumer  credit  legislation  that  is  pend- 
ing right  now  will  be  added  at  a  later 
time. 

The  guide  covers  many  of  the  areas 
dealing  with  consumer  credit  legisla- 
tion, many  of  which  are  complex  and  in- 
tricate in  detail.  It  covers  such  areas  as 
loans,  car  leasing,  credit  cards  with  their 
finance  charges  and  billing  errors,  and 


what  goes  into  an  investigative  credit  re- 
port on  a  consumer. 

How  do  credit  cards  work?  What  In- 
formation is  really  in  my  credit  files? 
What  types  of  information  may  a  credi- 
tor take  into  consideration  concerning 
my  age?  All  of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  many  more,  are  contained  In 
the  consumer  credit  guide,  and  much 
of  the  book  is  written  in  an  easily  un- 
derstood question  and  answer  format. 

Although  many  consumers  may  feel 
that  they  are  aware  of  their  rights  as 
consumers  using  credit,  this  book  details 
the  most  recent  provisions  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity,  Consumer  Leasing, 
Fair  Credit  Reporting,  Truth  in  Lending, 
and  Fair  Credit  Billing  Acts. 

The  booklet  contains  an  entire  glos- 
sary of  terms  frequently  used  in  the 
credit  industry,  and  readers  will  discover 
that  a  "billing  cycle,"  for  example,  is  the 
amount  of  time  between  regular  periodic 
statement  dates,  and  not  a  new  type  of 
10 -speed  bicycle. 

If  the  consumer  has  a  complaint  or 
problem  Involving  any  of  the  credit  laws, 
there  is  also  a  list  of  Federal  agency 
addres.ses  with  the  division  to  contact 
concerning  a  particular  problem. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  consumers  will  uti- 
lize this  important  guide  to  learn  the 
laws  and  know  their  rights  so  that  they 
might  avoid  future  credit  complications 
and  abuses. 

This  is  one  textbook  that  All  Ameri- 
cans should  study  carefully  so  that  in 
a  real  credit  test,  they  will  know  the 
right  answers. 

I  plan  to  keep  consumers  provided  with 
a  constantly  updated  version  of  the 
guidebook  so  that  they  can  keep  up  with 
the  changes  and  make  informed  de- 
cisions in  credit  situations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  5562  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)   is 
recognized  for  10  minutes, 
proud    to    Introduce    legislation    today 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
which  would  establish  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site  in 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  Joining  me  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  bill  are  Mr.  Udall.  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee:  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  chairman  of  the  Parks 
Subcommittee;  Mr.  Yates,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Interior;  Mr.  Fish,  whose 
congressional  district  includes  Hyde 
Park;  Mrs.  Heckler,  senior  woman  in 
Congress;  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Senator  Javits  Is  in- 
troducing an  identical  bill  in  the  other 
body. 

I  need  hardly  offer  any  justification 
for  the  creation  of  a  living  memorial  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  few  persons  whose  reputation 


grows,  rather  than  diminishes,  with 
time.  Today,  15  years  after  her  death, 
she  remains  sole  claimant  to  the  title 
of  "First  Lady  of  the  World."  Her  lead- 
ership on  behalf  of  civil  rights,  interna- 
tional peace,  the  American  working  man 
and  woman,  and  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged in  every  corner  of  the  globe 
made  Mrs.  Roosevelt  an  international 
symbol  of  humanitarlanism.  I  recall  a 
Herblock  cartoon  In  1959  which  said  It 
best.  It  showed  a  refugee  family  on 
board  a  ship  pulling  Into  New  York  Har- 
bor. A  little  child  was  pointing  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  saying,  "Look, 
Mom,  it's  Mrs.  Roosevelt."  At  a  time 
when  so  many  can  only  point  to  the 
foibles  and  defects  in  the  American 
character  it  is  fitting  to  commemorate 
the  life  of  an  Individual  who  represented 
all  that  Is  good  about  America  and 
Americans. 

At  a  time  when  our  President  Is  re- 
directing the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  question  of  human  rights,  it  Is  fitting 
to  recall  that  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  was  drafted  and  pushed 
to  adoption  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Any 
international  consensus  on  human  rights 
is  a  product  of  that  document  and  all  our 
efforts  are  phrased  in  its  language.  At  a 
time  when  women  all  over  the  world  are 
moving  with  pride  and  purposefulness 
toward  a  new  equality,  it  Is  fitting  to  re- 
call that  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  at  the 
forefront  of  the  women's  movement  In 
the  early  years  of  this  century  and  to 
the  end  of  her  life.  Her  whole  life  was  the 
story  of  a  woman  breaking  out  of  stereo- 
typical roles  and  into  the  main  arena. 
Though  she  knew  how  to  use  her  access 
to  first  Governor  and  then  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  benefit  those 
causes  she  favored,  she  was  never  a  mere 
helpmate  to  her  husband.  During  his  life, 
and  In  the  17  years  after  his  death,  she 
was  always  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a  power  in 
her  own  right. 

The  bill  we  present  today  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  possession  of  Val  Kill  cottage  and 
173  acres  appurtenant  to  it.  It  Is  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  "big  house" — the  FDR 
mansion  which  is  already  a  national  his- 
toric site.  Val  Kill  was  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's home.  It  was  from  Val  Kill  that 
she  coordinated  her  many  activities.  It 
was  from  Val  Kill  that  she  received  most 
of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  20th 
century — Winston  Churchill,  Golda  Melr, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  a  hundred  others. 
Val  Kill  is  associated  with  all  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  endeavors  and  Is  a  symbol  of 
her  career. 

As  a  national  historic  site  Val  Kill  will 
be  open  to  the  public.  The  people  of 
Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  State,  and  the 
Nation  will  be  able  to  visit  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's home  and  enjoy  the  cottage  and  Its 
unique  setting.  Programing  at  Val  Kill 
would  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  in  cooperation  with  a 
Dutchess  County  group,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's Val  Kill  which  is  chaired  by  Elea- 
nor and  Franklin  Roosevelt's  grandson, 
Curtis  Roosevelt.  It  was  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt's  Val  Kill  group  which  first 
broQght  this  project  to  my  attention. 
Programs  would  center  on  those  themes 
identified  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt — world 
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peace,  women  in  politics, 
and  others.  Val  Kill  would 
for   research,   lectures 
quiet  contemplation.  Eleanor 
home — now  immarked  and 
would  again  be  a  special 
again  be  Val  KiU. 

The  alternative  to  this  is 
Val  Kill  forever.  It  is  current!  r 
hands.  Its  proprietors  are 
breaking  the  land  up  into 
The  house  will  be  offices  and 
If  we  do  not  act  now  to  save 
imique  historical  and  natural 
lost  to  our  posterity.  Surely 
want  to  see  Val  Kill  become 
missed  opportunity — a  marke: 
ping  plaza.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
than  that — and  so  do  we. 


justice, 

)e  a  center 

and 

Roosevelt's 

aqonymous — 

It  would 
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haf 


the  loss  of 
in  private 
ttiinking  of 
acre  lots, 
^artments. 
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site  will  be 
we  do  not 
another 
in  a  shop- 
better 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ASSASSINA- 
TIONS BUDGET  REQ  JEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi  i.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  he  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker 
members  of  the  House  are 
next  week  on  the  question  of 
the  work  of  the  Select  Committee 
sassinations  I  am  certain  an 
consideration  for  most  of  thfem 
the  cost  of  the  inquiries  undertaken 
that  committee. 

This  week,  on  March  23,  trie  commit- 
tee considered  and  approved  its  budget 
request  for  the  remainder  o:  the  year. 
That  budget  is  considerably  less  than 
the  projections  presented  to  [the  House 
earlier. 

To  help  my  colleagues  in 
eration  of  this  important  question 
entering  into  the  Record  two 
the  transcript  of  the  presentation 
budget  to  the  committee  this 
second,  an  explanation  of  t4at 
by  individual  items. 

I  am  certain  that  all  memlers  of  the 
select  committee  will  be  plea  sed  to  re- 
ceive questions  about  this  budi  et  and  any 
comments  on  it  which  our  colleagues  may 
have. 

The  material  follows: 
(Prom  the  record  of  the  meetlnglof  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Assasslnati  ^ns,  House 
of  Reprsentatlves,  Wednesday,]  March  23, 
1977J 

EZCZHPT 


Mr.  Prbteb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Your  budget  committee,  consls'  Ing 
Burke,  Mr.  Flthlan,  Mr 
Anderson,  have  a  budget  to 
and  I  think  you  have  documents 
at  the  table. 


The  committee  made  two  basl 
two  threshold  decisions,  which 
In   this  budget.  The   first   decision 
budget  committee  was   that   we 
forward  with  both  investigations 
ously,  both  the  Martin  Luther 
ligation  and  the  President  Ken 
tlgatlon.  We  made  this  decision  a 
Lng  the  testimony  given  to  us 
on  the  matter.  So  that  this  budget 
are  presenting  is  a  budget  for  bot:  t 
tlons  for  one  year. 

The  second  basic  decision  we  made  was 
that,  while  recognizing  the  need  for  a  tight 
budget,  we  recognize  equally  the  need  for  a 
thorough  and  complete  Investlg  atlon.  And 
we  repeat  our  belief  that  If  thU  li  vestlgation 
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Is  not  done  right,  then  It  Is  better  not  to 
do  it  at  all. 

So,  with  these  guidelines  in  mind,  we  sub- 
mit this  proposed  budget  to  you.  As  you  can 
see  from  the  first  document  you  have,  which 
Is  entitled  "Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions Budget  Summary,"  the  budget  total  we 
are  submitting  for  this  year  is  $2,796,650. 
That  is  a  full  years  budget  and  includes  the 
three  months  which  we  have  already  been  in 
existence. 

Now,  that  is  considerably  less  than  the 
original  $6>4  million  budget  that  was  pro- 
posed, so  that  you  would  be  Interested  in 
how  we  got  to  where  we  are  from  where  we 
came. 

There  is  a  second  document  which  you 
have,  called  "Reconciliation  of  Original  and 
Proposed  Budgets,"  which  helps  explain  that. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  first  sheet  on  that, 
you  will  notice  that  the  original  budget  was 
a  little  over  $6',i  million.  From  that,  we 
subtracted  what  are  titled  savings,  which 
amount  to  $800,300.  These  savings  would 
have  been  available  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  original  budget  in  any  event. 

These  are  things  which,  in  light  of  more 
Information  and  better  information,  we 
found  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  in  the 
original  budget.  There  is  an  explanation  on 
the  second  page  at  the  bottom  of  that  page 
of  how  these  savings  came  about. 

Without  going  Into  all  of  those,  I  can  point 
out  a  few  of  the  large  ones.  Number  1,  for 
example,  travel  was  reduced  almost  $300,000. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that  we  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  pattern  of 
travel  and  It  is  primarily  Memphis-  and 
Dallas-oriented;  it  is  not  as  widespread  as 
we  thought  it  might  have  been. 

Also  there  has  been  a  decision  made  to 
pay  half -day  jjer  diem  for  less  than  24-hour 
trips,  so  that  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
reduction  there. 

On  Nuirber  5,  telephone  and  telegraph  was 
reduced  $245,000. 

Part  ol  that  reduction,  $50,000,  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  House  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration. That  is  something  that  we  thought 
we  would  have  to  pay  for.  It  turned  out  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration 
would  pay  for  it. 

The  item  "Long-Dlstance  Calls"  has  been 
reduced.  We  originally  figured  each  long- 
distance call  at  $5.  Experience  has  shown 
that  they  don't  take  that  long  and  they  are 
averasln^r  now  about  $2.50.  So  that  has  been 
reflgured  on  the  basis  of  that  Information. 
Item  Number  6,  "Equipment  Purchase," 
has  been  reduced  or  eliminated  in  that  we 
are  not  going  to  buy  our  polygraph  or  stress 
evaluators;  that  equipment  will  be  leased. 

On  Number  7,  there  is  a  reduction  In  com- 
puter services  of  $100,000.  Again  that  Is  going 
to  be  absorbed  by  House  Administration,  not 
by  this  committee,  which  is  something  we 
didn't  originally  anticipate. 

So  the  sum  of  all  of  those  Is  a  reduction 
of  something  over  $3CO,000  In  savings  from 
the  original  budget.  The  largest  item,  how- 
ever, in  reduction  is  the  next  item  listed  on 
the  first  sheet  there,  called  "Decrea.se  Due 
to  Reduction  in  Proposed  Staff,"  from  170  to 
115.  This  means  that  we  are  reducing  the  task 
forces.  Both  the  King  task  force  and  the 
Kennedy  task  force  will  now  consist,  under 
this  budget,  of  27  people — 1  deputy  chief 
counsel,  10  staff  counsel  and  16  staff  inves- 
tigators. 

We  discussed  this  Item  with  Mr.  Sprague, 
with  Mr.  Tanenbaum,  the  deputy  counsel 
for  the  Kennedy  assassination,  and  with  Mr. 
Lehner,  the  deputy  counsel  for  the  King 
investigation,  because  we  were  concerned 
with  whether  this  was  too  drastic  a  cutback, 
whether  it  would  affect  the  efficiency  of  the 
Investigation.  And  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  investigation  can  be  carried  forward 
efficiently  with  this  staff. 

I  would  like  at  thi";  time  to  call  on  Mr. 
Sprague  or  Mr.  Tanenbaum  and  Mr.  Lehner 


for  any  comments  they  might  have  on  that 
item  there  of  the  salary  reduction. 

Mr.  Sprague.  Mr.  Preyer,  I  had  the  staff  go 
Into  great  detail  In  terms  of  the  kind  of  in- 
vestigative effort  that  would  be  needed  and 
keeping  in  mind  the  need  to  reduce  at  least 
as  much  as  would  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Lehner  and  Mr.  Tanenbaum  both  went 
over  the  projected  areas  of  the  Investigation 
with  as  much  care  and  detail  as  they  could 
on  the  basis  of  the  experience  they  have — 
to  some  extent;  at  least  they  have  some  even 
though  It  Is  limited — In  the  work  effort  that 
has  been  done  up  to  this  point.  They  made 
the  recommendation  to  me  for  the  size  of 
staff  that  Is  In  that  contemplated  budget. 
I  have  questions  with  regard  to  how  fine 
we  can  cut  that.  I  am  willing  to  cut  that; 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  their  recom- 
mendation to  me  because  they  feel  that, 
with  that  amount  of  manpower,  they  can 
get  the  Job  done.  I  have  that  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  them  that,  although  it  is  less  than 
what  I  would  have  proposed,  I  am  willing  to 
go  ahead  on  the  basis  of  those  figures  and,  at 
the  moment  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot. 
Mr.  Preyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sprague. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  largest  Itenj  In  the 
reduction. 

There  is  one  final  Item,  which  Is  the  de- 
crea.se  due  to  less  than  the  full  12-month 
operation  in  1977.  That  is  a  $600,000  Item.  In 
other  words,  this  budget  anticipates  we  will 
have  115  people  working  (or  the  committee. 
We  have  73  at  the  presenV^tipie,  so  we  have 
gone  three  months  of  the  year  with  73  and 
it  Ls  anticipated  that  we  will  not  reach  the 
full  115  number  until  July.  We  will  be  grad- 
ually building  up  to  that. 

Therefore,  this  $600,000  is  what  would  have 
been  necessary  if  we  had  had  the  116  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  end  of 
the  year;  but,  since  we  do  not  have  them, 
that  is  an  item  which  comes  out  of  the 
budget. 

So,  in  short,  with  these  adjustments  and 
savings,  we  reached  the  figure  of  the  pro- 
posed budget. 

I  might  point  out  that,  under  the  savings, 
under  the  new  information  which  we  have 
learned  since  the  original  budget  went  Into 
effect,  that  original  $61/2  million  budget 
would  now  be  under  $5  million.  So,  rather 
than  comparing  it  with  a  $6'/i  million  budget, 
actually  we  would  be  cqmparing  it  with  a 
budget  of  something  over  $4  million. 

So  I  think  that  puts  In  better  perspective 
the  extent  of  the  reduction  and  that  we 
aren't  crippling  the  Investigative  side  of 
things.  I  think  It  refiects  rather  that  the 
first  proposed  budget  was  Just  that,  a  pro- 
posed budget,  and  not  something  that  re- 
flected the  experience  which  we  have  had  in 
the  budget,  that  it  was  a  budget  subject 
to  being  worked  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  committee,  then, 
recommends  this  budget  of  $2,796,650  to  the 
committee. 

•  «  »  •  • 

Select  Committee  on  As&assinations 
Budget  summary — 1977 

I.  Salaries - $1,991,200 

II.  Travel 400,  000 

III.  Consultant  services 108,750 

rv.  Witnesses 45,000 

V.  Stationery  and  supplies 46,500 

VI.  Telephone  and  telegraph 95,600 

VII.  Equipment — purchase 10,600 

Vin.  Equipments— Lease 29,000 

DC.  Reproduction,   printing,   and 

graphics 18,000 

X.  Books  and  periodicals 2,000 

XI.  Miscellaneous ---  50,000 

Total - 2.  796,  650 

I.     SALARIES 

A.  (1)  Director,  $39,600. 

B.  (3)  Deputy  Chief  Counsels  at  $36,000, 
$108,000. 

C.  (2)  Special  Counsels  at  $34,000,  $68,000 
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D.  (20)     Staff    Counsels:     8    Grade    3    at 
$28,000-$34,000;  8  Grade  2  at  $20,000-$28,000; 
4  Grade  1  at  $12,000-$20,000;  $492,000. 

E.  (32)  Staff  Investigators:  2  Chiefs  at 
$30,000;  10  Grade  3  at  $24,000-$28,000;  10 
Grade  2  at  $18,000-$24,000;  10  Grade  1  at 
$12.000-$18,000;   $700,000. 

P.  (3)  Legal  Unit:  1  Grade  3  at  $28,000- 
$34,000;  2  Grade  2  at  $20,000-$28,000;  $69,000. 

0.  (23)  Document  Analysis  and  Research 
Unit:  1  Chief  of  Unit  at  $34,000;  2  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Unit  at  $24,000-$30,000;  4  Senior 
Researchers  at  $18,000-$24,000;  6  Staff  Re- 
searchers at  $10,000-$18,000;  8  Document 
Clerks  at  $8,000-$12,000;  1  Senior  Computer 
Analyst  at  $25,000;  1  Computer  Analyst  at 
$18,000;  $379,000. 

H.  (2)  Security  Unit:  $30,000  and  $16,000; 
$46,000. 

1.  (5)  Administrative/Budget  Unit;  1  Chief 
Administrator  at  $36,000;  1  Chief  Clerk  at 
$20,000;  1  Task  Force  Manager  at  $18,000; 
1  Public  Information  Officer  at  $34,000;  1 
Budget  Officer  at  $30,000;   $138,000. 

J.  (24)  Secretarial/Clerical:  24  at  $10,000- 
$16,000;   $338,900. 

Total,  $2,378,500. 

Note:  This  amount  represents  annual 
salaries  for  a  full  staff  of  115.  As  the  full  staff 
level  will  not  be  reached  until  later  In  the 
year,  salaries  should  be  budgeted  at  $1,991,- 
200. 

n.    TRAVEX, 

A.  Committee  Members  and  Staff:  The 
Committee's  projection  of  travel  expense  is 
substantially  higher  than  $400,000  but  this 
amount  Is  being  requested  until  a  higher 
amount  can  be  Justified,  $400,000. 

ni.    CONStTLTANT    SERVICES 

A.  Forensic    (i.e.,  medical,  ballistics). 

B.  Experts — fingerprinting,  handwriting, 
document  analysis,  criminalists  (I.e.,  fiber, 
hair,  clothing) ,  neutron  activation  analysts, 
voice  prints,  electronic,  photographic. 

C.  Translators — audio- visual,  etc.:  Fees, 
750  man-days  at  $100,  $75,000. 

Travel:  75  trips,  3  days  duration;  Trans- 
portation, 75  trips  at  $300,  $22,500;  Per  diem, 
76  trips  at  $150;  $11,250. 

Total,  $108,750. 

rv.    WITNESSES 

A.  Travel:  Transportation,  60  trips  at  $300, 
$18,000;  per  diem,  60  trips  at  $150,  $9,000. 

B.  Security:  60  days  at  $300,  $18,000. 
Total.  $45,000. 

v.    STATIONERY    AND    SUPPLIES 

A.  Startup  allowance,  115X300;  $34,500. 

B.  Resupply,  $12,000. 
Total,  $46,500. 

VI.    TELEPHONE    AND    TELEGRAPH 

Long  distance,  225  days  x  $425;  $95,600. 

Note:  Long  distance  charges  have  been  es- 
timated at  170  calls  per  day  at  an  average 
cost  of  $2.50  per  call. 

VII.     EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 

A.  Tape  recorders:  2  at  $300,- $600. 

B.  Security  devices  for  staff  offices:  $10,000. 
Total,  $10,600. 

VIII.    EQUIPMENT LEASE 

A.  Xerox,  2  at  $12,000;  $24,000. 

B.  IBM  Memory  Typewriter,  2  at  $2,500; 
$5,000. 

Total,  $29,000. 

IX.    REPRODUCTIONS,    PRINTING    AND    GRAPHICS 

This  allowance  Is  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  films,  enlargements,  special  printing, 
art  work,  graphics,  etc.,  $18,000. 

X.  BOOKS/PERIODICALS 

This  amount  Is  needed  for  books,  litera- 
ture, periodicals,  newspapers,  etc.,  $2,000. 

XI.    MISCELLANEOUS 

Contingency  Allowance.  This  amount  is  to 
allow  for  underestimating  In  the  various 
expense  categories  and  to  provide  for  unan- 
ticipated expenses,  $50,000. 


Reconciliation  o/  original  and  proposed 
budgets 

Original - $6,631,050 

Savings : 

Travel    '297,400 

Consultants -46,250 

Witnesses   -.  =33,900 

Stationery  and  supplies «  32,  000 

Telephone   and   telegraph "245,000 

Equipment,   purchase •23,750 

Equipment,  lease "112,000 

Reproductions,    etc «7,  000 

Books  and  periodicals "  3,  000 

Total  savings 800,300 

Adjusted  original  budget 5,730,750 

Decrease  In  salaries  of  $1,257,100 
and  other  expenses  of  $1,077,- 
000  due  to  reduction  in  pro- 
posed staff  from  170  to  115 2,  334, 100 

Subtotal    3.396.650 

Decrease  in  salaries  of  $387,300 
and  other  expenses  of  $212,700 
due  to  less  than  full  12-month 
operation   in    1977 600,000 

Proposed  budget 2.796,650 

'Travel  was  reduced  $297,400  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  domestic  trips  by  $100  and  for- 
eign trips  by  $300.  These  reductions  were 
made  possible  by  better  travel  pattern  In- 
formation and  the  adoption  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  paying  half-day  per  diem  where 
appropriate. 

-Consultant  services  (I.e.,  medical,  bal- 
listics, fingerprinting,  handwriting  and  fo- 
rensic experts)  were  reduced  to  $46,250  by 
reducing  the  estimated  use  by  26%  and  the 
cost  of  trips  by  $100. 

'  Witnesses'  expenses  were  reduced  $33,900 
by  reducing  estimated  use  by  25%,  the  cost 
of  trips  by  $100.  and  the  cost  of  witnesses' 
security  by  50  % . 

*  Stationery  and  supplies  were  reduced  $32,- 
000  based  on  our  prior  experience. 

"  Telephone  and  telegraph  were  reduced 
$245,000.  Local  service  at  $50,000  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. Long-distance  telephone  calls  were  re- 
duced $195,000.  Current  experience  shows  an 
average  cost  of  $2.50  per  call  compared  with 
$5  in  original  budget. 

"Equipment — purchase  has  been  reduced 
by  $23,750.  Of  this  amount,  $5,750  was  pur- 
chased in  December.  1976,  against  94th  Con- 
gress funds  and  $18,000  for  polygraphs,  stress 
evaluators  and  mini-recorders,  were  elim- 
inated from  the  budget. 

"  Equipment — lease  has  been  reduced  by 
$112,000.  Computer  services  expenses  of  $100,- 
000  are  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  one  Xerox  copier 
at  $12,000  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
budget. 

'Reproductions,  Printing  and  Graphics 
were  reduced  by  $7,000  based  on  better 
budget  information. 

"  Books  and  Periodicals  were  reduced  $3,000 
due  to  purchases  in  December,  1976,  against 
94th  Congress  funds. 


TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE  BLOODSHED 
IN  CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
have  seen  much  commentary  in  the  press 
about  the  deteriorating  situation  in  the 
African  nation  of  Zaire.  I  have  watched 
with  interest  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
request  additional  assistance  for  the  be- 
leaguered nation  of  Zaire  from  the  House 


International  Relations  Committee.  His 
testimony  and  the  comments  of  com- 
mittee members  remind  me  of  something 
many  of  us  seem  to  have  long  forgotten. 

It  was  not  quite  2  years  ago  that  a  dif- 
ferent Secretary  of  State  went  before  the 
same  committee  to  request  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  faltering  Government  of 
Cambodia.  Each  of  us  knows  the  rest  of 
the  story — assistance  was  denied,  the 
shaky  Cambodian  Government  fell,  and 
the  new  Khmer  Rouge  government  took 
power. 

Because  of  our  support  of  the  falling 
Lon  Nol  government,  the  United  States 
today  has  absolutely  no  influence  with 
the  new  Cambodian  Government.  Indeed, 
Cambodia  was  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  itinerary  of  President  Carter's  rep- 
resentatives sent  to  Southeast  Asia  to  re- 
search the  whereabouts  of  American 
POW's.  This  situation,  of  course,  illus- 
trates that  we  must  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  assisting  shaky  foreign  regimes, 
both  now  and  in  the  future. 

But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  Cam- 
bodian fiasco  still  remains.  This  most 
demoralizing  facet  concerns  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Cambodian  population  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge  government  since  they 
took  power.  We  hear  almost  daily  of 
unimaginable  atrocities  committed  by 
this  government  against  its  subjects. 
Many  estimates,  in  fact,  place  as  high 
as  1,000,000  the  number  of  deaths  con- 
nected with  the  brutal  and  savage  acts 
of  this  government.  These  reports  make 
the  inhumane  actions  in  Chile,  Uganda, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  look  pale  by  ccan- 
parison. 

With  the  refreshing  emphasis  on  hu- 
man rights  being  advanced  by  the  Carter 
administration,  I  feel  strongly  that  now 
is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  be- 
come active  diplomatically  in  trying  to 
alleviate  these  merciless  acts  being  com- 
mitted by  the  Cambodian  Government. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  act  immediately  and  to 
explore  any  available  means  by  which 
the  United  States  can  help  to  abate  this 
terrible  situation.  I  am  also  requesting 
that  Chairman  Zablocki  of  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  open 
a  full-scale  investigation  of  these  atroci- 
ties and  that  the  committee  subsequently 
develop  a  plan  by  which  the  United 
States  can  aid  in  bringing  world  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Khmer  Rouge  government. 

Given  our  long  overdue  national  com- 
mitment to  the  maintenance  of  human 
rights  around  the  world,  in  all  good  con- 
science we  cannot  afford  to  stand  by  idly 
and  watch  as  thousands  more  are 
slaughtered  in  violation  of  the  most  basic 
human  right  of  all— the  right  to  live. 


MILK  PRICES 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  American  consumer  is  being 
squeezed  by  increasingly  higher  prices, 
I  am  shocked  that  Agriculture  Secretary 
Bob  Bergland  authorized  an  increase  in 
milk  price  supports  that  could  add  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  the  costs  of  tax- 
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payers  and  consumers  of 
The   administration's   actloi 
by  9  percent,  effective  April 
supports  for  manufacturing 
which  is  used  for  butter, 
nonfat  dry  milk.  This  action 
ceeded  the  wishes  of  the 
Producers     Federation 
mended  only  a  5-percent 

I  deplore  this  exorbitant 
supports  which  may  cause 
prices  to  jump  6  to  8  cents 
In  addition,  the  price  of  butlc 
increased  by  10  cents  a  pouni  1 
sumers  may  be  faced  with  a 
pound    increase    in    such 
cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

The  American  taxpayer  w 
creased  burdens   in  the  cos; 
tional  price  supports  while 
consumer  has  been  forced  to 
prices  for  milk  products.  Th( 
takes  the  burden  in  two 
taxes  and  higher  prices.  Sincje 
average  national  retail  price 
increased  from  approxima . 
cents  per  half  gallon— a  46 
crease. 

In  our  concern  over  the 
our  dairy  industry,  we  must 
the  taxpayers  and  consumen 
mately  shoulder  the  burden 
of  higher  prices. 
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THE  CAREER 

ACT  OP  1977 


EDUCA'  ION 


for  5 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  ^_ 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bloxtin)  is  recognized 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  . 
day  of  this  week,  the  House 
and  Labor  Committee  approijed 
animous  vote  H.R.  7,  the 
tion  Act  of  1977. 

This  is  legislation  which 
Chairman  Carl  Perkins  and 
sored  and  introduced  earlier 
it  is  almost  identical  to  the 
cation  Act  of  1976  which  I 
last  year. 

The  legislation  is  specificall; 
as  its  introduction  states 


To    assist    States    and    local 
agencies  In  making  education  as 
for  work;  and  as  a  means  of 
values  to  other  life  roles  and 
as  family  life) ,  a  major  goal  of  al 
and  all  who  learn. 


progi  ams 


The  bill  is  designed  to  achieve 
goal  "by  increasing  the  emp|] 
place    in     elementary    and 
schools  on  career  awareness.  _, 
decisionmaking,  and  planning 

The  bill  provides  planning 
nical  assistance  and  limited 
to  State  and  local  school  disti-lcts 
choose,    volimtarily    on    their 
develop  career  education 
eral   financial    sissistance. 
million  in  the  first  year.  $100 
the  second  year,  $75  million  ir 
year.  $50  million  in  the  fourth 
$25  mUlion  in  the  fifth  year, 
totally  phased  out  after  5  year ; 

I  believe  this  is  a 
proach  to  a  serious  and  obvio^is 
today's  society. 

Even  with  the  progress  tha 
made  over  the  past  decade  an< 
education,    and 
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very  real  and  very  substantial  success 
of  our  vocational  education  programs  at 
the  secondary  and  postsecondary  level, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  providing  young  people  with  the 
type  of  education  and  with  the  educa- 
tional options  which  they  need  to  func- 
tion as  meaningful,  productive,  and  rea- 
sonably contented  members  of  adult 
society. 

Perhaps  now,  more  than  ever  before. 
In  a  highly  technical,  postindustrial 
society,  far  too  many  young  people  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  educational  proc- 
ess in  recent  years.  These  are  young 
people  who  were  never  given  meaningful 
exposure  to  the  world  of  work,  who  were 
not  adequately  apprised  of  the  apti- 
tudes, skills,  talents,  and  training  which 
they  need  to  find  meaningful,  productive 
jobs.  These  are  young  people  who  are, 
literally,  dumped  into  the  adult  world 
unaware  of  what  they  want  to  do  and 
unaware  of  what,  in  fact,  they  are 
equipped  to  do.  As  a  result,  they  become 
both  frustrated  and  angry.  In  far  too 
many  cases,  they  end  up  as  unemploy- 
ment statistics — or  worse  yet,  as  crirne 
statistics. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  for  Ca- 
reer Education,  in  a  report  issued  in  No- 
vember of  1975,  spotlighted  the  problem 
and  the  reasons  for  it.  Too  many  Ameri- 
can students,  the  advisory  council  said, 
leave  the  educational  system  "deficient 
in  the  basic  academic  skills  required  for 
acceptability  in  today's  rapidly  changing 
society:" 

Too  many  students  fail  to  see  meaningful 
relationships  between  what  they  are  being 
asked  to  learn  In  school  and  what  they  will 
do  when  they  leave  the  educational  system. 
Too  many  persons  leave  our  educational  sys- 
tem unequipped  with  the  vocational  tools, 
the  self-understanding  and  career  decision- 
making skills,  or  the  work  attitudes  that  are 
essential  for  making  a  successful  transition 
from  school  to  work. 

The  council's  study  found  that  Ameri- 
can elementary  and  secondary  education 
today  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  minor- 
ity of  students  who  will  someday  attend 
college.  But  it  fails,  the  report  said : 

To  place  equal  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  that  vast  majority  of 
students  who  will  never  be  college  graduates. 

It  concluded  that — 

American  education  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rapidity  of  change  In  the  post-Industrial 
occupational  society. 

Some  people  have  had  objections  to  the 
council's  report.  It  is  strong  language  and 
it  probably  ruffles  some  feathers.  But  if 
we  are  really  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  council's  basic  conclu- 
sions. Even  a  cursory  examination  of  our 
society  today  reveals  the  obvious  results 
of  an  educational  process  which  does  not 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  society  at  large. 

It  is  apparent  to  those  who  examine 
the  employment  problems  of  recent  high 
school  graduates  that  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  the  qualifications  for  work 
which  those  yoimg  people  have  and  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  jobs  which 
are  available. 

There  are  an  unusually  high  number 
of  younger  workers  who  are  either  over- 
educated — and  consequently  bored  by 
their  jobs,  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to 


find  jobs,  or  an  unusually  high  number  of 
workers  who  are  undereducated — and 
consequently  frustrated  by  their  jobs,  or 
their  Inability  to  find  jobs  they  are  quali- 
fied to  perform.  These  young  people  do 
not  lack  skills  or  talent,  but  in  too  many 
cases  they  have  been  trained  in  areas 
where  there  are  already  more  than 
enough  qualified  workers,  or  areas  in 
which  their  skills  are  quickly  becoming 
obsolete. 

Consequently,  it  Is  no  surprise  that 
some  3.4  million  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  24  who  are  unemployed — 
that  figure  represents  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  total  unemployed.  It  represents 
an  unemployment  rate  for  young  people 
of  14.7  percent,  almost  three  times  the 
national  jobless  rate  for  older  workers. 

As  one  high  Government  official  noted 
recently,  in  commenting  on  those  sta- 
tistics : 

The  cost  In  terms  of  street  crime  and  drug 
addiction  and  welfare  payments  and  the 
sheer  under-utlllzatlon  of  a  national  re- 
source, Is  Incalculable. 

It  is  a  high  price  to  pay,  not  only  in 
terms  of  crime  and  drug  addiction  and 
welfare  costs,  but  in  terms  of  general 
social  alienation,  family  problems,  and 
political  apathy  as  well. 

The  director  of  the  career  education 
project  at  Rhode  Island  College,  Dr.  Ron- 
ald Esposito,  put  his  finger  on  at  least 
part  of  the  problem  when  he  testified 
before  our  House  Subcommittee  on  Vo- 
cational Education  earlier  this  year.  The 
young  people  he  talks  to,  Mr.  Esposito 
said: 

Rarely  can  list  more  than  100  different 
career  titles  or  have  any  concrete  knowledge 
of  either  the  cognitive  or  affective  require- 
ments of  their  tentative  Job  choices.  This, 
to  me.  is  frightening.  With  over  30,000  Job 
titles  to  choose  from,  how  can  these  young 
people  make  valid  choices  If  they  only  have 
superficial  knowledge  of  100  of  these  titles? 

Therein  lies  the  problem  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  meaningful,  comprehensive, 
integrated  career  education  programs 
are  the  most  effective  way  of  addressing 
that  problem. 

Career  education  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  vocational  education  and  it  is  not 
designed  to  replace  vocational  education. 

Gene  Bottoms,  the  president  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  recog- 
nized that  fact  in  his  testimony  before 
our  House  committee  on  March  1. 

A  meaningful  career  education  pro- 
gram, starting  early  in  the  elementary 
grades,  can  give  students  a  more  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  workaday  world.  It 
can  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the  wide 
variety  of  occupations  and  careers  avail- 
able to  them  in  our  society  and  it  can 
give  them  a  better  assessment  of  the 
skills,  talents,  and  training  they  need  to 
fill  those  jobs. 

In  the  later  secondary  grades  career 
education  can  give  students  actual  on- 
the-job  experience;  it  can  help  them 
make  more  deliberate  and  final  deci- 
sions— career  decisions  which  are  not  an 
exercise  in  futility  or  a  shortcut  to  frus- 
tration and  unemployment. 

I  envision  career  education  as  an  inte- 
grated and  comprehensive  approach  to 
education  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels,  an  approach  which  utilizes 
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traditional  academic  learning  and  more 
contemporary  vocational  education 
training.  It  must  be  an  approach  which 
fuses  the  formal  classroom,  the  "shop," 
and  the  community  at  large  in  a  common 
educational  experience  which  prepares 
young  people  for  the  realities  of  the 
workaday  world  in  which  ever>'one 
must  live. 

I  envision  career  education  as  an  ap- 
proach which  relies  heavily  on  the  input 
of  local  community  leaders,  business- 
men, labor,  and  parents,  as  well  as  edu- 
cators, does  not  restrict  students'  free- 
dom to  make  career  decisions,  but  ac- 
tually expands  the  meaningful  career 
options  which  they  are  free  to  choose. 

Tlie  legislation  which  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  passed 
just  this  week — the  Career  Education 
Act  of  1977 — embodies  that  approach.  It 
does  not  mandate  career  education  pro- 
grams; it  merely  provides  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts which  choose  to  develop  such  pro- 
grams, the  financial  assistance  for  such 
programs  will  be  deliberately  phased  out 
over  a  5-year  period. 

The  bill  requires  local  advisory  panels 
and  State  advisory  panels  to  insure 
meaningful  input  from  the  entire  com- 
munity. And,  in  amendments  which  I  in- 
troduced on  Tuesday,  and  which  the 
committee  accepted,  it  tries  to  insure 
that  career  education  will  not  be  only 
one  more  "^dd-on"  program  coexisting 
outside  or  alongside  traditional  class- 
room programs  or  a  poor  relation  of  ex- 
isting vocational  education  programs. 

I  think  that  is  critically  important. 
Career  education  will  not  work  imless  it 
becomes  an  integrated  part  of  the  pres- 
ent elementary-secondary  curriculum. 
It  will  not  work  unless  we  view  the  pur- 
pose and  the  goal  of  present  elemen- 
tary-secondary programs  in  terms  of 
career  awareness,  career  preparation, 
and  career  experience  in  addition  to 
character  development,  basic  academic 
discipline,  and  simple  common  knowl- 
edge, which  have  always  been  the  pur- 
pose of  education  at  any  level. 

Finally,  career  education  will  not 
work  if  teachers  and  administrators,  lo- 
cal school  boards,  business,  labor,  and 
civic  officials  do  not  help  make  it  work. 
Individuals  at  the  local  level,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  educational  system 
have  a  wealth  of  background,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  which  can  be  very 
valuable  in  the  planning  process  for 
career  education  programs  at  the  local 
level.  That  knowledge  and  experience  will 
be  essential  in  the  implementation  of 
successful  career  education  programs. 
Once  we  enact  this  legislation.  I  hope 
these  individuals  will  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  responsibility  to  assiune 
a  leadership  role  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Members  of  Congress — even  ex- 
school  teachers — are  not  the  best  people 
to  be  designing  education  programs,  and 
Federal  bureaucrats  are  the  last  people 
we  want  telling  local  communities  how 
to  prepare  students  for  meaningful 
careers. 

I  believe  the  concept  of  career  educa- 
tion is  good;  it  addresses  some  very  seri- 
ous problems  in  our  economy.  But  it  will 
fail  unless  people  at  the  local  level  ac- 
cept its  challenge. 


If  there  are  no  objections,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  include  a  section-by-sec- 
tion summary  of  H.R.  7  in  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. This  is  legislation  which  I  believe 
deserves  our  close  and  prompt  attention. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  studying  the  merits  of  H.R.  7,  will 
join  Chairman  Perkins  and  me  in  our 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  section-by-section 
summary  of  H.R.  7.  the  Career  Education 
Act  of  1977,  follows: 

Summary  of  H.R.  7  as  Reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee ON  Elementary.  Secondarv, 
AND  Vocational  Education 

Section  1.  The  title  of  the  Act  Is  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Career  Education  Act 
of  197?! 

Section  2.  This  section  contains  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  of  the  Act  which  is  to  assist 
States  and  local  school  districts  in  making 
education  for  work,  and  as  a  means  of  relat- 
ing work  values  to  other  life  roles,  a  major 
goal  of  the  schools.  The  schools  are  also  en- 
couraged to  promote  equal  opportunity  by 
eliminating  bias  and  stereotyping  on  the 
bases  of  sex,  race,  and  physical  handicap. 

Section  3.  This  section  authorizes  the  ca- 
reer education  program  for  five  fiscal  years  at 
the  following  levels:  $25  million  for  the  first 
year;  $100  million  for  the  second  year;  $75 
mUlion  for  the  third  year:  $50  million  for  ihe 
fouBth  year;  and  S25  million  for  the  fifth 
year.  This  section  also  requires  that  appro- 
priations under  the  Act  be  provided  In  the 
year  preceding  that  In  which  they  are  to  be 
spent  and  makes  funds  provided  under  the 
career  education  demonstration  program 
contained  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  available  for  postsecondary  institutions 
when  appropriations  are  provided  to  carry 
out  this  Act  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Section  4.  This  section  distributes  the  ap- 
propriations under  the  Act  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  each  State's  population  with 
a  minimum  grant  of  $100,000  for  each  State. 
Three  percent  of  the  funds  are  set  aside  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  outlying  areas. 

Section  5.  This  section  contains  the  re- 
quirements which  States  have  to  meet  in 
order  to  receive  funding  under  the  Act  for 
the  first  year.  These  requirements  include 
provisions  making  the  State  educational 
agency  the  administering  agency,  requiring 
the  State  legislature  and  the  Governor  to  be 
notified  of  the  State's  application,  requiring 
that  the  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
be  coordinated  by  a  person  (designated  as  a 
State  coordinator  f.^r  career  education)  who 
has  prior  experience  in  the  field  of  career 
education,  requiring  a  maintenance  of  State 
and  local  effort  for  career  education,  requir- 
ing the  employment  of  necessary  staff  in- 
cluding one  professional  trained  in  guidance 
and  counseling  and  person (s)  experienced  In 
problems  of  discrimination  and  stereotyping 
in  career  education  due  to  sex.  race,  and 
physical  handicap,  and  requiring  that  15 To 
of  the  funds  be  used  for  guidance  and  coun- 
seling activities. 

Section  6.  This  section  requires  each  State 
desiring  funds  to  submit  a  State  plan  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  during  the  first 
year  in  which  they  are  receiving  funds.  This 
plan  must  set  out  the  objectives  the  State 
will  seek  to  achieve  during  a  five-year  period 
with  all  the  resources  available  to  it  and 
describe  how  the  funds  available  under  this 
Act  will  be  used  to  achieve  those  objectives. 
This  plan  must  also  set  forth  procedures  the 
State  will  follow  to  assure  equal  access  of  all 
students,  including  boys,  girls,  and  persons 
with  physical  handicaps,  to  career  education. 

Section  7.  This  section  sets  out  the  author- 
ized uses  of  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act.  These  uses  Include  employing  necessary 


State  staff,  providing  State  level  programs 
and  making  grants  to  local  school  districts 
fcr  comprehensive  programs  of  career  educa- 
tion encompassing  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
Private  school  children  and  their  teachers 
must  be  involved  in  these  activities  on  an 
equitable  basl.?.  Organizations  representing 
women,  minorities,  and  persons  with  physi- 
cal handicaps  are  to  be  Involved  in  collabora- 
tive arrangements  fcr  career  education  at 
both  the  State  and  local  level. 

Section  8.  This  section  deals  with  the  re- 
quirements concerning  payments  under  the 
Act.  These  requirements  Include  provisions 
limiting  States  to  no  more  than  5^  of  the 
funds  under  the  Act  for  administrative  pur- 
poses and  to  no  more  than  lOSc  of  the  funds 
for  State  level  programs.  The  remainder  of 
the  funds  must  be  distributed  to  local  school 
districts.  States  are  also  required  to  match 
these  administrative  and  program  funds  by 
Increasing  percentages  over  the  five  years 
of  the  State  plan. 

Section  9.  This  section  designates  the  Of- 
fice of  Career  Education  as  the  administer- 
ing agency  within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  program  provided  for  In  the 
Act.  This  office  Is  charged  with  asserting  a 
national  leadership  role  In  career  education 
as  well  as  with  administering  the  Act.  The 
existing  National  Advisory  Council  on  Career 
Education  Is  given  the  same  duties  as  re- 
gards the  program  under  this  Act  as  it  has 
for  the  career  education  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  However,  the  membership  of 
the  Council  is  broadened  to  Include  business 
and  labor  representatives  and  members  of 
minority  groups  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  Job  discrimination,  women  knowledgeable 
with  respect  to  sex  discrimination,  and  per- 
sons knowledgeable  with  respect  to  discrim- 
ination due  to  physical  handicap.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  is  to  continue 
its  complimentary  work  In  career  education. 

Section  10.  This  section  deals  with  the 
reports  which  must  be  made  under  the  Act. 
The  States  must  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
an  annual  report  showing  the  uses  of  their 
Federal  funds  and  evaluating  the  programs 
funded  under  the  Act;  and  the  Commissioner 
must  send  back  to  the  States  an  analysis 
of  this  report  and  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. The  National  Advisory  Council 
must  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs, 
and  the  Commissioner  must  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  by  September  30th  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  program  analyzing  the 
programs  assisted  under  the  Act. 

Section  11.  This  section  defines  the  terms 
used  in  the  Act,  including  "career  educa- 
tion" and  "work". 


LET  US  NOT  FORGET  THE  HEALTH 
NEEDS  OP  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  and  I  are  reintroducing 
H.R.  453,  the  Koch-Pepper  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1977.  There 
are  now  69  House  cosporisors  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation.  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend supplemental  medical  insurance 
benefits  to  cover  home  health  services. 
Home  health  care  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  cost-effective  alternative  to  institu- 
tional care;  in  addition,  a  home  health 
care  program  would  allow  our  elderly 
citizens  who  require  health  care  the 
choice  of  remaining  In  their  own  homes 
and  communities  if  they  so  desire.  I  am 
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appending  a  Ust  of  the  cospo48or8  of  H  Jl. 
453  to  this  statement. 

In  addition,  we  are  relntroklucing 
452,  the  Koch-Pepper  Imp^vement 
Nursing   Home   Regulatory 
Act  of  1977.  which  now  has  6( 
This  bill  seeks  to  increase 
ability  of  nursing  home  administration 
and  to  provide  for  effective 
of  the  progress  of  long-term 
xmder  both  the  medicare 
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Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
been  focusing  on  efforts  to 
administration  of  our  healt:  i 
grams   under   medicare   an< 
This  current  assessment  Is 
and  long  overdue.  At  the  saiie 
Congress  must  continue  in 
develop  new  approaches  in 
qiiality  and  accessibility  of 
In  the  United  States.  The  t 
have  reintroduced  today  are 
provide  better  and  mere  effective 
care  for  our  senior  citizens. 
to  tighten  the  controls  on 
Investment  In  the  medicare 
programs,  and  also  to  expand 
and    efficiently    the 
those  health  services 

The  list  of  cosponsors  follAws 
List  or  Cosponsors  of  H.R.  4« ,  Koch-Pip- 

PEB   Rome    Health    Care    Ac  '    of    1977 

Hon.  Oletin  M.  Anderson,  Calll  srnla. 

Hon.  Herman  BadlUo,  New  Yo^ 

Hon.  Max  Baucus,  Montana. 

Hon.  Edward  Beard,  Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  Mario  Blaggl,  New  York. 

Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Nfew  York. 

Hon.  Michael  T.  Blouln,  Iowa. 

Hon.  David  E.  Bonlor,  Mlchlga:  i. 

Hon.  WilUam  M.  Brodhead,  Michigan. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney.  Ohio. 

Hon.  William  Clay,  Missouri. 

Hon.  Cardlss  Collins,  Illinois. 

Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr., 

Hon.  Ron»ld  V.  Dellums,  Callfdrnla. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Mlchlga  i. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey,  New  Tork. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Drlnan, 

Hon.  John  J.  Duncan,  Tenness  te. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Edgar,  Pennsyl  iranla. 

Hon.  Don  Edwards,  California. 

Hon.  Joshua  Ellberg, 

Hon.  Dante  B.  Pascell,  Florida, 

Hon.  HaqaUton  Fish,  New  York 

Hon.  James  J.  Plorlo,  New .         , 

Hon.  William  D.  Ford,  Mlchlgaji. 

Hon.  Benjamin  A.  GUman,  Ne\»  York. 

Hon.  Tom  Harkln,  Iowa. 

Hon.  Michael  Harrington,  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Ca!  Ifornia. 

Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  New  York. 

Hon.  James  J.  Howard,  New  Jei  sey. 

Hon.  WUllam  Hughes,  New  Jer|ey. 

Hon.  Henry  Hyde,  Illinois. 

Hon.  Martha  Keys,  Kansas. 

Hon.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  Peniisylvania. 

Hon.  William  Lehman,  Florida 

Hon.  Norman  F.  Lent,  New  Yor  c 

Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long,  Marylai  id. 

Hon.  Matthew  F.  McHugh,  New  York. 

Hon.  Helen  S.  Meyner,  New  Jers  sy 

Hon.  Barbara  A.  Mlkulskl,  Marj  land 

Hon.  Nprman  Y.  Mlneta,  Califo  nla. 

Hon.  Joe  Moakley,  Massachusel  ts. 

Hon.  Austin  J.  Murphy,  Pennsy  vanla. 

Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal,  North  Ca  -oUna. 

Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  NU,  Pennsyli  anla 

Hon.  Richard  Nolan,  Minnesota  . 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Patten.  New  J  ersey. 

Hon.  Nick  Joe  Rahall,  West  Viri  inla. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangell,  New  Y  >rk. 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Richmond,  f  ew  York. 

Hon.  Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo.  New  rersey. 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  New  Jers  ey 

Hon.  Pred  B.  Rconey,  Pennsylvi  Jila. 
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Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  New  York. 

Edward  R.  Roybal,  California. 

Marty  Russo,  Illinois. 

tico  J.  Ryan,  California. 

Femand  J.  St  Germain,  Rhode  Is- 

James  H.  Scheuer,  New  York. 
Louis  Stokes,  Ohio. 
Richard  A.  Tonry,  Louisiana. 
Paul  E.  Tsonc;as,  Massachusetts. 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Arizona. 
Henry  A.  Wawnan,  California. 
Theodore  S.  Weiss,  New  York. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  California. 
Qva  Yatron,  Pennsylvania. 
C.  W.  Young,  Florida. 
Leo  C.  Zeferettl,  New  York. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  U.S.  GRAIN 
STANDARDS  ACT 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today,  cosponsored  by 
17  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  "to 
amend  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act 
with  respect  to  recordkeeping  require- 
ments and  supervision  fees,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  committee  to  provide 
advice  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Service;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1051,  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  March  18,  1977.  It  is  similar  to 
a  bill  I  introduced  earlier  In  this  session, 
H.R.  3369;  however,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  not  yet  held  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

The  short  explanation  which  follows, 
taken  from  Senate  Report  No.  95-60,  ac- 
companying. S.  1051,  provides  a  brief 
overview  of  the  Senate  bill : 

The  bill  being  reported  by  the  Committee  Is 
designed  to  facilitate  and  Improve  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  amendments  made  In  1976 
to  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  by 
Public  Law  94-582.  Under  the  bill— 

(1)  A  committee  would  be  established  to 
advise  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  1976  Act.  The  advisory  commit- 
tee— which  would  be  composed  of  twelve 
members,  representing  farmers,  consumers, 
and  all  segments  of  the  grain  industry — 
would  terminate  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

(2)  The  requirement  that  grain  merchan- 
disers and  elevator  operators  using  grain  in- 
spection or  weighing  services  under  the 
United  State  Grain  Standards  Act  maintain 
certain  itemized  types  of  records  of  their 
operations  for  a  five-year  period  would  be 
eliminated.  Instead,  they  would  be  required 
to  keep  only  such  records  and  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  prescribes  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  and  enforcing  the 
Act. 

(3)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  the  authority 
for  the  charging  of  fees  for  the  Federal  su- 
pervision of  grain  Inspection  and  weighing 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  would  be  repealed.  This  activity  would  be 
funded  by  appropriations. 

(4)  Several  technical  amendments  would 
be  made  to  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  and  the  1976  Act. 

(5)  Effective  May  1,  1977,  the  subclassing 
of  hard  red  winter  wheat  iinder  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 


I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Senate  coimnittee  with  respect  to  Items 
numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

As  to  Item  numbered  4,  the  so-called 
technical  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  as  amended  in  1976,  I 
believe  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  technical 
amendments  are  not  in  fact  amendments 
of  substance  which  should  be  subject  to 
some  further  examination  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  am  specif- 
ically concerned  with  some  of  the  amend- 
ments of  section  4  which  relate  to  "of- 
ficial weighing"  and  "supervision  and 
weighing." 

I  am  also  generally  in  favor  of  the 
language  in  the  bill — section  6 — relating 
to  the  subclassing  of  hard  red  winter 
wheat.  I  approve  of  the  concept  of  re- 
placing the  dark  hard  vitreous — DHV — 
grading  inspection  process  with  a  stand- 
ard whereby  purchases  are  based  on 
protein  content  determined  by  labora- 
tory analysis  rather  than  the  subjective 
color  judgments  of  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Service  inspectors. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  following 
information  obtained  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  reflects 
that  the  Federal  funding  support — 
through  appropriations — provided  for  In 
this  bill  is  consistent  with  the  relation- 
ship between  fees  and  appropriation 
funding  provided  other  commodity  or 
products  inspected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

FUNDING  FOR  INSPECTION  AND   GRADING  BY  USDA  OF 
COMMODITIES  OTHER  THAN  GRAIN 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Cofflmodity 


From  From 

UMf  appropri- 

ftts  ations 


Cotton  _.._ 0.2  8.0 

Tobacco  . , 8  5.0 

Livastock    . 16.3  240.0 

Fruits  and  vagatablas 15.6  .6 

Poultry    9.0  .03 

Eggs   „ 2  5.5 

Dairy    3.0  Nona 


Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  of  tne  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  the  principal  provisions  of  which 
are  needed  to  make  some  badly  needed 
corrections  to  the  Grain  Standards  Act 
of  1976 — some  provisions  of  which  it  now 
appears  were  improvidently  included  in 
that  bill.  In  addition,  6  months  of  oper- 
ation under  the  1976  act  by  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  and  those  who 
are  regulated  imder  that  act  dictate 
these  changes. 


BAKE  AND  TAKE  DAY 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion that  would,  by  proclamation,  maike 
the  fourth  Saturday  in  March,  National 
Bake  and  Take  Day.  I  regret  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  has  not  taken  place 
and  that  this  observance  this  coming 
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Saturday  is  not  "official"  by  Presidential 
proclamation. 

However,  this  Saturday,  Bake  and  Take 
Day  will  be  observed  in  various  ways  in 
at  least  18  States.  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
information. 

As  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of 
wheat  foods  in  our  lives,  and  to  person- 
ally deliver  fresh  bakery  products  to  the 
elderly,  ill  and  shut-in,  the  Kansas 
Wheathearts,  auxiliary  of  the  Kansas 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  have  initi- 
ated a  Bake  and  Take  Day.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1971,  the  event  has  grown  to 
national  proportions.  Some  18  States  now 
observe  this  day  by  gubernatorial  proc- 
lamation and  many  varied  activities. 

Over  the  centuries,  wheat  bread  has 
become  known  to  mankind  as  the  "staff 
of  life,"  because  of  man's  dependence 
upon  it.  The  reverence  in  which  men  held 
wheat  and  bread  over  the  ages  still  lives 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  in  the  wafers  of 
the  Eucharist.  In  the  Hebrew  faith,  the 
eating  of  unleavened  matzoth  during 
Passover  also  marks  the  significance  of 
bread  in  religion. 

So  many  foods  today  are  made  from  or 
contain  wheat  that  we  take  it  for  granted, 
an  accepted  and  often  unnoticed  part  of 
our  daily  meals.  One  bushel  of  wheat  will 
provide  about  70  loaves  of  whole  wheat 
bread  and  more  than  40  million  loaves  of 
bread  are  sold  in  the  United  States  each 
day  along  with  a  myriad  of  wheat  food 
products. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  wheat  and  flour, 
thereby  supplying  nutritious  food  to 
multitudes  around  the  globe.  Kansas  is 
easily  the  leading  producer  of  wheat  and 
plays  a  major  role  in  this  humanitarian 
endeavor. 

I  realize  many  such  events  or  pro- 
grams have  been  "proclaimed"  by  this 
body  in  the  past  and  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  feel  such  proclamations  of  no 
real  significance.  Let  me  say,  national 
proclamation  or  not,  this  particular  ob- 
servation is  most  worthwhile. 

The  citizens  involved  with  Bake  and 
Take  Day  state  it  will  work  on  a  national 
scale  because  we  have  the  agriculture 
abundance  and  because  this  type  of  pro- 
gram enables  volunteers  to  truly  dem- 
onstrate compassion  through  personal 
contact  with  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and 
with  little  or  no  redtape.  In  Kansas,  and 
in  many  other  States,  this  program  has 
rekindled  the  spirit  cf  voluntary  partic- 
ipation and  Christian  sharing  with  those 
who  are  less  fortunate. 

As  many  States  in  our  Nation  observe 
this  program  this  Saturday  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  fact  sheet  on  Bake  and  Take 
Day  published  by  the  Kansas  Wheat- 
hearts: 

PACT    SHEET 

Project. — To  promote  the  Fourth  Saturday 
of  March  as  Bake  and  Take  Day  in  Kansas 
and  throughout  the  nation. 

Purpose. — To  show  concern  and  thought- 
fulness  for  others  and  promote  wheat. 

Bake. — Bread,  cookies,  cake,  and  pies. 

How  to  participate. — As  an  individual  or 
through  a  club,  civic  organization,  church 
group,  and  4-H  Clubs. 

Suggestions. — A  short  personal  visit  when 
you  deliver  your  gift  will  mean  much  to  the 
recipient. 


If  you  would  like  to  go  to  a  nursing  or 
convalescent  home,  perhaps  a  club  or  simi- 
lar organization  could  take  part,  thereby 
providing  for  all  of  the  residents  of  the 
home.  A  phone  call  would  provide  you  with 
the  number  of  residents  and  also  let  the 
home  know  that  you  are  coming.  Special 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  diabetic  cook- 
ies without  sugar.  The  rest  homes  also  dis- 
courage coconut,  chocolate,  and  nuts. 

For  Meals-on-Wheels,  contact  the  chair- 
man and  make  arrangements  for  the  gift  to 
be  delivered  with  the  daily  meal. 

Don't  forget  the  Individuals  who  live  at 
home  and  would  appreciate  a  gift  and  a  visit 
from  you  on  Bake  and  Take  Day. 

WHY   NOT 

Is  there  someone  near  you? 
Someone  who's  all  alone? 
Why  don't  you  try  the  Wheatheart  plan 
And  call  them  on  the  phone? 

Just  tell  them  you'll  be  over 
And  bring  them  bread  or  cake. 
Then  give  to  them  a  cheery  smile 
And  you've  done  "Bake  and  Take." 

The  Wheatheart  Bake  and  Take  Day 
Was  planned  so  all  who  care 
Could  share  their  many  blessings 
With  the  less  fortunate  everywhere. 

Why  don't  you  join  the  Wheathearts? 
Bake  cookies,  pies  or  bread. 
Make  friends  or  neighbors  happy 
And  lots  of  sunshine  spread. 

God  gives  us  the  privilege 

Of   helping   others   along   the   way; 

So  why  not  Join  the  Wheathearts 

On  their  Bake  and  Take  Day. 

— Mrs.  Frieda  Worthincton,  Burrton,  Kans. 

If  you  participate  In  this  observance,  we 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  j'ou,  so  that 
your  group  and  state  will  be  recognized  as 
a  participant. 

If  you  desire  further  information,  please 
write:  Kansas  Wheathearts,  900  East  23rd 
Street,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  67501. 


MAJORITY  WHIP  JOHN  BRADEMAS 
REPORTS  ON  RECORD  OF  95TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
taneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, and  distinguLshed  majority  whip, 
John  Brademas,  today  made  an  out- 
standing report  on  the  record  of  the  95th 
Congress.  Speaking  to  the  National 
Democratic  Club,  John  summarized  all 
of  our  considerable  achievements  to 
date,  and  he  projected  our  course  for  the 
immediate  future.  I  commend  his  state- 
ment to  all  Members,  and  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record  so  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  read  it  In  full : 

Remarks  of  Congressman  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana,    House    Majority    Whip,    Before 
THE    National    Democratic    Club,    Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  March  24,  1977 
I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  here  today. 
It's  always  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  friends  at 
the  National  Democratic  Club.  That  Is  espe- 
cially   true    this   spring    when    the    national 
capital    is    blooming    with    cherry    blossoms, 
magnolias — and  Democrats. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what  a  tremen- 
dous dlflference  it  makes  to  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress to  have  a  friend  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  new  working 
partnership — which  Is  itself  blooming — is  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  past  eight  years  of 
Republican  negativism  In  the  White  House, 
when  Congress  carried  on  alone  in  the 
people's  behalf. 


This  year  beneficial  new  legislation  Is 
blooming  too.  Congress  is  off  to  one  of  Its 
best  starts  in  history.  If  we  keep  up  this 
pace — and  I  believe  we  will — the  95th  will 
establish  Itself  as  one  of  the  great  Congresses 
of  history. 

As  you  can  hear,  not  all  of  us  in  Washing- 
ton have  learned  to  talk  southern.  Yet.  But  I 
am  reading  the  book. 

Let  me,  at  the  outset,  say  that  I  bring  you 
greetings  from  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  House  Democratic  Leadership. 
We  have  already  had  some  busy  and  pro- 
ductive weeks  in  Washington,  and  If  our 
achievements  in  Congress  have  been  urged 
along  with  a  shamrock  and  a  shillelagh.  It 
has  been  no  accident. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  for  a  time  today 
about  this  new — blessedly  Democratic — era 
in  Washington,  and  what  it  will  mean.  For 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  going  to  produce  some 
major  legislation  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Even  before  this  new  Congress  was  well 
under  way.  Speaker  O'Neill  announced  four 
major  legislative  goals  that  he  wanted  ac- 
complished by  July.  They  are  economic 
stimulus,  ethics  reform,  reorganization  au- 
thority for  the  President,  and  energy  policy. 
We  are  well  along  on  all  of  them,  which 
shows  what  you  can  accomplish  when  the 
White  House  and  Congress  are  controlled  by 
the  same  political  party — provided,  of  course, 
that  It  Is  the  Democratic  Party! 

Let  me  bring  you  up  to  date  on  where  we 
are  with  these  four  critical  Issues,  beginning 
with  our  number  one  priority — a  legislative 
package  to  stimulate  the  economy  out  of  its 
present  doldrums  of  high  unemployment, 
continuing  inflation  and  a  low  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

ECONOMIC    stimulus 

As  you  know,  regular,  face-to-face  con- 
clusion between  the  leaders  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  has  been  going 
on  virtually  since  the  results  of  the  Novem- 
ber election  were  known.  The  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  key 
committee  chairman  met  with  President- 
elect Carter  and  his  advisers  In  Plains  In 
December  to  plan  the  economic  stimulus 
package  that  we  are  now  promptly  and  sys- 
tematically enacting  into  law.  The  entire 
nation  can  be  proud  of  our  performance 
here,  less  than  80  days  Into  the  new  Con- 
gress and  63  into  the  new  Administration. 

The  components  of  our  economic  stimulus 
program  are  tax  cuts  and  Jobs.  The  tax  bill, 
passed  by  the  House  and  now  before  the 
Senate,  could  be  on  the  President's  desk  In 
two  weeks  and  new  tables  wUl  reflect  those 
changes  in  your  paychecks  on  May  1. 
third  budget  resolution 

Another  major  element  of  the  stimulus 
package,  already  adopted  by  both  Houses  In 
final  form.  Is  the  Third  Budget  Resolution, 
which  acts  as  ah  umbrella  for  the  rest  of 
the  economic  recovery  program.  The  resolu- 
tion permits  an  Increase  in  federal  spend- 
ing and  a  reduction  In  revenues  sufficient  to 
accommodate  $17.5  billion  worth  of  stimulus 
in  fiscal  1977.  The  remainder  of  the  stimulus 
will  be  Included  In  the  budget  resolutions 
for  fiscal  1978,  which  Congress  will  consider 
later  this  year. 

The  job  side  of  our  economic  stimulus 
package  requires  at  least  two  authorizing 
bills. 

The  first  of  these— H.R.  11,  public  works 
jobs — is  already  through  both  houses  and 
in  conference.  This  bill,  as  the  House  passed 
it,  would  triple  the  authorization — from  $2 
to  $6  billion — for  job-creating  local  public 
works.  I  should  tell  you  that  even  that  sum 
is  small  beside  the  backlog  of  $24  billion 
worth  of  applications  from  state  and  local 
governments.  The  bill  would  finance  such 
projects  as  municipal  offices,  schools,  li- 
braries, water  and  sewer  lines,  streets  and 
sidewalks,  police  and  fire  stations  and  simi- 
lar needed  local  public  facilities.  To  qualify 
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for  a  grant,  project  sponsors  mtst 
start  construction  wltbln  nin<  ity 
11  Is  another  candidate  for  enactment 
the  next  two  weeks. 
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The  other  major  Jobs  bill  wil 
8lon  of  the  Comprehensive 
Training  Act  of  1973 — CETA 
wants  to  Increase  the  number 
from  the  present  310,000  to 
end  of  1978.  He  Intends  to 
that  emphasize  training  and 
ha  has  also  promised  specific 
ommendatlons  by  April  1  on 
for  youth. 

Next  Tuesday,  the  House  yn\i  be  voting  on 
a  simple  one-year  extension  of  e  iclstlng  CETA 
programs.  The  legislation  for  njw  Initiatives 
will  come  later. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
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Appropriations    measures 
quickly  upon  the  heels  of  the 
As  you  know,  the  House  last 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  two 
atlons  bills  totaling  more  than 
almost  half  of  It  In  funding 
cally  for  economic  stimulus 
Includes  funds  for  the  special 
to  low-Income  persons  who  dc 
for  a  tax  rebate,  funds  for  publfc 
for  training  and  manpower 
finally,  $200  million  to  help 
erate  Income  persons  with  the 
beating    costs    resulting    from 
winter. 

The  tax  cut  Is  Intended  to 
economy  by  Increasing  consum^ 
power  and  thereby  boosting 

The  Job  creation  measures  ari 
follow  up  the  tax  stimulus  anc 
kind   of  solid,   sustained   growth 
generate  consumer  demand, 
tal  Investment  and  mean  still 
ation  in  private  industry. 

All  this  legislative  action  hae 
at  achieving  what  Presldent-eleqt 
the  Congressional  Lieadership 
last  December  would  be  our 
economic  recovery. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  what  \ 
doing,   simultaneoiisly,   toward 
Ing  the  additional   three   goal; 
O'Neill — ethics   reform. 
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ETHICS   REFORM 


The  House  has  already  adoplfsd 
new   financial   ethics   code   as 
House  rules.  It  was  an  outstan|llng 
for    Speaker    O'Neill,    who    had 
himself  firmly  to  major  ethics 
for  all  of  us  in  the  Leadership 
organization  who  worked  so  ha^d 
adopted. 

The  new  code  will  be  melded  w|th 
being   adopted  by   the   Senate 
given  statutory  authority  by 
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Tou  will  recall  that  during 
Jimmy    Carter    made 
streamlining  of  the   federal 
major  Issue.  Legislation  giving  Pr 
ter  such  authority  was  reported 
ernment   Operations   Committee 
and  is  scheduled  to  be  on  the 
Tuesday.  Speaker  O'Neill  Is  flrml: 
to  giving  the   President  what 
this  issue. 
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The   bill.   In   my  judgment, 
President  Carter  the  broad  authirlty 
requested  to  reorganize  the  federal 
ment.  In  fact,  all  Presidents 
Hoover — except  President  Ford — 
organization  authority  at  the 
Administrations.   President 
extensive  use  of  It  during  the 
World  War  11.  President  Trumai 
auUiorlty  to  get  the  agencies  ba4k 
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time  status.  Four  Cabinet  departments  owe 
their  creation  or  a  substantial  enlargement 
of  their  powers  to  reorganizations:  Defense; 
Labor;  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  and 
Housing  and  0rban  Development. 

However,  after  President  Kennedy  tried 
and  failed  to  set  up  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  in  1962,  Congress  re- 
quired that  future  Cabinet  departments  be 
established  only  by  legislation.  After  a  dis- 
pute with  President  Nixon  on  the  creation 
of  a  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  Con- 
gress allowed  authority  for  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  to  expire  in 
1973. 

My  own  Judgment  Is  that  we  will  have  sent 
a  bill  in  final  form  to  President  Carter  by 
late  April  or  early  May. 

ENERGY 

The  fourth  item  on  Speaker  O'Neill's 
agenda  is  energy. 

Part  of  the  President's  energy  recommen- 
dations have  already  been  sent  to  Congress. 
His  proposal  for  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Energy  is  now  under  consideration.  James 
Schleslnger,  who  wil!  be  nominated  as  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  new  Department,  con- 
sulted with  us  on  the  shaping  of  the  legis- 
lation and  the  nature  of  the  new  department. 
Under  the  Administration  proposal,  the  de- 
partment will  consolidate  some  fifty  energy- 
related  agencies.  Including  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

But  this  will  be  only  the  first  step  on 
overall  energy  legislation.  The  President  has 
promised  to  send  up  recommendations  for  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  by  April  20.  That 
effort  will  require  separate  legislation. 

Both  the  President  and  Dr.  Schleslnger 
have  stayed  In  close  touch  with  Speaker 
O'Neill  on  this  issue  and  the  Speaker  will 
appoint  a  special  ad  hoc  Committee  on  En- 
ergy to  facilitate  the  consideration  of  this 
crucial  legislation. 

Energy  policy,  as  complex  as  it  is  vital,  is 
the  knottiest  problem  we  will  face  this  year. 
I  am  sure,  though,  that  we  will  be  enacting 
major  energy  legislation  in  the  95th  Congress. 

OTHER     ACHIEVEMENTS 

Even  as  Congress  moves  on  these  foxir 
major  goals,  we  have  also  compiled  a  con- 
siderable list  of  achievements  in  other 
areas — many  of  them  the  direct  result  of 
having  Democrats  at  both  ends  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Congress  and  President  Carter,  working  to- 
gether, have  enacted  new  laws: 

Authorizing  the  President  to  deal  with 
the  natural  gas  shortage  during  the  January 
cold  spell; 

Appropriating  $200  million  In  urgent  dis- 
aster assistance  for  victims  of  drought  last 
summer  and  cold  last  winter;  and 

Rescinding  $453  million  for  nuclear  naval 
vessels.  Indicating  that  Congress  does  not 
favor  giant  nuclear  carriers. 

Congress  has  sent  to  the  President  a  bill 
increasing  small  business  assistance  by  $1.4 
billion. 

The  House  has  ordered  a  full-scale  Inquiry 
on  relationships  between  Members  of  the 
House,  their  families  or  associates  and  the 
government  of  South  Korea. 

Both  houses  have  passed  and  sent  to  con- 
ference a  bill  extending  Interest  rate  ceilings 
on  savings  accounts  and  modernizing  federal 
credit  union  powers. 

Last  Monday,  the  House  passed  a  one-year 
extension  of  unemployment  compensation 
under  the  Federal  Supplemental  Benefits 
Program. 

Despite  all  these  achievements,  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  become  overconfident,  as 
yesterday's  vote  on  situs  picketing  shows.  We 
cannot  take  anything  for  granted.  Any  lost 
vote  should  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  must 
redouble  all  our  efforts.  I  am  confident  that 


we  will  rapidly  regroup  and  push  ahead  with 
the  broad  legislative  initiatives  we  have 
undertaken. 

Let  me  turn  now  from  domestic  matters 
to  interantlonal  relations,  also  the  scene  of  a 
recent  major  triumph. 

PRESIDENT    CARTER    SETS    FOREIGN    POLICY    GOALS 

The  House  and  Senate  on  successive  days 
last  week  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  a 
bill  permitting  him  to  halt  the  Importation 
of  Rhodeslan  chrome.  He  has  signed  the  bill 
and  has  reimposed  our  sanction  against 
minority  rule  in  Rhodesia.  This  goal  is  one 
that  had  twice  eluded  Congress  during  the 
Republican  Administrations.  This  year  we 
were  able  to  act  rapidly  and  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident a  strong  platform  for  his  outstanding 
statement  to  the  United  Nations  last 
Wednesday. 

You  remember  that  President  Carter  In  his 

United  Nations  speech  enunciated  these  goals 

for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States: 

"We  will  aggressively  seek  to  control  the 

weaponry  of  war; 

"We  will  promote  a  new  system  of  Interna- 
tional economic  progress  and  cooperation; 
and 

"We  will  be  steadfast  in  our  dedication  to 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  people  through- 
out the  world." 

Arms  control,  international  economic  ad- 
vance and  human  rights — these  are  to  be  the 
three  principal  thrusts  of  American  foreign 
policy  during  the  Presidency  of  Jimmy  Car- 
ter. They  carry  out  the  policy  objectives  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  objectives  that  have 
been  spelled  out  by  the  last  two  Democratic 
Congresses. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  President  Carter 
and  the  Democratic  Congress  mean  business 
when  we  talk  about  human  rights.  I  was  at 
the  White  House  last  Tuesday  at  the  con- 
gressional leadership  meeting,  when  he  re- 
peated his  commitment — emphatically,  I 
might  add.  He  told  us  again,  as  he  said  at  the 
United  Nations,  that  he  will  continue  to 
speak  out  on  the  question  of  human  rights. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of 
the  Administration  of  President  Carter  Is  his 
willingness  to  consult  with  the  leaders  of 
Congress  on  foreign  policy  as  well  as  with 
Members  concerned  with  specific  foreign 
policy  issues.  I  hope  that  this  practice  will 
continue,  and  what  I  htve  seen  so  far  gives 
me  reason  to  believe  that  It  will. 

In  January  45  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  of  whom  I  was  one.  spent  seven  hours 
with  the  President-elect  and  his  top  foreign 
affairs  advUers  at  the  Castle  building  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  here.  We  went,  as 
It  were,  on  a  round-the-world  tour  of  major 
issues  in  American  foreign  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent listened,  as  I  say,  for  seven  hours. 

Now,  Presidents  don't  generally  like  to 
listen,  and  they  certainly  don't  like  to  listen 
to  Senators  and  Congressmen.  The  Smith- 
sonian conference  would  have  been  wholly 
unthinkable  under  Nixon.  Ford  and  Klssln- 
prer.  For  Dr.  Kissinger  slmnlv  did  not  believe 
that  Congress  had  any  legitimate  role  In  the 
shaping  of  American  foreign  policy. 

PRESIDENT  CARTER  AND  CONGRESS  ARE  COOPERAT- 
ING 

It  is  not  only  I:  the  entire  Congress  Is 
getting  along  well  with  the  new  President. 
He  seems  eager  to  listen  and  willing  to  work 
with  Congress. 

This  Is  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  all  the 
fresh  enthusiasm  and  optimism  I  see  for  the 
years  Immediately  ahead.  For  I  believe  that 
we  shall  see  a  direct  turnaround  from  the 
nast  eight  years  of  running  confrontation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branch- 
es. Where  once  we  had  conflict,  now  we  have 
coooeratlon.  Where  Renubllcan  neeatlvlsm 
once  checked  the  advances  of  a  Democratic 
Congress,  now  there  Is  a  wholesome  partner- 
ship between  two  branches  aereed  on  the 
common  goal  of  serving  the  people. 
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There  are  three  principal  reasons  for  my 
hope  and  optimism. 

First,  we  have  a  new  President,  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  and  I  cannot  overstate  the 
difference  that  makes.  During  the  past  two 
Republican  Administrations,  Congress  had 
to  challenge  more  presidential  vetoes  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  That  was  because 
no  Presidents,  ever  before,  had  vetoed  so 
much  substantive  legislation  affecting  so 
many  millions  of  Americans  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Jobs,  economic  recovery,  tax  cuts,  health 
care,  housing,  energy,  education,  school 
lunches,  child  day  care,  manpower,  social 
services,  farm  bills,  the  environment — you 
name  It;   they  vetoed  It. 

The  second  reason  for  my  optimism  lies 
in  the  makeup  of  the  new  Congress  itself.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  particular. 
we  have  a  young,  active,  increasingly  well 
educated  group  of  new  Members. 

Some  156  Members — more  than  a  third  of 
the  House — have  served  one  term  or  less. 
And  242  Members — well  over  a  majority- 
were  first  elected  In  1970  or  more  recently. 

They  Joined  a  cadre  of  seasoned,  longer- 
term  Members  who  are  both  knowledgeable 
on  national  Issues  and  schooled  in  legisla- 
tive skills.  So  what  we  have  In  the  95th  Con- 
gress Is  a  fortuitous  balance  of  new  blood 
and  experience.  It  Is  a  combination  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people. 

The  third  reason  for  my  attitude  of  hope 
Is  that  we  have  energetic  new  leaders  In  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Sneaker  O'Neill  and  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wrleht  of  Texas  are  both 
men  of  outstanding  abllltv  and  dedication 
as  is  my  Chief  Deputy  Whip,  Dan  Rosten- 
kowskl  of  Illinois.  I  count  it  an  honor  to 
serve  with  them  on  a  leadershln  team  that 
has  already  nroved  effective  and  that  Is  pro- 
viding vigorous  guidance  for  the  House, 

In  the  Senate,  the  new  Malorlty  Leader, 
Senator  Robert  Bvrd  of  West  Vlrelnla.  and 
the  new  Malorlty  Whin,  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston of  California,  are  already  winning  praise 
and  admiration  for  their  outstanding  lead- 
ership. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  In  comnosltlon 
and  makeup,  the  new  Congress  is  generally 
more  self-assured  about  what  it  is  doing  and 
where  it  is  going.  We  are  functioning  once 
again  as  a  branch  of  government  co-equal 
with  the  executive  and  the  Judicial,  as  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  engaged  In 
a  continuing  process  of  reform,  in  which 
we  have  made  Congress  more  ooen,  more 
accountable  and  more  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  have  made  it  more  democratic — with 
a  small  "d" — and  because  of  that  we  have 
made  It  more  Democratic  with  a  big  "D." 

CONCLUSION 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  that  I  look 
ahead  with  such  enthusiasm.  You  and  I 
know  that  our  country  has  gone  through 
the  tragedies  of  Vietnam,  Watergate  and  the 
domestic  violence  of  the  sixties.  But  those 
days  are  behind  us  now. 

Our  new  President  is  a  man  of  exceotlonal 
ability;  he  is  a  man  of  first-class  intelligence. 
He  has  a  strong  set  of  values,  values  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  he  Is  seeking  to  translate 
those  values  into  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment as  It  affects  the  people.  President  Car- 
ter knows  who  he  is.  He  knows  what  he  be- 
lieves. His  convictions,  rooted  in  his  religious 
faith,  are  genuine.  Anyone  who  has  talked  to 
him  over  a  period  of  months  now — and,  I 
have  had  that  opportunity — feels  In  him  a 
sense  of  assurance,  without  arrogance. 

That  combination  of  Intelligence  and 
strong  values.  In  my  Judgment,  gives  Jimmy 
Carter  the  potential  of  being  a  great  Presi- 
dent. 


The  kind  of  Congress  I  have  described  has 
the  potential,  too,  of  being  a  great  one. 

So  here  we  are,  in  the  spring  of  1977.  with 
a  Democrat  in  the  White  House  and  Demo- 
crats in  charge  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  problems  we  face  are  many.  The  chal- 
lenges are  real. 

But  with  this  kind  of  President  and  this 
kind  of  Congress,  I  believe  that  the  years 
ahead  can  be  bright,  not  Just  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  but  for  the  American  people, 
whom  our  party  serves. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON  DIRECT 
ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE   PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  recent  experience  we  have  had 
with  close  electoral  counts  in  the  Presi- 
dential race,  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  decisive  action  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  a  winning  Presi- 
dential candidate  receiving  a  minority 
of  the  popular  vote.  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  the  risk  of  an  election  going  con- 
trary to  the  popular  vote  is  very  real,  and 
consequently  we  should  move  toward  a 
direct  election  system,  with  a  runoff  if 
no  candidate  obtains  40  percent  of  the 
vote.  Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  constitutional  amendment  T;^  that 
efifect. 

Every  close  election  in  recent  years  has 
brought  forth  an  outcry  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  change  the  current 
system.  The  election  of  1976  has  been  no 
exception.  Jimmy  Carter's  relatively  close 
electoral  vote  margin  over  former  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  again  alerted  us  to  the 
problems  of  our  outdated  system. 

The  results  of  the  1976  election  pre- 
sented the  possibility  that  the  former 
President  could  have  gained  an  electoral 
victory  while  running  behind  his  princi- 
pal opponent  in  the  popular  vote.  Had 
less  than  8,000  of  the  voters  of  the  States 
of  Hawaii  and  Ohio  voted  for  Ford  in- 
stead of  Carter,  we  would  now  have  Ford 
in  the  White  House — against  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  American  voters.  In  ad- 
dition, despite  the  ineffective  third-party 
challenge  of  Eugene  McCarthy,  he  too 
could  have  altered  the  results  of  the  1976 
election.  Had  McCarthy  been  allowed  on 
the  New  York  State  ballot,  and  had  he 
drained  away  enough  of  Carter's  votes  to 
give  the  State  to  Ford,  we  would  now 
have  Ford  as  President. 

In  our  present  system,  we  vote  for 
Presidential  electors  Instead  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  themselves. 
Most  of  these  electors,  as  opponents  of 
electoral  reform  have  pointed  out,  do 
vote  for  their  party's  candidate.  One 
must  consider  the  possibility,  however, 
that  some  misguided  elector,  in  the  event 
of  a  close  electoral  count,  may  take  it 
upon  himself  to  cast  a  decisive  electoral 
vote,  regardless  of  his  mandate  to  the 
contrary.  As  Senator  Dole  pointed  out 
in  his  recent  testimony  on  this  subject — 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  the  temptation  is 
there  for  that  elector  In  a  very  tight  race  to 
really  negoiate  quite  a  bunch  •  •  • 


In  the  most  recent  election,  an  elector 
who  was  pledged  to  Ford  exercised  his 
legal  option,  and  voted  for  Reagan.  If 
this  were  to  happen  on  a  wide  enough 
scale  to  change  the  result,  a  serious  crisis 
could  confront  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  entrusting  the  choice  of 
the  President  to  these  electors,  who  are 
in  most  cases  not  known  to  the  voters, 
and  who  may  disregard  the  wishes  of 
those  who  voted  for  them,  is  so  deeply 
repugnant  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated  as  the  basis  of  our  electoral 
system. 

An  additional  flaw  in  the  present  sys- 
tem is  that  the  popular  vote  total  of 
the  losing  candidate  at  the  State  level 
is  totally  disregarded  in  the  State's  elec- 
toral tabulation.  In  effect,  millions  of 
voters  have  thus  cast  meaningless  votes, 
because  the  full  voting  power  of  that 
State,  in  terms  of  electoral  votes,  has 
been  awarded  to  the  opposing  candidate. 
If  a  candidate  receives  one  more  popular 
vote  than  his  opponent,  he  receives  100 
percent  of  that  State's  electoral  votes. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  abolish  this  system, 
and  to  replace  it  with  direct  election, 
which  is  the  only  electoral  system  that 
can  guarantee  the  election  of  the  candi- 
date winning  the  most  votes.  This  would 
insure  that  the  vote  of  every  American 
is  equal  to  all  other  votes  that  are  cast. 

Those  of  you  who  may  be  familiar  with 
my  past  efforts  in  this  area  will  notice 
that  my  suggestion  is  a  significant  de- 
parture from  the  proposal  I  put  forth  In 
1968.  At  that  time  I  felt  it  would  be  wi.se 
to  maintain  the  State-by-State  electoral 
vote,  with  a  runoff  in  the  event  that  no 
candidate  received  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes.  For  two  principal  reasons,  I 
refrained  at  that  time  from  proposing  di- 
rect popular  election: 

First.  I  felt  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  by  the  Senate  and  Its  rati- 
fication by  three-quarters  of  the  States 
was  most  unlikely; 

Second.  I  was  concerned  that  the 
direct  election  system  might  permit  a 
candidate  with  a  large  majority  in  one 
section  of  the  country  to  prevail,  even 
though  that  candidate  ran  second  by 
relatively  small  margins  in  all  other  sec- 
tions. 

Point  2  is  still  a  concern,  but  the  risk 
does  not  seem  very  great,  especially  since 
candidate  Jimmy  Carter,  although 
clearly  identified  as  a  candidate  from 
the  deep  South,  was  successful  also  In 
some  other  areas.  The  experience  of 
the  1976  election  has  satisfied  me  that 
the  greater  risk  is  that  which  I  have 
already  referred  to;  namely,  the  risk  that 
the  winner  of  the  popular  vote  would  not 
win  the  election. 

As  for  my  concern  that  a  popular  vote 
amendment  will  face  hard  sledding  In 
the  Senate  and  In  the  States,  that  con- 
cern remains.  However,  in  spite  of  that, 
the  House  has  an  obligation  to  pass 
whatever  amendment  it  considers  to  be 
wise.  If  this  amendment  again  fails  of 
adoption,  we  can  consider  what  less 
drastic  changes  might  be  proposed  that 
would  eliminate  the  Electoral  College, 
with  its  obvious  faults,  and  would  also 
eliminate  the  danger  of  a  Presidential 
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election  being  thrown  Into 
Representatives. 

The  proposal  I  am  submitting 
tical  to  a  constitutional  ame  idment 
fered  by  Mr.  Bayh  In  the  o(her 
Senate    Joint   Resolution 
abolishes  the  Electoral  College 
vldes    for    the    direct 
President  and  the  Vice  Prestlent 
canidate    achieves    40 
popular  vote,  a  runoff  electioh 
held  between  the  two  cand  dates 
received  the  largest  number  oi 

Once  again  we  are  in  the 
period  where  people  are  critical 
electoral  process.  I   am  es 
couraged  that  President  Cart^ 
Istration   has   recently 
favor  of  direct  election.  It  is 
we  remain  alert  to  the  unbemo 
nature  of  our  system.  Before 
about  this  problem  for  anoth  er 
let  us  attend  to  this  business 
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(Mr.    SEIBERLING    asket 
given  permission  to  extend 
at  this  point  in  th6  Record 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
Admiralty  Island  National 
the    State    of    Alaska.    The 
Angoon,  a  Tlingit  Indian  vill4ge 
miralty  Island,  have  asked 
preserve  their  ancient  homeland 
the  establishment  of  a  nation  il 
within  the  National  Park  System 
pleased  to  respond  to  their 
order  to   assure   that   the 
Angoon  are  fully  considered  a 
takes  up  the  disposition  of  A 
tional  interest  lands  this  session, 
ralty,  a  1 -million  acres,  esse  i 
touched  island  in  the 
pelago  of  southeast  Alfiska.  is 
wilderness    proposals    in   H.I 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lan^ 
vation  Act  of  1977.  H.R.  39 
miralty  Island  for  the  first 
proposes  to  establish  a  wild^e 
administered  by  the  Forest 
measure  I  introduce  today  woftid 
another  alternative  for  the  co 
explore   during   our    deiibers 
year,  in  addition  to  a  wUder'^ 
refuge  alternative  proposed  bj 
we  progress  toward  £stablishl 
interest  land  dedications  thro|igh 
State  of  Alaska. 

Admiralty  Island  and  four 
east  Alaska  areas  are  identified 
demess  area  designation  in 
Yakutat     Forelands.     W. 
Yakobi     Island.     Stikine 
Misty  Fjords.  Like  Admiralty 
are  exceptional  areas.  Admir 
differs  from  them,  however, 
important  respect:  It  is  the 
present  home  of  the  Indians 
For  thousands  of  years  tlies^ 
have  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  island,  taking  what  thej 
survival   from   the   surroundi  ig 
and  forests.  Their  dependent 
same  lands  and  waters  continues 
in  the  subsistence  practices 
lagers. 
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Yet  today,  unlike  the  past,  their  island 
home  is  not  secure.  It  is  threatened  by 
plans  for  large-scale,  clearcut  logging. 
Ironically,  some  of  the  logging  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  urban  Natives  who  reside  in 
the  predominantly  non-Native  com- 
munities of  Juneau  and  Sitka.  The  Forest 
Service  intends  to  log  the  rest  of  the 
Island,  with  the  timber  and  pulp  destined 
primarily  for  shipment  to  Japan. 

Given  these  threats,  and  frustrated  at 
having  their  interests  deliberately  ig- 
nored by  the  Forest  Service — and,  most 
recently,  the  Interior  Department — the 
people  of  Angoon  and  now  asking  us  to 
review  the  Admiralty  situation  and  take 
appropriate  action. 

It  is  sad  to  relate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  official  indifference  shown  to- 
ward the  villagers  of  Angoon  by  the 
Forest  Service.  In  1968,  after  years  of 
negotiations,  the  Fore.'st  Service  signed 
a  contract  with  U.S.  Plywood  Cham- 
pion— now  Champion  Papers-Interna- 
tional— for  the  largest  single  timber  sale 
in  U.S.  history— 8.75  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  over  50  years,  with  the  first 
15  years'  production  committed  to  Japan. 
Forested  lands  around  Angoon  were  sold 
over  the  objections  of  the  people  of  the 
village.  Forests  right  down  to  the  edge 
of  Kootznahoo  Inlet  and  Mitchell  Bay 
near  Angoon  were  destined  for  clearcut- 
ting  on  a  tremendous  scale,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  same  forests  served  as 
critical  habitat  for  the  fish  and  wildlife 
upon  which  the  villagers  then  and  still 
do  depend. 

Fortunately,  Champion  withdrew  from 
the  sale  after  years  of  a  con-servationists' 
lawsuit  in  the  Federal  courts.  Angoon 
villagers,  though  not  formally  part  of 
the  lawsuit,  supported  the  conservation- 
ists. No  sooner  was  the  Forest  Service/ 
Champion  threat  removed  than  a  new 
dispute  arose  when  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  1975  made  withdrawals 
on  Admiralty  for  land  selections  by  the 
urban  Native  corporations  of  Juneau 
and  Sitka.  The  withdrawals  blanketed 
heavily  forested  land  and  bays  surround- 
ing Angoon's  own  selections.  It  has  been 
contended  that  provisions  of  the  act 
were  intended  to  preclude  selections  on 
Admiralty  by  the  two  corporations,  both 
of  whom  are  separated  from  Admiralty 
Island  by  miles  of  open  water  and  ad- 
jacent islands. 

As  a  result  of  the  withdrawals  en  the 
island,  four  lawsuits  have  been  filed 
against  the  Department  of  Interior.  The 
village  of  Angoon  is  challenging  the  lo- 
cation of  withdrawals  in  subsistence 
areas  near  the  village.  The  two  urban 
corporations  are  also  challenging  the 
withdrawals,  and  are  seeking  with- 
drawals which  allegedly  would  be  even 
more  damaging  to  Angoon's  interests. 
And  conservationists,  represented  by  the 
Sierra  Club,  are  again  defending  the 
island's  incomparable  natural  values 
from  noncompatible  developments. 

While  protecting  Admiralty  Island  and 
the  interests  of  its  native  inhabitants,  the 
bill,  unlike  H.R.  39,  makes  pro^/ision  for 
the  Juneau  and  Sitka  urban  native  cor- 
porations, by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  designate,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  urban  corporations,  alternate  lands 
of  equal  or  greater  value  located  else- 


where in  southeast  Alaska.  However,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  my 
intention,  in  introducing  this  bill,  to  in- 
terefere  with  any  of  these  ongoing  suits, 
or  to  influence  in  any  way  the  orderly 
workings  of  the  judicial  process,  or  pre- 
judice a  decision  of  the  court.  In  addi- 
tion, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  going  to  use  this  bill  as  a  means  of 
arbitrating  controversies  between  Native 
regional  or  village  corporations.  How- 
ever, now  the  people  of  Angoon  have  come 
to  Congress  with  their  proposal.  They  be- 
lieve that  unless  they  achieve  permanent 
protection  for  the  island,  it  will  only  be 
R  matter  of  time  before  the  clearcuts 
spread  inexorably  down  to  the  bound- 
aries of  their  land.  They  are  convinced 
that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  win  their 
current  lawsuit,  because  that  will  only 
mean  a  reprieve,  and  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Forest  Service 
would  return  with  new,  separate  timber 
sales  designed  to  break  their  resistance  to 
what  they  feel  is  the  Service's  intent  to 
transform  Admiralty  into  a  tree  farm  for 
foreign  timber  corporations. 

That  is  why  they  have  come  before  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  their  proposal  for  an 
Admiralty  Island  National  Preserve.  I  am 
impressed.  I  think  their  is  an  imaginative 
approach,  one  basically  consistent  with 
H.R.  39,  which  proposes  to  designate  Ad- 
miralty as  a  unit  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System.  The  villagers 
of  Angoon  currently  would  prefer  the  is- 
land to  be  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System,  and  I  can  see  some  social  and 
economic  advantages  in  their  suggestion 
not  present  in  the  Forest  Service  wilder- 
ness as  proposed  in  H.R.  39.  However, 
both  approaches  would  achieve  the  same 
goal — the  preservation  in  perpetuity  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  Islands  in 
the  world.  A  third  option  which  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  explore  fully  during 
our  review  of  this  spendid  area  is  the 
possibility  of  Admiralty  Island  as  a  wil- 
derness wildlife  refuge  in  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  our  distinguished  colleagues, 
John  Dincell  and  Robert  Leggeti. 

In  any  event,  we  cannot  fail  to  con- 
sider Admiralty's  wildlife  resources:  It 
hosts  the  densest  concentration  of  nest- 
ing American  bald  eagles  in  the  Nation. 
Its  shoreline  is  literally  dotted  with  bald 
eagle  nests.  Its  brown  bear  population  is 
the  largest  in  southeast  Alaska  and  its 
habitat  the  finest  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest.  Numerous  highly  produc- 
tive salmon  streams  drain  the  island, 
providing  sustenance  for  the  eagles, 
bears,  numerous  other  fur-bearers  and 
marine  mammals,  and  the  people  of  An- 
goon. Sitka  Black-tailed  deer  roam  the 
woods,  and  supply  Angoon  larders  and 
those  of  sport  hunters  from  around 
southeast  Alaska.  Kootznahoo  Inlet  hosts 
marine  mammals,  including  upon  occa- 
sion humpback  whales. 

Admiralty's  recreational  and  scenic  re- 
sources are  also  stunning.  Its  network  of 
bays,  inlets,  salt-chucks,  and  fresh-water 
lakes,  all  readily  accessible  by  boat  and 
trail,  make  it  unique  in  the  Nation.  Its 
scenery  is  such  as  to  make  the  Island  the 
subject  of  numerous  proposals  for  special 
national  designation  since  the  turn  of  the 
century. 
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Thas,  Angoon's  proposal  is  made  in  full 
recognition  that  Admiralty  has  the  po- 
tential of  being  one  of  the  finest  wilder- 
ness park  or  wildlife  refuge  system  units 
in  the  Nation  and  indeed  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  the  villagers  realize 
that  such  special  designation  would 
guarantee  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
protection  for  their  subsistence,  archeo- 
logical,  cultural,  and  economic  resources. 

A  survey  conducted  in  February  of 
1976  showed  that  subsistence  activities 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
Angoon,  both  as  a  means  of  providing 
food  and  as  a  part  of  Angoon's  cultural 
identity.  Almost  three-quarters  of  those 
interviewed — 72  percent — said  subsist- 
ence activities  are  an  important  reason 
for  living  in  Angoon. 

As  an  indication  of  their  commitment 
to  preserve  the  existing  natural  landscape 
surrounding  their  home,  they  propose  to 
exchange  their  interests  in  their  village- 
owned  timber  for  volumes  of  timber  of 
equal  value  located  off  Admiralty.  Fee 
title  to  village  lands  would  be  retained. 

Angoon's  idea  for  trading  out  their 
timber  Interests  is  only  one  of  the  many 
fine  ideas  they  have  included  in  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  at  their  request  today. 
Other  provisions  include  tax  incentives 
designed  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
villagers  to  retain  the  unique  character- 
istics of  their  land  without  being  penal- 
ized for  nondevelopment,  and  ways  to 
maximize  the  economic  benefits  to  the 
village  in  conjunction  with  the  preserve. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  realize  our  mutual  goals 
of  assuring  that  subsistence  resources  on 
public  lands  receive  the  best  possible 
protection  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
manently preserving  outstanding  natural 
values  of  national  importance.  I  am  con- 
fident that  as  part  of  our  consideration 
of  the  national  interest  lands  this  ses- 
sion, we  can  resolve  the  longstanding 
controversy — as  listed  in  the  following 
chronology — over  the  fate  of  Admiralty 
Island,  surely  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  threatened  of  all  of  Alaska's 
national  treasures.  Angoon's  important 
contribution  to  our  discussions  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  Admiralty  question  is  indeed 
welcome. 

I  include  the  following: 

Brief  History  of  Public  Involvement  on 
Admiralty   Island 

1879-90 — John  Mulr's,  Travels  Through 
Alaska. 

1901 — Teddy  Roosevelt  indorsed  the  "ABC" 
Islands  (Adnnlralty,  Baranof,  and  Chlchtgof) 
be  placed  In  a  brown  bear  refuge. 

1909 — Admiralty  Island  becomes  Tongass 
National  Forest. 

1920-23 — Speel  River  Pulpmlll  established 
and  timber  contract  is  on  the  Glass  Penin- 
sula on  Admiralty  Island.  Bankrupt  In  three 
years. 

1927 — Crown  Zellerback  timber  contract 
on  West  Admiralty — forfeited  in  1  year. 

1930 — American  Society  of  Mammaleglsts 
and  New  York  Zoological  Society  propose 
Admiralty  Island  made  an  inviolate  game 
sanctuary  for  brown  bear. 

1931 — Stewart  E.  White  proposed  to  the 
National  Park  Service  that  Admiralty  Island 
be  established  as  a  national  park. 

1932 — John  Holsworth  proposed  to  a  spe- 
cial Congres-sional  committee  that  Admiralty 
Island  be  established  as  a  National  Sanc- 
tuary. 
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1932 — Sierra  Club  urged  the  National  Park 
Service  to  Investigate  Admiralty  Island  for 
e  national  park. 

1933 — The  United  States  Forest  Service 
develops  Admiralty  Island  for  recreation 
use. 

1940 — United  States  Forest  Service  devel- 
ops Admiralty  Island  recreation  plan. 

1955 — Georgia — Pacific  Sale  made  on  Ad- 
miralty Island — forfeited. 

1956 — Frank  Dufresene.  long  time  direc- 
tor of  the  Alaska  Game  Commission,  rec- 
ommend that  all  of  Admiralty  Island  be 
closed  to  logging  and  established  as  a  na- 
tional game  management  area. 

1964 — Stellar  Society,  later  to  become  the 
Juneau  Group  of  the  Sierra  Club  recom- 
mends to  the  USFS  for  the  1964  Multiple 
Use  Plan  that  Admiralty  Island  and  Endi- 
cott  River  be  wild  areas. 

1964 — Ralph  Young.  Renowned  guide,  rec- 
ommended Admiralty  Island  be  established 
as  a  wilderness  area. 

1964 — Multiple  Use  Guide  for  the  Hongass 
National  Forest  commits  over  98%  of  the 
commercial  timber  to  intensive  logging  prac- 
tices including  Admiralty  Island. 

1960-69 — USFS  ignores  public  input  and 
logging  engineers  plan  the  "multiple  use" 
for  Admiralty  Island. 

1969 — U.S.  Champion  International  is 
awarded  the  Juneau  Unit  Sale,  which  in- 
clude Admiralty  Island,  after  St.  Regis  for- 
feits. 

1970 — Territorial  Sportsman  Inc.  propose 
the  Wild  Forests  of  Admiralty. 

1970 — Sierra  Club  vs.  USPS  to  halt  the 
Admiralty  Island  Timber  Sale. 

1974 — ^Native  land  claims  selections  on 
Admiralty  Island. 

1975 — US  Champion  International  with- 
draws from  contract  with  USPS. 

1976-77 — Kootznoowoo  vs  Kleppe  the  na- 
tive village  of  Angoon  located  on  Admiralty 
Island  opposes  the  urban  native  selections 
on  their  Island.  Kootznoowoo  favors  Ad- 
miralty Island  be  designated  a  Wilderness 
area  and  feels  the  urban  natives  should  file 
an  EIS  on  their  selections  since  it  would 
effect  their  subsistence  way  of  life. 

1976-77 — Goldbelt  and  Shee  Atika  vs 
Kleppe — these  urban  native  corporations 
want  to  select  on  Admiralty  Island  and  feel 
the  lands  they  will  receive  elsewhere  will 
be  of  less  value. 

1976-77 — Sierra  Club  vs  Kleppe — land 
other  than  on  Admiralty  Island  could  fill 
the  need  of  the  native  corporations  other 
than  Kootznoowoo. 

1977 — Rep.  Morris  Udall  introduces  a  d-2 
Bill  that  establishes  Admiralty  Island,  except 
the  Kootznoowoo  (Angoon  Village)  selec- 
tion, into  a  Wilderness  area. 

1977 — NPS  attempts  to  get  President  Ford 
to  establish  Admiralty  Island  into  a  Na- 
tional Park  through  the  antiquities  Act. 


INTRODUCING  OF  LOBBYING 
DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1977 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1977. 

In  the  last  Congress,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  passed  lobbying  dis- 
closure bills  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
cleanse  the  legislative  process.  While  the 
intent  behind  these  bills  was  praise- 
worthy, I  believe  they  ignored  funda- 
mental first  amendment  principles  in 
their  effort  to  bring  about  reform.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  provide 
for  the  disclosure  of  lobbying  activities, 


but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  individual's 
first  amendment  right  to  petition  the 
government. 

Although  often  portrayed  as  an  evil 
influence  on  the  legislative  process,  the 
lobbyist  is  exercising  the  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances.  The  first 
amendment,  which  forbids  abridgement 
of  this  right,  confers  broad  immunity 
upon  the  activities  of  persons  and  or- 
ganizations who  attempt  to  present  their 
points  of  view  to  elected  officials.  Our 
constitutional  system  puts  great  faith  In 
the  competition  of  competing  ideas  as 
the  ultimate  cleansing  tool.  As  Chief  Jus- 
tice Charles  Evans  Hughes  once  wrote: 

The  maintenance  of  the  opportunity  for 
free  political  discussions  to  the  end  that 
government  may  be  responsive  to  the  wUl 
of  the  people  and  that  changes  may  be  ob- 
tained by  lawful  means,  an  opportunity  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  the  Republic,  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  Constitutional 
system.  Stromberg  v.  California,  683  U.S.  259, 
369  (1931). 

The  fact  that  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes lobbying  as  a  vital  component  of 
the  democratic  process  does  not  mean 
that  Congress  is  absolutely  prevented 
from  protecting  itself  against  corrupting 
influences.  However,  because  it  seeks  to 
regulate  constitutionally  protected  activ- 
ity, the  efforts  of  Congress  to  protect  it- 
self must  be  as  narrow  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  efforts  must  meet  two 
principal  tests: 

First.  The  scope  of  activities  covered 
must  not  be  drawn  so  broadly  that  they 
sweep  within  the  scope  of  regulation  ef- 
forts to  educate  the  general  public,  or 
segments  of  the  public,  on  pending  leg- 
islation. The  Supreme  Court  has  never 
sanctioned  regulation  of  indirect  efforts 
to  influence  the  legislative  or  political 
process. 

Second.  Thresholds  and  deterrent  ef- 
fects must  not  be  drawn  so  broadly  that 
they  sweep  in  organizations  which  are 
too  small  or  whose  lobbying  activities  are 
not  widespread  enough  to  affect  signifl- 
cantly  the  legislative  process,  or  on 
whom  the  burden  of  registration  and  re- 
porting would  fall  so  heavily  that  peo- 
ple would  be  frightened  away  from 
lobbying.  Requirements  which  had  this 
effect  would  directly  abridge  the  right  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

None  of  the  proposals  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress,  including  both  the 
House-passed  and  Senate-passed  ver- 
sions from  the  last  Congress,  conform 
to  these  principles.  My  bill  fulfills  them 
both.  It  regulates  only  direct  contacts 
with  members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Congress.  Activities  aimed  at  in- 
forming the  general  public  are  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  bill. 

INDIRECT  LOBBYING 

American  citizens  must  be  allowed  to 
indirectly  exercise  their  first  amendment 
rights  without  the  threat  of  substantial 
criminal  sanctions  for  failure  to  disclose 
and  register  their  political  literature 
with  the  Government. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  per- 
mitted Government  regulation  of  such 
indirect  efforts  to  influence  the  Icglsla- 
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tlve  or  elective  process. 
Court  In  both  the  Warren 
eras  make  it  quite  clear  that 
would  strike  down  congressional 
to  regulate  lobbying  soUcltatlc  as 

Lobbying  solicitations  typlca  ly  include 
the  efforts  by  organizations  1o  require, 
encourage  or  solicit  others  to  n:  ake  direct 
contacts  with  Members  of  Congress  or 
their  staffs. 

Restricting  disclosure  to  direct 
Ing  activity  provides  Congres; 
formation  which  the  Supreme 
said  the  Government  may  ccjllect 
quiring  disclosure  of  lobbyinf 
tions    would    cross    over   the 
which  now  protects  public  advocacy 
ideas  from  Government  regulation 

DIRECT  LOBBYING 

The  thresholds  for  triggerln  ; 
obligations  require  substantia! 
tures  of  money  and  time  in 
tactlng  legislators  or  their  stsjffs 
only  those  groups  who  signifies  itly 
the  legislative  process  by  direct 
ing  activities  will  be  forced 
and  report. 

The  registration  and  reporting 
sions  are  straightforward 
will  be  relatively  easy, 
which  lobby  must  describe  the 
tion,  its  size,  and  the  amount 
it  spends  on  lobbying 
It  must  supply  the  names  anil  salaries 
of  its  employees  who  lobby.  It  must 
Identify  any  outside  lobbyist  hired  by 
the  organization  and  identify  ;he  issues 
on  which  that  lobbyist  work;  and  the 
money  which  the  lobbyist  sper  ds 

Under  my  bill,  organizations  would 
have  to  spend  $2,500  a  quarter  on  lobby- 
ing activities  and  either  retail  an  out- 
side lobbyist  or  have  at  least  or  e  salaried 
employee  who  spent  20  percen|  of  his  or 
her  time  lobbying. 

It   is   only   where   groups 
enough  to  engage  in  lobbying 
talned  or  widespread  basis 
terest  of  Congress  is  sufficien 
these  criteria.  My  bill  which 
quarterly  expenditure  of  S2,50( 
such  a  measure.  Organizations 
large  enough  to  have  one 
aried  employee  which  then 
ployee  time  or  organization 
this  amount  are  generally 
substantial  lobbying  and  are  w 
organized  for  the  registratior 
porting  requirements  not  to 
wilderlng,    intimidating   or   c(^tly 
they  would  consider  refraining 
bying  at  all. 

There  is  an  additional 
Congress  should  limit  Its 
lobbying  activities  of  a  certai^i 
drafting  the  first  ament 
Founding  Fathers  sought  to  p 
ability  of  citizens  to  band  together 
tltlon  their  Government.  Hi  itorlcally, 
public  educational  campaigiis,  which  in 
part  ask  people  to  write  to  Congress, 
have  been  the  key  to  the  major  social 
reform  movements  in  this  com  try,  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  .  Abolition- 
ists and  the  civil  rights  movemi  nt  to  im- 
peachment and  Watergate.  Si;  ch  move- 
ments have  begun  small  and  gradually 
snowballed  into  forces  for  soclil  change. 
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The  guarantees  of  the  first  amendment 
have  given  these  citizens'  movements 
breathing  space  in  which  to  grow. 

DISCLOSURE    OF    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Believing  that  no  individual  should  be 
forced  to  disclose  his  or  her  associatlonal 
ties,  my  bill  does  not  require  organiza- 
tions to  disclose  the  identity  of  their 
members  and  contributors  and  the 
amount  of  their  contributions. 

Disclosure  of  members  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant deterrent  effect  on  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  association,  espe- 
cially for  those  Individuals  Involved  with 
unpopular  causes. 

The  Supreme  Court  first  recognized 
the  right  of  associatlonal  privacy  in 
NAACP  v.  Alabama  ex  rel.  Patterson, 
357  U.S.  449  (1968).  where  it  reversed  a 
conviction  for  contempt  for  failure  to 
disclose  the  membership  list  of  the 
NAACP.  Speaking  for  a  unanimous 
Court,  Justice  Harlan  said  the  inviola- 
bility of  privacy  in  group  associations 
may  In  many  circumstances  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
of  association. 

The  principle  of  the  NAACP  cases  has 
been  applied  to  other  situations.  In  Shel- 
ton  v.  Tucker,  364  U.S.  479,  (1960),  the 
Court  invalidated  an  Arkansas  statute 
which  compelled  teachers  to  disclose  all 
of  their  organizational  afiaiiations  for  the 
past  5  years.  And  in  Talley  v.  California, 
362  U.S.  60  (1960),  the  Court  ruled  un- 
constitutional "on  its  face"  a  Los  An- 
geles ordinance  prohibiting  the  anony- 
mous distribution  of  any  handbill. 

In  Buckley  against  Valeo,  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  it  clear  that  it  would 
not  tolerate  a  contributor  disclosure  stat- 
ute that  affected  the  general  funds  of 
every  conceivable  general  interest  or- 
ganization whose  lobbying  activities  only 
make  up  a  small  percentage  of  its  total 
effort.  Said  the  Court: 

When  It  Is  an  Individual  other  than  a 
candidate  or  a  group  other  than  a  'political 
committee"  the  relation  of  the  Information 
sought  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act  may  be  too 
remote. 

DISCLOSITRE    OF    GIFTS 

My  bin  also  contains  a  greatly  ex- 
panded provision  on  disclosure  of  gifts. 
The  gifts  provision  Is,  Indeed,  at  the 
heart  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  vigorous  advo- 
cacy of  ideas  which  gives  lobbying  a  bad 
name  and  which  is  perceived  as  cor- 
rupting. Rather,  it  is  in  the  favors  which 
lobbyists  can  lavish  on  elected  officials 
which  raise  suspicions  in  the  mind  of 
the  public.  It  is  no  accident  that  financial 
ethics  code  recently  passed  by  Congress 
focused  on  outside  money  as  the  chief 
corrupting  influence.  My  bill  requires 
the  disclosure  of  all  gifts,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  his  or 
her  family.  The  obligation  to  disclose  is 
placed  upon  both  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  upon  the  lobbying  organiza- 
tion. 

Sixty  days  after  the  lobbying  report 
information  has  been  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  each  Congressperson  and  Sen- 
ator must  describe  all  gifts  over  $25  made 
to  him  or  his  or  her  staff  or  their  imme- 
diate families. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 


The  Comptroller  General  is  given  power 
to  enforce  this  act.  He/she  will  attempt 
to  rectify  any  possible  violations  first  by 
advisory  opinions  and  then  by  Informal 
methods  of  conciliation.  If  this  fails,  the 
Comptroller  General  will  then  refer  all 
possible  violations  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  appropriate  action. 

The  Comptroller  General  also  must 
publish  periodic  summaries  of  lobbying 
reports  in  the  Federal  Register. 

SANCTIONS 

A  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $5,000  may  be 
Imposed  for  a  knowing  and  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  act  as  may  a  criminal  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $5,000  and  6  months. 

For  a  knowing  and  willful  falsification 
of  data,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  for  each 
violation  may  be  imposed. 

The  Improper  sale  or  use  of  report  in- 
formation will  be  subject  up  to  a  $10,000 
fine. 

CONCLUSION 

If  Congress  Insists  on  regulating  lobby- 
ing as  part  of  its  effort  to  reform,  then 
it  must  be  sensitive  to  the  prohibitions 
and  limitations  the  Constitution  places 
on  its  power  to  regulate  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals to  freely  associate  and  express 
pohtical  ideas.  I  believe: 

First.  Congress  must  not  regulate  in- 
direct efforts  to  infiuence  the  legislative 
process. 

Second.  Congress  must  not  regulate 
the  lobbying  activities  of  small,  local 
organizations  which  have  a  light  Impact 
on  the  legislative  process. 

Third.  Congress  must  not  require  the 
disclosure  of  contributors. 

The  regulation  and  disclosure  of  the 
above  activities,  I  believe,  would  be  found 
unconstitutional.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
bill  provides  for  the  disclosure  of  lobby- 
ing activities  within  the  contours  of  the 
Constitution. 

Justice  Brennan  in  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan.  376  U.S.  259  (1969)  wrote  of 
a  profound  national  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  "debate  on  public  issues 
should  be  uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide 
open."  Believing  in  this  principle,  the 
Founding  Fathers  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion to  guarantee  free  speech  and  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government.  In  its 
quest  for  reform.  Congress  must  not  con- 
strain these  fundamental  rights  of  the 
American  democratic  system. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Trible,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Trible,  for  1  hour,  on  March  28. 
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Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Panetta)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Annitnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Preyer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. - 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bloxjin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  special  order  for  60 
minutes,  for  Wednesday,  March  30,  1977. 

Mr.  Koch,  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial In  his  remarks  during  debate  on 
HJl.  4991,  National  Science  Foundation 
authorization. 

Mr.  RxTDD,  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  4991. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks:) 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehtjrst. 

Mr.  YoxTNG  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Abdnor  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson.  - 

(The  following  Meri\ber§_CaJ  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Panetta \F!^ttdr\o  include 
extraneous  material: )  i 

Mr.  Baucus  in  thrcQ' instances. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  10  ihstances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Ms.  MncuLSKi. 

Mr.  Teacue  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Drinan  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  refened  as  follows: 

S.  106.  An  act  to  provide  for  furthering 
the  conservation,  protection,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and  related 
resources  for  sutalned  use,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  28,  1977,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  "Perspectives  on  Technical  Informa- 
tion for  Environmental  Protection";  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period 
March  15  to  June  15,  1977,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  a  proposed  new  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  6  use.  552a (o);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Park  Foundation,  transmitting  the  Founda- 
tion's annual  report  for  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  Public  Law  90-209; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  RaUroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  January  1977,  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad,  pur- 
suant to  section  308(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
8.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"The  Accounting  Establishment"  as  a  Senate 
document  (Rept.  No.  95-113) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOXrUG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  420.  Resolution  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  by  establishing  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  such  joint  committee  for  the  House 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-114).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  441.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5045.  A  bill  to  reestab- 
lish the  period  vrtthin  which  the  President 
may  transmit  to  the  Congres.s  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-115).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  5559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  tc 
strengthen  certain  provisions  relating  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
H.R.  5560.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
disaster  assistance  programs  for  agricultural 
producers,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  6561.  A  bill  to  provide  water  to  the 
five  Central  Arizona  Indian  Tribes  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  to  settle  their  surface    *ater 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Phillip  Bubton,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Heckler,  Mr.  BraoN,  Mr.  Cok- 
BADA,  Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,    Mr.    Kostmater,    Mr. 
McHuch,   Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Murpht  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Runnels, 
Mr.    Seiberltnc,    Mr.    Tsongas,    Mr. 
Vento,   Mr.   Weaver,   Mr.   Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  5562.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr.  Bauctjs.  Mr. 
CoRNWELL,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr. 
Roe)  : 
H.R.  5563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  services  furnished  by  physician 
extenders;  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  5564.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  and 
otherwise  to  encouraee  the  utilization  of 
home  dialysis  and  to  encourage  early  kidney 
transplantation  under  the  renal  disease  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  226  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  CAVANAUOH: 
H  R.  5565.  A  bill  to  amend  section  154  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Increase 
the  national  maximum  speed  limit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.R.  5566.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
retirement  of  employees  after  30  years  of 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5567.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  individuals 
to  deduct  losses,  resulting  from  drought,  to 
family  gardens  and  to  residential  property  of 
the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Bafal^ 
CVS,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr 
BowEN.  Mr.  Broomfield 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Broyhill 
berg,  Mr.  Don  H.  Cuause;  r 
RAN  Of  Mississippi,   Mr 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr 
WARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Findley 
ZEL,  Mr.  Frey.  Mr.  Gayo 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Oradison) 
H.R.  5568.  A  bill  to  amend  tl 
United  States  Code  to  establlsli 
procedure  for  congressional  rev 
rules  which  may  be  contrary  to  1 
slstent  with  congressional  Intenl , 
opportunities    for    public    ] 
agency  rulemaking,  and  for  oth^r 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
and  Rules. 

By   Mr.   DEL   CLAWSON    ( 
Mr.  Hacedorn.  Mr.   Han 
Holland.  Mra.  Holt.  Mr 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mi 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr 
Latta,    Mr.    LoTT,    Mr 
Montgomery,  Mr.  MrspiiY 
sylvanla,    Mr.    Pepper 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Sisk 
Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr 
Stockman,    Mr.    Taylor 
Treen) : 
H.R.  5569,  A  bill  to  amend   .. 
United  States  Code  to  establish 
procedure  for  congressional  revle 
rules  whlih  may  be  contrary  to  la 
slstent  with  congressional  intent 
opportunities    for    public    partlc 
agency  rulemaking,  and  for  othe  • 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  th 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.   DEL  CLAWSON    ( 
Mr.     VoLKMER.     Mr.     W 
Walsh,    Mr.    WHrrEHtms 
Wilson,    Mr.    Charles 
Texas,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr 
YotJNo  of  Florida,  Mr. 
sourl,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  5570.  A  bill  to  amend  tit 
United   States  Code  to  establish 
procedure  for  congressional  revlen 
rules  which  may  be  contrary  to  la 
slstent  with  congressional  Intent 
opportunities    for    public    partlL 
agency  rulemaking,  and  for  othe 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  th( 
and  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illlnoi^ 
self,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mrs 
Pauntroy,   Mr.   Mitcheli 
land,    Mr.    Ford   of 
Simon,  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Keys.  Mr 
Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
MtntPHY    of    New    York 

MAYER,      Mr.      SCHEUER 

Mr.    Ottinger,    Ms. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  Steers)  . 
H.R.  6571.  A  bin  to  amend  th( 
Lending  Act  to  require  lenders  tc 
rent  interest  rates  charged  for  va 
gorles  of  loans  to  consumers;  to 
tee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  lUlnol 
self,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilsi  i 
fornla,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Hyde,  R 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Scheuei 
of  Tennessee,  Mrs 
ROYBAL,  Mr.  Brodhead,  M 
Clay,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr 

MOAKLEY,     Mr.     BT7CKANAN 

TiNCER.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
Mr.     Lent,     Mr.     Holll.    . 
Pickle,  and  Mr.  Richmond 
H.R.   5572.    A   bill    to   make   It 
practice  for  any  retailer  to  tncreas 
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Truth   in 
post  cur- 
ious cate- 
Commit- 
Affalrs. 
(for  her- 
N  of  Call- 
Maryland, 
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Mr.  Ford 
Mr. 
Nix.  Mr. 
Mr. 
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.  Conte, 
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): 

*n   unfair 
the  price 


of  certain  consumer  commodities  once  be 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer  com- 
modity, and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  such  retailer  to  re- 
fund any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so 
increasing  the  price  of  such  consumer  com- 
modity; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  5573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dls- 
crimlnatlcn  In  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
prohibit  compensated  Involuntary  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    CONABLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Corcoran  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    and    Mr. 
O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  5574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  services  within  the 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion  of  community  long-term   care   centers 
and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as  part  of 
a  new  administrative  structure  for  the  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  Ions-term  care  serv- 
ices, to  provide  a  significant  role  for  persons 
eligible  for  long-term  care  benefits  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and    Means,    and    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    CORRADA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.R.  5575.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  consider- 
ation of  certain  matters  In  the  determination 
of    co-'t-of-llvlng    allowances    for    employees 
stationed    outside    the    continental    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DRTNAN: 
H.R.  5576.  A  bill  to  amend  section  541  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  change 
the  term  of  office  and  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  U.S.  attorneys  and 
to  repeal  section  546  (relating  to  temporary 
aoDolntments  to  vacancies  by  courts)  of  such 
title;  to  the  Cnmrnutee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  5577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  in  grant- 
ing or  renewing  any  radio  or  television 
broadcast  license,  may  not  take  into  account 
whether  the  aoplicant  Involved  owns  a  dally 
newspaper  which  is  circulated  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  radio  or  television  broad- 
cast station,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  5578.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  5579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  85,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  is  permitted  an  Indi- 
vidual each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Neal)  : 
H.R.  5580.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program 
for  repairing  and  replacing  unsafe  highway 
bridges;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  5581.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.   JEFFORDS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,     Mr.     McCloskey,     Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  CotrcHLiN, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Beil- 
ENsoN.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Nolan,  and 
Mr.  Sawyer)  : 
H.R.    5582.    A    bill    to    require    a    refund 
value   for  certain  beverage  containers,   and 
for    other   purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.  KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 
Mr.  P.AiLSBACK,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jaot)  : 
H.R.  5583.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  5584.  A  bill  to  transfer  from  Federal 
to  State  courts  Jurisdiction  to  enter  decrees 
requiring  the  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegre- 
gation; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5585.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams of  Federal  grantees  and  contractors 
in  complying  with  nondiscrimination  pro- 
grams, to  prescribe  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  a  finding  of  discrimination  in 
certain  actions  brought  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  and  to  prescribe 
reasonable  limits  on  the  collection  of  data 
relating  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5586.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  results  of  and  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  racial  Integration  of 
public  schools  and  the  use  of  school  busing 
to  achieve  It;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5587.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation  for  all  workers  age  65  and  over 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By    Mr.    LEDEHER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Flood,    Mr.    Moorhead    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  MtniTHA,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Ammerman,    Mr. 
CoroHLiN.   Mr.   Ertel,  Mr.  Rooney, 
Mr.  Dent,  and,Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.R.   5588.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  manu- 
facturing-related investments  in  any  State 
which    ha.s    an    unemployment    rate    which 
exceeds    the    national    unemployment   rate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   LONG   of  Louisiana: 
H.R.   5589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt employers  of  10  or  fewer  regular  em- 
ployees, to  require  the  Issuance  of  warnings 
to  emptoyers  of  25  or  fewer  regular  employ- 
ees for  the  first  Instance  violations,  and  to 
bar  the  assessment  of  penalties  where  fewer 
than   10  violations  are  cited;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McDONALD: 
H.R.  5590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations  Act   of    1934    In   order    to   recognize 
and    confirm    the    applicability    of    and    to 
strengthen  and  further  the  objectives  of  the 
first    amendment    to    radio    and    television 
broadcasting  stations;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By    Mr.    MARTIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mann,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Wacgonner, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  Keys.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner,   Mr.    Bafalis,    Mr.    Young    of 
Florida.   Mr.   Duncan   of  Tennessee, 
Mr.   Lfvitas.    Mr.   Dan   Daniel.   Mr. 
Nichols.    Mr.    Jones    of    Tennessee, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr. 
Vandeh    Jact,    Mr.    Kemp,    and    Mr. 
Moore  )  : 
H.R.    6591.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
certain    food    additives    and    to    permit    the 
marketing  of  saccharin  until  such  an  evalua- 
tion can  be  made  of  It;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.    Jones    of   North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Le  Fante,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Tucker,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Corcoran  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
Grassley,      Mr.      Rovsselot,      Mr. 
Thone.  Mr.  Plynt,  Mr.  Oiaimo,  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 
H.R.   6592.   A  bill   to  am-nd  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
certain   food   additives   and    to   permit   the 
marketing  of  saccharin  until  such  an  eval- 
uation can  be  made  of  it;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MAZZOLI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  Ms.  Oakar)  : 
H.R.  6593.  A  bill  to  reform  the  method  by 
which  the  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  Is 
determined;    Jointly,   to  the   Committees  on 
Post   Office   and   Civil   Service,   and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS : 
H.R.  5594.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  the  close 
of  June  30.  1980.  certain  duties  on  calcined 
petroleum  coke  not  commercially  suitable  for 
use  as  a  fuel;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA : 
H.R.  5595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention   and   Treatment  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  &nd  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depleting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.    5596.    A   bill    to   amend   the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
an  evaluation   of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
certain  food  additives  and  to  permit  the  mar- 
keting of  saccharin  until  such  an  evaluation 
can    be    made   of   It;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steed) : 
H.R.  6597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
cultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax, 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LujAN) : 
H.R.  6598.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  appro- 
priate participation  by  optometrists  In  the 
peer  review  and  related  activities  authorized 
under  such  part;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H.R.  5599.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
an  "Operation  Bootstrap"  for  the  American 
Indian  in  order  to  create  meaningful  Jobs 
and  to  improve  conditions  among  Indians 
and  non-Indians  on  reservations  and  in 
other  communities,  and  for  other  purposes; 


Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  end  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  5600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  require  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  regulate  the  issu- 
ance and  trading  of  municipal  bonds  and 
similar  securities;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.R.  6601.  A  bin  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ment preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of,  or  who 
hcve  been  adversely  effected  by  the  applica- 
tion of,  certain  Federal  lav.s  allowing  em- 
ployment preference  to  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    Hughes,   Mr.   Le 
Fante,  Mrs.  Metner,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  Thompson)  : 
H.R.  5602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  manu- 
facturing-related investments  In  any  State 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds  the  national  unemployment  rate;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  5603.  A  bill  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ment preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of,  or  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  applica- 
tion of,  certain  Federal  laws  allowing  em- 
ployment   preference    to    Indians,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clvn  Service. 

By   Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.    Coleman,    Mr.    Marlenee.    Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mrs.   Keys,  Mr.   Bedell, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.   ToNRY,  Mr.  SKt^rrz.   and   Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota) : 
H.R.  6604.  A  bni  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  with  respect  to  recordkeeping 
requirements  and  supervision  fees,  and   to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  to  provide 
advice  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.R.   5605.   A   bill    to   establish   Admiralty 
Island    National    Preserve    In    the    State    of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;   Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN   (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Gore)  : 
HR.    6606.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service   Act   to   provide   health   care 
services  for  oregnant  adolescents  before  and 
after  childbirth;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Poreien  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.    5607.    A    bill    to    amend   section    459 
of   the   Social   Serurltv  Act   to   provide   for 
consent  by  t»ie  United  States  to  certain  addi- 
tional garnishment  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
HR.  5608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;   Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on   Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITE : 
H  R.  5609.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  acquire  certain  private  and 
State-owned  lands  In  Texas,  In  exchange  for 


Government-owned  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5610.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rending  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  certain  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  cer- 
tain findings  In  connection  with  Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  5611  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.    Res.    351.    Joint    resolution    making 
further   continuing   appropriations    for   the 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  352.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    JACOBS    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Keys.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,   Mr.   Dan   Daniel.    Mr.   Der- 
winski.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.     RoNCALio,     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 
T*ible,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas) : 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the   Constitution   of   the   United   States   to 
provide  for  balanced  budgets  and  elimina- 
tion  of   the   Federal    Indebtedness;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  354.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  freedom  from  forced  as- 
signment to  schools  or  Jobs  because  of  race, 
creed,   or   color;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Van 
Deerlin,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    176.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  direct  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  to  take  certain 
actions   with   respect   to   the  protection   of 
Namibia;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
H.   Con.   Res.    177    Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Baltic  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dent  I  : 
H.  Res.  435.  Resolution  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  payments  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  may  be  made  under  House 
Resolution  11,  95th  Congress:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.  Res.  436.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
administrative    expenses    Incurred    In    con- 
cluding the  business  and  activities  of  the 
former    Select    Committee    on    Professional 
Sports;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Res.  437.  Resolution  concerning  commit- 
tee bearings  on  the  future  telecommunica- 
tions policy  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tenness^ 
H.    Res.    438.    Resolution 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  ban  on 
should  take  effect  without  prior  ._ 
al  approval;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 
H.  Res.  439.  Resolution  directing 
mlttee  on  International  Relations 
hearings  to  determine  the  nature 
of  any  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Northern    Ireland;     to    the 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CLrvELAND,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  L 
Mr.  MiCHEi,,  Mr.  SEBELrus, 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 


expressing    the 

saccharin 

cohgresslon- 

Interstate 


the  Com- 

3  conduct 

extent 

hostilities  In 

on 


i  nd 


Comi  lit  tee 


Hr. 


Mr.  Clay, 
.  Emery, 

ACbMARSINO, 
kir.  SiKES, 


The  Senate  met  at  12  merldia  i.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wis  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allei  r,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the 
prayer: 


Edward 
oUowing 


ti  m 


s  ill 


cai  inot 


O  Lord  our  God,  help  us  to 
the  feverish  debate  and  tedlou 
codes  of  conduct,  to  hear  Thy 
voice  above  the  persistent  sounds 
mob  or  the  media.  Guide  us  by  tt 
law    of    Mt.    Sinai    which 
improved  or  replaced.  Make  us  . 
the  Nation's  trust,  not  becaus( 
rules,  but  because  of  what  we 
and    mind    and    character 
draining  duties  of  hassling  ... 
our  spiritual  resources  that  we  .. 
nor  fail  in  Thy  purposes  for  the 

In  the  Great  Redeemer's 
pray.  Amen. 


ar ; 
Aiild 
houi  s 


APPOINTMFNT  OP  ACTING 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  ^.. 
will  please  read  a  communlcatiofi 
Senate  from  the  President  pro 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
letter: 


U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempo  ;e 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  2  '■,  1977 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tl^e 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  , 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chal 
my  absence. 


James  O. 

President  pro 


Eastlai  d, 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  trie  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempor^ 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
nal    of    the    proceedings    of 
Wednesday.  March  23,  1977.  be 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  . 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
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H.  Res.  440.  Resolution  to  Insure  that  the 
quaUty  and  quantity  of  free  broadcasting 
service  not  be  Impaired;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

60.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  rela- 
tive to  requiring  the  labeling  of  beef  as  to 
orieln;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

61.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
aircraft  illegally  crossing  the  International 
border  into  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  Introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  5612)  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Hoffman, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

66.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Radio  Television  News  Directors  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  broadcast  news 
media,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai^,  March  24, 1977 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21, 1977) 


from 

toll  on 

small 

of  the 

e  higher 

be 

w|orthy  of 

of  our 

in  soul 

the 

renew 

wf  ary  not 

Nation. 

nime,   we 


PRESI- 


Irie  clerk 

to  the 

;empore 

f  (llowing 


ORDER  VITIATING  SCHEDULING  OF 
H  R.  4876  FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee, 
Mr.  McClellan.  asked  that  the  order 
£cheduling  action  by  the  Senate  on  H.R. 
4876,  the  economic  stimulus  appropria- 
tions bill,  for  tomorrow  be  vitiated. 

Senator  Young,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  was  present,  and  Sena- 
tor Stevens,  ttie  Republican  whip,  was 
present  also. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  deference  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member — 
and  it  was  unanimous  around  the  entire 
committee— that  the  order  scheduling 
H.R.  4876  for  tomorrow  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity leader  is  correct,  there  is  no  objection 
on  our  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  yield  back  my  time. 


Senate 

AMES    B. 

Llabama, 
during 


te  npore. 


Pi  Bsident, 
tt  e  Jour- 
ye  iterday. 
ai  proved. 
P  o  tem- 
•rdered. 


NEED  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION  CEN- 
TRIFUGE ENRICHMENT  PLANT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  facing  our  country  is 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
great  energy  crisis.  The  oil  embargo 
of  1973  and  the  severe  winter  of  1977 
have  combined  to  show  how  vulnerable 
our  economy,  our  health,  and  even  our 
national  security  can  be  without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  energy. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  while  natural  gas  curtailments 
were  bringing  industry  to  its  knees  last 
winter,  nuclear  power  plants  went  be- 
yond all  expectations  to  help  meet  the 
highest  peak-load  demand  for  electricity 
in  U.S.  history.  As  the  energy  needs  of 
the  Nation  continue  to  expand,  the  need 
to  increase  its  capacity  to  produce  en- 
riched uranium  will  become  increasingly 
critical. 

Most  of  us  here  kno-.v  that  natural 
uranium  must  be  enriched  before  it  can 


be  used  as  fuel  for  light  water  reactors. 
Almost  9  percent  of  the  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity  of  the  United  States  is 
now  suonlied  by  63  light  water  reactors. 
The  problem  is  that  the  capacity  of  our 
three  enrichment  facilities  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  fuel  reactors  which  are  operat- 
ing or  under  construction.  Construction 
decisions  are  becoming  urgent  because 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  6  to  9 
years  to  bring  new  enrichment  plants  on 
line. 

The  adequacy  of  enrichment  capacity 
within  the  United  States  has  serious  im- 
plications for  our  efforts  to  control  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the 
past,  the  United  States  has  been  an  as- 
sured supplier  of  enriched  uranium  to 
other  nations.  This  policy  has  served  as 
a  safety  valve  on  weapons  proliferation, 
because  it  eliminated  the  need  for  other 
countries  to  build  their  own  enrichment 
facilities  to  supply  their  power  reactors. 
Unfortunately,  possession  of  an  enrich- 
ment facility  provides  a  country  with  a 
potential  to  make  nuclear  weapons.  Fur- 
thermore, if  countries  question  the  de- 
pendability of  the  United  States  as  a  sup- 
plier of  enriched  uranium,  they  may  be 
forced  to  consider  the  Plutonium  recy- 
cling option. 

Ml'.  President,  my  colleagues  may  have 
noted  the  release,  Monday,  of  a  Ford 
Foundation  study  entitled  "Nuclear 
Power  Issues  and  Choices."  I  disagree 
with  many  of  the  conclusions  reached  in 
thlT  report  and  will  comment  on  specific 
point.*:  in  more  detail  at  a  later  time. 
However.  I  do  concur  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  report  that  the  United 
States  must  expand  its  uranium  enrich- 
ment capacity.  According  to  the  report, 
thi?  will  offer  the  world  an  alternative  to 
r.  Plutonium  economy. 

The  present  enrichment  capacity  of 
the  United  States  consists  of  three  gase- 
ous diffusion  plants,  which  are  located  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and 
Paducah.  Ky.  They  are  based  on  tech- 
nology that  was  developed  during  World 
War  II.  they  are  among  the  world's  larg- 
est industrial  facilities,  and  they  are 
voracious  consumers  of  electricity.  A 
limited  attempt  to  fill  the  enrichment  gap 
has  been  made  in  the  proposed  add-on 
to  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  gaseous  diffu- 
sion facility.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a 
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more  substantial  expansion  program  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  satisfy  in  1984  for- 
eign and  domestic  enriched  uranium 
commitments. 

Fortunately  a  new  enrichment  tech- 
nology, based  on  the  gas  centrifuge  has 
been  under  development  since  the  1960's. 
Gas  centrifuge  technology  offers  the  pos- 
sibility of  lower  enrichment  costs  and 
tho  advantage  of  using  only  15  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  electricity  that  is  required  by 
the  older  gaseous  diffusion  plant.  A  cen- 
trifuge enrichment  plant  is  based  upon 
modules  and  is  readily  adapted  to  expan- 
sions in  capacity. 

Although  the  gas  centrifuge  technology 
is  well  developed,  no  large  commercial 
plants  have  been  constructed  at  this  time. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  ERDA  will 
be  funding  the  construction  of  the  cen- 
trifuge plant  demonstration  facility  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  this  year.  Building  this 
plant  will  demonstrate  the  technology, 
procedures,  and  methods  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  subsequent  large- 
scale  production-size  centrifuge  plants. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  fully  this  project,  because  it  will 
enhance  our  ability  to  meet  the  future 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  our  policy  of  controlling  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
other  requirement  for  nor  request  for 
time  under  the  standing  order,  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN   MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  insert  statements  into  the  Record 
today,  and  may  Introduce  resolutions, 
bills,  petitions,  and  memorials  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  at 
this  time  only  the  nominations  on  page  2 
of  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  on  page  2? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  the  majority  leader  is  pro- 
tecting the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  he  asked  that  only 
the  nominations  on  page  2  be  considered, 
because  he  understood  the  distinguished 
Senator  wanted  to  say  something  about 
that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  first  nomination 
on  page  2,  as  requested  oy  the  majority 
leader.  The  nomination  will  be  stated 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Carol  Tucker 
Foreman,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  . 

Mr.  CURTIS:  Mr.  President,  in  op- 
posing the  confirmation  of  Mrs.  Carol 
Foreman  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  find  no  fault  with  Mrs.  Foreman  as  a 
person  of  good  character  and  high  in- 
telligence. 

I  do  feel  that  her  appointment  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  policy  of 
maintaining  the  high-level  management 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  directly  involved  in 
agriculture,  agricultural  research,  or 
agricultural  education  and  whose  civilian 
pursuits  were  primarily  agriculture- 
oriented. 

I  will  detail  some  of  the  reasons  for  my 
opposition  to  her  nomination  from  the 
hearings  on  her  confirmation  and  ma- 
terial which  she  presented  as  a  result  of 
requests  in  those  hearings. 
qualifications 

When  questioned  in  the  hearings  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
Mrs.  Foreman  said  that  the  following 
functions  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
would  come  under  her  direct  authority: 
all  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service; 
the  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Divi- 
sion; the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service;  and  the  standardiza- 
tion and  grading  branches  of  the  Agri- 
culture Marketing  Service.  To  determine 
her  qualifications  in  these  areas,  Mrs. 
Foreman  was  asked  about  her  experience, 
background,  and  education.  She  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  no  background 
in  any  of  these  areas.  I  excerpt  from  the 
hearings  record: 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  had  any  train- 
ing as  a  nutritionist? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  have  you  had  any 
training  or  experience  in  inspection  or 
grading? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cuhtis.  What  has  been  your  edu- 
cational experience  throughout  your  adult 
years? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  I  have  been  primarily  in- 
volved in  government  work  as  an  employee 
of  the  government,  and  outside  of  the  gov- 
ernment been  involved  in  analyses  of  govern- 
ment programs. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  at  any  time  dur- 
ing your  adult  life  lived  on  a  farm,  or  been 
connected  in  any  way  with  a  farm? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  your  work,  did  you  have 
any  agriculture-related  training,  above  high 
school? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  No.  all  of  my  training  In 
college  was  directed  towards  American  Gov- 
ernment, which  I  then  taught  at  the  college 
level. 

Mrs.  Foreman  has  had  a  most  active 
role  in  recent  years  as  c.-cecutive  direc- 
tor of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America.  That  organization,  along  with 
the  Paul  Douglas  Consumer  Research 
Center,  operates  with  a  budget  of  about 
$300,000.  The  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  has  a  40-member  board  of  di- 
rectors and  officers,  according  to  Mrs. 
Foreman.  Following  is  a  list  of  directors 


and  ofHcers,  which  was  provided  by  Mrs. 
Foreman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  list  of  di- 
rectors and  oflBcers.  which  was  provided 
by  Mrs.  Foreman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Officers  and  Directors 

President — Lee  Richardson,  Louisiana  Con- 
sumers League,  814  Kenilworth  Parkway, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806. 

Immediate  Past  President  (ex-offlclo)  — 
George  Myers,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W.  Suite  810,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Secretary -Treasurer — Kenneth  S.  Kovack, 
Legislative  Representative,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  815-16th  Street,  N.W.. 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Vice  Presidents — Warren  Braren.  Associate 
Director,  Consumers  Union,  256  Washington 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550;  Stephen 
Brobeck,  President,  Cleveland  Consumer 
Action,  2697  Euclid  Hts.  Blvd.,  Cleveland  Hts., 
Ohio  44106;  Jacob  Clayman,  Sec.-Treas.,  In- 
dustrial Union  Dept.,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Room  301,  Washington.  D.C. 
20008;  Ellen  Haas,  Legislative  Chairman, 
Maryland  Citizens  Consumer  Council,  5900 
Rossmore  Drive,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20034; 
William  Matson,  Chairman,  Pennsylvania 
League  for  Consumer  Protection,  2929  North 
Front  Street,  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania 
17101;  Arnold  Mayer,  Legislative  Rep.,  Amal- 
gamated Meatcutters  &  Butcher  Workmen, 
100  Indiana  Ave.,  N.W.,  Room  410,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001;  Glenn  Nishimura,  Director, 
Arkansas  Consumer  Research,  1919  W.  7th 
Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72202;  Alex 
Radln,  General  Manager,  American  Public 
Power  Assoc,  2600  Virginia  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite 
212,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

Directors — Roy  Alper,  Executive  Director, 
California  Citizen  Action  Group,  2315  West- 
wood  Blvd..  W.  Los  Angeles,  California  90064; 
James  Boyle,  Executive  Director,  Texas  Con- 
sumer Association,  808  San  Antonio,  Rm. 
200,  Austin,  Texas  78701;  Ann  Brown,  Chair- 
man, Consumers  Affairs  Committee,  3005  Au- 
dubon Terrace,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008;  Jo  Ann  Clayton,  Executive  Director, 
San  Francisco  Consumer  Action,  26  Seventh 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94103;  Hildred 
J.  Drew,  Coordinator,  Consumers  Affairs  De- 
partment, United  Auto  Workers,  8000  E.  Jef- 
ferson Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214;  Evelyn 
Dubrow,  Legislative  Director.  Int.  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019;  Lois  Felder,  Co-Director, 
Community  Relations  Dept.,  Retail  Clerks 
Int.  Union,  1775  K  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
DO.  20006;  James  W.  Green,  Associate  Dlr. 
for  Legis.,  National  Education  Association, 
1201  16th  St..  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20036; 
Milton  D.  Hakel,  Director.  Int'l.  and  Inter- 
group  Relations.  National  Farmers  Union, 
1012  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005;  William  Hutton,  Exec.  Dir.  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  1511  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Suite  202,  Washington,  D.C.  20005; 
Peter  Jacobson,  Alliance  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, 310  Plaza  Blrtg.,  535  Fifth  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15219;  Robert  J.  Kalaskl,  As-soc. 
Ed.  The  Machinist,  International  Assoc,  of 
Machinists,  1300  Conn.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036;  Jonathan  Llndley.  Executive 
Asst.,  Government  Affairs  Division,  Credit 
Union  National  Assoc,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036;  Dan 
McCurry,  Chicago  Consumer  Coalition,  Loop 
College.  64  E.  Lake  St..  Chicago,  Illinois 
60601;  Helen  E.  Nelson,  Vice  President,  Con- 
sumers Union.  University  of  Wisconsin  Ex- 
tension, 929  N.  6th  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 
53203;  Sarah  Newman,  Vice  President.  Na- 
tional Consumers  Leaque,  1411  Hopkins  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;   Robert  Par- 
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trldge.  Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  National 
Cooperative  Assoc.,  2000  Florida 
Washington,  D.C.  20000;    Lola 
rector.   Consumer  Action   Now, 
Street,    New    Tork,    N.Y.    10022; 
Rlley,  Director,  Consumer  Researcli 
Council,  Inc.,  1991  Edison.  Detroit 
48206;  James  Royal,  President 
Sc  Protection  Assoc,  3121  Norrls 
Pa.  19121;  Leroy  Schecher,  Mana^ 
Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Lock  Drawer 
S.D.  57820;  Elizabeth  Schlmllng 
Washington  Committee  on 
ests,    2700   First   Ave.,    Seattle, 
98121;  Mark  SUber^eld.  Attorney 
Union   Washington   0?lice,    1714 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036;  He 
mons.  Acting  Exec.  Dlr.,  National 
Information  Center,  8209  Cagle 
Hill.  Md.  20022;  Shelby  Southard, 
Cooperative  League  of  USA,  828  L 
Washington,  DC.  20036;  Sharon 
toi".   Everybody's  Money,  Box   431 
Wisconsin  53701;  Ronnie  Straw, 
search.  Communications  Workers 
1925   K  St.,   N.W.,   Washington,  U 
Charles  P.  Wheatley,  Jr.,  Gen. 
lean  Public   Gas   Assn.,   2600  Vlr 
N.W.,  Suite   1115,  Wash.,  D.C. 
Wood,  Home  Economist,  Consume 
atlve   of  Berkeley,   Inc  ,   4805 
Richmond,  Calif.  94804;  and  Stanl ; 
Director,  Greenbelt  Consumer  Ser 
2944  John  Marshall  Dr.,  Arlington, 
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Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr     

Foreman  testified  that  the 
Union  was  the  biggest  contribu 
$300,000  budget  of  the 
eratlon  of  America.  She  said 
largest  contributor  at  $7,500  w: 
dustrial  Union  Department  of 
CIO,  and  that  the  other  larges 
utors  consisted  of  three  or 
unions  including  the  AFL-CIO 
Other  large  contributors  she 
Bristol  Myers  at  $5,000  and 
Electric    Cooperation    Associa 
American   Public  Power 
about  $4,500  each^t^ith.  .„.^ 
that  16  national -IrfBor  organ iza 

tributed  to  the  CFA,  with 

ing  from  $100  to  the  largest  $ 
also    stated    that    5    or    6 
organizations  and  15  or  16 
organizations  contributed  $50 

In  the  membership  list  of 
and  ofBcers  of  the  CFA,  and  i 
of  contributors  to  the 
is  a  preponderance  of 
Yet,  from  the  information 
can  find  no  representation  "by 
or  agriculture  organizations. 
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CPA's  ratings  the  substantial  ., 
Members  of  Congress  rated  low 
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The  implications  from  the  CFA's  Octo- 
ber 1976  ratings  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  that  most  Members  of  Congress  from 
apiculture  States  are  anticonsumer  while 
most  nonagrlculture  State  Members  are 
for  the  most  part  proconsumer.  Thus, 
by  its  very  ratings  the  CFA  appears  to 
be  pitting  agriculture  against  consumer, 
and  urban  America  against  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

And  they  are  not  satisfied  to  move 
into  a  department  pertaining  to  that,  but 
this  is  the  department  created  and  exist- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  That 
may  not  have  been  the  intent  of  the 
organization,  but  it  certainly  is  ImpMed 
in  its  ratings.  Where  distinctions  in  the 
CFA  ratings  cannot  be  drawn  along 
party  lines,  they  can  be  drawn  along 
geograohical  lines,  with  agricultural  rep- 
resentation labeled  as  anticonsumer. 
The  reverse  implication  would  be  that 
consumer  interests  are  antiagriculture.  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  views, 
but  point  this  out  because  some  of  the 
activities  and  programs  cf  the  CFA  with 
which  Mrs.  Foreman  has  been  associated, 
do,  in  fact,  raise  an  issue  of  conflicting 
interests  between  agriculture  and  con- 
sumers. 

Other  Questions  have  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  Mrs.  Foreman's  views  which 
may  affect  her  performance  in  the  inter- 
est of  agriculture.  These  came  from  her 
statements  in  the  confirmation  hearings 
and  from  her  past  activities  and  associa- 
tions.     ,      .   . 

BOYCOTTS   OY   FOOD   ITEMS 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from 
the  hearings : 

Senator  Cttrtis.  Did  the  Consumer  Federa- 
atlon  ever  advocate  a  boycott  of  any  food 
Items? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  In  1975  the  Federation,  by 
vote  of  Its  Board  of  Directors — and  no  policy 
positions  were  taken  except  by  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Directors — urged  a  boycott  of  sugar 
products  until  the  prices  fell. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  year  was  that? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  1975. 

Senator  Cttrtis.  What  other  action  did  you 
recommend  In  reference  to  sugar? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  That  was  It. 

Senator  Cxjrtis.  Did  you  recommend  a  boy- 
cott In  reference  to  any  other  food  Items? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  No. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  any  of  your  directors 
advocated  or  taken  part  In  boycotts  of  food 
Items? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  Not  since  there  have  been 
directors  of  the  organization.  The  Consum- 
ers Federation  by  vote  of  Its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors specifically  chose  not  to  participate  In 
the  1973  meat  boycott. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  any  of  your  contribu- 
tors participate  in  the  meat  boycott? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  None  of  those  in  1973.  to 
my  knowledge,  Senator.  That  was  prior  to 
my  association  with  the  organization. 

Mrs.  Foreman  testified  that  neither 
she  nor  her  organization  or  any  of  its 
ofiQcers  participated  in  or  promoted  any 
boycotts  other  than  a  sugar  boycott. 
However,  the  February  1974  issue  ot  the 
CFA's  News  report  on  approval  by  the 
organization  of  a  1964  platform  and  pol- 
icy statement  that  included  boycotts: 

CFA  urges  consumers  to  use  their  purchas- 
ing power  to  affect  prices  in  the  marketplace, 
and,  specifically,  to  choose  less  expensive  al- 
ternatives of  equal  quality  when  available. 
CFA  urges  its  members  to  use  occasions,  such 
meat  boycotts,  to  educate  consumers  about 
how  to  develop  desirable  food  eating  habits 


In  terms  of  nutrition,  available  food  supplies 
and  economic  considerations. 

For  the  record  I  point  out  that  In  the 
December  1,  1974,  issue  of  CFA  News, 
Mrs.  Foreman's  organization  did  declare 
a  boycott  on  sugar.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  in  the  September  1975 
CFA  News  in  an  article  on  the  1975 
wheat  sale  to  Russia  Mrs.  Foreman  said: 

The  government  should  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  year's  bumper  wheat  crop  to 
create  a  domestic  reserve  as  a  hedge  against 
a  possible  bad  harvest  and  higher  prices  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  wheat  prices  are  criti- 
cally low,  and  we  are  almost  facing  a  dis- 
aster. But  here  someone  is  recommended 
for  a  high  place  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  is  opposed  to  high  prices 
for  wheat,  though  everyone  knows  that 
the  price  of  wheat  has  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  the  price  of  bread. 

FOOD    stamps 

The  issue  of  food  stamp  abuse  and 
fraud  has  been  quite  controversial  in  re- 
cent years.  I  offered  several  amendments 
in  1976  designed  to  eliminate  fraud  and 
abuse,  and  to  restrict  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram only  to  those  persons  who  are  truly 
needy.  Although  Congress  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  make  changes  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  more  and  more  attention  is 
being  focused  on  the  abuses  of  this  pro- 
gram. Where  we  have  a  single  program 
that  costs  nearly  $6  billion  per  year  in 
the  budget  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
meht,  I  think  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  correct  the  abuses  and  inequities. 

In  questioning  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  need  to  reform  it  to  elimi- 
nate wastes,  abase,  and  corruption,  Mrs. 
Foreman  was  vague  in  many  of  her  an- 
swers. She  failed  to  indicate  she  would 
favor  a  law  to  cut  down  the  present  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Foreman's  questions  about 
food  stamps  for  strikers  are  somewhat 
symbolic  of  her  attitude.  I  excerpt  again 
from  the  hearings  record : 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  favor  food  stamps 
to  strikers? 

Mrs.  FoR-EMAN.  Not  unless  they  meet  the 
Income  and  resource  limitations.  Last  year, 
out  of  18  minion  people  on  food  stamps,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  was  able  to 
identify  only  5,000  who  were  strikers. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  do  not  regard  engag- 
ing in  a  strike  or  labor  dispute — other  than 
a  lock  out — to  be  considered  as  a  refusal  to 
accept  employment. 

Mrs.  Foreman.  No,  sir. 

In  regard  to  food  stamps  for  college 
students,  Mrs.  Foreman  said  she  was  not 
aware  that  students  did  not  even  have  to 
meet  the  requirements  to  register  for 
work  in  order  to  qualify  for  food  stamps. 

The  last  administration  did  propose 
some  changes  in  the  program  to  tighten 
controls  and  minimize  abuses.  Because 
food  stamps  would  be  under  the  author- 
ity of  Mrs.  Foreman,  I  think  she  should 
have  some  clear  ideas  about  eliminating 
abuse  and  tightening  up  on  the  program. 
Mrs.  Foreman's  responses  to  question- 
ing on  this  subject  did  not  convince  me 
of  her  desire  along  these  lines.  Again,  I 
excerpt  from  the  hearings: 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  approve.  If  you 
know,  the  actions  of  Secretary  Bergland,  in 
repealing  the  regulations  that  his  prede- 
cessor has  put  in,  in  reference  to  food 
stamps? 
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Mrs.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir,  I  did.  We  will  be 
back  to  the  Congress  very  shortly  with  a  very 
substantial  revision  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Congress  failed  to  act  on  food  stamps 
last  year.  Oh,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
that  raised  the  cost  of  food  stamps  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  The  House 
did  not  do  ans^thlng.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  acted,  and  Secretary  Berg- 
land immediately  wipes  that  out;  and 
Mrs.  Foreman  says  she  approves  it. 

Although  opposing  the  past  adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  changes  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  it  appears  that 
Mrs.  Foreman  would  support  some  revi- 
sions and  improvements.  Yet,  in  at  least 
two  occasions  In  the  past  while  she  was 
director  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  that  organization  published  ar- 
ticles opposing  cuts  and  revisions  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  the  January 
1975  issue  of  CFA  News  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle opposing  food  stamp  cuts,  and  an- 
other article  appeared  in  the  November 
1975  issue. 

OTHER   CONCERNS 

Mrs.  Foreman  testified  that  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Consumer  Federation 
was  to  enable  consumers  to  participate 
more  effectively  In  Government  regula- 
tory proceedings.  She  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
She  reported  that  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion intervened  frequently.  She  men- 
tioned in  particular  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
regard  to  ftmeral  home  practices.  Her 
testimony  was  as  follows : 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  supp.iit  the  regu- 
lations the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reached  on  the  funeral  directors? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  In  part. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  part  did  you  sup- 
port? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  Sir,  I  would  have  to  supoly 
that  for  the  record.  We  had  a  fairly  lengthy 
brief  supporting  in  part  and  opposing  in 
part,  and  I  do  not  recall  the  specifics  of  It. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  that  regulation  pro- 
vided that  a  regulatory  agency  could  overrule 
state  laws  by  regulation.  Did  you  support 
that  provision? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir.  because  the  Con- 
gress had  Issued  to  the  Trade  Commission 
the  power  to  issue  trade  regulation  rules. 
We  did  in  fact  support  that. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  bureaucracy 
that  holds  that  it  has  the  power  to  over- 
ride State  law  bv  regulation.  Now,  there 
are  times  when  State  law  should  be  over- 
ridden In  the  national  interest,  but  it 
should  be  done  by  Congress.  What  was 
Involved  there  was  the  power  on  the  part 
of  the  States  to  license  occupation. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  believe  that  a 
federal  agency  should  have  the  power  to 
overrule  state  law,  and  do  it  by  regulation? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  In  certain  Instances,  yes, 
sir.  I  am  not  an  attorney.  Our  attorneys 
thought  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Trade 
Commission  to  do  that. 

The  question  is  not  did  they  have  the 
power.  The  question  is,  is  it  right  for  bu- 
reaus, unejected  by,  anyone,  to  overrule 
laws  in"  your  State  and  my  State,  and  do 
it  bv  regulation? 

The  question  might  be  asked,  what  do 
funeral  homes  have  to  do  with  agricul- 
ture? Well,  although  funeral  homes  are 
not  involved  with  agriculture,  this  testi- 
mony is  cited  to  show  the  nominee's  po- 


sition on  State  rights  and  bureaucratic 
power. 

POSSIBLE   CONFLICT   OF   INTEREST 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  here.  I  know  there  is  a 
possibility  of  one. 

Mrs.  Foreman's  husband,  J.  H.  Fore- 
man, is  employed  by  the  Retail  Clerks 
International  Association,  where  he  Is 
principal  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  union.  With  her  personal  ties,  and 
the  acknowledged  and  reported  heavy 
support  and  membership  of  unions  In  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
of  interest  exists.  I  excerpt  from  the 
hearings : 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  is  your  husband 
employed? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  He  Is  employed  by  the  Re- 
tail Clerks  International  Association. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  Is  his  position? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  He  is  the  principal  assistant 
to  the  president. 

Senator  Curtis.  Does  that  union  represent 
any  workers  in  the  food  retail  industry? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  With  what  companies? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  With  a  variety  of  super- 
msu'ket  chains.  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  All  of  the  supermarkets? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  No.  There  are  a  number  of 
supermarkets  that  are  not  organized. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  are  the  principal 
ones  that  are  organized? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  At  various  places  across  the 
country,  and  I  am  not  totally  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union. 
Safeway  and  A&P  are  the  largest  chains,  to 
my  knowledge.  Some  of  the  operations  are 
organized,  and  some  are  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  A  great  number  of  meat 
packing  plants  in  my  area  of  the  country 
have  closed  down  becau.se  of  strikes.  What 
would  be  your  position  in  regard  to  meat 
Irtspectors  cros=lng  picket  lines? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  I  think  that  is  up  to  the 
meat  inspectors,  Senator.  Most  of  the  meat 
Inspectors  are  organized,  and  I  would  expect 
that  they  would  have  to  do  as  they  cho«^e. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  would  be  your  posi- 
tion, so  far  as  directions  and  instructions? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  I  am  not  sure  It  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  give  Instructions  If 
there  were  provisions  for  that  In  the  labor 
contract. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  whose  labor  contract? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  The  contract  between  the 
Government  Employees  Union  and  the  De- 
partment 01  Agriculture. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  were  approving,  or 
disapproving  a  contract,  would  you  approve 
a  contract  that  permitted  the  meat  Inspec- 
tors to  honor  picket  lines? 

Mrs.  Foreman.  I  expect  that  If  It  were 
o.therwise  a  legitimate  contract,  and  If  I 
were  advised  by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel 
It  was  an  appropriate  decision,  arrived  at  by 
collective  bargaining,  that  I  would. 

Mr.  President,  the  meat  inspectors  are 
the  key  to  the  operation  cf  a  meat  pack- 
ing plant.  There  has  to  be  inspection  be- 
fore the  kill  and  after.  Without  inspec- 
tors they  cannot  operate.  A  picket  line 
can  be  thrown  up  by  a  few  people.  The 
meat  inspectors  represent  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

This  may  not  alarm  the  Senate,  but 
when  these  facts  are  known  it  is  going 
to  alarm  all  of  agricultural  America. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  diCicult  economic 
situation.  Grain  and  livestock  prices  are 
dangerously  low.  Some  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  facing  foreclosure. 

The  Honorable  Cliffof.d  Hansen,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  has  provided  the 


Senate  with  some  startling  figures  which 
illustrate  the  distress  in  the  agricultural 
areas.  Senator  Hansen  reported  that  the 
net  Income  for  all  Wyoming  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  1973  was  $122  mUlIon,  and 
the  net  Income  for  1974  had  dropped  to 
$62  million,  and  their  net  Incomes  for 
1975  had  dropped  to  $14  million.  The 
figures  for  1976  are  not  in  but  It  is  Mr. 
Hansen's  opinion  that  the  situation  has 
not  improved. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  ar>polnt 
someone  knowledgeable  in  agriculture  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but 
It  was  turned  over  to  organized  labor. 

Mr.  Hansen  also  reports  that  the  aver- 
age net  income  for  all  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  Wyoming  on  a  yearly  basis 
is  $1,725  with  nothing  allowed  for  wages 
of  the  owner-operator's  interest  on  his 
Investment. 

Individuals  of  goodwill  may  disagree 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken.  But 
there  Is  one  thing  that  the  administra- 
tion can  do.  That  is  to  place  farmers  and 
farm-oriented  individuals  and  those  with 
farm  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
high  policymaking  positions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  who  are  actively 
involved  in  agriculture  who  are  of  out- 
standing ability  and  who  are  available 
for  Assistant  Secretaries.  To  turn  the 
high  policymaking  positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  over  to  orga- 
nized nonfarm  groups  because  they  rep- 
resent more  voters  is  to  abandon  the 
very  purpose  for  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  exists.  This  appointment 
does  that  very  thing  and  I  cannot 
concur. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
the  nominations  of  Carol  Tucker  Pore- 
man  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

A  major  topic  of  the  hearings  related 
to  Mrs.  Foreman's  past  role  as  a  con- 
sumer advocate  in  her  position  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  and  the  possibility  that  she 
lacked  the  necessary  sympathy  and  \m- 
derstanding  for  farmers  and  the  farm 
community  to  be  an  effective  Assistant 
Secretary. 

However,  in  the  course  of  the  commit- 
tees  hearings.  Mrs.  Foreman  dispelled  to 
a  great  extent  the  concerns  relating  to 
her  nomination.  She  responded  candidly 
and  fully  to  all  questions  which  were 
asked. 

Mrs.  Foreman's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions made  it  clear  that  she  does  under- 
stand the  problems  that  farmers  face  and 
that  she  supports  programs  that  benefit 
farmers.  Moreover,  she  stated  that  she 
would  be  impartial  and  fair  In  adminis- 
tering the  departmental  programs  for 
which  she  will  be  responsible,  regardless 
of  any  previous  statements  she  has  made 
or  any  biases  that  she  may  have  held. 

Mr.  President,  the  character,  integrity, 
and  ability  of  Mrs.  Foreman  are  not  in 
question.  The  overwhelming  vote  by  the 
committee  to  report  the  nominations 
favorably  attests  to  the  committee's  be- 
lief that  Ms.  Foreman  is  well  qualified 
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for  the  positions  to  which 
nominated. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
confirming  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  question  is  on  the 
tion  of  Mrs.  Carol  Tucker 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
sistant  Secretary  of  Agricultu 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presiden 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
could  we  have  a  vote? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
tion  will  let  it  be  known  by  sajjing 
opposed,  "no." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chaii 
have  it.  The  nomination  is 

The  Clerk  will  state  the 
tion. 

The  second  assistant  legislitive 
read  the  nomination  of  Caipl 
Foreman,  of  the  District  of 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  ol 
of  the  Commodity  Credit 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  question  is  on  the 
tion  of  the  nomination.  All  tho|e 
of  the  nomination  let  it  be 
saying  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  tha 
have  it.  The  ayes  do  have  it. 
nation  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  in*n 
notified    of    the    conflrmatioi  i 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
will  be  notified  of  the  Senate 
the  nominations. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
how  much  time  did  I  yield  b^ck 
my  standing  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Eight  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
trieve  control  of  that  8  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  s( 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  yield  the  8  minutes  to  the  Senjitor 
Massachusetts       r.  Kennedy). 

The  ACTING    PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized  for  8  minutes 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  124— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  TES'  ?       BAN 

TREATY    ENDING    ALL    I^CLEAR 
EXPLOSIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  hiraielf.  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  J  [r.  Pell) 
submitted  the  following  resol»tion 
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S.  Res.  124 
Whereas  the  tJnlted  States  Is  committed 
In  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
and  of  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Treaty  of  1968  to  negotiate  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty; 

Whereas  the  conclusion  of  a  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty  will  reinforce  the  Non- 
ProUferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty, 
and  will  fulfill  our  pledge  In  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty; 

Whereas  there  has  been  significant  prog- 
ress In  the  detection  and  Identification  of 
underground  nuclear  explosions  by  selsmo- 
loglcal  and  other  means;  and 

Whereas  the  SALT  accords  of  1972  and 
the  proposed  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  es- 
tablished Important  precedents  for  arms  con- 
trol verification  procedures; 

Whereas  early  cessation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions would  have  many  beneficial  conse- 
quences: creating  a  more  favorable  Inter- 
national arms  control  climate;  Imposing 
further  finite  limits  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  releasing  resources  for  domestic  needs; 
protecting  our  environment  from  the  con- 
tinuing dangers  of  nuclear  explosions;  mak- 
ing more  stable  existing  agreements  which 
place  quantitative  limits  on  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  weapons;  and  comple- 
menting the  post- Vladivostok  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks; 

Whereas  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
would  achieve  these  goals  far  better  than 
the  proposed  Threshold  Test  Ban;  and 
Whereas  President  Carter  has  expressed  his 
support  for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty;   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
( 1 )  should  propose  an  Immediate  suspen- 
sion of  underground  nuclear  explosions  to 
remain  In  effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion abstains  from  conducting  underground 
explosions,  and  (2)  should  set  forth  prompt- 
ly a  new  proposal  to  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
other  nations  for  a  permanent  treaty  to  ban 
all  nuclear  explosions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  today  with  Senators 
Mathias,  Humphrey,  Muskie,  Case, 
Cranston,  and  Pell  a  resolution  endors- 
ing the  initiation  of  an  immediate  mu- 
tual moratorium  of  all  nuclear  explo- 
sions by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  negotiation  of  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Essentially,  we  are  supporting  initia- 
tives already  outlined  by  President  Car- 
ter and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  the 
continuing  support  of  many  Senators  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  fulfill  a  14-year-old  commitment  to 
put  a  permanent  halt  to  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Hopefully,  this  goal  will  be  brought 
closer  as  a  result  of  the  forthcoming  visit 
of  Secretai-y  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  past  three  Congresses,  I  have 
joined  with  other  Senator's  to  introduce 
a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  we  are 
presenting  today.  In  the  92d  Congress, 
we  introduced  Senate  Resolution  230.  in 
the  93d  Congress,  we  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  67,  and  in  the  94th  Congress, 
we  introduced  Senate  Resolution  163. 

More  than  36  Senators  ultimately 
joined  these  resolutions  as  cosponsors. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 
proved Senate  Resolution  67  in  June 
1973,  by  a  14-to-l  vote.  We  expect  an 
even  greater  number  to  join  with  us  dur- 


ing the  course  of  the  current  session.  The 
original  group  of  Senators  which  pressed 
this  effort  forward  always  had  included 
our  esteemed  colleague,  Phil  Hart.  He 
was  ever  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
V/e  arc  saddened  again  today  by  his 
absence. 

While  we  are  introducing  this  measure 
once  more,  it  is  being  done  with  a  dif- 
ferent administration  in  office.  Already, 
we  have  heard  President  Carter,  strongly 
endorse  the  effort  to  seek  a  halt  to  all 
nuclear  testing.  He  stated  in  his  inau- 
gural address : 

We  win  move  this  year  a  step  toward  our 
ultimate  goal :  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  from  this  Earth.  We  urge  all  other 
people  to  Join  us.  for  success  can  mean  life 
Instead  of  death. 

And  again  in  his  first  press  conference, 
he  stated: 

As  far  as  nuclear  arms  limitations  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  like  to  proceed  quickly  and 
aggressively  with  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  I  am  In  favor  of  eliminating  the  test- 
ing of  all  nuclear  devices.  Instantly  and  com- 
pletely. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day has  two  key  provisions.  The  first 
provision  is  based  on  the  experience  that 
led  to  the  achievement  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  in  1963.  Then  President 
Kennedy  announced  at  American  Uni- 
versity his  intention  to  halt  all  testing 
in  the  atmosphere  and  his  expectation 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  follow  suit. 
Negotiations  quickly  followed  that  pro- 
duced the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

The  first  provision  reads: 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (1)  should 
propose  an  Immediate  suspension  on  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  to  remain  In  ef- 
fect so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains 
from  such  underground  explosions. 

The  second  provision  urges  the  Presi- 
dent, again  as  was  done  14  years  ago,  to 
make  a  concrete  formal  proposal  for  a 
permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

The  second  clause  reads: 

(2)  Should  set  forth  promptly  a  new  pro- 
posal to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  other  nations 
for  a  permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear 
explosions. 

The  new  administration  has  begun  to 
demonstrate  its  own  intense  interest  In 
securing  an  end  to  nuclear  testing  and 
a  beginning  in  the  process  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  We  believe  those  efforts 
should  be  encouraged  and  can  be  en- 
couraged while  maintaining  and  ever  in- 
creasing the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  witnessed  the  growing 
insecurity  that  has  resulted  from  the 
failure  to  put  a  cap  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Now  we  have  our  Nation's  leaders 
finally  cognizant  that  arms  control  can 
be  the  most  reliable  path  to  national  se- 
curity. 

Briefiy,  I  would  like  to  outline  the  ar- 
guments for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  a  treaty  obligation  to 
continue  negotiations  seeking  "to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
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time."  That  solemn  commitment  is  con- 
tained within  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
which  was  signed  by  President  John 
Kennedy  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1963. 

It  is  an  obligation  reaffirmed  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  of  1968. 

It  is  an  obhgation  that  we  can  fulfill 
this  year. 

Second,  a  CTB  would  be  a  strengthen- 
ing and  stabilizing  support  for  quanti- 
tative agreements  on  nuclear  arms,  such 
as  SALT  I  and  the  forthcoming  SALT  n 
talks. 

It  would  spell  out  an  end  to  further 
refinement  of  warheads,  hopefully 
thereby  adding  a  restraint  to  the  quali- 
tative contest  of  nuclear  one-upmanship. 
In  so  doing,  we  beheve  that  a  compre- 
hensive ban  Is  far  more  desirable  than 
the  proposed  150  kiloton  threshold  test 
ban  agreement,  whose  ceiling  appears 
just  high  enough  to  permit  all  weapons 
developers  to  be  assured  they  can  seek 
the  latest  warhead  refinement  far  into 
the  future. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  conclusion 
of  a  permanent  halt  to  nuclear  testing 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  add  a  significant  support  to 
the  nonproliferatlon  effort.  It  would  be 
stating  to  the  nations  which  have  not  yet 
entered  the  nuclear  club  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Too  many  of  the  nations  with  the 
growing  capacity  to  enter  the  nuclear 
arena  have  not  yet  ratified  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments they  assert  time  and  again  Is  that 
the  major  powers  are  imwllllng  to  even 
halt  the  refinement  of  their  own  massive 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  warheads,  while 
they  ask  others  to  forego  nuclear  wea- 
pons entirely.  Ending  nuclear  testing 
would  at  least  remove  that  argimient 
from  the  nonproliferatlon  debate. 

In  fact,  the  one  potentially  significant 
development  In  warheads  that  might  be 
produced  through  continued  testing  is 
the  creation  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon 
which  did  not  require  a  fission  trigger. 
Such  a  development  permitting  the  pro- 
duction of  cheap  weapons,  however, 
would  make  the  United  States  less  se- 
cure, not  more  secure.  It  would  bring 
nuclear  weapons  within  reach  of  every 
regime  around  the  globe.  No  more  dis- 
turbing Image  can  be  conceived. 

Already,  we  have  seen  India  demon- 
strate Its  nuclear  potential  and  we  have 
heard  loud  rumors  of  Israel's  capacity 
and  the  future  potential  of  Argentina 
and  Brazil. 

Fourth,  while  we  cannot  expect  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  France 
Immediately  will  alter  their  current  pos- 
ture, a  CTB,  at  least,  will  place  greater 
pressure  on  them  to  halt  their  own  test- 
ing and  weapons  development. 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  ban  fills  the 
gaps  and  closes  the  loopholes  that  are 
present  in  the  threshold  treaty  and  Its 
companion  treaty  on  the  conduct  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  The  thresh- 
old test  ban  would  permit  xmderground 
nuclear  tests  below  the  level  of  150  kilo- 
tons.  The  Treaty  on  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  would  permit  PNE's  below  the 


same  level  and  provide  for  some  onslte 
Inspection. 

These  companion  measures  have  been 
engulfed  In  controversy.  Critics  have 
charged  that  the  threshold  of  150  kilo- 
tons — 10  times  the  size  of  the  Hiroshima 
blast — would  permit  continued  weapons 
tests  of  considerable  range.  I  share  their 
concerns  and  view  the  treaty  as  one 
whose  benefit  is  less  as  an  arms  control 
measure  in  itself,  but  as  an  additional 
webbing  in  a  network  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  Simillarly,  the 
companion  PNE  treaty  affords  too  great 
an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

The  verification  of  a  comprehensive 
ban  win  be  far  easier  and  far  more  sure 
than  one  which  attempts  to  define 
whether  a  given  explosion  has  passed  the 
precise  level  of  150  kilotons  or  whether 
a  peaceful  explosion  does  or  does  not  have 
military  uses. 

I  far  prefer,  and  this  resolution  sup- 
ports, the  concepts  embodied  in  the  ad- 
dress by  President  Carter  in  his  speech 
last  year  to  a  conference  at  the  United 
Nations.  There  he  stated : 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  conclude  an  agreement  prohibiting 
all  nuclear  explosions  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  whether  they  be  weapons  tests  or  so 
called  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  and  en- 
courage all  other  nations  to  join.  At  the  end 
of  the  five-year  period,  the  agreement  can  be 
continued  If  it  serves  the  interests  of  the 
parties. 

That  statement  far  more  accurately 
describes  the  appropriate  goal  for  a  halt 
to  all  explosions.  While  a  5-year  ban 
would  be  a  major  accomplishment,  hope- 
fully, a  permanent  treaty  can  be 
achieved. 

I  believe  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  expressed  Its  own  concern  that  other 
nations,  particularly  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  join  such  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty,  their  major  emphasis  on 
achieving  a  CTB  has  been  expressed  pub- 
licly and  privately  In  the  past.  As  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  stated  only  this  past  week : 

The  question  of  prohibiting  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  is  an  extremely  important  and 
pressing  one. 

Much  has  been  achieved  over  recent 
years  In  the  verification  arena  that  Im- 
proves and  underscores  our  capacity  to 
use  seismologlcal  and  satellite  means  of 
verifying  a  complete  halt  on  nuclear 
testing.  The  farfetched  scenarios  for 
cheating  have  largely  been  exposed  as 
imconvlnclng,  and  virtually  every  out- 
side scientist  and  arms  control  expert 
who  has  examined  this  issue  concludes 
that  no  significant  gain  in  weapons  tech- 
nology would  accrue  to  the  cheater.  A  far 
greater  risk  exists  of  being  exposed  as  a 
treaty  violator. 

In  that  vein.  It  should  be  noted  that 
under  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  SALT  I 
agreement  and  the  proposed  threshold 
test  ban  treaty,  significant  steps  forward 
have  occurred  In  establishing  reporting 
procedures,  monitoring  procedures  and 
verification  procedures,  even  Including 
a  willingness  by  the  Soviet  Union  imder 
certain  circumstances  and  conditions  to 
accept  some  onslte  inspections.  My  own 
view  is  that  such  inspections  are  merely 
icing  on  the  cake  when  our  seismologlcal 


and  satellite  and  other  intelligence 
means  of  verification  are  really  tmder- 
stood.  In  fact  most  experts — even  in  the 
absence  of  onslte  inspections — believe 
that  we  would  be  far  more  secure  today 
with  satellite  and  seismologlcal  data  and 
other  national  means  of  verification 
than  we  would  have  been  in  1963,  when 
the  U.S.  negotiating  position  merely  re- 
quired an  extremely  low  number  of  on- 
site  Inspections. 

The  risks  from  cheating  are  so  great, 
and  the  benefits  from  cheating  so  min- 
imal, that  It  would  be  more  than  fool- 
hardy for  any  nation  to  try  and  cheat  on 
an  agreement. 

I  believe  that  we  are  at  a  particularly 
Important  moment  when  the  realization 
of  the  need  for  arms  control  Is  becoming 
clear.  A  CTB  would  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  are  both 
still  committed  to  specific  and  concrete 
limits  on  arms  and  to  the  reduction  of 
those  nuclear  stockpiles.  It  might  be  a 
fitting  and  apt  stimulus  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  SALT  II  talks. 

To  understand  our  current  strategic 
situation  with  regard  to  warheads,  one 
must  recognize  that  a  CTB  at  this  time 
Is  clearly  In  our  Interest.  We  have  some 
8,900  strategic  warheads.  We  have  some 
22,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  some  22,000  tactical  nuclear  wea- 
pons. We  have  warheads  for  our  MIRV's. 
Each  day  that  testing  goes  forward,  our 
lead  in  this  area  diminishes. 

If  opponents  of  a  treaty  argue  that 
the  nuclear  stockpile  might  be  further 
refined  by  continued  testing,  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  any  such  refinements 
pale  beside  the  significance  of  placing  a 
major  cap  on  the  qualitative  side  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Another  argument  raised  against  a 
CTB  Is  that  It  might  permit  unlimited 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  which  could 
be  used  for  military  purposes.  Any  CTB 
clearly  must  cover  all  explosions  or 
make  extremely  tight  restrictions  over 
any  exception.  From  previous  state- 
ments of  Soviet  leaders.  It  is  possible 
that  the  mutual  advantage  of  a  perma- 
nent treaty  to  ban  all  tests  may  well  be 
sufficient  Incentive  for  them  to  yield  on 
this  issue. 

The  time  for  restraining  the  qualita- 
tive arms  race  Is  now.  What  we  need 
now  Is  the  political  initiative  on  both 
sides  to  carry  ths  movement  lOr  a  halt 
to  all  nuclear  explosions  to  its  conclu- 
sion. This  resolution  expresses  support 
to  Secretary  of  State  Vance  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
that  goal.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  viewed 
&s  an  encouragement  to  the  administra- 
tion to  direct  Its  aim  toward  achieving 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  as  a 
goal  of  the  highest  priority  and  signifi- 
cance. 

It  Is  time  to  take  this  step  away  from 
the  nuclear  brink  of  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  re- 
solution and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  State  Cyrus  Vance's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  provides  an  early  opportimlty  to 
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open  talks  centered  on  one  of 
vital  issues  facing  our  world  tdday 
development  and  implementat:  on 
agreement  to  ban  nuclear  testi:  ig 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  S 

We  took  a  major  step  toward 
In  1963,  with  the  signing  of  thi ; 
Test  Ban  Treaty,   which  ban; 
pheric  and  imderwater  nuclear 
hundred  and  four  nations  havfe 
it.  Congress  has  enacted  leglslat 
Ing  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
rials  to  nonsignatory  nations 
plete  agreement  to  it  by  all  the 
the  world  remains  a  goal  to  whi^h 
committed. 

But  it  is  time  to  step  beyond 
ited  test  band  and  work  aggresf: 
ward  a  comprehensive  test  ban 

The  commitment  of  the 
such  a  ban  is  clear.  He  enunciited 
his  inauguration,  and  he  repej  ted 
his  statement  before  the  Unite( 
General   Assembly   on   March 
President  specifically  said  his 
tratlon  will  "explore  the  possibility 
total  cessation  of  nuclear  testii  g 
our  ultimate  goal  is  for  all  nuc^ar 
ers  to  end  testing,  we  do  not 
as  a  prerequisite  for  suspensioi 
by  the  two  principal  nuclear  pojvers 

Secretary  Vance's  visit  is  a 
opportunity  to  begin  that 

Perhaps,  as   the  President 
gested,   an   informal   start 
agreement  can  be  made  through  i 
ess  of  voluntary  prenotificatior 
Ing,  giving  ourselves  and  the  Sc 
necessary  degree  of  confidence 
others  intentions. 

Technological  advances  in 
search  have  moved  us  toward 
quate  ofTsite  monitoring  abilify 
can  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
such  an  agreement.  And  the 
signs  of  willingness  on  the  pa 
Soviet  Union  to  consider  this  as 
ponent  of  wide-ranging  arms 
forts  is  an  opportunity  we  cannt>t 
to  ignore. 

The  need  for  a  complete  ban 
especially  in  light  of  the  Chinei 
pheric    explosion   last 
imderground  test  in  October, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  thi 
nuclear  armaments  stockpile  which 
only  add  to  the  instability  that 
arms  create  for  all  mankind,  it  is 
tive  that  we  move  now  toward  a 
hensive  and  total  ban  on  all 
testing,  and  that  we  use  the 
that  agreement  to  urge  all  the 
the  world  to  join  us. 

By  the  terms  of  both  the  Limited 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the  Nucl 
Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968,  th 
States  committed  itself  to  maki  ig 
effort  to  conclude  an  agreement 
all  nuclear  testing.  In  1969 
Nixon  explicitly  committed  his 
tration  to  work  toward  the 
of   a   comprehensive  nuclear 
treaty. 

Official  U.S.  policy  for  many 
vored  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
it  could  be  adequately  verified 
tect  our  security.  For  verificatjlon 
United  States  has  always  insist^ 
site  inspections  to  provide 
that  unidentifiable  seismic 
not  clandestine  explosions.  The 
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have  consistently  claimed  that  such  in- 
spections are  unnecessary,  although  they 
have  at  times  consented  to  limited  onsite 
inspections. 

Mr.  President,  both  in  1971  and  1972. 
the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  I 
chaired,  held  hearings  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty.  At  those  hearings,  a 
host  of  national  scientific  experts  docu- 
mented the  progress  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  techniques  of  detection  and 
identification  of  underground  nuclear 
tests.  The  fact  is  that  our  seismic  re- 
search during  the  last  decade  has  paid 
off  handsomely. 

Onsite  inspections  now  add  very  little 
to  our  verification  capabilities.  Discrimi- 
nation between  earthquakes  and  under- 
ground explosions  is  now  possible  with 
high  reliability  for  energy  yields  of  a  few 
kilotons. 

Onsite  inspections  at  best  now  seem 
useful  for  only  a  narrow  yield  range  be- 
low this  level  and  above  the  threshold  at 
which  seLsmic  signals  are  detectable,  that 
is,  about  one  to  a  few  kilotons.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  cheating  in  this  yield  range 
could  be  of  great  security  significance. 
Strategic  weapons  have  yields  10  times 
more  than  these  levels. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  and  bold 
initiative  toward  concluding  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  Such  an  accord 
is  a  natural  corollary  to  SALT  II,  and 
the  effort  being  made  to  break  the  dead- 
lock in  those  negotiations.  A  ban  would 
strengthen  the  likelihood  of  acceptance 
by  emerging  powers  whose  nuclear  capa- 
bility is  not  yet  substantial  enough  to 
pose  a  global  threat. 

Continued  lack  of  action  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  provides  no  assurance 
to  the  nonnuclear  nations  that  their  re- 
straint in  not  developing  a  nuclear  ca- 
pacity has  served  their  security  interests. 
In  a  world  dominated  by  sometimes  hos- 
tile superpowers  with  huge  stocks  of 
lethal  weapons,  that  sense  of  insecurity 
can  only  be  heightened  by  an  apparent 
deadlock  in  the  superpowers'  positions  on 
a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Renewed  negotiations  for  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  serve  to  reassure  both 
our  allies  and  nonalined  nations  that 
the  lack  of  their  own  strategic  forces  does 
not  inevitably  expose  them  to  greater 
threats.  The  climate  for  nonproliferation 
would  be  vastly  improved,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  superpowers  in  reaching  agree- 
ments on  arms  controls  would  be  en- 
hanced. 

Thus,  we  stand  to  gain  much  and  risk 
little  by  taking  this  step  now. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  rededicate  themselves  to  find- 
ing a  way  to  end  their  nuclear  testing, 
the  world  will  have  taken  a  desperately 
needed  step  toward  controlling  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons 

But  if  they  let  this  opportunity  go  by, 
we  can  only  expect  a  continued  acceler- 
ation of  the  development  of  nuclear  arms 
by  other  nations. 

And  that  is  a  consequence  with  grave 
implications  for  the  future  of  humanity. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  2 
days  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  will 
leave  for  Moscow  to  negotiate  on  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  prayers  and  our 


heartfelt  wishes  for  his  success  go  with 
him. 

The  SALT  talks  are  the  most  impor- 
tant negotiations  in  the  world  today. 
They  are,  however,  only  a  part  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  control  the  scourge 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  SALT  talks  deal 
with  nuclear  arms  after  the  fact — they 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

But,  if  we  are  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  nuclear  problem,  we  must  begin  to 
anticipate,  we  must  act  before  the  fact. 
We  must  take  steps  that  will  deal  with 
the  testing  and  the  scientific  effort  that 
go  into  the  development  of  ever  more 
devastating  nuclear  weapons. 

The  resolution  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  I  are 
submitting  today  is  aimed  at  fulfilling 
the  commitment  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963  and  the  Nonproliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty  of  1968  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  vital  importance  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  should  be  obvious  to 
all  who  support  bringing  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war  under  control.  We  are  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  at  this  time  so 
that,  as  Secretary  Vance  begins  his  ne- 
gotiations, he  will  know  that  he  has  the 
full  support  of  the  Senate  to  seek,  in  ad- 
dition to  strategic  arms  limitations, 
agreement  on  the  suspension  of  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  and  on  a  perma- 
nent test  ban  treaty. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  various  forms  of  this  resolution 
have  been  before  the  Senate  since  1972 
when  the  late  Senator  Philip  Hart  and  I 
submitted  Senate  Resolution  273  calling 
upon  the  President  to  propose  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963  to  include  underground  testing.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  fitting  memorial 
to  Phil  Hart  than  resounding  Senate  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution  to  which  he  gave 
so  much  of  himself. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
resolution  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
heartily  endorsed  a  comprehensive  test 
ban,  as  such  a  ban  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  slowing  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  help  control  further  nuclear 
proliferation. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  detection 
and  identification  of  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  by  seismological  and 
other  means.  While  there  may  be  a  small 
range  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  an  illegal  nuclear 
explosion  and  an  earthquake,  the  upper 
limit  of  this  range  of  cheating  possibili- 
ties is  very  low.  Hearings  bv  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1973 
showed  that  the  level  of  detection  is 
around  5  kilotons  or  less — and  there  has 
been  further  significant  progress  since 
those  hearings.  The  strategic  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  the  Soviets  or  any  other 
nuclear  power  by  cheating  is,  in  my  view, 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the  risks 
which  would  be  run  of  this  cheating 
being  discovered. 
The  test  ban  resolution  considered  in 
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1973  and  earlier  efforts  called  for  an  end 
only  to  nuclear  testing.  This  resolution 
would  also  encompass  so-called  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions.  It  is  these  explosions 
which  represent  the  most  insidious 
means  of  circumventing  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  test  ban.  An  osten- 
sibly "peacefxU"  project  or  even  an  en- 
tire "peaceful"  program  could  be  used  to 
further  weapons  developed  by  one  of  the 
presently  nuclear  nations  or  by  a  non- 
nuclear  nation  trying  to  get  nuclear 
weapons  under  the  guise  of  a  "peaceful" 
program.  In  this  cormection,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  when  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
ducted its  first  nuclear  weapons  test  in 
1949,  it  claimed  that  the  device  being 
tested  was  designed  to  "move  mountains 
and  dam  rivers."  So  a  healthy  skepticism 
about  the  nature  of  "peaceful  explo- 
sions" conducted  by  previously  nonnu- 
clear states  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  a  complete 
ban  on  nuclear  explosions  has  come,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  President  Carter  has 
endorsed  such  a  ban  himself.  The  resolu- 
tion being  Introduced  today  will  support 
and  encourage  him  in  that  effort,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  adopting 
this  resolution. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  resimie 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  110, 
which  is  the  ethics  resolution. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
code  for  official  conduct  for  the  Members, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1S3 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments,  amendment  153, 
en  bloc,  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt).  The 
time  for  debate  is  limited  to  1  hour, 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMnr)  for  himself,  Mr.  Javtts,  and  Mr. 
RiBicoiT,  proposes  amendment  No.  153 : 

On  page  10,  delete  lines  8  through  12. 

On  page  10,  line  13,  delete  "(2) "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  (1)". 

On  page  10,  after  line  21,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(a)(3)  and  subparaTanhs  (d)  through  (j) 
of  paragraph  (2)  a  reporting  Individual  shall 
also  report  the  Interests  of  the  soouse  or 
dependents  of  that  Individual  If  such  Inter- 
ests are  within  the  constructive  control  of 
the  reporting  Individual.  For  the  purooses  of 
this  subparai7raDh,  an  interest  Is  In  the  con- 
structive control  of  a  reporting  Individual  If 
the  enhancement  of  the  Interest  would  sub- 
stantially benefit  the  reporting  Individual. 

On  page  12.  line  8.  delete  "knowledee; 
however,  It  Is  the  responsibility"  and  delete 
lines  9  and  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"knowledge.". 

On  pace  21,  line  24.  delete  "or  knowingly 
permit  his  spouse  or  dependent  to  accept". 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dick  Bryan 
of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  110  and  any  votes  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
therefor  be  charged  against  both  sides  on 
the  resolution,  not  on  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  There  being  no 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  TO  MEET  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  at  3  p.m. 
today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
reluctance,  but  in  keeping  with  my  pre- 
vious statement  in  that  respect,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  this 
quorum  not  be  charged  against  the  bill 
or  any  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  there  has  been  objection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  suggested  by  Mr. 
SciiiiiTT  be  charged  against  the  resolu- 
tion, equally  against  both  sides,  not 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yields  himself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  153,  which  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  cooperation  of  num- 
erous staff  members  and  numerous  Sen- 
ators, as  a  consequence  of  last  night's 
discussion  and  debate,  I  first  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Senator  Javits 
and  Senator  Ribicoff  and  their  staffs  for 
working  out  the  compromise  language 
which  is  in  the  printed  amendment  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  Record  yester- 
day. 

I  believe  thit  this  language  clearly 
protects  the  basic  Individual  rights  of 
spouses  and  dependents,  whi^e  at  the 
same  time  it  prevents  any  possible  abuse 
of  this  protection  by  the  transfer  of  as- 
set^s  through  which  a  Member  might  ben- 
efit. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Senate 
approve  this  amendment. 

At  this  time.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  if  he 
has  additional  comment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield. 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  There  is  a  tyoograohi- 
cal  error  in  the  amendment.  On  line  7, 
the  numeral  "2"  in  parentheses  does  not 
belong  there.  It  should  be  removed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  line  7,  the 
numeral  "2"  be  removed. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  parentheses,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  removed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  srHMITT.  Not  the  number,  just 
the  parentheses. 

Mr.  RIBI«^OFF.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  ready  now  to  act  upon  this  matter. 
I  gather  that  Senator  Nelson  and  his 
colleagues.  Senator  Ribicoff  and  Sena- 
tor Clark,  wish  to  have  a  colloquy;  and 
I  am  quite  prepared  for  that,  whenever 
the  Senator  Is  ready. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  our  resoective  staffs,  who 
tried  to  work  out  carefully  a  very  com- 
plex and  sticky  situation.  I  think  our  ob- 
jectives all  have  been  the  same,  but  we 
tried  to  find  language  to  carry  It  out.  To 
this  end,  I  thought  it  would  be  wise,  for 
the  record — and  to  assist  the  members 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  who  will  have 
the  obligation  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions— to  know  on  what  basis  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  a  number  of 
Senators  engaged  in  extensive  debate  on 
to  what  degree  public  financial  disclo- 
sure should  be  required  of  the  financial 
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interests  of  a  spouse  or  dependent 
Member,  ofBcer  or  employee  of 
ate.  As  a  result  cf  that  dialog 
promise    was    agreed    to    by 
ScHMiTT,  the  sponsor  of   the 
amendment,  Senator  Javits. 
chief  proponents   of  that   am 
Senator  Nelson,  the  manager 
Resolution  110,  and  myself.  I  be 
that  compromise  amendment  i 
able  only  if  accompanied  by  a 
pression  of  how  the  Senate  interprets 
language  in  that  amendment 

Tne  first  part  of  that  amendment 
amend  rule  XLII  relating  to 
disclosure  by  deleting  paragraph 
(1)  of  that  nile — found  on  page 
8  through  12  of  amendment  mmber 
to  Senate  Resolution  110.  Subparagraph 
3(c)  (2)  would  be  renumbered 
paragraph  3(c)(1)  and  a  new 
graph  (2)  would  be  added.  The 
paragraph  would  state: 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraifh 
and  subparagraphs  (d)  through  (J 
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port  the  Interest  of  the  spouse  or 
of  that  Individual  If  such  Interests 
the  constructive  control  of  the  repcjrtlng 
dividual.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
graph,  an  Interest  Is  In  the 
trol  of  a  reporting  Individual  If  the 
ment   of   the    Interest    would    substantially 
benefit  the  reporting  individual 
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This  language  was  chosen  because 
utilizes  the  concept  of  construc^ve 
trol  used  in  the  Code  of  Conduct 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 
also    incorporating    the 
given  the  term  "constructive 
the  House  of  Representatives 

The  purpose  of  the  public  finarfclal 
closure  provisions  of  the  proposed 
ate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  is  to 
information  to  the  public  on 
interests  or  sources  of   incom* 
could  present  a  potential  cortfllc  t 
terest  or  the  appearance  thereol 
ly,  the  financial  interests  and  inpome 
a  Member,  officer,  or  emoloyee 
bv  this  rule  must  be  disclosed, 
tlon.  if  there  are  investment 
held  in  the  name  of  a  reporting 
ual's  spouse  or  dependents,  such 
ment  holdings  should  be  disclose  i 
reporting  individual  is  in  any 
stantiallv  benefited  by  those 
It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  going 
on  public  fnancial  disclosure 
mlt  the  public  to  judge  whether 
a  hlTh-level  (jovernment  official 
Ing  in  furtherance  of  a  orivate 
interest  to  the  detriment  of  the 
interest,    a    private    financial 
which  he  is  receiving  substantial 
from,  whether  the  Interest  is  In  h 
or  in  the  name  of  some  other  meiiber 
his   immediate  family,   should 
closed. 

The  best  way  of  clearlv  express 
concept  is  by  citing  a  few  examp 
spouse  of  a  Senator  has  substantia 
ings  in  stocks,  bonds,  real  estati 
ness  proprietorshlns,  farm  or  oth^- 
erty  and  the  Senator  and  his  .^._ 
a  home  in  Washington,  a  residenc 
home  state,  and  a  summer  vacation 
elsewhere,  and  income  from  these 
ments  held  by  the  spouse  is  used 
the  expenses  of  those  homes,  . 
the  purchase  of  the  homes,  the  lAalnte- 
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nance  of  the  homes,  taxes  on  the  homes, 
or  the  upkeep  of  the  homes;  and  both 
the  Senator  and  his  spouse  benefit  from 
those  homes  and  use  those  homes;  then 
the  Identity  of  the  property  held  by  the 
spouse  would  have  to  be  disclosed  because 
the  Senator  is  deriving  substantial  bene- 
fit and  enhancement  from  that  interest. 
If  the  value  of  these  holdings  were  to 
increase,  the  Senator  and  his  spouse 
would  both  benefit  from  such  an  in- 
creased value  in  these  holdings. 

Similarly,  if  Income  from  investment 
holdings  of  a  spouse  are  used  to  pay  for 
vacations  for  the  family,  or  the  cost  of 
sending  their  children  to  expensive  pri- 
vate schools,  the  Senator  is  gaining  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  those  holdings  and 
would  presumably  suffer  substantial 
detriment  If  the  value  of  the  holdings 
were  reduced;  therefore,  the  holdings  of 
the  spouse  would  have  to  be  disclosed. 

In  addition,  the  enhancement  of  an 
investment  holding  of  a  spouse  would 
substantially  benefit  a  Senator  if  the 
Senator  had  a  legal  right  to  a  portion 
of  the  holdings  of  a  spouse.  In  a  com- 
munity property  State,  by  law  one  spouse 
has  a  legal  interest  In  the  property  hold- 
ings of  another  spouse  obtained  during 
the  marriage.  Therefore,  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  interest  of  one  spouse  In- 
evitably would  benefit  the  other  spouse. 
Therefore,  such  holdings  would  have  to 
be  reported. 

The  original  amendment  which  was 
drafted  by  the  staCf  to  refiect  the  con- 
struction placed  on  the  terms  "construc- 
tive control"  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  which  was  presented  to  Sena- 
tors Javits  and  Schmitt,  contained  a 
sentence  which  stated — 

Normally,  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  prop- 
erty division  agreement,  the  Interest  of  a 
spouse  or  dependent  are  constructively  con- 
trolled by  the  reporting  Individual. 

This  sentence  directly  conveys  the  con- 
cept that  In  the  normal  family  situation, 
one  spouse  has  constructive  control  over 
the  holdings  and  interests  of  another 
spouse  or  dependent  imless  there  is  some 
kind  of  specific  property  division  agree- 
ment which  would  provide  that  the  re- 
porting individual  would  not  benefit  by 
the  enhancement  of  the  Interest  of  his 
spouse  or  dependent.  The  sentence  I  have 
referred  to  was  deleted  from  the  com- 
promise amendment  because  Senator 
Javits  felt  that  the  sentence  was  not 
drafted  in  statutory-type  language. 
Therefore,  I  agree  to  have  this  sentence 
omitted  from  the  language  of  rule  XLII. 
However,  it  is  my  clear  understanding 
that  Senators  Javits,  Schmitt,  and  Nel- 
son have  agreed  that  this  sentence  ac- 
curately describes  the  way  we  Interpret 
the  term  constructive  control  at  this 
time. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  Sen- 
ator Nelson  if  he  agrees  with  my  de- 
scription of  the  amendment  and  the  in- 
terpretation which  the  sponsors  of  this 
compromise  place  on  that  amendment? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Senator  Ribicoff  has  accurately  de- 
scribed the  compromise  amendment 
which  Senators  Schmitt,  Javits,  Ribi- 
coff, and  I  agreed  to  on  the  floor  last 
night.  Given  the  language  of  that 
amendment,  I  do  not  see  how  any  other 


interpretation  could  be  given  to  it.  The 
amendment  states  tliat  the  interest  of  a 
spouse  or  dependent  must  be  reported 
if  the  enhancement  of  the  interest  would 
substantially  benefit  the  reporting  in- 
dividual. If  the  interest  held  by  a  spouse 
or  dependent  is  used  for  the  education 
of  one's  children  or  the  maintenance  of 
a  home  or  for  vacations,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Senator  would  benefit 
from  the  enhancement  of  that  interest. 
I  believe  that  this  compromise  amend- 
ment provides  a  degree  of  financial  dis- 
closure that  is  needed  so  that  the  public 
will  know  the  identity  of  investment 
holdings  held  by  anyone  in  the  Immedi- 
ate family  of  a  Senator  if  any  action 
taken  by  a  Senator  might  appear  to  af- 
fect the  value  of  a  holding  from  which 
the  Senator  derives  some  economic  ben- 
efit. 

Senator  Clark  has  been  also  very  con- 
cerned and  involved  in  this  discussion 
of  what  reporting  should  be  required 
with  respect  to  the  holdings  of  a  spouse 
and  dependents.  I  would  like  to  ask  Sen- 
ator Clark  at  this  point  whether  he  be- 
lieves that  Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  have 
correctly  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
compromise  amendment  from  the  Sen- 
ator's viewpoint. 

Mr.   CLARK.   Mr.  President,   as  you 
Know,  I  believe  that  Senator  Ribicoff 
was  correct  last  night  in  arguing  that  in 
almost  all  situations  in  our  society  each 
of  the  members  of  an  immediate  family 
derives  some  benefit  from  the  Income 
and   Investment  holdings  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Immediate  family.  How- 
ever, I  understand  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  about  the  new  status 
of  women  and  their  desire  to  follow  the 
approach  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  believe  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  provision  described  by  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  and  Senator  Nelson  ac- 
curately   refiects    the    content    of    the 
amendment  and  the  discussion  we  had 
on  the  fioor  last  night. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  if  an 
Investment  holding  such  as  common 
stock  in  the  name  of  a  spouse  is  used  as 
security  for  a  mortgage  on  a  home  occu- 
pied by  the  reporting  individual  or  used 
as  security  for  any  other  kind  of  loan 
which  is  used  to  benefit  the  reporting 
Individual  and  his  spouse,  whether  it  be 
for  financing  a  vacation  or  a  summer 
home  or  the  education  of  their  children, 
the  reporting  individual  benefits  from 
the  enhancement  of  that  interest,  or 
may  I  add,  suffers  from  a  decrease  In  the 
value  of  that  Interest  and,  therefore,  that 
interest,  even  though  held  by  the  spouse, 
would  have  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  more  concept  clear 
about  the  effect  of  this  compromise 
amendment.  I  am  sure  It  Is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  sponsors  of  this  compromise 
amendment  that  a  Senator  or  other  re- 
porting Individual  could  transfer  assets 
or  investment  holdings  into  the  name  of 
a  spouse  or  dependent  in  order  to  avoid 
the  reporting  requirements  of  this  rule. 
If  an  investment  holding  is  presently  in 
the  name  of  a  Senator  or  other  employee 
who  has  to  report  under  this  rule,  or  if 
an  investment  holding  is  purchased  with 
the  income  earned  by  a  Senator  or  ottier 
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reporting  individual,  but  that  Investment 
holding  Is  transferred  or  placed  in  the 
name  of  a  spouse  or  dependent,  that 
holding  would  clearly  have  to  be  reported 
on  the  financial  disclosure  statement  re- 
quired by  rule  XLII.  Any  other  inter- 
pretation than  that  would  provide  a  huge 
loophole  where  financial  interests  of  a 
Senator  or  reporting  individual  are 
placed  in  name  only  in  the  name  of  a 
spouse  or  dependent  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  this  disclosure  rule. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  last 
year  on  the  Watergate  bill,  I  believe 
Senator  Javits  took  the  position  that 
even  if  the  concept  of  "control"  were 
used,  that  it  was  his  intent  to  prevent  an 
officeholder  from  transferring  ass3ts  to 
a  spouse  or  child  to  avoid  disclosure.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  whether  he  interprets  this  com- 
promise amendment  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  any  assets  which  are  so  trans- 
ferred from  an  officeholder  to  a  spouse 
or  dependent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  whole 
presentation.  The  only  addition  I  would 
like  to  make  occurs  In  respect  of  a  state- 
ment made — I  will  come  to  this  last 
point — both  by  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
Senator  Clark  about  Income  from  In- 
vestment holdings  of  a  spouse  being  used 
to  pay  for  vacations  for  the  family  or  the 
cost  of  sending  their  children  to  expen- 
sive private  schools,  and  so  on. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  be  sure  of  Is 
that  we  mean  material.  It  is  understood 
there  has  got  to  be  some  material  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  if  the 
lady  has  a  private  savings  account  or 
she  does  the  tipping 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  Is  no  question. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  no  doubt  about  it. 

As  to  the  end  point  about  transfers 
of  assets,  I  believe,  and  I  have  to  draw 
on  my  recollection — we  will  rely  on  the 
experts — that  there  is  something  here 
about  not  reporting  what  you  transfer  to 
your  dependents  or  spouse  in  the  re- 
porting section,  but  what  Senator  Ribi- 
coff means,  I  believe,  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  to  report  that  because  he 
really  would  be  reporting  It  as  his  own. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  another  sec- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  mean  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  Senator  from 
making  transfers  to  his  wife  or  family 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  then  when  the 
next  year  came  around  he  would  not 
have  to  report  he  made  the  transfer  but 
it  would  show  up  as  an  asset  held  by  the 
Senator's  dependent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  he  would 
identify  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Within  the  meaning  of 
the  rule  he  would  still  have  to  report  it. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  those  are  all  val- 
id. I  wish  to  state  now  why  I  asked  for 
a  change  on  another  knotty  matter  in 
the  amendment  as  originally  submitted. 
The  Senator  may  recall  that  when  It  was 
drafted  it  provided,  "written  specific 
property  division  agreement."  I  asked 
that  the  word  "written"  be  stricken  be- 
cause in  a  family  situation  it  just  may  not 
be.  and  I  think  we  can  leave  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  that  under  the  circum- 
stance In  a  given  family  situation  there 
may  be  what  is  tantamount  to  an  agree- 
ment. We  leave  that  as  a  factual  ques- 
tion for  them. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  that  is  a 
problem.  We  have  two  members  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  They  do  understand 
that,  and  I  would  imagine  that  provision 
could  be  provided  for,  that  when  a  situa- 
tion comes  up  that  the  Senator  could  get 
an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Ethics 
Committee  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  they  would  take  into 
consideration  the  actual  facts,  because 
I  think  in  a  family  situation  we  cannot 
ask  them  to  sign  a  separation  agree- 
ment. If  they  did  the  section  would  not 
apply  at  all. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  As  soon  as  the  Senator 
raised  that  point  it  was  clear  to  me  it 
was  justified,  and  we  are  more  than 
willing  to  delete  that  word. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  we  are  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  1  min- 
ute for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
point,  on  page  12,  in  subsection  (e),  lines 
8  through  10,  the  pending  amendment 
would  delete  the  phrase  which  reads: 
.  .  .  however.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  a 
reporting  individual  to  exercise  reasonable 
diligence  to  obtain  the  information  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  this  rule. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  case 
law  the  word  "knowledge"  carries  with  It 
the  implication  that  the  individual  in- 
volved has  exercised  good  faith,  in  other 
words,  has  made  a  reasonable  attempt  to 
obtain  the  requisite  knowledge.  Is  It  the 
understanding  of  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  resolution  that  this  case 
law  definition  of  "knowledge"  would  still 
apply  as  the  word  is  used  in  subsection 
(e)? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  if  the  floor  manager 
will  yield  to  me  before  he  answers  that 
question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, staff  had  intended  to  let  me  read 
this  part  of  "knowledge"  and  I  had  not 
gotten  around  to  it.  So  in  any  event  I 
wish  to  look  at  it  first. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  accept  that  in- 
terpretation in  this  situation.  We  are 
striking  the  words  which  appear  at  page 
12,  lines  8  to  10,  because  we  are  dealing 
with  family  situations.  \We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  kind  of  a  situation  that  the 
case  Reynolds  against  Moseley  dealt  with, 


to  wit,  an  arm's  length  transaction.  I  am 
enough  of  a  lawyer  to  know  that  "knowl- 
edge" means  that  you  knew  or  should 
have  known.  But  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  family  situation.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  true  to  his  oath  can  account  to 
the  Ethics  Committee  for  walking  around 
with  his  eyes  shut.  Certainly  not.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  do  not  think  we  expect 
any  Senator  to  go  investigate  his  wife  and 
rummage  through  her  property,  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  I  just  do  not  think  we  can 
qualify  what  we  are -saying.  The  Ethics 
Committee  will  determine  whether  he 
had  knowledge,  and  they  can  easily  pros- 
ecute him  if  they  and  the  Senate  think 
so.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
qualify  that  where  it  is  a  familial  rela- 
tion in  any  sense.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments the  Senate  has  accepted.  It  is  rec- 
ognizing the  familial  relation  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  It  Is  not  trying  to 
impose  a  rule  which  we  know  is  unen- 
forceable, impractical,  and  against  that 
familial  relation.  So  I  cannot  accept 
that  Interpretation  of  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  might  respond  to  the 
Senator  that  that  language  is  in  the  reso- 
lution now : 

.  .  .  however.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  reporting  individual  to  exercise  reason- 
able diligence  to  obtain  the  information  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  this  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  had  better 
know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  take  positive  ac- 
tion of  this  body  to  take  it  out.  What  I 
am  simply  saying  is,  if  I  can  read  my 
statement  again,  we  are  simply  asking 
that  there  be  a  good-faith  effort  made  to 
obtain  that  knowledge,  because  if  we  are 
not  going  to  ask  Members,  in  fact,  to 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  determine 
what  their  spouse  or  dependents  In  fact 
hold,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  obviously 
one  could  simply  not  become  knowledge- 
able on  those  holdings  and  would  be  re- 
lieved of  reporting  them. 

I  would  say  this  language  on  page  12, 
subsection  (e) ,  lines  8  through  10.  does 
not  simply  apply  to  a  spouse;  it  applies  to 
every  part  of  this  resolution.  It  applies 
to  the  entire  disclosure  provision.  I  think 
that  to  eliminate  it  might  be  a  rather 
significant  loophole. 

Remember  all  I  am  saying  is  It  is  my 
understanding  In  case  law  the  word 
"knowledge"  carries  with  It  the  implica- 
tion that  the  individual  Involved  has  ex- 
ercised good  faith,  in  other  words,  has 
made  a  reasonable  attempt  to  obtain  the 
requisite  knowledge. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  ask- 
ing a  Member  to  make  a  reasonable  at- 
tempt to  obtain  requisite  knowledge  of 
his  dependents'  or  his  spouse's  holdings. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wish  to  raise  a  point  at 
this  time.  I  must  say,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

But  let  me  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  This  issue  on  the  exercise  of 
due  diligence  was  raised  yesterday,  and 
I  thought  an  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  eliminated  it  because  you 
either  have  knowledge  or  you  do  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  does  eliminate  it.  The 
amendment  at  the  desk  eliminates  this 
clause. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  a  w< 

to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 
The  Senator  is  asking 

a  personal  relationship  which 

to  me  is  preposterous. 
The  Member,  whoever  It  is, 

knowledge  or  he  does  not 

edge.  To  say  that  the  Se.. 

exercise  diligence  to  find  out 

his  wife  may  have 

Mr.   CLARK.  I  never  used 

"diligence." 

Mr.   NELSON.  The  Senato: 

the  word.  I  thought  "due 

still  in  there,  and  I  thought 

to  take  that  out. 
Mr.  CLARK.  A  reasonable 

said. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  mc  say  tc 

ator.  "knowladge"  carries  with,. 

plication  the  individual  involved 

ercised  good  faith,  in  other 

made  a  rea.sonable  attempt  to 

requisite  knowledge. 
If  the  Member  says,  "I  have 

edge."  you  must  take  him  at  h 
a  .loint  return  is  filed,  which 
guess  is  the  commonest  way 
returns — the  overwhelming  n 
joint  returns— the  return  refl 
edge,  and  the  Member  would 
knowledge  shown  on  that  r 
be  saying  to  a  Member,  or 
country,  that  you  have  to 
faith,  make  a  reasonable  a. 
out  something  about  your  „,,_ 
sets  goes  beyond  anything  yoi 
quire  reasonably. 

And  how  would  you  decide 
cient  effort  wa-  not  made?  In  s 
fore  the  Ethics  Committee,  w 
prove  who  made  a  good  faith  >- 
a  spouse  becomes  mad,  and  says 
think  he  made  a  good  faith  i 
the  Member  says,  "I  made  a  „ 
effort."  Who  is  going  to  decide* 
sense?  As  far  as  I  am  concerne( 
it  is  preposterous,  and  on  some 
things  we  are  going  beyond  a 
whatsoever.  I  certainly  cannot 
that. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  Presideni , 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.    RIBICOFF.    The    

New  Mexico,  the  Senator  from 
sin,  the  Senator  from  New 

did    come    to    this    

night,  and  incorporated  it  in 
tute  that  IS  now  before  the 
I  a.Eireed  to  it. 

I  think  if  we  go  back  to  a  littl ; 

of  what  happened  in  the 

mittee.  we  will  understand   tl 
ground  to  this  matter.  All  s 
not  have  the  .same  relationship 
there  have  been  Members  in 
who    have    been    divorced    . 
spouses,  which  would  indicate  , 
to  the  divorce  there  has  been  a 
time  where  the  relation.<:hip  has  , 
close  and  intimate,  and  it  woul  I 
fair  to  place  upon  the  shoulder; 
a  Member  the  complete  obliga 
responsibility   to  discover  all 
and  all  interests  that  his  wife 

I  can  see  a  situation  wher( 
may  have  a  savings  accoimt  of 
and  it  might  throw  off  $500  or 
in  interest,  which  is  not  a 
Very  obviously  we  could  not 
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Member  of  being  in  bad  faith  if  he  did 
not  know  his  wife  had  a  savings  ac- 
count of  $10,000. 

It  would  be  different  if  she  had  an  in- 
vestment in  the  magnitude  of  $1  million, 
that  would  bring  in  $50,000  or  $60,000  a 
year,  which  would  show  up  in  their 
standard  of  living. 

Again,  I  think  we  have  a  situation 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the 
commonsense  and  intelligence  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  who  at  times  are  going 
to  really  need,  may  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  to  exercise  the  wisdom 
of  a  Solomon.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
situations  that,  on  the  face  of  them,  may 
look  difficult  or  bad,  but  when  you  con- 
sult with  the  Member  and  get  the  facts, 
it  is  obvious  they  are  perfectly  proper. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  points 
out,  if  there  is  the  filing  of  a  joint  re- 
turn, a  joint  return  that  you  both  signed, 
and  there  is  an  indication  there  that 
income  is  coming  in  from  a  different 
source,  then  you  have  knowledge. 

I  think  we  have  worked  out  a  good 
understanding.  We  understand  one  an- 
other. The  Ethics  Committee  is  composed 
of  members  of  various  shades  of  think- 
ing and  experience,  and  I  do  believe  we 
can  work  this  out  fairly  and  properly 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
position  of  belaboring  anything,  but  I 
think,  in  trying  to  put  this  interpreta- 
tion in  of  what  knowledge  means,  my 
opinion  of  it  was  the  negative  one,  that 
it  was  too  restrictive  on  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. 

Now  we  are  giving  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee the  ability  to  determine  what  is 
knowledge.  It  is  obvious,  and  that  is  the 
only  thing  I  am  contending  for— and 
Senator  Ribicoff,  with  his  accustomed 
sensitivity,  has  put  his  finger  on  those 
problems  that  arise  in  marriages— we 
must  apply  that  standard  realizing  that 
a  Senator  may  think  differently  in  an 
arm's  length  situation  than  he  would  in 
a  husband-wife  situation.  That  was  my 
only  reason  for  contending  for  what  I 
did. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President  I  be- 
lieve I  have  control  of  the  time.  First  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  the  inter- 
pretation they  have  placed  on  the 
amendment  language. 

I  think  the  Ethics  Committee  will  have 
the  ability  to  determine  broadly  what 
violations  of  the  code  might  occur  and 
what  violations  in  fact  did  not  occur 
with  the  language  that  is  in  the  amend- 
ment combined  with  other  language  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  need  any  specific  amount 
of  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Just  several  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President    on 


page  12.  the  committee  wrote  into  this 
resolution,  into  its  code  of  ethics,  these 
words : 

(e)  An  Individual  only  Is  required  to  re- 
port Information  within  his  linowledge;  how- 
ever, it  is  the  responsibility  of  a  reporting 
individual  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  to 
obtain  the  information  necessary  to  comply 
with  this  rule. 

Now,  when  this  was  WTitten  into  the 
code,  I  had  serious  doubts  then,  and  I 
raised  the  point  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred some  other  wording,  but  we  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  at  that  moment  to 
find  the  exact  wording  that  we  needed 
to  convey  what  we  thought. 

The  House  of  Representatives  provid- 
ed that  the  spouse  has  constructive  con- 
trol. Now  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut  provides   these   words: 

A  reporting  Individual  shall  also  report 
the  interests  of  the  spouse  or  dependents  of 
that  individual  if  such  interests  are  within 
the  constructive  control  of  the  reporting 
individual. 

Then  the  amendment  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain what  constructive  control  is,  and 
they  define  it  in  these  words : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  an 
interest  is  in  the  constructive  control  of  a 
reporting  individual  if  the  enhancement  of 
the  interest  would  substantially  benefit  the 
reporting  individual. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  way  I  under- 
stand it  now,  this  amendment  takes  away 
the  question  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  knowledge  any  longer,  if  this 
amendmentis  adopted!  It*is  a  "hiattfir  of 
constructive  control. 

I  favor  this  amendment,  because  I 
think  it  is  more  reasonable  than  what 
we  wrote  into  the  code  of  ethics  when  we 
were  considering  the  matter.  I  think 
what  the  House  did  is  in  line  with  this, 
except  I  believe  we  are  going  a  little  fur- 
ther here,  and  not  only  staying  within 
constructive  control  of  the  reporting  in- 
dividual, but  we  are  defining  what  is  con- 
structive control,  which  the  House  did 
not  do. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  fair.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  whether  the  Senate 
wants  to  adhere  to  the  words  we  wrote 
in  the  code  of  ethics  about  the  reporting 
Member  having  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  spouse,  or  whether  we  want 
to  accept  this  amendment,  which  I  think 
is  more  practicable  and  more  workable, 
and  for  that  reason  I  favor  the  amend- 
ment and  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  30  or  60 
seconds? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor 
the  paint,  but  let  me  make  it  clear  one 
more  time:  my  concern  is  that  on  page 
12,  we  strike  lines  8  through  10.  which 
apply  not  just  to  a  spouse  or  a  dependent, 
but  to  a  Member  himself,  or  an  employee, 
or  anyone  covered  by  the  disclosure 
provision. 

It  certainly  should  not  be  interpreted 
that  if  Members  do  not  know  the  value 
of  their  home,  or  do  not  know  the  value 
of  their  stock,  or  if  at  some  time  in  the 
past  they  have  put  their  money  in  a  blind 
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trust,  that  not  knowing  that  in  some  way 
gives  them  sanction  not  to  report  it.  or. 
indeed,  with  the  wife  or  the  dependent, 
if  you  simply  do  not  ask — and  obviously 
you  do  not  know  what  those  holdings 
are — that  somehow  you  have  less  respon- 
sibility for  finding  out. 

I  am  not  trying  to  create  any  new  rule 
of  law.  Let  me  just  quote  from  Reynolds 
v.  Moseley  (8th  Cir.  1929.  32  F.2d  979 
981): 

Knowledge  of  facts  sufficient  to  put  a  rea- 
sonably prudent  man  upon  Inquiry,  which  If 
followed  up  with  reasonable  diligence,  would 
lead  to  knowledge  ...  Is  equivalent  to  knowl- 
edge. 

That  is  the  law.  I  am  simply  saying 
I  think  it  is  important,  as  Members  read 
this,  that  they  understand  there  ought 
to  be  some  reasonable  effort  to  know 
their  holdings,  their  spouse's  holdings,  or 
their  dependent's  holdings  In  the  process 
of  reporting. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  ask  a  question  at 
that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

It  is  the  practical  application  that 
concerns  me  and  the  Impossibility  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  dealing  with  it.  For 
example,  I  remember  a  friend  of  mine 
3  or  4  years  ago  in  rather  limited  cir- 
cumstances whose  wife  had  srent  2  years 
setting  aside  nickels  and  dimes  so  that 
they  could  take  a  trip  to  visit  a  child,  a 
daughter  of  theii-s.  They  never  thought 
they  would  make  it.  But  she  saved  the 
money  in  2  years.  If  that  person  was  a 
Member  when  the  dote  tc  file  comes, 
exercising  good  faith  and  so  forth,  does 
that  mean  that  he  would  sit  his  spouse 
down  and  say,  "Now,  tell  me  true,  have 
you  squirreled  aside  a  little  money  here?" 
And  if  he  did  not  do  that,  has  he  exer- 
cised good  faith  or  not?  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  I  am  saying  that  we 
ought  not  to  create  the  impression  that 
if  one  does  not  ask  or  find  out  either 
about  his  own  holdings  or  his  wife's  or 
deoendenfs  holdings,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem at  all  about  not  reporting  those 
things  we  have  not  asked  about.  That  is 
the  only  concern  I  have. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  the  record,  is  the 
Senator  saying  that  in  the  case  I  sug- 
gested a  moment  ago,  a  person  would 
not  have  be^n  exercising  due  care  and 
good  faith  If  one  failed  to  make  that 
Inquiry  of  one's  spouse  at  the  time  one 
filed  the  report? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  think  it  would 
be  reasonable  for  him  to  necessarily  as- 
sume that  he  has  to  make  that  kind  of 
deep  inaulry. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  what  inquiry  does 
he  have  to  make? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  sitting  down  with  a  spouse 
or  a  dependent  and  saying,  "It  is  time 
this  year  for  us  to  file."  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  simply  sitting  down 
and  saying,  "Now  we  are  going  to  file 
our  accounts  with  the  Senate  as  required 
by  law.  Let  us  figure  out  what  they  are  " 
They  are  gone  through,  they  are  brought 
in.  and  that  is  it.  To  be  able  to  say  to 
your  spouse,  "I  do  not  want  to  know  any 
of  your  holdings  because  if  I  know  that, 
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I  have  to  file  it."  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  give  particular  encouragement  to  that 
approach. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, if  any  Member  of  this  or  any  other 
institution  wants  to  consciously  engage 
in  fraud,  evasion  of  the  law.  or  anything 
else,  they  may  do  so  and  nice  little  golden 
rules  will  not  solve  that.  In  the  ordinary 
family  situation  each  spouse  knows  what 
they  have.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that  if 
a  spouse  acquired  some  assets  and  did 
not  notify  the  other  spouse  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  the  Member  failed  to  ask 
the  spouse,  whom  the  spouse  never  sup- 
posed had  any  assets,  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  is  going  to  say  that  Member 
did  not  exercise  good  faith  in  a  case  be- 
fore it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  was  saying 
he  did  not  see  anything  wrong  with  a 
Member  sitting  down  each  year  with  his 
spouse  and  saying.  "What  do  we  have. 
Honey?"  I  just  say  we  are  creating  a 
situation  that  is  impossible  to  live  with. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  argue 
that  it  is  inappropriate  for  a  Member 
to  sit  down  with  his  spouse  and  depen- 
dent and  ask  such  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  say  in  almost  any  sit- 
uation I  can  think  of,  two  married 
people  know  what  each  other's  assets  are. 
All  this  does  is  say.  "Reveal  what  you 
know."  If  a  Member  Is  a  liar,  so  he  is  a 
liar.  If  he  is  found  out,  he  is  sent  to 
the  Ethics  Committee.  But  to  start  set- 
ting up  little  rules  about  having  to  com- 
ply with  an  exercise  of  good  faim.  and 
so  forth  and  so  on,  will  be  absolutely 
meaningless.  If  a  Member  wants  to  say 
to  his  spouse,  "Do  not  tell  me  anything," 
does  the  Senator  suppose  one  day  he  will 
come  before  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee and  say,  "I  told  my  wife  not  to  say 
anything."  Nonsense.  We  are  writing 
provisions  in  here  that  do  not  mean  any- 
thing, that  accomplish  no  purpose,  and 
just  bring  disrespect  upon  the  sensible 
rules  I  hope  we  are  going  to  adopt.  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  all  I  was 
trying  to  state  was  that  the  agreed  upon 
colloquy  ended  when  Senator  Ribicoff 
said: 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  whether  he  Interprets  this  compromise 
agreement  to  require  the  disclosure  of  any 
assets  which  are  so  transferred  from  an 
officeholder  to  a  spouse  or  dependent. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  was  trying  to 
make.  That  ended  our  agreed  upon  in- 
terpretation of  these  amendments  which 
hopefully  will  be  adopted.  On  everything 
else,  every  Senator  has  a  right  to  his 
views  of  the  facts,  of  the  law,  whatever, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  state  them.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  that  point  clear,  which 
I  do  now. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator 
is  bothered  by  the  idea  that  normally,  in 
the  absence  of  a  specific  property  division 
or  agreement,  the  Interests  of  a  spouse  or 


dependent  are  constructively  controlled 
by  the  reporting  individual. 

That  happens  not  to  be  the  case  In 
many  marriages.  I  would  suggest  that 
there  may  be  a  relationship  where  the 
spouse  comes  into  the  marriage  with  her 
own  or  his  own  checking  account,  or 
their  own  job.  I  do  not  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  saying 
that  we  necessarily  can  just  sit  down 
every  year  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  fill 
out  this  report." 

What  if  the  spouse  says,  "It  is  none 
of  your  business."  Is  that  a  reasonable 
effort  to  find  out  what  property  your 
spouse  has?  I  would  like  someone  to  re- 
spond to  that  question.  Are  we  required, 
if  a  spouse  has  separate  property,  a  sep- 
arate job,  a  separate  checking  account, 
to  somehow  investigate  that?  That  is  in 
the  colloquy.  It  says  "normally."  It  is  not 
normal  these  days.  I  think  it  is  abnormal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  just 
answered  his  own  question.  The  colloquy 
says,  which  is  why  it  is  satisfactory  to 
me  and  I  think  to  many  others,  "in  the 
normal  family  situation."  The  Senator 
has  just  said  it  is  not  normal  so,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  encompassed  within  this 
expression  which  is  used  in  this  section. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words 

Mr.  JAVITS.  n  the  Senator  will  forgive 
me,  we  cannot  get  into  individual  finite 
details,  obviously.  Probably  there  are  100 
different  situations  in  the  Senate.  I  was 
willing  to  accept  that  fact,  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  would  then  be  on  a  Member 
if  he  ran  into  a  situation  like  this  to 
show  that  his  situation  was  not  "the  nor- 
mal family  situation."  If  he  did,  then  he 
would  have  to  jastify  it  on  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Without  going  the  extra 
step  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  just  wrestled  that 
one.  We  should  leave  it  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  effort  made  by  all  parties,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  do  have  an  agreement 
in  an  amendment  here  which  does  pro- 
tect the  basic  individual  rights  of  spouses 
and  dependents  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fiects  the  purpose  of  this  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yields  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  has  a 
rollcall  been  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
amendment  No.  153.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  134 
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The     PRESIDING 
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The  legislative  clerk  read 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
.  At  page  24,  line  12,  add  subparagraph  5. 

5.  (a)  In  the  alternative  to  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  rule,  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  may  comply  with  this 
rule  If  he  makes  a  regular  public  disclosure, 
In  a  -orm  and  manner  as  prescribed  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  of  any  gift,  favor, 
service,  or  anything  of  value  exceeding  $35 
per  contributor  accepted  by  himself,  his 
spouse,  01  dependent  thereof  from  any  per- 
son, business,  or  other  entity  under  circum- 
stances where  he  knows  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  that  such  gift,  favor,  service, 
or  thing  of  value  will,  might  tend  to,  or  Is  in- 
tended to  affect  the  present  or  future  per- 
formance of  official  duties — 

(b)  each  supervisor,  as  defined  under  rule 
XLV,  subparagraph  11.  shall  personally  re- 
view and  sign  disclosure  statements  filed  by 
an  employee  under  his  supervision; 

(c)  each  disclosure  filed  pursitant  to  this 
subparagraph  shall  Include:  (1)  the  Identity 
of  the  contributor;  (2)  the  nature  of  the 
gift;  and  (3)  the  date  and  location  of  the 
receipt  of  svich  gift;  and 

(d)  such  public  disclosure  shall  be  made 
quarterly  on  dates  to  be  established  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Those  Senators  de- 
siring to  converse  may  retire  to  the 
cloakroom.  The  Senator  will  not  proceed 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  so  that  we  might  con- 
sider the  alternative  of  full  disclosure  to 
the  limitations  we  apply  to  gifts  in  this 
resolution.  I  hope  each  Member  will  look 
at  the  first  section  of  rule  XLIII  on  page 
21. 1  will  read  it: 

No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  solicit  or  accept  a  present  or 
future  gift,  favor,  service,  or  anything  of 
value  from  any  person,  business,  or  other 
entity,  under  circumstances  where  he  knows, 
by  the  exercise  oi  ordinary  care,  that  such 
gift,  favor,  service,  or  thing  of  value  will, 
might  tend  to,  or  Is  Intended  to  affect  the 
present  or  future  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

Let  me  cite  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
some  examples  that  have  actually  oc- 
curred during  the  time  this  Senator  has 
been  in  the  Senate. 

We  had  a  problem  that  raised  national 
concern  over  the  quality  of  the  welds  on 
the  Alaska  oil  pipeline.  I  called  the  com- 
pany involved  and  said,  "I  want  to  see 
that  pipeline.  I  want  to  see  the  area 
where  these  welds  are  questioned."  That 
meant  I  was  soliciting  a  service,  because 
there  is  no  other  way  to  go  to  see  that 
pipeline,  except  to  go  with  the  company. 

The  company  has  planes  under  chart- 
er, and  these  are  either  twin-engine  tur- 
bo-prop planes  or  twin  engine  jets.  The 
turbo-prop  costs  $600  an  hour  to  ope- 
the  quality  of  the  welds. 

The  company,  realizing  that  my  in- 
terest was  official,  arranged  to  take  me 
out  there.  We  flew  to  one  of  the  camps, 
and  then  we  took  a  helicopter  to  fly  from 
the  landing  strip  to  the  camp  involved, 
where  serious  question  was  raided  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  wells. 

So,  having  solicited  the  ride,  I  accepted 
the  service,  and  I  accepted  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  future  perfonn- 


ance  of  my  official  duties.  I  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  the  com- 
pany wanted  me  to  know  what  was  go- 
ing on,  so  that  I  could  express  the  Alas- 
kan point  of  view  concerning  this  issue. 

There  was  another  situation,  which  I 
mentioned  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
the  other  day,  when  we  had  brought  in- 
to the  State  of  Alaska  one  of  the  new 
balloon  devices  for  harvesting  timber. 
When  I  learned  that  this  balloon  device 
would  be  unveiled  in  southeast  Alaska, 
I  called  the  company  involved  and  said, 
"I  want  to  see  this."  This  new  technology 
may  mean  that  we  will  not  have  to  build 
logging  roads  any  more,  provided  it 
proves  successful  on  these  islands  of 
southeast  Alaska.  The  company  was  very 
pleased  with  my  interest  in  this  balloon 
device  and  arranged  to  have  a  plane  pick 
me  up  and  fly  me  down  to  the  island 
where  they  were  logging. 

It  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing my  actions  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  It  did 
influence  them,  because  I  have  supported 
that  particular  method  of  harvesting 
timber;  and  I  believe  we  can  eliminate 
s-ome  of  these  problems  in  the  future 
with  respect  to  logging  from  islands  such 
as  those  In  the  southeastern  part  of 
Alaska. 

I  have  raised  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  the  question  of  section  1.  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  invites  one  of 
us,  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  a  work- 
ing breakfast  in  the  White  House  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  us  on  an  issue 
before  the  Senate,  we  are  accepting  a 
service  or  a  gift  or  a  favor,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  It  is  a  breakfast,  paid 
for  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  seeks  to  influence  us  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  official  duties. 

That  section  has  no  business  in  this 
gift  provision,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
The  balance  of  this  amendment,  how- 
ever, does  have  merit,  and  I  offer  an  al- 
ternative to  that  section. 

However,  I  again  raise  the  question  of 
section  1.  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  take  a  look  at  it;  because  if 
we  mean  to  have  a  new  official  code  of 
conduct  that  Senators  will  really  live 
up  to,  the  first  section  is  something  no 
one  can  live  up  to  if  he  is  honest  witli 
himself  and  the  American  people.  Tl:ere 
is  nothing  one  can  do  in  this  respect 
when  meeting  and  discussing  with  his 
constituents,  whether  it  is  the  Ameri'ian 
Legion,  or  the  people  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  hot  lunch  program,  who  by  the 
way  came  here  the  other  day,  and  had 
a  list  of  things  they  were  interested  in, 
in  terms  of  legislative  action  by  Con- 
gress. Attached  to  it  was  a  note  which 
stated  something  along  the  lines  of  .  .  . 

You  are  invited  to  a  cocktail  party.  By  ihc 
way.  Miss  So  and  So,  from  your  State,  will 
be  there  to  be  your  hostess. 

Who  is  kidding  whom?  They  are  try- 
ing to  influence  us  in  the  performance 
of  our  oCBcial  duties,  and  they  are  offer- 
ing us  a  gift.  They  are  offering  us  the 
right  to  attend  a  hosted  cocktail  party  or 
lunch,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  There 
is  nothing  we  can  do  to  live  within  the 
confines  of  section  1  and  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  the  American  public. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  go  beyond 
that  by  offering  an  alternative  of  full 
disclosure,  to  those  limitations  provided 
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in  this  rule.  Under  this  rule,  if  a  corpo- 
ration is  registered  under  the  Lobbying 
Act  or  an  individual  is  registered  as  a 
lobbyist,  or  if  a  corporation  or  a  labor 
organization  has  a  political  action  fund, 
the  limitation  that  applies  is  $100. 

Again  I  tell  the  manager  of  the  bill 
about  an  example  which  really  hap- 
pened. I  was  in  my  State,  making  a 
speech  at  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park.  I  received  a  call  from  a  labor  or- 
ganization indicating  that  there  was  a 
matter  coming  up  the  following  week  in 
which  they  were  interested.  They  wanted 
to  tell  me  how  they  felt.  I  said,  "I'm 
sorry.  I  have  to  catch  a  plane  to  go  to 
Anchorage,  and  from  there  I  have  to  go 
on  to  Washington,  and  I  cannot  take  any 
time." 

They  said:  "If  we  come  and  get  you 
with  our  plane  and  fly  ycu  down  and  land 
you  in  Anchorage  so  that  you  can  get  on 
the  plane  that  goes  back  to  Washington, 
will  you  discuss  it  with  us?" 

I  said,  "Of  course." 

So  they  brought  their  plane  up,  and  I 
rode  back  to  Anchorage  from  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley National  Park;  and  they  told  me 
of  their  interest  in  legislation  that  was 
pending  before  the  Senate— as  I  think 
they  have  a  right  to  do.  In  doing  so,  they 
provided  me  a  service,  and  that  service, 
as  I  pointed  out,  is  $600  an  hour  for  a 
turboprop  jet.  If  I  called  for  that  plane 
myself,  it  would  have  cost  me  $1,200. 
They  took  me  back  to  Anchorage  because 
it  was  for  their  convenience  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  assist  me  In  representing  them. 

I  say  to  my  friend— and  he  is  my  good 
friend— that  to  put  a  limit  of  $100  on 
those  people  who  have  already  taken  ac- 
tion to  participate  legally  in  the  lobbying 
process,  or  legally  in  the  process  of  fund- 
ing those  who  are  candidates  for  election 
to  Congress,  Is  wrong  in  my  opinion. 

The  committee  has  chosen  that  course. 
My  amendment  offers  the  alternative  of 
full  disclosure,  under  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Ethics  Committee,  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  Let  a  Senator  have  the  alternative 
of  listing  anything  he  has  acceoted  which 
exceeds  $35. 

That  comes  back  again  to  the  very  in- 
teresting language  in  my  amendment, 
which  is  from  the  resolution  directly.  It 
is  from  the  first  section  of  rule  XLIII, 
and  it  reads : 

.  .  .  under  circumstances  where  he  knows, 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  that  such 
gift,  favor,  service,  or  thing  of  value  will, 
might  tend  to,  or  is  Intended  to  affect  the 
present  or  future  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

Many  of  my  friends  have  said  to  me. 
"Do  you  really  mean  to  put  that  in  there? 
That  is  right  out  of  the  bribery  statute. 
You  mean  you  want  to  go  and  admit  that 
you  have  accepted  a  bribe?" 

I  called  my  friends'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  right  out  of  section  1  of  this 
ethics  resolution,  because  that  says  that 
when  I  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  have  a  work- 
ing breakfast  with  him,  to  discuss  ap- 
pointments, or  if  I  go  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Associated  General  Contractors,  or  to  a 
meeting  of  the  boilermakers  and  accept 
a  drink  and  discuss  with  them  their  leg- 
islative program,  I  have  accepted  a  bribe. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  a  difference, 
in  that  with  respect  to  the  section  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator,  describing  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Member 
knew  or  should  have  known  that  the 
gift  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing a  vote — the  section  provides  that 
under  those  circumstances,  the  Member 
should  not  accept  the  gift.  That  is  quite 
different  from  the  situation  of  accept- 
ing and  reporting  it. 

I  happen  to  think  it  is  an  imnecessary 
piece  of  language  in  there,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  should  be  included,  because 
that  is  obvious,  if  that  is  its  purpose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  if  it  is  given  to  a  Senator  with  a 
criminal  Intent,  he  has  committed  the 
crime  of  accepting  a  bribe.  If  it  is  given 
to  the  Senator  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  his  constituent's  right  to  peti- 
tion a  Member  of  Congress  to  properly 
represent  them,  it  is  not  a  bribe;  except 
that  the  Senator  says  that  even  if  it  is 
a  gift,  it  should  not  be  accepted. 

Again,  I  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  the  labor  union  that  brought  the  plane 
to  Mount  McKinley  and  took  me  to 
Anchorage.  That  was  a  service  which  I 
had  solicited.  Was  that  a  bribe?  I  do  not 
think  it  was.  Was  it  a  gift?  Certainly 
it  was.  Under  the  Senator's  rule,  it  was 
a  gift.  It  was  a  service  provided  to  me 
at  my  solicitation. 

The  difference  between  bribery  and 
gifts.  I  think,  is  there,  between  title  18 
and  this  rule.  But  the  problem  is  that 
the  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  has  seized 
upon  the  bribery  language  and  put  it 
into  the  rule.  So  that,  in  effect,  if  you 
accept  a  gift  under  those  circumstances, 
people  can  say.  "Ah  ha,  he  was  just 
bribed  by  a  labor  union,"  or  by  the  per- 
son who  provided  the  transportation. 

I  urge  Senators  to  take  a  look  at  sec- 
tion 1.  It  is  the  most  harmful  section 
in  the  entire  resolution.  It  is  a  standard 
of  conduct  with  which  one  cannot  com- 
ply In  good  faith  and  good  conscience 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Does  the  Senator  seek  time? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  sure  how  the 
section  reads.  But  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence that  when  I  go  home  I  land  in  Lit- 
tle Rock  and  have  a  speaking  engage- 
ment with  a  chamber  of  commerce  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  normally 
they  will  have  a  plane  at  Little  Rock  to 
fly  me  to  the  community  which  is  not 
served  by  a  commercial  airline. 

I  received  an  opinion  last  year  from 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  saying 
that  that  did  not  constitute  a  contribu- 
tion as  long  as  I  was  not  a  candidate. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

My  question  is  now  under  this  resolu- 
tion could  that  be  construed  as  a  gift? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  And,  what  is  more, 
it  is  not  only  a  gift  but  if  the  plane  hap- 
pens to  be  owned  by  a  company  or  a  la- 
bor organization  which  as  a  political  ac- 
tion committee  or  a  registered  lobbyist, 
the  limitation  is  $100,  and  I  think  in  Ar- 
kansas you  can  fly  just  about  the  same 
distance  for  the  same  amount  as  in 
Alaska.  I  mean  the  cost  of  operating  a 
plane  is  not  that  different.  You  are  not 


going  very  far  in  small  planes  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Senator  or 
the  constituency  under  this  rule  unless 
something  is  done  to  make  certain  that 
we  understand  that  those  services  pro- 
vided to  assist  you  to  carry  out  your  of- 
ficial duties,  even  though  they  are  pro- 
vided with  the  intent  of  influencing  you, 
are  still  not  to  be  included  within  the 
realm  of  this  section. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  propound  a  question  to  the  floor 
manager  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  has  time  on  this. 
yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  yield  for  a 
question  on  his  time?  It  is  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska's  right  to  yield.  I  recog- 
nize, but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka will  permit  this. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  first  question  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Alaska  was  if  I 
fly  from  Little  Rock  to  another  part  of 
the  State  in  a  private  plane  to  keep  a 
speaking  engagement  to  a  nonpartisan 
group  would  that  be  considered  a  gift 
under  this  resolution? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  answer  is,  "Yes." 
Well,  it  is  a  service.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senator  can  hesitate  at  all.  You  are 
accepting  a  service  which,  if  you  wanted 
to  go  and  they  are  coming  after  you, 
you  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for 
yourself. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  not  de- 
cide when  I  should  hesitate.  [Laughter.] 
If  the  question  tlie  Senator  is  raising 
is  if  the  Senator  is  invited  to  speak  in  his 
State  or  any  place,  for  that  matter,  and 
is  provided  transportation,  that  is  ac- 
ceptable. There  is  no  prohibition  against 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  if  the  plane  is 
owned  by  a  labor  organization  or  some 
business  firm  that  has  a  PAC? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  this  the  kind  of  a 
case  where  it  is  the  Arkansas  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  the  Arkansas  Federation 
of  Labor  had  a  plane  or  chartered  a 
plane  or  is  it  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  give  you  two 
illustrations.  Let  us  assume  I  am  going 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  State  to  speak 
to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet,  and 
the  APL-CIO  provides  me  with  a  plane 
to  fly  from  Little  Rock  to  that  town, 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  answer  that.  If  that  were  the  case, 
the  chamber  would  not  let  you  speak. 
[Laughter.] 

That  would  be  a  case  prohibited  under 
the  rules. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  were  going  to  the 
same  town  to  speak  to  the  COPE  con- 
vention and  the  AFL-CIO  picked  me  up, 
would  that  be  prohibited? 
Mr.  NELSON.  No. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Why  not? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Because  they  are  au- 
thorized   to   provide    transportation   to 
the  speaker  to  get  there.  They  can  pay 
for    the    commercial    ticket,    they    can 
charter  a  plane  to  get  you  to  their  meet- 
ing; if  they  own  a  plane,  they  can  take 
you  to  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask 
tor  a  third  question.  Let  us 
going  to  the  same  destination, 
tion  which  does  not  have  a 
own  but  which  belongs  to  an 
for  example,  let  us  assume  We 
which  does  not  have  a  PAC 
to  the  National  Association  o: 
which  does,  and  they  pick  m« 
that  be  prohibited? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Pick  you  up  t^  fly  you  to 
one  of  the.se  meetings? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No,  flies  me  io  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  banquet. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Are  they  a  inember  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  not 
Mr.   STEVENS.    I   might 
would  the  Senator  allow  me 
rupt — to  clarify  the  facts  a  I 
think  the  Senator  did  not 
swer  one  question,  and  that  is 
union  provided  you  a  plane 
convention.  If  they  are  pay 
honorarium  they  can  provide 
porta  tion.  There  is  nothing 
that  says   if  you  are  not 
honorarium,  that  you  can 
of  service  of  transportation 
subject  to  this  limitation  of 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the 
ger  agree  with  that  statement' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  he  has  (o,  because 
it  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  NELSON.  You  are  raising  the  ques- 
tion if  a  corporation  places  a 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No.  we  passed 
the  question  posed  by  the 
Alaska  if  I  am  speaking  to 
convention,  and  they  pick 
plane,  the  AFL-CIO  picks  me 
plane,  and  they  are  paying  me 
are  not  paying  me  an 
correctly  state  the  point? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  are 
me  an  honorarium,   the 
Alaska  says  their  flying  me  to 
vention  would  still  be 
the  rule. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  Is  not 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Where  the 
Commerce  does  it  it  is  still 
gift  section  and  not  the  honon 
tion.  Therefore,  it  is  a  gift  of  $ 
are  going  under  the  honorariu^n 
you  have  to  receive  an 
fall  under  it.  We  have  two 
here,  and  we  have  to  be 
deals  with  earned  income  and 
with  gifts.  If  you  do  not  have 
income,  you  come  under  the  gi 
These  are  several  good  law 
here,  and  I  urge  them  to  take  a 
at  it.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
the  honorarium  rule  and  the 
that  says  reasonable  expenses, 
are  not  getting  paid.  You  have 
der  the  gift  section,  in  this  cas ; 

Mr.  NELSON.  Any 
meeting  where  you  are  going 
not  a  gift. 

Mr.  STE\^NS.  Where  does  i   say  that 
In  the  resolution? 
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Mr.  RIBICOPF.  On  page  23 
at  line  7,  "reimbui'sement  for  o 
necessarv  exoenses."  Ls  a  gift, 
are  being  reimbursed  for 
penses 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  not  a 
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expense  for  them  to  send  a  plane  after 
him  if  he  can  ride  on  a  commercial  plane. 
We  are  getting  down  to  a  different  situa- 
tion. Again,  this  relates  to  my  State.  I 
ask  the  Senator,  is  it  a  necessary  expense 
If  I  could  wait  until  tomorrow  and  take 
a  commercial  plane,  rather  than  send  a 
plane  after  me  tonight? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  On  page  20  of  the  re- 
port: 

When  an  Individual  required  to  report 
under  this  rule  is  reimbursed  for  (or  Is  pro- 
vided) tran.sportatlon,  lodging,  or  food,  such 
reimbursement  need  not  be  reported. 

We  were  very  clear  in  the  report  to  set 
out  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page  20 
that  we  contemplated  that  situation.  We 
understood  that. 

If  you  were  going  to  be  giving  a  speech 
or  going  back  home  to  do  something  for 
an  organization,  and  they  provided  you 
transportation,  lodging  or  food,  then  you 
did  not  have  to  report  it. 
Beginning  in  the  first  paragraph  on 

page  20 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Wait,  just  a  minute, 
please.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  understand 
what  is  necessary  under  the  gifts  rule, 
right?  Under  the  honorarium  rule  the 
question  is  what  were  the  expenses  that 
were  paid.  As  long  as  you  are  within  the 
section  of  the  report  that  deals  with  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  go  out  2  days  early 
and  come  back  2  days  late.  But  the  neces- 
sary test  still  applies  to  gifts,  and  again 
I  raise  the  question  posed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  about  the  plane  that 
comes  up  to  get  him  for  his  convenience 
to  take  him  to  a  town  where  he  could  wait 
and  take  commercial  transportation.  The 
question  of  necessary  expense  is  still 
raised.  Perhaps  the  Senator — I  would  be 
happy  to  have  a  legislative  history  that 
says  he  can  take  his  plane,  because  if  he 
can  take  it  from  Little  Rock  to  wherever 
he  wants  to  go,  then  I  can  take  it  from 
Anchorage  to  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  it  was  clearly  the 
intent,  although,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
one  cannot  write  into  a  committee  report 
or  a  statute  every  conceivable  case  that 
could  be  raised.  I  think  the  committee 
report  makes  it  clear  that  if  transporta- 
tion may  be  furnished  by  any  organiza- 
tion for  the  Member  to  come  and  speak  to 
them;  they  may  do  it  by  reimbursing  the 
Member  for  a  ticket,  they  may  do  it  by 
buying  a  ticket  and  sending  it  to  the 
Member;  they  may  do  it  by  sending  a 
plane  for  the  Member.  It  is  not  a  gift. 
They  are  providing  transportation,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  fact  that  one  could 
catch  a  commercial  plane  1  or  2  hours 
later  or  1  hour  earlier  makes  any  differ- 
ence at  all. 

Their  responsibility  is  to  provide  the 
transportation  for  the  Member  to  get 
there  to  speak  to  the  oreanization,  how- 
ever, they  wish  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question,  under  the  rule  or 
under  the  intent  of  the  committee,  they 
may  furnish  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  if  I  solicit?  Sup- 
pose I  ask  them ; 

I  want  you  to  send  a  plane  after  me,  come 
get  me.  and  I  will  speak  to  you;  if  you  don't, 
I  won't. 


Ml-.  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  that  either. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Even  imder  section  1? 
Mr.  NELSON.  No.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  under  section  1  at  all. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  long  as  I  am  making 
a  speech  they  can  influence  me,  if  I  am 
soliciting. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anything  wrong. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  did  not 
hear  me. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  a  Member  is  going 
to  speak  to  an  organization,  they  are 
asking  the  Member  to  speak  and  if  it 
is  more  convenient  to  supply  transpor- 
tation one  way  or  the  other  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever  but 
that  that  is  authorized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  the  Senator  did 
not  hear  me.  As  long  as  I  am  going  to 
speak  it  is  all  right  if  they  pay  my  way 
or  send  a  plane.  If  I  am  going  to  listen 
to  them,  to  influence  me  in  the  course 
of  my  official  duties  and,  if  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  speech,  they  are  not 
paying  me  an  honorarium.  They  want  me 
to  come  listen  to  them  so  I  can  come 
back  here  and  properly  represent  them. 
Does  that  change  the  Senator's  mind 
about  the  service?  Is  it  hmited  to  $100 
if  they  send  a  plane  after  me  so  I  can 
go  listen  to  them? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator's  fertile 
mind  raises  a  point  I  had  not  thought 
about.  But  I  guess  it  would  be  clear  that 
if  the  Senator  is  being  invited  to  meet 
with  his  constituents  so  he  can  hear 
what  their  problems  may  be,  that  Is 
clearly  covered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Now  we  are  getting 
someplace.  Will  the  Senator  agree  with 
me?  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  members  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee will  listen.  If  a  Senator  is  provided 
a  service,  whether  he  solicits  it  or  not. 
to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  as  a  Senator  and  that  serv- 
ice involves  transportation,  whether  be 
it  by  automobile,  bus,  boat,  or  plane,  is 
that  to  be  considered  a  gift  or  a  service 
within  the  confines  of  this  rule  and 
therefore  subject  to  p.  limitation  as  far. 
as  the  $100  or  $250  limitation? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Personally  I  do  not 
think  so.  The  Senator's  constituents  in 
Alaska  are  saying  to  him ; 

There  Is  a  meeting  Involving  environmen- 
tal factors  of  a  large  section  of  our  State 
and  there  will  be  a  large  meeting  with  dif- 
ferent Input  from  all  the  groups,  and  we 
think  It  Is  only  right  and  it  Is  your  duty  as 
a  Senator  from  Alaska  to  U.sten  to  all  points 
of  view. 

The  Senator  replies : 
How  am  I  going  to  get  there? 

They  say ; 

We  will  send  a  plane. 

If  they  provide  the  plane,  I  think  that 
is  all  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do.  too.  but  I  think 
it  is  still  within  the  confines  of  this  rule, 
unless  the  Senator  agrees  it  is  out. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  can  see  the  situation 
where  the  officers  of  a  company  state: 

We  are  hiving  the  50th  anrilversirv  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  our  industry  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  we  would  like 
you.  Senator  Rlbicoff.  to  be  present  at  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
company. 
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I  say: 

Well,  you  know  we  are  pretty  busy  down 
here  and  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  get  a  plane  to 
Hartford  and  drive  to  Bridgeport  and  get 
back  here  and  vote  at  6  o'clock. 

They  respond: 

We  will  send  our  company  plane  to  get  vou 
to  Bridgeport  and  after  the  ceremony  fly  you 
back  to  Washington  so  you  make  your  vote. 

In  that  event,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
violated  anything  in  this  code. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
said  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  to  make  a  speech  at  some 
Place  in  Arkansas,  and  they  say,  "If  you 
come  and  make  the  speech  we  will  supply 
you  a  plane,"  whether  he  gets  an  hon- 
orarium or  does  not  get  an  honorarium, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  legitimate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  Senator's  ability  to  interpret  the 
English  language  as  well  as  any  of  the 
rest  of  us.  I  hope  he  would  read  between 
lines  15  and  21  on  page  21  and  tell  me 
if  I  asked  them  to  send  a  plane  after  me, 
how  I  am  not  soliciting  a  service  to  influ- 
ence me  in  official  duties? 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  comment  on  that' 
And  I  wish  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  here. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
from  the  first  minute  I  looked  at  the 
paragraph  I  have  been  arguing  with  the 
staff  about  the  lack  of  necessity,  the  con- 
fusion, and  foolishness  of  having  that 
paragranh  in  there.  It  is  a  wordy  restate- 
ment of  the  Golden  Rule  and  totally  un- 
necessary, totally  confusing,  and  I  am 
personally  prepared  to  strike  it  out 
personally. 

Let  me  read  the  language.  I  do  not 
thmk  It  makes  any  sense  at  all,  and 
someone  who  was  working  overtime  and 
got  tired  must  have  written  it; 

No  Mem-oer.  officer  or  emplovee  of  the 
Senate,  shall  solicit  or  accept  a  "present  or 
future  gift,  favor,  service,  or  anvthing  of 
value  from  any  person,  business."  or  o'ther 
entity  under  circumstances  where  he  knows 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  that  such 
gift,  favor,  service,  or  thing  of  value  will 
might  tend  to.  or  is  Intended  to  affect  the 
present  or  future  performance  of  official 
duties. 

What  does  that  mean? 

It  is  nonsense,  and  I  do  not  even  under- 
stand it.  I  have  been  through  it  10  times 
with  staff.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
prepared  to  knock  it  out  of  there  unless 
someone  tells  me  it  does  mean  something 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  sav  i  aeree  with  the 
chairman  on  the  condition  that  our  col- 
leagues stop  thi?  discussion,  on  the  pro- 
viso that  the  chairman  knock  it  out  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  modify  mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
objection  to  the  modification? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  21,  strike  lines  15  through  21 

On  page  21  line  22,  strike  "2."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "i." 

i«?,"  P^l^®  ^^,  ""®  ^'  ^^'■''^^  "3"  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "2." 

On  paee  24.  line  6,  strike  "4."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "3." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  modification  re- 
moves the  section  in  question  that  gives 
me  so  much  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  modify- 
ing the  amendment  that  is  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  right.  It  has  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  amendment  No. 
134,  and  instead  deletes  section  1  of  the 
proposed  rule  43. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  the  Senator  is  simply 
striking  out  lines  15  through  21. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  rest  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  struck  but  subject  to  the 
history  that  I  just  heard  which  states 
that  if  a  Senator  solicits  transportation 
to  take  him  to  perform  his  official  duties, 
that  that  is  not  to  be  considered  subject 
to  the  limitation  of  $100  and  $250  that  is 
within  this  section. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make 
a  record  here  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
Senator  Clark,  Senator  Ribicoff,  or  any- 
one else  for  that  matter. 

This  has  been  written  carefully  to  try 
to  cover  the  circumstances  raised  by  the 
Senator.  Let  me  say,  with  regard  to  travel 
by  airplane,  the  committee  believes  that 
there  is  a  latitude  for  use  of  private 
planes  in  certain  limited  circumstances. 
When  no  other  transportation  is  reason- 
ably available  because  of  the  time  factor 
or  remoteness  of  a  destination  and  the 
trip  is  for  official  business,  then  it  would 
not  be  a  gift  if  a  private  plane  is  used  by 
a  Senator. 

However,  this  would  not  permit  the  use 
of  a  private  plane  by  a  Senator  to  go 
home  for  weekends  or  to  fiy  to  vacation 
spots  in  private  planes.  That  must  be 
obvious  anyway.  The  use  of  such  planes 
should  only  pertain  to  situations  where  a 
Senator  feels  there  is  no  other  reasonable 
way  to  get  to  the  place  in  connection 
with  official  duties  and  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  to  reach  the  destination.  There 
should  be  reimbursement  out  of  official 
funds  for  these  types  of  trips  at  ordinary 
commercial  rates  pertaining  in  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  to  be  the  law  now,  that 
one  can  charter  a  plane  if  it  is  necessary, 
and  one  can  reimburse  for  the  cost  of 
private  transportation,  but,  in  any  event, 
this  part  of  colloquy  represents  my  view 
and  I  ask  if  the  other  committee  mem- 
bers endorse  that. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  shall  take  1  minute 
to  claiify  this  in  terms  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  just  said. 

He  is  asked  to  make  a  speech  in  Con- 
necticut, and  because  of  the  timing  of 
his  Senate  duties,  he  says.  "I  cannot  make 
it,"  and  they  say,  "We  will  send  a  plane 
after  you,  and  we  will  see  that  you  get 
back  there  for  the  vote." 

Is  the  Senator  saying  if  he  does  that, 
he  ought  to  reimburse  them  for  the  cost 
of  what  it  would  have  cost  him  to  fly 
back  and  forth?  The  Senator  is  not  say- 
ing that,  is  he? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No;  what  we  are  saying 
in  that'  case  is  that  if  you  are  being  re- 


quested by  an  organization  in  your  State, 
or  any  place,  to  come  and  give  a  speech, 
they  may  provide  the  transportation  in 
any  way  that  suits  your  convenience. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  When  I  went  down  to 
look  at  the  pipeline  in  connection  with 
that  weld  problem  I  mentioned  earlier, 
there  were  a  bunch  of  welders  there  that 
were  mad  as  hops,  and  I  gave  them  a 
little  off-the-cuff  speech  about  what  went 
on  back  here,  but  that  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  my  trip.  I  was  going  to  inspect 
the  pipeline.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
if  the  company  provides  me  transporta- 
tion in  that  instance,  I  have  to  pay  for 
it,  out  of  official  funds,  but  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  does  not  have  to  pay 
out  of  his  official  funds  if  he  goes  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking,  even  though  it  Is  a 
trip  without  an  honorarium? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  If  an  organization  is 
providing  the  transportation,  obviously 
that  is  not  reimbursable,  and  they  should 
pay  for  it.  But  if  the  Senator  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  around  his  State,  and  it  is  not 
convenient,  because  of  lack  of  availability 
of  transportation,  the  Senator  may  char- 
ter a  plane  or  he  may  ask  a  private  owner 
of  a  plane  to  transport  him,  if  that  is  all 
that  is  available,  and  then  reimburse  at 
commercial  rates  out  of  his  official  ac- 
counts for  that  trip.  However,  if  it  is 
provided  free  by  a  private  source  of  some 
kind,  not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  at 
a  meeting,  then  it  comes  under  the  sec- 
tion of  a  reportable  gift,  if  it  has  a 
value  of  over  $250. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Just  so  I  understand, 
and  I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way 
down  the  road  that  I  wanted  to  come 
down;  As  I  understand  this,  in  terms  of 
my  flight,  for  instance,  going  back  to  see 
the  balloon  that  was  taking  the  logs  up, 
when  I  called  that  company  and  asked 
them  to  show  me  that  balloon  so  I  could 
know  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  in- 
crease the  road  funds  in  the  forest  or 
stimulate  further  use  of  these  balloons, 
Rhen  they  come  and  get  me  and  take  me 
out  and  show  me,  and  bring  me  back 
again — that  is  two  round  trips  for  them, 
from  the  island— if  I  reimburse  them  at 
the  rate  of  what  it  would  have  cost  me 
to  fly  commercially  or  to  charter  a  plane, 
then,  as  far  as  the  Senator  is  concerned, 
I  have  complied  with  this  rule;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  you  have  complied  with  it  if 
you  pay  them  out  of  official  funds  for  it. 
In  the  case  the  Senator  states,  if  within 
his  State,  where  they  are  using  this 
method  of  forestry  or  if  the  Senator  were 
to  come  to  look  at  a  mine  or  a  new  mill 
or  something  like  that — I  have  not 
thought  about  that.  My  inclination 
would  be  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
fly  you  into  their  place  to  look  at  it,  and 
then  back. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  suggestion?  We  are  going  to  be 
on  this  resolution  a  couple  of  days.  The 
purpose  of  this  kind  of  colloquy  on 
amendments  is  to  show  weaknesses  or 
uncertainties  in  legislation. 

If  there  is  an  uncertainty  or  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  we  ought  to 
try  to  do  something  about  it.  I  wonder  if 
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the  distinguished  Senator 
ing  to  lay  aside  his  amen( 
not  going  to  finish  this  wee  : 
understand — so  that  his  s^af 
tened  to  the  colloquy,  could 
out  better  language. 

Mr.   STEVENS.   Would 
agree  to  strike  section  1, 
prove  the  language  of  the 
gift  section,  later? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  is 
chairman  has  agreed  to  stri 
and  that  is  perfectly  all 
But  I  think  we  could  save  _ 
if  we  let  the  staff,  who  have 
floor  and  heard  this  colloq 
feet  language  to  take  care 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senat4r 
oming  wanted  to  speak  on 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 
wish  to  impose  on  the  Sena 
do  have  80  minutes  on 
my  own.  However,  I  do 
situation,  and  I  can 
what  the  Senator  from  Alasja 
about. 

I  have  made  trips  to 
spect  surface  mine 
There  are  no  commercial 
into  those  areas.  There  is  m 
there  except  by  private  aut< 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Or  plane. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Or  private 
done  precisely  what  the 
Alaska  has  done.  To  say  th( 
and  to  be  as  charitable  as 
have  to  say  that  when  this 
together  by  the  staff,  there 
things  they  did  not  think 
ticipate. 

As  I  understand,  I  think 
presiuned  to  be  something 
me,  and  perhaps  of  equal 
the  person  who  makes  that 
case,  I  would  have  to  join 
from  Alaska  in  saying  I  was 
tag  to  do  a  better  job. 

Here  would  be  another 
pose  a  disaster  strikes,  and 
the  essence,  and  you  want  t 
some  place.  You  may  be  awa 
no  commercial  flights  schedu 
quickest  way  to  get  there  is 
company  plane. 

I  think  you  have  a  -„^. 
find  out  what  has  happened, 
can  be  done  to  alleviate 
and   to  bring  about 
would  help  restore  things  to 

I  would  have  struck  the 
provision,  but  I  realize  that 
not  going  to  happen.  I  think 
least  the  first  section  should 
and  I  believe  that  has 
agreed  to.  Am  I  right  about 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  just 
say  to  the  Senator  from  .. 
I  commend  the  Senator  fron 
his  great  influence  in  being  a 
lines  15  through  31,  which 
trying  to  do  for  weeks  .... 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  view  of 
the  Senator  has  said  they 
ingless,  I  accept  the  __ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  make 
comment.  The  Senator  from 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)    did  suggest 
amendment  aside  because 
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were  raised  on  which  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  committee.  But  it  has  always  been 
my  view  that  if  one  is  going  to  speak  to 
his  constituents,  and  they  wish  to  pro- 
vide the  transportation,  however  it  is 
provided,  it  can  be  accepted.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  wants  the  opportunity 
to  see  some  industrial  development,  or 
some  strip  mining  operation,  some  new 
process  to  learn  more  about  it,  and  if  the 
people  involved  in  the  operation  provide 
the  transportation,  it  Is  perfectly  okay 
to  reimburse  from  oflBcial  funds  if  you 
want  to  travel  by  plane  to  look  at  it. 

But  Senator  Ribicofp  has  suggested 
setting  the  amendment  aside. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  There  is  no  point  in 
setting  aside  section  1.  We  have  agreed 
to  strike  that  right  now. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  have  not  voted  yet. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  To  set  aside  the  sub- 
ject for  further  consideration  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  limitations  of  $150 
or  $250,  after  we  have  written  out  the 
colloquy,  or  whatever  the  two  Senators 
wish  to  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wonder,  if  there  is 
no  objection,  if  we  could  adopt  the 
amendment— — 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hamnshire  has  some  comments  he  would 
like  to  make.  I  would  like  to  yield  first 
to  him. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  wants  2 
minutes.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  to  clar- 
ify my  understanding,  let  us  go  back  to 
Alaska  for  a  moment.  Its  people  are  not 
my  constituency.  There  is  no  speech  in- 
volved, and  no  honorarium  involved. 
Again,  it  is  not  the  State  that  I  repre- 
sent. And  a  company  is  flying  me  out, 
in  a  helicopter,  to  an  oil  rig  in  the  Cook 
Inlet  to  see  an  oil  rig  functioning. 

Those  landing  platforms  are  small 
enough.  Theif  are  not  that  many  people 
who  are  adept  in  landing  in  about  3 
square  feet  of  space  in  a  windswept 
inlet.  Would  that  run  afoul  of  the  second 
section? 

Considering  it  is  official  business,  it  Is 
committee  business.  There  was  no  com- 
mittee reimbursement  contemplated,  but 
it  involves  questions  of  energy,  natural 
gas,  oil.  and  taking  a  look  at  the  Alaska 
pipeline. 

It  is  not  a  Senator's  State,  no  con- 
stituents are  involved,  no  speaking  fee 
involved,  no  speaking  honoraria. 

Then  the  second  question:  If  a  Sen- 
ator is  in  his  State  and  there  is  the 
practice  of  a  rental  car  company  mak- 
ing available  to  a  Member  a  car  at  cost, 
is  that  considered  a  gift?  Is  that  con- 
sidered a  gift  under  the  ethics  code' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  address  the 
first  question.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin, 
and  the  rest  of  us  can  deal  with  it  re- 
gardless of  how  we  deal  with  the  limita- 
tions of  $100  or  $250. 

Incidentally,  I  took  a  trip  and  saw 


the  Glomar.  I  thought  the  Glomar 
might  be  useful  in  terms  of  development 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of 
Alaska.  I  went  to  see  that  vessel  to  try 
to  determine  its  advantages  and  limita- 
tions in  the  climate  that  we  have  as  far 
as  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  Is  concerned.  That 
was  in  California,  not  in  my  State.  But 
it  was  official  business.  I  think  it  was 
official  business. 

If  the  Senator  comes  to  my  State  and 
wants  to  visit  a  platform  to  take  a  look 
at  one.  and  I  hope  he  will,  there  are  very 
few  people  I  would  send  the  Senator  out 
with  to  land  a  helicopter  on  a  platform. 
They  are  all  people  working  for  the  oil 
and  gas  companies. 

I  do  not  see  that  type  of  activity  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  amendment.  We  will 
define  that.  I  am  sure,  as  we  go  through 
the  concept  of  what  are  official  duties. 

Official  business  Is  not  limited  to  a 
Senator's  own  State.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  be  willing  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  con- 
cept of  official  duties. 

As  far  as  the  second  point  is  concerned, 
I  believe  that  has  already  been  covered  by 
the  Ethics  Committee.  The  practice  in 
the  past  has  been  that  we  rented  auto- 
mobiles at  a  fleet  rate  from  car  rental 
agencies.  The  Ethics  Committee  In- 
formed me  that  was  considered  in  viola- 
tion of  the  old  ethics  rule  and  we  all 
discontinued  our  rentals  at  less  than  the 
cost  at  which  cars  were  available  to  the 
public. 

That  is  another  subject  about  which  I 
would  urge  the  Senator  to  inquire  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  people. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  But  it  w„s  coming  out  of 
a  consolidated  account.  It  was  official 
business  but  ihe  rate  charged  the  consoli- 
dated account  was  at  cost  rather  than 
cost  plus. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  raises  a 
good  question.  If  one  goes  into  a  hotel 
and  asks  for  a  Government  rate,  he  can 
get  a  room  at  less  cost  than  If  he  forgets 
to  tell  them  he  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  tell  them  I  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  save  some  money.  It  is  reim- 
bursed, but  I  do  believe  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  try  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Again,  I  do  not  believe  that  subject 
matter  Is  within  the  purview  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  for  a  question  before 
we  lay  this  aside? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  not  going  to  lay 
this  aside.  1  hope  the  Senator  will  agree 
to  have  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
to  strike  section  1,  lines  15  through  21, 
and  get  it  done,  and  then  go  on  from 
there  as  to  the  application  of  the  balance 
of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wiiconsin  this  question:  A  week 
from  tonight  the  Arkansas  bankers  will 
be  in  town  and  have  a  big  reception  and 
a  big  dinner.  There  are  about  35  of  them. 
It  is  what  they  call  their  legislative 
group.  I  hear  these  receptions  around 
town  and  in  some  of  the  fancier  hotels 
cost  about  $20  a  person.  1  assume  the 
dinner  would  probably  cost  around  $30 
to  $40  a  person. 

Lei  us  assume  that  my  wife  and  I  go  to 
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the  reception.  That  is  $40.  Let  us  further 
assume  that  they  spend  another  $50  for 
dinner.  That  is  $90.  Those  same  bankers 
will  be  back  in  town  in  July  and  they  are 
going  to  expect  their  Senator  to  be  there. 
Shall  I  tell  them  I  can  come  to  half  of 
the  reception  but  I  cannot  stay  for  the 
balance  and  I  cannot  go  to  dinner  with 
them,  that  I  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
law?  Or  next  Thursday  night  shall  I  in- 
quire as  to  what  it  is  costing  them  per 
person  to  hold  that  reception  and  what 
the  cost  of  the  dinner  is? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  address- 
ing himself  to  another  section  about 
which  I  have  some  concerns.  However, 
there  are  two  pending  amendments  that 
will  be  brought  up  and  debated  subse- 
quently. I  would  hope  we  would  not  get 
into  a  debate  on  those  two  amendments 
now.  However,  I  can  say  something  from 
my  casual  glance  at  them. 

One  amendment  would  simply  say 
that  if  it  is  the  annual  institutional 
American  Legion,  VFW,  bankers,  Wis- 
consin Bar  Association,  what  have  you, 
to  which  the  congressional  delegations 
are  invited,  it  would  be  exempt. 

There  will  be  another  amendment 
that  I  am  aware  of.  if  it  is  called  up, 
which  would  simply  exempt  food,  bever- 
ages, and  entertainment  so  long  as  there 
was  no  overnight  lodging  involved.  We 
will  have  those  two  amendments  before 
us. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  the  best  favor  we  could 
do  for  the  100  of  us  is  to  outlaw  all  of 
these  functions  and  we  would  not  have 
to  attend  them. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  vote  for  out- 
lawing or  exempting,  but  I  will  not  vote 
for  the  proposal  the  way  it  is  presently 
written. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  2  minutes  on  the  question  just 
raised? 

Mr.  NELSON,  Is  this  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  It  is  on  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  withhold  that.  There  are  two 
amendments  on  exactly  that  point. 
Maybe  we  can  dispose  of  this  section  now 
and  get  to  that  subject  matter  later. 

Mr.  PELL.  Very  well. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  striking 
section  1? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Before  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  I  would  like  to 
know  the  next  order  of  business-,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  will  present  his  amend- 
ment as  the  next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  a  brief  amendment  which  I  believe 
is  acceptable.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  not  be  here  to- 
morrow because  of  a  very  personal  com- 
mitment I  have  made.  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing with  the  Senator  an  amendment 


which  deals  with  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  admis- 
sion to  an  event  held  by  an  organization 
or  association  as  an  annual  or  periodic 
event  for  Members  of  Congress.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  intention  to  address  that  sub- 
ject sometime  today? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  subject  will  come  up  today  or  not. 
In  any  event,  I  believe  it  is  quite  certain 
the  resolution  will  not  be  finished  tomor- 
row. If  the  resolution  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  Senator  may  bring  the  sub- 
ject up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
next  order  of  business,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment on  which  there  will  be  10  minutes 
of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO     94 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 94. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Page  29,  strike  lines  5  through  12  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"8.  Aniemployee  on  the  staff  of  a  commit- 
tee who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
825,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  In  a  calendar  year  (unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis)  shall  divest  him- 
self of  any  substantial  holdings  which  may 
be  directly  affected  by  the  actions  of  the 
conunlttee  for  which  he  works,  unless  the 
Select  Committee,  after  consultation  with 
the  employee's  supervisor,  grants  permission 
In  writing  to  retain  such  holdings  or  the 
employee  makes  other  arrangements  accept- 
able to  the  Select  Committee  and  the  em- 
ployee's supervisor  to  avoid  participation  in 
committee  actions  where  there  Is  a  conflict 
of  interest,  or  the  appearance  thereof." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  reasons  for  bringing  up  this  amend- 
ment: First,  I  searched  desperately  for 
some  way  of  doing  something  with  this 
bill  which  would  find  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  in  agreement.  I  wanted 
to  make  some  contribution  to  this  bill 
which  would  find  us  in  agreement.  That 
is  one  of  my  reasons  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Second,  it  is  designed  to  get  at  what 


I  think  is  a  rather  tough  provision,  which 
is  on  page  29.  This  is  in  the  conflict-of- 
interest  section.  The  language  to  which 
my  amendment  addresses  itself  begins 
on  line  5.  What  that  provides,  as  in  the 
bill,  is  that  an  employee  on  the  staff  of 
a  committee  who  is  compensated  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  $25,000  per  annum  and 
employed  for  more  than  90  days  in  a 
calendar  year  shall  divest  himself  of  any 
holdings  which  may  be  directly  affected 
by  the  actions  of  the  committee  for 
which  he  works  unless  he  has  received 
permission  in  writing  from  his  super- 
visor and  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
to  retain  such  holdings.  There  are  two 
features  to  that  language  that  trouble 
me. 

One,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  divesti- 
ture provision  left  too  few  options  to  the 
employee  or  to  his  supervisor  or  to  the 
Ethics  Committee.  In  the  executive 
branch,  there  are  other  options  which 
are  available — disqualification,  for  ex- 
ample, from  engaging  in  an  activity 
which  poses  the  conflict,  or  a  blind  trust, 
for  example,  or  some  other  kind  of  limi- 
tation. 

Second,  I  was  troubled  that  this  kind 
of  police  work  was  imposed  on  the  chair- 
men of  committees.  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  on 
which  there  are  many  professionals 
whose  wage  level  is  above  the  $25,000 
mark.  I  simply  could  not  see  myself  tak- 
ing on  that  workload  and  making  those 
kinds  of  judgments  in  anything  like  a 
thorough  manner.  So  what  we  have  done 
with  thiL  amendment — I  shall  read  the 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  explains  it- 
self. We  have  discussed  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  This  is  how  it  would  read: 

"8.  An  employee  on  the  staff  of  a  commit- 
tee who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  S25,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  (unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis)  shall  divest  him- 
self of  any  substantial  holdings  which  may 
be  directly  affected  by  the  actions  of  the 
committee  for  which  he  works,  unless 
the  Select  Committee,  after  consultation 
with  the  employee's  supervisor,  grants 
permission  in  writing  to  retain  such  hold- 
ings or  the  employee  makes  other  arrange- 
ments acceptable  to  the  Select  Committee 
and  the  employee's  supervisor  to  avoid  par- 
ticipation in  committee  actions  where  there 
is  a  conflict  of  Interest,  or  the  appearance 
thereof." 

That  puts  the  principal  responsibility 
for  oversight  with  respect  to  staff  and 
employee;  on  the  Ethics  Committee.  It 
does  provide  for  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  event 
a  problem  arises,  and  then  provides 
greater  flexibility  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  to  insulate  the  employee 
from  any  potential  conflict.  I  think  this 
is  a  reasonable  resolution. 

I  do  not  think  It  needs  further  ex- 
planation, but  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  clearly  explained, 
but  for  purposes  of  the  record  for  legis- 
lative intent,  I  would  like  a  little  bit 
more  elaboration.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned that  divestiture  may  be  too  harsh 
and   not    flexible   enough,    considering 
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other   alternatives,   that   th  t 
branch  does  have  other 
that  there  are  people  with 
holdings  who  could  never 
Government,   no  matter 
they  could  be,  if  dlvestiturfe 
only  answer. 

It  is  correct,  is  it  not 
employees  in  that  salary  cla^ 
close  their  holdings,  just  as 
the  Senate  do,  so  that  the 
committees,  the  Ethics 
the  public  are  aware  of  thei  • 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senatoi 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  also 
there  is  much  room  for 
suggested  by  the  Senator  fror  i 
anv  one  of  these  large  comm 
deals  with  a  large  spectrum 
It  may  very  well  be  that  a 
who  had  a  substantial  holding 
be  affected  by  one  piece  of 
would  not  be  affected  by  93 
rest  of  the  work  of  the 
it  gives  the  opportunity  for 
Committee  and  the  chairm 
over  and  decide  whether 
member  may  participate  in 
that  particular  legislation. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senate: 
I  think  that  is  a  very 
to  make. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the 
me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield 
friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  notice  in 
tliat  was  brought  to  my 
amendment  as  orielnally 
believe,  in  the  third  line,  it 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis.' 
guage  included  in  the 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  that 
still  in  the  amendment.  I 
read  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  w 
tion  would  be  if,  as  sometimes 
we  have  a  consultant  who  is 
per  diem  basis  who  may  be 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and 
more  than  90  days. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  langu 
because  it  was  in  the 
guage.  I  had  not  focused  on 
tions.  The  Senator  has  raise< 
I  had  really  not  considered. 

I  wonder  if  the  manager 
would  explain  that.  I  did  not 
language. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  was 
may  I  ask.  that  one  might  go 
90  days? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  this 
the  provisions  of  section  8 
who  may  be  hired  as  a  cons 
part-time  basis  but  may  work 
90  days  and  make  more  th 
Does  this  language  mean 
case,  he  would  not  have  to  go 
If  it  does,  we  have  set  up  tw 
of  conduct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  the 
tion,  I  sav  to  the  Senator.  I 
in  the  answer,  too. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  I  recall 
tor  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
this  precise  Question  as  to 
tion  in  the  bill.  The  intent  i 
empt  somebody  who  might  w 
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diem  basis  endlessly.  We  attempted  to 
work  out.  and  may  well  have,  an  amend- 
ment to  clarify  that  question,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  issue  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
just  briefly,  my  concern — and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho— would  just  be  that 
we  are  creating  two  different  classes  of 
employees  that  are  subject  to  different 
levels  of  procedure.  That  concern  could 
be  met  if  that  language  in  the  paren- 
theses in  the  third  line  of  the  section  8 
were  changed  to  read : 
(unless  hired  on  a  per  diem  basts  and  unless 
such  employee  earns  less  than  825,000  per 
annum,  or  for  less  than  90  daj-s.) 

Mr,  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  that  gets 
at  the  problem,  because  you  may  be  hir- 
ing somebody  for  a  period,  on  a  per  diem 
basis,  at  a  higher  rate  for  90  days  or  less. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  the  per  diem  rate 
now?  Per  day,  $100  or  $135?  Is  that  the 
maximum? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
maximum  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  figure  is  cor- 
rect, a  GS-18  equivalent,  which  I  believe 
would  be  $135  a  day:  but  there  is  no 
limitation  on  the  number  of  days  that 
employee  can  be  hired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Leahy).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iias  exnired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ad- 
dress the  question  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
solve  a  lot  of  problems  in  1  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  yield  a  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  is 
practical.  I  think  it  improves  the  wording 
in  the  code.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Perhaps  this  will  clarify 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  of  the  bill  for  this  pui-pose. 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  page  39,  line  3,  that 
section  overlies  this  issue : 

"4.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  utilize  the  full-time  services  of 
an  Individual  for  more  than  ninety  days  In 
a  calendar  year  In  the  conduct  of  official 
duties  of  any  committee  or  office  of  the  Sen- 
ate (Including  a  Members  office)  unless  such 
Individual — 

"(c)  agrees  in  writing  to  comply  with  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  problem  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  reading  of  that  section,  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  a  consultant  who 
is  not  a  full-time  employee,  who  then 
may  be  on  the  payroll  constantly,  more  or 
less,  as  a  part-time  employee,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  earn  more  than  $25,000. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  true.  But  we  did 
not  see  that  as  the  kind  of  abuse  we 
are 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  have  a  prob- 


lem. Mr,  President.  I  will  try  to  draft  an 
amendment  to  reach  the  problem,  rather 
than  trying  to  deal  with  it  at  this  point. 
So  I  will  not  proceed  any  further  on  this 
matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  have  1  more  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
thing  I  v.ould  like  to  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  is  that  the 
phrase  "of  any  substantial  holdings"  may 
well  be  standards  or  regulations  for  the 
Ethics  Committee,  It  seems  to  me.  there 
ought  to  be  some  objective  standard  that 
would  be  difficult  to  write  into  the  law. 
I  wonder  if  we  might  have  some  indica- 
tion here  of  the  desirability  of  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  the  Senator  :s 
correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  I  may  respond,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ad- 
dressed a  basic  weakness  that  will  be 
corrected.  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  if 
the  Senate  lost  the  services  of  so  many 
valuable  people  who  got  in  as  a  result  of 
this  system. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  first,  there  would 
not  be  so  many  cases  coming  before  the 
Ethics  Committee,  and  when  a  case  pre- 
sents itself  to  a  chairman,  he  could  take 
it  up  with  the  Ethics  Committee.  I  do 
believe  the  Ethics  Committee  would  have 
no  difFculty  ruling  on  the  cases  as  they 
came  up.  I  am  sure  each  member  of  the 
Ethics  Committee — I  certainly  would  be 
more  than  willing  and  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  the  other  five  members — would  take 
these  problems  up  with  respective  chair- 
men when  they  were  presented. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  addressed 
himself  to  a  ba«ic  weakness  we  could 
rectify  between  the  various  chairmen,  as 
a  whole, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  the  distinguished  floor  manager. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Stevenson  i  is  recognized 
to  call  up  an  amendment  on  which  there 
shall  be  2  hours  of  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled. 

"rtie  Senator  from  Illinois. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    146 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  re- 
fined this  amendment  to  quite  a  precise 
point  and  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  2  hours  is  needed.  Am  I  correct  on 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  withhold  for 
just  a  moment  and  let  us  have  the 
amendment  stated,  then  he  can  continue 
with  his  oues<^ion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  leave  the  question  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  146. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  , 
for  himself,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Randou»h,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 146. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On   page   32,   strike   lines   11    through   24, 
and  on  page  33,  strike  lines  1   through   13, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"RtJLE  XLVI 

"PROHIBITIOV  OF   UNOmcIAL  OFFICE  ACCOUNTS 

"1.  No  Member  may  maintain  or  have 
maintained  for  his  use  an  unofficial  office 
account. 

"2.  The  term  'unofficial  official  account' 
means  an  account  or  repcsltory  Into  which 
funds  are  received  for  the  purpose  cf  defray- 
ing ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  In  the 
operation  of  a  senatorial  office. 

"3.  No  funds  derived  from  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  defined  In  section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  431))  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
In  the  operation  of  a  senatorial  office. 

"4.  No  contribution  (as  defined  In  section 
301(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431))  shall  be  converted 
to  the  personal  use  of  any  Member,  or  any 
former  Member  who  is  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion or  does  not  seek  reelection,". 

On  page  55,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  Except  as  modified  by  the  resolution 
required  to  be  reported  pursuant  to  section 
301  of  this  title,  paragraph  (3)  of  rule  XLVI 
shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  Senate 
takes  final  affirmative  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion so  required  to  be  reported  under  section 
301  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  further 
in  accordance  with  the  modification 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  this 
amendment  has  been  refined.  It  has  been 
printed  and  made  available  to  the  Sena- 
tors. It  has  also  been  debated  at  some 
length.  So  it  should  be  fairly  well  under- 
stood by  all  of  the  Senators  now. 

That  being  the  case,  I  would  not  pro- 
pose to  take  long  on  it.  The  proponents 
might  need  about  40  minutes;  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  fur- 
ther limitation  of  40  minutes  on  a  side, 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
just  raised  the  question  because  it  had 
been  debated. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  modification,  or  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Modification  c '  Stevenson  amendment  No. 
146: 

On  page  2.  'ir-;  13.  after  the  word  "Mem- 
ber," Insert  a  pcTh-i  and  strike  the  words 
"who  Is  defcar-rd  ut  reelection  or  does  not 
seek  reeleitjo.i  " 

Correct  the  v.ord  "formed"  to  read 
"former". 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  explain  the  modification  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  110 
was  intended  to  prohibit  the  conversion 
of  unofficial  office  accounts  to  the  per- 
sonal use  of  Members,  but  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XLVI  seems  to  say  that  the  prohi- 
bition only  applies  to  Members  who  are 
defeated  for  reelection  or  not  seeking 
reelection. 

To  clarify  that  provision  of  XLVI,  I 
have  in  this  modification  deleted  the  ex- 
pression, "who  is  defeated  for  reelection 
or  does  not  seek  reelection"  in  order  to 
prohibit  the  conversion  of  these  funds, 
as  was  intended,  by  all  Members,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  defeated  for 
reelection  or  were  seeking  reelection  to 
the  Senate.  That  is  the  only  purpose  of 
that  modification. 

Having  explained  the  modification,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimouo  consent  that 
the  remaining  time  on  this  amendment 
be  evenly  divided  with  40  minutes  here- 
after for  the  proponents  and  40  minutes 
for  the  other  side. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
forced  to  object  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
official office  accounts  first  came  to  pub- 
lic attention  when  Senator  Nixon's  use 
of  private  funds  to  defray  official  ex- 
penses al.-no<;t  caused  his  demise  as  a 
candidate  for  national  office.  The  ambi- 
guities inherent  in  using  political  funds 
for  varying  purposes  Were  later  illus- 
trated in  the  censure  of  Senator  Dodd. 
They  are  euphemistically  called  unofficial 
office  accounts — and  m.ore  commonly 
called  slush  funds  or  "Checkers"  funds. 

Senate  Resolution  110  purports  to  pro- 
hibit unofficial  office  accounts.  But  in  the 
same  breath  that  it  prohibits  such  funds 
it  permits  them.  It  permits  the  use  of  pri- 
vate contributions  or  political  funds  to 
defray  official  expenses,  so  long  as  they 
are  derived  from  a  political  com.mittee. 
Indeed,  the  proposed  rule  XLVI  of  Senate 
Resolution  110  would  not  only  sanction 
the  use  of  political  contributions  for  offi- 
cial purposes,  it  would  authorize  ex- 
panded use  of  such  funds  by  removing 
the  restrictions  imposed  since  1968  under 
the  present  rule  XLII. 

That  rule,  Mr.  President,  says  that  a 
Senator  may  use  contributions  only  to 
influence  his  nomination  for  election  or 
his  election  and  shall  not  use  any  part 
of  any  contribution  for  any  other  cur- 
pose,  including  the  deferral  of  his  official 
expenses,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  the  rule. 

Then  the  rule  goes  on  to  enumerate 
certain  exceptions.  In  Senate  Resolution 
110  as  It  i.s  presently  drawn,  these  politi- 
cal funds  private  contributions,  unoffi- 
cial office  accounts,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called  can  be  used  for  any  official  ex- 
penses of  a  Senator. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  its 
recent  debate  upon  this  subject,  con- 
cluded—and I  believe  rightly— that  offi- 
cial expen.ses  should  be  paid  from  official 
allowances  and  not  from  private  contri- 
butions. It  adjusted  allowances  accord- 
ingly. 


This  amendment  would  put  an  end  to 
unofficial  office  accounts  by  whatever 
name.  Political  and  private  contributions 
could  not  be  used  for  official  expenses. 
A  Senator's  personal  funds  could,  of 
course,  be  used  to  defray  such  expenses. 
The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  po- 
litical or  private  contributions  for  official 
expenses  would  become  effective  30  days 
after  the  Senate  had  acted  to  adjust 
allowances  in  order  to  cover  Member's 
official  expenses. 

Official  allowances  and  personal  re- 
sources are  not  in  most  cases  now  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of 
service  in  the  Senate.  So,  Mr.  President, 
Members  have  turned  to  unofficial  office 
accounts — namely,  excess  political  funds 
and  private  contributions — to  defray  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  their 
office.  This  use  of  private  contributions 
to  pay  for  the  public's  business  is  both 
politically  vulnerable  and  ethically 
questionable. 

A  Senator  may  with  the  best  of  motives 
accept  the  availability  of  a  corporate 
plane  or  the  largesse  of  private  contri- 
butions as  the  readily  available  alterna- 
tive to  spending  the  taxpayer's  money. 
But  the  damage  to  public  confidence  in 
this  body  by  having  Senators'  perform- 
ance of  their  responsibilities  dependent 
upon  private  contributions  is  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  an  infinitesimal  reduction  in 
the  tax  burden. 

Disclosure  does  not  wash  private  con- 
tributions for  public  business  of  their 
taint.  Senators  are  beholden  to  their 
benefactors  and  demeaned  by  a  process 
which  invites  them  to  seek  private  pa- 
trons. And  the  public,  most  reasonably, 
questions  whether  those  who  pay  for 
public  duties  acquire  a  disproportionate 
influence  over  public  duties.  Senators  are 
forced  in  these  circumstances  to  spend 
time  away  from  public  duties  to  seek 
the  fiinds  with  which  to  discharge  public 
duties.  These  funds  bring  disfavor  and 
suspicion  upon  the  Congress.  They 
should  be  done  away  with.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  to  conduct  the  public's  busi- 
ness with  private  funds  than  it  is  to  con- 
duct private  business  with  public  funds. 
Public  money  ought  to  fund  public  duties 
as  it  does  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  has  already  acted  in  this 
Congress  to  reorganize  itself.  Now  it  is 
acting  to  eliminate  public  suspicion  of 
improper  influence  and  inattention  to  the 
public's  business.  The  Senate  is  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  what  it  has  already 
done.  The  public  should  already  be  re- 
assured. But  one  large  step  remains — 
the  elimination  of  "slush"  funds. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween official  and  political  activities  is 
not  always  clear — and,  indeed,  it  is  not. 
But  Senators  make  those  distinctions 
each  day  in  the  use  of  the  frank,  the 
computer  and  the  Senate  television 
studio. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  would  pro- 
vide guidelines  to  govern  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  expenses 
of  service  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
itself  would  make  the  determination  as 
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to  what  Is  ordinary  and 
as  to  what  amounts  are 
is  a  distinction  which  must  be 
any  event.  The  Internal  Revenx  e 
has  ahready  proposed  rules  that 
ize  the  exempt  status  of  polit 
mittees  which  provide  funds 
dlnary  and  necessary  expenses 
ber's  office.  Under  those  rules 
will  be  required  to  segregate 
funds  for  official  expenses  fron: 
funds  for  political  expenses 
would  be  required  to  make 
tlons  of  what  are  exempt  pol 
penditures  and  what  are 
necessary    official    expenses 
counts  accordingly  and  then  jus 
decisions     to     the     Internal 
Service. 

The  deduction  and  tax 
contributor  of  a  political 
would  depend  on  the  use  to 
put  and  the  fund  to  which  it  wa; 
by  the  Senator.  What  is  more, 
eral  Election  Commission  ma 
additional  requirements 
use  of  political  contributions 
political  purposes.  These 
counts  not  only  invite  the 
picion  and  demean  the 
embroil  the  Senators  in  control 
detail  over  what  is  and  what 
litical,  which  funds  for  which 
which  contributions  get  the 
which  expenditures  are  deductilie 
receipts  are  taxable,  and  so  on 

This  is  one  of  those 
cumstances  in  which  right 
convenience  coincide.  As  in 
as  in  government,  the  Senate 
its  ordinary  and  necessary 
put  up  a  wall  between  those 
political  and  those  which  are 
The   "Checkers"   funds  and 
funds  would  be  behind  us.  Then 
ators  would  be  better  off,  and  th( 
better  served. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
approve  this  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
yields  time? 
■  Mr.  DURKIN  addressed  the 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr 
suggest  the  absence  cf  a 

The    PRESIDING    OFFI 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President, 
think  the  Senator  has  the  flo<Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
controlled  by  Senator 
Senator  Thurmond.  Does  Sena 
VENSON  or  Senator  Thurmond 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    Mr 
would  prefer  that  someone 
time.  I  already  have  used  up  a 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pres 
Senator  Durkin  is  going  to  speaV 
draw  the  request. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President, 
control  of  the  time? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEk 
Chair  made  a  mistake.  The  timi 
trolled  by  the  Senator  from 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
5   minutes   to   the   Senator 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 


quoru  n 
ice:  I. 
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ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  correct.  This  matter,  in  some  form 
or  other,  has  been  discussed  for  2  or  3 
days. 

Again  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  am 
not  talking  about  a  personal  situation. 
I  have  never  solicited  contributions  for 
an  office  account.  I  have  never  accepted 
contributions  for  any  type  of  Checkers 
account  or  any  similar  type  of  accoimt. 
I  think  it  characterizes  the  debate  and 
clouds  the  issue  when  we  start  talking 
about  Checkers  accounts. 

As  I  say,  I  have  never  maintained  or 
solicited  or  accepted  contributions  for 
any  kind  of  unofficial  office  account  or 
slush  fund  or  Checkers  account.  I  strong- 
ly resent  anyone  who  would  suggest  that 
my  questioning  this  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  protect  a  slush  fund  or  seek 
the  authority  to  begin  one. 

I  think  a  very  real  problem  exists  with 
this  amendment.  What  I  am  talking 
about  are  funds  that  are  excess  cam- 
paign funds.  They  are  funds  that  were 
reported  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  the  FEC.  The  reporting  of  these 
funds  went  far  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  FEC  and,  I  think,  during  the  cam- 
paign we  made  daily  reports;  we  re- 
ported much  more  information  than  was 
required  by  the  FEC. 

I  do  have  some  problems.  Earlier,  the 
debate  seemed  to  focus  on  television 
tapes  and  radio  clips  being  sent  back  to 
the  home  State.  That  is  not  the  reason 
why  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  used  television  tapes,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  have  used  the  radio 
clip  except  for  public  service  announce- 
ments. 

The  problem  is  that  the  amendment 
does  not  define  "ordinary  and  necessary." 
There  is  no  assurance  of  additional 
funds,  and  we  are  not  talking  about 
money  being  diverted  to  personal  use. 

In  my  office  we  accepted  the  suggestion 
of  Common  Cause  and  installed  a  toll- 
free  citizen  "hotline"  enabling  anybody 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  to  call 
my  state  office  toll  free. 

It  requires  five,  six  or  seven  people, 
depending  on  the  number  of  calls,  just 
to  handle  the  workload  generated  by  the 
"hotline". 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  campaign  funds  to  pay  for 
the  incoming  WATTS  line,  and  to  pay  for 
the  telephone  key  systems  that  are  re- 
quired to  return  those  calls,  and  the 
service  that  that  is  needed  to  keep  the 
system  functioning. 

The  space  allowance  for  an  in-State 
office,  in  a  State  the  size  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  4.800  square  feet.  The  office  al- 
lowance is  not  adequate  to  put  phones 
and  people  into  tlie  4,800  square  feet. 

So  in  the  W'z  years  I  have  been  here, 
on  both  year-ends  we  have  had  to  take 
money  from  the  excess  campaign  funds 
which  were  solicited  and  reported  in  ac- 
cordance with  all — in  fact  far  beyond 
all — the  laws,  to  defray  the  cost  of  that 
telephone  service  and  to  defray  that 
cost  of  these  constituent  services. 


I  am  concerned  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  as  it  reads  today,  and 
there  are  no  funds  appropriated  to  de- 
fray these  costs,  and  no  definition  of 
"ordinary  and  necessary  expenditures" 
is  made,  that  I  may  well  have  to  tell 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  curtail  the  "hotline"  or 
curtail  the  services  provided  to  them. 

If  the  clerk  hire  account,  could  be 
utilized  to  pay  for  telephones,  it  would 
solve  a  good  deal  of  the  problem.  But 
what  we  have  now  is  we  are  allowed  to 
hire  more  people,  but  the  person  has  to 
use  seaman  flags  to  communicate  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
consolidated  account  to  pay  for  telephone 
service. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  Cham- 
ber is  in  favor  of  Checkers  accoimts  or 
using  excess  funds  for  expenses  that 
would  not  fall  into  the  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  category  as  expenditures  in- 
cidental to  a  Federal  officeholder  duties. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  this  question:  Say  that  a 
group  of  Boy  Scouts  was  in  the  Senate 
dining  room,  and  the  group  were  guests 
of  a  Senator,  or  guests  visiting  Wash- 
ington prior  to  Jimmy  Carter's  second 
inauguration,  and  the  Illinois  delegation 
wanted  to  host  the  people  from  Illinois. 
Could,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, any  excess 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  54  minutes  left. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  5  more  minutes,  and  if 
he  desires  more  time,  additional  time  will 
be  yielded. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  To  repeat  the  question, 
say  the  Illinois  delegation  would  like  to 
host  a  pre-inauguration  reception  here 
in  the  Capitol  Building  on  the  eve  of 
Jimmy  Carter's  second  inauguration. 
This  would  be  prohibited  by  the  amend- 
ment if  to  defray  the  cost  of  that  recep- 
tion the  funds  were  coming  out  of  excess 
campaign  funds  or  even  campaign  funds 
which  had  been  properly  reported  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Federal  law. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  kind  of  judg- 
ment the  Senator  is  suggesting,  that 
would  have  to  be  made  under  my  amend- 
ment, has  to  be  made  now.  If  he  makes  a 
mistake  now  he  violates  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  his  political  commit- 
tee could  lose  its  tax-exempt  status,  and 
his  political  contributors  lose  their  de- 
ductions and  their  credits. 

Tliat  is  the  situation  which  the  Sena- 
tor faces  now  if  he  makes  a  mistake  and 
uses  those  political  funds  in  that  cam- 
paign fund  for  purposes  which  are  not 
political,  and  under  my  amendment  that 
decision  would  be  made  under  guidelines 
that  were  first  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  then  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  He  would  know 
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how  to  make  that  judgment.  At  the  mom- 
ent he  makes  it  at  his  peril. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  Senator,  I  think  he  has  raised 
and  slain  a  straw  man.  Has  the  IRS  come 
in  and  removed  the  tax-exempt  status 
from  any  campaign  account?  Has  that 
event  happened  to  any  Member  in  this 
Chamber  in  recent  times?  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  Ethics  Committee,  I  do 
not  think  the  Ethics  Committee  or  the 
Senate  by  resolution  is  going  to  alter  what 
the  IRS  intends.  We  passed  the  IRS 
Code,  it  is  written  into  law,  and  they 
interpret  it.  So  I  do  not  think  a  mere 
resolution  of  this  body  is  going  to  have 
much  impact  on  the  IRS. 

I  do  not  think  I  heard  an  answer 
to  my  question  with  respect  to  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  hosting  a  reception  on  the 
eve  of  the  second  inauguration.  There 
are  many  question  raised:  Is  hosting  a 
reception  out  of  your  campaign  funds 
rendered  unethical  by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  My  amendment  is 
intended  to  pick  up  all  political  funds.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  if  they  are 
contributed  in  a  campaign  or  after  a 
campaign.  I  cannot  be  very  responsive  to 
the  Senator's  hypothetical  reception  be- 
cause it  is  not  this  Senator,  it  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  would  be  lay- 
ing down  the  guidelines  under  which  the 
Senators  in  the  future  would  be  making 
that  decision. 

But  I  think  that  any  reasonable  guide- 
lines would  permit  the  expenditure  of 
political  funds  for  the  expenses  of  such 
a  reception.  That  sounds  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  like  a  political,  as  opposed 
to  an  official,  expense,  and  political  funds 
could  be  used  to  defray  it  exactly  as  they 
can  now. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator,  in  response 
to  his  other  question,  has  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  deprived  political  com- 
mittees of  their  exemptions?  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  asked  the  IRS.  After  my 
last  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
asked  the  best  lawyers  and  the  best  ac- 
countants I  could  get,  and  they  said; 
"You  better  not  use  any  campaign 
funds" — and  I  had  a  surplus — "for  any 
such  official  purposes."  And  I  did  not.  I 
turned  my  surplus  over  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  said  he  would  yield 
additional  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  To  offer  this  as  a  way  to 
solve  tax  problems  1  do  not  think  is  ad- 
dressing the  real  issue,  I  submit  that  the 
IRS  is  not  going  to  be  intimidated  or  in- 
fluenced by  virtue  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  does  not  define  "ordinary" 
and  "necessary." 

And  I  am  not  sure  I  have  an  answer. 
If  it  slipped  by  me,  I  apologize.  Second, 
I  am  not  sure  I  have  an  answer  to  the 
question;  Could  one  even  use  political 


funds  from  an  active  campaign  account? 
Say  someone  in  the  Illinois  delegation 
is  campaigning  for  election  or  running 
for  mayor  of  Chicago.  I  do  not  know 
when  that  comes  up.  I  am  not  sure  one 
would  want  to  go  from  Congress  to 
mayor  of  Chicago,  but  someone  may  so 
wish.  I  do  not  know.  Suppose  he  pitched 
into  that  reception  out  of  an  active  cam- 
paign account.  I  think  the  Senator  said  it 
was  set.  The  Senator  has  not  done  a 
thing  for  us  with  respect  to  IRS,  but  he 
said  that  the  type  of  contribution  to  a 
reception,  that  I  described,  would  be  im- 
ethical. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  in 
my  own  opinion,  which  is  of  little  rele- 
vance, the  guidelines  the  Senate  will  sub- 
sequently adopt  will  determine  which 
political  expenses  are  appropriate. 

I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  suggest 
there  would  be  anything  unethical  about 
the  expenditure  of  political  funds  for 
what  I  would  regard  as  a  legitimate  po- 
litical purpose. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  The  Senator  is  saying 
if  it  is  an  ongoing  campaign,  as  he  sees 
his  amendment,  there  is  no  problem  tak- 
ing money  from  an  FEC  account,  if  it 
is  fully  reported  in  accordance  with  FEC 
requirements.  If  it  is  an  active  campaign 
or  an  active  campaign  of  a  Congressman 
or  Senator  running  for  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois or  mayor  of  Chicago,  there  is  no 
problem  as  long  as  it  is  still  an  active 
campaign,  as  long  as  it  is  reasonably 
prior  to  election;  but  once  the  election 
is  over  it  is  unethical  to  use  those  funds. 
And  God  knows  we  are  not  asking  for 
appropriated  funds  for  a  reception  on  the 
eve  of  inauguration. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  misun- 
derstands me  or  I  am  not  making  myself 
clear.  I  do  not  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween political  funds  and  private  con- 
tributions raised  during  the  campaign 
and  before  an  election  or  after  an  elec- 
tion. Those  are  contributions  obtained 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  from  private 
sources.  And  I  am  saying  tliey  should  be 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Those  purposes  are  po- 
litical. Political  expenses  take  place  and 
are  contracted  during  campaigns  and. 
as  in  the  Senator's  example,  after  cam- 
paigns. They  could  be  used  for  such  po- 
litical purposes,  whether  they  are  raised 
before,  after,  or  during  a  campaign  and 
for  political  purposes  before,  during,  and 
after  a  political  campaign. 

My  simple  point  is  political  funds, 
funds  raised  by  Senators  for  political 
purposes,  should  be  used  for  political 
purposes,  and  the  corollary  of  that  prop- 
osition is  that  official  funds  should  be 
used  for  official  expenses.  I  remind  the 
Senator  that  this  wall  would  not  be  built 
the  line  drawn,  or  tlie  prohibition  take 
effect,  until  after  allowances  were  ad- 
justed, as  the  House  of  Representatives 
already  has  done,  to  make  adequate  of- 
ficial funds  available  to  cover  official  ex- 
penses. So  at  that  point  there  should  not 
be  any  need  on  the  part  of  any  Member 
for  political  funds  with  which  to  defray 
his  personal  expenses.  He  still  could,  in 
addition  to  the  allowances  made  avail- 
able to  him,  of  course  use  personal  funds, 
including  the  honoraria  that  are  still 


permitted,  for  the  official  expenses  of  his 
office. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  But  on  line  17  the  Sen- 
ator says  that  this  amendment  shall  not 
take  effect  until  there  is  affirmative 
action.  If  they  increased  the  consolidated 
account  by  S5  that  is  affirmative  action. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Again,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me,  it  only  takes  effect, 
not  when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  acted,  but  after  the  Senate  has 
acted.  It  will  be  the  Senate  that  makes 
the  judgment,  and  I  think  it  unlikely  that 
the  Senate  would  regard  $5,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $5,  or  any  such  nominal,  ob- 
viously inadequate  amount,  as  adequate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sarbanes).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  additional  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for' 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  thank  the  Chair. 

The  net  effect  of  his  amendment  is  we 
are  going  to  go  back  and  ask  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  the  American  public 
Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican public  for  more  money  to  run 
would  be  delighted  to  pay  a  fraction  of 
a  penny  a  year  to  rid  itself,  rid  Congress, 
and  rid  this  Government  of  the  last  of 
the  slush  funds.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  already  acted  to  do  so.  This 
is  the  only  branch  of  the  Government  in 
which  they  are  tolerated. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  resent  the  Senator's 
reference  to  slush  funds.  I  do  not  have 
one.  If  the  Senator  has  one  and  wants 
to  make  a  public  confession,  go  ahead. 
I  am  talking  about  accounts  completely 
recorded  disclosing  far  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  tlie  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. We  are  not  talking  about  slush 
funds.  That  is  another  straw. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  is  aimed  at  this 
amendment.  That  is  all  it  is  aimed  at. 
I  acknowledge  that  they  are  now.  as  a 
result  of  the  Federal  Campaign  Act,  pub- 
licly disclosed  slush  funds. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  me  this  question:  Paragraph  2 
of  concurrent  rule  42  says  that  a  Senator 
may  use  the  contribution  only  to  influ- 
ence his  nomination  for  election  or  his 
election.  When  does  that  period  begin? 
We  still  have  that  problem  even  in  the 
Senator's  resolution.  So  we  muddied  the 
water  rather  than  clarified  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  Senator.  Will  he  refer  me  to  the 
specific  provision?  Certainly  the  inten- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  to  permit  the 
use  of  political  funds  for  all  political 
purposes.  They  need  not  be  directly  re- 
lated to  his  campaign  for  reelection  and. 
if  I  am  in  error  and  m>'  amendment  does 
anything  that  is  different.  I  want  to  be 
aware  of  it  so  that  I  can  correct  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes 
might  engage  in  further 
the  dlstineuished  Senator  fron 

Mr.    NELSON.    Mr. 
much  time  does  the  Senator  f, 
consln  have  rem^inine? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER 
ator  from    Wisconsin   has   40 
remalnlner. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yie'd  10 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
this  amendment  was  first 
very  skeptical  of  it,  because  I 
an  attempt  to  place  on  the 
the  burden  of  paying  official 
bursable   expenses   of   a   Sena 
whereas  at  present  they  mighi 
from  a  political  committee.  I 
the  danger  that  if  the 
mittee  was  forbidden  from 
nonreimbursable  expenses  of 
office,  and  no  provision  was 
Appropriations  Committee  for 
ment  of  these  expenses,  then  the 
personally  would  be  charged  wit 
pense  of  paying  for  these  offic 
torial  expenses  for  which  no 
ment  is  being  made. 

The  distinguished  Senator  f 
nols.  In  answer  to  that,  did 
amendment  to  provide  that  s 
his  amendment,  which  forbids 
political  funds  to  pay 
cial  nonreimbursable  expenses 
ate  office,  not  take  effect 
slon  was  made  by  the 
Committee  and  approved  by  thi  i 

The  question  remains  in  mv 
I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
from  Illinois,  Inasmuch  as 
does  mandate  that  the 
Committee  and  the  Finance 
tee — the    Rules    Committee 
dropped   from    that   bv 
should  study  the  Internal 
vision,  and  I  assume  consult 
IRS  as  to  the  tax  features,  the 
billtv  for  expenditures  from  a 
fund    for    official    senatorial 
bursable  expenses,  it  would 
that  the  amendment  as  now 
would  prevent  this  Question 
having   the   Appropriations 
and  the  Finance  Committee 
the  IRS  on. 

The  Senator  assumes  In  his 

ment  that  these  official 

expenses  would  be  taxable  to 

ber,  whereas  that  is  the  very 

that  the  committees  are  mandated 

find  out  from  a  studv  of  the  _ 

and  a  conference  with  the  IRS 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Illinois  If  it  woulp 

the  better  course  of  wisdom  to 

Implementation  of  this  amendment 

is,  not  seek  to  put  it  in  until  a  . 

been  made  bv  the  Appropriati 

mittee  and  the  Finance 

the  tax  liability  for  expenditures 

this  fund.  Then  that  would 

guideline  to  the  Senate  in  working 

blueprint  for  the  putting  of 

on  the  taxpayers  through 

lowances.  or  whether  it  might 
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remain  with  the  political  committee, 
without  any  tax  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  Member. 

Are  we  not  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
fromllllrois? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  most  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him.  His 
suggestions  have  led  to  modifications  of 
this  amendment  which  I  believe  imnrove 
it,  and  I  am  certainly  not  unsvmnathetic 
to  his  most  recent  suggestion.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  accommodated  already  by  the 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  already  issued  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Are  those  available? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
place  them  in  the  Record.  I  have  not  seen 
a  cony  of  thpm  mvself . 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Very  well,  I  will  at- 
temnt  to  do  so.  But  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  has,  and  that  those  proposed 
regulations  would  require  Senators  to 
segregate  political  funds  to  be  used  for 
nonnolitlcal  purposes — the  official  ex- 
penses as  opnosed  to  the  political  ex- 
penses— and  failure,  then,  to  make  a 
prooer  judgment  as  to  which  contribu- 
tions are  for  official  expenses  and  which 
for  political  expenses,  and  therefore 
which  goes  into  which  fund,  would  cause 
the  political  "committees  of  the  Senator 
the  loss  of  their  exemption. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  these  pro- 
posed regulations,  if  a  Senator  made  a 
mistake  and  were  to  use  political  funds 
for  official  expenses,  they  would  be  tax- 
able to  him,  and  without  any  firm  assur- 
ance that  the  expenditure  of  those  funds 
would  entitle  him  to  a  deduction. 

So,  I  think  that  Senators  are  already 
faced  with  this  problem,  and  no  amount 
of  consultation  between  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  IRS  is  going  to 
change  the  law.  It  would  take  more  than 
that  to  change  the  law. 

I  say  further  to  the  Senator  that  other 
Members  of  this  body  and  myself  have 
already  consulted  accoiuitants,  lawTers, 
and  others  who  are  expert  on  taxation, 
and  have  been  advised  that  this  is  the 
case,  and  that  political  contributions, 
fimds  received  for  political  purposes,  or 
the  funds  of  political  committees,  should 
not  be  used  for  any  different  purposes. 

It  was  because  of  such  advice,  as  well 
as  my  own  feelings  about  the  question- 
able ethics  involved,  that,  after  my  last 
campaign  for  election  to  the  Senate,  I 
turned  over  my  campaign  surplus  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  which 
is  clearly  a  political  purpose. 

But  let  me  add  further.  In  response 
to  the  Senator's  question,  that  there  will 
be  time  under  this  amendment  to  act, 
and  in  the  light  of  consulations  between 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  IRS.  because  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  political  funds  for  official  pur- 
poses would  not  take  effect  until  30  days 
after  the  Senate  had  acted  to  adjust  its 
allowances,  and  it  will  not  act  to  adjust 
its  allowances  until  after  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  has  reported,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  mandated 
to  report  within  120  days. 

So  I  think  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  about  120  days  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reported,  and 
then  still  more  time,  which  could  be  ad- 
justed by  the  Senate,  by  the  leadership, 
in  order  to  hear  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee before  the  Senate  were  to  act  on 
the  allowances  and  make  this  amend- 
ment effective. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  now,  the  potential 
tax  liability  to  a  Senator  actually  gives 
me  very  little  concern 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  An  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.. Be- 
cause if  a  Senator  is  charged,  with  hav- 
ing received  from  a  campaign  committee 
funds  that  he  uses  to  pay  official  non- 
reimbursable expenses  of  his  office,  that 
would  be  a  checkoff;  I  mean  the  one 
would  offset  the  other.  It  would  be  an 
offset,  so  there  would  be  no  tax  liability 
there. 

I  do  see  the  problem  that  if  these  funds 
are  used  for  other  than  political  pur- 
poses, it  might  destroy  the  political  na- 
ture of  the  contribution  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  deductible  by  the  con- 
tributor. I  can  see  that  point.  I  did  fear 
that  if  we  simply  rule  out  all  possible 
expenditures  from  a  political  fund  for 
necessary  expenses  of  an  office,  we  might 
be  faced  with  this  problem.  Irrespective 
of  the  findings  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee 
in  its  consultations  with  IRS  on  an  en- 
tirely different  situation.  They  might  rule 
that  some  of  these  expenses  could  be  paid 
from  a  political  fund.  The  Senator,  by 
tills  amendment,  has  banned  any  such 
expenditures.  We  do  not  know  what  they 
will  rule,  I  assume. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  As  I  tried  to  indi- 
cate, I  have  proposed  a  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  political  funds  for 
official  expenses,  because  I  believe  they 
are  wrong.  I  believe  they  are  unethical. 
I  am  not  making  this  proposal  to  benefit 
Senators  so  much  as  I  am  to  benefit  the 
public  interest,  to  try  to  enlarge  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  in  the  Impartiality  of  this 
body. 

The  Senator  may  be  right  that,  if  the 
use  of  political  funds  for  official  expenses 
would  subject  the  Senator  to  tax  liability, 
he  will  get  an  offset  by  the  deduction. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  entirely  certain, 
but  it  ought  to  be.  It  ought  to  come  out 
that  way.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  in 
those  decisions  as  to  what  i£  the  appro- 
priate use  of  political  funds,  whether 
political  or  official,  with  some  taxable 
and,  therefore,  subject  to  a  deduction, 
a  decision  is  made  in  the  first  place,  at 
least,  by  an  agent  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  made  bv  an  official  of  the 
executive  branch,  sitting  down  with  a 
Senator  to  tell  him  what  is  an  official 
expense  and  what  is  a  political  expense. 
Senators  may  end  up  with  as  many  dif- 
ferent judgments  on  the  same  set  of 
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facts  as  there  are  agents  of  the  IRS 
auditing  returns. 

Leaving  aside  all  the  questions  of  ex- 
ecutive control  over  actions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, my  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce guidelines  originated  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate,  which  would  establish  the 
principles  by  which  the  Senate  itself, 
and  not  some  agent  of  the  IRS,  made 
these  determinations  as  to  v.  hat  is  a  rea- 
sonable, ordinary  expense  of  a  Senator 
in  the  conduct  of  his  senatorial  duties. 

The  Senator  says  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance that  the  IRS  will  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  is  a 
Senate  expense.  I  disagree  v.'ith  the  Sen- 
ator. If  that  judgment  is  made  under  the 
guidelines  of  the  Senate,  adopted  in  its 
rules,  and  interpreted  from  time  to  time 
as  necessary  by  the  Ethics  Committee  or 
some  other  more  appropriate  body  of  tlie 
Senate  the  IRS  will  pay  need. 

I  would  be  surprised  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  did  not  respect  tliat 
judgment.  Of  course,  if  it  did  not,  if  its 
authority  was  abused,  then  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  Senats  to  take  more 
formal  action,  perhaps  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  speaks  of 
guidelines.  What  disturbs  me  is  that  we 
are  acting  now  and  then  awaiting  guide- 
lines, whereas  we  ought  to  have  the 
guidelines  first  and  then  act.  It  is  a 
question  of  timing  witli  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  Senator's  willingness  to  accept 
my  suggested  modification  about  the  ef- 
fective date  of  section  3.  I  think  possibly 
this  does  give  added  protection  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  not  placing  tliis 
burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Culver).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  were  at  least  four 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  when  this 
matter  came  up  before  who  e.xpressed 
some  misgivings  about  the  amendment. 
While  I  now  feel  inclined  to  support  the 
amendment,  in  order  to  protect  thern 
when  all  time  has  been  yielded  back  I 
am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  in  order  that  they  might  come 
to  the  Chamber  and  possibly  offer 
amendments  to  this  amendment  or  strike 
section  3. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  on  someone  else's  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  agree  with  the  stated  intent  of  the 


Senator  from  Illinois.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  and  I  have  read  it  again 
during  the  colloquy,  the  amendment  says 
a  Member  can  use  political  funds,  re- 
ferring to  publicly  disclosed  FEC  ac- 
counts, for  political  purposes.  A  Mem- 
ber can  use  political  funds  for  a  political 
purpose,  but  a  Member  cannot  use  cam- 
paign funds  or  excess  campaign  funds 
after  the  campaign  for  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenditures.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Let  me  say  first 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Let  me  propound  the 
rest  of  this  as  I  only  have  2  minutes. 

But  the  Senator  does  not  define  either 
one — ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
or  political  expenses.  The  Senator  does 
not  define  what  a  political  purpose  is  or 
define  what  is  necessary.  Did  I  under- 
stand tlie  Senator  to  say  that  to  use 
excess  campaign  funds  to  pay  for  a  toll- 
free  citizen  hotline  in  the  home  State, 
to  allow  every  citizen  in  my  State  just 
a  phone  call  away  24  hours  a  day,  is 
unethical? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  did  intend  to  say  earlier  that 
there  could  be  some  question  as  to  what 
is  etliical  in  that  situation.  But  as  to 
what  is  a  taxable  use  of  political  funds, 
if  they  are  used  for  official  purposes  they 
are  taxable  to  the  Senator.  If  he  makes 
the  mistake  of  treating  those  political 
funds  as  political  fimds  used  for  polit- 
ical purposes  and  does  not  report  them 
now,  if  they  are  used  for  official  ex- 
penses, he  violates  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  It  is  an  agent  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  who  makes  that  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  But  nothing  we  can  do 
here  will  save  anyone  from  the  tax  col- 
lector. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  Nothing  is  done  by  this  amend- 
ment until  after  the  Senate  has  acted  on 
what  are  the  ordinary  and  reasonable 
expenses  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
this  amendment  does  not  become  effec- 
tive until  we  define  what  is  political  and 
we  define  what  is  ordinary  and  necessary, 
and  which  is  prohibited?  Is  the  Senator 
saying  those  definitions  must  be  forth- 
coming before  this  section  takes  effect 
and  tiiere  must  be  an  affirmative  state- 
ment as  to  each  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  is  my  intention  to 
mandate  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  first  instance  to  report  adequate 
allowances  for  official  expenses.  To  do 
that,  it  will  have  to  define  official 
expenses. 

It  will  define  them.  It  must  to  avoid 
adverse  tax  consequences.  Otherwise,  the 
reimbursements  obtained  by  a  Senator 
for  costs  which  were  not  ordinary  and 
reasonable  would  be  taxed  to  him. 

So  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  first  instance,  then  the  Senate  as  a 
body,  will  have  to  make  a  determination 
in  a  general  way  as  to  wliat  are  ordinary 
and  reasonable  expenses  for  services  in 
the  Senate  and  then  act  en  the  adequacy 
of  allowances  to  cover  those  expenses  be- 
fore the  prohibition  will  take  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  DURKIN.  May  I  just  follow  that 
up  for  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
four  minutes  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  remaining  to  him. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 

1  get  a  yes  or  no,  I  shall  not  use  up  the 

2  minutes  and  I  shall  not  have  to  ask 
for  any  more  time. 

This  amendment  does  not  take  effect 
until  there  has  been  a  definition  of  "po- 
litical," which  is  permissible,  and  "ordi- 
nary and  necessary,"  which  is  prohibited. 
Yes  or  no,  otherwise  my  2  minutes  are 
gone. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  be  the  Senate  that  makes 
that  decision — the  Senate  as  a  body — 
before  this  amendment  can  take  effect 
and  the  use  of  political  funds  for  official 
purposes  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  If  it  does  not  take  effect 
until  the  terms  are  defined  by  this  body, 
tlien  some  of  my  concerns  are  eliminated. 
But  I  am  concerned  that  there  is  no  defi- 
nition of  what  is  permitted  as  political 
and  we  are  asked  to  vote  now.  It  is  sort 
of  a  pay-now-and-fiy-later  program. 

The  Senator  has  allayed  some  of  my 
fears,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  much  preferred  it  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  do  this  differently,  as 
the  House  did,  but  it  is  a  much  easier 
matter  for  the  House,  with  every  Mem- 
ber representing  the  same  size  constitu- 
ency, to  make  a  determination  on  short 
notice  or  on  the  fioor  as  to  what  is  ordi- 
nary and  reasonable  and  establish  an 
appropriate  allowance. 

It  is  not  easy,  it  will  not  be  easy,  for 
the  Senate  to  do  it.  The  circumstances 
of  our  constituencies  are  vastly  different. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  faced  with 
extraordinary  expenses  for  the  conduct 
of  his  official  duties  in  that  State,  which 
lacks  the  kind  of  transportation  facilities 
that  are  available,  for  example,  in  New 
Hampshire.  So  it  is  a  job  that  will  take 
some  time.  It  will  take  some  thought.  It 
is  a  job  that  can  be  done,  but  not  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes.  Unless  it  is  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  then  the  pro- 
hibition in  this  amendment  will  not  take 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  ask  a 
slightly  long  question,  because  it  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  rhetorical,  I  urge  the  Senator  to 
think  of  the  wisdom  of  perhaps  pulling 
back  this  amendment  at  this  time.  This 
happens  to  be  an  area  that  I  have  taken 
a  lot  of  interest  in.  It  was  my  amendment 
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to  the  Federal  Election  Code 

the  uses  to  which  the  old 

could  be  put  to  "any  ordinar  r 
essary  expenses  incurred  by 
is.  by  the  Senator— "in 
his  duties  as  a  holder  of 

Now,  there  are  three  oth^ 
used  in  this  resolution  which 
not  have  slightly  different  - 

"Otherwise  unreimbursed  -^ 
lowable  in  connection  with  th< 
of  a  Member's  office" — that  is 
place. 

In  another  place,  we  have, 
incurred  by  a  Member  in 
official  duties ; " 

In  another  place, 
expenses  incurred  by  a  Membler 
nection  with  his  official  dutie 

I  am  advised  that  those 
the  same  thing  as  the  PEC  . 

My  point  is  this:  We  allow. 
to  define  what  that  phrase  m 
by   rulemaking  power   and 
giving   advisory    opinions    to 
There  are  still  enormous  gaps 
of  definition  of  what  is  and 
a  proper  office  expense.  I  thini 
mittee  is  going  to  have  a  i 
difficulty  in  trying  to  define  wl^at 
80  I  urge  the  Senator,  I  ask 
will  not  consider  pulling  the 
down  for  the  time  being.  I  knojv 
wants  to  do  and  I  have  been  in 
with  him  for  months  and  ye; 
Senate,  but  it  is  a  most  difficu 
make  that  definition.  I  hate  to 
of  buv  a  pig  in  a  poke,  say  that 
this  principle,  but  it  does  not    . 
until  we  get  around  to  defining 
mean. 

Would    the    Senator 
that? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The 

Illinois  is  reluctant  to   

Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  I 
cept  his  suggestion  that  I  w 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  wish 
withdraw  his  suggestion  that  1 
my  amendment  I  feel  strongly 
and  have  for  the  years  that  I 
In  the  Senate.  This  is  an  ob... 
It  has  been  obvious  ever  since 
paign  of  1952  that  something 
be  done  about  Checkers  funps 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator's  additional  2  minutes 
pired. 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    I   yield 
move  minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Nothing  has  been  done,  and 
very  optimistic   that  anything 
done,  unices  we  act  and  act  no\ ' 
ly   do   not   see   any   reason 
though  I  recognize  that  it  is 
proposition;   but  it  is  one 

judgment,  can  be  resolved 

in  the  timeframe  that  would 
li.shed    by    Senate    Resolutioi 
amended  hv  th's  amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the 
for  another  que.stion? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  ....^. 
Committee  would  not  have  to 
120  days.  If  more  time  is 
co"'H  be  granted. 

Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Under  the 
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limited     amendment,  it  would  not  be  permissible 

accounts     for  a  Senator  to  use  his  own  personal 

and  nee-     funds  for  the?e  purposes? 

Im"— that         Mr.    STEVENSON.    Yes,    it   certainly 

with     would  be.  A  Senator  could  use  his  per- 

office."     sonal   funds,   including  honoraria,   for 

phrases     any  personal,  official,  or  political  pur- 

or  may     poses  under  this. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  that  not  then 
discriminate  against  those  Senators  who 
are  less  wealthy  by  allowing  their  more 
wealthy  colleagues  to  establish  tradi- 
tions in  the  Senate — traditions  like  en- 
tertaining your  constituents  in  a  certain 
style,  at  a  certain  expense  level? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Senator.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  those  who  do  not  have  ade- 
quate personal  funds  for  these  official 
expenses  would  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries. They  would  no  longer  be  forced 
to  rely  on  political  funds,  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  adverse  political  and  tax 
consequences.  Instead,  they  would  be 
able  to  receive  an  adequate  allowance 
from  the  Government,  official  funds  in- 
stead of  their  personal  funds,  to  defray 
official  expenses. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly  not  en- 
tertainment expenses. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No,  and  they  would 
not  be  prevented  from  using  their  polit- 
ical funds  for  political  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

If  the  purpose  is  political,  if  it  is  a 
fundraising  reception  or  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  contributor,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  have  his  political  funds  avail- 
able for  such  a  political  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  suppose,  for 
example,  that  he  entertained  all  of  the 
people  from  his  home  State  with  coffee, 
as  my  colleague  and  I  did  at  the  in- 
auguration. Are  we  going  to  have  Fed- 
eral fimds  that  would  provide  for  that' 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  would  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and, 
finally,  the  Senate,  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  assume  that  such  an  expendi- 
ture would  be  regarded  as  a  political  ex- 
penditure and  would  not  be  absorbed  by 
Government  funds  and.  therefore,  politi- 
cal funds  would  remain  available  for 
such  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  from 
California  had  been  seeking  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  intend  to  get 
into  dialog. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  all  right  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  on 
section  3.  I  wanted  to  know  how  much 
time  remained  on  this  amendment,  if  I 
could  ask.  It  is  my  understanding  I  can- 
not offer  that  amendment  until  the  Sen- 
ator's time  is  exhausted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  34  min- 
another     utes  of  time  remaining  and  the  manager 
has  19. 
Senator's         Mr.  STEVENS.  For  the  information  of 
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the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  had  the 
same  problems  and  I  have  discussed 
them  previously  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  section  3  from  the  amend- 
ment when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question  which  follows  on  that  which 
was  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
As  I  understand,  this  amendment  was 
a  revision  of  page  32  of  Senate  Resolution 
110,  rule  XL VI,  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating the  use  of  political  committee 
funds. 

That  raises  a  Question  about  three 
matters,  one  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  already  inquired  about.  He 
asked  if  it  was  all  right  to  have  an  unoffi- 
cial office  account  that  included  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  the  Member,  and  it  was 
stated,  "Yes,  you  could  have  that  kind  of 
fund." 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  we  can  have  an 
account  which  includes  official  funds  spe- 
cifically appropriated  for  that  purpose 
and  also  funds  received  as  reasonable  re- 
imbursements for  expenses  incurred  by  a 
Member  in  connection  with  personal 
services  provided  by  the  Member  to  the 
organization  making  the  reimbursement? 
Both  these  provisions  were  included  in 
the  original  language  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes;  if  I  understand 
the  question  correctly,  it  is  certainly 
proper  and,  Indeed,  my  own  practice  is 
to  maintain  a  separate  fund  or  bank  ac- 
count to  which  payments  are  made  to  de- 
fray official  expenses  and  to  make  de- 
posits or  contributions  to  such  a  fund 
from  one's  personal  resources. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Including  expenses 
paid  by  some  organization  that  one  gives 
a  speech  to? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes;  I  would  cer- 
tainly think  so. 

In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  such 
accounts  because  one  is  not  usually  re- 
imbursed for  the  expenses  until  after 
he  has  paid  the  expense. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  that  requires 
the  expenditure  of  the  personal  funds  by 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  many  Senators 
maintain  a  separate  account  for  such 
purposes. 

That  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 

Also,  just  to  make  it  crystal  clear,  of- 
ficial funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
some  purpose  mav  be  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate unoffi-ial  office  account? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

There,  again,  official  reimbursements 
in  the  normal  course  do  not  obtain  until 
after  the  Senator  has  made  the  expendi- 
txu-e.  So  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  main- 
tain such  an  account  and  to  maintain 
some  personal  funds  in  it  in  order  to 
make  such  expenditures  before  reim- 
bursement is  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  additional  minutes  have  expired. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  3  or  4  minutes  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
many  minutes  did  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Three. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  with  refer- 
ence to  section  3.  I  would  submit  that  to 
amend  section  3  out  of  this  amendment 
would  not  have  totally  the  desired  effect, 
for  this  reason. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  amending 
rule  XLVI  and  his  amendment  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  rule  XLVI. 

Now,  in  its  official  form,  rule  XLVI 
makes  clear  that  we  can  make  ex- 
penses  

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend,  the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  original  form,  rule 
XLVI  makes  clear  that  a  Member  may 
make  expenditures  for  office  purposes 
from  four  different  sources,  which  in- 
clude personal  funds  of  the  Member,  offi- 
cial funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
funds  derived  from  a  political  committee, 
and  funds  received  as  reasonable  reim- 
bursement. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  as  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  then 
I  fear  it  would  leave  unclear  as  to 
whether  expenditures  from  those  four 
sources  could  be  made. 

So  while  I  support  the  amendment, 
simply  to  take  some  of  the  difficulty  out 
of  this  situation,  I  think  the  whole 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
should  be  defeated  at  this  time,  and  not 
because  the  purpose  is  not  excellent,  but 
because  we  are,  in  effect,  buying  a  pig  in 
a  poke,  limiting  expenditures  in  some 
ways  while  not  making  it  clear  how  we 
can  provide  for  those  expenditures. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  time  to  be  taken 
evenly  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Will  the 
Senator  put  that  in  the  form  of  a  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  why  does 
the  Senator  not  ask  unanimous  consent 
not  to  charge  it  to  either  side? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  do  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
psk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated that  I  would  offer  an  amendment 
to  delete  section  3 ;  but  first  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  if  he  will  re- 
spond to  some  questions  concerning  this 
amendment. 

As  he  knows,  I  was  chairman  of  the 
senatorial  campaign  committee  for  the 
Republicans.  My  good  friend  from 
Louisiana  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  campaign  committee  for 
that  party.  In  the  course  of  our  duties, 
we  administered  funds  of  a  political 
committee,  and  we  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Senators  on  our 
respective  sides  of  the  aisle  for  photo- 
graphs. 

A  photograph  taken  in  my  office  by 
the  photographer  is  reproduced,  and  the 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  Senatorial  cam- 
paign committee.  The  Senatorial  cam- 
paign committee,  likewise,  pays  the  cost 
of  the  radio  and  television  tapes  that  I 
make  in  the  basement  of  this  building, 
to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  that  we 
have  figured  out  in  terms  of  a  formula 
based  on  population. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  section  3 
provides  that  no  funds  derived  from  a 
political  campaign  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  in  the  operation  of 
a  Senatorial  office.  The  existing  rule  of 
the  Senate  permits  just  that.  That  is 
existing  rule  XLIII,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  XLH. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  Senator's  in- 
tention to  change  that  long  practice  that 
has  been  followed  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with 
respect  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Nelson  com- 
mittee, in  Senate  Resolution  110,  makes 
a  change  in  rule  XLH.  I  do  not  know — 
I  was  not  a  member  of  that  committee — 
whether  the  change  was  intentional; 
but  instead  of  going  forward  to  rule  out 
the  slush  funds,  it  goes  backward  to  open 
up  even  more  exceptions.  It  is  wide  open 
from  here  on  out. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  on  my  time,  and  I  have  only  5 
minutes. 

I  am  not  talking  about  slush  fimds 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  I  am  talking 
about  the  money  raised  by  two  recog- 
nized campaign  committees,  two  of  the 
parties  in  the  Senate,  that  have  legally 
contributed  moneys.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  violation  of  any  laws  or  slush 
funds  or  anything  else.  These  are  moneys 
raised  in  the  public  eye,  moneys  which 
have  been  used  to  pay  for  photographs 
and  radio  and  television  tapes. 


Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  to  do  away 
with  that?  It  is  my  interpretation  of  his 
amendment  that  these  expenses  could 
no  longer  be  paid  by  either  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Republicans,  that  we  no 
longer  could  use  funds  derived  from 
either  Senatorial  campaign  committee  to 
pay  for  photographs  or  for  radio  and 
television  tapes.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
intention? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  First  of  all.  if  the 
Democratic  Party  has  such  funds  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  television  studios  or 
photographers,  it  is  news  to  me.  I  have 
never  been  a  recipient  of  such  funds  for 
such  purposes. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  the  purpose 
of  photographs  in  the  Senator's  office  is 
political,  then  the  political  funds  could 
be  used  for  that  piurpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  purpose  is  official,  a  normal, 
official  communication  by  television  or 
radio,  and  by  the  use  of  publicly  owned 
facilities  in  the  basement  of  this  build- 
ing, no.  Then  political  funds  could  not 
be  used  for  those  facilities.  What  is  more, 
they  cannot  be  used  for  such  purposes 
now,  legally. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  imd 
I  went  before  the  FEC  and  they  did,  in 
fact,  change  their  regulations  so  that 
the  funds  derived  from  the  political  com- 
mittees can,  and  are,  in  fact,  used  today 
legally  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  existing  law 
that  states — and  the  two  of  us  joined  to- 
gether to  put  it  in  there — that  for  the 
first  5  years  of  Senators'  terms  they  do 
not  charge  against  any  limitation  that 
was  imposed  by  the  Federal  Election  Act. 
So  the  law  does,  in  fact,  recognize  them. 
They  are  legal. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  party  makes 
contributions  to  the  Senator.  Our  party 
pays  the  bills  at  the  Senate  office,  but 
the  Umitations  on  contributions  in  the 
two  campaign  committees  are  the  same, 
so  the  net  result  is  the  same. 

But  my  problem  with  this  is  that  it 
does  not  seem  that  we  are  recognizing 
the  fact  that  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Alaska  comes  to 
see  me,  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
and  he  pays  his  respects,  and  I  pay  my 
respects  to  him,  and  we  have  a  picture 
taken,  most  of  the  papers  in  my  State 
would  print  that  picture  recognizing 
that  it  was  official  business.  And  I  as- 
sure you  he  is  coming  to  see  me  on  offi- 
cial business  because  I  am  a  Senator. 

Now,  that  is,  incidentally,  paid  for  by 
the  Republican  Campaign  Committee. 

There  are  no  funds  I  know  of  in  any 
allowance  that  are  provided  to  any  Sen- 
ator today  to  pay  either  for  photographs, 
for  radio  tapes,  for  television  tapes,  or 
for  paying  the  charges  of  the  senatorial 
radio  and  television  studio. 

The  Senator  is  saying,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  no  funds  derived  by  a  political 
committee,  whether  it  is  the  National 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  for  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  or  my 
own  campaign  committee,  can  pay  for 
these  things  when  there  are,  in  fact,  no 
other  funds  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Culver).  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 
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Mr.  STEVENS  May  I  have 
minutes? 

The     PRESIDING     OPFI 
Senator  from  Alaska  is 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  very  _. 
this  my  friend,  and  I  will  raise 
again.  I  asked  my  good  friend 
ifomia,  the  Democratic  whip 
was  going  to  do  if  this  passL. 
find  that  there  are  no  fund  > 
penses  for  the  positions  the 
hold.  I  take  it,  the  office  of 
leader  on  both  sides  of  the  aisl 
atorial  office  within  the  ternis 
amendment. 

I  today  have  my  assistant 
something  I  should  have  done 
been  involved  in  this  business 

I  accepted  something  a  long 
and  could  not  go.  He  has 
place.  His  expenses  are  today 
by  my  campaign  committee  evfn 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
paign  in  the  direct  sense, 
have  something  to  do  with  my 
if  I  broke  the  promise  and 
there  or  at  least  send  someboly 
place  while  I  am  doing  my 
ness  here. 

That.  I  take  it,  is  official 
would  have  done  had  I  been  . 
it  is  official  business  he  is  doini 
is  not  campaign  business. 

But  the  Senator  from  Illin|)is 
say,  "No,  the  Senator  from  A 
pay  for  it  personally,  if  he  ha 
money  or  if  he  has  family 
he  cannot  use  the  funds 
campaign  committee  to  maint^n 
facial  business  expenses." 

Again  this  gets  back  to  wher 
a  week  ago.  I  questioned  the 
judgment  with  regard  to  the 
he  is  setting,  in  that  a  double 
comes  out— I  think  the 
Louisiana  sees  it  also.  Those 
have  no  private  fortune  or 
cess  to  large  amounts  of  furils 
have  to  say  to  the  Senate,  "_.., 
official  allowances  of  a  Senate 
we  can  no  longer  use  the 
tributed  legally  by  our    „._ 

They  are  not  slush  funds  f  the^ 
lected,  they  are  reported,  they  _ 
there  is  no  question  of  taint 
funds.  You  cannot,  however, 
fimds  to  do  anything  that  woul  1 
sidered  by  somebody  else  to  be 
and  necessary  expenses  in  the 
of  a  senatorial  office. 

Again  I  ask  my  friend,  and 
he  is  sincere  about  this,  does 
intend  to  do  that?  Does  he 
prohibit   the   Senator   from 
from  using  funds  contributed  . 
campaign,  funds  left  over,  to 
expenses  of  being  a  whip  or 
not  do  the  same?  Does  the 
to  say  we  cannot  use  the  fun|s 
Democratic  Senatorial 
mittee  to  pay  for  those 
were  made? 

I  really  do  not  think  this 
the  official  code  of  conduct  .. 
out  to  enact.  This  is  going  back 
we  labored,  twice  we  labored 
House  to  get  a  fair  election 
that  covered  the  use  of 
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a  bill  which  is  the  law  now,  a  standard 
of  conduct  which  I  thought  had  the  sup- 
port of  Common  Cause,  of  eveiyone  at 
that  time,  when  we  created  the  Federal 
Election  Act,  and  then  brought  about  the 
amendment  to  that  act. 

Now,  this  imposes  a  standard  of  con- 
duct on  us  that  I  think,  and  again,  I  say 
with  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  means  that  if  you  are  a  rich 
man  you  can  do  it,  if  you  are  a  poor  man 
do  not  come. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
mind my  good  friend  from  Alaska  that 
the  prohibition  in  this  amendment 
against  those  funds  which  are  euphemis- 
tically called  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  jn  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  answering  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  statement  by  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska,  I  want  to  remind 
him  that  the  prohibition  in  my  amend- 
ment against  those  fimds,  which  are 
most  commonly  called  Checkers  funds  or 
slush  funds,  would  not  become  effective 
until  official  funds  were  available  for  of- 
ficial expenses  and,  at  that  time,  the  po- 
litical funds  cculd  be  used  for  photo- 
graphs or  all  of  the  other  political  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  a  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  hypothetical 
Senator,  without  private  resources,  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  referred  to 
would  be  better  off.  His  expenses  would 
be  covered  if  they  were  official  by  official 
funds,  and  his  political  funds  could  be 
used  to  cover  his  political  expenses. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  What  is  more,  Mr. 
President,  according  to  the  best  opinions 
available  to  me,  and  according  to  the 
proposed  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  that  poor  Senator  Is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  use  those  funds 
anyway  because  a  political  committee 
which,  under  Senate  Resolution  110, 
made  funds  available  to  defray  the  offi- 
cial expenses  of  a  Senator  would  lose  its 
exemption.  That  is  what  the  IRS  is  say- 
ing, that  is  what  the  accountants  are 
saying,  that  is  what  the  lawyers  are 
saying. 

That  is  why  this  Senator,  with  a  sur- 
plus after  his  last  campaign,  got  rid  of 
all  of  his  political  funds  and  turned  the 
surplus  over  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  which  was  a  legitimate  politi- 
cal purpose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  has  been  25  years, 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  since  these  fimds 


in  the  Senate,  privately  solicited,  solicited 
by  Senators  with  their  tin  cups  in  hand, 
from  the  special  interests,  from  the  rich, 
those  with  interests  in  the  legislative 

process 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  please,  for  just  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (continuing).  Were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  That  was  in  1952,  and  the  fund 
was  the  Checkers  fund,  and  still  the 
Senate  has  not  acted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Now  it  is  proposing 
to  go  back  on  the  action,  the  modest  ac- 
tion, it  took  to  permit  unlimited  use  of 
political  funds  for  official  expenses. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  time  has  come,  and  it  was 
recognized  in  the  other  body-,  it  was  rec- 
ognized in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  the  same 
question  came  up,  and  the  House  acted, 
as  this  body  should,  once  and  for  all 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (continuing).  To 
put  behind  us  these  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts  

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator, 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  would  allow  me  to  ask  one 
question  for  clarification? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  have  not  finished 
my  answer — and  replace  them  with  al- 
lowances or  official  funds  for  official  ex- 
penses as  is  the  practice  now  not  only  in 
this  other  body  but  in  every  branch  of 
Goverrmient.  This  is  the  only  one  tliat 
holds  out. 

Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Simply  for  clarification 
because,  as  I  was  listening  to  the  Sena- 
tor, he  was  referring  to  office  accounts  or 
unofficial  office  accounts:  the  resolution 
abolishes  unofficial  office  accounts.  So 
far  as  I  know  and  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
no  one  objects  to  the  abolition  of  the  so- 
called  imofficial  office  account,  and  that 
is  what  is  provided  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  is  what  is  provided 
in  the  Senate  resolution. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  ex- 
penditure of  campaign  funds  under  the 
law  and  the  resolution.  Am  I  not  correct 
in  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is 
technically  correct.  Senate  Resolution 
110  says  unofficial  office  accounts  are 
abolished.  But  in  the  same  breath  it  says 
they  are  permitted. 

It  says  that  funds  derived  from  a  po- 
litical committee  and  used  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Member  in  connection  with 
his  official  duties  are  not  unofficial  office 
accounts. 

So  the  point  is  a  semantic  point.  Yes, 
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the  Senator  is  correct  Unofficial  office 
accoimts,  it  says,  are  abolished,  but  it 
also  says  that  political  committees  of 
which  Senators  are  beneficiaries  can 
continue  to  go  out  and  raise  money  and 
pass  the  money  through  these  commit- 
tees and  into  their  official  expenses. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  sense.  But  in  the  larger 
sense,  call  them  what  one  viill,  unofficial 
accounts  are  still  with  us. 

The  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  refer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  on  page  2,  paragraph  3, 
linel: 

No  funds  derived  from  a  political  commit- 
tee (as  defined  In  section  301(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431) )  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  in  the 
operation  of  a  senatorial  office. 

My  point  is  this:  Saturday  evening  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  I  shall  be  the  chief  speaker 
at  a  fundraising  dinner  for  the  newly 
elected  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  help  pay  off  his  debts.  I  do 
not  consider  that  official  business.  When 
I  get  to  Georgia  the  only  way  I  can  pay 
my  expenses  at  the  hotel  will  be  out  of 
remaining  campaign  funds.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
prohibit  that? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  It  is  not  the 
Senator's  intention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr,  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  to  an  expense  which  Is  clearly  a 
political  expense  and,  consequently,  poli- 
tical funds  are  appropriate.  These  funds 
of  political  committees  could,  under  this 
amendment,  as  in  the  past,  be  used  to 
defray  those  expenses. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  clarification? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  for  a  further 
clarification. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  he  knows,  we 
serve  6-year  terms,  and  in  this  business 
we  run  all  the  time  or  else  someone  will 
be  running  against  lis  all  the  time  and 
we  will  find  ourselves  victims  at  the 
ballot  box  at  the  next  election.  It  is  not 
the  Senator's  intention,  is  it,  that  we 
cannot  use  our  political  funds  for  poli- 
tical purposes  during  this  6-year  term  in 
which  we  serve  ? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  It  is  not  this 
Senator's  intention.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  my  intention  to  permit  the  use  of  poli- 
tical funds,  be  they  raised  before,  during, 
or  after  a  campaign,  for  political  pur- 
poses before,  during,  or  at  any  point  in 
the  Senator's  term,  recognizing,  as  the 
distinguished  Cenator  from  Georgia  does, 
political  expenses  continue  throughout, 
day  in  and  day  out. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  from  time  to  time  I  have 
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considerable  expenses  entertaining 
guests  that  come  from  Georgia  to  Wash- 
ington. As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  last 
week  my  colleague.  Senator  Nunn,  and  I 
cohosted  a  luncheon  for  some  40 -odd 
newspapermen.  I  intend  to  pay  that  out 
of  my  political  campaign  fund.  It  is  not 
the  Senator's  purpose  to  abolish  that,  is 
it? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  becomes  a 
closer  question.  Under  this  amendment 
the  Senate  would  make  the  final  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  political  and  what  is 
official  after  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  studied  the  matter  and  made  a 
recorrimendation.  In  that  particular  sit- 
uation I  suppose  it  could  be  argued  that 
this  is  a  means  of  communicathig  with 
one's  constituents  and.  therefore,  it  is 
reimbursable  out  of  official  expenses.  My 
own  feeling  is  no,  that  is  a  political  ex- 
pense and  should  be  reimbursed  out  of 
political  funds. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  there  are  no  further  funds 
for  which  that  could  be  paid  except  per- 
sonal funds,  which  would  be  prohibitive 
over  a  period  of  years,  or  else  remain- 
ing political  funds.  Now  a  Senator  is  the 
best  judge  of  what  is  political  and  what 
is  not  political,  and  he  must  have  some 
discretion  in  using  his  political  fund. 
If  he  is  denied  that  discretion  in  using 
his  political  funds,  he  cannot  operate 
effectively  to  represent  his  constituents 
and  remain  in  office. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right,  and  that  is  why  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  make  that  judg- 
ment, instead  of  leaving  it  to  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  agent,  who  under  the 
proposed  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  make  such  deter- 
mination, and  if  the  Senator  has  made 
a  mistake  his  political  committee  loses 
its  exemption  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Those  are  judg- 
ments which  the  Senate  can  best  make. 
They  are  judgments  now  which  are 
made  by  agents,  lesser  officials,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  they  are  judgments  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Senator  which  can  vary 
on  the  same  set  of  facts,  from  Senator 
to  Senator  to  Senator,  depending  on 
which  agent  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
reviewed  his  return  and  made  that 
judgment. 

I  say  in  this  amendment  that  is  a  judg- 
ment which  the  Senate  should  make. 
When  the  Senate  adjudges  that  certain 
expenses  are  official,  reasonable,  ordi- 
nary, and  necessary  expenses  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  then  they  should  be 
reimbursed  from  official  funds. 

If  they  are  political  expenses  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  a  political  body, 
then  they  should  be  reimbursed  out  of 
political  funds.  In  both  cases,  of  course, 
also  they  can  be  paid  out  of  personal 
funds. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  there  is  no  such  fund  in 
existence  at  the  moment,  and  I  doubt 
there  ever  will  be.  I  do  not  think  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  Senate 
would  authorize  a  blank  check  to  any 
Senator  to  use  for  entertainment  pur- 
poses or  such  purposes  as  he  saw  fit  that 
might  benefit  his  political  future. 

The  only  way  a  Senator  can  operate 
for  his  poltical  future  is  with  political 
campaign  funds  that  his  friends  have 
been  generous  enough  to  make  available 
for  him.  We  have  adequate  disclosure 
laws.  They  are  very  stringent.  We  have 
to  report  every  dime  that  is  received  and 
every  dime  that  is  expended,  and  I  do. 
And  that  seems  to  cover  the  subject, 
without  trying  to  fuzz  it  up  where  a  Sen- 
ator cannot  make  decisions  as  to  how 
he  can  operate  for  his  political  benefit 
in  future  years. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  is  attempt- 
ing to  go  much  too  far  here.  I  have  no 
objection  to  abolishing  these  so-called 
office  funds.  I  have  an  extremely  modest 
one.  I  have  not  solicited  any  money  for 
that  purpose.  I  think  I  .spend  some  $200 
annually,  and  I  think  the  bank  account 
at  the  present  time  contains  some  $1,500 
or  $1,800  at  the  moment.  I  have  used  that 
fund  heretofore  to  purchase  paper  to 
send  newsletters  to  my  constituents. 

There  are  not  adequate  funds  for  that 
purpose.  But  traveling  around  a  Sen- 
ator's State  when  he  is  buying  food  for 
friends,  renting  hotel  rooms  for  himself, 
and  entertaining  constituents  who  come 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  the  only  fund  a 
Senator  has  to  pay  for  it  is  with  his  po- 
litical funds  that  have  been  contributed. 

They  are  disclosed,  the  laws  are  strin- 
gent, and  the  law  is  adequate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STE'VENSON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  as  to 
one  of  those  examples,  the  purchase  of 
paper,  this  resolution  would  prohibit  any 
expenses  for  that  purpose  except  from 
official  funds.  Also,  this  amendment 
would  permit  Senators  to  make  exactly 
the  judgments  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  talking  about,  and  that  he  is 
not  permitted  to  make  now  and  will  not 
be  with  any  confidence  in  the  future — 
not  by  the  Senate,  but  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  probably  the  FEC. 

The  prohibition  in  this  amendment  will 
not  become  effective  until  and  unless  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate itself  make  the  judgment  about  what 
is  reasonable,  what  is  official  expense, 
what  are  the  political  expenses,  and  pro- 
vides, as  the  House  of  Representatives 
already  has,  allowances  to  cover  the  of- 
ficial expenses.  If  that  has  not  been  done, 
and  if  there  are  no  funds  to  cover  what 
clearly  are  official  expenses  for  the  cost 
of  a  Senator's  service  in  this  body,  there 
will  not  be  a  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  political  funds  for  those  official  ex- 
penses. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  Im- 
portant. And  I  think  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  would  be  happy  to  pay 
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a  small  fraction  of  one  penny 
get  rid  of  what  are  commonly 
not  Inaccurately,  slush  funds 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to 
tor  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  like  to 
same  sort  of  question  as  has  th( 
from  Georgia.  The  Senator  fr 
rado  has  the  same  sort  of 
the    Senator    from    Georgia, 
through  the  State,  In  my  case  in 
office,  funds  for  which  are  not 
able,  and  have  some  other  costs 
Ing  the  oflQce  which  I  do  not 
political. 

Suppose  the  Senator  from 
does  not  have  political  funds 
from  his  campaign,  as  I  did  no 
nately,  some  people  who  run 
have  friends  who  are  sufficient]^ 
ous  contributors  that   they 
funds  available,  but  in  my  case 
work  out  that  way. 

Under  this  amendment,  am 
ited  from  hiring  a  singer  or 
player,  or  some  such,  to  come  to 
for  a  concert,  and  charge  the 
the  entertainment,  about  $5  or 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funA 

All  the  discussion  so  far  has 
on  the  political  campaign  fun(  s 
not  have  any,  but  I  still  have 
burdens  of  holding  this  office 
tion  Is,  would  the  Senator's 
prohibit  me  from  holding  that 
fimdralser,  to  raise  funds  to  use 
puropses? 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    No,    the 
ment  would  not  prevent   the 
for  holding  such  a  gathering 
political  funds  for  political 
any  time. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  not  political. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Or  to  be 
any  purpose,  until  the  Senate 
house  In  order,  as  every  other  b 
Gove'-nment  has,  by  providing 
allowances  to  defray  official 
that    point,    then,    the    politic 
raised  In  such  circumstances  as 
ator  just  mentioned  would  not 
available  to  cover  official 
clal  funds  would  cover  the 
penses,   and  the  political  funcfc 
cover  the  political  expenses,  and 
ate,  not  the  IRS,  or  someone 
make  the  judgment  as  to  which 

Mr.   HART.   But  the 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  PIi 
not  have  the  effect  of 
kind  of  fundraiser,  which  he 
leal  and  which  I  do  not 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    No.   No, 
Senator 

Mr.    HART.    Or   the 
those  funds  for  such  purposes 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  would 
hibit  the  Senator  from  raising 
as  outlined.   Under   Senate 
110,  the  resolution  that  the 
considering,  those  funds  could 
into  an  unofficial  office  account 
clal  office  accounts  are  abolishqd 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Senate 
110   provides   that  they  have 
through   a  political  committee 
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they  do,  they  can  then  be  used  for  offi- 
cial expenses.  All  my  amendment  would 
do  is  state  that  when,  as,  and  if  the  Sen- 
raising  activities  for  official  expenses; 
then  Senators  could  no  longer  hold  fund- 
rasing  activities  for  official  expenses;  and 
and  that  is  what  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  seems  to  be  saying. 

Mr.  HART.  Leaving  that  aside,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  being  less  san- 
guine than  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
about  the  Rules  Committee  acting  and 
taking  care  of  the  matter,  what  if  the 
Rules  Committee  does  not  take  care  of 
the  matter,  and  then  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  take  effect.  Where 
are  the  less  affluent  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate then? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  First  of  all,  it  is  not 
the  Rules  Committee  that  acts. 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  whatever  committee. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  mandated  to  act.  The  amendment 
would  not  become  effective  until  and  un- 
less the  Senate  had  acted  and  30  days 
after  it  acted.  So,  without  action,  the 
amendment  would  permit  the  use  of 
political  funds  for  official  expenses. 

Mr.  HART.  But  the  action  is  to  solidify 
the  decision  of  Senate  Resolution  110, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  expand  the  defi- 
nitions of  what  is  voucherable  under  our 
office  accounts;  that  is  the  action  that 
the  Appropriations.  Rules,  or  Ethics 
Committee,  or  whoever  has  to  act  on  this, 
would  take.  Then  30  days  pass,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
takes  effect,  and  some  of  us  are  left  out 
in  the  cold. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  paragraph  4  of  pro- 
posed nUe  XL VI,  which  says,  in  subpara- 
graph 3,  that  the  prohibition  will  take  ef- 
fect 39  days  after  the  Senate  takes  final 
affirmative  action  on  the  resolution  so 
required  to  be  reported  under  section  31. 
So  there  would  not  be  any  prohibition  at 
all  until  the  Senate  had  acted  and  30  days 
after  that,  to  approve  the  allowances  of 
official  funds  for  official  expenses.  There 
is  no  hiatus. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
hiatus,  but  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
assuming  the  action  will  be  positive.  The 
action  can  be  to  finally  cut  things  off,  or 
even  more  strictly  define  what  is  voucher- 
able. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  as- 
suming the  Senate  is  going  to  approve 
zero.  I  do  not  make  that  assumption.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  HART.  But  I  have  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  so  reports,  then  the  Sen- 
ator will  have  the  opportunity,  as  will  all 
other  Senators,  to  say  no,  and  require 
the  Senate  to  act  as  the  House  has 
already. 

We  have  been  waiting  a  quarter  of  a 
century;  we  can  go  on  waiting  another 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  will  happen.  Unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  not  mandated  and  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  know.  But  when  that  mo- 
ment comes,  there  will  be  no  more 
Checkers  funds,  no  more  slush  funds,  no 
more  tin  cups  for  oil  companies  and  spe- 


cial interests  who  wish  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  Senators.  When  that  moment 
comes,  maybe  the  Senate  will  do  what  it 
should  have  done  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Mr.  HART.  It  Is  a  big  maybe  for  a  per- 
son who  has  no  other  source  of  Income, 
and  whose  sources  for  an  unofficial  ac- 
count are  not  the  oil  companies  or  other 
special  interests,  but  people  who  con- 
tribute $5  or  $10  to  go  to  a  concert. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  yield  any  more  of  my  own  time. 
I  have  yielded  too  much  already.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  on  the  time  of  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Who  has  time?  Who  con- 
trols the  time? 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Nelson,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  question.  In  listening  to  the 
Senator  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  unwit- 
tingly left  the  wrong  Impression.  He 
seemed  to  indicate  there  to  be  some  sort 
of  distinction  between  an  ongoing  politi- 
cal fund,  as  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  the  other  type  of  fund  to 
which  he  referred,  which  would  be  the 
disbursement  from  a  surplus  political 
fund. 

Actually,  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two.  The  same  rules  under  para- 
graph 3  as  to  disbursements  from  these 
funds  would  be  identical.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  was  mistaken,  if  I  left 
that  impression. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  Who  yields  time?  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thinic  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  debate 
has  taken  this  turn  and  centers  almost 
exclusively  on  what  is  good  for  Senators. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
benefit  Senators,  but  its  larger  purpose  is 
to  benefit  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Checkers  funds 
or  unofficial  office  accounts,  whatever 
they  are  called,  are  cured  just  because 
they  are  made  public.  The  system  still 
forces  Senators  to  be,  or  to  be  preceived 
as  being,  beholden  to  their  benefactors, 
demeaned  by  a  process  which  invites 
them  to  seek  patrons.  The  public  rea- 
sonably questions  whether  those  who  pay 
for  public  duties  acquire  a  disproportion- 
ate influence  over  public  duties. 

Senators  are,  and  they  have  cited  nu- 
merous circumstances,  forced  to  spend 
time  away  from  public  duties  to  seek  the 
funds  with  which  to  discharge  public 
duties.  These  funds  ought  to  go.  They 
have  been  with  the  Congress  too  long. 
They  bring  disfavor.  Thev  bring  sus- 
picion ur-on  the  Congress.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  to  conduct  the  public's  busi- 
ness with  private  funds  than  It  is  to  con- 
duct private  business  with  public  funds. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
make  public  money  available  to  defray 
the  cost  of  performing  public  duties,  just 
as  has  been  done  In  the  other  body  and 
is  done  In  the  other  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  the  one  hold- 
out, I  urge  Senators  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  has  been  too  long  already. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  chance  for 
Senators  to  act  In  this  regard  may  not 
come  again  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order  until  the  opposition 
time  has  either  expired  or  has  been 
srlelded  back.  Does  the  floor  manager 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  not  yet  been  made. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr.  Abour- 
ezk),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  w^ould  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  47, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Rlegle 

Stennls 

Tower 

Sohweiker 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Scott 

Ta.madge 

Will  jams 

Stafford 

Thurmond 
NAYS — 43 

Alien 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Ne.son 

Bartlett 

Ha.skell 

Pen 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Byrd, 

Hems 

Randolph 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Humphrey 

RibicoS 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Roth 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Church 

Liigar 

Sasser 

Ciark 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Culver 

McGovern 

Weicker 

DeConcinl 

Mclntyre 

Yoiine 

Ep.GiCton 

Metcalf 

Zorin«;ky 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Abourezk 

Long 

Schmltt 

Gravel 

M-:Clure 

Stone 

Hatfield 

Morgan 

Kennedy 

Moynihan 

[R< 

jllcall  Vote  No. 

70  Leg.  I 

TEAS — 47 

Baker 

Dole 

Huddleston 

Bayh 

Domenlcl 

Inouye 

B«"mon 

Durkin 

Javits 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Brooke 

Oarn 

Laxalt 

Bumners 

Glenn 

Mathias 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Matsunaga 

Cannon 

Hart 

Me' Cher 

Case 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Chafee 

Havakawa 

Pack  wood 

Curtis 

Heinz 

Pearson 

Danforth 

HolUnss 

Percy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  th2  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  recognized  to  call 
up  two  amendments  on  each  of  which 
there  shall  be  a  1-hour  debate,  equally 
divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  only? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guLshed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  cease  conversation. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

ORDER    DEFEHRI^fG     HTJDDLESTON    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, following  the  amendments  by  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Huddleston  has  an  amend- 
ment, but  he  has  asked  that  the  order 
recognizing  him  at  that  time  to  call  up 
his  amendment  be  vitiated. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  instead  of  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
Johnston  be  recognized  at  that  time  to 
call  up  his  amendment,  and  that  Mr. 
Huddleston  not  be  recognized  today  to 
call  up  his  amendment. 

I  am  just  substituting  one  Senator  for 
another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    96 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  first  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
96. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  line  14.  after  the  word  "IN- 
COME", add  ";  INCOME  FROM  GOVERN- 
MENT SOURCES". 

On  page  26,  after  line  24.  add  the  following 
new  language;  "4.  During  the  period  of  serv- 
ice In  a  calendar  year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  exceeding  $35,000  a  year  and 
employed  for  more  than  ninety  days  In  a 
calendar  year  (unless  hired  on  a  per  diem 
basis),  such  Individual  shall  not  accept  any 
subsidy  payment  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  he  accept  any  In- 
come from  any  enterprise  which  Is  regulated 
or  financed  either  wholly  or  In  part  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  In- 
come from  securities  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  will  agree  to 
it.  I  feel  some  optimism  that  he  will 
agree  to  accept  it  in  that  he  supported 
this  identical  amendment  about  2  years 
ago  when  this  same  issue  came  up  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  identical  to 
an  amendment  that  I  offered  to  the  Fed- 
eral election  campaign  financing  bill. 
Actually,  I  offered  it  as  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  to  an  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to  37— a  vote 
of  56  to  37  by  which  it  passed. 

It  is  very  simple.  It  is  something  that 
if  we  want  a  meaningful  ethics  code  I  am 
sure  all  Senators  will  want  to  support 
because  it,  removes  any  doubt  about  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prohibit  any  Senator 
or  Senate  employee  making  $35,000  or 
mere  from  accepting  any  Federal  subsidy 
or  any  income  from  any  enterprise  which 
is  regulated  or  financed,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  the  Federal  Government.  That  is 
all  it  does.  Just  so  that  we  will  not  be 
earning  income  from  business  enterprises 
that  are  either  federally  regulated  or 
federally  financed.  Also,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept Federal  subsidies  such  as  agricul- 
tural subsidies  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
If  we  want  to  convince  the  people  that 
we  mean  business,  we  should  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  makes  eminent  sense, 
because  every  day  we  pass  on  legislation 
here  that  influences  the  earned  income 
and  the  unearned  income  of  people  who 
have  some  kind  of  equity  ownership  in  a 
business  enterprise  in  this  country. 

For  example,  let  us  take  regulation  Q. 
We  have  gone  on  extending  that  about 
every  3  or  4  months  around  here.  Any- 
body who  has  any  Income  Invested  in  a 
savings  and  loan,  it  would  seem  to  me. 
would  want  to  divest  of  that  savings  and 
loan  investment,  because  he  Is  voting  on 
regulation  Q,  which  puts  money  in  his 
pockets.  We  want  to  be  entirely  incor- 
ruptible and  that  no  longer,  under  the 
good  ethical  standards,  will  this  kind  of 
thing  be  tolerated. 

When  I  was  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
I  divested  myself  of  all  my  banking  stock, 
such  as  it  was,  and  niy  small  business 
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investment  corporation  stock. 

did  not  want  there  to  be  even  a 

tion  of  conflict  of  interest.  Since 
been  considering  this  measure, 
learned  what  a  sap  I  was.  Being  t 
man's  son  by  background  and  a 
by  profession,  I  never  accumulated 
in  this  world  except  a  little  of  th 
I  got  rid  of  it  at  a  loss. 

If  this  ball  passes  in  its  presei 
what  we  are  being  told  is,  "Go 
make  your  real  estate  deals.  . 
savings  and  loan  association  or 
and  you  can  influence  the  kind 
ings  that  you  make  by  the 
that  you  pass  on  here,  in  the 
of  the  United  States." 

Without   some   proscription 
this,  if  indeed  earnings  are 
then  this  bill  Is  a  hoax.  It  is  a 
mlck.  I  am  amazed  that  the 
the  most  part,  is  bought  off  on 
ness,   that  if  we  simply 
earning  of  honoraria,  somehow 
become  ethical  and  we  have  .. 
ourselves   into  a  high  state  of 
morality   that    everybody    Is 
accept. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  question ' 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  distinction 
honoraria  income  or  other 
come  and  unearned  Income  is  in 
and  any  court  in  the  land  would 
If  we  do  not  adopt  something 
amendment,  this  resolution  is 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regardless  of  w. 
press  says  about  it,  the  people  ar 
to  find  out  about  it  one  of  these 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presidett 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  you  have 
ings  account  in  an  S.  &  L.  bank 
the  Senator's  amendment  prohibi ; 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  It  would 
your  earning  Income  from  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it 
hiblt  a  savings  account  in  any 
bank? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  prohibi 
yes.  If  it  is  a  federally  regulatec 
it  would,  so  you  would  have  to  ^ 
money  in  a  nonfederally  regulate( 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Suppose  you 
stock  in  A.T.  &  T. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  the  income 
be  prohibited. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  any  . 
business  whatever— a  bank  or  a 
and  loan? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct 
broad  and  sweeping  in  scope. 

I  think  it  makes  us  even 
and  above  reproach  than  Cassar 
We  will  be  so  pristine  in  the  eyes 
world  that  they  will  not  be  able 
us.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  Sena 
fering  his   amendment   in   a 
levity? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  offering 
spirit  of  levitv. 

I  see  no  distinction  between 
income  and  unearned  income,  and 
we  are  deceiving  the  American 
when  we  sav  there  is  a  difference 
are  men  in  this  body  who  earn 
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of  a  lot  of  money  on  matters  that  are 
federally  regulated. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  think 
that  Is  right?  Does  he  really  think  we 
should? 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  By  the  way,  I  would  ex- 
pect my  distinguished  friend  from  Wis- 
consin to  accept  this  amendment,  be- 
cause he  voted  for  It  the  last  time  it 
came  up. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  supported  a  lot 
of  stuff,  but  nothing  this  radical.  I  would 
like  to  try  it  out  sometime. 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  did  vote  for  it 
the  last  time.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  .il  the  last  time.  Why  it  was 
good  then  and  is  not  good  now,  when  we 
are  all  covered  up  with  the  spirit  of 
wanting  to  do  something  ethical,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  reason  I  voted  for 
It  the  last  time  was  that  I  was  not  here 
when  the  Senator  from  Texas  gave  his 
speech.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  be  glad  to  stop 
speaking.  If  the  Senator  will  vote  for 
It  this  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  this  apply 
to  Income  from  agricultural  support  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  it  would.  No  agricul- 
tural subsidies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Any  subsidies  at 
all  from  the  Federal  Government? 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  I  am 
not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Are  we  going  to  say,  by 
defeating  this  amendment,  that  we  think 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  ac- 
cept the  subsidies  we  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate? That  is  precisely  what  we 
would  be  doing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  a  little 
family  drugstore  that  continues  to  lose 
money,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  sell  at 
any  time,  so  I  have  no  conflict  of  interest. 
Give  me  50  cents  on  a  dollar,  and  you 
can  have  it  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  long  as  it  continues  to 
lose  money,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  all  right;  but  once  it  starts  to  earn 
money,  he  is  in  trouble. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  filled  a  few 
medicaid  prescriptions.  Would  there  be 
any  conflict  of  interest? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Obviously,  there  is.  That 
will  have  to  be  Interpreted  by  the  Ethics 
Committee.  That  should  not  give  us  any 
problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  need  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  look  over  the  drug- 
stores. We  have  enough  problems. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  v/ould  not  cause 
any  problem,  becaixse  we  confer  on  the 


Federal  bureaucracy  broad  powers  to  in- 
terpret all  the  time;  and  thev  do  it,  and 
they  go  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress.  I 
think  we  could  count  on  our  own  Ethics 
Committee  to  determine  this  in  a  fair 
way.  I  think  that  someone  wholly  en- 
gaged In  Intrastate  commerce,  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulations,  v/ould  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  from  OSHA  on  up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Senator  trying  to  vote  for  an  exemp- 
tion for  drugstores  from  OSHA  if  he  is 
earning  monev  from  a  drugstore. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  losing  money. 
That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

By  the  wav,  we  give  a  10-percent 
preacher's  discount  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress if  they  stop  by.  Would  that  in  any 
way  cause  any  trouble  with  this  code 
of  ethics? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept a  clarifying  amendment  from  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  if  he  would 
offer  one.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Congress  is  called  upon 
to  vote  for  or  against  Including  the  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  in  the  medicare 
pi-ogram. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.   I  think  that  probably 
would  put  the  matter  under  discussion 
within  the  purview  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  would. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Would  this  amend- 
ment prohibit  the  purchase  of  savings 
bonds  by  Members  of  this  body? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  not  prevent 
income  earned  from  U.S.  savings  bonds, 
no. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Even  though  that  is 

regulated  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.   TOWER.   It  would  not   prevent 

that,  because  the  Federal  Government 

needs  the  money.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  a  specific  ex- 
ception in  the  amendment  for  all  U.S. 
securities. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    How   could   this 
apply  to  pensions? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  not  apply  to 
pensions,  retirement. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  should  it  not? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Why  should  it?  Because 
that  is  a  double  dip.  [Laughter.] 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  looks  pretty  bad  right 
now.  Perhaps  I  had  better  keep  talking. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back   the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufHcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Before  I  yield  back  the 
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remainder  of  my  time,  I  wish  to  say 
this :  A  lot  of  fun  has  been  made  of  this 
amendment,  and  perhaps  there  Is  a  great 
deal  that  might  invoke  a  spirit  of  levity 
here.  But  I  simply  would  like  to  raise 
a  question  to  dramatize  the  point. 

How  can  we  really  say  this  is  an 
honest  bill  when  many  of  us  are  going 
to  be  sitting  here  earning  Income  from 
business  enterprises  that  are  federally 
regulated,  federally  controlled  In  some 
instances,  federally  subsidized,  federally 
financed,  and  farm  subsidies? 

If  we  fail  to  pass  this  what  we  say  is 
this  is  all  legitimate,  that  we  are  not  cor- 
ruptible on  this.  Why  not?  What  Is  the 
difference  between  this  and  an  honorar- 
ium? I  fail  to  see  the  distinction,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  made.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maine  did  a  great  serv- 
ice the  other  day  when  he  challenged 
anyone  here  to  explain  why  earaed  in- 
come is  corrupting  and  unearned  income 
is  not.  That  distinction  has  not  been 
made,  and  I  wonder  if  the  general  public 
is  going  to  see  the  distinction?  I  do  not 
think  they  are. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  here  when 
this  is  voted  down — and  I  am  certain  it 
will  be— Is  to  tell  the  public  we  do  not 
think  It  Is  unethical  for  us  to  vote,  for 
example,  to  extend  regulation  Q  if  we 
have  money  Invested  in  a  savings  and 
loan  when  we  are  casting  a  vote  that  di- 
rectly puts  money  into  our  pockets  if  we 
have  that  type  of  investment. 

I  cite  that  merely  as  an  example. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  going  to  In- 
dulge in  any  extended  repetition  of  what 
I  said  the  other  day,  but  I  mast  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

He  Is  absolutely  right.  Normally,  I 
would  be  impressed  by  these  questions 
that  are  suggesting  difficulties  that  would 
be  Involved  for  Members  who  are  in  one 
way  or  another  running  afoul  or  who 
would  run  afoul  of  the  restriction  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  propose.  But 
I  have  lost  all  sensitivity  to  those  prob- 
lems because  the  sensitivity  is  not  re- 
ciprocated. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  you  can  get  the 
Senate  to  focus  on  the  realities  of  un- 
earned Income  as  well  as  earned  is  to 
adopt  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  and 
I  enthusiastically  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frorn  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
shall  support  this  amendment  not  be- 
cause I  agree  at  all  with  what  the  result 
of  the  amendment,  if  it  were  to  become 
law,  would  be,  but  rather  because,  as 
was  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  it  does  clearly  point  up  the  hypoc- 
risy of  what  we  are  doing  here. 

I  supported  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
as  did  some  33  or  34  others  in  this  body. 
For  reasons  that  I  do  not  understand, 
being  on  the  minority  side,  we  did  not 
do  too  well  that  afternoon,  as  I  remem- 
ber. But,  at  least,  I  would  like  to  assure 
my  friend  from  Texas  if  he  will  stay 
hitched,  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  I 


will  assure  him  there  will  be  three  votes 
for  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  he  achieved  a  level  of  elo- 
quence that  matched  the  eloquence  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  the  other  day, 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  Senator  so 
sincere  about  an  amendment  before  in 
my  life.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Good.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  want  to  see  how 
many  people  here  wanted  to  kill  the  code 
of  conduct. 

Let  me  point  out 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  there  objection?  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  I  will  move  to 
table  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  18,  section  431.  respecting 
contracts  with  Members  of  Congress,  and 
section  433  of  title  18  cf  the  United 
States  Code  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

They  prohibit  payments  to  Members  of 
Congress  based  upon  contracts  with  the 
Government,  but  they  m.ike  exceptions 
for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Act,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933, 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  the  Home- 
owners Loan  Act  of  1933,  the  Farm  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1946,  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  or  as  to 
crop  insurance  agreements  or  contracts 
or  agreements  of  the  kind  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  enter  into  with 
farmers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
those  sections  be  printed  in  whole  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Title  18 — Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure 
g  431.  Contracts  by  Member  of  Congress. 

Whoever,  being  a  Member  of  or  Delegate 
to  Congress,  or  a  Resident  Commissioner, 
either  before  or  after  he  has  qualified,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  himself,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son in  trust  for  him,  or  for  his  use  or  bene- 
fit, or  on  his  account,  undertakes,  executes, 
holds,  or  enjoys,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
contract  or  agreement,  made  or  entered 
into  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  by  any  officer  or  person  au- 
thorized to  make  contracts  on  its  behalf,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  53,000. 

All  contracts  or  agreements  made  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  shall  be  void;  and 
whenever  any  sum  of  money  is  advanced  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  in 
consideration  of  any  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment, it  shall  forthwith  be  repaid;  and  In 
case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  repay  the  same 
when  demanded  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
department  or  agency  under  whose  authority 
such  contract  or  agreement  .shall  have  been 
made  or  entered  Into,  suit  shall  at  once  be 
brought  against  the  person  so  failing  or  re- 
fusing and  his  sureties  for  the  recovery  of  the 
money  so  advanced.  (June  25,  1948,  ch.  645, 
62  Stat.  702;  Oct.  31,  1951,  ch.  655,  S  19,  65 
Stat.  717.) 

legislative  history 
Reviser's  Note. — Based  on  title  18,  U.S.C, 
1940  ed.,  §  204   (Mar.  4,  1909,  ch.  321,  §  114, 
35  Stat.  1109). 

Word  "agency"  was  Inserted  in  three  places 
to  eliminate  any  ambiguity  as  to  scope  of 


section.    (See   definition   of   department   or 
agency  under  section  6  of  this  title.) 
Minor  changes  were  made  In  phraseology. 

AMENDMENTS 

1951— Act  Oct.  31,  1951,  struck  out  ":  ex- 
ceptions", following  "Congress"  In  catchline 
of  section. 

CROSS   REFERENCES 

Contracts  not  affected  by  this  section,  see 
section  433  of  this  title. 

Counterfeiting  and  forgery  of  contracts, 
see  section  495  of  this  title. 

Interest  In  contracts  with  government  pro- 
hibited, see  section  22  of  title  41,  Public 
Contracts. 

Loans  or  payments  made  under  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  not  affected 
by  this  section,  see  section  1386  of  title  7, 
Agriculture. 

SECTION    REFERRED    TO    IN    OTHER    SECTIONS 

This  section  is  referred  to  in  section  433 
of  this  title;  title  10  section  2'*9;  title  15  sec- 
tion 714m;  title  22  section  26r6. 

.5  433.  Exemptions  with  respect  to  certain 
contracts. 
Sections  431  and  432  of  this  title  shall  not 
extend  to  any  contract  or  ag/eement  made 
or  entered  into,  or  accepted  by  any  Incor- 
porated company  for  the  general  benefit  of 
such  corporation;  nor  to  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  bills  of  exchange  or  other  property  where 
the  same  are  ready  for  delivery  and  payment 
therefor  is  made  .it  the  time  of  making  or 
entering  into  the  contract  or  agreeemnt.  Nor 
shall  the  provisions  of  such  sections  apply  to 
advances,  loans,  discounts,  purchase  or  re- 
purchase agreements,  extensions,  or  renewals 
thereof,  or  acceptances,  releases  or  substitu- 
tions of  security  therefor  or  other  contracts 
or  agreements  made  or  entered  Into  under 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  the  Emergency  Farm  Mort- 
gage Act  of  1933,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  or  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933, 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1946,  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
or  to  crop  Insurance  agreements  or  contracts 
or  agreements  of  a  kind  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  enter  into  with  farmers. 

Any  exemption  permitted  by  this  section 
shall   be   made   a   matter   of  public   record. 
(June  25,  1948.  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  703;  Oct.  4, 
1961.  Pub.  L.  87-353,  §3(o).  75  Stat.  774.) 
Legislative  History 

Reviser  s  Note. — Based  on  section  1514(f)  of 
title  7,  U.S.C.  1940  ed..  Agriculture:  sections 
264w,  598.  1188d(ei.  1441(e)  1467id)  of  title 
12  U.S.C.  1940  ed..  Banks  and  Banking;  sec- 
tion 616|e)  of  title  15.  U.S.C.  1940  ed..  Com- 
merce and  Trade;  title  18,  U.S.C.  1940  ed., 
S  206  (Mar.  4,  1909.  ch.  321.  IS  116.  35  Stat. 
1109;  Dec.  23,  1913,  ch.  6,  §22(J).  as  added 
June  19.  1934.  ch.  663,  .«  3,  48  Stat.  1107; 
Jan.  22,  1932.  ch.  8,  S  16(c),  47  Stat.  12;  July 
22.  1932.  ch.  522.  5  21,  47  Stat.  738;  June  13. 
1033.  ch.  64.  5  8.  48  Stat.  135;  June  16.  1933, 
ch.  98.  5  64.  48  Stat.  268.  269;  Jan.  25.  1934.  ch. 
5,  48  Stat.  337:  Jan.  31,  1934,  ch.  7.  §  13.  48 
Stat.  347;  June  27.  1934,  ch.  847,  title  V,  g  510, 
58  Stat.  1264:  May  28.  1935.  ch.  150,  S«  20,  21. 
49  Stat.  298;  Aug.  23.  1935.  ch.  614.  5  101.  48 
Stat.  703;  Aug.  20.  1937.  ch.  821.  50  Stat.  838, 
Feb.  10.  1938,  ch.  30,  title  V.  5  514,  52  Stat. 
77). 

These  sections  were  consolidated  with  such 
changes  of  phraseology  as  were  necessary  to 
effect  consolidation.  Said  section  206  of  title 
18,  U.S.C.  1940  ed.,  was  the  principal  source 
of  this  .section,  but  the  enumeration  of  the 
kinds  of  commitments  exempted  was  drawn 
from  the  various  sections  of  said  title  12  set 
forth  above.  The  reference  to  crop  insurance 
agreements  is  drawn  from  section  1514(f)  of 
Title  7,  Agriculture. 

The  applicability  provisions  of  the  sections 
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here  consolidated  were  unclear  and 
ful   value.  As  revised   the  section 
everything  or  value  without  change 
stance.  ' 

References  to  the  Bankhead- 

Tenant  Act  and  the  Farmers'  Home 
istratlve  Act  of  1948  were  Included 
revised  section  notwithstanding  the 
(and  consequent  repeal)  of  former  .■ 
(d)    of  section   62   of   the   said 
Jones  Act   (1937)    (Title  7,  U.S.C 
I  1026)  In  the  amendment  of  said  . 
of  such  Act  by  section  3  of  the  said 
Home  Administration  Act  of   1946 
14,  1946,  ch.  964,  60  Stat.  1062).  Tl. 
tlal  nature  of  the  transactions  under 
eral  acts  would  render  Inconsistent 
tempt  to  Include  some  and  exclud< 

REFERENCES    IN    TEXT 

The  popular  name  acts  referred  ._ 
text  have  been  classified  to  the  Codi 
lows: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatlo  a 
Sections  601.  603.  605,  606,  607.  608. 
611  of  Title  15.  Commerce  and  Trade 

Agriculture    Adjustment    Act.  —  „ 
601-604,    607.    608.    608a.    608b,    608 
608e— 1,  608f— «12,  613,  614-619,  620 
624  of  Title  7,  Agriculture. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. — Sections 
661,  656.  668-664.  672,  673-678.  691- 
711-723.   731-734.   741-744.   745-747 
761.  771.  772.  781,  791.  801-808.  811 
841-844.  851-857,   861-864,  871-886, 
901-903,  911-915,  921,  931,  932.  933 
951-953.  961-963,  964-967.  971-973    _ 
993.   1011,   1012.   1021-1023.    1024-102 
1033,  1041-1045.   1051-1053.   1061.  1 
1091-1095.  1101.  nil.  and  1129  of 
Banks  and  Banking. 

Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of 
Sections  347,  462b.  636.  723.  771,  781. 
note.   992.   993,  and   1016-1019  of 
Banks  and  Banking. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.— Sections 
659.  674.  677a,  694.  723.  744a.  771,  781. 
878,  878-880.  884,  952,  964.  971,  972,  91, 
1018.    1022.    1031.    1131c-1131e.   1131f 
llSlh,  11311.   1134-1134m,  1138-1138C 
1141c.  1141d.  11416.  1141f.  1141J.   1 
1151a  of  Title  12.  Banks  and  Bi 
section  610  of  Title  7.  Agriculture. 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
1424.  1461-1463.  1464-1466.  and  1468 
12,  Banks  and  Banking. 

Farmers'    Home    Administration 
1946.— Sections  1001.  1001  notes.  100 
1007.  1008.  1009.  1015.  1015  note.  10. 
and   1027-1031   of  Title  7.  Agrl^ultu 
tlons  371.  and  1702  note  of  Title  12 
and  Banking,  and  section  82h  of 
Money  and  Finance. 

Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Ac 
tlons   1000-1005d.    1006c.    1006d.    100"; 
1012.    1014-1025.    and    1027-1029   of 
Agriculture. 

AMENDUCNTS 

1961— Pub.  L.  87-353  struck  out  '  ., 
eral  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Ac 
lowing  "the  Emergency  Farm 
of  1933.". 
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ABOLTTION   OF   HOME   OWNERS'   LO 
CORPORATION 

The    Home    Owners'    Ixsan     

which   was   created   by  the   Home 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  referred  to  In  this 
was  dissolved  and  abolished  by  act 
1953.  ch.  170.   i  21,  67  Stat.  126.  set 
note  under  section  1463  of  Title  12 
and  Banking. 

ABOLmON    OF    RECONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 

The  Reconstruction  Finance 

which  was  created  by  the „..  „, 

nance  Corporation  Act.  referred  to 
section,  was  abolished  by  section  6(a 
Heorg.  Plan  No.  1.  eff.  June  30.  1957 
4633,  71  Stat.  647.  set  out  In  the  Aj 
Title  5,  Government  Organization 
ployees. 
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CROSS  REFERENCES 

Exemptions  from  requirement  of  express 
conditions  In  contracts  Involving  Interest  of 
Member  of  Congress,  see  section  22  of  Title 
41.  Public  Contracts. 

Financial  control  of  government  corpora- 
tions, see  chapter  14  of  Title  31.  Money  and 
Finance. 

Secret  Service,  detection  and  arrest  of  vio- 
lators, see  section  3056  of  this  title. 

SECTION    REFERRED   TO   IN    OTHER    SECTIONS 

This  section  Is  referred  to  In  section  3056 
of  this  title;  title  12  section  209. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  intend  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Does  anybody  wish  to  have  time  or  is 
the  Senator  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  yield  it  back  in 
just  a  moment. 

Again  I  want  to  say  in  all  seriousness 
that  a  lot  of  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  scope  of  this.  The  scope  is  ad- 
mittedly very  broad  Indeed.  We  got  a 
lot  of  levity  and  a  lot  of  fun  over  this 
am.endment,  but  really  is  it  any  laugh- 
ing matter  if  we  purport  to  establish 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  for  ourselves 
and  tell  the  public  this  is  what  we  have 
done,  when  a  number  of  us  profit  from 
enterprises  that  are  impacted  by  legisla- 
tion we  pass?  It  occurs  to  me  if  one  form 
of  income  from  a  private  sector  of  this 
economy  is  evil,  all  forms  should  be. 

No,  I  do  not  think  this  amendment  is 
really  good,  but  I  do  not  think  any  lim- 
itation on  income  is  good.  I  think  full 
disclosure  is  enough,  and  let  the  people 
decide.  We  are  taking  the  decision- 
making process  away  from  the  people, 
that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Why  not  full  disclosure  and  let  the 
people  decide?  But  if  we  are  going  to 
limit  income  and  say  we  have  removed 
potential  corrupting  influences  from  the 
Senate,  let  us  be  honest  about  it.  We 
have  been  patently  dishonest  to  this 
moment  when  we  say  that  one  kind  of 
income  is  corrupting  and,  therefore,  we 
removed  it;  it  does  not  affect  many 
people. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine 
properly  raised  the  possibility  this  may 
be  a  rich  man's  body  one  of  these  days. 
It  is  called  an  exclusive  club,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  even  more  exclusive,  and 
we  are  going  to  find  it  more  difficult  by 
virtue  of  proscriptions  on  income  to 
get  people  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  difference  between  In- 
come in  the  sense  that  if  it  comes  from 
the  same  source  it  is  incorruptible  or 
corruptible;  it  is  in  terms  of  the  form  in 
which  you  get  it. 

I  say  we  are  being  hypocrites.  We  are 
being  dishonest  if  we  suggest  we  re- 
moved every  potential  for  corruption  of 
the  Senate  by  removing  one  type  of  in- 
come. When  a  man's  pocketbook  can  be 
vastly  more  influenced  by  a  vote  he  casts 
in  the  Senate  on  a  matter  from  which 
he  derives  a  regular  earning  than  a  vote 
he  casts  on  a  matter  in  which  some  as- 
sociation he  has  spoken  to  has  an  inter- 
est, I  think  we  are  being  dishonest. 

Why  put  a  $1,000  limit?  Does  that 
mean  Senators  can  be  bought  for  $2,000 
but  they  cannot  be  bought  for  $1,000? 
What  does  that  mean?  What  is  the  go- 
ing price  for  a  Senator?  Or  if  indeed 


getting  honoraria  from  25  different  orga- 
nizations is  more  corrupting  than  get- 
ting it  from  8  different  organizations, 
what  kind  of  sense  does  that  make?  It 
does  not  make  any  sense;  it  does  not 
make  any  at  all. 

So  why  do  we  not  confess  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  engaging  in  some  PR  gim- 
mickry—that is  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  not  really  setting  a  rigid  ethical 
standard  for  the  Senate  to  follow,  be- 
cause you  can  still  go  on  with  your  real 
estate  deals,  fellows,  you  can  still  get 
involved  in  some  promotional  "sweet- 
heart" deals. 

Some  of  yonr  constituents  can  tell  you 
and  say  they  have  a  little  promotional 
scheme;  "Put  In  $500,  we  will  put  you 
down  and  we  will  make  it  $10,000  in  6 
months."  You  can  do  that,  that  is  ethical, 
by  definition  it  is  ethical,  by  virtue  of 
what  we  do  here. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  might  be  In- 
terested to  know  the  other  evening  after 
I  returned  to  my  office  after  that  over- 
whelming vote  against  my  amendment  I 
was  advised  by  my  staff  I  had  received 
several  invitations  from  colleges  to  visit 
their  campuses  and  to  lecture  on  the 
new  Senate  code  of  ethics. 

Mr.  TOWER.  New  Senate  what? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  lecture  on  the  new 
Senate  code  of  ethics. 

It  seems  to  me  my  answer  has  got  to 
be  that  next  year,  if  I  have  already 
earned  $8,600  from  hororaria,  that  ac- 
cepting their  invitation  will  be  unethical, 
but  if  I  have  not  yet  reached  that  ceiling, 
I  can  ethically  acce'^t  their  invitation. 

That  is  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  have  been  put,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  an  argument  against 
the  Senator's  amendment  which  would 
be  more  ridiculous  than  the  implications 
of  what  we  have  already  voted  on  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

I  shall  simply  close  with  this:  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  placate  the  public 
in  their  outrage  over  our  voting  to  raise 
our  pay.  That  is  all  we  are  doing  here. 
I  think  they  will  respect  us  more  if  we 
are  honest  about  it  and  say:  "Look,  we 
are  just  trying  to  soothe  your  ruffled 
feathers  because  we  voted  to  raise  our 
pay  and  you  raised  hell  with  us  about  it, 
and  now  we  are  going  to  put  this  bad 
ethical  code  out  here." 

Oh,  we  are  going  to  still  engage  in  our 
private  business  deals,  and  we  may  use 
some  of  our  insider  information  to  buy 
equity  in  some  business  or  to  buy  a  secu- 
rity. We  could  do  that  because  by  defini- 
tion that  is  ethical.  We  are  not  going  to 
say  that,  but  that  is  what  we  can  do. 

Some  day  the  public  is  going  to  cotton 
onto  the  fact  that  what  we  have  given 
them  here  is  window  dressing.  This  is  a 
cosmetic  resolution.  It  is  rank  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  a  hoax. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
any  time  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  what  we  are  doing  here  more  than 
anything  else  is  saying  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  not  trustworthy.  That 
is  really  what  we  are  doing. 

I  have  checked  my  mail  on  the  whole 
issue  of  this  so-called  code  of  ethics.  I 
get  a  lot  of  mail,  over  1,000  letters  a  day. 
That  is  a  lot  of  mail.  I  have  had  six 
letters  on  this  issue.  And  by  the  way,  I 
have  not  had  very  many  on  the  pay  in- 
crease either.  I  get  a  whole  lot  more  let- 
ters on  a  lot  of  other  issues  that  people 
are  concerned  about.  We  received  a  lit- 
tle batch  of  mail  after  the  editorials 
went  out  in  the  local  newspapers  from 
some  of  our  constituencies,  but  we  did 
not  get  very  much  on  it,  if  one  really 
checked  it  out,  as  compared  to  our  other 
mail  on  issues. 

What  we  are  really  saying  and  tele- 
graphing to  the  American  people  here 
is  that  a  group  of  us  have  got  together 
here  and  we  decided,  looking  at  each 
other,  that  we  are  not  trustworthy.  I  tell 
Senators  that  their  opponents  will  find 
out  whether  we  are  trustworthy  or  not 
in  an  election.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senators  media  are  in  their  State,  but 
they  are  able  to  investigate  pretty  well. 
And  most  of  us  are  under  the  glare  of 
public  examination  in  our  private  and 
public  conduct. 

There  is  not  a  saint  in  this  body,  I 
might  add,  unless  I  have  missed  one  of 
them.  There  are  some  who  are  close  to 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  proclaim 
that  we  are  saints.  But  we  are  reasonably 
good  mortals. 

I  do  not  recall  hearing  too  many  Sen- 
ators in  this  body  say  by  whisper,  innuen- 
do, in  private  conversation,  or  in  public 
statement  that  they  are  voting  for  a  par- 
ticular bill,  because  It  is  going  to  enrich 
them. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  think  about  that. 
And  that  is  why  12  years  ago  what  little 
assets  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  had  we  put 
in  a  blind  trust,  and  to  this  day  I  do  not 
know  what  Is  In  It,  because  It  has  been 
blind.  My  lawyer  says  keep  It  that  way. 
And  It  has  been  kept  that  way.  In  that 
trust  was  an  Inheritance  that  came  from 
my  father-in-law,  some  that  came  from 
my  father,  and  some  of  it,  thank  God, 
someone  had  some  sense  to  wisely  invest. 
I  have  not  had  the  time  or  maybe  the 
sense.  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  take 
care  of  my  family  much  less  talking 
about  taking  care  of  a  business. 

I  joked  many  times  in  here  about  a 
family  drugstore.  All  I  know  about  is 
once  a  month,  because  It  is  an  incorpo- 
rated little  town  business  that  my  father 
set  up  years  and  years  ago,  I  get  a 
monthly  statement  showing  us  what  the 
effect  of  the  drought  Is  in  South  Dakota. 


I  can  learn  more  about  the  economy 
out  of  that  business  than  I  can  learn 
from  Dr.  Burns  or  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  All  I  need  to  look  at  are 
the  accounts  receivable  that  are  not  be- 
ing received  and  the  bad  checks  that 
we  have  in  the  cash  drawer.  I  do  not 
need  to  go  to  Harvard  Business  School 
to  find  out  what  is  happening  to  this 
economy  insofar  at  least  as  that  part  of 
the  country  is  concerned. 

But  really  if  we  are  going  to  adopt 
a  code  of  ethics  here  I  think  we  should 
make  up  our  mind  that  we  should  not 
during  the  process  by  implication  by 
what  we  say  and  do  make  us  all  look  as 
somehow  or  ether  we  are  not  worthy 
of  the  public  trust  or  the  trust  of  our 
local  constituency  or  our  next  door 
neighbor. 

Quite  frankly  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
what  Senator  Muskie  had  to  say  about 
earned  income.  There  is  no  man  in  this 
Senate  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
earning  more  money  on  the  speaking 
circuit  than  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  I 
am  proud  of  it.  I  worked  hard.  I  sacri- 
ficed body  and  family.  I  went  out  late 
at  night.  I  traveled  all  night  to  get  up 
early  and  come  back  the  next  morning. 

I  told  Senators  that  I  had  a  home  out 
there  in  Minnesota.  I  have  a  sign  on  it 
that  says  "The  home  that  wind  built." 
I  never  would  have  been  able  to  buy  it 
except  I  went  out  and  I  spoke,  I  wrote, 
and  I  lectured. 

When  I  was  out  of  office  for  2  years  I 
made  more  money  in  2  years  than  I  made 
in  all  the  years  that  I  was  in  office. 
Hallelujah.  Private  enterprise.  It  was 
like  picking  it  off  the  trees,  and  I  worked 
for  it,  too.  I  taught  two  schools,  served 
on  the  board  of  directors,  chairman  of 
a  corporation,  wrote  a  column,  did  a 
radio  show,  and  lectured,  worked  like 
blazes  18  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
and  packed  it  in. 

I  thought  I  might  be  foolish  enough  to 
come  back  to  office  again  and  would  not 
be  able  to  earn  anything,  so  I  put  all  I 
could  put  away  In  2  good  years  of  pri- 
vate life.  The  electorate  took  care  of  me, 
they  defeated  me  for  the  Presidency,  and 
the  private  enterprise  system  helped 
take  care  of  me  financially.  And  I  thank 
both  of  them  for  both  judgments. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  should  have  a  chance  to 
earn  income,  but  we  are  getting  a  salary 
of  $57,000  a  year.  In  my  State  that  is  a 
lot  of  money.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  in  Minnesota  get  that  m.uch 
money,  but  not  too  many.  I  also  recog- 
nize that  they  do  not  have  the  same  ex- 
penses. I  have  a  home  in  Minnesota,  and 
I  have  one  here.  I  am  going  to  keep  it 
in  Minnesota  If  I  never  get  out  there, 
because  that  is  my  home.  If  I  can  get 
there  1  week  a  year  I  still  love  It.  And  I 
did  not  come  on  this  Earth  just  to  come 
down  to  Washington  and  be  in  this  body. 
And  here  we  are  so  much  we  do  not  even 
know  we  have  a  wife  or  kids. 

I  had  someone  interview  me  today 
about  my  marri?.ge  who  asked: 

Why  did  your  marriage  hold  together? 

I  said : 

Because  I  am  a  good  husband. 


I  put  a  couple  other  words  in  there. 

This  is  a  male  chauvinistic  attitude, 
but  I  said : 

I  have  an  understanding  and  tolerant  wife 
who  Is  very  self  sufficient,  who  is  forgiving, 
tolerant,  and  when  I  get  out  of  hand  she 
knows  how  to  shape  me  up. 

That  is  about  true.  But  I  did  not  have 
much  time  with  those  kids,  because  I 
was  out  speaking,  and  I  was  out  work- 
ing. 

And  this  place  consumes  a  Senator, 
and  every  Member  here  knows  it  if  he  is 
honest  about  it.  We  come  up  here  early 
in  the  morning;  we  are  here  all  day. 
This  is  like  a  sinful  monastery.  We  are 
here  all  the  time. 

If  a  Senator  wants  to  go  out  and  make 
a  speech  I  think  he  should  be  able  to  be 
paid  for  it.  But  we  did  set  a  code  here. 
What  we  did  was  we  put  a  limit  on  how 
much  we  could  earn. 

I  told  the  majority  leader  here  today 
when  I  said  the  hardest  vote  I  had  to 
make — and  he  is  here;  he  knows  I  am 
telling  the  truth — was  when  I  voted  "no" 
on  Senator  Muskie's  amendment,  the 
most  difficult  vote,  because  I  know  what 
this  means  to  a  number  of  younger  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  guess  if  I  had  a  vote 
I  wanted  to  change,  it  would  have  been 
the  vote  on  the  unearned  income,  but  I 
decided  to  stay  with  the  committee,  be- 
cause they  have  spent  more  time  with 
this  business  than  I  have.  But  I  will  say 
this:  This  body  may  become  a  rich  man's 
club,  but  it  will  be  worse  if  It  becomes  a 
civil  service  club.  We  are  going  to  get 
ourselves  painted  into  a  box  where  these 
campaign  bills  are  paid  out  of  the  public 
Treasury.  We  are  all  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic Treasury.  And  a  Senator  will  not  dare 
cast  a  vote  because  he  will  go  home  and 
look  his  wife  in  the  eye  later  on  in  life 
and  say: 

I  don't  know  whether  I  can  have  any  Inde- 
pendence of  Judgment  on  this.  Momma,  be- 
cause all  I  have  Is  my  salary  there  and  If  I 
vote  on  this  the  way  I  really  ought  to  vote, 
I  maybe  will  get  kicked  out  of  office.  And  then 
where  will  we  be? 

I  think  a  certain  amount  of  independ- 
ence of  judgment  is  very  necessary 
around  here.  There  are  two  ways  to  get 
that — three  ways,  I  guess.  One  is  just 
plain  caring.  I  hope  we  all  have  that. 

The  second  is  to  have  some  resources 
of  your  own,  and  the  third  is  just  not  to 
care. 

I  guess  that  Is  what  I  am  saying  now, 
because  I  am  now  at  the  point  of  my  life 
where  I  am  just  deciding  to  get  up  and 
lay  them  out  as  I  see  it. 

I  think  the  code  we  are  considering  Is 
far  to  meticulous.  I  have  looked  it  over. 
This  gift  section;  I  guess  we  are  going 
over  it  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Two  more  minutes, 
and  then  I  am  through. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  looked  over  that 
gift  section,  and  it  has  me  confused.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  means.  I  cannot  say 
before  the  Lord  God  Almighty  that  I 
have  never  accepted  a  gift  from  any- 
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body  in  this  body.  We  have  gotljen 
of  presents,  and  we  give  a  lot  of  , 

I  will  never  forget  that  I  had 
man  to  me  one  time: 

You  stayed  at  such  and  such 
ment;  we  are  going  to  call  that  Incotie. 

I  said: 

Why  are  you  going  to  do  that? 

He  said: 

That  Is  a  fee  for  services. 

I  said: 

You're  nuts.  I  stayed  at  a  friend' 
ment.  His  son  Is  my  godson,  and  h 
at  my  home  all  summer.  Am  I  ! 
charge  that  family  for  that  boy 
my  home? 
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We  can  get  ridiculous  around 
are  not  all  going  to  be  bought  of 
are,  we  better  get  out  of  here. 

The  people  who  elect  us  knov 
we  are.  If  not.  they  will  catch  . 
is  representative  government.  The 
will  get  what  they  want. 

I  think  it  behooves  us  to  have  a 
ard  of  conduct,  to  be  sure,  public 
vate,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
any  law  so  good  and  so  strict  - 
one  who  wants  to  break  the  law 
do  it. 

I  am  not  happy  with  all  the  . 
are  adopting,  but  I  voted  for  that 
crease,  and  it  was  not  particular  y 
pitlous.  I  voted  for  it  the  other 
fact,  my  colleague  from  my  _ 
today  is  the  Vice  President,  sat 
me  and  said: 

If  you  don't  vote  for  that  pay 
Hubert,  I  won't  be  able  to  go  ho^e 
face  Joan. 

He  was  having  some  financial  prob- 
lems at  the  time. 

I  voted  for  pay  increases,  and  I 
elected  in  Minnesota.  I  have 
elected  in  Minnesota  time  aftei 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  vote  foi 
increase,  because  I  am  worth  it 
my  constituents  full  measure.  14 
16  hours  a  day. 

I  hope  we  will  exercise  some  goo( 
ment  here  and  not  paint  ourselves' 
a  comer.  This  is  an  honorable 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  _ 
best  way  to  keep  it  honorable  is 
honorably  and  not  send  a  ... 
from  here  that  somehow  or 
cannot  trust  each  other.  We  can 
with  each  other,  but  I  trust  every 
ber  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  . 
ator's  additional  2  minutes  have 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield? 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WiU  the  Senatoi 
Texas  yield  some  time  to  me' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  ._ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  man 
mire  and  love  more  in  this  bodj 
Hubert  Humphrey.  I  have  hearji 
make  some  wonderful  speeches 
have  never  heard  him  make  a 
than  he  did  today. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  this  iesolu- 
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tion  anything  like  it  is  now.  it  will  bring 
discredit  upon  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  so 
ridiculous. 

To  go  out  and  make  a  speech  is  a  part 
of  our  representative  government.  When 
I  go  to  make  a  speech,  I  go  to  sell  my 
ideas  and  get  some  support  on  them.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  representative  govern- 
ment to  go  back  and  forth.  If  someone  is 
a  bank  director,  and  he  comes  here  and 
brings  that  knowledge,  it  means  better 
Government,  just  as  Senator  Humphrey 
gets  valuable  information  from  the  drug- 
store. We  are  not  living  in  a  vacuum. 

How  ridiculous  can  we  get?  This  mon- 
strosity has  11,000  words  in  it.  The  Ten 
Commandments  have  less  than  400.  It  is 
not  a  code  of  ethics;  it  is  a  sham. 

I  would  hope  that  the  lead  leadership 
would  look  into  this  situation  and  post- 
pone this  matter  until  it  can  be  thought 
through  with  a  different  approach.  If 
you  feel  that  you  must  go  on  with  some- 
thing, I  cannot  present  it  in  5  minutes, 
but  I  wish  to  call  it  to  your  attention:  I 
invite  your  attention  to  amendment  No. 
75.  It  is  a  code  of  ethics.  It  provides  that 
at  the  first  day  of  the  session  every  year, 
every  Senator  shall  subscribe  to  a  code 
of  ethics,  the  first  point  of  which  is : 

I  will  not  cast  a  vote  in  a  committee  or  in 
the  Senate,  or  refrain  from  casting  a  vote, 
In  return  for  anything  of  value  from  any 
person,  firm,  association,  organization,  com- 
mittee, or  corporation. 

It  relates  to  gifts,  it  relates  to  enter- 
tainment, but  you  do  not  do  them.  You 
do  not  get  those  things  in  exchange  for 
your  official  action  here. 

Then  it  provides : 

I  hereby  waive  any  Immunity  or  any  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination  afforded  to 
me  by  any  law  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  matter 
which  may  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
Code. 

This  code  has  teeth  in  it.  It  says : 
I  shall  not  engage  In  any  conduct  unbe- 
coming to  a  Senator,  or  that  would  bring 
disgrace  to  the  Senate,  and  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  I  agree  not 
only  to  waive  all  of  the  immunity,  but  to 
provide  them  with  all  information,  facts, 
figures,  documents,  and  data  pertaining 
thereto,  requested  of  me  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Then,  if  the  Senate  finds  a  person  has 
engaged  in  corruption,  conflict  of  in- 
terest, or  other  wrongdoing,  he  can  be 
punished,  and  punished  severely,  by  cen- 
sure, by  forfeiture  of  pay.  by  forfeiture 
of  retirement  or  a  part  thereof — and  I 
put  that  in  there,  because  some  day, 
some  time,  there  may  be  someone  who 
would  enrich  himself  by  a  great  amount 
of  money,  and  he  ought  not  to  go  un- 
purished.  Or  he  can  be  expelled. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  11,000 
words  of  sham  and  fraud  is  ridiculous. 
I  can  live  imder  anything  we  pass  here. 
This  is  my  39th  year  in  Congress,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  annoy  Senators  every 
day  by  bragging  about  that.  I  will  have 
to  live  under  that  which  we  pass  here, 
or  yield,  and  I  am  as  tough  as  anyone 
here.  I  can  endure  anything  you  can. 

But  I  am  thinking  about  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  idea  of 
sending  word  out  that  if  you  earn  $8,000 


it  is  pure,  but  if  it  is  $9,000  you  are  cor- 
rupt, or  saying  to  people,  "If  you  amount 
to  something  back  home,  if  you  are  in- 
volved in  business,  if  you  know  some- 
thing about  banking  or  manufacturing 
or  farming,  you  are  disqualified  to  come 
here."  How  many  people  are  going  to 
refuse  to  run  for  office? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  time  for  us  to  quit 
being  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 
What  is  the  difference  between  going 
before  a  trade  association  and  saying 
some  nice  things  to  get  them  to  like  me 
and  vote  for  me,  and  someone  else  com- 
ing into  this  body  and  voting  at  the 
behest  of  Common  Cause,  in  order  to  get 
them  to  like  him  and  vote  for  him?  What 
is  the  difference? 

What  we  need  here  is  God-fearing 
men,  who  will  obey  the  law  and  be  hon- 
est, and  stop  all  of  this  sham. 

As  I  say,  if  you  feel  you  must  have  a 
code  of  ethics,  take  a  look  at  amendment 
75.  But  what  I  would  much  prefer  is  that 
the  leadership  would  move  in  and  res- 
cue this  body  from  this  foolishness,  and 
that  we  take  a  little  while  to  think  about 

I  thank  my  good  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Tlie  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  the  past  week  has  taken  more 
time  on  this  floor  than  anyone  else. 

I  am  sure  Senators  do  not  wish  to  de- 
feat the  code  of  conduct  by  agreeing  to 
this  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
A.rkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr. 
ScHMiTT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  71  L«g.I 
YEAS— 63 


Allen 

Eastland 

Ne'.son 

Anderson 

Ford 

Nunn 

Baker 

Glenn 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

R'.bicoff 

Burdick 

Hayakawa 

Rlegle 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Huddleston 

Sas&er 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Case 

JavUs 

Soarkman 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chiles 

leahy 

Stennis 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

CiUver 

Matsunaga 

WUiiams 

Danforth 

Mclutyre 

Younc 

DeConcinl 

Me!  Cher 

Zorinsky 

Durkin 

Metcalf 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 22 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Biden 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Church 

He'ms 

Roth 

Curtis 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Ir.ouye 

Tower 

Domenicl 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Gam 

Lupar 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Abourezk 

Long 

Parkwood 

Bumpers 

MiCiure 

Schmitt 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Hatfield 

Morgan 

Stone 

Kennedy 

Moynihan 

We.cker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    97 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  another  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  second  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweb)  pro- 
poses   unprlnted   amendment   No.    97. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  14,  after  'INCOME",  In- 
sert ";  INCOME  FROM  GOVERNMENT 
SOURCES". 

On  page  26,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"4.  (a)  During  the  period  of  service  in  a 
calendar  year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a 
rate  exceeding  835,000  a  year  and  employed 
for  more  than  90  days  in  a  calendar  year 
(unless  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis),  the  ag- 


gregate amount  of  any  subsidy  payments  re- 
ceived by  such  individual  during  such  period 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
any  income  received  by  such  individual  dur- 
ing such  period  from  any  enterprise  which 
Is  regulated  or  financed  either  wholly  or  In 
part  by  the  United  States  Government  shall 
not   exceed    15   per  centum   of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  such  pe- 
riod; and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  Senator,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  Senators 
and  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  that  period. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  'a), 
any  income  from  securities  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  either  a  subsidy  payment  or  income 
from  any  such  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  1  hour  of  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  Senators  wishing 
to  discuss  can  go  to  the  cloakroom.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  After  that  last  vote,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  sure  I  am  entitled  to 
be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Well,  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  it.  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  one  that 
was  just  tabled,  except  that  it  does  allow 
unearned  income  from  subsidies  or  any 
enterprise  regulated  or  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  up  to  15  percent.  In 
other  words,  it  places  the  same  stricture 
on  unearned  income  from  federally  sub- 
sidized, financed,  or  regulated  sources,  up 
to  15  percent,  placing  the  same  stricture 
on  such  income  as  is  placed  on  honoraria 
income.  But  in  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  disposition  to  establish  totally  the  in- 
corruptibility of  the  Senate  in  such  mat- 
ters, I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  fate 
of  this  amendment  will  be. 

But  I  do  intend  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment and  see  if  it  will  be  made  more 
palatable. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  modification  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower )  pro- 
poses a  modification  to  his  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  97. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  24.  line  14,  after  "INCOME",  in- 
sert ":  INCOME  FROM  GOVERNMENT 
SOURCES". 

On  page  26,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"4.  (a)  During  the  period  of  service  in  a 
calendar  year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a 
rate  exceeding  S35,000  a  year  and  employed 
for  m.ore  than  90  days  in  a  calendar  year 
(unless  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis),  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  any  subsidy  payments  re- 
ceived by  such  individual  during  such  pe- 
riod from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of — 

"(1)    the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary 


of  such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  such  pe- 
riod; and 

"(2)  m  the  case  of  a  Senator,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  Senators 
and  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  that  period. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a), 
any  income  from  securities  of  the  tJnIted 
States  Government  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  either  a  subsidy  payment  or  income 
from  any  such  enterprise. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
modified  my  amendment  simply  to  pre- 
clude or  to  prohibit  the  receipt  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  of  any  subsidy  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  excess  of  15  percent 
of  his  aggregate  salary. 

In  other  words,  he  could  still  receive 
a  Federal  subsidy  if  he  were  engaged  in 
an  agricultural  endeavor,  but  that  sub- 
sidy could  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  salary  of  such  a 
Member  or  such  an  officer-employee  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  that  is  certainly  reasonable,  if 
we  are  going  to  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate money  for  subsidies,  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  limit  what  we  as  indi- 
viduals could  receive  if  we  qualified  un- 
der any  programs  so  subsidized  to  15 
percent  of  our  salary. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  unreason- 
able. Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  limit 
honoraria,  this  seems  to  be  very  rea- 
sonable, and  because  the  very  money  ap- 
propriated would  go  directly  into  our 
pockets  if  we  qualified  under  some  pro- 
gram which  received  a  subsidy. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
give  more  favorable  consideration  to  this 
amendment  than  they  did  my  previous 
amendment. 

The.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Te.xas  that  we  are  hoping  to  get  some 
amendments,  other  amendments,  addi- 
tional amendments  disposed  of  this  eve- 
ning and  at  some  reasonable  hour. 

I  guess  this  Senator  understands  very 
well  the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  provided  I  am  not  set 
upon  by  such  eloquent  and  aggressive 
men  of  the  Senate  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  have  to  defend  myself  for 
an  additional  few  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  the  nicest  thing 
I  heard  all  week. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yields  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  for  .he  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

By  the  way.  the  motion  is  out  of  order, 
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because  I  had  not  yielded  back 

but  I  yield  it  back  and  ask 

consent  it  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordei|ed 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  _ 

tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 

the   amendment  of   the   Senato 

Texas.   The  yeas  and  nays  .. 

ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 

The  second  assistant  legislativt 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announc  5 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakot  i 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
<Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  frori  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  I  enator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  I  enator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morga  i),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyi  ihan)  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr  East- 
land) .  the  Senator  from  South  :  )akota 
(Mr.  McGovERN).  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
absent. 


Senator 

Sen- 

ab- 


thj 


I  further  announce  that  the 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and 
ator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
sent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  ^, 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Cirolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  ..„ 
the   Senator  from   Oregon    (Mr 
WOOD),  the  Senator  from  New 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT).  the  Senator  frori 
mont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senato 
Connecticut    (Mr.    Weicker)  . 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— ydas  53 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  72  Leg.) 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

BeUmon 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

B'irdick 

Byrd. 

Harrv  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
DeConcinl 


Bavh 

Biden 

Chafee 

Church 

Curtis 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenld 

Gam 

Goldwater 


YEAS — 53 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Ford 

G'enn 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Havakawa 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

JavUs 

Johnston 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Maihias 

Matsunaga 

NATS— 28 

Hansen 

Hatch 

Heinz 

Helms 

Inouye 

Laxalt 

Lucar 

McClellan 

Muskle 

Pell 


McIntjT  I 

Melcher 

Metzenlfium 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

R'bico!t 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sasser 

Schwolkjr 

Stennis 

Stevenscii 

Ta'mada  e 

William! 

Zorlnskj 


Pro'miri 

Ssrbanei 

Scott 

Soarkmdn 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Abourezk 

Bumpers 

Eastland 

Gravel 

Griffln 

Hatneld 

Kennedv 


Long 

McClure 

McGovern 

Me  teal  r 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Packwood 


Schmitt 

StaiTord 

Stone 

Weicker 

Young 
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So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Tower's 
amendment  (No.  97 >  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Johnston. 

I  believe  Mr.  Durkin  has  3  amend- 
ments. I  wonder  if  we  could  not  agree 
to — where  is  Senator  Durkin?  I  wonder 
if  Senator  Durkin  would  agree  that  we 
could  take  up  his  amendments,  discuss 
them  tonight,  and  if  he  wants  rollcall 
votes  on  them  we  could  order  the  roll- 
calls,  have  those  rollcall  votes  tomorrow 
back  to  back  early  in  the  day.  Would  that 
be  agreeable  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
request  is  to  debate  them  tonight  and 
set  a  time  certain  tomorrow  for  a  roll- 
call? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Set  them  at  a 
certain  time  tomorrow,  vote  them  back 
to  back  if  the  Senator  wishes  or  we  could 
take  them  with  5  minutes  in  between  so 
they  could  be  explained,  and  this  will  ac- 
commodate the  Members  and  yet  we  will 
be  making  progress. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Fine. 

What  time  do  we  have  on  it.  30  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Perhaps 
we  could  cut  it -down  to  10. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  would  be  willing  to  do 
that.  They  are  short  and  sweet,  and  they 
speak  for  themselves.  I  do  not  need  more 
than  10  minutes,  so  20  minutes  equally 
divided  and  roUcalls  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  each  of  the  amendments 
by  Mr.  Durkin  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form.  That  if  rollcall  votes 
are  ordered  on  them  that  the  rollcall 
votes  occur  tomorrow  beginning  at 
12:30  p.m. 

Is  the  Senator  agreeable  to  having 
them  back  to  back? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  We  would 
have  the  votes  back  to  back,  and  Sena- 
tors could  go  once  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of  tonight,  with  the  un- 
derstanding we  would  have  those  votes 
the  first  thing  back  to  back. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object — and  I  do  not  want  to  object — 

I  wonder  what  time  we  are  coming  in 

tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Could  we  do  as  the  Sena- 
tor suggested  but  put  off  the  vote  until 
2:30  or  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  we  will 
do  that.  We  might  have  votes  though 
prior  thereto. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  that  you 
might.  I  agree  to  those.  Frankly,  I  have 
some  things  to  do  and  I  may  be  a  little 
late  tomorrow,  not  expecting  to  be  in  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  Sena- 
tor would  understand  votes  might  occur 
before  2:30. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  that,  but 
on  the  imanimous -consent  agreement 
put  it  off  until 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  2  o'clock  all 
right? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Make  it  2:30, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  we  have 
three  votes 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  first  one  at  what 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Two  o'clock. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  am  going  to  get  my  trees  sprayed,  but 
all  right. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Some  of  us  have  to 
leave  before  he  comes  back  so  we  are 
going  to  miss  the  votes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
We  have  other  Senators  who  have  prob- 
lems if  we  have  the  vote  delayed. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  accom- 
modate Senators  tonight  if  we  possibly 
can. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  hour  does  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  want? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  had  first  sug- 
gested 12:30  p.m. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  to  12:30.  having  a  vote 
at  that  time.  But  if  the  Senator  could  put 
it  off  until  later — we  are  going  to  have 
other  votes  later.  I  assume,  because  we 
are  going  to  be  here  several  hours  to- 
morrow. If  we  were  going  to  be  here  for 
a  short  time  maybe  we  could  put  it  off 
until  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President.  I  guess  we  will  just  have  to 
vote  on  the  amendments  tonight. 

I  am  sorry  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  or  was  that 
agreed  to?  That  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    125 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher). Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
identify  the  amendment  he  is  calling  up? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendment  No.  125  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  amendment  No.  125. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) proposes  amendment  No.  125. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  23,  after  "memento,"  In- 
sert the  following  new  (6)  and  renumber  the 
existing  (6)  as  (7):  "(6)  food,  beverage,  or 
entertainment,  provided  the  food,  beverage, 
or  entertainment  is  not  enjoyed  or  consumed 
In  connection  with  a  gift  of  overnight  lodg- 
ing,". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  his  amendment  of 
20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form,  and  if  he 
needs  more  time  we  will  yield  it  from  the 
resolution,  which  fully  protects  him^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Ver>-  well. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  keep  this  code 
from  being  totally  trivial  and  totally  de- 
meaning to  Senators. 

Under  rule  XLIII  a  Senator  may  not 
accept  gifts  exceeding  $100  in  a  calendar 
year  from  any  person  who  has  an  inter- 
est in  legislation. 

Now.  what  this  means — and  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  gifts  is  any  meal 
which  costs  under  $35. 

If  a  meal  costs  over  $35  or  if  the  drinks 
consumed  or  the  entertainment  in  con- 
nection therewith  or  if  any  member  of  a 
person's  family  gets  anything  that  costs 
over  $35  then  it  obligates  the  Senator  to 
find  out  how  much  it  costs,  to  carry  it 
around  in  his  book,  and  net  to  exceed 
$100  in  a  year. 

That  means,  I  suppose,  if  you  get  asked 
out  to  dinner  by  a  lobbyist,  which  hap- 
pens from  time  to  time,  you  would  have 
to  ask  the  lobbyist  what  it  cost,  and  I 
guess  you  would  have  to  ask  for  separute 
checks,  including  the  tip,  and  you  had 
better  not  go  over  the  SlOO  that  night. 
But  if  you  were  still  under  the  $100  you 
would  have  to  keep  the  record  becau.se  6 
months  from  then  you  might  be  asked 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
really  to  make  the  case  against  the  trivial 
nature  of  that  kind  of  rule.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  the  authors,  the  sponsors, 
are  willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  change  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  will  explain  this  change  in 
just  a'moraent: 

On  page  23,  line  23,  after  "memento."  in- 
sert the  following  new  (6)  and  renumber  the 
existing  (6)  as  (7) :  "(6)  meals,  beverages,  or 
entertainment  consumed  or  enjoyed  with  the 
host,  provided  the  meals,  beverages,  or  en- 
tertainment is  not  enjoyed  or  consumed  in 
connection  with  a  gift  of  overnight  lodging.". 

In  other  words,  strike  from  line  3  to 
line  5  and  insert  this  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  send  the  modified  language 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  so 
modified?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  23,  line  23,  after  "memento,"  in- 
sert the  following  new  (6)  and  renumber  the 
existing  (6)  as  (7)  ;  "(6)  meals,  beverages,  or 
entertainment  consumed  or  enjoyed  with  the 
host,  provided  the  meals,  beverages,  or  en- 
tertainment is  not  enjoyed  or  consumed  In 
connection  with  a  gift  of  overnight  lodging.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  very 
simply  what  this  does  is  it  relieves  Sena- 
tors of  the  duty  of  carrying  around  their 
little  black  books  when  they  get  invited 
out  to  dinner  and  asking  their  host  what 
the  meal  and  what  the  drinks  cost,  and  it 
allows  the  Senator  to  go  to  dinner  with 
the  feeling  of  an  absolutely  free  spirit, 
knowing  in  full  confidence  he  is  not  vio- 
lating the  ethics  code.  I  do  not  mean  it 
in  a  funny  way  because  it  would  impose  a 
great  burden  upon  Senators. 

It  does  permit  a  Senator  to  get  gro- 


ceries ordered  to  his  door;  it  does  not 
permit  his  favorite  lobbyist  friend  to  send 
him  a  case. of  whisky  to  his  house;  it 
does  not  permit  anything  except  for  him 
to  go  to  dinner  and  to  have  entertain- 
ment that  night  with  drinks  that  night 
and  not  record  it  in  his  little  black  book. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  has  some 
language  in  there  that  is  very  disturbing 
to  me.  I  come  from  a  State  that  is  con- 
sidered the  entertainment  capital  of  the 
world,  and  the  Senator  has  written  in 
there  "consumed  or  enjoyed  with  the 
host."  Now  the  host  normally  is  the  man- 
ager of  a  hotel  and  generally  he  does  not 
sit  down  and  eat  with  you.  Someone  else 
will.  But  the  manager  of  the  hotel  fre- 
quently will  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  meal 
when  you  are  invited  to  cDme  out  to  his 
hotel  for  a  show.  I  see  no  reason  for  that 
kind  of  a  distinction,  "consumed  or  en- 
joyed with  the  host"  because  that  cer- 
tainly discriminates  against  the  type  of 
situation  we  have  in  my  State  where  the 
host  himself  frequently  does  not  sit  right 
down  and  stay  with  you  at  the  meal. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  particularly 
married  to  that  language  "with  the  host." 
I  simply  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  could  not  send  you  a  gift  of  food  or 
drink  to  your  home. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  They  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Senator's  language. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  could  do  that  any- 
way. But  the  Senator  has  some  money 
there. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  have. 
frankly,  no  objection  to  taking  out  the 
phrase  "with  the  host."  It  depends  on 
how  colleagues  feel. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  words  "with  the  host" 
be  deleted  from  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  simply 
explain  to  the  Senator  from  Kaasas  the 
last  few  words  of  the  amendment  in 
connection  with  the  gift  of  overnight 
lodging?  Maybe  I  misunderstand  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  other  words,  if  he 
gets  invited  to  fly  on  the  corporate  jet 
to  Hawaii  and  stay  overnight  out  there, 
really,  he  cannot  do  any  of  that,  but 
let  us  say  he  was  invited  dotvn  to  a  fish- 
ing camp  in  Louisiana  and  he  had  food 
and  drinks,  then  he  does  have  to  add 
that  up  on  his  little  book  and  keep  a 
record  of  it  because  that  is  considered 
to  be  such  a  big  gift  because  it  involves 
overnight  stay. 

What  I  am  trying  to  except  from  this 
rule  is  the  meal,  the  drinks,  the  wine  or 
even  the  cigar  or  the  entertainment  if 
it  is  all  in  connection  with  one  episode, 
not  an  overnight  episode.  Let  me  get  an- 
other word.  Event.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  v.-ords.  it  is  all 
right  to  have  dinner,  a  Senator  may 


have  dinner  with  a  friend,  but  if  he  and 
his  wife  went  out  to  dinner,  he  could 
not  stay  with  friends;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  respond  to  that? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  whole  resolution 
exempts  all  personal  hospitality  no  mat- 
ter who  the  person  is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  true  if  the  person 
owned  a  motel  or  hotel? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  would 
think  of  one  question  no  one  else  asked 
yet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  here  4  days 
trying  to  think  of  something. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  are  trying  to  do 
something  very  simple.  The  situation 
the  Senator  gives  concerns  a  person  who 
own  a  hotel  or  motel  and  who  is  not  a 
lobbyist.  He  could  stay  there,  but  if  the 
value  of  his  lodging  was  over  $250  he 
would  have  to  report  it.  He  would  not  be 
forbidden  to  accept  the  hospitality.  If, 
for  example  he  stayed  for  2  days  at  the 
Sunset  Motel,  it  would  probably  not  be 
over  $250  and  so  no  report  or  disclosure 
would  be  required. 

There  have  been  serious  complaints 
about  a  situation  we  all  face  when  orga- 
nizations and  associations  have  their  an- 
nual or  semiannual  dinners  at  one  of 
the  hotels  and  a  Senator  and  his  wife 
are  invited.  It  is  very  obvious  that  by  the 
time  they  go  through  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment, the  costs  are  beyond  S35  a 
person.  Prohibiting  that  makes  all  of  us 
look  ridiculous  and  is  ridiculous. 

What  Senator  Johnston  is  trying  to 
achieve  is,  if  a  Senator  goes  out  and  has 
a  meal  and  drinks,  and  the  place  has  a 
piano  player  or  singer  that  night,  he 
does  not  have  to  ask  his  host  "does  it 
cost  more  than  $35."  since  it  is  being 
consumed  on  the  premises  at  that  time. 
He  would  eliminate  any  limitation  or 
restriction  on  such  meals.  But  that  does 
not  prevent  him  from  staying  overnight 
and  taking  entertainment  if  it  is  not 
from  a  person  with  a  direct  interest  in 
legislation.  If  it  is  personal  hospitality, 
there  is  no  limitation  whatsoever.  A  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  to  list  it. 
Mr.   DOLE.  That  is  the  point  I  am 

making.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  have  one  followup 
question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  delay  it. 
Let  us  say  I  have  a  longtime  friend  in 
Kansas  who  happens  to  own  a  motel.  He 
is  not  a  lobbyist.  If  I  stay  there  without 
cost,  and  he  buys  my  dinner,  is  that  per- 
missible? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  will  say  if  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  cost  to  a  stranger  was  up  to 
$250  the  Senator  would  not  have  to  list  it. 
If  it  is  a  room  worth  $25  or  $50  a  night, 
and  a  Senator  stayed  5  nights,  he 
would  not  have  to  list  that  at  all.  If  he 
says  it  was  worth  $50  a  night  and  he 
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stayed  6  nights  so  it  came  to 
would  list  that  he  received  a 
Up  to  $250  Senators  do  not  hav 
at  all.  There  is  no  limitation  on 
ing  personal  hospitality  and  he 
have  to  list  that  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senatbr 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  t 
ator  will  yield,  is  the  Senator  say 
a  Senator  can  accept  up  to  the 
$250  free  accommodations  at  ho 
motels? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  No. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  Sena 
ing  as  to  S250? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  would  say  tl 
a  question  of  a  disclosure 
A    Senator   need   not   pubhcly 
lodging  received  up  to  $250. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  F^om  whom? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  From  anyon 
person  with  a  direct  interest  in 
tion.  But  he  has  to  list  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand.  Is  i 
$250    or   over    $250    or    what 
point? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Up  to  $250  he 
have  to  list  it.  If  it  is  over  $250 
to  list  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  Senator  could 
hotel  accommodations  up  to 
not  list  it? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  in  the 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  declare  that  is  a 
provision. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  not  w 
ator  Johnston  is  talking  about 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand.  If 
emption  is  in  the  ethics  law  re 
it  ought  to  be  eliminated.  I  am 
offer  an  amendment  to  that  effec  t 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  maHe 
that  this  has  nothing  to  do  w; 
That  is  another  provision  of  the 
tion.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
separate  provisions  that  is  all 
me.  All  my  amendment  does  is 
very  narrow  exemption.  It  simjfy 
that  with  respect  to  f  Dod,  bev 
entertainment  where  they  are 
sumed  or  enjoyed  in  connec 
overnight  lodging  a  Senator  can 
them  from  a  lobbyist  and  he 
have  to  list  them  even  though  in 
time  they  might  aggregate  $300. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  At  the  proper 
offer  an  amendment  ^o  knock  ou 
to  $250  in  free  accommodations 

I  travel  all  over  my  State  and 
accept     complimentary     lodginf 
where.  I  Insist  on  paying  my 
not  know  that  provision  was 
for  Senators  to  accept  $250  in 
accommodations.  That  must 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  few 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconin 
time? 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  interested  in  the 
problem  I  mentioned  earlier  about  the 
question  of  fishing  boats  I  go  fishing  on 
up  in  Alaska.  What  does  the  manager 
of  the  bill  interpret  entertainment  to 
mean?  And  I  understand  there  is  some 
language  in  the  report  that  indicates 
that  it  might  cover  this  area.  But  what 
Is  the  difference  between  those  fishing 
boats  I  am  getting  on  that  belong  to  a 
friend  of  mine  and  I  go  out  fishing  for 
a  couple  hours  and  having  dinner  in  a 
hotel  in  terms  of  entertainment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  another  section. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  this  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Senator  who  owns  a  fish- 
ing boat? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  restriction 
on  that  at  all.  That  is  as  if  he  visited 
his  home  and  he  had  a  boat.  That  is 
part  of  the  entertainment  that  he  sup- 
plies the  Senator  with  personal  hospi- 
tality. There  is  no  requirement  for  it 
being  listed  at  all. 

It  Is  just  the  same  thing,  to  visit  on  the 
boat,  as  if  you  were  visiting  In  his  home. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  duty  to  find  out  If  the  boat  Is  owned 
individually  or  by  a  corporation? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  WeU,  I  think  if  It  is 
a  corporation,  that  Is  another  matter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  this  exception 
In  terms  of  entertainment  cover  a  hot€l 
that  Is  a  member  of  a  hotel  association? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No;  if  it  were  com- 
mercial and  political,  It  would  not.  It 
would  not  be  personal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  Is  going  to  be  accepted. 
If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  willing 
to  withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  not  ordered,  for  lack  of  a 
sufficient  second.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JCHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me?  I  want  to  make 
somethlnR  clear. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  just  want  to  make 
clear  to  my  friend  from  Alabama  that 
my  amendment  does  not  exempt  any 
overnight  hotel  accommodations:  it  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  that.  All  it 
has  to  do  with  is  meals,  beverages,  and 
entertainment  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  vote  I  have 
a  question  which  I  have  been  trjing  to 
ask  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
for  3  days,  and  while  I  have  time,  I  won- 
der if  I  could  ask  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  on  a  separate 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Why  do  we  not  yield  the 
time  back  and  vote  on  the  amendment, 
and  deal  with  that  question  as  soon  as 
we  adopt  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con«ent  that  I  be  given  2 
minutes  to  a«k  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  a  question  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
is  the  Senator  yielding  time  on  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  could. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Sure,  2  min- 
utes on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  us  settle  this  amend- 
ment first.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  yielded  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  439a  >,  the  phrase  "any  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expense  Incurred  by 
him  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
holder  of  Federal  office"  is  used. 

That  phrase,  in  turn,  has  been  Inter- 
preted a  number  of  times  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  in  connection 
with  their  ability  and  their  mandate  to 
give  advisory  opinions  to  Representa- 
tives and  Senators. 

My  question  is.  Does  that  phrase  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  following 
phrases,  which  are  found  In  this  reso- 
lution: "otherwise  unreimbursed  ex- 
penses allowable  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  a  Member's  office"  and  "ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  Member  In  connec- 
tion with  his  official  duties"  and  "reim- 
bursement of  expenses  incurred  by  a 
Member  in  connection  with  his  official 
duties"? 

Do  those  phrases  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  phrase  quoted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Act? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  Is  my  Interpreta- 
tion. We  are  referring  to  official  expenses 
in  connection  with  one's  official  duties, 
or,  as  one  would  say  in  the  private  sector, 
expenses  "associated  with  the  business." 
What  the  Federal  Election  Commission's 
language  Interpretation  means,  in  my 
judgment,  is  exactly  the  same  as  what 
is  In  the  resolution.  Both  are  related  to 
official  duties  and  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  that  we  could  use 
the  precedents,  such  as  they  are,  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  in  Inter- 
preting the  phrases  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  was  my  belief  at 
the  time  we  framed  the  resolution.  We 
checked  with  the  staff  prior  to  my  re- 
sponse to  this  question,  and  that  is  their 
interpretation  also. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware <Mr.  RoTH)   is  recognized  to  call 
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up  an  amendment  on  which  there  shall 
be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  was  left  under  the  understanding 
that  that  matter  would  be  brought  up 
tomorrow.  I  wonder,  since  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  amendments, 
If  we  might  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Roth's  amendments  would  fol- 
low those  to  be  presented  now,  three  of 
them,  I  believe,  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin*  Is 
recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment  on 
which  there  shall  be  20  minutes  of  de- 
bate, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   101 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
know  the  hour  is  late,  and  we  have  dis- 
cussed ethics  almost  ad  nauseam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dees  the 
Senator  Vv-ish  to  call  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes,  I  am  in  the  process 
of  calling  up  amendment 

The  PRES.TDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Amendment  No.  101. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
101. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  Une  7,  Insert  the  following: 
'•No  member  should  vote,  In  committee  or 
on  the  floor,  on  any  matter  where  he  Indi- 
vidually or  as  a  fiduciary,  or  his  spouse  or 
dependents,  has  a  direct  financial  Interest, 
or  any  other  Interest  that  could  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  vote.". 

On  page  32,  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  rule  'financial 
interest'  means  ownership  of  a  legal  or 
equitable  interest,  however  small,  or  a  rela- 
tionship as  director,  adviser,  or  other  active 
participant  in  the  matter  being  voted,  except 
that— 

"(1)  ownership  in  a  mutual  or  common 
investment  fund  that  holds  securities  is  not 
a  financial  interest  in  such  securities  unless 
the  member  participates  In  the  management 
of  the  fund; 

"(11)  an  office  in  an  educational,  religious, 
charitable,  fraternal,  or  civil  organization  is 
not  a  finatidal  interest  in  securities  held  by 
the  organization; 

"(ill)  the  proorietary  interest  of  a  policy- 
holder in  a  mutual  insurance  company,  of  a 
depositor  in  a  mutual  savings  association, 
or  a  similar  proprietary  interest,  is  a  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  organization  only  if  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  could  substantially 
affect   the   value   of   the   interest;    and 

"(Iv)  ownership  of  government  securities 
Is  not  to  be  considered  a  financial  Interest 
vote.". 


Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  short,  very  sweet, 
and  every  direct.  It  addresses,  I  think,  one 
of  the  four  preceptions  or  four  concerns 
that  the  American  public  seem  to  ex- 
press with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  Senate. 

One  is  outside  income,  the  second  is 
honoraria,  and  from  what  source;  the 
third  Is  campaign  contributions,  which 
I  think  will  be  handled  later  in  the  year 
in  a  campaign  financing  bill.  But  there 
is  a  major  gap,  I  think,  in  the  other- 
wise excellent  work  of  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  that  the  public  is  very  much 
concerned  with  the  appearance  and  pos- 
sibly the  fact  that  Members  of  this  body 
are  voting  their  portfolios.  In  committee 
and  on  the  floor, 

Mr.  President,  If  we  have  one  over- 
riding obligation  in  the  95th  Congress,  it 
is  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. To  this  end,  we  must  exhibit  our- 
selves as  guiding  moral  forces.  Congress 
is  attempting  to  restore  and  reshape  its 
image  by  pledging  the  ?.doption  of  a 
tough  new  code  of  ethics.  As  written, 
however,  our  new  code  of  ethics  is 
weakest  where  it  should  be  strongest.  We 
have  pledged  to  the  Nation  that  we  will 
eliminate  all  real  and  potential  conflicts 
of  interest.  Yet  our  new  code  of  ethics 
fails  to  include  any  direct,  clear  prohibi- 
tion of  voting  on  the  interests  of  a  Mem- 
ber's corporate  involvements.  My  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  resolve  this  void  by 
stressing  that,  ethically.  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  not  vote  on  any  matter 
where  he  has  a  direct  financial  Interest 
or  any  other  interest  that  could  be  sub- 
stantially affected  by  the  outcome  of  the 
vote. 

We  must  take  concrete  steps  to 
eliminate  even  the  appearance  of  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest.  But  how  is 
faith  to  be  restored  when  the  American 
public  learns  that  a  Senator  with  fi- 
nancial interest  in  Exxon,  Gulf,  Mobil,  or 
Standard  Oil  votes  agamst  oil  divesti- 
ture? Failure  to  restrict  the  ability  of 
Members  to  vote  on  matters  where  they 
have  a  direct  or  substantial  interest  will 
result  in  the  Senate's  new  code  of  ethics 
being  viewed  by  the  people  of  the  Nation 
as  simply  another  unfulfilled  promise. 
And  our  governing  institutions  cannot 
continue  to  fun:;tion  effectively  without 
the  faith  and  support  of  Its  people. 

The  code  of  ethics,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, contains  a  limitation  on  outside 
income  but  excludes  from  that  restric- 
tion the  dividend  income  received  from 
stocks  or  other  investments.  My  amend- 
ment will  emphasize  that  no  Senator 
should  vote,  either  in  committee  or  on 
the  floor,  where  he  or  his  immediate 
family  has  a  direct  financial  interest  or 
any  other  interest  that  could  be  sub- 
stantially affected  by  the  outcome  of 
the  vote.  Financial  Interest  Is  defined  to 
mean  ownership  of  a  legal  or  equitable 
interest,  no  matter  how  small.  Excluded 
from  the  term  financial  interest  is  own- 
ership in  a  mutual  or  common  invest- 
ment fund  that  holds  securities,  office 
in  an  educational,  religious,  charitable, 
fraternal,  or  civic  organization  and 
ownership  of  Government  securities  or 


those  in  a  blind  trust.  The  Congress  has 
emphasized  its  agreement  with  these 
restrictions  by  imposing  them  as  quali- 
fications for  judges  of  the  United  States. 
Just  as  judges  should  not  sit  on  cases 
in  which  they  have  a  direct  financial  in- 
terest, neither  should  Members  of  the 
Senate  vote  in  such  situations.  We  should 
not  be  so  hypocritical  as  to  apply  these 
limitations  to  judges,  but  not  adopt 
them  for  our  own  body. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  do  much  to  enhance  public 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  Con- 
gress. Members  of  the  Senate  must  be 
made  to  vote  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  not  the  interests  of  his  corporate 
portfolio. 

Under  the  language  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  Senators  can  vote  on  an  issue 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor  even  if  they 
have  financial  holdings  that  could  influ- 
ence or  affect  their  vote.  The  committee 
report  justified  its  action  In  this  respect 
because  It  felt  It  would  be  "unwise  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  a  rule  which  would 
require  Senators  to  choose  between  di- 
vesting themselves  of  their  holdings,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  disqualifying  them- 
selves from  votes  on  the  other." 

However,  the  committee  recognized  the 
same  problem  people  all  across  this 
counti-y  have  recognized  when  they  .said 
that  staff  members  compensated  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $25,000  a  year  are  required 
to  divest  themselves  of  holdings  which 
could  otherwise  directly  affect  their  ac- 
tions, unless  they  receive  permission 
from  the  Ethics  Committee  and  their 
staff  supervisor  to  retain  such  holdings. 

My  amendment  simply  states  that  no 
Senator  should  vote,  either  in  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor,  when  he  individually 
or  his  spouse  or  his  dependents  have  a 
financial  interest  or  any  other  interest 
that  could  be  substantially  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

Direct  financial  Interest  is  defined  as 
the  ownership  of  any  legal  or  equitable 
financial  interest  that  is  not  in  a  blind 
trust,  contemplating  that  the  Senate  will 
take  action  under  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment and  clarify  the  blind  trust  rule. 
A  direct  financial  interest  is  defined  as 
the  ownership  of  any  security  or  any 
equitable  financial  interest  that  is  not  in 
a  blind  tru.st.  This  would  not  require  di- 
vestiture. It  just  would  require  disquali- 
fication with  respect  to  voting,  unless 
the  holding  in  conflict  was  in  a  blind 
trust. 

The  words  substantially  affected  are 
not  defined  in  the  amendment,  but  It  is 
the  same  term  and  the  same  prohibition 
that  has  been  applied  to  our  Federal 
judges  with  considerable  success  for  some 
time. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  this  afternoon  argued 
that  the  words  "ordinary  and  neces.sary," 
and  the  words  "political  expenditure." 
could  be  defined  for  purposes  of  his 
amendment.  I  think  any  problems  in  ad- 
ministering this  amendment,  if  agreed 
to,  by  way  of  a  definition  of  "substantial- 
ly affected"  could,  be  very  well  and  ade- 
quately handled  by  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  ethics  and 
pay  are  linked.  If  this  was  a  voluntary 
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job,  we  should  be  ethical.  However 
are  people  who  linked  it.  We 
ourselves  to  the  Federal  judges 
we  should  be  controlled  by 
standard    which    controls    our 
bench.  I  think  in  this  way  th( 
of  the  United  States  will  know 
someone    votes    against   oil 
they  are  not  voting  the  interest 
portfolio,  but  they  are  voting 
think  to  be  the  best  interests 
energy  situation  in  this  countr; 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.   Mr.   Presideht 
amendment  was  considered  very 
ly  and  extensively  by  the  Nelsdn 
mittee.  The  problem  that  faced 
that  in  disqualifying  the  Membe 
really  depriving  the  constituent; 
State  of  representation.  For 
farmer  from  Wisconsin  could 
tho  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 
•Committee  and  an  oil  man  frorfi 
hom?,  could  not  sit  on  the  Finance 
mittee.  While  it  certainly  would 
potential  conflict  of  interest, 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  a  Stat ; 
representation  on  an  important 
tee.  For  that  reason,  the  Obey 
sion  rejected  disqualification  as  s 
dealing  with  conflict  of  interest 
that  such  disqualification  cut  to 
of  the  representative  function. 

Further,    a    Senator    holding 
amounts  of  common  stock,  let  U: 
10  companies  might  have  to 
himself  in  an  enormous  number 
e  bill  from  the  Judiciary 
antitrust;    the   Finance  Comml 
taxes;  the  Banking,  Housing,  anc 
Affairs  Committee  on  securities 
mental  Affairs  on  Energy; 
Science  and  Transportation  on 
tation.  The  list  is  endless. 

This  amendment  makes  it  expl 
the  Senator  must  not  vote  on  anj 
where  he  has  a  financial  intere^ 
ever  small. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  listing 
and  listing  assets,  a  Member 
clear  to  his  colleagues,  clear  to  th( 
and  clear  to  his  constituency  wt:  at 
have  and  what  their  votes  imp  y 
constituency  can  then  determine 
the  vote  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
resents  a  conflict  of  interest. 

We  have  felt  that  requiring 
is  sufficient,  that  the  world  ther 
what  the  vote  means, 
behalf  of  the  committee,  we  w 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  appreciate  th( 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
I  believe  if  someone  has  substantiil 
ings  they  can  be  handled  by  a 
If  they  are  insignificant  hold 
parameters  for  what   are 
holdings  can  be  ironed  out  by  th( 
Committee.  I  believe  there  will 
inconvenience  but  this  whole 
be  some  Inconvenience. 

This  amendment  goes  a  long 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  the 
ance  that  Members  are  voting  the 
folios.  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  up 
the  Senator  from  an  oil  State, 
ample,  who  votes  with  the  oil  coir 
But  they  may  well  be  upset  anf 
may  well  be  a  conflict  when  a 
from  a  nonoil  State  votes  with 
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there     companies  and  then  has  a  substantial 
e  tied     portfolio  of  oil  or  related  stocks  that  are 
I  think     not  in  a  blind  trust. 

same        Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  raises  a 
Federal     very  serious  problem  and  it  is  worth  dis- 
people    cussing.  It  was  the  cause  of  great  con- 
when     cern.  The  subject  matter  raised  by  the 
Senator's  amendment  was  discussed  at 
length.  When  we  mention  the  blind  trust, 
keep  in  mind  that  under  the  present  rule 
the  blind  trust  has  to  be  terminated  and 
dissolved.   That   is   why   there  was   an 
amendment  agreed  to  requiring  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  to  go  into 
the  entire  problem  of  the  blind  trust.  But 
I  do  not  know  if  the  result  of  that  study 
will  be  adopted  by  this  body  or  become 
part  of  the  statutory  law. 

That  being  the  case,  we  are  passing  a 
rule  to  govern  us  until  we  have  statutory 
language.  There  is  no  blind  trust  in 
which  a  Member  could  place  these  se- 
curities. That  is  the  problem  we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  willing  to  refer 
this  to  his  committee  to  be  studied  along 
with  the  study  which  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired, and  within  the  same  reporting 
period  as  is  required,  under  the  Dan- 
forth  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  certainly  not 
looking  for  extra  business  for  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee.  May  I  say, 
at  the  time  we  have  the  hearings  on  blind 
trusts,  we  will  speciflcally  invite  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  to  come  to 
testify  and  present  these  arguments  to 
us.  Those  hearings  will  be  comprehen- 
sive. At  that  time  we  will  certainly  con- 
sider the  Senator's  views.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  decision  of  the  committee  or 
the  Senate  will  be  at  that  time,  but  there 
will  be  another  opportunity  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  to  propose  his 
amendment.  There  will  be  that  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  this  matter  again. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  really  would  like  a 
little  more  than  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy. If  I  could  have  the  same  assurance 
that  the  matter  will  be  studied,  ad- 
dressed, and  reported  back  at  the  same 
time  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee is  required  to  report  back  on  the  Dan- 
forth  amendment,  then  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  withdraw  the  amendment,  with  the 
assurance  that  It  will  be  considered,  that 
it  be  mandated  that  the  committee  con- 
sider it  in  the  same  time  frame. 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.   While  the  majority 
leader  is  here,  may  I  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor raises  a  serious  question  and  it  is 
worthy  of  study.  If  the  majority  leader 
feels  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee ought  to  take  on  the  additional  bur- 
den, if  he  says  so,  we  v/ill  make  that 
Ethics     study  and  report  back  with  the  Danforth 
some     amendment, 
will         Mr.  DURKIN.  Then  the  proper  proce- 
dure would  be  to  amend  or  modify  my 
way  in     amendment  to  incorporate  reference  to 
ppear-     the  reporting  language  of  the  Danforth 
r  port-     amendment.  That  can  be  accepted,  I  be- 
et with     lieve,  by  a  voice  vote. 

"or  ex-         The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
panics,     yields  time? 

there        Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
I  lenator     gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  oil        Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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I  ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  he  does  not  need  an  amendment.  He 
can  take  my  word  for  it  that  when  we 
take  up  the  Danforth  amendment,  we 
shall  take  up  the  Durkln  amendment 
with  it.  This  is  right  in  the  Record  now 
and  the  staff  is  here  from  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  They  will  en- 
ter it  in  the  docket. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

As  I  understand  it.  then,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs is  agreeing  to  report  back — at  the 
same  time  they  report  back  on  the  Dan- 
forth amendment,  they  will  report  back, 
either  accepting  or  rejecting  or  modi- 
fying my  amendment  No.  101,  depending, 
and  at  that  time,  if  it  is  rejected  or  mod- 
ified, we  will  have,  then,  an  opportunity 
to  address  the  issue  and  amend  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  would 
have  that  opportunity  at  any  time  on 
any  bill  coming  out  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  a  little  perplexed. 

I  guess  what  the  Senator  has  done  is 
accept  my  amendment  by  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  unanimous  consent  un- 
derstanding that  it  has  the  same  report- 
ing features  as  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  are  not  accepting 
the  Senator's  amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Accepting  my  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  by  incorporating  the 
Danforth  language  with  respect  to  re- 
porting, the  net  effect  is  that  you  have 
to  either  accept  it,  reject  it  or  modify  it. 

I  just  do  not  want  it  to  disappear, 
never  to  surface  again. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
can  accommodate  the  Senator.  We  have 
the  majority  leader  here  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mitee,  who  is  telling  the  Senator  that 
there  will  be  hearings  on  his  amendment 
at  the  same  time  that  there  are  hearings 
on  the  Danforth  amendment;  that  when 
we  report  back  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment, we  shall  then  put  to  the  committee 
the  Durkin  proposal,  to  vote  up  or  down, 
in  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
When  we  report  back,  one  way  or  another 
on  the  Danforth  amendment,  we  shall 
report  back,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
voted  to  accept,  modify,  or  reject  the 
Durkin  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  At  that  time,  then.  If  it 
is  not  accepted  or  is  modified  in  a  manner 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  unacceptable, 
we  can  hassle  that  again  when  the  Dan- 
forth amendment  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  may  not  only  do  so  at  that 
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time,  but  at  any  time— there  is  no  ger- 
maneness rule,  generally,  in  the  Senate. 
He  can  always  bring  his  amendment  up 
again  in  connection  with  the  Danforth 
amendment. 

I  cannot  say  how  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  will  treat  the  Dan- 
forth amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Maybe  I  am  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension.  I  understand 
that  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  to  report  something. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  At 
that  time,  we  shall  give  a  report  on  the 
committee  action  on  the  Durkin  proposal. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  That  report  has  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  full  Senate,  either  con- 
curring with  its  rejection  or  accepting  or 
modifying  the  Danforth  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  report  will  be 
before  the  Senate.  If  there  is  no  legisla- 
tion reported  out,  then  there  is  nothing 
before  the  Senate.  We  shall  make  a  re- 
port, but,  generally,  as  I  understand  it, 
if  there  is  no  bill  reported  out.  there  is 
nothing  for  the  Senate  to  act  on.  either 
Danforth  or  Durkin. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  did  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  I  did  not  accept  the  word  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  am  a 
realist,  and  I  find,  at  the  present  time,  no 
objection  to  that  suggestion  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  The  Chair  stated  it  very 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENr  NO.    101 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wish  to 
introduce  a  second  amendment? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
could  we  have  an  understanding  with  the 
Senator  that  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  prepared. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  call  up  his 
amendment  and  discuss  it? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  104,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  proposes 
amendment  No.  104.  On  page  28.  line  1,  Insert 
the  following :  After  the  word  "a"  strike  the 
word  "principal". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  previ- 
ous agreement,  there  will  be  20  minutes 
on  this  amendment,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Again  this  is  a  very  short 
amendment.  The  amendment  speaks  for 
itself — maybe  to  itself,  too. 

The  concern  about  conflicts  of  interest 
/orms  the  heart  of  the  proposed  Code  of 
Official  Conduct.  Almost  every  section  of 
the  code  is  related  to  resolving  possible 
and  potential  conflicts  of  interest.  This 


is    truly    the    intent    of    the    Code    of 
Conduct. 

In  the  belief  that  sunshine  is  the  best 
of  all  disinfectants,  the  code  requires 
full  disclosure.  A  full  disclosure  of  fl- 
nancial  interests  and  holdings  enables 
the  public  to  scrutinize  our  activities 
and  provides  the  opportunity  whereby 
the  public  can  determine  whether  any  of 
us  have  abused  the  public's  trust  and 
used  for  private  positions  for  private 
gain. 

It  is  no  secret  to  anyone  that  one  of 
the  principal  purposes  for  this  code  is 
the  restoration  of  the  public's  respect. 
A  Democratic  nation  is  only  as  strong 
as  its  institutions  and  its  institutions 
are  only  as  strong  as  the  people  who 
comprise  them.  We  are  here  in  an  at- 
tempt to  revamp  our  public  image  and  go 
on  record  to  the  American  public  that 
we  are  here  solely  to  perform  the  public's 
business  and  no  other.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  code  focuses  so  sharply  on  the 
conflict  of  interest  question. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
conflicts  of  interest.  These  conflicts  can 
manifest  them.selves  in  many  different 
fashions.  But  of  all  the  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, the  most  corrosive  to  both  this 
institution  and  the  public  respect  needed 
to  sustain  this  institution  is  the  conflict 
which  enables  a  Senator  to  utilize  his 
position  of  power  for  personal  financial 
gain.  The  report  and  resolution  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct 
recognizes  that  a  conflict  is  as  damaging 
to  this  body  whether  it  be  real  or  poten- 
tial. We  must  be  forever  alert  to  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  interest  and  we  must  be 
steadfast  in  our  determination  to  elimi- 
nate, root  and  branch,  all  conflicts  of 
interest.  But  where  even  the  appearance 
of  impropriety  exists,  the  image  of  a 
tarnished  Congress,  blind  to  its  public 
duty  and  arrogant  toward  the  public 
needs,  will  fester.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
resolution  is  weakest  where  it  should  be 
strongest. 

I  could  think  of  no  greater  dissei-vice 
that  we  could  perform  than  to  declare 
in  the  official  code  of  ethics  that  there  is 
no  impropriety  for  a  Senator  to  intro- 
duce and  aid  the  passage  of  legislation 
where  one  of  his  purposes  in  doing  so  is 
to  foster  only  his  pecuniary  interest  or 
those  of  his  family. 

The  resolution  as  now  written  pro- 
hibits a  Senator  from  aiding  legislation 
only  when  his  principal  purpose  in  doing 
so  is  the  furtherance  of  his  own  financial 
interest.  This  is  no  restriction  at  all.  It 
files  in  the  face  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  committee's  resolution  and  compro- 
mises all  that  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

We  should  not  let  the  public  believe, 
for  even  a  moment,  that  the  Senate 
sanctions  a  Member's  use  of  his  public 
position  to  further  only  his  financial 
interest  whether  it  be  his  principal  pur- 
pose in  doing  s<^a  significant  purpose 
in  doing  so — or  any  purpose  in  doing  so. 
Certainly  there  will  be  bills  that  we  will 
vote  on  which  will  financially  affect  us. 
We  are  a  body  of  lawmakers  and  unless 
we  are  to  exempt  ourselves  from  the  laws 
we  pass,  then  it  is  a  natural  occurrence 
that  legislation  will  have  an  impact  on 
our  financial  interest.  But  it  is  a  totally 


different  situation  when  a  Member  uti- 
lizes his  position  to  introduce  legislation 
when  his  purpose  in  doing  so  is  to  bene- 
fit only  his  personal  interests.  Intent 
here  is  paramount,  and  I  recognize  that 
it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  Senator's  purpose  in  introducing  legis- 
lation is  to  aid  his  financial  holdings. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  go  on  record  and 
state  clearly  and  affirmatively  to  the 
American  public  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances and  for  no  purpose,  should  a 
Senator  introduce  or  aid  legislation 
when  his  reason  for  doing  so  is  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  pecuniary  interest. 
Let  the  record  show  that  the  Senate  to- 
day is  attempting  to  eliminate  the  most 
malignant  of  all  conflicts — the  conflict 
of  money. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Personally,  I  think  he 
has  a  good  amendment,  but  the  chair- 
man has  left  for  the  day  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  has  left  for  the 
day.  I  would  not  want  to  accept  the 
amendment  in  the  absence  of  Senator 
Nelson  or  Senator  Thurmond.  I  wonder, 
under  the  circumstances,  whether  the 
Senator  will  not  bring  that  up  tomorrow, 
because  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  au- 
thority to  accept  it.  I  happen  to  like  the 
amendment  and  I  think  it  makes  sense, 
but  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
drav/  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  this  amendment  at  the 
present  time  and  unanimous  consent  to 
make  it  the  pending  business  when  we 
reconvene  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Before  the  Senator  does 
that,  may  I  inquire,  if  I  may  have  a  min- 
ute? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
committee,  the  word  "signiflcant,"  was 
there. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  was  changed  to 
be  "a  principal." 

I  would  rather  see  it  read,  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  take  out  "principal,"  put 
in  "the  purpo.se  of  which." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  is  a  point  here.  In  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator,  my  feeling  is  that 
I  do  not  want  to  accept  the  responsibility 
to  accept  this  amendment  or  speak 
against  it  in  the  absence  of  Senator 
Thurmond  and  Senator  Nelson. 

So  I  hope  we  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  allow  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  bring  this  amendment  up  the 
first  thing  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  only  suggestion  Is 
that  I  will  not  be  here  tomorrow  and  if 
the  Senator  takes  out  "principal"  and 
leaves  "a,"  it  is  much  broader  than  "the" 
which  is  a  limiting  adjective.  It  then  be- 
comes "the  purpose  of  which,"  which  is 
very  different  from  "a  purpose  of  which." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Senator  might  ack  for  a  rollcall  vote 
tonight  on  his  position. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  something 
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here.  But  I  do  not  want  to  tak ;  that  re 
sponsibillty,  I  say  to  the  Senitor  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  concur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERJ  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  a  5k  unani 
mous  consent  to  withdraw  hi  i  amend- 
ment and  make  it  the  pending  business 
when  we  take  it  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  why  does  th<  Senator 
wish  to  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wal  wonder 
ing  if  the  Senator  wants  to  pi  t  it  aside 
and  take  up  his  next  amencynent,  or 
what  was  the  idea? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  The  Senator  took  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth. 

Then  have  it  become  the  pen4ing  busi 
ness  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  YeJ;  we  can 
make  it  the  pending  busines  5  in  the 
morning.  But  does  the  Senator  wish  to 
take  up  his  third  amendment 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendiient  will 
be  laid  aside  temporarily  for  th  ;  purpose 
of  taking  up  another  amendmi  nt 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  01  dered 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  H  impshire 
have  an  additional  amendment 

AMENDMENT    NO.    103 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  Presideni  at  this 
time  I  call  up  amendment  No.  :  03. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICqR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cler^  read  as 
follows : 


Hamps  hire    (Mr. 
lumbered 


The   Senator   from   New 
DtTKKiN)  proposes  an  amendment 
103: 

On  page  26,  line  8  through  llnelll,  strike 
the  following :  "Income  from  a  fam  lly-owned 
farm  employing  no  more  than  ten  smployees 
If  the  services  provided  by  the  Senator  or 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate^re  not  a 
material  Income-producing  factor; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  [The  time 
limit  on  the  amendment  is  20|minutes. 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senator  from  New  Ha 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time- 
Mr.   RIBICOFF.   If  the 
yield  to  save  time,  the  language 
ator  has  in  his  amendment  is  r 
in  the  bill.  He  is  striking  out 
that  is  not  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  On  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ment  No.  103  is  pending. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  state 
like  a  typographical  error, 
language  and  inserting  the 

Mr.  DURKIN.  It  should  be. 

I   ask    unanimous   consent 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified, 
lows: 

On  page  26.  line  8  through  line 
all  of  the  language  In  (c)  (2)  and 
following  "Income  from  a  fan 
farm  employing  no  more  than  ten 
If  the  services  provided  by  the  i 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
material  Income-producing  factor 
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Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  again, 
this  is  another  short  amendment  that 
speaks  for  itself. 

Under  Senate  Resolution  110  income 
received  from  a  family  enterprise  is  not 
subject  to  the  15-percent  limitation  on 
outside  earned  income,  provided  the 
services  rendered  are  not  a  materially 
income-producing  factor.  The  report 
states  that  this  income  could  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  form  of  either  a  salary  or  a 
dividend.  The  label  of  the  money  re- 
ceived is  not  considered  to  be  determina- 
tive. 

The  Durkin  amendment  would  exempt 
from  the  earned  income  limitation  only 
the  Income  received  for  services  rend- 
ered for  a  family-owned  farm  employ- 
ing no  more  than  10  employees  provided 
the  services  provided  are  not  a  materi- 
ally income-producing  factor.  All  other 
income  received  from  family  enterprises 
would  be  subject  to  the  15-percent  limi- 
tation on  outside  earned  income.  Divi- 
dends would  not  be  affected. 

I  point  out  that  I  do  not  have  a  family 
business,  nor  do  I  have  a  farm. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Again,  the  Senator  is 
involved  in  an  issue  that  concerns  many 
other  Senators.  Senator  Lugar,  Senator 
Hathaway,  and  Senator  Wallop,  are  all 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  family 
enterprises. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  they  have  been 
meeting  with  one  another  to  see  if  they 
can  work  out  a  proposal  on  which  they 
can  all  agree. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator's  staff  could 
join  in  those  discussions  to  see  if  there 
can  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  because 
this  subject  is  going  to  come  up  again. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  if  that 
is  correct,  that  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors are  involved  in  the  problem  of  fam- 
ily enterprises? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  recall  that  before  voting 
on  the  Muskie  amendment.  I  raised  this 
question  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

We  have  been  negotiating  on  the  total 
question  of  family  enterprises  and  we 
almost  have  some  language  that  appears 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  There  are  still 
a  few  points  among  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  the  language  concerning  the 
family  enterprises  ought  to  be  deleted. 

I  state  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  do  not  have  a  family  enterprise 
anymore,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  limit-ition 
of  10  people  gets  into  a  serious  problem 
when  we  are  dealing  with  even  a  family- 
sized  farm  at  harvest  time. 

My  father-in-law  has  a  small  160-acre 
farm  out  in  Nebraska  and  at  the  time  the 
soybeans  come  in.  I  guarantee  there  are 
more  than  10  people  there,  and  it  is  still 
a  family-sized  farm. 

I  think  the  Senator  intended  a  differ- 
ent thing.  But  I  urge  the  Senator  not 
to  prematurely  go  into  this.  It  will  be 
discussed.  I  understand,  either  late  to- 
morrow or  Monday  and  the  whole  con- 
cept worked  out.  It  is  an  ongoing  dis- 
cussion following  the  di;cussion  I  had 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  problem,  as 
I  say.  is  that  the  Senator  just  deals  with 
a  family  enterprise  involving  a  farm,  so 


it  is  restricted  to  one  type  of  enterprise. 
But  there  are  other  enterprises  that  have 
more  than  10  employees  that  are  not 
farms.  It  would  be  treating  a  farm  dif- 
ferently than  other  family  enterprises. 

However,  the  Senator  should  proceed 
as  he  wishes. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  would 
have  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  As  I  am  sure  we  all 
know.  I  had  another  amendment  which 
deleted  the  family  enterprise  exemption 
totally.  But  it  was  my  feeling  that  it  was 
going  nowhere.  This  is  an  alternative. 

The  justification  seems  to  be  that  the 
family  farm  has  been  sort  of  enshrined, 
although  I  do  not  know  how  many  family 
farmers  we  have  in  the  Senate.  So  to 
eliminate  what  appears  to  be  more  of  an 
emotional  than  a  real  problem,  we  ex- 
empted the  farm  except  when  there  are 
10  employees. 

If  they  want  to  work  it  out  with  10 
full-time  employees,  I  do  not  want  the 
same  hassle  as  on  the  OSHA  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  a  gentleman 
down  at  1690  Pennsylvania  Avenue  who 
has  a  family  enterprise  in  Georgia.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  we  should  have  a 
situation  in  which  a  similar  person  could 
not  run  for  the  Senate.  He  has  a  family 
enterprise;  it  is  continuing.  He  now  has 
another  office,  and  the  family  is  taking 
steps  to  immunize  him  from  that  opera- 
tion. But  to  disqualify  him  after  he  gets 
here,  if  such  a  person  is  elected,  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  wrong  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  a  situation  in  which  a 
person  who  has  a  family  enterprise  that 
has  more  than  a  certain  number  of  em- 
ployees could  not  run  for  the  Senate.  If 
they  look  at  this  rule,  they  say,  "If  I  get 
there.  I  have  to  close  down  the  business." 

Mr.  DURKIN.  The  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  just  to  include  the  income 
as  part  of  the  15 -percent  limitation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  limit  is  15  percent. 
That  is  the  problem.  The  problem  is  that 
the  limit  is  in  the  resolution,  and  we 
are  going  to  keep  the  limits,  apparently. 
Since  this  is  an  exception  to  the  limita- 
tion, the  question  is.  What  is  reason- 
able? What  is  reasonable  is  what  the 
man  or  woman  has  when  he  or  she  comes 
here. 

I  am  in  deep  sincerity.  We  have  worked 
together  on  other  amendments  today.  I 
urge  the  Senator  to  withhold  this  and 
see  what  happens  on  Monday. 

The  question  is  the  amount  of  time  you 
put  in  on  it,  whether  it  is  a  conflict  in 
time.  If  you  are  just  Involved  in  a  man- 
agerial situation  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  direction  people  are  going  in,  and  you 
make  a  managerial  decision,  a  super- 
visory decision;  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
I  believe  that  when  the  Senator  sees 
the  new  draft,  he  will  see  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  amount  of  income  but  the 
question  of  the  conflict  of  time  the  family 
enterprise  would  take  from  the  Senator's 
role  in  this  body. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  willing  to  try  to 
work  it  out.  I  do  see  a  problem.  If  you 
call  it  income,  it  has  tax  benefits  to  the 
family  enterprise,  and  the  gentleman 
may  well  not  be  an  Income-producing 
factor;  but  he  picks  up  a  check  on  Sat- 
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urday  morning  which  is  called  income 
and  is  deductible  by  the  family  enter- 
prise under  the  IRS  code,  and  it  Is  ex- 
empt from  the  limitation  on  earned  in- 
come. I  think  it  is  a  loophole  that  is  not 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  code  and 
the  limitations  that  have  been  imposed 
on  earned  income. 

But  I  will  soon  be  talking  to  myself  if 
I  persist,  so  I  am  more  than  happy  to 
set  this  aside,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  will  be  able  to  bring  it  up  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  temporarily  set  aside 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withdraw  it  and  offer  it  at  the 
time  the  Wallop  and  other  am.endments 
are  before  us  which  deal  with  this  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  The  Senator  is  asking 
me  to  withdraw  it?  What  is  the  problem 
with  asking  unanimous  consent  to  set  it 
aside  and  take  it  up  in  conjunction  with 
or  immediately  after  the  Wallop  amend- 
ment? Does  the  majority  leader  see  any 
problem  with  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  do  we 
not  just  vote  on  it  tomorrow  when  we 
come  in? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  All  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  Mr.  Durkin 's  time  has  been  taken; 
has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

REPORT  OF  NEW  DEFERRALS  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  WATER  PROJECTS— 
PM  57 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30, 1975: 

CXXni 567— Part  8 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
two  new  deferrals  of  funds  totaling  -$12.6 
million.  The  deferred  fimds  were  pro- 
vided for  water  resources  projects  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Only  one  of  the  defer- 
rals— related  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Meramec  Park  Lake  project — is  now  in 
effect.  This  deferral  will  be  maintained, 
at  least  until  the  completion  of  a  review 
of  Federal  water  resources  projects  cur- 
rently in  progress. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  24.  1977. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communica- 
tions which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-971.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  that  the  appropriation  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Food 
Donations  Program  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-972.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Installations  and  Hous- 
ing, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
three  construction  projects  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-973.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  SIPC  for  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-974.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
1976  annual  report  of  the  National  Park 
Foundation  (with  an  accompanyng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-975.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Improve  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  and  for  related  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-976.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
past  60  days  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-977  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  a  proposal  to  adopt  a 
system  of  records  In  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously noticed  In  the  Federal  Register,  In 
accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-978.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  planned  addi- 
tion to  the  NSF  system  of  records.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Privacy  Act  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


System  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  new  system  of  records.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Privacy  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-980.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-981.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  in  the  amount  of  $35,036,000 
and  amendments  to  the  request  for  fiscal 
year  1978  appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$439,000  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-lOl.  Senate  Resolution  No.  4  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
In  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  pardoning  the  draft 
evaders;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 
"Senate  Resoltttion  No.  4 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  seen  fit  to  Issue  a  pardon  to  all 
the  draft  evaders,  and  we  firmly  believe  this 
to  have  been  a  mistake;  and 

"Whereas,  such  pardon  does  nothing  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union  because  it  has 
undermined  the  very  core  of  responsible  citi- 
zenship, and.  In  a  single  act,  demeaned  the 
basis  concepts  upon  which  our  great  nation 
was  founded;  and 

•Whereas,  such  pardon  does  nothing  to 
establish  Justice  because  it  contradicts  the 
principle  that  we  are  a  nation  of  laws,  not 
of  men;  and 

"Whereas,  such  pardon  does  nothing  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  because  It 
Is  an  effront  to  every  veteran  living  and 
dead  who  has  served  his  country  honorably 
and  because  It  can  do  nought  but  weaken 
the  general  resolve  of  our  people  with  respect 
to  freedom  and  Its  defense;  and 

"Whereas,  such  pardon  does  nothing  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  because  each 
of  us  is  now  authorized  to  make  his  own 
decision  on  a  personal  basis  oblivious  to  the 
effect  on  the  whole  and  because  It  endorses 
the  actions  of  the  draft  evaders  In  putting 
their  own  good  and  welfare  above  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  general  populace;  and 

"Whereas,  such  pardon  does  nothing  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  because  It  assures  that  we  can 
never  again  depend  upon  our  citizens  to  put 
forth  their  full  effort  to  defend  our  liber- 
ties, back  our  democratic  decisions,  nor  to 
protect  our  rights  no  matter  the  source  of 
the  attack  and,  therefore,  puts  In  Jeopardy 
our  future  survival  as  a  democratic  and  free 
society;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate: 

"That  we  vigorously  protest  the  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  Issuing 
a  blanket  pardon  of  the  draft  evaders  and  re- 
quest that  he  be  Informed  of  our  sentiments; 
and 

"That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress,  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

POM-102.  Resolution  No.  410-77  adopted 
by  the  councU  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
supporting  the  proposal  of  Senator  Edmund 
MusKEE  to  provide  assistance  to  low  Income 
families  to  meet  the  winter's  high  cost  of 
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the    Committee 


beating:     to 
Resources 

POM-103.  House  Resolution  4)03  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  urging  the  President  i  nd  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  marshal  all  the  re- 
sources at  their  command  to  pre  ifent  aircraft 
Illegally  crossing  the  Internat  onal  border 
Into  Arizona  and  to  take  Immedl  ite  measures 
to  ensure  the  security  of  the  ]  nternatlonal 
border:  to  the  Committee  pn  Foreign 
Relations : 

"House  RraoLTrnoN  2l03 


gove  -nment 


sen  Ice 


has 
and  has 
commitment  toward 
pro  Jlem  of  alr- 
Interi  atlonal  bor- 


"Whereas,    the    federal 
given  little  more  than  Up 
shown  an  Insufficient 
containing  and  solving  the 
craft  Illegally  crossing  the  " 
der  Into  Arizona;  and 

"Whereas,  Innumerable  sucdessful  dally 
crossings  of  the  International  b  irder  by  air- 
craft transporting  Illegal  narcot  cs  present  a 
significant  and  pressing  problen  In  Arizona; 
and 


such  large 

5y  air  Is  an 

omlnoiis  threat  of 

Izens  of  this 

Arizona  in 


"Whereas  the  Importation  o 
quantities  of  Illegal  narcotics 
Immediate,  critical  and 
the  security  and  safety  of  the  cl 
nation  and  the  inhabitants  o: 
particular;  and 

"Whereas,  the  situation  of  faternatlonal 
political  and  social  unrest  In  many  coun- 
tries south  of  the  boundaries  o '  the  United 
States  poses  a  threat  to  our  sec  irlty;  and 

"Whereas,  the  threat  of  a  fi  reign  power 
hostile  to  the  Interests  of  the  \  nlted  States 
crossing  the  International  bore  er  Into  Ari- 
zona Is  a  real  threat  to  national  defense  and 
the  security  of  Arizona;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  ias  hundreds 
of  miles  of  unguarded  border  4n  its  south- 
em  boundaries. 


tie 


"Therefore  be  It  resolved  by 
Representatives  of  the  State  of 

"1.  That  the  Members  of 
Representatives  respectfully  req 
President  and  the  Congress  ol 
States  marshal  all  the  resources 
mand  to  prevent  Illegal  flight ; 
across  the  Arizona  border  lnt( 
States. 


"2.  That  the  Members  of 
Representatives  respectfully  reqliest 
President  and  the  Congress  oi 
States  take  Immediate  meastir  ;s 
the  security  of  Its  international 
intrinsic  component  of  national 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  Stat  i 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  duly  certified 
this  resolution  to  the  President 
States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,   the  Speaker  of   the  l]nlted 
House  of  Representatives  and 
ber   of  the  Arlzotia  Congressional 
tlon." 


REPORTS   OF   COMMTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  tlfc  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendi  lents 

H.R.  4877.  A  bill  making  supj  lemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977,  and  for  other  pi  rposes  (Rept. 
No.  95-64). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the 
tee  on  Small  Business,  with  an 

S.  Res.  105.  A  resolution 
House    Conference    en    Small 
gether  with  additional  views 
6S). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 

tie 


As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  comifittees  were 
submitted: 
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By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

W.  J.  Michael  Cody,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


he  House  of 
i  Tlzona: 

House  of 

lest  that  the 

the  United 

\X  their  com- 

of  aircraft 

the  United 


tie 


House   of 

that  the 

the  United 

to  ensure 

border  as  an 

defense. 


of  the  State 

copy  of 

)f  the  United 

ifnlted  States 

States 

each  Mem- 

Delega- 


pi  rposes 

Se  ect  Commlt- 

amendment-. 

requesting  a  White 

business,  .to- 

No.  95- 


(  lept. 


OP 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BELLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  1116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include,  as  a  home 
health  service,  nutritional  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered dietician;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1117.  A  bUl  reimburse  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  for  money  paid  by  the  citi- 
zens of  such  city  to  save  and  hold  harmless 
valuable  mUltary  and  hospital  supplies  owned 
by  the  U.S.  Government;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxalt) : 

S.  1118.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  specific 
dollar  amounts  for  the  reporting  of  winnings 
from  bingo,  keno,  and  slot  machines:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

S.  1119.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  both 
the  continuation  and  tribal  administration 
of  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  on  Indian  reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes  direitly  related  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  food  stamp  and  commodity 
d'  trlbution  programs  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; to  Implement  the  Federal  responsi- 
bilty  for  the  care  and  nutrition  of  the  Indian 
people  by  Improving  services,  facilities,  and 
self-determination  of  Federal  food  assistance 
programs  and  encouraging  maximum  partic- 
ipation of  Indians  In  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1 120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  to  expand  the  comprehensive  sys- 
tems approach  to  treatment  of  spinal  cord  In- 
juries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LEAHY : 

S.  1121.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  Vermont's  bicentennial  of  independence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harry   F.   Byrd,  Jr.,   Mr.   Domenici, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and 
Mr.  YoUNo)  : 

8.  1122.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  Insure  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  for  small  business  and 
to  provide  that  any  employer  who  success- 
fully contests  a  citation  or  penalty  shall  be 
awarded  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and 
other  reasonable  litigation  costs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  NXTNN: 

S.  1123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  reg- 
ulations for  section  459,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  : 

S.  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  relief,  re- 
habilitation,  and  reconstruction   assistance 


to  the  people  who  have  been  victimized  by 
the  recent  earthquake  In  Romania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN)  : 

S.  1125.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH : 

S.  1126.  A  bill  to  amend  and  strengthen 
the  Equal   Educational   Opportunity  Act  of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1127.  A  bni  to  amend  the  definition  of 
the  term  "lawful'bridge"  in  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  alteration  of  certain  bridges 
over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States," 
approved  June  21,  1940  (54  Stat.  497),  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  such 
definition;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Pubhc  Works. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND : 

S.  1128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976  by  extending  the  deadline 
for  submitting  the  results  of  a  study  on  the 
effects  of  certain  arms  export  controls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutritional  counsel- 
ing provided  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  a  registered  dietitian ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

MEDICARE   AND    HOME   NUTRITION    SERVICES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  for  nutri- 
tional counseling  as  a  home  health  serv- 
ice under  medicare.  Under  existing  law, 
home  health  visits  are  reimbursable  for 
nursing,  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  speech  therapy,  and  medical 
social  services,  but  not  for  nutritional 
counseling.  This  Is  one  area  where  Gov- 
ernment spends  more  by  doing  less. 

In  the  hospital,  medicare  patients  are 
eligible  for  nutritional  counseling.  After 
they  are  discharged,  they  receive  care 
through  a  home  health  agency,  but  that 
care  does  not  Include  nutritional  coun- 
seling. The  denial  of  such  counseling  is 
not  only  a  mistake  In  htiman  terms,  but 
a  needless  expense  in  two  ways.  First, 
nutritional  deficiencies,  which  could  be 
corrected  by  counseling,  lead  to  health 
problems  which  must  be  treated  at  far 
greater  cost  later.  We  know  that  6  of 
the  10  leading  causes  of  death  have  been 
connected  to  the  diet.  Second,  the  more 
restricted  benefits  of  home  health  care 
encourage  over-reliance  on  the  more  ex- 
pensive hospitalization  of  recipients.  Re- 
imbursements for  home  health  visits  now 
represent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
budget  for  medicare.  Inpatient  hospital 
care  Is  the  greatest  reason  for  Its  esca- 
lating costs. 

The  recently  published  "Forward  Plan 
for  Health,  Fiscal  Year  1978-82,"  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  cites,  as  a  majdr  priority,  the 
integration  of  nutritional  concerns  Into 
the  planning,  organization,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  health  care  systems,  in  the 
training  of  all  health-related  personnel, 
including  stressing  the  role  of  nutrition 
in  the  promotion  of  health. 
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The  "Fiscal  Year  1977-81  Forward 
Plan  for  Health,"  emphasizes  the  vital 
relation  between  nutrition  and  health, 
and  concludes: 

Nutritional  care,  including  dietary  coun- 
seling, should  be  Integrated  Into  the  preven- 
tive, diagnostic  and  restorative  health  serv- 
ices of  all  PHS  programs  for  all  family 
members. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  is  clear.  This 
legislation  is  a  major  step  toward  meet- 
ing that  need.  Its  cost  will  begin  to  save 
Federal  money  almost  immediately.  So 
this  Is  the  kind  of  cost-conscious  legisla- 
tion which  administration  officials  should 
accept  without  reluctance,  if  they  mean 
what  they  say  about  securing  the  maxi- 
mum return  for  our  social  expenditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  testimony  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Testimony — Specific  Medicare 
Issues 

(By  The  American  Dietetic  Association) 
revisions  in  home  health  care  provisions 

The  full  range  of  nutrition  services  is 
available  to  the  Medicare  patient  as  long  as 
he  Is  In  the  hospital  Upon  discharge  to  a 
home  health  agency,  his  eligibility  for  the 
services  of  a  dietitian  through  home  health 
visits  Is  denied  under  existing  law. 

Not  all  beneficiaries  of  home  health  serv- 
ices need  dietary  counseling,  but  there  are 
those  who  do  need  It  but  are  not  receiving 
it  under  the  present  Mtdicare  legislation. 

Home  health  services  account  for  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  Medicare  dollar.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  extension  of  home  health 
benefits  to  Include  nutritional  care  would 
cost  less  than  $5  million.  This  cost  would 
be  offset  by  decreased  hospitalization  and  re- 
hospltalization  for  those  suffering  from  nu- 
tritionally related  diseases  such  as  diabetes. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association's  posi- 
tion Is  that  the  Inclusion  of  nutrition  serv- 
ices as  a  reimbursable  service  under  the 
Home  Health  Care  provisions  of  Medicare 
win  significantly  reduce  the  number  of 
people  requiring  sick  care  services  in  insti- 
tutions. 

REVISIONS   IN    professional   STANDARDS   REVIEW 
ORGANIZATION     PROVISIONS 

Quality  assurance  accompanied  by  cost 
containment  are  the  keystones  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  legislation.  Medi- 
cal care  review  Is  the  prime  factor  considered 
in  the  provisions  and  this  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  hospitalized  patient  with  a  specific 
disease. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  believes 
that  nutritional  assessment  of  all  patients 
performed  by  a  dietitian  would  address  Itself 
to  prevention  and  diagnostic  services  as  well 
as  curative  and  restorative  care.  As  long  as 
the  system  continues  to  devote  itself  to  crisis 
intervention  with  little  or  no  recognition  of 
contributing  Influences  on  the  total  health 
of  Individuals  cost  containment  will  not  be 
fully  achieved. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  Fact 
Sheet  Nutritional  Care-Dietary  Coun- 
seling 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  In  com- 
mitment to  professional  and  social  responsi- 
bilities for  the  promotion  of  optimal  nutri- 
tional health  recommends  that  adequately 
funded  prgrams  of  nutritional  care  be  an 
Integral  part  of  all  health  care  programs. 


what  is  nutritional  cabe? 

Nutritional  care  is  the  application  of  the 
science  of  nutrition  to  the  health  care  of  peo- 
ple. Nutritional  care  is  not  complete  without 
dietary  counseling. 

what  is  dietary  counseling? 

Dietary  counseling  is  the  process  of  pro- 
viding Individualized,  professional  guidance 
to  assist  people  in  adjusting  their  dally  food 
consumption  to  meet  their  health  needs. 

The  objective  of  dietary  counseling  is  modi- 
fication of  behavior.  This  objective  Is  accom- 
plished when  individuals  understand  how  to 
make  wise  food  choices. 

WHAT  DOES  DIETARY  COUNSELING  SERVICE 
PROVIDE? 

Dietary  counseling  is  a  component  of  a 
nutritional  care  program  in  which  a  regis- 
tered dietitian  gives  professional  guidance  to 
an  Individual  as  part  of  a  physician's  treat- 
ment plan.  The  service  Includes: 

1.  Assessing  present  food  habits,  eating 
practices  and  related  factors. 

2.  Developing  a  written  plan  for  appropri- 
ate dietary  counseling. 

3.  Translating  the  detailed  plan  with  the 
Individual. 

4.  Planning  follow-up  care  and  evaluating 
achievement  of  -objectives. 

5.  Using  records  and  reports  for  sharing 
pertinent  Information  with  other  health 
professionals  concerned  with  the  Individual's 
care. 

Dietary  counseling  Includes  the  exploration 
of  the  patterns  of  food  intake,  socio-eco- 
nomic factors  and  ethnic  beliefs  which  may 
influence  the  Individual's  choice  of  food. 

WHO    IS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    NUTRITIONAL    CARE? 

The  Dietitian:  The  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation believes  that  nutrition  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  total  health  and  life  care  and 
urges  that  all  efforts  In  nutrition  and  health 
be  multldlscipllnary. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  believes 
that  registered  dietitians,  as  the  only  pro- 
fessionally educated  group  whose  primary 
concern  Is  the  app.lcatlon  of  nutrition  sci- 
ence to  the  health  care  of  people,  should  be 
involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
all  health  care  programs. 

The  Consumers:  As  consumers  become 
more  aware  that  nutrition  is  a  cornerstone 
of  positive  health,  they  will  realize  that  It  Is 
their  right  to  expect  professional  guidance 
and  dietary  counseling  to  assist  them  In  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  sound  "nutri- 
tional" habits.  It  Is  their  responsibility  to 
assure  the  Inclusion  of  nutritional  care  in 
all  health  programs. 

The  Government:  As  the  government  be- 
comes more  deeply  Involved  In  legislation  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  population, 
it  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  nutritional 
care  for  both  Individuals  and  groups.  Dietary 
counseling  should  be  a  part  of  every  nutri- 
tional care  program.  Increasing  costs  for  both 
Inpatient  and  ambulatory  care  make  it  man- 
datory that  attention  be  turned  to  programs 
that  will  prepare  citizens  to  assume  more  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  nutritional  well- 
being. 

To  neglect  the  opp>ortunity  to  Insure  more 
positive  health  for  the  population  Is  not 
being  totally  responsive  to  a  major  health 
concern  In  this  country.  Health  care  legisla- 
tion for  the  70'8  must  provide  access  to  nu- 
tritional care. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  recom- 
mends that  nutritional  care,  including  di- 
etary counseling,  be  integrated  Into  preven- 
tive, diagnostic,  curative  and  restorative 
health  services  provided  under  all  national 
health  programs  and  that  nutritional  care, 
as  a  component  of  health  care,  be  available 
to  all  people  on  a  continuing  and  coordinated 
basis.  The  Association  recommends  further 
that  the  planning  and  supervision  of  nutri- 


tional care  be  under  the  direction  of  persons 
professionally  educated  in  nutrition  as  it  re- 
lates to  human  health  needs. 

For  further  information.  Coordinator,  Leg- 
islative Activities,  The  American  Diabetes  As- 
sociation, 430  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60611. 

Statement  of  The  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation  ON  Specific  Medicare  Issues  Be- 
fore THE  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
mittee ON  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House 
op  Representatives,  September  19,  1975 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mitte.  I  am  Annie  Galbralth,  a  registered 
dietitian,  and  I  am  employed  as  Associate 
Director    of    the    Dietary    Department    and 
Dietetic  Internship  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Boston.  I  am  Presldent-Elect 
of  The  American  Dietetic  Association  whose 
headquarters   is   located   in    Chicago.   It   is 
on    behalf    of   the    Association    that    I    am 
presenting  this  statement  today. 

I  appreciate  the  extremely  busy  time  sched- 
ule which  the  Committee  has  today.  For  thU 
reason  a  summary  of  my  testimony  Is  at- 
tached as  Appendix  A,  along  with  a  Pact 
Sheet  explaining  our  definition  and  position 
relative  to  Nutritional  Care-Dietary  Coun- 
seling, Appendix  B,  and  The  American 
Dietetic  Association's  Position  Paper  on  "The 
Nutrition  Component  of  Health  Services  De- 
livery Systems,"  Appendix  C. 

home  health  care  provisions 
To  fulfill  the  objectives  of  The  American 
Dietetic  Association  as  stated  In  its  Consti- 
tution, I.e.,  "To  Improve  the  nutrition  of 
human  beings;  to  advance  the  science  of 
dietetics  and  nutrition;  and  to  Improve  edu- 
cation In  these  and  anied  areas,"  the  Asso- 
ciation recommends  that:  Nutrition  serv- 
ices \inder  the  supervision  of  qualified  nutri- 
tion personnel  should  be  a  component  of  all 
health  and  health  related  programs  and 
should  be  designed  to  reach  the  total  popu- 
lation with  priority  to  such  nutritionally  vul- 
nerable groups  as  infants,  children  and  youth 
In  the  growing  years,  women  In  the  child 
bearings  years,  and  the  older  age  population, 
was  enacted  In  1965  it  was  one  of  the  most 
progressive  pieces  of  social-health  care  pro- 
gram ever  adopted.  But,  It  did  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  fact  that  nutrition  is  a 
critical  factor  in  the  promotion  of  health 
and  prevention  of  disease  as  well  as  In 
recovery  and  rehabUItatlon  from  illness  or 
injury. 

In  the  ten  years  since  the  original  law 
was  passed  there  have  been  three  White 
House  Conferences  In  which  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  on  nutritional  care  has 
been  recognized:  The  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health,  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
and  Youth  and  The  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  The  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions from  each  of  these  meetings  Indicate 
that  the  public  recognizes  the  Inadequacies 
In  our  present  system  of  nutritional  care- 
dietary  counseling  and  Is  desirous  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  professional  guidance 
and  dietary  counseling  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping sound  nutritional  habits. 

Since  1968,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has  held 
hearings  and  published  reports  where  again 
we  can  find  recommendations  citing  the  need 
for  Improved  nutritional  care  which  would 
benefit  the  pubUc  throughout  the  life  cycle. 
What  Is  Medicare  doing  presently  to  pro- 
vide continuity  of  nutritional  care;  care  that 
Is  organized  and  administered  to  provide 
maximum  health  service  for  dollars  ex- 
pended? 

As  long  as  the  Medicare  patient  U  In  the 
hospital  the  full  range  of  nutrition  services 
is  made  available.  Upon  discharge  to  a  home 
health  agency  his  ellglbUlty  for  the  servicer 
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cf  a  dietitian  through  home 
denied  under  existing  law. 

Let  me  quote  one  of  our 
recently  wrote  us  as  follows: 

"I  enthusiastically  urge  the 
counseling  In  the  home.  In  my 
rlence  consulting  with  a  home 
I  have  found  that  though 
structlons  are  vital  and 
often  have  questions  or  ^   _ 
return   home  or   need   help 
plans  to  their  own  particular 

Dietitians  would  apree  with 
All  patients  who  are  the 
health  services  need  nutrltloi^l 
there  are  those  who  do  need  It 
the  cardiac,  the  grossly  obese, 
few  examples.  They  need  It  and 
receiving  It  under  the  present 
Islatlon. 

The  American  Dietetic 

tlon  is  that  the  Inclusion  of 
component  of  home  health  car  ( 
cantly  reduce  the  number  of  p 
Ing  slclc  care  service  and,  there 
ute  directly  to : 

1.  A  relief  in  the  strain  on 
health  care  delivery  system 

2.  A   decrease    In    the 
health  care  costs;  and 

3.  An  Increase  In  physical, 
clal  well-being  of  people  so 
achieve  and  maintain  producti  ?e 
pendent  lives. 

Home  health  services  account 
one  percent  of  the  Medicare  dojar 
mated   that  the  extension  of 
benefits   to  Include   nutrltlona 
cost  less  than  $5  million.  We 
offering  such  service  should  .  , 
by  decreased  hospital  utlUzatloi  i 
Imbursement     for     home     hei 
amounted  to  only  $62  million 
with  Inpatient  services  at  $6.3 

Revisions  In  home  health  t. 
to  Include  nutritional  care  as 
m  Appendix  B,  should  do  muc  i 
the  continuity  of  health  care,  t< 
quality  of  home  health  services 
In  cost  containment  through  tl 
of  hospitalization  and  re-hos 
those  suffering  from  chronic, 
lated  disease. 

The  Congress  has  shown  Its 
the  value  of  maintaining  the 
aged   in   their   own   homes   ra*» 
institutions  by  Introducing  sujh 
1163  and  H.R.  4772  that  would 
home  health  services  program 
ment  Is  needed  to  specify  that  y. 
sellng-nutrltlonal   care  provide  1 
supervision  of  a  registered  dletl 
ered  home  health  service. 

We  recommend  that  Sec.  18ft  (m)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  be  amende  I  by  renum- 
bering subsections  (2)  througl.  (7)  as  (3) 
through  (8)  and  Inserting  the  f  )llowlng  new 
subsection  Immediately  after  su  )sectlon  (l) : 

"(2)  nutritional  care  furnish  sd  by  or  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  register^  id  dietitian." 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  REVIEW  ^RGANIZATION 
PROVISIONS 


hee  1th 


ca-e 


The  American  Dietetic 

of  the  current  health  care  crisis 
States  and  the  effort  that  is 
both  the  public  and  private 
structure   health   care   delivery 
that  there  may  be  high  quail t  r 
able  for  all  provided  at  reaso 
optimal  utilization  of  health 
end  objective  %s   consumer 
consumer  satisfaction. 

The  profession  of  dietetics  Is 
helping  meet  the  challenge  of 
terns  in  health  care.  We  are 
the  principle   that  the  incluFlcfc 
tlonal  care  in  comprehensive 
positively    related    to    the    t 
health  and  the  reduction  of 
and  services. 
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Nutritional  care  includes  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing essential  services,  combined  and  co- 
ordinated   to   meet   individual    and    family 
needs: 

1.  Assessment  of  food  practices  and  dietary 
stat'.a; 

2.  Nutrition  education  and  counseling  to 
meet  normal  and  therapeutic  needs;  and 

3.  Provision  of,  or  referral  to,  resources  for 
appropriate  food  service,  special  feeding 
equipment,  and/or  supplemental  food  assist- 
ance. 

Perhaps  It  Is  because  food  and  nutrition 
are  accepted  as  such  an  Integral  part  of  life 
that  special  mention  of  nutritional  care  has 
been  overlooked  as  basic  to  quality  health 
care  with  the  consequent  diminishing  of  the 
scope  of  such  service.  We  recommend  that  all 
patients  have  the  advantage  of  nutritional 
assessment  performed  by  a  dietitian  who  can 
refer  for  corroboration  and  provide  data  for 
patient  Information  systems. 

We  believe  that  the  nutritional  care  com- 
ponents of  any  patient  care  should  be  inte- 
grated with  medical  and  multldlsclpllnary 
support  services.  The  dietitian  should  par- 
ticipate with  other  members  of  the  health 
team  in  overall  planning  for  patient  care. 
Nutrition  personnel  should  help  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  health  care  provided  to  the  patient. 

Quality  assurance  accompanied  by  cost 
containments  are  the  keystones  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Program.  Medi- 
cal care  review  Is  the  prime  factor  considered 
In  the  provisions  and  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  review  of  the  quality  of  care  provided  to 
the  hospitalized  patient  with  a  specific 
disease. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  believes 
that  nutritional  assessment  of  all  patients 
performed  by  a  dietitian  would  address  Itself 
to  diagnostic  services  and  prevention  as  well 
as  curative  and  restorative  care.  Concern 
with  cost  of  health  care  emphasizes  the  need 
for  prevention  of  rehospltallzatlon  whenever 
possible.  We  recommend  that  the  role  of  the 
"non-physician  health  practitioner,"  in  this 
case  the  dietitian,  be  given  more  visibility 
in  total  patient  care. 

As  long  as  the  system  continues  to  devote 
Itself  to  crisis  intervention  with  little  or  no 
recognition  of  contributing  Influences  to  the 
total  health  of  individuals  cost  containment 
will  not  be  fully  achieved. 

On  behalf  of  the  twenty  six  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  this  statement.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  may  have. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  Position 
Paper  on  the  NtmirnoN  Component  of 
Health  Services  Delfvery  Systems 
(Note.— One  of  the  main  problems  result- 
ing from  the  lack  of  nutrition  training  in 
the  nation's  medical  schools  is  that  however 
much  individual  physicians  in  the  federal 
or  state  planning  agencies  may  protest  their 
interest,  nutrition  almost  invariably  ends 
up  being  left  out  as  a  component  of  health- 
care delivery  systems.  Indeed,  less  than  two 
years  after  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Pood,  Nutrition  and  Health,  the  two  strong- 
est nutrition  bureaus  at  the  state  health 
level  (New  York  and  California)  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction. 

With  government  at  all  levels  responsible 
for  an  ever  Increasing  proportion  of  health 
expenditures,  with  these  expenditures  mount- 
ing without  appreciable  effect  on  the  health 
statistics  of  the  nation,  it  is  becoming  obvi- 
ous that  emphasis  must  be  shifted  from 
purely  curative  to  prevention  and  rehabUlta- 
tion.  This  means  that  nutrition  should  as- 
sume even  more  Importance  than  in  the 
past.  In  terms  cf  money— as  In  terms  of 
human  suffering— one  can  well  argue  that 
every  dollar  spent  on  nutrition  Instruction 


may  save  tens  of  dollars  in  later  medical 
care. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  The  American 
Dietetic  As.soclation  has  once  again  asserted 
its  leadership  in  human  nutrition  by  pre- 
paring and  endorsing  a  position  paper  which 
outlines  clearly  the  necessary  nutrition  serv- 
ices to  be  Included  in  comprehensive  health 
schemes.  Tlie  paper  also  clearly  describes  the 
need  for  ntitrltton  Input  at  the  planning 
stages  if  nutrition  services  are  to  be  prop- 
erly structured.  At  present,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  operating  a  gi- 
gantic (over  $3  billion)  food  program  with 
what  many  think  Is  much  too' small  a  nu- 
trition component.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Is  similarly  casual  about  nu- 
trition. I  commend  this  position  paper  to 
health  planners  at  all  levels. — Jean  Mayer, 
Ph.  D.,  S.  Sc.  A.M.  (hon),  M.D.  tUon) .  Pro- 
fessor of  Nutrition,  Harvard  Sr^hool  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  Chairman,  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food.  Nutrition  and  Health.) 

"Nutrition  services  under  the  supervision 
of  qualified  ni.)tritlon  personnel  should  be  a 
compcuent  of  aU  health  and  health-related 
programs  and  should  be  designed  to  reach 
the  total  population  with  priority  given  to 
such  nutritionally  vulnerable  groups  a.s  in- 
fants, children,  and  youth  in  the  growing 
years,  women  In  the  child-bearint'  yeaiti,  and 
the  older  age  population."  ( 1).  The  need  for 
the  Association  to  interpret  and  expand  this 
policy  statement  Is  based  on  a  recognition 
and  concern  that: 

(a)  The  need  and  demand  for  quality 
health  care  by  the  population  is  not  being 
met  by,  and  Is  critically  straining,  the  cur- 
rent health  care  delivery  system. 

(b)  The  alarming  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care  mandates  a  review  and  eval- 
uation of  the  present  health  care  delivery 
system. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association's  poai- 
tion  is  that  inclusion  of  nutrition  as  a  co^n- 
ponent  of  health  care  will  signflcantly  re- 
duce the  number  of  people  requiring  sick 
care  service  and,  therefore,  contribute  direct- 
ly to: 

(a)  A  relief  of  strain  on  the  nation's  health 
caro  delivery  system; 

(b)  A  decrease  in  the  escalating  rare  of 
health  care  costs; 

(c)  An  increase  In  physical,  mental,  and 
social  well-being  of  people  so  that  they  may 
achieve  and  maintain  productive  and  Inde- 
pendent lives. 

Nutrition  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  prevention  of  disease 
and  in  recovery  and  rehabilitation  from  Ill- 
ness or  Injury.  Evidence  mounts  that  Ameri- 
cans who  fall  to  attain  a  diet  optimal  for 
health  can  be  found  at  every  socio-economic 
level.  The  reasons  are  many  and  complex, 
but  the  impact  on  the  health  of  the  nation 
is  seen  in  the  Increased  risk  of  complications 
of  pregnancy  in  the  poorly  nourished  woman, 
in  the  chance  that  her  infant  may  be  of  low 
weight  with  accompanying  risk  of  retarded 
physical  and  mental  development;  In  the 
high  incidence  of  overweight  and  under- 
weight in  school-age  children  and  In  adults; 
in  the  debilitation  of  the  malnourished 
elderly;  in  dental  disease,  widespread  In  the 
total  population;  and  In  the  high  incidence 
of  chronic  illnesses  that  require  dietary  treat- 
ment, monitoring,  and  follow-up.  Since  it  Is 
apparent  that  improvements  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  people  will  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  level  of  health  and  the  resulting  need  for 
health  services  The  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation recommends  that : 

I.  Nutritional  care,  as  a  component  of 
health  care,  be  available  to  all  people  on  a 
continuing  and  coordinated  basis,  Nutri- 
tional care  Is  the  application  of  nutrition 
science  to  the  health  care  of  people.  In  its 
broadest  sense,  nutritional  care  Is  provided 
to  the  general  population  through  studies 
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of  food  consumption  and  nutritional  health, 
mass  education,  and  food  assistants  pro- 
grams. As  applied  to  patient  care,  it  has 
the  same  components  (assessment  of  food 
practices  and  nutritional  status,  nutrition 
education,  and  food  assistance)  plus  dietary 
counseling  and  the  service  of  appropriate 
food.  These  nutritional  care  services  must  be 
combined  and  coordinated  to  meet  individual 
needs. 

II.  Nutritional  care  be  integrated  into  pre- 
ventive, diagnostic,  curative,  and  restorative 
health  services.  Any  contemplated  health 
services  delivery  system  should  Include  a  nu- 
trition component  In  its  preventive  as  well  as 
remedial  services,  if  the  maximum  benefits  to 
health  are  to  be  achieved.  The  following  ex- 
ample Illustrates  the  application  of  this 
recommendation : 

HEALTH    SERVICES    AND  NtTTRITIONAL    CARE 

Public  health  service — health  promotion: 
mass  nutrition  education;  supplemental  food 
assistance. 

Health-testing  service  (7) :  assessment  of 
food  intake  and  other  indexes  of  nutritional 
status. 

Health  care  service;  nutrition  education 
and  counseling,  food  assistance,  appropriate 
food  service. 

Preventive,  maintenance  service:  dietary 
counseling,  food  assistance,  appropriate  food 
service. 

Sick-care  service:  for  all  levels  of  in- 
patient care,  appropriate  food  service,  diet 
therapy,  dietary  counseling. 

III.  The  planning  and  supervision  of  nu- 
tritional care  be  under  the  direction  of  per- 
sons professionally  educated  in  nutrition  as 
it  relates  to  human  health  needs.  Dietitians 
and  public  health  nutritionists,  with  their 
educated  knowledge  of  foods  and  nutrition, 
are  the  health  professionals  who  are  prepared 
specifically  to  help  individuals  and  groups 
improve  their  diets  and  their  nutritional 
status.  (In  this  paper,  the  term  dietitian 
shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  either  a  public 
health  nutritionist  or  a  dietitian  who  is 
qualified  for  registration  in  The  American 
Dietetic  Association.)  Supportive  personnel 
(dietetic  technicians,  dietetic  assistants)  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  and  skills  of  dietitians 
to  greater  numbers  of  people. 

IV.  Dietitians  function  at  the  planning  and 
policy-making  level  of  federal,  regional,  state, 
and  local  comprehensive  health  planning 
bodies  to  assure  that  an  appropriate  nutri- 
tional care  component  Is  Incorporated  into 
all  comprehensive  health  care  planning. 

V.  Comprehensive  health  care  plans  include 
appropriate  administrative  placement  of  the 
nutrition  care  component;  staffing  patterns 
and  qualifications  for  personnel;  Identifica- 
tion of  nature  and  extent  of  nutrition  prob- 
lems, standards  of  nutritional  care;  methods 
to  be  used  for  delivery  of  nutrition  service; 
and  evaluation. 

VI.  To  assure  that  a  supply  of  the  dietitians 
is  available  and  accessible  to  those  in  need 
of  nutritional  care,  steps  should  be  taken 
to: 

A.  Support  the  expansion  of  existing  edu- 
cation and  training  facilities  in  nutrition  and 
dietetics  and  the  development  of  new  facili- 
ties. 

B.  Increase  support  available  to  students 
of  education  and  training  in  nutrition  by 
means  of  scholarships,  loans,  and  other  fi- 
nancial mechanisms. 

C.  Explore  and  establish  new  approaches  to 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  technical  edu- 
cation. 

D.  Utilize  supportive  dietetic  personnel  and 
Improve  their  career  development  and  status 
in  the  health  care  system. 

E.  Explore  other  means  to  increase  the 
dietetic  manpower  supply  through  such 
mechanisms  as  proficiency  and  equivalency 
examinations  and  other  recruiting  efforts. 

VII.  Dietitians  be  eligible  for  payments  as 


providers  of  health  care  services.  FHiture 
health  care  legislation  should  stipulate  die- 
tary counseling  services  as  an  eligible  service 
for  third  party  payment. 

VIU.  Adequate  funding  for  preventive  as 
well  as  curative  nutritional  care  services  be 
provided.  Until  such  time  as  the  nation  is 
geared  to  deliver  comprehensive  family 
health  care,  nutrition  services  should  be  sup- 
ported in  existing  specialized  programs  and 
services,  such  as :  health  services  for  mothers 
and  children;  the  elderly,  special  groups, 
such  as  migrant  agricultural  workers  and 
low-income  families;  family  planning  pro- 
grams; chronic  disease  control  services;  home 
health  services;  rehabilitation  services  for 
drug  and  alcohol  addicts;  and  group  care 
services  in  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  extended  care  facilities,  day-care 
centers,  and  residential  Institutions,  deten- 
tion centers,  detoxification  centers,  and 
prisons. 

XI.  A  careful  appraisal  be  made  by  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  nutritional  care  in  a  com- 
prehensive medical  care  system.  Such  an  ap- 
praisal should  also  include  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  preventive  nutritional  care 
as  well  as  remedial  services,  on  such  variables 
as  cost,  absenteeism,  worker  productivity, 
and  so  on. 

X.  Any  national  health  insurance  program 
adopted  Include  incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  preventive  health  services.  Nutri- 
tional care  should  be  identified  in  the 
legislation  as  an  essential  component  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  service. 

XI.  Standards  for  nutritional  care  services 
be  included  in  all  federal  and  state  guidelines 
and  regulations  for  health  care. 
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By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1117.  A  bill  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  for  money  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  such  city  to  save  and  hold 
harmless  valuable  military  and  hospital 
supplies  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FREDERICK   REIMBURSEMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  perform  an  act  which  has  come  to  be 
almost  a  ritual.  I  now  introduce  for  the 
ninth  consecutive  Congress  a  bill  to  re- 
compense the  people  of  Frederick,  Md., 
for  a  debt  incurred  in  1864  by  their 
great  grandparents  in  the  service  of  our 
Nation — a  debt  borne  by  successive  gen- 
erations of  Frederick  citizens  until  fin- 
ally in  1951  it  was  paid  off  out  of  the 
taxes  levied  on  them. 

When  I  say  that  this  has  become  a 
ritual,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I 
introduce  this  bill  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses only.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  deeply 
committed  to  seeing  that  justice  is  done 
in  this  case  no  matter  how  long  it  may 
take.  The  ritual  aspects  of  the  situation 
derive  from  the  fact  that  no  Congress 
thus  far  has  acted  to  redress  the  grievous 
injustice  done  the  citizens  of  Frederick 
which  my  bill  would  remedy. 

I  will  now  relate  for  the  ninth  time 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  the  ungarnished 
facts  of  the  case,  facts  which  I  think 
might  convince  everyone  that  were  it 
not  for  the  unstinting  generosity  and 
unflinching  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of 
Frederick  we  might  not  be  meeting  as 
we  now  are. 

I  am  confident  that  the  wisdom  and 
the  sense  of  justice  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  95th  Congress  will  work  together  to 
resolve  this  claim  once  and  for  all  time. 

July  9,  1864,  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Monocacy,  was  an  eventful  day  for 
Frederick.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
the  city  officials  received  a  message  from 
Lt.  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Confederate  Armed  Forces, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Monocacy 
ready  for  battle.  The  message  demanded 
of  Frederick  and  its  citizens  $200,000  or 
in  the  alternative,  medical,  commissary, 
ordnance,  and  quarter  master  supplies 
valued  at  $50,000  each  and  equal  in  value 
to  $200,000.  The  general  surrounded  the 
city  with  his  approximately  20,000  troops 
and  there  were  rumored  threats  that  all 
property  in  the  city  would  be  destroyed 
unless  the  demand  was  met. 

If  the  city  officials  gave  the  Confed- 
erates the  Go\ernment  supplies,  it  would 
strengthen  their  forces  for  the  ensuing 
battle  and  thus  contribute  to  a  possible 
Confederate  victory.  These  were  the  con- 
siderations—all of  them  weighed  and 
balanced  imder  the  imminent  threat  of 
total  destruction  to  their  city.  The  best 
to  be  expected  was  accomplished;  the 
city  officials  delayed  payment  and  col- 
lected $200,000  from  local  banks  under 
the  promise  that  the  citizens  of  Freder- 
ick would  be  taxed  over  the  years  to 
reimburse  the  banks.  The  debt  was  fi- 
nally liquidated  in  1951  through  a  series 
of  bond  issues.  The  stubborn  resistance 
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of  the  city  of  Frpderlck  cost 
erate  Armed  Forces  a  day  in 
upon  Washington,  thus  givln 
army  additional  time  to  succ 
fend  the  Capital  City.  In  adcfct 
efforts  prevented  the  destruct 
eminent  property. 

These  are  the  events  which 
creation  of  a  just  and 
by  the  people  of  Frederick 
Federal  Government,  a  claim 
gone  unfulfilled,  a  claim  whic 
ish  on  the  record  of  justice 
a  Nation. 

The  people  of  Frederick, 
possible  adverse  consequence 
selves,  saved  these  vital  unidn 
This  act  of  patriotism  was 
people  of  Frederick.  With  a 
revenue  of  only  $8,000  per 
time,  they  nevertheless  pledged 
som  in  order  that  Governmefit 
valued  between  $1  million 
lion  remain  immoiested  by 
eracy.  The  city  of  Frederick 
financial    burden    of    the 
supply  ransom  for  87  years 
to  the  city  of  the  forced 
deprivation  of  municipal 
through    higher    taxes    and 
money.  I  know  of  no  other 
south,  which  can  make  this 

The  time  has  come  for 
Government  to  reimburse 
Federal  Government  should 
erick  value  for  the  value  it 
a  result  of  the  patriotic  acts 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
payment  and  right   this 
injustice. 

Mr.  President,  Frederick  is 
a  claim  for  the  value  of  priva 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
though  Congress  has  enacted 
merous  occasions  authorizing 
of  private  citizens  for  the  value 
private  property  destroyed  by 
Frederick  protected  and  savec 
able  Government  property 

The  Congress  has  for  manj 
ognized   the   merits   of   claiiis 
American  Indian  that  arise 
days  and  has  reimbursed 
ing  vessels  for  fines  which  hac 
for  the  violation  of  fishing 
tions  of  various  South 
tries. 

Frederick  is  justly  entitle  I 
bursement  for  the  actual  cost 
lowing  items: 

First.  Bonds  and  certiflcati 
the  five  banks  from  which 
early  money  was  obtained  as 
the  loan  to  the  city  on  July  9 
by  banks,  1868-88. 

Second.  Interest  paid  at  6 
annum  by  the  city  upon  the 
certificates  to  the  banks, 
interest  being  derived  from 
posed  by  the  city. 

Third.  Interest  on  the  tax 
Interest  1868-88,  at  4  percer^ 

Po\irth.  Tax  exemption 
banks  from  general  special 
20    cents    per    $100    on 
1868-88. 

Fifth.  Interest  at  4  percent 

In  granting  exemption  to  ban  cs 

Sixth.  Interest  at  4  percent 
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Confed-     on  above  costs  to  city  to  repay  five  banks 

the  march     for  their  respective  loans,  the  bank  loans 

;  the  union     having  been  made  to  the  city  1864,  and 

ssfully  de-     compromif-e    settlement    agreement    on 

■ion,  their     debt  payment  of  $125,225.21  of  above 

on  of  Gov-     bonds  and  certificates  accepted  July  1, 

1968,  paid  July   1,   1888.  by  refunding 

debt,  1888-1970. 

Seventh.  Interest  paid  by  city  on  24 
percent  of  refunding  bond  issues  of  1888 
in  amount  of  $512,500  at  4  percent  inter- 
est, bank  bonds  refunded  in  amount  of 
$123,000,  1888-1917. 

Tax  loss  to  pay  interest  on  24  percent 
at  4  percent,  1888-1917. 

Eighth.  Interest  at  4  percent  per  an- 
niun  on  tax  loss  to  pay  24  percent  of  in- 
terest 1888-1917,  bonds  having  been  par- 
tially amortized.  1888-1917. 

Ninth.  Interest  at  4  percent  on  interest 
paid  on  bonds  and  on  tax  los.s  incurred 
to  pay  interest,  1917-70. 

Tenth.  Interest  paid  on  24  percent  of 
refunding  bond  issue  of  October  1,  1917, 
at  4V2  percent,  attributable  to  refunded 
bank  bonds,  of  issue  of  $380,000,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1917,  to  October  1951. 

Tax  loss  to  pay  interest  on  24  percent 
at  4>'2  percent,  1917-51. 

Eleventh.  Interest  at  4  percent  on  in- 
terest paid  on  bonds  and  on  tax  loss  in- 
curred to  pay  interest,  1951-70. 

History  records  that  many  cities  were 
destroyed  during  the  Civil  War,  yet  fe.v 
of  them  incurred  such  a  prodigious  debt 
as  that  of  Frederick  in  its  attempt  to  pro- 
tect supplies  for  which  there  was  a  dire 
need.  Frederick  sacrificed  money  which 
it  did  not  have  in  order  to  defend  Federal 
supplies  at  a  time  when  President  Lin- 
coln indicated  to  Union  generals  the  criti- 
cal need  of  clothing  and  supplies  for 
Union  troops  engaged  in  defensive  de- 
ployment. 

The  bill  I  propose  will  terminate  the 
financial  obligation  for  the  genuine  serv- 
ice to  the  country  by  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1117 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
city  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the  city,  including 
interest  thereon  when  incurred,  to  malce  the 
payment  as  hereinafter  stated,  on  the  debt 
incurred  until  October  1,  1951,  and  simple 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  cost  to  the  city  to  liqui- 
date the  debt  as  Incurred,  until  reim- 
bursement is  paid  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  due  as  defined  herein,  as  of  the  date  of 
payment  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of 
the  city  against  the  United  States  for  re- 
imbursement for  the  money  paid  by  the  city 
on  July  9,  1864,  upon  demand  of  Lieutenant 
General  Jubal  A.  Early  (commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Confederate  Armed  Forces  of  over 
twenty  thousand  troops  then  surrounding 
the  city)  and  under  rumored  threats  that 
on  tax  loss  an  property  in  the  city  would  be  destroyed; 
1868-88.  **ie  demand  having  specified  $200,000  at  cur- 
per  annum     '^'^*  prices,  commissary  supplies  to  the  same 
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the  demand  having  specified  $200,000,  and 
in  the  alternative  medical  supplies  of  $50,000 
amount,  ordnance  supplies  with  the  same, 
and  quartermaster's  supplies  of  a  like  amount 
(all  of  such  being  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  part  of  the  supply 
depot  and  hospital  of  the  command  head- 
quarters of  the  Union  Armed  Forces  in 
Frederlclc  for  the  deployment  of  Union  troops 
at  strategic  points  along  the  Maryland 
shores  of  the  Potomac  River  in  western  Mary- 
land as  a  defense  against  Invasion  by  Con- 
federate troops  across  the  Potomac  and  In 
defense  of  Washington  from  attack  through 
Maryland,  and  to  supply  Union  troops  moved 
through  the  command  area,  during  the  war; 
none  of  such  demanded  supplies  being  the 
property  of  Frederick)  and  with  all  Federal 
troops  (including  advance  guard  and  their 
mobility  supplies)  having  evacuated  the  city 
to  be  deployed  for  the  Imminent  battle  of 
the  Monocacy,  the  city  and  the  Government 
supply  depot  being  left  defenseless;  after 
pleading  negotiations  throughout  the  day 
with  the  Confederate  command,  which  failed, 
and  under  stress  of  the  rumored  threats  of 
destruction,  the  city  demanded  the  money 
required  of  the  banks  of  the  city  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Confederate  general,  the  city 
promising  the  lending  banks  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  would  be  taxed  to  reimburse 
the  banks,  and  taxes  were  Imposed  over  a 
long  period  by  the  city  to  amortize  the  debt 
and  through  a  series  of  refunding  bond  Is- 
sues of  the  city,  finally  liquidated  In  the 
year  1951,  at  rates  of  Interest  of  6  per  cen- 
tum, 4  per  centum,  and  4«/s  l>*r  centum  and 
upon  delivery  of  the  money  by  the  banks  to 
tho  city  and  delivered  to  the  Confederate 
general  late  in  the  day,  by  orders  of  the  Con- 
federate general  none  of  the  Government 
property  was  destroyed  nor  molested,  and  not 
only  was  Government  property  saved  harm- 
less, but  the  daylong  negotiations,  between 
city  ofllclals  and  Confederate  officers,  gave 
time  for  better  strategic  deployment  of  the 
limited  Union  Armed  Forces  at  the  Monocacy 
and  the  arrival  of  some  reinforcements,  and 
most  Importantly  the  relatively  short  battle 
of  Monocacy,  together  with  the  stubborn 
resistance  and  difficulty  of  Frederick  In  rais- 
ing the  $200,000  demanded,  lost  a  day  In  the 
march  upon  Washington  by  the  Confederate 
Armed  Forces  and  gave  time  for  the  success- 
ful reinforcement  of  the  Union  defense  of 
Washington — thus  the  claim  of  Frederick  is 
for  action  taken  not  only  to  save  United 
States  Goverrunent  property  from  being  de- 
stroyed, but  also,  at  great  financial  cost  to 
the  citizens  of  Frederick  to  carry  the  debt, 
which  contributed  greatly  in  saving  Wash- 
ington from  direct  attack  by  over  twenty 
thousand  of  the  Confederate  Armed  Forces 
and  allowed  time  for  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments for  the  Union  Armed  Forces  lor  the 
defense  of  Washington. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt)  : 

S.  1118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  spe- 
cific dollar  amounts  for  the  reporting  of 
winnings  from  bingo,  keno,  and  slot  ma- 
chines; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  for  myself  and  Senator 
Laxalt.  my  colleague  from  Nevada.  The 
purpose  of  our  legislation  is  to  reverse 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  regulation  requiring  infor- 
mation reporting  with  respect  to  win- 
nings from  Keno,  bingo,  and  slot  ma- 
chine play  of  $1,000  or  more. 

Last  year  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  the 
Congress  directed  the  IRS  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  reporting  of  gaming  win- 
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nings  on  Keno,  bingo,  and  slot  machines. 
This  data  was  to  be  evaluated  and  con- 
sidered in  the  Service's  recommendation 
on  whether  or  not  Congress  should  move 
to  require  an  on-the-spot  withholding 
upon  these  gaming  winnings.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  directive  in  the  last  com- 
mittee report  because  I  recall  quite  well 
that  the  IRS  requested  the  language  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  acted 
not  to  require  withholding  on  Keno, 
bingo,  and  slots.  I  agreed  to  the  language 
and  so  indicated  to  Chairman  Long  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  as  well 
as  the  IRS. 

In  agreeing  to  the  study  which  called 
for  a  recommendation  within  2  years,  I 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  IRS  would 
move  within  a  matter  of  months  to  issue 
new  reporting  regulations.  Quite  frankly 
I  thought  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  be  evaluating  the  reporting  tak- 
ing place  under  the  old  1099's. 

The  new  level  of  reporting  as  required 
by  the  temporary  IRS  regulation  raises 
the  level  of  reporting  on  bingo  and  Keno 
and  imposes  a  new  requirement  as  to  slot 
machines.  The  new  regulation  imposes 
still  another  bureaucratic  nightmare 
upon  hotels  and  casinos  in  Nevada.  It 
means  more  paperwork  and  quite  frank- 
ly I  believe  it  is  going  to  adversely  affect 
gaming  in  Nevada  and  in  the  end  result 
in  a  sharp  decline  in  revenue  dollars  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Another  very  serious  inequity  of  the 
temporary  IRS  regulation  is  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  guidelines  for  a  taxpayer 
to  establish  losses  from  participation  in 
these  games.  Traditionally,  under  various 
sections  of  the  code  taxpayers  have  been 
able  to  offset  their  losses,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  Service  has  elected  not  to 
permit  the  established  practice. 

The  bill  we  offer  today  does  not  elim- 
inate the  reporting  requirement  com- 
pletely, but  it  does  change  the  level  of 
reporting  that  would  be  required.  Our 
bill  establishes  different  reporting 
thresholds  for  each  of  the  affected  games 
instead  of  the  first  $1,000  level  mandated 
by  the  IRS.  Hotels  and  casinos  would 
only  report  winnings  over  $1,500  for 
bingo,  $2,500  for  Keno,  and  $5,000  for 
slots.  Almost  equally  important  this  bill 
permits  the  player  to  deduct  losses  to  the 
extent  such  losses  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  player. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  gaming  in- 
dustry has  met  with  IRS  officials  regard- 
ing the  regulation  and  that  after  much 
discussion  with  the  IRS,  the  Nevada  del- 
egation, and  gaming  officials,  we  are  still 
seeking  a  solution.  I,  of  course,  still  hope 
that  this  dispute  can  be  resolved  without 
legislation  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  that  end.  In  the  interim,  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  can  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  so  that  tlie  approach 
proposed  here  today  might  be  fully 
considered. 


By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamo  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  both  the  continuation  and  tribal 
administration  of  the  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs  on  In- 


dian reservations,  and  for  other  purposes 
directly  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  on  Indian  reservations ;  to 
implement  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  care  and  nutrition  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple by  improving  services,  facilities,  and 
self-determination  of  Federal  food  assist- 
ance programs  and  encouraging  maxi- 
mum participation  of  Indians  in  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

INOWX    FOOD    PROGRAM    AMENDMENTS    OF     1977 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which  seeks 
to  correct  serious  food  problems  con- 
fronting Indian  people  throughout  the 
country.  I  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  93d  Congress  and  that  bill  passed 
the  Senate.  However,  no  action  was  taken 
in  the  House. 

Under  current  law,  Indian  households 
are  eligible  for  food  stamps  and  they  are 
subject  basically  to  the  same  rules  that 
are  used  for  any  applicant  household.  In- 
dian reservations,  however,  have  been 
granted  an  extension  which  permits  them 
to  continue  operating  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  through  September 
of  this  year.  My  bill  would  extend  the 
Commodity  program  to  Indian  people 
beyond  this  year.  This  is  a  program  which 
is  very  popular  with  them,  and  one  which 
they  want  to  continue. 

My  bill  would  make  it  easier  for  Indian 
people  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
and  commodity  distribution  programs. 
One  of  the  problems  many  Indian  people 
have  is  that  they  live  great  distances 
from  commodity  food  distribution  centers 
as  well  as  the  offices  which  certify  and 
issue  food  stamps.  Many  members  of  the 
Sioux  Tribe  on  the  Standing  Rock  In- 
dian Reservation  in  North  Dakota  must 
travel  round  trip  distances  of  70  to  100 
miles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  analysis  of  this  bill 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section-By-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
visions   OF    THE   "Indian    Pood    Program 

Amendments  of  1977" 

SECTION    1 

Section  1(a)  of  the,  bill  amends  section 
3(h)  of  the  Act  by  broadening  the  term 
"State  agency"  (as  defined  herein)  to  permit 
the  official  governing  bodies  of  Indian  tribes, 
or  trilDally-aiithorized  Inter-trlbal  organiza- 
tions to  be  considered  administrative  agen- 
cies f  cr  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  1(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
3(j)  of  the  Act  by  broadening  the,  term 
"State"  (as  defined  therein)  to  Include  any 
Indian  tribe,  or  a  tribaUy-authorized  inter- 
tribal organization  which  requests  to  ad- 
minister its  own  program(s)   under  the  Act. 

Section  1(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
3  of  the  Act  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (o)  which  defines  the  term 
"tribe"  (as  used  throughout  the  bill)  In  a 
manner  sufficiently  broad  to  encompass 
Alaskan  Indian  people  as  well  as  Indian  peo- 
ple recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  any  Tribe  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  Federal  or  state  government  or  any  Tribe 
which  has  been  established  by  executive 
order. 


SECTION  2 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  4(b) 
of  the  Act  to  allow  for  the  operation  of  the 
Food  Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution 
Program (s)  separately  or  concurrently  when 
a  request  for  separate  or  dual  operation  Is 
made  by  the  official  governing  body  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

Current  law  provides  that  in  those  areas 
where  the  food  stamp  program  is  in  opera- 
tion, no  distribution  of  federally  donated 
foods  to  households  under  the  authority  of 
any  other  law  may  be  made,  except  (1)  dur- 
ing temporary  emergency  situations;  (2) 
during  a  period  of  time  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate an  orderly  transition  in  an  area  convert- 
ing to  the  food  stamp  program  from  another 
plan;  and  (3)  at  the  request  of  the  State 
agency.  (P.L.  93-86,  87  Stat.  246  (August  10. 
1973)) 

The  primary  reason  why  dual  operation 
of  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  is  required  to  make  the  food 
programs  work  on  Indian  reservations  is  that 
no  two  reservations  are  alike  and  what  may 
work  for  one  reservation  often  does  not  work 
for  another.  Likewise,  even  within  individual 
reservations  themselves,  where  the  food  stamp 
program  is  accessible  for  those  persons  on 
one  end  of  the  reservation  (because  of  reason- 
able distances  to  food  stores  and  certifica- 
tion and  Issuance  centers),  it  may  be  totally 
inaccessible  to  those  persons  residing  on  an- 
other part  of  that  same  reservation. 

SECTION    3 

Section  3  Of  the  bill  amends  section  17  of 
the  Act  by  allowing  members  of  eligible  In- 
dian households  (under  specified  conditions) 
to  purchase  certain  hunting  and  fishing 
equipment  with  their  food  coupons. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  the  Act  by 
adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  section  18. 
New  Section  18(a)  mandates  the  Secretary 
(when  requested  by  the  officials  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe)  to  provide  for  the 
Implementation  of  separate  or  dual  operation 
of  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion program (s)  upon  the  request  of  the  of- 
ficial governing  bodies  of  each  tribe. 

New  Section  18(b)(1)  permits  tribal  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  program  with 
assurances  of  no  lapse  in  services,  prompt 
transition  and  adequate  training  to  attain 
successful  administration. 

New  Section  18(b)  (2)  mandates  continued 
state  agency  administration  (in  the  absence 
of  a  tribal  request  to  administer  the  food 
stamp  program)  according  to  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  tribe  and  the  state 
within  which  the  tribe  Is  located. 

New  Section  18(c)  Increases  the  federal 
share  of  administrative  costs  to  facilitate 
tribal  administration  and  raise  the  nutri- 
tional well-being  of  the  American  Indian  peo- 
ple in  the  following  three  ways:  First,  the 
administering  agency  (i.e..  state  or  tribe) 
shall  receive  100  per  cent  of  the  costs  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  all  standard  administrative 
costs.  Second,  provides  for  the  tribal  estab- 
lishment of  non-profit  food  sales  systems 
(e.g.,  mobile  grocery  stores)  in  areas  where 
food  stores  are  Inaccessible  due  to  unrea- 
sonably long  distances  and  poor  roads.  Third, 
directs  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  transportation  allow- 
ances to  Indians  who  must  travel  unreason- 
ably long  distances  to  pick  up  their  commod- 
ities or  food  stamps  or  to  purchase  food  with 
their  food  stamps. 

Available  data  on  the  operation  of  the 
federal  food  programs  demonstrate  that  the 
situation  and  needs  on  Indian  reseri-ations 
vary  considerably  according  to  a  variety  of 
factors.  The  Intent  of  this  subsection  Is  to 
provide  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  type  of  ap- 
proaches which  are  taken  to  adapt  the  pro- 
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grams  to  the  realities  of  IncJian 
In  the  most  workable  manner 
New  Section  18(d)  directs  t. 
undertake  a  comprehensive  st|ud7 
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This  section  amends  sectloi 
Agriculture  and  Consumer 
of  1973   (P.L.  93-86,  87  Stat. 
1973) )  by  extending  the  authoiity 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  contlni  e 
plus  and  non-surplus  commodl  ties 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  to 
on  their  ethnic  food  preferenc  m 

Typically,  Indians  subsist  or  diets  high  In 
carbohydrates  and  fats  and  lo  v  in  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Thus,  llabetes,  obe- 
sity and  hypertension  are  com  non  problems 
for  Indian  people.  Excessive  de  Ivery  of  com- 
modities high  in  carbohydrat  88  (e.g.,  com 
syrup)  tends  to  aggravate  1  adian  health 
problems.  Hence,  commoditlei  provided  to 
Indian  people  must  be  nutritloi  lally  balanced 
selections  rather  than  simply  surplus  farm 
products. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
S.  1120.  A  bill  to  amend 
tation  Act  of  1973  to  expa^id 
prehenslve  systems  approa 
ment  of  spinal  cord  injuries 
other  purposes:    to   the  Cfjmmittee 
Human  Resources. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
than  125,000  Americans  hav 
lyzed  as  a  result  of  spinal 
and  the  toll  of  injured  is 
year  by  an  additional  8, 
victims. 

The  costs  of  care  for 
injuries  are  estimated  at  $2 
nually,  much  higher  than 
neurologic    conditions.    This 
tionate  cost  reflects  a  numb^ 

The  Rehabilitation 
tration    estimates    that   80 
spinal  cord  Injuries  occur  in 

year  range,  many  as  the 

vehicle,  sports  and  industrii  1 
and  violence  such  as  gunshqt 

Success  In  extending  the 
ancy  for  spinal  cord  injured 
with  it  increased  costs. 

A  spinal  cord  injvu-y, 
the  upper  spine,  affects  mo.^ 
gan  systems  and  requires  the 
of  a  variety  of  specialists. 

The  proportion  of 
increased  in  relation  to . 
a  65-35  ratio  to  at  least 
servative  estimate  of  the 
of  an  average  quadriplegic 
$325,000  and  $400,000. 

Along   with   the   staggering 
Impact  are  less  quantifiable 
dependence  and  happiness, 
injury  has  proven  resistant 
tation,  and  many  victims  _ 
in  hosoitals  and  live  out  the 
their  lives  in  nursing  homes, 
nimiber   achieve   self- 
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adjustment,  and  satisfactory  vocational 
achievement. 

Now  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
we  can  change  these  discouraging  statis- 
tics. Progress  is  being  made  not  only  in 
treating  and  rehabilitating  these  pa- 
tients, but  in  reducing  the  high  economic 
cost  as  well.  I  want  to  describe  today  a 
program  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  watched  and  supported  from  its  in- 
ception— the  demonstration  program  of 
model  regional  systems  designed  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  to  the 
spinal  cord  injin^d. 

The  first  research  grant  for  this  pur- 
pose was  awarded  in  June  1970.  Since 
then,  RSA  has  supported  10  additional 
regional  systems  with  the  common  ob- 
jectives of  rapid  case  finding  and  re- 
ferral, early  rehabilitation,  coordination 
of  all  community  resources,  and  long- 
term  followup  to  consolidate  and  build 
on  rehabilitation  gains. 

Congress  has  provided  legislative  lan- 
guage in  section  304ib)(l)  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  authorizing  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  model  sys- 
tems. I  believe  our  experience  now  justi- 
fies amending  that  section  to  provide  the 
financial  commitment  and  guidelines  for 
an  expanded  program  leading  to  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  effective  spinal  cord 
injury  services. 

SYSTEMS   AFPBOACH 

Let  me  "summarize  briefly  the  objec- 
tives and  experience  under  the  model  sys- 
tem approach.  The  objectives  are: 

To  provide  a  focus  of  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services,  from  point  of  in- 
jury through  acute  care  to  rehabilita- 
tion ;  t 

To  develop  and  evaluate  Improved 
methods  and  equipment  for  care  and  re- 
habilitation of  spinal  cord  injuries; 

To  improve  treatment  methods;  and 

To  mobilize  community  resources  to 
help  the  patient  to  achieve  productive 
integration  into  his  community. 

The  data  developed  throughout  the 
system  is  gathered  for  analysis  by  the 
original  model  system  which  has  been 
designated  as  the  National  SCI  Data  Re- 
search Center.  The  trends  identified  by 
this  analysis  show  that  the  sj-stems  ap- 
proach is  appropriate,  beneficial,  and 
more  cost  effective  than  alternatives.  Al- 
though only  the  original  model  system 
in  Phoenix  has  been  collecting  data  for 
5  years,  results  from  the  10  other  proj- 
ects appear  to  generally  confirm  the 
findings. 

Preliminary  results  show: 

A  reduction  In  the  length  of  Initial 
hospitalization  and  rehabilitation  from 
180  to  240  days,  to  an  average  of  103; 

An  average  cost  for  initial  hospitaliza- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  $13,000,  com- 
pared to  $36,000  for  first  hospitalization 
in  a  nonsystem; 

Forty  percent  of  injuries  have  the  po- 
tential for  some  neurological  recovery. 
Improved  medical  and  surgical  tech- 
niques are  increasing  functional  recov- 
ery at  a  saving  of  $150,000  per  case; 

A  drop  in  annual  medical  costs  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000,  to  less  than  $1,000. 
through  followup  after  rehabilitation; 
and 

The  vocational  rehabihtation  rate  and 


successful  community  adjustment  can 
exceed  75  percent  of  all  surviving  SCI 
cases. 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

I  propose  that  we  act  now  to  apply 
this  cost-effective  knowledge  more  wide- 
ly. Currently,  established  model  systems 
can  serve  only  750  new  referrals  a  year, 
a  smal  percentage  of  the  estimated  8,000 
to  10,000  new  injuries. 

The  management  and  institutional  ca- 
pacity exists  to  permit  the  addition  of 
five  new  systems  each  year.  The  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduce  today  would  au- 
thorize startup  funding  of  $250,000  each 
for  five  new  centers  each  year  in  fiscal 
years  1978.  1979,  and  1980.  This  is  the 
cost  of  developing  a  system,  and  does 
not  include  construction  costs,  patient 
care,  or  clinical  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  I  propose  to  increase 
the  level  of  funding  for  existing  systems 
from  $250,000  to  $350,000  to  allow  them 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  devel- 
oping systems,  and  to  build  on  their 
achievements. 

This  amendment  would  also  increase 
fimds  available  under  section  202  for  re- 
habilitation research,  training,  engineer- 
ing, and  spinal  cord  injury  research  from 
$29  million  to  $35  million,  with  at  least 
$2.5  million  specifically  earmarked  for 
the  model  spinal  cord  Injury  centers  to 
Insure  dissemination  of  research  findings, 
and  close  working  and  information  ex- 
change relations  with  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke,  the  Veterans'  Administration  SCI 
centers,  regional  medical  programs,  and 
the  emergency  medical  services. 

Mr.  President,  ever-mounting  costs  of 
initial  hospitalization  and  lifetime  care 
for  spinal  Injuries  plus  lost  earning  ca- 
pacity and  reduced  productivity  repre- 
sent billions  of  dollars  each  year.  A  suc- 
cessful program  to  lessen  the  severe 
social  and  economic  costs  of  spinal  cord 
injuries  requires  the  simultaneous  devel- 
opment of  research  and  service  delivers'. 
Spinal  cord  injuries  centers  are  work- 
ing. They  offer  a  model  for  similar  sys- 
tems of  care  for  other  chronic  or  severe 
physical  disabilities.  They  complement 
the  vital  knowledge  produced  by  NINCDS 
supported  research  with  a  system  for  ap- 
plying therapeutic  advances. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
effort  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  human 
resources  through  an  effective  and  ef- 
ficient system  of  care  for  the  victims  of 
spinal  cord  Injury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  report  by  Dr.  Theodore  M.  Cole,  project 
director  for  Minnesota's  spinal  cord  In- 
jury center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1120 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201(a)(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(87  Stat.  365),  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
93-516  (88  Stat.  1617)  and  Public  Law  94- 
230  (90  Stat.  211),  is  further  amended  by— 
( 1 )  striking  "and  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  31.  1977.  and  September  30. 
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1978,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary."',  and  substituting 
"and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1977.  such  su.ms  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary,  and  $35,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 

1978,  September  30,  1979,  and  September  30. 
1980.";   and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  not  less  than 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  in  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  activities  under  section  202(b)(3).". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  355),  as 
amended  by  P.L.  93-516  (88  Stat.  1617)  and 
P.L.  94-230  (90  Stat.  211),  is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "and  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,   1977,  and  September  30, 

1978,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary.",  and  substituting 
"and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary,  and  $22,350,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  $24,- 
100.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,  and  $25,850,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980,";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Of  the  sums  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  not  less  than  $5,100,000 
shall  be  available  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  $6,850,000  shall  be  avail- 
able in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1979,  and  $8,600,000  shall  be  available  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  as  amend-jd, 
for  funding  existing  and  new  spinal  cord  cen- 
ters, Including  $JS0,000  for  funding  each  ex- 
isting spinal  cord  centers,  and  $250,000  tor 
funding  each  new  spinal  cord  center.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "Projects  and 
demonstrations  providing  services  to  individ- 
uals with  spinal  cord  injuries  shall  include 
provisions  to — "  and  substituting  "Not  less 
than  6  regional  comprehensive  treatment 
centers  shall  be  established  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1978,  1979  and  1980  to  provide  services 
to  individuals  with  spinal  cord  injuries;  such 
projects.  Including  existing  regional  compre- 
hensive treatment  centers,  shall  include  pro- 
visions to — ". 

Sec.  3.  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year,  under  authorizations  established 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts 
which  have  been  provided  for,  then  such 
amounts  shall  be  reduced  ratably.  In  case 
additional  funds  become  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act,  such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  increased 
on  the  same  basis  that  they  were  reduced. 

Spinal  Cord  Injury  and  Cost  Accounting  :  A 

Preliminary  Report 
(By  Theodore  M.  Cole,  M.D.,  professor.  De- 
partment of  Physical  Medicine  and  Reha- 
bilitation. University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School ) 

introduction 
Spinal  cord  injury  with  paralysis  almost 
Always  elicits  feelings  of  hopelessness  and 
foreboding.  The  first  recorded  reference  to 
the  injured  spinal  cord  was  found  in  the 
Edwin  Smith  Surgical  Papyrus,"  written 
about  2500-3000  B.C.  "Thou  shouldst  say 
concerning  him,  one  having  a  dislocation  of 
the  vertebra  of  his  neck  while  he  is  uncon- 
scious of  his  two  legs  and  two  arms  and  his 
urine  dribbles,  an  ailment  not  to  be  treated." 
Almost  five  millennia  later  In  his  novel,  "All 
the  King's  Men  (1946),  Robert  Penn  Warren 
described  the  quadriplegic  life  as  one  of  help- 
lessness, hopelessness  and  Impending  death. 
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World  War  I  greatly  added  to  the  number 
of  patients  with  spinal  cord  injuries.  How- 
ever, the  medical  attitude  of  hopelessness 
persisted.  In  his  review  of  the  literature. 
Dick'  pointed  out  that  until  World  War  n, 
paraplegic  patients  were  neither  able  nor  en- 
couraged to  be  independent  in  self -care.  The 
general  attitude  of  hopelessness  led  many 
to  become  addicted  to  narcotics  and  the  few 
that  survived  did  so  as  pathetic  wrecks,  de- 
pendent and  helpless,  needing  care  in  homes 
or  hospitals  for  the  chronically  sick. 

In  recent  years,  a  basic  change  in  the  ap- 
proach to  spinal  cord  injury  care  has  begun 
to  emerge.  The  roots  of  this  change  can  be  in 
this  country  and  abroad."  -  "•  *  Several  fac- 
tors contributed  to  the  change  in  the  United 
States.  Most  notable  among  them  was  the 
Increasing  pressure  exerted  by  the  consumer 
of  spinal  cord  health  services — the  para- 
plegic or  quadriplegic  himself.  Working 
through  such  national  organizations  as  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  and  the  Na- 
tional Paraplegia  Foundation,  thousands  of 
paralyzed  people  succeeded  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  elements  of  acute  and 
rehabilitative  care  which  they  believed  im- 
portant. For  many  these  services  had  made 
the  difference  between  a  successfxil  adjust- 
ment to  residual  disability  and  a  lifetime 
of  medical  complications  and  psychosocial 
failures.  Further,  they  helped  convince  the 
government  to  undertake  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  comprehensive  systems  rather  than 
fragmented  nonsystems  of  spinal  cord  Injury 
care  yield  better  outcomes  at  lower  costs. 
Crisis-oriented  care  with  either  strictly  medi- 
cal or  vocational  objectives  came  under  fire. 

Pressures  for  change  were  also  building 
from  the  fiscal  intermediaries,  private  and 
public.  The  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany" has  supported  efforts  to  better  un- 
derstand the  problems  associated  with  spinal 
cord  injury.  It  has  also  supported  research  to 
solve  problems  through  preventive  and  thera- 
peutic techniques. 

Spurred  on  by  Carter  '  and  Young  and  Wil- 
cox,'" et  a!..'-'  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  became  interested  In  en- 
couraging systems  of  spinal  cord  care  and 
measuring  the  cost  and  outcomes  of  sys- 
tematic versus  nonsystematic  care  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  Carter's  figures  were  sobering. 
Although  the  national  estimated  annual 
mortality  of  1800-3000  cases  of  spinal  cord 
injury  falls  well  below  that  of  stroke,  for 
example,  the  annualized  estimate  of  2.4  bil- 
lion dollars  for  spinal  cord  injury  care  far 
outstripped  the  cost  for  treatment  of  the 
commoner  neurological  Impairments  such  as 
stroke,  epilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis  and 
Parkinsons  disease.  He  showed  that  the  esti- 
mated medical  expenses  of  an  individual  case 
of  traumatic  paraplegia  at  age  29.5  years 
with  a  normal  life  expectancy  of  41.4  years 
was  $65,089.  The  economic  cost  of  traumatic 
paraplegia  over  a  lifetime  was  In  excess  of 
$300,000. 

The  impact  of  the  high  cost  Is  compounded 
when  one  considers  that  even  after  it  Is 
paid,  neither  the  patient  nor  society  is  bene- 
fited by  a  cure.  The  disability  persists  and 
in  the  case  of  the  typical  young  male  patient 
with  a  high  spinal  cord  injury,  virtualy  every 
organ  system  in  the  body  remains  affected 
for  a  lifetime.  Clearly,  a  reexamination  of 
spinal  cord  injury  care  was  in  order. 
spinal  cord  injury  centers 

Under  support  from  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  a  national 
network  of  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers  is 
now  established  to  demonstrate,  within  de- 
fined regions  in  the  country,  a  multi-disci- 
pline system  of  comprehensive  services  ex- 
tending from  the  time  of  detection  and  evac- 
uation of  the  injured  through  acute  care  and 


rehabilitatiou  management  to  community 
and  Job  placement  and  long-term  followup. 
There  are  11  systems,  all  charged  wltli 
providing  integrated  services  from  the  surgi- 
cal and  pbysiatric  disciplines,  acute  and  re- 
habilitation nursing,  vocational  counseling, 
psychology,  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  social  service  and  others  as  needed. 
Table  1. — Consortium  of  spinal  cord  injury 
centers 

Alabama:  University  of  Alabama,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Arizona:  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

California:  Santa  Clara  Valley  Medical 
Center,  San  Jose,  California. 

Colorado:  Craig  Rehabilitation  Center, 
Englewood,  Colorado. 

Illinois:  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital, 
Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 
Illinois. 

Massachusetts :  University  Hospital,  Boston 
University  Medical  Center.  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota  Hos- 
pitals, Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

New  York :  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Med- 
icine, New  York,  New  York. 

Texas:  Te.xas  Institute  of  Rehabilitation 
and  Research,  Houston.  Texas. 

Virginia:  Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation 
Center,  FishersvlUe,  Virginia. 

Washington:  University  of  Washington 
Hospital.  Seattle,  Washington. 

Each  system  must  be  able  to  provide  detec- 
tion and  evacuation  services  which  can  travel 
to  the  location  of  the  injury  and  transport 
the  patient  to  a  medical  facility  for  emer- 
gency evaluation.  Whether  the  patient  Is 
transported  to  a  local  facility  or  a  regional 
center  depends  upon  bis  medical  status  and 
ability  to  tolerate  travel.  It  is  assumed  that 
well -trained  emergency  medical  services  per- 
sonnel are  available  to  make  the  transfer  of 
the  patient  as  safe  as  possible. 

Following  emergency  evaluation,  he  will  be 
Jointly  evaluated  by  specialists  in  neurosur- 
gery, orthopedics,  urology  and  rehabilitation 
who  will  seek  to  stabilize  the  medical -surgi- 
cal problems.  During  this  period  of  consulta- 
tion and  communication,  other  members  of 
the  spinal  cord  injury  team  will  also  see  the 
family  and  the  patient  as  appropriate.  They 
will  set  into  motion  a  tentative  plan  for 
long-range  goals  and  prepare  the  rehabilita- 
tion staff  and  the  patient  to  work  with  each 
other.  Issues  which  may  not  become  para- 
mount until  some  time  in  the  future  will  be 
anticipated  even  at  this  early  date  and  re- 
sources will  be  Identified  for  later  use. 

Following  medical  and  surgical  stabiliza- 
tion, intensive  rehabilitation  commences. 
The  focus  of  care  is  less  and  less  on  medical 
need  and  more  and  more  on  self-care,  mobil- 
ity, psychosocial  and  vocational-educational 
issues.  The  entire  rehabilitation  process  can 
be  regarded  as  an  educational  effort  directed 
by  a  physician,  utilizing  all  members  of  the 
spinal  cord  injury  team  and  aimed  at  train- 
ing the  patient  and  his  family  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  disability  in  an  environment  of 
maximum  independence. 

Discharge  from  the  hospital,  whether  to  an 
independent  or  supportive  living  situation, 
does  not  end  the  spinal  cord  team's  involve- 
ment. Since  the  disability  Is  often  permanent, 
so  too  is  the  need  for  followup.  Paraplegics 
and  quadriplegics  are  not  rehabilitated  la 
the  sense  that  they  achieve  an  optimum  level 
of  function  and  stay  there.  The  nature  of 
their  disability  places  them  at  an  Increased 
risk  of  medical,  psychological,  social  or  voca- 
tional deterioration,  making  desirable  life- 
long enlightened  followup. 

neurological  level  and  function 

A  patient's  outcome  will  depend  In  large 
measure  upon  the  level  at  which  the  spinal 
cord  Is  injured.  Most  clinicians  "•  "  recognize 
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about  7  critical  levels  of  spinal 
Beginning  with  the  4th  cervical 
addition  of  each  successive  cri 
adds  an  Important  Increment  tc 
power  of  the  patient.  The  quai 
retains  the  4th  cervical  segment 
to  have  function  in  the 
cervical  parasplnal  muscles  and 
muscles.  Voluntary  use  of  the 
and  lower  extremities  are  absent 
benefit  from  training  In  the  use 
power  devices  to  achieve  some 
tlon  of  the  arms.  He  can  con 
position  which  in  turn  assists 
the  trunk  while  sitting  In  the 
Many  such  patients  find  an  adapt 
In  the  mouth  for  typing,  writing 
Ing,  etc.  to  be  more  useful  than  i 
vices  attached  to  the  denervated 

When    the    5th    cervical 
served,  the  deltoid  and  biceps 
tlnue  to  function  as  do  the  ext_. 
of  the  shoulder.  These  muscles 
main  weak,  however,  and 
external   assistance   in   order  *to 
useful   work.   He   will   lack 
and  hand   control,   making  It 
continue  use  of  assistive  device 
engage  in  useful  upper 
He  may  be  able  to  do  some 
grooming  and  to  assl.st  m  dress 
However,  he  will  be  unable  to  n 
his  wheelchair  and  will  require 
wheelchair.  He  wUl  also  be 
In   transferring  himself  to  or 
bed  and  toilets. 

When  the  6th  cervical  segmen 
the     patient     may     gain     some 
strength    in    the    shoulder 
scapula  stabilizers  and  shoulde 
Internal  rotators  and  radial 
These  mus:les  enhance  the 
form  activities  of  dally  living, 
tensor  mechanism  )s  especially 
can  be  harnessed  through  a  spt 
Bpllnt  which  drives  the  fingers 

He  Is  more  capable  of  pushln 
chair  if  the  wheels  have  adaptl 
allow  his  hands  to  grasp  the 
training  he  can  often  learn  to 
arms   and  periodically  shift 

buttocks  thus  Increasing  his 

to  6-8  hours.  He  can  be  more  use 
Ing  himself  and  assisting  othei 
ferrlng  him  from  bed  to  chair 
patients  with  6th  cervical  segmi 
Intact  are  able  to  safely  operate 
bile  with  special  adaptive  equip 

When  the  7th  cervical  segment 
the   patient   gains   some   volunt 
over  his  elbow  extensors.  Wrist 
extension  may  become  stronger 
gain  some  use  of  his  finger  flexor  i 
able  to  do  pushups  on  the  arms 
chair  and  therefore  his  sitting 
be  expected  to  Increase  to  the 
overall  physical  Indurance.  Most 
hand  fuctlon  is  sufficient  to 
grasp  and  release  voluntarily, 
portant  control  over  activities  of 
as  well  as  greatly  Increases  his 
vocational  activity.  He  Is  thus  ^, 
in  his  wheelchair  and  should  nee  I 
Ized  assistance.   With  training 
ness  his  hand  control  to  Irrigate 
or   stimulate   his  rectum  for 
ment. 

When  the  lesion  is  at  the 
level,  the  patient  has  full  contrc  i 
per  extremities  and  is  therefore 
erly  called  paraplegic  than  ,..__ 
Is  completely  Independent  In  his 
With   motivation   and  skUls,   he 
work  full  time  and  can  live 
in  a  community  wtlhout  major 
barriers  to  his  wheelchair.  He  Is 
In  managing  his  urinary  dralnag : 
and   in   inserting   rectal   suopoi 
gloved  finger  for  stool  extraction 

The  next  critical  level  Is  the 
clc  or  upper  lumbar  segments 
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plegic has  full  abdominal,  upper  back  and 
respiratory  control.  He  can  do  all  the  activi- 
ties listed  above  and  more.  Because  of  his 
Increased  trunk  Innervation,  his  sitting  bal- 
ance Is  Improved,  allowing  him  greater  capa- 
bilities for  wheelchair  operation,  athletics 
and  other  skills. 

When  the  lower  lumbar  spinal  cord  Is  tran- 
sected, the  patient  may  retain  the  use  of  his 
hip  flexors  and  knee  extensors.  However,  vol- 
untary control  over  hip  extensors  and  ab- 
ductors may  be  lacking.  He  may  be  able  to 
walk  with  proper  bracing  and  training  but 
the  energy  required  for  functional  ambula- 
tion Is  so  high  as  to  make  It  necessary  for 
many  such  patients  to  retain  the  use  of  a 
wheelchair  on  certain  occasions. 

THE    DATA    COLLECTION    SYSTEM 

The  spinal  cord  centers  listed  earlier  are 
cooperating  in  a  broad  data  collection  sys- 
tem. The  information  they  collect  is  bio- 
graphical, medical,  psycho -social,  sexual  and 
vocational-educational.  Information  Is  also 
collected  relating  to  mobility  and  self-care. 
The  data  Items  themselves  have  been  selected 
on  the  basis  of  collectablllty,  reliability,  and 
meanlngfulness. 

One  set  of  data  reflects  the  time  Interval 
between  the  onset  of  spinal  cord  injury  and 
discharge  from  comprehensive  rehabilitation. 
Another  set  Is  collected  on  each  anniversary 
of  the  spinal  cord  Injury.  The  Information  is 
gathered  from  the  spinal  cord  injury  system 
hospital  and  from  all  other  hospitals  and 
health  care  professionals  from  whom  the  pa- 
tient has  received  care.  Additional  Informa- 
tion Is  gathered  from  community  agencies 
and  from  the  patient  himself.  Examples  of  is- 
sues being  addressed  are:  (1)  costs  of  spinal 
cord  Injury,  both  human  and  economic.  (2) 
preventative  maintenance  services,  (3)  ef- 
ficiency of  a  system  approach  to  treatment. 
In  addition,  similar  data  wUl  be  gathered  on 
approximately  500  patients  from  other  non- 
system  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers  and 
insurance  companies.  This  information  will 
serve  as  a  comparison  to  the  data  collected 
from  system  hospitals.  Cost  effectiveness 
conclusions  can  then  be  drawn. 

The  system  hospitals  are  also  attempting 
to  separate  system  from  nonsystem  patients. 
System  patients  are  defined  as  those  who  re- 
ceive the  full  Impact  of  systematized  care 
from  the  time  of  the  traumatic  event  and 
remain  In  the  system  throughout  foUowup. 
Nonsystem  patients  are  those  who  enter  the 
system  hospital  at  some  time  other  than  im- 
mediately after  the  traumatic  event,  who 
leave  the  system  before  completion  of  their 
rehabilitation  or  who  elect  not  to  be  followed 
by  the  system  hospital. 

HOSPITALIZATION    DATA 

Only  preliminary  Information  Is  now  avail- 
able from  this  collaborative  study.  Tabula- 
tion Included  in  the  remainder  of  this  report 
comes  from  the  Southwest  Regional  System 
for  Treatment  of  Sptaal  Injury  and  the  Na- 
tional Spinal  Cord  Injury  Data  Research 
Center,  Phoenix,  Arizona."*  the  Midwest  Re- 
gional Spinal  Cord  Injury  Care  System, 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Illinois," 
and  the  Regional  Spinal  Cord  Injury  System 
In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  mean  age  of  onset  of  spinal  cord  Injury 
Is  31  years.  Some  centers  are  experiencing 
a  blmodal  curve  with  a  peak  in  the  16-25 
year  age  group  and  another  in  the  31-35  year 
age  group.  At  Northwestern  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Chicago  where  the  Illinois  State 
Trauma  System  has  a  highly  developed  sub- 
system for  evacuating  patients,  65 ';r  of  the 
patients  were  admitted  less  than  9  hours 
after  the  Injury  in  1975.  Twenty  percent  were 
admitted  In  the  first  week  after  Injury  and 
the  remaining  15 <^;  were  admitted  less  than 
one  month  after  Injury. 
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The  percentage  of  quadriplegic  and  para- 
plegic patients  varies  from  one  center  to  an- 
other. In  1970-71  the  Southwest  Regional 
System's  Inpatients  were  27.8 -Ti  quadriplegics 
and  72.8 'r  paraplegics.  In  1975  at  Northwest- 
ern Memorial  Hospital,  53  T^  of  the  patients 
were  quadriplegics  and  479^  were  paraplegics. 
In  the  first  10  months  of  1976  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  59  %  of  the  spinal  cord  in- 
jured patients  were  quadriplegics  and  41% 
were  paraplegics. 

The  percentage  of  patients  who  die  In  the 
first  few  weeks  varies  from  center  to  center 
and  seems  to  fall  as  each  center  gains  more 
experience.  In  1971,  Phoenix  reported  a  lO^o 
early  death  rate.  Northwestern  has  experi- 
enced a  T^r  early  death  rate  overall  since 
1D72,  and  for  the  first  10  months  of  1976, 
Minnesota  reported  a  Z"^}.  early  death  rate. 

The  length  of  stay  In  the  hospital  following 
spinal  cord  Injury  has  dropped  dramatically 
In  the  last  25  years.  In  1950.  It  was  common 
for  a  patient  to  be  hospitalized  one  year 
after  injury.  By  1960.  240  days  was  typical 
and  by  1970.  150  days.  For  the  first  10  months 
of  this  year,  the  University  of  Minnesota 
has  found  that  system  quadriplegics  remain 
In  the  hospital  an  average  of  54  days  and  non- 
system  quadriplegics  an  average  of  94  days. 
System  paraplegics  remain  In  the  hospital  52 
days  and  nonsystem  paraplegics  84  days.  Al- 
though these  data  suggest  continued  prog- 
ress toward  shortening  the  period  of  hos- 
pitalization from  injury  to  home,  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude  is  necessary  to  determine  if 
patients  discharged  in  such  a  short  period 
fare  well  during  the  subsequent  years  of 
follow  up.  Certainly  this  preliminary  data 
s\is;gests  that  the  average  period  of  time  from 
Injury  to  home  may  be  shortened  to  perhaps 
3-4  months.  However,  long  term  adjustment, 
family  education,  bladder  training,  etc.,  can- 
not be  accomplished  In  all  patients  In  such 
a  short  time.  Subsequent  short  hospitaliza- 
tions may  be  preferable  for  achieving  these 
goals  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  time 
away  from  the  hospital  for  integration  of  the 
need  to  learn  with  available  services  for  train- 
ing. It  therefore  appears  that  not  only  are 
we  learning  how  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
hospitalization  but  also  we  are  shortening  the 
duration  of  hospitalization  for  system  pa- 
tients more  than  we  are  for  those  who  do  not 
receive  systematized  care. 

The  complications  of  spinal  cord  injury 
are  myriad.  Among  the  most  common  are 
skin  pressure  ulcers  and  urinary  tract  In- 
fections. Over  the  years  1973,  74  and  75 
at  the  Midwest  Regional  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Care  System  in  Chicago,  a  difference  was 
found  between  the  prevalence  of  decubitus 
ulcers  in  system  patients  as  compared  to 
nonsystem  patients.  Twenty-nine  percent 
of  system  patients  developed  decubitus 
ulcers  whereas  56  "r  of  nonsystem  patients 
developed  them.  With  regard  to  urinary 
tract  infections,  virtually  all  patients 
treated  at  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital 
in  1975  developed  urinary  tract  Infections. 
92';  of  the  system  patients  and  887c  of 
the  nonsystem  patients.  Considering  the 
expense  of  these  complications,  their  re- 
duction would  greatly  reduce  the  overall 
cost  and  Improve  the  health  of  patients. 

Measures  of  physical  function  are  made 
during  hospitalization  and  in  the  followup 
period  as  well.  The  Barthel  Index  measures 
Independence  In  individual  subtasks  of  mo- 
bility and  activities  of  dally  living.  The 
maximum  score  is  100  units  for  the  patient 
who  is  entirely  Independent  In  these  tasks. 
At  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital  In  1975, 
the  average  spinal  cord  Injured  patient  was 
admitted  with  a  score  of  26.  At  discharge 
his  function  had  increased  to  58  units  and 
at  the  end  of  one  year  post-Injury  It  was 
71  units  for  98  patients.  Although  the  sys- 
tem patients  were  5  units  higher  at  dis- 
charge and  2  units  higher  at  one  year  fol- 
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lowup  than  the  nonsystem  patients,  these 
differences  are  probably  not  significant. 

VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION    PLACEMENT    DATA 

Post  discharge  vocational -education  place- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  injured  patient  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  society  which  ulti- 
mately must  accept  the  cost  of  reduced  pro- 
ductivity. In  1975,  200  vocationally-aged 
eligible  spinal  cord  Injured  patients  came 
Into  the  vocational  rehabilitation  unit  of 
the  spinal  cord  injury  center  at  North- 
western Memorial  Hospital.  Of  these,  134 
cases  have  been  closed  with  67  Tr  being 
placed,  but  not  all  gainfully.  Of  those 
placed,  29 Te  were  gainfully  placed  and  went 
to  work;  59%  to  college,  high  school  or 
vocational  training  programs;  10%  are 
functioning  homemakers  and  2%  In  shel- 
tered workshops.  The  number  of  persons 
gainfully  placed  increases  with  the  time 
following  discharge.  The  Midwest  Regional 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  System  followed  its 
patients  from  earlier  years  and  concluded 
that  maximum  placement  level  Is  not 
reached  even  at  2-3  years  after  Injury.  By 
the  fourth  year  following  injury,  67%  of  the 
patients  were  gainfully  placed.  By  the  third 
year  46%  and  in  the  first  year  21%.  This 
pattern  implies  a  long-term  placement  proc- 
ess and  shows  the  benefits  of  aggressive  vo- 
cational followup. 

KIDNEY  FOLLOWUP  DATA 

There  Is  an  almost  Infinite  number  of 
parameters  which  one  could  analyze  In  the 
late  followup  of  the  spinal  cord  Injured  pa- 
tients. This  report  will  focus  on  only  a  few. 
One  of  the  major  medical  concerns  in  the 
long-term  management  of  .spinal  man  Is 
renal  function.  Price  "^  has  conducted  an  on- 
going project  to  study  renal  function  In  pa- 
tients with  spinal  cord  Injury.  In  the  8th 
year  of  her  10-year  continuing  study,  she  re- 
ported that  78%  of  patients  had  good  func- 
tion, 13%  mild  deterioration  and  only  4% 
moderate  deterioration.  Five  percent  had 
severe  deterioration  of  kidney  function.  Her 
studies  are  based  upon  glomerular  filtration 
rate,  renal  plasma  flow  and  maximal  tubular 
excretory  capacity  using  Inulin  and  sodium 
hlppurate  clearances  and  tubular  satura- 
tion with  PAH.  This  data  stands  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  expectations  of  only  30  years 
ago  when  renal  deterioration  was  thought 
to  be  the  primary  cause  for  late  demise  in 
spinal  Injured  people.  She  found  that  the 
duration  of  the  spinal  cord  lesion  appeared 
to  have  little  Influence  on  renal  deteriora- 
tion. She  also  found  bladder  drainage  hard 
to  assess  since  all  patients  had  at  some  time 
or  another  used  an  indwelling  catheter  and 
had  accompanying  bacterlurla.  Factors 
which  did  appear  to  be  predictive  in  renal 
function  assessment  were  vesicoureteral  re- 
flux demonstrated  by  cystoureterography, 
kidney  stones,  blunting  of  the  calycaeal  pat- 
tern as  observed  by  Intravenous  pyelography 
and  the  development  of  multiple  decublti- 

SOCIAL     ADJUSTMENT     DATA 

The  lightening  bolt-like  change  In  the 
body's  motor  and  sensory  function  following 
spinal  cord  Injury  is  so  devastating  that  most 
patients  must  Invest  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  receive  much  assistance  In  achieving  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  An  Insight  Into  the  need  for 
counseling  Is  seen  by  reviewing  some  of  the 
outcomes  that  a  representative  group  of 
adults  with  paralysis  can  anticipate.  The 
following  are  data  selected  from  studies  by 
Athelstan.  et  al,'"  at  the  Research  and  Train- 
ing Center,  University  of  Minnesota  and  con- 
tinued at  the  Regional  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Center.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  patients 
from  2-22  years  post-Injury  responded  to 
questionnaires  to  provide  data  on  their 
status.  The  age  and  sex  distribution  and  lev- 
els of  injury  were  representative  for  a  typ- 
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leal  population  of  spinal  injured  adults.  Ap- 
proximately 4  out  of  5  were  males  and  the 
modal  age  group  was  below  30  years.  Ap- 
proximately half  were  paraplegics  and  the 
other  half  quadriplegics.  An  examination  of 
these  data  provides  a  realistic  framework  for 
the  future  following  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital. These  expectations  for  the  future  In 
turn  can  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  physi- 
cian who  is  answering  the  patient's  ques- 
tions about  the  future.  The  counseling  proc- 
ess is,  of  course,  the  bridge  between  the 
present,  the  patient's  expectations  and  real- 
ities of  life  in  the  future. 

Social  adjustment  can  be  understood  In 
part  by  examining  marital  and  dating  status, 
living  arrangements  and  frequency  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  home.  Figure  1  shows  that 
less  than  half  of  this  group  of  former  pa- 
tients is  married.  Slightly  more  of  them  date 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  with  slightly 
over  a  third  dating  with  any  frequency.  With 
respect  to  living  arrangements,  18  0;:  of  them 
are  living  either  In  a  nursing  home  or  re- 
ceiving care  from  an  attendant.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  are  living  with  a  spouse  while 
25%  have  returned  to  their  parent's  home. 
Only  12  7o  are  living  alone.  A  measure  of  so- 
cial adjustment  as  opposed  to  social  with- 
drawal Is  the  frequency  with  which  the 
former  patient  gets  out  of  the  home.  Almost 
2^  of  them  are  seen  to  get  out  of  the  home 
at  least  once  a  week  which  suggests  that  they 
are  continuing  to  Interact  socially  with  their 
environment.  One  third  are  getting  out  of 
their  home  rarely  or  less  than  once  a  week 
and  It  Is  this  group  who  are  probably  ex- 
periencing moderate  to  severe  social  with- 
drawal. 

Athelstan  found  that  only  44%  of  the 
women  and  39%,  of  the  men  In  his  group 
reported  themselves  as  working.  In  Figure 
3  the  annual  Income  and  reasons  given  by 
the  nonworkers  for  not  working  are  analyzed. 
Two  thirds  of  the  former  patients  are  earn- 
ing below  a  level  of  income  which  would  be 
considered  adequate  for  the  average  person. 
However,  approximately  16%  are  earning 
greater  than  $10,000  a  year.  Of  those  who  do 
not  work,  physical  limitations  Is  the  reason 
given  by  35%  of  them.  This  coupled  with 
11%  who  give  medical  problems  as  reasons 
for  not  working  suggest  that  almost  half 
of  the  unemployed  former  patients  attribute 
their  reason  for  not  working  to  the  spinal 
cord  injury. 

Lastly,  an  overall  rating  of  patient  satis- 
faction is  seen  In  Figure  4.  Not  surprising, 
the  patient's  financial  situation  Is  the  least 
satisfactory  aspect  of  his  life  following  spinal 
cord  Injury.  Also  Interestingly,  sex  life  Is 
listed  as  the  second  most  dissatisfied  area 
studied.  Both  of  these  measures  fell  below 
the  neutral  point  in  the  satisfaction-dissat- 
isfaction scale. 

COST    DATA 

Ultimately,  the  cost  of  all  benefits,  compli- 
cations and  treatments  must  be  measured  to 
determine  cost  effectiveness.  The  National 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Data  Research  Center  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  been  collecting  and 
storing  data  submitted  by  the  consortium 
of  11  spinal  cord  Injury  systems.  Although 
this  data  Is  only  in  Its  earliest  stages  of  as- 
sembly, a  preliminary  look  at  It  is  of  Interest. 

Table  2  breaks  out  the  cost  data  on  a  com- 
bined population  of  paraplegics  and  quadri- 
plegics for  three  variables  during  Initial 
spinal  cord  Injury  system  hospitalization  and 
seven  variables  during  a  typical  anniversary 
year  after  spinal  cord  Injury.  The  data  rep- 
resents information  gathered  on  system  pa- 
tients only  and  compares  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  the  consortium  of  11  centers  with 
the  experience  of  the  Minnesota  Center  alone. 
The  Minnesota  data  is  for  the  first  anni- 
versary year  which  is  an  average  of  ten 
months.  It  should  be  noted  that  median 
figures,  shown  In  500  dollar  increments, 
rather  than  mean  figures  are  used.  This  was 


done  because  the  mean  value  was  often  in- 
flated with  high  costs  sustained  by  a  com- 
paratively few  number  of  patients.  Only  ac- 
tual dollar  figures  were  used.  No  estimates 
were  accepted. 

It  can  be  seen  that  on  a  national  average. 
the  combined  median  cost  of  the  three  vari- 
ables listed  during  the  initial  spinal  cord 
Injury  hospitalization  Is  816.750.  Additional 
expenses  Incurred  over  the  first  anniversary 
year  add  $3500  to  this  figure  giving  a  total 
of  $20,250  as  a  median  cost  for  the  year  fol- 
lowing spinal  cord  injury.  The  Minnesota 
experience  is  only  slightly  different.  The  com- 
bined median  cost  of  the  three  variables  dur- 
ing the  Initial  spinal  cord  injury  system  is 
$13,250.  To  this  U  added  $4000  of  cost  In- 
curred during  the  first  anniversary  yeau*  yield- 
ing a  grand  total  of  $17,250.  These  costs 
might  be  anticipated  for  the  average  para- 
plegic-quadriplegic over  the  course  of  one 
year  after  spinal  cord  injury. 

THE     SURGEON     AS     FAdLITATOR 

The  neurosurgeon  or  orthopedic  surgeon 
who  has  first  contact  with  newly  spinal 
cord  Injury  patients  is  In  a  unique  position 
to  Initiate  the  complex  Interactions  of  the 
comprehensive  spinal  ccrd  Injury  treatment 
program.  He  Is  also  In  a  position  to  help  the 
patient  and  patient's  family  to  understand 
and  begin  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  spinal 
cord  injury  and  the  need  to  look  beyond  the 
Immediate  medical  and  surgical  problems  to 
a  lifetime  of  education  and  training  which 
are  necessary  to  cope  with  the  chronic  disa- 
bility. 

The  surgeon  can  aid  the  patient  by  project- 
ing a  positive  yet  realistic  attitude  towards 
the  disability.  To  the  extent  that  the  surgeon 
deal.",  directly  with  the  sequelae  of  spinal 
cord  Injury,  the  patient  is  positively  encour- 
aged to  begin  the  process  of  self-reassessment 
which  will  lead  to  the  necessary  changes.  If 
the  surgeon  avoids  a  direct  and  Informative 
approach  with  the  patient,  no  matter  how 
sensitive  the  subject  area,  the  patient  may 
be  reinforced  to  begin  construction  of  de- 
fense barriers  to  protect  himself  from  the 
psychological  impact  of  the  Injury.  Later, 
removal  of  these  barriers  by  the  rehabilita- 
tion staff  often  requires  extensive  work. 
Sometimes  the  barriers  cannot  be  removed.  It 
has  been  cur  experience  that  patients  bene- 
fit from  being  fully  informed  about  their 
neurological  prognosis  and  the  medical  and 
surgical  procedures  which  may  be  necessary. 
They  also  benefit  from  being  encouraged  to 
deal  with  the  disability  forthrightly  with 
their  own  families. 

The  surgeon  is  usually  In  charge  of  the 
patient  immediately  after  injury.  He  can  also 
benefit  the  patient  by  making  It  possible  for 
the  multl-dlsclpllned  spinal  cord  Injury  team 
to  have  Its  effect.  This  means  that  most  spi- 
nal cord  Injured  patients  should  be  seen  im- 
mediately by  physicians  from  other  special- 
ities such  as  rehabilitation  medicine,  urolo- 
glcal  surgery  and  when  necessary,  respiratory 
medicine,  general  surgery  and  Internal  medi- 
cine. The  patient  should  also  be  evaluated 
Immediately  by  physical  and  occupational 
therapists,  a  counseling  psychologist,  a  so- 
cial worker  and  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor.  These  people  bring  to  the  patient 
the  foundations  for  a  broad  education  which 
will  be  necessary  for  an  optimum  outcome. 
Provisions  must  also  be  made  for  these  pro- 
fessionals to  Interact  with  other  members  of 
the  spinal  cord  Injury  team  including  the 
physicians.  In  this  way,  a  uniform  presenta- 
tion is  made  to  the  patient  who  receives  con- 
sistent messages.  Not  to  do  this  Is  to  risk 
individual  interpretations  by  each  member 
of  the  team  with  the  patient  being  caught 
in  the  middle  of  mixed  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting Information.  All  of  this  should  be 
started  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  medically 
and  surgically  stable. 

Later,  when  the  patient  leaves  the  acute 
surgical  area  and  goes  on  to  rehabilitation, 
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It  Is  vital  that  the  surgeon  coAtlnue 
low  him.  This  provides  contlr  ul 
Biclan  services  which  the  patl  nt 
also  assures  the  rehabilitation 
continued  expert  opinion  of  tqe 
the  after  care  of  fractiwe  and 
blllty. 

The  surgeon  will  be  responsllie  during  the 
time  when  decisions  are  mad  :  which  deal 
with  life  and  death  and  partla  or  complete 
recovery  of  neurological  funct  on.  However, 
this  period  In  the  patient's  c  olutlon  as  a 
paraplegic  or  quadriplegic  Is  ex  remely  short 
when  compared  with  the  llfelo  ig  process  of 
adjustment  and  education.  The  surgeon  does 
well  to  remember  that  soon  the  major  thera- 
peutic mode  which  will  benefl  ;  the  patient 
Is  an  educational  one  and  not  a  medical  or 
surgical  one.  The  timely  turnlr  g  over  of  re- 
BponsibiUtles  for  care  to  those  whose  skills 
and  Interests  lie  In  this  area  s  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  complete  sur|eon 

TABLE  2.— SELECTED  COST  DATA  ON  SYSTEM  PARAPLEGIC 
AND  QUADRIPLEGIC  PATIeItS 


11  centers 
combined 

Minnesc 

Num- 
ber of 
pa- 
tients 

ta  only 

VariabI* 

Num- 
ber of 

.  Pa- 
tients 

Vedlan 
cost 
(dol- 
lars) 

Median 
cost 
(dol- 
lars) 

Initial  SCI  system  hospi- 
faliration: 
Hosp  t3li?3tion  expense.. 

Physician  fees 

Equipment  expense 

222 
109 
191 

14. 750 

1,250 

750 

36 
33 
38 

11.750 

1,250 

250 

Subtotal 



16.750 

13. 250 

Anniversary  year: 
Hospitalization  expense.. 

Physician  fees 

Outpatient  therapies 

Outpatient    medicationi 
and  supplies. .  . 

n 

42 

47 

35 
76 
77 

59 

500 

500 
•     500 

500 
500 
500 

500 

12 
12 
12 

U 
11 
12 

12 

1,000 
500 
500 

500 

Attendant  care  expenses. 
Custodial  care  expenses. 
Vxational  rehabilitation 
expenses 

500 
500 

500 

Subtotal 

3.500 

4.000 

Total... 

20,250 

17.250 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Harry    F.    Byrd,    Jr.,    Mr. 

DoM^'Nin,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr. 

Garn,     Mr.     GoLDWATER,     Mr. 

Hflms,    Mr.    Laxalt,    and    Mr. 

YouNO) : 
S.  1122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
insure  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for 
small  business  and  to  provide  that  any 
employer  who  successfully  contests  a 
citation  or  penalty  shall  be  awarded  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  rea- 
sonable litigation  costs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
that  any  employer  who  successfully  con- 
tests a  citation  or  penalty  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970 — OSHA — shall  be  awarded  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  and  other  reason- 
able litigation  costs. 

As  I  watch  small  business  struggle  for 
its  survival,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Con- 
gress has  failed  miserably  in  the  effort 
to  come  to  grips  with  overregulation  and 
government  power. 

While  OSHA  embodies  the  worthy  goal 
of  improved  health  and  safety  in  indus- 
try, it  has  also  served  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  government  excess  in  the  regu- 
latory field. 

The  OSHA  laws  are  31  pages  long  and 
there  are  over  800  pages  of  regulations. 
OSHA  laws  are  complex,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen have  found  OSHA  compliance 
procedures  particularly  burdensome.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  heavy  hand  of  OSHA  en- 
forcement has  caused  economic  hard- 
ship for  many  small  businessmen. 

Unfortunately,  adequate  communica- 
tion is  unavailable  for  small  industry  to 
consult  with  OSHA  compliance  oflBcers 
for  advice  and  consultation  without  be- 
ing subject  to  penalty.  Uncertainty  exists 
about  employer  obligations  and  stand- 
ards. Inconsistent  treatment  by  differ- 
ent compliance  officers,  limited  access  to 
safety  and  health  advisory  services,  and 
lack  of  knowledge  about  how  to  contest 
citations  have  added  to  the  burden.  In 
many  instances,  small  employers  are  still 


unaware  of  OSHA  rules  and  regulations, 
and  significant  doubt  exists  as  to  the  ef- 
fort OSHA  has  made  to  supply  employ- 
ers with  precise  information  about  em- 
ployer responsibility. 

To  compound  these  problems,  a  legal 
and  policy  interpretation  by  the  Depart- 
ment precludes  Federal  onsite  consul- 
tation procedures. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  bureau- 
cratic administration,  small  businessmen 
have  been  at  a  significant  disadvantage 
in  their  efforts  to  contest  citations  and 
pay  for  other  litigation  costs  involving 
OSHA.  Expenses  involved  In  contesting 
an  OSHA  citation  amount  to  hundreds 
of  dollars,  and  in  many  cases,  small  busi- 
nessmen have  had  to  forgo  litigation 
because  of  the  cost  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  aid  small  business- 
men In  their  efforts  to  pet  a  fair  deal 
from  the  Federal  bureaucracy  In  OSHA 
legal  actions.  My  bill  will  amend  the 
OSHA  laws  to  provide  that  employers  be 
reimbursed  for  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
and  other  litigation  costs  when  they  suc- 
cessfully contest  OSHA  actions  which 
have  been  brought  against  them. 

Large  corporations  have  no  problems 
in  financing  their  legal  services.  It  is  the 
small  busine.ssman,  who  operates  with 
great  overhead,  who  has  suffered  most  in 
assuring  that  his  legal  rights  are  pro- 
tected. I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  encourage  small  businessmen  to 
stand  up  for  their  rights  when  they  feel 
they  have  been  jeopardized  by  the  Fed- 
eral bureauracy.  These  attorney's  fees 
will  not  be  available  where  employers 
contest  an  OSHA  citation  unsuccessfully. 
Where  there  is  no  legitimate  case,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  employers  to 
contest  a  citation  since  they  inevitably 
will  have  to  bear  the  litigation  costs. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  approach.  It 
should  enable  small  businessmen  to  pro- 
tect their  legal  rights.  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  In  this 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Young,  Helms,  Garn,  Gold- 
water,  DoMENici,  Laxalt,  and  Eastland 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  so  it  can  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1122 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  10(c)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  the  second  sentence  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "In  any  case 
where  the  Secretary's  citation  or  proposed 
penalty  Is  vacated,  such  order  shall  Include 
an  assessment  against  the  United  States  of 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  reason- 
able litigation  costs  in  connection  with  con- 
testing the  citation  or  proposed  penalty, 
which  shall  be  paid  to  the  employer  contest- 
ing the  citation  or  proposed  penalty.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "section  10"  the  following:  ",  or 
any  employer  seeking  enforcement  of  an  order 
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of  the  Commission  issued  under  such  subsec- 
tion for  assessment  against  the  United  States 
of  attorney's  fees  and  other  litigation  costs,", 
by  inserting  "or  enforcement,  as  the  case  may 
be,"  immediately  after  "review",  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  "or 
enforced". 

(c)  Section  11(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  following:  "In  any  case  In  which 
an  order  affirming  or  modifying  a  citation  or 
proposed  penalty  is  set  aside  by  the  court, 
such  decree  shall  Include  an  assessment 
against  the  United  States  of  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  and  other  reasonable  litigation 
costs  in  connectlcn  with  contesting  the  cita- 
tion or  proposed  penalty  and  seeking  review 
of  such  order,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  em- 
ployer contesting  the  citation  or  proposed 
penalty  and  seeking  review  of  such  order.". 

(d)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  2408  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  costs  assessed  against 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (a)  or 
under  section  10(c)  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  under  section  33.". 


By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  1123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
regulations  for  section  459,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  title 
IV-D  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating 
to  the  child  support  program  which  was 
established  in  Public  Law  93-647.  With  a 
few  modifications,  these  amendments 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  D4th  Con- 
gress; however,  they  did  not  receive  final 
congressional  approval. 

The  Federal  child  support  program  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  all  children  have 
the  right  to  receive  support  from  their 
fathers.  This  law  has  been  on  the  books 
for  only  2  years  and  full  implementation 
has  been  slow;  however,  thousands  of 
children  have  already  benefited  from  the 
child  support  collected  by  this  program 
and  the  taxpayers  have  already  received 
some  relief  through  the  reduction  of  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Data  is  still  incomplete  on  the  first  full 
year  of  operation  of  the  child  support 
program;  however,  available  information 
shows  that  23,000  families  left  the  AFDC 
rolls  as  a  result  of  child  support  collec- 
tions in  the  first  three  Quarters  of  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  majority  of  these  were  In 
six  States,  therefore,  indicating  enormous 
potential  for  the  program  when  other 
States  have  their  programs  fully  imple- 
mented. Other  statistics  for  this  period 
show  that  support  was  collected  for  325,- 
000  families  and  106,000  absent  parents 
were  located. 

The  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram became  operational  on  August  1, 
1975. 

The  total  reported  AFD'^  child  support 
collections  was  S208  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $76  million  for  the  transi- 
tional ouartpr.  a  total  of  S284  million 
for  the  period.  This  amounts  to  a 
monthly  average  of  $20.3  million  for  the 
14  months.  These  reported  AFDC  collec- 
tions are  about  $80  million  less  than  what 
the  States  actually  received  in  child  sup- 
port collections  primarily  due  to  delayed 


reporting  by  California  and  to  support 
payments  made  directly  to  these  families. 
The  States  also  reported  collections  of 
$383  million  for  children  not  on  welfare 
during  this  14-month  period,  an  average 
of  $27  million  a  month. 

The  administrative  costs  for  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  for  this 
period  was  $178  million. 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  savings 
which  result  from  families  having  been 
completely  removed  from  dependency  on 
AFDC  or  not  needing  to  apply  for  AFDC 
as  a  result  of  the  child  support  program. 

The  estimated  AFDC  collections  for 
fiscal  year  1977  amount  to  $414  million 
at  a  cost  of  $235  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1978  the  States  expect  to  collect  $525  mil- 
lion for  AFDC  child  support  at  a  cost 
of  $227  million. 

In  my  view,  these  figures  are  evidence 
that  this  program  is  beginning  to  work 
as  Congress  intended.  The  intent  of  these 
amendments  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  be  to  clarify  the  garnishment  pro- 
visions, to  provide  for  administrative  im- 
provements and  to  aid  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  program.  I  feel  that  these  amend- 
ments will  only  add  to  the  eflBciency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Briefly,  these  amendments  will  ac- 
complish the  following: 

First.  A  new  section  is  added  to  title 
rV-D  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  gar- 
nishment regulations  for  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches.  This 
title  is  also  clarified  to  include  employees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
garnishment  provisions.  It  also  estab- 
lishes reasonable  limits  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  garnished  from  a  person's 
wages  so  that  an  individual,  and  his 
second  family  if  there  is  one,  will  not  be 
forced  into  financial  ruin. 

Second.  Bonding  will  be  required  of 
State  and  local  employees  who  handle 
collection  or  accounting  of  child  support 
payments.  The  accounting  and  collecting 
procedures  must  also  be  handled  by  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Tliird.  Tlie  incentive  payment  to  po- 
litical subdivisions  which  collect  child 
support  for  another  governmental  unit 
is  simplified  to  a  standard  15  percent  of 
the  amount  retained  by  the  governmen- 
tal unit  where  the  family  lives.  This 
should  relieve  administrative  complica- 
tions as  well  as  encourage  governmental 
units  to  continue  to  pursue  older  cases. 

Fourth.  The  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  authorized  under  section 
1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  ex- 
tended tD  include  the  child  support  pro- 
gram. These  pilot  projects  should  facil- 
itate the  development  of  more  efficient 
and  effective  child  support  programs. 

Fifth.  The  annual  reporting  require- 
ments are  amended  to  specify  the  kind 
of  information  that  Congress  needs  from 
HEW  to  properly  oversee  and  amend  the 
program  when  necessary. 

Sixth.  A  provision  is  also  included  to 
allow  the  State  of  Georgia  time  to  resolve 
a  problem  regarding  the  treatment  of 
child  support  collections  for  the  purpose 
of  reimbursement. 

These  amendments,  which  have  only 
been  slightly  modified,  received  Senate 
approval   during  the   94th   Congress.   I 


hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
act  expeditiously  on  these  amendments 
so  that  needed  clarifications  and  im- 
provements can  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  and  general  explana- 
tion of  its  provisions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1123 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CLARIFICATION   OF   CAKNISHMENT    PROVISIONS 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  459  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(including  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof  and  any  wholly 
owned  Federal  corporation)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  the  District  of  Columbia 
(including  any  agency,  svibdlvlslon,  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof) ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" Immediately  after  "United  States" 
where  It  appears  the  second  time. 

(b)  Section  459  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec  459.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Service  of  legal  process  brought  for 
the  enforcement  of  an  Individual's  obligation 
to  provide  child  support  or  make  alimony 
payments  shall  be  accomplished  by  certified 
or  registered  mall,  return  receipt  requested, 
or  by  personal  service,  upon  the  appropriate 
agent  designated  for  receipt  of  such  service 
of  process  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  461  (or,  If  no  agent 
has  been  deslgnateci  for  the  governmental 
entity  having  payment  responsibility  for  the 
moneys  Involved,  then  upon  the  head  of  such 
governmental  entity) .  Such  process  shall  be 
accompanied  by  sufficient  data  to  permit 
prompt  identification  of  the  individual  and 
the  moneys  Involved. 

"(c)  No  Federal  employee  whose  duties  in- 
clude responding  to  interrogatories  pursuant 
to  requirements  Imposed  by  section  461(b) 
(3)  shall  be  subject  under  any  law  to  any 
disciplinary  action  or  civil  or  criminal  liabil- 
ity or  penalty  for.  or  on  account  of.  any 
disclosure  of  Information  made  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  any  of 
his  duties  which  pertain  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) to  the  answering  of  any  such  Inter- 
rogatory. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  person,  who  Is  desig- 
nated by  law  or  regulation  to  accept  service 
of  process  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
subject  under  this  section,  is  effectively  served 
with  any  such  process  or  with  Interrogatories 
relating  to  an  Individual's  child  support  or 
alimony  payment  obligations,  such  person 
shall  respond  thereto  within  thirty  days  (or 
within  such  longer  period  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  applicable  State  law)  after  the 
date  effective  service  thereol  Is  made,  and 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible  but  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  effective  service 
is  so.  made  of  any  such  process,  send  written 
notice  that  such  process  has  been  so  served 
(together  with  a  copy  thereof;  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  moneys  are  affected  thereby 
at  his  duty  station  or  last-known  home 
address. 

"(e)  Governmental  entities  affected  by  le- 
gal processes  served  for  the  enforcement  of 
an  Individual's  child  support  or  allmonv  pay- 
ment obligations  shall  not  be  reaulred  to 
vary  their  normal  pay  and  disbursement 
cycles  In  order  to  comply  with  any  such  legal 
process. 

"(f)    Neither  the  United  States,  any  dls- 
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burslng  officer,  nor  govemmen 
be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
from  moneys  due  or  payable 
States  to  any  individual 
process  regular  on  Its  face.  If 
Is  made  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  Issued  to  carr; 
tlon.". 

(c)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of 
tber  amended  by  adding  at 
the  following  new  section : 

"REGULATIONS     PERTArNINC    TO 

"Sec.  461.  (a)  Authority  to 
ulatlons  for  the  Implementation 
visions  of  section  4F9  shall, 
provisions  of  such  section  are 
moneys  due  from  (or  payable 
"(1)  the  executive  branch 
ment  (including  In  such  branc:  t 
poses  of  this  subsection,  the 
possessions  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the 
mission,   any  wholly  owned 
ration  created  by  an  Act  of 
the  government  of  the  District 
be  vested  in  the  President  (or 
"(3)  the  legislative  branch 
ment,  be  vested  Jointly  in  the 
temoore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  ( 
nee;:),  and 

"(3)    the  JudlcUl  branch  of 
ment.  be  vested  in  the  Chief 
United  States  (or  his  designee 
"(b)  Regulations  promulgate  I 
this  section  shall — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  those 
the   executive   branch   of   the 
Include  a  requirement  that  the 
agency  thereof  shall  cause  to 
In  the  appendix  of  the  re 
mulgated,   (A)    his  designation 
or  agents  to  accept  service  of 
tlfled  by  title  of  position,  m 
and  teleohone  number,  and  B) 
of  the  data  reasonably  required 
the  agency  promptly  to  Identlfj 
ual  with  respect  to  whose 
process  is  brought, 

"(2)    In  the  case  of 
gated  for  the  legislative  and 
of  the  Government  set  forth.  In 
to  the  regualtlons  so 
name,  position,  address,  and 
ber  of  the  agent  or  agents 
designated  for  service  of  process 
Indication  of  the  data  reasonabljr 
order  for  such  entity  promptl 
the  individual  with  respect  to 
the  legal  process  is  brought, 

"(3)  provide  that  (A)  In  the 
latlons  promulgated  by  the 
of  the  Government,  that  each 
emmental  entity  (or  his 
spend  to  relevant  Interrogatorli 
Ized  by  the  law  of  the  State  ii 
process  will  issue,  prior  to  formal 
such  process,  upon  a  showing 
cants  entitlement  to  child 
naony  payments,  and  (B)  in  the 
latlons  nromuliratei  for  the 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Gove 
person  or  persons  designated 
service  of  process  In  accordance 
graph  (2)  shall  respond  to 
atorles  if  authorized  by  the  law 
m  which  legal  process  will  issue 
ma!  Issuance  of  legal  process, 
of  the  apollcant's  entitlement 
port  or  aJimony  payments. 
"(c)  In  the  event  that  a 
tlty,  which  is  authorized  under 
or  regulation*;  issued  to  carry 
tlon  to  accept  service  of 
to  the  provl«lons  of  subsection 
with  more  than  one  legal  Droce«i'! 
to  the  same  moneys  due  or 
Individual,  then  such  moneys 
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able to  satisfy  such  processes  on  a  first-come 
first-served  basis,  with  any  such  process  being 
satisfied  out  of  such  moneys  as  remain  after 
the  satisfaction  of  all  such  processes  which 
have  been  previously  served. 

(d)  Part  D  of  title  rv  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended   by   adding   after  section   461    (as 
added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  the 
.  following  new  section: 

"DEFiwrnoNs 
"Sec.  462.  For  purposes  of  section  459 — 
"(a)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  the  legislative  branch,  the  Ju- 
dicial branch,  and  the  executive  branch 
thereof,  and  each  and  every  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  any  such 
branch.  Including  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  any 
wholly  owned  Federal  coropratlon  created  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  any  office,  commission, 
bureau,  or  other  administrative  subdivision 
or  creature  thereof,  and  the  governments  of 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Tlie  term  'child  support',  when  used 
in  reference  to  the  legal  obligations  of  an  In- 
dividual to  provide  such  support,  means  peri- 
odic payments  of  funds  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  child  or  chlHren  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  individual  has  such  an 
obligation,  and  (subject  to  and  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law)  includes  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  pajrments  to  provide  for  health  care, 
education,  recreation,  clothing,  or  to  meet 
other  specific  needs  of  such  a  child  or  chil- 
dren; such  term  also  Includes  attorney's  fees. 
Interest,  and  court  costs,  when  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  same  are  expressly  made  re- 
coverable as  such  pursuant  to  a  decree,  order, 
or  Judgment  Issued  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable State  law  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

"(c)  The  terra  'alimony',  when  used  In 
reference  to  the  legal  obligations  of  an  In- 
dividual to  provide  the  same,  means  periodic 
payments  of  funds  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  spouse  (or  former  spouse)  of 
such  Individual,  and  (subject  to  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  law)  Includes  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  separate  maintenance,  alimony 
pendente  life,  maintenance,  and  spousal  sup- 
port: such  term  also  Includes  attorney's  fees. 
Interest,  and  court  costs  when  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  same  are  expressly  made 
recoverable  as  such  pursuant  to  a  decree, 
order,  or  Judgment  Issued  In  accordance  with 
applicable  State  law  by  a  court  competent 
Jurisdiction.  Such  term  does  not  Include  any 
payment  or  transfer  of  property  or  Its  value 
by  an  individual  to  his  spotise  or  former 
spouse  In  compliance  with  any  community 
property  settlement,  equitable  distribution  of 
property,  or  other  division  of  property  be- 
tween spouses  or  former  spouses. 

"(d)  The  term  'private  person'  means  a 
person  who  does  not  have  sovereign  or  other 
special  Immunity  or  privilege  which  causes 
such  person  not  to  be  subject  to  legal  process. 
"(e)  The  term  'legal  process',  when  used  In 
the  context  of  section  459,  means  any  writ, 
order,  sununons,  or  other  similar  process  in 
the  nature  of  garnishment,  which — 

"(1)  is  Issued  by  (A)  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  within  any  State,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  (B)  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  any  foreign 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  which  requires  the 
United  States  to  honor  such  process,  or  (C) 
an  authorized  official  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  such  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or 
pursuant  to  State  or  local  law,  and 

"(2)  is  directed  to,  and  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  compel,  a  governmental  entity, 
which  holds  moneys  which  are  otherwise  pay- 
able to  an  Individual,  to  make  a  payment 
from  such  moneys  to  another  party  In  order 


to  satisfy  a  legal  obligation  of  such  Individual 
to  provide  child  support  or  make  alimony 
payments. 

"(f)  Entitlement  of  an  individual  to  any 
money  shall  be  deemed  to  be  'based  upon 
remuneration  for  employment',  If  such 
money  consists  of — 

"( 1 )  compensation  paid  or  payable  for  per- 
sonal services  of  such   Individual,  whether 
such  compensation  Is  denominated  as  wages, 
salary,  commission,  bonus,  pay,  or  otherwise, 
and  Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to,  severance 
pay,  sick  pay,  and  incentive  pay,  but  does 
not  Include  awards  for  making  suggestions,  or 
"(2)  periodic  benefits  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 228(h)(3)    of  thU  Act)    or  other  pay- 
ments to  such  Individual  under  the  Insur- 
ance system  established  by  title  n  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  system  or  fund  established  by 
the  United  States  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(a) )  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions, retirement  or  retired  pay,  annuities, 
dependents   or   survivors'    benefits,   or  simi- 
lar amounts  payable  on  account  of  personal 
services  performed  by  himself  or  any  other 
Individual    (not  including  any  payment  as 
compensation  for  death  under  any  Federal 
program,   any   payment  xinder  any   Federal 
program  established  to  provide  'black  lung' 
benefits,  any  payment  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  pen.slon,  or  any  payment  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  compensa- 
tion   for    a   service-connected    disability   or 
death,    except    dependency    and    indemnity 
compensation  paid  under  chapter  13  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  and  any  compensa- 
tion paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
a  former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  Is 
In  receipt  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  if  such 
former  member  has  waived  a  portion  of  his 
retired  pay  in  order  to  receive  such  compen- 
sation) ,  and  does  not  consist  of  amounts  paid, 
by  way  of  reimbursement  or  otherwise,  to 
such  Individual  by  his  employer  to  defray 
expenses    Incurred    by    such    Individual    In 
carrying  out  duties  associated  with  his  em- 
ployment. 

"(g)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
moneys  due  from,  or  payable  by,  the  United 
States  to  any  individual,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded amounts  which — 

"(1)  are  owed  by  such  Individual  to  the 
United  States, 

"(2)  are  required  by  law  to  be,  and  are, 
deducted  from  the  remuneration  or  other 
payment  Involved,  Including  but  not  limited 
to.  Federal  employment  taxes,  and  fines  and 
forfeitures  ordered  by  court-martial, 

"(3)  are  properly  withheld  for  Federal, 
State,  or  local.  Income  tax  purposes,  if  the 
withholding  of  such  amounts  is  authorized 
or  required  by  law  and  if  amounts  withheld 
are  not  greater  than  would  be  the  case  If  such 
Individual  claimed  all  dependents  to  which 
he  was  entitled  (the  withholding  of  addi- 
tional amounts  pursuant  to  section  3402(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  may  be 
permitted  only  when  such  individual  pre- 
sents evidence  of  a  tax  obligation  which  sup- 
ports the  adf'ltional  wlth^ol''lngl . 

"(4)  are  deducted  as  health  insurance  pre- 
miums, 

"(5)  are  deducted  as  normal  retirement 
contributions  (not  including  amounts  de- 
ducted for  supplementary  coverage) ,  and 

"(6)  are  deducted  as  normal  life  Insurance 
premiums  from  salary  or  other  remunera- 
tion for  employment  (not  including  amounts 
deducted  for  supplementary  coverage) .". 

(e)(1)  Subjection  (b)  of  section  303  of 
the  Consumed  Credit  Protection  Act  (IS 
VS.C.  Ifl73(b) )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(b)". 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauf^es  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  thereof  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  re- 
spectively, and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 
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"(2)  The  maximum  part  of  the  aggregate 
disposable  earnings  of  an  individual  for  any 
workweek  which  Is  subject  to  garnishment 
to  enforce  any  order  for  the  support  of  any 
person  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  where  such  Individual  is  supporting 
his  spouse  or  dependent  child  (other  than  a 
spouse  or  child  with  respect  to  whose  sup- 
port such  order  Is  Issued),  50  per  centum 
of  such  individual's  disposable  earnings  for 
this  week,  and 

"(B)  where  such  Individual  is  not  support- 
ing such  a  spouse  or  dependent  child  de- 
scribed in  clau.se  (A),  60  per  centum  of  such 
individual's  disposable  earnings  for  that 
week: 

except  that,  with  respect  to  the  disposable 
earnings  of  any  individual  for  any  workweek, 
the  50  per  centum  specified  in  clause  (A) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  55  per  centum  and  the 
60  per  centum  specified  in  clause  (B)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  65  per  centum,  If  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  earnings  are  subject  to 
garnishment  to  enforce  a  support  order  with 
respect  to  a  period  which  is  prior  to  the 
twelve- week  period  which  ends  with  the  be- 
ginning of  such  workweek.". 

(2)  The  provision  of  section  303(b)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  which  is 
redesignated  under  paragraph  (1)  as  clause 
(A)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  fol- 
lows "any  order"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following :  "for  the  support  of  any  per- 
son Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion or  In  accordance  with  an  administrative 
procedure,  which  Is  established  by  State  law. 
which  affords  substantial  due  process,  and  is 
subject  to  Judicial  review.". 

(3)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  and  no  State  (or  officer  or 
agency  thereof) ,"  immediately  after  "or  any 
State". 

(4)  Section  305  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  (b)(2)"  Immediately  after 
"section  303(a) "  each  place  It  appears  there- 
in. 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  en.ictment  of  this  Act. 

BONDING  OF  CERTAIN  STATE  OR  LOCAL  EM- 
PLOYEES;   HANDLING  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  454  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 12) , 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  comply  with  such  bonding  require- 
ments, for  employees  who  receive,  disburse, 
handle,  or  have  access  to,  cash,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulations  prescribe;  and 

"(IE)  m.alntaln  methods  of  administration 
which  EU-e  designed  to  assure  that  persons 
responsible  for  handling  cash  receipts  sliall 
not  participate  in  accounting  or  operating 
functions  which  would  permit  them  to  con- 
ceal in  the  accounting  records  the  misuse  of 
cash  receipts  (except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  provide  for  exceptions  to  this 
requirement  In  the  case  of  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas  where  the  hiring  of  unreason- 
able additional  staff  would  otherwise  be 
necessary) .". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

INCENTIVE    PAYMENTS   TO    STATES    AND 
LOCALrriES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  458(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"parent — "  and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "parent  an  amount  equal  to 
15  per  centum  of  any  amount  collected  and 
required  to  be  distributed  as  provided  in  sec- 


tion 457  to  reduce  or  repay  assistance  pay- 
me»its.". 

(2)  Section  458(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
amounts  collected  on  and  after  October  1, 
1977. 

EXTENSION   OF  DEMONSTRATION   PROJECTS  TO 
CHILD  SUPPORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1115  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (a),  by 
striking  out  "part  A"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "part  A  or  D", 

(2)  In  clause  (a)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
"45i",  Immediately  after  "402,", 

(3)  in  clause  (b)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"455,"  immediately  after  "403,",  and 

(4)  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "$4,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$6,000,000.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subs^ction 
(a)  (other  than  the  amendment  made  by 
clause  (4)  thereof)  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
and  the  amendment  made  by  such  clause  (4) 
shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  fiscal  years 
which  begin  after  September  30.  1977. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  452(a)  (10)  of  the  Social 
Sscurlty  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  year  1977.  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  report  on  all  activities  under- 
taken pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
which  report  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following: 

"(A)  total  program  costs  and  collections 
set  forth  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  the  cost 
to  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
the  distribution  of  collections  to  families, 
State  and  local  governmental  units,  and  the 
Federal  Government;  and  an  identificatioa  of 
tiie  financial  impact  of  the  provisions  of  this 
part; 

"(B)  costs  and  staff  associated  with  ti:ie 
Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement: 

"(C)  the  number  of  child  support  cases  in 
each  State  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  part  and  the  number  of  such 
cases  added  each  quarter  thereafter,  and  the 
disposition  of  such  cases; 

"(D)  the  status  of  all  State  plans  under 
this  part  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  last 
ending  before  the  report  is  submitted,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  any  problems 
which  are  delaying  or  preventing  approval  of 
State  plans  under  this  part; 

"(E)  data,  by  State,  on  tlie  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parent  Locator  Service,  and  the  num'ier 
of  locate  requests  submitted  without  the  ab- 
sent parent's  social  security  account  number; 

"(F)  the  number  of  cases,  by  State,  in 
which  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  aid 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A 
has  refused  to  cooperate  in  identifying  and 
locating  the  absent  parent  and  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  refusal  so  to  cooperate  is 
based  on  good  cause  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  referred  to  In 
section  402(a)  (26)  (B)(ii));   and 

"(G)  data,  by  State,  on  the  use  of  Federal 
courts  and  on  use  of  the  Interiial  Revejiue 
Service  for  collections,  the  number  of  court 
orders  on  which  collections  were  made,  the 
number  of  paternity  determinations  made 
and  the  number  of  parents  located,  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  show  the  cost  and  benefits  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

"(H)  the  major  problems  encountered 
which  have  delayed  or  prevented  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  part  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  last  ending  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  report.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  reports. 


submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  1976. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  June  30,  1977,  a  special  supple- 
mental report,  with  respect  to  activities  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  and  during  the  transi- 
tional period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing September  30.  1976.  Such  report  shall, 
with  respect  to  such  transitional  period, 
contain  all  the  data  and  Information  speci- 
fied in  clauses  (A)  through  (H)  of  section 
452(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section),  and  with  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  con- 
tain all  such  data  and  Information  which 
was  not  included  in  the  report  made  by 
such  Secretary  to  the  Congress  on  June  30, 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  452(a)  (10)  of  such 
Act.  as  in  effect  on  such  date. 

"Sec  6.  For  purposes  cf  determining  the 
amount  payable  to  the  State  of  Georgia  under 
section  403(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on 
account  of  expenditures  made  by  such  State 
as  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  its  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  cf  such  Act  during  calendar  quarters, 
beginning  after  June  30.  1975.  and  prior  to 
January  1.  1977,  there  shall  be  included  as 
an  offset  against  such  expenditures  amounts 
which — 

"(1)  were  collected  as  child  support  by 
the  State  pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  under 
part  D  of  such  title  IV.  and 

"(2)  were  retained  by  the  State  pursuant 
to.  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of. 
section  457(a)(2)    or  section  457(b)(1).". 

General  Explanation  of  the  Bill 
A.  clarification  of  garnishment 

PROVISIONS 

(Section  1   of  the  bill) 

The  child  support  legislation  enacted  by 
the  93rd  Congress  (Public  Law  93-647)  pro- 
vides for  the  garnishment  of  Federal  pay- 
ments for  purposes  of  child  support  and  ali- 
mony. Although  the  garnishment  provision 
has  been  in  effect  since  January  1.  1975.  it  has 
not  yet  been  fully  Implemented  by  Federal 
agencies. 

The  following  provisions  in  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  authorize  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions, clarify  congressional  intent  and  estab- 
lish procedures  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out 
the  law. 

Inclusion  of  District  Of  Columbia. — Section 
459  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that 
moneys  due  from,  or  payable  by.  the  United 
States,  including  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  legal  proc- 
ess brought  for  the  enforcement  of  legal  ob- 
ligations to  provide  child  support  or  alimony 
payments.  It  was  intended  that  employment 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  be  included. 
However,  because  a  question  has  been  raised 
about  whether  the  language  of  the  statute 
adequately  states  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
section  1(a)  of  the  bill  would  add  specific 
reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Conditions  and  procedures. — The  bill  pro- 
vides specific  conditions  and  procedures  to  be 
followed  under  section  459.  It  specifies  that 
service  of  legal  process  brovight  for  the  en- 
forcement of  an  individual's  obligation  to 
provide  child  support  or  alimony  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  certified  or  registered  mail,  or 
by  personal  service,  upon  the  person  desig- 
nated to  accept  the  service  for  a  governmen- 
tal entity.  The  process  must  be  accomplished 
by  sufficient  data  to  permit  prompt  identifi- 
cation of  the  individual  and  the  moneys 
which  are  involved.  These  provisions  will 
Permit  inexpensive  and  expedited  service  and 
will  enable  the  agency  to  respond  in  an  effi- 
cient way. 

Federal  employees  whose  duties  Include  re- 
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spending   to   relevant 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  legal 
tborlzed  by  law  would  not  be 
disciplinary  action,  or  civil  oi 
billty  or  penalty  for,  or  on 
disclosure    of    information 
nection     wttb     the 
Interrogatories. 

The  bill  also  provides  that 
governmental    entity   or  his 
have  30  days  (or  a  longer 
by  applicable  State  law)   fror 
date  of  service  within  which 
Interrogatories   or   to   legal 
the  payment  of  child  support 
obligations.  The  Federal  Gov 
large  and  its  activities  and 
merous  that  a  reasonable  tlmi 
is  required   to  permit   Ident! 
proper  account,  ascertainmen 
ciency    of   process,    and 
counsel. 

As  a  protection  to  the 
the  bill  also  would  require 
who  is  served  must,  as  soon 
no  more  than  15  days  after  thi 
Ice,  send  written  notice  that 
been  served  (together  with  a 
to  the  individual  whose  mone 
at  bis  duty  station  or  last 
dress. 

To  avoid  the  problems  whlcl 
If  Federal  agencies  were 
their  disbursement  cycles  to 
payments  due  for  child  support 
the  bill  specifically  provides  th4t 
entities  shall  not  be  required 
normal  pay  and  dlsb\irsement 
to  comply  with  any  such  legal 
erally,  disbursements  of  regular 
ments  of  remuneration  for 
computerized.  Process  served 
may  unreasonably  require  tha 
of  a  certain  date  be  held  up 
such  process  was   not   recelvei  l 
permit  the  reprogramming  of 
run  affecting  that  particular 
Instances   a    writ   may   call 
which  are  more  or  less   frequ 
times  the  individual   is 
provision  In  the  bill  would 
stantial  additional  costs  to  the 
and   serious   inconvenience   or 
thousands  of  others  affected 
puterlzed  payrolls. 

The  bill  provides  that  neither 
States,   any  disbursing  officer, 
mental  entity  shall  be  liable  w 
any      payment  made   from 
Individual  pursuant  to  legal 
on  Its  face,  if  the  payment  is 
ance  with  the  section  and  thi 
Issued  thereunder.  This  provlsic  n 
tect  the  United  States  and  its  en 
regard  to  actions  they  are 
form. 

Issuance  of  regulations 
no  provision  specifically 
suance  of  regulations  by  the 
of  Government  charged  with 
the  garnishment  law.  At  this  tinje, 
two  years  after  the  effective 
still  no  regulations  relating  to 
provision.  The  General 
recommended  that  the  law  be 
provide   specific   authority  to 
tions,  commenting  In  a  recent 
"the  garnishment  provision  in 
should  be  expanded  to 
authority  to  one  or  more 
issue    implementing   regulation ;. 
torney  General  sent  to  the  94t)  i 
legislative  proposal  aimed  at 
regulatory  authority.  The  bill 
new  section  461  to  title  IV  whic  » 
the  authority  to  issue  regulatloif 
459  in:    (1)   the  President  (or 
for  the  executive  branch 
ritorles  and  possessions  of  the 
the  United  States  Postal  Servlci 
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Rate  Commission,  any  wholly  owned  Fed- 
eral corporation  created  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  (2)  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (or  their  designees)  Joint- 
ly for  the  legislative  branch;  and  (3)  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (or 
his  designee)    for  the  Judicial  branch. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  regulations  is- 
sued for  the  three  branches  of  Government 
are  to  include  a  requirement  that  the  head 
of  each  governmental  entity  Involved  shall 
cause  to  be  published  in  the  appendix  of  the 
regulations  (1)  the  designation  of  the  agent 
or  agents  to  accept  service  of  process,  iden- 
tified by  title  of  position,  mailing  address 
and  telephone  number,  and  (2)  an  indica- 
tion of  the  data  reasonably  reqiUred  in  or- 
der for  the  governmental  entity  promptly 
to  Identify  the  individual  with  respect  to 
whom  legal  process  is  being  brought.  Tills 
provision  will  eliminate  the  problems  private 
attorneys  have  had  In  determining  how  to 
effect  service  of  process  In  order  that  their 
clients  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  gar- 
nishment statute.  They  will  make  it  pos.sible 
for  the  private  attorney  to  easily  locate  the 
person  who  is  to  receive  the  process,  and  to 
know  the  kinds  of  Information  which  must 
be  provided  to  enable  the  Government  entity 
to  identify  the  employee  concerned. 

The  bill  would  require  that  heads  of  gov- 
ernmental entities  or  their  designees  respond 
to  relevant  interrogatories,  if  authorized  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  legal  process 
will  Issue,  prior  to  formal  Issuance  of  the 
process,  upon  a  showing  of  the  applicant's 
entitlement  to  child  support  or  alimony 
payments.    - 

The  bill  also  makes  clear  the  procedure 
to  be  used  in  case  of  disputes  which  may 
arise  when  two  or  more  parties  seek  to  at- 
tach the  same  payments  with  legal  process 
issued  from  more  than  one  source.  It  pro- 
vides that  If  a  governmental  entity  is  served 
with  more  than  one  legal  process  with  re- 
spect to  money  payable  to  any  individual, 
then  the  money  shall  be  available  on  a  first- 
come-flrst-served  basis.  This  simple  approach 
to  such  situations  should  expedite  agency  ac- 
tion and  eliminate  the  need  for  lengthy  pro- 
cedures during  which  the  individual  con- 
cerned will  not  have  his  income  subject  to 
garnishment  from  any  source.  Subsequent 
process  will  be  satisfied  out  of  money  re- 
maining after  satisfying  a  prior  process. 

The  bin  does  not  include  any  specific  re- 
quirements for  reports  by  the  separate 
branches  of  Government  on  the  garnishment 
provision.  However,  In  order  to  have  infor- 
mation by  which  to  evaluate  the  provision  in 
the  first  years  of  its  Implementation,  the 
committee  requests  that  sufficient  data  be 
kept  by  each  branch  of  Government  so  that 
a  close  estimate  of  the  garnishment  activity 
may  be  made  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
In  a  form  which  would  enable  the  Congress 
to  evaluate  the  impact  and  operation  of  the 
garnishment  provision. 

Definiticns. — The  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 462  to  define  the  terms  used  in  section 
459. 

(1)  United  States. — Present  law  provides 
that  moneys  due  from  or  payable  by  "the 
United  States  •  •  •  shall  be  subject  to  legal 
process  brought  for  the  enforcement  of  legal 
obligations  to  provide  child  support  or  ali- 
mony as  though  the  United  States  were  a 
private  person."  Because  questions  have  been 
raised  about  what  the  term  "United  States" 
means  for  purposes  of  the  provision,  the  bill 
adds  a  definition  which  makes  clear  that  the 
term  Includes  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment— legislative.  Judicial  and  executive,  and 
each  and  every  department,  agency,  m-  In- 
strumentality of  any  such  branch.  Includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  any  wholly-owned  Federal  cor- 
poration created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  any 


office,  commission,  bureau,  or  other  admin- 
istrative subdivision,  and  the  Governments 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Child  Support. — The  bill  provides  a 
definition  of  the  term  "child  support"  which 
states  that  It  means,  x^hen  used  in  reference 
to  the  legal  obligations  of  an  Individual  to 
provide  such  support,  any  periodic  pajment 
of  fxmds  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  a  child,  and  (subject  to  and  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law)  includes  (but  is  not 
limited  to)  payments  to  provide  for  health 
care,  education,  recreation,  clothing,  or  other 
specific  needs.  Uncertainty  as  to  whether 
agencies  may  pay  court-ordered  attorneys' 
fees,  interest,  and  coiirt  costs  is  removed. 

These  are  included  when  and  to  the  extent 
they  are  recoverable  pursuant  to  a  decree, 
order,  or  Judgment  issued  in  accordance 
with  applicable  State  law  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

(3)  Alimony. — The  bill  would  define  "ali- 
mony" for  purposes  of  section  459,  when  used 
in  reference  to  the  legal  obligations  of  an 
individual  to  provide  the  same,  to  mean 
periodic  payments  of  funds  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  spouse  (or  former 
spouse).  It  includes  (subject  to  and  in  ac- 
ccrdance  with  State  law)  separate  mainte- 
nance, alimony  pedente  lite,  maintenance, 
and  spousal  support.  This  definition  is  in 
keeping  with  the  increasing  State  use  of 
"srpporf'  terminology  instead  of  "alimony." 
The  same  provisions  relating  to  attorneys' 
fees.  Interest,  and  court  costs  as  are  provided 
with  regard  to  "child  support"  are  also  in- 
chided  with  regard  to  alimony.  The  bill  also 
clarifies  the  committee  Intent  that  "alimony" 
doer  not  Include  payments  or  transfers  of 
property  made  in  compliance  with  any  com- 
munity property  settlement,  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  property,  or  other  division  of 
property  between  spouses. 

(4)  Private  person. — The  definition  pro- 
vides that  "private  person"  means  a  person 
who  does  not  have  sovereign  or  other  special 
immunity  or  privilege  which  causes  the  per- 
son not  to  be  subject  to  legal  process. 

(5)  Legal  process. — This  term  is  defined  for 
purposes  of  section  459  to  mean  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  any  writ,  order,  sxun- 
mons  or  other  similar  process  in  the  nature 
of  garnishment  which  is  Issued  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  an  authorized 
official  pursuant  to  a  court  order  or  pursuant 
to  State  or  local  law,  and  which  Is  directed 
to,  with  the  purpose  of  compelling,  a  govern- 
mental entity  which  holds  moneys  otherwise 
payable  to  an  Individual  to  make  a  payment 
to  another  party  in  order  to  satisfy  a  legal 
obligation  for  child  support  or  alimony  pay- 
ments. Thus,  legal  process  Includes  the 
statutory  remedy  for  recovery  of  support  and 
maintenance  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  program  which  Is 
provided  in  the  law  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  other  States  which  have  similar 
statutes. 

The  reference  to  domestic  courts  In  the 
definition  'legal  process'  is  not,  however,  in- 
tended to  preclude  the  United  States  from 
honoring  Us  obligations  under  Article  34 
of  the  German  Supplementary  Agreement 
to  comply  with  writs  of  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process  in  the  nature  of  garnish- 
ment, Issued  by  the  courts  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  legal  obligations  of  military 
members  or  civilian  employees  of  our  forces 
stationed  in  Germany  to  pay  child  support 
or  alimony. 

(6)  Moneys,  the  entitlement  to  which  is 
based  on  remuneration  /or  employment. — 
When  the  Finance  Committee  made  its  re- 
port on  the  child  support  amendments  in 
1974,  it  sUted: 

The  committee  bill  would  specifically  pro- 
vide that  the  wages  of  Federal  employees, 
including  military  personnel,  would  be  sub- 
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Ject  to  garnishment  in  support  and  alimony 
cases.  In  addition,  annuities  and  other  pay- 
ments under  Federal  programs  in  which  en- 
titlement is  based  on  employment  would  also 
be  subject  to  attachment  for  support  and 
alimony  payments.  This  provision  would  be 
applicable  whether  or  not  the  family  upon 
whose  behalf  the  proceeding  Is  brought  is 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  It  would  also  override 
provisions  in  various  social  Insurance  or  re- 
tirement statutes  which  prohibit  attachment 
or  garnishment.  (S.  Rept.  93-1356). 

Although  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
would  appear  to  be  clear  from  this  report 
language,  questions  as  o  the  applicability  of 
the  statute  to  social  insurance  and  retire- 
ment statutes  have  arisen.  Other  qxiestions 
as  to  the  kinds  of  remuneration  which  are 
covered  by  the  slattite,  such  as  commissions 
or  bonuses,  have  also  been  raised.  To  remove 
the  possibility  of  confusion,  the  bill  adds  a 
definition  of  "remuneration  for  employ- 
ment" which  covers  compensation  paid  or 
payable  for  personal  services  of  an  individ- 
ual, whether  as  wages,  salary,  commission, 
bonus,  pay,  or  otherwise,  and  includes  but 
is  not  limited  to  severance  pay,  sick  pay  and 
incentive  pay,  but  does  not  Include  awards 
for  making  suggestions.  It  also  Includes  peri- 
odic benefits  (as  defined  In  section  228(h) 
(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  or  other 
payments  to  an  individual  under  the  insur- 
ance system  established  by  title  11,  or  any 
other  system  or  fund  established  by  the 
United  States  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensioiis,  retirement  or  retired  pay, 
annunlties,  dependents  or  survivors'  benefits, 
or  similar  amounts  payable  on  account  of 
personal  services  performed  by  an  individ- 
ual. It  excludes  any  payment  as  compensa- 
tion for  death  under  any  Federal  program, 
any  payment  under  any  program  established 
to  provide  "black  lung"  benefits,  any  pay- 
ment by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
pension,  or  any  payment  oy  liie  Veterans' 
Administration  as  compen.sation  for  service- 
connected  disability  or  death.  Such  exclu- 
sion, however,  does  not  apply  to  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  paid  un- 
der chapter  13  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  compensation  paid  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  a  former  member  of  the 
armed  forces  who  is  in  receipt  of  retired  or 
retainer  pay  if  such  former  member  has 
waived  a  portion  of  his  retired  pay  in  order 
to  receive  such  compensation. 

Thus,  the  provisions  of  section  459  would 
apply,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, to  payments  under:  (1)  The  civil 
service  retirement  program;  (2)  the  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  established  for 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service;  (3)  the 
various  retirement,  annuity,  and  survivor 
benefit  plans  and  programs  established  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States;  (4)  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  program;  (5)  benefici- 
aries of  life  insurance  policies  provided  un- 
der Government  programs  where  the  amount 
of  coverage  Is  directly  or  indirectly  based 
(wholly  or  in  part)  on  the  amount  of  remu- 
neration for  the  employment  involved;  (6) 
the  Federal  program  for  compensation  for 
work  Injuries  of  Federal  employees  (but  not 
death  benefits  thereunder);  and  (7)  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  (but  only  In  cases  where  the 
payments  are  made  by  the  United  States). 

The  provision  would  not  apply  to  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  incurred  by  an  la- 
dividual  in  connection  with  employment  or 
allowances  in  lieu  thereof,  eg.,  per  diem, 
mileage  allowance,  travel  and  transportation 
allowances,  cost-of-living  allowances,  mill- 
tswy  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances, 
uniform  and  clothing  allowances,  overeas 
station  allowances.  Armed  Forces  health  pro- 
fession scholarship  stipends,  and  other  simi- 
lar work -related  expenses  or  allowances. 
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It  would  not  apply  to  State  or  locally  ad- 
ministered programs  even  though  such  pro- 
grams have  been  established  under  Federal 
^uspices  and  there  is  Federal  participation  in 
the  costs  thereof  simply  because  the  benefits 
paid  out  are  not  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  State  unemployment  compyensa- 
tion  programs  are  prime  examples  of  this 
category. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fact  that 
section  459  is  applicable  to  particular  moneys 
dees  not  necessarily  mean  that  those  moneys 
will  be  subject  to  legal  process;  It  merely 
means  that  the  question  of  whether  such 
monej"s  will  be  subject  to  legal  process  will  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  State  law  in 
like  manner  as  if  the  United  States  were  a 
private  person. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  exclusions 
which  are  to  be  made  in  determining  the 
amount  of  money  due  from  or  payable  by  the 
United  States  to  any  Individual  for  purposes 
of  section  459.  Thus  there  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  garnishment  any  amounts  which 
are  owed  by  an  individual  to  the  United 
States;  are  required  to  be,  and  are.  deducted 
from  the  remuneration  or  other  payment  in- 
volved, including,  but  not  limited  to.  Fed- 
eral employment  taxes,  stirvivor  benefit  pro- 
gram contributions,  fines  and  forfeitures 
ordered  by  court-martial;  and  are  properly 
withheld  for  Federal,  State  or  local  income 
tax  purposes,  if  the  withholding  is  author- 
ized or  required  by  law  and  if  amounts  with- 
held are  not  greater  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  individual  claimed  all  dependents  to 
which  he  was  entitled  (the  withholding  of 
additional  amounts  pursuant  to  section  3402 
(1)  of  t^e  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
may  be  permitted  only  when  such  Individual 
presents  evidence  of  a  tax  obligation  which 
supports  the  additional  withholding);  are 
deducted  as  health  Insurance  premiums;  are 
deducted  as  normal  retirement  contributions 
(without  supplementpry  coverage);  and  are 
deducte-l  as  normal  life  insurance  premiums 
(Yvithout    .supplementary    coverage). 

Limitation  on  percentcge  of  wages  subject 
to  legal  process. — ^There  Is  no  limit  In  Federal 
law  on  the  percentage  of  wages  or  other  em- 
ployment-related Income  which  may  be  gar- 
nishecd  for  child  support  or  alimony  under 
court  order.  Many  States  allow  garnishment 
of  100  percent  of  earnings  and  others  provide 
that  100  percent  of  wages  may  be  subject  to 
wage  assignment.  Because  of  the  arrearages 
that  have  resulted  through  Incomplete  pay- 
ments (or  no  payments)  of  child  support  and 
alimony  orders,  the  wages  or  the  annuities  of 
a  number  of  people  have  been  garnlsheed  at 
100  percent  for  periods  of  many  months  and 
even  years.  This  has  sometimes  caused  the 
second  families  of  the  fathers  in  those  cases 
to  face  financial  ruin.  It  would  be  of  ques- 
tionable equity  to  place  a  limit  on  section 
459  which  affects  only  Federal  employees  and 
do  nothing  for  other  persons  faced  with  fi- 
nancial ruin  which  cannot  be  avoided  even 
under  the  bankruptcy  provisions  since  both 
child  support  and  alimony  are  exempt  from 
bankruptcy.  To  provide  equal  treatment  to 
all  persons  who  are  subject  to  garnishment 
under  State  laws,  including  persons  affected 
by  section  459,  the  bill  would,  therefore, 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  (15  USC  1673(b) )  which  now 
permit  100  percent  of  earnings  and  other 
employment -related  income  to  be  garnlsheed 
for  child  support  and  alimony,  by  setting  a 
limit  of  50  percent  on  the  amount  which  is 
subject  to  garnishment  for  child  support 
and  alimony  for  a  person  supporting  a  second 
family  and  60  percent  for  a  person  who  is 
not — plus  an  additional  5  percent  In  each 
situation  if  there  are  outstanding  arrearages 
over  twelve  weeks  old. 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  would 
also  be  modified  to  cover  garnishment  pro- 
vided under  State  administrative  procedures. 


as  well  as  under  court  orders  for  child  sup- 
port. The  administrative  procedures  would 
have  to  be  established  by  State  law,  afford 
substantial  due  process,  and  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  At  present,  the  Act  refers 
only  to  garnishment  under  court  orders. 
However,  in  recent  years,  the  legislatures  of 
at  least  six  States — Florida,  Georgia,  Maine, 
Utah,  Virginia  and  Washington — have  enac- 
ted legislation  providing  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain administrative  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  for  financially  depend- 
ent minor  children.  States  have  enacted 
these  laws  generally  because  they  have  found 
existing  common  law  and  statutory  remedies 
to  be  insufficiently  effective  and  efficient. 
These  procedures  are  clearly  Included  In  the 
definition  of  "legal  process"  for  purposes  of 
section  459  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  the 
view  of  the  conmiittee,  these  procedures  are 
equally  appropriate  for  inclusion  under  title 
ni  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
and  will  make  the  two  laws  consistent. 

The  amendment  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  would  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice stated  before  the  Finance  Conmiittee  on 
September  22,  1976  that  his  Department 
strongly  endorsed  the  enactment  of  the 
garnishment  provisions. 

B.  BONDING  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOTEES 

(Section  2  of  the  bill) 

The  new  child  support  legislation  is  ex- 
'  pec  ted  to  result  in  the  collection  by  State 
and  local  agencies  of  Increasingly  large 
amounts  of  money.  Although  normal  proce- 
dures would  seem  to  call  for  the  bonding  of 
employees  who  are  responsible  for  handling 
this  money,  it  has  come  to  the  committee's 
attention  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  in- 
stances. My  bill  would  therefore  require 
bonding  of  all  State  and  local  employees,  or 
employees  of  contractors  used  by  agencies, 
who  handle  the  collection  of  or  accounting 
ofor  child  support  payments. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the  separa- 
tion of  functions  of  collection  of  money  from 
accounting  by  requiring  that  Individuals  re- 
sponsible for  handling  the  money  not  be  the 
same  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  the 
accounting  of  such  money.  The  principles, 
standards,  and  related  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General  con- 
cerning control  over  collection  of  funds  re- 
quire that  persons  responsible  for  handling 
cash  receipts  should  not  participate  in  ac- 
counting or  operating  functions  which  would 
permit  them  to  conceal  in  the  accounting 
records  the  misuses  of  cash  receipts.  Again, 
however,  the  committee  Is  aware  that  these 
procedures  are  not  always  followed. 

The  bill  would  make  clear  in  the  law  that 
this  kind  of  precaution  must  be  taken  in  all 
States  and  localities,  with  only  limited  ex- 
ceptions. The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  re- 
quired to  prescribe  by  regulation  exceptions 
to  this  requirement  for  sparsely  populated 
geographic  areas  where  the  hiring  of  un- 
reasonable additional  staff  would  otherwise 
be  necessary. 

C.  INCENTIVE  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND 
LOCALITIES 

(Section  3  of  the  bill) 
Section  458  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vides for  Incentive  payments  to  States  and 
localities  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
brcader  participation  in  the  child  support 
program.  It  provides  that  if  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  another  State  collects 
the  child  support  payment,  it  is  entitled, 
for  the  first  12  months  of  collections,  to  25 
percent  of  the  amount  retained  by  the  State 
in  which  the  recipient  family  lives.  This  25 
percent  is  paid  from  the  Federal  share.  After 
the  first  year  the  collecting  unit  of  Govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
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(Section  5  of  the  bill) 
Present  law  requires  that  the 
HEW  submit  an  annual  report 
gress  on  all  activities  under  th« 
port   program.   The    law    does 
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It  validates  a  letter  of  exception  by  HEW 
to  Georgia  dated  January  22,  1976,  and  Its 
scope  Is  the  same  as  authorized  in  that  letter. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  the  people  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  recent  earthqualce  in  Ro- 
mania; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

ROMANIAN    EARTHQUAKE    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today,  for  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yorlc 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  a  bill  to  provide  $20  million 
in  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  as- 
sistance for  the  earthquake  victims  In 
Romania. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  is  clearly 
on  record  in  support  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  Romania.  On  March  14,  the 
Senate  adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 12,  sponsored  by  Senator  Javits 
and  myself  and  additional  cosponsors, 
which  expresses  the  deep  sympathy  of 
all  Americans  to  the  people  of  Romania. 
The  resolution  also  resolves: 

That  the  United  States  should  do  all  that 
Is  possible  to  assist  the  people  of  Romania 
In  their  hour  of  need  following  the  terrible 
natural  disaster  which  ha.s  Just  afBlcted 
them  .  .  . 

On  March  17,  the  House  concurred  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  relief  phase  of  the 
internationally  supported  assistance  ef- 
fort in  Romania  is  now  ending.  And  re- 
ports suggest  that  there  are  adequate 
emergency  supplies  within  the  country 
to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  displaced 
persons  and  other  victims  of  the  earth- 
quake. The  United  States  has  contributed 
some  $500,000  in  medicine  and  food  sup- 
plies to  help  meet  emergency  needs,  and 
we  have  also  dispatched  to  the  field  a 
team  of  seismological  experts  to  assist 
the  Romanian  Government  in  preparing 
its  plans  for  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  con- 
tinues American  assistance  to  Romania 
and  gives  additional  substance  to  the 
resolution  recently  passed  by  Congress. 
The  bill  was  drawn  up  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State  and 
others,  and  provides  tangible  support  for 
rebuilding  efforts  in  the  health  field  and 
other  public  sectors  which  touch  the 
daily  lives  of  the  Romanian  people. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  urgent  needs 
in  Romania,  we  are  hopeful  that  early 
action  can  be  taken  on  this  bill  in  the 
context  of  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Additionally,  we  are  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  fully 
consider  other  kinds  of  assistance  to 
Romania  which  may  be  appropriate  to 
help  its  people  overcome  the  human  and 
social  and  economic  hardships  produced 
by  the  earthquake.  Officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  have  indi- 
cated to  us  that  such  assistance  might 
include  housing  guarantee  credits,  low 
interest  loans,  and  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities. If  such  assistance  is  provided 


by  the  United  States  and  requires  addi- 
tional legislation,  we  are  prepared  to 
support  its  enactment. 

For  now,  however,  it  is  important  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  move 
ahead  on  the  bill  we  are  introducing  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  ll'24       _ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Romania  Earth- 
quake Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  495-.  Romania  Earthquake  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation. — (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction 
purposes  among  the  people  who  have  been 
victimized  by  the  recent  earthquake  In  Ro- 
mania. There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  which  amount  is  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
this  section.  The  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion 610(a)  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to 
transfer  funds  made  available  under  this 
section.". 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN) : 
S.  1125.  A  bill  to  autiiorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Moynihan  a 
bill  which  would  allow  the  National  Park 
Service  to  designate  the  fonner  home  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Val-Kill,  together 
with  its  adjoining  lands  and  buildings 
which  are  located  in  the  town  of  Hyde 
Park  in  New  York  State,  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  an  outstanding 
figure  in  American  history  and  I  believe 
it  fitting  to  designate  her  estate  as  a  site 
for  the  continuing  study  of  the  many 
humanitarian  issues  to  which  she  de- 
voted her  life.  The  Val-Kill  estate  is 
located  approximately  a  mile  from  the 
Hyde  Park  Estate  which  was  established 
as  a  national  historic  site  in  1945. 

Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham  of 
New  York  is  introducing  the  companion 
measure  in  the  House  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1125 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ihat  in 
order  to  commemorate  for  the  edocation, 
inspiration,  and  beneflt  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  the  life  and  work  of  an  out- 
standing woman  In  American  history, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  to  provide  a  site  for  con- 
tinuing studies,  lectures,  seminars  and  other 
endeavors  relating  to  the  i-ssues  to  which  she 
devoted  her  considerable  Intellect  and  hu- 
manitarian concerns,  and  to  conserve  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  foregoing  purposes  an  area 
of  natural  open  space  In  an  expanding  ur- 
banized environment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") is  authorized  to  designate  such 
lands,  Including  the  former  home  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt,  Val-Kill,  together  with  such 
appurtenant  lands,  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements thereon  located  In  the  Town  of 
Hyde  Park  In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  to  establish  the  same  as 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Site"),  and 
to  acquire  such  designated  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein  by  donation,  purchase,  exchange, 
condemnation  or  otherwise  with  donated 
funds,  the  acceptance  of  which  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized, or  with  appropriated  funds. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  Site  shall  be  renovated,  main- 
tained and  administered  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535), 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act 
of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  acquisition,  renovation,  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  the  Site  and  Its 
conservation  for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
studies,  lectures,  seminars  and  other  en- 
deavors relating  to  the  Issues  to  which  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  devoted  her  Intellect  and  con- 
cern shall  be  carried  out  under  cooperative 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  quali- 
fied public  or  private  entities.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  contain  provisions  authorizing 
the  Secretary  or  his  designated  representa- 
tives to  enter  upon  the  Site  at  all  reason- 
able times  for  purposes  of  renovation,  main- 
tenance, administration.  Interpretation  and 
visitor  conduct,  assuring  that  no  changes  or 
alterations  are  made  to  the  Site  Inconsistent 
v/lth  Its  historic  significance,  and  may  In- 
clude such  other  provisions  assuring  the 
conduct  of  studies,  lectures,  seminars  and 
other  endeavors  as  are  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  public  or  private 
entitles  responsible  for  conducting  the  same 
unc'T  such  agreements. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Javits,  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  which  will,  at  long  last,  create 
an  appropriate  memorial  to  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  its  ongoing  activi- 
ties will  Infuse  into  our  civic  and  cultural 
life  some  of  the  power  of  mind  and  of 
spirit  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  exemplified. 
I  applaud  Senator  Javits  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  their  leadership  and  imagination  In 
taking  this  important  step. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1126.  A  bill  to  amend  and  strengthen 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act 


of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

EQUAL     EDUCATIONAL     OPPtJtLTVSlTX     ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROTH:.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  which  amends  title  II  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  dealing 
with  equal  educational  opportunities  ami 
the  transportation  of  students. 

In  1974,  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  the 
powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive law  establlEhing  appropriate 
guif^.elines  for  fashioning  lemedies  to  dis- 
mantle dual  school  systems.  The  act  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  children  enrolled  in  public 
schools  are  entitled  to  equal  educational 
opportunities  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin  and  that  the 
neighborhood  is  tlie  appropriate  basis  for 
determining  public  school  assignments. 
The  act  properly  differentiates  de  jure 
from  de  facto  situations  and  specifically 
provides  that  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  obtain  a  balance  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin  of 
students  among  schools  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  denial  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, or  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  polls  indicate  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  favor  desegregation  yet 
oppose  busing.  The  act  establishes  a 
priority  of  remedies  consistent  with  the 
will  of  the  American  people  that  busing 
be  a  remedy  of  last  resort.  That  priority 
of  remedies  is  as  follows: 

First.  Assigning  students  to  schools 
closest  to  their  homes,  taking  into  ac- 
ccunt  school  capacity  and  natural  physi- 
cal barriers. 

Second.  Assigning  students  to  schools 
closest  to  their  homes,  considering  only 
school  capacity. 

Third.  Permitting  students  to  transfer 
from  a  majority  to  a  minority  student 
concentration  of  their  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Fourth.  Creation  or  revision  of  attend- 
ance zones  or  grade  structure  without 
requiring  transportation  beyond  the 
school  next  closest  to  the  students  home. 

Fifth.  Construction  of  new  schools. 

Sixth.  Closing  of  inferior  schools. 

Seventh.  Any  other  plan  which  is  edu- 
cationally sound  and  administratively 
feasible  which  does  not  require  trans- 
portation beyond  the  next  closest  school 
or  across  district  lines. 

In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a  denial 
of  equal  educational  opportunity,  the  act 
requires  the  court  to  consider  and  make 
specific  findings  on  the  efficacy  of  these 
remedies  and  requires  implementation  of 
the  first  remedy  or  first  combination 
thereof  which  would  redress  the  denial. 

Unfortunately,  some  Federal  courts 
have  determined  that  this  act  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  U.S.  Judiciary.  In  1975, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  determined  that  title  n  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  was  not 
applicable  to  the  Federal  courts,  because 
of  certain  language  contained  in  sec- 
tion 203(b).  Brinkman  v.  GUligan.  518 
P.2d  853  (6th  Cir.  1975).  The  purpose  of 
my  bill  is  to  make  clear  that  it  is  the 


Intent  of  Congress  that  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  apply  title  II  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974.  My  bill  would 
strike  from  section  203(b)  the  so-called 
Scott-Mansfield  language  which  gave 
rise  to  the  confusion,  and  permitted  the 
courts  to  avoid  applying  the  act. 

Additionally,  my  bill  would  add  a  new 
section  which  woiild  require  procf  of  dis- 
criminatory intent  or  purpose  as  an  es- 
sential element  to  establish  a  violation  of 
the  fifth  or  fourteenth  amendments  to 
tlic  Constitution.  This  section  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  recent  Sup- 
reme Court  decisions  in  Washington 
afrainst  Davis  and  Village  of  Arlington 
Heights  against  Metropolitan  Housing 
Development  Corporation.  In  those  deci- 
sions, the  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear 
that  official  action  will  not  be  held  un- 
constitutional solely  because  it  results  in 
a  racially  disproportionate  impact.  These 
decisions  require  proof  of  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory intent  or  purpose  as  essen- 
tial to  establish  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. My  bill  makes  this  discrimina- 
tory intent  or  purpose  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  all  remedial  orders  not  final- 
ized prior  to  enactment. 

While  admittedly  this  is  already  the 
law  of  the  land.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
to  incorporate  this  language  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  this  standard  is  universally  ap- 
plied by  all  courts.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
recent  action  taken  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  the  Indianapolis  and  Wil- 
mington cases.  The  two  cases  are  identi- 
cal. In  both  instances  the  courts  struck 
down  State  statutes  without  any  finding 
of  discriminatory  intent.  While  the  Jus- 
tice Department  did  advance  the  critical 
issue  of  discriminatory  intent  in  the  In- 
dianapolis case  it  failed  to  do  so  in  the 
Wilmington  case. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  as- 
suring this  bill  is  passed.  I  believe  this 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  Americans  of  all  races  as  a  step 
toward  sanity  in  national  education 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1126 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203(b)  of  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  inserting  a  period 
after  "dual  school  systems"  and  striking  out 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  213  of  the  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Proof  of  discriminatory  Intent  or 
purpose  Is  essential  to  establish  a  violation  of 
the  fifth  or  fourteenth  amendment*  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  ITnlted  States.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  order  of  a  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
which  Is  made  prior  to  such  date  but  is  not 
final  on  such  date. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1127.  A  bill  to  amend  th 
of  the  term  "lawful  bridge" 
to  Drovide  for  the  alteration 
bridges   over   navigable    wat(  rs 
United  States,"  approved  Jui  le 
(54  Stat.  497),  as  amended,  f <  r 
pose  of  clarifying  such  definition 
Committee  on  Environment 
Works. 

NAVIGATION  OV  CRCENS  BAtroU 
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President,  today  I 

y  a  provi- 

dealing 

under  the  act. 

authorizes  funds 

ruled  ob- 

the    U.S. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  clari. 
sion  of  the  Truman-Hobbs 
with  eligibility  for  funding 
The  Truman-Hobbs  Act 
for  altering  bridges  which  ar( 
structions    to    navigation   by 
Coa'st  Guard. 

The  need  for  this  legislation 
from  what  I  consider  to  be 
strict  interpretation  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  decision 
year  denied  funds  to  owners 
across  Greens  Bayou  near  Hoilston 
for  nurnoses  of  raising  the 
improving  navigation  on  the 

Mr.  President,  when  this 
originally  constructed  under 
of  War  and  Corps  of  EngineeJ-s 
In  1930,  it  had  an  elevation  o 
The  27.6  foot  clearance  was 
for  20  years;  however,  since 
land  subsidence  has  reduced 
ance  to  only  19.5  feet.  As  a  reslilt 
and   tugboats   which   once 
bridge  easily  now  sometimes 
the  bridge.  An  application  for 
raise  the  bridge  was  submit|ed 
Coast  Guard.  In  relecting 
the  Coast  Guard  cited  the  folH»w 
tion  of  the  law: 

...  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  deviate 
such  plans  either  before  or  after 
of  construction  unless  the  mod 
said   plans   has   pre\'lously   been 
and  received   the  aporoval  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of 


tl-e 


The  Coast  Guard  concludcc 
lowering  of  the  bridge  as  a  restlt 
subsidence  constituted  a 
the  plans"  without  prior  apvt 
thus    disqualified    the 
funding. 


Mr.   President,   if   this 
come  about  because  of 
part  of  the  bridge's  owners,  I 
be  offering^  this  legislation 
was  not  an  intentional  devla 
the  original  plans  by  the 
would   have   been   susceptible 
approval  by  the  appropriate 
officials.  The  problem  arose,  . 
result  of  land  subsidence — a 
clearly  beyond  the  control  of 
Land  subsidence,  a  matter 
concern  in  the  gulf  coast  _ 
State,  is  an  unfortunate  and 
side  efifect  of  ground  water  . 
by  surroimding  residents  and 
One  industry  in  particular, 
dent,  that  is  a  major 
underground  water  reserves  ii 
is  the  petroleimi  refining 
many  consumers  across  the 
purchase  gasoline  and  other 
fined  by  a  channel  refinery 
indirectly  from  the  ground 
drawals. 
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pro  )lem   had 
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Mr.  President,  my  legislation  would 
clarify  the  definition  to  insure  that 
bridges,  which  were  lawful  at  the  time 
of  construction  but  have  undergone 
modification  through  no  action  or  fault 
of  the  owner  or  users,  are  eligible  for 
alteration  funding. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  outlined 
above,  I  feel  that  a  request  for  funding 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  in- 
stance Is  a  reasonable  request  and  urge 
acceptance  of  my  bill  to  remedy  the 
overly  restrictive  interpretation  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 


ADDITIONAL  COSFONSORS 

S.    8 

At  the  reauest  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  8, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

S.    12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  So'ith  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
12.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Rural  Fire  Com- 
munity Protection  Act. 

S.    248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2^8.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Research  Policy  Advisoi-y 
Board. 

S.   311 

At  the  reauest  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  was 
added  as  a  cosporsor  of  S.  311,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  College  Tuition  Tax  Re- 
lief Act  of  1977." 

S.   317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Aeourezk^  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  317,  a  bill  to  provide  service  pensions 
for  World  War  I  veterans  and  their 
widows. 

S.    380 

At  the  request  cf  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
380,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954. 

S.    497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
KOND)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
497,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1977. 

S.    543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  S^rbanes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  543,  to  amend 
title  VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  benefit  checks  shall  be 
mailed  for  delivery  on  the  day  preceed- 
ing  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal  public 
holiday,  and  to  amend  section  3020  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  time  of  delivery  of  benefit  checks 
paid  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

S.   687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  687,  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1977. 


S.   752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  752,  a  bill 
to  foster  and  continue  the  family  farm 
in  the  United  States  by  providing  young 
farmers  with  necessary  assistance  to  pur- 
chase family  farm  units,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   802 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  802,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1976  to  provide  that 
States  will  be  assured  of  receiving  grants 
at  a  level  equal  to  that  which  was  re- 
ceived prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  amendments. 

S.    803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  803,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
certain  liens  for  taxes  shall  not  be  valid 
unless  actually  entered  and  recorded  in 
the  office  in  which  the  lien  is  filed. 

S.    985 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  985,  to 
prohibit  State  and  local  law  from  per- 
mitting construction  which  interferes 
with  sunlight  necessary  for  solar  energy 
equipment. 

S.    991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  991,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Education, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1011 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1011,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  exploitation 
of  children  and  the  transportation  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploita- 
tion. 

S.    1040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1040,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of 
photographs  or  films  depicting  such  ex- 
ploitation. 

S.    1050 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1050,  to 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  there 
is  a  moratorium  on  the  increase  of  any 
rates,  the  reduction  in  levels  and  types 
of  postal  services,  and  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain post  offices. 
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senate   EESOLirriON    120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 120,  relating  to  the  ban  on  saccha- 
rin. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  146,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Resolution  110,  to  es- 
tablish a  code  of  official  conduct  for  the 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENF    NO.    147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Talmadge),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis > ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  147,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110.  to  establish  a  code  of  official 
conduct  for  the  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  125— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DISAP- 
PROVING ENERGY  ACTION  NUM- 
BERED 11 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dur- 
kin,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Abourezk,  and 
Mr.  Church)  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  125 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  energy  action  numbered  11  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  March  15,   1977. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CODE  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT— 
S.  RES.  110 

AMEND.MENT    no.    1S4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to  Senate 
Resolution  110,  to  establish  a  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  for  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  V/ALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  Senate  Resolution  110, 
the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct. 
This  amendment  deals  only  with  title  I 
of  Senate  Resolution  110,  and  leaves 
title  II  and  title  III  standing  as  proposed 
in  Senate  Resolution  110. 

I  do  not  doubt,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  doubt, 
that  the  Committee  on  Official  Condutt 
worked  long  and  hard  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110.  The  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  dedication  and  persever- 
ance to  a  difficult  and  delicate  task. 


But  as  I  have  stated  before,  and  I  know 
that  I  am  joined  in  my  sentiments  by 
several  other  Senators,  that  this  code 
tackles  the  laudatory  goal  of  ethical  con- 
duct in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  wrong 
way,  for  the  wrong  reasons,  and  poten- 
tially with  the  wrong  results.  We  have,  in 
our  effort  to  placate  the  public,  the  press, 
and  other  perceived  commitments,  lost 
sight  of  the  objective  which  should  be 
our  guiding  light  in  this  matter;  that  we 
need  and  should  have  a  code  of  conduct 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  because  it  is  right 
to  do  so,  and  because  it  is  correct  to  as- 
pire toward  ethical  conduct.  We  should 
not  have  a  code  of  conduct  for  the  mere 
sake  of  appearances,  or  because  we  are 
trying  to  satisfy  anyone  else. 

Senate  Resolution  110  does  not  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  ethics  by  encour- 
aging us  to  aspire  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  all.  It  is  rather  a  shopping  list  of 
don'ts,  a  litany  of  what  Senators  can- 
not do  rather  than  a  proclamation  of 
what  they  should  do.  It  reeks  with  sus- 
picion, and  implies  that  we  do  not  have 
the  moral  fortitude  to  resist  temptation, 
or  the  wits  to  recognize  it.  I  think  that 
it  debases,  rather  than  inspires,  the 
Senate  with  its  constant  implication 
that  Senators  are  not  honest  men  who 
know  right  from  wrong.  This  code  leaves 
us  no  pride;  it  gives  us  no  responsibility 
to  decide  right  from  wrong  on  the  in- 
dividual merits  of  the  ca.se;  it  negates 
the  trust  bestowed  on  us  by  our  constitu- 
ents, who  demonstrated  their  belief  in 
our  ability  to  make  decisions  on  their 
behalf  when  they  elected  us  in  the  first 
place. 

Furthermore,  Senate  Resolution  110, 
as  we  each  know  in  our  hearts,  is  in  too 
much  part  a  reaction  to  outside  forces 
and  pressures.  It  is  a  sad  tribute  to  this 
body  that  we  will  allow  moral  elitists 
and  public  polls  to  prescribe  our  ethical 
behavior,  rather  than  determining  it 
ourselves.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
Harris  poll,  the  fact  that  the  House  has 
enacted  similar  measures  of  ethics,  and 
talk  of  being  committed  to  this  code  be- 
cause Congress  quietly  voted  themselves 
an  inordinate  pay  raise.  Bending  to  these 
pi-essures,  we  have  come  up  with  and  will 
probably  adopt  a  code  that  is  arbitrary 
and  in  many  Instances  unenforceable.  It 
is  a  code  loaded  with  figures  that  make 
it  advantageous  to  .stay  in  arbitrary 
brackets,  chock  full  of  loopholes  and 
unenforceable  terms  that  In  the  end  con- 
firm that  ethics  cannot  be  legislated  by 
rules  and  figures.  Senator  Muskie  was 
absolutely  right  when  he  said  that  this 
code  sends  a  few  ea.sy  prey  to  the  wolves, 
for  it  does  precisely  that  to  ease  con- 
sciences, and  we  should  be  ashamed. 

This  code  moves  the  U.S.  Senate  one 
step  closer  to  becoming  a  body  of  elected 
bureaucrats,  paid  and  kept  by  the  public, 
and  I  question  the  wisdom  of  that  direc- 
tion. The  foundation  of  our  system  of 
government  lies  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  through  its  two  Housds 
purposely  represented  various  com- 
ponents of  the  British  society  such  as 
the  clergy,  the  universities,  and  so  forth. 
Are  we  citizen  legislators,  representing 
our  constituents'  intere'=t3  through  our 
own  expertise  and  experience,  or  are  we 
political  eunuchs  in  the  words  of  another 


Senator,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
concerns  we  represent? 

I  think  that  there  are  too  many  prob- 
lems with  Senate  Resolution  110  for  us 
to  continue  to  try  to  patch  it  up  with 
piecemeal  amendments.  Rather,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  adopt  another  code,  with 
another  approach,  which  inspires  us 
towards  high  ethical  standards  of  be- 
havior. For  this  reason  I  submit  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  up  of  seven  canons  of  conduct. 
Such  canons  have  long  been  used  by 
both  the  judicial  and  legal  professions, 
and  have  proved  most  successful.  The 
Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  has  existed 
since  1923,  while  the  lawyers'  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  dates  back 
to  1908.  Both  are  enforced  by  the  re- 
spective profession  through  boards  of 
review  as  prescribed  by  each  separate 
State.  Both  are  composed  of  broad,  In- 
spirational canons,  supplemented  by  ac- 
companying rules  and  commentary. 

The  Code  of  Conduct  I  propose  for 
the  Senate  would  pattern  itself  after 
the.se  models.  In  adopting  these  seven 
canons,  we  would  immediately  have  a 
code  of  conduct  that  is  inspirational  and 
no'jle.  As  provided  by  my  amendment, 
the  canons  would  then  go  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  for  further  consideration  and 
elaboration  through  the  creation  of  ac- 
companying regulations.  Such  regula- 
tions would  govern  specific  situations 
and  infractions  and,  when  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  carry  the  full  authority  of 
the  canons  and  be  enforced  likewise.  I 
believe  that  adoption  of  such  a  code 
would  enable  the  Ethics  Committee  to 
implement  many  of  the  very  fine  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  made  during  the 
debate  on  Senate  Resolution  110.  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  every  provision  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110  could  conceivably  be 
included  in  the  canon  format,  through 
appropriate  regulations,  although  I 
would  hope  that  with  this  additional 
time  the  committee  may  wish  to  modify 
some  of  the  proposed  provisions.  If 
adopted,  the  amendment  would  further 
instruct  the  Ethics  Committee  to  report 
back  to  the  Senate  by  resolution  within 
40  days  with  the  proposed  regulations  for 
Senate  approval. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  Founding 
Fathers  wrote  our  Constitution,  they 
wrote  a  document  which  would  last,  and 
that  document  has  withstood  the  tests 
of  time.  Likewise,  a  code  of  ethics  must 
also  be  designed  with  the  future  in  mind. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  capricious  and 
cosmetic  response  to  immediate  pres- 
sures. What  we  have  here  is  a  document 
which  is  designed  to  appease  the  public 
of  1977,  with  no  forethought  to  1978, 
1980,  or  beyond.  Senate  Resolution  110 
as  written  is  a  sham,  a  debasement  of 
all  that  I  and  many  others  have  aspired 
to  in  public  life,  and  you  expect  me  \o. 
justify  this  and  rationalize  it  to  my 
family,  my  friends,  and  the  people  of 
Wyoming. 

I  entered  public  life  proud  to  represent 
Wyoming,  proud  to  be  an  American,  and 
proud  to  have  the  confidence  of  those  I 
represent.  This  resolution  makes  me 
question  that  pride  and  even  that  con- 
fidence. I  cannot  be  proud  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  casts  suspicion  upon  all  that 
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I  have  stood  for.  My  amendment 
strong  on  ethics,  equally  harji 
who  break  the  public 
proaches  the  same  problems 
I  believe  is  a  more  positive 
spiring   perspective.   It   is   a 
which  will  last  beyond  1977. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a 
154.  which  I  wUl  in  all  ^. 
call  up.  I  wish,  therefore, 
amendment  printed  in  the  _ 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  154 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line 
all  through  page  40,  line  7,  and 
thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  resolution  may  be 
'Official  Conduct  Amendments  of 
"TITLE  I— CODE  OP  OFFICIAL 
"Sec.  101.  The  Standing  Rules 
ate  are  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  rules  XU, 
and  XLIV;  and 

"(2)  by  renumbering  rule  XLV 
and  by  adding  after  such  rule  tl 
new  rule  which  shall  be  known  as 
Code  of  Official  Conduct': 

•RULE  XLII — CODE  OP 
CONDUCT 
Canon  l 
'A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or 
the  Senate,  shall  uphold  the 
nlty,  and  Independence  of  the 
Canon  2 
'A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or 
the  Senate,  shall  avoid 
prlety   and   the   appearance   of 
Impropriety  in  all  activities. 
Canon  3 
'A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or 
the  Senate,  shall  perform  the  dulfes 
Impartially  and  diligently. 

Canon  4 

"A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or  , 
the  Senats,  shall  r.ot  receive  any 
tlon,  nor  permit  any  compensati 
to  his  beneficial  interest  from 

the  receipt  or  accrual  of  which     

by   virtue   of   Influence    Impropei  ly 
from  his  position   as  a   Senator 
employee. 

Canon  5 

'A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or 
the  Senate,  shall  annually  file 
closing  assets,   debts,  gifts,   and 
required  by  the  Select  -Committee 
Canon  6 

'A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or  , 
the  Senate,  shall  recognize  at  all 
he  Is  a  servant  of  the  people  of 
Canon  7 

'A  Senator,  and  an  officer  or  v_, 
the  Senate,  shall  avoid  expendlturi  s 
funds  that  ars  wasteful  or  designee  I 
political  advantage.' 

"Sec.  102.  The  Select  Committee 
shall    report    to    the    Senate    by 
specific  regulations  as  to  the  api 
each  Canon  of  the  Senate  Code 
Conduct.  After  adootlon  of  such 
by  the  Senate,  such  regulations 
full  effect  as  part  of  such  Code." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  15S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  ^._, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  hin  t 
ate  Resolution  110,  supra 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  156 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1S7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  158 

(Ord/red  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tame.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrrXEE  ON  WATER  KESOURCES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
national  water  policy. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  has  been 
expanded  to  include  water  resources  pol- 
icy. This  encompasses  water  resources 
research,  the  desalination  program  and 
activities  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council. 

While  the  main  focus  of  the  hearings 
will  be  on  the  drought  situation  in  the 
Western  United  States,  considerable 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  current  Fed- 
eral water  policy  and  the  efficient  use  of 
water.  The  subcommittee  seeks  to  es- 
tablish short-  and  long-term  solutions  to 
the  water  supply  problems  of  this 
country. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  Inter- 
ested State  witnesses.  Federal  agencies, 
and  public  witnesses.  Hearings  are 
scheduled  in  Washington  on  March  31 
and  April  18.  Other  hearings  will  be  held 
on  April  6  in  San  Francisco,  Calif  • 
April  7  in  Denver,  Colo.;  April  11  in  AN 
buquerque.  N.  Mex.;  April  12  in  Ros- 
well,  N.  Mex.;  and  April  14  in  Boise 
Idaho. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  in- 
terested parties  wishing  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit statements  for  the  record  should 
have  their  staff  contact  Ann  Garrabrant 
professional  staff  member.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources,  on  extension 
48426. 

SUBCOMMnTEE    ON   THE    HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  announce  that  our  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March 
31,  1977  in  room  6202  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  starting  at  9:33  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Mrs.  Patria  Forsythe,  staff  director 
10-B  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
(202)  224-9075. 

STJBCOMMITTEE    ON   LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 


sources will  hold  an  additional  day  of 
hearings  on  S.  717,  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  Act  of 
1977,  on  Friday,  April  1,  1977,  commenc- 
ing at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4232  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person 
seeking  information  or  wishing  to  testify 
or  submit  a  position  for  the  record  should 
contact  Michael  L.  Goldberg  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  staff  at  room  G-237,  Dirk- 
sen Building,  (202)   224-3674. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
there  is  a  push  on  to  normalize  relations 
with  Cuba  and  reestablish  full  trade. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am  aware 
that  some  American  companies  are  un- 
officially studying  potential  trade  agree- 
ments with  Cuba— all  the  more  avidly, 
perhaps,  because  of  Fidel  Castro's  recent 
encouraging  remarks  during  a  television 
interview. 

As  I  have  often  said,  I  am  personally 
opposed  to  reestablishing  either  diplo- 
matic ties  or  trade  relations  with  Cuba 
unless  a  fundamental  change  takes  place 
in  the  island.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  Fidel 
Castro  apparently  remains  committed  to 
fomenting  communism  around  the 
world;  within  his  own  nation  he  is  re- 
pressive toward  the  general  citizenry  and 
brutal  in  his  treatment  of  political  pris- 
oners. For  reasons  of  principle,  if  nothing 
else,  I  opposs  making  overtures  to  Castro. 

There  is  another  factor,  moreover, 
which  should  discourage  interest,  specif- 
ically commercial  interest,  in  the  island: 
The  increasingly  apparent  fact  that  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  Cuba  is  a  risky 
undertaking. 

Two  articles  have  recently  appeared 
on  the  subject  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues,  and  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  American  business  commu- 
nity. These  totally  unrelated  articles  deal 
with  the  problems  which  Canada  and 
Japan,  respectively,  have  had  in  their 
trade  dealings  with  Cuba.  The  story  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  both  countries: 
with  the  drop  in  sugar  prices — and  the 
corresponding  decline  in  Cuba's  pur- 
chasing power — specialized  equipment 
ordered  by  Castro  is  gathering  dust  in 
Canadian  and  Japanese  warehouses  until 
some  indefinite  future  date  when  Cuba 
can  scrape  together  the  money  to  pay 
for  it. 

In  Japan  some  200  companies  are  In- 
volved in  this  "$150  million  pileup."  In 
an  effort  to  cut  their  losses,  many  of  the 
smaller  firms  are  now  reconciled  to  ab- 
sorbing the  high  storage  costs,  for  fear 
that  Castro  will  default  totally.  In 
Canada,  where  technical  goods  ordered 
by  Cuba  have  been  stored  in  Montreal 
warehouses  since  last  April,  it  is  expected 
the  Government  will  have  to  guarantee 
loans  to  businesses  facing  trouble,  be- 
cause of  assets  tied  up  in  Cuban  orders. 
Corporations  have  found,  moreover,  that 
pressing  Cuba  for  payment  proves  coun- 
terproductive. According  to  the  article  on 
Canada : 

Companies   complaining   too   much   have 
be-:n  overlooked  by  Cuflet,  the  Cuban  ship- 
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ping  line  making  allocations  and  giving  most 
of  the  Instructions. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  empasize  that 
these  are  just  fragments  of  infoi-mation 
which  happened  to  come  to  my  attention. 
I  suspect  that,  far  from  being  the  whole 
story,  they  are  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg, and  that  many  of  Cuba's  trading 
partners  are  facing  the  same  situation. 
It  is  understandable  they  would  not  want 
to  publicize  their  problems:  the  situa- 
tion must  be  highly  embarrassing  to 
them,  if  nothing  else. 

The  question  of  reestablishing  closer 
ties  with  Cuba  must  be  con.sidered  very, 
very  carefully.  Mr.  President,  and  full 
weight  must  be  given  to  objective  facts 
such  as  these. 

For  the  present,  I  hope  the  sectors  of 
the  American  business  community  advo- 
cating trade  with  Cuba  will  learn  some- 
thing from  the  experience  of  their  coun- 
terparts abroad. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  articles  I  have 
discussed  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
These  are  "Cuba  in  Trouble,"  from  To 
the  Point  International,  January  10, 
1977,  and  a  section  from  "Business 
Around  the  World,"  in  U.S.  News  L 
World  Report,  February  21,  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printad  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ct7BA  IN  Trouble 

Strong  rumours  that  the  Cuban  ecotiomy 
Is  once  again  in  trouble  have  been  confirmed 
indirectly  by  Canadians  doing  btislness  with 
Havana  trading  corporations.  Not  only  has 
Cuba  become  a  slow  payer,  but  specialised 
industrial  equipment  ordered  last  year  has 
been  lodged  in  Montreal  warehouses  since 
April. 

Companies  are  reluctant  to  disclose  de- 
tails for  fear  of  retaliation,  however,  and  the 
situation  only  came  to  light  when  a  senior 
trade  and  commerce  department  official  paid 
It  was  "prepared  to  talk  tti  any  branch 
manager  of  a  bank"  who  might  be  concerned 
about  the  affairs  of  loan  customers  trading 
with  Cuba. 

Canadian  Export  Association  executive 
James  Moore  says  that  even  he  does  not 
know  the  size  of  the  backlog  or  extent  of 
the  financial  problems,  explaining  that  cor- 
poration executives  are  "reluctant  to  talk 
since  they  might  fall  further  In  the  pecking 
order."  Apparently  Cuban  officials  have  been 
selective  when  choosing  ordered  goods  and 
authorising  payment.  Companies  complain- 
ing too  much  have  been  overlooked  by 
Cuflet,  the  Cuban  shipping  line  making  al- 
locations and  giving  most  of  the  Instruc- 
tions. 

Since  the  situation  is  deteriorating  rapid- 
ly, Ottawa  probably  will  guarantee  bank 
loans  to  businesses  facing  trouble  because 
of  assets  tied  up  in  Cuban  orders.  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  had  encouraged 
trade  with  Cvjba. 

Fidel  Castro's  main  problem  is  the  col- 
lapse of  world  sugar  prices,  now  around 
1\'2  cents  a  pound  on  international  markets 
against  a  peak  of  60  cents  two  years  ago. 
Lacking  foreign  exchange,  his  modernisa- 
tion programme  has  come  to  a  grinding  halt. 
Falling  production  could  also  add  to  the 
sugar  problem.  Last  February  Cubans  gave 
a  98  per  cent  majority  to  a  new  constitution, 
which  calls  for  nationalisation  of  all  small 
farms  still  In  private  hands.  Visitors  report 
that  the  200,000  owners  became  so  disheart- 
ened that  output  slumped  sharply. 

Antl-Castro  Cubans  at  the  time  predicted 
this  would  happen  and  that  state  control 
would    cripple    the    economy,    Blnce    small 


farm  productivity  Is  five  to  six  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  large  government-rvin  plan- 
tations. With  sugar  accounting  for  80  per 
cent  of  Cuba's  export  earnings,  any  short- 
fall Is  a  disaster. 

Apart  from  price  and  production  head- 
aches, there  is  also  an  internal  administra- 
tive crisis.  Because  Cubans  resented  their 
country  being  run  solely  from  Havana,  a 
stronger  provincial  government  system  is 
being  created.  However,  the  headaches  and 
chaos  stemming  from  this  changeover  are 
tliought  to  be  highly  Injurious  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

Tlie  outlook  for  1977  looks  bleaker.  Cana- 
dian business  analysts  feel  that  exports  to 
Havana  will  be  well  below  thp  $220  million 
booked  for  this  year,  solely  because  of  Cuba's 
economic  crisis. 

Business  Around  the  World 

lu  .lupan,  worldly-wise  merchants  are  In  a 
tl/!zy  over  trade  with  Cuba. 

What  irks  them :  Havana's  agents  went  on 
a  buying  spree,  then  got  .stuck  with  Insuffi- 
cient funds  when  sugar  prices  fell.  Strapped 
by  a  we^.k  payments  position,  the  Cubans 
have  delayed  for  months  picking  up  their 
orders  in  Japan. 

This  has  left  thousands  of  tons  of  steel, 
factory  parts,  motor  vehicles,  textiles  and 
c'.ectrlcal  appliances  choking  w.irehouses  in 
Nippon. 

It  is  a  150-mlllion-dollar  pile-up.  Tokyo's 
commercial  experts  want  the  Cub  ins  to  move 
the  freight  by  March — and  foot  a  rapidly 
moimtlng  bill  for  storage  costs,  financing 
charges,  other  expenses  the  Japanese  have 
had  to  pay. 

Havana's  idea:  Ease  the  goods  out  gradu- 
ally— and  forget  those  extra  fees. 

Of  some  200  Japanase  firms  in  this  snarl, 
most  of  the  smaller  ones  have  given  in,  per- 
haps fearing  contract  cancellations.  But 
Mitsubishi  Corporation  has  a  huge  textile 
plant  to  go,  keeps  angling  for  Cuba  to  take 
it — and  pay  up. 

The  tie-up  is  expected  to  slow  action  on 
other  proposed  sales  by  Japan  to  Cuba.  These 
include  a  Mitsui  &  Company  fertilizer  unit, 
a  Hlno  Motors  bus  and  truck-assembly  fac- 
tory, a  polyester-fiber  plant  and  a  sugar 
refinery. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  CYRUS 
VANCE'S  VIEWS  ON  FOREIGN  AID 
AS  INTEGRAL  TO  OVERALL  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  assistance  requests. 

As  the  Secretary  noted  in  his  opening 
remarks : 

This  Is  the  fourth  time  In  the  short  period 
iince  this  Administration  took  office  that  I 
have  come  before  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  describe  and  support  our  foreign 
assistance  requests.  This  Is  a  measure  of  the 
Importance  we  give  to  these  programs  ii\  the 
larger  scheme  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  these  programs  not  only  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  technological  devel- 
opment in  poor  countries,  but  also  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  American  popu- 
lace. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out: 

The  expansion  of  our  own  economy  Is 
linked  to  the  growth  of  demand  abroad.  For- 
eign buyers  take  spme  40  percent  of  our 
grains;  they  take  an  eighth  of  everything  we 
produce.  The  developing  countries  are  in- 
creasingly vital  markets  for  our  induustrles 
and  firms.  Over  a  third  of  our  trade  Is  with 


these  countries;  that  amounts  to  more  than 
our  trade  with  the  European  Community.  Our 
raw  materials  come  more  and  more  from  for- 
eign sources,  especially  from  those  develop- 
ing countries  we  are  now  encouraging. 

This  is  a  very  significant  point,  as  I 
noted  in  hearings  later  that  day  before 
my  Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
with  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, consumes  40  percent  of  the  world's 
resources,  we  are  highly  dependent  upon 
the  global  community  for  our  own  eco- 
nomic viability.  We  cannot  ignore  what 
happens  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  least 
of  all  in  the  developing  nations. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  major 
expansion  of  our  contributions  to  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  development 
efforts.  As  the  Secretary  pointed  out. 
there  is  a  growing  economic  crisis  in  the 
developing  countries  which  began  with 
the  quadrupling  of  energy  prices  in  1974 
which  more  than  offset  all  assistance  the 
developing  countries  received,  and  in  1975 
their  exports  fell  by  almost  $5  billion — 
the  biggest  drop  in  the  postwar  period. 

In  noting  that  the  North-South  dialog 
offers  unprecedented  opportunities  for 
cooperation  between  the  rich  and  poor 
regions  of  the  world.  Secretary  Vance 
observed : 

We  must  koap  In  mind  the  Importance  of 
the  political  as  well  as  economic  stakes  in 
achieving  this  progress.  This  Is  obvious  In 
teriT.s  of  our  bilateral  relations.  Additionally, 
the  developing  nations  are  more  likely  to 
cccperate  with  us  in  addre-slnc  .=uch  lonqer 
tern  global  ls.sues  as  halting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  protecting  the  environ- 
ment if  they  are  confident  of  our  coopera- 
tion In  addressing  their  economic  difficulties. 

The  Secretary  also  called  attention  to 
two  major  foreign  assistance  initiatives 
being  undertaken  this  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

The  International  Development  Association 
new  faces  its  fifth  capital  replenishment — 
a  call  to  both  the  Industrialized  countries 
and  the  newly  rich  oil  producers  to  address 
jointly  the  problems  faced  by  the  poorest 
countries.  This  Is  also  the  Initial  year  of  a 
multilateral  long-term  program  to  help  de- 
velop the  Sahellan  region  of  Africa,  which 
has  been  devastated  by  drought,  but  which 
new  shows  promise  of  recovery. 

I  might  add  the  Sahellan  program  is 
a  unique  effort  in  development.  It  is  a 
multidonor  effort  aimed  at  bringing  the 
best  expertise  and  technical  assistance 
available  in  the  donor  community  to  bear 
in  a  coordinated  manner  on  agricultural 
productivity  of  the  region.  Our  experi- 
ences could  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
development  efforts,  whose  success  will 
depend  upon  coordination  rather  than 
duplication.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  program  at  a  later  date. 

The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that  the 
administration  proposes  a  total  foreign 
assistance  package  of  $7.2  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1978,  an  increase  of  nearly  $1.7 
billion  over  1977. 

However,  the  Secretary  properly  ex- 
plained that  the  bulk  of  that  increase— 
a  billion  dollars— resulted  from  a  pro- 
cedural change  at  the  request  of  the 
Congress. 

This  procedural  change  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  callable  capital  of  the  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  will  now 
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be  fully  appropriated.  In  the  past  the 
callable  capital  was  always  authorized 
but  not  appropriated.  I  mish  also  point 
out  that  none  of  the  callablf  capital  in 
the  international  financial  nstitutions 
has  ever  been  called. 
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In  addition,  our  reolenishnfents 
international  financial  Institutions 
multiyear  authorizations  wh 
appropriated  over  an  extende  1 
time.  Thus,  in  light  of  these 
the  outlavs  the  Congress  will 
to  make  in  fiscal  year  1978 
siderably  less  than  the  authorization 
quests. 

The  Secretary  also  emphasi  :ed  the  im. 
portance  the  administration  ittached  to 
the  bilateral  aid  program: 

Theso  bilateral  programs  are  Idesigned  to 
address  the  basic  human  probl  ms  of  food 
and  agriculture,  population  and  health  and 
education  and  human  resources  i  levelopment 
In  the  world's  poor  countries.  Th(  se  programs 
are  the  most  direct  way  to  pi  t  American 
skills  and  resources  to  work  Ire  proving  the 
human  condition  around  the  worfl,  and  spur- 
ring economic  development. 

The  Secretary  underscored  fciat  the  bi- 
lateral programs  complem'^nt  the  multi- 
lateral assistance  programs  and  serve  the 
same  broad  purpose : 

These    Institutions    are    mechanisms 
sharing  the  aid  burden.  Donor 
accDrdlng   to   their   ability   to 
the  share  of  the  United  States 
declined  over  the  years.  For 
share  of  the  Initial  subscription 
ternatlonal    Development    Assoi 
almost  42  percent.  In  the  propo 
plenlshment,  It  will  be  less  than 


Asso<  latlon 


■^  'as 


It  5 


I  might  also  add  that  IDA 
tiative  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
pose  was  to  establish  a 
burden-sharing  in 
among  the  world's  rich  nations 
Secretary    pointed   out — we 
ceeded  in  this  purpose. 

I  also  agree  that  these  insti  utions  are 
valuable  for  the  economic  disc  pline  they 
impose  upon  the  recipient  coi  mtries 

When  developing  countries  h  srrow  from 
the  International  financial  instlt  itlons,  they 
are  expected  to  adopt  sound  ec<  nomlc  pol- 
icies, to  provide  significant  amov  nts  of  their 
own  resources  towards  the  comm  m  goal,  and 
to  accept  the  discipline  Imposeq  by  obliga- 
tions to  repay  their  loans. 


fore  gn 


Mr.  President,   I  believe 
tary's  testimony  before  our 
yesterday  was  an  effective  anc 
expression  of  the  administraljon 
atives  and  concerns  in  the 
lateral  and  multilateral 
ance.  I  commend  the  adminis 
its  concern  and  sensitivity  anc 
I  can  to  see  that  these 
supported  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanitnous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  te^imony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  priqted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of    the    Honorabl^  Cyrus    R. 
Vance 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tile  Commit- 
tee. This  is  the  foiu-th  time  14  the  short 
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period  since  this  Administration  took  oflBce 
that  I  have  come  before  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  describe  and  support  our  for- 
eign assistance  requests.  That  Is  a  measurt? 
of  the  Importance  we  give  to  these  pro- 
grams In  the  larger  scheme  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  their  diversity,  our  foreign  assistance 
efforts  meet  a  variety  of  American  foreign 
policy  objectives.  But  a  unity  and  common 
purpose  binds  them  together.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  program  amount  to  a  hu- 
manitarian Investment  In  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  techr-ologlcal  development  of 
poor  countries.  The  result  will  be  an  ex- 
panding world  economy  with  benefits  for 
people  of  all  countries — our  own  included. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  all  that  the  way 
American  workers  and  consumers  live — our 
standards  of  living — depend  In  large  part 
on  supplies  of  food,  energy  and  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  developing  world — from 
countries  we  are  helping  to  move  ahead  on 
their  own  courses  of  economic  development. 
Furthermore,  the  expansion  of  our  own 
economy  is  linked  to  the  growth  of  demand 
abroad.  Foreign  buyers  take  some  40  per- 
cent of  our  grains:  they  take  an  eighth  of 
everythl-^g  we  produce.  The  developing 
countries  are  increasingly  vital  markets  for 
our  Indi'strles  and  firms.  Over  a  third  of  our 
trade  Is  with  these  countries;  that  amounts 
to  more  than  our  trade  with  the  European 
Community.  Our  raw  materials  come  more 
a"d  more  from  foreign  sources,  especially 
'rom  those  developing  countries  we  are  now 
encouraging. 

We  are  investing  In  the  cause  of  peace, 
as  well,  when  our  aid  becomes  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  resolve  old— and  potential— regional 
disputes.  Our  selective  military  and  related 
security  afsistance  programs  can  enable  our 
friends  and  allies  to  expend  less  of  their 
natlot-al  energies  on  insuring  their  own 
security,  and  to  concentrate  Instead  on  their 
own  economic  and  social  development. 

We  are  Investing  through  all  aspects  of  our 
programs— bilateral  assistance,  multilateral 
assistance,  security  assistance — In  a  world 
that  offers  hope  of  decent  lives  and  worthy 
goals  to  people  whose  common  lot  Is  priva- 
tion and  hunger.  The  danger  of  falling  to  ad- 
dress to  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  de- 
veloping world  would  be  frustration  In  the 
poorer  countries  that  could  take  violent 
forms.  Terrorism  and  confrontational  eco- 
nomic demands  are  symptoms  of  such 
malaise. 

Support  for  economic  development  has  be- 
come particularly  necessary  In  the  face  of 
escalating  energy  costs  and  the  effects  of 
world  recession.  In  1974  the  effect  of  quad- 
rupled energy  prices  more  than  offset  all  as- 
sistance the  developing  countries  received; 
and  in  1975  their  exports  fell  by  almost  $5 
bUllon— the  biggest  drop  In  the  postwar 
period. 

At  the  same  time,  what  Is  callec'  "the 
North-South"  dialogue  offers  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  cooperation  between  the 
rich  and  poor  regions  of  the  world.  Dedica- 
tion of  our  Joint  efforts  now  to  an  effective 
economic  development  strategy  Is  essnetlal 
to  Its  progress.  We  must  keep  In  mind  the 
Importance  of  the  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic stakes  In  achieving  this  progress.  This 
Is  obvious  in  terms  of  our  bilateral  relations. 
Additionally,  the  developing  nations  are 
more  likely  to  cooperate  with  us  In  address- 
ing such  longer  term,  global  issues  as  halt- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  or  pro- 
tecting the  environment  if  they  are  confi- 
dent of  our  cooperation  in  addressing  their 
economic  difficulties. 

This  may  be  a  pivotal  year.  Particularly 


great  ooportunltles  bring  with  them  greater 
demands  on  both  our  resources  and  the  wis- 
dom of  our  diplomacy. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion now  faces  Its  fifth  caoltal  replenish- 
ment—a  call  to  both  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries and  the  newly  rich  oil  producers  to  ad- 
dress Jointly  the  oroblems  faced  by  the  poor- 
est countries.  This  Is  also  the  initial  year  of 
a  multilateral  long-term  proe;ram  to  help 
develop  the  S^hellan  region  of  Africa,  which 
has  l>een  devastated  by  drought,  but  which 
now  shows  oromlse  of  recovery. 

Private  banks  hwe  heloed  the  developing 
countries  bridge  their  financial  gaps  during 
recent  economic  hard  times,  but  at  higher 
cost  than  most  of  these  countries  can  svif- 
taln.  A  substantial  Increase  In  governmenta' 
and  multilateral  financing  Is  necessary  to 
sustain  their  development  efforts  and  their 
access  to  private  credit. 

As  this  committee  was  early  to  see,  the  best 
way  to  Judge  our  assistance  efforts  Is  by  their 
effectiveness  in  meeting  basic  human  needs. 
You  were  Instrumental  In  charting  "new  di- 
rections" In  bilateral  foreign  assistance.  The 
Carter  Administration  concurs  with  them 
wholeheartedly.  "New  directions"  call  for 
greater  emphasi*;  on  delivering  aid  directly 
to  the  poor  people  of  the  world.  Similarly  we 
are  called  upon  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
status  of  human  rights  In  the  countries  we 
aid.  We  seek  to  meet  both  of  these  goals, 
fully  mindful  of  the  problems  of  Implemen- 
tation. How,  for  Instance,  are  we  to  proceed 
In  a  case  where  our  commitment  to  develop- 
ment and  economic  human  rights  may  come 
into  conflict  with  our  commitment  to  prin- 
ciples of  Individual  justice?  No  pat  formula 
can  resolve  such  a  dilemma.  We  believe  we 
can  best  deal  with  these  questions  on  a  case- 
by-case,  country-by-country  basis,  always  ap- 
plying the  same  set  of  general  criteria.  We 
hope  that  our  example  may  Influence  other 
donors  to  multilateral  aid  organizations  to 
adopt  the  pragmatic  principles  of  "new  di- 
rections". Meanwhile,  we  can  and  will  strive 
for  the  most  effective  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  our  assistance  programs.  We  will 
judge  our  programs  by  their  results,  and  not 
Just  in  terms  of  this  year's  or  next  year's 
funding  levels. 

To  do  our  part  in  responding  to  the  needs 
of  the  world's  poor  and  to  meet  new  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  we  propose  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1978  a  total  foreign  assistance  pack- 
age of  7  billion  271  million  dollars,  an  In- 
crease of  one  billion  670  million  over  1977. 

The  bulk  of  that  Increase — a  billion  dol- 
lars, in  fact — results  from  a  procedural 
change.  At  the  request  of  the  Congress,  we 
are  in  FY  1978  seeking  appropriations  for  the 
callable  capital  of  the  international  financial 
institutions,  which  In  the  Immediate  past 
was  authorized  but  not  appropriated.  But  as 
you  know,  none  of  the  callable  capital  has 
ever  been  called,  and  the  appropriations  will 
probably  never  be  spent.  The  remaining  670 
million  represents: 

First,  restoration  of  reductions  made  by 
the  previous  Administration  In  Its  request  for 
security  supporting  assistance  for  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Second,  substantial  Increases  in  our  con- 
tributions to  multilateral  Institutions. 

And  third,  moderate  increases  in  our  bi- 
lateral development  assistance  program. 

I  submit  a  table  for  the  record  which  out- 
lines our  budget  request.  We  will  be  happy 
to  provide  more  detail  later  If  you  wish.  Now 
let  me  explain  how  the  pieces  of  our  aid  pro- 
posals fit  together,  and  why  we  believe  each 
of  them  is  Important. 
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FOREIGN  AID  ITEMS  INCLUDED  IN  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  APPROPRIATION  ACT,'  NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars;  fiscal  years) 


International  affairs  function 

Multilateral i,098        1,529 

International  financial  institutions.. 

International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams  

International  Fund  for  Agriculture 
Development , 

Bilateral— AID 

Security  supporting  assistance 1,690         1,735 

Middle  East  special  req.  fund 50  23 

Development  assistance 1,021         1,137 


1977 

estimate 

1978 

1976 
actual 

Ford 
budget 

Proposed 
amend- 
ments 

Carter 
budget 

4.  023 

4,616 

5,348 

950 

6,298 

2.211 


+661 


2.872 


696 

1,285 

1,985 

-i-631 

2,616 

202 

244 

226 

+30 

256 

20O 

2,761 

2,895 

2,840 

+427 

3,267 

1,459 

25 

1,356 


+  428 
""I'l 


1,887 

25 

1,355 


1978 


1976 
actual 


1977 
estimate 


Proposed 

Ford      amsnd- 

budget        ments 


Carter 
budget 


Other  bilateral. 


164 


192 


297 


-138 


159 


Peace  Corps 

MiEration  and  refugee  assistance... 

International  narcotics  control 

Intel- American  FounUatJDn 

Israel-United  States  binational  in- 
dustrial research  and  develop- 
ment fund 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.. 


81 
46 
37 


81 

47 
34 


68 

40 
39 


+7 

+5 


75 
45 
39 


30 


150 


-ISO 


National  defense  function: 
Military  assistance 


1,313 


985 


976 


-3 


973 


Grant  military  assistance 

Foreign  military  training 

Foreign  military  credit  sales. 


225 
23 

1,065 


262 

25 

698 


230 

36 

710 


-1 
-2 


230 

35 

708 


Total,  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation  


5,336 


5,601 


6,324 


+947 


7,271 


<  Excludes  loan  to  Portugal  and  other  items  not  considered  "Foreign  Aid." 


BILATERAL    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

While  proposed  Increases  In  our  bilateral 
development  assistance  programs  are  not  so 
large  as  those  for  multilateral  Institutions, 
we  believe  that  our  bilateral  programs  are  no 
less  important  an  element  In  our  general 
aid  strategy.  These  bilateral  programs  are  de- 
signed to  address  the  basic  human  problems 
of  food  and  agriculture,  population  and 
health  and  education  and  human  resources 
development  in  the  world's  poor  countries. 
Thes»  programs  are  the  most  direct  way  to 
put  American  skills  and  resources  to  work 
Improving  the  human  condition  around  the 
world,  and  spurring  economic  development. 
In  concert  with  the  recipient  countries,  we 
are  seeking  to  promote  growth  with  equity, 
and  sound  development  policies.  This  Is  the 
core  of  the  "new  directions"  approach.  This 
effort  Is  complemented  by  our  bilateral  food 
aid  programs,  which  also  are  aimed  pri- 
marily at  poor  countries. 

MULTILATERAL    ASSISTANCE 

Our  multilateral  assistance  programs 
through  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions complement  the  bilateral  programs  and 
serve  the  same  broad  purpose:  to  promote 
economic  and  social  progress  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  These  Institutions  are  mecha- 
nisms for  sharing  the  aid  burden.  Donors 
contribute  according  to  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide aid;  the  share  of  the  United  States  has 
actually  declined  over  the  years.  For  instance. 
our  share  of  the  initial  subscription  in  the 
International  Development  Association  was 
almost  42  percent.  In  the  proposed  fifth  re- 
plenishment, It  will  be  less  than  32  percent. 
Thus  other  nations  are  providing  a  steadily 
Increasing  share  of  the  capital  requirements 
of  these  banks. 

These  institutions  also  reinforce  the  con- 
cept of  mutual  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  both  developed  and  developing  countries. 
When  developing  countries  borrow  from  the 
international  financial  institutions,  they  are 
expected  to  adopt  sound  economic  policies, 
to  provide  significant  amounts  of  their  own 
resources  towards  the  common  goal,  and  to 
accept  the  discipline  imposed  by  obligations 
to  repay  their  loans. 

The  financial  structure  of  these  institu- 
tions serves  the  purpose  of  development  well. 
They  borrow  funds  In  capital  markets  to  fi- 
nance their  "hard"  lending  operations  at 
commercial  rates.  This  capital  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  growth  for  middle-income 
developing  countries  that  can  service  debt 
on  conunercial  terms.  These  countries  re- 
ceive little  U.S.  capital  assistance.  The  caol- 
tal funds  borrowed  far  exceed  the  capital 
contributed  by  donor  members  and  are  se- 


cured by  pledges  of  callable  capital.  This 
year,  as  stated,  we  are  for  the  first  time  seek- 
ing appropriations  for  this  callable  capital; 
these  appropriations  are  unlikely  to  result 
in  any  budget  outlays.  For  their  "soft"  loan 
cperations  to  the  poore.st  countries  unable 
to  borrow  at  commercial  rates,  these  Insti- 
tutions rely  on  donor  contributions. 

Our  leadership  and  infiuence  in  these  In- 
stitutions comes  as  a  result  of  our  sizeable 
contributions  and  the  system  of  weighted 
voting  linked  to  those  contributions.  Al- 
though our  measure  of  control  over  the 
policies  of  the  International  financial  Insti- 
tutions is  less  than  over  our  own  bilateral 
programs,  this  diminution  of  control  Is  more 
than  offset  by  the  burden-sharing  advan- 
tages that  come  with  the  participation  of 
other  major  donors  In  these  multilateral 
programs. 

We  will  remain  vigilant  In  encoiu-aglng 
these  institutions  to  maintain  their  own 
financial  soundness,  and  to  invest  their  re- 
sources well. 

We  also  want  to  expand  our  support  of 
the  UN  Development  program,  and  of  the 
assistance  given  by  the  tJN  specialized 
agencies. 

SECURITY    SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE    AND 
MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

Our  security  supporting  assistance  is  a 
vitally  important  part  of  our  diplomatic 
efforts  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  to  provide  the  means 
to  support  a  peaceful  settlement  In  southern 
Africa. 

Our  Security  Supporting  Assistance  re- 
quest for  Africa  of  $135  million  includes 
these  elements: 

$100  million  as  our  share  in  an  interna- 
tional Zimbabwe  Development  Fund,  to  pro- 
mote Zimbabwe's  peaceful  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule.  Its  purposes  would  be  rapid 
restructuring  of  the  economy  and  of  govern- 
ment services  to  provide  more  training,  edu- 
cation, and  economic  opportunities  for 
blacks,  and  the  maintenance  of  confidence 
among  skilled  whites  to  encourage  them  not 
to  abandon  their  jobs  and  homes.  Our  goal 
Is  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  Zimbabwe 
economy. 

As  part  of  our  planning,  we  have  consulted 
extensively  with  the  British.  We  have  so- 
licited the  views  and  support  of  18  other 
potential  donors.  Initial  responses  have  been 
encouraging. 

Congressional  support  for  this  multilateral 
effort  to  promote  economic  development 
benefiting  all  segments  of  the  Zimbabwe 
population  could  be  a  crucial  factor  in  en- 
couraging a  negotiated  political  settlement. 


Its  presence  in  this  budget  would  be  helpful 
in  persuading  other  donors  to  contribute.  We 
would,  of  course,  consult  closely  with  you 
as  the  outlines  of  the  programs  to  be  sup- 
ported by  this  fund  take  shape,  prior  to  any 
commitment  of  specific  amounts. 

We  also  seek  $35  million  for  current  de- 
velopment programs  in  Botswana,  Lesotho. 
Swaziland  and  Zaire.  These  countries  figure 
significantly  in  the  political  evolution  under- 
way in  southern  Africa.  For  this  reason, 
these  programs  have  been  included  under 
Security  Supporting  Assistance. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  major 
role  In  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  majority  rule  In  southern  Africa.  It 
is  critically  Important  that  this  effort  be  re- 
inforced by  economic  actions  to  promote  po- 
litical and  economic  stability,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  the  U.S.  can  be  counted  upon  to 
cooperate  in  a  constructive  manner.  This  aid 
program,  therefore,  is  directly  linked  to  our 
broader  foreign  policy  objectives. 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

Our  military  security  assistance  programs 
enable  friendly  and  allied  countries  to  meet 
their  basic  security  requirements,  and  thus 
add  to  our  own  seciirity  as  well. 

We  consider  the  funds  we  are  requesting 
es=;entlal  to  reassure  our  friends  and  allies 
of  our  reliability  and  consistency  in  their 
support. 

In  his  address  to  the  United  Nations  on 
March  17,  President  Carter  spoke  of  the 
need  for  "a  wider  effort  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  weapons  to  all  the  troubled  spots  of  the 
globe."  He  promised  American  Initiatives  to 
limit  the  exports  of  conventional  arms.  The 
Administration  has  In  fact  embarked  upon  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  our  arms  transfer 
policies. 

We  have  already  begun  to  make  important 
changes  in  both  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams and  our  sales  activities. 

In  support  of  the  President's  initiative,  we 
have  indicated  to  other  supplier  nations  our 
Intention  to  exercise  restraint  in  exports  and 
our  hope  that  they  will  do  so  as  well.  We  have 
als3  made  clear  to  prospective  buyers  our 
hope  that  they  will  exercise  their  own  re- 
straint in  turn. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  require  arms  manu- 
facturers to  seek  State  Department  approval 
before  they  approach  foreign  governments 
about  prospective  sales.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  restrict  legitimate  business  activity. 
But  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  the  sales  promotion  activities  of  private 
American  firms  In  the  sensitive  area  of  arms 
and  Instruments  of  war  do  not  conflict  with 
our  national  security  interests  and  foreign 
policy  objectives. 
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Finally,  we  will  provide  the 
a  statement  Justifying  every 
tary  Sales  proposal.  These  Just 
provide  you  with  the  basis  for 
tratlon's  decision   to  approve   v 
are  now  completing  our  revle  v 
sales  cases. 

It  may  well  be  that  the 
transfer  policies  which   we 
and  our  consultations  with 
the  need  for  changes  in 
In  the  meantime,  I  believe  It 
prudent  to  try  to  change  parts 
Ing  military  assistance  effort 
threaten  disruptive  changes  w. 
heavy  and  unexpected  burdens 
and  allies. 
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CONCLUSION 

I    have    welcomed    this 
present  our  foreign  assistance 
believe   they   are   coherent    in 
represent  a  Justifiable  level  of 


op  )ortunlty  to 
irogranis.  We 
concept  and 
effort. 


HUMAN  RIGHTi 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President, 
been  a  number  of  exoresslon; 
for  the  cause  of  human  righ ; 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  1 
like  to  call  to  the  attention 
leagues  an  observation 
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These  words  are  from  ^^ 
by  scores  of  persons  attend 
faith  brotherhood  meeting 
month  by  the  Sanford  H 
terian  Church,  Irvlngton,  , 
Beth  David  Jewish  Center 
N.J. 

The  petitions  to  Soviet  P 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  to  the 
bassador  to  Washington,  .^ 
brynin,  remind  the  Soviets  of 
rights   provisions   of   the   U 
and  the  1975  Helsinski  accon 
tions,  recently  delivered  to 
form  of  two  scrolls,  also  are 
tion  of  the  concern  An 
tlie  rights  of  individuals. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consen' 
text  of  the  identical  petitions 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
tions  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Februah  V 
To:  Leonid  Brezhnev.  First 
To:   Anatoly  Dobrynln, 
United  States. 

We.  Christians  and  Jews,  b«, 
as  friends  and  neighbors,  are  di 
for  the  blessings  of  brotherhood  ,1 
Justice  which  we  enjoy  as  a  matti  r 
our  community  and  nation. 

We  assemble  here  to  make  k„i« 
found  anguish  and  concern  abot  t 
Union's  continuing  denial  of 
our  coreligionists  and  other 
and  nationalities. 

We  believe  that  a  government 
to   coercion   and   force   against 
demonstrates  both  its  own  we 
contempt  for  human  integrity. 

Therefore,  we  speak  to  you,  a 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
man  rights  provisions  of  the 
give  your  citizens  their  right 
countries  of  their  choice    a  rig 
theirs  under  the  U.N,  Declaratlo 
Rights:  Implement  now  those 
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the  Helsinki  Agreement  concerning  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  religion  and  belief  as 
well  as  the  right  of  people  to  emigrate. 
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NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  outstanding  article  on  nu- 
clear proliferation  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  work  Is  en- 
titled "The  Terrifying  Prospect:  Atomic 
Bombs  E^rervwhere."  The  author  is  Prof. 
Daniel  Yergin  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School. 

The  arti:le  deserves  special  attention 
for  three  reasons.  It  offers  an  excellent 
perspective  on  the  history  of  the  nuclear 
age  from  Hiroshima  to  the  present.  It 
explains  In  layman  terms  the  scientific 
groundwork  to  understand  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle.  But  most  importantly  Prof. 
Yergin  looks  into  the  future  and  offers 
a  warning  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  It  is  a  sobering  look  which 
he  calls  th?  "terrifying  prospect." 

I  am  pleased  that  Professor  Yergin 
has  been  startlingly  frank  yet  construc- 
tive In  offering  suggestions  for  American 
poU-y.  He  suggests  goals  for  non- 
proliferation,  incentives  for  countries  to 
avoid  nuclear  weapons  capability,  restric- 
tions on  uranium  enrichment,  restraint 
on  the  use  of  Plutonium  In  reactors,  and 
constructive  commercial  policies.  Many 
of  the  goals  will  be  considered  tough 
and  hard  to  ac-ept.  Yet  they  are  realistic 
alternatives  to  unacceptable  prospects. 

Mr.  President.  Professor  Yergin  and 
editor  Robert  Manning  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
piece  of  work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   TERRffYiNc   Prospect:    Atomic   Bombs 
Everywhere 

In  an  automobile  accident  there  Is  the 
long  moment  before  Impact  when  you  see 
the  other  vehicle  coming  toward  you,  and 
you  realize  that  a  collision  Is  imminent,  and 
yet  you  cannot  believe  that  It  Is  going  to 
happen.  At  last,  you  hear  the  sound  of  col- 
liding metal,  and  you  know  that  it  is  too 
late. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  at  such  a 
moment,  on  course  for  a  nuclear  collision. 
The  question  la  whether  it  Is  already  too 
late  to  change  direction.  Nuclear  warfare 
has  been  a  possibility  for  more  than  three 
decades.  But  suddenly  the  threat  has  In- 
tensified— not  because  of  political  instabil- 
ity, but  simply  because  of  the  prospect  of 
widespread  proliferation  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments. It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are 
entering  the  Second  Nuclear  Age — the  age  of 
proliferation. 

While  many  countries  use  nuclear  energy 
as  a  source  of  power,  there  are  only  six  "nu- 
clear weapon  states"  today — the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain.  China. 
Prance,  and  India.  But  recent  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  changes  have  brought 
nuclear  weapons  within  easy  reach  of  many 
others.  Israel  seems  very  close  to  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability  though  It  feels  safer  be- 
ing secretive  on  the  subject.  A  host  of  other 
countries  could  soon  qualify  for  admission  to 

what  newspapers  call  "the  nuclear  club" 

countries  such  as  South  Korea.  Iran.  Paki- 
stan. South  Africa,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Taiwan, 
and   Spain.  Turkey's  defense   minister  has 


publicly  discussed  his  country's  developing 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nist party  newspaper  not  long  ago  suggested 
that  some  atomic  bombs  would  contribute  to 
that  nation's  security.  A  number  of  Arab 
countries  are  exploring  ways  to  obtain  nu- 
clear weapons.  Libya's  president  has  said 
that  In  the  future  "atomic  weapons  will  be 
like  traditional  ones,  possessed  by  every  state 
according  to  Its  potential.  We  wlU  have  our 
share  of  this  new  weapon."  So  eager  is  Libya 
that  a  few  years  ago  It  actually  went  shop- 
ping for  a  bomb.  Both  France  and  China  are 
reported  to  have  refused  to  Sell. 

In  the  First  Nuclear  Age,  a  country  that 
wanted  a  bomb  had  to  mount  an  expensive, 
complex  program.  In  the  Second  Nuclear  Age, 
a  country  acquires  the  capability  to  produce 
a  nuclear  weapon  with  relative  ease — as  a  by- 
product of  developing  nuclear  power.  Accord- 
ing to  present  plans,  some  forty  countries 
will  have  nuclear  energy  programs  by  1985. 
Each  program  would  produce  enough  nu- 
clear material  for  three  or  more  bombs.  Most 
of  them  would  have  enough  material  for 
thirty  or  more  bombs. 

Looking  to  1990,  projections  indicate  that 
reactors  In  the  Third  World  alone  could  be 
producing  enough  nuclear  material  for  3000 
Hiroshima-sized  bombs  a  year.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, so-called  "subnatlonal"  groups — 
terror ists^-could  take  as  hostages  not  planes 
but  a  reactor,  or  even  an  atomic  bomb,  or 
nuclear  waste  products,  and  then  their  terror 
would  reach  to  an  entire  city  or  even  a  na- 
tion. The  problem  gets  worse  year  by  year 
In  1995,  up  to  a  hundred  nations  could  have 
the  knowledge,  facilities,  and  raw  materials 
that,  with  a  little  extra  effort,  would  enable 
them  to  manufacture  a  bomb. 

David  Llllenthal  is  now  seventy-seven  years 
old.  His  experience  with  nuclear  energy  goes 
back  almost  to  its  beginnings.  In  1946,  he 
helped  to  draft  America's  first  plan  to  con- 
trol nuclear  weapons  and  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
He  once  shared  the  dream  that  the  atom 
could  bring  good  as  well  as  bad  Into  the 
world.  But  he  now  looks  with  something  akin 
to  horror  at  what  is  happening.  He  recently 
described  the  proliferated  world  as  "the  ter- 
rifying prospect  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  future." 
"I  am  glad."  he  added,  "I  am  not  a  young 
man,  and  I  am  sorry  for  my  children." 

HOW   WE   COT  TO   WHERE   WE   ABE 

There  were  Just  three  nuclear  devices  in 
the  summer  of  1945.  The  first,  called  "Trin- 
ity", was  detonated  in  the  New  Mexico  des- 
ert In  July,  proving  that  an  atomic  bomb 
would  work.  It  was  quickly  followed  by 
"Little  Boy"  over  Hiroshima  and  "Fat  Man" 
over  Nagasaki.  The  American  atomic  arsenal 
was  depleted,  but  it  did  not  matter,  for  It 
had  brought  an  end  to  the  war  with  Japan. 
The  First  Nuclear  Age  had  begun. 

In  1945  there  was  still  only  one  nuclear 
weapon  state,  the  United  States,  which  went 
on  producing  bombs.  Right  from  the  begin- 
ning, two  questions  dominated  all  considera- 
tions. Who  else  would  develop  a  bomb?  And 
when?  American  leaders  tried  to  find  a  way 
to  keep  the  fearful  new  Invention  under  sur- 
veillance. By  the  end  of  1946,  It  was  clear  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  be  able  to  agree  on  an  international  con- 
trol system. 

President  Truman  confidently  pronounced 
the  American  monopoly  a  "sacred  trust." 
Most  U.S.  leaders  assumed  that  it  would  take 
the  Russians  many  years  to  achieve  their  own 
capability.  (A  number  of  scientists  did  not 
agree.)  The  illusion  was  shattered  in  early 
September  1949,  when  it  was  learned  that 
the  Russians  had  successfully  detonated  an 
atomic  device  In  Siberia  In  late  August.  So 
then  there  were  two  nuclear  powers,  and  a 
process  of  mutual  deterrence  was  begun. 
The  British  felt  they  had  been  deprived  of 
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the  payoff  for  their  wartime  collaboration  on 
atomic  developments  with  the  United  States. 
Tliey  could  hardly  be  a  Great  Power  without 
nuclear  weapons.  (The  British  chiefs  of  staffs 
had  privately  warned:  "To  have  no  share  in 
what  is  recognized  as  the  main  deterrent  In 
the  Cold  War  and  the  only  Allied  offensive 
In  a  world  war  would  seriously  weaken  Brltisli 
influence.")  So  on  October  3,  1952,  they  tested 
a  bomb  on  the  Monte  Bello  Islands  off  Aus- 
tralia. Now  there  were  three  atomic  weapon 
states. 

The  French,  especially  under  De  Gaulle, 
also  wanted  to  maintain  the  Great  Power 
status,  and  they  were  not  going  to  depend 
on  the  "Anglo-Saxons."  They  exploded  their 
bomb  in  the  Sahara  on  February  13,  1960. 
"Hurrah  for  France!"  De  Gaulle  telegraphed 
the  French  minister  In  charge.  Now  there 
were  four  nuclear  weapon  states. 

Between  1955  and  1959,  the  Soviets  pro- 
vided their  Chinese  comrades  with  nuclear 
know-how.  In  1959,  as  the  Slno-Sovlet  rift 
developed,  the  Russians  withdrew  their  as- 
sistance, but  It  was  too  late.  "Whether  or 
not  nuclear  weapons  help  peace  depends  on 
who  possesses  them,"  the  Chinese  announced 
in  1963.  And  on  October  16,  1964,  the  Chinese 
exploded  their  first  nuclear  weapon  in  the 
Takla  Makan  desert  in  the  province  of  Sln- 
kiang. 

There  were  now  five  nuclear  weapon  states. 
They  continued  to  test  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  to  perfect  them,  and  to  lncrea.se  their 
number.  They  developed  stockpiles,  as  well 
as  tho  planes  and  missiles  required  to  deliver 
the  bombs  from  the  country  of  manufacture 
to  their  targets.  But  no  new  players  Joined 
tho  game.  In  the  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  these  five,  there  seemed  a  kind  of 
stability,  a  mutual  deterrence.  There  was 
even  something  symmetrical  and  fitting 
about  it,  for  the  five  were  the  Great  Powers. 
Attention  shifted  to  such  issues  as  limited 
war,  guerrillas,  regional  conflicts,  national- 
ism, while  proliferation  and  nuclear  dangers 
receded  as  subjects  of  concern.  That  situa- 
tion lasted  for  almost  a  decade  after  China's 
first  explosion,  that  is,  until  May  18,  1974. 

THE    SECOND     NUCLEAR    AGE 

On  that  day,  shortly  after  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  Indian  foreign  minister  received 
a  phone  message:  "The  Buddha  is  smiling." 
An  hour  or  so  earlier,  in  an  underground  site 
in  the  Rajasthan  desert,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  Pakistan  border,  the  Indian  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  set  off  a  nuclear  de- 
vice. It  was  officially  announced  to  the  world 
an  a  "peaceful  nuclear  explosive  experiment." 
But  there  is  no  discernible  difference  between 
a  "peaceful  nuclear  explosion"  and  the 
detonation  of  a  prototype  for  an  atomic 
bomb.  Indeed,  no  satisfactory  peaceful  use 
has  yet  been  found  for  nuclear  explosions. 
India  had  become,  in  the  words  of  an  official 
In  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  "a  fourth-rate  nuclear  power."  The 
Indian  device  was  similar  in  design  and 
power  to  the  Nagasaki  bomb,  and,  while 
lacking  a  large  arsenal  or  sophisticated  de- 
livery systems,  India  is  certainly  mere  ad- 
vanced than  the  United  States  was  after 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  congratulated  her  scientists: 
"They  worked  hard  and  have  done  a  good, 
clean  Job."  The  Indian  newspapers  headlined, 
"Nation  Is  Thrilled"  and  "Indian  Genius 
Triumphs."  Canada,  which  had  shared  its 
technology  with  India,  expressed  shock  that 
a  country  with  so  many  economic  problems, 
and  in  the  face  of  assurances  it  had  given 
Canada,  would  divert  precious  resources  in 
order  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  The  In- 
dians said  they  had  not  violated  any  assur- 
ances because  they  bad  used  uranium  mined 
in  India  to  make  the  explosive.  Canada  sus- 
pended and  then  canceled  its  (100  million  a 
year  assistance  program  with  India. 

The  Indian  test  in  the  Rajasthan  desert 
ushered  In  the  Second  Nuclear  Age.  It  dram- 


atized the  fact  that  we  could  .soon  be  living 
in  the  midst  of  what  has  been  called  "a  m»- 
clear  weapons  crowd."  As  the  director  of  the 
Indian  Institute  for  Defense  Studies  re- 
minded the  rest  of  the  world.  "Tlie  nuclear 
powers  thought  they  could  simply  lock  up 
technology.  It  was  absurd." 

Powerful  forces  have  promoted  the  spread 
of  nuclear  technology.  To  make  sense  of 
them,  we  need  first  to  back  up  several 
months  from  the  Indian  explosion  to  the 
"October  Revolution  '  effected  by  the  OPEC 
oil  cartel  In  the  autumn  of  1973.  The  October 
Revolution  revealed  several  dangers  to  most 
industrial  and  developing  countries.  These 
countries  were  highly  vulnerable  for  they 
were  dependent  primarily  on  a  small  number 
of  Middle  Eastern  producers  for  their  sup- 
plies. The  price  hikes  delivered  a  stunning 
blow  to  their  economies,  and  many  people 
became  convinced  that  the  world  will  run 
out  of  oil  within  a  few  decades. 

Fortunately,  or  so  it  seemed  at  the  time,  a 
"dcus  ex  technologica"  was  standing  in  the 
wings  to  rescue  the  world  from  dependence 
on  OPEC  oil — nuclear  power.  "With  the  in- 
crease In  the  world  of  both  population  and 
industrialization,  we  will  have  no  choice  for 
the  years  after  2000  but  to  accept  nuclear 
energy,"  observed  a  senior  official  concerned 
with  energy  for  the  European  Community  in 
the  autumn  of  1975.  "Everybody  Is  convinced 
that  after  1980  nuclear  energy  will  develop 
very  quickly." 

But  as  the  renewed  drive  for  nuclear  power 
took  shape,  relatively  few  people  were  willing 
to  face  up  to  a  most  alarming  fact — that 
when  a  country  develops  a  nuclear  capability, 
it  Is  much  of  the  way  toward  developing  a 
nuclear  device.  "A  great  many  countries,"  the 
strategic  Albert  Wohlstetter  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  pointed  out,  "as  a  result  of 
their  civilian  nuclear  energy  programs  and 
the  policies  of  nuclear  exporters,  can  come 
within  days  or  hours  of  assembling  nuclear 
explosives  without  plainly  breaking  any  of 
their  promises  to  abstain  from  making  or  re- 
ceiving them." 

"There  are  not  two  atoms,  one  peaceful  and 
one  military,"  he  said.  "They  are  the  same 
atom." 

THE    PLUTONIUM    ECONOMY 

The  central  problem  is  the  "nuclear  fuel 
cycle."  This  term  suggests  something  pleas- 
ing, fulfilling,  natural.  It  is  not  natural,  for 
it  involves  tampering  with  natural  uranium 
to  create  a  new  form  of  uranium  as  well  as 
a  number  of  elements  that  do  not  exist  in 
nature  and  are  very  dangerous. 

The  cycle  has,  depending  on  how  detailed 
one  gets,  between  seven  and  eleven  steps. 
The  first  several  involve  the  mining  of 
uranium  and  its  preparation  for  the  reactor. 
Then  comes  its  actual  use  as  fuel.  The  last 
steps  Involve  the  storage  and  disposition  of 
the  nuclear  waste — that  is,  the  leftovers 
after  the  uranium  has  done  its  Job. 

Two  points  in  this  fuel  cycle  Intersect  with 
the  manufacture  of  an  atomic  bomb.  Both 
stages  produce  what  is  variously  known  as 
fissionable  or  "fissile"  material,  which  could 
be  iised  as  an  explosive  rather  than  a  source 
of  nuclear  power. 

As  It  is  mined,  uranium  Is  not  quite  suited 
for  nuclear  reactors.  It  consists  mostly  of  the 
stable  U-238,  with  typically  a  .7  percent  con- 
centration of  the  isotope  U-235.  It  needs  to 
be  "enriched"  to  about  3  percent  U-235  in 
order  to  sustain  a  controlled  chain  reaction 
in  the  type  of  reactor  developed  in  the 
United  States.  A  nation  that  has  enrichment 
facilities  can  go  ahead  and  enrich  the 
uranium  to  a  concentration  of  U-235  much 
higher  than  3  percent.  Then  it  is  in  a  state 
suitable  for  use  as  the  explosive  core  of  an 
atomic  bomb.  Highly  enriched  uranium  was 
the  material  used  In  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

Further  along  in  the  fuel  cycle,  at  what 
is  called  the  "back  end,"  after  the  enriched 
uranium  has  been  consumed,  there  Is  the 


nuclear  waste  or  asb,  containing  many  dif- 
ferent radioactive  and  toxic  materials.  Some 
of  these  wastes  can  be  "chemically  sep- 
arated" and  used  again  as  fuel  in  the  reactor. 
The  two  principal  materials  so  recoverable 
are  uranium  and  plutonlum,  a  man-made 
element.  Plutonium  was  the  substance  of  the 
Trinity  and  Nagasaki  bombs. 

The  most  Intense  concern  today  focuses 
on  the  Plutonium  at  the  back  end.  Uranium 
enrichment  is  a  costly,  complex  process. 
While  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  the  plutonlum 
from  the  other  wastes,  it  can  be  done  through 
what  Is  now  the  rather  standard  and  less 
cosily  process  of  chemical  separation.  So 
even  nations  dependent  on  outside  sources 
of  enriched  uranium  can  use  It  to  produce 
their  own  plutonlum. 

Plutonluih  Is  the  nub  of  the  proliferation 
problem  today.  It  has  two  uses.  It  can  be 
separated  for  use  as  a  fuel  in  a  reactor,  and 
there  are  those  who  think  such  plutonlum 
will  become  a  major  nuclear  fuel  In  the 
future.  ( Currently,  reprocessing  for  this  pur- 
pose is  being  carried  out  only  on  a  small- 
scale  developmental  basis  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  No  one  has  yet  found  this  pro- 
cedure economical.)  But  plutonlum  can  also 
be  used  as  one  of  the  two  basic  materials 
fcr  an  atomic  bomb. 

The  important  point  Is  that  no  country 
need  decide  that  it  specifically  wants  to  ac- 
cumulate stocks  of  plutonlum.  In  buying  a 
reactor  from  country  Y,  country  X  does  not 
have  to  make  a  conscloxis  decision  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons.  The  thought  can  be 
a  mere  haze,  neither  analyzed  by  planners 
in  the  foreign  ministry  nor  costed  by  the 
economists  In  the  budget  office.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  simply  handed  over  with  the  keys 
to  the  reactor,  All  that  needs  to  be  done 
Is  to  start  up  the  reactor,  and  plutonlum 
becomes  one  of  the  country's  resources.  The 
plutonlum  used  in  the  core  of  the  Indian 
bomb  was  chemically  separated  from  the 
radioactive  exhaust  materials  produced  in 
reactors  outside  Bombay. 

A  good-sized  but  still  standard  reactor 
could  produce  200  kilograms  of  plutonlum 
a  year,  while  a  crude  implosion  bomb  re- 
quires a  mere  ten  kilograms  of  plutonlum. 
It  is  the  contrast  between  th»?e  two  numbers 
that  causes  so  much  alarm.  For  they  indi- 
cate that  a  satisfactorily  operating  atomic 
reactor  would  produce  enough  material  for 
the  explosive  core  of  a  bomb  every  two  or 
three  weeks.  And  in  The  Last  Chance,  his  new 
book  on  proliferation,  William  Epstein  sug- 
gests that  a  plant  for  separating  plutonlum 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bomb  could 
be  constructed  for  as  little  as  $3  million.  If 
current  plans  and  developments  for  nuclear 
power  go  ahead,  there  will  be  such  a  plu- 
tonlum glut — as  a  source  of  fuel.  In  interna- 
tional trade,  and  in  waste  products — that 
people  have  begun  to  speak  of  the  dangers  of 
a  widespread  "plutonlum  economy."  Plu- 
tonixim  will  become  extravagantly  widespread 
if  the  breeder  reactor  comes  into  use. 

"The  real  problem  of  proliferation  today 
Is  not  that  there  are  numerous  countries 
'chomping  at  the  bit"  to  get  nuclear  weap- 
ons," Albert  Wohlstetter  noted.  "But  rather 
that  all  the  non-nuclear  nations,  without 
making  any  conscious  decision  to  build  nu- 
clear weapoiis,  are  drifting  upward  to  higher 
categories  of  competence." 

Of  course,  a  nation  that  has  neither  en- 
richment nor  reprocessing  facilities  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  do  anything  with  its 
fissile  material  except  use  It  as  a  source  of 
power.  Therefore,  much  of  the  thinking  about 
proliferation  focuses  on  ways  to  "safeguard" 
enrichment  and  reprocessing. 

INCENTIVES 

The  October  Revolution  gave  another  kind 
of  boost  to  atomic  energy.  The  East-West 
split  has  been  the  hlsUHic  Impetus  for  the 
nuclear  arms  race  of  the  last  three  decades. 
The  United  States.  Britain,  and  France  on 
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by  treaty,  that  If  their  security  is  at  stake, 
the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  stands  behind  them. 
But  the  umbrella  has  lost  some  of  its  cov- 
ering In  recent  years.  South  Korea  Is  not 
sure  that  It  Is  protected  anymore.  Taiwan 
worries  that  it  will  soon  be  excluded.  There- 
fore, as  nations  fear  that  they  will  be  stand- 
ing in  an  exposed  place,  they  are  sorely 
tempted  to  raise  their  own  umbrellas,  to 
develop  an  Independent  deterrent. 

LrVINO  IN   A   NT7CI.EAR   CROWD:    BAD   DREAMS 

Even  If  we  cannot  predict  how  a  conflict 
might  occur,  we  can  develop  the  likely  pos- 
sibilities. 

( 1 )  Undermining  the  balance  of  terror.  So 
long  as  there  was  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  nuclear  weapon  states  and  all  the  rest. 
a  kind  of  stability — absurd  but  real — pre- 
vailed. The  superpowers  have,  at  least  to 
date,  been  in  agreement  on  an  Implicit  rule 
to  contain  crisis.  The  closest  they  ever  came 
to  breaking  that  rule  was  over  Cuba  In 
1962.  But  as  more  and  more  states  acquire 
nuclear  capability,  more  and  more  nations 
(including  our  own)  will  feel  a  heightened 
sense  of  insecurity.  Nuclear  proliferation 
raises  havoc  with  all  the  calculations  about 
the  nuclear  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Current  de- 
fense thinking  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
in  order  to  have  nuclear  stability,  there  must 
be  parity  and  balance  between  the  two  super- 
powers, so  that  no  intelligent  person  will 
make  a  mistake. 

"There  cannot  be  a  balance  where  there 
are  many  different  parties  with  many  differ- 
ent objectives,  and  with  entirely  different 
levels  of  technology,"  says  scientist  Herbert 
York,  who  has  been  involved  In  the  Ameri- 
can atomic  weapons  program  since  World 
War  II.  "So  if  there  is— and  there  does  seem 
to  have  been — a  stability  in  the  nuclear  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  stability  will  be  wiped 
out  by  proliferation.  Even  Its  theoretical  un- 
derpinnings will  be  wiped  out." 

On  a  visit  to  China  before  he  became  sec- 
retary of  state,  Cyrus  Vance  pointed  to  one 
form  of  the  danger  when.  In  a  discussion 
with  Teng  Hslao-p'lng,  he  said,  "The  haz- 
ards of  accidental  launch  are  real  and  could 
have  devastating  effects  If  one  didn't  know 
where  the  weapon  was  launched  from.  Acci- 
dental launching  will  become  more  likely 
with  the  indiscriminate  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

(2)  The  chal.n  reaction.  One  can  easily 
imagine  Israel  being  pushed  to  the  wall.  Arab 
forces  are  advancing  on  Tel  Aviv.  The  Israe- 
lis begin  assembling  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Russians  learn  of  this  and  dispatch  warheads 
to  Egypt.  The  United  States  in  turn  detects 
the  Soviet  warheads  in  transit.  And  the 
world  Is  on  the  edge  of  destruction.  But  the 
chain  can  start  with  any  client  states.  Both 
Iran  and  Iraq  could  become  nuclear  weapon 
states.  A  border  clash  between  them  could 
escalate  Into  a  nuclear  exchange  between  the 
two  countries,  one  of  them  a  key  American 
aUy,  the  other  tied  by  treaty  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  How  long  could  the  superpowers  stay 
out?  Where  would  It  all  end? 

(3)  The  easing  of  the  taboo.  The  world 
slowly  becomes  accustomed  to  the  Idea  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  not  merely  for  deter- 
rence, but  actually  of  considerable  value  in  ft 
war.  Perhaps  India  and  Pakistan  go  to  war. 
or  Brazil  and  Argentina.  Each  side  uses  nu- 
clear weapons,  millions  are  killed,  but  one 
side  emerges  a  decisive  winner.  While  the 
superpowers  are  not  drawn  In,  this  spectacle 
reduces  the  taboo  and  makes  it  easier  for 
other  ambitious  leaders  to  contemplate  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  also  the 
Crazy  State  model.  A  Libya  or  a  Uganda,  al- 
most like  a  terrorist,  could  In  the  future  use 
Its  nuclear  bombs  as  a  bargaining  chip  to 
achieve  some  bizarre  and  self-aggrandlzlng 
aim. 

(4)  Mlcroprollferatlon.  A  terrorist  group  or 


even  the  Mafla  attempts  to  steal  plutonlum — 
desDlte  the  toxic  risks — from  either  a  power 
station  or  a  reprocessing  plant,  or  while  it 
is  In  transit.  This  they  use  to  blackmail  one 
or  more  governments,  either  for  money  or 
for  some  political  aim.  Physical  security  Is 
never  perfect.  Not  long  ago,  a  lunatic  walked 
unnoticed  Into  the  control  room  of  a  French 
nuclear  plant  and  randomly  threw  several 
switches  before  being  detected.  Such  a  dan- 
ger is  so  real  that  in  the  United  States  guards 
now  have  shoot-to-kill  orders  at  fourteen 
federal  nuclear  installations.  As  the  number 
of  power  stations  Increases,  as  the  trade  in 
nuclear  materials  and  the  plutonlum  econ- 
omy expand,  and  as  a  covert,  semilegal  "gray 
market"  In  sensitive  items  grows,  the  threats 
become  so  serious  that  they  result  in  security 
measures  that  have  a  corrosive  effect  on 
democratic  institutions,  for  people  come  to 
fear  that  the  dangers  could  not  be  met 
without  a  more  authoritarian  political 
system. 

The  mlcroprollferatlon  threats,  however, 
are  more  likely  to  occur  In  the  unstable 
political  systems  of  the  Third  World.  Thomas 
Schelllng  of  Harvard  University  engaged  in 
some  chilling  speculations  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Journal  International  Security.  How 
different  might  the  course  of  events  have 
been  In  Lebanon  In  late  1975  and  early  1976, 
he  asked,  had  that  country  had  even  a  small 
pilot  plant  for  extracting  plutonlum  from 
spent  fuel?  "Who  would  have  guarded  the 
facilities?  Who  would  have  destroyed  them, 
from  nearby  or  from  afar,  at  the  risk  of 
spreading  deadly  plutonlum  locally  to  keep 
bomb  material  from  falling  into  mischievous 
hands?  What  outside  country  might  have  In- 
vaded if  the  spoils  of  war  would  have  In- 
cluded a  nuclear- weapon  capability,  even 
only  to  deny  that  capability  to  some  other 
greedy  neighbor? 

"One  thing  Is  certain:  In  years  to  come 
there  will  be  military  violence  In  countries 
that  have  sizable  nuclear  power  Industries." 

Perhaps  such  possibilities  will  encourage 
some  caution.  Would  the  president  of  Egypt 
or  the  shah  of  Iran  really  want  to  live  with 
the  risk  that  a  terrorist  group,  or  some  am- 
bitious colonels,  might  seize  control  of  the 
country's  atomic  bombs  In  the  course  of 
attempting  a  coup?  Argentina  has  already 
had  a  foretaste  of  what  mlcroprollferatlon 
can  mean.  Not  long  ago  a  group  of  terrorists 
temporarily  seized  a  nucelar  power  station 
(still  under  construction)  some  sixty  miles 
north  of  Buenos  Aires. 

(5)  New  patterns.  We  still  tend  to  think 
that  all  major  nuclear  developments  will  In- 
volve advanced  Industrial  states.  But  one 
can  see  the  outline  of  new  "atomic  alliances" 
crisscrossing  the  world.  Already,  it  Is  re- 
ported, Argentinian  scientists  are  at  work 
in  Iran's  nuclear  program,  and  Egyptian 
scientists  are  being  trained  at  the  nuclear 
facility  that  gave  India  its  device.  (India  has 
also  noted  that  after  its  test.  It  received  dis- 
creet inquiries  from  several  countries  inter- 
ested in  buying  a  bomb.  The  Indians  say  they 
refuse  to  sell.) 

AMERICA'S  TWO  ATOMS  POLICY 

From  1949,  when  the  Americans  realized 
that  the  Russians  had  the  Iwmb,  until  1974, 
when  the  Indians  exploded  their  device  and 
the  Buddha  smiled,  proliferation  was  not  of 
much  concern  in  Washington.  This  omis- 
sion seems  very  odd  from  the  perspective 
of  1977.  After  all,  one  would  think  that 
the  United  States,  as  progenitor  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  power,  would  have  had 
some  proprietary  interest  in  the  subsequent 
spawning  and  that  special  attention  would 
be  given  to  the  relationship  between  atomic 
power  and  the  atomic  bomb.  Such  was  indeed 
the  case  in  the  years  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  In  1946.  Robert  Oppenhelmer 
pointed  out  that  the  "heart  of  the  problem" 
of  international  control  was  "the  close  tech- 
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aical  parallelism  and  Interrelation  of  the 
peaceful  and  the  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy. 

But  this  connection  was  quickly  forgot- 
ten. After  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  there  was 
a  powerful  emotional  drive  to  find  peaceful 
uses,  something  good  to  do  wtlh  the  atom, 
In  order,  somehow,  to  compensate  for  Its  hor- 
rors. Furthermore,  once  the  Russians  had 
the  bomb,  the  worst  seemed  to  have  hap- 
pened, and  fears  about  the  spread  were  for- 
gotten. There  were  also  strong  economic  In- 
centives. And  so,  In  1953,  President  Elsenhow- 
er proposed  Project  Plowshare  and  Atoms- 
for-Peace.  The  next  year,  the  United  States 
approved  the  export  of  nuclear  power  tech- 
nology to  other  countries. 

Thereafter,  American  interests  In  this 
realm  were  denned  by  a  nuclear  energy  Es- 
tablishment: government  agencies  such  as 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
fense Department;  the  congressional  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee;  and  such  power- 
ful Industrial  allies  as  Westlnghoxise  and 
General  Electric.  Both  the  AEC  and  the  Joint 
Committee  were  committed  to  the  "max- 
imum" utilization  of  atomic  energy.  The 
Joint  Committee  may  well  have  been  the 
most  powerful  congressional  committee  In 
history.  It  certainly  did  a  masterful  job  of 
pushing  a  disproportionate  share  of  govern- 
ment research  funds  Into  nuclear  energy,  to 
the  detriment  (as  we  know  today)  of 
other  forms  of  energy  research.  Since  the 
Establishment  wanted  to  promote  nuclear 
power  on  a  worldwide  basis,  little  thought 
was  given  to  proliferation  or  to  nuclear  waste 
disposal.  It  has  only  recently  been  discovered 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lost 
track  of  sizable  quantities  of  weapons-grade 
material  leased  to  a  score  of  foreign  countries 
In  the  1950s  and  1960s.  "For  twenty  years," 
said  Victor  Glllnsky,  a  member  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  "{the  nuclear 
export  bureaucracy]  has  been  freewheeling 
through  the  domains  of  diplomacy  and  In- 
ternational commerce — out  of  public  view, 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  myopic  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  its  own  congres- 
sional committee." 

When  an  organization  or  a  group  of  orga- 
nizations wants  to  "sell"  something  badly 
enough,  whether  It  be  nuclear  power  or  a 
new  drug,  eyes  tend  to  be  shut  to  possible  " 
side  effects,  especially  If  they  seem  far  off. 
Such  Is  what  happened  with  the  Atoms-for- 
Peace  program.  "Many  mistakes  were  made 
In  the  way  we  executed  the  idea,"  observed 
Fred  Ikle.  former  director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  "We  now  can 
see  many  forks  In  the  road,  many  turning 
points  where  we  could  have  taken  a  different 
technological  direction.  We  could  have 
chosen  a  course  that  might  have  greatly 
reduced  the  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation 
without  any  loss  In  terms  of  economical 
operation  of  power  reactors." 

But  we  did  not.  The  conventional  Ameri- 
can reactor,  the  so-called  light-water  reac- 
tor, is  after  all.  a  spin-off  from  the  World 
War  II  atom  project,  for  which  plutonlum 
was  a  highly  desired  end  product,  and,  more 
directly,  from  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  Navy's  nuclear-powered  submarines. 
Habit  was  strong,  and  little  thought  was 
given  to  designing  reactors  that  would  not 
Involve  the  dangerous  steps  in  the  fuel  cycle. 

"What  is  used  for  reactor  design  in  the 
United  States  today  Is  not  the  same  design 
as  for  making  plutonlum  for  military  pur- 
poses," said  George  Klstiakowsky,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  scientists  In  the  Manhattan 
Project,  subsequently  science  adviser  to 
President  Elsenhower,  and  currently  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  chemistry  at  Harvard.  "But 
our  commercial  light-water  reactors  are 
derivative  copies  of  the  submarine  reactor 
This  Is  the  result  of  the  AEC's  having  been 
staffed  with  people  who  had  worked  on  Ad- 
miral Rlckover's  nuclear  submarine  program. 


There  could  have  been  other  pathways.  The 
Canadian  design  Is  In  some  ways  less  risky, 
because  Its  spent  fuel  Is  not  very  desirable 
for  plutonlum  extraction.  The  British  design 
is  different  again.  But  there  was  a  deter- 
mined drive  by  the  AEC  to  adopt  the  light- 
water  reactor  because  people  In  the  AEC 
were  to  a  large  degree  Rlckover's  people."  In 
addition.  General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse 
were  eager  to  capitalize  commercially  on 
their  experience  In  the  Navy's  reactor  pro- 
gram. 

Those  In  the  nuclear  Establishment  held 
to  an  underlying  faith  that  the  appropriate 
technological  "fixes"  would  be  found  for  all 
problems — at  the  appropriate  time.  Further- 
more, proliferation  dangers  seemed  pretty 
far  away.  By  the  1960s,  the  United  States 
was  not  much  worried  that  Its  allies  in  the 
First  World,  beyond  the  French  and  the 
British,  would  seek  their  ovm  nuclear 
arsenals.  Certainly  there  was  no  need  to 
worry  that  the  Russians  would  be  so  reck- 
less as  to  trust  their  potentially  unreliable 
allies  In  Eastern  Europe  with  nuclear 
weapons.  And  It  was  difficult  to  Imagine  In 
the  1950s  and  the  1960s  that  Third  World 
nations  would  organize  themselves  sufficient- 
ly and  acquire  the  wherewithal  and  skills  to 
move  on  to  a  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
That  was  a  severe  miscalculation. 

After  the  first  Chinese  test  In  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  at  the  Instigation  of  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara.  appointed  a 
high-level  committee  under  Roswell  Gllpatrlc 
to  assess  the  dangers  of  proliferation  and 
recommend  whether  or  not  non-proliferation 
shoxild  be  made  a  top  priority  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  preliminary  International  nego- 
tiations for  a  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  (the  NPT)  had  already  begun.  Johnson 
was  also  looking  for  gestures  before  the  No- 
vember presidential  election  that  would  show 
that  he  was  "doing  good." 

One  participant  recalled  what  happened: 
"The  committee  worked  through  the  fall  of 
1964  and  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  We 
had  come  up  with  what  looked  like  a  unani- 
mous agreement  that  proliferation  was  very 
dangerous  and  should  be  made  a  very  high 
priority  concern.  Shortly  after  Johnson's  In- 
auguration In  1965,  we  had  a  meeting  with 
Johnson,  McNamara,  Rusk,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  chiefs,  where  we  presented  our 
views.  Then  something  very  unpleasant  hap- 
pened. One  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  announced  that  he 
would  not  read  his  part  of  the  briefing  papers, 
but  instead  would  speak  ad  lib.  Instead  of 
speaking  for  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  he 
argued  that  we  should  arm  our  NATO  allies 
with  nuclear  weapons  as  part  of  the  so-called 
multilateral  force,  that  this  was  far  more 
important,  than  the  NPT.  This  weakened  the 
impact  of  all  the  other  presentations.  The 
Impact  was  then  destroyed  totally  by  Dean 
Rusk,  who  violently  attacked  the  whole  Idea 
of  the  NPT.  He  said  our  conclusions  were 
very  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  should  not  prepare  a 
written  report  because  It  would  be  leaked. 
Johnson  himself  was  not  very  attentive. 
There  was  this  business  where  he  had  a  tele- 
phone under  his  desk.  He  dialed  continuously 
and  kept  whispering  Into  It.  He  did  this 
dozens  of  times  while  we  were  talking.  Rusk 
said  that  our  report  was  unrealistic  and  un- 
important. McNamara  tried  to  defend  It.  but 
rather  feebly.  Johnson  then  curtly  thanked 
us  and  ordered  us  not  to  write  anything  and 
not  to  discuss  It.  That  was  the  end  of  that. 
Of  course,  two  or  three  years  later  he  changed 
his  mind."  A  few  crucial  years  had  been  lost. 

HOW  SAFE   ARE   SArEGUARDS?    OR  WHT  THE   NPT 
IS    ONLY    A    MEDIUM    YIELD    DEVICE 

Finally,  in  1968,  the  United  States  did  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
states  on  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  went 
Into  force  In  1970.  The  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  became  the  "executive"  for 


the  NPT.  Headquartered  In  Vienna,  the  IAEA 
was  foimded  in  1957  as  a  result  of  the  drive 
to  find  a  peaceful  atom  that  would  do  good 
around  the  world.  The  agency  was  supposed 
to  promote  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  apply  "safeguards" 
to  prevent  the  diversion  of  peaceful  develop- 
ments to  military  purposes. 

Today,  the  IAEA  is  a  relatively  small,  effi- 
cient body  affiliated  with,  but  not  subject  to, 
the  United  Nations.  It  Is  one  of  the  last  In- 
ternational organizations  to  have  escaped  the 
Third  World  agitation  and  politicking  that 
has  so  disrupted  the  work  of  most  other  in- 
ternational organizations,  Including  the  UN 
General  Assembly. 

The  IAEA's  safeguard  functions  expanded 
with  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  and  the 
IAEA  Is  now  the  cornerstone  of  what  might 
be  called  the  NPT  system. 

Lately,  there  lifts  been  some  tendency  to 
judge  too  harshly  the  NPT  system.  Hedley 
Bull,  a  prominent  arms  control  expert,  has 
pointed  out  some  of  Its  accomplishments: 
"The  NPT  has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  control  of  proliferation  by  adver- 
tising the  fact  that  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  Inevitable,  and  so  strengthen- 
ing the  hand  of  antlnuclear  weapons  forces 
m  many  countries;  by  enabling  countries 
which  wish  to  remain  without  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  reassure  each  other  by  an  exchange  of 
pledges;  by  contributing  to  the  emergence  of 
det3nte.  especially  in  Europe;  and  by  the 
encouragement  It  has  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards.  The  treaty  is  not  simply  the  in- 
strument of  the  nuclear  states  that  are 
parties  to  It.  but  also  reflects  the  desire  of 
many  non-nuclear  weapons  parties  to  Im- 
pose limitations  on  each  other." 

And  an  official  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  added: 
It's  indispensable.  We  couldn't  be  where  we 
are  v/ithout  It." 

All  that  Is  true,  but  It  Is  also  tiow  clear 
that  all  that  Is  not  enough.  Since  the  tech- 
nological and  economic  barriers  to  prolifera- 
tion are  coming  down,  the  effective  potential 
barriers  are  political,  and  the  most  important 
is  certainly  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  Un- 
happily, it  is  a  product  of  the  First  Nuclear 
Age,  and  is  not  very  effective  in  the  Second. 

The  NPT  system  has  a  number  of  notable 
problems.  While  the  IAEA  has  been  getting 
stronger  all  the  time,  it  Is  still  not  up  to  the 
new  pressures  thrust  upon  It.  It  was  fine  In 
a  world  of  relatively  few  nuclear  states,  but 
It  will  need  many  more  trained  people  to 
carry  out  safeguards  In  a  world  with  hun- 
dreds of  reactors,  and  It  Is  not  at  all  obvious 
where  such  people  will  come  from. 

One  can  also  read  too  much  into  safe- 
guards. The  IAEA  can  evaluate  plans  for 
atomic  facilities,  review  records  of  the  move- 
ment and  use  of  nuclear  materials,  and  carry 
out  inspection  and  surveillance  of  plants — 
where  and  when  allowed  by  the  host  coun- 
try. It  Is  an  accounting  system.  What  this 
comes  down  to  Is  a  threat,  "the  deterrance  of 
nuclear  materials,  diversion  by  detection." 
But  detection  can  be  evaded,  and  agreements 
canceled.  What  would  happen  if  cheating 
were  discovered?  IAEA  officials  have  no  def- 
inite channels  for  making  their  findings  pub- 
lic. To  whom  would  the  information  be  con- 
veyed? Who  would  be  the  policeman?  That 
mysterious  and  often  sluggish  creature 
"world  public  opinion"?  What  would  be  the 
punishment?  Even  if  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR  got  together  to  apply  heavy  pres- 
sure on  the  violator,  would  not  many  nations 
s;e  this  as  rather  hypocritical — as  two  na- 
tions with  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  getting  mad  at  some  developing 
country  that  only  wants  two  or  three  little 
ones? 

There  Is  another  problem  with  safeguards: 
reprocessing  large  quantities  of  plutonlum 
for  commercial  use  in  a  reactor  is  still  a  rela- 
tively complicated  and  demanding  undertak- 
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tag.  But  to  reprocess  for  Just  « 
Is  a  much  easier  task.  The  quan' 
are  so  much  smaller.  The  requ 
might  require  only  a  dozen  peopl  s 
It.  ^ 

The  rationale  of  safeguards 
the  critical  point — Is  that  the 
peaceful  use  will  be  discovered 
the  violator  reaches  a  nuclear  w 
billty,  thus  exposing  him  to  the 
national  reaction.  And  yet  w 
has    not    only    reactors    a"d 
uranium  but  also  a  stockpile 

Plutonium  or  facilities  for  sef,-, 

the  value  of  safeguards — accoun'  ing 
spectlon  procedures — is  greatly      " 
Even  though  safeguarded  and 
peaceful  future  uses,  this  plutoj^ium 
a  short  step  away  from  use  as 

"Should  the  owner  decide, 
reason,  on  a  sudden  move  to 
material  for  Illicit  puroo'es,"  Vlct<^r 
has  said,  "the  time  between  dlveiplon 
tonium  and  complete  weapons 
reduced  to  what  might  be  a  „ 
or   conceivably   days.    Under   thkse 
stances,  even  if  it  were  assumec 
Inspection  and  monitoring 
proved.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
national  reaction  could  be 
the  assembly  of  nuclear  weapot  s 
pleted." 

The  second  problem  with  the 
although  over  a  hundred  countrii  s 
fled  the  treaty,  China,  Prance,  Ii  dla 
tlna,  Brazil.  Pakistan,  Saudi  Ar  »bla 
and  Spain  have  given  no  Indication 
Ing. 

The  third  problem  is  the  . 
structure.  Under  Its  definition, 
kinds  of  states,  nuclear  weapor 
non-nuclear  weapon  states.  A 
carried  out  an  explosion  before 
daily  a  nuclear  weapon  state 
tlon   rather   freezes   the 
has  caused  non-weapon  states  to 
crimination."    The    weaoon    sta' 
special  rights  and  privileges  anc 
building  up  their  nuclear  arsenal  s 
content  and  permanent  instablll  ty 
into  the  NPT  system 

The  fotirth  problem  goes  bad 
sentlal   Issue.   The  NPT  and 
caught  in  a  contradiction.  On 
they  aim  to  prevent  the  proliferition 
clear  weapons.  On  the  other  hai  d 
charged  with  encouraging  peac<  ful 
uses.  But  to  repeat,  there  is  oi 
So  the  NPT  system  encourages 
of  the  capability  to  become  a  nuclear 
state  swiftly,  even  while  trying 
it.  Also,  a  nation  can  opt  out 
benefited    from  sharing   the 
other  members.  "I  don't  think 
would  be  lightly  treated,"  said 
flclal  much  Involved  with  the 
all,  a  country  need  give  only 
notice,  and  then  it  can  legally 

THAT   CERMAN-BRIZILIAN 

In    current    nuclear    lore 
Brazilian  deal  ranks  in  _. 

dla's  explosion.  And  this  ^ 

shows  how  complex  the  whole 
proliferation  has  become,  how 
Interests  are  Involved. 

On  June  27,  1975.  It  was 
that  Brazil  would  purchase  fror 
many   an   entire   nuclear  In 
the  technology  required  for 
cycle.  Not  only  wUl  this  be 
dustrlal  nuclear  deal  ever,  but 
huge  deal   In  any  terms — wortt 
over  $8  billion  to  the  Germans 
to  reactors,  Brazil  will  buy  tl 
to  becoming  a  nuclear  weapon 
ties  for  uranium  enrichment 
cal  separation  of  plutonlum.  This 
Brazil  will  have  two  nuclear 
tlons — to  enrich  uranium  to 
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centration, and  to  separate  plutonlum  from 
the  other  wastes. 

Rather  late  in  the  day,  the  United  States 
realized  what  was  happening:  Germany  was 
selling  Brazil  the  wherewithal  to  manufac- 
ture atomic  bombs.  At  one  point,  the  Ameri- 
can firm  Bechtel  had  sought  to  team  up  with 
Westlnghouse  to  offer  a  similar  package,  but 
the  U.S.  government  had  forbidden  It,  for 
techniques  of  uranium  enrichment  and 
chemical  separation  are  considered  too  dan- 
gerous to  export.  To  make  matters  worse. 
Brazil  has  refused  to  sign  the  NPT,  and  has 
signaled  Its  Interest  at  different  times  ta 
acquiring  atomic  bombs. 

Brazil  had  its  own  compelling  motives  for 
going  ahead.  The  OPEC  price  hike  had  hit  It 
very  hard,  and  the  Brazilians  feared  that 
their  growing  economy  might  soon  be  starved 
of  adequate  energy.  In  addition,  there  are 
enough  uncertainties  about  U.S.  policy  on 
exporting  enriched  uranium  that  the  Bra- 
zilians wanted  to  have  their  own  source. 

The  Germans  a'.so  had  their  good  reasons  to 
go  ahead.  They  are  worried  about  future 
sources  of  raw  uranium.  In  this  deal,  they 
will  share  In  putative  Brazilian  uranium 
strikes.  They  also  regara  American  com- 
plaints as  sour  grapes — because  an  Armerl- 
can  company  did  not  get  the  reactor  busi- 
ness. The  fierce,  often  mercantilist,  economic 
rivalry  to  sell  nuclear  technology  can  be  too 
easily  overlooked  Where  profits  are  the  cri- 
teria, foreign  policy  considerations  can  be 
shoved  to  the  background.  The  competition 
can  get  very  rough.  To  get  the  business,  the 
Brazilians  made  clear,  the  Germans  had  to 
sweeten  the  deal  and  do  better  than  West- 
lnghouse— and  that  meant  adding  the  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  facilities  that  the 
U.S.  government  had  stricken  from  the  Amer- 
ican offer. 

The  deal  is  of  course  of  vast  economic  Im- 
portance to  the  Germans,  not  only  in  terms 
of  employment,  but  In  providing  orders  for 
the  troubled  German  reactor  Industry. 
"Wherever  we  look— in  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Thailand,  South  Korea — the  Americans  have 
already  been  there."  So  rationalized  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  German  reactor  manufacturer. 
"The  Third  World  Is  the  only  open  market 
left.  To  fully  exploit  our  nuclear  power  plant 
capacity,  we  have  to  land  at  least  three  con- 
tracts  a  year  for  delivery  abroad.  The  market 
here  Is  about  saturated  and  the  United 
States  has  cornered  most  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, BO  ^n  have  to  concentrate  on  the  Third 
World." 

The  deal  may  still  go  ahead  in  Its  current 
form,  though  a  number  of  major  technical 
problems  remain.  As  one  Joke  has  It,  "The 
Germans  have  sold  an  enrichment  process 
that  does  not  work,  to  enrich  Brazilian 
uranium  that  does  not  exist."  The  financial 
stability  of  the  main  German  supplier  Is  also 
questioned  In  some  quarters.  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration Is  putting  pressure  on  the  West 
German  government,  as  Is  a  new  anti-nuclear 
lobby  within  Germany.  But  at  this  stage,  the 
deal  Is  still  on.  Such  things  as  this  make 
large-scale  proliferation  seem  inevitable, 
hardly  to  be  stayed  or  deterred  by  reasonable 
fears. 

AMERICA'S   TWO    ATOMS    POUCT   GOES    UP   IK 
8MOKZ 

The  German-Brazilian  deal  caught  the 
U.S.  government  mostly  unawares.  But  the 
Indian  explosion  a  year  earlier  had  already 
severely  shaken  American  complacency. 

Initially  several  congressmen  became 
alarmed  at  what  was  happening  abroad— 
and  what  was  not  happening  In  Washington 
"It  became  very  apparent  that  no  one  was 
paying  any  attention,"  said  Senator  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff.  "Here  was  an  Issue  on  which 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  saw 
eye  to  eye,  but  no  one  was  trying  to  get 
them  together.  MeanwhUe,  Prance  and  West 
Germany  were  moving  tato  the  nuclear  ex- 


port business  In  a  big  way.  No  one  cared  very 
much  about  the  Issue  In  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. It  was  out  of  sight  of  the  State  De- 
partment. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  not  paying  much  attention  to  this  stuff, 
nor  was  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee. I  have  no  proof  that  the  nuclear  bu- 
reaucracy had  a  vested  Interest  In  keeping 
It  quiet,  but  we  certainly  weren't  doing  any- 
thing." 

The  State  Department  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  Joined  the 
congressmen  in  taking  up  the  Issue. 

The  most  Important  Initiative  was  Henry 
Kissinger's  convening  of  a  "Suppliers  Club" 
In  London  after  the  Indian  test.  It  was  com- 
posed of  seven  possible  exporting  nations — 
the  United  States,  Russia,  Britain,  France, 
West  Germany,  Canada,  and  Japan.  The 
Americans  and  the  Russians  were  not  far 
apart  on  the  problem.  As  a  Soviet  arms  con- 
troller said  recently.  "Our  Interests  on  pro- 
liferation are  almost  Identical  with  you 
Americans."  Indeed,  a  CIA  analyst  observed, 
"There  is  no  more  sincere  antiproliferator 
than  the  USSR.  One  reason  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  countries  that  might  soon  become 
nuclear  weapon  states  are  highly  antago- 
nistic to  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  too  far 
away  from  It." 

It  was  much  more  difficult  for  the  Ameri- 
cans to  work  out  a  common  position  with 
the  French  and  Germans,  who  suspected  a 
plot  by  U.S.  commercial  Interests  to  recap- 
ture the  whole  business.  "The  American  case 
would  be  better  if  you  still  had  your  vir- 
ginity," Is  the  way  a  German  diplomat  put 
It  recently.  "You've  had  a  good  time  for 
some  years  and  now  you  want  to  be  pure." 
After  all,  he  might  have  added.  It  was  the 
United  States  that  had  trained  1100  Indian 
nuclear  scientists  and  engineers  prior  to 
1974. 

Nevertheless,  a  year  ago,  the  seven  sup- 
plier nations  were  able  to  arrive  at  a  "code 
of  conduct,"  an  agreement  of  modest  but 
significant  Impact.  It  provides  for  Improved 
safeguards  and  agreement  not  to  assist  any 
nuclear  explosions,  even  "peaceful"  ones, 
and  for  more  attention  to  physical  security. 
"Frankly."  said  one  ACDA  official,  "much 
more  has  been  accomplished  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  It  Is  a  very  useful 
process." 

Last  autumn  the  French  Indicated  that 
their  stance  on  proliferation  was  "parallel" 
to  that  of  the  United  States  and  that  they 
would  cooperate  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Suppliers  Club.  "It  has  required  more 
courage  than  you  can  Imagine  to  change  our 
policies."  said  an  official  In  the  French  For- 
eign Ministry.  "We  have  no  domestic  po- 
litical pressure  against  proliferation,  and 
very  strong  vested  bureaucratic  and  com- 
mercial pressures  for  exports."  The  French 
have,  though,  refiii^d  to  budge  on  the  sale 
of  a  plutonlum  reprocessing  plant  to  Pak- 
istan despite  U.S.  pressure.  "And  Pakistan 
was  a  matter  of  principle.  We  can  go  ahead 
with  you  In  the  future.  But  we  can't  go 
back  on  deals  we've  already  made.  Pakistan 
is  the  main  one.  In  any  event.  It  Is  a  very 
small  reprocessing  plant.  Much  more  Impor- 
tant Is  the  German-Brazilian  deal." 

The  original  seven  members  In  the  Sup- 
pliers Club  have  now  been  Joined  by  eight 
others — Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Italy.  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and  Switzerland — and  their  secret  delibera- 
tions continue  In  London. 

U.S.  policy,  however,  has  remained  schizo- 
phrenic. Nuclear  power  has  strong  advocates. 
The  core  of  the  now-defunct  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  resides  In  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and,  as  one 
official  put  it,  "There's  a  lot  of  Inertia  in 
ERDA."  It  took  two  years  before  the  Ford 
Administration  would  admit  that  VS.  nu- 
clear materials  were  used  for  the  Indian 
explosion.  Official  policy  projected  200  new 
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power  plants  In  the  United  States  by  1985 — 
twenty  a  year — and  encouraged  exports. 
President  Ford  also  wanted  to  Invite  private 
industry  Into  the  nuclear  enrichment  busi- 
ness (now  a  government  monopoly),  which 
would  only  have  enlarged  the  constituency 
In  favor  of  rapid  expansion  of  the  nuclear 
business. 

The  1976  presidential,  election  changed 
things.  During  the  campaign,  Jimmy  Car- 
ter seemed  to  be  personally  Involved  with 
the  proliferation  Issue.  After  all,  he  had 
once  received  a  dangerous  dose  of  radiation 
while  helping  to  deactivate  a  damaged  re- 
actor In  Canada.  He  spoke  strongly  about 
the  dangers  of  proliferation,  strongly  enough 
to  worry  Ford.  As  a  secret  memorandum 
warned  Ford  In  September,  there  was  now 

.  "considerable  sentiment  for  a  forceful  non- 
proliferation  Initiative  domestically."  On 
October  28,  Ford  announced  a  major  shift 
in  U.S.  policy.  He  downgraded  the  emphasis 
on  plutonlum  reprocessing.  He  said  that  fu- 
fare  exports  would  go  only  to  countries  that 
have  either  signed  the  NPT  or  put  their 
entire  nuclear  energy  programs  under  In- 
ternational safeguards.  He  also  promised  that 
such  nations  would  be  guaranteed  enriched 
uranium  from  the  United  States.  While  poll- 
tics  Instigated  the  change.  It  was  really  the 
outcome  of  a  rough  struggle  between  two 
competing  views.  The  first,  representing  the 

•  attitudes  of  the  old  nuclear  bureaucracy, 
wanted  to  continue  to  push  nuclear  power 
development,  especially  the  breeder  reactor, 
which  actually  produces  more  plutonlum 
than  It  consumes.   On  the  other  side  was 

,  the  new  concern  over  proliferation,  artlcu- 

'  lated  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  vicissitudes  of  presidential  poli- 
tics helped  to  give  ACDA  a  moderate  victory. 
The  October  28  statement  represented  a 
subsUntlal  turn  In  U.S.  policy,  though 
hardly  one  of  180  degrees. 

WHAT    IS    TO     BE    DONE? 

"As  forces  lor  proliferation  are  rising,  our 
historical  leverage  to  Impose  restraints  Is 
eroding,"  warned  the  secret  memorandum 
that  was  the  basis  for  the  turn-around  by 
the  Ford  Administration  last  autumn.  Such 
sentiments  point  to  the  crxiclal  question 
facing  the  Carter  Administration :  How  much 
power  over  proliferation  does  the  United 
States  have  In  the  Second  Nuclear  Age? 

Many  argue  that  it  is  already  too  late. 
"The  technology  is  not  all  that  magical,  and 
we're  not  a  monopoly,"  William  Anders, 
former  chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  said  last  year.  "The  only  way 
to  have  our  way  Is  to  be  Involved,  to  not  opt 
out  to  set  the  pace,  to  set  the  moral  tone,  If 
you  will."  Those  who  stand  to  make  money 
from  nuclear  technology — Industry — agree, 
and  are  even  more  outspoken.  They  argue 
that  the  best  way  we  can  continue  to  In- 
fluence events  Is  by  competing  aggressively 
In  the  marketplace. 

This  is  a  distortion.  The  United  States 
continues  to  hold  dominant  power.  "We  are 
still  numero  uno,"  says  NRC  Commissioner 
Glllnsky.  The  United  States  holds  about  70 
percent  of  the  nuclear  business  worldwide. 
The  reactor  Indvistrles  of  the  other  major 
exporters — France,  West  Germany,  Canada — 
are  all  deeply  Involved  with  the  U.S.  Indus- 
try and  technology,  and  of  course  these  na- 
tions are  our  partners  In  the  Western  se- 
curity system.  A  United  States  that  put 
"antlprollferatlonism"  at  the  top  of  Its 
agenda  would  have  a  profound  effect.  It  Is 
likely  that  many  In  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion will  try  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  single  solution,  of  course,  but 
a  great  number  of  Initiatives  can  be  taken, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  last  two  years,  to 
Induce  dramatic  change  and  help  reduce 
dangers.  (Deftness  Is  also  required,  espe- 
cially as  the  United  States  does  not  come  to 
the  subject  with  an  unblemished  record. 
"We  have  to  work  out  a  political  approach 


that  doesn't  set  us  up  as  morally  superior," 
says  a  State  Department  official.  "The  sledge- 
hammer approach  Is  not  the  best  way  of 
getting  others  to  see  the  problems  the  way 
we  do.  In  fact,  It  will  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect  of  what  we  want.") 

U.S.  policy  might  work  toward  the 
following  goals : 

(1)  Improve  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  system  and  strengthen  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Today,  the 
safeguards  mainly  cover  reactors;  they 
should  be  expanded  to  the  entire  fuel  cycle, 
the  life  of  facilities,  and  research  Institutes, 
and  they  should  be  aimed  not  merely  at 
"timely  detection"  but  also  at  prevention  of 
Illicit  activities. 

(2)  Provide  Incentives  for  nations  to  es- 
chew a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  For  In- 
stance, other  countries  must  be  confident 
that  they  can  rely  completely  on  the  United 
States  to  deliver  a  steady  supply  of  slightly 
enriched  uranium — so  long  as  they  observe 
safeguards.  It  was  lack  of  such  confidence, 
in  part,  that  drove  the  Brazilians  Into  Ger- 
man arms.  The  United  States  should  copy 
the  Soviet  Union  and  only  "lease"  the  en- 
riched uranium  so  that  It  can  control  the 
waste  products. 

(3)  Keep  uranium  enrichment  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise — and  thus  avoid 
further  economic  Incentive  to  export  the 
makings  of  proliferation.  Instead,  coopera- 
tive International  ventures  could  enrich 
uranium  and  handle  the  waste.  This  would 
make  national  nuclear  programs  much  more 
visible.  People  would  know  what  Is  happen- 
ing. 

(4)  Discourage  the  belief  that  plutonlum 
should  be  used  In  reactors.  Evidence  In- 
creasingly Indicates  that  plutonlum  recycling 
may  be  uneconomic  and  Impractical,  and 
we  should  not  let  people  think  otherwise. 
Plutonium  separation  for  power  purposes 
In  this  country  should  not  go  forward.  The 
federal  government  should.  In  particular, 
avoid  any  commitment  to  the  breeder 
reactor. 

(5)  Prevent  situations  that  allow  a  coun- 
try to  play  suppliers  off  against  each  other 
to  get  the  enrichment  and  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities that  are  required  to  make  a  bomb. 
One  helpful  device  Is  the  London  Suppliers 
Club,  which  might  give  rise  to  a  market- 
sharing  arrangement — as  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Ribicoff — that  would  reduce  dangerous 
competition.  Such  an  arrangement  might 
also  help  to  limit  a  "gray  market,"  where 
suppliers  with  too  much  capacity  or  too 
much  enriched  uranium  sell  secretly  at 
higher  prices  to  countries  that  want  a 
weapons  capability. 

(6)  Tighten  American  export  rules  so  that, 
in  effect,  the  United  States  discriminates 
against  countries  that  do  not  cooperate  with 
the  NPT  system.  Up  to  now,  the  United  States 
has  often  seemed  to  discriminate  In  favor 
of  the  recalcitrants.  We  should  no  longer 
make  available  cheap  credits  to  help  spread 
nuclear  power. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  other  political 
options. 

(1)  The  demonstration  effect.  By  one  esti- 
mate, the  United  States  has  some  30,000 
nuclear  weapons.  In  current  lingo,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  nuclear  weapons  Is  known  as 
"vertical  proliferation."  Some  of  those  most 
worried  about  "horizontal  proliferation"  scoff 
at  the  notion  that  vertical  proliferation  has 
any  relevance  to  the  problem.  But,  In  the 
minds  of  Third  World  citizens,  the  connec- 
tion Is  real.  Why  should  they  be  denied 
nuclear  weapons.  Third  World  leaders  ask 
themselves,  when  the  superpowers  cheerily  go 
along  building  up  their  arsenals?  Under  the 
NPT,  the  superpowers  are  obligated  to  re- 
duce their  own  nuclear  arsenals,  but  this 
obligation  has  not  -exactly  been  observed. 
When  James  Schleslnger  was  secretary  of 
defense,  he  talked  about  creating  a  "credi- 
ble response" — that  Is,  suggesting  that  nu- 


clear weapons  are  not  merely  weapons  of 
last  resort  but  also  have  a  rather  precise 
role  to  play  In  limited  battlefield  conditions. 
This  sounded  as  If  the  United  States  was 
saying  that  nuclear  weapons  are  after  all 
quite  useful  tools.  If  that  Is  true  for  the 
United  States,  the  Third  World  countries 
say,  It  is  also  true  for  them.  A  serious  effort 
to  control  the  nuclear  arms  race  between 
the  superpowers  would  have  major  meaning 
for  the  proliferation  problem.  As  Michael 
Nacht  of  Harvard's  Program  In  Science  and 
International  Affairs  has  said,  "Progress  In 
SALT  will  positively  affect  the  perception  of 
some  'have-nots'  toward  the  'haves'  and 
should  influence  the  domestic  debate  in 
threshold  covmtrles  In  favor  of  restraint." 

(2)  The  prohibition  effect.  Prohibit  all  nu- 
clear explosions,  even  the  "peaceful"  under- 
ground variety.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  treaty  banning  tests 
above  a  threshold  of  150  kllotons  In  1974. 
But  this  "theshold"  Is  more  than  ten  times 
higher  than  the  strength  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  Unfortunately,  the  Russians  continue 
to  hold  the  mistaken  belief  that  "peaceful 
nuclear  explosions"  can  work  wonders,  like 
changing  the  direction  of  Siberian  rivers,  al- 
though. Increasingly,  It  seems  that  such  ex- 
plosions are  uneconomic,  unbelievably  crude 
for  the  task  at  hand,  and  dangerous.  If  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR  agreed  to  do 
away  with  all  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  It 
would  help  to  remove  the  cloak  behind 
which  India  can  disguise  Its  weapons  tests. 

(3)  The  reliability  quotient.  Strengthen 
American  security  guarantees  to  our  allies. 
This  can  greatly  inhibit  our  allies'  desire  for 
ni-.clear  weapons,  even  If  It  poses  unattrac- 
tive choices  for  us.  For  Instance,  If  American 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  South  Korea, 
So-ath  Korea  is  likely  to  grope  for  some  dif- 
ferent kind  of  security,  perhaps  a  nuclear 
capability  of  Its  own.  Then  Japan  would 
feel  impelled  to  follow  suit:  then  other  na- 
tions in  Asia. 

(4)  The  "nuclear  free  zone"  approach.  It 
Is  feasible — difficult,  but  feasible — to  con- 
template treaty  arrangements  under  which 
In  certain  regions  nuclear  weapons  are  for- 
bidden. 

(5)  The  Instability  factor.  The  case  can  be 
made  that  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  countries  not  now  possessing  them 
may  Invoke  dangers  that  far  outweigh  any 
sense  of  security  such  weapons  may  Imply. 
Many  West  Germans,  for  example,  now  real- 
ize that  an  Independent  German  capability 
would  make  central  Europe  more  unstable, 
not  less.  The  same  can  certainly  be  said  for 
a  number  of  other  countries. 

THE    DECISIVE    STEP? 

Tet  all  these  proposals  could  very  well 
prove  Inadequate.  Even  If  they  are  all  acted 
upon,  we  might  nevertheless  In  the  1980s  be 
living  In  a  world  glutted  with  plutonlum. 
"At  least  we've  reached  the  point  where  the 
people  making  decisions  recognize  the  prob- 
lem," observed  Professor  Irwin  Bupp  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School's  Energy  Project,  a 
leading  analyst  of  the  nuclear  Industry.  "But 
they  are  putting  more  faith  In  Institutional 
solutions  than  Is  Justified.  It's  unlikely  that 
you're  going  to  be  able  to  prevent  further 
proliferation  through  international  organi- 
zations and  controls.  The  Inevitable  result 
of  spreading  nuclear  power  Is  a  world  of 
abundant  plutonlum,  and  that  means  a  very 
high  risk  of  malevolent  tise." 

There  Is  a  final,  bold  step  the  United  States 
could  take — a  retreat  from  nuclear  power  It- 
self. A  number  of  responsible  observers  have 
already  called  for  such  action.  "We  must 
hold  back  on  a  great  expansion  of  nuclear 
power  until  the  world  gets  better,"  said 
George  Klstlakowsky.  "It's  Just  too  damn 
risky  right  now." 

When  one  looks  at  the  decline  In  order* 
for  new  reactors  In  the  United  States  In  1975 
and  1976,  one  could,  conclude  that  such  a  re- 
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treat  Is  already  on.  But  the 
could  go  further  and  announce 
on  the  new  development  of 
8lon  nuclear  power.   (This 

elude  the  continuing  of  res 

the  doubts — about  economics, 
waste  disposal,  and  prollferatli  n 
up.   It   becomes  reasonable  to 
fission  power,  at  a  billion 
reactor,   is   the  wisest  way   t< 
sources  for  future  needs. 

An   American   moratorium 
powerful  demonstration  efTect 
slowing  the   spread  of  nuclea  • 
thus  the  spread  of  nuclear 
tence.  A  moratorium  would 
the   world's    technological 
genitor  of  atomic  power,  had  _. 
found  It  wanting.  Then  manj 
tries  would  surely  recalculate 
grams  and  look  In  other  dlrec 
ready  clear  that  nuclear  energ  ' 
sense  for  the  Third  World.   ( 
now    suggest    that    It    Is   . 
ludicrous  for  a  developing  ,_ 
the  huge  capital  Investment  rei 
clear  power.;  In  Western  Euro] 
as   In   the   United  States,   i 
ments  lags  far  behind  the 
only  three  or  four  years  ago.  As 
States,  the  delays  result  from 
cost,  safety,  and  proliferation. 

It  Is  a  commonplace  that  r. 
could  extinguish  civilized  life 
today  Is  Imbued  with  new   \. 
there   Is   no  one   way   to   stop 
there  are  many  things  to  be  d 
help    to    manage    the   Second 
Even  in  sum,  they  may  not  be 
there  is  no  choice  but  to  try 
when  the  alternative  Is  the  t 
pect  of  atomic  bombs  almost 
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RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY  IN 
CATIONS 


Mr.  MATHIAS.   Mr.  Pres 
vite  the  attention  of  my  col 
speech  that  was  dehvered  to 
Legislative  Conference  of 
nication  Workers  of  Am 
by  Representative  Charles 

The  CWA.  which  Ls  meeting 
ington  this  week,  has  been   i 
front  of  the  fight  to  preserv ; 
tional  right  to  privacy.  It 
reason  that  Congressman 
asked  to  discuss  the  topic 
and  Service  Monitoring"  at 
ence. 
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The  main  focus  of  his 
rected  toward  a  frank 
to  balance  the  needs  of 
companies    to   monitor 
against  the  citizens'  and 
to  privacy.  Currently,  no 
tions  exist  with  regard  to 
length  of  the  interceptions 
practiced    by    the    telephon( 
They  are  free  to  hsten-ln 
call  for  any  period  of  time 
choose,  including  private 
son  calls  as  well  as  calls  be. 
telephone  company  employ 

Our  traditional  right  to 
tral  to  our  civil  liberties.  . 
have  a  private  conversation 
specter  of  the  telephone 
bitrarily  listening  in  should 
question.  Unfortunately, 
case.  To  remedy  this  problem , 
man  Whalen  and  I  have 
215  and  S.  14,  respectively, 
that  this  legislation,  which 
only  service  monitoring  but 
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of  our  bank  records,  credit  card  records 
as  well  as  our  telephone  company  records 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  the 
statutory  protection  so  sorely  needed  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Congressman 
Whalen's  speech  before  the  CWA  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Charles  W. 

Whalen,  Jr. 

privacy  and  service  monitoring 

President  Watts,  members  of  the  Commun- 
ications Workers  of  America,  I  want  to  say, 
first  of  all,  that  this  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
for  me.  I  know  that  there  are  many  groups 
and  organizations  that  are  Interested  In  the 
Issue  of  rights  to  privacy,  but  few  have  been 
as  vocal  and  as  active  as  the  CWA  when  it 
comes  to  seeking  better  protections  for  the 
privacy  rights  of  American  citizens. 

So,  I  am  here  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
efforts  In  the  privacy  protection  area  and 
to  encourage  you  to  continue  In  those 
efforts. 

Specifically,  this  morning  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  a  piece  of  legislation 
known  as  the  Bill  oif  Bights  Procedures  Act, 
H.R.  215  In  this  95th  Congress.  Senator 
Charles  Mathlas  and  I  are  the  chief  sponsors 
of  this  legislation;  In  the  last  Congress  It 
was  authored  by  Senator  Mathlas  and  then- 
Congressman  Charles  Mosher. 

H.R.  215  covers  a  rather  broad  spectrum  of 
privacy  problems:  access  to  third  party  rec- 
ords, such  as  bank,  telephone  and  credit  rec- 
ords; regulation  of  the  use  of  mall  covers 
and  pen  registers;  protection  of  the  privacy 
of  non-oral  wire  communications,  such  as 
telegrams  and  computer  data  transmissions; 
and  restrictions  on  service  monitoring. 

We  believe  that  In  each  of  these  Instances 
the  American  people  do  have  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  their  privacy  will  be  pro- 
tected. That  Is  what  they  think,  but  the 
laws  now  on  the  books  do  not  protect  our 
privacy  Interests  In  any  of  those  cases.  Con- 
sequently, the  BUI  of  Rights  Procedures  Act 
is  designed  not  to  create  any  new  concepts 
in  law;  Instead  we  are  simply  trying  to  give 
statutory  protection  to  certain  privacy  rights 
which  mast  Americans  already  assume. 

I  know  that  you,  as  communications  work- 
ers, have  a  special,  personal  Interest  In  the 
Issue  of  service  monitoring.  Consequently,  I 
shall  devote  most  of  the  rest  of  my  remarks 
to  that  subject. 

You,  of  course,  are  aware  of  this  problem 
area,  but  I  wonder  If  the  general  public  Is. 
Personally,  It  Is  troubling  to  me  to  know 
that  every  day.  In  every  state  In  the  nation, 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  employees 
are.  In  effect,  wiretapped  by  their  employ- 
ers; wiretapped  wlthotit  their  specific  prior 
knowledge  and  without  a  warrant.  Those  In 
the  telephone  Industry  seem  to  be  especially 
vulnerable  to  this  practice,  but  by  no  means 
are  you  alone. 

This  situation  stems  from  a  clause  In  the 
1968  wiretap  law,  which  states  that  telephone 
conversations  can  be  Intercepted  by  the  cor- 
poration, at  its  own  discretion  and  without 
any  outside  supervision,  for  the  purposes 
of  "mechanical  or  service  quality  control 
checks."  The  wiretap  law  also  permits  war- 
rantless Intercepts  for  the  purpose  of  detect- 
ing toll  fraud.  These  exceptions  In  the  law 
were  Intended  to  permit  the  continuation 
of  practices  that  were  already  fairly  common 
and  widespread  at  the  time. 

Now.  on  Its  face,  these  provisions  sound 
reasonable  enough,  but  I  believe  that  the 
surreptitloxis  monitoring  of  telephone  con- 
versations Is  sufficiently  serious  business  to 


require  some  regulation  and  supervision  by 
the  government. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
telephone  company  to  randomly  check  on 
the  quality  of  transmissions  on  Its  lines  and 
equipment.  And  some  can  make  a  good  case 
for  the  need  of  any  employer  to  check  on 
the  quality  of  work  being  performed  by  em- 
ployees, especially  those  providing  personal 
services  to  the  consumer.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  should  tolerate  any  longer  the  Idea  that 
the  phone  company  should  be  allowed  to 
Intercept  and  monitor  calls  without  restraint. 
In  H.R.  215  we  approach  this  problem  of 
restraint  In  several  ways.  First,  we  sharply 
limit  the  length  of  tifne  a  customer-to-cx«- 
tomer  phone  call  can  be  monitored  for  pur- 
poses of  assuring  technical  quality.  Experts 
have  established  that  only  a  few  seconds  of 
Interception  are  needed  in  order  to  check 
on  transmission  quality.  Consequently,  In 
this  bill,  we  propose  closing  off  the  present, 
open-ended  authority  to  monitor  for  service 
observing  and  Instead  say  that  if  a  service 
check  runs  longer  than  10  seconds,  a  beep 
tone  must  be  sounded  periodically. 

In  the  case  of  phone  company  intercep- 
tions of  customer-to-c\istomer  calls  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  toll  fraud,  we  provide 
a  very  strict  requirement  for  detailed  report- 
ing about  this  kind  of  activity,  so  that  the 
Congress  and  the  FCC  will  in  the  future  be 
able  to  measure  more  precisely  and  evaluate 
Its  worth. 

Now.  we  have  the  matter  of  supervisory 
observing,  in  which  the  telephone  company 
listens  In  on  conversations  between  Its  op- 
erators and  other  persons.  The  stated  pur- 
pose for  this  Is  to  provide  quality  control 
on  the  service  being  provided  by  the  com- 
pany l.i  general  and  also  to  aid  in  evaluat- 
ing the  performance  of  the  Individual  em- 
ployee. 

You  don't  need  to  tell  me  that  there  is 
some  controversy  o\xr  whether  or  not  this 
Is  an  appropriate  method  for  accomplishing 
this.  I  am  well  aware  of  this. 

The  approach  that  we  take  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Procedures  Act  Is  to  require  that  any 
employee  who  Is  engaged  in  a  Job  that  Is  or 
win  be  subject  to  supervisory  observing  must 
be  advised  of  this  fact  In  advance  and  In 
writing.  And  we  provide  that  any  telephone 
line  that  Is  subject  to  periodic  observation 
must  be  clearly  labelled  as  such.  Beyond  this 
we  feel  that  the  fine-tuning,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  exact  limits  on  how  supervisory 
observing  should  be  conducted.  Is  properly 
a  matter  for  labor-management  negotiation. 
I  know  that  there  Is  not  yet  a  very  good 
record  of  cooperation  from  management  on 
this  point,  and  we  In  the  Congress  recognize 
this.  My  understanding  Is  that  appropriate 
references  will  be  made  to  this  fact  In  any 
Congressional  report  on  H.R.  215.  And  the 
committees  and  I  will  then  certainly  follow 
up  to  make  sure  that  there  Is  indeed  good 
faith  negotiation. 

There  arc  some  who  have  proposed  that  we 
go  further  than  this.  It  has  been  suggested, 
for  Instance,  that  the  Congress  Just  go  ahead 
and  ban  service  monitoring  outright.  Cer- 
tainly, I  can  see  how  this  might  appear  to  be 
an  attractive  Idea.  But,  frankly,  from  a  con- 
gressional/legislative vleviTJOlnt,  It  Is  totally 
unrealistic. 

In  the  first  place,  an  outright  ban  on  su- 
pervisory observing  would  appear  to  many. 
Including  me.  to  be  an  Intrustion  of  the 
federal  legislature  Into  what  Is  perceived  by 
many  to  be  a  labor-management  dispute.  In 
fact,  I  note  that  the  "CWA's  1977  Bell  Sys- 
tem Bargaining  Council  Resolution"  In- 
cludes reference  to  the  need  for  negotiation 
with  management  on  this  point. 

Secondly,  we  Just  never  would  be  able  to 
marshal  the  votes  for  an  outright  ban.  And 
I  believe  the  concept  we  are  discussing  Is 
pressing  enough  that  we  should  not  sink  It 
ourselves  in   an   all-or-nothing   dispute. 
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So,  m  H.R.  215,  we  have  set  out  to  estab- 
lish and  achieve  a  realistic  goal  of  limiting 
and  regulating  service  monitoring  for  the 
first  time.  We  would  not  outlaw  it,  but  we 
hope  to  bring  It  under  control.  The  details 
win  be  left  up  to  you  and  your  company 
In  the  bargaining  negotiations. 

This  approach  Is  consistent  with  the  tone 
and  nature  of  the  entire  bill.  As  Senator 
Mathlas  and  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  we  are 
not  trying  to  eliminate  activities  that  are 
now  permitted  by  law.  Rather,  we  are  trying 
to  bring  these  practices  out  into  the  public 
eye  and  to  assure  that  they  are  conducted  In 
a  manner  that  is  appropriate  to  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

For  instance.  Title  I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Procedures  Act  deals  with  the  problem  of 
access  to  third  party  records.  By  going  to 
banks,  telephone  companies  and  credit  card 
Issuers,  Investigators  can  find  out  whom 
you  have  called  and  when  and  how  long 
you  spoke  with  them;  they  can  learn  to 
whom  you  have  written  checks — what  doctor 
you  see,  what  magazines  you  read,  which  po- 
litical activities  you  support  financially;  and 
they  can  get  a  pretty  good  picture  of  what- 
ever travel  you  have  done.  Presently,  there  is 
no  law  that  limits  In  any  way  the  access  that 
federal  agents  may  have  to  these  records. 

I  think  this  Is  wrong.  If  any  of  those  same 
records  were  kept  In  your  home,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  to  get  a  search  warrant, 
as  is  spelled  out  in  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  the  courts  have 
ruled  that  because  the  information  is  stored 
in  computers  at  commercial  institutions  its 
confidentiality  is  not  protected  by  the  law. 
As  I  said,  most  Americans  don't  realize  this. 

Recognizing  that  tliere  are  legitimate  rea- 
sons why  the  government  should  sometimes 
have  access  to  such  information,  H.R.  215 
sets  about  establishing  procedures  and 
guidelines  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of 
the  individual  while  also  balancing  the 
interests  of  the  community  What  we  do  is 
to  establish  that  the  citizen  does  have  a 
legal  interest  In  protecting  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  records  of  his  or  her  personal 
business  transactions.  And  we  establish 
processes  by  which  the  customer  will  be 
notified  of  any  effort  by  the  government  to 
seek  access  to  third  party  records,  so  that 
you  could  go  to  court  and  seek  to  stop  such 
an  invasion  of  your  privacy  If  you  think 
that  the  inspection  is  not  Justified. 

Privacy  laws  always  present  us  with  a 
delicate  balancing  act  to  perform.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  can  come  up  with  any  number 
of  reasons  why  the  government  or  others 
should  have  Information  about  what  we  are 
doing,  even  if  it  is  done  in  private.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  have  a  fine  tradition  in 
this  country  of  protecting  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy,  of  protecting  what  Justice 
Brandels  once  identified  as  the  individual's 
right  to  be  left  alone. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Procedures  Act  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  find  this  proper  balance, 
and  to  establish  It  In  law.  In  a  number  of 
crucial  areas.  Last  year,  over  75  Members  of 
Congress  Joined  us  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
and  It  was  approved  5-0  by  a  House  subcom- 
mittee before  time  ran  out  at  the  end  of  the 
94th  Congress. 

Far  more  gratifying  to  the  bill's  sponsors 
and  to  all  concerned  civil  libertarians, 
though,  was  the  terrific  outpouring  of  public 
support  that  we  got.  As  you  can  see  in  the 
background  sheet  that  was  included  in  your 
convention  packet,  the  Bill  of  Rights  Pro- 
cedures Act  in  the  last  Congress  was  en- 
dorsed by  groups  as  diverse  as  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  and  the  Retail  Clerks 
International  Association,  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Privacy  and  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
American  Express  Company  and  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Citizen  group.  And,  of  course, 
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there  were  a  number  of  newspaper  endorse- 
ments. Already  we've  begun  to  get  these  en- 
dorsements again  this  year. 

But  the  siipport  that  meant  the  most  to 
us  in  the  94th  Congress  was  that  which  was 
given  by  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America.  In  1975  yours  became  the  first 
union  to  come  out  strongly  In  support  of 
protecting  the  privacy  rights  of  all  citizens, 
and  this  was  in  keeping  with  long-standing 
traditions  within  your  organization.  And  it 
was  the  CWA's  representatives  who  sug- 
gested that  the  AFL-CIO's  1975  national 
convention  should  endorse  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Procedures  Act;  that  Is  what  was  done, 
thanks  to  you. 

The  great  example  set  by  organized 
labor — of  recognizing  the  Importance  of 
supporting  a  broad  approach  that  will  help 
protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  rather  than 
focusing  narrowly  on  Just  one  single  aspect 
of  the  privacy  protection  problem — enabled 
us  later  to  win  broad  endorsements  from  the 
business   and  public   Interest   communities. 

So,  I  do  want  you  to  know  how  much  the 
CWA's  support  has  meant  to  those  of  us  who 
are  struggling  to  win  greater  protections  for 
the  privacy  rights  of  American  citizens.  We 
are  grateful  for  your  past  support,  and  we 
hope  and  trust  that  we  can  count  on  your 
continued  support. 


HEALTH  COST  CONCERNS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  an 
issue  which  has  long  been  of  concern  to 
me  is  the  need  for  bringing  skyrocketing 
hospital  costs  under  control.  The  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources,  which  is 
chaired  by  South  Dakota's  Governor 
Richard  F.  Kneip.  recently  stressed  the 
need  for  prompt  action  to  control  health 
cost  increases.  I  believe  that  a  statement 
issued  by  Governor  Kneip  merits  wider 
dissemination.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  There  being  no 
objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Governor  Kneip 

The  Human  Resources  Committee  is 
pleased  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
Callfano  also  recognize  this  need  and  we  are 
encouraged  by  their  proposal  for  an  industry- 
wide cap  on  hospital  cost  Increases  as  was 
outlined  In  President  Carter's  budget  revi- 
sions presented  last  week. 

While  the  development  of  the  details'  of 
an  effective  cost  control  mechanism  will  re- 
quire time  and  detailed  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  with  health  care  providers 
and  Insurers,  we  believe  that  such  a 
mechanism  is  necessary.  The  Committee 
commends  the  President  and  Secretary  Call- 
fano for  their  proposal  and  we  urge  Congress 
to  act  promptly  to  provide  the  necessary 
legal  authority  for  cost  control  measures. 

Secretary  Callfano  has  indicated  that  the 
States  will  be  fully  Involved  In  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  these  cost  con- 
trol measures  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  HEW  in  this  important 
project. 

Many  States  have  already  taken  significant 
steps  to  control  health  costs.  We  fully  expect 
to  continue  to  play  a  major  role.  As  a  result 
Federal/State  cooperation  in  this  area  Is 
vital. 


COMMON     SITUS 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
advisement  of  my  colleagues,  the  com- 
mon  situs    picketing    bill    is   s{>eeding 


through  the  Senate  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources  faster  than  a  speeding 
bullet.  Originally,  the  committee  sched- 
uled only  one  day  of  hearings  on  this 
complex  proposal,  which  is  designed  to 
completely  modify  the  secondary  boycott 
law  as  it  pertains  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry. At  my  suggestion,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  decided  to  hold  further 
hearings  to  give  opportimity  for  more 
persons  to  testify;  however,  it  is  fairly 
obvious  to  me  after  sitting  in  hearings 
for  2  days  that  another  2  weeks  worth 
of  hearings  is  warranted  to  determine 
with  some  assurance  what  this  bill  really 
provides  and  what  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  construction  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  will  con- 
clude its  hearings  shortly,  thereby  deny- 
ing opportunity  for  many  persons  to  have 
their  say  on  this  landmark  legislation.  I 
am  very  disappointed  that  no  private  or 
public  corporations  have  been  permitted 
to  testify  on  this  legislation  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  whose  technical  expertise 
is  critical  in  this  situation,  have  not  been 
invited  to  testify  on  this  proposal. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee has  scheduled  a  markup  session 
for  March  23.  to  be  followed  by  a  full 
committee  executive  session  on  March  28, 
whereupon  the  common  situs  picketing 
legislation  may  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 
The  bill  could  reach  the  floor  as  early 
as  March  31,  and  it  is  certainly  the  aim 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  to  have 
it  considered  by  the  Senate  prior  to  the 
break  for  the  Easter  recess. 

I.  as  a  freshman  Senator,  do  not  quite 
understand  the  need  for  rushing  this 
legislation  through  the  committee  and 
through  the  Senate,  but  I  think  I  have 
some  pretty  good  ideas  as  to  why  this 
legislation  seems  to  be  receiving  priority 
treatment  at  this  time. 

Without  doubt,  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  legislative  items  for  the 
AFL-CIO  this  Congress.  In  my  view,  if 
the  legL«lation  succeeds  in  being  passed, 
it  will  in  fact  open  the  floodgates  for 
other  reoressive  labor  legislation.  This 
issue  is  therefore  a  bellwether  for  both 
construction  industry  and  construction  ■ 
unions  with  of  course  the  rank-and-file' 
employee  being  caught  in  the  middle. 

Construction  unions  know  that  with 
the  passage  of  time  the  public  will  be  in- 
formed as  to  this  legislation  and  will  rise 
up  en  mass  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  That  has  been  the  history  of , 
this  legislation  in  the  94th  Congress  and  i 
organized  labor  feels  as  though  if  they  I 
can    exercise    "blitzkrieg"    type    tactics 
with  this  legislation  they  can  avoid  the  i 
overwhelming  grassroots  position  which 
will  likely  be  forthcoming  on  this  bill,  i 
Hence,  this  is  the  motivation  to  ram  this 
bill  down  the  throats  of  those  Senatoi'S 
who  earnestly  see  this  as  being  totally 
detrimental  to  the  construction  industry. 
To  demonstrate  how  badlv  the  construc- 
tion unions  want  this  bill,  the  building 
trades  department  commissioned  a  sur- 
vey of  attitudes  toward  tills  bill.  It  very 
proudly  announced  that  indeed  a  major- 
ity of  those  surveyed  including  imion  and 
nonunion  persons  favored  the  enactment 
of  this  change  in  the  law.  This  did  not 
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At  some  recent  hearings  involving  the 
common  situs  picketing  proposal,  I  elic- 
ited information  from  the  building 
trades  unions  that  Mr.  Ruttenberg  was 
in  fact  a  former  employee  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  held  a  high-level  job  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  at  some  point  dur- 
ing his  career.  I  then  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  poll  that  Mr.  Rut- 
tenberg prepared.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  I  refer  at  this  point  to 
the  question  that  was  asked  some  1,000 
respondents  across  the  United  States  on 
the  question  of  equal  treatment  under 
law  of  U.S.  residents.  The  question  reads 
as  follows : 

There  Is  also  a  difference  In  labor  laws, 
depending  on  the  Job. 

In  an  Industrial  plant,  If  people  on  one 
type  of  work  have  a  legal  dispute  with  their 
employer,  they  are  permitted  by  law  to  ap- 
peal to  people  on  other  types  of  work  In  the 
same  plant  to  Join  them  In  withholding  their 
services. 

There  Is  a  different  situation  on  a  con- 
struction Job.  Here,  if  people  on  one  type  of 
work  have  a  legal  dispute  with  their  em- 
ployer, they  are  prohibited  by  law  from  ask- 
ing people  doing  other  tjrpes  of  work  on  the 
same  construction  to  Join  them  In  withhold- 
ing their  services. 

Some  people  say  that  the  labor  laws  should 
be  changed  so  that  construction  workers  will 
have  equal  treatment  with  industrial  work- 
ers. Other  people  say  the  present  situation 
should  remain  as  It  is. 

How  do  you  feel  about  this?  Should  the 
labor  laws  be  changed  or  should  they  remain 
as  they  are? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  by  no  means  an 
expert  in  analyzing  polls,  but  I  submit 
that  one  need  not  be  an  expert  to  deter- 
mine with  relative  certainty  that  the 
question  so  asked  by  Ruttenberg  is 
loaded.  Who  is  not  going  to  be  for  equal 
treatment  of  employees?  Who  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  for  allowing  some  workers  who 
have  a  dispute  from  asking  other  people 
to  join  them  in  withholding  their  serv- 
ices? In  the  same  vein,  who  can  be 
against  motherhood  and  apple  pie? 

But,  imfortunately,  the  Ruttenberg 
survey  does  not  really  reach  the  issue 
which  is  under  active  consideration  by 
the  Human  Resources  Committee,  that 
being,  whether  we  ought  to  allow  a 
change  in  the  law  which  would  authorize 
secondary  boycotts  and  secondary  picket- 
ing which  has  heretofore  been  unlawful 
in  the  construction  industry.  Notice  in 
the  Ruttenberg  survey  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  picketing  in  the  text  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  to  the  untrained 
observer  that  the  Ruttenberg  poll  is  use- 
less. It  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated on  the  other  hand  through  such 
organizations  as  Roper  and  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp.  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  w^ant  no  part  of 
changing  this  law  to  permit  common 
situs  picketing.  In  my  judgment,  the  U.S. 
Senate  ought  to  be  mindful  that  this  pro- 
posal is  rejected  by  the  American  people, 
and  I  challenge  every  Senator,  assum- 
ing this  bill  is  not  disposed  of  before  the 
recess,  to  go  to  a  construction  site  and 
ask  the  rank-and-file  employees  as  to 
whether  they  want  this  bill.  I  think  it 
will  be  demonstrated  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction tliat  this  indeed  is  not  a  bill  to 
benefit  the  rank-and-file  employee  but  is 


designed  solely  to  increase  the  power 
base  of  the  labor  officials  here  in  Wash- 
ington who  will  be  the  only  intended  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  proposal. 


SOME  INSIGHTS  INTO  THE  ALL- 
VOLUNTEER  FORCES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently two  thought-provoking  articles 
have  been  published  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  the  All-Volunteer  Forces 
and  the  possibility  of.  a  return  to  the 
draft,  or  the  institution  of  a  national 
service.  Each  approaches  the  subject 
from  a  different  perspective  and  each,  in 
its  own  way,  reinforces  my  belief  that 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  working. 

The  first  article  is  a  Washington  Post 
column  written  by  George  Will.  Mr.  Will 
describes  the  current  representativeness 
and  quality  of  the  armed  services  in 
complimentary  terms. 

According  to  the  figures  cited  by  Mr. 
Will,  today's  AVF  accuratley  refiects  the 
Nation's  composition  in  regard  to  re- 
gional, racial,  or  financial  standards.  For 
example,  26.3  percent  of  families  and  26.9 
percent  of  recruits  are  in  the  under 
$8,000  income  group,  while  21.8  percent 
of  families  and  16  percent  of  recruits  are 
in  the  $20,000  plus  group. 

Concerning  regional  composition  of 
the  AVF,  53  percent  of  today's  recruits 
are  produced  by  the  10  most  populous 
States,  which  contain  53  percent  of  the 
Nation's  male  youths. 

Mr.  Will  also  suggests  that  any  poten- 
tial recruiting  problems  that  the  armed 
services  might  face  can  be  offset  by  a  few 
military  policy  changes,  such  as  the  in- 
creased use  of  women. 

The  second  article  is  written  by 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman.  Mr.  von  Hoffman 
suggests  that  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  the  perspective  of  personal  liberty 
while  we  discuss  a  possible  return  to  the 
draft  or  the  institution  of  a  national 
service  requirement. 

Both  of  these  articles  provide  insight 
for  our  discussions  of  the  performance 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  30.  10771 
Peofile  of  an  Army 
(By  George  F.  WlU) 

Frost  and  fire  are  not  more  different  than 
the  persons — Sens.  John  Stennls  of  Missis- 
sippi, Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  Edward  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Joseph  Callfano,  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— 
who  have  been  most  consistently  critical  of 
the  all-volunteer  armed  forces.  But  thc>  all 
are  Democrats. 

Some  critics  dislike  the  all-volunteer  lde;t; 
they  regard  compulsory  national  service  as 
good  for  the  soul  of  the  citizenry.  Most  critics 
have  predicted  that  volunteer  forces  would 
be  disproportionately  poor,  "excc-islvely" 
black,  of  low  quality  and  unreasonably 
expensive. 

Actually,  today's  volunteers  are  remark- 
ably representative  of  the  nation  In  terms 
of  region,  race  and  family  Income. 

The  10  most  populous  states  have  63  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  male  youths  and  pro- 
duce S3  per  cent  of  recruits;  the  20  most 
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populous  states  have  75  per  cent  of  male 
youths  and  produce  75  per  cent  of  recruits. 
Contrary  to  Callfano's  and  others'  emphatic 
predictions,  the  all-volunteer  forces  are  not 
"poor  men's  forces": 

26.3  per  cent  of  families  and  26.9  per  cent 
of  recruits  are  In  the  under  $8,000  Income 
group. 

29.3  per  cent  of  families  and  35.1  per  cent 
of  recruits  are  In  the  $8.000-$13,999  income 
group. 

22.3  per  cent  of  families  and  22  per  cent 
of  recruits  are  in  the  $14,000-$19.999  group. 

21.8  per  cent  of  families  and  16  per  cent 
of  recruits  are  In  the  $20,000-plus  group. 

In  1964,  blacks  were  10.6  per  cent  of  armed 
forces'  recruits.  In  1976,  they  were  16.9 
per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  Army  were  13.7 
in  1964  and  24.4  In  1976.  Obviously  a  moder- 
ately larger  percentage  of  blacks  than  of 
whites  find  that  the  armed  forces  provides 
an  attractive  opportunity.  So  what?  The  gov- 
ernment has  no  reason — and  no  right — to 
worry  about  whether  there  are  "too  many" 
blacks  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  quality  of  today's  recruits,  as  measured 
by  education  levels  and  scores  on  standard- 
ized tests,  Is  better  than  the  quality  of  re- 
cruits in  1964,  the  last  pre-Vietnam  year. 
In  1964,  68  per  cent  of  volunteers  were  high 
school  graduates;  in  1976.  69  per  cent  were. 
In  1964.  42  per  cent  of  volunteers  had  test 
scores  placing  them  In  the  top  two  of  four 
mental  categories;  in  the  most  recent  quar- 
ter the  figure  was  44.1   per  cent. 

True,  personnel  costs  have  risen  from  47 
per  cent  of  defense  outlays  in  fiscal  1964 
to  58  per  cent  In  fiscal  1977.  But  that  l3 
primarily  because  military  pay  has  been 
raised  to  comparability  with  private  sector 
employment.  But  if  the  nation  returned  to 
conscription,  comparability  would  be  a  re- 
quirement of  justice.  Without  conscription, 
comparability  obviously  is  necessary  as  well 
as  Just. 

Few  persons  who  criticize  tbe  all -volunteer 
forces  as  "unreasonably  expensive"  favor  re- 
turning to  the  scandalous  pay  rates  of  1971. 
Then  many  military  families  were  on  wel- 
fare. And  If,  today,  pay  for  Junior  enlisted 
men  was  reduced  to  the  federal  minimum 
wage,  the  government  would  save  Just  $1.7 
billion. 

A  few  easy,  reasonable  reforms  (for  ex- 
ample, seeking  more  women  recruits  and 
converting  50,000  military  positions  to  civil- 
ian positions)  should  compensate  for  any 
increased  recruiting  difficulties  In  years  when 
unemployment  Is  less  than  it  is  today,  and 
the  number  of  persons  between  ages  17  and 
22  is  smaller. 

The  most  serious  predicted  skill  shortage, 
of  physicians,  has  not  occurred.  There  are 
shortages  of  some  skills,  and  of  reserves,  but 
these  are  problems  less  substantial  than  the 
political  and  social  problems  that  would  be 
part  of  any  attempt  to  return  to  conscrip- 
tion. 

Persons  who  favor  military  conscription,  or 
other  mandatory  national  service,  usually  do 
so  for  reasons  of  political  philosophy  that  are 
Independent  of  the  performance  of  the  all- 
volunteer  forces.  Suffice  it  to  note  that  uni- 
versal military  training  would  produce  an 
absurd  surplus  of  trained  manpower  over 
projected  military  requirements.  And  a  year 
of  mandatory  national  service  for  all  youths 
would  cost  $50  billion  annually,  if  only  the 
minimum  wage  were  paid,  and  would  In- 
volve a  revolution  In  national  priorities,  and 
values:  The  U.S.  government  has  never  as- 
serted a  right,  unrelated  to  national  security, 
to  conscript  citizens'  lives.  ' 

My  friend  Richard  Scammon,  the  elections 
expert,  says  that  nothing  ails  the  Republican 
Party  that  12  per  cent  Inflation  won't  cure. 
But  Republicans  also  can  benefit  from  Dem- 
ocratic criticism  of  the  all-volunteer  forces, 
which  are  perhaps  the  finest  achievements  of 
the  recent  Republican  years.  Most  such  crit- 


icism underscores  two  Democratic  tenden- 
cies— statlsm  and  casualness  about  coercion. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post] 

On  Drafting  People  Instead  of  Money 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

The  talk  grows  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
vvhere  that  it  Is  necessary  to  bring  back  the 
draft.  The  timing  must  be  fortuitous  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  revival  of  con- 
scription coincides  with  a  tacit,  bi-partisan 
admission  that  nobody  here  knows  of  a  safe 
and  practical  way  to  bring  unemployment 
down  much  faster  than  Jerry  Ford  said  he 
could.  Depending  on  how  large  the  recently 
decried  Russian  arms  build-up  is  determined 
to  be,  and  therefore  how  big  our  Army  should 
be,  one  or  two  percentage  points  could 
be  knocked  off  those  damnable  monthly 
unemployment  numbers. 

Some  of  the  rascals  who  want  to  reintro- 
duce this  form  of  involuntary  servitude  are 
quite  open  about  its  sanguine  effects  on  Job- 
lessness. These  are  the  people  who  don't  want 
a  mere  draft  for  the  Army  but  a  National 
Service  Corps  in  which  all  18-to-20-year- 
olds,  male  and  female,  will  have  to  give  two 
years  of  labor  to  the  fatherland  either  play- 
ing soldier  or  emptying  bed  pans  In  hospitals 
or  tromping  about,  a  la  the  New  Deal's 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  planting  little  pine  trees. 

The  arguments  to  do  this  are  many  and 
varied,  ranging  from  the  nasty  pragmatic  to 
idealistic.  The  most  Ignoble  is  that  the 
voluntary  army  costs  too  much  money, 
money  we'd  rather  spend  on  new  bombers 
and  aircraft  carriers  for  admirals  to  strut 
on,  so  make  the  kids  work  for  nothing  or 
next  to  It.  Some  of  the  same  people  who  talk 
this  way  will  shortly  vote  to  give  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  upper  echelons  in  gov- 
ernment huge  pay  raises. 

As  ever  is  the  case,  they'll  conscript  people 
but  not  capital,  not  money.  This  gives  a  cer- 
tain piquancy  to  another  pro-conscription 
argument:  The  volunteer  army  is  "unfair" 
because  it  tends  to  recruit  black  youths  in 
a  higher  proportion  than  they  exist  In  the 
general   population. 

Whether  or  not  a  racial  slur  Is  Intended, 
that's  what  it  sounds  like  when  pro-draft 
speakers  tell  us:  1)  the  Army  is  getting 
blacker  and  2)  the  qiiality  of  the  personnel 
is  In  decline.  Tlie  argument  that  ought  to 
get  the  biggest  chuckle  is  the  one  that  in- 
sists the  "volunteer"  army  Is  becoming 
mercenary.  The  men  and  women  signing  up. 
so  say  the  conscription  advocates,  aren't 
doing  it  out  of  love  and  a  desire  to  sub- 
merge themselves  in  the  larger  greatness 
through  service  and  obedience  to  the  father- 
land. No,  the  urchins  want  money!  Shall  we 
apply  the  same  set  of  standards  of  selfless- 
ness to  Lockheed?  If  the  boys  and  girls  are 
to  serve  for  love,  not  money,  shouldn't  the 
munitions  manufacturers  sell  their  products 
at  cost? 

Well,  perhaps  not,  because  another  reason 
advanced  for  the  draft  is  that  it's  good  for 
the  soul.  Our  young  people  are  soft,  over- 
indulged and  so  pampered  that  not  only  are 
the  hard  virtues  like  perseverance  and  for- 
titude unknown  to  them,  but  they  are  prey 
to  nervous  disorders  and  frightening  In- 
sanities. In  the  old  days  they  said  the  Army 
built  character  even  If  It  did  Increase  a  boy's 
chance  of  contracting  a  venereal  disease;  now 
they  tell  us  It  cures  neuroses,  as  anyone  can 
tell  by  looking  at  the  low,  low  figures  for 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  In  the  service. 

But  none  of  the  Inconsistencies  and  airy 
assertions  concerning  the  benefits  of  the 
draft  l.s  really  that  Important.  If  every  argu- 
ment made  for  the  draft  were  valid  and  con- 
vincing, it  still  wouldn't  abrogate  Amend- 
ment XVIII  of  our  Constitution:  "Neither 
slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 


shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  Jurisdiction." 

It  Is  reasonable  to  say  that  Amendment 
XIII  can  be  licltly  suspending  in  time  of  war, 
especially  if  the  enemy  Is  at  the  gates.  If  the 
United  States  is  Immediately  and  directly 
threatened,  but  a  peacetime  draft  is  a  differ- 
ent proposition  altogether.  To  deny  millions 
their  liberty,  millions  who  have  committed 
no  crime,  who  have  been  convicted  by  no 
court,  to  slap  them  Into  involuntary  servi- 
tude to  fight  unemployment  or  because  the 
older  part  of  the  population  doesn't  want  to 
pay  the  tax  bill  Is  to  threaten  liberty  herself. 

What  If  Congress  said,  "Let's  draft  the 
teachers.  Their  salaries  are  too  high^  and  the 
garbage  collectors  and  firemen?"  Nobody 
would  stand  for  it  because  everyone  would 
see  It  for  the  threat  It  Is.  In  the  long  run  It 
Is  no  less  of  a  threat  to  steal  young  people's 
liberty,  and  if  you  doubt  it,  see  how  America 
has  changed  as  the  draft  has  stayed  with  us 
longer  and  longer. 

In  1917  and  1940  It  was  looked  on  as  a  dire. 
exceptional  act  In  an  emergency  situation. 
People  were  actutely  conscious  that  millions 
of  young  nonfelons,  noncrlmlnals  were  hav- 
ing their  liberty  taken  from  them.  After  the 
decades  of  conscription  following  the  Korean 
War,  the  gravity  of  the  draft  was  lost,  and 
it  came  to  be  looked  on  as  just  something  the 
government  does  like  taxes  or  price  controls 
or  highway  construction. 

To  mask  the  fact  that  people  in  power  had 
come  to  be  this  casual  about  depriving  their 
fellow  citizens  of  their  liberty,  the  doctrine' 
of  service  to  the  state  evolved.  The  notion  of 
owing  your  country  was  propagated,  the  idea 
th:.t  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  to  Washington 
than  to  receive.  The  older  Idea  vanished  that 
we  are  not  here  to  serve  the  state,  but  for 
the  state  to  serve  us,  and  If  It  doesn't  it 
should  be  destroyed. 


S.  924,  COMMON  SITUS  PICKETlNa 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  S.  924,  this 
year's  version  of  an  old  subject,  common 
situs  picketing,  admittedly  deals  with  a 
very  complex  section  of  our  labor  laws. 
That  section  involves  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  secondary  boycotts  which  are  de- 
fined as  unlawful  sets  occurring  when 
a  labor  organization  having  a  dispute 
with  orie  employer — llie  primary  employ- 
er— extends  that  dispute  to  a  neutral 
third  party — the  secondary  employer. 
The  object  of  the  secondary  activity  is 
to  force  the  neutral  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  primary  employer,  thereby 
applying  pressure  designed  to  force  the 
primary  employer  to  give  in  to  the 
union's  demands. 

I  have  now  sat  through  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  I  have  heard  much 
rhetoric  about  what  this  bill  does  and 
does  not  do.  At  this  point  I  am  not  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  anyone 
really  knows  all  of  the  legal  ramifications 
of  what  will  undoubtedly  become  the 
Labor  Lawyers  Relief  Act  of  1977  if  this 
bill  is  enacted. 

One  of  the  best  prepared  statements 
on  this  bill  that  I  have  seen  is  one  sub- 
mitted to  the  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee by  Attorney  Vincent  J.  Apruzzese, 
a  practicing  labor  lawyer  in  Springfield, 
N.J.,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Apruz- 
zese brings  his  20  plus  years  of  exper- 
ience in  construction  labor  relations  to 
provide  a  complete  concise  analysis  deal- 
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ing  with  many  of  the  tr 
of  this  proposed  legislation 
his  review  to  the  attention 
colleagues  who  earnestly 
about  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
sent  to  have  Mr.  Apruzzes( 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Vincent   J. 
I  am  Vincent  J.  Apruzzese, 
In  the  law  firm  of  Apmzzese 
of  Springfield.  New  Jersey.  I 
ber  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
In  my  labor  management 
I  have  had  extensive  expert 
Hon  Industry  labor  matters  1 
dentation  of  the  Associated 
tors   of   America,   National 
various  AOC  Chapters  and 
tlon  companies. 

I  am  appearing  before  thla 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of 
United  States,  the  largest 
ness  and   professional 
United  States,  and  the  . 
for  the  American  business 
National  Chamber  represents 
associations  and  chambers  of 
has  a  direct  membership  of 
nes.s  firms.  I  wish  to  thank 
for  this  opportunity  to  presen 
Chamber's  views  on  S.  924,  a 
the  secondary  boycott 
(b)  (4)— of  the  National" Labor 
and  to  revise  construction 
tlve  bargaining   For  reasons 
velop   m   this  statement,   the 
poses  both  the  situs  picketing 
collective  bargaining  (Title  11) 
this  bUl. 

Tnuc  I 
Section   8(b)(4)    outlaws   _ 
cotts  by  all  labor  organization  j 
Its  essentials,  S.  934  would  1 
ary  boycotts  by  construction 
structlon    sites.    Secondary 
when  a  labor  organization 
with  one  employer — the 
er — extends  that  dispute  to  a 
party — the   "secondary 
Jectlve  of  a  secondary  boycott 
the  neutral  employer  to  cease 
with  the  primary  employer, 
Ing  pressure  designed  to  forc« 
employer  to  give  in  to  the 

This  bill  Is  special  interest 
signed  to  give  an  unfair  ad\ 
CIO  buUdlng  trades  unions 
Title  I  of  this  proposed  legl.. 
Ing  a  few  powerful  unions  fror  i 
prohibitions  on   secondary  aci 
be  detrimental  to  the  Interests 
employees  and   the. general 
mlttlng  a  small  dispute  to  en 
ers  on  a  project.  S.  924  throws 
stacle  Into  the  path  of  the 
dustry — an  Industry  which   is 
recovery  from  the  recession 
not  recovered  as  rapidly  as  .. 
because  of  high  construction 
924  would  force  even  higher, 
home  buyers  suffer  but  also  s« 
ployers  and  workers  and  supp 
structlon  materials  and  their 
Committee    should    not    treat 
broader  adverse  economic 
bill  would  have  on  the  housing 
particular  and  the  economy  an< 
general   at  a   time   when 
year's  economic  activity  have 
downward.  With  unemployment 
ent  high  levels.   Is  this  Comm 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
unemployment  that  would 
from  S.  924? 
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The  construction  Industry  Ls  particularly 
vulnerable  to  the  pres.s\ires  of  a  secondary 
boycott  because  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
independent  employers  are  commonly  re- 
quired to  construct  a  single  project.  In  our 
highly  specialized  economy  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  a  large  number  of  independent  em- 
ployers to  contribute  to  a  finished  product. 
For  example,  the  efforts  and  the  products  of 
many  independent  employers  such  as  steel, 
tire,  plastics,  aluminum,  glass  and  electrical 
suppliers,  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  one  automobile.  Likewise,  it  Is  not  un- 
common for  a  dozen  or  more  Independent 
employers  to  contribute  to  the  construction 
of  one  oflBce  building.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
automobile,  the  office  building  could  not  be 
built  without  the  contributions  of  each  in- 
dependent employer.  But,  unlike  the  auto- 
mobile, most  of  the  parts  of  an  office  build- 
ing must  be  built  at  the  site  where  the  build- 
ing will  be  located.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  location  of  all  employers  and  all  em- 
polyees  Involved  at  a  given  construction 
project  at  one  place  at  one  time  is  that  sec- 
ondary pressures  can  be  exerted  by  a  union 
easily,  effectively  and  inexpensively. 

Labor  disputes  leading  to  picketing  can 
arise  in  three  areas:  an  economic  dispute, 
a  work  preservation  disagreement  and  an  or- 
ganizing campaign.  Due  to  the  presence  of 
multiple  employers  on  a  construction  site, 
a  building  project  is  unusually  su.sceptlble 
to  labor  disputes  of  each  type.  An  example 
will  demonstrate  how  this  might  occur.  Sup- 
pose that  on  a  large  construction  project, 
where  thousands  of  workers  doing  a  wide 
variety  of  Jobs  are  employed  by  numerous 
subcontractors,  a  group  of  50  tile  setters 
get  Into  a  dispute  with  their  employer  who 
has  contracted  for  all  tile  setting  work.  Un- 
der S.  924  these  50  tile  setters  would  not  only 
be  permitted  to  picket  their  employer  but 
they  would  be  allowed  to  picket  the  entire 
construction  site.  A  chain  reaction  of  work 
stoppages  by  the  thousands  of  other  em- 
ployees on  the  project  would  follow,  and. 
eventually,  all  work  on  the  project  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill.  If  the  primary  tile 
setter  employer  refused  to  give  in  to  the 
union's  demand,  the  general  contractor 
would  be  forced  to  replace  him  with  a  sub- 
contractor having  no  dispute  with  the  union 
to  get  the  Job  moving  again.  Regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  such  a  union  squeeze  play, 
many  Innocent  persons  would  be  hurt,  a 
great  deal  of  money  would  be  lost  by  pur- 
chasers of  construction  (Including  the  gov- 
ernment) and  suppliers,  and  there  would  be 
little  possibility  of  the  primary  employer 
obtaining  a  just  resolution  of  the  original 
controversy  under  such  tremendous  pres- 
sure. Furthermore,  one  union  successfully 
using  secondary  pressure  will  lead  others  to 
follow  that  approach,  adding  to  instability 
In  the  Industry.  Moreover,  local  unions  can 
bo  uncontrollable  at  times  and  may  seek  un- 
reasonable wage  increases  using  the  addi- 
tional power  given  them  by  S.  924. 
Secondary  boycotts  detract  from  national 

labor  policy 
8.  924  Is  drastic  legislation — drastic  not 
only  because  it  would  extend  imjust.  final 
and  unnecessary  power  to  the  building  trades 
unions  but  also  because  It  represents  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  philosophy  of  our 
long  established  national  labor  policy. 

One  of  the  express  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  is  to  promote  In- 
dustrial stability  by  eliminating  or  mini- 
mizing the  caiwes  of  industrial  strife.  By 
their  very  nature,  however,  secondary  boy- 
cotts detract  from  this  purpose.  As  they 
reach  out  to  ensnare  neutral  employers  and 
employees,  they  cast  Into  Jeopardy  that  many 
more  businesses  and  Jobs.  Secondary  boy- 
cotts undermine  existing  employment  rela- 
tionships and  are  clearly  designed  to  jeopar- 
dize,   if  not  eliminate,   the   free   choice   of 


employees  In  representation  matters  and  any 
possibility  of  equitable  resolution  of  labor 
disputes. 

When  Congress  acted  in  1947  to  specifically 
outlaw  the  type  of  secondary  boycott  activity 
contemplated  by  S.  924,  it  acted  out  of  a  firm 
convictioii  that  secondary  boycotts — by  any 
unions — are  against  the  public  Interest.  That 
conviction  .stemmed  from  concern  over  the 
obvious  evil  of  such  boycotts — Injury  to 
wholly  innocent  parties.  That  evil  is  as  real 
today  as  it  was  then  and  .should,  in  and  of 
Itself,  be  reason  enough  for  rejection  of  8. 
924. 

Trade  unions  already  have  adequate 
picketing  rights 

The  alleged  purpose  of  S.  924  Is  to  protect 
the  economic  rights  of  labor  i*i  the  building 
and  construction  Industry  by  providing  for 
equal  treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers. But  there  is  no  need  for  this  special  in- 
terest legislation  because  the  building  trades 
unions  operate  at  no  disadvantage  under  the 
present  law.  In  fact,  under  the  present  law 
certain  exceptional  powers  such  as  those  In 
5  8(e)  (hot  cargo)  and  ?  8(f)  (hiring  agree- 
ment) of  the  NLRA,  are  given  solely  to  con- 
struction unions. 

All  unions  have  the  same  right  to  picket 
at  any  common  work  situs.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  courts  have 
carefully  formulated  exact  standards  which 
permit  prlm.iry  picketing  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  Innocent  third  parties  who  are 
also  performing  work  at  the  common  work  at 
situs.  These  safeguards  were  established  In 
the  Moore  Dry  Dock  case,  92  N.L.R.B.  547,  and 
apply  to  all  unions.  They  are: 

1.  The  picket  signs  must  clearly  indicate 
the  employer  with  whom  the  dispute  exists; 

2.  Picketing  at  the  Job  site  may  be  carried 
on  only  when  the  primary  employer  or  his 
employees  are  engaged  in  their  normal  busi- 
nes.s  at  the  situs; 

3.  The  picketing  must  be  limited  to  times 
when  the  situs  or  physical  site  of  the  dispute 
is  located  on  the  secondary  employer's  prem- 
ises; and 

4.  The  picketing  must  be  limited  to  places 
rea.sonably  close  to  the  situs. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  restric- 
tions apply  to  all  Industrial  or  craft  unions 
engaged  In  a  dispute  at  a  common  work  situs 
and  that  the  restrictions  justly  balance  what 
the  U.S.  Svipreme  Court  called  the  "dual 
Congressional  objectives  of  preserving  the 
rights  of  labor  organizations  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  an  offending  employer  in  primary 
labor  disputes  and  of  shielding  unoffending 
employers  and  others  from  pressures  in  con- 
trDversies  not  their  own."  N.L.R.B.  v.  Denver 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
341  U.S.  675  (1951).  Since  reasonable  criteria 
already  exist  to  balance  the  picketing  rights 
of  all  unions  with  those  of  neutral  parties.  It 
would  be  imcon-sclonable  to  destroy  this  bal- 
ance with  .special  Interest  legislation  favoring 
the  construction  unions. 

"Joint  venturers"  fiction 

For  a  number  of  years,  those  who  stand  to 
benefit  by  unrestrained  secondary  picketing 
have  resorted  to  a  number  of  fictions  to 
Justify  their  position.  The  foremost  of  these 
fictions  is  that  all  employers  at  a  construc- 
tion site  are  "Joint  venturers",  and  that 
none  of  thein  can  consequently  be  consid- 
ered neutral  to  a  union  dispute  with  any  of 
the  others. 

This  argument  is  legally  and  realistically 
unsound.  The  Supreme  Court  itself  rejected 
it  in  the  Denver  Building  Trades  ca.se.  point- 
ing out  that  the  fact  that  a  contractor  and 
subcontractor  were  engaged  in  work  on  the 
same  construction  project  "did  not  eliminate 
the  status  of  each  as  an  independent  con- 
tractor or  make  the  employees  of  one  the 
employees  of  the  other."  (341  U.S.  at  689, 
690.)  Moreover,  as  anyone  even  remotely 
familiar  with  the  realities  of  construction 
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project  work  knows,  the  general  contractor 
and  each  subcontractor  at  a  construction 
project  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  sepa- 
rate entitles. 

They  deal  with  each  other  at  arm"s  length 
and  on  a  practical,  businesslike  basis.  Sub- 
contractors may  be  small  businesses,  but 
they  can  also  be  large  specialized  companies 
that  invest  considerable  money,  equipment 
and  personnel  in  a  Job,  and  operate  with 
little  day  to  day  contact  with  the  general  or 
prime  contractor.  Subcontractors  often  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  same  field,  and 
they  each  Independently  negotiate  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  their  own  em- 
ployees. The  individual  problems  of  each  sub- 
contractor control  his  ability  to  determine 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  his  own 
employees.  E.^ch  subcontracting  firm  is  in- 
dependently responsible  for  his  own  profits 
and  losses  and  the  completion  of  that  part 
of  the  project  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
And  frequently  there  will  be  numerous  con- 
tractors on  a  job  who  deal  directly  with  the 
owner  of  the  building  rather  than  with  one 
another  or  with  the  general  contractor.  More- 
over, with  many  co;itractors  on  a  job,  many 
labor  contracts  will  be  e.xplring  at  different 
times.  This  fact  Increases  the  chance  of  a 
succession  of  labor-management  disputes 
which  S.  924  would  magnify. 

The  situation  on  a  construction  site,  in 
other  words,  bears  no  similarity  to  that  of  a 
single  manufacturer  who  employs  workers 
from  different  trades.  Whereas  the  manu- 
facturer controls  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  all  h'is  employees,  contractors 
and  subcontractors  on  a  con.structlon  site 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  terms  of  e.m- 
ployment  of  the  othpr  employees.  The  only 
way  they  can  affect  each  other"s  terms  of 
employment  is  by  ceasing  to  do  business  on 
the  same  site  as  the  struck  employer,  thereby 
forcing  the  struck  employer*  either  imme- 
diately to  capitulate  to  union  demands  or 
be  replaced  by  another  contractor. 

The  folly  of  lumping  all  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  a  construction  site  into 
one  labor  relations  category  becomes  clear 
when  the  common  objective — and  the  all 
too  frequent  result — of  common  situs  picket- 
ing is  examined.  That  goal,  of  course,  is  the 
removal  from  the  construction  site  of  any 
employer  offensive  to  the  union.  That  ob- 
jective has  been  demonstrated  frequently 
where  an  open  or  merit  shop  (non-union) 
contractor  performs  work  on  a  construction 
site  where  the  other  employers  are  parties 
to  local  union  agreements.  Time  after  time, 
the  luiions  have  picketed  the  open  shop  em- 
ployer to  "advise  the  public  that  this  em- 
ployer does  not  comply  with  area  standards'" 
without  ever  attempting  to  organize  the  em- 
ployees of  that  subcontractor.  The  clear  ob- 
jective is  to  have  that  employer  removed 
from  the  job  site  and  replaced  with  an  em- 
ployer who  is  a  party  to  the  local  union 
agreement  and  who  employs  persons  who  are 
already  members  of  the  union.  This  common 
event  completely  contradicts  the  fiction 
urged  in  support  of  S.  924  that  all  employers 
on  the  common  situs  are  "joint  venturers." 
The  objective  of  having  a  particular  em- 
ployer eliminated  clearly  demoixstrates  that 
the  unions  understand  that  the  general  con- 
tractor ordinarily  has  a  choice  between  a 
number  of  firms  competing  for  a  particular 
subcontract  and  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween contractor  and  subcontractor  is  no 
more  Intertwined  than  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  any  other 
service. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  expose  the  weak- 
ness of  the  building  trades  unions"  "Joint 
venturer"'  argument  Is  to  carry  it  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  In  essence,  the  argument 
would  Justify  secondary  boycotts  against  any 
employer  who,  like  a  subcontractor,  con- 
tributes to  the  creation  of  a  single  "product." 

For  example,  the  mining  company  which 


produces  iron  ore,  the  steel  company  which 
processes  It  Into  steel,  and  the  automobile 
company  which  makes  It  Into  cars  all  play 
a  part  in  producing  the  end  product,  just  as 
contractors  do  on  construction  sites.  Under 
the  trades  unions'  argument,  all  of  these  em- 
ployers should  be  deemed  "Joint  venturers", 
and  picketing  should  be  permitted  against 
all  of  them  when  only  one  is  Involved  in  a 
labor  dispute. 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  these  em- 
ployers are  not  "Joint  venturers",  and  that 
picketing  in  a  dispute  with  one  cannot  be 
visited  upon  the  others  under  current  na- 
tional policy.  It  should  be  equally  obvious  to 
tliose  who  care  to  look  beyond  the  fact  of 
their  mere  physical  proximity  on  a  construc- 
tion project  that  the  prime  contractor  and 
the  sub-contractors  also  are  not  "Joint  ven- 
turers", and  likewise  should  not  be  embroiled 
in  each  other's  disputes.  Any  contrary  con- 
clusion would  be  highly  unrealistic. 

S.  924  would  tilt  the  scales,  not  balance  them 

Another  fiction  advanced  by  the  propon- 
ents of  S.  924  is  the  claim  that  building 
trades  unions  do  not  now  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  other  unions  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  strike.  If  uni-ns  in  the  contruction 
Industry  have  been  denied  the  right  to  en- 
gage In  primary  picketing  in  labor  disputes, 
there  might  be  some  merit  to  this  claim.  But, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Construction  unions  have  always  had  the 
fame  right  to  engage  in  primary  strike  activ- 
ity as  other  unions.  The  proviso  in  Section 
8(b)(4)(B),  In  fact,  specifically  states  that 
"nothing  contained  in  this  clause  (b)  shall 
be  construed  to  make  unlawful  where  not 
otherwise  unlawful  any  primary  strike  or  pri- 
mary picketing." 

So  what  the  building  trades  unions  would 
get  through  S.  924  Is  more  power  than  other 
unions  now  possess. 

They  would  get,  for  example,  the  power  to 
bring  picketing  pressure  to  bear  on  an  en- 
tire group  of  construction  site  employers 
whenever  the  employees  of  one  choose  either 
to  be  non-union  or  to  affilitate  with  a  non- 
AFL-CIO  union.  This  power  would  effectively 
enable  them  to  eliminate  from  the  construc- 
tion scene  all  employers  but  those  using 
AFTi-CIO  labor.  Alternatively,  an  Independent 
union  might  picket  an  AFL-CIO  job  site  In 
an  effort  to  gain  employment  for  its  mem- 
bers. By  the  time  token,  it  would  destroy  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  ma'^e  a  free  choice 
over  v/hether  or  not  to  join  a  union  and 
having  made  the  choice,  to  be  free  to  work 
without  penalty  for  it.  And,  as  an  AFL-CIO 
trades  union  official  himself  admitted  dur- 
ing prior-year  hearings  on  this  same  legisla- 
tion, it  would  give  them  the  power  to  "de- 
stroy independent  unions"  (C.  J.  Haggerty, 
President,  Building  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  in  Hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  1967,  p.  86). 

Trades  unions'  wages  are  proof  of  power 

The  success  of  the  building  trades  unions 
in  securing  wage  increases  Is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  existing  laws  in  no  way  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage.  For  example,  the  average 
building  trades  union  rate  was  $11.55  (in- 
cluding fringes)  as  of  January  3,  1977.  (USDL 
Release  BLS  77-108.  10  Feb.  1977.) 

Electricians  in  Chicago  average  $13.76  per 
hour.  In  San  Francisco,  carpenters  get  $14.24 
and  in  Detroit,  the  plasterers  receive  $13.07 
In  Seattle,  plumbers  receive  $15.28  per  hour 
( including  fringes ) . 

These  are  revealing  examples  but  they 
cannot  be  classified  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  The  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ports (for  the  most  recent  period  recorded) 
that  the  average  weekly  wage  in  electrical 
construction  in  October  1976  was  $350.35  for 
a  38.5  hour  average  work  week.  This  con- 
trasts with  an  average  of  $220.05  weekly  In 


manufacturing  for  a  40.6  hour  work  week. 
The  average  hourly  wage  in  contract  con- 
struction rose  to  $7.91  in  December  1976, 
compared  to  $5.41  in  manufacturing  In  1976 
(rates  exclusive  of  fringes).  (Source:  BLS 
"Employment  and  Earnings"  Vol.  24,  No.  2. 
Feb.  '77  and  "Current  Wage  Developments" 
Jan.  1977.) 

The  building  trades  unions  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  the  highest  overall 
hourly  rates  in  American  industry  and  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  con- 
struction wage  pattern  will  continue  in  the 
future.  Construction  workers  have  historic- 
ally been  paid  more  than  manufacturing 
worlters  and  the  gap  has  been  brought  about 
In  large  part  because  of  the  powers  of  the 
building  trades  unions — powers  that  trig- 
gered the  wage  spiral  that  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  Constitution  Industry  Stabil- 
ization Committee  and  ultimately  in  the 
1971  wage-price  freeze.  Vesting  even  more 
power  in  the  building  trades  creates  a  very 
real  danger  of  starting  a  new  inflationary 
spiral  of  wages  and  prices  and  a  consequent 
recession  and  higher  general  vinemployment. 
Aside  from  other  considerations,  this  alone 
is  ample  reason  for  the  bills  rejection. 

Seasonality  of  construction  docs  not  explain 
high  uagc  rates 

The  building  trades  unions,  of  course, 
attempt  to  defend  such  large  wage  settle- 
ments on  the  grounds  of  the  seasonality  of 
•construction  work.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  unions  which  have  won  some 
oi  the  most  substantial  wage  increases  per- 
form essentially  indoor  work  protected  from 
the  weather.  Plumbers,  electricians,  and 
sheet  metal  workers,  for  example,  generally 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  are  rarely 
put  out  of  work  by  bad  weather.  "Vet  these 
unions  are  paid  top  dollar.  For  example,  BLS 
data  show  plumbers  in  large  cities  currently 
averaging  $13.20  per  hour  in  wages  and 
fringes ! 

It  has  been  years  since  the  seasonality  of 
construction  was  a  significant  factor,  if  In 
fact,  it  ever  was  such  a  factor.  Studies  show 
that,  for  example,  in  1974  the  average  num- 
ber of  workers  in  construction  ranged  from 
a  low  of  3,280,000  In  January  to  a  high  of 
3.847,000  in  August,  suggesting  that  relative- 
ly few  construction  workers  were  out  of  work 
during  the  winter  months.  The  fluctuation  Is 
probably  even  less  for  union  members  since 
work  on  commercial  building  projects,  where 
most  union  members  are  employed,  contin- 
ues around  the  calendar. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  claimed 
seasonal  aspects  of  construction  fall  to  Jus- 
tify the  wage  gains  that  the  trades  unions 
have  recorded  and  certainly  do  not  support 
giving  additional  powers  to  those  unions. 

In  plain  language,  th3  building  trades 
unions  are  not  suffering  under  our  present 
law.  If  that  law  really  hindered  them,  the 
high  wages  we  have  noted  covild  not  exist. 
Wages  such  as  these  could  not  be  achieved 
by  handicapped  unions.  To  the  contrary, 
such  wage  rates  and  gains  can  be  attributed 
only  to  the  tremendous  power  the  building 
trades  unions  obviously  enjoy.  It  would  be  a 
catastrophe  for  the  construction  Industry — 
Indeed,  for  the  nation — If  the  secondary  boy- 
cott power  were  to  be  added  to  the  already 
formidable  powers  at  the  command  of  these 
unions. 

S.   924  not   the  answer  to  construction   in- 
dustry problems 

Beset  by  high  costs  and  weak  demand, 
construction  has  been  truly  one  of  the  In- 
dustries most  adversely  affected  by  the  re- 
cession and  the  unusually  severe  winter 
weather.  Construction  unemployment  aver- 
age.:; 22.9'^'.  and  is  almost  100';  for  some 
trades  in  some  areas.  Why  should  society  be 
forced  to  face  the  possibility  of  expanded 
work  stoppages  and  increased  construction 
costs  that  S.  924  offers?  S.  924  creates  no  new 
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S.  924  tcottld  hit  hardest  In  areas  of  high 
unemployment 
Another  negative  aspect  to  Title  I  of 
8.  924  would  be  its  likely  impact  on  areas  al- 
ready suffering  from  high  unemployment. 
As  many  witnesses,  union  and  management, 
have  agreed,  the  bill  would  polarize  the  na- 
tion's construction  Industry  Into  all  union 
and  all  non-union  regions.  The  all  union 
areas  would  be  in  the  Northeast  and  In  the 
large  cities  where  unemployment  is  already 
at  high  levels.  Common  situs  picketing  would 
be  most  effective,  of  course,  in  those  all  union 
areas.  An  employer  considering  expansion  of 
an  old  facility  or  construction  of  a  new  one 
would  necessarily  consider  the  higher  cost 
of  construction  In  areas  which  would  be  most 
affected  by  common  situs  picketing,  com- 
pared to  the  lower  cost  of  construction  with- 
out situs  picketing  and  with  non-union  con- 
tractors unrestricted  by  union  work  rules  In 
areas  that  were  "polarized"  open  shop.  Faced 
with  tho.se  two  choices,  employers  might  well 
decide  to  do  their  construction  in  the  open 
shop  regions,  leaving  behind  in  the  all  union 
»reas  common  situs  picketing  and  the  urban 
Jobless  who  might  have  found  work  In  the 
new  or  expanded  facilities. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Our  large  cities 
and  other  urban  areas  have  high  unem- 
ployment and  desperately  need  to  attract 
employers.  Common  situs  picketing  will  not 
only  not  attract  new  employers,  it  may  well 
cause  existing  ones  to  go  elsewhere  when 
their  present  facility  Is  in  need  of  substan- 
tial improvement. 

Technical  coinments 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the 
introductory  phrase  In  the  bill,  line  7,  to  the 
effect  "that  nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section (b)- shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  strikes  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added).  The  sub- 
section (b)  referred  to  is  apparently  the 
entire  f  8(b)  .subsection  of  5  8.  The  phrasing 
seems  to  exempt  construction  unions  from 
all  unfair  practices  in  IS  8(b).  We  note  that 
H.R.  5900'S.  1479  was  limited  specifically 
to  5  8(b)4(B). 

"That  nothing  contained  In  clause  (b)  of 
this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  .strike  .  .  ."  (H.R.  5900/3.  1479, 
94th  Congress)    (emphasis  added) 

There  is  no  reason  to  exempt  the  building 
trades  unions  from  !!  8(b).  On  the  contrary, 
their  predilection  for  secondary  pressure, 
violence  and  other  improper  practices  indi- 
cates that  more  control,  not  less,  is  needed. 

We  presume  that  even  the  supporters  of 
common  situs  powers  would  not  support 
a  wholesale  exemption  ot  the  construction 
unions  from  S8(b)  of  the  Act.  Our  other 
technical  comments  follow. 

Technical  comments  on  title  I 

1.  S.  924  not  only  overrules  the  Denier 
Building  Trades  case,  it  creates  a  new  eco- 
nomic weapon  for  organized  labor  to  us? 
on  all-union  Jobs.  As  each  of  the  many  con- 
tracts covering  a  multitude  of  unions  work- 
ing on  a  large  project  expires,  shut-downs 
would  occur  frequently  imder  txill  site  pick- 
eting. 

2.  S.  924  does  not  define  "site  of  constrxic- 
lion."  Thus,  if  all  employers  on  a  site  are 
considered  one  "person"  (also  not  defined), 
that  person  could  be  picketed,  under  labor 
law  principles,  wherever  found — at  all  sites. 

3.  Although  S.  924  does  not  authorize 
strikes  In  violation  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  many  stoppages  would  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  due  to  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract or  presence  of  non-union  workers  on 
the  site.  Moreover,  since  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  Buffalo  Forge  Co.  v.  Stcelworkers. 
there  Is  doubt  as  to  whether  a  valid  con- 
tractual no-strike  clause  can  be  enforced  to 
make  one  luilon  cross  the  picket  lines  of  a 
striking  union. 


4.  The  bill  allows  construction  unions  to 
picket  a  site  where  a  non-union  specialty 
contractor  is  working  (i.e.,  computer  in- 
stallers, etc.).  or  the  site  owner  Is  having  Its 
non-union  employees  do  Its  own  construc- 
tion work.  In  addition,  there  Is  no  specific 
protection  for  ongoing  industrial  operations 
at  a  construction  site  being  picketed  by 
building  trades  tinions. 

5.  8.  924  ostensibly  disallows  picketing  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin,  but  in  fact,  historical  union 
bias  has  limited  the  opportunities  of  minor- 
ity and  females  to  gain  union  membership, 
and  non-union  workers  can  be  picketed  off 
the  site. 

6.  Although  direct  product  picketing  Is  not 
authorized  by  8.  924,  once  site  wide  picketing 
is  legalized.  It  could  be  used  sub  roea  for 
product  control  purposes. 

7.  An  exemption  to  the  "Joint  venturer" 
fiction  in  8.  924  is  made  for  states  having 
separate  bids  and  awards  for  various  parts 
of  a  project.  Private  projects  using  the 
same  procedures  should  be  treated  no  dif- 
ferently than  a  public  project. 

8.  Exculpation  of  an  International  union 
from  civU  and  criminal  liability  for  author- 
izing  site  wide  picketing,  unless  there  is 
actual  knowledge  of  willful  unlawful  purpose, 
Is  a  standard  extremely  difficult  to  meet  to 
prove  a  violation. 

9.  Prior  notice  of  intent  to  picket  at  mili- 
tary Installations  does  not  prevent  picketing 
of  vital  defense  projects. 

10.  Because  Title  I  of  8.  924  would  become 
effective  90  days  after  enactment,  project 
estimates  figured  without  allowing  for  In- 
creased costs  due  to  common  situs  picketing 
would  fall  to  predict  actual  expenses,  caus- 
ing losses  to  owners  and  contractors. 

Title  1  of  S.  924  will  harm  rather  than 
benefit  the  construction   Industry,   and  we 
strongly  believe  it  would  not  be  enacted. 
TnxE  n 

The  business  community  is  vitally Jjon- 
cemed  with  collective  bargaining  in  th#*fon- 
structlon  Industry.  Disruptions  in  construc- 
tion due  to  labor  disputes  touch  the  lives  of 
every  citizen.  The  skyrocketing  costs  of  con- 
struction ultimately  are  borne  by  the  users 
and  the  general  public.  We  are  discussing  a 
problem  national  in  scope.  If  the  solution  lies 
In  legislation  then  all  affected  Interests 
should  be  heard.  If  the  solution  lies  In  legis- 
lation then  we  respectfully  submit  that  the 
bills  which  are  now  being  rushed  through 
the  Congress  are  not  the  answer. 

Collective  bargaining  has  been  going  on  in 
the  constrxictlon  Industry  for  decades.  While 
many  of  the  settlements  being  negotiated 
are  outrageously  excessive  and  no  doubt 
highly  inflationary,  they  did  not  exactly  ap- 
pear overnight.  To  be  sure,  the  unionized 
sector  of  the  construction  industry  has  its 
problems.  But  they  are  not  new.  The  frag- 
mentation of  the  industry  and  the  divisions 
of  labor  along  craft  lines  date  back  for  gen- 
erations. This  problem  Is  too  complex  and  its 
implications  are  too  far-reaching  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Congress  In  such  a  superficial, 
cursory  fashion.  A  matter  of  this  importance 
demands  more  careful  consideration  and 
study.  If  there  is  to  be  legislation,  and  we 
seriously  question  the  need  for  this  type  leg- 
l.slation,  then  it  must  be  precise,  It  must  be 
backed  up  by  thorough  and  appropriate  leg- 
islative history  and  it  must  contain  care- 
fully devised  safeguards  against  abuse  of 
power.  ' 

Summary  of  title  It 
The  purpose  of  Title  n,  which  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  provisions  developed  in  Au- 
gust 1975  by  then  Secretary  of  Labor  Dunlop, 
Is  to  revise  the  structure  of  collective  bar- 
gaining In  the  construction  Industry.  The 
bill  creates  a  new  federal  agency  called  the 
Constnictlon  Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
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Committee.  The  parties  to  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  in  the  construction  Industry 
are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Committee 
60  days  prior  to  the  expiration  or  reopening 
of  existing  contracts,  and  the  Committee  may 
assert  Jurisdiction  and  intervene  in  such  ne- 
gotiations, or  it  may  request  that  national 
craft  boards  or  national  labor  and  manage- 
ment organizations  become  involved  in  the 
dispute.  In  the  event  the  Committee  inter- 
venes in  a  dispute,  no  strike  or  lockout  would 
be  permitted  within  90  days  of  the  time  that 
Committee  received  notice  from  the  parties. 
In  the  event  the  Committee  requests  national 
labor  and  management  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate, no  contract  could  be  put  into  effect 
until  it  Is  approved  by  the  national  labor 
organization. 

Almost  all  international  building  trades 
unions  now  have  the  power  to  Intervene  in 
local  disputes  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  Any 
benefits  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  in- 
tervention of  Internationals  into  local  ne- 
gotiations could  be  accomplished  without 
additional  legislation.  The  extent  to  which 
the  present  power  to  Intervene,  and  even  veto 
local  settlements,  Is  not  exercised  by  the  in- 
ternational unions  no  doubt  is  dictated  by 
International  union  political  pressures.  But 
S.  924  will  not  remove  these  internal  political 
pressures  and  it  leaves  participation  in  local 
negotiations  by  the  International  union  en- 
tirely optional.  Therefore,  it  is  unrea.sonable 
to  expect  any  additional  benefits  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  statutorily  sanctioned  par- 
ticipation of  international  unions  in  local 
negotiations. 

The  power  this  bill  would  give  to  national 
labor  organizations  Is  a  veto  over  changes  in 
local  working  agreements.  As  stated,  many 
of  these  organizations  already  have  this  power 
by  virtue  of  their  own  constitutions,  however, 
they  Just  don't  choose  to  exercise  it  very 
often.  Section  205(e)  of  the  bill  provides  that  • 
when  the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee  takes  Jurisdiction 
over  a  dispute  and  requests  the  participation 
of  the  international  unions, 

"No  new  collective  bargaining  agreement 
.  .  .  shall  be  of  any  force  or  effect  unless  such 
new  agreement  or  revision  is  approved  in 
writing  by  the  standard  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization  with  which  the  local 
labor  organization  or  other  subordinate  body 
is  affiliated.  Prior  to  such  approval  the  par- 
ties shall  make  no  change  In  the  terms  or 
condition?  of  employment." 

No  one  can  predict  how  the  power  which 
this  legislation  prants  would  be  used  by  the 
international  unions.  But  we  do  know  that, 
after  the  hearines  of  the  so-called  McClellan 
Committee  in  1957,<  Congress  determined  that 
excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  international 
unions  was  so  dangerous  that  Congress  pa.ssed 
the  Labor  Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  limiting  the  power  of  in- 
ternational unions  and  including  the  union 
members'  Bill  of  Rights.  S.  924  represents  a 
step  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  step  which 
Increases  the  probabilltv  of  the  unrea.sonable 
abuse  of  power  by  the  International  building 
trades  unions. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  predict  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  power  of  the  internationals 
created  by  this  bill  could  be  abused  by  an 
international  wishing  to  take  action  against 
an  unpopular  local  union  or  a  local  union 
which  appears  to  have  the  misfortune  of 
being  led  by  noUtlcal  opponents  of  the  In- 
ternational officers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
power  would  be  there  as  a  matter  of  law. 

We  do  feel  it  Is  appropriate  to  indicate 
some  ways  in  which  this  legal  weapon  would 
be  used  agaln.st  the  emoloyers.  The  power 
to  veto  a  settlement  agreement  should  be 
equated  with  the  power  to  dictate  the  terms 

'  Senate  Committee  on  Imnrooer  Activities 
in  Labor  Management  Relations,  1957-58. 


of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement,  and 
this  bill  contains  no  limitation  on  the  type 
of  terms  which  an  international  union  could 
Insist  upon  being  included  in  local  contracts. 
For  example,  the  Operating  Engineers  could 
refuse  to  approve  any  contract  which  did 
not  contain  a  provision  requiring  that  an 
operator  be  assigned  to  automatic  equip- 
ment. The  painters  could  veto  any  local  set- 
tlement which  did  not  include  a  prohibition 
on  the  use  of  rollers  to  apply  paint.  Exam- 
ples such  as  these  are  endless. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  this 
bill  would  automatically  serve  to  restrain 
excessive  wage  settlements  and  eliminate  re- 
strictive work  practices  and  featherbeddlng 
in  the  construction  Industry.  There  Is  no 
mandate  in  the  bill  to  this  effect,  as  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  recognized  at 
a  press  conference,  commenting  on  the  ear- 
lier Identical  bill  "There's  really  nothing 
mandatory  in  it."  And  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion on  wage  levels,  Mr.  Meany  noted  that 
"they  don't  have  the  power  to  decide  [what 
is  reasonable]."  (AFL-CIO  News  Release, 
August  31,  1975,  p.  7.)  There  certainly  Is  no 
restriction  upon  the  veto  power  to  be  given 
to  the  internationals  to  this  effect.  There  Is 
Just  as  much  power  to  dictate  higher  settle- 
ments and  more  restrictive  work  practices 
as  there  is  to  do  the  opposite.  We  are  being 
asked.  In  effect,  to  assume  that  everyone 
who  exercises  this  newly  created,  legal  power 
will  do  so  with  high  purpose  and  the  best 
Intentions.  Even  if  this  Utopia  could  be 
achieved  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  honest 
disagreement  over  what  is  good  for  the  trade, 
the  Industry  or  the  society.  Inherent  In  S. 
924  is  a  proposition  that  those  who  have  ex- 
Terclsed  some  of  these  powers  in  the  past 
ha^e  acted  irresponsibily  and  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest.  Who  is  to  say  that  others 
with  even  more  power  can  be  expected  to  do 
otherwise? 

An  international  union  could  Insist  on  a 
subcontracting  clause  which  prohibits  sub- 
contracting to  open  shop  contractors.  Like- 
wise, an  international  could  insist  on  a  clause 
requiring  cpntractors  to  agree  not  to  oper- 
ate on  an  "open  shop"  basis  in  other  Juris- 
dictions or  even  to  subcontract  to  "open 
shop"  contractors  in  other  Jurisdictions.  The 
potential  for  abuse  of  the  non-union  con- 
tractor or  even  contractors  who  perform  work 
in  some  areas  on  a  non-union  basis  is  very 
real.  "Open  shop"  contractors  are  becoming 
more  of  a  competitive  threat  to  union  con- 
tractors as  they  expand  the  tjpes  of  con- 
struction they  perform  and  the  areas  in 
which  they  operate.  Likewise,  the  interna- 
tional imions  are  faced  with  increasing  com- 
petition for  Jobs  from  non-union  workers 
who  make  up  a  majority  of  the  work  force 
In  construction  in  this  country.  "Open  shop" 
contractors,  sub-contractors  and  their  em- 
ployees could  suffer  most  from  the  exercise 
of  this  new  power  given  to  the  international 
unions.  The  unrestricted  power  proposed  by 
this  bill  could  and  would  serve  as  a  weapon 
to  limit  competition  in  the  Industry. 

The  basic  defect  in  this  bill  cannot  be 
cured.  Only  a  few  possibilities  exist  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  this 
proposed  legislation,  and  none  of  the  possi- 
bilities are  acceptable  to  any  of  the  parties 
to  collective  bargaining,  since  they  gravitate 
toward  governmental  dictation  of  the  terms 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  American  public  would  find 
the  cure  acceptable  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
system  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

It  has  long  been  national  labor  policy  that 
the  parties  to  collective  bargaining  cannot 
be  forced  to  agree  to  anything,  but  this  bill 
with  the  power  it  gives  to  the  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
represents  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of 
federal  dictation  of  the  terms  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  Even  if  it  appeared  to 
be  desirable  to  regulate  collective  bargain- 


ing in  the  construction  Industry  on  a  short 
term  basis,  this  bill  would  establish  a  prec- 
edent for  federal  dictation  of  the  terms  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  which  could 
easily  be  extended  beyond  the  construction 
Industry. 

This  bill  is  both  an  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy  and  an  extension 
of  federal  regulation.  The  Congress  Is  aware 
of  the  public  sentiment  against  the  further 
extension  of  federal  regulation  into  addi- 
tional areas  of  the  lives  and  business  of 
Americans.  This  expansion  of  the  power  and 
scope  of  federal  regulation  is  reason  enough 
to  oppose  this  bill. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  the  only  power  of 
this  agency  Is  to  "Jawbone"  in  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  Its  goals.  Already  cries  have  gone 
up  for  the  addition  of  enforcement  powers 
to  this  legislation  and  eventually  Congress 
will  be  faced  with  proposals  to  make  the 
agency  permanent  and  to  give  it  the  power 
to  force  the  desires  of  the  bureaucracy  upon 
the  parties  to  collective  bargaining.  This 
always  seems  to  be  the  trend  once  a  regula- 
tory agency  is  established.  Why  open  that 
door  again? 

In  spite  of  the  year  and  a  half  since  em- 
ployers appeared  before  Congress  to  reject 
S.  924s  legislative  ancestor.  Congress  made 
one  change  in  the  bill.  In  fact,  it  is  acting 
with  such  haste  that  it  could  easily  pass  this 
vague  and  poorly  written  bill  which  will  be 
widely  misunderstood.  Needless  to  say,  the 
potential  for  clarifying  litigation,  as  the  bill 
is  now  written,  is  breathtaking. 

For  example,  the  standards  under  which 
the  committee  could  Intervene  In  a  dispute 
provide  glaring  examples  of  the  vague  and 
imprecise  language  of  the  bill.  Section  20€ 
provides  that  the  Collective  Bargaining  Com- 
mittee can  intervene  in  a  dispute,  if  in  Its 
sole  discretion  it  believes  such  action  would: 

( 1 )  "facilitate  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  Industry,  Improvements  In  the 
structure  of  such  bargaining,  agreements 
covering  more  appropriate  geographical  areas 
or  agreements  more  accurately  reflecting 
the  condition  of  various  branches  of  the 
Industry; 

(2)  promote  stability  of  employment: 

(3)  encourage  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments embodying  appropriate  expiration 
dates; 

(4)  promote  practices  consistent  with  ap- 
propriate apprenticeship,  training  and  skill 
level  differentials  among  the  various  crafts 
or  branches; 

(5)  promote  voluntary  procedure  for  dis- 
pute settlements;  or 

(6)  otherwise  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act." 

The  only  reasonable  reading  of  this  lan- 
guage is  that  the  Committee  may  take  ac- 
tion In  almost  any  situation  which  may 
arise  if  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sole  discre- 
tion, decides  to  assert  its  jurisdiction.  The 
legal  effect  of  an  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
raises  many  questions.  The  bill  provides  very 
limited  enforcement  procedures,  apparently 
to  the  exclusion  of  remedies  already  avail- 
able under  other  laws.  There  Is  great  poten- 
tial for  conflict  with  established  principles, 
practices  and  procedures  under  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  The  sim- 
ple question  of  who  will  be  authorized  to 
bring  actions  in  court  is  at  best  uncertain. 
The  restrictions  placed  upon  a  court  review- 
ing the  conduct  and  activities  of  the  Com- 
mit' --i  are  about  as  broad  as  can  be  written 
and  amount  to  practically  no  review  at  all. 

It  is  shocking  to  find  a  total  absolution 
of  civil  and  criminal  liability  provided  in 
5  205(f)  to  the  national  unions  and  con- 
tractor groups  arising  out  of  participation 
in  the  Implementation  of  the  proposed  law. 
This  provision  alone  should  raise  clear  warn- 
ing as  to  the  probability  of  abuse  of  the 
power  granted  national  unions  by  this  bill. 
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reasonable  cost,  the  construction  Industry 
must  not  be  upset  by  cost-increasing  legis- 
lation like  S.  924. 

As  the  amount  of  construction  needed 
continues  to  lncrea.se,  the  cost  to  the  public 
of  unneces-sary  work  stoppages  at  construc- 
tion sites  increases  dramatically.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  high  cost  has  been 
caused  by  unnecessary  and  frequent  ille- 
gal work  stoppages  on  construction  sites 
due  to  the  power  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
building  trades  unions.  For  example,  of  the 
3.5  million  workers  engaged  In  construction 
In  1975,  308,000  were  Involved  in  stoppages 
but  of  the  18.3  million  manufacturing  work- 
ers, only  463,000  took  part  In  stoppages. 
(Source:  BLS)  This  trend  would  continue 
under  S.  924  and  would  encourage  the  ex- 
tension of  labor  disputes  to  Innocent  con- 
tractors and  their  employees  and  would  also 
affect  building  materials  suppliers'  access  to 
their  markets.  Make  no  mistake:  this  bill 
would  dramatically  Increase  the  already  high 
cost  of  construction. 

What  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  S. 
924?  According  to  the  building  trades 
unions.  It  would  serve  the  purpose  of  bal- 
ancing their  picketing  rights  with  those  of 
industrial  unions.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Imbalance  to  which  they  refer  is  wholly 
imaginary  and  the  result  of  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  employment  situations  In  manu- 
facturing and  construction. 

Thus,  there  Is  no  "good"  purpose  behind 
8.  924.  In  fact,  it  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
purpose  so  worthwhile  as  to  offset  the  host 
of  evil  consequences  of  this  legislation- 
consequences  such  as: 

The  closing  of  mammoth  construction 
projects  over  a  trivial  dispute  with  one  small 
subcontractor;  a  result  that  would  be  detri- 
mental not  only  to  all  of  the  parties  work- 
ing on  the  project,  but  also  the  public  in- 
terest— as  in  the  case  of  low  Income  hoiking, 
for  example— or  even  our  national  security — 
as  in  the  case  of  a  missile  site  project; 

The  extension  of  labor  disputes  to  inno- 
cent parties — a  result  that  would  clearly 
Jeopardize  the  stability  of  existing  employ- 
ment relationships; 

The  destruction  of  employee  free  choice 
over  union  membership  and  the  elimination 
of  Independent  unions — a  result  that  could 
not  only  rob  employees  of  a  basic  right,  but 
also  give  the  APL-CIO  trades  unions  a 
monopoly  of  craftsmen  in  the  construction 
trades; 

The  expansion  of  union  power  to  permit 
trades  unions  to  control  work  assignment  in 
jurisdictional  disputes;  and 

The  certain  upward  pre.ssure  in  costs  re- 
sulting from  vesting  even  more  power  In  the 
building  trades  unions  at  a  time  when  their 
wage  settlements  and  restrictive  work  rules 
are  already  restraining  Industry  productivity 

The  Immeasurable  harm  that  would  result 
from  the  secondary  boycott  exemption  pro- 
posed by  Title  I  of  this  bill  clearly  demon- 
strates that  It  is  even  more  Important  today 
than  It  was  when  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
enacted  In  1947  for  us  to  realize  that  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  secondary  boycott— a  bad 
one.  To  unleash  this  evil  for  the  singular 
benefit  of  the  building  trades  unions  is  un- 
conscionable. For  these  reasons,  the  National 
Chamber  Is  firmly  opposed  to  Title  I. 

Not  only  is  Title  I  of  S.  924  a  bad  piece  of 
legislation,  but  Title  11  should  not  be  en- 
acted either.  It  Is  wholly  unnecessary,  it  Is 
vague  and  poorly  drafted,  and  It  needlessly 
expands  the  scope  and  power  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
users  of  construction  who  ultimately  bear 
the  cost  of  collective  agreements  m  the  con- 
struction Industry,  this  billys  completely  un- 
acceptable because  it  will  increase  the  cost 
and  price  of  construction  without  offering 
any  offsetting  solution  to  the  real  problems 
of  the  Industry. 


If  the  sole  purpose  behind  Title  n  of 
S.  92*  Is  to  obtain  passage  of  the  "common 
situs  picketing"  bill,  then  It  should  be  re- 
jected forthwith.  If  Title  II  represents  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  status  of  construc- 
tion collective  bargaining,  then  Instead  of 
being  passed  in  haste,  It  and  the  real  prob- 
lems of  construction  bargaining  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  proposed  remedies 
di.scussed.  Under  the  present  circumstances. 
S.  924,  with  or  without  Title  II,  should  be 
rejected. 

THE    GENOCIDE   CONVENTION    AND 
INTERNATIONAL  IJVW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
200  years  our  Nation  has  been  governed 
by  the  rule  of  law.  Our  basic  assumption 
is  that  all  men  are  equal  under  the  law 
and  no  man  is  above  the  law,  I  think  this 
system  has  served  our  country  well. 

In  the  international  realm,  the  world 
body  of  nations  is  also  slowly  moving  to 
a  system  of  international  law.  Through 
treaties,  conventions  and  world  confer- 
ences, the  world's  nations  are  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  system  of  ground  rules 
under  which  all  nations  can  operate. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  one  as- 
pect of  this  international  body  of  law. 
It  outlaws  the  mass  extermination  of  any 
group  of  people  based  on  cultural,  ethnic, 
or  racial  grounds.  I  think  that  we  can 
achieve  a  national  consensus  agreeing 
that  this  attempt  to  make  genocide  an 
International  crime  is  an  admirable  goal. 
There  are  some  observers,  however, 
who  contend  that  the  ratification  of 
such  a  convention  would  do  nothing  to 
eradicate  genocide.  They  argue  that  the 
Genocide  Convention,  like  many  inter- 
national laws  and  agreements,  would  be 
ignored  by  national  leaders  who  saw 
their  interests  otherwise. 

These  critics  are  probably  correct.  Our 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  probably  not  have  prevented  the 
atrocities  being  committed  by  Idi  Amin's 
government.  Like  most  international 
treaties,  the  Genocide  Convention  has  no 
real  enforcement  body. 

But  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
is  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing international  rules  prohibiting 
the  commission  of  such  crimes  against 
human  freedoms. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  like  most 
other  international  agreements.  Is  part 
of  a  growing  skeleton  of  international 
law.  Once  the  skeleton  is  built,  the  body 
can  then  be  completed. 

In  other  words,  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  represents  prog- 
ress in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  step 
toward  international  protection  of  hu- 
man rights.  It  is  a  step  that  our  Nation 
must  take.  I  urge  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  JUVE- 
NILE LAW  CLINIC 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law,  I  take  special  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  favorable  notice  being 
given  the  school's  juvenile  law  clinic. 
This  innovative  and  constructive  proj- 
ect— an  educational  effort  of  the  high- 
est quality— is  designed  to  train  young 


men  and  women  In  the  practical,  real  life 
skills  of  client  advocacy. 

An  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
March  13,  1977.  described  this  program 
as  one  of  such  high  repute  that  it  is 
keenly  watched  by  other  lawyers.  The 
clinic,  which  is  run  by  Prof.  Peter  Smith 
and  Phillip  Dantes,  is  only  4  years  old 
but  already  has  achieved  many  firsts 
within  the  field  of  juvenile  justice  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  training  good  minds  in  the  arts 
and  skills  of  client  advocacy  and  repre- 
sentation. I  wish  to  commend  this  pro- 
gram to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Perhaps  with  more  training  of  this  type 
and  better  quality  representation,  our 
citizens  will  regain  confidence  in  the 
law's  ability  to  mete  out  justice  for  all. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Legal  Clinic  at  the  UM  Is  a  Maryland 

Novelty 

(By  Edward  Coltman) 

Whenever  the  idea  of  a  clinical  education 
for  lawyers-to-be  comes  up.  the  discussion 
has  to  It  the  ring  of  novelty — of  an  idea 
whose  time  has  not  quite  come — even  though 
clinical  training  has  been  a  commonplace  in 
the  education  of  doctors  for  the  last  century. 

And  when  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Juvenile  Lav/  Clinic  appears  on 
an  appellate  brief,  many  criminal  and  con- 
stitutional lawyers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
becau.se  it  means  that  a  highly  unusual  4- 
year-old  "law  firm"  has  put  more  effort  Into 
Its  preparation  than  most  law  firms  could 
ever  afford  to  and  because  the  clinic  may 
well  be  headed  toward  another  In  a  string 
of  far-reaching  legal  coups. 

Earlier  this  winter,  the  clinic  moved  into 
new  quarters  at  the  university's  downtown 
Baltimore  campus,  bringing  the  165-year-old 
law  school  back— for  the  first  time  In  45 
years— to  the  first  building  it  called  Its  own 
In  1884. 

Created  out  of  the  old  law  school  lecture 
hall,  which  in  recent  days  has  been  used  by 
the  Medical  School  for  dissecting  cadavers, 
the  clinic's  offices  look  like  those  of  any 
low-budget  law  firm,  with  a  book-lined  li- 
brary and  a  rabbit-warren  of  sparsely  fur- 
nished  individual   offices. 

But  this  "law  firm,"  with  2  "partners" 
(Professors  Peter  Smith  and  Phillip  Dantes) 
and  10  "associates"  (third-year  law  students 
who  work  full -time  In  the  semester-long 
clinical  program),  is  first  and  foremost  an 
educational  institution  for  the  training  of 
competent  young  lawyers. 

Maryland  is  one  of  only  five  law  schools  In 
the  nation  that  offer  full-time  clinical  pro- 
grams. Two  other  clinics — one  In  general 
civil  law  (the  successor  to  Piper  &  Marbury's 
storefront  poverty  law  clinic)  and  the  other 
In  law  relating  to  handicapped  children — 
have  been  established  by  the  law  school,  but 
neither  is  a  full-time  program  yet. 

In  a  way,  these  clinics  hark  back  to  the 
predominant  form  of  legal  training  in  this 
country  before  the  Civil  War  and  the  ad- 
vent of  modern  law  schools — the  apprentice- 
ship. 

But  the  difference  is  that,  although  the 
clinics  practice  real  law  with  real  clients 
and  real  cases,  no  one's  livelihood  Is  de- 
pendent on  that  practice,  allowing  a  case- 
load that  Is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  a  law 
Arm  the  clinic's  size  would  have  to  handle 
to  stay  out  of  red  Ink. 

The  smaU  caseload — and  2  "partners"  for 
only  10  "associates" — means  that  a  lot  of 
the  "partners' "  time  can  be  spent  in  help- 
ing the  apprentices  learn  both  the  law  and 
legal  skills. 


Professor  Smith,  who  began  the  Juvenile 
Law  Clinic  In  the  spring  of  1973,  described 
why  he  believes  clinical  education  for  law- 
yers Is  essential  as  a  replacement  for,  or  at 
least  a  major  supplement  to,  the  standard 
Socratlc  lecture-and-casebook  method  of 
law  school  education. 

"The  theory  was  that,  by  taking  actual 
cases,  you  force  a  student  to  learn  how  to 
analyze  cases,  but  in  many  law  schools, 
there's  not  much  Socratlc  method  left,  so 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  say  we  are  teach- 
ing analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shift 
very  easily  to  the  shoveling  cut  of  substance, 
to  seeing  how  much  a  student  can  remem- 
ber from  a  collection  of  carefully  edited 
cases. 

"There  Is  very  little  exchange  between  a 
professor  and  student  about  how  he  has 
briefed  a  case  and  why  he  had  briefed  it  in 
that  way,  whether  his  notes  are  too  long  or 
Incomplete.  I  don't  doubt  that  the  ability 
to  analyze  cases  might  develop  from  read- 
ing a  lot  cf  cases,  but  we  overdo  It — In  most 
law  schools,  that's  all  we  do  fcr  three  years" 

What  the  clinic  provides  Instead  is  per- 
sonal, intensive  supervision  In  the  practice 
of  law,  with  everything  from  videotaped 
training  sessions  In  the  counseling  of 
clients,  negotiation  of  plea  bargains,  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  to  the  ac- 
tual representation  of  clients  in  state  and 
federal  courts. 

And  throughout  all  that  runs  the  con- 
stant Individual  review  cf  research  and 
writing,  with  drafts  of  petitions  and  me- 
moranda, briefs  and  proposed  orders  thrown 
back  to  the  student  again  and  again  for 
polishing. 

"The  learning  process,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned," Professor  Smith  said,  "doesn't  be- 
gin until  the  student  puts  pen  to  paper  for 
his  second  draft.  Then,  he's  beginning  to 
learn  from  his  mistakes." 

"That's  why  this  Is  an  expensive  program, " 
he  said.  "We  spend  literally  hundreds  of 
hours  every  semester  in  meetings  with  one 
or  two  students." 

And  it  is  an  expersive  prcgram.  Adding  up 
Just  faculty  and  secretarial  salaries  and 
normal  operating  expenses  exclusive  of  che 
cost  of  office  space,  Professor  Smith  estimated 
that  the  program  costs  $65,000  a  year — for 
the  training  of  only  10  students  a  semester. 

When  the  clinic  began.  It  was  financed  by 
a  grant  from  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  Now,  with  the  strong  support  of  Dean 
Michael  J.  Kelly,  it  Is  funded  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  university's  budget. 

Most  lawyers  are  familiar  only  with  some 
of  the  important  cases  the  clinic  has  won 
on  appeal,  but  the  clients  and  cases  that 
the  clinic  deals  with  are  varied,  limited  only 
by  the  rules  on  student  practice  of  the  Bar 
of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals — primarily 
that  the  clients  must  be  Indigent. 

The  federal  courts  in  Baltimore  and  Wa.sh- 
ingtsn  refer  cases  to  the  clinic,  and  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  the  city's  Juvenile 
Court,  the  clinic  has  access  to  the  docket  list- 
ings and  may  solicit  clients  (a  practice  that 
Is  forbidden  for  members  of  the  Bar.) 

"You  can  tell  a  lot  from  Just  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  a  suspect,  the  kind  of 
crime  he's  charged  with,  and  the  time  and 
place  It  occurred,"  Professor  Smith  said. 
"You  can  usually  tell  whether  It's  going  to 
be  a  factual  dispute  or  will  get  Into  consti- 
tutional Issues." 

"We  plea-bargain  less  often  and  much 
later  In  the  game  than  the  criminal  de- 
fense bar  of  this  city  usually  does,  but  we 
can  do  that  because  we  have  a  low  caseload," 
he  said.  "I'm  not  bothered  at  all  about  tak- 
ing cases  that  are  negotiated  to  a  settlement 
before  trial.  A  student  may  be  bothered  be- 
cause, to  them,  the  trial  is  the  glory,  but 
sometimes  those  are  very  good  cases  to  take." 
The  choice  of  cases  and  the  issues  raised 


by  the  clinic's  lawyers  and  law  students  d\u*- 
Ing  litigation  have  led  to  a  number  of  major 
changes  In  Juvenile  law  In  Maryland  during 
the  last  few  years. 

A  case  that  challenged  a  difference  In  pro- 
cedures between  the  courts  of  Montgomery 
county  and  those  in  the  rest  of  the  state  led 
to  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  Juvenile 
laws  by   the  General  Assembly. 

"To  a  certain  extent,  law  reform  Issues 
come  up  just  by  doing  the  very  best  Job 
that  you  can  for  your  client,"  Professor 
Smith  said.  "But  how  far  beyond  that  should 
we  go?  We  have  some  obligation  In  general 
to  try  to  improve  the  law." 

The  consequences  of  some  of  the  clinic's 
work  for  its  clients  in  terms  of  greater  legal 
rights  for  young  offenders — have  generated 
some  opposition. 

Part  of  the  problem.  Professor  Smith  said, 
is  the  "anti-establishment"  nature  of  pro- 
viding what  he  called  "the  General  Motors 
treatment"  to  the  poor— giving  the  clinic's 
clients  the  time  and  effort  that  in  normal 
legal  practice  only  large  corporations  can 
afford. 

"Then,  too,"  he  said  "our  clients  commit 
the  kinds  of  crimes  that  concern  people  far 
more  than  the  kinds  of  crime  committed  by 
the  clients  of  the  largest,  most  respected 
firms  in  town. 

"I  think  it  Is  Inevitable  if  you  run  an 
aggressive  practice  in  which  you  don't  con- 
form to  the  system  .  .  .  you're  going  to  create 
enemies." 

But  he  emphasized  that  the  clinic's  pur- 
pose is  not  primarily  to  change  the  law  or 
challenge  the  system — It  is  to  teach  students 
by  representing  clients: 

"We  can't  let  our  teaching  get  in  the  way 
of  the  Interests  of  our  clients,  but  so  far 
that  hasn't  been  a  problem,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  program  is  not  to  turn  out  experts 
In  Juvenile  law.  It  is  to  teach  lawyering  skills 
and  attitudes.  I  want  a  student  to  have  an 
Idea  of  what  a  standard  of  good  law  practice 
is. 

"He  can  cut  corners — as  you  have  to  In 
real  life — knowing  that  he's  cutting  corners, 
knowing  which  corner  it's  best  to  cut,  and 
knowing  that  he  still  shouldn't  be  cutting 
corners.  Hows*  he  ever  going  to  know  what 
the  cutting  of  a  corner  Is  if  he's  never  walked 
around  a  square  edge?  That's  what  were 
trying  to  teach." 


PRESIDENT   CARTER'S   ELECTION 
LAW  REFORM  MEASURES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  a  recent  White 
House  news  release  dated  March  22,  1977. 
which  reported  that  President  Carter  is 
advocating  several  measures  which  could 
have  grave  and  deleterious  effects  on  our 
representative  form  of  Government. 

First.  President  Carter  has  recom- 
mended the  abolishment  of  the  electoral 
college,  replacing  it  with  a  direct  popu- 
lar election  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  I  believe  this  is  un- 
wise and  violative  of  the  wishes  of  our 
Nation's  Founding  Fathers  who  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  unfair  representation 
in  popular  elections  and  consequently  de- 
vised the  electoral  college. 

Because  the  President  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  national  constituency,  he 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  not  just  by  cer- 
tain vastly  populated  metropolitan  areas 
which  would  dominate  any  election  based 
solely  on  popular  vote. 

Second.  This  official  White  House  news 
release  reports  that  President  Carter  has 
asked  for  the  easing  of  the  1939  Hatch 
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Act  restrictions  on  Federal 
Again,  I  believe  this  is  unwiss 
career  Gtovemment  workers 
prey    to    the    political    influences 
chicanery  exerted  by  self-; 
level  Federal  workers. 

The  Hatch  Act  for  nearly  40 
been  the  barrier  between 
eral  workers  and  "boss"  politics 
protected  not  only  the  indlv 
ployee's  rights  but,  more 
the  rights  of  the  public  in  „.... 
Influence  peddling  and  coerc 
present  themselves  in  such  way; 
employee  would  be  hard 

sist.  If  he  did,  his  career 

be  jeopardized.  Such  a  situation 
be  allowed  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  freedom  of 
lie  to  deal  with  Federal  employ 
out  consideration  for  partisan  ^. 
must  be  maintained.  This  Natio  n 
emment  is  so  large  that  each  ci 
to  deal  with  it  directly  on  ma 
sions  in  their  lives.  If  the  Hatch 
upset,  Americans  might  become 
Ing  to  carry  their  government^ 
lems  to  the  necessary  public 
trators.  In  other  words,  free 
and  fair  play  could  be  aflfecte< 
"chUling  hand"  of  Federal 
have  been  influenced  by 
litical  interest.  This,  I  believe, 
unacceptable   to  the  vast 
Americans. 

Third.  President  Carter  has 
that  he  favors  a  method  of  vc> 
tration  whereby  citizens  could 
at  the  polling  place  and  then  vo 
same  day— in  Federal  elections 

I  believe  this  procedure  is 
practicable  and  an  open  door 
lent  practices. 

The  basic  guarantee  of  this  , 
provides  that  all  qualified  citizen^ 
constitutionally  protected  right 
and  to  have  their  votes  counted 
This  right  to  vote  for  the  ca 
one's  choice  is  the  essence  of  a ,. 
ciety.  I  realize  that  any  Irratlons  1 
reasonable    restriction    on 
strikes   at   the  heart  of 
Government.    However,    the 
Court  has  determined  that  it 
irrational  nor  unreasonable  to 
prospective    voters    to    register 
weeks  prior  to  election  day, 
lowing  the  States  to  exercise 
stitutional  role  in  the  election  ».» 
is  Imperative  that  the  integrltj 
election  process  be  protected 
"purity  of  the  ballot  box"  be  m». 
Any  voter  registration  legislation 
that    advocated    by    President 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  very 
and  purity  that  is  necessary  for 
emment  to  remain  truly  rep 
Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
and  prospered  as  a  Republic 
three  separate  and  equal 
Government.  Each  has  Its  own 
responsibilities,  and  obligations, 
of  election  reform  is  properly  w 
purview  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
tJve  branch,  subject  only  to 
tions  by  the  Supreme  Court  updn 
sideration  of  justiciable  cases  aid 
troversies.  and  similar  constitutioi  lal 
visions. 
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Mr.  President,  all  Members  of  Congress 
are  responsible  to  the  people  and,  there- 
fore, should  reflect  the  views  of  those 
constituents  who  elected  them.  I  believe 
that  it  Is  proper  for  Congress,  exercising 
Its  role  as  representatives,  to  voice  the 
wishes  of  the  people  should  they  desire 
election  law  reform.  To  do  otherwise, 
would  be  for  Congress  to  shirk  its  duties 
and  responsibilities,  thereby  permitting 
another  branch  of  Government  to  sub- 
sume these  election  reform  measures. 

Foiu-th.  President  Carter  has  called 
for  public  financing  of  all  House  and  Sen- 
ate elections  in  the  same  manner  that 
Presidential  elections  are  now  funded  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  Although  Con- 
gress, in  1974,  established  the  system  of 
public  financing  for  Presidential  races,  I 
believe  it  is  wrong  to  extend  this  system 
tC'  House  and  Senate  candidates. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  burdened 
enough  without  having  the  added  ex- 
penses of  financing  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate races  of  candidates  who  they  may  not 
approve.  I  believe  that  any  candidate 
with  s.  suflRciently  broad  constituency  can 
produce  the  needed  funds  for  a  success- 
ful campaign.  Also,  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  recent  Federal  election  laws 
and  the  full  disclosure  requirements  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Codes  of  Con- 
duct, it  will  be  practically  impossible  for 
Members  or  candidates  to  engage  in  ques- 
tionable financial  activity  without  the 
American  public  becoming  apprised  of 
such  activity.  - 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  and 
others,  I  believe  that  this  body  should  re- 
ject any  such  radical  departure  from  our 
established  national  election  laws  and 
procedures. 

HELPING  THE  AGED  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  and  read  so  much  in  recent 
times  about  the  failure  of  the  American 
family  that  it  is  reassuring  to  find  an 
area  in  which  the  family  is  successful.  An 
article  in  the  March  5  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Observer  by  Dr.  Robert  N.  Butler, 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Ag- 
ing of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
outlines  the  facts  on  family  care  of  the 
aged  and  suggests  some  policies  that  will 
help  make  it  easier  for  them  to  provide 
that  care.  He  points  out  that  many  of  the 
programs  that  are  intended  to  help  the 
aged  often  have  the  opposite  effect,  ac- 
tually forcing  many  of  them  to  leave 
their  families  and  seek  institutional  care. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  that  Dr.  Butler's  obser- 
vations will  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  deal 
with  the  problems  he  addresses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Helping  the  Aged  and  Their  Families 
(By  Robert  N.  Butler,  M.D.) 

I  orten  receive  the  question :  How  many  of 
those  over  65  years  old  are  in  Instttutlons — 
in  nursing  homes,  homes  for  the  aged,  var- 
ious chronic-care  facilities? 

The  answer  is  about  5  per  cent:  1.2  million 


out  of  23  million  Americans  over  65.  with 
most  of  those  in  nursing  homes.  The  percent- 
age is  about  the  same  in  Britain,  even  though 
that  country  has  created  a  panoply  of  home 
health  and  help  services  by  and  large  not  yet 
available  to  the  American  elderly. 

Five  per  cent  is  probably  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  those  who  have  to  be  institu- 
tionalized because  of  some  serious  physical 
or  mental  Impairment.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  our  aged  (and  the  emphasis  is  deliberate 
because  this  is  a  demythologlzlng  statistic) 
are  not  in  institutlon.s  and  are  either  alone 
or,  more  commonly,  being  cared  for  by  rela- 
tives— spouses,  children,  nephews  and  nieces, 
or  someone  part  of  an  extended  family  who  is 
close  enough  and  caring  enough. 

In  effect,  a  tenet  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
aged — alternatives  to  institutionalization — 
is  already  a  partial  reality.  One  would,  there- 
fore, expect  that  governmental  policies,  pri- 
marily those  having  to  do  with  the  provision 
of  services  needed  by  the  elderly,  would  sup- 
port and  strengthen  what  already  e.xists.  But 
that  is  not  yet  the  case.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
policies — such  as  the  payment  mechanisms 
of  Medicare — have  had  at  times  the  counter- 
productive effect  of  encouraging  institution- 
alization. 

As  Representative  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.. 
(R-N.Y.)  has  noted,  "Institutions  are  not 
only  physiclally  visible,  they  can  also  be 
easily  counted,  grouped,  compared,  and 
evaluated  on  a  series  of  crude  scales  such  as 
length  of  stay,  qualified  staff,  and  physical 
plant;  they  can  be  inspected  and  reimbiirsed 
in  a  way  that  makes  us  comfortable  and  as- 
sures us  that  the  money  spent  can  be  truly 
accounted  for.  But,  obviously,  a  consequence 
of  this  approach  is  that  we  have  created  in- 
centives, for  our  aged  (and  their  families)  to 
seek  out  institutional  care,  even  in  those 
cases  where  institutional  care  is  neither  so- 
cially desirable  nor  medically  appropriate." 

The  point  is  not  that  we  don't  need 
nursing  homes  and  similar  institutions. 
Rather  we  need  to  balance  policies  that  sup- 
port those  institutions  with  at  least  com- 
parable support  for  the  primary  unit  of  care 
in  America — the  family. 

I  am  talking  about  more  income  for  the 
elderly;  Social  Security,  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  mechanisms  are  helping.  I  am 
talking  about  relieving  the  crushing  burdens, 
financial  and  emotional,  on  many  of  the 
families   that   care   for    their   aged. 

TAX  RELIEF  FLAN 

We  could,  for  example,  provide  tax  relief 
to  a  family  that  builds  an  extra  room  for  an 
aged  parent  or  helps  with  the  rent  on  a 
nearby  apartment.  We  could  provide  a  com- 
prehensive array  of  health  and  social  serv- 
ices: someone  to  prepare  or  bring  a  lunch 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  is  at  work  or 
school;  to  exercise  a  paralyzed  arm  or  leg; 
to  change  a  dressing;  to  help  an  emphysema 
victim  breathe;  to  teach  self-care;  or  to  pro- 
vide mental-health  counseling,  not  only  to 
the  aged,  but  also,  when  needed,  to  their 
caring  families. 

Sociologist  George  L.  Maddox  points  out 
that  "preoccupation  with  the  cost  factor  .  .  . 
may  divert  us  from  the  central  Issue— the 
co-ordination  of  services  for  older  persons." 
And  there  are  seemingly  Interminable  argu- 
ments on  whether  Investing  in  comprehen- 
sive services  to  enable  the  elderly  to  stay 
out  of  Institutions  would  be  too  expensive. 

The  argument  remains  unsettled  and,  to 
my  mind,  probably  based  on  the  wrong  ques- 
tions. We  now  pay  out  staggering  amounts 
for  a  bewildering  array  of  medical  Insurance 
programs,  various  time  maintenance 
schemes — both  public  and  private — and  In- 
stitutional care  facilities.  -^ 

We  ought  to  at  least  consider  whether  part 
of  that  money  could  be  effectively  redirected. 
In  October  of  1976  New  York  State  paid  out 
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$833  for  a  Medicaid  bed — $10,000  a  year.  Sup- 
pose S833,  provided  either  directly  or  via  tax 
mechanisms,  went  to  a  family  to  help  it  care 
for  its  aged.  Would  that  be  money  better 
used?  Of  course  these  binary  questions  of 
either/or  are  simplistic;  but  they  ought  at 
least  to  be  posed  and  addressed  if  we  are 
going  to  think  deeply  on  how  best  to  help 
the  aged  and  those  who  care  for  them. 

FAMILY'S   BAD   PRESS 

The  family  is  getting  a  bad  press  In  Amer- 
ica. Soaring  divorce  and  remarriage  rates 
get  attention,  as  do  the  tales  of  child  abuse, 
of  teen-age  violence,  of  a  restless  search  for 
values,  and  of  exaggerated  accusations  that 
families  "eject"  or  "dump"  their  elders  Into 
nursing  homes. 

The  facts  are  quite  to  the  contrary.  The 
family  cares  for  most  of  our  aged.  It  does 
that  without  much  .help.  It  does  that  despite 
government  policies  that  may  encourage 
them  to  put  their  parents  in  institutions. 


BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
25,  1918,  the  people  of  Byelorussia  de- 
clared their  independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Byelorussia  Democratic  Re- 
public. This  week  Americans  of  Byelo- 
russian ancestry  are  commemorating  the 
59th  anniversary  of  that  event  with  ap- 
propriate observances  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  their  commemorations,  Byelorus- 
sian Americans  v.'ill  no  doubt  note  that 
Byelorussian  independence  was  short- 
lived. Soviet  troops  invaded  free  Byelo- 
russia and  forcibly  incorporated  the 
young  republic  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

As  we  reflect  on  these  events,  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
always  been  Soviet  policy  to  ignore  not 
only  human  rights  but  national  rights  as 
well.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Constitution  guarantees  national  and 
cultural  autonomy,  Byelorussia  has  been 
forced  to  endure  an  intensive  Russifica- 
tion  campaign  which  has  only  one  pur- 
pose— the  total  obliteration  of  Byelorus- 
sian ethno-national  consciousness. 

Byelorussia,  however,  lives  on  through 
its  courageous  people  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  express  our  admiration 
at  this  time  for  their  many  contributions 
to  American  life  and  for  their  valor  in 
resisting  Soviet  Russian  oppression. 


THE  TEAMSTERS  PENSION  FUND 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
many  years,  clouds  of  suspicion  and 
scandal  have  swirled  around  the  Team- 
sters Union — apparent  assassination  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  was  a  brutal  reminder  of  ills 
that  continue  to  plague  the  Nation's 
largest  labor  organization. 

The  announcement  on  March  13  that 
Teamsters'  President  Frank  Fitzsimmons 
and  three  others  will  resign  as  trustees 
of  the  troubled  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  was  welcome  news — not  only  to 
many  in  Government  who  have  been 
urging  reform,  but  also  to  thousands  of 
union  members  who  fear  that  past  mis- 
management of  the  fund  threatens  their 
future  financial  security. 

The  announcement  of  those  resigna- 


tions was  the  good  news.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, now  comes  the  bad  news. 

In  an  article  last  week  Saul  Friedman, 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  reported  that  the 
leading  candidates  to  take  over  manage- 
ment of  the  Central  States  Pension  Fund 
are  a  pair  of  Dallas  millionaires  who, 
from  their  backgrounds,  appear  to  be 
wholly  imqualified  to  be  independent 
managers. 

They  are :  Jess  Hay,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Loman  &  Nettleton  Financial 
Corp.,  the  leading  mortgage  banker  in 
the  coimtry;  and  Trammell  Crow,  the 
Nation's  largest  real  estate  developer, 
whose  farflung  enterprises  include  hun- 
dreds of  partnerships  and  corporations. 

On  the  surface,  those  credentials  may 
look  impressive  until  you  discover,  as 
Saul  Friedman  did,  what  lies  under- 
neath. 

Mr.  Hay,  for  example,  raised  $300,000 
for  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  Texas  primary 
last  year,  and  has  been  asked,  reportedly, 
by  President  Carter,  to  become  national 
finance  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Crow — whose  re- 
ported overinvestment  in  real  estate 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
not  long  ago.  In  addition,  he  has  bor- 
rowed more  than  $2.2  million  from  the 
pension  fund,  which  he  would  be  admin- 
Lstering. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Crow  has  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  borrowing  company — after 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons  approached  him  last 
fall  about  becoming  a  pension  fund 
manager.  However,  since  then,  we  are 
told,  Mr.  Crow  has  been  paid  some  $300,- 
000  in  consulting  fees  by  the  Teamsters. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Crow  was  a  sup- 
porter of  President  Ford — indicating  ap- 
parently that  the  Teamsters  leaders  are 
hedging  their  political  bets. 

The  final  decision  on  these  appoint- 
ments is  to  be  made  by  the  other  pen- 
sion trustees — but  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment must  give  its  approval. 

I  heartily  asree  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  which  in  a  lead  editorial  last  Fri- 
day said  this: 

tJnder  no  circumstances  should  the  Labor 
Department  accept,  or  be  a  party  to  promot- 
ing, the  apparent  choice  of  the  Teamsters' 
leadership  for  the  Job  of  "Independent"  in- 
vestment managers  for  the  Central  States 
Pension  Fund.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  this  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
headed  off  at  the  pass.  As  long  as  these  things 
are  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  cozy  relation- 
ships and  mutual  backscratchlng,  the  mem- 
bership will  have  an  uncertain  guarantee 
that  the  fund  is  sound  and  well  protected  by 
the  trustees  and  ultimately  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Friedman's  article,  appear- 
ing in  the  March  17  edition  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  as  well  as  the  Free  Press  edi- 
torial of  March  18  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recent 
revelations  confirm  fears  I  have  been  ex- 
pressing for  a  long  time  about  the  Cen- 
tral States  Pension  Fund. 

The  fund's  executive  director  Daniel  J. 


Shannon  estimates  that  its  unfunded 
liability  is  about  $6.5  billion.  If  this  defi- 
cit is  not  made  up  over  the  next  few 
years — through  increased  contributions 
and  more  prudent  investment  decisions — 
thousands  of  Teamster  Union  members 
who  expect  to  draw  full  pensions  in  fu- 
ture years  may  be  sadly  disappointed. 

Obviously,  the  resignation  of  Fitzsim- 
mons and  others  is  the  fruit  of  work  that 
has  been  done  by  a  joint  Labor  and  Jus- 
tice Department  task  force,  which  began 
probing  the  Central  States  Pension  Fund 
more  than  a  year  ago.  I  am  pleased  that 
some  steps  have  been  taken  to  clean  up 
the  fund  and  to  put  it  back  on  the  right 
track. 

While  I  commend  the  task  force  for  Its 
work,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
difficulties  associated  with  the  Central 
States  Pension  Fund  are  only  sympto- 
matic of  wider  and  more  serious  prob- 
lems. We  can  applaud  the  task  force's 
limited  accomplishments,  but  we  should 
not  relax.  I  continue  to  believe  that  an 
intensive  top-to-bottom  Senate  investi- 
gation of  abuses  in  this  field  is  badly 
needed. 

The  permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations has  made  a  modest  begin- 
ning. 

As  part  of  its  work,  the  subcommittee 
this  week  reported  another  shocking  ex- 
ample of  corruption  in  Teamsters  finan- 
cial affairs  that  threatens  the  well-being 
of  I'nion  members. 

In  this  instance — according  to  the 
subcommittee's  report — a  convicted  fel- 
on and  his  associates  were  permitted  to 
squeeze  imconscionable  commissions  and 
fees  from  some  Teamsters  severance 
trust  funds  through  a  life  insurance 
scheme. 

At  local  299  in  Detroit,  for  example — 
the  home  local  of  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  of 
current  Teamsters  President  Frank 
Fitzsimmons — nearly  80  percent  of  the 
fund's  life  insurance  payout  was  side- 
tracked into  fees  and  commissions  be- 
tween 1971  and  1974. 

Among  those  involved  were  two  of  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons'  sons,  Donald,  business 
agent  for  local  614,  and  Richard,  an  of- 
ficial of  local  299  who  was  indicted  last 
month  by  a  Federal  grjiid  jury  in  De- 
troit on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  em- 
bezzlement relating  to  the  insurance 
scheme. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  De- 
troit News  article  by  Seth  Kantor  which 
appeared  March  21,  1977,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Teamster  Fund  Diverted  Millions, 
Report   Says 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Washington. — Teamsters  President  Frank 
E.  Fitzsimmons  failed  to  notify  members  of 
Local  299  that  an  insurance  plan  operated 
by  convicted  racketeer  Louis  C.  Ostrer  and 
pushed  by  Fitz-slmmons'  sons,  Donald  and 
Richard,  was  "detrimental  to  the  financial 
lnterest.s  of  rank  and  file"  members  of  the 
large  Detroit  local,  a  U.S.  Senate  report 
charges. 

The  50-page  report  of  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  released  today, 
calls  for  action  on  Capitol  Hill  and  by  th« 
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Labor  Department  to   toughen 
covering    management    and    m_ 
such  union  employe  benefit  plans 
at  Local  299. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a  — 
scenes  Senate  probe  Into  how  the 
Ostrer  Plan  was  franchlsed  at  ' 
cals  In  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and 
Coast  cities. 

An  Ostrer  Plan  has  the  _^^__ 
severance  trust  fund — a  fund  set 
liver  nest-egg  cash  to  employes  If 
their  Jobs,  are  fired  or  are  laid  off 

But  an  Ostrer  Plan  carries  with 
Insurance  policy  scheme  which  has 
ofr  millions  of  dollars  In  c< 
fees  from  a  dozen  Teamsters 
funds. 

In  Detroit's  Local  299,  nearly  80 
the  fund's  life  Insurance  payout 
sidetracked   into  commissions  and 
tween  the  start  of  1971  and  mid- 19' 
probers  found. 

As  e  result,  more  than  450  Local 
workers  signed  a  petition  In  1975 
ing  the  handling  of  the  fund  by  it 
because,  "we  do  not  want  our 
used  to  purchase  life  Insurance 
not  need  or  want." 

After  the  protest,  the  Oetrer 

office  workers  was  not  Included  In 
contract  with  their  employers. 

A  report  last  summer  by  the  san, 
panel  responsible  for  today's  repon 
that  Ostrer  had  piloted  his  plan 
York  Teamsters  Local  295 — where 
"the  life  insurance  feature  of  the  pla 
essarily  and  seriously  depleted  th 
severance  pay  fund." 

Ostrer  and  his  associates  '  ^ 

only  In  unconscionable  Insurance 
slons  and  excessive  administrative 
Local    295    but    also    mUked    the 
funds    at   other    locals,    Including 
powerful  299,  according  to  the 
today. 

Ten  years  ago,  Ostrer's  Insuranci 
license  was  lifted  by  New  York 
who  said  he  had  "improperly  div  _. 
than  $700,000  from  the  Canadian 
surance    Co.    Two    years    later,    he 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  grand  larcen' 
to  the  Canadian  Life  case. 

Six  years  ago,  Ostrer  and  labor 
"Johnny  Dio"  Dloguardi  were  cha. 
federal  grand  Jury  with  40  counts 
and  Ostrer  was  found  guilty  In  1973 
tho  counts.  Dloguardi  was  convlctet 
counts. 

In  1971,  the  same  year  he  and 
were  Indicted.  Ostrer  met  with  Dt 
Simmons,  business  agent  for  Team 
614. 
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Donald  Pitzslmmons  told  Senate 
gators  he  signed  an  agreement  with 
business    associate,    Seymour   Ore< 
promote  the  Ostrer  Plan  In  Teams 

Senate  probers  say  they  now  ] 
oped  evidence  showing  Ostrer  and 
er    Pitzslmmons    sought    the    a 
Allen  Dorfman  in  marketing  the  ^^ 

Dorfman,  an  ex-convlct  and  Ch 
suranco  operator,  has  been  a  long 
pin  In  the  mantoulatlons  of  the 
Central   States   Pension  Fund, 
mob  associations. 

By  April  1972.  Ostrer  and  Green 
presented,  by  Teamsters  President  Fi 
Simmons  to  members  of  the  union', 
executive  board,  meeting  In  Phoenl; 

Ostrer  and  Greenfield  told  the  Ir 
board   members   abo\it   the   benefit' 
Ostrer  Plan,  being  run  thrsugh 
grams,  Inc. 

Fringe    Programs,    a    New    York    , 
owned  and  operated  by  Dlna  Oelman 
sister,  was  the  company  through  w 
aid  Pitzslmmons  worked. 

Donald  Pitzslmmons  told  the  Inv 
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he  was  paid  approximately  $25,000  through 
Fringe  Programs.  Then,  on  March  29,  1973, 
ho  ended  his  agreement  with  that  company. 
"State  of  Michigan  records  show  that,  on 
betiind-the-     the  same  day,  a  new  firm  authorized  to  ad- 
so-called      minister     fringe     benefit     plans — Severance 
Tea^isters  lo-      Plans,  Inc. — was  formed  by  Ronald  Prebenda, 
East      a  Detroit  lawyer."  according  to  the  Senate  re- 
port issued  today. 

Prebenda  has  maintained  Teamsters  ties 
in  the  past.  The  company  he  formed  replaced 
Fringe    Programs    as    administrator    of    the 
Local  299  trust, 
it  a  life         Richard    Pitzslmmons,    Donald's    brother 
siphoned      and  an  official  with  Local  299,  told  Senate 
and      Investigators  that  he  asked  Prebenda  to  ad- 
trust      minister  the  trust  and  to  hire  Donald. 

At  the  same  time,  Richard  Pitzslmmons 
arranged  to  have  the  trust  get  Its  Insurance 
through  Jackson  National  Life  Insurance,  ac- 
cording to  Jackson's  president,  Athanase 
Pasant. 

Pasant  has  told  Senate  investigators,  it  was 
revealed  today,  that  the  Pitzslmmons  broth- 
ers "Indicated  they  had  the  blessings  from 
Piank  E.  Pitzslmmons,  who  desired  a  local 
comoany  to  be  involved." 

When  Local  299's  office  workers  protested 
about  the  bad  management  of  the  severance 
plan  in  1975,  they  were  protesting  the  plan 
initiated  by  Richard  Pitzslmmons,  as  chair- 
man of  the  1 ,400-member  Michigan  state  of- 
fice workers  division  of  the  Teamsters. 

Last  month,  a  federal  grand  Jury  in  De- 
troit Indicted  Richard  Pitzslmmons  and  An- 
thony Sclarrotta  for  conspiracy,  embezzle- 
ment and  conversion  "to  their  own  use  and 
to  the  use  of  others  the  sum  of  S5,000  from 
the  Local  299  Severance  Trust  Fund  to  pay 
premiums  on  life  insurance  nolicies  for 
Teamsters  Local  299  officers  and  business 
agents,"  according  to  the  report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  for  its  work.  But 
worthwhile  as  these  findings  are,  I  think 
It  is  clear  that  far  more  work  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  fully  understand  the 
pervasive  abuse  of  power  that  these  ex- 
amples illustrate. 

In  November  1975,  I  introduced — and 
urged  the  Senate  to  adopt — a  resolution 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate improper  and  criminal  activi- 
ties in  labor-management  relations. 

That  resolution,  Senate  Resolution 
302,  languished  on  the  calendar  for  the 
rest  of  the  94th  Congress. 

On  February  21  of  this  year,  I  reintro- 
duced an  identical  resolution — Senate 
Resolution  89 — and  once  again,  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Senate  as  an  appropriate 
and  tested  way  to  deal  with  this  very 
serious  situation. 

ExHisrr  1 
fProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mar.  17,  1977] 
One   a   Carter   Ally,   One   A   Debtor:    Two 

■niXANs  IN  Line  for  Teamster  Fund 
( By  Saul  Friedman ) 

Washington. — Management  of  the  Team- 
Bters'  troubled  ei.4  billion  pension  fund  may 
be  taken  over  by  one  Texas  millionaire 
deeply  involved  In  Democratic  Party  fund- 
raising  activities  and  another  who  has  had 
financial  problems  of  his  own  and  has  bor- 
rowed $2.2  million  from  the  fund. 

The  two  leading  candidates  to  become 
"Independent"  Investment  managers  for  the 
union's  Central  States  Pension  Fund  are 
Trammell  Crow  of  Dallas,  the  nation's  largest 
real  estate  developer,  and  Jess  Hay,  also  of 
Dallas,  chief  executive  of  Loma.s  &  Nettleton 
Financial  Corp.,  the  nations  leading  mort- 
e^tigators     gage  banker. 
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The  final  decision  will  be  made  by  the 
pension  trustees,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Labor  Department. 

Hay,  who  raised  $300,000  for  Jimmy  Carter 
In  the  Texas  primary  last  year,  has  been 
asked  by  the  president  to  become  national 
finance  chairman  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

His  position  as  manager  of  the  huge 
Teamsters  pension  fund,  which  has  had 
great  political  clout  In  the  past,  could  bode 
Democrats.  Hay  would  be  making  loan  and 
Investment  decisions  effecting  hundreds  of 
businessmen  from  whom  party  contribu- 
tions are  sought. 

Crow,  who  was  a  friend  and  political  fund 
raiser  for  President  Ford,  was  along  with  his 
son  and  other  partners  a  founder  of  Crow 
Pacific  Development  Corp.  of  Newport  Beach 
Calif. 

In  1975  the  company — one  of  600  partner- 
ships and  corporations  In  which  Crow  Is 
Involved — purchased  from  the  pension  fund 
a  tract  of  land  in  California  with  a  $2,292,000 
note  payable  to  the  fimd. 

Last  November,  soon  after  Crow  began 
talks  with  Teamsters  President  Prank  Prltz- 
slmmons  about  managing  the  pension  fund 
Investments,  Crow  sold  his  stock  In  Crow 
Pacific. 

Nevertheless,  his  deal  with  the  pension 
fund  as  well  as  other  possible  relations  with 
the  Teamsters  may  raise  questions  about  his 
Independence  as  a  fund  manager. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago.  according  to 
Forbes  magazine,  a  business  Journal,  Crow 
and  his  vast  network  of  warehouses, 
shopping  centers,  hotels,  apartments,  con- 
dominiums and  office  buildings,  then  worth 
an  estimated  $1.6  billion,  were  near  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

He  and  his  companies  owed  an  estimate 
$384  million  and  along  with  his  partners. 
Crow  was  forced  to  sell  off  and  borrow  on 
properties  to  raise  more  than  $150  million 
to  tide  him  and  his  companies  over. 

According  to  Crow's  associates.  Crow  had 
Invested  too  heavily  In  real  estate  that  was 
not  paying  off.  And  when  the  recession  and 
high  interest  rates  of  1974  closed  in,  Crow 
was  far  out  on  a  limb. 

The  Teamsters  pension  fund  has  a  similar 
problem  of  being  overextended  In  real  estate, 
driving  it  near  the  point  of  Insolvency. 

One  source  at  pension  fund  headquarters 
In  Chicago  questioned  whether  Crow,  who 
wheels  and  deals  In  real  estate  throughout 
the  nation,  should  manage  the  shaky  $922 
million  Investments  the  pension  fund  has  In 
real  estate. 

Furthermore,  it  was  learned  that  Pitz- 
slmmons. who  was  pressed  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment Into  resigning  from  the  fund's 
board  of  trustees,  picked  Crow  and  Lomas  ft 
Nettleton  to  manage  the  fund's  investments 
after  visiting  their  offices  in  Dallas  and 
throwing  some  business  Crow's  way. 

Crow  said  In  a  telephone  Interview  that 
Fltzsimmons  and  a  teamster  attorney, 
Charles  Morln  of  Washington,  visited  him 
"to  see  our  operations  and  to  see  if  we  had 
the  competence  to  help  manage  the  real  es- 
tate In  the  fund.  That's  our  business." 

It  was  after  the  visit  that  Crow  sold  his 
Interest  in  Crow  Pacific  Development  Corp. 
and  was  retained  by  the  pension  fund  to 
appraise  and  analyze  properties. 

So  far  Crow  ha.s  received  about  $300,000 
for  analyzing  a  federal  complex  in  Austin, 
which  Is  leased  from  the  pension  fund,  and 
property  in  Florida  owned  by  a  Las  Veg::s 
hotel  and  casino  company. 

The  pension  fimd  received  these  proper- 
ties, incidentally,  as  a  result  of  foreclosing 
on  loans  that  had  been  given  to  men  asso- 
ciated with  organized  crime. 

The  pension  fund  has  substantial  real 
estate  holdings  in  Dallas  and  other  cities, 
which  could  have  an  effect  on  the  fortune.^ 
of  the  many  Crow  companies. 
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The  law  requires  that  any  pension  fund 
manager  keep  the  fund's  assets  entirely 
separate  from  his  own.  But  control  of  the 
Teamsters'  Investment  would  give  Lomas  & 
Nettleton  and  Crow  added  clout  in  general 
In  the  real  estate  marketplace. 

The  revelations  about  the  new  directors 
came  as  the  Teamsters  worked  out  a  new 
pension  arrangement  In  a  Chicago  session 
Wednesday. 

The  new  pension  plan,  which  will  cover 
all  of  the  fund's  380,000  active  Central 
States  participants,  Is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  a  Teamsters 
spokesman  said. 

The  new  plan  was  adopted  at  a  closed- 
door  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  which  Pitz- 
slmmons actively  participated,  a  spokesman 
said.  The  plan  can  raise  maximum  pension 
benefits  as  much  as  $181  above  current 
levels,  to  $711  a  month,  he  said. 


Prrz  To  Stay  as  Boss 

Chicago. — Prank  Pitzslmmons  said 
Wednesday  that  he  will  not  resign  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Teamsters  Union  and  will  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election  when  his  current 
term  expires  in  1981. 

Fitzslmmons  spoke  to  newsmen  during  a 
break  In  a  Wednesday  meeting  where  direc- 
tors of  the  Teamsters  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  announced  a  new  plan  to  go  Into 
effect  Jan.  1. 

In  a  deal  struck  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Fitzslmmons  and  three  others  agreed  to 
resign  as  trustees  of  the  pension  fund  by 
April  30. 

Fitzslmmons  said  Wednesday,  however, 
that  the  agreement  does  not  mean  he  Is 
giving  up  his  top  post   in  the   union. 

He  noted  there  have  been  rumors  that 
he  would  resign  but  said,  "I  was  elected  by 
a  unanimous  vote  in  Las  Vegas  at  our  1976 
convention,  and  I  will  serve  my  full  term 
.  .  .  and  I  will  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
There  is  no  way  I  am  going  to  resign." 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  March  18,  1977] 

Teamsters'  Fund  Picks  Are  Hardly 

"Independent" 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  Labor 
Department  accept,  or  be  a  party  to  promot- 
ing, the  apparent  favorite  choice  of  the 
Teamsters'  leadership  for  the  Job  of  "In- 
dependent" Investment  managers  for  the 
Central  States  Pension  Fund. 

Enough  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  independence  of  Trammell  Crow  of  Dal- 
las and  Jess  Hay,  also  of  Dallas,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Lomas  &  Nettleton  Financial  Corp,  to 
make  such  a  selection  a  dubious  gain.  Crow, 
the  nation's  largest  real  estate  developer,  and 
Lomas  &  Nettleton  Financial  Corp.  the  na- 
tion's leading  mortgage  banker,  obviously 
have  the  requisite  skills.  But  do  they  have 
the  Independence  of  either  the  Carter  admin- 
istration or  the  Teamsters  Union  itself  to 
provide  the  reform  Intended? 

Under  an  agreement  reached  this  week 
between  the  trustees  of  the  Central  States 
Fund  and  the  Labor  Department  two  em- 
ployer and  two  Teamster  trustees  must  re- 
sign and  be  replaced  by  Independent  trustees. 
The  trustees  must  then  appoint  an  outside 
real  estate  Investment  management  firm  to 
advise  the  trustees,  an  effort  to  correct  the 
mismanagement  and  possible  corruption  of 
the  fund's  operation  In  the  past.  Mr.  Hay, 
however,  raised  $300,000  for  Jimmy  Carter  in 
Texas  and  has  been  asked  by  the  president  to 
be  national  finance  chairman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  And  Mr.  Crow  has  borrowed 
$2.2  million  from  the  pension  fund  and  was 
himself  described  a  year  ago  as  being  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

While  the  two  firms  may  be  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  handling  the  mechanics  of  pension 
fund  management  (though  even  that  is  sure- 


ly in  doubt  given  Mr.  Crow's  own  experience) , 
this  scarcely  constitutes  the  bright  new  be- 
ginning needed  for  the  Central  States  Pen- 
sion Fund. 

At  this  point,  to  be  sure,  no  formal  nomi- 
nation of  outside  Investment  advisors  has 
been  made,  and  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
the  Labor  Department  would  either  seek  or 
accept  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Crow  or  Mr. 
Hay's  firm  or  both.  But  this  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  headed  off  at  the  pass.  As  long  as 
these  things  are  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
cozy  relationships  and  mutual  back-scratch- 
ing, the  membership  will  have  an  uncertain 
guarantee  that  the  fund  Is  sound  and  well 
protected  by  the  trustees  and  ultimately  by 
the  government. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  ECONOMICS  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  arguing  that  a  new 
U.S.  foreign  policy  is  needed.  We  can  no 
longer  look  at  events  only  in  terms  of 
democracy  versus  communism  nor  can 
we  rely  so  heavily  on  military  power  to 
accomplish  our  goals  as  we  did  in  the 
past.  Coming  to  grips  with  today's  world 
requires  that  we  view  it  realistically  and 
as  it  is  now.  To  do  so,  we  must  cease 
locking  at  it  in  terms  of  poles  or  abso- 
lutes and  instead  think  in  more  sophis- 
ticated terms.  The  view  I  have  advo- 
cated suggests  thinking  in  terms  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction — expanding 
those  activities  which  are  urgently  re- 
quired to  meet  today's  challenges  and 
contracting  others  which  respond  to  yes- 
terday's challenges.  One  of  the  most  ob- 
vious changes  in  the  world  is  the  growth 
of  economic  interdependence.  This 
change  dictates,  in  my  view,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  role  of  economics  in  foreign 
policy. 

Arnold  Saltzman,  a  distinguished 
American  businesman  who  has  also 
served  his  government  in  a  variety  of 
important  positions,  most  recently  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  National  Growth  Policy  Processes, 
has  written  a  very  perceptive  article  in 
the  December  12.  1976  issue  of  Newsday 
which  makes  much  the  same  point.  He 
correctly  points  out  that — 

The  world  has  shrunk  very  rapidly,  pro- 
ducing both  greater  interdependence  and 
yet  greater  conflict  at  the  same  time. 

That— - 

...  a  substantial  and  rapidly  increasing 
portion  of  the  world  economy  escapes  the 
political  control  of  any  individual  nation  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  represents  an  acceler- 
ating portion  of  each  nation's  total  economy. 

And  finally  that — 

What  must  capture  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  new  Administration.  In- 
cluding the  State  Department,  is  the  recog- 
nition that  decisions  made  from  an  Inter- 
pretation of  recent  historical  perspectives 
no  longer  apply.  We  need  new  mechanisms, 
new  capability  In  our  decisionmaking  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Saltz- 
man's  article  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Senate  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  administration,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  Newsday,  Dec.  17,  1976] 

Factoring  the  Dollar  Into  Diplomacy 
(By  Arnold  Saltzman) 

The  end  of  Henry  Kissinger's  reign  as  shap- 
er  of  America's  foreign  policy  provides  an 
opportunity  for  reappraisal  and  change.  I 
refer  not  so  much  to  his  oftmentloned  per- 
sonal diplomacy  contrasted  with  the  more 
conventional,  institutionalized  technique  of 
negotiations  that  Cyrus  Vance  will  reintro- 
duce In  the  State  Department  and  which  is 
a  matter  of  style — but  rather  to  fundamental 
policy  approaches. 

Our  foreign  policy,  both  before  and  during 
Kissinger's  administration,  has  been  based 
previously  on  political  and  military  consid- 
erations without  proper  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic implications.  We  have  been  frustrated 
or  damaged  time  after  time  by  the  Inade- 
quacies and  rigidities  of  such  military  and 
political  solutions.  There  was  a  time  hi  our 
recent  past  when  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia  to  quadru- 
ple the  price  of  oil  and  temporarily  withhold 
shipments  to  us,  or  for  Jamaica  to  threaten 
supplies  of  bauxite  for  our  aluminum  plants. 
Military  force  would  have  been  threatened 
or  Invoked — especially  since  American  capi- 
tal investments  were  also  arbitrarily  dimin- 
ished. The  potential  risk  of  nuclear  war 
spreading  from  any  International  conflict 
has — and  Indeed  most  appropriately — virtu- 
ally eliminated  "gunboat  diplomacy"  as  a 
reliable  foreign  policy  tool,  but  what  worth- 
while alternatives  have  we  developed? 

Politically,  the  world  is  In  ferment,  reflect- 
ing the  scores  of  new  emerging  countries, 
many  using  their  natural  resources  with 
sledgehammer  nationalistic  effect  against  us. 
We  also  face  adversary  positions  of  both  po- 
tential enemies  or  allies  competing  with  us 
for  scarcer  natural  resources  or  greater  world 
tracJe.  The  orthodox,  rigid,  political  diplom- 
acy of  power  bloc  alliances  is  diminished  in 
a  world  reflecting  new  economic  evolution 
accompanied  by  heightened  nationalism. 

President  Ford  tried  to  reach  for  tnis  con- 
cept In  his  debate  with  Jimmy  Carter  in  dis- 
cussing Eastern  European  Communist  na- 
tions, but  failed.  It  is  appropriate  to  say 
that  communism  does  not  prodvice  a  politi- 
cal monolithic  structure  of  nations  just  as 
capitalism  does  not.  Indee:!  our  relations 
with  Rumania  or  Yugo.=lavia  are  more  cordial 
than  with  Hungary  or  East  Germany.  In  fact 
Communist  Yugoslavia  has  been  possibly  less 
troublesome  to  us  over  the  last  10  years 
than  capitalist  France.  There  are  serious 
cracks  in  both  the  NATO  alliance  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact— which  goes  double  for  the 
relations  between  Communist  Russia  and 
Communist  China. 

Jimmy  Carter  scored  better  in  the  televi- 
sion debate  in  stating  that  a  strong  and 
successful  American  policy  abroad  was  not 
possible  without  a  strong  America  at  home. 
What  remains  to  be  said  is  (a)  how  will  that 
policy  abroad  ber*  altered  and  (b)  what 
changes  have  occurred  In  recant  years  which 
suggest  a  reappraisal  of  our  basic  approach 
to  the  world  of  nations? 

Our  nation  and  the  world  have  changed 
enormously  In  the  last  15  years.  Our  govern- 
ment has  not  kept  pace.  Governmental  Insti- 
tutions and  processes  have  not  responded  to 
changes  in  the  environment  we  are  supposed 
to  first  understand  and  then  manage.  Wt 
are  backing  Into  the  future,  stumbling  as  we 

go 

The  world  has  shrunk  very  rapidly,  produc- 
ing both  greater  interdependence  and  yet 
greater  conflict  at  the  same  time.  What  Is 
one  man's  transportation,  the  Concorde  of 
Britain  and  France.  Is  anot'.^er's  man's  Jet 
noise  In  Long  Island.  A  hydrogen  bomb  ex- 
plosion in  China  carries  with  It  the  threat  of 
contaminated  milk  In  Wisconsin  or  Long 
Island.  Not  too  long  ago,  problems  tended  to 
be   contained — with   a   city,    then   a   state, 
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then  a  nation.  Now,  almost  everyt 
world  relates  to  everything 
place  else. 

Growing  world  trade  in  recent 
cemented  global  interdependence  .. 
ring  prosperity.  Between  1980  and 
U.S.  gross  national  product  triple  I 
value  of  its  exoorts  and  Imports 
sixfold.   In   1960  exports  and   Imp- 
totaled   aporoxlmatelv   $25   billion 
both  exceeded  8140  billion.  Today 
of    all    American    goods    and 
Intended  for  use  overseas,  and   IC 
of  what  America  consumes  orlglr  „, 
side  our  bordpr<».  It  is  svmntomai  Ic 
changing  world  that  transnatlona 
tlons  have  recently  grown  at  an 
of  10  per  cent,  twice  the  rate  of 
economics  as  a  whole.  Bv  1980  it  1 
that  sales  of  transnational  corpon 
equal  16  per  cent  of  th^  'ttoks  worl 

Thus  a  8\ibstantlal  and  rapidly 
portion   of   the  world   economv  e  .,_ 
political    control    of   any   Indlvidti  il 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  re 
celeratln?    portion    of    each    nation 
economy.  The  new  Carter  at ... 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  (a) 
economic   considerations   affect   _.. 
relations  and  in  turn  reouire  better 
poUcy-makincf  capability  in   our 
partment:   (b)   that  we  must  have 
nated  set  of  economic  policy  obje 
as  to  foreign  and  domestic  cons 
the  absence  of  which  we  will  p-.._ 
equately  both  at  home  and  abroad 
that  the  recent  dislocations  in  i 
ply  of  the  world's  materials  and 
coupled  with  a  200.000  oerson 
crease  In  the  world's  population 
need  of  a  major  overhaul  of  our 
Jectlves. 

What  must  capture  the  immediate 
tion  of  the  entire  new  admlnlstr  itl 
eluding  the  State  Department,  is  th 
tion  that  decisions  made  from  an 
tation   of  recent  historical   persn* 
longer  apply.  We  need  new  mech_. 
capability  in  o\ir  decision-making, 
to  avoid  the  drift  of  a  nonenergy 
no    policy    to   deal    with    the 
plagues  of  unemployment  and  .. 
no  plan  to  deal  with  our  negative 
tional  trade  balances  or  the  inac 
of   growth   of   our   economy   vis  „ 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  a 
of  other   ills.   To   all   of   these  pr 
crises  we  have  been  responding  wi 
piecemeal,  noncoordinated  policy 

Our    federal    policy-making    , 
has  suffered  from  two  ma  lor  sh„.  ^ 
(a)  a  lack  of  integration  which  ha 
in  our  tackling  problems  in  bits  ai 
often  producing  results  favorable  ir 
and  counterproductive  in  another 
a  lack  of  foresight  in  averting  p 
caxise    we    lack    mechanisms    to 
analyze  or  understand  them 

We  need  to  create  a  longer  rangw 
capability  (an  early  warning  systei  i 
tlcipate  problems  before  they  desc 
and  to  suggest  to  Congress,   the 
and  the  public  alternative  soliulon 
domestic    and    foreign    policy    las_ 
would  give  the  American  people- 
help  of  the  media— the  opportun 
derstand  what  threatens  us,  to  i. 
various  alternatives  and  thus  truly  _ 
the  legislative  or  executive  decisio  i 
process. 

Two  years  ago  President  Olscard 
of  Prance  said,  "The  world  is  unl 
cause  It  does  not  know  where  it 
It  Is  unhappy  because  it  senses 
knew,  it  would  discover  that  it  wa 
for  disaster."  We  see  the  same  cyni 
fear  in  our  country  expressed  In  thi 
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distrust  Americans  feel  for  their  government. 
This  Is  what  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
and  reverse. 


THE  lOOTH  NIGHT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26  it  was  my  distinct  honor 
to  have  been  the  speaker  at  the  100th 
night  dining  out  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy.  This  marked  the  resumption 
of  the  recognition  by  the  cadet  corps 
that  only  100  nights  remained  before 
they  were  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ants. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
comments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
100th  Night  Dining  Out  U.S.A.P.  Academy 

General  Allen,  other  distinguished  guests 
of  the  Academy,  members  of  the  cadet  corps, 
your  girls.  Instructors:  It's  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  and  I  have  a  strange,  nasty 
suspicion  that  I  was  the  speaker  at  the  last 
lOOth  night,  and  I  don't  want  that  to  happen 
again. 

Standing  here  before  you  gentlemen  who 
will  shortly  be  Second  Lieutenants  always 
reminds  me  of  one  of  the  funniest  things 
that  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life,  because 
it  Involved  Just  that: 

I  had  gotten  back  from  World  War  II  and 
was  asked  by  my  Governor  to  organize  the 
Arizona  Air  National  Guard.  I  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  at  the  time  In  the  Reserve, 
but  the  highest  rank  in  the  Guard  was 
Captain.  So  I  took  the  demotion  and  first 
thing  I  knew  I  was  asked  to  fly  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
I  remember  landing  at  Tinker  In  a  P-51  and 
bad  to  refuel  there.  While  I  was  at  the  oper- 
ations desk  filling  out  my  form  No.  26,  which 
was  clearance,  I  had  on  my  old  leather  Jacket, 
I  was  gray  then  and  wrinkled  and  I  wore 
glasses.  Standing  next  to  me  was  thl.s  young, 
smartly  dressed  Second  Lieutenant  In  a  clean 
flight  suit,  and  I  knew  he  was  looking  at  my 
Captain's  bars  and  my  gray  hair  and  all  the 
wrinkles. 

Finally  he  couldn't  stand  It  any  longer  and 
he  finally  said,  "Pardon  me.  Captain,  but 
where  did  you  screw  up?"  I  Just  mention 
that  because  there  ml^ht  be  times  when  you 
Second  Lieutenants  think  there  Is  a  long 
road  ahe.id.  I'll  tell  you  It  Is  long,  but  look- 
ing back  on  It  now.  If  I  had  kept  on  as  I 
wanted  to  In  1930  when  I  became  a  Second 
Lieutenant,  I'd  either  be  a  retired  general  or 
a  dead  one.  So  keep  at  it. 

It's  not  easy  for  a  man  In  my  position  to 
know  what  to  discuss  with  a  group  like  you, 
young  men  who  are  going  to  carry  on  the 
tradition.s  of  our  Air  Force,  young  men  who 
are  going  to  play  a  prominent  part  In  the 
military  future  of  our  country.  But  1  have 
always  felt  that  there  Is  only  one  thing 
about  getting  older  that's  worth  a  darn, 
and  that  Is  that  you  can  pile  up  a  few  hours 
of  experience.  If  you  have  learned  anything 
or  think  you  have.  It's  wise,  I  think,  to  try  to 
pass  It  on  to  younger  people. 

What  I  would  like  to  mention  Just  briefly 
tonight  Is  In  that  general  fleld,  because  In 
the  last  two  weeks  In  Washington,  in  fact, 
for  the  last  month  or  so.  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  new  Administration,  which  I'm 
not  complaining  about,  but  we  have  been 
busy  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Intelligence  Committee  and  the  Space 
Subcommittee  listening  to  the  new  appoint- 
ees, and  one  In  particular,  which  I  won't 
mention,  forced  me  the  other  day  to  get  on 
this  subject,  because  I  have  been  feeling  more 
and  more — In  the  last  several  months,  maybe 
a  year,  that  we  are  going  through  a  repeti- 


tive period.  I  would  remind  you  that  all  of 
history  Is  Just  that.  "What  Is  Past  is  Pro- 
logue. Study  the  Past." 

That  Is  engraved  above  the  steps  of  the 
National  Archives  Building  In  Washington. 
There  Isn't  a  thing  that  we  are  going  through 
today  as  a  nation  or  as  a  world,  that  we 
haven't  gone  through  before.  The  dangerous 
thing  In  history  Is  that  man  has  never 
learned  lessons.  Man  has  never  learned  that 
he  can  be  wrong  and  be  willing  to  admit  It. 
and  either  go  to  something  that  Is  sensible 
or  learn  something  that's  sensible. 

I  recall,  as  a  young  man,  how  we  stumbled 
into  World  War  I.  A  war  that  was  not  neces- 
sary, but  we  were  not  prepared  and  neither 
was  the  rest  of  the  world  so  we  went  through 
that.  We  won  the  war,  but  we  really  lost  it, 
because  the  country  didn't  learn  from  It.  I  re- 
call In  the  1920's  when  the  Congress  would 
not  appropriate  funds  for  a  proper  military 
position,  when  they  would  not  make  It  attrac- 
tive for  young  men  to  come  Into  the  serv- 
ices, and  as  a  result  of  that  we  went  Into  the 
1930's  a  very,  very  weak  nation.  We  didn't 
have  tanks,  guns,  I  think  there  were  1,300 
men  In  the  Air  Corps  in  1939.  Yet  England, 
who  was  certainly  one  of  the  large,  powerful 
countries  of  the  world  at  that  time,  was  play- 
ing around  with  the  Idea  that  the  world 
could  live  with  Adolph  Hitler. 

I'll  never  forget  the  concessions  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  coming  back  to  London, 
announcing  to  the  world  that  "peace"  was 
to  be  ours,  and  within  days.  World  War  II 
started.  We  did  not  learn  from  that.  We 
went  into  Korea,  I  think,  correctly.  I  think 
the  decision  of  President  Truman  was  right, 
but  I  don't  think  the  decision  not  to  win 
In  Korea  was  right,  because  It  allowed  the 
Chinese   to  become  militarily  strong. 

We  went  Into  Vietnam,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  war.  We  went  there  because  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  felt  that,  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreements  reached  in  Geneva  In  1954. 
to  which  we  were  not  signators.  we  owed  the 
South  Vietnamese  some  help.  It  turned  Into 
a  war,  again.  We  didn't  know  what  we  were 
doing  because  our  troops  were  sent  there  with 
orders  not  to  shoot  back.  I  can  tell  you  the 
experiences  of  some  of  the  airmen  right  In 
this  room  who  were  not  allowed  to  shoot  or 
destroy  targets  because  of  Vietnam,  not  be- 
cause of  the  man  in  uniform,  not  because  of 
any  failure  on  the  part  of  our  military  acade- 
mies, or  our  other  sources  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men;  we  failed  because  we  had  men 
In  civilian  clothes  In  Washington  who  didn't 
understand  that  when  you  decide  to  fight, 
you  with  the  same  breath  decide  to  win,  or 
don't  fight.  That  applies  to  you  In  your  dally 
lives.  In  your  business  lives,  In  your  military 
lives  but  particularly  does  It  apply  to  a 
country  such  as  ours. 

Now  the  questions  come  to  me  as  I  listen 
to  people  talk  In  Washington  about  getting 
along  with  the  Soviets,  about  settling  the 
SALT  talks,  about  giving  In  on  the  B-1, 
about  giving  up  on  some  weapons  systems, 
because  they  may  be  offensive  to  the  Soviets. 
I  wonder,  where  are  we  now?  Where  are 
we  tonight,  as  you  gentlemen  in  100  days 
will  put  on  your  gold  bars  and  the  blue 
uniform  of  the  Air  Force  and  step  out  to 
responsibility?  I  think  we  are  back  in  the 
30'6.  I  have  that  feeling — I  think  there  is  too 
much  of  a  willingness  to  give  in,  too  much 
of  a  willingness  to  yield,  too  much  of  a 
willingness  to  be  weak,  because  weakness  has 
an  appeal  to  it.  The  attitude  that  I  sense 
among  some  of  these  men  who  are  sup- 
posedly going  to  represent  us  In  negotiating 
an  arms  control.  Is  pretty  much  the  feeling 
that  I  can  remember  in  the  30's  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  visited  Hitler,  and  we  got  Into 
war. 

Then  I  wonder,  too,  as  I  sit  In  committee 
meetings    listening    to    the    men    who    are 
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trained  In  the  business  of  the  military,  the 
chiefs,  those  experts  on  weaponry,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  all  those  who  come 
to  us  from  research  and  development  in  the 
Pentagon  and  from  the  academic  field.  I 
wonder  who  we  are  going  to  listen  to?  The 
people  who  know  or  the  people  who  don't 
know,  but  sort  of  hope.  We  hear  arguments 
against  weapons,  for  example,  like  the  B-1. 

Now  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  argue  with 
these  people  that  we  have  crews  flying  B-52's 
who  weren't  even  born  when  the  B-52  first 
rolled  down  the  runway.  It's  an  old,  tired 
airplane.  Oh,  it's  a  good  airplane,  but  we 
need  a  new  bomber. 

We  watched  our  fighters  be  cut  back, 
just  this  week,  without  any  explanation  as 
to  what  the  force  level  is  going  to  be  in  five 
years.  We  don't  mind  a  little  cut  here  and 
there,  but  we  want  you  gentlemen  who  are 
going  to  fly  to  be  flying  the  best — not  some- 
thing that  is  20  or  21  years  old,  something 
that  is  brand  new.  We  haven't  had  a  new 
battle  tank,  a  main  battle  tank  since  World 
War  II.  And  we  haven't  even  formally  let  the 
contract  yet. 

We  haven't  had  a  new  artillery  piece  since 
World  War  II.  And  we  are  hearing  strong 
arguments  against  what  I  think  is  a  definite 
trend  in  the  direction  of  wars  being  fought 
with  a  minimum  of  people.  This  particular 
piece  of  equipment  is  called  the  AW  ACS.  It 
will  enable  our  commanders,  the  command- 
ers cf  NATO  or  any  other  fleld  of  activity 
In  this  world  to  see  the  battlefield  and  con- 
trol our  weapons  from  an  aircraft.  Yet  we 
we  are  told  that  it  is  not  needed.  Just  last 
week,  I  visited  the  Boeing  factory. 

This  is  interesting  to  me  because  the  week 
before  I  did  a  television  show  on  the  B-1 
and  the  interviewer  wanted  to  know  if  I 
thought  we  would  ever  see  the  day  when  we 
didn't  need  eyes.  That's  one  of  my  big  argu- 
ments about  the  bomber.  Somebody  has  to 
get  in  that  bird  and  fly  over  the  target  to 
see  if  we  hit  It.  I'm  uot  all  that  confident 
that  our  missiles  are  that  accurate.  We've 
never  fired  one  at  a  target  and  never  fired 
one  with  a  warhead  added. 

So  until  I  can  see  it  splashed  down  on  the 
target,  I'm  going  to  want  a  bomber  to  go 
over  and  take  a  look  to  see  if  we  hit.  The 
man  asked  me  if  I  thought  that  we  would 
ever  see  the  day  when  we  wouldn't  need 
"eyes"  in  an  aircraft  to  see  the  results.  I 
thought,  well,  anything  can  happen.  I  said, 
maybe  yss.  in  25  or  50  years  and.  by  golly, 
the  next  day  we  were  up  at  Boeing  and  saw 
a  remotely  piloted  vehicle  that  had  stayed 
aloft  for  28  hours  at  mach  65  and  their 
target  is  over  50  hours. 

So  we  will  have,  before  you  gentlemen 
probably  get  promoted,  we  will  have  a  re- 
motely piloted  vehicle  which  can  do  some 
of  these  chores,  and  I'm  not  talking  about 
Just  where'd  you  screw  up.  I'm  talking  about 
normal  affairs.  Then  we  have  a  third  point 
which  concerns  me,  although  I  sense  that 
corrections  are  being  made.  It's  the  attitude 
of  the  Congress  versus  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people.  Now  the  polls  and  the  dis- 
cussions that  I  get  Into  with  people  wherever 
I  go  indicate  that  the  American  people  are 
concerned  about  the  rapid  rate  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  catching  us  and  passing 
us  in  some  areas  of  the  military.  The  Con- 
gress isn't  quite  awake  to  that  fact  yet.  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  come  this  summer 
when  it's  time  to  vote  on  authorization  and 
appropriation. 

So  we  get  down  again  to  this  business  of 
history  and  "what  is  past  Is  prologue."  Here 
we  are  with  the  Soviets  ahead  of  us  in  the 
Navy,  ahead  of  us  on  the  ground,  and  we  are 
ahead  of  them  in  the  air  only  becau.se  of  the 
quality  of  our  men  in  the  air  and  the  men 
on  the  ground  who  support  the  men  in  the 
air.   This  goes  across   the  board   in   the  Air 


Force,  Army  Air,  Marines  and  the  Navy,  but 
as  anyone  can  tell  you  and  as  you  will  learn, 
you  can  get  experience  in  the  air,  probably 
faster  than  anyplace  else. 

But  here  we  are  again,  like  we  were  In  the 
30's,  with  a  country  or  a  philosophy,  I  won't 
say  a  country  because  I  have  never  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Russians  are  "bad  people." 
I  think  those  all  live  in  the  Kremlin  and  I 
don't  even  know  if  the  Russian  people  un- 
derstand what  Is  going  on  there.  But  here 
we  are  faced  with  a  philosophy  that  is  deter- 
mined to  destroy  our  concept  of  life.  Our 
concept  of  life  is  based  on  one  thing  and 
that's  "freedom."  There  is  no  other  reason 
for  this  country  being  here,  except  for  free- 
dom. That  freedom  came,  I  must  remind  you, 
as  a  "gift  from  God,"  and  it's  your  respon- 
sibility and  mine  to  protect  that  freedom, 
before  it  goes. 

Ten  years  ago  35  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  world  lived  under  some  kind  cf  freedom. 
Last  year  it  was  20  percent.  The  latest  polls 
show  17  percent.  We're  not  winning  this 
war,  and  we  can't  allow  the  people  of  this 
country  to  watch  its  government  allow  the 
country  to  become  a  weak  country,  mili- 
tarily, economically  or,  let  me  suggest, 
morally.  So  where  will  we  be?  Where  will  we 
be  when  your  sons  are  sitting  here  at  their 
100th  Night?  Will  they  be  here  as  free  men? 
Will  there  even  be  an  Academy?  Will  we 
even  have  a  free  system  of  government?  I 
am  an  eternal  optimist,  and  I  think  we  will. 

I  think  maybe  we  are  going  to  be  the  ex- 
ception in  a  whole  long  history  of  nations 
who  seem  to  have  gotten  so  far  in  their 
civilization  and  culture,  when  something 
happened.  We  don't  know  exactly  what  it  is. 
I  have  a  sense  that,  when  50  percent  of  the 
people  have  to  support  the  other  50  percent 
of  the  people — whether  the  other  50  percent 
want  to  work  or  not,  that  we  are  reaching 
that  stage  that  Rome  met,  that  ancient 
Greece  met,  that  ancient  Babylon  met  and 
if  we  are,  we  are  going  to  know  about  it  in  a 
short  time. 

So  really  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you 
Is  that,  with  history  being  repetition  and 
with  ourselves  living  history  all  over  again 
in  these  years,  it  is  pretty  much  up  to  what 
you  and  I  and  the  other  people  who  live  in 
this  country  want  this  country  to  be.  I'm 
afraid  that  you  may  be  disappointed  at  times. 
as  you  go  out  in  your  uniforms  and  find 
that  the  attitude  toward  your  uniform  Is 
not  what  you  think  It  should  be  .  .  .  Let 
me  tell  you  that  we  have  all  been  through 
that  before  several  times,  and  we'll  all  go 
through  It  again.  I'm  Just  standing  here 
tonight  sort  of  reminiscing  off  the  top  of 
my  head  about  things  that  I  think  might 
be  wise  for  you  to  think  about.  I  Just  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  very,  very  proud  of 
this  school,  I'm  proud  of  all  the  Academies, 
and  I'm  proud  of  the  men  that  these  Acad- 
emies have  turned  out.  I  won't  say  that  I 
have  always  liked  them  or  gotten  along  with 
them,  but  I  have  never  known  a  graduate 
of  an  Academy,  in  my  life  of  service  to  the 
military  of  this  country,  who  ever  told  me 
a  lie. 

Oh,  they  might  try  to  steal  your  girl,  or 
they  might  try  to  steal  your  car,  but  they 
will  never  tell  you  a  lie,  and  that's  the  im- 
portant thing. 

So  as  you  go  out  to  represent,  not  the 
Academy,  but  our  country,  do  so  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride,  because  America  has  a  great 
deal  of  pride  In  you. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
letter  has  come  to  my  attention  by  our 
colleague.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  in 
answer  to  questions  from  a  Whitesboro, 
N.Y.,  college  student  on  the  subject  of 


civil  rights.  It  Is  an  excellent  letter  and 
I  should  like  to  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  his  reply.  Senator  Thurmond  spelled 
out  in  clear  detail  his  strong,  lifelong 
support  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans.  At  the  same  time  he 
pointed  out  with  equal  clarity  the  rea- 
son for  his  votes  against  a  series  of 
bills,  primarily  in  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
designed  to  insure  civil  rights. 

Since  I  was  not  in  the  Senate  when 
these  various  bills  were  debated  and  de- 
cided, I  found  the  contents  of  this  letter 
very  informative.  While  Senator  Thur- 
MOND's  votes  may  have  been  miscon- 
strued by  some  as  indicative  of  bias,  his 
letter  shows  otherwise.  Instead,  it  shows 
that  his  votes  against  these  bills — and, 
indeed,  probably  the  votes  of  all  who  op- 
posed them — were  rooted  in  what  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  and  many  others  believed 
was  sound  constitutional  law  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  our  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  since  Senator  Thttr- 
mond's  letter  established  his  position  on 
such  questions  so  decisively  and  so  well, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1977. 
Mr.  Richard  Roorigo, 
53  Bedford  Drive, 
Whitesboro,  N.Y. 

DsAR  Mr.  Rodrigo:  I  have  received  the  re- 
cent letter  concerning  your  studies  about 
civil  rights  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  respond 
to  your  inquiry.  Of  coui-se,  the  subject  you 
have  raised  is  one  which  could  be  discussed 
at  great  length.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  definitive  answer  to  such  a  broad  topic  In 
a  brief  letter,  but  I  will  try  to  give  you  a 
concise  review  of  this  matter. 

My  opposition  to  the  series  of  bills  which 
were  raised  over  a  period  of  years  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  inherently  unconstitutional. 
While  the  goal  of  greater  opportunity  for 
American  citizens  is  surely  commendable, 
the  means  for  achieving  these  worthy  ends 
should  be  equally  as  commendable.  In  short, 
the  series  of  bills  to  which  you  referred  vio- 
lated our  system  of  Constitutional  law  and 
that  system  is  the  base  from  which  all  of  us 
maintain  our  freedom. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  analyze  each  of 
the  bills  mentioned  in  your  letter,  but  will 
review  two  of  them  as  typical. 

First,  the  1957  act  was  one  designed  to 
bring  certain  civil  rights  litigation  directly 
before  a  Federal  District  Judge,  without  a 
Jury.  In  other  words,  the  time-honored  Con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  trial  by  Jury  was 
being  denied  by  this  legislation.  If  Jury  trials 
can  be  denied  In  civil  rights  cases,  they  can 
be  denied  in  other  cases.  At  some  time  in 
the  future,  when  public  sentiment  is  aroused 
by  certain  events,  this  cherished  Constitu- 
tional guarantee  might  again  be  waived  as 
an  expedient  to  more  quickly  reach  a  spe- 
cific goal  I  believe  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  endangered  when  any  of  the  guar- 
antees in  our  Constitution  are  suspended, 
even  in  search  of  worthy  objects. 

Second,  the  1965  act  on  voting  rights  was 
unconstitutional  since  the  qualifications  for 
voting  are  left  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States.  However,  the  greatest  inequity  in  the 
bill  is  its  simple  unfairness  to  certain  states, 
including  my  home  state  of  South  Carolina. 
Instead  of  making  this  act  applicable  to  all 
states  on  an  equal  basis,  it  only  applied  to 
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ft  handful  of  Southern  States 
Thereafter,  all  elections  and 
laws  In  the  affected  states  cami 
purview  of  the  U.S.  Justice 
final  approval.  No  state  law 
tlons  In  these  states,  down  to  . 
only  local  Jurisdictions,  can  be 
to   the   most   minimal   or 
without  approval  of  the  Civil 
of   the  Justice   Department.    _ 
states  which  were  singled  out 
have  to  abide  by  this  Federal 

Into  its  laws.  The  triggering 

Voting  Bights  Act  which  makes  1 
to  a  state  is  simply  the  number  , 
registered  at  the  time  of  passage 
than  half  of  the  states  popu 
years  of  age  was  registered  at  v^ 
Federal  government  then  became 
dog  and  final  Judge  of  all  electi. 
In  that  state.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
Ing  state  laws  or  practices. 

While,  historically,  there  were 
prior  to  the  landmark  court  cases 
1940s  and  early   l9S0s  which  _ 
on  the  basis  of  race,  there  were 
time  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
In  my  states  registered  freely  and 
at  the  time.  The  fact  that  tasufl., 
bers  of  them  had  yet  registered  to 
quota  established  by  the  1965  act  p, 
have  placed  the  state  under  Federfc 
tlon.  Black  citizens  of  South  C 
example,  began  registering  at  will 
194C3  when,  by  the  way,  I  was  Govt,, 
numbers  increased  steadily  throug  i 
and  the  1965  act  was  not  necessari 
their  participation  in   the  electi"  c 
The  bill  is  unfair  to  those  few  stat4 
It  is  applicable,  since  It  does  not 
states,  and  it  does  not  meet  the 
Constitution. 

With  respect  to  your  question 
position  through  the  years  on  c 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  changec 
position.  I  am  for  full  partlclpatU  n 
portunlty  for  all  citizens  and  I  a 
been.  For  example,  as  Governcr 
successful  fight  to  repeal  the  sta 
requirement  for  the  payment  of 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  This 
long  before  Federal  legislation 
requirement   nationwide.   In    ^^.u 
the  requirement   for   paying   poll 
order  to  vote  was  an  indirect 
exclude  some  citizens  from  the  >., 
ess.  It  most  frequently  affected 
zens  of  that  era.  However,  repeal  ^ 
combined  with  the  court  decision' 
voter  participation  removed  all 
full  voting  rights  by  all  citizens. 

My  record  of  support  for „ 

tunlty  and  individual  liberty  for 
cans  Is  OS  long  as  my  public  cs 
referring   to   my   Administration 
nor.  It  was  my  program  for  est„,, 
state  system  of  Job  training  which 
came  the  current  Technical 
tern.  It  was  this  program,  pi..  ..> 
earlier  days,  which  provided  so  lu 
citizens  a  chance  to  upgrade  their 
their  opportunity  for  better  .Jobs. 

Throughout  my  public  career   I 
lowed  the  course  of  keeping  the' go 
consistent  with   individual   liberty 
portunlty.  while  in  tune  with  the 
tlon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
member  of  Congress  from  the  S 
point  black  staff  members  In  my 
also  the  first  to  successfully  : 
sponsor  the  appointment  of  a  ^ 
person  to  a  Federal  Judgeship 
As  a  private  matter.  I  v^v.^ 
years  ago  The  Strom  Thurmond 
to    provide    scholarship    funds 
worthy  South  Carolinians.  Many 
dents   receiving   aid   from   this 
have  been  black  students. 

Unfortunately,    the   votes   I   ci 
Civil  rights  bills  created  the  false 
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with  some  people  that  I  was  opposed  to 
blacks  or  civil  rights  for  all  people.  Such  an 
impression,  where  it  exUted,  was,  indeed, 
false  then  as  it  is  today. 

I  am  for  the  full  freedom  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  that 
freedom  does  not  Infringe  on  someone  else's 
freedom.  That  Is  what  the  Constitution 
guarantees.  In  my  view,  the  various  acts 
to  which  you  referred  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion and  infringe  on  the  general  population's 
guaranteed   freedom  of  Federal  control. 

Good  luck  in  your  college  work. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Very  truly, 

Strom  Thurmond. 
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THE  ROBERT  J.  CXDLLIER  TROPHY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, met  to  decide  who  would  be  the 
winner  of  the  Robert  J.  Collier  Trophy 
for  197G.  This  probably  is  America's 
most  prestigious  aeronautics  and  astro- 
nautics award  and  whoever  receives  it 
has  had  to  excel  in  the  field  dominated 
by  the  very  best  in  the  business.  At  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  description  of  this 
trophy  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and 
following  that  a  list  of  the  recipients  of 
the  trophy  dating  back  to  1911. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
«s  follows: 

The   Robert   J.    Collier   Trophy 

ORIGIN 

The  Robert  J.  Collier  Trophy  was  estab- 
lished in  1912  as  the  "Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica Trophy"  by  Robert  J.  Collier.  In  1922  the 
Aero  Club  of  America  was  Incorporated  as 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association.  At 
that  time  NAA  assumed  administration  of 
this  Trophy  and  in  1944  renamed  It  the 
"Robert  J.  Collier  Trophy."  Since  the  Trophy 
is  awarded  for  achievement  In  the  year  prior 
to  actual  presentation,  the  Trophy  was  first 
presented  In  1912  to  Glenn  H.  Curtlss  for  his 
achievements  in  1911. 

AWARDED    TO 

The  Robert  J.  Collier  Trophy  is  awarded 
annually  "for  the  greatest  achievement  in 
aeronautics  or  astronautics  in  America  with 
respect  to  improving  the  performance,  ef- 
ficiency or  safety  of  air  or  space  vehicles 
the  yalue  of  which  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  by  actual  use  during  the  pre- 
ceding year." 

COMMITTEE 

The  Robert  J.  Collier  Trophy  Committee 
is  appointed  annually  by  the  President  of 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association.  The 
size  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee 
is  determined  by  the  President  of  NAA. 

PRESENTATION 

The  Robert  J.  Collier  Trophy  nas.  In  most 
instances,  been  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  a  ceremony  in  the 
White  House.  It  Is  pernUsslble  to  present  the 
Trophy  outside  of  the  White  House,  and 
the  presentation  may  be  made  by  whom- 
ever is  selected  by  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association. 

Recipients  op  the  Robert  J.  Collier 

Trophy:  Chronology 
1911:  Glenn  H.  Curtlss,  for  development  of 
the  hydro-aeroplane. 

1912:  Glenn  H.  Curtlss,  for  the  flying  boat. 
1913:   Orvllle  Wright,   for  development  of 
the  automatic  stabilizer. 
1914:  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  for  gyroscopic  con- 


1915:  W.  Sterling  Burgess,  for  the  Burgess- 
Dunner  hydro-aeroplane. 
1916:  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  for  drift  indicator. 
1917-1920:    No  awards  because  of  war. 
1921:  Grover  Loenlng,  for  development  of 
the  aerial  yacht. 

1922:  Personnel  of  the  United  States  Air 
Mall  Service. 

1923:  Personnel  of  the  United  States  Air 
Mall  Service  for  night  flying. 
1924:   The  United  States  Army. 
1925:  S.  Albert  Reed,  for  development  of 
the  metal  propeller. 

1926:  Major  E.  L.  Hoffman,  for  development 
of  a  practical  parachute. 

1927:  Charles  L.  Lawrence,  for  his  radial 
air-cooled  engine. 

1928:  Aeronautics  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  development  of  air- 
ways and  air  navigation  facilities. 

1929:  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  for  the  NACA  cowling. 

1930:  Harold  Pltcalrn  and  his  staff,  for 
their  autoglro. 

1931:  The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  for 
the  aircraft  dlesel  engine. 

1932:  Glenn  L.  Martin,  for  development  of 
an  outstanding  bi-englned,  high-speed, 
weight-carrying  airplane. 

1933:    The    Hamilton    Standard   Propeller 

Company    and    Chief    Engineer,    Frank    W. 

CaldweU,  for  the  controllable  pitch  propeller. 

1934:    Major    Albert   F.   Hegenberger,    for 

blind  landing  experimentation. 

1935:  Donald  Douglas  and  his  staff,  for  de- 
velopment of  the  DC-2. 

1936:  Pan  American  Airways,  for  Its  trans- 
pacific and  overwater  operations. 

1937:  The  Army  Air  Corps,  for  design  and 
equipment  of  a  sub-stratosphere  airplane. 

1938:  Howard  Hughes  and  his  Crew,  for 
his  round-the-world  flight. 

1939:  Airlines  of  the  United  States,  for 
their  record  of  safety  In  air  travel. 

1940:  Dr.  Sanford  Moss  and  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  for  development  of  the  turbo-super- 
charger. 

1941:  The  Air  Forces  and  the  Airlines,  for 
the  world-wide  operations  typified  In  the 
routes  of  the  Air  Transport  Command. 

1942:  General  H.  H.  Arnold,  for  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  of  the  mightiest  air  force 
In  the  world. 

1943:  Captain  Luis  de  Florez,  USNR,  for 
development  of  synthetic  training  devices  for 
flyers. 

1944:  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz.  for  demon- 
strating the  air  power  concept  through  em- 
ployment of  American  aviation  in  the  war 
against  Germany. 

1945:  Dr.  Louis  W.  Alvarez,  for  development 
of  the  ground  controlled  approach  radar 
landing  system. 

1946:  Lewis  A.  Rodert,  for  development  of 
thermal  ice- prevention  system. 

1947:  John  Stack,  Lawrence  D.  Bell,  and 
Captain  Charles  E.  Yeager,  for  supersonic 
flight. 

1948:  Radio  Technical  Commission  for 
Aeronautics,  for  the  development  of  a  system 
of  air  traffic  control  to  permit  safe  and  un- 
limited operations  under  all-weather  con- 
ditions. 

1949:  WUllam  P.  Lear,  for  the  development 
of  the  Lear  F-5  automatic  pilot  and  auto- 
matic control  coupler  system. 

1950:  The  Helicopter  Industry,  the  MUl- 
tary  Services,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  for  de- 
velopment and  use  of  rotary-wing  aircraft 
for  air  rescue  operations. 

1951:  John  Stack  and  Associates  at  the 
Langley  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  NACA.  for 
the  conception,  development,  and  practical 
application  of  the  transonic  wind  tunnel 
throat. 

1952:  Leonard  S.  Hobbs  of  United  Aircraft 
Corporation,  for  design,  development,  and 
production  of  the  J-57  Jet  engine. 

1953:  James  H.  Klndelberger  and  Edward 
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H.  Heinemann,  for  development  of  the  first 
supersonic  airplanes  in  service. 

1954:  Richard  Travis  Whitcomb,  NACA  Re- 
search Scientist,  for  discovery  and  experi- 
mental verification  of  the  area  rule,  yielding 
higher  speed  and  greater  range  with  same 
power. 

1955:  William  M.  Allen  and  the  Boeing  Air- 
plane Company  and  to  General  Nathan  F. 
Twining  and  the  United  States  Air  Force,  for 
development  and  operational  use  of  the 
B-52. 

1956:  Charles  J.  McCarthy  and  Associates 
of  Chance-Vought  Aircraft,  Inc.  and  to  Vice 
Admiral  James  S.  Ru&sell  and  Associates  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  for  con- 
ception, design,  and  development  of  the 
F-aU  Crusader. 

1957:  Edward  P.  Curtis,  for  his  report  en- 
titled, "Aviation  Facilities  Planning,"  devel- 
oped which  he  was  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

1958:  The  United  States  Air  Force  and  In- 
dustry Team  responsible  for  the  F-104  Inter- 
ceptor: Clarence  L.  Johnson  of  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation  for  design  of  the  air- 
frame; Nell  Burgess  and  to  Gerhard  Neu- 
mann of  the  Flight  Propulsion  Division, 
General  Electric  Company,  for  development 
of  its  J-79  turbojet  engines;  Major  Howard 
C.  Johnson,  USAF.  for  establishing  a  World 
Landplane  Altitude  Record,  and  Captain 
Walter  L.  Irwin,  USAF,  for  establishing  a 
World  Straightaway  Speed  Record. 

1959:  The  United  States  Air  Force,  the 
Convalr  Division  of  General  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration, and  to  Space  Technology  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  for  developing,  testing,  produc- 
ing, and  putting  Into  operation  the  Atlas — 
America's  first  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile. 

1960:  Vice  Admiral  William  F.  Raborn. 
under  whose  direction  the  United  States 
Navy,  Science  and  Indu<;try  created  the  op- 
erational Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Weapon 
System — Polaris. 

196a :  Major  Robert  M.  White.  Joseph  A. 
Walker.  A.  Scott  Crossfleld,  and  Commander 
Forrest  Petersen,  representing  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  North  American  Avia- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Navy,  respec- 
tlvely,  for  Invaluable  technological  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  flight  and  for 
great  skills  and  courage  as  test  pilots  of  the 
X-15. 

1962:  Lt.  Cmdr.  M.  Scott  Carpenter,  USN; 
Major  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  USAF;  Lt.  Col.  John 
H.  Glenn.  Jr.,  USMC;  Major  Virgil  I.  Grls- 
som,  USAF;  Cmdr.  Walter  M.  Shlrra,  Jr., 
USN;  Cmdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  USN;  and 
Major  Donald  K.  Slayton,  USAF.  for  pioneer- 
ing manned  space  flight  In  the  United  States. 

1963:  Clarence  L.  '•Kelly"  Johnson,  for  de- 
signing and  directing  the  development  of 
the  USAF  A-11  Mach  3  aircraft. 

1964:  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  for  con- 
tributing great  achievements  with  respect  to 
our  air  vehicles  and  our  national  defense. 

1965:  James  E.  Webb  and  Hugh  L.  Dryden, 
representing  all  of  the  Gemini  program 
teams  which  significantly  advanced  human 
experience  In  space  flight. 

1966:  James  S.  McDonnell,  for  his  leader- 
ship and  perseverance  In  advancing  aero- 
nautics and  astronautics  exemplified  by  the 
F-4  Phantom  aircraft  and  the  Gemini  space 
vehicles. 

1967:  Lawrence  A.  Hyland,  representing  the 
Surveyor  Program  Team  at  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company,  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  and 
associated  organizations  that  put  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  the  United  States  on  the  Moon. 

1968:  Col.  Frank  Borman,  USAF;  Capt. 
James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  USN;  and  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  Anders,  USAF,  as  the  crew  of  Apollo 
8  and  representing  the  entire  United  States 
space  filght  team  for  the  successful  and  flaw- 
less execution  of  the  first  manned  lunar 
orbit  mission  in  history. 


1969:  Neil  A.  Armstrong;  Col.  Edwin  E. 
Aldrin,  Jr.,  USAF;  and  Col.  Michael  Collins. 
USAF,  for  the  epic  flight  of  Apollo  11  and 
the  first  landing  of  man  on  the  surface  of 
the  Moon,  July  20.  1969. 

1970:  The  Boeing  Company,  as  leader  of 
the  Industry-Alrllne-Government  team 
which  successfully  Introdiiced  the  747  into 
commercial  service  with  particular  recogni- 
tion to  Pratt  and  Whitney  Division  of  United 
Aircraft  Corportlon  and  to  Pan  American 
World  Airways. 

1971:  Col.  David  R.  Scott,  USAF;  Col. 
James  B.  Irwin,  USAF;  and  Lt.  Col.  Alfred 
M.  Worden,  USAF,  for  demonstrating  sxiperb 
skill  and  courage  and  to  Dr.  Robert  R.  Gll- 
ruth  as  representative  of  the  engineering 
genius  of  the  manned  space  flight  team,  cul- 
minating In  Apollo  15 — man's  most  prolonged 
and  scientifically  productive  lunar  mission. 

1972:  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  USN, 
representing  the  Officers  and  Men  of  the  7th 
and  8th  Air  Forces  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  Task  Force  77  of  the  United  States 
Navy  for  "Operation  Linebacker  II." 

1973:  The  Ekylab  Program,  with  special 
recognition  to  William  C.  Schneider,  Pro- 
gram Director,  and  the  three  Skylab  Astro- 
naut Crews  for  proving  beyond  question  the 
value  of  man  in  future  explorations  of  space 
and  the  production  of  data  of  benefit  to  all 
the  people  on  Earth. 

1974:  Dr.  John  F.  Clark,  NASA,  and  Daniel 
J.  Fink,  General  Electric  Company,  repre- 
senting the  NASA/Industry  Team  responsi- 
ble for  the  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite  Program — LANDSAT — for  proving 
In  1974  the  value  of  U.S.  space  technology 
in  the  management  of  the  earth's  resources 
and  environment  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, with  special  recognition  to  Hughes  Air- 
craft Company  and  RCA. 

1975:  David  S.  Lewis,  General  Dynamics 
Corporation,  and  the  F-16  Air  Force-Industry 
Team,  for  significant  advancements  in  avia- 
tion technology  leading  to  innovative  fighter 
aircraft  effectiveness. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  after  a  very  close  vote  the  award 
was  given  to  the  B-1  bomber  and  its  peo- 
ple who  were  and  are  responsible  for  Its 
achievements.  I  think  it  would  be  of 
great  Interest  to  tlie  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  be  able  to  know  a 
little  more  about  this  great  aircraft  that 
many  of  us  feel  is  of  s'ach  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  future  safety  of  our 
country.  Therefore,  once  again  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  breakdown  of 
the  reasoning  for  this  award  being  given 
to  the  B-1  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1976   Robert   J.   Collier   Trophy 

NOMINEE 

The  "B-1  team"  consisting  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  prime  contractor  Rockwell 
International,  and  associate  contractors 
General  Electric  Company,  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany, Airborne  Instruments  Laboratory  Di- 
vision of  Cutler  Hammer  Inc.,  and  the  more 
than  3,000  subcontractors  and  suppliers. 

By  Rockwell  International  for  the  design, 
development,  and  Integration  of  technologies 
and  subsystems  resulting  in  the  B-1  weap- 
ons system  that  met  all  Air  Force  mission 
requirements  during  a  stringent  ground  and 
filght  test  schedule.  This  resulted  In  a  de- 
cision on  December  2,  1976  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  begin  production.  In  ad- 
dition, the  successful  melding  of  many  of  the 
most  modern  technological  advancements  in 
aerodynamics  systems  Innovations  and  Inte- 
gration, propulsion,  materials  selections 
through  fracture  mechanics  processes,  and 
metal    joining    and    fabrication   techniques 


should  have  a  great  impact  In  the  perform- 
ance and  efficiency  of  future  large  turbo- 
fan  powered  aircraft. 

justification 

The  B-1  program  was  the  first  "fly  before 
buy"  project  started  under  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard,  which 
resulted  in  demonstration  of  both  the  fiying 
characteristics  and  structural  integrity  of 
the  aircraft.  From  a  flight  test  standpoint 
three  aspects  unique  to  large  aircraft  test 
porgrams  resulted:  (1)  Demonstration  of 
the  operational  mission  capabilities  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  (2)  A  concurrent 
structures  teat  program  that  would  result  in 
two  lifetimes  of  fatigue  testing  for  critical 
airframe  structures  prior  to  production  de- 
cision, (3)  A  team  approach  for  filght  testing 
with  both  the  Air  Force  and  contractors 
participating  from  conception  to  execution, 
which  would  include  mission  planning,  ac- 
tual crew  manning,  and  maintenance,  and 
data  analysis. 

An  of  the  above  goals  were  met  or  exceeded 
prior  to  the  planned  production  decision 
announced  on  December  2.  1976.  At  this  time 
the  Department  of  Defense  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  first  three  operational 
B-ls  and  the  purchase  of  "long  lead"  Items 
and  material  for  eight  additional  aircraft. 

The  three  prototype  B-ls  logged  nearly 
40';  more  flying  hours  at  the  end  of  Phase 
I  of  flight  testing  than  were  required  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  before  a  production 
decision.  During  that  time,  the  efficient  cost 
effective  managemei-kt  exercised  by  the  US- 
AF/Contractor  team  resulted  In  a  B-1  flight 
test  program  whose  performance  will  become 
the  measuring  standard  for  future  aircraft 
programs.  The  test  team  concept  was  evident 
in  planning  and  Implementing  the  flight 
test  program  in  all  areas.  All  flights  had  Joint 
crews  except  those  specifically  designated 
initial  operational  test  and  evaluation 
(lOT&E  which  were  SAC/AFTEC  personnel. 

The  program  was  accomplished  with  a  per- 
fect safety  record  while  attahilng  the  follow- 
ing significant  achievements: 

1.  Automatic  terrain  followir.R,  0.85  Mn/200 
feet  over  "local"  terrain  and  400  feet  over 
remote   mountainous   ranges. 

2.  Maximum  speed,  in  excess  of  2.1  Mn. 

3.  Maximum  altitude,  50.000  feet. 

4.  Extensive  experience  (40  hours)  at  low 
altitude,' high  speed.  I.e.  below  10,000  feet/ 
above  0.80  Mn. 

5.  Maximum  gross  weight  take-off  (on 
eighth  filght) . 

6.  Operation  of  weapon  doors,  high  speed, 
supersonic  1.5  Mn,  low  altitude  subsonic 
0.85,' 1500  feet. 

7.  Stores  separation,  SRAM,  Mk  82  Snakeye. 

8.  Routine  aerial  refueling.  Including  load- 
ing to  maximum  Infilght  gross  weight. 

9.  Night  flight.  Including  aerial  refueling. 

10.  Airloads,  Initial  testing  complete. 

11.  Manned/unmarmed  alert  demonstra- 
tion, SAC/AFTEC. 

aircraft  description 

The  B-1  Strategic  Weapon  System  em- 
bodies the  Integration  of  selected  advanced 
technologies  and  design  concepts  developed 
through  government  and  Industry  efforts 
throughout  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
The  design  criteria  for  this  weapon  system 
were  evolved  from  numerous  stvidles,  such 
as  the  AMSA  (Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Aircraft)  Series.  These  studies  established 
the  stringent  requirements  for  a  cost  effec- 
tive air  vehicle  with  high  aerodynamic,  pro- 
pulsive and  structural  efficiency. 

The  B-1  aerodynamic  design  has  Incor- 
porated blended  body  wing  features  together 
with  a  variable  sweep  wing  to  provide  high 
payload  capability  from  short  runways.  The 
air  vehicle  has  the  ability  to  carry  these 
payloads  at  high  subsonic  speeds  at  low 
altitudes  as  well  as  high  supersonic  speeds 
at  high  altitudes  over  extremely  long  ranges. 
The  propulsion  sj-stem  instoUatlon  has  been 
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Integrated  Into  this  aerodynamic  lconflg\ira- 
tlon  to  minimize  the  aircraft  cr<  ss  section 
while  efficiently  supplying  the  rec  ulred  pro- 
pulsive effort  with  low  specific  fuel  consump- 
tion. A  durable,  damage  tolerant  structure 
with  a  high  structural  efficiency  c  I  24.9  per- 
cent (structural  weight  gross  wdght)  has 
been  achieved.  The  level  of  struct  iral  dura- 
ability  was  enhanced  by  the  uti  Izatlon  of 
high  fracture  tough  materials. 

Reliability  has  been  maximized  Iby  a  care- 
ful utilization  of  redundant,  higJ  ly  reliable 
components.  This  reliability  ar  d  redun- 
dancy has  been  demonstrated  by  estlng  in- 
cluding failure  simulation.  The  re!  ult  of  this 
high  reliability  Is  decreased  maintenance  and 
safe  aircraft  operation. 

The  unique  manner  In  which  these  fea- 
tures have  been  combined  Into  tl  e  B-1  has 
advanced  air  vehicle  design  a  qua:  itum  step. 

AERODYNAMIC    EFnCIENCT 

The  operational  characteristics 
have   met   the  requirements   for 
length  runways  and  intercontlne 
combined  with  the  capability  for 
soeed.  low  altitude  penetration  ant 
Mach  2  plus  high  altitude  cruise 
resulted  from  a  hleh  level  of  ae 
efficiency.   As  is  strlklnttly  vlsiblt 
has  met  the  challenge  through  an 
combination  of  the  area  rule  to 
fuselage  wing  configuration  and 
sweep  wing  to  provide  high  effl 
flexibility  throueh  the  wide  rang< 
operating  conditions.  Goorl  short 
off  and  landing  characteristics  wei 
through  the  use  of  large  area  s 
flaps,  variable  wing  sweep  and  ful 
mented  leading  edge  slats. 

Pitch  and  roll  requirements  hav  > 
by    all    movable    horizontal    tai 
mounted  hleh  on  the  vertical  fir 
with  wine  spoilers  to  augment  roll 
low   speeds.   The  spoilers  functloi 
brakes   for   descent   and  landing 
level  of  aerodynamic  efficiency  t 
the  B-1  aerodynamic  configuratlo  i 
demonstrated  by  one  of  the  mos 
wind    tunnel    proerams    yet    ci 
eluding  nearly  17.000  hours  of 
performance  and  flying  q\ialities 

The  overall  efficiency  of  the  B-1 
tion   Is  evident  when   It   is  note  1 
though  significantly  smaller  and 
the  B-52  It  Is  Intended  to  repl 
carries  nearlv  twice  the  pavload. 
careful  aerodynamic  shaping  of 
wing-body  In  addition  to  high 
efficiency,  results  In  a  radar  '. 
small  fraction  of  that  pre.sented 
weapon  systems — a  very  sign'"' 
tage   in  penetrating  a  hostile 

STRUCTURAL     INTEGRtTV 
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The  design  and  development  o 
structure   for   the   B-1    is 
many  Innovative  concepts  for  ac 
durability    required    for   advance^ 
These  concepts  have  combined 
time    In    aircraft    design,    the 
fracture    mechanics,    redundant 
and  fatigue  resistance  practices. 
Ity  to  meet  these  challenging 
demonstrated  by  an  exten.sive 
program. 

The  resulting  design  has 
cessfully  through  a  structural  in 
program  of  greater  depth  than 
ousiy   developed   aircraft.   The 
of  fracture  toughness  material  s 
resulted  from  over  2,000  fracture 
material  properties  specimens  as 
crack    growth   element   tests.   Th 
selected  from  these  tests  were  in 
the  structural  design  and  a  series 
design    development    tests    were 
prior  to  the  final  basic  structu; 
release. 

The  soundness  of  the  design  e^lved  from 
this  process  has  been  further  dejnonstrated 
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by  design  verification  testing  to  ultimate 
static  loads  for  the  following  major  sections: 
wing  outer  panel,  win^  pivot,  wln<T  center 
section,  forward  Intermediate  ftiselage,  aft 
Intermediate  fuselage,  aft  fuselage,  horizon- 
tal stabilizer,  vertical  stabilizer,  landing  gear, 
nacelle  support,  flaps  and  slats. 

Acoustic  testing  (11  major  sections), 
ground  vibration  testing  (complete  air 
vehicle)  and  surface  free-play  tests  (com- 
plete air  vehicle)  have  all  been  completed 
to  provide  additional  confidence  in  f -thiev- 
ing the  structural  durability  necessary  for 
the  mission  requirements. 

The  efficiency  of  this  design  is  best  Il- 
lustrated by  comparing  the  structural  weight 
ratios  (structural  weight/gross  weight)  of 
some  recent  aircraft: 

[In  percent] 

B-1 - 24.9 

FB-lllA    23.0 

C-5A 28.4 

C-141    - 24.6 

This  structural  efficiency  has  been  ac- 
complished while  still  achieving  durability, 
long  fatigue  life  (13,500  hours  times  4  lives), 
and  high  static  strength. 

SUBSYSTEM  TECHNOLOGY 

The  B-1  subsystems  Installation  provide  a 
level  of  safety  and  performance  for  exceed- 
ing any  comparable  aircraft.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  a  high  level  of  redundancy  has  been  a 
keynote  in  the  subsystems  design.  This  re- 
dundancy along  with  selective  cppUcation 
of  the  lastest  advanced  technologies  has  been 
utilized  to  maximize  safety,  reliability  and 
maintainability.  These  subsystems  have  gone 
through  prequalificatlon  testing  and  demon- 
strated their  contribution  to  the  total,  fully 
Integrated  air  vehicle.  No  other  aircraft  has 
so  fully  Integrated  these  new  technologies  in 
their  design  to  achieve  as  high  a  degree  of 
safety,  reliability  (96.8'r),  and  maintain- 
abUlty  (21.7  maintenance  man  hours/flight 
hour) .  Some  representative  examples  of  these 
advancements  are  presented  in  the  following. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  electrical  con- 
trol systems  designed  for  large  aircraft  is 
operational  on  the  B-1.  The  system,  called 
Electrical  Multiplex  System  (EMUX),  con- 
trols many  of  the  aircraft's  major  subsystems, 
permitting  the  elimination  of  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  air  vehicle  wiring.  The  re- 
liability of  the  system  was  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated in  thousands  of  hours  of  laboratory 
testing  and  it  was  fully  operational  during 
the  first  fiight  of  the  B-1.  The  system  affords 
greater  simplicity  In  Installation  and  main- 
tenance. Actual  use  has  demonstrated  a 
Mean-Tlme-Between-Corrective-Action  of  40 
hours  and  a  positive  reliability  growth  which 
will  result  in  EMXXX  exceeding  Us  specifica- 
tion requirements. 

The  B-1  flight  control  system  has  Inte- 
grated the  advanced  aerodynamic  features 
of  the  aircraft  with  the  latest  technological 
achievements  in  fiight  control  augmentation 
systems  to  provide  safe,  reliable,  air  vehicle 
handling  qualities  throughout  the  varied 
mission  requirements  of  low  altitude  high 
subsonic  flight  to  high  altitude  supersonic 
flight.  These  design  features  Include  a  fail- 
operational/fail  safe  control  system,  safe 
flight  after  dual  failures,  mission  completion 
after  single  failure  and  no  derradation  of 
basic  air  vehicle  structural  damping.  The 
flight  controls  design  redundancy  has 
achieved  a  higher  level  of  safe  and  reliable 
controls  than  has  been  previously  pcssible  on 
past  aircraft  designs.  Extensive  flight  simu- 
lator testing  (2.1  million  cycles  in  1974), 
flight  mission  simulator  testing,  and  pre- 
qualificatlon testing  has  been  accomplished 
on  the  fiight  control  ssytems  to  demonstrate 
high  confidence  in  the  advanced  safety  and 
reliability  concepts. 

The  wide  range  of  operational  require- 
ments of  the  B-1  demands  high  thrust  as 
well  as  high  efficiency  from  the  propulsion 


system  at  both  low  and  high  altitude  and 
for  both  .subsonic  cruise  speeds  and  sustained 
Mach  2,  plus  operation.  Meeting  these  in- 
herently contradictory  criteria  required  the 
careful  combination  of  an  advanced  tech- 
nology engine  with  specifically  tailored  na- 
celle features.  The  two  spool  F-101  engine 
deve:oped  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
combines  a  2:1  bypass  ratio  2  stage  fan,  with 
a  high  pressure  ratio  core  gas  turbine  and 
mixed  flow  completely  throttleable  after- 
burner to  achieve  high  efficiency  with  high 
thrust  potential  for  both  subsonic  and  super- 
sonic operation.  Overall  propulsive  efficiency 
Is  maximized  by  mounting  the  F-101  engine 
In  dual  nacelles  with  external  compression 
variable  geometry  Inlets  incorporating  bypass 
and  boundary  layer  bleed  control,  good  tran- 
sient response  and  front  face  distortion  free 
flow  distribution.  Moveable  outer  Inlet  lips 
are  also  provided  to  boost  mass  flow  for  take- 
off. Overall  nacelle  configuration  Is  optimized 
to  favor  the  primary  subsonic  mission  slightly 
as  well  as  to  Insure  satisfactory  englne/lnlet 
compatibility  throughout  the  B-1  operating 
and  maneuver  envelope. 

Outstanding  compatibility  and  better  than 
design  performance  has  been  demonstrated 
by  over  10,000  hours  of  wind  tunnel  testing 
Including  testing  of  a  full  scale  inlet  and 
engine  in  the  16-foot  transonic  and  super- 
sonic tunnels  at  the  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center  (AEDC).  The  integra- 
tion of  the  engine  and  aircraft  secondary 
power  systems  has  been  validated  in  the 
Secondary  Power/Engine  Integration  (SP/EI) 
simulation  facility.  Over  400  hours  of  com- 
bined engine  and  secondary  power  sys- 
tem.s  operations  were  completed  before  first 
flight  in  December  1974. 

B-1  Factsheet 

Primary  function:  Strategic  heavy  bomber 
to  modernize,  the  bomber  force. 

Powerplant:  Foxir  General  Electric  P-101 
turbofan  engines  (30,000  pounds  thrust 
class) . 

Maximum  speed:  Over  Mach  2  at  high  alti- 
tude; high  subsonic  on  the  deck. 

Range  (unrefueled)  :  Intercontinental. 

Tanker  support:  Compatible  with  .exist- 
ing KC-135. 

Crew:  Four:  pilot,  copilot,  and  two  sys- 
tems operators  (with  provisions  for  two 
instructors). 

Maximum  gross  takeoff  weight:  350,000  to 
400,000  pounds. 

Weapons  payload:  Approximately  twice 
as  great  as  B-52. 

Dimensions:  Approximately  2/3  the  size 
of  B-52. 

Wing  span:  wings  forward,  137  ft.;  wing 
swept,  78  ft. 

Length:  151ft. 

Height:  34  ft. 

Runway  requirements :  Significantly 
shorter  than  B-52. 
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JULIUS  HOBSON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Julius 
Hobson,  a  man  of  tremendous  courage, 
strength  of  spirit,  and  determination  died 
yesterday. 

Julius  Hobson 's  untiring  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  racial  discrimination 
earned  him  the  respect  of  both  blacks 
and  whites  in  Washington.  He  struggled 
to  improve  the  quality  and  responsive- 
ness of  the  District  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem, to  improve  the  housing  of  low-in- 
come District  residents,  and  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  available  to  the  poor 
in  this  city  he  loved. 

Julius  was  always  there,  a  voice  that 
would  not  be  muffled.  Like  a  mirror,  he 
stood  as  a  reminder  of  those  who  were 


in  position.s  of  authority  and  needed  to 
see  their  image  clearly. 

I  worked  with  him  on  the  issue  of  D.C. 
representation  in  Congress.  He  felt  very 
deeply  the  truth  in  the  slogan  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  America's  last 
colony.  He  supported  our  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  full  voting  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  people  of  the 
District.  But  he  did  not  think  we  went 
f^r  enough.  He  believed  in  statehood  as 
the  only  credible  solution,  and  single- 
handedly  he  made  statehood  a  credible 
solution  for  the  District. 

In  everything  he  did,  his  eloquence 
and  his  pa.ssion,  his  intellect  and  his  in- 
exhaustible commitment  shone  through. 
And  his  courage  against  his  illness  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  great  leader  in  this  city,  and  we 
shall  miss  him  as  we  carry  on  his  work. 
I  know  that  many  in  this  Chamber 
join  me  in  offering  to  the  Hobson  family 
our  shared  sense  of  loss,  even  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  enormous  achieve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  this  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  series  of  articles  from  today's 
Washington  Post  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24,  1977) 
Julius  W.  Hobson  Sr. 
To  the  last,  Julius  W.  Hobson  Sr.  remained 
the  imcompromislng  curmudgeon,  refusing 
to  go  quietly  from  his  six-year  battle  against 
a  cancer  for  which  there's  yet  no  cure.  Typi- 
cally, when  he  first  learned  that  he  was  ter- 
minally 111,  he  said  he  counted  on  defying 
the  lUnes.s  for  judt  about  this  in.any  years — 
and  he  went  on,  shunning  sympathy,  bat- 
tling complacency.  Infuriating  some  people, 
inspiring  others. 

Until  his  death  yesterday  at  the  age  of 
64,  Mr.  Hobson — with  his  wife,  Tina,  and  a 
loyal  city  council  staff — never  let  the  busi- 
ness of  this  community  drop  in  deference  to 
his  v/anlng  energy  or  to  the  enormou.s  pain 
that  he  would  suffer.  Rather — as  council- 
man-at-large  and  .sole  representative  of  the 
Statehood  Party  in  the  city's  first  elected 
council  of  the  century — Mr.  Hob.son  was 
still  refusing  to  let  things  be.  He  was  pu.sh- 
ing  his  own  legislative  agenda  for  1977.  a  list 
of  bills  covering  a  broad  range  of  local  sub- 
jects from  statehood  to  a  state  fair. 

For  25  hell -raising  years,  Mr.  Hobson  shook 
Washington  in  unorthodox,  unpredictable 
ways.  A.s  often  as  not,  he  was  the  lone  front- 
line fighter  against  some  aspect  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  gruff-and -ready  stickler  for 
equal  education.  He  was  always  fast  with  an 
irreverent  quip,  and  he  never  let  up  on  his 
lawsuits,  his  books,  his  thorough  research, 
his  provocative  political  activities  and  his 
extraordinary  ability  to  intimate,  embarrass 
or  fool  officialdom  Into  doing  something 
about  civil  rights. 

In  truth,  though.  It  wasn't  until  the  news 
of  his  illness  in  1971  that  the  great  majority 
of  citizens  paused  long  enough  to  begin  ap- 
preciating the  measure  of  the  man.  There 
was  the  lawsuit  ending  rigid  tracking  of 
public  school  students  and  Mr.  Hobson "s 
picketing  and  other  protests  that  had  re- 
lentlessly bulldozed  down  color  barriers 
everywhere — in  housing,  hiring  education 
and  anything  el.se  Mr.  Hobson  confronted. 
And  Just  as  he  championed  the  civil  rights 
of  black  people,  Mr.  Hobson.  with  equal  ad- 
amance,  insisted  that  reverse  racial  innu- 
endo be  challenged 


"I  .sleep  mad,"  Mr.  Hobson  tised  to  say. 
and  you  believed  it.  Still,  for  all  his  strident 
bluster,  Julius  Hob.son  was  a  deeply  com- 
passionate, gentle,  generous  and  astonish- 
ingly candid  man.  His  death  Is  an  enormous 
loss  to  the  community.  But  the  memory  of 
that  hat.  that  pipe,  that  freewheeling  Ala- 
bama twang  and  the  legacy  of  Julius  Hobson 
will  remain  to  be  cherished. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  24,  1977] 

HopsoN    Helped    Change   The   City   He 

Lived   In 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

If  you  came  to  Washington  when  I  did. 

which    wa'i    after   Julius    Hobson   had    done 

much  of  his  work,  you  might  have  found  it 

hard  to  understand  the  man.  Prom  the  eyes 

of  one  nev.-ly  arrived  the  city  looked  just  fine. 

Jxilius  Hobson  looked  at  It  and  raged.  It  took 

p.  while  to  understand.  He  saw  things  others 

didn't.  He  saw  the  history  cf  the  place. 

You  have  to  know  that  to  understand  Heb- 
ron. This  town  is  a  funny  place.  It  has  man- 
aged to  hide  its  history  and  when  you  come 
here  from  the  North  or  the  West  you  would 
think  that  Washington  is  much  like  the  place 
ysti  left.  It  isn't,  or  at  least  it  wasn't.  This 
was  cnce  a  Jim  Crow  tawn  and  people  like 
Hobson  knev.-  there  was  v.-ork  to  be  done  here. 
If  you  stay  here  long  enough,  the  history 
of  the  place  starts  to  seep  out.  .Someone  will 
mention  a  civil  rights  march.  Once  there 
was  an  old  woman  in  Silver  Spring  who  told 
me  how  she  used  to  take  the  bus  downtown 
to  picket  some  store.  She  woxild  march  around 
the  place  until  it  was  time  to  take  the  bus 
home  to  prepare  her  husbands  dinner.  She 
sen.sed  the  piizzlement  lu  my  eyes.  Yes,  in 
Washington,  she  said.  The  stores  would  not 
hire  blacks 

Sometimes  the  history  comes  out  In  other 
ways.  A  native  might  refer  to  some  school 
and  say  something  like  "colored"  or  "white". 
Sometimes  an  old  cab  tlnver  will  be  talking 
and  he'll  refer  to  a  park  by  race — the  way 
thuigs  used  to  be.  Things  are  no  longer  that 
way.  Julius  Hobson  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

He  did  not  fight  alone  and  he  did  not  fight 
without  making  enemies  and  h;  did  not. 
Lord  knows,  fight  anonymously.  But  he  was 
usually  out  in  front  and  he  was  usually 
right  and  he  wxs  usually,  if  you'll  pardon 
the  expression,  the  biggest  mouth  around. 
He  would  open  it  and  this  gift  of  a  voice 
would  ccme  out — deep  and  strong  with  a 
timbre  to  It  that  said  very  clearly  that  this 
man  was  not  to  be  messed  with.  He  had 
something  else — a  look.  There  was  something 
In  his  eyes.  Sometimes  they  danced  with  de- 
light and  sometimes  they  fixed  you  hard, 
telling  you  that  you  had  ju.st  asked  another 
fcol  question. 

He  was  elected  to  the  first  elected  school 
board  and  later  to  the  City  Council.  You 
could  see  him  up  at  the  City  Council  dais,  a 
head  peeping  up  at  you,  his  spine  cnmibled 
and  the  man  hlm.self  dying,  and  you  had  to 
ask  yourself  why  he  was  there.  He  was  a 
leader,  a  troublemaker,  born  to  march  at  the 
head  of  a  column,  to  excite  the  imagination 
of  journalists.  Now  he  was  dealing  with  zon- 
ing and  on  one  particular  day  with  whether 
smoking  shotild  be  permitted  in  public 
places.  He  was  by  then  a  crippled  man.  but 
when  he  opened  his  mouth,  the  voice  v/as 
still  there — loud,  proud  and  saying  things 
that  were  well  worth  listening  to. 

Civil  Action  No.  82-66  was  his  towering 
achievement.  The  popular  name  varied.  Some 
gave  credit  to  the  judge  and  called  it  the 
Wright  decision.  Others  called  it  Hobson  vs. 
Han.sen.  Call  It  what  you  want,  it  was  the 
lawsuit  that  Julius  Hob.son  had  brought  in 
behalf  of  his  son  and  daughter  and  when  he 
was  finished  the  Washington  school  system 
was  not  the  same. 

You  have  to  understand  the  school  system 
to  appreciate  what  Hobson  did.  You  have  to 


understand  a  system  that  would  not  return 
phone  call.s,  that  would  tell  you  things  that 
were  not  true,  that  could  put  you  on  hold 
until  hell  froze  over  and  then  transfer  you 
to  an  office  that  couldn't  possibly  know  what 
you  wanted.  This  was  a  system  that  could 
tell  you  attendance  was  no  problem  when 
you  could  see  for  yourself  that  the  class- 
rooms were  half  empty.  If  you  questioned, 
you  were  given  proof.  The  records  showed 
attendance  was  good. 

Jtilius  Hobson  waded  into  this  system  and 
got  answers  from  It.  He  did  much  of  his  own 
research,  mastering  the  numbers  and  terms 
that  befogged  the  issues.  He  studied  and  he 
worked  and  he  compiled  his  facts.  When  he 
was  finished  and  had  presented  his  case  In 
court,  this  is  whi.t  the  Judge  had  to  say: 
"In  sum.  all  the  evidence  In  this  case  tends 
to  show  that  the  Washington  school  system 
is  a  monument  to  the  cynicism  of  the  power 
stnicture  which  governs  the  voteless  capital 
of  the  greatest  country  on  earth." 

So  now  he  Is  dead  and  now  Is  the  time  for 
eulogies.  Some  will  recall  the  time  he  came 
into  Georgetown  with  rats  from  the  ghetto 
and  some  will  recall  the  fiamboyant  way  he 
could  lead  a  demonstration.  All  this  will  be 
shown  on  television  because  all  this  Is  great 
film.  But  the  film  will  not  show  a  man  work- 
ing alone,  going  over  the  figures  and  the  re- 
ports, the  graphs  and  the  Jargon,  tmtil  the 
back  ached  and  the  eyes  watered  and  he  had 
to  ask  himself,  as  he  did,  whether  It  was 
worth  it — whether  he  could  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

It  was  and  he  did. 

HoBsoji  Won-  Rfspect  as  Freedom  FicHxra. 

"Great  Hum4n" 

(By  Milton  Coleman) 

For  many  of  those  with  whom  Julius  Hob- 
son worked  in  city  government,  news  of  his 
p.TssIng  yesterday  meant  the  loss  of  someone 
who  was  sometimes  an  adversary,  but  also 
considered  a  warrior,  freedom  fighter,  pi- 
oneer and  "great  human  bein?." 

"We  may  have  differed  with  him  from 
time  to  tirne.  B\it  you  never  lost  respect  for 
Julius  Hobson,"  said  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington. 

"All  of  us  on  the  Council  will  miss  the 
guy,"  said  City  Council  Chairman  Sterling 
Tucker.  "He  was  a  real  man." 

Mr.  Hobson.  an  at -large  city  councilman 
and  member  of  the  DC.  Statehood  Party, 
died  yesterday  at  George  V/ashington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  after  suffering  from  leuke- 
mia. Ho  was  54. 

His  death  had  been  anticipated  for  many 
weeks,  and  already  yesterday  speculation  was 
beginning  among  some  members  of  the  par- 
ty's 23-percent  Statehood  Central  Commit- 
tee as  to  who  would  succeed  Mr.  Hobson  on 
the  Council. 

City  law  gives  the  Statehood  Committee 
the  right  to  choose  a  temporary  succefsor  for 
Mr.  Hobson  until  a  special  election  can  be 
held,  probably  in  mid-July,  to  complete  the 
remaining  18  months  of  Mr.  Hobson's  fotir- 
year  term. 

Mr.  Hob=on"s  Immediate  -successor  Is  like- 
ly to  come  from  among  four  persons,  accord- 
ing to  .some  Stntehood  Party  sources:  Mr. 
Hobson's  wife.  Tnia  (his  stated  choice  to  suc- 
ceed him) ;  his  son  J\Uius  .Tr..  who  is  a  Wash- 
ington school  board  mem'oer:  Hilda  Mason,, 
who  also  serves  on  the  school  board;  and  re- 
cently elected  Statehood  Party  chairperson 
Josephine  (Jo)  Butler. 

Several  of  Mr.  Hobsons  12  colleagtxes  on 
the  City  Council  were  surprised  to  learn  of 
his  pa.ssing.  Even  though  It  ivas  uncsrtaln 
how  long  he  would  live,  he  bad  only  Tuesday 
been  among  them  at  Tuesday"::  regular  Coun- 
cil meeting. 

"Even  though  we  knew  that  Julius  had  an 
incurable  Ulne.ss.  we  regret  his  leaving,"  said 
Council  member  Marlon  Barry. 

"I'm  Just  glad  that  he  didn't  have  to  sxiffer 
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a  great  deal."  said  Council 
Wilson. 

Many  of  the  Council  member 
selves  as  being  active  in  dlffere 
the  same  struggles  that  markeb 
son's    career,    and    they    eulogl  ed 
terms  that  reflected  those  strug  ;1 

"Before  the  cause  of  social 
tlce  came  in  vogue,  his  strong 
could  be  heard,"  said  Council 
A.  Clarke.  "When  many  Joined 
palgn,  he  provided  the  leadersh 
neer.  And.  when  the  focus 
fought  on." 

In  the  last  days  of  his  service 
cil.  Mr.  Hobson  had  become 
many  of  those  he  had  struggled 
somehow  betrayed  the  trust  of 
At  a  recent  press  conference 
legislation  that  would  allow 
to  be  recalled  from  office  by  th 
said  politics  had  gotten  too  invo 
Council  activities  and  that  was 
drive  him  out. 

It  was  shortly  after  Mr.  Hobsin 
told  him  in  January  that  he  mig;  it 
in  six  months,  that  the  Statehoo< 
its  first  convention  in  two  years 
for  his  possible  passing. 

Anton    Wood,    a    member   ot 
central  committee  and  former 
man,  said  yesterday  that  it  is 
yet  how  the  party  will  select  the 
Mr.  Hobson. 

The  central  committee  could 
placement   immediately   on    itt 
said,  or  the  selection  could  he 
some  kind  of  poll  of  the  1,800 
are  registered   to   vote   as 
members  in  D.C.  elections. 

If  the  23-person  committee 
cision  alone,  sources  said,  chai 
ler — a  56-year-old  health   educator 
D.C.     Lung    Association — would 
edge. 

Some  of  the  central  committefe 
worked  In  her  unsuccessful 
large  council  member  last  fall 
has   broad   support   among   part 
because  of  her  longtime  involve 
party,  according  to  the  source. 

Mr.  Hobson  had  told  the 
tion  he  would  prefer  that  his  w 
him.  But  several  party  members  ! 
day  that  Mrs.  Hobson  might  not 
or  could  be  picked  to  fill  the 
rarlly,  but  not  be  nominated  to 
special  election. 

Mr.  Hobson's  son  said  yesterdiy 
had  often  discussed  becoming  a  co 
ber  with  his  father.  "I  think  he 
me  to  do  it,"  Hobson  Jr.  said 
several  occasions  that  he  would 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps." 

Mrs.  Mason  was  unavailable  foi 
yesterday. 

The  special  election  to  choose 
complete  Mr.  Hobson's  term  will 
first  time  that  the  city's  fledgling 
government  will  have  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  midterm,  and  some 
cuUarities  of  the  election  law 
portant. 

For  example,  the  law  provides 
two  of  the  four  at-large  seats  on 
may  be  held  by  Democrats,  and 
already  hold  two. 

Thus,  only  Independents 
Statehood  Party  members  will  be 
In  the  election  to  fill  the  Hobson 

If  Hobson  Jr.  or  Mason  is 
in  that  special  election  or  chosen 
Hobson  Sr..  either  would  have  to 
the  school  board  seat.  The  board 
choose  a  successor. 

If  Hobson  Jr.  or  Mason  were 
special  election,  either  still  coul< 
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pointed to  the  school  board  or  run  in  a  spe- 
cial election  to  fill  the  vacancy  cither's  resig- 
nation created,  according  to  a  lawyer  for  the 
Board  of  Election  and  Ethics. 

Mr.  Hcbson's  successor  as  chairman  of  the 
Councils  Committee  on  Education,  Recrea- 
tion and  Youth  Affairs  is  expected  to  be  Wil- 
liam Spauldlng  (D.-five),  who  is  now  vice" 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

Junus  HoBSON  Sr.  Dies — Activist  STntRED 

Up  Cn-Y  for  25  Years 

(By  Cynthia  Gorney) 

Julius  Hobson  Sr.  died   yesterday   at  age 

54  of  the  cancer  that  would  not  let  him  fight 

any  more. 

When  he  died  he  was  a  city  councilman — 
the  at-large  representative  of  the  party  seek- 
ing statehood  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  worked  almost  full-time  until  the  day 
before  his  death,  when  he  attended  his  last 
City  Council  meeting. 

Behind  him  stretched  an  extraordinary 
record  of  achievement  in  local  civil  rights 
and  educational  reform:  the  lawsuit  that 
ended  tracking  in  Washington  schools,  the 
picket  lines  that  opened  downtown  hiring 
to  blacks,  the  demonstrations  and  speeches 
and  pointed  theatrics  that  unsettled  Wash- 
ington for  25  years. 

"I  sleep  mad,"  Mr.  Hobson  used  to  say.  A 
Marxist  who  never  learned  the  fine  political 
art  of  moral  compromise — and  never  wanted 
to — he  spent  his  adult  life  waging  an  un- 
orthodox and  often  lonely  war  on  the  racism 
that  had  shaped  his  childhood.  His  weapons 
were  publicity,  statistics,  the  American  legal 
system,  and  an  Implacable  refusal  to  let 
things  be. 

His  death  shortly  after  noon  yesterday  at 
George  Washington  University  Hospital  came 
six  years  after  Mr.  Hobson  learned  he  was 
sick — first  with  multiple  myeloma,  a  cancer 
of  the  spine,  and  then  with  acute  leukemia, 
which  sapped  his  resistance  to  infection  and 
allowed  internal  complications  to  finally  kill 
him.  It  was  an  Illness  he  loathed,  not  be- 
cause he  knew  it  would  kill  him,  but  rather 
because  it  ate  away  at  the  enormous  and 
angry  energy  that  was  the  essence  of  Julius 
Hobsan. 

Exhorting  and  prodding,  manipulating  the 
press  and  ignoring  the  hesitant.  Mr.  Hob- 
son Infuriated  as  many  as  he  inspired.  He 
was  told  that  he  wanted  too  much,  that  he 
pushed  too  hard,  that  he  didn't  understand 
people.  He  was  called  a  maverick,  an  ego- 
maniac, a  gadfly,  a  hero,  Mr.  Hobson  knew 
all  that.  "When  you  take  the  negative  posi- 
tion and  you're  always  screaming,"  he  re- 
flected, a  few  months  before  his  death, 
"people  are  going  to  brand  you  as  they  see 
fit." 

There  are  no  real  victories,  Mr.  Hobson 
would  tell  peoole.  no  comfortable  resting 
places.  He  believed  there  is  no  God  to  make 
things  better  in  the  end.  There  Is  only  the 
here  and  now,  and  the  small  successes  that 
prooel  you  to  the  next  fight. 

For  20  years  his  presence  rocked  Washing- 
ton: Mr.  Hobson  climbing  into  a  hcspltal 
bed  In  a  white  ward  and  refusing  to  leave. 
Mr.  Hobson  stepping  onto  a  wooden  crate  in 
Lincoln  Park  and  demanding  that  people 
listen.  Mr.  Hobson  driving  toward  George- 
town with  a  casre  full  of  rats  on  the  roof  of 
his  car.  suggesting  the  rich  share  a  problem 
they  Slid  was  unsolvable,  and  then  stealing 
away  from  the  television  cameras  to  drown 
the  rats  In  the  Potomac  River.  Mr.  Hobson 
under  picket  signs,  behind  microphones,  in 
police  vans — always  with  his  hat  and  his 
pl^e  (or  cigar)  and  his  rich,  strident  Alabama 
voice. 

And  there  was  the  private  Julius  Hobson, 
who  seemed  to  draw  sustenance  from  conflict 
and  the  certainty  that  he  could  not  be 
pushed.  The  husband  who  emerged  from 
furious  protests  so  Invigorated  he  would  do 


all  the  grocery  shopping  and  lunge  Into  the 
preparation  of  dinner.  The  saldler  who  me- 
morized poetry  while  flying  World  War  II 
artillery  spotters  and  continued  to  recite  the 
words  of  this  private  music  20  years  later. 
The  Alabama  kid  who,  way  back  around  1930, 
sat  by  the  window  on  rainy  days  with  Lewis 
Carroll's  "Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  read- 
ing the  scene  where  a  mad  queen  mocks 
Justice  by  crying,  "Sentence  first!  Verdict 
afterward!" 

"I  understood  It  even  then,"  he  later  re- 
called. 

Mr.  Hobson  was  born  In  1922  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  where  there  were  streets  where 
blacks  could  not  walk.  The  church  of  Mr. 
Hobson's  christening,  the  church  still  at- 
tended by  his  mother,  Irma  Reynolds, 
shocked  much  of  white  America  Into  an 
awareness  of  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
1963  when  it  was  shattered  by  a  bomb  that 
killed  four  children. 

Mr.  Hobson's  father  had  died  when  Julius 
w.as  very  young.  The  young  Hobson's  step- 
father ran  a  drycleanlng  plant  and  drug- 
store, and  his  mother  was  a  school-teacher 
and  principal.  His  background  has  been 
c:'.ned  middle  class,  a  term  Mr.  Hobson  found 
Irritating. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  grow  up  middle 
class  and  be  black,"  he  said  not  long  before 
he  died.  "A  man  who  can't  go  Into  public 
parks,  can't  go  Into  a  store  and  try  on  a  suit, 
can't  drink  from  a  public  fountain,  can't 
ride  in  front  of  a  public  vehicle  like  a  street- 
car— how  are  you  going  to  call  him  middle 
class?" 

It  was  a  home.  Mr.  Hobson  said,  where  edu- 
cation mattered  deeply,  where  the  dinner 
ta'ols  talk  was  of  learning  and  schools.  He 
worked  In  the  public  library  as  a  boy,  where 
he  could  sweep  the  floors  but  could  not  check 
out  books,  according  to  library  rules. 

So  he  stole  one.  The  book  was  the  Home 
Book  of  Verse  of  the  English  Speaking  World, 
a  3.900-page  anthology  of  the  poems  he 
learned  by  heart  and  recited  quietly  to  him- 
self for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Forty  years  later, 
wearing  a  bathrobe  and  the  neck  brace  that 
eased  the  pain  of  spinal  cancer,  Mr.  Hobson 
could  gaze  out  the  window  of  his  Southwest 
Washington  apartment  and  remember  "The 
Prisoner  of  Chlllon,"  the  Lord  Byron  poem 
he  loved:  "There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic 
mold/In  Chlllon's  dungeons  deep  and  old  . . ." 
In  Birmingham,  Mr.  Hobson  attended  what 
was  then  called  Industrial  High  School!  the 
only  black  high  school  In  the  city's  segre- 
gated school  system.  At  his  graduation,  as 
he  told  the  story  later,  the  school  superin- 
tendent stopped  by  and  listened  to  the  class 
sing  spirituals.  "When  we  got  through  sing- 
ing, this  white  superintendent  was  mopping 
tears  from  his  eyes,"  Mr.  Hobson  recalled. 
"He  said.  "I'm  sure  God's  got  a  place  set 
aside  In  heaven  for  you  people.'  That  did 
it.  I  never  sang  another  spiritual." 

Mr.  Hobson  went  to  Tuskegee  Institute 
after  graduation,  but  was  called  away  to 
World  War  IT.  As  an  Army  pilot  he  flew  35 
missions  in  Europe,  according  to  the  1944 
Army  Times,  and  was  awarded  three  bronze 
stars  and  a  number  of  other  medals. 

He  never  returned  to  live  in  Alabama.  For 
a  while  he  lived  in  Harlem,  looking  for  "the 
promised  land  of  New  York  and  how  every- 
body was  getting  rich  and  so  forth,"  as  he 
said  in  a  1972  series  of  Washington  Post  In- 
Intervlews.  But,  after  a  disappointing  few 
months  at  Columbia  University,  he  gave  up, 
took  the  train  to  Washington,  and  registered 
at  Howard  University. 

Howard  was  an  electric  place  when  Mr. 
Hobson  arrived,  churning  with  political  de- 
bate In  the  pre-McCarthy  years.  As  he  re- 
called It,  many  of  the  profe.ssors  whose  most 
excited  him  during  his  graduate  study  of 
economics  were  subsequently  fired  for  their 
leftist  politics.  Mr.  Hobson  found  a  Job  In 
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economics  when  he  left  Howard,  as  a  re- 
searcher for  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  he 
said  later  that  during  those  years  of  prepar- 
ing papers  he  developed  many  of  the  pains- 
taking research  techniques  that  became 
part  of  his  political  arsenal. 

In  1947,  he  married  Carol  Smith,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Howard,  and  by  the  time  he  left 
his  Library  of  Congress  Job  to  go  to  work  at 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  cou- 
ple had  their  first  child,  Julius  Hobson  Jr. 
The  son's  schooling  began  In  the  early  1950s, 
when  the  city's  schools  were  segregated,  and 
as'Mr.  Hobson  walked  his  son  past  the  all- 
white  neighborhood  school  to  Slowe  Elemen- 
tary in  Northeast  every  morning,  the  anger 
inside  him  began  to  distill. 

■That  was  just  about  the  first  fight  I  got 
Involved  In,"  Mr.  Hobson  said.  He  became 
president  of  the  school  PTA,  arguing  that 
white  schools  should  be  used  for  students  at 
overcrowded  black  schools.  He  Joined  the 
local  civic  association — later  becoming  vice 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Civic  Asocla- 
tlons — and  then  became  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  NAACP,  "each  or- 
ganization theoretically  becoming  more  radi- 
cal as  I  went  along,"  he  later  said. 

His  style  was  sharpening.  In  1954,  he  sr»oke 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  desegregated 
Woodbrldge  Elementary  School  PTA:  "My 
boy  washes  with  the  same  Ivory  soap  your 
kids  use,"  Mr.  Hodson  said.  "His  color  won't 
rub  off,  and  he's  coming  here  for  the  same 
reason  your  kids  do — to  get  an  education." 
In  1957,  when  a  Hobson-lnitiated  NAACP 
suit  against  the  Metronolltan  Police  Depart- 
ment documented  racism  In  the  promotion 
of  officers  to  sergeant,  Washington  began  to 
taste  the  blend  of  research  and  confronta- 
tion that  became  Mr.  Hobson's  trademark. 

In  the  midst  of  these  first  years  of  activism 
Mr.  Hobson  suffered  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
hospitalized  briefly,  in  January,  1955,  and 
from  the  vinfamlllar  quiet  of  his  hospital  bed 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  In  Birmingham, 
"They  say  that  between  the  xge.s  of  35  and 
50  a  man  begins  to  examine  himself.  I  guess  I 
have  started  a  little  early." 

He  told  his  mother  his  heart  was  all  right, 
but  his  spirit  was  troubled. 

"I  feel  as  though  the  world  will  have  been 
no  better  off  by  my  having  been  here,"  he 
wrote.  "I  feel  ashamed  when  other  men  have 
sacrificed,  gone  to  jail,  or  even  been  executed 
for  mankind  . . .  It's  Just  that  the  injustice, 
suffering  and  chatlng  and  all  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man  seems  to  be  my  personal 
problem.  I  cannot  divorce  myself  from  it.  I 
will  be  ever  unhappy  If  I  cannot  do  some- 
thing about  It.  I  Just  hope  this  heart  will 
last  long  enough  for  me  to  strike  one  blow  at 
all  the  things  around  me  which  I  detest." 

In  1961,  having  watched  him  grow  Increas- 
ingly active  In  local  desegregation  battles, 
the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  asked  Mr.  Hobson  to  become 
president  of  the  organization.  "From  then 
on,"  Mr.  Hob.son  recalled,  "I  was  locked  Into 
the  whole  business  of  protest." 

For  three  years  Mr.  Hobson  led  CORE 
members,  both  black  and  white,  on  an  un- 
precedented series  of  demonstrations  and 
marches  here.  They  walked  the  streets  of 
downtown  Washington  with  picket  signs, 
asking  shoppers  to  boycott  merchants  who 
employed  only  whites.  By  the  time  they  let 
up,  about  120  retail  stores  had  hired  blacks. 
They  threatened  a  boycott  of  the  bus  com- 
pany for  employment  discrimination,  and  the 
company  hired  44  black  drivers  and  clerks. 
They  staged  "Uve-lns"  at  privately  owned 
buildings  that  rented  only  to  whites,  and 
then  organized  a  march  of  about  4,600  per- 
sons to  the  District  Building  to  demand  a 
fair  housing  law.  They  got  It:  shortly  after 
the  march,  the  D.C.  Commissioners  enacted 
the  housing  ordinance  desegregating  D.C. 
rentals. 


CORE  picketed  automobile  dealerships 
that  sold  to  black  customers  but  would  not 
hire  black  clerks.  It  conducted  a  sit-in  at 
the  Washington.  Hospital  Center,  during 
which  Mr.  Hob.son  walked  upstairs  to  an  all- 
white  ward,  climbed  Into  bed,  and  announced 
that  they  would  have  to  arrest  him  to  make 
him  leave.  The  hospital  obliged,  the  news- 
papers wrote  It  up,  and  not  long  afterward 
Washington  Hospital  Center  desegregated 
its  wards. 

It  was  a  tumultuous  period  for  both  CORE 
and  the  city,  and  the  restless  plpe-smoklng 
man  from  Alabama  dominated  the  drama. 
Some  civil  rights  leaders  both  Inside  and 
outside  CORE  called  Mr.  Hobson  a  crazy 
man,  an  egotistical  tyrant  who  would  do 
things  only  his  own  way  and  could  not 
abide  dissent. 

When  the  hospital  center  was  desegre- 
gated, as  one  of  the  demonstrators  recalls, 
it  was  said  they  could  have  achieved  the 
same  results  through  quieter  meetings  with 
officials.  When  the  pickets  marched  down- 
town, another  former  CORE  member  said, 
some  people  objected  that  a  few  targets  of 
the  boycott  were  businessmen  who  had  been 
generally  cooperative  toward  the  black 
community. 

But  Mr.  Hobson  was  not  a  patient  man. 
What  he  wanted  was  Visibility  and  results, 
and  he  had  little  use  for  those  who  thought 
he  was  going  about  It  In  the  wrong  way. 
Mr.  Hobson  wo\ild  argue  his  tactics  up  to  a 
point,  associates  remember,  and  then  he 
pulled  rank.  "All  In  favor  of  this  proposal, 
say  'Aye,' "  he  would  announce,  good- 
naturedly.  "The  rest  get  the  hell  out  of 
here." 

He  used  both  the  law  and  the  press  to  his 
advantage,  saying  arrests  drew  attention 
and  attention  brought  change.  Sometimes 
they  would  call  the  police  before  a  demon- 
stration, remembered  former  CORE  mem- 
ber Charles  Cassell  recently,  and  warn  them 
that  really  serious  militants  were  coming, 
that  Stokely  Carmichael  or  Malcolm  X 
might  show  up  and  set  off  a  bomb  or  some- 
thing. "That  meant  we  didn't  have  to  en- 
gage In  too  much  PR  ourselves,"  Cassell  said. 

And  when  CORE  picketed  Royal  Motors 
on  Georgia  Ai'enxie  for  hiring  only  white 
salesmen,  Cassell  recalled,  he  and  Mr.  Hob- 
son spent  a  while  researching  city  ordi- 
nances to  figure  out  how  to  break  the  law. 
"We  found  out  that  a  picket  was  legal,  but 
that  if  you  sang  or  talked,  that  was  dis- 
turbing the  peace,"  Cassell  -said.  So  the  dem- 
onstrators sang,  loudly  and  cheerfully,  belt- 
ing out  "We  Shall  Overcome  and  a  little 
Jingle  they  had  made  up  about  the  racist 
auto  dealer.  They  were  arrested.  Royal  Mo- 
tors hired  a  black  salesman. 

"Hobson  would  never  countenance  any 
challenge  or  opposition,"  Cassell  said.  "Hob- 
son was  an  Alabama  boy.  He'd  had  to  put 
up  with  compromise  for  so  long  .  .  .  his  at- 
titude did  turn  people  oB  from  time  to  time." 

The  national  CORE  leadership  was  grow- 
ing increasingly  irritated  with  Mr.  Hobson, 
both  as  a  tactician  and  as  a  CORE  leader. 
In  1964,  calling  the  Washington  chapter  a 
"dictatorship,"  CORE  expelled  him  from  the 
organization. 

When  Mr.  Hobson  left  CORE,  he  took  his 
closest  associates  with  him,  and  together 
they  formed  a  new  organization  called  A.sso- 
ciated  Community  Teams  (ACT).  The  activ- 
ism was  as  flamboyant  as  ever,  although 
sometimes  ACT  focused  as  much  debate  on 
Mr.  Hobson  as  It  did  on  the  problem. 

As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Chief  of  Police.  Hobson  built  a  long- 
range  microphone  and  drove  around  after 
police  officers,  recording  their  abuse  of  civil- 
ians. Police  and  city  officials  protested,  but 
the  tapes  proved  his  point. 

When  Mr.  Hobson  suggested  in  August, 
1964,  that  Georgetown  share  the  city's  rat 
problem — and  then  drove  through  the  city 


displaying  a  cageful  of  possum-sized  rats, 
which  he  said  w'ould  be  released  in  Georgs- 
town — the  city  expended  far  more  energy 
trying  to  stop  Hobson's  forays  than  it  did 
killing  rats.  But  people  noticed.  They 
watched  the  cages  cruise  by  and  knew  the 
rats  had  come  from  the  ghetto.  Shaking  up 
the  complacent  was  much  of  what  Julius 
Hobson  had  in  mind. 

Besides,  there  was  a  far  more  serious  proj- 
ect under  way.  Armed  with  graphs  and  sta- 
tistics compiled  after  months  of  re.search, 
Mr.  Hobson  was  suing  the  Washington  public 
schools.  The  siilt,  called  Hobson  vs.  Hansen 
(then  city  school  Stipt.  Carl  F.  Han.sen), 
argvied  that  more  than  a  decade  after  de- 
segregation, the  .school  system  was  discrimi- 
nating against  black  students  by  channeling 
them  into  the  lower  rungs  of  rigid  academic 
tracks  that  received  Inadequate  resources 
and  discouraged  achievement. 

On  June  19.  1967,  the  federal  court  agreed. 
Ill  a  sweeping  decision  then  labeled  one  of 
the  most  Important  school  rulings  since  de- 
segregation, U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  James  Skelly  Wright  abolished  the 
track  system  and  ordered  sub.^itaniial  Inte- 
gration of  school  students  and  faculty,  speci- 
fying that  students  from  overcrowded  black 
schools  should  be  bused  to  the  undercapac- 
ity  white  schools  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 
The  state  of  the  public  schools  here,  Wright 
declared,  was  "a  monument  to  the  cynicism 
of  the  power  structure  which  governs  the 
voteless  capital  of  the  greatest  country  on 
earth." 

>fr.  Hobson.  who  had  shifted  his  own  10- 
year-old  daughter  Jean  from  public  to  pri- 
vate school  after  she  was  assigned  to  the 
lowest  track,  was  Jubilant.  He  ran  for  the 
school  board  a  year  later,  in  the  first  local 
elections  held  in  Washington  during  this 
century,  and  received  so  many  votes  that 
he  was  the  only  candidate  who  did  not  have 
to  enter  a  runoff.  Mr.  Hobson  carried  six  of 
the  city's  eight  wards,  losing  only  in  the 
predominantly  white  areas  In  Southwest  and 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

Mr.  Hobson's  private  life  had  suffered  as 
his  public  life  grew.  In  1966  his  wife  Carol 
filed  for  divorce.  Mr.  Hobson  and  his  son 
later  said  the  marriage  had  been  troubled 
by  religious  differences  and  Mr.  Hobson's 
commitment  to  activism  at  the  occasional 
expense  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Hobson  lived  alone  fnr  a  while,  and 
then  three  months  after  the  1967  Wright  de- 
cision he  inv)t?d  Tina  Lower,  then  a  National 
Institute  for  P\ibllc  Affairs  employee  v.-lth 
whom  he  had  lunched  once,  to  his  apartment 
for  dinner.  He  fixed  her  a  '^teak  with  home- 
made barbecue  sauce,  drove  her  to  her  apart- 
ment In  Georgetown,  and  asl-ed  her  to  marry 
him. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  my  intentions 
In  taking  you  out  are  oerfectly  proper," 
Tina  Hobson  remembered  him  saying.  A  di- 
vorcee with  two  sons.  Tina  Lower  had  ^rosn 
up  "middle  class  white."  a".  Mr.  Hobson  u-ed 
to  sav,  in  Southern  California.  They  saw  each 
other  for  two  years,  l^^norlns  the  comm-nts 
of  Fome  local  activists  that  Hobson  "talked 
black  but  dated  white."  Tn  1969,  they  an- 
nounced their  engatjem^nt— on  the  night 
Hobson  lost  his  bid  for  re-election  to  the 
school  board. 

"If  there  was  anything  he  lost  that  he  felt 
he  should  have  won.  It  was  that  election." 
Mrs.  Hob=on  said.  "Othenvi.=e.  1  don't  think 
he  ever  felt  anybody  owed  him  anything.' 

Mr  Hobson  had  spent  a  stormy  year  on 
the  school  board,  pushing  the  adoption  of 
bla-k  studies  and  a  students'  due  process 
procedure  so  controversial  that  at  one  point 
t'-'hers  walked  out  In  prote.st,  saying  dls- 
clDllne  had  fallen  apart.  But  as  In  the  past, 
much  of  his  time  was  spent  soberly  collect- 
ing data  for  a  legal  attack  on  District 
schools.  The  school  system.  Hobson  charged. 
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was  spending  far  more  on  some 
on  others. 

Again  Judge  Wright  agreed, 
ber.  1970,  Wright  declared  that 
and  whitest  area  of  the  city  : 
stantially  favored  over  poorer 
areas."   The   Judge   answered   . 
second   complaint   by   ordering 
equalize    per-pupU    spending 
salaries  at  all  elementary  so. 
shuffling  that  followed  moved 
teachers  from  mostly  white 
Rock  Creek   Park  to  poorer 
rest  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Hobson's  public  response 
board  election  defeat  was  typlc_, 
"I  got  sidetracked  and  thought 
of  the  power  structure.  The 
the  briar  patch." 

For  four  years,  while  still  .., 
Social  Security  Administration, 
functioned   as  a   kind  of  aglta 
Already    the    coauthor    of    a    bl 
called  "Black  Pride."  he  preparec 
to  the  use  of  statistical  data  as 
tool — "The    Damned    Children' 
Damned  Information."  The  book  i 
llshed  under  the  auspices  of  an 
Hobson  called  the  Washington 
Quality  Education. 

Mr.  Hobson  Joined  antiwar 
every  time  they  marched  on  the 
denounced  a  statement  by  local 
the  antiwar   movement  was  rac 
nominated  by  the  People's  Part' 
president  of  the  United  States,  a 
mate  to  its  presidential  candidal  e 
Jamin  Spock. 
He  also  found  out  he  was  dyln ; 
The  pain  began  In  early  1971 
remembered,    a    backache    that 
made  Mr.  Hobson  stoop  when 
That  autumn  he  went  to  the  u™ 
he  needed  a  back  brace.  When  hi 
home  that  night  he  said  there  wai 
wrong  with  the  blood  cells  in  his 
row. 

"Don't  worry."  he  told  her.  "Ii 
cer."  But  It  was.  Mr.  Hobson 
myeloma,  a  cancer  that  attacks 
Doctors  said  then.  In  1971.  that 
In  six  months. 

"I  had  my  crying  time,  you 
Hobson  told  The  Washington 
He  struggled  with  the  pain,  wit  i 
phlne  he  took  to  case  It,  with  the 
dependence  of  Illness.  "I  don't 
on  my  knees,"  Mr.  Hobson  said 
go  standing  up." 

In  November.   1972.  2.000  peou 
Into  a  room  of  the  Sheraton  Pa 
honor  the  man  who  had  spent 
ring  up  Washington.  In  the  i 
his  family,  his  admirers,  and 
local   Washington   figures  Mr 
fought  for  years.  Hobson  was  so 
lay  on  a  couch  for  most  of  the 
he  still  smoked  a  cigar. 

"My  first  wake."  Mr.  Hobson 
call  that  testimonial,  because  for 
afterward  he  beat  back  the 
after  a  campaign  conducted 
Wheelchair.  Mr.  Hobson  was 
at-large    member    of    what    he 
referred  to  as  the  "so-called 
He  represented  the  Statehood  ^„, 
ing  what  he  said  was  the  Distric 
status,  promising  that  statehood 
his  first  goal.  ^ 

In  January.  1975.  for  the  first 
Ufe.   Mr.   Hobson  looked  down 
Council  chambers  from  the  offl^ 
the  desk.  He  had  become  a  coun 
had  a  special  license  plate  and 
entrance  to  the  chambers.  His  i 
now  supposed  to  be  packaged  as 
substitute  motions,  or 
stltute   motions.   The  mayor 
colleague. 
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It  was  a  sudden  respectability  that  made 
Mr.  Hobson  uneasy.  He  chafed  under  dictates 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  sometimes  in- 
terrupting other  Council  members  in  mid- 
motion  when  he  thought  they  had  strayed 
from  the  Issue.  He  would  leave  Council  meet- 
ings Impatient  and  angry,  muttering  to  his 
aides  about  the  self-indulgent  posturing  that 
went  on  in  the  name  of  government.  But  he 
always  went  back,  and  one  by  one  the  issues 
that  mattered  to  Mr.  Hobson  began  to  appear 
as  bills  and  resolutions. 

He  sponsored  an  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum Act,  which  would  allow  citizens  to  draft 
legl.slatlon  and  then  place  it  on  the  ballot 
His  Non-Criminal  Police  Surveillance  Act 
would  curtail  surveillance  of  DC.  individual 
and  group  political  activity.  An  Educational 
Accountability  Act  would  Implement  mini- 
mum standards  of  student  competency  for 
promotion  and  graduation.  All  this  legisla- 
tion Is  now  pending. 

Mr.  Hobson  didn't  think  much  of  the 
Council  as  an  institution— "a  small  and  ex- 
clusive club."  he  called  it.  And  he  hated  be- 
ing labeled  a  dying  man.  "I  don't  have  any 
enemies  now."  Mr  Hobson  said  not  long  ago 
and  there  was  wlstfulness  In  his  voice  "I 
can't  find  anybody  that's  willing  to  attack 
Julius  Hobson.  I'm  not  used  to  that.  I'm  used 
to  being  attacked  all  day.  every  day  and  de- 
fending. In  fact.  I  used  to  thrive  on  It,  but 
now  In  recent  years,  nobody's  attacked  Hob- 
sen." 

Mr.  Hobson  had  sat  through  Tuesday  morn- 
ing's Council  meeting,  alert  and  apparently 
in  good  spirits,  and  had  chatted  with  his  leg- 
islative aide  Sandy  Brown,  about  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  bill  as  they  visited  the 
George  Washington  Hospital  outpatient 
clinic  for  a  routine  checkup.  Tuesday  evening 
m  his  apartment  In  Southwest,  Hobson  de- 
veloped digestive  problems  He  spent  the 
night  at  home.  But  by  yesterday  morning 
he  was  so  uncomfortable  that  Mrs.  Hobson 
drove  him  back  to  the  hospital. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  about 
10:30  ajn.  with  infections  and  Internal  bleed- 
ing. Two  hours  later,  at  12:25  p.m,  Julius 
Hobson  died. 

He  had  hoped  his  heart  would  last  until 
ho  could  begin  to  change  his  world,  and  it 
did. 


SUBPAR     PERFORMANCE     BY     THE 
EDUCATIONAL   TESTING   SERVICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  Republic  a 
thought-provoking  article,  written  by 
Kim  Masters,  on  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  of  Princeton.  N.J.  ETS  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  number  of  the  exams 
most  school-age  children  and  young 
adults  have  encoimtered  sometime  on 
their  educational  journey.  Such  exams 
as  the  SAT,  LSAT,  and  MCAT  are  fa- 
miliar terms  for  anyone  interested  in 
higher  education  in  America. 

Today,  of  necessity,  our  centers  of 
higher  education  rely  on  exams  admin- 
istered by  ETS  and  the  American  Col- 
lege Testing  Service— ACTS— in  order  to 
make  distinctions  among  their  overflow- 
ing files  of  applicants.  Colleges,  imiver- 
sities  and  graduate  schools  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  some  common  stand- 
ard to  begin  their  selection  process. 
These  institutions  require  applicants  to 
take  a  national  exam,  which  is  usually 
an  ETS-  or  ACTS-administered  exam. 
That  score  is  then  considered  a  reason- 
ably fair  assessment  of  ability  or  intel- 
ligence as  compared  to  one's  peers.  It 
has  become  a  major  determinant  in  de- 


ciding who  will  be  tomorrow's  architects, 
clinical  psychologists,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  professors. 

Understandably,  there  is  a  built-in 
cycle  of  dependence  between  ETS,  the 
larger  of  the  two  testing  services,  and 
American  imiversities.  Simply  because  of 
the  legion  of  applicants  to  these  schools 
each  year,  admissions  committees  can- 
not hope  to  review  every  person's  appli- 
cation with  the  time  it  deserves.  Last 
year,  Georgetown  Medical  School  had 
over  9.100  applications  for  205  available 
positions— a  ratio  of  44  candidates  to 
each  opening.  As  a  result,  most  gradu- 
ate schools  depend  on  the  ETS  and.  in 
turn,  obligate  all  their  applicants  to  take 
the  exams  ETS  offers. 

Thus,  placement  In  the  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  the  concomitant 
social  mobility  that  education  makes 
possible,  become  a  golden  fleece  attain- 
able only  by  first  experiencing  an  ETS 
or  ACTS  exam.  ETS.  because  of  its 
dominance  over  graduate  and  profes- 
sional school  exams,  has  become,  in 
many  ways,  a  major  arbiter  of  Ameri- 
can values.  Anyone  aspiring  to  a  career 
in  certain  highly  competitive  fields  must 
first  make  a  pilgrimage,  sharpened  No.  2 
pencil  in  hand,  to  an  ETS-adminlstered 
exam. 

Yet  ETS  is  a  private  monopoly;  there 
are  no  real  watchdogs  or  public  controls 
over  it.  A  student  takes  the  exam  and 
receives  a  score;  he  has  no  means  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  its  decisions. 
The  potential  for  mistakes  or  the  passing 
on  of  clandestine  information— as  Kim 
Masters'  article  shows — is  too  great  to 
be  ignored.  Even  though  ETS  provides 
an  important  service  to  overburdened 
admissions  committees  making  onerous 
decisions  day  in  and  day  out,  it  should 
not  be  above  the  public  scrutiny  of  stu- 
dents and  universities  who  have  come 
to  depend  on  it.  Kim  Masters'  article  ex- 
poses a  perspective  on  the  danger  of  in- 
sulating powerful  organizations — public 
or  private,  profit  or  nonprofit — from  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  Republic  article  of 
February  5.  1977,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ETS's  Star  Chamber 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Prince- 
ton. New  Jersey,  rapidly  is  becoming  the 
cradle-to-grave  arbiter  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic mobility  in  America.  Its  tests  deter- 
mine who  will  be  admitted  to  the  nation's 
prestigious  private  schools,  to  almost  all  col- 
leges and  graduate  schools,  and  even  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  law  in  many  states. 
The  typical  educated  American  breaks  the 
seal  of  his  or  her  exam  book  (using  the  eraser 
end  of  a  number-two  pencil)  while  still  In 
elementary  school,  and  stUl  is  filling  In  be- 
tween the  pale  blue  lines  well  into  middle 
adulthood. 

Anyone  who  must  deal  with  It  Is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  this  private  monopoly.  He  or 
she  must  take  the  tests  ETS  offers,  must 
supply  the  Information  ETS  requests,  and 
must  pay  the  fees  ETS  charges. 

Most  Important,  individuals  whose  lives 
are  crucially  affected  have  no  way  of  check- 
ing the  accuracy  of  Information  ETS  supplies 
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to  schools,  universities  and  state  accredita- 
tion boards.  ETS  has  been  treated  as  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Family  Educa- 
tion Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Buckley  Amendment. 
This  law  requires  schools  to  give  students 
access  to  files  containing  information  about 
them  and  limits  the  use  schools  can  make  of 
this  Information  without  a  student's  permis- 
sion. The  Privacy  Act  also  created  a  Privacy 
Commission  to  study  the  effects  of  the  act 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  office  of 
HEW  that  administers  it.  The  Privacy  Com- 
mission currently  is  considering  whether  to 
recommend  that  ETS  lose  its  exemption.  The 
following  cautionary  tale  may  aid  the  com- 
mission In  Its  deliberations. 

The  story  involves  the  Law  School  Admis- 
sions Test,  one  of  ETS's  most  popular  offer- 
ings. When  a  candidate  applies  to  take  the 
LSAT,  the  application  form  asks  whether  he 
or  she  has  taken  the  test  before.  This  ques- 
tion appears  among  a  series  of  general  cler- 
ical questions  (name,  address,  and  so  on). 
Applicants  have  no  way  of  knowing  that 
failure  to  indicate  that  they  have  taken  the 
test  before  (whether  by  answering  the  ques- 
tion Incorrectly  or  merely  leaving  it  blank) 
will  have  any  significant  effect  on  their  final 
applications. 

The  reason  for  asking  the  question  was 
not  clerical.  Until  last  year,  the  test  score 
report  form  sent  to  law  .schools  contained — 
unbeknownst  to  the  student  who  was  pay- 
ing to  have  this  information  sent — a  space 
labeled  "unacknowledged  repeater."  When 
this  space  was  marked  by  an  asterisk,  it  in- 
dicated that  a  candidate  applying  to  take 
the  test  for  the  second  time  had  not  indi- 
cated that  this  was  the  case.  The  asterisk  ap- 
peared even  If  a  candidate  (possibly  by  ac- 
cident) failed  to  answer  the  question  at  all. 
Ralph  Smith,  a  professor  and  admissions 
committee  member  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School,  explained  that  the 
"unacknowledged  repeater"  designation 
raised  "a  question  of  [the  applicant's)  in- 
tegrity." A  number  of  other  law  school  ad- 
missions officers  confirmed  that  this  was  the 
construction  admissions  committees  put  on 
the  asterisk. 

Smith  and  several  others  think  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  asterisk  kept  some  appli- 
cants out  of  law  school.  Of  course  there  are 
such  a  variety  of  reasons  an  admissions 
committee  can  give  for  denying  admission 
to  any  one  applicant  that  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  prove  that  anyone  was  excluded 
because  of  being  designated  an  "unacknowl- 
edged repeater." 

In  the  1975-76  applicant  year,  the  dean  of 
admLssions  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School  noticed  that  more  and 
more  of  these  asterisks  were  appearing  on 
LSAT  score  reports.  He  reported  this  to  ETS 
and  asked  whether  the  designation  was  cor- 
rect in  all  these  cases.  Shortly  thereafter 
ETS  responded  with  a  memo  sent  to  all  law 
school  admissions  deans,  which  read  in  part: 
"It  has  recently  become  apparent  that  a 
problem  exists  with  regard  to  the  flagging  of 
candidates  as  'unacknowledged  repeaters' 
(an  asterisk  in  the  area  under  'Unacknowl- 
edged repeater'  In  the  summary  section  of 
reports).  This  problem  has  been  caxised  by 
.several  factors,  some  of  which  ral.se  policy 
questions  which  will  be  considered  nest 
spring.  The  result  for  the  current  year,  how- 
e\er  is  that  some  candidates  who  are  not 
■unacknowledged  repeaters'  have  been  des- 
ignated as  sucli." 

The  memo  warned  that  the  designation 
should  be  disregarded  and  explained  that 
"It  win  not  be  possible  to  identify  all  such 
c.indldates  '  (those  wrongly  identlfled  as  "un- 
acknowledged repeaters").  For  1976-77.  ETS 
has  dropped  the  asterisk. 

There  are  several  disturbing  things  about 
this  incident.  First  of  all.  since  applicants 
have  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  "un- 
acknowledged repeater"  designation  existed. 


discovery  of  this  error  depended  on  the  for- 
tuitous curiosity  of  one  admissions  dean. 
Second,  since  applicants  are  not  permitted 
to  see  the  reports  ETS  sends  to  law  schools, 
individuals  would  have  had  no  way  of  clear- 
ing themselves  of  false  charges  even  If  they 
had  known  that  the  problem  existed.  Third, 
even  after  the  error  was  discovered,  ETS  kept 
it  quiet  and  apparently  made  no  attempt 
either  to  correct  its  past  mistakes  or  to  in- 
form the  applicants  who  were  harmed  by 
them.  In  short,  candidates  who  were  per- 
fectly acceptable  may  have  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  their  chosen  profession  without  ever 
suspecting  the  reason. 

ETS  avoided  any  mention  of  the  "un- 
acknowledged repeater"  incident  in  testi- 
mony at  a  Privacy  Commission  hearing  in 
November.  Robert  Solomon,  vice  president 
of  ETS,  was  asked  specifically  and  repeatedly 
about  errors  that  might  be  correctable  if 
students  had  access  to  their  ETS  files,  but 
he  failed  to  mention  the  asterisk  episode 
and  Insisted  that  ETS  errors  were  "to  the  best 
of  our  experience"  no  problem.  Solomon  now 
says  the  failure  to  mention  It  was  an  over- 
sight: "We  had  no  intention  not  to  mention 
that."  Tom  White,  an  ETS  official  who  deals 
with  law  schools,  says  the  episode  "just 
wasn't  Important  enough  to  mention.  All  of 
the  discussions  at  the  commission  were  b^sed 
on  what  our  system  is  now  doing.  No  effort  to 
describe  the  system  as  It  has  grown  and 
changed  was  made." 

ETS  argues  it  should  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  the  Buckley  Amendment  because  of  the 
time  and  expense  that  would  be  required  to 
bring  its  files  into  compliance,  and  because 
the  organizations  that  contract  for  it.s  serv- 
ices provide  sufficient  regulation.  Of  covirse 
far  poorer  organizations,  and  others  (such 
as  state  universities)  with  many  more  people 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  have  been 
forced  to  comply.  Even  apart  from  the  Buck- 
ley Amendment.  ETS  is  far  too  immune  from 
public  regulation  and  scrutiny,  given  the 
function  It  serves  and  the  power  it  enjoys. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  continue  this 
exemption  as  well. — Kim  Masters 


Legion  began  in  1945  when  he  assumed 
responsibilities  as  field  representative  for 
the  Mid-Pacific  Area  headquartered  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  He  transferred  to  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Commission  in  1946,  and 
served  as  rehabilitation  representative  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  branch  and 
district  offices  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Chuck 
joined  the  Washington  office  staff  of  the 
American  Legion  in  1950.  where  he  su- 
pervised government  insurance  activi- 
ties, social  security  appeals,  forfeiture."?, 
and  related  matters,  and  was  named 
chief  of  insurance  activities  in  1960. 

Mr.  Mattingly's  selfless  devotion  to  his 
responsibilities  during  his  years  of  serv- 
ice has  not  gone  unrecognized.  In  1971. 
he  was  presented  the  National  Depart- 
ment Service  Officers  Association 
"Proud"  Award  in  recognition  of  his  over 
25  years  of  ser\'ice  to  the  American  Le- 
gion and  the  Nation's  war  veterans.  In 
1973,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  News  Service  Association's 
Presidents  Award.  Furthermore,  he  has 
been  recognized  for  his  work  and  lead- 
ership in  Scouting  activities  by  being 
awarded  the  coveted  Silver  Beaver  and 
St.  George  Awards. 

The  American  Legion,  the  Nation's 
veterans  population,  and  all  of  us  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Chuck 
Mattingly,  will  miss  his  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  efforts  in  the  future. 
Chuck,  his  wife  Jacqueline,  and  his  fam- 
ily currently  reside  in  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  join  with  me  in  wishing  them 
every  happiness  for  the  future. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  ISSUES  AND 
CHOICES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week  the  Nuclear  Energy  Policy  Study 
Group  released  a  report  entitled  "Nu- 
clear Power  Issues  and  Choices."  It  is  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  our  national 
energy  needs  and  potential,  and  it  fo- 
cuses particularly  on  nuclear  power.  The 
report  deserves  careful  analysis  by  all 
policymakers  in  the  energy  field.  It  was 
sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  administered  by  the 
MITRE  Corp. 

The  study  group  proposes  that  we  de- 
emphasize  the  breeder  reactor  and  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  development  of  Plu- 
tonium reprocessing.  There  seems  to  be 
mounting  evidence  that  this  is  a  wise 
policy.  Widespread  use  of  breeder  re- 
actors couM  place  the  potential  for  nu- 
clear blackmail  in  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists all  over  the  globe,  and  help  in- 
creasing numbers  of  nations  arm  them- 
selves with  atomic  weapons. 

Last  November  22.  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Press  Club.  I  said  : 

I  have  concluded  that  my  early  support  for 
the  breeder  reactor  was  misplaced.  In  the 
immediate  future,  a  large  share  of  funds  now 
earmarked  for  the  breeder  should  be  re- 
rtlrected  to  conservation,  solar  and  coal.  The 
.'prime  reason  for  this  is  that  the  dangers  of 
a  Plutonium  economy — and  the  related 
spread  of  atomic  weaponry  around  the 
globe — demand  that  we  go  slowly  on  this 
technology. 

Mr.  Mattingly's  association  with  the        The  Washington  Post  in  a  March  23 
national  headquarters  of  the  American    editorial  takes  much  the  same  position. 


CHARLES  E.  MATTINGLY  RETIRES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Nation  the  services  rendered  to  our 
veterans  population  by  Charles  E. 
"Chuck"  Mattingly  who  recently  retired 
from  his  position  as  deputy  director  of 
the  National  Legislative  Commission  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Mattingly  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Kentucky  where  he  attended  Breckin- 
ridge High  School  in  Hardinsberg.  He 
later  attended  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Chuck  served  in  the  European  Theater 
during  World  War  II  with  the  1st  Ar- 
mored Division.  Injuries  which  he  re- 
ceived in  1942  resulted  in  his  discharge 
from  service  in  August  of  1943  after  3 
years  of  service. 

Mr.  Mattingly's  record  of  service  to  his 
fellow  man  and  to  the  veterans  of  our 
Nation  in  particular  is  long  and  distin- 
guished. Immediately  upon  being  dis- 
charged from  service,  he  joined  Post  No. 
15  of  the  American  Legion  in  Louisville. 
Ky.,  and  became  an  active  member.  In 
1944.  Mr.  Mattingly  was  appointed  as- 
sistant department  service  officer  of  the 
American  Legion  for  the  Department  of 
Kentucky  and  claim."?  representative  for 
the  Kentucky  Disabled  Ex -Servicemen's 
Board. 
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aactor  grows  daily. 
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York  Times  summary  of  the 
the  Washington  Post  editorial 
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There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
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The  case  for  plutonlum  fuel  an( 
er  reactor  has  been  growing 
dubious.  With  each  re-examlnatlc^ 
become  clearer  and  the  benefits 
latest  analysis,  published  this 
search  organization  called  the 
ration.  Is  remarkable  for  Its  Intel 
balance.   It  deserves  to  be 
thorltatlve.  It  strongly  urges  the 
ministration    to    postpone    plu 
production  "Indefinitely"  and  to 
breeder  technology  to  the 
standby  for  the  middle  of  the  n 
That  judgment  Is  unquestlonabl  ' 
one. 

The  penalties  for  a  mistake 
be  monstrous.  Plutonium  Is  one 
potent  poisons  ever  devised  and 
form.  It  can  be  fashioned  Into 
ons  relatively  easily. 

The  technology  Is  within  the 
terrorist  organizations   as  well 
governments  of  every  kind.  Putti4g 
Into  commercial  use  would  be  an 
decision. 

Yet  that  Is  the  direction  In 
policy  has  been  heading,  guided 
obsolete  assumptions  and  blind 
A  reprocessing  plant  for  the 
plutonlum    now    stands.    twO' 
pleted.  near  the  town  of  Barnwell 
ing    for    a    federal    policy    on 
breeder    reactor    Is    under    const 
Clinch   River,  Tenn.,   scheduled 
operation  In  the  early  1980s  as 
for    commercial    plutonlum-fuele^ 
In  the  1990s.  The  Mitre  report  is 
primarily  to  President  Carter  and 
advisers.  If  they  follow  Its  clear 
logic,    they    will    abandon    both 
projects. 

The  Mitre  report  is  the  work  of 
tee   of  21    men  who,   collectively 
much  about  these  questions  as 
the  world.  One  member  of  the 
Harold  Brown,   was  president  of 
fornla  Institute  of  Technology 
Secretary    of    Defence.     Another 
Arrow  of  Harvard,  holds  the  NobH 
economics.  A  third,  Wolfgang 
director  of  the  Stanford  Linear 
Center.  There's  no  need  to  run 
entire  list.  Their  report  has  been 
as  a  book.  Incidentally,  by  the 
under  the  title,  "Nuclear  Power 
Choices."  But  It  covers  a  great 
than  nuclear  Issues  alon 
to  the  plutonlum  question,  you 
to  consider  the  future  American 
Its  requirements  for  energy  and 
possible  sources. 

The  nuclear  reactors  now  beln  ? 
utilities    around    the    country 
mentally     different     from     the 
breeder — and  far  less  dangerous, 
commercial  reactors  are  fueled 
uranium;  when  the  fuel  Is  spent, 
process  has  left  a  residue  of 
the  rod.  But  In  that  form.  It's  not 
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procedure  that  refines  the  plutonlum  and 
mixes  It  Into  a  new  kind  of  fuel  for  the 
breeder,  which,  in  turn,  produces  more 
plutonlum  than  It  consumes.  It's  this  sec- 
ond fuel,  the  one  that  emerges  from  the 
reprocessing  plant,  that  contains  weapons- 
grade  plutonlum  and  presents  truly  extraor- 
dinary  dangers. 

The  only  conceivable  reasons  for  resorting 
to  the  plutonlum  technology  now  would  be 
either  a  looming  shortage  of  uranium  or 
the  threat  of  energy  prices  so  high  that  they 
could  derail  the  nation's  economic  growth. 

Plutonium  recycling  can  be  postponed  In- 
definitely "at  essentially  no  economic  cost," 
the  report  finds.  "The  fears  that  energy 
scarcity  will  force  fundamental  changes  In 
economic  and  social  structures  or  the  life- 
style of  the  Industrial  world  are  not  well 
founded." 

The  Mitre  group.  In  other  words,  consid- 
ered both  possibilities  and  concluded  that 
there  was  nothing  to  Justify  risking,  In  this 
century,  the  dire  hazards  of  reliance  on 
plutonlum  fuels. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22,  1977) 

FoSD  Panel  Urges  Major  Policy  Shift 
ON  Nuclear  Power 
(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington,  March  21. — A  panel  of  21 
scientists  and  economists  today  recom- 
mended major  changes  in  the  nuclear  policy 
of  the  United  States,  Including  an  Indefi- 
nite postponement  of  plutonlum  reprocessing 
and  the  end  of  the  crash  program  to  build 
a  commercial  breeder  reactor. 

The  panel,  in  making  its  negative  recom- 
mendations on  Plutonium  and  the  nation's 
major  nuclear  energy  research  project,  said 
It  had  concluded  that  the  most  serious  risk 
associated  with  nuclear  power  was  that  It 
would  help  an  Increasing  number  of  nations 
arm  themselves  with  atomic  weapons. 

The  panel's  study,  undertaken  with  an 
$860,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
was  made  public  while  three  teams  within 
the  Carter  Administration  continue  to  work 
on  separate  studies  that  touch  on  other 
aspects  of  nuclear  energy. 

ADMINISTRATION     MEMBERS    ON    PANEL 

Partly  because  the  Ford  Foundation  panel 
Included  two  top  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  partly  because  of  previous  com- 
ments of  President  Carter,  the  report's  rec- 
ommendations were  widely  seen  as  preview- 
ing what  will  probably  be  the  Administra- 
tion's own  final  positions  on  nuclear  power. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Harkln,  Democrat  of  Iowa, 
President  Carter  said  flatly  that  "this  Ad- 
ministration generally  considers  nuclear 
power  a  low-priority  energy  source  and  views 
the  liquid  metal  fsist  breeder  reactor  as  a  po- 
tential security  risk." 

After  a  news  conference  this  morning, 
members  of  the  panel,  headed  by  Spurgeon 
M.  Keeny  Jr.,  the  director  of  Washington  op- 
erations of  the  MITRE  Corporation,  met  with 
President  Carter  at  the  White  House  and 
then  briefed  Congressional  staff  members 
at  the  Capitol. 

The  418-page  report,  entitled  "Nuclear 
Power  Issues  and  Choices,"  appeared  to  rest 
on  two  fundamental  assumptions  that  some- 
what contradict  those  held  by  the  nuclear 
Industry  and  by  many  energy  experts  In 
Congress  and  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Adminis- 
trations. 

The  first  key  assumption  Is  that  conven- 
tional nuclear  reactors,  now  generating  about 
10  percent  of  the  electricity  In  the  United 
States,  will  be  about  as  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous to  operate  as  electrical  generating 
stations  fired  by  coal. 

For  many  years,  nuclear  proponents  have 
argued  that  nuclear  reactors  would  be  sub- 
stantially   cheaper    and    have    significantly 


fewer  health  consequences  than  coal-fueled 
stations. 

The  second  key  assumption  of  the  study 
is  that  the  current  official  estimates  of  ura- 
nium reserves  and  resources  substantially 
underestimate  the  amount  of  \iranlum  that 
will  be  available  during  the  next  two  or  three 
decades. 

This  assumption,  disputed  by  some  experts, 
is  of  major  impyortance  to  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations to  postpone  plutonlum  recycling 
Indefinitely  and  to  slow  the  swift  develop- 
ment of  the  breeder  reactor  because  both 
new  technologies  have  been  held  to  be  vital 
to  the  United  States  because  of  alleged  poten- 
tial shortages  of  uranium. 

Plutonium  recycling  is  a  complex  chemical 
process  in  which  plutonlum,  a  heavy  grey 
metal  rarely  found  In  nature,  and  uranium 
are  extracted  from  used  reactor  fuel  so  they 
can  be  re-used  to  fire  reactors. 

The  breeder  reactor  Is  an  experimental 
model  that  would  be  fueled  with  plutonlum 
and  which  could,  the  engineers  believe,  be 
made  to  operate  so  that  it  would  actually 
create  more  plutonlum  than  It  burns. 

The  study  panel,  whose  members  Included 
Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Joseph  S.  Nye  Jr.,  deputy  to  the  Undersecre- 
tary of  Security  Assistance  in  the  State  De- 
partment, argued  that  the  Importance  of 
nuclear  power  to  the  United  States  had  been 
considerably  exaggerated. 

"It  is  incorrect  to  argue  that  nuclear  power 
is  'needed'  now  to  allow  society  to  continue 
its  development  as  It  is,"  the  report  said. 
"While  nuclear  power  Is  one  of  the  optloas 
that  should  be  pursued.  It  Is  not  as  crlticni 
to  future  economic  development  as  its  advi-  ■ 
cates  claim." 

Concerning  requirements  of  the  next  cei-  • 
tury,  the  panel  said,  "We  believe  that  somn 
mix  of  coal,  solar,  and  fusion  energy,  assisted 
by  conservation,  would  be  capable  of  supply- 
ing society's  long-term  energy  needs." 

"But  we  also  believe  that  the  nuclear 
breeder  will  be  competitive  and  Is  likely  to 
prove  eventually  to  be  socially  acceptable," 
the  report  continued.  "Society  does  not  have 
to  act  on  these  guesses  today.  Our  children 
will  be  In  a  better  position  to  worry  about 
our  grandchildren  than  we  are." 

The  report  was,  however,  far  less  easy- 
going about  proliferation:  "In  our  view,  th-» 
most  serious  risk  associated  with  nucle"- 
power  Is  the  attendant  Increase  In  the  nurr- 
ber  of  countrie.s  that  have  access  to  techno- •• 
ogy,  materials  and  facilities  leading  to  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability,"  it  said. 

FEARS     OF     PROLIFERATION 

"If  widespread  proliferation  actually  oc- 
curs, it  will  prove  an  extremely  serlojis  dan- 
ger to  United  States  security  and  to  world 
peace  and  stability  in  general,"  the  report 
added. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  hazard,  the 
panel  recommended  a  large  number  of  differ- 
ent approaches.  Including  Intensive  new  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  assure  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  adequate  supplies  of  uranium  for  conven- 
tional reactors  and  of  the  United  States 
policy  decision  to  abandon  the  use  of  plu- 
tonlum for  at  least  the  next  few  decades.  ^ 

The  United  States  has  already  Invested 
more  than  $3.5  billion  in  general  breeder  re- 
search and  in  the  planning  and  engineering 
of  a  demonstration  commercial  breeder  re- 
actor on  the  Clinch  River  in  Tennessee. 

If  the  Ford  Foundation  panel's  recom- 
mendations are  adopted  by  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, the  big  Immediate  losers  would 
be  the  Clinch  River  Reactor — which  so  far 
has  received  $325  million  from  the  govern- 
ment and  $130  million  from  a  consortium  of 
private  companies — and  a  reprocessing  plant 
under  construction  In  Barnwell,  S.C.,  In 
which  the  Allied  Chemical  Corporation  and 
General  Atomic  so  far  have  Invested  about 
$200  million. 
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NvciXAa  Power  and  Pboliperatton   or 

Nuclear  Weapons 

summary  and  conclusions 

A  strategy  to  constrain  proliferation  must 
be  complex  and  comprehensive.  U.S.  nuclear 
power  policies  and  programs  can  be  shaped 
to  support  such  a  strategy,  but  they  can  be 
only  partially  effective  unless  they  are 
meshed  with  political  actions  and  with 
broader  international  arrangements. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  a 
nonprollferatlon  strategy  are  broader  than 
nuclear  power.  They  Include : 

A  foreign  policy  In  support  of  International 
security,  peace,  and  stability;  patient  efforts 
to  contain  and  resolve  conflicts  which  might 
lead  to  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  will 
foster  continuing  cooperation  on  nonpro- 
llferatlon. 

Adherence  to  security  commitments  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
allies  and  certain  threatened  states,  so  that 
Isolation  will  not  make  nuclear  weapons 
appear  necessary. 

Where  necessary,  use  of  U.S.  Influence  to 
discourage  states  from  preparatory  moves 
toward  a  nuclear  capability. 

Vigorous  efforts  toward  nuclear  arms  lim- 
itations which  would  implement  Article  VI 
of  the  NPT  and  build  additional  barriers 
(e.g.,  a  comprehensive  test  ban)  against 
proliferation. 

An  active  program  of  International  coop- 
eration in  energy  development  and  exploita- 
tion, so  that  the  full  range  of  energy  re- 
sources will  be  available  In  International 
commerce  and  national  planning,  without 
need  for  excessive  reliance  .in  nuclear  power. 

Deemphasls  on  nuclear  weapons  In  mili- 
tary policy,  particularly  doctrines  that  pre- 
sent nuclear  weapons  as  acceptable  necessary 
armaments  for  a  limited  application  or  po- 
litical pressure. 

Other  international  measures  are  directly 
related  to  nuclear  power. 

Support  of  the  NPT  and  encouragement 
of  present  nonparties  to  adhere. 

Support  of  the  IAEA,  in  particular,  gen- 
erous financial  and  technical  help  for  IAEA 
safeguards,  standards,  and  practices  relating 
to  safety  and  physical  security. 

Leadership  In  supplementing  the  NPT  with 
arrangements  controlling  the  spread  and 
utilization  of  sensitive  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
facilities. 

Coordination  with  other  suppliers  to  han- 
dle nuclear  exports  and  as.":ociated  safe- 
guards uniformly  and  In  support  of  both 
current  NPT  requirements  and  new  fuel 
cycle  arrangements.  Classification  of  the 
technology  of  laser  isotope  separation  would 
be  one  useful  area  of  coordination. 

Interchange  of  objective  data  and  analysis 
on  recycle  and  the  breeder,  in  the  interests 
of  a  realistic  appreciation  of  costs,  benefits, 
risks,  and  time  scale. 

Support  of  coordinated  actions  by  sup- 
pliers of  low-enrtched  uranium  to  assure 
supply  of  reactor  fuel,  with  special  attention 
to  needs  of  countries  cooperating  with  inter- 
national arrangements  for  control  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle  and  related  facilities. 

Leadership  in  exploring  arrangements  for 
storage  of  spent  fuel  and  for  disposal  of  nu- 
clear wa.ste. 

A  clearer  stand  on  the  doubtful  practical 
value  and  ominous  proliferation  dangers  of 
"peaceful  nuclear  explosives,"  and  greater 
effort  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  dis- 
continue its  PNE  activities. 

Actions  and  policies  regarding  the  U.S. 
domestic  nuclear  power  program,  discussed 
in  other  sections  of  this  study,  would  affect 
proliferation  In  Important  ways.  The  follow- 
ing measures  would  have  major  nonprollfera- 
tlon significance: 

A  clear  decision  to  defer  plutonlum  re- 
processing and  recycle. 


Deemphasls  of  the  breeder  program  with 
deferral  of  the  early  date  of  commercializa- 
tion. 

Reduced  priority  for  nuclear  power  in  en- 
ergy research  and  planning,  in  a  framework 
giving  equal  weight  to  coal  in  the  short  term 
and  alternative  replenlshable  energy  sources 
over  the  longer  term. 

Avoidance  of  promotion  of  nuclear  power 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Orderly  expansion  of  enrichment  facilities 
to  correspond  to  realistic  projections  of  fu- 
ture demand  at  home  and  abroad. 

Continued  refusal  to  export  plutonlum 
separation  and  enrichment  technology, 
coupled  wtih  efforts  to  achieve  similar  action 
by  other  suppliers. 

Approval  of  nuclear  exports  only  where 
consistent  with  U.S.  security  Interests  and 
obligations  and  nonprollferatlon  policy. 


CHARLES  BENTON:  "HOW  THE  DE- 
BATES CAME  TO  BE" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  1976  Presidential  debates  are  old 
news,  it  is  time  we  looked  at  them  in 
retrospect  to  understand  how  they  came 
about. 

Charles  Benton,  president  of  Films, 
Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  recently  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Kennedy-Nixcn  debates  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  1976  Presidential  debates  in  an 
article  published  in  the  ''Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  1977  Book  of  the  Year." 
Charles  Benton,  who  was  instrumental  in 
the  preliminary  planning  of  the  1976  de- 
bates, provides  interesting  insights  into 
the  debates.  And  he  raises  some  impor- 
tant questions  to  consider  in  planning 
future  debates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "How  the  Debates  Came  To  Be"  by 
Charles  Benton  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  the  Debates  Came  To  Be 
(By  Charles  Benson) 

The  first  television  debates  between  major- 
party  candidates  In  U.S.  political  history  oc- 
curred during  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign, when  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard 
M.  Nixon  met  in  four  highly  publicized  con- 
frontations that,  it  was  later  felt,  probably 
helped  Kennedy  to  win  the  election.  Those 
debates  were  made  possible  by  a  suspension 
by  Congress  of  the  .so-called  equal  time  pro- 
vision, sec.  315  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act. 

A  new  ruling  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  the  fall  of  1975  once 
again  opened  the  way  to  presidential  debates 
on  television.  The  ruling  broadened  the  in- 
terpretation of  "bona  fide  news  events," 
which  were  not  subject  to  the  equal  time 
provision,  by  excluding  from  coverage  under 
sec.  315  all  events  that  were  sponsored  by 
organizations  Independent  of  the  broadcast- 
ing media. 

Six  months  earlier  three  citizen  activists, 
Marjorle  and  Charles  Benton  and  Gene 
Pokorny,  had  developed  a  proposal  for  a  series 
of  "presidential  forums"  to  be  held  during 
the  presidential  primaries  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1976.  The  Idea  was  to  hold  a  num- 
ber of  televised  "town  meetings"  dui'lng  the 
U.S.  Bicentennial  to  which  the  presidential 
candidates  of  both  parties  would  be  Invited 
to  speak  concerning  the  major  Issues  con- 
fronting the  nation.  In  July  1975  the  Wil- 
liam Benton  Foundation  made  a  grant  of 


$50,000  to  develop  the  idea.  Jim  Karayn. 
former  head  of  National  Public  Affairs  Center 
for  Television,  was  named  staff  director,  and 
discu-'sions  began  with  several  major  orga- 
nizations involved  In  public  television. 

Immediately  following  the  FCC  ruling 
contact  was  made  with  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  a  leading  voter  education  organiza- 
tion that  had  Just  announced  its  theme  for 
the  1976  election  as  "Issues  Not  Images." 
When  the  League  agreed  to  adopt  the  proj- 
ect, the  Beaton  Foundation  increased  Its 
grant  to  8200,000,  and  a  further  $100,000  was 
obtained  by  the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
from  the  Ford  Foiuidation  to  help  fund  pub- 
lic television  coverage  of  the  forums. 

Four  forums  took  place,  although  five  were 
planned.  The  first  occvirred  In  Boston  on 
Feb.  23,  1976,  Jvist  before  the  Massachusetts 
primary.  Seven  Democratic  hopefuls  partici- 
pated: Jimmy  Carter,  Morris  UdaU.  Henry 
Jackson,  Fred  Harris,  Sargent  Shrlver,  Birch 
Bayh.  and  Milton  Shapp.  Participation  fell 
off  in  later  forums — In  Miami,  Fla.,  on  March 
1,  In  New  York  on  March  29.  and  In  Chicago 
on  May  3 — as  the  list  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates contracted.  No  Republican  Joined  any 
of  tbe  forums,  although  all  were  repeatedly 
Invited  by  the  nonpartisan  steering  commit- 
tee. The  last  forum,  scheduled  to  be  held 
before  the  California  primary,  was  cajiceled 
owing  to  a  lack  of  candidate  participation 
but  the  earlier  ones  had  attracted  a  solid 
audience  on  public  television — between  1.5 
million  and  2  million  viewers. 

With  the  experience,  staff,  and  credentials 
of  the  forums  behind  it,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  at  its  annual  spring  convention,  an- 
nounced through  its  president,  Ruth  Clusen. 
that  the  League  would  invite  the  major  party 
nominees  to  engage  in  television  debates  dur- 
ing the  fall  campaign.  Along  with  this  an- 
nouncement the  League  launched  a  petition 
drive  for  foiir  million  signatures  and  an 
editorial  and  press  campaign  to  mobilize 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  such  debates. 

Early  in  August  the  League  formed  a  steer- 
ing committee  for  the  debates  comprised  of 
distinguished  Americans  and  headed  by  three 
co-chairpersons :  Rita  Hauser,  Newton  Minow, 
and  Charles  Walker.  In  late  August  in  his 
acceptance  speech  at  the  Republican  con- 
vention, Pres.  Gerald  Ford  Issued  a  challenge 
to  his  Democratic  rival  Jimmy  Carter  to  en- 
gage in  debates  during  the  campaign.  Ford 
had  learned  that  Carter  was  going  to  issue 
a  similar  challenge  the  next  day  and,  at  the 
last  minute,  decided  to  seize  the  Initiative. 
Carter  Immediately  accepted. 

Heated  discussions  ensued  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  League,  the  U.S.  television 
networks,  and  other  Interested  parties  as  to 
who  would  sponsor  the  debates,  and  about 
their  framework  and  format.  The  League  was 
finally  chosen  and  proposed  four  debates, 
three  between  the  presidential  candidates, 
with  the  first  on  domestic  affairs  and  the 
second  on  foreign  affairs,  and  one  between 
the  vice-presidential  candidates.  The  Ford 
entourage  wanted  to  begin  with  foreign  af- 
fairs and  to  have  longer  debates;  both  Carter 
and  Ford  wanted  less  informality  than  the 
League  did,  preferring  a  more  structured  ex- 
change with  representatives  of  the  print  and 
electronic  media  acting  as  intermediaries. 

The  first  presidential  debate  was  held  at 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  In  Philadelphia, 
the  second  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  third 
at  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia;  the 
vice-presidential  debate  was  held  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Unlike  1960,  when  the  viewing  audi- 
ence fell  sharply  as  the  debates  followed  one 
another,  the  television  audience  in  1976 
stayed  fairly  constant,  at  least  for  the  three 
Carter-Ford  debates:  the  average  audience 
was  over  70  million  people,  or  roughly  one 
In  every  three  Americans.  While  much  ground 
was  covered,  certain  specifics  stand  out,  such 
as  Ford's  assertion  that  the  Eastern  European 
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countries  were  essentially  In  control 
own  destiny  and  free  of  Soviet 
The    debate    between    the    vice- 
candidates   also  seemed   to 
differences  in  the  style  and  charac 
ators  Walter  Mondale  and  Robert 

Though  commentators  were 
the  overall  impact  on  voter  at 
seemed  to  be  a  consensus  that 
helped  to  shape  the  1976  . 
palgn.  In  a  country  of  continental 
Us  vast  regional  differences,  the 
national  candidates  become  blurr 
tailor  their  speeches  to  the  specla  I 
of  different  audiences  and 
nationally  televised  debates,  the 
have  to  speak  to  all  Americans. 

There  Is  also  general  agreemen 
debates  have  raised  some 
tions  for  the  future.  Among  them 

1.  The  year  1976  was  the  first  in 
public  directly,  through  the 
form  Act  of  1976,  funded  the 
general  election  campaigns 
will  continue,  do  candidates  have 
obligation  to  be  accountable  to  the 
the  major  Issues  through  televlsei 

2.  Television  has  become  the  mos 
news  medium.  Assuming  that,  too 
tlnue,  what  is  the  proper  balanc ; 
commercial  time  (bought  by  the  c 
news  reporting  (provided  by  the 
and  debates  or  forums  organized 
ently  of  both  candidates  and  nets. 

3.  In  1977  ConCTess  will  begin  h.... 
the  revision  of  the  Communicatlc  ns 
1934.  How  should  sec.  315  and  ot 
slons  of  this  old  law  be  changed  to 
date  the  needs  of  U.S.  society  now 
future? 

4.  Finally,  how  can  the  Issue  of  .._ 
partlcloatlon  In  media  debates  be 
In  fairness  to  such  candidates  but 
ins  In  mind  the  size  of  the  con 
often  relatively  tiny— that  they  .. 

In  American  society  today,  how 
communications  technology  play  a 
suDDorts.  rather  than  erodes,  the  b 
dations  of  nolltlcal  democracy—^,, 
cation,  public  understanding,  ant 
ened   public   choice?   Since   the 
Itself    Is   neutral,    what    is   done 
through  It  remains  the  central  Issifc 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President. 
ary  7,  Business  Week  carried 
entitled  "Support  for  Carter's 
Priorities."  The  article  describes 
ribbon  panel  of  energy  expert 
will  soon  deliver  its  recommehdations 
concerning  long-term  energy  lolicy  to 
President  Carter.  ' 

The  panel  has  found  that  we 
tlnue  to  increase  our  economii 
without  a  substantial  increase 
consumption.    This    would 
plished  through  energy 
article  reports : 

In  fact  it  seems  likely  that 
triple  over  the  next  40  years  withoiJt 
cant  energy  growth. 


i:i 


be 


The  ramifications  of  this 
are  startling,   it  means   that 
wise  energy  husbandry,  we  can 
best  of  both  worlds :  Increasing 
wealth    and    a    cleaner    env 
Through   energy   conservation 
minimize  the  threat  of  foreign 
goes  and  capricious  weather. . 
save  nonrenewable  resources 
generations. 

Energy  conservation  is  not 
best  bet.  it  may  be  our  only 
blue-ribbon  panel  predicts  that 
energy  sources,  such  as  solar 
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synthetic  fuels,  will  not  be  available  for 
large-scale  use  until  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  points  out 
the  tremendous  potential  of  energy  con- 
servation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Support  for  Carter's  Energy  Priorities 

A  blue-ribbon  panel  of  energy  experts  will 
soon  deliver  to  the  government  a  major 
study  of  long-range  policy  that  could  have 
significant  influence  on  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration's own  energy  planning  In  topics 
ranging  from  fuel  pricing  to  relations  with 
OPEC. 

A  committee  carefully  balanced  among 
academics,  environmentalists,  and  represent- 
atives from  banks,  utilities,  and  corpora- 
tions. Including  several  oil  companies,  will 
soon  submit  to  government  energy  agencies 
a  report  that  contradicts  many  of  the  stand- 
ard a.ssumptions  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  energy  supply  and  Industrial 
growth. 

The  consensus  of  the  committee  Is  that 
the  growth  of  gross  national  product  is  not 
dependent  on  the  parallel  growth  of  energy 
supplies.  In  fact,  It  seems  likely  that  GNP 
could  triple  over  the  next  40  years  without 
significant  energy  growth. 

The  report  provides  powerful  support  for 
proponents  of  stringent  conservation  meas- 
ures In  reallocating  energy  resources.  The 
panel  substantially  agrees  that  economic  In- 
centives and  plfint-deslgn  Improvements  can 
promote  enough  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
available   energy  to   maintain   GNP   growth. 

One  of  the  most  striking  conclusions  of 
the  committee  Is  that  the  .so-called  "alterna- 
tive" energy  tschnologies  are  a  good  deal 
further  off  than  experts  had  hoped.  Indeed, 
none  of  them  will  contribute  much  in  this 
century.  Synthetic  fuels,  solar  electric  gen- 
eration, and  advanced  nuclear  power  plants 
are  considered  promising  but  extremely 
long-term.  Moreover,  government  regulation 
is  seen  as  a  slgnaficant  barrier  to  develop- 
ment. 

The  panel,  which  Is  filled  with  people  who 
have  good  connections  with  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, may  serve  to  reinforce  Carter's 
own  preferences  for  a  policy  heavily  depend- 
ent on  conservation  measures. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bttrdick).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-452,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Individual  Rights. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
MR.  PELL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  resumption  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Code  of  Conduct  measure  tomor- 
row, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pell  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  Mr. 
Nelson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  correct  that  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  15  minutes  on  tomorrow,  the  two 
amendments  by  Mr.  Durkin  which  were 
temporarily  laid  aside  would  automati- 
cally come  before  the  Senate?  One  was 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  the  other  one 
was  before  the  Senate  when  we  went  into 
morning  bu.siness.  They  both  would  be 
before  the  Senate,  would  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  all  time 
has  expired  on  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  also 
is  correct, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
which  of  the  two  amendments  would  be 
before  the  Senate  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  103  would  be  the  amendment 
that  would  come  before  the  Senate  first. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  then  the 
second  amendment  would  be  the  one 
which  was  temporarily  laid  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  and  that  is  amendment  No.  104. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  votes  would  necessarily  occur  at  that 
time,  after  the  expiration  of  the  two  15- 
minute  periods,  or  will  the  vote  occur 
when  the  Senator  requests  a  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  AU  time 
has  exnired  on  the  two  amendments,  so 
the  votes  would  occur  then,  unless  Sena- 
tors yielded  time  from  the  resolution  for 
further  debate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  managers  could  yield 
time  at  that  time,  should  they  wish  to  do 
so,  to  discuss  these  matters,  before  the 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  could,  if 
they  yielded  time  from  the  resolution. 
Otherwise,  the  votes  would  occur  at  that 
time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
MR.  BARTLETT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  are  recognized  on  tomorrow. 
Mr.  Bartlett  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


REREFERRAL— SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  13 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13.  relating  to  energy 
conservation,  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  request  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
12  noon. 

Committees  may  meet  until  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow, under  the  Stevenson  resolution. 
They  could  meet  during  the  morning, 
when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session;  they 
could  meet  during  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Senate  is  in  session,  until  2  p.m.,  un- 
der the  Stevenson  resolution.  Of  course, 
the  Appropriations  and  Budget  Commit- 
tees have  standing  authority  to  meet. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  Senate  will  then  immediately  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  at  which  time  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr, 
Pell)  will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes, 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Durkin, 
No.  103.  The  Senator  at  that  time  may 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  if  he  wishes 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon;  and 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Durkin's  amendment  No.  104  will  be 
the  pending  question. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  amendment 
No.  104.  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Roth,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  last  evening. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  by  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Wallop  will  be 
recognized  to  call  up  his  three  amend- 
ments. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Hath- 
away which  will  follow.  Then  Mr.  Percy 
has  at  least  four  amendments  that  have 
been  ordered,  with  the  understand- 
ing  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Six  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ml".  Per- 
cy seems  to  have  four  amendments, 
under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. He  has  four  amendments.  There  was 
a  time  limitation  on  six,  but  we  have 
the  order  for  only  four  at  that  point. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  tomorrow  we 
can  arrange  for  him  to  call  up  all  six, 
and  I  hope  we  can. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Helms  has  several 
amendments,  but  they  will  be  carried 
over  until  Monday.  My  judgment  is  we 
will  have  rollcall  votes  tomorrow  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  mitil  5  or  6  p.m. 
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p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  March  25,  1977.  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24, 1977; 

Department  of  Acriccltdbe 

Dale  Ernest  Hathaway,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,   vice  Richard  E.   Bell,  resigned. 

Dale  Ei-uest  Hathaway,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,    to   be   a  member   of   the   Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, vice  Richard  E.  Bell,  resigned. 
In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Jon  L.  Boyes,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pitrsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  State.s  Code,  section  5233. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  8:14 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  24,  1977; 

Dep.\rtment  of  .^gricultctre 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbl.T,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
su':,ect  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  eonsTituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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BAN  ON  SACCHARIN 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

of    M1S.SOUR1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
doubtedly all  my  colleagues  have  received 
as  many  calls  and  letters  as  I  have  ex- 
pressing outrage  at  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  announced  intention  to 
propose  a  ban  on  saccharin. 

Certainly,  such  action  would,  at  best, 
inconvenience  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans who  use  artificial  sweeteners  reg- 
ularly for  dietary  purposes.  True  hard- 
ships will  be  created  for  Americans  with 
health  problems  which  prohibit  their 
consumption  of  sugar.  The  10  million 
diabetics  in  the  country  and  the  many 
millions  with  other  condition.?  aggra- 
vated by  natural  sweeteners  will  have 
greater  difficulty  obtaining  saccharin  and 
will  certainly  suffer  increased  costs  if 
they  have  to  depend  on  prescriptions  to 
get  the  product. 

Although  the  Canadian  test  which  con- 
cluded saccharin  is  carcinogenic  relied 
on  methods  universally  accepted  by  the 
scientific  community,  the  pubhc  outcry 
about  the  po-ssible  ban  on  the  product,  in 
my  view,  is  justifiable.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand,  and  indeed  does  not  make 
sense,  for  saccharin  to  be  taken  off  the 
market  when  it  is  still  possible  to  buy 
cigarettes,  which  far  more  conclusive  evi- 


dence has  shown  are  health  hazards. 
Similarly,  substances  which  have  been 
found  to  cause  other  diseases  are  also 
available,  often  without  even  the  type  of 
warning  carried  on  cigarette  packages. 

The  inconsistency  has  turned  the  pro- 
posed saccharin  ban  into  a  classic  big 
Govemment  issue.  For  too  many  of  us, 
such  action  would  constitute  another  in- 
stance of  the  Federal  Government  inter- 
fering in  our  daily  lives,  when  we  should 
be  considered  intelligent  enough  to  ex- 
ercise our  own  judgment  once  given  all 
the  facts.  Is  it  necessary  for  FDA  to  tell 
us  we  cannat  have  a  product  or  is  it  not 
sufficient  for  the  agency  to  merely  warn 
us  of  a  possible  health  hazard? 

Further  questions  arise  from  the  pro- 
po.sal  to  ban  saccharin  before  testing  it 
on  humans,  an  experiment  which  .should 
be  possible.  The  product  has  been  avail- 
able for  80  years  and  has  been  used  in 
large  quantities  by  a  readily  identifiable 
group  of  people.  The  10  million  diabetics 
in  the  country  have  consumed  saccharin 
under  controlled  conditions  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  With  the  large  data  banks 
which  have  been  developed  in  medical 
research  to  test  the  effect  of  various 
chemicals  on  different  types  of  tumors, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  information 
about  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
sumption of  saccharin  and  the  instance 
of  cancer  cannot  be  put  into  computers 
and  analyzed  to  establish  the  human 
reaction. 

This  issue  warrants  close  attention, 
and  I  am  pleased  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee has  begun  hearings.   Hopefully, 


the  subcommittee  action  will  help  pro- 
vide answers  to  these  questions  and  lead 
to  a  more  reasonable  approach  before 
the  drastic  step  of  an  out-and-out  ban 
is  taken. 

In  this  connection,  I  hope  some  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  measure  which 
my  colleague  from  Arizona.  Mr.  Rudd, 
has  proposed.  His  bill  would  put  potential 
carcinogens  in  the  same  category  as  all 
other  substances  which  FDA  must  test. 
It  would  require,  basically,  that  the  same 
criteria  for  determining  the  safety  of 
other  products  and  appropriate  protec- 
tive action  be  applied  to  additives  sus- 
pected of  causing  cancer.  This  measure 
would  enable  us  to  legislate  flexibility. 
It  would  give  FDA  the  opportunity  to 
weigh  alternatives  and  find  the  best  way 
of  protecting  public  health  with  mini- 
mal di.'^ruytions  or  hardship. 

I  have  advised  Mr.  Rudd  of  my  sup- 
port for  his  bill  and  urge  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  join  in  this  ef- 
fort to  inject  some  reason  and  discretion 
into  the  regulation  of  food  and  drugs. 


OF  ALL  THINGS  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1977 

Mr.    DERWINSKI.    Mr.   Speaker.    H. 
Marlin  Landwehr,  editor  of  the  Subur- 
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anite  Economist,  an  outstanding  news- 
paper chain  of  suburban  Coo  c  County, 
HI.,  is  also  a  keen  observer  o^  domestic 
and  current  events. 

In  his  column  of  March  20.  le  discus- 
ses the  issue  of  freedom  of  th  (  press,  in 
view  of  the  recent  questions  raised  by 
U.N.  Ambassador,  Andrew  Ypung.  His 
article  follows: 

Or  All  Things  Responsibility 
(By  H.  Marlln  Landweh:) 
It's  Ironic  that  Andrew  Young, 
sador  to  the  United  Nations  whc 
Carter  has  called  the  greatest 
he  (Carter)  has  known,  should 
in  disagreement  with  the  nation^ 

As  a  leading  liberal  Toung  has 
support  and  praise  of  the  press.  ] 
has  taken  a  conservative  stance 
the  censure  of  the  press,  which 
considered  to  be  largely  conservaftve 
this  Instance  takes  the  liberal  posf  Ion 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  Young's 
that  the  U.S.  supreme  court  shouU 
ate  freedom  of  the  press  and  perhs  ps 
the  publication  of  Information  abc  ut 
crimes,  such  as  the  Moslem  terroi 
ington,  D.C.  Young  apparently 
others  who  have  been  saying  tha 
television,  radio  and  press  coverai  ;e 
events  encourage  others  to  engage 
or  even  more  revolting  Incident! 
view  Is  heard  more  and  more 
though  he  may  be  the  highest  puill 
to  make  such  a  declaration  to  dat 

Naturally,  the  press  is  quick  to  )eat  down 
any  such  opinion  and  the  natural  answer  Is 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  (Fir  it  amend- 
ment) of  freedom  of  the  press.  Aqd  It  Is  an 
Irrefutable  argument. 

The  situation  Is,  truly,  a  dlleilima.  You 
cannot  limit  freedom  of  the  prea  >  without 
doing  damage  to  the  democracy.  '  Vlthout  a 
free  press  you  would  have  dlctatoi  5  at  every 
level  of  government.  You  might  as  well  move 
to  Russia.  Yet  there  Is  no  denyln ;  Young's 
contention  that  terror  feeds  on  1  error  and 
the  more  publicity  attached  to  st  ch  events 
the  more  likely  the  terror  will  grc  w. 

The  answer  lies  in  one  word — re  sponsibll- 
Ity.  There  was  a  time  when  publishers  and 
editors  realized  the  good  and  the  1  [arm  that 
could  flow  from  the  printed  word,  rhey  were 
careful  of  the  effect  their  stories  n  Ight  have 
on  a  child,  a  community  or  a  nat  on.  Some 
subjects — race,  religion,  riot — wei  b  treated 
with  special  care.  They  weren't  avol  Jed,  there 
was  no  suppression,  but  they  were  presented 
in  a  manner  that  would  foster  race  relations, 
respect  freedom  of  religion  and  re^tiln  from 
inciting  riot. 

Today  such  advice  would  be  lauded  at  in 
most  newspaper  offices.  We  blame  it  mostly 
on  television  and  the  ensuing  co  npetition 
with  newspapers  and  all  other  rorms  of 
printed  matter.  Each  has  to  outdo  the  other 
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PEANUT  LEGISLATION:  SUGGESTEI 


Item 


Unit 


Minimum  national  allotment 1,000  acres... 

Harvested  acres _.  1,000  acres... 

Total  production 1,000  tons. ..I 

Marketine  quota: 

Minimum 1.000  tons 

Actual' 1,000  tons.... 

Domestic  edible  and  related  use 
and  exDorts  at  or  atwve  high 
loan  rate.  1,000  tons 


<  Includes  (a)  nonquota  production  used  lor  do(iest 
national  marketing  quota  resulting  from  short 


tsupi  ly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  shock  value  and  exclusivity.  As  so  often 
happens.  In  the  rush  principles  get  trampled 
upon. 

But  the  pendulum  Is  turning.  Young  may 
be  the  biggest  name  to  speak  out  on  the 
subject,  but  he  is  not  alone  and  won't  be  the 
last.  Some  in  the  Industry  are  also  aware  of 
the  problem  and  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  This  combination  of  a  change  In 
the  public  opinion  and  responsibility  within 
the  profession  Is  the  only  way  to  change 
things  and  it  will.  After  all,  aren't  there  even 
signs  that  the  public  is  wearying  of  the  gore 
on  television?  And  if  that  era  can  end — how- 
ever long  It  takes — anything  can. 


BERGLAND  PEANUT  PROPOSAL- 
REAL  REFORM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Robert  Bergland  today 
outlined  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture his  recommendation  for  reform  of 
the  peanut  program.  In  brief,  it  would 
shift  from  acreage  to  poundage  allot- 
ments, and  over  4  years  reduce  price 
supports  about  15  percent  and  total 
poundage  allotments  substantially.  In 
making  this  proposal,  he  is  taking  on  the 
State  of  Georgia,  a  decision  which  takes 
special  courage  these  days. 

In  my  view.  It  is  a  constructive  pro- 
posal which  gets  peanuts  close  to  a  sound 
economic  base  within  4  years.  As  it  now 
stands,  the  Federal  peanut  program  is 
the  most  outrageous  of  all  commodity 
programs. 

Here  are  the  outline  details  of  the 
peanut  proposal  as  distributed  by  the 
Secretary  last  week  informally  to  the 
Oilseeds  and  Rice  Subcommittee : 

Program  Details:  Suggested  Two-Price 
Program 

The  suggested  program  has  been  designed 
as  a  transitional  program  to  be  offered  as 
amendments  to  present  legislation  effective 
for  the  1978  through  1981  crops.  The  amend- 
ments will  expire  at  the  end  of  four  years  un- 
less extended. 

A.    LEGISLATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Item  and  Amendment 
Natlona'  allotment:  The  minimum  na- 
tional allotment  of  1.610,000  acres  will  be 
retained  as  the  minimum  allowed  to  allot- 
ment holders  for  total  peanut  production, 
quota  and  nonquota. 
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National  marketing  quotas — Minimum : 
Minimum  national  poundage  quotas  eligible 
for  high  support  will  be  legislated,  the  pro- 
posed mlnlmums  ranging  from  1,680,000  tons 
in  1978  to  1,440,000  tons  In  1981.  Acreage 
equivalents  are  1,300,000  acres  in  1978  to  1,- 
114,000  acres  In  1981. 

National  marketing  quotas — Actual : 
Poundage  quota  will  be  raised  if  the  mini- 
mum quota  for  a  crop  year  will  be  Insuffi- 
cient to  meet  estimated  requirements  for 
domestic  edible  and  related  use  plus  a  year- 
end  inventory  carryover  equivalent  to  a  two- 
month  supply  for  quota  uses. 

The  poundage  quota  also  may  be  raised  at 
the  Secretary's  discretion  (a)  as  a  result  of 
pre-season  short  supply  determinations  orig- 
inating with  growers  of  a  particular  type  of 
peanuts  (e.g.,  Valencia  type)  and  (b)  as  a 
means  of  channeling  nonquota  production  of 
a  particular  type  to  quota  uses  during  the 
marketing  year. 

Nonquota  production :  Will  be  restricted  to 
allotment  holders  and  limited  to  each  grow- 
er's share  of  the  national  acreage  allotment. 
Preliminary  farm  yield:  To  be  established 
for  each  allotment  holder  based  on  the  aver- 
age of  his  best  3  years  out  of  the  1973-77  pe- 
riod, times  his  allotment. 

Farm  Marketing  quota:  The  preliminary 
farm  yield  established  for  the  1978  crop  will 
be  used  each  crop  year  to  determine  each 
grower's  share  of  the  national  marketing 
quota. 

Sale  or  lease  of  acreage  allotments:  New 
language  may  be  needed,  e.g.  (a)  to  adapt 
to  poundage  quotas,  and  (b)  to  permit  cross- 
ing county  lines. 

High  price  support  rates:  For  quota  pro- 
duction, in  lieu  of  rates  based  on  percent  of 
parity,  establish  explicit  support  rates  for 
each  year  1978-81,  ranging  downward  from 
$390  per  ton  net  in  1978  to  $345  in  1981. 
These  rates  are  roughly  equivalent  to  65-60- 
55-50  percent  of  assumed  parity  levels. 

Low  price  support  rates:  For  nonquota 
production,  the  Secretary  has  discretionary 
authority  to  set  low  support  rates  taking  into 
consideration  projected  crushing  and  edible 
export  prices  and  such  other  guidelines  as 
may  be  written  into  the  legislation.  The  lat- 
est practicable  deadline  should  be  set  for 
announcing  low  support  rates. 

Nonquota  production  for  edible  use:  Pro- 
vide mechanism  whereby  Secretary  may 
channel  nonquota,  production  (including 
nonquota  Inventories  under  loan)  Into  do- 
mestic edible  channels  in  short  supply 
situations. 

Handling  nonquota  productions : 

a.  Deflne  permitted  uses. 

b.  Define  method  of  handling.  If  practica- 
ble give  Secretary  discretion  whether  to 
channel  all  nonquota  production  through 
the  loan  or  permit  contracting. 

c.  Establish  controls  and  penalties  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  permitted  uses. 


2-PRICE  PROGRAM-CCC  MINIMUM  SALES  POLICY  ON  EXPORTS.  WITH  MINIMUM  AT  LOW-LOAN  RATE  ON  2-PRICE  PROGRAM 


Marketing  year  beginning  Aug.  1 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1,610 
1,450 
2.045 

1,680 
1.710 


1,320 


1,610 
1.360 
1,979 

1,596 
1,641 


1,300 


1,610 
1,350 
2,025 

1,516 
1.576 


1.370 


1.610 
1,350 
2.086 

1.440 
1,515 


1,440 


Marketing  year  beginning  Aug.  1 


Item 


Unit 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Eiport  and  crushing,  nonquota 
production,  with  exports  at  or 
above  low-loan  rate. 

COG  diversion,  quota  production. 

Assumed  loan  rate: 

Quota: 

Nonquota 

Farm  value  of  production' 

COG  net  outlays 

Percent  of  farm  value 


1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

Dollars  per  ton.. 
Dollars  per  ton.. 
Million  dollars. . 
Million  dollars. . 
Percent 


335 


479 


338 


329 


449 


195 


19FI 


5.S9 


75 


390 

375 

360 

345 

200 

205 

215 

225 

750 

702 

685 

676 

90 

54 

27 

9 

12 

8 

4 

1 

ic  edible  and  related  and  (b)  increases  in       '  Assumes  no  deduction,  does  not  include  value  of  production  of  alternative  corps  grown  in  lien 
determinations.  of  nonquota  peanuts. 
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Marketing  year  beginning  Aug.  I 


Item 


Unit 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Minimum  national  allotment 1,000  acres 1,610  1.610  1610  1610 

Harvested  acres 1,000  aces 1,530  1,530  1,530  1,530 

Total  production 1,000  tons 2,135  2,205  2,270  2  340 

Marketing  quota— Minimum 1.000  tons 2,135  2,205  2,270  2,340 

Domestic  edible  and  related  use    1,000  tons 1,415  1,445  1,485  1,525 

and  exports  at  or  above  high- 
loan  rate. 


Marketing  year  beginning  Aug.  1 


Item 


Unit 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


CCCdiversion. 1,000  tons 720  760  785  815 

Assumed  loan  rate Dollars  per  ton..  450  478  514  556 

Farm  value  of  production  > Million  dollars. .  918  1,010  1.121  1.254 

CCC  net  outlays : Million  dollars..  158  188  223  266 

Percent  of  farm  value Percent 17  19  20  21 


<  Net  after  ^20  deduction  for  storage  and  handling. 


-  Without  minimum  sales  policy  estimated  CCC  net  outlays  would  be  higher  by  >50.000,0O 
to  570,000,000. 


SQUIRREL  POWER 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  the  great  energy  debate  has  raged 
across  America.  Most  frequently,  we 
hear  the  complamt  from  all  segments  of 
opinion  that  we  lack  a  national  energy 
policy.  But,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  do  have  a  national  energy  policy — 
and  that  our  policy  amounts  to  making 
sure  that  nothing  is  done  to  encourage 
energy  production  while  paying  lipserv- 
ice  to  conservation  at  the  same  time. 

Government,  as  we  all  know,  is  very 
ingeneous  and  creative — always  nas 
been — and  I  have  always  believed  that 
government  would  find  the  solution  to 
our  energy  dilemma.  Well,  the  expected 
breakthrough  has  finally  come.  The  de- 
tails are  reported  in  the  March  9,  1977, 
issue  of  Review  of  the  News  by  Mr.  John 
Brennan.  The  article  describes  a  rev- 
olutionary new  power  source  that  may 
even  attract  the  bles.sings  of  Ralph 
Nader  and  Environmental  Action,  Inc.: 

"Wait  till  you  .see  what  government 
squirrels  can  do"  cried  Mr.  Nader,  who  then 
called  for  the  halting  of  construction  of  all 
nuclear  power  plants,  all  electrical  energy 
production  stations,  all  oil  refineries,  and  an 
immediate  return  to  the  oar,  the  pedal,  and 
the  wlndmUl.  In  this  he  'vas  a  bit  late,  for 
the  federal  government  Is  already  sponsorlt^g 
construction  of  giant  windmills  In  the 
Rockies. 

In  the  billion-dollar  squirrel  scheme  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  relied  on 
a  report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Nader,  showing  how 
a  healthy  squirrel  running  on  a  wire  wheel 
attached  to  a  small  generator  might  produce 
enough  electricity  to  heat  a  six-room  hou.<5e 
while  powering  all  the  electrical  appliances 
in  the  average  household.  Some  skeptics 
complained  that  a  tiny  squirrel  whirling  in  a 
cage  could  not  possibly  produce  sufficient  en- 
ergy to  do  this,  but  experts  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  said  that  a  properly  moti- 
vated squirrel  could  do  the  Job.  They  as.sured 
the  nation  they  had  the  methods  and  the 
personnel  to  guarantee  compliance. 

The  first  squirrel -cage  factory  is  dtie  to 
open  In  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  on 
April  1,  1977,  and  will  be  dedicated  by  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  Speaker 
O'Neill  replied  at  a  recent  press  conference 
that  he  saw  no  conflict  of  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  In  the  fact  that  the 
government  squirrels  will  live  on  a  diet  of 
peanuts.  Later  In  the  week  the  White  House 
announced  that  a  squirrel  farm  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  former  site  of  the  now  de- 
funct Harvard  University,  from  which  some 
1,200  professors  had  fled  in  terror  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  squirrel  roundup. 


Bert  Lance,  Pre.sident  Carter's  direct -ir  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  the  Budget,  is 
overseeing  the  massive  sqviirrel  project  in  its 
Initial  stages.  Lance  stated  that  he  is  ceitalu 
the  squirrels  will  see  America  througli  her 
time  of  need,  adding  that  the  "same  ui»cari;iy 
equilibrium  that  helps  the  squirrel  maintain 
his  balance  high  In  the  treetops  might  well 
be  harnessed  lo  help  me  achieve  a  balanced 
Budget,  by  1980.  " 

Mr.  Lance  estimates  that  approximately 
276,989,436  squirrels  will  be  needed  to  sup- 
ply America's  energy  needs.  Since  the  young 
people  employed  under  the  federally  funded 
program  known  as  Vouth  And  Squirrels  Save 
America's  Heat  (YASSAH)  appear  to  be 
catching  the  iurry  little  animals  at  the  rate 
of  2.4  squirrels  per  youth  per  day.  it  ap- 
pears that  the  goal  of  capturing  276,989.436 
squirrels  before  next  winter  will  not  be  met. 
The  youth  of  YASSAH  blame  their  relative 
lack  of  productivity  on  the  slowness  of  the 
federally  developed  ox  carts,  originally  de- 
signed by  the  L.E.A.A.  as  police  patrol  cars. 

The  government  Is  meanwhile  banking  on 
the  well-known  ability  of  squirrels  to  repro- 
duce In  large  numbers  as  a  means  of  saving 
the  program.  A  high  Welfare  official  recalled 
Just  the  other  day  that  when  his  mother  be- 
gan handing  out  bread  to  two  little  squir- 
rels in  his  backyard  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  the  yard  after  only  two  months  with- 
out being  fcesleijed  by  a  pack  of  the  persist- 
ent and  ravenous  creatures.  The  problem  was 
solved  when  his  father  purchased  a  large 
dog  which  he  kept  tied  to  a  tree  In  the  yard 
and  fed  sparingly.  The  Welfare  official  thus 
far  has  been  disinclined  to  apply  a  similar 
solution  to  the  problems  of  his  agency,  but 
he  has  presented  abundant  data  to  prove 
that  subsidies  for  squirrels  should  produce 
abundant  offspring. 

The  Congress  Of  Racial  Equality  and  the 
American  Indian  Movement  have  meanwhile 
been  watching  the  squirrel  project  with 
much  Interest.  Indeed,  both  organizations 
threatened  legal  action  when  the  squirrel 
search  was  originally  confined  to  gray  squir- 
rels because  of  their  alleged  superior  ener- 
gies. Red  and  black  squirrels  are  now  as  wel- 
come on  the  government  squirrel  farms  as 
the  gray. 

Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  whose  pro- 
nouncements have  been  getting  him  In  diffi- 
culty, ran  Into  more  trouble  this  week  when 
his  limousine  struck  and  killed  a  squirrel 
in  Central  Park.  Ambassador  Young  was 
photographed  tearfully  holding  the  carcass 
of  the  dead  squirrel  by  the  tip  of  Its  tail. 
The  picture  was  captioned  "America's  Friend 
Makes  Ultimate  Sacrifice,"  but  was  withheld 
from  most  newspapers  as  not  being  in  the 
national  interest.  It  was  widely  reproduced 
In  foreign  countries,  however,  and  became 
the  cause  of  unseemly  merriment  In  the 
O.P.E.C.  nations  and  South  Africa.  General 
Idl  Amin  Dada  telephoned  Ambassador  Young 
to  say  that  Acts  of  Heaven  will  happen.  Idl 
offered  to  replace  the  defunct  squirrel  with 
an  anxiously  running  missionary. 

Paul  Warnke.  whose  nomination  to  head 
the  arms  control  agency  had  such  a  stormy 
time  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Is  among 
those  who  are  very  interested  in  the  squirrel 


energy  program.  He  feels  it  Is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  his  well  publicized  but  little  under- 
stood plan  to  replace  the  B-1  Bomber  with 
horse  cavalry.  Mr.  Warnke  also  has  an  answer 
for  those  who  say  the  squirrel  might  fail 
to  run  and  turn  his  little  wheel.  He  says  the 
same  motivational  technique  should  be  used 
when  dealing  with  squirrels  as  he  would  use 
when  dealing  with  the  Russians.  "Build  a 
man-sized  cage  and  I  will  get  in  It,"  says 
Mr.  Warnke.  'Once  the  squirrels  see  me  run- 
ning they  will  know  I  am  sincere  and  I  am 
.sure  they  will  then  want  to  run  in  their 
own  little  cages." 

A  late  development  in  the  squirrel  energy 
story  has  broken  just  as  we  go  to  press. 
According  to  Jimmy  Carter's  chief  economic 
advisor.  Lawrence  Klein,  a  slight  error  has 
been  found  in  Ralph  Nader's  Initial  calcula- 
tions that  had  indicated  the  energy  of  one 
squirrel  could  provide  enough  electricity  for 
the  average  household.  The  new  government 
figures,  says  Klein,  confirm  that  the  original 
plan  was  correct  In  all  respects  .  .  .  except 
that  the  squirrel  would  have  to  weigh  200 
pounds.  A  crash  federal  program  with  cost 
overrides  Is  now  under  way  to  develop  a 
200  pound  squirrel,  and  President  Carter  be- 
lieves that  with  the  sacrifices  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  American  people  his  dream  of 
energy  independence  will  soon  be  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Government  has  found  a  satisfactory 
alternative  to  coal  and  nuclear  energy 
for  power  generation. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl'ATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
well-known  philosopher  and  columnist, 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  week- 
end edition  of  March  12-13,  comments 
on  the  recent  discussions  on  human 
rights.  His  views  are  especiallv  pertinent 
and  timely  in  view  of  President  Carter's 
recent  remarks.  The  article  follows  for 
the  Members'  attention: 

Human  Rights  Into  the  Open 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

London. — President  Carter's  references  to 
human  rights  are  causing  quite  a  commotion 
In  these  parts.  It  Is  not  really  expected,  by 
working  statesmen,  that  anything  more  will 
be  done  about  human  rights  than  to  mention 
them  genially  from  time  to  time. 

That  Is  why  Carter's  behavior,  which  one 
would  not  really  have  thought  so  extraordi- 
nary, is  causing  such  upheavals  here.  Presi- 
dent Giscard  d'Estaing  Is  positively  trucu- 
lent on  the  subject.  Human  rights,  he  passed 
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the  word  to  the  noble  Amalrlk 
vainly  to  interview  him,  are  not 
cussed  with  mere  Soviet  martyrs. 

Another    Interesting    argument 
raised   aq;alnst   Carter's   b?havlor. 
from  the  right.  Mr.  Worsthcrne 
Telegraph,  who  specializes  in  say 
In?  things,  makes  this  point:  An 
behind  In  the  business  of  keepir  g 
tarlly  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
reason  we  exert  ourselves  as  we 
we  sense  how  awful  Soviet  life  is 
continue    to    put    pressure    on 
Union,  what  Is  likely  to  happen 
Russians  will  frlve  free  speech  to 
200   Ruslans  who  desire   it.   then 
toothlly  at  us,  and  we  will  fall  ovi 
with  apnrerlation.  disbanding  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Boy 

What  actually  has  President 
And  how  can  the  Soviet  Union  . 

Carter  has  with  utter  dignity 
little  more  than  talk  abstractly 
rights.   He   has   recognized   the    . 
real   heroes,   genuine   victims  of 
persecution.    He   has   mentioned 
name  He  has,  albeit  as  discreetly 
arranged  to  see  a  peeo-show,  ad 
with  one.  In  terms  of  policy,  he 
sanctions    against    the    Soviet 
against  relatively  Impotent  Latin 
nations.  In  the  course  of  doing  ! 
e.g..   against   Uruguay  but   not 
Philippines — Carter  stressed   qu 
the  necessity  of  superordlnating 
Interest.  Translated,  that  means 
pines  can  hit  back  at  us:  Urugua  ' 

The  Soviet  Union  would  not  be 
to  strli^e  or  not  to  strike  by  ou 
toward  the  Bukovskys.  But  a 
of  world  opinion  against  the   , 
the  Bukovskys  Is  something  the 
clearly  does  not  want — and  may 
to  afford.  Are  we  willing  to  see 
the  Imollcatlons  of  our  challenge 
Viet  Union  to  civilize  Itself?  It 
other  things,  giving  them  no 
ternatlve.  And  that  means  rei 
all  those  grim  and  costly  things 
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Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Maf  23,  19771 
The  GOP  and  the  Fortune  pOO 
(By  James  P.  Oannon) 

Washington. — Ronald  Reagan 
business  Is  gutless,  when  it  comes 
Ing  up  for  political  principle. 

Republican  National  Chairman 
believes  that  the  public  Image  ol 
as  the  party  of  big  business  is  "a 
liability"  which  ought  to  be  wlpfcd 
aid  tlie  OOP's  rebuilding  effort. 

Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada   is 
at  how  business  groups  split  the 
contributions  in  197S  between  Dei 
Republicans.   '■Political  eunuchs," 
ters. 

House  GOP  leader  John  Rhodes 
says  "there  are  lots  of  Republicans 
Just  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
thing  against  big  business."  to 
their  Independence. 

As  these  comments  from  leadir  g 
1  leans  indicate,  something  strang< 
on  within   the  range  of   the  GOI 
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1  ho  sought  period  of  Introspection  following  their  bitter 
to  be  dls-  election  disappointments  of  1976,  Republi- 
cans are  rethinking  their  party's  relationship 
to  big  business.  Particularly  among  conser- 
vatives, this  self-analysis  is  generating  a 
nearly  heretical  thoueht:  Republicans  ought 
to  stop  fighting  big  business  battles,  because 
corporate  titans  are  fickle  friends  who  pive 
GOP  politicians  little  more  than  political 
body  odor. 

It's  not  that  the  disenchanted  Republicans 
are  about  to  launch  an  anti-business  cru- 
sade: their  free -enterprise  philosophy  Isn't 
changing,  Just  their  attitudes  about  cor- 
porate America.  At  this  stace,  they  are  mere- 
ly pondering  some  questions  they  hadn't 
seriously  faced  before,  and  groping  for  an- 
swers, which  don't  come  easily. 

new  questions  being  asked 

Isn't  bl?  business  In  bed  with  big  labor  and 
big  government?  Aren't  corporations  basical- 
ly apolitical,  willing  to  curry  favor  with 
whichever  politicians  happen  to  hold  power, 
regardless  of  party  or  philosophy?  Haven't 
Republicans  paid  a  high  price,  politically, 
for  being  defenders  of  rich,  unpopular  com- 
panies? Isn't  the  party's  pro-business  Image 
a  major  obstacle  to  building  a  middle-class 
majority  of  wage-earners? 

To  these  and  similar  qiiestions,  many  GOP 
thinkers  and  leaders  are  answering  "yes." 
Attitudes  which  previously  seemed  confined 
to  conservative  neo-populist  theorists  such 
as  former  Nixon  speechwriter  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan now  apnears  to  be  spreading  much 
more  widely  within  the  party,  notably  In  Its 
conservative-to-mlddle  ground.  But  the  re- 
thinking Is  in  a  formative  stage,  with  many 
Republicans  only  groping  for  answers. 

"There  are  straws  In  the  wind,"  remarks 
Max  Frledersdorf,  former  White  House  lob- 
byist and  noV  staff  chief  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee.  He  observes: 
"There  Is,  beneath  the  surface,  a  grumbling 
among  Republicans  that  their  close  connec- 
tion with  biislness  hasn't  paid  off  politically. 
You  hear  It  wherever  you  are  with  a  group 
of  Congressmen  or  party  people.  It  isn't  that 
they  want  to  desert  their  principles :  It's  Just 
that,  politically.  It's  been  a  bummer." 

The  rethinking  is  occurring  now  for  several 
reasons.  The  party's  loss  of  the  White  House 
and  Its  failure  to  dent  the  big  Democratic 
majorltie:.  In  Congress  have  prompted  GOP 
soul-searching  on  all  sorts  of  questions.  In- 
cluding the  Republican-business  link.  Philo- 
sophically, many  conservatives  are  coming  to 
see  a  growing  disparity  of  Interest  between 
giant  corporations  with  multinational  em- 
pires and  the  back-home  small  businessmen 
who  actually  vote.  Politically,  Republicans 
had  their  eyes  opened  by  recent  disclosures 
showing  how  widely  business  hedges  Its  bets 
by  contributing  to  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, both  liberals  and  conservatives. 

The  Republican  who's  making  the  most 
noise  about  "getting  the  Fortune  500  off  our 
backs  Is  Sen.  Laxalt  of  Nevada.  An  outgoing 
Westerner  who  wears  cowboy  boots  and 
speaks  with  shotgun  bluntness.  the  con- 
servative chairman  of  the  1976  Reagan-for- 
President  campaign  Is  hitting  the  dinner  cir- 
cuit with  a  speech  designed  to  make  corpo- 
rate bosses  wince. 

With  big  government  and  big  labor  threat- 
ening the  free-enterprise  system,  Sen.  Laxalt 
complained  to  a  recent  Ogden,  Utah,  busi- 
nessmen's banquet,  "big  business  sits  on  Its 
hands  for  fear  Involvement  may  dip  Into  prof- 
f  Arizona      **'•"  He  blistered  corporate  political   action 
1  ho  would      committees    for   giving    "a   shockingly    high 
do  some-      percentage"  of  their  contributions  to  Demo- 
dejnonstrate      crats.  "Business  tries  to  play  both  sides,"  he 
complained.  "They  look  to  the  Republicans 
Repub-      ^or  protection  and  to  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  going      for  gravy." 
In  tills         In  an  interview,  the  Senator  cites  figures 
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compiled  by  conservative  fund-rai=er  Richard 
Vlguerie  to  support  his  comment  that  "busi- 
nessmen have  become  co  soDhi<!ticated  they 
are  political  eunuch<!."  The  "Ris^ht  Report,"  a 
newsletter  put  out  by  Mr.  Vi^uerie,  recently 
published  a  li^t  of  20  corporate  and  trade- 
a<='oclatlon  political  committpe«:  which  re- 
portedly gave  between  28 ':r  and  87%  of  their 
contributions  to  Democrats  in  1976. 

Big  buslne'is,  big  labor  and  hie.  government 
"are  politically  sleeping  with  one  another  and 
they  depend  on  each  other  for  their  political 
and  economic  survival,"  Mr.  Laxalt  fteures. 
He  wants  Republicans  to  forget  the  Fortune 
500  and  concentrate  on  aiding  small  business- 
men and  the  middle-Income  taxpayer. 

Ronald  Reagan,  .«!tlll  the  blegest  name  on 
the  Republican  right,  l5!  thinking  along  the 
same  lines.  He's  dismayed  that  big  business  is 
"feeding  the  crocodile"  of  big  government 
"hoping  it  will  eat  them  last." 

The  former  California  governor  notes  that 
it  wasn't  a  bie  corporation  but  a  small  Idaho 
company  which  went  to  court  to  stop  federal 
safety  Inspectors  from  conducting  plant 
searches  without  a  warrant.  "Why  didn't 
General  Motors  do  that,"  Mr.  Reagan  aslES. 
The  answer,  he  thinks,  is  that  big  corpora- 
tions are  "too  timid  about  rocking  the  boat" 
and  too  willing  to  go  along  with  more  gov- 
ernment regulation — which  Is  easier  for  them 
than  for  small  firms. 

This  sort  of  complaining  about  business 
might  be  dismissed  as  meaningless  If  It 
weren't  being  heard  from  party  pros  who  are 
groping  for  ways  to  Improve  the  OOP's  fu- 
ture prospects.  "We're  Improperly  perceived 
as  the  business  party,"  says  Sen.  Robert  Dole 
of  Kansas,  the  1976  GOP  nominee  for  Vice 
President.  "'We've  got  to  change  that  If  we 
are  going  to  win  elections,"  he  adds. 

The  new  national  chairman  of  the  party, 
former  Sen.  B.ock  of  Tennessee,  agrees.  The 
blg-buslness  tag  is  "a  significant  liability,"  he 
says,  even  though  "big  business  by  Its  own 
action  has  belled  the  validity  of  the  charge." 
He  contends  that  business'  heavy  contribu- 
tions to  Incumbent  Democrats  reflect  a  de- 
sire "to  buy  access  to  Congress,"  regardless  of 
party  or  philosophical   considerations. 

The  GOP,  Mr.  Brock  declares.  Is  facing  "a 
political  evolution  that  could  be  significant." 
Historically,  political  parties  renew  them- 
selves by  reaching  out  to  large  blocs  of  un- 
affiliated voters,  In  Mr.  Brock's  view.  The  big 
bloc  which  the  GOP  must  reach,  he  thinks, 
Is  that  vast  middle:  working  adults  In  their 
middle  years,  with  middle  Incomes,  and  with 
mlddie-road  political  attitudes  which  don't 
attach  them  strongly  to  either  party. 

Reaching  out  to  these  taxpaylng,  wage- 
earning,  child-rearing  middle  Americans 
may  require  the  GOP  to  become  "a  little 
less  concerned  about  the  corporate  sec- 
tor." Mr.  Brock  says.  It  doesn't  mean  a 
sharp  left  turn.  "I  don't  foresee  the  majority 
of  Republicans  adopting  an  antl-buslness 
stand  for  short-term  political  gain,"  he  em- 
phasizes. But  If  the  hoped-for  "political 
evolution"  actually  occurs,  the  GOP  would 
take  on  a  more  populist  cast  that  might 
clash  with  acting  as  defenders  of  the  cor- 
porate Interest. 

"Then  the  business  community  would 
have  a  heck  of  a  time  finding  political  rep- 
resentation," Mr.  Brock  points  out. 

So  far,  all  this  Is  so  much  thlnking-out- 
loud,  and  even  those  doing  the  thinking  are 
hard  pressed  to  say  whether  It  will  trans- 
late into  action.  House  GOP  leader  Rhodes 
finds  many  of  his  colleagues  groping  for 
ways  to  demonstrate  that  they're  not  cap- 
tives of  business,  but  "It's  hard  to  figure  out 
what  to  do." 

TILT  TOWARD  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Robert  Griffin  of  Michigan,  a  Republican 
Senator  who  may   face  a  tough  reelection 
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fight  in  1978,  thinks  the  GOP  "co'jld  make 
an  effort  to  concentrate  more  on  small- 
business  and  middle-Income  groups."  In 
fact,  that's  Just  what  the  Senate  Repvtbll- 
cans  did  last  month  In  constructing  a  GOP 
alternative  to  President  Carter's  economic 
stimulus  package.  The  Republican  Senators 
imanlmously  agreed  on  a  tax  proposal  that 
would  sharply  reduce  taxes  on  the  first  $100,- 
000  of  profits — a  benefit  of  great  value  to 
small  companies  but  peanuts  to  IBM.  Fur- 
thermore, the  GOP  alternative  doesn't  in- 
clude any  Carter-like  Increase  in  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  which  benefits  big  com- 
panies the  most. 

That  sort  of  tilt  toward  small  business  is 
exactly  what  many  conservative  thinkers 
insist  the  GOP  must  adopt.  'What  has  IBM 
or  Xerox  done  for  the  Republican  Party 
lately?"  asks  former  Nixon  aide  Pat  Bu- 
chanan, who's  preaching  an  anti-big  busi- 
ness gnspel  at  conservative  gatherings. 

Mr.  Btichanaii  nrgiies  that  the  GOP  must 
be  seen  to  be  fighting  for  the  little  guy 
against  the  corporate  plant.  "When  It  is  a 
contest  between  Henry  Ford  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  cr  the  coal  companies  and 
The  coal  miners,  v.e  shouldn't  avitomatlcally 
side  with  management."  he  says.  "We've  got 
to  side  with  the  working  guy  and  his  Job." 

When  Pat  Buchanan  starts  sounding  like 
a  union  organizer,  it's  clear  something  re- 
markable is  fermenting  within  the  GOP.  At 
a  minimum.  It  raises  a  warning  that  big 
business  can't  take  conservatives  for 
granted,  as  they  have  for  so  long.  Warns 
Nevada's  Mr.  Laxalt:  "If  wc  ever  were,  we 
are  no  longer  automatic  Fortune  500  votes." 


THE   CONSERVATION   OF   HARP 
SEALS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEIIURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  March  19,  1975,  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
inserted  the  text  of  a  fact.sheet  which  I 
had  received  from  the  State  Department 
regarding  the  need  to  protect  harp  seals. 
Because  the  killinp  of  those  seals  is  still 
going  on,  I  believe  that  this  information 
is  still  germane,  and  I  am  sharing  it  with 
my  colleagues  again  at  this  time. 

On  February  8  of  this  year,  I  reintro- 
duced my  resolution  to  conserve  these 
hapless  creatures.  It  is  now  House  Con- 
current Re.solution  109,  and  it  states: 

That  the  United  States  should,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  posFlble.  take  all  necessary  actions 
to  effect  a  replonal  conservation  treaty  for 
the  protection  of  northern  heniLsphere  pin- 
nipeds. 

I  would  again  welcome  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  any  of  my  colleagues  who  share 
my  concern  for  these  animals. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Conservation  of  H.\rp  Seals 

The  harp  seal  Is  taken  by  Canadian  and 
Norwegian  huntei's  In  March  of  each  year  off 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
(known  a.s  the  "Front")  and  in  the  GuU  of 
St,  Lawrence.  In  1972,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment limited  the  hunt  in  the  Gulf  by  ban- 
ning there  the  use  of  aircraft  and  large 
vessels.  Harp  seals  are  also  taken,  but  in 
considerably  fewer  numbers,  by  natives  In 
the  ea.stern  Canadian  Arctic  (Baffin  I.slands 
and  the  Labrador  coast)   and  in  Greenland, 
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and  by  Norwegians  around  Jan  Mayen  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  In  the  White  Sea  area. 
The  Russians  participated  in  the  hunts  in 
the  last  two  areas  during  the  early  sixties, 
but  we  do  not  know  if  they  are  still  doing 
so. 

The  Canadian  Government  in  January, 
1972  released  a  report,  drawn  up  by  a  spe- 
cial advisory  committee,  which  stated  that 
"If  the  (harp)  seal  hunt  is  maintained  at 
the  1972  level,  there  will  be  a  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  one  year  old  animals  in  2014.  The 
harp  seal  would  then  move  toward  extinc- 
tion as  the  older  animals  die  off."  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  a  phase-out  of  the  Ca- 
nadian and  Norwegian  Atlantic  hunt  (i.e., 
in  the  Gulf  and  the  "Front")  by  the  end 
of  1974  to  be  followed  by  a  minimum  six 
years  moratorium,  except  for  a  yearly  quota 
of  10,000  for  aborlglnai  hunting  In  Canada 
and  Greenland.  It  fvirther  recommended  that 
the  decrease  in  hunting  activity  in  the  At- 
lantic should  not  produce  an  increase  In  the 
exploitation  of  seals  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Presumably  these  other  areas  would 
Include  the  White  Sea  and  the  waters  sur- 
rounding Jan  Mayen.  The  recommended 
phase-out  schedule  was  160.000  (85,000  less 
than  the  prevlovis  year)  to  be  taken  in  1972, 
120,000  in  1973  and  80,000  in  1974.  The  Ca- 
nadians, Norwegians  and  Danish  followed 
the  Committee's  recommendations  for  1972, 
but  in  1973  and  1974  they  set  the  quota  at 
150.000. 

Since  1964,  the  harp  seal  has  been  subject 
to  the  conservation  and  management  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF),  whose  sixteen  member  nations  in- 
clude the  United  States,  Canada,  Norway 
and  Denmark.  In  practice,  the  Commission 
has  accepted  the  recommendations  of  Can- 
ada, Norway  and  Denmark.  At  the  1973 
ICNAF  annual  meeting,  the  Commission's 
scientific  experts  stated  that  the  quota  of 
150,000  equals  the  sustainable  yield,  mean- 
ing that  this  is  the  number  that  can  be 
taken  without  further  reducing  the  harp 
seal  population  in  the  Atlantic,  but  not  al- 
lowing for  any  rebuilding  of  the  stock.  Also 
at  the  meeting,  the  United  States  presented 
a  paper  that  urged  Canada,  Norway  and 
Denmark  to  consider  the  harp  seal  In  rela- 
tion to  the  health  and  stability  of  the  eco- 
system rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their 
economic  utility. 

In  the  longer  run,  the  United  States  would 
like  to  remove  the  harp  seals  from  ICNAF 
and.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
purpose  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972,  place  them  under  the  protection 
of  a  regional  conservation  treaty  for  north- 
ern hemisphere  pinnipeds  (the  order  of  ma- 
rine mammals  which  Includes  seals).  Scien- 
tists have  Informed  us,  however,  that  there 
Is  Insufficient  scientific  information  available 
at  the  present  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty.  They  have  suggested  that  the  con- 
ference for  the  treaty  be  preceded  by  a 
preparatory  scientific  meeting.  Currently  we 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  UN  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  (PAO)  in  gather- 
ing scientific  Information  for  the  prepara- 
tory meeting,  which  we  hope  will  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  would  be  followed  by 
the  conference  to  negotiate  the  treaty  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  northern 
hemisphere  pinnipeds. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  2,000 
years  ago  the  philosophers  of  ancient 
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Greece  gave  civilization  the  priceless 
concept  of  democracy,  which  became  the 
very  foundation  of  our  American  gov- 
ernment. 

Had  this  been  the  sole  contribution  of 
the  Greek  people  to  mankind,  their  mem- 
ory would  have  been  enshrined  eternally. 
However,  as  we  all  know,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Greek  people  and  those  of 
Greek  heritage  have  enriched  Western 
civilization.  Greek  influence  in  America 
extends  from  the  design  of  our  magnifi- 
cent Capitol  to  the  very  letters  in  which 
these  remarks  are  printed. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we 
join  Aniericans  of  Greek  heritage  in  cele- 
brating tomorrow  the  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Greece  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

Following  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1453,  tlie 
Greeks  suffered  from  tlie  many  injustices 
of  foreign  domination.  However,  in  early 
March  of  1821  Prince  Alexandres  Yspi- 
lancis  led  a  rebellion  which  quickly 
sparked  a  series  of  popular  uprisings 
throughout  Greece.  The  action  was  in- 
spired in  part  by  the  success  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Independence  was 
declared  on  March  25,  1821.  a  date  which 
has  become  an  occasion  for  great  cele- 
bration by  Greeks  and  their  descendants 
throughout  the  world. 

?./Ir.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Greek  free- 
dom has  never  faltered.  Even  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  Second  World  War  Greek  re- 
sistance to  the  German  occupation  was 
unceasing.  Following  the  war  the  Greeks, 
with  American  assistance,  successfully 
thwarted  attempted  domination  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  today  Independent 
Greece  is  a  partner  in  our  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to 
join  the  many  Americans  of  Greek  her- 
itage in  celebrating  this  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence. 


JOURNAL'S    GUIDE    FOR    WOMEN 
CRIMEFIGHTERS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  1977  edition  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  the  editors  have  compiled  the 
answers  of  22  prominent  Americans  as 
to  what  should  be  done  to  lower  the  Na- 
tions  crime  rate.  At  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  Journal's  presentation  of  these  di- 
verse views,  the  editors  offer  readers  the 
opportunity  to  write  their  own  responses 
to  President  Carter.  Several  of  the  con- 
tributors agreed  that  job  creation  would 
be  the  most  effective  way  to  mitigate  the 
crime  problem.  This  view  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  my  mind  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  heavily  involved  both  in  is- 
sues of  crime  prevention  and  full  em- 
ployment. 

Across  the  Nation,  crime  is  becoming 
a  dominant  factor  in  people's  lives,  no 
matter  where  they  live  or  their  status  in 
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society.  Dafly  life  now  has 
nlzed  to  one  degree  or 
fear  of  crime.  People  are 
living  In  fear,  but  do  not  knoi  r 
can  do  about  crime.  There 
useful  models  to  guide 
munity  action.  The  verities 
criminology  provide  little 
less  comfort. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  f  oimd 
half    of    all    Americans 
cities — and   over   three 
women — are  afraid  to  walk 
borhoods  at  night.  After 
"Jaws."  the  media  reported 
even  hesitated  to  use  their 
ming  pools.  After  reading 
worse,  experiencing  a  rash  of 
muggings,  and  robberies  In 
borhoods,  often  In  broad  da: 
pie  no  longer  feel  safe 
swimming  pools  or  living 

Fear  of  crime  Is  escalating 
sales  are  up  dramatically  as 
from  protective  canines.  Som( 
even  resorting  to  wolves  as 
well    known    that    mace    is 
cologne   In   many   handbags 
towns,  suburbs,  and  big  cities, 
organizing  anticrime  patrols 
communal  control  of  crime  in 
offer  some  inspiration,  but 
too  remote  to  reassure  mos 
Americans  worried  about 
tonight  under  advance 

The  two  things  we  know 
about  crime  are:  it  is  rooted 
cial  and  economic   rfealitles 
contemporary  America;    anc 
fllcted  with  special  severity 
come  people  and  minorities. 

Today,   even   the   most 
crime  theorists  acknowledge 
lation  between  crime  and 
Data  from  Congressional 
ice,   Congressional   Budget 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
a  clear  relationship  between 
ment  and  imprisonment  rate  > 
State  and  Federal  prison 
cent   CBO   study,   for 
mented  a  94-percent  positive 
between  unemployment  and 
son  admissions. 
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These  same  studies  suggest 
out  fuller  emplojrment,   ther 
reason  to  expect  that  crime 
continue  to  rise  accompanlec 
erated  prison  construction   _ 
importance  of  the  Humphre  r 
Full  Employment  and  Balancfd 
Act  is  that  it  offers  the  only 
slve  alternative  to  the  inevitable 
of  harsh  criminal  justice  _ 
dealing  with  economic,  social 
ills. 

Those  victimized  by  crime,  especially 
street  crime,  are  among  the  sa  me  groups 
whose  victimization  by  enfor(  ed  imem- 
ployment  leads  to  crime.  A  san  pie  survey 
of  crime  victims  undertaken  n  1974  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistar  :e  Admin- 
istration shows  that:  person;  with  an 
annual  income  above  $25,00C  are  only 
half  as  likely  to  get  robbed  a ;  a  person 
making  less  than  $3,000;  a  woi  lan  whose 
annual  family  Income  is  belo^  $3,000  is 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

roughly  seven  times  as  likely  to  be  raped 
as  a  middle-income  woman;  and  so  forth. 

No  amount  of  tinkering  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  justice,  however  well  in- 
tended, will  have  much  impact  on  crime. 
At  the  same  time,  efforts  that  hold  the 
promise  of  reducing  the  danger  of  crime, 
addressing  the  special  needs  of  groups, 
such  as  women,  need  to  be  developed  in 
the  short  range.  The  22  contributors  to 
the  Journal  article  suggest  some  con- 
structive short  and  longer  range  ap- 
proaches to  dealing  with  violent  crime. 
I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress : 
How  Amzrica  Lives:  How  Women  Can  Fight 
Back  Against  Violent  Crime 

There  Is  no  place  to  hide.  In  city,  suburb 
or  town.  Violent  crime  Is  everywhere,  and  we 
are  all  potential  victims.  With  a  murder, 
robbery,  assault  or  rape  In  the  U.S.  every 
31  seconds,  the  shocking  thing  Is  that  we 
have  almost  lost  our  capacity  to  be  shocked 
by  this.  Our  TV  and  movie  screens  make 
violence  fashionable;  public  disrespect  for 
law  enforcement  agencies  Is  growing.  What 
can  we  do  to  save  our  society,  our  children, 
ourselves?  Violent  crime  Is  a  complex  prob- 
lem, and  there  are  no  easy  solutions.  But 
because  the  Journal  feels  this  Issue  !s  per- 
haps the  most  Important  one  In  American 
life  today,  we  ask  our  readers  to  Join  with  us 
In  a  search  for  answers.  Citizen  Involvement 
can  accomplish  two  things:  It  can  focus  the 
attention  of  the  government  on  the  prob- 
lem, and  It  can  furnish  the  womanpower  and 
manpower  needed  to  people  a  crusade. 

Please  read  this  section — a  small  first 
step — and,  If  you  care,  fill  out  the  coupon  at 
the  end  of  It;  It  will  be  forwarded  by  the 
Journal  to  President  Carter  and/or  his  des- 
ignate. America  can  no  longer  countenance 
the  kind  of  spiritual  death  that  violent  crime 
Is  forcing  on  us  all.  Something  must  be  done. 
You  can  help. — The  Editors. 

THE  MANT  answers:  22  PROMINENT  AMERICANS 
TELL  THE  journal:  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE 
TO    LOWER    THE    CRIME    RATE 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  former  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"It  Is  imperative  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment continue  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
battle  against  crime.  As  John  Locke  once 
wrote,  "Where  there  Is  no  law,  there  is  ao 
freedom."  Since  a  hard  core  of  lawbreakers 
commit  a  large  portion  of  our  crime,  as  presi- 
dent I  called  for  the  following:  Mand«i;ory 
minimum  ssntences  for  those  convicted  of 
committing  Federal  offenses  with  dangerous 
weapons;  a  career-criminal  program  to  deal 
swiftly  with  persons  repeatedly  convicted  of 
serious  crimes;  a  new  Federal  criminal  code 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  states  and  locali- 
ties; and  additional  Federal  judgeships  and 
prisons.  But  law  enforcement  alone  cannot 
reduce  crime.  The  American  neople  must  .  .  . 
Instill  within  their  own  families  and  com- 
munities respect  for  the  law  and  the  rights 
of  others." 

Benjamin  Spook,  M.D.,  pediatrician,  acti- 
vist, author: 

"Crime  Is  not  the  fault  of  criminals,  but  of 
society.  People  who  become  criminals  have 
been  neglected  or  unloved  and  treated  bru- 
tally in  early  childhood.  We  should  have  wel- 
fare programs  ten  times  as  good  as  we  do 
now,  and  concentrate  on  rehabilitating  fami- 
lies. The  answer  Is  not  a  return  to  the  death 
penalty,  or  to  put  people  In  jail  for  longer 
and  longer  periods  of  time.  Prison  brutalizes. 
It  does  not  reform.  To  follow  the  general  hue 
and  cry  for  lncrea.sed  penalties  wUl  only 
Increase  the  general  murderousness  of  soci- 
ety, which  is  now  at  a  frightening  level." 
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Edward  M.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Senator,  Massa- 
chusetts : 

"We  must  continue  efforts  to  reform  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
which  has  dispensed  over  $5  billion  to  local- 
ities since  1968  to  help  them  curtail  crime. 
This  program  will  only  work  if  It  is  accom- 
panied by  less  bureaucracy  and  more  effi- 
ciency at  the  national  and  local  level.  The 
second  step  is  sentencing  reform,  including 
mandatory  sentences  of  at  least  two  years  for 
the  violent  offender.  Judges  should  be  given 
guidelines  so  that  similar  offenders  get  simi- 
lar sentences.  Finally,  we  need  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  which 
Is  hopelessly  outdated  and  ambiguous.  Any 
changes,  however,  must  include  safeguards 
to  our  civil  liberties." 

James  M.  Rochford,  Superintendent  of 
Police,  Chicago: 

"Criminals  must  be  served  notice  that 
anti-social  behavior  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Those  who  do  not  heed  the  warning  must  be 
removed  from  the  community  until  they 
prove  they  can  live  among  decent  human 
beings.  Police  and  citizens  must  work  to- 
gether to  reduce  the  spread  of  crime  and 
create  awareness  that  crime  is  unacceptable. 
We  must  begin  by  fighting  the  little  things 
like  window-breaking,  writing  on  school 
walls,  vandalism  of  all  sorts.  When  we  get 
into  the  habit  of  overlooking  minor  offenses 
it  is  easy  for  this  apathy  to  carry  over  into 
the  larger  things  such  sis  robberies,  burglaries 
and  even  murders." 
John  Wayne,  actor: 

"Curtailment  of  crime  should  begin  at 
home.  Parents  shouldn't  be  afraid  to  show 
a  little  love  for  their  children;  they'll  get 
some  respect  in  return.  And  adults  should 
show  some  love  for  their  neighbors'  chil- 
dren, who  win  show  a  Uttle  responsibility  in 
return.  By  love  I  don't  mean  gifts.  I  mean 
time  and  thought  and  communication  and 
caring." 

Arnold  A.  Hutschnecker.  M.D..  psychiatrist, 
former  member  of  President's  Special  Action 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention : 

"We  must  institute  mental  health  and  so- 
cial education  In  klndergardten  with  small 
classes  and  teachers  trained  In  psychology. 
While  children  are  taught  conventional  edu- 
cational disciplines,  they  must  also  learn  to 
express  basic  feelings  and  vent  their  discon- 
tent. By  channeling  feelings  of  violence,  hos- 
tility and  aggression  into  the  open  at  a 
formative  age.  a  peaceful  society  will  evolve. 
Our  system  of  law  and  order  relies  on  fear 
as  a  deterrent  against  crime.  It  has  failed 
because  It  is  not  a  cure." 

Edward  H.  Levi,  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States: 

"For  punishment  to  be  a  deterrent  to  crime 
it  must  be  swift,  certain  and  even-handed. 
The  sentence  imposed  must  be  the  sentence 
served,  with  time  off  for  good  behavior.  There 
should  be  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
certain  heinous  crimes.  ...  I  favor  the  death 
penalty  in  some  situations  because  I  think  it 
is  a  necessary  deterrent.  However.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  In  favor  of  a  death  penalty  in  the 
United  States  If  we're  going  to  have  a  flam- 
boyant, macabre  (spectsM;le]  every  time  an 
execution  is  scheduled." 

Norman  Carlson,  Director  of  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons: 

"Rehabilitation  is  not  the  prime  purpose 
of  penal  institutions.  Criminals  are  sent  for 
punishment,  or  as  deterrent.  Many  have  no 
desire  or  motivation  to  try  to  be  rehabili- 
tated. We  can  only  help  those  who  want  to 
help  themselves.  The  penal  institutions  have 
not  failed;  society — ^homes,  schools  and 
churches — failed  first.  You  can't  expect  the 
correctional  institutions  to  correct  a  lifetime 
of  neglect,  poverty,  racism." 
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Judlanne  Densen-Gerber,  J.D.,  M.D., 
founder  of  Odyssey  House  and  pioneer  In  the 
treatment  and  care  of  child  addicts  and  ad- 
dicted mothers: 

"Criminals  are  made;  they  just  don't  hap- 
pen. America  must  make  its  children  Its  first 
priority.  We  must  establish  a  Cabinet  post  for 
the  concerns  of  children — a  Secretary  of 
Children  as  well  as  a  Secretary  of  War.  Only 
when  we  free  our  last  slaves — our  children — 
from  being  property  and  make  them  a  sacred 
trust  can  we  expect  them  to  become  respon- 
sible adults." 

Richard  J.  Daley,  former  mayor  of  Chicago. 
Mayor  Daley  gave  this  statement  three  days 
before  his  death : 

"Because  the  police  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  their  work  must  be  aided  by  the 
public.  Citizen  information,  which  can  be 
used  to  prevent  crime  or  lead  to  arrests  and 
convictions,  must  be  passed  on  to  the  police. 
Witnesses  must  be  encouraged  to  testify.  Citi- 
zen representatives  In  Chicago,  working 
closely  with  the  police,  helped  bring  about  a 
substantial  reduction  In  crime  in  1975  and 
1976.  Also,  there  must  be  an  end  to  the 
almost  constant  portrayal  on  national  televi- 
sion of  violence  and  Inducements  to  commit 
crimes.  Current  programming  Is  obstructing 
efforts  of  the  family,  church  and  school  to 
teach  obedience  for  the  law  and  respect  for 
human  dignity." 

Susan  Brownmlller.  author  of  "Against 
Our  Will:  Men.  Women  and  Rape": 

"If  people  are  really  serious  about  crime, 
the  most  critical  thtrg  is  to  change  the  social 
attitude  that  continues  to  equate  aggression 
with  masculinity.  I  am  convinced  that  vio- 
lent crime  springs  out  of  the  offender's  be- 
lief that  she  or  he  Is  being  heroic  In  the  best 
male  model." 
Telly  Savalas,  star  of  "Kojak": 
"Kojak's  a  dliTerent  kind  of  hero.  WTien 
was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ptill  a  gun? 
He  knows  about  violence,  he's  exposed  to 
it  but  rarely  uses  It.  I  think  TV  has  an  effect 
on  violence  in  the  streets.  And  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  news  media.  Give  the 
kids  different  kinds  of  heroes,  not  guns. 
Don't  give  them  the  tools  of  violence.  Give 
them  the  tools  of  love  and  sanity." 

Sol  Wachtler,  Justice,  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals : 

"We  can  no  longer  afford  to  use  our  crim- 
inal covu-ts  for  the  hoped-for,  but  never 
realized,  purpose  of  safeg\iarding  all  our 
personal  moral  values.  Some  75  percent  of 
our  criminal  justice  system's  time  and  man- 
power is  devoted  to  so-called  victimless 
crimes:  drunkenness,  possession  or  use  of 
marl'uana.  consensual  sexual  'crimes'  and 
gambling.  That  leaves  much  too  little  ca- 
pability to  deal  effectively  with  violent 
crimes." 

MouFlgnor  John  Ahern,  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Justice  of  Catholic  Charities. 
Archdiocese  of  New  York: 

"The  correlation  between  family  break- 
down, high  unemployment  and  crime  cannot 
be  ignored.  As  a  society,  we  must  reassess 
the  swiftness,  fairness  and  purpose  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  But  we  must  also 
re-examine  the  seriousness  of  our  commit- 
ment to  full  employment  and  family  stabil- 
ity. Without  the  latter,  even  the  best  crim- 
inal-justice system  can  have  little  Impact 
on  the  high  Incidence  of  crime." 
Carol  Klmmel.  National  P.T.A.  President: 
"We  are  looking  at  a  generation  that  grew 
up  with  television.  The  constant  exposure  to 
violence  desensitizes  people  to  the  actual 
hurt  and  consequence  of  violent  crime.  If  we 
really  believe  that  TV  is  a  great  teacher,  then 
our  children  are  getting  great  Instruction 
In  violent  behavior.  We  also  believe  that 
when  you  move  children  away  from  their 
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local  schools  for  any  reason,  parents  become 
less  involved  in  the  school;  It  ceases  to  be 
part  of  community  life,  and  violence  and 
vandalism  Increase.  The  high  absentee  rate 
also  seems  to  be  a  contributing  factor  In  the 
Increase  of  crime  by  young  people.  But  the 
schools  can't  accept  the  entire  burden  of 
discipline;  parents  have  to  be  willing  to  help. 
The  way  to  get  parents  Involved  is  to  aUow 
them  to  be  part  of  decision-making  in 
schools." 

Betty  Frledan,  author: 

"We  must  erase  the  pathology,  hate  and 
hostility  that  nurture  the  potential  for  vio- 
lence and  crime.  We  must  open  opportuni- 
ties for  full  employment,  especially  to  wom- 
en and  the  yovtiig,  who  are  hardest  hit  by 
the  recession.  And  we  must  establish  new 
values  so  people  can  participate  more  mean- 
ingfully in  society." 

Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia : 

"We  need  fuller  employment,  including  a 
public  service  corps  open  to  all  young  peo- 
ple so  that  they  may  give  at  least  a  year  of 
service  to  their  community  and  their  country 
I  also  believe  there  must  be  swift,  fair  and 
certain  criminal  punishment,  good  commu- 
nity-police relations;  and  neighborhood  or- 
ganization and  leadership  so  that  people  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  living  and  work- 
ing areas." 

F.  Lee  Bailey,  attorney : 

"When  one  is  .seeking  to  mortally  wound  an 
enemy,  one  goes  for  the  Jugular.  The  jugular 
of  large  crime  (but  not  passionate  crime)  Is 
cash.  Without  it,  drugs  couldn't  be  sold,  il- 
licit gambling  couldn't  exist,  hookers  would 
have  to  quit  or  take  credit  cards  and  corrupt 
public  officials  would  have  to  do  the  same. 
Honest  people  have  no  need  to  carry  large 
amounts  of  cash.  They  have  checkbooks, 
credit  cards,  charge  accounts.  The  few  who 
must  carry  cash  could  be  licensed  to  do  so. 
All  others  could  be  limited  to  possesion  of 
no  more  than  $200.  As  to  those  who  offend 
because  of  emotion,  frustration  or  depriva- 
tion, frankly,  I  have  no  easy  answer." 

Brian  Garfield,  author  of  the  novel  "Death 
Wish": 

"A  particular  w'ork  of  fiction  may  inspire 
a  crime  or  two.  But  .  .  .  will  censorship  re- 
duce crime?  Can  we  presume  to  tell  the  pur- 
veyors of  news  and  entertainment  what  they 
can  and  cannot  show?  It  can't  be  done  with 
justice — and,  in  any  case,  you  can't  deal  with 
crime  by  chastising  entertainers;  you  can 
deal  with  crime  only  by  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals. At  the  moment,  crime  is  profitable,  the 
risks  minimal.  This  is  largely  because  our 
criminal  justice  system  has  rotted.  There 
must  be  a  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  the  rights  of  victims  or  poten- 
tial victims.  A  system  of  justice  must  pro- 
tect all  of  us — not  just  the  criminals.  Per- 
haps we're  still  more  apathetic  thanalarmed. 
Possibly,  before  we  take  action,  we  all  need 
to  be  mugged." 

Clarence  M.  Kelley.  Director  of  the  FBI: 

"There  is  convincing  evidence  that  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  all  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  repeat  offenders.  Tlieir  neutrali;^a- 
tion,  whether  through  lengthy  imprisonment 
or  rehabilitation,  shou'.d  be  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  professionals  and  laymen  alike." 

Connie  Francis,  slnger-actrcss  (Miss 
Francis  was  raped  by  an  Intruder  in  her  Long 
Island  motel  room  in  1974.  She  says  the  re- 
sulting trauma  ha.s  ended  her  career)  : 

"More  quality  police  officers,  prosecutors 
and  judges  with  better  salaries  to  attract  the 
finest  people  to  law  enforcement's  ranks; 
higher  priorities  to  all  our  courts'  needs;  an 
end  to  plea  bargaining:  stringent  punish- 
ment for  all  offenders;  heavy  bail  for  second 
offenders  and  those  In  violent  crime;  rein- 
statement of  capital  punishment;  and  big- 
ger— not  prettier — prisons.  Also,  deemphasize 
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such  'crimes'  as  gambling  and  prostitution 
and  direct  greater  attention  to  violent  crimes 
against  people.  The  cost  will  be  high,  but  the 
problem  is  serious.  The  money  can  come  from 
our  defense  budget  because  our  first  priority 
must  be  a  sen.se  of  safety  on  our  streets. 
Peace  of  mind  to  the  elderly,  to  mothers, 
daughters  and  sisters  Is  far  more  Important 
than  the  abstraction  of  losing  out  In  the 
world  struggle  for  ideological  supremacy.  Ask 
me — I  know." 

Michael  J.  Codd,  Police  Commissioner,  New 
York  City: 

"We  must  start  taking  a  harder  position 
with  both  adult  and  juvenile  criminals.  Pun- 
ishment must  be  swift  and  certain  for  all.  I 
recommend  mandatory  prison  sentences  for 
repeaters  and  perpetrators  of  intentional 
crimes  of  violence.  I  recommend  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  In  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Young  criminals  who  com- 
mit serious  crimes  sliould  be  made  to  answer 
for  their  crime?.  And  correctional  programs 
must  concentrate  on  practical  vocational 
training  so  that  released  prisoners  can  be- 
come self-supporting  upon  their  return  to 
the  community." 


NO  BEEF  ON  BEEF 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

>''r.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  has  become  accustomed 
to  plentiful  supplies  of  reasonably  priced, 
hirhly  nutritious  food,  and  as  long  as 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  are  able  to  stay 
in  business,  the  great  record  will 
continue. 

That  consumers  have  no  beef  on  beef 
and  other  meat  items,  particularly.  Is 
apparent  from  this  article  which  ap- 
peared March  1,  1977,  in  the  Livestock 
Market  Digest: 

Put  It  Any  Way  :  Buyers  Well  Off 

There  seems  a  conflict  In  two  reports  on 
beef  consumption  during  1976.  USDA  figures 
shewed  there  was  an  8  per  cent  Increase  In 
beef  production,  to  25.7  billion  pounds.  This 
was  tran-'lated  into  per  capita  beef  consump- 
tion of  128.9  pounds,  up  from  120.1  in  1975. 

The  gain  in  pork  consumption  was  in  pro- 
portion, too,  with  the  per  capita  average 
going  from  54.8  in  1975  to  58.1  in  1976.  Com- 
bining all  meats,  Americans  returned  to  a 
record-setting  pace  which  had  not  been  the 
case  from  1972  to  1975.  The  total  average  for 
1976  was  193.1  pounds  per  capita,  a  rate  that 
beat  the  1971  record  of  191.8  by  little  more 
than  1  pound. 

Those  are  figures  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
reading  another  statistic.  The  Agriculture 
Department  says  that  Americans  spent  an 
all-tifne  low  percentage  of  disposable  Income 
on  beef  In  the  last  quarter  of  1976.  The  per- 
centage was  2.27.  That  compares  to  an  aver- 
age of  2.52  per  cent  for  the  past  three  decades 
and  an  average  of  2.41  for  all  of  1976. 

One  quarter  does  not  make  a  trend,  but 
the  figure  is  justification  for  concern.  Wil- 
liam C.  Helming,  a  Kansas  City  livestock  In- 
dustry analyst,  sees  that  figure  as  raising  "a 
bright  red  flag  for  the  Industry  .  .  .  the  most 
significant  single  event  of  the  year  for  the 
beef  Industry." 

How  could  beef  consumption  grow  at  a 
good  pace  yet  disposable  income  spent  for 
this  product  decline?  The  answer,  of  course, 
should  be  price.  Yet  the  price  statistics  show 
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that  February  averages  for   rebresentatlve 
beef  cuts  were  much  the  same  a    a  year  ago. 

So  the  real  culprit  Is  inflation  The  money 
used  to  purchase  beef — or  any  hlng  else — 
today  Is  approximately  6  per  i  ent  less  in 
value  than  a  year  ago,  but  av  Jiage  wages 
have  more  than  made  up  the  differences 
while  beef  and  meat  prices  rema  n  the  same. 
The  level  of  beef  purchases  ca  i  be  main- 
tained with  less  "real  money"  pow  as  op- 
posed to  a  year  ago. 

Without  getting  lost  In  a  sea 
one  can  put  it  more  simply: 
consximer  Is  miich  better  off 
to  beef  and  other  meat  purchaser 
a  year  ago,  and  more.  Which  is  to 
indeed.  It  is  a  point  that  dese 
stressing  that  a  830  million  to 
information  program  could  give 
can  become  possible  with  the 
development  plan. 
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ENERGY  CONSERVATION    N  BUILD- 
INGS ACT  OF   19"!  7 


HON.  JOE  MOAKlf  Y 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErlTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  24, 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr 
is  the  lifeblood  of  our  econonfv- 
catalyst  that  enables  us  to 
resources  into  the  products 
that  make  up  our  high 
ing.  But  T/e  are  using  up  oui 
an  alarming  rate  and  ones  it 
is  gone  forever.  Who  could 
ined  that  the  fossil  fuels 
billion  years  to  make,  could  be 
up  in  just  a  mere  300  years? 

Cheap  energy  is  gone  for 
is  time  for  us  to  reevaluate  ou 
There  is  an  obvious  need  to 
much  energy  as  possible  but 
so  develop  alternative  energy 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
duced    The    Energy 
Buildings  Act  of  1977. 

This  legislation  seeks  to 
energy  conservation  principle; 
sign  and  operation  of  Federa 
by  considering,  prior  to  cons 
renovation,  the  total  cost  of 
consumed  during  the 
life.  These  life-cycle  cost 
be  made  in  an  effort  to 
least  expensive  reliable  sourci 
bination  of  sources — for  the 
tem. 

Buildings  larger  than  25,00( 
shall  be  subject  to  the 
will    include   examining   the 
orientation,  the  insulating 
climatic  conditions  and  the 
placement  of  doors  and  w 
Federal  buildings  and  proper|;y 
Ing  ones  in  foreign  countries 
ed  under  historic  American  s 
be  excluded  from  this  act. 

Also  the  advantages  and 
of  at  least  5  available 
nation  of  sources — shall  be 
consideration  while  determi 
projected   cost  and   amount 
consumed  by  each  such  sy; 
each  year  of  the  buildings' 
cycle. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  legislat 
mote  the  alternative  technolo^ 
sun  and  wind,  for  despite 
costs,   these   renewable 
prove  to  be  vastly  more 
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the  sytem's  life-cycle  when  compared  to 
the  continually  increasing  fuel  and  util- 
ity charges  of  conventional  systems. 

States  from  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, including  Texas,  Washington,  North 
Carolina,  and  my  homestate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, have  already  enacted  similar 
laws  and  it  is  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's turn  to  move  the  country  a  step 
closer  to  a  sensible  energy  policy. 


TAX  REBATE  PROPOSALS 
ASSESSED 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  from  the  Topeka,  Kans., 
Daily  Capital  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  and  because  it  contributes  an 
objective  assessment  of  the  so-called 
benefits  of  the  tax  rebate  proposals,  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  article  follows  at  this 
point  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Carter  administration's  income  tax  re- 
bate plan  suddenly  is  no  rebate  at  all.  It  is 
another  government  give-away  program. 

The  dictionary  definition  of  rebate  is  "to 
give  back  part  of  an  amount  paid."  But  tiie 
proposal  as  it  stands  now,  after  some  juggling 
by  the  HoifSe  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
would : 

Rebate  no  taxes  because  there  aren't  any 
to  rebate.  All  those  taxes  have  been  spent. 
What  the  government  will  rebate  will  be  new 
money  that  it  must  borrow. 

Pay  the  full  rebate  to  11 ',2  million  Ameri- 
cans who  paid  no  taxes  at  all.  How  can  you 
give  them  back  part  of  something  they  didn't 
pay  in  the  first  place?  The  Congressional 
rolution:  Give  it  to  them  anyway.  These  11]  2 
million  people  already  are  on  the  govemraciit 
welfare  rolls  and  are  not  paying  any  income 
taxes  at  all. 

Pay  less  of  a  rebate  to  those  Americaii.s 
who  pay  more  taxes  than  most  and  pay  no  re- 
bate at  all  to  those  who  pay  the  most. 
Americans  who  earn  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year 
would  receive  less  than  S50  each.  Thoso 
earning  more  than  $30,000  would  receive 
none  of  their  taxes  back.  This  category  in- 
cludes many  working  couples,  persons  who 
moonlight  and  persons  who  have  built  a 
small  business  that  they  work  on  the  side. 
So  this  provision  penalizes  the  industrious 
and  productive,  the  people  who  are  willing 
to  work  more  hours  or  risk  private  capita). 

This  includes  people  who  pay  taxes  that  are 
too  high,  along  with  paying  their  own  doc- 
tor and  dental  bills  and  the  tab  for  their 
children's  education  because  they  are  "too 
affluent"  to  qualify  for  all  those  other  give- 
away goodies. 

To  put  the  congressional  reasoning  Into 
focus,  consider  this.  Taxpayers  earning  $25.- 
000  a  year  and  up  are  so  "rich"  that  Congress 
reduces  or  denies  altogether  any  tax  relief  for 
them;  on  the  other  hand,  members  of  Con- 
gre.s3  who  are  paid  $44,600  a  year  are  so 
"needy  "  that  they  granted  themselves  a  $12,- 
900  a  ye.ir  pay  increase.  This  goes  along  with 
the  almost  $1  million  allowances,  expenses 
and  fringe  beneflts  they  have  allotted  to  each 
member  of  Congress. 

The  proposal  will  benefit  millions  of  work- 
ing, taxpaying  middle  Income  Americans  who 
need  and  deserve  tax  relief.  But  it  is  reduc- 
ing or  denying  the  relief  to  millions  of  other 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  taxes  that  are  too 
high  and  giving  it  to  millions  who  escape 
taxation. 
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BUDGET   RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR 
RURAL  LOAN 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24.  1977 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus  has  proposed  a 
series  of  budget  recommendations  for 
rural  loan,  grant,  and  other  special  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1978.  These  pro- 
posals deserve  the  very  serious  consider- 
ation of  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

The  fresh  air  and  open  beauty  of  rural 
America  often  masks  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  vei*y  serious  problems  in  rural 
America. 

Over  30,000  rural  communities  do  not 
have  adequate  water  systems.  Another 
30,000  do  not  have  adequate  sewer  sys- 
tems. One- third  of  America's  people  live 
in  rural  America,  yet  a  full  60  percent  of 
all  substandard  housing  can  be  found  in 
rural  America,  as  are  45  percent  of  the 
Nation's  poor. 

In  terms  of  rural  development  and  re- 
vitalization.  the  real  needs  of  rural 
America  have,  in  the  past,  been  ignored. 

The  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  pro- 
poses to  change  that.  Their  budget  rec- 
ommendations can  change  this  situation, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  fight  against  unem- 
ployment. 

There  are  others  far  more  qualified 
than  I  who  can  discuss  the  impact  of 
these  proposed  funding  levels  on  our  un- 
employment problem. 

What  I  wish  to  discuss  today  is  the 
real  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  these  pro- 
posed increases. 

The  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  has 
proposed  the  various  loan  programs  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1978  at  a  level  of 
about  $15.8  billion.  Tliat  is  an  increase 
of  $10  billion  from  1976.  But  I  hope  no 
one  makes  the  mistake  of  reading  that 
increase  and  assuming  the  increased 
loan  levels  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers an  additional  $10  billion. 

These  are  loans.  They  must  be,  and 
are  repaid  with  interest.  They  have 
proven  to  be  some  of  the  best  loans  the 
Government  has  ever  made.  The  default 
rate  for  these  loans  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  entire  Government,  about  3  per- 
cent. That  means  these  proposed  in- 
creases would  not  cost  $10  billion,  but 
rather  about  $300  million. 

That  is  about  one-third  what  we  will 
spend  to  build  one  Trident  submarine. 

That  is  about  one-sixth  what  we  will 
spend  to  build  one  Nimitz-type  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier. 

It  is  only  one-third  more  than  what 
we  loaned  Lockheed  to  bail  them  out, 
two-thirds  more  than  what  we  loaned 
Penn  Central  to  bail  it  out,  and  only  one- 
fourth  what  we  loaned  New  York  City 
to  bail  it  out. 

Surely  we  can  do  this  much  to  help 
revitalize  our  decaying  rural  America. 

But  even  this  $300  million  price  tag  is 
not  the  real  cost  of  these  increased  loan 
programs.  The  truth  is,  they  do  not  cost 
anything  at  all.  Tliey  pay.  They  create 
jobs  in  the  private  sector.  They  make  it 
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possible  for  people  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient once  again,  to  pay  taxes,  instead 
of  drawing  welfare. 

Instead  of  draining  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, these  expended  Federal  loan  pro- 
grams can  help  stock  it  with  interest  and 
with  reduced  welfare  expenses  and 
higher  tax  revenues. 
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and  within  a  few  months  the  Republic 
was  ended. 

These  few  months  of  freedom  which 
the  Byelorussian  Republic  enjoyed  will 
remain  important  to  those  of  the  Byel- 
orussian heritage  and  to  all  who  cherish 
independence. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  59  years 
ago,  an  event  of  great  significance  occur- 
red for  those  who  embrace  freedom. 
March  25,  1918  marks  the  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  Byel- 
orussians, like  the  Ukrainians,  Lithua- 
nians, and  others  within  the  collapsing 
Russian  empire,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
establish  their  own  national  independ- 
ence. The  Great  National  All  Byelorus- 
sian Congress  on  March  25,  1918  estab- 
lished a  Republic  embodied  in  the  ideals 
of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Despite  great  difficulties  created  by  the 
war  and  its  consequences,  the  Byelorus- 
sian Government  made  advances  in  the 
fields  of  education,  culture,  and  social 
welfare.  The  Government  was  also  able  to 
achieve  de  jure  and  de  facto  recognition 
from  a  number  of  European  countries. 

However,  the  year  1918  sealed  this 
small  country's  fate.  In  November  and 
December  of  that  year  the  Bolshevik 
army  advanced  into  the  young  Republic 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, Americans  of  Byelorussian  de- 
scent will  celebrate  the  59th  anniversary 
of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 
which  took  place  in  Minsk  on  March  25, 
1918.  Although  this  anniversary  is  of 
great  significance  for  the  citizens  of 
Byelorussian  origin  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries  of  the  free  world ; 
in  Byelorussia  itself,  this  national  ob- 
servance of  independence  is  replaced  by 
the  forcibly  imposed  observance  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution. 

Despite  the  continuous  oppression  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munist regime,  the  Byelorussians  have, 
at  every  opportunity,  sought  freedom 
from  Soviet  Russian  domination.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  the  All -Byelorus- 
sian Congress  again  convened  to  ap- 
prove a  second  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, but  was  immediately  dispersed 
by  the  Soviet  armies. 

It  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  develop- 
ment that  the  Byelorussian  people, 
whose  heritage  is  so  rich  in  traditions  of 

QUESTIONNAIRE 
|ln  percentl 
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democracy,  must  now  live  under  the  op- 
pressive rule  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
As  we  commemorate  their  independnce 
of  1918,  we  must  also  recognize  and  sup- 
port the  courage  of  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple who  are  still  struggling  to  preserve 
their  ethnic  and  cultural  identity. 

Now  more  than  ever,  when  human, 
national,  and  religious  rights  are  active- 
ly defended  throughout  the  world,  but 
are  subject  to  flagrant  violations  that 
occur  in  Communist  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe,  including  Byelorussia,  this  com- 
memoration gains  additional  signifi- 
cance. Through  this  annual  observance 
on  behalf  of  the  Byelorussian  people,  I 
trust  that  we  can  help  reassure  those 
people  whose  human  rights  and  cultural 
heritage  are  held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  that  they  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive our  encouragement  and  support 
for  their  goal  of  self-determination. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  as  is  my  custom  at  the 
start  of  every  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  every  mail- 
ing r.ddress  in  my  24th  Congressional 
District  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

I  have  received  over  10,000  responses 
from  my  constituents,  many  with  two 
respondents  answering  on  one  question- 
naire. The  following  are  the  I'esults  of 
that  questionnaire  broken  down  into  per- 
centages: 


Favor   Oppose 


Unda- 
cided 


A.  ECONOMY— DO  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE? 

1.  A  general  tax  cut  to  help  spur  the  economy?.    _, ._  .         75 

2.  Decrsasing  business  taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  generate 

jobs? _         69 

3.  A  Federal  program  to  pay  partial  salaries  to  provide  jobs  In  the 

private  sector? 33 

4.  Creation  of  a  perma  nent  CCC-WPA  type  job  program  to  act  as 

employer  of  last  r3sort? _ 55 

5.  Eliminating  Federal  programs  for  health,  education,  and  welfare, 

and  turning  program  and  tax  responsibility  over  to  State  and 

local  governments? 28 

6.  Wage  and  price  controls? 35 

7.  Price  controls  on  key  commodities  like  oil  and  steel? 55 

8.  Extending  and  improving  antitrust  laws  to  require  competition  In 

concentrated  industries? 66 

9.  Legislation  prsventing  any  competition  wiih  AT  &  t  for  terminal 

telephone  equipmant  (telephone  instruments,  answering  seivice 
equipment,  business  sv/itchboards,  and  other  communications 
equipment)?^ ig 

ENERGY— DO  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE? 

1.  National  insulation  standards  for  homes,  offices  and  factories?    . .         64 

2.  National  conservation  standards  for  autos,  appliances  and  in- 

dustry?   71 

3.  Tax  incentives  instead  of  standards  to  accomplish  1  and  2  above?  .         50 

4.  National  program  to  promote  solar  heating  for  homes,  offices,  and 

factories?  .  78 

5.  National  program  for  recycling  newspapers,  bottles,  and  other 

materials? 77 

6.  Requirement  that  utilities  adopt  lowei  base  rates  that  increase 

with  use  and  lower  rates  for  off-peak  hour  use? 76 

7.  Moratorium  on  construction  of  new  nuclear  plants  until  plants  and 

waste  disposal  are  proven  safe? _ 56 

8.  Giving  higher  priority  to  energy  conservation  and  soiar,  wind,  t^dal, 

and  geothermal  energy  research  than  to  nuclear  power  research?.         68 

9.  Legislation  to  require  major  oil  companies  to  sell  1  or  more  of  their 

production,  refinery,  distribution,  or  retail  components? 37 
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19 

39 


Favor   Oppose 


Unde- 
cided 


10.  Legislation  to  require  ma]or  oil  companies  to  sell  lor  more  of  their 

holdings  in  other  energy  fields  like  uranium,  coal,  and  natural 
gas?.-.  ..     .  _ 

11.  Increased  Federal  aid  to  mass  transit? 


C.  WELFARE  REFORM-DO  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE? 

1.  Federal  take-over  of  costs? 

2.  Requirement  that  potential  recipients  who  are  able  to  work  (ex- 

cept mothers  of  young  childien)  be  disqualified  for  welfare  if 
jobs  are  available? .  

3.  Negative  income  tax  to  replace  welfare? 

4.  Family  assistance  allowance  to  replace  welfare? 


42 

54 


63 


34 
38 


29 


24 
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D.  GOVERNMENT  REFORM-DO  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE? 


1.  Public  financing  of  congressional  elections? _. 

2.  4-yr  term  for  Hcus3  Members? 

3.  Abolishing  the  electoral  college  and  instituting  a  system  of  direct 

popular  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President? 

i.  Providing  tor  regional  p'lniaiies  to  select  delegates  to  Presidential 
nominating  conventions? 


E.  MISCELLANEOUS-DO  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE? 


1.  National  health  insurance? 

(a)  Operated  by  Federal  Govarnment?..     

(b)  Operated  by  piivate  insurance  companies? 

2.  Incieased  Federal  aid  to  education?.     .. 

3.  Increased  defense  spending? 

4.  The  reastablishment  of  trade  vjith  Vietnam  in  return  for  an  ac- 

counting of  our  missing  in  action' 

5.  Constitutional  amendment  abolishing  lagal  abortions  except  to 

sav(!  the  life  of  the  mother?      .  

6.  Federal  registration  of  handguns  and  licensing  of  owners? 

7.  Disability  benefits 'or  pregnant  women? 
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CIVIL    ENERGY    FROM 
SION:   A  GROWING 


L/SER    PU- 
RE ^LITY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURI  ELL 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  24, 


REPRESEN  PATIVES 


i977 


laser 


energy 


Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker 
third  installment  regarding 
I  am  quite  hopeful  that  laser 
help  solve  our  burgeoning 
age.  But  the  benefits  of  laser 
not   inure   solely   for   the 
energy  production.  The  follo\ting 
ment    articulates    in    " 
principles   and   probable   uti$zation 
laser  fusion.  Having  read  this 
I  believe  you  will  begin  to 
thusiasm  for  laser  fusion 
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Laser    driven    fueiou    is 
simple  process.  Unliice  nuclear  fl 
the  nuclei  of  the  heavy  elements 
nium  and  plutonlum  are  split 
lease  energy,  in  fusion  the  light 
ments  such  as  isotopes  of 
commonly  deuterium  and 
together  to  release  energy. 

The  essential  step  in  the  fuslo  i 
to  squeeze  the  molecules 
quickly  raising  the  temperature 
sure  high  enough  to  cause  th 
combine.  This  has  been  likened 
a  small  sxin  in  the  laboratory  as 
conditions  similar  to  the  interior 
that  fusion  occurs. 

To  achieve  man-made  fusion 
about    l-'32    of    an    inch    hi 
filled  with  the  gaseous  isotopes 
Is  illuminated  by  a  high  power 
for  a  fraction  of  a  billionth  of  a 
energy    impinging   on   its  surface 
presses  the  pellet  that  it  Is  hea  ;ed 
lions  of  degrees  while  the  Inwajd 
implosion   raises   the  pressures 
to  thoiisands  of  atmospheres;  th 
action  creates  conditions  which 
cates  will  cause  fusion  to  occui 

The  process  is  difficult  to  achl  v 
and  measure.  Extensive  laboratc  ry 
date  have  shown  excellent 
to   the  required   conditions 
government  nor  industry  labs 
man-made  fusion,  there  is  genera 
that  it  will  be  achieved,  probab 
years  and  possibly  within  2  years 
ments  confirm  this  to  date.  A 
factor  Is  increased  laser  power; 
in  both  laser  availabilities  and 
action    knowledge    are    being 
monthly. 

When  fusion  occurs  in  the  fue 
binding  energies  of  the  nuclei 
in  the  form  of  high  energy 
heat  and  .some  minor  radiation 
reaction  takes  place  in  a  suitable 
contained  in  a  reactor  designed 
these  radiating  energies  and  con\'t'rt 
useable  power,  or  employ  them 
molecule  of  other  elements  (sue 
into  useful  products. 

In  a  practical  laser  fusion 
tem,    the   ptellets   would   be   injected 
shielded  reactor  at  rates  up  to 
ond.  with  the  laser  pulses 
produce  a  steady  outflow  of 
gies  to  be  removed  in  a  manne  • 
continuous  power  output.   Syst 
may  vary  widely  in  size  from  as 
megawatts  (MW)  to  5000  MW.  ( 
the  largest  nuclear  fission  utili 
operation  or  under  construction 
are  about  1000  MW  in  size.  The 
marva  Summit  site  plant  will  be 
1200  MW  range.  There  are  no 
as  small  as  10  MW  becau<:e  it  is  n 
Such  a  plant  is  equivalent  to  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REALARKS 

power  system.  Our  nuclear  submarines  use 
plants  ranging  In  the  60-100  MW  size). 

I^ser  fusion  is  basically  a  benign  process. 
It  produces  no  radioactive  wastes  as  do  the 
nuclear  fission  plants.  Thus  there  Is  no  long 
term  storage  problem  to  be  passed  on  to 
future  generations  or  civilizations.  The 
absence  of  the  materials  used  in  nuclear 
bombs  removes  the  threat  of  terrorl.sts 
actions. 

Tritium,  one  of  the  hydrogen  isotopes 
used  as  fuel  in  the  process,  is  fusion's  only 
potential  pollutant.  Studies  .show  its  poten- 
tial hazards  are  about  a  million  times  le«s 
than  fission's  radioactive  wastes.  Gaseous 
tritium  is  easily  trapped  and  handled  by 
normal  procedures  within  a  plant.  And  since 
it  is  used  in  the  cycle,  there  is  every  incen- 
tive to  do  so.  In  essence.  It  poses  neither 
threat  nor  difficulty  to  safety  or  the  clean- 
liness of  any  outputs  from  the  process. 

Laser  fusion  Is  safe  and  controllable.  It 
cannot  "explode"  or  run  away  as  there  Is  no 
critical  ma=s.  It  is  essentially  environment- 
ally clean  as  It  does  not  contamlnat»  either 
the  air  or  water  used  in  the  supporting 
systems. ' 

The  laser  fusion  process  l.s  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  energy  as  the  hydrogen  fuel  iso- 
topes used  for  the  fuel  pellets  are  derived 
from  seawater  or  generated  internally  dur- 
ing the  process.  Thus  it  denletes  no  natural 
resources  and  it  truly  qualifies  as  a  prime 
candidate  for  providing  the  U.S.  with  "Energy 
Independence". 

Applications  will  b9  described  in  subse- 
qxient  sections  in  order  of  their  likelihood 
of  coming  into  practical  usage  on  a  chrono- 
logical basis. 

APPLICATION  NO.  1 — CANCER  RADIATION  THERAPY 

The  earliest  near  term  application  to  which 
laser  fusion  might  be  used  is  in  the  medi- 
cal arena.  There  is  some  medical  evidence 
and  theory  both  here  and  abroad  that  fast 
neutrons  produced  by  the  laser  fusion  proc- 
ess may  destroy  certain  types  of  cancer  cells. 

Preliminary  tests  at  the  Hammersmith 
Hospital  in  London,  which  started  in  1969 
and  by  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Depart- 
ment of  Radiation  Therapy,  Indicate  that  a 
controllable  source  of  fast  neutrons  provide 
benefits  in  certain  cancer  treatments  su- 
perior to  that  obtainable  at  the  present  time 
by  the  3  treatment  methods  of  surgery, 
radiotherapy  (X-ray  or  cobalt)  or  chemo- 
therapy. 

Neutron  Irradiation  techniques  require 
dosages  that  are  precisely  controllable,  eco- 
nomically producible,  and  rapidly  repetitive. 
The  main  reason  why  little  use  has  been 
made  of  fast  neutron  beams  has  been  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  generating  the  neu- 
trons. Laser  fusion  promises  such  an  output. 
An  important  feature  of  current  laser  fusion 
research  work  is  that  the  achievement  of 
thermonuclear  fusion  is  not  required  to  Ini- 
tiate immediate  specimen  testing  for  cancer 
treatments;  it  can  be  started  at  the  low  level 
of  neutron  production  available  today  and 
could  be  put  in  experimental  practice  some- 
time thereafter  even  if  complete  laser  fusion 
for  energy  production  Is  not  reached. 

KMSP  and  Harvard  Medical  School  have 
initiated  informal  discussions  aiming  at 
early  specimen  testing  In  conjunction  with 
the  current  scientific  test  experimsnts  on  a 
non-interference  basis.  There  is  a  need  for  a 
better  laser  and  Improved  optics,  both  of 
which  are  available  but  which  ERDA  has  not 
yet  seen  fit  to  support. 

This  potentially  promising  non-energy  ap- 
plication grew  out  of  the  commercial  orien- 
tation that  KMSF  gave  its  program  from  its 
early  start.  It  demonstrates  graphically  the 
unpredictable  benefits  that  an  unencum- 
bered Industry  effort  can  generate. 


•Prom  an  Independent  Environmental  Im- 
pact Study  done  on  2/22/76  by  G.  Hoyt 
Whipple  and  John  R.  Trabalka. 
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APPLICATION  NO.    2 THE   FIRST  ENERGY  USE 

The  major  thrust  of  the  KMSP  commercial 
e.lort  Is  to  produce  hydrogen  for  conversion 
to  methane  as  a  substitute  for  the  rapidly 
depleting  supply  of  natural  gas.  The  KMS 
program,  under  contract  from  Texas  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  has  evolved  a  procers,  both 
laboratory  proven  and  patented,  which  uses 
the  laser  fiisioii  proces.s  to  split  (di.ssoclate) 
the  water  molecule  H..O  into  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  Thus  it  provides  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  mosv  abundant  and  basic  ele- 
ment, in  nature,  i.e.,  hydrogen,  from  ordinary 
water. 

All  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  are  primarUy  a 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Any 
.synthetic  fuel  piogram  requires  abundant 
,ind  low  cost  hydrogen.  Carbon  is  available 
In  virtually  unlimited  quantities  from  llme- 
.-.lone  and  coal.  The  production  of  methane — 
a  coxnblnatlon  of  hydrogen  and  ciiibon — wa.s 
.selected  In  renpor.se  to  the  foreseen  shortage 
of  natural  ga-s  by  TGT,  This  severe  winter  has 
well  substantiated  the  projected  shortage 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  U.S.  In  the  current  en- 
ergy environment.  Methar.e  (synthetic  nat- 
ui-al  gas)  can  be  the  first  available  energy 
supply  quantity-produced  from  laser  fusion 
U  an  agi;resstve  program  Is  undertaken. 

While  KMSP  in  1975  projected  a  schedtile 
of  events  aud  financial  support  that  had  a 
hydrogen-methane  pilot  plant  gcr.l  in  1981, 
this  v/ith  Joint.  ii;dustri?.l  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment financing:  no  siich  program  has  been 
a'jgressively  pursued  for  a  variety  of  rea'^^^ons. 
Today,  almost  3  years  later,  the  U.S.  still  lacks 
a  coherent  energy  plan,  there  Is  still  uncer- 
tainty, bureaucratic  Jealousies,  Indcclsiveness. 
an-1  a  complete  lack  of  dynamic  leadership  to 
direct  the  type  of  accelerated  program  that 
all  scientific,  technical,  finanrlal,  and  politi- 
cal evidence  demands. 

Today,  with  U.S.  annual  petroleum  Import 
ccsti  of  over  30  billion  dollars  and  rising 
10-15'^;  annually,  we  still  d-ckcr  and  quibble 
about  a  100  Xi-i'lion  doHr.r  pro'TP.m  th.it 
might.  Just  mlffht,  save  the  U.S.  and  provide 
real  energy  Independence. 

APPLICATION     NO.     3 USES    FOR    HYDROCEN 

Beyond  the  pro'.luctlon  of  methane,  abun- 
dant and  low  cost  hydrogen  from  thfr  inex- 
haustible sources  of  w.iler  could  benefit 
many  other  energy  and  energy-Intensive 
proces.ses.  For  example,  transportation  fuels 
for  ground  vehicles,  clr  .^nd  sea  vehicles  are 
all  hydrogen  carbon  combinations  which 
current  day  technology  can  prodi'fe  syn- 
thetically. Iransportation  fuels  today  use 
about  50';  of  each  barrel  of  crude  petro- 
leum produred  and  imported  by  the  United 
States— It  's  the  single  biggest  liquUi  fuel 
requirement. 

The  US.  lias  long  considered  various 
transportation  fuel  alternatives:  methanol, 
synthetic  gasolliic  or  Jet  fuel,  combinations 
of  synthetics  and  ga.soline,  alcohols,  etc.  All 
require  an  abundant  low  cost  source  of  hy- 
drogen. Technology  now  promises  that  ca- 
pability could  .soon  be  at  hand. 

A  beneficial  spin-oif  for  the  i;u,iion's  anti- 
pollution struggle  would  derive  from  wide 
scale  production  and  common  usage  of  syn- 
thetic transportation  fuels.  S-o.ch  fuels  would 
not  contain  contaminants  like  sulfur,  tet- 
raethyl  lead,  bromines  and  dyes  routinely 
used  in  gasoline.  Thus,  atmosphere  would  be 
freed  of  the  sulphuric  oxides  and  lead  poi- 
sons commonly  found  in  vehicular  exhaust' 
today. 

In  many  of  the  current  "under-develop- 
mcnt"  energy  projects  .such  as:  coal  gasifi- 
cation, coal  liquefaction,  the  several  varia- 
tions for  hydrogenatlon  of  coal,  reduction 
of  shale  both  above  ground  or  in  situ,  the 
Consol  Synthetic  P'.iel  Proce-s,  and  others; 
an  essential  and  often  limiting  element  is 
hydrogen.  With  that  same  abundant  and 
low  cost  availability  of  hydrogen  mentioned 
earlier  many  of  the  other  burled  energy 
sources  may  be  brought  to  productive  frui- 
tion. The  significance  of  available  hydrogen 
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cannot  be  over-emphasized  as  it  can  make 
available  trillions  of  BTU's  that  would  other- 
wise be  burled  forever. 

For  the  very  critical  and  highly  specialized 
field  of  petrochemicals.  I.e.,  that  which  man- 
ufactures an  almost  infinite  variety  of  plas- 
tics, synthetics,  drtigs  and  other  man-made 
hydrocarbons  upon  which  our  society  de- 
pends so  heavily,  hydrogen  is  the  basic  feed- 
stock element  and  its  continued  availability 
assures  the  healthy  growth  of  the  petro- 
chemical industry  independent  of  depleting 
petrolT'-.m  feedstocks. 

APPLICATION  NO.  4 — FERTILIZERS  AND  FOOD 

The  world's  food  problem  Is  very  well  ap- 
preciated by  government  personnel  of  all 
nations.  The  shortages  are  certainly  felt  by 
at  least  two  billion  of  this  earth's  four  bil- 
lion population — these  multitudes  face  it 
every  day.  We  recognize  there  is  no  single 
answer  to  solve  this  ever  present  threat  of 
mass  starvation  and  famine.  However,  one 
important  element  of  increasing  the  world's 
food  production  Is  recognized  to  be  related 
to  the  ability  to  provide  better,  cheaper  and 
abundant  quantities  of  fertilizers.  In  the 
United  States  liquid  fertilizers  are  frequently 
used  because  our  distribution  and  handling 
methods  are  rather  advanced.  In  most  areas 
of  the  world  dry  fertilizers  must  be  used  be- 
cause of  ineffective  distribution,  storage  and 
handling  systems. 

Nitrogen  is  a  major  constituent  element 
of  life  essential  for  the  construction  of  pro- 
teins. It  is  also  a  major  component  of  air 
(79%  being  N).  The  natural  supply  of  N 
is  limited  and  it  limits  the  world's  agri- 
cultural capacity.  Supplemental  N  is  pro- 
vided by  chemical  fertilizers  in  which  nitro- 
gen (N)  Ls  fixed  by  combination  with  hydro- 
gen to  form  ammonia.  In  1972  14  million 
tons  of  ammonia  were  made  in  the  U.S.;  and 
production  is  doubling  every  5  years.' 

The  Haber  Process  is  the  main  method 
used  to  produce  ammonia;  it  is  efficient  and 
effective.  Any  reductions  in  the  cost  of  fixed 
N  depend  almost  exclusively  in  the  supply  of 
raw  materials  needed  for  fixation.  Hydrogen 
not  only  provides  the  energy  for  the  Haber 
process;   it  also  determines  its  cost.> 

A  substantial  reduction  in  fixed  nitrogen 
prices  would  have  extraordinary  worldwide 
agricultural  consequences.  Current  limita- 
tions are  not  imposed  by  technologies,  but 
are  dependent  upon  investigations  that  could 
lead  to  potential  sources  of  less  expensive 
hydrogen.^ 

It  is  thus  apparent  and  obvious  that  an 
abundance  of  low  cost  hydrogen  which  laser 
fusion  can  provide  may  assure  the  world  of 
an  inexhaustive  supply  of  fertilizer. 

APPLICATION    NO.    S — NATIONAL    DEFENSE 
APPLICATION 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  is  rela- 
tively a  small  user  of  the  total  national  en- 
ergy pie — varying  somewhat  between  2.5  to 
8'r. — it  is  obviously  a  vital  element  for  na- 
tional security  as  without  fuel  any  military 
machine  comes  to  a  quick  grinding  halt.  The 
availability  of  hydrogen  as  mentioned  pre- 
viously may  assure  a  stable  and  totally  inde- 
pendent synthetic  fuel  industry  upon  which 
the  military  may  depend  for  its  navy  petro- 
leum fuels,  its  air  vehicle  aviation  gasoline 
and  Jet  fuels,  its  ground  vehicle  diesel  or 
common  gasoline  and  Its  Installations  heat- 
ing and  power  fuels. 

Another  facet  of  great  concern  to  the  mili- 
tary is  the  logistics  or  "life  line"  problem 
of  providing  fuels  to  remote  bases  and  fleets 
at  sea.  The  laser  fusion  process  which  could 
provide  hydrogen  from  water  would  assure 
any  remote  base  of  the  capability  of  pro- 
ducing on  site  synthetic  fuels.  This  would 
depend  on  carbon  being  available,  but  carbon 
is  distributed  in  vast  quantities  throughout 
the  world  both  in  coal  and  limestone. 
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An  additional  feature  that  .sppius  i..  1h-  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Navy  ib  llie  con- 
cept that  floating  hydrogen  processing  plants 
within  tanker  sized  vessels  or  aircraft  car- 
riers can  be  envisionsd,  which  systems  would 
make  hydrogen  from  seawater  and  provide 
this  gaseous  fuel  to  accompanying  naval 
combatant  ships,  many  of  which  use  gas 
turbines  for  propulsion  and  which  are  ca- 
pable of  using  gaseous  hydrogen  as  a  fuel. 
It  is  an  intriguing  concept  because  it  prom- 
ises the  Navy  a  capabilltv  to  make  a  fuel 
from  the  water  upon  which  they  float. 

The  KMSP  program  has  also  evolved  a 
concept  for  a  closed  loop  nuclear  fusion 
power  system  to  produce  shaft  horsepower 
which  might  provide  in  essenca  unlimited 
range  for  naval  ships,  possibly  very  large 
aircraft,  and  be  useful  as  transportable  powe; 
stations  for  the  military  forces. 

APPLICATION    NO.    6 OVERALt.    COMPATIBILITY 

While  the  KMSP  project  has  as  Its  major 
goal  the  production  of  hydrogen  for  meth- 
ane conversion,  it  should  be  realized  that  a 
successful  laser  fusion  proce.-ss  could  subse- 
quently be  adapted  to  provide  electricity  by 
any  of  several  downstream  cycles.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated, however,  that  the  heavy  emphasis 
being  placed  by  the  Government  on  research 
in  the  utilization  of  Solar  energy  will  come 
to  fruition  in  the  near  term  future. 

All  energy  technologists  are  aware  of  the 
limitless  solar  energy  that  shines  on  the 
earth  endlessly  and  hopes  that  technology 
will  soon  find  answers  to  the  critical  ques- 
tions of  efficient  conversion,  cost  of  conver- 
sion energy  and  storage,  a 'id  transmission 
which  have  prevented  widespread  accept- 
ance of  solar  energy  in  most  areas  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  world. 

Solar  energy  and  its  cost  effective  con- 
version to  electricity  will  assure  independ- 
ence from  fossil  fuels  as  prime  energy 
sources  for  electric  generating  plants.  It  does 
not  provide  any  capability,  however,  for  vise 
as  liquid  or  gaseous  fuels  upon  which  most 
civilized  societies  depend  for  transportation 
vehicles. 

Thus  we  see  in  solar  and  laser  fusion  pro- 
grams a  complementary  and  gratifying  energy 
mix  that  can  satisfy  virtually  all  require- 
ments: the  former  as  an  inoxhaustlble  and 
environmentally  clean  source  of  electricity; 
and  the  latter  as  another  in3xhaustible  and 
equally  clean  source  of  the  liquid  and  gase- 
ous fuels  for  transportation,  heating  and 
combustion  systems. 

The  above  conclusions  do  not  Imply  that 
the  U.S.  can  today  shrug  off  conservation, 
or  deplete  too  hastily  and  unwisely  our  re- 
maining natural  fossil  resoiu-ces.  No  system 
or  systems,  be  they  solar  or  laser  fusion,  can 
be  introduced  into  the  public  marketplace 
at  an  unreasonably  accelerated  pace,  despite 
any  emergency  or  need.  Therefore,  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  recognize  the  realities  of 
life  in  our  expectations,  while  simultaneously 
accepting  the  technological  and  administra- 
tive challenges  of  program  implementation 
decisively,  boldly  and  promptly. 
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"  Data  from  Scientific  American. 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  offering  legislation  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  that  will 
unravel  the  tangled  web  of  procedure 
that  has  grown  up  around  the  question 
of  congressional  salary  increases.  I  speak 
of  H.R.  4504,  which  will  reduce  the  role 
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of  the  Quadrennial  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  an  advisory  one  only,  and  will 
eliminate  the  automatic  aspect  of  con- 
gressional cost-of-living  increases.  The 
net  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  place  the 
onus  for  congressional  salary  increases 
precisely  where  it  belongs — with  the 
Members. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  this  mir- 
rors my  express  views  at  the  time  Con- 
gre.-^s  was  considering  the  propriety  of 
the  recent  pay  increases.  With  the  sub- 
mission of  this  bill,  I  underscore  the  dis- 
approval I  then  expressed  over  method 
in  my  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Presidential  Pay  Recommenda- 
tions. Moreover,  it  begins  to  make  good 
on  my  pledge  at  the  time  of  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  on  financial  ethics 
that  I  would  assume  a  leadership  role  in 
attempting  to  re.-jtorc  accountability  to 
the  matter  of  Federal  salaries.  The 
American  people  demand  accountability 
and  responsibility  on  this  issue.  The  flood 
of  mail  we  have  all  received  in  the  past 
several  weeks  gives  eloquent  testimony 
to  that  fact.  Some  of  this  correspond- 
ence, it  is  true,  has  protested  the  raise 
per  se.  Much  of  it,  however,  has  articu- 
lated the  public's  outrage  over  the  indi- 
rect, devious  method  in  which  the  raise 
tef  anie  law.  Congress  has  been  perceived, 
arri  correctly  so  I  believe,  as  ducking  its 
resDonsibility  on  this  issue. 

To  retain  such  an  indirect  method, 
however,  offends  more  than  public  con- 
science. In  my  view  it  is  also  violative  of 
a*,  least  the  spirit  of  article  1.  section  6 
01  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  man- 
dates that — 

Senatcr.-i  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
r,  compeniatlon  for  their  services  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law  .  .  . 

I  submit  that  the  phrase  "by  law"  was 
no*^  an  invitation  to  congressional  inven- 
tiveness nor  imagination  in  devising  a 
m:thod  for  increase.  Rather  it  contem- 
plated forthright  congressional  action. 
Congress  and  Congressmen  are  not  hon- 
ored nor  are  their  reputations  enhanced 
when  they  succeed  with  such  a  subter- 
fuge; clearly  the  American  people  have 
noli  been  deluded. 

Moreover,  we  now  have  proof  that  the 
indirectness  and  deviousness  of  the  cur- 
rent, method  precludes  a  meaningful 
dialog  as  to  the  justifiability  of  the  raises 
themselves.  In  the  recent  controversy, 
for  example,  the  talent  drain  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  Federal  judiciary  was  a 
problem  that  begged  for  reasoned  atten- 
tion and  cure,  yet  it  was  obscured  by  the 
transcendent  furor  over  methodology.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  Congress  had  not 
had  a  pay  raise  in  eight  years— a  period 
of  escalating  prices— was  a  matter 
worthy  of  measured  debate  and  thought- 
ful, recorded  votes.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  would  have 
favored  a  modest  salary  increase,  had 
the  issues  been  discussed  against  a  back- 
ground of  accountability. 

This  bill  will  insure  such  accounta- 
bi'ity  and  it  will  insure  a  reasoned  pres- 
entation of  the  issues  in  any  future  sal- 
ary debate.  Due  consideration  will  be 
given  the  opinions  of  the  Quadrennial 
Commission,  but  their  findings  will  not 
have  the  force  of  law  through  congres- 
sional inaction.  Direct  congressional  ac- 
tion will  be  required  for  a  pay  raise,  or 
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for  periodic  cost-of-living 
public's  right  to  know  will  be 
The  passage  of  the  resoluti 
cial  ethics  was  a  significant 
the  arduous  process  of  res 
ccnfidence  in  Congress.  I  urg  ( 
this  bill  as  a  meaningful 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hiany  of  us 
in  the  House  have  been  mos  impressed 
by  our  new  colleague  fron  Missouri, 
Congessman  Richard  Gephai  dt 

The  other  dav  I  was  attend  ng  a  meet- 
ing of  our  Subcommittee  on  elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  :haired  by 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins  when  Mr. 
Gephardt  came  and  presentep  his  testi- 
mony. 

It  was  the  kind  of  solid, 
discussion  of  issues  that  we 
to  expect  from  him  in  the  few 
he  has  been  a  Member  of 

I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  not  present  to  hear 
tion  would  be  interested  in  hi: 

Testimony   by   Richard   A. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
nlty  to  come  before  the  Committjie 
commodity   distribution    under 
Lunch  Program. 

In  the  two  months  since  I 
Congress,  school  officials  In  my  district 
Includes   parts  of  St.  Louis 
County,  have  told  me  some  alarfnlng 
about  their  experience  with 
trlbutlon.  I  am  concerned  that  II 
situation    Is    allowed    to    cor 
cripple  a  program  which  has  b4en 
able   in    making   sure   the   chll4ren 
country  get  the  nutrition  they 
health  and  education. 

I  would  like   to  relate   for 
these  stories  because  they 
that  ought  to  be  addressed  by 
as  we  debate  legislation  to  extend 
tional  School  Lunch  Act. 

Most   widespread   are   reports 
Inventories  of  some  products  wh  eh 
could  never  be  exhausted  withi  lut 
or  waste.  For  example,  the  Rock'  f 
District  In  St.  Louis  County,  v  hlch 
about  4.500  lunches  a  day,  has 
supply  of  peanut  butter  and  a  2 
of   orange    Juice.    Another 
County  has  on  hand  153  cases  of 
a  notoriously  unpopular  Item  wtilch 
served  In  very  few  ways.  A  third 
ports  an  inventory  of  over  6.20< 
margarine,  which  may  not  seem 
considering  the  wide  variety  of 
Item.  But  the  same  district  also 
almost  1.300  pounds  of  butter 
1.700  pounds  of  peanut  shortening 
suit  has  been  that  since  peanut 
has  an  undesirable  flavor  for  u« 
and  baking.  It  is  often  melted 
down  the  drain. 

In  addition,  some  school  districts 
ported   massive  quantities  of 
forcing   them    to  serve   It   thre« 
even  Ave  times  a  week.  The  Spfclal 
District  m  the  St.  Louis  area 
reported  one  weekly  menu  as  fdllows 

Monday — Barbecued  beef  on  viin. 

Tuesday — Cheeseburgers 
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Wednesday — Spaghetti  with  meat  sauce. 

lliursday — Meatloaf. 

Friday— Chili. 

One  of  the  smaller  districts  in  St.  Louis 
County  has  on  hand  12,155  pounds  of  p-ound 
beef.  According  to  the  State's  allocation  rates, 
that  is  twice  the  amount  appropriate  for  the 
district,  and  more  shipments  are  due  this 
month. 

Othf-r  reports  demonstrate  that  commod- 
ities are  often  unsuitable  for  many  schools. 
TTiere  is  little  u'e  for  .=ome  commodities, 
live  peanut  granules  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  large  quantities  this  year.  Schools 
can  u-se  them  for  little  more  than  topping  on 
some  baked  goods;  and  one  school  superin- 
tendent said  that  they  usually  end  up  as 
anun^inltion  In  pea-shcoters. 

Other  school.s  have  received  oil  but  have 
no  facilities  for  deep-frying.  Rather  than 
waste  the  product,  they  rig  up  some  system 
for  cooking  In  the  sink. 

Furthermore,  the  packaging  of  commodi- 
ties Is  often  inappropriate.  Packages  are 
either  too  large,  like  a  70-pound  block  of 
butter,  half  of  which  becomes  spoiled  be- 
fore the  whole  block  has  softened  enough  to 
be  used;  or  some  are  too  small,  ll'^e  the  12- 
pound  turkeys  that  were  distributed  last  year 
requiring  much  time  and  expense  on  proc- 
ewlng  before  they  could  be  served  in  the 
large  quantities  required  In  a  school  cafe- 
teria. 

Committee  members  are  familiar  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  Issued  in 
January  which  found  the  stories  I  have  heard 
in  St.  Louis  to  be  typical  of  the  experience 
with  school  lunch  programs  throughout  the 
coimtry.  The  large  inventories,  the  lack  of 
variety  and  the  unsiUtability  of  commodi- 
ties raise  costs  for  the  district  and  encour- 
age waste  bf  school  kitchen  staffs  and  chil- 
dren alike.  Storage  of  large  Inventories  alone 
can  raise  costs  for  a  single  school  district  by 
as  much  as  $150  a  month,  particularly  if 
commercial  freezers  have  to  be  used.  One 
school  system  in  my  district  is  finding  it 
necessary  to  build  additional  freezers  and 
warehouses  because  commercial  storage  facil- 
ities are  too  far  away  to  provide  convenient 
storage  and  timely  deliveries. 

In  contrast  to  the  operation  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program  in  my  home  state  of  Mis- 
souri and  elsewhere  is  the  experience  in 
Kansas,  where  cash  In  lieu  of  commodity  as- 
sistance for  school  lunches  has  proved  to  be 
advantageous.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
findings  of  the  GAO  study  there,  where  most 
school  officials  reported  they  could  buy  more 
food  with  cash  than  they  received  under 
the  commodity  program.  TTiey  have  been  able 
to  serve  a  wider  variety  of  food,  making  the 
menus  more  desirable  and  cutting  down  on 
plate  wpste.  Furthermore,  the  purchases  have 
been  better  suited  to  their  needs  and  facill- 
tleo.  thereby  lowering  storage  and  processing 
costs. 

Officials  of  the  Kansas  City.  Kansas  school 
district  reported  a  total  annual  savlnijs  of 
over  $26,000  since  cash  assistance  replaced 
commodity  donations  for  school  lunches.  A 
suburban  district.  Shawnee  Mission,  has 
saved  $42,000  per  year  in  freight,  storage  and 
delivery  ccsts  since  the  cash  program  was 
Implemented. 

The  Subcommittee  may  be  familiar  with  a 
study  underway  at  Kansas  State  University 
comparing  the  cash  system  In  Kansas  with 
the  commodity  system  in  Oklahoma,  Prelim- 
inary findings  show  administrative  costs  for 
the  Kansas  school  lunch  program  are  one- 
quarter  those  for  Oklahoma. 

In  my  view,  the  findings  of  the  Kansas 
State  and  the  OAO  studies,  as  well  as  the 
many  problems  which  have  come  to  light 
about  commodity  assistance,  warrant  more 
careful  and  constructive  action  than  a  sim- 
ple five-year  extension  of  the  School  Lunch 
Program  as  It  presently  operates.  Cash  in 
lieu  of  commodity  assistance  deserves  more 
complet«  analysis  to  determine  whether  It 
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would  impair  the  quality  of  nutrition  pro- 
vided children  inider  the  program,  whether 
it  fcster.s  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  pro- 
gram in  all  school  districts  or  only  those  la 
larban  areas,  and  whether  It  would  damage 
our  agricultural  programs  which  are  designed 
to  assure  Just  and  adequate  incomes  for 
farmers  through  price  supports  and  surplus 
removal. 

It  would  also  be  beneficial  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  "iome  combination  of  cash  and 
commodities,  perhaps  giving  .school  districts 
the  option  of  accepting  the  type  of  assistance 
they  prefer,  or  providing  cash  in  lieu  of  com- 
modities to  schools  In  tirban  areas  while  con- 
tinuing food  assistance  in  rural  areas  where 
food  purchasing  costs  tend  to  be  higher. 

Finally,  some  of  the  administrative  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Comptroller  General 
shculd  be  Implemented  and  evaluated  to 
determine  if  any  statutory  changes  are  needed 
at  all  or  if  the  problems  I  have  described 
this  morning  can  be  solved  without  Con- 
gre.-^sional  action. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Committee  to  extend 
the  School  Lunch  Program  for  only  a  short 
period — say  one  cr  two  years — diirlng  which 
time  a  numher  of  pilot  projects  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  National  School  Lxtnch  Program  ha.s 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  in  prom.ot- 
Ing  adequate  nutrition  for  the  children  of 
thi3  ccuntrj'.  To  continue  the  benefits  of  the 
program.  It  is  Important  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress make  sure  it  is  operated  in  a  manner 
that  vrtll  maximize  those  benefits  while  mini- 
mizing the  costs.  The  evidence  shows  that 
the  present  administration  of  commodity  as- 
sl-tance  for  school  lunches.  In  many  respects, 
incurs  unnecessary  costs  for  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  .school  districts  while  lowering 
ntitrltion:U  benefits  by  fostering  plate  waste. 
The  types  of  controlled  experiments  I  have 
suggested  can  help  us  find  the  changes  most 
appropriate  for  realizing  the  ftiU  potential  of 
the  School  Lunch  Program. 


TERRORISM:    CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  OVERVIEW 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  staff  correspondent 
David  Anable  has  writen  two  carefully 
documented  and  much  needed  articles 
outlining  the  problem  of  international 
terrorism. 

Mr.  Anable  makes  the  point  that  the 
international  terrorist  organizations  are 
able  to  operate  because  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  resources  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. These  resources  include  train- 
ing in  sabotage,  political  indoctrination, 
organization,  supplies  of  modern  auto- 
matic weapons,  money,  and  false  identity 
papers  and  passports.  In  every  case,  the 
international  terrorist  groups  and  many 
local  ones  have  been  aided  either  by  the 
Soviet  Union  directly,  or  through  its  sat- 
ellites and  allies  which  serve  as  "cut- 
outs" or  surrogates  su:h  as  East  Ger- 
man:', Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
Algeria,  Libya,  Yemen,  Iraq,  and  North 
Korea. 

I  take  exception  to  his  definitions  of 
terrorism,  however,  as  being  confused. 
Communist  literature,  as  well  as  pro- 
nouncements by  certain  Western  "ex- 
perts" on  terrorism,  argues  that  terrorism 
cannot  be  condemned  because  "one  man's 
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terrorist  is  another's  freedom  fighter  for 
national  liberation."  To  replace  this 
morally  bankrupt  "pop  wisdom"  I  have 
offered  the  following  definition  of  ter- 
rorism : 

Terrorism:  A  violent  attack  on  a  non-com- 
batant segment  of  the  community,  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidation  to  achieve  a  politi- 
cal or  military  objective. 

Terrorism  is  not  guerrilla  warfare. 
When  ZANU  forces  attack  a  Rhodesian 
army  unit  that  is  not  terrorism.  But  when 
ZANU  slaughters  innocent  villagers  and 
missionaries  to  demoralize  the  population 
that  is  terrorism.  When  the  PLO  attacks 
an  Israeli  Army  unit  that  is  not  terror- 
ism. But  when  they  place  land  mines  in 
the  roads  and  destroy  civilian  buses  or 
throw  little  children  out  the  windows  of 
captured  buildings  or  ma:hinegun  tour- 
ists in  an  airport,  that  is  terrorism.  In 
World  War  II  both  the  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist armies  took  civilian  hostages  and 
in  some  cases  murdered  them  to  intimi- 
date the  rest  of  the  population.  This  was 
terrorism.  Anti-Nazi  partisan  irregulars 
who  targeted  only  Nazi  army  targets  were 
not  commiting  terrorism. 

Civilized  nations  have  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect noncombatants  from  the  horrors  of 
war.  And  even  when  legitimate  military 
attacks  result  in  civilian  deaths  inad- 
vertently, the  attacker  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  minimize  the  effects  on  civilians. 

International  terrorism,  properly,  re- 
fers to  terrorist  actions  carried  out 
across  the  national  boundaries  of  the 
terrorists'  home  country.  International 
terrorism  includes  PLO  members  cross- 
ing from  East  Germany  into  West  Berlin 
armed  with  hand  grenades — they  were 
arrested  by  the  West  Germans — hijack- 
ings of  airplanes  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, and  so  forth.'  Transnational  ter- 
rorism involves  attacks  by  a  group  in  one 
country  on  behalf  of  an  allied  terrorist 
group  in  another  country.  Transnational 
terrorism  has  included  attacks  on  Jews 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  IRA  on  behalf  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization; 
bombings  by  the  Weather  Underground 
in  support  of  the  Puerto  Rican  revolu- 
tionary movement;  and  similar  "soli- 
darity" terrorism. 

I  commend  the  articles  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Terrorism 
(By  David  Anable) 

Dec.  20,  1973.  In  the  chilly  predawn,  agents 
of  the  DST,  France's  security  service,  burst 
into  a  viya  in  a  suburb  of  Paris  and  arrested 
10  members  of  the  Turkish  Peoples  Libera- 
tion Army  (TPLA).  Among  weapons  found: 
American  M-26  grenades. 

Sept.  13,  1974.  Three  Japanese  terrorists 
stormed  into  the  French  Embassy  in  The 
Hague,  seized  11  hostages,  and  demanded 
that  France  release  a  Japanese  Red  Army 
( JRA)  courier  arrested  at  Paris's  Orly  Airport 
two  months  earlier.  Four  tense  days  later  all 
four  JRA  members  are  flown  to  Damascus. 
Syria.  They  leave  behind:  M-26  grenades. 

Sept.  15,  1974.  An  explosion  tears  through 
a  crowd  in  "Le  Drugstore,"  a  Jewish-owned 
complex  of  shops  on  the  Left  Bank  in  Paris. 
Two  people  are  killed,  more  than  30  injured. 
The  weapon :  an  M-26  grenade. 

June  17,  1975.  Three  DST  officers  with  a 
Lebanese  Informer  enter  a  Paris  apartment  on 
the  Rue  Toullier  to  arrest  Venezuelan-born 
Hlch  Ramfrez  Sanchez,  better  known  today 
by  his  pseudonym,  Carlos  Martinez.  But 
Carlos  shoots  his   way  out,  killing  the  in- 
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former,  two  DST  agents,  and  gravely  wound- 
ing the  third.  Left  behind  by  Carlos  in  Paris 
and  London:  M-26  grenades. 

The  trail  of  the  M-26  grenades  is  only  one 
of  many  indicators  of  a  growing  Interna- 
tional web  of  terrorist  cooperation.  Western 
intelligence  experts  see  it  not  so  much  as 
an  all-embracing  conspiracy  with  a  single 
sinister  figure  or  nation  lurking  at  its  center. 
Rather,  they  view  it  as  a  series  of  intercon- 
necting supply  lines  of  funds,  documents, 
and  weapons  that  feed  a  great  variety  of 
terrorist  or  •■liberation"  causes.  Perhaps  most 
significant  of  all  is  a  noticeable  trend  toward 
joint  operations. 

Such  linkages  provide  an  infusion  of  vital 
supplies,  a  boost  for  terrorist  morale,  and  a 
greater  ability  to  evade  or  penetrate  purely 
national  defenses.  They  are  an  ominously 
spreading  part  of  what  Is  becoming  known 
as  '"transnational  terrorism."  In  the  words 
of  a  research  study  on  terrorism  drawn  up 
last  year  by  the  United  States  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (CIA) : 

"The  trend  toward  greater  international 
contact  and  cooperation  among  terrorist 
groups  that  has  already  markedly  enhanced 
the  operational  capabilities  of  some  of  the 
organizations  involved  seems  likely  to  gain 
further  momentum." 

LOD    AIRPORT    RAID 

An  early  example  of  such  cooperation  was 
the  1972  attack  by  three  members  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Army  on  Israel's  Lod  Airport  In 
which  26  people  were  killed.  The  Japanese 
fanatics  had  been  trained  at  a  camp  in  Leb- 
anon run  by  one  of  the  extreme  groups  that 
reject  compromise  with  Israel — the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP) . 
They  got  Czechoslovak  weapons  in  Rome, 
picked  up  false  papers  in  Frankfurt,  West 
Germany,  and  descended  on  Israel  in  a 
French  plane  in  the  guise  of  innocent  Japa- 
nese tourists. 

Since  then,  the  inter-group  links  have  be- 
come more  pervasive.  And,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Carlos  and  his  immediate  boss,  Wad- 
dleh  Haddad.  the  PFLP  has  been  the  most 
skillful  in  forging  and  using  these  ties. 

It  was  Carlos,  for  instance,  who  got  hold 
of  a  batch  of  those  M-26  grenades  stolen  by 
members  of  the  Baader-Melnhof  gang  from  a 
U.S.  Army  base  In  West  Germany.  He  appears 
to  have  doled  them  out  as  occasion  demanded 
to  Turkish,  Palestinian,  and  Japanese  terror- 
ists. At  the  same  time,  he  was  carefully  as- 
sembling his  own  international  network 
which  continues  to  operate  long  after  his  nar- 
row and  violent  escape  from  the  Rue 
Toullier. 

It  was  this  Carlos-Haddad  network  that 
under  Carlos's  personal  command  kidnapped 
astounded  oil  ministers  from  the  Vienna 
meeting  of  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries)  in  December,  1975.  The 
same  network  carried  out  the  hijack  of  the 
Air  France  jetliner  to  Entebble,  Uganda,  last 
year.  Then,  last  August  in  retaliation  for 
the  Israeli  rescue  of  the  Entebbe  hostages, 
members  of  the  same  group  blew  up  a  tran- 
sit lounge  in  the  Istambul  airport,  killing 
four  people  who  were  waiting  for  an  El  Al 
plane  (including  an  aide  to  Sen.  Jacob 
Javits  (R)  of  New  York). 

Waddleh  Haddad  now  is  thought  to  be 
based  in  Baghdad.  Iraq — reportedly  seeking 
safety  from  a  "contract"  put  out  for  his  life 
by  a  more  moderate  guerrilla  group.  Carlos, 
together  with  his  faithful  retainer.  Hans 
Joachim  Klein,  visited  Haddad  last  fall. 
Carlos  and  Klein,  a  West  German  anarchist 
who  was  almost  fatally  wounded  in  the  OPEC 
raid,  traveled  from  Libya  via  Algiers  and  Bel- 
grade to  Baghdad.  Both  were  back  "at  home" 
in  Libya  by  a  year's  end. 

Such  travels  make  Western  .security  men 
edgy.  The  have  to  be  constantly  braced  for 
new  spectaculars.  Nor  do  they  lightly  dismiss 
Carlo.s's  boast  that  he  controls  some  40  sea- 
.soned   professionals.    "Violence,"   Carlos   has 
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said,  "is  the  only  language  the  Western 
democracies  tuiderstand." 

But  the  PFLP  Is  far  from  being  the  only 
example  of  the  terrorists'  international  skein. 
The  linkages  vary  from  Innumerable  shadowy 
gatherings  of  terrorist,  leftist,  rightist,  and 
nationalist  clans  to  a  system  of  essential  sup- 
plies that  the  CIA  study  describes  as  a  "Euro- 
pean-based  terrorist   'service   industry.'  " 

One  Europe-wide  meeting  in  1974,  for  In- 
stance, brought  together  In  Trieste  a  score  of 
separatist  and  terrorist  emissaries,  a  motley 
crew  of  militant  Basques  and  Irish.  Croats 
and  Bretons,  Welsh  and  Catalans,  and  many 
others. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  gather- 
ing in  Buenos  Aires  the  same  year  saw  four 
Latln-Amerl-an  underground  groups  from 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  .set  up 
a  "junta  for  revolutionary  coordination."  A 
follow-up  meeting  In  Lisbon  a  year  later 
cemented  the  pact  and  brought  in  Para- 
guayans, Dominicans.  Colombians,  and  Ven- 
ezuelans. 

Meanwhile,  money  has  flowed  between 
revolutionaries  and  terrorists  in  extaordlnary 
volume.  Argentina's  groups,  for  in.stance, 
have  collected  well  over  $200  million  over 
the  past  three  years,  mainly  from  ransoms 
for  kidnapped  local  and  foreign  businessmen. 
Some  of  the  cash  has  spilled  from  the  over- 
flowing coffers  into  other  revolutionary 
group-,.  More  than  $2  million  has  been  traced 
to  Europe,  spent  by  leftists  who  fled  Chile 
after  the  fall  of  Salvador  Allende  Orossens  In 
1973. 

LIBYA,    IRAQ    BACKING 

The  extreme  Palestinian  groups,  includ- 
ing Carlos  and  the  PFLP,  have  liberal  back- 
ing from  Libya  and  Iraq. 

The  factions  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
have  different  arrangements.  The  Marxist 
"official"  IRA  reaches  out  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Tho  supernatlonallst  "provisionals"  supple- 
ment their  local  sources  of  fui.ds  (bank  rob- 
beries, rackets,  and  extortion)  with  dollar- 
raising  in,  and  arms  smuggling  from,  the 
U.S.  And,  on  the  other  extreme.  Northern 
Ireland's  Protestant  "loyalists"  seek  support 
and   weaponry   from   Canada. 

Training,  too,  has  become  international  in 
scope.  During  the  1970s  the  Palestinians 
camps  in  the  Mideast  have  seen  as  disparate 
a  bunch  of  trainees  as  can  be  imagined. 
Black  Panthers  and  Weathermen  from  the 
U.S.  once  struggled  over  the  assault  courses. 
So  have  West  Germans,  Irishmen.  Latin 
Americans,  Scandinavians.  Italians,  Turks. 
Iranians.   Erltreans.   and   many  others. 

When  Lebanese  Christians  finally  smashed 
their  way  into  the  Palestinians'  Tel  Zatar 
camp  last  July,  among  thuse  surrendering 
was  a  member  of  the  Japar.ise  Red  Army. 

It  is  a  moot  point  as  to  how  many  of  these 
trainees  have  ended  up  as  guerrilla  fighters 
or  terrorists.  Certainly  many  have — from  the 
three  Japanese  who  seized  the  French  Em- 
bassy in  The  Hague  in  1974,  to  the  two 
members  of  the  Dutch  "Red  Help"  group  ar- 
rested last  year  while  reconnolterlng  Tel 
Aviv  and  Bombay  for  a  planned  hijack  of  an 
Air  France  flight  from  Bombay  to  Israel  to 
Paris. 

TRAINING    IN    SOUTH    YEMEN 

These  Japanese  and  Dutchmen  were 
trained  in  the  PFLP's  camp  in  South  Yemen. 
And  It  Is  the  PFLP  that  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment accuses  of  providing  Iranian  revolu- 
tionaries with  training  and  arms. 

The  IRA  provisionals,  although  one  of  the 
most  active  groups  in  the  world  (more  than 
5.000  bombings  and  25,000  shooting  inci- 
dents since  1969),  have  not  set  up  a  network 
like  the  PFLP's.  But  the  "provos"  have 
forged  loose  links  with  other  groups,  notably 
the  Basque  separatist  "ETA. "  They  are  said 
to  exchange  tips  with  ETA  members  on  ob- 
taining and  using  weapons  and  explosives. 
In  1975  Belgian  police  cracked  an  arms- 
smuggling  ring  that  had  supplied  guns  and 
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bomb  materials  to  both  the  l|tA  and  ETA 
as  well  as  to  the  Palestinians. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  a 
network  is  that  dissident 
rorlsts  could  more  easily  be 
sophisticated  equipment.  Bock ! 
for  example,  have  been  used  or 
occasions  by  the  PFLP  In  attack  i 
at    Orly    Airport    (using 
stolen  from  U.S.  bases  In  V«' 
and  by  the  IRA  against  British 
posts    (using  Soviet  equipment 
gift  from  Libya's  Col.  Muammai 

Still  more  ominous  has  been 
ance  of  the  Sovlet-buUt  heat-s^ 
the  SA-7  or    "Strela."  Tills 
Is  capable  of  hitting  aircraft 
up  to  several  miles.  In  its  first  a 
PFLP  members  were  arrested 
of  Strelas  near  the  Rome  airporjt 

In  January  last  year  another 
tempt  was  planned,  this  time 
airliner  coming  In  to  land  at 
Three   PFLP   terrorists    (two 
been   involved   In  one  of  the 
rocket  attacks  a  year  earlier) 
at  the  Nairobi  airport  perlmet^ 
as  they  prepared  to  fire  the 

Although  the  potential  clear 
such  weapons   (and  even  more 
ones)  to  circulate  on  a  terrorist 
work,  in  both  these  cases  they 
to  have  come  from  Arab 
ably  via  Libya  and,  In  the 
and  thereafter,  via  Uganda's 
Amln. 

But  when  It  comes  to  phon^ 
there  is  amply  evidence  of  a 
system.  Often  durini;  the  '70s 
of  captured  terrorists'  papers, 
ports,  visas,  and  driving  llcens^ 
cated  a  single  source.  The 
what  they  call  a  "sophisticatet 
which  they  charge  Is  run  by 

Palestinians,  West  Germans 
even  Carlos  all  have  traveled  on 
The  Japanese-Palestinian 
tacked  a  Shell  Oil  refinery  in 
1974  carried  a  selection.  So  did 
pair  who  were  caught 
buildings   in   Stockholm  shortl 
West  German  terrorists  attacked 
try's  embassy  there  in  1975  an( 
fully  demanded  the  release  of 
er,  Ulrlke  Meinhof,  and  21  other 
man  anarchists. 

Most  recently,  when  the 
gang's  weapons  specialist,  Rolf 
arrested  In  Athens  last  July, 
papers  from  the  same  nest  of 
complete  the  circle,  U  was 
who  first  organized  the  Baader 
on  U.S.  Armv  base.?  in  West 
netted  the  much-spread-around 
of  M-26  grenades. 

And  it  was  the  Greeks  who 
the  most  edgy  when  Carlos 
up   In   neighboring  Yugoslavia 
Baghdad  last  September.  They 
lest  Carlos  try  to  spring  Pohle 
cell.  However,  Carlos  moved  on 
was  extradited  back  to  Jail  in 

20  months  after  he  and  four 
had  been  released  to  South 
change  for  kidnapped  West 
Peter  Lorenz. 

TERROBISM     FLAYED    DOi4n 

Western  offlcials  tend  to  play 
tent  of  the  terrorist  network, 
central  conspiracy,  no  central 
rorlsts  operating  worldwide."  saj^ 
lean  official.  "Rather  there  is  a 
collection  of  groups,  coalescing, 
reforming  in  certain  areas  an< 
times." 

Clearly,  too.  the  terrorists  themselves  are 
keen  to  emphasize  their  links  with  each 
other  so   as   to  add  propagand^   impact  to 
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their  violence.  Hence  It  is  necessary  to  avoid 
any  exaggeration  of  their  capabilities.  Says 
one  leading  antlterrorist  expert,  Hans  Josef 
Horchem,  chief  of  the  Office  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Constltvitlon  In  Hamburg: 

"Terrorism  is  overestimated  In  Its  threat 
to  society,  to  democracy.  .  .  .  More  people 
are  killed  by  dog  bite  In  the  world  than  by 
terrorism." 

Such  experts  go  on  to  point  out  that  the 
number  of  terrorist  incidents  has  declined 
over  the  past  couple  of  years,  perhaps  partly 
because  of  the  Palestinians'  preoccupation 
with  the  Lebanese  civil  war.  Also,  they  add, 
while  most  of  these  groups  In  the  long  run 
have  little  In  common  and  frequently  are 
split  by  raging  Internal  feuds,  the  coopera- 
tion among  Western  security  services  has  in- 
creased. 

But  It  is  equally  clear  that  contacts,  co- 
operation, and  Joint  operations  among  ter- 
rorist groups  are  becoming  more  common, 
providing  them  with  new  opportunities  to 
exploit  the  weaknesses  of  free  societies. 
Meanwhile,  say  Western  offlcials,  reports  are 
continuously  coming  in  of  new  terrorist  op- 
erations being  planned.  In  the  words  of  the 
CIA  study: 

"All  told,  transnational  terrorism  prom- 
ises to  pose  a  continuing  and  potentially 
gravely  unsettling  problem  for  the  world 
community  until  such  time — possibly  years 
hence — that  the  International  system  gets 
Into  new  and  generally  accepted  contours." 
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IS  CUBA  REALLY  OPEN? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alex 
Seith,  the  noted  observer  of  the  Inter- 
national scene,  comments  on  the  recent 
developments  involving  our  relations 
with  Cuba.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  United  States  is  now  entering  formal 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Cuba,  and  Mr.  Seith's  editorial  of  March 
20,  appearing  in  Star  Tribune  Publica- 
tions of  Cook  County,  111.,  sheds  some 
light  on  the  politics  involved  in  the 
negotiations : 

Is  Cuba  Really  Open? 
(By  Alex  R.  Selth) 

So  now  you  can  go  to  Cuba?  So  what? 
When  President  Carter  announced  that  he 
would  abolish  the  16-year  prohibition  on 
travel  to  our  Communist  neighbor  in  the 
Caribbean,  there  was  no  loud  rejoicing.  There 
wasn't  much  complaining  either.  In  fact, 
hardly  anyone,  whether  politician,  press  or 
public,  seems  much  concerned. 

Yet  there  is  more  to  the  President's  proc- 
lamation than  has  immediately  caught  the 
public's  attention.  The  next  day  I  decided 
to  try  booking  reservations  to  Cuba.  A  quick 
analysis  made  me  realize  that  no  U.S. -based 
airline  would  be  of  any  help.  Pan  Am,  TWA, 
Eastern  and  other  airlines  which  once  had 
daily  service  to  Havana,  have  not  flown  that 
route  for  16  years. 

But  what  about  the  Canadians?  Air  Canada 
must  have  regular  flights  to  Havana  because 
our  antl-Communlst  neighbor  to  the  north 
never  chose  to  follow  our  lead  In  breaking 
diplomatic  relations  with  Fidel  Castro's  re- 
gime. So  I  called  the  Air  Canada  office  In 
Chicago. 

"Do  you  have  space  on  your  flight  on 
April  9  from  Toronto  to  Havana,"  I  asked 


routinely.  Recognizing  my  obvious  American 
accent,  the  booking  agent  Immediately  asked, 

"Are  you  an  American?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  can't  go  to  Cuba,"  she  declared. 

"But,"  I  answered,  "the  President  Just 
abolished  the  ban." 

Coolly,  the  agent  responded,  "I'll  check 
with  my  supervisor."  Within  moments  she 
returned  to  the  line  In  an  excited  tone.  Her 
cool  was  gone.  After  years  of  telling  callers 
that  Americans  could  not  go  to  Cuba,  the 
thought  of  flying  to  Havana  was  exhilarating. 
She,  too,  was  American. 

When  the  excitement  subsided,  we  re- 
viewed the  practicalities  of  booking  room 
space  and  finding  a  way  to  travel  around  the 
Islabd.  It  seems  that  Cuba's  Communists 
have  learned  well  from  their  Communist 
mentors  in  Moscow.  All  travel  In  Cuba  Is 
tightly  controlled  by  Cubatur,  a  government 
agency  modeled  after  the  Soviet  Intourlst. 
Without  clearance  from  Intourlst,  a  West- 
erner cannot  even  get  a  plane  reservation 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  Cubatur  does 
not  control  Air  Canada,  you  can  get  the  res- 
ervation, but  you  can't  go  anywhere  in  Cuba 
without  Cubatur's  approval. 

Confronted  with  the  Cubatur  obstacle,  the 
still-excited  booking  agent  offered  to  be 
especially  helpful.  She  would  call  Toronto 
and  Montreal  to  seek  a  way  to  arrange  rooms 
and  travel  within  Cuba.  An  hour  later  she 
called  back  with  bad  news.  Individual  travel 
to  Cuba  Is  not  welcomed  by  Cubatiu-.  You 
might  land  at  Havana  airport  and  be  told 
there  Is  no  room  space.  Or  be  given  the 
shabbiest  room  at  the  highest  prices  with 
the  phony  excuse  that  nothing  else  Is 
available. 

A  group  trip  is  possible,  the  agent  ex- 
plained, but  there  are  conditions  imposed 
by  Cubatur.  You  must  stay  at  a  hotel  of 
Its  choice.  You  must  pay  in  advance  for 
all  three  meals  each  day  at  its  chosen  hotel. 
But,  I  protested  to  the  agent,  my  purpose 
is  to  see  all  of  Cuba,  not  to  be  stuck  in 
a  single  hotel.  It  is  Impossible  to  go  far  In 
the  few  hours  between  one  meal  and  the 
next. 

With  this  set  of  obstacles  already  dimin- 
ishing the  prospects  of  an  early  visit  to 
Cuba,  a  quick  call  to  Washington  revealed 
still  more  obstacles.  Since  Cuba  has  no  em- 
bassy in  the  U.S.,  its  affairs  In  Washington 
are  handled  by  the  embassy  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Visas  to  Cuba  are  no  simple  matter, 
the  embassy  explained.  A  prospective  visitor 
should  send  a  request  by  mail  and  expect  a 
wait  of  three  to  four  months. 

A  three-four  month  delay  seemed  unneces- 
sary. Communist  Czechoslovakia  Issues  Its 
own  visas  within  one  or  two  weeks.  The 
vague  answer:  Cuban  visas  require  "addi- 
tional processing."  Translated,  this  probably 
means  that  visa  requests  are  either  sent  to, 
or  cleared  with,  some  agency  in  Havana. 

Since  a  three-month  delay  would  wreck 
my  chances  for  a  trip  to  Havana  in  early 
April,  I  asked  if  there  were  not  some  ex- 
pedited procedure.  The  reply:  Send  us  a 
ietter. 

This  futile  go-around  brought  me  back  to 
the  question  first  asked  by  the  Air  Canada 
agent,  "Are  you  American?"  I'm  always  proud 
to  say  "yes."  But  for  16  years  a  "yes"  answer 
meant  a  closed  door  to  Cuba;  a  door  that 
was  closed  by  our  own  government.  Jimmy 
Carter,  having  criticized  Communists  in 
Russia  and  Czechoslovakia  for  denying  their 
citizens  the  right  to  travel,  saw  the  incon- 
sistency of  prohibiting  Americans  from 
traveling  to  Cuba. 

By  llfilng  the  ban.  the  President  also 
lifted  a  veil.  Behind  the  mystery  of  Cuba's 
16-year  Inaccessability  is  a  Communist  coun- 
try made  in  Moscow's  mold. 
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THE  CARRYOVER  BASIS  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1976 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  10  days  I  have  placed  various  mate- 
rials in  the  Record  intended  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  some  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the  carry- 
over basis  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  In  this  connection,  on  March 
17  an  item  appeared  in  the  Tax  Coordi- 
nator Weekly  Alert,  published  by  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  which 
is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  The 
item  follows: 

ESTATE  CARRYOVER  BASIS  RAISES  MORE  PROBLEMS 

The  '76  Tax  Reform  Act  with  its  require- 
ments for  carryover  of  a  decedent's  basis 
raises  new  will  and  estate  tax  problems.  The 
reason  Is  that  a  new  factor,  Income  taxes, 
has  been  added  to  what  was  formerly  solely 
an  estate  tax  problem.  Prior  to  '77,  since  all 
property  left  by  a  decedent  had  a  basis  equal 
to  Its  value  at  death,  there  was  rarely  an 
Income  tax  problem  since  there  would  gen- 
erally be  no  gain  or  loss  realized  by  disposing 
of  any  property.  But  now  because  of  the  basis 
carryover,  the  Income  tax  can  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor.  While  the  "fresh  start '  (Dec.  31, 
'76)  value  will  cushion  the  effect  somewhat, 
It  will  be  less  and  less  a  factor  t^  time  goes 
on  because  the  formula  method  for  deter- 
mining the  Dec.  31,  '76  value  of  property 
other  than  marketable  securities  will  gen- 
erally reduce  the  Dec.  31,  '76  value  as  time 
goes  on  (unless  the  date  of  death  value 
keeps  Increasing).  And  property  acquired 
after  '76  will  be  unaffected  by  the  "fresh 
start"  rule. 

The  basis  carryover  raises  these  problems: 

An  executor  who  disposes  of  property  in 
order  to  pay  estate  taxes,  expenses,  bequests, 
etc.,  must  take  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sible Income  tax  on  the  property  sold.  If 
he  sells  high  basis  property  and  the  estate 
has  no  gain,  he  may  then  be  giving  low  basis 
property  to  some  beneficiary.  This  means 
the  estate  saved  taxes  at  the  expense  of  a 
beneficiary.  If  the  will  doesn't  give  him  the 
right  to  use  his  judgment,  regardless  of  the 
effect  on  any  beneficiary,  etc.,  he  may  have 
to  go  to  covirt  for  approval  of  his  proposed 
action  or  face  possible  trouble  from  the  heir. 
If  the  decedent  doesn't  want  to  give  the 
executor  a  "blank  check,"  he  may  have  to 
specify  what  property  Is  to  be  sold  (high 
basis,  low  basis,  etc.). 

A  similar  problem  can  arise  in  making  dis- 
tributions to  beneficiaries.  While  property 
given  to  each  beneficiary  Is  equal  In  value  It 
may  not  be  equal  In  basis.  The  will  again 
may  have  to  anttclpte  this  problem. 

As  a  general  rule  under  the  new  law  it  is 
advisable  to  give  a  spouse  high  basis  property 
if  the  marital  deduction  will  be  allowed.  The 
reason  is  that  the  carryover  basis  of  appreci- 
ated property  can  be  increased  by  the  estate 
taxes  paid  on  the  appreciation  in  value.  But 
since  marital  deduction  property  pays  no 
estate  tax,  there  Is  no  estate  tax  to  add  to 
the  basis.  GlvlUo  low  basis  property  wastes 
the  estate  tax. 

Illustration 

Take  an  obviously  extreme  case.  A  decedent 
owns  two  pieces  of  property  each  worth 
$500,000.  One  has  a  basis  of  zero,  the  other 
$500  000.  If  the  low  basis  property  is  given 
to  his  wife,  the  basis  in  her  hands  is  zero 
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since  there  was  no  estate  tax  paid  on  the 
property  because  of  the  marital  deduction. 
The  high  basis  property  keeps  the  $500,000 
basis  because  no  estate  tax  was  paid  on  any 
appreciation. 

If  the  property  transfers  had  been  reversed, 
the  wife  would  have  a  $500,000  basis  and  the 
estate  would  have  a  zero  basLs  plus  the 
estate  tax  paid  on  the  appreciation  in  value 
(assume  $150,000)  of  $150,000.  Thus  the 
"family"  would  then  have  a  total  basis  of 
$650,000  instead  of  $500,000. 

No  more  "outs"  for  tax  shelters? 

One  difficulty  with  many  tax  shelters  has 
been  that  after  a  period  of  time  they  be- 
come tax  liabilities.  Deductions  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  capital  Invested  have  been  claimed 
and  there  are  no  further  tax  benefits.  But 
the  excess  deductions  are  represented  by 
partnership  debts  which  if  wiped  out.  for- 
given, etc.,  actually  or  by  a  transfer  of  the 
partnership  interest,  can  re.sult  In  capital 
gain  or  ordinary  Income. 

Up  to  now,  the  death  of  the  investor 
wiped  out  the  overhanging  tax  liabilities  and. 
In  effect,  kept  the  excess  deductions  from 
ever  being  put  back  In  income.  But  the  new 
carryover  basis  rules  seem  to  prevent  such 
avoidance.  The  Investor  may  thus  be  passing 
on  a  substantial  tax  headache  to  his  heirs. 


FEDERAL  POLICIES  INCREASE 
HEALTH  PROBLEMS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  doctor  in 
my  district  which  is  one  of  those  that 
"hits  you  right  between  the  eyes."  I 
would  like  to  share  that  letter  with  my 
colleagues. 

Dr.  Weldon  J.  Walker  complains  of 
Federal  Government  policies  that  are  in 
direct   contradiction   to   proven   health 
problems  created  by  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  the  consumption  of  saturated  fat 
and  cholesterol  in  the  American  diet.  Dr. 
Walker's  letter  follows: 
Hon.  George  E.  Danielson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  - 

Hon.  George  E.  Danielson:  You  probably 
share  my  concern  with  both  the  spirallng 
costs  of  health  care  In  our  nation  and  for  the 
moral  tone,  Integrity  and  efficient  operation 
of  our  government.  These  are  complex  is- 
sues. While  I  do  not  claim  a  comprehensive 
understanding  or  solution  to  either,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  ma'or  area  that  con- 
tributes significantly  to  both  problems. 

Illness  and  death  resulting  Irom  tobacco 
use  are  major  contributors  to  medical  costs 
In  the  United  States.  In  January  1964,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
warned  Americans  of  the  health  hazards  of 
tobacco  consumption,  particularly  of  ciga- 
rette smoking.  Yet  each  year,  despite  this 
health  warning.  Congress  has  voted  and  the 
President  has  approved  Increased  levels  of 
price  support  for  tobacco.  Also,  early  In  1964. 
the  American  Heart  Association  advised 
limiting  the  consumption  of  saturated  fat 
and  cholesterol  In  the  American  diet,  with 
the  specific  goal  of  reducing  the  number  of 
heart  attacks  and  strokes.  However,  both  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  tended  to  im- 
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pede  Implementation  of  this  recommended 
change  in  diet. 

The  public  has  been  far  ahead  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  perception  of  the  issue  and  Its 
response  to  these  recommendations.  United 
States  Government  Statistics  show  that  in 
the  twelve  years  from  1963  to  1975.  there  was 
more  than  a  twenty  percent  decline  In  per 
capita  consumption  of  tobacco,  animal  fat 
and  cholesterol,'  and  an  equal  age-specific 
decline  In  coronary  and  cerebrovascular  mor- 
tality =  (the  first  and  third  leading  causes  of 
death  In  the  United  States.)  For  the  first 
time,  a  decline  in  coronary  mortality  has 
been  recorded ! 

By  using  a  fraction  of  the  money  now  spent 
for  tobacco-related  medical  care  we  could 
better  inform  the  public  of  its  dangers  with 
further  saving  of  lives  and  dollars.  No  more 
taxes  should  be  spent  to  support  tobacco.  In 
a  world  threatened  with  recurrent  food 
shortages,  much  of  the  land  made  avail- 
able could  be  devoted  to  food  production. 
Imaginative  national  leadership  should  allow 
barter  of  this  food  for  resources  we  lack,  with 
mutual  benefit  to  all. 

How  can  one  speak  of  responsible  moral 
leadership  in  Washington,  when  each  year 
our  government  spends  our  tax  dollars  to 
support  a  special  Interest  that  Is  a  major 
contributor  to  death,  disease  and  spirallng 
health  care  costs  in  the  United  States?  Such 
action  is  undercutting  the  most  productive 
preventive  medical  effort  of  this  generation. 
Since  about  60  percent  of  all  coronary  deaths 
occur  before  Individuals  reach  any  medical 
facility,  prevention  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. It  is  counterproductive  for  Congress 
to  support  tobacco  production  while  voting 
increasing  sums  lor  medical  care. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Weldon  J.  Walker,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  and  Loma 
Linda  University  Schools  of  Medicine. 

references 

'  Agricultural  Stctistlcs  197G.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  DC.  1976 

-U.S.  Vital  Statistics,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Current  un- 
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MERIT  SELECTION  OF  U.S. 
ATTORNEYS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  the  selection  of  U.S.  attorneys  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  At  the  present  time,  such 
oCRcials  are  "political"  appointments: 
candidates  are  chosen  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  proposal  would  remove  the 
Presdent  and  the  Senate  entirely  from 
the  selection  process  and  assign  the  ap- 
pointment authority  to  the  Attorney 
General.  In  short  the  bill  would  place 
the  selection  of  U.S.  attorneys  on  the 
same  footing  as  selection  of  all  other 
attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  reason  for  changing  the  selection 
process  is  the  same  reason  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have,  since  the  first 
civil  service  act,  transferred  other  po- 
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litical  appointments  Into  the 
tern.  It  has  been  found  that  hlilng 
basis  of  objective  qualifications 
long  nui,  produces  a  more  syund 
and  efBclent  civil  service. 
system,"  once   considered   an 
prerogative  of  elected  ofiaciajs 
considered  deleterious  to 
ment. 

The  existing  appointment  syfetem 
tended  by  many  of  the  diflflciilties 
elated  with  other  oflQces  of 
nature. 
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For  many  U.S.  Attorneys,  the 
been  a  short-term,  often  honoraj-y 
ment  he  holds  prior  to  being 
federal  judge,  seeking  other  political 
or    pursuing    a    prosperous 
Cohen.    5    National    Journal 
(1973). 
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In  addition,  because  the  U 
is  a  Presidential  appointment 
carries  with  it  a  certain 
which  produces  a  very  uneasy 
tain  relationship  with  other 
of  Justice  officials,  including 
ney  General.  As  a  consequence 
velopment  and  enforcement 
policies  are   frequently 
writer  has  referred  to  the 
"haphazard  system  of 
eral  litigation  strategies  and 
The  same  at  1794. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  a 
system  of  law  enforcement.  _ 
sis  placed  on  the  enforcement 
statutes — both    civil    and 
one  U.S.  attorney  may  be  at 
of  the  list  of  the  U.S.  attorriey 
adjoining  district,  which  mayj 
same  State. 

Furthermore  some  U.S 
cause  of  their  political  base, ._ 
reluctant  to  Initiate  or  litigaU 
of  a  "sensitive"  nature.  For 
til  relatively  recently,   nearl] 
rights  actions  were  instituted 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  in 
ton.  Apart  from  the  psychic 
placed  on  employees  and  thel  ■ 
this  system  required  a  large  . 
et  for  that  division.  In  some 
similar    reluctance    obtained 
areas  of  Justice  Department 
ity. 

Since  the  creation  of  the 
attorney  in  the  Judiciary  Act 
the  officeholders  were  then 
district        attorneys — Congre 
through  the  years,  brought  th 
closer  and  closer  into  the  fold 
tice  Department.  It  is  now 
plete  that  process  by  fully 
it  into  the  Department.  This 
accomplish  that  goal. 

Before  concluding.  I  shoulc 
other  feature  of  this  proposal 
U.S.C.  546,  vacancies  in  the 
attorney  may  be  filled  by 
judges  in  that  judicial  distritt 
judgment    that    appointment 
even    though   of   a    temporar|r 
raises  serious  constitutional 
conflict  of  interest.  The  duty 
attorney,  like  that  of  the  _  . 
to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
executed."  If  the  judges  are  to 
partially  whether  the  U.S. 
proved  a  case,  they  cannot 
function  untainted  if  they  _. 
the  attorney.  Of  course,  the 
true  also. 
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It  may  be  that  when  communications 
between  Washington  and  the  various 
districts  around  the  country  were  diffi- 
cult, the  need  for  continuity  in  the  office 
of  U.S.  attorney  was  so  paramoimt  that 
the  court-appointment  system  was  the 
only  alternative  of  filling  the  vacancy. 
It  may  be  too  that  the  delay  which  some- 
times occasions  the  appointment  of  a 
political  officer  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
provided  a  second  rationale  for  that 
mechanism. 

Neither  of  those  justifications  is  ap- 
plicable today.  Telecommunications  have 
so  advanced  that  the  resignation,  inca- 
pacitation, or  death  of  a  U.S.  attorney  is 
instantly  known  in  Washington.  Second, 
every  district  has  at  least  one  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  who  is  available  to  serve 
as  the  acting  U.S.  attorney.  Third,  this 
bill  would  remove  the  President  and  the 
Senate  from  the  appointment  process, 
thus  allowing  the  Attorney  General  to 
speed  the  filling  of  vacancies.  Conse- 
quently, it  repeals  the  provision  in  cur- 
rent law  giving  the  district  judges  the 
authority  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  U.S.  attorney. 

I  should  note  that  President  Carter  and 
Attorney  General  Bell  have  expressed 
their  Interest  in  making  U.S.  attorney 
appointments  on  a  merit  basis.  They  too 
appear  to  agree  that  the  present  system 
is  not  adequate.  I  would  hope  therefore 
that  they  would  place  their  strong  sup- 
port behind  this  bill  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  it  swiftly. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.    — 
A  bill  to  amend  section  541  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  change  the  term  of 
office  and  the  manner  of  appointment  and 
removal  of  United  States  attorneys  and  to 
repeal  section  54e  (relating  to  temporary 
appointments  to  vacancies  by  courts)    of 
such  title 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 541  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  541.  United  States  attorneys 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint 
a  United  States  attorney  for  each  judicial 
dUtrict. 

"(b)  Each  United  States  attorney  is  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  Attorney  General.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  546  (relating  to  tempo- 
rary appointments  to  vacancies  in  offices  of 
United  States  attorney  by  courts)  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  35 
(relating  to  United  States  attorneys)  of  such 
title  28  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  546. 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT  MUST 
END 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ur- 
gently recommend  swift  passage  of 
H.R.  65.  terminating  mandatory  retire- 
ment laws  based  on  age.  Sixty-five,  the 
year  most  often  stipulated  for  manda- 
tory retirement,  is  an  arbitrary  age  se- 
lected for  bureaucratic  reasons,  and  not 
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a  biological  signal  of  approaching  physi- 
cal exhaustion  or  mental  feebleness  in 
our  working  citizens.  It  certainly  should 
not  be  upheld  as  some  sacred  indicator 
of  a  worker's  future  uselessness.  Winston 
Churchill,  for  example,  was  reelected 
British  Prime  Minister  at  the  ripe  age  of 
77.  while  our  own  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Tip  O'Neill,  turns  65  this  year  with 
no  sign  of  slack  in  his  physical  and 
mental  vigor.  No  one  would  dare  ask 
such  men  as  these  to  halt  their  vital 
work. 

As  science  continually  upgrades  our 
health  and  prolongs  our  lifespan,  our 
elderly  increasingly  remain  alert  and  ac- 
tive. We  can  no  longer  demand  the  re- 
tirement of  65-year-old  workers  and  ex- 
pect to  be  relieving  only  employees  eager 
to  rest.  While  H.R.  65  recognizes  and 
continues  to  protect  the  right  to  retire 
that  many — perhaps  still  the  majority — 
of  elderly  workers  require,  it  now  also 
recognizes  the  senior  citizen's  right  to 
work  for  as  long  as  he  feels  capable.  Of- 
ten only  experience  affords  the  individ- 
ual worker  the  competency  and  pro- 
ficiency he  seeks  throughout  his  career, 
and  to  retire  individuals  of  this  caliber 
solely  because  of  their  age  is  to  deprive 
both  Individual  and  economy  as  a  whole 
of  his  efficiency  and  productivity. 

One  final  point  needs  to  be  made.  Sta- 
tistics tell  us  that  workers  between  the 
ages  of  60  to  64  make  up  only  8.4  percent 
of  the  poor,  while  senior  citizens — 65  and 
over — suddenly  constitute  almost  14  per- 
cent of  this  disadvantaged  group.  Surely, 
mandatory  retirement  laws  account  at 
least  partially  for  this  increase  in  pov- 
erty levels.  Given  the  chance,  perhaps 
many  elderly  citizens  would  and  could  be 
self-supporting,  gladly  adding  to.  rather 
than  subtracting  from,  our  beleaguered 
welfare  and  social  security  coffers.  If 
these  fine  people  can  and  want  to  work, 
no  Federal  authority  should  stay  their 
efforts.  To  demand  retirement  of  compe- 
tent, experienced,  willing  workers  is  to 
take  action  that  is  not  only  cruel  but 
foolish.  I  strongly  urge  support  of  H.R. 
65. 

I  include  the  following: 

A  bill  to  terminate  age  discrimination  In 
employment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repeserntatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  12  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Eemployment  Act 
of  1967  is  amended  by  striking  everything 
after  the  word  "age"  and  inserting  a  period. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  25.  1977. 

Dear  Colleague:  One  of  the  ugliest  forms 
of  age  discrimination  badly  needs  legislative 
action.  We  urge  you  to  Join  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  65,  a  bUl  to  end  mandatory  retirement. 

Each  year  thousands  are  forced  to  retire 
not  because  they  can  no  longer  work  but 
merely  because  they  reach  an  arbitrary  age 
usually  65.  Our  bill  would  protect  their  right 
to  retire  but  it  would  establish  their  right, 
to  keep  working  if  they  are  able  and  wish  tn 
do  so. 

H.R.  65  would  help  the  economy,  as  well, 
by  adding  an  estimated  $10  bUlion  to  the 
gross  national  product  from  the  skilled  and 
exjjerienced  older  workers  who  remain  in 
our  factories  and  offices.  And  those  workers 
would  extend  their  years  of  peak  earning  and 
purchasing  power,  increasing  consumer  de- 
mand and  creating  Jobs. 

Our  burdened  social  security  retirement 
system  would  also  be  strengthened  as  those 
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who  do  not  retire  continue  paying  in  beyond 
age  65  Instead  of  drawing  benefits. 

Many  prove  well  able  to  work  past  age  65 
and  often  excel  In  later  years.  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer  won  the  Nobel  Prize  at  68,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  designed  New  York's  Guggen- 
heim Museum  at  76,  and  Winston  Churchill 
was  reelected  British  Prime  Minister  at  77. 
Carl  Sandburg  wrote  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  poetry  in  his  eighties,  Leopold 
Stokowski  still  conducts  at  94,  and  Grandma 
Mcses  kept  painting  beyond  100. 

Both  Justice  and  common  sense  cry  for  us 
to  end  retirement  required  by  age  alone.  To 
cosponsor  call  55271. 
Sincerely, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities. 
Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman, 
Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
Paul  Findley, 

Representative  in  Congress. 
Benjamin   S.   Rosenthal, 

Representative  in  Congress. 


CHIEF  DEPUTY  SHERIFF  G.  STAN- 
LEY KREILER  HONORED  FOR  45 
YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  G.  Stanley  Kreiler.  chief  deputy 
sheriff  of  Mahoning  County,  who  re- 
cently retired  after  45  years  of  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  public  service  for 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Upon  graduating  from  Rayen  High 
School  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Stan  was 
appointed  deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff 
William  J.  Engelhardt.  The  youngest 
deputy  sheriff  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He 
worked  initially  as  a  jailer  and  eventu- 
ally became  head  of  the  detective  bureau. 
In  1942.  he  went  into  the  Armed  Forces 
and  graduated  as  a  classification 
specialist.  Later  he  graduated  from 
Counter-intelligence  School  and  the  FBI 
school,  and  was  attached  to  the  85th  CIC 
Unit  as  a  special  agent.  During  his  ca- 
reer in  the  service,  he  spent  13  months  in 
Korea  and  received  a  ribbon  of  recom- 
mendation for  outstanding  service  for 
his  efforts  in  reorganizing  police  depart- 
ments in  Inchon  and  other  areas.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  in 
1946. 

After  World  War  II.  Stan  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Chief  of  Police  Ed- 
ward J.  Allen,  assigned  to  internal  affairs 
and  special  investigative  work.  In  1961, 
he  became  deputy  sheriff  of  Mahoning 
County  and  served  in  that  position  for 
16  years.  Stan's  tenure  as  chief  deputy 
sheriff  of  Mahoning  County  was  marked 
with  dedication  as  he  assumed  various 
law  enforcement  responsibilities  and  po- 
sitions. He  assisted  in  coordinating  the 
Ohio  Peace  Officers  Training  Council 
and  participated  in  the  administration 
of  the  summer  cadet  program  and  the 
youth  enlightenment  program;  both  pro- 
grams received  commendation  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tracion  ror  their  success. 
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In  addition,  Stan  held  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Tri-County  Law  Enforce- 
ment Group  for  Ashtabula,  Trumbull, 
and  Mahoning  Counties.  Further,  he  was 
director  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Corpora- 
tion and  director  of  the  Berlin  Dam  Ma- 
rine Patrol. 

Mr.  Speaker.  G.  Stanley  Kreiler  is  an 
outstanding,  personable  gentleman,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  known  and  worked 
with  him  will  miss  him  greatly  in  public 
service.  Certainly.  I  wish  Stan  the  very 
best  of  good  luck,  health,  and  happiness 
in  his  richly  deserved  retirement. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Include 
excerpts  from  a  newspaper  article  in  the 
Austintown  Leader  designating  Novem- 
ber 10,  1976,  as  "G.  Stanley  Kreiler  Day" 
in  Austintown,  Ohio: 

G.  Stanley  Kreiler  Day 

G.  Stanley  Kreiler,  chief  deputy  sheriff 
under  Ray  T.  Davis  the  past  16  years,  was 
lauded  for  his  45  years  of  service  to  the  state, 
county  and  city  as  300  of  his  friends  honored 
him  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Saxon  Club  No- 
vember 10,  1976. 

Letters  were  read  from  William  O'Neill, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
Judge  Paul  Brown,  a  member  of  that  body, 
Oovernor  James  Rhodes,  Charles  Vimmer- 
stedt.  William  Cafaro,  Judge  Charles  Ban- 
non  and  Phil  Rogers. 

During  the  Admininstratlon  of  Judge 
Henderson,  then  mayor  of  Youngstown, 
Krei'.er  was  secretary  to  Chief  of  Police  Ed- 
ward J.  Allen,  now  retired  and  living  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Henderson  paid  personal  tribute  to  Kreiler 
and  read  a  letter  from  Allen  lauding  Kreiler's 
efficiency  as  a  secretary  and  "partner",  as 
well  as  his  loyalty  and  friendship.     / 

Youngstown  City  Council  President  Em- 
manuel Catsoules  said  he  would  never  for- 
get Kreiler's  kindnesses  to  him.  He  repre- 
sented the  City  of  Youngstown  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mayor  Jack  Hunter. 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Rabbi  Jordon 
Taxon  of  the  Oved  Tzedek  Temple  and  the 
pledge  to  the  flag  v.  as  led  by  Col.  Joseph 
Alessi  of  the  Mahoning  County  Bicentennial 
Brigade,  and  his  two  children,  Joseph  Jr. 
and  Lisa. 

Sheriff  Davis  praised  his  chief  deputy,  say- 
ing he  was  an  inspiration  through  his  devo- 
tion to  duty.  "I  feel  toward  him  as  though 
he  were  my  brother,"  he  remarked. 

Mrs.  J.  Alessi  presented  Kreiler  with  a 
letier  from  Governor  Rhodes;  and  commen- 
dation resolutions  were  presented  by  George 
Meshel  representing  his  brother.  Senator 
Harry  Meshel;  Thomas  Gilmartin  from  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives;  William 
Houser,  from  the  '  Boardman  Township 
trustees,  Councilman  Pete  Starks.  E.  Ray 
Davis  from  Austintown  Township  trustees; 
John  Palermo  from  the  county  commis- 
sioners; and  Clingan  Jackson  from  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

Kreiler  said  he  couldn't  begin  to  thank 
everyone  v\ho  attended.  He  said  he  found  out 
through  life  that  "The  way  to  have  a  friend 
Is  to  be  one". 


MIDWIVES:  A  GROWING 
PROFESSION 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  growing  inte:est  in 
midwivery,  not  only  in  Maryland,  but 
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all  across  the  country.  In  the  early  days 
of  our  Nation,  when  the  science  of  medi- 
cine was  young,  and  doctors  scarce,  it 
was  the  midwife  who  helped  women 
through  the  emotional  and  physical  dif- 
ficulties of  childbearing. 

Midwivery  nearly  disappeared  in  this 
country  with  the  increasing  availability 
cf  hospitals  and  advances  in  medical 
training.  Today,  however,  with  the  in- 
creasing high  costs  of  medical  care,  many 
women  are  welcoming  the  reemergence 
of  the  midwife  as  part  of  the  medical 
team, 

I  support  the  development  of  this  hu- 
mane experiment  and  thank  Lynelle 
King,  associate  executive  director  of  the 
Maryland  Nyrses  Association  for  passing 
on  to  me  the  following  article  printed  in 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

More  Women  TtiRNiNG  to  Midwives 
(By  Sue  Miller) 

At  City  Hospitals  more  and  more  affluent 
and  middle-class  women  ere  requesting  mid- 
wife delivery  of  their  babies. 

"They  are  seeking  a  kind  of  sensitivity  a 
woman  brings  to  birth,  a  peak  experience," 
says  Cindy  Monshower,  who  has  a  clinical 
midwifery  practice  at  the  southeast  Balti- 
more hospital. 

The  staff  nurse-midwife  Is  part  of  a  four- 
member  midwifery  team  that  Is  on  call  24 
hours  a  day  and  is  bringing  into  the  world 
about  10  babies  a  month  at  a  time  when  the 
overall  number  of  deliveries  is  down. 

And  a  quick  check  of  the  team's  schedule 
for  the  next  few  months  shows  that  this  fig- 
ure will  be  increasing. 

'Women's  consciousness  has  changed," 
says  Ms.  Monshower.  "Women  are  seeking  out 
women  health-care  givers.  They  don't  want 
to  be  drugged  and  they  don't  want  stirrups. 

"We  (midwives)  are  committed  to  dignity 
in  birth  and  to  women  being  treated  like 
adults." 

She  continues.  "I  can  unreservedly  say  that 
we  get  many,  many  calls  from  women  who 
ask.  Where  can  I  find  a  midwife?'  They  are 
calling  and  coming  to  us  here  at  City  from 
many  sections  of  the  city." 

A  midwife,  according  to  Ms.  Monshower. 
mai;ages  the  maternity  cycle  for  mothers 
and  Infants  and,  if  any  abnormalities  are 
discovered,  she  consults  a  doctor.  If  com- 
plicaticns  develop,  she  co-manages  the  de- 
livery with  the  doctor. 

Under  this  interpretation,  she  says  a  mid- 
wife can  deliver  babies  slnglehandedly.  with- 
out a  doctor  looking  over  her  shoulder — with 
"only  God,  and  I  hope  he's  always  there." 

In  addition,  a  midwife  can  give  prenatal 
care.  She  can  administer  anesthesia  to  numb 
the  birth  canal  and,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, administer  drugs  prescribed  by  doctors. 

City  Hospitals  is  one  of  a  few  hospitals  In 
the  state  that  allow  midwives  to  have  hos- 
pital delivery  privileges. 

Generally,  Ms.  Monshower  says,  midwives 
(there  are  about  85  in  Maryland)  are  not 
allowed  by  hospitals  to  do  what  they  are 
tr.iined  to  do.  But,  at  City,  where  midwives 
are  not  held  back,  she  has  been  encouraged 
'to  go  to  my  potential  and  that's  why  I'm 
here." 

Midwives  are  denied  hospital  privileges, 
she  believes,  partly  because  of  economic 
pressure  and  partly  because  some  doctors 
"don't  feel  comfortable  yet  with  the  expand- 
ed role  of  the  nurse." 

Ms.  Monshower  decided  to  become  a  mid- 
wife when,  after  having  a  pregnancy  and  a 
delivery  and  then  breast  feeding  the  baby, 
she  realized  "how  women  have  kind  of  lost 
control  of  birth." 
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The  28-year-oM  midwife,  w 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  M 
lu  women  taking  care  of  worn 
Is  committed  to  women's  health 

"I  think  birth  is  a  normal 
says,  "  and  women  do  It  well 
them  and  teach  them  and  support 
have  a  great  time." 

In  her  newly  created  position 
Monshower  during  the  past  four 
observed   what   she   and   other 
the  state  and  country   are  cal 
trend  among  affluent,  middle 
an  Increasing  interedt  in  home 

"The  demand  Is  coming  from 
the  city."  she  says.   "I   get 
week.  The  demand  Is  there 
meeting  It." 

For    the   time    being,    Ms. 
limiting  her  deliveries  to  the 
but  a  trio  of  mldwlves  has  hunt: 
In  Bcthesda.  Md.,  for  the  sole 
handling  home  deliveries.  Tho 
formed  a  corporation  and  hired 
Its  medical  director. 

Those  three  Montgomery 
are  handling  20  births  a  month, 
want    home    deliveries    badly 
they're   willing    to   pay   out   of 
them,"  says  Ms.  Monshower. 

la   Maryland,  the  services  of 
wives   in   any   setting    are    not 
third-party   insurers — Medicaid, 
and  Blue  Shield — although 
before   the   legislature   that 
that. 

This     means,     for    example, 
mothers-to-be  who  opt  for 
ices  through  the  Bethesda 
to  pay  $500  of  their  own 
costs. 

If  these  same  women  had  thel  • 
llvered  by  doctors  In  a  hospital, 
the    medical    bills — about    $1.; 
birth — would  be  covered  by  the 

Ms.   Monshower,  who  also 
nurses  maternal  child  care  and 
kins  Medical  School  students 
delivery,  sees  herself  not  only 
but  also  as  a  monitor  "to  see  tha 
goes  well  before  and  after  birth 

She  tells  her  patients  everytl 
happening  to  minimize  fear.  And 
them  what  she  terms  "the 
boras — that   babies  are  not  fur 
work  and  a  big  responsibility." 

Women  are  not  prepared  for 
mothering,  she  feels.  She 
to  that  concern  by  including 
fathers  from  the  very  beginning 
Ing  and  delivery. 

"I  feel  a  father  should  be  In 
visits  to  hear  the  heart  beat," 
think  It  Is  crucial  that  mother 
and  baby  be  together  after  blrtji 
the  parents  touch  the  baby  to 
its  being  there  forever." 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOI(S,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  March  24.  i977 


'  REPRESE^  lATIVES 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker 
truth  to  the  rumor  that  co^ 
adjustments  will  be  made  to 
ments  of  personal  expenditur^ 
bers  of  Congress  for  oflBcial 
to  their  districts  if  and  when 
bursements  are  ever  made. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POOD  AND  POPULATION:  IV 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  security  of  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply will  be  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  twin  forces  of  population  growth 
and  changes  in  the  world's  climate.  We 
know  that  populations  continue  to  grow 
rapidly,  doubling  every  41  years  in  the 
United  States  and  every  32  years  world- 
wide— at  current  rates.  It  has  been  noted 
that  rapid  population  growth  is  placing 
serious  and  often  irreversible  strains  on 
the  food  producing  systems  of  much 
of  the  world  through  overgrazing,  de- 
forestation, deseriflcatlon,  and  erosion. 
On  March  5,  1977,  columnist  Tom 
Braden  warned  us — both  foods  producers 
and  food  consumers — that  this  summer's 
weather  may  well  be  worse  than  this 
winter's.  According  to  Dr.  Reld  Bryson, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, the  summer  ahead  could  be  one 
of  the  worst  in  our  history.  There  could 
be  widespread  crop  failures  with  far- 
reaching  domestic  and  foreign  con- 
sequences. 

For  the  urban  consumer,  this  would 
mean  higher  food  prices.  For  the  many 
rural  American  farmers,  this  would 
mean  financial  loss  if  not  ruin.  For 
America's  economy,  it  would  mean  a 
serious  balance-of-payments  deficit — 
depending  upon  what  percentage  of  our 
$26  billion  agricultural  exports  are 
forgone. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Dr.  Bryson 
many  times.  I  hope  he  is  wrong,  and  so 
does  he.  However,  he  has  been  consist- 
ently right  in  the  past.  His  track  record 
is  such  as  to  make  his  remarks  extremely 
important  for  all  of  us.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Robert  Bergland  has,  with  his 
usual  foresight,  already  conferred  with 
Dr.  Bryson. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  explore  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  the  climatic 
changes  predicted  by  Dr.  Bryson.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  F.  Watt,  profes- 
sor of  zoology.  Institute  for  Ecology,  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  and 
author  of  the  book  "The  Titanic  Effect," 
should  the  United  States  now  experience 
climate  changes  similar  to  those  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past,  our  annual 
grain  production  would  fall  precipitously. 
In  our  efforts  to  feed  a  globally  un- 
precedented number  of  human  beings — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  critical  t-^sk  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet 
for  millions  of  Americans,  especally  our 
urban  and  rural  poor — the  effects  of  cli- 
mate on  agriculture  must  be  high  on  our 
agenda  of  concerns. 

Professor  Watt,  in  a  paper  submitted 
to  Science  for  publication,  has  outlined 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  now  being 
examined  by  Dr.  Bryson.  His  argument 
is.  essentially: 

First.  The  world's  population  is  larger 
now  than  at  any  other  time  in  history 
and  rising  rapidly; 

Second.  The  continued  support  of  such 
a  population  will  require  major  improve- 
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ments  in  agricultural  technology,  placing 
increased  amounts  of  land  under  culti- 
vation and  a  continuously  benign  climate 
for  crop  growth — past  benign  weather, 
it  should  be  remembered,  has  made  possi- 
ble the  rise  of  the  world  population  to  its 
present  4.2  billion  level; 

Third.  Substantial  evidence  has  now 
been  accumulated  that  the  world's  cli- 
mate is  undergoing  a  fundamental 
change  and  in  a  direction  less  suitable 
for  agricultural  production — we  had 
strong  evidence  of  this  this  winter; 

Fourth.  A  high  proportion  of  world- 
wide food  supplies  are  now  produced  in 
a  very  few  countries  \'ulnerable  to  a  sud- 
den deterioration  In  weather.  Porty- 
seven  percent  of  the  world's  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  United  States.  U.S.S.R., 
and  Canada  and  93  percent  of  the  avail- 
able world  wheat  exports  come  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  and 
finally 

Fifth.  With  present  acreage  and 
technologies,  weather  as  poor  as  1936,  for 
example,  would  result  in  a  drop — from 
levels  during  optimum  weather  condi- 
tions— in  Canadian  wheat  production  of 
44  percent,  in  the  United  States  wheat 
production  of  21  percent;  and  United 
States  com  production  of  42  percent. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  pru- 
dence would  compel  us  to  adopt  a  num- 
ber of  strategies  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
future  climatic  changes  In  U.S.  and 
world  food  production.  It  would  seem 
that  prudence  would  compel  us — we  do 
not  have  much  time  and  changes  do  not 
occur  overnight. 

We  should,  therefore,  establish  a  do- 
mestic and,  if  possible,  an  international 
grain  reserve — equal  to  1  full  year  of 
grain  consumption.  Such  a  strategy  is 
imperative,  as  has  been  noted  by  Ste- 
phen Schneider  in  his  book  "The  Gen- 
esis Strategy." 

As  grain  reserves  are  still  precarious- 
ly low.  sole  reliance  upon  this  action 
would  not  be  wise.  While  good  harvests 
can  build  up  our  reserves — as  has  been 
done  this  past  year — we  cannot  count 
on  bountiful  harvests  forever. 

As  we  are  now  vulnerable — world- 
wide— to  a  drop  in  food  production,  the 
only  allowable  conclusion  is  that  national 
governments  should  become  more  ag- 
gressive about  controlling  population 
growth — here  in  America  as  well  as  else- 
where. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Braden's  ar- 
ticle on  Dr.  Reid  Bryson  with  you  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  two  additional  articles 
concerning  drought  in  the  United  States 
and  China: 

Aftek  This  Winter.  Will  Summer  Be 

Worse? 

(By  Tom  Braden) 

After  what  has  been  officially  described 
as  the  hardest  winter  in  more  than  200 
years,  the  country  may  be  facing  something 
worse.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Berg- 
land has  conferred  recently  with  a  promi- 
nent cllmatologLst  who  advised  him  that  im- 
me^'iate  steps  should  be  taken  to  store  food 
against  the  probability  of  major  drought  this 
summer. 

Dr.  Reid  Bryson,  director  of  environmental 
studies  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  says 
the  summer  Just  ahead  will  be  one  of  the 
worst  in  our  history. 

There  will  be,  says  Bryson,  widespread 
crop    failures,   particularly   of   wheat,   with 
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both  domestic  and  foreign  consequences  that 
win  make  the  weather-Induced  troubles  of 
this  past  winter  seem  trivial  by  comparison. 

Bryson  says  that,  except  for  a  very  brief 
period  of  rainfall  in  April,  drought  is  likely 
to  occur  throughout  the  country  through  the 
month  of  July.  "We  are  now  working,"  he  told 
me,  speaking  of  his  colleagues  at  Wisconsin, 
"on  a  study  of  what  the  effects  of  major 
drought  will  be,  and  we  expect  to  have  some 
statistics  ready  soon.  At  the  moment  all  we 
are  fairly  confident  about  is  that  next  sum- 
mer looks  very  bad." 

Bryson  has  recently  developed  a  system  for 
lona-range  weather  predictions.  Unlike 
standard  weather  forecasting,  which  is  based 
upon  linear  projections  beginning  with  at- 
mospheric pressures  on  a  given  day,  his  sys- 
tem is  based  primarily  on  two  factors. 

The  first  Is  a  measurement  of  particles  in 
the  air,  the  density  of  which  affects  the 
amount  of  sunlight  reaching  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

The  second  is  a  measurement  of  the 
"Chandler  wobble"  of  the  North  Pole.  For 
many  years,  cllmatologlsts  have  speculated 
as  to  whether  slight  variations  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  North  Pole  affect  the  weather. 
Bryson  believes  he  can  prove  that  the  "wob- 
ble" does  have  an  effect,  and  he  now  be- 
llves  he  has  found  a  means  of  measuring  It. 

He  is,  at  any  rate,  "elated,"  If  that  word 
may  be  used,  at  what  happened  to  weather 
across  the  country  during  the  month  of 
January.  In  December  he  made  his  predic- 
tions based  upon  the  new  theory.  The  bitter 
cold  in  the  East  and  Midwest  and  the  drought 
in  the  West  met  his  calculations  precisely, 
he  says,  and  he  is  convinced  that  his  fore- 
cast for  the  spring  and  summer  will  prove 
equally  accurate. 

If  Bryson  is  right,  the  summer  of  1977  will 
be  of  about  the  same  harshness  as  that  of 
1934,  which  was  the  year  of  the  great  dust 
bowl.  Food  prices  will  soar,  there  will  be  no 
wheat  for  export,  and  therefore  no  balance  of 
trade  to  counter  increasing  imports  of  oil. 
The  result  could  very  well  be  near  cata- 
strophic. 

The  U.S.  Weather  Service  considers  Dr. 
Bryson  something  of  a  gadfly,  but  It  does  not 
dismiss  him.  "Almost  every  known  change 
In  the  earth  from  quakes  to  sunspots  has 
been  postulated  as  a  means  of  predicting 
weather,  and  Bryson  may  be  In  to  something 
with  the  'Chandler  wobble',"  said  one  offi- 
cial. "But  he  has  not  yet  published  his  theo- 
ries, and  so  we  can't  study  them." 

Another  official  of  the  Weather  Service 
said,  "Bryson  is  a  brilliant  mathematician, 
but  he's  far  out."  A  third  remarked,  "Butz 
(former  Secretary  of  Agriculture) )  wasn't  in- 
terested in  weather.  Bob  Bergland  Is  inter- 
ested in  weather,  and  I'm  glad  he's  been  talk- 
ing to  Bryson." 

The  Weather  Service's  own  long-range 
prediction  calls  for  heavier  than  normal  rain- 
fall  this  spring  in  areas  afflicted  by  drought 
this  winter.  Beyond  that,  nothing  Is  ven- 
tured. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22.  1977] 

Southern   China   Warned   of  Drought 
(By  Jay  Mathews) 

HoNC  KoNC,  March  21. — The  General  alarm 
over  Chinas  worsening  drought  has  spread 
into  the  huge  southern  Kwangtung  Province, 
increasing  the  threat  to  party  Chairman  Hua 
Kuo-fengs  plan  for  economic  recovery. 

An  official  Kwangtung  radio  broadcast 
monitored  here  yesterday  said,  "The  current 
situation  of  drought  in  our  province  is  de- 
veloping dally,  seriously  threatening  the 
smooth  progress  of  spring  farming.  Since 
November  of  last  year,  there  has  been  no 
heavy  rain.  Some  of  the  water  levels  are  close 
to  the  lowest  levels  ever  recorded. 

The  drought  in  usually  well-watered 
Kwangtung,  the  province  of  53  million  people 
that  surrounds  this  British  colony,   aggra- 


vates a  severe  national  water  shortage  parch- 
ing at  least  six  northern  Chinese  provinces. 

According  to  a  series  of  official  reports, 
many  on  the  front  pages  of  Peking  news- 
papers, the  drought  now  affects  the  provinces 
of  Shansi,  Shensl,  Honan,  Hupel,  Hopei, 
Shangtung  and  now  Kangtung. 

The  reports  Indicate  that  water  has  been 
rationed  to  allow  bucket  brigades  to  bring 
as  much  as  possible  out  to  the  fields. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious  that 
Peking's  State  Council  Issued  a  circular  call- 
ing for  Immediate  action  yesterday. 

"At  present  the  drought  Is  extremely 
severe  In  areas  along  the  Yellow  and  Hual 
Rivers  and  a  number  of  places  in  northern 
China,"  the  New  China  News  Agency  quoted 
the  circular  as  saying.  "Many  places  had  no 
rain  or  snow  for  half  a  year.  In  some  other 
places,  the  drought  continues  to  develop.  It 
Is  greatly  threatening  the  growth  of  the 
summer-harvested  crops  and  spring  plow- 
ing and  sowing." 

The  drought,  which  Peking  has  called  the 
worst  In  at  least  28  years,  puts  unusual  pres- 
sure on  Hua  and  his  government. 

He  has.  in  effect,  pledged  to  restore  an 
economv  that  he  said  was  ravaged  by  Peking 
dogmatists,  like  Mao  Tse-tung's  widow, 
Chiang  Ching.  whom  Hua  purged  In  October. 
To  make  the  "proper  arrangements  for  the 
masses'  dally  lives,"  which  has  become  a 
watchword  of  his  administration,  Hua  may 
have  to  dip  Into  grain  reserves  or  spend 
precious  foreign-exchange  funds  on  overseas 
grain.  A  2-mllllon-metrlc-ton  Australian 
wheat  contract  W£i3  announced  this  month. 

The  official  reports  on  the  drought  say  that 
14  million  people  have  been  mobilized  In 
Honan  and  17.5  million  In  Shangtung  to 
bring  water  from  rivers  and  reservoirs  to  the 
wheat  fields.  Army  troops  are  being  assigned 
to  drought  work  In  great  numbers,  the  re- 
ports said. 

The  most  severely  affected  northern  crops 
are  the  wheat  and  barley  sown  during  the 
winter  and  due  to  be  harvested  In  June 
and  July.  The  small  shoots  now  coming  out 
of  the  ground  represent  about  50  miilion  of 
China's  total  annual  grain  output  of  about 
285  million  metric  tons,  according  to  econ- 
omists here. 

In  Kwangtung.  peasants  are  working  to 
save  the  rice  seedlings  that  must  be  kept 
in    well-watered   paddies. 

"We  must  .  .  .  mobilize  the  masses  to  carry, 
store  and  transport  water,  resist  drought, 
crash-plant,  crash-transplant,  and  protect 
the  rice  seedlings."  said  yesterday's  broadcast 
report  of  a  telephone  conference  Friday  of 
provincial  leaders. 

The  broadcast  said  a  general  headquarters 
for  fighting  the  drought  had  been  established 
in  the  province  under  the  command  of  a 
veteran  agricultural  expert  on  the  provin- 
cial party  committee,  Chang  Ken-sheng. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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People,  Not  Drought,  the  Real  CuLPRrr 

(By  Robert  C.  Co  wen) 

Denver. — Robert  D.  Mlewald  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  looks  at  the  mountains 
that  frame  this  mlle-hlgh  city  and  thinks  of 
Africa's  Sahel  (seml-de=ert  lands  south  of  the 
Sahara).  The  gray  of  bare  ground  that  soft- 
ens the  brilliance  of  what  should  be  snowy 
peaks  here  symbolizes  a  drought  that  has 
caught  officials  napping,  as  did  the  Sahelian 
drought  a  few  years  ago. 

The  problem,  says  the  Nabraska  political 
scientist,  is  a  blindness  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments and  their  people  to  the  climatic  impli- 
cations of  living  in  semi-arid  lands. 

Development  pursued  in  good  years  de- 
mands more  water  than  such  regions  can 
supply  when  the  weather  turns  dry.  Dr. 
Mlewald  says  his  greatest  concern  Is  that 
there  will  be  a  return  to  the  old  complacency 
when  the  present  drought  Is  passed. 


The  real  threat  of  drought.  Dr.  Mlewald 
feels,  is  not  empty  reservoirs  or  crop  failures 
this  year  or  the  next.  It  is  the  long-term 
disruption  it  will  eventually  cause  if  arid 
lands  continue  to  be  developed  beyond  the 
carrying  capacity  of  their  climate.  This, 
Indeed,  was  the  underlying  thread  of  concern 
here  In  a  symposium  on  drought  held  as  part 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
which  Dr.  Mlewald  spoke. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  heavy  pres- 
sure that  expanding  population  and  develop- 
ment are  putting  on  all  natural  resources, 
Including  water. 

James  E.  Newman,  agronomist  from  Purdue 
University,  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
U.S.  grain  production  has  both  Increased 
substantially  in  volume  over  the  past  few 
decades  and  reduced  Its  variability  due  to 
weather  changes.  But  even  though  a  bad  year 
may  see  a  smaller  percentage  loss,  the  num- 
ber' of  bushels  involved  Is  far  greater  than 
ever  before.  Also,  since  more  people  than  ever 
before  depend  on  that  harvest,  the  impact  of 
the  loss  is  heavier. 

Part  of  the  arid  land  problem  also  lies  in 
the  inability  of  meterologlsts  to  forecast 
drought  with  certainty. 

Lacking  that  certainty,  officials  have  been 
reluctant  to  do  much  contingency  planning 
Noting  this,  Stephen  H.  Schneider  of  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
emphasized  a  point  he  has  been  making  for 
several  years;  that  the  likelihood  of  recurrent 
great  plains  droughts  is  certain  enough  to 
play  a  prominent  role  in  long-range  planning. 

Even  now,  he  explained,  no  meteorologist 
could  say  definitely  that  this  area  is  entering 
a  several-year  drought  cycle. 

But  such  cycles  do  recur  with  varying 
severity  at  roughly  20-year  intervals  In  the 
climatic  record.  "Prudence."  scientists  here 
say.  "demands  advance  planning  for  these 
cycles,  particularly  In  an  era  when  many 
parts  of  the  world  depend  on  U.S.  farm 
production." 

For  his  part.  Dr.  Schneider  advocates  a 
system  of  substantial  grain  reserves.  He  calls 
this  a  "Genesis  strategy"— after  the  example 
of  the  biblical  Joseph. 

When  scientists  such  as  Drs.  Schneider  and 
Miewald  urge  planning  for  recurrent  dr.ought. 
they  warn  against  looking  for  some  magical 
technological  solution.  Dr.  Mlewald  said  he 
welcomes  the  promise  of  present  action  im- 
plied by  the  meeting  here  Feb.  20  of  11  West- 
ern Governors  to  plan  drought  strategy.  But 
he  noted  that  crisis  response  is  no  answer  to 
the  underlying  challenge. 

T'here's  a  tendency,  he  said,  to  talk  about 
cloud-seeding  when  no  one  knows  that  this 
will  work — or  to  promote  big  dams  and  dream 
about  piping  water  from  Alaska  at  great  cost. 
■Instead  of  talking  of  too  little  water,"  he 
advised,  "we  should  talk  about  too  many 
people,  too  much  development." 


OREGON  ISLANDS 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  designate 
as  wilderness  54  small  islands  off  the 
Oregon  coast  and  add  them  to  the  single 
island  Oregon  Islands  Wilderness,  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  91-504  in  1970.  The 
wilderness  will  be  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  within 
the  Oregon  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 
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Establishment  of  this  wild  ■ 
law,  supplementary  to  the  p 
poses  for  which  the  wildlife 
established.  As  wilderness, 
would  continue  to  serve  thfeir 
objectives,  namely  to  preserv 
tain  natural  habitat  for  nesting 
of   native   marine    birds 
thousands  of  nesting  birds 
islands  each  sprlngr.  For 
500,000  Leach's  petrel,  a 
row-nesting  bird,   have 
nesting  on  a  mere  eight  acre 
Island,  which  is  already  in  t 
Wilderness  Preservation  System 
Islands  have  similar  abundajit 
a  wide  variety  of  sea  birds 
also  serve  as  resting  areas 
and  seals.  Wilderness  design 
aid  management  by  its  addei 
assurance  that  the  natural 
the  islands  will  be  preserved 
benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
term  "wilderness"  is  mentiorfed 
my  colleagues  picture  a  larg  > 
sisting  of  high  mountain 
covered  flanks,  jewel  like  lak^s 
haps  a  oack  train  winding 
tance.  While  this  Image  fits 
larger  wilderness  areas  in 
ests  in  the  western  part  of  t 
official  wilderness  designaticn 
broader  in  scope  and  purpoie 
Wilderness  Act  required  th( 
of  the  Interior  to  review 
islands  in  the  National  Wild 
System  and  make  wilderness 
recommendations  to  the 
in  turn,  transmits  his 
to  the  Congress  for  legislative 
Small  wildlife  refuge  islands 
coast,  Florida,  Washington, 
even  in  Lake  Erie  have  alrea^ly 
eluded  in  the  Wilderness 
of  previous  Congresses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  hei 
held  on  this  wilderness  propbsal 
Subcommittee  on  Pacific  Lapds 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  subsequently  reported 
mittee  in  an  omnibus  wilderness 
fortunately,  due  to  erroneous 
information   furnished   the 
the  Oregon  Islands  proposal 
from  the  bill  by  committee 
on  the  floor. 

Last  year  the  proposed 
reported  by   the  committee 
only  those  islands .  presently 
national    wildlife    refuge, 
some  were  advised   that  otl^er 
fed-rally   owned   islands, 
addition  to  the  wildlife  refuse 
derness  by  the  Interior 
not  yet  transferred  from  the 
Land  Management  were  inclu  ied 
sion  of  these  additional  islaids 
wildlife  refuge  and  wilderneps 
overwhelming  public  suppor 
concurrence  of  BLM — at  the 
in  Newport,  Oreg.,  in  June  197: 
cation  for  withdrawal  was 
ary  1974,  with  the  assumpti(jn 
be  aonroved  quickly. 

Unfortunately,     bureaucrajiy 
slowly  and  no  final  action  has 
to  date,  over  3  years  later, 
my  bill  includes  all  of  the 
posed  by  the  Interior  Depa 
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wilderness  classification.  Those  not  yet 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  are  included  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  public  land  order  will  be 
issued  shortly.  If  not.  it  is  my  intention 
to  request  the  committee  to  transfer 
them  and  designate  them  as  wilderness 
simultaneously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rugged  rocks,  islands, 
and  reefs  of  this  55-island  wilderness 
vary  greatly.  Many  are  over  100  feet 
high:  many  frequently  are  awash  by  the 
surf.  Some  are  bare  rock;  others  suoport 
a  modest  cover  of  low -growing  vegeta- 
tion. They  have  remained  undeveloped 
because  of  their  small  size — up  to  20 
acres — Federal  ownership,  and  generally 
inhospitable  character.  They  extend 
from  near  Tillamook  Head  to  Twin 
Rocks,  are  within  a  half  mile  of  the 
Oregon  coast  in  most  places,  and  are 
eminently  qualified  for  immediate  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 
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ADMIRAL  RICKOVER  TESTIFIES  ON 
AEGIS  SHIPS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  recently  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
need  for  Aegis  ships  in  the  Navy. 

He  presented  a  chronology  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  that  has  taken 
place  to  date  respecting  the  Aegis  pro- 
gram. 

Aegis  is  the  latest  and  best  fire  con- 
trol system  the  Navy  has  devised  to 
launch  missiles  to  protect  surface  ships 
against  enemy  air  attack. 

Since  procurement  of  the  Aegis  pro- 
gram is  so  important  to  the  Navy,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers to  carefully  read  the  admiral's  ex- 
cellent summation  of  the  Aegis  require- 
ments. 

Aegis  Ships 

This  year  again  marks  a  real  test  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Title  VIII.  The  Issue  Is 
whether  or  not  ships  to  be  equipped  with 
the  Aegis  fleet  air  defense  system  will  be 
nuclear  powered.  Aegis  Is  the  latest  and  best 
Are  control  system  the  Navy  has  devised  to 
launch  missiles  to  protect  surface  ships 
against  enemy  air  attack.  The  decision  this 
year  on  the  Issue  of  whether  the  Aegis  ships 
to  be  built  for  naval  strike  forces  will  be 
nuclear  powered  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  future  of  the  Navy,  and  will  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  application  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  surface  ships. 

The  Aegis  fleet  air  defense  system  has  been 
under  development  for  several  years.  The 
development  has  now  reached  the  stage 
where  the  Navy  Is  asking  for  authorization 
to  construct  Aegis  ships.  The  congress  will 
make  the  decision  this  year  whether  Aegis 
strike  force  ships  are  to  be  provided  nuclear 
propulsion,  or  whether  some  or  all  Aegis 
ships  win  be  non-nuclear. 

Up  to  April  1971,  Navy  programs  were  based 
on  all  Aegis  ships  being  nuclear  powered.  It 
was  planned  to  modify  future  Virginia  Class 
nuclear  cruisers  to  accommodate  Aegis.  In 


April  1971.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can- 
celled the  third  Nlmitz  Class  carrier,  the 
CVN  70,  and  the  two  nuclear  cruisers,  CON 
41  and  42;  he  also  cancelled  the  Navy's 
future  plans  for  building  Aegis  equipped 
nuclear  cruisers.  During  the  next  two  years, 
the  D^jfense  Department  restored  the  CVN 
70  and  the  CON  41  and  42.  Congress  subse- 
quently cancelled  the  CON  42. 

In  1973,  Admiral  Zumwalt,  who  was  then 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  recommended 
starting  a  cla.ss  of  gas  turbine  powered  Aegis 
destroyers  In  PY  1977  and  a  class  of  nuclear 
cruisers  with  Aegis  In  FY  1978.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Wrner  requested  that  the  CNO  in- 
vestigate "the  feasibility  of  building  a  single 
new  class  of  aircraft  carrier  escort,  nuclear 
powered,  vice  the  two  now  nlanned  .  .  ."  In  a 
meeting  I  attended  on  12  October  1973.  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  chose  a  program  of  16  gas 
turbine  powered  Aegis  ships  and  8  nuclear 
Aegis  ships  to  provide  two  Aegis  ships  per 
carrier  for  a  projected  force  level  of  12  car- 
riers of  which  four  are  already  authorized 
to  be  nuclear.  This  decision  became  the  basis 
for  a  planned  mix  of  conventional  and  nu- 
clear Aegis  ships. 

At  this  meeting,  he  said  that  the  talk  of 
an  energy  crisis  was  Just  so  much  talk,  that 
we  are  sitting  on  a  400-year  supply  of  coal 
and  that  we  will  soon  have  the  capability  of 
putting  this  In  a  form  we  can  use  In  our 
ships.  He  said  that  If  he  had  his  way,  he 
would  never  build  another  nuclear  powered 
surface  ship.  He  said  that  his  decision  on 
the  number  of  conventional  Aegis  ships  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  all  new  car- 
riers will  be  non-nuclear.  Therefore,  he  ap- 
proved eight  nuclear  Aegis  ships  to  provide 
two  each  for  the  four  nuclear  carriers  and 
16  non-nuclear  ships  to  provide  two  each  for 
8  conventional  carriers  he  assumed  would 
later  be  replaced  by  new  conventional 
carriers. 

Admiral  Holloway  became  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  July  1974,  a  month  before  Title 
Vin  became  law.  Based  on  his  review  of  fu- 
ture shipbuilding  plans,  he  recommended 
that  future  carriers  be  nuclear  powered.  He 
al.so  recommended,  and  the  Navy  adopted  his 
position,  that  the  Navy  build  18  nuclear  pow- 
ered strike  cruisers,  CSGNs,  In  lieu  of  the 
prior  proposed  mix  of  16  non-nuclear  and  8 
nuclear  ships  with  Aegis. 

In  a  letter  of  December  6.  1974,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Seapower  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Services  Committee,  Admiral  Hoi- 
loway  proposed  a  four-year  program  for 
building  Aegis  ships.  This  program  called  for 
six  nuclear  powered  strike  cruisers.  CSGNs, 
to  be  authorized  In  the  four-year  period  from 
fiscal  1977  though  flscal  1980,  and  no  con- 
ventional Aegis  ships. 

The  Navy  subsequently  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that.  In  addition  to 
all  new  construction  Aegis  ships  being 
CSGNs,  Aegis  should  be  Introduced  Into  the 
fleet  by  concerting  the  nuclear  cruiser  Long 
Beach  to  Aegis  as  soon  as  pos.'slble.  The  De- 
fense Department  disapproved  the  18  CSGN 
program  proposed  by  the  Navy.  The  Navy 
continued  to  recommend  that  the  first  new 
Aegis  ship  be  a  CSGN  in  PY  1977  with  ad- 
vance procurement  funds  In  FY  1976.  The 
Defense  Department  cut  the  Navy's  FY  1977 
budget  and  persuaded  the  Navy  to  recom- 
mend In  the  FY  1977  program  a  DD-963  type 
ship  with  Aegis;  this  was  named  the  DDG-47 
Class. 

In  June  1975,  President  Ford  disapproved 
this  DOD/Navy  recommendation  and  re- 
quested Congress  to  provide  advance  pro- 
curement funds  In  the  PY  1976  budget  for 
the  first  CSGN  to  be  authorized  In  the  PY 
1977  program.  The  Congress  did  not  author- 
ize the  long  lead  funds.  The  Navy  program 
was  then  changed  to  four  nuclear  strike 
cruisers  to  be  built  over  the  five  year  period 
FY  1977-81,  along  with  seven  canventional 
ships. 
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In  the  program  subsequently  proposed  by 
President  Ford  In  early  1976  there  were  only 
two  nuclear  strike  cruisers  and  eight  conven- 
tional Aegis  ships  to  be  built  In  this  same 
five-year  period.  The  five-year  plan  also  In- 
cluded two  nuclear  carriers,  one  of  which 
was  later  dropped  by  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion. Congress  approved  advance  procure- 
ment funds  for  one  nuclear  carrier  as  re- 
quested by  President  Ford,  but  did  not  ap- 
prove starting  either  the  CSGN  or  DDG-47 
programs  in  PY  1977.  Instead,  Congress  di- 
rected that  the  existing  nuclear  cruiser  Long 
Beach  be  the  first  Aegis  ship  and  appro- 
priated $371  million  In  FY  1977  to  start  the 
conversion. 

Last  month  President  Ford  recommended 
that  the  advance  procurement  funds  for 
the  Long  Beach  conversion  and  for  the  nu- 
clear carrier  be  resclssioned.  He  submitted  a 
five  year  program  from  PY  1978  through  FY 
1982  which  Included  two  conventional  car- 
riers, two  CSGN's,  and  ten  DDG-47  Class 
AEGIS  ships.  It  has  subsequently  been  pro- 
posed that  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser  pro- 
gram be  eliminated  entirely. 

I  testified  last  year  that  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  by  this  year  th3  analysts  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  In 
the  Defense  Department  would  attempt  to 
eliminate  completely  the  nuclear  strike 
cruiser   program.   I  said  that: 

"It  would  not  surprise  me  if  they  then 
again  recommended  building  conventional 
aircraft  carriers  in  lieu  of  nuclear  carriers. 
That  has  been  the  pattern  for  over  25  years, 
starting  with  nuclear  submarines.  And  I  see 
no  Indication  that  the  analysts  have  changed 
one  lota  in  their  position  that,  since  nuclear 
surface  ships  cost  more,  we  should  build 
conventional  ships." 

Unfortunately,  my  prediction  turned  out 
to  be  correct. 

Aegis  Is  planned  as  our  most  capable  AAW 
weapons  system.  Because  Aegis  ships  will  be 
expensive,  regardless  of  their  means  of  pro- ' 
pulsion,  there  will  never  be  a  large  number. 
In  a  naval  war  against  an  enemy  employing 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  all  strike 
force  Aegis  ships  will  be  needed  In  the  areas 
of  highest  threat.  It  Is  under  Just  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion  are  most  urgently  needed  to  max- 
imize mobility  and  minimize  logistic  sup- 
port. It  Is  Into  such  high  threat  areas  where 
the  nuclear  carrier  task  forces  will  be  sent 
In  time  of  war,  and  they  will  need  nuclear 
powered  Aegis  ships  to  accompany  them.  The 
Aegis  ships  should  be  nuclear  for  the  same 
reasons  that  carrljrs  should  be  nuclear. 

In  areas  where  the  threat  is  great  enough 
to  require  nuclear  carriers  and  Aegis  ships — 
our  first  line  naval  stlke  forces — It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  oilers  can  survive.  When  a  non- 
nuclear  Aegis  ship  runs  low  on  fuel.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  Aegis  ship  to  an 
area  of  lower  threat  to  meet  the  oiler,  losing 
Aegis  protection  Just  when  it  is  most  needed. 

The  CSGN  also  has  unique  capability  for 
independent  operation  In  areas  where  car- 
riers are  not  available  and  its  cruise  missiles 
and  8  inch  gun  can  provide  sufficient  offen- 
sive power. 

Another  consideration  Is  that  to  have  a 
credible  nuclear  powered  gulded-mlssile  ship 
capability  In  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleets,  It  Is  necessary  to  build  a  reasonable 
number  of  nuclear  ships  so  that  some  ships 
are  available  for  Immediate  deployment  at  ail 
times.  There  are  only  nine  nuclear  cruisers 
authorized  to  date,  and  none  of  these  have 
Aegis. 

Unless  nuclear  Aegis  ships  are  built,  our 
nuclear  carriers  will  have  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  DDG-47  Class  ships  when  they  en- 
ter the  highest  threat  areas,  thus  giving  up 
the  significant  military  advantages  of  the 
aZZ-nuclear  carrier  task  force  In  the  very 
areas  where  nuclear  propulsion  Is  most 
needed. 
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COMPULSORY  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  long 
tradition  of  voluntary  public  service  is  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  American 
society.  Tens  of  thousands  of  volunteer 
firemen  protect  rural  communities 
against  fire.  In  my  own  area,  volunteers 
care  for  patients  in  nursing  homes,  raise 
funds  for  vital  medical  research,  clean 
up  refuse  in  paries  and  along  riverbanks, 
and  carry  out  innumerable  other  bene- 
ficial projects.  Participation  in  the  town 
meeting  is,  perhaps,  the  most  basic  form 
of  voluntary  public  service  engaged  in  by 
the  citizens  of  my  congressional  district. 

In  recent  months,  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
various  proposals  to  institute  a  system  of 
compulsory  public  service.  Proponents 
suggest  that  such  a  plan  could  provide 
adequate  personnel  for  the  Armed  Forces 
along  with  the  manpower  necessary  to 
carry  out  numerous  projects  in  the 
fields  of  environmental  protection,  trans- 
portation, health  care,  and  education. 

These  proposals  strike  at  the  very 
basis  of  our  free  society.  Compulsory 
service,  such  as  a  military  draft,  should 
be  employed  only  as  a  last  resort  in  times 
of  national  emergency.  Prof.  Charles 
Fried  of  Harvard  Law  School  authored  a 
critical  analysis  of  these  universal  serv- 
ice proposals  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  15,  1977.  I  commend  this  incLsive 
and  provocative  essay  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

Compulsory  Public  Service:   A  Bad 
Precedent 

(By  Charles  Fried) 

Proposals  for  a  program  of  compulsory 
public  service  for  all  young  people  have  been 
making  the  rounds  in  congressional  and 
editorial  circles.  One  major  network  news 
commentator  hailed  such  a  program  as  an 
idea  "whose  time  has  come." 

I  disagree.  In  this,  the  beginning  of  our 
third  century  of  liberty.  It  Is  shocking  that 
so  many  should  be  ready  to  Impose  In  so 
drastic  and  total  a  way  on  the  liberties  of  a 
whole  generational  slice  of  the  American 
population.  And  It  Is  particularly  dishearten- 
ing that  the  liberties  of  our  young  people 
should  be  casually  disposed  of  on  such  111- 
concelved  and  essentially  self-serving 
grounds. 

The  proposal,  which  has  attracted  so  much 
favorable  comment.  Is  this:  All  youths— say 
at  high  school-leaving  age — would  be  re- 
quired to  spend  a  year  in  some  form  of  public 
service  activity,  but  this  obligation  could  be 
discharged  by  enlistment  in  one  of  the  mili- 
tary services.  The  proposal  Is  thought  to  be 
good  m  principle  and  good  In  practice.  In 
principle.  It  Is  thought  to  affirm  the  notion 
of  an  obligation  of  public  ssrvlce.  And  prac- 
tically it  would  help  alleviate  a  problem 
which  Is  showing  up  in  the  volunteer  army. 
It  appears  that  the  volunteer  army  Is  turn- 
ing out  to  be  very  expensive  while  still  fail- 
ing to  attract  recruits  of  a  desirable  quality. 
It  Is  thought  that  by  Instituting  a  general 
obligation  of  service,  many  more  will  find  It 
worth  their  while  to  discharge  that  obliga- 
tion In  the  mililtary,  thereby  Improving  the 
quality  of  the  army  and  lessening  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayers. 
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The  Idea  Is  wrong  in  principle  and  would 
surely  be  a  nightmare  In  practice. 

The  idea  Is  wrong  In  principle  because  the 
liberty  of  young  people  Is  worth  no  less  than 
the  liberty  of  middle-aged  politicians  and 
edltorlallzers  who  would  take  from  them  the 
right  to  determine  how  to  live  their  lives 
during  a  substantial  period  of  time.  I  would 
not  wish  to  denigrate  the  principle  that  we 
all  have  an  obligation  to  serve  our  commu- 
nity, but  the  notion  that  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  absent  manifest  necessity  and 
some  clear  national  emergency.  Is  foreign  to 
our  traditions.  The  shoddlness  of  the  pro- 
posal. Indeed,  reveals  Itself  when  we  see  that 
It  really  boils  down  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  middle-aged  to  get  something — a  high 
quality  defense  manpower  pool — without 
paying  for  it.  If  the  nation  needs  a  military 
establishment  of  a  particular  qualtly.  then 
the  nation  as  a  whole  should  pay  for  It.  and 
not  force  a  small  segment  of  the  popualtlon 
to  contribute  Its  services  unwillingly  for 
nothing. 

But  If  the  argument  of  principle  doesn't 
convince,  the  practicalities  should.  All  one 
has  to  do  Is  consider  the  difficulties  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  local  school  boards  In  en- 
forcing useful  activities  on  high  school 
students  during  some  five  or  six  weekday 
hours,  to  see  how  unlikely  we  would  be 
able  to  provide  and  supervise  a  meaningful, 
compulsory  year-long,  24-hour-a-day-exper- 
lence  for  every  18  year-old  In  the  nation. 
(And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  anything 
less  total  would  not  have  the  desired  effect 
of  driving  large  numbers  of  youths  Into  the 
military  as  a  preventive  alternative.) 

I  ask  those  who  would  casually  deprive 
their  fellow  citizens  of  their  liberty  for  a  year 
of  their  lives,  who  would  administer  these 
programs?  Who  would  determine  what  con- 
stituted appropriate  public  service  alterna- 
tives? Who  would  enforce  atendance,  and 
dl.scipUne  participants  who  snuck  away  for 
an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week?  Who  would  keep 
order  In  the  dormitories?  Or  would  there  be 
dormitories?  What  about  drinking  and 
drugs?  Would  there  be  exemptions  for  stu- 
dents? For  persons  engaged  in  essential  ac- 
tivities? And  so  on. 

I  would  have  thought  the  loathing  the 
American  people  have  displayed  for  multi- 
plication of  bureaucracies  and  regulations 
would  indicate  that  the  last  thing  In  the 
world  the  public  would  want  at  this  point 
would  be  a  program  that  turned  over  every 
18-year-old  in  the  nation  (man  and  woman) 
to  wholly  undefined,  non-existent  set  of 
Institutions. 


RESOURCES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1977 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention  to 
an  important  statement  by  a  group  of 
eminent  American  agricultural  experts 
from  across  the  country  on  the  subject 
of  food  reserves.  The  group  of  22  experts, 
which  was  organized  by  senior  fellows 
from  the  Brookings  Institution  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  has  rightly  pointed 
out  that  a  combination  of  increased  de- 
mand for  food  and  the  vagaries  of  cur- 
rent world  weather  conditions  require 
that  a  major  contingency  be  developed 
to  forestall  the  possibility  of  massive 
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starvation,  perhaps  on  a  gl<|bal  scale  in 
the  decades  ahead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
cannot  escape  a  full  investigation 
issue  of  building  some  kind 
serve  system. 

I  here  reproduce  for  my 
statement  released  today 
eratlon  of  American  Sclenttsts 
subject,  which   includes 
letter  to  President  Carter  f 
Rath j ens,  chairman  of  the 
American  Scientists  calling 
building  of  a  grain  reserve 

Experts  Cali  for  XT.S.  to  iNrr^AXE  ' 
Pood  Policy 
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The  Pederatlon  of  American 
leased  today  the  names  of  22 
America  agricultural  experts  ^ 
ed  to  call  for  the  formation 
lateral  system  of  grain  reserve 
Ing  the  following  statement ;  • 

"We   the   undersigned,    call 
Administration    to    reaffirm 
support  for.  and  to  take  actio 
a  multilateral  system  of  nat 
serves,  managed  according  to 
clples  and  guidelines." 

These  individuals  included 

Martin  E.  Abel.  Profe.ssor. 
Agricultural    and   Applied 
verslty  of  Minnesota. 

Harold  P.  Brelmyer.  Professor 
of    Agricultural    Economics, 
Missouri. 

Lester   R.   Brown.   President 
Institute. 

Willlard  W.  Cochrane, 
ment  of  Agricultural  and  Applle  I 
University  of  Minnesota. 

James  H.  Cothern,  Professor, 
of    Agricultural    Economics 
California  at  Davis. 

Howard  Cottam,  Professor.  _. 
versity  School  of  International 

Brady  J.  Deaton,  Associate 
stltute   of   Agriculture, 
nessee. 

Raymond  O.  P.  Farrlsh,  . . 
Department  of  Agricultural  _ 
Rural  Sociology,  University  of 

Lincoln  Gordon,  Resources  for 

Roger  W.  Gray,  Professor, 
Institute.  Stanford  University. 

Jlmmye  S.  Hlllman.  Professo 
Agricultiu-e,     Department     of 
Economics.  University  of  Arizona 

James    P.    Houck.    Professor, 
of    Agrlcultxural    Economics, 
Minnesota. 
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Theodore  W.  Lead,  Professor 
ketlng.    Department   of   Food 
Economics,   University  of  Mas' 

Robert  G.  Lewis,  National  _ 
Chief  Economist  of  the  Farmer 

J,  Paxton  Marshall,  Professor 
turcl    Economics    and    Extension 
Virginia    Polytechnic    Institute 
University. 

John  R.  Moore,  Professor,  Col 

culture.  Department  of  ..„ 

source   Economics,    University 

V.  James  Rhodes.  Professor 
Agriculture.   Department   of 

Fred  H.  Sanderson,  Brookings 

Philip    H.   Trezlse,    Brookings 

Warren  L.  Trock.  Extension 
Cooperative  Extension  Servic 
State  University. 

Melvin    Walker.    Assistant 
partment    of    Agricultural 
Valley   State  College,   Port   Valfe 

T.K.  Warley.  Professor,  School 
tural     Economics.     University 
(Ouelph,  Ontario,  Canada) . 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  a  letter  to  President  Carter,  Chairman 
of  the  Pederatlon  of  American  Scientists 
George  Rath  Jens  said : 

"Underlying  the  concern  of  the  signers 
over  the  absence  of  food  reserves  are  the 
burdens  that  the  consumer  and  the  world 
economy  would  be  forced  to  bear  because  of 
increased  demand  for  grain  after  poor  har- 
vests, and  the  possibility  that  during  poor 
growing  years  millions  of  people  might 
starve. 

"In  particular,  all  will  recall  the  explosion 
of  grain  prices  after  the  Ul-advlsed  bargain 
basement  sale  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  to 
the  USSR  In  1972.  With  reserves  depleted  by 
exports  to  the  USSR,  prices  skyrocketed.  As 
always,  the  principle  victims  were  the  poorest 
people.  But  the  damage  to  consumers  and  to 
economic  well-being  worldwide  was  exten- 
sive and  lasting. 

"The  need  to  rebuild  grain  reserves  is  now 
widely  recognized.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
contain  the  impact  of  inevitable  fluctuations 
in  supplies.  We  believe  that  the  responsibil- 
ity is  an  international  one,  and  that  a  system 
of  reserves  should  be  a  priority  subject  for 
multilateral  negotiation.  The  leadership  of 
your  Administration  Is  crucial  to  the  pros- 
pects for  success." 

In  releasing  the  statement  Rathjens  com- 
mented that  the  concern  of  these  22  signers 
reflected  the  feelings  of  a  major  segment  of 
the  world  economic  and  agricultural  com- 
munities, and  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
P-A.S.  initiative  would  catalyze  a  new  dia- 
logue both  within  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 


UPDATE  ON  THE  OZONE  LAYER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
weekly  coliunn  which  I  prepare  for  the 
news  media  in  the  12th  Congressional 
District,  I  recently  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  an  update  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  ozone  layer  and  man's  effects 
on  its  density. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  Record  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  George  N.  Chatham, 
specialist  in  Aeronautics  and  Space,  Sci- 
ence Policy  Division,  and  a  copy  of  the 
column  I  wrote  based  on  this  material: 
Remember  the  Ozone  Later? 

The  ozone  layer  used  to  be  something 
we  all  learned  about  in  ninth  grade  science, 
and  then  quickly  forgot. 

Then,  eight  years  ago,  the  debate  of  the 
Supersonic  Transport  Plane  (SST)  raised 
the  fear  that  man  was  destroying  the  ozone 
layer  of  air  which  protects  our  skin  from 
ultraviolet  light.  The  results  of  its  destruc- 
tion would  be  a  dramatic  rise  in  skin  cancer, 
eye  damage,  and  skin  burns  from  normal 
sunlight. 

In  succeeding  years  followed  reports  that 
spray  cans,  fertilizer,  and  refrigerants  were 
also  destroying  this  air  layer  in  a  rapid  rush 
to  destroy  the  environment  that  protects  us 
all.  At  the  same  time  the  British -French 
Concorde  SST  began  a  few  flights  Into 
Washington. 

With  the  debate  now  somewhat  quieter 
(and  further  SST  flights  into  the  U.S.  being 
considered),  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
what  the  exact  status  of  our  Information  Is 
concerning  the  ozone  layer. 

For  openers,  the  Library  reported  that  "no 
disturbance  in  the  cycle  of  ozone  density 
has  been  detected  which  can  be  related  to 
man's  use  or  mis-use  of  the  atmosphere." 

Although  reassuring,   the  report  goes  on 
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to  note  that  "determining  the  presence  of  a 
man -related  disturbance,  unless  it  Is  a 
dramatic  one,  is  extremely  difficult  and 
would  require  continuous  measurement  of 
ozone  densities  .  .  .  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  22  and  perhaps  as  much  as  50  years." 

In  other  words,  several  hundred  articles 
in  scientific  Journals  have  been  published 
on  ozone  destruction,  some  predicting  harm- 
ful consequences.  To  date,  none  have  been 
tested,  though,  and  only  the  actual  moni- 
toring of  the  ozone  layer  will  provide  final 
proof. 

The  exclusive  Library  of  Congress  report 
prepared  for  me  came  to  these  conclusions: 

1.  "Although  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  is  rapidly  becoming  avail- 
able, data  are  not  yet  available  to  demon- 
strate the  effects  of  photochemical  pollu- 
tants, natural  or  man-made  on  the  ozone 
density." 

2.  "The  air  of  crisis,  which  was  present 
when  the  first  theories  of  photochemical- 
ozone  control  first  appeared,  has  diminished 
as  increasing  information  has  been  gathered. 
But  the  concern  remains  strong  and  the  de- 
bate is  not  likely  to  be  settled"  for  many 
years. 

3.  "In  view  of  the  distinguished  scientific 
memberships  of  several  of  the  review  panels 
which  have  raised  warnings  about  possible 
destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  based  upon 
review  of  laboratory  tests,  one  must  take 
the  issue  as  a  serious  concern  for  public 
policy  .  .  .  We  suggest  keeping  an  open 
mind,  neither  accepting  the  more  alarming 
views  nor  discussing  the  matter  as  one  of 
no  consequence." 

I  believe  there  is  an  Important  lesson  In 
this  report.  That  is  never  to  legislate  with- 
out all  the  facts,  in  the  air  of  emotion  that 
surroimded  the  initial  SST  debate.  The  final 
decision  that  allowed  a  few  test  flights  seems 
fair  as  far  as  the  ozone  layer  and  the  public 
are  concerned. 

Natotal  Versus  Man-Caused  Variations  in 
Ozone  Density 

WHAT  IS  ozone  (O^)  ? 

Ozone  (Oj)  Is  an  unstable  molecule  of 
oxygen  formed  (as  well  as  destroyed)  by  the 
ultraviolet  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
It  is  thinly  dispersed  through  the  atmos- 
phere from  the  surface  up  to  about  70  kilo- 
meters reaching  a  maximum  density  between 
20  and  25  kilometers.  If  all  of  the  ozone  was 
collected  and  reduced  to  standard  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  at  the  Earth's  surface.  It 
would  form  a  layer  2V4  mm  (1/10  Inch) 
thick. 

The  ultraviolet  (UV)  light  that  forms  and 
destroys  ozone  Is  absorbed  by  it  in  the  proc- 
ess, thus  prevented  from  reaching  the  sur- 
face. Of  course,  not  all  of  the  UV  is  stopped. 
The  amount  reaching  the  surface  varies  with 
the  ozone  density.  Ozone  density  over  a  sin- 
gle spot  on  the  surface  varies  by  about  25 
percent  with  the  seasons  and  by  as  much  as 
300  percent  over  the  Earth's  surface.  There 
are  also  long  term  variations  in  which  ozone 
density  rises  steadily  (by  as  much  as  7V4  per- 
cent per  decade  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere) 
and  then  declines  again.  The  long  term  fluc- 
tuations are  not  understood  but  thought  to 
be  related  to  the  solar  flare  cycle.  The  density 
rose  during  the  1960's  and  early  1970's. 

Variations  in  UV  intensity  are  much 
greater,  peaking  at  any  point  on  the  surface 
when  the  Sun  is  most  directly  overhead  and 
Increasing  in  intensity  toward  the  Equator. 
The  UV  intensity  drops  rapidly  over  a  given 
point  as  the  Sun  declines  toward  the  horizon. 

UV  intensity  Increases  as  O.,  becomes  less 
dense.  Peak  UV  Intensity  over  the  Tropics 
indicates  that  O,  is  least  dense  in  these  re- 
gions. The  regions  of  highest  O,  density  are 
the  polar  regions,  with  the  Temperate  Zones 
being  of  intermediate  density.  Since  O,  den- 
sity is  at  no  place  and  time  homogenous,  in- 
creases and  decreases  in  overall  concentra- 
tion   are   determined    by    the    averaging    of 
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many  measurements.  Determining  the  pres- 
ence of  a  man-related  perturbation,  unless  it 
Is  a  dramatic  one,  Is  therefore  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  would  require  continuous  meas- 
urement of  ozone  densities  and  the  simul- 
taneous concentration  of  the  suspected  con- 
taminating substance  through  not  less  than 
2  and  preferably  5  or  more  solar  flare  cycles, 
or  a  monitoring  period  of  not  less  than  22 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  50  years. 

No  perturbation  in  the  cycle  of  ozone  den- 
sity has  been  detected  which  can  be  related 
to  man's  use  or  mis-use  of  the  atmosphere. 

IS    MAN    endangering    THE    OZONE? 

Several  hundred  articles  In  science  Jour- 
nals and  magazines  have  dealt  with  the 
ozone  destruction  issue  since  19C9.  the  peak 
of  the  debate  on  the  American  SST.  TTie  pre- 
ponderance of  these  papers  have  proposed 
(and  many  forecast)  ozone  destruction  to 
various  degrees  of  severity  resulting  from 
some  man-caused  pollutant.  These  pol- 
lutants have  ranged  from  the  now  rejected 
Idea  that  water  vapor  created  by  the  hydro- 
gen In  burning  fuel  in  the  stratosphere 
would  destroy  ozone;  now  nitrogen  oxides 
(NOi)  created  in  part,  by  the  heat  of  air- 
craft engine  combustion  but  predominantly 
from  artlflclal  fertilization  of  soil,  agricul- 
tural fungicides  containing  bromine,  to  re- 
frigerants, solvents  and  other  chemicals  con- 
taining chlorine  compounds  are  viewed  by 
many  as  dangerous. 

For  the  most  part,  publications  on  this 
topic  are  scholarly  papers,  often  supported 
by  laboratory  tests  and  related  to  various 
mathematical  models  of  the  atmosphere.  Most 
of  these  authors  have  concluded  that  the 
density  of  the  ozone  is  dominated  by  photo- 
chemical reaction,  not  by  other  variables, 
such  as  ozone  creation  and  destruction  cycles 
by  UV  radiation.  Models  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  ozone  density  is  a  fxmction  of 
photochemical  reaction  show  that  additional 
photoreactlve  substances  such  as  NOx  or 
CIO,  Is  Inserted  Into  the  air  by  nian,  will  in- 
crease the  rate  at  which  ozone  is  decomposed, 
hence,  thin  the  protective  ozone  shield. 

Many  of  these  papers  offer  their  conclu- 
sions as  facts,  without  informing  the  reader 
that  at  this  time,  they  are  unsvipported  by 
empirical  proof. 

One  difficulty  with  the  photochemical 
theories  of  ozone  control  was  stated  by  Dr. 
Alan  J.  Grobecker  who  managed  the  three 
year  Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Program 
(CIAP).  He  notes: 

"Any  purely  photochemical  model  of  this 
type  predicts  the  wrong  sense  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  total  vertical  ozone  column  with 
latltu-le  and  season:  as  ozone  Is  produced  by 
solar  Irradiance.  photochemical  models  pre- 
dict ozone  maxima  in  the  equatorial  regions 
as  a  result  of  the  greatest  total  solar  irradi- 
ance  there.  In  fact,  the  data  indicate  pre- 
cisely the  opposite:  there  is  a  minimum  in 
the  equatorial  regions  and  relatively  little 
total  ozone  over  the  summer  pole,  with  a 
maximum   over   the    winter   pole." 

In  other  words,  the  distribution  of  ozone 
from  the  Tropics  to  the  poles,  as  called  for 
by  all  photochemical  models  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  actually  found  in  nature.  The 
transportaiion  of  ozone  through  large  scale 
air  circulation  patterns  is  suggested  as  a 
means  by  which  the  Earth's  ozone  distribu- 
tion could  somehow  be  held  reversed.  If  this 
condition  is  found  to  prevail,  then  the  nat- 
ural distribution  of  ozone  would  not  refute 
the  photochemical  theories. 

Although  in  the  minority,  there  are  other 
sicentists  who  object  to  conclusions,  of  far 
reaching  economic  and  social  Impact,  being 
accepted  prior  to  the  time  the  theoretical 
work  could  be  supported  by  empirical  testing. 
Notably  caustic  among  these  U  Profes.sor  R. 
S.  Scorer  of  the  Empirical  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  London.  He  took  the  CIAP 
participants  to  task  in  numerous  papers  and 
speeches  for  deriving  conclusions  from  at- 
mospheric   models    described    by    CIAP    as 


"primitive"  and  by  Scorer  as  less  than  that 
because  they  contained  gross  errors  of  an 
obvious  nature.! 

Dr.  James  P.  Lodge,  a  con.sultant  to  the 
Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion, a  group  having  a  vested  interest  in 
aerosol  sprays,  UTOte  a  number  of  assess- 
ment papers  for  his  client  and  cautioned 
them  on  the  CIAP  as  well  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  findings  that  ozone  de- 
struction could  indeed  be  linked  to  the  efflu- 
ents of  supersonic  aircraft,  aerosol  sprays 
and  possibly  other  man-inserted  substances. 
"It  should  be  noted,"  he  said,  "that  these 
conclusions  were  based  entirely  on  theory. 
At  the  time  these  reports  were  completed, 
no  demonstration  of  any  ozone  destruction 
in  nature  was  available  to  either  party" 
(CIAPor  NAS). 

Finally,  an  overview  from  a  principal  CIAP 
participant  and  director  of  a  follow-on  work 
shop  adds  another  perspective.  Dr.  Donald 
AI.  Hunter  -  lists  the  basic  steps  required  by 
the  scientific  method: 

1.  Study  existing  data. 

2.  Formulate  an  hypothesis. 

3.  Predict  the  consequences. 

4.  Test  those  consequences  (gather  em- 
pirical data). 

5.  Modify  the  hypothesis  as  required. 

Dr.  Hunter  says  of  CIAP  and  other  work 
to  date : 

"At  present  we  are  In  a  sense  stalled  at 
the  end  of  step  3;  in  some  cases  we  do  not 
even  have  enough  data  to  get  going  on  step 
1.  There  has  been  a  lively  debate  about 
whose,  or  what  kind  of,  model  is  best  for  pre- 
dicting SST  effects.  The  reason  we  were  re- 
duced to  that  kind  of  thing  is  simple:  we 
did  not  have  enough  data  about  the  actual 
atmosphere  to  decide,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  hold  a  scholastic  debate." 
(emphasis  added). 

In  summary,  the  major  positions  are  the 
following : 

1.  Although  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  is  rapidly  becoming  avail- 
able, data  aie  not  yet  available  to  demon- 
strate empirically  the  effects  of  photochemi- 
cal pollutants,  natural  or  man-made,  on 
ozono  density. 

2.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the 
known  increasing  average  density  of  ozone, 
which  has  persisted  over  the  past  decade, 
does  not  disprove  the  concept  that  photo- 
chemical reactions  dominate  in  the  control 
of  ozone  density.  The  quantities  of  sub- 
stances shown  to  destroy  ozone  in  theory 
and  in  laboratory  tests  have  been  released  to 
the  atmosphere  in  steadily  Increasing 
amounts  over  the  past  four  decades.  However, 
two  possibilities  are:  1)  the  ozone  density, 
increasmg  from  some  natural  cause,  would 
have  reached  much  higher  densities  were 
the  photo-reactant  substances  not  present, 
and.'or;  the  bulk  of  the  suspect  materials 
has  yet  to  reach  the  stratosphere  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  have  an  effect. 

3.  Almost  all  of  the  stratospheric  flight, 
artificial  fertilizing,  releases  of  halocarbons 
from  refrigerants,  aerosol  sprays  and  agri- 
cultural fungicides  occurs  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  where  the  ozone  shield  persists 
in  a  slightly  denser  layer  than  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere.  This  observation  would  seem 
to  challenge  the  concept  of  photochemical 
control  of  ozone  density  but  is  not  adequate 
to  disprove  It.  There  Is  a  possibility  that 
patterns  of  upper  atmospheric  circulation 
tend  to  cause  a  hemispheric  imbalance  in 
ozone  distribution  great  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  Northern  Hemisphere  losses  to  photo- 
chemical reactants. 

4.  The  air  of  crisis,  which  was  present  when 
the  theories  of  photochemical -ozone  control 


first  appeared,  has  diminished  as  Increasing 
Information  has  "been  gathered.  But,  the  con- 
cern remains  strong  and  the  debate  Is  not 
likely  to  be  settled  prior  to  the  completion  of 
not  less  than  two  full  solar  flare  cycles  (22- 
25  years)  or  perhaps  more. 

5.  In  view  of  the  distinguished  scientific 
memberships  of  .several  of  the  review  panels 
which  have  raised  warnings  about  possible 
destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  b£ised  upon 
review  of  laboratory  tests,  one  must  take  the 
issue  as  a  serious  concern  for  public  policy. 
The  purpose  of  this  review  is  simply  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  h3rpotheses,  however 
well  thought  out  and  tested  In  laboratories, 
and  our  present  factual  data  on  the  real 
atmosphere  which  to  date  does  not  match 
the  hypotheses  by  seeming  to  show  tend- 
encies the  reverse  of  those  postulated.  We 
suggest  keeping  an  open  mind,  neither  ac- 
cepting the  more  alarmist  views  nor  discuss- 
ing the  matter  as  one  of  no  consequence. 
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'  CIAP  Assessed,  Professor  R.  S.  Scorer, 
Flight  International,  April  10,  1975,  p.  584. 

-The  Stratosphere.  1975-1980.  Report  of  a 
Workshop.  May  28-30.  1975,  Donald  M. 
Hunter,  Editor.  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter. Greenbelt,  Maryland. 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  legislation  that  insures 
the  safety  and  well  being  of  American 
children  attending  summer  camps.  These 
youngsters  represent  our  hope  and  our 
future.  The  official  attitude  of  neglect 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  camp 
administrators  can  no  longer  be  sanc- 
tioned. These  children  must  be  protected 
as  heirs  to  the  cherished  legacy  which 
resides  in  our  American  heritage  of  re- 
spect for  individual  rights,  defense  of 
the  weak,  and  compassion  for  those  in 
need.  It  is  the  dynamic  spirit  of  this  rich 
tradition  which  demands  that  we  take 
action  in  this  area.  As  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  our  Government  must  once 
again  protect  those  not  capable  of  pro- 
tecting themselves.  We  must,  as  public 
servants,  safeguard  the  rights,  the  lives, 
and  the  happiness  of  those  people  whom 
we  represent. 

The  particular  measure  of  which  I 
am  speaking  is  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act.  H.R.  2518,  which  I  am  cosponsoring. 
This  bill  directs  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  draw 
up  minimum  standards  of  health  and 
safety  for  summer  camps  for  our  youth. 
It  is  unfortunate  to  note  how  miserably 
most  of  our  States  have  failed  in  this 
area.  The  Federal  Government  must 
now  insure  that  this  situation  is  rem- 
edied. Forty-five  States  have  no  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  camp  personnel  or 
out-of-camp  excursions;  17  have  no  reg- 
ulations dealing  with  program  safety; 
24  do  not  have  any  regulations  on  per- 
sonal health;  34  States  do  not  regulate 
day  camping.  Surely,  we  in  Congress  can 
do  something  to  protect  our  2  million 
youngsters  who  go  to  camp  every  year. 
Nothing  stands  between  our  youth  and 
potential  disaster  at  summer  camps. 

This  year,  over  250,000  children  will 
be  hurt  at  camps;  most  of  these  injuries 
can  be  avoided  simply  by  better  super- 
vision or  higher  standards  of  camp 
maintenance  and  administration.  Cer- 
tainly the  $7.5  million  authorized  in  this 
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bill  is  a  small  amount  to 
prevention  of  tragedy.  The 
2518  is  just  that.  Under 
States  are  encouraged  to 
own  plans  and  adopt  their 
ment  procedures.  In  the 
tionwlde  standards  will  b< 
Federal  Oovernment.  It  Is 
we  in  the  Congress  can  do. 

This  piece  of  legislation 
amendments  in  the  House 
died  in  the  Senate.  Hopefuljy 
with  the  newer,  slightly 
we  will  be  able  to  avoid 
slghtedness  this  year.  This 
which  deserves  passage 
ing  some  degree  of  safety 
does  not  pose  a  threat   , 
operating  camps.  The  camj 
tors  will  be  faced  with  no 
stance  penalties  and  they 
opportunities   to   consult 
before   inspections   are 
facilities.  Indeed,  the 
Association,     representing 
camps,  is  one  of  the  many 
that  have  endorsed  this 
backed  by  the  Campfire  Girl ; 
the  Boy  Scouts,   the  Girl 
Methodist  Church  Camps, 
tional  Safety  Council.  With 
reputable  and  widely 
supporting  passage,  it  is 
stand  that  this  is  vital 
legislation. 

Soon  hearings   will  be 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  . 
mittee  on  Education  and 
committee  on  Compensatior 
Safety.  I  strongly  hope  tha  i 
action  will  be  taken  in  comm  i 
2518,  and  that  it  will  shortlj' 
into    law.    American 
nothing  less  than  summer 
are  safe,  healthy,  and 
as  being  enjoyable  and 
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SOUTH   DAKOTA 
URGES  BETTER 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


HON.  JAMES  ABE  NOR 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTil 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl  NTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker 
pleasure  today  to  bring  to 
of  the  House  the  text  of 
adopted  by  the  South  Dakota 
lature.  We  have  heard 
months   about  citizen 
Government.  Yet  for  years 
tures  have  done  this  very 
is  a  continuation  of  this     „ 
zen  imput  through  the  dulj 
flcials  of  the  State  of  Soutt 

It  is  particularly 
message  of  this  resolution 
Washington.  In  recent 
sures  and  strains  of 
tions  have  often  resulted  in 
sued  at  the  expense  of 
friends.  By  this  resolution 

representatives  of  the 

State  of  South  Dakota  are 
Congress  and  this 
uppermost  in  mind  the 
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allies  and  friends.  It  is  a  message  that 
truly  needs  to  be  heard  in  Washington: 

Senate  Concttrrent  Resolution  No.  3 
A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  President 

and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 

maintain  close  relations  with  the  Republic 

of  China 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  great  free  nation  of  the 
Republic  of  China  has  been  a  continuous  and 
faithful  ally  of  the  United  States,  supplying 
both  moral  and  economic  support  to  the 
benefit  of  both  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  has  made 
every  effort  to  develop  a  free  enterprise- 
based  democratic  form  of  government  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan;  and 

Whereas,  the  cultural  interchange  between 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States 
has  benefited  both  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China,  during 
the  many  years  since  its  fovmdlng,  has 
pledged  Its  human  and  economic  resources  to 
the  defense  of  free  people  everywhere;   and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  remains 
steadfast  in  Its  friendship  toward  the  United 
States: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fifty-second  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  make 
every  effort  to  develop  better  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  Republic  of  China 
and  not  in  any  way  detract  from  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  China,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  do 
nothing  which  would  compromise  the  free- 
dom or  security  of  the  Republic  of  China  or 
Its  people;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota 
Congressional  delegation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE  M.  STOLLE, 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  AND  DON  GARD- 
NER. WKBN  RADIO-TV  SPORTS 
ANNOUNCER 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1977 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, March  20,  1977,  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  privilege  of  attending  the  ap- 
preciation dinner  in  honor  of  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  in  the  world  of 
sporting  news:  Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Stolle, 
sports  editor  of  the  Youngstown  Vindi- 
cator, and  Mr.  Don  Gardner,  retired 
WKBN  sportscaster. 

More  than  400  people.  Including  the 
Youngstown  area"?  most  prominent 
athletes,  coaches,  political,  civic,  busi- 
ness and  community  leaders  attended 
the  testimonial  banquet  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  outstanding  sports  reporters. 
During  his  long  and  illustrious  career, 
Lawrence  Stolle  has  covered,  with  keen 
Insight  and  an  abundance  of  enthusiasm, 
virtually  every  kind  of  sporting  event.  At 
the  same  time.  Don  Gardner  has  been 
"The  Voice"  of  Youngstown  sports  for 
nearly  all  of  WKBN  Radio-TVs  entire 
50-year  existence.  Together,  their  vivid 


descriptions  and  analyses  of  sporting 
events  have  given  countless  sports  fans 
a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  those  events. 

More  than  being  a  great  sports  edi- 
tor and  a  great  sports  announcer,  Larry 
Stolle  and  Don  Gardner  are  great  human 
beings  They  are  known,  respected  and 
loved  by  nearly  eVery  citizen  of  the 
greater  Youngstown  metropolitan  area. 
Likewise,  their  love  of  sports  has  been 
contagious,  and  has  been  translated  into 
a  love  of  their  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Don  Gardner  and  Larry 
Stolle  have  received  almost  every 
award,  honor  and  commendation  avail- 
able to  members  of  their  profession.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations, in  this  public  forum,  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  M.  Stolle  and  Mr.  Don  Gardner 
for  the  outstanding  contributions  they 
have  made  both  to  Youngstown  sports, 
and  also  to  the  Youngstown  community 
as  a  whole.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  a  portion  of  the 
appreciation  dinner  program  and  two 
Vindicator  articles  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  the  information  and  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

The   Program 

God  Bless  America,  Mrs   John  DeMaln,  Sr. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Henry  Pabrizio,  retired 
pastor,  Our  Lady  of  Mt.   Carmel  Church. 

Dinner,  catered  by  Lou  FusiUo. 

General  chairman.  Dr.  Frank  Bellino. 

Welcome  address.  Jack  C.  Hunter,  mayor  of 
Youngstown. 

Resolutions: 

1.  Ohio  State  Senate. 

2.  Ohio  House  of  Representatives. 

3.  Mahoning  County  Commissioners. 

4.  City  Council,  City  of  Youngstown. 
Remarks — roastees : 

1.  Dom  Rosselll. 

2.  Norm  Berger. 

3.  Val  Carano. 

4.  Dr.  Phil  Davidson. 

5.  Paul  Amadio. 

6.  George  BelUno. 

7.  Joseph  (Biackle)  Oennaro. 

8.  James  Keifer. 

9.  Vic  Frolund. 

Introduction  of  honorees.  Dr.  Prank 
Bellino. 

Response,  Don  Gardner,  retired  Sports  Di- 
rector, Channel  27 — W.K.B.N.,  Lawrence 
Stolle,  Sports  Editor,  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

Benediction,  Rev.  Joseph  latl,  pastor.  Our 
Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church. 

Music  by  Frank  Salnato. 

Banners  by  John  Wltek. 

COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Prank  Bellino,  General  Chairman. 
Felix  Malone,  Co-Chairman. 
Carmen  Ross,  Treasurer. 
Michael  Lariccia,  Co-Treasurer. 
Dom  Conti,  Byrd  Glampetro,  Program  and 
Ticket  Chairmen. 

400  To  Attend  Fete  Honoring  Stolle, 
Gardner  This  Evening 

Upwards  of  400  persons  are  expected  to 
gather  in  the  C.C.D.  Center  at  Mt.  Carmel 
Church  this  evening  to  attend  a  testimonial 
dinner  honoring  Vindicator  sports  editor 
Lawrence  M.  Stolle  and  retired  WKBN  sports 
announcer  Don  Gardner. 

Dr.  Frank  Bellino  is  general  chairman,  Dom 
Conti  and  Byrd  Glampetro  program  cochalr- 
men  on  the  committee  which  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  event  citing  two  individuals 
who  have  played  significant  roles  In  the  cov- 
erage and  growth  of  Youngstown  sports  for 
half  a  century. 
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All  realms  of  area  sport  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  those  attending  will  Include 
business,  civic  and  political  leaders  of  the 
community  as  well. 

Through  the  years  Stolle  has  covered  al- 
most every  conceivable  type  of  major  sport- 
ing event — baseball,  boxtag,  horse  racing, 
golf,  basketbaU,  etc. — and  has  been  cited 
numerous  times  for  his  literary  contribu- 
tions. Most  recently  he  was  recipient  of  an 
award  for  his  coverage  of  the  1976  Mahonlng- 
Shenango  Kennel  Club  show,  gaining  na- 
tional honors  In  Its  category  as  "the  best 
story  of  the  year." 

A  golf  addict  In  his  younger  years,  Stolle 
also  was  Instrumental  In  helping  to  organize 
the  Youngstown  District  Amateur  Invita- 
tional Golf  Association,  and  has  written  ex- 
tensively about  this  sport  In  particular  along 
with  his  regular  weekly  column.  He  also  has 
made  lasting  contributions  to  the  promo- 
tion of  area  horse  racing  at  Thistledown  and 
Waterford  thoroughbred  tracks,  and  North- 
fleld's  harness  racing  plant. 

Gardner  was  a  prominent  "voice"  of 
Youngstown  sporting  activities  for  most  of 
WKBN's  50  years  In  radio  and  nearly  three 
decades  In  television.  He  has  always  had  an 
ardent  interest  In  Youngstown  area  athletics 
and  athletes,  has  rendered  valuable  behind- 
the-scenes  assistance  to  many  Individuals  in 
the  sports  world  as  well. 

A  former  teacher  in  the  local  school  sys- 
tem and  at  Youngstown  State.  Gardner  has 
provided  play-by-play  accounts  of  hundreds 
of  local  and  area;  scholastic  football  and 
basketball  games,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Penguins.  In  addition,  he  provided  on-the- 
scene  coverage  several  years  of  state  scholas- 
tic track,  tennis,  baseball  and  golf  events. 

His  gifted  eloquence  frequently  resulted 
in  Don's  being  called  upon  either  as  a  guest 
speaker  or  toastmaster  for  varied  functions, 
and  he  always  seemed  to  find  the  time  to 
oblige. 

FouE   Hundred   Honos   Stolle,    Gardner   at 
Banquen? 

A  crowd  of  400  t\irned  out  for  an  "Appreci- 
ation Dinner"  last  night  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lawrence  M.  Stolle,  Vindicator  sports  editor, 
and  Don  Gardner,  retired  WKBN  sports- 
caster. 

The  event  took  place  at  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel  Church  Hall. 

A  number  of  the  area's  top  sportsmen  took 
part  In  the  program,  which  followed  a 
"roast"  type  format,  in  which  speakers'  re- 
marks were  both  complimentary  and  whim- 
sical and  directed  to  the  honored  duo. 

Taking  part  in  the  "roast"  v.ere  Dom  Ros- 
selll, YSU  cage  coach;  Norm  Berger  of  WKBN, 
Val  Carano  of  the  Curbstojie  Coaches,  Paul 
Amodio,  YSU  athletic  director:  George  Bel- 
Uno, golf  pro  at  Tippecanoe,  Atty.  Henry  Dl- 
Blasio,  Judge  Prank  Kryzan,  Vic  Frolund, 
noted  sports  historian  and  Stephen  R.  Ole- 
nlck,  president  of  the  Baseball  Oldtimers. 

Mayor  Jack  C.  Hunter  gave  the  welcoming 
address.  Dr.  Prank  Bellino,  general  chair- 
man. Introduced  the  honorees. 

Both  Gardner  and  Stolle  gave  sincere 
talks,   describing   their  appreciation  to   the 
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group  in  attendance  and  those  on  the  vari- 
ous committees. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  read.  The 
Ohio  State  Senate.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mahoning  County  Commissioners  and 
Youngstown  City  Council  prepared  the  reso- 
lutions honoring  Stolle  and  Gardner  for 
their  contributions  to  the  Youngstown  area 
sports  scene. 

Assisting  Bellino  on  the  committee  were 
Felix  Malone,  Carmen  Ross.  Michael  Laric- 
cia, Dom  Conti  and  Byrd  Glampetro. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Pabrizio  gave  the  invoca- 
tion and  Rev.  Joseph  latl  the  benediction. 
Mrs.  John  DeMaln  Sr.  sang  God  Bless  Amer- 
ica. 


WHY  WE  NEED  TO  "INFLATION- 
PROOF"  THE  TAX  SYSTEM  TO 
PROTECT  PEOPLE'S  PURCHASING 
POWER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfTTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inflation  has 
become  a  fact  of  life  in  America.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  Government's 
policies  and  institutions  were  developed 
in  an  era  when  a  dollar  was  worth  a 
dollar,  and  the  value  of  a  dollar  could 
be  assumed  to  be  constant,  like  an  inch, 
a  foot,  or  a  yard.  Throughout  most  of 
American  history  this  was  a  valid  as- 
sumption, but  since  the  early  1930's  we 
have  come  to  live  with  ever-increasing 
rates  of  inflation.  Tlie  corollary  to  this 
is  an  ever-declining  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  institutions  which  rely  on  dollar 
figures  in  order  to  measure  value,  how- 
ever, have  not  kept  pace  with  this  new 
reality.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  ever  accurately  compensate  for  infla- 
tion because  its  effects  are  not  uniform. 
All  prices  and  wages  do  not  rise  at  the 
same  rate  for  many  reasons,  including 
imperfect  knowledge,  contractual  ar- 
rangements, wage  and  price  controls  of 
various  kinds,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  there 
will  always  be  gross  inefficiencies  built 
into  the  economic  system  by  inflation, 
with  those  distortions  becoming  magni- 
fied with  every  increase  in  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  inflation  has  only  one  major  cause, 
namely,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  real 
factors,  such  as  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  price  of  oil  recently,  do  affect 
prices.  But  it  is  impossible,  I  repeat  im- 
possible, to  have  a  general  increase  in 
the  price  level  without  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  money. 
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Insofar  as  the  Congress  is  responsible 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  due  to  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  deficit  spending 
over  the  past  several  years.  This  deficit 
can  only  be  financed  to  a  limited  degree 
by  borrowing — which  in  any  csise  de- 
pletes the  resources  available  for  capital 
investment,  thus  leading  to  a  lack  of 
growth  in  productivity,  which  exacer- 
bates the  effects  of  the  inflation.  What- 
ever money  cannot  be  borrowed  must  be 
created  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
through  monetization  of  the  debt. 

Thus  a  recent  study  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy 
concluded  that  as  much  as  70  percent 
of  the  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
between  1966  and  1975  can  be  attributed 
to  excessive  monetary  growth.  Further- 
more, this  inflation  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  current  recession.  According  to 
the  study,  for  "each  1  percent  rise  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  on  average, 
real  gross  national  product  decreased  by 
1  percent  the  next  year.  Likewise,  every 
decrease  of  1  percent  in  the  rate  of  in- 
flation achieved  this  year  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  rate  of  real  GNP 
growth  by  1  percent  next  year. 

The  first  step  toward  reestablishment 
of  real  economic  growth,  therefore,  must 
be  an  end  to  deficit  spending  and  a  re- 
duction in  monetary  growth.  Given  the 
current  political  situation  and  the  vast 
number  of  mandated  spending  programs 
already  committed,  however,  this  is  not 
likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  can 
take  steps  to  reduce  some  of  the  dis- 
tortions caused  by  its  inflationary  poli- 
cies. The  most  important  step  would  be 
a  revision  of  the  tax  system  to  reflect 
inflationary  increases  in  corporate  prof- 
its and  individual  incomes. 

Because  our  tax  rates  are  steeply 
graduated,  the  higher  one's  income  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  that  income 
which  must  be  paid  in  taxes.  I  do  not 
intend  to  justify  this  system,  I  merely 
note  its  existence.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
progressive  tax  rates  do  not  exist  for 
economic  reasons.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
a  flat  rate  of  about  21  percent  would 
raise  exactly  the  same  amount  of  tax 
revenues  as  all  the  income  tax  rates  from 
14  to  70  percent. 

Consequently,  when  incomes  begin  to 
rise  in  response  to  the  inflation  they  be- 
come subject  to  higher  rates  of  taxa- 
tion. If  prices  have  also  risen  by  the 
same  amount,  therefore,  real  income 
may  actually  be  unchanged,  though  it 
is  subject  to  higher  tax  rates  neverthe- 
less. The  following  tables  demonstrate 
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how  a  10 -percent  inflation 
affect  the  proportion  of 

As  one  can  see,  the 
tax  increases  the  rate  of 
additional  income  at  high^ 
average  rate  on  existing 
tends  to  discriminate  agains 
larger  incomes  especially 
The  result  is  that  the 
tlon  in  the  United  States  is 
rising  even  though  real 
risen  significantly.  Thus, 
the  Congressional  Budget 
1 -percent  increase  in  the 
Index   automatically 
tax  revenues  by   1.2  perceijt 
more,  most  of  this  Increase 
dividual  incomes  such  that 
percent  increase  In  the 
tax  for  each  1 -percent  rise 
Since  these  hidden  tax 
unresponsive  to  the  rate  of 
in  GNP  and  income,  they 
hampered  recovery  from  the 
cession.  For  example,  real 
United  States  was  more 
lower  in  1974  than  in  1973 
eral    tax    revenues, 
terms,  rose  by  more  than  2 
fact  has  led  Prof.  Thomas 
conclude  in   a  recent   Joint 
Committee  study  that  an 
sonal  Income  tax  would 
avert  the  collapse  of  1974. 

Indexing  would  have  meatt 
real  tax  burden  would  not 
In  response  to  inflation  and 
one  would  still  be  paying  the 
portion^  of  their  income  In  t 
fore  and  after  the  inflatior 
opinion  that  implementatior 
system  is  one  of  the  most 
ways  in  which  the  Congress 
levlate  some  of  the  most  ha. 
of  its  own  inflationary  polic 
why  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
current  Congress. 

I  should  point  out  that  it 
clent  to  merely  eliminate  the 
distortion  on  personal  incom 
lowance  must  also  be  made  . 
statement  of  corporate  profit^ 
inflationary  increases  in  the 
ventorles  and  the  increase 
ment   costs   for   plant   and 
which  are  not  compensated  f  _ 
elation  allowances.  Therefore , 
eluded  a  provision  for  indexir  g 
tlon,  as  well  as  indexing 
tax  rates. 

To  be  sure,  this  Is  only 
Ideally,  an  indexing  feature 
pensate   for   aU   distortions 
gains  and  remove  the  bias 
as  well. 

Take,  for  example,   the 
buys  a  house.  He  may  be  able 
house  for  three  or  four 
paid  for  it  after  only  a  ._. 
years.  But  this  does  not  reflec 
because  this  Increase  is  lai 
inflation.  Even  someone  with 
erate  Income  may  suddenly 
paying  a  rate  of  tax  on   „ 
profit  usually  reserved  for  th 
Nominal  capital  gains,  in  fa, 
tually  be  a  loss  after  Infiatior 
In.  Yet  the  Tax  Code  does 
this  fact. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  first 
be  a  reduction  in  inflation 
adoption  of  enlightened  flsca 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

etary  policies.  In  the  meantime.  It  is 
grossly  unfair  and  detrimental  to  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  Government  to 
continue  deriving  increased  tax  revenues 
which  do  not  reflect  an  increase  in  real 
income.  Indexing  would  be  a  first  step 
In  this  direction. 


CARTER  ELECTION  PROPOSALS 
DRAWS  WARNING 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1977 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
lead  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
demonstrates  a  thoughful  analysis  that 
I  would  like  to  see  more  frequently.  It 
describes  most  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's election  proposals  as  "chancy" 
and  reminds  that  "at  some  point  the 
system,  .  .  .  starts  to  choke  the  politics." 

The  editorial  follows : 

Those  Carter  Election  Reforms 

"Political  reform"  Is  a  nice,  all-purpose 
term  whose  definition — and  possible  draw- 
backs— must  be  found  in  the  d6talls.  A  good 
example  is  the  package  of  election  changes 
proposed  by  President  Carter  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale  this  week.  Some  of  their  rec- 
ommendations strike  us  as  being  sound. 
These  include  a  constitutional  amendent  to 
abolish  the  archaic  electoral  college  in  favor 
of  direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  revision  Of  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  Hatch  Act  Is  a  good  example  of  a  well- 
intentioned  law  that  has  become  stifling. 
Mr.  Carter  proposes  enabling  most  federal 
employes,  except  those  In  acutely  sensitive 
posts,  to  engage  In  political  activity  If  they 
choose.  He  would  also — essentially — main- 
tain protections  against  political  coercion 
and  partisan  abuse  of  federal  offices.  We're 
not  sure  whether  or  how  Congress  can  draft 
a  statute  meeting  all  these  goals.  But  gen- 
erally we  favor  the  effort  to  promote  both 
governmental  Integrity  and  Individual 
rights — including  the  freedom  not  to  take 
part  In  politics. 

The  rest  of  the  Carter-Mondale  proposals 
strike  us  as  being  a  good  deal  chancier  and 
more  open  to  objection.  We  will  reserve  for 
the  moment  comment  on  his  proposal  to  ex- 
tend public  financing  to  congressional  elec- 
tions, an  Idea  that  Is  fraught  with  dangers 
and  complications  and  one  we  Intend  to 
address  separately  soon.  For  now  we  prefer 
to  take  Mr.  Carter's  recommended  improve- 
ments in  the  method  of  registering  voters 
as  an  Illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
pursuit  of  unexceptionable  democratic  values 
can  lead  the  best-intended  reformer  Into 
self-defeating  results. 

The  Carter-Mondale  plan  for  election-day 
registration  raises  questions  of  the  limits  of 
the  law  as  a  stimulus  to  political  reform.  The 
plan's  purpose  is  to  encouraee  more  citizens 
to  vote.  That  Is  a  worthy  aim— but  registra- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  a  major  barrier  any 
more.  Since  1960  the  opportunity  to  vote  has 
been  vastly  expanded  through  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to 
18,  shorter  residence  requirements  and  sim- 
pler registration  systems  In  many  states.  And 
voter  participation  has  been  dronplne  none- 
theless. Non-voting  Is  most  rife  among  the 
young,  the  less  affluent,  the  less  educated  and 
those  who  lack  strong  community  ties.  This 
Is  more  an  Indictment  of  recent  politics  than 
a  reflection  of  the  registration  laws. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  rolling-place  regis- 
tration len't  worth  a  broader  try.  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Mondale,  however,  are  not  con- 
tent to  recommend  this  plan  to  other  states. 
They  want  to  make  It  a  full-fledged  federal 
program,    mandatory    In    federal    elections. 
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strengthened  by  federal  approval  of  states' 
voter  Identification  rules,  and  sweetened  by 
federal  grants  to  the  states — with  supple- 
mental funds  for  "voter  outreach"  and  other 
activities.  All  In  all.  It's  one  of  those  nice- 
sounding  but  awful  ideas.  Anybody  can  guess 
what  would  come  next:  affirmative  action 
programs  for  precinct  workers,  "outreach" 
demonstration  projects,  charges  that  federal 
funds  are  being  used  as  walking  around 
money,  and  more  rules  and  restrictions  and 
"reforms."  And  each  such  step  erodes  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  the  states  and  stifles  free, 
competitive  political  activity. 

The  problems  of  the  current  campaign 
financing  law  should  have  taught  us  all  that 
government  can  only  do  so  much  to  promote 
better  politics.  President  Carter  has  had  a  few 
glimpses  of  this  himself.  Indeed,  he  now 
wants  to  modify  the  system  of  public  financ- 
ing of  presidential  contests  in  order  to  re- 
vitalize state  and  local  campaigning  that  In- 
volves a  national  ticket.  He  also  thinks  the 
reporting  rules  could  be  simplified.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  proposed  this  new 
national-registration  program  and  endorsed 
public  financing  for  congressional  elections. 
All  this  suggests  to  us  that  Mr.  Carter  and  his 
allies,  in  their  zeal  to  Improve  the  political 
system,  are  not  fully  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
at  some  point  the  svstem — sure  as  death  and 
taxes — starts  to  choke  the  politics. 


BUTTERING  UP  INFLATION- 
CARTER  DAIRY  SUPPORT  MILKS 
EVERYBODY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
price  support  level  for  milk,  just  an- 
nounced by  the  Carter  administration.  Is 
a  billion  dollar  budget  buster  that  will 
raise  prices  to  consumers  by  $800  million 
a  year,  increase  tax-supported  annual 
Government  costs  by  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion, and  trigger  a  v/hole  new  round  of 
inflation.  It  will  also  complicate  our 
trade  relatioiis  with  Europe.  The  deci- 
sion can  be  accurately  characterized  as 
buttering-up  inflation.  The  higher  Carter 
support  clearly  milks  everybody. 

It  is  dlfllcult  to  believe  that  a  President 
who  is  truly  committed  to  balancing  the 
budget  and  easing  Inflation  would  even 
consider  raising  price  supports  for  milk 
to  83  percent  of  parity  when  price  sup- 
ports are  already  too  high.  Apparently, 
the  increase  reflects  partial  compliance 
with  a  campaign  promise  he  made  as 
candidate  in  the  Wisconsin  primary  in 
order  to  get  dairy  lobby  support — a 
promise  for  which  the  rest  of  the  country 
must  now  pay,  and  pay  dearly. 

I  am  especially  saddened  by  the  fact 
that  the  milk  support  increase  comes  at 
a  time  of  enormous  dairy  surplus — about 
a  half-billion  poimds  In  Government 
hands;  and  a  time  when  administration 
rhetoric  is  at  a  high  pitch  regarding  a 
commitment  to  consumers.  The  commit- 
ment is  hard  to  find  in  the  milk  decision. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  and  news  article 
which  appropriately  describe  the  Carter 
assault  on  food  shoppers  and  taxpayers. 
These  news  stories  certainly  reflect  my 
sentiment  on  the  milk  support  increase; 
and  I  believe,  more  Importantly,  they 
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sum  up  the  American  public's  view  as 
well: 

|Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,  1977) 
Buttering  the  Dairy  Farmers 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Bob 
Bergland,  is  about  to  raise  dairy  support 
prices — and,  by  all  hints  and  portents,  he's 
going  to  raise  them  far  too  high.  It  is  taking 
awhile,  evidently,  for  Mr.  Bergland  to  get 
used  to  the  idea  that  he's  no  longer  a  con- 
gressman from  Minnesota.  He's  reportedly  on 
the  verge  of  moving  the  price  up  to  $9  for 
100  pounds  of  milk.  The  present  support 
price  is  $8.26,  and  most  of  the  Increase  would 
get  passed  right  along  to  the  consvimer. 

Why  make  a  fviss  over  a  minuscule  .seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound?  Because  this 
country's  exceedingly  productive  dairy  herds 
give  us  115  billion  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 
That  tiny  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  means 
something  over  S800  million  a  year  to  con- 
sumers. But  that's  not  the  full  cost  to  the 
public.  The  Agriculture  Department  main- 
tains the  price  by  buying  surplus  milk  prod- 
ucts to  take  them  off  the  market.  That  would 
co&t  more  than  $400  million  this  year,  at  the 
present  support  level.  Raising  it  to  $9  would 
add  another  $3.50  million  or  so  over  the  com- 
ing year — and  that's  on  top  of  the  afore- 
mentioned $800  million  from  consumers. 

That  kind  of  an  increa.se  In  support  threat- 
ens to  bust  President  Carter's  budget.  It 
promises  to  fan  up  Inflation  at  the  grocery 
store — adding  available  damage  to  the  un- 
avoidable food  price  increases  already  re- 
.sultlng  from  this  year's  strange  weather.  If 
the  S9  support  price  goes  through,  it  will 
raise  real  doubts  about  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's grip  on  economic  policy. 

The  principle  of  price  supports  is  a  good 
and  useful  one,  in  dairy  products  as  in  other 
basic  foodstuffs.  Milk  production  fluctuates, 
and  farmers  are  entitled  to  insurance  agaln.st 
severe  and  unexpected  drops  in  prices.  Sup- 
ports benefit  consumers  as  well,  for  they 
guarantee  a  steady  and  adequate  How  of  milk 
to  market.  The  Issue  is  where  to  set  the 
price.  The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity, which  is  the  ^hite  Houses  early  warn- 
ing system  for  inflationary  threats  argues 
that  even  the  present  support  price  is  a 
shade  too  high.  Other  specialists  argue  that 
it's  a  bit  too  low.  in  view  of  rising  costs  of 
production.  But  there's  hardly  anyone,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  of  the  dairymen,  who 
think  that  It  ought  to  be  as  high  as  $9  a 
hundredweight. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1977] 

Milk  Support  Price  Going  Up  6  to  8  Cents 

A  Gallon  at  Retail 

Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Bergland  an- 
nounced yesterday  he  will  raise  government 
milk  supports  6  cents  a  gallon  April  1  in  hopes 
that  higher  prices  this  year  will  prevent 
shortajjes  and  even  higher  retail  prices  in 
the  future. 

The  Increase  is  expected  to  cause  retail 
prices  to  Jump  6  to  8  cents  a  gallon.  Rep. 
Paul  Findley  (R-in.i  said  it  likely  will  cost 
consumen  $800  million  a  year. 

Bergland  estimated  it  will  add  $3,000  to  the 
annual  ca^h  receipts  of  a  typical  small  dairy 
farmer  with  ?,  40-cow  herd. 

Questioned  at  p.  news  conference.  Bergland 
Slid  President  Carter  approved  the  9  percent 
increase — instead  of  a  5  percent  hike  recom- 
mended by  the  Nati^naI  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration— "partly"  to  keep  a  campaign  prom- 
ise to  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers. 

Bergland  said  drought  in  major  Western 
and  Midwestern  dairy  regions  boosted  cattle 
feed  costs  "significantly." 

"Our  concern  is  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
increase  in  this  modest  price  support,  we 
would  see  heavy  attrition  in  the  dairy  Indus- 
try, the  result  of  which  would  be  extremely 
high  prices  sometime  during  the  next  year  or 
two."  he  said. 

The  government  price  support  currently  Is 
$8.26  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  It  will  go 
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to  $9  on  April  1.  and  Bergland  said  it  will  be 
reviewed  again  for  pos.'sible  adjustment  in 
six  months. 

The  government  ha.--,  been  .spending  $330 
million  B  year  to  buy  up  dairy  surplusco.  The 
increase  may  boost  that  to  $700  million. 

Sen.  WiUi»m  Proxmiie  (D-Wis.)  said  Berg- 
land's  decisi.Tn  to  raise  supports  to  about  83 
percent  ol'  p.irity  wasn't  enough.  He  said  it's 
below  the  85  percent  commitment  made  by 
Carter  during  the  election  campaign. 

Proxmlre  said  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in 
Wisconsin  is  more  than  $10  per  hundred 
pound.=?. 

Government  expertr.  said  the  increase  like- 
ly will  cause  retail  milk  prices  to  climb  6 
cents  a  gallon,  but  Patrick  He.ily,  secretary  of 
the  National  Milk  Prodvicers  Federation  esti- 
mated the  retail  increase  at  8  cents. 


THE  59TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYEL- 
ORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24.  1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25  is  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  Byelorussia. 
We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  been 
electro  by  a  free  people  and  therefore  we 
have  an  obligation  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  the  world's  attention  on 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  are  forced  to  live  and  speak 
out  most  energetically  in  behalf  of  their 
freedoms. 

Excerpts  from  a  .statement  on  the  oc- 
cupation and  opprcision  of  Byelorussia 
by  Soviet  Ru.ssia  issued  by  the  Byelorus- 
sian Congrei.s  Committee  of  America  fol- 
lows : 

Occupation  and  Oppression  of  BvELORtJs.siA 
BY  Soviet  Russia 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  in 
March  1917,  the  Czarlst  Russian  Empire  col- 
lapsed. At  this  favorable  situation,  simul- 
taneously with  other  Captive  Nations.  Byell- 
russia  restored  Its  national  sovereignty. 

After  an  extensive  preparatory  activities 
by  many  various  or^^aiUzatlons,  the  First 
All-Byelorussian  Congress  assembled  In 
Mensk  on  December  14,  1917.  It  consisted 
of  1,872  delegates,  elected  democratically  and 
covering  all  the  ethnographic  Byelorussian 
lands.  This  Congress  wa-i  a  national  Constit- 
uent whose  aim  was  to  decide  the  future 
statehood  of  Byelorussia.  Bolshevik-Rxtssian 
delegates  were  in  a  small  minority  and  were 
not  able  to  infiuenoe  the  Congressional  de- 
cisions. After  the  Congress  had  chosen  inde- 
pendence for  the  Byelorussian  state,  the  So- 
viet Russian  troops  dispersed  it  on  December 
18,  1917. 

The  next  day,  the  Congress  recon%'ened 
and  delegated  Its  rights  and  power  to  the 
Council  of  Congress.  On  March  25,  1918  this 
enlarged  Council  proclaimed  Independence 
of  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  This 
Republic  was  recognized  de  jure  by  Austria, 
Estonia,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Georgia, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Ukraine.  It 
was  acknowledged  de  facto  by  Bulgaria,  Den- 
mark. F'rnnce,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Having  established  its  power  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  Bolshevik  government  of  Mos- 
cow In  1929  drastically  changed  Its  relative 
liberal  N.E.P.  Into  a  Communist  policy  of 
severe  national  persecxition  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation. The  first  Five  Year  Plan  inau- 
gurated in  1928  signalized  this  basic  change. 
It  started  with  annihilation  of  Byelorussian 
leaders.  Thousands  of  scholars,  writers, 
teachers,  state  officials,   and  even  students, 
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were  arrested,  deported  or  murdered  in  Jails 
Subsequently.  Byelorussians  were  constantly 
removed  from  all  leading  posts  and  replaced 
by  non-Byelorussians. 

At  this  time  forced  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture was  introduced  into  B.SS.R.  The 
Byelorussian  peasants  were  distinguished  by 
their  traditional  attachment  to  private  prop- 
erty. They  offered  firm  resistance  to  collec- 
tivization. The  Moscow  government  applied 
a  m.ass  and  ruthless  terror.  The  more  pros- 
perous peasants,  over  1.5  million,  were  ar- 
rested and  deported  to  the  concentration 
camps  In  the  forests  of  Siberia  and  deserts 
of  Kazakhstan.  In  this  way  the  collectiviza- 
tion of  the  individual  farms  was  conducted 
in  B.SS.R.  over  several  years  and  completed 
only  In  1937,  four  years  later  than  projected 
in  the  1930  plan. 

The  waves  of  mass  arrests,  shootings  and 
deportations  were  systematically  passing  over 
Byelorussia. 

After  occupation  of  Western  Byelorussia  In 
1939  the  Soviet  government  of  Moscow  im- 
mediately deported  more  than  half  of  mil- 
lion of  its  population  to  the  concentration 
camps  of  Siberia  and  Kazakhstan. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  Soviet 
Rtts.sian  diversionist  partisans  were  mi-.rder- 
ing,  as  a  rule,  Byeloru.ssian  teachers,  offi- 
cials, writers,  priests,  and  all  relatives  of 
those,  who  were  occupying  any  position  in 
national  Byelorussian  life. 

Despite  mass  terror  and  huge  devastation 
of  Byelorussian  population  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, the  Second  AIl-Byeloru.ssian  Congress, 
hold  on  June  27,  1944  in  Mensk,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Byelorussian  Central  Council,  and 
tho  armed  fight  of  Byelorussian  National 
Gu?.rd  against  Soviet  Russia  for  indepen- 
dence of  native  country,  gave  the  best  proof 
for  real  desire  of  Byelorussian  people.  There- 
fore, after  occupation  of  Byelorussia  in  1944, 
the  Russian  government  used  its  mass  bloody 
reprisals  on  Byeloru-ssian  people.  Again  there 
took  place  mass  deportations,  public  hang- 
ings, and  shootings  of  Byelorussian  national 
and  cultural  leaders,  workers  and  peasants. 

During  years  of  occupation  the  Moscow 
government  has  annihilated  over  6  million  of 
the  Byelorussian  population. 

On  March  13,  1938,  by  a  governmental 
decree,  the  study  of  the  Russian  language 
was  made  obligatory  In  schools  of  Byelorus- 
sia, and  other  national  republics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Immediately  a  final  Russlanlzatlon 
of  schools  was  pursued.  The  language  of 
instruction  in  all  higher  schools  and  In 
about  all  secondary  and  grammar  schools 
was  made  Russian.  The  Russian  language 
was  introduced  In  cultural  life,  administra- 
tive offices,  commjrce,  communications, 
armed  forces,  etc. 

The  Moscow  government  commenced  to 
liquidate  the  cultural  achievements  of  the 
Byelorus.slan  people,  created  in  the  his- 
torical past.  Many  architectural  and  religious 
monuments:  cathedrals,  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, were  ruined  completely.  Even  after 
the  2nd  World  War  at  the  Freedom  Place  In 
Mensk,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and 
a  mediaeval  firehouse  tower  of  the  specific 
Byleoriissian  architecture  were  destroyed. 
The  buildings  In  Byelorussia  were  erected  In 
the  uniform  present  Russian  fashion. 

The  names  of  towns,  streets,  Institutions, 
schools,  etc.  are  dedicated  to  the  Russians 
or  International  Communists.  The  uni- 
versity in  Mensk  Is  dedicated  to  Russian 
Communist  Lenin:  tlie  military  school  in 
Mensk  Is  dedicated  to  Russian  czarlst  gen- 
eral Suvoroff;  the  prospect  In  Mensk  Is  ded- 
icated to  Russian  poet  Pushkin.  In  Byel- 
orussian towns  and  cities  many  monuments 
were  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Russian 
personalities. 

It  Is  hEU-d  to  assume  that  the  genocldal 
pcllcles  of  present  Soviet  Russian  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  eradicate  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  with  their  desire  for  national 
independence.  The  historical  past  Is  con- 
vincing  that   at   the   suitable   opportunity 
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Byelonisslans  will  again  open 
fight  for  their  liberation. 


mem1  lers 


Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Bielarusian  Coordinating 
Chicago,  HI.,  have  also  informed 
their  concern  that  the 
tion  of  Bielarus  has  not 
known,  and  I  quote  from  the 
letter : 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  join 
those  Americans  of  Bielarus  an  descent 
in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis  trict,  which 
I  proudly  represent,  in  the  i  ity  of  Chi- 
cago, and  all  over  the  Nat  on  as  they 
speak  out  in  common  cone  im  for  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Biela  rus  and  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  hastsn  the  day 
when  human  dignity  and  ,  ustice  may 
again  flower  in  Bielarus. 


ELIOT  JANEWAY  DISCUfeSES  THE 
NEED  FOR  CAPITAL  IN^  ^ESTMENT 
AND  THE  DISTURBING  pEHAVIOR 
OF  LOAN  MARKETS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KI  MP 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  ITATIVES 
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Thursday,  March  24,  [1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  widely  recognized 
current  economic  recovery  is 
level  of  capital  investment 
Under  normal  circumstance 
expect  that  there  should  be 
mand  for  business  loans  as 
expand  to  take  advantage 
favorable    economic    climat* 
turn,  would  normally 
higher  interest   rates, 
has  not  occurred. 

The  Carter  administratio)  i 
on  this  is  that  the  economy 
moving    sufficiently    fast 
needs  another  quick-fix  to  „ 
again.  They  argue  that  this 
complished  by  stimulating . 
which  will  then  lead  to  an 
plant  capacity — which 
denised. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  ^ 
nosis  for  the  current  situa 
think  that  this  can  be 
an  examination  of  loan  ... 
As  I  have  noted,  there  is 
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for  commercial  credit  at  this  time.  Yet 
banks  are  known  to  be  overflowing  with 
funds,  as  a  result  of  extraordinarily  high 
levels  of  saving  by  individuals.  I  believe 
that  these  two  facts  are  closely  inter- 
related and  result  from  the  same  thing: 
a  lack  of  confidence. 

I  think  that  there  are  two  reasons  for 
this  lack  of  confidence:  A  fear  of  re- 
newed Infiation  and  the  lack  of  incen- 
tive caused  by  a  crushing  burden  of  tax- 
ation— especially  on  capital.  As  a  result, 
large  amounts  of  money  are  being  loaned 
out  for  very  questionable  and  risky  ven- 
tures, such  as  loans  to  third  world  na- 
tions. Or  else  they  are  simply  going  into 
the  Treasury  to  cover  the  vast  Federal 
deficit.  Not  enough  money  is  going  into 
business  investment,  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  the  loser  because  this  will 
eventually  reflect  itself  in  higher  infla- 
tion, as  production  bottlenecks  appear, 
and,  ultimately,  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing. This  is  why  I  have  spoken  out  so 
forcefully  on  the  need  for  tax  rate  re- 
ductions, the  need  to  control  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  the  need  to  remove  ex- 
cessive regulations  and  disincentives  to 
production. 

Eliot  Janeway,  the  noted  stockmarket 
analyst,  has  examined  some  of  these  is- 
sues and  come  to  similar  conclusions.  I 
offer  the  following  article  of  his  to  my 
colleagues : 

Money  Mabkets  Prove  This  Slump's 
Different 
<By  Eliot  Janeway) 
"Money,  money  everywhere,  but  not  a  dol- 
lar to  use"  is  this  year's  American  variant  of 
the   Ancient   Mariner's   lament   which   every 
scboolchild  memorizes. 

This  winter  saw  the  greatest  Inflow  of  idled 
cash  Into  family  savings  accounts  ever.  Those 
who  have  been  oversaving  all  along  are  doing 
so  even  more  anxiously  now.  Country  savings 
institutions  don't  know  what  to  do  with  the 
spare  cash  cascading  across  their  tellers'  win- 
dows. But  they're  certainly  not  putting  it  out 
into  loans  to  finance  new  construction. 

In  a  normal  slump,  the  country's  mort- 
gage-lending institutions  come  under  pres- 
sure to  put  any  buildup  of  new  savings  de- 
posits to  work.  The  workings  of  the  sup- 
posedly inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand 
explain  the  source  of  the  pressure. 

As  the  supply  of  Idle  money  builds  up  In 
savings  deposits,  interest  rates  are  expected 
to  fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  exactly 
what  was  happening  last  year — until  the 
President's  ill-conceived  and  ill-timed  $.30 
billion  recovery  program  scared  the  money 
markets  to  death. 

Generally,  once  the  mortgage-lending  in- 
stitutions find  themselves  earning  less  from 
risk-free  Treasury  securities,  they  become 
more  willing  to  take  chances  on  new  con- 
struction loans.  But  now  the  backlash  from 
the  new  Inflationary  scare  the  President  has 
provoked  is  having  the  reverse  effect. 

The  country's  mortgage-lending  institu- 
tions have  been  dumfounded  to  discover  that 
they  can  earn  more  from  riding  risk-free  in 
Treasury  paper  than  taking  chances  on  doing 
business  with  the  builders. 

The  country's  trend-making  businesses  are 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  sitting  tight,  too. 
The  same  expectation  of  lower  interest  rates 
is  supposed  to  prod  corooratlons  into  switch- 
ing back  into  a  "spend  and  invest"  stance 
after  months  of  slump. 

But  still  further  proof  that  this  slump  is 
different  Is  coming  from  the  money  markets; 
and  corporate  treasurers  are  sharing  the  sur- 
prise of  mortgage  bankers.  The  jump  in  in- 
terest rates  on  risk-free  Treasury  paper  Is  re- 
warding them  for  using  their  idled  cash  to 
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lend  money  to  the  government  instead  of 
putting  it  to  work  by  making  commitments 
that  will  put  people  to  work — not  Just  40 
hours  a  week,  but  overtime,  as  the  economy 
requires  if  It  is  to  do  the  Job  of  sharing  the 
wealth  only  it  can  multloly. 

The  grim  lament  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
applies  to  the  original  version  of  the  stand- 
ard Washington  Operation  Tanglefoot  which 
the  new  administration  has  dreamed  up.  It 
is  proposing  to  borrow  $30  billion  to  pass 
out  as  a  stimulant:  Some  of  it  to  those  who 
already  have  too  much;  and  the  rest  to 
those  who  are  In  urgent  need  of  much  more 
than  the  government  Is  likely  to  offer,  much 
less  to  give. 

The  irony  of  It  Is  that  the  government  will 
borrow  this  extra  cash  from  the  very  busi- 
nesses to  which  it  is  offering  handouts. 

The  winter  statistics  being  carried  into  the 
March  opinion  stream  go  far  to  explain  this 
apparent  perversity  In  the  marketplace. 

Albert  Sindllnger,  the  well-known  exa- 
veyor  of  consumer  attitudes  and  preferences 
with  whom  I  have  been  collaborating  for 
years,  is  the  source  of  the  first  revealing  sta- 
tistic. Slndllnger's  February  findings  Indl- 
cata  that  22  percent  of  all  American  families 
with  telephones  listed  In  their  own  names — 
there  are  millions  more  unable  to  afford  this 
basic  necessity — do  not  own  savings  ac- 
counts. 

The  second  telltale  statistic  came  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  is  the  of- 
ficial scorekeeper  of  consumer  credit.  It 
seems  that  January  broke  a  variety  of  rec- 
ords for  consumer  borrowings. 

After  months  of  a  normal  slump,  a  surge 
in  consumer  borrowing  is  generally  great 
good  news;  auto  Installment  sales  are  the 
biggest  ingredient  of  this  Important  total, 
and  an  Increase  In  car  buying  on  time  heralds 
recovery. 

This  January's  consumer  borrowing  surge, 
however,  was  racked  up  despite  a  startling 
drop  in  new  auto  installment  paper  written — 
and  when  people  weren't  going  shopping. 
The  subsequent  dampening  of  auto  sales  has 
confirmed  this  advance  indication  that  no 
new  auto  boom  is  on.  It  also  leaves  no  doubt 
that  this  slump  Is  different. 

The  kind  of  borrovrtng  that  more  than  off- 
sets the  drop  in  auto  paper  explains  why. 
Personal  cash  loans  to  families  needing  the 
money  to  pay  bills  made  the  difference;  and 
it  was  the  largest  Increase  In  borrowing  for 
necessities  ever.  In  fact,  it's  a  wonder  that 
savings  accounts  were  up  despite  the  squeeze 
on  families  In  trouble. 

Sindllnger  finds  that  $10  billion  have  been 
withdrawn  from  savings  accounts  to  pay 
bills  so  far  this  year;  and  that  3  million 
stockholders  have  dumped  their  holdings  for 
the  same  reason. 

As  matters  stand,  the  people  who  have 
more  than  enough  money  to  trigger  recovery 
are  afraid  to  use  it;  and  the  people  who  are 
m  trouble  because  of  this  strike  of  capital 
can't  borrow  to  keep  afloat. 

The  government  won't  straighten  out  this 
tangle  by  borrowing  more  from  the  people 
who  are  already  lending  money  to  it.  Selling 
them  confidence  In  putting  their  money  to 
work  would  be  easier  and  cheaper — and.  In- 
cidentally the  only  way  to  recovery. 


HON.  FRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Frances  Payne  Bolton, 
former  Republican  Representative  from 
Ohio  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
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Innovative  and  visionary  women  ever  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Bom  into  a  wealthy  industrial  family, 
Frances  Bolton  dedicated  her  life  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  herself.  During  nearly  three  dec- 
ades in  the  U.S.  Congress,  she  became  a 
champion  of  social,  hygenic.  educational, 
and  industrial  programs,  pushing 
through  reforms  to  guarantee  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans,  and  en- 
couraging similar  initiatives  around  the 
world. 

Through  the  Bolton  Act,  this  distin- 
guished Ohioan  prodded  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  $5  million  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  which  trained  124,000  nur.ses. 
Those  nurses,  in  return  for  their  training 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  in  essential 
civilian  positions,  and  proved  to  be  an 
invaluable  resource  to  American  forces 
during  World  War  II.  Though  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton, a  widow  and  mother  of  four  children, 
was  ahead  of  her  time  in  urging  fair 
treatment  for  women,  she  was  also  con- 
cerned that  traditionally  female  domains 
be  opened  to  men,  who  gained  access  to 
the  militarj'  nurse  corps  through  her 
efforts. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Frances  Bol- 
ton was  extremely  active  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  among  many  of  her 
firsts  was  the  first  woman  appointed  as 
a  congressional  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  In  1955.  she 
was  the  first  Congresswoman  ever  to 
head  a  mission  abroad,  and  soon  after- 
ward was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Brit- 
ish-American Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence. At  different  times  she  also  served 
as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  1966 
NATO  Parliamentary  Confcence  in 
Paris,  a  U.S.  delesate  to  the  Ghana  in- 
dependence ceremonies,  and  a  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  1966  Council  of  Europe  in 
Strasbourg,  France.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittees  on  the  Mideast 
and  Africa,  Mrs.  Bolton  played  a  crucial 
role  in  promoting  black  educational  and 
social  projects  in  both  America  and 
Africa,  and  in  1965  was  honored  by  an 
award  from  Operation  Crossroads 
Africa. 

The  wife  of  the  late  U.S.  Congressman 
Chester  Castle  Bolton,  Frances  Bolton 
originally  joined  the  ranks  of  Congress 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  her  late 
husband,  but  because  of  her  own  out- 
standing initiative,  talent,  and  leader- 
ship was  elected  to  14  full  congres- 
sional terms.  Serving  from  1940  through 
1969.  she  was  half  of  the  first  mother- 
son  team  in  Congress,  with  her  son  Oli- 
ver Payne  Bolton  elected  as  a  Represent- 
ative from  Cleveland  from  1953  through 
1957,  and  from  1963  through  1965. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Frances  Payne  Bolton  as  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  as  u  fine  legislator  who 
spanned  social,  geographical,  and  ethnic 
barriers  to  become  an  inspiration  far 
beyond  her  very  grateful  and  proud 
State  of  Ohio. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
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calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Fi-iday,  March 
25,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Digest 
section  of   today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
AjjrlcuUuro   Subcommitiee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  lor  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.rn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee   on   Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  r^feii- 
latory  reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

51 10  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriation 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  re.sume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Ur'oan 
Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works  projects,   toihear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prcnosed  budc- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communication.  Subcommittee 

To  re.sume  hearines  to  inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (i.e.,  telephone,  computer, 
•tc.) 

235  Ru.ssell  Building 
Ei-iersy  and  Natural  Resovirces 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Develonment 
To  continue   hesrlnps  on   propor^d  au- 
thorl7at!ons   for   fiscal    year   1978   for 
ERDA's  budget  as  it  pertains  to  nu- 
clear power. 

31 M  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S    policies  on  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon.  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Foreign    Economic    Policy    Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  major 
international   economic   issues   facing 
the  United  States. 

S-116,  Capitol 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Pviblic  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   projects,   to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.ni. 

Foreign  Relations 

African  -Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  receive  a  briefing  in  closed  session 
from  CIA  Officials  on  International- 
ization of  local  conflicts  In  Africa. 

6-116.  Capitol 
MARCH  29 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agricu'ture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year  1978  for  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    to    hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To    hold    hearings    on    medicare    reim- 
bursements    for     rural     heakh     care 
cliulcs. 

322  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continvxe  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  tlie  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resvime  hearings  on  proposed  bttdget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  lor  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Svibcommlttee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimatss  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

8-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  public  works  projects,  to  hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
Secretary  Bergland. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ouy  Richard  Martin,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  fiue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense   Establishment,   to  hear   con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for   fiscal  year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  mark  up  S.  305,  to  require  issuers  of 
securities    to    maintain    records,    and 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  overseas 
bribes  by  any  U.S.  business  concern. 
5302  Diriisen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public   Lands   and   Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  administer  programs  to 
control  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591,  and  826, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  direct  a  co- 
ordinated   national    energy   policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset   Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 


March  2^,  1977 


To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  consider  the  nomination  of  Michael 
Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  bear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 

staff  report  on  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 

Policy  Issues:    The  United   Kingdom, 

France,   and  West  Germany. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  Res.'s  5 
through  12,  proposing  several  changes 
in  the  Senate  rule",  principally  with 
regard  to  Rule  XXII   (cloture);    and 
to  consider  other  committee  business. 
301  Russell  BuUdlng 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extenc*  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 

To  mark  up  legislation  on  international 
financial  institutions  and  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  re- 
lationship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  need  for  fiber 
m  diet. 
Until  :1p.m.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arthur  Vernon  Weaver,  Jr.,  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-18,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
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He  works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesse.i. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  664,  to  provide 
for  the  Insurance  of  graduated  pay- 
ment mortgages,  and  S.   1078,  to  re- 
vise   the    experimental    mortgage    in- 
_         surance  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  mark   up   proposed   first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  Federal 
revenues,  and   new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To   consider    S.    7,    to   establish    In    the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an   Office 
of   Surface   Mining   Reclamation   and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  national  water  pol- 
icy m  light  of  current  drought  situa- 
tions. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  S. 
826,  to  establish  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy in  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  Oceans 
and  International  Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  favoring 
international  agreement  to  a  treaty  re- 
quiring the  propagation  of  an  interna- 
tional environmental  Impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  physical  environment. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  In- 
spector General,  Policy  Research,  and 
General  Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  public  works  projects,  to  hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  receive  a  briefing  (in  closed  ses- 
sion) from  officials  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  on  the  general  world 
situation. 

S-118,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 


Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  664.  to  pro- 
vide for  the   Insurance  of  graduated 
payment  mortgages,   and   S.    1078,   to 
revise  the  experimental  mortgage  in- 
surance program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  Linn  Haslam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  General  Counsel,  and  Frank 
Alan  Well,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  envlronmexital,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oll-shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed   1978  au- 
thorizations    for     the     International 
Broadca.stlng  Board. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
,  APRIL  4 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To   resume  hearings  on   bills  proposing 
regulatory   reform    in   the   air   trans- 
portation  Industry,   Including   S.   292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dirlcsen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings. on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  on  fluids 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  BullcRns 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  Intertm  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate      Commerce      Commission, 
Federal    Trade    Commission,    Federal 
Power     Commission,     Federal     Com- 
munications Commission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission,     and      Consumer      Product 
Safety  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 


Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
status   of   national   efforts  in   energy 
conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natura'  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research    and    Development    Admin- 
istration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fl.scal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

IIUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress    and    public    wit- 

tl£SS6S. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate      Commerce      Commission, 
Federal    Trade    Commission,    Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Commu- 
nications    Commission,     Civil     Aero- 
nautics     Board,       Federal    Maritime 
Commission,   and   Consumer   Product 
Safety  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased  utili- 
zation of  coal  In  electric  generating 
facilities  and  in  major  industrial  In- 
stallations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
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Energy  Research  and 
ministration. 

Room  to|be 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Worlcs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  projects, 
bers  of  Congress  and  puf>llc 
1114 
•Commerce,    Science,    and 
Science,     Technology,     and 
conmiittee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorising 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA 
235 
APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourc(  s 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcoi 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393 
Montana  Wilderness 

Room  to 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  ^_ 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Congressional  witnesses 
1114 

Commerce,  Science,  and 

Communications  Subcommlt  ee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
communications  policy 
235 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Aviation  Subconmilttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  b 
regulatory  reform  in  the 
tation  Industry,  Includlr  g 
S.  689. 

5110 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
tlve  and  anticompetitive 
the  eye  glass  Industry. 
318 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcomm 
To  resume  heartags  on  pr< 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
eign  aid  programs,  to 
nesses. 

1318 
Aporoprlations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  ^ 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Consumer  Product  Safety 
Office  of  Consumer  Affal 
sumer  Information 

Room  to 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates   for   fiscal 
public  works  projects, 
bers  of  Congress  and  public 
1114  Dlrljsen 
Budget 
To  mark  up  proposed 
resolution  setting  forth 
levels   of   total    budget 
eral    revenues,    and   new 
thorlty. 

357 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation 
To  continue  oversight 
termlne  status  of 
energy  conservation. 
3110 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  benefits  from 
and  technological  uses  of  genetic 
englneerlng-Deoxyribonuclelc  Acid 
<DNA)  research. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  7 
9:30    a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  trans- 
portation industry,  including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Si'bcommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  Foclal 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technol- 
ogies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00    p.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Prank  Press,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology    Policy. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,-  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  in 
connection   with   delays   and   conges- 
tion occuring  at  U.S.  a!rports-of -entry. 
235  Russell  Building 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Aopronrlatlons 

HtTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  national  wa- 
ter policy  in  view  of  current  drought 
situations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Aporoprlations 

Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Aooroprlations 

TransDortatlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  r>ronosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  to  establish 
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an    Earthquake    Hazards    Reduction 
Program. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  am.. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 

a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 

natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 

Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   govern- 
mental accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrk.sen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, 111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et etlmates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  927,  to  establish 
a  Minority  Business  Development  and 
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Assistance  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

424  Hitssell  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposec*  budg. 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  lor  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  lo  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  Gov- 
ernment    accounting     and     auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  BuiMing 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation v/lth  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL   26 
9:30  a.m. 
S-Tiall  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
business  as  they  relate  to  product 
liability. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic   Safety  .Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL   27 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 


To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirkeeu  Building 
Coimnerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

6110  Dlrksen  BulldUig 

APRIL   28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL   29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY   3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Constmier  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  Biiilding 
MAY   4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Btiilding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation   amending    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  BuildiJig 
MAY   5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY   6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 


der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transpcrtation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearingr.  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrk.sen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  en  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
mental accounting  and  audith^g  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 
MAY  12 
10:00     a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   continue   hearings   to  examine  gov- 
ernment il    accounting    and    auditing 
practices  and  procedurej. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  ^earln8.v  on  proposed  bvdget 
e^timato--;  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Ti-aujportatiou  Subconmilttee 

To  continue  lieiri'igs  on  proposed  budg- 
et c.stiniates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion .•'Vd.tras. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
ilanagement 
To  resiune  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
mout;)!  accounting  and  .•"■udlting  pr.\c- 
tkes  and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  Xo  examine  govern- 
mental .'».ccQunting  and  auditing  prac- 
tice? and  proredtires. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

C.\N'CELU\TION 

APRIL  6 

2:30  p.m. 

Cijmmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion? for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 


SENATE— FnWaz/,  March  25,  1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  reces.s,  and  \va.s  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  John  Melcher,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Montana. 


PRAYER 

L.  tC.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
prayer: 


Eternal  Father,  may  Thy  .spirit  brood 
over  the  Earth  to  allay  fears  and  raise 
the  hopes  of  mankind  that  there  may  yet 
come  a  just  and  righteous  order  after  the 
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pattern  of  Thy  kingdom. 

emissaries  of  this  Nation 
sentatives  of  other  nations 
sultations,  to  the  end  that 
and  concord  with  Justice 
may  prevail.  Arm  us  with 
a  righteous  people  that  w4 
peace  in  accord  with  Thv 
poses.  Spare  us  from  ml 
death  for  doves  of  peace 
each  of  us  the  desire  and 
justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to 
with  our  God  that  Thy 
gin  in  us. 

Grant  Thy  grace  to  the 
all  whom  we  have  set  In 
us  that  they  and  we  may  be 
Him  who  Is  King  of  Kings 
Lords,  in  whose  name  we 


Je  with  the 

the  repre- 

1  their  con- 

conclMation 

freedom 

sinews  of 

may  wage 

kingdom  pur- 

stak:  ns  aneels  of 

[Cultivate  in 

will  to  do 

/aik  humbly 

kingc  om  may  be- 


ar i 


tnd 
tie 


tie 


P  esident  and 

aiithoritv  over 

obedient  to 

ind  Lord  of 

Amen. 


pray 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTItlG  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OfTlCE  R.  The  derk 
will  please  read  a  communlc  atlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tjie  following 
letter: 

U.S.  SenaIt: 
President  pro  ti  mpore, 
Washington.  D.C..  Ma^h  25, 1977. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  frofn 
on    official    duties.    I    appoint 
Melcher.  a  Senator  from  the 
tana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  t|»e 
Ing  my  absence. 

James  O.  Ea|tlakd 
President  p  -o  tempore, 

Mr.  MELCHER  thereupo  i  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  r  ro  tempore. 


£  bate 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  c  f 
Thursday.  March  24.  1977.  le 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENfT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  i 


SECURITIFS  AND  EXCHANGE  COM- 
MISSION AUTHORIZJ  TIONS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
dent,  there  is  one  measure 
been  on  the  unanimous-coiisent 
dar  for  2  days  now.  I  believe 
dar  Order  No.  48.  S.  1025. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlat  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  conslderat  on 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN  r 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  state( 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

A  bin  (S.  1025)   to  amend  th 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  Increas  ! 
authorized  to  be  appropriated 
curltles  and  Exchange  Commission 
year  1977. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENJT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  [the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  ob lection,  the  bill  (S. 
1025)  was  considered,  order  id  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  readln  r.  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  fo  lows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  md  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitt  d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
35  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
(15  U.8.C.  78a  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  strlk- 
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the  Senate 

Hon.    John 

of  Mon- 

Chalr  dur- 


Mr.  Presl- 

that  the 

yesterday, 

approved. 

pro  tem- 

so  ordered. 


Mr.  Presi- 

which  has 

calen- 

It  is  Calen- 


pro  tem- 
by  title. 
IS  follows: 

e  Securities 
the  amount 
for  the  Se- 
for  fiscal 


Ing  the  amount  "(55,000,000"  before  the 
words  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
amount    "$56,600,000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  95-56) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

In  the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1975 
(Public  Law  94-29),  Congress  authorized  to 
bo  appropriated  $55  million  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  In  fiscal  ye^r  1977. 
Of  this  amount,  only  $53  million  has  actually 
been  appropriated. 

The  Commission  served  notice  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary 1977,  of  its  needs  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
request  for  additional  appropriations  neces- 
sitates legislation  raising  the  current  level 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

Originally,  the  Commission  requested  an 
Increased  budget  authorization  to  a  maxi- 
mum $58  million  to  accommodate  two  sup- 
plemental appropriations  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  The  first  Is  an 
additional  $2.4  million  needed  to  pay  for  the 
cost-of-living  wage  increase  granted  Federal 
employees  last  October.  The  second  supple- 
mental request  involved  $2.6  million,  which 
tho  Commission  claimed  was  the  minimum 
additional  amount  needed  to  assure  the 
continued  efficient  operation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

After  further  analysis  and  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  authorizing  committees 
of  the  Congress,  the  Commission  reduced  Its 
second  supplemental  budget  request  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  Committee  that  its  author- 
ization ceiling  be  increased  from  the  present 
$55  million  to  $56,500,000. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  legislation 

The  Commission  has  Initiated  an  ambiti- 
ous, and  costly,  effort  to  modernize  its  au- 
tomated data  processing  and  record  system. 
Through  increased  reliance  on  micrographics, 
the  Commission  expects  the  anticipated 
benefits  will  far  outweigh  the  actual  cost. 
With  the  completion  of  the  modernization 
program,  the  Commission  will  be  better  able 
to  meet  effectively  Its  responsibilities  under 
tho  securities  laws,  as  well  as  improve  public 
access  to  information  contained  in  public 
files. 

The  Committee  believes  this  supplemental 
request  is  essential  to  the  successful  con- 
pletlon  of  the  Commission's  modernization 
program  and  also  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
meet  its  obligations  under  mandatory  and 
unanticipated  budget  Items. 

The  following  information  furnished  by 
the  Commission,  details  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  request  to  raise  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  from  the  present  $55  million  to 
$56,500,000: 

Current  appropriation $53,  000.  000 

Supplemental    request    relating 

to  October  pay  Increase 2,390,000 

Supplemental    request    relating 

to  executive  pay  increase 230,000 

Supplemental    request    relating 

to      modernization     program 

and    miscellaneous   operating 

expenses   880,000 


The  Committee  unanimously  recommends 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  In  order  that  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  appropriated. 

estimated  cost  of  the  legislation 

This  legislation  will  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1977  from  $55  million  to  $56,500,000. 
Assuming  the  full  amount  of  the  Increased 
authorization  is  subsequently  appropriated, 
the  costs  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  bill 
will  be  $1,500,000. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Total    authorization 56,500,000 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks  President  Carter  has 
spoken  several  times  In  support  of  basic 
human  rights.  The  President's  state- 
ments on  this  vital  issue  have  met  with 
considerable  criticism  from  several  quar- 
ters, notably  among  some  of  the  nations 
that  have  the  least  admirable  record  on 
the  subject  of  human  rights. 

There  has  been  some  conjecture  that 
President  Carter's  stance  on  the  question 
of  human  rights  might  even  jeopardize 
our  continuing  arms  limitation  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  fully  support  President  Carter's  ex- 
pressions of  concern  for  human  rights. 
The  hope  and  the  dream  of  generations 
of  Americans,  a  hope  and  dream  for 
which  millions  of  Americans  have  fought 
and  many  thousands  have  died  just  in 
this  century,  has  been  the  extension  and 
strengthening  of  basic  human  rights, 
wherever  such  rights  have  been  denied 
or  suppressed. 

President  Carter  has  magnified  a  posi- 
tion that  has  been  distinctly  American 
from  the  earliest  days  of  this  Nation.  We 
live  in  an  era  in  which  tyranny  and 
dictatorship  are  apparently  reasserting 
themselves  in  country  after  country. 

I  believe  that  future  Americans  will 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  Presi- 
dent spoke  words  of  hope  and  light  in 
a  time  of  Increasing  darkness  and 
oppression. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  reaction  and 
the  arms  talks,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
arms  talks  would  be  very  promising  at 
best  if  they  were  to  be  jeopardized  or  if 
they  were  to  collapse  on  the  pretext  that 
the  United  States  took  a  stance  in  favor 
of  human  rights. 

We  have  heard  a  good  bit  about  the 
theory  of  "linkage"  In  connection  with 
the  arms  talks.  I  believe  in  the  theory  of 
linkage,  but  only  in  a  sort  of  reverse 
concept.  I  personally  believe  that  there 
Is  a  linkage  between  human  rights  and 
the  keeping  of  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. A  nation  whose  people  are  free  to 
speak  out  on  matters  that  affect  their 
own  lives  is  a  nation  that  will  be  more 
prone  to  fulfill  its  commitments  under 
an  arms  control  treaty. 

To  speak  out  on  matters  as  precious 
as  human  rights  is  not  to  be  equated 
with  intervention  in  a  nation's  inter- 
nal affairs.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never 
hesitated  to  speak  out  on  matters  that 
we  have,  from  time  to  time,  considered 
to  be  internal  to  our  own  country.  Speak- 
ing out  on  matters  as  precious  as  human 
rlghtci  is  a  reflection  of  a  principle  so 
basic  to  American  life  that  it  has  made 
this  Nation  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 
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The  more  open  a  society  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  it  will  live  up  to  its 
commitments. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  an  arms 
agreement  which  is  the  product  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
a  good  and  lasting  one  in  a  society  where 
there  can  be  open  dialog  and  dissent 
than  would  be  the  case  if  that  society 
is  closed,  if  dissent  is  suppressed,  and  if 
repres.sion  is  practiced  against  those  in- 
dividuals who  feel  compelled  to  freely 
speak  their  minds  and  their  beliefs. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
matterc  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 


ENERGY  POLICY 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  column 
by  Evans  and  Novak  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  Many  of  the  points 
which  are  covered  in  this  article  deserve 
repeating. 

I  endorse  the  authors'  opinion  that 
the  United  States  cannot  be  quickly 
turned  into  an  energy  efficient  society 
such  as  Sweden,  however,  conservation 
must  become  a  very  important  part  of 
our  energy  policy,  as  we  are  too  well 
aware,  the  voluntary  and  mandatory  en- 
ergy conservation  measures  invoked  in 
the  3  years  since  the  oil  embargo 
have  not  resulted  in  a  dramatic  change 
in  our  habits  of  energy  consumption,  and 
the  road  to  energy  efficiency  will  be  a 
slow  and  difficult  one. 

A  second  point  brought  out  in  this 
column  that  deserves  repeating  is  that 
power  utilities  and  electric  manufac- 
turers are  unwilling  to  embark  on  a 
major  nuclear  development  program  be- 
cause they  are  fearful  that  our  natural 
uranium  reserves  will  be  depleted  ...round 
the  year  2000  A.D.  The  recent  Ford- 
MITRE  report  entitled  "Nuclear  Power 
Issues  and  Choices"  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  will  be  sufficient  uranium 
reserves  to  fuel  light  water  reactors  well 
into  the  ne:<t  century.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  authors  of  the  Ford  study  are 
correct,  but  I  must  point  out  that  many 
other  experts  disagree  with  their  conclu- 
sion. 

Considering  the  doubts  about  the  ex- 
tent of  our  reserves  of  natural  uranium 
which  are  raised  in  this  editorial,  I  urge 
Senators  to  carefully  consider  the  poten- 
tial consequences  before  the  breeder 
reactor  option  is  foreclosed.  I  partic- 
ularly concur  with  the  opinion  expressed 
in  this  column  that  we  should  at  least 
continue  building  the  fast  breeder  I'eac- 
tor  at  Clinch  River,  Tenn.  This  demon- 
stration project  serves  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  future  and  a  reassurance  to  the  U.S. 
nuclear  industry  that  we  will  not  let  our 
reactors  run  out  of  fuel.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Enkroy  Politics 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  nagging  question  for  President  Carter 
one  month  before  his  energy  message  to  the 
nation  is  whether  political  success  In  avoid- 
ing confrontation  with  passionate  environ- 
mentals  over  nuclear  and  coal  production 
will  yield  political  failure  In  providing  the 
nation's  energy  needs. 

Contrary  to  Carter's  warnings  of  painful 
sacrifices  ahead,  there  Is  no  intent  of  radical 
energy  conservation  that  would  change  the 
American  way  of  life.  Consequently,  to  be- 
come invulnerable  to  a  future  oil  embargo 
requires  the  production  of  much  more  energy 
from  coal  and  nuclear  sources.  But  coal  and 
nuclear  power  are  taboos  for  environmental- 
ists who  backed  Jimmy  Carter  for  President 
and  arc  now  strategically  placed  in  his  ad- 
minLstratlon. 

The  Carter  answer  is  to  appease  the  en- 
vironmentali!it.s  with  prestigious  government 
jobs  and  conservation  measures  wliile  at  the 
same  time  going  slow  on  the  nuclear  and 
co:^l  programs.  But  is  the  President  going  too 
slow?  Those  who  say  yes,  mainly  in  Indastry, 
are  privately  telling  energy  czar  James 
Schlesingcr  that  the  plan  now  forming  may 
not  even  put  a  dent  in  the  frightening  energy 
deficit. 

Final  decisions  on  Carter's  first  major  pro- 
gram are  not  yet  in  concrete.  Nor  do  those 
who  have  read  sketchy  first  drafts  of  the 
President's  message  feel  it  approaches  the 
clarion  call  to  action  that  they  want.  What's 
more,  decision-makers  and  speech-drafters 
must  confine  themselves  to  two  unspoken 
political  realities  that  circumscribe  Carter 
on  energy. 

The  first  is  that  not  even  a  President  so 
popular  as  Carter  can  convert  his  energy- 
spoiled  nation  into  an  energy-saving  China 
or  Sweden.  While  Cadillacs  and  Corvettes 
may  soon  disappear  and  home  insulation  be- 
come mandatory,  Americans  will  not  let  any- 
one drive  them  from  auto  and  home  Into 
bus  and  apartinent.  One  Schlesinger  aide 
feels  that  "inconvenience"  Is  a  better  de- 
scription than  "sacrifice"  for  what  Carter 
is  cooking  up. 

To  maintain  a  faintly  reduced  American 
way  of  life  without  vulnerability  to  the  in- 
ternational oil  cartel,  the  need  for  new  en- 
ergy— from  coal  and  nuclear  sources — is  ob- 
vious. But  that  runs  into  the  second  politi- 
cal reality:  President  Carter  will  not  reenact 
President  Ford's  head-on  charge  against  the 
environmentalists. 

The  conscious  plan  of  Dr.  Schlesinger  is 
to  trade  off  energy  conservation  for  environ- 
mentalist acquieiscence  in  coal-nuclear  de- 
velopment. Just  to  make  sure,  the  President 
is  naming  prominent  envinnmentalLsts  to 
key  positions  In  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration's  energy 
operatives  are  getting  cold  feet  about  relax- 
ing environmental  standards  for  coal  pro- 
duction. The  clear  downgrading  of  coal 
leaves  only  one  other  option:  nuclear  power. 
But  that  brings  Carter  In  confilct  with  his 
own  campaign  description  of  nuclear  power 
as  "a  last  resort"  and  with  hL'5  intense  fear 
of  nuclear  arms  proliferation  caused  by 
supposedly  peaceful  prodvictlon  of  pluto- 
nium. 

The  Carter-Schleslnger  answer  is  to  press 
ahead  with  nuclear  energy  production 
through  so-called  "conventional"  means  but 
not  through  reprocessing  spent  uranium  into 
Plutonium  (which  then  could  be  xjsed  for 
weapons) .  More  specifically,  the  decision  has 
been  all  but  pinned  down  at  the  White 
House  to  stop  developing  fast  breeder  re- 
actors that  burn  reprocessed  plutonlum  and 
yield  additional  plutonlum.  This  compro- 
mise satisfies  all  but  radical  anti-growth 
environmentalists. 

But  It  certainly  does  not  satisfy  power 
utilities  or  electric  manufacturers,  fearful 
that    natural    tiranium    will    be    depleted 


around  the  year  2000  and  unwilling  to  em- 
bark on  a  major  nuclear  development  pro- 
gram for  only  25  years.  One  Important  utility 
executive  told  us  that,  as  news  of  tentative 
decisions  has  spread  from  Washington,  he 
and  his  colleagues  over  the  past  two  weeks 
have  devolved  from  cautious  optimism  to 
deepening  gloom. 

Their  pleas,  however,  have  not  moved  the 
decision-makers.  When  Schlesinger  was  told 
that  General  Electric  Co.  was  on  the  verge 
of  quitting  the  nuclear  power  business,  he 
replied  with  a  brief  but  salty  expletive.  In 
truth,  dispassionate  experts  disagree  among 
themselves  over  the  Immediate  need  for  fast 
breeder  development. 

Considering  that  doubt,  one  objective  en- 
ergy consultant  believes  that  Carter  should 
at  least  continue  building  the  S2  billion  fast 
breeder  reactor  at  Clinch  River,  Tenn.,  both 
as  a  safeguard  for  the  future  and  to  reassure 
Industry.  Yet,  it  seems  dead  beyond  all  hope. 
Tlie  reason:  Clinch  River  has  become  a  hated 
symbol  for  environm"ntal  activists. 

Clearly,  then,  the  real  politics  of  energy 
goes  beyond  the  President  exhorting  fellow 
citizens  to  drive  smaller  cars,  pay  more  for 
gasoline  and  insulate  homes.  Although  they 
may  not  end  up  in  the  final  draft  April  20. 
two  lessons  have  emerged  from  its  prepara- 
tion: first,  production  rather  than  con-serva- 
tion  is  the  toughest  obstacle  for  an  energy 
program;  and  second,  the  biggest  sacrifice 
of  all  may  be  sacrificing  an  environmentalist 
scruple  or  two. 


TVA   CONSERVATION   PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  years  the  energy  shortage 
has  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the 
policy  institutions  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  has  been  considerable  de- 
bate over  the  national  security,  econom- 
ic, environmental,  and  consumer  im- 
pacts of  our  energy  situation,  and  the 
evolution  of  clear  policy  guidelines  has 
been  slow. 

In  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
a  growing  consensus  that  energy  con- 
servation— reduction  of  unnecessary  en- 
ergy usage— must  play  a  substantial 
part  in  our  national  energy  policy.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  energy  in  the 
United  States  is  higher  than  can  be  ju.sti- 
fied  by  economic  or  social  needs.  While 
it  is  true  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  en- 
ergy is  essential  to  economic  stability 
and  growth,  it  is  also  clear  that  Ameri- 
cans waste  incredible  amounts  of  energy. 

I  am  certain  that  the  implementation 
of  a  Federal  conservation  effort  will  raise 
fundamental  philosophical  and  political 
issues  which  will  be  debated  at  length  in 
coming  months.  But  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  one 
Federal  agency  which  has  begun  practi- 
cal action  to  bring  about  consen.ation 
already. 

The  Tenne.s.see  Valley  Authority  yes- 
terday approved  a  no-interest  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  low-income  families 
weatherize  their  residences.  Loans  will  be 
made  to  homeowners  who  heat  with  elec- 
tricity to  purchase  insulation  for  attics 
and  walls. 

The  loans  may  be  repaid  as  a  part  of 
resular  energy  bills  over  a  period  so  that 
the  monthly  charge  wUl  reflect  a  savings 
to  the  consumer  as  the  result  of  reduced 
usage.  The  loans  wUl  be  furnished  out  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  power  by 
TVA  in  the  same  manner  that  capacity 
Improvements  are  financed. 
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the  least  of  his  assets  is  his  lovely  wife. 
Nancy  Cody. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  again  commend 
the  President  on  this  excellent  appoint- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Cody  will 
serve  in  his  capacity  as  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  western  district  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction that  he  has  served  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Memphis  and  the  city  council 
and  with  the  same  distinction  that  he 
has  served  at  the  Memphis  bar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  today  that  President 
Carter  has  forwarded  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  the  nomination  of  W.  J. 
Michael  Cody  for  the  position  of  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Cody  is  a  fellow  Tennessean 
and  is  a  respected  member  of  the  bar  of 
Shelby  County. 

The  position  for  which  Mr.  Cody  has 
been  nominated  Is  a  demanding  one,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
it  be  filled  by  a  person  who  is  strong,  self- 
confident,  public  spirited  and  who  has 
the  integrity  to  perceive  that  the  ulti- 
mate constituency  of  this  office  Is  the 
public  interest. 

The  capabilities  of  the  person  holding 
the  office  of  U.S.  attorney  becomes  even 
more  critical  in  the  context  of  the  tre- 
mendous problems  presently  being  en- 
countered by  the  country's  legal  institu- 
tions. Only  through  strong  leadership  by 
those  in  policy  making  positions  such  as 
that  of  U.S.  attorney  can  our  legal  sys- 
tem continue  to  provide  the  prompt  and 
equal  justice  which  the  citizenry  of  our 
country  demands. 

I  have  visited  with  Mr.  Cody  and  am 
convinced  that  he  is  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems and  is  willing  to  confront  them.  I 
therefore  feel  he  is  an  excellent  choice 
by  the  President  and  will  make  an  out- 
standing U.S.  attorney. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objeciton,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pore.  The  Senator  is  correct;  as  majority 
leader,  he  has  the  power  to  transfer 
measures. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing 
further  at  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OP  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 105  TO  THE  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  measure  on  the  calendar  that 
can  be  passed  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
ask  the  clerk  to  place  it  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent calendar  for  consideration 
at  a  later  date.  The  measure  is  Calendar 
No.  54,  Senate  Resolution  105 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  measure  will  be  so  transferred 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,' 
I  do  not  believe  that  unanimous  consent 
is  required  to  place  it  on  the  consent 
calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


AIR  DEFENSE  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,   the 
Carter    administration,    after    only    1 
month's  deliberation,  has  proposed  dras- 
tic cuts  in  procurement  of  Chaparral  and 
Stinger  surface-to-air  missiles — SAM's — 
and  in  Hawk  launchers  at  a  time  when 
shoring  up  the  air  defenses  of  our  ground 
forces  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant    tasks     confronting     the     U.S. 
Army.  Given  the  history  of  rising  costs 
and  delays  which  have  plagued  our  fol- 
low-on Roland  and  Patriot  air  defense 
missiles  planned  for  the  1980's,  this  cut 
in  all  our  production  SAM's  except  the 
obsolescent  Redeye  is  another  example 
of  muscle-cutting  in  the  defense  budget. 
The  60-percent  reduction  in  funds  re- 
quested for  the  Stinger  missUe  will  result 
in  a  71 -percent  decrease  in  the  number 
of  Stinger  missiles  received — 258  instead 
of  890.  The  proposed  40-percent  cut  in 
Chaparral  funds  will  have  a  similar  ef- 
fect. The  entire  buy  of  six  Hawk  battery 
sets — nine  launchers  each  plus  radars 
and  fire  control  computers — designed  to 
plug  holes  in  NATO  defense  when  opera- 
tional launchers  are  being  repaired,  has 
been  canceled.  Funds  for  other  equip- 
ment related  to  tactical  air  defense  have 
also  been  reduced  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment request.  Either  the  Carter  admin- 
istration does  not  imderstand  the  im- 
portance of  air  defense  on  the  modern 
battlefield  or  it  does  not  recognize  the 
present  weaknesses  in  our  air  defenses  in 
NATO. 

If  war  should  come  to  Europe,  it  is 
most  likely  that  NATO  forces  would  face 
a  blitzkrieg  style  attack  from  Soviet  air 
and  ground  forces  launched  with  little 
or  no  warning,  perhaps  disguised  in  the 
beginning  as  a  training  exercise.  As  msis- 
sive  Soviet  ground  formations  would  ad- 
vance under  the  protective  cover  of  their 
own  mobile  air  defense  systems,  Soviet 
ground  attack  aircraft  would  pound  our 
defending  forces.  The  need  for  effective 
antiaircraft  weapons   which  stay   with 
tlie  ground  forces  was  learned  at  great 
cost  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  World  War  II. 
The  Middle  East  war  of  1973  revealed 
to  Western  observers  that  the  Soviets 
had  developed  a  superb  air  defense  net- 
work consisting  of  mobile  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  radar-controlled  automatic 
cannon.    The    United    States,    with    its 
tradition   of  maintaining   absolute  air 
superiority,  has  been  slow  to  develop  mo- 
bile air  defense  artillery.  However,  the 
development  of  advanced  Soviet  ground 
attack    aircraft    such    as    the    SU-19 
Fencer    with    the    Warsaw    Pact    has 
forced   the  NATO  nations  to  upgrade 
their  air  defenses  in  light  of  the  prob- 
ability that  NATO  will  not  be  able  to 
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maintain  complete  air  superiority  dur- 
ing the  critical  early  days  of  war. 

American  forces  in  Europe  rely  upon 
the  mobile,  all-weather  improved  Hawk 
missile  for  its  low-  to  medium-altitude 
SAM  protection  against  Soviet  aircraft. 
The  Hawk  missile  has  incorporated 
many  improvements  during  its  long  his- 
tory, and  is  once  again  undergoing  a 
program  to  update  its  capabilities 
against  advanced  electronic  counter- 
measures.  However,  the  major  fault  with 
the  Hawk  missiles  deployed  in  Europe 
has  been  that  maintenance  problems  re- 
sult in  gaps  in  our  air  defenses.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  Improved  Hawk  missile 
electronics  consists  of  outdated  items 
such  as  vacuimi  tubes  that  break  down 
frequently.  Further,  the  Hawk,  which 
was  deployed  in  1972,  was  designed  to  be 
overhauled  every  5  years.  The  Army  has 
explored  numerous  methods  for  increas- 
ing Hav/k  readine-ss,  including  hiring 
more  civilian  technicians  and  rebuilding 
equipment  onsite,  but  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  cost-eflfective 
means  of  keeping  gaps  out  of  our  Euro- 
pean air  defenses  is  to  replace  launchers 
undergoing  repair  with  spare  launchers 
not  normally  deployed.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration decision  not  to  purchase  the 
additional  Hawk  launchers  and  radars 
for  this  role  only  insures  that  our  thin 
SAM  defenses  in  Europe  become  thinner 
and  thinner  until  replacement  systems 
are  hopefully  deployed  in  the  1980s. 

The  Chaparral  missile  system  is  the 
U.S.  Army's  fair  weather,  low  altitude  air 
defense  system  deployed  in  Europe.  Bas- 
ically, it  is  the  Air  Force  Sidewinder  heat 
seeking  missile  mounted  on  a  tracked  ve- 
hicle and  launched  from  the  ground  In 
this  makeshift  role,  the  Chaparral  has 
suffered  from  operational  problems 
which  have  necessitated  continual  modi- 
fications. Nevertheless,  the  Chaparral  is 
our  standard  quick  reaction  surface-to- 
air  missile,  and  it  is  vital  to  ground  forces 
on  the  move.  The  decision  by  the  Carter 
administration  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Chaparral  missiles  manufactured  this 
year  will  not  only  increase  the  unit  cost, 
but  far  more  importantly,  it  will  reduce 
the  basic  combat  load  for  missile  launch- 
ers deployed  in  Europe  and  for  reinforce- 
ments. 

During  the  wars  in  Vietman  and  the 
Middle  East,  military  planners  discovered 
the  importance  of  providing  infantry 
with  a  shoulder -fired  weapon  capable  of 
shooting  down  attacking  aircraft.  The 
Soviet  SAM-7  was  fairly  successful  in 
this  role,  and  the  American  Redeye  de- 
ployed in  Europe,  remains  a  threat  to 
Russian  aircraft.  Still,  the  Redeye  mis- 
sile Is  vulnerable  to  countermeasures  and 
can  engage  enemy  aircraft  only  after 
they  have  completed  their  attack  since 
the  Redeye  tracks  the  heat  from  their 
tailpipes.  The  new  Stinger  missile,  how- 
ever, can  attack  enemy  aircraft  from 
any  angle  and  has  overcome  all  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  Redeye.  Be- 
cause of  its  low  cost,  excellent  capability 
and  immediate  availability,  the  decision 
by  President  Carter  to  delay  procurement 
or  632  of  the  890  Stinger  missiles  which 
would  have  been  purchased  this  year  is 
particularly  harmful,  especially  since 
production  had  already  been  deferred 
from  last  year. 

While  the  Carter  administraiton  pro- 


poses major  cuts  in  our  programs  to  im- 
prove the  readiness  of  our  present  tacti- 
cal air  defense  network,  NATO  com- 
manders are  watching  the  Soviet  Union 
deploy  a  new  generation  of  surface-to-air 
missiles  designed  to  accompany  their 
armoured  formations  into  battle.  The 
Soviet  combat-proven  SA-6  is  now  being 
supplemented  by  the  all-weather  SA-8 
which  is  extremely  effective  against  high 
performance  aircraft  at  low  altitude. 
Also,  the  new  SA-9  is  being  introduced  to 
improve  Soviet  air  defenses  during  good 
weather.  The  U.S.  Army,  however,  still 
awaits  the  Roland,  which  is  being  modi- 
fied from  a  European  design,  and  the 
Patriot,  which  is  the  final  result  of  the 
long  delayed  SAM-D  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  5 
minutes. 


MIA  ISSUE  NOT  YET  RESOLVED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  interest  the  Woodcock  Com- 
mission's visit  to  Hanoi,  as  well  as  the 
actions  and  statements  that  followed 
that  visit. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Commission 
for  the  effort  made,  particularly  Repre- 
sentative G.  V.  Montgomery,  who  has 
probably  more  knowledge  and  more  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
POW's  and  MIA's  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Frankly,  I  am  disappointed  with  the 
apparent  lack  of  progress  in  gaining  an 
accounting  for  missing  American  serv- 
icemen. The  Woodcock  Commission  re- 
turned essentially  emptyhanded.  yet  the 
administration  appears  determhied  to 
proceed  with  plans  for  normalizing  re- 
lations with  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Carter 
acted  early  in  sending  an  executive  com- 
mission to  Vietnam  to  raise  the  subject 
of  an  accounting.  But  the  Commission's 
visit,  in  fact,  produced  no  tangible  ac- 
counting for  2,500  missing  Americans  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  did  acquire  the  re- 
mains of  11  U.S.  casualties  who  had  al- 
ready been  identified  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government  last  September.  But  those 
bodies  could  and  should  have  been  re- 
turned long  before  now. 

The  Commission  also  garnered  a 
pledge  that  the  Vietnamese  will  set  up 
a  study  mechanism  to  seek  further  in- 
formation about  missing  American  serv- 
icemen. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  hardly 
indicative  of  substantive  progress.  The 
study  mechanism  should  have  been  set 
up  long  ago  in  accord  with  a  pledge  the 
Vietnamese  made  to  us  under  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  in  1973. 

My  chief  concern  at  this  point  is  that 
momentum  appears  to  be  building  to- 
ward early  normalization  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam,  without  tangible 
progress  toward  the  accounting  we  have 
been  seeking.  The  Vietnamese  seem  al- 
most eager  to  gain  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  and  to  implement  trade 
channels  with  the  United  States.  But  we 
have  reduced  the  matter  of  the  MIA  ac- 
counting from  a  precondition,  to  an  im- 
obtrusive  footnote  of  normalization 
talks.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  vital  that  the 


United  States  sustain  an  active  effort  to 
achieve  progress  toward  an  accounting 
before  agreeing  to  trade,  aid,  or  formal 
diplomatic  ties  with  Vietnam. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  the  Viet- 
namese did  not  provide  our  Presiden- 
tial Commission  with  new  information 
on  some  missing  Americans.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  said  to  have  doc- 
umented evidence  of  many  other  Ameri- 
cans who  were  known  to  have  been  alive 
or  died  in  North  Vietnam.  The  Commis- 
sion report  itself  states  that: 

Although  they  (the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment) almost  certainly  have  at  least  some 
additional  MIA  information  available,  they 
did  not  provide  It  to  the  commi.ssion  during 
its  visit. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  progress 
and  cooperation. 

HUMAN    SIGHTS 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  lately 
about  the  subject  of  human  rights,  and 
the  impact  this  factor  will  have  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  I  suggest  that  the  Carter 
administration  apply  the  same  standards 
to  improvement  of  relations  with  Viet- 
nam that  are  being  applied  to  our  ties 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
What  we  have  witnessed,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  witness  in  the  Vietnamese 
Government's  attitude  is  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  basic  human  rights  of 
American  MIA's  and  their  famihes.  The 
withholding  of  this  information  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  to  an  accounting  of 
the  fates  of  American  servicemen — a  hu- 
mane and  compassionate  obligation  to 
family  and  friends,  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  servicemen  themselves. 

At  a  time  when  this  administration 
addresses  itself  so  eloquently  to  the  mat- 
ter of  universal  compassion  for  human 
rights,  it  seems  only  fitting  that  the 
same  criteria  of  judgment  needs  to  be 
applied  to  Vietnam's  treatment  of  the 
MIA  issue. 

SUPPORT    FOR    ACCOUNTING    UNDIMINISHED 

Only  4  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  went 
solidly  on  record  as  supporting  a  full  ac- 
counting for  missing  American  service- 
men in  Southeast  Asia.  I  can  say  with 
confidence  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  are  not  going  to  forget 
the  MIA  accounting.  Nor  are  they  going 
to  quietly  accept  a  reinstatement  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  and  bilateral  trade  in 
advance  of  substantive  progress  toward 
an  accounting. 

We  have  waited  too  long,  and  labored 
too  hard  for  an  honorable  accounting, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  full  Vietnamese  compliance  on 
this  issue. 

I  would  add  that  my  disappointment 
extends  to  the  apparent  lack  of  progress 
in  obtaining  cooperation  from  Laotian 
and  Cambodian  officials  on  missing 
American  servicemen  in  those  countries. 
The  Cambodians  have  thus  far  refused  to 
even  meet  with  American  representatives 
on  the  matter,  and  Laotian  officials  in- 
dicated to  the  Woodcock  Commission 
that  they  considered  American  aid  a  pre- 
condition to  accounting  efforts.  A  siz- 
able number  of  missing  servicemen  are 
lost  within  this  territory,  and  I  urge  the 
administration  to  continue  to  press  for 
contacts  and  cooperation  with  Laotian 
and  Cambodian  officials  on  the  account- 
ing matter. 
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PRESIDtNT 


The  ACTING 
pore.  At  this  time,  in 
the  previous  order,  the 
sume  consideration  of 
110.  which  is  the  ethics 

The  clerk  will  state  the  . 

The  legislative  clerk  reai  I 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  llO) 
code  for  official  conduct  for 
fleers  and  employees  of  the 
for  other  purposes. 


S  ;nate 


pro  tem- 
ac^ordance  with 
will  re- 
Resolution 
resolution, 
resolution, 
as  follows : 
to  establish  a 
Members,  of- 
S.  Senate,  and 


Sen  ite 


tie 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Under  the  previous 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  (Mi 
ognized  for  not  to  exceed 
engage  in  colloquy  with  the 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 

The  ACTING  PRESID^T 
pore.  Does  the  Senator 
sence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRi) 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  charged  equally  to  both 
resolution  until  Senator 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJ«JT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  llr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tjiat 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
1  minute  without  the  time 
against  Mr.  Pell. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 


pro  tem- 

o^der  the  Sena- 

Pell)  is  rec- 

5  minutes,  to 

Senator  from 


su  grgest 


Mr.  Presi- 

of  a  quorum. 

hat  the  time 

sides  on  the 

NELSON  arrives. 

pro  tem- 

is  so  ordered. 

rcl. 

lei  islative  clerk 


resci  ided 
PRESIDE  «JT 


TIME-LIMITATION 
S.  1051 


^[r. 


10  1 


there 


I  bi 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
there  is  a  measure  on  the 
endar  Order  No.  51,  S. 
I  believe  we  have  been  able 
a  time  agreement.  This  is  a 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards 
spect  to  recordkeeping 
supervision  fees.  I  ask 
sent  that,  at  such  time  as 
is  called  up  and  made  the 
ness  before  the  Senate, 
limitation  on  debate  of  2 
equally  divided  between  Mr 
and  Mr.  Dole;  that  there  _ 
tation  on  any  amendment 
time  limitation  on  any 
the  second  degree,  debatab^ 
appeal  of  30  minutes,  and 
respect  to  a  point  of  order  .. 
mitted  to  the  Senate  for  dis 
that  the  agreement  be  in 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidefct 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall . 
calendar  notes  that  Senatoi 
amendments  to  this  bill.  I 
others.  That  agreement  has 
on  our  side.  We  have  no 

The  ACTING  PRESIE_ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

The  text  of  the  unanimjjus 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  . 
S.  1051   (Order  No.  61),  a  bill 


i; 
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pro  tem- 
the  ab- 


President, 
the  order 


pro  tem- 

is  so  ordered. 

President, 

proceed  for 

tleing  charged 


llr. 
t) 


pro  tem- 
s  so  ordered. 


AGF  EEMENT — 


'.  President, 

calendar,  Cal- 

on  which 

to  work  out 

>ill  to  amend 

^ct  with  re- 

requ  rements  and 

unanimous  con- 

the  measure 

qending  busi- 

be  a  time 

lours,  to  be 

HUDDLESTON 

a  time  limi- 

jf  1  hour;  a 

ai^endment  in 

motion,  or 

]  ikewise  with 

such  Is  sub- 

lussion;  and 

usual  form. 

reserving 

;  object.  My 

Tower  has 

know  of  no 

3een  cleared 

Ob  ection. 


r  pro  tem- 

so  ordered. 

consent 


CO  islderatii 


ion  m 
o  amend  the 


United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  with  re- 
spect to  recordkeeping  requirements  and  su- 
pervision fees,  and  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  provide  advice  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  blU,  and  that  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  Is 
submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manpower  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  bill  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  desig- 
nee: Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee resolution,  subparagraph  4(g),  on 
page  13,  requires  that  the  Comptroller 
General  should  "provide  assistance  in 
completing  any  reports  required  under 
this  rule  when  requested  by  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate."  I  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  what  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  assistance  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  required  to  provide, 
and  does  that  assistance  extend  to  the 
maintenance  of  records  necessary  to  pro- 
vide information  for  filing  the  report? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No,  not  at  all.  I  think 
he  can  just  tell  you  how  to  fill  out  the 
report  and  be  of  help.  Frankly,  so  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  ask 
my  certified  public  accountant  to  fill  out 
mine.  I  want  to  be  frank  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Then,  it  Is  not  foreseen  that 
the  Comptroller  General  will  provide  any 
actual  tangible  assistance  to  Members  or 
staff  in  keeping  records  or  in  filling  out 
the  forms. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  he  would  give 
advice.  I  caimot  see  him  doing  all  the 
detailed  work  or  having  his  staff  do  it. 
He  would  give  advice  to  those  that  might 
ask  him.  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
keeping  records  Ls  within  the  purview  of 
his  duties  and  obligations. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  evident.  I  believe,  that 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments will  impose  additional  costs  on 


Senators,  officers  of  the  Senate,  and 
many  Senate  employees  who  are  required 
to  file  reports.  Is  It  the  Intention  of  tiie 
committee  that  these  costs  be  paid  out  of 
the  pockets  of  those  who  are  required  to 
file? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Well,  I  would  antici- 
pate that  that  would  be  a  personal  ex- 
pense of  the  Senators  or  the  staff  who  are 
required  to  do  so.  They  could  do  it  them- 
selves, of  course,  which  would  not  be  an 
expense,  or  they  would  have  to  get  assist- 
ance and  pay  for  that  assistance. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  that  regard,  section  301 
of  the  resolution  would  require  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  report, 
within  120  days,  legislation  to  adjust  the 
amounts  and  permissible  uses  of  sena- 
torial allowances  so  the  allowances  will 
be  adequate  to  defray  "necessary  and 
appropriate  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  a  Member's 
office." 

For  the  guidance  of  all  of  us,  would  the 
manager  of  the  resolution  consider  the 
expenses  required  to  comply  with  this 
resolution  to  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate expenses  which  should  be  included 
in  any  adjustment  of  Senate  allowances? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  is  just 
asking  me  personally,  I  would  not.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  committee.  With  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  a  personal 
financial  disclosure  statement  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  would  be  more  or  less  in 
the  nature  of  the  expenses  one  would 
have  if  one  had  a  CPA  fill  out  an  Income 
tax  return.  However,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  could  consider  that  and  make  pro- 
vision for  that.  I  would  leave  that  en- 
tirely within  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  when  they  start  their 
consideration. 

Mr.  PELL.  Under  Senate  Resolution 
110,  Senators  and  staff  members  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  will  be  required  to 
file  disclosure  statements  listing  assets, 
liabilities,  securities  transactions,  and 
other  items.  For  many,  there  could  be 
considerable  expense  involved  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  statement.  I  ask 
the  managers  of  the  bill  whether  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  preparation  of 
these  reports  will  be  deductible  for  In- 
come tax  purposes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  First,  I  should  say 
that,  obviously,  a  definitive  answer  on 
this  question  can  only  be  given  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  after  review  of 
the  individual  situation.  However,  the 
forms  submitted  by  Senators  under  this 
resolution  will  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  requirements  placed  on  all  Senators 
In  their  capacity  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  therefore  believe  that  any  expenses 
involved  would  be  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expenses  and  deductible  for 
tax  purposes.  They  would  not  be  personal 
expenses  or  political  expenses,  but  an  ex- 
pense related  to  the  requh-ement  of  being 
a  Senator. 

I  do  believe  these  expenses  would  also 
be  analogous  to  expenses  incurred  in  the 
preparation  of  a  tax  return,  which  ex- 
penses are  deductible  under  the  current 
law.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  Senators 
would  certainly  be  justified  in  taking  a 
tax  deduction  for  any  expenses  incurred 
in  preparing  information  required  to  be 
submitted  under  Senate  Resolution  110. 
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Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  manager  of  the 
bill  for  that  scant  consolation  on  the 
problems  involved  in  filling  out  all  these 
forms,  and  I  appreciate  his  views  very 
much. 

Now,  another  question:  The  commit- 
tee resolution  requires  the  disclosure  of 
the  amount  and  identity  of  each  source 
of  unearned  income.  It  also  requires  the 
disclosure  of  the  identity  and  category 
of  value  of  each  item  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  requires  the  disclosure  of  iden- 
tity and  category  of  value  of  real  prop- 
erty. So,  essentially,  it  requires  disclosure 
with  regard  to  property  and  income. 
What  we  are  trying  to  see  here  is  wheth- 
er there  may  be  any  strains  on  loyalty, 
any  tugs  and  pulls  or  potential  conflicts 
of  interest.  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  know  the 
property  and,  if  a  person  has  100  shares 
of  General  Electric,  is  it  not  enough  to 
know  that  he  has  100  shares  or  what- 
ever it  is  of  General  Electric,  not  to  have 
to  file  also  the  information  with  regard 
to  income  from  the  General  Electric?  I 
submit  that  one  could  omit  the  provision 
required  in  the  filing  of  the  income  as 
long  as  you  have  the  value  of  the  assets 
and  save  the  time  and  money  and  ex- 
pense of  the  accountant's  fees. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  conflict  of  interest,  income 
certainly  is  a  factor.  It  is  one  thing,  of 
course,  where  you  have  a  listed  security 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
you  know  what  the  dividends  are  on  that 
stock  and  you  also  know  its  value.  But 
there  are  many  items  of  property  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  nothing  listed 
and  no  one  would  know  what  the  income 
on  that  property  is  or  v/hat  the  value 
is  unless  the  Member  actually  states  it. 
So  I  do  believe  that,  in  making  disclosure 
with  respect  to  property,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  have  the  income.  We  try  to  do 
that  by  way  of  category,  too. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  as  long  as  the  property 
is  a  matter  of  public  record,  what  dif- 
ference does  the  income  make?  In  other 
words,  if  you  have  the  property  listed 
there,  1,000  shares  of  General  Electric, 
why  does  one  have  to  add  that  the  in- 
come, in  another  item,  is  i?  Or  if  it  is 
real  estate  that  is  not  producing  any 
income,  as  long  as  he  lists  the  real  estate, 
then  it  is  a  matter  of  record.  If  it  is 
producing  a  large  income  or  a  small 
income,  it  still  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  All  I  can  sav  is  that 
this  is  a  decision  that  the  Nelson  com- 
mittee made,  and  I  do  believe  it  was 
unanimous.  I  think  we  get  into  many 
problems  because  there  are  so  many 
items  of  property  where  the  income  is 
not  obvious,  and  it  would  become  imoor- 
tant  to  indicate  the  relative  magnitude 
of  a  potential  conflict. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Nelson  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  listed  two  items,  the  items  of  income 
and  the  items  of  property. 

I  cannot  be  of  much  help  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  cannot  give  the  interpretation  he 
wants.  It  can  only  be  changed  by  way  of 
amendment  before  the  Senate.  But  I  can 
only  give  the  Senator  the  philosophy  that 
the  committee  adopted  when  we  felt  we 
had  to  list  both  the  value  of  the  property 
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and  a  descripiton  of  the  property,  as  well 
as  the  income  from  the  property. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  When  this  Senator 
was  in  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  addressed  the  question  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill  regarding  tlie 
responsibility  of  the  Comptroller  General 
in  assisting  either  a  Senator  or  a  staff 
member  who  is  covered  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  in  reporting  on  their  financial 
disclosure  forms. 

It  was  the  intent,  as  I  understood,  of 
the  Nelson  committee  during  the  mark- 
up of  the  bill  that  that  type  of  service 
would  be  provided  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  those  who  requested  it,  much 
in  similar  vein  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  provide  for  a  taxpayer 
who  asked  questions  in  filling  out  forms. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  if  that  is 
the  response  of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Like  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  would  as- 
sist in  filling  out  the  form,  but  the  GAO 
would  have  no  responsibility  to  keep  the 
records  or  to  attest  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  records. 

If  the  Senator  or  Member  came  to 
them  with  his  records,  with  his  infor- 
mation, and  asked  for  assistance,  they 
would  give  the  assistance,  as  would  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  They  would 
not  be  required  to  authenticate  the 
actual  records  or  the  information  given 
by  the  Member  to  the  GAO.  GAO  would 
assist  in  giving  advice  as  to  filling  out 
the  form. 

In  that,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  again  to  the  Sena- 
tor from   Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  response,  but 
I  am  a  little  bit  troubled  about  discus- 
sion of  expense  involved  in  the  use  of 
a  CPA. 

While  it  may  be  advisable  and  neces- 
sary and  acceptable  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  use  a  CPA's  services  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  reports  are  accurate 
and  true  and  valid,  to  infer  that  the  staff 
members  might  also  need  the  services 
of  a  certified  pubUc  accountant  goes  a 
little  bit  too  far,  and  it  is  specifically 
why  I  was  anxious.  In  the  final  version 
of  the  bill,  we  did  direct  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  provide  services  so 
that  staff  members  may  have  expert  ad- 
vice on  how  to  keep  these  records. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  mis- 
understood it — or  if  I  did  not  make  it 
clear — I  should  like  to  correct  the 
record. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  requirement  for 
either  a  Senator  or  the  members  of  his 
staff  to  hire  a  CPA  or  an  accountant. 
That  was  entirely  up  to  the  person. 

I  was  trying  to  make  the  point  that, 
personally,  I  would  get  a  CPA.  I  use 
one  to  make  out  my  income  tax  return, 
and  as  long  as  he  is  making  out  my  in- 
come tax  return,  I  would  also  make  sure 
that  all  the  information  he  had  was 
correct  and  I  would  ask  him  to  make  out 


my  disclosure  statement  as  required  by 
this  measure. 

This  IS  only  something  that  I  would 
do  personally,  but  in  no  way  should  it 
be  inferred  that  that  would  be  a  require- 
ment. 

A  member  of  the  staff,  his  spouse,  or 
any  assistant  are  certainly  competent  to 
complete  the  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment and  there  is  no  requirement  at 
all — inferred,  implied,  or  required — that 
one  get  a  CPA  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  I  will  fol- 
low the  same  procedure.  But  the  first 
step  I  will  tell  my  certified  public  ac- 
countant will  be  to  consult  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  so  that  he  will 
understand  what  the  forms  mean. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  hope  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  will  try  to  make  the  forms  as 
clear  and  as  uncomplicated  as  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  everybody  involved. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  hope  the  Ethics 
Committee  and  everyone  else  will  follow 
this  colloquy  as  established  in  the  record. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  say  that  some 
forms  would  be  provided,  so  there  would 
be  some  simple  way  of  organizing  the  in- 
formation that  is  required,  and  then  we 
could  turn  that  over  to  whoever  pre- 
pares our  income  tax  return  and  they 
would  fill  it  in. 

Would  the  form  be  similar  to  the  forms 
presently  used  by  the  Committee  on 
Ethics? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  cannot  say.  My  sec- 
retary told  me  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
has  set  an  organization  meeting  for  some 
time  next  week.  It  is  a  completely  new 
Ethics  Committee,  under  the  chairman. 
Senator  Stevenson  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  Senator  Schmitt.  At 
that  time,  I  imagine  this  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

We  have  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  develop  forms.  I  would  hope  we  will 
exercise  our  responsibility  to  get  help 
and  advice  and  try  to  have  as  clear  and 
precise  and  as  simple  forms  as  we  can 
possibly  develop. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  the  present  forms 
are  pretty  good  and.  frankly,  I  believe  if 
they  were  made  public  it  would  provide 
the  public  disclosure  needed.  But  we 
would  not  have  to  fill  out  two  sets  of 
forms.  I  would  hope,  the  previous  ones  we 
have,  plus  these? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Just  in  May  of  1978 
for  the  period  covering  this  calendar 
year.  The  first  filing  under  the  new  code. 
May  15.  1978,  only  requires  disclosure 
under  the  new  rule  for  the  period  from 
October  1  to  December  31,  1977. 

We  will  be  required,  consequently,  to 
fill  out  forms  covering  the  period  from 
January  1.  1977,  to  October  1. 1977.  under 
the  financial  disclosure  rule  which  pres- 
ently exists. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  forms  we  fill  out  now 
are  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  hope  these  required  in 
this  bill  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  They  will  be.  except 
for  the  first  filing,  which  only  is  required 
to  cover  income  and  holdings  for  the  pe- 
riod from  October  1,  1977.  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1977.  Only  the  last  3  months  of 
the  year. 
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Mr.  PELL.  I  see. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  One  woiid 
option  of  filing  the  whole 
wanted. 

Mr.  PELL.  Right. 

Mr.    RIBICOFP.    In    the 
May   15.   1977,  that  is  in 
months,  he  would  be  filing 
covering  last  year,  that  is 
posed  new  code  does  not 
due  on  May  15, 1977  at  all. 

Mr.  PELL.  So  it  will  be  oi 
year  basis? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  is    „ 

Mr,  PELL.  So  we  at  least 
few  nickels  in  preparing  repo  ts 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Absolutely 

As  a  member  of  the  new 
mittee,  I  am  listening  to  this 
well  as  talking.  I  will 
other  five  members  of  the 
mittee,  and  I  hope  we  can 
simplified  and  clear  a  form 

Mr.  PELL.  I  was  talking  to 
ant  about  it  because  I  am 
was  any  great  accoimtant 
legislation.  It  is  a  complicaked 
but  will  be  rendered  much 
hope,  if  it  is  done  on  the  , 
basis  and  the  same  information 
for  tax  returns  can  be  used. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  look  a 
lem  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the 
Coimecticut  very  much  for 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Presihent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offnr  a  brief 
amendment  necessary  to  corr  ;ct  a  print- 
er's error,  and  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENf 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
will  be  considered  at  this  time 

The  clerk  will  state  the 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ai follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connectlcu  b  (Mr.  RtBT- 
coFF)  proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  furtl  ler  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follow  s 
On  page  46,  line  23.  Insert  th  s  following: 
"(3)  by  amending  subsectloi  (c)(1)  to 
read  as  follows : 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  I  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee may  (1)  utUlze  the  servlcss,  informa- 
tion, and  facilities  of  any  such  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  4nd  " 
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Congressional  Research  Service  or  other 
Government  agencies  not  now  mentioned 
in  Senate  Resolution  338. 

In  the  substitute  amendment,  that 
paragraph  was  left  out,  and  we  want  to 
put  it  in  to  make  sure  that  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  103    (AS  MODIFIED) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
pending  question  is  on  amendment  No. 
103  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  DuRKiN). 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  26,  line  8  through  line  11,  strike 
all  of  the  language  In  (c)  (2)  and  Insert  the 
following  "Income  from  a  family-owned  farm 
employing  no  more  than  ten  employees  If 
the  services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a  mate- 
rial Income-producing  factor;". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  time  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  do  not 
see  Senator  Durkin  on  the  fioor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Charged  equally  on 
the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
series  of  technical  and  clerical  amend- 
ments to  amendment  65  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 110.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
these  technical  and  clerical  amendments 
so  that  Members  will  be  able,  in  look- 
ing at  the  Friday  Record  next  Monday, 
to  see  what  the  technical  and  clerical 
amendments  would  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  line  23,  after  "(1)"  strike  out 
"the"  and  Insert  "The". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  the  colon 
and  Insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  5,  line  14.  after  "value"  Insert 
"of". 

On  page  9,  line  19,  after  "list"  Insert  "the 
date  o[  purchase  and". 

On  page  9,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out  "at 
the  time  of  purchase  and  the  date  of  pur- 
chase". 

On  page  15.  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  Insert 
"December  31,  1977". 

On  page  19,  line  9.  after  "Act"  Insert  a 
comma. 

On  page  19.  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term"  and 
Insert  "includes  any  employee  or  Individual 
described". 

On  page  19,  line  21.  after  "4"  Insert  "(c)". 


On  page  20,  line  3,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
Insert  "does". 

On  page  20,  line  7,  after  "Inheritance  ' 
Insert  a  comma. 

On  page  23,  line  1,  strike  out  "this  sub- 
paragraph" and  Insert  "subparagraph   (a)". 

On  page  23.  line  13.  strike  out  "shall"  and 
Insert  "does". 

On  page  25.  line  6,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  '1". 

On  page  25,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (b)  and  (c).  mean  any  Income"  and 
insert  "means,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c).  any  Income 
(other  than  compensation  disbursed,  or 
treated  as  disbursed,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate) ". 

On  page  26.  line  1,  strike  out  "shall  In- 
clude" and  insert  "Includes". 

On  page  26.  line  6,  strike  out  "or"  and 
Insert  "and". 

On  page  27,  line  6,  after  "receipt"  Insert 
"or  accrual". 

On  page  30,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term"  and 
Insert  "Includes  an  employee  or  individual 
described". 

On  page  30,  line  10.  after  "4"  Insert  "(c)". 

On  page  30.  line  20.  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  30.  line  25,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  38,  line  7.  delete  "State"  and 
Insert   In  lieu   thereof  "Senate". 

On  page  40.  line  16,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  "(i)". 

On  page  41.  line  12,  before  "Committee" 
Insert  "Select". 

On  page  42.  line  3,  before  "Committee" 
Insert  "Select". 

On  page  42,  line  14,  after  '"technical"  In- 
sert a  comma. 

On  page  42,  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out 
"section  2(a)(2)"  and  insert  "subsection 
(a)(2)". 

On  page  43.  line  9.  strike  out  "section  2 
(a)(2)"  and  insert  "subsection  (a)(2)". 

On  page  43.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"(as  defined   In  subsection    (b)(4))". 

On  page  44,  line  14,  after  "relationship" 
insert  a  comma. 

On  page  47,  line  19.  delete  the  first  "of" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  54,  line  23.  before  "relating" 
insert  a  comma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  on  agreeing 
to  amendment  No.  103,  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshii-e  (Mr.  Durkin)  ,  with 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  on  both  sides  of  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  amendment  is  No.  103, 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  DuRKiN) .  There  is  no  time  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No  time  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
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Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  ask 
Tor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficieni  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  both  sides  on  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  would  eash  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Case 

Goldwater 

Anderson 

Chafee 

Griffln 

Baker 

Church 

Hansen 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Hart 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Helms 

Bentsen 

Culver 

Huddleston 

Blden 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Brooke 

Dole 

Inouye 
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Domenlcl 
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Byrd, 
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Lugar 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Gam 

Ma°^nuson 

Cannon 

Glenn 

Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
DuRKiN's  amendment  (No.  103)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     104 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  104)  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
kin). 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
the  time  expired  on  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  all  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield, 
from  the  bill,  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  resolution  a  Senator  is  prohibited 
from  aiding  the  passage  of  legislation 
only  when  his  principal  purpose  in  do- 
ing so  is  the  furtherance  of  his  pecuni- 
ary interest,  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
his  immediate  family,  or  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  a  limited  class  of  persons  or 
enterprises  associated  with  him. 

That  is  no  restriction  at  all.  The  res- 
olution says  it  is  unethical  for  a  Senator 
to  push  legislation  only  when  his  prin- 
cipal purpose  is  to  profit  himself,  his 
family,  or  his  limited  class  of  associates. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  word 
"principal,"  so  that  it  would  be  unethical 
for  a  Senator  to  introduce  or  aid  in  the 
passage  of  legislation  when  one  of  his 
purposes  in  doing  so,  whether  it  be  the 
principal  purpose  or  a  secondary  pur- 
pose, is  the  furtherance  and  only  the 
furtherance  of  his  or  his  family's  pecu- 
niary interest. 

As  we  have  said  throughout  the  de- 
bate, there  are  several  perceptions  afoot 
in  the  land.  We  have  covered  the  out- 
side income  and  the  honoraria,  and  the 
campaign  financing  will  come  up  later 
in  the  year;  but  I  think  the  American 
public  is  justifiably  upset  when  it  appears 


that  Members  are  introducing  or  sup- 
porting legislation,  if  that  is  the  case,  in 
committee  and  on  the  fioor,  when  their 
purpose  is  to  profit  themselves  or  a  group 
of  tiieir  associates. 

The  resolution  as  drafted  is  really  no 
restriction  at  all.  A  person  would  have  to 
have  a  smoking  pen  in  each  hand  to  be 
found  in  an  unethical  situation,  as  long 
as  we  retain  the  word  "principal"  in  the 
resolution. 

Again,  the  amendment  is  very  short, 
direct,  and  to  the  pwint.  It  deletes  the 
word  "principal,"  so  that  if  a  purpose  of 
a  Senator's  conduct  in  committee  or  on 
the  fioor  is  to  profit  himself,  his  family, 
or  his  business  associates  or  friends,  that 
would  be  unethical. 

As  I  say,  I  think  it  addresses  a  very 
real  concern  of  the  people  who  sent  us 
here,  who  are  concerned  with  the  ap- 
pearance that  we  may  be  voting  our  port- 
folios and  our  own  interests  rather  than 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

That,  in  a  paragraph  or  two,  is  the 
amendment. 

I  was  encouraged  last  night  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  which  he  indicated  that  he 
personally  had  no  problems,  but  he  was 
waiting  until  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ethics  Committee  returned 
today.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  will  accept  this  amendment, 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  a  roll- 
call  vote 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  sure  that  we  are  clear  on  this 
paragraph.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  from 
the  resolution. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  page 
27,  line  23,  which  reads: 

4.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
knowingly  use  his  official  position  to  Intro- 
duce or  aid  the  progress  or  passage  of  legis- 
lation, a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to 
further  only  his  pecuniary  interest,  only  the 
pecuniary  Interest  of  his  Immediate  famUy. 
or  only  the  pecuniary  Interest  of  a  limited 
class  of  persons  or  enterprises,  when  he.  or 
his  immediate  family,  or  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  them,  are  members  of  the  affected 
class. 

The  committee  put  the  paragraph  in 
there,  of  course.  I  do  not  think  the  para- 
graph should  be  in  there  at  all.  Although 
the  paragraph  has  a  narrow  meaning, 
the  general  principle  is  troubling.  The 
argument  is  made  by  some  people  that 
if  a  Member  has  a  substantial  interest, 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  fal- 
lacy of  this  reasoning  is  clear  from  an  ex- 
ample. If  Senator  Bob  Kerr  were  here  to- 
day, worth  $100  or  $200  million,  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
issue  was  reducing  the  27.5  percent  de- 
pletion allowance.  Senator  Kerr  would 
have  a  very  substantial  personal  inter- 
est and  every  oil  interest  in  his  State 
would  have  a  interest. 

He  had  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to  cast 
his  vote  as  he  saw  fit  on  that  issue.  If  he 
was  against  it,  he  should  have  cast  his 
vote,  against  it.  He  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  paragraph,  because  the 
interest  he  was  representing  was  that  of 
a  large  class,  not  a  limited  one.  There  are 
people  around  the  country  who  are  trying 
to  set  standards  concerning  when  a 
Member  should  be  forced  to  disqualify 
himself.  I  asked  the  representative  of  the 
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Common  Came  organizatio:  i 
what  a  substantial  interest 
Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  II 
er  Is  on  the  Agriculture  Comrr  Ittee 
Issue  Is  whether  or  not  we  shoul  cJ 
support  price  from  80  to  85  per  ent 
which  Is  about  the  break  even 
he  has  100  cows  and  It  affects 
he  Is  losing  money  and  85  percent 
would  give  a  price  that  would 
cost  of  production,  can  he  vote 


lor 


Se  later 


i:i 


just 


pre  perty, 


The  answer  was,  "No." 
If  that  is  the  case,  no  dair; 
come  to  the  Senate.  They  .. 
LORD  Nelson,  who  does  not 
and  who  votes  100  percent 
farmers  every  time,  because 
their  cause. 

So  should  we  start  settini 
ard  and  if  a  Member  has 
interest  he  cannot  vote? 
Mr.  DURKIN.  WiU  the 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  yield 
I  am  explaining  the  concejjt 
being  advocated. 

This  paragraph,  which  I 
necessary,  and  with  which  I 
simply  says  if  there  Is  an  . 
affects  just  one  Member  or 
ily,  or  a  narrow  group  of  peoble 
he  or  his  family  are  a  part, 
not  vote. 

For  example,  the  commltt^ 
dicates  that  if  the  Federal 
were  to  buy  a  piece  of  ^.-. 
demnlng  it  for  an  airbase  or 
and  a  Member  was  one  of 
who  would  be  a  beneficiary 
class,  of  course  they  could 
do  not  think  we  need  it  in 
there  it  is. 

We  have  another  kind  o 
would  be  clear,  the  failing 
doctrine  of  a  few  years  ago. 
only  affect  two  newspapers  : 
town,  both  of  whom  may 
the  failing  newspaper  doctrijie 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
ginia,  who  owns  several 
not  vote.  That  was  not 
fected  him.  It  did  not  affect 
do  not  think  there  was  a  ^, 
It  ever  would  affect  him,  so  he 
voted.  But  he  decided  he  woijd 

If  a  Member  were  a 

In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  the 
and  he  was  one  of  the  two  ,. 
Involved  and  it  benefited  thos  ; 
papers,    and    maybe   20    or 
aroimd  the  country,  obviousl; 
not  vote  and  he  wduld  not 
vision  to  tell  him  that. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  for 
that  we  are  talking  about  .. 
narrow,  narrow  case.  I  hope 
the  statute  comes  along  to  fol. 
-we  will  knock  it  out  and 
public  disclosure.  The  public 
whether  or  not  a  Member  has 
which  ought  to  bar  him  from 

I  am  moving  to  table  the 
which  knocks  out  the  word 
and  broadens  this  provision 
It  says  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  ... 
Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the 
I  have  to  quarrel  with 
from  Wisconsin.  If  he  will 
27.  beginning  at  line  23.  it  saj  s 


believe  is  un- 

not  agree, 

interest  which 

his  fam- 

in  which 

he  should 


newsp  iper 
cise 
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something, 
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case  that 
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the  same 
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lie. 

R.,  of  Vir- 

new  ipapers  did 
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1  lim  at  all.  I 

potential  that 

could  have 

not  vote. 

owner 

started. 


lewspapers 
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4.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
knowingly  use  his  official  position  to  Intro- 
duce or  aid  the  progress  or  passage  of  legis- 
lation, a  principal  purpose  of  which  Is  to  fur- 
ther only  his  pecuniary  Interest,  only  the 
pecuniary  Interest  of  his  Immediate  family, 
or  only  the  pecuniary  Interest  of  a  limited 
class  of  persons  or  enterprises,  when  he,  or 
his  Immediate  family,  or  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  them,  are  members  of  the  affected 
class. 

On  line  2  at  the  top  of  page  28  are  two 
words  that  are  extremely  important.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  has  read  them 
in  the  context  that  they  exist  in  the  reso- 
lution. It  says : 

Further  only  his  pecuniary  Interest,  only 
the  pecuniary  Interest  of  his  immediate 
family,  or  only  the  pecuniary  Interest  of  a 
limited  class  of  persons  or  enterprises. 

This  does  not  prohibit  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  from  voting  for  increased 
price  supports.  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  succeeded 
Senator  Kerr,  from  voting  on  oil  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
the  Senator  who  succeeded  Senator  Kerr 
has  put  his  assets  in  a  blind  trust. 

Amendment  101,  which  the  Govern- 
mental Appropriations  Committee  is 
going  to  study,  and  which  W£is  proposed 
last  night,  would  go  a  long  way  in  solv- 
ing this  problem,  if  agreed  to.  We  would 
apply  the  same  standard  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  we  have  applied  to  the  Federal 
judges,  that  a  Member  cannot  vote  his 
portfolio.  He  puts  it  in  a  blind  trust,  if 
it  is  signiflQant  enough,  and  he  does  not 
vote  the  portfolio. 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  word 
"principal."  It  does  not  prohibit  a  farm 
State  representative  from  voting  for  ex- 
porting white,  milk  price  supports,  or 
what  have  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
from  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  seems  we  have  been  discussing  this 
matter  for  what  seems  to  be  months.  I 
am  intrigued  now  that  disclosure  is 
enough.  We  have  weaved  in  and  out  of 
it.  On  one  day  disclosure  is  a  perfect  dis- 
infectant and  the  next  day  it  is  not  an 
adequate  disinfectant.  Disclosure  has  to 
be  buttressed  by  limitations,  buttressed 
by  all  means.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  fact 
that  now  disclosure  is  enough,  when  dis- 
closure has  not  been  enough  in  this 
Chamber  all  week. 

If  the  resolution  stands  with  the  word 
"principal."  literally,  a  Member  will  have 
to  be  caught  with  a  smoking  pen  when 
legislation  clearly  benefits  only  himself 
or  only  a  small  group.  It  will  have  to  be 
his  principal  and  practically  his  sole 
purpose.  To  me.  that  is  a  gaping  hole. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  a  legislative  body  is  not  a 
Judicial  body  and  that  representatives  in 
a  legislative  body  should  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  because  they  represent 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  late  Senator  Bob 
Kerr  could  put  $200  million  of  oil  stock 
In  a  blind  trust  and  have  it  meaningful 


would  be  like  putting  the  Empire  State 
Building  In  a  blind  trust  and  claiming 
you  do  not  know  what  is  there.  It  is  im- 
possible. 

If  somebody  wants  to  use  a  blind 
trust  and  it  really  is  a  blind  trust,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that,  as  long  as  there  is 
disclosed  what  went  into  the  trust. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  concept 
of  a  rule  which  says  that  if  one  has  a 
substantial  interest,  he  may  not  vote 
is  wrong.  I  defy  anybody  to  define  what 
that  is.  If  you  drew  a  Bell  curve  and  put 
on  that  Bell  curve  $1,000  worth  of  stock 
in  some  company,  or  $2,  $3,  $4,  $5.  up  to 
$10  million  worth,  and  asked  1,000  people 
to  mark  on  the  Bell  curve  where  the 
substantial  interest  occurred,  you  would 
have  1.000  different  marks  on  the  Bell 
curve. 

So  it  does  not  make  any  sense  whatso- 
ever to  get  into  the  position  of  making 
those  judgments.  The  public  will  decide 
whether  or  not  they  think  he  is  voting 
his  interest.  If  a  dairy  farmer  is  down 
here  with  100  or  500  cows,  he  is  repre- 
senting 55,000  dairy  farmers  and  he 
ought  to  vote.  He  cannot  put  his  cows  in 
a  blind  trust,  either. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He  has  answered  completely  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  amendment  is  unnecessary, 
it  is  unwise,  and  it  should  be  defeated. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section  in  the  report  on  the  code  of  ethics 
on  this  point  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  begins  on  page  41,  the  11th  line  from 
the  bottom,  beginning  with  "paragraph 
4"  and  ending  with  "should  be  total"  on 
page  42. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Paragraph  4  provides  that  no  member,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  Senate  shall  know- 
ingly use  his  official  position  to  Introduce  or 
aid  the  progress  and  passage  of  legislation, 
a  principal  purpose  of  which  Is  to  further  his 
pecuniary  Interest,  the  pecuniary  Interest  of 
his  Immediate  family,  or  the  pecuniary  In- 
terest of  a  limited  class  of  people  or  enter- 
prise, when  he.  his  family  or  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  them  are  part  of  the  affected  class. 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  In  many 
ca°es.  legislation  advancing  through  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  some  Impact  on  the  financial 
situation  of  a  member,  officer,  and  employee. 
All  tax  legislation  has  such  an  Impact.  Or- 
dinarily, however,  the  impact  on  an  Indi- 
vidual's holdings  is  likely  to  be  quite  mini- 
mal In  comparison  to  the  Impact  of  the  leg- 
islation on  the  public  and  the  public  Interest 
served.  This  paragraph  addresses  Itself  to  the 
rare  case  when  the  relationship  between  the 
legislator's  private  interest  and  the  public 
interest  is  dramatically  different  from  the 
ordinary  situation.  ^  applies  when  a  nri^.d- 
pal  purpose  of  the  ftglslatlon  Is  to  further 
the  financial  interests  of  the  member,  officer, 
or  employee  or  his  family.  Legislation  may 
have  a  significant  financial  effect  on  a  Sena- 
tor because  his  holdings  are  involved,  but  if 
the  legislation  also  has  a  broad,  general  Im- 
pact on  his  state  or  the  nation,  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  paragraph  would  not  apply. 

Thus,  for  example.  If  a  dairy  farmer  rep- 
resented a  dairy  farming  state  in  the  Senate, 
and  introduced,  worked  for.^nd  voted  for 
legislation  to  raise  or  maintain  price  sup- 
ports for  dairy  producers,  he  would  not  fall 
under  the  strictures  of  this  Rule.  The  strong 
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presumption  would  be  that  the  Member  was 
working  for  legislation  because  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  needs  of  his  constituents 
and  that  his 'own  financial  Interest  was  only 
Incidentally  related.  In  the  terminology  of 
the  paragraph,  the  dairy  farmer  would  be 
part  of  a  class  affected  by  the  legislation,  but 
not  a  member  of  a  "limited  class."  as  en- 
visioned in  this  paragraph.  The  Committee 
tried  to  apply  a  number  to  the  concept  of 
"limited  class"  but  found  the  task  futile. 
However,  the  Committee  intends  that  a  class 
of  people  or  enterprises  sharing  a  particu- 
lar economic  interest  (I.e.  dairy  farmers; 
shoemakers;  disabled  veterans )  would  not  be 
a  "limited  class."  By  "limited  class,"  the  Com- 
mittee means  a  class  which  resembles  much 
more  closely  the  class  of  people  affected  by 
a  private  bill.  Therefore,  to  return  again  to 
the  example  of  the  Senator  who  was  a  dairy 
farmer,  he  would  not  be  prohibited  from 
working  for  legislation  to  help  boost  or  main- 
tain the  price  supports  of  dairy  products.  If, 
however,  legislation  was  Introduced  to  pur- 
chase a  piece  of  land  made  up  in  part  of  a 
piece  of  his  property  and  in  part  of  pieces  of 
his  neighbors'  property,  in  order  to  build  a 
federal  project  there,  the  Senator  would  be 
foreclosed  from  working  on  the  legislation. 
If  the  legislation  does  meet  the  "principal 
purpose"  (and  "limited  class")  standards  as 
necessary,  the  Committee  Intends  that  the 
disqualification  from"  Involvement  with  the 
legislation  should  be  total. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
heresy  that  my  amendment  will  perpe- 
tuate on  this  body : 

No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall  know- 
ingly use  his  official  position  to  introduce  or 
aid  the  progress  or  passage  of  legislation,  a 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  further  only  his  pecu- 
niary Interest,  only  the  pecuniary  Interest 
of  his  Immediate  family,  or  only  the  pecu- 
niary Interest  of  a  limited  class  of  persons 
or  enterprises,  when  he,  or  his  immediate 
family,  or  enterprises  controlled  by  them,  are 
members  of  the  affected  class. 

If  that  is  heresy,  table  it. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  motion  to  table 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  has  been  made  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BiTMPERs) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles).  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mt.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado    (Mr.   Haskell),   the   Senator 


from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ace  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  .  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

74  Leg.] 

YEAS— 63 

Anderson 

Gam 

Packwood 

Baker 

G'enn 

Pearson 

Bartlctt 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Percy 

Be!lmon 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Randoloh 

Brooke 

Hi'dclleston 

Roth 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Schmitt 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Javits 

Scliwetker 

Cannon 

Luprar 

Stafford 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Chafee 

Math'as 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Tower 

Culver 
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McClure 

Chiles 

Hayakawa 
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Heinz 

Scott 

Curtis 

Hollings 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Stone 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Haskell 

Laxalt 

• 

Hatch 

Leahy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    100,    AS    MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment  on  which  there  shall  be  1 


hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Roth 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Haskell,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lop) is  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  line  14,  strike  out  the  comma 
";  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  ETHICS". 

On  page  41  line  13,  Insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  "or  a  proceeding  undertaken 
by  the  Advisory  Commlrslon  on  Ethics  jur- 
suint  to  section  207(b)  (2)  (B)  (1)  or  (C) 
of  the  Official  Conduct  Amendments  of  1977". 

On  page  41,  line  14,  strike  out  the  comma 
f^ftcr  "Member". 

On  page  41,  line  15.  after  "officer"  insert 
"by  the  Select  Committee,  no  referral  to  the 
Advisory  Com.Tilsslon  on  Ethics  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  conduct  of  a  Member  or 
officer". 

On  page  41.  line  16.  strike  out  "thereto" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  either  such 
investigation". 

On  page  43,  line  6.  strike  out  "conduct  an 
investigation"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Ethics  for  an  expeditious  investigation 
and  determination  of  the  facts  with  respect 
thereto". 

On  page  43,  line  11,  beginning  with  "Upon", 
strike  out  all  through  page  43,  line  15.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Upon 
the  receipt  of  the  findings  of  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Ethics,  the  Select  Committee  may  con- 
duct its  own  investigation  If  It  deems  such 
investigation  advisable.  However,  the  Select 
Committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Ethics  and  its  own  investigation 
(If  any)  together  with  Its  recommendations 
(if  any)  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2).". 

On  page  43,  line  16.  after  "(6)"  insert 
"(A)". 

On  page  43,  between  lines  21  and  22,  in- 
sert the  following : 

"(B)  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  findings  of 
any  other  investigation  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  a  Member  or  officer  undertaken  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Ethics,  the 
Select  Committee  shall — 

"(i)  make  a  determination  under  para- 
graph (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  and 
take  sucli  action  as  provided  in  such  para- 
graph, or 

"(11)  report  to  the  Senate  the  results  of  the 
investigation  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Ethics  together  with  its  recommendations 
(if  any)  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2). 
The  Select  Committee  may  conduct  Its  own 
investigation  if  It  takes  any  action  as  pro- 
vided under  clause  (II)  and  if  It  does,  shall 
Include  the  results  of  the  Investigation  in  its 
report  to  the  Senate.". 

On  page  44,  line  25,  after  "complaints" 
Insert  "by  the  Select  Committee". 

On  page  46,  line  20.  after  "conducted"  in- 
sert "by  the  Select  Committee". 

On  page  49.  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  207.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  permanent  Advisory  Commission  on 
Ethics  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  •Commission')  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members,  recommended  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  Ethics  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Select  Committee") 
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to  become  effective  upon 
lution,  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  Select  Committee 
ommendations    imder    tbis 
among  individuals  who  are 
of  Congress  unless  the  members 
Committee  find  it  appropriate 
individual  other  than  a  retired 
Congress,  and  shall  be  based  on 
impartiality,  and  good  judgment 
vlduals. 

"(3)    Members   of   the 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
of  the  members  first  appointed 
designated  by  the  Select  Comml 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  tc 
term  of  three  years,  and  one  tc 
term  of  four  years.  Any  vacancy 
the  membership  of  the 
affect  the  authority  of  the 
carry  out  its  duties  and  shall 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  original  appointment.  Any 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurrln  ; 
by  the  expiration  of  a  term  of 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
member  he  succeeds. 

'•(4)   The  Commission  shall 
man  from  among  its  own 
Jority  of  the  Commission  shall 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
"(5)    The  Senate  may,  by  r 
move  any  member  for  any 
propriety  or  for   unwillingness 
to  carry  out  any  duty  under  th 
"(b)(1)   It  shall  be  the  duty  < 
mission  to  assist  the  Select 
the  Senate  in  carrying  out  their 
ties  in  maintaining  the  highest 
ethical  conduct. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  person  who 
individual  in  the  performance  oi 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
or  employee  of  th?  Senate  has 
law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
any  other  rule  or  regulation  of 
or   has   engaged   in   any   Impropt 
which  may  reflect  adversely  upon 
rlty  of  the  Senate,  may  file  a 
the  Commission. 

"(B)  (i)    If  the  Commission 
review   of   a   complaint    Inltlatec 
Conunlsslon.  finds  that  there  Is 
credible  evidenc?  which  provides 
cause  for  the  Commission  to 
a  violation   within   the  Jurlsdlct 
Commission  has  occurred,  it  shall 
Select    Committee   and    the 
volved  of  such  finding,  and  shal  1 
ously  conduct  an  Investigation  o 
parent  violation. 

"(11)  If  the  Conunlsslon,  after 
view  of  a  complaint  that  initials 
Commission,  finds  no  substantial 
evidence  which  provides 
for  the  Commission  to  conclude 
latlon  has  occurred,  it  shall  notify 
Committee  and  the  individual  inv 
findings. 

"(C)   The  Commission  shall 
conduct  an  Investigation  whenever 
to  do  so  by  the  Select  Commltte( 
to  section   2(d)    of   Senate 
Eighty-eigth   Congress,   agreed 
1964. 
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"(D)   The  Commission  shall, 
vestlgation   under   subparagraph 
(C»,   submit.   In  writing,   the 
Investigation  and  the  facta  on 
results  were  based  to — 

"(I)    the  Individual  who  was 
of  the  Investigation,  and 

"(11)  the  Select  Committee. 

"(E)    A  member  of  the  Comml 
at   his   discretion,    disqualify 
participating  in  any  Investigat 
before  the  Commission  and  any 
tlon  with  respect  thereto.  Notice 
qualification  shall  be  given  In 
Select  Committee   which  shall 
other  individual  to  serve  as  a  _„ 
Commission  solely  for  purposes 
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vestlgation  and  the  determination  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investi- 
gation shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, rule,  or  regrulatlon  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 
The  Commission  may  conduct  an  initial  re- 
vlev/  or  investigation  of  any  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occured  while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  prior  to  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

"(d)  (1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Commission,  compensation 
at  a  dally  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  highest  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion which  may  be  paid  to  an  employee 
of  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate;  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  trans- 
portation expenses  and  to  receive  a  per  diem. 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  the  same  rate  as 
is  payable  to  employees  of  the  Senate,  for 
each  day  on  which  they  are  away  from  their 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  or  em- 
ployment and  are  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission or  in  traveling  to  or  from  the  place 
where  such  duties  are  to  be  performed. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  appoint,  pre- 
scribe the  duties  and  responsibilities  of.  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  director  and 
such  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions  and 
duties.  The  staff  director  may  be  paid  at 
a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  annual  rate  which 
may  be  paid  to  the  two  committee  employ- 
ees of  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
referred  to  In  section  105(e)  (3)  (A)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968, 
as  amended  and  modified,  and  other  employ- 
ees of  the  Commission  may  be  paid  at  a 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  annual  rate  which 
may  be  paid  to  the  four  committee  employ- 
ees of  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
referred  to  In  such  section. 

"(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  un- 
der section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946. 

"(4)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services,  information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority,  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minority,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Mlnoriy,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  are  authorized  to  furnish 
such  services,  Inlormation,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(5)  Office  space  and  office  furniture,  fur- 
nishings, and  equipment  shall  be  provided 
to  the  Commission  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  offices  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may,  at  any  time, 
recommended  to  the  select  committee  any 
additional  rules,  regulations,  rules  of  con- 
duct, or  other  legislative  measures  which 
the  Commission  believes  would  help  main- 


tain high  standards  of  ethical  conduct  in 
the  Senate. 

"(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  duties.  Such  expendi- 
tures shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate.". 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order, 
although  it  is  not  going  to  be  entirely  out 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARYLAND  DAY  1977 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
March  25,  is  the  343d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Maryland.  For  citizens  of 
the  Free  State,  Maryland  Day  is  an  oc- 
casion for  celebration  and  for  reflection. 

It  has  been  my  custom  since  first  being 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  mark  Maryland  Day  by  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some 
particular  facet  of  my  State's  many- 
faceted  character. 

Today,  as  the  Senate  debates  questions 
of  ethics  and  of  the  need  for  a  code  of 
ethics,  an  appropriate  way  to  mark 
Maryland  Day  is  by  calling  attention  to 
a  remarkable  letter  about  Maryland  and 
America  written  in  1765  by  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carroll  ton,  a  prime  mover  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  last  sur- 
viving signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

In  that  letter,  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton,  writes  to  Mr.  Bradshaw  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  21st  of  November  1765,  and 
he  says: 

The  climate  here  is  delightful — particularly 
ye  Autumn:  the  weather  is  now  as  mild  and 
serene  as  it  generally  Is  in  England  in  August 
and  September;  many  who  have  traveled 
through  the  colonies  give  ye  preference  to 
Maryland  both  In  point  of  climate,  ye  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  ye  soclabUity  of  Its  Inhabit- 
ants. 

As  the  English  Constitution  seems  hasten- 
ing to  its  final  period  of  dissolution,  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  general  decay  are  but  too 
visible,  I  advise  you  to  sell  your  estate  In 
England,  and  to  purchase  lands  In  the  prov- 
ince where  liberty  will  maintain  her  empire, 
tUl  a  dissoluteness  of  morals,  luxury  and 
venality  shall  have  prepared  the  degenerate 
sons  of  some  future  age,  to  prefer  their  own 
mean  lucre,  ye  bribes,  and  the  smiles  of 
corruption  and  arbitrary  ministers,  to 
patriotism,  to  glory,  and  to  ye  publick  weal — 
no  doubt  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects  and  a  period  is  already  set  to 
ye  reign  of  American  freedom;  but  that  fatal 
time  seems  to  be  at  a  great  distance  .  .  . 

I  call  particular  attention  to  Its  final 
lines,  and  express  the  confidence  that 
the  passage  of  212  years  has  not  yet 
diminished  the  "great  distance"  that  lies 
between  us  and  a  dishonorable  future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
yielding  at  this  time  to  observe  Maryland 
Day. 


March  25,  1977 
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OFFICIAL   CONDUCT   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
and  the  distinguished  senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop). 

Our  amendment  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish an  outside,  three-member  group, 
which  I  have  called  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Ethics,  to  assist  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  by  investigating 
serious  allegations  of  wrongdoing.  This 
group  would  conduct  the  investigations 
and  make  findings  of  fact,  either  when 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Ethics  Committee 
or  on  its  own  initiative  when  it  believed 
that  there  was  substantial  credible  evi- 
dence of  wrongdoing  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  officers,  or  employees.  Its  findings 
would  be  referred  to  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee which  would  retain  the  right  to  make 
any  additional  investigation  needed  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  any  appro- 
priate sanction. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  an  In- 
dependent fact-finding  commission  is 
needed. 

First,  history  has  shown  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  any  small  group  to  really  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  its  own  Members. 
The  ethics  problem  in  Congress  has  not 
been  a  lack  of  laws  or  rules,  but  a  lack  of 
enforcement.  Tho  public  has  found  that 
Congress,  which  is  usually  so  eager  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  of  misconduct  in- 
volving the  executive  branch  or  private 
sector,  has  been  reluctant  to  seriously 
examine  allegations  involving  its  own 
Members. 

For  10  years  we  have  entrusted  en- 
forcement to  the  Ethics  Committees  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  that  body's  Ethics  Committee  was 
established,  and  I  was  an  original  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  creating  that  commit- 
tee. Like  my  colleagues  at  the  time,  I 
hoped  that  our  action  has  solved  the 
problem. 

Despite  the  very  fine  and  honorable 
people  who  have  served  on  these  commit- 
tees, the  procedure  has  not  really  worked. 
It  has  a  fatal  flaw,  and  the  flaw  is  that 
in  any  body  as  small  as  the  Senate  and 
even  as  small  as  the  House,  there  are 
conflicts  of  affection  and  conflicts  of  in- 
terest that  inhibit  careful  and  full  inves- 
tigation. It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
Members  to  conduct  investigations  of 
their  colleagues,  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal  on  other  issues  every 
day.  It  is  distasteful.  Women  and  men 
come  to  the  Congress  to  help  shape  na- 
tional legislation,  not  to  investigate 
friends  and  colleagues. 

In  the  present  resolution,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  address  the  enforcement 
problem  by  establishing  a  sworn  com- 
plaint procedure  requiring  the  select 
committee  to  make  at  least  an  initial  re- 
view. This  may  be  an  improvement,  and, 
in  fact,  it  reminds  me  very  much  of  a 
procedure  I  had  proposed  last  year  for 
dealing  with  congressional  leaks  of  clas- 


sified information.  However,  an  initial 
review  can  be  as  complete  or  as  limited 
as  the  Members  themselves  make  it.  I 
believe,  and  history  confirms,  that  the 
institutional  pressures,  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  friends  and  colleagues,  and  the 
time  constraints  tend  to  tip  the  scales  in 
the  direction  of  a  limited  review. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  public  will  not 
have  confidence  in  an  in-house  proce- 
dure, no  matter  how  much  we  try  to 
tinker  with  it. 

My  second  main  reason  for  proposing 
this  amendment  is  to  alleviate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  from  the 
burdens  of  making  investigations.  A  full 
and  careful  investigation  of  an  alleged 
ethical  violation  can  be  a  very,  very  time 
consuming  business.  Yet  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee is  a  "fourth  committee,"  an  as- 
signment additional  to  a  Senator's  three 
main  committees. 

The  Nelson  substitute  does  attempt  to 
address  this  problem  by  allowing  the 
committee  to  use  hearing  examiners.  In 
my  judgment,  a  hearing  examiner  would 
not  be  independent  enough  from  the 
committee.  While  a  hearing  examiner 
might  be  appropriate  in  a  case  involving 
a  staff  member,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
public  would  have  any  more  confidence 
in  using  a  hearing  examiner  in  a  case 
involving  a  Senator  than  they  would  if 
the  committee's  own  professional  staff 
were  used. 

What  is  needed — and  what  my  amend- 
ment establishes — is  a  group  with  the 
authority,  the  status,  and  the  national 
prestige  to  give  the  pubUc  and  the  Sen- 
ate confidence  that  the  rules  of  ethics 
will  be  enforced  fairly  and  effectively. 
Under  my  amendment,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Ethics  would  consist  of 
three  members,  recommended  by  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
entire  Senate.  These  members  might  be 
retired  Members  of  Congress  with  na- 
tional reputations  for  integrity— men 
and  women  such  as  former  Senators 
John  Williams  and  Mike  Mansfield  or 
former  Congresswoman  Edith  Green. 
They  could  also  be  drawn  from  other 
groups,  such  as  retired  judges. 

Without  this  kind  of  independent, 
prestigious  group,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  we  are  heading  toward  a  repeat 
of  the  past  decade. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Senate,  a  few 
years  down  the  road,  suffering  from  an- 
other crisis  of  ethics.  If  we  want  to 
regain  our  effectiveness  as  an  institution 
and  restore  our  standing  in  the  public 
esteem,  we  must  establish  a  strong,  ef- 
fective enforcement  procedure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  bv  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Haskell 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Roth, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  alonet  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Wallop. 

We  have  spent  several  long  days  debating 
the  proposed  Code  of  Ethics.  I  support  the 
code  and  believe  it  is  a  Rood  one.  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  such  a  code  has  ever  become 
necessary,   but   we   all   know   the   series   of 


events  which  have  made  It  so.  Por  the  same 
reasons  that  a  formal  code  of  ethics  Is  neces- 
sary, I  believe  that  an  enforcement  mech- 
anism beyond  that  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee Is  also  necessary. 

The  committee  resolution  before  us  vests 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  code 
In  a  revised  and  reconstituted  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  members  of  this  new  ethics  com- 
mittee will  take  their  responsibilities  very 
seriously,  and  will  do  a  very  conscientious 
and  fair  Job.  To  suggest  that  the  mechanism 
itself  is  inadequate  Is  In  no  way  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  members  of  the  committee 
which  created  It,  or  the  members  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  who  will  be  expected  to 
administer  it. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  rather,  we 
simply  contend  that  any  enforcement  mech- 
anism must  not  rely  wholly  on  the  self- 
regulation  of  the  Senate.  We  must  provide 
some  measvire  of  outside  enforcement. 

I  have  argued  In  the  past  for  legislation 
I  have  Introduced  creating  an  office  of 
ethics  enforcement  with  Govemment-wld© 
responsibilities  for  enforcement  of  uniform 
standards  of  financial  behavior.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  is  the  proper  direction  to 
head. 

But  obviously  that  is  a  problem  to  be 
addressed  by  statute,  and  there  are  many 
practical  difficulties  and  constitutional 
questions  to  be  resolved  in  such  an  approach. 

The  problem  before  us  now  is  to  address 
the  question  of  enforcement  of  Senate 
ethics  alone. 

The  Roth  amendment  offers  a  workable 
and  reasonable  means  of  securing  a  neces- 
sary degree  of  outside  enforcement,  while 
continuing  to  rely  upon  and  utilize  the  basic 
procedures  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

This  amendment  creates  a  three-person 
Advisory  Commission  on  Ethics — to  assist 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  by  making 
actual  investigations  and  determinations  of 
fact.  The  Advisory  Commission  could  also 
initiate  investigations,  but  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  would  retain  the  sole  right 
to  come  to  a  final  Judgment  of  Innocence  or 
guilt,  and  could  alone  recommend  appro- 
priate sanctions  to  the  full  Senate. 

This  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
lieving the  members  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  time-consuming  burden  of  conduct- 
ing Investigations,  and  also  separates  the 
two  functions  of  Investigation,  and  coming 
to  a  Judgement  about  a  specific  case.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Is  entirely  proper,  as  well 
as  an  altogether  practical  division  of  duties. 

But  most  Importantly,  It  provides  a  needed 
measure  of  outside  participation  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  code.  Obviously,  this  code 
will  only  be  as  worthwhile  as  the  political 
will  to  support  it  and  live  up  to  It,  and  the 
credibility  of  the  mechanism  established  to 
enforce  It. 

It  has  unfortunately  been  rather  clear  for 
some  time,  that  self-enforcement  lacks 
credlbilltv.  Past  performance  of  the  Congress 
in  policing  itself  simply  provides  no  evidence 
that  such  a  mechanism  Is  adequate. 

I  am  afraid  It  Is  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
Institution.  We  are  a  body  of  only  100  Mem- 
bers. We  all  know  each  other  to  varying 
degree.  We  are  colleagues  In  more  than  Just 
a  formal  sense.  The  public  Is  entirely  right 
in  expressing  a  healthy  dose  of  skepticism 
about  any  enforcement  mechanism  which 
relies  100%  on  Senators.  We  need  some  out- 
side participation,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
Independence. 

This  amendment  offers  that  proper  degree 
of  outside  participation,  and  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
aw?5re  of.  and  had  discu-ssed  with  staff, 
the  proposal  made  by  Senator  Roth.  I 
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am  going  to  move  to  table 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  so 
judgment  on  the  merits 
other.  We  briefly  touched 
cept  in  the  committee.    . 
Representatives,  also,  had 
sion  of  it  and  did  not  act 
It  may  very  well  be  that 
and  a  good  device  to  add 
cedures  which  we  have  in 
resolution,  which  this 
good  procedures.  Title  11 
procedure  for  sworn  compi 
quire  an  initial  review  of  . 
The  resolution  hai  procedures 
de  minimis  violations  of 
cedures  for  resolving  those 
important,  with  public 
remedy  and  procedures  ..^ 
Investigation,  with  a  report 
ate,  in  a  serious  case  where 
tee  finds  that  substantial 
dence  exists. 

I  think  the  procediu-e  1? 
think  Senator  Roth  also 
be  a  good  procedure  but  beli . , 
should  add  to  that  procedure 
pendent  commission  of  th 
investigate  and  make 

I  want  to  report  that  I  ma; 
on  that  side  when  we  get 

tion    of    writing    the    

statute.  But  I  would  first  wlsl 
hearings  on  it.  I  am  almost 
the  question  as  of  now,  to  b< 
the  Senator.  So  the  way  we 
committee  was  to  adopt  .. 
and  not  Involve  a  group  of 
zens,  which  certainly  shoulc 
ered,  In  my  judgment,  at 
House  of  Representatives 
over  to  us. 

Therefore  I  am   not  _.„ 
against  the  proposal  on  the 
may  very  well  support  it  later 
or  I  may  oppose  It  later  in 
So.  I  will  move  to  table. 
know  whether  anyone 
first. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  tb  say  a  few 
words. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr. 
have  tremendous  re.spect 
and  distinguished  Senator 
ware.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
in  this  body. 

I  cannot  go  along  with 
amendment,  however,  as  I 
constitutional  provision  on 
is  important.  Article  I,  sectior 
of  the  Constitution  provides 

Each  House  may  determine  fee  rules  of 
Its  proceedings,  punish  Its  mem  »ers  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  Jicncurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 


So  we  can  see  from  this 

sponsibility  to  punish „„„ 

orderly  behavior  or  to  expel 
lies  with  Members  of  the 


Senate  rs 


Sen  ite 
It  is  possible  that  the  court  night  hold 
to  bring  in  outside  individual  i  would  be 
constitutional,  but  I  do  not  ^hink  that 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constituiion  specif- 
ically delegates  to  the  Senat(  the  right 
to  discipline  its  Members  aid  to  the 
House  the  right  to  discipline  its  Mem- 
bers. To  further  delegate  the|  investiga- 
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tory  function  to  an  outside  commission, 
unaccountable  to  the  Senate  as  a  body, 
is  a  delegation  of  authority  which  I  view 
in  derogation  of  article  I,  section  5. 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 

I  fully  understand  the  desirability  of 
retaining  outside  counsel  to  conduct  an 
Investigation.  I  support  such  a  proce- 
dure, as  it  removes  the  investigatory 
function  from  the  hands  of  one  who  may 
have  personally  dealt  or  may  in  the 
future  personally  deal  with  the  accused 
party  on  other  committee  matters.  Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  resolution  authorizes  this 
procedure,  but  I  stress  the  point  that 
outside  counsel  retained  by  the  commit- 
tee is  responsible  and  accountable  to  the 
Senate  during  the  investigation. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Delaware,  we  are  falling  to 
meet  our  responsibility  of  keeping  our 
own  house  in  order. 

OfQclal  conduct  and  ethics  procedures 
are  internal  matters  for  the  Senate  to 
determine,  and  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  a  step  In  the  wrong 
direction. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  be 
very  brief.  But  I  wish  to  make  a  few  addi- 
tional comments. 

First,  of  all,  I  have  great  respect  and 
admiratiort  for  both  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ^ay  that  he  still 
has  an  open  mind  on  this  matter. 

In  answer  to  Senator  Thurmond,  I 
point  out  that  under  my  proposal,  the 
right  to  recommend  appropriate  sanc- 
tions is  retained  by  the  select  committee, 
so  we  are  in  no  way  downgrading  or  min- 
imizing the  authority  of  the  Senate  as  it 
is  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

One  observation  I  make  to  Senator 
Nelson  is  that  it  does  concern  me  that  in 
writing  a  statute  which  involves  the  Pres- 
ident, once  we  have  a  statute,  we  may  be 
delegating  a  certain  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  would  prevent  us 
from  making  modifications  in  the  future. 
So  I  have  some  reservations  as  to  writing 
this  into  the  statute.  I  prefer  to  see  it 
done  by  rulemaking  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  reemrhasize  once  more  that  10 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman, I  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  creation  of  the  Ethics  Committee; 
and  I  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  fresh- 
men who  came  up  with  the  idea  of  mod- 
eling it,  frankly,  very  much  on  what  was 
done  over  here. 

However,  as  I  pointed  out,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  disenchantment  with 
the  problems  that  the  Senate  is  facing 
with  public  reaction  Is  not  because  of  a 
lack  of  rules  but  because  the  public  feels 
very  strongly  that  neither  the  House  of 
Representatives  nor  the  Senate  has  had 
the  courage  to  investigate  itself  when 
there  are  serious  complaints. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, it  is  very  difficult  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  work  with  colleagues  one 
day  and  then  attempt  to  act  as  a  judge 
the  next  day. 


What  concerns  me  with  this  set  of  rules 
Is  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  adopting 
some  very  complicted  rules,  and  I  really 
doubt  seriously  that  It  adequately  ad- 
dresses the  basic  question  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  which  Is  the  question  of  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware re.specting  the  problems  which  may 
arise  from  putting  this  in  statutory  lan- 
guage is  a  good  point.  Second,  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  merit  to  independent 
citizens  Involved,  because  it  is  clear  to 
me,  at  least,  that  such  a  provision  could 
have  the  benefit  of  adding  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  fact  finders. 

So  I  repeat  that  I  may  very  well  sup- 
port the  Senator's  concept  when  we  get 
around  to  this  the  second  time;  but  at 
this  time  I  feel  constrained  to  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  Is  all  remaining  time 
yielded  back? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clc-k  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota      (Mr. 
(ABomiEZK),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas   (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi   (Mi-.  Eastland),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado   (Mr.  Haskell),  the 
Senator  from  Maine   (Mr.  Hathaway). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts   (Mr.    Kennedy),    the    Sen- 
ator  from   Vermont    (Mr.   Leahy),   the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Stone)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
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(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  47, 
nays  26,  as  follows : 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

75  Leg.] 

YEAS— 47 

Allen 

Huddles  ton 

Pell 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Pro»mlre 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Schmitt 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mathias 

Scott 

Cannon 

Matsunaga 

Sparkman 

Chafee 

McCleUan 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McOovern 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Moynihan 

Williams 

Eaglcton 

Nelson 

Youns 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

Hart 

Pearson 
NAYS— 26 

Baker 

Culver 

Lugar 

Ba:'h 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Bellmon 

Durkln 

Morgan 

Blden 

Ford 

Packwood 

Byrd, 

Gam 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Griffin 

Sarbanes 

Case 

Hansen 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Hatch 

Sohwelker 

Clark 

Helms 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

McClure 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Me:  Cher 

Church 

Heinz 

Muskie 

Curtis 

Hclilngs 

Riegle 

Kastland 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Haskell 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Hatfield 

Long 

Tower 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
today. 

UP  amendment  no.  100 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
Is  recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  as'  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Allen 
be  recognized  without  prejudice  to  Mr. 
Wallop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
100: 

On  page  35  at  the  end  of  line  15  add  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "Including  his 
official  Senate  allowances," 

On  page  50,  line  3,  strike  "raised  and  ex- 


pended" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "expended  by  a  political  committee". 
On  page  55,  lines  7  and  8  strike  "August  1, 
1977"  and  Insert  "January  1, 1978." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  largely  a  techni- 
cal amendment.  Where  it  is  not  tech- 
nical, I  shall  explain  it.  It  is  in  three 
parts.  If  there  is  no  objection,  when  I 
get  through  my  remarks,  I  am  going  to 
ask  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

On  page  35,  where  It  says  that  the 
expense  of  the  newsletter  must  come  out 
of  funds  of  the  Senator,  I  add  the  words 
"including  his  official  Senate  allow- 
ances." I  am  told  that  the  committee 
had  this  in  mind  in  drafting  the  resolu- 
tion, but  it  is  not  clear  enough.  That 
is  one  point. 

On  page  50,  line  3,  I  ask  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  work  with  the  IRS 
with  regard  to  a  fund  which  raises  and 
expends  money  on  official  expenses  of 
Senate  offices.  The  resolution  abolishes 
such  a  fund.  What  the  committee  really 
was  talking  about  was  the  tax  aspects 
of  pannents  out  of  a  political  fund  to 
defray  official  nonreimbursable  expenses. 
That  is  all  that  this  wording  has  to  do 
with.  This  also  was  approved  by  the 
committee. 

The  third  amendment,  which  Is  non- 
technical— it  is  substantive — makes  the 
effective  date  of  the  newsletter  regula- 
tion January  1,  1978,  instead  of  August 
1,  1977.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  an- 
nual reports  are  required  and,  therefore, 
it  should  date  from,  the  1st  of  next 
year.  Furthermore,  the  so-called  non- 
official  funds  are  allowed  to  continue 
until  January  1,  also.  Some  Senators — 
not  this  Senator — use  such  funds  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  new.sletters.  This 
would  have  the  same  uniform  rule  as 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  regulation, 
which  is  January  1,  1978.  It  also  co- 
incides with  the  ruling  on  the  disclosure 
requirement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama,  I 
think,  has  off'ered  some  helpful  amend- 
ments here.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  are  acceptable. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  AILEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
420,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Guaymas,  Mexico, 
May  27-31.  1977. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  the  time  of  both  sides  on  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:15  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:29  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hart). 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M., 
MONDAY,  MARCH  28,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  ]  [OUSE 


dell 


At  12:04  p.m.,  a  message 
House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading 
nounced  that  the  House  has 
following  bills  In  which  it  refiuests 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

HJl.  3965.  An  act  to  authorise 
development,  and  demonstration 
lating  to  aviation,  and  for  othe 

H.R.  4991   Ac  act  to  authorize 
tlons  for  activities  of  the  National 
Foundation,  and  for  other 

H.R.  5040.  An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Departmqit 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 


from  the 

•/ered  by 

lerks,  an- 

}assed  the 

the 

research, 

jrojects  re- 

purposes; 

approprla- 

Sclence 


purp  >ses 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFER]  lED 


The  following  bills  were 
twice   by   their   titles   and 
indicated: 

H.R.  3965.  An  act  to  authoriz  ! 
development,  and  demonstration 
lating  to  aviation,  and  for  othei 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Transportation. 

H.R.  4991.  An  act  to  authorize 
tlons  for  activities  of  the 
Foundation,  and  for  other  ^-.^.. 
Committee  on  Human  Resources 

H.R.  6040.  An  act  to  authorize  _ 
appropriations  for  the  Department 
for  fiscal  year   1977;   to  the 
Foreign  Relations. 


ach   read 
as 


re  f  erred 


research, 
1  rejects  re- 
purposes; 
Silence,  and 

approprla- 
Natior  al  Science 
purposes;  to  the 

additional 

of  State 

on 


Con:  mittee 


EXECU- 
5TC. 

laid  be- 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROM 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
fore    the    Senate    the 
munications  which  were 
dlcated : 

EC-982.  A  letter  from  the  ._ 
tary  of  Defense   transmitting,   ^. 
law,  a  listing  of  contract  award  da 
period  March  15,  1977,  to  June  15, 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-983.  A  letter  from  the 

Senate    Committee   on    Commerce 
and  Transportation  transmitting, 
to  law,  a  report  on  allocation  of  e_. 
fxmds  under   the   third  concurrent 
tion  of  the  budget  (with  an  acc( 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

EC-984.  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  second 
the   Federal   Trade   Commission   i 
the   Impact   on   competition   and 
basiness  of  the  development  and  l 
tatlon  of  voluntary  agreements  am 
action  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
national  energy  program   (with  . 
panylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-985.    A    letter    from    the 
General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
Disclosure   Systems   in   Banking 
Agencies"   (with  an  accompanying 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 

EC-986.  A  letter  from  the 
eral  of  the  United  States 
suant  to  law,  a  report  entitled    _ 
icy  Decisionmaking.  Organization 
tlonal  Energy  Goals"  (with  an 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

EC-987.  A  letter  from  the 

Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
port  on  the  administration  of  the 
of  Information  Act  during  the 


Secret!  ry 
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1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-104.  House  Joint  Resolution  62 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary; 

"House  Joint  RESOLtmoN  62 
"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"Paragraph  1.  The  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  as  set  forth  In  and  ratified 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4.  1973,  Is 
reaffirmed. 

"Paragraph  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
send  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Congress." 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

Gerald  Paul  Dinneen.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

David  E.  McGlffert,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  Rear  Adm. 
Kenneth  M.  Carr,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral; 
and  Lt.  Gen.  William  B.  Fulton,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general;  and 
John  B.  Hirt  and  Kenneth  w.  Weir  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Also, 
Lt.  Gen.  William  G.  Moore,  Jr..  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  general;  and  Lt.  Gen.  John 
N.  McLaughlin,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general:  and  Col.  John  B. 
Conaway,  Air  National  Guard,  to  be 
brigadier  general  as  Deputy  Director,  Air 
National,  National  Guard  Bureau:  and 
Lt.  Gen.  John  A.  Kjellstrom,  Army  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general.  I  ask  that  these  nominations 
be  placeu  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  540  in  the  Navy  for 
temporary  and  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant — list  beginning 
with  David  H.  Acton;  and  1.368  in  the 


Navy  for  temporary  and  permanent  por- 
motion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  below — list  begins  with 
Ronald  J.  Abler;  and  655  in  the  Army  for 
appointment  and  reappointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below — list  begin- 
ning with  James  J.  Hill.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  again.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings  in  the 
Record  of  March  1  and  March  14.  1977.) 


.INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  1129.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  eligibility 
for  retired  pay  to  certain  reservists  who  did 
not  perform  active  duty  before  August  16. 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.     GARN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
ScHMrrr,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HART    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)    (by  request) : 

S.  1131.  A  bill  to  authorize  apnroprlatlons 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  BIDEN: 

S.  1 132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
for  an  Improved  standard  for  enforced  trans- 
portation of  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1133.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  3306  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  apportionment  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  departmental  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  1129.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  grant 
eligibility  for  retired  pay  to  certain  re- 
servists who  did  not  perform  active  duty 
before  August  16,  1945,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RETmCMENT   BENEFrrS   FOR   CERTAIN   RESERVISTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  it  has  on  several  occasions  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  reservists 
who  did  not  perform  active  duty  before 
the  end  of  World  War  n  have  been 
denied  retirement  benefits  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  fact  that  their  total  service  in- 
clusive of  years  prior  to  the  termination 
of  World  War  II  amounts  to  20  years  or 
more. 

Many  of  these  reservists  served  later 
in  the  Berlin  crisis  or  Vietnam  yet  they 
have  still  been  denied  retirement  because 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  count 
for  retirement  purposes  service  in  the 
Reserve  performed  during  the  World 
War. 

The  Senate  acted  once  to  resolve  this 
inequity  when  it  passed  during  the  93d 
Congress  S.  3283.  a  bill  identical  to  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today. 

Unfortunately.  S.  3283  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives; 
however.  I  believe  the  House  might  now 
favorably  consider  this  legislation  should 
it  again  pass  the  Senate. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  94th  Congre.«;s. 
I  introduced  the  same  bill  under  the 
designation  S.  3846,  but  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  did  not  have  sufficient 
opportunity  to  act  on  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  measure  has  once 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  amply 
studied  in  committee,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices now  act  promptly  to  report  the 
measure  and  that  thereafter  it  be  given 
priority  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate. 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHMiTT.  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

FAIR    DEBT    COLLECTION    PRACTICES    ACT 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Schmitt,  Senator  Tower,  and 
myself.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Pair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  to 
eliminate  in  interstate  commerce  abusive 
debt  collection  practices  by  independent 
debt  collectors  and  to  encourage  the 
States  to  adopt  Model  Fair  Debt  Collec- 
tion Practices  Acts  and  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  convenient  access  to  in- 
formal debt  controversy  resolution 
mechanisms  which  are  effective,  fair,  in- 
expensive and  expeditious. 

Tlie  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices 
Acts  attacks  abusive  debt  collection 
practices  on  two  levels.  First,  it  amends 
the  Federal  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  to  prohibit  the  harassment  or  intimi- 
dation of  the  consumer  in  the  collection 
of  debts  in  interstate  commerce.  Next,  it 
provides  a  program  of  grants  to  States 
for  study  and  demonstration  projects  to 
stimulate  and  improve  State  regulation 
of  the  operation  of  debt  collectors  and 
to  provide  on  the  local  inexpensive  pro- 
cedures for  the  resolution  of  debtor- 
creditor  controversies. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

Recent  television  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  hearings  before  the  House 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  publi- 
cized sensational  allegations  of  madden- 
ing harassment  of  consumers  by  inde- 
pendent debt  collectors.  Although  there 
is  considerable  question  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  antidotal  evidence  thus  far 
presented  to  support  comprehensive  Fed- 


eral regulation  of  debt  collectors,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  in  the  form  of 
testimony  by  State  officials  that  some 
debt  collectors  have  utilized  watts  hnes 
and  other  means  of  communication  to 
harass  debtors  in  interstate  commerce. 
In  addition,  reports  from  the  New  York 
Regional  Office  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  law  enforcement  officials  tend  to 
establish  that  the  existing  debt  collection 
redress  mechanisms  are  often  inadequate 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
Our  bill  would  address  both  of  these 
problems  by  prohibiting  the  harassment 
of  the  consumer  by  using  the  mails  or 
telephones  in  interstate  commerce  and  by 
establishing  a  grant  program  to  encour- 
age the  States  to  pass  model  acts  and 
provide  local  consumer  redress  mecha- 
nisms. This  would  permit  the  States  to 
continue  experimentation  to  determine 
the  best  way  in  which  the  consumer's 
interest  can  be  protected. 

HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  DEBT  COLLECTION  PRACTICES 
LEGISLATION 

Bills  are  pending  in  the  House  and 
Senate  (H.R.  29  introduced  by  Congress- 
m.an  Annunzio  and  S.  918  introduced  by 
Senator  Riegle)  ,  which  would  amend  the 
Federal  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  independent 
professional  debt  collectors  by  prohibit- 
ing harassment  and  restricting  the  meth- 
ods and  procedures  used  in  debt  collec- 
tion. In  1976,  after  5  days  of  hearings, 
the  Hoase  passed  a  debt  collection  bill 
(H.R.  11969)  but  no  action  was  taken 
in  the  Senate.  Hearings  were  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  March  8  by  the  House 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  at 
which  former  employees  of  debt  collec- 
tion agencies  and  State  officials  testified 
concerning  the  use  of  harassing  tactics. 
The  industry  witnesses  claimed  these 
w^ere  isolated  instances. 

Basically,  the  bills  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  would  mandate  a  mech- 
anism which  would  restrict  the  methods 
that  a  debt  collection  agency  may  use 
in  locating  and  contacting  a  debtor.  They 
also  require  the  debt  collector  to  cease 
communications  upon  request  of  the 
debtor  or  when  the  debtor  employs  an 
attorney.  A  complex  validation  procedure 
is  imposed  upon  the  debt  collector  when 
the  debt  is  disputed.  Debt  collectors  are 
restricted  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  bring  legal  actions.  Several  pro- 
visions prohibit  harassment,  intimida- 
tion, and  false  representation.  Enforce- 
ment is  given  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  there  are  both  criminal  and 
civil  sanctions. 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  WITH  PENDING  DEBT  COLLEC- 
TION LEGISLATION IT  IS  REGULATORT  OVER- 
KILL 

Although  both  of  the  bills  introduced 
in  the  House  and  Senate  purport  to  pro- 
hibit harassment  and  abusive  tactics,  in 
reality  they  provide  a  Federal  mech- 
anism for  the  minute  regulation  of  the 
internal  business  operations  of  the  debt 
collection  industry.  For  example,  the  bills 
in  regulating  the  acquisition  of  location 
information,  prohibit  the  debt  collector 
from  making  a  personal  contact  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  debtor  who  has  skipped 
without  leaving  a  forwarding  address. 
The  debt  collector  is  severely  limited  in 


contacts  that  can  be  made  vith  the 
debtor  at  his  place  of  employment  or 
home.  In  addition,  the  debtor  may  re- 
quire the  debt  collector  to  cease  com- 
munications. A  complicated  procedure  is 
set  up  for  the  validation  of  debts. 

Although  there  may  be  merit  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  procedure  in  large  met- 
ropolitan areas  such  as  New  York  City 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  procedures  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  in 
small  urban  areas  such  as  Logan,  Utah, 
or  Rawllngs.  Wyo.  By  and  large,  the  debt 
collection  industry  is  composed  of  small 
businesses  operating  in  local  communi- 
ties. The  regulation  of  the  operation  of 
these  small  business  people  should  be 
left  to  the  States  rather  than  preempted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  which  may 
be  created  by  Federal  legislation  in  an 
area  that  can  best  be  regulated  by  State 
and  local  government,  the  House  hear- 
ings to  date  have  produced  no  empirical 
studies  or  evidence  regarding  the  cost  of 
compliance  with  these  complicated  pro- 
cedures. It  is  difficult  for  one  to  perceive 
how  the  typical  debt  collection  agency 
with  8  to  10  employees  can  comply  with 
these  intricate  proposals.  I  fear  that 
Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  creating  an- 
other RESPA. 

THE   BILLS    INTERFERE   WITH   STATE   PREROGATIVE 
TO   LEGISLATE    IN    THE   LOCAL    AREA 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  deal  with 
abuses  covered  by  legislation  already  en- 
acted in  approximately  33  States.  The 
National  Conference  of  Lawyers  and 
Collection  Agencies  is  actively  promul- 
gating a  model  act  to  be  enacted  in  the 
remaining  States.  In  addition,  it  is  an 
area  which  is  partially  covered  by  the 
Uniform  Con.sumer  Credit  Code  adopted 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws.  With  the 
States  actively  pursuing  remedies  in  this 
area,  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  for 
Congress  to  discourage  further  efforts  of 
State  experimentation. 

THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  BILLS  INTERFERE  UN- 
DULY WITH  THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  STATE  COURTS 
TO   REGULATE   THE   PRACTICE   OF   LAW 

By  not  exempting  attorneys  from  the 
definition  of  debt  collectors,  the  legisla- 
tion would  place  the  action  of  attorneys 
in  collecting  debts  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
Congress.  Traditionally,  the  conduct  of 
the  attorneys  has  been  regulated  by  State 
courts  and  legislatures.  In  addition,  the 
limitation  on  where  a  debt  collector  may 
file  suit  and  serve  process  could  conflict 
with  Federal  and  State  laws  or  jurisdic- 
tion and  venue.  The  provision  prohibit- 
ing communication  by  a  debt  collector 
with  a  debtor  once  the  debtor  is  repre- 
sented by  counsel  could  interfere  with 
the  attorney/client  relationship.  This 
provision  could  be  interpreted  as  abro- 
gating the  historical  and  essentially  con- 
fidential relationship  between  attorney 
and  client. 

THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  BILLS  WOULD  PLACE  A 
SERIOUS   BURDEN   ON  THE   JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

The  bills  as  presently  drafted  would 
impose  the  risk  of  serious  civil  and  crim- 
inal liability  for  trivial  infractions.  The 
civil  and  criminal  s'^nctions  are  over- 
broad. This  would  encourage  and  invite 
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the  filing  of  frivolous  lawsuits 
State  ahd  Federal  courts, 
pounded  by  the  stifling  effec 
would  have  on  informal  colled  ions 
ing  many  more  cases  Into  coui  t 
of  the  foregoing,   the  House 
made  no  attempt  to  determine 
clal  impact  of  the  legislation 

I  am  hopeful  that  when 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  debt  collection 
attention  will  be  given  to  the 
proposals  in  terms  of  the  Imbact 
might  have  on  the  overcrowdc  d 
system,  the  overregulated  small 
man,  and  the  overburdened 
pocketbook. 

Mr.  President,  I  request 
consent     that     the     section 
analysis  and  the  bill  be  printj»d 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in   Congress  assembled. 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
1601  et  seq.)   Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 
"TITLE  Vni— DEBT 

PRACTICES 
"Sec. 

"801.  Short  title. 
"802.  Definitions. 
"803.  Harassment  or  Intimidation. 
"804.  False  or  misleading  represenfetlon 
"805.  Civil  liability. 
"806.  Administrative  enforcement 
"807.  Relation  to  State  laws. 
"808.  Exemption  for  State  regulation 
"809.  Resolution  of  consumer  cont 
"810.  Effective  date. 
"{  801.  Short  title 
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"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Collection  Practices  Acf. 
"I  802.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'Board'  means  th 
Governors  of  the   Federal   Reservje 

"(2)    the   term    'Commission' 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"(3)  the  term  'communicate 
complete  the  transmission  of  a 
verbal  message. 

"(4)  the  term  'consumer'  mean 
vidual  who  owes  or  allegedly 
created   primarily   for   personal, 
household  purposes. 

"(5)   the  term  'credit  bureau' 
person,   firm,   partnership, 
ganlzatlon.   association,  or  any 
entity  engaged  in  furnishing  credit 
as  the  term  is  defined  by  section 
the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

"(6)  the  term  'creditor'  means 
a  consumer  transaction  other  thin 
sumer. 

"(7)  the  term  'debt'  means  any  bbligatlon 
arising  out  of  a  transaction  in  wfc  Ich  credit 
Is  offered  or  extended  to  an  Indiv  dual,  and 
the  money,  property,  or  services  vhich  are 
the  subject  of  the  transaction  are  primarUy 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purf>oses. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  trans  iction  In- 
volving extension  of  credit  for  business,  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  purposes. 

"(8)   the  term  'debt  collector' 
person    who   engages   In   any 
principal  purpose  of  which  is  the 
of  any  debt  for  another  person,  oi 
son  who  directly  or  Indirectly  col 
tempts  to  collect  a  debt  owed  or 
serted  to  be  owed  or  due  another 
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or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  activities  In  the  cotirse 
of  such  business  or  in  such  collection  of 
debts  occur  within  one  State,  but  such  term 
does  not  include — 

"(A)  any  creditor  or  assignee  of  such 
creditor  who  engages  In  the  business  of  ex- 
tending credit  and  primarily  collects  or  at- 
tempts to  collect  debts  owed  to  such  creditor 
or  any  person,  both  of  whom  are  related  by 
ownership  or  affiliated  through  corporate 
control; 

"(B)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  any  state  to  the  extent  that  col- 
lecting or  attempting  to  collect  any  debt  Is 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties; 

"(C)  any  attorney  acting  in  a  professional 
capacity  on  behalf  of  a  client; 

"(D)  any  person  serving  or  attempting  to 
serve  legal  process  on  the  consumer  or  on  any 
other  person  in  connection  with  the  judicial 
enforcement  of  a  debt; 

"(E)  any  person  who  enforces  or  attempts 
to  enforce  a  security  Interest  in  real  or  per- 
sonal property  which  is  valid  under  state 
law: 

"(F)  any  person  acting  In  the  capacity  of 
a  debt  collector  on  behalf  of  another  person, 
both  of  whom  are  related  by  common  owner- 
ship or  affiliated  through  corporate  control; 

"(G)  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  creditor 
who  Is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  collecting  a 
debt  owed  to  that  creditor  or  any  person  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  a  debt  collector  on  be- 
half of  another  person  pursuant  to  a  recipro- 
cal service  agreement,  both  of  whom  are  fi- 
nancial Institutions  who  regularly  extend  or 
arrange  for  the  extension  of  credit;  or 

"(H)  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  a 
trade  association,  whose  primary  business  is 
not  the  collection  of  debts  of  others  and 
whose  members'  primary  business  Is  not  the 
collection  of  debts  of  others,  who  acts  In  the 
capacity  of  a  debt  collector  on  behalf  of  an- 
other member  pursuant  to  a  reciprocal  serv- 
ices plan  provided  by  the  association  to  Its 
members  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  debts 
owed  to  its  members. 

"(9)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(10)  the  term  'Bureau'  means  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Redress. 

"(U)  the  term  "Director*  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau. 

"(12)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(13)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Individual  or  agency  which  is  designated 
under  State  law  to  direct,  coordinate,  or 
conduct  a  State  system. 

"(14)  the  term  "State  system"  means  all  the 
mechanisms  and  procedures  of  a  State  for 
the  resolution  of  controversies  involving  con- 
sumers. Including  small  claims  courts,  ar- 
bitration, and  other  mechanisms  and  pro- 
cedures referred  to  in  section  809. 
"§  803.  Harassment  and  intimidation 

"A  debt  collector  may  not  collect  or  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  debt  alleged  to  be  due 
and  owing  by — 

"(1)  using  or  threatening  to  use  violence 
or  other  criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  the 
person  or  property  of  any  person; 

"(2)  accusing  falsely  or  threatening  to 
accuse  falsely  any  person  of  fraud  or  any 
other  crimes; 

"(3)  representing  or  threatening  to  repre- 
sent to  a  third  party  or  any  other  person, 
that  a  consumer  is  wUlfully  refusing  to  pay 
a  non-disputed  debt  when  the  debt  is  In 
dispute  for  any  reason  and  the  consumer  has 


notified  such  debt  collector  In  writing  of  the 
dispute; 

"(4)  threatening  to  sell  or  assign  to  an- 
other the  obligation  of  the  consumer  with  an 
attending  false  representation  that  the  result 
of  such  sale  or  assignment  would  be  that  the 
consumer  would  lose  any  defense  to  the 
alleged  debt  or  would  be  subject  to  Illegal 
collection  attempts; 

"(5)  threatening  that  nonpayment  of  an 
alleged  debt  will  result  In  the  arrest  of  any 
person  or  the  seizure,  foreclosure,  garnish- 
ment or  sale  of  any  property  or  wages  of  any 
person  without  a  judgment,  court  order  or 
other  legal  authority  permitting  such  ac- 
tions; 

"(6)  using  profane  or  obscene  language  or 
language  the  natural  consequence  of  which 
is  to  reflect  unreasonably  and  falsely  on  the 
character,  morals  or  habits  of  the  hearer  or 
reader; 

"(7)  placing  telephone  calls  without  a 
meaningful  disclosure  of  the  Identity  of  the 
caller; 

"(8)  causing  expense  to  any  person  In  the 
form  of  long  distance  telephone  tolls,  tele- 
gram fees,  or  other  charges  Incurred  by  a 
medium  of  communication,  without  first  dis- 
closing the  name  of  the  person  making  the 
telephone  call  or  transmitting  the  communi- 
cation; or 

"(9)    causing  a  telephone  to  ring  so  re- 
peatedly or  continuously  as  to  be  unreason- 
able or  at  unusual  times  or  at  times  known 
to  be  Inconvenient  and  unreasonable. 
"S  804.  False  or  misleading  representation 

"A  debt  collector  may  not  collect  or  at- 
tempt to  collect  debts  or  obtain  Information 
concerning  a  consumer  by  any  fraudulent, 
deceptive,  or  misleading  representations  by — 

"(1)  using  any  name  while  engaged  In  the 
collection  of  debts  other  than  the  true  busi- 
ness or  professional  name  or  the  true  per- 
sonal or  legal  name  of  the  debt  collector 
unless  the  given  and  correct  names  of  the 
user  are  posted  In  a  public  area  of  the  debt 
collector's  office  or  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law; 

"(2)  falsely  representing  that  the  debt 
collector  has  Information  In  his  possession 
or  something  of  value  for  the  consumer  In 
order  to  solicit  or  discover  Information  about 
the  consumer; 

"(3)  failing  to  clearly  disclose.  In  any 
communication  with  the  debtor,  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  debt  has  been 
assigned  or  is  owed  at  the  time  of  making 
any  demand  for  money; 

"(4)  failing  to  clearly  disclose.  In  any 
communication  with  the  debtor,  that  the 
debt  collector  is  attempting  to  collect  a 
debt; 

"(6)  using  any  written  communication 
which  fails  to  clearly  indicate  the  name  of 
the  debt  collector  and  the  debt  collector's 
street  address,  when  the  written  notice  refers 
to  an  alleged  delinquent  debt,  provided  that 
the  foregoing  shall  not  require  disclosure  of 
names  and  addresses  of  employees  of  debt 
collectors; 

"(6)  falsely  representing  that  any  debt 
collector  is  vouched  for,  bonded  by,  affiliated 
with,  or  an  Instrumentality,  agent,  or  official 
of  this  state  or  any  agency  of  federal,  state, 
or  local  government; 

"(7)  using,  distributing,  or  selling  any 
written  communication  which  simulates  or 
falsely  represents  to  be  a  document  author- 
ized. Issued,  or  approved  by  a  court,  an  offi- 
cial, a  governmental  agency,  or  any  other 
legally  constituted  or  authorized  governmen- 
tal authority,  or  which  creates  a  false  impres- 
sion about  its  source,  authorization,  or  ap- 
proval; or  using  any  seal  or  Insignia  or  design 
which  simulates  that  of  any  governmental 
agency; 

"(8)  representing  that  a  debt  may  be  In- 
creased by  the  addition  of  attorney's  fees.  In- 
vestigation fees,  service  fees,  or  other  charges 
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when  there  is  no  written  contract  or  statute 
authorizing  such  additional  fees  or  charges; 

"(9)  representing  that  a  debt  will  defi- 
nitely be  increased  by  the  addition  of  attor- 
ney's fees.  Investigation  fees,  service  fees,  or 
other  charges  when  the  award  of  such  fee  or 
charge  is  discretionary  by  a  court  of  law; 

""(10)  falsely  representing  the  status  or 
true  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
debt  collector  or  his  business; 

"(11)  using  any  communication  which 
purports  to  be  from  any  attorney  or  law 
firm,  when  in  fact  it  Is  not; 

"  ( 12)  representing  that  a  debt  is  being  col- 
lected by  an  attorney  when  It  Is  not; 

"(13)  representing  that  a  debt  Is  being  col- 
lected by  an  independent,  bona  fide  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  the  business  of  collecting 
past  due  accounts  when  the  debt  is  being 
collected  by  a  subterfuge  organization  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  debt  is  owed;  however,  nothing 
herein  shall  prohibit  a  creditor  from  owning 
or  operating  its  own  bona  fide  debt  collec- 
tion agency;  or 

"(14)  falsely  representing  that  the  debt 
collector  is  a  credit  bureau  by  use  of  the  term 
In  its  corporate  or  trade  name  when  in  fact 
the  debt  collector  is  not  a  credit  bureau  or 
using  any  other  term  of  similar  impact  or 
meaning  in  its  corporate  or  tra^e  name,  or 
In  any  other  manner,  to  create  the  false  Im- 
pression that  such  debt  collector  is  a  credit 
bureau  when  in  fact  it  Is  not. 
"§805.  Civil  Liability 

"(a)  Any  debt  collector  who  willfully  fails 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  un- 
der this  title  with  respect  to  any  person  is  lia- 
ble to  that  person  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

""  ( 1 )  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure;  and 

*"(2)(A)  in  an  individual  action,  such 
amount  of  punitive  damages  as  the  court 
may  allow,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  "f  a  class  action,  such 
amoxmt  as  the  court  may  allow,  except  that 
the  total  recovery  In  such  action  shall  not 
be  more  than  the  lesser  of  $500,000  or  1  per 
centum  of  the  net  worth  of  the  debt  collector. 

"(b)  Any  debt  collector  who  is  negligent 
in  failing  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
person  is  liable  to  that  person  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  any  actual  damages 
sustained  by  such  person  as  a  result  of  the 
failure. 

"'(c)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  in  relation  to  the  work  expended 
and  costs.  On  a  finding  by  the  court  that  an 
action  under  this  section  was  brought  in  bad 
faith  or  for  purposes  of  harassment,  the  court 
shall  award  to  the  defendant  attorney's  fees 
reasonable  In  relation  to  the  work  expended 
and  costs. 

"(d)  In  determining  the  amount  of  award 
in  any  class  action  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(B)  the  court  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  frequency  and  persist- 
ence of  failures  of  compliance  by  the  debt 
collector,  the  resources  of  the  debt  collector, 
the  number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
tlie  extent  to  which  the  debt  collector's  fail- 
ure of  compliance  was  Intentional. 

"(e  ^  A  debt  collector  may  not  be  held  liable 
In  ar.y  action  brought  under  this  title  If  the 
debt  collector  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
'  evidence  that  the  violation  was  not  Inten- 
tlor.al  and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error 
notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
cedures reasonably  adapted  to  assure  com- 
pliance. 

"(f)  An  action  to  enforce  any  liability 
created  bv  this  title  may  be  brought  In  any 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  or 


in  any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the 
liability  arises. 

""(g)  A  consumer  may  not  take  any  action 
to  offset  any  amount  for  which  a  debt  col- 
lector is  potentially  liable  to  such  consumer 
for  punitive  damages  against  any  amount 
allegedy  owing  to  such  debt  collector  by 
such  consumer,  unless  the  amount  of  the 
debt  collector's  liability  to  such  consumer 
has  been  determined  by  Judgment  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  an  action  to 
which  such  consumer  was  a  party. 
"I  806.  Administrative  enforcement 

"(a)  Compliance  with  this  title  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  Commission.  For  the  pxir- 
poses  of  the  exercise  by  the  Commission  of 
its  functions  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  that 
Act.  Except  as  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
all  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  are  available  to  the  Commission  to  en- 
force compliance  by  any  person  with  this 
title,  irrespective  of  whether  that  person  Is 
engaged  in  commerce  or  meets  any  other 
jurisdictional  test  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

"(b)  The  rule  making  authority  of  the 
Commission  for  enforcement  of  this  title 
shall  be  limited  to  the  promulgation  of  pro- 
cedural rules  necessary  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  this  title. 
"§  807.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  or  affect, 
or  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  from  complying  with  the 
laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to  debt  col- 
lection practices,  except  to  the  extent  that 
those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  and  then  only  ito  the 
extent  of  the  inconsistency.  The  Commis- 
sion is  avithorized  to  determine  whether  such 
Inconsistencies  exist. 
"§  808.  Exemption  for  State  regulation 

"The  Commission  shall  by  regulation  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  this  title 
any  class  of  debt  collection  practices  within 
any  State  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
under  the  law  of  that  State  that  class  of  debt 
collection  practices  is  subject  to  require- 
ments substantially  similar  to  those  Imposed 
bv  this  title,  and  that  there  is  adequate  pro- 
vision for  enforcement. 
"§  809.  Resolution  of  consumer  controversies 

"(a)  The  purposes  of  this  section  are  to 
eliminate  abusive  debt  collection  practices 
and  to  assure  consumers  convenient  access 
to  consumer  debt  controversy  resolution 
mechanisms  which  are  effective,  fair,  inex- 
pensive, and  expeditious,  and  to  facilitate 
better  representation  of  consumer  Interests. 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall 
establish  a  Bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Redress.  Tbe  Board  shall 
appoint  a  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

""(2)  The  Board,  through  the  Director 
shall,  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  goals 
of    this    section — 

"(A)  enter  into  or  renew  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  States: 

"(B)  allocate  and  nay  to  the  States  funds 
apnroDriited  for  financial  assistance  to 
States  under  cooperative  agreements; 

"(C)  issue,  from  time  to  time,  such  reeu- 
latlons  as  are  nece!=sarv  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  In  accnrdanc*^  with 
tbe  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code: 

"(D)  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  imnlementation  of  Innovative  con- 
cepts and  approaches: 

"(E)  investigate  and  award  discretionary 
grants; 


"(F)  determine  whether  a  State  plan  Is 
In  accordance  with  this  section; 

"(G)  review  the  operation  and  effective- 
ness of  each  State  plan  for  the  resolution 
of  debt  controversies  Involving  consumers 
which  has  been  approved  under  this  section; 

"(H)  articulate  and  evaluate  the  goals  for 
a  model  State  system  of  consumer  contro- 
versy resolutions,  Including  the  formulation 
and  promotion  of  Model  Consumer  Debt 
Collection  Fair  Practices  Acts  and  ordinances 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  several  States. 
The  Model  Acts  and  ordinances  shall  be  for- 
mulated within  the  12  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  and  shall  be  re- 
vised from  time  to  time  as  Is  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Director. 

In  the  formulation  of  Model  Consumer  Debt 
Collection  Fair  Practices  Acts,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  existing  Model  Acts, 
the  costs  and  benefits  to  the  consumer  and 
the  public,  and  the  Impact  on  the  judicial 
system; 

"(I)  Coordinate  and  integrate  the  func- 
tioning of  both  public  and  business  spon- 
sored mechanisms;  and 

"(J)  take  such  other  actions  as  are  appro- 
priate to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  m  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  and  the  Board  shall 
cooperate,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, with  the  States  and  the  business  and 
legal  community.  In  addition  to  any  other 
enumerated  obligation,  the  Director  shall 
consult,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  State 
Administrator,  If  any.  In  each  State. 

"(2)  The  Board,  through  the  Director,  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  coopeartive  agree- 
ment to  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
State  which  establishes  and  maintains  a  sys- 
tem approved  by  the  Board  for  the  effective, 
fair.  Inexpensive,  and  expeditious  resolution 
of  controversies  involving  consumers  or  to 
assist  any  State  to  develop  such  a  system. 
Before  a  State  shall  be  deemed  eligible  to 
enter  into  or  renew  a  cooperative  agreement 
for  the  development  or  maintenance  of  a 
State  system,  the  Director  shall  make,  justi- 
fy, and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
finding  that  such  agreement  would  further 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  The  Director,  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  goals  of  this  section,  shall 
promote,  develop,  encourage,  and  assist  In 
the  development  of  consumer  debt  contro- 
versy resolution  mechanisms  through  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  or  other 
activities  that  will  encourage  Innovation  or 
effectuation  of  the  policies  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
discretionary  grants  under  this  subsection, 
in  a  total  amount  each  year  not  to  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
propriated under  this  section. 

■"(3)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
for  awarding  grants  for  research  or  demon- 
stration projects  which  are  consonant  with 
the  purposes  and  goals  of  this  section.  These 
grants  may  be  made  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, combinations  of  such  units,  or  non- 
profit organizations  and  foundations,  under 
established  criteria  and  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  from  time  to  time  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Director. 

""(e)  (1)  By  the  end  of  6  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  a  State  may 
establish  and  submit  a  plan  in  accordance 
with  this  section  for  the  resolution  of  debt 
controversies  involving  consumers.  A  plan 
Is  In  accordance  with  this  section  if  It  U 
designed  to  meet  or  exceed  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (c),  responds  to  the 
goals  set  forth  in  subsection  (f ) ,  and  repre- 
sents an  effective  response  to  the  Nation's 
need  for  fair,  expeditious,  and  inexpensive 
resolution  of  such  controversies.  Unon  the 
establishment  of  such  a  plan,  the  State  ad- 
ministrator shall  promptly  transmit  a  certi- 
fied copy  to  the  Board. 
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"(2)   Within  90  days  after  the 
celves  a  certified  copy  of  a  State  p 
llshed   under   paragraph    (1),   th« 
shall  make  a  determination  wliethi  r 
State  is  eligible  to  receive  flr.anc 
ance  under  subsection    (c),  and 
State   has   established   a  plan 
accordance    with    this    section 
Board  determines,  within  30  days 
Director  determines  that  a  State 
accordance  with  this  section,  that 
is  not  in  accordance  with  this 
Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
available,   enter   into   a   coopers  tike 
ment  designed  to  effectuate   sucl 
State  may  submit  a  revised  or 
designed   to  better  effectuate   the 
this  section  at  any  time. 
•'(3)   The  Director  shall 
not  less  than  once  every  2  years 
any  time  upon  complaint  of 
sumers.  review  any  State  plan  or 
cretlonary  grant  for  the  resolutlop 
controversies  involving  consumers 
been  approved  and  for  which 
experience  to  determine  whether 
or  grant  is  still  in  accordance  with 
of   this  section,   and    (B)    to   eva 
success  of  such  plan  or  grant  in 
the  policies   and   purposes  of   thl ; 
In  addition  to  the  data  required 
section   (g).  reports. must  be 
each    mechanism    showing    the 
which   It  has  met  the  applicable 
subsection  (f).  including  results 
sample  rarveys  of  attitudes  of 
who  have  actually  vised  the 
organization.    Any   plan   or   grant 
found  not  to  be  in  accordance 
goals  or  which  has  not  been 
be  terminated  in  accordance  with 
cedures  set  forth  in  paragraph  (4) . 
itate  such  review,  the  State 
in  each  such  3tate  shall  submit 
rector,  not  later  than  March  15  of 
an  annual  report  containing  all 
formation   requested    by   the 
comments  of  consumers,  includln  \ 
come    consumers,    on    the 
mechanisms  funded  under  this 

"(4)    Before    making    any 
under  paragraph    (2)    or   (3),   the 
shall  cause  a  notice  and  a  summaf'y 
plan  under  consideration  to  be 
the   Federal   Register  and   shall 
affected  State  and  all   interested 
reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
by  oral  or  written  submission,  an(  i 
pose  amendments:   If  any.  to  suet 
grant   program.   The   Commission, 
the  Director,  shall  notify  the  affec 
or    grantee    of    any    determlnatlo|is 
under  this  section  and  shall 
determinations  with  reasons  therelfcr 
Federal    Register.    Any    final 
by  the  Director  under  this 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in 
with  chapter  7  «/f  title  6,  United 
in  the  United  States  Court  of 
the  circuit   in  which   is  located 
whose  plan  or  grant  is  the  subjec 
determination  or  in  the  United  Sta 
of   Appeals  vfor   the   District   of 
Any  such  review  shall  be  Instltut^ 
eo  days  from  the  date  on  which  the 
nation  of  the  Director  Is  published 
Federal  Register. 

■•(f)(1)    A  State  is  responsive  to 
goals  If — 

"(A)(1)   there  are  sufficient 
types   of   readily   available   debt 
controversy  resolution  mechanismi 
slve  to  the  goals  set  forth  In  parag: 

"(B)  a  public  information 
fecttvely  communicating   to 
the   availability   and   location   of 
sumer    controversy    resolution 
and    consumer    complaint    offices 
State;  and 
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thereof  files  an  annual  report  with 
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Board  re-     content  as  is  prescribed  by  him  In  consulta- 
an  estab-      tion  with  the  Director. 
Director         "(2)  A  debt  consumer  controversy  resolu- 
(A)  the     tion   mechanism   is  responsive   to   national 
al  assist-      goals  If — 

(B)    such         "(A)   Its  forms,  rules,  and  procedures  are. 
wlvcli   Is   In     so  'ar  as  practicable,  easy  for  potential  users 
iless    the     to  understand,  free  from  technicalities,  and 
after  the      It  Is  Inexpensive  to  use; 

)lan  Is  In         "(B)  It  is  open  and  available  for  the  adju- 

mch  plan     dlcatlon  or  resolution  of  controversies  during 

the      hours  and  on  days  that  are  convenient  for 

consumers,  such  as  evenings  and  weekends. 

and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  controversies  are 

scheduled  to  be  resolved  at  such  times; 

"(C)  it  provides  for  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  translation  In  areas  with  substan- 
tial non-English-speaking  populations; 

"(D)  it  is  governed  by  reasonable  and  fair 
rules  and  procedures  which  are  approved  by 
the  State  administrator.  Such  rules  and  pro- 
cedures shall — 

"(1)  facilitate  the  early  resolution  of  con- 
sumer de'ot  controversies  by  means  in  fiddi- 
tion  to  the  adjudication  of  claims; 

"(11)  encourage  the  fairest  and  mo<it  effec- 
tive use  of  the  services  of  attorneys  In  the 
resolution  of  such  controversies; 

"(ill)  encourage  the  finality  and  conclu- 
siveness of  the  resolution  of  such  contro- 
versies; 

"(iv)  provide  for  the  qualification,  tenure 
and  duties  of  persons  charged  with  resolving 
or  assisting  In  the  resolution  of  such  con- 
troversies; 

"(V)  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
thorough  and  complete  records  of  each 
grievance  submitted  to  It  and  each  complaint 
filed  with  It  together  with  a  notation  as  to 
and  the  disposition  of  each  such  grievance  or 
complaint; 

"(vl)  Insure  that  both  sides  to  a  dispute 
are  directly  involved  In  the  resolution  of 
such  dispute; 

"(vtl)  Insure  that  the  results  of  dispute 
settlement  efforts  are  actually  carried  out; 

"(viil)  assure  that  the  consumer  is  in- 
formed of  the  status  of  his  case;  and 

"(xl)  provide  useful  information  about 
other  available  redress  mechanisms  in  the 
event  that  dlcpute  settlement  efforts  fall  or 
the  controversy  does  not  come  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  mechanism. 

"(g)  (1)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Board,  through  the  Director,  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  con- 
nection with  which  such  assistance  Is  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of 
the  project  or  understanding  supplied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  financial  and  perfor- 
mance audit.  This  provision  shall  apply  to 
all  recipients  of  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, whether  by  direct  grant  or  contract 
with  the  Board  through  the  Director  or  by 
subgrant  or  subcontract  from  primary  gran- 
tees or  contractors  of  the  Board,  through  the 
Director,  or  from  any  State  Administrator 
■receiving  financial  assistance  under  this 
«e:tion. 

"(2)  The  Board  or  any  of  its  designated 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  purpose 
of  ,udlt  and  examination  to  any  relevant 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipients  of  grants  and  financial  a.s.sistance 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall,  until  the  expiration  of  3 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  program  or 
project  with  which  the  assistance  is  used,  for 
the    purpose   of   financial    and    performance 
audits  and  examinations,  have  access  to  any 
relevant  books,  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords   of   recipients    of    financial    assistance 
unit     under  this  section. 
;he  State         "(4)  The  Board,  through  the  Director,  shall 
such      submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
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and  the  Congress  simultaneously  by  June  15 
each  year.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to^ 

"(A)  A  summary  of  any  reviews  under- 
taken pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  (3). 

"(B)  The  results  of  financial  and  per- 
formance audits  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
sxibsectlon. 

"(C)  An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  Board  in  Implementing 
the  purposes  of  the  section,  together  with 
any  recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tive or  other  action. 

"(h)    There  are  authorized  to  bv   appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"S  810.  Effective  date 

"This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment.". 
Section-by-Section   Analysis   ot  the   Fair 
Debt  Collection  Practices  Act 

The  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act 
adds  a  new  Title  VIII  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  to  be  cited  as  the  Pair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act. 

Section  802  defines  the  various  terms  used 
m  the  Act. 

The  term  "debt"  is  defined  to  make  clear 
that  the  Act  only  covers  transactions  prlmor- 
lly  for  personal,  family,  or  household  pur- 
poses and  not  transactions  Involving  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  buslnes,  commercial  or 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  term  "debt  collector"  is  narrowly  de- 
fined as  a  person  whose  principal  business  Is 
that  of  engaging  in  the  collection  of  debts 
in  interstate  commerce  for  another  person. 
Specifically  exempted  from  coverage  are: 

(A)  creditors  or  assignees  and  their  af- 
filiates; 

(B)  employes  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  attorneys  acting  In  a  professional 
capacity  for  a  client; 

(D)  process  servers; 

(E)  persons  enforcing  a  security  Interest 
in  real  or  personal  property; 

<F)  persons  acting  in  a  capacity  of  a  debt 
collector,  when  they  are  affiliated  by  common 
ownership; 

(G)  employees  of  a  creditor  who  are  col- 
lecting a  debt  for  another  creditor  under  a 
reciprocal  service  agrement; 

(H)  members  of  a  trade  association  col- 
lecting debts  for  other  members  of  the  trade 
association  under  agreements. 

Section  803  prohibits  a  debt  collector  from 
attempting  to  collect  a  debt  by: 

(1)  using  or  threatening  to  use  violence 
or  criminal  means; 

(2)  accusing  falsely  or  threatening  to  ac- 
cuse falsely  a  person  of  fraud  or  other  crimes. 

(3)  representing  or  threatening  to  repre- 
sent to  a  third  party  that  a  consumer  is  will- 
fully refusing  to  pay  a  non-disputed  debt 
when  the  debt  is  in  dispute; 

(4)  falsely  representing  that  the  sale 
or  assignment  of  a  debt  will  result  In  the 
consumer's  lose  of  defenses; 

(5)  threatening  that  nonpayment  will  re- 
sult in  arrest  or  seizure  of  property  without 
court  order  or  legal  authority; 

(6)  using  profane  or  obscene  language; 

(7)  placing  telephone  calls  without  a 
meaningful  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  the 
caller; 

(8)  causing  expense  in  the  form  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls  or  other  charges 
without  the  person  disclosing  the  name  of 
the  person  making  the  telephone  call; 

(9)  causing  the  telephone  to  ring  so  re- 
peatedly or  continuously  as  to  be  unrea- 
sonable or  Inconvenient. 

Section  804  prohibits  a  debt  collector  from 
collecting  or  attempting  to  collect  a  debt  by: 

(1)  using  an  alias  unless  the  correct  names 
of  the  user  are  posted  In  a  public  area  of  the 
debt  collector's  office; 

(2)  falsely  representing  that  the  debt  col- 
lector has  Information  or  something  of  value 
for  the  consumer; 

(3)  falling  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  per- 
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son  to  whom  the  debt  has  been  assigned  or  is 
owed; 

(4)  falling  to  disclose  that  the  debt  col- 
lector is  attempting  to  collect  a  debt; 

(6)  falling  to  disclose  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  debt  collector's  firm; 

(6)  falsely  representing  that  the  debt  col- 
lector is  affiliated  with  an  Instrumentality  of 
a  governmental  agency; 

(7)  using  or  distributing  a  communication 
which  falsely  represent  that  they  are  ap- 
proved by  a  court  or  governmental  body; 

(8)  falsely  representing  that  a  debt  may 
be  increased  by  additional  fees  when  no 
written  contract  or  statute  authorizes  the 
charges; 

(9)  representing  that  attorney's  fees  or 
charges  will  definitely  be  added  when  the 
matter  Is  In  the  discretion  of  a  court; 

(10)  falsely  representing  the  status  or  true 
nature  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  debt 
collector; 

(11)  falsely  representing  that  a  communi- 
cations is  from  an  attorney  or  law  firm  when 
it  is  not; 

(12)  representing  that  a  debt  is  being  col- 
lected by  an  attorney  when  It  is  not; 

(13)  representing  that  a  debt  is  being 
collected  by  an  independent  collection 
agency  when  it  is  not; 

(14)  falsely  representing  that  a  debt  col- 
lector Is  a  credit  bureau. 

Section  805(a)  Imposes  actual  or  punitive 
damages  as  a  court  may  allow  when  a  debt 
collector  willfully  fails  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

In  a  case  of  a  class  action,  the  total  re- 
covery Is  limited  to  not  more  than  the  lesser 
of  $500,000  or  1  per  cent  of  the  net  worth 
of  the  debt  collector. 

Section  805(b)  Imposes  liability  for  actual 
damages  when  a  debt  collector  Is  negligent 
In  falling  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

Section  805(c)  provides  that  attorney's 
fees  may  be  awarded  to  a  successful  plain- 
tive based  on  the  work  expended  and  costs. 
Where  the  court  finds  that  an  action  has 
been  brought  In  bad  faith  for  the  purposes 
of  harassment,  the  court  shall  award  the 
defendant  attorney's  fees. 

Section  805(d)  provides  that  In  determin- 
ing tho  amount  of  award  In  any  class  action 
the  court  shall  consider  relevant  factors. 

Section  805(e)  provides  that  a  debt  col- 
lector may  not  be  held  liable  when  by  pre- 
pMDnderance  of  evidence,  it  is  shown  that  the 
violation  was  not  intentional  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  bona  fide  error. 

Section  805(f)  gives  Jurisdiction  to  any 
appropriate  United  States  district  court 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
and  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion within  one  year  from  the  date  on  which 
the  liability  arises. 

Section  805(g)  provides  that  a  consumer 
may  not  take  an  offset  for  punitive  damages 
until  an  award  has  been  made  by  a  court. 

Section  806  vest  authority  for  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  but  re- 
stricts rulemaking  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  promulgation  of  procedural  rules. 
Section  807  provides  that  Act  shall  not 
exempt  any  person  from  complying  with 
state  laws  except  to  the  extent  that  those 
laws  are  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of 
the  Act  and  that  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine such  inconsistencies. 

Section  808  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  exempt  compliance  with  the  Act  in 
any  state  which  the  Commission  determines 
has  debt  collection  practices  laws  that  are 
substantially  similar  to  those  imposed  by 
the  Act  and  where  there  Is  adequate  provi- 
sion for  enforcement. 

Section  809  establishes  a  grant  procedure 
under  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
directed  to  encourage  the  states  to  adopt 
Model  Consumer  Debt  Collection  Pair  Prac- 
tices Acts  and  debt  controversy  mechanisms 
to  eliminate  the  abusive  debt  collection  prac- 
tices and  assure  a  convenient  forum  for  the 


out  of  court  resolution  of  the  controversies  In 
a  fair,  Inexpensive  nad  expeditious  manner. 
In  the  formulation  of  Model  Consumer  Debt 
Collection  Fair  Practices  Acts,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  existing  Model  Acts, 
their  costs  and  benefits  to  the  consumer  and 
the  public,  and  their  Impact  on  the  Judicial 
system.  It  is  Intended  that  the  Board  shall 
consult  commissions  on  uniform  state  laws 
and  bar  associations  and  foundations.  In 
addition  to  grants  to  the  State  governments, 
grants  may  be  made  to  local  goverments  and 
non-profit  organizations  and  foundations. 

Section  810  provides  that  the  title  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
ligljted  to  join  in  the  introduction  of 
amendments  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  harassment 
and  intimidation  of  the  consumer  by 
debt  collectors. 

In  our  society,  the  harassment  and  in- 
timidation of  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  a  debt  is  abhorrent.  Par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  abusive  practices 
is  the  lower  income  innercity  dweller. 
Our  bUl  attacks  this  problem  by  prohib- 
iting a  debt  collector  from  attempting 
to  collect  in  interstate  commerce  any 
debt  by  the  use  of  harassing  tactics  such 
as  threats  of  violence,  false  statements, 
repeated  telephone  calls,  use  of  obscene 
language,  and  threats  of  loss  of  employ- 
ment. So  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  States  in  protecting 
the  consumer  on  the  local  level  and  to 
avoid  placing  unreasonable  burdens  on 
small  business,  our  bill  would  encourage 
the  States  to  pass  Model  Fair  Debt  Col- 
lection Practices  Acts  and  to  provide 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  debtor- 
creditor  disputes. 

In  considering  consumer  credit  protec- 
tion legislation  which  curtails  creditor's 
remedies,  Congress  should  weigh  the 
overall  effect  it  might  have  on  the  cost 
and  availability  of  credit  to  the  con- 
sumer. Bad  debt  losses  in  this  country 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars  and  must 
be  made  up  by  someone.  If  the  losses  are 
too  high,  the  result  could  be  business 
failures  and  loss  of  jobs. 

In  some  sectors  of  the  economy  such 
as  retailing  and  hospital  services,  these 
losses  come  out  of  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  For 
low  income  groups  who  rely  heavily  on 
installment  lending,  the  outcome  can  be 
a  curtailment  of  the  availability  of 
credit.  Thus,  consumers  have  a  vital 
interest  in  a  proper  balance  which  will 
outlaw  unconscionable  practices  but  per- 
mit legitimate  debt  collection  methods 
unfettered  by  burdensome  redtape.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  designed 
to  properly  strike  that  balance. 

Equally  important  is  the  impact  Fed- 
eral legislation  will  have  on  small  busi- 
ness. The  proliferation  of  Federal  regu- 
lation in  the  consumer  credit  area  is  a 
factor  which  is  forcing  small  retailers  to 
abandon  their  credit  plans.  This  is  an 
unwise  public  policy  which  is  placing  the 
small  retailer  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  the  large  retailers  who  have 
inhouse  credit  plans.  It  encourages  the 
concentration  of  power  over  credit  grant- 
ing in  the  large  financial  institutions.  To 
avoid  this  regulatory  over -kill  so  destruc- 
tive to  small  business,  our  bill  has  been 
tightly  drawn  to  cover  only  those  abuses 


which  have  been  demonstrated  to  exist 
and  can  best  be  treated  by  Federal  con- 
trol. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  needlessly  en- 
croach upon  the  important  role  of  the 
States  in  providing  consumer  protection 
on  the  local  level.  Approximately  25 
States,  including  Texas,  have  enacted 
Model  Consumer  Debt  Collection  Fair 
Practices  Acts  and  some  33  States  re- 
quire debt  collection  services  to  be 
licensed.  Other  State  legislatures  are 
moving  to  fill  in  the  gap.  Our  bill  will 
encourage  this  experimentation  by  the 
States  which  is  so  vital  to  the  well  being 
of  the  consumer  and  the  small  business- 
man who  both  need  protection  from  un- 
ethical operators. 

In  sum,  the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Prac- 
tices Act  will  protect  the  consumer  from 
harassment  and  the  ethical  business  firm 
from  unfair  competition  in  interstate 
commerce.  Equally  important,  it  will  en- 
courage the  States  to  take  a  prominent 
and  effective  role  in  consumer  protection 
on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
which  will  soon  hold  hearings  on  debt 
collection  legislation,  will  thoroughly 
explore  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  (by  request) : 
S.  1131.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  251 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  section  305  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pui'poses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

NtrClEAB   REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

authorization 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, I  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph. 
are  introducing  a  bill  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  that  Agency  for  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regu- 
lation of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  which  I  chair, 
plans  to  hold  hearings  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  explore  the  detailed  justifica- 
tion for  the  requested  funds  and  pro- 
grams. This  bill  will  provide  a  logical 
starting  point  for  our  deliberations. 
However,  we  intend  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  NRC  programs 
before  reaching  any  final  conclusions 
regarding  the  appropriateness  and  ne- 
cessity of  any  given  program  as  well  as 
the  required  level  of  funding.  With  the 
understanding  that  we  are  in  no  way 
bound  by  the  programs  or  funding  levels 
appearing  in  this  bill,  we  are  privileged 
to  introduce  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1131 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Sic.  101.  There  Is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  Nuclear 
mission  In  accordance  with  the 
section   261   of   the   Atomic   Ei. 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
Energy     Reorganization     Act     o: 
amended,  for  Salaries  and  Exp«  t 
150,000  to  remain  available  unt  t 

Sec.  102.  Moneys  received  by  tl 
slon  for  the  cooperative  nuclear 
search  programs  may  be  retalnel 
for   salaries   and    expenses   assoi 
those  programs,  notwithstanding 
slons  of  section  3617  of  the  Revl;  l 
(31  U.S.C.  484),  and  shall  rema:  a 
until  expended.  Funds  may  be 
purposes  stated  in  this  section 
extent  provided  in  Approprlatlo  i 

Sec.  103.  Transfers  of  sums 
and  expenses  may  be  made  to 
of  the  Oovemment  for  the 
the   work    for   which   the 
made,  and  in  such  cases  the 
ferred  may  be  merged  with  the 
to  which  transferred. 

Sec.  104.  Public  Law  94-291  is 
adding  section  105  to  read  as  . 
addition  to  the  funds  authorized 

tion    101,    there    is    hereby 

amount  of  $200,000   for   fundini 
Tenors    to    the     proceeding    to 
whether  wldescale  commercial  u: 
oxide  fuel  should  be  authorized 
called  the  "QESMO"  proceeding) 
available  until  expended. 
TITLE    II— AUTHORIZATION 
PRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 

Sec.   201.   There   is  hereby 
be  approprUted  to  the  Nuclear 
Commission  in  accordance  with 
sions  of  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
Energy    Reorganization     Act    ol 
amended,    for   salaries    and 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  202.  Moneys  received  by 
slon  for  the  cooperative  nuclear 
search  programs  may  be  retained 
for   salaries   and   expenses    a^soc 
those  programs,  notwithstanding 
slons  of  section  3617  of  the  Revise 
(31  use.  484),  and  shall  remalK 
until  expended.  Fimds  may  be 
purposes  stated  in  this  section 
extent  provided  in  appropriation 

Sec.  203.  Transfers  of  sums 
and  expenses  may  be  made  to 
of  the  Oovemment  for  the 
the   work    for   which    the   a^^._ 
made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sunn( 
ferred  may  be  merged  with  the 
tion  to  which  transferred. 
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ByMr.  BIDEN: 
S.   1132.  A  bill  to  amend 
Educational  Opportunity  Act 
provide  for  an  Improved  sta^idard 
enforced  transportation  of 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccmimittee 
the  Judiciary. 


EQUAL    IDtrCATIONAL 

AMENDMENTS    OF    1977 


oppoRTui  rrriEs 


nn 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pre-Jidpnt. 
troduce  the  Equal  Educational 
tunities    Amendments    of    19 
would  amend   the  Education4l 
tunities  Act  of  1974  to  prohibit 
from  ordering  the  transportat 
student  unless  the  court  first  _ 
that  a  raciaJlv  discriminator 
was  a  motivating  factor  in  the 
tional  violation  for  which  the 
tation  is  proposed  as  a  remed; 

The  bill  is  predicated  upon  j 
decisions  handed  down  by  the 
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Court,  beginning  in  Jime  of  last  year,  in 
which  the  Court  fashioned  a  new  rule  in 
racial  discrimination  cases.  The  basic 
rule  which  the  Court  first  applied  in  the 
emplojrment  discrimination  case  of 
Washington  v.  Davis,  426  U.S.  229  (1976) , 
the  Arlington  Heights  v.  Metropolitan 
Housing  Corp. — January  1977 — housing 
case,  and  now  seems  prepared  to  apply 
to  school  cases,  is  that  a  court  cannot 
impose  a  remedy  for  alleged  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tory effect  alone.  The  Court  now  requires 
that  there  be  a  finding  that  "a  discrimi- 
natory purpose  was  a  motivating  factor 
in  the  constitutional  violation  for  which 
the  remedy  is  proposed."  In  essence, 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Amendments  of  1977  would  legislate  this 
rule  for  busing  cases. 

My  bill  strilces  at  the  heart  of  the  in- 
ju.stice  of  court-ordered  busing.  It  pro- 
hibits the  Federal  courts  from  disrupting 
our  educational  system  in  the  name  of 
the  Constitution  where  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  governmental  officials  in- 
tended to  discriminate. 

My  bill  is  limited  in  several  important 
respects.  First,  it  is  only  directed  at  bus- 
ing cases  which  are  still  in  the  courts  and 
for  which  busing  has  not  yet  been  or- 
dered. 

Second,  the  bill  only  goes  as  far  as  the 
Supreme  Court  seems  to  go.  It  only  goes 
as  far  as  the  new  "discriminatory  pur- 
pose" rule  recently  enunciated  by  the 
Court.  It  only  goes  this  far  because,  I  be- 
lieve, that  except  via  a  constitutional 
amendment,  the  Congress  could  not  go 
beyond  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
in  the  Congress  to  curb  unnecessary  bus- 
ing. In  September  of  1975,  the  Senate 
passed  my  amendment  to  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  that  prohibited  HEW 
from  ordering  busing  to  achieve  school 
integration.  That  was  the  first  time  the 
U.S.  Senate  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  busing.  The  Supreme  Court  seems 
to  have  recognized  that  busing  simply 
cannot  be  justified  in  cases  where  State 
and  local  oflBcials  intended  no  discrimi- 
nation. 

This  legislation  protects  legitimate 
constitutional  rights  without  permitting 
the  extreme  remedy  of  busing  where  it  is 
not  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  a  list  of 
questions  and  answers  that  I  prepared 
regarding  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    1132 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Amendments  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  215  of  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act  of  1974  (20  U.S.C. 
1714)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (c),  and  all  references  thereto,  as  sub- 
section (d) ,  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)   the  following  subsection: 

"(c)  No  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
order  directly  or  indirectly  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  student  unless  the  court  deter- 
mines that  a  discriminatory  purpose  was  a 
motivating  factor  by  the  school  officials  In 


the  constitutional  violation  for  which  such 
transportation  is  proposed  as  a  remedy.  No 
court  of  the  United  States  should  otherwise 
abridge  the  right  of  any  child  to  attend  the 
school  nearest  his  home  except  for  purposes 
of  "special  education"  as  defined  in  Section 
802(16)  of  the  Education  of  Handicapped 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1401)."' 

Sec.  3.  The  Amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
any  order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States 
which  is  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  which  is  made  prior  to  such 
date  but  which  has  not  been  effected  by  such 
date. 


Some   Questions  and   Answers  About  the 

"Equal         Educational         Opportunities 

Amendments  op  1977" 

Q.  1.  Is  this  attempt  to  limit  the  authority 

of  the  Courts  to  order  busing  by  Congress 

constitutional? 

A.  1.  Yes.  It  is  constitutional  for  Congress 
to  set  standards  for  the  implementation  of  a 
constitutional  right  by  the  courts  so  long  as 
those  standards  do  not  Interfere  with  the 
right  Itself.  Congress  can,  therefore,  enact 
legislation  limiting  busing  as  a  remedy  pro- 
vided it  does  not  restrict  the  14th  Amend- 
ment rights  of  litigants  as  Interpreted  by 
the  courts.  Since  this  legislation  is  consistent 
with  the  evolving  principles  of  14th  Amend- 
ment law  as  developed  by  the  Court  In  recent 
cases,  it  is,  thereby,  constitutional. 

Q.  2.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  appears  to 
be  nearlng  a  definitive  ruling  In  busing  cases 
consistent  with  this  legislation,  why  is  it 
necessary  now? 

A.  2.  "The  Supreme  Court,  and  Indeed  all 
Federal  courts,  are  courts  of  limited  Juris- 
diction and  can  decide  only  cases  properly 
brought  before  it  upon  appeal.  It  could  be 
months  or  even  years  before  the  proper  case 
is  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  provid- 
ing It  with  a  record  from  which  to  make  this 
decision. 

In  this  Instance,  Congress  would  be  taking 
the  initiative  on  a  matter  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  many  areas  in  the  country  by  fram- 
ing the  Issue  for  the  courts  consistent  with 
the  Constitution. 

Q.  3.  Would  this  legislation  permit  all  bus- 
ing cases  previously  decided  by  the  courts  to 
be  re-opened? 

A.  3.  No.  It  would  apply  only  to  busing 
cases  which  are  still  In  the  courts  and  for 
which  busing  has  not  been  ordered. 

Q.  4.  The  Court  appears  ready  to  require 
that  there  be  a  finding  that  a  "'discrimina- 
tory purpose  was  a  motivating  factor"  in  its 
determination  of  racial  discrimination  cases. 
Does  this  legislation  provide  guidelines  for 
determining   a   "'discriminatory   purpose"? 

A.  4.  No.  The  operative  language  of  the 
legislation,  '■discriminatory  purpose  was  a 
motivating  factor",  is  based  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  case  of  Arlington 
Heights  V.  Metropolitan  Housing  Corpora- 
tion (Jan.  1977).  In  that  decision,  the  Court 
established  some  guidelines  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  "discriminatory  purpose"  rule. 
For  example,  the  Cotirt  said  in  footnote  21 
of  the  decision: 

"Proof  that  the  decision  by  the  Village 
was  motivated  In  part  by  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory purpose  would  not  neces.sarlly  have 
required  Invalidation  of  the  challenged  de- 
cision. Such  proof  would,  however,  have 
shifted  to  the  Village  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing that  the  same  decision  would  have 
resulted  even  had  the  impermissible  purpose 
not  been  considered.  If  this  were  established, 
the  complaining  party  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
no  longer  fairly  could  attribute  the  Injury 
complained  of  to  improper  consideration  of 
a  discriminatory  purpose.  In  such  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  no  Justification  for 
judicial  interference  with  the  challenged 
decision.  But  in  tMs  ca^e  respondents  failed 
to  make  the  required  threshold  showing.  See 
Mt.  Healthy  City  School  Dist.  Bd.  of  Educa- 
tion v.  Doyle,  No.  75-1278.  post.  p. . 
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Furthermore,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  the 
decision,  the  Court  based  this  language  on 
an  earlier  line  of  cases.  The  Court  cited 
Keyes  v.  School  District  No.  1,  413  U.S.  189. 
208  (1973):  Wright  v.  Rockefeller,  376  U.S. 
52,  56-57  (1964) :  Akins  v.  Texas,  325  U.S.  398, 
403-404  (1975). 

Therefore,  the  "discriminatory  purpose " 
language  has  a  well  established  meaning  in 
14th  Amendment  law. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1133.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  3306 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eli- 
minate the  requirement  of  apportion- 
ment of  appointments  in  the  depart- 
mental service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

repeal   or  CIVIL  SERVICE  apportionment 

REQUIREMErrTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  appor- 
tionment requirements  for  employment 
with  the  civil  service  system. 

This  requirement  of  the  law  states 
that  all  sections  of  the  country  should 
have  a  proportionate  .-^hare  of  Federal 
appointments  to  headquarters  jobs  in 
the  Washington.  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 
The  concept  of  proportional  geographic 
representation  in  the  civil  service  dates 
baclc  to  1883  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act. 

Back  In  those  days,  there  was  little 
usage  of  a  merit  system.  Friends  and 
relatives  of  politicians  and  high  office- 
holders got  the  civil  service  jobs.  Forty 
percent  of  all  civil  service  jobs  were  con- 
centrated in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
that  time. 

But  times  have  changed  since  1883. 
The  civil  service  system  Instituted  a 
merit  system  which  ossured  a  modem, 
professional  work  fcrce  of  dedicated 
Americans.  Transportation  and  commu- 
nication brought  the  country  together 
both  physically  and  psychologically.  The 
Federal  Government  decentralized  many 
of  its  policy  making  and  program  ad- 
ministration jobs  to  field  offices  outside 
the  Washington  area.  Today,  less  than 
one  in  seven  of  the  jobs  in  the  competi- 
tive civil  service  are  in  Washington. 

And  a  number  of  exceptions  were 
made  to  the  geographical  apportionment 
law  which  had  the  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing against  minorities.  For  example,  the 
"excepted  service"  is  exempt  from  ap- 
portionment. These  positions  total  about 
70,000. 

Veterans  and  those  with  veterans 
preference  are  not  subject  to  apportion- 
ment. The  Civil  Service  Commission  es- 
timates that  50  percent  of  all  Federal 
appointees  are  veterans. 

All  positions  at  GS-13  and  above  are 
exempt  from  apportionment  on  the 
grounds  that  these  positions  should  be 
based  on  merit  alone  and  attract  the 
most  qualified.  There  are  183,867  posi- 
tions at  grade  13  through  18  in  the  civil 
service. 

It  is  Indeed  anachronistic  to  believe 
that  certain  higher  grade  civil  service 
jobs  require  none  but  the  best  while 
others,  at  lower  grades,  which  require 
specialized  training  as  well,  should  not 
also  be  based  solely  on  merit. 

Other  exceptions  from  the  apportion- 
ment law  are  field  office  positions  lo- 


cated In  Washington;  Government 
Printing  Office  positions;  apprentice  po- 
sitions in  the  recognized  trades  and 
skilled  occupations;  and  part-time  and 
intermittent  jobs. 

In  sum,  as  a  result  of  all  these  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  about  50,000  Federal 
positions — 15  percent — of  the  total 
326.000  Federal  civilian  jobs  in  Wash- 
ington are  subject  to  apportionment. 

The  Civ'.l  Service  Commission  has  long 
held  that  the  apportionment  requirement 
is  outmoded,  ineffective,  and  cumbersome 
to  administer. 

The  Commission  reported: 

Our  records  show  41  States  and  Territories 
currently  in  arrears  and  15.  including  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  excess  of  their  apportionment  quotas. 
This  imbalance  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed for  the  last  25  years  or  more.  Appor- 
tionment simply  has  not  made  a  significant 
difference  in  the  number  of  persons  from 
States  perennially  in  arrears  who  take  em- 
ployment in  Washington,  D.C.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  this  Is  because  residents  of  the 
States  in  arrears  who  want  Federal  Jobs  find 
they  can  get  them  in  their  own  States  with- 
out having  to  uproot  self  and  family  to  move 
to  Washington. 

Apportionment  is  based  on  quotas  that 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  rela- 
tive qualifications  of  applicants  and  thus 
subverts  the  merit  system  which  we  all 
have  worked  hard  to  perfect,  preserve 
and  protect.  And  because  of  the  veterans 
preference  in  civil  service  hiring,  women 
have  had  to  bear  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  apportionment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Federal 
civil  service  jobs  are  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  Competitive 
exams  are  held  on  a  regular  basis 
throughout  the  country  for  those  jobs, 
and  regional  representation  and  equal 
employment  opportunity  in  the  Federal 
civil  service  are  assured  through  this 
system  based  on  merit; 

A  small  percentage  of  the  jobs,  how- 
ever, are  subject  to  this  archaic  appor- 
tionment law  here  in  Washington. 

It  is  so  outmoded  at  this  point  that 
nobody  is  sure  anymore  about  the  latest 
count  of  persons  in  anportioned  jobs 
against  their  State  of  legal  residence. 
Civil  Service  has  a  very  difficult  time  get- 
ting agencies  to  report  on  their  appor- 
tioned employees  and  to  keep  track  of 
them. 

This  bill  has  been  Introduced  several 
times  in  the  last  few  years.  It  has  re- 
ceived overwhelming  support  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

Our  President  has  written  a  book,  the 
title  of  which,  I  believe,  applies  here  to 
the  repeal  of  the  apportionment  rule: 
"Why  Not  the  Best?"  It  is  time  to  insure 
that  the  best  are  afforded  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  all  merit  positions 
in  the  civil  service  by  removing  the  ap- 
portionment obstacle. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
<Mr.    Leahy),    and    the    Senator    from 


Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  14,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Procedures  Act  of  1977. 

S.  28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  28,  the  Repeat  Offenders 
Prosecution  and  Prison  Improvement 
Act. 

S.  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  35,  the  Civil  Rights  Improvements  Act 
of  1977. 

5.  652 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Orsgon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  682.  the 
Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1977. 

S.  685 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  685,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  to  conform  the  termination  date 
for  certain  tax  deductions  for  tran.sfcrs 
of  parti'dl  interests  in  property  for  pres- 
ervation purposes  with  the  termination 
dates  of  r2lated  provisions. 

S.    703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  708,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  payment  for  rural 
health  clinic  services. 

S.    926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casei  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  926,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  public  financing  of  pri- 
mary and  general  elections  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

S.    957 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  957,  the  Con- 
sumer Controversies  Resolution  Act. 

S.    969 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  969,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
Its  coverage  to  professional  employees. 

S.    972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  972, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  grants  to  sup- 
port the  development  and  operation  of 
small  business  development  centers  in 
order  to  provide  small  business  with 
management  development,  technical  in- 
formation, product  planning  and  devel- 
opment, and  domestic  and  international 
market  development. 

S.    I04S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1045,  a 
bill  to  change  the  name  of  the  Indiana 
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Dunes  National  Lakeshore  t<    the  Paul 
H.  Douglas  National  Lakeshoqe. 

B.  1040 

At   the   request   of   Mr. 
the    Senator   from   New 
ScHMiTT)  and  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added  as 
of  S.  1046,  a  bill  to  amend 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
ize  an  evaluation  of  the  risks 
fits  of  certain  food  additives 
mlt  the  marketing  of  saccharlr 
an  evaluation  can  be  made  of 


qCHWEDCCR, 

(Mr. 

fiom  Texas 

losponsors 

Federal 

to  author- 

and  bene- 

to  per- 

untll  such 
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and 


S.   1119 


Yqung, 


(Mr. 


At  the   request  of   Mr 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Govern)  was  added  as  a  cosp^nsor 
1119,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
of  1964,  as  amended,  to  provided 
the  continuation  and  tribal 
tion  of  the  food  stamp  and 
distribution  programs  on  Indi^ 
tlons,  and  for  other  purposes 
lated  to  the  administration  o 
stamp  and  commodity  distrib  itlon 
grams  on  Indian  reservations 
ment  the  Federal  responsibill  ty 
care  and  nutrition  of  the  Ind  ian 
by  improving  services,  f  acilitie 
determination  of  Federal  food 
programs. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON 
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39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bidei^.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  t  le  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  t  le  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  an  i  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  )f  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39.  a  joint  ref  olution  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administr4tion's  ban 
of  saccharin. 


SENATE   JOINT   RESOLITrlOTJ 

At   the   request   of   Mr 


Nl  LSON, 


nir 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
LETT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsoi 
Joint  Resolution  34,  a  joint 
designate  the  week  commencii^ 
third  Monday  In  February  of 
as  "National  Patriotism  Week, 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   103 

At   the   request  of   Mr 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
PHREY),    the   Senator   from 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
tucky  (Mr.  Ford), -and  the  Seiiator 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  wer- 1 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
resolution  calling  for  a  White 
ference  on  Small  Business. 


AMENDMENTS  SXJBMITTtD  FOR 
PRINTING 


CODE  OF  OFFICIAL  CONpUCT — 
SENATE  RESOLUnONTllO 

AMENDMENT   NO.   159 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  tt>  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  WALLOP   (for  hlmsel: 
Danforth)  submitted  an  ameildment 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  then 
Senate  Resolution   110,  to 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  for 
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bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    100 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  65  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   161 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110,  supra. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1977— H.R.  3477 

AMENDMENT  NO.  103 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  offered  by  him  to  H.R. 
3477,  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1976 
individual  income  taxes  and  other  pay- 
ments, to  reduce  Individual  and  business 
income  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  sim- 
plification and  reform. 

AMENDMENT   NO.  IBS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nomination  of  Arthur 
Vernon  Weaver.  Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Persons  wishing  to  testify 
or  submit  statements,  please  contact 
Allen  Neece  on  224-3794. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  NEEDED 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  more  than  two  weeks  since  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1976  (H.R.  11).  Immediate- 
ly after  passage,  the  Senate  appointed 
conferees  and  asked  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  confer  on  this  Important 
measure.  There  has  been  no  response 
from  the  other  body  and  conferees  have 
not  been  appointed. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  confer  today  on  this  matter  with  Rep- 
resentative Harold  T.  Johnson,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  I  expressed 
to  him  my  concern  about  the  delay  in 
resolving  our  differences  on  this  legis- 
lation. There  are  differences  in  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill,  but  these  can  never 
be  resolved  until  the  conferees  meet. 

I  have  subsequently  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  re- 


emphasizing  my  concerns  and  stating  my 
belief  that  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  should  become  law  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Johnson  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  25, 1977. 
Hon.  Harold  T.  "Bizz"  Johnson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,     House     of     Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bizz:  I  am  sorry  we  had  to  cut  short 
our  conversation  this  afternoon  but  a  vote  In 
the  Senate  required  my  Immediate  attention. 
I  re-emphaslze  the  belief  that  a  Senate- 
House  conference  should  be  convened  early 
next  week  to  consider  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1977.  There  are  differences 
In  the  versions  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  two 
Houses.  These  can  be  resolved  only  by  a 
conference. 

When  the  95th  Congress  convened,  legis- 
lation to  stimulate  the  creation  of  Jobs  was 
given  the  highest  priority.  The  Public  Works 
Committees  In  both  the  Senate  and  House 
responded  to  this  need  by  expediting  con- 
sideration of  legislation.  The  House  bill 
passed  on  February  24  and  the  Senate  com- 
pleted action  on  March  10.  Senate  con- 
ferees were  appointed  Immediately.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  House  to  take  similar  action  con- 
tinues to  delay  resolution  of  differences  lead- 
ing to  enactment  of  this  vitally  needed 
measure. 

I  understand  your  concern  about  Inclusion 
In  the  Senate  bill  of  authorizations  for  the 
construction  grant  program  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Cksntrol  Act.  This  action  was  taken 
to  relieve  a  serious  shortage  of  Federal  funds 
to  build  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Approxi- 
mately 34  states  will  have  exhausted  their 
construction  capability  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Prompt  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  these  funds — which  also  have 
substantial  Job-creating  ability— In  no  way 
precludes  the  development  of  legislation 
addressing  other  water  pollution  Issues. 
Members  of  our  Committee  repeatedly  stated 
their  commitment  to  consider  all  water  pol- 
lution Ifsues  this  year.  The  Committee,  In 
fact,  Is  planning  hearings  In  May. 

I  suggest,  Bizz,  that  by  falling  to  meet 
in  conference,  we  are  breaking  faith  with  the 
American  people  to  whom  we  made  a  com- 
mitment to  ease  unemployment.  I  believe 
it  would  be  extremely  helpful  If  the  confer- 
ence could  meet  to  explore  our  concerns. 
This  Is  the  only  way  that  we  can  ever  reach 
agreement. 

With  personal  regards  and  ofHcial  esteem, 
I  am, 

Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  country's  best  informed  men  on 
Western,  Indian,  land,  and  water  prob- 
lems is  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  former  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Arizona.  In  a  recent 
series  of  newspaper  articles,  Mr.  Pyle 
has  dealt  expertly  with  current  develop- 
ments in  these  areas,  especially  that  con- 
cerning President  Carter's  attempt  to 
halt  construction  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project.  Because  of  their  timeliness  and 
Importance  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Howard  Pyle  Writes 

This  week's  revelation  that  members  of 
Arizona's  Indian  community  had  filed  suit 
In  U.8.  District  Court  In  Phoenix  claiming 
they  were  entitled  to  7(J  percent  of  the  state's 
allocation  of  Central  Arizona  Project  water 
was  reminiscent  of  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
episodes  In  Arizona's  history. 

The  facts  differ  In  a  wide  variety  of  ways, 
but  the  impact  Is  certainly  comparable. 

The  earlier  Incident  began  when  one  James 
Addison  Reavts,  a  street-car  conductor  from 
Missouri,  claimed  to  have  acquired  title  dat- 
ing back  to  December  20,  1748,  to  a  Spanish 
land  grant  embracing  the  largest  part  of 
what  we  know  as  the  Salt  and  Gila  River 
valleys.  The  area  Involved  totaled  some  2,000 
square  miles. 

As  history  records  It,  the  Reavis-Peralta 
land-grant  scheme  was  based  on  titles  guar- 
anteed to  Mexican  land  owners  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
and  the  Gadsden  Treaty.  Reavls  set  out  to 
prove  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  endowed 
one  Miguel  Peralta  de  Cordoba  as  Baron  of 
the  Colorados  In  1748. 

An  Impressive  collection  of  documents  was 
produced  as  evidence  that  the  grant  of  land 
to  the  Peralta  family  included  the  water  and 
mining  rights  to  a  tract  236  by  78  miles  In 
size.  It  was  alleged  that  a  descendant  of  the 
original  Baron  had  transferred  the  entire 
grant  to  an  Arizona  pioneer  by  the  name  of 
George  M.  Willing,  and  that  Willing  gave 
over  the  claim  to  Reavls  In  1867. 

To  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  property, 
Reavls  managed  to  marry  a  Mexican  girl  who 
was  said  to  be  the  only  direct  surviving  de- 
scendant of  Miguel  Peralta.  Reavls'  claims 
were  so  plausible  that  he  was  able  to  tor- 
ment settlers  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  valley  by 
collecting  tribute  from  them. 

Since  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway's  right- 
of-way  crossed  the  same  area,  tribute  was 
collected  from  the  SP,  too. 

The  Reavls  family  lived  magnlflcantly 
once  their  claim  was  officially  recognized  by 
the  United  States  courts.  They  traveled 
widely  In  Europe,  maintained  homes  in 
Washington,  St.  Louis  and  Chihuahua  City. 
Headquarters  for  the  family  business  was 
established  on  the  railway  near  the  present 
town  of  Casa  Grande. 

The  Reavls  bubble  of  prosperity  lasted 
untU  the  early  90's.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  supposed  deeds  to  Peralta  property  were 
recorded  on  paper  that  was  less  than  20- 
years  old.  It  was  determined  that  some  of 
the  printing  was  done  with  type  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  vintage.  Gradually  the  older 
manuscripts  Involved  were  declared  to  be 
fraudulent. 

Reavls'  wife,  supposed  heiress  to  the  Per- 
alta wealth,  was  found  to  be  from  a  Cali- 
fornia Indian  reservation,  but  well  trained 
to  play  her  part. 

In  1895,  Reavls  went  to  prison  In  Santa  Pe. 
Released  before  his  6-year  sentence  was  up, 
he  and  his  family  retired  to  obscure  poverty 
In  old  Mexico. 

It  will  be  most  Interesting,  and  of  great 
significance,  to  see  what  happens  to  the  suit 
Arizona  Indians  have  filed  claiming  70  per- 
cent of  the  state's  allocation  of  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  water  based  on  conditions  al- 
leged to  date  from   1864. 

Howard  Pyle  Warres 

When  an  unidentified  White  House  aide 
Is  reported  as  saying— "President  Carter  be- 
lieves the  Central  Arizona  Project  is  unjusti- 
fiable, environmentelly  unsound  and  uneco- 
nomical and  unnecessary" — It's  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  days  when  national  do- 
mestic policy  was  being  manhandled  by  Hal- 
deman-Ehrllchman  and  company. 

Never  having  been  elected  to  take  on  this 


much  responsibility  these  two  men  and  their 
palace  guard  associates  could  be  Just  as  brash 
as  their  whims  might  dictate  while  the  head 
man  In  the  White  House  was  too  preoccupied 
with  such  things  as  International  policy  to 
be  bothered  with  all  of  the  mlnutla  Involved. 

We  saw  it  happen  then  and  we  now  see  per- 
haps the  first  evidence  of  a  replay  of  this 
kind  of  administrative  performance  during 
the  regime  of  President  Carter. 

Governor  Raul  Castro  and  our  Congres- 
sional delegation  have  expressed  amazement 
that  none  of  them  were  consulted  In  any 
way  before  It  was  abruptly  announced  that 
the  CAP  and  x-number  of  comparable  proj- 
ects In  various  areas  would  be  dropped  from 
the  federal  budget. 

Now  we  are  told  that  It  wouldn't  have 
made  any  difference  If  these  leaders  had  been 
consulted,  the  Presidents  answer  would  have 
been  the  same.  Again,  a  staff  source,  and  not 
President  Carter  personally,  provides  the 
quote.  As  in  the  Nixon  days  when  politically 
unsound  Judgments  were  being  tossed  about, 
you  begin  to  wonder  who  Is  In  charge. 

Our  new  president  didn't  make  it  to  the 
White  House  on  the  basis  of  what  his  cam- 
paign staff  had  to  say  about  what  he  thought. 
He  impressed  those  who  voted  for  him  by 
being  his  own  man,  by  assuring  the  elector- 
ate over  and  over,  that  he,  Jimmy  Carter 
would  be  the  President. 

He  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  would  never  tolerate  critical  decision- 
making by  administrative  personnel  who  had 
not  been  elected  to  represent  the  people  of 
this  country.  Instead,  he.  Jimmy  Carter, 
would  do  the  leading  and  that  his  ear  would 
be  finely  tuned  to  the  wishes  and  Interests 
of  those  affected. 

Plans  are  known  to  be  under  way  for  a 
two-hour,  question  and  answer,  live  radio 
broadcast  from  the  White  House  to  enable 
Preisdent  Carter  to  hear  from  the  people 
personally  and  directly.  Still,  as  this  Is  writ- 
ten, the  President  has  failed  to  even  ac- 
knowledge Governor  Castro's  efforts  to  be  In 
touch  with  him.  or  respond  to  other  appeals 
for  an  audience  on  the  subject. 

The  only  answer  so  far  is  a  staff  engineered 
60-day  review  of  the  questions  involved  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In 
charge.  In  all  probability  the  curtailment 
recommendation  originated  with  OMB  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  Presidents  per- 
sonal silence  can  be  attributed  to  his  having 
decided— OMB  got  us  into  this  Jam— it's  up 
to  them  to  get  us  out  of  It. 

It's  Just  the  way  things  work  too  often  In 
Washington.  D.C. 

Howard   Pyle   WnrrEs 

As  we  try  to  comprehend  the  Impact  of 
what  the  new  recruits  in  Washington  are 
threatening  to  do  to  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect and  18  other  water  projects  throughout 
the  country,  we  need  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  historic  significance  of  what  Is 
Involved  here. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  essential  pur- 
suits In  the  history  of  the  human  race  has 
been  the  conservation  and  beneficial  use  of 
water.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  the  big  at- 
traction in  ancient  Egypt  was  the  River  NUe. 

Sustained  by  Its  life-giving  flow,  the  land 
prospered  and,  in  the  Fourth  Millennium  be- 
fore Christ,  irrigation  projects  were  launched 
on  a  grand  s^ale  under  the  pharaohs.  As  a 
spreading  network  of  canaLs  carried  water  to 
the  fields,  the  Nile's  green  fringe  of  agricul- 
ture brought  Increasing  wealth  to  Egypt. 

The  earliest  prehistoric  culture  known  to 
have  thrived  in  what  we  now  call  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  did  so  be:i.use  of  extensive 
.systems  of  dams  and  ditches  for  irrigation 
purposes.  A  combination  of  drought,  un- 
friendly tribes  and  sickness,  is  believed  to 
have  driven  the  Hohokam  from  this  area. 

The  next  time  an  organized  effort  was 
made  to  give  water  an  oppKjrtunlty  to  en- 
courage growth  and  development  hereabouts 


was  In  1867  when  the  Jack  Swilling  Ditch 
Company  went  to  work  restoring  many  of  the 
old  Hohokam  waterways  for  Irrigation  use. 
In  the  110  years  since  the  Valley  of  the  Sun 
has  become  world  famous  for  Its  agricultural 
productivity. 

In  1902  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
put  Its  stamp  of  approval  on  water  conser- 
vation and  development  as  national  policy  by 
passing  the  widely  acclaimed  Reclamation 
Act.  The  first  dam  built  under  the  Act  was 
Arizona's  Roosevelt  Dam.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  perhaps  the  most  successful  enter- 
prise of  its  kind  In  the  entire  history  of 
water  conservation  and  fiood  control. 

As  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  was 
well  underway,  the  total  Irrigated  acreage  of 
the  world  had  nearly  tripled  since  1900. 
Where  has  the  most  effective  job  been  done? 
In  the  United  States! 

How  well  I  remember  the  visits  of  water 
con.servation  specialists  from  all  over  the 
world  during  my  years  In  the  Governor's  of- 
fice. One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  came  by  to  see  how  we  did  It  was  the 
Shah  of  Iran. 

We  have  had  superb  leadership  In  this  field 
In  our  country.  Among  the  many  who  have 
worked  miracles  is  Herbert  Hoover,  our  31st 
President  and  the  man  for  whom  Hoover 
Dam  is  named.  Before  his  White  House  years 
It  was  Mr.  Hcover  who  presided  over  the  long 
and  arduous  sessions  of  the  Santa  Fe  Com- 
part Commission,  the  group  charged  with 
developing  agreement  among  the  states  hav- 
ing an  Interest  in  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  motivated  by  the  convic- 
tion that  our  country  needed — "A  bread  na- 
tional program  for  the  full  utilization  of 
our  streams,  our  rivers  and  our  lakes."  It 
was  Mr.  Hoover's  view  that — "True  conserva- 
tion of  water  is  not  the  prevention  of  Its 
use.  Every  drop  of  water  that  runs  to  the 
sea  wtlhout  yielding  its  fi'.ll  commercial  re- 
turns to  the  nation  is  an  economic  waste." 

No  state  has  made  better  use  of  its  water 
resources  than  Arizona.  No  state  could  be 
better  prepared  tx)  continue  to  do  the  same 
with  the  completion  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project. 

The  water  Involved  belongs  to  Arizona.  Let 
President  Carter  know  how  you  feel  about 
his  administration's  attempt  to  keep  Arizona 
from  protecting  its  future  through  the  earli- 
est possible  completion  of  the  CAP. 

Howard  Pyle  Writes 

Its  refreshing  to  feel  the  rising  anger  of 
our  people  over  the  Carter  Administration's 
surprising  criticism  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  as  one  of  19  major  water  development 
programs  throughout  the  country  that  can't 
be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  cost  benefits. 

The  CAP  Is  a  $1.6  billion  Investment  In  im- 
perative protection  for  Arizona's  future.  Too 
seldom  emphasized  is  the  fact  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  federal  funding  Involved  will  oe 
repaid  to  the  federal  treasury  in  50  years.  An 
examination  of  the  record  proves  that  Ari- 
zona has  never  defaulted  on  a  reclamation 
obligation  and  the  CAP  will  be  no  exception. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  Febrxiary  28  issue 
of  US  News  &  World  Report  will  understand 
why  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  patient 
with  a  government  that  talks  about  cost  ben- 
efit formulas  when  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
cept has  been  so  Inconsistently  applied  for  so 
long. 

The  pTtlcular  article  to  which  reference 
Is  made  Is  entitled— "Budget  Deficits  Year 
After  Year  And  No  End  In  Sight."  The  .sub- 
stance of  the  statement  Is  contained  In  the 
opening  paragraphs — "You  can  count  on  an- 
other 3  years  of  red  Ink.  and  probably  more, 
before  the  government  balances  Its  books. 
Besides  that,  one  of  those  deficits  could  turn 
out  to  be  the  largest  In  hlstorv." 

As  Congressman  John  J  Rhodes  once  put 
It  in  an  address  he  entitled — "Inflation-  Still 
Public  Enemy  No.  1" — "Four  decades  of  def- 
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Those  of  us  who  are  feeling 
Inflation  where  It  hurts  the 
etbooks  of  every  citizen — want 
we  want  to  see  Inflation 
believes  It's  going   to   happen? 
happen  when  the  pressure  for 
politically   motivated   programs 

A  federal  outlay  that  totaled 
in   1976  now  appears  to  be 
half-trillion   mark  before  long 
demands    are    Increasing    for 
health -Insurance    program 
8100  billion  or  more  annually. 

Additionally,  Washington 
and  abet  an  awesome  growth  In 
at  state  and  local  levels  of 
$36  blUton  annually  20  years 
state  and  local  government 
6   times,   to   well   over   $200 
million  employes,  payrolls 
11  million. 

High  marks  should  be  given 
efforts  to  put  cost  benefit 
In    dealing    with    government 
having  been  personally  Involved 
ess    while    politically   potent 
cutting  the  best  Intentions  of 
to  ribbons,  I  am  not  encouragec 
.spect  of  futiire  success. 

My   most   recent   experience 
vivid.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee   under   the 
and  Health  Act,  better  know'n 
lost  no  opportunity  to  try  to 
fit  analysis  to  what  was  projec 
miserable  failure. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  the 
hard  to  believe  that  any 
tain  to  be  productive  of  real 
Central  Arizona  Project  should  I 
to  anything  as  unworkable   as 
analysis  has  proved  to  be  In  the 
tlon  of  government  fiscal  policy 
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Howard  Ptle  WRrre! 

The  current  controversy  ovei 
Arizona  Project  Is  a  contlnua 
has  become  an  old,  old  story. 

Long  years  after  his  service 
of  the  Colorado  River  Commlsslc 
that   allocated   the    waters   of 
River  to  the  upper  and  lower 
former   Pre^^ldent   Herbert 
his  memours — "After  years  of 
untangled  the  legal,  legislative 
and  financial  delays  In  the 
the  Colorado  River  Compact." 

The  last  formality,  federal 
the  Compact,  was  completed 
In  the  proclamation  that  foil 
Hoover  said,  among  other  tb 
final  settlement  cf  disputes 
tended  over  25-years  and  which 
the  development  of  the  River." 

Much  progress  has  been  mad 
century  since,  but  the  road  to 
in  time  has  been  anything  but 
In  the  main,  this  fact  bears  , 
that  always  pertains  when  wa 
use  are  at  Issue.  Some  of  the 
of    record    have    Involved 
water. 

During  the  years  that  the  _. 
Project  was  before  the  Congre« 
of  the  severest  kind.  The 
and  none  of  those  who  were 
would  surrender  a  drop  of  It  as 
wa.s  the  slightest  hope  of 

Not  until  the  United  States 
had  ventilated  the  case  for 
like  forever,  and  Arizona's 

fully  validated,  was  the   „. 

to  authorize  the  Project.  With  . 
time  favorite  Democrat,  Tempe 
and  the  dean  of  the  United 
Carl  Hayden,  leading  the  way 
accomplished. 

Next  came  the  struggle  for 
to    underwrite    the    cost    of 
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Although  75  percent  of  the  $1.6  billion  plus 
that  will  be  needed  Is  to  be  paid  back  to  the 
federal  government  within  60-years,  it  is 
still  a  major  Investment.  Delays  were  in- 
evitable and  the  friction  never  seemed  to 
cease.  Again  our  Congressional  delegation 
was  equal  to  the  challenge  and  the  funds 
were   finally   commlted. 

Today  nearly  $400  million  are  in  the  con- 
srtuctlon  pipeline.  It  is  estimated  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  work  Is  completed.  The  Paradise 
Valley  Detention  System,  12  miles  of  dams 
and  dykes  north  of  Scottsdale,  designed  to 
divert  water  to  the  river  by  way  of  the  Project 
Canal,  are  In  place. 

If  the  work  stoppage  that  Is  now 
threatened  is  not  set  aside,  the  safety  problem 
that  will  be  caused  by  not  finishing  the 
Project,  will  be  awesome.  Without  outlet 
works  to  back  up  what  has  been  built,  and 
the  least  expensive  answer  is  the  Canal  Itself, 
potentially  destructive  flood  waters  will  have 
no  place  to  go  but  through  the  City  of  Scotts- 
dale. 

If  these  and  assorted  other  facts  were  some 
kind  of  top  secret  It  might  justify  what  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  is  now  being 
subjected  to,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In- 
stead, it  appears  that  there  are  these  who 
are  so  opposed  to  the  construction  of  Orme 
Dam,  regardless  of  the  multipurpose  advan- 
tages it  has  to  offer  this  water-hungry  state, 
that  they  will  stop  at  nothing  to  try  to  kill  it. 

Orme  Dam  is  not  essential  to  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  but  it's  safe  to  predict  that 
Arizona  will  see  the  time  when  it  would  make 
almost  any  sacrifice  to  have  the  additional 
benefits  it  would  help  to  assure. 

Howard  Pyle  Wrftes 

What  is. the  primary  reason  for  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project? 

Sixty  percent  of  Arizona's  water  supply 
is  now  being  withdrawn  from  declining  un- 
derground sources.  This  means  it  is  being 
mined  as  minerals  are  mined.  While  it  Is 
true  that  Mother  Nature  replaces  some  of 
this  water  each  year,  most  of  it  is  irreplace- 
able. 

Our  only  hope  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
depletion  of  our  underground  water  re- 
sources is  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  Once 
the  Project  Is  operational  It  will  have  the 
potential  of  decreasing  our  groundwater  im- 
balance by  at  least  two-thirds. 

Put  even  more  explicitly,  in  some  areas 
where  pumping  is  going  on,  the  underground 
water  table  Is  dropping  as  much  as  10  feet 
each  year.  In  the  3  central  Arizona  counties 
of  Maricopa,  Pinal  and  Pima,  the  estimated 
annual  overdraught  from  underground  is  1.8 
million  acre-feet  of  water.  The  estimated 
long-term  water  supply  that  can  be  im- 
ported by  the  Central  Arizona  Project  is  1.2 
million  acre-feet  annually,  or  approximately 
two-thirds  of  our  current  overdraught  from 
underground  sources. 

Again,  in  the  bluntest  possible  language, 
the  facts  show  that  Arizona  Is  exhausting 
Its  water  resources  at  nearly  twice  the  re- 
plenishment rate.  As  our  water  requirements 
continue  to  increase  It  is  clearly  obvious 
that  our  present  losses  cannot  go  on  forever. 
Without  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  plus 
well  planned  and  administered  water  con- 
servation, realistic  water  law  and  Improved 
watershed  management,  an  Inevitable  bot- 
tom line  is  not  far  away  for  Arizona  in  terms 
of  Its  water  needs. 

As  It  Is  being  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
75  percent  of  the  total  $1.6  billion  plus  cost 
of  the  CAP  will  be  returned  to  the  federal 
treasury  in  50  years,  questions  are  being 
asked  about  the  other  25  percent  of  the 
investment. 

This  portion  of  the  expenditure  covers 
flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
and  recreation.  In  the  public  interest  na- 
tionally, because  there  are  activities  of  this 
kind  in  virtually  every  locality  in  our  coun- 
try for  which  we  all  pay  a  share,  federal 


financial  participation  is  generally  nonreim- 
bursable. The  Central  Arizona  Project  will 
earn  the  benefits  of  this  policy. 

With  jobs  being  a  top  priority  in  today's 
economy,  questions  are  also  being  asked 
about  the  affect  on  employment  if  work  on 
the  CAP  is  stopped.  On  the  very  best  au- 
thority we  are  advised  that  about  650  people 
will  have  to  be  terminated  almost  immedi- 
ately. If  the  work  is  allowed  to  go  forward, 
as  many  as  3,500  to  4,000  people  will  be 
employed  during  the  peak  stages  of  the 
construction. 

Put  another  way,  about  40,000  man-years 
of  direct  employment  will  be  associated  with 
the  building  of  the  Project.  Additional  em- 
ployment win  be  enabled  through  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  CAP. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  facts  that  our  rep- 
resentatives In  Washington  will  be  using  to 
sustain  Arizona's  contention  that  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  is  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port the  United  States  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  In  which  nearly  $400  million  has 
already  been  Invested. 

We  all  have  a  responsibility  to  write  to  the 
President  about  this  very  urgent  piece  of 
business. 

Howard  Pyle  Writes 

The  news  from  the  nation's  capital  is  be- 
ginning to  give  us  another  taste  of  an  Im- 
perial White  House. 

Jody  Powell,  the  President's  press  secre- 
tary, was  being  questioned  about  the  10 
water  projects  that  had  been  placed  In 
Jeopardy  by  executive  order. 

Asked  if  the  members  of  Congress  had 
been  involved  in  the  process  that  led  to  the 
decision  to  recommend  halting  the  projects, 
Powell  replied — "There  was  no  possibility  of 
preconsultatlon  with  60  members  on  19 
projects." 

Then  the  prevailing  White  House  philoso- 
phy came  through  loud  and  clear  as  Mr. 
Powell  added — "To  have  Informed  members 
with  projects  in  their  districts  would  have 
permitted  them  to  organize  their  opposi- 
tion." 

In  spite  of  the  uproar  the  exercise  has 
caused,  climaxed  by  Senate  action  overrid- 
ing President  Carter's  decree,  38  more  water 
projects  have  now  been  addod  to  the  list  as 
falling  administration  fiscal  criteria.  In- 
cluded are  projects  in  23  states. 

Four  days  of  hearings  ire  scheduled  to 
begin  on  March  21  with  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  first  on  the  list  for  a  full  day  of 
discussion.  The  Arizona  team  is  in  Wash- 
ington in  full  force.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  controversy  with  no  one 
willing  to  risk  a  prediction  as  to  Just  what 
can  be  expected. 

Next  week's  hearings  are  not  likely  to  be 
conclusive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  ad- 
ministration task  force  is  surveying  all  of 
the  strategic  factors  Involved  from  an  inter- 
departmental point  of  view.  The  survey  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  completed  by 
April  15  after  which  the  White  House  will 
announce  its  conclusions. 

Few  there  are  who  believe  that  the  vast 
spread  of  details  that  pertain  can  be  ade- 
quately reviewed  In  so  short  a  time.  It 
sounds  simple  enough  to  decide  that  the 
complexity  of  it  all  can  be  quickly  reduced 
to  a  matter  of  oure  economics  and  compli- 
ance with  certain  environmental  and  safety 
standards.  Still,  this  appears  to  be  the  ob- 
jective. 

With  the  Congress  so  vitally  concerned 
on  so  many  different  fronts,  politically  and 
otherwise,  the  prospect  of  an  unruffled  peace 
seems  remote,  indeed.  The  heavy  Senate  vote 
telling  the  President  to  get  on  with  water 
and  dam  projects  is  being  described  as  just  a 
skirmish.  While  Vice  President  Mondale  tries 
to  calm  the  Congressional  storm.  President 
Carter  Is  said  to  be  standing  pat. 

Meanwhile,  here  at  home  in  Arizona,  the 
committee  that  Governor  Castro  has  named 
to  put  the  pressure  on  in  every  way  possible, 
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Is  calling  on  every  resource  at  its  command 
to  dramatize  the  spate's  imoeratlve  need  for 
the  already  partla  ly  completed  Central  Ari- 
zona Project.  The  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned is  moimting  a  tremendous  testimo- 
nial that  may  or  may  not  be  helpful,  but  It 
will  be  delivered  just  the  same. 

It  may  be  hard  for  some  to  believe,  and 
many  of  us  would  rather  not  believe  it,  but 
the  feeling  grows  that  we  are  In  the  throes 
of  one  of  the  severest  tests  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  CAP,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  unpredictable. 


JOAN    MONDALE    HAS    LEADERSHIP 
ROLE  IN  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
ways have  believed  that  the  good  life, 
the  civilized  life,  is  more  than  bread, 
more  than  automobiles,  more  than  mod- 
ern conveniences — it  is  poetrj',  it  is 
drama,  it  is  music,  and  all  the  arts.  And 
for  this  reason,  effective  support  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  has  been  one  of  my 
primary  concerns,  not  only  duriiig  my 
term  as  Vice  President,  but  also  during 
my  career  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Over  the  years  I  have  learned  a  special 
appreciation  for  those  peoole  who  are 
involved  In  increasing  public  awareness 
of  and  support  for  the  arts.  And  so,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  efiforts  of 
a  bright  and  gracious  and  intelligent 
woman  of  whom  I  am  both  proud  and 
very  fond — Joan  Mondale. 

Minnesota  has  given  this  Nation  not 
only  the  able  and  intelligent  leadership 
of  the  Vice  President,  but  also  the  tal- 
ented and  knowledgeable  leadership  of 
a  woman  whose  efforts  ma3'  well  perma- 
nently influence  the  American  public's 
view  of  the  arts.  I  am  grateful  for  and 
strongly  encourage  these  efforts. 

Promotion  of  the  arts  is  not  a  new 
interest  for  Joan  Mondale.  Indeed,  the 
author  of  "Politics  in  Art."  Joan  has 
worked  in  art  museums  in  Minneapolis, 
Washington,  and  Boston.  Her  credentials 
and  her  enthusiasm  for  this  area  are 
well  detailed  in  articles  by  Sarah  Booth 
Conroy  and  Paul  Richard  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  Laura  Foreman  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  commend  these  arti- 
cles to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Modern  Art  Decorates  the  Vice  President's 
Home 

(By  Paul  Richard) 

"If  contemporary  art  can  teach  us  any- 
thing," Joan  Mondale  said  yesterday,  "it 
is  that  context  changes  content." 

The  art  she  has  installed  in  her  official 
residence  is  more  than  decoration.  The  wife 
of  the  Vice  President  Is  using  her  position 
to  support  modern  art. 

The  first  work  one  encounters  when  one 
enters  the  front  door  is  a  lithograph  of  ale 
cans  by  Jasper  Johns.  The  last  thing  one 
sees  Is  the  print  by  Robert  Raaschenberg 
that  made  the  cover  of  her  book,  "Politics 
In  Art"  three  years  before  that  artist  made 
the  cover  of  Time  magazine.  Fifty  other 
works  most  borrowed  for  a  year  from  Mid- 
western museums,  have  been  installed  be- 
tween them  The  furnishings  are  bland.  The 
color  scheme  Is  white  and  beige.  The  decor 
Is  so  anonymous — and  the  works  of  art  so 


striking — the    visitor    feels    commanded    to 
think  about  modern  U.S.  art. 

At  a  press  luncheon  yesterday,  Mondale 
spoke  of  her  "commitment  to  all  arts."  She 
paused.  "Especially  the  visual  arts,"  she  said. 
Her  uncle,  Philip  R.  Adams,  was  for  three 
decades  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Mu- 
seum. Mondale  herself  has  worked  in  art  mu- 
seums in  Minneapolis,  Washington  and  Bos- 
ton. It  is  wonderful,"  says  one  museum  of- 
ficial, "to  have  a  friend  In  court." 

Betty  Ford  did  It  for  the  dance.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  did  it  for  trees  and  flowers.  The 
art  world  expects  Joan  Mondale  to  do  as 
much  for  art.  There  Is  reason  for  that  op- 
timism. Already  she  has: 

Chosen  an  art  specialist  for  her  staff.  She 
is  Mary  Ann  Tighe.  28,  now  an  education 
specialist  at  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden.  Tighe,  whose  art  criti- 
cism has  been  published  in  the  New  Re- 
public, The  Washington  Post  and  other  pe- 
riodicals, is  the  author  of  "Art  America," 
a  survey  of  American  art  which  Is  .scheduled 
to  be  published  soon.  At  the  University  of 
Maryland,  she  did  lier  master's  thesis  on 
Max  Ernst. 

Asked  the  concessionaires  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  offer,  in  their  gift  shops, 
fewer  plastic  trinkets  and  more  works  hand- 
made by  craftsmen. 

Addressed  museum  trustees  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  "It  Is  important,"  she 
told  them,  "not  only  that  you  take  pride  In 
your  achievement,  but  that  you  be  recog- 
nized for  it  by  your  nation  and  your  nation's 
government." 

Attended  the  openings  of  the  museum 
retrospectives  of  Alexander  Calder  (in  New 
York)    and  Rau?chenberg    (In  Washington). 

Asked  40  museum  directors  to  a  reception 
at  her  house.  They  visited  her  Sunday  to  see 
the  art  displayed. 

Mondale  is  expected  to  encourage  federal 
departments  to  Install  works  of  art. 

The  Mondale  collection  ranges  from  the 
academic  to  the  experimental.  It  Includes  a 
little  bronze  of  1933  by  Paul  Manshlp,  the 
Minnesota  native  who  did  the  shiny  statutes 
for  New  York's  Rockefeller  Center,  and  a 
piece — of  knotted  rope  and  wood — by  New 
York's  Robert  Morris. 

"Isn't  it  enigmatic?"  asked  Mondale. 
Isn't  that  rope  a  mess?" 

Among  the  other  sculptures  are  a  6-foot 
bronze  by  Isamu  Noguchl;  "Star  Cage"  of 
1950,  a  superb  welded  steel  drawing  by  the 
late  David  Smith;  two  works  by  Louise  Nevel- 
Eon,  a  pivoted  steel  piece  by  Mark  di  Suvero, 
and  'Alphabet  in  the  Shape  of  a  Good  Hu- 
mor Bar,"  1975,  by  Claes  Oldenburg. 

The  Oldenburg  is  displayed  beside  an  Andy 
Warhol  soup  can.  "It's  our  pop  art  corner," 
Mondale  explained. 

Some  of  America's  best  known  painters 
are  also  represented.  They  Include  Edward 
Hooper  ("Sunday,"  his  1926  oil,  on  loan  from 
Washington's  Phillips  Collection,  also  was 
reproduced  In  Mondale's  book;)  Georgia 
O'Keefe,  Roy  Llcthensteln,  Sam  Francis,  Rob- 
ert Motherwell,  Hans  Hofmann,  WlUem  de 
Kooning,  Richard  Estes,  Jacob  La%Tence  and 
Ellsworth  Kelly. 

Younger  artists,  among  them  Washing- 
ton's Sam  Gilliam,  also  are  represented.  So 
are  Thomas  A.  Rose  and  George  Morrison, 
Minnesota  artists  Mondale  calls  "unknown." 

She  was  aided  in  her  choices  by  Martin 
Friedman,  director  of  the  Walker  Art  Cen- 
ter, Minneanolls,  a  longtime  friend.  It  is 
clear  from  the  way  the  colors  of  the  Gottlieb 
echo  those  of  the  Ellsworth  Kelly,  and  from 
the  mix  of  small  and  large  v/orks,  that  their 
intention  was  not  just  to  honor  modern  art 
but  to  grace  a  home.  The  art  looks  fine. 

The  works  were  borrowed  from  museums 
in  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  Ann  Arbor,  Madison, 
Des  Moines,  Lincoln  and  other  Midwestern 
cities.  They  will  remain  on  view  one  year. 
"Next  year,"  said  Mondale,  "I'll  work  with  a 


Texas  museum  and  replace  these  objects  witli 
Southwestern  arts  and  crafts." 

"Good  Htjmor"  Rules  at  Mondale  Modern 

Art  Show 

(By  Laura  Foreman) 

Washington,  March  23. — Gazing  across  the 
den  of  the  placid  and  elegant  Victorian 
mansion,  the  eye  is  jarred  by  a  fiesh-colored 
mass  that  bears  a  distressing  resemblance 
to  internal  anatomy. 

It  Isn't.  A  comforting  closer  look  discovers 
that  this  Is  not  viscera  but  Art — a  three- 
foot -high  fiberglass  prototype  by  Claes  Old- 
enljurg  entitled  'Good  Humor."  it  consists  of 
bloated  letters  of  the  tlphabet  .squashed  to- 
gether In  the  sl'.ape  of  a  popsicle,  complete 
to  a  rp;t!i.stic  dcllop  dripping  off  one  end. 

It  v.on  ml-:f:l  revlew.s  today  from  report- 
ers and  critics  who  toured  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential mansion  occupied  by  the  Walter  F. 
Mo. -.dale  family.  Some  praised  Mrs.  Mondale's 
judjiment  In  not  placing  it  in  the  dining 
room. 

NOT   A   PUBLIC    SHOW 

But  no  matter.  She  likes  it.  and  the  Mon- 
dale children  like  It,  and  they're  the  ones 
who,  for  th3  next  year,  will  be  living  with 
the  01de:iljur^'  optis  and  51  other  works  by 
20th-century  American  artists  that  have 
been  Installed  in  the  Mondale  household. 

The  exhi'jlilnn  will  not  be  open  to  the 
public.  .<:ince,  unlik"  the  White  House,  the 
Vice  Presldenf.s  house.  Is  not  divided  Into 
a  private  family  section  and  a  public  section 
open  to  tours. 

"This  l3  our  own  house,  we  live  here,"  Mrs. 
Mondale  said  at  today's  showing.  "I  can't  go 
upstairs  to  escape  the  tours." 

Nevertheless,  she  assembled  the  collection 
with  the  aim  of  spotlighting  and  encouraging 
achievement  in  contemporary  American  art. 

The  display  is  the  first  in  a  planned  series 
to  be  lent  for  one  year  by  museums  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  lenders  In  this 
case  are  mostly  from  the  Middle  West. 

"Sometimes  when  we're  all  here  In  Wash- 
irigton,"  said  Mrs.  Mondale,  "we  tend  to  for- 
get there's  an  active,  deeply  committed  cul- 
tural life"  away  from  the  East  and  West 
Coasts. 

VICE     PRESIDENT'S    FAVORITES 

The  works  In  this  exhibit  Include  con- 
temporary paintings,  drawings,  prints,  sculp- 
tures and  crafts  In  a  variety  of  media  on  loan 
from  museums  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Michl- 
ga,  Ncbra'5ka,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  New  York 
and  Washington. 

The  works  were  assembled  by  Mrs.  Mon- 
dale in  consultation  with  an  old  friend, 
Martin  Friedman,  director  of  the  Walker  Art 
Center  In  Minneapolis. 

Painters  represented  In  the  collection  In- 
clude WUlem  de  Kooning.  Jo.seph  Albers, 
Robert  Motherwell,  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Milton 
Avery,  Mark  Tobey,  Charles  Sheeler  and 
William  Bazlotes. 

Mrs.  Mondale  .said  that  her  hu.sband's  two 
favorite  works  were  Robert  Rauschenberg's 
"Signs,"  a  silkscree.i  montage  memorializing 
the  turmoil  of  the  19C0s,  and  the  martyrs 
that  decade  produced,  and  Edward  Hopper's 
painting  'Sunday,"  which  depicts  an  old  man 
sitting  alone  on  a  curb  and  expres.ses  some- 
thing of  the  loneliness  and  Lsolatlon  of  old 
age. 

The  two  pieces  are  perhaps  the  most  repre- 
sentational and  least  abstract  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Mondale  was  asked  whether 
this  Indlca'ted  anything  about  her  husband's 
taste  In  modern  art. 

"He'll  learn  to  relax  and  enjoy  just  the 
colors  and  the  shapes  and  the  forms  and  not 
worry  about  the  story-telling  content,"  she 
predicted,  adding  that  appreciating  abstract 
art  devoid  of  narrative  requires  a  "gigantic 
leap"  in  perception. 

It's  one  she  doubtless  made  long  ago.  Joan 
Adams  Mondale  graduated  from  Macalester 
College  In  St.  Paul  with  a  minor  in  art. 
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worked  at  the  Boston  Museifai 
and  the  Minneapolis  Instltui  b 
after  moving  to  Washington, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
thor  of  "Politics  In  Art"  and  1 
tic  and  reputedly  talented  po 

As  for  her  three  teen -aged 
tlon  to  the  new  collection,  8h< 

"The  only  thing  I  asked  Is 
the  name  of  the  painting  and 
did  It.  but  they're  picking  oul 
like.  They  get  a  big  charge  out  of 
'Good  Humor,"  "  she  said,  addl4g 
too.  since  Oldenburg  "makes 
dlnary  things  !n  a  way  you 
at  them  before." 

Another    glance    at    the 
prompted  agreement. 
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(By  Sarah  Booth 
Joan  Mondale  Is  the  Vice 
but  the  problem  she  faced  Is 
In   Washington  have:    how 
nlshed  temporary  house  look 
Her  answer  Is  the  one  offlcl 
the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
vases  on  the  table  make  all  .. 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
advantages  most  people  In  fu 
don't  have — years  of  studying 
art  and  practicing  a  craft,  anc 
borrow  the  art  she  likes  best 
Ite  museums. 

The  result  Is  that  the  

dent's  house,  above  the  newly 
anchors  on  Observatory  Hill 
ferent  from  the  way  It  did 
Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
decorated  It. 

Gone  are  the  three  or  four 
eagles  fancied  by  Rockefeller, 
resentatlonal  paintings,  and 
verslal  Rockefeller  choice 

bed.  Still  aboard  are  the 

burg  classic   traditional  furn 
several  handsome  Chinese  and  . 
which  belonged  to  Rockefelle  r 

The  11 1 J -feet  high  white  ws ! 
less  yellow  now  to  show  off  be 
Ings  and  the  white  and  beige 
assertive,  brilliantly  colored 
portant  sculptures  and  hai 
Jects  make  the  house  seem  . 
and  more  spacious.  The  effect 
towers-and-turrets  Victorian 
19708. 

All  that's  left  of  former  V 
taste  In  art  is  a  MussoUnl- 
Dwight       Elsenhower's       1„». 
Wrapped  In  plastic,  the  eagle 
the  garden,  waiting  to  be  mo  _ 
something  more  contemporary 

Mondale  showed  the  house 
press  luncheon.  Sunday,  a 
officials  previewed  the  li 

The  art  works  «re  lent  by 
museums  and  the  Phillips  i 
chosen  by  Martin  Friedman 
Walker    Art    Center    m    Min'„, 
friend  and  colleague  of  Monda 
objects  are  from  the  National 
Fine    Arts    In    Washington, 
Smithsonian's  Ralph  Rinzler 
eral  years  ago,  plus  several 
the  Mondales. 

In   place  of   the   delicate 
china    saucer    are    great 
"They'll  hold  lots  of  stubbe'd 
We  won't  have  to  empty 
Mondale  said. 

Several  of  these  pottery 
by    Mondale's    own    pottery 
Possony.  There  are  even  one 
pieces  by  Mondale  herself. 

Instead  of  stiff  official  bou 
great    bundles    of    forsythla 
stuck  In  honeysuckle  baskets  . 
and  Lizzy  Toungblrd  of  North 

In  the  dining  room,  the 

empire  table  carries  a  plaque 
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of  Pine  Artsonce  having  been  In  the  Manhattan  apart- 
of  Arts  and,     ment  of  John  Rockefeller  Sr.,  a  gift  of  his 
son.  Nelson.  Atop  It  are  Jugtown  potter  Ver- 
non Ray  Owens'  earthenware,  and  nearby  Is 
a  pot  by  Otto  and  Gertrude  Natzler. 

On  top  of  the  handsome  Korean  chest  is  a 
glazed  black  pot  by  Maria  Martinez.  In  the 
living  room,  by  the  fireplace,  is  a  garden  set 
by  Toshiko  Takaezu. 

The  Mondale  children,  Eleanor,  17,  Teddy. 
19,  and  William,  15,  have  their  own  favorites: 
the  Claes  Oldenburg  "Alphabet/Good  Humor, 
3-foot  prototype,"  a  piece  as  funny  as  the 
name;  and  James  Rosenqulsfs  "South  from 
Horse  Blinders"  and  "North  from  Horse 
Blinders"  suite — possibly  because  Eleanor, 
with  two  horses,  one  of  which  she  wants  to 
sell,  finds  it  easy  to  relate  to. 

Mondale  said  neither  the  children  nor  her 
husband  has  taken  the  "docent  tour"  she 
gave  to  the  press  at  a  luncheon  yesterday, 
when  she  gave  capsule  catalog  notes  for  sev- 
eral of  the  pictures. 

The  children  also  have  had  their  effect  on 
the  house :  Teddy's  dlrtblke  road  trophy  sits 
on  the  marble  sideboard  in  the  dining  room. 
Eleanor  and  her  art  class  at  Georgetown  Day 
School  are  working  on  a  mural  on  canvas  for 
the  third-floor  hall.  For  another  kind  of  edu- 
cated taste,  the  Mondales  have  dug  a  vege- 
table garden  on  the  south  hillside. 

Upstairs,  the  Mondales  have  used  some  of 
their  own  pieces  and  some  from  the  Navy 
(the  house,  originally  the  Admiral's  House, 
still  technically  belongs  to  the  Navy).  "But 
our  Danish  modern  teak  is  rather  over- 
whelmed by  this  house,"  said  Joan  Mondale. 
"I've  had  to  store  most  of  our  things." 

Eleanor  Mondale  says  the  house  doesn't 
have  a  ghost,  so  far  as  they  know.  But  Bess 
Abell,  Mondale's  aide,  said  the  Mondales*  dog, 
Bonnie,  ^ho  is  blind,  spent  some  weeks 
bristling  at  things  no  one  else  could  see.  Joan 
Mondale  said  the  great  howl  which  whistles 
through  the  front  door  and  down  the  chim- 
ney on  windy  days  "reminds  me  of  home.  We 
always  had  a  howl  like  that  from  our  front 
doors  in  Minnesota." 

The  Mondales  plan  to  invite  people,  in 
small  groups,  on  an  individual  basis  to  see 
th«  house. 
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MILES    CLAYTON    ALLGOOD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for- 
mer Congressman  Miles  Clayton  AUgood. 
of  Men  tone.  Ala.,  passed  away  recently 
in  Mentone  at  the  age  of  99. 

Miles  AUgood  held  a  variety  of  public 
offices  at  the  local.  State  and  national 
levels.  Following  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  served 
six  terms,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  for  8  years. 

I  remember  as  a  young  lad  listening  to 
Miles  Allgood's  political  oratory  at  De- 
catur, Ala.,  county  seat  of  my  native 
Morgan  County.  I  told  him  many  times 
that  he  deserved  at  least  part  of  the 
credit  for  my  decision  to  enter  politics. 

E.  E.  "Red"  Cox,  who  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  staffers  will  remember 
as  former  Congressman  Albert  Raines' 
administrative  assistajit,  wrote  a  fine 
tribute  to  Congressman  Allgood  in  the 
Etowah  County,  Ala.,  News-Journal.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Red  Cox's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Old  Friend   Passes  Awat 
(By  Red  Cox) 

Alabama  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  our  time.  I  have  lost  a 
good  friend.  Former  United  States  Congress- 
man Miles  c.  AUgood,  age  99,  of  Mentone,  a 


place  he  loved  so  much,  passed  away  Friday, 
March  4.  He  was  buried  In  Valley  Head  Ceme- 
tery on  Sunday.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Wilson  Funeral  Home  at 
2  p.m. 

As  I  stood  by  his  graveside,  along  with 
my  lovely  wife,  in  the  cold  rain,  with  his 
wife,  and  many  friends,  I  recalled  some  of 
the  accomplishments  and  contributions  he 
had  made  to  our  country.  He  served  in  the 
Hou'^e  of  Representatives  12  years,  from  1923 
to  1935.  I  first  met  Congressman  Allgood  in 
1932  at  the  old  Gadsden  Mallard  Hotel,  where 
my  brother-in-law,  W.  H.  Cummlngs,  was 
Manager.  I  had  Just  graduated  from  Etowah 
High  School.  I  was  a  clerk  there  and  at- 
tended the  Alabama  School  of  Trades.  The 
Congressman  would  use  the  lobby  to  meet 
with  his  friends.  He  was  bandlcapced  by  the 
loss  of  one  arm.  He  had  a  gregarious  per- 
sonTllty,  hearty  laugh,  and  a  heart  of  gold. 
I  would  listen  to  him  tell  about  Washington, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Muscle  Shoals,  and  why 
we  should  develop  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I 
would  cling  to  every  word  he  would  say  with 
amazement.  When  everything  was  quiet  and 
we  were  alone,  I  would  ask  Mm  questions 
about  Washington.  Such  bs  "Where  is  Wash- 
ington?" And  "How  do  you  get  there?"  I 
remember  him  saying,  "Young  man,  you 
seem  to  be  a  very  fine  boy.  I  will  Just  get 
you  a  Job  uo  there!'  And  he  did. 

I  went  to  Washington  and  found  him  to  be 
a  great  leader,  along  with  Senator  John 
Binkhead  and  Congressman  William  Bank- 
head,  who  was  later  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  was  also  tbe  father  of  the  famous  actress, 
Tallulah.  Congressman  Allgood  was  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Claims  Committee,  now 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
also  Chairman  of  the  Reclamation  and  Ir- 
rigation Committee.  The  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  farmer  were  so  bad  that  Presi- 
dent elect  Roosevelt  wanted  to  do  something 
about  it.  In  1932.  before  he  was  inaugurated, 
he  called  Congressman  Allgood  and  asked 
him  to  come  to  Warm  Sorlngs,  Georgia.  He 
was  impressed  with  Congressman  Allgood's 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  existed, 
and  in  January  1933  his  Secretary,  Marvin 
McEntlre,  called  from  Albany,  New  York, 
and  said  President  elect  Roosevelt  was 
formulating  a  party  to  visit  and  Inspect  the 
Muscle  Shoals  properties.  He  asked  Congress- 
man Allgood  to  give  him  a  list  of  representa- 
tives Interested  in  the  project.  Senator  Norrls 
of  Arizona,  some  other  Interested  Senators 
and  Congressman  Allgood,  aloivg  with  the 
Al'.bama  Delegation,  took  the  soecial  train 
out  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I 
remember  him  telling  how  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple were  gathered  at  the  railroad  stations 
with  t>'e  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
President. 

Later  that  year.  Senator  Norrls  Introduced 
President  Roosevelt's  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Bill  in  the  Senate.  Then  Congress- 
man Lister  Hill  Introduced  It  in  the  House. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  I 
have  a  picture  of  President  Roosevelt  sign- 
ing it  into  law,  and  beside  him  is  Congress- 
man Allgood  who  received  the  Third  Pen 
he  vised. 

On  January  15,  1968,  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona.  President  of  the  Senate  and  Dean 
of  the  Senate,  wrote  to  Mr.  Allgood  expressing 
his  gratitude  for  the  help  he  had  given  when 
they  were  serving  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1923  to  1927. 

Congressman  Allgood  Joined  him  in  spon- 
soring the  bill  which  made  possible  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River — 
the  greatest  water  power  in  our  Nation.  He 
also  helped  to  bring  about  a  just  settlement 
of  the  controversy  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia over  the  construction  of  the  Hoover 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River. 

Congressman  Allgood  was  blessed  with  an 
excellent  secretary,  R.  Lee  Barnes,  from  Gun- 
tersvUle,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Marshall  County.  Lee  was  one  of 
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the  best  loved  men  that  ever  came  from  Ala- 
bama. He  was  President  of  the  Little  Con- 
gress (composed  of  secretaries  of  Members  of 
Congress  and,  incidentally,  was  succeeded 
by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  was  then  secre- 
tary to  Congressman  Richard  Kleberg) .  Lee 
was  responsible  for  my  ambition  to  become 
a  secretary  to  a  Congressman.  I  could  see  the 
power  they  had  when  It  came  to  dealing 
with  the  government.  I  got  my  chance  when 
Congressman  Albert  Rains,  one  of  the 
greatest,  was  elected.  1  worked  with  him 
as  his  Administrative  Assistant  until  he 
retired. 

President  Roosevelt  had  great  respect  for 
Congressman  Allgood  and  appointed  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, where  he  served  until  his  retirement 
and  return  to  his  beautiful  home  in  Mentone 
in  1943. 

Congressman  Allgood  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Gadsden  and  had  Just  re- 
cently received  the  50th  Year  Masonic  Award. 

Mr.  Allgood  loved  to  tell  the  story  about 
the  old  man  who  gave  his  testimony  In  a 
church  revival.  He  said  he  loved  everybody 
and  did  not  have  an  enemy  In  the  world. 
He  kept  repeating  this  statement  until,  final- 
ly, the  minister  asked  him,  "How  do  you 
know  you  haven't  an  enemy  in  the  world?" 
The  old  man  replied,  "I  have  outlived  all  of 
the  old  rascals!" 

I  prize  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Allgood 
when  I  was  appointed  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  He  wrote  me  "I  wish  you  to 
know  that  I  cla.ss  you  and  Lee  Barnes  as  two 
of  my  top  choice  of  friends  and  appointees. 
No  one  is  prouder  of  you  than  M.  C.  All- 
good."  So  you  see,  I  have  lost  a  good  friend. 

Congressman  Allgood  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Willie  Allgood  of  Mentone;  two 
sons:  Dr.  William  B.  Allgood  of  Port  Payno 
and  Miles  C.  Allgood,  Jr..  of  Ocean  City, 
Maryland;  and  one  daughter:  Mrs.  Mary  Bols- 
seau  of  Lee  Hall,  Virginia;  and  seven  grand- 
children. 

My  love  goes  out  to  his  fine  family  and 
his  many  friends.  May  he  rest  In  peace. 


EFFICACY  OF  A  PERMANENT 
TAX  CUT 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  by  a  vote 
of  282  to  131,  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  adopted  an  economic 
stimulus  package  that  includes  $50  tax 
rebates  for  most  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans. 

The  bill  has  now  been  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  I  will  be  working  to  substi- 
tute a  better  idea. 

Here  is  why : 

Americans  need  a  permanent  tax  re- 
duction, not  just  a  one -shot  tax  rebate 
and  continued  high  Federal  rates. 

A  permanent  tax  cut  would  reduce  the 
tax  burden  on  working  men  and  women 
and  provide  a  more  assured  and  long 
lasting  economic  stimulus  than  would  a 
one-time  handout  scheme. 

Tax  reductions  should  be  heavily 
weighted  toward  middle  income  taxpay- 
ers— those  most  heavily  bur<^.ened  by 
taxation  and  inflation.  A  permanent  tax 
cut  would  allow  taxpayers  to  commit 
themselves  to  buying  more  durable  goods 
like  major  appliances  and  automobiles. 
This,  in  turn,  would  boost  overall  con- 
sumer demand  and  spur  economic 
activity. 

Inflation  has  made  a  permanent  tax 
cut  more  advisable  than  ever.  Inflation 
pushes  taxpayers  into  higher  income  tax 
brackets  and  reduces  the  value  of  the 
exemptions  and  deductions  they  are  al- 
lowed when  filing  their  income  tax  re- 


turns. The  result  is  that  taxpayers  must 
pay  higher  tax  rates — but  in  the  same 
or  lower  amounts  of  real  income. 

Our  citizens  should  not  be  misled.  The 
$50  rebate  provision  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
a  tax  rate  reduction,  'i'here  is  no  rela-t 
tion  at  all  between  the  rebate  and  tax  lia- 
bility. Under  this  legislation,  taxpayers  { 
who  bear  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
individual  income  tax  burden  would  re- 
ceive no  rebate  at  all  while  millions  of 
nontaxpayers  would  receive  a  rebate. 

That  is  not  fair.  And  it  Is  not  tax  re- 
duction. 

Presently,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  to- 
tal income  of  American  taxpayers  is 
taken  by  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  redistributed  to  other  Ameri- 
cans by  these  various  governments.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  growing  strangle- ' 
hold  of  governments  loosened,  and  one 
way  to  do  it  is  to  provide  substantial, 
certain,  and  lasting  Federal  tax  cuts. 

Many  who  advocate  a  one-time  tax  cut 
argue  that  tax  rates  should  be  kept  high 
to  provide  future  money  for  more  Gov- 
ernment spending  programs  that  the  new 
administration  and  the  Congress  may 
want  to  try.  These  same  people  feel  con- 
fident that  more  general  benefit  to  the 
Nation  will  come  by  taking  money  from 
some  Americans  and  redistributing  it  to 
others. 

But  at  this  point  in  our  history,  it  is 
from  middle-income  citizens  and  from 
business,  large  and  small,  that  money  is 
being  taken — the  money  that  might  cre- 
ate the  new  jobs  that  many  Americans 
need. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  permanent 
tax  reduction  is  a  strong  one.  A  perma- 
nent tax  cut  would  be  more  effective  than 
a  temporary  rebate  in  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth,  increasing  investment  and 
productivity,  and  decreasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

A  permanent  tax  cut  would  encourage 
business  investment  based  on  increased 
and  continuing  consumer  demand. 

A  permanent  tax  cut  would  offset  some 
of  the  effects  of  inflation  and  would  sus- 
tain the  current  economic  recovery. 

Our  choice  is  between  a  spoonful  of 
sugar  and  a  well-balanced  diet  of  tax 
equity. 

MINNESOTA  FIRM  RECEIVES  FIRST 
NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  IN- 
DUSTRY AWARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Erie  Min- 
ing Co..  of  Hoyt  Lakes.  Minn.,  for  re- 
ceiving the  first  National  Environmental 
Industry  Award. 

The  award,  part  of  a  program  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Industry  Council  of  Wash- 
ington, with  the  endorsement  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Erie  Mining  Co.,  for  the 
work  they  have  done  in  the  area  of  re- 
vegetation  of  taconite  takings. 

The  Erie  Mining  Co.  should  be  doubly 
commended  for  what  it  has  done.  It  has 
managed  after  years  of  trial  and  error 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  revegetation 
program  that  is  now  an  integral  part  of 
Erie's  operations.  But.  also,  its  experi- 


ments in  developing  this  program  were 
started  in  1948.  long  before  words  like 
environment  and  ecology  became  as  im- 
portant as  they  are  today. 

The  Erie  Mining  Co..  owned  by  Beth- 
lehem Steet  Corp..  Youngstown  Sheet  k 
Tube  Co.,  Interlake,  Inc.,  and  the  Steel 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  can  take  great  pride 
in  its  experimental  program  leading  to 
successful  revegetation  of  infertile  iron 
ore  taiUngs.  and  for  receiving  this  award 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  solid 
waste  management. 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  President  Carter's  remarks 
in  his  news  conference  yesterday  may 
be  interpreted  by  the  Vietnamese  as  a 
new  promise  of  economic  assistance. 

A  good  part  of  our  present  misunder- 
standings with  the  Vietnamese  stems 
from  an  apparent  promise  of  aid  made 
by  former  President  Nixon.  This  promise 
was  inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  Congress 
which,  for  some  very  good  reasons,  did 
not  appropriate  the  aid. 

I  am  just  as  opposed  to  economic  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  today,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  vast  majority  in  Con- 
gress would  agree. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time  the 
President  is  reducing  aid  to  some  allies 
because  of  human  rights  conditions,  he 
can  envisage  assistance  to  Vietnam,  a 
country  where  all  reports  indicate  mas- 
sive violations  of  basic  human  rights. 

I  strongly  support  continuing  negoti- 
ations with  the  Vietnamese  in  Paris.  This 
is  one  means  of  actively  pursuing  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  fuller  accounting  of  the 
missing  in  action,  which  must  be  our 
highest  priority  in  negotiations  with 
Vietnam.  But  any  changes  in  our  posture 
should  be  predicated  on  hard  evidence  of 
real  and  vigorous  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
assist  us  in  making  a  satisfactory  ac- 
counting of  the  MIA's. 

The  President  should  make  it  crystal 
clear  to  the  Vietnamese  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  provide  foreign 
assistance,  normal  or  otherwise.  Even 
the  vaguest  references  to  such  assistance 
is  very  imwise  diplomacy. 

By  appearing  to  promise  the  Vietnam- 
ese something  that  the  Congress  will  not 
deliver,  the  President  will  repeat  Mr. 
Nixon's  mistake.  It  would  only  encourage 
false  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  prolong  a  settling  of  the  missing-in- 
action problem. 


GENOCIDE  AND  AMERICAN 
SYMBOLISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
live  most,  if  not  all.  Americans  consider 
our  Nation  to  be  a  bulwark  of  human 
freedoms.  Born  in  the  light  of  individual 
liberty,  our  great  Nation  has  withstood 
adversity  for  over  200  years.  We  have 
successfully  shown  that  government  is 
instituted  not  to  rule  the  people,  but  to 
be  ruled  by  them. 

I  believe  that  this  American  Image  is 
perceived  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  also. 
In  countries  where  human  dignity  and 
rights  are  protected,  the  people  appre- 
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elate  America  for  the  example 

forth  by  its  democratic  gover  iment 
nations  where  the  people  am 
pressed  and  freedom  is  only  s 
phrase,  the  United  States  serves 
of  hope  for  those  suffering 
existence  of  our  governmental 
and   its   beliefs  in   the 
human  rights  gives  hope  to 
have  no  rights. 

Mr.  President,  our  nationa 
and  our  actions  in  today's  world 
a   s3TnboI   of   freedom   for 
human  population.  Whether 
not,  our  national  actions  are 
resentations  of  the  intangible 
freedom.  It  is  for  this  reason 
continuously  worked  for  the 
of  the  Genocide  Convention 

To  ratify  the  Genocide 
place  our  Nation  squarely  on 
human  rights.  Both  past 
history  have  too  often  shown 
this  most  basic  of  human 
right  to  live — has  been  trampleB 
who  would  use  power  for  thei: 
designs.    We,   as    the   world's 
symbol  of  human  rights  anc 
must  place  ourselves  on  the 
totally  opposed  to  genocide, 
assume  our  responsibility  as 
symbol  of  freedom.  I  think 
want  us  to  accept  this  challenfee 
not  believe  we  would  do  other  ivise 

I  urge  immediate  ratification 
Genocide  Convention 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President 
rush   to   terminate   water 
South    E>akota   and   elsewherb 
coimtry,  the  administration 
has  neglected  to  consider 
element   of   what   the 
these  water  development 
means. 

An  editorial  from  the  Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak.,  American  News  brings  this  con- 
cern into  special  focus  with  a  1  >tter  from 
college  student  Scott  Sperry|of  Bath. 
South  Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thkt  the  full 
text  of  this  editorial  be  prin|ed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thfe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlje  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  YoxTNc  Man's  Plea  to  the  I^tEsiDENT 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

I    am   a   JunlOT   at    South    D^ota 
University.  For  many  years  I 
to  Join  my  father  and  grandfather 
family  farm.  My  grandfather  started 
Ing  here  In  1928.  He  struggled 
prices   of  the   early   1930s.  Ther 
drought  years  of  the  middle  3(^ 
bad  very  little  to  sell. 

My  father  started  farming  wltt  my  grand- 
father In  1963.  Again  they  f o  ind  them- 
selves In  the  drought  of  the  60;  with  very 
low  production.  It  was  during  these  years 
that  my  grandfather  began  wor  ting  to  se- 
cure Irrigation  water  for  the  i  rid  soil  of 
the  James  River  Valley.  Irrlgatl  m  districts 
were  formed,  Congress  authorize  I  construc- 
tion, repayment  contracts  with  the  UB. 
government  were  signed  and  fnally  Con- 
gress appropriated  construction  funds.  At 
laat  the  Oabe  Irrigation  Project  vas  becom- 
ing a  reality. 

Again  our  family  farm  is  suffeitng  a  severe 
drought.  In  1976  we  bad  not  ore  bushel  of 
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grain  to  sell.  In  1977  you  were  sworn  In  as 
President.  Within  six  weeks  you  announced 
that  the  Oahe  Project  would  not  be  funded 
in  1978.  It  appears  that  you  have  decided, 
without  consulting  any  of  the  many  people 
in  S.D.  who  have  worked  to  bring  water  to 
the  soil,  that  Oabe  is  a  waste. 

I  hope  you  will  give  more  consideration 
to  this  matter  as  there  are  a  great  many 
of  us  in  S.D.  whose  lives  will  be  affected  by 
your  breaVlng  this  contract  for  water  de- 
livery to  the  dry  James  River  Valley. 

Scott  Sperrt. 

Bath. 


NEW  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  24.  1977,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  contained  an  article  by  Don 
Oberdorfer  entitled,  "Panama  Plans  In- 
tense Publicity  Effort  To  Push  New 
Treaty." 

This  article  points  out  that  Panama 
has  hired  an  American  public  relations 
firm  to  mount  a  drive  within  the  United 
States  to  back  a  new  Panama  Canal 
Treaty. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  there  is  a 
strong  move  to  win  the  American  people 
to  support  any  new  treaty  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  In  the  best  inter- 
est of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Panama  Plans  Intense  Publicity  Effort  To 
Push  New  Treaty 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Panama  has  hired  former  presidential  cam- 
paign aides  of  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R- 
Arlz.)  and  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  CD- 
Minn.)  to  plan  and  execute  a  nationwide 
public  relations  drive  backing  a  new  Panama 
Canal  treaty. 

The  contract  between  Panama's  United 
Nations  Mission  and  Public  Affairs  Analysts, 
a  New  York  firm,  became  effective  in  January. 
P.  Clifton  White,  who  was  the  architect  of 
Goldwater's  1964  bid  for  the  White  House,  is 
president  of  the  firm.  Joseph  Napolltan,  who 
was  the  Humphrey  campaign's  media  direc- 
tor in  1968  and  has  worked  on  many  other 
political  drives,  is  chief  executive  officer.  For- 
mer Democratic  National  Chairman  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien  is  an  owner  of  the  firm,  though 
not  active  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Napolltan.  in  a  telephone  interview,  esti- 
mated that  Public  Affairs  Analysts  would 
charge  Panama  $150,000  to  $200,000  for  its 
services  over  the  first  six  months.  He  said 
the  firm  will  send  pro-treaty  information  to 
some  6.000  influential  politicians,  journalists, 
academicians  and  business  people  as  well  as 
monitor  the  activities  of  groups  opposing  a 
canal  treaty.  He  said  the  firm  will  not  engage 
in  lobbying  or  "propaganda"  activities. 

Panama's  new  public  relations  advisers 
represent  only  one  facet  of  growing  activity 
by  groups  on  all  sides  of  the  canal  Issue, 
which  may  well  become  one  of  the  major 
political  controversies  of  1977.  The  Carter 
administration  Is  seeking  to  conclude  nego- 
tiations with  Panama  on  a  new  treaty  by  this 
summer,  hoping  for  Senate  ratification  be- 
fore 1978,  a  congressional  election  year  in 
which  the  controversial  treaty  could  become 
an  issue. 

Senate  Democratic  Whip  Alan  Cranston 
(Calif.)  has  been  quietly  conducting  a  head- 
count  since  Carter  Identified  the  canal  treaty 
as  a  high-priority  matter  In  a  talk  with  leg- 
islators before  Inauguration  Day.  Cranston 
said  yesterday  that  22  to  25  senators  are 


"apt  to  be  negative"  to  a  new  treaty,  38  sen- 
ators are  "firmly  for  a  sensible  treaty"  and 
up  to  30  more  senators  appear  amenable 
to  consideration  of  a  new  treaty,  with  the 
positions  of  the  rest  unknown. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  last  year 
mustered  38  senators  on  an  anti-treaty  res- 
olution. This  Is  more  than  the  one-third 
of  the  Senate,  which  can  block  ratification 
of  a  treaty  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Cranston's 
figures  show  improved  chances  for  treaty 
ratification,  but  a  tough  political  battle 
likely.  Is  still  likely. 

Congressional  aides  report  continuing 
heavy  mall  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  is- 
sue, mostly  from  groups  opposing  what  they 
maintain  Is  a  U.S.  "giveaway."  Some  of  the 
mail  is  generated  by  conservative  publica- 
tions, such  as  headlined  articles  In  the  cur- 
rent Issues  of  Liberty  Lobby's  "Spotlight" 
and  National  States  Rights  Party's  "Thunder- 
bolt" attacking  a  new  canal  treaty. 

The  Council  of  the  Americas,  made  up  of 
220  major  U.S.  corporations  with  Invest- 
ments in  Latin  America,  asked  each  senator 
In  a  Jan.  28  letter  to  reject  any  resolution 
that  would  block  negotiations  for  a  new 
canal  treaty.  The  letter,  signed  by  council 
president  Henry  R.  Oeyelln,  said  successful 
solution  of  U.S. -Panamanian  differences 
would  have  "a  very  positive  Impact"  on  U.S. 
relations  with  Latin  America. 

The  council  has  established  a  "work  group" 
of  senior  executives  from  45  corporations  to 
counter  opposition  to  a  canal  treaty.  Officials 
said  an  Initial  budget  of  $31,000  for  year's 
work  has  been  far  exceeded  by  actual  opera- 
tions, including  publication  and  distribu- 
tion to  6,000  people  of  a  36-page  phamphlet 
on  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  new 
treaty. 

The  council's  research  arm  has  compiled  a 
list  of  20  organizations  that  have  taken  anti- 
treaty  positions,  ranging  from  the  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  the 
Canal  Zone  Police  Lodge. 

Among  the  active  anti-treaty  groups  are: 

Task  Force  on  the  Panama  Canal,  a  project 
of  the  American  Council  for  World  Freedom, 
a  Wa=hlngton-based  conservative  group.  In 
a  fund-raising  letter  for  the  project  last 
September,  council  president  Fred  Schlafly 
claimed  his  organization  in  1975  "spent  Just 
under  $100,000  to  stop  the  surrender  of  the 
Panama  Canal." 

Committee  on  Latin  American  Policy,  a 
previously  independent  conservative  group 
that  last  year  became  an  "autonomous"  divi- 
sion of  the  John  Birch  Society.  It  recently 
sent  out  an  appeal  for  funds  featuring  a  five- 
page  pamphlet  titled,  "Who  Owns  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Anyhow?" 

Canal  Zone  Non-Profit  Public  Information 
Corp.  whose  director  of  public  information  Is 
Phillip  Harman,  a  tireless  anti-treaty  figure 
who  calls  himself  "the  grandson-ln-law  of 
the  founder  of  the  Republic  of  Panama." 
Harman  in  1953  married  a  granddaughter  of 
Jose  Aranga,  a  member  of  the  Junta  that 
established  the  first  Panamanian  govern- 
ment. 

U.S.  officials  expect  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant sales  campaign  of  all  to  be  launched 
within  a  month  or  two,  if  negotiations  with 
Panama  proceed  favorably.  President  Carter 
has  committed  himself  in  private  to  a  major 
drive  backing  the  new  treaty,  including  a 
televised  "fireside  chat"  devoted  to  the  issue. 
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ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  EDITORIAL 
PRESENTATION  OP  WSB-TV 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  the  subject  of  election  reform  has 
received  national  attention  due  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  message  to  Congress  rec- 
ommending major  alterations  in  our 
Federal  election  procedures.  Contained 
in  this  message  was  a  recommendation 


that  the  Congress  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President. 

The  manner  in  which  the  President 
and  Vice  President  are  selected  has  been 
the  focus  of  continual  debate  since  the 
Constitution  Convention  of  1787.  Our 
original  Constitution  provided  that  every 
4  years  States  should  appoint  electors 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  which  that  State  was 
entitled  in  Congress.  These  electors  met 
in  the  State  capital  to  cast  votes  for 
President  and  these  votes  were  transmit- 
ted to  Washington  and  counted  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress.  After  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  electoral  votes  became  Vice 
President.  In  case  of  a  tie  or  if  no  one 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
the  House  was  empowered  to  choose  the 
President  by  a  majority  vote  with  each 
State  having  one  vote. 

As  the  19th  century  began,  several 
changes  had  evolved  in  this  process.  The 
role  of  the  electors,  which  had  original- 
ly been  one  of  a  trustee  for  the  people, 
becan: ;  one  of  an  agent  as  their  Presi- 
dential preferences  became  the  basis  for 
their  selection.  States  began  providing 
for  the  selection  of  slates  of  electors 
which  resulted  in  all  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  a  State  going  to  the  candidate 
whose  slate  /on  a  statewide  plurality. 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
dates began  forming  tickets,  and  this 
practice  led  to  the  only  chanrre  in  the 
system  formalized  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

In  Jime  of  1804,  the  12th  amendment 
was  ratified  providing  simply  that  elec- 
tors must  designate  one  of  their  two 
votes  as  one  for  President  and  the  other 
for  Vice  President.  This  was  implemented 
BO  as  to  avoid  the  circumstance  such 
as  arose  in  1800  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  running  mate  Aaron  Burr  tied 
in  the  balloting  due  to  the  lack  of  speci- 
fying the  office.  Since  the  ratification  of 
the  12th  amendment,  the  only  change 
in  the  system  of  consequence  has  been 
the  evolution  of  popular  election  of  the 
electors. 

The  electoral  system  has  been  subject 
to  heated  debate  since  its  inception. 
Since  1789,  hundreds  of  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  proposing 
alteration  of  the  Presidential  election 
process  and,  as  you  know  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Bayh  currently  has  legislation 
proposing  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President. 

Several  arguments  can  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  electoral  system.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  factor  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  two-party  system  and  the 
effect  of  this  system  should  the  electoral 
college  be  abolished  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. The  electoral  vote  usually  magni- 
fies the  popular  margin  of  the  winner 
and  permits  him  to  enter  the  White 
House  with  a  psychological  mandate 
even  following  a  relatively  close  election. 
In  addition,  it  has  insured  that  smaller 
States  are  not  totally  ignored  during  a 
Presidential  campaign. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  however, 
are  some  very  persuasive  arguments  that 
could  easily  produce  the  conclusion  that 
the   electoral   college  has   outlived   its 


usefulness.  The  American  electorate  is 
no  longer  scattered  around  an  unde- 
veloped country  with  no  reliable  means 
of  communication.  The  advent  of  our 
sophisticated  media  and  education  sys- 
tems has  eliminated  the  need  for  an 
"informed  trustee"  to  vote  on  behalf  of 
the  populace.  The  independence  of  the 
electors  presents  the  potential  for  post- 
election negotiations  that  could  dramati- 
cally damage  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  and  result  in  an  extra- 
constitutional  balance  of  power.  The  in- 
evitable specter  of  an  individual  being 
elected  President  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege who  did  not  receive  the  most  popu- 
lar votes  must  be  appreciated  and  this 
has  in  fact  occurred  twice  in  our  his- 
tory—1876  and  1888. 

Several  options  have  been  suggested  as 
potential  improvements  in  our  system 
of  choosing  a  President.  The  most  publi- 
cized of  these  is  direct  popular  election. 
A  proportional  proposal  involving  allo- 
cation of  the  electoral  votes  in  proportion 
to  the  popular  votes  received  in  the  State 
has  been  suggested.  A  district  method  has 
also  been  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  regarding 
this  issue  is  not  a  new  one;  however, 
I  must  admit  that  it  was  recently  re- 
newed by  an  outstanding  editorial  pres- 
entation on  the  subject  which  was 
broadcasted  by  WSB-TV  in  Atlanta  in 
early  December  1976.  Don  Elliot  Heald, 
a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  WSB,  did 
a  tremendous  amount  of  research  on  the 
history  and  development  of  the  electoral 
system  and  then  presented  his  findings 
and  conclusions  in  an  exemplary  six- 
part  series. 

This  editorial  package  was  an  ex- 
ample of  thought-provoking  public  serv- 
ice broadcasting  at  its  best.  As  I  men- 
tioned, it  certainly  caused  me  to  reex- 
amine the  issue,  and  I  know  from  my 
correspondence  that  it  initiated  thought 
on  the  part  of  many  Georgians.  Mr. 
President,  because  of  my  belief  that  Don 
Elliot  Heald  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  recounting  the  background,  ana- 
lyzing the  issues,  and  presenting  the  op- 
tions, I  would  like  to  share  his  presenta- 
tion with  my  colleagues.  Whether  we 
totally  agree  with  his  conclusion  or  not, 
I  think  the  Senate  will  agree  that  Don 
Heald  and  WSB  are  to  be  commended  for 
this  series. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  package  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WSB-TV, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  7,  1977. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  95th  Congress: 

You  may  well  be  called  upon  to  cast  a  vote 
in  the  near  future  on  a  revision  or  repeal  of 
our  electoral  college  system.  A  recent  series 
of  WSB-TV  editorials  hlghlishts  some  of  the 
deficiencies  and  offers  several  alternatives  to 
the  dangerous  and  outmoded  current  system. 
Those  editorials  are  Included  in  this  booldet 
which  we  hope  you  will  find  helpful  m  your 
deliberations. 

If  you   have  any  comments  or  questions, 
I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 
Cordially  yours, 

Don  Elliot  Heald. 


Editorials 
the  problem 

Next  week,  Jimmy  Carter  will  be  selected 
39th  President  of  the  United  States — maybe. 
You  thought  the  question  had  already  been 
settled?  You  could  be  wrong! 

By  secret  ballot  next  Monday,  the  Electoral 
College  will  name  the  next  President.  When 
you  voted  last  month,  you  voted — not  for  a 
presidential  candidate — but  for  a  group  of 
these  electors.  And  they  will  make  the  actual 
decision  about  the  Presidency — next  week. 

Also,  they  are  not  obligated  by  your  vote! 
E.xcept  for  six  states,  they  are  not  even  legally 
bound  by  their  own  party's  wishes! 

There's  no  doubt  they  will  elect  Jimmy 
Carter  next  Monday,  but  the  electoral  college 
system  is  antiquated,  unneeded  and  poten- 
tially dangerous.  Changes  need  to  be  made. 

All  this  week,  we'll  take  an  editorial  look 
at  the  electoral  system  and  the  potential  dis- 
asters it  contains.  For  instance,  the  Electoral 
College  might  overturn  the  popular  vote  and 
name  the  runner-up  as  President.  It  has 
already  happened  three  times!!! 

Another  for  instance,  a  President  could  be 
elected  under  the  present  system,  by  carrjing 
Just  12  states.  Incredible?  It  could  happen. 

We'll  talk  more  about  these  frightening 
situations  later  In  the  week.  Tomorrow,  we'll 
look  at  the  system  Itself  and  the  way  It 
work.s. 

December  6,  1976. 

the  system 

The  electoral  college  system  was  first  used 
in  1789.  It  provides  that  a  few  select  people 
actually  make  the  decision  about  the  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidates. 
These  select  people  are  usually  designated 
by  the  various  political  parties  and  need  have 
no  special  credentials  except  that  they  be 
friends  of  friends  selected  by  political  party 
committees. 

When  you  cast  your  vote  last  month,  you 
were  voting,  not  for  a  president,  but  for 
members  of  the  Electoral  College.  And  a  very 
important  part  of  the  arrangement  that  you 
should  be  aware  of  is  that  members  of  the 
Electoral  College  are  not  bound  by  law  in 
their  eventual  vote,  except  In  six  states. 

Also,  you  should  know  all  of  a  state's  votes 
go.  in  theory,  to  the  candidate  receiving  the 
most  votes  in  that  state.  Because  of  the  way 
the  system  is  set  up,  members  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  have,  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions, named  a  president  who  was  not  the 
popular  choice  of  the  American  voters. 

Next  Monday,  the  electors  will  cast  secret 
ballots  in  each  of  the  individual  states.  Then 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  each  state  will  com- 
pile the  vote  and  send  the  tally  to  Washing- 
ton where  the  final  tabulation  will  take  place 
in  January. 

That's  how  the  system  is  set  up.  And  the 
system  can,  and  has  on  three  occasions,  gone 
against  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

Well  look  at  those  elections  tomorrow. 

December  7,  1976. 

examples  from  the  past 

Because  of  the  way  the  electoral  college  Is 
set  up.  it  not  only  can,  but  it  has,  on  three 
occasions  broken  down  and  second-runners 
have  become  presidents. 

In  1824.  Andrew  Jackson  received  over  43 '"r 
of  the  popular  vote;  John  Qulncy  Adams  re- 
ceived about  30"^  of  the  pooular  vote.  Tlie 
electoral  system  failed  and  Congress  named 
John  Qulnoy  Adams  as  President. 

In  1876,  Samuel  Tilden  received  over  50'7 
of  the  popular  vote,  not  only  the  most  votes, 
but  a  clear  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  But 
a  special  election  commission  gave  disputed 
electoral  votes  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He 
won  the  electoral  vote  with  only  48 '^r  of  the 
popular  vote. 

Then,  in  1888,  the  electoral  college  put 
Benjamin  Harrison  In  the  White  House  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Grover  Cleveland  had 
outpoUed  him  In  the  popular  vote. 
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Any  system  which  can  ignore  th  > 
or  the  American  people  should  be 
abolished.  The  situation  that  existed 
when  the  Continental   Congress 
needed  an  electoral  college,  no 
The  American  people  are  now  the 
cated  and  best-Informed  people  In 
And  the  popular  vote  for  the  natlt)n 
est  office  should  be  held  Inviolate. 

The  voters  In  12  particular  sttJtes 
sent  20%  of  the  nation's  populatloi  i 
can  elect  a  president. 

Tomorrow  we'll  look  at  that  nigh 

December  8, 1976. 

A  rrrruHE  possibility 

Yesterday  we  talked  about  the  fairee  elec- 
tions when  the  runner-up  named  President, 
rather  than  the  winner  of  the  poj  ular  vote. 

But  a  much  more  lopsided  and  terrifying 
possibility  exists  because  of  the  electoral 
college  system.  Under  the  system  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  Just  12  states  to  put  a  candidate 
In  the  White  House. 

If  a  candidate  carried  Massachutetts 
York,    Pennsylvania,    New    Jersey 
Ohio,    Michigan,    Indiana,    Mlssov  rl 
Carolina,  Texas  and  California,  tqat 
date  would  become  pre'ldent,  no 
many  votes  the  candidates  got  In 
38  states. 

In   other  words,   the  popular 
states  would  have  no  effect  on  thi 
of  the  election.  That's  because  th« 
mentioned  have  280  electoral  vote 
them.  More  than  enough  to  Rive  a 
the  Presidency.   And   a  system 
allow  this  to  happen  should  be 
with. 

December  9,  1976. 
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Why  an  Electoral  College?  If  we 
electoral    system    should    be    cht, 
should   know  why  we  have   It  In 
place. 

Back  In  1787,  when  some  very 
were  writing  the  U.S.  Constlt 
wrestled  with  the  Idea  of  how 
president.  There  was  no  televlc 
aircraft,  many  people  were  uned 
only  land  owners  were  voters.  The 
people  electing  a  president  was 
question. 

So  instead,  the  writers  of  the  Coi  i 
decided  some  of  the  wl.«est  men  of 
try  should  have  that  right— a  spe, 
of  public   men.   Perhaps  Congress 
governors  or  Instead:    a   compron 
which  each  state  would  have  a  few 
to  select  the  President  and  Vice 

They  were  electors  who  later 

as  the  Electoral  College.  But  the  , 
that  time  were  not  voted  upon,  th 
number  of  years  later.  For  that 
lltlcal  parties  were  unknown  to 
tutional  writers. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  

system  to  allow  the  peoole  of  eacl 
elect  a  group  of  representatives  to 
cast  their  ballots  for  a  president 
president.  It  doesn't  matter  what 
Ity  or  even  plurality  of  the  A 
want.  It's  what  this  group  of 

And  there  Is  an  imbalance 

latlon  and  electors.  For  instance, 
Alaska.  Each  Alaskan's  vote  has 
the  weight  of  a  Georgia  ballot.  It 
votes    In    Georgia    to   equal   one 
Hardly  fair. 

December  10,  1976. 

But  even  though  the  founding 
not  have  enough  faith  In  the  pe. 
low  them  to  elect  their  president 
have  the  great  wisdom  to  write 
Constitution  that  could  be  change( 
been  changed  many  times. 

Next  Monday   the  electors  will 
ballots  and  we  will  talk  about  how 
stltutlon  can  be  changed  to  Insteai 
people  the  power  to  elect  a 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

If  about  10,000  people  In  Ohio  and  Hawaii 
had  voted  differently  on  November  2,  the 
electors  who  voted  today  would  have  elected 
Gerald  Ford  rather  than  Jimmy  Carter. 
Jimmy  Carter  would  still  have  had  a  clear 
national  plurality  but  because  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  present  electoral  system,  he 
would  not  be  the  President-elect. 

In  last  week's  series  of  editorials ,  we 
pointed  out  that  three  Presidents  have  been 
elected  in  spite  of  someone  else  having 
pluralities  and  how  In  the  future,  a  presi- 
dent could  be  elected  with  the  approval  of 
just  12  states. 

The  system  is  antiquated,  dangerous  and 
needs  to  be  changed.  Some  possible  varia- 
tions : 

Allow  each  congressional  district  to  have 
one  electoral  vote.  In  that  way,  any  can- 
didate would  have  to  campaign  nationally 
and  not  Just  concentrate  on  heavily-pop- 
ulated areas.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  plan  is 
the  weight  of  the  Individual  vote  depending 
on  the  population  of  each  district.  The  pop- 
ular vote  could  still  be  defeated  but  less  risk. 

Another  Idea  would  be  the  division  of  elec- 
toral votes  depending  on  the  percentage  of 
votes  gained  by  each  candidate  in  that  state. 
As  it  is  now,  all  votes  In  the  state  go  to  one 
candidate  or  the  other.  Disenfranchlzlng 
completely  30  or  40  %  of  the  voters  who  favor 
the  second  candidate.  A  prorata  share  of 
state  electors  would  certainly  be  a  safer  sys- 
tem than  we  have  now. 

But  in  this  day  of  fast  communication, 
well-informed  voters,  computers,  television 
and  satellites,  why  not  a  presidential  elec- 
tion system  that  gives  each  person  an  equal 
vote  with  every  other  voter  In  the  nation? 
Isn't  It  time  we  had  a  true  democratic  elec- 
tion by  all  the  people? 

Though  the  founding  fathers  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  did  not  have  enough  con- 
fidence In  the  people  of  the  new  nation  to 
allow  them  such  a  privilege,  they  did  have 
the  intelligence  to  make  a  flexible  Constitu- 
tion that  could  be  changed  if  a  day  of  Jet 
planes  and  Instant  communication  ever  ar- 
rived. That  day  Is  here  and  we  have  a  sys- 
tem of  changing  the  Constitution,  but  it  Is 
lengthy  and  complicated.  It  starts  In  Con- 
gress with  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  followed  by  either  ratification 
by  state  legislatures  or  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. Let's  hope  some  member  of  Congerss  will 
start  It  In  the  95th. 

December  13,  1976. 


THE  OSHA  LEGAL  FEES  BILL 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  pleased  to  join  yesterday 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  In  Introducing  S.  1122, 
a  bill  to  grant  legal  fees  to  successful 
parties  challenging  citations  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  curb 
one  of  the  most  arbitrary  bureaucracies 
In  Washington.  And  it  would  force 
OSHA — the  agency  which  brought  us 
portable  toilets  for  cowboys  and  two-way 
intercoms  for  one-man  mining  opera- 
tions— to  pay  for  some  of  its  mistakes. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  is  perhaps  the  premier  example  of 
what  happens  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  solve  a  problem  by  cre- 
ating another  bureaucracy. 

The  act  tackles  the  problem  of  occu- 
pation safety  by  mandating  creation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health.  The  act 
defines  the  composition,  selection,  com- 
pensation, and  recordkeeping  procedures 


of  the  National  Advisory  Committee. 
The  committee  is  authorized  to  appoint 
advisory  committees,  experts,  and  con- 
sultants. 

In  addition,  the  act  establishes  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  and  elaborates  on  its  estab- 
lishment, membership,  location,  compen- 
sation, quorums,  and  recordkeeping  pro- 
cedures. A  single  minor  omission  In  the 
act  is  a  statement  of  what  all  of  these 
committees,  commissions,  and  boards  are 
actually  to  do  in  order  to  increase  occu- 
pational safety  and  health. 

Apparently,  this  is  a  question  which 
these  committees,  commissions,  and 
boards  have  yet  to  ferret  out  on  their 
own. 

OSHA  has  spent  or  will  spend  a  total 
of  a  half-billion  dollars  in  its  first  5  years 
of  operation,  and  the  rate  of  accidents  in 
the  country's  workplaces  has  not  de- 
creased. 

Between  1972  and  1974,  in  fact,  the 
National  Safety  Council  has  found  that 
the  injury  and  illness  rate  per  100  full- 
time  workers  has  increased  from  10.17 
to  10.20. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
found  that  the  workdays  lost  to  injuries 
and  illness  per  100  workers  rose  to  54.4 
in  1975,  compared  with  53.1  in  1974.  The 
1975  figures,  therefore,  represent  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  serious  accidents,  at 
the  expense  of  less  serious  ones. 

All  the  while,  OSHA  continue  to 
publish  rosy  statistics  concerning  de- 
creases in  the  number  of  industrial  vio- 
lations. But  industrial  accidents  increase, 
and  industrial  health  and  safety  ex- 
penditures decrease.  What  OSHA  has 
done  is  to  divert  funds  from  serious 
health  and  safety  measures  to  trivial 
ones. 

Ninety -seven  to  ninety -eight  percent 
of  the  violations  found  by  OSHA  are 
classified  as  "nonserious" — a  self -admis- 
sion that  its  activities  constitute  little 
more  than  harassment.  Regarding 
ladders,  for  example,  OSHA  prescribes 
the  following: 

The  general  slope  of  grain  and  that  In 
areas  of  local  deviations  of  grain,  shall  not 
be  steeper  than  one  In  fifteen  in  rungs  and 
cleats.  For  all  ladders  cross  grain  not  steeper 
than  one  in  twelve  are  permitted  In  lieu  of 
one  in  fifteen,  provided  the  sizes  increase 
to  afford  at  least  15  percent  greater  calcu- 
lated strength  for  ladders  built  to  minimum 
dimensions.  Local  deviations  of  grain  asso- 
ciated with  otherwise  permissible  regularities 
are  permitted. 

The  tragedy  is  that,  absent  a  Wash- 
ington infrastructure,  industry  would 
make  major  expenditures  to  alleviate  un- 
healthy and  unsafe  conditions.  Employ- 
ers do  apply  safety  in  response  to  market 
incentives,  and  risks  sufRciently  great  to 
trigger  probable  employer  liability  will 
generate  corrective  measures. 

By  forcing  industry  to  shift  expendi- 
tures from  serious  health  hazards  to 
arcane  specifications  governing  non- 
serious  ones,  OSHA  has  defeated  this 
market  mechanism.  OSHA  is  proving  it- 
self counterproductive. 

The  social  choice  which  faces  us  is  not, 
therefore,  one  of  whether  we  will  have 
safe  working  conditions  or  unsafe  work- 
ing conditions,  but  rather  a  question  of 
how  we  shall  allocate  our  limited  re- 
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sotrrces  for  purposes  of  minimizing  acci- 
dents resulting  from  unsafe  job  condi- 
tions. 

The  first  step  is  to  force  OSHA  to  pay 
for  the  thousands  of  dollars  of  fees  and 
expenses  required  to  defend  against 
frivolous  and  arbitrary  citations.  And 
this  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  we  introduced  yesterday. 


PROTECTION  FOR  THE  LAND 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  program, 
which  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1981,  bo  extended  for  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  years  and  that  the  funding  re- 
quirements for  that  program  be  excluded 
from  fiscal  year  limitation.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  promote  greater 
agricultural  stability  through  the  cost 
sharing  of  conservation  practices.  Unfor- 
timately,  this  program  and  other  similar 
efforts  have  not  been  used  to  their  full 
potential — and  the  land  has  suffered  for 
it,  especially  during  the  severe  drought 
conditions  in  the  Midwest. 

A  recent  newsstory  carried  in  the 
Rapid  City  Journal  confirms  the  need 
for  immediate  action  on  this  legislation 
and  quotes  the  agreement  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland  to  the  need 
for  greater  concentration  of  soil  conser- 
vation technical  assistance  urged  by  a 
GAO  report.  This  report  included  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  program  in  its 
investigation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  newspaper  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Drought  Draws  Attention  to  Protection 
OF  THE  land 

Washington. — Drought  in  some  of  the  na- 
tion's richest  and  most  important  food- 
producing  areas  Is  helping  call  attention 
to  the  government's  role  In  helping  farmers 
protect  the  land. 

Huge  dust  clouds,  parched  fields  and  dried- 
up  mountain  reservoirs  are  evidence  that  de- 
spite federal  programs  and  pleas  by  con- 
servationists, there  is  much  to  learn  abovit 
protecting  irreplaceable  topsoil  from  ero- 
sion. 

Drought  Isn't  the  only  culprit,  since  heavy 
rains  carry  tons  of  topsoil  from  fields  into 
streams  and  rivers.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  says  that  some  programs  for  conserv- 
ing the  land  simply  are  not  being  run  well 
by  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Bergland  and 
some  top  officials  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  USDA  basically  agree,  but  they  also 
note  that  Congress  holds  the  purse  strings 
and  that  there  are  limits  to  what  can  be 
done  unless  more  spending  is  approved. 

The  GAO,  an  Investigative  agency  of  Con- 
gress, says  In  a  report  that  more  money  Is 
not  the  entire  answer,  however.  It  says  the 
money  and  technical  help  given  farmers 
"could  be  used  more  wisely"  and  that  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  has  been 
dragging  Its  feet. 

The  GAO  said  the  agency  takes  "a  passive 
approach"  to  its  mission  of  helping  farmers 
conserve  soil  and  water  by  visually  confin- 
ing advice  and  help  to  farmers  who  request 
aid  and  who  voltmteer  to  become  coopera- 
tors. 

"As  a  result,  the  program  lias  not  been  as 
effective  as  it  could  be  In  helping  farmers  to 
control  erosion  and  preserve  topsoil  on  agri- 
cultural lands,"  the  GAO  said. 


"Some  SCS  district  conservationists  told 
us  that  manpower  limitations  and  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  Involved  In  de- 
veloping conservation  plans  for  farmers  who 
visited  their  offices  and  requested  such  as- 
sistance had  kept  them  from  establishing  a 
system  for  Identifying  and  contacting  all 
the  farm  opvators  In  their  districts  who 
had  severe  soil  erosion  problems,"  the  report 
said. 

Other  observations  by  GAO  Included : 

"Estimates  of  soil  losses  for  283  farms 
GAO  visited  on  a  random  basis  In  the  Great 
Plains,  Com  Belt  and  Pacific  Northwest 
indicate  that  topsoil  losses  are  threatening 
continued  crop  productivity. 

"Soil  scientists  estimate  that  annual  soil 
losses  must  be  limited  to  no  more  than  five 
tons  an  acre  in  the  deep  soils  and  one  ton 
.in  acre  in  shallow  soils  to  maintain  soU 
fertility  and  productivity  over  time. 

Bergland,  responding  to  the  GAO  report, 
said  the  review  was  basically  sound.  He  noted 
recommendations  in  the  report  for  each 
USDA  agency,  including  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

"The  service  concurs  In  the  intent  of  the 
recommendations  and  will  carry  them  out 
within  the  limits  of  Its  manpower,  budgetary 
resources  and  Institutional  arrangements," 
Bergland  said. 

The  report's  comments  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram (ACP),  designed  to  help  farmers  pay 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  approved  projects, 
also  were  noted  by  Bergland  as  being  "use- 
ful" and  of  future  value. 

"However,  the  reporf  concentrates  solely 
on  the  effect  of  the  program  on  controlling 
.soil  erosion,"  Bergland  said.  "Congressional 
authority  mandates  use  of  program  funds  to 
conserve  water,  wildlife  and  woodland  re- 
sources, and  to  combat  agriculture-related 
pollution,  as  well  as  for  soli  conservation." 

Bergland  said  he  will  see  that  the  Exten- 
sion Service  "Inten.slfy  its  efforts"  to  carry 
out  GAO  recommendations  on  reaching 
more  farmers  and  to  coordinate  more 
closely  with  other  agencies. 

"Extension  in  Its  education  role  has  a 
responsibility  to  advise  on  practices  that 
apply  under  varying  local  conditions  and  will 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  coordinate 
with  other  USDA  agencies  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  Inconsistencies  in  advice  given  to 
farmers,"  he  said. 


A  BOLD  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  reorganization  program  recently 
passed  by  tiie  Senate  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  no  longer 
exists.  It  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
Commerce  Committee  under  a  subcom- 
mittee on  tills  subject  chaired  by  that 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) and  having  as  its  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  that  famous  astronaut  and 
colleague.  Senator  Harrison  Schmitt. 
The  subcommittee  is  already  at  work 
holding  hearings  and  absorbing  the 
knowledge  and  suggestions  of  NASA.  Dr. 
Allen  Lovelace,  who  is  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  recently  made  a  state- 
ment tbout  the  need  for  a  bold  space 
program.  This  appeared  in  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  of  February 
28th  of  this  year,  and  it  so  quickly  and 
completely  comes  to  the  point  of  what 
we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  hold  as  our 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try relative  to  space  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Bolo  Space  Program 

The  first  of  these  new  opportunities  Is  the 
one  already  closest  to  realization — the  formal 
establishment  of  an  operational  earth  re- 
sources survey  program.  .  .  .  The  hardware 
Is  here — but  where  is  the  commitment  to  a 
significant  demonstration  on  a  significant 
scale?  It  is  still  missing,  despite  the  many 
new  and  useful  applications  of  routinely 
repetitive  global  multlspectral  observations; 
stm  missing,  despite  a  very  real  commitment 
abroad — In  South  America,  Canada,  Africa, 
Europe  and  Asia — to  the  continuity  of  this 
unique  Information  service;  still  missing,  de- 
spite Its  potential  for  crop  measurement,  en- 
vironmental monitoring  and  mineral  explo- 
ration. Why?  It  Is  simply  because  Landsat 
has.  In  one  sense,  too  many  different  cus- 
tomers who  have  too  many  different  objec- 
tives. There  is  no  easy,  cozy  one-to-one  rela- 
tionship with  a  particular  Industry  or  social 
sector. 

Yet,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  earth 
resources  program  Is  one  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities to  m.ake  space  pay  Its  way;  that 
opportunity  is  before  us  now.  and  if  not 
acted  upon  soon,  it  may  disappear.  The  real 
currency  in  which  to  measvire  its  benefits  Is 
current  knowledge  of  global  conditions,  not 
the  specific  value  of  a  given  crop  forecast  or 
pollution  asse-sment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  needed  is  a  simple  declaration  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  provide 
repetitive  global  multlspectral  data  to  all 
users  at  a  reasonable  charge.  I  believe  ex- 
perimentation on  a  shoestring  has  gone  as 
far  as  it  can — and  as  far  as  It  need — to  prove 
the  next  step  to  be  worthwhile.  That  step 
requires  only  an  act  of  courage,  not  neces- 
sarily an  act  of  Congress,  to  begin  a  real  turn 
in  the  tide  of  benefits. 

Another  class  of  new  applications  not  yet 
at  the  sa:ne  point  of  self-evident  readiness 
for  operational  consideration  is  the  enrire 
field  of  public  .service  telecommunications, 
tho.se  services  that  do  not  attract  the  ccm- 
mercial  sector  because  of  risks,  co.sts  and 
un-unified  clienteles.  This  broad  field  cn- 
compsLsses  such  po.vslbllitles  as  national  and 
regional  emergency  broadcasts,  education 
and  public  Information,  emergency  beacon 
location,  dlre::t  bro.^dcast,  cltlzen-band  ex- 
pansion, data  cr  library  access  and  even  the 
Dick  Tracy  personal  wrist  radio  intercom- 
muiilcatlon  systems. 

CHALLENGE  FROM  ABROAD 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  space  1? 
probably  the  only  feasible  technical  ap- 
proach. But,  by  and  large,  NASA  has  not  pur- 
sued a  focused  R&D  program  In  civil  tele- 
communications for  the  past  several  j'ears, 
since  It  appxeared  this  was  now  well  within 
the  .scope  of  the  private  sector.  Yet,  we  see 
a  growing  overseas  competition  in  areas 
where  the  United  States  has  traditionally 
been  a  leader;  high  power  transmitters,  low- 
cost  space  systems,  efficient  small  receivers, 
errect've  use  of  very  high  frequencies — these 
;ire  becoming  the  province  of  other  national 
Industries  such  as  the  Japanese,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Canadians. 

I  believe  that  our  national  telecommunl- 
eaticns  technology  capabilities  are  still  the 
greatest  in  the  world  today;  unexercised, 
however,  those  capabilities  can  rapidly  fade 
frcm  si(j:l)t..  It  seems  to  me  a  very  real  policy 
option  befcre  the  country  Is  the  selection 
of  a  few  new  services  to  be  pursued,  at  least 
through  a  full-scale  demonstration  phase. 
The.'^e  demonstrations  would  provide  the 
focus  and  regain  our  leadership  In  practical 
total  systems  development  for  the  economic 
delivery  of  important  services.  . . . 

The  third  class  of  significant  future  space 
applications  is  one  directly  related  to  the 
space  shuttle's  capacity  for  easy  repetitive 
access  to  space:  It  Is  the  use  of  the  space 
environment. . . .  We  foresee  here  great  op- 
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portunltles  for  the  development 
Blng  of  new  materials,  component 
ucts,  chemical,  biological,  or  ph 
can  add  enormously  to  the  nation  il 
and  standard  of  living. 

Yet,  there  ara  the  seeds  of  a 

here.  Free  enterprise  is  the  logics  I 
marketable  Invention,  together  wi 
prletary    protection    of    patents, 
and  trade  secrets  that  makes  In 
worthwhile.    If    the    government 
the  scene  even  In  an  area  as  nt 
manufacturing,  under  today's  po 
Is  a  real  possibility  that  It  wouil 
noncompetitive  economic  ec 
Ing  to  that  loss  of  national 
seen  In  other  societies  where  free 
lost  Its  freedom.  Current  policy 
federally  funded  advances  be  . 
tlally  available  to  all  for  further  . 
or  use.  There  are  some  cost-sharl 
that  permit  retention  by  the 
some  of  the  fruits  of  his  In., 
there  are,  however,  no  real  Incen., 
high-cost,   high-risk  Investments 
with  plpneerlng  in   a  whole   new 
dimension.  .  .  . 
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SOLAR    POWER    OPPORTUNn|y 

The  last  example  of  a  space 
area  surrounded  by  unresolved 
is     perhaps     the     most 
furthest  off  In  the  future,  and  ye 
significant    for   societal    survival; 
large-scale    exploitation    of    solar 

for  generating  terrestrially 

trlcal  power.  Here  the  clientele  h 
America    uses   electricity   delivere  I 
public  or  private  utilities.  Here 
Is  clear:   a  new  non -polluting, 
tally     acceptable,     virtually     .... 
energy  source.  Here  the  problem  is 
cost.  At  present,  we  are  certain 
technology   can   build   a   space 
plant  and  its  ground  receivers,  _ 
can  produce  glgawatts  of  electrics: 
a  routine  basis.  What  we  are 
the  real  cost  per  kilowatt — in 
the  real  costs  of  all  other  energy 
when  all  factors  are  taken  in 

It  would  take  half  a  generatic^ 
to  test  a  solar  power  system  in 
tems  context  of  operational,  rou. 
energy  delivery.  How  much  dare 
risk,  in  terms  of  money  for  Invi 
alternative  systems,  or  In  terms 
ing   ODtions   that   may.   In    hint.. 
been  the  most  preferable?  Paper  s 
their    limits,    economic    analyses 
strained  bv  future  assumptions, 
a  wav  of  forcing  instant,  If  not 
correct,  decisions. 

NASA's  most  critical. lob^s  to 
Ineful    middle   way— at   le?s    thar 
prices — that  Rtill  provides  adequat  ( 
The   next   decade   holds   a   thous 
cball»neres  In  the  area  of  space  _ 
but  the  decisions  on  whether  to 
«un  for  electrical  power  may 
•U.  . 
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Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr. 

marks  the  5<»th  anniversary  of 
laration  of  Independence  of  t 
russian  Democratic  Republic, 
which  wa."?  overtaken  bv  the  Ur.. 
Viet;  Socialist  Republics  less  th 
after  its  independence  and  was 
accent  a  new  im wanted  _ 

Since  the  Inauguration  of 
Carter,  the  world  has  been  alert^ 
latiotu;  of  human,  national,  and 
rights  more  strongly  than  in  an 
recent  memory.  Byelorussia  ha^  . 
the  denial  of  choice  and  endurea 
wanted  government  for  nearly 
violation  of  riehts  which  we  . 
universal  principles.  We  must 
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to  speak  out  concerning  these  violations 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  wherever  in  the 
world  they  may  happen. 

Let  us  use  this  day  as  a  time  to  once 
again  reaffirm  the  American  commitment 
to  these  rights  and  to  human  rights 
around  the  globe. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  On  March 
25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people  pro- 
claimed their  Independence  from  350 
years  of  foreign  rule. 

The  history  of  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple dates  back  to  the  eighth  century  A.D. 

In  the  16th  century  A.D.  Byelorussia 
enjoyed  a  "Golden  Age,"  characterized 
by  a  great  tolerance  for  religious  and 
political  difference,  and  an  advanced  le- 
gal system  that  was  a  forerunner  of  much 
of  the  West's  modern  legal  doctrine.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  16th  century,  how- 
ever, foreign  domination  settled  on  the 
country,  from  which  it  would  not  emerge 
until  1918.  In  that  year,  the  Byelorus- 
sians declared  their  freedom  and  looked 
forward  to  controlling  their  own  lives 
and  their  country's  future. 

Yet  the  realization  of  their  long-held 
dream  disappeared  once  more  after  the 
briefest  periods.  Following  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence fell  victim  to  the  revolutionary 
upheaval  in  Russia,  and  in  1920,  it  was 
consolidated  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Still 
the  Byelorussian  people  held  fast  to  their 
national  spirit  and  their  deep  belief  in 
democratic  principles.  The  people  refused 
to  accept  their  foreign  oppressors.  Up- 
risings occurred  at  the  end  of  1920  and 
again  in  1922.  but  they  failed. 

In  1944,  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  the  Byelorussian  people 
found  another  opportunity  to  renew  their 
independence.  They  convened  an  All- 
Byelorussian  Congress,  quickly  reap- 
prcved  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  elected  a  Byelorussian  Central 
Council.  Unfortunately,  once  again,  their 
hopes  were  shattered  with  the  return  of 
Soviet  occupation. 

Byelorussia  has  remained  under  the 
harsh  control  of  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1944.  But  despite  the  Soviet  policy  of 
assimilation  and  deculturalization  they 
have  retained  their  independent  spirit 
and  their  own  national  identity,  and  they 
have  remained  strong  in  their  faith  that 
their  cause  shall  one  day  prevail. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  join  the 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent  in  the 
commemoration  of  today's  important  an- 
niversary in  expressing  the  hope  that 
some  day  very  soon  the  Byelorussian 
people  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  democ- 
racy for  which  they  have  fought  and 
prayed  and  to  which  all  are  devoted. 


hold 


THE  POLITICS  OF  ECONOMIC 
INTERDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  asked 
recently  to  contribute  an  article  to  a 
business  information  publication  reflect- 
ing my  thoughts  on  the  issue  of  world 
economic  interdependence.  The  discus- 


,  sion  In  the  article  has  been  made  very 
timely  by  the  recent  economic  talks  held 
by  Vice  President  Mondale  on  his  around 
the  world  trip  and  the  plans  for  Presi- 
dent Carter's  economic  summit  meeting 
in  London  in  early  May.  In  summary,  my 
beliefs  on  economic  interdependence  are: 

First,  only  through  the  increased  in- 
ternational economic  interdependence 
can  the  world  achieve  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic wealth  and  well-being  its  people 
desire; 

Second,  the  long-term  economic  bene- 
fits of  interdependence  outweigh  the 
short-term  economic  adjustment  prob- 
lems although  the  latter  must  be  solved 
in  a  politically  acceptable  manner; 

Third,  economic  iitterdependence  must 
be  seen  in  the  long-term  historical  con- 
text of  the  evolution  of  our  industrial 
society  rather  than  be  evaluated  on  the 
short-term  prospective  of  economic  mer- 
cantilism or  protectionism;  and 

Fourth,  the  key  to  the  rate  of  growth 
of  interdependence,  and  the  key  to  the 
major  economic  problems  facing  the  non- 
Communist  industrial  states,  is  the  res- 
toration of  a  healthy  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  the  world  economy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hopes  of  stimu- 
lating debate  on  this  issue  before  Presi- 
dent Carter  leaves  for  London  and  shar- 
ing mv  own  views  with  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  article, 
which  appeared  in  a  top  management 
report  of  the  International  Management 
and  Development  Institute,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waF  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Politics  of  Economic  Interdependence 
(By  Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy) 

The  growth  of  economic  Interdependence 
since  World  War  n  has  been  the  result  of 
a  new  Industrial  structure  encouraged  by 
international  institutions  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  movement  of  economic  goods  across 
national  boundaries. 

The  process  of  world  economic  integra- 
tion could  only  be  reversed  with  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  in  the  moot  advanced  indus- 
trial nations.  How  rapidly  integration  con- 
tinues will  depend  on  the  balance  of  do- 
mestic and  International  political  forces. 
These  political  asoects  of  economic  inter- 
dependence will,  in  the  near  future,  slow 
but  not  stop  further  world  economic  inte- 
gration. 

LONG-TERM    VS.    SHORT-TERM    RESULTS 

The  argument  fcr  more  economic  Inter- 
dependence rests  on  the  belief  that  inter- 
national economic  soecialization  and  inte- 
gration provide  the  United  States  and  some 
other  countries  with  maximum  efficient 
utilization  of  their  economic  resources.  In 
such  a  system,  all  countries  have  the  capa- 
bility of  developing  comoarative  advantages 
in  the  utilization  of  caoltal.  raw  materials 
and  labor.  Advocates  of  economic  intnpra- 
tion  see  the  United  States,  in  particular, 
benefiting  from  accelerated  world  economic 
growth.  As  a  major  exporter  of  raw  materials 
and  high-technology  products,  the  U.S. 
economy  gains  from  demand  generated  by 
economic  growth  In  other  geographic  regions 
Furthermore,  because  other  countries  can 
produce  certain  goods  at  relatively  lower 
costs  than  the  United  States,  imports  in  an 
interdependent  world  economy  are  anti- 
inflationary. 

But  these  are  long-term  economic  results 
A  number  of  Interest  grouns  in  the  United 
States,  mainly  organized  labor,  have  shorter- 
term  economic  Interests  to  satisfy.  They  see 
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economic  Interdependence  resulting  In  a 
loss  of  U.S.  jobs.  They  fear  that  foreign 
labor,  In  conjunction  with  U.S.  capital,  man- 
agement and  technology,  will  produce  goods 
that  will  be  Imported  into  the  United  States 
to  the  detriment  of  domestic  employment. 
A  second  argument  used  against  economic 
integration  is  that  It  redistributes  national 
Income  from  those  who  receive  income  from 
wages  to  those  who  receive  Income  from 
capital.  The  argument  Is  that  «pltal  is 
scarce  in  the  world;  and  because  capital  is 
less  plentiful  abroad  than  In  the  United 
States,  It  receives  greater  returns  when  in- 
vested abroad  and  gives  Its  owners  greater 
income.  Simultaneously,  the  productivity  of 
American  workers  is  seen  as  reduced  because 
the  capital  Is  not  Invested  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  It  Is  argued,  capital  flows 
abroad  should  be  halted  and  interdepend- 
ence restricted. 

A  third  argument  centers  on  the  capabil- 
ity of  central  governments  to  manage  such 
a  large  integrated  economy.  It  appears  to 
many  that  the  U.S.  Government  manages 
our  economy  only  with  great  difficulty.  They 
question  how  far  the  United  States  should 
commit  Itself  to  Interdependence  if  we.  as 
a  Government,  have  difficulty  managing  our 
own  economy.  They  ask.  rhetorically,  how 
we  can  manage  an  international  economy 
three  times  the  size  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Critics  point  out  that  during  the  la-st  re- 
cession the  major  industrial  economics  were 
on  the  same  business  cycle.  This  was  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II  that  such  a  phe 
nomenon  existed.  The  re-sult  was  a  higher 
boom  and  a  deeper  recession  than  we  had 
experienced  in  the  past.  Fconomic  inter- 
dependence is  seen  by  critics  as  eliminating 
the  offsetting  business  cycles  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  which  provided  some 
self-regulating  capability  to  the  world  econ- 
omy. They  want  a  return  to  a  simpler  world 
or.  at  least,  a  halt  in  further  steps  toward 
more  economic  integration. 

Economic  interdependence  Is  valuable  be- 
cause It  expands  economic  wealth  through- 
out the  world.  By  expanding  wealth,  eco- 
nomic Interdependence  expands  the  prob- 
ability of  our  having  the  economic  resources 
to  achieve  our  social  objectives.  In  advocat- 
ing this  policy,  I  do  not  disparage  the  points 
raised  by  its  critics.  But  the.se  criticisms 
must  be  examined  and  answered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  evolution  of  international  eco- 
nomics rather  than  in  the  .short-term  frame- 
work of  economic  mercantilism  or  protec- 
tionism. 

INTERDEPENDENCE    IN    THE     UNITED    STATES 

The  United  States  began  Its  economic  life 
with  local  and  regional  markets,  supple- 
mented by  trade  with  Europe  and  other  con- 
tinents. With  the  advent  of  the  national  rail- 
road system,  a  national  market  emerged. 
The  Increasingly  efficient  use  of  resources, 
labor,  and  capital  rapidly  expanded  the  eco- 
nomic wealth  of  the  United  States.  National 
markets  produced  national  corporations, 
which  In  turn  produced  national  trusts  and 
monopolies  that  came  to  dominate  U£. 
business. 

This  structural  change  In  U.S.  business 
organization  brought  a  political  response  in 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  1890.  the  first 
attempt  to  guide  the  structure  of  the  eco- 
nomic system,  based  on  the  belief  that  com- 
petition serves  the  national  welfare  better 
than  trusts  and  monopolies.  This  structural 
reform  is,  of  course,  still  in  effect. 

The  global  or  multinational  cornoratlons. 
which  came  to  prominence  after  World  War 
II.  provided  a  totally  new  Industrial  organi- 
zation. Encouraged  by  more  ooen  national 
markets,  cheaper  transportation,  and  the 
freer  flow  of  International  capital  and  goods 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  Europe, 
and  Japan  devised  global  strategies  for  or- 
ganizing resources  and  Felling  products.  As 
In  the  case  of  national  corporations,  more 


efficiency  was  achieved  and  more  wealth  was 
created. 

Today's  economic  debate  concerns  how  to 
structure  this  new  world  economic  strength, 
and  how  to  divide  the  economic  "spoils"  of 
this  new  world  organization.  New  wealth  is 
being  claimed  by  the  home  countries  of  the 
corporations,  the  host  covnitrles  of  the  In- 
vestments, and  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions themselves,  along  with  labor  unions 
through  collective  bargaining  with  the 
corporations. 

THE    COSTS    OF    economic    READJUSTMENTS 

Economic  Interdependence  assumes  read- 
justment In  national  economies.  In  eco- 
nomic theory,  this  readjustment  is  termed 
painless  because  labor  Is  assumed  to  have 
perfect  mobility.  But  workers  know  better. 
Economic  readjustment  potentially  means 
ui. employment  for  both  management  and 
labor  In  many  affected  industries — a  social 
cost  which,  to  the  extent  It  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated, should  at  least  be  tempered  by  ad- 
justment assistance  and  programs  to  en- 
courage re-tralnlng  and  geographic  mobility 
of  workers. 

Over  the  last  40  years,  the  United  States 
has  experienced  major  economic  readjust- 
ments in  the  movement  of  the  textile  Indus- 
try from  the  Northeast  to  the  South,  the 
migration  out  of  Appalachia  as  the  coal 
mines  were  mechanized,  and  rural  to  urban 
migration.  This  harshness  need  not  be 
repeated  on  an  international  scale,  nor  do 
the  personal  costs  need  to  be  so  high.  We 
must  anticipate  the  readjustments  and  de- 
vise programs  to  lower  the  costs  to  individ- 
uals. But  we  should  not  halt  changes  in 
industrial  organization  that  bring  Increased 
wealth   throughout   the  world. 

The  same  logic  prevails  on  the  issue  of 
who  benefits  when  U.S.  capital  flows  abroad 
to  more  productive  uses.  Why  prevent  this 
wealth?  If  we  determine  that  Income  redis- 
tribution occurs  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  U.S.  investment  abroad,  and  that 
this  is  an  undesirable  outcome,  then  we 
should  redistribute  such  Income  by  taxing 
it  and  transferring  It  to  those  damaged  by 
overseas  Investment.  It  should  not  be  a 
national  policy  to  stop  the  efficient  produc- 
tion of  wealth  because  we  do  not  find  the 
resulting    income   distribution    desirable. 

COORDINATED     INTERNATIONAL     MANAGEMENT 

The  issue  of  International  economic  man- 
agement Is  a  difficult  problem.  The  primary 
factor  necessitating  economic  coordination 
Is  the  predominance  of  U.S.  production  and 
the  U.S.  domestic  market  In  the  world 
economy. 

Coordinated  management  means  sacrific- 
ing some  national  policy  freedom  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  whole.  But  there  Is  no 
easy  way  to  make  economic  interdependence 
an  operation  concept  among  sovereign 
nations. 

Yet  we  have  seen  a  beginning  In  this  proc- 
ess in  the  economic  summit  conferences  in 
France  in  November  1975,  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
In  June  1976.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  non- 
Communist  world  has  effectively  reformed 
Its  monetary  system  and  is  renegotiating  Its 
trading  system  at  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  Economic  coordina- 
tion is  now  taking  place  through  the  Organi- 
zation of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment (OECD)  in  Paris,  and  through  the 
Group  of  10,  a  loose-knit  organization  of  the 
largest  nations. 

The  critics  of  economic  Interdependence 
will  agree  that  the  United  States  must  trade 
for  goods  and  raw  materials  essential  to  our 
economy  and  not  produced  domestically.  An 
outstanding  example  is  our  estimated  40  per- 
cent reliance  on  imported  oil.  Many  will  also 
argue  for  a  U.S.  balance  of  trade  surplus 
because  It  represents  a  stimulus  to  the  U.S. 
economy  and  creates  jobs.  Organized  labor 
favored  open  world  markets  for  many  years 
after  World  War  II.  It  was  only  after  the 


economies  of  Japan  and  Western  Europe  were 
rebuilt  and  became  competitive  with  ours 
that  a  large  proportion  of  organized  labor 
turned  protectionist. 

Implicit  In  this  protectionist  attitude  is 
the  parochial  belief  that  the  United  States 
can,  to  some  degree,  remain  economically 
self-sufficient  and  Independent  of  the  world 
economic  situation.  But  we  cannot.  As  we 
consume  our  own  national  resources,  sup- 
plies from  abroad  become  progressively  more 
attractive.  To  have  the  foreign  exchange  to 
b\iy  abroad,  the  United  States  must  sell  goods 
abroad.  Our  needs  and  the  desire  to  sustain 
our  st.indard  of  living  force  us  Into  a  grow- 
ing reliance  on  foreign  supplies  and  foreign 
n^rkets. 

In  addition,  the  major  partners  in  our  na- 
tional security  alliance— Europe  and  Japan — 
reqvilre  economic  Interdependence.  Japan  is 
almcst  void  of  raw  materials  and  energy,  and 
Europe  Is  heavily  dependent  on  the  importa- 
tion of  both.  Therefore,  in  fostering  a  policy 
to  construct  a  more  interdependent  world, 
the  United  States  recognizes  Its  own  needs 
and  those  of  its  closest  allies.  Economic  inter- 
dependence has  meaningful  political  security 
ramifications  well  beyond  U.S.  domestic 
politics. 

POLITICS     OP     ECONOMIC     INTERDEPENDENCE 

The  politics  of  world  economic  interde- 
pendence are  exceedingly  complex.  We  are 
talking  about  integrating  a  myriad  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  systems  into  one  economic 
system  that  can  efficiently  ration  the  supply 
of  economic  resources  on  an  international 
basis  among  competing  users.  While  it  is 
an  oversimplification,  this  problem  can  be 
seen  as  one  of  integrating  four  different  in- 
stitutional systems,  each  with  its  own  struc- 
ture of  Industrial  organization. 

There  is.  first,  the  United  States,  with  Its 
non-collusive  oligopolistic  structure  associ- 
ated with  minimal  government  involvement 
in  corporate  decision  making.  Then  compet- 
ing with  this  system  In  international  mar- 
kets are  three  other  major  systems:  (a)  the 
European  system  of  recognized,  legitimate, 
collusive  cartels  that  operate  with  a  mini- 
mal amount  of  government  Involvement;  (b) 
the  Japanese  system  of  government-sanc- 
tioned cartels  with  governmental  "adminis- 
trative" guidance;  and  (c)  the  state  trading 
systems  of  the  Communist  bloc  countries, 
which  In  most  cases  are  state  monopolies  run 
in  close  coordination  with  central  govern- 
ment economic  policies. 

These  fovir  Institutional  systems  have  dif- 
ferent objectives  in  terms  of  production  units 
and  government  policy.  Yet  all  compete  in 
the  same  world  market.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  there  are  major  conflicts  among  the  sur- 
prising that  there  are  major  conflicts  among 
the  national  Interests  Involved.  What  is  sur- 
prising is  how  relatively  well  these  problems 
are  handled  among  the  nations  with  these 
various  structures. 

While  the  national  economic  synthesis  is 
far  from  perfect  among  the  industrialized 
democracies,  there  are  continuing  national 
interests  that  favor  negotiated  settlements 
of  differences.  THese  ameliorating  interests 
are  not  prevalent  between  industrial  democ- 
racies and  less  developed  countries  or  be- 
tween Industrial  democracies  and  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries.  Economic  friction  be- 
tween blocs  of  countries  is  more  visible,  and 
rhetoric  more  strident. 

Economic  discussions  between  industrial 
nations  and  less  developed  countries  are  un- 
der way  in  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation  (CIEC)  in  ParU  and 
In  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Develooment  (UNCTAD) .  The  basic  con- 
tention of  the  less  developed  countries  Is 
that  the  International  economic  system 
based  on  a  market  structure  is  inequitable 
and  favors  industrial  nations  over  raw  ma- 
terials producers. 

The  real  Issue  concema  International  re- 
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An  example   of   this   political 
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In  the  United  States  the  politics 
dependence    operate    on    two 
levels : 
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ence;  that  will  come  as  a  by-product  of 
growth.  We  need  growth  to  employ  people 
and  to  fully  use  the  potential  of  the  eco- 
nomic resources  our  society  has  available. 
Low  growth  means  7  to  8  percent  unemploy- 
ment and  billions  of  dollars  lost  each  year. 

There  are  only  three  countries  in  the  world 
that  have  the  economic  strength  to  stimu- 
late growth — Germany,  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  However,  acting  independ- 
ently, neither  Germany  nor  Japan  have  large 
enough  economies  relative  to  the  world  to 
pull  up  growth  rates.  The  United  States 
might  have  this  capacity,  but  It  would  risk 
a  return  to  double -digit  inflation  acting 
alone.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  cooperative  trina- 
tional  effort  to  stimulate  economic  recovery 
in  the  OECD  countries. 

Any  attempt  at  such  a  cooperative  recovery 
will  be  short-lived  if  two  policy  decisions  are 
not  made  prior  to  this  effort. 

1.  That  the  three  healthy  economies  be 
willing  to  finance  the  world  recovery  with 
large  enough  current  account  deficits  on 
their  balance  of  payments  to  absorb  the 
OPEC  current  account  surpluses.  This  will 
allow  the  growth  stimulus  to  ripple  out  of 
the  three  domestic  economies  and  stimulate 
the  world  economy. 

2.  That  there  be  an  International  energy 
policy.  Any  sustained  OECD  growth  at  an 
average  of  5  or  6  percent  will  cause  an  oil 
shortage  in  the  mld-1980's.  Any  such  short- 
age will  put  the  industrial  nations  back  on 
their  financial  knees.  The  greatest  user  of 
energy  in  the  world  is  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  it  is  we  who  must  have  the  politi- 
cal will  to  put  into  place  stringent  energy 
controls.  Until  this  is  done,  other  industrial 
countries  have  no  reason  to  sacrifice,  and  the 
possibility  for  sustained  growth  will  be  se- 
verely compromised. 

A  stringent  U.S.  energy  policy  stands  as  the 
first  order  of  business  for  rebuilding  the 
world  growth  rate.  Closely  linked  to  it  will 
be  a  willingness  by  the  Big  Three  to  accept 
current  account  deficits  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams to  st<mulate  their  domestic  economies. 
None  of  this  will  be  ea«y.  The  poli'^i-'al  hur- 
dles are  many.  We  face  the  task  for  the  first 
time  in  history  of  how  to  translate  political 
economy  Into  an  operational  policy  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence. 


SPEECH  BY  JUDGE  JAMES  PLEMON 
COLEMAN  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  1977  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Mississippi  History,  there  was  reprinted 
in  full  a  particularly  moving  speech  by 
Mississippi's  distinguished  former  Gov- 
ernor, James  Plemon  Coleman,  now  a 
judge  on  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  occasion  for  Judge  Coleman's 
remarks  was  the  official  Mississippi  cele- 
bration of  the  Bicentennial,  which  was 
held  on  the  4th  of  July,  1976,  at  Jefferson 
College,  Washington,  Adams  County, 
Miss.  It  was  here  that  Mississippi's  fii-st 
constitution,  the  one  under  which  the 
State  came  into  the  Union  in  1817  as  the 
20th  State,  was  written.  Judge  Coleman 
delivered  the  principal  address.  The  oc- 
casion was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
many  Mississippi  citizens  and  other  dig- 
nitaries. 

I  personally  found  Judge  Coleman's 
speech  to  be  Inspirational  and  relevant 
to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  He  paints 
a  clear  picture  of  the  type  of  ideals  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  and  of 
the  character  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  held  these  ideals.  The  speech  fur- 
ter  serves  as  a  clarion  call  for  America 
to  face  the  challenges  before  us  and  to 
meet  the  need — I  dare  say  necessity — of 


capturing  the  visions,  ideals,  and  cour- 
age of  1776,  and  of  Insisting  that  these 
ideals  be  actively  striven  for  by  the  poli- 
tical leaders  of  today  as  well  as  by  the 
people  of  all  groups. 

Judge  Coleman  is  eminently  qualified 
in  every  phase  of  State  as  well  as  nation- 
al government.  He  has  served  Mississippi 
in  every  branch  of  the  State  government 
as  a  district  attorney,  circuit  judge, 
supreme  court  judge,  attorney  general, 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  has  produced  few  states- 
men of  such  outstanding  ability  as  Judge 
Coleman  and  none  to  exceed  him.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record  in  order  that  his  counsel  might 
be  preserved  and  given  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Address  of  Judge  James  Plemon 
Coleman  of  Mississippi 

If  Philadelphia  is  the  cradle  of  American 
independence,  which  it  is,  then  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  these  cere- 
monies should  be  held  today  In  the  area 
where  our  beloved  State  likewise  had  its 
beginnings. 

It  was  here,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
1817.  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  that  the  dele- 
gates from  the  counties  of  Adams.  Amite. 
Claiborne,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hancock,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson,  Lawrence.  Marion,  Pike,  War- 
ren, Wayne,  and  Wilkinson  adopted  Missis- 
sippi's first  Constitution  and  we  became  the 
twentieth  state  in  the  Nation.  Washington 
was  the  first  capital  of  Mississippi. 

Many  years  before  the  remainder  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  opened  for  settlement,  this  area 
had  already  progressed  to  an  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  inhabited  in  many  Instances 
by  wealthy  people,  occuping  imposing  homes, 
and  pursuing  an  enlightened  role  In  public 
affairs. 

In  many  respects,  the  years  1795  to  1817 
represent  a  kind  of  golden  age  in  which 
these  inhabitants  quickly  laid  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  Missississippi  came  to  be 
built  and  upon  which  for  159  years  It  has 
endured. 

It  is  alFO  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction 
that  these  ceremonies  are  being  held  on  the 
grounds  of  Jefferson  College,  named  for  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Its  charter  in  1802,  while  Mississippi  was  yet 
only  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
fifteen  years  before  statehood,  stands  as  a 
continuing  remainder  that  our  forebearers, 
even  in  those  early  days,  appreciated  the 
value  of  an  education  in  the  enrichment  of 
human  life.  In  the  enhancement  of  human 
usefulness,  and  as  the  very  handmaiden  of 
progress  Itself. 

Thus,  we  may  correctly  assert  that  South 
and  Southwest  Mississippi  provided  the 
cradle  for  our  State  and  likewise  provided 
the  Mississippi  cradle  for  that  most  useful 
Instrumentality  of  freedom,  the  education 
of  the  human  mind. 

We  who  are  alive  today  have  been  granted 
a  most  unusual  privilege.  Not  only  do  we 
celebrate  200  years  of  American  freedom  but 
we  are  living  witnesses  to  the  beginning  of 
the  third  hundred  years  of  that  freedom, 
with  their  great  challenges,  opportunities, 
and  responsibilities. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  fifty-six  men 
signed,  although  not  all  at  the  same  time, 
a  document  which  history  recognizes  as  one 
of  the  greatest  documents  of  all  time.  In 
fact,  it  must  be  said  that  this  writing,  which 
flowed  from  the  head  and  the  hand  of  a 
thirty-two-year   old,    red    haired   Virginian, 
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stands  as  one  of  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  In 
any  recitation  of  human  accomplishment. 

The  document  which  Jefferson  wrote  and 
which  those  flfty-slx  men  signed  is  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Speaking  directly  to  the  King,  whose  role 
as  a  monarch  had  never  before  been  dis- 
puted, these  fifty -six  men  fearlessly  declared: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  the.se  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  now 
Instituted  among  men,  .  .  ." 

It  Is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  Declara- 
'tion  did  not  stop  with  a  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  free  men.  It  also  drew  limits  against 
unfettered  power  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ments. In  words  that  will  never  die  it  de- 
clared that  '"Governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

One  rarely  hears  it  mentioned  that  this 
Declaration  was  unanimously  adopted.  In 
these  days  of  strife,  of  dissension,  and  of 
wlde.spread  forays  for  power  and  personal 
advantage — when  disagreement  seem.s  to  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception — a  great 
lesson  we  may  learn  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  that  in  a  time  of  towering 
stress  and  acute  personal  danger  our  fore- 
fathers could  and  did  act  together,  emphati- 
cally, unanimously,  on  one  accord.  What  a 
lesson  for  those  of  us  who  are  here  in  1976. 

More  than  that,  we  should  never  for  a 
moment  forget  what  these  fifty-six  men  had 
to  say  when  they  came  to  the  close  of  the 
Declaration. 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred 
Honor." 

I  am  afraid  that  today  we  generally  forget 
that  even  if  they  had  not  said  it  this  Is 
exactly  what  these  men  were  doing.  Plainly 
stated,  they  were  laying  their  li>?es  and  all 
of  their  material  possessions  squarely  on 
the  line.  It  was  a  long  shot,  against  over- 
whelming odds,  and  If  the  cause  had  failed 
they  would  promptly  have  been  hanged  as 
traitors  and  their  property  confiscated.  They 
knew  that,  and  it  did  not  stop  them  for  a 
moment.  In  1776  it  was  a  common  saying 
that  these  men  "had  signed  their  own  death 
warrants." 

When  the  first  signer,  John  Hancock,  put 
his  name  on  the  dotted  line  he  wrote  in  a 
large  hand,  so  that  King  George  the  Third 
could  read  without  his  spectacles. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  lived  in 
England  for  many  years  as  a  representative 
of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  said,  "Now 
we  shall  all  have  to  hang  together  or  we  most 
assuredly  shall  hang  separately" — that  is, 
one  at  a  time,  as  the  British  caught  them. 

How  many  of  us  today  will  take  a  stand 
which  we  know  we  ought  to  take  for  the 
common  good  if  it  is  likely  to  cost  something, 
even  something  far  less  than  our  lives  or 
our  property?  Most  regrettably  the  policy 
seems  to  be  to  avoid  such  risks,  even  when 
Inspired  or  commanded  by  a  noble  cause. 

Who  were  these  men  who  were  brave 
enough  In  1776  to  bring  forth,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  "A  new  nation — conceived  in 
liberty"? 

Some  of  them  were  as  young  as  twenty- 
six;  others  were  as  old  as  seventy.  The  ma- 
jority were  in  their  thirties  and  forties.  A  few 
were  the  richest  men  In  the  Colonies.  Charles 
Carroll  had  10.000  acres  of  land.  Men  like 
Carter  Braxton  were  immensely  wealthy. 

Some  of  the  signers  were  poor.  Samtiel 
Adams'  friends  had  to  buy  him  some  clothes 
and  donate  the  necessary  money  that  he 
might  attend  the  Continental  Congress. 
George  Taylor  had  come  to  America  as  an 
Indentured  servant,  bound  by  his  own  con- 
tract for  a  term  of  years.  Ten  of  the  signers 
had  as  many  as  ten  children.  Only  two  were 
bachelors. 


Half  of  the  signers  were  lawyers,  one  fourth 
were  farmers  or  planters,  and  four  were 
doctors. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  women 
played  a  highly  sacrificial  role  In  the  attain- 
ment of  American  independence. 

Francis  Lewis  of  New  York  was  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration.  The  British  burned  his 
home.  They  took  his  wife  prisoner.  Her  suf- 
ferings whUe  In  prison  caused  her  death. 

John  Hart  of  New  Jersey  was  another 
signer.  Ho  was  driven  to  the  woods.  When  he 
got  out  he  learned  that  his  wife  had  died,  and 
his  children  were  scattered. 

George  Clymer's  wife  and  children  hid  In 
the  woods  while  the  British  vandalized  their 
home. 

William  Hooper  had  hln  home  destroyed 
and  for  ten  months  he  was  separated  from 
his  wife  while  both  were  refugees. 

I  shall  briefly  mention  what  happened  to 
Eome  of  the  other  signers. 

Dr.  Barton  and  Dr.  Hall  say  their  homes 
burned  to  the  ground  ar.i  their  property 
destroyed.  They  lived  to  serve  as  governors 
ci  their  state.s. 

Abraham  Clark  had  two  sens  captured  by 
the  British. 

When  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.'s  house  at  York- 
town  was  occupied  by  tne  British  under 
Cornwallis  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  knock 
it  down  with  cannon  fire.  He  was  never  able 
to  rebuild  it. 

Richard  Stockton  of  New  Jersey  was  one 
of  the  ablest  lawjers  In  America.  He  was  cap- 
txired  by  the  British,  his  home  destroyed,  he 
was  kept  in  prison  until  his  health  was  gone, 
and  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty -eight. 

Thomas  Heyward,  Arthur  Mlddleton,  Ed- 
ward Rutledge.  and  George  Walton  were  cap- 
tured and  put  In  prison  far  from  home,  at  St. 
Augustine. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  long 
roll  of  homes  destroyed,  of  signers  who  were 
reduced  from  riches  to  poverty.  I  have  made 
my  point — the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  not  born  of  a  picnic;  it  was  born  of  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  those  bravo  enough 
to  sign  It  and  support  It — men  and  women 
who  were  willing  to  pledge  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  thai  those 
who  came  after  them  might  govern  them- 
selves In  an  Independent  nation. 

My  purpose  here  today  Is  to  remind  yo-a 
that  our  free  country  today  confronts  no 
problem,  however  complicated,  that  could 
not  be  solved  with  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
sacrifice  and  suffering  that  our  forebears  of 
1776  were  willing  to  endure,  not  to  save  a 
great  nation  already  in  e>:i8tencc,  as  we  now' 
enjoy,  but  to  bring  forth  a  new  nation  which 
j-et  had  It  all  to  do. 

Stephen  HopVlns  of  Rhode  Island  wa."?  a 
very  old  man.  He  had  the  palsy.  When  he 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he 
said:  "Mv  hand  trembles,  but  m"  heart  does 
not,"  Like  "Remember  the  Alamo"  or  "We 
have  met  the  enemv  and  he  Is  ours,"  I  pro- 
pose this  a"?  our  motto  for  our  next  hundred 
years — "My  hand  trembles,  but  my  heart  does 
not." 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  problems  we 
face  at  the  outset  of  this  new  century  of 
freedom? 

It  took  until  1850  for  the  world  to  attain 
a  population  of  one  billion. 

It  took  eighty  years  to  reach  its  second 
billion  (1930). 

It  took  only  thirty  years  to  reach  the  third 
bi)llon  (1960). 

It  took  Just  sixteen  years  to  arrive  at  four 
billion  (1976). 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  thirteen  years  ( 1989) 
we  shall  have  our  fifth  blUicn. 

Living  space — food — are  among  the  stresses 
that  we  ourselves  are  desdned  to  see.  It  is 
Inevitable  that  "push"  is  going  to  come  to 
"shove." 

In  one  year — 1975 — 7.^0.000.000  peoole  in 
this  world  went  from  a  free  form  of  govern- 
ment to  a  dictatorshlT  in  some  form.  So, 
2,000.000  people  have  been  losing  their  fun- 


damental liberties  every  day.  That  equals  the 
total  population  of  all  of  Mississippi. 

Right  on  our  doorsteps,  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. In  all  of  South  America  there  are  only 
two  nations  not  under  a  dictatorship. 

Only  600,000,000  people  in  the  world  live 
in  a  free  society.  Nearly  half  of  these  free  peo- 
ple are  In  the  United  States.  Three  billion 
people  live  under  dictatorships  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

We  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  are 
outnumbered  by  more  than  four  to  one. 

This  sad  state  of  affairs  mocks  the  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  "gov- 
ernments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  We  are  struck  in 
the  face  with  the  fact  that  we  in  America 
are  right  now,  among  the  last  high  priests  of 
freedom.  To  use  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, "This  is  a  fire  bell  in  the  night."  Will 
the  fire  bell  arouse  us  from  our  slumbers? 
In  Sweden  a  self-employed  farmer,  doctor, 
lawyer,  or  businessman  has  to  pay  all  of  his 
yearly  Income  above  $35,000  to  the  govern- 
ment. What  he  makes  below  $35,000  is  also 
heavily  taxed.  "Oh,"  we  may  say,  "That  Is 
Sweden."  It  may  or  may  not  be  out  of  order 
to  remind  ourselves  that  in  1929  federal  taxes 
took  57c.  of  our  gross  national  product;  to- 
day federal  taxes  take  25  "il.  Stated  another 
way,  we  are  now  working  three  months  of  the 
year  for  the  federal  tax  collector.  This  is  not 
the  collector's  fault.  He  simply  collects  what 
a  majority  of  the  Congress  thinks  it  has  to 
have  to  meet  owr  demands.  And  those  de- 
mands have  plunged  us  seven  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  in  debt. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  Great  Britain,  our 
Mother  Country,  from  which  we  wrested  our 
freedom,  and  later  our  great  ally,  once  an 
empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  set.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II  it  was  the  second 
wealthiest  nation  In  northern  Europe.  Today, 
thirty  years  later,  the  British  government 
takes  sixty  per  cent  of  the  gro.ss  national 
product  and  it  is  poorer  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  northern  Eiu-ope,  Ireland  alone  ex- 
cepted. This  ought  to  teach  us  that  we  can-' 
not  rely  on  the  government  for  our  salvation. 
Our  .splra'ing  crime  rate,  which  nobody 
seems  to  understand  and  for  which  nobody 
offers  any  solution,  although  there  obviously 
must  be  solutions,  reminds  us  of  what  De 
Tocqueville  wrote  after  his  visit  to  the  new 
nation,  cal  ed  the  United  States.  This  U  what 
DeToquevllle  said: 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  commcdious  harbors  and  her 
ample  rivers,  and  it  was  not  there,  in  the 
fertl'e  fields  and  boundless  prairies,  and  it 
was  not  there,  in  her  rich  mines  and  her  vast 
world  commerce,  and  It  was  not  there.  Amer- 
ica is  great  because  she  is  good,  and  If 
America  ever  ceases  to  be  good.  American  will 
cease  to  be  great." 

Have  we  forgotten  this?  Do  we  no  longer 
be'leve  this?  If  so,  vour  freedom  dangles  on 
a  shocVinely  thin  thread. 

What  I  have  come  here  to  te'l  you  is  that 
the  next  century  of  American  independence 
Is  now  up  to  us.  The  challenges  we  face, 
although  different  in  kind  and  degree,  are  no 
less  urgent  than  those  once  encovmtered  by 
the  brave,  resolute,  self-sacrificmg  founders. 
The  critical  question  Is  whether  we.  their 
successors,  shall  mea.sure  up  in  the  manner 
and  form  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  our  ability  to  do  so. 
Tlie  que.stion  is,  shall  we  have  the  will  to  do 
so?  Will  we  say,  with  Stephen  Hopkins,  that 
our  hands  tremble,  but  our  hearts  do  not! 

I  respectfu'ly  suggest  to  this  distinguished 
p.ssemb'age  that  our  forefathers  are  no  longer 
here  to  save  our  free  heritage.  We  can  no 
longer  "trade"  on  what  our  ancestors  did. 
In  the  world  of  1976  we  can  no  longer  survive 
by  halfhearted  lip  service  to  the  sacrifices 
and  dedication  of  those  of  another  day.  We 
must  be  the  architects  of  our  own  salvation 
or  we  shall  become  the  authors  of  our  own 
destruction. 

We  must  make  a  new  declaration  of  our 
own  and  then  at  all  costs  we  must  defend 
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that  declaration.  We.  ourselves. 
ly  resolve  that  America  will  noi 
pursuit  of  excellence,  personal 
and  In  the  public  service; 

That  we  shall  not  forget  the 
of  self-reliance,  flatly  refusing 
our  own  destruction  along  the 
sonal  comfort  and  least  res 
That  no  future  historian 
a  chance  to  write  that  we  In 
so  weakened  by  the  successes 
sonal  and  national  strength 
oblivion  by  eluding  our  respo 
playing  traitors  to  our  trust,  a 
the  way  of  all  the  dead  nation 

Thomas  Jefferson,  John  / 
that  illustrious  company  of  . 
were  of  the  flesh,  even  as  we 

almost  none  of  the  comforts 

of  life  that  we  now  demand  a 
course.    Yet,    they    met    the 
challenges  of  their  time, 
and   we   have   inherited   the 
not  come  free  o/  charge  oTid 
maintained  free  of  charge. 

It  simply  comes  down   to 
measure  up  to  the  promises 
blood   of  countless   thousands 
tears  of  unknown  thousand  of 
even  the  cries  of  helpless 

If  the  spirit  of  the  people  „ 
lessons  of  history  warn  us  that 
can  save  us.  no  president  can  «a 

That  in  this  we  shall  not  fall 
for  our  next  hundred  year-. 

We  know  what  we  celebrate 

What  do  you  think  America 
In  2076? 

In  the  name  of  our  children 
dren.  and  even  as  In  1776,  the 
to   you. 
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Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr. 
many  of  my  colleagues  in 
party,  I  have  endeavored   . 
criticism  of  President  Carter 
formative  stages  of  his 

Observing  the  actions  of  „ 
and  his  official  family  over 
months — and  most  especially 
past  few  days — I  have  cone 
the  policies  emerging  from 
administration  are  so  contrary 
terests  of  the  Nation  that 
of  the  loyal  opposition  can 
remain  silent. 

Many  of  President  Carter 
are  inconsistent  with 
in  his  campaign,  and  some 
cies  are  in  conflict  with  eacl 
fact  the  only  consistency 
the  White  House  As  its 
One  common  theme, 
coming  clear  with  each  new 
pronouncement;  short-term 
with   little    regard    for 
quences. 

In  yesterday's  newspaper 
now,  pay  later"  philosophy 
self  in  two  stories  about 
decisions. 

One  story  deals  with  the 
ministration's  plans  to 
ber    of    Important    water 
projects  across  the  country.  R 
that  story  is  one  about  the  : 
opposition  to  a  realistic  farm 
Both  of  these  ideas  are 

the  name  of  fiscal  ^ 

balanced  budget.  Certa'nly,  I 
each  of  these  fiscal  policies  is 
But    responsible    public    offlc 
look  beyond  the  dollar  that 
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today    and    ascertain    tomorrow's    de- 
mands. 

Take  the  case  of  the  water  projects. 
Some  of  these  projects  are  well  on  the 
way  to  completion.  To  shut  them  down 
now,  after  spending  millions  of  dollars, 
would  be  fiscal  foolishness.  But  look  at 
the  situation  in  a  broader  sense.  Multi- 
purpose water  projects  are  designed  to 
provide  flood  control,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  irrigation,  recrea- 
tion, power  generation  or  a  combination 
of  these  benefits. 

It  seems  inconsistent  with  sound  pub- 
lic pohcy  to  one  day  recommend  spend- 
ing $844  million  in  aid  to  drought - 
stricken  Western  and  Plains  States  and 
then  call  for  an  end  to  projects  that 
could  bring  water  to  these  dry  areas  of 
the  country,  thus  making  such  drought 
relief  unnecessary  in  the  future. 

We  can  also  use  hydroelectric  power 
produced  by  such  facilities.  During  these 
days  when  we  are  concerned  about  envi- 
ronmental quality  and  about  the  worsen- 
ing energy  shortage,  hydroelectric  power 
meets  some  of  our  needs  in  a  manner 
that  is  not  objectionable. 

The  farm  bill  is  another  example  of 
the  shortsighted  and  inconsistent  think- 
ing of  this  administration. 

The  President  has  recommended  in- 
creasing price  supports  for  milk  produc- 
ers to  83  percent  of  parity;  yet,  he  pro- 
posed supports  of  less  than  50  percent 
of  parity  for  other  commodities.  By 
holding  down  spending  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  farmers  now,  the  President 
will  trigger  widespread  bankruptcy  of 
younger  farmers  thus  jeopardizing  the 
Nation's  food  supply  for  the  future. 

If  President  Carter's  policies  are  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect,  millions  of 
Americans  will  be  cold,  hungry  and 
thirsty  in  the  years  ahead. 

Economizing  in  Government  is  a 
worthy  goal  that  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse; however,  I  detect  much  incon- 
sistency in  Mr.  Carter's  pronouncements 
about  costcutting  and  what  actually  Is 
taking  place  in.  his  departments  and  at 
the  White  House. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  news- 
papers have  reported  that  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Cali- 
fano  has  hired  his  own  personal  cook  at 
a  salary  of  $12,763.  The  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  Secretary,  after  a  talk 
with  the  President,  said  he  is  "going  to 
deal  with"  the  situation.  Perhaps  he  is 
going  to  instruct  the  cook  to  eliminate 
saccharin  from  the  meals. 

I  noted  in  last  night's  paper  that  Mr. 
Callfano  has  added  another  position  to 
his  personal  staff — a  $43,923  bodyguard. 
Such  increases  at  the  departmental 
level  should  not  be  surprising  consider- 
ing that  the  President  has  raised  the  pay 
of  48  White  House  staff  members  at  a 
cost  of  $400,000  while  announcing  that 
taxpayers  are  actually  getting  a  savings 
of  $166,400.  If  the  congressional  budget 
committees  used  that  kind  of  arithmetic, 
we  could  balance  the  budget  tomorrow. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee I  know  of  the  strenuous  effects  which 
have  been  made  to  get  the  executive 
branch  to  furnish  Congress  with  an  hon- 
est budget.  If  President  Carter  plans  to 
use  this  arithmetic  in  the  budget  process, 


we  are  headed  again  into  a  series  of  con- 
frontations with  the  executive  branch. 

The  White  House  staff  that  is  saving 
money  for  the  American  taxpayer 
through  this  new  arithmetic  is  the  same 
White  House  staff  that  candidate  Carter 
said  he  would  cut  drastically  to  save 
money.  The  Congressional  Quarterly  re- 
ported recently  that  the  President's 
promised  drastic  cut  has  reduced  the 
staff  from  485  people  under  President 
Ford  to  460  people  presently.  At  the  same 
time.  President  Carter  is  spending  $1 
million  more  for  his  staff  than  did  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  needs  a 
strong,  dependable,  believable,  truthful 
leader.  President  Carter  began  his  ad- 
ministration as  if  he  desired  to  fill  this 
need.  The  actions  of  the  President  and 
his  administration  during  recent  days 
indicate  that  he  has  sadly  departed  from 
his  earlier  policies. 
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WILDERNESS  IN  A  BALANCED  LAND 
USE  FRAMEWORK 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Idaho,  Senator  Church,  de- 
livered a  major  policy  address  before  the 
first  annual  wilderness  distinguished  lec- 
ture series  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 

This  speech,  entitled  "Wilderness  in  a 
Balanced  Land  Use  Framework,"  touches 
on  a  number  of  contemporary  wilderness 
issues,  which  merit  further  discussion. 
Senator  Church  speaks  in  some  detail 
about  the  early  controversy  which  sur- 
rounded the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
the  growth  of  the  wilderness  concept, 
congressional  strategy  for  wilderness 
classification,  wilderness  related  to  bet- 
ter use  of  other  national  lands,  and  the 
Issue  of  wilderness  purity.  All  in  all,  this 
speech  is  an  important  cornerstone  of 
the  debate  over  the  future  of  our  wilder- 
ness resources,  and  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiLOEBNEss  In  a  Balanced  Land 
Use   Framework 

(By  Frank  Church) 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  be  the  first 
speaker  in  your  annual  "Wilderness  Resource 
Distingul=hed  Lecture  Series. "•  The  College  of 
Forestry,  Wildlife  and  Range  Sciences  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  establishing  this  new  series 
of  lectures.  I  hope  they  will  contribute  to 
balanced  land  and  resource  management. 

The  chance  to  speak  here  on  "Wilderness 
in  a  Balanced  Land  Use  Framework"  Is  a 
treat  for  me.  That  subject  has  claimed  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  during  twenty  years  in  the 
Senate.  And,  being  from  Idaho,  I  have  had 
more  opportunity  than  most  to  savor  wilder- 
ness. 

THE     EARLT     CONTROVEHST 

Passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act  In  1964 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  legislative  effort: 
to  preserve  certain  federal  lands  In  their 
natural  state.  The  Act  was  preceded  by  eight 
years  of  lively  debate  In  Congress,  In  the 
press,  and  In  public  hearings  throughout 
the  country.  Congress  finally  passed  the  legis- 
lation after  sixty-five  separate  bills  had  been 


introduced.  In  the  end.  It  was  the  public  In- 
terest to  be  served  by  a  wilderness  system 
which  overcame  the  vested  Interests  arrayed 
against  it.  Still,  It  was  never  sufficiently  un- 
derstood at  the  time  that  the  bill  formed 
only  part  of  a  larger  equation:  by  desig- 
nating some  lands  as  wilderness,  It  followed 
that  more  Intensive  use  should  be  made  of 
other  lands,  such  as  our  working  forests. 

If  any  Senator  were  singled  out.  It  Is  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  who  deserves  the  credit  for 
being  the  father  of  the  Wilderness  System. 
He  Introduced  the  first  bill.  However,  by  the 
time  the  legislation  reached  the  Senate  floor 
In  1961,  its  principal  sponsor  and  advocate 
was  CUnton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  then 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  Unfortunately,  Senator  Ander- 
son was  taken  111  and  had  to  be  hospitalized 
just  before  the  bill  was  called  up  for  debate. 
At  his  request,  I  filled  in  a  floor  manager 
of  the  legislation. 

Because  the  bill  engendered  a  heated  con- 
troversy in  Idaho  and  elsewhere  in  the  West, 
it  was  considered  a  heavy  political  cross  to 
bear.  In  1962,  when  I  ran  for  re-election,  the 
newspapers  In  Idaho  were  filled  with  refer- 
ences to  the  "Church  Wilderness  Bill,"  which 
was  not  Intended  as  a  compliment  and  gave 
me  more  credit  than  I  deserved. 

It  was  apparent  that  my  opponents  were 
determined  to  make  wilderness  the  major 
Issue  of  the  campaign.  No  other  politician  in 
either  party  stood  with  me,  and  as  the  elec- 
tion approached,  most  of  them  joined  In  a 
chorus  of  calamity  over  the  awful  fate  in 
store  for  Idaho,  should  the  Senate-passed  bill 
become  law. 

Looking  back,  I  still  have  vivid  memories 
of  that  bitter  campaign.  I  recall  meetings 
where  the  mood  of  the  crowd  made  me  won- 
der If  a  hanging  were  planned,  with  the  noose 
Intended  for  my  neck!  Wild-eyed  descrip- 
tions of  the  Wilderness  Bill  had  spread  anger 
and  alarm  throughout  the  mountain  com- 
munities. But  Idahoans  are  fair-minded,  even 
when  aroused,  and  they  were  wUling  to  hear 
me  out.  They  peppered  me  with  questions: 

"Senator,  why  are  you  In  favor  of  convert- 
ing our  Western  forests  into  wilderness  play- 
grounds for  Eastern  millionaires?" 

I  replied  that  I  thought  the  wilderness 
areas  in  Idaho  would  be  used  principally  by 
our  citizens,  a  prediction  since  borne  out  by 
Forest  Service  statistics. 

"But,  Senator,  only  the  wealthy  can  afford 
to  hire  guides  and  packstrlngs.  What  about 
us  ordinary  folks?" 

This  argument,  widely  circulated  and  sur- 
prisingly believed,  was  enough  to  blow  the 
mind.  Most  people  hike  Into  the  wilderness, 
with  packs  on  their  own  backs  and  their 
children  In  string.  A  few  years  ago,  In  the 
Summer  of  1973,  1  spent  a  week  In  the  Saw- 
tooth Wilderness.  We  were  the  only  party 
with  horses.  But  we  encountered  many  other 
wilderness  visitors:  college  students  and 
mountain  climbers  In  small  groups,  older 
back -packers  and  fishermen,  and  hardy  par- 
ents and  their  kids.  That's  not  exactly  the 
chic  clientele  you  find  at  Sun  Valley !  Around 
the  campfires,  I  remember  the  conversations 
well.  One  young  father,  leaning  back  to 
glimpse  the  treetops,  and  the  arching  star- 
studded  sky,  put  It  this  way:  "What  an  irony. 
No  amount  of  money  could  buy  what  Is  given 
us  free  tonight.  No  King  could  purchase 
these  splendors.  This  Is  the  best  vacation  we 
could  possibly  have  as  a  family.  And,  you 
know.  It  happens  to  be  the  only  kind  I  can 
afford !" » 

Well,  enough  of  rhapsody.  Let's  return  to 
the  grim  Inquisition  of  the  1962  Senatorial 
camoalgn.  A  familiar  statement  was: 

"That's  not  the  point.  Senator.  Mavbe  some 
just-plain  people  do  enjoy  the  wilderness. 
Still,  they're  not  the  majority.  Most  of  us 
want  to  drive  through  the  woods  and  find 
places  to  park  o\xt  campers.  The  great  out- 
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doors  Is  O.K.,  but  we  like  a  little  comfort, 
too." 

"Well,  fine,"  I  would  reply.  "We're  spend- 
ing a  fortune  building  forest  highways,  de- 
veloping campgrounds,  marinas,  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  By  the  time  we  are 
done,  90  percent  of  our  public  lands  will  be 
accessible  to  the  majority  who  want  to  take 
their  vacations  on  wheels.  But  what  about 
the  people  who  don't?  Are  we  to  leave  nothing 
for  them,  no  escape  from  the  pavement,  the 
crowds,  the  billboards,  the  costly  resorts? 
This  country  is  big  enough  to  leave  some  of 
Its  land  alone,  as  a  sanctuary  for  those  who, 
from  time  to  time,  feel  the  need  to  get  away 
from  it  all.  Otherwise,  we'll  turn  this  country 
into  a  cage!" 

Still,  In  the  autumn  of  1962,  It  was  not 
possible  to  debate  the  wilderness  Issue  sole- 
ly on  Its  merits.  Too  many  people  who  de- 
pended on  the  public  domain  for  their  live- 
lihood were  afraid  that  the  wilderness  con- 
cept, once  Imbedded  in  the  law,  would  spread 
and  spread,  untu  their  jobs  were  threatened. 
They  forecast  a  time  when  our  resource- 
based  industries— timber,  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing,  mining,  and  water  development  for 
power  and  irrigation- would  all  be  con- 
strained by  the  expanding  wilderness  system. 
That  was  the  rub  which  no  amount  of  argu- 
ment could  dlsoel. 

So,  looking  back.  It  was  hardly  surprising 
that  the  user  groups  should  have  combined 
against  me  on  the  wilderness  Issue.  The  night 
before  the  election,  my  chances  looked  bleak. 
My  father-in-law,  the  late  Chase  Clark,  paced 
back  and  forth  In  our  living  room  at  home  In 
Boise.  He  was  then  Federal  District  Judge, 
but  he  had  formerly  served  as  Governor  of 
Idaho,  as  Mayor  of  Idaho  PaUs,  and  had  held 
membership  In  both  houses  of  the  State 
Legislature.  As  well  as  any  man,  he  knew 
that  the  user  groups  had  historically  domi- 
nated Idaho  politics. 

"Tell  me,  Frank,"  he  asked,  "how  do  you 
expect  to  win?  All  the  organizations  that 
count  are  against  you:  the  cattlemen,  the 
woolgrowers,  the  mining  association,  the  for- 
est products  Industry,  the  newspapers,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  . . .  and  for  what?  For 
wilderness !  You  don't  Just  have  rocks  on  your 
mind;   you've  got  rocks  in  your  head!" 

Well,  he  hadn't  exhausted  the  list.  The 
doctors  and  dentists  were  also  against  me — 
but  that  was  on  account  of  Medicare. 

The  Judge's  case  was  pretty  persuasive 
that  night.  All  I  could  say  was:  "Pop,  maybe 
I'll  be  lucky  like  Harry  Truman.  Remember 
1948?  Everybody  was  against  Harry  Truman; 
everybody  but  the  people." 

The  next  day  I  won  the  election.  A  comer 
had  been  turned.  Despite  the  raging  edito- 
rials, the  united  efforts  of  the  user  groups, 
the  scare  talk,  a  majority  of  the  people 
wanted  a  part  of  our  fast-vanishing  wilder- 
ness saved.  They  knew  this  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  If  the  good  life  they  had  en- 
joyed was  to  be  preserved — for  themselves 
and  their  children.  The  campaign  had  been 
a  classic  case  of  the  West  divided  against 
Itself,  and  the  Issue  was  decided  In  accord- 
ance with  the  best  Instincts  of  the  voters. 

Valid  as  the  verdict  favoring  wilderness 
was  then — and  Is  now — the  fears  of  those 
who  opposed  the  Wilderness  bill  In  1962  have 
not  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The  concept 
of  an  expanding  wilderness  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  bill.  To 
understand  how  It  hanpened  and  what  It 
may  Imply  for  the  future  calls  for  a  brief  re- 
view of  our  recent  history. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    WILDERNESS    CONCEPT 

As  finally  enacted  Into  law  in  19'!4,  the 
original  Wilderness  Act  created  54  Instant 
wilderness  areas  totaling  9.1  million  acres. 
In  addition,  the  34  existing  Primitive  Areas 
in  our  National  Forests  were  to  be  reviewed, 
their  boundaries  redrawn,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  then  admitting  them,  one  by  one.  Into 
the  system.  The  roadless   land   within   the 


National  Parks  and  Wildlife  Refuges  was  also 
to  be  reviewed,  and  tracts  found  appropriate 
were  to  be  recommended  to  Congress  for  In- 
clusion. Altogether,  a  wilderness  system  of 
40  to  50  million  acres  was  anticipated. 

Since  then,  despite  growing  pressures  for 
more  wilderness.  Congress  has  acted  with  re- 
straint. In  1975,  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Act 
was  approved.  It  designated  16  National  For- 
est areas — some  207,000  acres — as  Wilder- 
ness, and  directed  a  study  o*  17  other  areas, 
an  additional  125,000  acres.  Considering  the 
urgent  need  for  wilderness  in  the  densely 
populated  regions  of  the  East  this  was  hardly 
a  runaway  program. 

Then  came  passe^e  of  the  so-called  BLM 
Organic  Act  last  year.  It  requires  a  study  of 
BLM's  13  primitive  and  natural  areas,  com- 
prising 307,000  acres,  for  possible  wilderness 
classification,  plus  an  inventory  of  all  the 
90  million  acres  of  roadless  lands  within  the 
vast  domain  of  the  BLM.  tc  be  completed 
within  the  next  15  years,  looking  toward  the 
selection  of  new  wilderness  study  areas.' 
Since  most  of  this  land  Is  arid  or  semi-arid, 
no  serious  Impact  on  exlstln;^  uses  should  be 
entailed. 

Since  1964,  however,  unanticipated  court 
decisions  have  greatly  confused  the  picture. 
The  East  Meadow^  Creek  decl.=lon,  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1972,  decreed  that  no 
roadless  area  next  to  a  National  Forest  Prim- 
itive Area  may  be  developed  prior  to  a  Con- 
gressional decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
incorporate  the  area  in  the  Wilderness  sys- 
tem. Following  this  decision,  the  Forest 
Service  conducted  a  far-reaching  review  and 
Identfiled  1449  roadles"-  areas,  5,000  acres  or 
lanjer,  selecting  274  of  these — a  total  of  66 
million  acres — as  new  wilderness  study  areas. 
Furthermore,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
ordered  that  agency  plars  for  any  of  the  for- 
est areas  not  selected  for  wilderness  study — 
44  million  acres — must  still  consider  wil- 
derness as  one  possible  use.  Furthermore,  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  would  have 
to  be  prepared  for  each  planning  unit. 

All  these  events  have  increased  the  poten- 
tial size  of  the  Wilderness  System  from  the 
40  to  50  million  acres  originally  contemplated 
by  Congress  Into  something  much  larger.  To- 
day, 14.4  million  acres  are  In  the  system, 
excluding  proposals  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act;  nearly  25  million 
acres  are  pending  action  by  Congress;  an- 
other 24  million  acres  have  been  committed 
either  by  Congress  or  the  agencies  to  wilder- 
ness study:  while  nearly  150  million  acres  of 
roadle.«^s  lands  remain  vTlth  opportunities  for 
wilderness  as  well  as  other  uses.  These  are 
agency  estimates;  environmentalists  claim 
an  even  greater  acreage.' 

All  this  presents  us  with  serious  questions 
about  the  future  use  of  at  least  150  million 
acres  of  roadless  land  that  may  also  be  of 
value  for  lo-'ginj,  minln<»,  or  other  multiple- 
use  applications.  What  part  of  this  should  be 
wilderness?  What  part  should  be  managed 
for  other  purposes? 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. Experience  proves  that.  However,  there 
are  a  number  of  things  which  can  help  us 
make  the  hard  decisions. 

CONGRESSIONAL  STRATEGY  FOR  WILDERNESS 
CLASSIFICATION 

Confess  must  begin  to  do  some  long-range 
thinking  about  the  ultimate  size  and  loca- 
tion of  the  Wilderness  System.  The  current 
practice  of  area-by-area  classification  ob- 
scures the  need  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  national  system  we  Intend  to  build. 
Omnibus  bills  to  Incorporate  a  number  of 
areas  at  once  are  obviously  necessary.  This  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  Endangered  American 
Wilderness  Bill  I  will  soon  introduce  in  the 
Senate.  By  speeding  up  the  Incorporation  of 
areas  for  which  there  Is  widespread  agree- 
ment, the  study  of  remaining  areas  can  be 
expedited  and  the  needed  decisions  sooner 
made.* 

Meanwhile,   we  should  move  ahead  with 
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the  backlog  of  proposals  now 
fore  Congress.  For  example,  here 
state,  the  Idaho  and  Salmon 
Primitive  areas  have  still  to  be 
wilderness.  That's  a  high  priority 
for  this  session.  This  region  Is 
roadless  tract  left  In  the  United 
of  Alaska.  It  will  constitute  a 
Immense  attraction  and  slgnlHca 

In  addition  to  the  workload  nof^ 
Congress  must  also  exercise  an 
the  ongoing  management  and  c 
plans.  Congress  Is  not  properly 
the  people  If  concerned  citizens 
to  lis  and  say.  "We  think  the 
taken   In   proposing   to   develop 
develop — this   or   that    area 
look."  ^ 
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But  In  carrying  such  appeals 
would  hope  that  the  various 
would    strive    to    present    broadi  r 
and  well-reasoned  arguments 
proponents  of  wilderness 
to  be  more  concerned  about  ob 
maximum  size  than  they  are 
wilderness  quality  of  an  area, 
time,  some  timber  interests  are 
cerned  with  total  allowable  cut 
than  actuad  use  of  the  timber  i 
posed    area.    Mining    Interests 
opinion  that  nothing  should  ever 
ploratlon  or  mining  anywhere — 
minimal  potential  of  the  survey 

Most  of  the   1175  Forest 
areas  not  selected  for  wilderness 
perhaps  many  of  the  BLM  tracti 
Inventoried — will  be  better  sultei  I 
uses.   Our  goal  should  be  to  sei 
dangered    and    deserving    areas 
swiftly    Into    wilderness 
equally  Important,  that  areas 
for  resource  development  are 
such  use  with  all  deliberate  spee|l 
duclng  the  uncertainty  now 
source  dependent  industries. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  resolve 
sues  in  a  vacuum.  For  example, 
small  amount  of  the  nation's 
is  tied  up  In  potential  wilderness 
of  this  timber  to  wilderness  coufl 
up   easily  through   more  inteiis 
ment  of  our  working  forests.  Better 
atlon,  thinning,  fertilization 
up  of  seedlings,  fire,  insect  and 
trol,  along  with  improved  timber 
logging    methods    and   planning, 
help    boost    the   annual    heu-vest. 
incentive  programs  might  spur 
tlon    on    small,    privately    owned 
Wilderness  advocates  should — and 
do — recognize  that   it's  in  their 
ests   to   see   mtiltlple-use 
proved.  The  ultimate  size  of  the 
system  may  well  depend  on 
ductlon  levels  from  our  other  lan^s, 

I'm  reminded  here  that,  back 
70's,  following  debates  on  the 
ber   Supply   Act,   an   ad   hoc 
conservationists  and  lumber 
sentatlves  was   convened   by   the 
Forestry    Association.    Its    purpoi  e 
identify  "areas  of  agreement. 
Is  a  good  one  because  it  puts 
to  work,  side  by  side,  searching  foi 
on  matters  they  do  agree  upon 
tlon,  by  helping  build  a  common 
more  from  our  forests — both  wi 
derness— it    helps    reduce    the 
that    Eo    often    bogs    us    down 
matters. 

So.  as  I  work  for  wildernes.s, 
for  more  efBclent  forest 
the  board."  I  urge  sportsmen, 
ists,  and  environmentalists  to 
the  only   way  we  can   fashion   aH 
Wilderness  System  is  if  ifs  part 
balanced  resource  management 
the  entire  country. 
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THE  pxmrrT  issus 
My  final  comments  tonight  concern  the 
issue  of  wilderness  purity.  Time  after  time, 
when  we  discuss  wilderness,  questions  are 
raised  about  how  developed  an  area  can  be 
and  still  qualify  as  wilderness,  or  what  kind 
of  activities  within  a  wilderness  area  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  I  believe,  and  many  citizens  agree 
with  me,  that  the  agencies  are  applying  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act  too  strictly,  and 
thus  misconstrvilng  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  to  how  these  areas  should  be  managed. 

One  of  my  longtime  friends,  Ted  True- 
blood,  challenged  the  purity  doctrine  of  the 
Forest  Service  In  a  September  1975  issue  of 
Field  and  Stream.'  As  Ted  put  It,  the  Forest 
Service  with  their  purUt  doctrine  Is  trying  to 
"scuttle  the  Wilderness  Act."  In  arguing  his 
case,  Ted  refers  to  the  exclu.^ion  of  deserving 
Idaho  areas  from  wilderness  classification  be- 
cause they  contain  minor  evidence  of  man's 
prior  activities,  to  requirements  which  make 
outfitter  operations  difficult,  to  fish  and  wild- 
life management  activities  which  limit  the 
enjoyment  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  and — 
perhaps  most  tragic  of  all — to  the  burning  of 
historic  cabins  to  eliminate  the  evidence  of 
earlier  human  habitation. 

Such  policies  are  misguided.  If  Congress 
had  Intended  that  wilderness  be  adminis- 
tered in  so  stringent  a  manner,  we  would 
never  have  written  the  law  as  we  did.  We 
wouldn't  have  provided  for  the  possibility  of 
insect,  disease,  and  fire  control.  We  wouldn't 
have  allowed  prU'ate  inholdings  to  remain. 
We  wouldn't  have  excluded  condemnation, 
as  the  means  for  forcibly  acquiring  develo- 
oped  ranches  within  wilderness  areas — a 
practice  allowed  on  ordinary  national  forest 
lands  from  which  wilderness  Is  created.  We 
wouldn't  have  made  wilderness  classification 
subject  to  existing  private  rights  such  as 
mining  and  grazing.  We  wouldn't  have  pro- 
vided for  the  continuation  of  ncn-conform- 
Ing  uses  where  they  were  established — in- 
cluding the  use  of  motor  boats  in  part  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Aiea  and  the  use  of 
airfields  In  the  Primitive  Areas  here  In  Idaho. 
As  these  examples  clearly  demonstrate,  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  that  wilderness  be 
administered  in  so  pure  a  fashion  as  to  need- 
lessly restrict  their  customary  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  Congress 
fully  intended  that  wilderness  .should  be 
managed  to  allow  its  use  by  a  wide  spectrum 
of  Americans. 

There  Is  a  rule  of  reason  in  interpreting 
the  Act,  because  wilderness  values  are  to  be 
protected.  As  I  state:!  in  1972,  while  chair- 
ing an  oversight  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands: 

".  .  .  The  Wilderness  Act  was  not  deliber- 
ately contrived  to.  hamstring  reasonable  and 
neces.sary  management  activities.  We  Intend 
to  permit  the  managing  agencies  .  .  .  latitude 
.  .  .  where  the  purpose  Is  to  protect  the 
wilderness,  its  resources  and  the  public  visi- 
tors within  the  area  .  .  .  (including,  for  ex- 
ample) minimum  sanitation  facilities  .  .  . 
firo  protectl-n  nece.ssities  .  .  .  (and)  the  de- 
velopment of  potable  water  supplies.  .  .  .  The 
I'sve  is  not  whether  necessary  management 
facilities  ar3  prohibited;  they  are  not.  The 
test  is  whether  they  are  necessary.* 

Tlius,  the  w'lderness  management  frame- 
work Intended  bv  Congress  was  for  the  aeen- 
cles  to  do  only  what  is  necessary.  The  facili- 
ties Just  mentioned  may  bo  required — and 
restrictions  on  u^e  may  sometimes  be  needed 
to  protect  especially  fragile  locations.  But  in 
adopting  regulations,  common  sense  Is  re- 
quired. For  example,  I  can  understand  the 
Forest  Service  urging  outfltt;rs  and  guides  to 
make  their  camos  conform  to  the  solrit  of  a 
wilderness  experience  for  th2'r  clients;  but 
it  seems  insane  to  allow  w::oden  tent  floors 
in  their  camps,  only  to  requ're  them  to  be 
packed  out  of  the  area  each  fall,  before  they 
disappear  below  the  snow,  and  then  carried 
back  in  again  after  the  Spring  thaw ! 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  summary,  If  purity  is  to  be  an  Issue  In 
the  management  of  wilderness,  let  it  focus 
on  preserving  the  nat\iral  integrity  of  the 
wilderness  environment — and  not  on  need- 
less restriction  of  necessary  facilities  for 
human  use  and  enjoyment. 

We  often  embark  on  a  Journey  looking  for 
one  thing  and  discover  something  else.  Co- 
lumbus and  other  explorers  of  his  time  were 
looking  for  the  East  Indies  and  discovered 
two  continents  they  did  not  know  existed. 
The  search  begun  by  Aldo  Leopold,  Bab 
Marshall  and  others  earlier  in  this  century  for 
a  system  to  protect  some  of  America's  wilder- 
ness remnants  led  eventually  to  a  heightened 
concern  for  our  natural  environment.  Yes,  the 
wilc^erness  movenieiit  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  environmental  movement.  Through  our 
concern  for  these  wildlands,  we  came  to  real- 
ize that  It  Is  folly  to  extract  and  exploit  re- 
sources without  considering  the  impact  of 
these  actions  on  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment. We  have  been  forced  to  recognize  that 
man  cannot  live  well  in  an  empty  open-pit 
copper  mine,  or  on  a  falling  water  table,  an 
eroded  farm,  or  field  of  tree  stumps. 

Thus,  the  wilderness  movement  was  not 
a  romantic  excursion  Into  the  past;  rather, 
it  was  the  start  of  an  exploration  of  our 
future.  We  are  learning,  at  times  painfully 
slowly,  that  the  environment — both  the  liv- 
ing plants  and  animals  and  the  fossil  fuels 
and  minerals  which  are  their  ancient  rela- 
tives— are  all  vital  to  our  well-being. 

I  think  the  real  meaning  of  wilderness 
W's  stated  best  twenty  years  ago  by  my  late 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson.  He  was  not  only  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  a  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  a  hird-headed 
businessman  to  boot.  He  put  It  this  way: 

"Wilderness  is  an  anchor  to  windward. 
Knowing  It  is  there,  we  can  also  know  that 
we  are  still  a  rich  nation,  tending  to  our  re- 
sources as  we  should — not  a  peoole  In  despair 
scratching  every  last  nook  and  cranny  of  our 
land  for  a  board  of  lumber,  a  barrel  of  oil,  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  a  tank  of  water."" 

Today  as  we  rise  to  the  difficult  challenge 
of  designating  and  managlne  wilderness,  we 
must  rise,  too,  to  the  challenge  of  better 
stewardship  of  all  our  natural  resources:  the 
land,  the  water,  and  the  air.  As  we  proceed 
on  this  Journey  together,  the  real  meaning 
of  wilderness  will  ooen  our  eves  like  an  Idaho 
sunrise  on  a  summer  morning. 

FOOTNOTES 

» Two  studies  of  the  Selway  Bltteroot 
Wilderness,  in  1971,  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  last  summer  by  the  University  of  Idaho's 
Wilderness  Research  Center,  show  that  It's 
not  Just  wealthy  people  that  use  the  wilder- 
ness; nor  Is  it  people  from  far  away.  It  Is 
people  representing  all  Incomes,  ages  and 
educations;  and  the  vast  majority  of  them 
live  ner  tbe  area.  Maybe  most  important 
Is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  stu- 
dents; nearly  one-fourth  In  the  1971  study 
and  more  than  one -third  last  year  in  this 
Idaho-Montana  Wilderness. 

=  The  exact  acreaeie  of  BLM  roadless  lands 
Dotentlally  suitable  for  wilderness  Is  debata- 
ble until  an  Inventory  Is  carried  out.  This 
estimate  is  documented  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Renort  94-1163,  May  15.  1976. 
pages  18  and  60. 

'  See  Table  1  attached. 

'  On  this  point,  see  my  "Introductory 
Statement  for  the  Endangered  American 
Wilderness  Act,"  Con.  Rec.  122  (103);  June 
29,  1976. 

^  Recent  laws  and  current  proposals  In  Con- 
gress often  refiect  th»t,  after  taking  such  a 
look.  Congress  has  disagreed  with  agency 
decisions  and  has  upheld  the  intent  of  these 
citizen  requests: 

PL.  94-557,  an  omnibus  Wilderness  Act 
added  16  Wildlife  Refuge  and  3  National 
Forest  Areas  to  the  Wilderness  System,  one 
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of  which  was  a  nonlnventorled  and  one  a 
non-selected  roadless  area.  The  Act  also 
designated  8  new  Wilderness  Study  Areas  In 
the  National  Forests,  4  of  which  were  non- 
Inventoried,  2  and  part  of  a  third  of  which 
were  nonselected  roadless  areas. 

P.L.  94-667.  an  onmlbus  Wilderness  Act 
added  13  National  Park  areas  to  the  Wilder- 
ness System,  revised  boundaries  of  3  existing 
wilderness,  and  created  one  Wilderness 
Study  Area  from  National  Forest  nonlnven- 
torled and  nonselected  roadless  areas. 

S.  393.  the  Montana  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  Bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  only  in 
the  94th  Congress,  designated  10  new  Wll- 
^  derness  Study  Areas  on  National  Forests 
'which,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  3 
of  them,  were  nonselected  roadless  areas. 
(See  Senate  Report  94-1027.)  This  bill  has 
been  reintroduced  to  the  95th  Congress  un- 
der the  same  number. 

S.  3630,  the  proposed  Endangered  Ameri- 
can Wilderness  Bill,  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 


ate late  In  the  94th  Congress,  called  for  9 
Instant  Wilderness  Areas  and  6  Wilderness 
Study  Areas,  with  all  or  part  of  the  15  areas 
being  Forest  Service  noninventorles  or  non- 
selected  roadless  areas.  A  nearly  Identical 
"Endangered  Bill"  was  also  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Congressman  Udall,  H.  14524.  A  re- 
vised version  of  H.  14524  has  been  reintro- 
duced as  H.R.  3454  in  the  95th  Congress.  I 
will  soon  reintroduce  a  revised  version  of 
last  year's  Senate  bill. 

S.  1381,  the  Oregon  Omnibus  Wilderness 
Areas  Bill,  called  for  Instant  wilderness 
classification  of  14  areas,  4  of  them  non- 
selected  roadless  areas.  This  bill  has  been 
reintroduced  to  the  95th  Congress  but  has 
been  revised  to  focus  only  on  nonselected 
Forest  Service  roadless  areas. 

*  While  I  have  strongly  supported  wilder- 
ness and  wild  river  additions,  I'm  equally 
proud  of  my  support  for  across-the-board 
improvements  In  resource  management — the 
"Church  clearcutting  guidelines"  in  the  re- 


cent National  Forest  Management  Act  and 
my  sponsored  amendment  to  that  Act  to 
provide  Increase  annual  funding  for  refor- 
estation and  timber  stand  improvements.  See 
also.  Church.  Frank,  "Tussock  Moth — A  Call 
for  Control,"  Cong.  Rec.  120  (13),  February 
7,  1974;  Church,  Prank,  "The  Forest  Service 
Needs  Adequate  Funding,"  Cong.  Rec.  119 
(73),  May  15,  1973;  Church.  Frank,  "Sena- 
tor Church  Calls  for  Comprehensive  Man- 
agement of  the  National  Forest  Resources," 
Cong.  Rec.  122   (5).  April   12,   1976. 

■  "The  Forest  Service  versus  the  Wilderness 
Act,"  by  Ted  Trueblood,  Field  &  Stream, 
September  1975.  Inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  request  of  Frank 
Chiirch,  Cong.  Rec.  121  (136),  Sept.  17,  1975. 
"  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  Hearings  on  S.  2453  and  related 
wilderness  bills.  May  5,  1972,  92nd  Cong.. 
Second  Session,  pages  61-62. 

"Anderson,    Clinton    P.    "This    We    Hold 
Dear,"  American  Forests,  1960. 


TABLE  l.-THE  WILDERNESS  SYSTEM  AS  OF  JANUARY  1977,  WILDERNESS  PROPOSALS,  WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS  DESIGNATED  BY  CONGRESS  AND  THE  AGENCIES,  AND  REMAINING 

ROADLESS  LANDS  THAT  ARE  POTENTIAL  WILDERNESS 


Agency 


Total  agency 

Classified 

wilderness 

Proposals 

to  Congress 

(million 

acres) 

Congress 

mandated 

study  areas 

(million 

acres) 

Adminis- 
tration 
established 
study  areas 
(million 
acres) 

Remaining 

roadless 

(potential 

wilderness) 

(million 

acres) 

(million 
acres) 

Number  of 
areas 

Million 
acres 

Iota 

187.6 
31.  U 
32.1 

92 
17 
52 

12.6 
1.1 
.7 

3.2 
14.0 
7.2  .. 

1.6 
10.6 

10.9 
.3  .. 

42.2 

13.8" 

89.5 

70. 

26.0 

21.7 

450.0  ... 

.3  .. 

09.0 

USFS 

NPS 

FWS 

BLM> 

Total. 


163 


14.4 


24.4 


12.5 


11.2 


s  145.  5 


208.0 


'  The  BIM  figures  reflect  the  following.  120,000.000  to  140,000,000  acres,  includmo  some  of  the  -  Excluding  any  proposed  allocations  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Adjustment  Act.  these 
roadless  lan^s,  may  be  w  thrtiawn  or  assijned  to  other  agencies  unrfer  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  remaining  roactless  lands  include  the  following  agency  estimates  of  acreage  in  Alaska:  USES 
Adjustment  Act  The  study  areas  are  BLM  primitive  and  natural  areas  which  total  307,000  acres.  1°, 000,000  acres:  NPS  none;  FWS  13,500.000  acres:  BLM  a  minimum  of  64  O^C.OOO  acres. 
Remaining  roadless  lands  are  minimum  estimates,  cited  from  H.  Rept.  94-1163.  Thus,  a  total  of  95,700,000  acres  of  these  roadless  lands  are  in  Alaska  and  49,800,000  acres  m  the 

other  States. 


BYELORUSSIAN    INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  all  Americans  of  Byelorus- 
sian descent  on  the  occasion  of  the  59th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia.  The  Procla- 
mation of  Independence  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic  took  place  in 
Minsk  on  March  25, 1918.  True  independ- 
ence was  short-lived,  however,  because 
Byelorussia  was  annexed  by  the  new 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  on  January  1, 
1919,  and  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  was  instituted. 

Throughout  its  long  history,  Byelo- 
russia has  been  subject  to  periods  of 
domination  by  foreign  powers — since 
1386  by  Poland,  and  since  the  Treaty  of 
Vilna  in  1656  mostly  by  Russia  and  then 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  both  world  wars,  Byel- 
orussia was  devastated — it  was  one  of 
the  chief  battlegrounds  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Russians.  Thus,  Byel- 
orussia has  a  unique  stake  in  peace  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  only  Soviet  Republic 
other  than  the  Ukraine  to  have  individ- 
ual representation  at  the  United  Nations. 
At  the  European  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  Byelo- 
russia was  not  given  individual  represen- 
tation. Nevertheless,  the  tragic  history  of 
Byelorussia  gives  it  a  particular  interest 
in  the  humanitarian  problems  raised  in 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I 
am  especially  concerned  with  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
solemnly  undertaken  In  regard  to  such 


areas  as  the  reunification  of  families, 
freedom  of  information  and  religion, 
the  right  to  binational  marriages,  and 
the  rights  of  ethnic  minorities.  The  ac- 
tivities of  this  Commission — for  which  I 
was  one  of  the  legislative  sponsors — are 
keeping  me  informed  of  many  develop- 
ments in  the  ongoing  struggle  for  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union — including, 
of  course,  Byelorussia. 

Once  again,  let  me  extend  my  best 
wishes  today  to  all  Byelorussian -Ameri- 
cans and  let  us  all  work  together  so  that 
Byelorussians  wherever  they  are,  will  be 
free  to  practice  their  religious,  cultural, 
and  political  rights  as  they  see  fit. 


OPERATION  PUSH  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson,  president  of 
Operation  Push.  We  talked  about  the 
hard  and  difficult  educational  issues 
facing  the  Nation,  particularly  those  is- 
sues impacting  most  heavily  on  the  black 
communities  of  the  Nation. 

Reverend  Jackson  is  most  forceful  and 
articulate  in  presenting  his  national  pro- 
gram "push  for  excellence."  This  pro- 
gram is  a  nationwide  education  cam- 
paign that  stresses  excehence,  self-re- 
liance, and  total  community  involvement 
in  and  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  young  people.  Reverend  Jackson  is  a 
young  veteran  of  both  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  well  as  the  complex  strug- 
gles being  waged  in  our  northern  cities. 
He  has  the  vision  and  the  perspective  to 


view  today's  problems  as  involving  much 
more  than  dollars,  programs,  and  ideo- 
logical labels.  Thus,  he  lays  great  stress 
on  individual  responsibility  along  with 
his  calls  for  a  society-wide  commitment 
to  excellence  and  morality  as  essential 
ingredents  necessary  to  create  an  en- 
viroment  in  which  our  programs  and 
dollars  might  work  better.  It  is  a  power- 
ful message  that  needs  broad  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  describing  the  push 
for  excellence  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Sun-Times,   Sept.   26.    1976) 

Push   for   Excellenc:e 

(By  Jesse  L.  Jackson) 

For  nearly  a  year  Operation  PUSH  has  been 
engaged  in  a  national  education  campaign. 
We  contend  that  the  present  atmosphere 
around  and  attitude  toward  education  must 
be  radically  changed. 

Specifically,  education  must  be  seen  by 
black  and  other  oppressed  people  as  essential 
to  our  struggle  for  liberation.  Generally,  edu- 
cation must  be  seen  by  all  as  essential  to 
progress  and  as  a  civilizing  agent. 

Everyone  agrees  that  excellence  is  a  worth- 
while goal.  But  pu.sh  means  something  spe- 
cific when  we  call  for  a  "Push  lor  Excel- 
lence" In  education. 

First,  Push  for  Excellence  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  worth  and  potential  of 
every  human  person.  Education  is  not  a  re- 
ward conferred  only  on  those  who  succeed 
and  win  as  competitors.  Ultimately  we  must 
compete,  not  merely  with  others,  but  for  our 
own  unfulfilled  potential.  From  this  recog- 
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nltion  will  come  Increased 
and  self-dlrectlon.  We  can  , 
without  holding  others  less  gllted 
nate  In  contempt. 

Secondly,  Push  for  Excellence 
ward  self-reliance   and   away 
ency.  That  is  what  I  mean  w. 
body  will  save  us,  from  us,  for 
In  our  schools  and  In  our  socl 
for  self-reliance  to  replace  th< 
that    has   victimized    too   man  ' 
must  break  the  chains  of  med 
Ing  mightily  to  achieve  excellei 
tlon  as  In  all  areas  of  our  llvfcs 
excellence   Is   achieved   by   usl 
formula  as  athletic  excellence : 
cipllne,  duty  and  perseverance. 
Thirdly,  ?ush  for  Excellence 
volvement  concept.  Parents 
pals,    preachers,    teachers,     ._ 
politicians,  civic  and  communlt 
the  media  must  all  see  good 
part  of  their  responsibility.  It 
easy  to  hold  the  notion  that  thi 
professional  educators  have  the 
sibiiity  or  capability  for  educat 
dren.  We  must  redistribute  resf 
that  education  will  be  seen  as  a 
tlon.  benenting  all  who  partlcii^te 

Parents    must    provide    care 
chastisement  and  disclpUue  in 
must  be  challenged  with  what 
not   ccddled    with    what   they 
appropriate  freedom  and  held 
exercising  it.  They  must  be  tailght 
cept  and  example,  that  a  combl  ration 
rlflce  and  self-reliance  will  take 
than  a  combination  of  liquor  an< 
Professional    educators    must 
and  teach  with  competence  and 
Preachers  must  view  educatior 
Ood's  will.  Buslnesspersons,  po 
media,  civic  and  community  leaL. 
education  and  support  It.  amon  5 
sons,  out  of  an  enlightened  self 

At  the  teaching  level,  the  Chlcigo 
Union  must  find  ways  of  protec 
and  benefits  of  the  teaching  staff 
Ing  Integrity  and  excellence.  T^ 
are  incompetent  should  be  mad  s 
or  fired— with  the  understand!!  g 
port  of  the  union. 

At  the  administrative  level,  th« 
staff  person  to  every  eleven  stu<tnts 
proximately  48.500  employes  to 
dents)  should  be  examined,  with 
to  Increase  the  proportion  of  teachers 
decreasing  the  proportion  of 
or  overlapping  bosses. 

Saving  children  must  be  our 
Only  a  moral  and  ethical  Imperii 
suit  in  dedicated  teachers, 
and  motivated  students. 


Is  a  move  to- 
l^om  depend- 
•j  I  say,  "no- 
us, but  us." 
It  Is  time 
dependency 
of   us.   We 
rrity,  striv- 
ce  In  educa- 
Academic 
the   same 
iacrifice,  dis- 


1<  ve. 

tl  ley  ; 


lead  ers 


(Prom  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Sipt.  20,  1976] 
BucKiT  WrTH  A  Hole 


The  message  of  moral   reviva 
Jesse  Jackson   is  taking   to  scI^k)! 
acrcss  the  country  may  belabor 
but  it  holds  as  much  promise 
we  have  heard  In  recent  years 
provement   of   educational 
public  schools. 

As  national  director  of   -^..^ 
Jackson  has  been  Identified  with 
tancy.  Some  Americans  undout  tedly 
of  him  as  an  agitator,  a  troublem  iker 
who  manipulates  mass  emotion 
those  of  poor  blacks,  to  create 
and  even  violence. 

But  Jackson  Is  a  former 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  a 
King's  philosophy  of  nonvlolenc 
tancy  has  been  dictated  by  the  cl: 
of  resistance  to  equal  treatment 
tunity  for  minorities  that  tradit 
been  held  back  by  discrimination 
that  many  whites  also  support 
Jackson  Is  speaking  to  a  probh  m 
much  as  any  other,  crosses  all  1! 
and  social  and  economic  standinf 
leans  should  listen  to  what  he 
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freedom 

excellence 

or  fortu- 


motlvation, 
I.  Students 
need  and 
«^ant;    given 
responsible  for 
by  pre- 
of  sac- 
hem further 
"luck", 
administer 
enthusiasm, 
as  part  of 
tlcians,  the 
must  see 
other  rea- 
■ijiterest. 

Teachers 
Ing  the  pay 
without  los- 
Tfachers  who 
competent 
and  sup- 
ratio  of  one 
(or  ap- 
320.000  stu- 
a  way  found 
while 
adtninlstrators 

flrst  priority. 

ve  will  re- 

concefned  parents 


that   Rev. 

systems 

he  obvious, 

IS  anything 

or  the  Im- 

In    the 


qua  Ity 


Operation  PUSH, 
black  mill- 
think 
a  man 
especially 
confrontations 


lleut*  nant  of  Dr. 

follower  of 

His  mlli- 

cli  cumstances 

and  oppor- 

traditf)nally  have 

It's  a  cause 

And   now 

that,  as 

of  race 

All  Amer* 

has  to  say. 


i:  nes 


In  an  article  In  the  Viewpoint  section  of 
The  Ccmmercial  Appeal  yesterday,  Jack.son 
told  staff  reporter  Jerome  Wright,  "We  have  a 
bucket  with  a  hole  In  it.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  put  black  water,  white  water  or 
black  and  white  water  Into  the  bucket.  If  it 
has  a  hole  in  It,  it  will  not  hold  substance." 
The  hole  Is  what  Jackson  calls  "the  death 
of  ethics  .  .  .  the  sabotage  of  excellence." 

Ever  since  the  educational  programs  of 
the  Great  Society  failed  to  uplift  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  students  from  pov- 
erty areas,  educators  and  a  disgruntled  pub- 
lic have  been  tossing  around  for  solutions 
to  what  has  seemed  at  times  an  Impossible 
problem.  But  achievement  failures  haven't 
been  limited  to  the  poor.  National  scores 
have  declined  across  the  board.  Discipline 
has  become  a  major  concern  in  the  suburbs 
a.s  well  as  in  the  Inner  cities.  The  use  of 
drugs  and  scorn  for  authority  have  bedeviled 
all.  As  Jackson  said,  the  glorification  of 
sex,  violence,  killing,  hustling,  rape  and  rob- 
bery has  cau.scd  many  youngsters  to  develop 
values  of  spiritual  decadence.  And  many 
others,  for  whatever  reasons,  don't  seem 
to  be  willing  to  put  In  the  effort  that  de- 
manding goals  require. 

Educators,  backed  up  against  the  wall  of 
accountability,  have  said  repeatedly  the 
schools  can't  remake  society  by  themselves 
or  change  the  attitudes  of  every  child  they 
see  only  six  hours  a  day.  Jackson  concurs. 
He  places  the  greatest  responsibility  for  stu- 
dent behavior  on  parents.  The  moral  author- 
ity needed  to  develop  ?rlf -discipline  and  per- 
sonal growth,  he  said  In  the  Viewpoint  ar- 
ticle, must  have  its  source  in  the  home. 

Jackson  has  suggestions  for  greater  com- 
munity Involvement,  especially  by  parents. 
In  the  public  schools.  He  says  he  would  like 
to  see  stricter  standards  for  students  to  en- 
courage them  to  strive  for  excellence.  But 
such  ideas  have  been  repeated  in  a  thousand 
variations  at  every  PTA  meeting  and  teacher 
convention  for  decades.  The  crux  of  Jack- 
son's message  is  to  say  these  things  in  a  way 
that  awakens. 

"The  mediocre  students,"  he  says,  "are 
going  to  be  mediocre  adults.  They  are  going 
to  produce  mediocre  family  lines,  and  fam- 
ilies are  going  to  disintegrate  not  because 
of  a  lack  of  money  but  because  of  a  lack 
of  adequate  values.  And  children  are  going 
to  grow  up  In  split  homes — not  split  levels — 
because  the  mother  and  father  did  not  de- 
velop the  capacity  to  learn  how  to  live  with 
other  people." 

To  blacks,  he  says,  "it  is  time,  I  think,  for 
us  to  stand  up,  admit  our  failures  and  weak- 
nesses and  begin  to  strengthen  ourselves 
.  .  .  Racism  and  oppreslon  have  to  be  fought 
on  every  front.  But  it  takes  strong  soldiers 
to  fight  the  battle." 

The  response  to  Jackson  reportedly  has 
been  dramatic.  Wright  pointed  out  that 
another  black  would  be  called  an  "Uncle 
Tom"  for  saying  the  same  things.  A  white 
person  would  be  called  a  "racist"  for  doing  it. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Kyles.  director  of  the  Mem- 
phis PUSH  chapter,  told  Wright  Its  amazing 
that  students  are  listening  to  Jackson.  '  He 
speaks  their  language,"  Kyles  said.  "He  Is 
telling  them  to  stop  shuckin'  and  Jfvin'  and 
straighten  up,  and  they  are  applauding  him." 
Students  and  parents  have  heard  the  same 
challenge  from  teachers,  principals,  minis- 
ters and  community  leaders.  They  respond 
to  Jackson  because  of  his  eloquence,  his 
Image  and  his  credibility  as  a  civil  rights 
activist.  But  the  success  of  the  schools  has 
to  be  founded  on  something  more  stable 
than  a  cult  of  personality.  What  Jackson 
says  is  more  Important  than  the  man 
himself. 

A  major  effort  Is  needed  to  make  parents 
aware  of  their  responslblltties,  even  to  hold 
them  responsible  for  their  children.  Parents 
have  to  Insist  that  their  children  behave 
with  honor  and  decency,  that  they  do  the 


homework  assignments  given  them,  that  they 
obey  the  teachers,  that  they  respect  other 
people. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Jackson,  a  counselor  In  the 
city  schools,  backs  up  Jackson's  statements. 
"Vou  have  only  a  handful  of  parents,"  she 
said,  "who  really  participate  in  the  schools. 
And  their  kids  are  the  ones  who  are 
excelling" 

Jackson  has  a  program  for  the  schools 
called  PUSH  for  Excellence.  Several  school 
systems  have  started  to  use  It.  The  program 
probably  doesn't  have  all  the  answers,  but 
It  focuses  sharply  on  the  imderlylng  weak- 
ness in  public  education  end  much  of  our 
Ecciety.  It  CGUld  give  the  Memphis  school 
system  a  starting  point  for  exploring  ways 
to  Increase  the  respon.slveness  of  parents  and 
the  commiuiity  at  large  to  the  needs  of 
the  schools  and  their  students.  Young  peo- 
ple must-  be  made  to  realize  what  a  life- 
long stake'  they  have  in  getting  an  educa- 
tion. And  parents  must  he  made  to  realize 
how  important  they  are  for  their  children's 
success    In    achieving   productive    life. 


AN  AURA  OF  AWE  ABOUT 
CHAIRMAN  BURNS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
14,  1977,  the  New  York  Times  printed  a 
feature  story  entitled,  "An  Aura  of  Awe 
About  Chairman  Burns,"  by  Clyde 
Farnsworth.  The  article  was  a  profile  on 
Arthur  P.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Mr.  Farnsworth  is  correct 
In  hLs  statement  that  an  aura  of  awe 
does  exist  around  Chairman  Burns.  But 
Mr.  Farnsworth  misses  the  point  when 
he  attributes  this  aura  to  Chairman 
Bums'  stature  and  dress,  to  the  power 
of  the  "Fed,"  or  his  "philosophy  of 
crusty,  homebaked  conservatism,  sea- 
soned with  spices  of  academia  .  .  ."  The 
respect  accorded  to  Arthur  Burns  In 
Washington  is  a  direct  result  of  what 
Arthur  Burns  has  accomplished. 

When  Arthur  Bums  became  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Re.serve  in  1970  the  U.S. 
economy  was  well  into  an  inflationary 
cycle  caused  by  a  John.son  administra- 
tion belief  that  the  U.S.  economy  could 
provide  both  guns  for  Vietnam  and  but- 
ter for  America  without  drastic  effect 
on  our  domestic  economy.  They   were 
wrong..  This  inflationary  pressure  con- 
tributed to  the  collapse  of  the  interna- 
tional  monetary   system   between    1971 
and  1973  and  was  exacerbated  by  an  in- 
vestment and  commodity  boom  in  1973 
and   1974.  This  economic  bubble  burst 
under  the  pressure  of  a  fivefold  increase 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil  in  1974.  Subse- 
quently, the  economics  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world   have  gone   through   the 
deepest  rece.ssion  since  the  Great  De- 
pression and  the  world  economy  is  still 
under  severe  strain. 

Through  all  of  this  tumult  Chairman 
Burns  has  helped  guide  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, using  the  power  of  both  word  and 
deed,  through  the  worst  of  the  economic 
shoals.  He  is  the  first  one  to  admit  that 
the  journey  is  not  over  and  the  U.S. 
economy  is  not  functioning  well  enough. 
However,  he  has  provided  the  vision  and 
the  voice  that  economic  cycles  are  not 
rectified  by  quick  political  fixes.  He  has 
held  to  policies  that  have  slowly  squeezed 
the  excess  inflation  out  of  our  economy 
and  hopefully  will  increase  the  flow  of 
investment  that  is  needed  to  create  em- 
ployment. He  has  stood  against  many 
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who  have  advocated,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  dangerous  policies  whose  only 
merits  were  extra  votes  from  those  who 
did  not  understand.  The  proposed  $50 
per  individual  rebate  on  1976  taxes  al- 
ready paid  costing  the  Treasury  $11.4 
billion  when  other  means  of  economic 
stimulus  are  so  readily  available  is  a  re- 
cent example  of  his  sound  thinking. 

Many  individuals  in  Washington  hon- 
estly disagree  with  Chairman  Burns,  but 
th^  do  it  with  respect.  It  is  this  pro- 
found respect  that  generates  the  aura  of 
awe.  In  my  opinion,  both  the  aura  and 
the  awe  are  well-deserved.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Farns- 
worth's  story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Aura  of  Awe  ABotrr  Chairman  Burns 
(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 

Washington,  March  13. — In  the  high-ceil- 
Inged  committee  chamber  he  sits  alone  at 
a  big  table,  briefcase  filled  with  charts  and 
graphs  to  one  side,  pipe  and  paraphernalia 
to  the  other.  His  dark  blue,  uUraconservative 
suit  brings  out  the  salt  and  pepper  shades 
of  his  neatly  cropped  gray  hair.  And.  as 
Arthur  F.  Burns  speaks,  the  words  slide  out 
In  scratchy  nasai  tones  slowly,  precisely,  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sits  before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee to  disclose  new  quarterly  targets  for 
monetary  growth,  the  words  slice  through  a 
hushed,  standing-room  audience  composed 
largely  of  bankers  in  expensively  tailored  pin- 
stripe suits  who  have  Just  stepped  off  the 
morning  shuttle  from  New  York.  With  the 
precious  words  stored  In  tape  recorders  or 
on  note  pads,  the  backers  troop  back  to 
Wall  Street  for  afternoon  meetings  of  Inter- 
pretation on  which  mlUlon-dollar  deals  are 
hanging. 

Before  all  the  committees  (Banking.  Budg- 
et and  Finance  in  both  Senate  and  Hovise) 
Chairman  Burns — or  simply  The  Chairman, 
he  Is  frequently  called — Is  held  in  the  kind 
of  veneration  rarely  accorded  anyone  in  this 
city  apart  from  the  President.  Whether  or 
not  Senators  and  Re;iresentatives  agree  with 
the  Bv.rns  philosophy  of  crusty,  homebaked 
conservatism,  seasoned  with  spices  of  aca- 
demia—and  many  do  not  agree  with  It — they 
hear  hlrr.  out  with  what  can  only  be  described 
as  awe 

What  Is  the  phenomenon  of  Arthur  Burns? 
Whence  derives  his  authority?  Who  Is  the 
man.  and  how  does  he  operate? 

Alexander  Hamilton  wanted  to  found  an 
American  central  bank,  but  for  more  than 
a  century  all  attempts  to  do  so  were  either 
abortive  or  temporary.  In  the  crisis  of  the 
1890's  it  was  the  House  of  Morgan  that  float- 
ed a  gold  loan  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  I  Con'jress,  finally 
a,sserting  Its  right  (as  the  Constitution  says) 
to  coin  money  and  "regulate  the  value  there- 
of," established  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
independent  of  the  executive  branch.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  Invite 
the  original  Federal  Reserve  governors  to  the 
White  House  for  social  occasions,  fearing  that 
it  mleht  Jeopardize  their  Independence.  Re- 
moval of  the  Federal  Reserve  from  the  dally 
battles  of  economic  politics — and  from  spe- 
cial groups  seeking  speculative  advantaire  In 
the  marketnlace — was  deemed  e^-^pntlnl  If  the 
new  institution  was  to  fulfill  Its  funftions  of 
managing  the  monev  and  checvin"  inflatinn. 

Durlne  World  War  II  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  to  finance  the  war  deficits  with  its  dol- 
lar-nrlnting  presses.  But  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Accord  of  1951  restored  the 
right  of  the  Fed  to  refuse  to  finance  with 


easy  inflationary  money  whatever  budget 
deficits  an  Administration  might  choose  to 
incur. 

The  Fed's  power,  and  that  of  Dr.  Burns, 
is  still  far  from  clearly  defined.  Despite  rec- 
ommendations In  the  early  1960's  by  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  to  lncrea.se 
the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  over  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  tradition  has  gained 
ground  that  the  Fed  is  primarily  responsible 
to  Congress.  But  It's  not  oven  clear  what  this 
means,  except  that  Dr.  Burns  has  to  tell  the 
Congressional  committees  what  he's  doing. 

President  Kennedy  could  not  get  Dr. 
Burn's  predecessor,  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, to  go  along  with  the  Administration's 
expansionary  economic  policies.  After  Infor- 
mal pressures  were  put  on  It,  the  Fed  did 
accommodate  the  Kennedy  programs.  A  com- 
parable situation  exists  today.  Dr.  Burns,  in 
luncheons  with  Budget  Director  Bert  Lance 
and  Treasury  Secretary  W.  Michael  Blumen- 
thal.  Is  being  subjected  to  Informal  pressures 
to  accommodate  the  Carter  plan  to  economic 
stimulus. 

THE   CHOICE    OF   A   CHAIRMAN 

But  the  Federal  Reserve — as  cne  student 
of  the  institution.  Prof.  Psul  Samuelson  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
points  out — Is  not,  and  was  never  regarded 
as.  a  fourth  branch  of  government.  Its  meas- 
ure of  day-to-day  autonomy  Is  subject  to 
review  by  Congress.  Its  duty  to  confer  with 
the  executive  Is  Imperfectly  spelled  out.  but 
Professor  Samuelson  and  other  persons  (In- 
clvidlng  the  House  Banking  Committee 
chairman.  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Democrat  of  Wis- 
consin) believe  this  must  become  a  con- 
crete obligation. 

"Since  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  Profes- 
sor Samuelson  says,  "I  believe  it  must  be  the 
Congress  that  sets  out  the  longer-range 
range  choices  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to 
implement  In  its  day-to-day  decisions."  At 
a  minimum,  he  says,  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted that  gives  each  incoming  President  the 
right  to  name  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Dr.  Burns  was  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  in  1970.  and  his  term  as 
chairman  expires  next  January.  Governors  on 
the  seven-man  board  have  a  14-year  term, 
so  he  can  remain  on  the  board  (though  not 
as  chairman)  until  1984. 

Decisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  lead  to 
crucial  political  tradeoffs  between  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation.  In  arguing  for  a  shorter 
string  In  the  Fed's  responsibility  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  to  Congress,  Professor  Samuel- 
son declares,  "No  Professor  Burns,  no  Profes- 
sor Samuelson,  no  Dr.  Burns,  no  Governor 
Burns  can  exercise,  as  a  matter  of  his  con- 
science and  expert  scholarly  knowledge,  con- 
trol over  the  economic  destinies  of  diverse 
groups,  regions,  and  classes  of  American 
citizens." 

A    DOMINATING    PERSONALITY 

Autonomy  of  the  institution  accounts  at 
least  In  part  for  the  phenomenon  of  Arthur 
Burns.  "The  other  part  of  the  story  Is  the 
man  himself.  "He  Is  a  dominating  person- 
ality," says  an  associate.  "You  sense  It  sim- 
ply by  the  hush  that  falls  over  a  room  when 
he  walks  Into  It." 

A  former  college  professor  at  Rutgers  and 
Columbia,  Dr.  Burns  lectures  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  hearing  galleries 
as  if  they  were  Ills  students. 

Answering  &  question  on  unemployment 
at  recent  House  Budget  Committee  hearings, 
he  went  into  a  long  discourse  about  the  high 
Jobless  rate.  He  said  there  were  many  more 
women  in  the  labor  force  because  women 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  "new  opportu- 
nities life  offers."  He  said  that  the  cost  of 
living  had  gone  up  for  everybody  and  that, 
since  "Americans  do  not  want  a  decline  In 
their  living  standards,  inflation  causes  up- 
ward "pressure  on  the  labor  force."  He  said 
Congress  had  made  unemployment  "attrac- 
tive for  some  members  of  our  general  pvibllc 
who  lack  energy."  In  addition,  he  said  there 


were  "serious  deficiencies"  on  the  Investment 

side. 

WHEN   IT'S  TIME  TO  SUM  UP 

The  Budget  Committee's  chairman,  Robert 
N.  aialmo.  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  tried 
to  sum  it  all  up:  "If  I  infer  correctly,  what 
you  are  saying  Is  that  the  unemployment 
problem  is  really  one  of  women  and  young 
people." 

"Oh,"  said  Dr.  Burns,  taking  a  long  puff  at 
his  pipe  and  timing  his  reply  for  maximum 
impact.  "I  said  a  good  deal  more  than  that." 
The  gallery  broke  up  in  laughter.  Mr.  Giaimo, 
laughing  heartily  himself.  Interjected: 
"Thank  you.  I  will  stand  on  the  inference." 

Dr.  Burns's  ccnstltutency  Is  the  conserva- 
tive business  and  banking  community.  He 
talks  what  businessmen  consider  to  be  "good 
sense  "  to  the  politicians,  and  they  Identify 
with  him  In  his  constant  battle  with  the 
politicians  to  curb  Government  spending  and 
check  inflation.  At  a  moment  when  efforts 
are  under  way  to  revive  business  confidence 
as  an  Ingredient  for  economic  renewal  in  the 
nation,  his  Identification  as  a  symbol  of  "that 
constituency  makes  It  extremely  difficult  for 
any  politician  to  tangle  with  him.  This  is 
another  major  source  of  his  power. 

His  independence  allows  him  to  speak  with 
certain  candor,  making  the  lively  Burns 
hearings  perhaps  the  best  show  in  town. 

For  instance,  he  tells  the  Representatives 
that  everyone  is  concerned  over  the  plight 
of  the  poor,  but  he  goes  on  to  say:  "What  I 
find  missing  In  much  of  our  thinking  today 
is  that  we  forget  that  there  Is  such  a  thing 
as  the  middle  class,  that  the  great  energies  of 
our  people  are  largely  concentrated  in  that 
class  and  that,  when  we  start  manipulating 
taxes  and  so  on,  we  tend  to  ignore  that  class. 
Perhaps  that  is  right  and  proper  from  some 
social  viewpoint.  But.  from  the  viewpoint  of 
energising  the  economy,  we  are  definitely 
making  a  mistake." 

IMMIGRANT  FROM  AUSTRIA 

And  he  drives  home  a  point  In  a  discussion 
of  the  reforms  of  the  1930s.  The  New  Deal, 
he  recalls,  "introduced  one  measure  after 
another  to  reform  our  financial  system"  as 
well  as  labor  practices  and  public  utility  set- 
ups. "The  reforms  served  our  country  well, 
but  the  recovery  lagged  and  the  decade  of 
the  1930s  was  a  decade  of  depression.  Now 
if  the  reforms  had  been  spread  out.  If  the 
accent  originally  had  been  on  recovery,  I 
think  that  we  would  have  avoided  much  of 
the  heavy  unemployment  of  those  times. 
Therefcre,  when  thinking  of  a  quick  way  of 
stimulating  the  economy,  I  would  say  put 
reform  to  one  side." 

Dr.  Burns  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
youth  from  Austria,  where  he  was  born  In 
1904.  The  hyperinflation  of  that  country  in 
the  1920's  made  a  deep  and  lasting  Impres- 
sion on  him  and  probably  accounts  more 
than  anything  else  for  his  encrusted  con- 
servation. To  him  it  Is  a  crime  to  have  even 
5  to  6  percent  inflation  in  the  United  States, 
let  alone  the  double-digit  rates  of  a  few  years 
a^o.  which  he  ascribes  in  large  measure  to 
the  unwillingness  or  Inability  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  get  the  taxpayers  to  fi- 
nance the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"I  think  inflation  is  still  racing  In  our 
coimtry."  Dr.  Burns  tells  the  legislators,  and 
his  position  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  doing  far  more  than  It  .should  be  to  accom- 
mo'late  that  Inflation.  But  if  he  curbs  the 
growth  of  the  money  suoply  and  drives  inter- 
est rates  higher  he  would  in  effect  be  tearing 
up  President  Carter's  stimulus  package  of 
tax  cuts  and  new-Jobs  spending. 


PRIVATE  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  Amer- 
ica's private  universities  and  colleges 
are  surely  an  educational  and  cultural 
resource  of  incalculable   value  to  our 
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country.  Yet,  in  recent  years 

been  written  about  the  f utur« 

university  education;  most  o 

dire  predictions  center  on 

cial  problems  which   thest 

miist  overcome.  We  know 

matlc  change  in  private  highe 

in  America  has  been  the  gn 

cial  involvement  of  the  Pederfel 

ment — but   that   involvemen 

been  without  cost  or  controversy 
A  particularly   lUuminatin? 

of  these  questions  was  offerqd 

cember  by  William  McGill, 

Columbia  University,  an  institution 

is  older  than  the  State  of  New 

and  certainly  one  of  the  mbst 

gulshed  universities  in  Ameriqa 

of  the  timeliness  of  William 

marks,  I  ask  unanimous  colisent 

they  be  printed  in  the  Recore 
There  being  no  objection, 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

as  follows : 

Government  Regulation  and  AcxbEMic  Free- 
dom— UNivERsrrY  Centers  rof  Rational 
Alternatives  Conference 
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In  his  annual  report  of  1926- 
Nlcholas  Murray  Butler  advised 
of  Columbia  University  of  a 
already  quite  well-known  to  tbe^a 
of  formulating  the  University's 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1928 
to  be  one  of  "exceptional  dlfflcu^ty 
barrassment."    Expenditures    for 
operations  were  anticipated  to 
lion.  The  budget  would  be  In  t_ 
general  income  of  the  University 
gifts  and  endowments  were  as  la 
million,  but  the  most  optimistic 
tlmates  yielded  only  $5.8-mllllon 
President  contemplated  the  e 
of  an  operating  deflclt  in  the 
demlc  year  amounting  to  more  th^n 
Butler,  making  full  use  of  the 
guage  which  university  president! 
the   most    painful    financial 
their  trustees,  observed  that 
deflclt  was  kept  even  at  this  ver; 
only   by   declining   to   make 
urgently  asked  for  and  really  all 
sary  for  the  effective  carrying 
University's  work." 

Having  used  nearly  the  same 
May  to  divert  a  new  generation  ( 
Trustees  from  the  star  reality  of 
operating   deficit    In    1976-77.   I 
elate  Butler's  embarrassment  as 
as  I  can  savor  his  faultless 
dentlal  legerdemain  in  slipping  a 
past  a  skeptical  board.  It  Is  almoe  : 
nothing  bad  changed  In  the  last 
at  Columbia.  But  closer  obser 
that  a  great  deal  has  changed, 
circumstances  governing   that 
brought   us   together   in   this 
discuss   the    proper   role   of 
higher  education. 

The  budget  which  I  expect  to 
Columbia  Trustees   next  April 
university  expenditures  In  1977 
mating  $230-mlUlon.  Roughly  $7( 
that  figure  will  be  generated 
versltys    Instructional     actlvltle 
♦70- million  wlU  come  directly 
eral   government   via  programs 
support  and  student  aid.  An  add 
million  of  our  budgeted  ex 
come  to  us  from  New  York 
York    State.    Substantial    ^„. 
funding  have  their  origins  In 
grams. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butlers  budiet  for  Co- 
liunbia  University  in  1928  had  lo  govern- 
ment money  In  it  at  all.  whereas  \early  one- 
third  of  my  budget  In  1978  wUl  >e  paid  for 
In  Washington.  During  the  last  ffty  years 
we  have  entered  Into  a  remarkalf  e  partner- 
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.ship  with  the  federal  government.  Tn  so  do- 
ing we  and  government  have  managed  to 
create  an  extraordinary  educational  enter- 
prise contributing  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  o\ir  nation.  The  partnership  has 
fostered  standards  of  excellence  In  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  nation  unmatched 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  It  has  generated  an 
almost  unbroken  sequence  of  American  ac- 
compll'!hments  In  science  and  In  the  arts 
since  the  Second  World  War.  These  achieve- 
ments have  projected  our  country  and  our 
educational  system  Into  positions  of  world 
leadership.  I  need  not  belabor  this  sophis- 
ticated audience  with  the  obvious  caveat 
that  this  major  accomplishment  did  not 
happen  by  accident.  It  was  built  out  of  the 
brains  and  the  labors  of  extremely  capable 
men  and  women  working  cooperatively  over 
many  years  to  create  an  educational  system 
that  has  now  trained  increasing  numbers 
of  even  more  capable  men  and  women.  The 
evidence  of  success  Is  clear  as  the  Nobel 
Prizes  begin  to  roll  In,  and  as  our  remark- 
able economy  manages  to  adj-jst  to  the  rigors 
of  a  hostUe  world  environment  In  which  we 
can  no  longer  claim  to  control  a  significant 
portion  of  the  resources  consumed  by  our 
industry  and  by  our  standard  of  living.  Our 
technology  continues  to  be  the  marvel  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  course  it  has 
been  built  upon  a  foundation  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  comparing  Butler's  budget  of  1928  with 
Columbia's  budget  forecast  lor  1978.  I  should 
also  note  that  the  1928  expenditures  In  each 
of  the  traditional  major  categories  of  ex- 
pense are  now  multiplied  by  a  factor  of 
about  twenty.  The  last  fifty  years  have  not 
produced  a  major  expansion  of  the  Uni- 
versity either  In  Its  student  body  or  Its  fac- 
ulty. We  have  gone  from  about  12,000  stu- 
dents and  2,000  faculty  in  1927  to  about 
16,000  students  and  3,700  faculty  In  1977. 
The  very  large  Increases  in  our  dollar  ex- 
penditures are  due  chiefly  to  the  Inexorable 
force  of  currency  devaluation  over  the  last 
fifty  years.  Endowment  earnings  are  system- 
atically eroded  In  times  of  Inflation  by  the 
operation  of  what  seems  to  be  an  economic 
law  affecting  Institutions  dependent  upon 
the  delivery  of  costly  professional  services. 
Investments  tend  to  Increase  In  yield  at  a 
rate  determined  by  Inflation  In  the  produc- 
tive areas  of  the  economy,  whereas  a  uni- 
versity's operating  budget  grows  at  a  sub- 
stantially higher  rate  since  costs  of  profes- 
sional services  cannot  be  controlled  by  en- 
forced productivity  changes.  This  means 
that  In  times  of  Inflation  endowment  in- 
come grows  more  slowly  than  operating  ex- 
penditures. 

The  financial  pressures  experienced  by  Co- 
lumbia during  the  last  fifty  years  have  forced 
i;s  to  search  for  new  sources  of  current  In- 
come. Accordingly  our  partnership  with  the 
federal  government  was  net  entirely  volun- 
tary. The  more  than  twenty-fold  Inflation 
of  our  basic  costs  over  the  past  fifty  years, 
coupled  with  the  inability  of  our  endowment 
to  keep  pac?,  led  us  to  turn  increasingly  to 
the  government  for  financial  assistance.  Dur- 
ing the  1950's  Columbia  University  crossed 
a  fundamental  threshold  that  will  deter- 
mine the  basic  structure  cf  the  University 
for  at  least  as  Icng  as  we  are  alive.  In  this 
period  and  for  the  first  time  In  Columbia's 
long  history,  a  yearly  infusion  of  federal  re- 
sovirce-  became  ab-^o'utely  necessary  for  our 
operation  and  for  our  survival.  It  is  a  for- 
tunate thing  that  Columbia's  emerging  need 
for  sources  of  revenue  over  and  above  tuition 
and  endowment  earnings  happened  also  to 
coincide  with  the  federal  government's  deci- 
sion to  turn  to  the  malcr  ri'earch  rniver^i- 
ties  for  a  unique  kind  of  public  service.  These 
universities  were  given  stsv.-::rd''hip  over  the 
nation's  expanded  commitment  to  basic  re- 
search and  advanced  teaching.  The  thresh- 
old was  passed  In  1957  when  the  Soviets 
launched  their  Sputnik  beeping  to  the  world 
Its  message  of  technological  superiority.  After 


Sputnik  the  involvement  with  government 
Initiatives  in  higher  educatioii,  and  the  de- 
pendence on  federal  funds  for  expansion  of 
facilities  and  mission,  was  such  that  no 
major  American  university  would  ever  be 
the  same  again.  On  our  side  at  least  the  new 
federal  partnership  was  born  In  part  because 
of  serious  financial  needs  and  In  part  because 
of  understandable  aspirations  to  excellence. 
Despite  Columbia's  ancient  charter,  and  de- 
spite our  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  independent  institutions,  we  are  no 
longer  a  truly  private  tinlverslty.  We  are  now 
acutely  and  critically  dependent  on  the  fed- 
eral government  not  only  for  roughly  one 
third  of  our  annual  operating  budget  but 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  intellectual  activity 
of  perhaps  half  of  our  faculty.  In  this  re- 
spect we  differ  only  in  trivial  ways  from  the 
fifty  or  'o  other  large  unlver^ltle"*  In  the 
United  States,  both  public  and  private.  There 
Is  no  substantial  qualitative  difference  be- 
tween Columbia.  Berkeley  and  Michigan  for 
example.  Each  of  us  holds  substantial  private 
resources,  and  each  of  us  Is  also  critically 
dependent  on  major  federal  support  to  insure 
the  quality  of  our  scholarly  activities.  Berke- 
ley and  Michigan  happen  to  go  to  their  legis- 
latures annually  to  meet  the  costs  of  faculty 
salaries  and  to  maintain  their  physical  plants. 
Columbia  passes  most  of  such  costs  through 
to  its  students  In  tuition  charges.  The  differ- 
ence does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  crucial  in 
defining  the  style  of  operation  of  the  three 
universities.  Each  of  us  functions  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  and  none  of  us  could 
survive  In  anything  remotely  resembling  our 
current  configuration  without  a  transfusion 
of  resources  received  each  year  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  Columbia  ranked  7th  In  the 
nation  In  the  dollar  amount  of  federal  sup- 
port In  1975,  whereas  Berkeley  ranked  11th 
and  Michigan  I2th. 

I  have  o^ered  this  Fomewh<(t  unusual 
treatise  on  the  elements  of  modem  univer- 
sity flna"cln<»  as  a  preliminary  argument  In 
order  to  m^ke  clear  the  vulnerability  of  the 
nation's  ma'or  universities  to  currents  of 
change  In  fefieral  policy.  President  Nixon 
was  not  misdirected  In  threatening  to  cut 
oflr  federal  grant  support  for  MIT  when  he 
became  furious  with  the  policy  advice  given 
by  MIT's  president.  Mr.  Nixon  was  angry 
enovigh  to  want  to  destroy  MIT,  and  In  his 
own  inimitable  fashion  he  chose  the  surest 
and  deadliest  way  of  doing  It.  Fortunately 
no  one  else  In  the  government  took  him 
seriously.  His  l"temperate  outburn  Illus- 
trates more  clearly  than  any  reasoned  argu- 
ment how  vulnerable  large  universities  have 
become  to  federil  economic  attack.  We  are 
totally  dependent  unon  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  an  enlightened  citizenry  and  wise 
public  officials  for  providing  the  necessities 
of  political  freedom  and  assxired  flnanclni; 
en  which  our  stability  rests.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  could  plan  Columbia's  activities  In 
1927  with  cident  disregard  for  the  Impact 
of  federal  support  of  his  University.  Butler's 
successor  in  1977  Is  virtually  obsessed  by  the 
problem.  That  has  happened  not  just  to 
Columbia  but  to  every  university  In  the 
United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It 
Is,  as  I  hive  said,  a  fundamental  change  and 
there  will  be  no  turrlng  back. 

Have  we  In  fact  traded  away  our  political 
freedom  for  federal  dollars?  There  are  now 
Insistent  voices  In  the  academic  community 
claiming  that  this  is  really  what  has  hap- 
p>ened  to  us.  but  a  more  temperate  analysis 
Eu^pests  that  the  partnershio  between  the 
federal  government  and  American  education 
was  not  only  Inevitable  but  has  proved  to 
be  immensely  beneficial  to  most  universities. 
No  institution  can  afford  to  build  and  equip 
the  ma 'or  Instructional  facilities  or  to  design 
and  Implement  the  advanced  curricula  de- 
manded by  the  march  of  human  knowledge 
without  going  heavily  Irto  debt.  The  cost 
of  educating  a  medical  student  In  the  United 
States  Lo  now  In  excess  of  $20,000  annually. 
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Would  It  be  better  to  pass  on  such  costs  to 
students  In  heavy  tuition  charges  or  should 
the  government  be  asked  to  share  the  our- 
den  with  us?  It  Is  claimed  that  we  should 
not  have  first  class  science  facilities  and 
modern  Instructional  programs  In  American 
universities  or  that  we  should  not  educate 
medical  students  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  so  without  federal  assistance?  That 
Is  the  dilemma.  The  angry  voices  in  the 
academic  community,  claiming  that  we  have 
sold  out  our  academic  freedom  in  pursuit  of 
federal  dollars,  seem  determined  neverthe- 
less to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  federally 
supported  educational  excellence.  They  want 
their  chief  administrators  to  Increase  federal 
economic  assistance  and  at  the  same  time  to 
eliminate  federal  oversight  of  colleges  and 
universities — no  minor  accomplishment! 

Nothing  draws  American  academics  to  the 
barricades  more  readily  than  threats  of  gov- 
ernment Interference  with  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  a  faculty,  or  attempts  by  public  of- 
ficials to  limit  what  a  faculty  might  think 
or  teach  so  as  to  conform  to  political  stand- 
ards of  orthodoxy.  I  have  spent  all  my  adult 
life  In  universities  and  have  experienced  a 
great  deal,  yet  I  continue  to  be  amazed  at 
the  way  in  which  even  I  can  become  stirred 
by  struggles  involving  academic  freedom. 

For  three  years  the  University  and  I  waged 
a  bitter  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
order  to  secure  an  exit  visa  for  Vltaly  Rubin, 
a  Soviet  professor  of  Chinese  language  and 
culture,  permitting  him  to  come  to  Columbia 
In  order  to  take  up  an  appointment  as  a 
visiting  professor.  The  Soviet  government  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  Rubin  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  state  secrets.  We  were  outraged  to 
see  a  fellow  academic  refused  the  privilege  of 
a  visiting  appointment  at  Columbia  because 
his  government  had  subjected  him  to  such  a 
ridiculous  political  test.  Then  suddently  last 
June  we  were  notified  that  Rubin  was  free. 
When  he  arrived  at  Columbia  In  September  I 
wept  openly  to  think  thnt  our  public  struggle 
had  not  only  restored  Vltaly  Rubin's  aca- 
demic freedom  but  had  given  new  hope  to 
countless  unknown  professors  elsewhere  in 
the  world  laboring  under  the  cold  scrutiny  of 
oppressive  governments. 

When  I  was  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard, 
I  experienced  the  chill  engendered  by  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy's  merciless  public  han- 
dling of  a  fellow  graduate  student  whose 
crime  happened  to  be  that  he  believed  in 
Marxism.  It  was  frightening  to  see  close  at 
hand  the  damage  to  one  individual's  life 
caused  by  an  Irresponsible  public  official  In- 
terested largely  In  personal  publicity. 

Years  later  when  I  became  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  California,  San  Diego  I 
found  myself  jousting  with  the  American 
Legion,  the  people  of  San  Diego,  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  and  even  the  Governor,  as 
they  all  sought  to  force  in  aging  Marxist 
philosopher,  Herbert  Marcuse,  from  his  post 
on  our  faculty  on  the  ground  that  hLs  teach- 
ing posed  a  danger  to  the  community.  The 
memory  of  Senator  McCarthy  made  me  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  on  that  occasion. 

At  Columbia  in  1971  I  experienced  the 
threats  and  insults  of  the  Puerto  Rican  In- 
dependence Party  as  they  sought  to  prevent 
Arturo  Morales  Carrion,  then  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor, from  teaching  his  classes  on  Morning- 
side  Heights  because  they  disagreed  with  his 
version  of  Puerto  Rican  history.  Professor 
Morales  Carrion  taught  his  classes  protected 
by  security  guards,  but  he  taught  them.  He 
was  recently  elected  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico.  We  now  laugh  about  the 
Incident  because  It  Is  his  responsibility  to  de- 
fend unpopular  professors  just  as  I  once  had 
to  defend  him. 

These  academic  freedom  battles  were  easy 
because  the  offenses  were  gross.  The  imper- 
ative need  to  resist  incursions  on  the  freedom 
of  a  teacher  in  his  classroom  was  perfectly 
clear  to  everyone.  The  heavy  boot  of  oppres- 
sion was  evident  and  no  great  qualities  of 


mind  were  required  to  detect  It.  One  needed 
only  the  courage  to  resist.  And  of  course  over 
the  years  we  have  managed  to  win  most  of 
these  struggles.  American  public  officials  and 
crusading  groups  now  rarely  attempt  to  In- 
terfere directly  In  faculty  appointments  or  In 
classroom  and  laboratory  activities.  They 
have  found  the  American  academy  to  be  both 
explosive  and  persistent  when  our  academic 
freedom  is  challenged.  Hence,  most  of  our 
current  efforts  are  directed  at  recalcitrant  of- 
ficials in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  South  America, 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Our  dealings  with  the  federal  regulatory 
establishment  pose  a  much  more  subtle  set 
of  questions.  We  are  struggling  not  with 
political  zealots  but  with  bureaucrats,  ordi- 
nary government  employees  carrying  out 
what  they  perceive  to  be  the  requirements  of 
public  policy.  In  order  to  understand  wheth- 
er or  not  this  bureaucratic  environment  of- 
fers a  genuine  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the 
academic  community  we  need  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  nature  of  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess. 

The  topic  of  federal  regulation  Is  now  al- 
most a  commonplace  gripe  among  executives 
attempting  to  manage  enterprises  subject  to 
federal  regulatory  control  or  dependent  on 
federal  resources.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  regulation  has  been  accelerating  with 
unusual  rapidity  during  the  last  decade.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  session  of  the  American  Assem- 
bly at  Columbia  a  St.  Louis  banker,  Leonall 
C.  Anderson,  noted  that  the  Federal  Register, 
where  agencies  publish  their  regulations,  had 
grown  from  3,450  pages  In  1937  to  35,591 
pages  In  1973,  45,422  pages  in  1974  and  60,- 
221  pages  In  1975.  Not  long  ago  a  business 
colleague  pointed  out  to  me  that  during  the 
past  year  Congress  enacted  402  laws,  whereas 
in  the  same  period  7,496  new  federal  regu- 
lations appeared.  The  sheer  expansion  of  the 
regulatory  framework  attested  to  by  these 
statistics  Is  both  astonishing  and  worrisome. 
What  began  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  a 
somewhat  hesitant  attempt  to  control  public 
utilities  and  other  monopolies,  has  become 
In  our  time  a  vast  legal  and  bureaucratic 
apparatus  for  the  public  management  of 
nearly  all  forms  of  commerce,  universities 
Included. 

No  experienced  university  president  would 
think  of  criticizing  a  process  that  has  lib- 
erated America's  minorities,  protected  our 
consumers,  and  provided  a  standard  of  living 
for  American  workers  unequalled  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Clearly  this  socially  oriented 
regulation  of  business  has  strengthened  our 
society  and  buttressed  It  against  revolution- 
ary pressures  Inherent  In  the  growth  of 
Industry.  A  well-established  body  of  law  Im- 
plements the  regulatory  process.  It  has  been 
studied  and  shaped  by  our  law  schools  and 
political  science  departments  over  many 
years,  but  administrative  law  tends  to  be 
less  well  understood  by  faculty  In  other 
fields.  Most  of  the  rest  of  us  tend  to  confine 
our  Interest  In  the  law  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Clearly  that  is  not  a 
sensible  way  to  deal  with  regulation.  Con- 
stitutional doctrine  Is  not  entirely  relevant 
to  regulatory  practice. 

As  I  have  suggested,  federal  regulation  Is 
hardly  an  unmixed  blessing.  Among  other 
things  It  has  sponsored  a  formidable  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington  and  in  countless  other 
outreach  offices.  This  bureaucracy  supervises 
vast  programs  of  salary  and  wage  adminis- 
tration, personnel  management,  equal  op- 
portunity regulations,  pension  rights  and 
retirement  benefits,  health  and  safety  regu- 
lations, expenditure  audits,  rules  on  account- 
ing, record-keeping,  and  reporting  of  com- 
mercial transactions.  The  list  grows  longer 
every  day.  Today  any  enterprise  dependent 
on  federal  funds  must,  as  a  matter  cf  course, 
organize  Itself  to  furnl^'h  a  continuous  fiow 
of  documentation  to  regulatory  agencies  In 
any  of  these  areas.  The  paper  flow  Is  truly 


stupendous.  I  would  estimate  that  Columbia 
University  spends  easily  in  excess  of  $l-mll- 
lion  each  year  Just  In  meeting  Its  various 
federal  reporting  oblleatlons. 

We  must  also  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
quasl-judlclal  judgments  of  the  regulators 
in  disputes  that  are  bound  to  arise  from 
time  to  time  In  the  conduct  of  our  activities. 
During  the  past  five  years,  for  example,  we 
have  been  in  periodic  difficulty  with  the 
Office  of  CivU  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  Columbia's  Affirmative  Action 
Program.  After  much  public  trauma  a  major 
submission  was  made  by  the  University  In 
1972  and  eventually  approved  by  HEW.  Last 
June  we  received  a  notice  from  the  agency 
disallowing  our  1972  AflHrmatlve  Action  Pro- 
gram and  calling  for  Improved  data  based  on 
recent  changes  in  regulations  as  well  as  new 
guidelines  governing  the  submission  of  such 
plans.  The  letter  of  disallowance  was  accom- 
panied by  a  long  and  carefully  drawn  docu- 
ment citing  the  deficiencies  In  our  plan  of 
1972.  This  kind  of  problem  no  longer  throws 
us  into  panic.  We  have  tried  to  organize  our- 
selves to  achieve  affirmative  action  compli- 
ance via  the  development  of  a  modern  per- 
sonnel administration  under  the  direction 
of  an  experienced  Vice  President  for  Per- 
sonnel Management,  but  the  effort  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  money  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  our  attention,  and  it  is  still  by  no 
means  complete. 

Recently  we  were  sued  by  a  group  of  thirty 
of  our  employees,  university  maids,  who 
charged  that  we  had  entered  into  an  Illegal 
labor  contract  with  a  union  because  the 
distinction  between  janitors  and  maids  pro- 
vided In  the  contract  was  a  form  of  sex  dis- 
crimination. On  this  ground  we  were  charged 
with  various  offenses  and  violations  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  Actually,  of  course,  we  were 
not  sued  by  the  Columbia  maids  but  by  two 
very  able  young  lawyers  who  sought  to  repre- 
sent the  maids  against  Columbia  and 
thereby  to  project  themselves  Into  national 
prominence.  I  was  particularly  privileged  In 
this  case  to  be  sued  personally  by  two  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  Labor  who  Joined  the 
maids  in  their  action  against  the  University. 
In  such  matters  one  cannot  make  basic  mis- 
takes although  I  suppose  I  can  always  show 
my  grandchildren  the  legal  papers  In  which 
Secretaries  Brennan  and  Dunlop  take  dead 
aim  at  me. 

Fortunately  we  won  the  case  In  court.  We 
had  originally  sou'^ht  to  lay  off  the  maids  In 
order  to  reduce  our  building  maintenance 
budget  by  $100,000.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
litigation  we  found  that  there  had  been  no 
layoffs  and  the  legal  costs  of  our  defense 
exceeded  $50,000.  'The  principal  outcome  of 
the  suit  was  that  our  labor  contract  was 
modified  to  provide  for  "light  cleaners"  and 
"heavy  cleaners"  without  distinction  as  to 
sex.  I  do  not  see  it  as  a  great  intellectual 
or  administrative  advance  but  that  seems  to 
be  the  way  in  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  wants  it,  and  our  policy  is  to  keep 
Columbia  out  of  trouble.  Evidently  any  ad- 
ministrative initiative  that  begins  as  an 
attempted  expenditure  reduction  of  $100,000 
and  ends  with  not  only  no  savings  but  an 
added  $50,000  in  legal  costs  is  hardly  the 
way  to  administer  a  university  in  today's 
hazardous  environment.  I  will  not  make  that 
kind  of  mistake  again! 

Currently  a  large  number  of  women  em- 
ployees, including  many  faculty,  have  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Equal  Employment 
Ooportunity  Commission  charging  the  uni- 
versity with  maintaining  a  discriminatory 
pension  benefit  plan.  Women  employees  with 
the  same  salary  history  as  male  employees 
nevertheless  receive  smaller  monthly  retire- 
ment payments  because  their  expected  life- 
time is  greater  according  to  Insurance 
actuaries.  The  problem  Is  that  Columbia  does 
not  administer  the  retirement  plan  at  all. 
We   subscribe   to   the  TIAA-CREF   program 
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cast  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  the  burden 
of  proof  of  good  behavior  on  the  defendant 
institution,  reversing  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  legal  procedure.  This  means  in  effect 
that  every  silly  claim  is  investigated  seri- 
ously and  a  great  deal  of  time  must  be  de- 
voted by  both  agencies  and  universities  to 
the  handling  of  frivolous  and  trivial  com- 
plaints. As  a  consequence  the  regulatory 
agencies  find  themselves  buried  beneath  a 
paper  mountain  of  ultimately  worthless  al- 
legations. The  Incident  at  Columbia  In  which 
a  graduate  student's  complaint  about  a  ra- 
diation habard  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry led  to  an  OSHA  investigation  Illustrates 
this  difficulty  nicely. 

It  is  a  situation  which  cries  out  for  the 
concept  of  an  administrative  action  thres- 
hold placing  an  Important  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  the  seriousness  of  a  com- 
plaint on  the  complainant  himself.  Federal 
agencies  should  be  prepared  to  exercise  their 
power  only  in  the  most  serious  matters. 

Presently  there  seems  to  be  no  effective 
review  mechanism  governing  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  regrulatory  language  and 
the  intentions  of  Congress  in  framing  legis- 
lation. Thus  for  example,  we  have  recently 
seen  the  ridiculous  circumstance  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  forced 
to  intervene  personally  to  deter  HEW  from 
prohibiting  father-son  affairs  in  school  dis- 
tricts on  the  ground  that  they  constitute  a 
form  of  sex  discrimination  barred  by  Title 
IX.  Certainly  this  is  not  what  Congress  In- 
tended. There  is  little  doubt  that  congres- 
sional review  of  regulations  would  avoid 
their  mLsapplication  to  cases  having  little  or 
no  merit  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
such  congressional  review  can  be  carried  out. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green  wrote  a  pro- 
vision in  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  requiring  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  regulations  be  specifically 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Congress.  It 
was  an  extremely  good  Idea.  We  cannot  guar- 
antee that  Congressional  review  would  con- 
trol the  growing  numbers  of  questionable 
regulations  although  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
likely  consequence  if  the  review  were  carried 
out  broadly.  More  important,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  the  fact  that  congres-slonal  review 
and  supervision  of  regulations  would  assure 
correspondence  between  regulatory  language 
and  congressional  Intent.  Thus  we  might  put 
to  rest  one  of  the  most  frequently  exprea?ed 
complaints  about  pie  federal  bureaucracy, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  unique  form  of  govern- 
ment by  the  non-elected. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  the  new 
administration  should  address  itself  if  It  in- 
tends to  limit  the  almost  cancerous  growth 
of  regulatory  initiatives  by  government, 
ought  to  be  the  maze  of  bureaucratic  con- 
flicts and  overlapping  jurisdictions  that  have 
developed  around  the  important  social  legls- 
laUon  of  the  last  two  decades.  The  case  of 
Columbia's  women  employees  charging  a  dis- 
criminatory pension  plan  under  guidelines 
provided  by  EEOC  offers  a  good  illustration 
of  the  problem.  Columbia's  administration 
relies  on  guidelines  followed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  two 
federal  agencies  seem  to  be  in  basic  dis- 
agreement on  what  constitutes  sex  discrim- 
ination in  retirement  benefits.  A  University 
cannot  act  in  such  circumstances  without 
inviting  attack  from  one  aggrieved  party  or 
another.  In  this  Instance  it  Is  women  fac- 
ulty who  filed  the  action,  and  EEOC  l.s  pur- 
suing it.  If  we  or  TTAA-CREF  were  to  move 
to  unisex  mortality  tables  In  determining  our 
pension  benefits  we  wouia  almost  certainly 
invite  suit  by  male  faculty  who  could  claim 
that  they  were  being  forced  to  pay  for  extra 
pension  benefits  for  women.  In  this  claim 
they  would  appear  to  be  supported  by  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

As  we  deal  with  the  government  on  matters 
of  affirmative  action  in  emr-'oyment  and  pro- 
motion,   universities    must    work    with    the 


Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  TTiese  two  agencies  appear 
to  coordinate  quite  will  but  when  compliance 
disputes  develop,  their  staffs  have  been 
known  to  give  different  brands  of  advice, 
forcing  universities  to  follow  two  different 
tracks  of  conflict  resolution  among  the  fed- 
eral departments. 

And  of  course,  it  is  well  known  to  this 
audience  that  an  employee  charging  race  or 
sex  discrimination  In  employment  has  almost 
unlimited  recourse  to  advocacy  of  his  claim 
by  a  veritable  maze  of  city,  state,  and  federal 
agencies.  Few  of  these  agencies  recognize  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  others.  I  know  of  at  least 
one  case  at  Columbia  In  which  a  terminated 
member  of  our  research  staff  took  hi?  ea.se 
to  all  four  jurisdictions  (including  EEOC) 
during  the  last  five  years.  It  pains  mc  even 
to  think  of  the  money  expended  in  unneces- 
sary legal  costs  attributable  to  the  necessity 
of  responding  to  the  same  charges  in  multiple 
Jurisdictions. 

I  have  sought  in  these  remarks  to  address 
myself  to  what  I  take  to  be  the  real  prob- 
lems, and  not  to  stress  the  familiar  litany  of 
complaints  asserted  by  university  people  in 
response  to  the  federal  requirement  for  sub- 
mission of  goals  and  time  tables  for  Increas- 
1113  the  utilization  of  the  so-called  protected 
categories  in  university  affirmative  action 
programs.  Columbia  University  was  one  of 
the  first  to  come  under  federal  scrutiny  in 

1971  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  its  feder.al 
reporting  on  matters  of  affirmative  action. 
We  said  then  that  we  were  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  meet  federal  regulations  on  affirma- 
tive action.  The  fact  Is  that  we  believe  in 
equal  opportunity  and  wc  acknowledge  the 
ugly  history  of  discrimination  In  the  United 
States.  Of  all  the  institutions  of  society,  uni- 
versities should  be  prepared  to  exercise  lead- 
ership In  the  national  commitment  to  break 
down  race  and  sex  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. Our  problem  was  the  inadequacy  of  our 
data  analysis.  We  sought  promptly  to  correct 
those  deficiencies.  Accordingly,  Columbia 
was  one  of  the  first  universities  to  achieve  a 
federally  approved  affirmative  action  plan  in 
1972.  Tliere  has  never  been  any  attempt  by 
the  government  to  treat  the  goals  and  time- 
tables we  submitted  as  though  they  were 
contractual  obligations.  We  have  dealt  wlilj 
HETW  in  good  faith  and  the  agency  has  dealt 
with  us  in  the  same  way.  On  the  essentials 
of  affirmative  action  we  agree  with  the  intent 
of  the  law  and  the  regulations.  We  sec  such 
matters  as  Issues  of  moral  principle  and  we 
are  committed  to  lead  in  brcakljig  down  all 
vestiges  of  discrimination  in  American  life. 

The  major  problems  associated  with  af- 
firmative action  plans  seem  to  me  not  to  be 
in  the  area  of  academic  freedom  but  in  the 
rigidity   of   the   regulations   themselves.   In 

1972  several  of  us  made  urgent  representa- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  that  the  luc 
of  principles  Identical  to  those  applied  earlier 
with  builne.'is  firms  woxild  wreak  havoc 
among  us.  The  regulation.^  required  that  re- 
sponsibility for  employment  policy  be  hlg'nly 
centralized  in  the  personnel  mauagemeiK 
function.  Any  university,  as  we  all  know,  op- 
erates best  on  a  loosely  coupled  coUegial  or- 
ganization in  which  each  academic  unit  is 
primarily  responsible  for  supervising  Its  own 
conduct.  If  the  president  of  the  vmlverslty 
were  to  attempt  to  dictate  enforcement  of 
affirmative  action  in  tenure  actions  by  de- 
partments, it  would  be  a  certain  prescrip- 
tion for  campus  wai'fare.  Yet  the  regulations 
are  written  assuming  such  managerial  con- 
trol. We  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
that  special  guidelines  should  be  developed 
after  consultation  with  universities  on  the 
specifics  of  such  problems.  To  the  great  credit 
of  HEW  this  was  done,  but  there  was  ver\- 
little  give  and  take  between  the  universities 
and  the  HEW  regulators  In  the  development 
of  the  guidelines.  Our  goal  of  working  closely 
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with  federal  agencies  in  the  development  of 
practical  and  enforceable  guidelines  could 
not  be  realized.  Of  course,  the  agencies  are 
faced  with  continuous  political  pressures 
from  representatives  of  the  so-called  pro- 
tected groups.  Regulators  cannot  appear  to 
be  In  league  with  universities  or  subject  to 
the  charge  that  they  have  entered  into  cozy 
agreements  which  have  the  effect  of  perpetu- 
ating employment  discrimination.  This  has 
always  been  the  dilemma  of  regulatory  bod- 
ies. The  adversary  polarities  in  society  pre- 
vent regulatory  agencies  from  working  closely 
with  the  institutions  they  regulate.  For  in- 
stance, several  ot  us  have  sought  to  point 
out  the  scientific  inadequacies  in  the  so- 
called  utilization  analyses  in  affirmative  ac- 
tion plans.  Members  of  protected  categories 
currently  employed  are  compared  with  ex- 
pectations based  upon  random  sampling  from 
a  pool  or  universe  of  qualified  potential  em- 
ployees. Under-representatlon  is  treated  as 
an  inadequacy  to  be  corrected  by  setting  ap- 
propriate hiring  goals.  The  problem  with  this 
argument  is  that  it  assigns  spurious  preci- 
sion to  the  discrepancies  which  every  stu- 
dent of  probability  theory  knows  to  be  sub- 
ject to  random  fiuctuations.  There  is  a  well- 
established  body  of  knowledge  for  making 
valid  estimates  in  the  face  of  random  fluctu- 
ation, but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  regulations.  They  will  therefore  be 
viewed  skeptically  by  knowledgeable  univer- 
sity people,  but  any  attempt  to  Introduce 
probability  theory  at  this  point  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  a  political  struggle  on  the 
ground  that  HEW  was  becoming  soft  on  en- 
forcement at  universities.  The  regulators 
have  their  problems  too. 

We  have  urged  HEW  to  develop  a  graded 
series  of  sanctions  for  dealing  with  non- 
compliance. At  present  affirmative  action  reg- 
ulations are  written  at  the  maximum  level  of 
enforcement.  You  must  comply  or  face  a  cut- 
off of  federal  funds.  Clearly  a  university  with 
a  faulty  personnel  management  system  or  In- 
adequate data  reporting  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  same  Jeopardy  as  a  state  which  creates 
publicly  supported  private  academies  In  order 
to  avoid  desegregation.  Yet  the  regulations 
provide  no  flexibility  for  dealing  with  minor 
Inadequacies  or  limited  non-compliance.  One 
entrenched  and  misguided  department  chair- 
man can  bring  an  entire  university  under 
federal  threat.  It  would  be  more  reasonable 
and  perhaps  also  more  Just  if  federal  regu- 
lators could  direct  their  pressures  pointedly 
at  the  malingerers. 

Certainly  it  is  the  case  that  the  regulatory 
code  makes  the  power  of  federal  agencies 
very  great  In  relation  to  the  recipients  of 
federal  funds.  The  only  prudent  course  for 
Institutions  dependent  upon  federal  funds 
Is  to  attempt  to  comply  with  all  applicable 
regulations  and  stay  out  of  trouble  with  the 
government.  This,  however,  implies  a  parallel 
obligation  on  the  part  of  government  to  re- 
view and  supervise  its  regulatory  code  in 
order  to  insure  that  it  accords  fully  with 
the  intentions  of  Congress. 

Similarly  the  government  must  act  to 
minimize  the  regulatory  burden  by  eliminat- 
ing Jurisdictional  and  policy  ambiguities 
among  federal  agencies  in  the  enforcement 
of  regulations. 

Finally,  the  government,  having  estab- 
lished a  public  policy  in  the  form  of  laws  we 
are  all  obliged  to  accept,  must  make  a  deter- 
mined non-adversary  effort  to  work  closely 
with  regulated  institutions  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  mechanisms  of  regulation  are  rea- 
sonable, just,  and  flexible. 

A  recipient  of  federal  funds  who  feels  him- 
self mishandled  by  a  regulatory  agency  can 
always  take  his  coniplaint  to  court.  But  this 
Involves  months  and  sometimes  years  of 
litigation.  Columbia's  dispute  with  its  maids 
Illustrates  this  dilemma.  It  Is  cold  comfort 
to  discover  at  the  end  of  a  long  court  case 
that  you  have  won  your  point  at  the  ex- 
pense of  very  heavy  legal  fees.  Few  people 


prefer  to  go  broke  In  a  just  cause.  Such  dis- 
putes never  should  be  in  coiu-t.  They  should 
be  brought  to  a  negotiated  peace  in  some 
alternative  form  of  dispute  settlement 
matched  to  the  subtlety  of  the  issues  In- 
volved. 

Last  spring  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  appeared  before  a  Judicial  conference 
in  St.  Paul  honoring  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  Roscoe  Pound's  famous  1906  address  to 
the  Bar  Association  on  "The  Causes  of  Popu- 
lar Dissatisfaction  with  the  Administration 
of  Justice".  He  observed  that  the  federal 
courts  were  heavily  overburdened  and  much 
too  taken  up  with  procedural  and  jurisdic- 
tional disputes.  He  urged  the  removal  from 
the  adversary  courtroom  process  of  a  variety 
of  personal  disputes:  divorce,  child  custody, 
medical  negligence,  probate  among  others,  in 
the  hope  of  creating  a  more  effective  and 
a   more  responsible  legal   system. 

It  saddens  me  to  observe  that  the  United 
States  has  drifted  into  an  unparalleled 
growth  of  adversary  struggle.  The  emerging 
social  order  appears  to  be  one  in  which  pol- 
icy at  all  levels  is  forged  out  of  the  struggle 
of  narrowly  based  constituency  groups  at 
war  with  one  another,  each  pressing  for  its 
own  special  interests.  One  aspect  of  this 
struggle  is  the  remarkable  recent  growth  of 
federal  initiatives  in  regulation.  I  believe  it 
to  reflect  an  activist  political  philosophy  that 
seeks  desirable  social  goals  by  direct  Inter- 
vention Into  the  operation  of  society's  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  by  the  patient  ap- 
plication of  social  Incentives.  The  Impact  has 
been  stunning,  and  the  protests  over  gov- 
ernment by  a  bureaucratic  elite  rather  than 
by  elected  representatives  appear  to  be  grow- 
ing. Presidential  candidates  now  campaign 
vlgoroi'sly  against  tbe  bureaucracy,  but  no 
President  has  been  able  to  mold  it  to  his 
policy  or  to  limit  Its  growth. 

It  is  time  to  pay  some  attention  to  this 
problem.  Fedsral  regulation,  if  carried  out 
fairly  and  responsibly  and  If  aimed  at  genu- 
ine abuses,  is  a  clear  necessity  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. Twenty  years  of  exnerience  with  Amer- 
ica's civil  rights  problems  has  taught  us  that 
federal  regulation  Is  a  necessary  mechanism 
for  the  governance  of  a  just  society.  But 
coercive  regulation  as  an  exerc'se  of  power  by 
Inexperienced  young  advocates  of  narrow 
constituency  groups  Is  very  dangerous  indeed 
and  must  be  curbed. 

Is  federal  regulation  a  threat  to  academic 
freedom?  I  would  have  to  conclude  that  it  is 
not  in  principle,  and  certainly  not  yet,  but 
we  appear  to  be  moving  in  worrisome  direc- 
tions. 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  CARTER 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  delivered  to  President 
Carter  a  letter  supporting  the  President's 
commitment  to  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
the  protection  of  human  rights.  The  let- 
ter was  coslgned  by  58  liberal,  moderate, 
and  conservative  Senators  from  both  po- 
litical parties.  It  is  an  unmistakable  sig- 
nal to  all  nations  that  the  President's 
commitment  is  shared  by  all  Americans 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  foundation  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter,  and  the  names  of  the  co- 
signers be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Masch  23,  1977. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshient:  In  the  three  months 
that  you  have  been  in  office,  you  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  commitment  to  the  ideals 


of  human  rights  and  Individual  freedom. 
While  this  concern  is  not  new  for  our  Nation, 
its  eloquent  expression  by  your  Administra- 
tion serves  as  further  evidence  to  foreign 
governments  and  to  the  American  people 
that  our  Nation's  concern  for  human  rights 
is  no  less  valid  or  strong  today  than  it  was 
200  years  ago. 

We  freely  concede  that  we,  too,  like  all  na- 
tions, have  unfinished  business  In  human 
rights,  but  you  have  properly  reminded  the 
world  that  there  can  be  no  true  understand- 
ing among  nations  unless  formal  pledges 
about  human  rights  are  implemented.  Your 
statements  imply  no  special  status  for  Amer- 
ica, but  simply  demonstrate  a  world-wide 
commitment  to  the  belief  that  human  rights 
must  be  clearly  stated  -and  energetically 
pursued. 

American  leadership  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  will  be  welcomed  both  by  our  own  citi- 
zens and  overwhelmingly  by  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  We  support  your  efforts  to  tell  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  American  foreign 
policy  will  continue  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 
Sincerely, 
Alan  Cranston,  Frank  Church,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Henry  Jackson,  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum.  Birch  Bayh,  Mark  Hat- 
field, and  Clifford  P.  Case. 
Oaylord  Nelson,  Richard  G.  Lugar,  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Edward  Zorlnsky, 
Dennis  DeConclnl,  Spark  Matsunaga, 
Thomas    Mclntyre,    John    A.    Durkin, 
John  Culver,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  James  B.  Allen,  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,   Lee   Metcalf,   Edward  S.   Muskle, 
Edward    M.    Kennedy,   Tom   Eagleton, 
Gary  Hart,  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Ernest 
F.  Holllngs,  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Sam 
Nunn,  Dick  Clark,  Orrln  G.  Hatch,  and 
Charles  H.  Percy. 
Richard    Stone.    Wendell    R.    Anderson, 
Strom    Thurmond,    D.    P.    Moynlhan, 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  Lowell  P.  Welcker, 
Jr.,  John  Melcher,  George  McOovern, 
Adlai      Steverson,      Paul      Sarbanes, 
Abraham  Riblcoff,  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre,  John  Sparkman.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,   Patrick  J.  Leahy,   Claiborne 
Pell,  John  Danforth,  Robert  Stafford, 
Jesse   Helms.    Walter   D.   Huddleston, 
John  Glenn,  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Jim 
Sasser,  and  John  H.  Chafee. 


THE  IMPOPTAVCE  OF  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS PROGRAMS  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL INTERESTS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, Charles  Maynes,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-Designate for  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State,  testified  in  support 
of  the  administration's  request  to  fimd 
lO  programs  in  fiscal  year  1978.  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  both 
Mr.  Maynes'  prepared  statement  and 
the  remarks  I  made  in  opening  the  hear- 
ings before  my  Foreign  Assistance  Sub- 
committee. 

My  concern,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
statement,  is  that  the  Congress  spends 
little  time  studying  U.N.  programs  in 
general.  As  a  result,  congressional  per- 
ceptions of  the  United  Nations  represent 
only  a  surface  examination  of  the  UJI. 
system. 

As  I  noted : 

Very  few  people  in  this  country,  or  the 
Congress,  realize  the  important  dally  con- 
trlbutlona  the  U.N.  system  makes  to  tbe 
well-being    of    millions    of    Americans. 
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Mr.  Maynes'  testimony  waj 
larly  effective  in  gaining  a 
sight  Into  our  voluntary  con 
to  U.N.  and  other  multilateral 
ance  programs.  As  he  pointed 

To  us  these  agencies  are  an 
ment  In  our  quest  for  global  {.. 
the  search  for  creative  solutions 
which  are  of  concern  to  all  of 
world's    greatest    Industrial    ^-..^ 
direct  beneficiaries  of  a  prospero;  s 
veloplng  world  economy.  Thus,  thi 
of  these  agences  have  a  direct  Ic 
the  living  standards   of   America  i 
and  consxmiers.  It  Is  Increasingly 
our  economic  fortunes  are 
those    of   the    developing    countries 
our  investments  are  going  and  on 
depend  for  resources  and  markets 
grams  In-place.  functioning  and 
acting,  spur  the  global  economy  l 
social  and  economic  dislocations 
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Of  particular  Interest  Is  the 
the  U.N.  programs  such  as 
nonpolitlcal  in  nature.  The 
provided   on   the  basis   of 
jurisdiction    and    projects 
mented  nonpolitically.  No  better 

pie  of  this  can  be  found  

UNDP  program  in  Israel,  which 
cently  terminated  at  Israel's 

As  Mr.  Maynes  noted: 

In  a  recent  editorial  commentlig 
closing  of  the  UNDP  office  In 
26  years  of  operations,  the  Jei  „ 
comented.   "In   contrast   with   the 
arm   of   the   United   Nations,   the 
assistance  administration  has  _. . 
impartiality.   It    Is   dUtlngulshed 
various    bilateral     (natlon-to-natl|>n 
grams  by  Its  exclusive  devotion 
terests   of   the  recipient  country 
add  that  the  Post  praised  the  UN. 
ter  of  a  century  of  devoted  service 
development.    Because    of    the 

of    the    service,    multilateral 

also  preferred  by  many  developing 
In   areas  such   as  mineral   exp 
ploltatlon,  telecommunications 
energy. 

The  UNDP  office  In  Israel  closei 
that  country  had  reached  a  degree  . 
opment  that  they  chose  no  longe  ■ 
assistance  from  tmoP. 
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Particular  attention  was 
UNDP  program  in  Mr.  Mayn4s 
mony  because  it  represents 
U.N.  development  activity: 

Through   UNDP  we   foster   Instl 
growth,  a  new  self-reliance,  tra 
sentlal  technology  and  expertise 
funds    vital    pre-lnvestment 
carried    out    cooperatively    with 
Bank  and  other  financial  1 
provide  the  basis  for  sound  .„. 
Important  capital  projects — roads 
Irrigation  schemes,  universities 
development.  UNDP  meets  needs 
and  .sectors  that  are  not  assisted 
bilateral  and  multilateral 
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Once  again,  I  think  It  Is 
point  out  how  the  variety  of  _ 
programs— both  multilateral  „. 
eral — complement  each  other  in 
Ing  the  total  development  needs 
ciplent  country. 

Of  particular  interest  to  my 
should  be  the  direct  economic 
the  United  States  derives  from 
patlon  in  UNDP.  Once  again 
from  Mr.  Maynes'  testimony: 

For   example,   UNDP  provides 
nesses  and  Individuals  with  many 
opportunities.  In  1975  thirty  perce 
UNDP  equipment  contracts,  valueh 
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million,  were  supplied  by  U.S.  firms.  Thlrty- 
flve  percent  of  all  UNDP  consulting  contracts 
with  a  value  of  $20  million  were  awarded  to 
U.S.  companies.  Also,  13  percent  of  the  10,800 
experts  serving  UNDP  In  1976  were  Ameri- 
cans. In  fact,  adding  the  salaries  paid  U.S. 
experts  .  .  .  and  the  expenditures  UNDP 
made  in  the  United  States  for  headquarters 
expenses  (salaries,  rent,  utilities,  printing, 
etc.)  to  the  sum  of  these  contract  awards, 
we  find  that  in  1975  total  cash  outlays  of 
UNDP  In  the  United  States  were  $125.6  mil- 
lion, substantially  in  excess  of  our  contribu- 
tion that  year  ($77.9  million).  UNDP  pre- 
lnvestment  studies  have  also  been  of  sub- 
stantial Importance  to  the  U.S.  business  com- 
munity. By  the  end  of  1975  an  estimated  $3 
billion  in  follow-In  bilateral  Investment  In 
the  developing  countries  had  resulted  from 
UNDP  projects.  Of  this  amount  over  $600 
million  was  U.S.  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  congressional  perceptions 
of  the  United  Nations  system  is  shaped 
by  a  very  limited  scope  of  its  activities — 
that  on  the  political  side  which  often- 
times is  of  marginal  concern  to  us. 

In  pointing  out  just  a  few  examples  of 
how  the  American  people  benefit  from 
the  UJJ.  programs  and  activities,  I  made 
the  following  observations: 

This  Is  just  a  handful  of  examples  of  the 
positive  contributions  the  United  Nations 
makes  to  the  security,  health  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  average  American.  The  list 
Is  endless.  This  Is  the  side  of  the  story  that 
never  gets  told.  Yet,  It  probably  represents 
ninety-nine  percent  of  the  U.N.  activity 
which  occurs  In  this  world.  The  U.N.  system 
has  many  problems,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
In  my  remarks,  and  we  should  not  Ignore 
them.  But  these  problems  must  be  weighed 
against  the  positive  side  of  the  United  Na- 
tions activities  and  placed  In  their  proper 
perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  both  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Openinc  Remabks  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey 

We  begin  hearings  today  on  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs  section 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  at  a  very 
propitious  moment.  I  say  propitious  because 
our  hearings  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of 
a  major  foreign  policy  address  delivered  by 
President  Carter  at  the  United  Nations  last 
week.  In  that  speech,  the  President  placed 
a  significant  emphasis  on  the  United  Nations 
as  a  vehicle  for  attacking  a  multitude  of 
global  political  and  human  problems. 

In  according  the  United  Nations  a  high 
priority  in  our  foreign  policy  considerations, 
the  President  has  ended  an  era  of  neglect  of 
this  Institution  on  the  part  of  U.S.  policy- 
makers. I  commend  him  for  what  I  concider 
to  be  a  long  overdue  shift  in  our  policy  to- 
wards the  U.N.  system. 

These  hearings  are  also  being  held  at  a 
time  when  the  United  Nations  is  the  object 
of  considerable  disenchantment  and  frus- 
tration within  the  Congress.  Increasing  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  over  the  polltlclza- 
tlon  of  certain  U.N.  programs  and  agencies; 
concern  has  been  expressed  over  the  prolif- 
eration of  U.N.  organs;  and  concern  has  been 
expressed  over  allegations  of  waste,  misman- 
agement, and  over-paid  employees.  All  too 
often  the  Congress  has  preoccupied  Itself, 
In  recent  years,  with  marginal  issues  such 
as  whether  or  not  U.S.  contributions  are 
being  used  for  UNDP  projects  in  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  or  Uganda.  Yet,  this  Is  the  side  of 
the  United  Nations  which  captures  the  news 
headlines  In  this  country.  This  is  the  side 


of  the  United  Nations  emphasized  by  many 
in  the  Congress  to  Justify  cutting  back  our 
contributions  to  various  international  pro- 
grams or  to  curtail  our  participation  in  the 
U.N.  system. 

However,  these  perceptions  represent  only  a 
surface  examination  of  the  U.N.  system.  At 
worst,  they  Ignore  that  In  many  Instances 
the  political  actions  of  the  majority  of  na- 
tions at  the  U.N.  are  but  manifestations  of  a 
decade-long  frustration  over  U.S.  neglect  of, 
or  insensitlvlty  to,  their  legitimate  economic 
needs  and  concerns. 

Very  few  people  in  this  country,  or  the 
Congress,  realize  the  Important  daily  contri- 
butions the  U.N.  system  makes  to  the  well- 
being  of  millions  of  Americans.  For  example, 
U.N.  activities  contribute  to  the  good  health 
of  Americans.  Preventive  health  care  has  al- 
ways been  a  major  concern  of  our  public 
health  authorities.  To  most  Americans,  this 
means  a  series  of  shots  beginning  in  infancy. 
Prior  to  1971  among  the  first  shots  infants 
received  was  a  smallpox  vaccination.  Yet, 
today,  thanks  to  new  techniques  and  a 
worldwide  campaign  by  the  U.N.'s  World 
Health  Organization,  smallpox  has  been  al- 
most completely  wiped  out.  Routine  small- 
pox vaccination*;  have  not  been  given  In  the 
United  States  since  1971  as  a  result  of  these 
efforts  of  WHO.  The  savings  to  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  vaccine  and 
allied  medical  services  Is  estimated  to  be  over 
$150  million  per  year,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  our  total  yearly  contributions — 
assessed  and  voluntarv — to  the  U.N.  system. 

Vaccines  and  needles  supplied  by  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  durln?:  the 
first  twenty-five  years  have  protected  nearly 
400  million  children  in  the  world  against 
tuberculosis.  Many  millions  more  have  been 
vaccinated  against  rtlphtherla,  tetanus,  ty- 
phoU,  and  other  child-killing  diseases. 

National  efforts  alone  are  not  enough  to 
control  pollution  of  air  and  water.  Environ- 
mental problems  must  be  attacked  on  a 
global  basis.  Through  the  U.N.  Environment 
Program,  a  worldwide  surveillance  system, 
caled  Earthwatch,  Is  using  a  network  of  na- 
tional and  international  programs  to  check 
on  conditions  and  changes  in  our  environ- 
ment. Among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Environment  Program  is  a  16-natIon  agree- 
ment on  long-term  efforts  to  protect  the 
Mediterranean. 

Food  shortages  in  other  countries  mean 
high  food  prices  here  at  home.  The  U.N.  is 
working  on  Increasing  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  food  In  the  developing  countries.  The 
•'Oreen  Revolution"  of  the  1960s,  with  Its 
high -yield  miracle  grains,  was  the  result  of 
a  cooperative  effort  among  several  U.N.  agen- 
cies, national  governments  and  private  foun- 
dations. Now,  after  20  years  of  experimen- 
tation, scientists  In  these  same  institution* 
have  developed  a  high-protein  corn  that  can 
grow  almost  anywhere  at  any  altitude.  It  is 
now  being  introduced  to  farmers  around  the 
world  through  agricultural  training  pro- 
grams. 

Much  land  in  the  world  is  unused  because 
of  pests.  The  desert  locust  has  destroyed 
crops  from  North  Africa  to  southwestern  Asia 
since  Biblical  times.  Swarms  of  uo  to  a  bil- 
lion insects  had  been  known  to  black  out  en- 
tire cities.  In  1958  alone,  the  locusts  ate 
167,000  tons  of  grain — more  than  enough  to 
feed  a  million  people  for  a  year.  In  1960,  sev- 
eral U.N.  agencies  Joined  with  the  42  nations 
In  the  locust  area  In  a  massive  attempt  to 
wipe  out  the  species.  After  nine  years  of  op- 
erations, not  a  single  swarm  has  been  re- 
ported in  many  areas  of  the  world.  Should 
one  reappear,  an  International  network  Is 
ready  to  predict  It  three  weeks  in  advance, 
in  time  to  mobilize  the  equipment  and  man- 
power needed  to  destroy  it. 

We  need  over  a  million  new  Jobs  every 
years.  Just  to  maintain  stable  employment 
levels  in  the  United  States.  This  means  find- 
ing new  markets  for  our  gr>ods  and  services. 
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U.N.  economic  assistance  in  developing  coun- 
tries is  creating  a  potential  two  billion  new 
customers  for  American  products.  In  the  past 
15  years  alone,  our  exports  to  these  coun- 
tries have  Increased  by  more  than  80  per- 
cent. Even  before  the  developing  countries 
themselves  become  paying  customers,  U.S. 
firms  supply  about  one-third  of  the  equip- 
ment used  by  the  U.N.  in  preliminary  devel- 
opment projects. 

With  Just  six  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, Americans  consume  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  world's  natural  resources.  We  are 
rapidly  using  up  our  own  resources  and  im- 
porting larger  amounts  each  year.  New  min- 
eral deposits  must  be  found  to  meet  our  fu- 
txire  needs.  Most  of  these  untapped  resources 
are  to  be  found  in  the  developing  countries. 
United  Nations  Development  Program  sur- 
veys ha.e  already  helped  to  locate  mineral 
deposits  worth  over  $20  billion.  More  explora- 
tions are  currently  underway. 

The  U.N.  has  helped  settle  disputes  in  al- 
most 50  countries  during  its  first  31  years — 
through  the  Security  Council,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  behind-the-scenes  efforts 
of  the  Secretary-General.  Today,  blue-hel- 
meted  U.N.  soldiers  are  trying  to  keep  the  lid 
on  m  Cyprus  and  the  Middle  East.  Both  these 
cases  Involve  highly  charged  issues  that  arose 
long  before  the  founding  of  the  U.N.  But  the 
U.N.  was  still  able  to  provide  the  only  mutu- 
ally acceptable  peacekeeping  mechanism  for 
all  parties  concerned  It  has  been  the  Indis- 
pensable safety  valve  for  all  concerned. 

And,  finally,  it  was  because  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  transition  from  colonial 
rule  In  Independence  for  more  than  one  bil- 
lion of  the  worlds  population  In  Africa  and 
Asia  was  achieved  In  relative  peace. 

This  Is  Just  a  handful  of  examples  of  the 
positive  contributions  the  United  Nations 
makes  to  the  security,  health  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  average  American.  The  list 
Is  endless.  This  is  the  side  of  the  story  that 
never  gets  told.  Yet,  it  probably  represents 
ninety-nine  percent  of  the  U.N.  activity 
which  occurs  in  this  wo^^d.  The  U.N.  system 
has  many  problems,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  and  we  should  not  ignore 
them.  But  these  problems  must  be  weighed 
against  the  positive  side  of  the  United  Na- 
tions activities  and  placed  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

It  U  within  this  framework  that  I  welcome 
Mr.  Charles  William  Maynes.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Designate for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  and  Mr.  James  Leonard.  Deputy 
Ambassador-Designate  to  the  United  Nations 
to  these  hearings.  I  hope  we  can  utilize  this 
opportunity  to  expand  upon  a  story  which 
needs  to  be  told  if  we  are  to  approach  our 
consideration  of  requests  for  these  programs 
with  Intelligence  and  rationality.  Mr.  Maynes 
you  may  begin. 

Statement  of  Charles  William  Maynes 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  and  the  committee  today  to 
discuss  the  President's  request  for  !8256  mil- 
lion in  support  of  the  UN  and  OAS  develop- 
ment, humanitarian  and  other  programs.  U.S. 
support  for  these  programs,  which  have  the 
confidence  of  both  the  developing  and  de- 
veloped world,  is  an  important  aspect  In  the 
ongoing  North./South  dialogue.  Their  activi- 
ties respond  to  the  real  and  pressing  needs 
of  the  world  about  us  and  through  them  we 
are  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
poorest,  and  most  disadvantaged  and  most 
vulnerable  elements  of  the  global  society. 

The  U.S.  played  a  leading  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  virtually  all  of  these  programs, 
which  were  created  to  deal  cooperatively  with 
some  of  the  world's  most  pressing  problems; 
food,  population,  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources, environmental  protection,  and  edu- 
cation. The  UN  and  OAS  developmental  and 
humanitarian  activities  have  been  perceived 
to  meet  our  foreign  policy  objectives  over 


the  years  and  we  remain  strongly  committed 
to  them.  While  these  programs  can  be  viewed 
in  their  narrow  development  context  they 
can  also  be  seen  In  a  broader  light.  To  us 
these  agencies  are  an  essential  element  In 
our  quest  for  global  prosperity  and  the  search 
for  creative  solutions  to  problems  which  are 
of  concern  to  all  of  us.  As  the  world's  great- 
est Industrial  power  we  are  direct  beneficiar- 
ies of  a  prosperous  and  developing  world 
economy.  Thus  the  activities  of  these  agen- 
cies have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  living  stand- 
ard of  American  workers  and  consumers.  It 
Is  Increasingly  clear  that  our  economic  for- 
tunes are  Interlocked  with  those  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  where  our  investments  are 
going  and  on  whom  we  depend  for  resources 
and  markets.  These  programs  in-place,  func- 
tioning and  capable  of  acting,  spur  the  global 
economy  and  address  social  and  economic  dis- 
locations as  well. 

One  of  the  special  attractions  of  these 
multilateral  agencies  is  the  fact  that  assist- 
ance is  provided  to  nations  on  the  basis  of 
non-political  Justification  and  projects  are 
implemented  non-poUtically.  Thus  they  can 
be  carried  on  on  technological  and  economic 
terms,  and  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  bi- 
lateral relations  between  countries.  Because 
of  this  factor  sensitive  developing  countries 
often  prefer  development  assistance  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  In  a  recent  editorial  com- 
menting on  the  closing  of  the  UNDP  office 
In  Israel  after  26  years  of  operations,  the 
Jerusalem  Post  commented  "In  contrast  with 
the  political  arms  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
technical  assistance  administration  has  al- 
ways shown  impartiality.  It  Is  distinguished 
from  the  various  bilateral  (nation-to-na- 
tion) programs  by  its  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  recipient  country".  I 
might  add  that  the  Post  praised  the  UNDP's 
quarter  of  a  century  oi"  devoted  service  to 
Israel's  development.  Because  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  service,  multilateral  assistance 
is  also  preferred  by  many  developing  coun- 
tries in  areas  such  as  mineral  exploration 
and  exploitation,  telecommunications  and 
atomic  enerjiy. 

The  UNDP  office  in  Israel  closed  because 
that  country  had  reached  a  degree  of  devel- 
opment that  they  chose  no  longer  to  seek 
assistance  from  UNDP.  In  our  view  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  advanced  countries  should 
"graduate"  from  the  program  as  has  Israel. 
And  Spain,  Kuwait  and  Qatar  have  also 
chosen  not  to  receive  further  UNDP  grant 
aid.  The  U..S.  will  continue  to  press  for  other 
countries  to  follow  suit. 

At  the  center  of  UN  assistance  activity  is 
the  all  important  UN  Development  Program, 
funding  llie  field  program  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies.  Through  UNDP  we  foster  institu- 
tion of  growth,  a  new  self-reliance,  transfer 
of  essential  technology  and  expertise.  UNDP 
also  funds  vital  pre-lnvestment  investiga- 
tions, carried  out  cooperatively  with  the 
World  Bank  and  other  financial  institutions. 
These  provide  the  basis  for  sound  Invest- 
ment in  Important  capital  projects — roads, 
dams,  and  irrigation  schemes,  universities 
and  housing  development.  UNDP  meets 
needs  in  countries  and  sectors  that  are  not 
assisted  by  any  other  bilateral  or  multilateral 
program. 

Because  of  its  central  role  in  the  UN  devel- 
opment system  our  contribution  to  UNDP  has 
been  viewed  as  a  major  signal  of  U.S.  inter- 
est in  and  commitment  to  the  development 
efforts  of  the  international  community. 
There  are,  however,  other  benefits  to  UNDP 
beyond  the  symbolic.  It  helps  us  to  Influence 
the  nature  of  the  development  process  and 
to  guide  developing  countries  in  the  direction 
of  responsible  and  compatible  economic  poli- 
cies which  serve  our  national  interests. 

Of  key  importance  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  shift  In  the  UNDP  pro- 
gram and  it  is  now  aimed  in  very  large  meas- 
ure at  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  During  1977-81 


almost  55  percent  of  Its  funds  will  go  to 
countries  below  the  $200  GNP  level  and  80 
percent  below  $600. 

UNDP  is  helping  to  support  projects  of 
technical  co-operation  in  over  140  countries 
and  territories  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, the  Middle  East,  the  Metlterranean  and 
parts  of  Europe.  Moreover,  through  its  net- 
work of  over  100  country  offices,  UNDP  Is 
playing  a  significant  role  In  coordinating 
the  strategic  development  planning  and  the 
field  development  work  of  the  UN  system  as 
a  whole  and  in  Integrating  both  with  na- 
tional development  efforts  and  other  forms 
of  external  assistance. 

Services  provided  by  UNDP  aim  at  laying 
the  groundwork  for: 

The  Increased  production  and  processing 
of  food,  timber,  and  other  agricultural 
commodities; 

The  expansion  and  modernization  of  In- 
dustry, power  generation,  transport  and 
communications; 

The  Improvement  of  basic  essential  facil- 
ities for  education,  health  care,  housing, 
employment,  and  administrative  and  social 
services; 

The  growth  of  more  equitable  trade,  and 
other  advances  toward  the  goal  of  establish- 
ing a  more  cooperative  International  eco- 
nomic system; 

Progress  in  integrated  rural  development, 
comprehensive  urban  renewal.  Integration  of 
women  In  development  and  other  pioneering 
fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know  Mr.  Morse 
inherited  a  Program  undergoing  severe  li- 
quidity difficulties  which  required  temporary 
program  retrenchment.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  during  the  past  year  he  has  instituted 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  tighten 
UNDP  headquarters  management  control,  re- 
duce administrative  costs  and  restore  finan- 
cial Integrity.  Among  some  of  those  man- 
agement improvements  have  been: 

Top  heaviness  in  the  Secretariat  has  been 
reduced.  Plans  were  completed  for  1977  de- 
creases in  professional  staff  of  17  percent  at 
headquarters  and  13  percent  In  the  field. 
Since  January  1976  there  has  already  been 
a  reduction  of  40  posts  at  senior  level. 

UNDP's  1976  administrative  budget  was 
cut  by  $2  million  and  the  proposed  1977 
budget  by  $4  million. 

Concerted  efforts  were  launched  for  the 
collection  of  pledges  with  the  result  that  an 
impressive  89":;  of  1976  pledges  were  paid  in 
the  year  and  unpaid  pledges  for  prior  years 
were  reduced  from  S41.6  million  at  the  end 
of  1975  to  $21.9  million  at  the  end  of  1976. 

An  improved  financial  management  infor- 
mation system  was  installed  and  financial 
planning  overhauled. 

The  $40  million  deficit  facing  UNDP  for 
the  end  of  1976  was  eliminated,  in  part 
through  $23.1   million  in  new  pledges. 

The  UNDP  Governing  Council  made  a 
strong  decision  at  its  January  meeting  which 
it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  greater  utilization 
of  the  program's  accumulation  of  non-con- 
vertible currency  holdings. 

The  evaluation  office  of  UNDP  has  been 
expanded  under  the  leadership  of  an  Ameri- 
can from  AID,  and  greater  emphasis  Is  being 
given  to  this  activity. 

Brad  Morse  has  met  recently  with  OPEC 
Finance  Ministers  in  Vienna  who  have  agreed 
in  principle  on  increased  cooperation  between 
the  OPEC  Special  Fund  and  UNDP.  Negotia- 
tions have  begun  with  the  OPEC  Special 
Fund  which  may  lead  to  a  decision  on  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  UNDP  resources  at 
the  Fund's  next  Board  of  Governor's  meeting 
in  May  or  June. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments.  In  our 
opinion  UNDP  has  the  ability  and  capacity 
to  Increase  its  programming  significantly 
above  current  levels  in  line  with  the  objec- 
tives of  Us  Second  Development  Cycle  (1977- 
81).  While  U.S.  legislative  procedures  would 
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not  permit  us  to  formally 
year  program  target  of  •3.46 
Second  Development  Cycle 
to  by  consensus  by  the 
a  forthright  and  positive 
the  United  States  must  includi 
to  meet  these  goals.  The 
In  our  contribution,  which 
endorsed     during     his     Oener4l 
speech  March  17,  is  a  major 
direction. 

While  significantly  higher 
vious  year,  our  proposed  1978 
to   UNDP  of  $130   million   wot^d 
about  22%  of  expected 
year  from  all  governments.  In  1 
ident's  Commission   for   the 
the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  o 
Nations    (the    Lodge    Commlss  on 
mended  that  U.S.  contributions 
a  minimum  reach  a  level  of 
1976. 

The  direct  economic  benefits 
from  participation  in  UNDP 
example,  UNDP  provides  U.S. 
individuals  with  many  contract 
ties.   In    1975    thirty   percent 
equipment  contracts,  valued  at 
were  supplied  by  U.S.  firms.  ThI  :ty 
cent  of  all  UNDP  consulting 
a  value  of  $20  million  were 
companies.  Also,  13%  of  the 
serving  UNDP  in    1975  were 
fact,  adding  the  salaries  paid 
(13%  of  the  10.800  experts 
1975  were  Americans)  and  the 
UNDP  made  in  the  United  Stat^ 
quarters   expenses    (salaries, 
printing,  etc.)  to  the  sum  of 
awards,  we  find  that  in  1976 
outlays  of  UNDP  in  the  United 
$126.6  million,  substantially  in 
contribution  for  that  year   ($71 
UNDP  pre-lnvestment  studies 
of  substantial  Importance  to 
ness   conmiunlty.   By   the   end 
estimated  $3  billion  in  follow- 
investment    In    the    developing 
resulted     from    UNDP    projecti 
amount  over  $600  million  was 
ment. 

The  second  largest  item  in 
tratlon's  request  for  Internatlonil 
tlona  and  Programs  is  a  propos  (d 
Hon  voluntary  contribution   to 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agenc  r 
tine  Refugees  In  the  Near  East 
for    1978.  This    would    constltu  e 
mately  35%   of  total  government 
tlons  projected  for  that  year,  oui 
share  which  we  feel  strongly  mu^t 
talned  at  this  time. 

We  have  long  attached  great 
to  UNRWA's  program  for  the 
ugees.   We  believe   UNRWA   U   a| 
positive  element  in  the  long 
achieve    a    permanent    Middle 
ment.    UNRWA    has  .recently 
broaden  its  base  of  support.  In 
r.  special  appeal  In  1976,  more  th 
tries  contributed  In  exces>*  of  $28 
eluding  $12  million  by  U.S.)  ovei 
the  regular  contributions  for  tha 
Included  $11.6  million  from  Aral 
for  a  total  of  $14.8  million  from 
In  addition,  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan 
provided  approximately  $60  mllUcjn 
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tries which  already  provide  substantial  sup- 
portive services  and  assistance  complement- 
ing UNRWA's  direct  relief. 

The  next  item  In  our  request  is  $20  million 
for  UNICEP,  the  UN  Children's  Piind.  Estab- 
lished thirty  years  ago,  UNICEF  has  become 
one  of  the  UN's  most  effective  organizations, 
helping  children  and  their  mothers  in  over 
100  countries  and  territories,  and  also  calling 
world  attention  to  their  plight.  UNICEP  is 
helping  children  so  that  their  current  prob- 
lems of  health,  nutrition,  and  education  do 
not  become  problems  of  the  future.  UNICEP 
alms  at  the  poorest  people  In  the  poorest 
countries.  These  chlldrsn  have  been  among 
the  hardest  hit  by  the  world  economic  crisis. 
Although  the  United  States  has  until  this 
year  been  UNICEP's  largest  single  supporter, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  many  other  coun- 
tries have  given  generously,  and  almost  all 
have  given  something  to  UNICEF.  In  1976 
there  were  133  countries  of  every  political 
psrsuaslon  which  contributed  to  UNICEP. 
Nonetheless,  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  help  cotmtrles  help  the  lot  of  their 
own  children,  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  projects  around  the  globe  await 
only  sufficient  funds  to  start  them. 

We  are  requestir^g  $10  million  in  support 
of  the  programs  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  Agency's  nonprollfera- 
tion  international  safeguards  responsibilities. 
Of  this  total  amount,  $4  4  million  will  be 
used  as  contributions,  either  In  cash  or  In- 
klnd,  In  support  of  the  Agency's  technical 
assistance  and  training  program  for  the 
developing  countries. 

The  remaining  $5.6  million  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  determination  of  the  past  and 
present  U.S.  administrations  to  intensify  the 
development  of  International  safeguards  In 
order  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
IAEA's  safeguards  system  and  Improve  meas- 
vures  for  physical  security  of  nuclear 
materials. 

In  the  face  of  growing  worldwide  concern 
over  rising  costs  and  depletion  of  readily 
available  fossil  fuel  to  me?t  Increasing  energy 
requirements,  the  role  of  nuclear  power  in 
meeting  this  need  is  expected  to  grow.  While 
the  IAEA  safeguards  system,  which  is  the 
central  safeguarding  body  under  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  has  adequately  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  up  to  this  point,  it  has  now 
become  apparent  that  greatly  accelerated 
efforts  on  our  part,  in  cooperation  with  other 
nuclear  advanced  countries,  are  required. 

The  additional  funds  requested  in  PY-78, 
therefore,  will  enable  us  to  continue  the  ex- 
pandod  program  of  international  safegtiards 
development  which  we  hope  to  augment  with 
the  a-Jrlitlonal  $3  million  we  have  requested 
for  1977. 

We  are  requesting  $10  million  for  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Program.  This 
Program  was  launched  on  the  wave  of  deep- 
ening awareness  of  global  environmental 
problems  within  the  United  States,  but  w^'ich 
quickly  swept  the  world,  and  remains  in  full 
force  today.  Tlie  Environment  Fvnd  Its'^if 
was  directly  the  product  of  a  U.S.  Presi- 
dential initiative,  which  received  broad  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Congress.  The  $10 
million  request,  which  is  the  f>ame  level  as 
1977,  will  complete  the  Initial  U.S.  p'edge  lo 
contribute  up  to  $*0  mll'ion  to  a  $100  million 
goal  for  the  fir«t  five-year  period  of  the  pro- 
gram. 1973-1977,  subtect  to  other  countries 
contributing  $«0  million.  Pledges  total  ap- 
proximately $109  million,  and  contributions 
received  suggest  that  t>>e  $60  m'lllon  goal 
will  be  fT'lIy  met  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

A  provision  for  the  Un'te-I  States  to  make  a 
contribution  of  $10  million  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  United  Nations  Univer- 
sity Is  one  of  the  new  Items  contained  in 
the  President's  request. 

This  new  Institution,  which  was  created 
to    develop    intercommunications    networks 


among  advanced  research  and  training  In- 
stitutes engaged  in  applied  research  proj- 
ects, is  a  practical  response  to  the  need  for 
greater  collaboration  In  research  on  prob- 
lems of  global  significance. 

This  is  an  initiative  in  which  one  of  our 
allies,  Japan,  has  taken  the  lead  and  has 
already  provided  generous  support.  As  nine 
other  countries  have  pledged  or  contributed 
to  the  UN  University,  we  believe  a  contri- 
bution at  this  time  Is  urgently  required  if 
other  potential  major  donor  nations  are  to 
provide  their  support  with  significant  con- 
tributions. 

We  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the 
University's  flr.st  year  of  activities  and  the 
leadership  of  a  distinguished  American  edu- 
cator. Dr.  James  M.  Hester,  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  New  York  University,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  the  UN  University  in  1976. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  ten-fold  increase  (to 
$500,000)  in  funding  requested  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational  and  Training 
Program  for  Southern  Africa  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  pressing  needs  of  Namibians  and 
Zimbabweans  for  training  in  administrative 
and  technical  matters  in  order  to  provide 
needed  skills  when  majority  rule  is  attained 
in  these  territories.  UNETPSA  has  a  pressing 
need  for  substantial  increased  funding  in 
order  to  address  this  problem.  At  present, 
most  of  its  money  is  being  taken  up  by  re- 
newals with  little  left  for  new  training  and 
educational  awards.  In  view  of  the  rapidly 
evolving  situation  in  Southern  Africa,  it  is 
urgent  that  UNETPSA  be  able  to  increase 
substantially  the  number  of  assistance 
awards  it  can  grant. 

Included  in  the  Administration's  request 
is  an  Item  for  $17.5  million  for  development 
programs  carried  out  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS). 

With  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  funding 
available  for  the  bilateral  development  pro- 
grams, the  resources  made  available  through 
the  OAS  assume  greater  importance.  Further- 
more, the  OAS  programs  are  viewed  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  reflecting  their 
priorities  and  complement  those  carried  out 
by  the  UN  as  well  as  other  development 
agencies. 

A  significant  percentage  of  the  training 
and  technical  assistance  available  to  Latin 
America  comes  through  OAS  funded  pro- 
grams which  are  related  to  many  of  the  key 
sectors;  e.g..  economic  and  social  (public 
finance',  emoloyment  services,  wages  and 
social  security,  tourism  and  export  promo- 
tion), and  several  areas  of  education,  science 
and  technology. 

The  Importance  of  these  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  annually 
at  least  three  thousand  Latin  Americans  par- 
ticipate   in    formal    studies,    seminars,    and 
other  training  programs  carried  out  under 
OAS  auspices.  OAS  programs  are  also  viewed 
as  having  opened  up  new  ground,  particularly 
in   science   and    technology,   which    Indicate 
the  high  priorities  the  member  states  place 
on  these  sectors.  Given  Latin  American  de- 
velopment   requirements    during    the    next 
decade,   reflecting    in   part   Its   still    rapidly 
growing  population,  the  need  for  OAS  Col- 
laboration Is  viewed  as  being  of  great  value. 
As  a  major  donor  the  U.S.  has  continuously 
sought  to  make  OAS  programs  more  efficient 
and  effective.  The  External  Audit  Committee 
now  in   tls   second   year  of   operation,   was 
established    to    assure    that    comprehensive 
audit  reviews  would  be  carried  out.  The  U.S. 
is  represented  by  a  senior  GAO  official  who  is 
also   President   of   the   committee.    An   Ad- 
visory   Committee    on    Administrative    and 
Budgetary  Matters  has  been  established  to 
provide  expert  analyses  and  recommendations 
directly  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  OAS. 
Made  up  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  is  an 
experienced     U.S.     expert,     the     committee 
makes  recommendations  for  later  review  and 
approval  by  the  Permanent  Council,  and  re- 
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views  the  programming  budget  procedures. 
Other  areas  of  concern  Include  the  OAS 
personnel  structure  and  practices,  financial 
management  procedures,  as  well  as  other 
administrative  areas. 

The  present  OAS  Secretary  General  as- 
sumed office  in  July  1975,  and  has  devoted 
■  his  energies  to  restructuring  and  moderniz- 
ing operations.  Given  the  priority  placed  on 
development,  he  puts  great  emphasis  on 
maximizing  delivery  of  direct  technical  serv- 
ices to  the  member  states. 

U.S.  support  of  the  OAS  activities  In  this 
area  was  emphasized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  during  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly In  June  1976.  At  that  time  he  In- 
dicated continued  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
OAS  and  advanced  ideas  regarding  areas, 
particularly  in  science  and  technology, 
where  the  organization  should  provide  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  request  also  includes 
$2,000,000  for  the  UN  Revolving  Fund  for 
Natural  Resources  Exploration  (a  decrease 
of  $500,000  from  the  1977  level),  $2  million 
for  WMO's  Voluntary  Assistance  Program. 
$1.5  million  for  the  World  Food  Propram  and 
$500,000  for  the  UN  Institute  for  Training 
and  Research  (UNITAR).  The  latter  amount 
reflects  a  slight  increase  over  the  1977  ap- 
proorlatlon  of  *400,000. 

This  concludes  my  nrenared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  arswer  any 
questions  or  provide  additional  data  for  the 
Committee. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  BLACK  AMERICANS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
1977  issue  of  Ebony  magazine  contains  a 
very  infoi-mative  article  by  Dr.  Therman 
E.  Evans  concerning  the  health  of  black 
Americans.  Dr.  Evans  carefully  docu- 
ments a  very  distui-bing  pattern  .showing 
that  In  many  areas  blacks  suffer  far 
higher  incidences  of  illness  and  disability 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.  This 
health  gap  is  one  of  the  tragic  vestiges 
of  racial  discrimination  that  must  be 
eradicated  from  our  society. 

This  is  not  just  a  Federal  problem. 
While  it  is  national  in  scope,  the  excellent 
questions  Dr.  Evans  raises  must  be 
answered  at  all  levels  of  government,  by 
our  health  care  system,  Federal,  State, 
and  local. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Evans  very  properly 
points  out  that  the  problem  must  be  at- 
tacked on  three  levels:  Individual  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  own  health,  the 
health  professional  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  this  inequity,  and  the  sys- 
tem better  reflecting  these  needs. 

Dr.  Evans  offers  several  positive  sug- 
gestions for  beginning  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  Ebony  magazine,  March  1977] 
On  the  Health  of  Black  Americans 
(By  Therman  E.  Evans,  M.D.)* 
In  reviewing  the  latest  available  compre- 
hensive document  on  the  health  of  Ameri- 


•Dr.  Evans  is  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
is  National  Health  Director  of  Operation 
PUSH.  Formerly  he  was  executive  director  of 
the  Health  Manpower  Development  Corp.  A 
pediatrician,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Howard  University  College  of  Medicine. 


cans,  "Health  United  States  1975,  "  it  is  clear 
that  the  current  health  of  black  Americans 
continues  to  lag  far  behind  that  of  their 
white  counterpart.  In  fact,  in  some  categories 
there  is  strong  evidence  of  actvial  mistreat- 
ment of  blacks  by  the  medical  care  system. 

The  health  picture  for  black  Americans  is 
not  a  good  one.  And  it  all  begins  where,  in  my 
opinion,  the  poverty  cycle  begins,  during 
pregnancy.  Essential  to  a  safe  and  healthy 
pregnancy  and  a  healthy  baby,  is  prenatal 
care.  Yet  prenatal  care  is  received  in  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy  by  only  52  per- 
cent of  pregnant  black  women  as  compared 
with  75  percent  of  pregnant  white  women. 
This  situation  contributes  to  the  fact  that 
black  mothers  die  during  childbirth  (ma- 
ternal mortality)  three  to  four  times  as  com- 
monly as  white  mothers,  and  black  babies 
die  c'uring  their  first  year  of  life  (infant 
mortality)  twice  as  commonly  as  white 
babies.  Maternal  and  infant  mortality  are 
higher  when  the  mother  is  economically  poor 
or  poorly  educated,  when  the  birth  is  out  of 
wedlock,  or  when  the  mother  is  under  20  or 
over  35  years  old.  Prop?r  prenatal  care  w  ifi 
adequate  nutrition — especlallv  r>roteln  nutri- 
tion— will  result  in  a  reduced  incidence  of 
comnllcations  of  prpgnancv.  premature  de- 
liveries, low  birthwelght  babies,  mental  re- 
tardation and  future  generations  of  poverty 
cycled  p?oole. 

Next  we  ere  concerned  about  the  lasting 
damaging  effects  of  inadequate  care  received 
during  pregnancy  and  infancy.  Dr.  James  P. 
Comer  and  Dr.  Alvln  F.  Poussaint,  in  their 
book.  Black  Child  Care,  clearly  describe 
these  effects.  They  say.  "A  child's  life 
chances  are  to  an  extent  determined  before 
his  birth.  The  health  of  the  mother  while 
she  is  pregnant  affects  the  well-being  of  the 
child.  Black  women  have  often  carried  their 
babies  without  the  benefit  of  a  balanced 
diet  and  adequate  medical  care.  Children 
born  of  malnourished  women  are  often  weak 
and  sickly,  running  a  high  risk  of  mental  re- 
tardation and  delayed  physical  development. 
The  care  received  by  the  mother  and  infant 
at  birth  also  affects  a  child's  development. 
Black  women  have  consistently  lacked  ade- 
quate access  to  doctors  and  medical  facili- 
ties at  the  time  of  delivery.  Prenatal  com- 
plications and  physical  birth  injuries  have 
resulted  in  brain -damaged  and  otherwise 
handicapped  children." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  immuniza- 
tion of  one-  to  four-year-old  black  children 
against  such  diseases  as  polio,  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  whooping  cough  and  measles  con- 
tinues to  lag  far  behind  that  of  their  white 
counterpart.  In  all  instances,  the  number  of 
black  children  in  this  age  group  protected 
against  these  communicable  diseases  ranges 
from  slightly  under  to  slightly  over  one- 
half,  compared  with  the  number  of  protected 
white  children  ranging  from  at  least  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths. 

Other  communicable  diseases  that  con- 
tinue to  be  reported  at  a  much  greater 
frequency  in  blacks  than  whites  are  hepa- 
titis, gonorrhea  and  syphilis  The  devastat- 
ing effects  of  these  diseases  have  been  chron- 
icled many  times  in  the  literature. 

Along  with  the  continued  prevalence  of 
these  very  serious  Illnesses,  there  is  signifi- 
cant evidence  of  mistreatment  of  blacks  by 
the  medical  care  system  (i.e.,  doing  them 
more  harm  than  good) . 

For  persons  imder  17  years,  more  whites 
(10  in  1,000)  than  blacks  (8  in  1,000)  have 
vision  impairments.  In  the  age  group  17  to 
44,  the  gap  widens.  Even  more  whites  (33  in 
1,000)  than  blacks  (27  in  1,000)  have  vision 
impairments.  However,  in  the  next  age  group. 
45  to  64,  this  trend  is  totally  reversed  as  we 
find,  surprisingly,  that  blacks  have  an  over- 
whelmingly higher  incidence  of  vision  im- 
pairments (100  In  1,000)  than  whites  (60  in 
1,000).  Perhaps  during  this  time  period  their 
vision   needed   correcting    but   the   expense 


made  It  prohibitive.  Or  perhaps  (and  more 
likely)  the  vision  correction  received  at  the 
hands  of  both  "qualified"  and  unqualified 
people  was  Incorrect.  To  illustrate  further, 
a  recent  study  done  by  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  pointed  out  that  more 
black  youths  (77  percent)  than  white  youths 
(69  percent)  have  20/20  vision  without 
glasses.  However,  when  tested  after  they  had 
been  given  glasses,  a  conslitently  larger  pro- 
portion of  white  than  black  youths  had  su- 
perior vision.  Why? 

For  persons  17  to  44  years  old.  many  more 
whites  (51  in  1,000)  than  blacks  (33  in  1,000) 
suffer  some  Impairment  of  the  back  or  spine. 
In  the  next  age  group,  45  to  64,  the  picture 
Is  completely  the  opposite,  with  many  more 
blacks  (81  in  1,000)  than  whites  (67  in 
1.000)  .suffering  from  some  impairment  of 
the  back  or  spine.  I  can  s'.rmise  that  this 
reversal  results  from  a  combination  of  the 
many  years  of  hard,  menial  labor  type  of 
worl.  ior  survival  in  which  blacks  predomi- 
nate, and  the  economic  and  educational  in- 
ability to  deal  with  relevant  medical  and 
health  problems.  Otherwi.se  my  question 
would  be.  "Why?" 

In  addition  to  the  above,  blacks  have 
twice  the  incidence  of  iron  deficiency 
anemia:  a  higher  incidence  of  arthritis,  a 
very  serious  disabling  disease;  nearly  twice 
the  incidence  of  diabetes;  a  sig  .Iflcantly 
greater  incidence  of  heart  conditions  (heart 
dl.sea=e  is  the  number  one  medical  killer  of 
all  people  in  this  country);  two  to  three 
times  the  incidence  of  high  blood  pressure, 
and  a  strikingly  higher  incidence  of  cancer 
(the  number  two  medical  killer). 

These  Illnesses  and  diseases  result  in  long- 
er average  hospital  stays  for  blacks  (11.3 
days)  than  for  whites  (9.2  days).  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  caused  limitation  of  mo- 
bility (i.e.,  confined  to  house,  need  help  In 
getting  around  or  has  trouble  In  getting 
around)  in  approximately  5  percent  of  the 
black  wcrk  force  between  ages  18  to  64  com- 
pared with  2.7  percent  of  the  white  work 
force.  Further,  almost  one  tenth  (9.3  per- 
cent) of  the  black  work  force  have  been 
completely  work  disabled  compared  with 
about  one  twentieth  (4.9  percent)  of  the 
white  work  fcrce. 

All  of  this  and  more  is  a  part  of  the 
health  picture  for  Black  Americans.  In  200 
years,  the  health  of  blacks  relative  to  whites 
has  gone  virtually  unchanged.  The  gap  that 
was,  is. 

How  do  we  change  this  picture?  It  must 
be  attacked  at  three  levels:  the  individual 
(or  corsumer),  the  health  professional,  and 
the  system. 

At  the  individual  or  consumer  level,  each 
of  US  must  begin  to  accept  more  responsibil- 
ity for  our  own  health.  For  example,  we 
cannot  continue  to  disregard  what  we  eat  as 
If  our  diet  has  no  effect  on  our  health  status. 
In  fact,  what  we  eat  is  both  directly  and 
Indirectly  related  to  every  major  illness  we 
know  of,  Ircluding  heart  disease,  high  blood 
pressure,  cancer,  diabetes  and  infectious  dis- 
eases. We  must,  l-^divldually,  take  care  of 
our  bodies  not  only  by  putting  nutritious 
food  Items  on  the  Inside  but  also  by  exer- 
cising It  from  the  outside  and  by  demand- 
ing to  know  what  Is  being  done  to  us  by  any 
medical  personnel  who  touches  us  or  writes 
us  a  prescrlDtlon. 

Our  health  professionals  must  assume  the 
necessary  roles  In  delivering  health  informa- 
tion to  our  people  who  need  it.  Black  pro- 
fessionals In  the  various  health  disciplines 
have  a  responsibility  and  an  obligation  to  be 
excellent,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  strug- 
gle to  improve  the  health  status  of  poor 
black  people.  Finally,  they  must  head  up 
the  ongoing  political  strupgle  to  secure  more 
resources  from  the  federal  health  establish- 
ment, and  Inform,  motivate  and  recruit 
more  black  youth  Into  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 
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SOME  VIEWS  ON  PEDERl^L   GRAIN 
INSPECTION 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
Congress  reiently  enacted 
provide  for  an  Improved 
ing  and  inspection  of 
from  the  United  States.  TM 
was  In  response  to  abuses 
spection  and  weighing  which 
fully  examined  in  an 
committee  hearings. 

This  examination  was 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy 
mlttee,  which  I  chair,  and 
nrlttee  on  Agricultural 
keting,  and  Stabilization  of 
General  Accounting  OfiBce, 
the  Justice  Department 
volved  In  the  study  of  this 
matter 

I  believe  that  the  leglslatloi 
formulated  as  a  result  of 
will  be  an   Important 
strengthening  the  grading, 
and  weighing  system  to  assuife 
est  standards  of  quality  foi 
exports. 

Yet,  the  complexity  of  thes^ 
led  to  certain  deficiencies  in 
system  which  have  only  come 
the  new  system  of  grain 
comes  operational.  The 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and     , 
well  aware  of  these  deficiencies 
already  reported  corrective 

Furthermore,  we  will  contir^ue 
Iter  the  Implementation  of 
tern  to  make  sure  that  it  is  , 
the  objective  of  maintaining 
and  accurate  quantities  of  „ 
But  we  also  will  seek  to  mak^ 
it  is  tiAr  to  exporters, 
ducers,  and  others  Involved 
ductlon  and  marketing  of  gr^ln 
port. 

In  oiir  effort  to  explore  al 
lated  to  the  Issue  of  grain 

would  like  to  zhare  two 

were  made  on  this  subject  a 
winter  board  meeting  of  the 
grains  Council.  The  first  Is  by 
R.  Laserson,  senior  vice  . 
American   Grain  Division 
Grain  Co.  Mr.  Laserson  . 
teresting  view  of  the  problen 
perspective  of  a  major  grain 
The  second  statement  is  b: 
man  Weckerly.  a  farmer  and 
of  the  North  Dakota  State 
mission.   Mr.   Weckerly 
cem  that  the  competitive 
for  U.S.  agricultural  exports  . 
taken  into  account  as  changes 
sidered  in  the  Grain  Standards 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sent  that  these  statements  be 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ments  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  FOIS  Act — A  Grain  Exporter's  Visw 
(By  Myron  R.  Laserson 

I  have  always  admired  the  balanced  plan- 
ning which  governs  U.S.  Feed  Q^lns  Coun- 
cil meeting  programs. 

In  sponsoring  this  forum  for  trie  broad  ex- 
change of  information,  the  Council  is  en- 
couraging the  open  opinions  of  a  representa- 
tive cross-section  of  cur  Industry,  and  this  is 
all  to  the  good.  I  would  hope  thaj  the  citing 
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of  facts  and  the  expression  of  all  the  expert 
opinion  In  this  room  may  influence  our  Con- 
gress as  it  Is  now  at  work  on  amendments  to 

pais. 

Believe  me,  I  have  some  opinions  to  voice 
today.  I  hope  slncereiy  that  any  knowledge 
which  comes  out  of  this  presentation  spreads 
beyond  this  room  .  .  .  into  the  working  con- 
ference rooms  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  In 
Washington.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  offer 
our  comments  to  tho  conirol  center  of  FOIS, 
so  that  the  administrators  of  this  program 
may  better  understand  the  impUcatlons  of 
their  regulations  on  America's  grain  pro- 
ducers and  marketers. 

For  a  long  time  now,  we  In  grain  export — 
as  wc  as  some  other  grain  industry  sectors — 
have  been  made  to  appear  as  villains  In  a 
spectacular  portrayal  of  headlines  and  accu- 
sations that  have  been  heard  not  only  in  our 
own  country  but  around  the  world.  I  am  de- 
lighted at  this  opportunity  to  present  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  more  objective  picture. 

You  all  know  of  our  earlier  problems  with 
weights  and  grades.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  despite  all  the  publicity  given  to 
the  subject  I  am  aware  of  only  one  personal 
benefit.  Back  home,  especially  during  the 
summer,  we  sometimes  hava  lobster  over  the 
week-end.  Lobster,  as  everything  else,  has 
gone  up  substantially  In  price,  and  I  have 
a  large  family.  The  supplier  of  the  lobster, 
in  an  effort  to  make  things  tidy.  .  .  puts  the 
lobsters  in  a  large  pet  food  bag — before 
weighing.  Having  learned  something  about 
the  science  of  weights  I  now  am  able  to  per- 
suade him  to  deduct  the  weight  of  an  empty 
bag  before  I  pay. 

As  exporters  we  recognize  that  some  in- 
dustry elements  needed  cleaning  up.  The 
dramatic  growth  In  export  volume  over  the 
past  several  years  no  doubt  contributed  to 
a  few  loose  ends.  Management's  attention 
was  concentrated  on  handling  the  new  and 
tmprecedented  volume  and  thus  was  diverted 
from  the  tight  controls  and  procedures 
routine  to  our  business. 

Following  various  investigations  and  legal 
actions,  we  took  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
problem  areas.  As  one  major  consequence, 
exporters  embarked  voluntarily  on  costly, 
full-scale  compliance  or  affirmative  action 
programs  which  met  with  government  ap- 
proval. These  compliance  programs,  in  many 
ways  more  stringent  than  the  regulations 
of  FOIS  and  covering  every  major  aspect 
of  elevator  function  and  management,  have 
become    basic   policies   and   procedures. 

Maybe  we  needed  this  government  assist- 
ance. Maybe  we  needed  only  more  gentle 
prodding.  In  any  event,  we  concede  that 
these   compliance   programs  are   useful. 

However,  these  corrective  actions  under- 
taken by  the  trade  seem  of  small  importance 
to  our  critics.  We  live  with  the  schoolboy 
doctrine  that  "repetition  builds  retention", 
as  we  hear  again  and  again  of  the  alleged 
mi-'deeds  of  the  grain  exporters.  When  Is 
enough.  .  .  enouph? 

But  let's  remember:  he  who  would  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  must  have  a  good 
idea  of  what  Is  true  and  what  is  fal=e. 

Now,  what  about  all  these  claims  bv  for- 
eign buyers  concerning  ouallty  and  weight? 
Well,  the  facts  are  these : 
Item:  As  brought  out  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  a  report  last  year: 

Many  complaints  stemmed  from  grain 
price  fluctuations,  as  foreign  buyers  Fought 
relief  from  earlier  perhaps  higher  priced 
commitments. 

Condition  of  the  1974  U.S.  com  crop  un- 
doubtedly was  the  cause  of  many  qualltv 
problems. 

Of  682  formal  complaints  filed  with  USDA 
over  a  lO-year  period  through  June  30,  1975 
all  but  17  dealt  with  quality.  And  GAO  says 
the  "total  amount  of  grain  in  question  would 
have  been  small  In  'v»'at!on  to  total  grain 
exports  during  the  period." 


In  the  same  study,  7  of  9  agricultural  at- 
taches contacted  said  they  did  not  believe 
importers  were  having  significant  problems 
v/lth  UjS.  grain. 

Item:  About  a  year  ago  Congressman  Ed- 
ward Madlgan  of  Illinois,  concerned  by  al- 
legations against  U.S.  grain  exports  and  in- 
directly against  American  farmers,  set  out  on 
a  fact-finding  mission  to  Europe. 

He  found  in  his  talks  with  officials  of  the 
European  Common  Market  that  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  U.S.  grain  had  been 
overstated,  coming  mostly  from  speculators 
who  paid  too  much  for  the  grain  in  tlie  first 
place. 

In  London,  ofilcial.';  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  told  him  that  complaints  about 
U.S.  grain  quality  have  dropped  steadily  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Madlgan  went  to  the  Nertherlands  and 
visited  with  Komlte,  a  grain  and  feed  trade 
as.soclatlon.  He  was  advised  Komlte  had  re- 
ceived no  complaints  about  quality  of  grain 
from  the  United  States.  Further,  it  was  their 
opinion  that  bre.ikage  occurred  during  load- 
ing, off-loading  and/or  transshipping. 

He  reported  a  number  of  instances  where 
methods  of  grain  handling  at  destination 
could  materially  affect  quality. 

Finally  he  asked  ...  at  every  stop  ...  for 
suggestions  as  to  how  grain  quality  could  be 
improved.  He  paid  he  received  not  one  con- 
structive comment. 

Item:  This  observation  from  a  group  of 
grain  Importers  from  Belgium  and  the  Neth- 
erlands who  toured  the  United  States  a  few 
months  back: 

To  a  man,  they  were  surprised  that  the 
United  States  seems  .=0  Intent  on  finding 
fault  with  Its  grain  Inspection  system.  In 
fact,  customers  abroad  seem  to  be  more  satis- 
fied with  the  qviallty  of  the  grain  they  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  than  are  the  \JS.  critics 
of  the  system. 

"The  unbelievable  amount  of  publicity  the 
United  States  gives  to  irregularities  In  its 
system  is  damaging  the  country's  Interests 
abroad",  they  said. 

They  acV-nowledged  an  "occasional"  prob- 
lem with  grain  from  any  origin,  but  by  far 
the  majority  of  shipments  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition and  correspond  to  what  the  buyer 
ordered.  » 

In  this  group's  view,  the  United  States  has 
been  found  to  be  a  very  dependable  supplier 
with  regard  to  both  grain  quality  and  con- 
sistency in  marketing. 

Item:  I  have  been  In  the  export  business 
myself  for  almost  25  years.  During  this  time 
I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  about  quality 
with  buyers  from  all  over  the  world.  What 
I  have  learned  during  this  time  Is  that  when- 
ever there  Is  allegitlmate  complaint  about 
our  quality,  and  it  Is  extremely  rare,  the 
buyer  is  so  surprised  he  feels  compelled  to 
tell  us  we  made  a  mistake.  Those  buyers 
would  not  accept  our  terms  If  we  made  many 
mistakes. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable Information  available  on  what  hap- 
pens to  grain  .  .  .  fcr  instance,  corn  .  .  .  dux- 
inff  exoort  phlpment. 

What  about  the  good  work  by  Messrs.  Sel- 
1am  and  Chrlstensen  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota? 

Their  study  published  by  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  found  that 
corn  which  Is  vrell  within  the  limits  for  mols- 
ture  and  other  characteristics  for  U.S.  Grade 
No.  2  can — after  loading  Into  barge  or  ship — 
undergo  moderate  to  severe  spoilage  within  a 
month  or  six  weeks. 

I  wonder  if  information  of  this  type,  based 
on  work  going  back  to  1954,  Isn't  available 
to  complaining  buyers? 

Or  what  about  the  research  done  by  Lowell 
Hill  and  his  associates  at  the  University  of 
Illinois?  We  know  about  his  study  of  a  com 
shipment  from  Toledo  to  Rotterdam  which 
showed   increase   In   BCFM   between   origin 
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and  destination  of  8.3  percentage  points.  But 
do  foreign  buyers  know  about  this?  My 
guess  is  they  do. 

For  anyone  to  Imply  that  the  grain  ex- 
porter Is  out  to  exploit  the  buyer-seller  re- 
lationship Is  to  question  some  very  sound 
business  motives.  The  reputation  of  the  grain 
exporter  Is  bound  up  In  continued  business 
and  future  sales. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  this  audience,  cer- 
tainly, of  our  contribution  to  American  ag- 
riculture and  to  the  countrys'  economy  as 
a  whole.  The  Mldsouth  Soybean  and  Grain 
Shippers  Association  In  BlythevUle,  Arkan- 
sas puts  It  this  way:  "A  system  that  exported 
as  much  grain  out  of  the  U.S.  as  It  did  last 
year  and  years  before  can't  be  all  that  bad." 
Farm  exports  are  a  22-blllion-dollar  plus 
business  today. 
We  are  doing  our  part ! 
It  may  seem  that  I  have  spent  an  Inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  on  grades  and  FGIS  Is 
concerned  with  weights  as  well  as  grades.  Let 
me  repeat  from  the  GAO  study:  of  582  for- 
mal complaints  filed  with  USDA  over  a  10- 
year  period  through  June  30,  1975  all  but  17 
dealt  with  quality.  All  but  17  .  .  .  over  10 
years. 

Let  us  look  also  at  how  this  weight  busi- 
ness works : 

Item:  Most  buyers  In  Western  Europe  elect 
to  pay  a  nominal  cost  to  Insure  outturn 
weights.  In  those  situations  the  weight  at 
the  export  elevator  is  not  used  for  commer- 
cial settlement. 

Item:  The  largest  buyer  of  U.S.  grain — 
Japan — elects  not  to  pay  for  guaranteed  out- 
turn weights.  I  have  been  a.ssured  that  the 
Japanese  keep  meticulous  records  and  have 
clearly  decided  they  do  not  need  the  Insur- 
ance. I  do  not  consider  them  naive. 

Item:  In  many  Instances,  particularly  with' 
tralnloads  of  hopper  cars  shipped  from  in- 
terior points,  the  commercial  settlement 
weight  is  the  interior  weight.  Think  about 
it:  the  export  elevator  weight  is  of  no  com- 
mercial significance. 

Item:  In  many  other  Instances  the  export 
elevators  receive  a  large  percentage  of  grain 
from  their  own  inland  points.  The  system 
Is  called  stock  transfer  .  .  .  the  reality  is  that 
the  export  elevator  Is  receiving  grain  already 
settled  for  in  quantity  and  price  as  well  as 
quality  someplace  else. 

Why  mention  all  of  these  items?  Because 
now  we  have  the  new  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service. 

My  friends,  we  are  facing  a  threat  today 
not  unlike  that  of  this  country's  first  colo- 
nists who  complained  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  a  king  who  had  erected  a 
multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people.  We 
do  not  declare  ourselves  independent  of  the 
law  but  we  ask  that  the  law  be  reviewed 
fairly  and  objectively. 

We  want  our  industry  to  prosper  with  in- 
tegrity and  vitality.  Just  as  we  mu.st  avoid 
practices  that  are  wrong  we  must  also  avoid 
regulations  that  stifie. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  new  FGIS 
established  under  the  1976  Act  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  It  becomes  a  significant  added 
burden  to  export  business  which  must  be 
borne  by  the  users  of  the  service.  The  ex- 
porters, in  turn,  cannot  merely  absorb  this 
as  an  additional  non-productive  Incremental 
cost  of  operations.  It  will  find  Its  way  back 
to  the  producer  in  most  cases. 

If  we  assume  that  this  incremental  cost  Is 
about  i/2  cent  per  bushel  at  the  export  point, 
as  has  been  frequently  quoted,  we  might  tend 
to  consider  this  ari  almost  Imperceptible 
added  burden  in  the  total  pricing  structure 
of  export  tonnage;  but  In  absolute  dollars, 
this  is  far  from  true. 

The  calendar  year  1976  nearly  equalled  the 
1973  record  year  with  3.56  billion  bushels  of 
grain  and  oilseeds  exported  from  the  United 
States,  of  which  2.76  billion  bushels  or  77>/2  % 


left  our  shores  from  those  port  areas  which 
are  being  federalized.  Only  22 Vi  V<  or  800  mil- 
lion bushels  were  shipped  from  those  10 
states  which  are  still  delegated  to  officially 
Inspect  and  certify  export  grain. 

The  2.76  billion  bushels,  at  an  added  Mi< 
bushel  cost  for  Federal  inspection  and  weigh- 
ing supervision,  will  require  an  additional 
$13.8  million  annual  outlay.  The  federal  su- 
pervisory costs  for  the  10  states  still  doing 
business  will  be  another  $1.25  million  based 
on  the  announced  fees  totaling  $1.50  per 
1,000  bushels. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  V4  (*  per  bushel 
is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  The  true 
story  is  slowly  unfolding  as  the  take-overs 
are  Implemented  on  an  area-by-area  basis. 
In  our  own  experience  we  are  finding  that 
weighing  supervision  alone  is  going  to  Im- 
pose between  5  to  8  persons  per  eight-hour 
shift,  depending  upon  the  configuration  of  a 
specific  elevator. 

We  have  already  established  that  this 
weighing  supervision  is  in  many  instances 
a  clear  redundancy  and  the  requirements 
should  be  modified  realistically. 

By  the  government's  own  calculation,  the 
FGIS  total  manpower  needs  will  grow  to  a,n 
ultimate  2.800  people  In  1978  versus  a  staff  of 
450  persons  In  1976.  This  2350  headcount 
growth,  at  approximately  $30,000  per  year 
per  person  (2080  hours  x  $14.00,' Hr.)  will 
amount  to  a  minimum  of  $70  million  dol- 
lars— all  of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  trade! 

Other  costs  emanating  from  the  mandatory 
FGIS  export  inspection  law  include  capital 
expenditures  to  provide  enlarged  inspection 
laboratory  space,  revisions  to  sampling  de- 
vice systems,  surveillance  equipment,  revi- 
sions to  grain  flow  patterns  with  security 
devices,  upgrading  of  scales  with  quick  test- 
ing appurtenances,  etc.  We  estimate  that  this 
could  require  a  $15-20  million  expenditure 
on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Our  company  alone 
is  budgeting  nearly  $1.5  million  In  the  next 
year  for  such  capital  projects — all  at  the 
government's  request. 

Even  more  alarming  are  the  Indirect  and 
incalculable  added  costs  of  "slow-down"  of 
export  operations.  When  large  numbers  of 
new  federal  people,  to  whom  absolute  power 
is  given  to  halt  an  activity  either  with  cause 
or  on  a  mere  uncertainty  in  their  minds, 
chocse  to  exercise  this  power,  the  conse- 
quences are  financially  catastrophic  and  non- 
recoverable.  This  would  encompa.ss  such 
Items  as  ship,  barge  and  rail  demurrage,  idle 
elevator  labor,  penalties  for  B/L  default, 
longshorlng  labor,  etc. 

U.S.  grain  exports  compete  successfully  in 
world  markets  not  only  because  we  are 
blessed  with  a  temperate  climate  producing 
an  abundance,  but  because  we  are  geared  to 
efficiently  move  over  100  million  tons  of  these 
commodities  through  a  network  of  complex 
handling  processes  from  farms  to  the  ports 
and  onto  ships  at  greater  .speeds  and  mini- 
mum costs.  Prcductivlty  has  Indeed  been 
phenomenal  and  will  never  be  equalled  else- 
where in  the  world.  This  must  not  be  dimin- 
ished ! 

We  wonder,  then,  how  long  we  can  endure 
the  gi'owlng  burdens  being  Imposed  on  the 
free  U.S.  grain  trade  when  other  nations, 
with  subsidies,  are  becoming  larger  suppliers 
to  the  world's  markets.  FGIS  is  not  the  only 
significant  new  financial  factor,  but  it  must 
be  added  to  costs  of  other  non-productive 
regulations. 

Since  1887,  when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  established.  Congress  has 
set  up  82  regulatory  agencies,  14  alone  In  the 
last  eight  years.  Total  employment  is  over 
64,000  and  in  1976,  their  budgets  totalled 
nearly  $3  billion.  In  1975  alone,  this  govern- 
ment within  government  published  some 
45,000  pages  of  rules,  regulations,  standards 
and  notices  in  the  Federal  Register.  True, 
unfortunately,  all  true! 

This  heavy  burden  for  an  efficient  market- 


ing system  by  a  regulatory  agency  is  the  only 
one  of  which  I  know  where  those  being 
regulated  are  nearly  the  sole  support  of  the 
program. 

And  now  FGIS.  Can  we  carry  the  load? 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  FGIS  entry  into 
the  export  picture  wiU  make  everything 
right? 

We  have  our  doubts. 

Recently,  a  representative  of  the  North 
American  Grain  Export  Association  attended 
a  series  of  grain  inspection  seminars  con- 
ducted by  FGIS  in  Europe — including  the 
very  active  grain  markets  In  Copenhagen, 
Frankfurt,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  London. 

Tlie  stated  purpose  of  the  seminars  was 
to  explain  the  new  grain  standards  act  and 
the  proposed  FGIS  organization,  as  weU  as 
export  sampling  and  certification  procedures. 
At  the  same  time,  the  audiences  heard  about 
new  wheat  standards  and  proposed  changes 
in  corn  and  soybean  standards. 

We  learned  that  the  audience  at  each  lo- 
cation was  generally  uninformed  on  the  com- 
plexities of  our  shlploading  and  grading  pro- 
cedures for  export.  It  did  not  help  that  the 
FGIS  representatives  lacked  commercial  and 
practical  knowledge,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  export  association  representative 
was  there  to  expand  or  correct  statements 
relating  to  blending,  shlploading  and  certifi- 
cation. 

There  was  general  confvjsion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  complaints,  foreign  monitoring,  meal 
quality,  federal  appeal,  and  the  proposed 
corn  and  soybean  standards  which  may  never 
bo  implemented  anyway. 

Specifically,  questions  relating  to  certifi- 
cate by  hatch,  mixing  in  vessel,  buying  with- 
out official  grade,  certificate  final,  divided 
original  certificate  and  domestic  vs.  export 
pricing  left  no  doubt  that  there  Is  room  for 
education  and  an  information  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  grain  exporters.  We  cannot  rely 
on  FGIS  representatives  to  do  this  job  for 
us.  At  this  point  we  would  be  content  if  they 
worked  with  the  exporters  In  a  positive  way 
so  as  to  end  turmoil  and  dovibts  In  the  minds 
of  our  buyers. 

As  it  now  stands,  we  face  the  nightmarish 
prospect  of  our  unique  free  market  system 
being  regulated  to  a  near-halt  as  costs  and 
distrust  mount  and  our  world  prestige  suf- 
fers. We  can  reverse  this  prospect  if  we  can 
convince  Congress  about  what  Is  happening 
to  us.  Let's  regulate  what  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated but  lets  avoid  duplication.  Let  the 
government  monitor  our  controls  but  not 
crowd  us  out  of  business.  Let  us  restore  mu- 
tual respect.  I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  join 
in  a  massive  effort. 

We've  been  down  before,  but  if  you  don't 
see  me  as  defeated  today,  it's  simply  because 
I  don't  believe  we're  down  for  the*  count. 
In  any  event,  we  have  to  try. 

We  as  exporters  are  constantly  striving  to 
improve.  You  as  producers,  country  elevator 
managers,  transportation  specialists,  are  do- 
ing the  same.  The  history  of  Investment  in 
and  the  growing  complexity  of  our  busi- 
nesses attests  to  this. 

But  while  we  improve,  let  us  be  sure  of 
our  objectives.  And  of  course,  let  us  be  cer- 
tain we  can  retain  the  sense  of  pride,  the 
efficiencies,  and  the  reality  of  past  accom- 
plishments as  guldeposts  to  greater  progress 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Presented  bt  Norman  Weckerly 
Mr.  Chairman,  panel  members  and  dis- 
tinguished guests:  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  asked  to  participlate  ir  this  discus- 
sion and  I  would  like  to  express  greetings 
from  the  North  Dakota  wheat  producers  and 
grain  handlers  from  our  area. 

I  feel  a  little  bit  like  a  duck  out  of  water 
with  all  you  corn-feed  grain  people,  but  I 
guess  that  a  lot  of  our  grading  problems  are 
all  the  same — we're  all  in  the  same  boat. 

When  I  was  asked  to  discuss  the  impact 
on    internal  producer   pricing   and   compU- 
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ance.  I  think  I  have  to  add 
tudes  to   this  also  because 
ducers  and  country  elevator 
directors  In  North  Dakota  an  [ 
are  expressing  uncertainty 
Impact   the    new   Federal    gra 
system  will  have  on  grain 
pricing.  I  think  out  there  Ir 
many  of  you  probably  know 
know  what  is  coming,  with  th« 
are  being  proposed,  we're  in  ' 
and,  believe  me,  Myron,  we  dor 
out  of  the  woods  Just  becau!  e 
Ag  Committee  may  have  this 
an  appropriation. 

Of  the  many  things  that 
sidered,  it's  not  only  the  cost 
fees  that  we're  looking  at  but, 
the  closer  interna!  scrutiny  of 
probably  what  would  hit  home 
would  be  the  record  keeping 
are  put  through.  There  have 
rect  cost  projections  expressed 
them  up  as  high  as  2'i  cents 
bushel,  but  I'm  not  going  to  s 
on  costs  because  I  don't  bellev^ 
us  really  know  what  the  costs 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  go 
of  years  for  a  quick  look  at  ^ 
consider  a  more  normal  trade 
fact,  there  ever  was  such  a 
as  a   normal   trade  situation, 
producers  and  elevator 
our  system  consisting  of  privat  > 
and  Federal   grading  was   doln  5 
ceptable  Job.  I  recognize  and  _ 
recognize  that  we  then  entertfl 
rlod  of  trying  times  for  the 
producers.  The  U.S.  productlor 
tion,  handling  and  certainly. 
Ing  capabilities  were  overtaxec 
period  of  unusually  heavy  gral 
I    think    that    considering    th 
picked  up  the  bulk  of  increa3e< 
trade  during  this  period,    A-e, 
realized  some  of  the  Inherent 
our  free  enterprise  system. 
tem  that  could  adapt  and 
lenge  of  this. 

Producers  and  local  elevators 
have  always  experienced  and  \ 
to  experience  some  gr.-  in  gradin  ; 
spring  wheat,  protein  \'arlance 
tein  variance  and  durum 
these  are  extremely  hard  to  „   , 
tain  a  lot  of  human  elements 
I've  shipped  a  lot  of  durum 
80%   hard  &  vitreous  and  a 
shipped  out  of  the  same  bin 
hard  &  vitreous.  I  think  that 
tween  Grand  Forks  and   Dulu 
the  worst  points  mentioned  by 
being  an  area  of  great  changes 
the  trade  there  has  taken  this 
producers  also. 

However,  our  producers  also 
were  some  serious  abuses  of  our 
weighing    system    which    ex._. 
points,  primarily  the  Gulf  as  we 
It  Is  certainly  too  bad  that 
place  because  we  now  are 
of  government  overreactlon  to  . 
problem  caused  by  the  fallings 
private  industry. 

Obviously,  some  well- 
were     necessary,     especially     r 
penalties    imposed   on    Individ 

panies  Involved  in  such „. 

breaches  of  faith  have  done  "a 
barm  to  the  VS.  export  grain 
fully,  this  barm  Is  not 
we.  as  producers,  need  this 
we  hope  to  receive  a  reasonabl 
our  efforts. 

As  these  Irregularities  were 
many  producers  also  called  for 
emment     takeover.     However 
Dakota    Wheat    Commission 
Durum   Growers   Association 
tlmony  before  the  Senate 
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producer  attl-  mlttee  on  March  16.  1977,  which  called  for 
reasonable  reforms,  recognizing  that  ex- 
tending Federal  supervision  to  all  points 
would  be  too  costly,  too  disruptive  and  would 
not  materially  Improve  the  system.  The  tes- 
Umony  further  stated  that  such  regulations 
would  tend  to  be  overreactlve  and  would 
bring  about  cumbersome  bottlenecks 
throughout  the  marketing  chain.  This,  it 
was  felt,  would  eventually  throw  an  un- 
favorable reflection  on  the  American  farm- 
ers' efforts  to  compete  aggressively  In  the 
world  grain  market.  We  feel  that  all  efforts 
to  correct  and  strengthen  the  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  should  be  designed  primarily  for 
one  purpose— the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  American  export  certificate 
and  the  American  e.xport  system. 

It  seems  that  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  government  can  be  or  Is  Infallible.  Some 
believe  that  government  can  perform  serv- 
ices better  and  be  free  of  corruption  and 
problems.  During  the  past  week  I  have  noted 
USDA  press  releases  which  express  the  mini- 
ma! cost  of  the  new  Federal  grain  inspection 
system.  I  agree  that  the  actual  cost  of  in- 
spection and  supervision  may  be  minimal, 
but  I  don't  believe  we  can  forecast  the  costs 
of  a  slowdown  of  the  grain  marketing  sys- 
tem or  the  record  keeping  and  duplication 
of  costs.  Actual  labor  costs  are  very  low  In 
my  business  and  I  am  sure  In  many  of  yours, 
but  slowdowns  and  downtime  of  our  tremen- 
dous plant  investment  U  a  tremendous  cost. 
Farmers  can  see  the  effects  of  overregula- 
tion  by  looking  at  other  industries  and  the 
inefficiency  overregulatlon  has  brought  to 
these  businesses.  The  U.S.  railroad  trans- 
portation system  is  a  prime  example.  We  also 
witnessed  the  results  of  the  new  Federal 
meat  grading  standards  which  brought  meat 
processing  Costs  to  such  prohibitive  levels 
that  half  of  our  local,  small  town  meat  busi- 
nesses had  to  close.  We,  as  producers,  didn't 
believe  that  this  could  happen,  that  before 
a  farmer  could  take  a  critter  to  get  butchered 
at  his  local  plant,  he'd  have  to  have  a  Federal 
grader  look  at  It.  I  realize  that  this  legisla- 
tion doesn't  propose  that,  but  I  think  that 
these  are  things  that  can  happen  when  you 
carry  this  a  little  farther. 

I  think  we  must  all  remember  that  there 
are  no  "free  lunches."  I  believe  that  any  cost 
that  is  added  to  our  marketing  system  will 
ultimately  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer.  The 
end  result  is  a  lower  standard  of  living  for 
our  consumers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  initial  effect  of  such 
added  costs  will  also  mean  lower  prices  to 
producers  if  commodities  are  in  an  adequate 
supply  situation.  Another  detrimental  effect 
will  be  that  U.S.  producers  will  be  put  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  In  the  export 
market  because  of  higher  marketing  costs. 

Up  to  now  I  have  dealt  with  the  primary 
impact  of  the  new  regulations.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  other  observations  pertaining 
to  our  industry— producing  and  marketing 
commodities.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  best 
system  in  the  world.  However,  I  think  we 
must  continue  to  make  improvements  with- 
out being  forced  to  by  the  government.  As  a 
producer  and  country  elevator  operator,  I  do 
fee!  that  we  need  much  more  communica- 
tion between  a  private  trade  and  farmers  for 
the  production  side  of  agriculture.  For  all 
too  long  there  has  been  too  much  secretlsm 
from  the  trade,  too  much  producer  apathy 
and  too  much  Ignoring  the  people  on  the 
consumer  side  of  our  business.  I  may  be 
naive:  however,  I  believe  our  business  as 
grain  traders  and  handlers  is  to  serve  these 
consumers,  to  be  the  most  efficient  system 
to  get  commodities  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  These  problems  we  are  facing 
today  are  t^e  product  of  our  failures.  Now  we 
must  not  only  work  toeether  to  try  to 
moderate  the  government  «vctlon  taken  but 
also  work  on  the  basic  cause  of  these  govern- 
ment overreactlons. 
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THE  P-15  EAGLE 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  by  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  to  cut  this  year's  procurement  of 
P-15  Eagle  advance  air  superiority  fight- 
ers from  the  original  108  programed  to 
only  78  is  another  example  of  the  false 
economies  which  are  being  made  by  the 
new  administration  in  the  name  of 
streamlining  the  defense  budget.  The 
Carter  administration  has  decided  to 
cut  the  production  rate  for  P-15  fighters 
down  to  6'i  per  month,  well  below  the 
present  rate  of  9  per  month.  This  arbi- 
trary delay  in  the  P-15  Eagle  procure- 
ment program  not  only  deprives  many 
American  combat  aircrews  of  the  world's 
finest  air  superiority  fighter,  but  it  in- 
creases the  program  unit  cost  to  the  tune 
of  over  $1  million  per  aircraft. 

With  a  top  speed  of  Mach  2.5,  the  P-15 
Eagle  is  our  fastest,  highest  flying  fighter. 
Still,  advanced  technology  has  made  the 
Eagle  far  more  maneuverable  than  the 
old  P-4  that  it  replaces.  In  fact,  the  P-15 
is  nearly  as  maneuverable  as  the  much 
smaller  P-16.  And  the  Eagle,  unlike  the 
P-16,  is  an  all  weather  fighter  capable  of 
tracking  and  attacking  enemy  aircraft 
which  are  trying  to  avoid  radar  detec- 
tion by  flying  close  to  the  Earth.  Also,  the 
P-15  can  climb  rapidly  to  high  altitude.s 
in  order  to  engage  the  Soviet  Union's 
Mig-24  POXBAT  which  can  fly  unop- 
posed high  above  present  air  defenses.  In 
1975.  the  P-15  set  eight  climb  to  altitude 
records.  While  its  Sparrow  missile  per- 
mits the  P-15  to  intercept  aircraft  at  long 
ranges,  its  Sidewinder  missile  and  20 
mm.  cannon  permit  the  P-15  to  exploit 
its  superb  agility  in  close  air-to-air  dog- 
fighting.  Although  primarily  an  air  su- 
periority fighter,  the  P-15  has  been  tested 
in  the  ground  attack  role  and  can  carr>- 
more  ordnance  and  has  greater  range 
than  does  the  P-16  lightweight  fighter. 
Its  long  range  virtually  eliminates  the 
need  for  tanker  support  during  global  de- 
ployments. Purthermore,  its  advanced 
electronic  countermeasures  permit  the 
Eagle  to  operate  effectively  in  the  intense 
air  defense  environment  found  on  the 
modem  battlefield. 

The  McDonnell  Douglas  P-15  Eagle 
was  bom  in  1965  when  the  U.S.  Air  Porce 
decided   to   develop    an   air   superiority 
fighter  free  from  the  mistakes  and  er- 
rors forced  into  the  ill-starred  TPX  pro- 
gram, and  in  this  they  have  succeeded 
magnificently.  After  7  years  of  careful 
development,  the  first  P-15A  flew  in  1972. 
the  firsfF-15A  was  delivered  to  the  Air 
Porce  in  November  1974,  and  the  first 
P-15  Wing  wa.-;  operational  in  1976.  Israel 
has  already  received  four  of  the  25  F-15 
Eagles  it  purchased  to  prevent  Mig-25's 
from  fiying  over  her  sovereign  territory, 
and  after  extensive  operational  testing 
and  competition,  the  Japanese  air  force 
found  the  P-15  best  suited  to  its  needs- 
better   than   the  P-14.   P-16,   or  P-18. 
Already  the  sound  engineering  has  paid 
off  in  an  outstanding  safety  record.  This 
properly  paced  program  has  resulted  in 
the  need  for  few  changes  to  the  basic  de- 
sign and  has  left  room  for  growth  and 
improvement  in  the  P-15  system. 

One  longtime  critic  of  the  Defense 
Department  who  had  opposed  the  devel- 
opment of  advanced  air  superiority  fight- 
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ers  like  the  P-14  and  P-15,  and  who  still 
opposed  the  P-14,  recently  told  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  that — 

The  F-15  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
significant  improvement  in  terms  of  air  su- 
periority BO  that  the  program  could  con- 
tinue; yes.  I  think  also  consideration  ought 
to  be  given  as  to  whether  or  not  some  ver- 
sion of  the  F-15  might  be  adaptable  for 
carrier  service. 

This  is  high  praise  Indeed  from  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Wam.ke,  our  chief  SALT  negoti- 
ator, who  also  maintains  that  the  P-15 
is  a  "cost  effective  weapon." 

More  important  than  meeting  the  ob- 
jections of  a  longtime  critic  is  the  ability 
of  the  Eagle  to  meet  the  current  needs 
of  our  Air  Force.  In  our  report  on  NATO, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  Demo- 
crat of  Gfeorgia,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  superiority  in  numbers 
was  being  coupled  with  major  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  Soviet  aircraft. 
The  introduction  into  Eastern  Europe  of 
advanced  offensive  aircraft  like  the  Mig- 
23.  the  SU-19,  and  the  Backfire  bomber, 
along  with  the  excellent  Mig-21  and  the 
Mig-25,  gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  long- 
range,  low-altitude  penetration  capabil- 
ity along  with  the  capacity  to  deny 
NATO  air  superiority  in  the  crucial  early 
days  of  battle  when  Western  ground 
forces  would  be  dependent  upon  close 
air  support.  The  F-15  Eagle  is  our  best 
countermeasure  to  both  of  these  Soviet 
threats  and  an  effective  Air  Porce  is  our 
best  insurance  against  an  intense  "blitz- 
krieg" attack  launched  with  little  warn- 
ing. Just  last  week,  Lt.  Gen.  Alton  Slay. 
Air  Porce  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 
search and  Development  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  P-15 
is  the  best  fighter  in  the  world  today  and 
the  only  aircraft  able  to  meet  the  in- 
creased threat  from  Soviet  all-weather 
fighters.  I  had  already  heard  such  praise 
from  military  commanders  in  Europe. 

President  Carter  pledged  to  cut  $5  to 
$7  billion  in  fat  from  the  defense  budget. 
Instead,  he  has  simply  delayed  the  de- 
livery of  additional  muscle  to  our  armed 
services.  It  makes  no  sense  to  deprive  our 
Air  Force  of  the  best  fighter  plane  pos- 
sible, the  F-15  Eagle,  at  a  time  when 
the  Warsaw  Pact  has  conventional  su- 
periority in  Europe  and  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  advantage  of  momentum 
in  deployment  of  conventional  weapons. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
SETTING  DATE  AND  TIME  FOR 
VOTE  ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
110 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  various  Senators  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle — that  the  final  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
110,  resolution  to  establish  a  code  of  of- 
ficial conduct  for  the  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  occur 
at  11:15  a.m.  on  Friday  next,  provided, 
that  at  9:45  a.m.  on  Friday,  Mr.  Baker 
be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment, 
on  which  there  be  a  1-hour  limitation; 
provided  further  that  in  the  event  there 


is  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Baker's  amend- 
ment, such  amendment  may  be  called  up 
during  that  hour,  but  not  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  first  30  minutes;  pro- 
vided further  that  the  time  during  the 
hour  for  debate  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
or  their  designees;  provided  further  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  the  vote 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Baker  if 
no  amendment  is  offered  thereto  and  if 
no  tabling  motion  is  offered  in  relation 
thereto;  provided  further  that,  in  the 
event  an  amendment  Ls  offered  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Baker  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  thereon,  the  vote 
on  such  amendment  to  Mr.  Baker's 
amendment  occur  at  10:45  a.m.,  with 
the  vote  on  Mr.  Baker  s  amendment — 
in  the  event  there  is  either  a  tabling  mo- 
tion or  an  amendment  thereto — to  occur 
immediately  following  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  thereto  or  the  tabling 
motion  thereto. 

So  that,  in  any  event,  a  vote  on  the 
Baker  amendment,  as  amended,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  if  not  tabled, 
would  occur  not  later  than  11  a.m.,  with 
the  fui'ther  understanding  that,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  disposition  of  the  Baker 
amendment,  if  not  tabled  prior  thereto, 
as  amended,  if  amended,  the  vote  occur, 
which  is  already  set  for  11 :15  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  we  could  clarify  the  beginning 
part  ol  the  time  allocation.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  have  not  less  than  half  of 
the  hour  allocated  for  debate  on  this 
amendment  or  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  As  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader,  he  suggested  that  any 
amendment  would  not  be  offered  until 
30  minutes  had  first  expired. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wants  to  make  is  that  he  wants  to  make 
sure  that  he  has  5  or  10  minutes  at  the 
end  of  the  period  for  debate.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  form  it  was  put  in 
by  the  majority  leader;  but  I  want  to 
make  sui'e  that  nothing  in  the  agreement 
prevents  me  from  reserving  a  part  of  my 
30  minutes  to  conclude  the  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
wishes  to  conclude  the  argument  on  the 
amendment- 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  want  to  be  able  to  re- 
serve a  part  of  my  half  of  the  hour  in 
order  to  conclude  the  debate.  I  may,  in 
fact,  not  be  able  to  conclude  the  debate. 
I  may  not  be  the  last  speaker,  but  I 
should  like  to  reserve  a  few  minutes  in 
order  to  speak,  for  instance,  after  some- 
one might  offer  an  amendment. 

I  simply  want  to  make  sure  that  noth- 
ing in  this  formulation  would  prevent 
m-?  from  reserving,  say,  5  minutes  as  an 
example,  and  using  that  5  minutes  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  event 
another  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  3AKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  assure  the  Senator  he  will  have 
that  5  minutes  if  I  have  to  yield  him  5 
minutes  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  shall  not  object — the  final 
vote  is  set  for  Friday  at  11:15  a.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
all  amendments  have  been  disposed  of 
and  no  Senator  wishes  to  argue  the  reso- 
lution, would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  prior  to  that  time,  stt  this  matter 
aside  until  Friday  at  11:15  and  take  up 
something  else  in  the  interim? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  was  go- 
ing to  get  to  that.  All  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  at  this  time  is  to  have  an  agree- 
ment that  would  deal  with  Friday  morn- 
ing between  9:45  and  11:15. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  recalls  something  to 
mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  further  unanimous 
consent  that,  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  that  is  offered  by  Mr.  Baker. 
whether  it  be  tabled  or  whether  it  be  an 
up  and  down  vote,  there  be  no  interven- 
ing amendment,  motion,  or  debate  be- 
tween that  moment  and  the  hour  of 
11 :15,  when  the  final  vote  occurs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Under  the  formulation 
just  stated,  is  it  clear  that  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  obtain  with 
respect  to  time,  notwithstanding  the  50- 
hour  limitation  on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  Chair's  understanding.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Friday,  April  1. 
1977,  at  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be  recognized  to 
call  up  an  amendment  upon  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  or  their  designees,  and  that  if  an 
amendment  thereto  Is  offered.  It  can  only  be 
offered  after  the  first  30  minutes  of  that  hour 
has  elapsed,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  1 
hour  on  the  Baker  amendment,  the  vote  oc- 
cur on  any  amendment  offered  to  the  Baker 
amendment,  if  any  has  been  offered,  or  on 
a  tabling  motion,  if  one  is  offered,  with  such 
vote  to  occur  at  10:45  a.m.:  Provided  further. 
That  in  any  event,  the  vote  on  the  Baker 
amendment  occur  no  later  than  11:00  a.m., 
unless  tabled,  and  that  following  such  vote, 
no  Intervening  amendment,  motion,  or  de- 
bate be  in  order,  with  a  vote  on  adoption  of 
S.  Res.  110  to  occur  at  11 :15  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MON- 
DAY. MARCH  28,  1977.  UNTIL  4  P.M. 
ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  29.  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day— I  anticipate  that  that  would  be 
around  7  n.m — it  stand  in  recess  until 
4  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  s.o  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION     FOR 
LEADER  TO  CALL  UP 
ANY    TIME    ON    WEDN|:SDAY 
THURSDAY  NEXT 


MAJORITY 

4877  AT 

OR 
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m  ;mber 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Jorlty  leader  be  authorized 
supplemental    appropriation 
4877,    at   any   time   on   W 
Thursday,  whichever  seems 
the  desire  of  the  chairman 
mittee  on  Appropriations 
LAN,    and    the    ranking 

YOUNC. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidei^t 
the  right  to  object — and,  . 
shall  not  object— the  3 -day 
Ing  the  availability  of  .,^ 
time  will  have  been  compile  1 
the  authority  sought  by  tl 
leader  at  this  time  is  slmpl; 
in  order  for  him  to  call  up 
ure,  either  Wednesday  or 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Y 
ing  upon  which  day,  if  either 
man  of  the  committee — I  thlhk 
give  him  the  last  word  In  . 
that  it  be  called  up.  He  works 
with  Mr.  YouNc.  I  am  sure 
working  together. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presideit 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


President, 
the  ma- 
call  up  the 
bill,    H.R. 
Wejdnesday   or 
meet  with 
the  Com- 
McClel- 
Mr. 


orce 

rule 

repo-ts 


tie 


reserving 
again,  I 
respect- 
by  that 
with,  and 
majority 
that  it  be 
this  meas- 
Tliursday. 
es.  depend- 
the  chair- 
I  should 
t  lis — desires 
very  closely 
hey  will  be 

,  there  Is 

Without 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  ON 
NEXT 


;o 


mam  gers 
thJt 


i.Tt, 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi . 
I  cannot  guarantee  that  ther 
votes  on  Monday  prior  to  3 : 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
minority  leader  and  the  _. 
resolution,  it  is  my  hope 
work  together  and  posslblv 
Monday,  if  any  roUcall  votes 
prior  to  the  hour  of  3:30  p.. 
doubtedly  there  will  be— that 
occur  at  3:30  p.m.,  or  therej 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
jority  leader  will  yield,  I 

agreeable  to  trying  to 

schedule.  I  know  that  some 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  ... 
travel  difficulties  on  occasi(Ti 

that  this  would  be  an . 

to  them,  in  all  likelihood;  ami 
glad  to  help  the  majority 
effort  to  arrange  the  scheduL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C-  BYRD.  .  , 
distinguished  minority  leader- 
There    are    several 
which  very  short  time  ._ 
already  been  agreed  to.  It 
slble  for  Senators,  if  they  ..  „ 
who  Intend  to  call  up  those 
amendments,  to  caU  them 
debate    thereon.    Then — If 
consent  can  be  gotten — we 
votes  back  to  back  beginning . 
But  we  shall  have  to  wait  un 
to  see  what  the  circumstances 

In  any  event,  I  guess  that 
for  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
a   quorum   and   ask   that   . 
charged  equally  against  both 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEi 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  has  any  plans  to  try  to  arrange  a 
sequence  of  amendments  for  the  sched- 
ule on  Monday  next? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  rather 
have  some  little  degree  of  flexibility  on 
Monday,  not  knowing  which  Senators 
may  be  here  early  or  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  call  up  amendments. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  would  indi- 
cate, however,  the  names  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  will  be  prepared  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  to  call  up  amendments;  and 
if  he  could  do  it  in  sequence,  that  would 
be  fine.  We  would  have  the  understand- 
ing, however,  that  that  is  not  necessarily 
the  order,  because  no  order  has  been 
entered  into  in  that  regard.  There  may 
be  a  Senator  or  so  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  would  also  want  to  call  up 
amendments.  But  It  would  be  appreci- 
ated, because  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
disposition  of  the  resolution  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  if  the  minority  leader 
could  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  understand  the  requirement  for  flex- 
ibility. I  might  say  that  I  have  inquired 
on  this  side  to  see  who  might  be  avail- 
able on  Monday  and  what  sequence  they 
would  prefer.  I  understand,  of  course, 
we  are  not  now  establishing  a  schedule 
on  Monday,  but  this  is  the  sequence  and 
these  are  the  names  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  who  are  agreeable  to  offering 
their  amendments  on  Monday:  Mr. 
Helms,  who  has  six  amendments;  Mr. 
Wallop,  three;  Mr.  Ctjrtis,  two;  Mr. 
Javits,  three;  Mr.  Percy,  six;  Mr.  Han- 
sen, one;  and  Mr.  Dole,  flve. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  may  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
if  Mr.  Helms  is  ready  to  go  with  his,  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  an  order  now  that 
he  would  be  recognized  to  call  his 
amendments  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Helms  that  we  would  prob- 
ably try  to  make  his  the  flrst  series  of 
amendments  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  President,  do  we  have  any  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators? 
Mr.  BAKER.  We  do  not. 

ORDER   FOR    MR.    HELMS   TO   OFFER    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Monday,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
Mr.  Helms  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
flrst  amendment  and  that  he  may  have 
the  privilege  of  calling  up  his  six 
amendments  in  sequence,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  once  again 
It  is  the  Senator  from  Tennessee's  un- 


derstanding that  there  is  already  an 
order  further  limiting  the  time  on  these 
six  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR   MR.    CRANSTON   TO    OFFER 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments that  I  believe  will  both  be  ac- 
cepted. Could  there  be  an  order  entered 
for  me  to  bring  up  those  two  amend- 
ments under  a  strict  time  limit,  follow- 
ing the  Helms  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
be  agreeable  to  me,  if  It  would  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Surely. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Cranston  be  recognized  to 
call  up  two  amendments  on  which  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  15  minutes, 
equally  divided,  on  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader,  is  it  his  intention,  as 
he  has  done  in  the  past  generally,  to 
try  to  interlace  majority  and  minority 
amendments,  or  series  of  amendments, 
as  we  proceed  during  the  day? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  That 
would  be  the  case.  But  may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  we  are 
soon  going  to  riui  out  of  amendments  on 
our  side. 

I  recognize  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  many  Senators  and 
many  amendments  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle.  But  I  only  know  of  four  or  five 
amendments  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  time  not  to  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:48  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:55  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hart). 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  the  Code  of  Conduct  for  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Helms  will  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  a  series  of  amendments. 
It  is  my  understanding  he  has  as  many  as 
six  amendments  on  which  time  limits 
have  already  been  agreed  to. 

It  will  be  the  intent  and  desire  of  the 
joint  leadership  to  postpone  any  rollcall 
votes.  If  possible,  until  3:30  in  the  after- 
noon. We  cannot  guarantee  that,  but  we 
will  make  every  effort  to  do  that,  con- 
sistent with  the  will  of  our  colleagues. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments by  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Cranston  has 
two  amendments  on  which  there  is  a 
time  limitation  of  15  minutes  each;  and 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Cranston 
amendments  there  are  several  other 
amendments  which  will  be  taken  up  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  remain  in  session  until 
about  7  p.m.,  and  that  votes  will  occur 
until  that  hour. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY 
MARCH  29,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  Tuesday, 
the  Senate  will  not  come  in  until  4pm 
the  reason  being  that  the  leadership 
hopes  to  give  committees  a  full  day  for 
the  conduct  of  hearings  and  markups  on 
bills,  and  so  forth,  without  interruptions 
by  rollcalls  or  quorum  calls  from  the 
floor. 

It  Is  hoped  that  at  least  some  commit- 
tees wUl  mset  as  early  as  8  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
the  committees  are  overlapping  in  their 
meetings,  which  causes  Members  in  many 
instances  to  find  it  impossible  to  attend 
all  committee  meetings  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

So,  I  would  voice  the  hope  that  some 
committees  could  meet  as  early  as  8  am 
which  they  are  allowed  to  do  when  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session,  and  they  could, 
perhaps,  so  coordinate  their  work  among 
themselves— certainly  in  some  instances 
this  might  be  done,  some  committees 
could  meet  at  8,  some  at  10,  some  at  12, 
and  some  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  so  as 
to  facilitate  as  much  committee  work  as 
possible,  without  conflicting  meetings,  on 
Tuesday  before  the  Senate  comes  in  at 
4  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  misun- 
derstood the  majority  leader.  I  thought 
he  said  he  hoped  the  committees  could 
meet  as  late  as  8  o'clock,  and  I  was 
preparing  to  ask  how  that  could  be  done 
under  the  rules.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  of  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which,  I  am  sure,  will 
come  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  some  of 
our  colleagues  as  it  did  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
Stevenson  resolution,  as  the  minority 
leader  will  remember,  provision  was  made 


for  committees  to  meet  from  8  o'clock  to 
10.  10  o'clock  to  12,  and  in  no  event  after 
2  p.m.  if  the  Senate  Is  in  session— with- 
out consent.  So.  I  had  in  mind  the  Stev- 
enson resolution  in  suggesting  that  some 
committees  might,  if  possible,  meet  as 
early  as  8  a.m. 

I  think  we  find  many  committees  meet- 
ing at  IC  o'clock.  I  have  heard  some  of 
my  colleagues  express  concern  because, 
while  they  are  on  good  committees,  in 
many  instances  their  committees  are  all 
meeting  at  the  same  hour  of  10  o'clock. 
I  am  merely  voicing  hope  on  the  rec- 
ord that  some  committees  may  start 
meeting  at  8  a.m.  so  as  to  allow  Mem- 
bers to  attend  different  committees  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  which  other- 
wise v.ould  result  in  overlapping  meet- 
ings. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Senate,  at 
4  p.m.,  will  continue  its  consideration  of 
the  code  of  conduct  resolution  with  roll- 
call  votes  occurring.  The  Senate  will  not 
stay  in  beyond  circa  7  p.m.  I  think  that 
is  about  as  far  as  I  had  better  venture 
into  next  week. 

It  is  understood  that  tlie  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  may  be  called  up 
on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  of  course 
the  order  has  already  been  entered  for 
the  final  vote  on  the  code  of  conduct 
resolution,  which  will  occur  at  11 :  15  a.m. 
on  Friday  next.  Other  measures  cleared 
for  action  may  also  be  called  up  during 
the  week.  The  unemployment  benefits 
extension  bill  may  come  up  Inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  March  31  deadline  Involved. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  especially 
express  my  agreement  with  the  majority 
leader  in  the  matter  of  the  late  starting 
hour  on  Tuesday  and  the  suggestion  that 
it  will  give  committees  some  flexibility 
In  scheduling  so  that  we  minimize  the 
overlap.  Overlapping  commitee  respon- 
sibilities is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
a  large  nunjber  of  Senators.  I  think  that 
the  majority  leader  has  suggested  a  good 
procedure,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  pick  a  day  a  week  when  we  give 
special  emphasis  to  virtually  a  full  day 
of  committee  activity  and  then  encour- 
age the  committees  to  try  to  coordinate 
those  meetings  so  that  they  do  not  over- 
lap, or  at  least  so  that  they  minimize 
,  the  overlap. 

Mr.  President,  during  much  of  the  day 
today,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  have 
tried  to  negotiate  a  time  to  have  a  final 
vote  on  the  ethics  resolution,  and  it  has 
been  with  great  difficulty  that  we  have 
arrived  at  this  agreement  to  have  the 
final  vote  at  this  time.  A  great  number 
of  Senators  have  been  consulted  on  our 
side.  We  put  out  the  so-called  hotline 
request  for  expressions  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  this  arrangement.  I 
believe  that  we  have  worked  out  an  ac- 
commodation that  is  suitable  to  all  or 
virtually  all  the  Members  on  our  side. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  spending  all  day,  vir- 
tually, in  trying  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment that  was  acceptable  on  our  side  as 
well  as  to  the  majority. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
It  has  been  difficult. 

1  thank  him  also  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation that  he  and  his  colleagues  have 


given  in  tlie  effort  to  agree  upon  an  hour 
for  final  decision  on  Senate  Resolution 
no. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
attempt  during  the  last  2  weeks  of  April 
and  the  first  2  weeks  of  May  to  establish 
1  or  2  committee  working  days  each 
week.  I  met  on  yesterday  with  the  staff 
directors  of  the  legislative  committee.'^ 
and  discussed  this  problem  with  them. 
The  distinguished  majority  whip  (Mr. 
Cranston)  was  also  present.  Committees 
have  a  very  important  May  15  deadline 
to  meet  under  the  Budget  Reform  Act. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
during  the  last  2  weeks  of  April  and  the 
first  2  weeks  of  May,  committees  have  at 
least  1  day  a  week  on  which  they  may 
meet  throughout  almost  the  entire  day. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  come  in  on  those  days  but 
it  would  be,  say,  at  around  4  p.m.,  just 
as  we  are  going  to  do  next  week  on  Tues- 
day. 

This  will  allow  committees  to  come  in 
early,  at  8  a.m.,  and  stagger  their  ses- 
sions, so  that  all  committees  would  not 
be  convening  at  the  same  hour,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  when  they  all  convene 
at  10  a.m.  But  at  least  they  would  not  be 
interrupted  in  their  work,  and  we  could 
still  get  2  or  3  hours  of  work  done  on 
the  floor  calendar.  I  announce  this  at  this 
time  so  the  committee  staffs  can  be 
thinking  about  it. 

I  will  try  to  work  out  a  schedule  within 
the  next  few  days  so  that  the  various 
legislative  committees  will  know  well  in 
advance  the  special  committee  days  that 
will  be  set  aside  during  the  last  2  weeks 
of  April  and  the  flrst  2  weeks  of  May, 
for  their  convenience  in  expediting  the 
flow  of  legislation  to  the  Chamber  to 
meet  the  budget  reform  deadline. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:06  p.m.,  took  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:10  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Laxalt)  . 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
.stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  4: 11 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day, March  28, 1977,  at  11  a  jn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  25, 1977. 

Department  of  State 

Charles  WlUiam  Maynes.  Jr.,  of  New  Yorlc. 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Barbara  M.  Watson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  Department  of  State. 

James  P.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 


9150 

of  America  to  the  United  Natfcns,  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Sxtraordlnary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 

DCPARTMENT    or    HOUSING    i^D    URBAN 

Development 


Secre  tary 


Chester  Crawford  McOulre 

fomla,  to  be  an  Assistant 

Ing  and  Urban  Development 
Blair,  resigned. 

Oeno  Charles  Baronl,  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Housing  and  Urban  Developme  nt 
stance  B.  Newman,  resigned. 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker 
last  few  days  a  number  of 
and  I  have  received  calls 
ents   who  are  very 
rumor  that  President 
about  to  ban  off-road  vehicli 
lie  lands. 

After  a  lot  of  checking — bnd 
say,  after  getting  somewhat 
around"  from  the  executiv* 
have  learned  that  there  is 
grain  of  truth  to  these  rumo^ 
take  this  opportunity  to 
colleagues  what  I  have  leam^ 
ally,  I  am  inserting  below  a 
proposed    change    in 
11644 — a  document  which 
concerned  about  the  problen  i 
unable  to  get  from  the  execu  Live 
but  which  I  managed,  flnall  r 
from  other  sources. 

First,  by  way  of  background 
explain    that    Executive 
issued  in  1972.  required  Fede 
to  specify  those  areas  of  pub 
which  off-road  vehicle  use  vjould 
lowed  or  prohibited. 

The  purpose   of   the   197] 
order— and  I  think  It  is  a 
Is  to  protect  the  ecology  of  publicly 
lands  while  recognizing  thq 
needs  of  off-road  vehicle 

Now  to  the  present 
understand   it,   President 
give  a  major  environmental 
the  beginning  of  April.  In 
cisions  about  environmenta 
preparation  for  this  address .    . 
the  Council  on  Environmen^l 
among  other  entities,  to 
environmental  Initiatives 
sideration. 

One  of  the  suggestions 
amend  Executive  Order  1__ 
proposed  amendment  which 
of  the  present  controversy. 

Following  is  the  imreleased 
proposed  amendment  to 
11644,  including  an  explanatidn 
this  in  context,  it  is  followed 
of  the  original  Executive 
Amendment  to  ExEctmvE 

"Use     op     Oft-Road 

PuBuc  Lands" 

ISSUE    PAPER 

Executive  Order  11644  ^ 

ulatlon  of  off-road  vehfcles  on 
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order 
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District   of 

Secretary  of 

vice  Con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Department  op  Agriculture 
Robert  Haldeman  Meyer,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice 
Richard  L.  Feltner,  resigned. 

Robert  Haldeman  Meyer,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Rich- 
ard L.  Feltner,  resigned. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Michael  Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1977,  (reappointment). 


March  25,  1977 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  25, 1977: 

Department  of  Justice 

W.  J.  Michael  Cody,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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lands.  Under  section  3  of  the  Order,  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  designate  specific 
areas  and  trails  where  such  vehicles  will  be 
permitted  to  operate.  While  the  Executive 
Order  reflects  an  urgent  concern  over  the  en- 
vironmental harm  caused  by  off-road  ve- 
hicles, It  Is  now  apparent  that  some  agencies 
may  not  complete  the  designation  process  for 
at  least  another  ten  years. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  environment 
of  the  public  lands  may  be  seriously  degraded 
during  this  lengthy  Implementation  period. 
Indeed,  In  Its  "Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  Departmental  Implementlon  of 
Executive  Order  11644  Pertaining  to  Use  of 
Off-Road  Vehicles  on  the  Public  Lands." 
("Draft  EIS")  the  Department  of  Interior 
acknowledged  that  some  "unique  and  fragile 
biophysical,  archeologlc,  or  historic  re- 
sources .  .  .  will  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed Irreversibly  as  a  resi'lt  of  ORV  use 
during  the  undesignated  periods."  Draft  EIS 
at  56. 

To  eliminate  this  threat  to  the  public 
la"ds.  we  propose  to  amend  the  Executive 
Order  by  adding  a  section  3A  which  reads: 
Section  3 A.  Protection  of  the  public  lands 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3.  where  the  use  of  off-road  vehicles  may 
cause  undue  adverse  effects  on  the  soil,  vege- 
tation, wildlife,  wildlife  habitat  or  cultural 
or  historic  resources  of  particular  areas  of  the 
public  lands,  the  respective  agency  head  shall 
Immediately  close  such  areas  to  the  use  of 
off -road  vehicles. 

This  amendment  is  clearly  consistent  with 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Executive 
Order.  By  requiring  agencies  to  take  imme- 
diate action  to  protect  the  public  lands  from 
environmental  damage,  It  will  ensure  that 
the  Presidential  mandate  Is  fully  Imple- 
mented both  before  and  after  specific  areas 
and  trails  have  been  designated  under  sec- 
tion 3. 

We  propose  a  second  amendment  to  clarify 
the  original  Intent  of  Executive  Order  11644 
and  to  resolve  uncertainty  within  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  arising  from  the  recent 
court  decision  In  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion v.  Jlforfon,  395  F.  Supp,  1286  (D.C.D.C. 
1975) .  The  Bureau  maintains  that  this  deci- 
sion limited  the  options  available  for  manag- 
ing the  public  lands  under  the  Executive 
Order. 

(Executive  Order  11644,  February  8,  1972] 

Use  op  Off-Road  Vehicles  on  the  Public 

Lands 

An  estimated  5  million  off-road  recrea- 
tional vehicles — motorcycles,  mlnlblkes,  trail 
bikes,  snowmobiles,  dune-buggies,  all-terrain 
vehicles,  and  others — are  In  use  In  the  United 
States  today,  and  their  popularity  continues 
to  Increase  rapidly.  The  widespread  use  of 
such  vehicles  on  the  public  lands — often 
for  legitimate  purposes  but  also  In  frequent 
conflict  with  wise  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment practices,  environmental  values,  and 
other  types  of  recreational  activity — has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a  unified  Federal 


policy  toward  the  use  of  such  vehicles  on  the 
public  lands. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  and 
policy  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321),  it  Is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Purpose.  It  Is  the  purpose"  of 
this  order  to  establish  policies  and  provide 
for  procedures  that  will  ensure  that  the  use 
of  off-road  vehicles  on  public  lands  will  be 
controlled  and  directed  so  as  to  protect  the 
resources  of  those  lands,  to  promote  the 
safety  of  all  users  of  those  lands,  and  to 
minimize  conflicts  among  the  various  uses  of 
those  lands. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.  As  used  In  this  order, 
the  term: 

(1)  "public  lands"  means  (A)  all  lands 
under  the  custody  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  except  Indian  lands.  (B)  lands 
under  the  custody  and  control  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  that  are  situated  In 
western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  are 
designated  as  "Land  Between  the  Lakes."  and 
(C)  lands  under  the  custody  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  "respective  agency  head"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  with  respect  to  public  lands 
under  the  custody  and  control  of  each; 

(3)  "off-road  vehicle"  means  any  motor- 
ized vehicle  designed  for  or  capable  of  cross- 
country travel  on  or  Immediately  over  land, 
water,  sand,  snow,  Ice,  marsh,  swampland, 
or  other  natural  terrain;  except  that  such 
term  excludes  (A)  any  registered  motorboat. 
(B)  any  military,  fire,  emergency,  or  law  en- 
forcement vehicle  when  used  for  emergency 
purposes,  and  (C)  any  vehicle  whose  use 
is  expressly  authorized  by  the  respective 
agency  head  under  a  permit,  lease,  license, 
or  contract;  and 

Prior  to  the  court  decision  a  number  of 
federal  agencies,  including  the  Tennessee 
Valley  AuthorltV,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  had 
adopted  a  policy  to  close  all  or  portions  of 
the  public  lands  within  their  jurUdlctlon  to 
use  by  off-road  vehicles  except  those  areas 
and  trails  speclflcaliy  designated  as  open  to 
such  me.  The  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
among  others,  favors  this  approach  to  reg- 
ulating off-road  vehicles  and  has  taken  the 
position  that 

"In  order  that  control  be  effective,  off- 
road  vehicles  should  be  allowed  only  on 
forest  roads,  trails  and  areas  .  .  .  which  are 
explicitly  designated  for  off -road  vehicles  use 
Experience  shows  this  approach  to  be  less 
costly,  and  easier  to  enforce  than  a  restric- 
tion In  which  off-road  vehicles  are  allowed 
on  all  forest  roads,  trails  and  areas  except 
where  designated  to  the  contrary."* 


•Society  of  American  Foresters,  "The  Use 
of  Off-Road  Vehicles  on  Public  Forest  Lands: 
A  Position  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters" (Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  12,  1975) 
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March  25,  1977 


While  the  Bureau  Itself  has  described  this 
approach  as  the  "most  environmentally  bene- 
ficial alternative",  it  maintains  that.  In  view 
of  the  Court's  opinion,  "such  a  course  of 
action  would  require  modification  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11644."  Draft  EIS  at  65.  The  Coun- 
cil differs  with  this  Interpretation  of  the  law, 
but  proposes  to  adopt  the  Bureau's  sugges- 
tion for  resolving  the  matter  by  adding  a 
subsection  (d)  to  section  3  as  follows; 

(d)  Each  respective  agency  head  shall  be 
authorized  to  adopt  the  policy  that  all  or 
portions  of  the  public  lands  within  its  juris- 
diction shall  be  closed  to  use  by  off-road 
vehicles  except  those  areas  and  trails  which 
are  suitable  and  specifically  designated  as 
open  to  such  use  under  subsection  (a)  oi 
this  section. 

This  amendment  would  clarify  the  original 
Intent  of  the  Executive  Order  and  dispel  the 
Bureau's  uncertainty  over  this  Issue.  With 
authority  to  close  the  public  lands  until  spe- 
cifically opened  under  the  Executive  Order, 
Federal  agencies  would  retain  an  adminis- 
tratively sound  and  flexible  option  for  regu- 
lating off-road  vehicles. 

(4)  "oflicla!  use"  means  use  by  an  employee, 
agent,  or  designated  representative  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  one  of  Its  contractors 
in  the  course  of  his  employment,  agency,  or 
representation.  « 

Sec.  3.  Zones  of  Use.  (a)  Each  respective 
agency  head  shall  develop  and  Issue  regula- 
tions and  administrative  Instructions,  within 
six  months  of  the  date  of  this  order,  to  pro- 
vide for  administrative  designation  of  the 
specific  areas  and  trails  on  public  lands  op 
which  the  use  of  off-road  vehicles  may  be 
permitted,  and  areas  In  which  the  use  of  off- 
road  vehicles  may  not  be  permitted,  and  .■^.et 
a  date  by  which  such  designation  of  all  pub- 
lic lands  shall  be  completed.  Those  regula- 
tions shall  direct  that  the  designation  of 
such  areas  and  trails  will  be  based  upon  the 
protection  of  the  resources  of  the  public 
lands,  promotion  of  the  safety  of  all  users 
of  those  lands,  and  minimization  of  conflicts 
among  the  various  uses  of  those  lands.  The 
regulations  shall  further  require  that  the 
designation  of  such  areas  and  trails  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  following— 

(1)  Areas  and  trails  shall  be  located  to 
minimize  damage  to  soil,  watershed,  veg.;ta- 
tlon,  or  other  resources  of  the  public  lands. 

(2)  Areas  and  trails  shall  be  loca':'»d  to 
minimize  harassment  of  wildlife  or  slgnifl- 
canl  disruption  of  wildlife  habitats. 

(3)  Areas  and  trails  shall  be  located  to 
minimize  conflicts  between  off-road  vehicle 
use  and  other  existing  or  proposed  recrea- 
tional uses  of  the  same  or  neighboring  public 
lands,  and  to  ensure  the  compatibility  of 
such  uses  with  existing  conditions  In  TDopu- 
lated  areas,  taking  Into  account  noise  and 
other  factors. 

(4)  Areas  and  trails  shall  not  be  located 
in  officially  designated  Wilderness  Areas  or 
Primitive  Areas.  Areas  and  trails  shall  be 
located  In  areas  of  the  National  Park  svstem. 
Natural  Areas,  or  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
and  Game  Ranges  only  if  the  respective 
agency  head  determines  that  off -road  vehicle 
Use  in  such  locations  will  not  adversely  affect 
their  natural,  aesthetic,  or  scenic  values. 

(b)  The  respective  agency  head  shall  en- 
sure adequate  opportunity  for  public  par- 
ticioation  In  the  prom\ilgatlon  of  such  regu- 
lations and  In  the  designation  of  areas  and 
trails  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  limitations  on  off-road  vehicle  use 
imposed  under  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  official  use. 

Sec.  4.  Operative  Conditions.  Each  respec- 
tive agency  head  shall  develop  and  publish, 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  this  order, 
regulations  prescribing  operating  conditions 
for  off-road  vehicles  on  the  public  lands. 
These  regulations  shall  be  directed  at  pro- 
tecting resource  values,  preserving  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare,  and  m-.nimizing 
use  conflicts. 
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Sec.  5.  Public  Information.  The  respective 
agency  head  shall  ensure  that  areas  and  trails 
where  off-road  vehicle  use  Is  permitted  are 
well  marked  and  shaU  provide  for  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  information.  In- 
cluding maps,  describing  such  area.s  and  trails 
and  explaining  the  conditions  on  vehicle  use. 
He  shall  seek  cooperation  of  relevant  State 
agencies  In  the  dissemination  of  this  Infor- 
mation. 

Sec.  6.  Enforcement.  The  respective  agency 
held  shall,  where  authorized  by  lav,r,  pre- 
scribe appropriate  penalties  for  violation  of 
roguJatlons  adopted  pursuant  to  this  order, 
and  shall  establish  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  those  regulations.  To  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  he  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  State  or  local  governmental  agen- 
cies for  cooperative  enforcement  of  laws  ai-d 
r?gulations  relallnij  to  off-road  vehicle  use. 

Sec.  7.  Consultatiori.  Before  Issulnif  the 
regulations  or  administrative  instructions 
required  by  this  order  or  deslEinathjg  areas 
or  trails  as  reou'.red  by  thi^  order  and  those 
reeulatio"s  and  administrative  Instructions, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  as  appro- 
priate, consult  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comml<=sion. 

SEr.  8.  Monitoring  of  Effcets  and  Review. 
(a)  nie  respective  agency  head  shall  monitor 
the  effects  of  the  u^e  of  off -road  vehicles  on 
lands  under  their  lurlsrtlctlons.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Information  gathered,  thev  sViaU  'r-^m 
time  to  time  amend  or  rescind  designations 
of  areas  or  other  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  order  as  necessary  to  further  the  policv 
of  this  order. 

(b)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
shall  maintain  a  continuing  review  of  the 
implementation  of  this  order. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  8,  1972. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  language  in  the  proposed 
amendment  ordering  the  closing  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  off -road  vehicles  when  they 
"may  cause  undue  adverse"  impacts. 

Second,  let  me  call  to  your  attention 
the  later  language  authorizing  agencies 
to  close  "all  or  portions"  of  public  lands 
under  their  jurisdiction  to  off-road  ve- 
hicles, "except  those  areas  and  trails 
which  are  suitable  and  specifically  desig- 
nated as  open  to  such  use." 

These  two  statements,  taken  together, 
are  the  cause  for  concern  by  off -road  ve- 
hicle users. 

I  have  talked  with  officials  at  CEQ, 
where  I  learned  that  their  intent  is  sim- 
ply to  prohibit  off-road  vehicles  from 
critical  areas  where  irreparable  adverse 
impacts  may  occur.  I  have  talked  with 
officials  at  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  this  is  their  understanding 
as  well. 

Finally,  I  have  talked  with  the  White 
House  where  I  learned  two  things:  First, 
the  President  is  not  yet  at  the  point  of 
reviewing  suggestions  in  this  area  for 
his  April  1  address.  Second,  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  believe  that  he  has  no 
intent  what'^oever  of  banning  sdl  off-road 
vehicle  use  from  public  lands. 

Rather,  from  what  I  gathered,  the  In- 
tent of  this  amendment  may  be  simply  to 
clarify  Executive  Order  11644.  in  order 
to  prod  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
into  moving  more  rapidly  to  project  some 
critical  areas  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  information  is 
useful  to  mv  colleagues,  and  to  Mon- 
tanans,  and  to  other  individuals  who  are 
concerned  over  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Before  I  clo:^.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  observations  about  this  proposal 
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with  the  hopes  that  executive  branch  of- 
ficials who  may  read  today's  Congres- 
siONAL  Record  may  be  Influenced  by 
what  I  say. 

First,  Vice  President  Mondale.  as  well 
as  Secretary  of  Interior  Andrus,  are  both 
from  States  in  which  off-road  vehicle 
use  is  extensive.  I  am  sure  they  know 
how  important  off-road  vehicles  are  to 
these  States'  economies.  I  understand 
that  Secretary  Andrus  owns  a  snowmo- 
bile. With  this  in  mind,  I  wonder  if  it 
is  necessary  to  amend  an  Executive  order 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  anxiety  and 
concern  by  many  reasonable  people  who 
use  off-road  vehicles  in  their  everyday 
lives.  If,  as  I  have  been  told  repeatedly, 
this  amendment  is  to  clarify  the  existing 
Executive  order,  not  to  add  to  or  extend 
its  powers,  I  suggest  that  it  is  imneces- 
sary  and  is  needlessly  alarming  a  lot  of 
people. 

Second,  if  the  problem  is  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  existing  Executive  order,  a  sit- 
uation which  I  understand  is  causing 
difficulty  because  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  interpreting  the  Executive  order 
differently  than  the  BLM,  I  suggest  that 
a  short  phone  call  from  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
might  clarify  and  change  the  interpre- 
tation with  much  less  agony  than  has 
already  occurred  with  the  present 
proposal. 

Third,  since  this  subject  has  been 
opened,  I  would  suggest  a  review  of  the 
existing  order  to  allow  more  flexibility  in 
limiting  off-road  vehicle  use.  Blanketly 
banning  all  off-road  vehicles  from  an 
area  is  not  always  necessary.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  the  different  natures 
of  snowmobiles  and  trail  bikes,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Further,  it  does  not  take  into  account 
the  possibility  that  snowmobiles  might 
be  prohibited  under  certain  low  snow 
conditions,  and  not  under  other  condi- 
tions. The  thrust  of  the  Government's 
activity  must  be  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment In  a  sensible  way.  Arbitrary  as- 
sumptions that  all  off-road  vehicle  use 
necessarily  causes  significant  environ- 
mental damage  are  just  as  groundless 
as  assumptions  that  all  off-road  vehicle 
use  is  always  environmentally  compati- 
ble. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  everyone 
In  the  executive  branch  who  has  been  in- 
volved with  this  problem,  take  note  of 
all  the  time  and  effort  that  they  and  we 
in  Congress  have  had  to  spend  on  this. 
And  I  remind  you  that  I  am  told  by  the 
executive  branch  that  this  proposal 
would  not  really  do  anything  more  than 
clarify  the  existing  Executive  order. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  Government 
more  effective,  more  efficient  and  more 
responsive,  we  would  be  well-advised  to 
think  a  little  longer  before  raising  new 
requirements  that  duplicate  old  ones — 
especially  when  there  is  a  chance  that 
they  might  be  interpreted  in  such  a  con- 
fusing way. 

A  member  of  my  staff  this  week  was 
talking  to  Mrs.  Nina  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  Montana  Snowmobile  Association, 
and  she  said  she  could  not  understand 
why  this  amendment  was  being  proposed 
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U.  as  we  were  being  told,  i 
new.  Frankly.  I  cannot 
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of  the  war  powers  measure, 
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acted  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
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American  armed  forces  will  not 
to  hostilities  by  the  President 
congressional  authorization  ex 
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emergency  does  arise,  the 
his  own,  commit  forces  to 
that  they  must  be  withdrawn 
unless  Congress  has  enacted  a 
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grants  the  President  authority 
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his  opinion,  "unavoidable  mtllt 
so  requires.  Thus,  the  President 
on  his  own  for  90  days  before 
enters  the  picture. 

The  present  act  has 

gotten    since    the    resignation 
Nixon.  But  whether,  as  Is  clal 
will  compel  future  Presidents 
congressional  participation  In 
to  commit  U.S.  troops  to  h 
Is  questionable.  And  as  we 
there  Is  a  clear  need  to 
practical    effects    on    the 
policy. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  envision, 
the  current  world  situation 
might  precipitate  the 
troops    overseas    to    protect 
Imagined   interests.   The   deatt 
Tito,   now   85,    could    tempt 
grab    for    power    in    strategic 
probably  by  a  variety  of  subtle 
celvably  by  overt  military  actloi  i 
that  occur  President  Carter  wot 
sarlly  be  bound  by  the  commeni 
Carter  dismissing  a  military 
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potentialities  for  trouble  in  the  Middle  East 
are  not  limited  to  the  Arab-Israel  conflict 
but  cover  as  well  the  volatile  Persian  Oulf 
Into  which  has  flowed  In  recent  years  large 
quantities  of  American  weapons  and  thou- 
sands of  American  military  instructors. 

One  can  go  on  identifying  potential  trouble 
spots,  evoking  Cassandra-like  Images  of  the 
future  in  southern  Africa  or  Korea. 
problems  created 

The  question  which  must  be  asked  Is  this : 
Would  an  American  President,  faced  with 
what  he  saw  as  an  unavoidable  conflict  and 
aware  of  the  military  advantages  of  quick 
action,  be  restricted  by  the  current  war 
powers  law  from  initiating  U.S.  military 
actions  until  he  could  acquire  congressional 
approval?  We  think  not.  In  fact,  the  existing 
statute  creates  more  problems  than  It  solves. 
As  Yale  Law  Professor  Charles  L.  Black  char- 
acterized it:  "Presented  as  a  limitation  on 
presidential  power,  |lt]  can  hardly  be  read 
as  other  than  a  very  nearly  explicit  author- 
ization of  any  presidential  action  whatever, 
with  Congress  exercising  supervisory  power 
later  along,  after  the  commitment  has  been 
made.'" 

The  failure  of  the  law  stems  from  a  deci- 
sion made  in  1973  in  a  conference  committee 
formed  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  bill's  House  and  Senate  versions. 

The  Senate  had  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sity of  the  President's  acting  without  prior 
congressional  approval  in  certain  emergency 
situations,  but  spelled  out  what  those  "emer- 
gencies" were:  (1)  responding  to  or  pre- 
empting an  attack  on  the  United  States 
Itself  (2)  responding  to  or  preempting  an 
attack  on  U.S.  armed  forces  stationed  abroad 
(3)  and  rescuing  American  citizens  abroad 
from  circumstances  which  endangered  their 
lives. 

The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  had  allowed 
the  President  unilateral  emergency  power 
without  specifying  what  would  constitute  an 
emergency.  The  conference  committee  placed 
the  Senate  codlflcatlons  of  emergencies  un- 
der the  "Pxirpose  and  Policy"  section  of  the 
compromise  bill.  The  conference  report  ex- 
plained that  the  "Purposse  and  Policy"  sec- 
tion was  "a  statement  of  the  authority  of 
the  commander-in-chief  respecting  the  in- 
troduction of  armed  forces  into  hostilities" 
and  went  on  to  say  "subsequent  sections  .  .  . 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  language  of  this 
subsection,  as  was  the  case  with  a  similar 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill." 

By  delaying  the  congressional  imprimatur 
for  90  days,  one  of  the  bill's  main  goals  was 
compromised.  The  authors  of  the  Senate 
bill  felt  It  crucially  Important  that  Congress 
share  In  the  decision  to  use  force  before  an 
actual  commitment  had  been  made.  Other- 
wise, Congress  would  have  to  make  the  very 
difficult  choice  of  compelling  a  withdrawal 
or  evacuation  of  forces  already  engaged  in 
hostilities.  For  these  reasons.  Sen.  Thomas 
Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  voted  against  adoption  of 
the  conference  report,  though  he  had  helped 
draft  and  guide  the  legislation  through  the 
Senate. 

Most  other  supporters  of  the  Senate  bill, 
even  though  they  shared  many  of  Eagleton's 
reservations,  chose  to  accept  the  conference 
version.  They  did  so  to  a  significant  and 
unfortunate  degree  because  of  unrelated  po- 
litical events.  Remember  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time:  President  Nixon,  under  mounting 
criticism  from  all  sides  because  of  Water- 
gate, had  recently  fired  special  prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox  in  the  "Saturday  Night  Mas- 
sacre." 

Nixon  vetoed  the  conference  bill,  claiming 
that  it  was  both  unconstitutional  and  an 
unwise  inhibition  on  the  President's  conduct 
of  foreign  policy.  By  this  time,  however.  Con- 
gress seemed  to  have  tired  of  arguments  for 
or  against  the  bill  Itself.  Nixon's  veto  tended 
to  transfer  the  issue  from  the  bill's  provi- 
sions to  a  question  of  congressional  capa- 
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billty  to  stand  up  to  an  increasingly  dis- 
credited President.  In  Its  10-month  exist- 
ence, the  93d  Congress  had  not  overridden 
any  of  Nixon's  vetoes.  In  the  House,  the  vote 
to  override  was  very  close.  Eight  House  lib- 
erals who  had  formerly  opposed  the  confer- 
ence bill  switched  sides  to  make  the  override 
possible.  The  margin  was  only  four  votes 
above  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  In 
the  Senate,  the  override  margin  was  13,  and 
on  Nov.  7,  1973,  in  Public  Law  92-148,  the 
country  at  last  had  a  war  powers  act. 

But  is  this  law  worth  having?  Does  it  do 
more  harm  than  g[ood? 

De  Tocquevllle  observed  that  "fwelgn  poli- 
tics demand  scarcely  any  of  those  qualities 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  democracy;  they  re- 
quire, on  the  contrary,  the  perfect  use  of 
almost  all  those  in  which  it  is  deficient." 

It  is  difficult  for  democracies  to  compete 
in  world  politics  against  totalitarian  states. 
Democracies  are  suspicious  of  secrecy  and 
not  very  good  at  it.  Yet  successful  foreign 
policies  sometimes  require  secrecy,  as  well 
as  Intimidation,  threats,  alignments  with 
undemocratic  states  and,  too  often,  the  ap- 
plication of  force  to  obtain  desired  ends. 
When  a  democracy  must  resort  to  violence, 
however.  It  Is  imperative  both  for  the  success 
of  the  foreign  policy  leading  to  the  use  of 
force,  and  for  the  military  operation  Itself, 
that  the  people  understand  why  they  are 
fighting  and  accept  the  sacrifices  necessary 
for  victory.  Without  this  element  of  consent 
and  a  willingness  to  bear  the  burdens  of  war, 
a  democracy  is  wise  to  keep  out  of  combat 
situations. 

In  effect,  by  deciding  not  to  require  prior 
congressional  consent  for  presidential  war- 
making  In  other  than  designated  emergency 
situations,  the  conference  committee 
awarded  the  President  carte  blanche  to  un- 
dertake any  sort  of  military  operation  sub- 
ject only  to  ex  post  facto  congressional  re- 
view. A  situation  in  which  Congress  felt 
compelled  to  force  a  withdrawal  of  forces 
already  engaged  in  hostilities  would  be  a 
nightmare  for  all  concerned,  not  least  to  the 
military  personnel,  officers  and  men,  doing 
the  actual  fighting.  The  effects  on  service 
morale  would  be  lamentable  and  frightening. 
More  likely,  however.  Congress  would  never 
steel  Itself  to  make  such  a  decision  unless 
a  military  venture  had  proved  utterly  calam- 
itous, either  on  the  battlefield  or  at  home, 
or  both.  Additionally,  if  for  some  reason  (al- 
beit an  unlikely  one)  Congress  became  too 
zealous  In  compelling  withdrawals  after  60 
days,  the  world  could  bear  witness  to  a  suc- 
cession of  American  Dunklrks  that  would  be 
unredeemed  and  unredeemable. 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R-Arlz.)  and  others 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  President 
must  not  be  deprived  of  his  ability  to  defend 
and  protect  U.S.  lives  and  interests  through- 
out the  world.  True.  It  Is  the  price  we  pay 
for  living  in  a  world  where  force,  and  not 
law.  Is  oftentimes  the  arbiter  of  the  future. 
It  would  be  a  foolish  mistake  to  deprive  the 
President  of  the  ability  to  wage  a  defensive 
war. 

WHAT  IS  defensive  WAR? 

However,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
determining  what  a  defensive  war  Is.  Nearly 
all  belligerents  call  their  half  of  any  war  "de- 
fensive," It  is  the  other  side  who's  waging 
an  aggressive,  "offensive"  war.  Hitler  claimed 
his  invasion  of  Poland  was  a  defensive  war 
Justified  by  a  fabricated  "seizure"  of  a  Ger- 
man radio  station,  actually  carried  out  by 
SS  troops  masquerading  In  Polish  uniforms. 

In  1848,  Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  point : 

"Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you  will  allow 
him  to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  It  necessary  for  such  purpose — and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  hla 
power  In  this  respect.  ...  If  today  be  should 
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choose  to  say  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  in- 
vade Canada  to  prevent  the  British  from  in- 
vading us,  how  could  you  stop  him?  You  may 
say  to  him,  I  see  no  probability  of  the  British 
Invading  us  but  he  will  say  to  you  be  silent : 
I  see  It  if  you  don't." 

The  Senate  bill  presented  as  workable  a 
definition  of  defensive  war  as  can  likely  be 
written.  In  that  section,  the  President  was 
empowered  to  "forestall"  or  preempt,  the 
"direct  and  Imminent  threat"  of  attacks  on 
the  United  States  itself  and  on  American 
armed  forces  abroad  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  In  the  event  of  attacks  on  the  United 
States,  he  could  take  "retaliatory"  action  as 
well.  He  could  use  the  armed  forces  to  rescue 
American  citizens  abroad,  but  with  provi- 
sions that  prevent  such  an  operation  from 
being  used  as  a  guise  to  cloak  ulterior  mo- 
tives. In  any  other  situation,  the  President 
would  first  have  had  to  secure  the  approval 
of  Congress  before  resorting  to  the  use  of 
armed  forces. 

The  present  law,  however,  took  one  step 
forward  and  two  steps  backward.  Certainly, 
this  War  Powers  Resolution  Is  not  wlthotit 
some  valuable  ideas.  It  makes  clear,  for  ex- 
ample, that  our  treaty  commitments  are  not 
self-executing.  Apparently,  this  surprised 
several  of  our  allies  and  caused  them  to  worry 
aloud  about  American  credibility  as  a  world 
power.  In  reality,  however,  the  mere  fact 
that  a  given  nation's  signature  appears  on  a 
treaty  proclaiming  a  military  alliance  is  not 
whar  matters.  Alliances  are  based  on  a  shared 
preception  of  a  common  threat.  Alliances 
are  little  more  than  verbal  expressions  of  a 
common  view  of  potential  danger.  This  com- 
mon perception  can  change  as  the  danger 
mellows  or  if  it  is  mistakenly  though  to  mel- 
low. In  this  way  treaties  can  become  only 
"scraps  of  paper." 

History  offers  few  examples  of  nations  risk-' 
lug  their  security  for  "scraps  of  paper"  that 
did  not  represent  a  much  deeper  concern 
than  keeping  promises.  In  1914  Britain  went 
to  war  ostensibly  to  honor  its  treaty  commit- 
ment to  Belgian  neutrality,  but  the  funda- 
mental reason  was  that  the  British  would 
not  accept  the  Jeopardization  of  their  secu- 
rity which  a  German  defeat  of  France  would 
cause.  The  NATO  treaty  will  become  only  a 
scrap  of  paper  if,  for  whatever  reason,  the 
United  States,  or  the  West  Europeans  come 
to  feel  that  Soviet  domination  of  Europe  is 
not  something  worth  fighting  to  prevent. 

THE  need  FOR  CLARITT 

The  congressional  record  in  foreign  affairs 
since  the  adoption  of  the  present  war  powers 
law  has  not  been  Impressive.  The  failure  of 
the  bill  tn  involve  Congress  in  the  decision- 
making processes  surrounding  the  evacuation 
from  Vietnam  or  the  Mayaguez  affair  illus- 
trates both  the  weaknesses  of  the  statute  and 
congressional  reservations  about  accepting 
the  constitutional  responsibility  that  some 
claimed  the  President  has  usurped.  If  Con- 
gress continues  to  evoke  its  constitutional 
authority  in  as  haphazard  a  manner  as  it  has 
in  the  last  two  years,  becoming  involved  in 
the  Angolan  and  Cypriot  situatloi^  but  not 
in  the  evacuation  from  Vietnam  or  the  Maya- 
guez affair,  Congres  will  Justifiably  be  subject 
to  charges  of  meddling  in  presidential  con- 
cerns and  the  formula  fcr  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  decisions  to  use  force  will  re- 
main cloudy. 

The  current  period  of  relative  domestic 
and  international  tranquility  offers  the  op- 
portunity to  reopen  the  issue  for  further 
con.sideratlon.  Now  Is  a  good  time  for  a  rea- 
.soned  and  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  A  better  opportunity  may  not  be 
forthcoming.  It  is  bitter  to  contemplate  the 
effects  of  a  renewed  war  powers  debate  in- 
•.tigatcd  by  a  future  military  conflict  in- 
volving U.S.  troops.  Common  ssnse  should 
beckon  the  Congress  to  settle  the  issue  be- 
forehand. 
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A  return  to  the  original  Senate  bill  would 
clarify  the  situations  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  powers  do  allow  him  to  act 
unilaterally  and  would  specify  the  situa- 
tions in  which  the  President  can  act  only 
with  prior  authorization. 

Some  flexibility  would  be  lost  to  the 
President  In  his  conduct  of  diplomacy.  This 
weakness  l5  inherent  in  our  democracy  and 
we  would  bs  better  off  recognizing  our  lim- 
itations. However,  that  loss  of  flexibility 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
gain  of  a  truly  democratic  dialogue  on  the 
issues  of  foreign  policy.  The  President,  too 
often  shielded  from  adversary  politics,  would 
be  obliged  to  engage  in  public  debate.  Ife 
would  be  forced  to  state  his  proposal  and  to 
persuade  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  accept  it. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  bill  would  dem- 
onstrate to  any  future  PrcslJent  that  the 
judgment  to  send  this  nation  to  war  is  not 
his  alone  and  that,  while  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances may  compel  him  to  abandon  the 
rule  tn  favor  of  an  exception,  as  Arthur 
Schlesinger  has  written,  "he  should  not  pre- 
tend— as  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt 
declined  to  pretend  and  as  Johnson  and 
Nixon  have  pretended — that  the  exception 
Is  the  rule." 

The  Senate  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  then 
we  do  not  claim  to  know  what  a  perfect 
war  powers  law  would  be.  As  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Nixon  administration  pointed  out 
throughout  the  war  powers  debate,  the  world 
hxs  probably  seen  the  last  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  Future  wars  will  either  be  con- 
ventional wars  limited  in  scope,  or  total, 
nuclear  wars  whlsh  could  be  over  within 
hours.  If  not  minutes.  For  the  former,  dec- 
larations of  war  are  undesirable;  for  the 
latter,  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  must  have  a  part 
beforehand  In  any  decision  that  Involves 
armed  forces  in  combat  situations.  A  good 
war  powers  law  would  help  ensure  that  the 
President  will  not  commit  the  nation  to 
policies  It  will  not  accept.  If  the  President 
does  perceive  dangers  which  this  country- 
men are  too  slow  to  recognize,  then  his  task 
Is  to  educate  them,  and  not  compel  them  to 
do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do. 


THE  HUMPHREY-BAUCUS  BILL: 
AGRICULTURAL  EMERGENCY  AS- 
SISTANCE 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr. 'Speaker,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bergland's  remark  that  Federal  disaster 
programs  are  a  disaster  has  been  so 
widely  quoted.  Anyone  who  has  been  af- 
fected by  a  natural  disaster  knows  about 
the  redtape,  insufficient  coverage,  and 
lengthy  delays  which  our  disaster  pro- 
grams involve.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
whose  crops  and  stock  are  threatened  by 
the  prolonged  drought  in  the  West  are 
already  grimacing  at  the  prospect  of  tid- 
ing to  seek  remedies  through  Federal 
programs.  Secretary  Bergland  was  only 
voicing  an  opinion  which  many  already 
share. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  this  sorry  state 
of  affairs  must  unfortunately,  rest  with 
Congress.  We  created  the  patchwork  of 
disaster  programs,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
revise  and  improve  them.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  today  introducing  the  Agri- 
cultural Emergency   Assistance  Act  of 
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1977.  This  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  788,  which 
Senator  Humphrey  has  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  The  bill  is  designed,  not  only 
with  the  drought  situation  in  mind,  but 
also  in  anticipation  of  other  agricultural 
emergencies  such  as  abnormal  hail- 
storms. The  bill  makes  necessary  addi- 
tions to  the  current  disaster  programs, 
and  streamlines  the  operations  of  the 
overall  set  of  disaster  programs.  I  have 
included  a  summary  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

Critics  have  attacked  the  notion  of  aid 
to  ranchers  and  farmers.  They  claim 
that  the  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
in  trouble  are  inefficient.  The  solution 
to  Inefficiency,  they  believe,  is  not  to 
keep  the  inefficient  producers  in  busi- 
ness, but  to  let  them  go  out  of  business, 
leaving  the  industry  to  a  smaller  ntim- 
ber  of  supposedly  efficient  producers. 

This  argument  is  a  good  example  of 
how  a  little  economics  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  While  in  most  cases,  declining  in- 
dustries should'  be  bellowed  to  shrink, 
agriculture  is  different  from  most  other 
industries.  Perfectly  efficient,  farmers 
and  ranchers  can  suffer  major  economic 
losses  if  natural  disasters — over  which 
they  have  no  control — deprive  them  of 
cropte  or  reduce  their  herds  for  a  year 
or  two.  When  conditions  become  more 
favorable,  these  farmers  and  ranchers 
would  again  be  able  to  produce  effec- 
tively. But  if  we  allow  them  to  go  out 
of  business  during  the  bad  years,  we 
will  not  have  them  around  to  produce 
when  conditions  improve.  And  make  no 
ihistake;  new  farmers  and  ranchers  will 
not  materialize  if  the  weather  improves. 
Ranching  and  farming  are  highly  tech- 
nical industries  today.  Their  owners  and 
employees  are  skilled  professionals  who 
are  not  easy  to  replace. 

This  whole  argument  reminds  me  of 
the  biblical  parable,  from  the  story  of 
Joseph,  about  the  seven  fat  cows  and 
the  seven  lean  cows.  Back  in  ancient 
Egypt,  where  most  people  worked  the 
land,  resources  were  set  aside  during  the 
good  years  to  help  producers  through  the 
bad  years.  We  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from 
the  Bible  and  formulate  effective  disaster 
relief  programs. 

We  have  a  great  need  right  now  for 
a  reformed,  efficient  disaster  program. 
Most  of  the  West  has  suffered  2  years 
of  prolonged  drought;  current  precipita- 
tion will  simply  not  relieve  these  long- 
term  deficiencies.  Meanwhile,  current 
emergency  programs  are  confusing  and 
inadequate.  They  are  often  designed  to 
meet  sudden  disasters,  like  floods,  but  not 
prolonged,  slow  disasters,  like  droughts. 
Farmers  and  ranchers,  particularly 
young  farmers  and  ranchers,  are  leaving 
the  land  because  of  weaknesses  in  our 
emergency  programs. 

Yesterday,  President  Carter  released 
his  drought  relief  package.  If  enacted, 
the  President's  program  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  this  country  through 
its  worst  drought  in  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. However,  much  of  the  President's 
program  deals  with  such  drought-re- 
lated problems  as  energy  production, 
community  water  conservation,  and  aid 
to  small  businesses.  While  these  problems 
are  certainly  important,  ranchers  and 
farmers'  concerns  go  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  proposals.  My  constituents 
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want  emergency  prograi^s 
help  them  through,  not 
but  the  imforeseen 
future.  My  bill  can  serve  ... 
addition  to  the  President  s 

Everyone  in  this  count^ 
in  the  welfare  of  our 
and  farmers.  After  all, 
daily  food.  And  they 
of  all  major  industries, 
are  forced  off  their  farms, 
the  urban  unemployment 
ing  drains  on  society  rathjer 
to  society.  We  all  have  a 
tive  disaster  reUef .  Enac  . 
bill  would  be  an  Important 
vidlng  that  relief. 

I  will  conclude  with  the 
mary  of  the  provisions  of 
Short    Expi.ai»ation    of   tit  ; 
Emzrcenct  Assistance 

The  major  provisions  of 

(1)  direct  the  Secretary  oi 
provide  leadership   in   co( 
the  Executive  Branch,  all 
designed  to  assist  farmers 
disaster  areas,  and  coordlnat* 
with  State  and  local 
ASC  committees; 

(2)  authorize  research 
efforts   that    (a)    admlnlstra 
confusion  In  the 
ance   programs   for    farmers 
and  related  problems,  and  (b) 
velop  programs  that  are 
for  drought  situations; 

(3)  direct  the  Secretary  to 
slderatlon  to  areas  of  the  Ul. 
Ject  to  frequently  recurring  n 
such  as  drought.  In  ad 
partmenfs  conservation 

(4)  authorize  In  a  sui,, 
atlon  for  FY  1977  of  $10,000 
emergency  conservation 

(6)  continue,  through  the 
crop  production  disaster  assl 
ers  In  the  form  of  payment  3 
for  deficiencies  In  production 

a.  If  crop   insurance   is 
them; 

b.  for   the   commodities 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 

c.  if  production  is  below  75 
mal  production; 

d.  on  all  acreage  planted  { 
acreage); 

e.  at  the  rate  of  one-third 
production; 

(6)  (a)    require   a  mlnlmu^i 
serve,  to  be  held  by  the  ( 
Corporation,  of  20,000,000 
or,  as  necessary,  hay  or  other 

(b)  authorize   the   Secret 
ture  to  purchase  commodltl  is 
serve,  if  necessary  to  maintain 
mum  level;  and 

(c)  authorize  the  Secretary 
serve.  In  disaster  situations,  t< 
gency  feed  for  livestock; 

(7)  authorize  the  use  of 
livestock  teed  program  when 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  Con 
and  Rural  Development  Act 
designation  that  an  area  Is  ell 
gency  loan  assistance.  In  order 
coordination  of  the  two 

(8)  Improve  the  hay   

gram    for    livestock    produce)  s 
areas:   The  Secretary  of  Agrl 
be  authorized  to  pay  livestocl 
to  three-fourths  of  the  actua 
porting  up  to  a  00-day  sup 
the  disaster  area,  when  local 
falls  to  le^s  than  60  percent 
ductlon;  and  though  normallj 
temporary  program,  it  couIq 
disaster  conditions  continue: 

(9)  make  permanent  the 
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stock  Credit  Act  of  1974,  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  guarantee  loans 
made  to  livestock  producers  who  are  other- 
wise unable  to  get  financing  for  their  opera- 
tions; and 

(10)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  modify  repayment  scheciules  on  FmHA 
loans  for  borrowers  located  in  disaster  areas, 
to  allow  such  borrowers  grace  periods  of  up 
to  two  yeArs  on  repayment  of  the  principal 
or  interest  on  their  FmHA  loans. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5560 

A  bill  to  improve  and  strengthen  disaster  as- 
sistance   programs    for    agricultural    pro- 
ducers, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Asrlcultural  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1977". 

TITLE  I— PIiraiNQS  AND  PURPOSE 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  United  States  agricultural  producers 
efficiently  supply  hlgh-qallty  food  and  fiber 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
through  Intensive  yearly  production  and  will 
be  called  on  In  the  future  to  maintain  or 
increase  this  production 

(2)  natural  disasters  are  not  Infrequent 
occurrences,  but  recurring  destructive  cli- 
matic events  to  which  agricultural  pro- 
ducers are  especially  vulnerable; 

(3)  costs  of  agricultural  production  have 
sharply  Increased  in  recent  years,  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  producers  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  natural  disasters  that  re- 
duce or  destroy  crop  and  livestock  produc- 
tion; 

(4)  existing  agricultural  programs  designed 
to  support  prices  or  adjust  production  and  to 
aid  producers  who  suffer  losses  from  natural 
disasters  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  agricultural  producers; 

(5)  a  Federal  crop  Insurance  that  would 
be  available  nationwide  for  all  agricultural 
production  and  producers  is  not  possible  in 
the  foreseeable  future;  and 

(6)  a  well -coordinated  Federal  emergency 
assistance  program  is  necessary  to  help  agri- 
cultural producers  cope  with  natural  dis- 
asters and,  therefore,  assure  the  maintenance 
of  the  efficient  and  productive  United  States 
agricultural  system. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  there  is 
need  for  Improved  administration  and  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  agricultural  emer- 
gency assistance  programs  la  order  to  a.ssure 
that  the  programs  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  agricultural  producers. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
develop  a  strengthened  and  better  coor- 
dinated Federal  effort  in  providing  emergency 
assistance  to  agricultural  producers  who  suf- 
fer losses  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters. 
TITLE  n— RESPONS^B^LIT-ES  OF  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OP  AGR-CULTURE;  CONSERVA- 
TION ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  Section  526  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (7  use.  2204)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  new  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  follov/s: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  leader- 
ship In  coordinating,  within  the  executive 
branch,  all  Federal  programs  designed  to  as- 
sist agricultural  producers  in  alleviating  dis- 
tress caused  by  natural  dl>!asters.  In  exercis- 
ing this  responsibility,  tho  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  (A)  other  executive 
branch  departments  and  agencies,  and  (B) 
the  agencies,  bureaus,  offlc33,  and  services  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  coordina- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments  and 
State  and  county  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  committees.  The  Secretary 
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Is  authorized  to  initiate  or  expand  research 
and  development  efforts  related  to — 

"(i)  the  coordination  of  emergency  assist- 
ance programs  for  agricultural  producers; 

"(11)  uniformity  and  consistency  In  the 
application  of  criteria  for  eligibility; 

"(111)  administrative  delay  and  confusion 
in  the  Implementation  of  assistance  pro- 
grams; 

"(Iv)  the  need  for  (a)  the  development  of 
programs  specifically  designed  to  alleviate 
the  distress  caused  to  agricultural  producers 
by  prolonged  drought,  and  (b)  Increased  sci- 
entific understanding  of  climatic  trends  in 
order  that  timely  preventive  measures  may 
be  taken  by  producers  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  drought; 

"(v)  the  need  for  maximum  flexibility  in 
the  administration  of  Federal  emergency  as- 
sistance efforts;  and 

"(vi)  the  need  to  assure  maximum  pro- 
ducer input  and  participation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  emergency  assistance 
efforts. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year, 
on  the  progress  made  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  With  respect  to  areas  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  frequently  recurring 
natural  disasters,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  the 
administration  of  agricultural  conservation 
programs  and  consistent  with  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  give  soecial  consideration  to 
such  areas  In  allocating  the  funds  for  such 
programs  and  otherwise  encouraging  the 
adoption  in  such  areas  of  conserving  prac- 
tices, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  de- 
velopment of  shelter  belts,  stock  dams,  and 
the  use  of  agricultural  land  for  soil  conserva- 
tion purooses." 

EMERGENCY    CONSERVATION    MEASURES 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  for  drought  emergency  con- 
servation measures,  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  funds  appropriated  for  emergency  con- 
servation measures  in  the  Third  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act,  1957,  $10,000,000,  In 
addition  to  any  sums  heretofore  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 

TITLE   III— CROP   PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANCE 

DISASTER    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1978  through  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  rice,  soybeans,  and  upland  cotton, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  107  new 
sections  108  through  112  as  follows: 

"disaster    PAYMENTS    FOR    WHEAT 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  drought,  fiood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  on  a  farm  which  the  producers  are 
able  to  harvest  Is  less  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  farm  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  har- 
vest times  the  projected  yield  of  wheat,  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  the  producers  on  the 
farm  for  the  deficiency  in  production  below 
75  per  centum  by  multiplying  such  deficiency 
times  one-third  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
wheat  per  bushel. 

"(b)"  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  counties  where  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  for  wheat  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  producers  for  the  crop  year 
involved. 

"disaster  payments  for  feed  srains 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  feed 
grains  on  a  farm  which  the  producers  are 
able  to  harvest  is  less  than  75  per  centum 
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of  the  farm  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  times  the  projected  yield  of  feed 
grains,  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  for  the  deficiency  in  pro- 
duction below  75  per  centum  by  multiplying 
such  deficiency  times  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  food  grains  per  bushel. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  only  in  counties  where  Federal 
crop  Insurance  for  feed  grains  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  the  producers  for  the  crop  year 
Involved. 

"disaster  payments  for  rice 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity 
of  rice  on  a  farm  which  the  producers  are 
able  to  harvest  is  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  planted  to  rice  for  har- 
vest times  the  projected  yield  of  rice,  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  the  producers  on 
the  farm  for  the  deficiency  in  production 
below  75  per  centum  by  multiplying  such 
deflciency  times  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  rice  per  bushel. 

"(b)    The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 

be  applicable  only  in  counties  where  Federal 

crop  insurance  for  rice  cannot  be  obtained 

by  the  producers  for  the  crop  year  involved. 

"disaster  payments  for  soybeans 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  soy- 
beans on  a  farm  which  the  producers  are  able 
to  harvest  is  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  planted  to  soybeans  for  harvest 
times  the  projected  yield  of  soybeans,  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  the  producers  on 
the  farm  for  the  deflciency  In  production 
below  75  per  centum  by  multiplying  such 
deflciency  times  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  soybeans  per  bushel. 

"(b)  The  provision  of  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  counties  where  Federal 
crop  Insurance  for  soybeans  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  the  producers  for  the  crop  year 
Involved. 

"disaster  payments  for  upland  cotton 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  drought,  fiood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  up- 
land cotton  on  a  farm  which  the  producers 
are  able  to  harvest  is  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  planted  to  upland  cotton 
for  harvest  times  the  projected  yield  of  vip- 
land  cotton,  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
producers  on  the  farm  for  the  deficiency  in 
production  below  75  per  centum  by  multiply- 
ing such  deficiency  times  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  production  of  upland  cotton  per 
pound. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  only  in  counties  where  Federal 
crop  insurance  for  upland  cotton  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  producers  for  the  crop  year 
Involved." 

TITLE    IV— LIVESTOCK    PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANCE 

disaster  reserve 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  813  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  as  added  by  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(87  Stat.  239;  7  U.S.C.  1427a),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  813.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  establish,  maintain,  and  dispose  of  a 
separate  reserve  of  grain  for  the  purpose  of 
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alleviating  distress  caused  by  a  natural 
disaster. 

"(2)  Such  reserve  Inventories  shall  include 
such  quantities  of  grain  that  the  Secretary 
deems  .sufficient  so  that  the  reserve  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  drawn  on  for  the 
alleviation  of  distress  as  the  result  of  natural 
disasters,  but  n-.t  less  than  twenty  million 
buslieb;  nor  more  than  seventy-five  million 
.bushels  of  grain. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire hay  and  other  livestock  for 'ges  for  the 
purpose  of  alle"Vlating  distress  caused  by  nat- 
ural disaster  at  such  times  and  in  .such 
amounts  aa  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

■'(b)  The  Secret  ry  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase such  comm"dities  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  acquire  them 
through  the  price-support  program.". 

(2)  Svibsection  (d)  is  ame'ided  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'(d)(1)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  dispose  of  such  commcditles  only  for  (A) 
uso  in  relieving  distress  (1)  in  a'.iy  State,  the 
Dis'rlct  of  Columbia,  Pvierto  Riso,  Guam,  or 
the  Vii'giu  Islands,  (ii)  in  connection  with 
any  major  di-astor  or  emergency  determined 
by  t!'o  President  to  warrrnt  a.ssistance  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  14-3;  42  U.S.C.  5121), 
and  (ill)  In  connection  wifn  any  emergency 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  warrant  ad- 
sistance  pursuant  to  section  407  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1G49,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
1055.  an  amended:  7  U.S.C.  1427),  or  the  Act 
of  September  27,  1959  (73  Stat.  574,  as 
amended;  7  U.S.C.  Prec.  1427a);  or  (B)'use 
in  connection  with  a  state  of  civil  defense 
emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the  President  or 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  t'ne  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(.■50  U.S.C.  App.  2251-2297) . 

"(2)  Whenever  commodities  are  disposed  of 
as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section in  such  quantities  that  the  inven- 
tories are  reduced  below  a  level  of  twenty 
million  bushels,  ti^e  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  acquire  commodities  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (D)  of  this  section  over  a  period  of  six 
months  immediately  following  the  end  of  the 
natural  disaster,  major  disaster,  emergency, 
or  the  expiration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, in  order  to  reestablish  the  separate  re- 
serve at  a  minimum  level  of  twenty  million 
bushels.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agricultvire  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  commodities  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  813  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  over  a  perlcd  of  two 
years  Immediately  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

EMERCBWCy   LIV-ESTOCK   FEED 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (63  Stat.  1055,  as 
amended;  7  U.S.C.  1427),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  from  the  fifth  sentence  "any 
major  disaster  determined  by  the  President 
to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  Public  Law  875,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  any  major  dis- 
aster or  emergency  as  detern^lned  by  the 
President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  143;  42  U.S.C.  5121),  or 
(B)  any  emergency  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (75  Stat.  331,  as  amended:  7 
U.S.C.  1961)". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  27, 
1959  (73  Stat.  574,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  Prec. 
1427a) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing ",  or  If  he  has  designated  the  area  as  an 
emergency  area  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (75  Stat.  331,  as 
amended;  7  U.S.C.  1961)". 
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emergency  hat  transportation 
Sec  403.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  pay  up  to  three-fourths 
of  the  actual  cast  of  transporting  a  maximum 
ninety-day  supply  of  hay  or  other  livestock 
forage  from  ai'eas  in  which  hay  is  in  plenti- 
ful supply  to  livestock  producers  in  major 
disaster  or  emergency  areas  whenever — 

(A)  a  State  or  area  within  a  State  is  de.s- 
ign.-xted  by  the  President  as  a  major  disaster 
or  emergency  area,  pursuant  to  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  or  1974  (88  Stat.  143;  42  U.S.C 
5121),  or  is  de.signated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  an  ^nergcucy  area  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  .section  321  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(75  Stat.  311.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  1961),  or 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (63  Stat.  1055,  as  amended;  7 
U.S.C.  Prec.  1427a),  or  the  Act  of  September 
21,  ir<59  (73  Stat.  674,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C. 
Prec.  1427a); 

(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  submits 
evidence  during  the  period  of  designation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  showing  that 
the  combined  hay.  forage,  or  pasture  losses 
in  the  major  disaster  or  emergency  area  are 
or  will  be  at  least  forty  percent  of  the  normnl 
production  for  such  area;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concurs 
in  the  evidence  of  loss  submitted  by  the 
Governor. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  "normal  pro- 
duction" means  the  average  production  of 
hay,  forage,  and  other  pasture  crops  in  the 
major  di<=.nster  or  emergency  area,  using  sta- 
tistics from  the  three  calendar  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  major  disaster  or  emergency 
desl(»nation  W3s  made:  Provided,  That  if 
during  any  of  those  three  years,  the  State 
or  area  was  designated  a.s  a  major  disaster 
or  emergency  as  described  in  paragraph  (a) 
(1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  such  year  shall 
not  be  u.sed  to  determine  normal  produc- 
tion, and.  in  lieu  thereof,  the  next  preceding 
calendar  year  in  which  no  such  major  dis- 
aster or  emergency  designation  was  made, 
shall  be  u.sed. 

(3)  In  comouting  the  amount  of  hay  or 
other  livestock  forage  for  which  a  livestock 
producer  will  be  entitled  to  transportation 
a.sslstance  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shill  utilize  a  formula  of  forty  pounds  of  hay 
per  brood  cow  or  dairy  cow  per  day  and 
twenty  pouiids  per  replacement  heifer  or 
head  of  beef  cattle  per  day.  The  Secretary 
shall  develop  appropriate  feed  ratios  for 
other  forages  and  other  livestock,  as  reqvilred. 

(4)  Within  ninety  days  alter  the  Secretary 
Initially  makes  the  assistance  under  this 
section  available  to  livestock  producers  in  an 
area,  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  shall  review  any  additional  in- 
formation submitted  by  the  Governor  and 
evaluate  the  immediate  situation  and  the 
long-term  situation  for  livestock  producers 
In  the  area. 

(5)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  such  ac- 
tion to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  based 
on  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  con- 
tinuing situation  as  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (4)  of  this  section,  to  pay  uo  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  actual  cost  of  transporting 
additional  supolles  of  hay  or  other  livestock 
forage  to  livestock  producers  in  the  major 
disaster  or  emergency  area,  in  such  amounts 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  the  distress  caused  by  the 
major  disaster  or  emergency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  under  this  section  to  any  live- 
stock producer  whenever  such  action  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  undue  financial  hardship 
to  the  producer  in  maintaining  the  produc- 
er's livestock  herd,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 
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(d)  Whoever  disposes  of  _ 
livestock    forage    for   which 
costs   were  paid   under   this 
than  with  the  prior  approval 
tary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be 
penalty  equal  to  but  not  tn 
amount  paid  by  the  Secretary 
the  hay  or  other  livestock 
to  be  recovered  by  the 
suit  brought  for  that  purpose 
tlon  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $3,0C 
ment  for  not  more  than   jn_ 

(e)  Section  8  of  the  Parmei 
Direct  Marketing  Act  of  1976 
pealed.    Notwithstanding    such 
provisions  of  section   8  of 
Consumer  Direct  Marketing 
continue  In  effect  with  respecl 
gency  or  major  disaster  declared 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  provisions   of   this 
become  effective  thirty  days 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  There   are   hereby   au. 
appropriated  such  sums  as  ma  ' 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

TITLE  V— CREDIT 
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EMERGENCY    LIVESTOCK 

Sec.  601.  The  Emergency  _ 
Act  of   1974    (88   Stat.   392,   a: 
U.S.C.  Prec.  1961)   Is  amended 

(a)  Section  3  is  amended 
from  subsection    (a)  (3)    "« 
Immediately  preceding   the 
ment  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting 
of   "five    years    Immediately    r 
date  the  loan  applicant  applied 
for  the  loan". 

fb)  Section  8  Is  amended  b] 
all  that  follows  after  the  word 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

GRACE    PERIOD    FOR 

Sec.  602.  The  Consolidated  » .» 
Development  Act,  as  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  afte 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  324a.  (a)  Notwlthstand;  ng 
provision  of  this  title,  and  si' 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  vo  r  • 
ment  schedules  on   loans   mad  ^ 
title  to  be  commensurate  with 
cumstances  by  postponing  nil  , 
Interest  payments  for  up  to  two 
for  annual  payments  equal  to  . 
the  principal.  During  this  grac  s 
terest  shall  accrue  on  prlnclpul 
not  accrue  on  the  deferred  lnt«  r 

"(b)    The  authority  to  modU  (r 
schedules  shall  be  exercised  o 
spect  to  borrowers  whose  farml_ 
or    aquaculture    operations    are 
areas  which — 

"(1)   the  President  has  . 
in  need  of  assistance  by  the  .  ^, 
ment  under  the  Disaster  Relle. 
(88  Stat.    143;    42   U.S.C.   6121) 
major  disasters  or  emergency 
the  Secretary  has  designated 
areas  in  accordance  with 
this  title;  and 

"(2)  have  been,  within  the 
mediately  preceding  the  date 
termination  by  the  President  or 
by  the  Secretary,  subject  on 
occasions  to  either  such  del 
the  President  or  designation  _ 
tary;  or  the  major  disasters  or 
have  resulted  in  economic  dlst 
severity  that  the  assistance  pro 
Is  warranted,  as  determined  b\ 
tary.". 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolutio  a  4,  agreed 

to  by  the  Senate  on  Pebrua-y  4    1977 

calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 

a  computerized  schedule  of  ap  meetings 
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and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest— designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee— of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  irJormation  becomes 
operational,  the  ofBce  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  bearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including  S.  292   and 
S.  689. 

61 10  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Approprlatlon.s 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  Into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (i.e.,  telephone,  computer, 
etc.) 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal    year    1978    for 
ERDA's  budget  as  it  pertains  to  nu- 
clear power. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To   resume   consideration   of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  252  and  S.  253). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


March  25,  1977 


10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  fcr  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of    Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  major 
International    economic   issues    facing 
•  the  United  States. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
T9  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
^estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    to    hear 
public  wltne.sses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,   to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Subcommltte 

To  receive  a  briefing  in  closed  session 
from  CIA  Officials  on  International- 
ization of  local  conflicts  in  Africa. 

S-116.  Capitol 
MARCH  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To    hold    hearings    on    medicare    reim- 
bursements    for     rural     health     care 
clinics. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense   Establishment,   to   hear    con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128.  Capitpl 


March  25,  1977 
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Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

military    procurement  authorizations 

for     fiscal     year     1978     for     weapons 

programs. 

224  Russell  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  markup  S.  69  and  S.  92,  to  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Production   and   Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  con- 
serve gas  and  oil  by  fostering  Increased 
utilization  of  coal   in  electric  gener- 
ating facilities  and  in  major  Industrial 
Installations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  sundry  State  De- 
partment nominations,  to  be  followed 
by  consideration   of   those   and  other 
pending  nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  S. 
826,  to  establish  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy in  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal     year     1978    authorizations     for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommltee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf;  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, and  Howard  University. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estinrites  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military    procurement    authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Joan  Buckler  Claybook,  of  Maryland, 

to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 

Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  705.  to  revise  and 
strengthen  standards  for  the  regula- 
tion of  clinical  laboratories. 

4223  Dirkrcn  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

•Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  major 
International  economic   Issues  facing 
the  United  States. 

S-116,  Capitol 
MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    to    hear 
Secretary  Bergland. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Guy  Richard  Martin,  of  Alaska  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

31 10  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a'.m. 

Appropriations 
•Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

S-126,    Capitol 
Commerce,    Science,   and   Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.    689. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Prodxjctlon, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Defense  E.stabllshment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Foreign   Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978    for 
public  v/orks  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  nnblic  wltn<»e=es. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
Research  and  Development 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  mark  up  S.  305,  to  require  issuers  of 

securities    to    maintain    records,    and 

to  prohibit   the  payment  of  overseas 

bribes  by  any  U.S.   business  concern. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on   Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  administer  programs  to 
control  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591,  and  826, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  direct  a  co- 
ordinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  6  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Hitman  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  705,  to  revise 
and  strengthen  standards  for  the  regu- 
lation of  clinical  laboratories. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  717,  to  promote 
safety  and  health  In  the  mining  In- 
dustry. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 

"lo  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  a  study  on  food  chain  stores'  profits 
and  prices. 

318  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  consider  the  nomination  of  Michael 
Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 
5110  Dirk.sen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 

To  consider  proposed  legislation  author- 
izing funds  for  development  assistance 
programs,  and  for  contributions  to  In- 
ternational organizations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Svibcommlttee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

To  meet  In  closed  session  to  receive  a 

staff  report  on  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 

Policy  Issues:    The   United   Kingdom, 

France,  and  West  Germany. 

S-116,  Capitol 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  resume  consideration  of  S.  Res.'s  5 

through  12,  proposing  several  changes 

In  the  Senate  rules,  principally  with 

regard   to  Rule   XXII    (closure);    and 

to  consider  other  committee  business. 

301  RusseU  Building 
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MARCH  31 
9  00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
To  resume  bearings  on 
tlon  to  amend  and 
t\ire  and  Consumer 
332 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance 
To  mark  up  legislation 
financial  institutions 
velopment  assistance. 
4221 
930  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Land  and  Water 

1318 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee   on    Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on 
regulatory  reform  in  th( 
tation  Industry 
S.  689. 

5110 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To    resume    oversight 
Implementation    of   the 
tally  Disabled  Asslstancle 
Rights  Act    (P.L.  94-103) 
6202 
Human  Resources 
Health   and   Scientific 
mJttee 
To  hold  hearings  in 

protection  of  human  su 
experimental  research. 
6226 
Select  Small  Business 
To   hold  hearings  on  the 
Arthur    Vernon    Weaver 
Kansas,    to    be 
Small  Business 

424 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  heari';,':s  on  pr 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
defense  establishment, 
witnesses. 

1223 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Social  Security 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  national  water  pol- 
icy In  light  of  current  drought  situa- 
tions. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  S. 
826,  to  establish  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy in  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

33C2  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  re- 
lationship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  need  for  fiber 
in  diet. 
Until:   1  p.m.  1202  Dirksen  BuUding 

11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  Oceans 
and  International  Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  favoring 
International  agreement  to  a  treaty  re- 
quiring the  propagation  of  an  interna- 
tional environmental  Impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  physical  environment. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Office  of  ClvU  Rights,  In- 
spector General,  Policy  Research,  and 
General  Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  pubUc  works  projects,  to  hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  establishment,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

legislative  branch,  on  items  under  the 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment InteUigence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  receive  a  briefing  (In  closed  session) 
from  officials  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  on  the  general  world 
situation. 

S-116,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  administra- 
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tlon's  proposals  relative  to  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpwr- 
tatlon  Industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 

m. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  protection  of  human  subjects  used 
In  experimental  research. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  664,  to  pro- 
vide  for   the   insurance  of  graduated 
payment   mortgages,   and  S.   1078,   to 
revise  the  experimental  mortgage  in- 
surance program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To    markup    proposed    first    concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  Linn  Haslam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  General  Counsel,  and  Frank 
Alan  Well,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon,  -and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  1978  au- 
thorizations    for     the     International 
Broadcasting  Board. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory   reform   In   the   air   trans- 
portation   industry.    Including   S.    292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropri-atlons 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works  projects,   to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recomniended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
367  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate      Commerce      Commission, 
Federal    Trade    Commission,    Federal 
Power     Commission,     Federal     Com- 
munications Ccmmlssion,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission,     and      Consumer      Product 
Safety  Commission. 

235  Ru.ssell  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
status   of   national   efforts   in   energy 
conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on    Energy    Research   and 
Development 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research    and    Development    Admin- 
istration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  glass  eye  Industry. 

318  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
.To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  recommended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

To  resume  hearings  to  receive  testimony 

on   a   recent   study   prepared    by   the 

University  of  Wisconsin  on  food  chain 

stores'  profits  and  prices. 

318  Rvissell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  Interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Commvi- 
nlcations  Commission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  Increased  utili- 
zation of  coal   In  electric   generating 
facilities  and  in  major  industrial  in- 
stallations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorization   for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Room  to  be  annoxtnced 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  coiatinue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  pvibllc  works  projects,  to  hear 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 

APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393,  the  proposed 
Montana  WUderness  Study  Act. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior,   to   hear 
congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirk-sen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bUls  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
the  eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
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Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To   mark   up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels   of   total   budget  outlays.   Fed- 
eral   revenues,    and    new   budget   au- 
thority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To   continue   oversight  hearings   to  de- 
termine status  of  national   efforts  in 
energy  conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Government    Affairs 
Energy    Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  897,  to 
strengthen  U.S.  policies  on  nuclear 
nonproliferation,  and  to  reorganize 
certain  nuclear  export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health   and   Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  benefits  from 
and     technological     uses     of     genetic 
englneering-deoxyrlbonucleic  acid 

(DNA)  research. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

'    APRIL  7 
9:30am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry,  Including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Military    Construction    Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

&-146,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natvjral  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technol- 
ogies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Intellegence 
To' hold  a  closed  hearing  on  proposed 
fisral    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intellegence  activities. 

S-407  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Frank  Press,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Corimerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
connection    with    delays    and   conges- 
tion   occurring    at    U.S.    airports-of- 

entry. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

APRIL  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  for 

Department    of    Housing   and    Urban 
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posed  budget 
1978  for  the 
and  Re- 
public  wlt- 

Dlrksen  Building 


budget 
1978  for  the 


Development  and  Indeiendent  Agen- 
cies, to  hedr  public  wlti  esses 

\-^  1318  Dl;  ksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  W^  irks 
,     Water  Resources  Subconrmil  tee 
,        To  resume  hearings  on  th  :  national  wa- 
ter  policy  in  view  of  ci;  rrent  drought 
situations. 

4200  Dl^sen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  b25,  to  foster 
competition  and  consur  ler  protection 
policies  in  the  developi  lent  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlilcsen  Building 
APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pn 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Department  of  the  Int(  rior 
lated   Agencies,    to   hea: 
nesses. 

1114 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pr<  posed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Federal  Aviation  Adminl;  tration 
1224  Dlr  csen 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tecfnology 
Science,  Technology,  and 
mlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  12( 
an    Earthquake    Hazarqs 
Program. 

5110 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  the 
placement  of  Lock  and 

m. 

4200 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on 

and  community  developlnent 
tlon  with  a  view  to  repo  ting 
recommendation 
Budget  Committee  by 

6302  Dlrtsen 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tef^inology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
of  the  Consumer  Product 
mission. 

235 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9 
a  policy  for  the  mana^em  nt 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer 
Shelf. 
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3110 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee    on    Reports, 
and  Management 
To  hold  hearlntrs  to  exanilne 
mental  accounting  and 
tlces  and  procedures, 
3302 
Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S 
comoetitlon  and  con=um(  r 
policies  in  the  developm|nt 
uct  standards. 

2228  Dirkfcen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
ADDroorlations 
HUD-IndeDendent  AeenciC! 
To  continue  hearlnfs  on 
et  estimate  for  fiscal  vear 
DPDartm*>nt    of    Housing 
Development,    to    hear 
nesses. 


Dirk  ien  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
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replacement  of  lock  and  dam  26,  Al- 
ton. 111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior   and  re- 
lated   agencies,    to    hear   public    wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 

competition  and  consumer  protection 

policies  in  the  development  of  product 

standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior   and   re- 
lated   agencies,    to   hear   public    wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reoorting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities   of    the     Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Manaeement 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  Gov- 
ernment    accounting     and     auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  prooosed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reoorting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearines  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
comoetitlon  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
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business   as   they   relate    to  product 
liability. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic   Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technoolgy 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403.  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,    Science,    and   Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  pronosed  legis- 
lation   amending   the   Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
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MAY  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  im- 
der  its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting   its    final    recomendations    to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  broad- 
casting industry,  including  network 
licensing,  advertising,  violence  on  TV, 
etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence  on 
TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
'      Appropriations 
j     Transportation  Subcommittee 
■         To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 


Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To   resume   oversight   hearings  on   U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accotmtlng,  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
mental accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry.  Including  net- 
work   licensmg,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  gov- 
ernmental   accounting    and    auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Siibcommittee 

To   hold   hearings  on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 


to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resvime  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
mental accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  am. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
mental accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATION 
MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  Dolicles  on  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


SENATE— Mo/irfai^,  March  28, 1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Dick  Clark,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  Ever-Gracious  God,  as 
we  turn  to  Thee  in  prayer  may  our  hearts 
and  minds  be  quickened  and  purified  by 
Thy  spirit.  As  the  times  demand  stout 
hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands, 
take  us  as  we  are  and  by  Thy  touch  mag- 
nify our  wisdom  and  increase  our 
strength.  Give  us  grace  sufficient  for  our 
tasks.  And  grant  that  we  may  walk  in  the 
steps  of  Him  who  with  the  fewest  hours 
finished  the  divinest  work,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
James  O.  Eastland, 
President/pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  25,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Vfashington,  D.C.,  March  28, 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 


RHODE  ISLAND  4  YEARS  LATER: 
PULLOUT  STILL  HURTS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Fi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  yesterday's  V/ashington  Post, 
business  and  finance  section,  entitled 
"Rhode  Island  4  Years  Later:  PuUout 
Still  Hurts." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rhode  Island  4  Years  Later:  Pullout  Still 

Hurts 

(By  William  Claiborne) 

QroNSET  Point,  R.  I. — When  the  U.S.  Navy 
abruptly  announced  in  1973  that  it  was 
pulling  its  Atlantic  destroj-er  fleet  out  of 
Rhode  Island  and  closing  its  sprawling  air 
base  and  Seabee  center  here,  state  officials 
were  hard-pressed  to  grasp  the  logic  of  the 
decision. 

Gov.  Joseph  Garrahy,  who  was  then  lieu- 
tenant governor,  first  heard  abotit  it  on  a 
radio  newscast  and,  by  his  own  account,  was 
dumfounded.  What  Garrahy  heard  was  that 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  in  the  na- 
tion, was  going  to  absorb  50  per  cent  of  the 
defense  cuts  ordered  by  President  Nixon. 

•'I  thought,  'This  can't  be  right.  That 
announcer  has  got  to  be  wrong',"  recalls 
Garrahy. 

Raymond  G.  Neal,  a  Navy  captain  who 
recently  had  retired  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Quonset  Point  Air  Base  and  who  Is  now  vice 
president  of  the  Hospital  Trust  National 
Bank,  Rhode  Island's  biggest  bank,  had  Just 
mailed  a  recommendation  to  bank  officials 
that  they  open  a  new  branch  at  the  ba.se 
because  of  "burgeoning"  growth. 

Then-Gov.  Philip  W.  Noel  and  other  top 
state  officials  had  come  to  think  of  the  de- 
stroyer fleet  in  Newport  and  the  air  base 
here,  which  was  built  in  1941,  as  permanent 
Rhode  Island  institutions. 

After  all,  the  Navy  had  Just  built  scores  of 
new  duplex  housing  units  at  $40,000  apiece, 
had  Just  completed  a  new  commissary  sched- 
uled to  open  days  after  the  shutdown  an- 
nouncement, and  had  let  local  officials  float 
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millions  of  dollars  in  bond 
several  new  schools  to 
ents  of  the  military. 

Earlier,  the  Navy  forced  thfc 
an  additional  $8  million  to 
for  the  proposed  Newport  . 
would  be  high  enough  to  al 
of  aircraft  carriers  of  desig  is 
the  year  2000.  The  bridge,  wltji 
bulge  In  the  center,  was 

If  officials  of  the  tiny  State|of 
(pop.  950.000)    were  hard- 
stand   the  officials  of   the 
government   bureaucracy    ( 
In  1973,  they  are  even  more 

For  after  devising  an 
plan  for  economic  recovery 
the    loss    of    17,000   military 
their  families  and  6,000  clviltn 
state  still  has  not  been 
the  surplus  Navy  land  It 
factories. 

It   took   the   Defense 
four  years   to  release   $1 
fund  an  environmental  Imps 
industrial  plan,  and  state 
mate     that     the     federal     g 
pumped  $30  million  a  year  into 
for    unemployment    insuran(  e 
time. 

The  General  Services 
has  not  made  an  official  fair 
of  the  4.600  acres  of  land 
nor  the  1,311  structures  the 
up.' 

And  environmental  group: 
court  to  bottle-neck  the 
ment  further,  and  In  a 
celved  in  most  quarters  of  tt 
New  York  federal  Judge  last 
plans    fcr    creating    a    larg 
staging  facility   here   by 
exploration    of    oil    fields    Ir 
Baltimore   Canyon   off   the 
Delaware  coasts,  which  coult 
thousands  of  Jobs  here. 

"There's  no  way  of  descrlbiijg 
Ing  the  last  four  years  have 
said  In  an  Interview  in  his 

"We've  got  the  best 
whole  Northeast.  It's  got  a 
rail  lines,  an  airfield  and 
buildings  for  sale   at  surplu 
natural,  but  we  can't  do 

Meanwhile,  according  to 
dozen  economl.sts,  bankers 
Interv'iewed,  Rhode  Island 
from   the    debilitating    effect  s 
closures. 

After  the  base  closings,  the  statewide 
unemployment  rate  soared  fr  )m  about  6  per 
cent  to  18  2  per  cent,  rising  to  more  than 
30  per  cent  In  some  towns 

Coupled  with  the  economic 
Middle  East  oil  embargo 
recession,  the  loss  of  the 
Hon  annual  payroll  caused 
per   cent   loss   in   the   gross 
Rhode    Island,    which    tralle  1 
national   per  capita   income 
1972,  fell  $38  behind  two  yea 
year,  small-business  Income 
per  cent  in  fne  Newport  area 
cent  in  the  Quonset  Point 

Restaurants  and  bars  on 
Newport  folded  almost 
the   Navy   withdrew    its   fcrc^i 
the  first  year,  hundreds  of 
apartments  became   vacant 

National    chain    retailers 
nounced    plans    for    new 
withdrew,  leaving  shopping 
with  big  parking  lots  and  lltt|e 

Teacher     employment 
several  towns  found  themselves 
schools  and  bond  Lssues  they 
off  for  years. 

"There  has   been   nobody 
who  has  ever  been  so  devastated 
O.  Roberson,   director  of  the 
ment  of  Economic  Dovelopme  nt 
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"Other  states  could  absorb  this.  What  does 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  mean  to  New  York, 
or  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  to  Boston?  But  to 
us,  my  God,  it's  |the  base  closings)  a  big 
part  of  our  economy,"  Roberscn  said. 

With  the  movement  of  most  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's textile  Industry  to  the  South  In  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  the  state  was  left  with  a 
labor  force  of  430,000,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
them  employed  in  the  jewelry  Industry  and 
a  third  in  mostly  light  manufacturing.  Gor- 
ham  Silver  and  several  large  gold  and  silver- 
working  firms  are  located  here. 

It  W8L8  against  this  backdrop  that  the  state 
launched  an  aggressive  economic  develop- 
ment program,  committing  more  funds  per 
capita  on  such  promotion  than  any  other 
state  in  the  nation. 

Amon?  the  projects  designed  to  recoup  the 
loss  of  the  Navy  were  an  $80  million  mortgage 
guarantee  program  for  new  factories  and 
equipment,  tax-exempt  Industrial  revenue 
bonds,  tax  credits  and  write-offs  for  research 
anl  development,  elimination  of  property 
and  sales  taxes  for  factory  equipment,  a 
state-funded-job  training  school  and  other 
incentives. 

The  state  also  feverishly  solicited  new  In- 
dustry, building  an  elaborate,  $200,000 
"briefing  room"  at  the  Providence  airport, 
with  sliding  screens  and  multimedia  visual 
presentations  designed  to  seduce  visiting  in- 
dustrialists into  moving  to  Rhode  Island. 

But  the  linchpin  of  the  recovery  scheme 
was  the  plan  to  convert  the  old  Navy  in- 
stallations IntD  nearly  Instant  factory  cen- 
ters, which  were  envisioned  as  providing 
10,000  new  jobs  at  Quonset  and  2,500  more 
In  the  Newport  area. 

Rhode  Island  has  bad  some  success,  de- 
spite the  tleup  of  Its  planned  industrial  land. 
General  Dynamics  Corp.'s  Electric  Boat  Divi- 
sion openetl  a  plant  at  Quonset  that  fabri- 
cates hull  plates  for  the  atomic -powered 
Trident  submarine.  The  component  parts  are 
shipped  to  Groton.  Conn.,  by  barge. 

Electric  Boat,  which  invested  $17  million 
at  Quonset  in  the  face  of  a  restrictive,  one- 
year  lease,  employs  5,000  workers — all  hired 
from  the  unemployed  work  force.  The  divi- 
sion's capital  investment  was  considered  ex- 
traordinary because  the  state — restricted  to 
the  terms  of  its  tenuous  and  temporary 
control  over  Navy  land — could  offer  nothing 
more  than  a  one-year  lease,  cancelable  in 
30  days. 

John  B.  Dana,  Rhode  Island  Port  Authority 
director  in  charge  of  the  Quonset  Point  land, 
also  has  granted  one-year  factory  leases — 
permissible  under  the  surplus  land  terms 
with  the  Navy — to  13  small  factory  owners. 
The  businesses— regarded  as  the  vanguard 
of  the  industrial  development  plans — in- 
clude a  sailmaker  and  a  pipe  fabricating 
plant. 

Dana,  however  said  that  the  Navy  proper- 
ty— which  Includes  82  miles  of  paved  roads, 
94  miles  of  water  llne.s,  40  miles  of  sanitary 
sewers  and  25  miles  of  underground  steam 
pipes — is  overdeveloped  for  the  use  that  the 
site  is  now  getting. 

Moreover,  few  industrialists  are  willing  to 
make  a  rapital  investment  in  Rhode  Island 
on  the  basis  of  a  one-year  lease.  But  until 
the  state  takes  title  to  the  surplus  Navy 
land,  it  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  offer  more 
than  a  short-term  lease. 

Rhode  Island  officials  recently  took  a  bold 
step  and  tried  to  talk  a  consortium  of  two 
dozen  oil  companies  into  establishing  an  oil- 
rig  services  center  on  the  surplus  piers  at 
Quonset  Point. 

Encouraged  by  the  potential  for  oil  dis- 
coveries In  the  Georges  Bank  Field  in  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Baltimore  Canyon,  the 
oil  companies  tentatively  set  up  a  staging 
center  here.  They  brought  in  tons  of  equip- 
ment, including  drilling  pipe  and  facilities 
for  making  the  chemical  compound  called 
"mud"  that  is  used  as  a  drilling  lubricant. 

Richard  McCone,  general  manager  of  Su- 
perior Oilfield  Service,  Inc.,  one  of  the  les- 


sees who  located  at  Quonset  in  anticipation 
of  a  major  oil  find  at  Georges  Bank,  said 
3,500  to  6,000  oil  workers  could  be  employed 
at  Quonset  in  two  years  if  federal  govern- 
ment site  restrictions  are  lifted. 

"All  the  supplies  for  the  rigs  offshore  will 
have  to  come  from  this  staging  base.  Drill 
pipes  will  be  overhauled,  mud  will  have  to 
be  supplied,  and  the  entire  nuts-and-bolts 
backup  operation  will  have  to  be  made 
out  of  here'  McCone  said. 

Thj  environmentalists,  led  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Conservation  Law  Foundation,  say 
they  are  not  trying  to  stand  In  the  way  of 
progress,  but  that  they  are  committed  to 
preserving  the  bay  from  Industrial  ruin. 

Harold  R.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  founda- 
tion, said  the  $1  million  promised  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  an  environmental 
Impact  study  may  not  be  enough  to  chart  the 
ecological  Impact  on  undeveloped  lands  sur- 
rounding the  naval  facilities. 

But  in  the  view  of  bankers  such  as  Neal 
and  Hospital  Trust  president  Henry  Wood- 
bridge,  the  surplus  Navy  lands  are  essen- 
tial to  Rhode  Island's  economic  recovery. 
They  argue  that  the  state  is  "losing  face" 
with  industrialists  across  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  bureaucratic  tleups,  and  that 
chances  of  exploiting  the  potential  of  the 
Navy  land  may  never  be  realized. 

"How  long  can  you  hold  people's  hands 
and  say,  'Here's  this  great  industrial  site, 
but  we  can't  give  you  anything  more  than  a 
one-year  lease,  because  we  don't  own  it 
yet'?"  asked  Roberson. 

"If  General  Motors  wanted  to  move  their 
whole  Detroit  operation  here  right  now,  we 
couldn't  do  a  thing  about  it.  That's  the  frus- 
tration of  it,"  he  added. 

Mr,  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
offer  a  few  comments  in  connection  with 
this  article,  wliich  is  a  very  fine  one.  The 
article  deals  with  the  1973  decision  which 
substantially  reduced  military  installa- 
tions across  the  country. 

In  that  decision  Rhode  Island  suffered 
some  50  percent  of  the  total  reductions 
that  were  suffered  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  when  such  cuts  take  place, 
usually  there  is  a  good  deal  of  publicity,  a 
good  deal  of  furor,  and  then  the  Nation, 
in  its  consideration,  moves  on  to  other 
problems  and  difficulties.  But  to  those 
areas  which  have  been  hit  by  such  cut- 
backs, especially  when  they  are  small 
areas,  the  remaining  effects  of  such  ac- 
tivities are  truly  devastating. 

Our  State  is,  as  Senators  know,  a  small 
one.  As  a  result  of  the  Navy  puUout,  we 
suffered  the  loss  of  some  17,000  military 
personnel  and  some  6,000  civilian  per- 
sonnel, with  a  total  payroll  loss  of  over 
$344  million.  Our  gross  State  product 
dropped  some  6  percent  immediately. 
Our  per  capita  income  dropped.  Our  un- 
employment rate  rose  from  6  percent  to 
some  18  percent. 

In  all  fairness,  these  problems  are  not 
entirely  attributable  to  the  loss  of  the 
Navy  installations,  but  certainly  a  large 
part  of  it  was. 

A  further  difficulty  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  Mr.  President,  is  that  when  such 
actions  take  place.  I  believe  it  behooves 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  provide  a  solution  or 
amelioration  of  the  effects  of  such  cut- 
backs. Unfortunately,  while  our  State 
has  been  trying  to  gain  title  to  the  former 
Navy  lands,  we  have  been  caught  in  a 
good  deal  of  Federal  redtape  dealing  with 
this  problem.  Consequently  only  short- 
term  leases  are  available  to  those  com- 
panies choosing  to  come  in  and  develop. 
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As  we  all  know,  a  1-year  or  a  2-year 
lease  is  insufficient  to  enable  any  com- 
pany to  make  a  major  capital  invest- 
ment. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  move  swiftly  in 
trying  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
stem  from  the  abandonment  of  those 
lands  by  the  Navy  so  that  our  State  can 
move  in,  obtain  the  lands  and  facilities, 
and  move  ahead  with  its  vigorous  indus- 
trial program. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President, 


CONSERVATION,  COAL,  AND 
URANIUM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Coal  or  Uranium?" 

This  editorial  concerns  our  energy 
options  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  Its 
conclusions  are  consistent  with  what  the 
former  Administrator  of  ERDA,  Dr, 
Robert  Seamans,  has  been  saying  for  the 
past  3  years.  New  energy  technologies 
such  as  solar  and  geothermal  will 
emerge,  but  they  will  not  be  major  con- 
tributors until  the  next  century.  For  the 
next  25  years  we  must  solve  our  energy 
problems  with  a  mixture  of  conservation, 
coal,  and  uranium. 

It  Is  imperative,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  develop  a 
realistic  energy  policy  that  chooses  the 
correct  mixture  of  these  three  resources. 
The  consequences  of  trying  to  implement 
an  unrealistic  plan  or  of  avoiding  the 
issues  altogether  will  be  increasing  im- 
pediments to  needed  economic  growth 
and  the  inevitably  attendant  rise  in  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  highlights 
some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
our  energy  options.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28,  1977] 
Coal  or  tJRANitTM? 

To  generate  Increased  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity, this  country  now  has  only  two 
choices.  It  can  either  burn  more  coal  or  build 
more  uranium-fueled  nuclear  reactors. 
Sometime  in  the  next  century  other  tech- 
nologies will  emerge— perhaps  solar  or  geo- 
thermal generators.  But  for  the  next  30  years 
or  so,  this  country  must  expect  to  depend 
on  the  sources  that  we  already  have.  As 
Americans  work  their  way  toward  a  coherent 
national  energy  policy,  it's  necessary  to  weigh 
these  two  fuels,  coal  and  uranium,  against 
each  other.  What  are  the  respective  risks  to 
health,  safety  and  the  natural  environment? 

Goal,  on  present  evidence.  Is  more  danger- 
ous than  the  present  generation  of  nuclear 
reactors  running  on  enriched  uranium.  Coal 
Is  also  likely  to  be  a  bit  more  expensive  than 
nuclear  power  In  most  parts  of  the  country. 
The  evidence  is  admirably  summarized  in 
the  report  publUhed  last  week  by  a  distin- 
guished committee  brought  together  by  the 
Mitre  Corporation  with  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  The  Mitre  report  argues 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  proceed  In  this  century  to  build  the  plu- 
tonlum  breeder  reactor.  But  uranium  and 
the  present  commercial  reactors  are  an  alto- 
gether different  story  from  plutonlum  and 
the  breeder — and  far  less  hazardous.  Fuel 
policy  Is,  above  all,  a  weighing  of  hazards. 
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Coal  smoke  contains  poisons  that.  Inhaled  % 
over  the  years  can  kill  people.  That  truth  is 
widely  known,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  discount  it  because  people  have 
been  living  with  it  for  a  long  time.  How 
many  lives  would  It  cost  to  carry  out  a  mas- 
sive Increase  In  coal -fired  power  generation? 
Estimates  vary,  just  as  estimates  of  nuclear 
dangers  vary.  But  they  do  not  vary  so  much 
that  a  comparison  Is  impossl'ole.  The  Mitre 
committee  concludes  that  "new  coal-fueled 
power  plants  meeting  new  source  standards 
will  probably  exact  a  considerably  higher  cost 
in  life  and  health  than  new  nuclear  plants." 

Large  increases  in  coal  consumption 
throughout  the  country  would  also  probably 
affect  the  weather.  Burning  coal  (or  anything 
else)  produces  carbon  dioxide,  and  there  are 
already  Indications  that  humanity  is  burn- 
ing fossil  fuel  fast  enough  to  tip  the  natural 
balances  in  the  atmosphere.  The  Impact  on 
the  climate  cannot  be  predicted  accurately — 
and  that's  another  reason  for  caution. 

But  certainly  the  list  of  Imponderables 
also  Includes  the  chances  of  serious  nuclear 
accidents.  Mankind's  experience  with  reac- 
tors has  been  very  brief,  and  any  calculation 
of  danger  has  to  be  based  on  extrapolation 
rather  than  experience.  Precl^sly  because  the 
uncertainties  are  very  great,  in  coal  as  well 
as  In  nuclear  generation,  the  Mitre  commit- 
tee wisely  counsels  using  both.  Nuclear  en- 
ergy will  not  be  indispensable  to  this  coun- 
try for  many  decades,  It  argvies.  Bvit  a  cau- 
tious and  steady  expansion  of  the  reactor 
system  would  offer  a  valuable  kind  of  insur- 
ance against  unexpectedly  severe  consequen- 
ces of  greatly  Increased  coal  use. 

There  Is  one  crucial  point  that  the  Mitre 
report  does  not  directly  address:  How  much 
electric  power  will  the  country  need?  Most  of 
the  power  companies  currently  expect  de- 
mand to  rise  about  5.5  per  cent  a  year.  That 
would  mean  more  than  trebling  the  country's 
generating  capacity  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury— requiring  a  truly  awesome  expansion 
of  both  coal  and  nuclear  power.  The  con- 
ventional view  Is  that  any  great  reduction 
below  that  rate  v,-ould  jeopardize  the  nation's 
economic  growth.  But  that's  not  necessarily 
true,  if  conservation  Is  carried  out  with  care- 
ful thought  and  preparation.  The  public  issue 
is  not  just  how  to  balance  coal  against  nu- 
clear power.  First  of  all.  It's  deciding  how 
much  of  either  the  country  wants — with  all 
of  the  risks  and  penalties  that  will  Inevitably 
accompany  either.  That's  a  question  for  Pres- 
ident Carter  and  Congress,  to  be  answered 
in  the  energy  policy  that  they  must  hammer 
out  this  year. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
other  requirement  or  request  for  time 
under  the  standing  order.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  Senate  Resolution  110, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  the  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  United  State 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
is  recognized  to  call  up  six  amendments. 


The  time  for  debate  on  four  of  these 
amendments  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes each  and  time  for  the  other  two 
shall  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  with  the 
time  on  each  amendment  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  both  sides  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  measure  on  the  unanimous- 
consent  calendar  that  was  placed  there 
last  week.  Without  taking  any  time  from 
the  pending  measure,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  54 
on  the  unanimous-consent  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob>«etion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  requesting  a 
White  House  conference  on  small  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  beginning 
with  the  preamble  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
entering  on  a  crucial  period  of  economic  re- 
building; 

Whereas  such  rebuilding  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  revltallzatlon  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  community; 

Whereas  sma.l  business  provides  62  per 
centum  of  ail  the  nongovernment  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  small  business  provides*  48  per 
centum  of  business  output;  I 

Whereas  43  per  centum  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  SUtes  la  pro- 
duced by  small  business;  I 

Whereas  97  per  centum  of  all  United  States 
enterprises  are  defined  as  small  business; 

Whereas  significant  innovative  and  tech- 
nological developments  frequently  originate 
in  the  small  business  community;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  actively  recommended  better  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  small  business 
community  to  reduce  unemployment,  In- 
crease production,  and  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Buslne.ss  with  the  help 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  to 
develop  specific  and  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations to  increase  public  awareness  of 
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OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to 
establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct  for 
the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

amendment    no.    114 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  114  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)    proposes  amendment  No.   114. 

On  page  35,  line  25,  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  a  comma. 

On  page  33,  line  2,  before  the  period  insert 
•',  and  the  cost  of  the  mailing  (such  cost  to 
include  the  amount  of  postage  which  would 
be  payable  If  the  frank  were  not  being  used, 
materials,  labor,  and  prorated  overhead  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  com- 
puter lists)". 

On  page  33,  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  36,  line  7,  be«fore  the  period  In- 
sert ",  and  the  cost  of  the  mailing  (such 
cost  to  Include  the  amount  of  postage  which 
would  be  payable  if  the  frank  were  not  being 
used,  materials,  labor,  and  prorated  over- 
head Including  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  computer  lists) ". 

On  page  36,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'(c)  When  a  Senator  disseminates  infor- 
mation under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mailing 
(as  defined  in  section  3210(a)  (5)  (D)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code),  the  following  state- 
ment shall  be  printed  in  a  boxed  area  on  the 
front  page  of  each  piece  of  the  mass  mail- 
ing: (1)  in  ten-point  boldface  type:  'This 
mailing  prepared  and  delivered  at  taxpayers' 
expense";  and  (2)  in  regular  ten-point  type  a 
statement  of  the  total  cost  of  the  mailing, 
such  cost  to  include  the  amount  of  postage 
which  would  be  payable  If  the  frank  were  not 
being  used,  materials,  labor,  and  prorated 
overhead  including  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  computer  lines.". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator 
whether  this  is  a  20-minute  amendment 
or  a  40-minute  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  decide  that  later. 
I  do  not  anticipate  taking  much  time.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  20-minute  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  amendment  has 
been  modified  to  correct  a  typographical 
error  on  page  2,  line  17,  changing  the 
word  "lines"  to  the  word  "lists." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
James  P.  Lucier  of  my  staff  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  110  and  any 
votes  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  while 
waiting  for  Mrs.  Helms  to  pick  me  up 
one  evening  recently,  I  decided  to  step 
inside  the  Senate  print  shop  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  fully  known  the  purpose  of  that 
room.  I  had  heard  machinery  clicking 
there  from  time  to  time.  I  had  seen  rolls 
of  newsprint  being  delivered.  I  had  seen 
various  other  signs  of  activity,  and  it  all 


caused  me  to  wonder  what  was  going  on. 
So  I  went  in  and  I  was  greeted  very  cor- 
dially. The  employees  were  most  gra- 
cious and  polite.  Indeed,  one  of  them 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  sort  of 
"minitour"  of  the  Senate  print  shop. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  sheer  volume 
of  printed  matter  coming  off  the  high- 
speed offset  presses  in  that  facility.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  printing  in 
process  that  evening  included  no  less 
than  700,000— let  me  repeat,  700,000— 
copies  of  a  senatorial  newsletter;  and 
that,  Mr.  President,  was  for  just  one 
Senator.  Moreover,  I  learned  that  news- 
letters of  at  least  one  or  two  Senators 
have  been  sent  out  to  over  1  million 
persons  in  their  States,  presumably  on 
a  regular  basis. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stop  for  just  a 
moment  and  examine  the  cost  of  all  of 
these  newsletters.  These  newsletters  are 
treated  by  the  Postal  Service  as  first- 
class  mail.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  the 
paper,  ink,  and  other  materials.  There  is 
the  cost  of  labor,  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  printing  equipment,  and  the 
very  costly,  continuous  updating  of 
computer  lists.  There  is  the  value  of  the 
space  provided  in  the  Dirksen  Building 
for  the  Senate  printshop.  There  is  ex- 
tensive staff  time  taken  up  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  contents  of  newsletters. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  start  with  13 
cents,  being  the  first-class  postage  that  is 
covered  by  the  frank,  and  add  all  the 
other  expenses  mentioned,  we  can  see 
these  newsletters  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  25  cents  apiece.  Hence,  when 
one  Senator  mails  out  a  million  copies,  it 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  at  least  $250,000. 
Multiply  that,  if  you  wish,  by  the  12 
months  of  the  year  and  again  by  the 
number  of  Senators  who  send  out  news- 
letters, and  add  similar  expenses  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — we  are  talk- 
ing, Mr.  President,  about  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  know  that  Senators  will  respond 
that  newsletters  are  worth  the  cost,  be- 
cause they  keep  the  people  informed. 
Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
it  for  a  minute.  It  may  be  that  the  only 
thing  newsletters  keep  the  citizens  in- 
formed about  is  whom  to  vote  for  in  the 
next  election.  But  even  assumig  there  is 
some  information  of  value,  is  it  neces- 
sary? There  are  plenty  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  television,  and  radio  stations 
across  this  country  which  do  a  pretty 
thorough  job  of  coverage.  Of  course,  any 
citizen  who  has  a  specific  question  can 
always  write  or  telephone  his  Senator 
for  information. 

So  the  question  emerges — and  it  is 
one,  I  believe,  that  Senators  should  face 
up  to — do  we  really  need  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  give  the  citizens  of  this 
country  this  additional  "information"? 

More  fundamentally,  do  the  citizens, 
who  are  purportedly  being  benefited, 
want  their  tax  money  to  be  spent  to  be 
so  informed?  I  do  not  know  the  ar.sv.er 
to  the  question,  Mr.  President,  but  there 
is  one  sure  way  to  find  out.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  requires  a  simple  state- 
ment on  tlie  front  page  of  each  news- 
letter distributed  by  a  Senator  to  contain 
the  declaration  that  "this  mailing  is  pre- 
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pared  and  delivered  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense" followed  by  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  mailing. 

That  is  the  kind  of  education  I  think 
the  taxpayers  ought  to  have,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  owe  it  to  the  taxpay- 
ers to  give  it  to  them.  If  the  notation  that 
it  cost,  for  instance,  $250,000  of  a  citizen's 
tax  dollar  to  mail  a  newsletter  causes 
such  adverse  reaction  that  no  Senator 
would  dare  mail  out  a  newsletter  with 
such  a  notation,  then  I  believe  we  will 
have  had  an  adequate  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  citizens  really  want 
these  newsletters. 

Mr.  President.  I  suppose  this  could  be 
called  a  sort  of  a  "truth  in  packaging" 
amendment.  If  the  citizens  are  to  be 
thusly  informed,  let  them  first  be  inform- 
ed about  how  much  it  is  costing  them  to 
be  informed.  Surely  no  one  could  object 
to  this  amendment.  Who  would  want  to 
advocate  that  the  citizen  should  not 
know  how  much  their  Senator  is  spend'y 
ing  of  their  tax  dollars  to  keep  them 
informed? 

We  now  are  supposed  to  have  Govern- 
ment in  the  sunshine,  so  let  the  sim  shine 
in.  If  these  newsletters  are  so  necessary 
and  the  cost  Is  so  justified,  then  surely 
the  citizens  will  see  the  wisdom  of  all  of 
this  and  heartily  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  time  limitation  on  this  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  complicated  time  agree- 
ment on  the  six  amendments  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Four  of  them 
are  to  have  a  20-minute  limit  and  two  are 
to  have  a  40-minute  limit  to  be  selected 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  So 
it  is  either  a  20-minute  limit  or  a  40-min- 
ute limit. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presdent,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  I  consumed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  used  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  choose  to  make  this  a 
20-minute  amendment,  10  minutes  to  a 
side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  is  desired  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Senator  Mans- 
field in  the  Democratic  conference  and 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  in  the  Republican 
conference  appointed  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  consider  matters  arising  in  con- 
nection with  a  lawsuit  that  was  brought 
against  the  Postmaster  General  to  de- 
clare the  franking  statute  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Affidavits  have  been  made  by  all  of 
our  administrative  assistants,  and  a  mas- 
sive file  of  information  with  respect  to 
actual  use  of  the  frank  has  been  made 
available  to  the  court.  Just  one  of  the 
pleadings  made  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
penaed  Senate  employees  is  about  3  or  4 
inches  thick  and  weighs  several  pounds. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  has  made  a 
tliorough  study  of  the  franking  privilege 
and  the  use  of  the  frank.  The  committee 
has  found,  for  example,  that  use  of  the 
frank  by  Senate  offices  has  not  been  by 


any  means  excessive.  In  fact,  from  1973 
to  1975,  92  Senators  distributed  less  than 
two  pieces  of  mail  per  voting-age  con- 
stituent each  year.  Considering  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  as  Senators 
to  maintain  two-way  communication 
with  our  constituents,  only  two  pieces  of 
mail  per  year  indicates  not  that  we  are 
overusing  the  frank  but  that  we  are 
underusing  it.  Even  more  revealing  is  the 
fact  that  81  Senators  sent  out  less  than 
one  piece  of  mail  per  voting-age  constit- 
uent each  year,  1973  to  1975. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
a  distinguished  and  able  Senator  and  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  But  he  may  have 
the  capability  to  report  to  his  constit- 
uents by  other  means  than  newslet- 
ters. Mr.  President,  in  the  State  I  repre- 
sent, I  have  tried  to  send  columns  to  the 
weekly  newspapers.  Except  for  two 
weekly  newspapers  none  of  them  would 
print  the  columns.  And  the  weekly  news- 
papers that  printed  it  for  a  time  are  now 
out  of  business.  So  sending  columns  to 
weekly  newspapers  is  out.  where  my 
State  is  concerned.  I  have  tried  to  send 
weekly  radio  programs.  But  the  stations, 
play  them  on  public-service  time — about 
midnight  every  night.  I  have  tried  to 
send  television  programs,  but  the  tele- 
vision stations  will  not  even  use  my  clips 
on  news  breaks. 

The  only  way  that  I  have  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  my  constituents  is  by 
sending  them  newsletters  and  telling 
them  how  I  feel  about  the  legislation  that 
is  coming  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  ad  hoc  committee  we  discovered 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
volume  of  mail  sent  by  a  Senator  and  his 
status  as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  has  published 
a  committee  print  entitled  "Communi- 
cation With  Constituents:  The  Senator's 
Duty  To  Inform  the  People."  In  that 
print  is  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  news- 
letters, including  polls  that  have  been 
taken  on  the  public's  reaction  to  news- 
letters, together  with  the  histx)ry  of  the 
franking  privilege,  which  has  been  in 
use  ever  since  the  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  committee  print  be  made 
a  Senate  document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  have  found  in  the 
ad  hoc  committee,  which  consisted  of 
representatives  of  the  minority  as  well 
as  the  majority,  that  anything  unneces- 
sarily restricting  use  of  the  frank  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Every 
poll  indicates  that  the  citizen  today 
wants  and  needs  more  and  not  less  in- 
formation about  the  activities  of  their 
elected  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  committee's 
report  pertaining  to  the  public's  evalua- 
tion of  newsletters  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

EXCERPTS 

Today,  newsletters  and  similar  Informa- 
tion mailings  by  congressional  offices  re- 
ceive widespread  attention  from  the  pub- 
lic— and  the  response  is  generally  favorable. 


In  a  survey  conducted  for  a  Senate  sub- 
committee in  1973,  for  example.  It  was  found 
that  about  three  out  of  every  four  respond- 
ents had  received  a  letter  or  mailing  from 
their  representative  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  About  six  out  of  10  had 
received  a  similar  mailing  from  their 
Senator. 

When  asked  for  their  evaluation  and  re- 
action to  these  communications — according 
to  the  Louis  Harris  and  Associates  organi- 
zation—a majority  of  those  surveyed  gave 
positive  responses.  More  than  half  (57<^) 
said  the  communications  contained  "useful 
Information,"  and  about  the  same  number 
described  them  as  "interesting  to  read.''  Just 
imder  half  of  the  respondents  (47*;^)  indi- 
cated that  such  mailings  "tell  you  how" 
your  congressional  representatives  are  voting. 

Through  such  communications — in  corre- 
spondence, as  well  as  In  travel  to  his  State 
or  district,  in  talks  with  constituents  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems,  in  speeches  and  lec- 
tures— the  Member  of  Congress  is  not  merely 
providing  the  citizen  with  "useful  infor- 
mation." He  Is  also  getting  to  know  and  to 
feel  the  issues,  the  competing  interests,  de- 
sires, complaints,  and  needs  which  he  as  a 
representative  and  the  legislature  as  a  rep- 
resentative Institution,  If  both  are  to  carry 
out  the  functions  Intended  for  them,  must 
weave  Into  some  sort  of  working  resolution. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  the  committee's 
report  further  stressed  the  historic  im- 
portance of  newsletters  and  the  frank- 
ing privilege  in  a  concluding  section. 
Mr.President,  and  the  relevant  portions 
follow : 

As  is  shown  elsewhere  In  this  report,  the 
franking  privilege  predates  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Congressional  "circular  let- 
ter"— or  newsletter — was  in  use  shortly  af- 
ter its  ratification.  Indeed,  it  was  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  investigation  into  a  Congress- 
man's conduct  in  circulating  Just  such  a 
letter,  in  1797,  which  prompted  Jefferson 
and  Madison  to  defend — and,  furthermore, 
to  encourage — their  use  as  not  only  "of 
right"  but  also  "of  duty."  for  communicat- 
ing "information  of  the  public  proceedings," 
for  "asking  and  receiving"  the  advice  and 
opinions  of  constituents. 

Such  correspondence,  they  argued,  was 
essential  "to  give  to  the  will  of  the  people 
the  Influence  it  ought  to  have,  and  the  In- 
formation which  may  enable  them  to  exer- 
cise it  usefully.  .  .  ." 

Today,  to  supplement  Information  avail- 
able through  commercial  press  and  broad- 
cast outlets,  all  Senators  mail,  in  quantity, 
various  publications  and  documents  to 
their  constituencies.  Because  access  to  the 
news  media  Is  not  always  available,  almost 
all  employ  the  "newsletter"  technique  to 
provide  information  about  governmental 
activities  and  to  elicit  the  views  of  tbetr 
constttusncies. 

Such  Informational  mailings  from  Con- 
gressional offices  receive  widespread  recogni- 
tion from  the  public.  The  response  to  them 
is  generally  favorably.  And  it  is  the  use  of 
the  frank  in  mailing  newsletters  and  other 
informational  materials  that  remains  the 
most  effective  method  the  individual  Sen- 
ator has  of  communicating  directly  with 
and  thereby  remaining  accountable  to  those 
he  represents. 

The  franking  privilege — for  correspond- 
ence to  and  from  delegates  of  the  United 
Colonies — was  extended  to  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  as  early  as  1775.  In 
1789 — In  the  First  Congress — it  was  ex- 
tended to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  again  for  cor- 
respondence to  and  from  their  constituen- 
cies. 

Then,  as  now,  the  reasons  for  encouraging 
such  correspondence  were  compelling.  The 
privilege,  it  was  pointed  out  during  debate 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Certain  y 
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Mr.  President, 
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time. 

Mr.  NELSON 
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amount  to  6  months.  We  finally  took  60 
days,  knowing  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  House  on  this  question 
when  the  Preyer  committee  has  finished. 

So  even  though  I  think  I  would  end 
up  about  where  the  Senator  is  on  that 
amendment,  I  am  inclined  not  to  do 
anything  more  on  franking  than  we  did, 
until  the  Preyer  committee  comes  along 
with  a  statute. 

How  much  time  remains,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  that  minute  to  him? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  most 
gracious. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  that  I 
do  not  disagree  with  a  word  he  has  said. 
I  agree  that  it  is  essential  that  we  com- 
municate with  our  constituents.  The 
point  of  this  amendment  simply  is  that 
Senators  communicate  to  them  informa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  which  Senators 
would  perhaps  like  to  communicate — 
that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  educating  or 
communicating  with  them. 

I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  the 
newsletters.  It  so  happens  I  do  not  send 
them  out.  That  is  a  judgment  I  have 
made.  Other  Senators  make  other  Judg- 
ments. I  simply  am  saying  that  the  tax- 
payers have  a  right  to  know  how  much 
all  this  "education"  is  costing  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  each  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  We  may  reach 
an  agreement  to  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me.  and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  on  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  agreeable  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  we 
put  this  vote  over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  discu.ssed 
that  with  the  Republican  leader  earlier, 
and  he  seems  to  be  agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Conduct,  at  which 
time  the  question  be  on  the  pending 
amendment  by  Mr.  Helms,  No.  114. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wishes  to  reiterate  publicly  what  he  has 
said  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill:  I  do  hope  that  on  this  amendment 
we  can  have  an  up-and-down  vote  and 
not.  a  tabling  motion.  If  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  can  be  accorded 
that  courtesy,  he  will  be  most  grateful. 
Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
have  made  the  argument  with  other 
Senators  that  a  motion  to  table  is  easier 


to  handle  because  the  Members  then 
know  the  position  of  the  manager  is  to 
table.  But  I  respect  the  desires  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Would  the  Senator  be  agreeable,  then, 
if  we  had  a  straight  ur-and-down  vote 
on  this  amendment  and  I  moved  to  table 
the  other  four? 

Mr.  HELMS.  None  whatever.  I  would 
appreciate  the  accommodation  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
this — that  on  this  amendment  there  be 
a  straight  up  and  down  vote,  and  it  is 
the  first  amendment.  No.  114. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
majority  leader's  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest also  will  provide  that  the  next  four 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Nortii 
Carolina,  if  he  calls  them  up  today  and 
discusses  them,  will  follow  in  succession 
behind  the  first  one? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  go- 
ing to  be  my  next  request,  because  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  indicated  earlier  to 
me  and  to  the  Republican  leader  that 
this  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  first  unani- 
mous-consent request?  The  Chair  hear" 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  No.  114.  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  remainder  of  the 
amendments  by  Mr.  Helms,  in  sequence, 
as  he  calls  them  up  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
whatever  time  he  desires,  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  knows  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  objects  to  tabling 
motions  and  prefers  to  vote  on  the  major 
issues. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  opposed  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  wonder  whether  we  can  have 
an  up  and  down  vote  on  that  issue,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  not 
have  to  vote  against  his  own  convictions 
insofar  as  a  tabling  motion  is  concerned. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
agreement  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  myself  on  this 
amendment  is  that 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  second  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  agreed  that  on  the 
pending  amendment  there  would  be  a 
straight  up  and  down  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  on  the  first 
amendment,  to  which  I  objected.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  straight  up  and  down  vote, 
also. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  the  one  on  which 
we  have  agreed  to  have  a  straight  up  and 
down  vote.  We  agreed  that  on  the  next 
four  there  would  be  motions  to  table. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  motion 
to  table  be  in  order  on  the  amendments 
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to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Helms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  amendment,  No.  114. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  Schmitt)  is  away  on  official  busi- 
ness today,  and  he  has  o.sked  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  to  delay  con- 
sideration of  amendment  No.  112,  which 
I  had  intended  to  call  up  at  this  time. 
With  the  approval  of  the  able  manager 
of  the  bill,  I  shall  defer  calling  up 
amendment  No.  112  until  tomorrow,  and 
proceed  with  amendment  No.  113,  which 
is  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

AMENDMENT     113 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
113. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  between  lines  14  and  15,  in- 
sert the  following: 

'■2.  A  Senator  may  not  use  the  frank  for 
any  mass  mailing  (as  defined  in  section  3210 
(a)(5)(D)  of  title  39.  United  Scales  Code) 
on  more  than  two  occasions  during  any  cal- 
endar year.". 

On  page  35,  line  15.  strike  out  "2"  and 
insert  "3". 

On  page  35,  line  18,  strike  out  "3"  and 
insert  "4". 

On  page  36,  line  8,  strike  out  "4"  and  In- 
sert; "5". 

On  page  36,  line  14,  strike  out  "S"  and 
insert  "6". 

On  page  36,  line  22,  strike  out  "6"  and 
insert  "7". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require.  The  time 
on  this  amendment  will  be  20  minutes, 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply proposes  to  restrict  the  number  of 
newsletters  that  may  be  mailed  under 
the  frank  to  two  newsletters  per  calendar 
year. 

Frankly,  I  would  rather  see  the  num- 
ber reduced  to  zero,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  have  newsletters,  if  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  citizens  share  Senators'  wit  and 
wisdom  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  then 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  twice  a  year 
for  such  an  educational  process  ought  to 
be  sufficient. 

A  senatorial  newsletter,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  certainly  not  intended  to  give 
an  up-to-date  synopsis  of  recent  events. 
But  I  also  understand  that  a  newsletter 
is  intended  to  give  a  broad  overview  of 
the  Senator's  activities  and  the  activities 
of  Congress  viewed  through  the  Sena- 
tor's eyes.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
costing  what  they  do,  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  hmit  these  excursions  into  in- 
tellectual enlightenment  to  two  a  year. 

We  are  all  talking  about  economy  in 
Government.  But,  as  Mark  Twain  re- 
marked about  the  weather,  few  people 
are  doing  much  about  it.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing to  encourage  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, starting  with  our  own  practices. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  the  Federal 
debt  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $655 


billion,  which  is  a  pretty  expensive 
"neighborhood"  for  the  taxpayers,  when 
one  considers  that  the  interest  alone  on 
this  Federal  debt  is  costing  almost  half 
as  much  as  it  cost  to  operate  the  entire 
Federal  Government  just  15  years  ago. 

So  we  can  strike  a  blow  for  economy 
in  Government  and  we  could  go  home 
and  honestly  say  we  are  practicing  what 
we  are  preaching,  by  cutting  newsletters 
down  to  two  a  year. 

Not  only  would  the  semiannual  re- 
striction hold  down  costs,  but  it  would 
also  minimize  the  inherent  political  ben- 
efits, which  I  am  sure  our  political  op- 
ponents 2  years  or  4  years  hence  will 
appreciate  as  a  matter  of  fair  play. 

I  happen  to  believe  the  majority  of 
the  American  citizens  would  favor  this 
restriction  to  two  per  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  they  would  be  most  grate- 
ful to  be  relieved  of  the  constant  bar- 
rage of  often  unwanted  and  unneeded 
"information"  from  their  friendly 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
committee  did  do  in  the  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110,  was  to  provide  an  in- 
creased period  before  an  election  during 
which  no  mass  mailings  could  be  franked 
60  days  before  a  primary  and  60  days 
before  a  general  election. 

I  had,  in  fact,  advocated  90  days  for 
each,  and  in  many  States  that  would,  in 
effect,  be  180  days — it  would  in  my  State. 

But  the  House  went  to  60  days,  and  we 
decided,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago, 
we  would  conform  our  rule  to  the  House, 
and  then  see  what  agreement  could  be 
reached  with  them  when  they  sent  over 
legislation. 

We  also  provided  a  prohibition  against 
franking  any  mailing  which  is  printed 
with  private  funds  because  we  felt  that 
the  newsletters  should  be  printed  only 
with  paper  officially  furnished,  rather 
than  with  campaign  funds  or  private 
funds,  which  have  been  used  in  some 
instances  in  the  past. 

We  also  provided  a  registration  of  mass 
mailings  for  public  inspection,  and  pro- 
hibition against  storage  of  ix)litical  lists 
in  computer  facilities. 

I  realize  there  are  other  provisions 
that,  at  least,  this  Senator  would  sup- 
port. As  I  mentioned  previously,  a  longer 
period  in  advance  of  primaries  and  gen- 
eral elections  would  be  one  of  those 
things.  But  this  was  the  agreement  we 
could  reach  in  committee  unanimou.sly, 
and  that  is  the  reason  at  this  time  why 
I  would  vote  opposing  each  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendments,  although,  as  I  said, 
I  may  support  one  of  them  later  in  the 
year. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
7  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  6. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
later  in  the  day  and  prinled  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, as  I  understand  it,  amendment  No. 
113,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  would  limit  the  number  of 
newsletters  per  year  to  two. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  consider  modifying  that  amend- 
ment to  an  extent. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is 
desirable  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  newsletters  which 
could  be  sent  by  the  Members  each  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  two  is  limiting,  shall 
we  say,  too  much.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  be  will- 
ing to  modify  his  amendment  to  make 
it  four. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  Mr.  President,  has  dis- 
cussed this  with  me  and  he  is  very  per- 
suasive. I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  mod- 
ify the  amendment.  I  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  it 
should  cause  the  amendment  to  have  a 
better  chance  of  passage  were  the  figure 
4  inserted  in  place  of  the  figure  2. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  limitation  passed, 
I  may  say. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  WUl  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What  is  considered 
a  mass  mailing?  Would  it  be  5,000,  10,000, 
20,000? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wonder  what  the 
Senator  considers  a  mass  mailing.  First, 
there  are  some  Senators  that,  I  under- 
stand, send  to  everybody  in  their  State, 
maybe,  400,000  or  500,000  or  more, 
several  times  a  year.  Other  Senators 
send  10,000  or  20,000  each  month. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  stipulated  that  a 
mass  mail'ng  is  defined  as  500  or  more. 
Is  that  not  correct,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  NELSON.  A  mass  mailing  is  de- 
fined as  500  pieces  or  more. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wonder,  if  that  is 
tlie  case,  then  the  Senator  who  sends, 
say,  only  1,000.  if  he  sends  it  four  times 
a  year,  is  sending  only  4.000,  whereas, 
if  some  other  Senator  sends  a  half  mil- 
lion 4  times  a  year,  that  is  2  million.  The 
Senator  might  want  to  consider  some 
number,  maybe,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  State,  rather  than  the  number  of 
mailings? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  be  willing  to  consider 
any  suggestions  of  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  But  what  the  Senator 
suggests  would  involve  a  rather  compli- 
cated formula. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  might  think  on 
that.  I  know  one  Senator  in  a  State 
might  send  to  everybody  four  times  a 
year,  over  400.000.  Then  the  other  Sen- 
ator probably  sends  10.000  to  20.000  at 
more  frequent  intervals,  but  does  not  ag- 
gregate half  as  much  as  the  fii'st  Senator, 
who  sends  only  four  times  a  year. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
any  objection  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator 
Carolina? 
The  amendment  was  modifle  d 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
add  Just  a  comment  as  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  will  proceed. 

Mr.    NELSON.    I   think    it 
pointed  out.  if  I  understand 
ment  correctly,  that  it  now 
four  "mass  mailings"  per  yea 
mailing  is  defined  as  a 
pieces  or  more  of   the   samel 
within  your  State. 

We  have  the  anomaly,  then, 
one  might  send  four 
or  600  each  totaling  2,000  or  . 
in  the  year  or  four  newsletters 
each,  which  would  be  2,400,000. 

I  do  not  know  what  that 
But  this  Senator  wishes  to  poin : 
there  are  some  issues  which  are 
consequence  to  one  group: 
farmers,  to  the  bar  such  as  ar 
volving  the  appointment  of  a 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  it  may 
tion  of  interest  to  a  localized 
the  State  respecting  some 
ect.  To  provide  in  order  to  get 
key  issue,  one  would  have  to 
mailing  to  the  whole  State 
not  make  much  sense  to  me. 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  . 
No  one  could  afford  to  send  a 
ing  to  one  group  on  an  issue, 
would  count  as  one  of  their 
mailings. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  on  it.  When  the  time 
back.  I  repeat  that  it  will  be 
tion  tomorrow  to  move  to 
amendment  as  well  as  the  nex 
they  are  called  up. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  bad 
mainder  of  my  time 

Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tim< 
Mr.  NEI^ON.  I  yield  back 
mainder  of  mv  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  All  time  is  yielded  back. 
The  Senator  from  North 
recognized  to  call  up  a  third 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President, 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  Senator  wHl  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Chair 
stand  there  will  be  a  roll:all  voU 
amendments,  one  of  them  up 
and  the  other  four — 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  If  the  yeas  and  nays  ar.< 
that  has  been  the  unanimous 
agreement. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    Presiden 
unanimous  consent  that  when 
enough  Senators  on  the  floor  . 
a  sufficient  second  that  it  be  in 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  en 
of  these  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  With  the 

that  the  majority  leader  and 
earlier. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  this. 

What  the  Senator  is  asking  Is  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  these  amendments 
at  any  time  and  with  one  show  of  sec- 
onds; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    158 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  158  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  amendment  No.  158. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  Mne  5.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  ";  or  ",  and  after  line  5  Insert  the 
following : 

"(4)  from  an  organization  established  In 
a  foreign  country  If  (A)  the  government  of 
such  country  certifies  that  the  organization 
Is  organized  under  the  laws  of  such  country 
as  a  charitable  or  educational  organis'.atlon 
or  foundation,  and  that  no  substantial  part 
of  its  funds  are  provided  by  the  government 
of  such  country,  (B>  such  gifts  are  tendered 
only  In  connection  with  an  educational  visit 
to  such  country,  and  (C)  the  organization's 
name  Is  on  a  list,  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  of  organizations 
that  have  been  so  certified  within  twclv* 
months  preceding  the  tendering  of  such 
gifts.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  clarify  the  status  of 
foreign  travel  by  Senators  and  their 
staffs  when  that  travel  is  paid  for  by 
charitable  and  educational  foundations 
in  foreign  countries. 

rule  XUII,  dealing  with  "gifts,"  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  gift  includes  "any- 
flnition  of  the  word  gift  includes  "any- 
thing of  value,  including  food,  lodg- 
ing, transportation,  or  entertainment 
and  reimbursement  for  other  than  nec- 
Cv'^ary  expenses,  paragraph  3(a) ,  page  23, 
lines  7-11.  Rule  XLUr  forbids  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  gifts  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  more  than  $100  per  year  from 
any  person,  organization,  or  corporation 
having  a  direct  interest  in  legislation  or 
from  any  foreign  national. 

The  plirase  "from  any  foreign  na- 
tional" Is  ambiguous  in  that  it  does  not 
clearly  state  what  is  meant  by  "any  for- 
eign national."  The  report  which  accom- 
panies Senate  Resolution  110  says  the 
following: 

The  committee  intends  that  "foreign  na- 
tional" be  given  the  same  definition  as  it  has 
imder  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  2 
U.S.C  section  441(e),  which  defines  It  to  in- 
clude (Da  "foreign  principal",  as  the  term 
Is  defined  in  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938  (22  VS.C.  section  611  (b)  or  (2) 
an  Individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  resident  alien.  tJnder  this 
definition,  the  term  "foreign  national"  would 
Include  a  foreign   citizen;    a  corporation,   a 


partnership,  or  other  business  enterprise  or- 
ganized imder  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
and  having  Its  main  place  of  business  in  that 
country;  a  domestic  business  entity  subsi- 
dized, directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  foreign 
principal,  a  business  entity  supervised,  di- 
rected, controlled  or  financed  In  whole  or 
substantial  part,  by  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  political  party;  or  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  foreign  political  party. 

Now  it  Is  quite  clear  from  this  that  the 
thrust  of  the  prohibition  goes  against  ac- 
cepting gifts  from  a  foreign  government 
or  political  party,  or  from  an  Individual 
or  business,  particularly  one  with  com- 
mercial interests  affected  by  U.S.  laws. 
Such  prohibition  is  sensible  and  valuable. 
Both  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  this  Nation  already  forbid  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. And  it  is  clear  that  individuals  or 
commercial  enterprises  could  well  have 
concealed  motives  that  could  be  embar- 
rassing later  to  any  Senator  or  staff  per- 
son who  accepted  such  gifts. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of 
international  exchanges  of  scholars, 
business  leaders,  and  political  figiu-es  is 
an  established  part  of  international  re- 
lations. Many  foreign  leaders  are 
brought  to  this  Nation  as  guests,  both 
through  private  foundations  and  through 
U.S.  Government  programs.  Our  own  in- 
ternational visitors  program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Department,  brought 
2,184  foreign  visitors  in  1975  and  2,102 
foreign  visitors  in  1976.  This  program 
began  with  the  Pulbright-Hayes  Act  of 
1961  and  has  always  been  considered  a 
strong  asset  working  for  international 
understanding. 

Of  course  many  of  these  official  \'Isi- 
tors  are  members  of  parliamentary 
bodies  and  high  government  officials.  No 
one  has  ever  suggested  that  the  fact  that 
U.S.  Government  funds  are  used  to  pro- 
vide transportation  and  hospitality  is  in 
any  way  subverting  their  countries  or 
suborning  their  integi'ity.  These  pro- 
grams contribute  directly  to  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  U.S.  way  of  life — 
its  faults  and  its  virtues — throughout  the 
world.  Without  such  programs,  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  would  have  few 
opportunities  for  direct  personal  experi- 
ence of  our  culture  and  life. 

I  think  that  it  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
such  programs  is  not  to  bribe  govern- 
ment officials  and  scholars  of  other 
countries,  but  to  present  them  with  the 
opportunity  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  judgment. 

It  only  make.';  sense,  therefore,  to  turn 
the  programs  around  and  look  at  them 
from  the  other  nations'  point  of  view. 
The  travel  of  U.S.  Government  officials — 
including  Senators  and  their  staffs — is 
an  important  opportunity  to  secure 
greater  understanding  and  even  personal 
friendships  among  world  leaders.  To 
deny  other  nations  the  opportunity  of  re- 
turning hospitality  and  reciprocating 
such  invitations  would  be  the  height  of 
hypocrisy.  We  cannot  pretend  that  other 
nations  are  attempting  to  exert  undue 
influence  by  tlie  offer  of  hospitality  to 
Government  officials  when  we  are  offer- 
ing such  hospitality  to  them  and  con- 
gratulating ourselves  upon  our  disinter- 
ested motives. 
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Now,  unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution raises  a  bar  to  allowing  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  from  accepting  the  hos- 
pitality of  other  governments.  We  can- 
not, through  legislation,  allow  Senators 
and  their  staffs  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernment programs  of  the  very  kind  that 
we  provide.  But  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  Senators  and  their'  staffs  cannot 
accept  the  hospitality  of  entities  estab- 
lished abroad  which  have  disinterested 
motives  of  international  understanding 
and  friendship. 

My  amendment  provides  a  test  for 
such  disinterested  motives.  It  would  ex- 
clude from  the  category  of  unacceptable 
gifts  the  gift  of  transportation  and  re- 
lated expenses  from  bona  fide  charitable 
and  educational  foundations  organized 
abroad.  We  cannot  be  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  our  Rockefeller  Foundation 
or  our  Ford  Foundation  or  whatever  is 
acting  from  disinterested  motives  in  as- 
sisting foreign  nationals  and  at  the  same 
time  attempt  to  assert  that  similar  foun- 
dations organized  in  other  countries  are 
attempting  to  exercise  undue  influence 
in  assisting  U.S.  citizens  and  leaders. 

There  are  such  foundations  in  other 
countries,  and  they  have  in  the  past  in- 
vited U.S.  leaders  to  their  countries  so 
that  our  leaders  can  learn  more  about 
those  counties.  Some  allegations  have 
been  raised  whether  such  foundations 
are  truly  independent,  or  acting  under 
government  policy.  We  have  no  way  of 
investigating  such  allegations.  Indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  international  rela- 
tions prohibits  such  investigations.  We 
cannot  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

We  can  impose  a  test,  however;  any 
foreign  foundation  that  wants  to  invite 
U.S.  Senators  can  seek  from  their  gov- 
ernment certification  that  they  are  or- 
ganized under  the  prevailing  laws  of 
their  country  as  a  charitable  and  educa- 
tional foundation,  and  that  no  substan- 
tial part  of  their  funds  come  from  the 
official  government  funds  of  that  coun- 
try. 

This  would  go  about  as  far  as  we  could 
in  assuring  that  the  foundation  was 
bona  fide,  and  that  it  was  funded  from 
the  private  sector.  At  the  very  least,  it 
would  provide  a  reasonable  assurance 
upon  which  members  of  this  body  and 
their  staffs  could  rely  in  comolving  with 
the  laws  of  this  country  and  the  ethics 
of  the  Senate.  By  limiting  the  accept- 
ance of  such  gifts  to  travel  and  related 
expenses  onjy,  mv  amendment  would  in- 
sure that  the  gift  was  made  only  in  the 
name  of  international  understanding. 
By  limiting  the  donors  to  foundations 
not  funded  in  any  substantial  amount  by 
foreign  government  funds,  my  amend- 
ment Insures  that  the  gift  of  travel 
meets  the  constitutional  test. 

This  amendment  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  country  in  question  has  a  non- 
governmental economic  sector.  Because 
of  the  constitutional  prohibition,  I  think 
that  any  arrangement  with  a  country 
that  excludes  a  private  sector  is  highly 
dubious.  But  where  there  is  a  private 
sector,  and  that  private  sector  can  con- 
tribute to  a  charitable  and  educational 
foundation,  thereby  establishing  a  disin- 
terested motive,  then  it  is  both  proper 
and    desirable    to    promote    such    ex- 


changes. It  will  not  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer 1  permy,  and  it  will  build  a  strong 
relationship  precisely  with  those  coun- 
tries which  encourage  a  private  sector. 

One  additional  feature  of  my  amend- 
ment is  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  would  maintain  a  list  of  quali- 
fied foundations  that  have  been  certified 
within  the  previous  12  months.  This 
would  insure  that  the  status  of  the 
foundation  is  current,  and  that  Sena- 
tors and  their  staffs  would  have  an  au- 
thoritative source  with  which  to  check 
their  information  before  accepting  for- 
eign hospitality. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  any  gift 
of  travel  accepted  from  a  foreign  chari- 
table and  educational  foundation  under 
rule  XLIII  also  is  subject  to  public  fi- 
nancial disclosure  under  rule  XLIII, 
paragraph  2  (A)  5(c).  Public  disclosure 
will  work  to  curb  any  abuse  which  might 
creep  in  due  to  excessive  acceptance  of 
foreign  hospitality. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  need. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  yield  to  a  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  line  5,  the  language 
reads,  "and  that  no  substantial  part  of 
its  funds  are  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country." 

Just  to  ascertain  the  legislative  intent 
if  a  charitable  or  educational  organiza- 
tion in  a  foreign  country  is  treated  in 
terms  of  taxes  the  same  way  we  treat 
them  here  in  the  United  States,  that  is 
to  say.  they  are  not  required  to  pay  taxes, 
is  it  the  intent  of  the  Senator  that  that 
would  be  considered  a  contribution  by 
theGove-nment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  indeed.  It  would  be  on 
the  same  basis  that  we  treat  it  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  that  it  is  clear:  if  it  is 
a  tax-exempt  organization,  the  fact  that 
it  is  tax  exempt  would  not  mean  that  it 
is  receiving  a  substantial  part  of  its 
funds  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
statute,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  it  handy,  that  provides  that  staff 
and  Members  of  Congress  may  partici- 
pate in  cultural  exchanges.  I  do  not  have 
the  statute.  I  do  not  know  the  breadth  of 
it.  It  may  very  well  be  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

We  also  have  another  amendment  that 
relates  to  this  issue.  We  might  want  to 
offer  it  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Ca'-olina. 

So  let  me  suggest  that  since  we  are  not 
going  to  deal  with  it  until  tomorrow  any- 
way, the  Senator's  staff  and  the  staff 
here,  as  well  as  the  Senator,  check  the 
statute,  plus  the  proposed  amendment  we 
have,  and  see  how  it  fits  in  with  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well,  we  will  do  that. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
recognized  to  call  up  his  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     Ill 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  able  manager  of  the  bill  will  in- 
dulge me  a  quorum  call  charged  against 
the  resolution  itself  for  just  a  moment, 
no  longer  than  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
be  charged  against  my  time  on  this 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  should  be  sent  to 
the  desk  so  that  the  time  can  be  run 
against  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  Ill,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
111. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
4.  If  a  Member,  or  an  employee  In  a  Mem- 
ber's office  (including  an  employee  employed 
under  section  705  of  S.  Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth 
Congress),  engages  In  foreign  travel  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  claims  any  payment 
or  accepts  any  funds  from  the  United  States 
Government  (including  foreign  currencies 
made  available  under  section  502 (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754 
(b)),  or  is  furnished  any  transportation, 
food,  lodging,  or  other  service  or  facility  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  such  Senator  shall  cause 
to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month 
(or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible),  an  ac- 
counting of  such  travel  during  the  preceding 
month.  Such  accounting  shall  include — 

(a)  the  name  of  the  individual  or  Individ- 
uals who  engaged  in  such  travel  and  their 
purpose  or  purposes  in  traveling: 

(b)  the  amount  of  such  payments  claimed 
and  such  funds  received; 

(c)  a  description  of  such  transportation, 
food,  lodging,  or  other  service  or  facility 
furnished; 

(d)  the  itinerary,  and  the  number  of  days 
or  hours  spent  at  each  stop  during  such 
travel:  and 

(e)  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted 
during  such  travel,  and  the  number  of  hours 
spent  each  day  In  the  transaction  of  such 
business. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  carry  out  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  ethics  resolu- 
tion; namely,  to  increase  public  confi- 
dence in  the  actions  of  the  Members  of 
this  body.  This  amendment  would  simply 
require  that  whenever  a  Senator  or  an 
employee  in  his  office  engages  in  foreign 
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travel  at  the  taxpayers' 
must  make  a  full  report  on 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  the 
the  Senator  from  North 
there  are  few  activities  that 
suspicion   and   indignation 
people  than  when  Members 
travel  abroad  at  the  ta 
The  Senator  from  North  -     .^ 
that  many  Senators  consid(  r 
this  criticism  to  be  unfair 
eral  agreement  that  It  Is 
this  body  to  have  Senators 
perienced  and  well-informe  I 
affairs.  When  Senators  trave 
ofHcial  business,  there  is 
filled  schedule  of  meetings 
tion  trips. 

But  frankly.  Mr.  President 
difficult  to  convince  the 
that  such  trips  are  an       . 
necessary  part  of  the  Senates 
The  Senate  Is  a  privileged  „ 
who  are  among  the  privilegfd 
who  therefore  have  the 
frequent  foreign  travel 
get  how  the  voter  feels 
have  the  same  opportxmltles 
difficult  to  convince  the  voter 
trios   are   not   luxurious 
dulped  in  at  the  expense  o: 
who  earn  far  less  than  the 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  doutt 
pay    raise — which    the 
North  Carolina  vigorously 
made  the  public  perception 
Senate.  Indeed  of  the  entln 
even  worse.  It  Is  not  by 
such  trips  are  commonly 
kets"  by  the  press,  with  all 
tions  of  wastefulness  that 
conjures  up. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 
traveled  abroad  at  the 
pense,  and  unless  I  change 
the  situation.  I  do  not  think 
is  a  value  judgment  I  have 
icize  no  Senator  who  goes 
trips;    that  Is  his  judgment 
Nothing  In  this  amendment. 
In  the  remarks  that  the 
North  Carolina  is  making,  is 
the  way  of  criticism  of 
travel  abroad  at  the  taxpay 

The  Senator  from  North 
realizes  that  It  Is  the 
Senate  that  such  trips  are 
the  Senator  from  North 
realizes  that  this  consensus  is 
sively  shared  outside  of  the 
he  has  tried  to  bend  over 
accommodate  the  feelings  of 

Mr.  President.  It  is  public 
In  Congress  that  Is  on  the 
Is  a  problem,  which  may  be 
good  deal  more  serious  than 
ators  realize.  It  must  l>e 

The  only  cure  for  this  . 
disclosure,  so  that  the  people 
can  know  precisely  and 
Is  going  on,  how  their 
spent,  how  the  time  of  the^" 
and  their  Representatives  is 
and   for  what   purposes.    I 
think  that  full  disclosure  is  al 
in  the  first  place,  when  we 
this  ethics  bill.  But  when  th 
using  the  taxpayers'  money 
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which  the  Senate  considers  legitimate, 
but  are  not  fully  understood  by  the 
American  people,  that  is  when  the  prob- 
lem arises,  and  that  emphasizes  the  very 
clear  point  that  the  only  real  remedy  is 
full  disclosure. 

Let  me  draw  an  analogy  with  a  simi- 
lar problem:  The  situation  which  arises 
when  the  Congress  goes  into  recess.  As 
we  all  know,  the  press  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  describing  nonlegislative  peri- 
ods as  "vacations."  But  all  of  us  also 
know  that  such  periods  are  a  time  of 
activity  which  is  sometimes  more  exten- 
sive and  intensive  and  sometimes  in- 
cludes a  more  exhausting  schedule  of 
constituent  visits  and  services  than  the 
periods  when  the  Congress  is  in  session. 
My  colleagues  may  recall  how  effectively 
Representative  Paul  Pindley  of  Illinois 
responded  last  month  to  this  kind  of 
criticism  by  publishing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  a  complete  schedule  of  his  ac- 
tivities on  a  recent  trip  to  his  district. 

The  point  is  that  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  disclosing  what  is  really  Involved 
In  the  work  of  the  Congress  during  con- 
gressional recesses,  the  distinguished 
Representative,  in  one  stroke,  rebutted 
the  contention  that  there  were  periods 
of  "vacation." 

Let  us  not  criticize  the  people  back 
home  for  misunderstanding  Congress. 
Let  us  face  the  facts:  Most  voters  work 
hard  for  a  living,  and  they  work  con- 
stantly at  the  job  with  perhaps  2  weeks 
of  vacation  a  year.  When  they  are  away 
from  their  place  of  work,  they  are  on 
vacation.  It  is  only  natural  that  they 
assume  that  our  place  of  work  is  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  that  when  we  are 
away  we  are  on  vacation,  too.  But  I  re- 
Iterate,  for  emphasis,  that  simple  dis- 
closure, and  only  simple  disclosure,  is  a 
sure  rebuttal. 

So  it  is,  too,  with  foreign  travel  by 
Senators.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
foreign  travel  Is  a  privilege  denied  to 
most  Americans.  They  regard  such  travel 
as  a  vacation,  when  Senators  argue  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not.  But  whether 
it  is  or  whether  It  is  not,  a  Senator's 
travels  overseas  are  a  privilege  which 
must  not  be  abused  when  the  taxpayers 
are  working  to  pay  for  it.  The  simplest 
way  to  build  public  confidence  or  to  re- 
gain public  confidence  is  full  and  fre- 
quent disclosure  of  the  cost  of  foreign 
travel  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  the 
nature  of  the  business  that  rec.uires  it, 
and  the  time  involved  in  official  business. 
Such  disclosure,  assuming  that  all  of 
these  trips  are  for  real,  and  are  neces- 
sary, will  not  only  build  public  confi- 
dence; it  will  be  a  self-enforcin?  mecha- 
nism against  any  tendency  by  any  Sena- 
tor or  any  staff  member  toward  the  abuse 
of  taxpayers'  funds. 

And  why  should  not  the  taxpayers 
know?  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  know 
how  their  money  is  being  spent,  and 
I  would  hope  that  most  Senators  would 
leap  with  alacrity  to  share  the  truth 
with  the  taxpayers. 

Since  my  amendment  requires  monthly 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  relevant  Information,  any  tax- 
payer will  be  able  to  find  out  quickly 
what  his  Senator  Is  doing  and  where  he 
is  traveling  with  the  public's  money. 


Hopefully,  the  local  press  will  study 
the  Congressional  Record  also,  and  help 
keep  the  public  informed  about  senato- 
rial travel  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  an 
implication  in  much  of  the  oratory  of 
the  past  few  days  that  the  spending  of 
taxpayers'  monev  is  ethical  if  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  authorizes  and  appropriates 
the  money.  But  just  because  something 
takes  place  in  the  public  sector  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  abuses  cannot 
occur,  or  that  those  who  take  advantage 
of  such  spending  are  not  compromised. 
The  only  way  to  make  sure  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  accept  r^nd  under- 
stand whet  we  do  is  to  make  it  completely 
clear  what  we  are  doing. 

It  is  especially  important  when  we  are 
dealing  with  what  appears  to  many  citi- 
zens to  be  a  luxury  benefit  to  Senators. 
No  Senator  is  ever  forced  to  travel 
abroad,  either  at  taxpayers'  expense  or 
otherwise.  Foreign  travel  is  entirely 
voluntary.  It  can  be  of  great  value  to 
our  work.  But  if  the  Senate  is  ever  going 
to  convince  the  voters  that  such  travel, 
at  their  expense.  Is  necessary,  then  we 
must  place  all  the  details  on  public  view. 
In  my  judgment,  that  Is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about. 

fMr.  INOUYE  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
how  his  amendment — which  I  am  in- 
clined to  sunport,  by  the  way— would  af- 
fect a  situation  like  this:  Two  years  ago 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  at  the  request 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  our  State, 
led  a  delegation  to  Israel. 

I  paid  my  own  expenses.  I  paid  for  the 
entire  cost  myself.  But  while  I  was  there 
I  stayed  with  a  former  Member  of  the 
Senate,  who  was  tthen  Ambassador  to 
Israel,  Ambassador  Keating.  I  was  a 
gue.st  of  the  Embassy.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  meals  I  h^d  in  the  Embassy.  W^hile 
I  was  there!  met  with  Golda  Meir,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  many  other  Israeli 
officials. 

Since  this  Senator  stayed  at  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  as  a  guest  of  the  Ambas- 
sador and  also  as  a  guest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  a  number  of  meals  in  the 
Embassy,  what  would  be  the  reporting 
process  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  would  be  no  prob- 
lem at  all  for  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
He  would  simply  publish  in  the  Record, 
as  stated  on  page  2,  line  11,  a  description 
of  such  transportation,  food,  lodging  and 
ether  service  or  facility  furnished.  I 
might  add  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  have  no  problem  with  this 
because  I  know  and  admire  his  record  in 
taking  every  precaution  to  avoid  the  mis- 
use of  funds.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  even  reimbursed 
the  White  House  when  he  has  traveled  on 
Air  Force  1. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  has  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  So  he  has  no  problem.  It 
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would  simply  be  a  matter  of  disclosure  of 
any  facilities  or  any  hospitality  extended 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  on  other  occasions, 
has  been  on  official  business  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  On  many  of 
those  occasions  the  Government  has 
paid  the  transportation,  the  hotel,  what- 
not. Of  course,  that  would  be  covered  by 
this  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  point 
I  am  not  clear  on  is  if  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  pays  his  own  expenses  but  does 
stay  at  the  Embassy,  or  has  dinner  one 
night  at  the  Embassy;  is  all  of  that  in- 
cluded? I  have  no  objection,  but  I  just 
want  to  find  out  how  extensive  this 
would  be. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  would  be  included.  The 
point  of  the  amendment  is  to  restore 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  In  the  Congress.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  object  to  disclosing  that 
Information  even  though  it  might  some- 
times come  under  the  category  of 
mlnutla.  I  know  the  Senator  and  I  know 
his  record  of  disclosure.  I  know  how  very 
prudent  he  Is  In  spending  public  funds. 
There  would  be  no  problem,  but  I  would 
think  it  ought  to  be  reported  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  On  other 
occasions  I  have  been  the  guest  of  the 
Ambassador  at  meals  or  banquets  in 
hotels  or  restaurants.  How  do  we  put  a 
value  on  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No  value  would  have  to 
be  reported — only  a  description,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does  not  call  for  a 
value,  I  do  not  believe. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  just  specifies  a  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  questions  propounded  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  If  the 
Senator  were  a  guest  at  the  Embassy  or 
a  guest  of  the  Ambassador  and  if  the 
U.S.  Government  paid,  that  would  be 
charged  at  that  end,  I  presume.  As  I 
understand,  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  wishes  to 
bring  out  here  is  what  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  on  account  of  his  trip 
and  what  the  Senator  actually  incurred 
himself.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  For  instance,  if  he 
is  a  guest  of  the  Embassy  for  an  evening, 
the  Ambassador  would  have  to  show 
that.  The  Senator  would  not  also  show 
it.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  duplication 
and  It  might  indicate  that  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  It  at  the  Embassy  and  the 
Government  is  paying  for  it  here  through 
the  Senator. 

I  am  inclined  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  on  trips  in  which  some 
Members  of  Congre-ss  have  drawn  coun- 
terpart funds  and  also  had  their  ex- 


penses paid.  If  anything  is  wrong.  I  think 
that  is  wrong.  I  believe  it  is  completely 
wrong. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  a  man  trav- 
els for  the  Government  at  Govermnent 
expense  only  his  actual  expenses  should 
be  paid  by  the  Government  and  not  $75 
a  day,  or  whatever  the  amount  is  which 
is  allowed,  unless  he  actually  spends  that 
much. 

There  are  different  'items  which  the 
Senator  has  listed  to  be  disclosed,  which 
would  seem  to  be  in  order.  I  believe  the 
reports  are  now  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  My  understanding  Is  that 
It  is  required  that  that  information  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  be  published  under 
this  proposal. 

To  clear  up  the  point  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  if  a  Senator  is 
the  guest  of  the  Embassy  it  would  not 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  report 
that  because  he  did  not  expend  that 
amount  himself. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  able  Senator, 
he  would  not  be  required  to  put  a  price 
tag  on  the  meal,  but  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  it  is  what  mon- 
ey the  Senator  has  to  pay,  if  he  had  to 
pay  it  himself,  and  the  Government  paj's 
it.  Then  he  ought  to  have  to  show  It. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  that  the  main 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  main  thrust  is  full 
disclosure.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
questions  which,  as  always,  are  relevant 
and  to  the  point.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  first  say  that  there  Is  a  lot  of 
criticism  of  travel  by  Members  of  the 
Congress.  If  my  memoi*y  is  correct.  I 
have  not  traveled  on  official  business  to 
a  foreign  country  in  4  years.  However,  I 
consider  travel  to  be  very  Important.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  public  or  anyone 
else  expects  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  vote  on  the  very  Im- 
portant issues  involved  in  foreign  policy 
without  benefiting  from  the  insight  pro- 
vided by  some  Member's  travel.  Take  the 
Middle  East,  for  example;  2  or  3  years 
ago,  after  considerable  debate.  Congress 
finally  passed  a  provision  that  the 
United  States  would  provide  the  person- 
nel to  monitor  the  line  in  the  Sinai 
dividing  the  Israeli  troops  from  the 
Egyptian  troops. 

We  have  had  vital  Issues  of  military 
sales  to  both  Israel  and  tlie  Arabs;  all 
kinds  of  complicated  and  difficult  ques- 
tions involving  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Does  anybody  really  suggest  that  with 
these  kinds  of  decisions  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  a  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
not  travel? 

I  think  they  must  and  should  travel. 
Otherwise,  what  we  are  really  saying  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  shall  tell  the  Congress  how 
much  to  spend  In  foreign  aid;  how  much 
to  grant  in  military  sales  or  contracts, 
or,  when  the  administration  proposes 
the  cease-fire  line  to  be  monitored  by  the 
LTnited  States  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  we  should  vote  out  of  Ignorance. 


Similarly,  we  belong  to  NATO.  Fur- 
thermore, we  provide  the  most  equip- 
ment and  the  most  money  in  NATO. 
There  Is  a  NATO  conference  every  year. 
Is  it  to  be  suggested  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  go  to  the  NATO 
conference?  Congress  is  supposed  to  vote 
the  appropriations  for  those  300.000 
American  troops  In  Europe.  Would  any- 
one say  that  no  Senator  should  go  there 
and  get  Informed  on  the  scene  about  the 
status  of  NATO  troops,  about  the  status 
of  our  own? 

That  Is  nonsense.  Foreign  travel  is 
very  important.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
Member  here  and  there  may  abuse  it, 
that  is  unavoidable.  But  foreign  travel  Is 
importaiit. 

I  have  not  traveled  for  4  years  because 
the  hassle  was  more  than  I  wanted  to 
take.  I  turned  down  a  chance  to  go  to 
the  Middle  East  on  a  trip  I  thought  was 
very  important.  But  I  looked  at  that 
schedule.  It  was  14  days,  covering  5 
countries,  averaging  2  days  or  3  days  per 
country,  including  travel.  I  think  it  was 
very  important  that  Members  went.  I 
did  not  want  to  do  it,  because  I  did  not 
want  to  put  In  14  daj's,  morning  till 
night  meeting  with  leaders  of  the  vari- 
ous Arab  Governments  and  the  Israeli 
Government,  with  corporate  executives, 
labor  leaders,  and  everything  else.  I  am 
glad  somebody  else  did. 

I  turned  down  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  for 
the  same  reason.  I  turned  down  a  trip  to 
the  Mexican-American  Conference  for 
the  same  reason.  I  have  some  time  I  like 
to  preserve  for  catching  up  in  my  office, 
going  back  to  the  State,  or  taking  a  rest. 
That  is  why  I  have  not  traveled  abroad 
on  official  business  for  4  years. 

I  have  attended  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference In  Rome.  I  have  attended  the 
ILO  Conference.  I  have  attended  a 
NATO  Conference.  But  I  have  not  done 
my  duty  in  that  respect  for  4  years. 

If  that  trip  to  the  Middle  East  2  or  3 
months  ago  had  been  a  7-  or  8-day  trip. 
I  might  have  done  it,  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  up  14  days  to  do  it  when 
I  was  behind  in  ray  office  and  had  some 
trips  to  take  back  to  my  State. 

I  think  it  Is  a  lot  of  demagoguery  to 
attack  foreign  trips.  We  have  relations 
with  every  single  country  In  the  world 
and  we  have  military  bases  all  over  the 
world,  foreign  aid  all  over  the  world,  and 
policy  decisions  to  be  made  affecting 
countries  all  over  the  world.  So  I  think 
it  is  important  that  trips  be  made. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  Senator  Helms  Is 
Implying  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  travel.  He  is  not  saying  that  trips 
should  not  be  made.  But  I  wanted  to 
state  for  the  record  at  this  time  that  I 
think  these  trips  are  Important  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  people  willing  to  take  the  time 
and  put  In  the  work.  If  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  does  not  go  over  and 
look  at  our  bases,  they  are  going  to  be 
legislating  out  of  ignorance.  I  want  them 
well  informed  when  they  come  to  the 
floor  and  we  have  debate  here.  I  want  to 
know  what  is  the  status  of  our  forces, 
how  much  we  are  spending  and  in  how 
many  countries  we  are  spending  it.  I 
want  to  see  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  go,  too. 
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This  amendment  does  not 
importance  of  travel,  but  I  felt 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  J$.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconslr 
Importance  of  the  Members  if 
ate  going  to  various  parts  of 
going  to  various  countries  whire 
tion  Is  spending  so  many 
dollars  of  tax  funds.  I  think 
tant  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is 
however,  and  I  know  the 
Wisconsin  concurs,  that  . 
handled  in  a  businesslike 
handled  in  a  way  that  the  .  ^ 
is    appropriate   handling   of 
funds. 

I  certainly  agreed  with 
from  Wisconsin  when  he 
importance  of  Members  of 
going    to   other   countries 
American  tax  funds  are  beinf 
also,  to  get  firsthand 
various  and  great  problems 
Senate  of  the  United  States 
with.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
problems  just  by  sitting  here 
Ington.  D.C..  or  in  Virginia  or 
or  North  Carolina.  We  need 
the  facts  are  and  see  firsthand 
ditlons  in  the  various  countrie 
know  better  what  policies  to  . 
legislation  comes  before  the 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senatoi 
the  able  Senator  from  Wlscoi 
able  Senator  from  Virginia    , 
the  purpose  of  this  amendmeijt 
formation  on  foreign  travel 
shared  with  the  people  so  they 
understand  that  work  is 
these  trips.  As  I  say,  I  have 
such  a  foreign  trip,  but  I 
Senators  who  do,  in  their 
what   they   accomplish   wher 
travel.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
lie  respect  and  public 
activities  of  the  Senate.  That 
pose  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  sure 
Improve.  I  suppose,  the 
porting  travel  now  used.  But 
sure  that  if  we  put  the 
Senators  about  exactly  how 
porting  should  be  we  woulji 
answers. 

The  statute  now,  section 
1754(b)  of  title  22  of  the  _ 
Code,  requires  the  reporting 
incurred  in  connection  with 

side  of  the  United  States 

foreign  currencies  expended 
expenditures  made  through  _ . 
funds  by  Members,  employees 
tions,  and  committees  of 

The  annual  report  of  the 
the  Senate  lists  the  name  of 
or  staff  who  has   traveled 
travel,  the  Itinerary  of  the 
staff,  the  cost  of  transportaticfi 
of  payments  claimed,  and 
such  transportation. 

A  report  is  published  now  ii  i 
CRD  annually  on  travel  and,  a  i 
it,  I  note  that  it  starts  with  tl  e 
the  Member  or  employee;  tht  n 
column  for  arrival,  departurf, 
country.  As  to  this  particular 
lists    Australia,    Indochina, 
Hong    Kong,    Thailand. 
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France.  Then  imder  "per  diem"  it  lists 
the  amount  expended  in  foreign  cur- 
rency. Then  It  lists  another  column  for 
U.S.  cxurency  equivalent.  Then  there  is 
a  column  for  transportation  which  lists 
the  total  cost  of  transportation.  Then  it 
has  a  column,  "other  purposes."  Then  it 
has  the  total. 

So  the  present  report  has  every  Item 
that  is  listed  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
except  the  nature  of  business  transacted 
and  how  many  hours  worked  each  day. 
Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  disclosure  to  which  he  has  referred 
occurs  up  to  6  months  after  the  fact  of 
the  trip;  does  it  not?  It  is  twice  a  year;  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  report  is  twice  a  year. 
So  every  6  months  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  is  printed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  stipulates  that  this  in- 
formation shall  be  published  by  the  Sen- 
ator in  the  Record  within  approximate- 
ly 15  days  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  would  serve  as  a  good 
vehicle  for  renewing  the  respect  of  the 
American  people  in  their  Congress.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
overseas  trips  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
Many  Americans  believe,  as  the  Senator 
himself  said  earlier,  that  these  are 
junkets,  that  they  are  pleasure  trips.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  us  to  provide  full  disclo- 
sure of  stewardship  as  often  as  we  can  on 
as  many  matters  as  we  can,  certainly  as 
to  one  that  is  resented  by  so  many  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
citizens  are  persuaded  that  these  trips 
are  junkets  and  that  they  serve  no  useful 
purpose  other  than  to  entertain  Sena- 
tors and/or  their  staffs  and  members  of 
their  families.  So  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  in  response  to  that,  I  suppose  one 
can  argue  that  one  should  report  in  10 
days,  30  days,  or  60  days.  The  same  argu- 
ment would  apply  also  to  disclosure  of 
assets.  We  disclose  assets  once  a  year. 
I  think  one  can  make  the  same  argument 
that  we  should  disclose  assets  and  trans- 
actions in  the  market  every  30  days  so 
that  the  public's  knowledge  would  be  up 
to  date.  All  we  are  doing  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  creating  a  cumbersome  amount  of 
paperwork.  When  the  Secretary's  report 
is  printed  every  6  months  Involving  every 
single  Member  of  the  Senate  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  reporting  is  quite 
adequate. 

I  might  say  that — and  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  it  before  me— the  Harris  poll 
contracted  for  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives indicated  that  something  like 
80  percent  of  the  people  thought  Con- 
gress should  take  foreign  trips  so  they 
will  understand  what  is  going  on  so  they 
can  vote  intelligently. 

So  I  think  reporting  twice  a  year  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  full  dis- 
closure in  the  Record  covering  almost 
every  Item  listed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  certainly  adequate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  likewise 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    112 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  we 
understand  eacii  other  with  reference  to 


amendment  No.  112  which,  as  he  will 
recall,  was  deferred  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Schmitt)  ,  who  is  unable  to  be  here 
today? 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  make  this  a  20-minute 
amendment,  10  minutes  to  each  side,  but 
I  should  like  to  discuss  this  amendment 
prior  to  the  succession  of  rollcall  votes 
we  will  have  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  that 
amendment  114  would  be  the  pending 
business  at  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  114. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
postponing  it.  I  would  prefer  that  we 
check  with  the  majority  leader  to  deter- 
mine when  he  might  wish  that  time  to 
be  assigned. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  the  Chair  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  like  to  be 
protected  so  that  amendment  No.  112 
may  be  called  up  prior  to  the  vote,  and 
we  will  consult  with  the  leadership  on 
that  question. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  recognized  once  again.  He 
has  two  more  amendments.  Does  he  wish 
to  take  up  this  time  now? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  would  be  No.  112,  to  which 
I  just  alluded,  and  that  would  be  the 
final  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wishes  to  call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  is  recognized 
to  call  up  two  amendments,  on  each  of 
which  there  shall  be  15  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  does  not  see  the 
Senator  from  California  in  the  Chamber. 
However,  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  has  an 
amendment,  on  which  there  is  not  much 
controversy,  respecting  blind  trusts. 
Would  the  Senator  like  to  call  up  that 
amendment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. Without  objection,  that  amend- 
ment will  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   159 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Danforth,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  159. 

The  amendment  is  as  foHows: 

On  page  10,  strike  line  25,  and  on  page  11. 
strike  lines  1  through  3,  and  at  line  4  "re- 
porting Individual",  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  herein  and  at 
clause  (2)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  hold- 
ings of  and  Income  from  a  trust  or  other 
financial  arrangement  from  which  the  re- 
porting Senator,  officer,  or  employee  or  the 
spouse  or  dependents  of  such  reporting  in- 
dividual receives  Income  or  has  an  equity 
Interest  in". 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  this  will  take;  it 
will  not  take  long. 

The  amendment  clarifies  the  language 
In  the  code  of  conduct  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  blind  trusts  There  was  a 
colloquy  several  days  ago  which  pointed 
out  an  internal  conflict  in  the  language, 
circumstances  with  which  no  individual 
could  comply.  I  have  checked  this  with 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  staff.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  simply  is  to  smooth  out  the 
language  and  put  the  requirements  of 
blind  trusts  and  the  reporting  require- 
ments in  smoother,  more  simplified 
language. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  stated  the  case 
correctly  There  is  no  use  in  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  repeating  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  no  objection 
and  is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  enually  against  both  sides,  on 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNcmi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

amendment     no.     163 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  163. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  163. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  23,  after  "(1)"  strike  out 
"the"  and  Insert  "The". 

On  page  4,  line  2.  .strike  out  the  colon  and 
Insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  5,  line  14,  after  "value"  insert 
"of". 

On  page  9,  line  19.  after  "Ust"  Insert  "the 
date  of  purchase  and". 

On  page  9,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "at 
the  time  of  purchase  and  the  date  of  pur- 
chase". 

On  page  15,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  in- 
sert "December  31,  1977". 

On  page  19,  line  9,  after  "Act"  Insert  a 
comma. 

On  page  19,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term"  and 
Insert  "Includes  any  employee  or  Individual 
described". 

On  page  19.  line  21,  after  "4"  Insert  "(c)". 

On  page  20.  line  3.  strike  out  "shall"  and 
Insert  "does". 

On  page  20,  line  7,  after  "Inheritance"  in- 
sert a  comma. 

On  page  23,  line  1.  strike  out  "this  sub- 
paragraph" and  insert  "subparagraph   (a) ".time? 


On  page  23,  line  13.  strike  out  "shall"  and 
Insert  "does". 

On  page  25,  line  6.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  "1". 

On  page  25,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (b)  and  (c),  mean  any  Income"  and 
Insert  "means,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c),  any  Income 
(other  than  compensation  disbursed,  or 
treated  as  disbursed,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate) ". 

On  page  26,  line  1,  strike  out  "shall  in- 
clude" and  insert  "includes". 

On  page  26,  line  5,  strike  out  "or"  and 
Insert  "and". 

On  page  27,  line  6,  after  "i-ecelpt"  Insert 
"or  accrual". 

On  page  30,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term"  and 
Insert  "Includes  an  employee  or  individual 
described". 

On  page  30,  line  10,  after  "4"  Insert  "(c)". 

On  page  30,  line  20,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  "(1)". 

On  page  30,  line  25,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  38,  line  7,  strike  out  "State"  and 
Insert  "Senate". 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  41,  line  12,  before  "Committee" 
insert  "Select". 

On  page  42,  line  3,  before  "Committee"  in- 
sert "Select". 

On  page  42.  line  14,  after  "technical"  in- 
sert a  comma. 

On  page  42,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
"section  2(a)  (2)"  and  Insert  "subsection  (a) 
(2)". 

On  page  43,  line  9,  strike  out  "section  2 
(a)(2)"  and  Insert  "subsection  (a)(2)". 

On  page  43,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"(as  defined  In  subsection   (b)(4))". 

On  page  44,  line  14,  after  "relationship"  in- 
sert a  comma. 

On  page  47,  line  19,  strike  the  first  "of" 
and  insert  "or". 

On  page  54,  line  23,  before  "relating"  insert 
a  comma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  consists  of  a  series  of  tech- 
nical amendments.  It  was  introduced 
last  Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  it  could  be 
checked  by  any  Member  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  whether  or  not  it  included  any 
matters  of  substance  that  concerned 
him. 

Since  every  Member  has  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  it  and  been  given  notice  of  my 
intention  to  move  this  adoption.  I  think 
we  can  dispose  of  this  amendment  with- 
out debate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  meets  with  our  approval. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  the  resolution  equally 
divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment    no.    99 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  No.  99  be  called  up 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) proposes  amendment  No.  99. 

On  page  37,  beginning  with  "to"  on  line 
17,  strike  out  through  line  18,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following :  "to  two  assistants 
to  a  Senator,  at  least  one  of  which  Is  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  there  are  15  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  very  briefiy  explain  this  amendment 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  controversial  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

Senate  Resolution  110  prohibits  any 
officer  or  employees  of  the  Senate  from 
soliciting,  holding,  or  distributing  cam- 
paign funds  for  any  candidates  to  Fed- 
eral office  except  for  one  member  of  the 
Senator's  staff  in  Washington  and  one 
in  the  home  State  office  whom  the  Sena- 
tor specifically  designates  to  handle  such 
funds. 

My  amendment  will  give  a  Senator  the 
option  to  have  both  assistants  designated 
to  handle  campaign  funds  in  the  Wash- 
ington office. 

Because  a  Senator's  campaign  com- 
mittee is  located  in  his  home  State,  I  per- 
sonally do  not  find  it  necessary  to  have 
any  member  of  my  field  office  staff  in- 
volved in  handling  campaign  money.  The 
campaign  committee  staff  is,  after  all, 
charged  with  fundraising  and  handling 
all  other  financial  aspects  of  a  campaign. 
I  try  to  keep  my  field  office  out  of  cam- 
paign financing  activities  and  engaged 
only  in  providing  con.<;tituent  services 
and  other  official  and  nonpolitical  Senate 
duties. 

For  me,  and  I  imagine  for  other  Sena- 
tors, too,  the  need  is  greater  to  have 
people  authorized  to  handle  campaign 
funds  in  the  Washington,  DC,  office  be- 
cause of  that  office's  distance  from  the 
campaign  committee  in  the  home  State. 
As  we  all  know,  campaign  contributions 
are  sent  quite  frequently  to  the  Senator 
directly,  rather  than  t-o  the  local  cam- 
paign organization  or  to  the  senatorial 
campaign  committees  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  believe  that  in  most  offices  the  han- 
dling of  campaign  money  requires  two 
persons — besides  the  Senator — if  only  to 
have  one  acting  as  a  backup  in  the  event 
the  other  is  absent  in  the  home  State  on 
business  or  on  vacation.  The  two  staff 
assistants  generally  are  administrative 
or  advisory  personnel  to  whom  the  Sena- 
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tor  has  assigned  responsibil 
non-fund-raising  political 
oflBce. 

Of  course,  it  should  be 
whatever    fundraising 
placed  on  staff,  we  cannot 
nate  contact  which  suppor 
such  as  mailroom  assistant  > 
taries  will  have  with   the 
process  as  contribution  checks 
neled  to  the  Senator  or  his 
cal  fund"  assistants.  I  do 
there  is  any  way  to  control 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidei^t 
ager  of  the  bill  has  no  objec 
amendment.  I  think  it  is 
makes  good  sense. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from  California 
The  amendment  was  agreei 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presider  t 
tention  to  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 
time? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr 
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quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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156. 

The  PRESmmO  OPFICEE . 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  California 
siON)  proposes  amendment  No. 

The  amendment,  as  modified. 

On  page  10,  line  17,  after  the 
talnment) "  strike  out  through 
pendents."  on  line  18  and  Insert 
Ing:  "received  by  a  spouse  or 
ent,  and  of  gifts  of  over  $500 
adult  dependent,". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
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To  require  the  public  disclosure  of  gifts 
of  any  jewelry  or  clothing  from  a  boy- 
friend or  girl  friend — gifts  which  might 
easily  aggregate  more  than  $100 — would 
constitute  an  intolerable  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  these  yoimg  men  and  women. 
A  Senator's  adult  off.spring  should  not  be 
required  to  live  in  a  fish  bowl  because 
of  their  parent's  avocation. 

Moreover,  where  is  the  equity  for  the 
23-year-old  graduate  student  living  away 
from  him  but  listed  as  a  dependent  who 
must  disclose  when  his  21 -year-old 
brother,  .still  living  at  hom.e,  but  em- 
ployed and  not  a  dependent,  is  not  re- 
quired to  disclose  gifts?  Anyone  attempt- 
ing to  influence  the  Senator  by  giving 
gifts  to  his  dependents  would  hardly  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  two  sons — yet 
gifts  to  the  older  son  would  be  dis- 
closed— while  gifts  to  the  yoimger  son 
would  not  be. 

However,  I  do  agree  that  a  large  gift 
to  an  adult  dependent  whom  the  Sena- 
tor is  supporting  could  have  financial 
impact  on  the  Senator.  Thus,  I  propose 
that  the  disclosure  requirement  be  raised 
to  $500  for  an  adult  dependent. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  if  an  adult  son 
or  daughter  is  being  listed  as  a  dependent 
for  tax  purposes  his  or  her  income  will 
be  generally  small.  I  feel  their  privacy 
need  not  be  Invaded  even  thouph  their 
mother  or  father  may  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  for  them  to 
qualify  as  adult  dependents  for  tax  pur- 
poses, their  parents  must  be  contributing 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  income.  These 
young  men  and  women  are  usually  col- 
lege students,  and  they  will  supplement 
the  income  from  their  parents  with 
whatever  they  can  earn  from  part-time 
jobs. 

Further,  many  of  them  at  this  point 
in  their  lives  are  trying  to  establish  lives 
of  their  own — separate  and  apart  from 
their  Senatorial  parents.  To  require  that 
these  young  men  and  women  disclose 
their  income  and  their  place  of  work — 
part  time  though  it  may  be — would  not 
only  strip  away  the  cloak  of  privacy,  but 
would  force  the  spotlight  of  public  and 
press  attention  on  their  individual  lives. 

Therefore,  I  propose  thft  the  earnings 
of  an  adult  offspring  listed  as  an  income 
tax  dependent  not  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yie?d.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  be  referring  only 
to  adult  dependents? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  about  minor  de- 
pendents? That  is  in  here,  too.  The 
Senator  has  minor  dependents  here,  too. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  minor  depend- 
ents, that  is  just  doing  it  the  way  it  is 
in  the  bill  now.  That  just  picks  up  the 
bill's  language  on  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  $500? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  $150. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  which  is 
bothersome  to  me  and  is  not  involved 
in  this  amendment,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  his  views. 

On  page  10,  line  15.  it  states: 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs — 

Starting  on  line  13  through  such  and 
such: 


.  .  .  the  Individual  need  only  report  the 
Eource,  not  the  amount,  of  any  earned  In- 
come over  $1,000  or  gifts  over  $100.  .  .  . 

And  this  is  the  one  the  Senator 
changed  to  $500,  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Correct,  for  adults. 

This  problem  bothered  me  for  the 
same  reason  the  Senator  raised  respect- 
ing a  gift. 

Now,  we  have  a  20-  or  21-year-old 
adult,  voting  for  President,  for  Gover- 
nor, for  everything  else,  they  work  in 
the  summertime  and  make  over  $1,000, 
then  in  the  city  where  they  are  working 
the  disclosure  occurs. 

So  the  Senator  is  saying  to  this  20- 
year-old,  to  all  the  public,  the  20-year- 
old  is  still  a  dependent  of  papa  and 
mama,  and  even  though  he  made  $1,000 
it  is  the  same  kind  of  hassle. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is. 

For  the  adult,  there  is  no  disclosure 
of  earned  income  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  thousand-dollar 
limit  only  applies  to  minors? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct, 
minors  and  spouses  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  was  not  the  under- 
standing I  had  from  the  staff.  I  raised  the 
question  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  a  different  question 
exactly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  am  talking  about 
earned  Income  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Our  amendment  is 
that  there  would  be  a  disclosure  of  earned 
Income. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  further  modify  mv  amendment  to  add 
the  word  "minor"  before  the  word  "de- 
pendents" on  line  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  pa«e  10.  line  17,  after  the  word  "enter- 
tainment" strike  out  through  the  words 
"minor  dependents."  on  line  18  and  Insert 
the  following:  "received  bv  a  spouse  or  minor 
dependent,  and  of  plfts  of  over  $500  received 
by  an  adult  dependent,". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ready  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
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agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Patty  McDonald 
and  Bob  Jerome  of  mv  staff  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  tlie  floor  during  tlie  de- 
bate on  tills  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the  only 
amendments  that  we  had  consent  or- 
ders to  take  up  in  sequence  today  were 
the  amendments  by  Mr.  Helms  and  two 
amendments  by  Mr.  Cranston? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  amendments  on  which  there 
are  time  agreements,  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  had  indicated 
that  certain  Senators  would  be  prepared 
to  call  up  their  amendments,  possibly  in 
sequence;  but  no  order  with  reference  to 
the  sequence  was  obtained;  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  can  call  up  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  without  a  prior  order 
of  the  Senate;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    102 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON)  offers  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  102. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  23,  beginning  with  "This" 
strike  out  all  through  line  4  on  page  29,  and 
Insert  the  following:  "The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  service  of  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  as — 

"(a)  an  ofBcer  or  member  of  the  board  of 
an  organlzatitn  which  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  if  such  service  is  per- 
formed without  compensation; 

"(b)  an  officer  or  member  of  the  beard  of 
an  institution  or  organization  which  Is  prin- 
cipally available  to  Member.?,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  or  their  families,  If 
such  service  is  performed  without  compensa- 
tion; or 

"(c)  a  member  of  the  board  of  a  corpora- 
tion, in-tituticn,  or  other  business  entity,  if 
( 1  (  the  Member,  officer,  or  employee  had 
served  continuously  as  a  member  of  the 
board  thereof  for  at  least  t*-o  years  prior  to 
his  election  or  appointment  as  a  Member, 
officer,  cr  employee  of  the  Senate,  and  (2) 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  perform 
such  service  Is  minimal. 

A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  6f  the  Senate,  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  his  service  as 
a  member  of  the  bpard  of  a  corporation,  in- 
stitution, or  other  business  entity  under 
subparagraph  (c).'  Such  reports  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying.". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct 
for  the  effort  they  have  made  in  re- 
porting a  stringent  code  of  conduct  to 
the  Senate.  I  believe  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 110  will  help  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  and  benefit  the 
dedicated  public  official.  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  a  strong  code  of  con- 
duct for  Senators  and  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Congress  and 
individual  Members  to  do  so.  Since  com- 
ing to  the  benate,  I  have  voluntarily 
made  full  financial  disclosures  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  I  believe  that  this  has 
a  positive  effect  on  my  relationship  with 
my  constituents. 

While  I  agree  with  the  basic  provi- 
sions and  goals  of  the  resolution,  I  do 
have  problems  with  some  of  the  specific 
ways  of  accomplishing  these  goals.  One 
of  the  specifics  with  which  I  am  not  in 
agreement  is  the  broad  prohibition  con- 
tained in  paragraph  7  of  rule  45  against 
service  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
public  corporation  or  institution.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  goes  too  far  in  attempting 
to  correct  an  activity  that  could  appear 
to  be  a  conflict  of  interest  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  factors  which 
could  modify  this  appearance. 

Simply  stated,  my  amendment  would 
permit  a  Senator  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  corporation  or  institu- 
tion provided  he  had  served  on  that 
board  at  least  2  years  prior  to  his 
election;  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
performing  this  service  is  minimal  com- 
pared to  his  senatorial  duties;  and  the 
service  is  registered  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  for  public  disclosure. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  basic 
principle  that  the  voters  of  this  country 
must  play  the  key  role  in  policing  the 
activities  of  Senators  and  must  have  a 


substantial  voice  in  deciding  what  is  or 
is  not  allowed.  This  is  the  basic  premise 
underlying  the  electoral  process  of  a 
democratic  society  and  must  be  given  due 
consideration  in  any  congressional  code 
of  conduct.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Sen- 
ate's rulemaking  power  is  not  absolute. 
It  is  limited  by  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  reasonableness  and  practi- 
cal considerations  of  enforcement. 

If  a  Senator  has  been  a  member  of  a 
board  of  directors  for  at  least  2  years 
prior  to  his  election  or  appointment  as 
Senator,  this  fact  is  certain  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge  either  by 
his  opponent  in  the  election  or  the  press. 
Given  this  knowledge,  an  election  of  a 
candidate  by  the  voters  would  in  effect 
be  a  vote  of  approval  of  the  relationship 
by  the  citizens  of  that  State.  This  deci- 
sion by  the  voters  would  be  similar  in 
nature  to  the  election  of  a  candidate  who 
owned  controlling  interest  in  a  public 
corporation  or  who  owned  his  own  busi- 
ness. Should  the  Senate  as  a  body  pre- 
sume to  impose  its  judgment  over  that  of 
the  voters  in  matters  such  as  these,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  electoral  process. 

The  amendment  is  in  agreement  with 
a  basic  goal  of  the  code  of  conduct  that  a 
Senator  should  not  derive  flnancial  gain 
as  a  result  of  his  senatorial  oflBce.  The 
requirement  of  prior  membership  on  a 
board  of  directors  would  effectively  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  such  a  position 
was  given  in  exchange  for  services  or 
favors  rendered  as  a  Senator.  The  time 
limitation  would  also  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  position  being  bestowed  on  a 
candidate  who  appears  certain  to  become 
a  Senator  since  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
such  a  determination  could  be  made  2 
years  prior  to  election.  The  position,  in- 
stead, would  be  one  of  a  long-term,  con- 
tinuing nature  based  on  an  individual's 
business  expertise.  Such  an  association 
could  not  be  construed  as  a  reward  for 
granting  special  favors  of  a  political  na- 
ture and  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
overkill  limitation  imposed  by  paragraph 
7. 

A  Senator  in  today's  Congress  is  an 
extremely  busy  person  with  very  weighty 
responsibilities  who  should  devote  full 
time  to  his  role  as  a  public  servant.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  a  Senator 
does  not  have  time  of  his  own  when  he 
can  pursue  his  own  interests  or  endeav- 
ors. This  type  of  outside  activity  is  an 
accepted  way  of  life  for  all  types  of  peo- 
ple from  average  laborers  to  top  profes- 
sionals. Its  acceptability  is  no  more  clear- 
ly demonstrated  than  by  the  fact  that 
outside  directors  of  corporations  are 
usually  employed  full  time  in  other  pro- 
fessions. I  have  included  the  requirement 
that  the  amount  of  time  required  to  per- 
form services  as  a  member  of  a  board  of 
directors  must  be  minimal  to  preclude 
the  possibility  that  a  Senator  might  serve 
on  a  board  of  directors  which  required  a 
significant  amount  of  his  time,  thereby 
detracting  from  his  senatorial  duties.  I 
believe  that  this  limitation  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  part  of  the  resolution 
which  excludes  earned  income  from 
family  enterprises  if  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Senator  are  not  a  material 
income  producing  factor.  The  committee 
states  in  its  report  that — 
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If  the  Senator  or  employee  Is  miking 
stantlally  all  of  the  managerial  de( 
the     enterprise     or     spending 
amounfs  of  time  with  It,  then  the 
derived  should  be  considered  pers|)nal 
Ices  income. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ijasten  to 
emphasize  that  under  my  .. 
any  income  from  service  on  a 
directors  would  be  included  w 
15-percent  limitation  on  eame< 
I  use  the  material  income  prov 
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The  last  provision  of  my 
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board  of  directors  with  the  Sec 
the  Senate  for  public  access 
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of  interest  are  less  marked" 
exempt  organization.  This  imp 
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we  are  supposed  to  serve.  An  elected  offi- 
cial must  interact  with  the  public  and 
try  to  pursue  a  normal  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  politics  almost  every  contact 
we  have  with  those  who  have  special  in- 
terests related  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  be  construed  as  having  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  Be- 
cause it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define 
exactly  what  a  conflict  of  interest  is.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  great  care 
v/hen  prohibiting  certain  activity.  Other- 
wise, we  nm  the  grave  risk  of  trampling 
upon  the  right  of  some  Senators  who 
happen  to  fall  within  a  narrow  category 
and  of  Interfering  with  the  rights  of 
voters  to  make  deci.<;ions  about  the  type 
of  representation  they  want.  The  courts 
have  stated  that  in  the  making  of  con- 
gressional rules,  a  House  "may  not  by  its 
rules  ignore  constitutional  restraint  or 
violate  fundamental  rights,  and  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  relation  between 
the  mode  or  method  of  proceeding  estab- 
lished by  the  rule  and  the  result  which 
is  sought  to  be  attained."  I  believe  that 
blanket  prohibition  of  certain  service 
activity  is  imreasonable  and  posjdbly 
does  violate  fundamental  rights. 

The  directors  of  a  corporation  perform 
a  vital  service  to  both  the  corporation 
and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  A  board  of 
directors  occupies  a  key  position  in  cor- 
porate structure  because  it  is  the  direc- 
tors who  give  the  corporation  the  benefit 
of  their  experience,  knowledge,  and  prac- 
ticed good  judgment  in  setting  broad 
corporate  policy.  The  direction  given  to 
a  corporation  by  its  directors  will  often 
be  determinative  in  whether  it  is  a 
healthy  and  growing  busine.ss,  marginally 
economical,  or  failing.  While  additional 
responsibility  has  been  placed  on  di- 
rectors in  recent  years,  this  has  not 
significantly  altered  their  role  as  out- 
side directors  with  full  time  interest 
elsewhere.  Given  that  this  service  is  con- 
sidered to  be  vital  to  the  maintenance 
of  sound  corporations  and  that  sound 
corporations  are  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  a  viable  economy,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  Senator  should  necessarily  be 
forced  to  withhold  his  expertise  and 
knowledge  because  there  might  possibly 
be  a  conflict  of  interest  or  the  appear- 
ance of  one. 

Although  the  Senate  is  not  required  to 
follow  in  every  respect  the  code  of  con- 
duct adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  believe  that  the  fact  that  the 
House  did  not  include  a  provision  similar 
to  paragraph  7  in  its  code  or  even  give 
serious  contemplation  to  doing  so  is  a 
compelling  argument  that  it  is  not 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  my 
amendment  complies  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  Senate  Resolution  110  I  have 
discussed  my  amendment  with  many  of 
the  committee  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  have  found  no  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it.  I  therefore  request  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  seeking  to  amend  affects  me 
personally.  Approximately  5  years  prior 
to  my  election  to  the  Senate  I  was  named 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Eliz- 
abethtown.  from  which  1  receive  a  direc- 
tor's fee.  My  service  on  that  board  has 


not  taken  1  hour  of  time  away  from  my 
senatorial  responsibilities  during  the  4 
years  I  have  been  here. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  should  be  forced 
to  get  off  that  board  now  that  I  am  a 
Senator.  The  whole  premise  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  a  Senator  should  not  use 
his  office  for  financial  gain,  but  that  cer- 
tainly would  not  apply  in  my  case  and 
that  of  others  in  this  body  who  were 
elected  or  named  to  such  boards  prior  to 
their  election  to  the  Senate.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  I  have  been  very  careful 
not  to  vote  on  that  legislation  that  would 
be  specifically  beneficial  to  the  savings 
and  loan  industry. 

So  my  amendment  seeks  to  prevent  the 
penalizing  of  a  Senator  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  or  achieved  prior  to  his 
election,  while  maintaining  the  prohibi- 
tion against  becoming  a  member  of  such 
a  board  after  his  election. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  merely 
relates  to  the  question  of  serving  on  cer- 
tain boards  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
express  intention  of  those  who  arc  pro- 
posing this  code  that  whatever  a  Senator 
has  accomplished  before  he  comes  here 
cannot  be  wiped  out  by  an  arbitrary 
restriction. 

The  amendment  would  permit  a  per- 
son who  had  ser\'ed  on  the  board  of  an 
institution  covered  by  this  section  of  the 
bill  for  a  period  of  2  years  prior  to  com- 
ing to  the  Senate,  and  if  the  service  on 
such  board  requires  only  a  minimal 
amount  of  his  time,  to  remain  on  that 
board. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
those  on  both  sides  of  t!^e  aisle  relative 
to  this  code  of  conduct,  and  they  say 
it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Obey 
Commission  in  the  House  recommended, 
and  the  full  House  adopted,  a  scheme  in 
which  Rfembcrs  would  bs  allowed  to  sit 
on  boards,  as  long  as  their  income 
was  within  the  15-percent  celling.  The 
amendment  suggested  by  Senator  HtiD- 
DLESTON  would  be  stricter.  It  provides 
that  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  could 
only  sit  as — 

...  a  member  of  the  board  of  a  corpora- 
tion, institution,  or  other  business  entity, 
if  (1)  the  Member,  officer,  or  employee  had 
served  continuously  as  a  member  of  the 
board  thereof  for  at  least  two  years  prior 
to  his  election  or  appointment  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  and  (2) 
the  amount  of  time  reqiilred  to  perform  such 
service  Is  minima!,  and  the  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  is  not  a  member  of  or  a  member 
of  the  start  of  any  Senate  committee  which 
ha.s  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any  agency 
of  the  Oovernment  charged  with  regulating 
the  activities  of  the  corporation,  institution, 
or  other  business  entity. 

I  called  up  Representative  Obey,  after 
thinking  about  this  matter,  to  inquire 
as  to  why  they  applied  the  earned  in- 
come limitation  to  service  on  boards, 
rather  than  barring  the  ser\'ice.  And  he 
said  that  in  their  judgment  the  earned 
income  limitation  was  sufficient  to  avoid 
conflicts  or  appearances  of  conflicts,  and 
that  we  could  have  any  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  appearance  of  conflict  would 
be  much  greater,  say.  for  a  Member  who 
owned  majority  stock  in  a  publicly  held 
corporation  or  a  regulated  corporation 
and  was  permitted  to  continue  to  own 
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the  controlling  interest  in  a  bank  or  such 
organization,  while  another  Member  who 
had  a  5 -percent  interest,  but  was  a 
board  member,  had  to  get  off  the  board. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
many  people  have  spent  20  or  25  years 
of  their  lives  accumulating  some  kind  of 
assets.  Lawyers  for  corporations  some- 
times take  stock  in  the  corporation  in- 
stead of  a  legal  fee.  Twenty  years  go  by, 
they  are  on  the  board,  and  they  have  ac- 
cumulated an  asset  of  considerable  value. 
To  say  that  they  must,  if  they  run  for 
Congress,  get  off  the  board  first,  give  up 
that  asset,  and  be  replaced  by  another 
member  seems  to  me  to  be  too  harsh  a 
treatment. 

If  a  Member  were  on  a  board,  or  on 
four  boards,  as  many  people  are,  and  if 
each  board  paid  $10,000  a  year,  or  a  total 
of  $40,000,  the  Member  would  not  be  able, 
while  serving  in  Congress,  to  receive  the 
$40,000.  He  could  receive  only  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  percent  of  his  salary,  which 
would,  at  this  stage,  be  $8,600,  which 
would  mean  about  $2,000  per  board  in- 
stead of  $10,000  per  board. 

But  board  membership  is  a  valuable 
asset,  and  he  or  she  would  be  giving  up 
retirement  rights  and  other  things  in 
order  to  speculate  on  being  in  the  Senate 
more  than  6  years. 

This  amendment  moves  us  back  toward 
the  House  position.  With  respect  to  Mem- 
bers who  were  serving  on  boards  more 
than  2  years  prior  to  coming  to  the 
Senate,  and  whose  membership  is  not 
affected  by  their  committee  assignments, 
it  would  conform  to  the  Hou.se  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  and  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    147 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  147. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  147. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  26,  lines  9,  10,  and  11,  strike  the 
following:  "if  the  services  provided  by  the 
Senator  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
are  not  a  material  income-producing  fac- 
tor;". 

On  page  26,  lines  15,  16.  and  17,  strike  the 
following:  "if  the  services  provided  by  the 
Senator  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
are  not  a  material  income-producing  fac- 
tor;". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Senators  Hansen, 
Sparkman,  Talmadce,  Bellmon,  Stennis, 


Curtis.  Lugar,  and  Hatch  have  joined 
as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
has  one  amendment  on  which  he  has  a 
30-minute  limitation  and  another 
amendment  with  a  1-hour  limitation. 
Which  amendment  is  this? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  the  1-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  to  remove  from  the 
definition  of  earned  income  those  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  Senator,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  which  are  not  mate- 
rial income-producing  factors  to  small 
family  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  small  family  enter- 
prises, and  I  do  not  know  how  we  qualify 
an  enterprise  as  being  family,  small,  or 
otherwise,  are  the  backbone  of  the  Na- 
tion and  do  not  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  smooth  and  legitimate  functioning  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  this  code  and 
in  these  definitions  there  are  no  other 
restrictions  which  are  similar  to  these 
concerning  family  enterprises.  A  Senator 
can  write  books  for  as  long  as  he  wants. 
I  would  refer  the  Senate  to  the  definition 
in  clause  2  on  page  26.  He  can  even  re- 
ceive advances  on  books  other  than  from 
established  trade  publishers  under  usual 
contract  terms,  or  advances  on  other 
relative  or  artistic  works. 

As  some  have  done,  he  can  even  have 
members  of  his  staff  write  the  book  for 
him  while  on  the  public  payroll  and  re- 
ceive that  kind  of  income. 

Gains  from  property  or  investment  are 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  outside 
earned  income. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  Senator  can  sit  in  his  office  with  his 
feet  on  his  desk  and  wheel  and  deal  in 
real  estate,  in  commodities,  or  aiiything 
else  all  day  long,  making  decisions  that 
are  material  to  the  income-producing 
factor  of  his  investment. 

There  are  no  restrictions  with  rents. 
The  Senator  can  collect  rents.  Obvious- 
ly, if  he  can  collect  rents,  he  can  manage 
a  property  which  he  possesses.  Presum- 
ably that  is  not  a  small  family  enter- 
prise. 

He  can  receive  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  creative  or  other  artistic  work. 

In  short,  a  Senator  can  do  anything 
except  have  a  small  family  enterprise. 

There  are  others  who  will  speak  on  the 
tax  problems.  Both  from  a  standpoint  of 
income  tax  and  a  standpoint  of  inheri- 
tance tax,  this  provision  can  result  in 
double  taxation  to  a  Senator  if  he  has 
a  corporation  in  which  he  does  other 
than  participate  in  a  material  income- 
producing  manner. 

Presumably,  under  such  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice could  say:  ~v 

Your  services  are  not  material  to  the  in- 
come-producing nature  of  your  small  corpo- 
ration, your  closely  held  corporation,  and, 
therefore,  the  monies  you  are  receiving  are 
dividends  and  not  compensation  for  legiti- 
mate services. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  tax  bill  of  last  year 


made  the  qualification  with  regards  to 
tax  provisions,  which  were  written  into 
that  code,  designed  to  continue  the  ex- 
istence of  small  agricultural  holdings  in 
America.  That  amendment  had  a  re- 
quirement in  it  that  the  participation  of 
the  holding  member  be  material  to  the 
income-producing  nature  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  inheritance  tax  advan- 
tages. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  happens 
when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  talks  about  services 
not  being  material  to  the  income -pro- 
ducing nature.  Presumably,  I  can  call 
for  stocks  and  bonds  and  trade  in  the 
commodities  market,  but  I  cannot  call 
my  ranch  foreman  and  tell  him  to  sell 
cattle  or  not  sell  cattle,  to  plant  wheat 
instead  of  corn,  and  other  things,  be- 
cause that  is  a  material  decision  to  the 
income-producing  nature. 

Presumably,  when  all  other  things  In 
the  Senate  have  been  taken  care  of.  I 
cannot  go  home  and  join  in  the 
branding. 

Presumably,  a  Senator  who  might  own 
a  drugstore  cannot  go  home  and  move 
stock  within  the  store  or  even  make  a 
decision  to  follow  the  Senate's  professed 
desire  to  move  from  trade  names  to 
generic  names  for  drugs. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  this 
particular  provision  should  be  modified 
to  the  point  where  Senators  would  be 
allowed  to  pursue  these  things  from  a 
supervisory  or  a  managerial  point,  pro- 
viding they  do  not  consume  significant 
amounts  of  time.  If  I  were  to  go  home 
and  get  on  a  tractor,  or  grab  hold  of  an 
irrigating  shovel,  that  can  scarcely  be 
called  supervisory  or  managerial.  It 
certainly  can  be  considered  income  pro- 
ducing. It  can  also  be  considered  mind 
cleansing  from  the  incredible  participa- 
tion in  this  body. 

Even  so,  what  is  a  significant  amount 
of  time  as  is  proposed  by  some  who 
would  modify  this  provision?  We  have 
taken  Senators  from  the  American 
public  by  this  whole  process.  We  have 
stated  that  there  is  no  Senator  who  can 
be  trusted.  Now,  v,ith  the  implications 
of  all  of  this,  we  are  raying  the  public 
cannot  be  trusted  either.  I  do  not  know 
who  can  be  trusted  if  it  is  not,  I  guess. 
Common  Cause. 

It  seems  that  this  body  ought  to  en- 
courage rather  than  discourage  Sena- 
tors from  participating  in  the  produc- 
tive world.  Too  few  Members  of  this 
body  have  ever  participated  in  the  pro- 
ductive world  of  Americans.  Somebody 
in  this  Senate  ought  to  be  able  to  bring 
back  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  what 
it  is  like  to  live  with  the  kinds  of  laws 
the  Congress  passes.  So  many  Members 
have  nevec  met  payrolls,  have  never 
been  part  of  the  commerce  of  America. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  us  a 
code  saying  that  no  Senator  should  re- 
main a  part  of  the  commerce  of  America, 
and  that  we  should  be  insulated  from 
the  incredible  burdens  that  we  lay  on 
the    productive    sector    the    American 

society. 

And  the  public?  The  judgment  of 
that  poor  body  of  Americans  is  com- 
pletely mistrusted  by  this  code  and  by 
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Common  Cause.  But  that 
pite  v/hat  we  think  and 
Common  Cause  thinks,  is  an 
commonsense    body    which 
legitimate   decisions.   They 
them  In  the  past  and  they 
to  make  them. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  in  this 
not   display    confidence    in 
The   code   before  us   display! 
fldence  in  ourselves.  It  display 
Uef  that  we  have  any  abilit; 
temptations  which  could  be 
us  by  membership  in  the 

If  we  cannot  trust  ourselves 
at  least  trust  the  public?  We 
vided  for  disclosure.  We  hav( 
that  a  Senator  live  in  a  cocoor  , 
It  be  opened  at  will  by  the 
really  a  sad  time,  such  an 
time,  for  me  to  watch  us 
selves  from  reality  and  moving 
and  further  from  real  life. 
Member  of  this  body  can  ever 
derstand,  until  he  returns  to 
world,  what  it  is  like  to  be 
the  productive  society  in 

With  that,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President, 
myself  with  the  remarks  of 
guished  junior  Senator  from 
indicate  that  the  Obey 
thoughts    about    the    issue 
namely,  the  Income  from 
prises — and.  certainly,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official 
the  U.S.   Senate,  both 
outside  earned  income  did 
the  following  and,  first  of  all 
listed  royalties  from  books, 
income  from  family  enterprisei 
turblng  clause  which  follows, 
provides  that  the  exclusion  ai 
to  income  from  family  enterpr: 
services  provided  by  the 
fleer  or  employee  of  the  Senat< 
material  income-producing 

It  is  this  clause  that  gives 
who  are  involved  in  family 
for  that  matter,  in  other 
ily  enterprises,  some  difi5cult3 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  the 
this  body  that  that  condition 
might  be  changed  or  deleted, 
believe  it  will  be  productive 
deal  of  interpretive  difficulty, 

I  want  to  carry  the  argument 
in  two  ways  and  suggest  thai 
good  time,  in  deiiberating  on 
terprises,  to  discuss  the  natij-e 
work  as  U.S.  Senators.  There 
value,  in  my  judgment,  in  a 
ing  associated  with  a  family 
a  small  family  business.  It 
clear  that  the  problems  that 
ordinary  Americans  in  farmin  r 
chandising  or  in   small 
are  problems  of  which  we 
aware  in  our  deliberations.  As 
of  practical  import,  if  many 
were  faced  with  filling  out 
and  regtilatory  forms,  we  w 
stand  the  implications  of  the 
we  do  upon  family  enterprises 
ical  to  assume  that  many  of  the 
we  pass  might  have  a  great 
credibility   with    the  public, 
greater  applicability  if  we  wen 
the  problems  encountered  in 
live  with  them. 
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In  other  words,  I  stand  today  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  real  positive  value  in 
Senators  being  a  part  of  family  busi- 
nesses and  not  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct 
has  recognized  that  by  excluding.  In  the 
draft  of  the  legislation,  income  from 
family  concerns.  There  is  an  explicit  rec- 
ognition as  to  the  value  of  being  involved 
in  a  family  business. 

I  think  that,  beyond  that,  as  we  try  to 
take  a  look  at  a  code  of  conduct,  income- 
producing  factors  and  at  the  limitations 
that  have  been  involved,  we  also  are 
compelled  to  take  a  look  down  the  trail 
at  what  the  nature  of  Senate  service 
might  become. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  have  sug- 
gested, and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  them,  that  there  may  come  a 
day  in  which  we  are  not  involved  in  leg- 
islation for  12,  11,  or  even  10  months  of 
the  year,  but  that  a  great  deal  of  our  time 
might.  In  fact,  be  devoted  to  family  en- 
.terprises  or  to  other  practical  affairs  of 
Americans  that  bring  us  closer  together 
with  our  constituents.  It  .seems  to  me  im- 
portant, at  this  stage  of  discussing  the 
code  of  conduct  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  that 
we  take  a  look  at  the  practical  affairs 
that  might  transpire  in  due  course; 
namely,  that  many  of  us  should,  in  fact, 
derive  substantial  portions  of  our  income 
from  family  or  small  business  concerns. 
It  might  be  highly  desirable  for  us  to 
spend  much  less  of  our  time  in  being  full- 
time  Senators  and  conceivably,  even  less 
of  our  salaries  would  come  from  that 
service  and  mucli  more  from  other  enter- 
prises that  would  leave  us  in  touch  with 
the  people  with  whom  we  associate  and 
who  we  try  to  represent. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  a  practical  effect 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  language 
that  creates  difficulty — namely,  "if  the 
services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a 
material  income-producing  factor" — 
might  be  deleted  or  changed,  simply  be- 
cause the  concept  of  a  test  based  exclu- 
sively upon  income  being  a  material  in- 
come-producing factor  begs  many  defini- 
tions and,  I  think,  endless  interpretation. 

I  am,  I  suppose,  compelled  to  say  that 
it  is  so  ambiguous  that  a  Senator,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  any  implications  of  impro- 
priety, might  simply  be  forced  to  curtail 
or  abandon  what  would  otherwise  be  per- 
ceived as  a  legitimate  and  constructive 
enterprise.  In  short,  each  one  of  us  should 
not  want  to  be  compelled  to  go  before 
one  committee  after  another  seeking  in- 
terpretation as  to  whether  the  specific 
family  farming  operation  in  which  we 
are  involved  or  the  specific  small  business 
operation  in  wliich  we  might  be  involved 
is,  in  fact,  a  legitimate  one. 

In  my  own  case,  I  would  hope  that 
marketing  decisions  that  I  might  make 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  as  to  the  crop 
plan  for  our  farm  in  Indiana  might,  in 
fact,  be  good  decisions  and,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  good  decisions,  they  are  ob- 
viously material  income-producing  fac- 
tors. Only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  bad 
decisions,  presumably,  would  they  be  loss 
factors  or  something  other  than  material 
income-producing  factors.  Each  one  of  us 
hope  that  even  if  our  associations  were 
not   time-consuming   and   onlj-    casual. 


they  would,  in  fact,  be  constructive,  le- 
gitimate decisions  for  profit  as  opposed 
to  for  loss. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  It  seems  to  me 
we  can  clarify  this  language  at  a  point 
that  will  save  a  great  deal  of  grief  and, 
furthermore,  may  save,  at  least,  a  num- 
ber of  family  farms  and  family  enter- 
prises from  reroganization  or  from  sub- 
stantial material  loss.  Such  a  result  was 
clearly  not  intended,  in  my  judgment,  by 
this  body  or  by  its  Committee  on  Official 
Conduct  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
existing  language  which  we  seek  to 
omit  or  change,  might  cause  exactly 
that  result. 

I  yield  back  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming yields  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  two  perfecting  amendments  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc.  They  are  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  In  the 
event  that  there  should  be  any  question 
with  respect  to  both  of  tho.se 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendments  are  not  in  order  until 
all  the  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  was  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  in  order  at  this  time.  I  in- 
tend also  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  on  all  of  the  amendments 
that  pertain  to  the  same  subject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  that  request? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  ask  unanlmotis 
consent  that  the  amendments  may  be 
considered  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  hear  the  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  in  two  parts:  One, 
that  the  amendments  which  are  perfect- 
ing amendments  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  may  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time  and  two,  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc.  Technically,  they 
may  not  be  offered  until  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  yielded  back  all 
his  time.  That  is  the  pending  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  was  a  time  al- 
lotment for  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  I  certainly  would  ask 
that  they  not  be  charged  to  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  assume  that  the  1  hour  of  time 
allotted  to  me  for  these  amendments 
would  be  the  time  used  on  them  and 
would  be  added  to  the  1  hour  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  so  that  we  have 
a  total  of  2  hours  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ments involved  in  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  WALIX)P.  It  was  also  my  under- 
standing that  a  half  hour  would  be  pre- 
served out  of  the  total  time  of  2  hour 
allotted  to  these  amendments  for  tomor- 
row, to  be  equally  divided,  with  15  min- 
utes apiece,  before  the  vote  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  think  that  is  appropriately  the 
subject  of  a  second  unanimous-consent 
request,  unless  we  want  to  put  it  all  into 
one. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
agree  to  that  unanimous-consent  request 
for  the  moment  because  I  may  have  an 
amendment  of  my  own  to  offer  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
does  not  prevail.  So  I  wish  he  would 
withhold  that  request  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least  as  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  at 
the  moment  on  his  technical  amend- 
ments. Are  they  technical  amendments? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  Is  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  again? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  first  unani- 
moxis-consent  request  was  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
may  be  considered  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Was  the  remainder  of 
that  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  be  al- 
located to  himself  and  not  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  right  there? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  the  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thought  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  had  gained  the  floor 
by  the  introduction  of  his  amendment 
and  with  the  allocation  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  believe 
he  yielded. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  technically  had  the 
floor  and  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  with  time  to  be  credited  to 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.    103 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  unprinted  amendment  No.  103  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathawat) 
proposes  imprinted  amendment  en  bloc  No. 
103. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  line  23,  strike  out  all  after 
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"rendered"  through  page  26,  line  24,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  26,  lines  9,  10,  and  11,  strike  the 
following:  "If  the  services  provided  by  the 
Senator  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  not  a  material  Income -producing 
factor;"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  the  enterprises  are  ones  to  which 
the  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate holds  a  controlling  Interest  and  In  which 
both  personal  services  and  capital  are  In- 
come-producing factors  so  long  as  the  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered  by  the  Sen- 
ator, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  In 
such  enterprises  do  not  generate  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  income;". 

On  page  26,  imes  15,  16.  and  17,  strike  the 
following:  "If  the  services  provided  by  the 
Senator  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
are  not  a  material  income-producing  factor; " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followtog:  "If 
the  partnership  Involved  Is  one  In  which 
both  personal  services  and  capital  are  in- 
come-producing factors  so  long  as  the  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered  by  the  Sen- 
ator,, officer,  or  employee  in  the  partnership 
do  not  generate  a  significant  amount  of  In- 
come; ". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized  in 
my  own  right  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment for  a  few  minutes? 

I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
constrained  to  oppose  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
perfecting  amendments  which  would,  in 
lieu  of  the  language  that  is  proposed  to 
be  stricken,  insert  additional  language. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  the  effect  of  removing 
totally  from  any  and  all  limitations  of 
any  income  received  by  Senators,  officers, 
and  employees  if  that  income  is  from  a 
partnership  or  a  family  enterprise.  His 
amendment  would  totally  ignore  any 
consideration  of  whether  such  income  is 
earned  or  unearned. 

This,  I  believe,  totally  ignores  the  orig- 
inal rationale  of  the  code  and  the  sub- 
sequent determinations  of  this  body  to 
subject  all  outside  earned  income  to  a 
limitation  of  15  percent  of  salary. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  preserve  and  reaffirm  the  prin- 
ciple that  outside  earned  income,  income 
which  results  from  personal  services, 
must  be  limited  hi  order  to  avoid  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  conflicts  of  time. 
The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  at  the  same  time  allow  for  Sen- 
ators, officers,  and  employees  to  accept 
unlimited  imearned  Income  from  part- 
nerships, and  from  family  enterprises  if 
such  income  were  truly  unearned. 

The  amendment  would  achieve  this 
goal  by  allowing  income  from  partner- 
ships and  family  enterprises  if  these  enti- 
ties utilize  both  personal  services  and 
capital  as  income-producing  factors  and 
so  long  as  the  personal  services  actually 
rendered  by  the  Senator,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee in  the  family  entei-prise  or  busi- 
ness do  not  generate  a  significant 
amount  of  income. 

In  this  way,  the  amendment  limits  the 
ex«nption  to  those  sorts  of  businesses 
which  are  a  hybrid,  with  both  capital  and 
personal  services  as  potential  sources  of 


inc(Mne,  but  insures  that  the  Income  re- 
ceived by  the  Senator  does  not,  to  any 
significant  degree,  flow  from  his  own 
personal  services.  It  allows  income  as  a 
return  on  prior  investment  but  serves  to 
restrict  the  personal  services  actually 
rendered,  consistent  with  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  all  Senators  in  this 
area— namely  15  percent  of  salary. 

This  amendment  is  critically  impor- 
tant if  we  wish  to  insure  that  the  code 
is  to  treat  all  kinds  of  earned  income 
consistently  and  ail  kinds  of  imeamed 
Income  consistently. 

We  cannot  have  a  code  which  subjects 
earned  income  to  a  15-percent  limitation 
and  at  the  same  time  states  that  if 
that  income  is  from  a  family  business  or 
a  partnership,  the  limitation  does  not 
apply.  This  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. Such  a  code  would  be  blatantly 
unfair  to  all  those  Senators  who  did  not 
arrive  here  with  family  businesses  or 
with  interests  in  partnerships.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  these  Senators  because  the 
code  would  tell  them  they  could  not  do 
anything  involving  their  personal  serv- 
ices which  generated  more  than  $8,625, 
but  those  with  partnerships  and  those 
with  family  businesses  would  be  perfectly 
free  to  earn  through  their  personal  serv- 
ices an  additional  $50,000.  $100,000,  or 
even  more. 

I  fail  to  see  why  this  body  should 
knowingly  authorize  such  a  schizo- 
phrenic code  of  conduct. 

Furthennore,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
which  I  am  aware  that  indicates  that 
partnerships  or  family  businesses  are  in- 
herently conflict-free,  or  represent  a 
more  ethical  use  of  an  individual's  time 
than  many  of  the  other  sorts  of  personsd 
services  activities  which  this  code  will 
clearly  limit. 

Why  should  a  Senator  be  limited  to 
accepting  15  percent  of  salary  in  speak- 
ing fees,  yet  be  perfectly  free  to  run  a 
bank,  a  farm,  a  real  estate  business,  a 
contracting  firm,  or  any  of  the  many 
other  sorts  of  businesses  which  would  fit 
imder  the  umbrella  of  family  enterprise 
or  partnership?  Why  should  the  code  to- 
tally outlaw  the  practice  of  any  profes- 
sion— whether  law,  medicine,  architec- 
ture, or  engineering,  yet  place  no  limits 
whatsoever  upon  those  in  business  if 
they  can  show  that  their  business  is  an 
old  family  business  or  a  partnership? 

I  supported  the  15-percent  limitation 
on  earned  income  because  I  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  is  a  full-time  body 
and  that  all  of  us  were  willing  to  place 
strict  limits  on  the  permissible  sorts  of 
outside  income  earning  activities  in 
which  we  would  participate.  I  supported 
it,  but  I  intend  now  to  insure  that  this 
policy  is  implemented,  and  not  riddled 
with  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  ouestion. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  the  effects  of  this  amend- 
ment would  do  away  with  the  other  qual- 
ifications in  the  subparagraph  deter- 
mining   what    outside    earned    income 
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actually  Is?  I  refer  the 
26,  line  7.  "Outside  Income 
elude  the  following."  Does 
ment  strike  all  of  that  lan|;uage 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No,  it  . 
strikes  the  language  on  pag> 
section  2  and  subsection  10 
the  language  In  both  of  thos  ; 

With  respect  to  family 
lines  9-11: 


If  the  enterprises  are  ones 
Senator,  officer,  or  employee  . 
trolling  Interest  and  In  which 
services  and   capital   are   Incoiie 
factors  . . . 


These  are  the  Important 
...  so  long  as  the  personal 
ally  rendered  ...  do  not  genei^ite 
cant  amount  of  Income;   .  , 
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The  same  language  is  appled  on  page 
26,  lines  15,  16,  and  17— wltl  i  respect  to 
partnership  shares  as  long  as  they  do 
not  generate  a  significant  amoimt  of 
Income. 

This  Is  the  language  that  ias  used  In 
what  was  finally  adopted  in  the  House 
Code  of  Ethics. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  some!  ambiguity 
with  respect  to  the  word  "sigr  iflcant."  on 
which  I  win  be  glad  to  elabora  ;e  in  iebate 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  But, 
I  think  it  is  a  much  better  sta  idard  than 
the  standard  that  is  now  In  he  exemp- 
tions subsection,  which,  It  se  ;ms  to  me, 
allows  a  considerable  amount  of  latitude 
with  respect  to  what  an  Ind  vldual  can 
do  In  a  partnership  or  fami  y  business 
and  earn  considerable  amoum  s  of  money 
so  long  as  it  is  not  "material. ' 

Mr.  WALLOP.  On  the  othei  hand,  will 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  res  alution  be- 
fore us  says  that  outside  ean  .ed  income 
is  not  limited  to  honoraria.  W<  dealt  with 
that. 

Consider  this: 
advances  on  books  other  than  frcln  an  estab- 
lished trade  publisher  under  us  lal  contract 
terms,  or  advances  on  other  creal  Ive  or  artis- 
tic works. 


bit 


The  family  business  might 
for  Playboy,  or  even  interviewing, 
fact  is  that  you  can  do  anyth 
and  receive  advances.  You 
anywhere.  You  can  sit  in  you^  , 
deal  in  the  commodities  markjt 
deal  in  investments.  You  can 
You  can  do  all  these  things, 
not  participate  in  a  family  „. 
faU  to  see  any  logic  In  that, 
some  kind  of  explanation  as 
would  be  fair  to  exclude  some 
tion  in  a  family  enterprise. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  With  ._„, 
vances  on  books,  It  is  my  und 
that  in  subparagraph  2(a)  on  ... 
of  page  25  and  in  subparagrai  h 
(b),  at  the  top  of  page  26,  tHose 
effect  limited  to  $8,600  per 

Mr.  WALLOP.  On  the  „„.. 
are  not.  If  Senators  will  read 
advances  on  books  other  than 
tabllshed  trade  publisher. 
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the  Senator  would  like  to  strike  the  ex- 
ceptions, I  would  be  glad  to  join  him  in 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Senator  would  not  like  to  strike  them. 

My  point  is  that  it  is  beneficial  to  this 
body  that  somebody,  somewhere,  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  productive  world 
suffers  from  the  measures  that  pass 
through  these  Houses. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  that  should  apply  to  family 
businesses  and  partnerships?  There  is  a 
lot  of  other  Information  we  would  like  to 
get  as  well  from  many  other  sources.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  would  necessarily 
gain  additional  information  of  value  just 
because  we  have  a  Member  who  is  cur- 
rently operating  a  farm  or  any  kind  of 
partnership,  that  we  could  not  just  as 
easily  get  that  same  information  from 
the  past  experience  of  Members  of  the 
body  or  from  outside  witnesses  who  are 
involved  In  those  particular  businesses. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  WUl  the  Senator  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  what  is  a  family  en- 
terprise? Could  not  real  estate  dealings, 
which  are  exempted  here,  be  considered 
a  family  enterprise?  What  about  invest- 
ments? Because  you  are  investing,  you 
are  no  longer  in  a  family  enterprise.  You 
are  looking  out  for  your  own  interests. 
You  can  trade  real  estate  and  buy  apart- 
ment houses  and  do  a  lot  of  other  things, 
and  those  are  not  family  enterprises,  ac- 
cording to  this  definition. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  far  from  perfecting 
mine,  would  be  totally  disruptive  of  the 
whole  code. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  not  clear,  from 
the  Senator's  statement,  just  what  part 
of  the  exclusion  he  is  talking  about.  If 
it  is  truly  from  rents,  I  presume  that  is 
unearned  income,  not  from  personal 
services,  and  ought  to  be  exempt. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  refers  to  the  Income 
from  dealings  in  property.  Presumably, 
if  you  deal  in  property,  that  Is  not  a 
family  enterprise. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  understand  that 
paragraph  3(c)(3)  is  intended  to  be 
restricted  to  capital  gains  from  the  Sen- 
ator's or  operator's  personal  holdings.  It 
is  not  intended  to  cover  income  to  a 
Senator  actively  engaged  in  tlie  real  es- 
tate business  which  results  from  personal 
services  actually  rendered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  distinction  Is 
drawn  rather  lightly. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  think  the  report 
will  indicate  what  I  just  said. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  agree  that  the  tax  structure,  the 
amendment  presented  last  year  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  floor  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  requires  material  par- 
ticipation in  order  for  the  agricultural 
benefit,  the  inheritance  tax  benefits,  to 
take  place?  Is  the  Senator  from  Maine 
suggesting  that  everybody  who  enters 
the  Senate  in  the  future  give  up  all  those 
holdings  or  have  his  family  penahzed 
for  that  type  of  service? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  so  far  as  the  inheritance  tax 
is  concerned.  This  simply  would  mean 
that  the  Senator  who  is  managing  the 
farm,  who  is  contributing  personal  serv- 
ices which  generate  a  significant  amount 


of  income  would  have  to  have  the  farm 
hold  back  everything  over  $8,600. 
Whether  or  not  that  would  pose  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  the  IRS  on  the  estate 
tax  benefits,  I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  that 
It  would. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  From  whom  would  they 
hold  it  back? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  might  pose  an- 
other problem  with  respect  to  withhold- 
ing that  amount  of  salary— that  Is,  the 
excess  over  the  15  percent  of  the  Mem- 
ber's salary. 

My  point  is  that  a  person  could  be  the 
general  manager  of  a  farm  and  poten- 
tially be  entitled  to  receive  Income  of 
$50,000  a  year;  that  Is,  a  salary  of  $50,000 
a  year.  It  is  just  that  everything  above 
the  $8,625  would  have  to  be  withheld  in 
some  way  by  the  family  business.  He 
could  actually  receive  only  the  limita- 
tion which  everybody  else  has  to  adhere 
to  with  respect  to  earned  income. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Why  would  that  be 
evil,  as  opposed  to  the  royalties  from 
boolts  or  advances  from  publishers? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  join  him  In  a 
motion  to  strike  the  rest  of  this,  and  we 
can  have  that  amendment  taken  up 
after  we  get  through  with  this.  I  am  not 
happy  with  the  other  exclusions,  either. 
It  is  just  that  these  two  were  the  most 
glaring  ones  that  I  thought  I  would 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body,  ones 
which  I  thought  had  a  realistic  chance 
of  being  eliminated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Senate 
should  impose  upon  those  who  have  on- 
going enterprises  when  they  come  to  the 
Senate,  or  become  Involved  in  them,  a 
standard  of  conduct  that  Is  different 
from  that  which  we  impose  upon  those 
who  have  vast  amounts  of  money  In 
stocks  and  bonds,  Investments. 

If  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly, 
if  I  were  the  attorney  for  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  all  I  would  say  is,  "In- 
corporate. You  would  have  no  limit." 

Of  course,  it  would  cost  a  little  more 
money  in  taxation.  You  would  have  to 
pay  Uncle  Sam  a  little  more  money.  But 
you  could  spend  all  the  time  you  wish 
on  your  farm.  You  could  do  anything  you 
wish  in  terms  of  time  or  anything  else, 
under  this  resolution,  so  long  as  it  is 
dividends.  But  if  it  is  the  product  of  a 
family  enterprise  or  a  partnership  and 
you  are  not  in  a  corporate  world.  It  would 
be  limited. 

What  kind  of  a  code  of  conduct  are 
we  setting  up  for  Members  of  the  Senate, 
if  we  are  forcing  people  to  go  into  the 
duplicitous  world  of  a  corporate  structure 
in  order  to  avoid  the  implications  of  a 
Senate  code  of  conduct? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator,  I  suggest  that  he  look  at  page 
25,  line  19,  which  reads: 

For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term  "outside 
earned  Income"  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c).  mean 
any  Income  earned  by  an  Individual  which  Is 
income  received  as  a  result  of  personal  serv- 
ices actually  rendered  if  such  services  are 
material  income-producing  factors. 
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My  amendment  would  strike  the  word 
"if"  and  all  words  after  that. 

So  the  corporation  example  that  the 
Senator  just  gave  would  not  be  true. 
If  he  earned  Income  within  that  corpora- 
tion, he  would  have  to  declare  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  does  not 
get  my  point. 

The  point  is  that  all  one  has  to  do  in 
order  to  avoid  the  Implication  of  this 
code  of  conduct  is  to  incorporate  and 
take  his  money  out  as  dividends. 

If  you  do  you  can  spend  as  much  time 
as  you  want,  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  rule. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  system  whereby 
those  who  are  involved  in  family  enter- 
prises— and  I  have  one  to  deal  with  a 
partnership  section,  too — those  who  are 
involved  in  partnerships  can  do  so  so  long 
as  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  work 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  be- 
lieve me,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows,  it  is  a  simple  matter,  to  incorpo- 
rate these  things. 

If  the  question  is,  in  the  Senator's 
mind,  the  limitation  of  income,  believe 
me,  there  Is  no  limitation  here  on  un- 
earned income. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  form  you  get  the 
income.  If  you  earn  the  income  from  per- 
.sonel  services  in  that  corporation  you 
cannot  change  your  earned  income  over 
to  dividends  and,  thereby,  be  exempt.  If 
you  are  spending  your  time  helping  that 
corporation  earning  those  dividends,  that 
is  going  to  be  income  to  you  under  the 
broad  definition  of  "outside  earned  in- 
come". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  see  anything 
in  this  rule  that  says  it  has  to  be  turned 
into  dividends. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  in  terms  of  salary  to  be  earned  in- 
come; it  just  says  income  resulting  from 
personal  services  actually  rendered.  The 
dividends  could  be  income  under  that 
definition  just  the  same  as  salary  could 
be  Income.  The  rule  of  this  paragraph 
has  to  be  construed  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Where  in  the  rule,  I 
might  ask  the  Senator,  where  does  the 
rule  cover  income,  turn  dividends  into 
earned  income?  The  provision  just  read 
on  page  25?  I  am  sure  the  staff  will  tell 
the  Senator  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  On  page  25  it  says 
thp.t  earned  income  means  any  income 
earned  by  any  individual  resulting  from 
personal  services.  If  dividends,  in  reality 
were  the  result  of  personal  services,  these 
would  be  outside  earned  income  subject 
to  the  limitation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  dividends  are  not 
earned  income.  Dividend.^  are  not  earned 
income;  tliey  are  specifically  excluded. 
Look  at  page  12,  line  26. 

All  I  am  saying  is  as  we  look  at  this 
I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  a 
code  of  conduct  that  allows  the  Senator 
to  contiiiue  his  life  as  he  has  had  it  be- 
fore he  came  here  without  being  duphc- 
Itous. 

The  end  result  of  what  the  Senator  is 
suggesting  is  that  anyone  in  his  right 
mind  would  incorporate  when  he  came 
to  this  body  and  took  his  income  out  in 
dividends  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
any  limitations  or  anything  else.  That  is 


not  what  we  want,  and  I  think  In  terms 
of  partnerships,  I  was  discussing  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill — you  know,  again  go- 
ing back  to  that  little  flower  shop  my  wife 
had — she  does  not  have  it  now — it  was  a 
partnership  and  was  not  a  family  enter- 
prise because  tliere  was  another  partner 
not  a  member  of  the  family. 

If  this  rule  had  been  in  effect  I  would 
have  had  to  advise  her,  "Look,  you  can- 
not do  that  and  run  a  risk  of  making 
more  than  $8,600  a  year  unless  you  in- 
corporate,'  and  then  if  the  money,  this 
part  of  the  operation,  is  taken  out  as  divi- 
dends it  is  not  taken  out  as  salary,  and  it 
is  not  violating  any  rule.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  wants  me  to  do  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  cannot  find  the 
definition  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Page  26,  line  12  exempts 
dividends.  It  exem.pts  gains  derived  from 
dealings  in  property  or  investments;  in- 
terests, rents,  and  dividends.  So  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  in  a  position 
where  if  he  makes  a  judgment  as  to  s  cow 
to  sell  this  year  it  is  earned  income,  but 
if  he  incorporates  and  they  sell  the  cow 
it  is  a  dividend. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill.  I  am  inter- 
preting item  No.  (6)  exempting  dividends 
to  mean  unearned  income,  and  the  per- 
son cannot  merely  get  around  the  earned 
income  definition  by  getting  a  dividend 
for  personal  services  actually  rendered, 
otherwise  I  suppose  you  could  get  around 
the  honoraria  limitation  by  forming  a 
corporation  to  give  speeches  and  pay 
yourself  out  in  dividends  and,  thereby, 
avoid  the  limitation  of  15  percent.  Both 
of  these  would  be  sham  transactions 
which  I  would  hope  the  Ethics  Committee 
would  be  able  to  discover  and  take  en- 
forcement action  against. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  from 
M?ine  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Amendment  No.  147, 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing, does  affect  two  different  sections, 
one  of  them  dealing  with  income  from 
family  enterprises,  and  the  other  one 
dealing  with  partnerships.  They  are 
not  identical  In  fact,  there  may  be 
substantial  differences  between  a  part- 
nsrship  which  may  have  a  large  number 
of  partners,  in  which  a  Member  may 
ov;n  a  relatively  small  percentage,  and 
a  family  enterprise. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  would 
not  be  prepared  to  divide  the  question — 
in  fact,  I  think  they  are  divisible  as  a 
matter  of  right — becau.se  T  may  be  pre- 
pared, as  may  many  others,  to  vote  one 
way  on  the  family  enterprise  question 
and  quite  a  different  way  on  the  part- 
nership question.  So  I  would  want  a 
division  of  the  question  anyway. 

May  I  ask  the  ParUamentarian 
whether  or  not  the  two  parts  of  Amend- 
ment 147,  the  first  starting  on  Une  1 
through  3,  and  the  other  part,  lines  4 
through  7,  are  divisible  as  a  matter  of 
right. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  are 
not  now  divisible  because  unanimous 
consent  has  been  agreed  to  to  consider 
them  en  bloc. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  be  prepared  to 
move  to  strike  or  table  because  I  think 
these  two  propositions  are  too  different 
to  be  treated  as  one.  At  the  time  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  re- 
quested, I  thought  we  were  orJy  dealing 
with  lines  9.  10,  and  11,  and  I  did  not 
lealize  until  subsequently  we  were  alio 
dealing  with  lines  15,  16.  and  17  on 
page  26. 

I  take  it  that  it  takes  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  stage  to  even  modify  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Motions 
are  not  in  order  imtil  all  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Parliamentai-y  in- 
quiry'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  tlie  inquii-y. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine's  amend** 
ment  was  considered  In  order  and  his 
time  was  to  run  during  this  period,  but 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming's  amend- 
ment is  still  the  amendment  pending;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming's  amendment  will 
come  back  before  us  when  the  Hathaway 
amendment  i.s  disposed  of.  The  Senator 
from  Maine's  amendment  is  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  it  is  now  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Has  there  been  an 
agreement  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  with  regard  to 
division  of  the  two  items  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  none. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  There  has  been  none? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  None. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  is  left  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  by  way  of  saving  time,  would 
agree  that  the  question  is  divisible  and  he 
would  agree  to  divide  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  amend  both  sec- 
tions covered  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  V.'yoming  or  just  the  first 
one? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  covers  both  sections  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  I  would  suppose 
we  would  want  to  have  the  consent  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  since  it  takes  unani- 
mous consent  before  we  divide  the 
question. 

I  call  attention  to  the  r.bsence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  that  the  time  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pres 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  on  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has 
for   15   minutes  for  the 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield 
mainder  of  my   time  on 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
malning  time  having  been 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  t( 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 
stand  that  the  Senator 
wishes   to   ask   imanimous 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.   WALLOP.  Mr. 
unanimous    consent    to 
amendment  No.  147. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered, 
ment  is  withdrawn. 
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OFF  CER.     The 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
the  desk  an  amendment  anc 
immediate  consideration 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
proposes   an   unprlnted   araen|ment   num 
bered  104: 

On  Page  26.  lines   10  and 
words    "not    a    material 
factor"  and  Insert  the  following 

"managerial    or    supervisory 
necessary   to   protect   the    Interests 
family  enterprise  and  do  not  coifcume 
cant  amounts  of  time  while 
In  session." 


Pre!  ident. 
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Preside  nt, 


Mr.    NELSON.    Mr. 
amendment  addresses  itself 
tion  that  has  concerned  us, 
tion  of  spending  a  considers^jle 
of  time  in  income  producing 
by  the  addition  of  the  phras( 
Senate  is  in  session."  I  think 
a  provision  which  avoids 
concern  to  us.  So  far  as  I  am 
is  a  good  resolution  to  the 
volving  family  enterprises. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr 
the    distinguished    floor 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( 
for  this  language.  I  think  it 
the  problem  that  I  raised, 
that  there  will  be  some  furrier 
sion  on  partnerships  at  a  „ 
this  in  fact  does  answer  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  brought 
small  family  enterprises  in  a 
I  think  is  satisfactory  to  all 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE^l 
maining  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.   Presideit 
Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Presideit 
like  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ; 
ator  has  no  time  unless 
wishes  to  yield  hini  time. 
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Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin a  question  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Record. 

Would  the  Senator,  who  has  proposed 
the  amendment,  please  clarify  his  intent 
in  offering  the  language  "while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session"?  Will  the  Senator  state 
whether  that  language  offers  a  rationale 
or  at  least  a  defense  against  a  charge  that 
might  be  made  that  efforts  by  a  Senator 
are  a  material  income-producing  factor 
or  that  they  are  not  needed  to  sustain  the 
business?  I  have  argued  that  indeed  they 
ought  to  be,  if  he  is  making  such  deci- 
sions. But  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment as  the  Senator  has  offered  it.  to  see 
that  if  these  efforts  are  made,  a  decision 
on  a  crop  plan,  for  example,  or  examina- 
tion of  a  farm,  or  even  the  operation  of 
the  farm  would  be  permissible  conduct 
for  a  Senator  with  regard  to  the  code  of 
conduct  insofar  as.  for  example,  a  family 
farm  is  concerned  if  those  activities  are 
undertaken  when  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session.  Would  the  Senator  address  that 
situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Record. 
so  that  we  could  understand  what  ap- 
pears to  be  consistent  with  a  code  of 
ethical  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Senator 
for  example,  involved  with  a  famUy 
farm? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  and  the  way  the 
Senator  stated  it.  It  has  not  been  this 
Senator's  intent,  nor  do  I  not  think,  any- 
one's intent,  that  when  the  Senate  was 
not  in  session  or  on  weekends,  that  a 
Member  should  not  be  able  to  give  his  ad- 
vice and  devote  some  of  his  energies  in 
terms  of  managing  and  supervising  the 
activities  of  a  family  enterprise.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  is  concerned  about  the  situ- 
ation of  a  Member  who  has  an  enterprise 
back  in  his  home  State,  whether  it  is  a 
fai-m  or  ranch  or  other  kind  of  business, 
when  the  Senate  is  in  recess,  going  out  to 
his  farm  and  doing  some  work  on  his 
farm  and  making  managerial  decisions, 
then  or  at  any  other  time,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  a  major  effort  during  the  time  in 
which  Congress  in  fact  is  in  session. 

That  has  been  my  assumption  from 
the  beginning.  We  do  not  expect  some- 
one who  spends  his  life  building  an  enter- 
prise, or  who  inherited  it  from  his 
parents,  to  be  prohibited  from  doing  some 
work  on  that  enterprise  and  making  de- 
cisions which  probably  he  alone  could 
make  anyway,  such  as  investments,  sales, 
or  decisions  concerning  planting  or  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  for  example. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  should  care, 
when  the  Senate  is  in  recess  during 
August,  if  a  member  wants  to  spend  his 
time  looking  over  his  farm  or  doing  as 
h3  wishes  with  his  free  time,  any  more 
than  anyone  would  want  to  interfere  with 
any  Senator's  right  to  just  take  a  vaca- 
tion and  do  nothing. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
the  Senator  will  permit  one  further  ques- 
tion, my  understanding  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  context  in  wliich  it  appears 
in  the  resolution  is  that  if  it  is  a  family 
enterprise,  and  during  the  time  in  which 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session  a  Senator's 


activities  result  in  income,  this  Income 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
income  which  is  covered  by  the  limitation 
of  15  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  context  in  which 
this  amendment  occurs,  as  I  recall,  is 
in  a  listing  of  those  areas  in  which  in- 
come would  not  have  to  be  included  as 
outside  earned  income. 

We  are  now  talking  about  a  definition 
of  that  type  of  income,  and  we  are  boil- 
ing it  down,  really,  to  a  family  enter- 
prise situation,  which  produces  income 
from  efforts  that  are  expended  during 
the  time  the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  and, 
depending  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor, eventually  the  income  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  the  15  percent  which  is 
the  ceiling  on  outside  earned  income. 
Since  the  income  resulted  from  activities 
during  the  time  the  Senate  was  not  in 
session,  in  any  event,  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  15-percent  consideration  and  does 
not  have  to  fit  within  that  ceiling. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  would  be  my  in- 
terpretation. I  do  not  see  any  way  to  di- 
vide the  question,  really.  If  one  is  making 
managerial  decisions  in  his  ranch  or 
farm,  and  coincident  to  that,  he  also 
operates  a  tractor  or  rounds  up  some 
cattle,  we  are  not  worrying  about  that. 
If  he  is  looking  after,  supervising  and 
making  decisions,  about  the  family  en- 
terprise on  his  own  time,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  trying  to  divide  the  Sena- 
tor's earned  from  his  unearned  income 
in  that  situation.  I  do  not  think  we  can. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  In  any  event,  the  last 
clause,  "while  the  Senate  is  in  session," 
controls  the  other  qualifying  language 
the  Senator  is  suggesting;  we  are  not 
making  fine  definitions  of  managerial 
services  as  opposed  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  about 
service  riding  the  range  and  actual  par- 
ticipation, so  long  as  the  activity  involv- 
ing the  family  enterprise  occurs  during 
a  time  tliat  the  Senate  is  not  in  session? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  that 
kind  of  exact  definition,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  be  telling  peo- 
ple what  they  can  do  on  their  famUy 
farms  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  to  move  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  tiis  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    132 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  132. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  25,  strike  the  words  "For 
Investment,". 

On  page  5,  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 
"for  Investment"  after  the  word  "year". 

Mr.  JAyrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  partic- 
ular amendment  raises  a  very  serious 
question  regarding  reporting  data  which 
must  be  given  about  property.  It  relates 
to  personal  property.  The  problem  which 
is  involved  are  the  words  "for  invest- 
ment." 

If  Members  will  turn  to  page  5,  line 
25,  the  reporting  requirement  is  for  the 
identity  and  category  of  value  of  each 
item  of  personal  property  held,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  during  such  calendar  year 
in  a  trade  or  business  or  for  investment 
or  the  production  of  income  which  has 
a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of  $1,000 
as  of  the  close  of  business  of  such  calen- 
dar year. 

The  problem  i-aised  is  normally  house- 
hold goods.  While  not  held  for  invest- 
ment, many  families  could  acquire  jew- 
elry, works  of  art,  or  antiques  and  there 
would  be  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  expect  the  value  will  increase  as 
time  passes.  Those  are  works  held  for 
investment. 

The  concern  of  many  colleagues,  as  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  which 
drafted  this  resolution  know,  is  that  we 
should  not  become  an  attraction  to 
thieves,  et  cetera,  by  the  items  which 
need  to  be  reported. 

I  believe  this  question  can  be  settled, 
if  I  might  say  to  the  manager  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  and  the  minority,  by  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  read  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  it 
means. 

Title  1  of  the  resolution,  rule  XLII, 
financial  disclosure,  paragraph  2(e)  2 
provides  for  the  reporting  of: 

The  Identity  and  category  of  value  of  each 
Item  of  personal  properly  held,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  during  such  calendar  year  in  a 
trade  or  business  or  for  investment  or  for 
production  of  income  which  has  a  fair  market 
value  In  excess  of  $1,000  as  of  the  close  of 
such  calendar  year. 

I  am  now  speaking  for  myself.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  by  this  provision 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
sentence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  quoting  any 
longer.  I  am  speaking. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  by  this 
provision  I  have  just  read,  the  committee 
intended  to  establish  a  broad  exemption 
to  the  reporting  requirements  for  certain 
items  of  personal  property  of  a  house- 
hold nature.  These  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  household  goods,  such  as 
paintings,  antique  furnishings  and  jew- 
elry which  are  acquired  for  personal 
use  but  which  may  also  be  good  invest- 
ments. Thus,  even  if  the  sale  of  such 
items  might  produce  substantial  income, 
or  if  they  have  substantial  potential  for 
appreciation,  they  are  not  required  to  be 
reported  imless  the  reporting  individual 
is  in  a  trade  or  business  of  buying  and 
selling  such  items  for  profit. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  states  the  interpretation  which  had 
been  my  interpretation  all  along.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  any  particular 
concern  If  someone  inherited  some  fur- 


niture that  turned  out  to  be  or  was  an 
antique,  or  if  somebody  liked  a  picture 
and  purchased  it  and  over  the  years  It 
became  more  valuable.  This  Senator  has 
never  been  concerned  about  that. 

If  one  is  in  the  business  of  investing 
in  antique  furniture,  the  business  of  in- 
vesting in  paintings,  art,  or  in  the  busi- 
ness of  investing  in  antique  jewelry  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  profit,  that  is  a 
business  activity. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  somebody  purchases  a 
picture  he  enjoys  and  would  like  to  have, 
and  the  person  is  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  pictures, 
as  such,  he  has  to  try  to  get  an  appraisal 
or  an  evaluation  of  that  kind  of  personal 
property.  It  is  my  view  that  is  exempt 
from  disclosure  unless  it  comes  within 
the  precise  definition  within  the  resolu- 
tion which  refers  to  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  investing,  and  so  forth, 
for  a  profit  in  these  various  items. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  only  one  thing 
the  Senator  said  that  should  be  clarified 
a  little  further.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
these  things  do  come  by  inheritance.  It 
is  also  true  that  often  they  come  by  pur- 
chase. I  am  sure  that  I  have,  and  I  am 
sure  many  other  Senators  have,  some- 
times seen  the  work  of  an  artist  or  a 
cabinetmaker  and  have  said,  "That 
looks  very  good  to  me.  I  will  take  two 
or  three  of  those."  But,  of  course,  we  are 
not  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
paintings.  I  would  think  generally  this 
would  encompass  the  amendment  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  Some  Members 
fool  aroimd  with  ancient  cars. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  one  of  those;  I 
have  two. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  long  as  we  under- 
stand each  other,  what  we  are  after  is 
any  person  who  makes  that  a  business, 
a  business  enterprise,  then  the  words 
"for  investment"  are  accurate  and  mean 
that  the  assets  of  that  enterprise  need 
be  reported.  But  if  it  is  not  in  any  way 
a  business,  they  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  fully  sympathetic 
with  the  concern  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed   by    the    senior    Senator    from 
New  York.  Quite  properly,  he  focuses 
on  an  issue  that  discloses  some  of  the 
michief.    albeit    unintended,    which    is 
included  in  this  bill.  Let  me  give  an 
example  of  another  situation  which  I  be- 
lieve deserves  consideration  and  thought. 
One  of  the  things  which  happens  in 
the  West  in  the  ranching  business  is 
that  a  Member  may  inherit  property  from 
members  of  his  family  and,  as  that  prop- 
erty appreciates — despite  the  fact  that  it 
may  not  yield  very  much  in  the  way  of 
cash  flow — it  would  have  a  substantial 
value  if  it  were  appraised. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  cut  off  at  $500,000  the  categories 
under  which  disclosure  would  be  made.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  accepted 
or  not.  However,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  at  this  point  there  is  just  as  much 
reason  to  say  that  there  be  a  cutff  as  to 


my  having  to  advertise,  or  anyone  else 
having  to  advertise,  what  an  appraisal 
on  real  estate  might  show. 

I  am  thinking  about  a  little  different 
situation  than  is  my  friend  from  New 
York.  He  is  thinking  about  how  adver- 
tising objects,  antiques,  works  of  art,  or 
whatever  might  focuse  the  attention  of 
evildoers  upon  that  particular  residence 
as  a  place  to  rob  or  burglarize. 

There  is  another  concern  of  many  peo- 
ple in  the  West.  My  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming and  I  know  perfectly  well  about 
cases  where  members  of  families  have 
been  subject  to  kidnaping  simply  be- 
cause somebody  got  the  idea  that  a  per- 
son either  had  some  wealth  or,  by  virtue 
of  what  he  owned,  could  get  some  wealth. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
New  York  if  he  would  support  a  cutoff 
on  the  disclosure  categories  I  am  not 
saying  that  there  should  not  be  some 
disclosure,  but  I  think  that  over  $500,000 
would  be  a  good  place  to  cut  that  off. 
There  is  still  something  magic  in  the  idea 
tliat  someone  is  a  millionaire.  May  we 
have  order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles*.  Will  the  Senate  come  to  order 
and  give  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  its 
attention? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  my  friend  from 
New  York  and  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
support  an  amendment  to  cut  off  at 
$500,000  this  other  disclosure? 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  of  this  moment,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  not,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask:  is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing about  disclosure  of  income  from 
investments? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  NELSON.  He  is  talking  about  dis- 
closure of  investments. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  talking  about  dis- 
closure of  investments.  I  am  not  talking 
about  income.  I  am  talking  about  dis- 
closure of  investments,  real  estate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  went  through  that 
in  some  detail  in  the  committee,  and 
that  was  not  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  not  to  say  the  committee 
came  to  the  perfect  answer. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  the  cate- 
gory of  disclosure  of  asset?  should  termi- 
nate at  a  figure  of  $500,000.  Ls  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Or  above. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  not  be  prepared, 
myself,  to  accept  that  amendment,  al- 
though we  have  2  or  3  days  left  here  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Senator  Nelson.  We  set  the  cate- 
gories of  value  because  we  did  not  wish  to 
compel  Members  to  get  appraisals  or  to 
reveal  exact  value. 

I  did  not  understand — I  apologize  that 
I  was  not  listening  closely.  Other  things 
distracted  me. 

I  think  that  by  "cutoff,"  the  Senator 
meant  there  should  be  no  reporting  of 
real  property  up  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No,  I  did  not  mean  that 
at  all.  I  meant  to  keep  the  categories  in, 
but  instead  of  going  up  to  $5  million,  as 
the  categories  now  provide,  have  the 
last  category  read  "$500,000  or  over." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  would  be  the  ra- 
tionale? 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  My  rationale 
there  is  still  some  magic  ii 
"millionaire,"  although  then 
more  millionaires  today  than 
to  be.  If  somebody  is  thought 
lionaire,  I  have  seen,  and 
have  seen,  where  someone 
evil  intentions  may  think  ._ 
get  a  member  of  that  person  s 
grandchild  or  somebody,  an( 
have  a  pretty  important 
is  all. 

I  am  not  objecting  one  bit  tc 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
closure,  full  income  tax,  full 

everything  that  we  own 

say  that  it  is  difficult  for  me 
an  object  of  art,  that  may 
value,  ought  to  be  excluded 
while  we  require  that  a  ^.  _ 
some  real  estate  goes  ahead 
discloses. 

If  a  trade  is  made  or  if  an 
made,  then  the  value  is  based 
exchange  and  we  come  right 
situation  that  concerns  me 
think,  in  time,  will  concern 
Chamber.  That  is,  that 
are  going  to  make  Members 
the  object  of  people  who  are 
evil  intentions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  speak 
moment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  indeed 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first 
has  a  fair  market  value'vi 
to  mean  over  and  above 
way  of  mortgage.  I  would  n 
fair  market  value  to  include 
value  of  the  property  without 
the  amount  of  mortgage,  be< 
market  value  is  a  sales  value 
value  is  obviously  not  a  valu  • 
include  the  amount  of 

Assuming,  again,  this  i 

and  others  which  represent 
amounts  of  money — I 
want  to  consider  it.  I  shall  nol 
flatly  oppose  it.  I  would  like 
it.  I  think  the  Senator 
strong  point. 

The  reason  I  did  what  I  die 
vestments  is  that  the  ... 
include  household  gooeis, 
paintings  or  antiques  or  _. 
that.  The  way  in  which  the 
investment"  were  placed,  if 
will  read  it,  at  the  bottom  of 
24  and  25,  it  says: 
held,    directly    or    indirectly, 
calendar  year  In  a  trade  or  bu. 
Investment  or  the  production  of 

Therefore,  the  words,  "or  ijor 
ment,"  standing  alone,   indie  ated 
anything  held  for  investment 
picture,  an  antique 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  page  is 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  page  5,  lim 
measure  we  are  considering 
amendment  No.  65. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  not 
my  friend  from  New  York  _. 
the  intentions  of  the  committe ; 
cemed,  but  I  would  say  that 
ascribe  omniscience  to 
the  committee  has  done, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly  nol 
why  I  suggest  to  the  Senate- 
submit   his   amendment.   I 
minded  on  it. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  submitted  it, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  it  may  be 
looked  at,  but  I  must  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  appropriate  time  to  con- 
sider it  is  right  now.  I  am  in  complete 
accord  and  full  sympathy  with  the  de- 
sire and  the  intentions  of  my  friend 
from  New  York.  However,  I  must  say 
that  if  I  do  not  raise  the  issue  now,  my 
fear  is  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  which 
I  think  has  great  merit,  will  be  accepted, 
but  when  mine  comes  along  a  little 
later  on,  there  may  not  be  as  many  peo- 
ple interested  in  that  as  might  be  in- 
terested now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  something  which 
he  does  not  know?  I  am  about  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  colloquy  we  have  had  and 
with  the  explanation  as  to  what  this 
means  in  the  bill.  So  that  amendment 
I  do  not  intend  to  press,  as  I  do  not 
see  it  as  necessary  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Of  course,  that  does 
take  somewhat  from  the  interest  that 
I  have  hoped  would  have  been  here.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  committee  is  drawing  a  pretty 
fine  line  if  it  says,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
this  is  the  way  this  section  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted, as  spelled  out  by  the  colloquy 
that  we  have  just  heard,  while  insisting 
that  the  other  parts  of  this  bill  remain 
unchanged.  Despite  what  some  Senators 
may  think,  the  part  that  concerns  me 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision nece.s,«arily  enhances  the  image 
that  constituents  may  have  of  this  body, 
an  image  that  I  think  is  important.  But 
I  am  concerned  about  what  can  happen 
if  we  leave  in  this  bill  language  which 
causes  Members  of  the  body  or  individ- 
uals who  may  aspire  sometime  to  be- 
come Members  of  this  body  to  ask 
themselves.  "Do  I  want  to  impose  upon 
my  family  the  risk  and  some  of  the  dan- 
gers that  could  follow  if,  by  my  adver- 
tising on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers 
what  property  I  have,  I  would  place 
them  in  greater  danger  or  greater  jeop- 
ardy thsn  would  otherwise  be  the  case." 

I  think  that  is  an  important  considera- 
tion, and  I  just  do  not  see  the  rationale 
in  saying  that  to  carry  these  limits  on  up 
to  $5  million  is  going  to  make  this  body 
more  ethical. 

Now,  if  anyone  does  not  know— I  know 
my  friend  from  Wyoming  knows — most 
ranchers,  most  cattlemen,  have  not  had 
any  net  profit  in  the  cow  business  for  at 
least  the  last  2  years.  Yet,  if  you  were 
to  look  at  their  ranches  and  the  amount 
of  land  they  have,  it  very  easily  could 
exceed  $500,000.  It  does  not  take  that 
much  land  these  days. 

If  any  trade  is  being  effected,  and  a  lot 
of  ranchers  are  trying  to  make  trades, 
then  it  has  to  be  reported. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  will 
be  very  sympathetic  when  this  comes  up 
and  will  reflect  upon  what  will  happen 
absent  any  changes  being  made  in  those 
different  categories.  What  I  think  is 
going  to  result  is  that  unwittingly  we  will 


make  targets  for  kidnappers  of  many 
families  of  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while  1 
have  the  floor,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  does  propose  his  amendment 
I  will  personally  consider  it  most  sym- 
pathetically. I  could  go  into  the  rationale 
of  the  committee  now,  but  I  am  going  to 
withdraw  this  one.  I  have  three  others 
which  will  be  accepted;  they  are  routine. 
I  simply  wish  to  get  on  with  the  business 
and  then,  if  the  Senator  wishes  immedi- 
ately to  follow  me,  I  shall  be  happy,  with 
the  consent  of  the  manager,  for  him  to 
so  do. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    127 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  127. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) 
proposes  amendment  No.  127. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  50,  line  6,  insert  following 
the  word  "thereto"  a  semicolon  and  add 
"and  shall  review  the  amounts  deducti- 
ble for  senatorial  expenses  incurred  while 
living  away  from  home  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 31c  of  title  2,  United  States  Code, 
so  that  the  same  will  more  adequately 
relate  to  actual  living  expenses  incurred 
by  a  Member  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties.". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  of  the  ameneiment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
proposes  a  modification  to  amendment  No. 
127. 

The  modified  amendment  No.  127  is 
as  follows : 

On  page  50,  line  7,  insert  a  new  para- 
graph (b) :  "The  Committee  on  Finance  In 
consultation  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee shall  review  the  amounts  deductible 
for  senatorial  expenses  incurred  while  living 
away  from  home  pursuant  to  section  31c  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  so  that  the  same 
will  more  adequately  relate  to  actual  living 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  Member  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  his  ofllclal 
duties.". 

Redesignate  paragraph  (b)  as  (c)  and  In 
line  8  Insert  "and  (b)"  after  line  (a). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  sec- 
tion relates  to  the  study  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 
I  ask  the  Finance  Committee  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  study  the  point  that  we  may  de- 
duct only  $3,000  annually  for  our  Wash- 
ington expenses  even  though  we  main- 
tain two  homes  and  most  of  us  pay  two 
or  three  times  that  amount  in  rent  alone 
for  the  home  that  we  maintain  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  one  of  the  real  inequities  in 
which  we  are  very  badly  in  my  judgment 
considered  under  the  income  tax  code. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  debate 
about  whether  or  not  to  do  anything 
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about  it  in  this  ce>de — probably  it  does 
not  belong  here — I  do  believe  that  it 
should  be  studied  by  the  appropriate 
committees,  and  we  have  a  study  section 
anyhow  in  this  paragraph  which  is 
sought  to  be  amended. 

We  might  as  well  include  this  item, 
which  has  been  so  long  before  us  and 
we  have  never  done  anything  about.  Per- 
haps the  committees  will  enlighten  us  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    103 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  No.  105. 

On  page  39,  line  19,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  exceptional  circumstances  the 
Select  Committee  may  grant  an  extension  to 
the  time  provided  in  this  paragraph  not  to 
exceed  90  days. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  para- 
graph provides  that  we  cannot  utilize 
the  services  of  any  individual  for  more 
than  90  days  in  any  calendar  year  in 
the  conduct  of  our  official  duties,  unless 
that  individual  becomes  an  officer  or  an 
employee  of  the  Government  or  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  or  agrees  in 
writing  to  comply  with  the  Senate  rules, 
these  new  rules  of  official  conduct. 

The  problem  we  have  is  this:  Many  of 
us  organize  task  forces,  consisting  of 
college  professors,  business  people,  and 
labor  people  to  help  us  with  given  types 
of  legislation  and  they  do  not  necessar- 
ily complete  their  work  in  90  days. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
this  precise  question  was  raised  some- 
time back.  We  may  be  able  to  work  out 
an  amendment,  if  the  Senator  will  with- 
draw that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fine.  That  suits  me.  I 
withdraw  my  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     106 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  send  another  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver). The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  proposes  un- 
prlnted amendment  No.  106. 

On  page  23,  after  line  5  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  from  an  Individual  who  Is  a  foreign 
national  If  that  Individual  is  not  acting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
corporation,  partnership  or  business  enter- 
prise, a  foreign  trade,  cultural,  educational 
or  other  association,  a  foreign  political  party 
or  a  foreign  government." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  words 
"foreign  national"  appear  at  page  22, 


line  4,  and  it  is  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  any  gift  from  any  foreign  na- 
tional without  regard  to  whether  that 
foreign  national  is  or  is  not  interested 
in  any  legislation  before  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  such  thing 
was  intended.  Many  of  us  have  foreign 
friends  with  whom  we  enjoy  very  close 
personal  relations  and  so  the  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed,  which  does  not 
seek  to  strike  those  words  but  goes  into 
the  exceptions  at  page  23,  line  5,  adds 
another  exception,  to  wit,  if  that  foreign 
national  is  not  representing  some  inter- 
est wliich  might  liave  an  interest  in  leg- 
islation and  spells  it  out  in  specific  terms. 
I  worked  that  out  with  Senator  Ribicoff, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  found  acceptable 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  advises  me  that  he  finds  the 
amendment  acceptable,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  on  the  committee  who  would  ob- 
ject to  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  like  a  wise 
addition. 

We  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  agreement  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  our  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    OF   BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
amendment  by  Mr.  Helms  to  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow  be  amendment  No.  112, 
on  which  he  wants  20  minutes.  That  is 
one  of  his  20-minute  ameneiments.  He 
wanted  this  amendment  carried  over  un- 
til tomorrow.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
■t^m,  and  he  indicated  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  all  right  with  him  to  have  it 
as  the  first  amendment  of  his  tomorrow. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Helms' 
amendment  No.  112  be  the  order  of  busi- 
ness at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  under- 
stood, is  it  not,  Mr.  President,  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment,  the 
votes  will  occur  in  sequence  in  relation 
to  the  four  other  amendments  by  Mr. 
Helms— 114,  113,  158,  and  111,  in  that 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent that  the  time  be  charged  against 
each  side  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   108 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  No.  108. 

On  page  40,  line  7,  insert  "age,"  after 
"origin,". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  110  prohibits  discriminatory 
employment  practices  in  tlie  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin  or  state  of  physical  handi- 
cap. However,  Senate  Resolution  110 
does  not  contain  a  similar  prohibition 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age. 

I  feel  age  discrimination  should  also 
be  prolaibited.  To  include  age  would  be 
comparable  with  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  which  proliibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age  in  the  use  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  108  to  Senate  Resolution  110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  my  understanding, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  certainly  is  acceptable.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  into  Federal  law,  as 
the  Senator  said,  the  prohibition  against 
employment  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  age;  it  is  a  good  am3ndment. 

We  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    109 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  109. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the^amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(e)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  shall 
promulgate  regulations  and  procedures  to 
Insure  the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns  and 
tax  return  information  examined  by  the  staff 
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of    that   committee   pursuant 
graph  (b)  above.  Such  regulatlojis 
elude  the  sanction  of  dismissal  1 
ployee   who   knowingly   and   wU 
munlcates  to  any  unauthorized 
matlon  derived  from  any 
tax   return   or   tax  return   InfoAnatlon 
amlned  pursuant  to  subparagrapl  i 
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Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.   Presideit 
Resolution  110  provides  that . 
Committee  decides  to  pursue 
gation  of  an  individual,  the 
may  make  his  tax  returns  and 
fldential  financial  material 
any  member  of  the  committee 
member  of  the  staff  of  the 
mittee. 

I  do  not  want  nor  does  any 
ator  or  staff  member  want 
going  to  the  Ethics  Committ^ 
restriction  on  what  staff  ca 
them. 

Therefore,  this  amendment 
quire  the  Ethics  Committee 
gate  regulations  to  protect  the 
tiality  of  tax  returns  and  tax 
formation  filed  with  the 
mittee.  Such  regulations  shall 
dismissal  for  employees 
information  to  unauthorized 

I    actually   would   have 
have  written  civil  and  crimina: 
into  law  for  unauthorized 
such  information.  However, 
only  a  resolution  it  cannot  _ 
enact  statutory  sanctions.  Th 
ment,  therefore,  provides  onl ' 
Ethics  Committee  to  promulga  e 
protect  the   confidentiality 
turns. 
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At  such  time,  however,  as 
passes  legislation  to  apply  in 
cial  disclosure  legislation  to 
branches  of  Government,  I 
an  amendment  to  apply  civil 
inal  sanctions  in  law  to  emp., 
violate   the  confidentiality   of 
return. 


emplc  yees 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  fioor 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
for  me  to  assume  that  the  Si 
soon  be  taking  up  legislation 
financial  disclosure  and  othe: 
tions  uniformly  to  all  three 
Government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  that  is 
standing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  there  „ 

whether  the  chairman  of  the 
mental  Affairs  Conunittee  plan  s 
hearings  and  mark  up  this 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  advised 
tor  RiBicoFF  Intends  to  hold  ..^ 
soon  as  possible,  hopefully  as 
early  May. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I.  being  the  .^.. 
publican  on  that  committee,  will 
join  with  Ser^tor  Ribicoff  am 
our    distinguished    colleague, 
JAvrrs,  in  working  on  suitable 
I  feel  in  many  ways  financial  ^ 
is  just  as  important  for  executiv^ 
officials  since  they  handle  and 
biUions  of  dollars  of  funds  ai 
financial  disclosure  is  a  good 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  t. 
where  we  really  have  no  direct 
tual  capabilities,  where  we  do 
contracts,  where  the  chances  «, 
of  interest  are  much  less  thar 
many  people  in  the  executive 
Government,  it  is  equally 
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members  of  the  executive  branch,  partic- 
ularly in  those  very  highly  sensitive  po- 
sitions where  they  have  major  contract- 
ing authority. 

I  feel,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  have  a  uniform  law,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly participate  with  Senator  Ribicoff 
in  those  hearings,  and  I  trust  we  can  re- 
port out  legislation  soon. 

I  have  no  further  comments  to  make 
on  amendment  No.  109  which,  I  imder- 
stand.  is  acceptable  to  the  managers  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  amendment  is  acceptable. 

I  would  just  say  that  throughout  the 
process  of  discussions  on  this  legislation. 
Senate  Resolution  110,  Senator  Ribicoff 
has  said  on  many  occasions  that,  follow- 
ing this  legislation,  it  is  certainly  his  in- 
tent to  recommend  legislation  that  would 
apply  to  all  three  branches,  for  many  of 
the  reasons  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
described. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  110 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  110  and  ask  the  clerk 
to  report  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  will  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  pro- 
poses amendment  No.  110. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  49.  line  22,  after  the  ".",  add.  "In 
considering  such  legislation,  the  Committee 
shall  consider  the  neea  to  Increase  clerk- 
hire  allowances  tc  provide  for  additional  ex- 
penses that  might  be  necesary  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  resolution.". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  110  requires  the  Committee 
on  Appropjietions  to  study  senatorial 
allowances  to  determine  whether  they 
are  adequate  to  defray  necessary  and 
appropriate  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  a  Member's 
oflBce. 

This  amendment  would  simply  require 
that  that  study  include  whether  or  not 
clerk  hire  allowances  should  be  increased 
to  enable  Members  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  resolution  as 
finally  adopted  will  require  substantial 
bookkeeping  and  other  reporting  re- 
quirements which  might  involve  the  need 
for  additional  allowances  in  a  Senator's 
office. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  as  part  of  the 
study  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  study  the  question  of  resources 
needed,  if  any,  to  comply  with  Senate 
Resolution  110. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  amendment. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  reminder 
of  my  time.  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     14  5 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  145. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Dlinols  correct 
that  we  have  15  minutes  to  a  side  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  there 
are  30  minutes  to  a  side  on  amendment 
No.  133. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Thirty  minutes  to  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  on 
amendment  No.  133. 

The  Chair  is  not  of  the  impression 
there  is  an  agreement  on  amendment 
No.  145  on  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
take  the  full  time,  I  think,  unless  there 
is  an  extended  discussion  of  It. 

I  call  up  amendment  No.  145  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PracT) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  145. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  5,  line  14,  after  "(d)".  Insert  "(1)". 
On  page  5,  after  line  16.  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  In  aggregating  gifts  for  purposes  of 
subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  reporting  individual  may  deduct 
from  the  total  value  of  gifts  received  from 
any  source  during  the  calendar  year  the 
total  value  of  gifts  by  the  reporting  Indi- 
vidual to  that  source  during  the  calendar 
year,  except  that,  if  gifts  with  a  fair  market 
value  of  less  than  $35  received  from  that 
source  are  not  aggregated,  gifts  with  a  fair 
market  value  of  less  than  $35  given  to  that 
source  may  not  be  deducted.". 

On  page  22,  line  4.  after  the  period.  Insert 
"la  determining  whether  an  individual  has 
accepted  any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggre- 
gate value  exceeding  $100  during  a  calen- 
dar year  from  any  person,  organization,  or 
corporation,  there  may  be  deducted  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  gifts  (other  than  gifts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (c))  given  by  such 
individual  to  such  person,  organization,  or 
corporation  during  that  calendar  year.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
sa^pend. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  was  a 
time  limit  on  each  of  the  Senator's  other 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  it 
was  a  time  limit  of  1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  subsequently  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  agreed  to  reduce  it 
to  15  minutes  a  side.  I  thought  that  was 
what  occurred. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well, 
then  we  may  do  that  in  case  we  did  not. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  certainly  agreeable 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty  min- 
utes on  each  of  the  other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Fine. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  get  down  to  the  crux  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  proposed 
rules  affecting  gifts  and  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  there  are  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals covered  by  and  potentially  cov- 
ered by  tiie  limitation  on  gifts. 

If  we  take  the  Bank  of  America  alone, 
it  has  6,000  officers.  There  are  many  cor- 
porations and  other  organizations  that 
have  a  great  many  people  covered  by 
this.  Many  of  us  have  had  extended 
friendships  with  people  who  are  or  some 
day  might  be  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  alter  or 
make  artificial  relationships  which  have 
no  real  relationship  to  potential  confiicts 
of  interest  or  to  attempts  to  influence  a 
Senator  in  legislative  matters. 

Proposed  rule  XLII  requires  that  gifts 
of  over  $250  in  food,  transportation, 
lodging,  and  entertainment  from  a  single 
source  be  reported.  All  other  gifts  from 
a  single  source  valued  at  over  $100  must 
also  be  reported.  Gifts  valued  at  under 
$35  need  not  be  aggregated  for  purposes 
of  reporting. 

Proposed  rule  XLIII  prohibits  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts  valued  over  $100  from 
a  registered  lobbyist  or  from  an  officer  or 
director  of  a  registered  lobbyist  or  an 
officer  or  director  of  an  organization 
which  maintains  a  political  action  com- 
mittee. Gifts  imder  $35  are  excluded. 

These  are  the  provisions  that  I  find 
would  be  extraordinarily  awkward,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  course  of  personal 
relationships  that  may  have  existed  over 
a  period  of  many  decades. 

The  amendment  allows  the  value  of 
gifts  that  a  member  or  employee  gives  in 
return  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  of 
gifts  received  and  the  net  figure  is  used 
to  determine  whether  a  report  must  be 
filed  under  rule  XLII  or  whether  the 
limit  has  been  reached  under  rule  XLIII. 

Certainly,  a  gift  over  $100  to  an  in- 
dividual that  I  may  have  known  for 
several  decades,  who  is  a  business  friend 
in  a  company  that  happens  to  have  a 
PAC,  for  instance,  might  not  be  that  out 
of  the  ordinary  whether  it  is  at  Clirist- 
mas  time  or  any  other  time. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  insure  in 
the  resolution  is  that  there  is  no  gift  that 
would  Influence  or  be  of  undue  influence. 
But  if  I  give  a  gift  valued  at  $100  or  $101 
and  someone  gives  a  gift  to  our  family  of 
roughly  comparable  value,  there  is  no 
effort  being  made  to  influence  anyone. 

I  think  it  is  really  a  situation  v.'hich 
the  committee,  in  the  extremely  difficult 
job  that  they  had  in  trying  to  put  this 
together,  simply  overlooked. 

Under  this  amendment,  for  purposes  of 
reporting  under  rule  XLII.  if  a  Senator 
or  employee  aggregates  only  those  gifts 
given  that  are  worth  $35  or  more  may  be 
deducted  for  purposes  of  arriving  at  the 
net  figure.  As  an  option,  all  gifts  given 
and  rereived  may  be  aggregated. 
f  For  purposes  of  the  limit  under  rule 
XLin,  only  those  gifts  given  in  return 
that  are  valued  at  $35  or  more  may  be 


deducted.  This  is  because  rule  XLIII  does 
not  cover  gifts  valued  under  $35. 

The  amendment  presumes  that  mem- 
bers and  employees  will  keep  accurate 
records  of  transactions  covered  by  either 
rule  so  that  if  a  question  does  arise,  the 
records  may  be  made  available  to  the 
Ethics  Committee.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  rule  XLIII,  be- 
cause the  $100  limit  will  still  apply  where 
more  than  $100  in  covered  gifts  are  re- 
ceived than  given. 

So  it  is  a  net  effect.  But  to  arbitrarily 
place  a  limit  would  be,  I  think,  an  undue 
restriction  in  normal,  customary  hospi- 
tality exchanges,  or  exchanges  of  gifts 
between  friends  of  long  standing.  To  say 
we  cannot  accept  a  gift  when  we  have 
given  in  kind,  we  might  just  as  well  say 
at  Christmas  time,  why  do  people  ex- 
change gifts,  why  not  just  keep  their 
own  gifts?  But  that  is  not  the  spirit  of  it. 
The  spirit  is  an  exchange. 

What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  an 
undue  influence  and  there  cannot  be  an 
undue  influence  if  there  has  been  no  net 
difference  over  the  limitations  placed. 

If  someone  received  a  painting  valued 
at  $300  and  they  gave  a  table  worth  $150. 
that  difference  would  be  more  than  $100. 
They  would  have  to  give  gifts  closer  in 
comparable  value. 

That  is  just  about  what  happens,  any- 
way, in  human  relationships. 

I  think  this  kind  of  situation  is  a  rather 
small  matter.  I  suppose  it  could  be 
handled  with  an  understanding  between 
friends,  "Well,  after  all,  you  are  some- 
what different,  you  are  in  "the  U.S. 
Senate,  therefore,  you  have  these  arbi- 
trary limitations  on  you."' 

But  it  does  seem  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  is  the  principle  of  the 
net  difference  rather  than  the  situation 
that  I  have  outlined.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  trying  to  prohibit  that  kind  of  ex- 
change of  normal  custom. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  just  speaking  for 
myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
makes  a  very  good  case  in  terms  of  the 
limitation  on  gifts,  on  that  section  of  the 
bill  which  is  dealt  with  on  page  2  of  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

In  other  words,  on  page  22,  line  4, 
where  he  is  dealing  with  the  gift  section 
of  the  bill. 

But  I  wonder,  really,  if  the  same  argu- 
ment should  be  applied  to  disclosure, 
which  is  the  other  part  of  the  amendment 
covered,  because  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
rather  different  considerations. 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  gift 
provisions,  we  simply  restricted  gifts 
from  lobbyists  and  PAC's  or  officers  of 
PAC  groups.  That  is  one  thing,  and  I 
would  tend  to  agree  with  the  Senator  on 
that  point.  But  when  we  talk  about  dis- 
closure, remember  in  this  legislation  the 
disclosure  provisions  apply  to  everyone, 
whether  you  are  a  lobbyist  or  associated 
with  a  PAC  or  anyone  else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  exchange  ought 
to  be  reported,  as  with  all  other  gifts, 
under  the  $100  reporting  provisions.  It 
seems  to  me  the  two  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated. One  could  make  a  much  stronger 
argument  for  excluding  it  from  the  gift 
section,  when  you  have  an  exchange  of 
gifts,  than  simply  exempting  it  from  the 


reporting  provisions.  Most  people  would 
argue  that  disclosure  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  involved  in  any  case.  What 
would  the  Senator  think  about  that? 

Mr.  PERCY.  One  aspect  of  it  that  I 
think  would  help,  would  not  require  an 
amendment  but  just  an  interpretation  of 
what  is  intended  and  meant  in  the  fi- 
nancial and  gift  disclosure  report,  might 
be  clarified  at  this  point.  A  Member,  of- 
flcer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may 
wish  to  make  some  explanatory  com- 
ments regarding  information  included  in 
the  financial  and  gift  disclosure  report 
that  is  required  to  be  filed.  Would  the 
managers  of  the  bill  agree  that  such  ex- 
planatory comments  be  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  report,  so  that  they 
will  be  available  for  public  inspection 
along  with  the  report,  and  will  be  mailed 
to  those  requesting  copies  of  the  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate? 

I  think  that  would  take  care  of  a 
part  of  the  problem,  at  least,  so  that  in 
the  report  itself  there  would  be  a  full 
explanation  that,  after  all,  a  Senator  or 
member  of  the  Senate  staff  received  a 
gift,  but  in  turn  they  gave  a  gift,  and 
you  could  list  the  respective  values.  It 
creates  an  artificial  situation,  as  I  think 
we  can  all  see,  but  at  least  it  creates  a 
better  record  than  showing  something 
was  received  and  nothing  given  in  return, 
so  that  there  is  no  offset. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  tha^  the  re- 
porting Member  or  officer  may  offer  an 
explanation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  He  may  wish  to  include 
it,  that  is  right.  There  is  no  obligation, 
but  if  he  does  it,  would  the  manager  of 
the  bill  agree  that  the  explanation  would 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  report,  so  that 
the  explanation  is  available  for  public 
inspection  along  with  the  report,  and 
is  delivered  to  those  requesting  copies  of 
the  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  not  a  big  issue  for 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  if  in 
fact  there  is  a  mutual  exchange  of  gifts 
or  hospitality,  so  that  it  is  a  wash,  I 
really  do  not  see  any  reason  for  report- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  requirement  of  reporting  a  per- 
sonal gift  worth  over  $100  from  a  friend, 
not  in  the  excluded  classes,  was  very 
strict.  We  are  talking  in  some  cases,  after 
all,  about  transactions  among  personal 
friends  who  are  in  no  way  involved  in 
lobbying  and  in  no  way  involved  with 
PAC's  or  any  other  kind  of  groups. 

The  amendment  does  not  concern  me 
all  that  much.  I  do  not  like  to  see  more 
filing  than  Ls  necessary  to  be  done  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  resolution, 
or  any  act.  As  the  Senator  well  stated, 
if  there  is  an  exchange  of  hospitality  be- 
tween two  individuals,  and  they  are  a 
wash  in  terms  of  the  exchange,  I  hardly 
see  much  point  in  having  people  fill  out 
a  report  saying,  "I  stayed  10  days  with 
my  friend  last  summer  and  he  spent  10 
days  at  my  place  this  winter."  What  are 
we  trying  to  accomplish  other  than  a  lot 
of  paperwork  that  serves  no  purpose? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  that  illustration  is 
used,  let  us  just  take  the  case  of  when 
friends  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  stay  at  the  Senators 
home  for  a  period  of  a  few  days;  it  is 
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generally  customary  for  gues 
spend  3  or  4  days  to  bring  a 
Let  us  say  the  house  gift 
the  guests  brought  a  pair  of 
them  to  the  Senator  from     ^ 
value  of  the  skis  might  be 
What  does  the  Senator  fron 
do  then?  Under  this  resolution 
be  required  to  say,  "I  cannot 
gift;   take  It  back  and  give 
worth  $98." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  , 
tor  that  the  fact  is  that  under 
tion  personal  hospitality  is 
empted.  It  was  not  a  good 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  if  it  is  a  gi 
of  gift  given  by,  let  us  say, 
friend  of  long  standing  of 
from  Wisconsin,  who  has 
home  for  3  or  4  days,  and 
house  gift,  and  the  house 
over  $125? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  would 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  true  that 
it   is   worth   over   $125,   coijld 
accepted? 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  If  it  is  from 
two  exempted  groups  it  cotld 
accepted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  not  be? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  righ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Even  though 
ceived  hospitality  for  4  or  5 
Senator's  house,  and  is 
it  as  a  house  gift? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  Is 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  the  ,  „ 
Senator  from  Dlinois  to  say 
is  no  attempt  of  any  kind  to 
there  is  an  exchange  of 
and  therefore  we  only     .    _ 
trying  to  cut  down  the  paper  v 
we  only  report  the  net  differerice 
is  nothing  given  in  exchange 
gift  of  over  $100,  it  has  to  be 
Umited,  but  if  It  is  in  returr 
that  has  been  received  it 
to  be. 
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I  wonder  if  the  amendmer^t 
appeal  to  the  floor  manager 
reducing  paperwork  without 
undercutting  the  purpose,  whiih 
ator  from  Illinois  thoroughl; 
It  is  the  net  difference  we  are 
Thus  the  matter  will  end  . 
other  effect  than  to  eliminate 
kinds  of  cases  where  there  is 
hospitality,  gifts,  or  whatever 

Mr.   NELSON.  I   think 
states   the  case  which  woulH 
everyone,  or  at  least  almost 
and  that  is  longtime  persona 
ships  with   individuals, 
before  we  ever  came  to  the 

I  have  one  freind  like 
happened  to  know  when  I 
State  legislatiu-e.  We  have  - 
for  20  years.  He  is  a  lobbyist, 
sonal  friend  to  this  day.  I  am 
are  many  other  Senators  . 
kinds  of  friends  of  that  type. 

I  understood  that  the  

Iowa  favored  disclosure  even  if 
offsetting  gifts.  I  have  no 
the  position  of  the  Senator 
I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator  from   Illinois,   and 
objection  to  the  position  of 
Jtee  that  sent  out  the 
can  reach  some  agreement.  I 
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Mr.  PERCY  What  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  .is  trying  to  avoid  is  the  paper- 
work. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  are  trying  to  create 
something  here.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
old  friends.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
says  he  has  friends  of  20  or  30  years' 
standing.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
friends  of  40  years'  standing.  We  have 
traveled  together.  When  we  travel  to- 
gether on  a  trip,  someone  picks  up  the 
check  for  dinner  today,  and  someone  else 
tomorrow.  Under  the  pending  resolution, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  books  on  this 
whole  business,  though  at  the  end  of  the 
trip  it  usually  works  out  that  you  have 
equalized  the  expenditures. 

We  are  not  trying  to  evade  the  situa- 
tion the  committee  has  faced  up  to.  The 
question  is,  over  the  period  of  the  report- 
ing time,  over  1  year,  has  there  been  a 
net  factor  of  financial  gain  greater  than 
$150  or  $200,  whatever  the  case  may  be? 

Then  if  there  is,  it  is  prohibited  to  ac- 
cept a  gift  valued  over  $100,  or  if  it  is  over 
the  $250  or  $100  limits  of  rule  XLII,  it 
must  be  reported.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  Senator  or  member  of  the  staff 
to  keep  such  records  that  he  can  prove 
the  value,  if  ever  challenged.  I  do  not 
Imagine  there  will  be  1  time  out  of  1,000 
where  it  will  be  challenged. 

What  I  am  trying  to  eliminate  is  all 
this  filing,  all  this  paperwork,  and  all 
this  needless  reporting  which  will  be 
done  when"  we  take  into  account  that,  if 
we  take  all  the  officers  and  directors  of 
all  the  organizations  we  have  potentially 
covered  in  America,  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in- 
volved. That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  trying  to  eliminate  in  this  one 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURIIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  ladies  of  the  country  will  again 
break  the  doors  of  the  Senate  down  and 
we  will  again  have  a  lady  Senator.  That 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  this  body. 
When  that  time  comes,  suppose  that  lady 
Senator  is  the  object  of  a  courtship  and 
she  receives  an  engagement  ring  and  a 
wedding  ring.  Does  she  report  that  fact 
under  this  resolution?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  whole  subject  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  discussing' is  getting  off  into  a  ridic- 
ulous area.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
maintaining  standards  of  honesty  as 
Senators. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  question  an- 
swered. In  such  a  case  would  she  report 
the  receipt  of  her  engagement  ring? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  prefer  the  question  be  directed  to 
the  committee  or  the  floor  manager  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  will  be  faced  with 
many  questions  like  that  as  we  go 
along.  I  am  trying  to  eliminate  the 
perfectly  obvious  cases  with  which  we 
are  really  not  trying  to  deal  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  managing  the  resolution  answer 
my  question? 


Mr.  NELSON.  The  question  again  was 
what? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  a  lady  Senator  is  the 
object  of  a  courtship — and  this  would 
apply  to  a  staff  member  also — and  she 
receives  an  engagement  ring  and  a  wed- 
ding ring,  does  she  report  it,  under  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  they  cancel 
each  other,  I  take  It, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  serious.  I  am  not 
trying  to  be  humorous.  I  am  serious  in 
this  regard.  I  think  in  this  whole  area 
we  are  now  talking  about  we  are  getting 
quite  far  away  from  anything  related  to 
honesty  on  the  part  of  Senators. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Of  course,  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Illinois  offers 
does  not  apply  just  to  100  Members.  It 
applies  to  some  1,500  employees  of  the 
Senate.  So  it  is  a  much  broader  question. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  all  have  the  same  kind 
of  personal  relationships.  Employees  are 
no  different  from  Senators.  They  have 
longstanding  friends.  They  may  be  ex- 
changing gifts  back  and  forth  at  Christ- 
mastime or  throughout  the  year,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree.  I  am  saying  the 
problem  is  substantial  because  there  are 
1,500  employees  involved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  answer  to 
it? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  answer  to  it  is  that 
xmder  this  resolution  I  guess  they  would 
have  to  report  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now  suppose  she  gives  it 
back  before  the  reporting  date.  Does  she 
report  the  gift  and  the  return,  or  can 
it  be  ignored? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  a  young  lady 
in  my  office  right  now  who  is  engaged 
to  a  lobbyist.  When  he  gives  her  a  ring, 
if  she  has  to  report  it  I  imagine  It  will 
be  a  little  embarrassing  to  her  fiance, 
who  will  have  to  say  how  much  he  paid 
for  the  ring. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  is  the  same  sort  of 
thing  that  we  are  getting  at.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  ask  the  value  of  gifts 
that  are  given,  I  suppose,  and  have  them 
appraised.  We  will  have  to  report  them. 
That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
in  the  amendment  that  was  just  agreed 
to  request  the  Rules  Committee  to  de- 
termine how  much  all  this  bookkeeping 
will  cost  and  who  will  pay  for  it.  This 
pay  increase  we  have  been  talking  about 
so  much  may  start  to  dwindle  when  we 
start  getting  into  the  bookkeeping  costs. 
We  will  have  to  keep  records  and  have 
them  audited,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if 
a  person  gives  a  friend  a  gift  and  he  gives 
a  gift  in  return,  only  the  difference  in 
value  is  reported. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right.  They  only 
report  the  net  value,  if  someone  gives 
a  Member  or  employee  a  gift. 

I  want  to  be  very  serious  about  this 
point.  In  business,  and  business  faces  the 
same  problems  we  do  in  the  Senate,  how 
do  they  keep  people  in  the  purchasing 
department  from  getting  corrupted?  Are 
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they  corrupted  with  a  $5  lunch?  Are  they 
corrupted  with  a  night  out  at  the  21 
Club? 

I  adopted  a  very  simple  rule  that  stood 
the  test  of  time  for  the  20  years  that  I 
was  a  chief  executive  officer.  Anyone  in 
the  purchasing  department,  or  any  other 
department  of  the  company,  could  ac- 
cept hospitality  from  a  seller  trying  to 
sell  him  something  because  mealtime 
is  a  good  time  to  talk  over  business,  ex- 
change views  and  ideas.  But  I  had  an 
absolute  requirement  that  they  could 
not  accept  two  in  a  row.  The  next  time 
they  would  take  the  seller  out  to  lunch, 
dinner,  whatever  it  was,  and  put  in  an 
expense  voucher.  The  company  would 
til  en  pay  for  it.  They  never  could  accept 
two  in  a  row. 

That  eliminated  all  the  problems.  It 
was  an  exchange  then.  There  was  no 
obligation.  The  suppliers  were  stunned 
when  they  learned  that  our  integrity  in 
business  was  such  that  they  w^ould  be 
treated  as  coequals,  that  they  were  not 
trying  to  buy  that  business  with  a  lunch 
or  a  dinner.  They  were  using  mealtime 
as  a  time  to  exchange  ideas  and  thoughts 
and  get  to  know  each  other,  but  the 
company  they  were  selling  to  would  en- 
tertain them  for  a  meal  the  next  time. 
That  was  one  of  the  best  things  we  ever 
did. 

That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  here, 
to  say  if  there  is  an  exchange,  it  is  the 
net  difference  we  are  talking  about.  If  a 
gift  is  accepted,  then  one  better  see  that 
a  gift  is  given  back. 

There  would  be  a  lot  of  lobbyists 
around  here  who  will  be  stunned,  and  a 
lot  of  gifts  that  will  be  turned  dowTi.  if 
a  Senator  realized  he  had  to  give  a  gift 
back,  or  should,  if  the  difference  was 
over  whatever  the  allowance  is. 

First,  this  is  one  way  to  eliminate 
paperwork,  and,  second,  to  remove  some 
of  the  artificiality. 

I  do  not  even  know  whether  a  lot  of 
my  friends  have  a  PAC.  I  have  friends 
of  30  years  standing  who  have  never 
really  discussed  a  legislative  item  with 
me.  They  have  no  interest  in  legisla- 
tion. They  may  have  a  PAC.  I  do  not 
know.  I  will  now  have  to  ask  them  if 
they  have  a  PAC. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  now  offering  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  paperwork  and  remove  some 
of  the  artificiality  I  feel  we  are  creat- 
ing, setting  ourselves  up  as  a  separate 
group. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Charles  Bart- 
lett,  a  distinguished  columnist,  entitled 
"Congressional  Ethics  May  Have  a  Hol- 
low Core." 

In  a  sense,  this  columnist,  respected 
across  the  country  for  his  faime&s  and 
judgment,  has  pointed  out  very  aptly 
some  of  the  problems  we  are  facing.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  simply  to  try  to  lessen  the  niunber  of 
instances  of  this  kind  which  really  make 
no  sense,  but  also  to  stick  to  the  principle 
of  the  committee  that  there  should  not 
be  a  gift  or  an  unreported  gift  of  over 
$100  or  $250,  as  the  case  may  be,  unlebs 
there  is  such  an  exchange. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1977J 

Congressional  Ethics  May  Have  a  Hollow 
Core 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

If  envy  is  a  key  Ingredient  of  the  egal- 
itarian spirit.  Congress  is  brewang  a  fresh 
batch  of  It  in  Its  \irgent  moves  to  win  back 
popular  esteem. 

The  new  assertions  of  more  rigid  ethics  In 
the  House  and  Senate  will  take  members  of 
Congress  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  moonlight- 
ers. Tlielr  sense  of  vulnerability  at  having 
their  pay  raised  sharply  has  stirred  them  to 
react  to  admonitions  that  they  should  now 
regard  themselves  as  full-time  hirelings  of 
the  federal  government. 

Accordingly,  the  House  has  adopted  and 
the  Senate  Is  about  to  adopt  a  restraint  that 
will  allow  no  member  to  earn  more  than 
$8,625  beyond  his  salary  in  any  given  year. 
No  matter  how  well  his  book  Is  selling  or  how 
heavy  the  demand  for  his  lectures,  he  will 
confront  what  Speaker  O'Neill  has  called  "a 
scarifice  we  must  all  make." 

The  Injustice  of  this  sacrifice  is  that  it 
will  not  affect  the  outside  Incomes  of  mem- 
bers who  have  made  money,  who  Inherited 
it,  who  own  farms,  business,  rental  prop- 
erties, or  who  have  working  wives.  They  will 
enjoy  whatever  added  income  their  assets 
produce  while  less  endowed  colleagues  chafe 
at  the  restraints  on  their  earnings.  The  lat- 
ter will  also  be  tempted  to  chafe  at  the 
wealth  which  has  eluded  them  and  their 
egalitarian  instincts  may  be  Inflammed. 

The  members  are  too  sensitive  about  being 
lofted  by  their  pay  hike  Into  the  top  I  per 
cent  of  Income  earners.  They  .should  take 
heart  from  the  late  Sen.  Robert  Kerr,  a 
shrewd  coot  who  relished  being  rich.  He 
argued  that  he  hnd  "a  community  of  inter- 
est" with  Oklahomans  through  his  involve- 
ment In  oil.  farming  and  banks.  He  said  that 
without  these  links,  he  wouldn't  "be  worth 
a  nickel  to  them." 

George  Bernard  Shaw  similarly  concluded 
that  power  does  not  corrupt  men.  Actually, 
he  said,  power  is  corrupted  by  the  fools  who 
acquire  it.  Few  who  get  to  Congress  are  fools 
and  those  who  exposed  the  Institution  to 
ridicule  in  recent  years  became  fools  becaiise 
they  allowed  them.selves  to  stay  Immersed 
and  isolated  far  too  long  In  Its  specialized 
environment. 

Pending  proposal.?  to  Impose  purity  on 
those  who  serve  have  the  huge  defect  of  en- 
larging the  apartness  of  the  average  mem- 
ber, pvilling  him  further  away  from  the  warp 
and  woof  of  society. 

The  disclosure  laws,  spending  limits,  and 
heavy  burdens  of  the  job  are  transforming 
him  into  a  frocked  citizen,  a  novice  in  an 
order  with  its  own  code  of  conduct. 

Sen.  Floyd  Haskell,  D.-Colo.,  t«stified  that 
no  member  should  spend  "any  substantial 
amount  of  time"  managing  his  financial  af- 
fairs. By  this  yardstick,  a  member  should 
also  limit  the  time  he  spends  tending  his 
garden,  playing  tennis,  or  rearing  his  chil- 
dien.  The  Idea  of  the  code  is  to  commit  him 
to  being  a  full-time  politician,  an  exertion 
certain  to  reduce  him  In  a  few  short  years 
into  a  caricature. 

This  is  not  what  the  founding  fathers  had 
in  mind.  Ijegislators  were  to  emerge  from  the 
people  long  enough  to  do  their  duties  and 
then  return  to  what  they  were.  Tliey  were 
to  keep  their  Identities  as  striving  citizens 
instead  of  flaunting  their  togas.  The  aim  of 
reform,  as  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  R.-Tenn.,  has 
been  saying,  sho\ild  be  to  help  the  over- 
worked members  recapture  their  civilian 
status. 

The  new  code  Is  an  over-reaction.  Congress 
is  not  perceived  as  corrupt  by  reasonable 


people  and  cosmetic  cures  will  not  reach  the 
few  members  who  may  have  strayed.  If  the 
members  could  learn  to  take  serious  trips 
Instead  of  Junkets,  retire  when  their  abili- 
ties diminish,  get  organized  to  face  up  quick- 
ly to  the  problems  that  arise,  and  behave 
more  like  citizens  than  politicians.  Congress" 
popularity  will  soon  revive. 

"The  first  mistake  In  public  business  is 
going  Into  it,"  Benjamin  Franklin  said.  The 
old  codger  will  be  proven  right  once  again  If 
the  members  keep  accepting  Indignities  as 
the  price  of  restoring  Congress'  reputation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
raised  a  point  about  gifts.  As  I  say,  I  have 
a  young  lady  in  my  office  now  who  Is  en- 
gaged to  a  lobbyist.  The  question  is 
whether  she  can  accept  a  ring  valued 
over  $100.  I  imagine  she  would  be  dis- 
appointed and  give  up  her  job  rather 
than  to  accept  a  ring  for  $100  or  less. 
Maybe  we  will  have  to  offer  some  excep- 
tions to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  encourage  marriages,  in 
other  words  to  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  weddings  or  marriages. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  we  had  better 
think  over.  I  think  that  both  Senators 
have  raised  valid  points  here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  legislation  an- 
.swer  my  last  question?  It  is  this:  The 
Senator  has  told  me  that  if  someone  sub- 
ject to  this  bill  were  involved  in  a  court- 
ship and  received  an  engagement  ring, 
she  would  have  to  report  it. 

My  second  question  is.  suppose  she  re- 
turned it  before  the  reporting  date 
arrived.  Does  she  report  the  receipt  and 
the  return ;  or  neither? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  guess  the  answer  to 
that  would  be  neither. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
porting, there  would  be  no  gift. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  however,  I 
was  prepared  to  accept  what  is  in  the 
resolution.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
which  I  think  makes  good  sense.  So  if 
there  is  no  ob.iection,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendm.ent  was  agreed  to. 

AME;vOMENr    NO.    149 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  149  and  ask  that  it 
be  sts.tcci 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  -stated.  The  assist- 
ant legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  pro- 
poses amendment  no.  149. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  12,  strike  out  "duties." 
and  in-sert  in  lieu  thereof  "duties.  Including 
the  expenditure  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  (other  than  earned  Income),  In  an 
amount  which  would  interfere  with  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  official  duties.". 
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On  page  63.  between  lines 
a  new  section  as  follows: 
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"Sec.  310.  The  Committee 
Administration  shall,    within 
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mendatlons  to  the  Senate  as 
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earned  Income) .". 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preslden 
amendment  which  I  hope  wll 
ceptable.  It  really  is  to  get 
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earned  income,  but  there  is 
unearned  income  which  is 
In  the  sense  of  fairness,  the 
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The  resolution,  as  we 
adopt  it,  places  a  limit  on 
Income  of  15  percent  of  a  . 
However,  no  limit  is  placed 
Income,  other  than  the 
terest  provision,  which  states 
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The  amendment  that  I  . 
adds  the  following  language 
of  this  conflict  of  interest 

.  .  .  Including  the  expenditure 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  Income 
earned  Income)   in  an  amount  t.- 
Interfere    with    the   consclentlo  is 
ance  of  official  duties. 


The    amendment    also    ». 
Committee  on  Rules  to  make 
dations  for  more  specific  gu 
the  amount  of  time  which 
on  the  acquisition  of  such  ...^, 
180  days  after  adoption  of  the 

The  Senator  from  Illinois 
concerned  at  the  appearance 
ness,  of  discrimination  be' 
categories  of  Senators— thost 
no  unearned  income  to  spe 
might  have  depended  in  the 
earned  Income;  and  those  Se- 
have  virtually  no  restrictlor 
now,  who  have  no  particular 
earned  income,  but  have  a 
interest  in  unearned  income 

A  major  purpose  of  the  limi 
Income  in  the  resolution  is 
clear  that  the  Senate  is  , 
time  job.  However,  many  ^„w 
sources  take  no  more  or  evei 
than  unearned  income.  For 
us  say  real  estate  managc„ 
could  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  no  limitation  whatsoever 
think  a  time  limitation  mus 
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be  placed  on  a  Senator,  such  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  enjoys  unearned 
income  but  has  no  restriction  whatso- 
ever imposed  upon  the  amoimt  of  time 
that  he  could  put  into  that  unearned 
income. 

It  is  possible  for  a  Senator  to  spend  30 
or  40  percent  of  time,  50  percent  of  his 
time,  managing  properties  that  he  owns, 
and  so  forth,  without,  in  any  way,  ab- 
dicating his  responsibilities,  under  the 
resolution  as  it  now  stands.  This  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  expendi- 
tiu-e  of  time  should  also  be  a  consid- 
eration in  the  acquisition  of  unearned 
Income.  So  many  times,  we  have  re- 
peated that  a  Senator's  job  is  supposed 
to  be  a  full-time  job.  Well,  then,  let  us 
not  just  put  the  limitation  on  those  who 
have  had  earned  income;  let  us  put 
that  same  limitation  on  time  itself  on  the 
Senators  who  have  imearned  income.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  many  Senators 
that  are  spending  that  proportion  of 
time,  but  there  may  be  at  some  time 
in  the  futiu-e.  It  could  be  a  loophole  that 
I  think  would  be  worthy  of  plugging  at 
this  particular  time  before  some  abuse 
in  the  future  would  require  us  to  act  in 
retrospect. 

The  point  may  be  made  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  is  already  being  asked 
to  report  on  other  items  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  place  a  specific  limit  on  the 
use  of  time.  While  it  would  be  difiBcult 
to  place  an  absolute  limit  on  the  amount 
of  time  that  may  be  spent  on  acquisi- 
tion of  imeamed  income,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee may  be  able  to  develop  some 
guidelines  based  on  the  amount  of  time 
which  Senate  duties  may  require. 

I  know  this  a  difficult  question.  I  think 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  which 
does  at  least  say  that  no  time  can  be 
spent  on  unearned  income  that  would 
interfere  with  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  official  duties,  would  at  least 
place  a  moral  obligation,  if  not  an  actual 
obligation,  on  a  Senator  not  to  spend 
undue  time  on  outside  imeamed  income. 
I  think  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. Maybe  the  Rules  Committee  could 
come  up  with  something  better.  If  they 
cannot  and  they  say  it  is  an  impossible 
job,  I  would  accept  their  decision,  but 
I  think  they  ought  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
Before  I  offered  this  amendment,  I 
wanted  to  see  whether  I  could  determine 
how  much  personal  time  I  have  spent  in 
the  last  decade  in  connection  with  out- 
side imeamed  income.  I  think  the  figure 
of  less  than  1  percent  could  be  verified. 
I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  verify  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  spend 
much  time.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator 
who  does.  But  it  could  be  that,  to  those 
Senators  who  feel  there  has  been  a  real 
discrimination  against  those  who  have 
outside  earned  income  and  are  now  se- 
verely restricted  by  the  15  percent,  at 
least  we.  in  principle,  have  said.  "What 
is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gander;  we  are  going  to  apply  this 
across  the  board."  Every  Senator  will 
be  affected  by  this,  because  we  feel  that 
the  Senate  should  be  virtually  a  full- 
time  job  and  we  are  going  to  cover  every- 
one, not  just  a  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  any  investment  portfolio,  if  that  is 


the  correct  word.  Neither  Arthm-  Ander- 
son nor  anybody  else  manages  what  I  do 
not  have.  But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  seems  to  me  that,  a  few  moments 
ago,  he  was  arguing  about  creating  all 
kinds  of  paperwork  and  all  kinds  of  extra 
duties  in  accounting  and  timekeeping; 
and  suddenly,  the  Senator  comes  along 
with  an  amendment  which,  if  it  does  any- 
thing, would  do  that.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  does  anything. 

Lines  9  through  12,  on  page  27,  state 
quite  clearly: 

No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall  en- 
gage In  any  outside  business  or  professional 
activity  or  employment  for  compensation 
which  Is  Inconsistent  or  In  conflict  with  the 
conscientious  performance  of  official  duties. 

I  consider  that  an  unnecessary  para- 
graph and  said  so  when  we  had  this  mat- 
ter in  committee.  I  assume  that  anybody 
who  takes  a  public  position — in  Con- 
gress, State  legislatures,  or  what  have 
you — should  not  engage  in  outside  busi- 
ness or  professional  activity  or  employ- 
ment which  is  inconsistent  or  in  conflict. 
I  did  not  assume  we  had  to  write  that 
into  a  resolution,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
committee  did. 

So,  there  it  is.  It  is,  as  I  said  about  an- 
other provision  last  week,  a  kind  of 
Golden  Rule  badly  stated.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  there  or  why  it  is  necessary, 
but  there  it  Is. 

Now  the  Senator  would  include  an 
added  provision  that  you  cannot  spend 
time  for  the  purpose  of  managing  a 
portfolio. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  just  says  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  income,  which  is  the 
whole  idea  of  the  limitation  of  15  per- 
cent imposed,  over  severe  objection,  upon 
all  Senators. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  the  view  of  some.  It 
may  be.  I  did  not  make  the  argument 
that  that  was  the  whole  idea  at  all.  I 
think  it  is  a  minor,  minor  part  of  the 
limitation  on  honoraria  income. 

But  the  Senator  is  saying:  For  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  income.  What  area  of 
income  acquisitions  is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about?  We  prohibit  the  rendering  of 
any  professional  services,  such  as  law,  or 
architecture,  for  any  income.  We  limit 
the  amount  of  earned  income  in  other 
areas.  What  activity  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  income  is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  covering  other  than  manage- 
ment of  investment  portfolio? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  could  be  a  whole 
variety. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  want  a  variety. 
Give  me  one. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  as  wide  as  the  defini- 
tion of  unearned  income  is.  A  Senator 
could  acquire  15,  20,  or  30  pieces  of  com- 
mercial property,  residential  property 
right  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  could 
spend  his  time  going  around  collecting 
the  rent.  He  could  do  any  number  of 
services  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
doing  it. 

It  seems  as  though  we  have  restricted 
the  amount  of  time  that  an  individual 
can  spend  on  earned  income  by  simply 
saying  it  cannot  exceed  15  percent  of  his 
own  Senate  salary,  but  we  place  no  limi- 
tation on  unearned  income.  Again  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  no  particular 
cases  in  mind.  I  know  of  no  Senator 
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spending  that  kind  of  time.  But  it  seems 
when  we  are  writing  regulations  we  are 
not  writing  them  only  for  the  present 
body.  We  are  writing  them  we  hope  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  it  could  well  be 
that  there  is  an  inference  of  unfairness 
on  the  part  of  some  Senators  who  feel, 
"You  have  restricted  us  who  before  de- 
pendend  upon  earned  income," — and 
many  Senators  have  said  they  have  de- 
pended upon  earned  income," — and 
you  put  no  limitation  whatsoever  other 
than  this  conflict  of  interest  provision  on 
unearned  income." 

There  is  a  conflict,  also,  of  time,  and 
there  could  be  a  case  where'- a  Senator 
might  well  put  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
managing  properties  and  managing  his 
estates.  In  fact,  it  could  be  possible  that 
some  Members  who  depended  upon 
earned  income  before  will  decide:  "It 
pays  to  be  a  capitalist  now,  and  I  will 
try  to  acquire  some  capital  and  I  will  try 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  make  money 
that  way  because  that  is  exempt,  that  the 
Senate  doesn't  put  any  limitation  on 
whatsoever  so  long  as  there  is  no  con- 
flict of  interest." 

But  if  we  simply  say  that  he  cannot 
spend  time  on  making  money  that  in  any 
way  would  detract  from  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  his  official  duties, 
that  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  get  right  to  the  heart  of  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

The  Senate  accepted  a  very  large  sub- 
stantial increase  in  salary  because  we 
intended  to  say  this  is  a  fulltime  job. 
Why  should  it  not  apply,  then,  with  the 
same  brush  that  paints  those  living  on 
earned  income?  Why  should  not  the 
same  brush  apply  to  those  who  live  on 
unearned  income  so  that  they  cannot 
put  an  amount  of  time  in  on  unearned 
income  that  would  detract  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties? 

I  cannot  see  how  any  Senator  could 
really  object  to  that  provision.  It  simply 
plugs  a  possible  loophole.  I  know  of  no 
cases  it  applies  to  today.  But  it  is  a  possi- 
ble loophole  that  I  think  in  fairness  we 
should  plug  up,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
offered  by  someone  who  is  not  at  all  af- 
fected by  the  15-percent  limitation  on 
earned  income. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, one  of  the  things  that  clutters 
up  the  statute  books  of  the  country  is 
that  we  have  some  creative  minds  in 
both  Houses  who  attempt  to  dream  up 
rules  to  handle  situations  like  these.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  case  yet,  never  heard 
of  any  case  yet,  may  never  ever  happen 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  some 
day,  some  time,  under  some  circum- 
stance, maybe  in  2050,  or  2075,  someone 
might  spend  more  time  than  he  should 
spend  in  violation  of  the  Golden  Rule 
which  said,  "You  should  not  do  anything 
in  conflict  with  your  duties  or  that  inter- 
feres with  the  performance  of  your 
duties."  So  let  us  pass  a  rule  that  means 
absolutely  nothing  and  is  totally  unen- 
forceable, to  defend  the  institution 
against  something  that  so  far  as  we 
know  has  never  happened  and  even  if  it 
did  we  could  not  prove  it. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  Let  us  as- 
sume we  have  a  Senator  who  decides: 
"I  am  going  to  spend  all  my  time,  ex- 


cept during  rollcalls,  in  my  oflBce  study- 
ing investments  and  how  to  handle  my 
portfolio,  and  then  on  weekends  I  am 
going  to  go  into  my  study,  pull  the 
shades,  close  the  door,  and  spend  all  day 
Saturday  and  all  day  Sunday  working 
on  the  portfolio  of  investments  and 
when  the  recess  comes  I  do  the  same." 
When  the  Rules  Committee  undertakes 
to  establish  some  kind  of  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  a  specific  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  time 
spent,  what  should  they  do? 

If  I  were  on  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
stop,  and  I  was  told  I  had  to  do  it,  we 
would  hire  some  detectives,  and  we  would 
watch  that  Senator  to  see  what  he  is 
doing  with  his  time. 

Now  we  know  what  the  next  amend- 
ment will  be,  and  it  will  be  equally  tough. 
The  next  amendment  we  are  going  to 
get  will  provide  that  you  can  only  spend 
a  very  limited  amount  of  time  day- 
dreaming because  day  dreaming  inter- 
feres with  the  pei'formance  of  your 
duties.  How  do  we  catch  the  fellow  who  is 
day  dreaming?  It  is  awfully  hard  to  do. 
So  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  resolu- 
tions saying  that  you  cannot  daydream. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
right  there? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  most  of  my  en- 
joyment in  life,  playing  Mr.  Mitty.  day- 
dreaming about  what  I  "ain't"  and  what 
I  would  like  to  be.  But  let  us  not  have  a 
resolution  that  says  we  cannot  day- 
dream. I  cannot  afford  to  do  anything 
for  entertainment  other  than  daydream. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Staatmurield  for  a  brief^question? 

Mrrl^ELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
could  tell  whether  a  Senator  has  been 
day  dreaming  by  looking  at  the  legis- 
lative proposals  that  he  makes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  say  that  di- 
rectly, but  I  guess  the  Senator  looked 
at  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  wonder  where  this 
came  from. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  may  have  been 
the  result  of  daydreaming. 

Anyway  with  all  good  cheer,  I  must 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois :  I  realize 
that  having  been  a  dramatically  success- 
ful man.  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  young  age  becoming 
the  president  of  Bell  &  Howell,  that 
he  wishes  to  try  to  be  fair  and  put  some 
limitation  on  what  the  rich  man  can  do. 
this  I  wish  also;  I  would  like  to  get  quite 
a  bit  of  that  money  away  from  him  if  we 
could. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Go  up  in  the  office  and 
pull  the  shades  down.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  if  we  could  get  It 
into  the  General  Treasury  which  is  the 
the  second  best  choice,  or  into  my 
bank  which  is  the  first  best  choice,  I 
would  do  it,  but  I  carmot  think  of  any 
law  that  I  could  pass  to  do  so. 

I  know  that  the  Senator's  intent  Is 
good,  but  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
way  for  this  to  be  done,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  will  go  up  the  wall  trying 
to  come  in  with  a  recommendation  on 
the  amount  of  time  which  a  Senator 
may  devote  to  acquisition  of  income.  I 


agree  with  the  Senator  from  NeUraska. 
We  have  enough  trouble  now  with  pro- 
visions in  here  with  which,  in  fact,  I  did 
not  personally  agree.  One  Senator  said, 
"You  are  creating  an  OSHA  code  of 
ethics,  or  an  ethics  code  with  OSHA 
regulations."  So  I  think  that  the  Senator 
should  take  that  amendment  back,  take 
it  home  with  him,  take  it  into  his  library 
and  study  it  a  little. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  feel  that  if  a  Senator  did 
spend  time  on  outside  business  or  ac- 
tivity in  making  money,  which  took  con- 
siderable time,  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent or  in  conflict  with  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  his  official  duties? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feel 
that  that  should  be  countenanced  in  any 
way  or  is  it  consistent  with  what  the 
committee  is  attempting  to  establish  in 
this  resolution? 

In  other  words,  are  we  differing  at  all 
on  principle?  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Sen- 
ator to  devote  virtually  all  his  time  to 
his  Senate  job,  then  he  should  not  be 
managing  properties  and  running 
around  making  money  on  his  caiptal. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  agree  with  that, 

but  all  that  does  is 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  that  is  true— and  it 
applies  to  20  Senators,  possibly  more — 
then  is  it  any  more  subject  to  ridicule, 
I  might  say,  than  certain  other  provi- 
sions in  this  resolution  at  which  fun 
could  be  poked? 

What  are  we  trying  to  accomplish? 
What  are  we  trying  to  do?  We  are  trying 
to  do  the  most  conscientious  job  we  can 
in  establishing  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
Senate. 

All  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  saying 
is  that  a  Senator,  whether  he  has  earned 
income  or  unearned  income — both  situa- 
tions— should  look  upon  this  job  as  vir- 
tually his  full-time  job. 

If  we  simply  adopted  the  provision 
which  requires  no  reporting — it  is  just  a 
statement  of  principle  with  which  we 
both  agree — if  I  eliminated  the  reporting 
in  180  days,  because  I  realize  that  it 
would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  come 
up  with  a  rule  that  would  put  a  time 
limitation  on  it  that  would  make  much 
sense;  would  that  then  be  acceptable  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  that  language  add 
anything  to  the  language  on  lines  9  to 
12  on  page  27? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  because  that  lan- 
guage, I  believe,  only  deals  with  an  ac- 
tivity that  is  inconsistent  with  or  in 
conflict — a  conflict  of  interest.  But  a 
conflict  also  would  arise  with  the  element 
of  time,  because  one  could  spend  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  time  managing  real  estate 
property,  managing  a  ranch,  managing 
all  sorts  of  things  where  there  is  no  con- 
flict of  interest  whatever,  other  than  the 
question  of  time. 

What  we  have  been  talking  about  for 
a  whole  week  with  respect  to  the  earnings 
limitation  is  that  Sejiators  should  not  be 
running  all  over  th^^ountry  making 
money,  because  they^ow  are  being  paid 
a  very  substantial  saHn-y  for  their  job. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  simply  is  say- 
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earned 
on  un- 


i  s(.y 


vas 


some- 
going 
redun- 
so  often 


Ing  that  if  it  applies  to  those  ofei 
Income,  it  should  apply  to  thos( 
earned  income. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  was  going  to 
thing  that  I  could  not  defend.  I 
to  say  that  I  do  not  like  to  se( 
dancy  in  our  statutes,  but  I  see  it 
that  I  have  become  used  to  it 

Mr.  PERCY.  Can  the  Senator 
out  that  redundancy? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  read  i| 
Senator: 

No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  khall  en- 
gage In  any  outside  bxislness  or  professional 
activity — 

"Outside  business"  would  covef  invest- 
ments and  managing  an  in\jestment 
portfolio — 

um- 
wnsclen- 


or  employment  for  compensation  wHlch 
consistent  or  In  conflict  with  the 
tlous  performance  of  official  duties 
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point 
to  the 


long  in 


So  if  one  is  spending  all  day  . „  _. 

his  office  and  weekends  and  otlier  time 
managing  his  portfolio,  that  is  in  conflict 
with  the  conscientious  performance  of 
official  duties.  In  fact,  the  last  fe  «  words 
on  lines  4  and  5  say  "interfere  ■  ?ith  the 
conscientious  performance  of  official 
duties." 

So  the  time  element  is  involved  al- 
ready. I  do  not  see  any  point  to  fhe  Sen- 
ator's amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  an  interptetation 
of  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  not  heard  heret  >fore.  If 
that  is  simply  not  aimed  at  a  co  iflict  of 
interest 

Mr.  NELSON.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  also  aimed  at  the 
conflict  in  time,  which  would  pre  ^ent  the 
Senator  from  carrying  out  the  c(  *nscien- 
tious  performance  of  his  dutiis,  with 
that  interpretation  by  the  flooi  mana- 
ger, I  agree  that  this  amendmei  t  is  not 
necessary,  and  I  will  be  happy  o  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  the  way  I  inter- 
pret conflict,  that  the  conscientii  >us  per- 
formance of  duties  involves  tim  j  spent. 
There  is  no  question  about  tha;  in  my 
mind. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  prepared  o  with- 
draw his  amendment,  I  wUl  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  w  thdraw 
my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
very  much.  I  hope  he  does  not  t  link  we 
have  been  nitpicking.  Some  clarii  cations 
have  been  extremely  helpful.  Th ;  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  simply  did  not  i  ead  the 
resolution  with  that  interpretatic  n.  I  ac- 
cept that  explanation  as  the  bin(  ing  in- 
tepretation  of  it  now;  and  I  thi  k  that, 
therefore,  we  are  fully  in  accor  I  on  it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  161 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
my  amendment  No.  161. 

The     PRESIDING     OPFICEI  . 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foil  jws : 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr  BroEN) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  161. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  53.  between  lines  19  an(    20    In- 
sert the  following:  ' 
"Sec.  310.  The  Cysmmlttee  on  Ri  les 
Administration  and  the  Committee 
nance  shall,  within  one  hundred 


I  an( 


call  up 
The 


and 
on  Pl- 
twenty 


days  after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution 
is  agreed  to,  report  to  the  Senate  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  conversion  of  any  contribu- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  301(e)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  431))  to  the  personal  use  of  any  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress  who  Is  defeated  for 
reelection  or  who  does  not  seek  reelection, 
any  Individual  who  Is  unsuccessful  In  his 
campaign  to  be  nominated  for  election,  or 
elected,  to  either  House  of  Congress,  and 
the  estate  or  any  beneficiary  of  any  such 
former  Member  or  Individual  who  dies.". 

On  page  53,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec  310" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  311.". 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March  9. 
1977,  I  introduced  S.  962,  the  surplus 
campaign  funds  amendment,  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971,  to  prohibit  the  per- 
sonal use  of  excess  campaign  funds  held 
by  a  defeated  candidate  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office  or  of  a  retired,  resigned,  or  de- 
ceased holder  of  such  office.  Senate  rules 
already  cover  the  incumbents. 

Under  the  existing  campaign  financing 
law,  anyone  of  us  could  raise  more  money 
than  we  need  for  financing  our  cam- 
paign, retire  from  the  Senate,  pay  taxes 
on  the  excess  campaign  money,  and 
pocket  the  rest.  My  bill  would  make  this 
illegal. 

Senate  Resolution  110,  which  is  cur- 
rently before  this  body,  attempts  to  par- 
tially address  this  problem.  The  proposed 
rule  XLVI,  paragraph  2,  prohibits  the 
conversion  of  campaign  funds  for  the 
personal  use  of  any  Member  or  former 
Member  who  is  defeated  for  reelection 
or  does  not  seek  reelection. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  Rules  can- 
not, however,  provide  adequate  enforce- 
ment against  former  Members.  Even  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct 
recognized  this  problem.  On  page  47  of 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  made: 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  paragraph 
2  may  be  difficult  to  enforce  against  former 
Senators.  The  Committee  believes  that  this 
standard  should  be  set,  however,  and  urges 
that  a  prohibition  against  conversl6n  of 
campaign  funds  to  personal  use  be  Incor- 
porated in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  at  the  earliest  possible  occasion. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  today 
to  Senate  Resolution  110  would  require 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
report  a  bill  within  120  days  that  would 
accomplish  this. 

It  really  is  a  request  of  the  committee, 
under  the  measure  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, Senate  Resolution  110,  to  make  a 
part  of  their  resolution  the  requirement 
that  there  be  a  report  within  120  days. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware— and 
I  just  glanced  at  this  amendment  for  the 
first  time — his  proposal  aims  at  requir- 
ing the  adoption  and  consideration  of  a 
statute  which  would  prohibit  former 
Members,  or  those  not  running  for  re- 
election, or  who  are  defeated,  from  con- 
verting campaign  funds  to  personal  use, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  what 
I  mean.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  heard  the 
beginning  of  the  Senator's  question. 

If  this  amendment  were  accepted  by 
the  committee,  it  would  mean  that  the 
committee  is  simply  saying  in  this  meas- 


ure that  we  must  report  within  120  dayt[ 
a  statute  which  says  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  committee  recognized  that  a  rule 
could  not  bind  someone  who  had  left 
office. 

We  put  it  in  there,  although  it  may 
not  be  legally  enforceable,  for  whatever 
moral  or  other  suasion  may  be  the  result 
of  its  having  been  written  into  the  code. 

This  Senator  expects  a  statute  to  be 
adopted  on  this  question,  as  it  should 
and  it  must,  in  order  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act,  which,  in 
fact,  does  permit  conversion  to  personal 
use  of  campaign  funds. 

The  reason  I  would  hope,  though,  the 
Senator  would  not  add  it  to  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  the  Preyer  committee  in  the 
House  is  going  to  be  sending  over  to  the 
Senate  a  statute  covering  those  aspects 
of  the  rules  adopted  there,  and  whatever 
is  adopted  here,  that  should  be  written 
into  statutory  language. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  it  is 
expected  that  the  Preyer  committee 
would  have  recommendations  ready  by 
the  end  of  July  so  that  members  over 
there  could  study  them  during  the  Au- 
gust recess,  comment  in  September  to  the 
committee  on  their  views  and  a  statute 
would  emerge  in  October  or  possibly 
November. 

While  I  agree  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  proposes  should  be 
done,  I  am  concerned  about  mandat- 
ing a  committee  here  to  take  one  specific 
aspect  of  a  rule  and  conduct  its  hearings 
and  translate  it  into  a  statute  to  be 
sent  over  to  the  House  within  120  days, 
when  the  Preyer  committee  is  going  to 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  That  Is  the 
only  objection  I  would  have  to  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  My  main  concern  is  what 
the  committee's  concern  was,  that  this 
does  not  slip  between  the  cracks.  The 
reason  for  the  amendment  was  to  in- 
sure that  after  this  election  bill  is  passed 
it  does  not  go  away.  It,  at  least,  requires 
the  Senate  to  take  some  action  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  question.  So  I  am  not 
concerned  that  it  be  120  days.  Would 
it  allay  the  Senator's  concern  if  it  were 
190  days,  which  would  give  it  plenty  of 
time  to  not  conflict  with  the  House  com- 
mission report  that  is  forthcoming? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  would  not  want  it  to  slip  be- 
tween the  cracks  and  not  be  considered. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  impose  upon  the 
Rules  Committee  the  requirement  of 
drafting  a  statute  if  it  is  going  to  be 
done  on  the  House  side.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  as  a  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion, we  have  already  loaded  on  the  Rules 
Committee — a  whole^Jot  of  work  they 
are  going  to  have  to  try  to  get  done, 
within  120  days  or  180  days. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that 
prohibition  on  conversion  to  personal  use 
should  apply  to  former  Members. 

However,  the  issue  as  to  former  Mem- 
bers is  not  raised  again,  unless  there  is  a 
death,  until  after  the  next  primary  elec- 
tion in  1978. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But  It  exists  right  now. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  But  as  to  Members 
who  retire  or  who  were  defeated  last  fall, 
is  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  Z  am  just 
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concerned  about  leaving  whether  or  not 
this  gets  done  to  the  House.  In  other 
words,  if  the  House  sends  over  a  bill  that 
has  it  Incorporated  in  it,  then,  flne.  You 
know,  we  have  to  vote  up  or  down  at 
some  point  on  some  aspect  of  that. 

But  if  the  House  does  not  send  a  bill 
over,  that,  in  fact,  has  this  aspect,  then 
it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  find  a  vehicle 
to  attach  it  to,  and  we  get 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  are  two  things:  One  is  the 
House  is  very  unlikely  to  send  over  a  bill 
without  that  provision  in  it,  because  they 
have  adopted  the  same  rule,  knowing 
that  it  was  not  binding,  and  recognizing 
it  had  to  be  put  into  statute. 

But  if  there  is  some  remarkable  over- 
sight which,  I  would  suggest,  is  unlikely 
to  happen,  the  Senator  could  amend  that 
statute  when  it  is  here  and  put  in  such  a 
provision. 

My  sole  concern — and  I  agree  with 
him  100  percent — is  I  would  hate  to  say 
by  resolution  that  the  Rules  Committee 
must  conduct  hearings,  and  must  resolve 
this  question  and  report  back  in  120  days 
when,  in  fact,  this  thing  is  not  going  to 
fall  through  the  cracks.  A  statute  is  com- 
ing over,  and  if  it  were  not,  I  would  be 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  in  offering  an 
amendment  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  accomplished  our  purpose  because 
there  is  nobody  in  either  House,  I  think, 
who  would  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  With  that  assurance  from 
the  Senator,  that  is  enough  for  me,  and 
if  it  does  not,  if  the  Senator  will  cospon- 
sor  such  a  bill  with  me  with  the  weight 
and  prestige  he  has  picked  up  as  a  conse- 
quence of  taking  this  election  bill 
through,  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  any 
question  about  it  falling  through  the 
cracks. 

Mr.  NELSON.  With  the  many,  many 
friends  I  have  picked  up  as  a  conse- 
quence of  managing  this  bill,  I  think 
when  we  call  the  roll  on  this  there  will 
be  one  vote,  at  least  mine,  and  if  the 
Senator  does  not  desert  me,  because  of  a 
lack  of  friendship,  we  will  have  two. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BIDEN.  All  right. 

I  ask  permission  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  withdraw  his  last  statement. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  withhold  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
that  the  Senate  has  already  supported 
this  amendment.  I  offered  it,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  last  year.  It  passed  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  dropped  it  in 
conference. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  was  my  concern.  The 
House  did  drop  it  in  conference  the  last 
time,  and  that  is  why  I  have  reluctance, 
I  evidenced  reluctance,  to  rely  on  the 
House  commission  coming  forward  this 
year  with  a  provision  they  dropped  last 
year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  should  be  complimented  on  having 
foreseen  this  problem  long  before  the 
publicity  and  the  glare  of  public  light 
focused  on  this  issue,  and  I  only  wish 
the  House  had  followed  the  Senator's 
language,  and  we  would  not  have  had 


the  problem  that  I  think  embarrasses  us 
all.  That  came  as  a  consequence  of  the 
recent  public  disclosure  of  the  potential 
that  exists. 

But  based  on  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  will  withdraw 
my  amendment,  and  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  its  time  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  waiting.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdraTsm. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    120 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  proposes  amendment  No.  120  to  S. 
Res.  110,  a  resolution  to  establish  a  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  12  through  19. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike 
the  language  on  page  28  that  proliibits 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  engaging 
in  what  is  referred  to  as  professional 
services,  and  those  services  are  defined 
as  services  as  an  engineer,  real  estate 
agent,  insurance  agent,- attorney,  physi- 
cian, architect,  consultant,  and  then  the 
phrase  "or  activities  of  a  similar 
character." 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
for  two  reasons:  One  is  because  I  am 
concerned  about  the  vagueness  of  that 
last  phrase  "activities  of  a  similar  char- 
acter" and,  second,  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  it  is  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest for  this  body  to  refuse  service  to 
those  who  wish  to  come  here  and  main- 
tain their  professional  capabilities  in 
their  careers  and  to,  in  effect,  turn  the 
Senate  into  a  body  of  professional 
politicians. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  does,  as  I  say, 
is  strike  out  the  language  in  that  con- 
flict-of-interest section.  Simply  stated, 
my  amendment  would  allow  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  continue  their  normal 
career  activities,  and  this  is  very  signifi- 
cant, so  long  as  their  earnings  from  those 
activities  were  within  the  income  limits 
set  by  the  bill. 

We  are  saying  if  a  person  is  an  at- 
torney or  physician,  he  could  continue 
practicing  his  profession,  but  the  earn- 
ings limitation  would  still  apply. 

To  me,  this  section  raises  a  funda- 
mental issue.  When  our  Founding 
Fathers  created  the  legislative  profes- 
sion, they  did  not  intend  that  legislators 
would  become  members  of  a  full-time 
governing  class. 

Rather,  it  was  their  intention  that  in- 
dividuals would  take  a  limited  time  away 
from  their  normal  activities  and  partici- 
pate in  the  lawmaking  process.  This  was 
a  sharp  departure  from  established  tra- 
dition In  other  governments  where  laws 
were  made  by  a  governing  elite.  In  my 
judgment,  this  provision  for  a  nonpro- 
fessional legislative  body  is  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  basic  genius  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government.  It  is  to 
a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  length 
and  stability  of  our  system. 

Mr.  President,  to  sacrifice  our  system 


of  lawmaking  by  nonprofessionals  and 
change  over  to  a  procedure  by  which  a 
selected  few  of  our  citizens  give  up  all 
outside  activities  in  order  to  become  full- 
time  legislators  is  a  departure  from  the 
past  which  I  do  not  believe  is  in  the 
national  interest.  The  country  has  been 
served  well  by  a  Congress  made  up  of  or- 
dinary citizens.  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions that  a  Congress  of  professional  pol- 
iticians can  serve  as  well.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  is  offered  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  the  future  of 
the  legislative  process. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  I  am 
not  covered  by  any  of  the  prohibitions 
in  this  section.  I  am  not  an  engineer, 
real  estate  agent,  insurance  agent,  at- 
torney, physician,  architect,  consultant, 
nor  do  I  have  any  activities  of  a  similar 
character. 

I  am  a  farmer  and,  apparently,  farm- 
ing is  not  considered  a  profession  by  this 
legislation. 

I  am  also  concerned  because  of  the 
Inequities  this  paragraph  creates  for 
those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
gaining  the  education  and  training  a 
profession  requires  and  who  either  now 
or  later  may  want  to  choose  to  s^rve  their 
country  as  a  Senator,  officer  and/or  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Without  this 
amendment,  men  or  women  with  highly 
developed  skills  in  a  profession  will  be 
reluctant  to  come  to  the  Senate  because 
of  the  long  forced  abstinence  from  their 
normal  career  activities. 

On  the  surface,  the  prohibition  against 
Senators  continuing  normal  professional 
practice  may  seem  to  have  merit.  Serv- 
ing as  a  Senator,  officer  and/or  employee 
is  a  fulltime  job.  We  all  accept  that. 
However,  it  is  essential  to  the  fffective- 
ness  of  this  body  that  we  have  access 
to  the  unique  knowledge  and  expertise 
which  each  Member  brings.  It  is  also 
vital  that  this  knowledge  and  expertise 
be  kept  current.  It  is  the  solid  base  upon 
which  meaningful  legislation  moves  for- 
ward. 

Tlius,  a  medical  doctor  who  is  elected 
to  the  Senate  brings  to  this  body  not 
only  knowledge  about  health  gained  from 
years  of  study  but  also,  and  more  im- 
portantly, experience  gained  by  re- 
maining active  and  current  in  the  pro- 
fession. This  can  also  be  said  of  the  engi- 
neer who  builds  bridges  and  roads,  the 
real  estate  developer  who  builds  houses, 
the  CPA  v/ho  works  with  taxes,  and  cer- 
tainly the  lawyer  who  must  work  with 
the  laws  we  pass. 

This  opportunity  to  remain  active  in 
any  profession  is  essential  to  a  continued 
understanding  of  tliat  profession  or  busi- 
ness. The  application  of  that  continued 
knowledge  and  expertise  is  essential  to 
the  important  legislation  which  we  con- 
sider. I  welcome  the  expertise  of  my  pro- 
fe.ssional  colleagues  and  I  think  that  it 
is  essential  that  such  expertise  be  cur- 
rent. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  question  whether 
we  nonprofessionals  have  the  right  to 
require  that  our  professional  colleagues 
cease  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills 
gained  in  a  lifetime  of  work  and  study 
and  lose  their  profe.'i.sional  excellence  In 
order  to  serve  in  the  Senate  since  serv- 
ice here  is  clearly  at  the  whim  of  the 
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voter.  The  bill,  as  written,  fore  »  a  pro- 
spective Senator  to  choose  betT  'een  giv- 
ing up  a  lifetime  profession  for  the 
chancy  career  of  an  elected  or  a  ppointed 
official.  I  also  do  not  believe  that  the 
paragraph  is  definitive  of  wha ;  consti- 
tutes a  profession  and  may  wefl  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  tha  ;  we  will 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  knowh  dge  and 
expertise  of  any  given  professlor  through 
this  prohibitive  paragraph,  w(  require 
even  a  greater  sacrifice  of  th<  profes- 
sional who  would  Join  our  rar  ks — that 
is  we  require  Members  to  surrender  their 
independence. 


fDm 


tiis 


The  distinguished  Senator 
nesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  raised 
last  week  in  his  eloquent  speech 
concern  with  this  code  as  prop4sed 
those  of  you  who  failed  to 
speech  or  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  March  24  Concre: 
CRD,  let  me  quote  the  portion  wlilch 
with  his  concern  about  the  restrictions 
on  outside  earned  income : 


p  lid 


th<  re 


We  Bre  going  to  get  ourselves  paftited 
a  box  where  these  campaign  bills  ar 
of  the  public  Treasury.  We  are  all 
the  public  Treasury.  And  a  Senate 
dare  cast  a  vote  because  he  will  go 
look  his  wife  in  the  eye  later  on  1 
say:  "I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
independence  of  judgment  on  this, 
becatis?  all  I  have  is  my  salary 
I  vote  on  this  the  way  I  really  ougl^t 
I  maybe  will  get  kicked  out  of 
then  where  will  we  be?" 

Mr.  Humphrey  goes  on  to  saj 
I  think  a  certain  amount  of 
of  judgment  is  very  necessary  aro 
There  are  two  ways  to  get  aroui  d 
three  ways,  I  guess.  One  If  Just  pla 
I  hope  we  all  have  that.  The 
have  some  resources  of  your  own 
third  is  Just  not  to  care. 
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lome  and 
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And 


a  pro- 
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a  Sen- 
freedom 
md  con- 
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klember, 
more 
in  out- 
certai^ly  agree 
another 
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The  point  is  that  by  prohibiti4g 
fessional  from  maintaining  oc( 
proficiency  we  have  essentially  . 
that  person's  independence.  Sue 
ator  is  In  danger  of  losing  the 
of  action  needed  when  complex 
troversial  issues  are  before  this 
may  be  one  thing  to  say  that  a 
employee,  or  officer  cannot 
than  15  percent  of  the  base  salarir 
side  earned  income,  and  I  certaii 
with  that  concept.  But  it  is  quite 
thing  to  say  that  active 
the  career  for  which   the 
trained  is  prohibited.  The  end 
this  provision  could  well  be  to 
the  knowledge  and  expertise 
vital  to  good  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  knowledge  is 
asset.    In    discussing    knowledge 
Rogers  once  said:   "Everybody 
rant,  only  on  different  subjects 
was  correct.  We  need  Member; 
Senate  who  can  protect  this 
the  errors  Ignorance  brings, 
not    require    nor    encourage 
among  the  Members  of  the  Sen 

We  need  the  knowledge  and 
of  many.  Let  us  not  pass  a 
would  prevent  us  from  access 
knowledge  and  ex{>ertise. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to 
from  Illinois  without  losing 
the  floor. 


a 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
derson) .  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  simply  wish  to  indicate 
that  the  concerns  of  Senator  Bellmon 
and  of  Senator  Percy  are  very  similar. 

I  offered  an  amendment  and  put  it 
into  the  Record  3  days  after  Senator 
Bellmon  did,  and  I  was  really  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  offered  an 
amendment  along  the  same  lines. 

I  expanded  on  the  amendment  a  little 
bit  after  deleting  lines  12  through  19  and 
defined  the  section  a  little  more  clearly 
to  be  certain  the  earnings  limitation  did 
apply. 

But  I  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  a  straightforward  addressing  of  this 
problem  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
could  support. 

The  concern  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  is  that,  first  of  all,  there  Is  a 
15 -percent  limitation  placed  on  honorar- 
iums, for  instance,  for  outside  earned  in- 
come. But  there  may  be  many  members 
of  the  staff  who  are  not  equipped  to  give 
speeches  and  earn  income  that  way. 

The  provision  of  the  resolution  on  page 
28  simply  says  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  professional  services  shall  in- 
clude services  as  an  engineer,  real  estate 
agent,  insurance  agent,  attorney,  physi- 
cian, architect,  consultant,  or  activities 
of  a  similar  character." 

Does  that  mean  then  that  someone  who 
has  been  professionally  trained  as  a  car- 
penter could- not  provide  those  services? 

Would  it  mean  that  a  person  who  has 
graduated  from  vocational  school  in 
automotive  repair  could  not  in  any  way 
accept  compensation  as  an  automobile 
repairman? 

Could  a  person  who  received  profes- 
sional training  as  an  interior  decorator 
be  prevented  then  from  providing  such 
services  in  his  spare  time  up  to  the  earn- 
ings limit  of  15  percent? 

I  think  those  are  questions  that  really 
should  be  raised  and  asked  of  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  and  if  I  can  get  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  along  that  line. 

This  language  prohibits  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  a  staff  member,  or  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  from  being  an  insur- 
ance agent.  Could  he  be  a  stockbroker? 

I  will  read  the  list.  It  says: 

Engineer,  real  estate  agent.  Insurance 
agent,  attorney,  physician,  architect,  con- 
sultant, or  activities  of  a  similar  character. 

Could  he  be  a  fuel  broker,  for  example, 
or  could  a  Member  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  the  committee 
report  addressed  some  language  to  this 
question,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  lan- 
guage. If  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
wait  a  moment,  I  will  try  to  locate  that 
language. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  is  so  evil  about  these  jobs  set  forth 
here,  and  why  it  is  important  not  to  do 
those  things,  and  yet  permissible  to  per- 
form other  services  that  are  not  greatly 
different. 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  guess  would  be.  from 
reading  the  committee  language,  that 
given  the  professions  that  it  names  and 
those  that  it  excludes,  it  would  probably 
cover  stockbrokers,  but  that  only  is  my 


guess.  I  think  It  would  prob^bfy  be  a 
question  that  would  have  to  Be  answered 
by  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  then,  comment  on  the  cases 
that  I  have  mentioned  to  Senator  Bell- 
mon? For  example,  what  about  the  case 
of  a  person  who  had  received  a  certifi- 
cate as  an  interior  decorator,  and  gradu- 
ated from  a  school  and  considered  that 
his  profession?  Would  he  be  unable,  on  a 
weekend,  to  give  advice  and  counsel  and 
receive  any  fees  at  all  for  giving  advice, 
as  an  interior  decorator?  This  could  well 
apply,  for  example,  to  women  staff  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  supplement  their  In- 
come. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  read  from  the 
language  of  the  report: 

This  paragraph  reaches  the  major  profes- 
sions in  addition  to  law,  such  as  medicine, 
engineering,  architecture  and  similar  types 
of  activities.  The  Committee  also  Intends  the 
ban  to  reach  service  as  a  real  estate  or  insur- 
ance agent  or  consultant.  This  paragraph  Is 
not  Intended  to  deal  with  Jobs  such  as 
plumbers,  auto  mechanics,  or  hairdressers, 
which  may  be  considered  professional  serv- 
ices but  rarely  pose  conflict  of  Interest  prob- 
lems. 

I  would  think  that  interior  decorating 
would  not  be  included  In  what  Is  nor- 
mally accepted  as  a  major  profession. 
But  as  the  Senator  knows,  there  are  al- 
most Innumerable  technical,  scientific, 
and  professional  activities  in  our  society, 
and  there  was  no  way  that  the  commit- 
tee could  name  everything  that  was  to  be 
included  and  everything  that  was  to  be 
excluded;  so  we  used  the  phrase  "major 
professions." 

If  a  question  were  raised,  I  think  it 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  was  covered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  It  is  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent or  proposition  to  build  into  our  law, 
so  that  a  person  might  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  find  out  after  he  got  here  that  he 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  serve? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  cannot  say  that  that 
is  an  issue  that  bothered  me  very  much. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Let  me  ask  this  hypo- 
thetical question :  tj^  us  take  the  case  of 
Dr.  Nelson,  who  has  spent  7  years  getting 
his  medical  degree,  going  through  his 
residency,  and  becoming  qualified  to 
practice.  He  comes  to  the  Senate,  and 
finds  that  he  cannot  any  longer  practice 
his  medicine.  But  if,  instead  of  practicing, 
he  wished  to  teach,  for  instance,  could 
Dr.  Nelson  teach  medicine? 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  page  43,  the  report 
states: 

Engaging  In  part  time  teaching  or  study  in 
a  professional  field  does  not  constitute  prac- 
ticing a  profession  or  rendering  professional 
services  and  Is  therefore  not  affected. 

I  might  say  it  is  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that  the  Senator  used  the  example 
of  "Dr.  Nelson."  I  did  not  know  that  he 
knew  that  my  father  graduated  from 
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medical  school  in  1907  and  practiced  for 
50  years. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  did  know  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  politics,  but  could  not  give  up 
his  profession  to  come  here,  so  he  sent 
me  in  his  place. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  might  say  that  was 
probably  an  advantage  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  sure  it  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  his  patients. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  But  under  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  then,  a  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  architect  could  teach  in  his  field  if  he 
chose? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  But  could  not  practice 
his  profession? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Taking  the  case  of  an 
insurance  agent  who  comes  here  and 
wants  to  retain  his  selling  ability,  could 
he  become,  then,  say,  a  broker  for  an 
oil  company? 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  was  the  last  part 
of  the  question? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  an  insurance  agent 
came  here,  he  could  no  longer  be  an  in- 
surance agent,  but  could  he,  for  instance, 
become  a  fuel  broker?  I  cannot  quite  un- 
derstand why  these  professions  were 
picked  out. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  the  Senator  ever 
take  a  close  look  at  what  goes  on  over 
in  Maryland?  There  has  been  lots  of 
publicity  on  that.  Is  he  familiar  with  the 
Insurance  business  in  Illinois,  or  what  is 
going  on  with  the  insurance  business  all 
around  this  country,  when  someone  in 
the  insurance  business  who  is  a  great 
supporter  of  the  Governor  or  someone 
else  suddenly  receives  a  whole  lot  of  in- 
surance business  which  he  never  had 
before? 

That  does  not  happen  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  or  never  has,  but  I  will  wager 
that  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  year 
a  case  like  it  arises.  Maryland  is  the  last 
one  I  have  read  about,  in  which  certain 
friends  of  the  people  in  power  end  up 
with  large  insurance  contracts. 

It  is  an  area  in  which  the  possibilities 
for  corruption  or  the  appearance  of  cor- 
ruption are  obvious,  and  that  kind  of 
corruption  has  been  well  known  for 
many  years  in  this  country. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
House  made  no  prohibition.  The  House 
simply  provided  that  the  earned  income 
limits  should  apply  to  all  these  activities. 

The  Senate  committee  decided  other- 
wise. My  own  view  Is  that  the  important 
prohibition  involved  here  is  the  one  in- 
volving the  practice  of  law.  That  is  my 
personal  view.  That  was  not  the  majority 
view,  as  I  recall  it,  when  we  took  it  up 
in  the  committee. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  any  effort  to  change 
paragraph  6  of  proposed  rule  45  to  dilute 
its  effect  on  Senators  and  full-time  Sen- 
ate employees.  I  proposed  the  restriction 
in  committee  to  prohibit  practicing  a 
profession  for  compensation,  and  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  altered. 

Paragraph  6  reflects  the  belief  that 
the  practice  of  a  profession  usually  re- 
quires substantial  amounts  of  personal 
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involvement  and  time  and  may  also  pre- 
sent conflicts  of  interest,  or  in  some 
cases,  an  appearance  of  such  conflicts. 

The  most  familiar  problems  in  this 
area  are  posed  by  the  practice  of  law 
by  Members  of  Congress.  I  believe  it  is 
desirable  to  place  a  flat  ban  on  that 
activity. 

There  are  two  problems  which  the  ban 
is  intended  to  reach:  First  the  actual 
practice  of  law,  where  the  Member  is 
rendering  personal  services  to  his  clients; 
and  second,  the  so-called  facade  practice 
of  law,  where  the  Member  is  not  practic- 
ing but  is  still  receiving  income  from  a 
firm,  whether  or  not  he  is  lending  his 
name  to  the  partnership  from  which  he 
receives  income.  This  provision  also  pro- 
hibits use  of  a  Member's  name  as  "of 
counsel"  to  a  law  firm  even  if  he  receives 
no  income  from  that  flrm.  While  the 
practice  of  law  poses  special  difficulties 
and  conflicts  because  of  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  attorney-client  privilege, 
the  committee  felt  that  other  profes- 
sional services  also  demanded  a  substan- 
tial time  commitment  and  could  pose 
conflict  of  interest  problems.  This  para- 
graph reaches  the  major  professions  in 
addition  to  law,  such  as  medicine,  engi- 
neering, architecture,  and  similar  types 
of  activities.  This  paragraph  is  not  in- 
tended to  deal  with  jobs  such  as  plumb- 
ers, auto  mechanics,  or  hairdressers, 
which  may  be  considered  professional 
services,  but  rarely  pose  conflict  of  inter- 
est problems.  Engaging  in  part-time 
teaching  or  study  in  a  professional  field 
does  not  constitute  practicing  a  profes- 
sion or  rendering  professional  services 
and  is  therefore  not  affected  by  this 
paragraph. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  address  the 
personal  involvement  and  time  factor. 
The  job  of  U.S.  Senator  is  a  full-time  job, 
and  if  one  is  able  to  find  time  to  render 
professional  services  for  compensation,  I 
seriously  question  his  ability  to  render 
the  commensurate  service  necessary  to 
be  a  full-time  Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr.  THURMOND'  I  will  yield  In  just 
a  moment. 

We  deal  with  complex  and  intricate 
matters  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  believe  the  public  is  entitled  to  no  less 
than  the  full-time  service  of  those 
charged  with  legislative  responsibility. 

It  is  easy  to  argue  that  law  practice 
or  other  professional  practice  can  be 
tolerated  on  the  weekends  or  evenings, 
Mr.  President,  but  unfortunately  it  is  im- 
possible to  categorize  and  separate  offi- 
cial duties  from  professional  duties.  A 
will  which  has  to  be  probated  or  an  ar- 
chitectural drawing  which  has  to  be 
sketched  can  too  easily  take  precedence 
over  a  committee  meeting  or  other  offi- 
cial functions. 

In  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  pollster 
Louis  Harris,  it  was  found  that  the  public 
wants  Members  of  Congress  to  be  on  the 
job  "full  time."  By  54  to  37  percent,  a 
majority  of  the  public  feels  that  "with 
the  job  so  demanding,  regardless  what 
their  occupations  were  in  private  life. 
Congressmen  should  give  up  their  private 
careers  and  devote  full  time  to  Congress." 
A  68-30-percent  majority  of  the  major- 


ity say  they  feel  "very  strongly  about  It." 
Although  the  public  was  willing  to  bend 
somewhat — for  example  in  Members 
owning  businesses  and  receiving  a  share 
of  the  profits  without  spending  any  time 
running  these  businesses  on  a  day-to-day 
basis — on  an  up  or  down  vote,  a  54-  to 
37-percent  majority  still  preferred  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  work  full  time  on 
the  job. 

Mr.  President,  a  second,  more  impor- 
tant argument  advanced  against  allow- 
ing a  Senator  or  full-time  Senate  em- 
ployee to  practice  a  profession  for  com- 
pensation Is  the  serious  potential  for 
confiict  of  interest.  In  the  same  Harris 
poll  I  referred  to  earlier,  a  59-  to  33-per- 
cent majority  of  the  people  interviewed 
were  bothered  by  a  conflict-of-interest 
situation  where  a  Congressman  retains 
interest  in  a  law  firm  if  the  firm  does 
business  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Congressman  receives  a  share  of 
the  profits,  even  though  the  Congress- 
man spends  no  time  away  from  his  offi- 
cial duties  doing  business  for  the  firm. 

Again,  I  shall  use  the  law  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  the  argument  holds  for  other 
professions  also.  A  famous  Senate  inves- 
tigation of  several  years  ago  serves  to 
illustrate  my  point.  Cash  payments  were 
made  to  an  implicated  party  by  a  lobby- 
ist after  the  passage  of  favorable  legis- 
lation. Reportedly  they  were  made  for 
"future  legal  fees."  In  the  ensuing  inves- 
tigation, these  "future  legal  fees"  were 
never  established  to  have  been  ren- 
dered, and  the  Rules  Committee  inves- 
tigation concluded  that  the  law  firm 
played  an  important  role  in  the  ques- 
tionable business  and  financial  activities. 

Mr.  President,  a  conflict  or  potential 
conflict  situation  can  easily  develop  in 
situations  where  a  Member  practices  a 
profession  for  compensation.  It  Is  a  sig- 
niflcant  conflict,  in  my  judgment,  to 
devote  excessive  time  and  attention  to 
outside  remunerative  activities  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  interest.  Likewise, 
there  is  a  potential  conflict  in  using  the 
facilities  of  one's  office  or  official  posi- 
tion to  further  outside  professional  ac- 
tivities. Clientele  of  a  Senator,  officer,  or 
employee  may  well  increase  by  virtue  of 
one's  service  in  Congress.  A  potential 
conflict  exists  where  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  using  an  official  position  to  fur- 
ther the  interest  of  a  client. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  congressional 
law  practice  has  been  prepared  by  the 
City  Bar  of  New  York  and  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  "Congress  and  the 
Public  Trust."  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  com- 
ments of  former  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  Ross  L.  Malone, 
and  former  Senator  William  E.  Borah  on 
this  subject.  Their  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  other  fiduciary  relation- 
ships which  are  a  part  of  rendering  pro- 
fessional services  for  compensation. 

Former  ABA  President  Malone  saw  the 
relationship  as  follows: 

Inevitably,  however,  the  legislature  Is 
going  to  consider  proposed  legislation  af- 
fecting clients  of  his  office.  He  may  have 
accepted  an  annual  retainer  from  others. 
While  accepting  a  retainer  In  no  sense  In- 
volves a  surrender  of  Independence  of  either 
thought  or  action  on  the  part  of  a  lawyer. 
It  is  not  realistic  to  say  that  he  has  the  same 
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freedom  of  choice  on  matters 
client  tbat  would  exist  In  tbe 
such  an  arrangement.  Regardlesi 
Jectlve  effect  upon  him  and 
legislator,  It  Is  certain  that  the 
never  believe — nor  could  it  be 
believe — that    his   vote    would 
fected  by  his  relationship  with 
lawyer  voting  as  a  legislator  on 
fectlng   the   interests   of   a 
invites   justified   criticism,    if 
not  only  of  the  lawyer  but  of 
fesslon  Itself. 

Senator  Borah  perceptiveir  saw  the 
same  potential  for  conflict  when  he 
wrote  on  the  lawyer  and  thf  public  60 
years  ago: 

The  relationship  of  client  and  attorney  Is 
the  closest.  Consciously  or  unco  isciously  he 
comes  to  feel  that  his  client's  c  emands  are 
wholly  Just.  Yet  men  will  argue  t  lat  a  lawyer 
with  a  thirty  or  forty  thousan  I  dollar  re 
talner  from  some  client  is  pcrfec  tly  fitted  to 
shape  legislation  which  his  clier  t  will  argue 
U  all  wrong,  wholly  unjust  anC  vitally  In- 
jurious to  his  business  Interest;  .  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  a  conscious  corni  ptlon  which 
some  people  assume  to  take  plac  s  in  legisla- 
tion more  often,  afllrmatlve  coi  ruptlon  for 
which  some  one  may  be  sent  to  ^he  penlten 

be  accom- 
and  subtle 
)unl5hment 


tlary  when  the  same  thing  can 
pushed  by  that  unconscious 
influence  for  which  there  is  no 
and  which  may  even  be  Justified  by  good 
people.  Suppose  every  lawyer  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  country  or  In  Cong  ess  were  in 
the  employ  of  those  great  buslm  ss  Interests 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce.  "^  /hat  do  you 
think  would  be  the  necessity  o:  employing 
lobbyists  In  order  that  no  la\  s  seriously 
affecting  Interests  might  be  passi  d?  A  mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  in  an  Indefe  islble  posi- 
tion who  is  called  upon  to  legisU  te  concern- 
ing those  matters  in  which  his  :llents  may 
and   which   n  ay   concern 
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have   an   Interest 
them  vitally. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom 
debate  deals  with  contractin  : 
relationships.  The  first 
professional  is  to  his  client; 
ligation  of  a  Senator  is  to 
ency.  Mr.  President,  we  canno 
masters,  and  paragraph  6 
we  will  not  be  put  in  such  a 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
gulshed  Senator  from 
has  a  question. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  South 
he  felt,  and  I  agreed,  that  the 
become  a  full-time  Job,  and 
expect  us  to  spend  our  full 
am  curious.  If  he  feels  that 
do  we  not  move  to  strike  all  ou 
ings?  We  allow,  imder  terms 
earnings  on  the  outside  of  up 
cent  of  our  salary.  We  could 
earnings  in  many,  many 
the  ones  listed  here. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The 
allowed  is  that  Senators 
invitations  from  colleges  and 
from  educational  institutions 
that  it  might  be  worthwhile 
Senator  to  accept  a  reasonable 
of  those  invitations  in  order 
the  Issues  of  the  day.  There 
paramount  issues  of  the  day 
to  be  taken  to  the  people. 

For  that  reason,  the 
empted  15  percent.  As  far  as 
cerned,  we  could  have 
percent.  If  a  Senator  is  willink 
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and  speak  at  colleges  and  universities, 
which  is  where  most  of  the  invitations 
originate,  he  does  get  to  discuss  the  is- 
sues of  the  day.  We  think  that  is  prob- 
ably helpful,  to  do  that  in  a  reasonable 
way. 

Now,  if  they  are  going  to  accept  $40,- 
000  or  $50,000  in  speaking  engagements, 
that  is  a  different  thing.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  limited  it  to  15  percent. 

The  House,  I  might  say,  followed  the 
same  procedure.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives limited  the  speaking  engage- 
ments, honoraria,  to  15  percent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  So  it  is  the  Senator's 
Impression  that  all  this  bill  allows  is  for 
a  Member  to  earn  15  percent  making 
speeches.  He  could  not  earn  15  percent 
running  a  filling  station  or  working  in  a 
.grocery  store,  or  any  activity  except 
making  speeches? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  If  he  is  running  a  gro- 
cery store  or  a  filling  station,  he  is  merely 
making  money  to  put  in  his  pocket.  He 
is  not  contributing  to  the  public  good.  If 
he  is  going  out  discussing  paramount 
Issues  of  the  day  before  college  audiences, 
high  school  or  other  places,  we  think  he 
is  contributing  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  So  this  amendment 
prohibits  a  Senator  from  earning  out- 
side income  by  doing  anything  other 
than  making  speeches? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  It  involves 
professional  services. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  As  I  read  the  bill,  a 
Member  can  make  15  percent  in  outside 
income  doing  anything  but  being  an  en- 
gineer, real  estate  agent,  insurance 
agent,  attorney,  physician,  architect, 
consultant  or  activities  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  true.  In 
other  words,  I  think  we  explained  that 
in  the  report: 

This  paragraph  reaches  the  major  profes- 
sions In  addition  to  law,  such  as  medicine, 
engineering,  architecture  and  similar  types 
of  activities.  The  Committee  also  Intends  the 
ban  to  reach  service  as  a  real  estate  or  insur- 
ance agent  or  consultant.  This  paragraph  is 
not  Intended  to  deal  with  Jobs  such  as 
plumbers,  auto  mechanics,  or  hairdressers, 
which  may  be  considered  professional  serv- 
ices but  rarely  pose  conflict  of  Interest  prob- 
lems. Engaging  in  part  time  teaching  or 
study  in  a  professional  field  does  not  con- 
stitute practicing  a  profession  or  rendering 
professional  services  and  is  therefore  not 
affected  by  this  paragraph. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  calculated  that, 
where  there  is  a  fiduciary  relationship, 
there  could  be  a  conflict.  That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Let  us  take  a  very 
simple  case:  someone  who  raises,  we  shall 
say,  and  sells  landscaping  plants  or 
shrubs  to  be  put  in  people's  lawns.  This 
would  be  permitted  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Suppose  that  p)erson 
called  himself  a  landscape  architect? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  can  call  himself 
what  he  wants  to,  but  unless  he  is  li- 
censed as  a  landscape  architect,  he  would 
not  be  one. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  he  is  licensed  as  a 
landscape  architect,  that  becomes  pro- 
hibited. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  If  he  is  licensed  as  a 
landscape  architect  and  if  that  is  his 
profession,  rather  than  doing  some  lower 
type  work,  it  would  be  different  than 
that. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  is  provided  that  the  people  will 
get  a  full-time  Senator  for  full-time  pay. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  does  not  take  any 
more  time  to  be  a  landscape  architect 
than  it  does  to  go  out  and  dig  holes  and 
set  plants  in  the  ground.  If  you  are  lim- 
ited to  15  percent  of  Senate  income  out- 
side of  the  Senate,  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand is  why  we  make  these  particular 
professions  no-nos. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Where  there  is  a 
fiduciary  relationship.  If  he  is  a  land- 
scape architect  and  a  U.S.  Senator,  that 
is  a  different  thing.  I  think  he  could  have 
a  confiict  there. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Let  me  take  another 
case.  We  do  not  allow  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  be  a  phvslcian  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill.  He  cannot  practice  medicine. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Could  a  Member  be  a 
nurse? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  probably,  if 
he  wanted  to  go  out  and  do  a  lower  type 
work,  that  is 

Mr.  BELLMON.  What  is  so  evil  about 
being  a  physician  and  so  nice  about  be- 
ing a  nurse?  I  cannot  understand  this. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Because  a  physicia  i 
has  a  higher  degree  of  skill;  there  is  a 
doctor -patient  relationship  there  that 
you  do  not  have  with  a  nurse.  You  are 
in  a  different  world  when  you  are  a  doc- 
tor than  when  you  are  a  nurse,  so  to 
speak,  although  they  work  together. 

Mr.  BEIIMON.  Is  it  an  evU  world? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No,  it  Is  not  an  evil 
world,  it  is  a  noble  world.  I  have  two 
brothers-in-law  who  are  doctors;  I  have 
two  nephews  who  are  doctors;  I  have 
two  brothers  who  are  doctors.  I  think  it 
is  a  noble  profession.  But  if  they  want 
to  come  to  the  Senate,  they  should  come 
here  and  give  their  time  to  the  people. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  point:  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
there  will  be  no  more  doctors  coming  to 
the  Senate,  because  they  know  that  dur- 
ing those  6  years,  they  are  going  to  do 
nothing  in  their  profession;  they  are 
going  to  get  out  of  date,  and  they  are 
going  to  lose  their  skills.  So  they  are 
going  to  choose  not  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  therefore,  this  body  will  be  de- 
nied the  services  of  those  highly  quali- 
fied professional  people  who  are  so  valu- 
able to  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  not  think 
so.  If  they  value  their  duties  and  they 
want  to  keep  up,  they  can  visit  hospitals 
and  go  out  and  participate,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  do  it  for  compensation.  In 
other  words,  it  would  give  them  more 
time  to  study  and  do  research  and  ob- 
serve medical  work  and  visit  hospitals 
and  learn  what  is  going  on  there,  so  they 
can  come  back  here  and  improve  their 
professional  work  here,  with  regard  to 
health,  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  lawyers  could  do  the  same? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  lawyers 
could  do  the  same  if  they  do  not  charge 
compensation. 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  They  can  practice  law 
so  long  as  they  do  not  charge? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  right,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  put  their  names  on 
law  oflQces  or  even  on  stationery  that  says 
"of  counsel,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  A  lawyer  can  go  be- 
fore a  court 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  realize  that  some 
of  the  answers  to  the  questions  the  Sen- 
ator is  asking  may  appear  to  be  contra- 
dictory in  a  way.  What  we  are  trying  to 
drive  at  is  to  give  the  people  a  full-time 
Senator  here. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Full-time  except  for 
15  percent. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  we  get  a  pro- 
fessional man  who  comes  here  and  then 
goes  home  and  practices  medicine  2  or 
3  days  a  week 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  Is  inconsistent. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says 
he  can  do  it  except  for  15  percent  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  remember  there 
used  to  be  a  lawyer  here  who  would  go 
down  home  2  or  3  days  a  week  and  prac- 
tice law  and  miss  being  up  here.  I  won- 
dered how  he  could  miss  his  work  up 
here  and  go  back  and  practice  law. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  has 
agreed  that  this  resolution  allows  a 
Member  to  go  out  and  make  15  percent 
of  his  income  doing  other  things.  A 
person  may  make  a  speech  and  miss  a 
session  of  the  Senate  on  that  account. 
That  is  permitted.  I  cannot  understand 
what  is  so  evil  about  these  professions 
that  they  have  become  suddenly  no-nps. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  time  and  being 
a  full-time  Senator.  That  L<?  admitted  in 
the  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  think  there  is  a 
fiduciary  relatiomhip.  We  think  with  a 
professional  man,  he  ought  to  give  his 
time  here  or  devote  it  to  visiting  places 
where  he  can  bring  back  information  to 
this  body,  to  help  this  body  legislate  in 
a  more  effective  way. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  the  Senator  see 
any  difference  between  being  a  profes- 
sional engineer  and  being  a  professional 
nurse?  Are  they  not  both  professions? 
The  Senator  has  admitted  that  a  Mem- 
ber can  serve  as  a  nurse,  but  this  resolu- 
tion prohibits  him  from  serving  as  an 
engineer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Personally,  I  think 
they  are  in  different  categories,  myself. 
The  committee  thought  that,  or  they 
would  not  put  it  in  tliere. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  my  hope  to  con- 
vince the  Senate  to  take  it  out.  To  me,  it 
is  ambiguous,  meaningless,  and  would 
demean  the  Senate. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sarbanes).  Do  the  Senators  yield  back 
their  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
that  is  in  order,  all  time  must  be  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Excuse  me.  We  yield 
back  our  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yields  back  his  time. 
All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  tlie  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ageeiiig  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment.  The  pending  business  is  the 
motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  suflRcient  second. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unnanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  moved  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  clarify  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  rollcall 
on  the  motion  to  table  is  now  in  progress. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words, 
those  in  favor  of  the  tabling  motion, 
vote  "aye";  those  opposed,  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
regrets  it  cannot  interrupt  the  call  of 
the  roll  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  .  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern)  .  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Blansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  .  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53. 
nays  23.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

76  Leg.l 

YEAS— 53 

Allen 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Bayh 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Biden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sasscr 

Case 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stone 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 23 

Baker 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hatch 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Helms 

StennlB 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Chafee 

Lugar 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Muskie 

Young 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-24 

Abourezk 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 

Dole 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Garn 

Long 

Riegle 

Goldwater 

MaRnuson 

Srhmitt 

Gravel 

McClure 

Scott 

Grlffln 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Hathaway 

Morgan 

Zorinsky 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Bellmon's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY  and  Mr.  ALLEN  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  and  clear  the  aisles. 
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;.  I  call  up 
The 
read  as 


c  erk 


"nie  Senator  from  Illincls  Is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  No.  133.  

The     PRESIDING     OPFtCER 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  lUlnoli:  (Mi .  Percy)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbere<    133. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presi<  ent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fur  her  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disper  sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUdws 

On  page  26,  line  3.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  39,  Une  6,  strike  outr'works."  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "works. 

On  page  26,  between  lines  6 
the  following: 

"(3)   compensation  for 
Ices.". 

On  page  27.  line  13,  Insert 
dlately  after  "3.". 

On  page  27,  between  lines  22 
the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  No  Member  shall  engagf 
side  business  or  professional 
ployment  for  compensation  ui: 
In   writing   to  the  Secretary  ol 
upon  the  commencement  and 
tlon  of  such  activity  or 
Ing  a  description  of  the  nature 
Ity  or  employment.  Any  such 
made   available   for   public 
copying.". 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  ll  through  19, 
and  renumber  paragraphs  7  tl:  rough  12  of 
proposed  rule  XLV  as  paragraphs  6  through 
11,  respectively. 

On  page  K4.  Une  18,  strike  ou 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "and 


at  d". 

uid  7,  insert 

prof«  sslonal  serv- 

'(a)"  imme- 

nd  23,  insert 


in  any  out- 
vlty  or  em- 
he  reports 
the  Senate 
be  termlna- 
employi^ent,  includ- 
such  actlv- 
shall  be 
inspection   and 


ac:l 

1<S8 


r«  3ort  I 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presiden 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPlClJl 
a  8ufi9cient  second?  lliere  Is 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President, 
ment.  as  I  discussed  with 
MON,  is  very  similar  to  his 
but  it  adds  one  provision,  anc 
that  provision: 

No  Member  shall   engage   in 
business  or  professional  actlvlti 
ment  for  compensation  unless 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
the  commencement  and  the 
such   activity  or   employment 
description  of  the  nature  of  such 
employment.  Any  such  report 
available  for  public  inspection 


The  Sen- 
will  please 


ser  Ices 


Mr.  President,  may  we  l^ave  order, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
ate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 
amendment,  professional 
be  treated  like  all  other  form ; 
earned  income  such  as  honoraria 
ciflcally,  the  amendment  dele 
hibition  against  the  provlKior 
slonal  services  for  compensat  on 
tains  the  provisions  prohibiting 
activities  which  would  conflict 
conscientious    performance 
duties. 

In  addition,  the  amendment 
provision  requiring  staff  to  rei  ort 
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I  ask  for 

Amendment. 

Is  there 

a  sufficient 

(^dered. 

his  amend- 

Seiiator  Bell- 

4mendment, 

I  will  state 


le 


any  outside 

or  employ- 

>  reports  in 

3enate  upon 

tei  mlnation  of 

including   a 

activity  or 

sliall  he  made 

{ ind  copying. 


under  this 
woxild 
of  outside 
Spe- 
cs the  pro- 
of profes- 
but  re- 
outslde 
with  the 
of    official 

retains  the 
to  their 


supervisor  on  any  outside  activities  and 
the  amendment  adds  a  new  provision  re- 
quiring Senators  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  when  they  com- 
mence and  terminate  any  such  activities. 

Finally,  imder  the  amendment,  income 
received  from  providing  professional 
services  would  be  subject  to  the  15  per- 
cent of  income  limitation  which  applies 
to  all  other  outside  earned  income. 

Thus,  while  the  amendment  removes 
the  prohibition  against  pro\idlng  profe.-?- 
sional  services  for  compensation,  It  lim- 
its the  total  amount  of  income  which  can 
be  received  from  such  activities  and  in- 
sures adequate  disclasure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois simply  fails  to  understand  the  fine 
line  of  distinction  being  drawn  by  the 
floor  managers  between  professional 
services  which  are  prohibited,  such  as 
those  by  an  attorney  or  by  a  real  estate 
broker  or  by  an  insurance  broker,  from 
services  rendered  for  earned  income  by 
a  member  of  the  staff  who  might  have 
acquired  some  other  type  of  skill,  even 
with  greater  professional  training,  but 
which  are  permissible,  subject  only  to 
the  15-percent  limitation.  This  simply 
dl.scrlminates  against  those  professions 
which  have  been  specifically  listed  in 
"or  activities  of  a  similar  character," 
whatever  that  may  be. 

I  Just  do  not  find  the  degree  of  com- 
monality in  this  area,  and  I  really  see  no 
rhyme  or  reason  why  there  should  be 
such  a  limitation. 

I  am  certainly  aware  we  have  argued 
thoroughly  and  completely  the  question 
that  you  should  not  divert  an  undue 
amount  of  time  to  outside  activities,  but 
that  has  been  covered  with  the  15-per- 
cent limitation  on  earned  Income. 

If  a  person  can  go  out  and  earn  that 
extra  15  percent  with  some  skill  he  pos- 
sesses, and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does 
not  know  any  skill  he  possesses  that 
could  be  sold  for  that  particular  fee  nor 
have  I  taken  such  Income  in  my  10  years 
In  the  Senate,  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not 
understand  why  a  person  cannot  do  that. 
In  some  cases — such  as  teaching — the 
committee  rules  that  eligible  and  ac- 
ceptable up  to  the  15 -percent  limit.  But 
if  a  person  has  gone  out  and  gotten  a 
certificate  as  an  automobile  mechanic, 
and  had  3  years  of  professional  training, 
he  can  earn  money  by  repairing  an  auto- 
mobile. We  are  talking  essentially  about 
staff  members  who  may  earn  in  excess 
of  $25,000,  but  who  may  wish  to  pick  up 
a  little  extra  Income  In  their  extra  time. 

This  certainly  would  apply,  I  should 
think,  to  anyone  who  has  a  skill  as  an  In- 
terior designer.  He  may  have  gone  to  a 
school  and  gotten  a  certificate  and  may 
have  even  greater  training  than  a  real 
estate  broker.  But,  according  to  the  In-  , 
terpretatlon  rendered  by  the  floor  man- 
ager, you  could  earn  earned  Income  In 
Interior  designer  or  as  a  carpenter,  auto- 
mobile repairman,  but  you  cannot  in  cer- 
tain of  these  other  professions  such  as 
real  estate. 

I  also  tend  to  feel  when  you  have  staff 
members  who  have  a  legal  degree  and 
who  are  tempted  by  some  law  firms  offer- 
ing them  $35,000  or  $40,000,  why  can't 
they  perform  a  simple  service  on  a  Satur- 
day such  as  writing  out  a  will  or  doing 


some  sort  of  legal  service  that  does'  not 
In  any  way  interfere  with  their  profes- 
sional services  to  the  Senate?  They  are 
required  to  report  It  and  they  must  re- 
ceive permission  from  their  supervisor 
who  certifies  by  that  permission  that  it 
Is  not  Interfering  with  their  duties,  I 
think  this  I.s  discrimination  against  cer- 
tain professions. 

In  other  words,  I  always  thought  the 
incentive  was  the  more  you  educate  your- 
self, the  better  trained  you  get,  the  more 
you  ought  to  be  rewarded,  and  In  this 
case  the  lesser  the  training,  the  lower  the 
skin,  the  more  you  can  earn.  You  can 
cam  your  15  percent  by  carpentry,  you 
can  cam  It  by  being  an  automobile  me- 
chanic. I  presume,  although  that  person 
might  have  received  greater  training 
than  someone  in  some  other  professional 
service  such  as  a  real  estate  broker  or  an 
insurance  agent. 

But  It  just  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Iljlno'..s  that  this  is  discrimination.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  one  lota,  but  It  does  affect, 
I  think,  hundreds,  and  possible  1,000  or 
more  Senate  staff  members  who  possess 
skills  they  could  be  compensated  for  at 
no  Injury  to  anyone  that  I  can  see  at  long 
as  It  is  reported  to  their  supervisor  and 
as  long  as  it  is  a  matter  that  the  super- 
visor and  the  Ethics  Committee  has  ap- 
proved of  and  It  is  within  the  15-percent 
earnings  limitation. 

So  I  would  really  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  give  thought  to  this,  and  I 
hope  they  will  do  so  overnight.  I  hope  it 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  floor  manager 
and  to  the  maiority  lecdc-  to  set  this 
vote  over  until  some  time  tomorrow  so 
that  staff  members  and  Senators  can 
have  an  opportunltj'  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  made  by  Senator  Bellmon 
and  to  look  at  the  language  and  see 
whether  or  not  in  any  way  this  amend- 
ment goes  against  the  grain  of  the  spirit 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplLsh. 

I  direct  a  question  to  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Perhaps  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  would  like  to  respond  to  the  com- 
ments that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  set  this  vote  off  to 
any  time  certain  tomorrow  and  to  have  a 
vote  on  it  tomorrow.  I  think  It  would  be 
In  the  interest  of  tlie  Senate  to  let  Sena- 
tors have  a  chance  to  study  this  and  let 
the  staff  take  a  look  at  it  to  see  if  it  Is 
not  fair  and  equitable  and  to  see  whether 
it  in  no  way  undercuts  or  weakens  or 
minimizes  the  Intent  and  purpo.se  of  the 
floor  manager,  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
noble  intent  and  purpose,  and  which  we 
all  will  certainly  subscribe  to  in  our  final 
vote. 

I  would  ask  that  time  be  given  on  this 
amendment  for  staff  members  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  able  to  take  a 
look  at  it  overnight  to  see  whether  or  not 
it  would  not  have  some  merit. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  it 
need  not  be  looked  at  overnight  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  was  very  eloquent  in 
presenting  his  case,  but  It  is  the  same 
proposition  we  just  voted  down  10  min- 
utes ago. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  time  when  I  was  in 
law  school  and  Professor  Felnslnger 
called  upon  one  of  the  young  men  to  re- 
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cite  the  case,  and  he  recited,  gave  the 
same  recitation  as  the  previous  student 
had,  exactly  the  same. 

Professor  Feinsinger  said,  "That  Is  ab- 
solutely right.  Homer  did  not  write  the 
Hiad,  it  was  written  by  another  man  with 
the  same  name." 

[Laughter.] 

We  just  got  through  arguing  exactly 
the  same  proposition.  All  the  Senator 
changes,  after  the  long  time  we  have  been 
on  this,  Is  that  a  report  is  required — an- 
other one  of  these  OSHA  reports  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  be  offering  the  same  amend- 
ment It  would  not  be  in  order.  I  think  I 
read  into  the  record  the  distinction  and 
difference  between  Senator  Bellmon 's 
amendment  and  my  own. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  Is  the  difference? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  we  have  clearly 
Indicated  that  no  Member  shall  engage 
in  any  outside  business  or  professional 
activity  or  employment  for  compensation 
unless  he  reports  in  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  upon  the  commence- 
ment and  the  termination  of  such  activi- 
ty or  employment,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  such  activity  or  em- 
ployment. Any  such  report  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copy- 
ing. 

Certainly,  it  is  subject  to  the  15-per- 
cent limitation. 

I  think  there  Is  enough  of  a  difference 
so  that  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  apparent.  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  this  overnight  and  not 
rush  ahead  with  a  vote  because  I  just 
simply  feel  there  w^.s  not  enough  time 
on  that  last  amendment  to  have  really 
had  a  chance  to  think  through  whether 
or  not  this  in  any  way  undercuts  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish,  and  whether 
we  are  not  losing  sight  really  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish.  We  are  trying 
to  embody  a  code  of  ethics  in  the  Senate 
to  make  certain  we  are  protecting  the 
public  interest. 

But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
this  amendment  would  in  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  public  interest,  and  cer- 
tamly  it  would  help  when  an  employee  of 
the  Senate,  a  member  of  the  Senate  staff, 
is  not  able  to  command  honoraria,  Is  not 
able  to  command  lecture  fees,  so  why 
could  he  not  engage  up  to  a  15 -percent 
limitation  in  what  he  Is  able  to  do? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  feels  if  you 
take  the  time  It  takes  to  go  out  and  make 
a  speech,  and  If  you  get  $1,000  or  $2,000 
for  It  in  Seattle,  he  does  not  see  how  you 
can  do  that  In  less  than  the  24  hours 
necessary  for  preparing  the  speech, 
traveling  out  there,  delivering  it,  and 
coming  back  home.  Now  that  has  taken 
24  hours,  and  that  is  perfectly  permissi- 
ble and  Is  allowable.  But  the  regulations 
do  not  permit  a  staff  member  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  to  sit  there  and  write  a 
will  or  to  engage  In  any  kind  of  activity 
that  will  bring  compensation  even 
though  there  is  an  earned  income  limit 
of  15  percent,  and  it  might  take  the  staff 
member  only  a  couple  of  hours. 

Now,  what  sense  does  that  make?  Can 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  explain  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  what  he  is 
really  trying  to  accomplish  by  this? 


Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  think  he  is  cor- 
rect, that  we  ought  to  let  this  amend- 
ment lie  overnight  because  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  the  Senate  just  voted 
down  and  what  the  Senator  has  now  of- 
fered Is  so  subtle  that  It  will  take  all 
night  studying  to  find  out  what  the 
meaningful  distinction  is,  and  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  study  it  for  a  while. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  may  get  22  votes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  last  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  eliminated 
that  prohibition  against  the  practice  of 
the  professions.  That  was  tabled  by  53 
to  22. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Illinois  comes 
up  with  an  amendment  that  eliminates 
the  prohibition  against  the  professions. 
However,  when  he  eliminates  that  sec- 
tion, the  Senator  provides  that  there  has 
to  be  a  report. 

That  is  the  whole  distinction,  and  it  is 
not  even  that  much  because  under  the 
resolution,  a  report  Is  already  required. 

Under  the  resolution,  on  any  earned 
income,  we  have  to  report  where  the  in- 
come came  from,  how  much  the  income 
was. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  I  think 
those  who  do  not  have  as  quick  a  mind 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  need 
a  good  many  hours. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Or  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  To  figure  out  the  subtle 
distinction  between  the  two,  if  there  is 
one,  which  I  think  not. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Wil  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  seriously  describe  the  distinc- 
tion between  how  it  Is  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  have  a  profession,  such  as  Interior 
decorating,  or  such  as  automobile  repair- 
ing, or  such  as  bartending,  and  may  have 
to  attend  many  sessions  of  night  school 
to  learn  how  to  mix  all  those  drink.s — I 
do  not  know — but  how  one  could  perfect- 
ly properly  earn  extra  income  with  no 
restraints  or  restrictions  whatsoever 
outside  of  the  15-percent  limitation  in 
those  professions,  but  In  the  professions 
of  real  estate,  or  insurance,  or  law,  they 
are  prohibited  from  earning  any  Income. 

Now,  why?  What  Is  the  difference? 
What  are  we  tr>'lng  to  accomplish  or 
prove?  That  there  is  something  more 
noble  or  less  noble  about  one  profession 
as  against  another? 

Did  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  get 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  distinction 
between  these  professions? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  answer  is  no.  I  got  no  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

The  only  answer  was  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  have  a  professional  time  Senate 
and,  obviously,  we  are  allowing  Senators 
to  earn  15  percent  of  their  Income  out- 
side of  the  Senate  as  long  as  they  are  In 
one  of  these  professions. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  how 
about  the  oldest  profession?  Is  It  elimi- 
nated here? 

[Laughter] 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  not  anybody  in 
this  Chamber  who  could  practice  It,  any- 
way. 

[Laughter.] 


Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  what  brought  up 
this  whole  ethics  argument  to  start  with, 
and  I  cannot  find  a  word  about  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  un- 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well,  would  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  agree  that  we  could  hold 
this  vote  tomorrow  sometime? 

I  thought  there  were  some  back  to 
back  votes  tomorrow  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  be  happy  to  tuck  it 
In  among  those,  either  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  is  there 
left  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  20  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  23  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore either  of  the  Senators  yield  back 
their  time,  I  wonder  If  I  could  make  an 
Inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Let  me  pose  a  hypothetical  question. 
Supposing  I  were  to  offer  a  job  on  my 
staff  to  a  practicing  lawyer  who  has  just 
completed  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit,  and  he 
says  to  me,  "I  would  very  much  like  to 
come  with  you.  There  Is  only  one  remain- 
ing matter  I  want  to  clear  up,  I  would 
like  to  write  the  brief  for  my  ca.se  and 
then  when  it  comes  up  for  oral  argument, 
which  may  be  6  months  or  a  year  from 
now,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  I  would 
like  to  argue  that  appeal." 

Can  I  hire  that  Individual? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anything  in  the  resolution  that  would 
prohibit  hiring,  but  there  is  a  statute 
limiting  practice  In  certain  Federal  agen- 
cies and  certain  courts  by  members,  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
that  Is  already  law.  The  resolution  does 
not  affect  that. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Supposing,  though. 
th5t  this  potential  employee,  obviously, 
he  is  an  attorney,  and  part  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  attorney  and  his  client 
Is  that  the  attorney  will  handle  the  trial 
of  the  lawsuit  and  then  any  appeal  that 
follows  and  he  Is  going  to  be  compen- 
sEted  for  handling  both  the  trial  and  the 
appeal. 

Could  this  individual,  after  comple- 
tion of  the  trial  of  the  lawsuit,  come  to 
work  for  me,  even  though  It  would  mean 
that  over  the  next  6  months  he  would 
spend  maybe  20  or  30  hours  preparing  a 
brief  and  preparing  for  oral  argument 
and  then  would  actually  have  to  appear 
before  an  appellate  court  arguing  the 
appeal? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  way  the  Senator 
states  the  case,  unless  there  was  a  spe- 
cific statute  about  Federal  employees, 
prohibiting  Federal  employees  to  appear 
In  that  court,  I  would  not  think  any- 
thing in  the  rule  would  prohibit  that. 

The  way  the  Senator  states  the  case, 
I  would  assume  that  the  rule  of  reason- 
ableness would  govern.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing unreasonable  about  that. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Even  If  the  Individ- 
ual were  paid,  say,  $37,000  or  $38,000  by 
me  as  a  member  of  my  staff,  he  could,  on 
behalf  of  a  client,  appear  and  make  an 
oral     argument    before     an     appellate 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Income  limitation 
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question  is  the  one  the  Senat4r 
ing,  then  I  suppose  It  may  be 
so  that  the  qnestlon  would 
checked  with  the  Ethics 
if,  in  fact,  he  had  made,  say, 
the  case,  but  he  had  done  90 
the  work  and  the  last  30  hourfc 
appearance  before  the  court 
volved  a  modest  amount  of 
fee,  I  think  that  issue  could  b€ 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  That  is 
I  am  asking. 

If  he  were  paid  over  $35,000 
ber  of  my  staff,  would  wrappli^g 
single  matter  in  the  appellate 
a  State  court,  say  the  Supreme 
the  State  of  Missouri,  be 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  given 
action  to  it.  But  I  would  like 
the  resolution  and  respond 
because  we  do  have  a  prohibiti(^ 
the  practice  of  law  if  the 
$35,000.  and  I  do  not  think 
de  minimus  provision  in  thete 
would  want  to  look  at  that 
the  report  and  answer  that 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  would  Ilk* 
is  more  than  a  hypothetical 
has  been  more  than  a 
ation  which  I  have  had  to 
last  3  months. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  can  see 
could  happen. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Insist  upon  voting  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President, 
like  very  much  to  put  it  over 
row.  I  understand  that  a  numbe  • 
votes  have  been  put  over  until 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  vote  on  amendmerlt 
occur  at  the  end  of  all  of  the 
that  have  been  ordered  so  far 
row  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President, 
think  the  majority  leader  is 
reserve  the  right  to  object, 
majority  leader  was  hoping 
be  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  majority 
returned  to  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator 
nois  is  requesting  that  the 
pending    amendment — he 
back  all  remaining  time,  I 
back  all  remaining  time,  and 
would  occur  at  the  end  of 
votes  that  have  been  ordered 
row. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is 
able  to  the  Senator  from  Wisc(Jnsin 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  it  is  not 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
of  the  generosity  of  my  heart,  I 
ing  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator 
very  much  appreciates  that,  as 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does 
ator  from  Wisconsin  Intend  to 
table  at  that  point? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  assume  the 
from  Illinois  would  yield  bac  i 
time,  and  I  would  yield  back  ai: 
and  move  to  table. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  But  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  very  much  appreciate  a 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  we  will  vote  it 
down,  then;  would  that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well,  up  or  down,  but 
that  the  Sennte  be  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
press Itself. 

Mr.  NEI/SON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  have  never  seen  the  distinc- 
tion. If  I  vote  to  table  something,  I  am 
against  It. 

I  have  told  a  number  of  Senators,  be- 
cause at  that  time  there  were  45  or  50 
amendments,  that  it  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  have  one  vote  up  or  down 
and  another  on  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table.  But  Senators  know,  at  least.  If 
there  is  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  that 
the  motion  was  likely  made  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  If  the  vote  Is  up  or  down, 
an  added  explanation  is  needed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  not  think  that. 
If  the  floor  managers  are  for  it,  then  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has'  never  called 
for  a  record  vote  on  anything  that  has 
ever  been  accepted  by  the  floor  manager. 
We  do  not  have  votes  just  to  vote.  I  think 
Senators  know  an  amendment  has  not 
been  accepted  if  there  is  a  vote  up  or 
down. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  made  a  classic,  terrible  blun- 
der in  making  this  argument  to  other 
Senators  who  accepted  it.  Having  said 
to  other  Senators  that  I  was  going  to 
move  to  table  these  amendments,  al- 
though I  made  one  exception  today 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  there  have  been 
quite  a  few  exceptions. 

My  point  Is  that  there  is  not  an 
amendment  we  have  had  before  us  that 
really  affects  more  of  our  very  high  qual- 
ity people  on  the  Senate  staff  than  this 
amendment.  I  would  ask  Senators,  out 
of  consideration  for  our  own  staff  and 
out  of  consideration  for  the  fact  that 
Senators  may  not  have  had  a  chance  to 
think  it  through  and  .see  what  an  Impact 
it  has 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  thinking  about  the 
women  and  children  at  home,  about  the 
orphans,  about  all  those  dependents  of 
our  professional  people  who  are  not  go- 
ing to  work,  who  would  rather  play  golf 
or  do  something  else  with  their  time, 
but  If  they  want  to  work,  we  should  not 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity.  After 
all,  these  are  the  only  people  in  the 
United  States  who  cannot  moonlight, 
and  we  are  really  being  very  restrictive. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  change  in  the 
15-percent  limitation.  It  would  not  do 
any  good,  anyway.  All  I  am  saying  is, 
let  us  not  draw  such  a  fine  distinction, 
now  that  we  have  Incentives  to  provide 
us  with  highly  skilled  staff  members,  let 
us  not  put  In  a  disincentive  of  this  kind. 

If  you  are  a  doctor,  for  instance,  and 
you  have  taken  6  years  of  medical 
school,  you  are  in  a  profe.ssion,  but  you 
are  prohibited  from  accepting  anything. 
Even  If  you  might  have  gone  down  the 
street  to  the  scene  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent and  helped  the  person  involved,  and 
maybe  saved  his  life,  you  are  prohibited, 
as  a  doctor,  for  accepting  anything  from 


the  person  who  wants  to  pay  you.  But 
if  you  are  a  plimiber,  you  can  go  fix  a 
screw  or  a  bolt  some  place  and  take  $25 
for  that,  or  more,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  time  Involved. 

That  does  not  make  sense.  This  is  a 
commonsense  proposal,  and  I  only  ask 
Senators  to  take  a  look  at  this  matter 
overnight,  becaase  a  quick  judgment  on 
it  will  do  more  to  reduce  the  living 
standards  of  some  of  our  Senate  staff 
members  than  anything  I  can  think  of. 

It  is  really  an  unfair  thing.  Senate 
staff  can  legitimately  say,  "You  Senators 
have  taken  care  of  yourselves;  you  are 
in  public  demand,  you  are  going  to  go 
out  and  earn  $8,600,  or  whatever  it  is, 
in  speaking  fees;  you  can  go  and  lecture 
at  Georgetown  University;  you  have  the 
name.  We  have  built  your  name  for  you, 
but  you  have  it ;  yet  if  we  want  to  make 
just  a  little  money  staying  right  here 
engaging  in  some  professional  activity 
up  to  the  15  percent  limitation,  you  still 
say  we  cannot  do  it,  even  though  we  are 
required  to  ask  permission;  and  tell  you 
when  we  commence  the  work  and  end 
the  work.  That  seems  vei-y  discrimina- 
tory." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The. Senator  is  a 
very  able  advocate.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him,  if  he  has  a  staff  member  back  home 
making  $25,000  a  year,  and  he  goes  out 
and  practices  law  or  performs  some  other 
duties  if  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  does  the 
Senator  not  think  the  people  back  there 
would  think  he  is  already  earning  a  good 
living,  and  ought  to  forego  the  practice 
of  law? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  the  people  from 
Illinois  would  not  mind  one  bit.  They 
would  say.  "More  power  to  him ;  he  cares 
enough  about  his  wife  and  children  that 
he  is  willing  to  work  a  little  bit  extra." 

Tliere  is  nothing  unpopular  about 
someone  moonlighting,  because  many 
thousands  have  to  do  it. 

We  all  know  ourselves,  is  there  any 
limitation  on  the  number  of  hours,  for 
example,  these  taxicab  drivers  work?  In 
fact,  you  can  talk  to  taxicab  drivers  who 
are  insurance  salesmen  during  the  day 
and  taxicab  drivers  at  night. 

I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
people  who  do  that.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  work  ethic  in  operation.  But  what 
I  cannot  understand  is  how  we  can  say 
to  them,  "You  can  do  that  if  you  do  not 
have  a  professional  skill,  but  if  you  have 
a  professional  skill  that  you  have  worked 
hard  to  acquire,  then  you  are  prohibited 
from  using  that  skill,  where,  if  you  have 
a  lesser  skill  and  do  not  fall  in  the  chosen 
categories,  you  can  use  that  skill  and 
earn  money  with  no  restrictions." 

As  I  say,  I  just  call  this  a  common- 
sense  amendment.  I  urge  that  Senators 
have  a  chance  to  think  it  out  overnight, 
and  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  on 
thinking  about  It,  would  want  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  or  If  he 
would  like  to  offer  the  amendment  and 
put  It  In  his  name,  I  would  be  happy  to 
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do  so,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  people  would 
feel  very  gratified  if  he  would. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  pending 
decision  is  whether  or  not  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  will  be  agreed  to, 
or  if  there  is  objection  to  it  or  not. 

Mr,  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much  time  is  left 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
18  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  13  minutes, 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois' this:  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  amend- 
ment is  almost  Identical  and  does  ex- 
•  actly  the  same  thing  as  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  except 
that  it  requires  reporting.  That  is  the 
only  distinction. 

I  think  everyone  understood  what  he 
voted  on  when  we  voted  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  if  he  is  willing  to  yield  back 
his  time  and  vote  right  now,  I  would  be 
willing  to  have  an  up-or-down  vote. 

This  Is  now  the  third  week  we  have 
been  on  this  resolution.  There  are  many 
amendments  still  left,  and  the  difference 
between  this  amendment  and  the  one  we 
voted  down  53  to  22  amounts  to  almost 
nothing.  If  the  Senator  would  like  to 
vote  straight  up  and  down  right  now,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time,  so 
we  can  proceed  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  comment 
first  on  the  difference  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  I  have  to  listen  to 
another  hour  on  this  amendment.  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  when  the  time  ex- 
pires. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  niinols 
would  still  like  to  comment  very  briefly. 
The  difference  is  that  a  Senate  employee 
is  required  to  report  to  his  supervisor,  to 
the  Senator,  whether  he  intends  to  en- 
gage in  an  activity  and  give  that  Sena- 
tor an  opportunity  to  then  judge  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  the  staff 
member's  duties.  I  think  this  shows 
whether  we  really  have  a  good  deal  of 
control  over  the  time  and  activities  of  a 
staff  member  or  not.  That  distinction  is 
significant.  For  that  reason,  I  feel  the 
amendment  is  not  the  same  as  tlie  others. 
Though  the  Intent  Is  the  same,  the  ac- 
tual fulfillment  is  somev.hat  different. 
For  that  reason,  I  think  it  would  ob- 
viously warrant  a  separate  vote  and  I 
ask  for  a  separate  vote. 

I  would  prefer  to  save  the  Senate's 
time  by  yielding  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  and  having  the  vote  set  for  to- 
morrow. The  Senator  from  Illinois 
simply  cannot  understand,  when  other 
Senators  have  been  accorded  this  privi- 
lege when  they  have  asked  for  it,  why 
this  particular  amendment  is  of  a  sepa- 
rate category  and  classification  which 
would  require  a  vote  tonight  when  many 
Senators  have  already  gone  home. 

I  have  had  at  least  five  or  six  of  my 
colleagues  come  up  and  ask  whether  I 
was  going  to  insist  on  a  vote  tonight.  I 
said  no,  that  I  would  ask  that  it  be  car- 
ried over  until  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  Sen- 
ators  have  departed   feeling   that   the 


same  courtesy  would  be  extended  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  Senators  throughout  the 
course  of  the  day.  May  the  Senator  ask 
how  many  votes  are  piled  up  now  for  to- 
morrow to  be  voted  on  in  a  sequential 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  five. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  is  the  difference 
whether  we  have  five  or  six?  It  would 
certainly  save  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
This  Senator  will  yield  back  the  remain- 
ing 15  minutes  or  so,  we  could  go  home 
and  have  dinner  with  our  families,  and 
come  back  and  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  set  a  time  limitation 
on  the  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
votes  are  scheduled  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Fifteen  minutes  each? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  we  come  in  at  4 
o'clock.  That  is  1  hour  15  minutes  of 
straight  voting.  I  will  go  over  to  tomor- 
row  

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  reduce  the  time  to  10  min- 
utes after  the  first  vote.  Maybe  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  like  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  not  what  the 
agreement  is.  I  have  deep  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  but  we  are  voting 
on  the  same  proposition  twice.  It  is  al- 
most subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween what  we  voted  on  a  little  while 
ago  and  what  we  are  discussing  now. 
But  that  is  all  right.  The  record  will 
make  sure  that  nobody  will  be  without 
notice.  I  will  move  to  table  tomorrow.  It 
win  be  perfectlv  clear.  If  there  is  any 
Senator  who  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  tabling  motion  and  a 
straight  up-and-down  vote  the  Senator 
and  I  will  have  conference  and  we  will 
explain  it  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  accepts  that 
and  considers  it  very  fair.  I  would  rather 
have  the  vote  tomorrow  than  have  it 
tabled. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  occur  following 
those  which  are  alreadv  scheduled  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  that  I  may  re- 
serve the  right  to  move  to  table  that 
amendment  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

TJNAN1MOT7S-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  can  obviously 
not  do  so  without  the  permission  of  the 
majority  leader,  considering  that  there 
are  six  votes  tomorrow,  15  minutes 
apiece,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  first  vote  be  15  minutes 
and  the  subsequent  votes  be  10  minutes 
each,  except  for  the  last  vote  which  shall 
be  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  want 
15  minutes  because  it  will  be  hard  to 
figure  out  what  the  last  one  is  about? 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  wish  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  note  that  I  did  not  respond  to 
hio  unanimous-consent  request,  and  I 
had  a  reason.  I  would  rather  we  would 
wait  until  tomorrow  to  determine 
whether  or  not  those  subsequent  votes 
are  10-minute  votes.  I  think  some  of 
them  may  very  well  be,  but  it  could  well 
be  that  on  the  second  one  we  may  want  a 
15-mlnute  vote.  I  wonder  if  we  should  not 
vitiate  this  request  at  this  time  and  do 
it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  will  be  perfectly  all 
right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the 
order  providing  for  10-minute  rollcall 
votes  on  tomorrow  after  the  first  rollcall 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

MOTION    TO    RECONSIDER    VOTE    ON    AMENDMENT 
NO.    110 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  amendment 
No.  110,  by  Mr.  Percy,  was  agreed  to.  I 
make  this  motion  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  The  purpose  of  my 
motion  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  the  committee  has 
accepted.  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Nelson 
and  with  the  minority  staff. 

This,  amendment,  amendment  No.  110, 
asks  that  the  committee  making  this 
study  of  the  need  to  place  official  non- 
reimbursable Senate  expenses  under 
Senate  allowances  requests  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  increasing  clerk  hire 
allowances. 

My  amendment,  which  I  will  offer  If 
the  vote  is  reconsidered,  merely  adds 
the  other  facet  of  the  study  to  say  and/ 
or  to  combine  or  merge  official  senatorial 
allowances.  It  is  altogether  likely  that, 
by  combining  or  merging  these  allow- 
ances, it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  dollar  amount  of  the  allow- 
ances. I  presented  this  matter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark). 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  amendment  we  are 
dealing  with  which  the  Senator  is  mov- 
ing to  reconsider  involved  a  study  section 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  There 
would  also  be  a  study. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  just  indicates  the  ad- 
ditional construction  for  a  study.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  amendment  No.  110  was 
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agreed  to.  I  yield  back  the 
my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICEfe 
tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Diotion 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 


:  emainder  of 

the  remaln- 

The  ques- 
of  the 


trp   AMENDMENT    NO. 


07 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Now,  Mr.  Preiident,  I  call 
up  amendment  to  amendment  No.  110, 
which  I  have  just  explained 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
amendment  to  the  amendnient 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The  Senator  from  Alabama 
proposes  an  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
110. 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

Amend  amendment  No.  lio  al  follows:  On 
page  1  line  3  between  the  words  "allowances" 
and  "to"  add  the  following:  "and/ or  to 
combine  or  merge  official  Senatorial  aUow- 
ances". 


I  yield  back 

,  I  yield 
titne. 

President, 

and 

edification. 

the  Chair. 

will  yield 

to  the 

The  ques- 
No. 

aiT  ended,  was 

President, 
votes  to- 


OFFIC  ER 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President, 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President, 
back  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.  PERCY.  Let  me  say,  Mj 
that  I  fully  support  the  amer  dment 
appreciate  very  much  the  n 

Several  Senators  addressee 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senate:  s 
a  moment,  we  have  not  yet  agreed 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
110.  as  amended. 

Amendment  No.  110,  as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcail 
night. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presidei* 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ye  i 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Piesident 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER . 
wili  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legisljitive 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind  ;d 

Hhe  PRESIDING  OPFICEI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BU^mESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
be  a  period  for  the 
tine  morning  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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ACCREDITATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  number  of  passengers  per  day  and  the  on- 
time  performance  at  the  final  destination  of 
each  train  for  the  month  of  January  1977 


The 
wiU  be 


as  follows: 
(Mr.  Allen) 


qu(  rum 


Who 

President, 

•um. 

,  will  the 


I  move  to 
amend- 


ttie 


tiat 


motion 

table  was 

The  clerk 

clerk 

President, 
the  order 
d. 

.  Without 


President. 

there  now 

transaction  of  rou- 


Without 


NEBRASKA  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Central  Nebraska  Goodwill 
Industries,  which  is  located  at  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  on  a  well-deserved  honor 
that  has  come  to  them. 

The  CommLssion  on  Accreditation  of 
Rehabilitation  Facilities,  a  private  non- 
profit group  in  Chicago,  has  named  Cen- 
tral Nebraska  Goodwill  Industries  as  the 
first  rehabilitation  facility  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  to  be  accredited.  This  ac- 
creditation is  a  mark  of  excellence.  It  will 
be  used  as  a  guideline  in  the  expenditure 
of  some  of  the  Federal  funds  for 
rehabilitation. 

This  recognition  that  has  come  to  the 
Goodwill  Industries  at  Grand  Island  is 
the  result  of  dedicated  work  and  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  people  involved.  The 
Grand  Island  unit  is  a  small  agency  op- 
erating on  an  annual  budget  of  about 
$300,000.  This  accreditation  illustrates 
what  can  be  done  on  a  very  small  budget 
when  it  is  compared  to  Government 
expenditures. 

I  congratulate  the  Central  Nebraska 
Goodwill  Industries  and  all  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  associated  with  it  and 
who  supported  it. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-987.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  pro- 
posals for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  in  the  amount  of  $730.- 
000,000  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

EC-988.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  report  entitled  "Nationwide  Pood  Con- 
simiptlon  Survey:  Need  for  Improvement 
and  Expansion"  (with  au  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-989.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  reenllstment  and  enlist- 
ment bonuses,  and  for  other  piorposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-990.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  Piscal  Years 
1978  and  1979,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-991.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  the  present  and  former  NASA  em- 
ployees who  have  filed  reports  with  NASA 
pertaining  to  their  NASA  and  aerospace- 
related  Indu.stry  employment  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ended  June  30.  1976,  plus  the  transi- 
tion quarter  ended  September  30,  1976  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-992.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (AMTRAK)  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  average 


(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-993.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  $15  million  for  the 
Government  of  Guam  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natui-al  Resources. 

EC-994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association  (with  accompany- 
ln;i  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-995.  A  communleatlon  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
security  assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Cr:immittee  on  Foreign 
Relatione. 

EC-996.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tran.sniittiug  a 
draft  of  proposed  leei.slation  to  authorize 
foreign  development  a.ssistancc  progr.-\ms  for 
the  fiscal  years  1078  and  1979  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-997.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
ACTION  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  fxirther  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (with  a-jcompanylng  papei-s);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-990.  A  confidential  communication 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Slates  (PSAD-77-42.  March  28,  1977)  trans- 
mitting the  statu.?  of  the  PFG-7  Class  Guided 
Missile  Frigate  Shipbuilding  Program  (with 
an  accompanylnt:  report^;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-999.  A  secret  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
(PSAD-77-45,  March  18,  1977)  transmitting 
the  status  of  the  SSN-668  Class  Attack  Sub- 
marine Program  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1000.  A  confidential  communication 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  (PSAD-77-43,  March  18.  1977)  trans- 
mitting the  status  of  the  Light  Airborne 
Multi-Purpose  System  Program  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-1001.  A  secret  communication  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  (PSAD-77-e7,  March  18,  1977)  trans- 
mitting mission  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Anti- 
armor  VIAeapon  Systems  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1002.  A  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Conference  Board  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  status  report  and  description 
of  the  Conference  Board's  Congressional 
Assistant  Program  for  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1003.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  document  "Final  Regula- 
tion for  amendment  to  State  adult  educa- 
tion programs  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act"  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Federal  Register  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

EC-1004.  A  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of   Information  Act   for   the   calendar   year 
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1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1005.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  temporary  authority  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  facilitate  water  conservation 
practices  and  emergency  actions  to  mitigate 
the  impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 


PETITIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-105.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  140 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  denial  of  the  right 
for  failure  to  pay  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.   140 

"Whereas,  the  eighty-seventh  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  both  Houses, 
by  a  Constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds 
thereof,  adopted  the  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  29 
"Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 

qualifications  of  electors 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ot  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitutinn  only  if 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"  'Article— 

"  'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  ta.\  or  other  tax. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation.' " 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring: 

"1.  That  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  herein 
set  forth  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ratilied 
and  affirmed;  and 

"2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  Gove.'nor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  at  Washington,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  in  Washing- 
ton, to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States." 

POM-106.  House  Memorial  2001  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  relating  to  construction  of  the  Hua- 
lapai  Hydroelectric  Dam,  and  urging  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  approve  con- 
struction of  the  Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Dam 
located  In  the  Inner  gorge  of  the  Colorado 
River  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Hualapai 
Indian  reservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 


"House  Memorial  2001 
"A  memorial  relating  to  construction  of  the 
Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Dam,  and  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove construction  of  the  Hualapai  Hydro- 
electric Dam  located  in  the  inner  gorge  of 
the  Colorado  River  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Hualapai  Indian  reservation 

"Whereas,  the  Nation  is  faced  with  an 
energy  supply  Inadequate  to  meet  its  rapidly 
Increasing  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  preservation  of  oiu*  natural  en- 
vironment must  be  balanced  with  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  needed  to  maintain  a  sound 
economy;  and 

"Whereas,  electric  energy  produced  In  hy- 
droelectric projects  Is  highly  desirable  from 
the  standpoints  of  reliability,  cleanliness, 
efficiency  and  safety;   and 

"Whereas,  highly  desirable  hydroelectric 
dam  sites  are  still  available  In  Arizona  along 
the  Colorado  River;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Proj- 
ect (Bridge  Canyon)  Is  potentially  a  major 
clean  energy  source  for  supplying  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  energy  for  the  Southwest 
Region;  and 

"Whereas,  It  would  take  approximately  six 
and  three-quarter  million  barrels  of  oil,  our 
single  most-demanded  fuel,  per  year  to  gen- 
erate the  electricity  which  can  be  developed 
from  this  project;  and 

"Whereas,  the  water  which  would  be  the 
power  to  run  the  hydroelectric  generators  is 
a  vast  renewable  resource  now  being  wasted 
down  the  river;  and 

"Whereas.  Income  from  the  Hualapai  Dam 
would  provide  the  State  with  major  financial 
support  to  help  pay  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project;  and 

"Whereas,  the  project  would  create  more 
than  twenty-five  million  dollars  per  year  In 
revenue;  and 

Whereas,  the  project  would  utilize  an  esti- 
mated peak  labor  force  of  eight  hundred 
fifty  workers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Hualapai  Indians  support 
construction  of  the  dam  on  their  reservation 
recognizing  it  as  their  only  opportunity  for 
economic  development  and  full  tribal  em- 
ployment; and 

"Whereas,  this  project  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  free-flowing  Colorado  River 
through  the  Grand  Canyon;  and 

"Whereas,  construction  of  the  dam  will 
create  a  ribbon  of  blue  In  the  narrow  Inner 
gorge,  making  the  Hualaoal  section  of  the 
Colorado  available  to  all  for  recreational 
uses. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  promptly  review  the 
many  benefits  of  hydroelectric  development 
along  the  Colorado  River,  particularly  the 
proposed  Hualapai  Project  and  take  action 
to  approve  its  construction  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  could  greatly  use  the  electrical 
energy  derived  from  it,  and  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Arizona  Power  Authority  and 
the  Hualapai  Indian  Tribe  to  preserve  the 
viability  of  the  Hualapai  Dam  site. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Member 
of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  Mr.  Long),  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments: 


H.R.  3477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  refund 
of  1976  Individual  Income  taxes  and  other 
payments,  to  reduce  Individual  and  business 
income  ta.\es.  and  to  provide  tax  simplifica- 
tion and  reform,  together  with  additional, 
minority  and  supplemental  views  (Rept.  No. 
95-66). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  Mr.  Long),  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  4800.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974 
for  an  additional  year,  to  revise  the  trigger 
provisions  In  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  95-67). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  Mr.  Long),  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  126.  An  original  resolution  to  waive 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3477.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  36.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  95-69). 

S.  37.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5906),  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  95-70). 


LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  DURING  THE 
94TH  CONGRESS  BY  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION—SPECIAL REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  'REPT.  NO.  95- 
68) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
iiizalion  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  oversight  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion during  the  94th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Robert  L.  Herbst,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  thi  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worl  s 

James  0\istave  Speth,  of  th<  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  [the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

(The  above  nomination  wis  reported 
with  the  recommendation  tha  t  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nomine*  's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  ponstituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  J^..  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

The  following  officer  under  thfe  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  ( ectlon  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  b;  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  secflon  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  John  W.  Roberts,  47i-14-8298FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Por^),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  named  officer  unfier 
visions  of  title  10,  United  Statei 
tlon  3066.  to  be  assigned  a 
portance  and  responsibility  designated 
President   under   subsection    (a) 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Rutherford 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Andrew  W.  McDonn^l 
rlne  Corps,  having  been  design^ed 
cordance    with    the    provisions 
United  States  Code,  section  623 
mands  and  other  duties 
President  to  be  within  the 
said  section,  for  appointment  tc 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  ser\  Ing 


the  pro- 
Code,  sec- 
posl^lon  of  Im- 
by  the 
of  section 


I4caiffert  n, 

,  U.S.  Ma- 
in ac- 
tltle    10, 
for  com- 
determfced  by  the 
contemplation  of 
the  grade 


if 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  A  BD 1,— S.  807 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con  sent  that 
S.  807,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Si  lall  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Federal  Eiiergy  Re- 
search and  Development  Ac1  of  1974, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Commlttet  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1977,  be  jointly  refer  -ed  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Bi  siness  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  ti  Je  I  only 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEfe.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordere<  . 


INTRODUCTION      OP     BIlXS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIOl  S 


joint 


th» 


Jud(  e 

ttse 


The  following  bills  and 
tlons  were  introduced,   read 
time  and,  by  unanimous 
second  time,  and  referred  as 

By  Mr.  THURMOND : 

S.   1134.   A  bill  relating  to 
service  requirements  for  the 
retirement   of   Justices   and 
United   States;    to   the   Comml 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PACKWOOD: 

8.  1136.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Choi;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

S.   1136.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Kim;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.    1137.   A   bin    tc   amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provldi 
tlonal   Itemized   deduction   for 
vlduals  who  rent  their  principal 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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s   of   the 

on   the 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request): 
S.  1138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize additional  authority  for  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  1139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Hume;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Bakeb,  Mr.  Cxtlvkb,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop,  Mr.   Bath,   Mr.   Bumpzrs,   Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Humphret, 
Mr.    McOovERN,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  RnicLE,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Chafes,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1140.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  to  develop  Improved  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  nongame  species  of  native 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  1141.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assist  veterans  with  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
upper  and  one  lower  extremity  to  acquire 
specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SARBANES: 
S.  1142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Lin 
Cheung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.    Qravel,    and    Mr. 
Stafford) : 
S.  1143.  A  bill  to  assure  more  adequate 
supplies   of  jtrater   to   the   Nation;    to    the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1144.  A  bill  to  extend  mortgage  Insur- 
ance and  related  authorities  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  authorizations  for  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  increase  maximum  mortgage 
amounts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  1147.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  liability  for  the 
repayment  of  certain  erroneously  made  con- 
tributions by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  erect  a  memorial  In  honor 
of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  Constitution  Gardens  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By    Mr.    BENTSEN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Tower,   Mr.  Long,   and  Mr.  John- 
ston) : 
8.  1149.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  Joint  de- 
velopment by  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  of  a  recurring  and  envion- 
mentally  sound  source  of  energy  represented 
by  the  Toledo  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  and 
exempt    Sabine    River   Authority,    State    of 
Texas,  and  exempt  Sabine  River  Authority, 
State  of  Louisiana,  from  charges  for  use,  oc- 
cupancy, and  enjoyment  of  certain  lands  of 
the  United  States  within  the  Sabine  National 
Forest,  Tex.;    to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  As- 
ottrezk,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  McQov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Leaht,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
8.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  Increase  and  extend 
authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1161.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Sabine 
River  Compact  entered  into  by  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Br  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Schweiker)  : 
S.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Miller 
act"  to  exempt  construction  contracts  not 
exceeding  $25,000  In  amount  from  the  bond- 
ing requirements  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional itemized  deduction  for  older  indi- 
viduals who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditlonsd  itemized  deduction  for  individ- 
uals over  the  age  of  63  who  rent  their 
principal  residences. 

Under  current  tax  laws,  a  homeowner 
may  deduct  the  amount  paid  during  a 
taxable  year  in  real  estate  property  taxes. 
Although  renters  pay  property  taxes  as  a 
part  of  their  rent,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  deduct  that  portion  of  their  rent  from 
their  Federal  income  taxes. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  are  living 
on  fixed  or  limited  incomes.  I  feel  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  require  them  to  pay  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  money  already  spent 
paying  city,  county,  or  State  property 
taxes,  which  are  continuing  to  rise  rap- 
idly throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  proposing  a  system  to  allow  older 
renters  to  deduct  25  percent  of  the 
amount  they  paid  in  rent  during  a  tax- 
able year  from  their  Federal  income  tax. 
This  bill  also  allows  renters  to  use  the 
Federal  tax  forms  already  in  existence. 
They  simply  place  25  percent  of  their 
rent  in  the  space  provided  for  homeown- 
er's deductible  prop>erty  taxes. 

We  have  used  a  percentage  successfully 
in  developing  State  circuit  breaker  re- 
funds for  property  tax  relief  in  Minne- 
sota. I  believe  incorporation  of  this  prin- 
ciple into  Federal  law  is  needed. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  have  al- 
ready been  priced  out  of  owning  their 
own  homes.  It  is  my  hope  that  through 
this  legislation  we  can  keep  them  from 
being  priced  out  of  renting  their  own 
apartments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  Individu- 
als) is  amended  by  redesignating  section  221 
as  section  222,  arid  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 220  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  221.  Rental  of  Principal  Residence. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  amount  paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  to  rent  his  principal 
residence.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  221.  Rental  of  principal  residence. 

"Sec.  222.  Cross  references.". 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  rears  beginning  after  December  31, 
1977 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  1138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  additional  authority  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize additional  authority  for  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

It  has  been  requested  by  the  President 
of  OPIC  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  letter  from  the  President  of  OPIC  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated  March- 
18,  1977. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1138 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uiiited  S.ates  of 
America  assembled,  That  title  IV  of  Chapter 
2  of  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2191-2200),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

In  section  235(a)(4),  strike  out  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1977"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1978." 


that  time  that  OPIC  was  considering  a  com- 
prehensive proposal  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress early  this  year  based  on  OPIC's  experi- 
ence over  the  last  three  years  in  the  forma- 
tion of  private  associations  to  underwrite 
Investment  Insurance  In  conjunction  with 
OPIC. 

Review  of  various  legislative  proposals  with 
respect  to  OPIC  presently  Is  In  process  within 
the  Executive  Branch  by  an  inter-agency 
committee.  When  this  review  Is  concluded, 
we  win  be  In  a  position  to  transmit  compre- 
hensive recommendations  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  OPIC's  operations  over  the  next 
four  years. 

Under  Section  104  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  OPIC's  operating 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year  is  subject  to  con- 
gressional review  and  approval  in  conjunc- 
tion with  congressional  review  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  that  fiscal  year.  Thus 
OPIC's  budget  for  FY  1978  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  on  January  15  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  That  budget  reflects  new 
budget  authority  for  OPIC  for  Fiscal  Year 
1978  In  the  form  of  an  Increase  from  $100 
million  to  $250  million  In  OPIC's  borrowing 
authority  under  section  235(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  satisfy 
claims  liabilities  under  investment  insur- 
ance and  reinsurance. 

Because  of  the  ongonlg  Inter-agency 
review,  and  the  improbability  that  OPIC 
would  need  to  use  any  of  its  borrowing  au- 
thority during  FY  1978,  the  attached  draft 
bill  does  not  provide  for  Increased  borrowing 
authority  for  FY  1978.  Although  the  compre- 
hensive proposals  to  be  submitted  may  In- 
clude such  a  request,  we  would  not  ask  that 
such  new  budget  authority  be  available  prior 
to  Fiscal  Year  1979.  Accordingly,  since  the 
proposal  would  not  involve  new  budget  au- 
thority for  FY  1978,  congressional  action 
would  not  be  required  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  deadline  of  May  15  for 
reporting  measures  to  the  floor. 

Consistent  with  the  foregoing,  the  attached 
draft  bill  is  limited  to  the  exten>slon  of 
OPIC's  authority  to  Issue  new  Investment 
Insurance  and  Investment  guaranties  from 
December  31.  1977,  to  September  30.  1978. 
the  last  day  of  Fiscal  Year  1978.  Such  an  ex- 
tension coincides  with  the  President's  budpet, 
which  nrovldes  for  the  continued  operation 
of  OPIC  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marshall  T.  Mays. 


Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation, 
Wasfiington.  D.C..  March  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  March  14,  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  607  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  OPIC  transmitted  to  the 
94th  Congress  a  request  for  new  budget 
authority  for  Fiscal  Year  1978.  We  noted  at 


By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  1139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Hume;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

DR.    JOHN    C.    HUME 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
John  Hume  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  left  a  se- 
cure job  with  .the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  1961  after  receiving  written 
and  oral  assurances  that  his  years  of 
service  with  the  PHS  would  count  for 
purposes  of  retirement  from  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  retirement  program.  Now 
that  he  has  reached  retirement  age,  he 
has  found  that  these  assurances  were 
incorrect  and  has  been  told  that  he  is 
neither  eligible  to  receive  retirement 
benefits  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  nor 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  retire- 
ment program.  Senator  Mathias  and  I 
are  today  introducing  a  bill  to  allow 
Dr.  Hume's  years  of  employment  with 
the  PHS  to  be  counted  so  that  he  can 
receive  retirement  benefits  from  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  This  legislation  is  needed 


to  overcome  the  hardship  Dr.  Hume  now 
faces  as  a  result  of  his  having  relied  on 
assurances  he  was  given  with  respect  to 
retirement  benefits  by  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.  Government. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Cul- 
ver, Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
RiECLE,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1140.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  States  to  develop  improved  programs 
for  the  conservation  of  nongame  spe- 
cies of  native  fish  and  wildlife,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

FEDERAL    Affi    IN    NONGAME    FISH    AND    WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION    ACT    OF     1977 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  with  18  of  my  colleagues 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Nongame  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Act  which  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  distribute  $20  million,  $30  million,  and 
$40  million  to  the  States  in  fiscal  years 
1978,  1979,  and  1980  for  nongame  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  programs. 

Wildlife  programs  have  in  the  past 
been  directed  primarily  toward  game 
species  because  the  funding  has  been  pro- 
vided by  sportsmen  who  pay  excise  taxes 
on  hunting  and  fisliing  equipment.  These 
sportsmen  can  rightly  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  few  game  species  have  been 
reduced  to  threatened  or  endangered 
status. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  discouraging 
that  a  nation  which  has  accepted  the  fact 
that  all  species  of  wildlife  are  important 
to  maintain  an  environmental  balance 
still  spends  so  much  of  its  wildlife  man- 
agement funds  on  a  small  percentage  of 
all  species:  game  animals.  A  1975  report 
by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
confirms  that  States  have  primarily 
sought  to  maintain  sufRcient  numbers  of 
game  animals  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  while  only  coincidentally  pro- 
viding for  otlier  species  of  wildlife.  That 
report,  entitled  "Current  Investments, 
Projected  Needs,  and  Potential  New 
Sources  of  Income  for  Non-Game  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Programs  in  the  United 
States"  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
This  study  showed  that  a  total  of  36 
States  conducted  programs  directed  spe- 
cifically toward  nongame  fish  and  wild- 
life in  1972.  While  their  total  budget  for 
fish  and  wildlife  management,  research, 
and  law  enforcement  programs  totaled 
$176  million,  only  $3.3  million,  or  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  the  total,  was 
used  for  nongame  programs. 

Of  course,  proper  management  pro- 
grams for  game  animals  will  often  benefit 
nongame  species,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  The  fact  that  all  wildlife  has 
important  scientific,  cultural,  and  non- 
consumptive  value  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  cannot  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  nongame  wildlife  to  chance. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  only  way  to 
guarantee  that  this  Nation's  nongame 
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resource  will  receive  the 
deserves  Is  to  establish  a  n€^v 
rate  funding  source  for 
grams— an  idea  that  has 
ported  by  the  Audubon 
vironmental  Defense  Fund 
Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
Resources  Defense  Count  ii, 
Management  Institute,  and 
local  and  national  conser 
nlzations. 

Mr.  Presldfcnt,  this  legisla 
up  such  a  new  funding 
izlng  the  Federal  Government 
ute  funds  to  the  States  for 
and  wildlife  conservation 
Activities  v/hich  a  State 
take  with  this  money  inciudf 
quisition  and  modification 
monitoring  programs  to  kee^ 
the  population  trends,  protec 
life  through  improved  law 
and  many  other  activities 
Under  the  provisions  of  this 
eral  Government  would 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Willi   the   remaining   25 
funded  by  the  State.  To 
on  traditional  State  funding 
legislation  specifies  tl^iat  not 
10  percent  of  the  State's 
gram  costs  in  any  individuE  I 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
Ing,  and  trapping  licenses, 
not  more  than  25  percent  of 
portionment  may  be  used 
tion  and  education  progranis 
forcement,  and  extension  se 
provision  is  intended  to  insu:  e 
mary  emphasis  wili  be  placec 
damental    research    and    n 
activities. 

In  addition,  to  encourage 
ment  of  programs  on  an  ec 
than  a  geographical  unit  ba- 
islation  would  authorize  the 
fund  up  to  90  percent  of 
which  is  undertaken  jointly 
more  States. 

Finally,  the  legislation  w 
all  Federal  agencies  with 
ment  responsibility  to  review 
grams  to  determine  whether 
grams  can   be   reasonably 
include  nongame  wildlife 
Federal  departments  and 
be  autliorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  States 
these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  i 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

8.1140 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Itepresentatives  of  the  United 
America   in   Congress   assemble 
Act   may   be   cited   as   the 
Nongame  Pish  and  Wildlife 
of  1977". 
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8ec.  2.  Declaration  or  Policy. 

(a)  Findings. — The  Congress  f^ids  and  de- 
clares the  following: 

(1)  Nongame  species  of  native  flsh  and 
wildlife  are  of  ecological,  econc  mlc.  educa- 
tional, esthetic,  historical,  recre  itlonal,  and 
scientific  value  to  the  Nation  an(  its  people. 
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(2)    The  Improved  conservation  of  these 
species.    Including   retention,    maintenance, 
and   Improvement   of   their  habitat,   would 
help  assure  a  healthier  and  more  esthetlcally 
ple&slng  environment  for  all  Americans. 

(3)  Urban  dwellers  have  Insufficient  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  recreational  and 
other  programs  designed  to  foster  human 
Interaction  with  nongame  wildlife  and, 
thereby,  a  greater  appreciation  and  aware- 
nes«  of  the  environment. 

(4)  Existing  State  prograjns  for  nongame 
fish  and  wildlife  apeclcs  have  been  supported 
largely  on  the  basis  of  hunting  and  fishing 
license  revenues  and  e.Kcise  taxes  on  certain 
hunting  and  flshlng  equipment.  These  tradi- 
tional financing  meche.nisms  are  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  programs  for 
bcth  nongame  and  game  species,  and  they 
must  be  supplemented. 

(6)  The  States  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop,  expand,  and  maintain,  In  urban  and 
non-urban  areas,  programs  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  nojigame  species  of  native  fish  and 
wildlife. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  to  provide  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  development, 
expansion,  end  maintenance  of  conservation 
programs  for  nongame  species  of  native  flsh 
and  wildlife;  and 

(2)  to  direct  that  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  utilize  this  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative authority,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  actively  seek  to  conserve 
and  to  promote  conservation  of.  nongame 
species  of  native  flsh  and  wildlife  and  the 
habitats  of  such  species.  In  furtherance  of 
the  policy  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  DEFiNmoNS. 
As  used  lit  this  Act: 

(1)  The  terms  "conserve,"  "conserving"  and 
"conservation"  mean  to  use,  and  the  use  of, 
methods  or  procedures  which  are  necessary 
to  Insure,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  de- 
sirable, the  continued  existence  of  popula- 
tions of  nongame  species  of  native  flsh  and 
wildlife.  Such  methods  and  procedures  may 
include  any  activity  associated  with  scientlflc 
resources  management,  such  as  research,  cen- 
sus, law  enforcement,  habitat  acquisition 
and  development.  Information  and  educa- 
tion, live  trappings,  and  transplantations. 

(2)  The  term  "fish  and  wildlife"  means 
any  member  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Includ- 
ing without  limitation  any  species  of  mam- 
mal, bird,  flsh,  reptile,  amphibian,  moUusk, 
cmstacean,  arthropod,  or  other  invertebrate 
which,  with  respect  to  a  particular  State,  is 
iip.tlve  to  that  State. 

(3)  The  term  "reslfrnated  State  agency" 
mean.s  a  commission,  department,  division, 
or  other  unit  of  a  State  government  which 
Is  certlfled  to  possess  legal  authority  regard- 
ing nongame  aiiimals  which  occur  In  such 
State,  a.s  required  under  subsection  6(e). 

(4)  The  term  "nongame  species"  means 
and  Includes  wild  mammals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  amphibians  and  Invertebrate  ani- 
mals that  (A)  are  not  ordinarily  pursued, 
sought,  trapped  or  otherwise  taken  for  sport, 
food,  or  commercial  purposes.  (B)  are  not 
subject  to  open  seasons  provided  by  law  or 
regulation  for  such  pursuit,  seeking,  taking 
or  trapping.  (C)  ofl'er  benefits  In  the  form  of 
cultTiral  and  scientlflc  values  or  non-con- 
sumptive recreation,  and  (D)  are  not  an  en- 
dangered species. 

(5)  The  term  "plan"  means  a  comprehen- 
sive and  continuing  program  for  the  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  of  nongame  spe- 
cies of  flsh  and  wildlife  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  State.  Such  plans  may  include  a 
number  of  nongame  wildlife  projects. 

(6)  The  term  "project"  means  an  under- 
taking designed  to  conserve  or  rehabilitate 
nongame  species  of  fish  and  wUdllfe. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Interior,  directly  or  through 
the  United  States  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service, 
as  appropriate. 

(8)  The  term  "species"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  flsh  or  wlU'.ilfe,  any  species,  any 
subspecies,  and  any  other  group  of  flsh  or 
v/ildUfe  of  the  same  species  or  smaller  tax 
In  common  spatial  arrangement  which  are 
capable  of  interbreeding. 

(9)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Samoa,  ths  Virgin  Islcnds,  Guam,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands. 
Sec.  4.  Non'oame  Fish  Ams  Wildlute  Cox- 

BERVATION    FnoCRAK. 

(a)  Procram.— The  Secretary  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  States  In  programs  for  the 
con.servatIon  of  nonganr.s  species  of  native 
flsh  and  wildlife  by  providing,  through  des- 
ignated State  agencies,  financial  assistance 
to  carry  out  approved  plans  or  projacts  for 
the  conservation  of  such  species.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  the  for- 
mula set  forth  In  section  5(c)  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  sections  6  (e) 
&nd  (f). 

(b)  Transfer  op  Personnel  and  Equip- 
ment.— The  Secretary  may,  In  a.sslstlng  the 
States  In  carrying  out  programs  under  sub- 
.section  (a),  assign  or  transfer  personnel  and 
equipment  and  share  scientific  Information, 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deenw 
appropriate. 

Spc.   5.  Nongame  Pish  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Fund. 

(a)  Unexpended  Funds. — Any  amount  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  which  Is  unexpended  or  unobligated  at 
the  close  of  two  fiscal  years  may  be  used  by 
the  Secretary,  during  the  succeeding  two 
fiscal  years,  to  assist  other  States  In  canylng 
out  approved  nongame  conservation  plans  or 
projects.  Any  amount  granted  to  any  State 
under  this  paragraph  sh.i!!  be  supplemental 
to,  and  shall  not  be  charged  against,  any 
funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under  sub- 
section (c).  Any  amount  which  Is  not  paid 
or  obligated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  after  the  close  of  the  second 
sucli  two-year  period  shall  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  any  program  administered  by  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  which  serves  the  non- 
game   fish   and   wildlife   resource. 

(b)  Administrative  Expense. — The  Secre- 
tary may  use  not  to  exceed  eight  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
the  expenses  Incurred  In  administering  this 
Act,  Including  the  study  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 10.  Such  sums  shall  be  available  until 
the  expiration  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  If  any  such  amount  remains  unex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  at  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days 
thereof,  apportion  .such  amount  to  State 
agencleb  on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same 
manner  a.'t  is  provided  for  other  amoxmts  au- 
thorized by  subsectloii  (c)  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  for  su'.h  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Apportionment. — The  Secretary,  after 
making  deductions  under  subsection  (b), 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  6, 
apportion  the  remaining  app^-oprlated  fujjds 
among  the  several  States  for  eacli  flscal  year 
In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  One-half  In  the  ratio  which  the  area 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  area  of  all  of  the 
States:  and 

(2)  One-half  In  the  ratio  which  the  popu- 
lation of  all  States;  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent, nor  more  than  flve  percent,  of  the  total 
amount  apportioned. 

(d)  Certification. — For  each  flscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  each  designated  State 
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agency  the  sum  which  the  Secretary  has  esti- 
mated to  be  deducted  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act  under  subsection  (b)  and  the 
sum  which  the  Secretary  has  apportioned  to 
each  State. 

(e)  Submissions  and  Consideration. — If  a 
State  wishes  to  avail  Itself  of  the  beneflts  of 
the  Act,  it  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
it  has  a  State  agency  (which  shall  be  Identi- 
fied) which  has  adequate  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative authority  and  the  necessary  re- 
sources and  personnel  to  conserve  nongame 
species  of  native  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  It 
shall  make  submissions  to  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  any  such  submis- 
sions and  make  determinations  thereon  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4) . 

(2)  The  State  shall  prepare  and.  submit  a 
comprehensive  flsh  and  wl.dllfe  resource 
management  plan  to  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  the  conservation  of  the  native  non- 
game  species  under  its  jurisdiction.  Any  such 
plan  shall — 

(A)  be  submitted  in  such  form  and  with 
such  content  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe; 

(B)  Include  a  description  of  all  applicable 
methods  of  conservation  to  be  used  In  the 
plan  and  projects  to  be  carried  out  and  pro- 
jections as  to  possible  future  such  plans  and 
projects; 

(C)  indicate  the  general  chronological 
order  In  which  phases  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  should  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
years; 

(D)  be  designed  to  perpetuate  the  species 
covered  for  the  cultural,  esthetic,  scientific, 
and  recreational  enrichment  of  the  State 
and  its  residents  and  visitors; 

(E)  be  based  on  the  State's  projections  as 
to  the  needs  of  such  species  and  the  desires 
and  needs  of  Its  residents  and  visitors  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  15  years;  and 

(P)  provide  for  such  conservation  for  a 
period  of  five  or  more  years,  and  shall  In- 
clude a  provision  for  review  and  revision  at 
regular  intervals,  not  to  exueed  three  years. 

(3)  A  State  may  elect  Instead  to  avail  Itself 
of  the  benefits  of  this  section  by  preparing 
and  submitting  a  proposal  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  conservation  project  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  native  nongame  species.  Any 
such  proposal  shall  be  submitted  In  such 
form  and  with  such  content  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  and  shall  Include  a  detailed 
description  of  the  project  Involved. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  study  and  evalu- 
ate any  submission  received  imder  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3) .  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  com- 
prehensive plan  submitted  under  paragraph 

(2)  or  a  project  submitted  under  paragraph 

(3)  conforms  to  standards  and  criteria  estab- 
lished by  regulation  by  the  Secretary,  such 
plan  or  project  may  be  approved.  In  the 
case  of  a  project  plan,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  grant  final  approval  until  the  State  fur- 
nishes such  surveys,  specifications,  and 
additional  Information  as  the  Secretary 
requests,  and  Gubject  to  the  Secretary's 
approval  thereof.  In  the  case  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  Secretary  shall  condition 
approval  on  substantiality  of  character  and 
design.  Upon  approval,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  designated  State  agency  of  such 
State  and  shall  Immediately  set  aside,  from 
funds  apportioned  under  this  Act.  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cast  of  Implementing  seg- 
ments of  any  comprehensive  plan  involved 
or  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
involved.  The  non -Federal  share  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  provided  by 
the  State  In  the  form  of  money,  In-klnd 
contributions,  or  real  property.  In-klnd  con- 
tributions may  be  In  the  form  of  personal 
services  rendered  by  volunteers  who  possess 
qualifications,  by  training  or  experience,  to 
assist  in  surveys,  censuses,  or  other  scientific 
studies  of  nongame  species;  provided,  that 
standards  for  the  qualifications  of  such  vol- 
unteers and  the  value  of  stich  In-klnd  serv- 
ices shall  be  In  accordance  with  regulations 


Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  The 
value  of  any  such  real  property  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. 

(5)  If  any  Federal  funds  provided  for  an 
approved  plan  or  project  are  used  or  ap- 
plied for  any  other  purpose,  the  State  in- 
volved shall  replace  or  return  such  funds 
before  it  may  receive  any  additional  appor- 
tionment under  this  Act. 

(f)  Project  or  Plan  Funding. — (1)  When 
the  Secretary  finds  that  any  project  which 
is  described  in  a  comprehensive  plan,  or 
which  is  approved,  under  subsection  (e).  has 
been  completed  or,  In  the  case  of  research 
relating  to  nongame  species,  that  It  Is  being 
conducted,  in  compliance  with  the  Secre- 
tary's specifications,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  amount  set  aside  for  such  project  to 
the  State  Involved.  The  Secretary  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  periodic  payments  as 
such  a  project  progresses;  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  periodic  payment  shall 
not  exceed  the  United  States  pro  rata  share 
of  the  project.  If  a  State  has  prepared  a 
comprehensive  plan  under  subsection  (e) 
(2),  which  has  been  approved  under  sub- 
section (e)(4),  the  Secretary  may,  in  his 
discretion  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  advance  funds  to 
such  State  for  financing  the  United  States 
pro  rata  share  agreed  vipon  between  the 
designated  State  agency  and  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  and  the  applicable  designated 
State  agency  may  jointly  decide  at  what 
times  and  In  what  amounts  payment  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  such  offlclal,  of- 
ficials, or  depository,  as  may  be  designated 
by  such  agency  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  such  State. 

(2)  Any  construction  work  and  labor  per- 
formed In  conjunction  with  an  approved 
plan  or  project  shall  be  performed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  such  State  and  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  designated 
State  agency,  subject  to  the  Inspection  and 
approval  of  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  under 
this  Act. 

(3)  Administrative  costs,  in  the  form  of 
overhead  or  indirect  costs  for  services  pro- 
vided by  State  central  service  activities  out- 
side of  a  State  agency  having  primary  Juris- 
diction over  the  nongame  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  a  State,  which  may  be  charged 
against  programs  or  projects  supported  by 
the  fund,  shall  not  exceed.  In  any  fiscal  year, 
three  percent  of  the  apportionment  for  such 
year  to  such  State. 

(4)  Not  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
State's  share  of  program  costs  In  any  year 
may  be  from  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  licenses  and 
permits. 

(5)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  a  State 
apportionment  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  information  and  education  programs,  law 
enforcement,  and  extension  services. 

(g)  Increased  Federal  Share. — Whenever 
two  or  more  States  have  a  common  Interest 
In  a  nongame  species  of  native  fish  and  wild- 
life and  Jointly  undertake  a  program  or  proj- 
ect agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  conser- 
vation of  such  species,  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  Involved  may  be  up  to  90  percent. 
Sec  6.  Payment  of  Funds  to,  and  Coopera- 
tion With  Respect  to  Certain 
Designated  Areas. 

The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Governor  of  Guam,  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Gover- 
nor of  American  Samoa,  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  conduct  of  non- 
game  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
grams. Any  such  program  shall  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  fair  and  equitable,  and 


which  are  likely  to  be  effective  for  such  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  may  apportion  to  such 
Jurisdictions,  out  of  the  money  available  for 
apportionment  under  this  Act,  such  sums  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determUie;  except  that 
such  sums  shall  not  exceed  (1)  for  Puerto 
Rico,  one-half  of  one  percent;  (2)  for  Guam, 
one-sixth  of  one  percent;  (3)  lor  the  Virgin 
Islands,  one-sixth  of  one  percent;  (4)  for 
American  Samoa,  one-sixth  of  one  percent; 
(5)  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  one- 
half  of  one  percent,  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
portioned for  one  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  require  any  cooperating  agency  to  pay 
an  amount  which  will  exceed  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  involved.  Any  unex- 
pended or  unobligated  balance  of  any  such 
apportionment  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  any  such  Jurisdiction  In  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  on  any  approved  project 
and,  If  unexpended  or  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  flscal  year,  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  In 
carrying  out  any  program  administered  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  whlfch  serves 
the  nongame  wildlife  resource. 
Sec.  7.  Cooperation  and  Coordination. 

(a)  In  General. — All  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  cooperate  and  coordinate  their 
programs  and  activities  with  the  States  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  programs  for 
the  conservation  of  nongame  species  of  na- 
tive fish  and  wildlife. 

(b)  Review  of  Existing  Programs. — Each 
Federal  department  and  agency  which  has 
management  authority  over  land  and  water 
resources  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  review  each 
of  Its  existing  programs  for  lands,  waters,  and 
interests  in  lands  and  waters  subject  to  Its 
control  or  authority  to  determine  which  of 
such  programs,  if  any,  can  be  extended  or 
modified,  without  Jeopardizing  the  purposes 
of  such  programs,  to  Include  the  corLservation 
of  nongame  species  of  native  fish  and  wild- 
life as  authorized  by  this  Act.  Upon  making 
an  affirmative  such  determination,  any  such 
department  or  agency  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  and  cooperate  with 
such  agency  in  the  establishment  of  con- 
servation efforts  with  respect  to  nongame 
species  of  native  fish  and  wildlife. 

(c)  Cooperative  Agreements. — All  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  are  authorized  to 
enter  Into  coopajatlve  agreements  with 
State  agenclesj*mler  subsection  (b).  Each 
such  cooper£^>*^  agreement  shall — 

(1)  specify  those  areas  in  which  such 
programs  will  be  Implemented; 

(2)  provide,  where  appropriate,  for  habi- 
tat Improvements  or  modifications  designed 
to  con-serve  such  nongame  species; 

(3)  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable,  for 
educational  and  recreational  programs  to  fos- 
ter greater  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  such  nongame  species;  and 

(4)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions ais  the  Federal  department  or  agency, 
or  the  State  agency,  deems  necessary  nnd 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  declaration  of 
policy  of  this  Act. 

Sec.    8.  Authorization   for   Appropriations. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000, 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  the  sum  of  $30,000,000, 
and  for  fiscal  year  1980,  the  some  of 
$40,000,000. 
Sec.  9.  Additional  Regulations. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promulgate 
any  rules  and  regulations  or  any  amendments 
to  existing  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 
Sec.  10.  Study. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Flsh  and 
Wildlife   Service,   in  consultation   with   the 
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CtaAlrman  of  the  OotincU  on  Enflronmental 
Quality,  shall  conduct,  out  of  funds  avail- 
able for  the  admlnUtratlon  of  th  Is  Act.  such 
study  or  studies  as  may  be  necessi  ry  to  deter- 
mine (1)  the  best  means  of  fu  iding  proj- 
ects under  this  Act,  and  (3)  ways  and  means 
of  coordinating  the  program  au  ;honzed  by 
tht?  Act  with  existing  programs  Df  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  involving  fls:  i  and  wild- 
life. On  or  before  the  exptrat  on  of  the 
twenty-four  month  period  foUowl  ag  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  t  le  Director 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re  iiilt  of  such 
study  or  studies,  together  with  (his  rocom- 
mendations  with  respect  thereto. 
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By  Mr.  STONE 
8.  1141.  A  bm  to  amend  titli 
United  States  Code  to  assise 
with  a  permanent  and  total 
nected  disability  due  to  the  losi 
use  of  one  upper  and  one 
to  acquire  specially  adapted 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Administration  specially  adapted 
Ing  grant  to  veterans  who  have 
connected  woimd,  disease,  or 
suiting  in  the  loss  or  the  loss 
one  upper  and  one  lower  extre^iiity 

Under  present  law  (38  U.S 
maximum  of  $23,000  is  authori^d 
slst  severely  disabled  veterans 
ing  or  acquiring  homes  with 
cillties  made  necessary  by  the 
their  disabilities.  Veterans  are 
this  assistance  If  they  have  a 
ble  permanent   and   total  seitvice 
nected  disability  that  has  resulted 

First,  the  loss  or  loss  of 
lower  extremities  such  as  to 
comotlon  without  the  aid 
crutches,  canes,  or  a  wheelchaii 

Second,  blindness  in  both 
only  light  perception,  plus  loss 
use  of  one  lower  extremity;  or 

Third,  the  loss  or  loss  of 
lower  extremity  together  with 
uals  of  organic  disease  or  inji^ry 
so  affect  the  functions  of 
propulsion   as    to   preclude 
without  resort  to  a  wheelchair 

At  the  recent  National 
the  Disabled  American  Veterana 
tion  was  adopted  calling  for 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introduciiig 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
olution  be  printed  in  the  Recori  i 

There  being  no  objection, 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  print^i 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTtON  No.   176 

Special  adapted  housing  for  vetefans 
service-connected  loss  or  loss  of 
upper  and  one  lower  extremity 
Whereas,  TlUe  38,  VS.  Code. 
provides  $25,000  to  certain  ellglbt 
connected     disabled     veterans 
specially  adapted  housing;   and 

Whereas,  disabled  Veterans 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  uppe 
lower  extremity  are  now  excluded 
benefit;  and 

Whereas,   in   many  Instances 
loas   ot,  viae   of   one   upper   and 
extremity  precludes  locomotion  wi 
aid  of  braces,  crutches,  canes,  or 
chair;  NOW 


tc 


t^e 


Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
American  Veterans  in  National  Ci  . 
assembled  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
1-6,   1976,  that  Title  38,  U.S.  Cod( 
801,  be  amended  to  include  those 
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who  have  a  service-connected  disease  or  In- 
jury resulting  In  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
one  upper  and  one  lower  extremity. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House. 

Adding  this  new  category  of  eligible 
veterans  Is  In  keeping  with  modifica- 
tions in  eliglblity  that  have  been  made 
over  the  years  and  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress when  It  created  the  specially 
adapted  housing  grant — allowing  a  se- 
verely disabled,  service-connected  vet- 
eran to  live  comfortably  and  move  about 
freely  within  the  confines  of  his  own 
home. 

This  modification  can  be  made  at  a 
low  cost.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
statistics  show  there  are  2,441  veterans 
who  would  become  eligible  should  this 
modification  be  made.  The  initial  cost — 
not  c<Hi8idering  the  provisions  of  law 
governing  medical  feasibility  and  those 
veterans  who  would  adapt  their  existing 
homes — would  at  most  be  $61  million. 
Quite  likely  It  would  be  much  less  than 
tills  figure  and  subsequent  yearly  costs 
would  add  very  little  to  the  present  on- 
going program. 


ByMr.  SARBANES: 
S.  1142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Lin 
Cheimg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

KAM   LIN   CHEUNG 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Kam  Lin  Cheung,  a  citizen  of  China,  who 
presently  resides  In  Maryland.  Mrs. 
Cheung  is  78  years  old  and  is  residing 
with  her  godson  and  his  family  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  Without  this  legislation  she 
would  be  forced  to  return  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  she  has  no  relatives,  since  she  has 
been  unable  to  pass  the  literacy  require- 
ment for  permanent  residence  status. 
Since  her  godson  is  not  a  blood  relative, 
she  cannot  utilize  the  provision  of  the 
law  which  would  allow  her  to  stay  in  this 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Immediate 
family  and  this  private  legislation  Is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  allow  her  to  re- 
ceive such  status. 

Legislation  granting  Mrs.  Cheung  per- 
manent residence  status  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  different  forms  dur- 
ing the  94th  Congress,  but  the  differences 
between  these  two  versions  were  not  re- 
solved before  the  end  of  the  session.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  most  meritorious  case 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  this  legislation  so  that  Mrs. 
Cheung  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  with  the  only  family  she 
knows. 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Gravel,  and 

Mr.  Stafford  > : 

S.  1143.  A  bill  to  assure  more  adequate 

supplies  of  water  to  the  Nation;  to  the 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 

Works. 

WATER  SUPPLY  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
drought  is  afflicting  many  portions  of  this 
great  land.  While  some  areas  have  re- 
ceived rain  in  recent  days,  while  the 
Congress  has  moved  to  alleviate  the  dan- 
ger this  summer,  and  while  President 


Carter  has  announced  a  propased 
drought  relief  package,  the  Nation  mast 
act  more  aggressively  to  head  off  the 
threats  of  future  drought. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  that  will  ameliorate  our  na- 
tional water  supply  outlook,  and  improve 
the  scope  of  Federal  policy.  When  im- 
plemented, it  should  assure  that  many 
sections  of  the  Nation  will  have  a  more 
certain  supply  of  water  in  coming  years. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  three 
of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  bill:  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Gravel,  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  full  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  Mr. 
Stafford. 

As  this  Nation  lacks  an  energy  policy, 
we  ako  lack  a  water  policy.  That  defi- 
ciency could  eventually  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  communities,  regions,  and  eco- 
nomic sectors  of  the  Nation.  We  must 
establish  a  more  focused  national  water 
policy,  with  more  effective  planning. 

The  Wat-er  Resources  Council  was  es- 
tablished 12  years  ago  "to  maintain  a 
continuing  study  of  the  relation  of  re- 
gional or  river  basin  plans  and  programs 
to  the  requirements  of  larger  regions  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  adequacy  of  ad- 
ministrative and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs,"  and  to 
issue  "principles,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures for  Federal  participants  In  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the  formula- 
tion and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  and 
related  land  resources  projects." 

While  the  WRC  has  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion to  issue  coordinated  "principles  and 
standards,"  I  am  not  convinced  that  it 
has  made  any  meaningful  "continuing 
study"  of  plans  or  policy.  In  a  new  study 
dated  March  23,  1977,  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  has  concluded  that 
"problems  have  come  to  GAO's  attention 
which  raise  doubts  about  the  reliability 
and  usefulness"  of  the  WRC's  current  na- 
tional water  assessment. 

I  cannot  offer  the  Senate  any  compre- 
hensive solution  to  such  problems.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  lack  of  any  coher- 
ent approach  and  policy  results  from  the 
inherent  regional  conflicts  of  the  Nation, 
or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  unfocused 
Federal  program  spread  throughout 
many  agencies.  But  we  must  find  solu- 
tions. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  Anny 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  regional 
water  supply  projects.  This  is  new  au- 
thority for  the  corps,  although  the  corps 
has  been  on  the  fringes  of  this  problem 
for  years.  This  bill  will  enable  the  corps 
to  bring  its  recognized  expertise  to  Im- 
prove the  national  availability  of  water. 
This  legislation  has  several  precedents 
in  existing  practice,  but  precedents  that 
have  failed  so  far  to  achieve  adequate 
solutions. 

Since  1958  (Public  Law  85-800),  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  had  the  author- 
ity to  design  multipurpose  projects  that 
include  water  supply.  But  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  project  must  be  something 
else,  such  as  flood  control,  not  water  sup- 
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ply.  This  piggyback  approach  is  Inade- 
quate. 

In  1965.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
89-298  that  authorized  the  Northeast- 
em  United  States  water  supply  effort. 
That  authority  permits  development  of 
single-purpose  water  supply  projects  by 
the  corps  in  the  Northeast  portion  of  the 
Nation.  These  proposals  will  soon  be  sent 
to  the  Congress  for  review. 

And  since  1939,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  had  the  authority  to  de- 
velop projects  specifically  designed  to 
provide  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply.  But  this  authority  has  been  used 
sparingly;  Bureau  projects,  justified  by 
municipal  water  supply,  are  rare. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
broaden  the  authority  now  given  to  the 
Bureau  and  to  the  Northeastern  region 
of  this  Nation.  It  would  establish  a  na- 
tional approach,  but  on  a  basis  that  will 
discourage  anything  resembling  an  un- 
economic boondoggle.  The  beneficiaries 
of  each  project  will  eventually  repay  the 
full  cost  of  the  project,  as  required  in 
other  water  supply  projects. 

This  bill  is  one  of  several  that  I  have 
introduced  that  seeks  to  address  various 
aspects  of  national  water  issues.  Earlier 
in  this  session,  I  Introduced  S.  846,  a  bill 
to  broaden  the  responsibility  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Water  Research  and  Technology, 
and  to  strengthen  the  Government's  very 
important  saline  water  program.  I  also 
introduced  S.  772,  legislation  to  modern- 
ize some  of  the  aspects  of  the  general 
Corps  of  Engineers  program.  I  mention 
these  bills  because  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  on  which  I  am  honored 
to  serve  as  the  ranking  member,  has 
scheduled  several  days  of  hearings,  be- 
ginning March  31,  into  water  policy 
issues. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  three  bills 
will  stimulate  new  approaches  during 
those  hearings,  new  approaches  on  how 
to  develop  a  national  water  policy.  I 
hope  that  these  bills  will  serve  as  part  of 
the  base  of  issues  that  our  subcommittee 
can  use  as  it  develops  new  legislative 
initiatives  later  this  year.  We  should  re- 
ceive information  about  the  subcommit- 
tee's new  and  broader  responsibilities 
that  could  enable  us  to  move,  as  a  na- 
tion, toward  more  effective  and  efficient 
use  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1143 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Supply  Act 
of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Because  many  regions  of  the  nation 
confront  water  shortages  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  or  to  increase,  and  be- 
cause such  shortages  are,  in  part  aggravated 
by  a  lack  of  any  coordinated,  national  policy 
for  the  efficient  and  productive  use  and  reuse 
of  water,  the  Congress  declares  that  there  is 
a  national  Interest  in  the  development  of 
new  water  supplies,  on  an  economical  basis, 
for  domestic,  municipal,  Industrial,  and  other 
public  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  a  policy  to  en- 
courage a  more  efficient  use  and  supply  of 
water  as  a  way  to  benefit  municipal,  indus- 


trial, and  agriculture  development,  individ- 
uals, wetland  preservation,  fish  and  wildlife 
protection,  and  other  national  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  survey,  plan,  construct,  and  operate 
projects  for  the  storage  of  water  needed  to 
meet  present  and  anticipated  demand,  and 
for  Its  transportation  to  regions  of  the  nation 
with  present  or  anticipated  water  shortages. 
Provided  that  each  such  project  must  be 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  sub- 
sequent to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  costs  allocated  to  water  supply 
in  any  project  constructed  as  a  result  of  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  repayable,  with  interest,  by  the 
water  users  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years  from  the  date  that  water  Is  first 
delivered,  pursuant  to  contracts  with  mu- 
nicipalities or  other  public  organizations. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  precedent  to  the 
commencement  of  construction  of  any  unit 
or  stage  of  the  project.  The  contracting  orga- 
nization shall  be  responsible  for  the  dis- 
posal and  sale  of  water  surplus  to  its  re- 
quirements, but  revenues  therefrom  shall  be 
used  only  for  payment  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs.  Interest,  and  retirement  of  the 
obligation  assumed  In  the  contract. 

(c)  The  Interest  rate  used  for  computing 
Interest  during  construction  and  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  costs  of  the 
project  allocated  to  municipal  water  supply 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  construction  is  commenced, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations  which 
are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption 
for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue. 


ByMr.PROXMIRE: 
S.  1144.  A  bill  to  extend  mortgage  in- 
surance and  related  authorities  under 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
extend  mortgage  insttrance 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, a  bill  to  extend:  First,  the 
Insuring  authority  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Second,  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  program;  Third,  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  set 
maximum  interest  rates  on  FHA  and 
Veterans  Administration  mortgages ; 
Fourth,  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  "Brooke-Cranston" 
tandem  plan. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  basic  au- 
thority of  FHA  to  insure  mortgage  loans 
through  September  30,  1978.  The  provi- 
sion of  this  insurance  of  mortgages  made 
by  private  lenders  is  the  central  function 
of  FHA.  By  insuring  that  the  loan  will 
be  repaid  to  the  lender,  FHA  enables 
lenders  to  make  loans  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  they  otherwise  might,  or,  in 
some  cases,  to  extend  loans  which  they 
might  otherwise  not  offer  at  all.  FHA 
provides  this  mortgage  insurance  on 
mortgages  under  a  number  of  programs 
established  by  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Some  of  these  programs  are  unsubsi- 
dized.  and  some  provide  subsidies  to  ac- 
complish special  housing  goals.  At  pres- 
ent, most  of  these  authorities  are  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  June  30,  1977,  while 
a  few  will  expire  on  September  30,  1977. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  program  for  15 


months.  The  administration  is  request- 
ing this  extension  in  order  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  continue  to  make  fiood  insur- 
ance available  to  property  owners  in 
fiood-prone  areas  under  both  the  emer- 
gency and  the  regular  programs,  while 
a  broad  review  of  Federal  insurance  ac- 
tivities is  being  conducted. 

Under  existing  law,  the  authorities  for 
the  emergency  and  regular  programs  ex- 
pire June  30,  1977.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish September  30,  1978,  as  the  new  ex- 
piration date. 

The  emergency  fiood  insurance  pro- 
gram authorizes  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  of  HUD  to  provide  sub- 
sidized insurance  in  communities  which 
elect  to  participate  in  the  program  and 
for  which  detailed  fiood  hazard  elevation 
studies  are  not  completed  and  actuarial 
rates  are  not  available. 

Extension  of  the  emergency  program 
is  essential  to  assure  the  availability  of 
insurance  in  these  communities  imtil 
they  can  convert  to  the  regular  program. 
The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  requires  that  all  detailed  maps  re- 
quired for  establishing  actuarial^rates  be 
completed  by  August  1,  1983.  Because 
there  is  no  possibility  that  the  mapping 
will  be  completed  by  September  30.  1977. 
extension  of  the  emergency  program  is 
essential. 

Under  the  regular  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  is  authorized  to  write 
fiood  insurance  contracts  for  property 
owners  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Because 
such  insurance  is  not  readily  available 
In  all  areas  from  the  private  sector,  and 
because  the  availability  of  Federal  cov- 
erage is  an  important  incentive  for  lo- 
calities to  adopt  and  enforce  fiood  plain 
management  measures,  continuation  of 
the  program  beyond  the  present  au- 
thorized period  is  necessary. 

Some  15,000  communities  in  the  Na- 
tion are  dependent  upon  the  fiood  insur- 
ance program  for  protection  against  loss. 
This  bill  would  continue  that  protection. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  ex- 
tending the  Secretary  of  HUD's  author- 
ity to  establish  maximum  interest  rates 
which  may  be  charged  on  FHA-insured 
and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Interest  rate  for  these  loans  is 
statutorily  limited  to  6  percent,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  has  the  power 
to  set  a  maximum  above  that  rate  in 
order  to  approximate  market  rates.  This 
authority  is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
June  29, 1977. 

S.  1144  further  contains  a  provision 
extending  the  GNMA  emergency  tandem 
plan,  known  as  the  "Brooke-Cranston" 
program,  through  September  30,  1978. 
This  program  was  established  by  the 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Act  of  1974,  to  make  below-market  rate 
loans  available  through  HUD  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  emergency 
conditions  exist  in  the  mortgage  market 
and  the  economy.  The  loans  are  orig- 
inated by  private  lenders  at  below-mar- 
ket rates — currently  TVi  percent — and 
are  then  sold  to  GNMA,  an  agency  within 
HUD,  with  the  lender  recouping  a  mar- 
ket return.  GNMA  in  turn  can  hold  the 
loans  or  can  resell  them  as  whole  mort- 
gages or  as  mortgage-backed  securities. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiimous 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
liepresentatUes  of  the  United 
ica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  2(a) 
tioual  Housing  Act  Is  amende< 
out  "June  30,  1977"  In  the  first 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ' 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act 
striking  out  "June  30,  1977" 
to  lieu  thereof  "September  30 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Ai 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1977 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
tember  30.  1978  (June  30.  1977 
of  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
of  subsection  (d)  (2) ) ". 

(d)  Section  235 (m)  of  such 
by  striking  out  "September  30, 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "8ept( 

(e)  Section  236 (n)  of  such  _ 
by  striking  out  "September  30, 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  ' 

(f)  Section      244(d)      of 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
first  sentence  and  ln.sertlng  In 
"September  30,  1978":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October 
the  second  sentence  and 
thereof  "October  1.  1978". 

(g)  Section  245  of  such  Act  Is 
striking  out  "September  30,  1 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
tember  30.  1978". 

(h)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Ac 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977' 
ond  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
"September  30.  1978". 

(1)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Ac 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1977 
ond  sentence  and  inserting  in 
"September  30,  1D78". 

(J)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Ac 
by  striking  out  "Jime  30,  1977" 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tember  30,  1978". 

(k)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Ac 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977" 
ond  sentence  and  inserting  in 
"September  30.  1978". 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Flood 
of  1968  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  1319.  by  strikli^ 
30,  1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
tember  30. 1978";  and 

(2)  In   section    1336(a),    by 
"September  30,   1977"  and 
thereof  "September  30.  1978" 

Sec.  3.   Section  3(a)    of   the 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37 
the  United  States  Code  with  re 
veterans"  home  loan  program,  tc 
National  Housing  Act  with  res 
est  rates  on  insiwed  mortgages.  , 
purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968, 
(12  U.S.C.   1709-1),   Is  amended 
out   "June   30.    1977"  and 
thereof  "October  1,  1978". 

Sec.    4    Section    3(b)    of   the 
Home   Purchase   Assistance   Act 

amended  by  striking  out  " 

and   Inserting   in   lieu    thereof 
1»78". 
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orizations 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Houshig,  and  Urban 
AfFairs. 

HOUSTNC  AVIHORIZATION  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  various  housing  programs  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1978. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide funding  for:  First,  the  conventional 
and  leased — section  8 — housing  assist- 
ance programs  carried  out  under  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  for  operating 
payments  under  that  act;  second,  the 
urban  homestead  program  begun  in  1974; 
third,  the  mapping  program  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968;  and 
fom-th,  for  the  research  program  con- 
ducted by  HUD  under  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

The  new  authorizations  are  needed  to 
enable  HUD  to  carry  out  its  commit- 
ments : 

To  assist  400.000  units  of  housing  for 
lower  income  Americans  during  fiscal 
year  1978;  to  expand  by  some  3,000  unit.s 
the  successful  urban  homestead  demon- 
stration; to  conduct  necessary  surveys 
of  flood-prone  areas  in  order  to  meet 
the  1983  completion  date  set  by  law;  and 
to  carry  out  a  meaningful  program  of  re- 
search in  order  to  improve  our  future 
housing  and  community  development 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ihe  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1145 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Authori- 
zation Act,  Fiscal  Year  1978". 

AMENDMENTS  TO   THE  tJNrrED   STATES   HOUSIKG 
ACT  OF  1937 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5 
(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1037 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
following  "July  1.  1975,"  the  first  time  it 
.ippears;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "on 
October  1,  1976,"  the  following:  "and  by 
Sl,232, 120,000  on  October  1.  1977.". 

(b)  Section  8(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following:  "(1)  if 
the  unoccupied  unit  Is  In  a  project  Insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  except  pui- 
suant  to  section  244  of  such  Act.  or  (ii)". 

(c)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
following  "on  or  after  July  1,  1976, ':  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  not  to  exceed  $665,000,000  on 
October  1.  1977". 

TIRBAN  HOMESTEAOING  DEMONSTRATION 

Sec  3.  Section  810(g)  of  the  Hoxising  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
.amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978". 

FLOOD  INSURANCE  STUDIES 

Sec-.  4.  Section  1376(c)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"not  to  exceed  9108,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1978.  and  such  sxims  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter". 


RESEARCH  AtTHORIZATION 

Sec  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section  601 
Of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "not  to  exceed  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1978.  and  such  siuns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after". 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase  maximum  mort- 
gage amounts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  bill:  First,  to  Increase 
maximum  mortgage  amounts  that  may 
be  insured  under  the  mortgage  insurance 
program  established  by  the  National 
Housing  Act;  second,  to  reduce  downpay- 
ment  requirements  for  home  purchases 
under  FHA  programs;  and  third,  to 
place  the  Hou.'^ing  for  the  Elderly  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  on  budget. 

In  introducing  this  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  I  wish  to  indi- 
cate that  I  have,  at  this  time,  some  seri- 
ous resei"V'ations  concerning  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  FHA  maximum  mortgage 
amounts  and  the  section  202  budget  pro- 
vision. The  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  will,  in  sev- 
eral weeks,  conduct  hearings  concerning 
these  and  other  proposals  now  pending 
before  the  committee.  I  believe  that  these 
hearings  will  enable  the  committee  to  de- 
cide the  merits  of  the  administration's 
legislative  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

B. 1146 

Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejjrcscntatirex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcs<:  assembled, 

INCREASE  IN  MA,\IMrM  MORTGAGE  AMOUNTS 
UNDER  REGULAR  FHA  ONE-  TO  FOUR-FAMILY 
MORTGAGE    IN-^SUHANCE    PROGRAMS 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  203  (b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  l.s  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$45,000".  "$48,750",  and  "$56,000" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  In  lien 
thereof  "$60.bfjO",  "$65,000",  and  "$75,000', 
respectively. 

(b)  Section  222  (b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$45,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$60,000". 

(c)  Clau.se  (A)  of  the  third  sentence  of 
section  234  (c)  of  such  Act  l.s  amended  by 
striking  out  "$45,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$60,000". 

(d)  Section  235  of  surh  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  the  last  proviso 
in  subsection  (b>  (2).  "$25,000",  •$29,000", 
"$29,000",  and  "$33,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$34,000",  "$40,000",  "$40,000",  and 
"$46,000",  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (1)  (3) 
(B),  "$25,000",  "$29,000".  "$29,000",  and 
"$33,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$34,- 
000",  "$40,000".  '$40,000"  and  "$46,000"'.  re- 
spectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (1)   (3);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C) 
of  subsection  (1)  (3)  as  subparagraph  (D) 
and  inserting  immediately  following  sub- 
paragraph (B)  a  new  subparagraph  (C)  read- 
ing as  follows: 
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"(C)  Involve,  in  the  ca.5e  of  a  dv/elllng 
unit  other  than  a  condominium  or  cooper- 
ative unit,  a  principal  obligation  (including 
such  Initial  service  charges,  appraiisal.  inspec- 
tion, and  other  fees  as  the  Secretary  .sliall 
approve)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $34,000 
($40,000  in  any  geographical  area  where  the 
Secretary  authorizes  an  increa'se  on  the  b  si.i 
of  a  finding  that  cost  levels  so  require), 
except  that  with  respect  to  any  family  with 
five  or  more  persons  the  foregoing  limit.; 
shall  be  $40,000  and  $46,000.  respecllvply; 
and". 

DECREASE    in    DOWNPAYMENT    REQUIREaiENia 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  203  (b)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  clause  (i)  of  t'.'o 
first  sentence,  all  the  parenthetical  ian^ua;;'; 
which  begins  "(but.  Ui  any  case"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  claxises  (il)  and  (iii) 
In  the  first  and  second  sentences  .'>nd  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  in  each  sentf  n ,  e  "and 
(11)  95  per  centum  of  such  value  in  e:<cesT 
of  $25,00ff.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  the  following:  "Nof.vith:-tand- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  in 
any  case  where  the  dwtUin-x  is  nrrt  approve:' 
for  mortgage  insurance  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  conntrxiction,  the  principal  oblir-ation 
of  the  mortgage  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  entire  'appraised  value  of  t'.v 
property  as  of  the  date  the  mort.Tage  is  ac- 
cepted for  insurance,  unles-s  con':tri;ction  of 
the  dweUing  was  completed  mrre  than  ono 
year  prior  to  the  application  for  mort^.n^o 
insurance,  or  the  d-.vellhig  was  inpi- r.-e;l  for 
guaranty.  Insurance,  or  direct  loan  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction." 

(b)  Section  222  (b)  (3)  of  irach  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (ii)  and 
(ill)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (ii) 
95  per  centum  of  such  value  in  excess  of 
$25,000;". 

(c)  Tlie  third  Eenten::e  of  .section  234  (c) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
clauses  (A)  (11)  and  (A)  (ill)  and  insert inrr 
In  lieu  thereof  "and  (11)  95  per  centum  of 
such  value  in  excess  of  $25,000,". 

HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

Sec  3.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  be.iinr.ing 
on  or  after  October  1,  1977.  section  202  (a) 
(4)  (B)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(i)"  after  "(B)"  and  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (11). 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  <  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 

S.  1147.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  liability 
for  the  repayment  of  certain  erroneously 
made  contributions  by  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  six  Penasylvania  libraries  which  have 
been  placed  in  an  awkv/ard  position  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration  Ls 
demanding  from  them  repayment  of 
$561,066.09  which  they  received  as  dis- 
aster payments  after  Hurricane  Agnes. 

Under  most  circumstances,  I  would 
commend  the  tenacity  of  our  Federal 
auditors.  Considering  the  size  of  this 
year's  Federal  budget — over  $400  bil- 
lion— any  sums  we  might  recover  for  our 
depleted  Treasury  would  seem  prudent. 
However,  the  circumstances  of  these  six 
libraries  deserves  a  closer  look.  I  have 
included  at  the  end  of  my  statement  a 
summary  prepared  by  FDAA  detailing 
their  claims. 

Pennsylvania,  more  than  any  other 
State,  suffered  extensive  damage  from 
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tropical  storm  Agnes  in  June  1972.  Dam- 
age nationwide  was  so  great  that  Con- 
gi-ess  wisely  adopted,  for  all  States  hit  by 
Agnes,  a  special  relief  package  to  help 
individuals  and  businesses  repair  or  re- 
place their  losses.  In  addition,  section 
252(a)  of  Pubhc  Law  91-606,  which  was 
law  at  the  time  of  the  Agnes  disaster, 
provided  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  restore  public  facil- 
ities belonging  to  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments which  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  major  disaster. 

Subsequent  to  the  President  declaring 
Pennsylvania  a  major  disaster  area, 
making  State  and  local  government  fa- 
cilities eligible  for  Pubhc  Law  91-606 
assistance,  the  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administration  approved  pi-oject 
applications  for  Federal  assistance  from 
a  large  number  of  local  governments  in 
Pennsylvania.  Included  among  them 
were  applications  for  damages  to  these 
six  privately  owned  library  facilities  cov- 
ered by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  evidence  of  at- 
tempted fraud  on  the  part  of  these  li- 
braries. They  suffered  damages  at  the 
hands  of  tropical  storm  Agnes,  were  in- 
formed they  were  ehgible  for  disaster  re- 
lief, and  their  applications  for  relief  were 
approved  by  the  Government.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  pointed  out  in  1972  to  State 
and  Federal  oflBciaLs  that  although  the 
Shippensburg  Public  Library  received 
funds  from  the  Borough  of  Shippensburg 
and  the  school  district,  it  was  privately 
owned.  But  disaster  relief  aid  was  still 
granted. 

I  cannot  dispute  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Administration  when  it  nov; 
claims  these  six  Pennsylvania  libraries  in 
fact  should  not  have  received  funds 
under  Public  Law  91-606.  The  law  is 
clear.  Privately  owned  facilities  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  grants.  But  I  am  not 
here  today  demand  to  know  who  is  at 
fault  for  this  payment  error  or  request- 
ing a  significant  change  in  Federal  law. 
I  am  asking  Congress  to  recognize  the 
tenuous  financial  position  in  which  these 
libraries  v/ill  be  placed  if  they  are  forced 
to  repay  FDAA  and  am  encouraging  it  to 
adopt  this  special  relief  measure. 

I  have  been  informed  by  FDAA  that 
this  is  a  unique  situation.  These  are  the 
only  privately  owned  libraries  nation- 
wide which  erroneously  received  disaster 
relief  payments  under  section  252(a)  of 
Public  Law  91-606. 

The  roots  of  the  community  library 
system  go  back  to  our  prerevolutionary 
period  when  most  libraries  were  privately 
owned  and  looked  to  community  gener- 
osity for  support.  Since  then,  community 
libraries,  both  privately  and  publicly 
supported,  have  made  valuable  contri- 
butions in  the  United  States.  They  fre- 
quently double  as  community  centers  and 
make  a  variety  of  educational  programs 
available  to  the  general  public  which 
frequently  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
average  person  because  of  cost  or  rarity. 
I  would  be  greatly  distressed  if  we  are  to 
turn  our  backs  on  these  six  libraries  and 
force  them  to  raise  over  one-half  million 
dollars  for  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  for  damages 
received  from  the  worst  disaster  in 
Pennsylvania's  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 


this  bill  to  my  colleagues  and  respectfully 
urge  its  early  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FISCAL  SUMMARY-INELIGIBLE   LIBRARIES  AFFECTED   BY 
TROPICAL  STORM  AGNES 


Pioject  application  snd  library 


Refund  due 
Cost  of  Federal 

restoration     (aovernment 


OFF  340-DR— 

60-1,  Himmelreicli $4,136.68  $4,136.68 

49-1,  Millon 21,869.89  21,869.89 

21-7,Slippeiisburg 12,827.45  12,827.45 

21-9,  West  Shore 26,772.12  26,772.12 

40-57,     Osterhout,     city     of 

WilKes-Baire '565.423.42  i  446.474.00 

40-2C,  West  P'ttston :  48. 985. 95  '  9, 984. 40 

Total 680,015.51  561,066.09 


'  $565,423.42  is  the  approved  .ludited  claim  for  the  Osterhout 
Libr.iry.  Final  pajiient  h.'s  not  been  made,  so  that  only  the 
advance  of  f41G.474  i";  due  l^e  Federal  Government. 

■  A  claim  of  $18,935.95  (or  the  West  Pittston  Library  has  been 
received  but  not  aud  ted.  The  remainder  ol  llie  West  Pittston 
Borough  project  appliCt^tian  claim  hjs  been  audited  and  approved 
for  $23,362.60.  The  refund  due  the  Federal  Government  of 
$9,984.40  reflects  the  difference  between  an  advance  of  $33,347 
for  the  I'biary  and  t!ie  fr.tl  arrounl  of  Ihe  West  Pittston  Borough 
claim. 

Note:  Funds  hive  been  uted  for  general  flood  restoration 
work,  Includinf!  debris  clearance,  structural  repair,  and  the 
replacement  of  contents  of  the  libraries 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  1148  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  erect  a  memorial 
in  honor  of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  Constitution 
Gardens  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  honor  of  the  56  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Board  has  passed  a  resolution  that  it 
would  be  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  erecting  a  memorial  on  an  ap- 
propriate site  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. One  likely  site  is  the  area  known  as 
Constitution  Gardens,  which  comes  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

No  appropriations  will  be  required  for 
design  and  erection  of  the  memorial, 
which  will  be  funded  solely  from  nonap- 
propriated funds  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentenntial  Administration, 
which  funds  the  Board  has  approved  for 
this  purpose,  and  which  the  Administra- 
tion is  prepared  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Thus  this  memorial 
to  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence will  also  be  a  permanent 
legacy  of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  .serv- 
ing on  the  Board  have  emphasized  that 
such  a  memorial  be  both  functional  and 
suitable  to  the  overall  design  and  purpose 
of  the  site. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S.    1148 
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Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senat 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
retary  of  the  Interior    (he: 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary 
a  memorial  In  honor  of  the 
who  signed  th?  Declaration  of 
such  memorial  to  be  erected 
site   selected   by   the   Secretary 
sultatlon  with  the  National 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Commission,  In  the  area  known 
tlon  Oardens,  or  other 
m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of 
Revolution      Bicentennial 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
"Administrator")  shall  prepare 
tlon  with  the  American 
tennlal   Board,    the   Secretary, 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
Capital  Planning  Commission 
plans  for  the  memorial 
first  section. 

Sec.  3.   (a)   Not  to  exceed 
funds,  other  than  appropriated 
are  available  to  the  American 
centennial  Administration  undei 
titled   "An   Act   to   establish 
Revolution  Bicentennial 
for  other  purposes,"  approved 
1973  (87  Stat.  697),  and  as  appi(o 
American    Revolution 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
the  first  two  sections  of  this  Acl 

(b)   Of  the  funds  described  1 
(a)   which  are  not  used  by  the 
tor  in  carrying  out  the  provlsloiis 
2.   the  Administrator  shall 
Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
visions  of  the  first  section  of 

Sec.  4.   (a)   The  construction 
morlal  authorized  by  the  first 
not  begin  unless  the  Secretary 
that  sums  expended  in  carrying 
two    sections    of    this    Act    will 
•500,000.  Such  determination 
in   consultation   with  the   Adm 
the  American  Revolution 
mlnstration  has  not  terminated 
section  7  of  the  Act  of 
(87  Stat.  701). 

(b)    The  authority  contained 
section  shall  expire  unless  the 
of  the  memorial  authorized  by 
Is  begun  within  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.   (a)   The  maintenance 
the  memorial  authorized  under 
tlon  shall  be  the  responsibility 
tary. 

(b)    There   are   authorized   to 
prlated  for  the  fiscal  year  beglnn 
ber  1,  1977,  and  each  fiscal  yea  ■ 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 

Sec.  6.  No  funds  other  than 
In  section  3  and  funds  authorize 
proprlated  in  section  5(b)   may 
the  Administrator  or  the 
out  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall 
functions  of  the   Administrator 
Act  after  the  termination  of 
Revolution  Bicentennial 
suant  to  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
1973  (87  Stat.  701),  provided  tha 
tary  shall  consult  with  those  i 
were  members  of  the  American 
Bicentennial  Board  on  the  date  ( 
nation. 
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By  Mr.   BENTSEN    (fc  r 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Loni 
Johnston) : 
S.  1149.  A  bill  to  recognize 
development  by  the  State  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  of  a 
environmentally  sound  source 
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represented  by  the  Toledo  Bend  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  exempt  Sabine  River  Au- 
thority, State  of  Texas,  and  exempt 
Sabine  River  Authority,  State  of  Loui- 
siana, from  charges  for  use,  occupancy, 
and  enjoyment  of  certain  lands  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Sabine  Na- 
tional Forest,  Tex. ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

TOLEDO    BEND    DAM    AND    BESERVOIR 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  and  for  Senator  Tower, 
Senator  Long,  and  Senator  Johnston, 
legislation  that  would  free  the  Texas  and 
Louisiana  Sabine  River  Authorities  from 
heavy  fees  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  trying  to  levy  on  the  Toledo 
Reservoir  project. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  this  country's  energy  picture  is 
hydroelectric  power.  Although  limited  in 
Its  availability,  it  is  a  great  resource  for 
certain  areas  and  a  stable  source  of  low 
cost  electric  power.  In  the  case  of  the 
Toledo  Bend  project,  its  generation 
carries  the  additional  benefit  that  the 
project  was  completely  financed  and 
constructed  by  non-Federal  sources;  the 
Federal  taxpayer  was  not  out  any  ex- 
pense for  the  Toledo  Bend  project. 

Yet  beyond  the  local  benefits  of  elec- 
trical and  water  supply,  the  United 
States  has  benefited  substantially  from 
the  project  in  terms  of  slltation  control, 
improved  navigation  on  the  Sabine  River, 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  recrea- 
tional benefits.  WhUe  it  is  typical  at  this 
time  to  criticize  water  projects,  here  is 
a  project  that  has  been  of  great  benefit, 
yet  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  project  is  operated  by  two  non- 
profit. State  governmental  agencies,  the 
Texas  and  the  Louisiana  Sabine  River 
Authorities.  The  electricity  is  being  sold 
under  long  term  contract  and  all  con- 
cerns have  benefited  from  a  very  stable 
and  agreeable  situation. 

However,  this  situation  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  its  effort  to  levy  a  charge  against  the 
project  because  some  of  the  reservoir's 
water  backs  up  over  Government  prop- 
erty. For  the  inception  of  the  project,  it 
was  made  known  that  the  project  could 
not  financially  compensate  for  this 
situation,  yet  the  construction  permit 
was  issued  by  the  FPC.  Later,  once  the 
project  was  complete,  and  the  electricity 
sold  under  contract,  the  FPC  levied  an 
annual  charge  of  $84,000.  When  the  au- 
thorities appealed,  and  asked  that  the 
FPC  consider  the  benefits  that  the 
United  States  was  gaining  from  the 
water  quality  and  the  expansion  of  the 
wetlands,  as  well  as  the  electrical  pro- 
duction, the  FPC  responded  by  raising 
the  ante  to  an  estimated  $334,600  by 
1979. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  awkward 
situation.  We  have  an  energy  crisis  in 
this  country  and  our  citizens  are  very 
concerned  over  the  rising  cost  of  energy. 
We  have  a  locally  fimded  energy  proj- 
ect supplying  low-cost  electricity  to 
people  under  long-term  contracts.  And 
we  have  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
trying  to  tax  a  nonprofit  river  authority 
that  can  meet  the  obligation  only  by  go- 
ing through  the  lengthy  and  painful 
legal  process  of  breaking  its  supply  con- 
tracts, or  turning  the  project  over  to  the 


Government.  The  local  citizens  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  pay  the  price  in  higher 
electrical  rates  which  seems  highly  un- 
fair to  those  of  us  introducing  this  bill. 
On  the  one  hand,  our  Government  is 
concerned  over  rising  energy  costs  and 
on  the  other  Is  taking  action  to  raise  the 
costs  paid  by  the  citizens  In  the  area  of 
the  Toledo  Bend  project. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  understand 
this  problem  and  join  us  in  supporting 
this  measure. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Sar- 

BANES) : 

S.  1150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  Increase  and  ex- 
tend authorities  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RURAL  HOUSING  ACT  OF    1977 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  introduce  legislation  today 
to  begin  the  task  of  bringing  adequate 
housing  to  rural  America.  Joining  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  are  Senators 
Hathaway,  Anderson,  Bayh,  Mathias, 
Metcalf,  Abourezk,  Sparkman,  Mc- 
Govern, Brooke,  Cranston,  Heinz,  Ken- 
nedy, Williams,  Leahy,  and  Sarbanes. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  recent 
period  about  the  housing  crisis  in  our 
Nation's  large  cities.  That  crisis  exists 
and  is  very  real.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  an  even  bigger  crisis  and  the  despair 
it  causes  is  no  less  intense  than  that 
caused  by  its  urban  counterpart. 

This  crisis  is  in  the  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  of  our  Nation.  These  rural 
housing  problems  are  off  the  beaten 
track,  away  from  the  roving  eye  of  the 
Nation's  media.  But  they  are  there,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  rural  America  has 
only  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion it  suffers  almost  50  percent  of  its 
poverty  and  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
substandard  housing. 

These  riu-al  people  who  must  often 
exist  under  subhuman  conditions  are  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  In  the  best  of 
States,  there  is  seldom  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  housing  which  is  substand- 
ard. And  this  figure  goes  as  high  as  25 
and  30  percent  in  some  States.  This  is 
clearly  unacceptable. 

The  people  most  afflicted  by  this  shame 
are  the  poor,  the  elderly,  minorities, 
farmworkers — those  often  forgotten. 
How  we  as  a  nation  serve  the  housing 
needs  of  these  people  is  a  measure  of  our 
society.  I'm  afraid  we  have  not  nearly 
measured  up  to  the  problem. 

Assuring  all  Americans  the  opportu- 
nity for  decent  housing  has  been  a  na- 
tional goal  for  over  25  years.  While  there 
have  been  advances  in  the  efforts  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions  in  our  coun- 
try, there  is  obviously  much  that  remains 
to  be  done.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

Recent  rising  costs  of  energy,  taxes, 
construction,  and  inflation  generally 
have  played  havoc  with  the  lives  of  all 
people,  but  especially  the  poor  in  rural 
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areas.  The  real  te.st  of  how  we  meet  our 
national  housing  goals  is  )iow  ^:qI\  we 
serve  the  housing  needs  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people.  After  all,  It  is  no 
real  problem  to  provide  def:ent  housing 
for  wealthy  people. 

The  reasons  for  the  higher  level  of 
rural  housing  deprivation  are  no  secret. 
They  include  deeper  poverty,  popTilatlon 
dispersal,  lack  of  credit  resources,  and 
limited  Institutional  development.  lu 
other  words,  the  areas  with  the  greatest 
housing  needs  are  least  able  to  ellectively 
deal  with  the  problem. 

To  meet  these  special  needs  of  rural 
people,  we  have  developed  a  unique 
agency,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. The  FmHA,  which  serves  rural 
America  directly  from  1,750  county  of- 
fices, has  the  authority  to  make  direct 
loans  to  farm  and  nonfarm  families 
alike.  Over  the  years,  the  FmHA  has 
offered  the  best  system  to  serve  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  rural  America. 

However,  In  the  past  several  years,  it 
has  become  obvious  to  me  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  even  this  fine  agency 
with  Its  dedicated  staff  has  serious  prob- 
lems in  adequately  performing  its  legis- 
lative mandate  to  serve  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  The  cost  factors 
cited  above  are  among  the  reasons  for 
this  difficulty  but  in  addition  the  FmHA 
also  lacks  the  legislative  authority  to  do 
the  job  In  many  cases.  In  addition,  we 
have  seen  examples  of  a  failure  to  use 
the  authority  which  is  available. 

This  bill  which  is  being  introduced  to- 
day will  correct  a  number  of  deficiencies 
and  limitations  In  the  present  law  and 
its  administration  and  will  make  it  possi- 
ble once  again  for  the  FmHA  to  meet  its 
legislative  mandate  to  serve  the  housing 
needs  of  low  and  moderate  income  people 
in  rural  areas.  We  also  will  need  to  take 
other  steps  to  strengthen  the  operations 
of  the  FmHA,  most  particularly  increas- 
ing its  staff. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  rural 
America  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  of 
us.  Without  a  healthy  and  vibrant  alter- 
native to  our  Nation's  large  cities  we  will 
continue  to  push  the  problems  of  one 
area  of  the  country  on  the  others,  solv- 
ing neither.  We  can,  and  we  must,  make 
the  national  goal  of  decent  homes  in  a 
suitable  environment  a  reality  for  all  of 
our  citizens.  This  bill  goes  a  long  way  to 
meet  that  promise  for  all  rural  people. 

There  are  several  sections  of  the  bill 
which  are  technical  in  nature  and  there 
aie  provisions  to  extend  expiring  FmHA 
rural  housing  authorities.  These  should 
generate  few  problems.  However,  there 
are  other  provisions  which  are  more  in- 
novative and  undoubtedly  will  require 
further  consideration. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Morgan  has 
indicated  a  willingness  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  rural  housing  program  and  this 
bill  as  well  as  other  related  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  higlilight  what  we  feel  to  be  the  major 
provisions  of  this  important  bill. 

Strengthening  the  ability  of  the  FmHA 
to  meet  the  housing  and  related  needs  of 
low  and  moderate  income  rural  people 
in  this  changing  time  is  the  major  goal 
of  the  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977 

This  would  be  done  In  several  ways. 
First,  a  number  of  present  authorities 


T^'ould  be  expanded.  Program  authoriza- 
tions which  expire  this  year  would  be  ex- 
tended for  three  years,  at  modestly 
liigher  levels.  Water  and  sewer  grantt; 
would  be  increased  from  a  maximum  of 
50  percent  of  development  costs  to  75 
percent,  to  bring  the  FmHA  program 
more  in  line  with  EPA's  predominately 
urban  program. 

FmHA  would  be  directed  to  carry  out 
an  expanded  research  program  through 
its  own  research  department,  which  It 
currently  does  not  have.  It  Is  Incredible 
that  this  agency  which  made  over  $7 
billion  in  loans  and  grants  in  1976  has 
no  research  capacity  of  its  own. 

FmHA  site  loans  would  be  extended  to 
private  builders — currently  it  is  re- 
.strlcted  to  nonprofit  and  public  agen- 
cies— as  long  as  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
sites  developed  would  be  provided  for  low 
income  borrowers. 

A  second  type  of  change  which  would 
be  created  by  the  Rural  Housing  Act  of 
1977  would  be  to  clarify  a  number  of 
existing  provisions.  The  bill  would  make 
clear  that  handicapped  Individuals  and 
families  are  to  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits afforded  to  elderly  people  and  that 
FmHA  funds  can  be  used  to  build  con- 
gregate housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  The  requirement  in  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Acts  that  60 
percent  of  FmHA  funds  be  used  to  serve 
low  income  families  would  be  made  part 
of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

A  third  type  of  amendment  included 
in  the  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  implement 
beneficial  provisions  which  have  been  on 
the  books  for  years,  but  have  not  been 
Implemented.  'Tliese  include  e.scrowlng  of 
taxes  and  insurance  for  FmHA  borrow- 
ers, without  forcing  any  Individual  bor- 
rower to  use  this  service  if  he  chcoses  not 
to  and  use  of  the  moratorium  on  pay- 
ments for  a  borrower  threatened  with 
foreclosure.  It  also  includes  mandatory 
implementation  of  the  rural  rent  supple- 
ments which  Congress  has  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  force  FmHA  to  Implement 
since  its  authorization  in  August  1974. 

Finally,  the  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977 
would  create  several  significant  initia- 
tives for  the  FmHA.  However,  only  the 
last  of  these  would  involve  significant 
costs.  The  bill  would  provide  FmHA  with 
the  authority  to  compensate  FmHA  bor- 
rowers whose  houses  have  serious  defects 
which  the  FmHA  inspection  should  have, 
but  did  not  disclose.  HUD  borrowers  al- 
ready are  protected  by  a  similar  provi- 
sion. 

A  second  initiative  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  formal  appeals  procedure  for  ap- 
plicants for  FmHA  assistance  who  have 
been  arbitrarily  denied  assistance.  The 
great  advantage  to  the  FmHA  county 
office  system  is  that  Federal  employees 
are  easily  accessible  to  rural  people.  But 
that  same  dispersion  of  emoloyees  offers 
the  potential  for  abuse  and  this  appeals 
procedure  is  intended  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  applicants.  FmHA  already  has  an 
appeals  procedure  for  builders  threat- 
ened with  disbarment.  Loan  and  grant 
aopllcants  deserve  the  same  considera- 
tion. 

A  third  initiative  would  recognize  the 
need  for  energy  conservation,  which  is  a 
national   priority,   by   requiring  FmHA 


borrowers  to  include  energy  saving  de- 
vices and  techniques  In  their  housing. 
The  bill  would  also  urge  flexibility  In  the 
use  of  plentiful  energy  sources  as  alter- 
natives to  the  present  high  fuel  costs. 

While  this  bill  is  generally  very  mod- 
e.st,  the  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977  does 
include  one  far  reaching  provision.  Over 
the  past  few  years  inflation  in  construc- 
tion and  land  costs,  rising  taxes  and  sky- 
rocketing fuel  costs  have  made  home- 
ownership  possibilities  for  most  Ameri- 
can.'; increasingly  unlikely. 

The  FmHA  single  family  homeowner- 
ship  program  has  stood  as  a  beacon  of 
light  in  an  otherwise  darkened  situation. 
However,  even  this  fine  program  has 
faced  increasing  difficulties  in  meeting 
the  homeownershlp  needs  of  truly  low- 
income  people  In  rural  areas.  The  past 
administration  solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  serve  low-income  people  In  the 
face  of  Increased  costs  by  simply  in- 
creasing the  income  limits  for  those  de- 
fined as  low-Income.  This  Is  an  obvious 
evasion  of  responsibility. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  homeowner- 
ship  option  for  those  unable  to  use  the 
regular  FmHA  programs  by  making 
available  the  same  type  of  subsidy  mech- 
anism currently  being  used  under  the 
HUD  section  8  rental  program.  Certainly 
If  we  can  assist  private  owners  to  develop 
equity  in  rental  properties,  we  can  do 
the  same  for  low-income  borrowers. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  clear 
that  this  is  a  housing  program  and  no 
more,  a  recapture  provision  has  been  in- 
cluded to  prevent  windfall  profits  in  the 
sale  of  any  such  assisted  housing. 

This  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
deserve  careful  consideration  by  the 
Congress  If  we  are  to  develop  a  better 
housing  program  for  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  as  well  as 
a  summary  of  Its  main  features  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1150 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Housing  Act  of 
1977". 


HOUSING 


FOR    THE    ELDERLY    AND    HANDI- 
CAPPED 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "elderly  per- 
sons" and  "elderly  persons  or  elderly  fami- 
lies" wherever  they  appear  and  ln.sertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "elderly  or  handicapped  faml- 
ilies". 

(b)  Section  501  (b)  (3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'elderly  or  handicapped  families'  means 
families  which  consist  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons, the  head  of  which  (or  his  or  her  spouse) 
is  at  least  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  Is  handi- 
capped. Such  term  also  means  a  single  per- 
son who  Is  at  least  sixty-two  years  of  age  or 
handicapped.  A  person  shall  be  considered 
handicapped  If  such  person  Is  determined, 
pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  have  an  impairment  which  (A)  is 
expected  to  be  of  long-continued  and  Indefi- 
nite duration,  (B)  substantially  Impedes 
his  ability  to  live  liidependently,  and  (C)  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  such  ability  could  be 
Improved  by  more  suitable  housing  condi- 
tions, or  If  such  person  is  a  developmentally 
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n«  cessary 


disabled  individual  as  defined 
(a)(S'     of    the    Developmental 
Services  and  Facilities  Constriictlon 
ments  of  1970.  The  Secretary 
such  regulations  as  may  be 
vent  abuses  in  determining,  uAder 
tlons  contained  in  this  paragi  aph 
blUty  of  families  and  persons 
to   and   occupancy   of   housing 
with   assistance   under   this 
standing    the    prece^llng    provisions 
paragraph,  the  term  'elderly  < 
families'  Include  two  or  more 
two  years  of  age  or  over) 
persons  living  together,  one 
persons  living  with  another 
determined  (under  regulatloni 
the  Secretary)  to  be  essential 
well-being  of  such  persons, 
Ing  member  or  members  of 
scribed  in  the  first  sentence 
graph   who  were  living.   In   a 
under  this  title,  with  the 
the  famUy  at  the  time  of  his 


any 


!  decea  sed 
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Amend- 
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itle.   Notwlth- 
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handicapped 
or  more  such 
f)erson  who  Is 
prescribed  by 
to  the  care  or 
the  surviv- 
famlly  de- 
of  this  para- 
unlt  assisted 
member  of 
>r  her  death.". 
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Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1049 
striking  out  "may"  the  first 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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lectlon  601(e) 

amended  by 

such  word 

thereof  "shall". 


pUce 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  S06  (b), 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  anfended 
as  follows: 


nati  }nal 
this 


mlgi  ant 


"(b)   The  Secretary  is  furtrter 
and  directed  to  conduct  resea ' 
studies,  and  demonstrations 
mission  and  programs  of  the 
Administration    and    the 
goals  defined  in  section  2  of 
nectlon  with  such  activities 
shall  seek  to  promote  the 
adequate  farm  and  other  rural 
particular  attention  to  the 
the  elderly,  handicapped 
sonal  farmworkers,  Indians,  anc 
fiable  groups  with  special  need; 
pose  of  stimulating  construction 
the  architectural  design  and 
dwellings  and  buildings,  and 
and  native  materials,  economic  > 
and  construction  methods,  and 
of  production,  energy 
tlon,  assembly,  and  constructioi  i 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  such 
buildings  and  adapting  and 
tures  and  appurtenances  for 
and  economical  farm  and  other 
use. 


d  v 


re!  earch. 


authorized 
study, 
n  the  United 
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current  and 
Includ- 
Improved 
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"(c)   The  Secretary  is  further 
to  carry  out  a  program  of 
and  analysis  of  rural  housing 
States  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  information  on — 

"(1)   the     adequacy     of 
bousing; 

"(2)  the  nature  and  extent  o 
prospective  needs  for  rural  ho\  sing 
Ing  needs  for  financing,  subsidies 
design,  utility,  comfort,  and 
ods  of  meeting  such  needs; 

"(3)    the   adequacy  of   the 
stock  to  meet  the  special  needs 
the  handicapped,   farmworkers 
and  the  best  methods  of  meetink 

"(4)   problems  faced  by  rur^ 
eluding  farmers,  eligible  under 
purchasing,   constructing,   Imptovlng 
Ing.  repairing,  and  replacing  tleir 

"(5)  rural  growth  patterns 
relation  of  rural  housing  problems 
problems  of  bousing  in  urban 
areas; 

"(6)  the  status  of  community  facilities  and 
services  in  rural  areas,  problc  ms  resulting 
from  Inadequate  facilities  and  services  and 
recommendations  to  alleviate  i  my  problems 
found;  and 

"(7)  any  other  matters  bearing  upon  the 
provision  of  adequate  rtiral  hojsing  and  re- 
lated community  facilities 
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in  section  102         "(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  section,  the 
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Secretary  shall  establish  a  research  division 
within  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
which  shall  have  authority  to  undertake,  or 
to  contract  with  any  public  or  private  body 
to  undertake,  research  authorized  by  thla 
section.". 

(b)  Section  506  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  location,  numbers,  quality,  condition 
and  cost  to  occupants,  of  migrant  farm  labor 
housing  units,  and  report  the  results  of  such 
study  to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Rural  Housing 
Act  of  1977,  together  with  recommendations 
for  correcting  any  deficiencies  discovered  in 
location,  numbers  or  condition  of  the  hous- 
ing available  for  migrant  farm  laborers,  and 
the  extent  to  which  existing  authority  has 
been  utilized  and  the  need  for  any  new 
authority.". 

COMPENSATION  FOE  CONSTRtJCTION  DEFECTS; 
AND  UMTTATIONS  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  AU- 
THORITY 

Sec.  5.  Section  509  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  dwelling  or  other  structure 
built  or  purchased  (but  not  previously  oc- 
cupied) with  financial  assistance  authorized 
by  this  title  which  he  finds  to  have  struc- 
tural or  other  conditions  not  in  conformance 
with  such  standards  as  he  has  prescribed  un- 
der subsection  (a),  to  make  expenditures  for 
(1)  correcting  such  defects,  (2)  paying  the 
claims  of  the  owner  of  the  property  arising 
from  such  defects,  or  (3)  acquiring  title  to 
the  property,  if  such  assistance  is  requested 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  within  three 
years  after  financial  assistance  under  this 
title  is  rendered  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty or,  m  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  assistance  was  made  available  more 
than  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977  with- 
in eighteen  months  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with  re- 
spect to  any  previously  occupied  dwelling 
or  other  structure  purcha.sed  with  financial 
assistance  authorized  by  this  title  which  he 
finds  to  have  structure  or  other  conditions 
not  in  conformance  with  such  standards  as 
he  has  prescribed  under  subsection  (a),  to 
make  expenditures  for  (1)  correcting  such 
defects,  (2)  paying  the  claims  of  the  owner 
of  the  property  arising  from  such  defects, 
or  (3)  acquiring  title  to  the  property,  if 
such  assistance  is  requested  by  the  owner  of 
the  property  within  eighteen  months  after 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  is  ren- 
dered or.  In  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  assistance  was  made  available  more 
than  eighteen  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Rural  Housing  Act  of 
1977.  within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  any  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  after  finding  that  structural  or 
other  conditions  are  not  in  conformance 
with  such  standards  as  he  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a) .  If  the  Secretary  subsequently 
establishes  that  the  defect  is  one  that  did 
not  exist,  or  was  not  caused  by  a  condition 
that  existed,  on  the  date  that  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  was  rendered  and 
is  not  such  a  defect  that  a  proper  Inspection 
of  the  property,  or  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  construction,  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  disclose,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
vert the  assistance  provided  Into  a  loan  in 
accordance  with  section  502.  Alternatively, 
the  owner  may  request  that  the  Secretary 
make  his  determination  concerning  the  de- 
fect prior  to  makinq;  expenditiu-es  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  defect.  In  the  case 
of  property  which  is  subject  to  subsection 


(c)  and  which  was  acquired' more  than  three 
years  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977  or  property  which 
is  subject  to  subsection  (d)  and  which  was 
acquired  more  than  two  years  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  withhold  assistance 
if  the  applicant  for  assistance  does  not  es- 
tablish that  the  defect  is  one  that  existed, 
or  was  caxised  by  a  condition  that  existed 
on  the  date  the  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  was  rendered  and  Is  such  a  defect 
that  a  proper  inspection  of  the  property 
or  the  plans  and  specifications  for  construc- 
tion, could  reasonably  be  expected  to  dis- 
close. The  Secretary  may  require  from  the 
seller  of,  or  contractor  for,  any  property  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  title 
an  agreement  to  reimburse  the  Secretary 
for  any  payments  made  with  respect  to  any 
such  property  under  either  subsection  (c> 
or  (d).  Expenditures  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  or  (d)  may  be  paid  from  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  created  by  section 
517. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  orderly  processing  of  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  subsection 
(c)  and  (d)  and  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
viding for  due  process  review  of  any  deter- 
mination made  by  the  Secretary  denying  as- 
sistance under  subsection  (e) .  The  Secretary 
shall  also  maintain  records  at  a  single  loca- 
tion of  all  requests  for  assistance  filed  and 
the   disposition   of  the   requests. 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  Judicial  review  of  any 
decision  of  the  Secretary  denying  assistance 
under  this  section  or  as  precluding  any 
owner  from  seeking  remedies  under  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  title  so  that  agriculture 
and  forest  lands  are  preserved  and  pro- 
tected to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
and  shall  not  preclude  the  Implementation 
of  the  pi'ovislons  of  this  title  In  any  place 
exclvislvely  on  the  basis  of  actual  or  pro- 
jected population.". 

FORECLOSURE  PREVENTION 

Sec.  6.  Section  510  (d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  no  event  may 
foreclosure  or  transfer  action  be  initiated 
against  any  borrower  unless  such  borrower 
has  been  given  prior  notice  and  considera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  605  on  the 
availability  of  the  moratorium  on  payments 
under  such  section.". 

APPEALS    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  7:  Section  510  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (g),  (h),  and  (i)  as  paragraphs 
(h),  (1)  and  (J),  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (f)  a  new  paragraph 
(g)    as  follows: 

"(g)  issue  rules  and  regulations  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  all  persons  and  organiza- 
tions applying  for  or  receiving  assistance 
under  any  of  the  sections  of  this  title  over 
which  the  Secretary  has  authority.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  that, 
whenever  any  person  or  organization  has 
applied  for  assistance  under  this  title  and 
such  assistance  is  denied  for  reasons  other 
than  the  availability  of  funds,  or  whenever 
a  decision  has  been  made  to  terminate  or 
reduce  assistance  under  this  title  to  any  per- 
son or  organization  which  Is  already  re- 
ceiving such  assistance,  such  person  or  or- 
ganlzaticn  will  be  given: 

"(1)  adequate  written  notice  of  the  rea- 
sons why  assistance  was  denied,  reduced,  or 
terminated; 

"(2)  adequate  written  notice  that  such 
person  or  organization  has  a  right  to  appeal 
the  decision  at  a  hearing  held  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

"(3)  an  opportunity  to  appeal  any  deci- 
sion denying,  reducing,  or  terminating  such 
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assistance  to  an  Impartial  ofaclal  who  has; 
the  authority  to  reverse  such  a  decision 
after  having  conducted  a  hearing  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  it  has  been  requested 
by  the  person  or  organization  affected  by 
the  adverse  decision,  at  which  hearing  the 
appellant  shall  have  the  right  to  (A)  pre- 
sent evidence  through  witnesses  or  otherwise, 
(B)  inspect  records  and  data  in  the  po.sses- 
sion  of  the  Secretary  which  pertain  to  the 
appeal,  (C)  cross  examine  witnes.ses,  (D)  be 
represented  by  counsel,  and  (E)  have  the 
hearing  officer  make  the  decision  on  the  rec- 
ord. In  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  the 
decision; 

"(4)  an  opportunity  to  have  the  decision 
of  the  hearing  officer  reviewed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  also  pro- 
vide that,  whenever  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion has  had  assistance  reduced  or  termi- 
nated and,  as  a  result  of  an  appeal  or  other- 
wise, it  is  subsequently  determined  that  such 
assistance  was  erroneously  or  Improperly 
withheld,  such  person  or  organization  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  all  Isenefits  and  as- 
sistance that  have  been  withheld  as  a  result 
of  the  original  decision  to  reduce  or  termi- 
nate such  assistance.". 

ASSISTANCE    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Clause  (b)  of  section  613  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read 
"(b)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  during  the 
period  beginning  Otcober  1,  1977  and  ending 
September  30, 1980:" 

(b)  Clause  (c)  of  such  section  \s  amended 
to  read  "(c)  not  to  exceed  8100,000,000  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  Octoijer  1,  1977  and 
ending  September  30.  1980; " 

(c)  Clause  (d)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
such  clause  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed "$10,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1977,  and  ending 
September  30,  1980; ". 

(d)  Section  614(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "$25,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

(e)  Section  515(b)(5)  and  571(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  "June 
30.  1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1980". 

(f)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1977.  and  ending 
September  30,  1980.  such  sums,  not  In  excess 
of  $20,000,000  for  any  such  fiscal  year,"  im- 
mediately after  "$10,000,000  for  any  such  fis- 
cal year,"  in  the  first  sentence;  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1980"  In  the  second 
sentence. 

(g)  Section  623(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1977.  and  ending 
September  30,  1980.". 

(h)  Section  625(c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  flr.st  sentence  the  following  sen- 
tence: "There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1978,  September  30.  1979,  and 
September  30,  1930.  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b).". 

CONGREGATE  HOUSING  FOR  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAPPED   FAMILIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  515(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows :  "However, 
specifically  designed  equipment  required  by 
elderly  or  handicapped  families  shall  not  be 
considered  elaborate  or  extravagant.". 

(b)  Section  615(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "and  such  term  also  means  Con- 
gregate   Housing    facilities    for    elderly    or 


handicapped  families  who  require  some 
supervision  and  central  services,  but  are 
otherwise  able  to  care  for  themselves.  Such 
housing  for  the  handicapped  may  be  utilized 
in  conjunction  with  educational  and  train- 
ing facilities.". 

(c)  Section  615(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  tei-m  "Congregate  Housing"  means 
housing  in  v/hicli  (A)  some  of  the  units  may 
not  have  kitchen  facilities.  (B)  there  is  a 
central  dining  facility  to  provide  wholesome 
and  economic  meals  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped families,  and  (C)  provision  is  made 
for  supervisory  assistance  personnel,  in- 
cluding living  quarters  for  a  limited  number 
of  such  personnel.", 

financial    assistance    to    PROVIDE     LOW-RENT 
HOUSlNC  FOR  domestic  FARM  LABOR 

Sec.  10.  Section  51616)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  foilow.s:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  give  priority  for  funding 
under  this  section  to  any  one  of  the  groups 
over  the  others  listed  In  subsection  (a) .". 

PROVTDING    FOR    A    DIVISION    OF    INSURED    RURAL 
HOUSING    LO.AN5 

Sec.  11.  Section  517  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(n)  At  least  60  per  centum  of  the  loans 
made  pursuant  to  section  502  and  at  leaat 
CO  per  centum  of  the  loans  made  pursuant  to 
section  515  shall  benefit  persons  of  low 
income."'. 

THE  USE  OF  AUrHOniZED  RURAL  HOUSING  FUNDS 

Sec.  12.  Section  617  (c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  '"The  Sec- 
retary shall  utilize  such  funds  in  a  manner 
that  will  assure  their  maximum  availability 
and  US"  during  peak  construction  periods". 
changes  in  the  guaranteed  housing  loan 
program- 
Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  517  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (n),  as  added  by  section  11  of  this 
Act,  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(o)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  only;  In  the  case  of  persons 
with  above-moderate  incomes.". 

(b)  Section  517(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  guaranteed  loan 
program  under  this  title  shall  be  operated 
separately  from  the  Insured  loan  program 
operated  under  this  title  and  no  funds 
designated  for  one  program  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  program."*. 

(c)  Section  310(C)  (a)  (2)  of  the  Consol- 
idated Rural  Farm  and  Development  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "'(which  the  Secretary 
has  determined  to  be  without  adequate  credit 
resources)  ■'  after  the  word  "areas"". 

(d)  Clause  (3)  of  section  310(C)  (a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  word  "shall"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "be  processed  only  by  the 
S'cate  offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration or  such  other  regional  offices  as  mav 
be  designated.". 

HOMEOWNERSHIP   SUBSIDY    FOR    LOW   AND 
MODERATE    INCOME    PERSONS 

Si-c  14.  (a)  Section  521(a)  (1)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  phrase  "a  rate  determined  annually,"  the 
phrase  "or  more  often  when  warranted  and 
requested  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  621(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '""The  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  persons  of  low  Income  who 
cannot  otherwise  afford  to  repay  a  loan  under 
section  502  and  this  section  the  difference 
between  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
mortgage  payments.  Including  principal  and 
Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  utilities,  and  main- 
tenance and  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent 
of  gross  annual  income.  In  any  case  in  which 


assistance  Is  made  available  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  place  in 
escrow  amounts  paid  for  taxes  and  Insur- 
ance and  shall  Institute  procedures  to  re- 
capture payments  made  by  him  under  such 
preceding  sentence  In  the  event  of  profit- 
able .sale  of  the  property,  but  the  amount  of 
the  payments  recaptured  shall  not,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  prevent  the  bor- 
rower from  having  the  resources  needed  to 
rclo.';ate.". 

RURAL  aCNTAX.  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  621(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "may"  wherever  It  appears,  except  in 
clause  (1).  and  in.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall". 

<b)  Section  621(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  "rental" 
the  second  time  such  term  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  a  comma  and  "congregate,  or 
cooperative". 

(c)  Section  521(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  ■income"' 
after  "25  percent  of"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "adjusted  annual  Income  (as  hereto- 
fore defined  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  housing  financed 
mider  sections  502  and  515) .". 

(d)  Section  521(a)(2)(A)  Is  further 
.amended  by  striking  the  number  '"20"  where 
it  appears  twice  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  number  "30". 

(e)  Section  521  (a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "or  by  a  loan  under 
section  614"  after  "section  515  for  elderly 
housing"  and  before  "or  by  a  loan  under  sec- 
tion 514  and  grant  under  Section  616.'" 

(f)  Section  521(a)  (2)  (A)  (11)  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section  521(a)  (2)  (A)  (HI)  and  a 
new  section  521(a)  (2)  (A)  (11)  Is  added  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(ii)  when  market  conditions  Indicate  that 
a  substantial  need  exists  for  .subsidized  family 
housing  that  cannot  be  met  v/lthout  a  greater 
percent  of  rental  assistance,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  payments  without  respect  to 
the  30  percent  limitation,  and". 

MUTUAL   AND   SELF-HELP   HOUSING 

Sec.  16.  Section  523(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
land"  after  "options". 

SITE    LOAN    CHANCES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  524(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
the  second  sentence  beginning  with  "pre- 
scribed" all  down  through  "1  per  centum." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of  3  percent". 

(b)  Section  524(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  may  guarantee 
loans  made  by  banks  and  other  p\ibllc  and 
private  lending  institutions  to  limited  profit 
developers  at  the  market  rate.  The  authority 
for  loans  guaranteed  under  this  section  shall 
be  separate  from  the  authority  for  Insured 
loans  under  this  section.  Making  and  servic- 
ing of  such  guaranteed  loans  may  be  con- 
ducted only  by  the  State  office  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  At  least  50  percent  of 
the  sites  developed  under  the  guarantee  site 
loan  program  shall  be  used  to  serve  needs  of 
persons  of  low  income.". 

LOANS    ON    LAND    WITH    REMOTE    TITLE    CLAIMS 

Sec.  18  (a)  The  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  V  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows : 

"loans    on    land    subject    to    REMOTE    CLAIMS 

"Sec.  628.  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
on  land  where  the  title  is  otherwise  unin- 
surable by  private  Insurance  companies  be- 
cause of  remote  claims  or  encumbrances  to 
enable  otherwise  eligible  persons  holding 
svich  land  to  benefit  from  assistance  under 
this  title.  In  the  event  of  a  court  decision 
adverse  to  the  title  claim  of  any  person  hold- 
ing any  such  loan  after  assistance  has  been 
made  available  to  such  person  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  of 
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the  Rural  Hovislng  Insurance  1  'und  to  pay 
the  bolder  of  such  remote  clait  i  or  encum- 
brance and  any  funds  so  expen  led  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  annual  approprUtlons 

(b)  Section  517(J)(3)  of  e  uch  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "includli  g  payments 
under  section  628,"  after  "Fun! 

(c)  Section  521(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  I  15"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comn^a  and  "615, 
and  528". 


Eqt  al 
tl  e 


spponTUNrrY 

Assistant 

)rovlded  for 

Assistant 

Opportu- 

Presldent, 

of  the 


coi  sent 


5.  United 
as  follows: 
Agriculture 


of  the  Con- 
Act 


ASSISTANT   5ECRETART    FOR   EgUAL 

Sec.  19.   (a)   In  addition  to  ■ 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  now 
by  law,  there  shall  be  an  additional 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
nlty  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
by  and  with  the  advice  and 
Senate. 

(b)    Section   6315(11)    of   titl  ( 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 

"(11)  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
(6).". 

WATER    AND    SEWER    CRAlfrS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  306(a)  (2) 
solldated  Farm  and  Rural 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
grants  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octiber 
$750,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  beg^nlng 
ber  1,  1977,  and  »1. 000,000,000 
year  thereafter  to  such  assoclatlois 
specific  projects  for  works  for 
ment,  storage,  treatment,  purlflcitl 
trlbutlon  of  water  or  the  collection 
ment,   or  disposal   of  waste   In 
Grants   made   under   the   authority 
paragraph  may  range  from  25  t4 
of  the  development  cost  of  the 
pending  on  the  need  of  the 
defined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
goal,  shall  direct  at  least  one 
funds  under  this  authority  to 
on  a  76  percent  grant  basis  with 
additional  third  provided  on  a 
grant  basis.  If  an  association 
percent  grant  from  other  sources 
economic  feasibility  shall  be  base( 
on  the  association's  ability  to 
operation  and  maintenance  costs 
posed  system.". 


1  he 


ENEROy     CONSERVATION 

The    Housing    Act 


Sec    21 
amended    by   adding   after   sec 
added  by  section  19  of  this  Act 
tion  to  read  as  follows : 

"ENERGY    CONSERVATIOI 


tills 


"Sec.  529.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is 
withhold   assistance   authorized 
tlons  502,  514,  515,  and  516  of 
any  otherwise  eligible  borrower 
January  1.  1978,  falls  to  incorpori  te 
structure  commenced  by  such  bo;  row 
that  date  such  energy  conservin ; 
tlon   techniques,   design   feature 
terials  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  energy  consumption.  Th( 
costs  such  construction  may  ent^l 
energy  consumption  may  not 
mated  cost  of  the  energy  savings 
year   period.   The    Secretary   sha 
long-term   energy  savings   into 
determining   eligibility   under 
514,  515,  and  516  and  shall  not 
ance  as  a  result  of  any  Increasi 
tlon  costs  due  to  energy  saving 
techniques  that  are  to  be  Inclijled 
structure. 


i  exc<  ed 


se  I 


"(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed 
age  the  Inclusion  in  all  housing 
with  assistance  under  this  Act.  It 
able  space  heating  systems.  Inc 
not  limited  to,  coal  and  wood  bur  ling 
fireplaces  or  furnaces,  heat  pum  >s 
solar  or  wind  powered  systems, 
blnatlon  of  such  systems.  The 
space  heating  systems  may  be 
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the  loan  to  any  eligible  borrower  when  it 
is  determined  to  be  economically  feasible 
for  the  Initial  borrower,  or  to  any  subse- 
quent borrower  who  may  seek  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  section  502  or  504  to 
replace  or  modify  an  existing  space  heating 
system. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  implementing  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).". 


c  )St 


Summary  op  Rural  Housino  Act  of  1977 

Section  1.  Title: 

May  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Housing  Act  of 
1977". 

Section  2.  Handicapped: 

Would  amend  FmHA  legislation  to  allow 
program  to  serve  handicapped.  (Parallels  an 
amendment  to  HUD  legislation  In  1974.) 

Section  3.  Escrow  Accounts: 

Would  require  FmHA  to  set  up  escrow 
system  (but  use  would  be  optional  with  pur- 
chaser, except  as  specified  for  deep  subsidy 
program) . 

Section  4.  Rural  Housing  Research: 

Would  create  an  In-hoxise  research  capac- 
ity, m  FmHA,  and  direct  emphasis  on  rural 
bousing  needs,  with  particular  attention  to 
special  groups,  such  as  handicapped,  farm- 
workers, and  Indians;  rural  growth  patterns; 
and  rural  commxinlty  facilities  and  services. 
910  million  annually  would  be  authorized. 
The  present  authorization  la  for  $1  million 
and  even  this  mlnlscule  amount  goes  unused. 

Section  6.  Compensation  for  Structural  De- 
fects and  LlmltaUonB  on  Administrative 
Authority: 

Would  make  FmHA  responsible  for  reme- 
dying defects,  for  three  yean  with  new  bous- 
ing and  eighteen  montbs  with  ertrtlng  hous- 
ing- 
Repairs  would  be  made  as  soon  as  deter- 
mined to  be  seeded.  If  suhaequently  tound 
not  to  be  the  tsolt  of  the  buUder  or  PmHA 
Inspector,  the  cost  would  be  added  to  the 
loan.  Similar  aothorltjr  already  aztats  for 

HUD. 

Would  also  dtreet  Secretary  to  pieatrvc  and 
protect  agrletiltare  and  forest  land  and 
would  provide  that  Secretary  may  not  pre- 
clude tise  of  Title  V  programs  In  any  place 
on  basis  of  actual  or  projected  population 
alone.  Intended  to  eliminate  proposed  pol- 
icy which  would  preclude  FmHA  financing 
of  new  subdivisions  not  contiguous  to  an 
existing  community  with  sewer,  water  and 
other  services  already  in  place.  This  would 
maintain  the  fiexlblllty  In  the  current  law. 

Section  6.  Foreclosure  Prevention: 

Would  provide  that  no  foreclosure  or  trans- 
fer action  could  be  initiated  by  FmHA  against 
any  borrower  without  prior  notice  and  con- 
sideration of  the  moratorium  on  payments 
provided  under  Section  505  of  the  act.  (This 
provision  has  been  In  law  since  1949,  but  has 
been  Implemented  only  since  1975,  and  goes 
virtually  unused.  Provides  for  moratorium  on 
principal  and  Interest,  and  cancellation  of 
interest,  if  borrower's  difficulty  Is  beyond  his/ 
her  control.) 

Section  7.  Appeals  Procedure: 

Provides  for  a  mandatory  appeals  proce- 
dure for  applicants  who  are  denied  loans 
under  FmHA  programs  (now  only  limited 
appeals  under  507  are  available) . 

Section  8.  Assistance  Authorizations: 

Would  extend  all  expiring  authorizations 
through  September  30,  1980,  providing  the 
following  amounts: 

Section  504  home  repair  loans  and  grants — 
$100  million  for  3  years. 

Section  516  farm  labor  housing  grants — 
$100  million  for  3  years. 

Section  506  rural  housing  research  grants — 
$10  million  annually. 

Section  514  farm  labor  housing  loans — $50 
million  annually. 

Section  515  rural  rental  housing  loans — no 
dollar  limit. 


Section  523  self-help  technical  assistance 
grants — $20  million  annually. 

Section  524  self-help  site  loans — $5  million 
annually. 

Section  525  technical  assistance  grants  and 
seed  money  loans  (not  self  help) — $10  mil- 
lion annually. 

Section  9.  Congregate  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  and  Handicapped: 

Would  permit  construction  of  congregate 
housing  under  the  515  rental  program.  Simi- 
lar to  authority  available  to  HUD.. 
Section  10.  Farm  Labor  Housing: 
Would  provide  that  applications  for  funds 
from  private  and  nonprofit  organizations  be 
considered  on  the  same  basis  as  applications 
from  public  bodies. 

Section  11.  Allocation  of  Loan  Funds  to 
Low-income  Applicants: 

Would  require  that  no  less  than  60  per 
cent  of  all  insured  single  family  502  loans  and 
515  rental  housing  loans  go  to  low  Income 
families  as  defined  by  the  Secretary.  Replaces 
a  provision  to  this  effect  that  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  FmHA  appropriations 
legislation. 

Section  12.  Use  of  Authorized  Rural  Hous- 
ing Funds: 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
funds  "to  assure  their  maximum  availability 
and  use  during  peak  construction  periods", 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  Imposition 
of  monthly  allocation  formulas  which  ham- 
per the  effective  use  of  housing  funds. 

Section  13.  Changes  in  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program: 

Would  limit  the  program  to  applicants 
with  above-moderate  incomes,  separate  guar- 
antee authority  from  loan  authority,  and 
provide  for  processing  by  state  or  regional 
0£QcC8* 

Section  14.  Home  Ownership  Subsidy  for 
Low  and  Moderate  Income  Persons: 

Would  authorize  FmHA  to  subsidize  the 
difference  between  15  percent  of  gross  an- 
nual Income  of  a  very  low  income  household 
and  the  costs  of  principal  and  Interest,  prop- 
erty taxes.  Insurance,  utilities  and  mainte- 
nance. Also  establishes  a  provision  to  recap- 
ture Federal  subsidy  dollars  In  case  of  a  prof. 
Itable  sale. 

Section  IS.  Rural  Rental  Assistance: 

Would  require  implementation  of  the  ru- 
ral rent  supplement  program,  make  It  clear 
that  occupants  of  congregate  and  coopera- 
tive housing  would  qualify,  make  clear  that 
rents  are  25  percent  of  adjusted  annual  In- 
come, and  increase  proportion  of  units  that 
could  be  subsidized  from  20  percent  to  30 
percent  In  any  project. 

Section  16.  Mutual  and  Self-help  Housing: 

Would  authorize  site  loans  to  Section  523 
self-help  technical  assistance  grantees  for 
purchase  of  sites  as  well  as  options. 

Section  17.  Site  Loans: 

Would  reduce  site  loan  Interest  rate  for 
nonprofit  corporations  to  3  percent  and 
would  provide  a  new  guarantee  program  for 
site  loans  for  limited  dividend  developers 
agreeing  to  provide  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  sites  to  low  Income  families. 

Section  18.  Remote  Titles: 

Would  authorize  FmHA  to  make  loans 
where  private  Insurance  companies  will  not 
provide  title  Insurance  solely  because  of  re- 
mote claims  or  encumbrances  on  title. 

Section  19.  Equal  Opportunity: 

Would  establish  an  assistant  secretary  for 
equal  opportunity  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Section  20.  Water  and  Sewer  Grants: 

Would  Increase  authorization  from  present 
$300  million  to  $500  million  In  FY  1977,  $750 
million  In  FY  1978,  and  $1  billion  In  FY 
1979.  Would  require  that  25  percent  to  76 
percent  of  cost  of  each  project  be  grant,  with 
at  least  one  third  at  the  75  percent  grant 
level  and  another  third  at  the  50  percent 
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grant  level,  EPA's  current  program  Is  on  a 
straight  75  percent  grant  basis. 
Section  21.  Energy  Conservation: 
Would  mandate  use  of  energy  conserva- 
tion construction  techniques  and  standards 
In  all  new  housing  financed  by  FmHA. 

RURAL    HOUSING   REFORM 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  sponsoring  the 
Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977. 

We  are  introducing  this  measure  to- 
day and  are  hopeful  that  it  will  receive 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  and  by  the  full  Senate  there- 
after. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  sec- 
tions, any  one  of  which  would  improve 
the  efficiency  of  our  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. Taken  together,  these  changes 
promise  the  kind  of  comprehensive  re- 
form so  necessaiT  if  the  housing  needs 
of  our  rural  areas  are  to  be  met  in  a 
meaningful  fashion. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  needs  of 
citizens  in  rural  areas  for  better  hous- 
ing, I  would  like  to  cite  a  couple  of 
statistics. 

In  1973,  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  of  Harvard-MIT  estimated  that 
there  were  13.1  million  households  suf- 
fering from  "housing  deprivation"  and 
of  these  more  than  5  million,  or  38  per- 
cent, were  nonmetropolitan. 

In  1974,  the  ratio  of  substandard  hous- 
ing to  public  housing  was  5  to  1  for  urban 
counties,  and  17  to  1  for  rural  counties. 

The  incidence  of  substandard  housing 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas  was  3' 2  times 
that  in  metropolitan  areas  in  1974. 

The  amendments  included  in  this  bill 
focus  entirely  on  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  which  is  the  implementing 
legislation  for  the  rural  housing  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. This  focus  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  my  constituents  since 
Farmers  Home  rural  housing  programs 
have  in  recent  years  played  a  critical  role 
in  providing  decent  housing  to  all  Amer- 
icans and  have  been  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  State  of  Maine.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
can  continue  to  fulfill  its  vital  role  and 
that  all  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  ultimately  be  provided  with 
adequate  homes. 

FMHA    LOANS    ON    LAND    WITH    REMOTE    TITLE 
CLAIMS 

One  of  the  sections  of  this  bill  will  be 
particularly  useful  to  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  This  section  stipulates 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
continue  to  make  loans  for  the  purpose 
of  construction  on  lands  subject  to  re- 
mote title  claims  which  might  otherwise 
render  title  to  such  land  uninsurable  due 
to  the  potential  encumbrance  posed  by 
such  claims. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  pointed 
out  by  the  present  situation  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  portion  of  S.  842,  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Muskie  and  my- 
self on  March  1,  1977: 


(1)  there  are  currently  pending  aboriginal 
land  claims  by  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  Indian  Tribes  of  the  State  of  Maine 
which  may  involve  over  40  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  which  may 
result  In  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the  poten- 
tially afl'ected  land  areas; 

(2)  these  aboriginal  land  claims  were  pre- 
sumed extinguished  by  conquest,  abandon- 
ment or  by  treaties  entered  Into  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries; 

(3)  the  mere  pendency  of  these  claims  for 
the  return  of  abori!?lnal  lands  may  result  in 
Irreparable  damage  and  substantial  adverse 
consequences  for  the  State  of  Maine  and  Its 
citizens  which  consequences  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
litigation; 

(4)  while  the  legal  basis  for  the  claims 
rests  in  large  part  on  the  alleged  faiUire  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out  its  trust 
responsibility  to  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  Indian  Tribes,  the  burden  of  the 
claims  falls  upon  the  State  of  Maine  and 
present  day  good-faith  tttleholders  In  the 
State  of  Maine. 

While  these  claims  liave  an  impact  on 
all  legal  relations  involving  the  lands 
subject  to  such  claims,  this  section  of 
the  bill  introduced  today  would  insure 
needed  stability  in  the  vital  area  of 
family  housing. 

Thus  far,  despite  the  pending  court 
case  in  Maine,  Farmers  Home  has  con- 
tinued to  approve  and  authorize  housing 
loans  on  lands  potentially  affected  by 
that  suit.  I  have  received  assurances  from 
FmHA  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

This  administrative  determination  is 
gratifying  and  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  Maine.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  provide  the  kind  of  long-term  predict- 
ability and  security  which  is  so  necessary 
in  this  area,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  write  this  understanding  directly  into 
Federal  law,  and  this  bill  would  achieve 
this  goal. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  this 
provision  has  broader  applicability  than 
to  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  of  particular  relevance 
to  parts  of  the  Southwestern  and  South- 
eastern United  States,  to  Alaska,  and  to 
Appalachia,  all  of  which  have  some  in- 
cidence of  remote  title  clouds. 

This  section  also  provides  that,  in  the 
event  of  title  findings  by  the  courts  which 
are  in  favor  of  the  remote  claimholders 
and  adverse  to  the  Farmers  Home  loan- 
holders,  in  any  area  of  the  Nation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  utilize 
funds  from  the  rural  housing  insurance 
fund  to  pay  the  holders  of  remote  claims 
any  damages  awarded  by  the  courts  with 
respect  to  such  property. 

These  provisions,  if  enacted,  allow  the 
many  families  in  Maine  and  elsewhere 
who  live  in  homes  subject  to  Farmers 
Home  loans  to  know  that  they  would  be 
able  to  continue  to  live  there  without  re- 
gard to  the  findings  of  the  courts,  and 
would  also  provide  a  mechanism  for  the 
payment  of  any  damages  awarded  with 
respect  to  these  homes  from  a  Federal 
source,  the  rural  housing  insurance  fund. 

While  these  provisions  directly  affect 
only  Farmers  Home  property,  they  do 


represent  an  important  first  step  in  pro- 
viding through  Federal  mechanisms  the 
long-term  security  and  predictability  in 
this  area  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  my 
own  constituents  and  to  many  other  citi- 
zens throughout  the  coimtry.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  introducing  this 
important  legislation. 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

Another  section  of  this  bill  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  State  of  Maine  is  the 
section  dealing  with  energy  conservation. 
Recently,  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
John  O'Leary  said  that  with  appropriate 
construction  techniques  we  could  reduce 
our  national  home  heating  bill  by  30  per- 
cent. This  savings  is  of  great  significance 
when  one  considers  that  home  heating 
accounts  for  20  percent  of  our  national 
energy  needs. 

But  this  is  of  even  gi'eater  significance 
for  areas  of  the  country  such  as  Maine 
where  severe  winters,  particularly  the 
current  one,  have  impacted  so  heavily  on 
family  budgets. 

This  section  would  mandate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  incorporate  en- 
ergy conservation  construction  tech- 
niques into  all  housing  financed  by 
FmHA,  without  being  constrained  by  cur- 
rent standards  or  regulations. 

This  language  is  necessai-y  because 
current  regulations  paradoxically  dis- 
courage and  inhibit  energy  conservation. 

For  example,  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  constituents  in  Maine  who 
have  informed  me  that  they  have  been 
barred  from  including  a  fireplace  in  their 
FmHA  home.  FmHA  officials  respond 
that  the  regulations  are  drafted  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and  that  their  research 
concludes  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  fireplaces  do  not  represent  a 
sound  energy  investment — due  to  costs 
of  wood  and  energy  losses  through  the 
chimney  when  the  fireplace  is  not  being 
utilized.  But  in  Maine,  where  wood  is 
readily  available  in  quantity  these  argu- 
ments do  not  seem  to  hold  any  weight 
and  it  is  time  that  the  FmHA  regulations 
recognized  these  critical  regional  differ- 
ences. 

This  section  would  correct  these  dif- 
ficulties by  directing  the  Secretary  to 
encourage,  rather  than  discourage,  the 
utilization  of  alternative,  locally  avail- 
able heating  systems. 

In  addition,  this  section  would  alter 
the  way  housing  costs  are  currently 
viewed  by  Farmers  Home,  and  would 
require  it  to  consider  the  long-term,  life- 
cycle  cost  of  the  house  and  its  a.ssociated 
energy  costs.  It  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  extend  loan  assistance  in  larger 
amounts  for  initial  construction  costs,  if 
those  costs  are  matched  by  associated 
energy  savings  in  subsequent  years. 

It  would  aLso  limit  the  authority  of 
Farmers  Home  to  finance  housing  unless 
it  utilized  building  techniques  and  design 
materials  which  would  substantially  re- 
duce energy  consumption. 

These  adjustments  in  philosophy  and 
direction  are  vitally  necessary  and  sen- 
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Sam    Ely    Community 
jointly  sponsored  an  architec  ; 
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designs. 
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A  well  designed,  contractor- 
less  than  $20,000.  Is  It  possible]? 

The    federal    government, 
funds  and  huge  projects,  has 
up  with  such  a  home.  The 
nanced    by   Farmers    Home 
(FmHA)    with  low-Interest 
from  830.000   to   $35,000  to   build 
box-lUce   20  by   40   foot   houses 
poorly  designed,  energy  inefflclei|t 
constructed. 

The  first  step  has  already  be4n 
In  making  available  to  Maine 
low-cost  home.  One,  a  little  offbeat 
buUt  for  » 13. 000. 

Several  would  cost  less  than 
by  the  time  one  hits  the  $20 
range,  the  houses  look  downright 
ous. 

The  designs  are  the  result  of 
Maine's  first  architectural 
sored  by  Sam  Ely  Community 
and  the  State  Planning  Office, 
prize  for  the  winners,  but  the 
houses  win  go  on  tour,  and  an; 
wants  one  built  and  who  can 
daily.  Is  guaranteed  to  recelv* 
Several  Maine  banks  have  said 
finance  thfc  houses  and  if 
the  buyer's  financial  statys)  th< 
Housing  Authority  will  be  a 

A  few  Maine  banks  have 
nanclng  alternative  housing, 
owner-built  homes  of  the  Shelter 
type.  But  with  this  project, 
banks  participating  broadened 

According  to  Philip  P.  Harris 
Planning  Office,  the  Idea  for  thi 
germinated   last   fall   at   some 
alternative  housing.   Participants 
had  to  prove  to  the  federal 
to  the  banks  that  good,  low 
possible. 

They  decided  to  have  a 
architects  and  non-architects 
ter.  (All  the  winners  are  architects 
eral  funds  would  be  sought 
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homes,  part  of  vhose  economy  comes  from 
labor  savings. 

The  submitted  designs  would  Include  con- 
tractor prices  and  the  techniques  would  have 
to  be  familiar  ones  to  contractors,  or  at  least, 
techniques  which  any  contractor  could 
quickly  understand. 

Added  to  the  criteria  were  energy  conserva- 
tion and  proper  use  of  resources. 

The  Judges  were  broad  based:  a  consumer, 
a  banker,  an  architectural  historian,  an 
architect,  a  contractor,  an  energy  expert,  a 
representative  of  Farmers'  Home  and  others. 

One  entrant  presented  a  garrison-type 
house  of  the  sort  found  In  housing  tracts  a 
few  years  ago.  That  was  shot  down  by  the 
architectural  historian,  among  others. 

Several  designed  houses  with  solar  collec- 
tors for  space  heating,  but  the  energy  expert 
pointed  out  that  almost  all  of  these  con- 
tained major  flaws,  probably  because  the  de- 
signers didn't  know  enough  about  solar  en- 
ergy. In  fact,  Richard  Hill,  Maine's  reigning 
alternative  energy  expert,  pointed  out  that 
the  idea  of  a  slanted  glass  roof  to  catch  the 
winter  sun's  rays  is  more  suited  to  the 
Southwest  than  to  Maine.  In  Maine,  the  win- 
ter sun  Is  so  low  on  the  horizon  that  the  ver- 
tical wall  can  accept  the  available  heat. 

Several  designs  Included  berms:  houses 
built  with  the  first  floor  under  pushed -up 
dirt,  much  like  a  potato  house.  None  of  these 
was  a  winner. 

The  winners,  in  fact,  most  of  the  entries, 
used  passive  solar  heat.  In  other  words,  the 
living  sides  were  facing  south  with  large  win- 
dows. Bedrooms  and  services  were  on  the 
north  side,  with  very  small  windows. 

Highly  occupied  rooms  tended  to  be  open, 
so  they  would  be  easy  to  heat.  Most  were  set 
up  to  handle  wood  stoves.  (Current  FmHA 
houses  have  no  chimneys.)  One  winner  ac- 
tually had  a  wood  burning  furnace  and  a 
Clivus-MxUtum  composting  toilet.  However, 
such  details  didn't  have  particular  effect  on 
the  Judging  because  such  decisions  would  be 
left  to  the  home  owner  and  would  not  signif- 
icantly affect  the  cost. 

All  of  the  homes  tended  to  be  much  more 
heavily  insulated  than  traditional  homes. 
Floor  plans  were  flexible  among  the  winners. 
Modular  (interchangeable)  design  was  com- 
mon; and  additions  could  be  easily  made 
although  most  had  2-3  bedrooms,  a  full  bath 
and  an  extra  toilet.  Besides  being  less  ex- 
pensive to  build,  the  winners  were  also  much 
less  expeaelve  to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  designs  went  on  tour  at  the  Maine 
State  Museum  last  week.  Today  (Oct.  1)  Is 
the  last  day  there. 

They  will  be  at  the  Maine  Audubon  Energy 
Fair  on  Oct.  16  and  17  and,  after  that,  at  an 
energy  fair  In  Farmlngton. 

Anyone  may  use  one  of  the  designs.  (Archi- 
tect's fees  are  included  In  construction 
costs.)  The  houses  may  either  be  financed 
on  one's  own  or  through  one  of  the  partici- 
pating banks. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  hoases  may  be  built 
more  than  once.  But  they  are  not  meant  to 
be  mass  produced. 

Harris  of  the  State  Planning  Office  pointed 
out  that  manufactured  housing  or  even 
manufactured -component  housing  is  ini- 
tially expensive  due  to  the  capitalization  of 
equioment  and  plant.  While  there  might  be 
some  panel  cutting  before  lumber  Is  moved 
to  the  site,  the  houses  are  all  designed  to 
be  built  at  the  site. 

One  irony  Is  that  even  at  half  the  price  of 
an  FmHA  house,  the  monthly  pavments  on 
one  of  the  Maine  houses  would  still  be  more 
than  the  payments  on  the  FmHA  house. 
That's  because  of  mortgage  rates.  Even  under 
the  Maine  State  Housing  Authority  guaran- 
tee, mortgape  rates  would  still  be  about  9 
percent.  FmHA  can  mortgaee  for  one  and 
two  percent  If  the  family  Involved  has  a 


low  enough  Income.  Evenutally  the  federal 
government  may  agree  to  finance  such  alter- 
native housing. 

Winners  were  Steven  Moore  and  John 
Welnrlch  of  Rumford  Point,  C.  Richard  Malm 
of  North  Blue  Hill  and  WUllam  R.  Sepe  of 
Camden.  Designs  by  the  Maine  Group  of 
Rockport  and  David  A.  Joy  of  Alfred  re- 
ceived honorable  mentions.  The  Maine  Group 
house  was  the  most  elegant  looking  and  also 
one  of  the  most  expensive  at  $29,000.  Nicholas 
Holt  of  Ellsworth  received  special  mention 
for  his  desgin  of  a  house  that  would  cost 
only  $13,000 — By  Peter  W.  Cox. 

RtTRAL    HOXrSING    RESEARCH 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  to 
help  foster  these  energy  conservation 
goals  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  other 
programs  of  FmHA,  it  appears  necessary 
that  this  agency  be  given  an  increased 
budget  in  order  to  conduct  its  own  re- 
search. In  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion quarter  FmHA  made  almost  250,000 
loans  and  grants  totaling  over  $7  billion. 
Yet  its  research  budget  was  $1  million 
and  apparently  none  of  this  has  been 
used.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  a  budget  of  $50 
to  $60  million  per  year,  yet  very  little  of 
this  is  devoted  to  rural  housing. 

This  bill  would  increase  FmHA  re- 
search funding  to  $10  million  and  would 
thereby  give  this  agency  a  long-needed 
research  potential  to  come  up  with  long- 
term  solutions  and  programs  to  remedy 
the  problems  of  rural  America. 

ESCROW    ACCOTJKTS 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
omnibus  legislation  contains  one  of  the 
provisions  included  in  S.  605,  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  February  3  of  this  year. 

This  would  modify  a  provision  in  exist- 
ing law  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  up  escrow  accounts 
in  connection  with  rural  housing  loans 
for  the  purpose  of  prepaying  local  taxes, 
insurance,  and  other  such  expenses,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

A  section  of  this  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  set  up  such  accounts.  The 
Secretary,  while  currently  authorized  to 
do  so,  has  not  acted  because  It  is  his  view 
that  the  authority  is  discretionary  and 
because,  according  to  the  Secretary,  ad- 
ministration of  such  accoimts,  could 
represent  a  costly  administrative 
expense. 

The  provision  authorizing  the  Secre- 
retary  to  set  up  these  accounts  as  con- 
tained in  section  501(e)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  was  added  by 
section  505  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  During 
the  Senate's  deliberation  of  this  latter 
legislation,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  bill. 

At  that  time,  I  supported  these  provi- 
sions and  felt  them  to  be  desirable  and 
necessary  to  ease  the  burden  of  tax  and 
insurance  payments  on  low-income  fam- 
ilies by  making  such  payments  due  pe- 
riodically in  smaller  installments,  rather 
than  annually,  all  at  once  in  a  lump  sum. 
In  this  regard,  I  would  refer  to  that  com- 
mittee's report  in  describing  then  sec- 
tion 504 — later  became  505  due  to  an 
additional  section  being  added. 
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ESCROW    ACCOtTNTS    FOR   TAXES,    INSURANCE   AND 
OTHER    EXPENSES 

Section  504  of  the  biU  would  amend 
section  501  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  a  system  of  escrow  accounts 
to  enable  borrowers  to  budget  for  the 
payment  of  taxes,  insurance,  and  such 
other  necessary  expenses  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate.  This  provi- 
sion would  make  it  possible  to  ease  the 
burden  on  low-income  families  and  other 
rural  housing  borrowers  by  letting  them 
pay  their  taxes  and  insurance  in  monthly 
installments  along  with  the  payments  of 
Interest  and  principle  on  their  mortgage 
loans,  instead  of  having  to  pay  these  once 
each  year  in  a  lump  sum.  It  permits  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  offer 
the  same  escrow  services  which  are  re- 
quii'ed  in  connection  with  loans  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  are  optional  under  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Insured  loans. 

Further.  It  was  my  impression  that 
such  authority  was  mandatory  and  that 
the  Secretary  ought  to  implement  this 
authority  In  setting  up  these  accounts  as 
soon  as  was  feasible. 

While  I  can  understand  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  undertake 
new  burdens  and  administrative  duties. 
it  would  seem  that  the  prior  legislative 
Intent  requued  this,  and  that  when  the 
burdens  upon  the  Secretai-y  are  weighed 
against  the  potential  burden  on  the 
program  participants  and  their  commu- 
nities, in  the  absence  of  escrow  proce- 
dures, the  Secretary's  reasons  would  not 
hold  up. 

In  any  event,  in  order  to  clarify  this 
situation,  section  2  would  amend  the  ex- 
isting law  to  make  the  Implementation  of 
escrow  procedure  mandatory. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    DEFECTS 

Many  of  my  constitutents  have  written 
to  me  concerning  construction  defects  in 
FmHA  housing.  Under  the  current  stat- 
utory sti-ucture,  there  Is  unfortunately 
little  recoui-se  for  these  Individuals  short 
of  protracted  and  expensive  court  action. 

A  section  of  this  bill  would  remedy  this 
situation  and  would  protect  owners 
against  latent  defects  which  do  not 
always  manifest  themselves  In  the  final 
FmHA  inspection  process.  This  section 
would  also  give  FmHA  a  powerful  tool  In 
dealing  with  the  small  minority  of  con- 
tractors which  might  be  tenlpted  other- 
wise to  cut  costs  or  Indulge  In  shoddy 
construction  methods. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  con- 
form FmHA  provisions  to  those  already 
in  effect  for  HUD-FHA  financed  housing. 
It  sets  up  a  mechanism  for  providing 
those  who  purchase  new  housing  within 
the  last  3  years  or  subsequent  to  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  with  compensation  for 
any  conatruction  defects  discovered 
within  the  first  3  years  of  occupancy. 

Purchasers  of  existing  housing  would 
be  protected  for  the  first  18  months  of 
occupancy.  Those  who  purchased  new 
housing  more  than  3  years  prior  to  the 
effective  date,  or  existing  housing  more 
than  18  months  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  legislation,  would  still  be  able  to 
receive  compensation  if  claims  are  filed 


within  18  months  after  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Those  who  purchased  existing  housing 
more  than  2  years  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  or  new  hou.«:ing  more  than  3 
years  prior  would  also  be  eligible,  but 
would  be  faced  with  the  burden  of  dem- 
onstrating that  the  defect  existed  at  the 
time  of  purchase  and  should  have  been 
discovered  by  a  proper  inspection. 

Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  make  the  expenditure  nec- 
essary to  remedy  the  defect  as  soon  as 
the  determination  was  made  that  It  ex- 
isted. If  It  were  later  determined  that 
the  defect  was  not  the  fault  of  the  con- 
tractor or  the  FmHA  inspector,  then  tlie 
funds  expended  would  be  considered  a 
loan  rather  than  a  grant. 

This  section  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
contractors  and  sellers  of  FmHA-fi- 
nanced  property  to  require  them  to  re- 
imburse FmHA  for  any  expenditures 
made  by  the  agency  under  this  section. 
In  this  way,  those  resjjonyible  for  the  de- 
fect will  foot  the  bill,  and  not  the  inno- 
cent purchaser  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  FmHA  will  be  required  to  be 
dihrcent  in  examining  defects,  determin- 
ing whether  thev  are  compensable,  and 
then  pursuing  those  responsible. 

The  amendment  provides  pu/chasers 
with  an  appeals  procedure  in  the  event 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  initial 
handling  of  their  complaint  by  FmHA. 
It  also  mandates  that  FmHA  authoritie.s 
in  Washington  maintain  records  on  all 
complaints  and  their  disposition. 

While  it  provides  needed  protection 
for  purchasers,  this  system  also  seems 
likely  to  instill  sound  construction  metli- 
ods  and  thoroush  Inspections  to  deter 
and  thereby  eliminate  manv  of  the  prob- 
lems under  the  current  structure. 

HOtrSINr.     FOR     HANDICAPPED     AND     CONGREGATE 
HOUSING   FOR   ELDERLY   AND   HANDICAPPED 

This  legislation  also  includes  sectiors 
which  clearly  .specify  handicapped  indi- 
viduals are  eligible  for  participation  in 
Farmers  Home  housing  programs.  While 
they  have  not  been  specifically  excluded, 
their  ability  to  participate  has  been  lim- 
ited because  their  special  housing  re- 
quirements have  not  been  recoemized 
and  incorporated  into  their  regrilatioas 
governing  these  programs. 

These  sections  will  insure  that  prior 
oversights  are  corrected  and  that  handi- 
capped individuals  have  full  and  equal 
access  to  rural  housing  financed  by 
Farmers  Home. 

Further,  this  legislation  recognizes  tlie 
need  for  congregate  housing  facilities  in 
rural  areas  for  handicapped  and  elderly, 
as  a  means  to  preserve  their  dignity  and 
meet  their  special  needs.  Such  facilities 
would  allow  these  individuals  freedom 
from  Institutionalized,  extended  care  fa- 
cilities while  at  the  same  time  offering 
some  supervisory  assistance  and  cen- 
tralized kitchen  and  dining  facilities  to 
offer  economic  and  nutritious  meals. 

ADMINISTRATIVE      PROVISIONS :     ALLOCATION 
FORMULAS      AND     APPEALS     PROCEDOTIES 

This  legislation  contains  a  section  to 
remedy  an  administrative  problem  In 
the  allocation  of  Farmers  Home  loan 


funds.  In  the  past  year,  Farmers  Home 
has  determined  to  institute  a  monthly 
allocation  system  by  which  each  region. 
State,  and  county  is  empowered  to  obli- 
gate only  one-twelfth  of  its  annual  loan 
funds  in  any  given  month.  This  Is  os- 
tensibly intended  to  prevent  such  funds 
from  being  over-obligated  in  the  early 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  problem  of  having  none  left 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  in  fact,  this  system  ignores  the 
cycles  of  housing  construction  and  the 
need  for  far  greater  funds  in  the  peak 
construction  and  sales  months.  This  sys- 
tem ends  up  by  curtailing  seasonal  peak 
activity  and  sets  aside  such  funds  for 
months  in  which  these  funds  are  ordi- 
narily not  needed.  Consequently,  buyers 
and  builders  must  wait  extra  months  for 
their  tui-n,  with  concomitant  costs  asso- 
ciated with  buyers  obtaining  interim 
rental  housing  and  builders  payment  of 
interest  on  materials  and  payroll  costs. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  over 
100,000  applications  backed  up  nation- 
wide. All  of  this  could  be  avoided  if 
FmHA  .structured  its  annual  allocation 
formula  around  these  sorts  of  considera- 
tions and  did  not  insist  on  an  arbitrarj' 
one-twelfth  per  month  division  of  funds. 

Also,  this  legi-slation  would  set  up  ap- 
peals procedures  for  Individuals,  who  are 
denied  loan  assistance.  Currently,  for 
every  application  which  Is  approved  by 
FmHA,  another  Is  rejected.  In  most 
ca.ses,  this  is  the  end  of  the  line  for  thope 
.seeking  as.sistiince — they  have  no  further 
recourse.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
FmHA  has  appeals  procedures  for  con- 
tractors who  are  threatened  with  debar- 
ment from  participation  in  the  FmHA 
programs. 

It  therefore  seems  appropriate  that 
families  affected  by  FmHA  decisions 
should  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
.some  re\iew  procedure. 

This  bill  would  require  that  all  denied 
assistance  be  given  a  written  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  denial  and  notice  of 
their  opportunity  to  appeal.  At  an  ap- 
peals hearing,  they  would  have  access  to 
records,  data,  and  so  on.  and  If  they 
demonstrated  they  met  the  applicable 
eligibility  criteria,  the  original  denial 
would  be  overruled. 

WATER   AND    SEWEB   FUNDS 

Adequate  water  and  sewer  facilities 
are  greatly  needed  in  a  large  number  of 
rural  communities.  Over  30,000  rural 
communities  lack  adequate  water  sys- 
tems, and  over  4,000  lack  proper  sewer 
facilities.  While  it  was  estimated  several 
years  ago  that  $12  billion  was  necessary 
to  remedy  this  situation,  FmHA  has  had 
the  authority  to  spend  $300,000  per  year. 
Even  this  sum.  however,  has  not  been 
fully  utilized  due  to  administrative  en- 
tanglements. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  $500 
million  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  $750 
million  the  following  year,  and  $1  billion 
thereafter.  It  would  mandate  that  at 
least  one-third  of  these  funds  be  allo- 
cated as  75  percent  grants  toward  total 
construction  costs  to  eligible  communi- 
ties with  at  least  another  one-third  or  a 
50  percent  basis,  rather  than  the  restric- 
tive 20-  to  30-percent  formula  used  now. 
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It  would  also  mandate  tha 
utilized  be  the  most  econoriic 
thereby    avoiding    excess 
costs  in  future  years. 
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throughout  the  State,  the  State's  credit 
and  direct  State  funds  are  being  used  to 
add  to  available  housing  and  improve  the 
stock  of  existing  housing.  For  example,  it 
was  my  privilege  as  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota to  be  present  at  the  home  of  the 
Wes  Radke  family  at  Tracy,  Minn.,  on 
September  15,  1975,  to  present  the 
Radkes  with  the  first  rehabilitation  loan 
check  approved  under  the  program. 
Tracy  is  a  community  of  2,500  in  rural 
southwestern  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  our  Minnesota  Housing 
Finance  Agency  has  provided  housing 
assistance  to  more  than  22,000  Minnesota 
families  during  the  past  3  years.  Includ- 
ing financing  of  apartments,  single-fam- 
ily dwellings,  and  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing housing.  More  than  half  these 
families  live  outside  our  seven-county 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  these  outstate  families 
are  located  outside  any  of  our  larger 
cities. 

I  mention  these  facts,  Mr.  President, 
because  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  strong  outstate  Minne- 
sota effort  was  the  inadequacy  of  Federal 
housing  programs,  particularly  those 
under  the  administration  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's legislation  addresses  many  of  the 
concerns  we  have  had  in  Minnesota  as 
we  tried  to  provide  and  maintain  decent 
housing  for  people  everywhere  in  our 
State. 

Through  the  improvements  provided 
in  S.  1150.  we  look  forward  to  a  stronger 
State-Federal  partnership  to  improve 
housing  in  rural  Minnesota  and  the 
many  other  rural  areas  of  America  that 
need  a  strong  Federal  housing  effort. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a 
unique  agency.  It  provides  direct  housing 
and  related  services  to  people  in  the  vast 
rural  areas  of  our  country  tmd  generally 
it  does  so  successfully.  These  services  in- 
clude grants  and  loans  for  farms  and 
nonfarm  housing,  community  facilities, 
and  business  and  industrial  development. 
While  FmHA  has  generally  been  success- 
ful, it  has  also  faced  serious  obstacles — 
some  administratively  created,  some 
through  legislative  shortcomings.  Its 
mandate  to  house  low  income  rural  peo- 
ple has  grown  more  and  more  difficult 
to  meet  as  land  and  construction  costs, 
property  taxes  and  utilities  have  all  dra- 
matically increased. 

The  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977.  which 
I  am  cosponsoring.  is  a  modest  attempt 
to  plug  the  gaps  in  the  FmHA  program 
through  a  series  of  21  amendments  to 
the  existing  programs.  The  amendments 
range  from  a  long  overdue  inclusion  of 
the  handicapped  as  direct  beneficiaries 
of  the  FmHA  programs,  to  inclusion  of 
energy  conserving  techniques  in  PmHA- 
financed  housing,  to  mandating  escrow 
accounts  to  help  FmHA  borrowers  budget 
for  their  tax  and  insurance  payments. 
One  innovative  provision  permits  FmHA 
to  finance  congregate  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

The  bill  also  includes  several  new  pro- 
gram approaches  which  are  sorely 
needed.  Foremost  among  these  is  a  sub- 


sidy which  would  make  homeownershlp 
a  possibility  for  those  who  are  currently 
too  poor  to  be  assisted  through  the  regu- 
lar homeownershlp  program — about  1.8 
million  households  nationwide.  In  Mary- 
land alone,  almost  2.250  loans  for  $53.8 
million  were  made  by  the  FmHA  In  the 
15-month  period  of  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  quarter.  Many  thousand 
more  could  not  be  approved  because  the 
families  could  not  afford  a  loan  even  at 
a  1 -percent  interest  rate.  The  new  home- 
ownership  subsidy  included  in  this  bill 
would  provide  FmHA  with  the  ability  to 
assist  these  families. 

For  too  long  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  housing  crisis  in  the  cities  and 
people  have  assumed  that  life  in  rural 
areas  is  bucolic  and  trouble-free.  There 
is  no  denying  a  crisis  exists  In  urban 
America;  however,  a  different,  but  no  less 
severe,  crisis  prevails  In  rural  America 
as  well. 

Many  of  the  amenities  which  are  now 
commonplace  in  urban  areas  and  taken 
for  granted  are  not  in  existence  in  riu-al 
areas.  The  fact  that  our  rural  population 
is  spread  out  and  credit  sources  are  few 
and  far  between  have  hindered  the  de- 
velopment of  decent  housing,  adequate 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  local  eco- 
nomic activities. 

The  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  improving  FmHA's 
ability  to  deal  with  the  housing  and  re- 
lated development  problems  of  rural 
America. 

RURAL    HOUSING    ACT    OF     1977 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues in  introducing  today  the  Rural 
Housing  Act  of  1977.  a  bill  to  improve  the 
quality  of  rural  housing  in  America  by 
amending  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949. 

The  need  to  move  forward  in  this  area 
is  clear.  Over  11  million  Americans  still 
live  in  substandard  housing  in  niral 
areas.  These  people  must  look  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  get  an 
adequate  place  to  live  for  themselves  and 
for  their  families.  Yet.  under  the  pre- 
vious two  administrations,  there  were 
policies  of  impoundment,  footdragging. 
and  delay  when  it  came  to  implementing 
the  programs  Congress  enacted  to  re- 
dress the  situation. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
has  four  major  purposes.  First,  it  pro- 
poses to  extend  and  to  expand  current 
authorizations  for  rural  housing  pro- 
grams and  for  rural  water  and  sewer 
programs.  Second,  it  proposes  to  correct 
and  to  perfect  language  in  the  existing 
legislative  authority.  Third,  it  proposes 
to  require  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  implement  heretofore  unim- 
plemented  provisions  In  existing  law. 
Finally,  it  broadens  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  ability  to  finance  low- 
income  housing  by  authorizing  deeper 
subsidies  for  very  low-income  families, 
and  it  provides  procedures  to  redress  cer- 
tain grievances  against  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly the  goals  of  this  legislation,  I 
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have  reservations  about  some  of  the  pro- 
visions. I  question  whether  the  level  of 
authorizations  requested  In  sections  8 
and  20  can  be  effectively  and  efficiently 
utilized  at  this  time.  I  also  have  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  the  "deep  subsidy" 
home  ownership  program  proposed  in 
section  14  and  the  liability  provisions  in 
section  4.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Morgan,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee's  new  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Housing,  has  already  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  this  legislation  for  April  29, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  questions  will 
be  addressed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that  I  understand  that  President  Carter 
will  nominate  in  the  near  future  a  new 
Administrator  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Because  congressional 
budget  procedures  require  that  all  au- 
thorizing legislation  must  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  May  15 — a  short  7  weeks 
away — I  believe  Congress  jnust  begin  to 
move  forward  in  this  area  now.  How- 
ever, It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  new 
Administrator  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
we  can  work  together  closely  to  develop 
the  most  effective  and  viable  program 
possible  to  provide  decent,  affordable 
shelter  for  i-ural  Americans. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1151.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Sabine 
River  Compact  entered  Into  by  the  States 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

SABINE  RIVER  COMPACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  grant  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Sabine  River  Compact  entered  into  by 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Nearly  30  years  ago,  officials  in  the 
States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  recogniz- 
ing the  vast  potential  of  the  Sabine  River 
which  acts  as  a  boundary  between  the 
two  States,  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  dam  and  hy- 
droelectric facility.  Since  the  project  in- 
volved interstate  agreement,  the  consent 
of  Congress  was  required.  Congressional 
consent  was  given  through  Public  Law 
578,  83d  Congress.  Since  that  time,  the 
Sabine  River  Authority  has  constructed 
and  maintained  without  Federal  assist- 
ance a  multipurpose  facility  which  in- 
cludes a  water  conser\'ation  reservoir  and 
a  hydroelectric  plant. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  to  address  a  problem  arising  from  a 
restrictive  clause  in  the  compact's  pre- 
amble. Although  the  preamble  recognizes 
pollution  and  salt  water  intrusion  as  po- 
tential problems.  It  states  that  the  com- 
pact is  limited  to  the  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  the  waters  of  the  Sabine 
River.  And,  indeed,  when  the  compact 
was  entered  into,  utilization  and  conser- 
vation of  this  precious  resource  were  of 
overriding  concern.  However,  in  the  in- 
tervening years,  pollution  and  salt  water 
intrusion  have  become  increasing  prob- 
lems. Yet,  the  authority  feels  that  it  is 
precluded  from  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems because  of  the  restrictive  nature  of 
the  preamble  clause. 

The  original  compact  was  amended  by 
the  Texas  Legislature  In  1973  and  by  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  in  1974  to  allow 


the  Sabine  River  Authority  io  initiate 
programs  to  alleviate  pollution  and  salt 
water  intrusion  problems.  Specifically, 
the  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  legis- 
latures would  strike  out  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  preamble  which  reads  as 
follows: 

It  is  recognized  that  pollution  abatement 
and  salt  water  intrusion  are  problems  which 
are  of  coueem  to  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  but  inasmuch  as  this  Compact  is  lim- 
ited to  the  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  Sabine  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries between  the  States  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  this  Compact  does  not  undertake 
the  solution  of  those  problems. 

My  bill  would  provide  the  consent  of 
Congress  which  is  necessary  in  order  for 
the  amendment  to  become  effective. 


velop  a  broader  record  of  experience  and 
Improve  their  ability  to  graduate  to 
larger  jobs.  Without  that  experience,  not 
only  do  they  have  difficulty  obtaining 
bonding,  but  they  are  also  frustrated  in 
their  efforts  to  grow  and  develop  as  a 
company.  We  could  alleviate  both  of 
these  problems  by  providing  the  small 
contractor  greater  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  works  contracts  and 
prove  his  performance  ability. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 

S.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  'Miller  Act")  to  exempt  construc- 
tion contracts  not  exceeding  $25,000  in 
amount  from  the  bonding  requirements 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Pubhc  Works. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
make  more  Federal  Government  con- 
tracts accessible  to  small  businessmen  in 
the  construction  industry. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  so-called 
Miller  Act  to  increase  the  bonding  re- 
quirement minimum  from  $2,000  to  $25,- 
000.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  now,  a 
contractor  must  furnish  the.  Government 
with  performance  and  payment  bonds 
for  the  construction,  alteration,  or  re- 
pair of  any  public  building  or  public 
works  contracts  exceeding  $2,000.  This 
provision  has  been  in  effect  since  1935 
when  the  law  was  originally  enacted. 
Clearly,  the  periods  of  inflation  we  have 
experienced  since  that  time  have  ren- 
dered this  figure  unrealistic'  and  ob- 
solete. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  .some 
minority  or  other  small  bu.'^inessmen, 
with  limited  resources  and  limited  fi- 
nances, to  arrange  a  bond.  This  problem 
arises  to  some  degree  from  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  surety  companies  to  bond 
small  contractors  for  larger  projects  un- 
less they  have  past  experience  for  a  par- 
ticular job.  Further,  in  a  study  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Texas,  bond- 
ing agencies  and  companies  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  they  hesitate  to  bond  any 
small  company — especially  on  an  ini- 
tial bond,  because  the  commissions  and 
profits  sometimes  do  not  cover  all  of  the 
administrative  expenses  of  processing  a 
contractor's  application  for  a  bond. 
Without  the  required  bonds,  minority 
and  other  small  businesses  fighting  for 
a  chance  in  the  industry,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  bid  on  Government  contracts 
over  $2,000. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Miller  Act 
was  first  enacted  back  in  1935.  con- 
tracts below  $2,000  provided  substan- 
tially more  experience  for  contractors 
than  jobs  below  that  dollar  figure  do 
today.  The  amount  needs  to  be  changed 
to  bring  It  more  In  line  with  today's  eco- 
nomic reahties.  With  my  bill,  small  con- 
tractors will  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pemisylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  76,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  a  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for 
certain  services  performed  by  chiro- 
practors. 

S.    123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  123,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  services  by  psychologists,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  129,  a  bill  to 
restore  the  wartime  recognition  of  cer- 
tain Filipino  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  to  entitle  them  to  those  benefits, 
rights,  and  privileges  which  result  from 
such  recognition. 

S.   269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
269,  the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1977. 

S.    274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker  i  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  274.  a  bill  to  prohibit  unionizing 
the  military. 

3.  528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  528.  a  bill 
relating  to  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts. 

S.  684 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  684,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Federal  Bank  Commi-ssion 
to  administer  all  Federal  laws  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  banking  business, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  including 
such  laws  relating  to  the  chartering  of 
banking  institutions  and  their  branching 
activities,  bank  holding  companies  and 
their  activities.  Edge  Act  corporations 
and  their  activities,  and  the  examination. 
supervision,  and  regulation  of  banking 
institutions  under  Federal  law. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Minnesota  ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Hous  ng 
munlty  Development  Act  ol 
purpose  of  providing  that 
eral  local   government  wHlch 
metropolitan  cities  or  urban 
which  are  receiving   grantp 
hold -harmless  provisions 
shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal 
continue  to  receive  at  least 
to   which   they   are   presently 
under  such  provisions. 

S.  S24 

At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
provide  for  equal  treatment 
industrial  workers  and  to  es 
tional  framework  for  collective 
ing  in  the  construction  Indt  stry 
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Anderson) 
S.  801,  a  bill 
and  Com- 
1974  for  the 
mits  of  gen- 
are   not 
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under  the 
such  title 
year  1977,  to 
the  amount 
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S.  1011 
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At  the  request  of  Mr 
tor  from  Alabama  (Mr.  All^ 
ator  from  Mississippi    (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mi 
Senator   from   Utah    (Mr. 
Senator    from    North 
Helms),  the  Senator  from 
McClure),  and  the  Senator 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
cosponsors  of  S.  1011,  a 
title  18,  United  States  Cod« 
the  sexual  exploitation  of 
the  transportation  in  interstate 
eign  commerce  of  photographs 
depicting  such  exploitation 


,  the  Sena- 

) ,  the  Sen- 
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Iatch),  the 

(Mr. 

Idaho   (Mr. 
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S.  1040 


Ron 


Allen 


Gain 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
tor  from  Alabama  (Mr 
ator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  South 
Thurmond)  were  added  as 
S.  1040.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment 
hibit  the  sexual  exploitatior 
and  the  transportation  anc 
tlon  of  photographs  or 
such  exploitation. 

S.  1046 

At   the   request   of    Mr 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
LETT)    was    added    as    a 
S.  1046,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
evaluation  of  the  risks  and 
certain  food  additives  and 
marketing  of  saccharin  ur|til 
evaluation  can  be  made  of  it 


S.  106S 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presider  t 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  M 
Griffin),  who  is  absent  on 
ness.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Gab  n 


a 


as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1065 
ing  to  unemployment 
school  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

B.    1130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mf.  Melcher) 
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was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1120,  a 
bill  to  support  spinal  cord  Injury  centers. 

S.  RES.  lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 105,  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 


S.  RES.  126— ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION 
REPORTED  WAIVING  SECTION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  H.R.  3477 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  Mr.  Long)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  126 
Resolved,  That  (a)  pursuant  to  section 
303(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  section  303(a)  of  such  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  consideration  In 
the  Senate  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3477)  to  provide 
for  a  refund  of  1976  Individual  income  taxes 
and  other  payments  to  reduce  Individual  and 
business  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simplifi- 
cation and  reform; 

(b)  That  waiver  of  this  section  is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  enable  the  Senate  promptly 
to  consider,  legislation  providing  urgently 
needed  economic  stimulus  measures;  and 
further 

(c)  That  no  point  of  order  shall  He  under 
section  401(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  title  I  of  such  bill, 
the  budgetary  impact  of  which  has  already 
been  considered  by  the  Congress  In  Its  delib- 
erations on  the  third  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 


NOTICES   OF  HEARINGS 

StTBCOMMrrXEE    ON    INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  904,  the  Federal  Program 
Information  Act  on  Tuesday,  April  5, 
1977. 

The  Program  Information  Act  would 
establish  a  center  within  OMB  which 
would  serve  as  a  source  of  information 
about  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams and  other  forms  of  Federal  aid. 
The  Information  would  be  maintained 
by  the  center,  and  the  information 
would  be  made  readily  available  to  cit- 
izens and  communities  expressing  inter- 
est in  locating  sources  of  Federal  aid. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

BLACK    LUNG    BENEFITS    HEARINGS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18  I  announced  a  schedule  for 
hearings  on  the  operation  of  the  black 
lung  benefits  program,  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  That  notice  appeared  at  page  S4377 
of  the  Record. 

The  hearing,  previously  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  April  5,  has  been  changed  to 
Wednesday,  April  6.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Office  Building.  The  hear- 


ing scheduled  for  Monday,  April  4,  re- 
mains unchanged. 

COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    ArTAOtS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  has  added 
March  31  as  an  additional  hearing  date 
on  S.  826.  The  witnesses  for  that  date 
will  be:  The  Honorable  Floyd  K.  Has- 
kell, of  Colorado,  chairman,  Energy 
Production  and  Supply  Subcommittee; 
the  Honorable  Judge  Dorothea  Baker, 
president.  Federal  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Conference;  the  Honorable  Philip 
Loomis,  Commissioner,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission;  and  a  represent- 
ative from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CUBA 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  those  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  White  House  who  are  seeking  to 
have  the  United  States  build  up  the 
Cuban  economy,  I  invite  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  the  March  28  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

Written  by  Marvin  Stone,  It  is  cap- 
tioned simply  "Cuba." 

I  quote  only  one  paragraph: 

Cuba  still  resolutely  exports  violence  and 
revolution.  Not  only  do  Cuba  troops  remain 
In  Angola,  but  it  la  now  clear  that  Castro 
and  Russia's  Brezhnev  are  teaming  up  to 
wipe  out  American  Influence  In  all  of 
Africa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prLnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cuba 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

Cuba. — Jimmy  Carter  seems  to  be  mis- 
Judging  badly  the  will  of  mllUona  of  Amer- 
icans by  moving  in  haste  to  restore  normal 
relations  with  Castro  In  Havana.  Perhaps 
the  White  House  should  be  reminded  of  the 
following: 

Cuba  still  resolutely  exports  violence  and 
revolution.  Not  only  do  Cuban  troops  remain 
In  Angola,  but  It  is  now  clear  that  Castro 
and  Russia's  Brezhnev  are  teaming  up  to 
wipe  out  American  Influence  in  all  of 
Africa. 

Cuba  refuses  to  renounce  Its  antl-U.S. 
crusade  In  this  Hemisphere,  Including  sup- 
port for  the  Independence  movement  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Cuba  gives  no  evidence  that  it  will  free 
the  handful  of  U.S.  citizens  It  has  Jailed, 
much  less  the  possibly  15,000  Cuban  polit- 
ical prisoners. 

Cuba  gives  even  less  indication  that  It 
will  pay  off  the  1.8  billion  dollars  in  com- 
pensation claimed  by  Americans  for  prop- 
erty that  was  seized  after  Castro  came  to 
power  in  1959. 

Cuba  under  Castro  is  still  a  bad  neighbor. 
It  Is  Ironic  that  we  should  be  aiming  to  re- 
move the  trade  embargo  against  Cuba  at 
the  very  time  we  are  tightening  one  against 
Rhodesia. 


UGANDA  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
difficulties  In  dealing  with  a  person  such 
as  President  Amin  of  Uganda,  whose 
government  is  accused  of  murdering 
thousands  of  Ugandans,  is  the  i-eluctance 
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of  the  world  community  to  take  action  or 
even  vigorously  protest  such  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights. 

An  Illustration  of  this  was  provided  in 
the  recent  refusal  of  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  take  up  two 
proposals  by  Britain — backed  by  the 
United  States— to  look  into  the  current 
situation  in  Uganda. 

President  Carter,  in  his  recent  United 
Nations  speech,  proposed  that  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  be  moved 
from  Geneva  to  New  York,  on  the  theory 
that  the  press  might  then  cover  Its  ac- 
tivities more  extensively.  Although  the 
Idea  has  some  merit,  the  problem  is  not 
so  much  with  the  location  of  the  Com- 
mission's offices  but  its  composition  and 
the  attitudes  of  some  of  its  members.  It 
Is  Incumbent  upon  the  United  States  and 
other  members  of  the  U.N.  to  make  an 
"honest  woman"  of  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

One  useful  step  suggested  by  President 
Carter  Is  the  establlEhment  of  a  special 
Commissioner  on  Human  Rights,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  on  Refugees,  or  the  State 
Department's  Coordinator  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record,  a  background  article  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  several  other  recent 
articles,  including  one  describing  how 
vulnerable  Uganda  was  to  the  fuel  em- 
bargo last  July. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.   27,   1977] 

The  U.N.  Has  a  Sorry  Human-Rights  Record 

(By  Louis  Kalasz) 

New  York. — President  Carter's  recent  call 
on  the  tjnlted  Nations  to  support  protection 
of  human  rights  was  addressed  to  the  wrong 
audience.  The  reason:  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  147  UJ«.  member  states  vio- 
late the  rights  of  their  own  citizens. 

The  State  Department,  bending  over  back- 
wards, has  found  that  out  of  82  countries 
that  receive  U.S.  aid,  in  only  23  are  the 
rights  of  people  respected.  It  is  a  s.'ife  as- 
sumption that  hardly  any  of  the  other  65 
UJT.  member  states  that  do  not  share  the 
American  bounty  could  be  proven  innocent 
of  human-rights  violations.  In  short,  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  natlon.s  in  the  global 
club  can  be  counted  upon  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Carter,  that  "no  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions can  claim  that  mistreatment  of  its 
citizens  Is  solely  Its  own  business." 

Explorations  with  a  variety  of  U.N.  diplo- 
mats bear  out  this  sombre  concUision.  So- 
viet and  East  European  delegates  do  not  even 
accept  Mr.  Carter's  good  faith  in  his  advocacy 
of  human  rights;  as  they  see  it,  Washington 
has  found  a  new  and  dangerously  effective 
weapon  with  which  to  "destabilize"  Soviet 
bloc  security. 

The  majority  of  Third  World  diplomats 
are  leery,  to  say  the  least.  "It  is  conten- 
tious," comments  an  Asian  friend,  explaining 
that  even  the  world's  great  religions  cannot 
agree  on  what  Is  good  and  moral. 

Another  diplomat,  this  one  from  Africa, 
warns  that  "you  have  to  watch  out  for  the 
trade-off  public  postures  and  basic  national 
interests." 

Finally,  a  Latin  American  acquaintance 
feels  that  attacks  by  Washington  on  certain 
practices  elsewhere  "could  arouse  narrow- 
minded  Jingoism  m  the  target  countries, 
uniting  the  abused  oppasition  behind  the 
oppressive  regimes." 

Even  Western  diplomats,  with  the  excep- 
tion   of    the    Scandinavians,    mainly     the 


Swedes,  worry  that   Mr.  Carter's  emphasis 
amounts  to  an  "overkill,"  which  In  the  end 
could  prove  "highly  counter-productive." 

Nowhere  was  this  unenthuslasllc  recep- 
tion of  the  new  American  administration's 
policy  moie  evident  than  In  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.'s  Human  Rights  CommlsEiou 
in  Geneva,  despite  the  efforts  of  Allard  K. 
Lowensteln,  who  headed  the  American 
mission. 

That  ought  not  surprise  anyone  who  takes 
an  even  cursory  look  at  that  curious  agency. 
Out  of  its  total  of  32  member  nations,  there 
are  no  more  than  8  whose  hands  arc  reason- 
ably clean  in  the  matter  of  human  rights, 
the  rest  are  mainly  Communist  and  un- 
aligned delegations  that  can  be  trusted  never 
to  detect  the  beam  In  their  own  eyes  but 
see  It  in  those  of  others. 

In  fact,  the  president  of  the  commission, 
Aleksander  Bozovlc,  comes  from  Yugoslavia, 
birthplace  and  Jail  location  of  one  of  the 
postwar  world's  flrst  and  most  famous  per- 
secuted dis;;ldents,  Milovan  DJllas.  Mr.  Bozo- 
vlc lost  no  time  In  publicly  berating  the  press 
covering  the  session  for  its  particular  Inter- 
est in  a  Lowensteln  proposal  that  would  have 
asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  "the  arrest  and  detention  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  persons  who  have  been  active  in 
the  cause  of  promoting  human  rights.'' 

That  a  vice  president  of  the  commission 
Is  from  Cuba  and  that  one  of  its  members 
is  from  Uganda  is  only  an  additional  com- 
ment on  the  competence  of  this  particular 
kangaroo  court  to  protect  people  against  gov- 
ernmental abuses.  The  record  of  the  Geneva 
session  proves  it  all: 

British  attempts,  flrst  in  private  then  In 
public,  to  have  the  commission  investigat.e 
Marshal  Idl  Amin's  murders  in  Uganda  were 
stymied.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  again 
ample  public  discussion  of  human  rights 
violations  committed  by  John  Voster's  gov- 
ernment in  South  Africa,  by  the  military 
Junta  of  President  Augusto  Pinochet  of 
Chile,  by  Israel  in  the  occupied  Arab  terri- 
tories, and  even  by  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Korea. 

Though  Mr.  Lowensteln  claims  success  in 
getting  the  cause  of  Soviet  dissidents  aired 
at  all,  over  the  outcries  of  old  Soviet  hand 
Valerian  A.  Zorin  about  "unwarranted  inter- 
ference in  our  Internal  affairs,"  the  fact  still 
remains  that  at  the  end  he  had  to  refrain 
from  pressing  the  U.S.  demand,  since  his  mo- 
tion would  have  suffered  a  defeat. 

Against  this  background,  the  self-flagella- 
tion by  Mr.  Lowensteln's  deputy,  Brady 
Tyson — who  later  was  celled  home  for  his  in- 
discretion— concerning  the  U.S.  destabillza- 
tlon  of  the  Salvador  Allcnde  regime  in  Chile 
sounded  rather  disingenuous,  to  say  the 
least. 

Finally,  In  a  sort  of  clowning  glory.  It  may 
be  noted  that  out  of  the  20  "human  rights 
fellowships"  awarded  by  the  commission  in 
the  current  year  two  went  to  "experts"  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Uganda. 

Echoing  the  comment  of  Mr.  Lowensteln, 
Andrew  Young,  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
U.N.,  claims  success  in  Geneva  in  that  the 
American  efforts  prevented  a  repetition  of 
the  equation  of  Zionism  with  racism.  But 
the  Arabs,  noting  African  disinclination  to 
follow  them  down  this  particulai-  garden 
path,  had  already  given  up  that  odious  game 
last  fall,  during  WilUam  W.  Scranton's  tenure 
as  chief  U.S.  delegate. 

In  any  case,  the  Israeli  ambassador,  Chaixn 
Herzog.  does  not  think  much  of  this  argu- 
ment. "The  human  rights  commission,"  he 
said  in  a  recent  address,  "condemned  Israel, 
as  well  could  be  expected,  but  at  the  same 
time  rejected  a  discussion  of  the  massacre 
of  black  Christians  which  is  going  on  in 
Uganda  and  which  was  going  on  at  the  time 
that  the  President  of  United  States  spoke  to 
members  of  the  General  Assembly." 

Mr.  Carter  asked  that  "the  entire  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Division  be  moved  back  (to 


New  York),  where  attention  of  the  press 
corps  can  stimulate  us  to  deal  honestly  with 
this  sensitive  Issue."  The  division  had  been 
moved  to  Geneva  a  few  years  ago  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  this  par- 
ticular U.N.  activity  would  be  put  out  of 
sight,  and  thus  out  of  mind. 

The  United  States  is  a  mighty  country,  but 
denizens  of  U.N.  headquarters  would  be  will- 
ing to  eat  their  hats  if  Mr.  Carter's  proposal 
ever  succeeded  over  strenuous  Soviet  objec- 
tions and  the  unwlUtngness  of  so  many 
member  nations  to  have  the  spotlight  of 
world  attention  focused  on  their  unsavory 
practices. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  19771 

Embargo  Almost  Fo.hced  Akin  Out,  Ex-Aide 

Says 

(By  Roger  Mann) 

Special  to  The  WashUifjton  Post 

NAmoBi,  Kenya,  March  26. — Last  July  dtu-- 
ing  the  height  of  Uganda's  fuel  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Idl  Amin  made  preparations  to  abdicate 
and  Uke  up  asylum  in  Libya,  a  high-ranking 
Ug,andan  army  officer  who  fled  to  Kenya 
earlier  this  month  said  today. 

The  officer,  who  refused  to  be  identified, 
revealed  that  by  the  time  Kenya  resumed 
Uganda's  fuel  supplies  after  a  six-week  halt. 
Amin  had  already  flown  his  two  pre.sent 
wives   and   many   of  his   children   to  Libya. 

"If  the  crisis  had  continued  another  week 
or  two  there  would  have  been  a  change  In 
Uganda,"  said  the  ofTicer,  who  has  served 
with  Amin  since  ir,60  and  who  ha.s  held 
prominent  government  posts  since  Amin 
seized  power  in  1971. 

At  the  time,  the  critical  shortage  of  fuel 
stopped  all  civilian  «nd  military  traffic.  Fuel 
supplies  were  resumed  after  pressure  from 
William  Etekl.  the  secretary  general  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  Etekl  was 
also  in-strumental  in  ending  the  hostilities 
that  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  brink 
of  war. 

The  fuel  supplies  had  been  cut  off  by 
Kenya  amid  growing  hostility  between  the 
two  countries,  which  reached  a  high  point 
after  the  Israeli  raid  on  Entebbe  airport  that 
freed  more  than  100  hostages  from  pro-Arab 
hijackers. 

Kenya  claimed  that  It  cut  Uganda's  fuel 
stipplies  bf-causc  Uganda  was  not  paving  its 
bills.  Uganda  was  so  short  of  fuel  by  the  end 
of  the  blockade  that  It  would  have  been  un- 
able to  flght.  Soldiers  were  calling  for  Amin's 
resignation. 

The  refugee  officer  called  Amin.  "the  sec- 
ond Hitler."  He  has  Joined  many  other 
Ugandan  exiles  In  calling  for  Infernational 
sanctions  to  bring  down  Amin's  dictator- 
ship. 

He  Is  pessimistic  that  Ugandans  them- 
selves will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  Amin.  "Ex- 
iles." he  said,  "have  no  money.  We  all  have 
people  inside  the  country  and,  if  any  of  us 
are  suspected,  Amin  will  kill  all  of  our  rela- 
tives there." 

"Only  international  aggression  or  eco- 
nomic pressure  will  bring  Amin  dcwn,"  he 
said.  The  officer  called  on  all  countries  to 
sever  trade  and  diplomatic  links  with 
Uganda. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nairobi  Standard  news- 
paper reported  today  that  a  clandestine  re- 
sistance group  Inside  Uganda,  the  Uganda 
People's  Passive  Resistance  Front,  intends  to 
poison  Ugandan  coffee  and  tea  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  the  money  for  Amin's  mili- 
tary supplies. 

The  group  was  quoted  as  saying,  "We  shall 
naturally  be  saddened  by  any  loss  of  life  re- 
sulting from  contact  with  contaminated 
Ugandan  goods,  btit  you  must  hold  Amin 
and  yourself  responsible." 

No  spokesman  for  the  resistance  group 
could  be  found  In  Nairobi.  Observers  believe 
that  the  group  Is  more  likely  to  be  the  in- 
vention of  exiles  In  K.;nya  than  an  authentic 
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internal  resistance  movement 
tliougbt  that  the  likelihood  of 
ing  Is  small. 

[Amin  accused  the  U.S. 
gence  Agency  today  of  using 
nominations  as  a  cover  for 
said   he    would   prohibit  all 
churches     in     bis     country, 
Uganda  radio,  which  was  moni 
robi  by  news  agency.] 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  M  ar.  28,  1977 J 

PosMEB  AxDE  Says  Amin  Ordered  Deaths 

Himself 

(By  Roger  Mann) 

Nairobi,  March  27. — A  high 
dan  army  officer  who  held 
President  Idi  Amln's  governmint 
fled  to  Kenya  earlier  this  mon  :h 
"Amin  personally  gave  the   or  ler 
Lango  and  Acboll  soldiers  should 

The  officer,  who  refused  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important 
left  the  country  In  recent  wefks 
that  the  orders  were  circulated 
the  country  to  army  commanders 
tary  radio  a  few  days  after 
Anglican  Archbishop  Jananl  Lux^um 
Cabinet  ministers  last  month 
also  was  given  the  orders  dlreclfy 
President  Amln's  secretaries. 

The  officer  escaped  from 
this  month  after  he  had  been 
that  his  name  was  on  the  deat:  i 
were    hunting    Christians    not 
made    mistakes   but   Just   for 
killing  Christians,"  he  said. 

The  officer,  who  has  served  wljh 
Amin  In  the  army  since   1960 
pendence,  said  that  when  Amli 
took  over  In  1971  less  than  5  pei 
army  was  Moslem.  The  figure  i 
ably  over  20  per  cent,  he  said. 

"That  20  per  cent  Is  terrorlzl 
80  per  cent  whose  morale  Is  ve 
officer  said.  About  15  per  cent 
people  are  Moslem,  while  50 
Christian  and  the  rest  Anlmist 

He  blamed  the  current  wave 
killings  on  jealousy.  "Christian  i 
educated   than   Moslems   and 
their  education  and  ablHty  the  ' 
holding  positions  of  responsiblll  ;y, 

Most  of  the  Moslems,  he  sale 
In  the  dread  State  Research  Bii  reau 
Is  the  army's  Intelligence  unit 
potredly  responsible  for  most  of 
In    Uganda.    There    are    very    f«  w 
Christians  In  State  Research,  wl  ich 
up  predominantly  of  members  of 
Kakwa  and  related  West  Nile  trlljes 
cenarles  from  the  Sudan,  Zaire. 
Burundi. 

The  main  function  of  State  Research  Is 
"to  Insure  the  security  of  the  pi  esldent.  not 
the  country.  Its  members  have  full  powers 
to  kill  people  who  are  suspect  id  of  being 
uninterested  In  the  government^'  the  officer 
said. 
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Other  Moslems  are  now  comijianding 
fleers.  Some  of  these.  Including 
Ident.   Gen.  Mustafa  Adrlsl.   ar 
illiterate,    although   Uganda 
highest  standard  of  education  In 
Amin  himself  Is  believed  to  havi 
after  the  fourth  grade. 

The  officer  believes  he  was 
search's  death  list  because  he  wai 
in  a  high  position. 

The  main  targets  are  the  Langi 
In  the  army.  The  officer  was  unable 
precise  figures  and  said  he  saw 
himself  but  from  reports   he   1 
that    "very    many."    perhaps    1 
AchoU  and  other  Christian  soldlejs 
killed    since    Anglican    Archblsljop 
died  six  weeks  ago. 

"It  is  not  a  new  thing  to  see 
along  the  roadside  In  Uganda 
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It  is  also  Amin  seized  power  from  Milton  Obote  In 
crop  poison-  1971,  Lango  and  AchoU  comprised  about  half 
of  the  country's  10,000-man  army.  Most  of 
them  were  suspected  of  being  loyal  to  Obote, 
a  Lango,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  in 
1971  and  1972. 

When  the  recent  wave  of  killings  began 
last  month  Just  after  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Luwum.  only  the  3d  Infantry  Bat- 
talion had  significant  numbers  of  Lango  and 
AchoU.  The  officer  said  "they  were  merely 
shot  or  butchered  like  cows." 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  27,  1977) 
Amin  May  Bar  Aid  to  Churches 
Nairobi,  Kenya — Ugandan  President  Idl 
Amin  accused  the  American  CIA  yester- 
day of  using  Christian  denominations  as  a 
cover  for  subversion  and  said  he  would  bar 
all  foreign  aid  to  churches  In  his  country. 

"Imperialist  agents  and  the  CIA  are  using 
the  church  as  a  weapon  for  subversive  ac- 
tivities and  assassinations,"  Uganda  radio 
quoted  Amin  as  saying. 

The  broadcast,  monitored  here,  said  Amin 
"reminded  the  church  leaders  not  to  Involve 
the  church  In  politics  because  If  they  do,  the 
people  win  lose  confidence  In  them.  They 
should  only  preach  the  word  of  Ood  and  not 
politics  and  pray  for  peace  and  not  blood- 
shed." 

Amin  has  often  accused  missionaries  of 
being  CIA  agents,  and  It  was  not  clear  wheth- 
er the  scores  of  British  and  American  mis- 
sionaries In  the  country  would  be  affected 
by  Amln's  latest  statement. 

"Uganda  Is  a  rich  state,"  Amin  said.  "And 
there  Is  no  reason  why  religious  denomina- 
tions should  beg  from  poor  Europeans  and 
Americans,  to  whom  Uganda  Is  In  a  position 
to  give  financial  aid." 

Christian  leaders  In  Africa  have  accused 
Amin.  a  member  of  Uganda's  Moslem  minor- 
ity, of  murdering  large  numbers  of  Christians 
In  his  East  African  country. 

The  charges  were  leveled  following  the 
death  last  month  of  Anglican  Archbishop 
Jananl  Luwum.  who  Amin  said  died  in  a  car 
accident  shortly  after  being  arrested  for 
subversion. 

Unofficial  reports  which  cannot  be  con- 
firmed say  Luwum  was  murdered  by  Amln's 
agents. 

Last  Friday,  Dr.  Donald  Copgan.  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  spiritual  head  of 
the  Anglican  church,  told  reporters  he  prayed 
for  Amln's  overthrow. 

Amin,  who  claims  to  talk  directly  to  God. 
said  the  world  would  see  "which  of  them  will 
meet  God  first."  Amin  said  he  had  invited 
Coggan  to  Uganda  so  he  could  learn  the  facts 
Instead  of  lies  "spread  by  Jews  and  exiled 
Ugandan  churchmen." 

In  London,  Coggan  said  he  had  received 
no  Invitation  and  probably  would  not  visit 
Uganda  If  he  did. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  calling  itself  "The 
Ugandan  People's  Passive  Resistance  Front" 
sent  letters  to  Journalists  in  Nairobi  threat- 
ening to  poison  Uganda's  coffee  and  tea  ex- 
ports in  an  effort  to  topple  Amin. 

"We  ask  the  world  not  to  touch  Ugandan 
goods  or  else  face  the  consequences,"  the 
mimeographed  statement  read. 

The  letters,  mailed  from  the  Ugandan 
capital  of  Kampala,  claimed  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  Ugandan  tea  and  coffee  "is  being 
used   to  buy  arms   for  genocldal   practices." 
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OIL  SPILL  LIABILITY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  serious  environmental  problems 
facing  the  Nation  today  is  the  problem  of 
oilspills.  That  is  why  I  introduced  S.  121. 
the  Federal  Oil  Pollution  Liability  and 
Compensation  Act  of  1977  on  January  10. 
That  legislation  is  intended  to  replace 


the  present  hodgepodge  of  laws  with  one 
comprehensive  liability  law  that  will  as- 
sure those  whose  property  is  damaged  or 
livelihood  ruined  by  an  ollspill  have  a 
good  basis  for  recovering  damages. 

Strong  comprehensive  oilspill  liabil- 
ity legislation  must  be  the  cornerstone  of 
any  effort  to  deal  with  oil  pollution  prob- 
lems. We  must,  of  course,  deal  with  is- 
sues of  tanker  safety  and  operation.  I  am 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  deal  with 
these.  However,  it  is  clear  that  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  enforcement  is  not 
and  should  not  be  our  whole  answer  to 
the  oil  pollution  problem.  As  petroleum 
operations  increase,  the  potential  for 
spills  will  be  greater  and  the  effective- 
ness of  Government  administration  and 
enforcement  efforts  to  control  oilspills 
will  decrease. 

Mechanical  improvements  are  not 
enough.  Of  equal  importance  is  that  we 
encourage  careful  handling  of  oil  car- 
goes and  storge  by  placing  responsibility 
for  the  damage  caused  by  careless  ac- 
tions on  those  who  cause  a  spill.  Until 
those  persons  directly  responsible  for  op- 
erations involving  petroleum  are  given 
an  incentive  to  prevent  spills  the  prob- 
lem will  not  be  solved. 

The  need  for  adopting  strong  liability 
legislation  is  made  clear  by  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
March  15.  The  story,  written  by  John  D. 
Williams,  was  headlined:  "Oil-Tanker 
Fleets  Seek  To  Increase  Safety,  But  the 
Accident  Rate  Remains  at  10  a  Day." 
Just  that  headline  demonstrates  the 
need  for  pollution  liability  legislation. 
This  article,  while  citing  efforts  under- 
way to  improve  operations,  shows  the 
near  inevitability  of  some  spills.  This 
story  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems of  petroleum  transportation  today 
that  require  prompt  adoption  of  oil  pol- 
lution liability  and  compensation  legis- 
lation such  as  I  have  introduced.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Oil-Tanker  Fleets  Seek  To  Increase  Safety, 

BUT  the  Accident  Rate  Remains  at  10  a 

Day 

(By  John  D.  Williams) 

The  owners  and  users  of  the  world's  tanker 
fieets — fieets  critical  to  the  global  economy 
but  perilous  to  the  environment — are  taking 
a  variety  of  actions  to  bead  off  giant  oil  spills. 

Pressure  on  the  Industry,  from  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  public  and  other  quarters, 
has  Intensified  since  the  tanker  Argo  Mer- 
chant broke  up  27  miles  off  Massachusetts 
last  December.  That  accident  released  7.6 
mliilon  gallons  of  oil  In  the  biggest  spill  to 
date  so  close  to  the  U.S..  and  It  focused  at- 
tention on  a  global  problem. 

Authorities  say  that  since  1964.  accidents 
destroying  198  tankers  have  caused  1,054 
deaths  and  befouled  the  seas  with  half  a  bil- 
lion gallons  of  petroleum.  While  the  industry 
insists  that  unavoidable  "human  error"  Is 
behind  the  majority  of  tanker  accidents.  It 
also  says  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  make 
tankers  safer. 

Tanker  fieets  say  they  are  Investing  more 
dollars  In  navigational  equipment  and  man- 
power training.  In  addition  the  companies 
that  charter  tankers  from  others  say  they 
are  probing  harder  Into  the  seaworthiness  of 
ships  and  the  accountability  of  the  owners. 
And  Eome  ports  say  they  are  taking  new 
measures  to  control  harbor  traffic. 
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continued  casualties 


These  measures  bavent  made  a  mark  yet. 
According  to  the  American  Hull  Syndicate, 
an  Insurance  group,  10  casualties  are  still 
occurring  each  day — the  pace  of  recent 
years — among  the  world's  4,500  tankers.  Al- 
though not  all  accidents  are  serious  enough 
to  result  m  oU  spills,  "even  brand  new  tank- 
ers with  top-notch  crews  employed  by  the 
finest  oil  companies  need  to  perform  in  an 
essentlaUy  better  manner."  says  Arthur  Mc- 
Kenzle,  director  of  the  Independent  Tanker 
Advisory  Center,  which  compiles  Information 
on  tanker  accidents. 

The  industry  says  that  some  accidents 
will  be  beaded  off  with  the  spread  of  navi- 
gational controls.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Is  re- 
quiring tankers  plying  U.S.  waters  to  have 
radar,  a  gyrocompass  and  a  magnetic  com- 
pass, beginning  June  1.  The  Coast  Guard  long 
has  permitted  the  tankers  to  have  only  radio 
direction  finders  and  depth-recording  de- 
vices, but  It  reconsidered  Its  position  after 
the  highly  publicized  Argo  Merchant  Inci- 
dent Just  outside  U.S.  waters. 

Many  of  the  biggest  tankers — which  don't 
enter  U.S.  waters  because  the  ports  are  too 
shallow — already  have  modern,  electronic 
navigation  systems  that  go  way  beyond  the 
Coast  Guard  requirement.  But  many  smaller 
tankers  have  little  navigational  equipment, 
or  pay  little  attention  to  maintaining  and 
operating  what  they  have. 

For  example,  the  Argo  Merchant,  accord- 
ing to  depositions  In  Insurance  litigation 
after  Its  grounding,  had  an  Imperfect  gyro- 
compass and  employed  an  unskilled  seaman 
on  one  watch  as  a  helmsman  even  though  he 
didn't  know  hov/  to  steer.  (Thebes  Shipping 
Inc.,  owner  of  the  Argo  Merchant,  concedes 
that  the  gyrocompass  wasn't  fully  functional 
but  Insists  that  all  the  helmsmen  were  quali- 
fied.) 

please  do  not  use 
And  a  former  officer  on  another  tanker, 
who  declines  to  be  Identified,  recalls  that  the 
owner  put  a  "Please  Don't  Use"  sign  on  a 
gleaming  new  radar  device,  lest  somebody 
break  It;  the  ex-officer  claims  It  was  installed 
simply  to  be  there  whenever  an  Insurance  In- 
spector showed  up. 

However,  most  tankers  are  expected  to 
make  use  of  new  navigating  aids  once  they 
are  installed.  "If  the  Coast  Guard  enforces 
its  new  June  1  regulations,  there  certainly 
will  be  fewer  accidents,"  says  William 
Gray,  senior  adviser  in  the  logistics  depart- 
ment of  Exxon  Corp.,  which  owns  160  tank- 
ers, the  world's  largest  fleet  in  tonnage.  All 
the  Exxon  tankers  already  meet  or  exceed 
the  Coast  Guard  requirements,  and  45  are 
installing  computer-aided  collision-avoid- 
ance systems  that  go  far  beyond  them. 

Manpower  training  is  another  area  to 
which  tankers  owners  are  devoting  more  dol- 
lars. Exxon,  for  example,  says  It  will  spend 
•4  million  on  training  of  tanker  crews  this 
year,  up  from  $3  million  last  year  and  dou- 
ble the  1972  level. 

More  tanker  officers  are  being  trained — 
like  airplane  pilots — with  equipment  that 
stimulates  the  conditions  of  the  actual  Job. 
At  New  York's  La  Guardla  Airport,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  simulator  consisting  in  part  of  a 
semicircular  screen  onto  which  pictures,  of  a 
harbor  are  projected;  trainees  use  navigation 
instruments  identical  to  those  In  a  tanker's 
bridge  to  "steer"  through  the  harbor. 

The  La  Guardla  simulator,  run  by  Flight- 
Safety  International  Inc.,  Is  outfitted  with 
Sperry  Rand  equipment  to  project  condi- 
tions In  six  important  ports.  Including  one  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  About  300  Texaco  Inc.  tanker 
officers,  among  others,  are  scheduled  to 
train  on  it  during  the  next  five  years. 
decrepit  tankers 
One  they  are  trained,  officers  may  have 
better  tankers  to  sail,  for  added  attention  Is 
being  paid  to  Just  bow  shipshape  many 
tankers  are.  It's  generally  recognized  that 


older  tankers,  although  they  pass  regular  in- 
surance inspections,  are  more  accident-prone 
than  new  ones.  "There's  some  right  old  rub- 
bish afioat,"  says  an  official  of  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  Group.  "The  problem  Is — Just 
as  with  old  autos — bow  do  you  get  rid  of 
them?" 

The  Insurers  themselves  are  apparently  do- 
ing little  about  the  problem.  One  Insurance 
official,  who  declines  to  be  Identified,  says, 
"The  marine  underwriters  are  In  a  position 
to  put  bad  actors  of  the  seas  through  In- 
surance pricing — but  the  race  for  the  dollar 
Is  such  that  they  have  to  take  business  that 
they  otherwise  would  be  wary  of."  He  adds, 
however,  that  at  least  his  own  company,  is 
saddling  oil  Importers  with  higher  cargo- 
Insurance  rates  If  they  "ship  on  these  old 
tubs." 

Oil  companies,  which  turn  to  Independent 
tankers  for  about  half  their  shipping  needs, 
increasingly  say  they  are  refusing  to  hire 
the  rust  buckets.  Texaco,  for  example,  has 
Just  doubled  (to  20)  the  number  of  ques- 
tions It  asks  before  hiring  a  tanker.  It  now 
asks,  for  example.  If  the  tanker  has  been  In- 
volved In  any  oil  spills  during  the  past  year. 
And  Chevron  Shipping  Co.,  a  unit  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  California,  says  it  Is  undertak- 
ing Inspections  of  tankers  It  charters  for  a 
year  or  more. 

HIDDEN    OWNERS 

Oil  companies  also  hope  to  identify  the 
owners  of  Independent  tankers.  Apparently 
to  avoid  taxes  or  personal  liability,  ov/ners 
often  register  the  tankers  In  the  names  of 
obscure  corporations;  nations  eager  for  reg- 
istration fees  (notably  Liberia,  where  the 
Argo  Merchant  was  registered)  have  readily 
cooperated  with  owners  seeking  anonymity. 

Asserting  that  hidden  owners  can't  be  held 
accountable  for  tanker  safety,  some  oil  com- 
panies now  are  attacking  this  anonymity. 
Chevron  Shipping  Co.  says  It  will  no  longer 
charter  a  tanker  whose  ownership  can't  be 
traced.  "We  don't  want  to  do  business  with 
anybody  we  don't  know."  says  Lavi^ence  C. 
Ford.  Chevron's  president. 

Formal  controls  over  harbor  traffic  should 
also  lead  to  Increased  tanker  safety,  some 
cities  figure.  Traditionally,  ships  Jockey 
among  themselves  to  gain  entry  to  nort.  But 
after  two  tankers  collided  In  San  Francisco 
Bay  In  1971.  causing  an  oil  spill  that  cost  $5 
million  to  clean  ud.  Congress  adopted  a  Port 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  and  some  U.S. 
ports  moved  to  control  traffic. 

Now,  Seattle  port  officials  require  vessels 
entering  Puget  Sound  to  report  their  posi- 
tions by  radio;  the  ships  receive  entry  In- 
structions much  as  airplane  pilots  receive 
orders  from  traffic  controllers.  And  at  least 
two  other  ports,  San  Francisco  and  Galves- 
ton, are  offering  "vessel  traffic  services,"  en- 
abling ships  to  receive  traffic  information  by 
radio. 

Still,  "Our  harbors  are  too  congested,  and 
there  presently  Isn't  enough  Inform.atlon  for 
mariners  to  make  safe  decisions."  a  Coast 
Guard  official  In  Washington  says.  Rotterdam 
and  other  European  ports  have  far  more  ad- 
vanced controls  than  the  U.S.,  other  authori- 
ties say. 

DOUBLE    HULLS    URGED 

Nobody  seems  to  doubt  that  more  tanker 
accidents  will  occur,  so  some  observers  are 
calling  for  stronger  ships  that  will  hold  up 
better  in  accidents.  The  Tanker  Advisory 
Center's  Mr.  McKenzle,  for  example,  says  that 
tankers  should  be  constructed  with  double 
hulls.  But  tanker  owners  claim  a  double- 
bulled  ship,  while  more  costly,  would  sink 
deeper  than  an  ordinary  tanker  if  the  hull 
were  pierced,  requiring  more  oil  to  be  Jetti- 
soned to  maintain  buoyancy. 

According  to  tanker  operators,  the  Shell- 
owned  tanker  Metula  would  have  spilled  61 
million  gallons  of  oil  (rather  than  the  15.3 
million  gallons  it  actually  soiUed)  if  it  had 
had  a  double  bottom  when  It  broke  open  off 


South  America  In  1974.  (That  would  have 
been  twice  as  big  as  the  record  spiU  when 
the  tanker  Torrey  Canyon  broke  up  off  the 
English  coast  in  1967.) 

Owners  and  critics  agree  on  at  least  one 
construction  measure,  however.  All  are  sup- 
porting the  addition  of  so-called  Inerting  sys- 
tems inject  carbon  dioxide  into  empty  tanks, 
displacing  oxygen  and  thus  reducing  the  po- 
tential for  fires  and  explosions. 

Late  In  1969,  three  tankers  blew  up  In 
separate  incidents  even  though  they  had 
only  ballast  water  In  their  tanks;  authorities 
blamed  electric  sparks  and  the  presence  of 
oxygen.  Since  then,  the  Inerting  systems  have 
been  added  to  many  tankers. 


CONTROLLING  GENETIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  debate  over  the  future  of  re- 
search on  recombinant  DNA  has  reached 
national  proportions  as  witnessed  by  the 
recent  hearings  in  the  House  and  by  nu- 
merous scientific  colloquia,  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles,  and  television  spe- 
cials. 

Along  with  the  increased  interest  in 
this  issue  has  emerged  a  widening  polar- 
ity between  those  who  urge  that  the  work 
continue  and  those  who  demand  an  im- 
mediate ban.  I  fear  that  this  polarity,  at- 
tended by  growing  emotionalism,  is  di- 
verting our  attention  away  from  many  of 
the  fundamental  questions  with  which 
we,  as  a  nation  and  a  Congress,  must  deal 
regarding  DNA  research. 

On  March  24  the  Washington  Post  of- 
fered an  editorial  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  balanced,  thorough,  thoughtful,  and 
very  pertinent  to  this  subject.  So  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  might  share  in 
the  wisdom  of  this  editorial  as  they  pon- 
der tills  issue  during  the  upcoming 
Health  Subcommittee  hearings  on  DNA, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Controlling  Genetic  Research 

There  are  few  areas  of  scientific  research 
that  hold  as  much  hope,  and  danger,  as  ge- 
netic experimentation.  In  the  future  may  lie 
such  developments  as  the  creation  of  oil-eat- 
ing bacteria  that  would  eliminate  much  of 
the  damage  caused  by  oil  spills,  and  such 
spectacular  developments  as  breakthroughs 
in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  many  diseases 
and  human  disabilities.  But  also  in  the  fu- 
ture may  lie  the  possibility  that  organisms 
may  be  created  which  man  cannot  control.  It 
is  even  conceivable  that  some  scientists  might 
choDse  to  tinker  malevolently  with  the  ge- 
netic makeup  of  human  belnes. 

These  various  possibilities  led  many  promi- 
nent scientists  In  1974  to  call  for  a  mora- 
torium on  such  research.  They  also  led  to  the 
guidelines  Issued  last  summer  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  bow  federally-funded 
projects  in  this  field  must  conduct  their 
work.  Now.  a  high-level  povernment  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  those  guidelines, 
with  some  modification,  form  the  base  of  a 
new  federal  law,  which  would  control  tightly 
the  production  and  use  of  the  molecules  that 
are  the  focus  and  product  of  genetic  research. 

The  committee,  on  which  all  federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  this  research  were  rep- 
resented, has  taken  the  right  approach.  It  be- 
lieves that  research  into  genetic  materials 
must  be  allowed  to  go  on:  the  potential  bene- 
fits to  mankind  are  so  great  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  ourselves  their  discovery,  and 
the  research  is  so  challentlng  that  some  sci- 
entists would  continue  with  It  Illegally  even 
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If  It  were  barred  by  law.  But 
also  believes  that  the  danger 
to  permit  the  research  to  proce  sd 
and  that  the  federal  governmef  t 
source  of  that  regulation. 

Drafting  of  fhe  legislation 
the  Department  of  Health, 
Welfare,  and  will  no  doubt 
have  had  precious  little  exper 
Ing  what  research  scientists 
do.  And  we  have  not  had  muc  i 
ence  In  requiring  Industrial 
the  government  informed  of 
ucts  they  are  attempting  to 
employers.  But  the  need  Is  cljar 
Ing  that  the  federal  government 
kind  of  genetic  research  is 
that  It  have  the  power  to 
research  Is  conducted  In  facill|les 
safety  standards  sufflciently 
mlze  the  possibility  of,  say 
tures  In  the  world.  Developing 
compllsh  those  ends  without 
Inquiry  may  be  difficult, 
department  noted  for  Its  abil 
cate  enormously  the 
simple  programs,  but  It  must 
done  quickly. 

Genetic  research  Is  more  thai 
problem,  and  concerns  about  II 
its  dangers  are  widely  share( 
work  Is  under  way,  on  both  tl 
self  and  ways  In  which  it  shoul 
In  other  countries:  these  Incluh 
Klnedom  and  most  of  Wester  i 
Canada.  Once  Coneress  deterrpin 
search    Is   to   proceed    In    this 
groundwork  for  an  international 
win   have  been  laid.  The  neec 
aereement  Is  as  clear  as  the  ne  »d 
tic  regulation.  A  traelc  mlstak  i 
of  research  anvwhere  In  the  w^rld 
danirer  all  of  us.  Just  as  a  brill 
In  any  country  could  benefit  al 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr. 
the  things  this  country 
danerer  of  losing  is  a  genulile 
political  system.  Every  American 
ing  Republicans,  Democrat: 
pendents,  has  a  stake  in 
Without  a  vigorous  and  competent 
sition  party,  American  polit 
moribund  and  dangerous. 

I  recently  offered  some 
this  subject  to  the  students 
versity  of  Maryland.  For  wkat 
worth,  I  would  like  to  shar  s 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senat; 
quest  their  reaction  and  con  >ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consenj 
thoughts  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Two-Paktt  Political  StrsTEM 

liast  November  only  55.6 
leans  of  voting  age  bothered 
polls.  Just  a  cat's  whisker  mor« 
the  voters  went  to  the  polls 
for  the  Republican,  more  of  tha 
pulled  the  democratic  lever 
dency  than  for  the  Republican 
It  was  touch  and  go  for  a  whll 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
was  not  so  much  a  defeat  for 
Party  as  It  was  a  signal  to  boti 
danger  lies  ahead  unless  there 
done  very  soon  to  reverse  the 
About  half  of  all  voting  age 
not  to  vote.  They  are  turned 
bit  like  an  aggravated  case  of 
up  near  Catoctln.  up  in  the 
David,  who  said  that  he  hadn't 
than  forty  years  and  probably 
vote  again.  When  he  was  asked 
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said,  "Tou  know,  I  don't  want  to  encourage 
them."  There  are  a  lot  of  people  like  that 
now.  They  feel  politics  is  somehow  sleazy  and 
dirty  and  they  don't  want  to  encourage  it 
even  by  voting.  But,  of  course,  if  it  Is  sleazy 
and  dirty,  voting  Is  the  only  way  to  clean  It 
up  and  straighten  It  out. 

I  don't  think  anybody  can  be  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  turnout  for  the  last  elec- 
tion. Even  the  55.6  percent  of  the  American 
voters  who  are  still  politically  active,  who 
cared  enough  to  come  out  to  vote,  clearly  are 
not  Identifying  with  either  one  of  the  two 
major  political  parties  In  the  way  that  they 
used  to. 

I  have  a  chart  on  voter  IdentlScation 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Survey  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  one 
of  the  great  statistical  studies  centers  In 
this  country.  It  gives  a  pretty  clear  picture 
of  the  trends  of  the  past  20  years  and  I  can 
show  It  to  you.  This  line  here  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic registration,  this  line  Is  the  Republi- 
can registration,  and  this  Is  the  Independent 
registration.  You  can  see  from  the  way  the 
Independent  line  moves  upward  over  a  20- 
i'ear  period  from  roughly  20  percent  to  40 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  In  the  coun- 
try, that  more  and  more  people  have  come 
to  feel  that  they  are  Independents.  The 
Republicans  have  obviously  suffered  most 
from  this  trend,  you  can  see  the  almost 
straight  line  fall  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  20  years.  But,  the  Democrats  have  taken 
their  licks  too.  I  think  what's  Important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, not  Just  from  a  narrow  partisan  point 
of  view,  is  the  trend  Itself,  what  it  means, 
how  to  adapt  to  it,  how  to  profit  by  It. 

Now  we  may  individually  be  disappointed 
by  the  election  results  but  I  don't  think  we 
have  to  be  completely  dispirited.  In  spite  of 
this  chart.  Which  on  its  face  indicates  that 
the  Republicans  have  absolutely  no  chance 
whatever  to  win  any  kind  of  an  election, 
the  1976  Presidential  election  was  pretty 
close  and  President  Ford  did  come  from 
behind  to  prove  that  there  Is  some  recep- 
tivity to  a  Republican  platform  and  to  Re- 
publican Ideas  which  simply  Is  not  reflected 
In  the  registration  figures.  I  think  people 
pretty  much  agree  now  that  If  the  ticket  had 
reflected  the  full  spectrum  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  If  the  ticket  had  somehow  or  other 
been  able  to  convey  that  historically  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  a  big  house 
where  conservatives,  moderates  and  liberals 
of  every  flavor,  brand  and  blend  have  tradi- 
tionally been  comfortable  together,  then 
the  election  might  have  been  decided  In 
the  other  way. 

But  that's  all  behind  us  and  there  is  no 
point  In  crying  about  spilt  milk.  I  think  that 
the  thing  we  have  to  do  here  Is  to  take 
stock  not  of  where  we  were  last  November 
but  of  where  we  are  right  now.  In  a  nut- 
shell this  Is  the  sort  of  profile  the  Republi- 
can Party  can  claim:  12  governors  which 
Is  obviously  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
number  of  governors  In  the  union;  38  Sen- 
ators which  is  considerably  less  than  half 
of  the  total  number  of  100  Senators;  143 
Representatives  which  Is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  Mary- 
land, of  course,  the  picture  Is  a  little  worse. 
The  Washington  Post  had  an  article  recently 
which  said : 

"Just  four  years  ago,  (Maryland  Republi- 
cans) could  claim  a  United  States  Vice  Pres- 
ident, a  Presidential  Cabinet  member,  two 
United  States  Senators,  the  Chief  Executive 
of  three  of  the  state's  four  largest  counties 
and  four  Congressmen.  Today  (they)  have 
one  less  Congressman,  one  less  Senator,  one 
less  Chief  County  Executive  and  no  Vice 
President." 

So  that's  a  pretty  grim  projection.  But, 
the  weakest  showing  of  all  Is  In  the  State 
legislature  where  the  Republicans  hold  only 
23  of  the  187  seats  in  the  two  houses.  That's 
a  pretty  sad  figure,  however.  I  must  say  It 
doesn't  scare  me  as  much  as  It  might  scare 


some  people.  When  I  went  to  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  In  1958  It  was  somewhat 
smaller.  Th^e  were  about  123  members 
then  and  we  had  only  seven  Republican 
members  out  of  123  which  Is  even  worse 
than  23  out  of  187.  We  even  were  weak 
enough  once  to  succumb  to  a  suggestion 
from  the  press  that  we  have  our  picture 
taken  together  In  the  same  phone  booth. 
We  were  actually  physically  able  to  do  It. 
Politicians  will  do  almost  anything  for  a 
press  picture,  but  actually  that  was  too 
much. 

Having  been  In  the  House  of  Delegates  In 
that  kind  of  lopsided  situation  where  you 
have  so  little  chance  to  do  anything  really 
constructive,  I  can  speak  with  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  about  the  Importance  of  concen- 
trating on  getting  a  better  balance  of  the 
State  Legislature.  It  would  even  be  better 
for  the  Democrats  If  there  were  more  Re- 
publicans in  the  State  Legislature  because 
parties  do  their  best,  as  individuals  do  their 
best,  when  they  are  challenged,  when  they 
are  in  a  competitive  situation,  when  they 
are  watching  each  other,  when  there  Is  some 
sort  of  effective  check  and  balance.  People 
do  better  under  those  conditions  of  compe- 
tition and  when  they  aren't  available,  when 
the  condition  doesn't  exist,  people  get  care- 
less and  very  frankly  they  get  into  trouble. 
So,  I  think  If  we're  really  ta  broaden  the 
Republican  Party  and  revive  the  Republican 
Party,  we  have  to  begin  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  This  Is  a  matter  In  which  I  don't 
think  we  can  expect  Democrats  to  be  helpful 
but  In  which  they  have  a  very  real  interest. 
The  question  Is  how  do  we  do  It?  Well,  I 
have  been  called  many  kinds  of  a  Republi- 
can— a  radical  Republican,  a  liberal  Re- 
publican, a  moderate  Republican,  and  pro- 
gressive Republican — bvit,  speaking  let's  say 
as  a  moderate  Republican,  I  think  that  you 
have  to  begin  to  do  this  job  by  broadening 
the  base  of  the  Republican  Party.  If  you  Just 
look  at  this  chart,  you  see  that  something 
has  to  be  done  numerically.  I  know  that 
there  are  still  some  people  in  the  Republican 
Party  who  want  to  draw  the  wagons  In  a 
clrcule  around  an  Ideological  extreme,  who 
say,  "Let's  keep  them  all  out".  Well,  you  can 
draw  those  wagons  Into  a  tight  circle  and 
keep  people  out,  you  can  have  the  most  ex- 
clusive little  club  that  can  be  Imagined  but 
It  won't  be  a  political  party  then,  and  It 
won't  be  able  to  do  the  things  that  a  politi- 
cal party  ought  to  do.  It  won't  be  able  to 
solve  problems  which  Is  the  basic  reason  for 
a  political  party's  existence. 

So  when  you  hear  people  say  that  liberal 
Republicans  have  to  cease  being  the  tail 
that  wags  the  elephant,  I  buy  that,  I  have 
no  problem  with  that.  I  don't  think  any 
particular  part  of  the  elephant's  anatomy 
ought  to  be  wagged  by  any  other  part.  I 
think  that  the  elephant  ought  to  move  In 
one  well -articulated,  coordinated  way,  and 
that  all  the  parts  ought  to  get  Into  the  act. 
Now,  I  happen  to  think  that  where  there 
Isn't  some  agitation  from  each  part  of  the 
elephant  you're  going  to  get  rigor  mortis.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  activity  both  from 
the  more  conservative  and  from  the  more 
liberal  side,  because  that  gives  you  a  dy- 
namic Inner  tension  that  keeps  the  whole 
organization  vigorous.  But.  I  don't  think 
that  we're  going  to  get  the  kind  of  active 
party  we  want  by  shaking  our  fingers  at  each 
other  or  by  saying  that  what  we  are  pro- 
posing Is  wrong  cr  un-Republlcan  or  un- 
American  or  un-patrlotic.  It  may  be  that  we 
disagree,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  saying 
I  disagree  with  you  completely,  you're  tak- 
ing the  wrong  approach,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  becomes  self-defeating  to  say,  "Well, 
If  you're  going  to  talk  like  that,  you  aren't 
really  a  member  of  our  party  and  you  have 
to  get  out".  That  kind  of  talk  Is  the  business 
of  drawing  the  wagons  In  a  circle,  and  It  is 
causing  the  party  to  go  down  and  down  and 
down  and  down,  until  finally  this  line  will 
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drop  off  the  edge  of  this  sheet  of  paper,  and 
we  won't  have  a  critical  mass  which  Is  capa- 
able  of  political  action. 

I  think  the  task  that  we  face  today  Is  re- 
markably similar  to  the  task  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  faced  when  he  made  the  Republican 
Party  an  effective  political  force,  which  was 
to  put  together  a  coalition  of  very  different 
people  who  did  not  have  exactly  the  rame 
ideas  but  who  were  willing  to  withhold  epi- 
thets like  un-American  and  un-patriotlc 
and  to  come  together  because  they  felt  it 
was  useful  to  come  together — useful  for  the 
country  and  for  themselves. 

As  a  result,  they  were  able  to  gain  the 
Presidency  and  to  put  a  very  Important 
moral  commitment  before  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  time.  In  1961  Lincoln  told  some 
of  his  followers  that  "If  we  do  not  make  a 
common  cause  to  save  the  good  old  ship 
of  the  Union  on  this  voyage,  nobody  will 
have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  again".  Now  that 
may  be  a  kind  of  quaint  metaphor  today, 
but  I  think  It's  about  right.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  make  common  cause  and, 
if  we  don't  do  It  pretty  soon,  there  Isn't  go- 
ing to  be  very  much  to  argue  about  or  discuss 
In  the  future.  If  we  substitute  the  words  "Re- 
publican Party"  for  Lincoln's  word  "Union", 
then  I  think  that  advice  can  be  taken  by 
Republicans  today.  If  we  don't  make  com- 
mon cause  to  save  the  good  old  ship  of  the 
Republican  Party,  then  I  don't  think  It  will 
matter  whom  we  nominate  for  President  or 
other  high  office  In  the  future.  So,  I  think 
that  we  have  to  make  common  cause.  I  think 
that  In  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, In  the  Interest  of  the  country,  we've 
got  to  get  fitted  out  for  battle  in  1978  and 
in  the  years  beyond. 

When  Lincoln  brought  together  this  very 
disparate  kind  of  coalition,  he  did  it  because 
he  had  an  idea,  and  ideas  are  Important  In 
politics.  Lincoln's  Idea  was  very  simple.  It 
could  be  expressed  in  one  word — Union,  To 
him  the  Union  was  the  unique,  the  critical 
thing  about  America  at  that  moment.  It  was 
the  Union  that  could  bring  freedom  to  the 
slaves.  It  was  the  Union  that  guaranteed 
liberties  to  all  Americans,  It  was  the  Union 
which  provided  an  essential  ingredient  In 
American  life  which  made  It  possible  for 
Americans  to  live  and  prosper  and  make  a 
great  country  as  they  did. 

I  think  today  the  Republican  Party  needs 
an  Idea.  We  make  a  lot  of  speeches,  but  I'm 
not  sure  that  we  express  an  idea  In  the  way 
that  Lincoln  expressed  the  concept  of  the 
Union  In  his  day.  I  think  we  need  an  Idea 
that  conveys  what  we  stand  for — one  that 
speaks  of  the  past,  and  one  that  speaks  of 
the  future  In  the  same  terms — an  idea  that 
carries  our  traditions  Into  the  future.  We 
need  an  idea  for  the  Republican  Party  that 
people  of  every  frame  of  mind — people  who 
are  uncommitted,  people  who  are  disen- 
chanted— can  very  easily  Identify  and  can 
Identify  enthusiastically.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Idea  should  be  Freedom,  because  it  la 
a  truly  consistent  Republican  theme. 

For  100  years  the  ideal  that  moved  the 
Republican  Party  was  Freedom,  the  simple 
notion  that  Americans  should  be  free  and 
should  be  equal  before  the  law.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  was  founded  on  that  principle, 
and  It  grew  on  that  principle  as  the  Party 
of  Freedom.  It  was  the  Party  of  Freedom 
from  bond  slavery,  under  the  leadership  of 
Lincoln.  It  was  the  Party  of  Freedom  from 
economic  domination,  under  the  leadership 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  was  the  Party  that 
advocated  Freedom  from  manipulation  by 
the  military-Industrial  complex,  imder 
Dwlght  Elsenhower.  But  I  think  thereafter 
we  have  to  admit  that  we  flagged  In  our  devo- 
tlon  to  Freedom.  And  the  American  people 
noticed  the  fact  that  we  weren't  living  up  to 
our  Ideals  even  before  most  Republicans  did. 
Now,  I  think  that  If  we  are  to  come  close 
to  equilibrium,  we  have  to  become  the  Party 
of  Freedom  again.  And  to  the  Freedoms  that 
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have  been  established  in  the  American  sys- 
tem, I  think  we  have  to  add  Freedom  from 
an  overbearing  bureaucracy.  I  think  we  have 
to  add  Freedom  from  a  dehumanized  tech- 
nology. 

I  was  in  Mexico  City  last  week  and  went 
in  to  see  the  head  of  Mexico's  equivalent  of 
our  National  Science  Foundation.  As  I  walked 
In  the  door,  he  had  a  television  screen 
hooked  into  a  computer  and  was  getting  my 
whole  biographical  background,  and  my  vot- 
ing record  in  the  Congress  flashed  to  him  In 
Mexico  City  from  some  data  bank  some- 
where— very  useful  no  doubt,  but  with 
frightening  Implications. 

We  have  to  have  freedom  for  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen  from  the  pressures  of  bigness 
that  are  all  around  us.  When  this  country 
was  founded,  it  was  founded  with  about  two 
million  citizens.  We  have  twice  that  number 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  alone  today.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  congratulating  ourselves 
that  the  national  population  has  slowed  In 
Its  growth,  we  are  still  adding  more  people 
every  year  than  the  original  founding  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic.  Bigness,  Just  the 
sheer  size  of  everything,  seems  to  subordi- 
nate individuals — to  reduce  them  to  Insig- 
nificance. People  feel  that.  We  have  to  re- 
store to  people  a  concept  of  respect  for 
themselves — no  matter  that  there  are  four 
billion  people  In  this  world,  each  one  is  dif- 
ferent, each  one  Is  unique,  each  one  is  un- 
precedented, each  one  will  never  again  be 
repeated. 

So  we  have  to  have  freedom  from  bigness. 
We  have  to  have  the  kind  of  freedom  which 
goes  with  a  healthy  respect  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  fellow  human  beings.  I  think  this 
concept  of  freedom  Is  one  that  we  have  a 
historical  responsibility  to  revive  and  to  keep 
alive.  Today,  too  many  people  In  this  coun- 
try feel  that  they  are  Just  being  submerged 
in  the  big  bureaucracy,  the  big  labor  unions 
and  the  big  business  complexes,  and  now 
even  In  big  agriculture;  so  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  place  the  Republican  Party  In  the 
position  of  a  bulwark  of  freedom  between 
individuals  and  these  forces  that  threaten 
to  engulf  them.  I  think  that,  In  this  efTort, 
we  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  Joining  a  very 
proud  past  to  a  bright  future. 

I'd  like  to  add  Just  one  closing  note.  It's 
easy  to  make  speeches,  not  always  easy  at 
9:00  In  the  morning,  but  still  It's  relatively 
easy  compared  to  the  hard  practical  things 
that  have  to  be  done.  One  of  the  things  that 
needs  to  be  done — and  the  State  of  Maryland 
needs  it  as  badly  as  the  Republican  Party 
needs  it — Is  for  the  Republican  Party  to  put 
on  an  effective  and  constructive  and  a  posi- 
tive campaign  in  1978.  I  can't  think  of  any 
better  contribution  that  the  University  of 
Maryland  Young  Republicans  could  make 
than  to  get  behind  this  1978  effort.  Ed 
Mason,  who  is  the  Minority  Leader  In  the 
State  Senate  and  Bill  Linton,  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Delegates,  are  organizing 
this  campaign  and  there  are  a  lot  of  prac- 
tical day-to-day  things  to  be  done.  1978  is 
not  some  year  in  an  astronomically  distant 
future,  It's  next  year.  So  I'd  suggest  that 
you  get  In  touch  with  Ed  Mason  and  Bill 
Linton  in  Annapolis  and  we  can  get  on  the 
road.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  Now,  if  you 
have  any  questions,  I'll  be  glad  to  answer 
them. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  when  you  talk  about 
the  balance  of  the  parties  and  a  lot  of  your 
ideas,  you  know,  on  specific  issues  but  it 
seems  like  the  Republican  Party  this  year — 
you  talk  about  Freedom — they  almost  went 
on  record  against  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment for  women,  in  fact  even  In  the  Mary- 
land Republican  Party,  you  were  denied  by 
your  own  delegation.  You,  being  the  most 
popular  Republican,  were  denied  a  position 
on  one  of  the  committees  at  the  Convention. 
What  does  It  take,  to  you,  to  say  the  Re- 
publican Party  Just  isn't  willing  to  change? 

A.  I  think  that,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  if 


the  Republican  Party  Is  to  become  an  ex- 
clusive club  which  refuses  to  change,  if  It 
Just  draws  the  wagons  in  a  circle,  then  it 
will  not  change.  I  was  shocked,  for  example, 
that  the  Republican  Party  only  attracted 
about  six  percent  of  the  black  vote  in  the 
country  in  the  1976  Presidential  election. 
And  I've  reflected  on  that  a  great  deal. 

In  fact,  I  talked  to  Bob  Dole  about  it,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  not  been  scheduled  into 
a  single  black  meeting  during  the  campaign, 
and  that  he  had  noted  at  the  time  that  this 
was  a  serious  omission.  Well,  I  think  it  was. 
I  think  there  was  no  real  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  campaign  leadership  to  reach  out  and 
attract  the  black  vote.  That  was  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  black  voters,  and  the  result  was 
that  94  percent  of  them  voted  Democratic. 
Now,  number  one,  a  political  party  that  wants 
to  solve  problems  for  the  American  people 
has  to  be  In  touch  with,  and  has  to  be  repre- 
sentative of,  every  segment  of  American  life. 
It's  wrong  in  principle  not  to  reach  out  for  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  American  popu- 
lation, something  like  10-12  percent  of  our 
population.  But,  when  we  do  reach  out  for 
new  people  so  that  we  can  have  a  balanced 
membership  which  Is  representative  of  the 
total  population,  then  I  think  you  will  see 
the  kind  of  change  which  very  frankly  we 
haven't  seen.  And  that's  the  only  way  change 
Is  going  to  come  and,  If  we  don't  do  that, 
then,  to  repeat  myself  again,  that  line  is 
going  to  drop  off  the  edge  of  the  page  and 
there  Isn't  going  to  be  any  Republican  Party 
of  more  than  marginal  size  so  it  won't  really 
matter  much  anyway. 

Q.  What  is  the  danger  of  a  third  party? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  good 
likelihood  of  it.  I  wouldn't  use  the  word 
danger  because  I  think.  If  the  Republican 
Party  should  cease  to  function  or  if  the 
Democratic  Party  should  cease  to  function, 
and  neither  of  them  is  doing  very  well  right 
now,  then  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  alternative  party  arise  to  fill  that 
gap.  I  would  not  want  to  see  a  situation 
where  we  had  only  a  single  party  which  was 
not  being  effectively  challenged  at  the  polls 
or  where  there  was  not  some  sort  of  legisla- 
tive tension  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  State 
Legislatures  so  that  concepts  and  ideas 
would  be  tested  in  the  fire  of  controversy 
and  of  difference  of  opinion.  So,  I  think 
there  is  every  likelihood  that,  If  the  Republi- 
can Party  does  not  reverse  its  downward 
trend  and  start  up  again,  then  some  new 
political  force  will.  In  fact,  come  Into  being. 
Of  course,  the  seeds  are  there  for  It  because 
In  this  group  of  Independents,  who  repre- 
sent somewhere  between  40  and  50  percent 
of  all  registered  voters  today — an  astound-  i 
Ingly  high  figure — there  are  people  who  are  ■ 
Just  simply  disgusted  with  both  parties  yet ' 
who  may  want  to  have  some  sort  of  political  • 
participation,  who  do  not  want  to  be  a  poUtl-  i 
cal  eunuch,  and  who  want  to  do  more  In  the  c 
political  life  than  simply  go  to  the  general 
election  and  vote.  They  may  want  to  partici- 
pate m  a  primary.  They  may  want  to  partici-  | 
pate  in  block-by-block  political  organiza- 
tion. They  Just  feel  such  a  distaste  for  the 
way  the  system  is  running  now  that  they  say 
to  the  Democrats  and  Republicans:  a  plague 
on  both  your  parties.  Now  those  people,  some 
of  them  at  least,  are  available.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  people  at  political  loose  ends.  George 
Wallace  says  those  Independents  belong  to 
him.  Well.  I  think  the  results  of  the  election 
show  that  not  all  of  them  belong  to  George 
Wallace.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  do,  but 
there  Is  probably  as  broad  an  Ideological 
spectrum  among  the  Independents  as  there 
is  among  the  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
And  out  of  all  that  conglomerate  of  available 
voters.  I  think  you  have  the  raw  material  for 
a  new  political  party. 

Q.  Senator,  do  you  have  any  plans  for  the 
future  to  bring  the  Republican  Party  closer 
together?  To  make  it  appeal  to  a  wider 
electorate? 
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A.  Well,  all  that  I  can  do 
try  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
people  in.  There's  a  tremendoits 
for  growth  for  the  Republic:  n 
There    is    a    tremendous 
younger  people  to  come  in  and 
mark  there  and  to  change  the 
look  at  the  race  In  Maryland 
next  year,  you  have  half  a 
office-holding  Democrats,  who 
that  nomination.  There  is 
chance  for  a  younger,  less 
gressive    Idealistic    Republlca: 
nomination,  and  once  you've 
nation,  as  Jerry  Ford  shows,  if 
present  yourself  to  the  publi 
chance  of  getting   elected 
great   mass   of   Independents 
the  Democrats  and  are  twice 
as  the  Republicans.  So  the 
advance  are  very  great  within 
can   Party.   If   people   who 
how  they  can  make  a 
life  get  in  the  Democratic 
to  push  and  shove  and 
wait  a  lifetime  before  they 
tunitles  at  all.  But  it's  a 
the   Republican  Party — there' 
tunity.  Now  if  this  could  be 
I  don't  mean  you  just  do 
personal  ambition — I  don't 
understood  on  that — then  I 
pie  would  consider  becoming 
Republican  Party,  and  that  is 
way  that  what  I  am  talking 
ceed.  There  Is  no  way  I  can 
can't   wave   any  magic   wand 
doors  are  going  to  open  and 
going  to  fall  down.  It's  Just 
enough  people  within  the 
who  feel  this  way  that  will 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  tendency 
of  the  state  party,  perhaps 
small  size,  to  adopt  new 
to  broaden  its  base?  For  examdle 
although  I'm  not  sure  of  thii 
last  convention  they  voted 
decriminalization  of  marijuant 

A.  I  was  not  at  the  convent 
time,  I  can't  testify  on  that 
is  an  effort,  Ed  Mason  and 
example.  In  trying  to  work  foi 
paign,  are  making  a  real  efTo: 
their  approach  and   Instead 
to  the  same  old  tired  people  tc 
people  to  bring  Into  Party  ac 

Q.  Doesn't  that  also  come 
bers  of  the  Republican  Party- 
reach  out  to  people? 

A.  Absolutely,   it's  the 
critical.  That's  a  very  good 
you   can't   Just   rely  on 
organization.   Your   minority 
State    Senate,    for    Instance 
same  24  hours  a  day  that 
and  what  he  can  do  indivldualjy 
ally  Is  very  slight..  It's  what 
vate   other   people   to   do   thai 
Important  thing.   So  this 
got  to  be  aimed  at  motivating 
to  go  out  and  actually  do  the 

Q.  Senator,  let  me  play 
and  suggest  that  the  Republli 
come  more  enclosed  in  circleC 
you  mentioned.  Is  there  any 
In  the  future  you  may  bolt 
Party? 

A.  Well,   I'm   not   contempl 
the  moment,  but  I  am  perfe 
say  to  you   that.   If  this 
tinues,  then  I  see  that  the  Re{ 
will  lose  the  critical  mass  that 
be  really  Important  in  Amerlc  i 
as  an  institution.  If  you  look 
graphics  of  the  Party  today. 
Party,  although  18  percent  of 
voters  are  Republicans,  only 
cent   of   young   votera   are 
we  are  not  even  replacing  our 
rate.  We  are  attracting  fewer 
than   our   proportion    to   the 
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tion and  80  I  think  the  future  will  really 
dictate  what  happens  and  we  will  see  the 
trend  very  fast. 

Q.  Senator  the  latest  issue  of  National  Re- 
view magazine  says  that  you're  considering 
becoming  a  Democrat. 

A.  Well,  as  I  Just  said,  I'm  not  considering 
it  at  the  moment.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  press  comment  on  that  not  only 
In  the  National  Review,  but  I  think  the  im- 
portant thing  to  do  is  to  see  If  we  can  keep 
the  two  party  system  vigorous  and  vibrant 
and  useful  to  the  American  people.  If  we 
can  t  do  that,  then  a  lot  of  us  have  got  to 
think  the  future  out  again. 

Q.  How  would  you  feel  about  doing  away 
with  the  electoral  college  and  going  to  a 
proportional  system  or  Just  a  majority  sys- 
tem, and  how  would  that  affect  the  Republi- 
can Party? 

A.  I'm  rather  inclined  to  go  to  a  direct 
election.  At  the  very  least,  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  the  human  electors.  You  may 
want  to  keep  the  weighting  of  electoral  votes 
as  part  of  the  election  machinery  because 
that  gives  a  kind  of  regional  influence  to 
parts  of  the  country  that  would  otherwise 
have  a  very  slight  Impact  on  Presidential 
elections  and  it  gives  a  certain  binding  qual- 
ity to  national  decision.  I  personally  think, 
If  I  had  my  own  options,  I  would  not  do  that. 
I'd  go  to  a  strictly  one  man-one  vote  Presi- 
dential election.  But,  if  that  Isn't  possible, 
at  least  do  away  with  the  human  electors 
who  don't  serve  any  useful  purpose  and  who 
can  fudgs  an  election  result  other  than  as 
Indicated  by  the  primary  or  the  general  elec- 
tion. I  don't  know  that  It  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  Republican  Party  different  from 
its  effect  on  the  Democratic  Party.  I  think 
both  parties  would  have  to  operate  differ- 
ently and  Instead  of  going  for  states,  you 
would  find  them  going  for  regions.  Instead 
of  appealing,  say  Just  to  New  York  State, 
they  would  look  at  that  big  population  blob 
that  Includes  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Connecticut  and  you  would  find 
a  regional  kind  of  campaign  going  on.  A  lot 
of  things  would  be  done  differently,  funda- 
mental things,  but  I  think  it  would  remove 
the  possibility  that  we  could  have  a  Presi- 
dent Installed  in  the  White  House  who  had 
lost  the  election  and.  of  course,  that's  a  very 
real  possibility  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

Q.  Senator,  I  am  a  Democrat  myself  and 
In  the  Democratic  Party  there  has  been  quite 
a  comeback  since  1972.  Part  of  this  is  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee and  Bob  Strauss,  and  their  efforts  to  try 
to  bring  the  average  voter  out.  Do  you  see 
the  Republican  National  Committee  getting 
a  dynamic  leadership  to  try  to  do  this? 

A.  Bill  Brock,  who  is  the  new  Republican 
National  Chairman,  Is  a  very  bright  fellow. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  conservative, 
but  he  is  bright  enough  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  a  political  organization.  I  sus- 
pect that  Bob  Strauss  is  a  rather  conserva- 
tive fellow  too,  but  he  had  no  problem  In 
seeing  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Democratic  Party  together.  I 
think  he  should  be  congratulated  for  the  Job 
that  he  did.  He  got  everybody  under  one 
tent — my  colleague  Jim  Eastland  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  my  colleague  George  McGovern. 
When  you  can  get  those  two  to  sit  down  to- 
gether In  peace  and  harmony,  you're  a  mas- 
ter. He  did  It,  and  the  result  was  really 
spectacular.  I  think  that  is  the  model.  You 
have  to  get  people  to  work  together.  You 
have  to  make  common  cause  and,  without 
it.  the  country  suffers.  It  isn't  just  that  the 
Republican  politicians  don't  get  elected  and 
the  Republican  officeholders  are  unem- 
ployed—that may  be  a  personal  tragedy  for 
them — but  the  real  tragedy  Is  that  you  lose 
the  dynamic  tension,  you  lose  the  vigor,  you 
lose  the  concentration  and  the  kind  of  spirit 
and  Interest  that  people  ought  to  be  invest- 
ing into  politics  and  investing  in  govern- 


ment. The  way  to  encourage  people  to  mus- 
ter that  spirit  and  to  muster  that  Interest 
is  by  maintaining  this  tension  between  the 
parties  which  has  always  had  a  fascination 
for  human  beings.  When  we  lose  that  fasci- 
nation and  we  lose  that  Interest,  then  we 
simply  don't  have  as  good  and  as  efficient 
a  government  as  we  should  have.  With  all 
the  problems  that  exist  today,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  around  the  world,  we  have 
to  have  the  most  efficient  way  of  dealing 
with  problems  that  we  can  have.  I  am  afraid 
that,  at  this  moment,  we  don't  have  It. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  plans 
for  a  mini-convention? 

A.  Well,  I  have  advocated  It,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  it,  but  there  are  no  plans 
for  It  yet  that  I  am  aware  of. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT: 
UNMET  NEED 


THE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  March  27,  the  Northside  Child 
Development  Center  in  Minneapolis  ded- 
icated a  new  building.  A  last  minute 
conflict  prevented  me  from  being  pres- 
ent. My  son,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  III, 
State  senator,  delivered  the  remarks  I 
had  prepared.  I  am  sure  he  added  a 
number  of  flourishes  of  his  own,  since 
he  is  moi'e  familiar  with  State  legislation 
affecting  the  day  care  issue. 

However,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  recognition  to  this  fine 
community  institution.  At  the  same 
time,  I  want  to  express  my  serious  con- 
cern that  this  center  is  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule. 

It  is  a  profoundly  disturbing  fact  that 
the  problems  of  day  care  and  child  de- 
velopment have  not  received  the  priority 
they  deserve.  Vice  President  Mondale 
gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  leader- 
ship to  this  issue  when  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  We  need  to  carry 
through  the  important  initiatives  he  un- 
dertook in  the  Senate. 

An  editorial  by  Ellen  Goodman,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  25,  sums  up 
very  well  the  lag  between  the  changing 
composition  and  customs  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  and  the  failure  of  our  edu- 
cational and  child  development  institu- 
tions to  adapt  to  that  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  prepared  re- 
marks and  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Dedication  of  Northside  Child  Develop- 
ment Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  celebrate  with  you 
this  important  achievement  by  North.side 
Child  Development  Center,  a  truly  unusual 
and  exceptional  facility. 

This  cheerful,  comfortable  building  ih.i.t 
we  dedicate  today  to  the  welfare  of  children 
is  a  significant  success.  It  is  an  Impressive 
demonstration  of  your  ability  to  respond  as 
an  institution  to  community  needs  within 
a  challenging  climate  of  change,  including  a 
shift  in  federal  funding  and  a  mandatory 
move. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Center,  which 
has  won  a  great  deal  of  merited  attention 
and  praise  for  Its  leadership  in  mobilizing 
community  support  and  resources  in  an  in- 
novative, high-quality  program  serving 
children  from  Infancy  to  adolescence,   will 
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continue  to   provide   progressive   leadership 
m  the  field  of  child  development. 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  discuss  briefly 
the  distinction  between  child  development 
and  day  care,  and  to  trace  some  of  the  social 
and  economic  factors  that  make  such  pro- 
grams a  legitimate  national  concern  as  they 
critically  affect  the  Income  and  welfare  of 
millions  of  American  families. 

The  need  for  day  care  is  an  Important  and 
growing  stimulus  to  child  development  pro- 
grams. Although  Title  20  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  responds  to  this  need  to  some 
degree,  it  Is  only  a  limited  beginning  in 
terms  of  the  population  to  be  served. 

In  1975,  27  million  children  In  the  United 
States  under  the  age  of  18  had  mothers  in 
the  labor  force.  Of  those  27  million,  12  mil- 
lion were  in  households  headed  by  a  woman. 
Six  million  were  preschool  children  whose 
mothers  worked. 

Yet  only  one  million  spaces  were  available 
In  licensed  day  care  programs.  Too  many 
other  children  were  in  unsafe  or  substandard 
environments;  too  many  children  were  un- 
supervised; too  many  were  deprived  of  the 
stimulation  and  activities  that  are  part  of  a 
happy  and  growth-oriented  childhood. 

Increasingly,  women  are  entering  the  labor 
force.  In  1976,  47.3  percent  of  all  women 
worked.  More  than  54  percent  of  women  who 
headed  families  worked. 

This  trend  has  a  number  of  roots.  It  is  a 
positive  development  when  it  reflects  a 
changing  life  style  in  which  women  wish  to 
make  a  productive  contribution  to  society 
through  the  use  of  their  professional  and 
technical  skills. 

In  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  women 
work  becaues  they  must.  In  the  growing 
number  of  single  parent  families,  mothers 
are  the  sole  support  of  their  children. 

In  other  families,  buffeted  by  inflation  and 
unemployment,  the  contribution  of  the  wife 
and  mother  raises  the  family  Income  above 
the  poverty  level. 

In  a  great  many  Instances,  the  availability 
of  day  care  determines  whether  or  not  a 
woman  can  work. 

It  determines  whether  she  does  so  at  the 
expense  of  her  chUdren's  welfare  and  her 
own  peace  of  mind. 

The  availability  of  day  care  determines 
whether  she  can  assume  cai'>^r  responsibili- 
ties, confident  that  her  children  will  be  safe 
and  well-cared  for  during  a  full  working  day 
and  even  when  overtime  may  be  required. 
Without  day  care,  she  can  be  condemned  to 
dead-end,  low-pay  Jobs  because  only  frag- 
mented, unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  care 
arrangements  are  possible.  This  places  the 
family  with  a  woman  as  head  of  household 
at  an  obvious  and  unjust  economic  disad- 
vantage. 

Day  care  determines  whether  her  family 
will  be  self-sustaining  or  dependent  on  wel- 
fare. 

Parents  want  and  need  to  be  able  to  work 
without  suferlng  anxiety  about  their  chil- 
dren, or  guilt  because  Improvised  care  is  in- 
adequate. 

Ironically,  those  who  most  need  this  serv- 
ice can  least  afford  it.  The  median  yearly 
is  $6,772,  compared  to  a  median  Income  of 
$11,835  for  men.  Yet  the  female  head  ol 
household  has  an  additional  burden  of  child 
care  costs  if  and  when  satisfactory  care  Is 
available. 

Too  frequently,  there  Is  no  margin  of  In- 
come to  provide  preventive  health  care  and 
sound  nutrition. 

It  should  be  a  principle  of  our  public 
policy  that  those  who  wish  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  be  permitted  to 
do  so. 

It  should  be  an  unequivocal  principle  of 
our  public  policy  that  all  children,  whatever 
the  income,  location,  or  marital  status  of 
their  parents,  have  good  nutrition,  timely 
health  care  and  the  opportunity  for  a  stimu- 
lating environment  and  quality  education. 


The  relationship  between  nutrition,  health 
and  optimum  development  are  well  known. 
What  is  required  are  the  commitment  and 
the  investment  to  act  on  that  knowledge. 

Improved  nutrition  helps  learning  and 
brain  development.  It  increases  resistance  to 
disease.  Among  poor  children.  Improved  nu- 
trition can  increase  mental  achievement  from 
10  to  30  percent. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  eliminatinB 
malnutrition  among  3.3  million  poor  chil- 
dren alone  could  produce  a  $6.3  to  $18.8  bil- 
lion Increase  in  Gross  National  Product  over 
the  lifetime  of  these  children. 

I  have  worked  a  long  time  to  expand  child 
nutrition  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of 
food,  widen  participation,  and  educate 
parents  and  teachers  in  nutrition  principles. 
Health  care  is  equally  essential.  Too  many 
persons  with  limited  resources  cannot  af- 
ford preventive  health  care,  and  society  pays 
later  for  their  sick  care. 

I  repeatedly  have  proposed  and  worked 
for  a  broad  program  to  provide  access  for  all 
children  and  pregnant  women  to  medical 
screening,  diagnosis  and  comprehensive  care. 
I  consider  child  and  maternal  health  a 
priority  goal  of  national  policy. 

Every  year,  200,000  children  are  victims  of 
handicaps  that  could  have  been  prevented  by 
early  health  care. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has 
estimated  that  10  to  20  percent  of  all  chU- 
dren  in  the  U.S.  suffer  from  chronic,  handi- 
capping conditions,  and  at  least  one-third 
could  be  corrected  or  prevented  by  appro- 
priate care  during  the  preschool  years.  Con- 
tinuing, comprehensive  care  up  to  age  18 
would  correct  or  prevent  up  to  60  percent  of 
these  conditions. 

Medical  care  for  children  costs  proportion- 
ately less  than  for  any  other  age  group.  Yet 
the  return  on  the  Investment  is  enormous  in 
its  implications  for  the  general  health  and 
productivity  of  our  nation  as  well  as  the  re- 
duction of  the  social  costs  of  developmental 
disabilities. 

I  know  that  your  program  Includes  health 
supervision  and  screening  for  speech,  hear- 
ing, vision  and  dental  problems.  How  won- 
derful if  all  children,  esneclally  these  of  low- 
Income  families  who  otherwise  would  be  de- 
nied these  services,  could  have  similar  access 
to  prompt,  professional  Identification  and 
corrective  action  for  any  problems  which  im- 
pair the  development  of  their  children's 
learning  abilities,  health  or  their  ultimate 
success  as  productive  members  of  society. 

I  applaud  the  emphasis  your  Center  has 
given  to  every  aspect  of  child  development, 
including  sound  nutrition,  medical  atten- 
tion, on-going  evaluation  of  each  child's 
progress,  and  a  curriculum  designed  for 
growth. 

I  commend  the  coalition  of  concern  that 
links  public  and  private  funds,  a  skilled  and 
dedicated  staff,  generous  sponsors,  and  con- 
cerned parents  in  this  worthwhile  enterprise. 
This  program  can  be  a  model  and  fore- 
runner for  an  expanded  effort  to  provide  ex- 
cellent care  and  development  enrichment  to 
the  children  of  working  and  needy  parents. 
Investment  In  our  children  serves  a  true 
social  purpose.  Each  generation  reflects  the 
quality  of  Its  early  childhood  experience. 

With  day  care  available,  parents  are  al- 
lowed to  earn  a  better  life  for  their  families 
while  they  contribute  their  productive  skills 
to  society. 

The  family  Is  strengthened,  and  encour- 
aged to  contribute  to  the  decision-making, 
values  and  operation  of  child  development 
centers. 

I  congratulate  the  Northside  Child  Devel- 
opment Center.  I  hope  It  will  prosper  and  set 
an  example  for  many,  many  more  centers 
which  draw  people  together  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  conserve  and  develop  this  nation's 
priceless  resource — its  children. 


A  Minority  Becomes  a  MAJoarrV 


(By  Ellen  Goodman) 
The  latest  report  on  a  minority  group  is 
In.  and  lo,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  majority 
group.  According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Working  Mothers  have  nearly  reached  the  50 
per  cent  mark. 

It  turns  out  that  a  majority  of  this  near- 
majority  are  still  women  with  children  over 
six  years  old — children  who  are,  therefore, 
recipients  of  the  free,  univei-sally  available 
day-care  system  of  America.  A  system  known 
as  public  school. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  schools  continue 
to  operate  Just  as  if  there  were  mothers  at 
home,  and  we  let  them.  In  most  paj-tt'of  the 
country,  school  hovirs  look  like'  the  old  bank- 
ing hours.  Kids  can  only  be  deposited  and 
withdrawn  at  the  convenience  of  the  institu- 
tion. Never  mind  the  customer. 

This  means  that  vast  numbers  of  kids  are 
wandering  the  streets,  and  large  numbers  of 
women  are  locked  into  part-time  Jobs,  which 
overwork  and  underpay  them  in  return  for 
the  privilege  of  letting  them  out  by  3  p.m. 
While  the  banks  have  opened  longer  to  ac- 
commodate working  parents  in  the  last  few 
years,  few  schools  have  any  after-school  pro- 
gram. 

What  they  do  have,  however,  are  No-School 
Days.  During  this  winter  of  our  discontent, 
too  many  school  systems  blithely  cancelled 
their  business  on  account  of  weather.  They 
were  among  the  only  shops  that  closed  be- 
cause the  employees  had  difficulty  getting 
to  them.  In  fact,  the  only  working  parents 
who  aren't  expected  on  the  Job  regardless  of 
snow,  hail,  etc.,  are  those  who  are  teachers. 

The  notion  is  that,  "Well,  the  kids  can 
always  stay  in  their  nice,  cozy  houses."  The 
truth  is  that  parents  often  end  up  driving 
them  all  over  town  during  the  storm  to  find 
a  baby-sitter. 

Added  to  the  blight  of  No-School  Days  is 
the  random  terror  of  Early  Dismissal  Days. 
On  these  days,  the  school  grounds  are  cleared 
for  things  like  parent-teaciier  conferences. 
Working  parents  are  supposed  to  have  their 
children  go  home  to  "a  neighbor's."  Unfor- 
tunately this  neighbor  is  also  likely  to  be 
looking  for  "a  neighbor." 

As  for  November,  December,  February,  and 
April  vacations — which  working  parents  dp 
not  (ret — one  kid's  time  off  is  another's  time 
spent  alone  In  front  of  the  TV  or  hanging 
out  on  the  corner.  Too  few  schools  have  al- 
ternative programs. 

The  problem  is  one  of  transition,  of  playing 
catchup.  In  1930  the  average  American  child 
went  to  school  for  123  days;  now  he  or  she 
goes  to  school  for  179  days.  The  expansion  of 
this  guilt-free  system  originally  encouraged 
women  to  work  outside  the  home.  While  39 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  with  pre-school  chil- 
dren hold  Jobs,  53  per  cent  with  high  school 
children  do. 

Women  today  have  fewer  children  who 
spend  more  time  in  school.  They  have  less 
"motherlns  "  to  do.  This  encourages  them  to 
enter  the  work  force  and,  in  turn,  work 
makes  them  dependent  on  the  school  system. 
Schools  dislike  the  "day-care  "  role,  and  school 
boards  prefer  to  deny  its  reality. 

Parents,  meanwhile,  sttll  think  of  their 
child-care  problems  as  unique.  This  Is.  in 
part,  a  hangover  from  the  days  when  the 
Working  Mother  was  a  socially  ostracized 
member  of  a  minority  group  for  whom  No- 
School  Days  were  a  penance. 

Today,  they  are  becoming  a  majority,  and 
It's  time  they  learned  to  act  like  one.  Isn't 
that  what  they  taught  us  in  school? 


SAFETY  SALUTE  TO  ANDERSON 
TRUCKING  SERVICE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18  Anderson  Trucking  Service,  of 
St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  was  honored  as  the 
grand  prize  winner  in  the   1976  Fleet 
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Safety  Contest  conducted 
mon       Carrier       Confere  ice 
Route  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
ing  Associations. 

The  award  was  presented 
T.  Ashton,  director  of  saf'ty 
sonnel  for  Anderson,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  conference 
ego,    Calif.   The   conferenqe 
more   than    450    irregular 
carriers, in  the  48  contiguoi^s 

Anderson  was  selected 
winner    of     this    prestig 
safety    contest    based    on 
driver  training,  maintenante 
ment.  participation  in  saf(  ty 
and  organizations  and  saf  ity 
programs   and   overall   coqtr 
highway  safety. 

Anderson     trucks     logge  I 
miles  in  1976  with  an  accli  lent 
3.13  per  1  million  miles — in 
ing  achievement. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Minnesota  trucking  compar  y 
standing  accomplishment  aqd 
cial  salute  to  Mr.  Harold 
president  of  Anderson  Truc|cing 
Inc..    for    his    dedication 
safety. 
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UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS  URGE  SEN- 
ATE TO  SUPPORT  TKE  RIEGLE- 
GRIFFIN  automobile!  EMISSION 
CONTROL  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President 
request  of  Senator  Riegle, 
mitments  which  prevented 
ing  here  today,  I  am  placini 
ORD  the  March  18  letter  frori 
Auto  Workers — UAW — to  M<  mbers 
Senate  concerning  the  UA\  I 
port    of    the   Riegle-Griffin 
emissions  schedule  containe  d 
the    Mobile    Source    Emiss 
Amendments  of  1977.  The 
proposal  will  be  offered  as  ar 
to  the  1977  Clean  Air  Act 
when  that  legislation  is  consider 
full  Senate. 

The  UAW  letter,  signed  dj-  legislative 
director  Howard  G.  Paster,  clearly  sets 
forth  the  reasons  calling  fo  ■  enactment 
of  the  auto  emissions  sched  ile  in  S.  919 
and  the  companion  House  bi  1.  H.R.  4444. 
as  sponsored  by  Congres.srr  sn  Dingell, 
Broyhill  and  70  additional  jJouse  Mem- 
bers. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseilt  that  the 
UAW  letter  to  Senate  IVembers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiorf.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

tJAW, 
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Dear  Sexator  ■  A  few  weeks 
dent  Leonard  Woodcock  sent 
letter  he  had  sent  President 
forth    the    UAW    recommendations 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  as 
automobile  emissions.  Attached 
was  a  supporting  memo,  explali 
the  basis  for  ovir  position 
David  Ragone  of  the  University 
College  of  Engineering 

Subsequent    to    the    time    \|i-     Woodcock 


af;  o 
yc  u 


pref  ired 
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wrote  to  you.  Senators  Riegle  and  Oriflln 
reintroduced  their  proposed  legislation  on 
the  mobUe  source  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  Incorporated  In  their  bill — 
S.  019 — the  UAW  recommendations  on  auto 
emissions.  My  purpose  in  writing  at  this  time 
is  to  request  respectfully  that  you  review 
S.  919  and  give  this  measure  your  support 
and  cosponsorshlp. 

The  auto  emission  provisions  of  the  Rlegle- 
Grlffin  proposal  are  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  public  health  Is  protected  and  that  the 
principles  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  are 
achieved,  while  taking  Into  due  consideration 
Important,  related  questions  of  atito  fuel 
efficiency.  In  this  regard,  I  would  remind  you 
that  the  UAW.  In  recognition  of  the  severity 
of  the  national  energy  problem,  and  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  energy  conservation,  did 
support  the  enactment  of  mandatory  mileage 
standards  which  take  effect  in  the  1978  model 
year. 

Permit  me  to  set  out  for  you  In  summary 
fashion  the  basis  for  our  recommendations. 
Incorporated  In  the  Rlegle-OrlfUn  proposal, 
pn  auto  emissions : 

(A)  The  emissions  standards  now  In  effect 
for  the  1977  model  year  would  remain  in 
effect  for  the  1978  and  1979  model  years  be- 
cause of  the  long  lead  time  as<>oclated  with 
auto  production,  certification  to  Federal 
standards  for  emissions  and  mileage,  and 
conversion  to  meet  new  stsndards.  The 
standards  now  In  effect  are:  Hydrocarbons 
(HCK  1.5  grams  per  mile;  Carbon  Monoxide 
(CO),  15  prams  per  mile;  and  Oxides  of 
Nitrogen   (NO),  2  prams  per  mile. 

(B)  Regarding  hydrocarbons,  the  Rlegle- 
Grlffln  proposal,  fully  sut)ported  by  the  UAW, 
proposes  to  reduce  HC  emissions  to  .41 
grams  per  mile  In  the  1980  model  year.  This 
Is  the  orlelnal  goal  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and. 
because  of  the  clear  health  danger  as.soclated 
with  HC  emissions  which  are  stronely  im- 
plicated In  smoe  formation,  we  oppose  any 
relaxation  of  the  orlelnal  goal  in  this  re- 
gard. The  welcome  endorsement  of  this  goal 
by  Senators  Riegle  and  Griffin  and  the  sub- 
sequent coalescing  around  the  UAW  position 
has  forced  the  automobile  manufacturers  to 
acknowledge  for  the  first  time  that  this 
goal — so  crucial  to  the  public  health — Is  at- 
tainable. 

(C)  Regardlne;  carbon  monoxide,  the 
Rieffle-Grlflfln  proposal  sets  a  standard  of  9 
grams  per  mile  In  the  1980  and  subsequent 
model  years.  This  Is  totally  consistent  with 
the  need  for  air  quality,  althoiigh  It  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  orlelnal  goal  of  3.4 
grams  per  mile.  There  are  four  reasons  why 
we  have  come  to  the  9  gram  standard : 

( 1 )  Every  city  In  the  country  will  meet  air 
quality  standard.s  for  CO  by  1990  with  the 
9  gram  standard. 

(2)  While  a  3.4  gram  standard  will  reduce 
CO  contaminants.  ba<;ed  on  a  worse  case 
example  from  the  early  1970's.  by  83  percent 
by  1990.  the  9  gram  standard  will  reduce 
those  contaminants  by  80  percent,  a  statis- 
tically negligible  dllTerence. 

(3)  The  California  Air  Resources  Board  has 
set  a  9  gram  standard  for  CO  and  la  un- 
likely to  set  a  lower  standard  because  of  Its 
finding  that  the  standard  Is  appropriate  for 
protecting  the  public  health. 

(4)  With  the  foregoing  evidence  that  the 
9  gram  standard  Is  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic health  it  then  becomes  hl^hlv  desirable 
since  It  will  facilitate  the  movement  to 
smaller,  more  energy  efficient  engines  which 
find  it  far  more  dlfBcxilt  to  meet  the  3.4 
standard. 

(D)  Regarding  oxides  of  nitrogen,  this  Is 
in  many  respects  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem because  there  is  less  evidence  on  the 
health  consequences  of  NO^  standards,  yet 


the  strongest  correlation  between  emission 
standards  and  mileage  goals.  The  Riegle- 
Oriffln  proposal  would  keep  the  present 
standard  of  2  grams  per  mile  through  the 
1981  model  year.  Under  otir  proposal  the 
standard  would  be  reduced  to  1  gram  per 
mile  in  the  1982  model  year  with  authority 
for  the  EPA  Administrator  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard to  no  higher  than  2  grams  per  mile  if  It 
Is  found  to  be  consistent  with  public  health 
needs  and  If  the  higher  standard  will  permit 
substantial  Improvements  In  auto  efficiency 
or  the  application  of  advanced  or  Innovative 
technology.  For  example,  dlesel  engines  hold 
great  promise  for  achieving  our  national  goals 
of  energy  conservation,  yet  they  cannot  now 
meet  a  1  gram  per  mile  standard  for  NO,.  In 
no  event  could  EPA  raise  the  standard  above 
the  1  gram  goal  unless  It  was  first  shown  that 
an  Increase  would  be  consistent  with  public 
health  requirements. 

We  believe  that  this  emissions  schedule 
fully  protects  the  public  health  and  Is  totally 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act.  Moreover,  the  Rlegle-Orlffin  proposal 
Is  fully  consistent  with  the  Important  goals 
of  energy  conservation  and  automobile  effi- 
ciency which  were  not  as  salient  In  1970  as 
they  are  today.  This  legislation  constitutes 
a  responsible  balance  between  interrelated 
and  Important  national  objectives  and  we 
urge  that  you  give  It  your  careful  consid- 
eration, support,  and  cosponsorshlp. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  we  are 
dealing  only  with  mobile  source  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  do  not  propose  to 
amend  nor  to  strike  any  provision  relating 
to  stationary  sources. 

Thank  yoti  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  G.  Paster, 
Legislative  Director. 


March  28,  1977 
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PROPOSED    REGULATIONS    OF   THE 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday, 
March  29,  1977,  will  be  the  30th  legisla- 
tive day  that  the  proposed  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  will 
have  been  before  the  Congress  for  review. 
After  that  date,  if  no  part  of  these  pro- 
posed regulations  is  disapproved  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Commission  may  prescribe 
them  as  final  regulations. 

There  have  been  strong  differences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  some  of  the  Com- 
mission's interpretations  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  in  these  proposed 
regulations.  One  interpretation  in  par- 
ticular was  oppcsed  in  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  with  respect  to  section 
114.5(a>a)  of  the  proDo.sed  regulations. 
The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  reverse  checkoff  by  NEA  in 
soliciting  funds  from  members  for  its 
political  action  committees. 

While  I  recognize  there  are  arguments 
on  both  sides  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Commission's  interpretation  of  the  law 
at  section  114.5(ai(l>.  I  am  concerned 
over  reports  I  have  received,  and  which 
are  reflected  in  the  testimony  of  NEA 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  that  the 
Commission  may  intend  to  enforce  this 
regulatory  interpretation  retroactively 
rather  than  prospectively. 

I  have  today  written  the  Chairman  of 


the  Federal  Election  Commission  to  ex- 
press my  view  that  since  the  Commis- 
sion's final  regulations  in  this  area  will 
have  the  effect  of  proscribing  a  practice 
which  has  been  utilized  in  16  States 
by  NEA  for  some  time  that  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable  that  they  be  given  prospective 
application  only. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation before  the  Rules  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of   Terry   Herndon 

I  am  Terry  Herndon,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  NEA 
represents  1.8  million  teacher-members. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share 
our  concerns  with  the  Subcommittee.  I  will 
make  a  brief  oral  presentation,  and  we'll 
submit  additional  documents  and  materials 
which  we  would  like  to  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  record. 

NEA  Is  engaged  In  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  over  a  system  used  by 
NEA  to  solicit  contributions  of  one  dollar 
per  year  from  each  of  our  members  to  the 
NEA  Political  Action  Committee. 

Use  of  the  system  results  from  a  policy 
recommendation  of  the  NEA's  9000  member 
Representative  AFsembly.  The  system  has 
been  adopted  by  16  of  NEA's  state  affiliates 
under  this  so-called  "reverse  checkoff  sys- 
tem", NEA  members  who  pay  association  dues 
via  payroll  deduction  also  have  the  contribu- 
tion to  NEA-PAC  deducted.  Members  are  ad- 
vised that  this  deduction  will  be  made  auto- 
matically, that  It  Is  a  voluntary  political  con- 
tribution, that  It  Is  not  required  as  either  a 
condition  of  membership  or  employment,  and 
that.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  ruake  the  contri- 
bution, they  may  obtain  a  refund  of  the  en- 
tire amount.  In  the  16  states  using  this  sys- 
tem, more  than  81.000  (or  le":;  )  members 
requested  and  received  a  refund  this  year.  It 
Is  also  significant  that  they  received  their 
refund  from  us  even  before  they  had  paid 
the  full  amount. 

The  dispute  between  NEA  and  FEC  In  this 
matter  goes  back  to  December  of  1975,  when 
one  of  our  members  In  Connecticut  com- 
plained to  the  PEC  about  the  reverse  collec- 
tion system.  NEA  promptly  responded  to 
PEC'S  Inquiry  with  full  Information  about 
the  system  and  Its  basis  in  the  policy  of  our 
Association.  We  received  no  advice  or  direc- 
tion from  PEC. 

Since  that  time,  that  great  protector  of 
Individual  freedom — the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee — and  Its  frenetic  ally — 
Common  Cause — have  Joined  forces  against 
us.  They  have  suggested  to  the  FEC  that  the 
collection  system  that  NEA  has  democrati- 
cally adopted  is  111  advised,  involuntary  and 
In  violation  of  federal  election  law. 

Also  since  that  time  there  have  been  meet- 
ings between  NEA  and  FEC  staff,  we  have 
filed  with  FEC  numerous  documents  support- 
ing our  legal  right  to  use  the  collection 
system  and  explaining  other  reasons  for  It. 
In  addition,  we  have  presented  formal  testi- 
mony defending  the  system.  To  date,  the 
FEC  has  not  responded  formally  to  us  about 
these  matters. 

NEA's  position  on  reverse  check-off  re- 
mains that  It  is  a  legal  collection  system. 
This  Is  based  on  the  legislative  history  devel- 
oped In  the  Congress  and  on  various  rulings 
In  case  law.  It  Is  based  further  on  our  certain 
knowledge  that  contributions  to  NEA-PAC 
are  not  coerced  and  are  not  a  condition  of 
membership.  A  member  who  does  not  wish  to 


make  the  contribution  may  have  the  money 
refunded  by  simply  asking  for  It.  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  no  pressure,  reprisal  or  withdrawal  of 
services  because  of  It. 

There  are  additional  reasons,  not  based  on 
law  but  rather  on  practice,  why  NEA  wishes 
to  retain  the  reverse  check-off.  The  payroll 
deduction  of  the  political  contribution  on 
NEA-PAC — which  represents  only  $.10  per 
month  of  the  normal  school  year — Is  nego- 
tiated between  the  school  board  and  the  local 
association  representing  the  school  em- 
ployees. Many  school  boards  have  Indicated 
that  they  will  not  deduct  different  amounts 
from  different  employees'  paychecks — a  re- 
luctance which  we  can  understand.  So  If  the 
deduction  is  bargained.  It  Is  bargained  for 
all  employees,  and  the  political  contributions 
are  turned  over  by  the  school  board  to  local 
and  state  associations  which  keep  the  polit- 
ical funds  entirely  separated  from  dues 
moneys.  The  political  contributions  are  for- 
warded to  NEA-PAC  and  are  still  held  sepa- 
rately from  dues  moneys. 

NEA  vigorously  objects  to  FEC's  effort  to 
declare  the  reverse  check-off  Illegal.  Yet  In 
section  114.5  of  the  FEC's  proposed  regula- 
tions currently  before  the  Congress,  language 
has  been  added  that  would  clearly  expand  the 
law  and  rule  out  the  future  use  of  the  NEA's 
collection  system.  It  Is  NEA's  position  that 
the  FEC  addition  exceeds  the  authority  and 
Intent  of  federal  election  law,  and  that  the 
section  should  be  disapproved. 

Not  content  with  eliminating  our  system  In 
the  future,  recent  discussions  with  FEC  staff 
have  exposed  their  position  that  NEA  has 
been  in  violation  of  the  law  since  August  25, 
1976,  when  the  FEC  first  submitted  the  pro- 
posed regulations  to  Congress,  and  possibly 
since  last  Spring,  when  their  proposals  were 
first  published  for  public  comment.  That 
remarkable  contention  merits  review  by  tlils 
Committee  and  the  entire  Congress.  FEC  Is 
apparently  trying  to  do  Indirectly  what  it  was 
unable  to  accomplish  directly.  We  would  sug- 
gest to  this  Committee  that  FEC's  declaration 
of  Intent  to  do  something  In  regulations  does 
not  have  the  force  of  law  until  and  unless  it 
has  been  before  Congress  for  30  legislative 
days.  The  FEC  ought  not  be  permitted  to 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  Congress. 

Our  collection  system  was  not  challenged 
in  1974,  when  7  states  used  It,  or  in  1975 
when  12  states  used  it,  but  It  has  been  chal- 
lenged now  that  It  Is  clear  that  unless  some- 
thing Is  done,  America's  teachers  will  become 
participants  in  national  politics.  My  suspi- 
cious mind  conjures  that  the  motives  of  our 
attackers  are  more  likely  political  and  Ideo- 
logical than  legal  or  procedural. 


ADVANCED  TRAINING  FOR  NURSES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  Dr.  Irene  G.  Ramey,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, Alma  Sparrow,  director  of  Public 
Health,  Nursing,  and  Edna  Thayer,  of 
Mankato  State  College,  visited  my  office 
to  direct  congressional  attention  to  the 
challenge  facing  the  nursing  profession. 

These  nursing  professionals  are  under- 
standably concerned  at  a  budget  pro- 
posal that  would  slash  the  $211  million 
authorized  by  Congress  under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  to  $24  million  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

I  want  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  most  especially  to 
those  who  serve  on  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  a  paper  Dr. 
Ramey  prepared  which  documents  the 


shortage  of  graduate-level  nurses  to  as- 
siune  important  positions  as  clinical 
practitioners,  educators,  and  administra- 
tors. Currently,  licensed  practical  nurses 
and  nurses'  aides  comprise  63  percent  of 
all  persons  in  the  nursing  field.  Of  the 
remaining  37  percent  of  registered 
nurses,  only  0.2  percent  have  a  doctorate. 
3.2  percent  a  master's  and  14.3  percent 
a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Nurses  who  are  trained  to  serve  as 
more  than  physician  extenders  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  interdisciplinary 
health  care  team. 

Soaring  costs  have  stimulated  the  quest 
for  new  forms  of-  health  care  delivery. 
In  that  context  Dr.  Ramey  points  out 
that  nurses  with  advanced  training  have 
been  traditionally  oriented  toward  health 
maintenance,  and  that  professionally 
trained  nurses  may  be  able  to  assume  an 
expanded  role  in  the  future  as  primary 
care  providers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Dr.  Ramey's  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  need  for  more  advanced 
nurses  training  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Nursing  in  an  Interdisciplinary  Health 

Care  Team 

(By  Irene  G.  Ramey,  R.N.,  Ph.  D.) 

The  purposes  of  this  paper  are  to  provide 
a  perspective  of  interdisciplinary  health  care 
from  a  nursing  point  of  view,  to  describe 
some  of  the  problems  which  exist  among  the 
very  heterogeneous  group  called  "nurses",  to 
describe  some  of  the  problems  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  nurses  within  the  health  care  system, 
to  describe  how  nurses  can  contribute  in  pro- 
viding interdisciplinary  health  care,  and  to 
point  toward  some  on -going  processes  in 
which  health  professionals  must  engage  In 
order  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

Before  examining  the  role  of  nursing  in  an 
Interdisciplinary  health  care  team,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  define  some  of  the  terms  to  be  used 
In  this  paper.  All  too  often,  the  terms  health 
care  and  medical  care  are  used  interchange- 
ably. To  some  people,  however,  their  mean- 
ings are  quite  different.  For  purposes  of  clar- 
ification In  this  paper,  the  concept  health 
care  will  be  utilized  to  refer  to  services  ren- 
dered by  the  many  health  care  professionals 
(Including  physicians,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, physical  therapists,  dletltions.  psychol- 
ogists, etc.)  whereas  medical  care  will  refer 
only  to  those  services  rendered  by  physicians. 
An  Interdisciplinary  health  care  team  Is  com- 
posed of  members  of  all  those  professionals 
just  named  who  are  needed  to  provide  needed 
comprehensive,  educational,  preventive,  diag- 
nostic, therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  health 
care  services  in  a  collaborative  manner.  The 
objectives  of  the  members  of  the  team  In 
pooling  their  collective  talents  are  to:  (1) 
Increase  the  level  of  wellness  of  the  person 
being  served,  (2)   reduce  his  morbidity,  and. 

(3)  reduce  the  costs  of  the  health  care  serv- 
ices through  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
members  of  the  team. 

Implementation  of  the  health  team  con- 
cept has  been  frought  with  many  difficulties 
and  Is  succeeding  to  varying  degrees  in  some 
settings  In  this  country.  Problems  in  Its  Im- 
plementation include:  (1)  different  levels  of 
educational  preparation  of  the  various  per- 
sons providing  health  care.  (2)  game-playing 
between  the  sexes,  (3)  differing  approaches 
to  the  provision  of  health  care  services,  and 

(4)  a  lack  of  In-depth  understanding  of  the 
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education,  abilities,  goals,  and 
of  the  other  health  care 

In  nursing   itself,   there  are 
levels  of  educational  preparatl 
who  provide  nursing  services 
the  nurses  aide   (who  is  pr 
on-the-job  training);  practical 
nurses:   graduates  of  hospital 
grains,  of  Junior  college  or 
programs,   or  of  baccalaureate 
granis;    nurses   with   certlcates 
practitioner  programs;  and  at 
level,  nurses  with  master's 
doctoral  degrees. 

In  contrast  to  education  for 
dentistry  which  has 
cated  in  Institutions  of  higher 
the  graduate  level,  nursing 
in   this   country   in   hospital 
grams,  and  Initially  entered 
teachers  colleges.  Only  in 
years  have  doctoral  programs  in 
developed.  Examination  of  Tabl( 
cate  the  disproportionately  few 
have    the    master's    and    docto 
which  are  prerequisite  to  appol 
university  faculty,  to  conducting 
providing  leadership  In  the 
to  representing  the  profession  In 
Ingly  complex  health  care 
Jorlty  of  nurses  who  have 
have  earned  them  in  other 
education,  psychology,  sociology 
than  In  nursing,  because  docto 
in  nur.slng  were  either  not  read 
to  them,  or  not  available  at  all 
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programs 
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rela  Ively 


pre  fesslc 
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Totil  reils' 
number 


Doctorate 1.106 

Matter's 24,885 

Baccalaureate 111,475 

Highest  degree  not  reported.  14,147 

AssocuMc  depree 41,095 

Diploma 580,846 

Banc  not  reported .-.  4,916 

Licensed  i>i3cticai  nurses. .  ■  427, 000 
Nurses  aides,  orderlies  and 

other  assistants 39O0.00O 

Total 2.105,470 


«  "Facts  About  Nursing  74-75,"  Kansas  Cit'    Mo.;  American 
Nurse?  Association,  1976,  pp.  4.  5, 157.  and  16 
'  Estimated. 
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During   the  past   10-15   years 
been  an  ever  increasing  thrust 
of  nursing  leaders  to  change 
a  vocation  into  a  profession.  As 
have  obtained  doctoral  educatlor 
developed  nursing  curricula  which 
upon  a  theoretical  frameworks 
thesizcs   theories,   principles 
into  a  holistic  approach  to  the 
in  human  beings.  This  approach 
fleeted  In  the  research  that  Is  " 
nurses.  According  to  Gortner  et 
research  has  been  less  concerned 
cal  and  mental  diseases  than  wilh 
eral  and  specific  impairments  oi 
as  pain,  anxiety,  suffering,  and 
tion  and  attendant  stress."  : 


be;  ng 

El. 


We  begin,  therefore,  to  see  a 
developing  higher  degrees,  and 
cal  systems  approach  utilized 
This  is  not  to  say  that  one 
be  used  excl\»slvely  by  all  the 
pllnes,  nor  that  all  niusing 
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utilizing  a  holistic  approach,  for  as  might 
be  inferred  from  Table  I  which  lists  the 
small  number  of  doctorally  and  master's 
prepared  persons,  there  are  differences  in 
the  approaches  utilized  within  the  nursing 
profession  itself.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  channels  of  conununlcation  be  devel- 
oped and  maintained  so  that  the  various 
members  of  the  health  team  will  understand 
each  other's  knowledge,  skills,  and  philoso- 
phy of  care,  and  therefore  be  able  to  comple- 
ment each  other  in  serving  the  client. 

In  these  present  days  of  spirallng  infla- 
tion of  the  costs  of  health  care,  national 
health  care  looms  on  the  horizon  as  a  fiscal 
nightmare,  particularly  in  view  of  the  revela- 
tion of  abuses  in  medicaid,  medicare,  and 
welfswe  programs.  Tremendous  changes  in 
medical  practice  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  research  leading  to  new  technology,  drugs, 
and  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures. 
New  types  of  technical  specialists  are  needed 
and  traditional  roles  are  changing.  Although 
there  is  a  resurgence  of  Interest  in  general 
practice  in  medicine,  the  specialists  are 
seeking  para-professionals  to  whom  they 
can  delegate  some  of  their  more  routine 
functions,  and  as  always,  they  have  turned 
to  the  nursing  profes.sicn.  lu  reviewing  the 
abilities  of  the  registered  nurses  (mostly 
diploma  graduates)  with  whom  phy.slclans 
have  the  most  contact.  It  became  obvious 
that  additional  training  was  necessary  if 
these  nurses  were  to  assume  an  expanded 
role.  A  fev/  venturesome  physicians  and 
nurses  collaborated  to  develop  a  nurse  prac- 
titioner role  and  demonstrated  that  nurses 
could  function  In  an  expanded  role  with 
additional  training.  The  role  has  been  ac- 
cepted across  the  country  and  although  It 
Is  less  controversial  now  that  It  was  flvc 
years  ago,  the  problems  are  by  no  means  re- 
solved. 

Physicians  continue  to  view  nurse  prac- 
titioners as  physicians'  assistants  and  expect 
to  maintain  complete  and  absolute  control 
over  them.  Many  nurs£s  are  opposed  to  such 
complete  physician  dominance  and  have  tak- 
en action  to  have  nurse  practice  acts  changed 
to  permit  nurses  to  legally  practice  in  an 
expanded  role.  The  preparation  of  a  nurse 
practitioner  In  a  certificate  program  is  very 
expensive — in  some  programs  the  cost  is 
almost  as  great  as  for  a  year  of  medical 
school.  Many  nurses  and  physicians  are  still 
opposed  to  nurse  pr.ictitioners  functioning 
a>;  physicians'  assistants  because  (1)  they 
view  this  Is  second-class  medicine,  (2)  a 
physician  cannot  assume  responsibility  for 
the  actions  of  another  (licensed  or  tinll- 
censed)  person — that  person  must  a'Jsume 
responslbllltv  for  his/her  own  actions,  and 
(3)  it  is  not  nursinf^  and  is  therefore  an 
improper  use  of  the  word  ntirse. 

There  is,  however,  a  concept  of  an  ex- 
panded role  of  nurslnff  which  has  ^ined  ac- 
ceptance by  the  malority  of  the  nui-slni;  pro- 
fessitm.  In  this  role,  the  nurse  practitioner 
also  obtains  health  histories,  performs  phys- 
ical examinations  and  assesses  the  health 
status  of  patients/clients,  but  it  Is  for  the 
purnose  of  enhancing  nurslncj  practice 
through  assisting  the  patient  to  cope  v/lth 
the  pain,  anxiety,  suffering,  stress  and  other 
conditions  which  are  related  to  or  resxiltar.t 
from  Ms  pathological  or  environmental  prob- 
lems. This  type  of  nurse  practitioner  is  being 
prepared  at  a  basic  begin  nin<;  level  in  some 
baccalaureate  protntims.  in  fome  nurse  prac- 
titioner certificate  prof»rams.  and  at  an  ad- 
vanced level  in  some  master's  programs. 

Preparation  of  addlticmal  niimbers  of  nurse 
practitioners  accordinc  to  the  medical  model 
will  not  be  the  panacea  that  some  persons 
may  think.  Since  they  are  mostly  being 
trained  to  become  phvslcian  extenders,  and 
the  income  they  are  calculated  to  produce  for 


physiciarLS  Indicates  a  continuation  of  as- 
sembly-line practices,  medical  care  will  not 
be  Improved,  nor  will  nursing  care.  Further- 
more, nurse  practitioner  programs  do  not  In- 
clude preparations  for  nursing  research, 
teaching,  nor  supervision.  They  have  been 
discussed  here  at  some  length  only  because  of 
the  considerable  attention  being  focused  on 
them  at  thU  time  by  some  persons.  In  a  re- 
cent address  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Seminar 
of  the  National  Health  Council  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  Dr.  Kenneth 
M.  Endicott.  in  speaking  of  the  current  state 
of  America's  health  manpower,  mentioned 
nursing  only  once,  and  that  was  when  he  re- 
ferred to  nurse  practitioners.' 

It  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  nurs- 
ing, as  viewed  by  nurses  with  higher  degrees, 
Is  much  more  than  Just  canylng  out  phy- 
sicians' prescriptions.  Unfortunately,  becaxi.se 
of  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  nurses  in 
this  country  who  are  prepared  at  the  bac- 
calaureate, master's  and  doctoral  levels,  and 
the  relatively  very  high  number  with  Icfs 
preparation,  as  indicated  in  Table  I,  those 
nurses  who  are  the  most  readily  visible  to 
physicians,  hospital  administrators,  oth<ir 
professionals  and  the  public  arc  mostly  those 
nursea  whose  preparation  Is  at  less  than  a 
baccalaureate  level  and  whose  primary  focus 
is  on  complying  with  medical  prescriptions. 

The  leaders  In  the  nursing  profession  are 
very  concerned  about  the  small  numbers  of 
nurses  who  are  prepared  at  the  baccalaureate, 
master's  and  doctoral  levels,  when  compared 
to  the  large  numbers  who  have  less  prepara- 
tion. Licensed  practical  niwses  (prepared  in 
one-year  programs)  and  nurses  aides  (pre- 
pared In  one-the-Job  training)  comprise 
63%  of  all  the  persons  whom  the  general 
public  addresses  as  "nurse"!  Most  of  these 
L.P.N.'s  and  nurses  aides  work  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes.  Through  the  years,  these 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  have  filled 
vacant  R.N.  positions  with  L.P.N.'s  and  nurses 
aides,  and  continue  to  do  so  because  they 
can  be  hired  at  lesser  salaries. 

As  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of 
Tables  I  and  II.  nearly  all  of  the  nurses  with 
earned  doctoral  degrees  are  Involved  in  edu- 
cational programs,  as  are  more  than  half  of 
the  nurses  with  master's  degrees.  The  re- 
mainder are  employed  in  hospitals,  service 
agencies  of  all  kinds,  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  and  in  governmental  depart- 
ments at  t>'e  federal,  state,  county  and  city 
levels.  Each  nurse  with  a  graduate  degree  is 
eagerly  souglit  by  prospective  employers  of 
all  kinds — it  Is  a  buyer's  market.  Those 
nurses  with  graduate  degrees  who  are  en- 
gaged In  clinical  nursing  with  titles  such 
as  clinical  specialist  or  nurse  clinician  (or 
some  other  variation  of  this  title)  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  handle  complex, 
difficult  nursing  problems  with  expertise. 
The  major  problem  is  that  there  are  not 
enough   of   them. 

In  the  speech  by  Dr.  Endicott  referred  to 
previously,  he  stated  that.  ".  .  .  post- 
baccalaureate  training  In  the  health  profes- 
sions must  primarily  be  a  federal  responsibil- 
ity." '  Some  of  his  reasons  were  that  many 
graduates  practice  hi  states  other  than  where 
they  received  their  training,  and  that  the 
states  are  far  from  eqvial  in  their  abilities 
to  provide  professional  post-baccalaiireato 
training.  Becatise  of  the  increasing  costs  of 
education,  the  nursing  orofession  has  labored 
to  secure  federal  funding  of  education  and 
has  succeeded  In  getting  Nurse  Training  Acts 
passed,  even  over  President  Ford's  veto.  Un- 
fortunately, the  new  Nurse  Training  Act  con- 
tains no  provision  for  caoltation  monies  at 
the  graduate  level  (where  they  are  most 
critically  needed).  It  contains  limited  fund- 
ing of  tralneeships,  and  little  funding  for 
research. 
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TABLE  ll.-HIGHEST  EARNED  CREDENTIAL  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  FACULTY  IN  NURSING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  1974i 


Level  of  program 


Highest  earned  degree 


B.S.  and 
higher    Associate 
degree        degree 


Hospital 
diploma 


Practical 
nursing 


Total       Perceni 


Doctorate: 

Administrators 166  29  8 

Full-time  faculty 621  46  15 

Part-time  faculty 76  17  11 

Subtotal 

Master's: 

Administrators 

Full-time  faculty 

Part-time  faculty 

Subtotal 

Baccalaureate: 

Administrators 

Full-time  faculty 

Part-time  faculty 

SubloUl 1,265         2,669         5,066 


863 

92 

34 

18 

1,007 

?  J 

134 

481 

2,824 

357 

417 

1,583 

205 

387  . 

439  . 

99  . 

5, 578 

819 

6,531 

3,662 

2,205 

925 

13,  323 

42.7 

1 
833 

22 

1,962 

685 

52 

4,315 

699 

459  . 

2,029  . 

467  . 

431 

12 
3 
3 

8 

17 
9 
9 

5 

9 
9 
7 

2,955       11,955  38.3 


Level  of  program 


Highest  earned  degree 


B.S.  and 
higher    Associate 
degree       degree 


Hospital 
diploma 


Practical 
nursing 


Total        Percent 


Associate  degree: 
Administrators... 
Full-time  faculty. 
Part-time  faculty. 

Subtotal 


60 
30 


S3 
IS 


18 

259 

49 


90 


68 


326 


490 


1.6 


Diploma: 
Administrators... 
Full-time  faculty. 
Part-time  faculty. 


209 


Subtotal. 
Total.. 


7 

103 
121 

1,199 
302 

1,926  .. 
549  .. 

11 

18 

224 

1,501 

2,475 

4,427 

14.2 

8,683         6,737         8.874         6,908       31,202 


100.0 


1  "Facts  About  Nursing,  1974-75,"  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  American  Nurses'  Association,  1976,  pp.  29,  30. 


The  advancement  of  the  practice  of  nurs- 
ing to  the  professional  level '  which  is  en- 
visaged by  nursing  leaders  continues  to  be 
a  bootstrap  operation.  The  present  limited 
supply  of  nurses  prepared  at  the  graduate 
level  to  assume  positions  as  clinical  practi- 
tioners, educators,  and  administrators  must 
be  Increased  because  it  is  those  nurses  who 
have  the  competence  to  (1)  provide  an  ad- 
vanced level  of  nursing  practice,  (2)  research 
the  effectiveness  of  that  practice  in  terms 
of  patient  outcomes,  and  (3)  participate  as 
full  members  of  interdisciplinary  teams. 
Examination  of  Table  HI  indicates  that  the 
bulk  of  the  educational  money  in  this  coun- 
try is  being  used  to  prepare  practical  nurses, 
diploma  graduates  and  A.D.N,  graduates. 
(Patient  care  revenues  are  used  by  hospitals 
to  finance  the  training  of  nurses  aides) .  The 
disproportionately  small  amount  of  support 
for  graduate  education  in  nursing  should  be 
greatly  Increased.  As  indicated  In  Table  III, 
more  than  half  of  the  doctoral  students  and 
nearly  forty  percent  of  the  master's  students 
are  pursuing  their  degrees  on  a  part-time 
basis  (because  they  cannot  afford  to  go  on 
a  full-time  basis).  This  delays  their  comple- 
tion of  their  degrees  and  hence  delays  their 
re-entry  into  the  work  situation  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  is  demanding 
high  quality  care,  and  a  full  range  of  health 
care  services.  Jack  D.  Myers,  M.D.,  president 
of  the  American  College  of  Physicians,  re- 
cently stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine  that  more  than 
8%  of  the  nation's  gross  national  product 
and  10%  of  the  average  family's  income  go 
to  health  care.  "These  figures  ",  he  said,  "are 
not  explained  by  the  general  Inflation  rate, 
nor  by  the  Increase  In  labor  costs.  There  Is 
an  excess  In  the  Increments  of  costs."  He 
gave  several  reasons  for  the  increase:  (1) 
defensive  medicine  as  provoked  by  the  mal- 
practice situation.  (2)  over-utlllzatlon  of 
hospital  beds,   (3)    over-utilization  of  diag- 

TABLE  III.-ENROLLMENTS  AND  GRADUATIONS  FROM 
NURSING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES ' 


Type  of  program 

Enrollment,  fall  1973 

Full        Part 
Total       time       time 

Graduations, 

Aug.  1,  1972 

to 

July  31,  1973 

Doctoral 

Master's...   . 

375 
.    e,714 

161 
4,121 

214 
2,593 

49 
2,446 

13,  055 

Baccalaureate: 
Initial.. 

-  -  84, 738 
.-  11,523 
..  77,508 
..  68,557 

R.N.'s 

Associate  degree.. 

6,281 

5,242 

2,641 
24,  497 

Diploma.. 

21  329 

Practical  nursing... 

..  56,267  . 

46.  456 

'"Facts    About    Nursing,    1974-75,93,'  Kansas  City,  Mo- 
American  Nurses' Association,    1976.pp.69,    73,87,91,  171. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


nostlc  workups,  and   (4)    utilization  of  In- 
tensive care  for  hopelessly  ill  patients.' 

The  above  statement  clearly  points  out 
that  we  do  not  have  a  health  care  system 
in  this  country.  Rather,  we  have  a  sick -care 
system  which  has  been  designed  to  deal  with 
episodic  illness.  In  the  past,  all  the  health 
professionals  have  primarily  been  educated 
and  trained  to  handle  episodic  prob:ems  In 
hospitals.  In  order  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ing escalation  of  costs  of  sick-care,  new 
approaches  must  be  found  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  prevention  of  Illness, 
and  curbs  must  be  placed  on  the  costs  of 
sick-care.  Obviously  this  entails  a  major 
change  In  the  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs 
of  the  public  and  of  the  health  professionals, 
as  well  as  major  changes  in  the  education  of 
health  professionals  and  the  public.  Whereas 
nursing  education  at  the  diploma,  associate 
degree  and  practical  nursing  level  provides 
preparation  mostly  for  episodic  care,  nursing 
education  at  the  baccalaureate,  master's  and 
doctoral  level  Is  moving  more  and  more  to- 
ward preparation  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  prevention  of  Illness. 

Nurses  from  these  collegiate  and  univer- 
sity programs,  could,  if  their  numbers  could 
be  greatly  Increased  and  certain  aspects  of 
their  educational  programs  strengthened, 
serve  as  the  primary  care  practitioners  of  the 
future  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
Illness,  treatment  of  minor  problems,  health 
maintenance,  counseling,  teaching,  and  re- 
ferral. The  nursing  profession  has  for  a 
number  of  years  advocated  the  involvement 
of  patients  and  their  families  In  health  care 
decision-making  and  responsibility  for  their 
own  care.  H.  Robert  Cathcart,  chairman  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association's  Board 
of  Trustees,  favors  involving  consumers  in 
their  own  health  maintenance  and  says  that 
this  will  reduce  health  manpower  needs.' 

In  order  for  consumers  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  they  will  require  education  In 
order  to  make  wise  choices,  and  direct  ac- 
cess to  services,  equipment,  and  medications 
which  heretofore  have  been  available  only 
via  physician  referral  or  prescription.  Re- 
search is  needed  to  determine  the  effects  of 
shifting  to  the  patlent/cUent  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  his  own  health 
through  an  Intelligent  selection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  health  resources  (health  care  pro- 
fessionals as  well  as  treatment  modalities) . 
It  is  hypothesized  that  such  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility would  restilt  in:  (1)  an  increased 
desire  by  the  public  for  health  education, 
(2)  reduction  In  the  amount  of  medical  care 
sought  by  the  public,  and  (3)  reduction  of 
numbers  of  malpractice  suits  being  filed. 

Recent  medical  advances  have  created  in 
the  public  a  demand  for  an  expertness  and 
infallibility  which  Is  unachievable.  Tenta- 
tive results  of  medical  research  studies  have 


received  wide  publicity  before  they  have  been 
replicated.  The  news  stories  carry  fantastic 
hypotheses  about  the  possible  application  of 
these  unrepllcated  findings.  This  has  led  to 
unrealistic  expectations  by  the  public.  The 
public  must  be  educated  certainly,  but  not 
to  expect  miraculous  cures.  Researchers  have 
a  responsibility  to  Insist  that  their  findings 
are  reported  correctly.  These  and  other  means 
such  as  limits  on  financial  awards  to  plain- 
tiffs and  examination  of  the  practices  of  the 
legal  profession  are  necessary  In  order  to 
reduce  the  malpractice  liability  problem.  The 
liability  problem  must  be  dealt  with  soon 
for  it  is  beginning  to  engulf  all  health  pro- 
fessionals, not  Just  physicians. 

Utilization  of  intensive  care  for  hopelessly 
HI  patients  has  been  dramatically  portrayed 
In  the  case  of  Karen  Ann  Qulnlan.  Expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars  for  patients  with 
brain  death,  kidney  failure,  and  cardiac  dis- 
ease will  continue  until  the  people  in  this 
country  decide  that  they  prefer  to  put  most 
of  their  health  care  dollars  into  prevention, 
health  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  rather 
than  into  prolongation  of  lives  of  those  who 
are  hopelessly  ill.  Duncan  Neuhauser.  Ph.D., 
assistant  professor  of  health  service  adminis- 
tration at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  states,  'We  are  coming  closer  to  a  slt- 
viation  where  we  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
who  to  treat  and  who  not  to  treat.  The  con- 
cept of  cost-effective  medicine  Is  getting 
nearer  .  .  .  My  cheap  death  may  be  enough 
to  save  money  to  prolong  several  other  lives 
wilh  the  net  result  of  more  lives  saved  in 
the  aggregate.' " 

Certainly,  what  Is  needed  Is  a  new  perspec- 
tive on  health  care — one  which  can  be  pro- 
vided by  an  interdisciplinary  approach  In 
which  all  the  various  health  professionals 
participate  and  pool  their  talents.  We  need 
to  work  together  In  order  to : 

1.  Identify  the  health  services  needed  In 
each  community,  region  and  state  through 
comprehensive  data  collection  methods, 

2.  Develop  minimum  standards  (both  qual- 
itative and  quantitative)  of  care  for  the  sick 
as  well  as  for  the  healthy,  for  persons  of  all 
ages,  and  for  ambulatory  patients  as  well  as 
for  Inpatients. 

3.  Identify  manpower  needs  based  on 
changing  roles,  health  services  needed,  stand- 
ards of  care,  and  types  of  health  care  de- 
livery systems," 

4.  Develop  and  Implement  a  system  to  pro- 
vide the  services  to  all  people, 

5.  Develop  a  method  for  evaluating  the 
outcomes  of  those  services,  the  quality  of  the 
services  rendered,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  of  delivery;  and 

6.  Develop  and  provide  interdisciplinary 
team  clinical  experiences  for  students  In  the 
health  professions. 

These  tasks,  should  be  viewed  as  on-going 
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processes  which  must 
change  and  refinement  In  ordei 
creasing  specificity.  They  have 
started  by  many  diverse  group  ; 
uals  who  have  made 
In  certain  delimited  areas.  Whit 
a  synthesis  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  so  that  a  more 
terdlsclplinary  approach   can 
The  nursing  profession, 
creasing  utilization  of  a  hollst 
the  life  process,  because  of 
consumer  participation  In 
cause  of  Its  willingness  to 
new  roles  and  systems  for 
care,   and   because  of   its 
experience  In  coordination  of 
efforts,  can  make  a  major 
the  development  of  new 
preaches  to  health  care  for 
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UPGRADING  THE  FIGHT  |AGAINST 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President, 
day  edition  of  the  Washingtoi 
appeared  a  timely  and 
on  an  issue  of  concern  to 
growing  frequency  of 
the  world.  Brian  Jenkins 
our  attention  on  a  number  , 
that  require  thoughtful  and 
consideration.  How  well  are 
to  cope  with  terrorism?    .. 
nisms  do  we  have  to  respon( 
international  violence?  How 
Intelligence?  What  is  the 
having  to  pay  for  security?  _ 
ly,  it  seems  that  we  are  not 
handle  these  incidents.  Step 
taken  to  remedy  this  situation 
Jenkins  provides  some 
tions. 

I  agree  with  the  author's  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  eradicate  ter  -orism,  but 
there  is  much  we  can  do  to  m  inimize  the 
frequency  and  the  impact.  ]  quote  Mr. 
Jenkins : 

We  should  start  by  dlscarcing  talk  of 
"eradicating"  or  "curing  the  ma  ady"  of  ter- 
rorism; the  medical  analogy  is  bs  dly  mlslead- 
Ine  The  U.S.  Government  can,  1  owever,  im- 
prove Its  understanding  of  terror  sm.  attempt 
to  contain  it  within  tolerable  1  mite,  try  to 
deter  or  prevent  the  more  hein  )us  terrortst 
actions  and  equip  itself  to  respo  id  effective- 
ly to  a  new  range  of  future  threats  and  in- 
cidents. 
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Mr.  Jenkins'  article  once  again  re- 
minds us  that  we  cannot  allow  the  prob- 
lem of  international  terrorism  to  be 
ignored  until  the  next  horrible  and 
frightening  incident  occurs.  We  must 
prepare  to  deal  with  it  now.  Since  this 
article  offers  several  substantive  issues 
that  should  be  further  debated,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UpCRADINC    the    PlGHT   AGAINST    TERRORISM 

(By  Brian  M.  Jenkins) 

It  climbs  in  a  jagged  line,  tracing  peaks 
and  valleys,  varying  from  year  to  year,  im- 
possible to  read  from  month  to  month  as  If  It 
were  some  kind  of  stock  exchange  of  violence, 
but  the  overall  trend  Is  unmistakably  up- 
ward. International  terrorism  is  increasing. 

It  has  increased  fitfully  during  the  last 
decade.  It  is  likely  to  persist  into  the  next. 
It  may  compel  us  to  alter  some  of  our  funda- 
mental concepts  of  national  security. 

At  present  we  are  Inadequately  prepared. 
Putting  aside  the  short-lived  verbal  out- 
bursts that  follow  every  major  terrorist  In- 
cident, we  have  not  yet  made  a  national  com- 
mitment to  mobUlze  and  organize  our  re- 
sources to  deal  effectively  with  terrorism. 

We  have  not  created  a  permanent  organi- 
zation charged  to  surmount  bvjreaucratlc 
boundaries  and  provided  it  with  the  budget, 
staff  and  neces.sary  Instruments  to  operate 
effectively. 

We  have  not  assembled  the  military  ca- 
pabilities to  rescue  Americans  held  hostage 
abroad,  or  to  recover  facilities  that  terrorists 
may  have  taken  over,  or  carry  out  other  fore- 
seeable missions  In  this  new  area  of  conflict. 

We  have  not  brought  the  weight  of  our 
considerable  Intelligence-gathering  machin- 
ery to  bear  on  the  terrorist  threat. 

A   BVREAtrCRATIC    VACTTTl'M 

There  Is  no  single  department,  agency  or 
office  in  the  government  charged  with  overall 
responsibility  for  combating  terrorLsm  that 
also  has  the  authority  and  means  for  doing 

CO. 

What  do  we  have?  At  the  Cabinet  level  of 
government  we  have  a  committee.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1972,  after  the  Munich  Olympic  mas- 
sacre. President  Nixon  created  the  Cabinet 
Committee  to  Combat  Terrorism.  It  was 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
its  members  Included  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, Transportation  (which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  hijacked  American  airliners). 
Treasury  (which  has  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  Executive  Protective  Service),  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  heads  of  the  PBI,  CIA,  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  President's  do- 
mestic counselor  (an  odd  inclusion  except 
that  the  position  at  that  time  was  held  by 
John  Ehrllchman).  Since  Its  creation,  the 
Cabinet  committee  has  met  once. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  established 
the  working  group  of  the  Cabinet  committee, 
which  now  represents  26  departments,  agen- 
cies and  bureaus.  It  meets  every  other  week. 
The  working  group  Is  primarily  a  bureau- 
cratic coordinating  body,  not  a  command  or- 
ganization. The  State  Department's  Office  for 
Combating  Terrorism,  which  has  a  mandate 
for  dealing  with  the  problem,  consists  of 
five  officials  and  three  secretaries.  This  sim- 
ply Is  not  enough. 

The  PBI  has  the  mission  of  combating 
domestic  political  violence,  although  It  can- 
not merely  assume  Jurisdiction  In  all  local 
cases.  At  the  International  level,  a  task  force 
Is  assembled  In  the  State  Department  to  deal 
with  Incidents  involving  U.S.  citizens  abroad. 
But  s  serious  Incident,  one  in  which  Ameri- 
cans are  directly  and  imminently  in  peril,  or 
a  domestic  Incident  with  potential  interna- 
tional  consequences,    may   quickly   become 


the  responsibility  of  the  White  House.  A  com- 
plicated Incident  that  crosses  national  bor- 
ders and  domestic  jurisdictions,  such  as  the 
hijacking  of  the  TWA  airliner  by  Croatian 
extremists  last  September,  may  bounce 
around  the  govenunent  like  a  floating  crap 
game. 

If  the  plane  Is  on  the  ground.  It  Is  within 
the  FBI's  Jurisdiction.  If  Its  doors  are  shut, 
If  It  has  the  power  to  take  off.  It  Is  the  charge 
cf  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  If  It 
lands  In  another  country,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  Involved,  although  not  necessarily 
In  charge.  If  It  should  happen  to  land  at  a 
U.S.  military  base  abroad,  the  cast  of  charac- 
ters becomes  crowded:  The  government  of 
that  country  has  jurisdiction  and  the  State 
Department  will  be  in  close  touch;  the  PA  A, 
however,  may  still  dictate  U.S.  actions  re- 
garding the  hijacked  aircraft;  meanwhile,  the 
U.S.  base  commander  has  the  Instruments 
at  hand  for  taking  action,  but  someone  must 
give  him  authority  to  do  so. 

A    RISING    TREND 

Some  observers  have  foimd  encouragement 
In  a  seeming  decline  of  International  ter- 
rorism over  the  last  year. 

"Seen  on  a  global  scale."  wrote  Walter 
Laqueur  In  Harper's  last  November,  "the 
downward  trend  Is  quite  unmistakable."  In 
fact,  however,  1976  set  a  new  record  for  the 
number  of  Incidents  of  international  terror- 
ism, and  1976  was  no  less  bloody  than  1975. 
There  were  more  bombings.  Terrorist  hijack- 
ings, after  declining  In  1975,  went  up  again. 
There  were  more  assassinations.  There  were 
fewer  hostage  Incidents,  however,  which  may 
account  for  the  Illusion  of  a  decline. 

Terrorists  appear  to  be  getting  more  so- 
phLstloated  In  their  tactics,  their  weapons 
and  their  exploitation  of  the  media.  Some  of 
the  new  weapons  being  developed  for  mili- 
tary arsenals,  such  as  shoulder-fired,  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  may  find  their  way  Into 
their  hands. 

Terrorist  groups  appear  to  be  strengthen- 
ing their  links  with  each  other.  One  result 
is  the  emergence  of  multinational  free-lance 
terrorist  groups  that  aure  willing  to  carry  out 
attacks  on  behalf  of  causes  they  are  sympa- 
thetic with,  or  to  undertake  specific  client 
groups  or  governments.  The  seizure  of  the 
OPEC  headquarters  in  Vienna  Is  a  splendid 
example.  In  December,  1975,  a  band  of  pro- 
Palestlnlan  terrorists  took  60  hostages.  In- 
cluding the  oil  ministers  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iran.  The  gang  Included  two  West  German 
terrorists  and  three  Palestinians  and  was  led 
by  Carlos,  a  notorious  Venezuelan  reportedly 
in  the  pay  of  Libya's  Muammar  Qaddafi. 
Nations  or  groups  unable  or  unwilling  to 
mount  a  serious  challenge  on  the  battlefield 
may  employ  such  groups  or  adopt  terrorist 
tactics  as  a  means  of  surrogate  warfare 
against  their  opponents.  We  are  entering  a 
new  domain  of  conflict. 

BILLIONS    FOR    SECTTRITY 

Combating  terrorism  poses  unique  prob- 
lems for  governments.  Terrorists  do  not  play 
by  the  rules.  Terrorism  Is  violence  against 
the  "system"  waged  from  outside  the  system. 
The  accepted  rules  and  procedures  of  inter- 
national diplomacy  and  war  do  not  apply. 
Nor  do  terrorists  operate  according  to  the 
norms  of  regular  criminals.  They  define  suc- 
cess diffculty.  They  may  not  consider  their 
capture  to  be  a  defeat.  The  Croatian  hijack- 
ers successfully  diverted  an  airliner,  gained 
worldwide  attention,  had  their  manifesto 
published,  surrendered  and  will  be  tried.  Did 
they  win  or  lose? 

Other  forms  of  conflict,  at  least  in  theory, 
recognize  categories  of  civilians  who  are  not 
directly  engaged  and  are  not  targets  in  the 
struggle — women  and  children,  for  example. 
Terrorists  have  far  fewer  compunctions. 
They  may  regard  any  person  as  an  enemy, 
and  therefore  a  target,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
nationality,  ethnicity  or  religion.  Or  people 
can  become  targets  by  merely  happening  to 
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be  on  board  an  airliner  when  it  Is  hijacked. 
In  terrorism,  there  are  no  Innocent  by- 
standers. 

Terrorists  have  worldwide  mobility.  They 
may  strike  any  target  at  any  time,  making 
defense  extremely  difficult.  If  airliners  are 
protected,  they  may  attack  airports  or  hijack 
trains.  If  diplomats  have  bodyguards,  they 
may  kidnap  businessmen  or  their  children. 
Arab  terrorists  took  over  a  schoolhouse  at 
Maalot,  Israel,  In  1974.  In  1976.  terrorists  in 
the  French  colony  of  the  Afars  and  Issas 
seized  a  school  bus  filled  with  30  children 
to  demand  Independence  for  the  colony. 

Thus,  unlike  the  situation  with  other 
modes  of  conflict,  the  defense  against  ter- 
rorist attacks  will  be  determined  not  by  the 
size  or  strength  of  the  terrorist  adversaries 
but  by  the  size  and  number  of  targets  to  be 
protected.  But  it  is  impossible  to  protect 
everything.  As  one  Israeli  official  says,  "It  Is 
not  a  question  of  what  to  protect;  It  is  a 
cruel  decision  of  what  not  to  protect."  For 
that  is  what  will  be  attacked. 

Security  can  become  enormously  costly. 
Multiply,  for  example,  the  co^ts  of  the  lug- 
gage X-ray  machines  and  metal  detector 
portals  at  airports — plus  the  handlers,  plus 
the  armed  guards — by  the  number  of  ter- 
minals and  again  by  the  number  of  airports. 
The  entire  downtown  area  of  Belfast  has 
been  secured  like  a  huge  airport:  Shoppers 
must  paEs  through  portals  on  the  way  in 
and  out;  their  packages  are  examined  and 
they  may  be  frisked. 

We  have  a  defense  budget  that  reflects  the 
costs  of  n.itional  security  in  a  single  figure. 
We  have  not  attempted  in  this  country  to 
determine  the  total  national  costs  of  secvi- 
rlty  against  terrorist  attacks:  the  protec- 
eign  dipjomats,  nuclear  facilities,  additional 
private  police,  the  money  that  American  cor- 
porations with  investments  abroad  spent  on 
security  and  pass  on  to  the  consumer.  The 
figure  would  be  substantial,  easily  In  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  possibly  In  the  billions, 
and  It  Is  rising  fast. 

Since  International  terrorism  Is  an  inter- 
national problem,  some  believe  the  proper 
answer  lies  in  formulating  International  con- 
ventions skillfully  framed  to  win  widespread 
support  and  ratification.  But  to  gain  wide- 
spread approval,  conventions  ajalnst  terror- 
ism must  be  so  broadly  worded  as  to  be 
meaningless. 

At  most,  there  will  be  limited  cooperation 
between  like-minded  governments.  Few  gov- 
ernments are  willing  to  take  vigorous  action 
against  foreign  terrorists  or  hold  them  pris- 
oner if  this  will  subiect  its  own  citizens  to 
the  threat  of  terrorist  retaliation  or  obstruct 
the  government's  forel'jn  policy  goals.  Despite 
being  warned  by  U.S.  and  West  German  of- 
ficials that  Carlos  was  in  Yugoslavia  last  Sep- 
tember, Yugoslavia  made  no  attempt  to  ar- 
rest him.  And  fearing  that  holding  Abu 
Daoud,  the  mastermind  of  the  Munich  mas- 
sacre, would  strain  Its  relations  with  oil-pro- 
ducing Arab  nations  and  Its  arms  deal  with 
Egypt,  Prance  released  him  four  days  after 
his  arrest  despite  Israeli  and  West  German 
demands  for  his  extradition.  West  German 
officials  admitted  privately  they  were  relieved 
that  Daoud  had  not  been  handed  over  to 
them. 

A  NEW  AGENCY 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  We  should 
start  by  discarding  talk  of  "eradicating"  or 
"curing  the  malady"  of  terrorism;  the  medi- 
cal analogy  is  badly  misleading.  The  U.S. 
government  can,  however,  improve  is  under- 
standing of  terrorism,  attempt  to  contain  It 
within  tolerable  limits,  try  to  deter  or  pre- 
vent the  more  heinous  terrorist  actions  and 
equip  Itself  to  respond  effectively  to  a  new 
range  of  future  threats  and  Incidents. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  already.  The 
cool  handling  of  the  recent  episode  in  Wash- 
ington, except  by  some  of  the  media,  shovra 
how  far  we  have  come  in  learning  how  to  de- 
fuse dangerous  hostage  situations. 


More  such  Incidents  will  occur  and  we  may 
not  always  be  so  fortunate  in  saving  every 
hostage's  life  without  making  serious  con- 
cessions. Any  terrorist  Incident  is  tragic,  but 
we  must  put  It  Into  perspective.  The  United 
States,  a  large  and  powerful  nation  with  a 
deep  commitment  to  democracy,  can  tolerate 
a  fairly  high  level  of  terrorist  violence;  we  al- 
ready sustain  a  high  level  of  criminal  vio- 
lence. Currently,  no  terrorist  group  in  the 
world  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  stability 
of  the  U.S.  government,  national  security  or 
public  safety  on  a  large  scale.  We  .should 
prepare  to  deal  with  the  more  Mrious  poten- 
tialities of  terrorism,  the  kinds  of  things  that 
have  not  happened  yet,  but  could. 

We  need  to  consider  creating  a  govern- 
ment entity  to  deal  with  the  more  serious 
Incidents  of  terrorism.  Whatever  form  it 
takes,  this  entity  should  be  situated  high 
enough  to  override  department  and  agency 
boundaries  In  the  executive  branch — pos- 
sibly as  a  special  component  of  the  National 
Security  Council  staff.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's office  for  combating  terrorism,  cur- 
rently headed  by  Ambassador  Douglas  Heck, 
could  be  the  embryo  of  such  an  entity,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  upgraded  and  aug- 
mented. 

Recognizing  that  decisions  in  this  area  are 
ultimately  political,  but  that  visible  Inter- 
vention by  the  President  could  balloon  the 
perceived  Importance  of  the  matter  and  give 
terrorists  precisely  the  high-level  confronta- 
tion they  want.  It  should  offer  the  President 
ready  but  Invisible  access.  It  should  have  a 
permanent  staff  that  includes  civilian  offi- 
cials and  members  of  all  the  services — the 
latter  not  being  mere  representatives.  It 
would  not  supplant  the  working  group  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  to  Combat  Terrorism.  It 
would,  however,  take  over  the  mission  of  the 
task  forces  that  are  set  up  at  State  to  deal 
with  international  terrorist  Incidents. 

It  would  become  operational  In  domestic 
incidents  only  when  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  clearly  exceeded  local  law-enforce- 
ments capabilities  and  the  consequences 
could  be  national  or  international  in  scope 
(a  threat  of  mass  destruction,  for  example). 
Abroad,  it  would  intervene  In  terrorist  inci- 
dents when  Americans  were  In  peril,  when 
military  force  could  become  necessary,  when 
there  was  a  clear  danger  to  the  national 
security  (for  example,  the  theft  of  a  nuclear 
weapon),  or  when  a  foreign  group  operating 
internationally  was  carrying  on  a  concerted 
terrorist  campaign  against  the  United  States. 

The  staff  would  examine  these  and  other 
contingencies  that  could  require  a  national 
response,  identify  the  possible  means  to  deal 
with  them  and  marshall  the  necessary  re- 
sources. It  would  inventory  U.S.  intelligence, 
civilian  law  enforcement  and  military  assets, 
identify  any  shortcomings,  and  formulate 
contingency  plans.  In  an  actual  incident,  the 
group  would  become  the  staff  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  special  action  group  established 
by  the  President  to  deal  with  a  serious  ter- 
rorist threat. 

THE    MILITARY    OPTION 

We  must  not  peremptorily  dismiss  mili- 
tary action  as  a  possible  option  In  dealing 
with  terrorism.  At  any  time,  an  Incident  may 
occur  in  which  a  band  of  political  extremists 
will  seize  a  large  number  of  American  hos- 
tages on  foreign  territory,  negotiations  have 
failed,  the  captors  appear  on  the  point  of 
killing  the  hostages  and  the  local  govern- 
ment Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  protect  per- 
sons within  Its  borders. 

Public  pressure  would  not  permit  say 
political  leaders  to  stand  by  while  Americans 
are  being  shot.  The  government  would  either 
have  to  yield  to  the  terrorlsts's  demands  or 
risk  the  use  of  military  force.  At  stake  will 
be  the  lives  of  the  hostages  as  well  as  the 
Image  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Right  now,  the  option  of  a  rescue  oiiera- 
tlon   with   some    reasonable   expectation   of 


success  hardly  exists.  There  Is  great  danger — 
massacre  of  hostages,  starting  a  minor  war — 
in  deploying  the  wrong  military  instru- 
ments out  of  desperation.  The  rescue  of 
hostages  Is  one  of  several  foreseeable  mis- 
sions that  might  arise  In  this  new  area  of 
conflict.  Such  missions.  If  they  are  ever  un- 
dertaken, should  not  be  "black  bag"  opera- 
tions, even  If  they  must  necessarily  remain 
covert  during  the  execution  phase.  They 
may  be  considered  legitimate  applications 
of  force  in  extreme  circumstances,  and  an 
appropriate  function  of  the  legitimate 
armed  forces  of  the  nation. 

We  already  posses  some  components  for  a 
counterterrorist  force:  the  Army's  Special 
Forces,  Ranger  battalions  and  airborne 
units,  the  Navy's  Seals,  the  Fleet  Marine 
forces,  and  the  Air  Force's  Special  Operations, 
squadrons.  But  they  could  not  be  assembled 
rapidly  to  deal  with  a  fast-breaking  crisis. 
Again,  the  problem  is  the  lack  of  an  orga- 
nization for  bringing  selected  capabilities 
together.  We  are  not  likely  ever  to  use  such 
a  force  merely  because  we  have  it.  Although 
a  regular  target  of  terrorism,  Israel  has  at- 
tempted only  one  such  rescue  attempt 
beyond  its  borders. 

If  a  foreign  government  did  not  agree  at 
least  tacitly  to  such  a  mission  being  carried 
out  on  its  soil.  It  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  sovereignty,  though  not  necessarily 
an  act  of  war.  Clearly,  military  force  is  a 
last  resort,  either  abroad  or  at  home.  But 
in  an  age  of  terrorism,  it  is  an  unpardonable 
vulnerability  not  to  have  a  military  option 
at  all,  however  reluctant  we  may  be  to  use 
It. 

THE    NEED   FOR   INTELLIGENCE 

Far  more  attention  needs  to  be  focused 
on  intelligence  activities  directed  against 
terrorist  groups  that  could  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  the  safety 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

Intelligence  information  about  terrorist 
groups  Is  hard  to  obtain.  They  are  seldom 
sophisticated  enough  to  be  vulnerable  to 
sophisticated  Intelligence-gathering  tech- 
niques, such  as  electronic  surveillance.  We 
have  no  radar  to  warn  us  of  incoming  ter- 
rorists. Watching  where  the  money  goes,  a 
common  Intelligence  techrdque  used  In 
gathering  Information  about  organized  crime 
or  smuggling,  does  not  work  well  in  the 
domain  of  terrorism.  Terrorist  operations  are 
low-budget  affairs;  there  Is  no  cash  fiow. 

Knowing  what  Is  going  on  inside  a  ter- 
rorist group  is  mainly  a  matter  of  human 
intelligence  work — plants  and  paid  in- 
formants— but  most  terrorist  groups  are 
small  and  difficult  to  penetrate.  Such  efforts 
require  years  of  patient  work.  In  some  cases 
the  chances  for  preventive  action  may  be  so 
low  that  the  costs  and  risks  are  not  worth 
the  effort;  or,  if  we  are  talking  about  the 
domestic  scene,  Invasions  of  privacy  may 
result. 

Intelligence  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials complain,  with  some  justification, 
that  directives  are  often  poorly  written  and 
that  overcautious  higher  officials  tend  to 
interpret  the  directives  too  conservatively, 
for  fear  of  getting  Into  trouble.  This  con- 
servatism Is  perhaps  an  understandable  reac- 
tion to  revelations  of  prior  abuses  and  the 
widespread  distrust  of  government  in  the 
post-Vistnam,  post-Watergate  era;  but  the 
result  Is  an  atmosphere  in  which  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  collect  and  maintain  in- 
formation about  terrorist  groups.  The  per- 
ceived conflict  between  civil  liberties  In  a 
democratic  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Intelligence  activities  necessary  for  the 
legitimate  suppression  or  at  least  contain- 
ment of  terrorist  violence,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  somewhat  artifilclal. 

There  remain,  however,  some  tough  ques- 
tions which,  like  it  or  not.  we  must  confront 
in  this  environment  of  new  dangers: 

Federal  regulations  which  are  Intended  to 
preserve  the  integrity  and  confldentlallty  tf 
information  files  maintained  by  various  gov- 
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calls  "an  Invasion"  from  across  its  bor- 
ders with  Angola. 

The  Petersburg  Progress-Index  of 
March  18  had  an  excellent  editorial  on 
this  matter  captioned  "Anything  But  a 
Domino  Theory." 

The  publisher  of  the  Progress-Index  Is 
Rufus  M.  Josey,  and  its  contributing  edi- 
tor is  Edward  A.  Wyatt  IV. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Progress-Index  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANYTHINO  But  a  Domino  Theory 
There  are  few  subjects  or  lands  which  most 
of  us  know  less  about  than  Zaire,  but  it  is 
brought  to  awareness  by  the  news  the  United 
States  has  approved  and  already  acted  upon 
an  urgent  request  for  spare  parts  and  other 
military  equipment  to  help  repel  Invading 
troops  from  Angola.  President  Carter  person- 
ally approved  the  proposal  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  Zaire. 

It  may  well  deserve  the  consideration.  As 
African  nations  go,  Zaire  has  been  more 
friendly  than  most  to  the  United  States.  Ap- 
parently It  does  not  make  the  honor  roll  for 
respect  of  civil  rights,  supposedly  a  cardinal 
concern  of  the  Carter  administration,  but 
neither  does  it  have  one  of  the  worst  records. 
Unconfirmed  reports  have  it  that  Cubans 
based  in  Angola  are  leading  the  attacking 
forces.  Regardless  of  any  notions  about  Im- 
proving relations  with  Cuba,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable for  the  United  States  to  try  to  offset 
the  advantage  which  Cuban  assistance  gives 
the  enemies  of  Zaire. 

With  Vietnam  fresh  in  mind,  Americans 
may  be  forgiven  for  wondering  whether  in- 
tervention in  wars  between  the  African 
states  is  a  good  idea.  We  assume  the  State 
Department  has  done  enough  homework  to 
be  convinced  that  It  is  In  order.  But  how 
good  could  Information  be  about  the  over- 
all scene  and  its  political  currents? 

We  may  not  be  Justified  in  Invoking  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  with  its 
advice  against  foreign  entanglements.  By 
wise  sources  we  are  assured  that  all  foreign 
entanglements  are  not  necessarily  in  the 
category  with  the  long  undeclared  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  does  seem  that  Zaire's 
problems  Is  better  suited  for  the  attention 
of  the  United  Nations,  even  with  its  caprl- 
clousness  or  Impotence  conceded,  or  of  the 
Organization  of  Africa  Unity. 

The  articles  which  are  being  sent  post- 
haste to  Zaire  include  spare  parts,  para- 
chutes, medical  supplies,  combat  backpacks, 
communications  material,  combat  rations, 
and  portable  fuel  containers. 

If  and  when  the  United  States  starts  fly- 
ing "military  advisors"  Into  Zaire,  that  would 
be  time  to  start  worrjring  in  earnest.  And 
perish  the  thought  that  anyone  In  authority 
should  discover  the  ingredients  of  a 
"domino"  theory  among  the  multitudinous 
nations  of  Africa  or  start  explaining  the 
Justification  of  no-wln  wars. 


MODERN    WAR    TECHNOLOGY    NE- 
CESSITATES A  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  years  I  have  urged  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  make  the  "in- 
tent to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group"  an  international  crime. 

Today  the  threat  of  genocide  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  The  numbers  of  people 
and  conflicting  beliefs  continue  to  grow. 
The  biggest  and  most  frightening  de- 


velopment, however,  has  been  in  the 
weapons  of  war.  Modern  technology  ha."? 
given  us  a  wide  array  of  techniques  which 
make  it  easier  than  ever  to  selectively 
eliminate  particular  groups. 

Biological  warfare,  particularly  germ 
warfare,  can  be  selectively  targeted.  In 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  masses  of 
Indians  were  purposely  killed  by  giving 
them  blankets  infected  with  smallpox. 
The  tragedy  of  this  genocidal  use  of  bio- 
logical warfare  is  increased  when  we  con- 
sider the  many  other  tactics  available  to 
make  genocide  an  easy  feat.  Chemical 
warfare  and  nuclear  warfare  are  grave 
tools  of  war.  We  cannot  forget  the  in- 
stant destruction  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Add  to  these  methods  of  war- 
fare conventional  weaponry,  which  Hit- 
ler proved  unquestionably  effective  in 
wiping  out  millions  of  innocent  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  world's  rapidly 
advancing  war  technology  compels  us  to 
act.  We  have  no  hesitancy  about  working 
from  the  strategic  end — the  SALT  talks. 
Why  then  are  we  so  hesitant  to  condemn 
the  actions  which  would  make  use  of 
weaponry?  The  Genocide  Convention  Is 
a  treaty  which  gets  at  the  core  of  the 
issue;  it  condemns  genocide  and  geno- 
cidal attempts  and  morally  obligates 
those  who  sign  it  to  do  all  they  can  to 
prevent  these  heinous  murders.  The 
United  States  has  not  done  this.  What 
must  the  res^  of  the  world  think  of  us? 

Mr.  President,  82  other  countries  have 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention  because 
they  know  it  is  a  valuable  foundation  for 
international  harmony,  an  expression  of 
international  morality  we  all  can,  and 
must,  share  in  order  to  survive. 


MILITARY  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  distressing  to  note,  from  time 
to  time,  the  misleading  and  slanted 
stories  carried  in  the  American  press 
concerning  the  military  and  military 
retirees. 

Recent  articles  and  news  reports  on 
military  retirement  by  the  news  media 
are  poorly  researched  and  apparently 
even  deliberately  misleading  and  slanted 
by  originating  sources.  It  has  resulted  in 
many  followup  stories  and  editorials 
containing  the  same  kind  of  antimilitary 
bias.  In  my  judgment,  the  media  has  the 
responsibility  to  present  balanced  reports 
and  to  set  the  record  straight  when  re- 
ports are  distorted. 

Mr.  President,  to  allow  misstatements 
about  military  compensation  and  retire- 
ment to  go  imanswered  is  a  mistake.  The 
Congress  established  the  provisions 
imder  which  our  servicemen  and  women 
serve  our  country,  smd  we  should  be  first 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  In  those  who  serve. 
We  should  be  in  the  forefront  in  setting 
and  keeping  the  record  straight. 

The  editor  of  the  Retired  Officer  maga- 
zine. Col.  Minter  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army — retired — has  addressed  this  Issue 
in  his  fine  editorial  entitled,  "Intellectual 
Dishonesty,"  in  the  March  1977,  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  defense  and  our 
national  security,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
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sent  that  Colonel   Wilson's   article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Intellectual  Dishonesty 

TROA  protests 

TROA's  telegram  (not  yet  answered)  to 
the  Washington  Bureau  Chief  and  the  AP 
President  in  New  York  read: 

"We  protest  AP's  intelectually  dishonest 
story  'Military  Pensions'  by  Brooks  Jackson 
whlc^  moved  on  the  wire  at  10:10  EST  to- 
day. 

"The  story  Is  unworthy  of  the  good  name 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Not  only  does  the  au- 
thor compare  retired  pay  costs  (not  pensions) 
of  military  retirees  from  all  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  active  pay  costs  for  the  Army  alone, 
but  also  he  falls  to  recognize  in  any  way  that 
those  military  retirees  earned  their  retired 
pay.  That  pay  was  part  of  the  total  compen- 
sation package  earned  over  their  productive 
years  which  for  most  covered  three  wars — 
WW  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

"At  this  late  date,  to  Imply,  as  the  writer 
does,  that  each  retiree  Is  drawing  an  unjus- 
tifiably huge  amount  Is  ridiculous.  Your 
readers  should  know  that  the  average  retired 
pav  of  all  military  retirees  is  $6,648  annu- 
ally— not  much  above  the  official  poverty 
level.  And  the  military  retiree  pays  taxes,  too. 

"The  obvious  bias  of  your  story  Is  too 
much.  We  request  you  set  the  record 
straight." 

setting  the  record  straight 

Since  AP  officials  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
set  the  record  straight,  what  are  the  facts? 

First,  those  stories  appear  to  have  been 
based  on  a  U.S.  Civil  Service  news  release 
of  November  2,  1976.  The  AP  moved  them 
over  their  wires  on  January  24  and  25,  1977 — 
twelve  weeks  after  the  basic  news  release. 
That  is  not  precipitate  action  and  should 
have  given  adequate  time  for  research.  It 
seemed  strange  to  us  that  AP's  Pentagon  cor- 
respondent hadn't  written  the  stories.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  brought  too  much  ex- 
pertise to  the  Job — even  managed  to  bring 
some  balance  to  the  picture  presented. 
parade's  strange  reasoning 

The  PARADE  material  seems  to  be  based 
largely  on  a  HARPERs  magazine  (Des.  '76) 
article  by  Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D-Wis) .  As  is  usual 
in  Aspln's  "destroy  by  press  release"  style,  the 
"facts"  are  selected  to  give  the  desired  effect. 
In  this  case,  PARADE  editors  did  nothing  to 
give  balance  to  his  prejudiced  views.  They 
merely  compounded  the  problem  by  provid- 
ing poor  perspective  for  the  figures  used. 

Consider  this  example.  As  of  June  30,  1976 
(latest  available  data)  there  were  1,096,184 
military  personnel  receiving  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay.  Parade  mentioned  that,  but  for- 
got to  tell  you  751,244  were  enlisted  per.sons. 
That  is  69  percent  enlisted,  31  percent  officer. 
Yet,  Parade  chose  to  focus  on  an  officer  (a 
recently  retired  colonel  whose  retired  pay  Is 
obviously  considerably  higher  than  the  $6,648 
average)  and  suggest  to  its  readers  that  once 
the  officer  retires  he  should  somehow  be  re- 
stricted in  the  freedom  all  Americans  enjoy 
(out  of  the  military  service)  to  work  where 
and  for  whom  they  please.  The  Parade 
editors  obviously  don't  believe  a  military 
retiree  should  be  allowed  to  work  for  the  fed- 
eral, state,  or  municipal  governments,  re- 
gardless of  the  expertise  they  bring  to  the 
Job. 

In  their  view,  we  deduce.  Congress  should 
pass  laws  which  prevent  government  retirees 
from  working  for  any  other  level  of  govern- 
ment because  they  might  qualify  before  they 
die  for  a  second  retirement  Income.  They  for- 
got to  mention — or  possibly  they  do  not 
know — military  retired  pay  is  not  only  de- 
ferred compensation  earned  over  20,  30  or 
more  years  arduous  service,  but  is  also  re- 


tainer pay  which  keeps  the  retiree  subject 
to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  and 
recall  to  active  duty  at  any  time. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  military 
retiree  should  be  deprived  of  retired  pay  or 
restricted  in  his  quest  for  a  Job  to  better  sup- 
port his  family  and  community. 

Parade  repeats  the  ludicrous  Asplnism 
that  the  "current  armed  forces  pension  plan 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $34  billion  a 
year  by  the  year  2000."  To  be  factual,  they 
could  have  added  that  Aspln's  annual  salary 
of  $57,500,  based  on  the  same  five  percent 
inflation  factor,  will  be  almost  $200,000  an- 
nually. Or,  your  $5,000  automobUe  will  cost 
about  $17,000.  And,  an  Army  private  would 
be  making  $25,356. 

Absurd?  You  bet!  Given  certain  assump- 
tions, the  figures  don't  lie,  but  the  politician 
surely  does  manipulate  them  to  his  own  ends. 
And  the  Journalist  who  should  put  them  in 
perspective  for  you  falls.  Worse  yet,  he  doesn't 
even  try. 

THE   AP   stories 

Returning  to  the  Associated  Press  stories, 
let's  consider  why  they  were  so  objectionable. 

It  would  be  proper  to  recognize  at  the  start 
that  the  logic  In  paying  the  military  person  a 
fair  salary  Is  at  least  as  compelling  as  for  poli- 
ticians or  anyone  else.  From  time  to  time, 
that  compensation  needs  to  be  reviewed  to 
Insure  that  it  continues  to  be  based  on  con- 
ditions today  and  is  designed  to  attract  qual- 
ity men  and  women  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
In  the  future. 

These  AP  stories  failed  to  recognize  that 
simple  truth.  As  with  so  many  press  accounts, 
the  negative  aspects  were  emphasized.  Serv- 
ice people  readily  recognize  the  errors, 
omissions  and  distortions,  but  what  Is  the 
effect  on  the  pxiblic?  Too  many,  not  knowing 
any  better,  become  resentful  of  the  "mili- 
tary." 

PARTIAL    truths    AND    OUTRIGHT    ERRORS 

AP  reports  military  "retirees — about  half 
In  their  late  30's  and  early  40's — can  legally 
receive  full  pension  checks  and  full  pay  for 
their  civilian  Jobs."  The  Dual  Compensation 
Act  of  1964  provides  that  regular  officers  who 
are  civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment currently  forfeit  50  percent  of  all  re- 
tired pay  above  the  first  $4,045.  Enlisted  men 
and  reserve  officers  are  exempt  from  those 
provisions.  In  addition,  the  unfortunate 
wording  of  the  AP  statement  projects  the 
untrue  inference  that  half  the  retirees  hold- 
ing federal  jobs  are  in  their  late  30's  and  40's. 
The  fact  is  only  28  percent  are  under  45  years 
of  age. 

By  selective  omission  of  pertinent  facts,  AP 
manages  to  imply  that  most  military  person- 
nel voluntarily  retire  after  20  years  service, 
regardless  of  age.  To  be  objective,  AP  should 
have  mentioned  that  only  one  of  every  ten 
individuals  who  enter  the  military  service 
ever  reach  retirement  eligibility.  Not  only  is 
the  military  career  more  hazardous  than  the 
civilian  occupation,  but  it  also  demands  a 
unique  degree  of  dedication  to  duty  even 
above  self  and  family.  Few  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  stay  in  service,  despite  the  possibility 
of  early  retirement.  Consider,  too.  that  many 
who  have  served  honorably  are  forced  out 
early — some  prior  to  retirement  eligibility — 
victims  of  the  "up  or  out"  policy  which  is 
•designed  to  keep  only  the  best  leaders. 
Others,  having  .served  20  or  more  years,  are 
retired  involuntarily  to  keep  the  ranks  filled 
with  young,  vigorous  personnel. 

Serious  factual  Inaccuracies  were  repeated 
by  AP  In  stating  that  the  military  retiree 
"gets  from  50  to  70  percent  of  salary  as  pen- 
sion." Military  retired  pay  Is  computed  on 
hose  pay,  not  on  salary.  The  military  equiva- 
lent of  salary  for  purposes  of  compensation 
comparison  Is  Regular  Military  Compensa- 
tion (RMC).  RMC  is  defined  In  law  as  the 
sum  of  basic  pay  plus  quarters  allowance 
plus  subsistence  allowance  plus  federal  tax 
differential.  For  retirement  at  20  years  serv- 


ice, military  retired  pay  Is  between  33  and  40 
percent  (depending  on  grade)  of  RMC.  The 
maximum  possible  retired  pay  for  30  or  more 
years  service  is  between  49  and  61  percent  of 
RMC.  Therefore,  the  range  of  retired  pay  as 
a  percentage  of  "salary"  is  33  to  61  percent — 
not  AP's  50  to  70  percent. 

In  contrast,  to  AP's  statement  that  "many 
private  pensions  provide  less  than  half  final 
salary  as  a  pension,"  we  must  point  out  that 
the  typical  private  pension  plan  provides  the 
retiring  employee  with  more  than  half  his 
salary.  The  further  statement  that  "most  pri- 
vate pensions  (are)  generally  smaller  than 
the  military  stipend"  is  a  generalization 
which  is  unsupported  by  available  data. 

AP  points  out  that  "the  annual  cost  of 
all  military  pensions  has  grown  almost  10- 
fold  since  1962,  to  $8.2  billion,  while  the 
entire  defense  budget  has  not  quite 
doubled."  Since  there  Is  no  explanation, 
many  people  incorrectly  assume  some  sinister 
reason.  It  wouldn't  have  taxed  AP's  staff 
unduly  to  have  pointed  out  four  things :  ( 1 ) 
In  recent  years,  funds  authorized  for  re- 
pair or  modernization  of  existing  weapon 
systems,  for  procurement  of  new  weapons, 
and  for  research  and  development,  have  been 
limited,  thus  automatically  making  per- 
sonnel costs,  including  that  for  retired  pay, 
a  proportionately  larger  percentage  of  the 
overall  budget:  (2)  Use  of  1962  data  provides 
a  distorted  base  because  the  1962  retired 
population  (313,436)  largely  reflects  the 
abnormally  small  standing  forces  maintained 
prior  to  World  War  II;  (3)  Since  1962.  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  more  than 
■doubled:  (4)  The  present  number  of  retirees, 
while  increasing,  will  be  essentially  stable 
into  the  forseeable  future. 

MORE    AP   DISTORTIONS 

"Military  retirement  includes  free  medical 
care  when  space  Is  available  In  military  facil- 
ities, or  free  health  Insurance  when  it  Isn't" 
says  AP,  forgetting  that  money  and  doctors 
for  military  facilities  have  been  chronically 
short  In  recent  years  and  that  the  "free" 
health  Insurance  is  not  free.  The  retiree  pays 
the  first  $100  In  charges  for  family  per  fiscal 
year  and  25  percent  of  allowable  Inpatient 
and  outpatient  costs  thereafter.  In  most 
cases,  doctor  and  hospital  fees  are  higher 
than  allowable  charges  under  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services.  In  addition,  no  reimburse- 
ment is  granted  for  an  Increasing  number  of 
treatments.  So  the  typical  retiree  pays  sub- 
stantially more  than  AP  alleges. 

"Free  travel  when  space  Is  available  on 
military  transport"  sounds  great!  It  Is  on 
occasion.  But  how  many  have  waited  days  for 
that  elusive  "space."  only  to  have  to  return 
home  disappointed?  Or,  waited  weeks  over- 
seas only  to  return  via  commercial  means? 
Some  have  the  time,  patience,  and  money  to 
wait,  many  don't. 

"They  (military  members)  make  no  cash 
contribution  to  their  pensions."  Since  the 
trend  In  the  private  sector  is  towards  ru3n- 
contributory  retirement  systems.  AP  could 
have  easily  added  that  this  is  In  line  with 
the  1975  Bankers  Trust  Study  of  Corporate 
Pension  Plans  which  reveals  that  75  percent 
of  private  plans  do  rwt  require  employee  con- 
tributions. 

AP  a.sserts  "the  costs  of  military  pensions 
have  grown  rapidly  because  they  are  pegged 
to  active-duty  pay.  which  has  been  In- 
creased to  attract  an  all-volunteer  force." 
What  are  the  facts?  The  increases  In  pay  to 
prepare  for  the  all -volunteer  force  were 
primarily  for  lower  grade  officer  and  en- 
listed personnel — i.e.,  the  pay  grades  from 
which  members  do  not  retire.  Until  Congress 
set  aside  the  system  in  June  1968,  retired 
pay  was  "i>egged  to  active-duty  pay"  and 
recomputed  each  time  there  was  a  pay  raise 
for  the  active  forces.  Since  October  1963.  re- 
tired pay  has  been  adjusted  as  the  CPI  rose. 
The  result  Is  a  system  of  15  different  re- 
tired pay  scales  In  which  persons  of  the  same 
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grade  and  service  receive  as  mudh  as  60  per 
cent  less  than  later  retirees.  Unc  erstandably 
those  on  the  short  end  are  bitti  r 

There  are  other  'Tacts"  whl  !h  could  be 
cited  to  UHistrate  the  Intellectua  1  dishonesty 
of  the  PARADE  and  AP  stories—  to  reinforce 
that  a  new  low  In  incompetent  and  unfac- 
tual  reporting  has  been  reached  Additional 
light  on  these  matters  is  shed  In  the  "Wash- 
ington Scene"  colimin  on  pages  14-17  ("An 
Observation  on  Proposed  MHltiry  Retire' 
ment  Changes)  and  "Benefit  Ero  slon,"  pages 
48-50. 
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For  the  life  of  us,  we  can't 
train.  If  there  really  is  one, 
those  unemployed  flocking  to 
stations.  We  do  not  argue  that 
tlrement  is  a  "bum  rap."  It  Isnjt 
earned  through  long,  hard  hour  ( 
of   demanding,   dirty   and   (' 
Nothing  the  serviceman  or 
"free." 

The  Individual  who  elects  a 
accepts   Its    unique    conditions 
and    bad.    These    Include    freq 
tlons  from  family,  sometimes 
periods;  inconvenient  moves  rt 
nanclal  loss  as  well  as  moves  at 
times;  substandard  housing; 
other  Items  too  numerous  to 
one  more  Item  must  be  listed, 
willingness  to  make  any  sacriflc« 
laying  down  one's  life  If  called  up 

Military  retirees  fulfilled  the  p 
their  contract  stipulated  by  th< 
people  through  the  United  Stat^ 
Military  retirees  have  nothing 
for. 

At  the  very  time  President 
granted  amnesty  to  those  who 
serve  their  country  in  time  of 
gross  paradox  that  some  short-s 
sons  would  suggest  the  Amerl 
renege  on  the  benefits  promised 
served  their  nation  faithfully. 

Now  is  the  propitious  time  for 
leadership  to  reaffirm  their  faith 
and  women  who  have  chosen 
career.  It  Is  they  who  should  be 
front  In  setting  and  keeping 
straight. 
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IOWA  2000:  THE  TIME  OF  O  JR  LIVES 


Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Presiden 
over  50,000  concerned  lowan ; 
pated  in  a  series  of  local  an( 
meetings  to  look  ahead  to  what 
would  be  like  in  the  year  2000 
cussions  ranged  acros.s  a 
portant  issues,  including 
ability,  economic  growth,  and 
our  natural  and  himian 

The  positive  response  of  so 
zens    and    the    energry    and 
which  they  brought  to  their 
particularly  gratifying  to  me 
had  initially  suggested  "Iowa 
the  people  of  our  State  in  1972 
ing  the  program  was  the 
actively  looking  ahead  could 
help  to  forecast,  but,  at  leas 
shape  the  future.  In  fact,  ... 
a  single,  inevitable  future,  bu 
of  alternatives  and  the 
we  make  today  will  influence 
lives  we  will  lead  in  the  years 

The  next  stage  of  "Iowa 
taking  place.  In  eight  regional 
across  the  State,  lowans  are 
the  nature  of  work,  leisure, 
teerlsm  in  the  21st  century 
importantly,  what  we  want 
like.  Few  topics  are  as 

I  believe  the  theme  which 
these    meetings — "The    Time 
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Lives" — expresses  well  both  the  personal 
significance  and  the  optimism  which 
lowans  will  bring  to  this  endeavor.  I  am 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  ad 
dressing  the  State- wide  conference  which 
will  culminate  this  stage  of  "Iowa  2000" 
at  Iowa  City  on  June  2. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  "Thinking  Ahead 
Again,"  looks  at  some  of  the  issues 
lowans  will  be  asking  about  work,  leisure, 
and  volunteerlsm.  And  an  article  in  the 
February  1977  Issue  of  the  Futurist 
cites  some  telling  current  trends,  and 
ventures  some  predictions  about  "Work 
in  the  Year  2001."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thinking  Ahead  Again 

A  modified  version  of  the  same  grassroots- 
first  then  statewide-conference  process  which 
produced  the  first  Iowa:2000  report  In  1974 
begins  again  this  week  at  Simpson  College, 
Indlanola,  and  Kirkwood  Community  Col- 
lege, Cedar  Rapids.  These  will  be  the  first  of 
eight  regional  sessions  leading  to  a  statewide 
conference  June  2  In  Iowa  City. 

Unlike  the  broad  overview  of  state  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  covered  by  participants 
In  the  1974  sessions,  the  theme  for  1977  par- 
ticipants Is  "The  Time  of  Our  Lives" — how 
lowans  may  be  spending  their  time  in  the 
Twenty-first  Century  in  terms  of  work,  vol- 
unteerlsm and  leisure. 

And  how  they  should  be  spending  their 
time. 

What  may  "seem  at  first  a  minor  concern 
has  major  ramifications.  For  example,  more 
and  more  women  are  Joining  the  work  force. 
Should  government  encourage  this — with 
child-care  facilities  and  tax  policies — or  dis- 
courage It?  Or  let  whatever  will  be,  be? 

Another  trend  Is  toward  more  leisure  time. 
Should  the  state  plan  on  more  parks  and 
expanded  contlnulng-educatlon  programs? 
Should  It  encourage  more  participation  In 
volunteer  community  and  social  services 
(through  tax  policies,  for  example)  ? 

Jobs  are  changing,  too.  Agriculture  out- 
ranked both  manufacturing  and  government 
In  number  of  employes  30  years  ago.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  the  order  will  be  re- 
versed In  the  year  2000:  government,  manti- 
facturing,  agriculture. 

Conferences  such  as  the  first  Iowa: 2000  or 
this  new  round  do  not  produce  magic  solu- 
tions or  discover  sure-fire  paths  to  Utopia. 
They  help  create  an  awareness  of  trends,  the 
consequences  of  those  trends,  and  the  steps 
that  might  be  taken  to  halt  or  reverse  a 
trend  that  has  unfavorable  consequences. 

In  devoting  their  energies  to  this  process, 
the  University  of  Iowa  (a  co-sponsor) ,  Presi- 
dent Wlllard  Boyd  (who  chairs  the  1977 
planning  committee  as  he  did  that  of  1974), 
committee  members  and  conference  partici- 
pants are  making  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  Iowa  of  tomorrow. 

Work  in  the  Year  2001 
(By  WUUam  Abbott) 

Technological  breakthroughs  will  continue 
to  change  the  world  of  work  In  the  years 
ahead.  But  the  workplace  may  be  affected 
even  more  by  the  continuing  revolutions  In 
values,  consciousness,  knowledge,  and  equal- 
ity. These  changes  are  already  transforming 
labor  unions  and  universities,  and  have 
brought  about  an  unusual  alliance  of  Big 
Business.  Big  Labor,  and  Big  Government. 

Although  the  work  environment  will  ex- 
pand in  the  next  few  decades  to  Include 
outer  space  and  the  depths  of  the  oceans, 
the  most  Important  changes  In  the  work- 
place   will   be   considerably   more   down   to 


earth.  Those  changes  will  involve  how  the 
worker  prepares  for  his  Job,  how  he  updates 
hU  training,  and  how  he  Interacts  with 
management  as  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
Skilled  workers  will  have  to  attend  school 
at  least  four  times  In  their  lives  to  be  totally 
retrained.  Frequent  retraining  Is  already 
necessary  in  a  number  of  trades.  For  exam- 
ple, members  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Interna- 
tional Union  must  now  be  retrained  three 
or  four  times  during  their  working  lives,  ac- 
cording to  Union  President  Kenneth  Brown. 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  now  has  57  of  Its  members  rewrit- 
ing textbooks  because  about  lO'^i  of  the 
technical  knowledge  In  the  industry  becomes 
obsolete  each  year. 

Industrial  workers  will  be  employed  in 
autonomous  work  teams,  making  their  own 
production  decisions.  Factory  work  will  be 
organized  horizontally  with  employers  and 
employees  making  Joint  production  deci- 
sions. This  "unimanagement"  Is  already  oc- 
curring In  a  few  factories  as  a  result  of  agree- 
ments between  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(UAW)  and  the  Harman,  Rockwell,  and  Dana 
Corporations.  At  Harmon  Industries  In  Boli- 
var. Tennessee.  worker-supervLsor  core  com- 
mittees plan  production  within  each  depart- 
ment subject  to  review  by  a  plantwide  un- 
ion-management work  committee.  At  a  Dana 
Corooratlon  plant  at  Edgerton.  Wisconsin, 
production  committees  of  workers  and  fore- 
men elect  a  union-management  screening 
committee,  which  sifts  the  production  com- 
mittee's suggestions  as  to  how  best  to  or- 
ganize the  factory's  production.  In  Europe, 
co-determlnatlon  has  made  raoid  strides.  A 
1973  Swedish  law  put  union  representatives 
on  corporate  boards.  A  1976  West  German 
law  gives  workers  the  right  to  elect  half  of 
the  directors  of  firms  employing  over  2,000 
peonle.  Worker  participation  In  management 
is  increasing  dramatically  in  a  number  of 
Western  and  Eastern  European  countries. 
The  reason  behind  this  movement,  according 
to  Andre  Thlrla.  International  Secretary  of 
the  Swedish  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions, 
is  that  demands  are  being  raised  for  a  bet- 
ter work  environment  and  more  satisfaction 
on  the  Job.  while  at  the  same  time  mechani- 
zation and  streamlining  of  production  makes 
It  more  difficult  to  meet  the^e  demands." 
Joint  labor-management  decision-making  is 
an  attempt  to  solve  this  dilemma. 

Workers  will  schedule  their  own  hours  un- 
der flexitime.  Many-  will  work  at  home.  Most 
workers  will  probably  hold  two  Jobs  or  go 
to  college  on  a  part-time  basis.  (The  need 
for  lifelong  learning  will  be  a  generally  ac- 
cented principle.) 

Economist  Ell  Glnzberg  points  out  that  46 
oercent  of  employed  Americans  now  work 
less  than  full-time  for  the  whole  year  and 
that  30  percent  c.t  all  work  is  nerformed  by 
less  than  full-time  workers.  This  trend  Is 
likely  to  contin\ie. 

Collective  bargaining  will  continue,  but 
fist-banging  will  give  way  to  Joint  problem- 
solving  task  forces  and  arguments  over  the 
interpretation  of  data  in  books  and  budgets 
that  are  open  to  labor  as  well  as  manage- 
ment. Labor  relations  will  increasingly  be- 
come a  battle  among  Intellects.  Union  lead- 
ers are  going  to  college,  and  are  beginning 
to  run  for  office  by  pointing  to  community 
college  degrees  in  labor  as  a  auallflcatlon  for 
elected  office.  Some  go  on  for  a  four-year 
education.  In  at  least  one  Instance,  com- 
pany executives  and  union  leaders  sit  In  the 
same  class  as  they  pur«!ue  a  labor  studies  two- 
year  degree  at  Black  Hawk  College  in  Mollne, 
Illinois.  In  1976.  faculty,  staff,  and  adminis- 
tration at  Federal  City  Colleee  (now  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia)  ran  a 
Joint  program  where  labor  played  the  role 
of  management  and  vice  versa. 

In  order  to  keep  their  Identity  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  members,  imions  will  become 
more  a  way  of  life  than  a  slmnle  bread-and- 
butter  organization.  UAW  sends  entire  fami- 
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lies  to  its  extensive  Walter  and  May  Reuther 
Family  Education  Center  at  Black  Lake, 
Michigan.  Husband,  wife,  and  children  are 
all  taught  union  leadership.  Retirees  now 
play  an  Integral  role  In  the  union's  program. 
Increasingly,  the  kind  of  leadership  UAW  is 
talking  about  is  that  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  whole  personality.  Next  in  the  union's 
bargaining  program,  according  to  President 
Leonard  Woodcock,  is  a  sabbatical  leave  Just 
like  that  of  university  professors. 

multiple  revolutions  transform  the 
workplace 

On  top  of  a  continuing  technological  revo- 
lution In  the  1970s,  the  decade  has  been 
marked  by  several  concurrent  revolutions: 
the  Equality  Revolution,  the  Knowledge 
Revolution,  the  Value  Revolution,  and  the 
Consciousness  Revolution. 

The  Equality  Revolution,  while  far  from 
complete,  nevertheless  has  brought  some 
giant  employment  strides.  Blacks  and  other 
ethnic  minorities  have  made  gains  largely 
through  the  Impetus  of  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gles of  the  1960s,  often  consummated  In  af- 
firmative action  legislation.  In  the  1970s, 
women  have  also  demanded  equal  treatment. 
In  employment,  while  the  number  of  em- 
ployed males  has  Increased  26  percent  since 
1950,  the  number  of  female  workers  has 
soared  93  percent  during  the  same  period. 

By  the  year  2001,  there  will  probably  be 
new  battles  launched  by  those  struggling 
against  established  orthodoxies.  Social  Uto- 
pia will  remain  elusive  as  solutions  to  old 
problems  create  difficulties  anew.  People  with 
an  ideological,  emotional,  or  material  In- 
vestment in  what  Is  establlslied  will  be  con- 
fronted by  an  imaginative  avant-garde  press- 
ing for  ever  greater  rapidity  of  change. 

If  one  accepts  Arnold  Toynbee's  definition 
of  the  proletariat  as  that  group  which  feels 
itself  disinherited,  the  "lower  cla?s"  may  be 
that  which  gets  pushed  aside  In  the  Knowl- 
edge Revolution,  which  Is  beginning  to  mix 
practical  work  values  and  a  liberal  educa- 
tion together  into  a  new  recipe  for  success, 
leaving  behind  those  who  cannot  put  the  two 
together  Inside  their  personalities.  To  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before  In  history, 
tomorrow's  worker  will  have  to  become  some- 
thing of  a  scholar,  and  today's  scholar  will 
have  to  learn  communications,  administra- 
tion, and  other  practical  skills  to  stay  on 
top.  Consequently,  the  1980s  will  see  more 
organized  groups  clamoring  for  a  piece  of 
the  educational  action,  insisting  that  In- 
stitutions gear  themselves  to  meet  their  spe- 
cial needs. 

In  1976,  apprentices  in  the  skilled  trades 
began  to  ask  for  two-year  college  degrees 
which  Included  English,  humanities,  and  so- 
cial sciences  as  part  of  their  training.  The 
Operating  Engineers  Union  responded  by  In- 
itiating a  dual  enrollment  program — a  worker 
could  study  either  for  a  college  degree  or  for 
the  traditional  certificate.  Under  this  pro- 
gram and  others.  Job  training  has  tended 
to  take  on  the  character  of  a  general  educa- 
tion. 

A  related  development  has  been  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  community  colleges  In  re- 
cent years.  In  a  period  during  which  many 
of  the  more  traditional  universities  have 
been  going  through  doldrum  agonies,  the 
community  colleges  have  been  thriving.  In 
1974,  community  college  enrollment  was  up 
12.1  percent;  In  1975,  it  Increased  an  addi- 
tional 15.4  percent. 

The  rise  of  the  community  colleges  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  birth  of  a  new  kind 
of  educator  who  goes  into  the  neighborhoods, 
plans  courses  with  adult  students,  and 
learns  to  communicate  with  them  in  their 
language.  He  or  she  is  part  teacher,  part  re- 
cruiter, part  administrator,  part  counselor, 
part  planner,  part  Innovator,  and,  on  the 
whole,  quite  successful  In  these  roles.  This 
new  educator  does  his  Job  on  campuses,  in 
neighborhood  drop-in  centers,  in  churches, 
union  halls,  factories,  and  storefronts,  and 


In  homes.  In  the  future,  he  may  reach  many 
people  in  their  homes  through  various  elec- 
tronic media,  as  well  as  through  personal 
visits. 

The  fiaw  In  the  new  form  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  that  research  and  materials  develop- 
ment have  not  kept  up  with  the  Innovations. 
The  challenge  to  universities  Is  to  provide 
scholarship  synthesized  with  nonesoteric 
communication  styles  to  uphold  this  redefi- 
nition of  education.  TTie  community  colleges 
need  the  universities  If  they  are  to  accom- 
plish their  mission. 

WORKERS    DEMAND    EDUCATION 

In  the  1970s,  the  Equality  Revolution  has 
taken  a  socIal-clcLss  turn,  with  workers  begin- 
ning to  demand  the  same  educational  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  by  other  classes.  They  are 
being  attracted  by  colleges  that  count  their 
work  experience  as  credit  toward  degrees  and 
that  are  best  equipped  to  help  them  as  adults 
to  update  or  change  their  skills  and  broaden 
their  life  as  well  as  work  options. 

Business  also  has  turned  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  help.  Industry  spent  at  least  $10 
billion  on  its  own  training  program  in  1975. 
But  even  this  staggering  amount  was  not 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  To  meet  Its  more  press- 
ing training  needs,  business  has  looked  to 
the  higher  education  institutions  with  the 
most  flexibility;  more  often  than  not,  they 
have  been  the  community  colleges.  Earlier 
this  year,  for  example,  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  announced  a 
unique  two-year  degree  program  at  commu- 
nity colleges  for  aspiring  auto  mechanics. 
The  dealers  are  convinced  that  simply  learn- 
ing how  to  repair  a  car  Is  no  longer  enough. 
An  auto  mechanic  must  also  have  a  greater 
knowledge  of  society  and  be  able  to  com- 
municate effectively. 

The  UAW,  in  recent  years,  has  negotiated 
tuition  assistance  ranging  from  $450-9700 
a  year.  In  1976,  the  union  bargained  an  In- 
crease to  $900  per  member  per  year  from  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Tills  year,  the  UAW 
expects  to  extend  this  $900  benefit  to  over 
a  million  workers. 

Nationwide,  a  total  of  two  million  members 
of  various  unions  arc  covered  by  such  tuition 
aids;  an  additional  four  million  unionists 
benefit  from  apprenticeship  training  funds, 
a  substantial  amount  of  which  finds  its  way 
Into  community  colleges. 

In  1976,  Bernard  DeLury,  then  U.S.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions, expressed  hope  that  the  number  of 
workers  receiving  such  aid  would  soon  be 
much  higher.  DeLury  called  for  "a  negotiated 
careers  program"  which  would  use  "collective 
bargaining  as  a  means  of  opening  the  door 
to  clerical,  technical,  professional  and  man- 
agement Jobs  for  workers  in  the  bargaining 
unit."  Counselors  would  be  available  to  ad- 
vise the  worker  on  "the  need  for  good  reading 
ability  and  language  skills"  and  to  recom- 
mend colleges  and  universities  that  could 
best  satisfy  his  needs.  The  counselor  would 
also  "talk  v/lth  management  about  providing 
opportunities  to  learn  about  the  overall  pro- 
duction in  the  plant  and  the  various  de- 
partments related  to  it.  .  .  .  The  counselor 
would  work  with  training  and  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions  to  develop  a  tailor-made. 
work-Integrated  program  for  this  worker 
which  leads  to  a  credential,  and  perhaps  even 
a  degree  In  Business  Administration."  The 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers  has 
already  run  a  succeosful  experiment  for  its 
membership  in  this  type  of  counseling. 

The  flow  of  workers  into  college  is  taking 
place  In  Europe,  too.  A  1971  French  law  gives 
educational  leaves  to  most  of  the  nation's 
work  force.  The  faculties  of  France's  over- 
crowded universities  have  not  been  wildly 
enthusiastic  atxjut  the  idea  of  catering  to 
swarms  of  workers.  The  British  government 
has  also  attempted  to  open  up  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  common  people,  and  met  similar 
faculty   resistance.   As   the   Organization   of 


Economic  Cooperation  and  Development's 
Centre  for  Educational  Research  and  Innova- 
tion dourly  nqted.  "There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  Impetus  for  educational  leaves  of  ab- 
sence came  from  the  education  sector  itself." 
British  historian  Harold  Perkin  observes  that 
while  left-wing  majorities  nov/  dominate 
many  German  universities,  working  class  stu- 
dents are  discouraged  from  attending  them. 
"Left-wingers,'  sa>-s  Perkin.  "are  as  academi- 
cally conservative  and  elitist  as  the  rest." 

Thus  a  new  class  struggle  has  shaped  up. 
with  government,  business,  and  more  prag- 
matlc-mlnded  unions  attempting  to  get  the 
lowly  commoner  Into  college,  while  academic 
ideologues,  both  left  and  right,  team  up  to 
pour  cold  water  over  such  a  move. 

COLLEGES     BEGIN     TO     EMPHASIZE     COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

The  burgeoning  community  colleges  and 
the  faltering  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  engaged  In  some  struggles 
over  turf;  however,  as  early  as  the  late  1960s, 
survlval-mlnded  four-year  Institutions  quiet- 
ly began  a  shift  In  emphasis  from  the  tra- 
ditional academic  pattern  to  that  of  com- 
mxmity  service. 

A  good  method  of  measuring  this  change 
Is  to  compare  "faculty"  to  a  new  breed  of 
professionals  providing  services  to  the  aca- 
demic as  well  as  the  larger  community.  At 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  regular  faculty 
members  are  called  "nine-month  employees," 
while  professionals  engaged  In  year-round 
service-type  duties  (which  could  mean  any- 
thing from  teaching  to  program  planning  to 
administration — or  a  combination  of  those 
skills)  have  been  labeled  "11-month  em- 
ployees." In  1973,  the  11-month  personnel 
numerically  edged  out  the  nine-month  fac- 
ulty as  the  university  sought  to  provide  more 
services  to  more  people  of  varying  ages  and 
walks  of  life.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  "com- 
muniverslty."  for  in  1973  one  out  of  every 
16  men,  women,  and  children  who  lived  in 
Hawaii  participated  in  some  program  of  the 
University  system. 

Education  has  taken  a  totally  new  direc- 
tion. People  of  all  ages  and  social  classes 
will  continually  have  to  seek  an  updating 
of  their  education  simply  to  cope  with  the 
fast-paced  changes  swirling  within  the  world 
of  work.  If  they  are  to  avoid  drowning  In  the 
whirlpool  of  change,  they  will  have  to  return 
to  school  recurrently  to  update  their  skills. 
Many  of  the  best  Ideas  for  the  future  may 
come  from  senior  citizens,  who  will  have  the 
advantage  of  continual  educational  renewal 
as  well  as  the  richness  of  their  experience. 

In  1976.  the  American  Board  of  Family 
Practice  made  1,400  family  doctors  take  tests 
to  see  if  they  had  kept  abreast  of  advances 
in  the  fleld.  If  they  falleo,  the  Board  would 
not  renew  their  certification.  No  line  of  work 
is  safe  now  from  the  demands  of  lifelong 
learning. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  separation  be- 
tween work  and  education  Is  disappearing. 
By  the  year  2001.  most  Americans  will  not 
be  able  to  separate  one  from  the  other  very 
easily,  and  perhaps  there  will  also  be  no  clear 
demarcation  between  education  and  ordi- 
nary living. 

To  cope  with  living  In  today's  society,  17 
million  people  have  enrolled  in  adult  edu- 
cation classes.  This  figure  may  appear  im- 
pressive, but  it  falls  to  match  the  need.  A 
University  of  Texas  study  concluded  that 
twice  that  number  of  people  are  function- 
ally Incompetent  to  cope  with  their  personal 
consumer  economics.  The  study  warned  "If 
the  requirements  change  and  the  Individual 
does  not  adapt  by  either  acquiring  more  or 
different  knowledge  and  skills,  then  that 
person  becomes  less  competent." 

Simply  remaining  proficient  at  living  re- 
quires lifelong  education,  according  to  Ed- 
mund J.  Gleazer.  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges. 
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The    Knowledge    Revolution    i; 
best  by  Robert  Hlllard 
casting  specialist  for  the   Federal 
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"At  the  rate  at  which  knowledge 
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great.  By  the  time  that  same 
years  old,  It  will  be  32  times  as 
97  percent  of  everything  known 
will  have  been  learned  since  thi 
child  was  born." 

Many  jobs  will  become  obsolete 
that  no  one  will  think  in  temii 
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pie  careers. 
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XNOWIESCE  WORKEKS  WILL  PROI  IFERATE 
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One  of  the  largest  vocations  will 
edge  workers,  many  of  them 
rents    of    new    Information    Into 
newsletters    and   tapes   for    all 
national  organizations,   local 
Individuals.  "Capsl-Knol"   (capsufed 
edge)  will  employ  several  hundred 
readers,     researchers.     Interpreter  \ 
and  technicians. 

Typists   and   file   clerks   will 
speakwrlters    (typewriters   that 
tlon )  and  robotized  filing  machine  i 
routine  office  work.  Hierarchy  wlU 
offices,  to  be  replaced  by 
directors  who  will  probably  waste 
time   at   meetings   coordinating 
There  will  be  bursts  of  creativity 
Iron  law  of  oligarchy  stultifies 
an    organization,    at    which    pol 
Camus's  idea  of  permanent  rebelll|in 
what  exist.s  will  pick  up  a  large 

The    alliance    of    Big 
Business,  and  Big  Labor  lu 
some  of  these  changes  in  the  worf pi: 
created  suspicions  among  some 
feel  that  the  "little  person"  is 
at  the  mercy  of  giant  forces.  Du  : 
fears,  the  resUters  have  not 
need  for  rapid  educational  change 
have  programmed  themselves  into 

People  who  feel  powerless  v.'tn 
organizations    and    coalitions    in 
ahead  in  order  to  cope  \vith  the 
against  tradition  and  to  protect  th 
of  the  average  individual  In  the 
new  society.   They  will  demand 
Ized,  grass-rooto  economic  and  social 
nlng  where  their  voices  can  be 
their  input  counted.  Popular 
Planning    (PPP>     for    more    orde 
change  (Alvln  Toffler  calls  it 
democracy")   may  be  as  universally 
in  2C01  as  the  Fourth  of  July  Is  to^ay 
United  States. 
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NEW  VALXJES  AFFECT  THE  MARRET  "LACE 


Concurrently,  we  are  in  the 
Vaifue  Revolution.  For  many  peopl  i 
quaitlon  of  material  symbols  no 
thelprlmary    goal    in    life.    A    1 
the  \7nlted    States    wears   blue 
rich  move  out  of  the  suburbs  into 
Inner   core;    compact   cars    are 
those  who  have  long  ago  arrived 
to  go  someplace  else;   Ph.D.'s  su 
vanced  degrees. 

In    gaining   the    world,    many 
they  had  misplaced  their  souls. 
of  the  population  is  still  laboring 
for  orthodox   middle-class   goals, 
dren  of  the  well-to-do  stick  an 
finger  Into  the  air  at  such  striv 
value   gap   caused   much   hostility 
"hippies"   and   "the  establlshnieni ' 
1960s.  But  in  recent  years,  in  a  lea 
tlous  manner,   more   people   have 
non-material  values,  albeit  rather 
because  of  a  general  uncertainty 
values  should  replace  those  being 

In  the  future,  the  search  for 
one's  leisure  time   with  fun  will 
greatly.  Alvln  Toffler  writes  of 
periential   industries,''  Including 
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environments  that  would  be  enclaves  of  the 
past  and  would  allow  people  to  experience 
the  kind  of  life  their  ancestors  lived.  "Thus," 
Toffier  says,  "computer  experts,  roboteers, 
designers,  historians,  and  museum  special- 
ists will  Join  to  create  experiential  enclaves 
that  reproduce,  as  skillfully  as  sophisticated 
technology  will  permit,  the  splendor  of  an- 
cient Rome,  the  pomp  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court,  the  'sexotlclsm*  of  an  18th-century 
Japanese  geisha  house,  and  the  like." 

Tourism,  already  big,  will  become  bigger 
in  the  years  ahead.  Two  decades  from  now. 
many  tours  may  begin  with  an  audio-visiial 
panorama  that  will  brief  toiu-ists  on  the 
sights  they  will  see  and  get  them  in  the 
right  mood  to  visit  the  sites.  There  will 
also  be  "consult-a-historian"  services  where 
tourists  can  ent«r  private  counseling  rooms 
for  an  In-deptb  talk  with  an  expert.  Re- 
gional craft  people  will  not  Just  show  tour- 
ists how  they  weave  rugs  or  fashion  pottery, 
but  will  teach  tourists  the  skills.  A  mark 
of  status  In  the  year  2001  will  be  to  have 
a  home  furnished  with  the  objects  that 
you  yourself  have  constructed. 

The  search  for  roots  In  a  turbxilent  world 
will  make  history  more  popular  than  ever 
before,  and  Indeed,  parallels  will  be  found 
between  the  cult  of  self -improvement  of  the 
1830s  and  1840s  and  that  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  Perhaps  history  moves  In  cycles:  The 
new  cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  the  latter  1970s,  coupled  with  way- 
of-Ilfe  \inlonlsm,  bears  some  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  old-time  guilds. 

CONSCIOUSNESS   KEVOLXmON   WILL   CONTINtTE 

And  the  quest  for  Inner  peace  has  led  to 
another  revolution — the  Consclou-sness  Revo- 
lution. "Psychenauts"  (a  term  coined  by  be- 
havioral scientist  Jean  Houston)  are  cur- 
rently probing  inner  space  to  help  people  find 
levels  of  consciousness  to  better  communi- 
cate with  themselves  and  with  others.  Al- 
ready, there  are  8,000  methods  advocated  as 
the  right  road  to  happiness.  Werner  Erhard 
has  already  sold  his  "est"  to  83.000  individ- 
uals at  S250  each  for  a  60-hour  "experience" 
in  discovering  alternative  realms  of  con- 
sciousness within  oneself.  Awareness,  a  big 
business  now,  will  get  bigger. 

People  will  Invest  heavily  in  psychic  proc- 
ess classes.  In  meditation  and  other  methods 
of  inner  development,  finding  and  using 
senses  they  may  have  never  been  aware  of 
before. 

Already  the  consciousness  movement  Is  be- 
ing co-opted  to  a  significant  degree  by 
churches,  colleges,  and  other  established  in- 
stitutions who  see  survival  or  Institutional 
progress  in  their  ability  to  keep  up  with 
change.  The  U.S.  military  Is  researching  te- 
lepathy since  the  Rtisslans  are  also  doing  it. 

Spiritual  development  and  organized  reli- 
gion may  not  be  quite  the  same  in  the  year 
2001,  by  humans  are  social  In  nature  and 
they  need  the  reinforcement  of  others  to 
Identify  themselves.  All  social  beliefs  which 
attract  sizeable  followings,  including  com- 
munism, have  religious  overtones:  hence, 
nothing  in  the  future  is  likely  to  wipe  human 
religiosity  out. 

The  prognosis  for  the  futtire  can  look 
bright  with  one  Important  proviso.  If  the 
heavily  industrialized  nations  Ignore  the 
multiplying  problems  of  developing  regions, 
a  titanic  struggle  could  take  place  between 
the  haves  and  have-nots.  The  powerful  coun- 
tries of  the  world  could  make  a  better  future 
guarantee  if  they  would  pool  their  resources 
to  wage  the  only  war  worth  fighting — the  war 
on  human  misery  and  degradation. 


A  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCE  IN 
THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  HIGH 
SCHOOL    HOCKEY    TOURNAMENT 

Mr.   ANDERSON.   Mr.   President,   we 
have  just  witnessed  in  Minnesota  one  of 


those  remarkable  upsets  m  competition 
that  mark  American  sports. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  today  to 
the  high  school  hockey  team  from  John 
Marshall  High  School  in  Rochester, 
which  became  the  Minnesota  State  High 
School  league  champion  in  one  of  the 
hardest-fought  games  I  have  seen  in 
competition  where  hard-fought  games 

are  ordinai-y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  for  the  championship  game  on 
Saturday,  March  19,  along  with  more 
than  17,000  other  fans.  Rochester  John 
Marshall  faced  formidable  odds — a  mag- 
nificent team  from  East  High  School  in 
Edina,  one  of  oiu-  Twin  Cities'  suburban 
communities. 

They  were  two  excellent  teams,  but 
based  on  its  season  record.  Edina  East 
was  the  clear  favorite.  The  John  Mar- 
shall Rockets  would  not  accept  that,  and 
they  used  breakaway  offense  and  a  tre- 
mendous performance  by  Rochester 
goalie  Paul  Butters,  who  had  37  saves  in 
goal  against  Edtna  East,  for  a  4  to  2  up- 
set victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Senators  to  this  game  because 
it  shows  what  can  be  done  by  a  team 
that  refuses  to  lose.  Coach  Gene  Sack 
and  his  players  deserve  the  recognition 
of  all  for  showing  once  again  the  value 
of  healthy  competition,  the  fine  team- 
work and  sportsmanship  it  produces,  and 
the  great  entertainment  that  games  like 
this  provide  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
excellent  reports  of  Minneapolis  Tribune 
sportswriter  John  Gilbert  on  this  re- 
markable performance  by  the  John 
Marshall  High  School  Rockets  of 
Rochester,  Minn. 

I  would  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  addi- 
tional excellent  report  on  the  fine  team 
defeated  in  the  championship  game, 
Edina  East  High  School,  as  written  by 
Tribune  writer  Bruce  Brothers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(Prom   the   Minneapolis   Tribune,   Mar.   20, 
19771 
JM  Beats  Edina-East  4-2  for  Title 
(By  John  Gilbert) 
Rochester  John  Marshall,  playing  with  In- 
credible poise  when  the  whole  state  of  Min- 
nesota  would    have    expected    and    excused 
panic,    stunned    Edlna-East    4-2    Saturday 
night  to  win  its  first  state  high  school  hockey 
tournament  championship. 

Scott  Lecy,  who  had  scored  once  earlier, 
scored  bis  6]^t  goal  of  the  season  and  iSlst 
of  his  prep  career  with  1:01  gone  in  the 
third  period  to  send  a  record  championship 
game  crowd  of  17,083  into  bedlam. 

The  Hornets  kept  up  their  attack,  Intensi- 
fying It  as  the  minutes  passed,  but  sopho- 
more Todd  L«cy  fought  off  a  desperate  check 
and  scored  into  an  open  net  with  only  68 
seconds  remaining  and  the  JM  Rockets  pvit 
their  fans  into  orbit. 

Paul  Butters  made  15  of  his  37  saves  In 
the  final  period,  many  of  them  sensational, 
and  JM  survived  being  outshot  39-14.  Scott 
Lecy,  with  two  assists  to  go  with  his  two 
goals,  ended  up  with  his  game  winner  after 
linemates  Bruce  Alkens  and  his  younger 
brother,  Todd,  had  worked  a  play  that  nar- 
rowly missed.  The  cool  Alkens  circled  for  the 
missed  shot  and  fed  Scott  In  the  slot. 
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The  tournament  attendance  of  94,772  was 
an  all-time  high,  breaking  the  old  record 
by  2,439  at  the  St.  Paul  Civic  Center. 

Those  fans  who  anticipated  an  Edina-East 
runaway — undoubtedly  a  clear  majority — 
were  the  most  surprised  when  the  Rockets 
opened  the  game  with  a  little  of  their  pat- 
ented breakaway  magic. 

Scott  Lecy  put  a  bull's-eye  pass  through 
the  surprised  Hornets  defense.  Junior  Bruce 
Alkens  gathered  the  pass  at  full  speed  and, 
without  bothering  to  fake,  hit  a  shot  past 
goalie  Steve  Carroll  a  mere  36  seconds  Into 
the  game. 

Scott  Lecy  broke  in  2-on-l  on  the  next 
shift  and  Carroll  went  down  to  make  the 
save.  His  own  defenseman,  John  Anderson, 
fell  into  CaroU,  however,  and  he  slid  almost 
fully  into  the  goal.  Referee  Cksrdy  Lee 
watched  closely  as  they  untangled,  and  ruled 
that  the  puck  hadn't  crossed  the  goal  line. 
So  It  stayed  1-0. 

But  not  for  long.  'With  Tom  Taylor  of  JM 
off  for  elbowing  at  6:04,  the  Rockets  disre- 
garded Edlna-East's  power  play  and  defense- 
man  Paul  Brandrup  zipped  a  pass  straight  up 
the  middle.  Scott  Lecy  took  the  pass  to  score 
short-handed  at  7:24. 

Edlna-East  outshot  the  Rockets  11-7  In  the 
first  period,  but  sophomore  goalie  Paul  But- 
ters, fresh  from  shutting  out  South  St.  Paul 
1-0  in  the  semifinals,  made  some  superb 
saves — 10  in  all,  although  the  JM  fans 
moaned  that  it  should  have  been  11. 

The  one  in  question  came  after  Butters 
dived  for  a  save  on  Tom  Kelly  with  1 :  14  to  go 
in  the  opening  period.  In  the  scramble  for 
the  rebound,  a  JM  defenseman  pushed  the 
puck  in  for  Butters  to  cover.  Referee  Gary 
Aim,  watching  the  play,  did  not  blow  the 
whistle  that  would  have  indicated  he  had  lost 
sight  of  the  puck.  Dave  Terwllliger  poked 
and  Aim  signaled  goal  long  before  the  red 
light  acknowledged  It. 

Edlna-East.  on  a  power  play  early  In  the 
second  period,  nearly  tied  when  John  Ander- 
son's shot  hit  the  cross  bar  and  caromed 
down  under  Butters. 

Gordy  Hampson  knocked  one  in  after  a 
save  by  Butters,  but  also  after  Aim's  whistle. 
Aim  clearly  signaled  no  goal  this  time. 

The  Hornets'  pressure  was  continuous  as 
they  outshot  JM  13-3  In  the  middle  period, 
and  Kelly  tied  it  2-2  on  a  power  play  at  12:01 
with  a  screened,  40-foot  shot  from  the  left 
side. 

The  only  real  chance  JM  had  In  the  second 
period  came  in  the  closing  minutes,  when 
Scott  Lecy  cut  in  for  a  backhand  from  the 
slot  on  a  power-play  dash.  It  was  a  good  back- 
hand, but  Carroll  blocked  It.  When  it  trickled 
behind  him  Into  the  crease,  defenseman 
Steve  Pepper  was  In  position  to  grab  the  puck 
and  flee  from  danger. 

Rochester  John  Marshall 2      0      2 — 4 

Edina-East ---     1       1       0—2 

First  period:  1.  JM — Alkens  (S.  Lecy) 
0:36.2.  JM — S.  Lecy  (Brandrup)  7:24,  Short 
Handed.  1.  EE — Terwllliger  (Kelly,  Pearson) 
13:46. 

Second  period:  2.  EE— Kelly  (Pepper,  Don- 
nelly) 12:01,  Power  play. 

Third  period:  3.  JM — S.  Lecy  (Alkens,  T. 
Lecy)  1:01,  4.  JM — T.  Lecy  (S.  Lecy,  Brand- 
rup) 14:02. 

Saves:  Butters,  JM,  10-12-15-37;  Carroll, 
E-E,  5-3-2—10.  Penalties:  JM  6,  Edina-East 
4. 

Nobody  Believed  Rochester  Could 
Humble  Edina-East 
(By  John  Gilbert) 
"I  don't  think  Edina  believed  we  could  beat 
'em,"  said  Scott  Lecy  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  In 
the  Jubilant  Rochester  John  Marshall  dress- 
ing room  following  Saturday  night's  state 
hockey  championship.  "I  don't  think  they 
believe  It  still." 
Then  he   laughed,   and   rested   bis   bead 


against  the  wall,  overwhelmed  with  enjoy- 
ment. 

Coach  Gene  Sack,  always  hopeful,  still 
had  not  dared  to  be  really  confident  that  his 
Rockets  could  go  all  the  way  in  their  first 
tournament  in  his  coaching  term. 

"I  can't  believe  the  way  they  acted  this 
morning,"  >  said  Sack,  sucking  on  a  victory 
cigar.  They  were  playing  poker  in  the  rooms, 
and  I'd  try  to  get  'em  to  converse  a  little 
about  the  game.  I'd  say.  'Gee,  you  guys,  we 
came  this  far,  it'd  be  nice  to  win  the  title.' 
And  they'd  say,  'Yeah,  yeah,  coach,  we'll  get 
'em  .  .  .  gimme  a  card.' 

"I  knew  Edina  had  a  great  team,  they 
fiy.  But  I  thought,  when  we  get  out  there 
next  to  'em,  they're  high  school  kids  Just 
like  we  are.  They're  17-  and  18-year-old  kids, 
they  make  mistakes,  too.  The  kids  had  more 
confidence  than  I  did,  but  all  I  kept  think- 
ing Is  that  they  couldn't  shut  out  Lecy  and 
Alkens  two  nights  in  a  row — nobody  can." 

When  both  were  blanked  Friday  night, 
Todd  Lecy,  Scott's  sophomore  brother,  got 
the  goal  that  beat  South  St.  Paul  1-0  In  the 
semifinals. 

Paul  Butters,  the  sophomore  goalie  made 
37  saves  in  both  games. 

"We  weren't  going  to  change  our  style  for 
this  game,"  said  Bruce  Alkens,  the  junior 
left  wing  on  the  Lecy-Lecy-Aikens  breakaway 
unit.  "When  we  came  here  I  was  Just  hop- 
ing we  wouldn't  wind  up  in  the  consolation." 

The  dressing  room  scene  was  a  time  for 
one-liners,  the  youthful  Rockets'  time  of 
their  lives,  although  with  only  four  seniors 
on  the  club  they  plan  to  be  back  next  year 
as  something  other  than  the  Cinderella  un- 
derdog. 

Todd  Lecy  sat  down  In  the  corner  and 
opened  a  flip-top  can,  spraying  black  cherry 
soda  around  the  area.  How  would  Todd  spend 
the  night,  which  was  certain  to  contain  a 
giant  celebration? 

"I'll  sleep,"  he  said  firmly.  Todd  only  16, 
was  suspended  for  nine  weeks  for  partying 
after  the  fifth  game  of  the  season. 

"Don't  worry,  he'll  sleep,"  laughed  brother 
Scott.  "He's  learned  his  lesson." 

While  Edina-East  had  convinced  the  whole 
state  that  it  deserved  to  be  rated  No.  1  by 
beating  powerwul  Roseau  2-0  and  two-time 
champ  Grand  Rapids  6-5,  the  JM  players 
had  hoped  they'd  play  Edina. 

"I  thought  we  might  be  awed  by  Grand 
Rapids,"  Scott  Lecy  said,  "being  northern 
team,  defending  champ  and  all.  I  was  hoping 
we'd  play  Edina,  we  all  wanted  to." 

Then  It  was  time  for  Scott  Lecy  to  throw 
a  dart  at  the  people  who  belittled  JM's  rec- 
ord— now  25-2 — because  It  came  against 
weak  competition. 

"Everybody  talks  about  the  Lake  Confer- 
ence being  so  strong,"  said  Scott.  "I  don't 
know,  we  played  three  of  their  teams  and 
handled  "em  pretty  easily.  Maybe  their  sched- 
ule wasn't  so  tough  after  all." 

Rochester  John  Marshall  whipped  Burns- 
vllle  6-4  in  the  Section  1  semifinals — Burns- 
vllle  being  the  only  team  to  beat  Edina-East 
before  last  night — and  then  roared  from  a 
2-0  deficit  to  thrash  Jefferson  7-3  In  the 
Section  1  final. 

Of  course,  JM  didn't  exactly  handle  the 
Hornets  last  nieht.  Lecy  was  surprised  that 
Butters  made  37  saves  to  only  10  for  Edina- 
East  goalie  Steve  Carroll.  The  Hornet  pres- 
sure was  for  longer  duration,  if  not  any  more 
dangerous. 

With  the  score  2-2  In  the  third  period,  the 
Rockets'  big  line  blasted  off.  "Todd  put  me 
In,"  Said  Alkens,  "but  I  was  coming  fast 
and  in  too  close  and  the  puck  was  on  my 
backhand.  I  Just  batted  it,  and  went  after  It 
Into  the  corner.  When  I  turned,  I  saw  Scott 
coming  down  the  slot.  He  put  'er  away." 

Alkens  makes  it  sound  like  the  slick, 
deadly  accurate  passes  the  line  makes  are 
second-nature.,^'They  are,"  he  said.  "We've 
played  together  so  long,  we  know  where  to 


look  for  each  other.  It'll  be  hard  playing 
without  Scott  next  year." 

Sack,  still  grinning  and  enjoying  himself 
immensely,  said,  "Maybe  they'll  expect  us 
to  make  it  next  year,  and  the  pressure  will  be 
on  to  win  it,  now.  A  guy  might  be  smarter 
to  come  up  here  and  lose  the  first  game  the 
first  time.  Just  to  work  up  from  the  bottom. 
But  I'm  52;  I  don't  have  that  much  time." 

Sack  and  Scott  Lacy  were  at  a  special  din- 
ner Just  before  the  game.  "But  Scott  couldn't 
eat,"  said  Sack.  "As  it  turned  out,  Mark 
Gherity  from  Southwest  ate  Scott's  dinner." 

But  that  was  the  last  thing  anybody  took 
from  the  Rockets  all  night.  Jeff  Nelson,  per- 
haps the  most  heroic  of  JM's  corps  of  unsung 
defensemen,  was  diving  and  blocking  shots 
and  taking  out  Hornet  forwards  in  the  slot 
most  of  the  night,  "That's  all  right,"  he  said, 
"the  scorers  deserve  all  the  credit." 

But  the  whole  JM  team  deserved  the  credit. 
The  celebration  will  be  today  in  Rochester. 
The  official  time  is  1  p.m.,  but  it  doesnt  really 
matter.  It  will  probably  be  an  all-day  thing. 


Edina  Players  Miss  Title,  But  Still  Hold 
Heads  Hick 

(By  Bruce  Brothers) 

Heavily  favored  Edlna-East  had  lost  the 
state  hockey  championship  25  minutes 
earlier,  but  players  and  fans  alike  were 
holding  their  heads  high. 

"They're  a  super  team,"  Eivst  defenseman 
Steve  Pepper  said  of  Rochester  John  Mar- 
shall, which  defeated  the  Hornets  4-2  in  the 
St.  Paul  Civic  Center.  "They  deserved  to  win. 
We  played  as  hard  as  we  could.  The  shots 
Just  didn't  go  in  for  us." 

Pepper,  a  senior  who  Is  being  highly  re- 
cruited by  several  major  colleges.  wa.s  stuff- 
ing his  equipment  Into  an  old  tan  dviffel 
bag  for  one  last  time  as  an  Edina  hockey 
player.  He  has  a  future,  but  for  the  moment 
all  he  could  think  of  was  the  past. 

"Our  hard  first  two  games  wore  xis  down, 
I  think."  he  said.  "They  were  a  little  better 
than  we  expected,  a  little  quicker.  That  Lecy. 
the  senior  Lecy  (Scott,  who  scored  two 
goals),  is  really  good.  He  went  around' me 
one  time  with  no  trouble." 

WlUard  Ikola,  the  coach  who  has  taken 
Edina  to  the  state  tournament  11  times  in  19 
seasons,  took  the  defeat  philosophically 
"They  had  some  quickness,"  the  coach  said. 
"They  caught  us  a  couple  of  times  and  that 
was  it. 

"When  you  outshoot  a  team  .  .  .  well,  I 
thought  we  carried  play  a  bit,  but  we  couldn't 
put  the  puck  in  the  net.  That's  the  name 
of  the  game." 

Edina-East  had  39  shots  on  goal  to  14  for 
John  Marshall,  but  three  of  John  Marshall's 
shots  came  on  breakaways.  Two  were  against 
goalie  Steve  Carroll,  putting  the  Rockets 
ahead  2-0;  the  third  was  against  an  empty 
net  for  the  final  tally. 

"We  knew  they  could  play  that  breakaway 
style  of  hockey,"  Carroll  said.  "They  got  a 
couple  of  breaks  and  that  was  It."  He  said 
his  team  needed  the  first  goal  of  the  third 
period  after  it  battled  back  to  tie  2-2,  "but 
they  got  it  Instead." 

Facing  a  3-2  deficit  in  the  final  period,  the 
Hornets  threw  everything  but  Ikola's  Alpine 
Fedora  hat  at  Rochester  goalie  Paul  Butters, 
who  stood  firm.  "And  he's  a  sophomore,  too," 
said  Dave  Terwllliger,  who  had  ix>ked  In 
East's  first  goal. 

"It  Just  wasn't  our  day,  I  guess,"  Terwll- 
liger went  on.  "We  played  pretty  much  as 
well  as  we  could.  They  had  a  good  goalie, 
and  we  didn't  have  all  the  luck  we  could 
have." 

He  smiled.  There  were  no  tears  In  the 
dressing  room.  "Only  three  teams  In  the 
state,"  one  player  said,  "win  their  final 
game." 

By  now  the  players  had  fininshed  packing 
their  gear.  They  headed,  slightly  disconsol- 
ate, for  the  exit.  Outside,  however,  the  Edina- 
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Bast  band  swung  Into  one  more 
school  song.  Down  the  hall 
formed  two  lines  for  their 
through.  The  players  seemed  tc 
extra    bounce    In    the    their 
marched  out. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  great  honor  of 
luncheon  given  by  the  Womar 
Democratic  Club,  Dr.  Bemafdo 
the    United    Secretary 
United  Nations.  Dr.  Zuleta, 
retary  General  Waldhelm's 
resentative' to  the  Law  of  thi 
ference,  spoke  on  seabed  politics 
very  difficult  negotiations 
establish  a  legal  regime  „ 
exploitation  of  deep  seabed 

I  have  known   Dr.   Zuleta 
years.  Dr.  Zuleta  and  I  have 
deeply  Interested  and  involved 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations 
they  formally  began  under 
tions  auspices  hi  1973.  Ten  . 
introduced  a  Senate  resolutloji 
space  callhig  for  negotlatlops 
kinds  of  Issues  now  being  „ 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conferenc  ; 

the  same  time,  Malta's 

the  United  Nations,  Arvid 
calling  for  negotiations  on  th( 
secure  it  as  the  "common 
mankind."  While  I  was 

erate  support  on  a  broad 

space  Issues.  Dr.  Zuleta  was 
member  of  Colombia's  U.N. 
to  promote  the  development 
regime  for  the  seabed. 

Dr.    Zuleta's    remarks 
status  of  the  negotiations  on 
were  most  timely,  as  a  special 
was  held  earlier  this  month 
in  an  effort  to  begin  a  process 
bargaining  to  find  a  way  to    . 
the  various  national  interests 
seabed. 

I  fund  Dr.  Zuleta's  analyst 
servatlons  to  be  highly 
ceptive  and — most  of  all 
about  the  prospects  for 
eluding  a  comprehensive  treaty 
latter  connnectlon.  Dr.  Zuleta 


rante 


clo!  er 


We  are   very  close,   much    

generally  understood,  to  achlevlnj 
most    Important    International 
history.  .  .  . 


iny 


I  wovild  like  to  share  with 
colleagues  the  full  text  of  D- 
remarks  today  on  these  ver> 
dlflBcult.  and  important  negot 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniitious 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Z  jleta 
marks  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement    by    Mr.    Bernardc 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  In  Washln 
most  beautiful  time  of  the  year 
lege  to  address  the  Wom.in's  Natlinal 
cratlc  Club.  I  would  like  to  thank 
nizatlon  for  this  opporttmlty  anc 
present  for  your  Interest,  or  wll 
be  interested.  In  the  rather  ccmpl 
that  we  face  In  the  Third  tTnit^d 
Conference  on  the  L.aw  of  the  Sea 

I  am  also  particularly  pleased,  may  I  say. 
to  be  Introduced  to  you  by  my  i  ood  friend 
Senator  Pell.  One  cannot  overstate  how  much 
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we  owe  to  him  and  the  few  others  like  him 
In  positions  of  leadership  here  and  around 
the  world  who  were  years  ahead  of  their 
time  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  a  new 
world  law  of  the  sea,  and  who  have  done  so 
much  to  develop  tmderstanding  of  the  Issues 
Involved. 

Concern  over  sea  law  has  in  fact  been  grow- 
ing since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war 
as  changes  in  technology,  for  better  or  worse, 
have  forced  awareness  that  the  old  concept 
of  three-mile  territorial  waters  and  complete 
freedom  of  the  seas  beyond  that  limit  were 
becoming  obsolete,  and  that  freedom  In  many 
ways  was  turning  into  a  license  for  abuse. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  was  the 
new  technology  for  off-shore  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing that  led  President  Truman  to  extend 
your  national  Jvirlsdlctlon  over  large  areas 
of  continental  shelf,  although  curiously  Mr. 
Truman  at  the  time  was  more  concerned 
with  federal  vs.  state  rights  rather  than  the 
International  consequences  of  his  action.  In 
Geneva,  at  the  First  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  In  1958,  worldwide  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  coastal  state  rights  over 
the  continental  shelf  up  to  a  water  depth  of 
200  meters  or  even  deeper  If  technologically 
exploitable. 

More  recently.  It  has  been  advances  In 
Ashing  technology,  threatening  to  deplete 
entire  species  In  your  traditional  fishing 
grounds,  that  led  to  the  U.S.  200-mlle  re- 
served area  which  went  Into  effect  on  the 
first  of  this  month.  And,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, a  similar  200-mlle  extension  of  coastal 
state  rights  Is  rapidly  becoming  customary 
law  throughout  the  world  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  new  legal  concept,  developed  in  the 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  that  Is 
described  as  the  "Exclusive  Economic  Zone". 
Conversely,  It  was  the  unwanted  counter- 
part of  technology,  in  the  form  of  pollution, 
that  led  to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dump- 
ing at  Sea,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  And  It  is  this  same  concern,  especi- 
ally with  oil  spillage,  that  is  the  basis  for 
the  recent  introduction  by  Senator  Muskie  of 
even  stronger  legislation  for  the  control  of 
pollution  within  the  200-mlle  zone. 

Finally,  it  was  a  new  mining  technology, 
developed  for  the  most  part  by  U.S.  com- 
panies, that  has  caused  the  need  for  new 
rules  to  govern  the  coming  mineral  exploi- 
tation of  the  deep  sea-b3d.  a  fact  that  was 
foreseen  clearly  by  another  American  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Johnson,  As  far  back  as  1966 
President  Johnson  had  publicly  warned,  and 
I  quote  his  words: 

"Under  no  circumstances  must  wc  ever 
allow  the  prospect  of  rich  harvest  and  min- 
eral wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of  colonial 
competition  among  the  maritime  nations.  We 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and 
to  hold  the  lands  under  the  high  seas.  We 
must  ensure  that  the  deep  sea  and  the  ocean 
bottom  are,  and  remain,  the  legacy  of  all  hu- 
man beings." 

Other  examples  can  be  cited.  Involving  not 
only  economic  but  other  kinds  of  technology, 
but  the  central  point  is  that  you  have  rec- 
ognized, both  Internally  and  as  a  member 
of  the  international  community,  how  closely 
the  oceans  are  linked  to  other  aspects  of  na- 
tional interest  and  to  the  ecological  well- 
being  of  the  Earth  as  a  whole.  Other  nations, 
with  similar  Imperatives,  have  done  the  same. 
In  my  view.  If  there  Is  one  single  point  that 
has  held  the  Third  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  together.  It  Is 
the  global  recognition  that  a  new  and  uni- 
versally accepted  set  of  rules  for  the  oceans  is 
urgently  needed. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  however,  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  new  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
vention has  been  a  long  and  difficult  one.  I 
believe  that  in  the  end  we  shall  succeed, 
that  a  convention  of  great  and  lasting  value 
will  be  written  and  then  given  the  authority 
of  international  law  through  ratification  by  a 


majority  of  the  world's  governments,  includ- 
ing your  own.  However,  many  difficult  and 
complex  problems  remain  and  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  admit  that  the  next 
round  of  negotiations,  which  is  to  begin  In 
May  in  New  Tork,  may  prove  to  be  decisive. 
Very  briefiy  today  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
some  of  those  problems,  and  how  they  might 
be  resolved,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  ac- 
cept that  these  are  my  own  views  and  not 
an  official  position  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  begin  with,  it  Is  necessary  to  see  that 
this  conference  is  unlike  others  that  have 
bean  held  under  United  Nations  auspices  In 
the  recent  past.  In  most  cases,  a  conference 
is  the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of  pre- 
paratory effort  at  which  ministers  gather 
for  the  rather  pro  forma  proceedings  of 
amending  and  adopting  a  generally  finished 
body  of  work.  This  was  never  the  case  with 
the  law  of  the  sea.  Because  of  the  tremen- 
dous variety  of  Issues,  old  and  new,  political 
as  well  as  technical.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
process  leading  to  consensus  to  be  under- 
taken at  the  highest  level.  Therefore,  the 
Conference  became  the  negotiating  process. 
I  have  never  accepted  the  often  used  press 
characterization  of  the  Conference  as  "dead- 
locked". A  closer  analysis  will  reveal  quite 
the  opposite:  that  there  has  been  steady  al- 
though sometimes  slow  progress  toward  our 
common  goal  through  this  multilateral  ne- 
gotiating process. 

When  the  General  Assembly  established  an 
Ad  Hoc  Sea-Bed  Committee  in  1967  Its  main 
objective  was  to  examine  the  question  of  a 
new  world  rdglme  for  the  floor  of  the  oceans 
and  the  mining  of  their  mineral  resources. 
Before  that  goal  could  be  realistically 
addressed,  however,  there  were  a  number  of 
related  and  Interrelated  questions  that 
needed  to  be  clarified,  first  among  them 
being  the  question  of  national  Jurisdiction. 
To  put  this  In  another  way,  before  we  could 
write  a  code  for  the  International  area  of  the 
sea-bed,  we  had  first  to  agree  on  where  this 
area  began. 

If  one  were  to  take  a  broad  overview  of  the 
Conference  sessions  that  have  been  held 
since  the  meeting  in  Caracas  In  1974,  one 
might  reach  the  conclusion  that  their  main 
result  was  to  build  the  basis  for  a  consensus 
on  these  related  Issues,  such  as  the  limit 
of  territorial  sea,  the  extent  of  coastal  state 
rights  over  the  resources  of  broader  areas 
under  the  new  concept  of  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone,  the  rights  and  needs  of  landlocked  and 
geographically  disadvantaged  states,  freedom 
of  navlgiatlon  through  straits  and  sea-lanes, 
the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  control  of 
marine  pollution,  et  cetera.  Without  some 
agreement  on  these  questions  which  were 
taken  up  In  the  second  and  third  commit- 
tees of  the  Conference,  there  could  never  be  a 
consensus  In  the  international  area. 

There  are  still  Issues  outstanding  in  each 
of  these  areas,  and  the  work  of  these  two 
committees  of  the  Conference  is  far  from 
completed,  but  an  analysis  of  the  debate  In 
the  plenary— and  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  states  both  in  and  outside  the  Confer- 
ence— would  seem  to  Indicate  that  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  consensus  exists  on  these 
aspects  of  the  negotiations  to  envision  a  final 
accord. 

In  this  sense,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Con- 
ference has  come  full  circle,  and  the  stage  is 
at  last  set  for  a  concerted  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  deep  sea-bed,  which  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  original  mandate  and  are 
the  special  responsibility  of  the  First  Com- 
mittee. It  also  seems  to  me  that  a  time  factor 
l3  coming  Into  play.  Were  it  not  for  the  First 
Committee,  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
deep-sea  mineral  exploitation,  the  Confer- 
ence could  go  on  indefinitely  absorbing  and 
reacting  to  the  progressive  development  of 
International  law,  and  finally  emerging  as 
an  exercise  in  codification.  The  First  Com- 
mittee can  never  make  this  transformation, 
because  the  Issues  call  for  Innovation.  The 
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delegates  In  this  committee  are  not  really 
negotiators  in  the  traditional  sense,  because 
there  Is  no  customary  law  or  precedent  In  the 
field.  They  are  Inventors  and  architects  of 
new  concepts  of  law  and  a  new  kind  of  inter- 
national organization. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  sea-bed  Issue  in  the  past  three  years,  the 
slow  pace  of  negotiations  In  the  last  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  is  a  serious  cause  of 
concern.  A  situation  was  reached  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  which  was  described  by 
the  committee  chairman  as  an  Impasse, 
which  he  doubted  could  be  broken  without 
one  side  or  the  other  making  a  substantial 
change  In  its  position.  Worse  still,  the  im- 
passe seemed,  on  the  surface  at  least,  to  be 
based  on  grounds  of  principle. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  minimize  the  gravity 
of  such  a  situation.  In  1970,  and  fully  con- 
scious of  the  historic  initiative  embodied  In 
President  Johnson's  statement  four  years  be- 
fore, the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions declared  the  sea-bed  to  be  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind.  Although  this 
common  heritage  principle  may  be  charac- 
terized by  some  as  lex  specialis.  most  gov- 
ernments share  the  view  of  the  Illustrious 
Louis  Sohn  of  Harvard  who  noted  recently, 
and  I  quote  from  Professor  Sohn's  text,  that 
"there  Is  a  wide  consensus  that  these  dec- 
larations actually  establish  new  rules  of  In- 
ternational law  which  are  binding  on  all 
states." 

Therefore,  It  must  be  clear  that  this  prin- 
ciple Is  not  negotiable.  There  can  be  no  con- 
vention, and  no  legal  exploitation  of  the  sea- 
bed resources,  unless  we  can  agree  on  a 
formula  which  is  fully  consonant  with  the 
concept  and  obligation  of  the  common  heri- 
tage. 

In  my  personal  view,  however,  the  problem 
has  been  due  less  to  a  conflict  of  positions 
or  principles,  than  to  a  reluctance  of  Govern- 
ments to  begin  the  hard  process  of  bargain- 
ing untU  other  Issues  were  BUbstantlally  re- 
solved and  until  the  various  options  open 
to  them  had  been  fully  explored.  I  now  be- 
lieve the  Governments  are  ready  to  grasp  the 
nettle,  and  this  is  why  the  coming  Confer- 
ence session  is  so  critically  important. 

In  Geneva  earlier  this  month  I  attended 
a  two-week  inter-sessional  meeting  for  con- 
sultations held  under  the  leadership  of  Min- 
ister Jens  Evensen  of  Norway.  Although  it  Is 
my  nature  to  speak  with  a  lawyer's  caution, 
I  can  say  that  this  meeting  was  notably 
marked  by  a  sense  of  pragmatism  and  an 
atmosphere  of  compromise  and  goodwill. 
While  an  Inter-sessional  meeting  is  Informal 
and  not  In  any  way  binding  on  the  Confer- 
ence. It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  more 
than  80  countries  were  represented,  includ- 
ing all  regions  and  points  of  view,  and  that 
the  talks  showed  clearly  that  avenues  to 
compromise  are  open.  I  was  delighted  at 
this  meeting,  may  I  add,  to  note  the  very 
active  and  positive  contribution  of  Ambassa- 
dor Elliot  Richardson,  the  new  Head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation. 

Of  course  It  is  true  that  very  difficult 
and  complex  negotiations  lie  ahead.  If  they 
are  to  succeed,  in  my  view,  two  Ingredients 
will  be  essential.  First,  delegations  will  need 
to  avoid  the  reopening  of  positions  which 
have  been  superseded  by  events  or  which  de- 
tract attention  from  the  main  task.  They 
will  have  to  work  hard  and  purposefully  to 
get  through  the  number  of  points  stUl  at 
Issue.  Second,  they  will  have  to  avoid  the 
oversimplification  which  poses  a  choice  be- 
tween an  all-embracing  international  ma- 
chinery for  sea-bed  exploitation  and  a  so- 
called  parallel  system  dividing  the  ocean 
riches  Into  two  halves — one  for  those  possess- 
ing the  technology  and  the  other  for  the 
international  community  as  a  whole. 

What  must  be  found  is  not  an  elther-or 
solution,  which  would  be  self-defeating  for 
all,  but  one  which  meets  the  legitimate  needs 
of  all  groups  and  which  at  the  same  time 


gives  the  International  community  certain 
basic  assurances: 

'  (1)  that  the  exploitation  wUl  be  con- 
ducted for  the  good  of  all  mankind  and  not 
for  the  exclusive  gain  of  those  who  now 
have  the  technical  advantage; 

(2)  that  the  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed 
will  be  efficient  and  effective  and  will  maxi- 
mize the  mineral  yield  Insofar  as  Is  con- 
sonant with  orderly  world  markets  and  the 
protection  of  land-based  suppliers  of  these 
resources; 

(3)  that  the  resources  taken  from  the  sea- 
bed will  be  made  available  to  all  nations  and 
their  nationals  without  any  discrimination, 
and  therefore  that  the  international  sea- 
bed machinery  will  not  produce  the  effect 
of  depriving  any  nation  of  its  right  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit  or  otherwise  avail  Itself 
of  these  resources; 

(4)  that  all  nations,  large  and  small,  will 
benefit  from  any  system  of  exploitation 
chosen,  and  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  less  developed  countries  In 
the  sharing  of  benefits;  and 

(5)  that  the  exploitation  system  will  have 
the  necessary  legal  safeguards  to  ensure  that 
the  law  of  the  convention  will  prevail  and 
will  be  protected  by  fair  and  viable  instru- 
ments for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

In  no  way.  It  seems  to  me,  do  these  as- 
surances Infringe  on  the  basic  rights  or  needs 
of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations.  And  with- 
in these  parameters  It  may  be  possible — and 
should  be  possible — to  accommodate  the 
different  views  that  have  been  expressed  In 
the  past. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  way  ahead  will 
be  easy.  There  are  difficult  problems  to  be 
resolved  In  an  area  for  which  there  Is  little 
precedent  and  very  Incomplete  knowledge. 
But  in  the  session  now  before  us  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  world  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  question  of  whether  they  really 
want  the  kind  of  convention  originally  en- 
visaged: that  is,  whether  they  are  prepared 
to  agree  on  the  institutional  arrangements 
necessary  to  give  life  and  meaning  to  the 
now  accepted  principle  of  international  law 
encompassing  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind. 

What  I  hope  you  will  understand  Is  that 
we  are  very  close,  much  closer  than  Is  gen- 
erally understood,  to  achieving  one  of  the 
most  Important  international  treaties  in 
history,  and  our  success  I  believe  without 
question  will  give  new  life  and  heart  to  the 
entire  global  effort  toward  international 
co-operation  which  I  associate  with  the 
United  Nations. 

And  since  I  have  mentioned  two  great 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  in 
closing  it  behooves  me  to  recognize  a  third. 
At  the  United  Nations  a  few  days  ago.  Presi- 
dent Carter  said  this: 

"Today  our  oceans  arc  being  plundered 
and  defiled.  With  a  renewed  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  hope  we  Join  in  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  in  order  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  past  generations  and 
to  insure  that  all  nations  can  share  the 
bounties  of  the  eternal  ocean  in  the  future." 

There  Is  little  that  I  could  add  to  that 
statement  except  that  I  believe  that  his 
concerns  and  his  hopes  are  shared  by  all 
peoples  of  the  world. 


THE  NAVY  PULLOUT:  POUR  YEARS 
LATER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  4  years  ago 
next  month,  Rhode  Island  suffered  an 
incredibly  devastating  blow  to  its  econ- 
omy when  the  Navy  announced  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Quonset  Naval  Air  Station  and 
the  departure  of  the  Atlantic  Destroyer 
Fleet  from  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  the 
State  where  the  Navy  was  founded,  has 


been  struggling  to  recover  from  that  loss 

ever  since. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  carried 
an  article  by  William  Claiborne  describ- 
ing the  bitter  frustrations  Rhode  Island 
has  faced  over  the  past  4  years.  This  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Rhode  Island  4  Years 
Later:  Pullout  StUl  Hurts."  vividly  de- 
scribes the  economic  hardship  Rhode  Is- 
land has  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  how  the  State 
is  flighting  to  overcome  such  an  enormous 
setback. 

I  doubt  that  most  of  my  colleagues  can 
understand  the  enormity  of  this  Impact 
on  one  small  State.  We  lost.  In  1  year. 
6  percent  of  our  total  personal  income 
earned  by  all  residents  of  the  State.  Un- 
ployment  tripled.  Small  businesses,  the 
backbone  of  the  Rhode  Island  economy, 
were  reduced  in  large  numbers. 

What  really  hurt,  though,  as  the  arti- 
cle points  out.  Is  that  Rhode  Island  had 
done  so  much  to  accommodate  the  Navy: 
Bonds  to  build  schools  and  roads  for 
Navy  personnel  and  their  dependents, 
the  expensive  restructuring  of  the  New- 
port Bridge.  Now  those  schools  are 
empty,  but  the  State  keeps  on  paying  the 
debt,  the  roads  are  repaved,  but  are 
scarcely  traveled,  and  the  aircraft  car- 
riers, for  whose  benefit  the  Newport 
Bridge  was  raised,  no  longer  pass 
beneath  its  graceful  archway. 

Although  the  Navy  is  now  missed, 
Rhode  Islanders  are  looking  ahead  to 
the  productive  use  of  the  Navy  lands. 
But  even  4  years  after  the  Navy  an- 
nounced its  imminent  departure,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  still  causing 
Rhode  Islanders  to  wonder  about  the 
treatment  they  are  receiving  from  Uncle 
Sam.  So  far,  we  cannot  even  buy  back 
the  lands  the  Navy  left  behind. 

William  Claiborne  has  capsulized  well 
the  frastratlons  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
perienced over  these  years,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rhode  Island  4  Years  Later:   Pulloxtt 

Srn-L  HtJKTS 

(By  WlUiam  Claiborne) 

Quonset  Point.  R.I. — When  the  U.S.  Navy 
abruptly  announced  in  1973  that  It  was  pull- 
ing Its  Atlantic  destroyer  fleet  out  of  Rhode 
Island  and  closing  Its  sprawling  air  base 
and  Seabee  center  here,  state  officials  were 
hard-pressed  to  grasp  the  logic  of  the 
decision. 

Gov.  Joseph  Garrahy.  who  was  then  lieu- 
tenant governor,  first  heard  about  It  on  a 
radio  newscast  and,  by  his  own  account,  was 
dumbfounded.  What  Garrahy  heard  was  that 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  in  the  na- 
tion, was  going  to  absorb  60  per  cent  of  the 
defense    cuts    ordered    by    President    Nixon. 

"I  thought.  'This  can't  be  right.  That  an- 
nouncer has  got  to  be  wrong',"  recalls  Gar- 
rahy. 

RajTnond  G.  Neal,  a  Navy  captain  who 
recently  had  retired  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Quonset  Point  Air  Base  and  who  Is  now  vice 
president  of  the  Hospital  Trust  National 
Bank,  Rhode  Island's  biggest  bank,  had  just 
mailed  a  recommendation  to  bank  officials 
that  they  open  a  new  branch  at  the  base 
because   of   "burgeoning"  growth. 

Then-Gov.  Philip  W.  Noel  and  other  top 
state  officials  had  come  to  think  of  the  de- 
stroyer fleet  in  Newport  and  the  air  base 
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here,  which  was  built  In  1941, 
Rhode  Island  Institutions. 

After  all,  the  Navy  had  Just 
of  new  duplex  housing  units  at 
and  Just  completed  a  new  con 
uled  to  open  days  after  the  _ 
nouncement,  and  had  let  local 
millions  of  dollars  In  bond 
several  new  schools  to 
ents  of  the  military. 

Earlier,  the  Navy  forced  the 

an  additional  $8  million  to  cl 

for  the  proposed  Newport  Brldgj 
would  be  high  enough  to  allow 
of  aircraft  carriers  of  designs  pri 
year  2000.  The  bridge,  with  a 
bulge  In  the  center,  was  comp 

If  officials  of  the  tiny  State 
land  (pop.  950,000)  were  hard-^ 
derstand  the  officials  of  the  big 
government  bureaucracy   (pop. 
In  1973.  they  are  even  more  bev.  _. 

For  after  devising  an  ambltlot  s 
plan  for  economic  recovery  that 
the  loss  of  17,000  military  person.  „, 
families  and  6.000  civilian  workefs 
still  has  not  been  allowed   to 
surplus  Navy  land  It   needs   to 
factories. 

It  took  the  Defense  DepartmenI 
years  to  release  $1  million  needed 
environmental  impact  study  of 
trial  plan,  and  state  economists 
the  federal  government  has  pui. 
lion  a  year  Into  Rhode  Island  for 
ment  Insurance  during  that  tlmi 

The  General  Services  Ad: 
has  not  made  an  official  fair 
of  the  4,600  acres  of  land 
nor  the  1,311  structures  the 
up. 

And  environmental  groups 
court  to  bottle-neck  the  Industr^l 
ment  further,  and  In  a  decision 
celved  In  most  quarters  of  the  „, 
New  York  federal  Judge  last  mon 
plans  for  creating  a  large  offshore 
faculty  here  by  voiding  leases  for 
of  oil  fields  In  the  so-called 
yon  off  the  New  Jersey  and  _ 
which    could   have   provided 
Jobs  here. 

"There's  no  way  of  describing 
tratlng  the  last  four  years  have 
rahy  said  in  an  Interview  In  his 
office. 

"We've  got  the  best  Industrial 
whole  Northeast.  It's  got  a 
rail  lines,  an  airfield  and  h_^ 
buildings  for  sale  at  stirplus  ^.  . 
natural,  but  we  can't  do  anythln  j 

Meanwhile,   according  to  Oi 
dozen  economists,  bankers  and 

interviewed,  Rhode  Island  

fer  from  the  debilitating  effects 
closures. 

After  the  base  closings,  the 
employment  rate  soared  from 
cent  to  18.2  per  cent,  rising  to 
per  cent  In  some  towns. 

Coupled  with  the  economic 
Middle  East  oil  embargo  and   . 
recession,  the  loss  of  the  Navy' 
Hon  annual  payroll  caused  an 

per   cent   loss   in   the   gross 

Rhode  Island,  which  trailed  the 
tlonal  per  capita  Income  by  only 
fell  $138  behind  two  years  later.  1 
small-business   Income   dropped 
cent  in  the  Newport  area  and  by 
In  the  Quonset  Point  area. 

Restaurants  and  bars  on 

Newport  folded  ahnost 

the  Navy  withdrew  Its  forces  .„, 
first  year,  hundreds  of  rental 
apartments  became  vacant. 

National    chain   retailers   which 
nounced    plans    for    new    outlets 
withdrew,  leaving  shopping 
ers  with  big  parking  lots  and  little 
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as  permanent  Teacher  employment  plummeted,  and 
several  towns  found  themselves  with  empty 
schools  and  bond  Issues  they  will  be  paying 
off  for  years. 

"There  has  been  nobody  as  little  as  us 
who  has  ever  been  so  devastated."  said  James 
O.  Roberson,  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development. 

"Other  states  could  absorb  this.  What  does 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  mean  to  New  York, 
or  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  to  Boston?  But  to 
us,  my  God.  it's  (the  base  closings)  a  big 
part  of  our  economy,"  Roberson  said. 

With  the  movement  of  most  of  Rhode 
Island's  textile  Industry  to  the  South  in  the 
1910s  and  1950s,  the  state  was  left  with  a 
labor  force  of  430,000,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
them  employed  In  the  Jewelry  Industry  and  a 
third  In  mostly  light  manufacturing.  Gor- 
ham  Silver  and  several  large  gold  and  silver- 
working  firms  are  located  here. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  the  state 
launched  an  aggressive  economic  develop- 
ment program,  committing  more  funds  per 
capita  on  such  promotion  than  any  other 
state  in  the  nation. 

Among  the  projects  designed  to  recoup  the 
loss  of  the  Navy  were  an  $80  million  mort- 
gage guarantee  program  for  new  factories 
and  equipment,  tax-exempt  induftrlal  reve- 
nue bonds,  tax  credits  and  write-offs  for  re- 
search and  development,  elimination  of  prop- 
erty and  sales  taxes  for  factory  equipment, 
a  state-funded-job  training  school  and  other 
incentives. 

The  state  also  feverishly  solicited  new  in- 
dustry, building  an  elaborate,  $200,000 
"briefing  room"  at  the  Providence  airport, 
with  sliding  screens  and  multimedia  visual 
presentations  designed  to  seduce  visiting  In- 
dustrialists Into  moving  to  Rhode  Island. 

But  the  linchpin  of  the  recovery  scheme 
was  the  plan  to  convert  the  old  Navy  instal- 
lations into  nearly  Instant  factory  centers, 
which  were  envisioned  as  providing  10,000 
new  Jobs  at  Quonset  and  2,500  more  in  the 
Newport  area. 

Rhode  Island  has  had  some  success,  despite 
the  tieup  of  its  planned  industrial  land.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.'s  Electric  Boat  Division 
opened  a  plant  at  Quonset  that  fabricates 
hull  plates  for  the  atomic-powered  Trident 
submarine.  The  component  parts  are  shipped 
to  Oroton,  Conn.,  by  barge. 

Electric  Boat,  which  invested  $17  million 
at  Quonset  in  the  face  of  a  restrictive,  one- 
year  lease,  employs  6,000  workers— all  hired 
from  the  unemployed  work  force.  The  divi- 
sion's capital  Investment  was  considered  ex- 
traordinary because  the  state— restricted  to 
the  terms  of  its  tenuous  and  temporary  con- 
trol over  Navy  land— could  offer  nothing 
more  than  a  one-year  lease,  cancelable  in  30 
days. 

John  B.  Dana,  Rhode  Island  Port  Author- 
ity director  in  charge  of  the  Quonset  Point 
land,  also  has  granted  one-year  factory 
leases— permissible  under  the  surplus  land 
terms  with  the  Navy— to  13  small  factory 
owners.  The  businesses — regarded  as  the  van- 
guard of  the  industrial  development  plans — 
Include  a  sailmaker  and  a  pipe  fabricating 
plant. 

Dana,  however  said  that  the  Navy  prop- 
erty— which  includes  82  miles  of  paved  roads. 
94  miles  of  water  lines,  40  miles  of  sanitary 
sewers  and  25  miles  of  underground  steam 
pipes— is  overdeveloped  for  the  use  that  the 
site  Is  now  getting. 

Moreover,  few  industrialists  are  willing 
to  make  a  capital  Investment  in  Rhode  Island 
on  the  basis  of  a  one-year  lease.  But  until  the 
stete  takes  title  to  the  surplus  Navy,  it  Is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  offer  more  than  a 
short-term  lease. 

Rhode  Island  officials  recently  took  a  bold 
step  and  tried  to  talk  a  consortium  of  two 
dozen  oil  companies  into  establishing  an  oil 
rig  services  center  on  the  surplus  piers  at 
Quonset  Point. 
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Encouraged  by  the  potential  for  oil  dis- 
coveries In  the  Georges  Bank  Field  In  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Baltimore  Canyon,  the 
oil  companies  tentatively  set  up  a  staging 
center  here.  They  brought  in  tons  of  equip- 
ment. Including  drilling  pipe  and  facilities 
for  making  the  chemical  compound  called 
"mud"  that  is  tised  as  a  drilling  lubricant. 

Richard  McCone,  general  manager  of  Supe- 
rior Oilfield  Service,  Inc.,  one  of  the  lessees 
who  located  at  Quonset  in  anticipation  of  a 
major  oil  find  at  Georges  Bank,  said  3,500 
to  6,000  oil  workers  could  be  employed  at 
Quonset  In  two  years  if  federal  government 
site  restrictions  are  lifted. 

"All  the  supplies  for  the  rigs  offshore  will 
have  to  come  from  this  staging  base.  Drill 
pipes  will  be  overhauled,  mud  will  have  to 
be  supplied,  and  the  entire  nuts-and-bolts 
backup  operation  will  have  to  be  made  out 
of  here,"  McCone  said. 

The  environmentalists,  led  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Conservation  Law  Foundation,  say 
they  are  not  trying  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress,  but  that  they  are  committed  to 
preserving  the  bay  from  industrial  ruin. 

Harold  R.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  founda- 
tion, said  the  $1  million  promised  by  the  De- 
fense Department  for  an  environmental  im- 
pact study  may  not  be  enough  to  chart  the 
ecological  Impact  on  undeveloped  lands  sur- 
rounding the  naval  facilities. 

But  In  the  view  of  bankers  such  as  Neal 
and  Hospital  Trust  president  Henry  Wood- 
bridge,  the  surplus  Navy  lands  are  essential 
to  Rhode  Island's  economic  recovery.  They 
argue  that  the  state  is  "losing  face"  with 
industrialists  across  the  country  because  of 
the  bureaucractlc  tleups,  and  that  chances  of 
exploiting  the  potential  of  the  Navy  land  may 
never  be  realized. 

"How  long  can  you  hold  people's  hands 
and  say,  'Here's  this  great  industrial  site, 
but  we  can't  give  you  anything  more  than 
a  one-year  lease,  because  we  don't  own  it 
yet'?"  asked  Roberson. 

"If  General  Motors  wanted  to  move  their 
whole  Detroit  operation  here  right  now,  we 
couldn't  do  a  thing  about  it.  That's  the  frus- 
tration of  it,"  he  added. 


SUPPORT  FOR  NOMINATION  OP 
ROBERT  S.  STRAUSS  TO  BE  U.S. 
TRADE  NEGOTIATOR 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Strauss  as  U.S. 
Trade  Negotiator.  His  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  appointments  made  by  the 
President,  if  not  the  very  best.  Mr. 
Strauss  is  one  of  the  most  talented  men 
in  the  United  States  and  his  acquies- 
cence to  serve  as  U.S.  Trade  Negotiator 
presents  an  opportunity  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  quickly  and  enthusiastically 
accept  and  support  his  nomination. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Strauss  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  have  found  him  at  all 
times  to  be  gracious,  able,  enthusiastic, 
hard-driving,  polite,  honest,  fair,  all 
combined  with  a  unique  ability  to  get 
things  done  quickly  and  competently.  I 
have  found  him  to  be  a  wonderful  family 
man  and,  through  my  close  association 
with  his  eldest  son,  Robert  A.  Strauss, 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  Olga.  I  have 
learned  that  he  has  instilled  in  them  a 
close  family  allegiance  that  can.  and 
often  does,  mean  more  than  any  of  his 
other  great  achievements.  He  succeeded 
as  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Party 
when  it  was  $9  million  in  debt  and,  most 
recently,  he  succeeded  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  his  role  of  U.S.  Trade  Negotiator. 
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I  am  proud  to  support  his  appointment 
now  and,  after  he  has  achieved  expected 
great  success.  I  will  be  even  prouder  to 
have  supported  him. 


S.  1099— GRAIN  AND  SOYBEAN 
RESERVE  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
23.  1977.  I  introduced  S.  1099.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  reserve  inventory  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  I  urge  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  measure. 

I  ^sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1099 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Grain  and  Soybean  Re- 
serve Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •"Secretary") 
shall  estabJlsh  and  maintain  a  separate  re- 
serve inventory  of  wheat,  feed  grain.-i,  and 
soybeans  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  ressrve  inventory  shall  noi  ex- 
ceed ( 1 )  500  million  bushels  in  the  ca.se  of 
wheat,  (2)  40  million  tons  In  the  case  of  feed 
grains,  and  (3)  200  million  bushels  in  the 
case  of  .soybeans. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "feed 
grains"  means  corn,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  and 
barley. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Inventory  reserve  provided 
for  In  this  Act  shall  be  provided  for  by 
offering  to  producers  who  have  eligible  com- 
modities under  a  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loan  or  pvircha.se  program,  an  oppor- 
tvinity  to  enter  into  a  storage  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  five  years  providing  for 
the  storage  of  grain  at  the  producer's  option 
either  in  approved  producer-owned  facilities 
or  In  commercial  warehouse  facilities.  The 
Secretary  may.  at  his  option,  reconcentrate 
all  grains  stored  In  commercial  warehouses 
at  such  points  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  taking  into  account  factors  in- 
cluding transportation  problems  and  normal 
marketing  patterns. 

(b)  Rotation  of  stocks  shall  be  permitted 
to  facilitate  maintenance  of  quality:  how- 
ever, the  storing  producer  or  warehotisemen 
shall,  at  all  times,  have  available  In  the 
designated  place  of  storage,  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  grain  covered  by  the 
producer's  commitment, 

(c)  Any  producer  entering  Into  a  storage 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  may  not  re- 
deem the  commodity  under  loan  or  dispose 
of  the  commodity  under  purchase  agree- 
ment at  a  price  lower  than  the  minimum 
price  at  which  the  Secretary  may  offer  re- 
serves under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  contracts  shall  contain  a  provision  per- 
mitting cancellation  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  same  price  requirements  set  forth  in  this 
section  for  offering  reserves  for  sale. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  quantity  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soybeans  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  Is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  Inventory  reserve  for 
such  commodity  prescribed  in  section  2(b), 
the  Secretary  may  purchase  quantities  of 
such  commodity  on  the  open  market,  but 
the  maximum  price  the  Secretary  may  pay 
for  any  such  commodity  not  acquired  under 
a  nonrecourse  loan  shall  be  the  average  price 
farmers  received  for  such  commodity  during 
the  preceding  three  marketing  years  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  customar>'  location  and  grade 
price  differentials. 


(e)  The  net  additional  quantity  of  any 
commodity  procured  under  this  section  In 
any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the 
following : 

(1)  80  per  centum  of  the  net  additional 
estimated  total  carryover  in  excess  of  normal 
for  the  marketing  year;  or 

(2)  the  amount  the  maximum  reserve  in- 
ventory specified  In  section  2(b)  exceeds  the 
total  stocks  of  such  ccmmcdlty  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act  and  except  when  a  state  cf  emer- 
gency has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President 
or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress 
declaring  that  such  reserve  Inventcrles 
should  not  be  sold,  the  Secretary  may  offer 
any  commodity  In  the  reserve  for  sale  at  the 
current  parity  price  for  such  commodity,  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  customary  location  and 
grade  differential,  or  at  such  greater  price 
as  may  be  obtained  through  normal  market 
channels.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
sales  during  any  marketing  year  shall  be 
limited  to  the  net  quantities  by  which  esti- 
mated domestic  consumption  and  exports 
exceed  estimated  domestic  production  and 
Imports. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  dispose 
of  commodities  In  such  reserve  a.s  follows: 

(1)  Such  commodities  may  be  used  to  re- 
lieve distress  (A)  In  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Pacific 
Trtist  Territory,  declared  by  the  President  to 
be  an  acute  distress  area  because  of  unem- 
ployment or  other  economic  cause  if  the 
President  finds  that  such  use  will  not  dis- 
place or  interfere  with  normal  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  (B)  In  con- 
nection with  any  major  disaster  determined 
by  the  President  to  warrant  a.sslstance  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-288). 

(2)  Such  commodities  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  state  of  civil  defense  emer- 
gency as  proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2251-2297). 

(3)  Such  commodities  may  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
(Including  producing  dairy  cattle),  sheep, 
and  goats  and  their  offspring,  under  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  and  providing  feed 
for  livestoclv  in  any  emergency  area  under 
the  Act  ol  September  21,  1959.  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1427,  note). 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  buy  and  sell  at  an 
equivalent  price,  allowuig  for  the  customary 
location  and  grade  differentials,  substantially 
equivalent  quantities  in  different  locations  or 
warehouses  to  the  extent  needed  to  properly 
handle,  rotate,  distribute,  and  locate  such 
reserve.  Such  purchases  to  offset  sales  shall  be 
made  within  two  market  days. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  accept  warehouse 
receipts  In  lieu  of  taking  physical  possession 
of  the  grain,  but  in  such  cases  the  obligor  un- 
der the  wsu-ehouse  receipt  shall  be  required  at 
all  limes  to  have  the  grade  stated  on  the 
warehouse  receipt  or  a  better  grade  available 
for  delivery. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  daily  list 
available  showing  the  price,  location,  and 
quantity  of  the  transactions  entered  into 
hereunder. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorlKed  to  be  appro- 


priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  oxit  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  otherwise  modifying 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  section 
412  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  seek  an  Inter- 
national agreement  for  a  system  of  food  re- 
serves to  meet  food  shortage  emergencies  and 
to  provide  insurance  against  unexpected 
shortfalls  in  food  production. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
of  Senatoi-s  submitted  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.    1070 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  1070,  Calendar  Order  No.  52. 
a  bill  to  authorize  additional  fimds  for 
housing  assistance,  is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  2-hour  time  limitation  on  the 
bill,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Proxmire  and  Mr.  Brooke  ;  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  one  amendment  by 
Mr.  Javits  of  2  hours;  a  time  limitation 
on  any  other  amendment  of  1  hour;  a 
time  limitation  of  one-half  hour  on 
amendments  in  the  second  degree,  de- 
batable motions  and  appeals,  and  points 
of  order,  it  such  are  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  discussion;  and  that  the 
agi-eement  be  in  the  usual  form  as  to  the 
division  and  control  of  time  and  as  to  the 
germaneness;  with  the  understanding 
that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Javits,  on 
which  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation,  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  resei"ving 
the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not  object. 
The  amendment  is  cleared  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1070  (Order  No.  52) .  a  bill  to  amend  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  for  housing  assist- 
ance for  lower  income  Americans  In  ILscal 
year  1977,  to  extend  the  Federal  riot  reinsur- 
ance and  crime  Insurance  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Neighbor- 
hoods, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  (except  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  on  which  there  shall  be  2  hours 
debate)  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  SO  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  man- 
ager of  the  blU  is  m  favor  of  any  such 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or 
his  designee:  Provided  further,  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bUl  shaU  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
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be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
and  controlled,  respectively,  bj 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmlre) 
ator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
tided.  That  the  said  Senators, 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  bll 
tlonal  time  to  any  Senator  c 
slderatlon  of  any  amendment 
tlon,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 


e^ally  divided 

the  Senator 

and  the  S<;u- 

qrooke) :  Pro- 

or  either  of 

their  control 

allot  addl- 

duilng  the  con- 

d  abatable  mo- 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 
NIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  th  it 
tees  may  have  until  midnigh 
file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEtl 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CO]  IMTTTEES 
TO  TIL    MID- 

.  President, 
commit- 
tonight  to 

;.  Without 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITIOl  f  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRE  TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  resumption  of  consideration 
code  of  conduct  measure  on 
and  after  the  two  leaders  hav 
ognized  under  the  standing  > 
recognized  to  call  up  a  matter 
which  the  minority  leader 
have  cleared  by  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


President, 

prior  to 

of  the 

tomorrow 

been  rec- 

rder,  I  be 

or  matters 

4nd  I  may 

Without 


lie. 


iges  past, 

the  com- 

grant 

presence 

1  irisely,  for 

the  wel- 


The  House  met  at  12  o'cloci  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  pri  yer: 

Humble  yourselves  in  the  si  'ht  of  the 
Lord  and  He  toill  lift  you  u  >.— James 
4:  10. 

Almighty  God,  our  help  in 
our  hope  for  years  to  come,  anc 
panion  of  our  way  through 
unto  us  a  fresh  sense  of  Thy 
that  we  may  use  this  new  day 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  anfi 
fare  of  all  mankind. 

We  pray  for  peace  in  our  . 
imderstanding  between  nations 
will  among  our  people,  and 
in  Thee  and  in  our  country  .. 
us  strong,  keep  us  steadfast 
us  the  upward  way  to  a 
together. 

"Lord  of  the  upward  way 

divine. 
Where  Thou  hast  set  Thy 

place  mine; 
And  move  and  march 

hast  trod, 
Keeping  face  forward  up 
God." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
ceedings  and  announces  to 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Joumkl  stands 
approved.  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  4  p.m.  to- 
morrow. I  believe  the  order  has  already 
been  entered,  has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  purpose 
of  coming  in  late  tomorrow  is  to  give 
committees  a  full  day  to  meet  without 
interruptions  from  the  floor.  I  believe 
this  order  has  already  been  entered: 
that,  immediately  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  un- 
der the  standing  order,  Mr.  Helms  will 
be  recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment 
No.  112,  on  which  there  is  a  20-minute 
time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  on  the 
disposition  of  that  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  by  Mr.  Helms  will 
be  voted  on,  the  time  having  already  ex- 
pired on  the  amendments:  amendment 
No.  114,  on  which  Mr.  Nelson  has  agreed 
to  have  an  up  or  down  vote;  amendment 
No.  113,  on  which  Mr.  Nelson  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  move  to  table;  amend- 
ment No.  158.  on  which  Mr.  Nelson  has 
indicated  that  he  will  move  to  table; 
amendment  No.  Ill,  on  which  Mr.  Nel- 
son has  indicated  he  will  move  to  table. 

Then,  following  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  amendment  No.  133,  by  Mr. 
Percy,  is  to  be  resumed,  as  I  understand 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood the  majority  leader  to  say  that, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Helms  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Ml-.  BAKER.  If  other  matters  are 
taken  care  of,  such  as  the  call  of  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar  or  execu- 
tive calendar.  I  understand  that  this  rec- 
ognition will  be  done  under  the  majority 
leader's  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
reminded  me  of  something.  Inasmuch  as 
he  and  I  have  10  minutes  each  to  begin 
with.  I  think  this  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  any  other  mat- 
ters. If  it  is  not.  we  shall  get  unanimous 
consent  to  do  otherwise  if  need  be. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  agreeable  with 
me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  that  about  sums  it  up  for  today. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  P.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  4  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:21 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday 
March  29.  1977,  at  4  p.m. 
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world,  for 
for  good 
a  faith 
which  makes 
.nd  show 
greater  life 


cur 
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may  I 

wherefer  Thou 

hill  of 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S  1026.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

•  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-452,  appointed  Mr.  Mathias  to  be  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-420,  appointed  Mr 
GoLDWATER  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  attend 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Guaymas,  Mexico, 
May  27-31,  1977. 


continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


his 
diy 
tie 


exam- 
s  pro- 
House 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 351,  MAKING  FURTHER 
CONTINUING  APPOPRIATIONS 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House 
Joint   Resolution   351    making    further 


PROPOSAL  BY  OSHA  REGARDING 
COTTON  GINS 

(Mr.  HIGHTOWER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  protest  of  one  more  in- 
trusion by  a  Federal  agency  into  private 
enterprise.  The  intrusion  of  which  I 
speak  Is  the  latest  proposal  by  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration to  place  cotton  gins  imder  a 
cotton  dust  exposure  standard.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  OSHA  personnel 
understand  the  occupational  hazards 
that  will  result  when  one-half  of  the 
small  country  gins  in  the  cotton  belt  go 
out  of  business  and  people  in  those  small 
towns  are  out  of  work. 

If  OSHA  could  understand  the  prog- 
ress in  working  conditions  made  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  I  think  they 
would  be  a  little  more  tolerant  and  allow 
changes  to  be  made  as  technology  de- 
velops. If  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
cotton,  you  understand  the  folly  of  "do- 
ing away  with  dust"  while  the  ginning 
of  cotton  Is  going  full  speed. 

Try  and  tell  some  of  these  ginners 
that  have  been  trying  to  recriut  doctors 
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to  their  rural  towns  that  they  must  have 
a  doctor  and  nurse  to  administer  pul- 
monary function  tests  to  all  new  employ- 
ees and  then  duplicate  tests  after  each 
employee  has  been  on  the  job  at  least 
4  but  not  more  than  10  hours. 

I  am  not  trying  to  put  a  price  on 
people's  health.  I  am  saying  you  take 
away  their  means  of  making  a  living 
and  you  break  a  people's  spirit — and 
that  is  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all. 


ZAIRE  NATIVES  SUPPORT  INVASION 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  latest  news  reports  indicate 
that  the  natives  of  the  area  of  Zaire 
which  has  been  invaded  support  the  in- 
vaders. They  reportedly  scatter  and  hide 
from  government  soldiers  and  refuse  to 
provide  food  for  the  army.  This  is  to  be 
expected  since  tribal  allegiance  is  more 
powerful  and  demanding  than  new  na- 
tional boundaries  in  that  part  of  Africa. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  we  have  kept  open  the  possi- 
bility of  sending  even  more  military  aid 
to  the  Mobutu  Government.  This  despite 
our  own  State  Department's  recognition 
of  human  rights  violations  by  Zaire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  Is 
making  a  colossal  blunder  by  sending  aid 
to  Zaire.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
help  stop  this  now. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  Without  objection,  a  call  of 
the  House  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  103] 


Alevander 

Fary 

Pike 

Anderson, 

Plndley 

PoaKe 

Calif. 

Plorlo 

Pressler 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Flowers 

Pursell 

Armstrong 

Ford,  Mich. 

Rangel 

Ashbrook 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Rhodes 

Badillo 

Prey 

Richmond 

Biaggl 

Oammage 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Oilman 

Roe 

Blouln 

Gonzalez 

Rogers 

Bosgs 

Harrington 

Santlnl 

Breaux 

Harsha 

Sawyer 

BrlnWey 

Holland 

Scheuer 

Brodhead 

Huckaby 

St  Oermain 

Brovvb.  Ohio 

Jeffords 

Staggers 

Broyhlll 

Koch 

Stelger 

Burke.  Fla. 

Krueger 

Stump 

Cederberg 

Le  Fanfe 

Symms 

Chlsholm 

Long,  La. 

Teague 

Clay 

McHugh 

Thone 

Collins,  m. 

McKay 

UdaU 

Conyers 

Mann 

Vender  Jagt 

Cornwell 

Mathis 

Walsh 

de  la  Oarza 

Mlkulskl 

Wampler 

Derwlnski 

MlUord 

Watkins 

Diggs 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Dodd 

Mottl 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Dornan 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wolff 

Drinan 

Patten 

Wydler 

Eckbardt 

Pepper 

Young,  Alaska 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Pettis 

Zeferetti 

English 

Pickle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  338 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  TOMORROW 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Afifairs  be 
granted  permission  to  sit  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March 
29,  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL OPERAIIONS  BY  ESTAB- 
LISHING A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  PERFORM  THE 
FUNCTIONS  OF  SUCH  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  420  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  420 
Resolved,  That  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  by 
establishing  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
to  perform  the  functions  of  such  joint  com- 
mittee for  the  House. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT  COMMrTTEE; 
MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  (hereinafter  in  this 
resolution  referred  to  as  the  "committee"). 

(b)  The  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
One  member  of  the  committee  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Speaker  to  serve  as  chairman. 
Any  VRcancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  continue 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  for  the  House,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Making  a  continuing  study  of  the  or- 
ganization and  ooeration  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  recommending  im- 
provements in  such  organization  and  opera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthening  the 
Congress,  simplifying  its  operations,  devel- 
oping cooperation  between  the  Houses  of 
Congress.  Improving  its  relationship  with 
other  branches  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  enabling  It  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Identifying  any  court  proceeding  or 
action  which,  in  the  ODlnion  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Congress,  or 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  consti- 
tutionally established  institution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  calling  such  proceed- 
ing or  action  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

(3)  Conducting  a  continuing  study  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  various  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
their  relative  workloads,  and  of  ways  of  ra- 


tionalizing committee  Jurisdictions  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  reporting 
to  the  Committee  on  Rviles  any  recommenda- 
tions on  the  more  equitable  distribution  of 
workload  or  the  more  rational  combination 
of  Jurisdictional  responsibilities. 

(4)  Exercising  the  functions  vested  in  It  by 
section  6  of  this  resolution. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
committee  shall  at  all  times  avoid  conflict 
or  duplication  with  the  activities  of  other 
committees,  commissions,  or  other  entitles 
established  by  the  House. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  not  have  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction.  Nothing  in  this  resolution, 
except  as  specifically  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section,  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  committee  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  t«  the  rules,  parlia- 
mentary procediire,  practices,  or  precedents 
of  the  House,  or  the  conMderatlon  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  tlouse. 

POWERS    OF    COMMITTrE 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  have  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  resolution  the  powers  with  respect  to 
sitting  and  acting  and  with  respect  to  sub- 
penas  that  a  committee  has  under  clause  2 
(m)  of  rtSe  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Reoresentatives  with  respect  to  that  com- 
mittee's functions  and  duties  under  rules  X 
and  XI  of  such  rules. 

STAFF    OF    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  resolution,  the  committee  Is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent 
basis  or  as  experts  or  consultants,  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their  duties, 
such  staff  as  the  committee  considers  nec- 
essary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  such  staff; 

(3)  to  fix  the  pay  of  not  more  than  two 
members  of  such  staff  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  higher  rate  of  pay  specified  In 
clause  6(c)  of  rule  XI  of  ♦.he  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  fix  the  pay 
of  other  staff  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
lower  rate  of  pay  specified  In  clause  6(c) 
of  such  rule  XI; 

(4)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  committee  considers  appro- 
priate: and 

(5)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  the  committee,  other 
than  expenses  in  connection  with  any  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof  held  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

OFFICE      OF      PLACEMENT      AND      OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  committee  shall  supervise 
and  control  the  functions,  as  they  relate  to 
the  House,  of  the  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  established  by  section 
406  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

(b)  The  OfBce  is  authorized  to  fix  the  pay 
of  not  more  than  one  member  of  its  staff  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  higher  rate  of  pay 
specified  in  clause  6(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  fix  the  pay  of  other  staff  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  lower  rate  of  pay  specified  in 
clause  6(c)  of  such  rxile  XI. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee    amendment:    Strike    the    word 
"committee"  wherever  it  appears  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "select  committee". 
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The  committee  amendmen  was  agreed 


\!r. 


amendr  lents 


to 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas, 
there  are  no  objections  thai 

to    the    committee    

Committee  on  Rules  adopte< 
committee   amendments,   ai; 
were  offered  by  the  minority 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mous  consent  that  the 
mlttee   amendments    be 
read,  printed  in  the  Record 
sldered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection 
The    remaining    commltt^ 
ments  are  as  follows: 

Commltteo  amendments:  On 
20.  strike  the  period,  Insert  In 
a  comma,  and  add  the  following 
shall   anything   in   this   resolution 
strued  to  authorize  the  select 
operate  or  supervise  a  permanen 
the  broadcast  coverage  of  the  ] 
the  House  without  the  express 
proval  of  the  House.". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  strike  all 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 


ask  unani- 
remaflnlng  com- 
as 
and  con- 


cor  sldered 


cpjectlon  to 
from 


gentle  nan 


amend- 

3age  3,  line 

leu  thereof 

vords:  "nor 

be  con- 

c4mmittee  to 

system  for 

proceedings  of 

prior  ap- 


ai  id 


<f 


POWniS    AND    DUTIES    OF    STLECT 


Sec.  4.  Insofar  as  applicable. 
Of  rule  XI,  clauses  1,  2,  and  3, 
the  select  committee,  and  the 
tee  shall  adopt  written  rules 
be  inconsistent  with  "the  rules  of 

On  page  5,  line  2,  strike  the 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
lowing:  "except  that  nothing  In 
tlon  shall  be  deemed  to  authorlz 
bers  of  staff  of  the  select 
outside  the  continental  United 

On  page  5,  after  line  13,  add 
new  section: 

EXPENSES 


th( 


commltl  ee 


tte 


Sec.  7.  Subject  to  the  adoption 
resolutions  as  required  by  claus 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the 
mlttee   may   Incur   expenses   In 
with  Its  duties  under  this 


resolui  Ion 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas, 
yield  30  minutes  for  the  ^_-, 
bate  only  to  the  distinguished 
from   Illinois    (Mr.    AndersoiI) 
would  like  to  add  at  this  timt 
yielding  that  I  do  on  either 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
as  T  may  consume. 

Mr.   Speaker,   House 
provides   for   the  creation   of 
Committee  on  Congressional 
to  be  composed  of  seven  Me 
House  appointed  by  the 
whom  the  Speaker  shall 
chairman.  The  select 
continue  the  work  and 
Joint     Committee     on 
Operations. 

The  other  body  has,  with  _ 
tion,  done  away  with  all  ioint 
tees.  That  is  a  matter  of  the 
of  the  other  body,  and  that  is 
with  which  they  will  have  to  ., 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  instant 
volving  the  Select  Committee 
gressional  Operations,  I  woul( : 
the  House  that  the  commissioi 


mb;rs 
Speak  ;r 
design  ite 


) 
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Speaker, 

know  of 

The 

these  five 

of   which 


section  4. 
f(^lowlng : 

lOMMriTEE 

provisions 

shbll  apply  to 

sel(  ct  commlt- 

whl(  h  shall  not 

the  House." 

period.  Insert 

the  fol- 

;hls  resolu- 

the  mem- 

to  travel 

1  Itates." 

following 


of  expense 

5  of  rule 

select  com- 

Eonnectlon 


amendm^its    were 

gentletnan  from 
recognized  for  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 

purp)se  of  de- 

I  lentleman 

and   I 

that  any 

sile  will  be 

iuch  time 

Resolfition   420 

a   Select 

Qperations 

of  the 

one  of 

as  the 

committee  would 

f unctk  ns  of  the 

Con  sessional 


one 


excep- 

commit- 

udgment 

sbmething 

ve. 

case  in- 
on  Con- 
remind 
I — and  If 


the  House  adopts  this  resolution,  It  will 
be  the  select  committee — will  continue 
the  extremely  important  function  of  the 
House  Placement  Office.  On  the  average 
in  1  year's  time,  this  new  select  commit- 
tee will  handle  more  than  10,000  proc- 
essings of  applicants  for  placement  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
amounts  to  an  average  of  200  applicants 
from  each  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  not  one  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  has  not  called  upon  this  very  distin- 
guished and  able  commission  to  work  out 
many  of  our  problems  relative  to  appli- 
cations for  employment.  When  we  con- 
sider the  enormous  amount  of  time  in- 
volved and  the  inconvenience  that  each 
Member  of  the  House  and  his  or  her  own 
private  staff  would  be  confronted  with 
in  handling  these  matters  without  this 
service,  indeed  this  resolution  affords  us 
an  opportunity  to  improve  as  best  we  can 
on  our  methods  of  selecting  employees. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  like  to  go 
on  with  the  rest  of  this  statement  with- 
out emphasizing  another  very,  very  im- 
portant function  of  this  commission, 
which  will  now  be.  hopefully,  the  select 
committee.  That  fimctlon  Is  performed 
by  a  small  legal  staff,  a  staff  that  busies 
Itself  with  looking  out  particularly  and 
especially  with  regard  to  matters  of  law 
that  have  unique  and  Important  appli- 
cation to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  fimctlon  would, 
if  for  no  ottier  reason,  justify  the  crea- 
tion today  of  this  select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  directs 
the  select  committee  to  continue  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  as  follows: 

Making  a  continuing  study  of  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  recom- 
mending improvements  in  such  organi- 
zation and  operation  with  a  view  toward 
strengthening  the  Congress,  simplifying 
Its  operations,  developing  cooperation 
between  the  Houses  of  Congress,  improv- 
ing its  relationship  with  other  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  enabling 
It  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution. 

Identifying  any  court  proceeding  or 
action  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  select 
committee,  is  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
Congress  or  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  a  constitutionally  established 
institution  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  calling  such  proceeding  or  action  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Conducting  a  continuing  study  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  standing 
committees  of  the  House  and  their  rela- 
tive workloads,  and  of  ways  of  rationaliz- 
ing committee  jurisdictions  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  reporting 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  any  recom- 
mendations on  the  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  workload  or  the  more  ra- 
tional combination  of  jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Section  6  of  House  Resolution  420 
transfers  the  Office  of  Placement  and 
Management  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  select  committee.  Its  organi- 
zation and  duties  wiU  be  similar  to  those 
presently  In  existence  for  this  Office 
within  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  carrying  out  these 
functions,  the  select  committee  shall  at 
all  times  avoid  conflict  or  duplication 
with  the  activities  of  other  committees, 
commissions,  or  other  entities  estab- 
lished by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  select  committee  would  have  no  leg- 
islative authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  provides  that 
nothing  In  this  resolution  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  select  committee 
to  operate  or  supervise  a  permanent 
broadcasting  system  without  the  express 
prior  approval  of  the  House. 

As  provided  In  another  committee 
amendment  to  House  Resolution  420, 
the  provisions  of  clauses  1,  2,  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  apply  to  the  select 
committee  Insofar  as  applicable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  select  committee  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  staff  as  It 
considers  necessary  and  to  pay  not  more 
than  three  members  of  the  staff  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  higher  rate  of  pay 
specified  under  the  rules  In  clause  6(c) 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  fix  the  pay  of 
other  staff  members  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  lower  rate  of  pay  specified  In 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  indicated  that  no 
new  staff  Is  expected  to  be  hired  and  that 
the  language  is  intended  to  cover  the 
existing  staff. 

May  I  add  at  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  the  staff  people  are  in  place  and 
there  will  be  no  additional  staff  mem- 
bers. Most  of  these  people,  some  28  staff 
members,  are  actively  engaged  In  the 
handling  of  this  tremendous  load  of 
placement  applications  that  each  Mem- 
ber is  confronted  with  every  year. 

Members  and  staff  of  the  select  com- 
mittee could  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  performance  of  their  official  duties, 
other  than  with  respect  to  committee  or 
subcommittee  meetings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  committee  amendment 
provides  that  nothing  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Mem- 
bers or  staff  of  the  select  committee  to 
travel  outside  the  continental  United 
States.  Funds  for  the  select  committee 
will  be  provided  In  the  usual  manner  by 
a  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  approved 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  and  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  vield  myself  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  some  reluctance 
and  even  sadness  that  I  rise  to  oppose 
House  Resolution  420  which  would  create 
a  House  Select  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations.  I  say  this  because  I 
was  originally  one  of  the  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  this  as  a  joint  committee 
when  It  was  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
back  in  1970. 1  also  supported  giving  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
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erations  the  additional  responsibility  of 
reviewing  and  making  recommendations 
on  our  committee  jurisdictions  and  work- 
loads when  that  proposal  was  offered  in 
the  committee  reform  amendments. 
House  Resolution  988,  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  I  have  admired  and  ap- 
preciated much  of  the  work  the  joint 
committee  has  done  over  the  years,  par- 
ticularly the  technological  innovations  it 
has  introduced  to  modernize  and  stream- 
line our  operations.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  Chairman  Brooks  and  the 
ranking  Republican  (Mr,  Cleveland), 
and  all  the  other  House  Members  who 
have  served  on  the  joint  committee  since 
its  inception  in  1971.  They  have  given 
selfless  and  tireless  service  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Congress  as  an  institution. 
We  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  joint 
committee  for  the  pioneering  work  it  did 
on  the  concept  of  broadcasting  congres- 
sional floor  proceedings.  The  joint  com- 
mittee's hearings  and  study  on  broad- 
casting proved  to  be  an  invaluable  re- 
source in  our  Rules  Committee  broadcast 
efforts  in  the  last  Congress,  and  also 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  present  in- 
House  broadcast  test. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  op- 
pose the  creation  of  this  select  commit- 
tee for  the  same  reason  the  Senate  voted 
this  year  to  abolish  the  joint  committee 
it  is  designed  to  replace  and  absorb  its 
functions  under  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  To  quote 
from  the  Stevenson  Committee's  report 
issued  last  September  on  the  matter  of 
abolishing  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  and  assigning  its 
functions  to  Rules  ajid  Administration: 

The  report  makes  this  consolidation  to  es- 
tablish a  worklcid  closer  to  those  of  the 
other  standing  committees,  makes  member- 
ship more  attractive  to  Senators,  consolidates 
and  rationalizes  in  one  place  Jurisdiction 
over  the  operation  of  the  Senate  and  other 
components  of  the  legislative  branch,  and 
meets  the  Select  Committee's  goal  that  all 
minor  committees  be  consolidated  in  major 
standing  committees  and  the  overall  num- 
ber of  the  committees  and  subcommittees 
be    reduced. 

Does  it  make  an  sense  for  us,  when 
the  other  body  has  just  moved  to  abolish 
several  committees  and  joint  committees 
and  better  consolidate  and  rationalize 
jurisdictions  ander  fewer  standing  com- 
mittees— does  it  make  any  sense  for  us 
at  the  same  time  to  move  in  the  exact 
opposite  direction  by  contributing  to  the 
further  fragmentation  of  jurisdictions 
and  proliferation  of  select  committees 
as  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  this  reso- 
lution  today? 

I  would  have  been  prepared  to  support 
this  resolution  if  I  thought  this  select 
committee  was  prepared  to  undertake 
the  type  of  work  attempted  by  our  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  in  the  93d 
Congress  and  the  Senate  counterpart 
committee  in  the  94th  Congress — that  is, 
if  I  thought  it  would  take  seriously  the 
responsibility  assigned  to  it  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)(3)  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
quote: 

Conducting  a  continuing  study  of  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  various  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
their  relative  workloads,  and  of  ways  of 
rationalizing    committee    Jurisdictions    be- 


tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  re- 
porting to  the  Committee  on  Rule;  any  rec- 
ommendations on  the  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  workload  or  the  more  rational 
combination  of  Jurisdictional  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  other  words,  I  would  be  willing  to 
support  the  creation  of  this  select  com- 
mittee if  I  thought  it  would  and  could 
lay  the  groundwork  for  an  overhaul  of 
our  fragmented  committee  system  so 
that  the  Rules  Committee  could  act  on 
these  recommendations  next  session. 

This  language  I  just  quoted  is  nearly 
identical  to  the  language  in  the  original 
Boiling-Martin  resolution  in  the  93d 
Congress,  House  Resolution  988,  which 
was  modified  only  slightly  by  the  Han- 
sen substitute  which  was  adopted.  To 
quote  from  pages  76  and  77  of  the 
Boiling-Martin  report  (H.  Rept.  93-916, 
part  II) : 

A  key  aspect  of  any  viable  reorganization 
Is  provision  for  continuing  evaluation  of 
Its  effectiveness,  and  for  periodic  adjust- 
ments In  the  Institution  as  new  situations 
arise.  By  Implementing  a  mechanism  ex- 
plicitly designed  to  accomplish  these  tasks, 
the  House  will  provide  "preventive  mainte- 
nance" of  Ifs  committee  structure. 

The  report  then  quotes  the  resolution's 
language  ■\vhich  assigns  this  committee 
jurisdictional  study  to  the  House  Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional  Operations.  The  Boiling-Martin 
report  then  goes  on  to  read,  and  again 
I  quote: 

The  present  recommendation,  therefore, 
provides  a  concrete  expression  of  the  Joint 
committees  overall  responsibilities.  The  Joint 
committee's  reports.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  Rule  X,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  con- 
sideration and  possible  submission  to  the 
full  House. 

To  quote  further  from  the  report: 

The  select  committee  is  convinced  that 
this  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
recommendations  it  makes  to  the  House. 

In  other  words,  the  House  Members  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  were  expected  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Boiling-Martin  Committee 
through  a  continuing  study  of  our  com- 
mittee jurisdictions  and  workloads  and 
make  periodic  recommendations  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  action. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Did  I  understand  the  distinguished 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  would  support 
the  legislation  if  he  thought  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  take 
seriously  that  provision  on  the  continu- 
ing study  of  the  problem  of  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
understand  that  we  will  take  seriously 
any  part  of  our  authority  if  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  it 
would  be  under  the  authority  of  the 
select  committee? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appreci- 
ate the  question  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  asked.  Let  me  pnswer  it 
In  this  way. 


The  sad  fact  Is,  the  joint  committee's 
House  members  have  done  nothing  In 
this  area  over  the  last  2  years  since  the 
adoption  of  that  provision  of  the  Boiling- 
Martin  resolution.  Moreover,  it  was  made 
quite  clear  in  the  Rules  Committee  hear- 
ings on  this  resolution  that  they  were 
not  expected  to  fulfill  this  responsibility 
and  that  they  would  not.  This  became 
evident  when  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
require  the  select  committee  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Rules  Committee  a 
year  from  now  on  committee  jurisdic- 
tional and  workload  changes.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  op- 
posed my  amendment  because  he  did  not 
think  the  chairman  of  the  proposed  se- 
lect committee  would  be  sympathetic  to 
genuine  committee  reforms  based  on  his 
past  performance. 

When  I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, "Isn't  it  implicit  in  this  resolution 
that  that  is  one  of  the  things  this  com- 
mittee is  going  into?"  he  replied,  "I  do 
not  know  if  it  Is  implicit.  It  is  not  an 
argument  that  I  have  ever  made."  I  re- 
sponded, "Take  that  away  and  I  don't 
know  what  we  have  got  the  select  com- 
mittee for."  Mr.  Bolling  replied:  "Two 
reasons :  One  is  to  watch  what  the  courts 
do  to  affect  the  House  and  the  other  is 
employment." 

In  other  words,  we  are  being  asked  to 
create  this  select  committee,  at  a  cost  of 
$730,000  a  year,  simply  to  supervise  the 
Placement  Office  and  track  court  pro- 
ceedings which  affect  the  Congress.  And 
even  the  future  of  those  two  dubious  mis- 
sions is  in  doubt.  To  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Bolling: 

I  think  there  la  a  very  real  possibility  that 
t*'©  two  orln-^lpal  funftlons,  operational 
functions,  of  this  committee  .  .  .  which  deal 
with  the  emplovment  office  and  a  review  of 
Judicial  decisions  that  affect  the  Congress 
might  be  recommended  to  end  up  In  another 
place. 

To  quote  further  from  Mr.  Bolling 's 
remarks  relating  to  possible  future  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Obey  Commission: 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  find  It  easy  to 
support  this  particular  version  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  that,  franHy,  I  don't  see  any  point 
In  moving  around  those  two  functions.  They 
can  go  to  other  places  than  this  select  com- 
mittee, when  there  Is  In  prospect  an  exten- 
sive, proposed  reorganization  of  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Bolling  went  on  to  say,  and  again 
I  quote : 

I  don't  pee  any  conflict  between  this  se- 
lect committee  continuing  to  operate  the 
employment  office,  or  continuing  to  perform 
the  function  of  examining  Judicial  decisions 
that  affect  the  House.  There  might  be  a  con- 
flict later  on,  but  there  isn't  noio. 

So,  even  the  two  flimsy  reasons  for 
creating  this  select  committee,  super- 
vision of  the  placement  office  and  com- 
piling court  proceedings  of  interest  to 
the  Congress,  may  very  well  be  shifted 
elsewhere  in  the  very  near  future  as 
a  result  of  "an  extensive,  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  Institution."  One  might  then 
ask,  what  is  wrong  with  creating  the 
select  committee  as  the  temporary  care- 
taker for  these  functions  until  they  are 
shifted  elsewhere?  The  answer  is.  this 
select  committee  is  not  being  presented 
as  a  one-Congress  committee.  When  I 
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questioned  Chairman  BROois  in  the 
Rules  Committee  as  to  wheth  er  he  had 
in  mind  a  permanent  select  Committee, 
he  responded,  and  I  quote: 

You  set  up  a  permanent  conJnlttee.  but 
It  Is  called  a  select  committee  e  ad  it  must 
be  confirmed  every  session  of  Co  igress  or  It 
Is  not  permanent  anymore. 


0  peri 


lo  e 


So  what  we  are  talking 
today,  is  creating  a  permanent 
committee  to  oversee   two 
functions  which  it  will  soon 
point,  this  will  be  a  select  coitmittee 
search  of  a  mission.  It  is  alrfady 
from  the  resolution,  in  section 
I  quote: 

In  carrying  out  the  functions 
In  subsection  (a)   of  this  section 
mlttee  shall  at  all  times  avoid 
duplication  with  the  activities  of 
mlttees,  commissions,  or  other 
tablished  by  the  House. 


s|bout  here 

select 

ational 

.  At  that 

in 

clear 

3(b).  and 

referred  to 

the  com- 

confllct  or 

Jthcr  com- 

( ntitles  es- 


nct 


That  was  inserted  to  make 
the  select  committee  would 
on  the  work  of  the  Obey 
That  effectively  knocks  out  its 
bilities  under  section  3(a).  W( 
ready  established  that  the 
mittee  will  not  be  working  on 
Jurisdictions  and  workloads 
trespasses  on  Rules  Committee 
tlon.  So  that  eliminates  Its  ^ . 
ties  under  section  3(a)  (3).  Th« 
remaining  responsibilities  are 
ceedings  and  the  personnel 
it  will  soon  lose  that.  In  shoilt 
enumerated  functions  of  the 
mittee  have  practically  been 
before  It  has  even  been 
only  leaves  It  with  a  name, 
bers.  and  a  staff.  This  whole 

should  be  entitled,  "Mission 

since  "improbable"  means  "nol 
happen  or  be  true."  and  it  Is 

the  record  that  the  -._^ 

signed  to  the  select  committe ! 
resolution  are  not  likely  to 
true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  brief  tlm( 
Ing,  I  would  like  to  offer 
reasons  why  this  resolution 
feated.  though  its  improbabU 
alone  should  sufBce 


se  ect 


cffice, 


s€  lect 


crea  ed 


sone 


seve  ral 


First,  we  are  once  again  „ 
an  Important  resolution  under  . 
no-amendment  procedure,  evei 
four  of  our  last  nine  select 
resolutions  have  been  brough 
floor  under  an  open  rule.  This  n( 
ment  procedure  thus  makes  it 
for  us  to  dream  up  a  new  .__^ 
for  the  select  committee  in  th't 
an  amendment  to  justify  its 

Second,  the  nonpartisan 
of  this  committee  has  been 

not    designating    a ,. 

party  ratio  of  nearly  equal 

stead,  it  is  Implied  In  this . 

the  Democratic  Caucus  rule 
that  Is.   a  2-to-l-plus-l   ratio 
Democrats  and  two  Republlcanj 
of  the  3-to-2  makeup  which 
der  the  Legislative 
of  1970. 


wll 


Reorganize  tlon 


•'  that 


Third,  while  It  Is  obvious 
now  become  a  partisan,  majorl 
nated  committee.  Instead  of  tfce 
partisan.  Institutional 
was,  the  resolution  neverthelest 
the  requirement  In  section 
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a  closed, 

though 
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-amend- 
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Act 
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commlttet  It  once 
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hat  the 


staff  be  completely  nonpartisan.  In  other 
words,  the  minority  will  not  have  the 
same  right  it  does  on  standing  House 
committees  to  appoint  Its  own  staff. 

Fourth,  while  other  committees  of  the 
House  are  prohibited  by  our  rules  from 
hiring  more  than  a  specified  number  of 
professional  and  clerical  staff,  and  while 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  was  limited  under  the  1970 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  to  not 
more  than  six  professional  and  six  cler- 
ical staff,  this  resolution  provides  for  im- 
limited  numbers  of  staff  at  level  V  sal- 
aries, and  moreover  three  staffers  at  level 
IV  salaries,  which  is  $50,000  per  year, 
one  more  level  IV  staff  person  than  our 
standing  committees  are  permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  were  success- 
ful in  the  Rules  Committee  in  offering 
four  amendments  to  Improve  this  reso- 
lution by  barring  foreign  travel,  prohibit- 
ing operation  of  a  permanent  House 
broadcast  system,  bringing  it  under  the 
first  three  clauses  of  House  rule  XI,  and 
providing  for  regular  funding  through 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
these  amendments  do  nothing  to  alter 
the  remaining  glaring  deficiency  In  this 
resolution  which  Is  that  this  is  a  select 
committee  without  a  mission.  Perhaps  it 
is  appropriate  that  this  is  called  a  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
since  the  biggest  operation  has  already 
been  performed  on  It:  All  of  Its  vital 
functions  have  been  removed  before  It 
has  even  begim  to  operate  on  Its  own. 
Perhaps  the  kindest  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  render  It  completely  inopera- 
tive before  It  discovers  that  it  cannot 
operate. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  saying  among  students  of  gov- 
ernment that  you  never  terminate  a  tem- 
porary tax  or  abolish  a  government  com- 
mission. What  we  are  witnessing  today 
is  a  classic  example  of  that  maxim. 

House  Resolution  420  proposes  to  es- 
tablish a  select  committee  to  "continue" 
the  work  of  a  joint  committee  that  was 
abolished  last  month  In  the  Interest  of 
Improving  congressional  operations.  The 
assignment  of  the  new  committee:  To 
study  ways  of  Improving  congressional 
operations. 

This  Is  not  as  much  of  a  paradox  as 
It  seems,  however,  because  a  close  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  reveals  that  the 
committee  will  not  actually  do  the  job 
that  is  being  assigned  to  It.  Amendments 
added  by  the  Rules  Committee  provide 
that  the  select  committee  shall  not  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  is  prohibited 
from  making  any  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  "rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, practices  or  precedents  of  the 
House,  or  the  consideration  of  any  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  of  the  House." 

Furthermore,  the  select  committee  Is 
instructed  to  "at  all  times  avoid  conflict 
or  duplication"  with  the  activities  of  any 
other  House  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity. 

One  might  respectfully  Inquire,  Mr 
Speaker,  what  then  Is  to  be  the  mission 
of  such  a  body  And  why  wlU  It  require 
three  staff  slots  at  $50,000  per  aimum 


and  an  unlimited  number  of  staff  posi- 
tions at  not  more  than  $47,000  each  to 
do  the  job? 

Another  close  reading  of  the  bill — 
on  the  last  page — shows  that  it  will  have 
the  duty  of  running  the  House  Placement 
Office.  Oh.  yes.  and  that  it  will  keep  track 
of  court  decisions  affecting  Congress  and 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
when  needed. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  service?  An 
estimated  $730,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  what  we 
have  here  is  a  committee  in  search  of  a 
job.  Appropriately  enough,  it  will  be  In 
charge  of  the  House  Placement  Office, 
and  little  else.  Who  is  kidding  whom? 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote.  Failing  that,  I  urge 
this  new  committee  to  truly  contribute 
to  congressional  efficiency,  by  making  its 
first  recommendation  its  own  abolition. 
That  would  truly  be  a  first  in  the  politi- 
cal science  books. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  mis- 
conceptions appear  to  exist  about  the 
purposes  and  effect  of  House  Resolution 
420.  It  will  be  useful  to  clear  them  up 
immediately. 

House  Resolution  420  continues  the 
work  of  an  existing  committee — with 
the  same  functions,  the  same  staff,  the 
same  location.  It  does  not  create  a  new 
committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  does  not  duplicate  the  activi- 
ties of  any  other  committee  or  commis- 
sion. This  will  also  be  true  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations. 
No  other  committee  or  commission  per- 
forms the  functions  or  provides  the  serv- 
ices which  we  do. 

Operation  of  the  Placement  Office  and 
the  tracking  of  court  cases  of  concern  to 
the  Congress  are  Important  functions  of 
our  conunittee,  but  they  are  in  no  way 
our  only  functions — far  from  it  as  I 
shall  demonstrate. 

The  joint  committee  has  cooperated 
extensively  with  the  Commission  on  Ad- 
ministrative Review.  We  have  not  dupli- 
cated their  activities,  nor  have  they  du- 
plicated ours.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  Commission— which  is  an  ad  hoc 
body  and  will  cease  to  function  at  the 
end  of  this  session— will  recommend  the 
transfer  of  any  of  the  joint  committees 
or  the  proposed  select  committee's  func- 
tions. 

As  a  select  committee,  the  fimctions 
of  the  joint  committee  will  continue  un- 
changed and  undiminished. 

Those  functions  have  proved  their 
worth  as  the  continuing  demand  of  Mem- 
bers for  our  services  and  publications 
and  assistance  will  indicate.  Our  staff  is 
experienced.  Staff  salaries  are  based  on 
the  same  provisions  that  govern  salaries 
in  every  other  committee. 

The  joint  committee,  and  the  select 
committee  we  propose  to  take  its  place, 
does  indeed  have  a  mission — a  mission 
that  Is  Important  to  every  Member  and 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  need  for  the  resolution— which 
would  simply  reconstitute,  in  effect,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
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erations  as  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations — arises  di- 
rectly from  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
That  body,  in  approving  Senate  Reso- 
lution 4  to  restructure  Its  committee 
system,  voted  to  eliminate  a  number  of 
standing,  select  and  joint  committees, 
including  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Senators'  conmiittee 
assignments. 

Senate  Members  have  informed  us 
they  will  begin  phasing  out  the  joint 
committee  Immediately. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  we  believe 
that  adoption  of  House  Resolution  420 
represents  the  wisest  and  most  appro- 
priate action  for  the  House  to  take.  We 
have  reached  this  decision  after  consul- 
tations with  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  many  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  believe  the  work  of 
our  committee  should  be  continued  with- 
out Interruption. 

That  Is  precisely  what  House  Resolu- 
tion 420  Is  designed  to  accomplish:  Con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  joint  committee 
without  Interruption — nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  We  believe  a  House  select 
committee  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
this  purpose  for  several  reasons : 

First,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
clients  of  the  joint  committee — the 
Members  and  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate — are  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Second,  the  offices  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee are  physically  located  within  the 
House,  so  no  disruption  or  delay  would 
be  Involved. 

Third,  substantially  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  Members  and  committees 
who  regularly  call  on  the  joint  commit- 
tee and  its  staff  for  assistance  are  also 
in  the  House. 

Fourth,  the  same  high  proportion  of 
users  of  the  joint  committee's  products, 
services,  and  publications  is  accounted 
for  by  the  Members,  committees,  and 
staffs  of  the  House. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  the 
joint  committee  has  always  been  pri- 
marily a  House-oriented  committee,  and 
House  Resolution  420  would  provide  for- 
mal recognition  of  that  fact. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
under  House  Resolution  420,  the  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  would  function,  within 
the  House,  exactly  as  the  joint  commit- 
tee has  functioned  within  the  Congress. 

We  are  asking  for  no  new  authority. 

We  are  seeking  no  new  jurisdiction. 

We  are  requesting  no  additional  staff. 

Let  me  describe,  briefly,  what  it  is  that 
we  do.  The  joint  committee  derives  its 
authority  and  jurisdiction  from  two 
sources:  The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974. 

In  drafting  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  420  regarding  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  the  select  committee, 
we  followed  very  explicitly  the  language 
of  these  statutes.  Except  for  slight  sty- 
listic    changes — to    account    for     the 


change  from  a  joint  conmiittee  to  a  se- 
lect committee — the  wording  is  the  same. 

Under  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970 — and  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 420 — we  are  required  to,  and  I 
summarize: 

First,  study  and  recommend  Improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Congress  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
institution  internally  and  improve  its  re- 
lationships with  other  branches  of  the 
Government; 

Second,  identify,  and  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  court  proceedings 
and  actions  of  interest  to  the  Congress: 

Third,  supervise  and  control  the  Office 
of  Placement  and  Office  Management. 

Under  the  Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1974 — and  under  House  Reso- 
lution 420 — we  are  required  to.  and  again 
I  summarize : 

Fourth,  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions dealing  with  the  workloads  and 
jurisdictions  of  House  committees. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ex- 
cept for  the  operating  authority  we  have 
in  connection  with  the  Office  of  Place- 
ment and  Office  Management,  we  do  not 
have  now — nor  are  we  seeking  in  House 
Resolution  372 — any  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion. Our  authority  is.  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be.  limited  solely  to  conducting 
studies  and  making  recommendations. 

But  this  authority  is  important,  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
As  a  result  of  the  extensive  studies  dur- 
ing the  mid-1960's  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
the  Congress  concluded  that  rapid  tech- 
nological and  social  change  affected  this 
institution  as  well  as  every  other  insti- 
tution in  the  land.  It  recognized  that 
Congress  needed  an  institutional  com- 
mittee, one  that  would  devote  its  full 
attention  to  the  job  of  helping  Congress 
work  effectively.  Our  joint  committee 
is.  and  the  proposed  select  committee 
would  continue  to  be,  the  permanent 
successor  to  that  farsighted  body  and 
the  only  committee  in  either  House  spe- 
cifically assigned  this  essential  respon- 
sibiUty. 

In  exercising  this  responsibility,  we 
have  maintained  a  low  profile.  Our  ob- 
jectives have  been  practical  ones:  To 
Improve  the  operations  of  the  Congress 
by  providing  useful  services  and  by  meet- 
ing identifiable  needs.  We  have  not  in- 
truded on  other  committees'  jurisdic- 
tions. We  have  deliberately  avoided  un- 
necessary and  unproductive  controversy. 
We  have  purposely  resisted  pie-in-the- 
sky  proposals.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
dedicated  all  our  activities  to  help  Mem- 
bers, committees,  and  their  staffs  do  a 
better  job. 

Many  of  you  are  personally  familiar 
with  some  of  our  achievements.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Members  have  made  good  use  of  the 
breakthroughs  we  have  brought  about  in 
the  application  of  computer  technology 
to  the  information  needs  of  the  House, 
including  the  Member  Information  Net- 
work of  terminals  we  established  last 
yeau- — a  project  we  later  transferred  to 
the  House  Information  Systems. 

You  and  your  staffs  regularly  use  our 
Congressional  Handbook,  which  we  re- 
vise and  update  four  times  a  year,  the 


only  source  of  its  kind — first  in  our  200 
year  history. 

Our  Placement  Office  has  assisted 
many  of  your  job-seeking  constituents 
from  among  the  nearly  10,000  applicants 
we  interview  and  test  each  year — an 
average  of  approximately  20  constitu- 
ents from  each  of  your  districts. 

The  Placement  Office  helps  you  find 
qualified  employees — and  has  placed  an 
average  of  three  employees  in  every 
Member's  office. 

Our  information  inventories  have 
brought  together  in  one  place,  for  the 
first  time,  thousands  of  sources  and  serv- 
ices available  to  the  House  from  the  leg- 
islative branch,  the  executive  branch 
and  private  organizations  on  virtually 
every  subject  of  concern  to  the  Congress, 
all  carefully  organized  and  extensively 
indexed. 

Our  publication.  STAFF,  provides  the 
first  marketplace,  in  effect,  of  profession- 
ally useful  information  and  ideas  for  the 
staffs  of  Congress. 

More  and  more  Members'  and  com- 
mittee offices  are  working  more  effi- 
ciently because  of  the  management 
assistance  we  provide. 

We  developed  and  installed  the  s\mi- 
mary  of  proceedings  and  debate  system, 
designed  to  keep  Members'  offices  in 
touch,  on  a  continuing  basis,  with  what 
transpires  on  the  House  floor — a  project 
which  we  have  turned  over  to  the  Door- 
keeper of  the  House. 

Improvements  in  the  services  you  re- 
quest from  the  Legislative  Counsel,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  have 
resulted  in  part  from  the  studies  and 
recommendations  we  have  made — and  a 
similar  in-depth  study  is  now  being  made 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office — each 
of  which  was  conducted  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
keep  costs  under  control  as  well  as  to 
improve  service. 

Our  Travel  Service  Office  has  experi- 
enced increasing  demand  from  Members 
and  committees  in  making  arrangements 
for  official  travel. 

Our  legal  staff  tracks  all  court  cases — 
and  there  are  an  increasing  number — of 
concern  to  the  Congress,  and  we  publish 
detailed  reports  on  such  cases  three 
times  each  year  and  provide  individual 
assistance  in  understanding  the  conse- 
quences and  significance  of  such  legal 
proceedings. 

There  are  more  such  projects  to  re- 
port, more  such  services  to  describe,  more 
such  publications  to  which  to  refer — 
but  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time. 
Our  activities  reports  for  the  past  three 
Congresses,  since  the  joint  committee 
was  established  in  1971,  have  been  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Some  of  the  projects  I  have  men- 
tioned are  still  in  their  infancy.  Others 
are  well  established  and  functioning  ef- 
fectively. A  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Our  Members  are  interested  and 
active  participants  in  the  work  of  the 
committee.  Our  staff  is  capable  and 
broadly  experienced  in  every  aspect  of 
congressional  operations. 

We  believe,  as  I  have  emphasized,  in 
the  importance  of  cooperation  and  coor- 
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dlnatlon  in  pursuing  the  w 
House  and  in  relating  to      . 
committees  which  share  our 
We  do  not  now  and  we  shall 
future  intrude  in  the 
■other  committees   or 
duplicate  their  activities. 

The  joint  committee 
able  asset  to  the  House.  To 
our  ability,  that  asset  will 
value  to  every  Member  and 
its   reconstituted   form   as 
Committee    on    Congressiona 
tions — with    your 
support. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes 
tingulshed  gentleman  from 
shire  (Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  from 
yielding. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the 
for  the  gentleman's  very 
marks,  or  at  least  a  part  ol 
gracious  remarks.  I  am  referriit 

remarks  in  which  the  „ 

quite  glowingly  of  the"high  , 
gentlemen  had  for  this  joint 
tee  and  also  for  the  gentlemai  i 
for  its  members  and  some  of 
pllshments  to  date. 

If  I  understand  the 
Illinois'  criticism  of  the 
seems  to  me  that,  first  of  all, 
man   has   concluded   that 
Senate  has  opted  to  withdraw 
means  the  committee  has  not 
its  role;  but  I  would  suggest 
haps  that  the  committee  has 
an  important  role  a  bit  too 
Much    of   what   we   have 
Speaker,  in  that  committee— a^id 
now  served  on  it  from  its 
has  been  to  strengthen  the 
and  operations  of  the  House.  I 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  _ 
withdrawn  is  simply  because 
not  perceive  it  to  be  as  valuabL  > 
as  It  has  become  to  Membe^ 
House.  The  fact  that  many 
can  now  follow  this  debate 

offices  while  they  are 

duties  is  one  of  the  types  of 
have  been  able  to  accomplls  i 
House— the  trial  television 
these  proceedings. 

If  I  understand  my  friend  . 
league,  a  gentleman  for  whoiii 
great  esteem,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Anderson)  ,  if  I  understan( 
Jor  objection  correctly,   it  Is 
Joint  committee  has  not 

problem   of  committee 

might  say.  If  l  understood  him 

further,  that  the  gentleman 

he  was  assured  that  we  would 
that  function,  he  would  then 
Of  course,  to  me  this  Is  very 
because  I  have  talked  about 
of  jurisdiction  with  the 
Brooks.   I   share   the   concerr 
gentleman  from  Illinois  about 
ping  jurisdictions  among 

mittees  here  on  the  Hill.  I 

to  the  distinguished  chalrmar 
committee,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.    Brooks)  ;    I  have 
with  him,  and  I  have  done 
number  of  occasions,  and  the 
quite  recently. 
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It  is  my  imderstanding — and  If  I  could 
have  the  attention  now  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  because  I 
do  want  to  be  sure  I  have  his  attention  as 
I  understand  his  chief  objection— he  had 
several  objections,  of  course — was  that 
we  have  not  gone  into  this  matter  of  ju- 
risdiction. I  quite  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  have  been  In  touch  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Now,  I  think  we  have  been  justified  in 
not  going  into  committee  jurisdiction 
more  vigorously  than  we  have  for  the 
following  reason:  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  back  in  1973  or  so,  we  set  up  the 
so-called  Boiling-Martin  committee. 
They  wrestled  with  this  tortured  prob- 
lem, and  then  there  was  a  Hansen  com- 
mittee on  reorganization  which  sprang 
full-blown  from  the  Democratic  Caucus. 
The  gentleman  and  I  have  our  own  opin- 
ions as  to  the  role  the  caucus  plays,  we 
will  not  go  into  that  sorry  story  now.  But, 
as  a  result,  changes  in  the  Jurisdictions 
of  committees,  which  were  fairly  major 
In  nature,  were  made,  and  they  were 
made,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  In  1974. 1 
think  with  that  history,  with  those  spe- 
cial committees  having  been  appointed 
to  take  over  our  jurisdiction,  and  then 
having  acted  in  1974. 1  think  that  during 
the  next  2-year  period  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable for  us  not  to  have  gone  into  this 
tortured  matter  of  committee  jurisdic- 
tion. However,  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  we  are  going  to 
go  into  It  in  the  next  2  years.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  sitting  here  on  the 
floor,  and  if  he  and  I  have  not  been  com- 
municating properlv,  he  can  say  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  yield?  Any  time  which  I  con- 
siune  out  of  his  10  minutes,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  him  further  time. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  indicated 
that  I,  perhaps,  was  not  following  his  re- 
marks this  afternoon  with  that  degree  of 
close  attention  and  care  that  I  should. 
I  regret  that  he  has  had  that  impression, 
because  I  have  listened  very  carefully. 
I  thlnlc  that  perhaps  he  did  not  hear 
some  of  the  things  that  I  said  when  I 
spoke  from  the  gentleman's  position  In 
the  well  just  a  few  minutes  earlier. 

But,  to  refresh  his  recollection,  when 
there  was  a  discussion  of  this  very  matter 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  last  week 
when  this  resolution  was  before  us,  I 
specifically  sought  to  insert  in  the  resolu- 
tion a  reporting  date.  I  wanted  to  give 
the  select  committee,  if  it  was  reestab- 
lished, a  fixed  date,  March  31,  1978,  by 
which  time  they  should  come  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  with  specific  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  committee 
workloads  and  committee  jurisdictions. 
Let  me  read  to  the  gentleman  very 
briefiy  from  the  transcript,  a  portion  of 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  on 
March  22,  1977,  of  the  committee.  I 
quote  now  from  the  gentleman  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling)  : 

On  committee  organization,  I  think  there 
Is  a  possibility — I  don't  know,  but  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  the  Leadership  might  be  In- 


terested at  some  point  In  pursuing  this.  I 
don't  think  it  makes  any  sense  to  Impose  on 
the  committee — 

That  is,  your  select  committee — 
that  has  shown  no  Interest  in  getting  in- 
volved In  this  particular  reporting  date.  And 
that  is  my  reason  for  opposing  It.  I  don't 
think  they  should  have  a  particular  report- 
ing date. 

In  other  words,  what  he  was  sajrlng  Is 
that  there  was  not  any  point  in  my  seek- 
ing to  impose  the  responsibility  on  the 
gentleman's  select  committee  of  coming 
back  to  us  by  the  end  of  March  1978,  with 
recommendations  In  this  very  Important 
area  that  the  gentleman  Is  not  Inter- 
ested In,  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
assume  that  responsibility,  and  the 
major  justification  was  the  Employment 
Office  and  the  reporting  of  court  deci- 
sions. I  think  that  Is  the  state  of  the 
record  as  It  was  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  if  I  had 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  at 
that  committee,  I  would  have  applauded 
the  gentleman  in  his  efforts  to  put  a 
deadline  in  there,  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows — and  I  know,  and  any- 
body who  knows  much  about  the  work- 
ings of  this  august  body  knows — that 
without  a  deadline,  not  very  much  Is  go- 
ing to  happen.  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  a  deadline.  But  that  was  an  argu- 
ment. It  sounds  to  me,  between  the  two 
powerhouses  on  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  taint  this  joint 
committee,  which  has  the  jurisdiction 
and  is  going  to  pursue  it.  I  have  already 
told  the  gentleman  that  he  has  my  as- 
surances, to  the  extent  that  a  ranking 
minority  member  can  assure  anybody 
about  anything  on  this  floor;  but  I  have 
these  assurances  that  we  are  going  to 
take  a  look  at  committee  jurisdictions, 
and  we  should.  But  in  fairness,  I  want 
to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  there  is  another  excuse  coming  up, 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  excuse  for  some 
added  delay. 

Our  excuse  for  not  going  into  Juris- 
diction for  the  last  2  years  was  it  was  too 
soon  after  the  BoUing-Martin-Hansen 
changes  had  been  made,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  given  at  least  2  years  to  jell. 
But  another  major  matter  is  going  to 
come  up.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  sending  some  suggestions  up  here 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  reorganized,  there  should  be 
some  attention  given  as  to  how  the  con- 
gressional organization  should  be  made 
to  mesh  with  some  of  those  changes.  But 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  gentleman 
has  given  assurance,  and  I  would  like  to 
yield  a  little  of  my  fast  disappearing  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  .  I  have  stated  we  have  been  in 
communication  on  this  matter.  I  have 
stated  that  we  have  assurances  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  we  are  going 
to  take  a  look  at  it.  If  that  Is  not  a  true 
statement,  we  should  hear  from  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
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that  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
I  would  say,  by  way  of  caution,  however, 
the  reorganization  bill  which  is  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow  and  which  will  give 
the  President  the  opportunity  to  submit 
reorganization  plans  under  certain  qual- 
ifying provisions,  may  alter  the  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  may  really  want  to  make  a 
serious  change  in  some  of  the  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  I  would  commend  this 
*  thought  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  who  might  be  con- 
cerned about  it.  But  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland). 
that  if  the  reorganization  bill  passes 
tomorrow,  as  I  trust  it  will.  If  those 
plans  alter  the  Executive  Department 
sufficiently,  it  may  mandate  and  en- 
courage some  change  in  the  House  com- 
mittee jurisdictional  structure.  That 
would  be  the  time  to  seriously  consider 
the  matter. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cleveland)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cleveland)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  we  have  had 
this  discussion  on  jurisdiction.  I  think 
it  is  a  key  issue  here  on  the  Hill,  but  of 
course  everybody  has  his  own  idea  of 
what  is  needed.  For  example,  I  remem- 
ber 4  or  5  years  ago  when  I  joined 
approximately  150  other  Members  in 
voting  for  a  committee  on  energy.  That 
vote  looks  pretty  good  as  we  look  back 
on  It,  but  we  did  not  get  very  far. 

I  think  everybody  on  the  Hill  will 
also  have  to  admit  that  when  we  get 
into  jurisdiction,  we  get  into  a  fairly 
complicated  and  controversial  subject. 
Although  we  did  not  consider  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  last  2  years  following  the 
Bolling-Hanson-Martin  changes,  we 
now  have  assurances  that  we  will.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  add  the  caveat,  al- 
though I  am  promised  and  I  have  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  will  look  at  juiisdictions. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  moving  situation,  particularly 
with  major  executive  changes  in  the 
offing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  for  permission  to  include  cer- 
tain documents  following  my  remarks. 
By  that  device  I  will  be  able  to  save  a 
little  time.  However,  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  in  at  lea.st  part  of  my  prepared 
remarks  there  are  included  some  things 
that  have  not  been  covered  in  this  debate. 
^  Time  does  not  permit  goin«  through  all 
of  these  matters,  but  let  me  point  out  a 
few  things. 

If  we  do  abolish  this  committee,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  somebody  to  do  the 
things  we  are  doing.  We  all  agree  on  that. 
Let  me  just  give  the  Members  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  things  we  are  doing  now  that 
I  think  are  important  and  that  have  not 
been  touched  upon. 

If  we  ask  a  sample  of  the  Members 
what  we  really  need  here  in  Congress,  I 


am  sure  we  will  find  that  these  are  some 
of  the  items  on  their  list : 

We  need  better,  faster,  more  reliable 
information,  tailored  to  specific  congres- 
sional requirements  for  legislation,  for 
oversight,  and  for  constituent  service. 
Our  committee  is  working  on  that  now 
as  an  ongoing  project. 

We  need  a  better  handle  on  the  budget 
and  an  up-to-date,  current  way  to  see 
where  we  are  financially  in  understand- 
able terms.  Our  committee  is  working  on 
that. 

We  need  to  make  better  use  of  space, 
to  get  more  room  without  the  expense 
and  controversy  of  a  huge  new  office 
building,  and  our  committee  is  working 
on  that  matter  right  now. 

We  need  Improved  communications 
within  the  House;  we  need  ways  of  get- 
ting timely  information  to  Members  and 
staffs  while  it  is  still  worthwhile  and 
while  it  is  still  meaningful.  Our  commit- 
tee is  working  on  that  problem. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  will  say  that  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
will  consider  the  assurances  he  has  had 
on  jurisdiction  stifflcient  to  bring  this 
resolution  within  the  scope  of  his  ap- 
proval. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois again  for  his  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  for  jrielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  things  have  al- 
ways characterized  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations — and 
I  have  been  a  member  since  its  estab- 
lishment. 

The  joint  committee  has  always  been 
nonpartisan,  or  bipartisan  if  you  prefer. 
Our  concern  has  been  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress — not  of  a 
particular  political  party — and  as  a 
somewhat  partisan  politician  myself  I 
cannot  recall  an  occasion  when  the 
minority's  rights  and  interests  have  not 
been  fully  respected.  I  am  confident  that 
will  continue. 

The  joint  committee  ha.5  always  been 
a  pragmatic  committee.  We  have  con- 
centrated on  needs  that  were  real,  that 
others  were  not  working  on,  and  that 
cou'd  be  accomplished.  That,  too,  will 
continue. 

The  joint  committee  has  also  been — 
if  I  may  use  the  word — a  modest  com- 
mittee. We  have  not  been  big  issuers 
of  press  releases.  We  recognize  that  the 
media  is  not  as  interested  as  it  ought 
to  be  In  the  internal  and  constructive 
operations  of  the  Congress.  Conse- 
quently, you  may  learn  today  about  ac- 
tivities you  had  not  previously  associated 
with  the  joint  committee. 

These  qualities,  I  suggest,  are  those  of 
a  truly  institutional  committee — a  com- 
mittee with  permanent  jurisdiction,  not 
an  occasional  interest,  a  committee 
with  no  other  concern  than  the  well- 
being  of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  this  quality  of  continuity  that 
distinguishes  the  joint  committee — and 
our  proposed  select  committee — from 
such  temporary  groups  as  the  present 
Commission  on  Administrative  Review, 
and  in  the  94th  Congress  the  Commis- 
sion on  Information  and  Facilities.  As 
ad  hoc  bodies,  both  Commissions  have 
done  important  work,  made  construc- 
tive recommendations,  and  generated 
Interest    In    correcting    deficiencies    in 


House  operations.  As  temporary  com- 
missions, however,  neither  has  nor  wUI 
be  able  to  follow  through  with  the  im- 
plementation necessary  to  assure  last- 
ing improvements. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facili- 
ties called  on  the  joint  committee  to 
continue  Commission  initiatives.  And 
based  on  our  close  coordination  with 
the  Commission  on  Administrative  Re- 
view, that  body  will  imdoubtedly  urge 
that  the  select  committee  accept  respon- 
sibility for  implementing  a  number  of 
its  recommendations. 

The  same  thing.  Ironically,  is  true  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  recent  final  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Operation  of 
the  Senate,  several  recommendations 
were  either  directed  specifically  to  the 
joint  committee  or  could  be  carried  out, 
as  a  partical  matter,  only  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  am  personally  convinced  that 
the  Senate  will  very  shortly  come  to 
realize  that,  in  their  preoccupation  with 
reducing  the  numbers  of  committees, 
they  have  acted  hastily  and  counter- 
productivelj-. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  committee  as 
ours,  all  of  us  would  feel  the  loss  in  a 
variety  of  ways — and  this  may  be  the 
ultimate  test. 

Ask  a  sample  of  our  colleagues  what  we 
really  need  here  in  Congress  and  I  am 
siu-e  you  will  find  these  items  on  their 
lists: 

We  need  better,  faster,  more  reliable 
information,  tailored  to  specific  con- 
gressional requirements  for  legislation, 
for  oversight,  for  constituent  service;  our 
committee  is  working  on  it. 

We  need  a  better  handle  on  the  budg- 
et, an  up-to-date  current  way  to  see 
where  we  are  financially  in  understand- 
able terms ;  our  committee  is  working  on 
it. 

We  need  to  make  better  use  of  sp£u;e, 
to  get  more  room  without  the  expense 
and  controversy  of  a  huge  new  office 
building;  our  committee  Is  working  on  It. 

We  need  improved  communications 
within  the  House  ways  of  getting  timely 
information  to  Members  and  staffs  while 
it  is  still  worthwhile;  our  committee  is 
working  on  it. 

Not  only  is  our  committee  working 
now  on  each  of  these  major  congressional 
needs,  but  with  respect  to  each  one  of 
them  we  have  produced  results — not  just 
reports  and  recommendations — results  in 
the  form  of  usable  products  and  services. 
Here,  in  outline.,  are  some  examples:  ^ 

INFORMATION 

First,  studies  of  CRS,  OTA,  CTBO  last 
year  emphasized  quality  and  timeliness 
of  information  for  Congress;  we  recom- 
mended specific  improvements;  we  plan 
to  oversee  their  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  this  year; 

Second,  we  developed  the  Member  in- 
formation network  utilizing  computers 
to  bring  into  Members'  offices  a  wider 
range  of  data  bases  and  information 
sources — from  Library  of  Congress,  HIS, 
Justice  Department,  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, and  others — than  ever  before;  and 

Third,  we  prepared  and  published  the 
most  extensive  annotated  inventories  of 
the  information  resources  and  services 
available  to  the  Congress  ever  put  to- 
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gether— specifically   designe 
gresslonal  use,  carefully  In  lexed 
covering  all  areas  of  conce^ 
bers  and  committees. 

BtTDCCT 

First,  we  put  together  a 
last  year  representing  the  _ 
tions  Committee,  the  Budget 
tee,  the  House  Information 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
selves  and  developed  a  new 
formation   system,   accessibl  ( 
puter  terminals.  Including 
budget  data  Members  need 
basis.   That  system  is  now 
proved  and  is  ready  for  use. 

SPACE 
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to  Mem- 
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Approprla- 
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First,  we  have  inventoriet 

ing  space  in  the  House, 

and  recommended  a  number 
tions   to   assure   that 
would  be  used  for  priority  ^ 

Second,  we  have  explored 
bility  of  constructing  an 
age  warehouse  on  the  House 
would   expedite   retrieval   of 
files  and  other  materials, 
puterized  recordkeeping,  and 
stantlal  amounts  of  space  ir 
buildings  for  other,  more 
poses ; 

•niird,    we   tested    a 
denter  to  show  how  space 
in  Members'  offices,  noise 
and  crowded  conditions 

Fourth,  we  surveyed  all 
on  the  House  side  of  the 
Bible  new  construction,  in 
became  necessary,  and 
gineering  and  architectural 
and  disadvantages  of  each; 

Fifth,  we  have  worked 

and   related   space   problems 

House  Office  Building 

the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
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termii  als 


summary  of 

system  which, 

keeps 

a  running 

the  House 

( an  be  ex- 
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otper  infor- 
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First,  we  developed  the 
proceedings  and  debate 

by   way   of   computer   t 

Members'  offices  informed  on 
basis  of  what  is  occurring  on 
floor:  this  is  a  system  which 
panded  to  include  commun 
tices,  announcements,  and 
mation;  and 

Second,   we   are   publishini 
oriented  publication  called 
means  of  providing  profess™ 
information  about  Congress 
jobs  to  congressional  staff  n 

Ask  the  question  another 

Who,  for  instance,  would  be 
tion    to    maintain    the 

Handbook'  with  its ^., 

up-to-date  information  on 
of  House  operations?  How  ._ 
would  your  own  staffs  have  tc 
the  absence  of  the  Handbook 
a  dozen  calls  to  find  an 
the  Handbook  now  places 
fingertips?  This  is  a  big,  ^„.., 
sometimes  frustrating  Institu 
which  to  deal. 

Again,  to  whom  would  you 
stituents  who  are  looking  for 
Capitol  Hill  if  the  Placement 
abolished?    As    Chairman 
noted,  approximately  10,000 
every  one  a  constituent  of 
ber— are  now  interviewed,  testfed 
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seled, and  referred  each  year  by  this 
joint  committee  activity.  Congress  has 
grown  enormously  over  the  past  few 
years  and  someone  has  got  to  provide  the 
services  it  needs. 

The  same  kind  of  question  could  be 
asked  of  almost  every  joint  committee 
activity— activities  which  no  other  com- 
mittee in  the  Congress  either  rould  or 
did  undertake.  For  example,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  joint  committee  initiative: 

Would  we  be  as  far  along  as  we  are 
now  in  finding  better  ways  to  use  our 
computer  technology  to  save  time  and 
improve  our  access  to  needed  informa- 
tion? 

Would  the  House  now  be  testing  the 
feasibility  of  broadcasting  its  proceed- 
ings— whether  or  not  that  test  succeeds — 
with  all  the  promise  such  as  development 
holds  for  improving  public  understand- 
ing of  our  work  and  for  enabling  Mem- 
bers to  stay  in  closer  touch  with  the 
House  floor? 

Could  we,  as  Individual  Members,  stay 
on  top  of  developments  in  the  Federal 
.  courts  when  more  and  more  cases  are 
being  decided  which  directly  affect  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  and  its 
Members? 

Would  QAO,  CRS  and  the  other  legis- 
lative branch  agencies  be  receiving  the 
kind  of  critical  attention  required  to  keep 
them  both  productive  and  cost- 
conscious? 

To  ask  these  questions,  I  believe,  is  to 
answer  them.  If  the  joint  committee — 
as  the  saying  goes — did  not  exist,  it 
would  have  to  be  Invented. 

What  we  are  asking  today,  in  appeal- 
ing for  your  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 420  Is  not  to  invent  a  new  organi- 
zation but  to  sustain  an  existing  and 
useful  one — with  no  new  powers,  no  ad- 
ditional functions,  no  bigger  staff,  no 
added  funds. 

We  ask  only  for  the  opportunity  to 
continue  our  work,  work  we  believe  has 
substantial  value  to  the  House  and  its 
Members,  and  work  that  could  not 
readily  be  accomplished  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  420 
and  the  continuation  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee as  a  House  select  committee  is 
not — and  should  not  be  viewed  as — a 
partisan  issue.  I  am  confident  our  col- 
leagues will  vote  on  the  merits  of  this 
resolution — and  those  merits  are  consid- 
erable. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  au- 
thored by  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  me,  and  a  factsheet  summarizing 
certain  aspects  of  the  resolution : 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  24.  1977. 

Dear  Colleactte:  House  Resolution  420,  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  for  the  Mem- 
bers and  committees  of  the  House,  as  a  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  will 
be  the  first,  and  passlbly  the  only,  order  of 
business  on  Monday,  March  28. 

We  believe  this  resolution  Is  Important — 
to  you,  personally,  and  to  every  Member  and 
committee  of  the  House — and  we  would  ap- 
preciate your  support. 

A  Select  Committee  will  continue  the  serv- 
ice currently  provided  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee— 

a  Placement  Office  to  help  you  find  quail- 
fled  employees  and  to  assist  you  In  finding 


employment  on  the  Hill  for  your  constitu- 
ents; 

Congressional  Handbooks  to  keep  you  and 
your  staff  Informed  on  a  current  basis  of 
House  allowances,  regulations,  services,  and 
the  whole  range  of  operating  and  house- 
keeping details  which  affect  you; 

assistance  In  the  House  for  the  dozens  of 
Members  and  committees  requesting  It  to 
help  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  office 
organization  and  operation; 

a  legal  staff  to  continue  Informing  the 
House  regularly  about  court  cases  which  af- 
fect the  rights  and  powers  and  Independence 
of  the  House,  its  committees,  and  Members, 
or  to  provide  Individual  counsel  on  the  sig- 
nificance and  effects  of  these  cases; 

continuing  studies  of  ways  to  improve  the 
services  you  expect  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  or  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  the  publi- 
cation (STAFF)  to  keep  your  staff  Informed 
of  ways  of  Improving  their  service  to  you; 
an  office  to  help  you  and  your  committees 
with  official  travel  arrangements;  continu- 
ing studies  of  better  ways  to  get  you  the  In- 
formaton  you  need,  to  Improve  committees' 
ability  to  do  essential  oversight  work,  or  to 
keep  you  abreast  of  changes  In  law,  tech- 
nology, or  procedure  which  affect  your  work. 
These  and  a  host  of  other  services  would  be 
lost  to  the  House  without  H.  Res.  420. 

H.  Res.  420  does  not  create  a  new  com- 
mittee; it  continues  the  work  of  an  existing 
committee — with  no  additional  functions,  no 
added  costs,  no  extra  staff,  no  new  space. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  always  been  bi- 
partisan. It  has  not  been  controversial.  It 
has  never  Intruded  on  the  Jurisdictions  of 
other  committees  or  commissions.  The  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  will  function  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  way. 

We  hope  you  will  continue  to  use  these 
services,  and  we  solicit  your  Ideas  and  sug- 
gestions of  ways  to  Improve  them.  On  this 
basis,  we  ask  for  your  support  of  H.  Res.  420 
on  Monday. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman. 
James  C.  Cleveland, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Major  Functions  and  Services  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
To  Be  Continued  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  Under 
House  Resolution  420 

1.  Operates  the  Placement  Office  which 
(a)  Interviews,  tests,  and  counsels  approxi- 
mately 10,000  applicants  a  year,  most  of  them 
referred  to  the  Office  by  Members,  and  (b) 
assists  Members  in  finding  approximately 
600  new  and  qualified  employees  each  year. 

2.  Publishes  the  Congressional  Handbook, 
an  Invaluable  compendium  of  Information 
about  office  allowances,  furnishings,  regula- 
tions, staffing,  and  most  other  operational 
and  administrative  matters  of  concern  to 
Members  and  staffs,  an  Indispensable  time- 
saver  which  Is  kept  up-to-date  four  times 
a  year. 

3.  Compiles  and  publishes  In  every  Con- 
gress the  rules  of  all  House  committees. 

4.  Provides,  upon  request,  expert  man- 
agement tissistance  to  Members'  and  com- 
mittee offices  on  all  aspects  of  office  organiza- 
tion, operation  and  procedure,  from  furni- 
ture layouts,  equipment  selection,  filing 
systems,  correspondence'  handling,  casework, 
staffing,  etc. — 12  Individual  studies  are  now 
being  made. 

5.  Operates  the  Travel  Office  which  makes 
official  travel  arrangements  for  committees 
and  Members  including  reservations,  ticket- 
ing, accommodations,  local  transportation, 
meeting  rooms,  etc. 

6.  Tracks,  analyses,  and  reports  to  the 
House  at  least  three  times  a  year  (with 
special  reports  on  exceptional  cases)   court 
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decisions  and  cases  which  affect  the  Con- 
gress, Its  Members  and  committees — and 
these  cases  are  Increasing  In  numbers,  sig- 
nificance, and  effects  on  the  rights  and 
powers  of  Congress. 

7.  Publishes  STAFF,  a  flrst-of-lts-klnd 
publication  addressed  to  the  professional 
needs  and  Interests  of  Congressional  staff 
members,  providing  new  Ideas  and  Informa- 
tion of  direct  use  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

8.  Publishes  and  maintains  annotated  In- 
ventories of  Information  resources  and  serv- 
ices available  to  the  Congress  from  within 
the  Institution,  the  Legislative  Branch  agen- 
cies (CRS.  L.C.,  OAO,  OTA,  CBO,  and  GPO) , 
the  Executive  Branch,  and  private  organiza- 
tions (foundations,  universities,  research 
institutes,  professional,  trade  and  labor*  or- 
ganizations, for-profit  corporations  and 
others) — a  comprehensive,  easy-to-use  com- 
pilation which  will  locate  sources  and  serv- 
ices on  every  policy-related  subject  of  Inter- 
est to  the  Congress. 

9.  Conducts  Intensive  management  studies 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and,  currently,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  which  have  already  been  Imple- 
mented, resulting  in  Improved  service  to  the 
Congress. 

10.  Conducts  continuing  studies  of  Con- 
gress and  Mass  Communications,  Including 
the  present  test  of  the  feasibility  of  broad- 
cast coverage  of  House  proceedings. 

11.  Provides  training  seminars  for  itaff 
members  of  newly  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

12.  Developed  the  computerized  Member 
Information  Network  and  currently  works 
with  the  House  Information  System  In  Im- 
proving and  expanding  the  system. 

13.  Complied  and  published  a  handbook 
on  Congressional  Investigatory  Powers  and 
Procedures  which  Is  widely  used  by  the  pro- 
fessional staffs  or  committees. 

14.  Provides  administrative  and  staff  sup- 
port to  the  summer  Intern  program. 

15.  Provides  staff  assistance.  Information 
etc.  to  other  committees  and  commissions 
most  recently  to  the  Senate  Commission  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Commission  on  Administrative  Review  (Obey 
Commission ) . 

16.  Compiling  for  the  use  of  Members  a 
complete  collection  of  the  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations affecting  Members  of  Congress. 

17.  Conducting  research  In  preparation  for 
hearings  on  "The  Effects  of  Litigation  and 
the  Judicial  Process  on  Congress"  In  view 
of  the  Increasing  number  of  court  cases 
which  threaten  to  Impede  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  committees  and  Members. 

Additional  Facts  Aboxtt  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee AND  Proposed  Select  Committee 

1.  Under  H.  Res.  420,  the  Select  Committee 
would  continue — for  the  House — the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Joint  Conmilttee. 

2.  No  new  functions  or  activities,  no  new 
staff,  no  new  space,  no  added  costs,  would 
be  authorized. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  has  not  duplicated 
the  activities  of  any  House  or  Senate  com- 
mittee or  commission,  nor  will  the  Select 
Committee  duplicate  the  activities  of  House 
committees  or  commissions. 

4.  No  other  committee,  commission  or  other 
body  In  the  House  has  carried  on  activities 
Identical  to  those  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
nor  have  they  Indicated  any  Interest  In  doing 
so. 

6.  Staff  salaries  of  the  Joint  Committee  do 
not  now,  nor  have  they  ever  exceeded  the 
maximum  authorized  for  Administrative  As- 
sistants to  Members,  and  only  one  staff  mem- 
ber has  been  compensated  at  that  level; 
salaries  authorized  under  H.  Res.  420  are 
Identical  to  those  authorized  fw  all  House 
committees. 


6.  If  the  Select  Committee  Is  not  approved, 
the  Senate  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
have  stated  explicitly  that  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  will  be  phased  out  be- 
ginning Immediately. 

7.  If  the  Select  Committee  does  not  con- 
tinue the  activities  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
many  of  the  functions  will  have  to  be  as- 
sumed by  other  bodies  with  consequent  dis- 
ruption In  service  and  added  costs  to  the 
House. 

8.  No  committee  or  commission.  Including 
the  Obey  Commission,  has  given  any  Indi- 
cation of  an  intent  or  interest  In  recom- 
mending that  Joint  Committee  functions  be 
discontinued  or  transferred  to  any  other 
body,  except  for  the  proposed  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiMO). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  an 
organization  has  done  in  the  past  is 
usually  the  most  reliable  guide  to  what 
it  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future. 

On  the  strength  of  that  principle,  I 
urge  the  approval  of  House  Resolution 
420. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish just  one  objective:  To  continue  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  as  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions— no  more,  no  less. 

Judging  from  its  past  and  its  present, 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  joint 
committee — reconstituted  as  a  House 
select  committee — will  continue  to  justi- 
fy its  existence  many  times  over.  Its  rec- 
ord inspires  that  confidence. 

The  joint  committee  has  been"^  prac- 
tical committee,  undertaking  activities 
and  projects  and  studies  aimed  at  pro- 
viding usable  services  and  products  to 
the  Congress,  services  and  products 
which  meet  an  immediate  and  definable 
need.  It  has  not  been  merely  theoretical 
or  academic  or  ideological. 

Simply  to  mention  a  few  of  its  activi- 
ties should  serve  to  remind  us  all  of  how 
greatly  Members  and  staffs  have  relied 
on  the  joint  committee — often,  perhans, 
without  fully  realizing  the  source  of  the 
assistance  we  have  received. 

Who  among  us.  for  instance,  has  not 
used  the  Placement  Office  either  to  ob- 
tain qualified  employees  or  to  refer  con- 
stituents who  are  seeking  employment 
on  Canitol  Hill? 

What  Member  has  not  had  freauent 
occasions  to  refer  to  the  Congressional 
Handbook — that  exhaustive  and  reliable 
compendium  of  everything  a  Member 
needs  to  know  about  Congress? 

Who  in  the  Congress  is  not  concerned 
about  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Federal  courts  to  clip  away  at  the 
practices  and  prerogatives  of  elected 
legislators? 

What  Member  has  not  been  frustrated 
at  the  difficulty  In  obtaining  the  right 
kind  of  information  at  the  right  time? 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  body  who  does 
not  appreciate  both  the  possibilities  and 
the  problems  inherent  in  live  television 
coverage  of  the  House? 

Do  not  all  of  us  feel — from  time  to 
time — that  our  staffs  and  we  are  func- 
tioning in  a  vacuum  'divorced  from  the 
congressional  life  around  us? 

These   are   not   rhetorical   questions. 


They  refer  to  services  the  joint  commit- 
tee has  been  providing  effectively  and 
to  problems  the  joint  committee  has  been 
working  on  constructively.  That  com- 
mittee has  been  equipping  us  with  guides 
and  information,  advice,  and  assistance 
which — to  the  extent  we  use  them — have 
become  indispensable.  I  sometimes  think, 
however,  that  our  staffs  may  be  more 
aware  than  we  are  of  the  practical  daily 
value  of  the  joint  committee's  many  serv- 
ices, in  which  case  we  should  listen  to 
them. 

The  activities  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  probably  the  better  known  of  the 
many  which  the  joint  committee  has 
undertaken.  There  are  many  others.  The 
committee,  for  instance,  developed  the 
computerized  Member  Information  Net- 
work, the  most  advanced  automated  in- 
formation system  in  the  Congress.  The 
committee  has  transferred  control  of  the 
network  to  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems but  continues  to  work  with  HIS 
in  efforts  to  improve  and  expand  the 
system. 

This  committee  has  also  been  the  driv- 
ing force  in  developing  the  Budget  In- 
formation System,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Budget  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, HIS,  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office — a  system  which  will  bring  to  each 
Member  a  wealth  of  budget  and  program 
data  at  the  touch  of  a  few  keys. 

Individual  Members  of  this  body — from 
first-termers  to  committee  chairmen — 
have  found  the  joint  committee's  man- 
agement assistance  invaluable  in  getting 
their  offices  organized  and  reorganized 
and  functioning  effectively.  This  serv- 
ice— expert,  unobstrusive,  and  thus  not 
widely  appreciated — can  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  how  well  we  serve  our 
constituents  and  how  long  we  remain  on 
Capitol  Hill.  And  it  is  ours  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

In  referring  to  these  activities  of  the 
joint  committee,  I  am  not  holding  out 
promises  for  the  future.  I  am  reciting 
actual  performance. 

Performance  depends  on  the  quality  of 
what  is  done  and  the  quantity  of  what 
is  produced.  On  both  grounds,  I  believe 
the  joint  committee  has  performed  cred- 
itably and  in  ways  that  can  be  measured 
by  the  positive  effects  it  produces. 

The  joint  committee's  handbook  has 
saved  thousands  of  hours  of  staff  time, 
given  Members  themselves  a  degree  of 
control  over  their  own  official  lives  pre- 
viously unavailable,  and  has  sustained  a 
high  level  of  reliability. 

The  Placement  Office  has  relieved 
Members  of  consistently  onerous  prob- 
lems. 

The  Travel  Service  Office  Is  saving 
time  and  trouble  for  committees. 

The  committee's  information  inven- 
tories, the  most  comprehensive  available 
sourcebook  the  Congress  has,  is  attract- 
ing growing  use. 

The  committee's  Intensive  manage- 
ment studies  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  for  example,  have  produced 
recommendations  that  are  now  being 
implemented. 

Its  publication,  STAFF,  has  equipped 
thousands  of  congressional  staff  with  in- 
sights and  experience  unobtainable 
elsewhere. 
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The  committee's  studies  of 
Information  systems,  centraliz  ;d 
tion  of  form  letters,  and  space 
for    example,    have    producec 
data  now  being  employed  by 
on  the  Hill,  including  the 
the  Capitol. 

This  pattern  has  been 
of  the  joint  committee's  entire 
The  committee  has  willingly  t 
control  of  projects  it  has 
tested  to  organizations  bettet 
maintain  them.  The  committee 
erated  fully  with  others  having 
est  in  its  work.  And  the 
accepted  suggestions   about 
ought  to  be  performed. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record 
service,  quality  product,  and 
sistance — and  I  have  only 
outline  of  what  the  joint 
been  doing — I  believe  that 
and  our  own  best  interests  — 
port  of  House  Resolution  420 
We  are  not  creating.  Mr. 
new  committee  or  a  duplicating 
We  are  simply  maintaining, 
ferent  name  and  under  the 
this    House,    an    ongoing 

whose  work  deserves  to  be 

pa't  is  the  best  guarantee  we 
that  its  future  will  be  equally  p 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr. 
yield    2    minutes    to   the 
gentleman      from     New 
Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speake  r 

we  have  become  too  pr 

where  we  are  going  to  put  these 
and  when  we  are  going  to  do  it 
to  me  that  the  committee  is 
an  important  function.  It  is 
it  well,  and  until  we  find 
who  is  prepared  to  perform 
tions,  we  ought  to  permit  the  _. 
mittee  to  go  ahead  with  thej 
work  that  it  has  been  doing. 

The  select  committee  perform  s 
ment  service  which  is,  I  thinjc 
important  to  the  Members  in 
tioning  of  this  institution. 

I  have  had  a  particular 
with    a    management-efficiencjy 
service   which   is   being 
Members,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
ular  importance.  If  we  use 
it  saves  us  money  and  permits 
more  effective  Representatives 
constituents. 

The    management 
came    through    our    office     _. 
through  the  various  functions 
and  other  Members  perform 
able  to  take  our  data  and 
functions  performed   by  the 
other  Members.  They  compar^ 
scales  and   duties  performed 
Members'  offices,  giving  us  _. 
we  would  otherwise  have  been 
determine. 

They   were   able   to  go    

equipment  we  use  and  make  us 
more  efficient  ways  to  use  our 
and  make  us  aware  of  other 
that  might  be  available  to  us. 
able  to  go  up  to  our  district  offici 
how  we  perform  our  functions 
how  that  ties  in  with  the  work 
in  other  district  offices  by 
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gressmen.  That  is  an  invaluable  service  to 
us,  and  it  helps  to  make  our  work  more 
efficient  and  more  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  work  ought 
to  be  performed,  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. Some  Members  may  say  that  it 
should  be  performed  someplace  else,  but 
it  is  not  being  performed  someplace  else ; 
It  is  being  performed  by  this  committee, 
and  I  think  we  should  give  it  cur  endorse- 
ment by  approving  this  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  420;  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  Important  resolution 
with  me. 

I  woiild  like  to  talk  for  a  fev/  minutes 
about  two  activities  that  have  come  out 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  which  I  have  had  seme  per- 
sonal contact  with,  and  use  that  as  part 
of  my  reason  for  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  select  committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  devised  an  idea  whereby  a 
summary  of  floor  debates  would  be  put 
together  and  placed  in  a  computer  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress  in  their  of- 
fices. The  Commission  on  Information 
and  Facilities  actually  carried  out  the 
experiment  with  the  help  of  the  com- 
puter operations  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  but  the  basic  idea 
and  the  basic  thrust  of  this  summary  of 
floor  proceedings  system  came  from  the 
joint  committee. 

In  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration on  which  I  serve  we  have  a  com- 
puter subcommittee  now  called  the  Com- 
puter Policy  Group,  and  for  many,  many 
years  there  have  been  discussions  around 
this  place  about  establishing  a  computer 
network  of  information  for  Members  of 
Congress.  That  talk  had  gone  on  and  on 
and  on,  but  it  was  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  ,  that  did  it.  They  did  not 
talk  about  it,  they  did  it.  They  estab- 
lished a  pilot  information  network  sys- 
tem, and  today  there  are  reporters  on 
this  floor  who  make  summaries  of  floor 
debates,  who  feed  the  summary  into  a 
centralized  computer  system,  and  that 
summary  of  floor  debates  is  now  avail- 
able in  Members'  offices. 

We  have  a  backlog  of  Members  wishing 
to  receive  that  summary  of  the  debate, 
and  we  are  actually  able  only  to  add 
about  20  or  30  a  month  as  we  slowly  up- 
grade our  computer  capability.  However, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  is  responsible  for  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  information  network  that 
we  hope  in  years  ahead  will  give  new  and 
expanded  information  services  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  area  is  tele- 
vision. We  have  all  heard  and  agonized 
with  our  colleagues  in  other  committees 
of  this  House  as  they  have  gone  through 
the  various  pros  and  cons  and  the  fine 
points  of  how  to  bring  television  into  the 
Congress.  The  debates  have  been  well 
recorded,   and  I  sympathize   with   the 


members  of  the  committees  because  of 
the  complexities  of  the  problems  that 
they  have  faced;  but  it  was  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
which  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
brought  television  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  a  pilot-test  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  else  we  can  say 
about  the  quality  of  the  television  or  the 
coverage  that  we  are  receiving  in  this 
pilot  test  today,  it  has  been  a  beginning. 
It  will  provide  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  an  opportunity  to  decide  how 
it  wishes  to  proceed  with  making  public 
this  most  important  public  forum,  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

While  others  have  talked,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
has  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Members  that  I  look  forward  in  years 
ahead  to  other  areas  of  cooperation  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations. 

Their  track  record  m  the  past  has  been 
good.  They  have  brought  forth  innova- 
tions that  will  make  this  a  more  effective 
legislative  body.  I  have  nothing  but  the 
utmost  confidence  that  to  keen  this 
mechanism  in  place  for  the  future  will 
have  an  ultimately  good  effect  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  all 
of  the  Members  on  House  Resolution  420. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  word  on  this  subject  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  be  he^rd  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar) 
and  I  yield  him  2  minutes  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  years  ago  my  predecessor 
in  the  Congress,  John  Blatnik,  and  my 
former  boss,  told  me  the  story  of  how  he 
arrived  in  this  body.  He  came  as  a  newly 
elected  Member  in  1947.  He  was  directed 
to  his  office  and  found  absolutely  noth- 
ing. There  was  not  a  notebook,  a  direc- 
tory, nor  a  list  of  other  Members  of  the 
Congress.  ^ 

He  said  to  his  assistant:  "Well,  at  least 
there  is  a  phone.  Let's  make  a  call." 

They  did  not  even  know  who  to  call. 
They  had  no  idea  of  how  to  set  up  the 
office  and  get  it  running. 

John  Blatnik  calls  those  years  "the 
dark  ages  of  Congress." 

What  has  happened  in  the  years  since 
then  is  that  a  whole  body  of  information 
has  been  developed  and  a  whole  program 
of  training  Members  of  Congress  to  move 
into  their  jobs  immediately,  without  de- 
lay and  be  able  to  function  effectively 
from  the  outset.  This  has  been  the  prod- 
uct largely  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations. 

I  recall  my  own  days  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  and  as  the  administrator  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  staff 
when  I  called  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  to  come  in  and 
lay  out  workflows  for  us  and  to  help  us 
modernize  procedures  both  for  the  con- 
gressional office  and  for  the  committee 
staff.  Their  program  provided  in-house 
expertise  as  well  as  experts  from  outside 
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the  Congress  to  help  guide  us  to  respond 
to  the  needs  and  fast  pace  of  a  highly 
technological  society. 

That  is  what  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee is  really  all  about.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  to  keep  the  Congress  in 
tune  with  mid-20th  century  America  and 
hopefully  to  keep  the  Congress  at  least  a 
step  ahead. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the 'previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornton)  .  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  announced  that  the  ayes 
appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  211,  nays  147, 
not  voting  74,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  104] 
YEAS— 211 


Addabbo 

Ambro 

Amroerman 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Beard,  R.I. 

Benjamin 

BevUl 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Bxirke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Comwell 

Cotter 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

Davis 

De!aney 

Deilums 

Dent 

Derrick 

DerwinEkl 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Downey 

Drinan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellbers 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Fisher 


Fithian 

Mattox 

Flippo 

Mazzoll 

Flood 

Meeds 

Plynt 

Metcalfe 

Foley 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ford,  TPin. 

M'neta 

Frascr 

Minish 

Fuqua 

MitcheU,  N.y. 

Gephaidt 

Moak  ey 

Giaimo 

Moffett 

Gibbons 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ginn 

Moss 

Gonzalez 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Gore 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Hall 

Murtha 

HamUton 

Myers,  Michael 

Ilammer- 

Natcher 

schmldt 

Neal 

HanJey 

Nedzi 

Hannaford 

Nichols 

Harris 

Nix 

Hawkins 

Nolan 

Heckler 

Nowak 

Hefner 

O'Brien 

Heftel 

Dakar 

Hlghtower 

Oberstar 

Horton 

Obey 

Howard 

Ottinger 

Hubbard 

Patterson 

Hughes 

Pattlson 

Ichord 

Pease 

Ireland 

Perkins 

Jenkins 

Pickle 

Jenrette 

Pike 

Johnson.  Calif 

Preyer 

Jones,  Okla. 

Price 

Jones,  Tenn. 

QuUlen 

Jordan 

Rahall 

Kastenmeier 

Rangel 

Kazen 

Reuss 

Krebs 

Rinaldo 

LaFalce 

Ri^euhoover 

Le  Pante 

Roberts 

Lederer 

Roncalio 

Lehman 

Rconey 

Levltas 

Rose 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Rostenkowskl 

Long,  Md. 

Roybal 

Lujan 

Runnels 

Luken 

Ryan 

Lundine 

Sarasin 

McCormack 

Shipley 

McFall 

Sikes 

McKlnney 

Simon 

Mahon 

S'sk 

Markey 

Skeltoa 

Mathls 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Tonry 

Weiss 

Snyder 

Tsongas 

Whalen 

Sclarz 

Tucker 

White 

Spell  man 

Ullman 

Whitley 

St  Germain 

Van  Deerlln 

Whitten 

Stark 

Vanlk 

WUson,  Bob 

Steed 

Vento 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Stokes 

Volkmer 

Wtight 

Stracton 

Waggonner 

Yatrcn 

Studds 

Wul!;ren 

Youn5,  Mo. 

Taylor 

Watkins 

Young.  Tex. 

Thompson 

Waxman 

Zablockt 

Thornton 

Weaver 
NAYS— 147 

Abdnor 

Ev9.ns,  Ind. 

Martin 

Alien 

Pindley 

Michel 

Anderson,  111. 

Fish 

Miller,  Ohio 

Andrews, 

Porsythe 

Mollohan 

N.  Dak. 

Fountain 

Moore 

Archer 

Frenzel 

Moorhead, 

AuCoin 

Gaydos 

Calif. 

Badham 

Gllckman 

Murphy,  HI. 

Ba  falls 

Gold  water 

Myei-3  Gary 

Baucus 

Goodling 

Paneita 

Bauman 

Gradison 

Psttis 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bedell 

Gudcer 

Pritcl.ard 

Belienson 

Guyer 

Quayle 

Bennett 

Hagedorn 

Qule 

Bonker 

Hansen 

Railsback 

Broom  field 

Hark  n 

RegL;:a 

Broyhlll 

Harsha 

Rob  tn  son 

Buchanan 

Hlllis 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

HoJlenbeck 

Rudd 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hot 

Rupnc 

Butler 

Holtzman 

Russo 

Caputo 

Hyde 

Satterfield 

Cirte'- 

Jacobs 

Sawyer 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schroeder 

Ciaiisen, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schulze 

DonH. 

Kasten 

Sebclius 

Clawscn,  Del 

Kelly 

Seberling 

Cochran 

Kemn 

Sharp 

Cohen 

Ketchum 

Shuster 

Coleman 

Keys 

Skubitz 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kildee 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Conable 

Kindness 

Spence 

Conte 

Kostmayer 

Stangeland 

Corcoran 

La-'omarsino 

Stanton 

Coushlin 

Latta 

Steers 

Crane 

Leach 

Steiger 

D'Amours 

Lent 

Stockman 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lott 

Thone 

Devine 

McClory 

Traxler 

Dickinson 

McCloskey 

Trcen 

Dodd 

M-Dade 

Trible 

Duncan,  Ore?. 

McDonald 

Udall 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McEv.cn 

Walker 

Early 

McHugh 

Whitehurst 

Edear 

Madigan 

Wnn 

Edwards,  Okla 

Maguire 

Wirth 

Emery 

Marks 

Wylie 

Ertel 

Marlenee 

Yates 

Evans,  Del. 

Marriott 

Young,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-74 

Akaka 

English 

Myers,  Ind. 

Alexander 

Fary 

Patten 

Anderson, 

P.orio 

Pepper 

Calif. 

Flowers 

Poage 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pursell 

Armstrong 

Prey 

Rhodes 

Ashbrook 

Gammage 

Richmond 

Badlllo 

Oilman 

Rcdlno 

Biaggl 

Harrington 

Roe 

Bingham    • 

Holland 

Rogers 

Blouin 

Huckaby 

Santint 

Boggs 

Jeffords 

Scheuer 

Breaux 

Koch 

Staggers 

Brink;  ey 

Krueger 

Stump 

Brodhead 

Leggett 

Symms 

Brown,  Calif. 
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the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Fary  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Florlo  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Koch  for,  with  Mr.  John  T.  Myers 
against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Jeffords  against. 

Mr.  Biaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Frey  against. 


Mr.  Wolflf  for,  with  Mr.  Oilman  against. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Santlnl  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Milford  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Symms 
against. 

Mrs.  Meyner  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Wampler 
against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Wiggins  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Mottl  against. 

Mr.  Patten  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Badlllo  for,  with  Mr.  Dornan  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  HuUand  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Ms.  Mikulski  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Blouin  with  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Akaka  with  Mr.  Gammage. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Ms.  KEYS  changed  her  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  STARK  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

UNITED     STATES-CUBAN 
DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  continue  to  be  confused,  concerned, 
and  agitated  about  the  status  of  United 
States  relations  with  Cuba.  Press  reports 
are  numerous,  conflicting,  and  very 
alarming  about  Cuba's  involvement  with 
many  of  the  African  nations;  and  at 
least  to  me,  they  are  equally  alarming 
about  the  positive  outlook  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  State  Department  for  a 
relaxation  of  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  coimtry. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  after  a  5-day 
visit  to  Cuba  and  a  meeting  with  Fidel 
Castro,  is  quoted  as  saying  that — 

There  Is  now  a  good  opportunity  for  nor- 
malizing relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 

He  cited  areas  of  cooperation  on  which 
Fidel  Castro  told  him  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  could  move  ahead  immedi- 
ately, such  as  fisheries  talks,  sports  and 
cultural  exchanges,  q^nd  joint  efforts  to 
curb  the  spread  of  sugar  came  blight. 
These  areas  could  be  discussed  without 
any  preconditions,  according  to  the  Con- 
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gressman.  He  also  reported 
officials  told  him  that  the 
troops  in  Angola  had  been 
one-half  since  last  spring.  . 
point  of  the  involvement,  the 
troops  was  estimated  to  be 

The  Cubans  apparently 

Congressman  that  the  troop, 
main  in  Angola  for  some  time 
leave  only  when  asked  to  dc 
Neto  government.  The  Cong 
said  that  in  order  for  full 
tiatlons  to  begin  with  Cuba, 
States  would  have  to  lift  the 
bargo.  He  saw  the  lifting  of 
food  iand  medicines  as  a  po 
He  was  also  quoted  as  sayirt 
continuation  of  the  antihijacl 
ment,  which  is  due  to  expire  U 
now,  was  contingent  upon  th 
the  trade  embargo,  anl  othe- 

The  administration  has 
an  "on  again,  off  again"  ... 
some  commitment  that  Cuba 
troops  out  of  Africa  would  bt 
before  normalization   of   re 
begin.  Castro  has  indicated 
straightforward  manner,  that 
pull  his  troops  out  of  Africa 
ready,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
bargo  is  essential  before 
relations  can  begin. 

I  submit,  that  in  spite  of  all 
lie  conditions,  announced  by 
normalization  of  relations  has 
March  4,  Secretary  of  State 
said  that — 

The  United  States  has  sent  ,.^ 
that  we  would  like  to  discuss  th« 
sue  "promptly." 
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On  March  5,  the  State  ^ 
gave  permission  for  a  group 
basketbaU  players  from  South 
travel  to  Cuba.  On  March  7, 
Department  said  that  there 
objection  to  a  major  league  b^. 
playing  an  exhibition  game  in 
that  the  New  York  Yankees 
ering  the  possibility.  On  Max 
travel  ban  to  Cuba  was  lifted 

These  small  concessions 
having  quite  an  Impact.  Ac 
Wallace  Lawrence  m,  of  i^» 
Orbitair  International,  a  toui 
specializing  in  trips  to  socia] 
tries.  "Business  is  going  like 
Are."  Orbitair  says  it  has  aln 
18  tours  of  Americans  and  a.- 
write  $1  million  in  Cuban  travc  1 
this  year.  The  State  Deparl 
last  week  that  It  was  getting 
calls  a  day  from  would-be  to 
Ing  information  on  travel  to  » 
travel  ban,  I  may  remind  you 
been  lifted  for  exactly  10  days 

These  preliminary  gestures 
very  attractive  to  enterprising 
men,  who  are  already  "chom 
bit"  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
bargo.  An  executive  newsletter 
Gallagher  Presidents'  Report 
mailed  to  my  office  and  pr( 
yours,  carries  the  following 
chief  executives  on  its  front 
week: 

Cuba   Trade  Picture  Brightens-t 
Initiation  of  full-scale  commercla 
with  Cuba  within  the  next  12 
coming  negotUtlons  to  resolve 
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flicts resulting  from  U.S.  Institution  at  200- 
mlle  fishing  zone  to  set  stage  for  trade  pro- 
gram. Opportunities  seen  In  U.S.  sale  of  can- 
ned goods,  fabrics,  medical  equipment,  phar- 
maceuticals. Washington  based  Klrby  Jones 
sets  up  Alamar  Associates  to  advise  com- 
panies on  procedures  for  trade  contacts  with 
Cuba.  Jones  prepares  presentations  for  proper 
government  officials  In  Havana.  Handles  fol- 
low-up correspondence  plus  arrangements  for 
visit  by  U.S.  Executives.  Interested  com- 
pany presidents  may  contact  Jones  at  Wash- 
ington headquarters:  1166  15th  Street,  NW 
Suite  919,  Washington,  D.C.,  20005. 

What  exactly  does  the  publisher  of 
this  newsletter,  or  Mr.  Kirby  Jones, 
know  that  we  do  not  know?, Why  has 
Congress,  and  the  general  American  pub- 
lic, had  no  official  statement  from  the 
State  Department  or  the  administration, 
about  the  progress  of  plans  for  negotia- 
tions with  Cuba?  Why  have  we  no  state- 
ments about  the  intricate  Afro-Cuban 
Involvement?  Why  do  we  hear  so  little 
lately  about  the  extent  of  Cuba's  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union? 

Cuba  lies  less  than  100  miles  from  my 
State  of  Florida,  so  perhaps  my  concern 
for  this  issue  is  more  intense.  However, 
my  colleagues  have  equal  cause  for 
alarm.  The  Soviets  have  conducted  nu- 
merous air  deployments  to  Cuba,  which 
provides  them  with  the  capability  of  ob- 
serving all  U.S.  forces  in  the  Atlantic. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
several  thousand  Soviet  military  person- 
nel In  Cuba,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  given  Cuba  $1.5  billion  In  military 
assistance.  Russia  Is  also  spendng  ap- 
proximately $1.5  million  a  day  In  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  Cuba.  A  few  other 
matters  that  we  should  not  forget  before 
we  extend  the  long  arm  of  friendship, 
are  the  $1.8  billion  in  claims  against  the 
Cuban  Government  for  nationalization 
of  business  and  property  owned  by  U.S. 
citizens;  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
still  needs  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
for  strategic  purposes;  and  the  fact  that 
if  the  trade  embargo  is  lifted,  the  return 
to  the  U.S.  sugar  market  to  Cuba  would 
mean  reduced   imports  of  sugar  from 
friendly  sugar-producing  nations  as  well 
as  U.S.  sugar  growers.  In  adition,  the 
Cuban  Government  is  reportedly  holding 
anywhere  from  20,000  to  50,000  political 
prisoners  in  Its  jails.  We  are  cutting  oflf 
relations  with  friendly  Rhodesia  because 
of  the  human  rights  issue  in  that  coun- 
try, but  the  administration  seems  less 
concerned  with  human  rights  violations 
In  Cuba.  The  Cubans  have  not  shown 
signs  that  they  are  willing  to  permit  free 
emigration,  and  they  have  not  indicated 
what  their  policy  will  be  toward  the  free- 
dom of  travel  for  Cuban  exiles  who  wish 
to  return  and  visit  their  families. 

Personally,  I  cannot  yet  see  what  the 
benefits  to  the  United  States  will  be  In  a 
one-sided  normalization  of  relations 
with  Cuba,  and  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
overtures  that  have  been  made  toward 
that  end.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  «hare  in 
mv  concern,  and  my  desire  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  made 
aware,  officially,  of  what  has  happened, 
what  is  hapoening  right  now,  and  what 
is  planned  for  the  future  in  all  areas  of 
United  States-Cuban  diplomatic  rela- 
tions 


JOINT  STATEMENT  OP  RAY 
ROBERTS,  JOHN  PAUL  HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT  AND  HAMILTON  PISH. 
JR.,  ON  H.R.  5045 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people,  by 
publishing  the  following  joint  state- 
ment made  in  reference  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
5045,  to  be  considered  in  the  House  to- 
morrow as  it  concerns  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  veterans.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
Mr.  Fish  of  New  York,  join  me  in  this 
statement. 

JoiKT  Statement  of  Ray  Roberts,  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt,  and  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
ON  H.R.  5045 

H.R.  6045,  a  bill  granting  the  President 
authority  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  will  be 
debated  by  the  House  on  Tuesday,  March  29. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  places  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  President  in  his  submission  of 
any  reor.janizat!on  plan.  Among  other  things. 
a  reorganization  plan  may  not  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  new  executive  department,  abol- 
ishing or  transferring  an  executive  depart- 
ment or  Independent  regulatory  agency,  or 
all  the  functions  thereof,  or  consolidating 
two  or  more  executive  departments  or  two  or 
more  Independent  regulatory  agencies,  or  all 
the  functions  thereof. 

The  reported  bill  would,  however,  allow 
the  President,  to  abolish  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration, or  consolidate  It  with  another 
agency  of  the  Government,  or  transfer  some 
of  Its  functions  to  another  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government.  This  disturbs  the 
veterans  of  our  country  and  many  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

We  feel  the  Veterans'  Admlntetration  must 
continue  to  be  maintained  as  a  separate 
entity.  This  Independent  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment administers  benefits  programs  to- 
taling approximately  $20  billion  to  millions 
of  veterans  and  eligible  dependents. 

Over    the    years    veterans    organizations' 
spokesmen    have    continuously   warned   this 
body  that  the  goal  of  many  social  welfare 
planners,  in  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Administrations,  will  always  be  to  take  over 
the  Veterans'  Administration  programs,  con- 
solidating them  with  other  Federal  programs. 
Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Mr.  Joseph  Callfano,  an- 
nounced plans  to  hold  hearings  throughout 
the  country  In  order  to  receive  public  com- 
ment  on  his   welfare   reform  plan.   He  an- 
nounced that  his  reform  plan  would  Include 
veterans'  compensation  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  and  pension  benefits  for 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  nonserv- 
Ice-connected    veterans.    Secretary    Callfano 
suggested  that  veterans'  compensation  was  a 
"social  Insurance  benefit"  and  was  contin- 
gent on  prior  employment.  Of  course,  those 
familiar  with  the  eligibility  criteria  for  vet- 
erans' compensation  know  that  the  benefit 
has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  one's  prior  em- 
ployment nor  Is  the  benefit  contingent  on 
how  much  Is  paH  Into  an  employment  pro- 
gram as  the  Secretary  suggests.  Te  veteran 
In  receipt  of  compensation  Is  being  paid  for 
loss  of  earning  capacity  as  a  result  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability. 

Due    to    Secretary   Callfano's    recent   an- 
nouncement and  attempts  by  previous  ad- 
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ministrations  to  transfer  various  functions 
of  veterans'  benefits  and  services  to  other 
departments  and  agencies,  we  had  planned  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  HJl.  5045  on  Tuesday 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  House, 
wherein  the  Veterans'  Administration  would 
have  been  exempt  from  being  Included  In 
any  reorganization  plan  submitted  by  the 
President.  All  major  veterans  organizations 
have  personally  requested  that  we  offer  such 
amendments  on  behalf  of  their  memberships 
totaling  many  millions  of  veterans  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Because  of  assurances  by  the  administra- 
tion that  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
continue  to  be  maintained  as  a  separate  en- 
tity and  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  dis- 
mantle It,  we  have  decided  not  to  seek  to 
amend  the  bill  on  the  floor.  On  Thursday, 
March  24,  Mr.  Bert  Lance,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  during  a 
conversation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  assured  the  chair- 
man that  the  Veterans'  Administration  would 
not  be  dismantled  and  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  Presidential  reorga- 
nization plan. 

We  feel  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the 
administration  make  ^  commitment  on  this 
Issue,  especially  In  view  of  Secretary  Call- 
fano's recently-announced  plan  to  Include 
veterans'  compensation  and  pension  benefits 
as  part  of  his  welfare  reform  package. 

Mr.  Bert  Lance  has  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  President,  and  as  one  of  the  Pres- 
ident's closest  advisors,  we  feel  he  speaks  for 
the  President.  Having  received  assurances 
from  Mr.  Lance  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  continue  as  a  separate  entity 
with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all  veterans' 
benefits  and  services  programs.  In  our  desire 
to  cooperate  and  work  with  the  administra- 
tion, we  have  decided  not  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  H.R.  6045,  as  we  had  pre- 
viously Intended. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ASSASSINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
fellow  Members,  on  February  17,  1977, 
I  left  Washington  in  order  to  see  if  I 
could  overcome  a  seizure  of  the  flu  with 
accompanying  verv  high  fever,  and  the 
interim  period  following  prevented  me 
from  being  present  at  the  time  that  my 
letter  of  resignation,  addressed  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  was  presented 
to  the  House.  In  reading  the  Record,  I 
find  that  there  are  a  couple  of  very  dis- 
turbing and  troubling  things. 

No.  1,  the  leadership  failed  to  make 
full,  comolete,  honest,  and  direct  recital 
of  the  facts  as  they  led  to  that  point  at 
which  I  felt  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  submit  my  resignation. 

The  course  of  action,  chronologically 
speaking,  that  followed  the  House's  ac- 
tion on  September  17,  1976,  in  establish- 
ing the  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions clearly  Indicated,  from  the  very 
beginning,  that  there  were  some  things 
awry,  not  quite  right.  Nevertheless,  I  had 
to  make  a  decision  at  that  time,  and 
that  was  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  committee  was 
formed  at  that  time  under  intense  pres- 
sure from  the  then  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert and,  in  turn,  communicated  by  the 
CXXm 683— Part  8 


then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  the^^Honorable  Ray  Madden,  a 
hastily  prepared  resolution  should  be 
introduced  built  upon  one  that  I  had 
originally  introduced  on  February  19, 
1975,  but  very  importantly  changed 
around  to  where  there  was  no  recital,  for 
example,  of  legislative  predicate  or  in- 
tent. There  was  a  very  serious  deficiency. 
As  an  accommodation,  on  the  spe- 
cific request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  communi- 
cated request  through  him  by  the  Speak- 
er, I  then  introduced  that  resolution  the 
day  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  con- 
sidered it  and  approved  it.  Though  it 
has  never  happened  in  the  annals  and 
precedents  of  the  House  since  March  4, 
1789,  where  a  lame  duck  is  appointed 
chairman,  though  I  was  the  prime  au- 
thor of  the  resolution — and  I  might,  par- 
enthetically speaking,  say  that  I  was  the 
first  Member  of  the  House  to  introduce  a 
resolution  seeking  to  recognize  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  reviewing  and 
evaluating  the  impact  of  political  as- 
sassination on  the  national  level  on  our 
governmental  and  our  democratic  proc- 
essess,  more  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
who  done  it,  and  that,  surely,  being  the 
first,  and  being  willing,  after  great 
thought,  consideration,  and  study  for  a 
period  of  about  a  year  and  one-half, 
finally  introduced  that  resolution,  that 
no  one  should  have  any  doubt  about 
what  my  thinking,  my  feeling,  my  con- 
victions have  been. 

It  was  about  2  months  after  I  intro- 
duced the  resolution  in  1975,  that  that 
Representative  Downing  here  on  this 
floor  asked  to  speak  with  me  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  House.  He  told  me 
that  when  I  introduced  my  resolution, 
he  thought  that  I  was  wrong;  he  thought 
it  was  some  kind  of  a  fcimmick.  However, 
since  then,  mostly  because  of  a  son  of 
his  who  had  been  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  who  had  had  oc- 
casion to  view  the  so-called  Zapruder 
film  or  a  copy  of  it,  he  became  convinced 
that  the  House  had  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  had  a  copy  of  my  resolution 
word  for  word  that  he  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  that  day,  but  he  was 
trying  to  see  if  I  would  join  with  him  in 
deleting  the  as'^assinations  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy  and 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  all  of  which  I  had  included  in 
my  original  resolution.  The  reason  for 
my  including  them  I  have  expressed  on 
repeated  occasions  in  the  past,  and  I  will 
not  burden  the  Members  with  that  ex- 
planation now. 

I  told  Mr.  Downing  that  I  had  thought 
that  resolution  out  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  that  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
accept  an  abbreviation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances without  some  definite  reason 
for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Downing  said : 

Well,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  I  cannot  go  along 
with  anything  like  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
especially  the  others.  Besides,  we  would  be 
lucky  if  we  could  Just  start  with  one. 

He  ended  up  introducing  his  resolu- 
tion, and  I  maintained  my  position.  The 
rest  is  history. 


Finally,  as  I  said.  In  the  waning  period 
of  the  94th  Congress  the  House  In  pre- 
cipitous fashion  decided  to  adopt  by  a 
vei-y  substantial  vote  the  resolution 
known  as  House  Resolution  1540. 

Although  it  has  never  happened  be- 
fore, I  repeat,  the  Speaker  named  Tom 
Downing  as  chairman,  although  by  that 
time  he  had  announced  his  retirement 
from  Congress  and  would  by  any  defi- 
nition be  considered  a  "lameduck,"  and 
the  Speaker  went  to  the  pain  and  trouble 
of  naming  me  specifically  as  vice  chair- 
man. 

The  thing  about  which  I  had  to  make 
up  my  mind  was  whether  or  not,  with  a 
sandbagging  of  that  nature,  it  would  be 
fitting  for  me  to  go  on  since  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  very  limited  action  could  be 
taken  between  September  19  and  Jan- 
uai-y  2  of  this  year,  since  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  circumstances  the  House 
would  not  be  a  continuing  body  and  by 
the  very  consequent  fact  following  from 
that  action  that  all  committees  would 
expire,  and  particularly  a  sele.^t  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  and  whoever  might  be 
chairman  in  1977,  if  at  all.  would  be 
handcuffed  by  personnel  hired  by  the 
"lameduck." 

However,  from  the  action  surrounding 
the  debate  on  the  day  the  House  debated 
that  resolution,  it  was  obvious  that  I  was 
being  jockeyed  into  the  position  of  erupt- 
ing and  saying : 

"I  will  not  serve," 

And  as  one  Member  put  It: 

"Well,  you  know,  you  hotheaded  Mexican, 
if  you  can't  pitch,  you  won't  play  ball." 

So  I  went  ahead  and  accepted  the 
naming  as  vice  chairman  and  attended 
every  single  meeting  of  the  committee 
that  was  called. 

At  the  first  informal  meeting  Chair- 
man Downing  asked  immediately  for 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  author- 
ized to  unilaterally  hire  necessary  per- 
sonnel because  mail  was  coming  in,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  even  a  place  for 
the  committee  to  house  its  activities,  and 
there  were  no  secretaries  to  take  letters 
and  take  care  of  the  usual  work.  This 
authority  was  given  to  him  under  one 
condition,  and  that  was  that  consulta- 
tion would  follow  at  the  next  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  by  then 
the  Presidential  and  national  elections 
were  on  us,  and  almost  every  Member 
returned  to  his  district  immediately 
after  October  3.  However,  on  that  date 
I  had  been  called  by  Mr.  Downing  ask- 
ing me  if  I  would  be  good  enough  to  meet 
with  a  man  to  whom  he  had  given  a  com- 
mitment to  act  as  chief  counsel.  In  his 
words,  this  man  was  the  fellow  who  was 
famous  in  the  Yablonski  case,  and  his 
name  was  Richard  A.  Sprague. 

He  then  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Sprague  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning  in  the  Longworth  cafeteria,  and 
my  administrative  assistant  and  I  met 
with  him.  Mr.  Sprague  stated  that  he 
had  been  offered  and  he  was  accepting 
the  job.  I  think  he  said  it  was  a  week 
before  that  that  Mr.  Downing  had  offered 
him  the  job  as  chief  counsel,  but  then 
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his  only  condition  was  tha*: 
so  on  a  nonpolltlcal  basis 

have  comnlete  control  of 

hiring  and  firing,  and  tha^  I 
accept  unless  he  were 
not  only  chief  counsel  but 
as  well. 

I  said  that  I  had  pre<!ente< 
Ing  at  the  flrst  or^anizati 
thqt  I  referred  to  before 
memorandum    In    which    I 
made  some  suegestions   as 
thought  would  be  the  way 
given  the  conditions  under 
committee  was  formed.  I  ha.c 
stated  that,  in  mv  opinion, 
pcrtanf.  and  most  urgently 
was  to  have  two  person.s, 
counsel.  »nd  the  other,  the  r 
who  would  be  conversant  witj 
with  Its  mores,  with  Its 
Its  laws,  with  its  rules, 
that  the  most  Important 

be  certain  that  In  the 

committee  we  would  not  u.se 
which  would  result  sooner 
embarrassment  to  the 

There  was  no  cognizance  o 
mendations  taken  by  the 

by  anv  member  of  the 

conies  to  every  single  one 
members. 

In  my  conversation  with 
I  said  to  him  point  blank, 
consider  vonrself  hired  out? 

He  .«ald.  "Yes.  The  chairman 
a  commitment.  I  have 
these  conditions  have  been 
the  chairman." 

However,  he  thought  It 
act  of  courtesy  for  me  to 
as  vice  chairman. 

I  then  asked  him,  "What, 
is  the  insistence,  since  you 
have  had  no  previous 

Hill,  to  not  selecting 

charge  of  whatever  staff  yot 
order  that  that  person  will 
because  congressional 
world  unto  themselves?" 

His  reply  was.  "My  dealing^ 
with  the  chairman  and  the 
tee,  and  given  this  Initial 
we  have  to  get  started 
there  will  not  be  any 
nature." 

I  then  asked  him,  "Are 
the  fact  that  if  you  hire, 
extremely  careful  because 
somebody  away  from  a  pc_ 
and  you  do  not  know  what 
happen  In  the  next  Congresi 
find   ourselves   making   a 
that  we  cannot  honor?" 

He  seemed  puzzled  by 
asked   me   specifically, 
mean  by  that?" 

I  said.  "You  know  that  „. 
not  a  continuing  body.  Unlll4» 
body,  we  have  to  come  back 
get  a  resolution;  we  have 
proval,  so  I  think  that  our 
right  now,  In  Just  about  24 
to  try  to  justify  what  the 
already  done  and  Justify  It 
that  we  want  at  least  to  be  _ 
a  blueprint  of  what  we  how 
will  resume  come  next 

He  said.  "I  did  not  _.._ 
too  well.  How  can  I  make  a 
If  I  want  to  get  a  lawyer?  I 
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on  two  very  prominent  lawyers  In  New 
York.  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do." 

I  said,  "That  is  the  reason  I  am  bring- 
ing It  up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  more  or  less  the 
essence  of  that  meeting.  The  commit- 
ment had  been  made.  I  had  no  part  in 
the  foi-mulation  of  criteria  as  to  what 
kind  of  person  it  should  have  been,  nor 
did  the  committee,  as  far  as  I  know. 

We  did  not  have  our  first  meeting 
until  after  the  election,  and  that  was  on 
November  15,  en  a  Monday.  It  was  called 
for  1  day  for  the  purpose  of  approv- 
ing formally  the  employment  of  the 
chief  counsel  and  to  have  a  report  from 
him  with  respect  to  what  staffing  he 
had  done.  It  turned  out  that  we  met  for 
2  full  days  instead  of  one.  We  discussed 
everything  but  that. 

By  that  time  many  people  had  been 
hired,  but  no  one  else  was  ever  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  I 
made  a  request.  It  was  never  honored. 
I  did  not  get  any  list  of  who  had  been 
hired  or  why  or  where  they  came  from 
until  about  the  time  that  the  commit- 
tee voted  on  February  2  to  reconstitute 
the  committee. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saying  this 
only  because  in  the  meanwhile  the  year 
ended.  We  came  back  in  January.  In 
the  meanwhile,  there  were  no  further 
communications. 

When  we  had  our  final  meeting  on 
December  17,  1976,  the  main  question 
was  one  that  every  Member  read  about. 

That  was  the  budget. 

In  the  executive  session  I  raised  the 
question  of  a  report  because  there  was 
only  one  duty  that  was  imposed  upon 
us  under  House  Resolution  1540,  and  that 
was  that  as  soon  as  practicable  to  render 
a  report  to  the  94th  Congress. 

When  they  gave  us  on  that  Friday 
meeting  of  December  17  a  copy  of  what 
purported  to  be  a  report  I  protested  be- 
cause it  was  not  only  sophomoric,  it  was 
only  Junior  high  schoolery.  It  was  the 
poorest  excuse  I  have  ever  seen  of  a  re- 
port to  any  legislative  body  that  I  know 
of  and  I  have  served  on  the  city  coun- 
cil, the  State  legislature,  and  now  the 
Congress.  But  the  big  issue  was  the 
budgetary  figure.  The  council  said  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  committee  and  ask  unless  it  was  done 
properly,  $6.2  mUlion.  I  said  was  this  bi- 
ennial? He  said  it  was  not  biennial,  this 
was  an  suinual  figure. 

The  only  question  asked  was  that  I 
asked  him.  I  said,  "You  mean  bitennial?" 
He  said.  No,  absolutely  not,  this  is  an- 
nual." I  said,  "In  other  words,  you  are 
talking  about  13  million  for  the  duration 
of  this  Congress?"  He  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "Well,  Christmas  is  around  the 
comer."  That  was  the  only  comment  I 
made. 

We  were  about  to  pack  up  and  leave 
when  the  chief  counsel,  in  a  manner  that 
became  a  habit,  as  I  discovered— and 
everybody  was  anxious  to  get  away  be- 
cause It  was  about  5  p.m.,  or  later  and 
two  of  the  members  had  left.  The  chair- 
man was  about  to  adjourn  and  the  chief 
counsel  said: 

Oh,  by  the  way.  there  Is  Just  one  thing  fur- 
ther. I  have  established  a  contact  with  a 
Journalist  or  a  man  who  works  lor  the  U.S. 


News  &  World  Report,  who  is  very  close  and 
a  confidential  friend  of  the  Cuban  Ambas«a- 
dor  to  the  U.N.  He  has  conveyed  the  word 
that  the  Cuban  Kovernment  has  some  docu- 
ments or  material  that  have  to  do  with  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald.  I  ju't  thought  I  would  tell 
you.  because  I  am  about  to  pursue  this,  and 
a  meeting  Is  being  arranged. 

I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  I  said  by 
what  authority  is  this?  Who  on  this 
committee  knows  about  this?  Who  has 
authorized  this?  Who  Is  this  mv.steri- 
ous  fig'ire  at  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port who  has  .such  intimate  personal 
contact  w'th  the  Cuban  Ambassador? 
How  win  this  imnlnp-er  on  the  execu- 
tive department  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  whatever  it  is?  Does  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  know 
this?  This  is  on  a  hiph  nolicv  level? 

Congres«m<»n  Fauntroy  tried  to  In- 
terject, very  Impatiently  and  he  said- 
Let's  get  going.  Let's  let  him  do  what  he 
has  got  to  do. 

I  said — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  very  Im- 
portant. I  would  at  lea^t  want  to  know 
what  all  of  the  narameters  are  on  this 
matter  under  which  the  chief  counsel  is 
going  to  act  In  our  behalf  at  a  time  our 
government  is  trying  to  exercise  some  kind 
of  reproachment  with  old  bearded  Fidel 
Castro. 

Mr.  Sprague  became  indignant  and 
ho  dropped  the  subject  at  that  time. 

The  chairman  rapped  the  meeting  to 
a  close.  I  started  to  leave  out  the  side 
way  when  Mr.  Sprague  followed  me, 
which  was  the  first  time  this  h^d  been 
done  because  before  that  meeting  at 
any  time  we  met  we  would  meet  and  Im- 
mediately thereafter  he  would  come  up 
and  say  to  the  chairman — 

The  press  is  outside,  we  had  better  go 
meet  them. 

This  time  as  I  say  he  came  up  to  me 
and  he  said — 

I  want  to  have  supner  with  you.  I  think 
you  are  rather  upset  about  this. 

I  said — 

No,  I  do  not  have  time  to  eat  supper 
with  you.  I  want  to  take  off  for  Texas  in  the 
morning.  The  only  thing  that  Is  upsetting 
to  me  is  what  I  said  a  while  ago  that  we 
might  be  getting  into  trouble.  I  do  not 
think  the  committee  should  be  exposed 
needlessly  and,  in  turn,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

He  said — 

Well,  why  dont  you  come  to — 

And  he  mentioned  someplace.  I  do 
not  know  where  this  restaurant  Is.  I 
heard  it  was  at  Watergate.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  never  been  in  the  Watergate.  And 
I  said- 
No,  I  couldn't  have  supper. 
That  was  the  last  that  was  said. 
However,  I  have  very  secure  Informa- 
tion that  this  was  followed  through.  That 
there  have  even  been  meetings  at  the 
U.N.  And  that  we  do  not  know  the  ex- 
tent or  Just  what  these  transactions  will 
lead  up  to.  And  I  know  that  no  member 
of  the  committee  did  at  that  time. 
-  This  happened  the  same  way  on  two 
or  three  other  areas  of  investigatory  ac- 
tivity. 

I  became  exercised  and  sent  written 
word  through  one  of  the  aides  that  I 
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would  not  be  able  to  sign  the  report,  and 
I  had  refused  during  the  meeting  to  go 
along  with  the  suggested  draft  that  the 
chief  counsel  and  his  staff  had  prepared 
of  the  resolution  to  be  introduced  in  Jan- 
uary. 

When  I  returned  to  Texas,  I  had  a  long 
distance  call  from  the  chief  counsel  re- 
questing that  I,  please,  not  file  dissent- 
ing views,  that  I  would  be  the  only  one 
of  the  committee  who  would,  that  this 
would  create  problems  when  the  attempt 
would  be  made  to  reestablish  the  com- 
mittee, and,  above  all,  that  even  the 
budgetary  discussion  was  something  that 
he  considered  essential  but  that  he  recog- 
nized as  sensitive.  My  reply  was — 

I  cannot  sign  this  report,  and  I  will  not. 

Whether  I  called  It  a  dissenting  view 
or  something  else,  I  do  not  know;  I  am 
trying  to  be  as  eood  as  I  can  on  my  mem- 
ory. He  said — 

Look,  why  don't  you  wait  until  we  send 
you  the  corrected  draft?  You  will  have  this 
by  Tuesday,  the  22nd. 

I  never  received  anything  until  Decem- 
ber 29,  even  though  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  sent. 

I  had  four  subsequent  long  distance 
calls  from  the  counsel  expressing  dismay 
that  I  had  not  received  the  report.  The 
report  was  to  be  filed  on  December  31  by 
Chairman  Downing.  So  I  hastily  drafted 
additional  views,  because  he  called  me 
again  and  said,  "Please,  whatever  you  do, 
do  not  call  in  dissenting  views." 

Whether  I  did  right  or  wrong,  I  went 
along  and  called  in  additional  views. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times  by  the  name  of  Burn- 
ham  called  me  the  very  next  day  on  the 
30th  of  December  and  said: 

I  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Virginia 
where  I  spent  a'l  morning  long  with  Chair- 
man Downing,  and  I  have  Just  finished  a 
brief  visit  with  Counsel  Sprague.  I  know  it 
Is  difficult  to  talk  this  way,  but  I  have  got 
to  run  this  volume.  I  have  this  Information 
that  I  dug  up  in  Philadelphia  on  Just  a  four- 
hour  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  about 
some  scandal  and  some  adverse  reports 
by  the  Crime  Commission  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  State  attorney  general, 
by  the  legal  committees  of  the  State  bar 
in  Philadelphia.  I  said— 

Well,  Mr.  Burnham,  you  don't  expect  me 
to  pass  Judgment  on  this? 

He  said — 

No.  AH  I  wanted  to  know  was  did  you  at 
any  time  check  Mr.  Sprague 's  background? 

I  said — 

Well.  I  personally  did  not,  but  in  December 
after  that  meeting  I  did  make  a  request  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to,  please,  give  me  a 
printout,  or  copies — whatever  they  could 
obtain  from  the  Philadelphia  newspaper  files 
and  records  In  order  that  I  could  understand 
this  issue. 

I  said — 

I  think,  however,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able for  you  to  expect  in  this  quick  tele- 
phonic conversation  me  to  give  you  a  Judg- 
ment. 

He  said — 

"No;  you  are  right.  I  do  not  expect  that, 
but,"  he  said,  "you  know,  why  don't  you  run 
a  check?" 


I  said — 

I  did  not  hire  him,  and  all  I  know  Is  that 
since  you  don't  have  anything  relative  to  him 
since  the  Yablonski  proceedings — he  seems  to 
have  gotten  all  kinds  of  notoriety  on  that — 
I  do  not  know.  You  have  started  digging 
back  15  years,  13  years,  12  years. 

I  said — 

Mr.  Burnham,  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  say  you  are  trying  to  do  a  hatchet 
job. 

He  said — 

Well,  I  will  see  you  about  this  later. 

Fine.  He  finally  printed  his  stoi-y  the 
first  week  in  January.  Mr.  Sprague  got 
hold  of  it.  He  said — 

This  Is  a  hatchet  job.  Let  me  give  you  the 

facts. 

This  is  telephonic,  not  a  personal  visit. 
On  the  strength  of  what  he  said,  plus  one 
thing  he  closed  with — 

Remember  that  I  would  never  have  been 
apf>ointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  if  I  had  not  had 
some  clearance  from  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  FBI. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  telling  point, 
plus  the  other  things  he  explained,  about 
the  incidents  concerning  this  woman's 
husband  he  was  running  around  with, 
that  he  had  two  office  investigators  when 
he  was  assistant  district  attorney  in 
Philadelphia,  to  shadow  and  finally  pros- 
ecute him. 

The  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  ap- 
parently had  been  full  of  that  but  none  of 
us  had  any  idea  that  it  existed  until 
Burnham's  articles.  I  found  out,  when 
the  Library  of  Congress  finally  gave  me 
fragmentary  information  on  or  about 
January  25,  everything  Mr.  Sprague  had 
told  me  in  explanation  was  either  de- 
liberately distorted  or  essentials  left  out. 
I  discovered  that  there  had  been  no  FBI 
clearance,  that  in  that  type  of  designa- 
tion there  hardly  ever  is. 

For  the  first  time — and  this,  remem- 
ber, was  on  the  eve  and  I  am  sure  it  was 
by  the  time  the  Rules  Committee  had 
been  deliberating  on  this  stuff  and  it 
was  a  surprise  when  we  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  was  Represent- 
ative Del  Clawson  who  was  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  by  way  of  a  question  that 
the  Chief  Counsel  had  hired  23  people  on 
January  1.  I  did  not  know  it  and  no 
other  member  of  the  committee  did  be- 
cause no  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee even  had  the  list  of  the  staff. 

Well,  we  went  on  ahead  and  on  Mon- 
day preceding  the  Tuesday  meeting  of 
the  Rules  Committee  I  received  a  note 
from  th^  Speaker  at  1  p.m.  asking  me 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  5  p.m.  I  went.  I 
had  no  idea  what  the  meeting  was  all 
about.  I  had  the  impression  it  was  a  call 
for  me,  nobody  else.  No  explanations 
were  given. 

When  I  got  there  I  discovered  that  the 
great  Rajah  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Dick  Boiling,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  was  there,  with  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Walter  Fauntroy,  the  Wazir  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, Tom  Foley,  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  and  the  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 


Brademas)  ,  and  some  of  his  aides  and  an 
array  of  Speaker's  aides  in  the  room. 

After  a  delay,  the  Speaker  was  busy, 
and  we  waited  about  15  minutes,  we  went 
in.  The  minute  we  sat  down  the  Speaker 
turned  tu  me  and  said:  "Henry,  what 
about  it?"  At  that  point  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Richardson  Prey- 
ER,said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  thought  we  would  have  a 
meeting  to  find  out  how  the  leadership  is 
going  to  back  us  on  this  resolution. 

He  said: 

Henry  Gonzalez  and  Walter  and  I  had 
a  meeting. 

I  said: 

Hey,  wait.  What  meeting?  I  never  had  a 
meeting  with  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bolling)  interjected  and  said: 

Wait.  If  you  want  to  blame  anybody.  It  is 
my  fault.  I  guess  I  am  the  cause  for  thta 
meeting. 

He  said,  speaking  and  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Speaker: 

You  know  that  I  always  resisted  this  kind 
of  resolution  but  last  year  when  the  Black 
Caucus  and  the  others  came  in  and  said 
they  had  some  evidence  on  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  which  I  consider  they  have  had,  I 
decided  I  would  do  what  I  could.  And  since 
then  the  longest  time  and  best  friend  I  had 
since  I  came  to  Washington  25  years  ago, 
Joe  Rauh,  the  attorney  has  called  me  and 
has  asked  that  I  do  everything  I  can  to  de- 
fend and  protect  and  keep  Richard  A. 
Sprague,  the  best  prosecutor  in  the  country. 
Now,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  that  is  what  he 
tells  me  and  if  Joe  Rauh  says  it,  that  is  It. 

Now  I  Will  tell  you  something.  The 
only  way  you  are  going  to  get  anything 
out  of  this  House  is  if  you  get  a  resolution 
and  you  have  a  clause  in  here  saying  it 
will  not  be  extended  beyond  March  31 
and  you  limit  it  to  the  funding  in  House 
Resolution  11,  which  is  $84,333  per 
month. 

Now,  meanwhile  great  utterances  were 
being  made  to  the  press  by  the  leader- 
ship. The  Speaker  said: 

We  are  naming  Henry  Gon7alez.  He  Is 
going  to  set  the  policy,  not  Sprague. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Not  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  have  that  much  time.  The  gentleman 
has  had  over  a  month  and  a  half  or  2 
months. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  seek  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 25  in  the  New  York  Times  the  right 
honorable  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  stated: 

Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  the 
Te.xas  Democrat,  in  line  to  be  the  committee 
chairman,  would  have  to  get  the  reins  in  his 
hands,  curb  what  he  called  "the  voracious 
appetites"  of  some  of  the  staff  and  guarantee 
that  the  Investigating  tactics  and  techniques 
of  the  committee  would  not  impinge  on  basic 
human  rights. 

This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  was  com- 
ing out  all  over  referring  to  me,  referring 
to  what  was  expected. 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  two  members 
of  the  select  committee  being  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  went  to  great  pains. 
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They  did  not  cross-examjije 
members.  I  was  left  alone 
There  was  not  one  speech 
Record  from  January  4  unt:  I 
by  any  member  of  the  seleqt 
supporting  the  rees 
committee.  When  we  appear^ 
Committee  on  Rules,  one 
thought  I  was  the  only  one, 
examined.  I  was  grilled 
woman,  the  gentlewoman 
(Mrs.  Chisholm),  had  a 
going  to  do  this?  Are  you 
that?  Are  you  going  to  keeii 
limits?  Are  you  going  to  cu 
counsel?" 

I  had  the  Congressman, 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dode  ) 
of  the  select  committee,  w 
page  demand  sheet.  Yet  wh^n 
do  it  as  soon  as  I  did  have 
which  was  February  2,  theie 
plete,  thunderous  silence  frqm 
honorable  gentleman  from 
Mr.  Christopher  Dodd;  not 
word. 

When  I  pointed  out  that 
tee  was  over-spending,  as  it 
in  the  range  of  exceeding 
what  the  House  mandated 
not  a  word. 

The    Speaker,    the 
Texas    (Mr.    Wright),    the 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoDii 
tlewoman  from  New  York 
HotM) ,  nobody.  The  gentleman 
nols  (Mr.  Anderson),  that 
of  frugality  in  Oovemmen 
side,  of  course,  not  a  word, 

Well,  I  go  along.  I  take 
I  made  pledges.  I  put  it  on 
was  not  until  February  2 
kind  of  a  grant  of  authority, 
one  would  have  thought 
that  I  had  been  chairman 

The  first  thing  I  am 
the   salary   vouchers,   good 
vouchers;  yes,  sir.  They  just 
to  sign  them  in  blank. 

I  said,  "No;  bring  me  a 

I  said— 

By  the  way,  on  February  2  at  about  7  p.m. 
the  House  voted  the  resolutk  n.  At  about 
7:10  the  Speaker  named  the  list  and  the 
chairman.  At  7:15  I  was  trylnf  to  get  hold 
of  the  chief  counsel :  nowhere  tc  be  obtained. 

The  next  day  I  tried  to  hi  ive  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  infon^ally  to  tell 
them — 

Look,  It's  worse  than  I  thoug|it.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  It? 
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I  could  not  even  get  two 
eluding  the  Delegate  from  th  s 
Columbia. 

I  tried  to  meet  on  Friday— 

In  the  meanwhile,  where 
coimsel? 

Finally,  on  Saturday  morning  one  of 
his  aides  said — 

He  is  in  Acapulco.  Re  has  ^on  • 
you  guys  are  sweating  your  tails 
He  Is  down  In  Mexico  taking 
sun.  He  is  not  worried  about 
the  committee  has  got  you. 

I  left  word  that  I  would  Ike  to  hear 
from  him  the  moment  he  ret  irned. 

In  the  meantime.  I  arran(  ed  to  meet 
the  members  informally  for  i  very  pre- 
organizatlonal  discussion  on  Monday  at 
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3  p.m.  At  about  10  a.m.  Monday  raorhing, 
I  had  a  phone  call  from  the  chief  coun- 
sel. He  said — 

I  understand  you  want  to  sec  me. 

I  said- 
Well.  I  did. 

Well,  I  understand  you  are  having  a  meet- 
ing with  the  committee  at  3  o'clock.  I  guess 
you  wanted  me  there. 

I  said — 

No.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss  situation.? 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  an  input  from 
you. 

We  are  going  to  discuss  strictly  policy  mat- 
ters that  only  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  and  can  properly  and  responsibly 
decide. 

He  said — 

Well,  X  heard  from  the  other  members  that 
you  are  bavmg  this  meeting.  I  think  I  ought 
to  be  there. 

I  said- 
No,  I  think  the  members  should  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  ol  explaining  to  you  why  this 
meeti.ig  is  being  called.  It  Is  not  a  formal 
meeting;  members  don't  have  to  come.  I 
can't,  under  the  rules,  call  a  formal  meeting. 
I  am  sending  you  notice  of  a  formal  meeting 
for  Wednesday,  the  ICth.  but  that  will  be 
In  writing  and  In  compliance  with  the  rules. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  real  problem. 
In  the  Interim,  here  comes  $9,900  plus 
worth  of  expense  vouchers  for  the  month 
of  December.  The  biggest  item  on  that 
was  long,  distance  telephone  calls  from 
the  chief  counsel.  In  looking  over  the 
numbers,  I  picked  one  number  and  called 
Philadelphia.  It  was  his  law  office.  An- 
other number — well,  It  should  be  on  the 
record. 

Now,  who  is  paying  for  that?  I  de- 
manded to  know  where  the  funds  were 
coming  from  to  pay  $9,900  plios  of  ex- 
penses— not  salaries — expenses  for  De- 
cember, the  94th  Congress.  Nobody  gave 
a  tinker's  damn,  but  I  refused  to  put  my 
signature  on  that  because,  under  the 
rules  of  precedence  and  the  law,  both 
stare  decisis  law  as  well  as  legislative 
law,  I  could  be  personally  responsible  for 
that  kind  of  action.  Whether  anybody 
agrees  with  that  or  not,  I  know  the  law, 
and  I  refused. 

I  demanded  that  Mr.  Sprague  give  me 
a  breakdown  of  each  one  of  those  ex- 
pense vouchers,  reciting  the  purposes  for 
which  they  had  been  expended  and  where 
he  thought  the  money  was  going  to  come 
from.  I  never  got  it.  So,  at  that  meeting 
on  Monday,  the  first  one,  informal,  we 
met  in  the  Rayburn  Building,  in  room 
2222.  All  but  two  members  showed  up. 

For  the  first  time,  I  gave  them  the  list 
which  I  had  obtained  when  the  vouchers 
for  the  salaries  had  been  presented,  and 
had  been  done  so  reluctantly  by  an  as- 
sistant who  said — 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  I  don't  know  if  I  should 
do  this.  Mr.  Sprague  has  given  us  strict  or- 
ders never  to  give  a  Member  of  Congress  any 
Information  as  to  staff. 

I  said- 
Well,  It  Is  too  late;  I  got  It. 

So,  I  made  copies,  and  then  I  tried  to 
find  out  who  owned  the  73  people  on  the 
staff.  I  foimd  that  Mr.  Downlns  had  im- 
loaded  a  total  of  about  nine  of  his  con- 
gressional district  office  staffers  on  the 


com.mittee,  most  of  them  hired  Decem- 
ber 31  and  on  January  1.  One  had  been 
a  temporary  employee  at  $16,000  per 
year.  He  is  on  the  payroll  at  $30,000 
right  now.  He  hired  one  staffer  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  assistant  at  $36,000,  sur- 
named  Chardak. 

I  do  not  know,  maybe  I  just  did  not 
have  enough  exposure  in  1  month  as 
being  the  chairman,  but  I  never  knew 
that  staffers  had  $36,000  per  year  public 
relations  as.sistants.  He  is  still  on  the 
payroll,  Incidentally. 

That  Monday  afternoon,  I  gave  the 
committee  this,  and  I  said — 

Look,  gentlemen,  if  we  come  under  the 
terms  of  $84,333,  we  are  already  exceeding 
our  budget,  Jiist  on  expenses  alone,  of  near 
$10,000,  not  counting  salaries. 

Mr.  Preyer  said — 

Well,  we  don't  want  to  get  Into  this  right 
now.  We  don't  have  time.  What  do  you  want 
to  do?  Do  you  want  to  fire  people? 

X  said — 

No,  not  now,  but  If  you  have  to  cut  It  Is  not 
hum.'in,  since  we  have  to  have  everything  in 
the  House  Administration  Conimittee  offces 
bv  the  18th — and  this  was  the  8th — !t  is  not 
fair  to  give  a  person  that  had  no  fau'.t  in 
being  hired  as  an  excess  secretary  less  than 
1  week's  notice.  What  1  am  saying  is,  we 
have  got  to  meet  right  now.  We  have  got  to 
see  what  the  facts  are,  and  then  call  the 
chief  counsel  and  ask  the  questloDs  we 
should. 

They  said,  "No,"  and  immediately  ad- 
journed. They  would  not  discuss  it.  They 
refused.  They  took  off. 

I  went  back  to  my  office.  No  sooner  did 
I  get  to  my  office  when  I  had  a  call  from 
Richard  A.  Sprague  sayin^r — 

Henry,  listen,  let  s  get  together.  Why  don't 
you  and  I  meet?  We  can  work  this  o'.it. 

I  said — 

Mr.  Sprague — — 

He  said — 
It  Is  Dick. 

I  said- 
No,  it  Is  Mr.  Sprague.  I  v.'lU  meet  you  at  10 
o'clock  here  In  my  office. 

He  said — 
Fine. 

On  Tuesday,  at  10  o'clock,  he  came  to 
my  office  with  one  assistant.  I  asked  my 
administrative  a.ssistant  to  come  in. 
He  sat  down,  and  he  said — 
I  understand  you  havt.  been  trying  to  get 
hold  of  me,  and  I  don't  know  wliy  my  staff 
could  not  have  told  you  where  I  was. 

I  said— 

I  do  not,  either.  That  Is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

He  said— 

This  meeting  this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock 
p.m. 

The  committee,  when  it  broke  up  on 
Monday,  said — 

Let's  meet  tomorrow  at  4  o'clock  and  ask 
Mr.  Preyer  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Preyer  said  there  was  no  point  in 
meeting  unless  the  chief  counsel  was 
there.  I  said,  "Fine." 

At  that  point,  he  said — 

I  wonder  if  I  could  talk  to  you  alone. 

I  said.  "Pine." 

The  two  staffers  left. 
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He  said — 

Since  you  are  from  Texas  and  you  are 
accustomed  to  blunt  talk,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  blunt. 

.   I  said- 
Yes,  I  have  been  crying  for  It. 

He  said — 

Well,  you  know,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
we  can't  get  together.  I  don't  know  what  the 
committee  wants  this  afternoon.  You  already 
have  that  list  of  employees,  and  that  needs 
explanation  because  we  can't  afford  to  cut 
anything. 

I  said- 
Look.  Mr.  Sprague,  that  is  something  else. 
I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  since  about 
January  25  I  don't  have  any  trust,  any  confi- 
dence, any  respect  for  you.  If  I  had  known 
In  September  one-tenth  of  what  I  know  now, 
I  would  have  vociferously  objected  to  your 
employment  and  woxild  have  been  a  daily 
critic  every  day  you  lasted  on  that  payroll. 

He  said — 

Well,  at  what  time  Is  that  meeting? 

I  said — 

Pour  o'clock  p.m. 

And  he  stormed  out  of  the  room.  They 
immediately  proceeded  to  have  what  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  secret  meeting 
in  Delegate  Fauntroy's  office,  at  which 
attendance  was  Representative  Preyer, 
Representative  Sam  Devine,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  and  the  chief  coimsel. 

When  we  met  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  the  first 
action  requested  by  Representative 
Devine  was  to  offer  a  motion  that  the 
committee  decide  then  and  there  to  keep 
the  chief  counsel  until  definitive  action 
was  taken  before  or  by  March  31.  He  was 
prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  that  motion 
until  we  could  at  least  go  into  the  reason 
for  the  meeting. 

I  then  brought  up  the  question  of  dis- 
cussing proposed  rules  to  govern  the 
committee  and  the  proposed  staff,  be- 
cause none  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Preyer  said  that  was  not  what  he 
wanted  to  Know,  that  he  understood  that 
the  chief  counsel  had  a  presentation  to 
make  and  he  wanted  to  hear  it  right  then 
and  there. 

The  chief  counsel  then  spoke.  He  came 
in  with  his  usual  assemblage  of  about  six 
different  people,  a  couple  of  his  lawyers 
and  three  or  four  staffers,  and  he  said — 

I  want  this  committee  to  know  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  I  ever  accept  one  single 
reduction  In  the  staff  of  this  committee. 
I  will  not  recommend  it.  I  will  not  accept 
it.  It  will  be  a  mistake.  I  have  a  plan  that 
I  can  present  right  now  for  a  substitute 
budget  that  we  can  work  up  in  a  week's 
time,  and  by  March  15  this  committee  can 
present  it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
come  back  and  have  the  funding  that  we 
thmk  we  will  need  to  do  a  serious  Job. 

I  interjected  and  said — 

This  Is  a  policy  matter.  You  are  not  here  to 
discuss  policy  matters.  This  meeting  was 
called  specifically  as  an  Informal  meeting.  I 
called  it.  The  members  were  good  enough  to 
come  to  it.  Now  you  have  got  to  listen  to  the 
reason.  The  reason  Is  that  we  have  got  to  do 
first  things  first,  and  the  first  things  are  that 
we  are  not  complying  with  the  mnadate  of 
House  Resolution  222  and  we  are  not  comply- 
ing with  the  Rules  of  the  House  that  say  that 
professional  staffers  cannot  have  any  other 
type  of  employment  other  than  their  Jobs  as 
professional   staffers.    These   are   things   we 


cannot   escape   as   Members   of   the   House. 
These  are  jKillcy  matters. 

Congressman  Fauntroy  interjected 
and  said — 

Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  don't  see  any 
reason  for  pursuing  it  at  this  meeting.  We 
are  here  to  discuss  the  chief  counsel's  pro- 
posal which  I  agree  we  ought  to  go  through 
with. 

That  more  or  less  broke  up  the 
meeting. 

I  came  back  to  the  office,  and  within 
5  minutes  I  received  another  telephone 
call  from  the  chief  counsel,  Mr.  Sprague, 
again  saying — 

Look,  we  can  patch  up  things.  We  can  still 
work  together. 

I  said- 
It  is  a  lot  more  fundamental  than  that.  I 
think  I  explained  myself  as  clearly  and  as 
bluntly  as  I  know  how  to  talk  this  morning 
at  10  a.m.,  and  there  is  no  use  going  over  it. 

The  next  morning  at  9  a.m.  he  con- 
vened a  rally  of  all  the  staffers  in  which 
he  vituperated  against  me.  One  of  the 
staffers  had  been  working  off  and  on 
as  a  part-time  typist  on  work  that  had 
to  be  produced  out  of  my  office.  I  did 
not  have  any  particular  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  her;  my  administrative 
assistant  did.  She  was  a  very  capable 
woman.  Obviously  Sprague  thought  so 
because  he  made  her  office  manager.  I 
did  not  even  know  that  she  had  been 
hired  until  late  November.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  was  one  of  those  employees 
that  Chairman  Downing's  office  made 
a  commitment  to  simultaneously  at  the 
time  he  was  making  his  commitment  to 
the  chief  counsel,  but  she  was  not  hired 
until  the  latter  part  of  November. 

Mr.  Sprague  took  all  morning,  from 
9  imtil  about  11 :30,  conducting  the  meet- 
ing, and  most  of  the  time  he  spent  in 
denouncing  me. 

He  had  had  the  habit  of  calling  these 
meetings  and  having  the  stenographers 
take  down  the  proceedings.  In  the  course 
of  this  meeting  he  made  utterances  that 
this  woman,  interpreted  as  having  some 
implication  of  an  impUed  threat  toward 
me  personally.  I  did.'not  know  that  she 
called  my  administrative  assistant.  She 
talked  to  her  that  afternoon  and  the 
next  day,  which  would  have  made  it 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  morning. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  directed  cer- 
tain requests  to  Mr.  Sprague:  First,  ad- 
ditional listing  of  the  staff.  Including 
their  previous  experience;  second,  justi- 
fication for  and  definition  of  their  job 
chores;  and,  third,  what  was  the  plan  of 
operation,  if  any,  in  the  investigative 
work. 

Believe  it  or  not,  no  fundamental  plan 
of  any  consequence  has  ever  been 
broached,  other  than  something  quite 
ephemeral.  For  instance,  they  were  talk- 
ing about  the  testimony  of  zn  ex-FBI 
agent  who  lives  over  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, and  he  v;as  going  to  be  a  big  secret 
witness.  That  witness,  of  course,  had  al- 
ready appeared  before  the  Church  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  of  the  House, 
and  so  his  testimony  was  actually  rep- 
etitious. So  at  that  time  that  was  their 
big  plan  of  operation.  It  always  seemed  to 
shift,  and  that  had  disturbed  me. 


Mr.  Sprague  sent  word  that  he  not 
only  would  not  comply  but  he  did  not 
have  to.  He  called  another  meeting  of 
the  staff.  This  time  he  gave  specific  man- 
dates that  under  no  circumstances  would 
any  member  of  that  staff  communicate 
with  any  Member  of  the  Congress  miless 
it  was  cleared  by  him.  He  indulged  in 
more  vituperations,  and  he  was  joined  In 
that  by  one  of  his  deputy  counsel,  Mr. 
Tannenbaum,  who  got  up  and  made  a 
speech  ridiculing  my  position. 

In  view  of  that,  I  decided  that  under 
those  circumstances  and  conditions  and 
considering  the  absolute  refusal  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  any 
number  to  even  be  willing  to  consider  a 
discussion  of  that  issue,  I  had  only  one 
clear  choice:  Fire  Sprague. 

In  my  hometown  paper  the  day  before 
yesterday  there  was  a  big  story  attrib- 
ut3d  to  the  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  based 
upon  a  speech  he  made  to  the  managing 
editors  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Dallas, 
in  which  he  said : 

All  of  this  was  a  comedy  of  errors.  He  did 
not  have  authority  to  fire  the  chief  counsel. 
He  thought  he  did. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  leaves  out  a 
very  important  element.  He  is  the  one  I 
talked  to.  He  is  the  only  one  I  could 
reach  on  February  11. 

On  the  day  that  I  sent  the  letter  to 
Sprague,  Thursday,  the  10th  of  February. 
I  tried  in  every  way  I  knew  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Speaker  and  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  The  leader's  office  said  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Atlanta  to  make  a 
speech. 

The  Speakers  office  for  congressional 
matters  said  they  thought  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Speaker's  office.  The  Speak- 
er's office  said  they  thought  he  was  at  the 
congressional  office. 

I  had  to  go  to  the  airport  and  return 
to  Texas.  From  the  airport  I  again  at- 
tempted to  reach  him  by  telephone.  A 
letter  had  been  sent  to  Sprague,  and  not 
only  to  the  leadership,  but  to  every  mem- 
ber o'  the  committee. 

When  I  got  to  Texas,  the  press  was 
there  in  great  numbers  and  pointed  to  a 
letter  which,  that  very  same  day,  had 
obviously  been  drafted  by  the  D.C.  Dele- 
gate, apparently  signed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  though,  by 
their  own  admission,  many  of  them  were 
not  even  in  town,  which  letter  had  been 
dictated  by  Sprague  and  which  the  dele- 
gate dutifully  took  down,  communicating 
to  him  the  fact  that  I  had  no  authority, 
that  they  had  the  authority;  and  we  can 
go  into  that  if  we  want  to  some  time 
later.  Perhaps  ultimately  we  might  have 
to  do  it  from  a  really  juridical  sense,  but 
nobody  in  his  right  mind  thinks  I  am 
going  to  make  it  any  kind  of  issue  here, 
unless  we  could  have  a  change  of  venue. 
We  have  the  "yes"  drawer  and  the  "no" 
drawer;  and  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
know  that  in  a  contest  of  this  kind  I  am 
not  going  to  get  the  precedents  that 
would  back  up  the  chairman  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  at  any  time  has 
denied,  rebutted,  or  documented  that  the 
allegations  I  have  raised  specifically  are 
not  so.  in  deed  and  in  fact.  I  made  spe- 
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clflc  aHefiratSons  in  the  letters 
nlcated  to  the  leadership  and 
ter  I  communicated  to  Mr. 
spectlng  violation  of  the 
House  and  exceeding  the  lawf  Al 
of  the  House  Rescdutlon  knowp 
Resolution  222. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  denle* 
body  Is  saying,  "You  are 
are  all  saying.  "Why  did  you 
that  action?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one 
ment.  As  of  the  day  before 
body  had  said  anything  like 
contrary,  on  February  11,  the 
In  Texas,  from  9  a.m.  until  9 
at  the  phone.  I  did  everything 
get  hold  of  the  Speaker.  I 
here.  I  tried  to  get  his  aides 
finally  got  his  aide  In  the  office 
He  said: 

He  Is  attending  the  swearing 
Rt  the  Bar  Association.  He  Is 
tact  me.  Let  me  have  the  nutnber 
get  to  you. 


tlis. 


It 


1 1  of  his  son 

supppsed  to  con- 

and  he  will 


leader.  Fi- 
IVorth.  He 


vhich  was 
le  did  in- 


night.  I  am 


I  tried  to  track  the  majority 
nally  I  got  his  A.A.  In  Port 
said: 

We  are  expecting  him  at  the  afrport.  I  will 
see  to  It  that  he  will  call  you. 

At  1:33  p.m.  Texas  time. 
2:33  p.m.  Washington  time, 
deed  call. 

I  said— 

I  know  you  are  on  your  way  to  |Ltlanta 

He  said — 

Yea.  Henry;  I  spoke  there  last 
late.  What  has  happened? 

I  said— 

Did  you  get  my  letter  In  your  Office? 

I  said— 

I  know  about  It. 

I  said— 

I  wanted  to  do  this  yesterday, 
fore  I  sent  that  letter  to  Sprague. 

I  said- 
Well,   fellow,  we  are  with 
rtght. 

I  do  not  know  how  anvbodji 
terpret  that.  I  felt  that  was 
I  said — 

What  about  the  Speaker,  JlnJ?  1  cannot 
get  him. 

I  said— 

Don't  worry.  I  am -supposed  to 
X  wUl  convey  the  message? 


Well,  like  a  boob.  I  sat 
pjn.  Nobody  ever  called.  I 
next  week  for  the  first 
meeting  on  February   17.  or 
day — ^no.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Wednesday,    we   had    the 
ended  up  with  the  gentleman 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
offering  a  motion  to  ad.ioum 
could  discuss  any  fact  having 
the  prime  issue  of:  What  are 
do  about  exceeding  our 

It  disrupted. 

I  then  stayed  there  and 
specifics,  so  I  had  no  specific 
record  for  that  date,  and  „. 
it  if  you  look  up  the  February 

On  February  17  the  Mexicar 
was  to  be  here.  I  was  asked  to 
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I  commu-     the  escort  committee.  At  that  jxiint  I  be- 
in  the  let-     gan  to  develop  a  high  temperature  and 
Sprague  re-    fever.. 

of  the        At  no  time  was  I  given  an  opportunity 
mandate     to  discuss  anything, 
as  House        I  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  leadership 
but  I  realized  also  it  was  not  the  proper 
that.  No-     time, 
wr^ng."  They        At  about  3:30  I  knew  I  had  to  return 
dare  take     to  Texas  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason 
that  my  own  physician  is  my  own  brother 
other  ele-    and  I  wanted  him  to  do  what  he  could, 
yesterday,  no-     At  no  time  did  I  think  that  I  would  not 
On  the     take  care  of  the  flu  by  Simday.  I  had  not 
day  after,     had  the  flu  in  23  years.  I  had  not  even 
p.m.  I  sat     had  a  cold  in  10.  But  it  turned  out  to  be 
I  could  to     a  virulent  type  with  104-degree  temper- 
;alled  him     atures  for  about  3  or  4  days  and  101- 
t  home.  I     degree  temperature  for  about  a  day  and 
in  Boston,     a  half.  So  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
turn on  Monday. 

Even  as  I  was  leaving  from  the  airport 
the  majority  leader  said: 

Can  you  come  over  for  a  meeting  with  the 
Speaker? 

I  said- 
No,  I  Eun  going  to  Texas. 

He  said — 

Well,  maybe  we  can  set  It  up  for  Monday. 

When  I  got  up  on  Monday  I  knew  I 
could  not  do  it.  So  I  had  to  call  back 
through  my  assistants  and  advise 
through  my  assistants  that  I  would  not 
be  back  on  Monday. 

Now  the  leadership  keeps  repeating 
abdUt  how  they  tried  to  get  hold  of  me. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  hold  of  the  Speak- 
er and  1  did  get  hold  of  Jim  Wright,  who 
certainly  never  gave  me  to  understand 
I  did  not  have  authority  and  that  they 
were  with  me.  fellow. 

AU  right.  I  waited.  And  I  decided  that 
nothing  was  being  said  publicly  like  what 
was  being  told  me  privately. 

In  the  middle  of  the  following  week 
my  administrative  assistant  called  me 
and  said  the  majority  leader  had  asked 
for  a  meeting  and  would  she  be  present. 
She  went  to  the  meeting  and  she  re- 
ported to  me.  I  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  someday  will  tell  the  House  ex- 
actly what  happened  at  that  meeting, 
and  the  course  of  action  that  the  chief 
counsel  took  with  respect  to  him.  And 
I  will  offer  at  a  subsequent  time  the  writ- 
ten documentation  that  followed,  the 
specific  instructions  which  the  majority 
leader  gave  to  Mr.  Sprague.  But  there 
are  also  other  items,  and  his  defense  of 
that  and  his  openly  defying  the  majority 
leader.  He  said  you  do  not  have  any 
authority.  I  do  not  even  have  to  do  it  if 
I  do  not  want  to. 

He  did  not  show  up  until  after  an 
hour. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  my  AA  said  well, 
you  know,  the  majority  leader  is  trying 
to  work  out  a  deal,  a  compromise  because 
the  Speaker  had  asked  him  to  please 
intervene  in  this  matter. 

The  compromise  would  be  that  Mr. 

Sprague  would  be  retained  as  the  chief 

we4kt  into  the    counsel  and  that  somebody  else  would 

in  the    ^  appointed  as  chief  of  staff  that  would 

can  find    ^  acceptable  to  you. 

16  record.        ^  said  to  her  there  is  only  one  thing, 

President    ^  ******  'o*"  ^^'^  '°"8  have  you  worked 

be  part  of    ^^^  ™6'  And  she  said,  you  know  how 


Ekt  least  be- 

yo^.  You  are 

would  in- 
siipport. 


alk  to  him. 


th(ire  until  9 

cair  e  back  the 

organizational 

Wednes- 

P^bruary  16, 

ng.    It 

Itom  North 

interjecting  and 

before  we 

to  do  with 

\  re  going  to 

autho:  ity? 


[lace: 


long,  ever  since  the  Senate  vote  in  1959 
I  said — 

That  Is  how  many  years? 

She  said — 

Well,  you  know  It  Is  18  years. 

I  said — 

Okay,  then  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  any- 
thing. You  know  how  I  am  bxUlt.  You  know 
my  reactions.  You  know  by  the  time  I  would 
reach  the  point  of  writing  such  a  letter  of 
that  kind  that  It  Is  irrevocable. 

There  was  only  the  clear  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  obvious  that  in  the  in- 
tervening 2 -week  period  from  February 
19  to  February  28,  I  did  not  even  get  a 
get-well  card.  Instead  there  were  com- 
promises of  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
However,  within  5  minutes  of  my  letter 
of  resignation  having  been  presented  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader,  the 
Speaker  was  on  the  telephone  to  my  wife 
at  my  residence  saying: 

Tell  Henry  not  to  resign. 

The  majority  leader  was  in  contact 
with  my  administrative  assistant  saying : 

Tell  Henry  to  hold  up.  Don't  release  any- 
thing. 

I  said  to  tell  them  that  I  am  not  going 
to  stav  quiet  whWe  thev  finish  the  coffin 
around  me.  They  could  not  get  hold  of 
me  for  2  weeks,  but  within  5  minutes  of 
my  letter  of  resignation  they  had  my 
house  phone  and  they  had  my  wife  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line. 

My  time  Is  about  up.  I  will  continue  at 
some  future  time.  I  feel  the  House  has 
the  issue.  I  am  not  here  to  try  to  con- 
tinue any  further  association  with  this 
endeavor.  At  this  time  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is  being  presented  with  a  re- 
quest to  reconstitute  the  committee  with 
a  budgetary  figure  of  $2,760,000.  Mr. 
Sprague  told  his  staff  continuously  since 
January — 

None  of  you  quit.  We  will  take  a  35-percent 
reduction  now,  but  you  are  going  to  get  all 
of  that  back  and  more. 

I  think  I  have  been  treated  shabbily. 
I  conclude  dolefully  and  sadly  that  had 
my  last  name  been  Jones  or  O'Brien, 
Rosenthal,  George  Washington  Carver, 
or  Martin  Luther  King.  I  would  not  have 
been  treated  this  shabbily. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

I  am  attaching  some  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Antonio  newspapers 
recently    in   further   reference    to   this 
subject: 
(From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex,)  Express-News. 

Mar.  6.  19771 

Gonzalez  Tells  All:    "Plot  Doomed  JFK 

Probe" 

(By  Paul  Thompson) 

U.S.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  says  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
will  never  be  Investigated  in  a  meaningful 
way  "because  vast  and  powerful  forces  in- 
cluding the  country's  most  sophisticated 
criminal  element  won't  stand  for  It." 

After  two  weeks  of  silence  at  his  home 
here,  Gonzalez  came  out  swinging  Saturday. 

"This  criminal  element."  he  told  the  Ex- 
press-News, "is  all-pervasive,  loaded  with 
nothing  but  money  and  in  many  ways  more 
potent  than  the  government  Itself." 

He  named  other  anti-probe  forces  as  "the 
Kennedy  family  and  heavy  business  Interests 
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in  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  who  don't  want  all  the 
old  JFK  muck  raked  up." 

The  flery,  60-year-old  congressman  called 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions, which  he  quit  last  Wednesday,  "a  put- 
up  Job  and  a  hideous  farce  that  was  never 
intended  to  work." 

"RATTLES  ^fAKE" 

He  reiterated  that  the  committee's  chief 
counsel  Richard  Sprague  was  "a  rattlesnake 
and  unconscionable  scoundrel,"  and  to  that 
he  added:  "Sprague  tried  to  spend  commit- 
tee money  on  LD  phone  calls  to  his  Phil- 
adelphia law  firm  and  to  the  home  of  his 
girlfriend  there.  And  get  this.  He  actually 
took  a  little  Acapulco  vacation  for  himself 
while  on  the  committee  payroll." 

As  committee  chairman,  Gonzalez  said  he 
was  exoected  to  allow  Sprague  to  "hire  peo- 
ple, run  up  huge  expenditures,  spend  money 
on  himself  or  whoever,  get  out  of  town  when 
it  suited  him — all  with  no  accountability  to 
me  or  any  other  congressman." 

He  predicted  the  committee  will  forget 
about  JFK  now  and  go  Into  "a  weak  one- 
legged  investigation  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  assassination  as  a  sop  to  blacks." 

Holed  up  in  his  North  Side  home  with  the 
flu.  totally  inaccesible  to  the  news  media 
for  two  weeks,  Gonzalez,  Saturday  decided  to 
tell  his  side  of  the  story  which  he  said  "never 
has  been  honestly  sought  after,  much  less 
revealed." 

Essentially  the  congressman  pictured  him- 
self as  a  man  selected  to  preside  over  a  panel 
that  was  never  Intended  to  accomplish  much 
of  anything  and  was  "conniving  with  an  un- 
balanced egomaniac  like  Sprague  while 
headed  nowhere." 

"clown" 

He  Indicated  continuance  In  that  role 
would  have  turned  him  into  "some  kind  of 
cheap  clown  just  as  unprincipled  as 
Sprague." 

He  said  the  whole  mishmosh  in  the  end 
grew  so  weird  It  was  almost  Impossible  to 
believe. 

"There's  something  very  strange  going 
on  in  this  country — strange  and  frightening," 
said  Gonzalez. 

In  an  attack  on  the  national  news  media, 
he  said :  "Prom  the  major  TV  networks  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Washington  Star, 
they're  out  to  do  a  hatchet  Job  on  me.  Ap- 
parently it's  because  I  refuse  to  be  a  patsy, 
a  fall  guy  to  save  face  for  The  System  and 
The  Club  off  which  they  feed." 

As  an  example,  he  pointed  to  a  Washing- 
ton Star  article  of  last  Thursday  by  female 
columnist  Lynn  Bosellinl. 

DXMENT 

"This  woman  not  only  vilified  me  and  held 
me  up  to  scorn,  but  in  assesing  my  repute  in 
San  Antonio  she  quoted,  of  all  people, 
mysterious  Jim  Dement,  the  well-known  er- 
rand boy  for  Oscar  Wyatt,  Morris  Jaffe  and 
all  those  developers  who  want  to  build  over 
the  aquifer,"  Gonzalez  said. 

"That's  how  the  media  svstem  works. 
Someone  put  columnist  RoselUnl  In  touch 
with  Dement  who  then  was  quoted  in  her 
column;  "Henry  Gonzalez  can  scream  louder 
and  get  in  more  controversy  than  anyone 
you've  ever  seen." 

"See  how  it  goes?  Dement  was  a  known 
enemy  of  mine.  He  never  wanted  to  sue  rob- 
ber baron  Oscar  Wyatt.  When  the  city  did 
sue,  Dement  was  among  those  ready  to  take 
the  first  Coastal  States  offer  at  ruinous  ex- 
pense to  taxpayers. 

"The  same  Dement  detested  me  for  my 
comments  against  Oscar  Wyatt  and  the  San 
Antonio  gas  ripoff.  He  was  even  more  In- 
censed at  my  congressional  amendment  pro- 
tecting the  city's  pure  water  aquifer  from 
greedy  developers. 

"So  who  Is  the  ONLY  San  Antonio  busi- 
nessman quoted  in  the  Washington  Star 
article    as   representative   of   local    opinion 


about  me?  Jim  Dement,  that's  who.  Is  It 
any  wonder  I'm  leery  of  the  national  media?" 

"MERE    LACKEY" 

Gonzalez  assessed  Dement,  now  running 
for  the  City  Council  in  District  9,  as  "a  mere 
lackey  and  wlndup  walking  doll  for  the  Fat 
Cats  who's  trying  to  tell  home  and  business 
owners  he's  out  to  help  them." 

On  the  TV  networks,  the  congressman 
said: 

"I've  been  avoiding  their  local  reporters 
because  the  biggies  in  Washington  seem  to 
want  only  bad  material  on  me.  Take  Doug 
Ramsey  of  Channel  12  here.  He's  their  news 
director  not  even  supposed  to  do  legwork. 
But  when  I  got  off  the  plane  at  International 
Airport  after  firing  Sprague.  here  comes 
Ramsey,  mike  In  hand,  very  hostile,  asking 
questions  like,  'Did  you  have  the  right  to 
fire  Sprague?'  "When  are  you  going  to  quit 
yourself?"  And  so  on.  I  thought  I  might  have 
to  punch  this  man  to  get  away  from  him." 

Congressman  GoVizalez  enjoys  huge  popu- 
larity in  South  Texas  as  a  lawmaker  who 
works  seven  days  a  week,  takes  good  care  of 
his  district,  fights  openly  and  aggressively 
for  Its  interests. 

He's  not  money  or  luxury  oriented,  lives 
in  Spartan  fashion  and  has  a  record  of  spot- 
less personal  Integrity  that  not  even  his 
worst  enemies  dispute. 

PUNCHING 

It  was  vintage  Gonzalez  to  come  out 
punching  when  he  saw  the  Hou.se  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations  as  a  sham  and 
his  own  position  in  the  chairman's  seat  as 
a  booby  trap. 

"When  the  committee  was  first  set  up  last 
year,  lame  duck  Congressman  Tom  Downing 
was  named  chairman,  with  me  as  vice  chair- 
man, even  though  I  had-  Introduced  the  en- 
abling bill,"  says  Gonzalez. 

"Never  before  in  congressional  history  had 
a  lame  duck  been  put  In  charge  of  a  key 
committee  like  that.  Then-House  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  did  it,  and  I  should  have  quit 
right  then. 

"I  stayed  on,  however,  because  I  didn't 
want  to  give  them  the  chance  to  say,  "That 
damn  Mexican  won't  play  ball  if  he  can't 
pitch.'  " 

It  was  Chairman  Downing  who  hired 
former  Philadelphia  prosecutor  Sprague  as 
the  committee's  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director. 

"Sprague  straightway  put  73  people  on 
the  payroll  at  a  cost  of  $123,000  a  month.  He 
himself  moved  Into  the  opulent  Watergate 
Apartment  while  talking  of  a  $13.2  million 
conunittee  budget  for  two  years,"  Gonzalez 
went  on. 

ALIENATED 

"The  whole  House  leadership  was  Instantly 
alienated  by  this  arrogant  self-serving  power 
broker.  I  can  recall  some  of  them  making  like 
a  stuck  steam  whistle  yelling  against  him." 

The  assassinations  committee  funding  was 
suspended  at  the  end  of  1976,  but  House 
Resolution  222  revived  it  on  Feb.  2  of  this 
year,  with  a  total  authorized  budget  of 
$84,333  a  month. 

Meantime  Congressman  Downing  went 
back  Into  private  life  and  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
took  over  as  committee  chairman. 

"Right  away  my  trouble  began.  I  couldn't 
get  the  committee  together  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  3.  Two  days  later,  when  I  tried  to  talk 
with  Sprague,  his  chief  aide  said,  'He's  in 
Acapulco  taking  a  rest,' "  says  Gonzalez. 

"I  exploded,  'We're  working  our  butts  off 
and  this  S.O.B.  goes  on  vacation  without  a  by- 
your-leave  from  anybody.' 

"And  that's  about  the  way  It  went  from 
there  on  In!" 

When  the  committee  finally  did  meet  on 
Feb.  7,  a  bloc  of  four  black  congressmen,  led 
by  Rep.  Walter  Fauntroy  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
quickly  made  it  clear  that  they  were  totally 


under     the     Influence    of     Chief    Counsel 
Sprague,  according  to  Gonzalez. 

BOLSTERED 

He  said  this  bloc  was  bolstered  by  Rep. 
Richardson  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  and  by 
Republican  Rep.  Sam  Devlne  of  Ohio. 

"To  show  you  how  the  committee  was  pro- 
grammed to  self-destruct.  Devlne  was  put 
on  it  even  though  he  had  voted  twice  in 
Congress  against  creation  of  the  committee," 
Gonzalez  said. 

"So  what  I  had  at  the  outset  was  an  effec- 
tive bloc  of  six  against  me,  with  the  re- 
maining five  members  a  bunch  of  wafllers  or 
'showboats'  as  such  puslUinamous  nothing 
balls  are  called  in  the  House." 

Chief  counsel  Sprague  finally  got  back  from 
Acapulco  Feb.  8  and  met  with  Gonzalez  in 
the  congressman's  office  for  the  first  time. 

Prom  Gonzalez'  account,  here  is  what  hap- 
pened then: 

He  told  Sprague  that  as  a  congressional 
employee  at  $39,000  a  year  he  (Sprague)  must 
quit  practicing  law  on  the  side,  quit  teach- 
ing for  pay,  quit  other  lucrative  sidelines 
and  quit  taking  unauthorized  vacations. 

REJECTED 

Sprague  rejected  all  four  directives. 

Next  Gonzalez  told  the  chief  counsel  that 
there  was  a  January  committee  budget  over- 
run of  $10,000  which  was  against  policy  and 
against  the  law. 

He  also  told  Sprague  that  (quote)  "your 
unilateral  rupturing  of  what  you  know  to  be 
right  action  causes  me  to  regard  you  as  a 
complete  phony,  and  frankly,  I  wouldn't 
trust  you  as  far  as  I  can  throw  an  elephant." 

Sprague  replied  by  stomping  out  of  the 
congressman's  office. 

That  afternoon  Sprague  appeared  before 
the  assassinations  committee  and  told  the 
assembled  congressmen  that  he  and  his  73 
employes  had  already  agreed  to  accept  salary 
cuts  of  35  per  cent — from  $123,000  to  $84,333 
a  month — and  that  he  "would  try"  to  re- 
duce the  budget  overrun  from  $10,000  to 
$4,500  a  month. 

Since  the  law's  the  law.  Chairman  Gon- 
zalez wouldn't  go  along  on  that  one. 

But  on  motion  of  Rep.  Devlne,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  keep  Sprague  as  chief  coun- 
sel and  staff  director  with  free  rein,  finan- 
cially and  otherwise,  until  March  31  when 
its  fiinding  expires. 

PEP    RALLIES 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Feb.  9  and 
10,  Sprague  convened  his  full  staff  for  what 
Gonzalez  terms  "pep  rallies"  at  which  he 
informed  them: 

Despite  Committee  Chairman  Gonzalez,  all 
73  staff  members  would  keep  their  Jobs. 

He  (Sprag\ie)  had  connections  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  and  In  its  upper  echelons 
that  gave  him  absolute  control  over  com- 
mittee doings. 

Gonzalez  was  a  "mean,  vicious  highhanded 
bully"  who  overrated  himself,  who  needed  to 
be  brought  down  to  size,  and  (quote)  "I've 
seen  bigger  men  than  him  go  down  and 
out." 

Edith  Balsh,  former  fill-in  typist  for  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez  now  on  the  Assassina- 
tions Committee  staff,  reported  all  of  this  to 
HBG  after  the  second  staff  session,  with  the 
warning,  "Sprague  sounds  bloodthirsty, 
maybe  a  little  off  his  tree,  and  if  I  were 
you,  congressman.  I'd  watch  mjrself!" 

Gonzalez  Immediately  sent  a  note  to 
Sprague  demandmg  a  list  of  the  73  commit- 
tee employes,  where  they  came  from  and 
what  their  present  functions  were. 

FIRED     HIM 

When  Sprague  demurred  saying,  "I  don't 
have  to  give  you  any  of  that."  and  instead 
presented  for  Gonzalez'  signature  pay 
vouchers  for  $9,900,  the  congressman  hauled 
off  and  fired  him. 

"Biggest  Item  in  the  $9,900  pay  vouchers 
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were  telephone  calls  by  Spraj  u 
office  In  Pbilly  and  the  girl  he 
with  there,"  Oonzalez  sizzled. 

'Td  beard  about  deadbeats 
before  but  this  guy  is  the  all- 

"To  give  you  one  small 
the  committee   payroll,   at 
someone  by  the  name  of  Gaetc^ 
never  so  much  as  been  in 
is  supposed  to  have  imderworl  I 
this  Ponzl,  and  he's  in  Miami 
down    there,    nobody    knows 
won't  tell.   He's   probably 
some  slop  chute. 

"Now  how  could  I  live  wltt 
that,  among  all  the  other 
was  pulling?" 

Thirty  minutes  before  firlnk 
Feb.  10,  Ck>nzalez  notified  Hou^ 
O'Neill  and  Majority  Leader 
what  was  going  down.  He  also 
other  11  committee  members. 

HMTOBT 

What  happened  after  that 
assassinations  committee  votec 
to  keep  Sprague  on. 

"Before  qxiltting  myself,  I 
friends  Tip  O'Neill  and  Jim 
port."  said  Oonzalez. 

His   voice   toned  of  deep 
added:  "It  was  an  exercise  in 
fix  was  in." 

He  said  he  returned  to  San 
weekend  and  burned  up  his 
attempting  to  reach  O'Neill  am 

"I  tried  O'Neill  first,  and  it 
the  runaround  I  got.  His  aides 
know  where  Tip  was.  One  of 
calling  his  Boston  office,  which 
aide,  Leo  Diehl,  pledged  to 
earth  to  find  Tip  and  have  him 

"Time  bled  away.  Nothing.  It 
days  ot  nothing.  In  fact," 

"Meanwhile  I  had  a  call  in 
and  after  a  long  delay  he  did 
Ing  me  he  was  '100  per  cent 
Henry,  you  know  that,'  and 
surance  that  he'd  locate  Tip  O' 
and  have  him  contact  me. 
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"Well,    the    upshot    of    the 
folderol  was  that  O'Neill  nevei 
and  as  for  Wright,  he  didn't 
back — not   even    to   explain 
didn't  locate  Tip  O'Neill." 

Suffering  from  the  flu  that 
since,  Oonzalez  said  he  stayed 
"aware   at   last   that   the   Hou 
never  had  Intended  for  the  JFK 
to   fly,   and    Indeed   had 
whole  thing  for  the  skids. 

The  congressman  said  what 
fles  him  is  this : 

"Why  all  the  mock  indignatioji 
and  the  news  media  now? 
pected  to  do?  Did  anyone 
would  sit  there  heading  that 
a  rattlesnake  like  Sprague  ran 
ing  the  rules  and  the  law  an( 
lUe  dirt?' 

He  said  a  far  shrewder  guess 
"powerful    forces    including 
ments"   had   deliberately   put 
himself  into  the  committee 
automatic  collision  course. 

"They  never  did  want  the  _ 
sinatiou  conspiracy  unmasked, 
was  an  honest,  direct  man  who 
still  for  a  transparent  phony 
K-E-R  wham!  They  were  so 
Investigation  is  over!" 


OUT  OF  rr 
As  for  Congressman  Oonzale: 
himself  well  out  of  a  bad  mess 
go  back  to  Washington  soon, 
constituents    diligently    as 
everyone  straight  in  the  eye 
"And  you  can  quote  me  on  oHe 
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le  to  his  law     If  you  don't  mind.  Just  say  the  prognosis  for 
kicks  around     Henry  B.  is  superb !" 

[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light.  Mar.  9, 
1977) 

"DOtTBLE    ACKNT"    ENTERS    PlCTtmB 

(By  Tom  McGowan) 

Richard  Sprague,  chief  counsel  for  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assar.sinatlons, 
has  met  with  a  shadowy  double-agent  with 
high  connections  with  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment. Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  charged  Tues- 
day. 

Gonzalez.  In  a  bitter  attack  against 
Sprague.  said  the  committee  chief  counsel 
made  contact  with  the  Cuban  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  committee  leadership. 

"Sprague  has,  through  his  ego-maniacal 
naivete,  exposed  the  committee,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  the  most  Insidious 
of  forces  not  friendly  to  our  nation  and  its 
destiny." 

Oonzalez.  in  an  exclusive  interview  with 
The  Light,  identified  the  double-a^ent  as  a 
Washington  Journalist  connected  with  a  na- 
tional magazine. 

By  making  unauthorized  contact  with  the 
Cuban'  U.N.  ambassador,  Sprague  has,  Gon- 
zalez charged,  exposed  the  Congress,  the  in- 
vestigating committee,  Congress  and  the 
country  to  the  pos'ibility  of  control  by  Cu- 
ban agents  and  probably  other  foreign  rep- 
resentatives. 

"It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Cuban  intelligence 
apparatus,  the  D.C.I.  (Directorio  Central  In- 
telllgencia.)  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
Russian  KGB,"  Gonzalez  said. 

"That's  the  powerful  cabal  that  1  have 
been  flghttng  single-handedly  against,  and 
that's  the  powerful  alliance  that  has  brought 
the  committee  to  Its  knees  and  forced  my 
resignation  as  chairman,"  he  said. 

"It  is  no  secret — or  It  shouldn't  be — that 
this  country  is  now  flooded  with  enough  for- 
eign agents  to  populate  the  51st  state  of  the 
United  States. 

"These  agents  and  agents  provocateurs 
range  all  the  way  from  the  Cubans,  to  the 
Arab  nations,  the  Israelis,  the  Red  Chinese. 

"With  this  kind  of  uncontrolled,  unguarded 
espionage  infiltration,  anything  is  now  pos- 
sible in  this  country." 

The  congressman  again  repeated  his  de- 
scription of  Sprague  as  "a  legal  mounte- 
bank." 

Gonzalez  said  Sprague  had  parlayed  his 
notoriety  in  prosecuting  the  Yablonskt  case 
into  a  vehicle  for  making  himself  look  ?ood. 

(Joseph  Yablonski,  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  was  murdered,  along  with 
other  members  of  his  family.  Sprague  was 
the  prosecutor.) 

"I  feared  Sprague's  mountebanklsm  from 
the  beginning,  "  he  added. 

Sprague  contacted  the  "Cuban  connec- 
tion" without  knowledge  of  the  committee, 
Gonzalez  emphasized. 

"He  didn't  tell  anybody  about  anything 
until  the  Dec.  17  meeting  of  the  committee, 
and  then  said  he  wanted  carte  blanche  to 
go  into  the  deUils  with  these  contacts. 

"He  had  already  met  In  New  York  with 
these  contacts  by  that  time,  and  when  I 
learned  this.  I  became  agitated  and  at- 
tempted to  question  him. 

"I  asked  him  what  kind  of  consultation 
and  coordination  he  had  made  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  and  he 
became  irritated  and  clammed  up.  He  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  matter  further." 

Gonzalez   said   a  Republican   member   of 
he  considers      the  committee  urged  Sprague  be  allowed  to 
and  says  he'll      do  whatever  he  wanted  to  do. 
represent  his         "This  was  during  a  time  when  everyone 
and    look     w^as  anxious  to  break  for  the  Christmas  holl- 
as ever.  days.    Several    members    had    already    left 
thing  more,      Washington,  Including  toxxi  Republicans.  A 
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couple  of  Democrats  bad  not  even  showed 
up  for  the  meeting. 

"Sprague  promised  to  give  me  a  complete 
written  report  on  his  activities  by  Dec.  22. 

"Sprague  pledged  he  personally  would  give 
me  a  report  by  Dec.  22.  sending  it  to  my 
home.  I  didn't  get  it  until  Dec.  29,  and  it 
was  the  most  inefficient,  shoddy  report  I  have 
ever  seen  issued  by  a  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

"I  was  dismayed  by  it  and  I  expressed  my 
dismay.  I  could  not  accept  the  report  and 
I  told  Sprague  I  would  write  a  dissenting 
report. 

"He  pleaded  with  me  not  to  term  it  a  'dis- 
senting report'  and  I  agreed  to  call  my  ver- 
sion 'additional  views.'  He  then  tried  to  tell 
me  how  to  write  my  report,  and  I  became 
angry." 

Oonzalez  said  these  events  occurred  be- 
fore he  took  over  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee Feb.  2. 

Sprague  throughotit  his  dealings,  Oonzalez 
charged,  revealed  contempt  for  elected  offi- 
cials. Including  Richardson  Preyer,  specifi- 
cally, whom  he  considered  as  "easily-ma- 
nipulated boobs." 

"He  considered  us  members  of  the  Oenus 
Boobus  Americanus." 

Preyer,  Gonzalez  said,  feared  Sprague,  and 
continually  expressed  fear  of  "what  Sprague 
might  do." 

Gonzalez  also  lashed  out  at  Rep.  Jim 
Wrijht,  of  Texas,  and  House  Speaker  T.P. 
O'Neill. 

He  said  CNcill's  concept  of  the  speaker- 
shio  is  one  of  an  "extension  of  Boston  ward 
politics." 

Gonzalez  blamed  the  wrecking  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  "pusillanimity  of  the  House 
leadership,  dominated  by  Wright,  who  have 
been  scared  stiff  of  Sprague  and  have  al- 
lowed him  to  run  amok." 

He  also  charged  Sprague  Is  contemptuous 
of  the  blacks  on  the  committee,  including 
Walter  Fauntroy.  the  District  of  Columbia 
delegate  to  the  House. 

"Sprague  considers  the  blacks  on  the  com- 
mittee as  patsies,  vulnerable  to  cheap  p\ib- 
licity  stunts." 

He  characterized  Fauntroy  as  a  "politician 
with  an  inferiority  complex  who  needs  the 
Martin  Luther  King  case  to  establish  his 
superiority." 

"The  blacks  have  been  kicked  around  so 
long,  they  need  someone  to  kick  around — 
and  that's  this  poor  Mexican,  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez." 

"The  Boston  Brahmins  kicked  the  Irish 
immigrants  around;  then  the  Irish  kicked 
the  Italians:  then  the  Italians  kicked  the 
Czechs  and  Poles,  who  in  turn  kicked  the 
blacks.  Now  the  blacks  are  kicking  the  chi- 
canos. 

"The  most  poignantly  disappointing  thing 
to  me  Is  that  the  four  blacks  on  the  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Fauntroy,  conspired 
•gainst  me. 

"I  am  the  man  who  20  years  ago  put  hi.s 
carter  on  the  line  to  fight  for  American 
rights  in  the  state  senate.  I  filibustered  for 
civil  rights  four  times,  all  alone,  but  now 
their  memories  are  short." 

He  concluded: 

"Prom  the  beginning,  it  seemed  that 
Sprague's  entire  mission  was  to  foil  any 
serious,  honest  Investigation  of  the  John 
Kennedy  assas-slnation.  He  behaved  In  such 
a  way  to  arouse  opposition  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Congress  and  to  raise  obstructions 
that  need  not  have  been  raised." 

He  also  blasted,  in  his  parting  shot,  what 
he  termed  "corruption  in  Washington  that 
makes  Sodom  and 'Gomorrah  look  like  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  Coiu't  of  Honor." 

This  corruption,  he  said,  also  Infests  the 
national  press  corps.  \ 

"I  call  them  the  wolfpack  or  Jacket  quid 
nuncs  (gossips)." 
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(From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  News, 

Mar.  13,  19771] 

Henby  B.'s  Free  of  That  Meatgrindek 

(By  Kemper  Diehl) 

It's  really  not  all  that  hard  to  understand 
the  explosion  of  scorn  with  which  U.S.  Rep. 
Henry  Gonzalez  parted  company  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

If  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright  wound  up  with  red  faces — and 
assuredly  they  did — they  had  it  coming. 

Take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  abuse  Gonzalez 
was  asked  to  take  because  he  went  to  work 
with  typical  honesty  to  carry  out  policies 
which  had  been  voiced  clearly  by  the  leader- 
ship. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  leaders, 
particularly  Wright,  made  it  clear  that  if 
the  House  were  to  revive  the  committee, 
Henry  B.  was  expected,  as  the  new  chairman, 
to  take  firm  command,  insure  a  probe  in 
which  no  one's  rights  were  infringed  and, 
above  all,  bring  the  committee's  scandalously 
over-extended  finances  back  to  par. 

■UNDERSTANDING 

The  obvious  corollary  to  all  this  was: 
Bring  the  chief  counsel,  Richard  Sprague, 
under  control. 

In  fact,  when  the  committee's  life  was  ex- 
tended for  a  trial  two  months,  the  word  from 
reporters  on  the  scene  was:  "This  means 
Gonzalez  has  two  months  to  get  rid  of 
Sprague." 

So  Henry  B.  moved  to  bring  finances  into 
line  and  insure  control  of  operations  by 
elected  officials.  Sprague,  of  course,  rebelled, 
and  the  chairman's  attempt  to  fire  him  was 
overturned  by  committee  members  who,  in 
effect,  supported  the  counsel's  unbridled 
style  of  probing. 

There  followed  a  campaign  of  anti-Gon- 
zalez reports  by  what  the  congressman  was 
to  call  the  media  "wolf  pack." 

The  barrage  may  have  been  topped  out 
by  a  piece  In  the  Washington  Star  by  Lynn 
Rosellini  which  was  mind-boggling  in  Its 
resort  to  half-truths  and  loaded  questions. 

Reporter  Rosellini  displayed  her  depth  of 
knowledge  by  announcing  that  the  late  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  resident  in 
Henry  B's  district. 

HATCHET   JOB 

Her  evidence  against  Gonzalez  came  from 
people  like  Ed  Foreman,  the  right-wing  Re- 
publican who  holds  some  sort  of  record  by 
having  been  a  one-term  congressman  from 
two  states. 

Foreman  did  a  McCarthy-type  attack  on 
Henry  B.  in  the  early  1960s  because  the  San 
Antonlan  had  committed  sins  like  voting 
against  the  Un-American  Affairs  Commit- 
tee— and  was  stunned  when  Gonzalez  called 
him  to  account. 

Reporter  Rosellini  saw  something  wild 
and  strange  In  the  speeches  and  Congres- 
sional Record  Inserts  Gonzalez  made  regard- 
ing the  Sharpstown  bank  failure — not  not- 
ing that  this  was  the  greatest  political  scan- 
dal of  recent  Texas  hlstorv,  or  that  the  Gon- 
zalez speeches  had  led  directly  to  the  res- 
ignation of  a  ranking  Nixon  Administra- 
tion official.  Asst.  Attv.  Gen.  Will  Wilson. 

Then  came  her  clincher:  two  vocal  local 
witnesses  against  Gonzalez. 

Of  all  people,  they  were  Doug  Harlan,  de- 
scribed only  as  a  "political  science  profes- 
sor." and  Jim  Dement,  denicted  as  a  busi- 
nessman in  touch  with  the  political  scene. 

OOP   DtJO 

There  was  not  a  hi'-t  for  Star  readers  that 
Harlan  was  really  a  Ren"bllcan  Dolitlclan, 
twice  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
and  most  recently  a  Meh-level  brlefcase- 
toter  for  the  GOP  administration. 

Nor  did  renorter  Rosellini  tell  readers 
that  Dement  has  been  an  active  enemy  of 
Oonzalez  or  that  much  of  his  contact  with 


politics  has  been  through  the  Republican 
Party  where  he  was  a  major  backer  of  Har- 
lan's  most   recent   campaign. 

The  national  GOP  data  bank  couldn't 
have  provided  a  more  biased  group  of  anti- 
Henry  B.  spokesmen. 

With  this  sort  of  partisan  abuse  splat- 
tering over  Gonzalez,  where  were  the  lead- 
ers who  pushed  him  to  take  strong  action 
to  control  the  Investigation? 

Wherever  they  were,  they  offered  him  no 
sincere  support. 

In  fact,  Wright  allowed  himself  to  quip 
glibly  about  forcing  a  "shotgun  marriage" 
of  Gonzalez  and  Sprague — thxis  equating  a 
committee  chairman  with  a  Congressional 
employe. 

The  wreckage  of  the  committee  has  also 
been  attributed  by  some  Insiders  to  "malign 
neglect"  by  O'Neill. 

Certainly  the  message  to  put  things  In 
order  never  got  through  to  anyone  other 
than  Gonzalez.  And  the  reaction  of  other 
committee  members  to  the  attempted  fir- 
ing of  Sprague  was  strictly  political. 

"They  never  stopped  to  see  if  there  was 
a  good  reason  for  Henry's  action,"  noted 
one  Washington  veteran.  "Then  they  found 
themselves  out  on  a  limb  and  couldn't 
admit  it." 

Never  one  to  mince  words,  Henry  B.  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  feelings  for  all  to  hear. 

What  now? 

"Henry  Is  a  free  man  now  In  a  way  few 
members  have  ever  been."  concludes  one 
Washington  friend.  "It's  the  kind  of  free- 
dom that  comes  from  not  being  afraid.  Most 
guys  up  here  are  governed  by  fear." 


THE  STATUS  OF  AMERICA'S  NAVAL 
SHIPBUILDING  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  as  the  Representative  of  a 
district  which  boasts  a  long  and  proud 
record  of  building  ships  to  serve  our 
Nation's  defense  needs,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  status  of  America's 
naval  shipbuilding  program.  Our  suprem- 
acy on  the  seas  once  was  unchallenged. 
Now  we  are  atjproaching  the  intolerable 
position  of  being  second-best. 

The  size  of  our  fleet  has  shrunk  to  its 
lowest  point  since  1939.  Vitally  needed 
major  ships  are  not  being  delivered  on 
schedule,  and  their  costs  far  exceed  origi- 
nal estimates. 

Despite  our  critical  need  for  ships,  we 
face  serious  problems  between  the  Navy 
and  its  few  remaining  suopliers  of  major 
ships.  These  problems  threaten  to  fur- 
ther weaken  the  Nation's  industrial  base 
for  naval  shipbuilding.  Claims  arising 
from  naval  shipbuilding  contracts  now 
exceed  $2  billion.  Long  standing  and  pre- 
viously productive  relationships  have 
been  strained  to  the  point  where  last 
year  at  least  one  shipbuilder  refused  to 
bid  on  new  naval  programs  and  even  of- 
fered to  cooperate  with  the  Navy  in  re- 
moving inprocess  work  from  its  yard. 

That  companv  was  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding,  which  directly  employs 
some  25.000  men  and  women — most  of 
whom  live  in  the  First  District  of  Vir- 
ginia— and  which  fuels  the  economic 
boilers  of  the  Tidewater  region  and  the 
entire  Commonwealth. 


As  the  Congressman  from  the  first 
district,  I  am  obviously  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  my  constituents.  But,  I 
believe  that  we  all  recognize  that  a  break 
in  the  80-year  relationship  between  the 
Navy  and  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  entire  Nation 
as  well. 

I  remind  you  that  Newport  News  is 
the  largest  shipyard  in  the  world  and  the 
only  one  capable  of  designing,  building, 
and  servicing  the  full-range  of  our  Na- 
tion's nuclear-powered  Navy  ships.  New- 
port News  has  delivered  seven  of  the  last 
nine  nuclear  ships  that  have  entered  the 
Navy's  fleet,  including  the  lead  ship  of 
the  688  class  submarines — which  New- 
port News  also  designed — that  the  Navy 
describes  as  "the  most  effective  and  re- 
liable nuclear  weapons  platform  ever  to 
put  to  sea."  At  present  Newport  News  has 
under  contract  or  construction  14  nu- 
clear-powered Navy  ships — 3  cruisers.  2 
aircraft  carriers,  and  9  attack  subma- 
rines. During  1977  Newport  News  plans 
to  deliver  to  the  Navy  four  more  nuclear- 
powered  ships — the  aircraft  carrier 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  guided  missile 
cruiser  Texas  and  two  688  class  subma- 
rines, the  Baton  Rouge  and  Memphis.  In 
addition,  Newport  News  will  complete  the 
overhaul  and  refueling  of  the  ballistic 
missile  submarine  James  Monroe  and 
the  attack  submarine  Lapon. 

The  p'"imary  issue  that  has  threatened 
to  remove  this  vital  national  asset  from 
our  shipbuilding  program  is  a  contract- 
ing procedure  that  is  basically  inequi- 
table. 

It  fosters  a  breakdown  of  contract  ad- 
ministration which  forces  a  shipbuilder 
to  file  claims  in  order  to  be  fully  paid  for 
additional  costs  which  are  the  Navy's 
responsibility.  The  inability  to  deal  with 
these  claims  on  a  timely  and  equitable 
basis  has,  in  turn,  seriously  impaired  the 
economic  viability  of  our  Navy's  ship 
suppliers. 

I  do  not  intend  to  cover  all  the  facets 
of  the  claims  controversy.  But  I  do  call 
your  attention  to  some  very  interesting 
comments  about  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  procedures  made  by  the 
Honorable  Lewis  Spector,  a  highly  re- 
spected trial  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

According  to  Judge  Spector,  in  remarks 
to  the  National  Contract  Management 
Association  on  October  20,  1976,  large 
claims  arose  "because  thousands  of  rou- 
tine change  orders  have  been  too  long 
delayed,  have  now  agglomerated  into 
multi-million-dollar  claims,  have  be- 
come politicized  and,  as  a  result,  that 
which  used  to  be  routine  business  within 
the  Department  has  become  everybody's 
second-guess." 

Judge  Spector  describes  the  system  of 
handling  claims,  large  as  well  as  small, 
as  "abominable."  He  further  states 
that— 

Our  system  is  the  result  of  a  long-term 
rudderless  drift,  and  the  main  wind  that 
has  blown  has  been  the  constant  Ingenuity 
of  government  lawyers  to  win  their  cases. 

But,  he  also  observes : 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  an  ordinary  client.  Uncle 
Sam  always  wins  when  Justice  Is  done.  This 
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It  was  in  this  spirit — this 
view  of  Government  responsibility 
led  Congress  to  conduct 
the  problem  of  Navy-shipbbilde 
tions.  'Last  week  the  Subco|nmittee 
Defense    of    the    House 
Committee    chaired    by 
Mahon  heard  from  both 
its  shipbuilders. 

I  was  honored  to  participate 
of  the  hearings,  and  I  have 
record  of  the  other  sessions 
was  vei-y  encouraged: 

Both  sides  were  intent 
resolving  the  immediate  proUlem 
standing  claims  but  also — ar  1 
portant — on  eliminating  the 
which  give  rise  to  claims 
place. 

Both  sides  were  willing  to 
differences  and  look  to  futu 
tion. 

Both  sides  recognized  their 
bill  ties  to  each  other,  to 
defense  needs  and  to  the  citizens 
through  their  tax  dollars 
Navy's  shipbuilding  program 

Both  sides.  I  believe,  conceded 
there  is  more  than  enough 
around. 

And  I  was  very  encouraged  that  the 
subcommitee  members  recc  jnized  the 
seriousness  of  the  claims  disp  ite  and  the 
pressing  need  for  a  timely  ai^d  equitable 
resolution  of  the  problem. 

The  mood  appeared  to 
one — of  reconciliation,  of  mo 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding, 
explained  that  it  had  rev 
taken  last  fall  and  this  week 
a  bid  on  three  new  Los  Ai\geles 
submarines.  The  company's 
John  P.  Diesel,  told  the 
that  one  of  his  primary  objectives 
bidding  was  "to  maintain  a 
dialog  with  the  Navy  on  mefins 
proving  contract  terms  and 
Later  in  his  testimony,  he 

We  have  come  a  long  way — relations  have 
Improved.  The  basic  problems  at »  still  there, 
but  so  are  the  solutions  to  them 

As  I  mentioned,  I  was  en:ouraged — 
until   the  Thursday   testimoiy 
Hyman  Rickover.  His  testimcfiy 
tirely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
other  Navy  representatives. 

It  was  a  familiar  litany — ; 
of  all  the  charges,  countercjiarges 
legations,  and  innuendoes  . 
terized— and,  in  fact,  helpec 
the  divisiveness  that  has 
Navy  and  its  shipbuilders. 

Instead  of  contributing  to 
ing  spirit  of  good  faith  and 
Mr.  Rickover's  testimony  appeared 
culated  to  reinforce  an  atnpsphere 
highly   charged   emotions,    .. 
and  rational  decisionmaking 
impossible. 

The  testimony  contained 
fair  characterizations,  partic 
regard  to  Newport  News 
which  are  unbecoming  and  inappropriate 
for  a  man  in  Mr.  Rickover's 
ernment  position. 

The  testimony  was  notable 
general  lack  of  any  positive 
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solving  the  problems  at  hand,  much  less 
to  avoiding  similar  ones  in  the  future. 

The  testimony  unfairly  sought  to  per- 
petuate inaccurate  and  misleading  in- 
formation. 

The  claims  controversy  between  the 
Navy  and  its  shipbuilders  involves  some 
very  complex  questions,  and  many  are 
open  to  various  interpretations.  I  cer- 
tainly am  no  expert  in  the  matter  and 
have  not  personally  reviewed  the 
claims — although,  I  should  add,  I  am  not 
unique  in  this  respect.  There  are.  how- 
ever, certain  basic  facts,  and  any  dis- 
tortion of  these  facts  can  only  be  coun- 
terproductive. 

For  example,  most  naval  shipbuilding 
contracts  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
cost-sharing.  Costs  above  a  certain  point 
are  shared  by  the  Navy  and  the  ship- 
builder. Likewise,  the  amount  by  which  a 
contract  price  must  be  increased  to  cover 
a  claim  does  not  go  entirely  to  the  ship- 
builder—it is  shared  by  the  shipbuilder 
and  the  Navy. 

The  implications  of  cost-sharing  on 
claims  and  their  settlements  are  rather 
basic.  That  is  why  I  am  so  disturbed  by 
the  conclusions  that  Mr.  Rickover  would 
have  us  draw  from  the  fact  that  a  ship- 
builder would  settle  a  claim  for  what  Mr. 
Rickover  says  is  29  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  case  in  point  is  the  recent  settle- 
ment of  $155  million  in  claims  arising 
from  construction  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  of  the  nuclear-powered 
cruisers  Califorvia  and  South  Carolina 
(CGN's  36  and  37  >. 

Durine;  the  previous  dav's  hearing,  I 
listened  to  Mr.  Diesel  of  Newport  News 
explain  that  because  of  the  cost-sharing 
features  of  the  contract  for  these  two 
ships,  the  maximum  amount  that  his 
company  would  have  received  from  the 
Government  was  $73  million — even  if  the 
claims  had  been  resolved  100  percent  in 
the  shipbuilder's  favor.  The  actual  set- 
tlement of  $44  milMon.  therefore,  was 
about  60  percent  of  the  maximum — not 
the  29-percent  settlement  as  was  repeat- 
edly stated  bv  Mr.  Rickover  in  h<s  tes- 
timony. And  the  Navy  certainly  did  not 
conclude  that  $100  million  worth  of  the 
claims  were  invalid,  as  also  has  been 
repeatedly  alleged  by  Mr.  Rickover. 

Mr.  Diesel  then  went  on  to  explain  why 
a  60  percent  settlement  was  a  prudent 
business  decision.  The  answer  is  told  in 
the  time  value  of  money,  lost  interest 
expense,  and  the  costs  and  rislcs  of  liti- 
gation, which  was  the  only  alternative  to 
settlement. 

I  will  include  Mr.  Diesel's  testimony  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  and 
recommend  for  your  review  his  discus- 
sion of  the  economics  of  claim  settle- 
ments. 

Mr.  Rickover  continues  to  use  what  he 
tells  us  is  a  29-cent-on-the-dollar  settle- 
ment as  evidence  that  shipbuilding 
claims  are  grossly  inflated.  It  is  this  de- 
liberate, callous  and  continuing  distor- 
tion of  the  truth — at  a  time  when  a  bal- 
anced, objective  attitude  is  essential — 
that  disturbs  me  the  most. 

Now,  Mr.  Rickover  is  not  ignorant  of 
some  of  these  important  cost-sharing 
elements  of  naval  shipbuilding  contracts. 
Yet  he  chooses  to  ignore  them  when  his 
purposes  require  it.  He  obviously  wishes 


to  picture  Newport  News  shipbuilding 
in  the  worst  possible  light  by  continuing 
to  describe  this  settlement  as  a  29-cent- 
on-the-dollar  one.  These  are  adversarial 
tactics,  being  employed  by  one  who  ut- 
terly condemns  the  use  of  such  tactics 
by  others.  They  are  tactics  calculated  to 
Inflame  and  mislead  the  Congress,  the 
press  and  the  people. 

In  his  Thursday  testimony,  Mr.  Rick- 
over also  engaged  in  a  lengthy  criticism 
of  the  U.S.  district  court's  decision  in 
a  lawsuit  between  the  Navy  and  Newport 
News  shipbuilding  concerning  the  nu- 
clear-powered cruiser,  CGN-41,  in  that 
case,  the  court  concluded  that  the  Navy 
had  not  negotiated  in  good  faith  with 
Newport  News,  as  the  court  had  ordered. 
Mr.  Rickover's  testimony  betrays  a  par- 
ticular sensitivity  to  this  decision,  be- 
cause it  would  appear  that  it  was  largely 
Mr.  Rickover's  unwarranted  and  unfair 
interference  in  the  negotiations  ordered 
by  the  court  that  led  to  the  court's 
conclusion. 

His  testimony  Thursday  represents  a 
continuation  of  this  unfairness,  and  it  is 
no  more  productive  now  than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Rickover's  contributions  to  this 
Nation's  defense  efforts  are  unique.  He 
.is  a  man  of  great  power.  But  with  that 
great  power  must  go  a  corresponding 
measure  of  responsibility.  In  the  words 
of  Judge  Spector: 

Any  restraints  on  the  great  power  with 
which  public  servants  are  often  vested  must 
be  self-restraint,  motivated  by  national  con- 
cerns, not  selfish  concerns. 

There  is  a  saying — "If  you're  not  part 
of  the  solution,  you're  part  of  the  prob- 
lem." If  Mr.  Rickover  will  not  be  part 
of  the  solution,  he  should  exercise  the 
self-restraint  of  removing  himself  from 
this  problem.  He  is  making  no  positive 
contribution. 

I  believe  there  is  a  mood  in  Congress, 
in  the  Pentagon,  and  among  the  ship- 
builders— that  the  immediate  problems 
must  be  resolved,  their  rau'ses  eliminated 
and  our  Navy's  shipbuilding  program  re- 
vitalized. I  hope  that  we  in  the  House 
can  help  nurture  this  new  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  productivity — not  for  the 
sake  of  the  Navy  or  the  shipbuilders,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  American  people. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 

Testimony  op  John  P.  Diesel 
(Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defen.se  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Mar.  23,  1977) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  John  P.  Diesel.  Executive  Vice 
President  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Tenneco  Inc.,  of  Houston,  Texas.  I 
am  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Tenneco. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  report 
to  this  Committee  on  the  status  of  the  Navy's 
shipbuilding  program  at  Newport  News  Ship- 
building. 
I  will  cover  three  subjects: 
The  general  Improvement  In  relations  be- 
tween our  company  and  the  Navy  that  has 
occurred  during  the  past  six  months. 

The  serious  problems  and  inequities  asso- 
ciated with  current  government  contracts 
that,  despite  these  Improved  relations,  con- 
tinue to  plague  our  company  and  our  indus- 
try and  that  threaten  to  further  erode  the  in- 
dustrial base  so  vitally  needed  to  support  our 
nation's  defense  efforts. 
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The  fact  that  claims  are  not  a  gratuitous 
bailout  and  that  the  amount  of  the  govern- 
ments  maximum  legal  liability  to  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  was  $460  million,  not  5884 
million. 

NEWSPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING'S    OUTSTANDING 
PERFORMANCE 

•  To  help  you  put  my  observations  In  jiroper 
context — and  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
grave  Implications  of  what  unfortunately  has 
often  been  an  adversarial  relationship  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  Newport  News  Ship- 
building In  recent  years — let  me  remind  you 
of  the  out.standlng  performance  of  Newport 
News  shipbuilders — a  long  and  proud  record 
of  service  that  the  recent  controversy  over 
shipbuilding  claims  has  all  but  obscured: 

We  have  delivered  seven  of  the  last  nine 
nuclear  ships  that  have  entered  the  Navy's 
fleet,  Including  the  lead  ship  of  the  688 
Class  submarines — which  we  also  designed — 
that  the  Navy  describes  as  "the  most  effec- 
tive and  reliable  nuclear  weapons  platform 
ever  to  put  to  sea." 

At  present  we  have  under  contract  or  con- 
struction 14  nuclear-powered  Navy  ships — 
three  cruisers,  two  aircraft  carriers  and 
nine  attack  submarines. 

During  1977  we  plan  to  deliver  to  the 
Navy  four  more  nuclear-powered  ships — 
the  aircraft  carrier  Du-ight  D.  Eisenhower, 
the  guided  missile  cruiser  Texas  and  two 
688  Class  submarines,  the  Baton  Rovge  and 
the  Memphis.  In  addition,  we  will  complete 
the  overhaul  and  refueling  of  the  ballistic 
missile  submarine  James  Monroe  and  the 
attack  submarine  Lapon. 

This  performance — despite  the  serious 
constraints  Imposed  on  us  by  the  govern- 
ment's way  of  doing  business — Is  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  skill,  pride  and  de- 
termination of  our  25,000  men  and  women. 

But  It  also  has  been  made  pcsslble  by 
the  Infusion  of  cold,  hard  cash  from  Ten- 
neco and  the  money-at-a-prlce  from  banks. 

What  we  have  built  at  Newport  News  Is  a 
unique  ship  manufacturing  complex — the 
only  one  In  the  United  States  that  has  the 
facilities,  equipment  and  human  resources 
to  build,  repair,  overhaul  and  refuel  the  full 
rarge  of  Navy  vessels  and  the  only  one  now 
building  nuclear-powered  surface  ships. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  truly  Is  a  na- 
tional asset. 

But  to  maintain  otir  viability,  we  are  in- 
tensively pursuing  other  lines  of  business 
In  which  we  have  proven  skills.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  expand  our  commercial  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  operations  and  to 
broaden  our  range  of  products  and  serv- 
ices for  the  commercial  nuclear  power  gen- 
erating Industry. 

The  contributions  our  men  and  women 
have  made  to  this  nation  are  all-too-fre- 
quently  overlooked.  Or,  to  paraphrase  the 
great  British  admiral.  Lord  Nelson: 

"God    and    the    shipbuilder    we    adore 
In  times  of  danger,  not  before. 
With  danger  passed 
And  all  things  righted, 
God  Is  forgotten 
And  the  shipbuilder  slighted." 

PAST  ADVERSARIAL  RELATIONSHIP 

Last  fall  the  more  than  80-year  relation- 
ship between  the  Navy  and  its  most  Impor- 
tant supplier  of  ships  had  sunk  to  an  all- 
time  low.  In  fact,  last  year  I  notified  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that,  under  the 
circumstances  then  existing,  we  would  not 
take  on  any  new  ship  construction  and — 
since  the  government  apparently  was  so  un- 
happy with  us  as  a  contractor — that  we 
would  assist  the  Navy  In  removing  In-process 
work  from  our  shipyard. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  recite  a  litany  of  rea- 
sons or  to  place  blame  for  that  sorry  state 
of  affairs.  To  do  so,  however,  would  be  a 
relatively  easy  task.  I  could  merely  update 


the  testimony  I  gave  more  than  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  before  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, which  then  was  Investigating 
the  same  basic  problems  that  confront  us 
now.  Change  a  few  dates,  add  the  names  of 
some  additional  ships  and  raise  the  dollar 
value  of  claims  submitted — the  issues  re- 
main basically  unchanged  and  unresolved. 

During  the  1974  hearings,  the  nation's  pri- 
vate shipbuilders  presented  39  recommen- 
dations for  Improving  Navy-supplier  rela- 
tions. To  date,  only  two  of  these  have  been 
Implemented.  Ten  others  have  been  adopted 
In  part.  No  action  has  resulted  from  the 
other  27  recommendations. 

If  anything,  the  situation  has  gotten 
worse.  The  size  of  ovir  fleet  has  shrunk  from 
520  ships  to  489.  At  the  same  time,  total 
shipbuilding  claims  against  the  Navy  have 
grown  from  $700  million  to  more  than  $2 
billion. 

CLAIMS:   A  LEGAL  REMEDY  UNDER  THE  CONTRACT 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  a 
claim  Is  really  an  Individual  shipbuilder's 
last  resort  In  seeking,  through  the  contract, 
a  fair  financial  settlement  of  problems  over 
which  his  control  Is  either  non-existent  or 
minimal. 

If  a  shipbuilder  fails  to  meet  his  con- 
tractual obligation,  the  Navy  can  withhold 
payment  for  the  work  in  question,  which  Is 
only  proper.  However,  when  the  Navy  falls 
to  make  payment  as  part  of  Its  contractual 
obligation,  the  shipbuilder's  last  resort  is 
to  file  a  claim.  The  claim  then  Is  either 
eventually  settled  or  the  matter  litigated, 
which  Is  an  even  more  lengthy  process.  In 
the  meantime,  the  shipbuilder  has  no  op- 
tion but  to  continue  work  at  his  own  ex- 
pense— even  with  no  pricing  agreement — 
or  risk  default  under  the  contract. 

Claims  are  a  legal  procedure  provided  for 
m  the  basic  contract.  They  are  not,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  a  ball-out  by  which 
the  contractor  can  recover  losses  that  he 
was  responsible  for. 

IMPROVED     RELATIONS    BETWEEN    NEWPORT    AND 
THE  NAVY 

The  record  of  resolving  disputes  on  a 
timely  and  equitable  basis  in  the  past  Is 
not  a  very  good  one,  but  I  want  to  start 
with  a  clean  page.  And  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  can  disprove  the  adage  that  "the 
past  is  but  a  prologue  to  the  future." 

I  believe  there  Is  some  basis  for  that  hope. 
We  have  .seen  some  recent  progress. 

First,  the  Issue  of  design  responsibility. 
The  Navy  had  threatened  last  jear  to  break 
prior  agreements  and  hold  us  financially  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  of  Its  ships— some- 
thing the  Navy  had  never  attempted  to  do 
before  to  Its  design  contractors.  That  1-sue 
was  dropped — and  the  then  tJnder  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  told  me  he  was  sorry  the  Navy 
had  ever  raised  it. 

Second,  we  have  been  able  to  settle  one  of 
six  major  shipbuilding  claims  through  good 
faith  negotiations  with  the  Claims  Settle- 
ment Board  chaired  by  Admiral  Manganaro. 
We  have  been  paid  for  the  California  and 
South  Carolina  (CGNs  36  and  37).  Both  of 
these  nuclear-powered  cruisers  have  been  at 
sea  In  the  service  of  our  nation  cince  1974. 

Third,  at  the  request  of  the  former  Under 
Secretary,  we  are  developing  for  the  Navy's 
consideration  new  and  more  .satisfactory  con- 
tracting arrangements  for  future  work. 

Becau.se  of  these  considerations,  in  Febru- 
ary we  reversed  a  stand  taken  last  fall  and 
decided  to  submit  a  proposal  for  constr-iic- 
tion  of  three  more  submarines  of  the  SSN388 
Cla.ss. 

Our  primary  objectives  are  to  maintain  our 
current  production  schedule  of  delivering  two 
submarines  a  year  and — even  more  Impor- 
tant— to  maintain  a  continuing  dialogue  with 
the  Navy  on  means  of  Improving  contract 
terms  and  conditions. 


BASIC  CAUSES  MUST  BE  ELIMINATED 

Despite  these  positive  signs,  the  basic  prob- 
l^n^s  remain  with  us.  And  the  lack  of  decisive 
action  to  destroy  their  rcots  only  serves  to 
perpetuate  and  exacerbate  divisiveness  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  its  key  suppliers. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  one  claim  had 
be.?n  settled — a  positive  sign,  but  hardly  a 
breakthrough.  We  still  have  five  other 
claims — involving  12  vessels — to  resolve. 

But,  the  problem  doesn't  stop  there.  Even  If 
we  settled  ell  these  claims  tomorrow,  we'd 
then  have  to  deal  with  the  ones  that  have 
been  accumulating  while  we've  been  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  claims  rather  than  eliminating 
their  cause.  Bandages  and  salve  help.  They 
provide  some  needed  relief  on  a  temporary 
basis.  Bui  the  time  has  come  for  the  physi- 
cian to  recognize  the  cancer  and  cut  it  out. 
We  must  deal  directly  and  realistically  with 
the  cause  of  the  disease  before  It  destroys 
more  of  our  nation's  strength  and  Its  resolve. 
You  gentlemen  and  your  coUeag^ies  must  in-  ^ 
sist  upon  a  cure  and  help  bring  it  about. 

TRUE   VALUE   OF   SHIPBUILDING   CLAIMS 

The  claims  we  submitted  to  the  Navy  last 
year  represented  the  status  of  six  contracts 
on  .specific  dates  ranrlng  from  December  31, 
1974,  to  June  30,  1975.  We  asked  the  gov- 
ernment to  raise  the  ceilings  of  the  14  ships 
Involved  bv  a  total  of  $884  million. 

The  $884  million  total  was  quite  mislead- 
ing, although  It  was  necessary  to  compute 
new  celling  prices  to  comply  with  the  Incen- 
tive formulas  In  our  contracts.  It  certainly 
does  not.  as  many  people  unfortunately  have 
been  led  to  believe,  represent  the  amount  of 
money  the  government  owes  us.  The  govern- 
ment's legal  liability  to  Newport  News  Ship- 
building— even  If  all  the  claims  were  settled 
at  100"% — would  have  been  $460  million. 

As  an  Illustration,  consider  the  claims  we 
recently  settled  on  the  California  and  South 
Carolina.  The  Increase  In  celling  price  we  re- 
quested was  for  $155  million.  The  settlement 
we  finally  reached  was  for  $44  million. 

That  contract,  like  all  our  Navy  ship  con- 
struction contracts,  contains  formulas  where- 
by the  Navy  and  the  shipbuilder  share  costs 
which  fall  between  the  target  cost  and  cell- 
ing price. 

Because  of  the  cost-sharing  provision  of 
the  contract,  a  settlement  at  the  full  celling 
value  of  $155  million  would  have  given  New- 
port News  $73  million.  And — I  must  add — 
based  on  previous  experience,  a  lOC^i  settle- 
ment is  a  highly  Improbable  event. 

So,  the  settlement  we  finally  did  reach  of 
$44  million  was  60  Tc  of  the  maximum  pos- 
sible amount  of  $73  million.  We  did  not  settle 
for  29  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  some  individ- 
uals have  alleged.  And  the  Claims  Board  did 
not  find,  as  also  has  been  alleged,  that  $111 
million  of  our  claims  was  invalid. 

But,  we  are  open  to  the  logical  question. 
"If  your  claims  on  the  California  and  South 
Carolina  were  valid,  why  accept  a  settlement 
based  on  only  60 'r  of  their  maximum  value?" 

The  answer  is  told  in  terms  of  hard  cash 
and  the  time  value  of  money. 

The  alternative  to  settlement  was  litiga- 
tion, but  that  would  have  taken  at  least  three 
years.  And  even  if  we  had  achieved  totalArlc- 
tory  in  the  court,  we  would  stand  to  gain 
only  an  additional  $29  million  before  Interest 
and  taxes. 

Against  the  possibility  of  an  extra  $29  mil- 
lion, consider  these  factors: 

After  credit  for  prior  payments,  we  actually 
received  $30  million  as  a  result  of  the  settle- 
ment. This  was  about  $23  million  more  than 
we  probably  would  have  received  had  the 
matter  been  decided  unilaterally  by  a  con- 
tracting officer.  Without  a  settlement,  we 
would  have  lost  the  value  of  that  $23  million 
during  the  probable  three-year  lawsuit.  So 
it  would  ccst  us  $8-to-$9  million  In  Interest 
charges  because  we'd  have  to  borrow  that 
amount  of  money. 
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We'd  lose  another  $6-to-$6 
present  value  of  the  money  as 
luRatlon-eroded  value  three 

In  addition,  we  would  hav 
told   legal    costs   and   devot 
management  time  to  the 

In  short,  the  possibility  of 
$29  mlllJon — even  If  we  were 
a  full  settlement  three  or 
now — simply  was  not  worth 
ment  at  60%  of  full  value, 
prudent  business  decision. 

That  settlement  of  S44 
to  a  profit  before  taxes  of  $6 
totaling  8234  million,  for  a 
on  total  cost  of  only  2.6% .  I 
no  more  than  a  "liquidation" 
ment,  but  we  had  no  real 

If  our  entire  claims  of  $884 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  we  use  for  financial 
poees,  the  result  would   be  a| 
Interest  and  taxes  of  about 
2  3%  pre-tax  pre-lnterest 
lion  of  Naval  sales.  If 
deducted  from  the  projected 
tire  program  involving  14 
year  period  would  be  a 
at  best  for  Newport  News 

Hardly  a  ripoff.  and  hardly 
staying  In   the  shipbuilding 
certainly  Justification  for 
improve  this  bleak  situation. 
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And  yet,  even  as  we  sit  here 
problem,  new  claims  continue 
may  have  settled  $155  million 
in  the  meantime  we've 
la  still  additional  claims  and 
lated  WO  million  more  that  wl . 
be  submitted  If  we  can't  resolie 

equitably  through  other   

tratlon  procedures.  All  we've 
plished  Is  to  stand  still. 

In  addition,  we  continue  tc 
support  Naval   shipbuilding 
money.  At  year-end  1976  we 
Hon  Invested  In  the  program 
tlnue  to  fall  behind  by  an 
lion-  each  month  In  the 
what  our  actual  costs  are  and 
pays  us.  We,  therefore,  have  to 
port  this  Investment. 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  ._ 
the   pressing   need    to   resolve 
equitably  the  claims  submltte  I 
News  and  other  shipbuilders. 
I  want  to  mislead  you  Into 
when  these  particular  claims 
nation's  Naval  shipbuilding  ^-v 
tomatlcally  return  to  an  even 
We're  still  treating  the  syr 
disease  itself  continues  to 

At  times  I  feel  like  Cassandrl 
Greek  who  accurately  prophesl  id 
but  whose  fate  was  never  to 
hof>e  that  our  credibility  has 
somewhat  by  the   Federal 
last  month  In  the  dispute 
of  the  CON-41. 

The  court  clearly  r\iled  m 
found   that,  until  the 
Gordon  Rule,  the  Navy  "failed 
with  us  in  good  faith.  We  are 
not  only  the  legality  but  also 
of  our  position   were  at  long 
recognized.  I  would  like  to 
decision  Into  the  record  of 

But,  as  pleased  as  we  are 
slon,  I'm  reminded  of  the 
teemed  colleague  Senator  Johi 
"With  all  proper  respect  for 
with  due  respect  for  the  cour 
their  place.  But  they  cannot 
They  cannot  build  ships."  Bv 
Navy  must  be  able  to  devote  . 
and  talents  to  building  ships, 
legal  briefs. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we 
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million  In  the     crete  evidence  of  a  willingness  on  the  Navy's 

opposed  to  its     part  to  improve  relations  with  Its  key  sup- 

y^rs  from  now.     pliers.  And  we  have  seen  some  improvement 

Incurred  un-     in   contract  provisions   and   administration 

considerable     procedures.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done 

If  we  shipbuilders  are  to  improve  our  eflB- 

clency,  If  claims  are  to  be  minimized  and  if 

the  Navy  Is  to  get  the  ships  it  so  desperately 

needs  at  a  price  that  we  taxpayers  can  afford. 

The  last  contract  we  signed— for  five  sub- 
marines In  August,  1975 — contained  more 
realistic  and  equitable  provisions  for  certain 
types  of  escalation.  Escalation  Includes  many 
cost  increases  that  are  beyond  the  control 
of  the  shipbuilder.  The  dramatic  lncrea.se 
In  energy  costs  we've  recently  experienced  Is 
one  example.  Others  include  higher  Social 
Security  withholding  obligations,  new  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  provisions,  ex- 
panded Workers'  Compensation  coverage  and 
additional  environmental  protection  regula- 
tions. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  these  govern- 
ment-legislated changes  are  desirable.  The 
question  is  who  should  pay  the  cast  for  these 
new  items — a  substantial  cost  over  which  we 
shipbuilders  have  no  control. 

Unfortunately,  the  progress  that  we 
thought  had  been  achieved  in  the  contract 
for  SSNs  711-715  was  lost  somewhere  along 
the  way  to  the  next  contract  proposed  by  the 
Navy,  on  which  we  currenly  are  preparing  a 
response. 

NO      I.VCENTIVE      FOR      PRODCCTIVrry      IMPROVE- 
MENTS 

Another  and  ultimately  more  serious  prob- 
le.m  Is  the  lack  of  incentive  for  the  fahip- 
builder  to  make  capital  Improvements  that 
increase  his  productivity.  Under  the  present 
system,  any  cost  savings  resulting  from  capi- 
tal Investment  or  productivity  Increases  by 
the  shipbuilder  are  shared  by  the  Navy  and 
the  shipbuilder. 

The  ratio  varies,  but  averages  out  to  about 
80%  of  any  savings  going  to  the  Navy  and 
only  20 'a  to  the  shipbuilder.  At  that  rate, 
for  example,  the  likely  savings  of  any  Im- 
provement would  have  to  be  at  least  five 
times  Its  cost  before  the  shipbuilder  could 
begin  to  recover  his  Investment. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  savings  may  be 

taken  only  on  contracts  then  in  effect,  even 

though  the  capital  improvement  may  result 

detract  from     ^^  greater  productivity  and  cost  savings  on  all 

quickly    and      succeeding  contracts.  And  the  shipbuUders's 

by  Newport      ''*®*   '^'^^   experience   on   one   contract — on 

neither  do     which  he  may  have  achieved  significant  sav- 

hlnklng  that     '^Ks — become  the  basis  for  pricing  on  the 

settled,  our     *****  contract. 

will  au-         This  system  of  sharing  savings  achieved 
keel.  Not  so.      by  capital   improvements   is   not   unique  to 
while  the     shipbuilding.  Similar  arrangements  are  ap- 
rampant.  plicable  to  defense  contractors  in  the  aero- 

the  ancient     space  Industry.  What  makes  the  Impact  so 
misfortune     onerous  on  shipbuilders  is  that — In  contrast 
)e  believed.  I     ^  **>*  aerospace  industry — the  vast  majority 
enhanced     *•'  assets  are  owned  by  the  contractor,  not 
s  decision     furnished  by  the  government, 
construction         The  shipbuilder  has  no  real  Incentive  to 
Invest  in  new  facilities  and  equipment  that 
could  Increase  his  efficiency  and  perhaps  re- 
duce the  cost  of  Navy  ships.  In  fact,  the  low 
level  of  profitability  on  Navy  work  makes  It 
virtually  impossible  from  an  economic  stand- 
point for  the  shipbuilder  to  replace  his  pro- 
ductive   assets,    much    less    Improve    them. 
These   factors    can    only   contribute    to   the 
obsolescence    of    ova    nation's   shipbuilding 
capability — at  a  time  and  at  a  price  we  can- 
not tolerate. 

UNREASONABLE   BURDENS   SHIFTED  TO 
SHIPBUILDERS 

Some  current  contracting  procedures  are 
unreasonable,  others  border  on  the  uncon- 
scionable. In  this  latter  category  is  a  special 
provision  entitled  "Minimization  of  Delay 
Due  to  Government  Furnished  Property"  In 
the  latest  request  for  proposals  for  SSN688 
h|ve  seen  con-     Class  submarines. 
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We  recognize  that,  given  the  complexity 
and  state-of-the-art  nature  of  a  nuclear  ship, 
certain  equipment  to  be  furnished  bv  the 
government  occasionally  may  be  late  or  prove 
defective.  The  Navy  must  recognize,  however, 
that  in  shipbuilding  proper  sequencing  of 
work  and  timely  receipt  of  equipment  is 
critical. 

I^ate  or  defective  government-furnished 
equipment  has  been  a  serious  problem  and 
a  major  cause  for  claims.  The  Navy's  solution 
should  have  been  to  accept  responsibility 
for  Its  own  errors  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  its 
own  mistakes — to  relieve  the  shipbuilder  of 
burdens  beyond  his  control. 

However,  the  Navy  Instead  !s  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  by  decreeing  that  if 
government-furnished  components  are  late 
or  defective,  the  shipbuilder  will — without 
additional  compensation — do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  avoid  delay.  Including  use  of 
overtime  or  altering  the  ship  so  that  the 
equipment  can  be  Installed  later. 

If  no  amount  of  shipbuilder  effort  and 
money  can  overcome  the  effect  of  late  or 
defective  government-furnished  equipment, 
the  clause  does  permit  an  extension  of  de- 
livery date.  But  the  Navy  has  protected  it- 
self even  in  this  eventuality.  The  first  180 
days  of  delay  are  the  shipbuilder's  respon- 
sibility— without  additional  compensation. 
For  the  Navy  to  accept  any  responsibility. 
It  must  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  cause  of 
any  delay  beyond  that  "free"  half-year. 

The  Navy  Is  attempting  to  shift  the  con- 
sequences of  its  own  failures — on  matters 
within  only  its  control  and  knowledge — to 
the  shipbuilder.  This  clause  is  labeled  "J- 
22,"  althoiigh  a  more  apt  description  would 
be  "Catch-22." 

MORE    EqtTTTABLE    CONTRACT    TERMS    AND 
CONDITIONS   REQUIRED 

When  we  submit  our  proposal  next  week 
for  the  three  688  Class  submarines.  It  will 
not  be  on  terms  and  conditions  such  as 
these.  We  plan  to  Introduce  certain  new 
provisions  and  modify  others  to  eliminate 
some  of  these  and  other  inequities. 

I  hope  our  proposals  are  greeted  with  an 
open  mind  and  a  willingness  to  candidly  dis- 
cuss and  objectively  evaluate  our  suggestions 
and  alternatives.  This  is  all  we  ask. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  been  Involved  in  shipbuilding  for 
less  than  five  years,  but  It  seems  as  if  the 
controversy  between  the  Navy  and  the  in- 
dustry has  been  going  on  forever — taking 
the  time  and  talents  of  managers  and  officers 
alike,  sapping  our  nation's  strength,  raising 
doubts  about  our  capability  and  our  resolve. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  apparently  was 
facing  similar  difficulties  years  ago  when  he 
grumbled: 

"To  change  anything  In  the  Navy  Is  like 
pimchlng  a  feather  bed.  You  punch  It  with 
your  right  and  you  punch  it  with  your  left 
until  you  are  finally  exhausted.  And  then  you 
find  the  damt)  bed  Just  as  it  was  before  you 
started  punching." 

I  can't  permit  my.self  the  luxury  of  quite 
that  pessimistic  an  outlcwk.  We  have  come  a 
long  way — relations  have  improved.  The  basic 
problems  are  still  there,  but  so  are  the  solu- 
tions to  them. 

There  are  men  of  good  will  in  the  govern- 
ment who  are  seeking  solutions  to  these 
problems,  many  of  which  were  not  caused  by 
those  now  charged  with  solving  them.  I  have 
been  Impressed  that  Congress — and  your 
Committee  in  partlcuiar — has  taken  the  lead 
in  approaching  these  Issues  positively.  You 
have  appropriated  the  fvinds  the  Na\'y  has 
requested  to  cope  with  these  problems.  Your 
invitation  to  representatives  of  the  ship- 
building Industry  to  appear  before  this  sub- 
committee is  but  another  example  of  this 
type  of  Initiative. 

I  urge  Congress  to  support  the  military  and 
civilian  leaders  who  recognize  the  tough  de- 
cisions that  are  requited  and  who  are  pre- 
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pared  to  make  them — who  recognize  that 
lawvers  and  courts  cannot  build  the  ships 
our  nation  so  desperately  needs.  These  lead- 
ers certainly  have  my  full  support. 

In  the  past,  decision-making  in  this  city 
has  been  made  more  difficult  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  second-guessing.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere, the  temptation  has  been  to  resolve  all 
questions  against  the  contractor  and  to  let 
Judges  make  the  really  tough  decisions. 

This  approach — the  attitude  of  "Don't  let 
It  happen  on  my  watch" — is  basically  a  shirk- 
ing of  responsibility.  In  the  final  analysis, 
these  problems — which  fundamentally  are 
management  Issues — must  be  resolved  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  I 
hope  that  this  subce>mmlttee — and  your  col- 
leagues in  Congress — wLl  insist  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities being  faced  and  the  problems 
resolved. 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  be  here  today. 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 


FINANCING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  critically  important  problems 
facing  our  society  is  the  financing  of  the 
social  security  program.  As  I  have  said 
in  recent  weeks,  the  President  and  the 
majority  party  leaders  in  the  Congress 
have  apparently  decided  to  let  an  emer- 
gency develop  before  recommending  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  that  President  Carter 
has  committed  himself  to  specific  dead- 
lines for  recommendations  on  the  mat- 
ters he  considers  important.  April  20  is 
the  date  for  his  energy  package.  May  1 
for  welfare  reform  and  October  1  for  his 
comprehensive  tax  reform  proposals. 
Why  not  a  deadline  on  sending  Congress 
his  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
social  security  financing? 

Does  not  the  President  consider  this  a 
critical  problem?  He  would  better  under- 
stand that  33  million  Americans  who  are 
receiving  social  security  benefits  and  the 
more  than  100  million  paying  into  the 
system  want  some  action  which  will  deal 
with  this  growing  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  should  let  these  Americans 
know  whether  they  contemplate  any 
action  on  social  security  and,  if  not,  why 
nobs  I  urge  the  President  to  make  known 
his  views  on  this  subject. 


FINANCIAL  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 
RESPOND  TO  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
STAFF  STUDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  the  House  Banking  Committee's 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  which 
I  chair  released  a  study  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial regulatory  agencies'  apathy  to- 
ward consumer  complaints.  The  study 
revealed  that  almost  70  percent  of  those 
consumers  who  complain  to  either  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,   or  the  Federal 


Home  Loan  Bank  Board  v/ere  left  "frus- 
trated and  unhappy." 

The  report  found  that — 

First.  None  of  the  agency  consumer 
affairs  offices  become  involved  in  the  ac- 
tual investigations  of  the  consumer  com- 
plaints they  receive.  The  complaints  are 
routinely  shuttled  to  regional  or  legal 
offices  for  investigation. 

Second.  Consumers  are  rarely  con- 
tacted for  additional  information,  nor 
are  investigators  usually  sent  out  to 
study  the  complaint  situation  first  hand. 
Instead  the  agencies  usually  request  in- 
formation from  the  institution  about 
which  the  consumer  complained. 

Third.  No  agency  routinely  checks 
records  of  financial  institutions  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  the  information 
provided  to  the  agency  by  that  financial 
institution. 

Fourtli.  No  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  agencies  to  publicize  the  consumer 
affairs  offices'  ability  to  handle  consumer 
comolaints. 

Fifth.  None  of  the  agencies  publish 
educational  materials  for  consumers 
with  the  exception  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  has  issued  a  limited  number 
of  consumer-oriented  materials. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  subcommittee  staff  were  that  con- 
sumer affairs  specialists  should  be  desig- 
nated at  the  regional  offices  of  those 
agencies.  They  could  aid  the  consumer  in 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  consumer 
affairs  offices  within  the  agency  and 
would  make  the  Washington  office  more 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the  consumer. 
It  was  recommended  also  that  the  con- 
sumer affairs  offices  of  the  agencies 
should  publish  information  leaflets  to  be 
distributed  among  institutions  and  to 
consumer  groups. 

Last  week  both  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  announced  actions 
which  show  that  they  have  taken  the 
recommendations  of  the  subcommittee 
seriously.  The  FDIC  selected  14  regional 
consumer  specialists  who  will  serve  as 
focal  points  for  consumer  matters.  At- 
lanta; Boston;  Chicago;  Dallas;  Colum- 
bus. Ohio:  Madison,  Wis.;  Memohis; 
Minneapolis;  New  York;  Omaha;  Phila- 
delphia: Richmond,  Va.;  St.  Louis;  and 
San  Francisco  will  be  able  to  now  deal 
more  directly  with  consumer  problems  by 
using  the  expertise  of  these? specialists. 

A  leaflet  describing  consumer  rights 
under  fair  credit  billing  and  the  truth 
in  lending  statutes  has  been  sent  out  to 
the  presidents  of  all  national  banks  by 
the  Comotroller  of  the  Currency.  The 
effective  date  of  distribution  of  the  leaf- 
l»«^s  bv  the  banks  was  March  23  this  past 
Wednesday.  The  leaflet  was  prepared  by 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller "in  light  of  the  general  concern 
for  consumer  awaieness  and  the  reliance 
of  the  customer  on  the  bank  for  informa- 
tion." The  information  will  include  an 
address  and  a  telephone  number  of  the 
Comptroller's  Consumer  Affairs  Office. 
Thus  the  consumer  will  be  more  aware  of 
his  rights  and  obligations  under  con- 
sumer credit  laws  as  well  as  who  to  con- 
tact for  more  immediate  handling  of 
problems.  The  information  will  also  en- 
able the  consumer  to  phrase  more  clearly 
and  completely  the  problem  he  has 
encountered. 


Hopefully  these  actions  represent  only 
the  beginning  of  agency  response  to  the 
findings  of  our  report  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  consumers  who  rely  on  them. 

Typical  of  the  consumer  responses  to  a 
subcommittee  questionnaire  is  one  which 
states — 

In  my  opinion,  the  agency  Just  skimmed 
over  the  top  and  was  brainwashed  by  the 
officers  of  the  bank. 

Firm  action  like  that  of  the  FDIC  and 
the  Comptroller  is  necessary  if  the 
American  consumer  is  ever  to  reestablish 
trust  in  Federal  agencies. 

Cost  should  not  be  a  problem  in  the 
implementation  of  the  subcommittee's 
recommendations  since  most  of  the 
agencies  involved  already  have  consumer 
offices  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
over  a  year.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
have  proven  by  their  actions  that  regu- 
latory agencies  can  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  American  consumer  with- 
out delay. 


CIVIL     RIGHTS     COMMISSION     AU- 
THORIZATION  ACT   OF    1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  today  with 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino  and  10  of 
my  colleagues  to  introduce  legislation  to 
raise  the  limitation  on  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
The  Commission  is  a  temporary,  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  agency  established 
by  Congress  in  1957  to  study  issues  of 
significant  civil  rights  impact  and  to  sub- 
mit reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  its  findings. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary's 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights.  I  have  not  only  a  great 
understanding  but  a  sin'-.ere  interest  in 
the  work  of  this  small  but  vital  agency. 
After  20  years,  the  Commission's  work 
and  contribution  to  civil  and  voting 
rights  legislation  and  debate  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record.  I  need  not  chronicle 
the  Commission's  long  list  of  recom- 
mendations at  the  Federal  level  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  or 
the  President. 

Some  of  the  recent  and  proposed  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  deserve  men- 
tion. During  fiscal  year  1978,  the  agency 
will  be  continuing  work  on  10  projects 
including  an  examination  of  affirmative 
action  policies  and  procedures  adopted 
by  private  and  public  sector  employees 
to  evaluate  their  implementation  and 
effectiveness  in  increasing  the  number 
and  improving  the  status  of  minority 
and  female  employees.  Other  studies 
currently  in  progress  include: 

UNEMPLOTMENT    AND    UNDEREMPLOYMENT 
AMONG    MINORITIES    AND    WOMEN 

This  study  will  seek  to  identify  the 
variables  associated  with  higher  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  among 
minorities  and  women.  It  will  identify 
those  characteristics  of  labor  market 
demand  that  relegate  minorities  and 
women  to  less  desirable  jobs  and  or  re- 
sult in  higher  unemployment  rates,  and 
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A  second  phase  of  the  projebt 
to  estimate  the  cost  to  sociejty 
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LABOa   UNIONS    AND    EQUAL   EMPlOTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY — PART    H 


This  second  report  dealing 
unions  will  focus  on  the  advartiement 
minorities  and  women  on 
distinct  from  hiring  practici 
the  practices  the  study  will  examine 
those  relating  to  initial  job 
the  use  of  certain  seniority 
occupational  progression,  alldcation 
training  opportunities,  and  examination 
and  education  requirements, 
will  also  attempt  to  Identify 
ing  promotion  practices  whl4h 
tiUe  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
or  other  antidiscriinination  statutes 
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THE  INTZaACnVB  RELATIONSHIP  OF 
AND    OISCSIMINATION    IN    BOUSINi  I 
MENT,   AND   PXnUC   EDUCATION 

Since  its  Inception  the  Commission 
been  concerned  with  the  separate 
and  effects  of  discrimination 
employment,  and  public  education 
study  will  examine  the  effect 
teraction  of  the  three  on  discr 

The  study  will  seek  to  deterinine 
practices  in  the  private  housim : 
Federal,  State,  and  local  hoi^ng 
grams;  and  zoning  land  use 
regulations  have  affected  botl: 
tial  patterns  and  the  racial/e  thnic/in- 
come  class  composition  of  schoi  ils 
also  determine  the  relationshij 
residential  and  school  segregation 
changes  in  local  labor  markets 
affect  equality  of  economic  opportunity 

FOKCXBLE   >APE    OF    WOMEN    S^  UDT 

This  study  will  provide  a  ciitical  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  victim  centered 
empirical  and  theoretical  rape  iterature 
and  development  of  model  guid  "lines  for 
rape  law  reform.  The  develo;»ment  of 
model  guidelines  for  rape  law  n  form  will 
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examine  both  proposed  and  existing 
State  and  Federal  rape  laws/model  codes 
and  secondary  literature  to  provide  sub- 
stantive guidelines,  recommendations, 
and  criteria  for  drafting  nonbiased  rape 
law,  and  will  provide  a  critical  catalog 
of  existing  and  proposed  rape  law  revi- 
sions and  model  codes  by  jurisdiction, 
subject  area,  and  utility. 

FC9ERAL     CIVIL     RICHTS     ENFORCEMENT     EFFORT 
FOLLOWUP  REPORT 

The  Commission  will  complete  and 
publish  the  final  volume  dealing  with 
policymaking,  of  the  "Federal  Civil 
Rights  Enforcement  Effort"  1974  study. 
The  study  to  date  has  documented  the 
fact  that  Federal  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment has  not  appreciably  Improved  since 
the  comprehensive  study  series  origi- 
nated In  1970.  The  Commission  will 
therefore  conduct  reviews  of  all  Federal 
agencies  cited  in  the  study  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  adopted 
and  implemented  the  recommendations 
contained  therein.  We  will  also  review 
and  evaluate  any  other  remedial  actions 
taken  by  these  agencies. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    CIVIL    EIGHTS     <HUS>IAN 
RIGHTS)     AGENCIES    STUDY 

Over  90  percent  of  the  States  and 
more  than  500  localities  have  civil  rights 
or  human  rights  commissions  or  depart- 
ments. They  vary  enormously  from  State 
to  State  in  terms  of  enabling  legislation, 
types  of  discrimination  covered,  classes 
protected,  extent  of  enforcement  capa- 
bility, constituencies,  administrative 
structures,  budgetary  support,  and  qual- 
ity of  work  product.  This  study  will  ex- 
amine these  agencies  and  their  relation- 
ship with  Federal  civil  rights  agencies. 

IMPACT    OP  FOREICN    60VERN1CENT   POLICIES    ON 
CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Actions  by  foreign  governments  may 
result  In  discrimination  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  residents  because  of  their  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  This  dis- 
crimination may  occur  either  by  the  di- 
rect application  of  the  policies  of  foreign 
governments  to  Americans,  or  through 
indirect  methods,  including  the  economic 
and/or  diplomatic  coercion  of  the  U.S. 
and  multinational  private  employers  and 
U.S.  Government  agencies  in  regard  to 
whom  they  hire,  send  overseas,  or  use  as 
contractors,  for  example,  the  recent  Arab 
economic  boycott  of  American  companies 
doing  business  with  Israel  or  employing 
American  Jews.  The  study  will  examine 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  agency  policies 
to  prevent  such  discrimination,  and  the 
extent  to  which  those  policies  have  in 
fact  been  enforced. 

RACE     AND     GENDER     ATTITUDES     AND     BEHAVIOR 
IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  focus  of  the  project  Is  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  institutional  determinants  of 
race,  ethnic,  and  gender  attitudes  and 
behavior.  Employing  several  interlocking 
approaches,  this  project  will  examine  the 
causes  of  occupational  and  job  segrega- 
tion and  the  development  and  conse- 
quences of  ethnic  and  gender  identity. 

This  study  will  provide  an  enhanced 
understanding  of  the  basic  dynamics  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  development  of  new 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  civil  rights 
i^ues. 


In  fiscal  year  1978,  the  Commission 
will  also  initiate  over  nine  projects  deal- 
ing wi*h  numerous  issues  of  significant 
civil  lights  impact  including  enf(Mrce- 
ment  of  Federal  nondiscrimination  stat- 
utes, discrimination  in  the  military  serv- 
ices, the  Impact  of  foreign  government 
policies  on  civil  rights,  and  domestic 
violence. 

Specifically,  the  Commission  will  begin 
work  in  the  following  areas: 

COERCED    STERILIZATION 

Coerced  sterilization  includes  both 
overt  coercion  and  acceptance  of  unin- 
formed consent.  This  study  will  ascertain 
the  incidence  of  forced  sterilization  by 
race,  sex,  age,  and  economic  status  of 
those  sterilized,  and  will  investigate  the 
impact  of  sterilization  on  the  health  and 
legal  rights  of  the  victims.  The  study  will 
also  determine  the  extent  of  Federal  in- 
volvement in  forced  sterilizations,  as  well 
as  investigate  the  implementation  of 
State  eugenics  laws,  Including  a  focus  on 
the  differential  impact  of  such  imple- 
mentation on  low-income  and/or  minor- 
ity women.  * 

RACIAL/ETHNIC/SEXtTAL    HETEROCENEITY    AND 
CONFLICT 

This  study  will  examine  the  cultural 
aspects  of  intergroup  relations — the  role 
played  by  power.  Identity,  assimilation, 
and  other  such  factors  among  all  groups, 
including  ethnics  and  whites.  The  study 
also  will  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
the  design  and  implementation  of  pub- 
lic and  selected  private  programs  and 
policies  generate  or  exacerbate  conflict, 
and  will  evaluate  the  manner  in  which 
the  common  and  separate  interests  of 
groups  can  be  met  without  encouraging 
increased  group  competition  for 
resources. 

EVALUATION    OF    FEDERAL    ENFORCEMENT 
OF    TITLE    IX 

This  study  will  focus  on  both  employ- 
ment and  programmatic  provisions  of 
title  IX  and  will  address  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  extent  of  voluntary  compliance  by 
school  districts  and  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    THE    MILrTART    SERVICE 

This  study  will  probe  the  extent  of 
racial,  national  origin,  religious,  and  sex 
discrimination  in  the  military  senice. 
We  will  examine  representation  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  women  in  each  branch 
of  the  service,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  rankings,  promotion,  recruitment, 
assigimient,  training  opportunities,  and 
the  service  academies.  We  will  look  at  the 
degree  to  which  the  military  effectively 
implements  Its  equal  opportunity  en- 
forcement responsibilities  in  housing, 
both  in  the  UJS.A.  and  overseas,  and  the 
nature  and  adequacy  of  civil  rights  com- 
plaint and  appeals  procedures  within  the 
military. 

TITLE  VI  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

This  study,  a  sequel  to  an  earlier  Com- 
mission report  which  documented  the 
serious  shortcomings  of  title  VI  enforce- 
ment, will  review  the  current  extent  of 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  recommend  a  Government- 
wide  strategy  for  combating  this  dis- 
crimination. 
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ABILITY    OF    SCHOOLS    TO    EDUCATE    MINORITY 
STUDENTS 

This  study  will  examine  the  existing 
research  evidence  to  ascertain  what  im- 
pact differences  among  schools  have  on 
minority  students  and  to  assess  the  po- 
tential of  schools  for  providing  effective 
education  for  all  students.  It  will  criti- 
cally review  the  major  research  evidence 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  showing 
that  variations  among  schools  do  not 
have  much  differential  impact  on  mi- 
nority students,  and  recommend  the 
types  of  research  that  will  correct  the 
past  deficiencies  in  research  strategies. 

CONSULTATION  ON  ROLE  OF  THE  CITIES 

The  Commission  will  plan,  organize 
and  manage  a  consultation  bringing  to- 
gether a  variety  of  urban  specialists  to 
discuss  such  problems  as  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  poor  and  inade- 
quate housing,  deficient  schools,  soaring 
crime  rates,  substandard  social  services, 
ineffectual  public  transportation,  and 
lack  of  leadership. 

CONSULTATION      ON      ALTERNATIVES      TO      TRADI- 
TIONAL   CIVIL    RIGHTS    PROGRAMS 

During  the  past  20  years,  civil  rights 
efforts  have  been  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  equality  of  opportunity  and, 
more  recently,  equality  of  results  are 
best  achieved  by  ever-greater  govern- 
mental intervention  in  the  social  proc- 
esses of  the  country.  This  approach  has 
recently  been  attacked  by  some  tradi- 
tional supporters  of  civil  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  who  now  question  the  effi- 
cac!(^  of  massive  and  complex  Govern- 
ment porgrams  and  their  accompanying 
regulations  and  bureauracy.  The  purpose 
of  this  consultation  will  be  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  and  exploration 
of  rational  and  scholarly  viewpoints  of 
this  increasingly  critical  issue. 

CONSULTATION  ON  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

Although  only  limited  data  are  avail- 
able regarding  the  extent  of  violence 
within  a  family  or  quasi-family  context, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  victims  of  such 
violence  are  overwhelmingly  female  and 
the  perpetrators  are  male.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  police  inaction  and  discrimi- 
natory treatment  of  female  victims  of 
.such  violence  prevents  most  such  cases 
from  ever  reaching  the  courtroom. 

The  Commission  will  hold  a  consulta- 
tion to  bring  together  people  who  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  combating  domestic/ 
marital  violence  on  several  fronts.  This 
would  include  ressarchers,  attorneys,  and 
initiators  of  innovative  programs  to  as- 
sist battered  v/omen.  The  participants 
will  look  at  the  effectiveness^^ already 
proposed  and/or  implementedremedies, 
including  the  specially  trained  police 
units  established  to  deal  v/ith  domestic 
violence  calls,  the  halfway  houses  estab- 
lished by  women's  groups  in  several  cities 
as  shelters /refuges  for  abused  women, 
and  the  attempts  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance to  battered  women  seeking  di- 
vorce and  support  orders. 

This  list  of  Commission  projects  does 
not,  by  any  means,  refiect  the  full  extent 
of  agency  activity  projected  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  In  addition  to  these  projects, 
the  Commission  will  carry  out  its  normal 
program  of  civil  rights  monitoring  and 
information  dissemination.  In  fiscal  year 


1978,  the  Commission  will:  Continue  to 
provide  congressional  testimony  on  civil 
rights  matters  and  analysis  of  proposed 
legislation;  review  and  refer  to  civil 
rights  enforcement  agencies  individual 
complaints  of  discrimination — approxi- 
mately 2,000  complaints  projected — pub- 
lish the  quarterly  Civil  Rights  Digest, 
and  disseminate  the  Digest  and  other 
Commission  publications  to  Government 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  in- 
dividual citizens;  conduct  public  hear- 
ings on  major  civil  rights  Issues,  and 
publish  transcripts  and  reports  of  those 
hearings — four  multiday  hearings  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1978;  and  support 
the  work  of  its  51  State  advisory  com- 
mittees— which  are  expected  to  hold 
approximately  340  public  meetings  and 
issues  25  published  reports  based  on  their 
independent  investigations  of  local  civil 
rights  problems  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  legislative  life  of  the  Commission 
has  been  extended  five  times,  the  latest 
action  for  5  years  until  1978.  At  that 
time,  a  limitation  was  placed  on  the 
agency's  appropriation  at  $7,000,000.  It 
has  been  necessary,  therefore,  for  Con- 
gress to  raise  periodically  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  for  the  Commission.  The  bill 
we  propose  would  authorize  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1978  of  $10,540,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,000,000  over  the  fiscal  year 
1977  level.  The  fiscal  year  1978  moneys 
have  been  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  consistent 
with  the  President's  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  Rep- 
resentatives RoDiNO,  Butler,  Beilenson. 
Burke,  Conyers,  Drinan,  Fenwick,  Mi- 
NETA,  Mitchell,  Seiberling.  and  Volk- 
MER  and  support  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mis'^ion  Authorization  Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  my  colleague  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  ,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1977.  During  my  ten- 
ure as  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  appeared  and  presented 
testimony  on  several  issues  which  fall 
within  the  subcommittee's  broad  juris- 
diction. I  certainly  have  not  always 
agreed  with  the  positions  advocated  or 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commis- 
sion; however,  I  can  attest  to  the  gen- 
erally thorough  work  and  valuable  con- 
tribution the  Commission  makes  when 
it  testifies  on  programs  or  reports  on  a 
particular  issue. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edw.\rds)  in  sponsoring  the 
reauthorization  because  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  merits  bipartisan  sup- 
port. However,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
I  am  reserving  judgment,  and  conse- 
quently my  vote  on  this  legLslation,  until 
the  Commission  has  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  on  this  bill.  During  the 
subcommittee's  hearing,  I  plan  to  ask 
several  questions  concerning  the  Com- 
mission budget  and  their  plans  for  studies 
and  reports  during  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
was  created  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  Originally  authorized  as  a  tempo- 
rary agency  for  a  2-year  period,  the 


Commission  has  been  extended  a  total  of 
six  times.  The  most  recent  extension, 
which  keeps  the  Commission  operating 
through  fiscal  year  1978,  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
496) .  Last  year,  the  Commission  sought 
authorizations  for  both  fiscal  year  1977 
and  fiscal  year  1978,  but  the  Judiciary 
Committee  wisely  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  only  1  year.  Thus,  the  Commis- 
sion must  come  before  Congress  again 
this  year  seeking  a  1-year  authorization. 
They  are  requesting  the  sum  of  $10,540,- 
000,  which  represents  a  $1  million  in- 
crease over  last  year's  authorized  level. 

Since  its  creation  in  1957,  no  one  could 
say  that  the  Commission  has  not  been 
active  and  outspoken  on  several  impor- 
tant social  issues  which  have  arisen  over 
the  last  20  years.  Specifically,  the  Com- 
mission was  established  to  perform  five 
primary  functions:  First,  to  investigate 
allegations  that  citizens  are  being  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  vote  as  a  result 
of  their  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  second,  to  collect  and  subse- 
quently study  information  concerning 
legal  developments  which  could  consti- 
tute a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  laws 
under  the  Constitution;  third,  to  appraise 
Federal  laws  and  policies  with  respect 
to  the  equal  protection  under  the  Con- 
stitution; fourth,  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  in  respect 
to  denials  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  and  fifth,  to  submit  reports,  find- 
ings, and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  (See  42  U.S.C. 
1975c.) 

In  order  to  carry  out  their  statutory 
functions,  the  Commission  conducts  fact- 
finding hearings.  Although  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  been  vested  with  enforce- 
ment authority,  it  does  have  subpena 
power.  Using  this  power,  the  Commission 
elicits  facts  from  a  wide  range  of  public 
officials,  minority  group  representatives, 
and  other  citizens  who  represent  diverse 
interests  and  points  of  view.  Coupled  with 
its  hearing  powers,  the  Commission  spon- 
sors conferences  on  regional  and  national 
levels  in  order  to  aid  its  fact  gathering 
function.  Finally,  the  staff  researches  and 
Investigates  issues  which  relate  to  Its 
statutory  functions.  Using  these  tools,  the 
Commission  compiles  and  disseminates 
its  product  along  with  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  These 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are 
submitted  for  review  and  possible  enact- 
ment by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversial  nature 
surrounding  many  of  the  Issues  which 
arise  within  the  Commission's  far-reach- 
ing jurisdiction,  some  of  the  Commis- 
sion's studies  and  reports  have  been  criti- 
cized by  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public.  In  the  past,  I  have  taken  issue 
with  some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
and  recommendations  proposed  in  Com- 
mission reports.  What  we  must  sill  re- 
member is  that  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  the  final  authority  on  any 
given  issue.  These  reports  merely  repre- 
sent a  factual,  professional  analysis, 
which  we  hope  have  been  prepared  as  a 
result  of  diligent  and  nonpartisan  re- 
search. This  is  certainly  the  approach 
I  use  as  a  member  of  the  Civil  and  Con- 
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stitutional  Rights  Subcomiiittee 
has  jurisdiction  over  severa 
on  which  the  Commission 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  study  the  Commission's  aiienda 
upcoming  year,  and  I  looi 
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but  also  of  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens who  had  no  connection  with  a  for- 
eign power  but  whose  views  were  con- 
sidered subversive  by  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  by 
some  other  person  high  In  Government. 

Federal  agents  continually  wiretapped 
American  citizens  where  domestic  and 
foreign  security  concerns  were  Involved 
until  1972  when  the  Supreme  Court,  In 
the  famous  Keith  decision,  declared  that 
warrantless  wiretaps  were  forbidden  by 
the  fourth  amendment  where  there  was 
no  connection  with  the  activities  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  Court  failed  to  con- 
sider, however,  the  question  of  whether 
such  warrantless  eavesdropping  was  per- 
mitted where  the  subject  was  directly 
involved  with  a  foreign  power,  although 
several  lower  courts  have  so  held. 

Warrantless  electronic  surveillance 
conducted  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  guise  of  national  se- 
curity is  particularly  insidious,  even 
when  involving  contacts  between  an 
American  and  representatives  of  a  for- 
eign power,  because  it  often  is  conducted 
with  regard  to  the  subject's  political  ac- 
tivities. This  asserted  exception  to  the 
protections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with 
all  the  variations  made  possible  through 
the  use  of  modem  electronic  technology, 
could  form  the  cornerstone  of  a  future 
police  state. 

The  dangers  inherent  In  authorizing 
the  President  broad  powers  in  the  name 
of  "national  defense"  or  "national  secu- 
rity" were  clearly  recognized  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren,  when  he 
stated,  in  striking  down  a  part  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
that: 

This  concept  of  "national  defense"  cannot 
be  deemed  an  end  In  Itself,  justifying  an 
exercise  of  •  •  •  power  designed  to  pro- 
mote such  a  goal.  Implicit  In  the  term  "na- 
tional defense"  is  the  notion  of  defending 
those  values  and  ideals  which  set  this  Na- 
tion apart  *  •  '.It  would  indeed  be  ironic, 
if.  In  the  name  of  national  defense,  we  would 
sanction  the  subversion  of  one  of  those 
liberties  •  •  •  which  make  the  defense  of 
the  Nation  worthwhile. — So  said  the  Chief 
Justice  In  United  States  ▼.  Robel,  389  U.S 
258,264  (1967). 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  <hi 
Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  which  I  chair,  began 
studying  the  issue  of  national  security 
wiretapping  3  years  ago,  in  April  1974. 
when  we  held  hearings  on  several  bills, 
including  a  proposal  to  require  a  court 
order  prior  to  any  interception  of  oral  or 
wire  communications  in  national  secu- 
rity cases. 

At  that  time  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Henry  Petersen,  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, stated  to  the  subcommittee, 
"let  me  be  very  brief.  We  oppose  these 
bills.  That  is  it."  During  the  subsequent 
2-year  period,  Mr.  Petersen  and  his  suc- 
cessors, as  well  as  intervening  Attor- 
neys General,  consistently  opposed  the 
concept  of  legislation  imposing  judicial 
restraints  on  national  security  wire- 
tapping. 

However,  last  year.  President  Ford  an- 
nounced a  change  in  policy.  He  indicated 
a  willingness  to  work  with  Congress  to 
develop  a  system  of  court  supervision  of 
national  security  wiretapping.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  invitation  for  congres- 


sional Input,  Congressman  Rahsback 
and  myself  wrote  to  the  President  offer- 
ing our  cooperation  and  Included  draft 
Isuiguage  we  had  developed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  H.R.  141,  an  earlier  bill  that 
I  had  sponsored  on  national  security. 

Although  the  President  acknowledged 
our  letter,  neither  he  nor  the  Attorney 
General  responded  substantively  to  our 
draft  language.  Indeed,  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  consult  with  us — al- 
though he  surely  did  with  the  Senate — 
prior  to  preparation  of  a  final  draft  bill 
which  was  Introduced  by  Chairman 
RoDiNo  as  H.R.  12750,  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Surveillance  Act  of  1976. 

An  identical  bill,  S.  3197,  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  WhUe  H.R.  12750 
and  S.  3197  represented  a  distinct  de- 
partiu-e  from  the  former  Administra- 
tion's long  held  opposition  to  any  statu- 
tory controls  on  foreign  intelligence 
wiretapping,  they  were  considerably 
more  limited  in  scope  than  bills  which 
earlier  had  been  considered  by  our  sub- 
committee. A  broad  coalition  of  civil 
liberties  groups,  in  fact,  argued  that  the 
bill  simply  constituted  a  disguised 
method  of  legitimizing  the  questionable 
practices  which  had  in  the  past  been 
represented  by  warrantless  wiretapping. 
These  groups,  led  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
did  not  require  a  showing  of  criminal 
probable  cause,  did  not  permit  Judicial 
evaluation  of  the  facts  supporting  a  wire- 
tap application,  and  failed  to  eliminate 
all  exceptions  to  the  warrant  require- 
ment. 

Although  I  shared  many  of  the  reser- 
vations of  the  organized  civil  liberties 
community.  I  agreed  to  cosponsor  H.R. 
12750  after  personal  requests  by  the 
President  and  Attorney  General  to  do  so. 
While  our  subcommittee  held  3  days  of 
hearings  on  H.R.  12750  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, we  failed  to  jnove  to  markup^on 
the  measure  for  the  reason  that  the 
Senate,  with  which  the  Administration 
had  collaborated  originally  in  develop- 
ing the  legislation,  failed  to  act. 

With  the  convening  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress, those  of  us  who  in  the  past  have 
been  involved  with  the  Issue,  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the  whole 
question  of  national  security  wiretapping 
with  a  fresh  perspective,  unimpeded  by 
the  limitations  imposed  on  the  debate  by 
the  previous  administration. 

As  a  result  of  this  reexamination  I 
have  developed  a  new  bill,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  meet  the  legitimate  intelli- 
gence needs  of  the  Nation  and,  at  the 
same  time,  bring  national  security  sur- 
veiUance  within  the  protective  bounda- 
ries of  the  statutory  law. 

My  bill,  which  I  am  introducing  today. 
Is  entitled  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Siu*- 
veillance  Amendments  of  1977. 

It  repeals  that  provision  of  current 
law,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
2511(3),  which  disclaims  legislative  in- 
tent to  limit  the  surveillance  powers  of 
the  President  in  national  security  cases 
and  permits  electronic  surveillance  only 
when  a  Federal  Judge  finds  that  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  sur- 
veillance would  produce  evidence  that 
one  of  a  list  of  specific  crimes  has  been 
or  is  about  to  be  committed.  This  brings 
national  security  wiretapping  and  elec- 
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tronic  surveillance,  for  the  first  time, 
within  the  procedures  traditionally  re- 
quired for  a  search  pursuant  to  the 
fourth  amendment;  procedures  already 
required  for  wiretaps  in  criminal  Investi- 
gations. 

In  order  that  electronic  surveillance 
may  continue  when  reqxiired  for  foreign 
Intelligence  purposes,  the  bill  writes  into 
the  law  four  provisions  not  currently 
available  In  normal  criminal  cases. 

First,  it  expands  the  list  of  crimes  the 
investigation  of  which  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  an  electronic  sm-veillance.  The 
new  crimes  are,  violations  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act,  crimes  likely  to 
involve  foreign  intelligence  situations.  Of 
course,  wiretaps  already  may  be  sought 
in  cases  of  violations  of  espionage,  sabo- 
tage and  treason  statutes. 

Second,  the  bill  permits  the  permanent 
waiver  of  notice  of  the  surveillance  to  a 
subject  who  Is  overheard  as  long  as  the 
evidence  obtained  is  used  only  for  intelli- 
gence purposes  and  not  for  criminal 
prosecutive  purposes. 

Third,  it  permits  the  Court  to  author- 
ize a  surveillance  for  up  to  90  days  where 
the  subject  of  the  Investigation  is  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power.  In  purely  crim- 
inal Investigations  under  Current  law, 
authorization  of  an  electijonlc  surveil- 
lance may  not  exceed  30  days. 

Fourth,  the  bill  permits  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  strict  security  by  con- 
fining wiretap  applications  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  when  foreign  intelligence 
information  is  sought. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  will  permit  wire- 
tapping and  other  electronic  surveillance 
where  necessary  for  obtaining  foreign  in- 
telligence Information,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  respond  to  the  objections  raised  by 
the  civil  liberties  community  to  the  ad- 
ministration's 1976  bUl.  That  bill  per- 
mitted electronic  eavesdropping  simply 
upon  the  finding  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  subject  of  the  surveillance 
was  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power.  It  did 
not  require  the  traditional  fourth 
amendment  showing  of  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  evidence  of  criminal  activ- 
ity would  be  found.  In  addition,  the  1976 
bill  did  not  permit  the  judge,  to  whom 
the  application  for  a  warrant  is  made, 
to  demand  evidence  supporting  the  facts 
certified  in  the  application.  My  bill  would 
permit  the  judge  full  power  to  test  the 
assertions  supporting  the  application. 

Finally,  my  bill  clearly  avoids  any  con- 
gressional recognition  of  an  inherent 
Presidential  power  to  conduct  surveil- 
lances outside  the  procedures  established 
by  law. 

I  believe  that  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Amendments  of  1977  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  bring  the 
decades  of  long  debate  over  national  se- 
curity wiretapping  to  a  close  with  a  re- 
sponsible measure  which  will  meet  the 
intelligence  needs  of  the  Executive  with- 
in the  limitations  imposed  by  the  fourth 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  the  support  of 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
my  colleagues  for  this  measure. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  Hke  to  submit 
an  explanation  and  ftnalysis  of  the  bill 
and  the  actual  text: 
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The  Foreign  Ikteixigemce  Surveillance 

Amendments  of  1977 

explanation  and  analysis 

Explanation 

The  bill  is  styled  as  the  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Surveillance  Amendments  of  1977 
rather  than  as  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act,  as  was  the  1976  Administra- 
tion bUl. 

The  language  difference  Ulustrates  a  fun- 
damental policy  dllTarence  between  the  two 
proposals.  The  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1976  would  have  created  a  spe- 
cial national  security  electronic  Liurveillance 
statute  for  which  the  threshold  of  Imple- 
mentation would  be  probable  cause  that  the 
subject  of  the  surveillance  is  a  "foreign 
agent."  In  addition,  the  factual  assertions 
supporting  the  application  would  not  be 
subject  to  examination  by  the  Judge.  The 
proposed  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Amendments  of  1977  do  not  create  a  new 
statute.  They  merely  amend  the  existing 
electronic  surveillance  statute,  Chapter  119 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
surveillance  for  Intelligence  purpo-es  where 
the  traditional  criminal  probable  catise  show- 
ing has  been  made.  Specifically,  the  Amend- 
ments would:  (1)  remove  the  existing  Con- 
gressional disclaimer  with  respect  to  na- 
tional security  surveillance  contained  Va  18, 
United  States  Code,  Section  2511(3);  (2) 
permit  surveillances  for  a  period  of  90  rather 
than  30  days;  (3)  permit  waiver  of  notice 
to  the  subject  of  the  surveillance,  and  (4) 
permit  the  government  to  present  applica- 
tions for  national  security  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  a  small  group  of  Judges  so  that 
security  easily  could  be  maintained  and  spe- 
cialized Judicial  knowledge  of  national  se- 
curity matters  could  be  developed. 
Section-hy -section  analysis 

Section  1.  Title. 

Section  2.  This  section  amends  the  defi- 
nition provisions  of  Chapter  119,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  definition  of  "for- 
eign intelligence  information."  It  is  almost 
identical  to  the  definitions  proposed  for  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1976 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  and  In- 
telligence committees. 

Section  3.  This  section  deletes  the  dis- 
claimer in  18,  United  States  Code,  Section 
2511(3),  in  which  Congress  recognizes  a 
Presidential  surveillance  power  beyond  that 
authorized  in  the  statutory  law. 

Section  4.  This  section  amends  18  United 
States  Code,  Section  2516  to  permit  appli- 
cations for  electronic  sxirvelllance  orders  in- 
volving foreign  intelligence  information  to 
be  made  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit.  Its  purpose  is  to 
permit  such  applications  to  be  made  to  a 
smaU  number  of  Judges  so  that  security  can 
be  maintained  and  so  that  the  Judges  to 
whom  such  applications  will  be  made  may 
develop  sufficient  expertise  in  national  se- 
curity matters. 

Section  5.  This  section  amende  Title  18 
United  Slates  Code,  Section  2516(1)  (a)  to 
add  to  the  list  of  offenses  for  which  elec- 
tronic surveillance  may  be  used,  two  addi- 
tional misdemeanor  offenses  which  are  par- 
ticularly important  in  foreign  Intelligence 
situations.  Tliese  are  violations  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  and  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

Section  6.  This  section  amends  18  United 
States  Code.  Section  2617(3)  to  make  it  in- 
operative in  cases  where  foreign  intelligence 
surveillance  information  is  sought.  Section 
2517(3)  provides  that  evidence  received  from 
an  electronic  surveillance  under  Chapter  119 
may  be  disclosed  in  Judicial  proceedings. 

Section  7.  This  section  amends  Title  18 
United  States  Code,  Section  2518(5)  to  per- 
mit electronic  surveillance  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  days  where  foreign  Intelligence 
information  is  sought. 


Section  8.  This  Section  amends  Title  18 
United  States  Code,  Section  2518(8)  to  pro- 
vide for  waiver  of  notice  to  the  subject  of  an 
electronic  surveillance  in  cases  Involving 
foreign  intelligence  Information. 

Section  9.  This  section  creates  a  new  Sec- 
tion 2521  in  Chapter  119,  United  States  Code, 
which  permits  application  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  for  and  approval  of  waivers 
of  the  notice  and  time  provisions  of  Chapter 
119  in  cases  involving  foreign  intelligence 
Information. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  , 


PROTECTNG   REDW(X)D   NA-HONAL 
PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornton).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAK:ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ryan)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee released  its  first  report  of  the  95th 
Congress,  entitled  "Protecting  Redwood 
National  Park."  Almost  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  Redwood  National  Park  in 
1968,  it  has  been  a  known  fact  that  log- 
ging upslope  and  upstream  from  the  park 
and  the  famous  "worm" — which  is  where 
the  tallest  known  trees  in  the  world  are 
located — is  damaging  park  resources.  A 
series  of  Interior  Department  studies  and 
Independent  reviews  document  the  fact 
that  clearcutthig  and  associated  logging 
operations  have  caused  extensive  damage 
to  the  timber,  water,  and  soil  resources 
in  the  park. 

The  report,  which  was  approved  by 
voice  vote  by  the  full  committee  and  by  a 
bipartisan  6  to  1  vote  of  the  Environment, 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee, recommends  a  comprehensive 
program  for  protecting  the  park  and  its 
magnificent  virgin  redv.-oods.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  recommendation  is  that 
the  park  be  enlarged  by  a  minimum  of 
21,500  acres  up  to  the  74,000  acres  pro- 
posed in  legislation  (H.R.  3813)  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Pnn,  Burton, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Territories.  I  want 
to  commend  and  add  my  support  to 
Representative  Phillip  BumoN  for  his 
efforts  over  the  last  several  years  to  pro- 
tect and  enlarge  Redwood  National 
Park;  I  note  that  his  subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  H.R.  3813  last  week. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  National 
Park  Ser^'ice  should  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  restrictions  on  timber 
cutting  in  the  Redwood  Creek  basin 
which  are  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
tect park  resources.  The  committee  also 
finds  that  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Justice  Department  should  require 
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the  three  timber  companies 
proper  land  rehabilitation 
atlon    in    order    to 
erosion  damage  to  the  park 

In  addition,  the  report 
and  I  want  to  stress  this 
Congress  and  the 
work  closely  with  the  State 
in  order  to  offset  the 
and  interim  loss  of  jobs  and 
Humboldt   County    resulting 
creasing  the  size  of  the  park, 
to  emphasize  that  it  is  m}i 
expansion  of  Redwood 
and  the  resulting  increase  in 
in  the  long  run  prove  to  be 
the  local  economy. 

Full-scale    logging    in    thi 
Creek  basin  for  this  season 
begin  In  April.  This  Friday 
Redwood    Co.'s    voluntary 
cutting  expires  on  two  tracts 
they  own  near  the  Tall  Tre^ 
light  of  this  fact — and  I 
emphasize  the  urgency  of 
situation — the  report 
Congress  and  the 
moratorium  on  logging  in 
Creek  basin  for  a  period  of 
cient  for  Congress  to  act  on 
designed  to  protect  the  park 
men  Uoall  and  Phillip 
House  Interior  Committee 
Jackson  and  Abourezk  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
tee  have  recently  requested 
companies  to  impose  such  a 

Last  month  I  wrote 
asking  his  assistance  in 
torium  on  logging  by  the 
panies  for  a  reasonable  perio*  1 
order  to  give  Congress  an 
act.  The  President  is  supposec 
annoimcement  on  this  subjec 
of  this  week.  If  the  Congre^ 
administration    are    not 
stopping  timber  cutting  in  tl 
Creek  basin  in  the  next  severfil 
a  voluntary  basis,  I  believe 
prepared  to  take  whatever 
essary  to  enforce  such  a 
torium.  Those  trees  and 
too  valuable  for  us  to  do 
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One  final  point:  For  those 
with  the  expense  of  acquiring 
land  for  Redwood  National 
admit  it  will  be  expensive — l^t 
out  that  money  spent  for 
would  come  from  funds 
under  the  Land  and  Water 
Act.  Congress  has  authorize* 
Presidents  Ford   and   Cartel 
quested  significant  increases 
ations  for  the  land  and  wate- 
tion  fimd.  These  increases 
to  continue  at  least  until  the 
decade.  Any  money  spent 
quisition    for   Redwood 
will  come  from  this  account 
budgeted  for  over  a  several 
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The  giant  coastal  redwoodi 
tional  treasure  created  by 
thousands  of  years.  Unlike 
standing  examples  of  Americia 
heritage,  such  as  the  Grand 
Yellowstone,    and   Mt. 
great  virgin  coastal  redwood 
an  endangered  resource  rapidly 
way    to    becoming    extinct. 
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needed  now  to  preserve  these  trees  and 
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A      PRAGMATIC       APPROACH       TO 

STRENGTHENING     THE     XJNITED 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  member  of  a  working  group  on 
the  United  Nations,  organized  by  the 
Atlantic  Coimcil  of  the  United  States. 
The  Director  General  of  the  Atlantic 
Coimcil  is  the  distinguished  Dean  Fran- 
cis Wilcox,  well  and  favorably  known 
to  many  Members  of  the  Congress. 

This  working  group,  which  recently 
completed  and  released  its  report,  was 
composed  of  the  following  members: 
The    Atlantic    Council    Working    Group 

ON    THE   UNITEO    NATIONS 
CHAIRMAN 

Charles  W.  Yost:  consultant;  former  US 
ambassador  to  the  UN,  to  Syria,  and  to 
Morocco. 

RAPPORTEUR 

Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld:  professor  of  polit- 
ical science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; consultant  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency;  former  director,  UN  Policy 
Planning,  Department  of  State. 

MEMBERS 

Jonathan  Bingham:  US  representative 
from  New  York;  former  US  representative 
to  the  UN  Ek;onomlc  and  Social  Council. 

Landrum  R.  Boiling:  president,  Lilly  En- 
dowment; former  president,  Earlham  College. 

Harlan  Cleveland :  director.  Aspen  Program 
in  International  AlTairs,  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies;  former  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  and  ambassador  to  NATO. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski:  US  representative 
from  Illinois. 

C.  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.:  professor  of  law. 
Harvard  University;  former  ambassador  to 
Uganda  and  US  representative  to  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

George  S.  Franklin,  Jr.:  secretary.  The  Tri- 
lateral Commission;  former  executive  direc- 
tor. Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Richard  N.  Gardner:  Henry  L.  Moses  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, Columbia  University;  former  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state. 

James  F.  Green:  executive  director.  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace; 
former  executive  director.  President's  Com- 
mission for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights 
Year. 

Rita  Hauser:  attorney;  former  US  repre- 
sentative to  the  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

J.  Allan  Hovey,  Jr.:  president,  Allan  Hovey 
Associates,  Inc.;  former  vice-president.  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe. 

Elmore  Jackson ;  consultant  to  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation;  former  special  assistant  to 
the  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

David  Kay:  director  of  International  Or- 
ganizations Research  Project,  American  Soci- 
ety of  International  Law;  former  professor  of 
political  science.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

James  F.  Leonard:  president,  UN  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States;  former  assistant 
director.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Mary  P.  Lord:  former  US  delegate  to  the 
UN;  former  US  representative  to  the  UN  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission. 


James  S.  McDonnell:  chairman,  McDon- 
nell-Douglas Corporation. 

Gerard  Mangone :  professor  of  international 
law.  Center  for  Study  of  Marine  Policy,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware;  consultant  to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

David  Morse:  lawyer;  former  assistant 
secretary  of  labor;  former  US  director  gen- 
eral, International  Labor  Organization. 

Samuel  De  Palma:  director,  International 
Analysis  Unit,  ITT;  former  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  and  assistant  director,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Richard  F.  Pederson :  senior  vice-president, 
United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York;  former 
counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
ambassador  to  Hungary. 

Nathan  Pelcovits:  research  associate. 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  former  US  foreign 
service  ofncer. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips:  president,  Na- 
tional Council  for  US/China  Trade;  former 
ambassador  and  US  representative  to  the  UN 
Security  Council. 

Jean  S.  Picker:  vice-president.  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  the  United  States;  former 
US  delegate  to  the  UN  General  Assembly. 

James  M.  Read:  vice-president,  Charles  P. 
Kettering  Foundation;  former  president,  Wil- 
mington College,  and  UN  deputy  high  com- 
missioner for  refugees. 

Joseph  Segel:   chairman,  Presidential  Air-        ' 
ways;    former  chairman,  UN  Association  of 
the  United  States,  and  US  delegate  to  the 
CJN  General  Assembly. 

Ralph  I.  Straus:    government  consultant. 

Franklin  H.  Williams:  president,  Phelps 
Stokes  Fund;  former  ambassador  to  Ghana. 

EX    OFFICIO    MEMBERS 

Theodore  C.  Achilles:  vice-chairman, 
Atlantic  Council;  former  counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  ambassador  to 
Peru. 

Joseph  W.  Harned:  deputy  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Atlantic  Council;  US  representa- 
tive of  the  Atlantic  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Paris. 

John  D.  Hickerson:  director,  Atlantic 
Council;  former  assistant  secretary  of  state 
and  ambassador  to  Finland  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Francis  O.  Wilcox:  director  general, 
Atlantic  Council;  former  assistant  secretary 
of  state;  former  chief  of  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee;  former 
dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International   Studies. 

This  distinguished  group  concluded 
that  the  U.N.  "with  all  its  weaknesses, 
is  presently  irreplaceable"  and  recom- 
mended a  "pragmatic  and  pluralistic" 
approach  to  strengthening  that  orga- 
nization avoiding  dogmatic  or  extreme 
or  simplistic  solutions. 

I  strongly  commend  the  group's  en- 
tire report  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  believe  in  the 
concept  of  international  organization 
rather  than  international  anarchy. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Atlantic 
Council  at  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006  or  through  my  office. 

The  summary  and  conclusions  of  the 
report  read  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations 

The  UN  system — particularly  the  General 
Assembly,  Security  Council,  and  certain  of 
the  specialized  agencies — has  been  increas- 
ingly dominated  by  the  Third  World's  drive 
for  greater  economic,  social  and  technologi- 
cal equality.  In  the  same  historic  period  the 
great  powers  have  downgraded  the  United 
Nations  as  an  Instrument  for  negotiating 
Important  disputes,  choosing  more  and  more 
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to  act  unilaterally,  often  In  disregard  of  UN 
Charter  obligations.  Compounding  the  nega- 
tive picture  is  the  spread  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict  across  the  UN  system,  pol.soning  the 
atmosphere  for  constructive  action  -in  the 
major  political  organs  and  politicizing  sev- 
eral professionally  oriented  speclali:%d  agen- 
cies, seriously  hampering  their  important 
work. 

As  a  result,  public  support  In  the  United 
States  for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
has  declined  sharply,  raising  quesi'oiis  about 
the  certainty  of  sustained  financial  contri- 
butions in  the  event  of  new  confidence-erod- 
ing crises  such  as  that  triggered  by  the  1975 
General  Assembly  resolution  equating  Zion- 
ism with  racism.  Failing  a  lasting  Middle 
East  peace  settlement,  additional  crises  of 
confidence  can  be  anticipated.  Even  with  a 
Middle  East  settlement,  the  grievances  of  the 
large  majority  of  less  developed  countries, 
combined  with  their  continued  focus  on 
racism  in  southern  Africa,  ensure  that  the 
UN  system  of  agencies  will  keep  high  on  its 
agenda  the  contentious  economic,  social,  and 
technical  Issues  raised  by  the  majority  within 
the  rubric  of  "a  new  International  economic 
order." 

The  multiple  political  disputes  already  in 
existence,  plus  new  ones  likely  to  arise  out 
of  problems  of  food  and  energy  availabilities, 
ocean  resource  allocation,  and  other  dynamic 
Interdependent  sectors  of  the  changing  world 
environment  require  adequate  machinery  for 
settling  disputes  and  managing  change  with- 
out war. 

We  believe  that  U.S.  Interests,  and  indeed 
those  of  many  other  nations,  clearly  require 
that  a  global  system  of  reasonably  effective 
international  organizations  be  In  place  to 
deal  with  the  Important  Issues  arising  from 
these  three  areas:  "have"  versus  "have-not" 
nations;  undiminished  international  dis- 
putes threatening  world  peace;  and  manage- 
ment of  the  complex  network  of  economic 
Interdependencles. 

In  our  view,  U.S.  Interests  call  today  for 
a  twofold  strategy.  First,  we  should  work 
with  other  Uke-mlnded  nations  toward  the 
Implementation  of  badly  needed  interna- 
tional action  programs  essential  to  American 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  others.  The  ap- 
proach we  recommend  is  pragmatic  and  plu- 
ralistic, with  the  main  emphasis  on  getting 
the  Job  done,  rather  than  dogmatically  work- 
ing within  any  particiilar  Institutional 
framework.  Second,  in  order  to  restore  the 
essential  confidence  of  the  United  States, 
which  must  undergird  the  UN  system  If  It  is 
to  have  any  real  effectiveness,  the  United 
States  should  adopt  as  a  working  goal  cer- 
tain procedural  improvements  aimed  at 
minimizing  formal  voting  arrangements  and 
irritating,  wasteful  propaganda  and  postur- 
ing at  the  expense  of  problem  solving. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity,- 
today  as  never  before,  of  multilateral  Instru- 
ments of  discussion,  bargaining,  and  action 
across  an  unprecedentedly  wide  spectrum  of 
issue  areas.  The  United  Nations,  with  all  Its 
weaknesses,  is  presently  Irreplaceable.  U.S. 
national  Interests  require  that  we  continue 
to  play  a  full  and  constructive  part,  not 
hesitating,  however,  to  urge  far-reaching  re- 
forms when  that  seems  Indicated — or  to  Im- 
pr6ve  our  own  Imperfect  record  of  fidelity 
to  the  Institutional  arrangements  and 
ground  rules  we  had  such  a  large  part  In 
establishing. 

In  part  because  others  have  competently 
examined  the  economic  and  social  agencies 
and  functions  of  the  UN  system,  and  in  part 
because  the  crisis  of  confidence  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  times  arose  from  actions — 
or  failures  to  act— in  the  political  and  secu- 
rity organs,  we  have  concentrated  our  at- 
tention primarily  on  the  latter  area. 

One  of  our  chief  recommendations  Is  that, 
in  Its  global  diplomacy,  the  United  States 


should  henceforth  draw  together  much  more 
closely  with  other  like-minded  states,  first  of 
all  Its  main  allies,  friends,  and  trading  part- 
ners in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia, 
lii  this  spirit,  we  plan  to  discuss  the  specific 
reconimenUation.s  that  follow  in  an  open- 
minded  way  with  others  who  share  the  same 
concern.  Only  then  should  these  proposals 
be  considered  final,  and  appropriate  for  offi- 
cial action. 

We  recommend  following  a  pluralistic 
.strategy  toward  the  UN  system,  in  a  spirit 
we  call  "the  new  pragmatism,"  with  primary 
consideration  given  to  effective  action. 

We  see  a  continuing  need  for  a  wide  range 
of  types  and  levels  of  international  agencies 
to  meet  present  and  future  requirements 
growing  out  of  global  Interdependence.  The 
UN  system,  as  a  central  organization  with 
almo.st  unlver.sal  membership,  can  and  should 
perform  the  bulk  of  the  inescapably  global 
functions  along  the  lines  of  its  past  useful 
initiatives  regarding  food,  population,  drugs, 
disaster  relief,  outer  space,  peacekeeping  and 
dispute  settlement,  arms  control,  and  law  of 
the  sea. 

Where  the  primary  aim  is  to  air  grievances 
and  exchange  views,  or  to  design  and  launch 
needful  initiatives  and  programs  at  the  global 
level,  the  General  Assembly  is  the  appropriate 
forum  (as  are  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  Security  Council  for  relevant  mat- 
ters) . 

But  where  concrete  action  on  economic,  fi- 
nancial, or  technical  policy  Is  required, 
smaller  bodies  can  often  be  more  effective. 
Such  smaller  groupings  can  exist  inside  or 
outside  the  United  Nations.  In  many  cases, 
peripheral  organizations  with  partial  mem- 
bership based  on  regional  location  or  on  func- 
tional necessity  should  take  on  more  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  international  agenda. 
The  goal  is  to  have  in  place  a  range  of 
greater-than-natlonal  "regimes"  which  in- 
stitutionalize agreed  ground  rules  for  a  wide 
spectrum  of  human  affairs  that  cannot  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  any  nation  or  pair 
of  nations — or  perhaps  even  by  presently  con- 
stituted international  machinery  and  proce- 
dures. Fixed  doctrine  about  "working  within 
the  UN  system"  (or  "avoiding  the  UN") 
should  not  stand  In  the  way  of  practical 
movement  toward  solutions  for  difficult  prob- 
lems. But  neither  should  ad  hoc  activity  fur- 
nish additional  excuses  to  make  an  empty 
shell  of  the  UN. 

We  recommend  a  continuing  consideration 
of  the  division  of  labor  between  existing 
global  and  regional  organizations.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  strengthen  regional  agen- 
cies where  that  is  feasible. 

We  believe  there  should  be  a  new  presump- 
tion In  U.S.  policy  that  the  outcomes  of  most 
local  conflicts  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  more 
consistent  with  basic  U.S.  Interests  if  recourse 
is  made  to  the  Security  Council  rather  than 
If  attempts  are  made  to  act  unilaterally. 

We  recommend  adding  some  middle  powers 
to  the  Security  Council  as  "associate  perma- 
nent members"  without  a  veto,  e.g..  West 
Germany,  Japan,  and  India,  and  possibly 
Brazil  and  Nigeria.  If  this  idea  Is  rejected, 
such  states  should  be,  at  a  minimum,  fre- 
quently reelected  to  the  council. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  should 
sustain  to  the  full  the  authority  and  capacity 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Interpose  neutral 
peacekeeping  forces  between  fighting  parties 
whose  actions  menace  international  peace 
and  security. 

We  strongly  urge  new  commitment  by  the 
U.S.  government,  in  concert  with  a  coalition 
of  like-minded  states  of  all  persuasions  and 
levels  of  development,  to  reactivate  the  ma- 
chinery for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
which  today  languishes  essentially  unused. 
This  machinery  Includes  negotiation.  Inquiry, 
mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration.  Judicial 
settlement,   resort    to   regional    agencies   or 


arrangements,  or  other  peaceful   means  of 
the  parties'  own  choice. 

In  Its  own  acts,  before  considering  uni- 
lateral intervention  for  whatever  reason,  the 
United  States  should  without  exception  con- 
sult with  its  frier.ds  and  allies.  We  believe 
that  the  mviltllateral  route  often  proves  ia 
retrospect  to  have  been  less  costly  than  the 
unilateral  route,  and  deserves  more  serlotis 
consideration  than  it  has  had. 

In  o\\T  view  the  most  effective  U.S.  posture 
would  be  that  of  International  champion  of 
the  principle  of  nonintervention;  except  as 
Intervention  Is  used  by  the  United  Nations 
for  legitimate  peacekeeping  or  humanitarian 
reasons. 

U.S.  Interests  are  well  served  by  a  strong, 
independent-minded  secretary  general.  We 
recommend  that  the  secreary  general  be  en- 
couraged to  use  to  the  full  his  agreed  author- 
ity in  International  diplomacy — a  capability 
which  time  has  proven  to  be  highly  valuable 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  To 
enhance  his  Independence,  he  should  be 
limited.  In  the  future,  to  a  single  five-year 
term  of  office. 

High  priority  should  now  be  given  to  plan- 
ning and  developing  necessary  international 
structures  and  frameworks  for  international 
steering  and  management  of  common  prob- 
lems in  the  realms  of  trade,  commodity  pric- 
ing and  stocks,  fair  sharing  and  pricing  of 
nonrenewable  resources,  monetary  manage- 
ment, development  and  population  control, 
energy  sources,  food,  pollution,  conventional 
arms  trade,  confilct  prevention,  peacekeep- 
ing, the  seas  and  seabed,  and  outer  space. 

While  painfully  aware  of  the  General 
Assembly's  many  defects,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis we  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  value  the  existence  of  a  world 
forum  in  which  the  views  of  all  nations  can 
be  freely  expressed.  The  United  States 
should  use  the  assembly  more  actively — and 
sometimes  more  vigorously — to  explain  Its 
positions,  refute  unfair  allegations,  and  seek 
support  on  important  programs. 

In  the  face  of  proposals  by  the  assembly 
that  are  patently  illegal,  outrageous,  or 
destructive  of  compromise  solutions,  the 
United  States  should  consider  a  range  of 
forms  of  selective  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  organization.  Normally  the  United 
States  should  be  present  to  argue  vigorously 
for  its  positions  and,  where  voting  takes 
place,  to  muster  support.  But  when  assem- 
bly procedtu-es  are  flagrantly  abused,  the 
United  States  should  seriously  consider  the 
poEsibiUty  of  refraining  from  voting  and 
asking  to  be  recorded  as  "refusing  to  partici- 
pate." 

In  the  face  of  extremely  tendentious  or 
calumnious  resolutions,  when  it  has  good 
reason  to  believe  that  its  voice  will  be 
totally  disregarded,  the  United  States 
should  feel  free  to  absent  itself  from  the 
debate  entirely.  In  such  cases  a  clear  public 
statement  should  be  made  of  the  reasons 
for  the  action.  Of  course,  the  action  in  such 
exceptional  circumstances  will  have  far 
greater  impact  if  the  United  States  can 
persuade  Its  friends  and  allies  to  Join  It. 

We  recommend  much  greater  use  of  the 
consensus  process  In  such  debating  bodies. 
Instead  of  formal  votes  for  recording  the 
sentiment  of  countries.  In  this  connection, 
the  United  States  .should  work  with  other 
members  to  try  to  deemphasize  the  voting 
process  as  an  Invariable  way  of  making  In- 
ternational decisions.  In  the  process  of  set- 
ting up  new  organizations  and  agencies 
where  concrete  and  binding  action,  as  well 
as  debate,  is  to  occur,  the  governing  prin- 
ciple, if  possible,  should  be  one  of  represen- 
tational and  voting  arrangements  that  take 
into  account  the  relative  power  and  capac- 
ity of  the  states  without  whose  cooperation 
decisions  are  meaningless. 
Where    decision    making    is    realistically 
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HEARINGS  ON  INTERPO  .  AUTHOR- 
IZATION  (H.R.  46  41) 
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gentleman     from     , 
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H.R.  4641. 

Iftnitation  on 


dues  for  U.S.  membership  In  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization — 
Interpol.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  room  2226  and  will  commence  at  10 
a.m. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  gov- 
ernmental witnesses  who  will  discuss  the 
functions  and  activities  of  Interpol  as 
well  as  the  advantages  and/ or  disadvan- 
tages of  U.S.  participation  In  that  orga- 
nization. 

A  recent  GAO  report  criticized  some 
of  the  operational  procedures  followed 
by  the  U.S.  National  Central  Bureau, 
our  v/orking  representative  to  Interpol. 
During  the  hearing  the  subcommittee 
will  review  the  various  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  that  GAO 
report  which  was  issued  December  27, 
1976,  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
this  country  should  continue  to  partici- 
pate as  a  member  of  Interpol. 

PROCUREMEN'      i^  d,r  ,     TO 

PROVIDE  FC  ri  EQUITABLE  COM- 
PENSATION OF  PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Congressman  Louis  Frey  of 
the  Ninth  District  of  Florida,  I  have  In- 
troduced H.R.  4873,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
fair  and  equitable  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional employees  in  the  performance 
of  technical  support  services  contracts. 

This  bill  amends  titles  10  and  40  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  rectify  in  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  laws  governing  com- 
petitive negotiation  procedures,  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  "wage  busting"  of 
professional  employees  working  under 
technical  support  services  contracts. 
The  problem,  which  affects  engineers  to 
a  larger  extent  than  other  professionals, 
arises  primarily  from  the  fact  that  tech- 
nical support  services  contracts  are 
awarded  on  a  short-term  basis  under  a 
competilive  negotiation  system  followed 
by  periodic  recompetition.  In  order  for  a 
competing  contractor  to  offer  a  lower 
price  proposal  during  the  recompetition 
period  the  most  pragmatic  approach  has 
been  for  the  competing  contractor  to  pay 
lower  salaries  to  the  employees  required 
for  the  technical  services  Involved.  The 
result  is  obvious.  A  number  of  engineers, 
and  some  other  professionals,  working 
under  these  contracts,  are  paid  signifi- 
cantly lower  salaries  for  the  same  work 
and  level  of  responsibility  than  they  re- 
ceived under  the  predecessor  contract. 
This  is  a  serious  problem  of  immediate 
concern  in  several  areas  of  the  country, 
especially  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  and 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  while 
this  procurement  problem  places  the 
most  hardship  on  engineers,  it  is  also 
true  that  it  has  had  to  some  extent  detri- 
mental consequences  to  the  Government 
in  terms  of  lesser  qualified  professionals 
of  all  kinds  being  available  for  the  im- 
portant services  they  must  render  for 
adequate  performance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's needs.  Everyone  we  have  talked 


with  agrees  that  this  problem  must  be 
solved,  and  I  particularly  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  service  contract  indus- 
try groups  are  as  anxious  as  the  engi- 
neering community  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
curement procedures  which  invite  this 
problem. 

Congressman  Prey  and  I  have  met 
with  engineers  and  their  representatives 
in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  legislative  so- 
lution to  the  problem,  and  we  believe 
H.R.  4873  to  be  a  workable  solution  that 
can  be  supported  by  the  technical  service 
industry  and  their  professional  employ- 
ees. A  main  objective  in  developing  a 
bill — and  a  difficult  one  to  achieve — was 
to  avoid  creating  a  Government  bureauc- 
racy or  a  host  of  other  long-term  prob- 
lems just  to  eliminat"  this  problem.  We 
did  not  want  a  cure  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. The  present  problem  clearly  is  root- 
ed In  the  bidding  procedures  under  the 
Federal  procurement  laws,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  most  logical  and  expedi- 
tious solution  is  to  amend  those  laws  in 
as  straightforward  a  manner  as  possible. 
Our  bill,  for  Instance,  prevents  support 
services  contractors  from   engaging  in 
bidding  practices  that  result  in  lower 
salaries  for  the  professional  than  pre- 
viously  paid   by  the   predecessor  con- 
tractors but  would  not  Involve  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  In  salary  deter- 
minations  for   professional    employees. 
Government-established  salaries  for  pro- 
fessionals by  the  Department  of  Labor 
or  any  other  body  are  not  the  only  an- 
swer to  this  problem;  indeed,  such  an 
approach  could  be  an  unhealthy  prece- 
dent, because  it  could  destroy  the  rec- 
ognized system  under  which  professional 
employees  are  compensated  for  individ- 
ual merit  and  contribution.  It  could  also 
stifle  professional   creativity  and  per- 
formance. 

There  is  a  long  body  of  precedent  in 
other  Federal  laws  which  recognizes  that 
professional  employees  should  not  be  In- 
cluded under  labor  standards  laws  In 
which  the  Government  dictates  mini- 
mum wages  and  other  compensation 
benefits.  These  laws  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity that  professional  employees  have 
flexibility  in  performing  their  services. 
Thus,  professional  employees  are  not 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  deter- 
minations imder  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
for  construction  workers  or  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  for  production  employees. 
They  are  likewise  exempt  from  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  requirements  of 
minimum  wages  and  overtime  payments 
after  a  specified  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  week.  Our  bill  preserves  this  recog- 
nition of  the  longstanding  exemption  of 
professional  employees  from  rigid  em- 
ployment classifications  and  standard- 
ized salaries.  In  short,  it  preserves  the 
essential  merit  system  applicable  to  pro- 
fessional employees. 

Instead  of  authorizing  an  executive 
agency,  or  any  other  body,  to  set  profes- 
sional salary  ranges,  it  seemed  to  make 
good  sense  to  us  for  the  procuring  agency 
to  determine  whether  the  salaries  pro- 
posed for  professional  employees  by  com- 
peting contractors  are  consistent  with 
appropriate  levels  of  professional  respon- 
sibility and  achievement.  H.R.  4873  gives 
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the  head  of  the  procuring  agency  the  re- 
sponsibility to  review  salary  levels  to  In- 
sure that  they  reflect  the  abilities,  pro- 
fessional status,  responsibilities,  and 
vahie  of  the  education  and  experience  of 
the  employee.  As  a  part  of  this  reviev/, 
the  agency  head  must  take  into  account 
published  salary  surveys  and  studies  of 
public  and  private  organizations.  So 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  we 
Intend  to  give  the  agency  head  clear  and 
specific  authority  to  award  contracts 
only  if  he  determines,  using  the  specified 
criteria,  that  the  salary  levels  for  pro- 
fessional employees  are  equitable  and 
commensurate  with  their  individual  posi- 
tion classifications  and  level  of  profes- 
sional performance  as  proposed  by  the 
contractor.  TTiis  approach  preserves  the 
merit  system  and  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  Government  and  industry. 

Finally,  I  should  add  that  to  eliminate 
concern  that  a  solution  to  this  problem 
would  have  a  broader  than  necessary  im- 
pact, we  have  included  in  the  bill  a  defi- 
nition of  "technical  support  services  con- 
tracts." A  specific  objective  with  this  bill 
Is  to  avoid  misinterpretation  of  its  Im- 
pact and  not  to  legislate  In  tho.se  non- 
technical support  services  areas. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  I  will  be  writing 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  solicit  their  co- 
sponsorship  of  H.R.  4873.  For  clarifica- 
tion, I  should  add  that  the  repetition  of 
specific  language  in  the  bill  and  the  dual 
referral — to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee— was  necessary  because  the  mili- 
tary operates  under  procurement  laws 
separate  from  the  civilian  agencies. 

Both  Congressman  Frfy  and  I  are  con- 
fident that  early  passage  of  our  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  prcxiurement  law 
will  establish  fair  and  equitable  compen- 
sation for  professional  employees  in  the 
performance  of  technical  support  serv- 
ices contracts. 


TESTIMONY  ON  LUKFATA  DAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
presented  testimony  at  a  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers on  Lukfata  Dam,  a  project  on 
the  Glover  Creek  In  McCurtain  County, 
Okla.,  which  was  authorized  by  Congress 
many  years  ago.  Although  planning  for 
the  dam  Is  virtually  complete  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  ready  to  move 
forward  on  construction  of  the  dam  In 
the  near  future,  this  vital  project  has 
ground  to  a  virtual  halt,  because  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  directed  a  special  task 
force  to  review  Lukfata  Dam,  along  with 
29  other  Federal  water  projects.  Today's 
hearing  was  necessitated,  because  of  that 
recent  Presidential  decree. 

At  the  same  time  my  testimony  was 
being  presented  In  Broken  Bow,  Okla., 
this  momong,  God  was  presenting  testi- 
mony of  his  own  on  the  need  for  a  dam 
on  Glover  River.  Not  5  miles  from  the 
site  of  the  hearing.  Glover  River  was 
roaring  out  of  its  banks  at  more  than 
5  feet  above   flood  stage,   once   again 


wreaking  thousands  of  dollars  of  damage 
and  destruction  to  crops,  livestock,  valu- 
able farm  land,  and  personal  property, 
and  threatening  lives. 

Although  today's  flood  was  bitter  irony, 
it  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  in 
McCurtain  County.  According  to  data 
compiled  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Glover  River  floods  an  average  of  more 
than  three  times  a  year,  causing  $963,000 
damage  annually.  The  Corps  estimates 
that  if  the  largest  flood  of  record,  which 
occurred  in  December  1971,  were  to  be  re- 
peated, it  would  incur  about  $4  million 
damage  at  today's  prices. 

The  text  of  my  testimony  presented 
at  today's  hearing  follows: 
Statement  or  Congressman  Wes  Watkins, 
3d  District,  Okuihoma 

As  a  long-time  resident  of  Southeastern 
Oklahoma,  I  formerly  lived  In  McCurtain 
county  and  spent  many  days  of  my  younger 
years  in  the  Broken  Bow  area.  Consequently, 
I  have  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  moct  of 
the  flow  characteristics  of  the  Glcver  River. 

On  many  occasions  the  Glcver  River  did 
not  flow  for  weeks,  and  what  little  water  was 
there  was  stagnate.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
a  sizable  rain  I  have  witnessed  torrents  of 
water  flowing  wildly  down  this  stream,  r\ish- 
Ing  over  the  banks  and  destroying  valuable 
farm  land,  livestock,  farm  buildings  and 
homes,  and  threatening  human  life.  This 
unpredictable  river  has  cost  the  economy 
of  thi.s  area  thousands  of  dollars  In  personal 
property,  homes,  livestock  and  agricultural 
holdings. 

For  these  personal,  and  not  political  rea- 
sons, I  believe  a  dam  should  be  built  on 
Glover  River.  However,  others  who  have  not 
been  personally  affected  by  this  dangerous 
and  unpredictable  river  have  questioned 
such  construction.  Their  viewpoint  was 
based  on  three  main  criteria:  safety  of  the 
dara  construction,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
the  project,  and  environmental  considera- 
tions. 

In  the  re-evahiation  of  this  vital  project 
ordered  by  President  Carter,  Lukfata  Dam 
has  proved  feasible  and  viable  from  the 
safety  and  cost-benefit  standpoints,  along 
with  meeting  the  requirements  of  three  en- 
vironmental areas  defined  by  the  President's 
Review  Task  Force. 

Only  one  environmental  area  remains  to 
be  resolved.  The  Task  Force  has  broken  down 
that  area  Into  four  categories  of  possible 
environmental  Impact:  upland  wildlife  habi- 
tat, wetlands,  fisheries  and  a  species  of  fish 
Identified  as  Perclna  pnatherina,  or  leopard 
darter.  Each  of  these  four  categories  should 
be  addressed  separately. 

EFFECT  ON  UPLAND  WILDLIFE   HABITAT 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  reviewing  the 
Lukfata  project  has  stated  In  its  Initial  re- 
view that  the  dam  would  Impact  S,200  acres 
of  upland  wildlife  habitat.  Upon  closer  ob- 
servation, however,  it  Is  learned  that  approxi- 
mately 88  percent  of  the  land  In  question  is 
forest  land  which  will  likely  be  cleared  by 
the  timber  Industry.  Therefore,  the  upland 
wildlife  habitat  of  the  area  In  question  would 
be  affected  even  If  Lukfata  Dam  were  not 
built.  However,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' construction  plans  for  lMV.ta.ta,  Lake 
call  for  acquiring,  by  fee  purchase,  15,150 
acres  of  land,  plus  an  additional  1,500  acres 
in  scenic  easement  land.  Additionally,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  proposed  acquisition 
of  an  additional  4,100  acres  of  land  for  future 
enlargement  of  the  conservation  pool.  Acqui- 
sition of  the  required  land,  plus  the  land 
proposed  for  future  enlargement,  totals 
20,750  acres.  Of  this  total,  only  l,P8i  acres,  or 
only  8.1  percent,  would  be  inundated.  This 
is  le's'than  1.8  percent  of  the  forest  land  of 
McCurtain  County.  The  remaining  91.9  per- 


cent would  be  subject  to  the  forestry  prac- 
tices that  would  also  affect  wildlife  habitat. 
In  fact,  the  wildlife  habitat  in  this  unlnun- 
dated  ar«LW'0Uld  actually  be  enhanced,  be- 
cause the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  indicated 
Its  intention  to  initiate  wildlife  management 
practices. 

Therefore,  It  can  only  be  concluded  that.  If 
the  Corps  acquires  the  full  20,750  acres,  wild- 
life habitat  would  actually  be  preserved  and 
enhanced  on  19,070  acres.  In  fact,  the  Corps 
of  Eng;lneers  concluded  in  Its  Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  on  the  project: 

"Some  fish  and  wildlife  losses  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  project.  However,  other  fish 
and  wildlife  values  will  be  gained  and  some 
even  enhanced.  If  present  land  use  trends 
continue  Into  the  future  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  now  occurring,  this  proposal  would 
in  fact  pre.serve  many  of  the  remaining  fish 
and  wildlife  values  of  the  ar^a." 

Further,  the  wlldlKe  habitat  to  be  affected 
by  the  project  must  be  put  into  nerspective 
by  consideration  of  the  entire  habitat  In  the 
McCurtain  County  area. 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  specifically 
cited  Quall  as  one  of  the  animals  to  be 
affected  by  the  nrolect.  Again  referring  to  my 
first-hand  e.xperlences  In  this  area,  I  have 
hunted  in  the  McCurtain  County  area,  and  I 
know  that  the  quail  habitat  to  be  affected 
by  this  prolect  is  only  a  minute  portion  of 
the  natural  habitat  In  McCurtain  County. 
Similar  statements  can  be  made  of  the  other 
wildlife  to  be  affected.  Because  environ- 
mental considerations  are  rightly  an  emo- 
tional l«^suc,  we  often  jumn  to  Improper  con- 
clusions without  putting  the  actual  overall 
impact  In  proper  perspective. 

EFFECT  ON  WETLANDS 

The  Presidential  Task  Force,  In  Its  initial 
review  of  the  protect,  found  that  Lukfata 
Lake  would  affect  940  acres  of  wetlands.  This 
issue  also  must  be  placed  In  perspective.  The 
Little  River  system  includes  thousands  of 
acres  of  wetlands.  The  Lukfata  project  would 
affect  only  a  minimal  portion  of  the  total 
wetlands  In  this  river  basin. 

But  the  Issue  must  be  defined  even  fur- 
ther. Of  the  940  acres  of  wetlands  identified 
in  the  initial  review,  only  340  would  actually 
be  Inundated  by  Lukfata  Lake. 

The  Task  Force's  Initial  review  also  referred 
to  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  wetlands  on 
waterfowl.  Although  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  personally  Inspect  the  Task 
Force  report,  the  logic  of  this  conclusion 
escapes  me.  Hunters  of  this  area  feel  that 
Lukfata  Lake  would  actually  enhance  water- 
fowl's habitat.  As  mentioned  earlier.  Glover 
River  Is  a  highly  unpredictable  and  vastly- 
fluctuating  channel,  ranging  from  a  drled-up 
stream  at  one  period  to  a  raging  torrent  at 
other  times.  Construction  of  Lukfata  Lake 
would  stabilize  this  body  of  water.  It  woiild 
appear  that  the  propo.sed  lake  would  actually 
enhance  the  habitat  for  waterfowl,  especially 
ducks, 

EITBCT    ON    FISHERIES 

The  Task  Force  concluded  In  its  initial 
review  that  the  project  would  affect  fisher- 
ies which  support  the  smallmoutb  bass.  It 
concluded  that  the  area  of  Impoundment 
would  not  support  smallmouth  bass. 

At  the  expense  of  being  accused  of  be- 
laboring a  point.  I  think  this  issue  must  also 
be  placed  In  perspective.  Occurrence  of  small- 
mouth  bass  Is  widespread  throughout 
McCurtain  County  and  Southeastern  Okla- 
homa. If  one  accepts  the  Task  Force's  con- 
clusion that  the  lake  would  not  support 
smallmouth  bass.  It  must  still  be  pointed  out 
that  the  area  of  Glover  River,  both  above  and 
below  the  lake  Impoundment,  would  con- 
tinue to  supoort  this  fish.  The  area  that 
would  actually  be  affected  Includes  only  8 
miles  of  the  river  at  normal  lake  operations 
and  a  maximum  of  15  miles  of  the  river  dur- 
ing full  flood-control  operations  dtiring  the 
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historic     100-ye^     flood 
again,   we're  talking  about  onl] 
portion  of  the  habitat  ol  this 
dant  fish. 

Further,  one  must  consider 
that  the  project  would  create 
ermen.  Lukfata  Lake  would  actuJiUy 
the    occurrence    of    largemouth 
crappls  and  channel  catfish. 

However,  I  do  not  concur  w 
Force's  conclusion  that  Lakfata 
not  support  smallmouth  bass. 
Corps  of  Engineers,   which   reported 
Final  Environmental  Impact 

"Three     well-known     Ichthyoli 
asked  to  Independently  make 
three  agree  that  the  smallmoutli 
ably  will  maintain  populations 
and  In  the  creek  upstream  and 
of  the  lake  if  populations  currei^tly 
these  areas.  Based  on  that  and 
able   data   Tulsa   District   believ4s 
will  produce  a  small  mouth  bass 

Further,  the  State  of  Texas 
cessful  in  stocking  smallmouth 
which  subsequently  supported 
liar  experiments  are  underway  1 
and  all  evidence  Indicates  that 
mouth  bass  can  and  does  live  In 
and    can    continue    to    propaga 
environment. 

EFFECT    ON    THE    LEOPARD 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  issue  of 
darter,  an  elusive  and  mysteriov  s 
like  flsh  whose  beneficial  ec( 
If   any,    are    difficult.    If   not 
determine. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  . 

Final  Environmental  Impact 

existing,  under-construction  and 
Impoundments  in  this  river  syste_ 
affect  8  to  12  percent  of  this  flsl 
Obviously,  the  sum  total  of  all 
w^ll  not  threaten  the  extinction 
ard  darter.        '   • 

The  Task   Force  has  concludec 
leopard  darter  could  not  exist  w 
Impoundment  or  immediately  b 
Based  on  some  findings  by  the 
glneers    I   must   respectfully 
Corps'  Pinal   Environmental   ....^ 
ment  reported  in  Paragraph  4.23  ol 
that  more  recent  investigations 
populations    of   leopard    darter 
floodpool   of   Broken    Bow   Lake 
Glllham  Lake   on   the   Cassatot  • 
Corps  of   Engineers   In   Its   Final 
mental  Impact  Statement  stated; 

". . .  Recent  collecting  in  Arkana  s 
lahoma  has  revealed  a  much  wide 
tion  of  P.  pantherlna  In  the  Little 
tem  than  was  previously  known  . . 
sa  District  does  not  concur  that  L, 
Is  endangered  based  on  field  studie  i 
on  the  data  obtained  by  the  Tuls  i 
this  proposal   (to  list  leopard 
endangered  species)  appears 
should  not  be  carried  further 
posafcan  be  substantiated." 

In  addition  to  the  leopard 
any  review   of  the  Lukfata   p.„ 
also  address  the  beneficial  effects 
would  have  on  the  habitat  of  .„ 
already  on  the  endangered  species 
referlng  to  the  red  cockaded  woo 
the  Southern  bald  eagle,  both  of 
ulate  the  area. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  „..^,u« 
the  Lukfata  project  could  actual! 
the   environment  of   these   two   e 
species.   I   would   go  one  sten   fu 
assert  that  the  project  would 
habitat  of  these  two  fowl.  The  ^u, 
of  Lukfata  Dam  could  Insure  the 
tion  and  enhancement  of  19,070 
Itat  for  the  red  cockaded 
the  Southern  bald  eagle.  In  <> 
feed  on  fish,  and  the  Corps  of 
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determined  that  Lukfata  Lake  would  Increase 
the  fish  population  provided  by  the  lake 
and  the  stabilization  of  stream  flows  by  con- 
struction of  the  dam  would  actually  spread  a 
bigger  table  for  this  endangered  species. 

CONCLtrSION 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  has  reviewed 
at  least  340  federal  water  projects  in  a 
period  of  a  few  brief  weeks,  and  concluded 
that  questions  threatening  the  construc- 
tion of  30  projects.  Including  Lukfata  Dam, 
remain  unresolved  at  this  point.  I  would  re- 
mind both  the  Task  Force  and  the  President 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  studied  the 
Lukfata  project  inslde-out  through  Intensive 
Investigations  over  the  past  10  years.  As 
pointed  out  In  my  testimony  this  morning,  I 
believe  the  Corps  has  already  addressed  all 
the  questions  outlined  by  the  Task  Force 
and  has  already  satisfactorily  resolved  them. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  concerning  even  the  single  remaining 
environmental  consideration  wjilch  was 
raised  by  the  Task  Force.  All  of  us  Involved 
In  this  project  realize  that  there  Is  rot  an 
environmental  equation  or  formula  that  will 
Justify  not  bulldnlg  the  Lukfata  Dam. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  decision  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  Lukfata 
Dam  will  have  to  be  a  "Judgment  decision." 
I  hope  that  my  Judgment  and  the  Judgment 
of  thousands  of  Citizens  who  for  many  years 
have  experienced  the  unpredictability  and 
destruction  of  this  river  will  be  weighed  and 
fully  considered. 
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IN  THE  INTEREST  OP  NEW  HOUSING 
LET  US  PUT  AN  END  TO  RENT 
CONTROL  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
BUFFALO,.  AND  OTHER  CITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  is  presently  de- 
bating an  extension  of  rent  control  in 
New  York  for  yet  another  year.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  ended  this  counterpro- 
ductive farce — which  has  gone  on  an- 
nually since  the  end  of  World  War  II— 
and  abandon  these  absurd  controls 
once  and  for  all  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. 

Rent  control  began  as  part  of  the 
overall  Federal  price  regulations  during 
World  War  II.  By  the  1960's,  these  con- 
trols had  been  abandoned  virtually 
everywhere  except  New  York  State, 
where  they  are  primarily  confined  to 
^New  York  City,  though  105  other  cities 
including  Buffalo  also  have  such  con- 
trols to  greater  and  lesser  degrees.  In 
New  York  City  rent  control  now  covers 
about  525,000  apartments.  In  addition,  a 
newer  program  of  rent  stabilization,  en- 
acted in  1969,  covers  another  750,000 
apartments. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  the  crux  of  the 
rent  control  debate  has  centered  on  such 
things  as  fair  rent  and  the  increased 
cost  of  heating  and  maintenance. 
Neither  of  these  concepts  come  close  to 
the  fundamental  issue,  which  is  simply 
the  artificial  Interference  with  normal 
supply  and  demand.  The  results  are 
precisely  what  would  be  predicted  under 
the  circumstances.  Interestingly,  even  a 
doctrinaire  Socialist  like  Swedish  Econ- 
omist Assar  Lindbeck  has  recognized 
the  consequences  of  interfering  with 
the  market  mechanism.  As  he  wrote  in 


"The   Political   Economy   of   the   New 
Left": 

Maybe  the  most  effective  way  to  teach  the 
noneconomlst  about  the  Issue  of  allocation 
and  the  functioning  of  the  market  system  Is 
to  describe  the  problems  which  occur  when 
markets  have  been  more  or  less  removed 
from  the  mechanism  of  allocation,  such  as. 
for  example,  when  rigid  price  controls  have 
been  Introduced.  The  general  experience  of 
rent  control  In  various  countries  Is,  I  believe. 
Instructive.  The  effects  of  rent  control  have 
in  fact  been  exactly  what  can  be  predicted 
from  the  simplest  type  of  supply-and- 
demand  analysis — "housing  shortage"  (ex- 
cess demand  for  housing),  black  markets, 
privileges  for  those  who  happen  to  have  a 
contract  for  a  rent-controlled  apartment, 
nepotism  in  the  distribution  of  the  available 
apartments,  difficulties  In  getting  apartments 
for  families  with  children,  and.  In  many 
places,  deterioration  of  the  housing  stock.  In 
fact,  next  to  bombing,  rent  control  seems  to 
be  the  most  efficient  technique  so  far  known 
for  destroying  cities,  as  the  housing  situa- 
tion In  New  York  City  demonstrates. 

Perhaps  even  more  interesting  is  the 
recent  admission  by  Mayor  Beame  of 
New  York  that  rent  control  has  in  fact 
contributed  to  a  decline  in  real  estate 
values,  though  he  continues  to  support 
rent  control  nevertheless — see  the  New 
York  Times.  February  17,  1977.  Thus  it  is 
not  surprising  that  New  York  City's  prop- 
erty tax  base  dropped  by  $829  million  in 
1976  and  is  expected  to  drop  by  another 
$400  million  this  year.  And,  of  course, 
these  are  very  conservative  estimates 
based  only  on  assessed  value,  rather  than 
true  property  value — see  the  New  York 
Times.  February  8,  1977. 

Likewise,  it  is  clear  that  rent  control 
is  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  aban- 
donment and  brought  about  a  virtual 
halt  to  any  apartment  construction  in 
New  York  City.  For  example,  in  1975 
exactly  3,810  dwelling  units — only  a 
handful  privately  financed — were  started 
in  New  York  City — down  75  percent  from 
only  the  year  before.  Over  the  same  pe- 
riod, between  35,000  and  50,000  units 
were  abandoned  or  destroyed.  Assuming 
a  conservative  replacement  cost  of 
$50,000  a  unit,  this  represents  a  loss  to 
the  city  of  some  $2  billion  in  capital  in- 
vestment annually. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  rent  control  has 
had  severe  adverse  effects.  If  the  goal  is 
to  provide  adequate  housing  at  moderate 
cost,  how  can  this  be  accomplished  when 
there  is  virtually  no  new  housing  being 
built,  when  landlords  are  unable  to  get 
enough  rent  to  even  cover  their  costs, 
thus  leading  to  abandonment  and  a  de- 
teriorating in  the  quality  of  existing 
housing? 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  if  rent  con- 
trols were  immediately  removed  there 
would  be  a  huge  increase  in  rents.  But 
this  is  only  because  they  have  been  kept 
artificially  low  for  so  many  years.  As  a 
result,  landlords  are  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  of  criticism  for  policies  which 
they  are  not  responsible  for.  Had  rents 
not  been  controlled,  any  increases  that 
would  have  taken  place  would  have  been 
spaced  out  gradually  over  many  years 
and  would  have  been  kept  down  by  the 
increased  supply  of  housing  which  would 
have  come  into  existence  under  normal 
circumstances. 
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The  real  tragedy  of  rent  control — as 
it  is  with  all  price  controls — I  think  may 
not  even  be  in  the  economic  hardship 
it  causes  for  so  many  people,  but  rather 
in  the  deterioration  of  morality  which 
results  when  classes  of  people  are  pitted 
against  each  other.  Landlords  blame  ten- 
ants and  tenants  blame  landlords  for  the 
deteriorating  situation  and  politicians 
simply  count  up  the  votes  and  determine 
that  tenants  outnumber  landlords.  That 
is  why  the  controls  have  remained  In 
effect. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  con- 
tinue to  point  out  the  adverse  effects  of 
price  controls.  The  simplest  common- 
sense  ought  to  be  enough  for  anyone  to 
be  able  to  see  how  they  will  work  to  pro- 
duce results  which  are  virtually  the  op- 
posite of  those  promised.  As  the  great 
economist  Frank  H.  Knight  once  ob- 
served: 

If  educated  people  can't  or  won't  see  that 
fixing  a  price  below  the  market  level  Inevit- 
ably creates  a  "shortage"  (and  one  above  It  a 
"surplus")  It  Is  hard  to  believe  In  the  use- 
fulness of  telling  them  anything  whatever, 
in  this  field  of  discourse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Moynihan,  of 
New  York,  has  called  for  a  study  of  rent 
controls,  I  agree  totally  because  I  am 
convinced  that  any  dispassionate  study 
of  the  results  will  prove  them  to  be  coun- 
terproductive and  do  nothing  but  cause 
shortages  of  housing. 


THE  ASSASSINATIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  asking  for  this  special  or- 
der in  view  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Honorable  Henry 
Gonzalez,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
because  he  has  raised  a  few  issues  which 
I  believe,  in  all  honeaty,  should  be  clari- 
fied. ^ 

First,  I  would  like  to  explain  why  the 
resolution  adopted  on  September  17, 
1976,  by  the  House  establishing  the  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations  came  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  manner  that  it  did. 
Following  a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  and  on  one  occasion  with 
Mrs.  Coretta  King,  a  request  was  made 
that  the  House  consider  a  resolution  to 
investigate  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

After  a  number  of  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions, it  was  decided  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  revive  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  voted  on  in  the  Rules 
Committee  some  months  before  on  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  There- 
fore, the  reason  for  the  impromptu  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  by  the  House 
late  in  the  session  was  due  to  the  unusual 
information  that  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  not  only  by  the 
Black  Caucus,  but  by  some  of  those  asso- 
ciated previously  with  Dr.  King. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  clarify  how  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  committee  was  se- 
lected. After  the  resolution  was  adopted 


and  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions was  established,  in  the  early  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  each  member  was 
asked  to  make  suggestions  of  possible 
candidates  for  the  position  of  chief 
counsel  for  the  committee.  A  number  of 
names  were  suggested;  in  fact,  Stewart 
Udall  was  one  of  those  names.  There  was 
great  concern  that  there  might  be  ap- 
pointed as  counsel  someone  who  had  been 
publicly  projected  as  an  advocate  for  a 
reinvestigation  of  either  the  Kennedy  or 
the  King  assassination.  We  did  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  a  chief  counsel  who  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  and  who  was,  in 
fact,  an  advocate  of  one  theory  or 
another. 

So,  the  committee  discussed  this  mat- 
ter in  great  detail.  Many  names  were 
submitted.  One  individual's  name  was 
submitted  by  at  least  three  members  of 
the  committee.  That  was  the  name  of 
Richard  Sprague.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  name  had  been  submitted  by  three 
member.s,  it  was  suggested  that  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Downing,  meet  with  Mr. 
Sprague  to  determine  whether,  in  fact, 
he  might  be  interested  in  serving  as  tem- 
porary counsel.  We  then  authorized 
Chairman  Downing  to  tentatively  ap- 
point the  staff  he  felt  necessary,  subject 
to  the  selections  being  confirmed  by  the 
full  committee  at  a  later  time.  And  this, 
in  fact,  happened.  The  chairman  ap- 
pointed temporary  counsel  and  other 
staff.  Then,  we  met  later  and  affirmed 
the  staff  that  he  had  submitted. 

Now.  many  of  the  charges  which  were 
made  today  by  Congressman  Gonzalez 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  discussed  these 
matters  with  Mr.  Sprague  in  closed  ses- 
sion, and  specifically  questioned  him  on 
the  various  charges.  A  transcript  of  Mr. 
Sprague's  answers  to  many  of  the  alle- 
gations—or perhaps  I  should  say  to  all  of 
the  allegations — that  were  presented  to 
the  Hou.5e  today  is  available  to  any  Mem- 
ber who  would  like  to  see  it,  and,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  House,  it  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  at  least  address  a 
couple  of  issues  that  have  been  raised. 
One  is  the  matter  of  long  distance  phone 
calls.  Mr.  Sprague  has  repaid  to  the 
House  $114,  the  amount  that  was  deter- 
mined to  be  personal  and  business  and 
all  phone  calls  made  by  him  that  were 
charged  to  the  committee. 

Another  question  relates  to  outside 
work  as  an  attorney  by  anyone  who  was 
on  the  staff  of  tlie  committee.  It  is  true 
the  rules  of  this  House  require  that  all 
staff  of  standing  comniittees  have  no 
outside  earnings  or  employment.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  apply  to  select  com- 
mittee staff. 

In  addition,  we  realized  that  the  for- 
mer chairman,  Mr.  Downing,  reached  an 
understanding  or  agreement  with  Mr. 
Sprague  when  he  was  hired  which  sug- 
gested that  he  could  continue  serving  as 
a  professor  of  law  in  Philadelphia  and 
in  fact  continue  with  his  law  practice. 

I  would  like  to  also  address  the  ques- 
tion of  salary.  We  have  been  informed  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion that  all  vouchers  are  in  order  and 


that  the  committee  is  operating  within 
the  budget  as  established  by  the  90-day 
resolution. 

It  is  true  that  in  order  to  achieve  the 
compliance  with  that  resolution,  the 
members  of  the  staff  have  taken  a  cut 
of  40  percent.  But  the  decision  was  made 
by  those  staff  members  that  they  would 
rather  take  a  cut  rather  than  see  some 
of  the  members  of  the  staff  fired,  many 
of  whom  had  given  up  their  employ- 
ment to  come  to  Washington  under  the 
belief  that  this  committee  had  been 
established  by  the  House.  Some  of  them 
had  uprooted  their  families  to  come 
here.  The  committee  determined  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  terminate  them, 
and  that  we  should  at  least  grant  their 
option  of  taking  a  large  cut  during  this 
90 -day  period. 

All  of  these  matters  which  have  been 
raised  which  relate  to  private  matters 
between  Mr.  Sprague  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  I  cannot  ad- 
dress. But  what  I  have  attempted  to  do 
is  at  least  enlighten  the  House  concern- 
ing those  matters  which  did  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  committee. 

This  committee  is  very  dedicated.  We 
were  present  at  the  Committee  on  Rules 
when  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  that 
committee  which  established  the  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations  for  the 
first  time  and  also  for  the  90 -day  period 
from  January  4  to  March  31.  I  know  I 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  did  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy),  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer), 
and  many  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine)  testified.  We  sat  there  at  the 
Committee  on  Rules  with  the  chainnan, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez), during  the  entire  deliberations. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
feel  he  had  our  support,  because  he  did, 
in  fact,  have  our  support.  We  made  that 
very  clear  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  press,  and  all  concerned. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Guimo)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  as 
called  for  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  I  am  reporting  to  the  House  on  the 
status  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  congres- 
sional budget  under  the  third  budget  res- 
olution. 

Since  my  last  report  to  the  House  on 
March  3,  1977,  the  current  level  for 
budget  authority  and  outlays  has 
changed  due  to  three  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress—Hou.se  Resolutions  305-307,  ERDA 
deferrals;  House  Joint  Resolution  269. 
the  supplemental  appropriation  for  dis- 
aster relief;  and  H.R.  3839,  second  budget 
rescission  bill  for  shipbuilding.  There 
have  also  been  reestimates  of  budget  au- 
thority or  outlays  in  five  areas  of  the 
budget  made  as  a  result  of  President  Car- 
ter's February  22  budget  revisions.  The 
attached  table  summarizes  these  changes 
to  the  previous  current  level  of  March  2. 
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As  the  Congress  moves  th 
budget  cycle  for  fiscal  year 
consideration  of  the  first 
shall  continue  to  monitor 
economy,  and  take  approprialje 
the  areas  of  spending  and 
lation.  However,  for  fiscal  year 
eral  important  items  remain 
acted  by  the  Congress,  notabl 
nomic  stimulus  approprlatior 
general  spring  supplemental 
bring  the  Congress  closer  to  th( 
limits  set  in  the  third  budget 
Therefore.  It  must  be  stressed 
is  little  room  for  additional 
either  the  President  or 
the  limits  set  by  the  third 

I  include  the  following: 

CHANGES  TO  CURRENT  LEVEL  BETWEEN  MAR. 
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[In  millions  of  dollanl 


Budiiet 
authority    Outlays 


Current  level  as  of  Mar.  2, 1977. .  429, 328    40  ',  091    356, 500 


200 


Changes  to  the  current  level: 
H.  Res.  305,  306,  and  307— En- 
ergy research  and  develop- 
ment deferrals 

H.J.  Res.  269— Urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  dis- 
aster relief 

H.R.  3839— 2d  budget  rescis- 
sion bill —664 

Reestlmates; 
Federal   Home   Loan   Bank 

Board 

Investment  in  fund  anticipa- 
tion notes —70 

Community       development 

block  grants 

Unemployment      insurance 
trust  fund  (technical  ac- 

coun  ing  change) —546 

Regional  rail  transportation 

protective  account 25 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  re- 
ceipts       1,000 


18 

200 
-47 

-379 


-137 


Current  level  as  of  Mar.  23, 1977.  429, 273    40 


3d  concurrent  resolution 472, 900    41 

Amount  remaining 43,627 


Washington.  3.C., 

Marc^28. 1977, 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jk., 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Repreaenta^ves, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:   On  Januar  r 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  OTjtllned 
procedures  which  It  had  adopted 
tlon  with  Its  responsibilities  und^r 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
provide  estimates   of   the   curreilt 
revenues  and  spending.  I  am  herewith 
mlttlng  the  status  report  under 
Con.  Res.  10,  the  Third  Budget 
for  FY  1977.  ThU  report  reflects 
action  on  spending  and  revenue 
as  of  close  of  legislative  business 
March  23, 1977. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  OnjtMo 

C  lairman. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  U.S.  HOl^E 
SENTATIVES  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 
BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  S.  CON.  RES.  10 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  |IAR.  23,  1977 
|ln    millions    of    dollars) 


Budget 
authority 


Appropriate  Ikvel. 
Current  level 


472,900 
429,  273 


417, 
407, 


Amount  remaining 43, 627 


^  BUDGET   AUTHORITT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  ^d  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
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2  AND  23, 1977 


Rev- 
enues 


25 
,000 


771    356,500 


current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
S43.627  million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  In  S.  Con.  Res.  10  to  be  exceeded. 

OTTTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  included  in  the 
current' level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
sult In  outlays  exceeding  99,679  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  10 
to  be  exceeded. 

EEVENTTES 

Since  the  current  level  for  revenues  Is 
$8,800  million  below  the  appropriate  level  for 
fiscal  year  1977  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con,  Res.  10 
any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  for  fiscal  year  1977,  if  adopted  and  en- 
acted, would  be  subject  to  Sec.  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 


Washington,  D.C,  March  24,  1977. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  V.S^ 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  In  comparison  with  the  appropriate 
levels  for  these  items  contained  In  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  1977  budget.  The  current  level  estimates 
are  as  of  close  of  business  March  23,  1977. 

The  only  ch&nge  from  my  previous  report 
is  the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriation 
for  Disaster  Relief  (P.L.  95-13)  which  is  now 
enacted. 

TABLE  A 
lln  millions  of  dollars! 


II.  ENTITLEMENT  AUTHORITY  AND 
OTHER  MANDATORY  ITEMS  RE- 
QUIRING FURTHER  APPROPRIATION 
ACTION 

Function  050:  Defense  agency  civilian 

and  military  pay  raises 1,476  1,449 

Function  500:  Social  services 196  196 

Function  550:  Medicaid 947  947 

Function  600: 

Special     benefits     disabled     cOal 

miners 48  48 

Food  stamps 671  473 

Special  benefits.  Labor  Department.  19  19 
Advances    to   unemployment  trust 

fund  - 240  240 

Offsetting  receipts -240  -240 

Housing  payments 208 

Riegional  rait  transportation  protec- 
tive account 25  25 

Function  700:  Veterans  benefits 454 

Function  800:  Claims  and  judgments: 

Estimated  requirements -  127  127 

Offsetting  receipts  (Indian  claims)..  -83  —83 

Undist-ibuted     by     function:     Civilian  « 

agency  pay  raises 794  765 

Total,  entitlement  authority 4,220  4,628 

III.  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORITY 

Labor-HEW  items  not  considered: 
Function  500: 

Education  items 2,912  SS2 

Temporary  employment  assist- 
ance        1,384  1,165 

Function  550:  Health  items 495  104 

Total,  continuing  resolution 4,791  1,820 

IV.  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENTS  RATI- 
FIED BY  BOTH  HOUSES 

2d  budget  rescission  for  fiscal  year  1977 
(H.R.  3839) -664  -47 

Total  current  level,  as  of  Mar.  23, 

1977 429.273       407,771 

3d  concurrent  resolution 472,900       417,450 

Amount  remaining: 

Over  ceiling 

Underceiling. 43,627  9,679 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


450    347,700 
,679       8,800 


Budget 
authority 


30,   1976, 

the 

m  connec- 

Sec.  311 

of  1974  to 

level   of 

trans- 

1  of  S. 

Resolution 

completed 

measures 

Wednesday, 


1.  Enacted 420,926 

2.  Entitlement  authority  and 

other  mandatory  items 
requiring  further  appro- 
priation action 4,220 

3.  Continuing  resolution  au- 

thority        4,791 

4.  Conference     agreements 

ratified  by  both  Houses . .        —664 


Outlays     Revenues 
401, 370       356,  500 


4,628 

1,820 

-47 


Currentlevel 429,273     407,771       356,500 


1.  3d  concurrent  resolution..    472.900     417,450       347,700 
Amount  remaining  (under 
appropriate  level) 43,627         9,679  8,800 


i  ec. 


Sincerely, 


Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  SUPPORTING  DETAIL 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977.  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAR.  23, 
1977 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Outl  lys     Revenues 


50 
71 


347, 700 
356,500 


9,   79 


8,800 


I.  ENACTED 

Permanent    appropriations    and    trust 

funds 211,161       195,232 

Offsetting  receipts -55,882      -55,882 

Previously  enacted  (94th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).    265,488        261,796 
Enacted  this  session: 

Urgent  power  supplemental  (PuMic 

L8W95-3) 6  6 

Energy  research  and  development 
deferrals  (H.  Res.  305.  306,  and 

307) 18 

Budget  rescission  bill.  1977  (Public 

Law95-10) -48 

Urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  disaster  relief  (Public  Law 
95-13) 200  200 


Total,  enacted..... 420,926       401,370 


CELEBRATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE 
FOR  GREECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois'  (Mr.  Mikva)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday. 
March  25,  marked  the  156th  year  of 
Greek  independence.  On  this  date  in 
1821,  the  Greek  people  united  to  free 
themselves  from  400  years  of  Turkish 
domination.  The  struggle  for  freedom 
and  sovereignty  was  long  and  arduous, 
but  it  demonstrated  the  deep  commit- 
ment of  Greece  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Americans  have  cause  to  join  in  cele- 
bration of  Greek  independence,  for  we 
are  all  heirs  to  the  unparalleled  contri- 
butions which  Greeks  have  made  in 
every  sphere  of  human  endeavor.  The 
ancient  Greeks  were  both  innovators — 
originating  many  of  the  institutions 
which  have  become  the  basis  of  western 
civilization — and  refiners,  converting 
and  altering  many  cultural  institutions 
which  they  borrowed  from  the  Middle 
East  and  passed  on  to  the  West. 

The  legacies  passed  on  to  us  from 
ancient  Greece  are  found  in  such  diverse 
fields  as  architecture,  drama,  philosophy 
and  politics.  We  are  inspired  daily  in 
this  city  by  national  monuments  such 
as  the  Treasury  Building  and  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln  Memorials  whose  de- 
signs bear  the  influence  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. The  scope  of  Greek  influence  is 
enormous.  Dramatists  like  Aeschylus  and 
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Aristophones,  philosophers  like  Aristotle 
and  theorists  in  medicine,  mathematics 
and  astronomy  have  affected  and  guided 
us  through  the  ages. 

But  the  greatest  contribution  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  people  of 
Greece  is  their  creation  of  democracy. 
Not  only  was  the  first  democratic  form 
of  government  instituted  in  Greece,  but 
Greeks  have  been  among  the  most  ardent 
champions  of  democracy,  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 

The  American  Bicentennial  was  a 
celebration  of  200  years  of  uninterrupted 
freedom  from  foreign  oppression  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government.  But 
our  enjoyment  of  the  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for 
two  centuries,  must  not  leave  us  com- 
placent in  the  belief  that  these  rights 
are  Inviolable.  The  Greek  experience 
since  1821  reminds  us  that  the  blessings 
of  democracy  are  to  be  cherished  and 
guarded.  Many  times  since  creation  of 
the  first  democracy,  the  Greek  people's 
dedication  to  democratic  self-rule  has 
been  threatened  and  even  denied.  Yet. 
each  time  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  pre- 
vailed and  democracy  was  restored.  But 
the  Greek  experience  is  a  reminder  to 
all  of  us  In  the  United  States  about  the 
great  pressures  of  democracy,  and  the 
importance  of  remaining  sensitive  to 
those  trials. 

Americans  and  Greeks  are  heirs  to  the 
same  past  and  defenders  of  the  same 
principle.  I  would  like  to  join  with  all 
Americans  on  the  happy  occasion  of 
Greek  Independence.  And.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  join  me 
in  offering  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Greece  and  the  Greek-American  com- 
mimlty  In  the  United  States  as  they 
celebrate  the  156th  anniversary  of  their 
independence. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  1 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  that  the  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  studying  the  establishment  of  a 
new  masters  In  international  manage- 
ment. As  I  review  the  proposal,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  it.  I  take  this  time  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  its  general  thrust. 

GRADUATE    PROGRAM    IN    INTERNATIONAL    - 
MANAGEMENT 

In  response  to  the  worldwide  environ- 
mental changes  that  shape  intei-national 
corporate  management,  the  school  of 
business  administration  is  proposing  a 
graduate  program  In  international  man- 
agement designed  to  provide  a  sound 
educational  foundation  for  future  cor- 
porate managers.  This  proposal  is  within 
the  philosophy  and  commitment  of 
Georgetown  University  to  meaningful 
education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
as  they  apply  to  all  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor. This  philosophy  and  commitment 
require  the  development  of  new  programs 
to  provide  students  with  the  soimd  edu- 
cational foundation  they  need  to  become 


better  and  more  productive  citizens  of 
the  world. 

Recent  changes  in  the  international 
economic,  technological,  political,  legal, 
and  ethical  forces  that  shape  the  global 
corporate  environment  provide  a  strong 
impetus  for  a  new  type  of  international 
manager;  a  manager  who  not  only  can 
recognize  these  forces  and  their  impact 
on  corporations,  but  can  deal  with  these 
forces  in  day-to-day  decisionmaking. 
The  new  international  corporate  man- 
ager will  have  to  recognize  the  impact  of 
Increasing  world  economic  interdepend- 
ence on  corporate  operations,  the  grow- 
ing governmental  involvement  in  cor- 
porate affairs,  and  the  increasing 
sophistication  of  the  type  of  information 
available  to  international  corporations. 

The  school  of  business  administra- 
tion is  in  an  inherently  advantageous 
geographic  location  to  educate  the  inter- 
national corporate  managers  who  will  be 
qualified  to  make  the  types  of  decisions 
that  should  result  in  a  better  and  more 
stable  international  environment.  The 
school  of  business  administration  has  a 
diversified  group  of  specialists  on  its 
faculty,  well  qualified  in  areas  of  inter- 
national management.  The  courses 
offered  in  the  functional  areas  of  mar- 
keting, finance,  management,  and  ac- 
counting alreaiiy  provide  the  kind  of 
foundation  that  is  needed  on  an  under- 
graduate level  to  develop  a  successful 
graduate  program.  In  cooperation  with 
the  school  of  foreign  ser\ice  and  other 
departments  on  the  University  level,  the 
school  of  business  administration  can 
assemble  courses  and  expertise  to  deal 
successfully  with  specialized  issues  in  in- 
ternational corporate  management  edu- 
cation. 

MASTERS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  masters  in  international  manage- 
ment— MIM — will  be  a  2 -year  full-time 
graduate  program  of  48  credit  hours 
offered  by  the  school  of  business  admin- 
istration. The  program  has  three  basic 
components:  First,  course  Instruction  of 
approximately  24  credit  hours;  second, 
language  requirement  of  approxlmatelj' 
12  credit  hours,  and  third,  internship 
abroad  of  approximately  6  credit  hours. 
The  specific  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  provide  a  sound  education  for  future 
managers  in  international  corporations. 
The  graduate  program  would  provide  a 
strong  conceptual,  theoretical,  and  em- 
pirical foundation  to  enable  the  future 
managers  to  operate  successfully  in  the 
dynamic  arena  of  international  manage- 
ment. 

The  overall  objectiv^of  the  graduate 
program  demands  thai  the  student  have 
a  substantial  imderstwiding  of  the  tra- 
ditional ftmctions  of  ^rporate  manage- 
ment— including  markewij|^  finance,  and 
management;  have  the  necessary  con- 
ceptual and  quantitative  tools  to  allow 
him  or  her  to  make  realistic  decisions — 
such  as  economics,  statistics,  and  deci- 
sionmaking and  have  a  well-rounded 
background  In  the  relevant  areas  Influ- 
encing corporate  operations — such  as 
politics,  history,  sociology,  or  law. 

To  meet  this  objective,  each  student 
would  be  required  to  major  in  corporate 
management  and  would  be  required  to 
develop  a  minor  in  areas  outside  of  cor- 


porate management.  The  development  of 
the  major  will  be  accomplished  through 
coui*se  work,  experience  abroad,  and  a 
research  paper;  the  minor  would  be  de- 
veloped through  course  work  only.  A  total 
of  30  credit  hours  would  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  major,  6  credit 
hours  would  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  minor,  and  12  credit  hours 
would  be  set  aside  for  the  language  re- 
quirement. Experience  abroad  would 
account  for  6  credit  hours. 

The  courses  for  the  graduate  program 
in  international  corporate  management 
are  classified  into  three  categories: 

1.  REQUIRED    COURSES LOWER    DIVISION 

International  Business  (3). 
International  Finance  (3) . 
Intcrnation.-^l  Marketing  (3). 
International  Economics  (3) . 
Language  (12) . 

2.  REQUIKED    COURSES UPPER    DIVISION 

Comparative  Business  Systems  (3) . 
International   Financial  Management    (3). 
International  Marketing  Management  (3). 
International  Corporate  Planning  (3). 
Intergovernmental  Relations  (3). 

3.   ELECTIVES 

International  Product  Policies  and  Strat- 
egies (3). 

International  Promotional  Policies  and 
Strategies  (3). 

International  Physical  Distribution  (3). 

International  Marketing  Research  (3). 

Transfer  of  Technology  (3) . 

International  Consumer  Behavior  (3). 

International  Nonprofit  Marketing. 

Worlfl-Wide  purchasing  (3). 

Internatic'ial  Financial  Markets  (3). 

International  Accounting  (3). 


THE  SACCHARIN  BAN 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  ban  saccharin 
from  food  and  beverages  starting  In  July 
of  this  year,  based  on  the  requirements 
of  the  so-called  Delaney  amendment 
which  allows  no  leeway  if  research  proves 
any  link  between  cancer  in  man  or 
animal  and  a  given  substance. 

It  .seems  to  me  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  need  to  reexamine  the 
Delaney  clause.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  a  substance  which  has  made  life 
easier  for  millions  of  Americans  for  80 
years  and  which  has  never  been  proven 
to  cause  cancer  in  humans.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  test  on  rats  given  800 
average  do.ses  a  day  which  does  come  up 
with  a  cancer  link.  I  do  not  say  we  should 
ignore  the  evidence.  I  do  believe  we  need 
to  bring  public  benefit  and  public  risk 
into  balance.  For  that  reason  I  provided 
testimony  at  the  oversight  hearings  on 
the  saccharin  ban  held  earlier  this  week 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  En- 
vironment. I  would  like  to  share  that 
testimony  with  my  colleagues: 
Testimony  by  Congressman  Lloto  Meeds 
(Before  the  Sul>committee  on  Health  and 
Environment  Oversight  hearing  on  advis- 
ability of  withdrawing  saccharin  from  the 
market.  Mar.  23,  1977) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sulxrom- 
mlttse,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  concern  for  the  recent  Pood  and 
Drug  Admlnl.?tratlon's  announced  InteuUon 
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to  ban  tbe  use  of  saccharin 
beverages  beginning  In  July. 
FDA's  action  Is  In  response  to 
In  the  so-called  'Delaney  Am 
basic  concern  should  be  with 
With  that  provision  In  the  law, 
put   PDA   In   the   position    of    .. 
cockroach   with   a   sledgehami^er 
serves  better  alternatives. 

PDA's     announcement     has 
stormy  response  from  two  , 
and    weight-watchers — and    .. ^ 
an  astonishing  large  portion  o: 
tlon. 

The    Washington    State 
American    Diabetes    Association 
there  are  70,700  diabetics  in 
these  people,  it  is  more  than 
occasional  bottle  of  pop.  Let  il 
a  constituent  letter:  "Five  year 
est  son  was  diagnosed  as  a  dlab4tl 
was  five  years  old.  He  lived 
was  thirty.  Because  the  artiflci  il 
were  not  available,  it  was  a  very 
lem  in  providing  him  a  proper 
"We  have  a  grandson  who 
as  a  diabetic  also  when  he  wa^ 
is  now  sixteen  years  of  age 
sweeteners  have  been  a  tre 
diabetics,  both  Juvenile  and  adujt 
to  the  Juvenile!  .  .  .  There  is 
tlonallzing  this  action  while 
rettes    and    hard    liquor    av 
people!" 

The  problem  of  obesity  hits 
tlon  even  harder.  Obesity  has  a 
nection  with  high  blood  pressui  e 
ease,  tooth  decay  and  myriad 
lems.  We've  got  data  all  over  ._ 
data  based  on  humans — not  rats 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
released  its  report  linking  diet 
One  major  recommendation  was 
leans  reduce  their  individual  Int :.. 
by  40%.  It's  true  that  saccharji 
of   crutch — but   one    that 

fighters  will  have  trouble   

The  Delaney  Clause  needs  to 
ined   and   modernized.   We   i 
con.olstent  in  our  approach  to  ^. 
health  of  consumers.  To  put  a 
cigarette  packages  when  there 
link  between  "normal"  smoking 
cancer  while  banning  the  use 
when  the  link  depends  on  rats 
the  equivalent  of  800  cans  of 
simply  makes  no  sense. 

We  need  to  bring  public  benelt 
lie  risk  into  balance.  I  urge  th< 
reconsider  the  Delaney  Clause 
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BAIL    REFORM    ACT 
REVISION 


(Mr.  McCLORY,  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  ren 
point  In  the  Recorb  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker 
will    reintroduce   bipartisan 
aimed  at  amending  the  Bail  *- 
of  1966.  My  bill  would  provide 
the  Federal  system  with  the  oi 
to  consider  factors  other  thai 
defendant's  ties  to  his  c 
setting  ball.  Current  law  ^^., 
consider  the  potential  safety 
and  the  community  in 
only  In  capital  cases;  similar 
is  not  permitted  in  cases  wl: 
ants  are  charged  with  less  ^. 
tenses.  Our  bill  simply  provides 

When  I  first  Introduced  this 
on  March  3,  I  was  joined  by  s«j 
my  colleagues.  Since  that  time 
has  been  graphically  exposed 
lem  this  bill  seeks  to  cure 
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doubtless  recall  that  2  weeks  ago  Hanafl 
Muslim  terrorists  took  over  three  sites  in 
this  city.  For  2  days  over  100  hostages 
feared  for  their  lives.  Then,  finally  it  was 
over;  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
and  Hamaas  Khaalis,  the  Hanafl  leader, 
was  freed  pending  trial.  So  were  3  of  his 
11  comrades.  While  Khaalis*  release  was 
the  product  of  an  agreement  between 
local  authorities  and  the  Hanafis,  the  re- 
lease of  the  others  was  the  product  of 
the  bail  act  we  seek  to  amend.  On  March 
15  the  Washington  Post  had  some  inter- 
esting editorial  comments.  Among  them 
were  the  following: 

Given  the  ball  act's  requirement  that  a 
previously  "clean"  suspect  be  freed  unless  he 
is  likely  to  flee,  he  [Khaalis]  might  have  won 
release  even  if  it  hadn't  been  promised  to 
him.  The  other  three  released  men,  similarly 
rooted  in  the  community,  were  the  three  at 
the  Islamic  Center,  where  the  hostages,  ex- 
cept for  being  held,  were  not  harmed.  There 
is  an  agreement,  which  we  ourselves  have 
made  and  would  make  again  here  and  now, 
for  amending  the  bail  act  to  provide  judges 
more  latitude  to  detain  suspects  considered 
to  be  dangerous.  But  the  law,  whatever  it  is, 
must  be  observed. 

Early  last  week,  the  same  three  ter- 
rorists found  themselves  back  In  jail; 
their  bail  revoked.  The  court  had  deter- 
mined that  their  allegiance  to  Khaalis 
was  so  total  that.  If  advised  by  him  to 
leave  this  jurisdiction,  they  would  do  so. 

Further,  on  March  23,  during  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice,  Judge 
Alfonso  Zirpoli,  representing  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  en- 
dorsed bail  reform.  I  should  note'  that 
the  conference  similarly  supported  re- 
form as  long  ago  as  1971. 

In  reintroducing  this  important  legis- 
lation, I  should  also  bring  to  your  atten- 
tention  another  school  of  thought,  to 
which  I  adhere,  which  contends  that 
courts  have  the  inherent  constitutional 
right  to  consider  such  vital  factors  as 
the  safety  of  the  commimity  and  of  fu- 
ture witnesses  when  setting  bail.  This 
vfew  was  advocated  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  1975.  In 
United  States  v.  Wind,  527  F.  2d  672,  the 
court  decided  that — 

In  a  pretrial  ball  hearing  in  a  non-capital 
offense,  a  Judicial  officer  may  consider  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  has  threatened 
witnesses  and  Is  a  danger  to  the  community 
In  determining  whether  the  defendant  should 
be  released.  ...  627  P.2d  672,  675. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
ported to  the  House  previously,  the  La- 
Salle:  Expedition  II  is  nearlng  New  Or- 
leans. This  authentic  recreation  of  Rob- 
ert Caveller  Sieur  de  LaSalle's  1682 
canoe  voyage  from  Montreal  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Is  being  carried  out  by  an  in- 
trepid group  of  23  young  men,  many  of 
whom  are  from  my  13th  Illinois  Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  appropriate  welcoming 
ceremonies  have  been  scheduled  this 
weekend  in  New  Orleans.  I  am  pleased 
that  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs), 
who  served  so  ably  as  chairwoman  of  the 
Joint  Bicentennial  Committee,  has  in- 
vited me,  to  join  her  for  these  events. 

Over  150  of  my  constituents  from  El- 
gin, HI.,  hometown  of  many  of  the  Voy- 
ageurs.  will  be  in  New  Orleans  for  the 
culmination  of  this  truly  inspiring  Bi- 
centennial journey. 

The  Voyageurs  will  be  guests  of  honor 
at  a  riverfront  festival  in  Kenner,  La., 
just  north  of  New  Orleans,  on  Saturday 
night. 

On  Sunday,  they  will  paddle  down  the 
river  to  New  Orleans,  arriving  at  Audu- 
bon Park  at  2  p.m.  for  ceremonies  spon- 
sored by  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 
Following  that  event,  there  will  be  a 
variety  of  public  gatherings  honoring 
them  and  their  remarkable  achievement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  follow  these 
events  and  rejoice  with  Lindy  Boggs  and 
me  in  the  successful  completion  of  this 
historic  journey  of  the  Voyageurs. 
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It  also  held  that: 

This  power  should  be  exercised  with  great 
care  and  only  after  a  hearing  which  affords 
the  defendant  an  ample  opportunity  to  re- 
fute the  charges.  ...  Id. 

Unfortunately,  the  Wind  case  is  not 
yet  universal  law  in  the  Federal  system. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  sought 
to  encourage  action  In  the  Congress.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  deal  with  this  problem;  the  mandated 
release  of  the  Hanafl  terrorists  merely 
underscores  the  need  for  it. 
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VOYAGEURS  TRIUMPHANT  AR- 
RIVAL IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


CONGRESSMAN  ALLEN  ERTEL  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  COMMENDED 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KiLDEE )  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Honorable  Allen  Ertel  of 
the  17th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  work  on  the  National 
Study  Commission  on  Records  and  Doc- 
uments of  Federal  Officials.  Although 
only  recently  appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy 
on  the  Commission,  Congressman  Ertel 
Immediately  and  vigorously  assumed  the 
duties  attendant  to  service  on  the  Com- 
mission and  conscientiously  executed  his 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

As  many  Members  of  this  Chamber 
will  remember,  the  Commission  was  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  disposition  of  the  Nixon 
tapes.  Although  the  genesis  of  the  Com- 
mission can  be  traced  to  the  events  of 
2  years  ago  concerning  the  dispute  over 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  tapes, 
the  Commission's  mandate  included  the 
study  of  the  records  and  documents  of 
all  Federal  officials,  including  those  of 
Members  of  Congress.  In  an  age  where 
the  creation  and  accumulation  of  records 
has  reached  astounding  proportions,  the 
question  of  who  should  control  and  have 
access  to  such  records  is  of  paramount 
Interest  to  the  public  and  the  community 
of  scholars  who  look  to  such  records  for 
guidance  and  Insight  into  the  political 
and  legislative  process. 
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In  this  regard.  Congressman  Ertel's 
dedication  to  the  task  served  to  enlighten 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
imique  quality  of  the  records  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Institutional  records  of 
Congress.  I  understand  that  the  Com- 
mission has  completed  its  job  and  will 
be  reporting  to  Congress  shortly  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  I  am  also 
aware  that  due  to  Congressman  Ertel's 
hard  work,  understanding,  judgment, 
and  his  ability  to  quickly  grasp  complex 
issues,  the  report  will  reflect  both  a  real- 
istic and  meaningful  approach  to  the 
subject  of  congressional  papers.  At  the 
same  time.  Congressman  Ertel  demon- 
strated a  firm  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  openness  and  accountability 
which  are  the  cornerstones  of  our  demo- 
cratic government.  On  behalf  of  the 
House,  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  freshman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  congratulate  him  on  his 
fine  contribution  to  the  National  Study 
Commis.sion  on  the  Records  and  Docu- 
ments of  Federal  Officials. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Michel  (at  his  own  request),  for 
today,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Wright  (at  his  own  request) ,  for 
today,  on  account  of  a  necessary 
absence. 

Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  committee  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Conable,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  60  minutes,  March 
29.  1977. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiAiMO.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Watkins,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  Maich  31, 
1977. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Trible)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pei-mlsslon  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Steiger  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks:) 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Emert* 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Walker. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Trible  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Delaney  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  thi'ee  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
.stances. 

Mr.  Fary  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RODINO. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harris  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr.  Ertel. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Hannaford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pea.se)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Teague. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1025.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sectirities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  Increase  tbe  amount 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  ttiat 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  29,  1977,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (H.  Doc.  No.  95-112) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  and  for  other  purpuoses  (H.  Doc. 
No.  95-113);  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  permanent  the  special  pay 
provisions  for  reenlistment  and  enlistment 
bonuses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  fhe 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  criteria  for 
selection  of  applicants  for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
exemplary  projects  in  vocational  education, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final  amend- 
ments to  the  regulations  for  State  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
( 1 )  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Corporations  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1976.  pmsu.int  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1105.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  purstiant  to  5  U.S.C.  E52a(o) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  organization  of  energy  functions 
(EMD-77-31,  March  24.  1977);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oparatlons. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  transmitting  a  draf 
legislation  to  authorize  915 
Government  of  Guam:  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1108.  A  lettsr  from  the  Acting 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
second  semiannual  report  on 
competition  and  on  small 
development  and  Implementalfon 
tary  agreements  and  plans  of 
out  provisions  of  the  International 
Program,  pursuant  to  section 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservatlo:  i 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstat ! 
Commerce. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Secre 
portatlon,  transmitting  a  draf ; 
legislation   to   authorize   appropriations 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal 
1979  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Actin  ! 
tor.  Small  Business  Administration 
mltting  a  draft  of  proposed 
provide  temporary  authority  to 
trator  of  the  Small  Business 
to  facilitate  water  conservation 
emergency  actions  to  mitigate 
of  the   1976-77  drought;    to 
on  Small  Business. 

1111.  A  letter  fom  the  Chair(ian 
ternational  Trade  Commission 
the   Commission's   report   on 
celvers;    to    the    Committee 
Means. 

1112.  A  letter  from  the  Combtroller 
eral  of  the  United  States,  tran^nitting 
pert  on  the  financial  disclosure 
Office   of  the   Comptroller   of 
(FPCI>-77-29.   March   23.    1977 
the  Committees  on  Oovernmer  t 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Judiciary. 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIIJ, 
committees  were  delivered 
for  printing  and  reference  U 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 

24, 1977,  the  following  reports 

Mar.  26.  1977] 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R. 
amend  the  Public  Health  Serv 
thorlze  appropriations  for  fiscal 
health  planning  and  related 
No.  95-116).  Referred  to  the 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
thorlze  appropriations  for  fiscal 
biomedical   research   and   related 
with   amendment    (Rept.   No. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee 
and  Foreign  Ccmmerce.  H.R 
amend  the  Public  Health 
Community  Mental  Health 
V  of  the  Social   Security  Act. 
gram  of  assistance  for  home  health 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
for  health  services  programs, 
purposes;   with  amendment   ( 
118).    Referred    to    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
ISubmitted  Mar.  28, 

Mr.  STOKES:  Select  Commltlfee 
sinations.  Report  of  the  Select 
Assassinations  of  the  U.S 
sentatives,  95th  Congress  (Rept 
Referred   to   the   Committee 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  . 

Mr.   ULLMAN:    Committee 
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Means.  HJi.  1680.  A  bill  to  relieve  taxpayers 
from  liability  with  respect  to  certain  under- 
payments of  estimated  tax.  underwithhold- 
ing,  and  Interest  on  underpayments  of  tax 
attributable  to  the  application  to  1976  of  the 
sick  pay  and  other  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Rept.  No.  95-120).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  1828.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
to  the  excluslcn  for  sick  pay  shall  only  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1976;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-121). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4(^90.  A  bill  relating  to  the  with- 
holding en  the  proceeds  of  certain  wages 
with  respect  to  horse  races,  dog  races,  and 
jal  alai;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-122) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2992.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
95-123).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Report  on  subdivision  of 
budget  allocation  to  subcommittees  for 
fiscal  year  1977  (Rept.  No.  95-124).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  2521.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
Inspection  of  domesticated  rabbits  slaugh- 
tered for  human  food,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-125). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  3416  A  bill  to  amend  section  316(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  provide  that  leasing  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  after 
June  15  of  any  year  be  permitted  only  be- 
tween farms  on  which  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  was  planted 
for  such  year  (Rept.  No.  95-126).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Aporopria- 
tlons.  House  Joint  Resolution  351.  Joint  Res- 
olution making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  and  for 
other  piirnoses  fRept.  No.  95-127).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


o.  I  Ways  and 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  AMMERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Bedell.   Mr.   Carr,  Mr. 
Cleveland.    Mr.    Downey.    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Findley,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 
Mr.     Pritchard,     Mr.     Rahall,     Mr. 
Stockman,    and    Mr.    Stangeland)  : 
H.R.   5613.  A  bill   to  eliminate  automatic 
cost-of-living    adjustments    of    salaries    of 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  certain  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  emoloyees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jo'ntly  to  the  Commlttess  on  Post 
Office  and  Ciyll  Service,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Burve  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Mr.    Allen.    Mr.    Der- 

WINSKI.  Mr.  BVRGENER.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr. 

Florid.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 


Tennessee,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  WHrrEHUEST, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,   Mr.   Regula,   Mr. 
Fret,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Moaklet,  and 
Mr.  Cornell)  : 
H.R.  5614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  limitation  on  the  credit 
for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  5615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  in  order  to  provide  for  Federal  re- 
imbursement to  States  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  paid  to  workers  who  are 
eligible  for  adjustment  assistance  benefits 
under  such  act.  and  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  which  reduce  certain  tax  credits  for 
employers  In  any  State  which  does  not  enter 
Into,  or  fulfill  Its  commitments  under,  a 
Federal-State  agreement  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  worker  adjustment  assistance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   DELANEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Addabbo.    Mr.    Ambro,    Mr.   Badillo, 
Mr.  BiAGCi.   Mr.   Bingham,   Mr.   Ca- 
ptrro,  Mrs.  Chtsholm,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Lundine)  : 
H.R.   £616.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  manu- 
facturing-related investments  in  any  State 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate  exceeding 
6  percent;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   DELANEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McHucH.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York.   Mr.   Murphy   of 
New  York.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.    Walsh.    Mr.    Wydler,    and   Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5617.  A  bill  tOY«nend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  ^o  encourage  manu- 
facturing-related  Investments  In  any  State 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate  exceeding 
6  percent;   to  th6  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  5618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  to  reform  the  procedures  of 
the  inierstaie  commerce  commission  re- 
garding common  carriers  by  motor  and  by 
water,  and  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and.  Transportation. 

H.R.  5619.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  Income  tax,  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual  or  a  married  couple, 
for  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pension, 
or  other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  MeBn«!. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Abd- 
NOR.    Mr.    Dices,    Mr.    Gudcer.    Mr. 
Skelton,   Mr.    LaFalce.    Mr.    Kemp. 
Mr.  HiLLis,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
PuBSELL,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr.    Thone. 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Risenhoover,  and 
Mr.  Snyder)  : 
H.R.  5620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the   Committee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss) : 
H.R.  5«21.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Indenend- 
ence  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission;  and  to  Increase 
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the  Independence  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  In  carrying  out  the  acts  under 
Its  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Kostmater,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois) . 
H.R.  5622.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  to  redesig- 
nate such  area  as  the  Boundary  Waters  Wil- 
derness Area,  to  withdraw  certain  authori- 
ties for  timber  harvesting  and  vehicle  use 
within  such  area,  to  increase  the  payments 
made  to  counties  respecting  such  area,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ven- 
TO,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Prfssler,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Brademas, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  6623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  allocable  to  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  a  dwelling  unit  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  providing  day  care  services  whether  or 
not  such  portion  Is  exclusively  used  In  sxich 
trade  or  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carr, 
and  Mr.  Heftel)  : 
H.R.  6624.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  development 
of  U.S.  ocean  mining  capabilities  and  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  negotiations;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  In- 
ternational Relations,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  6625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
expenses  allocable  to  the  use  of  any  portion 
of  a  dwelling  unit  In  providing  certain  day 
care  services  whether  or  not  such  a  portion 
Is  exclusively  used  for  such  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino)  : 
H.R.  6626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grade  retention 
benefits  for  certain  employees  whose  positions 
are  reduced  in  grade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.      RoE,      Mr.      Hightower,      Mr. 
Badillo,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fisher.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Fauntboy)  : 
HJl.  6627.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,    to  provide   that   any   Federal 
employee   who,   at  the   time   of  retirement, 
does  not  elect  a  reduced  annuity  In  order 
to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  to  a  spouse  or 
other   person   may   make  such   an  election 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  or  1  year  after  retirement,  which- 
ever  Is   later;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nix,    Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Ford    of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers,  Mr.  Hejtel.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr    Pepper.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr. 
Moaklet.    Mr.    Leggett,    Mr.    Hall, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6628.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  Federal  em- 
ployee who,  at  the  time  of  retirement,  does 
not  elect  a  reduced  annuity  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  to  a  spouse  or  other 
person  may  make  such  an  election  within  1 


year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
or  1  year  after  retirement,  whichever  Is  later; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    HEFTEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Moaklet,    Mr.    Pattison    of    New 

York,  Mr.  I.eccett,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 

BoNiOR,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 

Corrada.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Goodlino. 

Mr.     GiLMAN,     Mr.     Downey,     Mr. 

Bedell,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Murphy 

of    Pennsylvania,     Mrs.    Spellman, 

and  Mr.  Vento)  : 

H.R  5629.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 

of   Education,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 

the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

H.R.   6630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 

Zone   Management   Act   of    1972   to   provide 

for  the  sharing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

revenues  with  coastal  States,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to   the    Committee   on    Merchant 

Marine  and  Flsherie--. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  5631.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  clear  that  State  or  Fed- 
eral prLsoncrs  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for 
Federal  habeas  corpus  relief  may  not  be  de- 
nied such  relief  on  the  ground  that  such 
State  or  Federal  Government  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  a  full  and  fair  litigation  of  a 
constitutional  claim,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  chapter 
119.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  special 
procedures  In  the  case  of  applications  for 
court  orders  for  the  interception  of  oral  or 
wire  communications  to  obtain  foreign  in- 
telligence information;  to  the  Committee  on 
tho  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
H.R.  5633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  allow  affected  parties 
a  fair  opportunity  to  comment  upon  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  to  allow  for  the  orderly  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  filing  of  comments 
and  for  the  holding  of  hearings  regarding 
contested  matters,  and  to  assure  affected 
parties  of  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  Federal  agency  rulemaking;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,   Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Gilman.    Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  McHugh.   Mr.  Patten,   Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  RooNET,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  ROYBAL.   Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.    St   Germain,    Mr.   Siokks.   Mr. 
ToKRT,  Mr.  TsoNCAS,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Chari.es  H. 
Wilson   of  California,  Mr.   Yatron, 
Mr.    Young    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  6634.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical   Insurance  pro- 
gram  and   remove   the    100-vlslt   limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  and  to  eliminate 
the    requirement    that    an    individual    need 
skilled  nursing  care  in  order  to  qualify  for 
such  services,  to  amend  part  A  of  such  title 
to   liberalize   the   coverage   of  post-hospital 
home  health  services  thereunder,  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  such  act  to  require  the  Incl'-sion 
of  home  health  services  In  a  State's  medicaid 
program  and  to  permit  payments  of  housing 
costs  under  such  a  program  for  elderly  per- 
sons  who   would  otherwise  require   nursing 
home    care,    to    provide    expanded    Federal 
funding  for  congregate  housing  for  the  dis- 
placed and  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  BADII.LO,  Mr.  Battcus.  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Blouin.  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Carnet,  Mr.  Clay, 


Mrs.  Collins  of  lUlnols.  Mr.  Cow- 
TERS,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
DowNET.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr    Duncan 
of   TenneFsee.    Mr.    Edcar,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  Caliiornia,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr.  FoBO 
of  Michigan) : 
H.R.  5635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Improve  the  survey  and  cer- 
tification proceus,  ratesettin.?  and  fiscal  audit 
methods,  and  general  regulation  of  nursing 
homes  and  Intermediate  care  facilities  under 
the^nedlcald  program,  and  to  provide  for 
q^inical,    psychological,    and    social    assess- 
ment of  long-term  care  patients  under  botlx 
the     medicare     and     medicaid     programs; 
Jointly    to    the    Committees    on    Ways    and 
Means      and      Interstate      and      Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Peppek, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Hyde.    Ms.    Keys,    Mr.    Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino    Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Lent.    Mr.   Long   of   Maryland,   Ms. 
Meynfr,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Moaklet.  Mr.  Murpht  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan, 
and  Mr.  Patten)  : 
H.R.  563(5.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  improve  the  survey  and  certifica- 
tion   process,    ratesettln,;    and    fiscal    audit 
methods,  and  general  regulation  of  nursing 
homes  and  intermediate  car<«  facUltle.s  imder 
the  medicaid  program,  and   to   provide  for 
medical,  psychological .  and  social  asse.«.sment 
of  long-term  care  patients  under  both  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  In- 
terstate and  Forel-rn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
RooNET,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal. 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr  Scheuer,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
ToNRT,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.   Weiss,  Mr. 
Charlf,s  H.  Wilson  of  California.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Zeffretti)  : 
H.R.  5637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Improve  the  survey  and  cer- 
tification process,  rate?ettlns  and  fiscal  audit 
methods,  and  general  regulation  of  nursing 
homes  and  Intermediate  care  facilities  under 
the  medicaid   program,   and   to  prcw'lde  for 
medical,    psychological,    and    social    assess- 
ment of  long-term  care  patients  under  both 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Interstate  and  Forel"i  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Forstthe,  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr. 

McCix)SKET,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Obf.r- 

ftar,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 

DoRMAK,     Mr.     Akaka,     and     Mr. 

Trible)  : 

H.R.   5'i38.   A   bUl   to  amend   the  Fishery 

Conservation   Zone  Transition  Act  in  order 

to  3ive  effect  during  1977  to  the  Reciprocal 

y^sherles    Agreement    between    the    United 

States   and   Canada;    to   the   Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fl-sherles. 

By    Mr.    McClort    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    Grasslet,    Mr.    Jenrette.    Mr. 
Mann,  and  Mr.  Robinson)  : 
H.R.  5639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  BaU  Reform 
Act   of    19P6   to   authorise   con^lrteratlon   of 
danger  to  the  community  In  setting  condi- 
tions of  release,  to  authorize  revocation  of 
pretrial  release  for  person*  who  vloHte  their 
release   conditions.   IntlmHate   witnesses  or 
Jurors,  or  commit  new  offense,  and  for  other 
puipces;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCOHMACK  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  OmNGERl : 
H.R.  5640.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of  en- 
ergy  conservation,    polar   enertT^.   and   total 
energy  systems  In  Federal  buildings;  to  the 
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Committee  on  Public  Works 
tlon. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACX  (f 
Ambro,   Mr.   Baldus, 
California.  Mr 
CAN  of  Tennessee,  Mr 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Fish 
Prey,    Mr.    Giaimo. 
Mr.   OoLDWATER,  Mr 
Lehman,    Mr.    LaFalci 
of  Tennessee,  Mr. 

TEN,     Mr.     PCRSELL,     M 

Mr    Walker,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  6641.  A  bill  to  encoura^  » 
servatlon  In  residences  and  in 
vehicles;    to   the   Committee 
Means. 

By    Mr.    MAD'^OAN    (for 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennesse 
H.R.   6642.   A  bill   to  direct 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  .... 
purpose  of  providing  informatlc  a 
gress  with  regard  to  existing 
programs    dealing    with    the 
water  supplies,  and  with  regan  1 
Ing  geographical  areas  which 
clency  in  either  the  quantity 
their   water   supply;    to   the 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  6643.  A  bill  to  Implemeijt 
Nations  Convention  on   the 
hlbltlng  and  Preventing  the 
Export,  and  Transfer  of   " 
tural  Property;   to  the 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN: 
H.R.  5644.  A  bill  to  amend  th< 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  , 
the  continuation  and  Tribal 
of  the  Food  Stamp  and 
button  programs  on  Indian  rese 
for  other  purposes  directly 
ministration  of  the  Pood  Starr 
modlty  Distribution  programs  o 
ervatlons:  to  Implement  the 
slbiuty  for  the  care   and   _ 
Indian  people  by  Improving  _. 
ties,  and  self-determination  of 
Assistance  Programs  and 
Imum  participation  of  Indians 
grams;  to  the  Committee  on 
,   By  Mr.  RODINO  (for 
WARDS  of  California,  Mr 
Beilenson,  Mrs.  Btjrki 
nla,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Mineta, 
of  Maryland,  Mr 

VOLKMER)  : 

H.R.  5645.  A  bill  to  raise  the 
appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights;  to  the  Committee 
clary. 

By    Mr.    ROONEY    (for 
Metcalfe,  Ms.  Mikxtlsk] 
Mr.    Santini,    Mr. 
York,  Mr.  Skubftz,  Mr 
Lent,  Mr.  Russo,  and 
H.R.   5646.  A  bill  to  amend 
Rill  Reorganization  Act  of  197; 
ConRall  to  make  premium 
certain  medical  and  life  ln-_ 
to  provide  that  ConRall  shall  _ 
a  loan  under  section  211  (h)  of 
an  amount  required  for  such 
ments,  and  to  provide  that  „_. 
payments  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
administration  of  the  respective,-, 
reorganization;  to  the  Committee 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  hlmsel 
L.  Burton,  Mr.  Dellums, 
of  California,  Mr.  Mineta 
Mr.  Brown  of  Callforni 
Pat,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr 
Mr.  Patterson  of 
H.R.    5647.   A   bill    to   amend 

Bacon  Act  to  provide  for  a 

to  determine  the  cause  of  work 
provide  that  the  Federal 
in    certain   cases,   terminate   ^, 
contractors  who  are  at  fault  In 
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^d  Transporta-  work  stoppages,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  .348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  prohibit  contractors  from  replacing 
certain  employees  participating  in  a  strike, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  factfinding 
panel  to  determine  the  cause  of  work  stop- 
pages, to  provide  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may.  In  certain  cases,  terminate  con- 
tracts with  contractors  who  are  at  fault  In 
causing  such  work  stoppages,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  5650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  contrac- 
tors from  replacing  certain  employees  par- 
ticipating m  a  strike,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  5651.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  to  provide  for  a  factfinding  panel 
to  determine  the  cause  of  work  stoppages, 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
may.  In  certain  cases,  terminate  contracts 
with  contractors  who  are  at  fault  in  causing 
such  work  stoppages,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  to  prohibit  contractors  from  re- 
placing certain  employees  participating  in 
a  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  5653.   A  bill  to  permit  the  market- 
ing of  saccharin  with  labeling  warning  of 
evidence  of  Its  risk  to  health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.SISK: 
H.R.  5654.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  persons  eligi- 
ble  for  retired  pay  for  nonregular  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5655.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1402(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  revl?e  the 
rule  for  computation  of  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  reflect  later  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mltttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5656.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  more  effec- 
tive procedures  for  the  conduct  of  hearings, 
and  the  appointment  of  hearing  examiners, 
with  respect  to  claims  under  such  title  and 
title  XVIII  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  6657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize  the  treat- 
ment of  charitable  contributions  and  In- 
vestment tax  credits  for  certain  coopera- 
tives and  their  members;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  S\nTH  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  QriE,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Badiixo,  Mr.  Baldus,  and  Mr.  Press- 

LER)  : 

H.R.  5658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  and  dam  project  on  the 
Mississippi  River  near  Alton,  111.,  to  revoke 
authority  for  12-foot  channel  studies  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  and  Its  tributaries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transoortatlon. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brademas,  and  Mr.  Neal)  : 
H.R.  5659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  disapprove  proposed 
transfers  from  the  recipient  country  to  an- 
other country  of  defense  articles  or  related 
training  or  other  defense  services  supplied  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Baucus,   Mr.   Brown   of   California. 

Mr.    Harriw-ton.     Mr     Mikva,    Mr. 

Neal,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 

H.R.  5660.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Arms  Export 
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Control  Act  to  require  the  President  to  pro- 
vide certain  Information  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  major  arms  sales  to  a 
country  which  Is  not  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  30  days  of  continu- 
ous session  in  which  to  disapprove  proposed 
arms  sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota.   Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr.    Hagedorn, 
Mr.   Sebelius.    Mr.    Winn,    and    Mr. 
Blouin)  : 
HJi.  5661.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agrlcultiu-al 
Act  of  1919  to  provide  that  the  eligibility  for. 
and  the  amount  of.  certain  disaster  benefits 
paid  with  regard  to  wheat  and  feed  grains 
shall  be  based  on  the  actual  acreage  planted 
in  such  commodity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo.   Mr.   Bedell.   Mr.   Blanchard, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Maouire.   Mr.   Markey.   Mr.   Mikva, 
Mr.   Neal.   Mr.   Nix,   Mr.   Patterson 
of  California.  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Steers, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  5662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and 
the   acquisition   and   reclamation   of  aban- 
doned mines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aka- 
ka.    Mr.    AuCoin.    Mr.    Cohen.    Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.     Pritchard,     Mr.    Rangle,     Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.   Walker.  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  5663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and 
the   acquisition   and   reclamation   of   aban- 
doned mines,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  *he 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus,  Mr.   BoLAND.   Mr.   Bonior,   Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Cornell.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dri- 
NAN.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lehman,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi.   Mr.   Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.   Panetta.  Mr.  Regula.   Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo.  Mr.  RoYBAL,   Mr.  Simon,   Mr. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  6664.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  surface  coal  mining  ooerations.  and  the 
acquisition   and   reclamation   of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  5665.  A  bill  to  provide  that  adjust- 
ments In  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  take  effect  only  after  approval  by 
the  Congress  and  not  earlier  than  the  bsgln- 
nlng    of    the    Congress    next    following    the 
Congress    in    which    such    adjustments   are 
approved;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  5666.  A  bill  to  provide  recognition  to 
the  Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots  for 
their  service  to  their  country  during  World 
War  TI  by  deeming  such  service  to  have  been 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  laws  administered  by 
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the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHTTEHUHST: 
H.R.  6667.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Individuals 
who  retired  on  disability  before  October  1, 
1976,  Shan  be  entitled  to  the  exclusion  for 
dlsablUty  payments  under  section  105(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  without 
regard  to  the  Income  limitation  In  such  sec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,   Mr.   CoucHLDf,   Mr.   Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr. 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  5668.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to    make    a    comprehensive 
study  of  the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing adequate  conservation  measures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself. 

and  Mr.  Steers)  : 

H.R.   5669.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 

for  State  and  local  public  utility  taxes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself, 
Mr.    CoNABLE,    Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr. 
Gephardt,   Mr.   Gilman,   Mrs.   Mey- 
ner,   Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    Pursell,    Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man)  : 
H.R.  5670.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unneces- 
sary large-scale  kUllng  of  birds  or  mammals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  6671.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flood,  and  Mr.  Marks)  : 
H.J.  Res.  355.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  September  8  of 
each  year  as  National  Cancer  Prevention 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  DRINAN: 
H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate February  22,  May  30,  and  October  12 
as    Washington's    Birthday.    Memorial    Day. 
and  Columbus  Day,  respectively,  and  to  make 
such    days    legal    public    holidays;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself. 
Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 
Edgar,   Mr.   Edwards   of   California, 
Mr.     Frenzel,     Mrs.     Meyner,     Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.     Waxman,     and     Mr.     Charles' 
Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  wildlife  preserve  for  humpback  whales  in 
the  West  Indies;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By   Mr.   WHITEHURST    (for  himself. 
Mr.    CoNABLE,    Mr.    Coughlin.    Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,    Mrs.    Meyner,    Mr.    Neal.    Mr. 
Pursell.    Mr.    Richmond,    and    Mr. 
Stark)  : 
H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
an  Immediate  moratArlum  on  the  killing  of 
the  eastern  timber  wolf;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.   WHITEHURST   (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio) : 
H.J.  Res.  359.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steers. 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Cavanaugh.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Mr.     Waxman,     Mr.     Maguihe.     Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mrs.  Keys,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr. 
Flood,  and  Mr.  Neal)  : 


H.  Con.  Res.  178.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  full  compliance  with  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords and  to  press  for  global  commitment  to 
himian  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 
EocAR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,   Mr.   Long   of   Maryland,    Mrs. 
Meyner,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wirth,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 
H.   Con.   Res.    179.  Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
ByMr  ROSE: 
H.  Res.  442.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems staff  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  for  the  development, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  Improvement  of 
ongoing  computer  services  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  the  investigation  of  ad- 
ditional computer  services  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,    and   to   provide   computer 
support  directly  to  the  committees.  Members, 
and  administrative  offices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By    Mr.    MINETA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel.    Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr.    White- 
hurst.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Krebs.  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.   Van   Deerlin,   Mr.  Levitas.   Mr. 
Koch.    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Ryan.    Mr. 
Fraser.   Mr.  BuRGENER,   Mr.  Hanna- 
roRD,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Ms.  Mik- 
ulski,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  recent  deaths  in  Uganda;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins   of    Texas,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Quie.  Mr. 
Long   of   Maryland,    Mr.   Ertel,    Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Baucus)  : 
H.  Res.  444.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  recent  deaths  in  Uganda;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  to  as  follows : 

62.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to 
funding  for  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

63.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
construction  of  the  Hualapal  Hydroelectric 
Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

64.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  electric  utility 
industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  requesting 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  power  to  veto  any  par- 
ticular Item  or  Items  of  any  appropriations 
bin:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  recon- 


struction of  locks  and  dam  26  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Alton.  111.;  to  the  Committee 
on   Public    Works   and   Transportation. 

67.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  pro- 
posals for  the  vertical  and  horizontal  divesti- 
ture of  American  oil  companies;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  A^fD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  6672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  8. 
Barry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  5673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marleta 
Bulaoy  Tolentlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.    5674.    A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Clpriano  Medina   de   los   Reyes.  Jr.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

67.  Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 

Iowa's  1976  Presidential  Electors,  relative  to 

abolition  of  the  Electoral  College,  which  was 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5045 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
(Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
organization Act  Amendments  of  1977". 
policy  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  attained  a  size  and  complexity  which 
makes  It  Inaccessible  to  many  of  Its  citizens 
and  unmanageable  by  their  leaders; 

(2)  such  size  and  complexity  have  re- 
duced the  efficiency  and  Increased  the  costs 
and  other  burdens  of  the  Government  upon 
such  citizens;  and 

(3)  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  review  of 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
means  to  Its  Improvement  are  required  If 
that  Government  Is  to  retain  the  loyalty  and 
respect  of  those  citizens. 

(b)  Congress  declares  that  the  public  In- 
terest therefore  requires  that  the  preparation 
and  submission  of  reorganization  plans  pur- 
suant to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (5 
U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  be  authorized  immediately 
by  enactment  of  legislation  extending  the 
authority  of  that  Act. 

EXTENSION  or  authority 
Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  905  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "before  April  1.  1973"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "before  December  31, 
1980". 

method  of  taking  effect 
Sec.  4.   (a)   Subsection  (a)   of  section  906 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganization  plan 
shall  be  effective  upon  approval  by  the  Pres- 
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Ident  of  a  resolution  (as 
909)    which  has   been   adopted 
first  period  of  60  calendar 
session  of  Congress  after  the 
the  plan  is  transmitted  to 
of  Representatives  and  the 
of  either  House  to  act  upon 
by  the  end  of  such  period 
as  disapproval  of  the  resolut 
(b)   Section  909  of  title  5 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
'■J  909.  Terms  of  resolution 

"For  the  purpose  of  sections 
913  of  this  title,  "resolution 
resolution,    the   matter   after 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows 
gress  of  the  United  States 
organization  plan  numbered 
by  the   President  on   19 
changes  as  may  have  been 
posed  by  the  President  in 
section  910  of  title  6,  Unltet 
the  blank  spaces  therein  beln 
filled;    but   does    not    Include 
which  specifies  more  than 
tlonal  plan.". 

Sec.  5.   (a)    Section  910  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  to 

"5  910.  Introduction  and  refer4nce 
tlon 


defined  in  section 
within   the 
of  continuous 
date  on  which 
,  by  the  House 
Senate.  Failure 
iucb  resolution 
sh  ill  be  the  same 
on.". 
United  States 
lows: 


ai  proves 


906  through 
means  a  Joint 
the   resolving 
That  the  Con- 
the  re- 
transmitted 
Including  such 
sut  sequently  pro- 
aqcOrdance  with 
States  Code", 
appropriately 
a   resolution 
reorganlza- 


o  »e 


rea  I 


H<  use 
und  !r 


"(a)  On  the  day  on  which  a 
plan  is  transmitted  to  the 

sentatlves  and  the  Senate  » 

a  resolution,  as  defined  in  sec 
be  Introduced  (by  request)  in 
the  chairman  of  the  Governm< 
Committee  of  the  House,  or  bj 
Members  of  the  House  deslgi 
chairman;   and  shall  be  ln( 
quest)  In  the  Senate  by  the 
Government   Operations  C< 
Senate,  or  by  a  Member  or 
Senate  designated  by  such 

"(b)   A  resolution  with  reu^^ 
nlzatlon  plan  shall  be  referred 
tee  (and  all  resolutions  with 
same  plan  shall  be  referred  to  _ 
mittee)  by  the  President  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repri 
the  case  may  be.  The  commute 
resolution  is  referred  shall 
organization  plan   for  30 

continuous    session    of    C „. 

make  its  recommendations  to 
Representatives  or  the  Senate 
within   45  such  days  followlnf 
such    resolution's    Introductlo  i 
within  30  auch  days  after  the 
a  reorganization  plan  to  the 
before  such  resolution  has  b 
ported  in  either  House,  the  . 
make  modifications  or  revision 
consistent   with   the   provisions 
903  through  905  of  this  title, 
tlons  or  revisions  shall  there. 
as  part  of  the  reorganization 
transmitted  and  sha.ll  not 
the   time   limits   otherwise 
this  chapter.". 

(b)   Section  911   of  title  5, 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
"5  911.  Discharge  of  committei 
resolution 


•eorganlzation 

of  Repre- 

section  903. 

Ion  909,  shall 

the  House  by 

Government  Operations 

a  Member  or 

ated  by  such 

IntroAuced    (by  re- 

cli  airman  of  the 

Committee   of   the 

M  imbers  of  the 

ch  ilrman. 


Congr(  ss 


been 


thereaf  er 
p  an 
afie<  t 


dls  :harged : 


"If  the  committee  to  which 
with   respect   to  a   reorganization 
been  referred  has  not  reported 
of  45  calendar  days  of 
Congress  after   Its  introductioi 
mittee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  c 
further  consideration  of  such  . 
such  resolution  shall  be  placed 
prlate  calendar  of  the  House 

(c)   Subsection   (a)   of  sectloi 
5.  United  States  Code,   Is 
as  follows: 

"(a)   When  the  committee 
has  been  deemed   to  be 
section  911)  from  further 
resolution  with  respect  to  a 
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a  resolution 

plan   has 
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such  com- 

from 

resolution  and 

the  appro- 
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912  of  title 
amended  to  read 


ha 


reported,  or 

discharged   (under 

consli  leration  of.  a 

r(  organization 


p'.an,  It  Is  In  order  at  any  time  thereafter 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  dlagreed  to)  for  any  Member 
of  the  respective  House  to  move  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  The 
motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  Is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not 
in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.". 

(d)  Section  912  is  f\u-ther  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House,  that  House 
receives  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
reorganization  plan  from  the  other  House, 
then — 

"  ( 1 )  the  procedure  In  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  If  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

"(2)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House.". 

(e)(1)  Section  913(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  A  motion  to  postpone,  made  with 
re-spect  to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan,  is  not 
in  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness.". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  913  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"§  913.  Motions  to  postpone  and  proceed;  de- 
cisions of  the  Chair". 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Seryice  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  Rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  17.  1977,  pages  7915-7921: 

H.R.  601.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
farming  vehicles  from  the  highway  motor 
vehicle  excise  tax,  excepting  vehicles  owned 
by  corporations  with  gross  annual  receipts 
exceeding  $950,000,  or  which  derive  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  gross  receipts  from  non- 
farming  activities. 

H.R.  602.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for  expenses  for 
department  care  services  while  the  taxpayer 
performs  volunteer  work  for  civic  and  chari- 
table organizations. 

H.R.  603.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  that  benefits  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  worker's  three  years  of  highest 
earnings,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  such 
benefits  to  reflect  the  changes  required  by 
this  Act. 

H.R.  604.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  revise  the  time  at  which  eligibility  for 
Medicare  benefits  on  account  of  kidney  fail- 
ure commences  and  terminates.  Revises  the 
conditions  applicable  to  payments  for  serv- 
ices and  supplies  required  by  self-dialysis 
patients. 

H.R.  605.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Exempts, 
temporarily,  certain  rural  hospitals  from  the 
professional  requirement  standards  review, 
utilization  review,  and  utilization  control  re- 
quirements Imposed  on  hospitals  participat- 
ing in  the  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  Maternal 
and  Chid  Health  Services  programs. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  study  alternative  methods  of 
utilization  review  and  utilization  control  for 
rural  hospitals. 

H.R.  606.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 


Title  XI  (General  Provisions  and  Professional 
Standards  Review)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assure  the  participation  by  registered  pro- 
fessional nurses  In  the  peer  review  and  related 
activities  authorized  under  such  Title. 

H.R.  607.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
title  XVin  (medicare)  and  title  XIX  (medic- 
aid) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  the 
services  of  licensed  practical  nurses  under 
the  coverage  provided  pursuant  to  such 
titles. 

H.R.  608.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
title  XVIII  (medicare)  and  title  XIX  (medic- 
aid) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  In 
the  coverage  provided  under  such  programs 
the  services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses. 
H.R.  609.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
title  XVIII  (medicare)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  the  allowance  of  an  Inpatient 
routine  nursing  salary  cost  differential  as  a 
reimbursable  cost  of  Inpatient  nursing  care. 
H.R.  610.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  of  small  business. 
Establishes  a  Committee  on  Tax  Simplifica- 
tion for  Small  Business  to  suggest  changes  In 
the  Code  with  respect  to  small  business.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  new  )fflce  of  Small  Bus- 
iness Tax  Analysis,  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  structural  changes  in  the  Code 
relating  primarily  to  small  business  to  the 
House  Commute?  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  611.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  House  Administration.  Re- 
duces retirement  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress  by  10  percent  for  every  year  they 
remain  In  office  after  attaining  70  years  of 
age. 

H.R.  612.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire Congress  to  review  each  Federal  pro- 
gram at  least  every  6  years  as  though  It  were 
being  proposed  to  be  enacted  for  the  first 
time.  Prohibits  the  extension  of  budget  au- 
thority for  any  such  program  beyond  such 
6-year  period  until  the  congre'slonal  com- 
mittees with  Jurisdiction  over  such  programs 
conduct  such  reviews. 

H.R.  613.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  by 
establishing  In  any  State  real  property  tax 
relief  programs  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  qualifying  per- 
sons age  65  years  or  older. 

H.R.  614.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exempt  employees 
over  age  65  from  tax  under  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act,  and  to  reduce  the 
self-employment  tax  rate  for  persons  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  65. 

H.R.  615.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  2964  by 
revising:  (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of 
the  program  by  State  agencies.  Including  the 
eligibility  certification  procedure  and  duties 
Imposed  on  Issuing  agents:  and  (4)  the. 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  616.  January  4,  1977.  IntersUU  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Boird  to  In- 
sure the  Implementation  of  a  long  range 
plan  to  combat  diabetes.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  scientists  who 
have  shown  productivity  in  diabetes  re- 
search for  the  purpose  of  continuing  such 
research.     Authorizes,     under     the     Public 
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Health  Service  Act,  the  appropriation  of 
specified  sums  for  the  purposes  of  making 
grants  to  centers  for  research  and  training 
In  diabetic  related  disorders. 

HJi.  617.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  to  Increase  and 
extend  the  appropriations  authorized  under 
such  Act  for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 
Increases  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  for 
construction  projects  financed  with  primary 
funds  on  the  Pederal-ald  primary  system. 

H.R.  618.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  plan  and  establish  wetlands  areas 
In  connection  with  dredging  activities  re- 
quired for  water  resources  development 
projects. 

H.R.  619.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  estab- 
lish graduated  corporate  Income  tax  rates. 
Creates  an  estate  tax  exemption  and  estab- 
lishes a  new  rate  schedule  for  the  estate  tax. 
Increases  the  gift  tax  exclusion  and  estab- 
lishes a  new  gift  tax  rate.  Provides  special 
treatment  for  the  sale  of  stock  in  a  closely 
held  corporation  when  sold  to  pay  estate 
taxes.  Redefines  a  subchapter  S  corporation. 
Allows  tax  credits  for  the  hiring  of  new  em- 
ployees. Redefinee  section  1244  stock  (small 
business  stock,  losses  on  which  are  treated 
as  ordinary  losses). 

H.R.  620.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  to  $4,800  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  which  Is  permitted  an  indi- 
vidual each  year  without  any  deduction 
from  benefits. 

H.R.  621.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by 
revising:  (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies,  including  the 
eligibility  certification  procedure  and  duties 
Imposed  on  issuing  agents;  and  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  622.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Excludes  from  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  any 
household  whose  principal  wage  earner  Is  on 
strike  for  the  duration  of  such  strike.  Ex- 
cepts a  household  from  this  exclusion  if  It 
was  participating  In  the  food  stamp  program 
Immediately  prior  to  the  start  of  such  strike, 
or  If  any  of  Its  members  Is  subject  to  an 
employer's  lockout. 

H.R.  623.  January  4.  1977.  Agriculture. 
Exempts  from  the  Inspection  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  cus- 
tom slaughtering  of  livestock  by  any  person 
not  engaged  In  selling  or  buying  meat  or 
meat  products  when  such  livestock  is  de- 
livered by  the  owner  thereof,  there  Is  no 
change  of  ownership  In  such  livestock,  the 
meat  and  meat  food  products  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  the  owner,  and  the  premises 
and  slaughtering  meet  the  sanitation  re- 
quirements of  the  State. 

H.R.  624.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  It  unlawful  for  any  Individual  or 
entity  to  solicit  to  enroll  or  enroll  any  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  In  any  labor  organi- 
zation or  for  any  member  of  the  armed  forces 
to  Join,  or  encourage  others  to  Join  any 
labor  organization.  Sets  forth  penalties  for 
violations  of   this   act. 

H.R.  625.  January  4.  1977.  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Eliminates  trans- 
actions entered  Into  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses from  the  definition  of  a  consumer 
credit  transaction  under  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act. 


H.R.  626.  January  4,  1977.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike  a  suit- 
able medal  commemorating  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  draftmg  of  the  Virginia 
Statute  for  Religious  Freedom. 

H  R.  627.  J  nuary  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  review  the  standards  promul- 
gated under  that  Act  to  Insure  that  such 
standards  are  effective  and  capible  of  being 
Implemented;  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  enforce  such  standards,  and  to 
permit  consultative  inspections  of  work 
sitei  by  the  Secretary. 

H.R.  628.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupation  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  any  em- 
ployer who  successfully  contests  a  citation 
or  penalty  under  such  Act  shall  be  awarded 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  rea- 
sonable litigitlon  costs. 

H.R.  629.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  prohibit 
an  employer  from  discriminating  against  an 
employee  who  is  enrolled  in  a  full-time  pro- 
gram of  secondary,  vocational,  or  higher 
education  for  nonmembershlp  In  or  failure 
to  provide  financial  support  to  a  labor  or- 
ganization. 

H.R.  630.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  repeal 
provisions  allowing  an  employer  and  a  labor 
organization  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  to 
require  membership  in  such  organization  as 
a  condition  of  employment. 

H.R.  631.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  prepare  and  make  public  annual 
consolidated  financial  statements  for  all 
expenditures  of  the  United  States,  utiliz- 
ing the  accrual  method  of  accounting. 

H.R.  632.  January  4,  1977.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Prohibits  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense outside  the  United  States  by  Members 
of  Congre.ss  after  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
last  session  of  a  Congress  if  such  Member  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  reelection  In  the  next 
Congress  or  a  Presidential  nominee  for  some 
other  office  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  633.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Conveys  all  mineral  Interests  of 
the  United  States  In  specified  lands  In  Madi- 
son County,  Virginia,  to  the  surface  owners 
thereof. 

H.R.  634.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Restricts  payments  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  the  ratio  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  to  the 
total  population  of  member  nations. 

H.R.  635.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  prohibit  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  from  requiring  an 
Indirect  emission  source  review  as  part  of  any 
applicable  clean  air  Implementation  plan. 

H.R.  636.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  refiners  or  dis- 
tributors of  petroleum  products  from  cancel- 
ling franchises  without  prior  notice.  Prohib- 
its distributors  and  refiners  from  cancelling 
petroleum  franchises  without  cause. 

H.R.  637.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  exempt  from  the  require- 
ment of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  an  interstate  trunk 
line  owned  by  a  telephone  company  serving 
subscribers  in  a  single  State. 

H.R.  638.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  Increase  penalties  and  to  Impose 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  Involving  drugs. 

Sets  forth  procedures  and  standards  for: 
( 1 )   pretrial  and  posttrlal  release  of  persons 


charged  with  or  convicted  of  certain  crimes 
Involving  drugs;  and  (2)  pretrial  release  and 
treatment  of  narcotics  addicts  charged  with 
noncapital  Federal  crimes. 

Amends  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to 
subject  to  forfeiture  all  money  used,  or  In- 
tended for  use.  In  manufacturing,  distribut- 
ing, or  acquiring  controlled  substances  in 
violation  of  Federal  law. 

H.R.  639.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  any  agent  of 
the  United  States  from  acquiring  or  Inspect- 
ing medical  or  dental  records  of  patients 
whose  care  is  not  provided  by  Federal  funds 
without  the  patient's  authorization. 

H.R.  640.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  activities 
and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  641.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimum  prison  sentences 
for  any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm during  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
felony  and  for  whoever  Is  convicted  by  a 
State  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  exceeding  one  year  and 
used  or  carried  a  firearm  transported  In.  or 
affecting.  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
during  the  commission  of  such  crime. 

H.R.  642.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Hobbs  Act  to  Impose  penalties 
for  Interfering  with  commerce  by  willfully 
causing  property  damage  of  at  least  t2,000 
at  or  near  a  factory,  construction  site,  or 
other  place  where  work  or  business  of  an  em- 
ployer or  owner  Is  carried  on  or  where  such 
employer  or  owner  transports,  stores,  or 
maintains  property. 

Stipulates  that  a  violation  of  such  pro- 
vision or  of  the  provision  prohibiting  inter- 
ference with  commerce  through  robbery, 
violent  acts,  or  extortion  shall  not  be  nulli- 
fied or  mitigated  by  certain  factors. 

H.R.  643.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes a  United  States  Court  of  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  to  have  Jurisdiction  over 
labor  disputes  In  Industries  substantially  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce  that  have  re- 
sulted or  threaten  to  result,  in  a  converted 
work  stoppage  which  adversely  affects  or 
potentially  adversely  affects  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

H.R.  644.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  for  recom- 
mended adjustments  In  pay  made  by  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  until  the  first  pay  period 
after  the  first  period  of  30  calendar  days  of 
continuous  congressional  session.  Provides 
rules  for  considering  legislation  to  disap- 
prove such  salary  adjustments  within  such 
30-day  period  Including  procedures  to  limit 
debate  on  such  measures  and  to  force  such  a 
measure  out  of  committee  ten  days  after  its 
introduction. 

H.R.  645.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Provides,  under  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  that  pay  adjustments 
for  Members  of  Congress  may  take  effect  no 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  Congress 
next  following  the  Congress  In  which  they 
are  approved. 

H.R.  646.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Postal  Service,  be- 
fore  constructing   a   new   facility,   to   notify 
and  consult  with  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  land  upon 
which  such  construction  is  proposed.  Author- 
izes such  agencies  to  conduct  hearings  with 
respect  to  such  proposals.  Requires  the  Postal 
Service  to  hold  such  hearings  If  the  appro- 
orlate  agencies  fall  to  do  so  within  90  dava 
after  notification  of  proposal.  Prohibits  the 
Postal  Service  from  undertaking  such  con- 
struction prior  to  such  hearing. 
H.R.  647.  January  4.  1977.  Post  OtfLct  and 
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Clvu  Service.  Changes  the  time 
which  Members  of  Congress  an 
eral  officers,  whose  terms  hav( 
send  franked  mailings,  to  the 
Immediately  following  the 
they  leave  office. 

Restricts  the  purpose  of 
the  closing  of  official  business. 
HE.  648.  January  4,  1877.  I 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  collect 
agreements  between  the  Unltec 
Service  and  labor  organization 
exclusive  bargaining  represent 
respective  postal  employee 
talning    procedures    which 
employees  from  being  re 

ance  and  adverse  actions 

agreements  by  representatives 
choosing. 

HJl.  649.  January  4,  1977.  . 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  al 
ployees  have   the  right  to 
assist  a  labor  organization  or 
any  such  activity  without  fear 
reprisal. 

H.R.  650.  January  4,  1977. 
ClvU  Service.  Makes  American  . 
legal  holiday  to  be  observed  on 
day  In  April. 

Changes  the  date  of  Vetera 
November  11  to  the  fourth 
October. 

H.R.  651.  January  4,   1977. 
and    Transportation.    Amends 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
Administrator  of  the 
tlon  Agency  to  accept 
water  pollution  control  faclUtle  i 
blllty    for   treatment   projects 
State. 

Authorizes   financial    

programs  so  certified  In  an 
exceed  two  percent  of  the 
for  waste  treatment  works  ^ 
H  R.  652.  January  4,  1977. 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  _, 
provide   that  Federal   revenues 
shall  not  exceed  Federal  revenut 
outlay  limits  with  specified 
(2)    to  require   that  when 
duced  all  bills  or  Joint  reso: 

"fiscal  note"  disclosing  the  

the  bui  on  Government  finances 

HR.  653.  January  4,   1977.  . 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
quire   that   every   public   bill 
Introduced  In  either  Rouse  of 
tain  an  estimate  of  the  average 
taxpaylng  family  if  the   bill 
were  enacted  Into  law.  Requl 
tor  of   the  Congressional   Bu_ 
keep  tabulations  on  the  average 
taxpaylng  family  of  the  bills  f 
each   session  and  directs   that 
tlons  be  printed  in  the  Congrea 
H.R.  664.  January  4,  1977.  R\ 
review  of  Federal  programs  to 
they  warrant  continuation.  Din 
Ident  to  conduct  such  review 
granw  covered  by  the  annual 
quires  Congress  to  make  such 
four  years. 

H.R.  655.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  . 
lief  Act  to  provide  emergency  ._ 
business  concerns  In  connectloi 
price  Oovernment  contracts  for 
real  property. 

H.R.  656.  January  4,  1977.  Way 
Amends  the  Internal   Revenue 
quire    an    automatic    cost-of-ll 
ment  in  the  income  tax  rates,  >._ 
the  standard  deduction,  persona 
and  depreciation  deduction,  am 
Interest  payable  on  certain 
United  States. 
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HJl.  658.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  deduction  for  adoption  expenses. 

H.R.  659.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  I  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  an  Individual  who  would 
be  fully  qualified  for  benefits  at  age  62  may 
qualify  for  dlsabUlty  benefits  under  such 
program  If  such  individual  has  40  quarters 
of  coverage,  regardless  of  when  such  quar- 
ters were  earned. 

H.R.  660.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax  a  limited 
amount  of  specified  higher  education  ex- 
penses, including  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies.  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  him- 
self and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  661.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
DLsablllty  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  reduce  the  5-month  waiting  period 
which  is  presently  a  prerequisite  of  eligibil- 
ity for  disability  Insurance  beneflU  to  1 
month. 

H.R.  662.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  11  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act' to  provide  that  attorneys'  fees  allowed 
In  administrative  or  Judicial  proceedings  un- 
.der  that  program  or  under  Title  XVni  (Medi- 
care) of  such  Act,  In  cases  where  claimants 
are  successful,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rather 
than  deducted  from  the  amounts  awarded 
claimants. 

H.R.  663.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  tax  credit  for  savings  deposits  and 
stock  and  bond  purchases.  Excludes  stock 
dividend  payments  from  income.  Allows  a 
deduction  under  the  estate  tax  for  an  Inter- 
est in  a  family  farm.  Alters  the  corporate 
tax  normal  rate  and  the  procedure  for  com- 
puting adjusted  basis.  Increases  the  invest- 
ment credit,  corporate  surtax,  and  the  per- 
missible variance  from  class  life.  Creates  a 
new  amortization  option  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities.  Provides  for  the  tax  treatment 
of  employers  and  employees  participating  In 
an   employee   stock   ownership   plan. 

H.R.  664.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Sets 
forth  hearing  and  appeal  procedures  for  re- 
solving claims  and  disputes  relating  to  Oov- 
ernment contracts  awarded  by  executive 
agencies.  Establishes  a  Small  CTalms  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  to  hear  contractor  ap- 
peals when  the  amount  in  controversy  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  $25,000. 

H.R.  665.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Inmiigratlon  and  Nationality 
Act  to  Increase  the  requirements  of  prior 
residence  or  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States  In  the  naturalization  proceedings  for 
any  person  who  Is  the  surviving  natural  or 
adoptive  parent  of  a  person  who  dies  during 
a  period  of  honorable  active  duty  service  In 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  during  the 
war  In  Vietnam  or  subsequent  hostilities. 

H.R.  666.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974  to  stip- 
ulate that  no  member  of  the  planning  groups 
convened  by  each  United  States  district  court 
thereunder  shall  be  deemed,  by  reason  of 
such  member,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States. 

States  that  no  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  an  experimental  pretrial  services 
agency  shall  by  reason  of  such  membership 
be  deemed  such  an  officer  or  employee. 

H.R.  667.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  exempt  a  person  from  the  requirement  of 
an  understanding  of  the  English  language, 
If  on  the  date  of  his  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion such  person  Is  of  50  years  of  age  and 
has  been  living  In  the  United  States  for  a 
period  totaling  at  least  20  years. 

H.R.     668.     January     4,     1977.     Judiciary. 
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Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  raise  the  age  for  conferral  of  automatic 
citizenship  upon  foreign-born  children  of 
naturalized  aliens  from  16  to  18  years. 

H.R.  669.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary 
Permits  military  service  performed  by  an  In- 
dividual after  December  1955  to  be  included 
In  determining  the  aggregate  period  of  serv- 
ice on  which  a  civil  service  annuity  is  based 
even  though  such  individual  Is  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits.  Requires  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  exclude  from  such 
annuity  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of 
the  monthly  benefit  attributable  to  the  in- 
dividual's military  service. 

H.R.  670.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes criteria  for  the  Imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  specified  explosive  related 
offenses. 

H.R.  671.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  im- 
pose additional  penalties  for  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  offenses  with  the  use  of,  or 
while  unlawfully  carrying,  a  firearm.  Spec- 
ifies conditions  under  which  a  court  may 
waive  the  additional  sentence  Imposed  by 
this  Act.  Prohibits  the  suspension  of  the  ad- 
ditional penalty  once  Imposed  and  the  grant- 
ing of  probation. 

H.R.  672.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Requires 
under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
that  the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
years  1978-80  be  a  specified  decreasing  per- 
centage of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
States  that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981 
Congress  may  not  consider  a  Federal  budget 
which  Includes  a  deficit. 

H.R.  673.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  In- 
creases the  number  of  district  Judges  author- 
ized for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  from 
7  to  12.  Stipulates  that  the  President  shall 
appoint  one  additional  Judge  for  such 
district  and  that  the  first  vacancy  occurring 
In  the  office  of  district  Judge  in  that  district 
shall  not  be  filled. 

H.R.  674.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old-age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  individ- 
ual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

H.R.  675.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  It  unlawful  for  any  individual  or  en- 
tity to  solicit  to  enroll  or  enroll  any  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  any  labor  organiza- 
tion or  for  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  Join,  or  encourage  others  to  Join  any  labor 
organization.  Sets  forth  penalties  or  viola- 
tions of  this  act. 

H.R.  676.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Repeals  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

H.R.  677.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Repeals  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  678.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
interest  on  savings  deposits  paid  or  accrued 
by  an  Individual  taxpayer. 

H.R.  679.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  the  appointment  of  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  680.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Abolishes  the  use  of  franked 
mall.  Establishes  a  system  for  the  use  of 
postage  meters  for  Congressional  mall.  Re- 
stricts the  kinds  of  mall  matter  which  may 
be  transmitted  as  Congressional  mail  to  ma- 
terial directly  related  to  Congressional  busi- 
ness. Prohibits  the  transmission  by  Con- 
gressional mall  of  material  laudatory  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  mass  mailings,  news- 
letters, reprints  from  the  Congrssslonal  Rec- 
ord, news  releases,  voter  registration  mate- 
rials, agricultural  reports,  mallgrams,  and 
other  specified  classes. 

H.R.  681.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service.   Terminates   the   authority  of 
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any  Federal  agency  to  require  any  person. 
State,  or  local  government  to  provide  such 
agency  Information  for  statistical  purposes 
five  years  after  such  authority  was  given  to 
such  agency  or  five  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  whichever  Is  later. 

Requires  that  any  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ported by  a  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress  which  confers  authority  to  require 
such  Information  from  persons,  States,  or 
local  governments  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  describing  the  information  sought 
and  the  costs  to  be  Incurred  in  processing 
such  information  by  such  agency  or  by  such 
respondents. 

H.R.  682.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  reduce  the  overall  burden  on  re- 
spondents in  the  1979  census  of  agriculture, 
drainage  and  irrigation  to  no  more  than 
one-half  the  burden  on  respondents  in  the 
1974  census. 

Requires  the  statistical  classification  of 
farms  in  the  1979  census  not  exclude  any 
establishment  which  would  normally  sell 
more  than  $250  of  agricultural  products  dur- 
ing the  census  year. 

Directs  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
Improve  the  collection,  analysis  and  publica- 
tion of  data  about  the  ownership  structure 
of  American  farms. 

H.R.  683.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  speci- 
fied concentrations  of  control  In  the  energy- 
producing  Industries.  Prohibits  Joint  ven- 
tures between  large  producers,  transporters 
or  refiners  of  petroleum,  petroleum  products, 
or  natural  gas. 

H.R.  684.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for  opto- 
metric  and  medical  vision  care  under  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  685.  January  4,  1977.  Agricvilture. 
Amends  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission to  revoke  the  registration  of  any  fu- 
ture commission  merchant  or  floor  broker 
who  accepts  an  order  In  violation  of  the  Act. 
Requires  any  person  who  sells  a  commodity 
for  export  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  the  facts  concerning  the  sale, 
and  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  such  In- 
formation public. 

H.R.  686.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  educational  assistance  loans 
to  students  at  nonprofit  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning. 

H.R.  687.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  exempt  sales  by  Independent  produ- 
cers from  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Establishes  procedures  for  es- 
tablishment of  national  celling  prices  for 
sales  of  new  natural  gas  to  non-exempt  pro- 
ducers. 

Directs  the  Commission  to  prohibit  the 
curtailment  of  natural  gas  supplies  for  es- 
sential agricultural  purposes.  Restricts  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  boiler  fuel. 

H.R.  688.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Transfers  the  duty  of  taking 
agricultural.  Irrigation,  and  drainage  cen- 
suses from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  collect  such  Infor- 
mation every  five  years  using  the  sampling 
method  and  to  Institute  measures  to  reduce 
the  burden  on  respondents  to  such  censuses, 
and  to  make  such  data  available  to  small 
businesses  and  other  agribusiness  organiza- 
tions on  a  timely  and  useful  basis.  Directs 
the  Secretary  to  confine  the  statistical  clas- 
sification of  farms  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1975,  for  purposes  of  such  census. 

H.R.  689.  January  4.  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
or  Engineers,  to  construct  a  replacement 
lock    and    dam    on    the    Mississippi    River 


Withdraws  all  authority  vsdth  respect  to 
channel  construction  and  modification  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

Directs  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Commission  to  prepajip  a  master  plan  for 
the  management  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River. 

H.R.  690.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary;  Ways 
and  Means.  Prohibits  a  State  from  Impos- 
ing a  tax  on  income  earned  by  a  nondoml- 
clllary  unless  the  income  was  earned  in  that 
State.  Permits  the  State  taxation  of  Income 
earned  by  domiciliaries  outside  the  State  to 
the  extent  that  such  taxation  exceeds  the 
ta.'c  imposed  by  the  State  in  which  the  in- 
come was  earned. 

H.R.  691.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture; 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Estab- 
lishes a  National  Land  Resources  Protection 
Commission  to  protect  the  quality  of  exist- 
ing topsoll  In  all  federally  assisted  projects. 
Establishes  minimum  requirements  govern- 
ing the  stockpiling  and  replacement  of  soil 
of  all  such  projects. 

H.R.  692.  January  4,  1977.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to 
increase  specified  appropriations  for  loans 
made  pursuant  to  such  Acts.  Changes  the 
loan  authority  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  allow  loans  to  finance  residen- 
tial and  commercial  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation. Expands  the  coverage  of  disaster 
loans  to  small  business  concerns. 

H.R.  693.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  individual  or  en- 
tity to  solicit  to  enroll  or  enroll  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  In  any  labor  orga- 
nization or  for  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  Join,  or  encourage  others  to  Join 
any  labor  organization.  Sets  forth  penalties 
for  violations  of  this  act. 

H.R.  694.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  specified  pay  and  eligibility  adjust- 
ments in  the  retired  servicemen's  family 
protection  plan  and  the  survivor  benefit  plan 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  695.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Repeals  Titles  XV  (Na- 
tional Health  Planning  and  Development) 
and  XVI  (Health  Resources  Development) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

H.R.  696.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  provision  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  Imposing  penalties  for  the  use  of 
a  firearm  during  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes  to :  ( 1 )  cover  the  commission  of  spec- 
ified felonies  with  the  use  of  any  firearm 
which  has  been  transported  in  commerce 
rather  than  only  the  commission  of  Federal 
felonies;  (2)  Increase  terms  of  Imprison- 
ment; and  (3)  prohibit  suspended  and  pro- 
bationary sentences  for  first  convictions. 

H.R.  697.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  issue  a  permanent  easement  to 
the  owner  of  any  boat  dock  or  similar  struc- 
ttire  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  per- 
mitted to  be  constructed  on  property  under 
the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Subjects  such  docks  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  allow  the  construction  of  such 
docks. 

H.R.  698.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  appropriations  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
fiscal  years  1977  for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  programs. 
Imposes  limitation  on  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  area  to  another  without  Congres- 
sional consent. 

Directs  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing inventory  of  environmental  research 
and  development  programs. 

H.R.  699.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
charitable  deductions  for  a  limited  portion 


of  the  value  over  basis  of  certain  types  of 
short  term  capital  gain  property. 

H.R.  700.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  IV  (Child  Support  and  Estab- 
lishment of  Paternity)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  allow  the  payment  of  lump  sum  or 
periodic  payments  to  a  spouse  or  former 
spouse  as  required  by  a  decree  of  separation 
or  divorce  from  moneys  due  from,  or  payable 
by,  the  United  States. 

HR.  701.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
posing a  new  rule  or  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress reporting  legislation  which  may  have 
a  significant  impact  on  costs  to  the  public 
to  prepare  a  Regulatory  Cost/Benefit  Assess- 
ment. 

Sets  forth  procedures  for  preparing  such 
Assessment. 

H.R.  702.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  an  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection.  Creates  the  office  of  Consumer 
Counsel  of  the  United  States.  Places  the 
Consumer  Counsel  In  charge  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection.  States  that  the  duty 
of  the  Consumer  Counsel  will  be  the  repre- 
sentation and  protection  of  the  interests 
of  consumers  before  the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  703.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  recomputation  at  age  60  of 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  for  members  or 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  retired  or  retainer  pay  was  computed 
on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to 
January  1.  1972  In  order  to  reflect  any  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  Increases  for  other 
members  which  was  based  on  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  since  that  date. 

H.R.  704.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Establishes  a  national  historic 
park  on  the  Island  of  Guam  to  commemorate 
the  bravery  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Pacific  theater  in  World  11. 

H.R.  705.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  State  Income  taxation  of  any  non- 
resident commuters  who  work  in  Federal 
areas  but  do  not  reside  in  the  area  or  in 
the  State,  unless  the  State  "provides  the 
individual  material  and  proportion  benefits 
and  protection. 

H.R.  706.  January  4.  1977.  Waj'S  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  from  8  to  24  months  the 
period  In  which  domesticated  animals,  which 
ars  sent  across  a  contiguous  international 
boundary  for  temporary  pasturage  or  which 
stray  across  such  boundary,  shall  be  accorded 
duty-free  status  upon  reentry. 

H.R.  707.  January  4,  1977.  interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Increases  from  three  to 
five  years  the  term  for  which  a  license  to 
operate  a  radio  broadcasting  station  may  be 
issued,  and  for  which  such  licenses  may  be 
renewed  under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 

H.R.  708.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Requires 
any  rule  proposed  by  any  Government  agency 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  such  rule.  States  that  such  rule 
shall  become  effective  no  later  than  60  days 
after  submission  to  Congress  unless  either 
House  adopts  a  resolution  disapproving  such 
rule. 

H.R.  709.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Vending  Stand  Act  (providing  for  vending 
facilities  for  the  blind  in  Federal  buildings) 
to  exempt  from  the  Act's  regulations  Fed- 
eral real  property  not  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  cafeterias  and  vending  ma- 
chines therein  operated  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  primarily  for  Federal 
employees. 

H.R.  710.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  career  education  pro- 
gram to  assist  States  and  local  educational 
agencies  In  Increasing  the  emphasis  they 
place  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
on  Job  awareness,  exploration,  decisionmak- 
ing, and  planning. 

H.R.  711.  January  4.  1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Ports  and  Water- 
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H.R.  712.  January  4.  1977. 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the 
Act  of  1936  to  direct  the 
merce  to  require  that  a 
of  United  States  oil  imports 
on  United  States-flag  vessels 
H.R.  713.  January  4,  1977. 
Revises  the  method  of  computing 
for  regular  enlisted  members 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Include  in  such  computation 
years  of  such  individual's  non 
ice  and  certain  other  years  of 

H.R.  714.  January  4,  1977. 
Revises  the  method  of  computijig 
for  regular  enlisted  members 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marin 
to  include  in  such  computatldi 
of   years   of   such    individual's 
service  and  certain  other  years 

H.R.  716.  January  4,  1977. 
Stipulates  that  warrant  officer  1 
formed  services  who  accept 
commissioned    officers    shall 
greater  of:   (1)  the  pay  and 
Individual   was  prevloxisly  ent 
warrant  officer;   or   (2)    the 
ances  to  which  the  individual 
titled  to  as  a  commissioned 
H.R.  716.  January  4,  1977. 
Removes  the  present  restrictio4s 
hlblt  enlisted  members  of  the 
on  active  duty  from  engaging 
pursuit  or  business  or  prohibit 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
from  remuneration  for  furnishlilg 
side  of  a  military  base  where  svch 
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H.R.  717.  January  4,  1977 
Permits  members  of  the  reserve 
of  the  armed  forces  and  members 
tionai  Guard  to  receive  retired 
for  non-regular  service. 

H.R.  718.  January  4.  1977. 
Allows  surviving  spouses  of 
uniformed  services  who  were 
the  effective  date  of  the 
Plan  and  who  are  eligible  to 
nulty  under  the  Retired 
lly  Protection  Plan  or  the 
plan  to  elect  to  receive,  in  lieu 
nuity,  an  annuity  based  on 
retainer  pay  to  which  the 
would  have  been  entitled  as  of 
date  of  such  plan. 

H.R.  719.  January  4,  1977. 
Entitles  surviving  spouses  of 
uniformed  services  who  were 
the  effective  date   of  the 
Plan  and  whose  spouse  was 
tired  or  retainer  pay  at  time  of 
annuity  as  computed  under  this 
less  of  whether  such  Individual 
other  specified  death  benefits 
ception  of  the  Survivor  Benefit 

HJl.  720.  January  4,  1977 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  the  requ 
the  retirement  pay  of  retiree 
the  uniformed  services  who  are 
civilian  positions  in  the  Federal 
be  reduced. 

H.R.   721.   January  4,    1977. 
fairs.    Provides    an    alternative 
computing  dependency  and 
pensatlon  in  order  that  in  cert4ln 
the  survivors  of  deceased  v 
to  receive  an  amount  of 
to  that  to  which  they  would 
titled  if  such  veterans  had 
Ice  employees  kUled  while 
related  functions. 
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of  the  uniformed  eervlces  to 
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H.R.  723.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  recomputatlon  at  age  60  of 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  for  members  or 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  retired  or  retainer  pay  was  computed 
on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to 
January  1,  1972,  in  order  to  reflect  any  retired 
or  retainer  pay  increases  for  other  members 
which  was  based  on  changes  in  the  Consumer 
'  Price  Index  since  that  date. 

H.R.  724.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  Rules.  Amends  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967  to  change  the  date  when  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  to  Congress, 
regarding  salary  adjustments  for  certain  Fed- 
eral employees,  become  effective. 

Sets  forth  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  resolutions  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  725.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  that  the  retired  pay  of  any  member 
or  former  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
was  on  active  duty  or  in  active  status  before 
May  31,  1958.  be  computed  at  current  active 
duty  rates  and  be  increased  to  reflect  later 
changes  in  applicable  pay  rates  due  to  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

H.R.  726.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  reduce  the  overall  burden  on  re- 
spondents in  the  1979  census  of  agriculture, 
drainage  and  irrigation  to  no  more  than  one- 
half  the  burden  on  respondents  in  the  1974 
census. 

Requires  the  statistical  classification  of 
farms  in  the  1979  census  not  exclude  any 
establishment  which  would  normally  sell 
more  than  $250  of  agricultural  products  dur- 
ing the  census  year. 

Directs  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
Improve  the  collection,  analysis  and  publica- 
tion of  data  about  the  ownership  structure 
of  American  farms. 

H.R.  727.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1963  to  authorize  reduced  air 
fares  for  persons  60  years  of  age  or  older 
and  for  handicapped  individuals  and  their 
attendants. 

Authorizes  specified  air  carriers  in  Cali- 
fornia to  enter  Into  agreements  with  other 
air  carriers  to  establish  Joint  fares,  routes, 
and  services. 

Authorizes  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
grant  exemptions  for  all-cargo  operations 
under  specified  circumstances. 

Directs  the  Board,  in  determining  the 
compensation  for  any  local  service  air  car- 
rier for  mall  for  1966,  to  apply  a  specified  rate 
schedule  and  to  disregard  any  decrease  In  the 
Federal  income  tax  liability  resulting  from 
any  net  operating  loss  carryback. 

H.R.  728.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs. Provides  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto  discon- 
tinued, because  of  Increases  In  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

H.R.  729.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  Income  tax  credit  for  the  tuition 
paid  to  a  private,  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  educational  institution  for  the 
education  of  a  dependent. 

H.R.  730.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax  a  limited 
amount  of  specified  higher  education  ex- 
penses. Including  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies,  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  him- 
self and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  731.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Increases  to  $10,000  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  which  Is  permitted  an  individual 
each  year  without  any  deduction  from  bene- 
fits under  title  n  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 


H.R.  732.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  IV  (Aid  to  FamUles  with  De- 
pendent Children)  and  title  XVI  (Supple- 
mental Security  Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind, 
and  Disabled)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  the  law  relating  to  veterans'  pensions  to 
provide  that  recipients  of  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits,  recipients  of  aid  or 
assistance  under  the  various  Federal-State 
public  assistance  and  medicaid  programs, 
and  recipients  of  assistance  or  benefits  imder 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
gram and  specified  other  federally  assisted 
programs  Including  the  food  stamp  programs 
and  the  public  housing  program,  will  not 
have  the  amount  of  such  benefits,  aid,  or  as- 
sistance reduced  because  of  post- 1973  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  733.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Judiciary.  Amends  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit 
the  application  of  a  per  se  rule  of  illegality 
under  the  antitrust  laws  in  the  case  of  ter- 
ritorial market  allocation  agreements  made 
as  part  of  a  licensing  agreement:  (1)  for  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale  of  a 
trademarked  soft  drink  product;  or  (2)  for 
the  distribution  or  sale  of  a  trademarked  pri- 
vate label  food  product. 

H.R.  734.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  the  Santa  Margarita  National 
Recreation  Area,  In  the  area  which  is  now 
Camp  Pendleton,  California. 

H.R.  735.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  make  eligible  for 
registration,  as  being  of  United  States  na- 
tionality, aircraft  owned  by  a  citizen  of  a 
foreign  country  who  has  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  into  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  736.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  issue 
regulations  allowing  the  operation  of  aircraft 
during  the  period  when  the  emergency  lo- 
cator transmitter  has  been  removed  from  the 
aircraft  for  inspection,  repair,  modification. 
or  replacement.  ' 

H.R.  737.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Provides  for  establishment  of 
the  Jacob  Estey  National  Monument  at  Shaw 
University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  738.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Repeals  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

H.R.  739.  ^January  4,  1977.  Requires  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Congresslgnal  candidates, 
and  employees  of  Congress  to  file  financial 
disclosure  statements  revealing:  (1)  the 
amounts  and  sources  of  Income  including 
gifts,  honorariums,  or  compensation  for  pub- 
lication of  written  works:  (2)  the  cash  value 
of  all  assets  held  by  such  person  Individu- 
ally or  Jointly  with  his  or  her  spouse;  and 
(3)  any  business  transaction  involving  such 
person. 

Requires  such  statements  to  be  made  tui- 
nually  to  the  Comptroller  General  who  is 
directed  by  this  Act  to  make  them  available 
to  the  public. 

H.R.  740.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  corporate  deduc- 
tions for  charitable  contributions  to  the 
lesser  of  10  percent  of  the  corporation's 
taxable  income,  or  five  percent  of  Its  taxable 
income  plus  $100,000. 

H.R.  741.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old- Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  ou|tslde  Income  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits. 
H.R.  742.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends^he  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to :  ( 1 )  permit  certain  persons  and 
groups  to  request  strike  referenda  and  pro- 
hibit calling  or  continuing  a  strike  contrary 
to  such  a  referendum;  (2)  prohibit  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  from  requir- 
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Ing  certain  proof  in  connection  with  an  em- 
ployer's petition  relative  to  recognition  of 
a  collective  bargaining  representative;  and 
(3)  set  forth  procedures  for  court  of  appeals 
review  of  Board  decisions  with  respect  to 
certification  of  bargaining  representatives. 
H.R.  743.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Directs  that  two  percent  of  all  Income  taxes 
collected  within  a  State  or  territory  on  In- 
dividual incomes  under  Federal  statutes  be 
transferred  as  revenue  to  such  State  or  ter- 
ritory to  be  utilized  for  educational  pur- 
poses, free  of  any  Federal  control. 

H.R.  744.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement,  to  subject  imported  tomatoes  to 
restrictions  comparable  to  those  applicable 
to  domestic  tomatoes. 

H.R.  745.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low an  Individual  an  Investment  tax  credit 
for  farm  and  ranch  equipment  purchased 
from  an  ancestor  or  a  closely  held  business 
of  which  an  ancestor  owns  more  than  half. 
H.R.  746.  Januaiy  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Levies  a  variable  import  duty  fee,  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  upon  all  milk, 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption.  Requires  a 
monthly  adjustment  In  the  variable  import 
duty  fee. 

H.R.  747.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
declare  specifically  that  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  encompasses 
only  foreign,  as  opposed  to  domestic.  Intel- 
ligence activities.  Makes  the  Agency  responsi- 
ble for  protecting  sources  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  States  that  such  responsi- 
bility shall  be  limited  to  lawful  means  to 
protect  disclosure. 

H.R.  748.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Reduces  or  eliminates  certain  payments  by 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents  for  medical  services  under  the 
civilian  health  and  medical  plan  of  the  uni- 
formed services   (CHAMPUS). 

H.R.  749.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  persons  who  were  widowed  during  the 
18  month  period  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
eligible  for  annuities  under  such  program. 

H.R.  750.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Entitles  specified  enlisted  members  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  special  pay  as  computed  under  this 
Act  If  such  an  individual  agrees  to  remain 
in  the  Ready  Reserve. 

H.R.  751.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Entitles  specified  members  of  the  armed 
forces  reserves  to  retirement  pay. 

H.R.  752.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Includes  foster  children,  as  defined  in  this 
Act.  within  the  definition  of  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

H.R.  753.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Repeals  the  existing  ex- 
emption, under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  of  bank  holding  companies  which 
are  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or- 
ganizations, from  the  prohibition  under  such 
Act  of  ownership  or  control  by  bank  holding 
companies  of  any  company  which  is  not  a 
bank  and  which  engages  in  activities  other 
than  banking. 

H.R.  754.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  establishing  and 
carrying  out  programs  for  instructing  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students  In 
citizenship  and  ethics. 

H.R.  756.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to:  (1)  render  on-site  consultation 
and  advice  to  any  employer,  upon  the  request 
of  such  employer,  concerning  compliance 
With  the  Act;   and    (2)    establish  programs 


for  the  education  and  training  of  employers 
and  employees  concerning  hazards  in  par- 
ticular industries. 

H.R.  756.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  all  contracts 
financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  Federal 
funds  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  quali- 
fied bidder. 

H.R.  757.  January  4,  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Establishes  six  regional  Presidential 
primary  election  districts  and  sets  dates  for 
primary  elections  to  be  held  in  such  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the 
national  political  conventions.  Prohibits  any 
State  from  conducting  a  Presidential  primary 
election  except  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
H.R.  758.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of 
the  Revolution's  Southernmost  Battlefields 
National  Park  in  Florida. 

H.R.  759.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Establishes  a  United  States  Agency 
for  World  Peace  within  the  Department  of 
State  to  research  problems  relating  to  achiev- 
ing peice.  Requires  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  to  establish  a  Laboratory  for  peace 
to  administer  and  develop  its  research  pro- 
grams. Requires  the  Director  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  government  agencies  concern- 
ing United  States  efforts  for  peace. 

H.R.  760.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  health  in- 
surance benefit  program  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  providing  for  Federal  pay- 
ment of  health  insurance  premiums  on  be- 
half of  eligible  individuals. 

Establishes  a  Health  insurance  Advisory 
Board  to  develop  guidelines  for  administering 
this  program. 

H.R.  761.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Abol- 
ishes diversity  of  citizenship  as  a  basis  of 
civil  Jurisdiction  of  United  States  district 
courts. 

H.R.  762.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Makes 
it  unlawful  for  a  parent  to  kidnap  his  minor 
child. 

H.R.  763.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Sub- 
jects nationals  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  employed  by,  or  are  members 
of,  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  district  courts  for  their 
crimes  committed  outside  the  United  States. 
Provides  for  the  apprehension,  restraint,  re- 
moval and  delivery  of  such  persons. 

H.R.  764.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits former  Federal  employees  who  partici- 
pated in  a  contract  formulation  the  value  of 
which  exceeded  $10,000  from  being  employed, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  by  anyone  who  has 
direct  interest  in  the  contract. 

H.R.  765.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Desig- 
nates 30  days  as  the  maximum  period  which 
an  Individual  accused  of  a  Federal  crime  may 
be  held  for  examination  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  person  is  Insane  or  other- 
wise so  mentally  incompetent  as  to  be  un- 
able to  stand  for  trial. 

Revises  the  procedures  to  be  taken  upon  a 
finding  of  mental  Incompetency  to  direct, 
where  possible,  commitment  of  the  accused 
to  State  or  local  authorities  for  hospitaliza- 
tion according  to  State  or  local  law. 

H.R.  766.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires lobbyists  and  other  legislative  agents 
to  file  with  the  Comptroller  General:  (1)  a 
notice  of  representation;  and  (2)  activity 
reports. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  and  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  767.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Permits  military  service  per- 
formed by  an  individual  after  December  1955 
to  be  included  in  determining  the  aggregate 
period  of  service  on  which  a  civil  service 
annuity  Is  based,  even  though  such  individ- 
ual is  eligible  for  social  security  benefits. 

Requires  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
exclude  from  such  annuity  an  amount  equal 
to  that  portion  of  the  monthly  benefit  attrib- 
utable to  the  individual's  military  service. 

H.R.  768.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Requires  that  all  Federal  agen- 


cies submit  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committeas  a  prospectus  concerning  any 
proposed  research  grants  with  a  value  greater 
than  $25,000  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the 
commitment  of  Federal  funds. 

H.R.  769.  January  4.  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  Duval  County,  Florida. 

H.R.  770.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  construct  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  to  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  the  University  of 
Florida  College  of  Medicine  In  its  training 
and  education  of  medical  students  in  Jack- 
sonville. 

H.R.  771.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  no  individual  shall  pay  an  Income 
tax  of  less  than  10  percent  of  his  adjusted 
gross  Income  which  exceeds  $30,000  ($60,000 
for  married  indlvldtials  filing  jointly). 

Provides  that  for  purposes  of  this  Act  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  shall  be  computed  with- 
out regard  for  the  exclusion  for  interest  on 
government  obligations. 

H.R.  772.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  a  taxpayer,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  elect  to  treat  qualified  ar- 
chitectural and  transportational  barrier  re- 
moval expenses  which  are  paid  or  Incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  as  expenses  which  are 
not  chargeable  to  capital  account.  Deems 
such  expenses  so  treated  as  allowable  tax  de- 
ductible expenditures. 

H.R.  773.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  award  a  scholarship 
for  full-time  undergraduate  study  to  any 
child  who  was  a  dependent  of  a  public  safety 
officer  killed  in  the  performance  of  duty  and 
who  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  or  Is 
enrolled  in  an  Institution  of  higher 
education. 

H.R.  774.  January  4.  1977.  International 
Relations.  Prohibits  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  from  licensing,  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
from  engaging  In  or  allowing,  any  export  of 
nuclear  fuel  or  technology  to  any  country 
which  is  not  a  party  to  a  nuclear  nonprolifer- 
ation  treaty  and  which  develops  any  nuclear 
enrichment  or  reprocessing  plant  without 
concluding  an  agreement  with  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  Euratom 
against  diversion  to  a  country  not  a  party 
to  a  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty,  unless 
the  President  waives  such  prohibition  In  the 
interests  of  national  security  and  so  reports 
to  Congress  90  days  prior  to  such  licensing 
or  authorization. 

H.R.  775.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  II  (Old- Age,  Stirvivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the  amount 
of  outside  Income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

H.R.  776.  January  4.  1977.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Establishes  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  otherwise  uncompensated  losses 
resulting  from  oil  pollution. 

Imposes,  within  certain  monetary  limits. 
Joint,  several,  and  strict  liability  on  the  own- 
ers and  operators  of  each  pollution  source. 
Requires  petroleum  facilities  and  certain  ves- 
sels to  maintain  evidence  of  financial  respon- 
sibility in  an  amount  equal  to  applicable  lia- 
bility limits. 

Sets  forth  procedures  for  identifying  and 
publicizing  pollution  sources. 

H.R.  777.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  include  as  employers  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  States  and  political  subdivisiona 
thereof. 

H.R.  778.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  study  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
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HELSINKI  ACCOI  D6 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESdKTATTVES 


Monday,  March  28. 


Sp<  aker, 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr, 
nizing  the  growing  interest  ir 
human  rights  in  relationshi]  i 
visions  of  the  Helsinki  accor  Is 
Insert  a  statement  given  by  /  nna 
tus  of  the  Czechoslovak  Na^onal 
cil  of  America.  Mrs.  Paltus 
Commission  on  Security  and 
in  Europe  on  March  15,  or 
of  the  violations  of  the 
vision  in  Czechoslovakia 
Stattmewt  bt  Anna  Faltds  ok  Behalt  or 

THE    CZECKOSLOVAK    NaTIONAiJ  CoTTNCII.    OF 

Amebica 

Czecho8lo4rak 


a  Idi' 


Bascet 


Euro;  le 


Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Council  of  America  welcomes 
nlty  to  testify  before  the 
curtty  and  Cooperation  in 
mony    will    concern    the    area 
families. 

Permit  me  first  to  say  a  few 
our  organization.  The  Council 
In  1918.  It  is  a  national  or 
Americans  of  Czech  and  Slova): 
also  serves  as  an  umbrella 
for  other  similar  associations, 
several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Czech  and  Slovak  origin. 

Since  the  Soviet  invasion  _ 
of  Czechoslovakia  In  August, 
thovisands  of  Czechoslovak  citiz 
homeland.  The  CouncU   has 
those   who  came  to   the   Unlt^ 
helped  them  to  get  established 
assistance  and  guidance  in 
lean  citizenship  and  in  other 
langxiage  was  a  barrier. 

Many   of   those   who   fled 
left   their   minor   children    in 
grandparents    or    other    relatlvi  s 
cases  the  wife  stayed  behind.  T!  i 
refugees  hoped  that  they  woulf 
bring  their  families -out  of  Czi 
once  they  got  establidhea  in  a  w 
try.  Unfortunately,  the  Czechoslc. 
Ities  decided  otherwise — clalmli  g. 
husbands,    father    or    parents —  is 
may  be — had  left  Czechoslovkia 
that  it  was   not  in   the  state' 
allow  Its  citizens  to  leave  the 
them. 
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In  1970  the  Czechoslovak 
reritored   to   blackmailing   the 
hortlng  them  to  pay  so-called 
lawyers  in  Czechoslovakia  who 
to  them  by  the  government  as 
defense,  as  they  faced  criminal 
for  their  '•illegal"  presence  abroa 
gees  were  informed  that  should 
to    Ignore    this   demand,   their 
Czechoslovakia  would  be  requlr 
fees.  Others,  in  order  to  "legalU 
abroad,  were  ordered  to  pay  up 
sands  of  dollars  for  their  educa 
©Slovakia.  There  actions  of  the 
government  were  aimed  at  _ 
the  refugees  for  their  own 

their  relatives  left  behind. 

them  to  return  to  Czechoslovailia 
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H.R.  779.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  study  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  all  FedereU  agencies  every  10 
years. 

Terminates  each  such  agency  10  years  after 
the  submission  of  such  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  unless  Congiress  acts  to 
continue  sucb  agency. 
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H.R.  780.  January  4,  1977.  Anned  Services. 
Requires  that,  upon  request,  members  or 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services  or 
their  dependents  be  given  essential  medical 
and  dental  care  In  any  facility  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Allows  such  individuals  to 
receive  nonessential  care  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  space  and  facilities  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  medical  and  dental  staff. 
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To  our  knowledge  only  very  few  refugees 
submitted  to  this  pressure.  The  great  major- 
ity of  them  stayed  abroad,  haunted  by  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  ever  seeing  their  fam- 
ilies again,  but  with  a  resolve  to  try  and  try 
again,  in  the  hope,  that  somehow,  sometime 
in  the  future,  the  Czechoslovak  government 
would  be  persuaded  to  let  their  families  go. 
The  Helsinki  Accords,  signed  on  August  1, 
1976,  were  condemned  by  many  of  us,  as  we 
felt  that  the  Soviet  Union  scored  another 
point  at  the  expense  of  the  nations  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  However,  as  it  turned 
out.  Basket  III  of  the  Accords  has  given  the 
miUions  of  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
something  solid  to  hold  onto  in  their  quest 
for  more  individual  freedom.  It  has  also  given 
them  hope  for  a  better  world  and,  among 
other  things,  for  the  reunification  of  families, 
forced  by  government  policies  to  live  apart. 
Unfortunately,  the  continuous  flow  of  in- 
formation which  we  receive  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  the  Czechoslovak  government  is  not 
living  up  to  the  promises  It  made  at  Hel- 
sinki. The  instances  where  permission  to  emi- 
grate is  granted  are  few  and  far  between.  And 
even  though  At  the  close  of  1976,  the  Czecho- 
slovak authorities  allowed  some  children  to 
Join  their  parents  who  made  their  home 
abroad,  hundreds  of  families  are  still  waiting 
for  a  more  humane  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Czechoslovak  government. 

The  delaying  tactics  u<-ed  by  the  Czechoslo- 
vak authorities  concerning  permission  to  emi- 
grate and  the  Issuance  of  an  exit  permit  are 
too  numerous  to  list  here.  Pew  examples  be- 
low wiU  Illustrate  the  point  we  wish  to  make. 
Every  applicant  for  permission  to  emigrate, 
for  example.  Is  required  to  attach  to  the  ap- 
plication 10  documents,  none  of  which  may 
be  more  than  30  days  old  at  the  time  the 
application  Is  submitted  for  approval.  These 
documents  Include:  (a)  »Tltten  consent 
from  the  applicant's  place  of  employment  to 
the  effect  that  his  employer — (local,  regional 
or  state  authority  or  a  party  functionary  in 
a  factory,  as  there  Is  no  private  enterprise 
in  Czechoslovakia) — has  no  objection  to  his 
emigration;  (b)  simUar  certification  from  the 
military  administration:  (c)  extract  from  the 
Penal  RegUter;  (d)  information  as  to  paid 
taxes  or  any  other  obligations  the  applicant 
may  have  to  socialist  institutions;  (e)  cur- 
riculum and  a  statement  giving  his  reasons 
for  his  desire  to  emigrate.  This  document  has 
to  contain  information  on  the  applicant's 
education,  salary,  other  benefits,  property 
status  and  a  declaration  whether  he  will  re- 
quest release  from  Czechoslovak  citizenship. 
With  delays  artificially  created  by  local,  re- 
gional and  state  authorities,  the  stipulation 
that  none  of  these  documents  be  more  than 
30  days  old  at  time  of  application  is  almost 
Impossible  to  meet. 

When  and  if  the  applicant  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  emigrate,  then  another 
appUcation  has  to  be  executed,  this  time  for 
the  Issuance  of  an  exit  permit,  to  which  an- 
other set  of  documents  has  to  be  attached. 
This  form  contains  106  questions  which  the 
applicant  is  obligated  to  answer.  These  ques- 
tions inquire  also  as  to  whom  the  applicant 
plans  to  visit — or  Join —  abroad;  that  person's 
address,  occupation,  address  of  his  employer, 
his  last  visit  to  Czechoslovakia;  his  reasons 
for  staying  abroad  and  whether  he  left  the 
country  without  the  permission  of  Czecho- 
slovak authorities. 

Older  person,?,  receiving  social  security  pen- 


sions, who  are  granted  permission  to  emi- 
grate, have  to  tign  a  statement  renouncing 
their  right  to  this  benefit  and/or  to  any  other 
benefit  that  may  be  due  them.  Under  these 
adverse  conditions,  the  emigration  of  older 
persons,  who  wish  to  Join  their  relatives 
abroad,  is  generally  not  opnosed,  as  their  de- 
parture me^ns  fewer  recipients  of  social  secu- 
rity penslonsl  and  fewer  "unproductive"  per- 
sons making  demands  on  the  country's  health 
services.  1 

However,  younger  people,  or  young  families, 
who  apply  for  cermLssion  to  emigrate  to  Join 
their  parents  oV  other  close  relatives  abroad, 
are  not  only  encountering  difficulties,  they 
actually  become  wlcitms  of  renrlgils — such  as 
dismissal  from  a  Job  and/or  denial  of  higher 
education  to  their  chUdren.  This  Is  happen- 
ing despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  appli- 
cants cite  in  their  applications  the  Helsinki 
Accords  and  the  promises  made  by  all  the 
signatories — the  Czechoslovak  goverment  in- 
cluded— to  facilitate  emigration  and  the  re- 
unification of  families. 

There  are  hundreds  of  cases  of  divided 
families  but  because  many  of  the  applicants 
are  afraid  to  talk,  we  know  of  only  about  65 
applications  with  relatives  living  in  the 
United  States.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  been 
resolved  satisfactorily.  In  soine  cases  per- 
mission to  emigrate  has  been  denied  re- 
peatedly. Appteals  were  allowed  with  a  chance 
of  submitting  a  new  application.  This,  how- 
ever, resxtlted  in  another  refusal  that  led  to 
another  appeal  and  another  application.  The 
resulting  merry-go-round  presents  great 
hardships  for  the  people  concerned.  In  several 
cases  permission  to  emigrate  was  refused  by 
the  highest  authority  with  no  further  appeal 
permitted. 

May  I  ask  your  Indulgence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments more. 

All  the  obstacles  I  have  described  here  are 
applied  also'when  Czechoslovak  authorlt'ies 
want  to  prevent  visits  here  to  relatives  who 
fled  Czechoslovakia.  There  are  many  Amer- 
icans of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent  in  this 
country  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
visit  here  by  a  relative  from  Czechoslovakia. 
Many  do  come.  But  many  others  cannot. 
A  few  years  ago  an  official  policy  was  adopted 
by  Prague  which  explicitly  stated  government 
intention  to  force  expatriates  back  to  Czecho- 
slovakia by  refusing  to  let  their  relatives 
there  come  here  for  a  visit.  As  far  as  we 
know  that  policy  is  still  in  force. 

What  may  not  be  realized  is  that,  since 
1928,  a  legal  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Czechoslovakia  says  that  If  a  citizen  from 
one  country  gains  citizenship  in  the  other,  he 
loses  the  first  citizenship  automatically. 
Despite  the  treaty,  which  both  countries, 
recognize  as  In  force.  Czechoslovak  officials 
maintain  that  the  naturalized  Amerlc&n  is 
still  a  Czechoslovak  citizen  until  he  applies 
for  a  release  from  his  Czechoslovak  citizen- 
ship. Exit  permits  have,  therefore,  been  re- 
fused with  the  excuse  that  the  relative  in  the 
United  States  is  still  a  Czecho-zlovak  citizen 
and  that  he  may  want  to  come  back.  The 
authorities  take  forever  to  process  an  appli- 
cation for  release  from  Czechoslovak  citizen- 
ship and  they  retain  the  option  to  turn  It 
down.  Thus,  In  these  instances,  not  only  Is 
Czechoslovakia  acting  in  contradiction  to  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  but  It  Is  violation  of  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  Council  has  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission for  evaluation  four  volumes  (about 
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450  pages)  of  documentation  on  the  viola- 
tions by  the  Czechoslovak  government  of 
Basket  III  of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  Today  we 
would  like  to  make  part  of  the  hearings 
"Charter  77",  the  Human  Rights  Manifesto, 
which  was  signed  in  Czechoslovakia — despite 
threats  of  violence  and  Incarceration — by 
close  to  600  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life, 
requesting  the  Czechoslovak  government  to 
abide  by  Its  Constitution  and  by  the  Accords 
It  signed  in  Helsinki. 


SELLING  ARMS  TO  THE  ENEMY 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  it 
is  an  event  unpleasant  to  remember,  my 
colleagues  should  recall  that  it  was 
9  years  ago  when  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia  to  "liberate"  it 
from  the  Czechoslovakians.  Only  days 
after  the  United  States  and  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives celebrated  a  "renewed  part- 
nership" between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  recognition  of  the  Soviets' 
peaceful  intentions  in  Europe,  Soviet 
troops  by  the  thousands  poured  over  the 
Czech  borders  for  7  days  until  the 
Czechs  were  beaten. 

When  the  Soviets  came,  they  came  in 
great  numbers.  They  came  in  such  large 
numbers,  in  fact,  that  there  were  not 
enough  troop  transport  carriers  to  bring 
them  into  Czechoslovakia,  and  Life  and 
Time  magazines  of  that  fateful  week  re- 
ported instances  of  Russians  traveling 
on  bicycles  and  in  milk  wagons  in  order 
to  bring  off  their  strategic  offensive. 

With  the  construction  of  Ford  and 
Mack  truck  plants  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
invading  Russian  troops  will  not  be  bur- 
dened by  such  logistical  problems  in  the 
future.  Along  with  these  profitable  ven- 
tures by  private  American  companies 
which  have  improved  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
armored  motorpool,  companies  like  IBM 
have  peddled  technologically  advanced 
computers  and  air-traflfic  control  equip- 
ment which  the  Soviets  are  using  on  their 
observation  units  at  Russian  military 
bases.  IBM  is  not  alone.  Many  other 
American  based  multinational  corpora- 
tions have  been  less  American  than 
multinational  in  their  pursuit  of  dollars 
in  the  market  of  a  totalitarian  society 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  America  must  and  will 
be  destroyed. 

A  sober  and  timely  analvsis  of  this 
incredible  situation  has  just  been  written 
by  Miles  Costick,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
foreign  affairs  and  trade  analyst.  His 
major  studv,  "United  States-Soviet  Com- 
puter Capabilities,"  is  scheduled  for 
spring  publication  by  the  Georgetown 
University  Center  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies.  Highlights  of  his 
observations  are  included  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Conservative  Digest.  It  concerns  a  sub- 
ject which  will  become  increasingly  dis- 
cussed as  American  policymakers  are 
asked  to  give  a  more  frank  and  realistic 
assessment  of  Soviet  military  and  stra- 
tegic intentions  and  estimate  how  far 
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American  companies  may  go  in  possibly 
financing  our  own  future  national  peril. 
The  article  follows: 

Selling  Arms  to  the  Enemt 
(By  Miles  Costick) 

During  the  last  four  years  American  com- 
panies have  sold  the  Soviet  Union  more  than 
$300  million  worth  of  advanced  computer 
equipment— material  crucial  to  modernizing 
the  Soviet  military  machine. 

The  giants  of  our  computer  industry,  in- 
cluding Control  Data,  IBM,  Sperry-Rand  and 
General  Electric — have  sent  Russia  and  East 
Europe  computers,  peripheral  equipment, 
software  and  manufacturing  know-how,  and 
have  even  built  computer  component  plants 
for  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

And  a  major  new  deal  that  wlU  further 
erode  U.S.  security  is  in  the  works.  Late  last 
year  Control  Data  received  permission  from 
the  National  Security  Council,  after  inter- 
vention by  Henry  Kissinger,  to  sell  very  so- 
phisticated computers  to  America's  two  big- 
gest enemies. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  receive  the  Cyber 
7300,  a  large  scientific  computer  ideal  for 
military  applications  and  about  16  years 
ahead  of  current  Soviet  computer  capability. 

And  Communist  China  will  acquire  the 
Cyber  172,  used  In  the  U.S.  for  antUubma- 
rine  warfare,  nuclear  weapons  calculations, 
and  large  phase-array  radar  systems  that 
track  ICBM's. 

Computers  are  essential  to  modern  war- 
fare. Computers  themselves  are  used  for  both 
navigation  and  weapons  guidance  in  modern 
missiles,  aircraft,  tanks,  high-performance 
satellite-based  surveillance  systems,  ABM  de- 
fense systems  and  submarines. 

And  without  computers  modern  weapons 
systems  could  not  be  built,  integrated,  tested, 
deployed,  kept  combat-ready  or  operated. 

All  technologies  revolutionizing  warfare, 
such  as  glros.  lasers,  avionics,  nucleonics, 
propulsion  and  computers  themselves,  are 
dependent  on  computers. 

For  example,  the  world's  most  advanced 
computers  (ILLIAC  IV.  CDC  STAR-lOO,  Texas 
Instruments'  ASC  and  Ooodyear's  STARAN 
IV)  were  built  with  the  aid  of  several  large 
computers. 

In  short,  today's  emerging  technologies  are 
as  dependent  on  computers  as  the  tech- 
nologies of  the  first  industrial  revolution  were 
dependent  on  energy. 

In  the  present  era  of  technological  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  enjoys  now  and  is  expected  to  main- 
tain a  10  to  12  year  advantage  in  computer 
technology,  provided  there  are  no  Ill-con- 
sidered exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
communist  countries. 

HENRY    SAro    YES 

Computer  technology  In  the  Soviet  Union 
is  almost  totally  dependent  on  Western  Im- 
ports, and  there  are  several  significant  fea- 
tures of  Western  computer  technology  that 
the  Soviets  have  failed  thus  far  to  acquire. 

The  first  is  mass  production  of  high-quality 
computer  components,  subsystems,  and  sys- 
tems. The  second  is  reliability  engineering 
and  quality  control.  The  third  is  the  creative 
dynamism  characteristic  of  the  Western 
computer  scene. 

The  fourth  Is  computer  software:  Soviet 
software  today  Is  no  further  advanced  than 
Western  software  was  m  1960.  However  in- 
teresting Soviet  work  on  the  theory  of  auto- 
matic programming  may  be,  it  has  not  led 
to  software  that  economizes  programming 
time  and  makes  computers  more  accessible  to 
users. 

The  fifth  area  of  weakness  In  Soviet  com- 
puters Is  memory  storage,  both  Internal  and 
external.  Even  the  most  advanced  computers 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Germany  have  acute  memory  problems. 

The  Soviets  are  making  every  effort  to  close 
these  gaps  by  buying  them  from  us.  And  they 
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scored  notable  successes  with  this  strategy. 
(They  also  continue  to  steal  or  Illicitly  buy 
secrets  from  private  citizens.) 

Control  Data  has  been  one  of  the  Soviets* 
richest  sources.  The  company  recently  agreed 
to  develop  Jointly  with  Moscow  the  next 
generation  of  large  high-speed  computers,  the 
Cyber  series,  and  to  build  a  plant  that  can 
manufacture  them. 

The  Cybers  are  high-speed,  large-volume 
scientific  computers,  suitable  for  military  and 
intelligence  operations.  Only  12  such  instal- 
lations exist  in  the  world,  and  they  belong  to 
such  organizations  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  NASA  and 
the  National  Security  Agency. 

This  Control-Data-Soviet  venture  would 
create  a  serious  competitor  for  VS.  com- 
puter sales  overseas  and  would  sharply  up- 
grade Soviet  mUltary  potential.  American 
sources  in  Moscow  put  the  agreement's  ulti- 
mate worth  at  more  than  $500  miUion. 

In  the  last  dozen  years  Control  Data  has 
sold  communist  countries  about  40  com- 
puter systems,  and  has  established  a  Joint 
operation  with  Romania,  which  It  is  now 
expanding  to  produce  peripheral  equipment. 
Integrated  circuits  and  software. 

The  company's  strategy  is  to  increase  its 
share  of  the  communist  bloc  computer  mar- 
ket, and,  in  combination  with  communist 
computer  producers,  to  Increase  penetration 
of  the  developing  countries'  markets. 

And  Control  Data  has  an  agreement  pend- 
ing to  manufacture  lOO-msgablt  disk  mem- 
ory units  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  would 
considerably  enhance  Soviet  computer  capa- 
bilities. 

The  granddaddy  of  computer  companies, 
IBM,  has  frequently  sold  advanced  com- 
puters to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
It  sold  the  USSR  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  Industrial  computer  in  the  world 
for  use  at  the  Kama  River  track  plant,  and 
in  1974  it  sold  Hungary  the  advanced  370- 
155. 

This  sale,  which  required  the  personal 
approval  of  Kissinger,  violated  U.S.  policy 
in  that  the  computer  was  more  powerful 
than  the  buyer  required,  was  unknown  in 
the  East,  and  could  be  copied  or  diverted 
for  military  purposes. 

IBM  has  several  other  pending  computer 
orders  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Including  a 
triplex  36065  computer  system  for  Soviet  air 
traffic  control,  which  would  have  obvious 
military  uses. 

Other  firms  selling  computer  equipment, 
know-how  or  manufacturing  capability  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  Include  Singer,  Dataproducts 
and  Willi  Passer. 

While  America  would  never  consent  to  give 
complex  military  technology  directly  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  have  entered  into  com- 
mercial and  scientific  agreements  which  have 
the  same  effect. 

As  former  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Clements  has  said,  'There  have  been 
some  significant  losses  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy to  the  communist  countries,  particularly 
in  electronic  and  very  exotic,  sophisticated 
machine  tools." 

And  Britain's  NATO  envoy.  Sir  John  Kil- 
llck,  recently  stated.  "Clearly  something  Is 
amiss  when  the  Soviet  Union's  all-consum- 
ing military  machine  continues  to  gather 
speed  and  strength,  while  its  economy  is  in- 
creasinsily  dependent  on  Western  exports." 

Yet  six  high-technology  trade  associations 
have  warned  Congress  against  permitting  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  control  transfer  of 
strategic  technologies. 

"In  a  civilian  government  such  as  ours,  the 
control  and  administration  must  reside  apart 
from  the  military,"  recently  demanded  Peter 
F.  McCloskey,  president  of  the  Computer  and 
Business  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Control  Data's  William  Norrls  puts  it  more 
bluntly,  "Our  biggest  problem  isn't  the  So- 
viets, It's  the  damn  Defense  Department!" 
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MINIMUM  WAC  rE 


HON.  MARJORIE  S 


or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1977 


Mrs.   HOLT.   Mr.   Speaker 
Carter  proposes  Increasing 
wage  from  $2.30  to  $2.50 
organized  labor  chiefs  are 
proposal,  because  they  wan 
wage  of  $3  an  hour,  and 
of  Congress  are  talking  ahJDUt 
raising  at  a  figure  somewha 

The  real  issue  is :  How  miich 
employment  do  you  want  to 
ident  Carter's  proposal  wotjld 
or  prevent  the  creation  of  a 
ber  of  jobs;   the  unions 
level  that  would  cost  many 

When  we  speak  of  the 
we  are  referring  to  the 
to  the  unskilled— teenagers 
whose  productivity  cannot  j 
pay.  They  are  in  entry-leve 
are  essential  for  the  work 
necessary  for  later  employ njent 
er-paying  jobs. 

If  the  young  worker  lear|is 
in  his  first  job,  if  he 
and  makes  a  good  record, 
solid  foundation  for  future 
opportunities   at   higher   ^. 
often  works  at  an  entry-leve 
money  for  further  education 

These  jobs  are  important, 
the  most  alarming  problem* 
Congress  is  the  extremely  1 
youth  unemployment.  TTiere 
cient  jobs  for  the  young 
the   labor  market.   The 
rate  for  teenagers  remains 
percent  of  those  seeking  wo^k 
real  tragedy. 

In  Background  Paper  No 
by  the  Congressional  Budget 
September  21,  1976,  there  is 

cussion  on  the  impact  of 

legislation.  The  paper,  entl 
Options  for  the  Teenage  _ .. 
Problem,"  makes  this  point 

There    Is    a    general 
minimum  wage  reduces 
what  below  what  it  would 
there  is  no  consensus  on  the 
its  effect  on  employment  or 
ability  of  training  and 
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This  much  is  clear:  When 
a  job  exceeds  Its  value  to  tl^ 
the  job  will  be  eliminated 
ployer  will  create  a  job  that 
more  than  it  would  be  worth 

Some  people  argue  that  th » 
wage  must  be  raised  to  relieire 
nomic  hardship  caused  by  ir  Ration 
what  about  those  who  woulc 
ployed,  because  of  a  highei 
wage?  Their  joblessness  would 
sidizing    the    employed    whc 
trom  the  raised  minimum  wa  re 

Then,  with  cries  of  alarm 
unemployment  rate,  the  Cor 
nish  in  to  create  more  public 
adding  many  bUlions  to 
spending   and   causing   mor^ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Legislating  a  higher  minimum  wage  is 
not  an  answer  to  any  problem. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  the  prob- 
lem we  are  attending  when  we  discuss 
the  minmum  wage.  We  are  not  discuss- 
ing the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
ican workers  who  are  earning  consider- 
ably more  than  the  minimum.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  of  young  people  and  the  un- 
skilled generally,  who  need  work  expe- 
rience in  entry-level  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned  for 
these  people,  and  raising  the  minimum 
wage  would  not  help  them. 
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Republic  which  the  Soviets  overthrew  in 
1920. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  congratulate  all 
Byelorussians  and  commend  them  for 
their  spirit,  courage,  and  resolve  on  this 
59th  anniversary  of  their  independence 
proclamation.  liet  us  also  join  them  in 
hoping  that  very  soon  Byelorussia  may 
truly  reestablish  the  glorious  republic 
whose  founding  we  commemorate  today. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OP  THE 
BYELORUSSIAN  REPUBLIC 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 


OF   NEW    YORK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, March  25,  was  a  day  of  joyous  cele- 
bration and  inspiration  to  all.  On  that 
day  in  1918  the  freedom  loving  people  of 
Byelorussia  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rus- 
sian imperialism  and  declared  them- 
selves a  free  and  sovereign  people  and 
republic.  Sadly,  the  reemergence  of  this 
proud  and  ancient  state  after  nearly  150 
years  of  tsarist  domination  was  short 
lived. 

The  type  of  scourge  and  oppression 
which  swept  the  new  republic  within 
months  was  far  worse  than  any  it  had 
previously  known.  The  infant  democracy 
had  barely  taken  its  first  exhilarating 
breath  of  freedom  when  the  Bolshevik 
armies  poured  across  its  borders  and 
stifled  it  under  a  blanket  of  repression. 

But  the  preserving  spirit  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian people,  the  driving  force  behind 
the  Independence  movement,  could  not 
and  will  not  be  quelled.  In  World  War 
II,  the  Byelorussians  had  to  repel  two 
invaders,  the  Germans  and  Soviets,  in 
order  to  protect  the  borders  of  their 
homeland.  Por  this  brave  defense  of  their 
democratic  ideals  more  than  2,000,000  of 
them  paid  with  their  lives.  Once  the  Ger- 
mans were  expelled  the  Soviets  reverted 
to  well-tried  methods  to  control  the  Bye- 
lorussian people:  Execution  squads,  mass 
deportations,  and  many  forms  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  repressions. 

Even  now,  the  Byelorussians  continue 
to  resist  vigorously.  There  is  mini- 
mal membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
despite  the  many  advantages  rendered  a 
member.  The  farm  workers  resist  au- 
thority on  the  collective  and  state  farms, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  chronic  defi- 
ciencies in  Soviet  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

The  many  efforts  by  Moscow  to  de- 
stroy the  national  spirit  and  longing  for 
independence  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
have  met  with  dismal  failure.  To  this 
day,  they  have  never  renounced  their 
deep  desire  for  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic government,  as  embodied  by  the 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECnCXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  59  years 
ago  on  March  25  the  Byelorussian  people 
achieved  national  independence  and  re- 
gained their  freedoms  which  had  been 
lost  to  czarist  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  The  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  proclaimed  in  the 
capital  of  Minsk  while  still  under  Austro- 
German  occupation.  However,  this  free- 
dom was  shortlived,  and  ended  when  the 
Central  Powers  were  defeated  during  the 
Pirst  World  War.  The  nation  was  split 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  but 
soon  fell  under  Soviet  domination  which 
continues  today. 

The  Byelorussian  people  have  endured 
much  since  that  time.  During  World  War 
II,  Byelorussia  was  ruled  imder  German 
hegemony  for  3  years.  During  that  time, 
the  Nazis  tried  to  "restore"  Byelorussian 
nationalism  and  destroyed  everything 
that  was  Soviet-influenced.  When  the 
Soviets  regained  power,  they  reversed 
this  process.  Several  million  Byelorus- 
sions  were  killed  as  the  Soviets  reasserted 
themselves. 

Despite  this  oppression,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  managed  to  excel  in 
many  fields.  Most  notable  is  the  Byelo- 
russian folklore,  among  the  finest  and 
most  colorfial  in  Eastern  Europe.  Por 
their  daily  livelihood,  the  Byelorussian 
people  work  the  land.  Despite  its  imsuit- 
ability  for  agriculture,  they  have  pro- 
duced potatoes,  fodder,  flax,  wheat,  rye. 
and  barley  .Urban  industries  are  develop- 
ing also,  especially  in  farm-related  pro- 
duction. 

The  Byelorussian  people  have  endured 
a  great  deal  under  Soviet  domination, 
and  yet  they  have  managed  to  maintain 
their  hopes  for  eventual  freedom.  On  this 
day  of  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic,  we  raise 
our  voices  with  those  of  other  Americans 
of  Byelorussian  descent  for  the  future 
self-determination  of  their  mother  coim- 
try. 

At  this  time,  we  can  also  implore  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stand  by  the  commit- 
ments they  made  under  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  and  allow  the  Byelorussian 
people  greater  freedom  of  movement, 
greater  access  to  new  ideas,  «md  renewed 
contacts  with  relatives  and  loved  ones. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TV  CAMERAMAN-REPORTER  COM- 
PILES IMPRESSIVE  LIST  OF  FEL- 
ONY ARREST  ASSISTS 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  outstanding  television  pho- 
tographer-reporter. Butch  Manning,  of 
channel  12-WDEF  TV  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  has  for  some  time  been  aiding 
police  in  that  city  in  apprehending 
criminals  to  such  an  extent  that  Asso- 
ciated Press  writer  Eric  Newhouse 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  write  a  feature 
story  on  the  activities  of  Mr.  Manning. 
The  story  was  carried  on  the  AP  State 
wire  and  subsequently  carried  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  newspapers  in  Tennessee. 

Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  story, 
Mr.  Manning's  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  the  promotion  thereof, 
and  the  style  of  Mr.  Newhouse's  writing, 
I  would  like  to  offer  this  story  to  my  col- 
leagues attesting  to  the  result  of  citizens 
who  go  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  help- 
ing their  fellow  man: 

(By  Eric  Newhouse) 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. — Like  another  mild- 
mannered  reporter,  roving  television  news- 
man Butch  Manning  catches  crooks. 

But  instead  of  swooping  down  from  tall 
buildings.  Manning  alerts  police  on  a  two- 
way  radio  to  the  location  of  a  getaway  car. 
Then,  as  they  make  the  pinch,  Manning  is 
on  the  scene  industriously  filming. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  he  has  been 
responsible  for  12  felony  arrests. 

"Good  Lord,  that's  a  better  record  than 
many  of  our  officers, "  exclaims  one  veteran 
police  officer.  A  police  spokesman  says  the 
department  Is  considering  some  sort  of 
award  for  Manning. 

Shortly  after  Joining  WDEF-TV  here. 
Manning  logged  his  first  arrests.  After  two 
men  robbed  a  convenience  store  at  knife- 
point. Manning  spotted  the  getaway  pickup 
truck  and  flagged  down  officers  to  make  the 
arrests. 

Then  he  helped  police  break  up  a  major 
shoplifting  ring,  followed  a  hit-and-run 
driver  until  police  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
spotted  two  more  armed  robbers  downtown 
getting  into  a  getaway  car. 

"He  was  also  responsible  for  arresting  five 
people  who  robbed  a  stop  'N'  Go  store  here 
recently."  says  Patrolman  Joe  Stansifer. 

"He  didn't  have  to  do  it — he's  a  civilian — 
but  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  follow  that 
car  for  about  four  miles,  reporting  his  loca- 
tion and  direction  at  various  times." 

When  Stansifer  made  the  arrests.  Manning 
was  ready. 

"I  parked  about  100  feet  back  and  got  my 
camera  out."  he  says.  -We  got  good  footage 
of  them  being  searched  and  the  police  find- 
ing the  weapons  in  the  car." 

In  addition  to  his  arrest  record,  Manning 
has  a  better  than  average  record  as  a  rescue 
worker. 

Late  last  summer,  he  responded  to  a  call 
that  a  boy  had  been  bitten  by  a  copperhead 
atop  Signal  Mountain  and  found  that  the 
towns  only  ambulance  was  in  service  down- 
town. 

"The  boy's  hand  had  begun  to  swell  up 
real  good  so  I  volunteered  to  take  him  to  the 
hospital  because  we  had  radio  communica- 
tion, he  says.  "So  we  turned  on  the  emer- 
gency flashers  and  the  headlights  and  ran 
into  town." 


On  another  occasion  last  summer.  Man- 
ning helped  county  police  carry  a  shooting 
victim  and  an  incapacitated  officer  down  a 
mountainside  on  a  brutally  hot  day. 

"I  know  the  police  and  rescue  workers 
quite  well,  and  I  consider  most  of  them  my 
friends,"  he  says.  "I  help  them  all  I  can  be- 
cause then  I  don't  feel  so  bad  about  asking 
them  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  help 
me  out — and  I  hope  they  don't  feel  so  bad 
about  It  either." 


Is  possible,  but  this  bill  would  only  destroy 
this  sport  and  tremendous  Income  the  govt. 
is  receiving  not  help  It. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorge  D.  Andros. 


H.R.  5644 


THOROUGHBRED  RACING 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  George 
Andros,  an  acknowledged  expert  on  the 
subject  of  thoroughbred  racing,  deals 
with  H.R.  4090. 

I  believe  the  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Andros'  views  on  that  im- 
portant subject  matter: 

Dear  John:  This  Monday  before  Congress 
who's  who  in  racing  will  be  present  to  op- 
pose House  Bill  H.R.  4090  which  proposes  a  20 
per  cent  withholding  on  racetrack  winnings 
of  $1,000.00  or  more. 

As  Northern  California's  number  one  rac- 
ing patron  I  believe  this  bill  will  not  only  kill 
racing  in  the  entire  U.S.  at  costs  of  hundreds 
of  millions  annually  to  the  govt,  but  It  will 
be  very  costly  to  the  taxpayers  who  will  have 
to  be  burdened  with  additional  tens  of  mil- 
lions, for  all  the  employees  who  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  apply  for  Unemploy- 
ment checks  as  It  will  throw  out  some  two 
hundred  thousand  persons  out  of  work  and 
possibly  more. 

Because  I  am  a  tremendous  taxpayer  In- 
directly due  to  racing  and  have  absolutely 
no  ties  with  management  or  the  racing  In- 
dustry, I  am  very  concerned  about  the  pro- 
cedures In  raising  taxes  for  our  government 
when  a  bill  like  this  is  allowed  to  pass  which 
could  only  be  detrimental  to  the  people  who 
are  the  ones  who  will  suffer  when  poor  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  our  government  Is 
not  protected  for  its  citizens.  Horse  racing 
Is  more  than  a  17  billion  dollar  industry 
which  employees  hundreds  of  thousands 
throughout  the  United  States  and  possibly 
close  to  a  million  Indirectly  as  It  helps  the 
farmers,  the  soft  drink  Industry,  the  beer  In- 
dustry, the  meat,  poultry,  fish,  bakery,  farm- 
ers producing  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  hay, 
oats,  barley,  in  addition  to  many  other  In- 
dustries, but  It  also  helps  the  printing  In- 
dustry and  circulates  monies  to  radio,  tele- 
vision, newspapers,  magazines  and  many 
other  forms  of  advertising  as  well  as  bringing 
in  more  money  to  the  govt,  than  all  the  other 
spor&  combined  by  a  very  large  percentage. 
In  addition  to  all  this  most  of  the  race  tracks 
in  the  United  States  are  privately  owned  and 
not  subsidized  by  the  govt,  as  are  most  of  all 
the  other  sports,  so  under  these  conditions  I 
feel  as  our  representative  here  In  Northern 
Calif,  and  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine,  I 
know  you  will  understand  what  I  am  saying 
is  a  fact,  and  I  appeal  to  you  John  to  address 
the  Congress  before  the  meeting  this  Monday 
to  enlighten  our  Representative  throughout 
the  United  States  so  they  could  understand 
the  problems  that  could  and  would  appear  If 
H.R.  4090  is  permitted  to  stand.  As  one  who 
has  been  acquainted  with  racing  for  over  38 
years  I  believe  my  knowledge  of  this  industry 
is  well  known  here  In  Northern  California 
and  my  main  concern  Is  to  upgrade  the  so- 
called  King  of  Sports  while  at  the  same  time 
maximizing  as  much  income  for  the  govt,  as 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  5644,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  adapt  the  Federal  food  stamp 
and  commodity  distribution  programs  to 
the  unique  realities  of  American  Indian 
tribal  life.  This  bill  is  identical  to  legis- 
lation introduced  in  the  Senate  today 
and  similar  to  legislation  S.  3235  which 
passed  the  Senate  3  years  ago,  only  to 
be  deleted  by  this  Chamber  in  confer- 
ence. Since  that  time  the  failures  of  the 
food  stamp  program  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  repeatedly  required  the  spe- 
cific extension  of  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program  authority,  which  expires 
September  of  this  year.  Therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  action  such  as 
H.R.  5644,  in  a  few  months  our  Indian 
people  will  be  left  with  only  the  Federal 
food  stamp  program  to  meet  their  basic 
food  subsistence  needs. 

The  problems  which  contribute  to  the 
failures  of  State  operation  of  the  cur- 
rent food  programs  include:  First,  the 
great  distances  Indian  people  must 
travel  on  poor  roads  to  certification  and 
issuance  centers;  second,  the  imrespon- 
siveness  of  State-administered  programs 
to  the  unique  food  problems  of  Indian 
people:  and  third,  the  great  distances 
needy  Indian  people  must  travel,  with- 
out the  availability  of  public  transpor- 
tation, to  reach  food  stores  offering  nu- 
tritious foods  at  affordable  prices.  In  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example, 
the  range  of  round  trip  distances  which 
some  people  must  travel  on  six  Minne- 
sota reservations  to  the  nearest  food 
stamp  certification  and  issuance  center 
is  from  10  to  260  miles. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  bill 
which  are  intended  to  build  flexibility 
into  the  Federal  food  programs  available 
to  our  Indian  people.  First,  it  provides 
each  tribe  with  a  choice  of  electing 
which  family  food  programs  they  prefer. 
Second,  it  provides  for  Federal  payment 
of  100  percent  of  the  costs  necessary  to 
administer  the  programs.  This  modest 
but  necessary  increase  in  Federal  admin- 
istrative costs  shall  be  available  to  either 
the  State  or  tribal  administrative  agen- 
cies. Third,  the  bill  provides  for  tribal 
administration  either  separately  or  con- 
currently of  the  food  stamp  and  com- 
modity distribution  programs  with  ade- 
quate support  and  technical  assistance 
to  assure  program  administration  in  a 
responsible  fashion. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  adjusting 
food  stamp  and  commodity  distributior 
program  operation  in  a  manner  geared 
to  the  special  geographic  and  cultural 
circumstances  existing  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. I  request  your  support  of  this 
bill  to  assist  in  accomplishing  this  end. 
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Mrs.     PETTIS.     Mr 
March  31.    1977.  Col.   Peter 
U.S.    Air    Force    Commande 
Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center 
tachment  51  at  Norton  Air 
will  retire  from  active  duty 
years  of  military  service. 

Colonel  Economy  has  had 
guished  military  career  beginning 
his  enlistment  in   the  U.S. 
following  the  outbreak  of  Woijld 
and      throughout      his 
through  the  ranks  to  his  present 

During  World  War  II.  he 
nated  as  Instructor  and  liaisor 
Brazilian  Air  Force   cadets 
training  in  the  United  States, 
this  assignment.  Colonel  Ecoiomy 
responsible  for  the  training  off 
Mexican  Air  Force  Fighter 
personnel.  Accompanying  the 
to  the  Philippines.  le  Shima. 
nawa.   Colonel   Economy   was 
Mexico's  second  highest 
the  President  of  Mexico.  He 
American  officer  on  active 
so  honored. 

In  1951,  Colonel  Economy 
the  T-6  Mosquito  Squadron 
including  a  front-line  assigni^ent 
the  French-Canadian  Royal 
ment.  While  on  a  later 
Taiwan,  the  colonel  was  agai^i 
sible  for  the  training  of  Air 
sonnel  from  the  Republic  of  Ctina 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
distinguished    military   career 
Economy  has  a  most  admira  >le 
ground  in  civic  and  communi^^ 

During    his    assignment    i 
Colonel  Economy  organized 
nent  home  for  the  provision 
a  regular  basis  to  the  multitud  ; 
gee  orphans  in  the  town  of  Pjon 
South  Korea. 

In     1955,    Colonel    Economic 
headed  efforts  to  raise  fund! 
building  of  an  annex  to  a  pub  ic 
and  the  acquisition   of  needed 
supplies  for  the  village  of 
Mexico.  In  honor  of  Colonel 
efforts,  the  people  of  that  village 
placed  a  brass  plaque  on  th 
the  wall  of  the  school  bearing 

In   addition   to  the   above 
Mr.    Speaker.    Colonel 
further  distinguished  himself 
ning  eight  awards  from  the 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge, 
letters  and  essays  on  specific 
lating  to  the  basic  constitutioiial 
and    responsibilities    Inherent 
American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  tha 
leagues  join  me  today  in 
this  fine  officer  on  his  many 
ments  and  In  commending 
demonstrated  respect  and  lovn 
country. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INCREASING  THE  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 


March  28,  1977 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  with  Mr.  Moss  the  In- 
dependent Regulatory  Agencies  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  increase 
congressional  oversight  over  independent 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  consequently 
reduce  the  executive  dominance  over 
such  agencies. 

Beginning  in  1889,  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Congress 
has  created  a  number  of  agencies  to 
regulate  highly  sensitive  aspects  of  our 
economic  system  and  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety.  Each  of  these 
agencies  was  established  as  a  subordi- 
nate arm  of  the  Congress  to  undertake 
assigned  legislative  and  judicial  functions 
within  general  statutory  standards. 
However,  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations,  these  agen- 
cies have  become  increasingly  subject  to 
executive  control  and  dominance. 

Meanwhile,  the  importance  of  con- 
gressional oversight  and  the  need  for 
agency  accountability  to  the  public  has 
been  emphasized  in  recent  years.  For 
example,  a  comprehensive  report  on 
"Federal  Regulation  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form" published  in  1976  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  stressed  that — 

A  government  truly  of  and  for  the  people 
must  be  accountable  to  them.  An  important 
part  of  this  accountability  is  oversight  by 
the  Congress  which,  in  turn.  Is  answerable 
to  the  citizens  Its  members  collectively  serve. 

The  Independent  Regulatory  Agencies 
Act  which  we  have  introduced  today 
would  Implement  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  on  "Federal 
Regulation  and  Reform"  and  would 
thereby  expand  congressional  oversight 
and  the  accountability  of  regulatory 
agencies.  This  legislation  would 
strengthen  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
by: 

First,  requiring  Senate  confirmation 
for  appointments  of  agency  chairmen; 

Second,  requiring  the  simultaneous 
submission  of  agency  budget  requests  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget; 

Third,  authorizing  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies  to  control  all  civil 
litigation  through  their  own  attorneys; 

Fourth,  terminating  the  requirement 
of  clearance  of  agency  legislative  pro- 
posals by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and 

Fifth,  by  affording  prompt  access  to 
the  records  of  independent  regulatory 
agencies  by  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 


RURAL   WATER   PROGRAM 
ASSESSMENT  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1977 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced — together  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee — a  bill  cited  as  the 
Rural  Water  Program  Assessment  Act 
of  1977. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
and  Credit  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture recently  held  hearings  on  the 
drought  situation  In  the  United  States. 
While  it  is  obvious  from  those  hearings 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  being 
done  by  a  number  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies — including 
regional  commissions  and  authorities — 
on  various  aspects  of  water  resources, 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  single  place, 
repository,  or  document  that  one  may 
refer  to  which  contains  information 
about  water  resource  studies,  reports, 
data,  et  cetera.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
water  resource  information  regarding 
conservation  and  usage,  water  tables, 
water  sedimentation,  et  cetera,  is  being 
made  available— at  least  in  the  form 
and  to  the  extent  it  should — to  potential 
users  of  that  information.  The  users 
would  Include  legislative  bodies  such  as 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Water  Resources  Council 
conduct  water  resource  studies  of  one 
kind  or  another  and  publish  consider- 
able information  which  may  be  of  great 
interest  to  a  great  number  of  people. 
However,  I  seriously  doubt  that  much 
of  the  information  collected  at  substan- 
tial cost  to  our  taxpayers — Federal. 
State,  and  local — is  reaching  many  of 
those  who  can  and  should  be  using  it. 

This  bill  is  no  far-reaching  piece  of 
legislation.  It  authorizes  only  $25,000 
for  something  which  I  would  hope  could 
be  done  with  existing  funds  available 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  More- 
over, It  calls  for  the  information  to  be 
made  available  in  90  days,  because  the 
task  should  be  one  which  is  manageable 
within  that  time  span.  Moreover,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  have  this  kind  of 
information  available  as  we  consider 
other  legislation  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit  which  relates  to  watersheds,  water 
resources,  water  sedimentation,  and  even 
land  use. 

Given  the  drought  conditions  which 
exist  in  this  country  and  the  pessimistic 
prospects  forecast  for  the  next  couple  of 
years,  I  believe  this  information  should 
be  available. 

If  in  the  course  of  hearing  on  this  bill 
it  turns  out  that  the  Department — alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal 
agencies — can  or  will  provide  this  infor- 
mation   without    legislation,    certainly 
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that  would  be  acceptable  in  lieu  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  However,  I  believe 
the  Information  should  be  submitted 
promptly  and  In  usable  form. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  GREECE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  we  free  people  of  the  world  are 
concerned,  the  Greek  people  were  the 
first  to  conceive,  experience,  and  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  independence,  thus 
we  look  upon  their  beautiful  country  as 
the  birthplace  of  democracy  and  many 
of  our  most  cherished  principles. 

More  than  2,000  years  ago  the  gifted 
and  insightful  ancestors  of  the  Greek 
people  founded  their  model  state  in 
which  freedom  with  all  its  blessings 
reigned  supreme.  That  was  their  age  of 
grandeur  and  glory.  But  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  their  country 
was  in  turmoil:  fell  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  and  was  never 
free  of  tyrants  again  until  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century. 

On  March  25,  1821,  the  inevitable  re- 
volt occurred  as  the  Greek  people,  led 
by  Prince  Alexandros  Ypsilantis  and 
Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras,  rose  up 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  suppression  af- 
fixed by  the  Ottoman  Turks  more  than 
four  centuries  before.  A  national  assem- 
bly met  the  following  year  at  Epidaurus, 
independence  was  proclaimed  and  a  con- 
stitution drafted. 

Since  1821  Greece  has  been  a  sovereign 
state,  and  the  Greeks  in  their  mainland 
have  been  masters  of  their  own  fate. 
But  that  is  not  to  say  that  their  society 
and  their  very  lives  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  serious  threat  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  do  well  to 
remember  not  only  the  war  of  1821,  but 
also  the  courageous  and  unfaltering 
Greek  resistance  stagsd  against  the 
Fascists  during  the  Second  World  War, 
and  the  successful  struggle  against  the 
Communists  following  that  war. 

Thus,  the  friendship  Greece  and 
America  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years 
is  founded  on  the  principles  we  both 
stand  for:  freedom,  virtue,  and  in- 
tegrity. For  this  reason  I  am  sure  that 
friendship  will  continue  for  many  years 
more.  In  the  words  that  President  Eisen- 
hower said  in  1953,  after  Greece  had  de- 
feated the  Communists,  at  the  cere- 
monies conferring  the  Legion  of  Merit 
on  King  Paul : 

.  .  .  Greece  asked  no  favor  except  the  op- 
portunity to  stand  for  those  rights  In  which 
It  believed,  and  It  gave  to  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  battle  ...  a  battle  that  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  all  free  men  and  free  women 
everywhere. 

On  this  day  of  joyous  celebration.  I 
join  all  my  countrymen  in  wishing 
Greece   well,    and    sincerely    thank    all 
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those  of  Greek  ancestry,  in  my  district>  THE  BOUNDARY  WATERS  WILDER- 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  America,  for  theiir       NESS  ACT — THE  NEED  FOR  CON- 
many   invaluable   contributions   to  our        GRESSIONAL  ACTION 
history  and  our  culture.  

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January 
I  introduced  the  Boundary  Waters  Wil- 
derness Act,  a  bill  to  extend  full  wilder- 
ness protection  to  the  1 -million-acre 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  area  in  north- 
ern Minnesota.  Forty-five  Members  of 
the  House  have  since  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2820. 

The  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  area — 
BWCA — has  been  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy since  its  inclusion  in  the  national 
wilderne-ss  preservation  system  in  1964; 
we  have  witnessed  a  proliferation  and 
intensification  of  disputes  in  the  courts 
and  in  the  media.  At  root  is  the  question 
of  what  activities  and  uses  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  an  area  which  has 
been  designated  as  a  national  wilderness. 
Motorboating.  snowmobiling,  and  com- 
mercial timber  harvesting  have  been  per- 
mitted during  the  last  13  years  despite 
the  BWCA's  wilderness  status.  The  threat 
of  mining  and  mineral  exploration  con- 
tinues to  cloud  the  area. 

The  95th  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  two  bills  quite  differ- 
ent in  their  approach  to  resolving  the 
BWCA  issue.  My  bill  would  forbid  motor- 
boating,  snowmobiling,  logging,  and  min- 
ing in  the  entire  1  million  acres.  A  bill 
to  be  introduced  soon  by  Representative 
Jim  Oberstar  would  establish  a  600,000- 
acre  Boundary  Waters  Wilderness  Area 
and  a  500,000  acres  Boundary  Waters  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  which  motor- 
boating,  snowmobiling,  and  logging  on  a 
limited  basis  would  be  allowed. 

It  is  critical  that  Congress  act  on  the 
issue  this  session.  The  courts  have  stated 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  ambi- 
guities of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act  re- 
garding the  management  of  the  BWCA 
must  be  clarified  by  the  Congress  or  the 
E.xecutive,  not  by  the  courts.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  earlier 
this  month  to  review  a  decision  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which 
opened  certain  stands  of  virgin  timber 
within  the  BWCA  to  logging.  A  volun- 
tary agreement  to  suspend  logging  will 
expire  in  September.  Timber  companies 
will  begin  cutting  this  fall  unless  Con- 
gress acts. 

A  number  of  articles  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  Minnesota  newspapers  calling 
attentioirto  the  responsibilities  Congress 
must  shoulder.  Speaking  of  the  timber 
problem,  an  editorial  in  the  March  9 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  noted: 

Those  who  want  the  state's — and  one  of 
the  nation's— last  stands  of  virgin  timber 
saved  and  the  quality  of  the  BWCA  as  a 
wilderness  preserved  must  look  to  the  Con- 
gress— to  a  statutory  ban  on  lagging  among 
other  things. 

The  editorial  concludes  by  observing: 

There  are  millions  of  acres  in  Minnesota 

outside  the  BWCA  open  to  snowmobile  trails, 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977" 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  MarcH  25 
marked  the  59th  anniversary  of^  the 
Byelorussian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Like  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Byelorussian  proclamation 
was  a  daring  venture,  an  affirmation  of 
national  self-determination  in  the  face 
of  formidable  odds. 

Unfortunately,  within  9  months  of  the 
creation  of  the  independent  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic,  the  Soviet  Union 
declared  it  would  replace  that  independ- 
ent state  with  a  puppet  nation  known  as 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. 

To  their  shining  credit,  the  Byelorus- 
sians held  the  massive  and  relentless 
Soviet  forces  at  bay  for  more  than  2 
years.  In  1921,  however,  the  valiant 
Byelorussian  troops  finally  succumbed  to 
the  brute  strength  of  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sors. 

Since  1921,  Byelorussia  has  been  only 
a  colony  in  the  vast  Soviet  empire.  Yet 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  still  finds  expression.  Resist- 
ance to  Soviet  oppression  has  been  so 
vigorous  that,  according  to  the  Byelorus- 
sian Congress  Committee  of  America,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  relentlessly  pur- 
sued, imprisoned,  and  persecuted  over  6 
million  Byelorussians  in  an  effort  to 
dampen  their  libertarian  spirit.  This 
month,  under  the  pretext  of  an  anticor- 
ruption  campaign,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
placed more  than  60  Byelorussian  Com- 
munist Party  officials  with  individuals 
more  responsive  to  the  will  of  Moscow. 
Clearly,  Soviet  imperialism  has  still  not 
crushed  the  yearning  for  self-determina- 
tion among  the  Byelorussians. 

The  battle  for  Byelorussian  independ- 
ence is  also  waged  in  this  country.  Two 
distinguished  organizations — the  Byelo- 
russian American  Association  and  the 
Byelorussian  Congress  Committee  of 
America — continue  to  focus  the  spotlight 
of  world  opinion  upon  the  Soviet  subju- 
gation of  Byelorussia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Byelorussian  independ- 
ence is  a  dream  that  was  realized  too 
briefly.  Soviet  imperialism  has  deferred 
that  dream,  but  has  not  defeated  it. 

The  struggle  for  restoration  of  Byelo- 
russian independence  continues.  It  is  a 
cause  that  merits  the  sympathy,  and  the 
support,  of  all  who  cherish  liberty. 
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I  commend  the  editorial  an( 
articles  to  my  colleagues'  a 
would  also  like  to  insert  the 
cosponsors.  The  materials 
(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
BWCA  LOGGiNa  Cleared  by 
(By  Dean  Rebuffonl) 

The  U.S.   Supreme   Court  

the  4'^ -year  legal  battle  to  halt 
certain  virgin-timber  tracts  of 
Waters  Canoe  Area  (BWCA)  of 
Minnesota. 

Without  comment,  the  court 
quest  by  the  Minnesota  Public 
search  Group   (MPIRG)    that  It 
decision  of  a  lower  court  allow 
on  those  tracts,  which  cover  about 
of  the  BWCA's  Portal  Zone.  The 
that  MPIRG  has  lost  Its  last 
Judicial  review  of  the  case. 

Technically,    the   supreme 
opens  the  door  to  logging  on 
which    Include    stands    of    virgin 
black  spruce  and  red  and  white 
ever,  the  four  logging  companies 
federal  contracts  to  log  there  hav 
delay,  at  least  until  June,  any 
that  timber. 

That  agreement  was  made  In  _ 
the  request  of  Rep.  James  Obersta 
nesota  Democrat  whose  Eighth  I 
eludes  the  mlUlon-acre  BWCA.  He 
the  loggers  to  postpone  cutting 
gress  has  acted  on  a  bill  he  Is 
that  would  greatly  affect  the 

By  their  agreement  with  Oberst^, 
logging  companies  In  effect  will 
of  their  timber  cutting  until  i 
Most  logging  activity  in  the  BWdA 
Zone  occurs  In  the  winter,   whe  i 
adequate  snow  cover  to  constru  :t 
roads. 

Oberstar  is  sponsoring  a  bill 
that  would  enlarge  the  BWCA, 
it  into  two  management  zones — a 
area,  where  logging  would  be 
a  recreational  area,  where  it 
mltted. 

MPIRG  and  about  a  dozen  othet 
mental  groups  oppose  Oberstar's 
posal,  and  Instead  ar?  lobbying  li 
for  a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  Doi 
D-Mlnn.  Praser's  bill  would  end 
the  BWCA  by  providing  the  milliot 
with  full  wilderness  status. 

MPIRG  initiated  the  BWCA  ., 
In  late  1972,  suing  the  U.S.  Forest 
allegedly    violating    federal    ei 
laws  by  allowing  logging  in  the 
The  forest  service  manages  the  . 

MPIRG  was  soon  Joined  In  its  „ 
Sierra  Club.  Several  logging  compi , 
logging    contracts — called    "tlmbe 
from  the  forest  service  Joined  the 
side  of  the  federal  agency. 

The  lawsuit  was  directed  at  t. 
covering  more  than   10.000  acres 
MPIRG  and  the  Sierra  Club  v 
any  logging  in  the  BWCA.  The 
eventuaUy  modified   those   timbei 
that  they  now  apply  to  about  2, 

As  part  of  its  management 
BWCA,  the  forest  service  has 
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wilderness  area  Into  two  zones:  the  618,000- 
acre  Interior  Zone,  where  logging  is  pro- 
hibited, and  the  4l2.000-acre  Portal  Zone, 
where  It  is  allowed  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  2,700  acres  In  question  are  part  of 
about  160.000  acres  of  virgin  timber  within 
the  Portal  Zone.  The  Interior  Zone  contains 
354.000  acres  of  virgin  timber. 

In  early  1973,  U.S.  District  Judge  Miles 
Lord,  who  heard  the  case,  halted  logging  on 
the  virgin-timber  tracts.  His  injunction  re- 
mained in  effect  for  3Vi  years,  until  it  was 
lifted  last  Aug.  30  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

Judge  Lord  had  ruled  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  ban  logging  on  the  virgin-timber 
tracts.  But  the  St.  Louis-based  appeals  court 
said  Congress  wanted  the  BWCA  to  be  man- 
aged in  a  manner  that  would  maintain  its 
primitive  character  without  unnecessarily 
restricting  logging. 

The  appeals  court  said  that  "If  a  sub- 
stantive policy  change  is  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  virgin  timber  cutting  in  the 
BWCA,"  then  that  decision  "must  come  from 
Congress  or  the  responsible  executive  agency, 
not  from  the  courts." 

MPIRG  then  asked  the  supreme  court  to 
review  the  case,  contending  that  logging 
would  Inflict  "Irreparable  damage  .  .  .  upon 
a  unique  and  Irreplaceable  natural  resource." 

In  its  order  yesterday  denying  that  re- 
quest, the  high  court  said  Associate  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun  did  not  take  part  in  Its 
decision.  This  means  that  he  apparently 
disqualified  himself  from  hearing  the  case 
because  of  a  possible  conflict  of  interest. 

Before  being  named  to  the  high  court. 
Justice  Blackmun  was  a  private  attorney 
with  the  Mmneapolls  law  firm  now  named 
Dorsey,  Windhorst,  Hannaford,  Whitney  & 
Halladay.  It  represents  several  of  the  logging 
companies  Involved  In  the  BWCA  case,  in- 
cluding the  Boise  Cascade  and  Potlatch 
corporations. 

At  present,  limited  logging  is  under  way 
on  some  state-owned  lands  within  the  Por- 
tal Zone. 

(From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Mar.  9 

1977J 

BWCA  Fate  Up  to  Congress 

After  years  of  legal  battling,  the  fate  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  is,  ap- 
parently, now  out  of  the  courts  for  good, 
and  Its  fate  Is  up  to  Congress. 

Monday,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review  a  decision  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  which  had  reversed  a  lower  court 
(Miles  Lord's)  ruling  against  logging  of  cer- 
tain stands  of  virgin  timber  In  the  "portal" 
area  of  the  BWCA.  By  prior  agreement  of 
the  logging  companies,  cutting  wUl  be  de- 
layed at  least  until  June  to  allow  Congress 
to  decide  the  issue. 

The  situation  is  a  complicated  one  and 
requires  some  detailed  explanation: 

When  BWCA  was  established  in  its  pres- 
ent form  in  1964  by  act  of  Congress,  It  was 
divided  into  two  areas,  roughly  equal.  One 
was  the  so-called  Interior  Zone.  This  zone 
contained  around  350,000  acres  of  timber- 
land  that  has  never  known  the  loggers'  saws. 
The  other  Is  called  the  Portal  Zone,  and  it 
also  contains  stands  of  virgin  timber — about 
160.000  acres. 

The  present  controversy  Involves  only  the 
Portal  Zone,  and  only  about  2,700  acres  of 
that  virgin  timber. 

Back  in  1972,  environmental  groups 
charged  that  by  allowing  logging  In  the 
Portal  Zone,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  vio- 
lating federal  environmental  laws.  MPIRG 
(Minnesota  Public  Interest  Research  Group) 
brought  suit  In  federal  court.  In  1973  Judge 
Lord  ruled  that  Congress  had  intended  that 
all  the  BWCA  virgin  timber  should  be  pro- 
tected and  placed  a  ban  on  logging.  The  ban 
applied  specifically  to  about  2.700  acres  In- 
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volved  in  logging  contracts  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice had  with  timber  operators. 

Last  summer  the  appeals  court  lifted  the 
ban.  Its  effect  of  covirse.  would  be  to  open 
the  rest  of  the  Portal  Zone  (and.  absent  spe- 
cific rulings  by  the  Forest  service,  the  In- 
terior Zone)  to  logging. 

This  Is  where  Congress  comes  in.  The  ap- 
peals court  said  that  "If  a  substantive  policy 
change  is  to  be  made  with  respect  to  virgin 
timber  cutting  in  the  BWCA  (it)  must  come 
from  Congress  or  the  responsible  executive 
agency,  not  the  courts."  The  responsible  ex- 
ecutive agency  is  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (Forest  Service),  but  it  already  has 
come  down  on  the  side  of  logging,  at  least 
in  the  Portal  Zone.  So  those  who  want  the 
state's  (and  one  of  the  nation's)  last  stands 
of  virgin  timber  saved  and  the  quality  of 
the  BWCA  as  a  wUderness  preserved  must 
look  to  Congress — to  a  statutory  ban  on 
logging,  among  other  things. 

That's  where  two  Minnesota  congressmen 
come  in.  Rep.  James  Oberstar,  In  whose 
sprawling  8th  District  the  BWCA  exists,  and 
Rep.  Donald  Fraser.  representing  the  5th 
District  (Minneaoolls)  have  re-Introduced 
bills  on  the  BWCA  which  failed  passage  In 
the  last  session.  The  bills  differ  significantly. 
Oberstar  would  retain  the  division  of 
BWCA  Into  two  zones.  One  would  be  desig- 
nated the  Recreational,  the  other  the  Wilder- 
ness. In  the  Recreational,  logging  would  be 
permuted.  So  would  the  use  of  recreational 
vehicles  such  as  snowmobiles  (now  banned 
by  an  administrative  order)  and  motorboats. 
Hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  would  be  al- 
lowed. The  rest  of  the  BWCA  would  be  left  as 
is.  Presumably  this  means  logging  would  be 
possible  there,  too,  should  the  Forest  Service 
change  Its  mind. 

Fraser's  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
make  the  entire  BWCA  a  wilderness  area, 
banning  logging,  use  of  motorized  pleasure 
vehicles,  mining  and  mineral  exploration. 

Fraser  and  his  backers  argue  that  logging 
would  destroy  the  ecosystem  of  an  irreplace- 
able natural  treasure.  They  contend  that  ex- 
ploiting the  BWCA  for  its  virgin  timber  is  not 
economically  necessary  (the  area  constitutes 
only  a  tiny  percentage  of  available  U.S.  tim- 
ber resources)  and  that  whatever  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  private  persons  may  be  Involved  it  1« 
more  than  balanced  by  the  scientific  and  rec- 
reational value  of  preserving  this  last  canoe- 
country  wilderness  within  the  contiguous  4B 
states. 

To  those  who  argue  that  timberlands.  vir- 
gin or  otherwise,  require  the  modern  mft" 
agement  techniques  of  selective  harvesting 
Fraser  responds,  altogether  reasonably.  thAi 
nature  has  "managed "  the  area  quite  we" 
Indeed  for  eons.  He  Is  not  deterred  by  tb» 
argument  that  a  virgin  forest  "wastes"  ^» 
sources  and  maybe  destroyed  by  fire.  IndeeU 
he  and  other  conservationists  see  natural  flre^ 
as  the  ally  of  primitive  forest  lands.  Cutover 
pine  forests  tend  to  be  replaced  by  birch, 
aspen  and  other  less  desirable  species,  while 
a  fire  In  a  pine  forest  actually  speeds  the 
process  of  pine  reforestation  because  the  heat 
opens  the  seed  pods.  Millions  of  acres  of  cut- 
over  land  In  northern  Minnesota,  once  cov- 
ered by  white  and  Norway  pine  and  now  by 
"popple"  and  birch,  attest  to  the  truth  of 
this. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  In  Minnesota 
outside  the  BWCA  open  to  snowmobile  trails, 
thovtsands  of  lakes  and  streams  open  to 
motorboats.  The  logging  Industry  will  survive 
without  the  last  virgin  pines  In  the  state. 
Industry  will  not  crumble  under  a  BWCA 
mining  ban. 

Don  Fraser's  bill  Is  not  the  expression  of 
dreamy.  Impractical  Ideas  of  armchair  con- 
servationists. It  Is  an  attempt,  quite  practical 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  and  altogether 
reasonable  from  a  recreational  and  esthetic 
standpoint,  to  set  aside,  for  this  and  genera- 
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ations  succeeding,  something  of  our  heritage 
not  dedicated  to  private  aggrandizement. 

|From   the  Duluth    (Minn.)    News-Tribune, 

Mar.  8,  1977) 

BWCA   Logging   Now   Falls   to   Congress — 

Supreme   Court   Won't    Hear   Appeal 

Minneapolis. — The  battle  over  preserving 
virgin  timber  In  Minnesota's  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  leaped  Monday  from  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Congress,  where  battle 
lines  already  are  drawn. 

The  court  refused  to  review  a  decision 
which  allowed  timber  companies  to  log  in 
the  wilderness  areas.  The  refusal  ended  near- 
ly five  years  of  litigation  by  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Minnesota  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  and  in  effect,  gave  the  loggers  the 
go-ahead  to  harvest  virgin  timber. 

However  commercial  loggers  have  volun- 
tarily refrained  from  logging  until  July  to 
give  Congress  time  to  consider  the  issue. 

"It  means  that  legislation  to  protect  the 
boundary  waters  has  become  that  much  more 
urgent  because  no  longer  Is  any  court  action 
possible  to  halt  logging  in  the  virgin  forests," 
said  Michael  Milgrom,  an  attorney  for 
MPIRG,  which  first  filed  suit  to  stop  logging 
in  November  1972. 

Milgrom's  group  and  the  Sierra  Club  now 
will  begin  lobbying  for  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Donald  Fraser  to  ban  logging  through- 
out the  boundary  waters. 

The  logging  industry,  which  cheered  the 
high  court  decision,  is  backing  a  compromise 
bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  James  Oberstar  to 
declare  625,000  acres  as  wilderness  and  527,- 
000  acres  as  recreation.  The  recreation  area 
would  be  open  to  logging,  snowmobiling  and 
seaplane  and  boat  traffic.  The  Oberstar  bill 
also  prohibits  mining  in  the  whole  boundary 
area. 

Logging  In  the  BWCA  was  first  suspended 
In  1973  when  a  federal  court  ruled  that  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  prohibited  logging  In 
the  virgin  forest  land.  The  8th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  that  decision  last 
summer. 

In  urging  the  Supreme  Court  to  block  fur- 
ther logging,  the  research  group  said  logging 
could  cause  "Irreparable  damage  .  .  .  upon  a 
unique  and  Irreplaceable  natural  resource." 

The  BWCA  is  visited  annually  by  thousands 
of  people  for  a  variety  of  recreational  pur- 
poses on  Its  many  lakes  and  waterways  In  the 
Superior  National  Forest. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  manages  the 
entire  national  forest,  has  divided  the  BWCA 
into  two  zones — prohibiting  commercial  log- 
ging In  a  600,000  acre  "interior"  zone  but  al- 
lowing It  In  a  400,000  acre  "portal"  zone. 
About  150,000  acres  of  the  portal  zone  are 
virgin  forest. 

The  appeals  court  ruling  has  no  effect  on 
future  sales.  The  district  court's  ban  on  fu- 
ture sales  will  remain  In  effect  pending  preo- 
aration  by  the  Forest  Service  of  a  Superior 
Forest  Timber  Management  Plan  and  its  ac- 
companying environmental  Impact  state- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  ends  four 
years  of  litigation  and  makes  preservation 
legislation  "that  much  more  ureent,"  said 
Michael  Milgrom,  an  attorney  for  the  research 
group. 

He  said  logging  was  under  a  moratorium 
pending  the  outcome  of  two  bills  now  before 
Congress  which  would  prohibit  loeelne  to  one 
degree  or  another  in  the  Boundary  Waters 
area. 

Fraser  said  over  the  weekend  he  has  38 
sponsors  in  the  House  on  a  bill  to  ban  log- 
ging In  the  entire  BWCA. 

(From  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald.  Mar.  7. 
1977) 
Loggers  Win  BWCA  Battle 
Washington. — An  appeal  aimed  at  block- 
ing renewed  commercial  logging  in  Minne- 
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sota's  huge  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  was 
turned  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  today. 

The  justices  refused  to  review  a  decision 
by  the  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Covirt  of  Appeals  that 
logging  designated  under  existing  timber 
sales  may  be  resumed. 

Logging  In  the  one-mllllon-acre  BWCA. 
located  within  the  Superior  National  Forest, 
has  been  suspended  since  1973  when  a  fed- 
eral court  ruled  that  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  prohibited  logging  in  the  virgin  forest 
land  of  the  BWCA. 

The  appeals  court  reversed  that  decision 
last  summer. 

In  urging  the  Supreme  Court  to  block  fur- 
ther logging,  the  Minnesota  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  said  the  lower  court's  de- 
cision could  cause  "irreparable  damage  .  .  . 
upon  a  unique  and  Irreplaceable  natural  re- 
source." 

The  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  has  been 
visited  by  millions  of  persons  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  recreational  activities  centered  on  the 
area's  many  lakes  and  waterways. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  charged  with  man- 
aging the  entire  national  forest,  has  divided 
the  BWCA  Into  two  zones — prohibiting  com- 
mercial logging  in  a  600,000-acre  zone  but 
allowing  It  In  a  400,000-acre  zone.  About 
150,000  acres  of  the  smaller  zone  are  virgin 
forest. 

Commercial  logging,  carried  out  under  six 
separate  sales  contracted  between  1959  and 
1968,  continued  through  1973.  The  remain- 
ing timber  to  be  logged  Is  on  about  5.500 
acres  of  virgin  forest,  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  BWCA's  total  virgin  forests. 

The  research  group  told  the  high  court 
that  extensions  of  the  logging  contracts  were 
not  adequately  reviewed  under  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
which  require  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments, and  that  all  logging  In  virgin  forest 
land  is  prohibited  by  the  Wilderness  Act. 

The  appeals  court  ruling  allowing  con- 
tinued logging  carried  no  effect  for  future 
sales.  The  district  court's  ban  on  future  sales 
will  remain  In  effect  pending  preparation  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  a  Superior  National 
Forest  Timber  Management  Plan  and  Its  ac- 
companying environmental  Impact  state- 
ment. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

Mar.  8,  1977) 
Congress  Mulls  BWCA  Issue 

The  battle  over  preserving  virgin  timber  in 
Minnesota's  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
leaped  Monday  from  the  Supreme  Court  to 
Congress,  where  battle  lines  already  are 
drawn. 

The  court  refused  to  review  a  decision  that 
allows  timber  companies  to  log  In  the  wilder- 
ness areas.  The  refusal  ended  nearly  five  years 
of  litigation  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Min- 
nesota Public  Interest  Research  Group 
(MPIRG),  and  In  effect,  gave  the  loggers  the 
go-ahead  to  harvest  virgin  timber. 

However,  commercial  loggers  have  volun- 
tarily refrained  from  logging  until  July  to 
give  Congress  time  to  consider  the  Issue. 

"It  means  that  legislation  to  protect  the 
boundary  waters  has  become  that  much 
more  urgent  because  no  longer  Is  any  court 
action  possible  to  halt  logging  in  the  virgin 
forests,"  said  Michael  Milgrom,  an  attorney 
for  MPIRG,  which  first  filed  suit  to  stop 
logging  In  November  1972. 

Milgrom's  group  and  the  Sierra  Club  now 
will  begin  lobbying  for  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Donald  FYaser,  D-Mlnn.,  to  ban  logging 
throughout  the  boundary  waters. 

The  logging  Industry,  which  cheered  the 
high  court  decision.  Is  backing  a  compromise 
bill  introduced  by  Rep.  James  Oberstar,  D- 
Mlnn.,  to  declare  527,000  acres  as  recreation. 
The  recreation  area  would  be  open  to  log- 
ging, snowmobiling  and  seaplane  and  boat 
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traffic.  The  Oberstar  bill  also  would  prohibit 
mining  In  the  whole  boundary  area. 

Logging  In  the  BWCA  was  first  suspended 
In  1973  when  a  federal  court  ruled  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964  prohibited  logging  In  the 
virgin  forest  land.  The  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  that  decision  last 
summer. 

In  urging  the  Supreme  Court  to  block  fur- 
ther logging,  MPIRG  said  logging  could  cause 
"Irreparable  damage  .  .  .  upon  a  unique  and 
Irreplaceable  natural  resource." 

The  BWCA  Is  visited  annually  by  thou- 
sands of  people  for  a  variety  of  recreational 
purposes  on  its  many  lakes  and  waterways 
In  the  Superior  National  Forest. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  manages  the 
entire  national  forest,  has  divided  the  BWCA 
Into  two  zones — prohibiting  commercial  log- 
ging In  a  600,000  acre  "Interior"  zone  but  al- 
lowing It  In  a  400,000  acre  "portal'"  zone. 
About  150,000  acres  of  the  portal  zone  are 
virgin  forest. 

Cosponsors    of    H.R.    2820,    the    Boundary 
Waters  Wilderness  Act 
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(As  of  March  23,  1977) 
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Moakley  (Mass.) 
Moffett  (Conn.) 
Murphy  (111.) 
Ottlnger  (N.Y.) 
Nolan  (Minn.) 
Rallsback  (111.) 
Reuss(  Wis.) 
Richmond  (N.Y.) 
Scheuer  (N.Y.) 
Selberling  (Ohio) 
Sharp  (Ind.) 
Spellman  (Md.) 
Stark  (Calif.) 
Steers  (Md.) 
Vander  Jagt  (Mich.) 
Vento  (Minn.) 
Weiss  (N.Y.) 
Winn  (Kans.) 
Wlrth  (Colo.) 


GEORGE  L.  BURGER 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  passing  of  a  great  human 
being.  George  L.  Burger,  a  self-made 
man,  began  his  career  62  years  ago  by 
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hawking  newspapers  as  a  kit 
the  Perry  Building  and 
commercial  king  of  the 

Mr.  Burger  died  Friday  of 
tack  at  Peninsula  Hospital 
game,  where  he  was 
ment  for  a  blood  clot  in 

Mr.  Burger  grew  up  in  San 
Mission  district.  His  father 
he  was  11  years  old,  and  he 
selling  papers  to  help  support 
and  five  brothers  and  sisters 

Mr.  Burger  eventually  weilt 
potato  business  with  an  inltitl 
$6.32.  He  parlayed  that  stake 
enterprise  that  grows  and  bu; 
throughout  California. 

Along  the  way,  he  acquired 
made  him  the  dominant 
on  Port  of  San  Francisco  land! 
up  running  the  Franciscan 
In  Fisherman's  Wharf,  parkin  r 
oline  stations,  and  an  office 

More   importantly,   after  1 
come  a  success  himself, 
never  lost  his  identity  with 
trodden  or  common  people, 
and  generosity  is  legendary 
California. 

He  donated  tremendous  sum ; 
in  the  traditional  sense  to 
charities.  Additionally,  howev(  r 
countless  tens,  twenties,  and 
dreds  of  dollars  to  Individuals 
either  down  and  out  or 
shorts."  He  is  responsible  for 
education    for   several    youn 
whom  he  knew  were  in  need  o 
support  that  would  enable  th^ 
tinue  their  education 

Mr.  Burger  is  survived  by 
Helen,   who  resided   with 
Mateo;  his  son.  Kenneth,  of 
brother.   Louis,   of   San 
sisters,  Florence  Bassett  of 
Eileen  Burger,  of  Ban 
Kate  Colbert,  of  Sacramento 
grandchildren. 

He  will  be  missed  not 
family,  but  by  people  in  all 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members 
to  join  me  in  expressing 
family. 
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INDEPEN  3ENCE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINP.  JR 

OF    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN-iATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  19 '7 


Spei  ker 


dominat  Ion 


Mr.      RODINO.      Mr 

March  25  we  recalled  with  , 
sadness  the  brief  but  valiant  a 
the  people  of  Byelorussia  to 

freedom  from  Russian 

Following  the  Communist 

the  Byelorussians  acted  , 

cure  their  liberty,  proclaiming 
dependence    on    Marc^    25 
newly   established   Byelorussiah 
cratic  Republic  soon  adopted  a 
tlon  which  provided  for  free 
and    guaranteed    basic    humafc 
Within  a  matter  of  months 
troops  of  the  Soviet  regime 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

new  government  and  self-determination 
became  little  more  than  a  dream  for  the 
Byelorussian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  Americans 
of  Byelorussian  descent,  and  all  freedom 
loving  people  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  hope  that  the  day  will  arrive  when 
these  courageous  people  attain  the  lib- 
erty they  so  fervently  desire. 


WASPS 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1977 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  grant  official  recognition  to  the 
Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots,  com- 
monly known  as  WASPS.  The  effect  of 
this  legislation,  besides  commending 
their  fine  service  to  the  Nation  during 
the  Second  World  War.  would  deem  such 
service  to  have  been  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Benefits  ap- 
plicable to  other  World  War  n  service- 
men would  become  available  to  them; 
however,  payments  for  periods  previous 
to  enactment  of  the  act  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  millions  of  veterans  who 
have  worn  the  uniform  of  their  coimtry, 
and  I  believe  our  gratitude  is  rightfully 
shown  in  the  various  forms  of  assistance 
provided  through  our  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  this  grati- 
tude and  recognition  should  be  denied  to 
the  more  than  800  present  survivors  who 
also  courageously  served  their  country 
during  wartime  In  such  a  unique  and 
effective  fashion. 

During  their  brief  existence,  from  Sep- 
tember 1942  until  December  1944.  the 
1.000  WASPS  ferried  12,600  aircraft  a 
total  of  9,200,000  miles  to  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
served  as  instructors  and  technicians  In 
special  training  operations.  They  flew 
every  military  aircraft  manufactured  at 
the  time,  from  the  smallest  trainer  to  the 
Superfortress  B29  and  the  early  jet. 
Some  of  their  major  training  duties  In- 
cluded towing  target  sleeves  behind 
planes  so  fighter  pilots  and  antiaircraft 
batteries  could  practice  shooting  live  am- 
munition at  a  moving  target,  test-flying 
a  range  of  new  aircraft,  and  breaking  in 
newly  rebuilt  or  repaired  engines.  For 
these  dangerous  duties  they  received  $250 
per  month  and  one  dress  uniform,  work 
uniform,  and  overcoat. 

I  am  priviledged  to  have  three  former 
WASPS  living  in  my  district,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  one  of  them.  Mrs.  Codye 
Owen  Linder— WASP  Class  44-5— of 
Centervllle,  Ohio,  for  supplying  me  with 
background  information  on  the  WASPS. 
Mrs.  Linder  served  in  the  Training  Com- 
mand during  the  Second  World  War  and 
was  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the 
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country.  At  Egland  Air  Field  In  Florida 
she  ferried  planes  to  auxiliary  bases  and 
in  Greenwood,  Miss.,  she  flight-tested  re- 
built planes.  One  of  her  most  dangerous 
jobs  included  towing  target  sleeves  for 
antiaircraft  battery  practice  in  Laredo, 
Tex. 

According  to  Mrs.  Linder,  many 
WASPS  attended  officers  training  school 
and  to<*  military  courses  along  with 
male  military  pilots  without  any  special 
treatment.  They  were  on  24-hour  duty 
call  and  were  required  to  live  in  official 
military  housing,  subject  to  milltarj' 
rules,  regulations,  and  discipline,  and 
were  required  to  march  in  reviews.  Of 
the  38  WASPS  who  gave  their  lives  In 
service,  it  is  known  that  one  was  flying 
copilot  with  a  male  military  pilot.  The 
dead  pilot's  family  received  the  normal 
benefits— military  burial  with  full  hon- 
ors and  insurance — while  the  WASP  co- 
pilot was  awarded  none  of  them.  Her 
family  did  not  even  have  the  right  to 
display  a  Gold  Star. 

The  legislative  effort  to  accord  recog- 
nition to  the  WASPS  as  active  duty  per- 
sonnel began  in  1943  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  which  would  have  provided 
for  the  militarization  of  the  WASPS  by 
commissioning  them  Into  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  The  bill  failed  to  pass,  and  the 
WASPS  were  disbanded  in  1944.  Little 
was  heard  from  the  women  pilots  until 
last  year  when  a  bill  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  himself  a 
former  Air  Corps  overseas  ferry  pilot, 
which  would  have  provided  certain 
health  and  hospital  benefits  to  the 
WASPS.  The  provisions,  which  pa.ssed 
the  Senate,  were  stricken  from  the  final 
version  of  the  act. 

To  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  three  national 
veteraas  groups  support  this  legislation; 
The  Retired  Officers  Association,  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association,  and  the  Air 
Force  Association. 

I  hope  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  whole  House  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  honor  and  recognition 
owed  these  brave  women. 


UNIVERSAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
QUESTIONED 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF   VIRCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Goochland  Gazette  published  in  Mana- 
kind-Sabot  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  studied  President  Carter's  universal 
voter  registration  proposal  and  has  con- 
cluded that  it  "'would  only  allow  for  voter 
fraud  which  would  wipe  out  and  elimi- 
nate any  benefits  derived  from  easier 
registration." 

I  insert  the  editorial  in  full  for  the 
benefit  of  mj'  colleagues : 

Ake  All  Dxivkrs'  Licznses  Valid? 

Voter  registration  will  be  virtually  non- 
existent tinder  a  plan  President  Carter  will 
propose  to  Congress  this  week.  Voters  would 
be  able  to  register  for  Federal  election  on 
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the  voting  day,  simply  by  showing  either 
an  identlflcation  card  or  a  valid  driver's 
license,  or  another  acceptable  form  of 
identification. 

There  U  many  a  teenager  around  today 
with  a  valid  driver's  license,  but  with  a 
false  date  of  birth.  In  order  to  allow  that 
teenager  to  buy  beer.  With  this  type  of 
driver's  license,  would  It  allow  someone  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  to  vote  in  a  national 
election? 

Illegal  aliens  can  easily  obtain  social  se- 
curity numbers,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  payments.  Even  though  they 
are  in  this  country  illegally,  would  their  iden- 
tification cards  allow  them  to  vote  in  a  na- 
tional election,  even  though  they  are  citi- 
zens of  another  country?  If  universal  regis- 
tration is  to  come,  maybe  it  would  be  better 
to  use  as  an  identification,  the  BankAmeri- 
card  or  Master  Charge.  The  banks,  which 
Issue  these  cards,  are  certainly  more  exact 
In  ootaining  dates  of  birth,  residency,  or 
whether  the  person,  to  whom  the  card  Is  Is- 
sued, is  actually  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Universal  Voter  Registration  would  only 
allow  for  voter  fraud  which  would  wipe  out 
and  eliminate  any  benefits  derived  from 
easier  registration. 


SHIP  AND  CREW  ENJOY  MAINE 
HOSPITALITY 


VOTING    RECORD    OF    CONGRESS- 
MAN JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  months,  I  have  missed,  or  have 
not  been  recorded,  on  several  rollcall 
votes.  I  wish  to  record  here  what  my 
positions  would  have  been  had  I  been 
recorded  as  voting : 

Rollcall  No.  12,  motion  to  take  up 
House  Resolution  222  establishing  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  As-sassinations;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  13,  amendment  to  House 
Resolution  222  to  delay  full  scope  in- 
vestigations by  the  Assassination  Com- 
mittee until  it  makes  recommendations; 
"no." 

Rollcall  No.  14,  motion  to  pass  House 
Resolution  222;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  17,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 240,  to  give  congressional  approval 
to  certain  international  fishery  agree- 
ments; "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  19,  House  Resolution  252, 
instructing  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  ascertain  whether  Members  ac- 
cepted valuable  gifts  from  Republic  of 
Korea;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  20,  H.R.  692,  amending 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase  bond 
guarantee  authority;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  24,  motion  to  authorize  a 
special  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  Miss 
Marian  Anderson;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  46,  motion  to  provide  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  2846  to  amend  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  author- 
ize funds  for  certain  repairs;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  47,  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  2846  to  Committee  on  Public  Works 
with  instructions  to  report  it  back  con- 
taining an  amendment  that  would  re- 
duce the  authorization  by  $1.4  million; 
"no." 

Rollcall  No.  48.  motion  to  pass  H.R. 
2846;  "yea." 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
would  dispute  that  relations  between 
military  personnel  and  the  people  of 
communities  neighboring  their  installa- 
tions or  where  they  work  have  not  al- 
ways been  rosy.  And  both  sides  must  be 
complimented  for  "going  the  extra  mile" 
to  Improve  relations  in  this  "town  and 
gown"  relationship  between  the  military 
and  their  civilian  neighbors. 

Bath,  Maine,  Is  not  the  home  of  a  mili- 
tary base,  as  such,  but  has  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corp.,  a  private  shipyard  which 
constructs  and  overhauls  many  naval 
vessels.  As  you  and  my  colleagues  will 
note  from  the  following  article  written 
by  an  enlisted  sailor  who  serves  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Detroit  presently  undergoing 
overhaul  at  Bath,  relations  between  the 
crew  of  the  Detroit  and  the  local  com- 
munity could  not  be  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention the  article,  "Life  in  the  Yards: 
From  Detroit  to  Bath  •  •  *  And  Back 
Again"  by  JOl  Jerry  Atchison,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  1976,  issue  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  magazine  All  Hands  as  an 
example  of  a  situation  which  is  becom- 
ing the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
This  is  an  excellent  account  of  how  a 
shipyard,  its  workers,  local  citizens,  and 
businesses  have  welcomed  the  officers 
and  men  of  a  Navy  vessel,  and  of  how 
the  hospitality  and  warmth  of  the  town 
has  been  received  and  appreciated  by  the 
sailors. 

The  article  follows: 

Life  in  the  Yards 
(By  JOl  Jerry  Atchison) 

Every  morning  at  6:45  AM,  CWO  3  Richard 
Church.  USN,  commutes  from  Bath,  Maine,  to 
Detroit.  And,  every  evening  he  makes  the 
return  trip.  It's  a  routine  he'll  follow  until 
next  March  or  April. 

Church  isn't  a  millionaire  traveler  nor  ha.s 
he  discovered  the  ultimate  TAD  rlpoff.  He's 
the  ship's  Bosun  aboard  the  fast  combat  sup- 
port ship  USS  Detroit  (AOE  4)  which  can  be 
found  these  days  berthed  at  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  adjacent  to  cranes,  buildings  and 
equipment — a  ship  in  the  middle  of  overhaul. 

A  ship  overhaul,  technically.  Is  an  exten- 
sive period  of  time  set  aside  for  major  ship 
repair  and  refurbi.shing.  But,  for  the  sailor 
who  experiences  one — and  most  do — over- 
hauls conjure  up  a  mixed  bag  of  emotions. 
Borrowing  from  Dickens,  overhauls  have 
been  described  as  "the  best  of  times  .  .  .  the 
worst  of  times." 

"They  may  not  be  the  best  or  the  worst 
times,"  said  one  Detroit  sailor,  "But  they 
sure  are  different  times." 

And  so  they  are.  During  an  overhaul,  the 
familiar  seagoing  routines  give  way  to  con- 
trolled pandemonium  as  civilian  shipyard 
workers  swarm  over  the  decks,  ripping  out 
the  old  and  installing  the  new. 

Bath.  Maine.  Is  only  a  19-minute  fllpht 
north  from  Boston,  but  a  world  away  from 
the  big  city  hustle  and  noise.  Nestled  be- 
tween the  Kennebec  River  and  the  low.  pine- 
and  birch-oovered  hills  of  Maine,  It  is  a  town 
of  18th  and  19th  century  homes. 

In  the  middle  of  town  is  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  and  towering  over  both  the  Iron  Works 


and  the  town  Is  USS  Detroit.  The  Navy  ship 
has  become  an  Important  member  of  the 
community — a  kind  of  long  term  houseguest. 

Detroit's  skipper,  Captam  Guy  Crane  de- 
scribes the  relationship:  "In  my  book  the 
difference  (between  this  and  some  other 
overhauls)  has  been  the  great  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Bath  community  regarding  De- 
troit .  .  .  It's  a  family  and  'hometown'  kind 
of  feeling  that  best  describes  the  situation." 

Friendly  relations  between  sailors  and 
townspeople  are  not  a  mere  dividend — they 
are  essential.  The  ship  is  shut  down — no  alr- 
conditionlng.  fresh  water  or  waste  disposal — 
so  much  of  the  crew  must  live  In  the  small  lo- 
cal community  and  all  go  on  liberty  there. 

Officers  and  chiefs  have  been  put  up  In 
local  motels.  Other  senior  petty  officers  stay 
at  two-men-per-room  barracks  at  nearby 
Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick.  Although  the 
remainder  may  live  aboard  a  refurbished 
berthing  barge  tied  alongside  Detroit,  many 
have  opted  for  apartments  In  town. 

"We've  Joined  in — become  a  part  of  the 
community,"  said  Church.  "When  the  call 
went  out  from  the  local  hospital  for  emer- 
gency donations  of  blood,  the  crew  turned  out 
in  force.  That's  one  example  of  the  town 
needing  us  Just  as  we  need  the  town." 

The  relaxed  mix  of  sailors  and  civilians  Is 
highlighted  at  the  main  gate  to  the  shipyard. 

Early  every  workday  morning,  shipyard 
workers  and  sailors  mingle  as  they  head  from 
town  to  Detroit  and  the  day's  work. 

Seaman  Keith  Wiley  is  one  of  those.  "I'm 
sharing  an  apartment  with  others  In  town," 
he  said.  "We  get  a  bit  crowded  sometimes, 
but  it's  nice  to  get  off  the  ship  in  the  even- 
ing, particularly  after  the  long  hours  we  put 
In  at  work." 

Three  times  a  day  sailors  can  be  seen  strol- 
ling to  a  nearby  church.  The  building  enjoys 
this  unusual  dally  popularity  because  It  has 
been  converted,  by  the  shipyard.  Into  a  chow 
hall.  The  stained  glass  windows  help  counter 
tho  typical  Navy  galley  atmosphere. 

As  sailors  rn&ke  their  way  to  the  church- 
turned-galley,  Bath  residents  greet  them  from 
the  steps  of  large  old  seafaring  captains' 
homes  built  during  the  1800s. 

The  friendly  feelings  are  not  lost  on  the 
sailors.  Detroit  is  undergoing  a  complex  over- 
haul which  means  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
long  hours  for  all.  Friendly  people,  however, 
make  the  Job  much  easier. 

When  at  sea.  Detroit's  Job  is  as  complex  as 
the  multifarious  overhaul  she  is  now  under- 
going. She  Is  a  multlmlsslon  ship,  almost 
the  size  of  an  aircraft  carrier — with  a  crew  of 
only  600.  Operating  at  high  speeds,  the  ship 
furnishes  rapid,  simultaneous  delivery  of 
petroleum  products,  ammunition,  freight, 
provisions  and  mall  to  "customer"  ships 
while  steaming  close  alongside. 

"We  do  the  Jobs  of  stores  ships,  ammo 
ships  and  oilers,  all  rolled  into  one — with 
only  a  fraction  of  the  crew."  said  Church, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  men  responsible  for 
seeing  supplies  get  passed  successfully  from 
ship  to  ship. 

In  only  a  minute,  Detroit's  equipment 
can  transfer  enough  fuel  to  fill  the  tanks  of 
1000  family  cars.  She  completely  resupplles 
the  Navy's  largest  aircraft  carriers,  furnish- 
ing everything  from  food  to  fuel,  in  four  to 
six  hours.  And,  she  can  do  all  these  things  at 
speeds  up  to  30  knots. 

The  six-year-old  ship  has  performed  all 
the.se  tasks  at  a  considerable  pace.  Her  many 
deployments  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean have  taken  their  toll  on  men  and 
machinery.  It  was  time  for  her  maze  of 
winches  and  rigs  to  be  repaired  or  replaced, 
her  miles  of  wiring  to  be  inspected  and  her 
bulkheads  to  be  chipped,  primed  and 
painted. 

"When  you  realize  that  m?.ny  pieces  of 
our  equipment  had  only  an  estimated  five 
years  between  overhaul  requirement  under 
normal  usage  and  then  consider  we've  had 
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more  rigorous  than  normal  ^ 
ules,  you  come  to  appreciate  w 
Detroifa  overhaul,"  Church  ss 
Re  speaks  over  the  deafening 
■blpyard.   All    around,   chippin; 
hammers,  winches  and  other  e 
getber  create  a  battering  sound 
only  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Decks  are  stewn  with  cables 
nlng    from    ship    to    shore, 
strung  through  passageways 
The   huge  shipyard   crane 
bulkhead  that  had  been  cut 
and  sets  It  on  the  pier. 

And  over  the  whole  ship  swan  n 
shipyard  workers.  Hundreds  of 
performed  by  hundreds  of  men 
months.    Jobs    are    broken    d( 
number  of  manhours  required 
manhours  are  matched  up  agL 
remaining  In  the  yard  and  th< 
Increases. 

The  ship,  once  so  familiar  to 
undergoing    a   rapid    transf 
known  passageways  between  wotk 
sealed  off  as  work  continues 
sailors  momentarily  p\izzled, 
new  route  to  their  jobs.  The 
many  used  to  haul  supplies 
areas  below  deck  up  to  stagir  g 
filled  with  the  debris  of  the  Jol  i 

Sailors  facing  many  days  ol 
ahead  find  some  consolation, 
have  been  scheduled  between 
Brunswick  and  Norfolk — Detroit 
Those  who  have  not  brought 
to  Bath  look  forward  to  these 
Sailors  have  enrolled  In  even 
nearby  colleges  and  technical  _, 
tator  events  are  offered  in  the 
provide  reduced  admission  to 

"And  a  lot  of  guys  have  their 
they  can  zip  down  to  Boston  1 
or  over  to  Brunswick,"  Church 

The  work  being  accompllshet 
represents  more  than  two  years 
by  hundreds — both  on  the  ship. 
In  Washington,  D.C.  Millions  ol 
being  spent  to  ensure  the  ship 
her  mission  at  peak  efficiency. 

It  Is  work  that  requires  long 
Job,  separations  from  family  and 
life  in   a  different  envlronmen 
necessary  work,  for  Detroit  and 
ships.  Although  the  Inevitable  t 
probably  never  win  a  popularity 
Navy  people,  it  does  represent  a 
perience,   and  produces   an 
life  style. 

And,  like  all  experiences,  it 
vantages.  As  SN  WUey  put  It, 
I've  never  been  to  Maine  before 
enjoying  this." 
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BILL  PROVIDES  A  SECONI    CHANCE 
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HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  March  28. 


REPRESE^<  TATIVES 
I  177 


Mr.    HANNAFORD.    Mr 
would  like  to  call  to  the 
colleagues  an  error  that 
synopsis  of  my  bill  to  provid( 
chance  for  civil  service  i 
a  survivor   annuity.  On 
the  Record  of  March  23,  H.R 
H.R.  5487  are  described  as 
service  retirees  a  second  „ 
a  sui-vlvor  annuity  within  1 

the  date  of  retirement. 

Is  true,  the  thrust  of  the  bill  is  , 
all  retirees  to  elect  a  survivor 
within  1  year  of  enactment  of 
1  year  of  retirement,  whichev 
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if  they  neglected  to  do  so  at  the  time 
of  retirement. 

I  refer  any  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
Interested  in  this  legislation  to  my  state- 
ment on  page  8876  of  the  March  23 
Congressional  Record,  which  outlines 
the  major  provisions  of  my  bill. 

I  regret  any  inconvenience  this  has 
caused. 


PUBLIC'S  BEST  INTEREST  IS  TO 
KEEP  FARMERS  IN  BUSINESS 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28.  1977 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  busy 
reviewing  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  in  search  of  prop- 
er review  and  extension  of  the  basic  farm 
legislation  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  completed  many  hours  of 
hearings  in  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, which  I  am  honored  to  serve 
on,  and  the  administration  has  now  pro- 
vided the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  country  with  its  views  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  farm  legislation. 

As  we  prepared  to  undertake  the  Im- 
portant task  of  moving  from  study  to 
legislation  action,  it  way  well  serve  all 
consumers  and  farmers  for  us  to  read 
and  remembered  the  suggestions  offered 
by  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  its  most  re- 
cent Sunday  editorial.  So  that  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  peruse  that  editorial,  a 
copy  is  hereafter  provided: 
PiTBLic's  Best  Interest  Is  to  Keep  Farmers 
IN  Business 
What  does  It  cost  a  farmer  to  grow  a  bushel 
of  wheat?  And  how  much  of  that.  If  any, 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  is  to  say  taxpayers?  Above 
all,  It  seems  to  us,  the  answers  to  those 
questions  are  fundamental  to  the  debate 
over  the  form  and  substance  of  new  farm 
legislation  now  before  Congress. 

The  two  questions  also  serve  as  a  fountain- 
head  for  additional  discussion.  The  question 
of  whether  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
possibly  other  wheat  exporters  should  band 
together  to  fix  a  world  price  for  wheat  springs 
from  them.  So  doe.s  the  matter  of  grain  re- 
serves, which  would  be  mosUy  wheat  In  so 
far  as  the  U.S.  Is  concerned.  There  are  other 
considerations  Involved,  but  they  all  go  back 
to  those  bases. 

Some  Kansas  wheat  growers  among  others 
argue  that,  with  costs  soaring  as  they  have 
and  with  uncertain  prices,  grain  growers 
before  planting  should  be  assured  of  a  price 
fioor  on  grain  so  they  will  not  be  wiped  out 
financially  in  a  year  like  1977,  when  there 
Is  an  abundant  wheat  supply  and  reduced 
demand,  which  have  pushed  prices  very  low. 
Bob  Bergland,  agriculture  secretary  and  a 
Minnesota  farmer  who  grows  some  wheat, 
said  the  time  may  have  arrived  when  the 
nation  has  a  responslbUlty,  call  It  moral  or 
economic,  to  prevent  basic  food  producers 
from  going  broke.  His  reasoning  is  that  the 
U.S.  and  the  world  eventually  will  need  that 
wheat  and  that  Congress  and  the  President 
should  take  steps  to  guarantee  that  produc- 
tion wUl  continue.  A  commodity  price  agree- 
ment would  help,  Bergland  believes. 

Conversely,  the  grain  trade  and  many  other 
farmers  and  their  organizations  argue  with 
equal  volume  that  U.S.  and  world  wheat 
prices  should  and  will  find  their  own  level 
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through  the  marketplace.  That  level  win 
signal  producers  whether  to  seed  more,  less 
Or  the  same  wheat  acres.  That  Is  the  philos- 
ophy embodied  In  the  1973  Farm  Bill  expir- 
ing with  this  crop  year. 

The  facts  are  that  no  one  knows  what 
it  costs  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because 
of  land  costs.  Actual  production  costs — that 
Is,  seed,  tillage,  fuel,  fertilizer  and  so  on — 
can  be  tallied  readily  and  generally  apply 
across  the  board.  But  those  who  clamor  to 
recover  costs  of  production  run  Into  prob- 
lems quickly  when  one  farmer,  who  pur- 
chased his  land  cheaply  years  ago,  or,  per- 
haps. Inherited  It,  compares  his  land  costs 
with  those  of  a  neighbor  who  paid  hundreds 
of  dollars  an  acre  more  in  recent  years  for 
the  same  kind  of  land,  perhaps  Just  across 
the  road.  Thus,  production  costs  vary  legiti- 
mately as  much  as  $1.60  or  $2  a  bushel  even 
In  the  same  Kansas  county. 

Further.  It  may  be  argued  that  It  Is  In  the 
public's  best  Interest  to  keep  all  of  those 
rural  businessmen,  who  are  the  farmers.  In 
business  If  the  public  wants  to  continue  eat- 
ing. But  is  It  a  responsibility  to  Insulate 
them  from  financial  catastrophe?  There  have 
been  well -publicized  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule 
the  Individual  business  entrepreneur  is  left 
to  swim  or  sink  on  his  own  merit.  Some 
farmers  say  that  shouldn't  apply  to  their  ac- 
tivities because  their  production  switches 
cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  quickly  and  that 
is  true.  Hence,  that  argument  continues, 
once  the  public  calls  for  all-out  production, 
there  is  a  public  obligation  to  protect  those 
who  respond. 

Bergland,  In  attempting  to  unravel  those 
threads  and   weave  them  back   into  a  new 
fabric,  has  added  at  least  two  more  factors: 
Weather  and  the  possibility  of  International 
agreements.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter  will    work    and    already    has   held    pre- 
liminary talks  with  the  Canadians  to  Join 
m  a  new  International  wheat  agreement.  He 
also  believes  weather  Is  the  final  key,  that 
sooner  or  later  the  world  Is  going  to  need  all 
the  wheat  North  America  can  produce  and 
that  a  cash  market  will  exist  for  it.  Mean- 
while  the  excess   over   demand   for  a  year, 
or  two,  or  three  should  be  stored,  preferably 
on  the  farm  under  publicly  financed  storage 
amd  loan  provisions  of  new  farm  legislation. 
However,  the  United  States  already  has  In 
plain  sight  Its  largest  carry-over  of  wheat  In 
more  than  a  decade,  something  over  1  bil- 
lion bushels.  Canada  has  one-half  as  much 
in  storage.  Soon,  In  a  matter  of  weeks,  com- 
bines will  begin  cutting  a  new  crop,  starting 
In  Texas.  The  size  of  the  1977  crop,  of  coxirse. 
is  yet  to  be  determined  by  weather  in  Kansas 
and  the  Southwest  between  now  and  June. 
Regardless  of  that,  this  country  is  not — nor 
Is  It  likely  to  be — short  of  wheat.  Thus  looms 
the  big  question  again:  Should  U.S.  farmers 
be  guaranteed  protection   to   continue  un- 
restricted  production   of  a  crop   for  which 
there  is  no  demonstrated  demand? 

The  new  agriculture  secretary  may  be  cor- 
rect In  his  assumptions  on  weather  and  the 
possibility  of  workable  International  agree- 
ments. The  major  flaw  in  that  approach,  it 
seems  to  us.  Is  that  Its  net  effect  would  be 
to  set  prices  artlfically  for  a  quantity  of 
product  for  which  there  may  not  be  buyers. 
That  Involves  a  huge  gamble,  which  could 
prove  costly  to  -producers  and  consumers 
alike. 


REORGANIZATION  ACT  OP  1977 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  today,  in  the  nature 
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of  a  substitute  for  H.R.  5045,  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1977,  which  the  House 
will  consider  tomorrow.  Quite  simply, 
the  amendment  I  will  offer  during  to- 
morrow's debate  is  identical  to  the  re- 
organization bill,  H.R.  3131,  originally 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  Representative 
Jack  Brooks. 

My  amendment  will  be  offered  because 
of  my  profound  belief  that  H.R.  5045  as 
reported  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  is  unconstitutional.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  offer  my  colleagues  an  alterna- 
tive to  voting  for  a  bill  that  "stands  the 
Constitution  on  Its  head." 

H.R.  5045  will  delegate  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  Executive.  Such  a  delega- 
tion of  authority  usurps  the  constitu- 
tional lawmaking  power  of  Congress  and 
corrupts  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers. 

To  say  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  not  pass  unconstitutional 
legislation  sounds  like  a  statement  of  the 
obvious;  yet,  that  is  what  is  being  pro- 
posed tomorrow.  I  will  offer  an  alterna- 
tive that  fits  within  our  constitutional 
framework.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  choices  carefully. 


CONVENTTON  ON  CULTURAL 
PROPERTY  ACT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILI.TNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1977 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
increasingly  serious  problem  of  illegal 
international  trade  in  national  art 
treasures.  The  expanding  and  worldwide 
market  for  objects  of  archeological  and 
ethnological  interest  has  led  to  whole- 
sale pillage  in  some  countries. 

Almost  5  years  ago  the  Senate  gave 
imanimously— 79  to  zero— its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  United  States  ratification 
of  the  UNESCO '  Convention  on  the 
Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the 
Illicit  Import,  Export,  and  Transfer  of 
Ownership  of  Cultural  Property.  How- 
ever, since  implementing  legislation  of 
this  convention  is  required  prior  to  de- 
posit of  the  instrument  of  ratification 
and  since  no  such  legislation  has  been 
enacted,  American  ratification  is  not  yet 
complete.  So  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
bUl  to  Implement  the  operative  articles 
of  that  convention. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to 
combat  this  increasing  illegal  interna- 
tional trade  in  national  art  treasures. 
The  State  parties  to  the  convention 
undertake  to  protect  their  own  cultural 
heritage.  In  addition,  they  are  also  re- 
quired to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
cultural  property  stolen  from  museums, 
public  monuments,  or  similar  institu- 
tions, and  to  take  appropriate  steps,  upon 
request,  to  recover  and  return  such  cul- 
tural property.  They  also  agree  to  take 
what  measures  they  can.  consistent  with 
existing  national  legislation,  to  prevent 
its  museums  and  similar  institutions 
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from  acquiring  cultural  property  which 
has  been  illegally  exported  from  the  orig- 
inating country  after  the  convention  has 
been  put  into  force. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  25  countries 
who  have  accepted  the  convention  are 
generally  those  countries  whose  national 
treasures  were  being  pillaged.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted,  the  United  States  would  be 
the  leader  among  those  countries  who 
have  been  the  recipients  of  these  treas- 
ures in  the  past.  We  ought  to  do  no  less. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER 
OF  BASEBALL— LET  THE  NEW 
YORK  YANKEES  PLAY  IN  CUBA, 
WHEN  CUBA  STOPS  SUBVERTING 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  AFRICA  AND 
LATIN  AMERICA" 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
controversy    underway    concerning    the 
disapproval  by  Mr.  Bowie  Kuhn,  com- 
missioner of  baseball,  of  a  proposed  ex- 
hibition baseball  trip  by  the  New  York 
Yankees  to  Cuba.  In  this  period  of  mani- 
fold Cuban  aggression  against  the  third 
world,  particularly  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  I  would  like  to  present  for  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  that  I  have 
sent  to  Mr.  Kuhn.  It  also  includes  ex- 
cerpts from  an  editorial  by  Marvin  Stone, 
editor  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
which  I  think  are  well  worth  repeating: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  28,  1977. 
Mr.  Bowie  Kuhn, 
Commissioner  of  Baseball, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Commissioner  Kuhn:  I  want  to 
commend  and  congratulate  you  on  your  re- 
ported opposition  to  a  trip  by  the  New  York 
Yankees  to  Cuba.  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  long-term  behavior  of  the  Castro 
regime. 

Cuban  forces  In  Angola  were  the  principal 
cause  of  the  pro-Soviet  forces  winning  there. 
They  are  now  aiding  the  Katanga  insurgency 
against  neighboring  Zaire.  Cuban  troops  are 
known  to  be  present  in  at  least  six  other 
African  nations.  Premier  Castro  has  Just 
completed  a  personal  swing  through  seven 
countries  on  that  continent  to  drum  up 
support  for  a  coordinated  assault  against 
the  Interests  of  the  free  world. 

Since  1959  the  Castro  government  has  car- 
ried on  serious  aggression  against  at  least 
four  Latin  American  states  together  with 
lower  level  efforts  against  at  least  six  others. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Marvin  Stone  in  the  March  28  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report: 

"Cuba  still  resolutely  exports  violence 
and  revolution.  Not  only  do  Cuban  troops 
remain  in  Angola,  but  it  is  now  clear  Castro 
and  Russia's  Brezhnev  are  teaming  up  to 
wipe  out  American  Infiuence  In  all  of  Africa. 

"Cuba  refuses  to  renounce  Its  antl-U.S. 
crusade  In  this  Hemisphere,  Including  sup- 
port for  the  Independence  movement  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

"Cuba  gives  no  evidence  that  it  wiU  free 
the  handful  of  U.S.  citizens  It  has  JaUed, 
much  less  the  possibly  15,000  Cuban  political 
prisoners. 

"Cuba  gives  even  less  indication  that  It 
will  pay  off  the  1.8  billion  dollars  In  com- 
pensation claimed  by  Americans  for  prop- 
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erty  that  was  seized  after  Castro  came  to 
power  in  1959. 

"Cuba  under  Castro  U  stlU  a  bad  neighbor. 
It  Is  ironic  that  we  should  be  aiming  to  re- 
move the  trade  embargo  against  Cuba  at  the 
very  time  we  are  tightening  one  against 
Rhodesia." 

Mr.  Commissioner,  we  are  not  talking 
about  Just  any  Eastern  European  bloc  state, 
but  about  the  country  that  Is  directly  active 
in  communist  aggression  in  the  Third  World. 
And  we  are  not  talking  about  Just  any 
American  business  enterprise,  but  about  the 
game  of  baseball,  which  has  a  very  special 
place  In  America's  heart  (second  only  to 
football ) . 

Once  again,  I  applaud  your  stand. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Jack  Kemp. 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  THE  WORK 
INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  current  debate  on  welfare 
reform  we  cannot  forget  that  the  major- 
ity of  people  about  whom  we  are  talking 
are  women  with  young  children. 

The  f ramers  of  welfare  policy  have  long 
taken  an  ambivalent  view  of  this  popula- 
tion, unsure  if  these  women  should  be  en- 
couraged to  stay  home  to  care  for  their 
children  or  be  forced  into  work  to  get 
off  welfare. 

The  work  Incentive  program.  WIN.  re- 
quires all  AFDC  recipients  with  children 
over  6  years  of  age  to  register  for  work. 
The  wisdom  of  this  requirement  has  been 
debated  since  the  program's  inception, 
growing  particularly  intense  when  WIN 
evaluations  revealed  an  unacceptable 
number  of  unsuccessful  job  placements. 

Esther  Wattenberg.  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
school  of  social  work  recently  wrote  a 
guest  column  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
outlining  her  objections  to  the  manda- 
tory work  requirement  of  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. I  believe  her  statement  is  insight- 
ful and  appropriate  and  submit  it  here 
for  my  colleagues  to  consider  as  we  move 
forward  in  our  examination  of  the  re- 
lationship between  work  and  welfare: 

Abolish  Forced-Work  Rttls  i 

(By  Esther  Wattenberg)  "^ 

Should  all  welfare  mothers  be  required  to 
work? 

Like  many  questions  raised  in  social  policy 
debates,  values,  myths  and  misperceptions 
confuse  the  facts. 

Consider  these  Items: 

Almost  a  third  of  the  women  on  AFDC  do 
work  and  the  reason  they  are  on  welfare  Is 
that  their  jobs  do  not  produce  a  livable  wage. 
(The  median  wage  for  divorced  women  In 
1975  was  $5,600;  most  of  their  Jobs  were  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  labor  market,  without 
advancement  opportunities  and  without  ben- 
efits as  health  for  the  workers  and  their 
children.)  These  are  women,  c^.lefly,  who  are 
eager  for  work  and  tramlng  and  will  work 
even  when  It  is  not  to  their  economic  ad- 
vantage to  do  so. 

Another  third  of  the  women  on  welfare 
are  in  a  revolving  door,  caught  between 
combinations  of  work  and  welfare.  Typically, 
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these  are  women  whose ^ 

pcrlences  were  those  of  being 
child  rearing  and  homemaklng. 
their  Jobs  when  abandoned  by 
"voluntary  quits"  when  they 
possible  marriages,  they  find 
prepared  and  unable  to  cope 
of  paid  work.  They  try,  and  the 
bulge  with  painful  evidence  of 
Breakdowns,  depression  and  h( 
alternate  with  their  attempts 
of  it  in  the  work  and  training 
signed  by  the  Work  Incentive 
gram. 

Tet  another  third  of  the  

are  older  women,  generally  wltli 
Uies,    minimum   education   and 
experience  either  before  or  after 
paid  work  outside  of  the  home 
are  riddled  with   the  domes  tl< 
troubled  family  lives,  recurring 
sort  and  another  and  an  unusi 
cidence  of  personal  poor  health 

Summing  up,  then,  we  see 
welfare  are  as  diverse  as  the  _ 
tlon.  Their  potential  for  pafd 
labor  market  varies  enormously 
It  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  i 
have  the  capacity  to  become 
Independent.  It  is  quite  another 
ever,  to  deal  with  an  ideology 
that  all  women  on  welfare  are 
fully  incompetent. 

This    strongly    held    belief 
coercive  WIN  program  which, 
July  1969,  mandated  that  all 
fare  with  children  over  6,  with 
tions,  must  register  for  work 
even  if  it  costs  the  taxpayers 
ting  them  stay  at  home 

A  small  mountain  of  studies 
Into   the    perplexing    questions 
work,    welfare   and    the    work 
features  of  the  WIN  program, 
agree  that  the  WIN  program 
work  requirement  is  costly, 
ineffective.    (Fewer  than   6  ^__ 
women  have  been  placed  In  Jobs 
led  to  economic  Independence.) 

The   overwhelming  concluslor 
forced-work    requirement    whlcl  i 
the  harsh  realities  of  a 
varying  potential  for  paid  work 
en  is  based  on  assumptions  w 
tually  Incorrect  and  strategical!] 
We  have  seen  the  spectacle  of 
sources  spent  shuffling  women 
prepared  for  the  rigors  of  the 
in  and  out  of  training  programs 
shift  Jobs.  Meanwhile,  women 
and  eager  for  work  are  denied 
and  training  that  could  upgrade 
ketable  skills. 

Work  expectations  and  work 
changed   dramatically  for  worn*  ti 
past   few   years.   Paid   work   o 
home  has  a  high  value  among 
including  those  on  welfare.  F 
qulrements  are  inappropriate 
to  AFDC  when  they  have  no 
tlves.   They  cannot  support 
three  primary  reasons:   Their 
home  Is  not  perceived  as  havln  j 
value  and  therefore  they  are 
Social    Security   system   which 
Into  play  when  the  income 
rlage  is  cut  off;  the  economic 
creating  enough  Jobs  at  a  livab 
all  those  who  want  to  work  am 

patlonally    segregated    labor    

women  in  poor  Jobs  at  poor  wage  5 
benefits;  and  finally,  there  are  lari 
women  whose  life-style  and  life 
have  not  prepared  them  for  worl 
the   home.    I.e.,    taking   care   of 
economically   speaking,    when 
longer  cared  for  by  a  man. 

The  problems  are  serious  and 
By  the  year  1985  the  female 
child-bearing  age  (20-29)  will  , 
by  36  percent  over  that  of  1970 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

proceeds  at  the  present  rate,  we  can  predict 
that  4  million  women  taking  care  of  9  million 
children  will  end  up  at  some  time  or  another 
on  public  assistance. 

If,  as  a  nation,  we  decide  not  to  allow 
women  with  children  over  6  the  option  of 
remaining  in  their  homes  to  do  the  work  of 
child-rearing  and  homemaklng,  then  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  provide  a  whole  range 
of  contemporary  support  services  that  will 
enable  women  to  move  from  the  confines 
of  home  to  the  rigors  of  the  labor  market: 
confidence,  marketable  skills,  and  the  coping 
strength  to  manage  home  and  paid  work.  Of 
course,  it  will  all  be  meaningless  unless  there 
are  available  Jobs  with  livable  wages  attached 
to  them. 

The  guideline  for  welfare  reform  should  be 
self-selection.  There  are  more  than  enough 
women  ready  and  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  meager  resources  of  training,  education 
and  available  work.  For  those  who  are  not 
ready,  a  new  set  of  services  can  be  offered. 
Abolish  the  forced  work  requirement. 


CENTER    FOR    THE    ARTS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1977 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  a  happy  week  for  my  hometown. 
Frederick,  Md.  An  unselfish  family  there 
presented  the  city  with  a  valuable  gift  to 
be  enjoyed  by  current  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Fredericktonlans. 

Dan  and  Alyce  Weinberg  and  their 
children,  Danyce  and  Aldan  presented 
the  city  and  its  fine  arts  council  with 
the  keys  to  the  magnificent  Tivoli 
Theatre  to  be  used  as  permanent  center 
for  the  performing  arts. 

The  beautiful  Tivoli  Theatre  opened 
in  1926  and  boasts  a  rare  inplace  concert 
theater  organ.  The  Weinberg's  wonderful 
gift  is  a  source  of  pride  to  Frederick  and 
a  lasting  tribute  to  the  Weinberg  family, 
theater  organ.  The  Weinberg's  wonderful 

So  they  may  share  my  excitement  over 
this  wonderful  gift,  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  this  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Frederick  Post: 
Center  for  the  Arts 

"The  reaction  has  been  tremendous!" 

This  is  the  immediate  response  to  the  an- 
nouncement made  Tuesday  by  Mayor  Ronald 
N.  Young  that  Frederick  City  may  soon  have 
its  very  own  "arts  center" — a  long-time 
dream  given  reality  by  the  generosity  of  a 
local  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Weinberg  (Dan  and 
Alyce)  and  their  children.  Danyce  and  Aldan, 
have  handed  the  keys  to  the  Tivoli  Theatre 
over  to  the  City  and  Its  Fine  Arts  Council  to 
be  used  as  a  permanent  center  for  the  per- 
forming arts. 

The  "Tivoli"  stands  on  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  property  in  Downtown 
Frederick,  20  W.  Patrick  St.,  Just  west  of 
the  "Square  Corner." 

There  Is  only  one  "string"  attached  to 
thU  offer  by  the  Weinberg  family,  and  that 
"String"  favors  the  community.  That  is,  the 
agreement  (which  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  at  Its  next  meeting)  is 
to  continue  indefinitely,  "as  long  as  the 
Tivoli  is  utilized  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
Is  intended" — as  a  center  for  the  arts.  It 
should  be  no  other  way. 

The  offer  by  the  Welnbergs  also  Includes 
a  "purchase  price"  for  the  "building  and  its 
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contents."  The  "price"  of  $19,500 — and  this 
amount  has  already  been  more  than  "cov- 
ered" by  pledges  of  contributions  from  arts 
patrons  eager  to  energize  the  project — is  so 
insignificant  in  contrast  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  that  it  should  be  considered  only 
a  "token" — an  expression  from  the  commu- 
nity that  It  is,  in  fact,  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  turning  this  rare  gift  Into  a  most  success- 
ful center  for  the  performing  arts. 

President  Fred  Stenger  of  the  Pine  Arts 
Council  said  the  offer  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wein- 
berg— Mrs.  Weinberg  has  worked  with  the 
Arts  Council  since  it  was  created— has  been 
"in  the  mill"  for  nearly  two  years.  Many 
community  organizations  have  supported 
the  idea  and  have  pledged  to  it  their  whole- 
hearted support. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  county-wide 
use  of  the  facility  for  drama,  concerts,  the 
dance,  pageants,  conventions,  town  meet- 
ings, exhibitions  and  other  uses  related 
to  the  performing  arts. 

The  center  will  be  operated  by  the  Arts 
Council,  with  a  permanent  "oversight"  com- 
mittee of  three — one  designee  of  the  Wein- 
berg family,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Fred- 
erick, and  the  president  of  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil— responsible  for  major  decisions  relating 
to  the  center. 

Further  planning  calls  for  "total  civic  In- 
volvement In  repair,  restoration  and  beau- 
tlfication"  of  the  Tivoli,  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  a  community-wide  fund-raising 
drive  to  support  the  renovation  program. 

The  TivoH,  which  In  1976  marked  the 
golden  anniversary  of  its  opening  on  Dec. 
23,  1926,  boasts  the  only  "in-place  concert 
theatre  organ  In  the  State  of  Maryland." 

The  Tivoli  Organ  Is  considered  by  the  great 
concert  organist  Ray  Brubaker  of  Balti- 
more and  the  national  organ  society  as  one 
of  the  "rare  treasures"  of  Its  kind  still  in 
use.  The  organ  was  a  "victim"  of  the  Oct.  9, 
1976  flood,  and  Mr.  Brubaker  and  his  fellow 
organ  afflclonadoes — Including  Richard  F. 
Kline  Jr.  of  Frederick — "have  moved  pretty 
well  along  toward  total  restoration"  of  the 
organ  at  their  own  investment  of  time  and 
labor — "a  labor  of  love." 

There  is  swelling  up  in  the  community  an 
exciting  enthusiasm  for  this  unique  under- 
taking. Plans  for  a  major  fund-raising  effort 
for  the  arts  center  will  soon  be  announced, 
and  public  support  In  terms  of  both  "dol- 
lars now"  and  "usage  later"  will  be  needed. 
The  generosity  which  has  made  this  proj- 
ect such  a  possibility  has  marked  It  for  cer- 
tain success.  And  we  are  sure,  and  those 
many  groups  and  individuals  who  have  been 
involved  to  date  are  confident,  that  the 
Frederick  Community  will  Join  hand-ln- 
hand  in  making  the  arts  center  dream  come 
true — the  only  fitting  tribute  we  can  give 
"In  kind"  to  match  the  spirit  of  generosity 
being  shown  by  Dan  and  Alyce  Weinberg 
and  their  children. 


RESOLUTION  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
ACTIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  UGANDA 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Representative  Bedell,  and  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  condemning 
the  actions  of  the  current  Government  in 
Uganda  and  further  stating  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  these  actions  de- 
serve the  condemnation  of  the  entire 
world  community.  We  have  obtained  32 
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cosponsors  for  the  resolution,  and  I  think 
this  already  demonstrates  the  widespread 
concern  within  this  body. 

President  Carter  has  clearly  stated  his 
concern  for  human  rights  in  our  world. 
If  we  in  the  Congress  share  this  con- 
cern— and  the  signatures  on  this  resolu- 
tion demonstrate  that  we  do — then  it 
would  seem  clear  that  we  should  make 
our  concerns  known.  The  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  to  voice  those  concerns  as 
clearly  as  possible. 

We  hope  that  the  Govei-nment  of 
Uganda  will  recognize  the  growing  world- 
wide concern  over  the  reports  of  repres- 
sion and  actions  which  are  repulsive  to 
all  people,  and  that  the  government  of 
that  country  will  adopt  policies  which 
recognize  the  importance  of  human 
rights  and  decency. 


HILLIARD  SCHULBERG 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Insert  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  Beverage  Journal 
concerning  my  good  friend  Mr.  Hilliard 
Schulberg  who,  for  many  years,  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers  A.ssociation  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Hill,  as  he  is  aiTectionately  known 
around  the  Halls  of  Congress  has  al- 
ready retired  and  has  been  doing  some 
public  service  work  with  the  Commi-ssion 
on  Paperwork  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  has  done  an  excellent  job  with 
this  Commission. 

The  article  follows: 
NLSA  Counsel  to  be  Honored  Upon 
Retirement  at  Convention 

HUliard  Schulberg,  who  has  retired  as  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National  Liquor  Stores 
Association,  will  be  honored  at  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  convention  in  the  Hilton 
Hotel.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  April  24-28. 

Mr.  Schulberg  served  in  his  post  for  25 
years  and  acted  not  only  a.s  the  attorney  for 
the  Association,  but  as  its  spokesman  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  with  Federal  agencies. 

Largely  through  his  efforts,  legislation 
detrimental  to  the  Indu.stry  was  defeated, 
beneficial  legislation  was  enacted,  including 
the  elimination  of  the  retail  $200  excise  tax, 
crime  hisurance,  the  limitation  of  tax-free 
alcohoUc  beverages  which  might  be  brought 
into  the  country  b"  tovirlsts  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  overseas  ordering  of  beverages  by 
consumers.  Also  were  the  removal  of  the  re- 
striction against  the  industry  to  obtain 
small  business  loans  and  the  curtailment  of 
package  goods  sales  at  military  in.stallations, 
were  also  projects  spearheaded  by  Mr.  Schul- 
berg. He  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  de- 
feating legislation  at  the  national  level  which 
would  have  banned  the  can  and  non-return- 
able bottle. 

Mr.  Schulberg's  efforts  have  been  lauded 
m  the  Congressional  Record  and  In  letters 
from  members  of  Congress. 
_  A  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Mr.  Schul- 
berg presently  resides  in  Rockville,  Md  with 
his  wife,  Nettie.  He  is  looking  forward  to 
Sr^  to  .Florida,  playhig  golf,  fishing  and 
doing  public  service  work. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

^PRIL  MEMORIES  OF  1917 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Vietnam  war  behind  us  but  fresh  in 
our  memories,  it  is  seldom  that  we  con- 
sider tlie  significant  sacrifice  of  the 
World  War  I  veterans.  The  reluctance 
of  past  Congresses  to  award  these  dis- 
tinguished patriots  a  modest  pension  in 
recognition  of  service  to  their  Nation 
has  disturbed  me  greatly. 

I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  1459,  a  meas- 
ure which  would  partially  remedy  this 
obvious  slight.  It  is  hoped  that  my  col- 
leagues will,  too,  realize  the  injustice 
done  to  World  War  I  vets  and  support 
this  legislation  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
this  Congress  the  following  editorial  re- 
marks which  appeared  in  the  April  1977 
edition  of  the  Torch,  the  official  monthly 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  U.S.A  , 
Inc.  I  found  the  reflections  quite  moving 
and  would  hke  to  publicly  congratulate 
the  author,  Mr.  Harold  B.  Say,  who  edits 
the  Torch.  His  comments  and  persuasive 
and  I  daresay  that  all  of  us  should  spend 
a  moment  with  the  editorial  and  think 
about  the  World  War  I  veteran: 
Afbil  Memories  or  1917 

Many  World  War  I  veterans  forget  how 
old  They  are  until  they  regard  their  roster 
of  war  day  comrades  who  are  gone — about 
five  out  of  six.  Of  the  more  than  four  and 
a  half  nUllion  who  went  to  the  colors  in 
1917-18,  less  than  800,000  of  them  are  alive 
today. 

It  is  not  a  cheering  fact  but  April  is  a 
logical  month  to  think  of  those  vanished 
days  of  youth.  And  April  is  a  month  of  new 
hope  for  us  of  the  northern  half  of  the  world 
welcoming  another  Spring  of  new  promise. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  month,  a  woefully 
unprepared  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany.  The  Germans,  who  had  generally 
triumphed  against  the  Western  Allies  in 
mouths  Just  passed,  now  had  at  hand  a 
vast  reservoir  of  troops  by  virtue  of  Russia's 
coUap.se.  The  Kaiser  and  few  of  his  military 
chiefs  were  worried  by  America's  entrance 
into  the  war.  Our  Regular  Army  could  mus- 
ter only  70.000  men.  With  a  scantly  trained 
National  Guard  the  total  uniformed  strength 
was  around  196,000. 

Our  primary  Allies,  the  British  and  French 
too,  were  doubtful  that  our  aid  could  come 
in  time  to  count. 

With  a  staff  of  60  officers  and  67  enlisted 
men.  General  Pershing  sailed  for  France  on 
May  29.  In  Just  a  year  later  the  United 
States  had  nearly  a  million  men  in  France. 
Search  as  one  may,  he  cannot  find  a  military 
feat  in  modern  times  to  equal  this  mighty 
achievement. 

Many  young  Americans  of  raw  courage  and 
determination  watching  the  battle  immedi- 
ately in  their  sector  were  sure  when  the 
Armistice  came  that  America  had  won  the 
war.  Our  forces  had  a  mighty  hand  in  shift- 
ing the  balance,  but  they  alone  only  helped 
defeat  Germany. 

The  late  Lidell  Hart,  outstanding  historian 
of  World  War  I,  probably  sums  the  case  up 
best   with   this  paragraph: 

"The  United  States  did  not  win  the  war, 
but  without  their  economic  aid  to  ease  the 
strain,  without  the  arrival  of  their  troops 
to  turn  the  numerical  balance,  and,  above 
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all,  without  the  moral  tonic  which  their 
coming  gave,  victory  would  have  been  im- 
possible." 

In  retrospect  It  is  an  unbelievable  task 
these  boys  from  farm,  school  and  factory 
accomplished,  when  half  prepared,  set  forth 
across  the  seas  to  meet  the  world's  most 
powerful  fighting  machine. 

It  Is  good,  this  April  to  reflect  back  on 
their  miraculous  accomplishment.  Too,  It  Is 
a  good  time  for  members  of  the  Congress  to 
weigh  again  their  accomplishment  and  to 
consider  how  little  a  great  country  rewarded 
them  for  their  task  so  courageously  per- 
formed as  compared  with  benefits  or  re- 
wards bestowed  on  later  veterans. 
A  modest  general  pension  would  mean 
perpetual  Spring  and  hope  to  many  of  them. 
They  have  only  a  few  years  left. 


WORLD  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  the  documents  of 
the  1977  World  Freedom  Day,  which  was 
held  on  January  23,  before  15.000  people 
in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China. 

Freedom  Day  activities  commemorate 
the  positive  decision  in  1952  in  Korea,  of 
over  14,000  Chinese  POW's  to  renounce 
communism  and  establish  themselves  on 
Taiwan  rather  than  to  return  to  Red 
China. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  translated  text  of 
the  addresses  given  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  His  Excellency 
Yen  Chia-kan,  and  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
honorary-  chaiiman  of  the  World  Anti- 
Communist  League,  and  followed  by  the 
rally  declaration  of  the  1977  World 
Freedom  Day: 
Address  by  His  Excellency  Yen  Chia-kan 

Chairman  Ku,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen : 

World  Freedom  Day  Is  a  shining  symbol 
of  the  triumph  of  freedom  over  slavery  and 
Justice  over  evil.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
the  Republic  of  China  has  convened  thi$ 
World  Freedom  Day  Rally  attended  by  anti- 
Communist  leaders,  youth  representatives 
and  freedom -seekers  of  the  world.  iTie  mes- 
sage of  freedom  and  antl-Communi.sm  will 
be  carried  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
around  the  globe.  I  want  flrst  of  all  to  ex- 
tend a  heartfelt  welcome  to  the  distin- 
guished guests  who  have  come  from  faraway 
lands. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  on  the  Korean 
battlefield,  more  than  22,000  Chinese  and 
Korean  prisoners  of  war  renounced  Commu- 
nism and  chose  freedom.  Their  aspiration 
was  fulfilled.  The  14,000  Chinese  swore  to 
"return  to  Taiwan  with  their  whole  hearts 
and  devote  their  entire  lives  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Communism."  They  adamantly 
turned  their  backs  on  the  cajolery  und  coer- 
cion of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  fear- 
lessly returned  to  the  embrace  of  their  free 
motherland.  Thtlr  courageous  act  shook  the 
Pelping  regime  and  inspired  the  oppressed 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  oppose 
tyranny  and  seek  freedom.  To  perpetviate 
this  dauntless  spirit  of  determined  struggle, 
the  Republic  of  China  designated  Janu- 
ary 23— or  "123"  for  short — as  Freedom  Day, 
an  occasion  which  has  won  worldwide  re- 
sponse and  support.  In  1968,  the  World  Antl- 
Communist  League  unanimously  decided  to 
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designate  January  23  as  World 
thereby   augmenting    the    mc,. 
namlc  momentum  In  opposln ; 
upholding   liberty,   and   foi 
prime  mover  In  the  struggle 
nist  despotism. 

The   present   world   situatlcfci 
basic  confrontation  between  f  e 
and  Communist  totalltarlanls  n 
turmoil  Is  to  be  attributed 
provocation.  Free  democracy 
totalitarianism     are     totally 
they    cannot    coexist    for 
people    have    clearly    understdod 
Communist  system  of  though  ;  £ 
life  contradict  humanitarlanl^ 
be  excised.  At  the  same  time 
expansionism   of   the   Comm_ 
creasingly  exposed  their  vlcioui 
communlzing  the  world  and  < 
mankind.  Free  world  "peacefu 
with  Communism  Is  out  of  th 
the  free  world  countenances 
nlsts"  export  of  violence,  is 
smiling  faces  and  harbors 
ance  of  power,"  "detente"  and 

in  the  hope  of  temporary  , 

straight  Into  the  enemy's  trap 
This  will  give  the  Conununlsti 
portunltles   for   Infiltration   a: 
and  for  winning  the  world  by 
free  nations  one  by  one.  The 
have  no  love  for  any  free 
never    really    change    their 
against  the  free  world. 

President    Chiang    Kai-shek 
'"Communism  is  the  cause  of 
and  the  Chinese  Communist 
chief  culprit  in  all  aggressive 
always  adhered  to  antl-O 
national  policy.  We  have  ^ 
mon  with  the  Communists  _ 
accept  "accommodation"  nor  * . 
them.  Our  ongoing  struggle  in 
of  national  recovery  is  aimed  at 
torch  of  hope  for  freedom  ch 
compatriots  on  the  mainland 
Ing  the  source  of  the  danger 
kind.  This  rally  Is  calling 
to    "Distinguish    friend     from 
against    Communism    through 
want  to  rouse  the  free  world.  ; 
understand  the  evil  nature  of 
and  bring  together  all  of  the 
Ing  freedom  and  Justice.  The  .._ 
then  be  able  to  cast  aside  th<    . 
reconciliation  with  the  Communist 
vide  positive  support  to  enslaved 
through  Joint  efforts  on  both  -., 
Iron  Curtain,  destroy  Communis  n 
munlst  tyranny  so  as  to  assure 
democratic  way  of  life  and  rei 
of  a  peaceful  and  stable  world 
Since  Mao  Tse-tung's  death  », 
feng's  appearance  on  the  stage. 
Conununist  factional  struggle 
become  Increasingly  violent, 
struggle  has  produced  a  cul-de^^ 
and  desperation. 

This  situation  Is  completely  „. 
and  further  struggle  can  lead  on 
confusion.  The  Pelping  regime  Is 
embodiment  of  violence,  endless 
contradiction.    It    recently    mads 
Maoist  document  entitled  "The 
Relations,"  a  revealing  account 
ternal  antagonisms  portending 
collapse  of   the  Chinese   Com.,.,. 
Out  compatriots  on  the  malnlan  I 
a  storm  of  bloody  persecution 
Every  Communist  cadre  and  t,,; 
caught  up  in  .fearful  awareness 
sonal  danger.  All  are  waiting  the 
to  rise  up.  This  will  be  the 
triggers  all-out  heroic  struggle  a 
munlsm  and  tyranny  on  behalf 
Today  we  are  sounding  our  own 
"mobUize  for  combat  and  fight 
T.V^w*   ^y'^iny  »n  the  name 
All  the  people  of  our  country 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

opportunity  and  create  a  new  horizon 
through  their  combined  endeavors.  We  must 
rally  behind  the  banner  of  the  San  Min  Chu 
I  National  Revolution,  mobilize  our  whole 
strength  and  support  the  anti-Communist 
uprisings  of  our  compatriots.  We  should  build 
a  force  of  righteousness  to  liberate  our  com- 
patriots soon  and  thus  hasten  the  destruction 
of  Chinese  Communist  tyrannical  rule. 

World  developments  bear  out  the  truth 
that  mankind's  freedom  quest  Is  an  Irresist- 
ible common  aspiration.  The  triumph  of  free- 
dom and  the  vanquishing  of  despotism  are 
ordained  by  history.  Let  all  peace-loving  peo- 
ple of  the  world  unite  and  Join  hands  for  the 
shoulder-to-shoulder  march  toward  this  great 
and  shining  goal.  I  pray  that  success  will 
quickly  crown  our  struggle  against  Com- 
munism and  slavery  and  for  freedom  and 
peace. 
Thank  you. 
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The  Situation   Conducive  to  Victory   for 

Freedom    and    the    Necessary    Endeavor 

Toward  That  Victory 

(By  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang) 

Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies,  Gentlemen 
and  Young  Friends: 

World  Freedom  Day  Is  a  brilliant  symbol 
that  stands  for  man's  opposition  to  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  enslavement,  effort  to 
restore  the  enslaved  to  freedom,  and  en- 
deavor to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  those 
who  are  free.  The  present  vigorous  awakening 
of  freedom  forces— a  striking  contrast  to  the 
confusion  of  divided  Red  regimes — U  fully 
In  line  with  the  rule  of  history  that  tyranny 
cannot  escape  the  fate  of  replacement  by 
freedom. 

the  fundamental  tendency  of  struggle  be- 
tween FREEDOM  FORCES  AND  RED  TYRANNY 

In  the  struggle  of  free  democracy  against 
Communist  tyranny,  two  fundamental  char- 
acteristics are  now  apparent: 

One  is  the  definite  further  rise  and  growth 
of  freedom  forces. 

The  other  is  the  Irretrievable  withering 
and  fall  of  Red  tyranny. 

The  Chinese  mainland  situation  provides 
a  most  powerful  testimony.  In  the  more 
than  20  years  of  their  mainland  rule,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  persistently  re- 
sorted to  cruel  means  in  their  attempt  to 
destroy  freedom  forces  and  determination  to 
win  freedom.  But  the  forces  and  the  deter- 
mination have  kept  on  their  growth,  develop- 
ment and  expansion.  Before  Mao  Tse-tung's 
death,  the  cycle  of  Pelplng's  internal  power 
struggle  was  already  malignant  enough.  His 
death  was  Immediately  followed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  struggle  by  Hua  Kuo-feng  against 
Chiang  Ching's  "gang  of  four"  and  further- 
more by  a  wide-spread  opposition  to  Hua 
kuo-feng.  The  power  struggle  Is  not  Just  an 
internecine  quarrel.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  regime's  admin- 
istrative failure  under  pressures  from  those 
who  stand  against  tyranny. 

Communist  rule  elsewhere  Is  not  any  bet- 
ter. The  Red  rule  In  Russia  has  lasted  half 
a  century,  but  forces  of  freedom  are  in- 
creasingly stronger  as  demonstrated  by  the 
continuous  rise  of  Russian  intellectuals 
against  Kremlin  rulers  in  the  recent  years. 

East  Europe  has  been  undei  Russian  con- 
trol for  more  than  three  decades  and  Mos- 
cow has  repeatedly  used  its  bloody  fist 
against  freedom-lovers  in  those  satellite 
states.  But  the  stream  of  freedom-seekers 
from  Eastern  Europe  continues  and  rulers  of 
the  nations  there  have  been  attempting  to 
free  themselves  from  the  Russian  grip 
Forces  for  freedom  and  determination  to 
win  freedom  can  never  be  stifled. 

The  tyrannical  rulers  of  North  Korea.  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia.  Laos  and  Cuba  are  likewise 
facing  strong  opposition  from  the  enslaved 
masses.  Antl -Communist  revolutions  are  pos- 
sible everywhere  at  any  time  now  that  the 


determination  of  those  In  fetters  to  win  free- 
dom is  growlngly  stronger. 

The  global  confrontation  between  freedom 
forces  and  Communist  forces  has  already  en- 
tered a  new  stage. 

In  this  new  stage,  freedom  forces  are  pull- 
ing themselves  together  to  check  Commun- 
ist expansion.  Steps  are  being  taken  and  will 
continue  to  be  taken  against  Communist 
tyranny. 

The  present  new  stage  will  see  further  con- 
tinuous rise  and  growth  of  freedom  forces. 
Communist  forces  will  be  split  further  and 
fall  farther  into  oblivion. 

TWO  LESSONS  AND  THREE  PRINCIPLES 

The  lessons  of  past  setbacks  are  that  Com- 
munist expansion  and  rampancy  had  re- 
sulted from  free  world  willingness  to  make 
compromise,  not  from  any  failure  of  freedom 
forces.  The  lessons  also  are  that  Communist 
forces  are  always  posed  for  expansion  by 
taking  advantage  of  weaknesses  on  the  part 
of  freedom  forces. 

These  lessons  furthermore  are  that  al- 
though the  anti-tyranny  revolution  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  not  yet  successful,  this 
does  not  mean  that  Communist  rule  has  been 
accepted  by  the  enslaved  people  or  that  Red 
regimes  are  solid  and  strong.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  present  situation  is  a  result  of  the  free 
world  Indifference  to  the  Iron  Curtain  peo- 
ple's fight  against  tyranny  and  to  their  being 
trampled  by  the  Communists. 

Because  of  the  Communist  expansion, 
more  than  a  billion  people  stlU  are  kept  In 
chains  and  exposed  to  possibilities  of  willful 
killing.  This  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  free- 
dom of  mankind  and  should  never  be  for- 
gotten or  Ignored  by  us.  We  should  firmly 
grasp  the  present  trend  that  is  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  rise  of  freedom  against  Com- 
munism. All  the  free  nations  and  all  those 
who  are  now  free  should  persist  In  the  fol- 
lowing three  principles  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom: 

First,  we  cannot  hope  that  freedom  can  be 
safeguarded  through  negotiation  with  the 
Communists,  for  peace  thus  gained  can  only 
be  precarious.  We  must  In  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice bring  forth  strength  against  expansion- 
ist Communists. 

Attempts  to  check  the  Communists 
through  negotiation  have  made  the  free 
world  suffer  a  series  of  heavy  losses  and  hu-.^ 
miliating  defeats  beginning  virlth  the  fall  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  continuing  all 
the  way  to  the  communizatlon  of  Indochina. 
Free  nations  should  never  repeat  such  mis- 
takes and  must  understand  that  negotiation 
is  an  indirect  Communist  approach  to  ex- 
pansion. Our  call  Is:  Beware  of  this  Red 
trick! 

Second,  we  cannot  hope  to  preserve  free- 
dom through  arrangement  of  multipolar 
check  and  balance,  for  this  can  bring  noth- 
ing but  a  stalemate  of  contradictions.  We 
must  strengthen  the  freedom  camp  and 
bring  It  against  the  united  front  Red 
schemes. 

Even  though  the  Red  bloc  Is  plagued  by 
Its  own  multlfront  contradictions,  the  goal 
is  same:  communizatlon  of  the  world,  bury- 
ing of  free  nations  and  enslavement  of 
mankind.  Internal  contradictions  do  not 
stop  the  Communists  from  stretching  their 
hands  out  everywhere.  Any  attempt  to  win 
one  group  of  Communists  over  as  checkmates 
against  another  group  or  to  make  one  group 
strong  enough  for  the  control  of  another  will 
only  accelerate  the  Communist  race  for 
power  and  expansion  against  the  free  world. 
Tactics  of  multipolar  check  and  balance  are 
all  highly  dangerous. 

Third,  we  must  never.  In  our  attempt  to 
protect  freedom,  tolerate  Communist  ty- 
ranny and  seek  further  coexistence  of  free- 
dom and  slavery.  We  must  support  the  anti- 
tyranny  revolution  waged  by  the  enslaved 
masses  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
In  order  to  safeguard  freedom,  we  must 
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work  simultaneously  in  two  directions:  en- 
hancement of  freedom  forces  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  the  dealing  of  blows  to  Red 
expansionists  and  injection  of  strength  into 
Iron  Curtain  people  so  that  they  can  effec- 
tively oppose  Red  tyranny.  Growth  of  free- 
dom forces  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  is  a 
must,  but  such  forces  behind  that  curtain 
should  not  be  left  to  wither.  We  should  not, 
in  our  effort  to  foster  the  unity  of  freedom 
forces,  permit  the  strength  of  the  captive 
freedom-lovers  to  be  drained.  When  we  strive 
to  check  Communist  expansion,  we  cannot 
let  the  Communists  use  the  manpower  of 
more  than  a  billion  captive  people  as  capital 
for  expansionist  moves.  To  protect  freedom, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  no  Infringement  upon 
freedom  is  permitted  and  that  no  one  is 
barred  from  access  to  freedom. 

WHAT    THE    FREE    WORLD    HOPES    THE    UNITED 
STATES    WILL    DO 

Because  of  the  need  to  safeguard  freedom 
against  Communist  expansion  and  the 
necessity  to  aid  the  captive  Iron  Curtain 
peoples  struggle  for  freedom,  all  the  free 
nations  and  people  of  the  world  are  now 
eagerly  hopeful  that  the  new  U.S.  Admin- 
istration will  give  full  play  to  America's  tra- 
ditional stand  for  freedom  and  Justice, 
firmly  abide  by  its  commitment  to  promote 
human  freedom,  thoroughly  implement  Its 
policy  of  peace  and  freedom  through 
strength,  and  enhance  the  unity  of  freedom 
forces  m  all  the  world  for  a  final  defeat  of 
the  Red  forces  of  enslavement. 

In  the  200  years  since  her  founding,  the 
United    States    of    America    has    time    and 
again   involved   herself   in   global   struggles 
against    totalitarian    forces    and    has    thus 
made  important  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  Jiuman  freedom.  This  record  commands 
the  respect  of  all  freedom-lovers.  In  the  re- 
cent few  years,  however,  American's  prestige 
and  the  free  world  trust  In  her  have  been 
greatly  damaged   because    of  the   mistaken 
U.S.  attempt  to  deal  with  Communist  ex- 
pansion through  talks  about  dente.  The  fall 
of  Indochina  resulted  from  the  serious  de- 
featist policy  of  compromise  in  the  face  of 
Communists.  The  Russian  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist competition  for  greater  spheres  of 
influence  also  shows  that  the  road  to  multi- 
polar check  and  balance  ends  with  a  dead 
alley.  President  Carter  emphasizes  a  stand 
for    morality    and    human    rights    and    has 
made  it  clear  that  Americans  can  never  be 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  freedom  elsewhere. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  his  government  will 
firmly  uphold  this  lofty  principle  for  free- 
dom,  squarely  face   the  Communist   crimes 
against  human  rights,  immediately  abrogate 
the  Shanghai  Communique  that  contradicts 
the  International  law  and  goes  against  the 
wishes   of  the   majority  of   Chinese   people, 
halt  all   moves  toward   so-called   "normali- 
zation of  relations"  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, abandon  the  thought  that  Pelping 
may   be   used   as   a  check   against   Moscow, 
brush  aside  the  hope  that  assistance  to  the 
Red  Chinese  may  bring  about  a  better  con- 
trol of  the  Russians,  and  never  again  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  Pelplng's  power  struggle 
may  produce  a  moderate  faction  that  can  be 
befriended.  The  United  States  must  be  con- 
stantly   aware    that    she    should    abide    by 
treaty  obligations  and  defense  commitments 
for  her  friends  and  allies,  strive  to  strength- 
en the  free  camp,  provide  assistance  to  the 
concerned  free  nations  for  the  establishment 
of  island  chains  of  defense  and  common  se- 
curity systems  for  the  defense  and  advance- 
ment of  freedom,  and  encourage  these  na- 
tions to  Join  forces  for  a  final  defeat  of  the 
Communist  forces  of  enslavement. 

MAKE  FULL  USE  OF  THE  ADVANTAGEOUS  SITUA- 
TION AND  WIN  A  FINAL  VICTORY  FOR  FREE- 
DOM 

Ladies.  Gentlemen  and  Young  Friends: 
Mankind  must  win  and  safeguard  freedom 
and  therefore  has  to  continue  the  struggle 
agalnt    tyranny    and    totalitarianism.    This 
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struggle  Is  now  In  a  new  stage  beneficial  to 
the  attainment  of  a  final  victory.  Especially 
encouraging  is  the  spreading  anti-tyranny 
campaign  of  the  800  mUllon  people  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Workers,  peasants  and 
young  people  are  actively  taking  part  nad 
more  and  more  soldiers  and  cadres  also  are 
responding.  An  all-out  anti-Communist  rev- 
olution is  In  the  making  as  the  regime  is 
bogged  down  In  an  unprecedented  confusion 
of  power  struggle. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  Red  scourges  In  Asia  and  the  turmoil 
started  by  global  Red  expansion  stem  from 
the  Communist  usurpation  of  the  Chinese 
mainland.  At  present,  however,  the  anti- 
Communist  revolution  on  the  mainland  Is 
about  to  start  a  chain  reaction  of  angry  cam- 
paigns for  liberation  everywhere  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

In  the  current  struggle  to  preserve  free- 
dom, free  nations  must  place  priority  on  aid 
to  the  Chinese  mainland  people's  anti-Com- 
munist revolution  so  as  to  touch  off  an  all- 
out  action  of  enslaved  Iron  Curtain  masses 
to  free  themselves.  Elimination  of  Red 
Chinese  tyranny  must  come  first  if  a  break- 
through is  to  be  achieved  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  Communist  camp.  This  is 
the  historical  mission  of  the  "World  Freedom 
Day"  Movement  that  we  are  promoting.  We 
must  positively  bring  about  the  unity  of 
freedom  forces  abroad  and  here  on  the  Re- 
public of  China's  national  reconstruction 
base  with  those  on  the  Chinese  mainland, 
combine  cultural  anti-Commxmism  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  armed  action  against 
tyranny,  and  furthermore  reinforce  the  Iron 
Curtain  people's  self-effort  through  provision 
of  strong  support  from  the  free  world.  Let  us 
remain  unwaveringly  confident  that  freedom 
will  triumph  and  tyranny  will  perish.  Let  us 
make  full  use  of  the  present  favorable  situa- 
tion, hew  a  bright  future  for  the  victory  of 
freedom,  and  usher  In  a  new  era  of  freedom 
before  long. 

Declaration:   1977  World  Freedom  Day 
Rally  of  the  Republic  of  China 

As  a  shining  symbol  of  the  global  stuggle 
against  slavery  and  for  freedom,  this  World 
Freedom  Rally  of  the  Republic  of  China  to- 
day has  once  again  demonstrated  the  con- 
tinuously stronger  action  and  combat 
strength  of  those  who  take  part  In  this  surg- 
ing anti-Communist  movement  of  historical 
mission. 

We  the  rally  participants  feel  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  vigorous  rise  of  growlngly 
vigilant  freedom  forces  the  world  over,  by 
the  steady  decline  of  the  confused  interna- 
tional Communists,  and  particularly  by  the 
worsening  power  struggle  of  the  badly  split 
regime  on  the  Chinese  mainland  where  an 
all-out  revolution  can  explode  at  any  mo- 
ment against  Communism  and  tjrranny.  We 
firmly  believe  that  this  rally  will  exert 
powerful  Influence  to  bring  about  and  fur- 
ther promote  a  grand  unity  of  all  those 
behind  and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
stand  for  freedom. 

All  of  us  present  at  this  rally  deeply  and 
bitterly  regret  that  millions  of  people  have 
been  deprived  of  freedom  as  a  dire  conse- 
quence of  the  free  world  power  politics,  secret 
diplomacy  and  policy  of  detente  in  the  face 
of  Communists  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  1970s. 
As  President  Carter  of  the  United  States  has 
Just  been  Inaugurated  and  the  world  situa- 
tion is  entering  a  new  stage,  mankind  is  fac- 
ing a  crucial  moment  of  decision  to  see  11 
the  future  is  to  be  secure  and  blessed  or 
torturously  precarious.  But  we  are  confldent 
that  the  distinct  sound  of  the  World  Free- 
dom Day  bell  and  the  roar  of  people  every- 
where calling  for  the  winning  and  safeguard- 
ing of  freedom  will  keep  the  new  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration vigilantly  awake  for  the  thor- 
ough Implementation  of  the  lofty  principlt 
that  President  Carter  has  advanced  In  his  in- 
augural address.  This  way,  all  threats  to  free- 
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dom  will  be  removed,  man's  dignity  will  be 
enhanced,  and  a  world  of  Jiistlce  and  peace 
fully  In  line  with  the  spirit  of  human  rights 
and  completely  free  from  wilful  control  by 
any  individual  will  finally  be  created. 

The  rally  participants  are  aware  that  abso- 
lutely no  one  can  Ignore  the  enslavement, 
oppression,  hunger  and  painful  death  suf- 
fered over  the  years  by  the  countless  millions 
under  Communist  rule  in  Asia.  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  The  governments  and  peoples 
of  free  nations  must  realize  once  and  for  all 
that  they  will  also  lose  freedom  unless  they 
help  the  enslaved  ones  shake  off  their  fetters. 
It  must  be  understood  by  all  that  the  correct 
path  to  lasting  feedom  is  to  restore  the  cap- 
tive masses  to  freedom  and  that  self -survival 
Is  possible  only  through  mutual  assistance. 
The  participants  firmly  believe  that  Pel- 
plng's malignant  cycle  of  savage  power  strug- 
gle has  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  main- 
land freedom  forces  are  ready  for  a  final  bat- 
tle against  Communism  and  tyranny.  This 
struggle  of  the  people  will  before  long  be 
enhanced  through  the  participation  of  those 
soldiers  and  cadres  who  have  turned  or  wUl 
turn  against  Communism  as  a  result  of  dis- 
enchantment in  Communist  rule.  The  com- 
bined forces  will  explode  In  the  form  of  an 
ever  more  powerful  all-out  anti-Communist 
action,  and  the  regime,  exposed  to. Impacts 
from  within  and  outside,  will  finally  collapse 
and  die.  Free  nations  must  closely  watch 
such  future  developments  and  provide  timely 
push  for  an  early  arrival  of  that  day. 

We  also  know  that  the  fanatic  Russian 
expansionist  attempt^  In  the  free  world  and 
the  multlfront  advances  of  Asian  and  Af- 
rican Communist  forces  have  been  prompted 
by  America's  one-way  policy  of  detente  and 
desire  to  pit  the  Chinese  Communists  against 
the  Russians.  Free  nations  must  squarely 
face  this  harsh  fact,  bring  out  strength 
against  the  Red  schemes  of  global  aggression 
and  subversion,  and  positively  support  the 
campaigns  for  freedom  now  going  on  In 
Soviet  Russia,  Eastern  Europe,  North  Korea, 
Indochina  and  Cuba  so  that  the  captive 
masses  will  be  finally  freed  fom  chains. 

With  the  above-mentioned  common  un- 
derstanding In  mind,  we  the  rally  partici- 
pants solemnly  urge  our  fellow  countrymen 
and  all  those  others  in  free  quarters  and 
Iron  Curtain  areas  who  similarly  stand  for 
freedom  and  against  slavery  to  pay  due  at- 
tention to  the  following  needs  and  expecta- 
tions : 

We  want  all  the  free  world  governments 
and  peoples  to  take  keen  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  international  Communists,  be  they 
split  or  standing  together,  are  unchangeably 
bent  on  world  communizatlon  and  human 
enslavement.  Free  people  of  all  races,  na- 
tions, regions,  religions  and  occupations 
should  be  closely  united  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  anti-Communist 
frontline  through  common  defense  for  re- 
gional security  as  well  as  through  cultural 
Intercourse  and  economic  cooperation.  In 
this  decisive  battle  of  freedom-lovers  versus 
Communist  forces,  we  must  .strive  on  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  for  the  final  victory  of  free- 
dom. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  President  Carter 
will  give  full  play  to  the  stand  for  freedom 
the  United  States  of  America  has  maintained 
since  her  founding,  live  up  to  his  solemn 
declaration  that  the  Americans  can  never  be 
Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  freedom  elsewhere. 
resolutely  cast  aside  the  policy  of  detente 
with  atrocious  Communist  slave-matsters.  es- 
tablish a  new  foreign  policy  that  respects 
humanity  and  freedom  and  can  effectively 
preserve  overall  global  security,  abrogate  the 
Shanghai  Communique  that  contradicts  the 
International  law  and  goes  against  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  Chinese  people,  stop  mov- 
ing toward  so-called  "normalization  of  re- 
lations" with  the  Chinese  Coixununtsts  and. 
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with   Btistalned    moral    strengtp 
bring  free  nations  strongly 
winning   of    the   sacred    war 
do  with  the  very  survival  or 
of  world  culture  and  human 

We  call  upon  all  the  antl 
ers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
moment  as  the  Red  forces  are 
withering,     concentrate     all 
strength,  and  fight  ever  more  fie 
slavery  and  for  freedom.  We 
eralizatlon  campaigns  waged  by 
workers,  peasants  and  others  In 
sia,  support  the  struggles  for 
tinned  by  East  Europeans  agalns 
munlst  rulers,  support  the 
action  In  the  name  of  Justice 
munlsm  and  tyranny,  and  svtf^tw 
Commimlst    national     recovery 
South   Vietnamese,    Cambodian  i 
tlans.  We  will  together  take 
Communists   for   their    heinous 

We  demand  that  all  those  of 
of  China,  be  they  at  home  or 
strength  and  for  a  thorough 
of  the  antl-Communlst  national 
to  regain  the  Chinese  mainland 
the   enslaved   compatriots    to 
furthermore  urge  a  great  unity 
behind  the  enemy  line  on  the 
coordination   of   the    working 
intellectuals,  combination  of 
ban  folks,  and  coc^eratlon  of 
cadres    with    their    antl-i 
countrymen — for   struggles    to 
follow  lines  of  their  own  choice, 
ers  to  have  lands  and  enjoy 
what  they  plant,  free  the 
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allow  the  people  to  manage  th  ilr 
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enable  every  Individual  to  chooi 
way  of  life.  Our  demand  moreover 
these  struggles  be  combined  Ir 
unity  of  all  freedom  forces 
front  of  the  enemy  line  for  th( 
throw  of  Red  tyranny. 

Our  late  President  Chiang 
told  the  world  that  the  Republic 
any  other  nation  for  that  matt«t 
could  not  tolerate  the  division 
and  people  Into  free  and 
This   World   Freedom    Day 
emphatically  calls  the  attention 
nations  and  peoples  that  are  nov  • 
serve  the  fact  that  the  spring 
freedom  has  started  shaking 
tain  and  that  we  should  grasp 
opportune  moment  for  redoubled 
deavor   to   safeguard    the   exlstfig 
and  free  those  who  are  not  free. 
Communist  forces,  the  roadbloci: 
freedom,  we  shall  build  a  new 
free  from  threats  of  enslavement 
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FORCED  RETIRMENT 


HON.  THEODORE  S.    VEISS 


OP  KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESEI  TATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1977 


Mr.    WEISS.    Mr.    Speake 
Congressman  Henry  Waxmaj 
troduced  H.R.  5226,  legislatioi  i 
the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Act.  Our  bill  would  extend  . 
der  the  act  to  persons  who  are 
ago  and  older  and  would  ^ 
Ity  systems  and  employee  _. 
which  require  the  retirement 
who  are  40  years  of  age  and 

On  March   25,    1977,   the 
Times  ran  an  article  which 
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illustrates  the  problem  which  our  bill  ad- 
dresses. Dr.  Kenneth  T.  Skelton,  a  70- 
year-old  State  University  of  New  York  at 
New  Paltz  professor,  is  being  forced  to  re- 
tire because  of  his  age.  The  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  has  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  70.  Dr.  Skelton  has  been  on 
the  New  Paltz  faculty  for  the  past  14 
years  and  is  scheduled  to  be  retired  this 
August.  Actually,  Dr.  Skelton  was  70  last 
August  but  because  of  widespread  sup- 
port on  campus  his  retirement  date  was 
extended  1  year. 

To  date,  some  3.000,  of  5,000,  SUNY- 
New  Paltz  students  have  signed  a  peti- 
tion calling  for  an  end  to  mandatory  re- 
tirement as  a  result  of  age  in  general  and 
In  Dr.  Skelton's  case  specifically.  Oppo- 
nents of  legislation  such  as  Mr.  Waxman 
and  I  are  proposing  claim  that  we  must 
retire  people  out  of  our  economic  system 
in  order  to  make  room  for  those  who  will 
be  entering  the  labor  market.  Apparently 
the  students  at  SUNY-New  Paltz  do  not 
believe  this  argument  from  which  they 
are  supposed  to  benefit.  I  think  that  the 
New  Paltz  students  correctly  see  that  two 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  employment 
today  concern  young  people  and  older 
Americans.  Their  alliance,  therefore,  has 
become  an  almost  natural  result  of  State 
and  Federal  employment  policies. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  employment 
policy  which  will  allow  the  Dr.  Skeltons 
to  keep  working,  which  will  help  the 
SUNY-New  Paltz  students  find  work 
when  they  enter  the  labor  market  and 
which  will  insure  that  there  are  jobs  for 
people  who  fall  between  Dr.  Skelton  and 
his  students  as  well.  Currently,  our  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  saying  that  those  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  65  are 
acceptable  employees  and  that  those  who 
do  not  fall  within  this  range  may  not  be 
totally  acceptable.  We  must  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  root  of  the  problem:  We 
must  create  more  jobs.  But,  we  must  not 
develop  a  comprehensive  employment 
plan  which  is  complicated  by  age  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
article  about  Dr.  Skelton's  situation  with 
my  colleagues.  Also,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  pleased  by  the  actions  of  the 
students  at  SUNY-New  Paltz.  It  is  a  re- 
freshing sign  to  see  once  again  student 
activism  for  a  truly  worthy  cause.  The 
article  follows: 

New  Paltz  Students  Pbotest  a  Professor's 
Forced  REratEMENT  at  70 

New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  March  24. — There  have 
been  no  angry  campus  confrontations  and, 
unlike  the  student  demonstrators  of  the 
1960's,  they  have  not  seized  their  classrooms 
or  laid  siege  to  the  school  administrators. 

But  with  quieter  tactics  and  no  less  deter- 
mination, more  than  half  of  the  5,000  under- 
graduates at  the  State  University  here  have 
taken  up  a  cause  of  the  1970's — a  campaign 
to  prevent  the  forced  retirement  of  a  revered, 
70-year-old  sociology  professor  who  calls 
himself  a  "conservative  radical." 

"An  employable  unemployed  old  person  Is 
Just  as  unemployed  as  an  employable  unem- 
ployed young  person,"  said  Dr.  Kenneth  T. 
Skelton,  who  has  taught  here  for  14  years  and 
Is  slated  to  lose  his  job  next  August  because 
of  his  age. 

STtTDENTS   TAKE   ACTION 

"I  simply  enjoy  teaching,"  he  explained  In 
an  Interview,  adding:  "I  very  much  want  to 
continue  teaching." 
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On  behalf  of  Dr.  Skelton,  who  Is  described 
by  his  supporters  as  sensitive,  dynamic,  hard- 
working and  scholarly,  a  student  group  call- 
ing Itself  the  Committee  Against  Mandatory 
Retirement  has  done  the  following: 

Collected  the  signatures  of  more  than  3,000 
New  Paltz  undergraduates  on  petitions  urg- 
ing an  end  to  forced  retirement  because  of 
age  m  general  and  In  Dr.  Skelton's  case  In 
particular. 

Obtained  the  support  of  Assemblyman 
Maurice  D.  Hlnchey,  a  Democrat-liberal  of 
Saugertles,  who  has  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  eliminate  age  as  a  basis  for  retiring 
state  employees  and  has  promised  to  Intro- 
duce a  special  Interest  bill  to  save  Dr.  Skel- 
ton's Job  If  the  broader  measure  falls. 

Sent  a  delegation  of  students  to  Albany  to 
lobby  for  Assemblyman  Hlnchey's  measiire  In 
the  Legislature. 

Sought  the  support  of  local  senior  citizen's 
groups  and  other  civil  organizations. 

Scheduled  a  rally  for  Monday  morning  on 
the  campus  to  provide  a  forum  for  various 
speakers.  Including  a  representative  of  the 
State  Office  for  the  Aging,  faculty  members 
and  other  supporters  of  Dr.  Skelton. 

University  officials  have  taken  no  formal 
position  on  the  question  of  Dr.  Skelton's  re- 
tirement, but  there  Is  strong  support  for  him 
among  faculty  members  and  students  alike. 

"To  Judge  a  person  on  race,  sex  or  age  Is 
discriminatory,"  said  21 -year-old  Richard 
Adler,  a  senior  from  New  Paltz.  "There 
should  be  other  criteria  to  Judge  a  person's 
competency." 

Howard  J.  Fleischer,  19  years  old,  a  fresh- 
man from  Rosljm,  L.I.,  who  has  gathered 
hundred-3  of  signatures  on  petitions,  consid- 
ers Dr.  Skelton  more  than  merely  competent. 
"He's  equivalent  to  having  almost  five  teach- 
ers," he  said. 

And  In  a  sense,  Vanderlyn  R.  Pine,  the 
chairman  of  the  university's  sociology  de- 
partment, agrees.  He  noted  that  Dr.  Skelton 
has  a  total  of  370  students  in  his  12  lecture 
and  seminar  hours  each  week,  more  than 
four  times  the  average  of  87  students  on  the 
rosters'  of  State  University  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

By  law,  retirement  for  state  employees  Is 
mandatory  at  age  65,  but  the  policy  of  the 
State  University's  trustees  makes  the  retire- 
ment of  professors  obligatory  at  70.  Dr.  Skel- 
ton was  70  last  Aug.  8.  but  with  the  help  of 
campus  supporters  obtained  a  one-year  ex- 
tension. 

PLEASED   WTTH   StTPPORT 

Dr.  Skelton,  who  teaches  Introduction  to 
Sociology,  Social  Theory,  and  Sociology  of 
Literature  in  addition  to  a  teaching  assist- 
ants' seminar,  did  not  seek  popular  support 
on  campus  for  another  extension,  but  be 
Is  gratified  by  it. 

"It's  spontaneous  student  support  with  no 
encouragement  from  me,"  he  said,  sitting  In 
an  office  with  books  heaped  all  around  him. 

He  brushed  away  a  question  about  his 
workload.  "I'm  a  very  fortunate  man,"  he 
said.  "My  vocation  Is  my  avocation." 

Dr.  Skelton,  who  had  been  a  teacher  and 
dean  at  BrlarcUff  College  for  14  years  before 
Joining  New  Paltz  In  1963,  described  himself 
as  "a  conservative  radical,"  which  he  de- 
fined as  "someone  who  goes  to  the  root  of 
things — to  the  origins." 

Assemblyman  Hlnchey,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University  at  New  Paltz  and  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Skelton,  said  the  prospect  of  his  man- 
datory retirement  was  "a  blatant  example  of 
discrimination  based  on  age." 

Dr.  Skelton's  wife,  Jeanette,  put  It  another 
way :  "He's  a  born  teacher — born  many  years 
ago,  unf(M:tunately." 
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THE  BLACK  PRESS  EMBATTLED  TO 
SAVE  BLACK  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  Members  at- 
tention to  a  speech  given  by  Dr.  Carlton 
Goodlett,  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Black 
Press  of  America. 

Dr.  Goodlett  is  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian, publisher  of  the  Sun  Reporter,  and 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement. 

His  speech  was  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  founding 
of  the  Black  Press  in  America. 

The  speech  follows: 
The  Black  Press  Embattled  to  Save  Black 
Youth 

(By  Carlton   B.   Goodlett,   Ph.D.,   M.D.) 

The  three  oldest  organizations  In  Black 
America:  the  Prince  Hall  Masons,  chartered 
In  1784,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  chartered  in  1816,  and  the  Black 
Press,  founded  with  Freedom's  Journal  In 
1827,  were  a  necessary  trio  In  the  drive  of 
Black  freed  persons  to  lead  the  struggle 
against  human  bondage,  a  curse  endured  by 
the  new  republic  during  Its  first  87  years. 
The  gathering  of  free  Black  men  Into  a  fra- 
ternal order  under  the  leadership  of  Prince 
Hall,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
first  organized  Black  Church  under  Bishop 
Richard  Allen,  were  the  primary  Ingredients 
which  made  necessary  the  development  of  a 
news  Journal  to  propagate  and  spread  the 
coalescing  demands  of  free  Black  persons  for 
the  end  of  slavery  in  Amerlcp 

Slavery  challenged  John  Russwurm,  and  to 
develop  a  voice  to  cry  out  against  human 
bondage  he  published  Freedom's  Journal. 
Who  was  to  foretell  on  that  memorable  day, 
March  16,  1827,  that  within  3f  years  the 
efforts  of  the  Prince  Hall  Masons,  the  orga- 
nized Black  Church  and  Freedom's  Journal 
were  to  be  victorious,  with  the  enunciation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation? 

the  long  journey 

In  this  hour  of  remembrance,  we  can  more 
adequately  prepare  ourselves  for  the  serious 
challenges  facing  Black  America  and  Its 
guardian  press  by  sketching  a  mosaic  of  the 
150  year  Journey  from  Freedom's  Journal  to 
the  present,  carrying  high  the  torch  to  light 
the  way  along  Freedom's  Road. 

From  1827  until  1863,  the  mission  of  the 
Black  Press  was  the  struggle  successfully 
waged  against  slavery — that  crime  of  inde- 
scribable Inhumanity  inflicted  by  the  white 
majority  upon  the  Black  slave.  Since  the 
CivU  War  ended  In  1865  until  this  very  day, 
the  Black  freedom  struggle  has  passed 
through  three  different  periods  of  action  and 
Interaction,  like  the  movements  of  a  mighty, 
still  unfinished  symphony. 

The  first  movement,  "Accommodation," 
had  Booker  T.  Washington  as  its  maestro  and 
was  one  in  which  the  freed  slaves  eked  out 
a  bare  existence  by  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  vicious  system  swirling  about 
them. 

The  second  movement,  "Adjudication," 
had  a  new  concertmelster :  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
founder  of  the  Niagara  Movement  which 
merged  m  1909  into  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple. This  second  movement  used  the  organic 
law  of  the  land  for  the  redress  of  grievances; 
from  1909  to  1954,  Including  the  landmark 
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Supreme  Court  Decision  outlawing  discrimi- 
nation and  segregation  In  public  education, 
the  NAACP  won  between  60  and  60  victories 
for  our  people.  But  the  wheels  of  Justice 
turned  too  slow,  which  led  Inexorably  to 

The  third  movement,  "Confrontation," 
whose  first  phase  was  nonviolent  confronta- 
tion ushered  In  by  the  Montgomery  Free- 
dom Walk  of  1955  led  by  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  At  King's  assassination,  nonvio- 
lence died  with  him,  and  confrontation  en- 
tered a  second  phase — one  with  no  charis- 
matic leader  for  guidance.  The  "Negro"  dis- 
appeared and  a  new  Black  man  emerged  who 
"aint  scared  of  Whltey  any  more,  and  who 
don't  trust  him.  either." 

Since  King's  memorable  "I  Have  a  Dream" 
speech  In  1963,  the  dream  became,  first, 
America's  disillusionment,  and  then  in  the 
ensuing  years  of  riots,  America's  nightmare. 
True,  new  Civil  Rights  Acts  were  placed 
upon  the  books;  but  laws  without  the  com- 
mitment of  men  are  empty  rhetoric.  What 
was  really  needed  was  the  national  will  to 
enforce  the  1866  post -Civil  War  statutes 
which  already  guaranteed  to  the  freed  men 
their  civil  rights,  and  were  only  reinforced 
by  the  ClvU  Rights  Acts  of  1964,  '65  and  '67. 
the  black  press 

Throughout  all  the  changing  passages  of 
this  great  symphony  can  be  heard  the  steady 
drumbeat  of  the  Black  Press,  faithfully  at- 
tempting to  prick  the  conscience  of  the 
nation,  seldom  forgetting  -the  propelling 
dream  of  the  founding  fathers  of  a  govern - 
m.ent  guaranteeing  to  all  men  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Black  Press 
Is  on  the  decline  and  on  Its  way  out.  This  Is 
far  from  the  truth.  The  Black  Press  Intends 
to  blaze  Its  torch  up  Freedom's  Road,  wag- 
ing a  continuing  struggle  against  both  overt 
and  covert  racism — a  struggle  In  which  the 
majority  press  has  played  a  very  negligible 
and  uncommendable  role.  A  study  made  by 
the  Society  of  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers admitted  Bve  years  after  the  Kerner  Re- 
port that  less  than  3%  of  the  personnel  In 
mass  communications  are  black,  with  the 
lowest  percentage  In  the  metropolitan  dall- 
ies. It  seems  as  though  the  publishers  of 
White  America's  newspapers  have  never 
heard  of  racism,  or  If  they  have,  plan  to  do 
nothing  about  it.  This  is  Indeed  an  Indict- 
ment of  the  white  majority  press,  and  It 
strengthens  the  claim  for  the  survival  and 
viability  of  a  Black  Press. 

The  Black  Press  is  a  poor  press,  often  on 
the  brink  of  economic  disaster;  yet,  despite 
many  difficulties,  we  Intend  to  become  an 
Increasingly  strong,  more  unified  and  vital 
force,  so  that  25  million  people  can  be  served 
by  their  own  fearless  advocate. 

For  the  lack  of  advertising  (the  life's  blood 
of  any  free -enterprise  newspaper)  we  are  not 
able  to  operate  at  our  full  potential.  In 
1975,  Blacks  earned  $70  billion  and  spent  $64 
billion,  thereby  generating  more  than  $1.28 
billion  m  advertising  and  public  relations. 
For  whom?  Alas,  for  the  white  majority  me- 
dia. Including  TV,  radio  and  the  press! 

In  times  of  stress,  the  Black  Press  has  been 
the  sole  conduit  to  convey  the  alarm  or  to 
structure  the  promise  of  hope.  Each  Black 
newspaper  Is  as  separate  as  the  varied  ap- 
pendages of  the  body,  but  called  upon  phys- 
iologically, the  Black  Press  Is  the  arterial 
system  which  carries  the  life  blood  from  the 
centers  of  Black  power — the  church,  the  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  the  clvU  rights 
organizations  and  the  fraternal  groups,  to 
the  grass  roots,  as  the  arteries  carry  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
the  toes.  This  is  not  a  one-way  street:  the 
Black  Press,  as  the  velnous  system,  carries 
back  the  messages  from  the  grass  roots — 
the  farms,  the  villages,  the  black  ghettos — 
to  the  united  centers  of  Black  power. 
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The  Black  Press  Is  the  matrix  that  gives 
form  and  substance  to  the  mural  depleting 
the  Interrelatedness  of  all  the  parts  of  Black 
America  Into  a  united,  majestic  whole.  With 
Blacks  distributed  over  the  vast  American 
landscape,  concentrated  In  their  Black  city- 
states,  who  will  unify  them  Ideologically, 
who  will  send  the  alarm  to  man  the  de- 
fenses? Of  course,  the  only  solely  black- 
owned  communications  medium,  the  Black 
Press! 

BLACK  YOUTH — AN  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

One  precious  thread  Is  woven  throughout 
the  fabric  of  the  Black  experience:  the  fact 
that  Black  people  have  and  belong  to  each 
other.  Throughout  their  American  experi- 
ence, Black  men  and  women  have  been 
caught  up  In  the  semantics  of  "Individual 
freedom"  as  opposed  to  "freedom  for  the 
Black  masses."  Our  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance of  the  myth  of  individual  versus 
mass  freedom  has  permitted  the  white  ma- 
jority to  deal  with  Blacks  as  the  "tenth 
American,"  when  in  truth  our  strength  lies 
in  the  collective  concept  that  we  are  11% 
or  12%  of  America,  numbering  millions. 

On  many  occasions  we  have  described  25 
million  Black  Americans  as  larger  In  popu- 
lation than  55  nations  of  Africa,  or  156  other 
nations  in  the  world.  Moreover,  at  this 
moment  In  history  American  Black!^  are 
the  most  highly  educated  and  professionally 
trained  Black  people  In  the  world.  While 
650,000-Odd  of  our  young  people  are  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  however,  from 
500,000  to  600,000  of  our  teenagers  are  found 
Jobless,  without  education,  many  with  po- 
lice records,  in  the  25  largest  American 
cities.  W^hile  Blacks  comprise  33  8%  of  the 
population  of  the  nation's  largest  cities, 
20%  of  the  nation's  unemployed  teenagers 
are  Black.  More  dramatically,  40.5%  of 
Black  teenagers  find  thenrtselves  out  of 
school,  unemployed,  with  32%  of  these  un- 
fortunate youngsters  lost  irretrievably  In  the 
narcotics  traffic. 

Francis  Ward  cryptically  addresses  .the 
subject,  "Black  Youth — an  Endangered 
Species,"  in  the  initial  January-February 
issue  of  First  World  Magazine:  to  quote  him: 

"The  category  'endangered  species'  is  usu- 
ally reserved  for  animals  or  plants  whose 
very  survival  on  Earth  is  threatened  by  na- 
ture or  man;  it  Is  u.sed  most  by  environ- 
mentalists In  reference  to  wildlife  whose 
existence  they  want  to  protect.  A  careful 
survey  of  social  and  political  trends  now  de- 
veloping in  America,  however,  should  make 
thoughtful  Blacks  consider  whether  our 
youth — just  like  the  Bison  buffalo  or  Bald 
eagle — are  now  threatened  with  extinction. 
This  might  sound  like  exaggerated  scare  talk 
to  many  .  .  .  but  it  would  not  to  Native 
('Indian')  Americans." 

Even  though  600,000  Black  youths  In  col- 
lege is  an  impressive  figure,  these  numbers 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
probably  two  to  three  times  that  number 
of  Black  youth  are  not  attending  any 
school,  anywhere — not  subject  to  any  dis- 
cipline or  authority,  and  lacking  the  skills, 
education  or  psychological  maturity  to  be- 
come "productive  citizens" — a  description 
by  the  capitalist  society  of  those  who  pro- 
duce goods  and  services.  Many  of  these  Job- 
less Black  adolescents  are  still  seeking  non- 
existent Jobs.  However,  many  who  are  at 
the  end  of  the  hope  rainbow  have  simply 
given  up. 

To  translate  statistics:  while  the  actual 
size  is  difficult  to  determine,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  from  500,000-600,000  Black 
youths  from  16  to  19  are  continually  out  of 
work.  If  we  Include  the  under-class,  ranging 
from  8  to  16,  while  too  young  to  work,  they 
must  be  counted  because  far  too  many  of 
them  are  committing  violent  crimes  and  us- 
ing   narcotics.    A   conservative    estimate   of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Which  one  of  the  Fortune  Magazine  600 
could  successfully  withstand  an  economic 
boycott  brought  to  bear  by  Black  USA  as  a 
reprisal  against  those  who  victimize  us  with 
their  economic  racism? 

Three  examples  come  to  us  from  the  Jewish 
experience  by  which  Blacks  mlfeht  use  our 
economic  power  to  combat  racism: 

1)  The  Jews,  early  In  the  life  of  their 
progeny,  as  soon  as  a  child  develops  the 
capacity  to  understand  concept,  Identify  for 
their  progeny  who  they  are  and  what  they 
are:  Jews  are  Semites;  and  the  child  is  told 
of  the  great  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Shortly  after  developing  self-identity,  the 
young  Jew  must  be  taught  a  lesson  never  to 
be  forgotten:  who  the  enemy  is — the  anti- 
Semite,  and  no  means  must  be  spared  to  de- 
stroy anti-Semitism.  Blacks,  similarly,  at  the 
age  of  conceptual  development,  must  Identify 
for  young  Blacks  who  they  are.  The  Im- 
portance of  Alex  Haley's  "Roots"  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Its  psychological  Impact  In- 
volving a  dramatic  appreciation  by  Blacks 
of  their  origins  and  a  discussion  of  the 
mythology  of  docile  acceptance  of  slavery  was 
accompanied  by  a  deep  sense  of  psychological 
awakening  on  the  part  of  whites,  who  pre- 
viously had  lived  with  the  myth  that  Blacks, 
even  in  slavery,  were  the  White  Man's  Burden. 
Our  Black  progeny  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  beauty  of  blackness,  and  the  history  of 
the  Black  man's  contribution  to  world  civili- 
zation and  progress  must  be  vividly  pained — 
for  example,  the  history  of  the  mighty  king- 
doms of  Africa,  with  its  great  universities 
and  societies  of  culture:  the  domestication 
of  animals,  the  mining  and  smelting  of 
precious  metals,  are  the  contributions  of 
Blacks  to  civilization.  Next,  our  Black  young 
must  be  taught  that  the  eternal  enemy  of 
the  Black  experience  is  racism,  and  no  means 
m\ist  be  spared  to  destroy  It. 

2)  Jews  have  always  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted their  responsibility  to  use  their  re- 
sources to  take  care  of  their  own.  The  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Appeal  is  a  most 
important  Instrument  with  which  Internal 
needs  of  the  national  Jewish  community  are 
met;  the  needs  of  the  international  Jewish 
community  are  responded  to  In  the  Bonds 
for  Israel  drives.  Blacks  In  1975  earned  $70 
billion,  while  they  spent  $64  billion — more 
than  any  other  Identifiable  group  In  the  na- 
tion In  terms  of  the  expenditure  of  its  gross 
annual  Income  for  goods  and  services.  Blacks 
are  the  9th  wealthiest  nation  of  the  non- 
socialist  world;  as  the  Jews,  we  must  use  our 
economic  resources  in  the  development  of  a 
National  Black  Conununlty  Fund,  so  that 
blacks  can  underglrd  through  self-help  and 
financial  support,  the  Intra-group  needs  of 
Black  America,  not  only  giving  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  the  needy  of  25  million  Black 
Americans  but  also  providing  leadership  In 
the  assistance  and  development  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  relief  to  the  nations  In  Africa 
and  other  third  world  peoples. 

3)  Jevirs  use  their  economic  resources  and 
their  political  power  in  forging  opportunities 
for  Jews  as  well  as  using  political  and  eco- 
nomic means  to  punish  their  enemies.  Simi- 
larly. 25  million  Blacks,  two-thirds  of  whom 
live  In  America's  fifty  largest  cities,  with  a 
1975  annual  Income  of  $70  billion,  must  use 
Black  economic  power  and  political  power 
as  Instruments  In  developing  Intra-group  op- 
portunities for  Blacks,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
using  this  political  and  economic  power,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  punish  the  racists  who 
thwart  Black  progress. 

The  profits  of  national  and  multinational 
corporations  range  between  9  and  14%  of  the 
gross  Income  before  taxes.  The  25  largest 
cities  contain  more  than  100,000  Blacks  each, 
or  33.87c  of  their  population:  the  60  largest 
cities  contain  22.7%.  No  national  or  mutll- 
national   corporation   could   withstand    the 
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economic  boycott  of  the  urbanized  Blacks  of 
America.  The  departure  of  national  mer- 
chandisers such  as  Penney's,  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Sears  from  the  Black  core  cities 
must  be  stopped.  If  Blacks  withdraw  their 
total  patronage  from  Penney's  for  three 
months,  while  buying  from  Sears  or  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  the  corporate  officers  of  Pen- 
ney's would  come  to  terms  with  core  city 
Blacks  who  demand  the  return  of  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney outlets,  with  their  Jobs  and  other  mer- 
chandising advantages  to  the  Black  cor© 
cities. 

Blacks  in  America  must  develop  new  tech- 
niques In  our  continuing  struggle  against 
racism,  both  Institutional  and  Individual.  We 
must  no  longer  bemoan  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  plead  for  justice,  but 
through  our  masses  and  our  economic 
strength  we  must  use  political  and  economic 
sagacity  against  all  enemies  who  practice 
overt  and  covert  racism  against  us. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  fate  of  Black 
Americans  Is,  after  all.  Inextricably  entwined 
with  that  of  all  the  powerless,  dispossessed 
and  wretched  of  the  American  Earth  must 
present  to  our  youth,  the  inheritors  and 
architects  of  tomorrow,  their  grand  design 
for  the  raceless  society!  What  are  their  means 
and  timetables?  What  viable  alternative  do 
they  propose  now  that  the  Kerner  Report 
describes  the  USA  as  a  divided  society,  with 
a  white  majority  well  fed.  well  clothed  and 
comparatively  happy,  and  a  Black  minority 
ill  housed,  ill  educated,  underemployed  and 
progressively  poorer? 

Blacks  and  their  allies  must  demand  of 
the  new  occupant  of  the  White  House  a  firm 
commitment,  to  use  the  vast  powers  of  the 
Presidency:  (1)  to  extend  for  every  citizen 
the  boundaries  of  personal  liberty,  security 
and  freedom;  (2)  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  every  American  citizen;  (3)  to  provide 
the  best  possible  education  to  all  of  our 
children:  (4)  to  provide  Jobs  for  all;  and  (5) 
to  provide  equal  protection  under  the  law. 

Blacks  must  expose  and  reject  the  current 
concept  of  excessive  demand  and  short  sup- 
ply in  the  housing  industry,  which  serves  to 
enrich  those  who  control  it;  Blacks  must  op- 
pose a  national  commitment  which  spends 
more  on  pet  food  for  our  cats  and  dogs  than 
on  higher  education  for  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Blacks  must  expose  and  vigorously 
combat  discrimination  against  Blacks  In  em- 
ployment, because  it  costs  the  nation  be- 
tween $115  and  $165  billion  a  year  in  lost 
gross  national  product.  Blacks  and  their 
allies  must  expose  and  combat  the  present 
law  enforcement  system  which  favors  the 
higher  socio-economic  levels  of  our  society, 
and  replace  It  with  a  system  which  makes  all 
agents  of  the  law.  from  the  policeman  on 
the  beat  to  the  highest  Judge,  Instruments 
for  the  protection  of  the  Innocent,  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  accused,  and  a  fair  trial  for 
each  citizen  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers. 

For  too  long,  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  been  subsidizing  the  large  cor- 
porate and  agricultural  Interests,  while  those 
who  desperately  need  help  to  escape  from 
the  slums,  to  get  a  Job,  to  educate  their 
children  and  to  obtain  decent  medical  care, 
are  condemned  for  violating  the  "work 
ethic,"  while  glorifying  the  "Welfare  ethic." 
Blacks  must  expose  once  and  for  all  the 
myths  about  poor  people  and  welfare:  that 
some  people  do  not  wish  to  work,  that  most 
Welfare  recipients  are  Blacks  who  have 
moved  to  urban  areas,  just  to  draw  Welfare, 
that  all  Welfare  mothers  do  Is  have  Ulegitl- 
mate  children,  that  Welfare  Is  the  good  life — 
color  TVs  and  Cadillacs,  that  most  Welfare 
recipients  are  cheaters,  and  that  most  of  the 
tax  revenues  go  to  Welfare.  These  are  all  lies! 
The  Welfare  system  Is  a  cruel  hoax  that 
perpetuates  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  guar- 
antees that  the  children  forced  to  rely  "" 
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It  will  never  be  able  to  escape  the  Welfare 
cycle  and  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  enjoy  the 
promising,  fruitful  life,  except  vicariously 
on  their  TV  sets. 

Blacks  must  aggressively  use  the  power  of 
the  people,  the  prestige  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  refuge  of  the  federal  judiciary  to  protect 
the  nation  from  any  concerted  effort  to  use 
the  Instruments  of  government  to  serve  the 
expanding  greed  of  the  upper  classes  rather 
than  the  expanding  needs  of  the  masses. 

How  does  the  USA  fare  today  In  the  four 
areas  of  racism  cited  eight  years  ago  by  the 
Kerner  Report?  For  eight  years  we  have  been 
buffeted  by  the  slogan :  "Law  and  Order  must 
be  preserved!"  without  a  clarion  call  for  jus- 
tice as  a  prerequisite  for  that  Law  and  Order. 
If  Black  youth  cannot  find  Jobs  there  will  be 
no  Law  and  Order;  if  the  nation  continues 
to  tolerate  discrimination  In  housing  by  un- 
scrupulous real  estate  brokers  and  federally 
and  state  sup>ervised  banks  an.,  home  loan 
Institutions,  there  will  be  no  Law  and  Or- 
der; a  U.S.  Department  of  Education  which 
falls  to  press  for  the  elimination  of  "de 
facto"  segregation  In  our  public  schools  guar- 
antees the  nonexistence  of  Law  and  Order  in 
the  community;  and  a  power  structure  which 
refuses  to  demand  from  its  police  depart- 
ments and  courts  full  respect  for  the  dignity 
and  equality  of  Blacks,  which  allows  Its  po- 
lice and  courts  to  dispense  Black  and  White 
justice,  cannot  enjoy  a  national  community 
built  upon  Law  and  Order. 

The  continuing  struggle  In  Boston,  Los  An- 
geles, Chicago  and  many  of  America's  other 
great  cities,  and  the  limited  victories  achieved 
over  the  23  years  since  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  Decision,  are  far  too  meager.  For  over 
23  years.  Blacks  have  been  on  a  treadmill  of 
conversation  with  the  federal,  state  and  local 
power  structures  which  has  not  led  to  any 
perceptible  destination. 

While  the  nation  applauded  the  courageous 
efforts  of  South  African  Black  teenagers  In 
their  summer  of  '76  rebellion  against  apart- 
held,  how  many  of  us  recognize  in  the  pres- 
ent violence  of  Black  teenagers  what  Is  prob- 
ably Black  American  youth's  response  to  the 
hopelessness  they  face,  in  a  society  which 
placidly  accepts  a  40.6  percent  Black  adoles- 
cent unemployment,  without  any  demon- 
strable concern  for  programs  to  relieve  the 
economic  racism  which  causes  Black  teen- 
agers to  rebel?  If  these  Black  teenagers-USA 
approach  the  final  decision:  If  Black  Ameri- 
cans are  barred  from  leading  creative,  ful- 
filling lives  by  an  oppressive  White  majority. 
Black  youth  are  prepared  even  at  the  price 
of  life  Itself  to  deny  the  American  dream 
to  their  White  oppressors. 

GUNS  vs.  BUTTER 

A  nation  must  choose  between  guns  and 
butter.  Foreign  policy  Is  the  mirrored  Image 
of  domestic  policy;  the  Black  Press  must 
combat  racism  In  the  International  commu- 
nity with  as  much  vigor  as  It  wages  the 
struggle  against  domestic  racism.  President 
Jimmy  Carter  must  be  supported  In  his 
efforts  to  end  the  annual  squandering  of  the 
world's  resources  ($330  billion  In  1977)  on 
nuclear  armaments  and  his  ultimate  deter- 
mination to  seek,  first,  nuclear  disarmament 
and,  second,  conventional  disarmament.  25 
million  Black  voices  must  join  the  demands 
of  the  third  world  for  food  and  not  super 
bombers,  for  shelter  and  not  inter-conti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  for  medical  care  and 
not  nuclear  submarines,  for  education  of 
the  world's  children  and  not  Inter-contl- 
nental  spy  satellites. 

Today,  world  peace  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
reign  of  terror  through  the  posturing  of 
the  USA  and  the  USSR,  the  super  nuclear 
giants.  The  Black  Press  must  develop  cru- 
sading editors  who  dare  to  challenge  the 
status  quo  and  give  support  to  the  masses 
of  the  have-nots,  who  are  white,  yellow, 
brown,  red  and  Black,  who  know  that  there 
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Is  something  better  than  the  present  re- 
curring cycle  of  depression.  Inflation,  mass 
unemployment,  restrictive  education,  health 
care  and  housing  for  the  American  masses. 

SEARCH    FOR    A    BLACK    mEOLOCT 

The  challenges  of  the  future  are  as  awe- 
some as  the  challenges  that  faced  John  Russ- 
wurm,  when  he  perceived  the  necessity  of 
Freedom's  Journal  to  challenge  slavery; 
those  who  questioned  his  wisdom  were  un- 
able to  visualize  that  36  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  first  Black  newspaper,  a 
great  president  would  proclaim  emancipa- 
tion of  the  nation's  slaves. 

The  Black  Press  must  now  marshal  the 
Intellectual  genius,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
mass  strength  of  25  million  Blacks,  against 
the  inequities  which  are  Ingrained  In  the 
fiber  and  substance  of  the  American  politi- 
cal and  economic  system.  Therefore,  the 
Black  Press  and  Black  Leadership  must  de- 
velop a  new  Black  Ideology,  which  will  free 
both  the  Black  masses  and  even  the  nation 
from  the  ravages  of  racism. 

25  million  Blacks  and  their  millions  of 
allies  must  become  the  vanguard  of  the 
new  political  process  of  this  nation,  provid- 
ing input  Into  the  collective  forum,  out  of 
which  a  dynamic  new  U.S.  domestic  policy 
and  foreign  policy  may  be  forged.  The  Black 
Press  must  lead  Its  constituency,  as  the 
spearhead  of  the  people's  revolt,  to  blunt 
the  efforts  of  the  nation's  mllltary-lndus- 
trlal-political  complex  and  the  multi-na- 
tional corporations — which  apparently  are 
bent  on  leading  us  into  a  nuclear  showdown 
with  the  USSR.  Can  it  be  that  those  who 
rule  fortress  America  are  determined,  even 
at  the  price  of  their  own  destruction,  to 
either  rule  America  or  dest/'oy  her? 

Black  publishers  who  wo^ld  be  the  heirs 
of  such  giants  as  John  Russwurm,  Samuel 
Cornish  and  Frederick  Douglass,  the  mighty 
trumpeters  In  the  battle  against  slavery, 
face  a  struggle  as  great  and  threatening  as 
these  courageous  predecessors.  We  must 
answer  the  call  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  Black  niasses  who  cry  for  help,  the 
"endangered  species"  hopelessly  cnmlred  in 
the  national   racial   quagmire. 

Tonight,  as  we  celebrate  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Black  Press 
of  America,  let  us  not  forget:  Of  each  ten 
Black  youths  born  twenty  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association — Black  Press  of  America, 
today,  the  following  startling  results  have 
obtained:  One  of  these  ten  Black  males  has 
been  convicted  of  murder,  and  one  of  these 
ten  Black  youths  has  been  the  victim  of 
murder! 


PROPOSAL  TO  BAN  OFF-ROAD  VE- 
HICLES FROM  PUBLIC  LANDS 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
March  25.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain materials  relating  to  the  rumor  that 
President  Carter  is  about  to  ban  snow- 
mobiles and  other  off-road  vehicles 
from  public  lands.  Regrettably,  a  small 
but  important  portion  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Executive  Order  11644 
was  omitted  from  the  Record.  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  another  copy  of  the 
amendment. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  matter, 
please  see  pages  9150  and  9151  of  last 
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Friday's  Record.  Amendment  to  Execu- 
tive Order  11644  on  "Use  of  Off -Road 
Vehicles  on  Public  Lands"  follows: 
Amendment  to    Executive  Order   11644  on 

"Use  of  Off-Road  Vehicles  on  the  Public 

Lands" 

issue  paper 

Executive  Order  11644  provides  for  the  reg- 
ulatlon  of  off-road  vehicles  on  the  public 
lands.  Under  section  3  of  the  Order.  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  designate  specific 
areas  and  trails  where  such  vehicles  will  be 
permitted  to  operate.  While  the  Executive 
Order  reflects  an  urgent  concern  over  the 
environmental  harm  caused  by  off-road  ve- 
hicles, it  is  now  apparent  that  some  agencies 
may  not  complete  the  designation  process 
for  at  least  another  ten  years. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  environment 
of  the  public  lands  may  be  serio^ly  de- 
graded during  this  lengthy  implementation 
period.  Indeed.  In  its  "Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement.  Departmental  Implemen- 
tation of  Executive  Order  11644  Pertaining  to 
Use  of  Off-Road  Vehicles  on  the  Public 
Lands"  ("Draft  EIS"),  the  Department  of 
Interior  acknowledged  that  some  "unique 
and  fragile  biophysical,  archeologlc,  or  his- 
toric resources  .  .  .  will  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed  irreversibly  as  a  result  of  ORV 
use  during  the  \mdesignated  periods."  Draft 
EIS  at  56. 

To  eliminate  this  threat  to  the  public  lands, 
we  propose  to  amend  the  Executive  Order  by 
adding  a  section  3A  which  reads: 

section    3A.    protection    of   the   public    LANDS 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3.  where  the  use  of  off-road  vehicles  may 
cause  undue  adverse  effects  on  the  soil, 
vegetation,  wildlife,  wildlife  habitat  or  cul- 
tural or  historic  resources  of  particular  areas 
of  the  public  lands,  the  respective  agency 
head  shall  immediately  close  such  areas  to 
the  use  of  off -road  vehicles. 

This  amendment  is  clearly  consistent  with 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Executive 
Order.  By  requiring  agencies  to  take  imme- 
diate action  to  protect  the  public  lands  from 
environmental  damage.  It  will  Insure  that 
the  Presidential  mandate  Is  fully  implement- 
ed both  before  and  after  specific  areas  and 
trails  have  been  designated  under  section  3. 

We  propose  a  second  amendment  to  clarify 
the  original  Intent  of  Executive  Order  11644 
and  to  resolve  uncertainty  within  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  arising  from  the  recent 
coxjrt  decision  in  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion V.  Morton.  395  F.  Supp.  1286  (DC.D.C. 
1975).  The  Bureau  maintains  that  this  de- 
cision limited  the  options  available  for  man- 
aging the  public  lands  under  the  Executive 
Order. 

Prior  to  the  couri.  decision  Is  a  number  of 
federal  agencies.  Including  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  had  adopted 
a  policy  to  close  all  or  portions  of  the  public 
lands  within  their  Jurisdiction  to  use  by  off- 
road  vehicles  except  those  areas  and  trails 
specifically  designated  as  open  to  such  use. 
The  Society  of  American  Foresters,  among 
others,  favors  this  approach  to  regulating  off- 
road  vehicles  and  has  taken  the  position  that : 

"In  order  that  control  be  effective,  off-road 
vehicles  should  be  allowed  only  on  forest 
roads,  trails  and  areas  .  .  .  which  are  explicitly 
designated  for  off-road  vehicle  use.  Experi- 
ence shows  this  approach  to  be  less  costly, 
and  easier  to  enforce  than  a  restriction  in 
which  off-road  vehicles  are  allowed  on  all 
forest  roads,  trails  and  areas  except  where 
designated  to  the  contrary."  ' 


'Society  of  American  Foresters.  "The  Use 
of  Off- Road  Vehicles  on  Public  Forest  Lands: 
A  Position  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters"  (Washington.  D.C.  Nov.  12.   1976). 
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While  tbe  Bureau  Itself  has  (^scribed  this 
approach     as     the    "most 
beneficial  alternative",  it  maintains 
view  of  the  Court's  opinion 
action  would  require  modification 
tlve  Order  11644."  Draft  EIS  at 
cU  differs  with  this  Interpretatloh 
but  proposes  to  adopt  the  Bureau 
for  resolving  the  matter  by  ad  ling 
section  (d)  to  section  3  as  followf 

(d)   Each  respective  agency 
authorized  to  adopt  the  policy 
portions  of  the  public  lands  wit4in 
diction  shall  be  closed  to  use  by 
hides  except  those  areas  and 
are  suitable  and  specifically 
open  to  such  vise  under  subseijtion 
this  section. 

This  amendment  would  clarify 
Intent  of  the  Executive  Order  ai^ 
Bureau's  uncertainty  over  this 
authority   to  close  the   public 
specifically    opened    under     the 
Order,  Federal  agencies  would  re  tain 
mlnlstratively  sound  and  flexibl( 
regulating  off-road  vehicles 
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DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  CONTROL 
EFFORTS  IN  MINNESOTA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FR\SER 


OF    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  March  28, 


REPRESEN  TATTVES 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  elm  is  prominent  in  the 
landscape.  During  the  past 
Dutch  elm  disease  has 
in  these  well-shaped  shade 

elm  disease  is  caused  by  a 

grows  in  the  water-conducting 
elms. 

The   disease   is   gradually 
westward— virtually  all  States 
to  some  degree  been  affectefc 
disease. 

The  spread  of  the  disease  car 
down  or  contained  by  a  contrc  1 
of    eliminating    places    where 
carrying  beetles  can  breed.  Aii 
control  effort  includes  promp 
of  dead  and  dying  trees  and 
spraying  of  healthy  trees  with  . 
chemicals.  The  same  degree  of 
vlously  must  be  applied  to  all 
given  control  area — regardless 
er  they  are  privately  or  publiciy 

And  finally,  the  diseased  eln 
requires  restoration  of  the  area; 
their  valuable  trees 
time.  But,  it  will  be  less 
esthetically  and  in  dollars  if 
program  extends  the  lives 
elms. 

The  Citizens  League,  a 
nonprofit  community  group  in 
neapolis-St.  Paul  metropolitan 
cently  prepared  a  report  on  the 
Dutch  elm  disease  there.  I  .._. 
insert  an  abstract  of  this  very 
tive  report.  In  the  report,  th< 
League  takes  a  close  look  at 
an  effective  control  program, 
role  in  controlling  the  disease 
direction    in    which— accordim : 
league— the  State  grants-in-aic 
for  shade  tree  disease  contn  1 
move. 

The  article  follows 
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Disease  Incidence 

1.  .  .  .  Dutch  elm  disease  became  an  epi- 
demic In  the  Twin  Cities  area  in  1976 — Al- 
though first  discovered  In  Minnesota  in  1961 
In  St.  Paul  (one  tree)  and  near  Montlcello 
(seven  trees,)  the  disease  spread  very  slowly 
until  about  1974. 

The  loss  in  the  seven-county  area  In  1976, 
about  80,000  trees,  was  almost  three  times 
the  level  of  1975,  which  Itself  had  been  three 
times  the  level  of  1974,  according  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  a  cu- 
mulative basis,  the  seven-county  metropoli- 
tan area  has  lost  between  2%  and  3%  of  Its 
original  elm  population  of  about  4.5  million 
trees. . . . 

2.  Losses  In  1977  and  subsequent  years  are 
projected  to  be  much  greater —  / 

Metropolitan  area  losses  in  1977  may  reswh 
288,000  more  than  triple  the  number  in  1076, 
according  to  a  Metropolitan  CouncU  staff 
report.  ...  ' 

3.  Projections  of  disease  Incidence. 
If  pre- 1977  control  practices  continue,  the 

Metropolitan  Council  projects  that  disease 
Incidence  in  the  seven-county  metropolitan 
area  will  Increase  very  rapidly  over  the  next 
three  years,  reaching  a  loss  of  approximately 
22%  of  the  original  elm  population  In  1980 
alone,  which  would  be  about  1  million  elms 
In  that  year.  Only  a  residue  of  elms  would 
remain  after  1986,  according  to  this 
projection. 

Under  an  improved  program,  the  maximum 
percentage  loss  would  be  6.3%  in  1989,  ac- 
cording to  the  Council  report. 

Under  what  the  Council  calls  the  "best 
practicable  control."  losses  would  be  3.7% 
of  the  original  elm  population  In  the  peak 
year,  about  1997. 

4.  It's  not  too  late  to  keep  the  disease  at 
a  tolerable  level,  In  selected  locations,  if  ac- 
tion Is  taken  promptly. 

Although  Dutch  elm  disease  has  not  been 
adequately  controlled  so  far,  there  still  is  a 
chance  to  keep  its  incidence  at  a  manageable 
level  in  those  parts  of  the  Twin  Cities  metro- 
politan area  where  the  elm  Is  valued  most 
highly. 

But  unless  major  steps  are  taken  In  1977, 
It  Is  unlikely  that  much  more  than  a  mop-up 
Job  would  remain.  The  pre-1977  control  pro- 
gram Is  Inadequate.  .  .  . 

PRIORITY  AREAS  FOR  CONTROL  AND  COMMUNTrY 
PARTICIPATION 

Although  Dutch  elm  and  oak  wilt  diseases 
have  established  strong  footholds  in  the  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area,  the  battle  by  no 
means  is  lost,  particularly  If  we  select  our 
priorities  for  control  carefully. 

Top  priority  areas  for  control  should  be 
(a)  Individual  elms  and  oaks  with  unique 
historical  qualities  or  in  particularly  valuable 
locations,  such  as  Victory  Memorial  Drive  or 
Summit  Avenue,  or  the  oldest  and  largest 
elms  ajid  oaks  within  a  city;  (b)  residential 
areas  and  parks  where  elms  make  up  a  clear 
majority  of  shade  trees  and  where  their  pat- 
tern of  planting  makes  them  esthetically 
pleasing;  and  (c)  rural  and  urban  forests  and 
woodlots  where  oaks  are  dominant. 

Assuring  adequate  support  to  grass-roots 
neighborhood  control  efforts — Because  of  the 
critical  Importance  of  a  strong,  small-area, 
private-citizen  commitment  to  the  success 
of  a  control  program,  we  recommend  that  the 
Legislature  give  special  recognition  to  neigh- 
borhood shade  trees  protection  associations 
which  meet  certain  requirements. 

To  achieve  official  recognition  such  an  as- 
sociation first  would  need  the  agreement  of  at 
least  51  percent  of  the  property  owners  in  a 
given  area,  not  to  exceed  a  certain  size,  per- 
haps on  the  order  of  10-30  square  blocks. 
Many  already-existing  neighborhood  associa- 
tions would  be  expected  to  seek  recognition 
as  shade  protection  associations. 

Encouraging  cooperative  control  efforts  at 
the  neighborhood  level — In  addition  to  the 
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ability  to  require  governmental  cooperation, 
a  neighborhood  shade  tree  protection  asso- 
ciation would  be  able  to  contract  Jointly  on 
behalf  of  Its  resident/members  for  a  variety 
of  tree  services,  thereby  taking  advantage  of 
economies  of  scale.  Whatever  arrangements 
of  the  city  may  have  made  for  cost-sharing 
of  removal  of  public  trees  could  be  handled 
through  such  an  association,  too. 

PROJECTED    EXPENSES 

It's  worth  trying  to  control  Dutch  elm 
disease  because  of  the  elm's  beauty  and  be- 
cause it  makes  sense  economically — 

Residential  streets  and  parkways  lined  with 
elms  are,  simply.  Just  very  beautiful.  They 
lend  Irreplaceable  character  to  neighbor- 
hoods. It  would  be  an  absolute  tragedy  if  we 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  still  Is  present  to  gain  another  decade 
or  two  of  their  presence  and.  In  the  process 
give  other  types  of  newly-planted  trees  the 
chance  to  have  10  to  20  years  of  growth  as  the 
elm  population  is  gradually  declining. 

It  Just  makes  good  practical  sense  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  elms.  Whether  the 
disease  is  controlled  or  not,  the  money  will 
have  to  be  spent.  The  only  question  Is  when. 
Dead  trees  must  be  cut  down.  That  Is  very 
expensive  in  an  urban  area.  If  the  disease  Is 
not  controlled,  very  high  expenses  will  be 
Incurred  In  a  very  short  time.  With  a  control 
program  in  effect,  the  expenses  can  be  spaced 
out  over  many  more  years.  A  U.S.  Forest 
Service  study  indicates  that  the  total  ex- 
penses of  no  control  actually  exceed  the 
costs  of  a  control  program. 

We  have  other  reasons  for  wanting  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  elms,  such  as  th«- 
impact  of  trees  on  property  values,  thel- 
energy-savlng  shade  in  summer,  their  wlnu 
protection  in  winter,  and  their  oxygen-pro- 
ducing qualities. 

PROJECTED    EXPENSES 

Two  recent  studies  indicate  that  heavy 
expenses  will  be  Incurred  with  or  without 
a  Dutch  elm  control  program.  Both  studies 
agreed  that  the  peak  expenditures  for  a 
single  year  would  be  significantly  higher 
under  a  no-control  program.  Regardless  of 
the  control  program,  trees  die  and  must  be 
removed  from  residential  areas  before 
branches  fall  off  and  cause  property  dam- 
age or  harm  to  persons.  One  study  projected 
that  total  expenses  over  a  period  of  years 
would  be  slightly  less  under  a  no-control 
program;  the  other  study  projected  that 
total  expenses  would  be  higher  with  no  con- 
trol. 

One  study  was  conducted  by  Thomas  A. 
Rusln,  who  at  the  time  was  a  commercial 
banking  officer  for  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis.  •  •  •  Rusin  conducted  the 
study  for  a  Dutch  elm  disease  conference 
sponsored  by  the  bank  In  the  fall  of  1976. 

Rusln  projected  total  expenses  In  the 
seven-county  metropolitan  area  at  $217.9 
million  without  any  control;  $221.0  mUlion. 
minimum  control,  and  $293.1  million,  im- 
proved control.  Under  the  no-control  scenar- 
io, expenses  reach  about  $45  million  in  the 
peak  year;  under  minimum  control,  about 
$33  million,  and  under  Improved  control, 
about  $23  million. 

Rusin's  study  was  based  on  losses  as  pro- 
jected by  National  Biocentric,  Inc.,  In  a  study 
for  the  Metropolitan  Inter-County  Council 
in  September  1976. 

The  other  study  was  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
Upper  Darby,  PA,  in  1976.  That  study  did 
not  provide  expenditure  estimates  for  spe- 
cific locatlons;/lnstead  it  estimated  the  cost 
of  control  and  disposal  over  a  15-year  period 
for  a  hypothetical  area  with  1.000  trees. 
With  no  control,  the  cumulative  cost  was 
projected  at  $132,000;  with  varying  degrees 
of  control,  the  cumulative  cost  was  pro- 
jected between  $49,000  and  $111,000. 
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STATE  ROLE 

Present  state  laws  and  regulations 

In  1974  the  Minnesota  Legislature  required 
that  municipalities  in  the  seven-county 
metropolitan  area  adopt  shade  tree  control 
practices,  consistent  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  was  the  first  involvement  by 
the  state  in  shade  tree  disease  control. 

In  1975  the  Legislature  expanded  the 
state's  Involvement.  It  authorized  $800,000 
for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1977,  in 
state  matching  funds  to  cities  for  removal 
of  diseased  shade  trees  from  residential  prop- 
erty. These  funds  may  be  used  only  to  help 
cities  subsidize  the  expense  of  removal  of 
trees  from  private  property.  They  may  not 
be  used  for  removal  of  trees  from  public 
property.  The  state  will  reimburse  a  city  for 
50%  of  whatever  a  city  agrees  to  pay  for  re- 
moval of  private  trees.  For  example,  if  a 
city  requires  the  property  owner  to  pay  one- 
half  the  cost,  with  the  city  paying  the  other 
one-half,  then  the  state  will  help  the  city 
with  its  one-half.  As  a  result,  the  property 
owner  would  pay  one-half,  the  city,  one- 
fourth,  and  the  state,  one-fourth. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  city  pays  the  en- 
tire cost,  then  the  state  pays  one-half,  and 
the  net  cost  to  the  city  is  one-half. 

Or  if  the  city  requires  property  owners  to 
pay  the  entire  cost,  without  any  city  share, 
the  state  will  not  share  either. 

The  1977  Legislature  is  considering  a  gov- 
ernor's budget  request  for  more  than  $20 
million  in  state  matching  funds  to  cities  for 
Dutch  elm  control  in  the  biennlum  ending 
June  30,  1979.  A  State  Shade  Tree  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture had  recommended  a  $45  million  pro- 
gram. Both  proposals  urge  that  the  state 
matching  funds  be  used  to  help  cities  with 
all  shade  tree  disease  control  expenses, 
whether  for  public  or  private  trees.  Essen- 
tially state  funds  wouid  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  local  budgets. 

Cities  in  the  seven-county  metropolitan 
area  reported  total  Dutch  elm  control  ex- 
penditures in  1976  at  $4.8  million.  These 
cities  project  their  total  expenditures  in  1977 
at  $14.9  million.  The  cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  combined,  account  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  projected  expendi- 
tures for  1977.  Each  are  projecting  1977  ex- 
penditure levels  in  excess  of  $5  million.  Tliis 
represents  almost  a  tripling  of  expenditures 
by  Minneapolis  in  1977  over  1976.  and  more 
than  a  five-fold  Increase  by  St.  Paul. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  an  increa.se  In  state  grants 
for  the  1977-79  biennlum,  provided  the  Leg- 
islature enacts  sufficient  protection  so  that 
state  funds  are  used  to  finance  a  control  pro- 
gram, not  a  mop-up  program. 

We  further  recommend  that  state  grants 
for  subsequent  blenniums  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  for  those  localities  where  good 
progress  Is  not  made  in  1977-79  We  believe 
"good  progress"  would  be  made  in  a  given 
locality  If  no  more  than  5%  of  the  original 
elm  or  oak  population  becomes  diseased  in 
the  year  when  the  disease  reaches  its  high  in- 
cidence In  that  locality,  which  means  the 
trees  would  be  phased  out  over  at  least  a  20- 
year  period.  The  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  Instructed — In  Its  budget 
request  for  the  next  biennlum — to  recom- 
mend a  guideline  for  determining  further 
eligibility  for  funds. 

We  believe  that  state  grants-in-aid  should 
be  used  to  help  control  shade  tree  disease, 
not  Just  to  help  cities  pay  the  expenses  of 
large  scale  removal.  Should  control  be  un- 
successful and  If  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
residential  shade  trees  must  be  removed 
promptly,  we  believe  that  state  loans,  rather 
than  grants,  would  be  the  appropriate  state 
vehicle  for  assistance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  LAST  WORD  or  CAUTION 

A  one-time  crash  program  of  diseased  tree 
control  won't  do  the  Job.  We  will  be  fighting 
Dutch  elm  disease  and  oak  wilt  for  as  long 
as  there  are  elms  and  oaks  worth  saving  in 
this  region. 

If  our  cities  do  a  thorough  Job  of  Dutch 
elm  control  in  1977,  so  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  beetle  breeding  sites  to  a  minimum, 
we  can't  afford  then  to  sit  back  and  relax. 
Such  an  experience  will  demonstrate  only 
that  tbe  disease  can  be  controUed.  The  dis- 
ease will  always  be  with  us.  Only  the  high- 
est degree  of  commitment  to  control  in  those 
areas  where  our  shade  trees  are  most  valu- 
able will  do  the  Job. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  be  effective  In  any  one 
year,  let  alone  15  to  20  years  In  a  row,  but 
that  Is  the  commitment  which  is  required. 


LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OF   1977 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH  ES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  in  this  session  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion reported  out  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  and  the  House  passed  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1977,  H.R.  11.  This  leg- 
islation has  since  passed  the  other  body 
and  they  have  named  conferees. 

Last  Friday  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
confer  on  this  matter  with  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  He  and  I  discussed  the 
need  to  move  this  legislation.  There  are 
indeed  differences  in  the  two  bills  but 
those  differences  which  concern  the  local 
public  works  legislation,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  expeditiously  resolved.  The  other 
sections  the  other  body  has  added  to  the 
bill  and  in  particular  those  dealing  with 
the  water  pollution  program  create  a 
definite  problem  and  one  which  calls  for 
separate  action  insofar  as  the  pollution 
program  phase  of  the  bill  is  concerned. 
Therefore,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Randolph  today  dated  March  28, 
1977,  suggesting  an  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  Senator  R.\ndolph  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  May  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  as  the  letter  states,  we  the  origi- 
nators of  the  public  works  program  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  meet  to  confer 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  to 
pass  this  legislation  on  to  the  President 
for  signature  before  the  Easter  recess. 

The  letter  follows : 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

AND  Transportation, 
WasMngton,  D.C.,  March  28. 1976. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairmxin,  Committee  on  Eni>lronmcnt  and 
Public  Works,  VS.  Senate.  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Jennings:  I  appreciate  our  meeting 
and  short  conversation  on  Pi-Iday.  I  received 
your  foUowup  letter  later  that  afternoon  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  and  reflect 
on  Its  contents. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  and  tbe 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  are  ready,  willing, 
able  and  eager  to  go  to  conference  immedi- 
ately on  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act,  known  also 
as  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1977. 
We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
had  its  origin  in  the  House  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  are  appreciative  further  of  the  fact 
that  you  and  your  Members  worked  so  well 
with  us  to  get  this  bill  enacted  into  law. 

With  the  new  Congress  both  Bodies  Im- 
mediately went  to  work  on  amendments  to 
the  Act  and,  as  you  have  stated,  bills  have 
passed  both  Houses.  The  bill  which  we  per- 
fected and  reported  from  the  Committee  and 
was  later  passed  by  the  House  was  a  bill 
limited  to  the  specific  subject  of  public  works 
Jobs.  We  put  it  together  carefully  so  that  it 
could  be  moved  immediately  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  after  a  brief,  short  con- 
ference to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  versions. 

The  bill  we  received  back  from  the  Senate 
was  a  somewhat  different  version  from  the 
House-passed  bill.  It  contained  two  addi- 
tional titles  having  no  relation  to  the  subject 
of  public  works.  One  dealt  with  the  funding 
for  water  pollution  construction  grants  pro- 
grams. The  other  dealt  with  the  President's 
proposed  water  resources  program  as  it  af- 
fects projects  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, as  well  as  those  projects  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  TVA  and  the  watershed 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Let  me  address  myself  Immediately  to  Title 
II  of  your  legislation — water  pollution.  In 
the  last  Congress  we  held  lengthy  hearings; 
then  carefully  marked  up  a  water  pollution 
bill  which  funded  sewage  treatment  works 
and  added  amendments  to  the  basic  Act.  This 
legislation  failed  of  enactment  into  law  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  prop- 
erly considered  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session.  We  have  since  reported  out  an 
almost  identical  bill,  H.R.  3199.  We  hope  to 
have  that  legislation  before  the  House  In 
short  order  and  then  would  be  ready  to  meet 
almost  immediately  with  you  and  your  Col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  on  the  water  pollution 
program. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  critical  need  for 
funding  the  sewage  treatment  works.  I  call 
to  your  attention  that  the  legislation  which 
we  have  Just  reported  contains  authorization 
for  a  three  year  period  for  such  sewage  treat- 
ment works  totaling  some  $17  billion. 

I  feel  that  the  Inchislon  of  the  water  pol- 
lution amendments  in  the  public  works  bill 
simply  on  a  funding  basis  only,  without 
giving  consideration  to  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  in  tbe  last  session  and 
which  has  strong  support  in  this  session, 
places  the  water  pollution  program  at  a  dis- 
advantage. All  aspects  of  the  pollution  pro- 
gram should  be  considered  together.  Both 
Bodies  have  passed  a  prllutlon  bill.  Let  us 
take  Title  II  from  the  public  works  bill  and 
meet  on  it  separately.  This  will  expedite  pas- 
sage of  the  public  works  bill. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  I  indeed  Intend 
to  keep  faith  with  the  American  people  and 
so  do  the  Members  of  the  Houie  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Tr.insportatlon.  All  of 
us — you  and  I  and  our  Colleagues  have  a 
commitment  to  ease  unemployment  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can.  The  most  expeditious  way.  In 
my  opinion,  is  to  give  attention  to  a  Local 
Public  Works  Bill  without  the  addition  of 
extraneous  matter. 

I  assure  you  once  again  I  am  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  meet  with  you  today  and 
tomorrow  on  the  Local  Public  Works  Bill.  Let 
us  try  to  finish  this  before  the  Easter  Recess. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  T.    (Bizz)   Johnson, 

Chairman. 
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t  tie 
.  ne  ir 


contami  lation 


Mr.   WIRTH.   Mr.   Speakei 
opened  my  Washington  Post 
day  I  was  astonished  to  see  ar 
page    1    headlined    "Plutonium 
Their  Reservoir."  The  articl( 
some  1,200  words,  told  how 
radioactive   material   from 
Flats  nuclear  weapons  plant 
field.  Colo.,  "had  left  a  plutoni»4m 
on  the  bottom  of  the  city's  40 
Western  Reservoir"  and  therej)y 
the  city's  water  supply.  The 
on  to  quote  a  task  force  Gov. 

and  I  had  appointed  as 

that  water  in  Great  Western 
not  be  consumed  by  the  people 
field. 

The  reason  I  was  astonished!  to 
Post  story  was  that  the  picture 
was  flatly  untrue.  While  ope 
Rocky  Flats  have  resulted  in 

and    toxic    material    

Great  Western  Reservoir,  the 
water  supply  has  a  small  fra 
percent  of  the  present 
tonlum  concentration  for  ^ 
sumption  and  both  the  Colorac  o 
ment  of  Health  and  the 
Protection  Agency  have 

the  present  level  of  

not  pose  a  threat  to  Broomfie  d 
residents.  F\irthermore,  the  Laitm 
task  force,  quoted  in  the  Post  _ 
never  recommended  that  watei 
Western  Reservoir  not  be 

That  Is  not  to  say  that 
future  contamination  does  no 
that  the  Federal  Government 
bear  the  cost  of  providing 
Broomfleld  with  an   altemat 
supply.  But  it  is  to  say  that 
level  of  contamination  does 
health  hazard  to  the  city  of  . 
So.  for  the  Washington  Post, 
Nation's  leading  newspapers, 
an    article    titled    "Plutoniuri 
Their  Reservoir"  across  its  .^ 
does  a  disservice  to  the  people 
rado,  to  the  Post's  readers,  anc 
of  us  who  have  been  working  fo 
several    years    to    provide 
residents    with    a    replaceme^it 
supply. 

Being  aware  of  the  self-pollcihg 
anism  the  Post  has  established , 

Charles  Seib,  the  Post's 

find  out  what  steps  could  be 
correct  the  story.  Mr.  Seib  referj-ed 
Richard  Harwood.  assistant 
editor  of  the  Post.  Mr.  Hai-wooc 
asked  that  I  send  him  a  letter 
material  I  had  bearing  on  the 
In  the  Post  article. 

So  Monday  afternoon  I  had 
livered  to  Mr.  Harwood  a 
file  of  material  on  the 
situation.    I    also    asked    the 
mental  Protection  Agency  to 
Post  article  and  prepare 
it.  EPA  prepared  a  6-page 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which    I    sent    to    Mr.    Harwood    on 
Wednesday. 

Finally,  last  Thursday  evening,  after 
further  calls  from  me,  Mr.  Harwood 
called  back.  Mr.  Harwood  asked  what  I 
thought  the  Post  should  do  about  the 
arUcle.  and  added  that  perhaps  there 
should  have  been  a  few  qualifiers  in  the 
story.  I  told  him  that  I  believed  my  Job 
was  to  point  out  the  facts;  his  Job  was 
to  deal  with  the  facts  in  the  newspaper. 
I  also  noted  that  the  author  of  the  Post 
story.  Bill  Richards,  had  never  spoken 
to  me,  my  office,  or,  as  far  as  I  could 
tell,  anyone  who  really  knew  about  the 
situation  at  Rocky  Flats. 

The  Post  article  has  now  been  re- 
printed in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
I  do  not  know  In  how  many  other  papers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  very  deeply  in 
the  first  amendment  and  in  the  rights  It 
grants  the  press  in  our  society.  And  I 
would  vigorously  oppose  any  attempts  by 
government  to  limit  those  rights. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  along  with 
the  rights  conferred  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, the  press  has  certain  affirmative 
responsibilities,  among  them  the  respon- 
sibility of  reporting  the  news  as  fairly 
and  accurately  as  possible.  In  this  In- 
stance. I  believe  the  Washington  Post 
has  failed  to  exercise  this  responsibility. 
And  this  failure  has  been  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  when  apprised  of  errors 
in  its  front  page  article,  the  Post  did  not 
take  any  corrective  measures. 

With  the  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  copies 
of  the  Post  article,  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Richard  Harwood,  the  EPA  memoran- 
dum, and  portions  of  the  Lamm-Wirth 
Task  Force  report  that  address  the 
Broomfield  water  situation: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21, 1977] 
Plutontom  Taints  Their  Reservoir— .Should 

tJ.S.  Pat  for  Denver  Suburb's  New  Water 
Supply? 

(By  BUI  Richards) 

Broomfieu).  Colo. — Every  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  water  man  shows  up  here  at  Laverne 
Abraham's  door  carrying  two  five-gallon 
jugs,  enough  bottled  water  to  make  sure  the 
Abrahams  can  go  another  week  without  tak- 
ing a  sip  from  Broomfleld's  plutonlum-llned 
reservoir. 

Over  the  last  decade,  leakage  of  radioactive 
material  from  the  giant,  accident-marred 
Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weapons  plant  next  door 
to  Broomfleld  has  left  a  plutonlum  blanket 
on  the  bottom  of  the  city's  40-acre  Great 
Western  Reservoir. 

Now  local,  state  and  federal  officials  have 
become  embroiled  In  a  controversy  over  who 
will  put  up  an  estimated  $30  million  to 
meet  the  city's  demand  for  a  new  water  sup- 
ply. 

The  argument  also  has  become  a  rallying 
point  for  nuclear  opponents,  who  point  to 
Rocky  Flats  and  Great  Western  as  a  glowing 
example  of  the  dangers  that  can  occur  from 
radioactive  waste. 

According  to  federal  and  state  Investiga- 
tors, the  plutonlum  that  reached  Great 
Western  came  from  unshielded,  nuclear  con- 
taminated wastes  burled  on  the  Rocky  Flat 
site  that  seeped  to  the  surface.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  said  In  a  1976  re- 
port that  the  plutonlum  bearing  wastes 
from  the  nuclear  plant  reached  the  reservoir 
through  water  runoffs  down  a  stream  along- 
side the  plant  and  Into  the  reservoir. 

Like  nearly  everyone  In  this  rapidly  grow- 
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Ing  Denver  suburb,  Laverne  Abraham  said 
she  has  listened  to  officials  who  say  the  plu- 
tonlum that  has  trickled  Into  the  city's  reser- 
voir from  Rocky  Flats  Is  harmless — as  long 
as  It  remains  where  It  Is,  on  the  bottom. 
Other  experts  say  plutonlum  Isn't  dangerous 
unless  Inhaled  Into  the  lungs. 

But  like  most  people  here  she  Is  also  aware 
that  plutonlum  can  cause  cancer  If  It  Is  In- 
gested In  even  the  tiniest  amounts  and  that 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  lethal  nuclear  products. 
"They  keep  saying  it  Isn't  dangerous," 
Abraham  said  as  she  shopped  for  groceries 
with  her  6-year-old  daughter.  Jennifer. 
"Well,  even  If  It  was.  I  don't  think  they'd  tell 
us.  We  won't  drink  the  water  here  until  we 
get  a  new  reservoir." 

While  the  Abrahams  may  go  to  more  ex- 
treme lengths  than  most  of  the  20,000  resi- 
dents of  Broomfleld,  they  are  hardly  alone 
in  their  uneaslncM  about  radioactive  leaks 
from  Rocky  FlatJ© 

The  nuclear  facility  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cized In  several  studies  for  lax  procedures 
that  allowed  radioactive  material  to  escape 
Into  the  surrounding  area.  A  report  Issued  by 
Colorado  In  October.  1975.  noted  that  the 
original  developers  of  the  plant  In  1951  mis- 
judged local  wind  patterns  so  that  the  pre- 
vailing wind  flows  from  the  plant  over  areas 
now  being  developed  or  already  settled.  In 
addition,  the  report  said  there  have  been  at 
least  two  plutonlum  fires  at  the  plant  that 
released  radioactivity  Into  the  atmosphere; 
a  10-year,  slow  leakage  of  plutonlum  from 
burled  drums  of  radioactive  contaminated 
motor  oil,  and  the  tritium  Incident.  The  re- 
port also  said  the  plant  accidentally  released 
plutonlum  directly  in  1974  In  a  discharge  of 
untreated  air. 

Several  doctors  here  urge  their  patients  to 
avoid  Broomfleld's  water.  Last  fall,  10  Colo- 
rado newspapers  carried  a  letter  citing  Great 
Western  as  a  reason  to  vote  against  nuclear 
development  In  Colorado's  unsuccessful  anti- 
nuclear  referendum.  Federal  and  private  op- 
erators of  Rocky  Flats  are  facmg  a  $28  million 
lawsuit  from  nearby  landowners  citing  plu- 
tonlum pollution  as  having  made  their  land 
worthless  for  development.  And  the  city  had 
demanded  that  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  which  owns  the 
nuclear  weapons  fabrication  facility,  pur- 
chase a  new  water  supply  to  replace  the 
tainted  one. 

Even  some  supporters  of  nuclear  develop- 
ment here  are  behind  the  demand  for  a  new 
reservoir. 

"I  think  a  certain  margin  of  safety  has  been 
used  up  and  we  should  protect  ourselves 
now  with  a  new  reservoir,"  said  Dr.  William 
Markel,  a  local  physician  who  voted  last  fall 
in  favor  of  continuing  nuclear  development. 
The  controversy  over  Rocky  Flats  goes  back 
to  1970  when  tests  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  showed  long-term  plutonlum 
leakage  from  the  plant  Into  Walnut  Creek, 
which  feeds  the  reservoir.  A  second  series  of 
EPA  tests  three  years  later  showed  40  times 
the  normal  amount  of  plutonlum  in  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  water  supply. 

Federal  experts  quickly  assured  residents 
that  plutonlum  Is  considerably  heavier  than 
water  and  will  remain  safely  on  the  bottom 
indefinitely.  Plutonlum  has  a  radioactive  half 
life  of  24,000  years.  Local  officials,  however, 
are  worried  that  the  current  drought  will 
lower  the  reservoir  so  far  that  the  bottom 
could  become  rolled  up  easily  and  pollute 
the  city's  water. 

In  1973  state  health  department  investi- 
gators also  discovered  that  Rocky  Flats 
bad  unknowingly  flushed  another  radio- 
active substance  tritium,  into  the  city's 
water  supply.  Although  the  tritium  level  re- 
mained well  below  the  danger  point,  alarmed 
residents  flooded  officials  with  calls.  Only  in 
the  last  month  has  the  state  health  depart- 
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ment  reported   that   tritium   levels   In   the 
city's  water  were  back  to  normal. 

But  the  reservoir  contamination  incidents 
led  to  a  study  of  Rocky  Flats  by  a  task  force 
appointed  by  Colorado  Gov.  Richard  D. 
Lamm  and  Rep.  Timothy  E.  WIrth.  The  task 
force  reported  In  1975  that  further  accidents 
could  occur  and  recommended  that  the  plant 
be  moved  from  a  populated  area.  The  re- 
port also  suggested  that  water  In  Great 
Western  reservoir  not  be  consumed  and  that 
a  new  water  supply  be  found  for  Broomfleld. 

In  a  polnt-by-polnt  reply  to  the  task  force 
report,  ERDA  last  year  dismissed  the  possibil- 
ity of  moving  the  plant  or  building  to  a  new 
reservoir.  But  the  agency  promised  to  study 
ways  of  providing  alternative  water  sources 
to  the  city  If  another  accident  occurs.  The 
reply  also  noted  Rocky  Flats'  $47  million  an- 
nual payroll  and  the  contributions  of  its 
scientific  employees  to  local  activities. 

'•That  was  when  we  blew  our  stack,"  said 

George  Dl  Clero,  Broomfleld's  city  manager. 

They  had  mistakes,  accidents  and  incidents 

up  there  and  they  were  In  effect  telling  u.s 

we  should  take  It  because  of  their  payroll." 

While  accidents  have  occurred  at  other 
government  nuclear  bomb  facilities  In  the 
West  such  as  at  Los  Alamos.  N.M.,  and  Han- 
ford,  Wash.,  Rocky  Flats  Is  different.  Local 
communities  around  the  other  plants  are 
relatively  isolated  and  are,  in  effect,  federal 
"company  towns,"  which  tend  to  provide  un- 
questioning support  for  them.  Broomfield, 
which  serves  as  a  bedroom  community  for 
Denver  to  the  south  and  Boulder  to  the 
north,  has  little  financial  dependence  on 
Rocky  Plats. 

Dl  Clero  and  the  10-member  Broomfleld 
city  council  fired  off  telegrams  to  everyone 
from  then-President  Ford  on  down  demand- 
ing a  new  reservior.  Since  then.  Rocky  Flats' 
former  civilian  contractor  emlpoyee,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  has  moved  and  Rockwell  In- 
ternational has  taken  Its  place,  with  pledges 
of  more  stringent  safety  measures.  Dl  Clero 
and  other  city  officials  say  they  have  calmed 
down  but  still  want  a  new  reservoir. 

"We've  made  our  position  known,"  said 
the  city  manager.  "They  seem  to  be  paying 
attention,  but  if  we  don't  get  what  we  want 
we're  going  to  sue  everybody  in  sight." 

That  discomfort  was  not  eased  this 
month  when  EPA  warned  federal  housing 
officials  to  proceed  cautiously  in  making  de- 
velopment loans  in  the  Rocky  Flats  area.  The 
warning  was  Issued,  according  to  Paul  Smith. 
EPA's  Denver  regional  radiation  representa- 
tive, because  of  remaining  radioactive 
plutonlum  contamination  in  air  and  water 
near  Rocky  Flats. 

The  contamination  comes  from  dust 
blowing  off  areas  on  the  Rocky  Flats 
grounds  that  show  as  much  as  5,000  times 
the  normal  background  radiation  levels. 
Smith  said.  The  areas,  which  were  created 
by  seepage  from  plutonlum-contaminated 
waste  buried  there  years  ago,  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  scraped  and  cleaned,  Rockwell 
officials  said. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March   21,  1977. 
Mr    Richard   Harwood. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  Washington 
Post,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harwood:  This  is  In  further  re- 
gard to  phone  conversations  this  morning 
between  my  office  and  the  Washington  Post 
concerning  the  article  on  page  one  of  today's 
Post  titled.  "Plutonium  Taints  Their 
Reservoir." 

As  we  Indicated  to  you,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  accuracy  of  a  number  of  points  in 
the  article  and  about  the  overall  impression 
the  article  creates. 

Among  the  points  we  believe  are  In  error 
are  the  following: 

The  statement  that  the  Lamm-Wirth  Task 


Force  report  "suggested  that  water  In  Great 
Western  Reservoir  not  be  consumed  and  that 
a  new  water  supply  be  found  for  Broomfield." 

The  reference  to  a  series  of  EPA  tests  In 
1973  showing  "40  times  the  normal  amount  of 
plutonlum  In  the  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  supply." 

The  attribution  to  Paul  Smith  that  EPA 
warned  federal  housing  officials  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  making  development  loans  in 
the  Rocky  Flats  area  'because  of  remaining 
radioactive  contamination  in  air  and  water 
near  Rocky  Flats." 

Together  these  statements  create  the  Im- 
pression that  Broomfleld's  water  Is  danger- 
ously polluted  and  not  safe  for  human  con- 
svmiption. 

The  facts,  however,  are  that  nowhere  did 
the  Lamm-Wirth  Task  Force  suggest  that 
"water  in  Great  Western  not  be  consumed." 
In  fact,  the  Task  Force  noted  that  "studies 
by  the  Colorado  Department  of  Health  and 
the  EPA  have  determined  that  the  present 
level  of  contamination  does  not  pose  a  threat 
to  the  people  of  Broomfield."  The  reason  the 
Task  Force  recommended  that  Broomfleld  be 
given  an  alternative  source  of  water  was  not 
because  of  any  present  health  hazard  but  be- 
cause the  Task  Force  felt  the  potential  of 
future  contamination  existed  because  of  the 
closeness  of  Rocky  Flats  to  Broomfield. 

The  reference  to  1973  EPA  tests  is  used 
in  the  article  to  buttress  the  references  in 
the  lead  and  second  paragraphs  to  .'Broom- 
field's  plutonium-lined  reservoir"  and  to  the 
"plutonlum  blanket  on  the  bottom  of  the 
city's  40-acre  Great  Western  Reservoir,"  It 
is  my  understanding  that  these  tests  showed 
that  the  maximum  concentration  of  pluto- 
nlum found  in  the  sediment  was  40  times  the 
baseline  plutonlum  found  in  other  front- 
range  reservoirs — not,  that  the  entire  floor 
of  the  reservoir  showed  "40  times  the  normal 
amount  of  plutonlum  In  the  sediment." 

While  Paul  Smith  can  speak  for  himself, 
the  statement  attributed  to  him  appears  in- 
accurate. Radioactive  contamination  in 
water  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  guidance 
EPA  has  given  to  federal  housing  officials. 
EPA  has  been  working  on  air  and  soil  stand- 
ards and  I  presume  Smith  was  talking  about 
radioactive  contamination  In  air  and  soil 
near  Rocky  Flats.  In  the  context  of  this 
article,  there's  a  big  difference  between  soil 
and  water. 

So  you  can  read  for  yourself  the  full  ref- 
erences to  the  Broomfield  water  supply  in 
the  Preliminary  and  Final  Reports  of  the 
Lamm-Wirth  Task  Force,  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  both  those  documents,  clipped  to 
the  appropriate  pages. 

Notably  missing  from  the  article  is  any 
mention  of  the  study  currently  being  done 
by  a  Denver  engineering  firm  of  possible  al- 
ternative water  supplies  for  Broomfield.  On 
September  3,  1976,  ERDA  and  Rockwell  per- 
sonnel met  with  Broomfield  city  officials  to 
discuss  an  architectural-engineering  study 
of  the  Broomfield  Water  problem  proposed 
by  Rockwell  and  ERDA.  The  Broomfield  of- 
ficials generally  agreed  with  the  scope  of  the 
study  as  outlined  (a  copy  of  which  you  will 
find  enclosed).  With  the  concurrence  of 
Broomfield  officials  and  the  Denver  Water 
Board,  a  contract  was  awarded  to  URS  En- 
gineering, a  Denver  firm.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  study  will  take  6  to  8  months  to  complete. 

As  mentioned  to  you,  EPA  is  preparing  a 
memo  commenting  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  attributed  to  Paul  Smith. 

At  your  convenience,  I  would  like  to  sit 
down  with  you,  Mr.  Seib  or  whomever  else 
might  be  appropriate  and  discuss  this  at 
greater  length.  If  I  can  be  of  further  help, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

TiMOTHT  E.  Wirth. 


U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  23, 1977. 
Hon.  Timothy  Wirth. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Wirth  :  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  request  to  Paul 
Smith  of  my  radiation  control  program  staff 
that  he  review  the  March  21st  Washington 
Post  article  on  a  Rocky  Flats  Plant-related 
matter. 

After  receiving  the  copy  of  the  article  you 
provided  to  us  via  magnafax,  we  excerpted 
those  portions  which  we  felt  needed  clarifi- 
cation. We  then  developed  the  enclosed  com- 
ments which,  hopefully,  will  facilitate  any 
further  discussions  you  may  wish  to  pursue 
on  the  issues  Involved. 

If  there  are  further  questions  regarding 
the  enclosure,  feel  free  to  pursue  these  with 
Mr.  Smith  via  telephone.  His  number  is  (303) 
837-2222. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Green, 
Regional  Administrator. 

Statements  and  CoM^n:NTS 
statement 

"Over  the  last  decade,  leakage  of  radio- 
active material  from  the  giant,  accident- 
marred  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weapons  plant 
next  door  to  Broomfield  has  left  a  plutonlum 
blanket  on  the  bottom  of  the  city's  46-acre 
Great  Western  Reservoir." 
comment 

The  implication  of  "plutonlum  blanket"  Is 
unsure — If  we  make  a  comparison  with  Great 
Western  Reservoir  (GWR)  sediment  concen- 
trations of  plutonlum,  these  are  lower  than 
surrounding  soil  levels  based  on  a  dry  weight 
basis.  Furthermore,  a  "plutonlum  blanket" 
implies  that  there  is  a  uniform  distribution, 
of  that  radionuclide  in  the  reservoir's  bot- 
tom. This  is  not  the  case.  EPA  studies  on 
sediments  In  GWR  Indicate  that  plutonlum 
concentration  varies  widely. 
statement 

"According  to  federal  and  state  investiga- 
tors, the  plutonlum  that  reached  Great  West- 
ern came  from  unshielded,  nuclear -contami- 
nated wastes  burled  on  the  Rocky  Flats  site 
that  seeped  to  the  surface.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  said  in  a  1975  report 
that  the  plutonlum-bearing  wastes  from  the 
nuclear  plant  reached  the  reservoir  through 
water  runoffs  down  a  stream  alongside  the 
plant  and  into  the  reservoir." 

COMMENT 

Based  on  EPA's  experience  and  on  discus- 
sions with  the  Colorado  State  Department  of 
Health  (CSDH) ,  the  statement  that  "nuclear- 
contaminated  wastes  burled  on  the  Rocky 
Flats  Plant  site  seeped  to  the  surface"  Is 
erroneous  If  it  Is  Intended  to  Identify  the 
source  of  plutonlum  that  has  reached  Great 
Western  Reservoir  (GWR).  Since  operations 
began  at  Rocky  Flats  Plant  (FRP) ,  Walnut 
Creek  was  used  to  receive  liquid  effluent  dis- 
charges from  the  plant's  laundry,  the  pluto- 
nlum reprocessing  building,  and  the  indus- 
trial waste  treatment  facility.  These  dis- 
charges, while  being  held  on-site  since  De- 
cember 1973,  were  monitored  for  plutonlum 
to  determine  compliance  with  permissible 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (now  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration— ERDA)  discharge  limits.  The  plu- 
tonlum In  GWR  today  has,  for  the  most  part, 
accumulated  over  the  years,  becoming 
"sorbed"  to  sedimentary  debris  In  the  reser- 
voir's bottom.  Walnut  Creek  flows  from  RFP 
to  Great  Western  Reservoir. 

STATEMENT 

"But  like  most  people  here  she  Is  also 
aware  that  plutonlum  can  cause  cancer  If  It 
is  ingested  In  even  the  tiniest  amounts  and 
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that  It  Is  ooe  of  tbe  most  lellial  nuclear 
products." 

COMMBWT 
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"The   nuclear   facility   has 
criticized  in  several  studies  for 
dures  that  allowed  radioactive 
escape  into  the  surrounding 
Issued  by  Colorado  In  October, 
that  tbe  original  developers  of 
1951  misjudged  local  wind  pattern 
the  prevailing  wind  flows  from 
areas  now  being  developed  or  al 
In  addition,  tbe  report  said  then 
at  least  two  plutonium  fires  al 
that  released  radioactivity  Into 
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from  burled  drums  of  radioactive 
nated  motor  oil,  and  a  tritium 
report  also  said  the  plant 
leased  plutonlum  directly  In 
charge  of  untreated  air 
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STATEMENT 

"The   controversy   over   Rocky 
back  to   1970  when   tests  by 
mental  Protection  Agency  showec 
plutonlum  leakage  from  the  plan ; 
nut    Creek,    which    feeds    the 
second  series  of  EPA  tests  three 
showed  40  times  tbe  normal  amofint 
tonlum  In  the  sediment  at  the 
the  water  supply." 

COMMENT 

The  statement  that  EPA  tests 
times  the  normal  amount  of 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
Reservoir  (GWR)  is  a  true  staten*nt 
regard  to  one  sample  among  21  bottom 
ment  sampling  points.  Most  of 
ported  values  were  well  below 
used  in  the  Washington  Post  article 
this  number  to  characterize  the 
mentary     contamination     In 
validity. 

STATEMENT 

"Federal  experts  quickly  assure  i  residents 
that  Plutonium  is  considerably  h  tavler  than 
water  and  will  remain  safely  on  he  bottom 
indefinitely.  Plutonium  nas  a  radioactive 
half  life  of  24.000  years.  Local  oil  clals,  how- 
ever, are  worried  that  the  curre  it  drought 
will  lower  the  reservoir  so  far  that  the  bottom 
could  become  roiled  up  easily  and  sollute  the 
city's  water." 

COMMENT 

The  atomic  weight  of  plutonlujn 
account  for  Its  settling  to   the 
OWR.   In  actuality,  plutonlum 
the   reservoir   becomes    "sorbed' 
pended  solids  In  the  reservoir    . 
settle  to  the  bottom.  In  regard  tc 
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clear,  potable  water.  Rolled  up  sediments 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "muck"  would  inun- 
date the  treatment  system  if  it  was  allowed 
into  the  process  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
alleged  problem  Is  therefore  self -limiting  and 
would  not  occur. 

STATEMENT 

"Dl  Clero  and  the  10-member  Broomfleld 
city  Council  fired  off  telegrams  to  everyone 
from  then-President  Ford  on  down  demand- 
ing a  new  reservoir.  Since  then.  Rocky  Flats' 
former  civilian  contractor  employee,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  has  moved  and  Rockwell  Inter- 
national has  taken  its  place  with  pledges  of 
more  stringent  safety  measures.  Dl  Ciero  and 
other  city  officials  say  they  have  calmed  down 
but  still  want  a  new  reservoir." 

COMMENT 

According  to  information  received  from  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA)  this  week,  a  contract  has 
been  let  to  a  Denver  consulting  engineering 
firm  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  on  pro- 
viding the  City  of  Broomfleld  an  alter- 
nate emergency  water  supply.  As  we  under- 
stand the  proposed  system,  it  will  become  op- 
erational in  the  event  that  Great  Western 
Reservoir  (GWR)  is  significantly  contami- 
nated as  a  result  of  RFP  operations. 

STATE  MSMT 

"That  discomfort  was  not  eased  this  month 
when  EPA  warned  federal  housing  officials 
to  proceed  cautiously  in  making  development 
loans  in  the  Rocky  Flats  area.  The  warning 
was  issued,  according  to  Paul  Smith,  EPA's 
Denver  regional  radiation  representative,  be- 
cause of  remaining  radioactive  plutonium 
contamination  in  air  and  water  near  Rocky 
Flats." 

COMMENT 

While  preparing  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  potential  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration (FHA)  mortgage  assisted  hous- 
ing near  Rocky  Flats  Plant  (RFP),  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Hbuslng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  found  conflicting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  radioactive  hazard 
In  the  area.  As  a  result,  HUD  asked  EPA  to 
advise  them  on  the  conflict.  EPA  Region 
Vni  then  asked  the  EPA  Headquarters  Office 
of  Radiation  Programs  for  Interim  guidance 
on  the  matter  of  determining  If  a  radiologi- 
cal hazard  existed  in  three  housing  develop- 
ments seeking  FHA  approval.  Using  the  In- 
terim guidance,  EPA  advised  HUD  that  the 
housing  developments  in  question  were  in 
areas  where  existing  plutonlum  contamina- 
tion was  below  levels  of  concern. 

Excerpts  From  Reports 
"Plutonium  contaminated  sediment  has 
been  found  in  Great  Western  Reservoir  with 
a  maximum  concentration  approximating  40 
times  the  baseline  concentration  of  0.10 
plcocurles  per  gram  (dry  weight)  found  In 
other  unlnvolved  front  range  reservoirs.  A 
total  of  87.5  mlllocuries  (1  mllllcure  =  1/1000 
of  a  curie)  of  plutonlum  has  been  released 
to  Walnut  Creek  from  1953  through  1974. 
The  Broomfleld  water  supply  has  a  small 
fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  present  per- 
missible standard  for  public  consumption" 
(emphasis  added). 

Preliminary    Report,    Lamm-Wirth    Task 
Force  on  Rocky  Flats,  February  1975,  p.  «. 
•  •  •  •  « 

"Regarding  the  Broomfleld  Water  Supply, 
the  Task  Force  investigation  has  revealed 
the  following  facts  with  respect  to  the 
Broomfleld  Water  Supply  from  the  Great 
Western  Reservoir:  Operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral facility  at  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  has 
resulted  In  radioactive  and  toxic  material 
contamination  of  the  Great  Western  Reser- 
voir. However,  studies  by  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Health  and  the  EPA  have  de- 
termined that  the  present  level  of  contami- 
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nation  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  people 
in  Broomfleld.  Notwithstanding  plans  by 
the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  to  Install  a  sophisti- 
cated water  treatment  and  recycling  plant, 
the  Task  Force  believes  no  static  water  sup- 
ply should  be  used  for  human  consumption 
while  it  is  still  subject  to  potential  con- 
tamination from  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant, 
(emphasis  added) 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  Governor 
Lamm  and  Congressman  Wlrth  request  that 
the  Federal  government,  In  cooperation 
with  the  City  of  Broomfield  and  all  appro- 
priate County  and  State  officials,  provide 
the  City  of  Broomfield  with  an  alternate 
source  of  water  to  replace  the  water  which 
Broomfield  receives  from  the  Great  Western 
Reservoir.  (Chapter  III,  Section  A(a))." 

(Lamm-Wirth  Task  Force  Report  on 
Rocky  Flats,  October  1,  1975,  pp.  10-11.) 


SUPREME  COURT  RULES  ON  CIVIL 
PENALTY  PROVISIONS  OP  OSHA 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES    . 

Monday.  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision  in  the  first  constitutional  chal- 
lenge to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  The  decision  lays  to 
rest  the  question  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration's  au- 
thority to  impose  civil  penalties  on  em- 
ployers in  violation  of  the  act.  The  de- 
cision is  noteworthy  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  occupational  safety  and  health 
but  also  in  that  it  reasserts  Congress 
ability  to  grant  administrative  agencies 
the  authority  to  enforce  its  laws  by  way 
of  civil  penalties. 

I  want  to  call  my  colleague's  attention 
to  the  following  excerpts,  footnotes,  and 
citations  deleted,  from  the  Court's  de- 
cision: 

U.S.  Supreme  CorRT  Decision 

{In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Nos.   75-746   and   75-748] 

(75-746)  Atlas  Roofing  Company,  Inc., 
Petitioner,  v.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  et  al.,  on  Writ 
of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

(75-748)  Frank  Irey,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Petitioner, 
V.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  et  al.,  on  Writ  of  Certiorari  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit. 

(March  23,  1977] 

Mr.  Justice  Wkfte  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  issue  In  this  case  is  whether,  con- 
sistent with  the  Seventh  Amendment,  Con- 
gress may  create  a  new  cause  of  action  in  the 
Government  for  civil  penalties  enforceable 
in  an  administrative  agency  where  there  is 
no  Jury  trial. 


in 
The  Seventh  Amendment  provides  that  "In 
suits  at  common  law.  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved.  .  .  ."  The 
phrase  "suits  at  common  law"  has  been  con- 
strued to  refer  to  cases  tried  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Seventh  Amendment  In 
courts  of  law  in  which  Jvu-y  trial  was  cus- 
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tomary  as  distinguished  from  courts  of 
equity  or  admiralty  in  which  Jury  trial  was 
not.  Petitioners  claim  that  a  suit  in  a  federal 
court  by  the  Government  for  civil  penalties 
for  violation  of  a  statute  is  a  suit  for  a 
money  Judgment  which  Is  classically  a  suit 
at  common  law;  and  that  the  defendant 
therefore  has  a  Seventh  Amendment  right  to 
a  Jury  determination  of  all  Issues  of  fact  In 
such  a  case.  Petitioners  then  claim  that  to 
permit  Congress  to  assign  the  function  of 
adjudicating  the  Government's  rights  to  civil 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  statute  to  a  dif- 
ferent forum — an  administrative  agency  In 
which  no  Jury  Is  available — would  be  to  per- 
mit Congress  to  deprive  a  defendant  of  his 
Seventh  Amendment  Jury  right.  We  disagree. 
At  least  in  cases  in  which  "public  rights"  are 
being  litigated — e.g.,  cases  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernment sues  In  Its  sovereign  capacity  to  en- 
force public  rights  created  by  statutes  with- 
in the  power  of  Congress  to  enact — the  Sev- 
enth Amendment  does  not  prohibit  Congress 
from  assigning  the  factfinding  function  and 
initial  adjudication  to  an  administrative  fo- 
rum with  which  the  Jury  would  be  incom- 
patible. 

Congress  has  often  created  new  statutory 
obligations,  provided  for  civil  penalties  for 
their  violation,  and  committed  exclusively  to 
an  administrative  agency  the  function  of  de- 
ciding whether  a  violation  has  in  fact  oc- 
curred. These  statutory  schemes  have  been 
sustained  by  this  Court,  albeit  often  with- 
out express  reference  to  the  Seventh  Amend- 
ment. Thus  taxes  may  constitutionally  be 
assessed  and  collected  together  with  pen- 
alties, with  the  relevant  facts  In  some  In- 
stances being  adjudicated  only  by  an  admin- 
istrative agency.  The  Court  said.  In  rejecting 
a  claim  under  the  Sixth  Amendment  that 
the  assessment  and  adjudication  of  tax  pen- 
alties could  not  be  made  without  a  Jury: 
"the  determination  of  the  facts  upon  which 
liability  is  based  may  be  made  by  an  admin- 
istrative agency  Instead  of  a  Jury."  Similarly, 
Congress  has  entrusted  to  an  administra- 
tive agency  the  task  of  adjudicating  viola- 
tions of  the  customs  and  immigration  laws 
and  assessing  penalties  based  thereon. 

In  Block  v.  Hirsh,  the  Court  sustained 
Congress'  power  to  pass  a  statute,  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  temporarily 
suspending  landlords'  legal  remedy  of  eject- 
ment and  relegating  them  to  an  admin- 
istrative fact  finding  forum  charged  with 
determining  fair  rents  at  which  tenants 
could  hold  over  despite  the  expiration  of 
their  leases.  In  that  case  the  Court  squarely 
rejected  a  challenge  to  the  statute  based  on 
the  Seventh  Amendment,  stating : 

"The  statute  is  objected  to  on  the  further 
ground  that  landlords  and  tenants  are  de- 
prived by  it  of  a  trial  by  Jury  on  the  right 
to  possession  of  the  land.  //  the  power  of 
the  Commission  established  by  the  statute  to 
regulate  the  relation  is  established,  as  we 
think  It  Is,  by  what  we  have  said,  this  ob- 
jection amounts  to  little.  To  regulate  the 
relation  and  to  decide  the  facts  affecting  it 
are  hardly  separable." 

In  Crowell  v.  Benson,  apparently  referring 
to  the  above-cited  line  of  authority,  the 
Court  stated  that  "the  distinction  Is  at 
once  apparent  between  cases  of  private  right 
and  those  which  arise  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  persons  subject  to  its  authority 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  executive  or 
legislative  departments.  .  .  .  (Tlhe  Congress 
In  exercising  the  powers  confided  to  it  may 
establish  'legislative'  courts  ...  to  serve  as 
special  tribunals  'to  examine  and  determine 
various  matters,  arising  betv/een  the  gov- 
ernment and  others,  which  from  their  na- 
ture do  not  require  judicial  determination 
and  yet  are  susceptible  of  It.'  But  'the  mode 
0/  determining  matters  of  this  class  is  com- 
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pletely  within  congressional  control.  Con- 
gress may  reserve  to  itself  the  power  to  de- 
cide, may  delegate  that  power  to  executive  of- 
ficers, or  may  commit  It  to  Judicial  tribu- 
nals.' .  .  .  Familiar  illustrations  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  created  for  the  determina- 
tion of  such  matters  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exercise  of  the  congressional 
power  as  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
taxation,  immigration,  the  public  lands,  pub- 
lic health,  the  facilities  of  the  post  office, 
pensions  and  payments  to  veterans."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

In  NLRB  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp., 
the  Court  squarely  addressed  the  Seventh 
Amendment  issue  involved  when  Congress 
commits  the  factfinding  function  under  a 
new  statute  to  an  administrative  tribunal. 
Under  the  Labor  Act,  Congress  had  commit- 
ted to  the  NLRB,  in  a  proceeding  brought  by 
its  litigating  arm,  the  task  of  deciding 
whether  an  unfair  labor  practice  had  been 
committed  and  of  ordering  back  pay  where 
appropriate.  The  Court  stated: 

"The  Instant  case  'Is  not  a  suit  at  common 
law  or  in  the  nature  of  such  a  suit.  The 
proceeding  is  one  unknown  to  the  common 
law.  It  is  a  statutory  proceeding.  Reinstate- 
ment of  the  employee  and  payment  for  time 
lost  are  requirements  [administratively]  im- 
posed for  violation  of  the  statute  and  are 
remedies  appropriate  to  its  enforcement.  The 
contention  under  the  Seventh  Amendment  is 
without  merit.  (Emphas'is  added.]" 

This  passage  from  Tories  <t  Laughlin  has 
recently  been  explained  in  Curtis  v.  Loether. 
in  which  the  Court  held  the  Seventh  Amend- 
ment applicable  to  private  damage  suits  in 
federal  courts  brought  under  the  housing 
discrimination  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.  Tbe  Court  rejected  the  argument 
that  Jones  <fr  Laughlin  held  the  Seventh 
Amendment  inapplicable  to  any  action  based 
on  a  statutorily  created  right  even  If  the 
action  was  brought  before  a  tribunal  which 
customarily  utilizes  a  Jury  as  its  factfinding 
arm.  Instead,  we  concluded  that  Jones  <t 
Laughlin  upheld  "congressional  power  to 
entrust  enforcement  of  statutory  rights  to 
an  administrative  process  or  specialized  court 
of  equity  free  from  the  strictures  of  the 
Seventh  Amendment."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Finally,  in  Perness  v.  Southall  Reality^  in 
discussing  Block  v.  Hirsh,  supra,  and  Jone's  <t 
Laughlin,  we  stated: 

"Block  V.  Hirsh  merely  stands  for  the 
principle  that  the  Seventh  Amendment  is 
generally  inapplicable  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, where  fury  trials  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  whole  concept  of  adminis- 
trative adjudication.  .  .  .  Where  the  action 
Involves  rights  and  remedies  recognized  at 
common  law,  it  must  preserve  to  parties  their 
right  to  a  Jury  trial."  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  sum,  the  cases  discussed  stand  clearly 
for  the  proposition  that  when  Congress  cre- 
ates new  statutory  "public  rights,"  it  may 
assign  their  adjudication  to  an  administra- 
tive agency  with  which  a  Jury  trial  would  be 
Incompatible,  without  violating  the  Seventh 
Amendment's  injunction  that  jury  trial  is  to 
be  "preserved"  In  "suits  at  common  law." 
Congress  is  not  required  by  the  Seventh 
Amendment  to  choke  the  already  crowded 
federal  courts  with  new  types  of  litigation 
nor  prevented  from  committing  some  new 
types  of  litigation  to  administrative  agencies 
with  special  competence  in  the  relevant  field. 
This  Is  the  case  even  If  the  Seventh  Amend- 
ment would  have  required  a  jury  where  the 
adjudication  of  those  rights  Is  assigned  In- 
stead to  a  federal  court  of  law  instead  of  an 
administrative  agency. 

•  «  •  •  • 

None  of  the  grounds  tendered  for  so  rein- 
terpreting the  Seventh  Amendment  Is  con- 
vincing. It  is  suggested  that  In  some  of  the 
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cases,  the  Seventh  Amendment  was  not 
expressly  put  in  Issue.  But  these  cases  are 
clear  enough  that  In  the  context  Involved, 
there  was  no  requirement  that  the  courts  be 
Involved  at  all  in  the  factfinding  process  in 
the  first  instance.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  holdings  or  dicta  did  not  subsume  the 
proposition  that  a  Jury  trial  was  not  required. 
Furthermore,  there  are  the  remaining  cases 
where  the  Court  expressly  held  or  observed 
that  the  Seventh  Amendment  did  not  bar 
administrative  factfindings. 

Second,  It  is  argued  with  some  force  that 
some  cases  deal  with  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
powers  that  are  Inherently  in  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  Federal  Government  and  criti- 
cal to  its  very  existence — the  power  over 
immigration,  the  importation  of  goods  and 
taxation — and  that  the  theory  of  those  cases 
is  inapplicable  where  the  Government  exer- 
cises other  powers  that  petitioners  apparently 
regard  as  less  fundamental  less  exclusive  and 
less  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Nation,  such 
as  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  the  latter  being  the  power 
Congress  .<!0ught  to  exercise  In  enacting  the 
statute  at  issue  here.  The  difficulty  with  this 
argument  is  that  the  Court  in  these  cases, 
and  in  others,  did  not  appear  to  confine  Its 
holdings  in  this  manner. 

•  •  ♦  »  • 

Third  is  the  assertion  that  the  right  to 
Jury  trial  was  never  Intended  to  depend  on 
the  identity  of  the  forum  to  which  Congress 
has  chosen  to  submit  a  dispute;  otherwise.  It 
is  said,  Congress  could  utterly  destroy  the 
right  to  a  Jury  trial  by  always  providing 
for  administrative  rather  than  judicial  reso- 
lution of  the  vast  range  of  cases  that  now 
arise  in  the  courts.  The  argument  Is  well  put, 
but  is  overstates  the  holdings  of  our  prior 
cases  and  is  in  any  event  unpersuasive.  Our 
prior  cases  support  administrative  factfind- 
ing In  only  those  situations  Involving  "pub- 
lic rights,"  e.g.,  where  the  Government  Is  In- 
volved in  Its  sovereign  capacity  under  an 
otherwise  valid  statute  creating  enforceable 
public  rights.  Wholly  private  tort,  contract, 
property  and  a  vast  range  of  other  cases  as 
well  are  not  at  all  implicated. 

More  to  the  point,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
history  of  Jury  trial  in  civil  matters  that 
factfinding,  which  is  the  essential  function 
of  the  Jury  in  civil  cases,  was  never  the  ex- 
clusive province  of  the  jury  under  either  the 
English  or  American  legal  systems  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Seventh  Amendment; 
and  the  question  whether  a  fact  would  be 
found  by  a  jury  turned  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree on  the  nature  of  the  forum  in  which  a 
litigant  found  himself.  Critical  factfinding 
was  performed  without  juries  in  suits  in 
equity,  and  there  were  no  juries  in  admiralty, 
neither  was  there  In  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem. The  jury  was  the  factfinding  mode  In 
most  suits  in  the  common  law  courts,  but  It 
was  not  exclusively  so:  condemnation  was  a 
suit  at  common  law  but  constitutionally 
could  be  tried  without  a  Jury,  "[Mjany  civil 
as  well  as  criminal  proceedings  at  common 
law  were  without  a  Jury."  The  question 
whether  a  particular  case  was  to  be  tried  in  a 
court  of  equity — without  a  Jury — or  a  court 
of  law— with  a  Jury — did  not  depend  on 
whether  the  suit  involved  factfinding  or  on 
I  he  nature  of  the  facts  to  be  found.  Fact- 
finding could  be  a  critical  matter  either  at 
law  or  in  equity.  Rather,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  decision  turned  on  whether  courts  of  law 
supplied  a  cause  of  action  and  an  adequate 
remedy  to  the  litigant.  If  it  did,  then  the 
case  would  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law  before 
a  Jury.  Otherwise  the  case  would  be  tried  to 
a  court  of  eqvilty  sitting  without  a  jury. 
Thus,  suits  for  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, for  example,  were  suits  at  common  law 
with  the  Issues  of  the  making  of  the  contract 
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and  Ita  breach  to  be  decided  by 
specific  performance  was  a 
able  In  a  court  of  law  and  when 
was  sought  the  case  would  be  trlqd 
of  equity  with  the  facts  as  to 
breach  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
The  Seventh  Amendment  was 
of  the  existing  law,  for  It  requlri  d 
Jury  trial  In  suits  at  common 
"preserved."  It  thus  did  not 
quire  a  Jury  trial  wbere  none 
before.  Moreover,  it  did  not  seel ; 
the  factfinding  mode  in  equity 
nor  to  freeze  equity  Jurisdiction 
In  1789,  preventing  it  from 
remedies  where  those  available 
law  were  Inadequate. 
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The  Seventh  Amendment  wa 
tended  to  establish  the  jury  as 
mechanism  for  factfinding  in 
took  the  existing  legal  order  as 
and  there  is  little  or  no  basis  for 
that  the  Amendment  should 
preted  to  provide  an  Impenetrable 
administer  factfinding  under 
federal  regulatory  statutes.  We 
elude  that  the  Amendment 
powerless — when  It  concluded 
available  in  courts  of  law  were 
cope  with  a  problem  within 
to  regulate — to  create  new  publii 
remedies  by  statute  and  comm 
forcement,   if  It  chose,  to  a 
than  a  court  of  law — sucn  as  an 
tlve  agency — In  which  facts  are 
by  Juries.  Indeed,  the  "settled 
Btructlon"  was  to  the  contrary  "f 
ginning."  That  the  Government 
mit  the  enforcement  of  statutes 
position  and  collection  of  fines  tc 
ary,  in  which  event  Jury  trial 
quired,  but  that  the  United  State  i 
validly  opt  for  administrative 
without  Judicial  trials. 

Thus,  history  and  our  cases 
proposition   that   the   right   to 
turns  not  solely  on  the  nature 
to  be  resolved,  but  also  on   thi 
which  It  Is  to  be  resolved.  Congres  3 
common  law  and  other  existing 
work  Injuries  resulting  from  u 
conditions  to  be  Inadeqiiate  to 
Nation's  working  men  and  womei 
a  new  cause  of  action,  ani 
unknown   to  the   common   law 
their  enforcement  in  a  tribuna 
speedy  and  expert  resolutions  o( 
Involved.  The  Seventh  Amendment 
to  the  creation  of  new  rights  or 
forcement  outside  the  regular 
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Speal  er, 


Monday,  March  28, 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr. 
evening  of  March  10, 1977, 1 
liege    of    participating   in 
brotherhood  citation  dinner  ^ 
tional  Conference  of  Christian, 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

One  of  the  most  moving  . 
livered  by  the  honorees  was 
man  Bookbinder,  a   person 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  for  his  long  ca- 
reer as  a  champion  of  brotherhood  and 
justice  for  all  tlie  people  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bookbinder  on  this  occasion: 

Remabks  of  Htman  Bookbindeb 
First — a  very  personal  note.  Jerry  Slegel 
called  to  tell  me  of  this  honor,  it  happens, 
only  a  few  weeks  after  my  wife  had  died. 
Perhaps  the  two  things  were  related.  In  any 
case,  I  like  to  think  now  that  If  that  call  had 
come  to  me  while  my  wife  was  still  alive, 
that  I  might  have  bad  the  good  sense,  and 
the  honesty,  to  have  said  to  Jerry,  "But  you 
are  calling  the  wrong  Bookbinder.  It's  my 
wife  who  deserves  the  honor  much  more 
than  than  I  do."  Whatever  I  might  have 
said,  at  least  tonight  I  want  to  say  that  be- 
cai^se  of  her,  I  learned  what  brotherhood — 
or  sisterhood,  or  "humanhood" — really 
means  In  practice.  It  has  been  my  lot  for 
many  years  now  to  be  Involved  In  activities 
that  permitted  me  to  advocate,  to  preach,  to 
get  public  attention.  But  It  was  my  wife  who 
practiced — impressively,  but  quietly — what  I 
was  preaching. 

For  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life — Includ- 
ing the  last  three  when  she  knew  she  was  on 
borrowed  time — she  gave  much  of  that  time 
as  a  volunteer  In  the  14th  Street  area.  Thank 
Ood  she  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  mag- 
nificent Community  Health  Center  that  she 
helped  make  possible — and  which  now  bears 
her  name  In  its  cornerstone. 

At  her  services,  one  of  the  eulogies  was  de- 
livered by  that  magnificent  woman,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Webster,  who  has  headed  the  poverty 
program  In  the  Cardozo  area  and  also  this 
new  Health  Center.  "I've  come  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  sister."  Ruth  said,  "for  the  role  she 
played  In  the  life  of  our  community,  and  for 
the  love  she  shared  with  us  .  .  .  She  crossed 
the  barriers  that  society  sets  to  separate 
man  from  his  brothers  and  took  up  the  cudg- 
el ...  At  a  time  when  tensions  were  high 
in  our  predominantly  Black  community, 
Boshle  Bookbinder  was  honored,  loved,  and 
welcomed  there." 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  definition  of  broth- 
erhood, you  have  It  there  in  Ruth  Webster's 
words.  80  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  share 
this  honor  tonight  with  the  woman  who 
was  my  wife  and  friend  and  partner  for  38 
years. 

I  wish  my  wife  could  have  been  with  me 
the  other  night  when  I  attended  one  of  the 
really  exciting  events  of  recent  years — the 
reunion  of  New  Dealers.  It  brought  back  to 
me  one  of  the  most  meaningful  comments 
ever  made  by  Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  was 
around  1938  when  the  Congress  was  consider- 
ing the  enactment  of  a  federal  minimum 
wage — the  fantastic  sum  of  25  cents  an  hour! 
And  FDR  said  then : 

"The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether 
we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
already  have  much;  it  Is  whether  we  do 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  litte." 

Surely  that  must  continue  to  be  the  test 
for  us  today:  Are  we  doing  enough  for  those 
who  have  too  little?  In  a  way  we  have  met 
that  test.  We  are  now  talking  about  a  possi- 
ble $2.50  or  W.OO  minimum  wage.  But  in 
many  more  ways  we  have  flunked  the  test 
badly.  There  are  still  25,000,000  Americans 
below  a  poverty  line  that  Is  a  disgrace  in 
a  country  as  rich  as  ours — and  another  50,- 
000,000  slightly  above  that  poverty  line. 

Our  Judaic -Christian  heritage  Imposes 
upon  us  this  responsibility  to  do  enough — 
which  means  to  do  more — for  those  75,000,- 
000  Americans  who  have  too  little. 

I  have  often  quoted  Proverbs : 

"He  that  glveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  lack; 
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but  he  did  bldeth  bis  eyes  shall  have  many 
a  curse." 

A  society,  I  have  always  felt,  that  closes  its 
eyes  to  the  poor  Is  Indeed  cursed — cursed 
with  anger  and  hatred,  cursed  with  tensions 
and  bitterness,  and  sometimes  even  with  vio- 
lence and  chaos. 

No  group  has  known  this  better  than  the 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  And  so 
I'm  so  pleased  to  be  recognized  by  such  a 
group. 

I'm  pleased  for  another  reason  too.  This  is 
the  period  of  Roots — of  ethnic  and  religious 
racial  Identity  and  pride.  I've  been  pleased  to 
see  this  development — and  am  proud  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  In 
this  area.  But  I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of 
unease  that's  developed  along  with  the  satis- 
faction. I  fear  that  to  some  extent  this  par- 
ticularity, this  group  identity  and  pride  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  our  universality,  our 
comjnonality,  our  shared  values,  or  hrother- 
hood.  Let  us  honor  and  cherish  and  retain 
our  group  pride  and  loyalty — but  let  us 
never  stop  cherishing  that  common  thread  of 
compassion  and  humanity  that  cuts  across 
all  group  lines. 

Our  Talmud  tells  us  that  "Charity  knows 
neither  race  or  creed."  Our  Midrash  tells  us 
"The  non-Jew  is  your  neighbor,  your  brother, 
to  wrong  him  is  to  sin." 

Tonight,  we  are  here  as  Christians  and 
Jews.  As  black  and  white.  As  native-born 
and  as  Immigrants.  Above  all,  I  hope  we  are 
hero  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

You  have  done  me  ereat  honor  tonight. 
May  I  always  be  worthy  of  it. 


A  NEW  ./VPPROACH  TO  TAX 
INCENTIVES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

op   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tight 
job  market  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
major  areas  of  concern  to  our  constitu- 
ents. Today,  we  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  private  manufactur- 
ing-related investment  in  areas  where 
the  unemployment  rate  exceeds  6  per- 
cent. This  legislation  was  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Coalition  of  North- 
eastern Governors — CONEG — following 
their  Saratoga  Conference  last  Novem- 
ber and  similar  bills  are  being  introduced 
by  the  chairmen  of  oiir  other  CONEG 
congressional  delegations. 

The  measure  provides  businesses  with 
an  accelerated  depreciation  allowance — 
double  the  present  amount — when  they 
make  new  investments  in  areas  with 
unemployment  rates  of  6  percent  or 
more.  Under  the  proposal,  tax  payments 
to  the  Pederal  Government  would  not  be 
reduced,  but  rather  postponed,  thus  pro- 
viding economically  stimulating  inter- 
est-free loans  to  companies  willing  to 
invest  in  stagnant  economies,.  This  ap- 
proach would  benefit  States  throughout 
the  Nation. 

A  summary  follows: 
A  New  Approach  to  Tax  Incentives 
a  program  of  more  RApm  depreciation  al- 
lowances   IN    HIGH    unemployment    AREAS 

Summary 
During  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  has  emerged  that  the  economies  of 
many  of  our  older  Industrial  areas,  partlcu- 
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larly  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  suffer 
from  serious  structural  problems.  Although 
the  economic  difficulties  of  these  areas  re- 
flect In  large  part  the  recent  national  reces- 
sion they  are  not  recovering  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  The  economic  problems 
of  these  areas  has  resulted  In  higher  unem- 
ployment and  fiscal  distress  for  many  state 
and  local  governments.  A  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  revitalize  older  industrial  areas  has 
been  proposed.  Some  of  these  programs 
would  take  considerable  time  to  become 
operational.  One  approach  which  could  be 
undertaken  almost  immediately  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  private  Investment  In 
older  Industrial  areas  by  granting  more  gen- 
erous depreciation  allowances  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Specifically,  firms  Investing  In  manufac- 
turing equipment  in  states  where  the  five 
years  moving  average  of  unemployment  rates 
exceeds  6%  could  be  allowed  to  calculate 
their  federal  tax  liabilities  using  deprecia- 
tion rates  which  are  twice  those  presently 
allowed.  A  simple  trigger  mechanism  would 
make  all  states  whose  rate  is  above  6  percent 
eligible  when  the  national  rate  is  above  that 
level.  Therefore,  the  program  would  be  re- 
stricted to  aiding  those  areas  which  are  truly 
In  economic  difficulty  and  would  phase  out 
automatically  as  unemployment  rates  de- 
cline. 

Accelerated  depreciation  alters  the  timing 
although  not  the  absolute  amount  of  a  firm's 
tax  liability.  The  firm  pays  less  In  the  early 
years  of  an  Investment's  life,  more  later;  and 
by  postponing  some  tax  payments  It  Is  effec- 
tively granted  an  Interest  free  loan  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  The  dollar  benefit  to  the 
firm  Is  the  discounted  present  value  of  the 
stream  of  the  change  In  tax  liability.  This 
benefit  will  vary  from  firm  to  firm  and  de- 
pends on  a  number  of  factors  Including  the 
level  of  Investment,  asset  life,  the  deprecia- 
tion method  currently  employed,  profit  posi- 
tion and  cost  of  funds. 

HOW   A   PROGRAM    ALLOWING    MORE   RAPID   DEPRE- 
CIATION ON  A  REGIONAL  BASIS  WOULD  WORK 

Depreciation  method 

Depreciation  deductions  allow  a  company 
to  recover  tax  free  the  cost  of  capital  con- 
sumed in  producing  income.  Under  present 
law,  equipment  may  be  depreciated  either  on 
a  straight  line  basis  over  its  life  or  according 
to  a  variety  of  methods  providing  for  a  great- 
er write  off  in  the  asset's  early  life.  The  total 
amount  depreciated  is  the  same  regardless 
of  method.  However,  by  writing  off  a  greater 
share  of  the  asset's  value  sooner  a  firm  can 
postpone  some  of  its  tax  liability.  The  most 
favorable  depreciation  method  currently  al- 
lowed by  the  I.R.S.  Is  the  double  declining 
balance  method.  This  method  can  be  applied 
only  to  certain  assets,  primarily  those  eligi- 
ble for  the  Investment  tax  credit.  Under  this 
method  a  firm  can  deduct  20  percen .  in  the 
first  year  of  the  cost  of  an  asset  with  a  10 
year  life  span  rather  than  a  proportional  10 
percent.  A  regional  accelerated  depreciation 
program  could  allow  a  further  doubling  of 
this  allowance.  The  following  example  shows 
how  this  would  work  for  a  manufacturer 
buying  a  piece  of  equipment  for  $1,000,000 
with  a  life  span  of  10  years— assuming  the 
manufacturer  Is  already  using  the  double  de- 
clining balance  method  of  depreciation  and 
Is  taxed  at  a  48  percent  rate. 

Manufacturer  in  area  with  more  than  6 
percent  unemployment:  $1,000,000  x  40  per- 
cent=$400,000  depreciation. 

Manufacturer  In  area  with  less  than  6  per- 
cent   unemployment:    $1,000,000    x    20    per- 
cent =  $200,000    depreciation. 
r.f^°°'*i2P    difference    x    48    percent     (tax 
rate)  =$96,000  tax  savings. 

criI«T«^^P''°*''"'*'"  '"  ^'^  «'■«*  w"li  the  ac- 
M«  S^^  depreciation  allowance  would  "save" 
•»6,000  in  taxes  In  the  first  year.  While  the 
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firm  may  have  to  pay  these  taxes  In  some 
future  years  In  the  Interim  It  has  benefited 
from  an  Interest  free  loan. 

Eligible  property  and  industries 

A  regional  accelerated  depreciated  allow- 
ance could  use  the  same  eligibility  criteria 
currently  employed  by  the  I.R.S.  for  the  dou- 
ble declining  balance  method.  The  double  de- 
clining balance  method  can  be  applied  to 
most  tangible  personal  property  with  a  life 
greater  than  three  years;  except  In  specific 
cases  buildings  are  excluded.  In  general  the 
same  property  is  eligible  for  accelerated  de- 
preciation as  for  the  investment  tax  credit. 

In  order  to  maximize  its  impact  relative 
to  cost  to  the  Treasury  an  accelerated  depre- 
ciation program  should  apply  only  to  manu- 
facturing. The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
offset  some  of  the  locatlonal  disadvantages 
of  the  older  Industrialized  areas.  While  there 
are  exceptions,  manufacturing  is  the  most 
mobile  Industrial  sector.  A  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  industry  sells  to 
a  national  market  and  Is  not  dependent  on 
particular  resources.  Thus,  these  industries 
seek  the  lowest-cost  production  locations. 
Area  eligibility 

The  objective  of  regionally  focused  ac- 
celerated depreciation  is  to  stimulate  the 
economies  of  areas  with  chronically  high  un- 
employnient.  Determining  area  eligibility  by 
a  five  year  moving  average  unemployment 
rate  would  channel  funds  to  regions  which 
had  long-run  economic  problems  independ- 
ent of  the  national  business  cycle.  While 
several  different  measures  of  unemployment 
could  be  used,  the  use  of  five  year  moving 
averages  has  several  advantages.  Unemploy- 
ment rates  are  very  volatile  in  the  short-run. 
A  program  based  entirely  on  current  data 
would  make  an  area  with  a  temporarily  high 
unemployment  rate  resulting  from  a  brief 
downturn  in  the  local  economy  eligible  for 
the  assistance.  This  temporary  downturn  In 
local  economic  conditions  could  be  a  result 
of  a  heavy  concentration  in  cyclically  sensi- 
tive industries  rather  than  long-term  eco- 
nomic problems  and  the  primary  objective  of 
this  program  is  not  to  be  countercyclical  but 
to  address  longer-term  imbalances  between 
regions.  Also,  state  unemployment  rates  are 
not  as  reliable  as  the  national  rate.  Because 
of  the  relatively  small  sample  sizes  these 
rates,  particularly  for  smaller  states,  are  sub- 
ject to  significant  statistical  variation.  How- 
ever, this  variation  is  not  systematic  and 
therefore  will  cancel  out  over  several  years. 

Determining  area  eligibility  by  a  long- 
run  average  of  unemployment  rates  has  the 
further  advantage  of  increasing  a  firm's  cer- 
tainty about  the  applicability  of  the  more 
accelerated  depreciation  schedule.  Whether 
the  investment  qualifies  for  the  more  rapid 
depreciation  rate  will  depend  on  the  unem- 
ployment measure  at  the  time  the  property  is 
put  on  site.  Unemployment  rates  can  change 
between  the  planning  stages  of  an  invest- 
ment and  the  actual  acquisition.  However,  If 
a  five  year  moving  average  Is  used,  even  a 
substantial  change  in  an  area's  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  one  year  is  unlikely  to  make  an 
area  with  generally  high  unemployment  rates 
ineligible.  Finally,  a  firm  considering  invest- 
ing In  an  area  may  be  concerned  about 
eligibility  in  the  future  as  well  as  today. 
Since  long-run  averages  change  slowly,  they 
are  a  more  reliable  guide  to  future  eligibility 
than  are  current  rates. 

Summary  and  conclusions 
A  regional  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ance could  be  an  effective  way  to  stimulate 
private  Investment  in  high  xmemployment 
areas.  This  Increased  private  investment 
would  have  a  multiplier  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  distressed  areas  and  by  enhancing 
their  competitive  position  could  significantly 
Improve    their    long-run    economic    growth. 
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The  primary  thrust  of  this  approach  Is  to 
offset  the  locatlonal  disadvantages  of  manu- 
facturing In  certain  regions.  However,  be- 
cause more  states  or  regions  would  become 
eligible  when  the  national  unemplojrment 
rate  Increases  the  program  would  also  have 
a  countercyclical  feature. 


THE  ASSASSINATIONS  COMMITTEE: 
TIME   TO   END  IT  ALL 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28.  1977 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers and  citizens  all  over  America  have 
been  calling  for  the  House  to  end  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  episodes  of  this 
parliamentary  body's  recent  history.  I 
am  referring  to  the  antics  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations.  ^ 

Next  Wednesday  we  have  a  chance  to 
end  this  spectacle  by  voting  against 
House  Resolution  433  which  would  au- 
thorize its  continuance. 

For  your  consideration  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  which 
recommends,  as  have  many  editorials, 
that  the  committee  be  ended.  I  also  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  front  page  of 
the  Dallas  News  of  March  17  which  de- 
scribes only  one  of  the  many  reasons  this 
committee  should  be  quietly  laid  to  rest: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  27,  19771 
Kill  It 

After  engaging  In  Its  own  comic  opera,  the 
House  committee  investigating  the  Kennedy 
and  King  assassinations  seemingly  set  about 
frantically  to  produce  sensational  new  "evi- 
dence" that  would  Justify  its  existence  be- 
yond March  31.  So  far  the  public  record 
shows  no  substantive  results,  though 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  endorses  its 
extension. 

But  the  committee  and  its  chief  counsel 
have  so  discredited  themselves  In  their  brief 
existence  that  whatever  they  ultimately 
produce  may  not  be  believable.  If  an  Investi- 
gation Is  needed,  then  It  should  be  turned 
over  to  another  committee  with  another  chief 
counsel. 

[From  the  Dallas  News,  Mar.  17,  1977] 
Agents  Discover  Plenty  of  Nothing 

Two  representatives  of  the  House  Assassi- 
nations Committee  slipped  secretly  into 
Dallas  last  weekend.  Two  days  later,  they 
left,  empty-handed  and  a  little  red-faced. 

Shortly  after  arriving,  they  went  to  police 
headquarters  to  examine  files  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  John  Kennedy.  They 
found  the  files  had  been  subpoenaed  by  the 
committee  and  were  In  Washington.  Only  a 
couple  boxes  of  discards  remained  here. 

Next  they  drove  to  the  site  of  Jack  Ruby's 
Carbvgel  Club  for  a  first  hand  look,  only  to 
find  it  had  been  razed  and  replaced  by  a 
parking  lot. 

From  there.  It  was  back  to  the  police  sta- 
tion to  talk  with  officials.  During  the  talk,  a 
city  wrecker  hauled  their  rented  car  from  a 
no-parking  zone  to  the  pound. 

The  two  men — one  a  retired  Washington. 
DC,  police  lieutenant  and  the  other  a  spe- 
cial committee  counsel — paid  a  $20  towing 
fee  and  a  $5  parking  ticket  and  headed  back 
to  Washington. 

End  of  secret  visit. 
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THIRD  WORLD  MURDERS  ARE 
HOLY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEHWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElTrATIVES 


Monday,  March  28,  . 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr 
deal  of  attention  has  been 
Africa  in  view  of  recent  escu 
dents  of  terrorism.  Father 
ley,  the  noted  sciologist,  ( 
diplomatic  interest  in  that 
an  editorial  of  March  15, 
the    Chicago    Tribune.    Th ! 
follows : 

Third  Wohld  Murders  Ari  Holy 
(By  Andrew  Greeley] 
It  would  be  nice  to  think  thai 
of  the  priests  and  nuns  in 
Jolt   Catholic   rellgous  leaders 
Third  World  worship.  But  ever? 
slonary  [Protestant  or  Catholic  J 
Asia  could  be  gunned  down 
Third  World  romanticism  of 
ship  will  remain  undaunted.  The 
is  good,  holy,  virtuous,  and  true, 
plate  our  "social  guilt" — as 
Philip  Scharper  recently  remarked 
pure  new  nations.  So  let  the 
killed. 

One  need  not  be  an  admirer  ol 
nor  an  advocate  of  a  return  to 
that  in  most  of  the  countries 
World  the  ordinary  people  had 
li\  es  unde^  colonial  rule  than 
their  new  masters.  There  are  m|)re 
prisoners  under  Mrs.  Gandhi  th 
were  under  the  British  Raj  in  In^la, 
English  did  not  sterilize  men  by 
Angolans  are  being  mvu-dered 
government — and  Cuban 
were  ever  killed  by  the  Portuguese 
the  countries  of  what  was  once 
Africa  have  lower  standards  of 
they  did  under  the  French. 

A  citizen  of  Zaire  was  less 
beaten  by  Belgians  than  he  Is 
of  the  Great  God  Mobutu. 

And  for  all  the  talk  about 
in  Rhodesia,   not  even  Andrew 
believe  that  a  change  will  be 
than  a  transfer  of  power  from 
norlty  {which  has  no  right  to  ru 
try]    to  a  black   minority    (whl(lh 
have   no   right   to  rule   the 
probably  one  which  will  Include 
ers  of  the  missionaries.  All  bal 
World. 

Speaking  of  Young,  did  anyone 
he  praised  the  Cuban  troops  ii 
bringing  "stability"  to  the  cou 
Americans    destroyed    villages 
throwers  in  Viet  Nam  It  was  a 
Cubans  do  it  in  Angola  it  is  In 
stability.  My  Lai  was  a  terrible 
scandal.  But  there  are  scores, 
dreds  of  My  Lais  in  the  southtrn 
Angola  and  Its  all  right  because 
World  genocide. 

Perhaps  a  third  of  the  populat^n 
bodla  has  been  killed  by  the 
rulers    (who    rule   courtesy    of 
States  Senate,  which  would  not 
to  the  old  regime] .  This  is  mass 
parable  to  what  Hitler  did  to 
Third  World  mass  murder  Is  not 
mentioned  among  us.  If  the  new 
country  want  to  kill  a  couple 
people,  well  that's  their  business . 
after  all.  part  of  the  virtuous. 

Much   of    Africa,    through 
paraded  recently  with  wide-eyed 
reverted  to  barbarism  and 
Africa.  Ethiopia,  Equatorial  Gul4ea 
Bisseau,  Uganda,  and,  to  some 
and  Nigeria.  There  are  few 
anything  resembling  political 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nations  have  relatively  benign  despotism — 
Kenya,  Tanzania,  Zambia.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  In  Tanzania 
and  political  opponents  or  even  ambitious 
allies  of  Jomo  Kenyatta  have  a  way  of  get- 
ting mysteriously  killed.  Still,  it's  the  Third 
World  and  if  you  want  to  Jail  or  kill  your 
opponents  that  has  to  be  all  right.  If  we 
don't  object  to  your  gunning  down  white 
missionaries,  we  certainly  can't  object  to 
your  killing  each  other — as  the  officers  do  In 
Addis  Ababa  almost  every  week.  It's  nice  that 
black  folks  will  help  white  folks  to  expiate, 
I    guess. 

It  is  undoubtedly  very  difficult  for  the 
new  nations  to  solve  their  economic,  politi- 
cal, tribal,  and  religious  problems.  There  was 
a  lot  of  barbarism  in  Western  Europe  for  a 
couple  of  millenla  before  that  part  of  the 
globe  settled  down.  And  the  richer  countries 
of  the  world  should  do  what  they  can  to  help 
the  new  nations. 

But  no  help  is  given  by  pretense;  and  sure- 
ly  no  help  is  given  by  those  religious  leaders 
who  think  that  the  colonialist  sins  of  the 
past  somehow  legitimate  the  bloody  baibar- 
ism  of  the  present.  Torture,  repression,  mur- 
der, genocide  are  wrong  everywhere — in 
Chile,  in  Russia,  in  Cambodia,  in  Uganda,  in 
Ethiopia,  in  Algeria,  in  India.  If  they  are 
moral  in  one  country,  they  are  moral  In  every 
country,  and  we  are  but  a  step  away  from 
the  stone  age. 

And  the  comparison  may  be  unfair  to  the 
people  of  the  stone  age. 
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U.N.  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 


OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  efifective  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions has  been  the  U.N.  Development 
Program  whose  technical,  economic,  and 
social  assistance  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  many  nations 
around  the  world. 

It  was  therefore  most  appropriate  that 
the  first  formal  presentation  by  our 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Andrew 
Young  was  made  February  1,  1977,  be- 
fore the  Governing  Council  of  the 
UNDP. 

I  would  like  to  share  Ambassador 
Yoimg's  statement  with  my  colleague,  as 
it  reflects  the  importance  with  which 
President  Carter  and  his  administration 
view  UNDP's  work  and  the  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  organization.  I  would  also 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  endorse 
the  administration's  praise  for  the  good 
work  of  UNDP's  present  Administrator, 
and  our  former  congressional  colleague, 
Brad  Morse. 

Ambassador  Young's  statement  fol- 
lows : 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Andrew  Yotjng 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President.  It's 
certainly  a  distinct  pleasure  and  honor  for 
me  to  Just  spend  a  few  minutes  here  with 
you  and  to  have  this,  my  first  meeting  in 
my  service  as  a  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations.  In 
r-.any  ways  I  think  it's  quite  appropriate,  be- 
cause I  see  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  as  really  being  the 
heart  of  the  United  Nations  system.  For  it  is 
you  that  actually  do  the  work  of  helping 
people  to  really  and  truly  be  free — free  from 
hunger,  free  from  want,  free  from  disease 
and  poverty — and  its  our  commitment  as  a 
nation  to  Join  with  you  In  your  work.  We  do 


have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  In  you,  as 
President  of  this  body,  and  certainly  In  the 
Administrator,  Bradford  Morse,  who  comes 
from  our  country.  And  the  present  Admin- 
istration has  assured  me  that  they  will  be 
making  every  effort,  not  only  to  continue 
support  at  present  levels,  but  do  whatever  we 
can  in  our  approaches  to  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease those  commitments  and  to  see  to  It 
that  this  work  is  not  in  any  way  Impaired  by 
a  lack  of  the  funds  that  are  needed  to  do  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done  around  the  world. 
I  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  of  learning 
of  this  work.  I  want  to  make  this  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  my  activities  as  the  Permanent 
Representative.  I  see.  In  addition  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Job  of  actually  doing  things  for  people 
as  a  high  priority  In  my  agenda.  And  so  I  will 
be  looking  to  you  for  guidance,  for  leader- 
ship, for  help,  and  will  not  only  represent  my 
country  to  you,  but  will  seek  to  represent 
you  and  the  needs  of  the  world  to  my  coim- 
try,  to  my  friends  In  the  Congress,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  And  I've  been  encouraged,  and 
I  know  you  will  soon  be  encouraged,  by  the 
dedication  and  the  support  for  your  work 
and  the  work  of  us  all  that  you  will  find  from 
this  Administration. 

Again,  I  say  that  It's  my  pleasure  to  be 
here.  I'm  very  honored  and  humble  that  you 
would  allow  me  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  when  I  don't  really  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about.  (Laughter)  But,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  a  good  student,  and  I  will 
learn  very  quickly  from  you  and  I  will  work 
very  hard.  And,  I  am  sure,  together,  we  can 
begin  to  fulfill  many  of  the  hopes  and  prom- 
ises that  this  institution  has  made  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  is  playing  a  crucial  role  in  the 
fight  for  human  rights  by  pressing  for 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement. 

The  action  makes  it  clear  to  both  the 
Soviet  authorities,  and  to  the  Jews  and 
other  oppressed  minorities,  that  Con- 
gress will  not  Ignore  the  government's 
abuses.  We  are  conveying  the  message 
that  we  will  relentlessly  put  a  spotlight 
on  the  beatings  and  tortures,  the  out- 
rageous confinement  of  some  dissidents 
to  psychiatric  institutions,  and  the  re- 
fusal to  allow  minorities  to  emigrate. 

We  are  putting  the  Soviet  government 
on  notice,  too,  that  we  do  not  take  casu- 
ally the  Belgrade  Conference  in  June 
that  will  review  progress  made  since  the 
1975  Helsinki  convention. 

The  Congress,  by  approving  the  res- 
olution, is  heightening  awareness  among 
other  nations  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  treat  the  principles  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords. 

And  the  Congress  is  providing  a  loud 
signal  to  the  growing  number  of  dissent- 
ers in  other  Communist  nations — among 
them  Hungary,  E'^st  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Czechoslovakia — that  the  United 
States  plans  to  speak  out  in  support  of 
the  oppressed,  if  those  rights  are 
abridged,  in  any  nation,  no  matter  how 
powerful. 


March  28,  1977 


UNWISE  USE  OF  TAX  DOLLARS  FOR 
CABINET  OFFICER  COMPENSA- 
TION 


HON.  ALLEN  E.  ERTEL 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1977 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
is  concerned  about  saving  taxpayer  dol- 
lars wherever  possible  and  making  sure 
that  tax  dollars  are  spent  wisely,  I  was 
upset  by  recent  revelations  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  not  have  as 
close  an  eye  on  his  expenses  as  we  in 
Congress  would  like. 

HEW  is  one  Department  that  spends 
vast  sums  on  programs  vital  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  17th  District  in  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  From  aid- 
ing pregnant  mothers  to  helping  set 
up  meals  for  senior  citizens,  the  Depart- 
ment assists  many  in  our  society  who 
need  help  the  most. 

No  one  can  deny  that  expenditures 
such  as  these  are  wise  investments  in 
the  well-being  of  our  country  and  our 
people,  but  recent  reports  of  some  ex- 
penditures by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  wise  investment  of 
tax  dollars. 

I  refer  to  recent  reports  in  the  press 
which  relate  that  the  Secretary  has  a 
personal  chef  on  the  Government  pay- 
roll. While  I  feel  it  is  important  that 
those  who  head  Cabinet  Departments  are 
given  adequate  compensation  for  their 
hard  work,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  tax- 
payers should  be  called  upon  to  foot  the 
bill  for  such  personal  services. 

I  understand  that  the  President  has 
had  one  talk  with  the  Secretary  about 
these  highly  questionable  expenses  I 
hope  there  is  no  need  for  any  more.  But 
just  to  make  sure,  I  am  announcing  here 
today  that  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  next  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  will  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary from  spending  any  public  funds 
for  chefs,  or  any  other  person  provid- 
ing essentially  personal  services  for  the 
Secretary. 

If  the  Secretai-y  feels  such  services  are 
necessary,  I  have  nothing  against  him 
paying  for  them  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
But  we  must  not  allow  tax  dollars  to  be 
used  for  a  totally  needless  personal  en- 
tourage. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Oflfice 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
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Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  29,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheditled 

MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    to    hear 
Secretary  Bergland. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Guy  Richard  Martin,  of  Alaska,  to  be 

an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
Research  and  Development 

To  continue  clo.sed  hearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  mark  up  S.  305,  to  require  Issuers  of 

securities  to  maintain  records,  and  to 

prohibit  the  payment  of  overseas  bribes 

by  any  U.S.  business  concern. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on   Public  Lands   and  Re- 
sources 

To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
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forcement  to  administer  programs  to 
control  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978   authorizations   for   the   Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  591  and  826. 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  direct  a  co- 
ordinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require 
reauthorization  of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  705,  to  revise 
and  strengthen  standards  for  the  regu- 
lation of  clinical  laboratories. 
Until:  12:00  noon    6202  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  717,  to  promote 
safety  and  health  In  the  mining  in- 
dustry. 
Until:  1:00  p.m.    4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold   hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  a  study  on  food  chainstores'  profits 
and  prices. 

318  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  consider  the  nomination  of  Michael 
Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commlssoner. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  consider  proposed  legislation  author- 
izing funds  for  development  assistance 
programs,  and  for  contributions  to  in- 
ternational organizations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

6202  Dirksen  Bulldine 
2:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social    Security    Administration    and 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

To  meet  In  closed  session  to  receive  a 

staff  report  on  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 

Policy  Issues-    The  United  Kingdom, 

France,  and  West  Germany. 

S-116,  Capitol 
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Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  consideration  oil  8.  Bes.'s  6 
through  12,  proposing  sev(  ral  changes 
In  the  Senate  rules,  prln  Ipally  with 
regard  to  Rule  XXII  (cl  iture).  and 
to  consider  other  commUt  se  business. 
301  Rusedl  Building 


li  tcmatlonal 
1  ilater&l  de- 


Dlrks  !n  Building 


Dlrksi  in  Btiildlng 


Dirksi  n  Building 


hearir  gs  on   the 
D  ivelopmen- 

t  nd  Bill  of 

1-103). 
Dlrksi  n  Building 


MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Potestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  propi  sed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend    he  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protec  ;!on  Act. 

332  Russ  ill  Building 
Foreif^n  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subconunitt  ec 
To  mark  up  legislation  on 
financial  institutions  and 
velopment  assistance 
4221 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1  >78  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreat  on  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservat  on  Fund. 

1318  Dirks  in  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranajjortation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continue  hearings  on  bill  i  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  a:  r  transpor- 
tation industry,  Including  |s.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consldei  the  nomi- 
nations of   Guy   Richard   Martin,   of 
Alaska,  and  Robert  L.  Herl  st,  of  Min- 
nesota, each  to  be  an  Assl^nt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 
3110 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To   resume   oversight 
Implementation   of  the 
tally  Disabled  Assistance 
Rights  Act  (Public  Law  94fl03) 
Until :  1  p.m.  6202 

Himian  Resovirces 

Health  and  Scientific  Researci  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  In  connecth  n  with  the 
protection  of  human  subje  ;ts  used  In 
experimental  research  until  12:30  pjn. 
6226  Dlrks^  Building 
Select  Small  Biislness 
TO  hold  hearings  on  the  noiilnation  of 
Arthur   Vernon    Weaver,    v  r.,    of    Ar- 
kansas,  to   be   Admlnlstra  or   of   the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstral  ion. 

424  Russ^l  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
et  estimates  for  fiscal   yea  • 
the    defense    establishment , 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrks^  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop^d 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
public  works  projects,  to 
bers  of  Congress  and  publl 

11 14  Dlrksi 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
the  National  Highway  TtjJhc 
Administration. 

1224 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Altairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  664 

for  the  insurance  of  graduated 
ment  mortgages,  and  8.  I07i 
the  experimental  mortgage 
program. 

6802 


budg- 
1978  for 
to    hear 


budg- 
1978   for 
Mem- 
witnesses. 
Building 


lear 


budg- 

1978   for 

Safety 

Dlrkse  a  Building 


U3  provide 
pay- 
to  revise 
insiirance 


Dlrkse  [1  Building 
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Budget 
To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  Public  Lands  and 
Resources 

To  consider  S.  7.  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  national  water  pol- 
icy in  light  of  current  drought  situa- 
tions. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  691  and  S. 
826,  to  establish  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy In  the  Federal  Government  to 
direct  a  coordinated  national  energy 
policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Biiilding 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  717,  to  pro- 
mote safety  and  health  in  the  mining 
industry. 
UntU  1:00  p.m.     4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  re- 
lationship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  need  for  fiber 
in  diet. 
Until:  1p.m.  1202  Dirksen  Building 

11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  Oceans 
and  International  Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  favoring 
International  agreement  to  a  treaty  re- 
quiring the  propagation  of  an  Interna- 
tional environmental  Impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  physical  environment. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  Inspector  Gen- 
eral,   Policy    Research,    and    General 
Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  establishment,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

8-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Legislative  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

legislative  branch,  on  items  under  the 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

8-146,  Capitol 


March  28,  1977 


Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearing;  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

8-407,  Capitol 
3:30pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 

To  receive  a  briefing  (in  closed  session) 
from  officials  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  on  the  general  world 
situation. 

8-116,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  re.suiiie  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  relative  to  the  food 
stamp  yrogTixn. 

822  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proponing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation indu.stry.  including  S  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrkicn  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Rer-:>urces  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Heal'.n   and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  heaiings  Ir  connection  with 
the  protection  of  human  subjects  i;.sed 
In  experimental  research. 
Until :  12 : 30  p.m.     6226  Dnksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  664.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  insurance  of  graduated 
payment   mortgages,   and  S.   1078,   to 
revl.se  the  experimental  mortgage  In- 
6\7rance  program. 

5302  Dlrkseu  Building 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  flr.^  concurrent 
resolTitlon  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Ru.=sell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Trarisportatloii 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomlpatlons  of 
Charleb  Linn  Haslam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  'je  General  Coui:sel,  and  Frank 
Alan  Well,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Reso'.irces 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  hold  hCirlngs  on  S.  419,  to  Ust  the 
commercial,  erivlronmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil -shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  ysar 
1978   autiiorlzatlons   for   the   Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

467  Russell  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S  897.  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tion,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  717,  to  pro- 
mote safety  and  health  in  the  mining 
Industry. 
Until :  1 :00  p.m.       4232  Dirksen  Building 
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11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  1978  au- 
thorizations    for     the     International 
Broadcasting  Board. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  receive  a  briefing  by  Leonard  Wood- 
cock  on   his   delegation's   recent   trip 
to  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL   4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  trans- 
portation industry.  Including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10::00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works   projects,   to  hear   Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 

To  mark   up  proposed  first  concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  recommended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
status    of    national    efforts    in    energy 
conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research     and    Development    Admin- 
istration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  release  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report  entitled 
"Nuclear      Proliferation      and      Safe- 
guards." 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Black  Lung  pro- 
gram. 
Until :  2 :00  p.m.      4232  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 
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To  hold  hearings  on  S.  961,  to  promote 
the  healthy  development  of  children 
who  would  benefit  from  adoption  by 
facilitating  their  placement  in  adop- 
tive homes. 
Until:  1:00  p.m.  2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works  projects,   to   hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvernent  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Human  Resources 

To  consider  S.  855,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation;   S.  755, 
extending  through  fiscal  year  1978  all 
expiring    health    programs   under    the 
Public    Health    Service    Act    and    the 
Community  Health  Centers  Act;   and 
S.  725,  authorizing  funds  through  fis- 
cal year  1982  for  certain  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  persons. 
Until :  11 :30  a.m.    4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
the  glass  eye  Industry. 

318  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  recorrunended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 

Jomt  Economic  Committee 

To  resume  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  a  recent  study  prepared  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  on  food  chain 
stores'  profits  and  prices. 

318  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased  util- 
ization of  coal  in  electric  generating 
facilities  and  in  major  industrial  in- 
stallations. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  hold  a  business  meeting. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1 1 14  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 

APRIL  6 

9:00  am. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearmgs  on  S.  393,  the  proposed 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,   to  hear 
congressional    witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearmgs  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  Russell  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
the  eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Fed- 
eral revenues,  and  new  budget  au- 
thority. 

357  Ri'ssell  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommltte  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  de- 
termine status  of  national  efforts  in 
energy  conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  Bluldlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    S.    897,    to 
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to 


strengthen    U.S.    policies 

nonproUferatlon,    and 

certain  nuclear  export   fiAictlons 

3302  Dlrks^n  Building 

Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Researcji   Subcom 
mltte« 
lo  hold  hearings  on  the 
and     technological     uses 
englneerlng-Deoxyrlbonucl^lc 
(DNA)  research. 

6202  Dlrks^n  Building 

APRH.  7 


beicflts  from 
of    genetic 
Acid 


Transportation 

proposing 

air   trans- 

S.   292 


9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bill  i 
regxUatory  reform   In   the 
portatlon  Industry,  Including 
and  S.  689. 

51 10  Dlrksfn  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  prop<  sed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  19  '8  for  mlli- 

t-»ry  construction  programi ,  on  funds 

for  NATO  and  classified  pn  igrams 

S-  46,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transj  ortatlon 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourlsiii  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1019.  lk  authorize 
funds  for  the  fiscal  years  19  !8  and  1979 
for  certain  maritime  progri  xaa. 

235  Russfll  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Prod|ictlon  and 
Supply 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419j  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental  and  social 
viability  of  various  oll-shaje  technol- 
ogies. 

3110  Dlrksfn  Building 

Select  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  hearing 
fiscal    year    1978    author 
Oovernment  Intelligence 


Transp  srtatlon 


Massat  husetts, 


propc  sed 


li78 


2:00  p.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Dr.  Prank  Press,  of 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Policy. 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department  of  Hovislng  and 
velopment  and  Independent 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 
1318 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Water  Resotirces  Subcommittee 

To  resume  bearings  on  the 

ter  policy  In  view  of 

situations. 

4200 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  826 
competition  and  consumer 
policies  In  the  developmei^ 
uct  standards. 

2228 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department  of  the  Interior 
lated    Agencies,   to   hear 
nesses. 

1114 


curre  it 


)n    nuclear 
reorganize 


oh  proposed 
U  ations    for 
activities. 
Capitol 


S-107 


noi^lnatlon  of 

to 

I  iclence  and 


Sul  committee 


budget 

for  the 

Urban  De- 

Agencles, 


Dlrks(  n  Building 


national  wa- 
drought 


Dlrks«  n  Building 


to  foster 

protection 

of  prod- 


Dlrk8<  n  Building 


propc  jed 


H78 


budget 
for  the 
and  Re- 
public  wlt- 


Dlrk»  n  BvUIdlug 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  to  establish 
an     Earthquake     Hazards    Reduction 
Program. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearing^  on  proposed  housing 
and  communlw  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendation  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection^ 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

3:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, 111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of   the   Interior  and   re- 
lated   agencies,    to   hear   public    wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  conununity  development  legis- 
lation «ith  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  16. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
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tlvltles  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 

competition  and  consumer  protection 

policies  lu  the  development  of  product 

standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Ru:sell  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies,   to   hear    public    wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  IS. 

6302  Dlrluen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities   of    the    Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Subconunittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  Oov- 
ernment    accounting     and     auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations     thereon     to     the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearlnijs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
business    as    they    relate    to    product 
liability. 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Tran-sportatlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
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To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  in 
connection  with  delays  and  conges- 
tion occurring  at  U.S.  airports-of- 
entry. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  LiabUlty  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

6110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
years  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
APRIL  29 
10:00  &xa. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  LiabUlty  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  3 
,  10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion   amending    the    Federal     Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

May  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  reconamendatlons  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,   Science,   and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation amending  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

May  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
broadcasting  Industry,  including  net- 
work  licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence  on 
TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal        Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   resume  oversight  hearings   on  U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

IklAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  Including  net- 
work  licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,     Accounting, 
and  Management 


To  continue  hearings  to  examine  gov- 
ernment accounting  and  auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY   18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates  lor  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear   Secretary   of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
DOT,  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  24 

10:00  ajn. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
ment  acountlng   and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Comunlcatlons  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 

JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 

JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 

CANCELLATION 

APRIL  6 

10:00  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  interim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  William  J.  Moody,  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Cumberland, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Give  to  the  Lord,  you  sons  of  God,  give 
to  the  Lord  glory  and  praise.  Give  to  the 


Lord  the  glory  due  His  name,  adore  the 
Lord  in  holy  attire. — Psalm  28. 

Let  us  pray — 

God  our  Father,  You  guide  everything 
in  wisdom  and  love.  Help  us  walk  in 
beauty,  and  make  our  eyes  ever  behold 
the  sunset. 


Make  us  wise  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  things  You  have  revealed  in 
Your  Son. 

Let  us  seek  strength  not  to  be  greater 
than  others;  but  to  acknowledge  Your 
Son  present  in  them. 

Hear  the  prayer  we  offer  for  this  as- 
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sembly.  Tou  know  the 
people.  Guide  those  in 
they  may  seek:  freedom, 
peace  for  Your  people.  Amen 


longi  igs  of  Your 

autho  *ity,  so  that 

security,  and 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chali 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  las 
ceedings  and  announces  to  tqe 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Joilmal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  P  RESIDENT 


A[r, 
al  :o 


Sundry  messages  in  writii  g 
President  of  the  United  Statefe 
municated  to  the  House  by 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who 
the  House  that  on  the  followilig 
President  approved  and  sig  led 
the  House  of  the  following  titles 
On  March  24,  1977: 

H.R.  2647.  An  act  to  amend  th 
ness  Act  and  the  Small  Buslnes ; 
Act  of  1968. 

On  March  25. 1977: 

H.R.  3839.  An  act  to  rescind  certain 
authority  recommended  In  th< 
the  President  of  January  17, 
95-48) ,    transmitted    pursuant 
poundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
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(Mr.  BYRON  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the  ] 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lege  to  have  with  us  today, 
Father  William  Moody  to 
er  as  we  begin  this  session 
of  Representatives.  Father 
constituent  and  is  assistan 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church 
land.  Md. 

Father  Moody  is  a  nativ< 
land's  Sixth  Congressional 
was  bom  in  Frostburg.  McJ 
St.  Michael's  Parochial  School 
uated   from  Beall  High 
continuing  his  education 
priest  in  1970,  Father 
tinued  to  serve  western 
as  a  priest  and  an  outstandii^g 

Father  Moody  served 
Navy  in  the  Pacific  during 
n.  Then  came  20  years  of  . 
teacher  and  principal  with 
more  public  school  system. 

As  a  priest.  Father  Moody 
duties  as  chaplain  of  a 
nursing  home.  As  a 
Father  Moody  serves  on 
County  Commission  on  the 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
a  blessing  from  Father 
I  am  proud  to  welcome 
and  his  many  senior  citizen 
Cumberland,  and  I  thank 
inspiring  words. 


wit  1 


Mooly 


I'im 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMM  [ 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TATION  TO  FILE  REPv 
3199.  FEDERAL  WATER 
CONTROL  ACT 
1977 
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Mr     JOHNSON    of    Cali4)mia 
«>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
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TTEE   ON 

TjlANSPOR- 

ON  H.R. 

PpLLU-nON 

OF 


Mr. 
cfnsent  that 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3199).  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KUDOS  TO  MARQUETTE  WARRIORS 
ON  WINNING  NCAA  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  take  this  time  to 
congratulate  the  Marquette  Warriors 
who  last  night  won  the  NCAA  basketball 
championship  in  a  tough  battle  with  a 
very  fine  North  Carolina  team.  The  game 
was  a  tribute  to  basketball,  the  players 
involved  and  their  schools,  the  fans,  and 
coaches,  Al  McGuire  and  Dean  Smith. 
Although  they  possess  different  attitudes 
and  coaching  philosophies,  Mr.  McGuire 
and  Mr.  Smith  are  a  tribute  to  the  game 
and  are  to  be  congratulated  for  fine 
seasons. 

Last  night,  however,  belonged  to  Al 
McGuire  and  the  Marquette  Warriors. 
The  score  was  67-58,  the  game  was  close 
until  the  very  end.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
alumnus  of  Marquette  University  for 
many  reasons,  but  it  was  especially  en- 
joyable to  have  the  team  win  the  cham- 
pionship for  the  colorful  gentleman  who 
coached  his  last  college  basketball  game. 
Foremost  in  anyone's  perception  of 
McGuire  is  his  understanding  sports- 
manship, which  was  clearly  evident  in 
the  game.  McGuire  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  Marquette  University  and  by  the  sport 
of  basketball.  The  championship  is  a 
fitting  finish  and  we  all  wish  Al  well  in 
his  new  career. 

The  victory  in  the  championship  game 
is  one  which  is  being  celebrated  by  Mar- 
quette University  and  its  fans  in  Milwau- 
kee and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  add  my  congrat- 
ulations to  the  team  at  this  time.  But  I 
believe  everyone  who  watched  the  game 
can  celebrate  the  quality  of  the  struggle 
between  two  talented  and  well  coached 
teams,  the  spirit  of  two  fine  universities 
and  their  fans,  and  the  sportsmanship 
and  good  feeling  of  a  true  championship 
game  played  by  champions. 


RECONSIDERING  REORGANIZA- 
TION 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
stitutional Issues  involved  in  the  vote 
today  Ml  granting  reorganization  au- 
thority to  the  executive  branch  are  ele- 
mentary. The  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  a  matter  of  law  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  changed  unless  substi- 
tute laws  are  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  either  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  vetoed  and  returned  for  an 
overriding  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses.  This  procedure  is  unambiguously 


explained  in  article  I.  section  1  of  the 
Constitution  which  states  that  "all  leg- 
islative powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  Article  I.  section  7,  further 
states  that  bills  are  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  or  disapproval. 

HJl.  5045  contradicts  this  constitu- 
tionally proscribed  procedure.  In  effect 
It  proposes  that  laws  are  enacted  by  the 
President  and  become  operative  in  the 
absence  of  a  veto  by  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  if  Congress  remains  si- 
lent, then  the  President's  submissions 
become  law  without  the  Congress  having 
acted  at  all.  This  stands  traditional  pro- 
cedure upside  down,  and  may  quite  pos- 
sibly be  unconstitutional  by  giving  the 
Executive  legislative  powers  reserved  for 
Congress. 

The  bicameral  legislative  process  ought 
not  be  so  easily  shunted  aside  with  re- 
gard to  the  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  supposed  advantage  of 
H.R.  5045.  and  the  proposal  that  origi- 
nated from  the  Executive,  is  that  of  ex- 
peditiousness.  Yet,  given  the  present 
sympathies  the  Congress  has  for  the 
President,  including  my  own,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  President  would  en- 
counter serious  delay. 

What  has  been  proposed  here  is  an 
unnecessary  and  unseemly  abdication  of 
legislative  responsibility — a  usurpation 
by  the  Executive  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Congress  of  our  own  legislative  pow- 
ers. The  lawmaking  role  of  Congress 
should  be  more  fully  exercised,  not 
less  so. 

THE  1976  REPORT  ON  NATIONAL 
CANCER  PROGRAM  FOR  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1975— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

2*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  (P.L.  92- 
218)  as  amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the 
Report  of  the  Director,  1976  on  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program  for  calendar  year 
1975.  The  period  covered  by  the  report 
precedes  my  term  of  ofiBce. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  29.  1977. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  UNDER 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section   6(c)    of  the  Federal   Advisory 
Committee  Act,  the  report  on  the  status 
of  advisory  committees  in  1976  is  here- 
with forwarded. 


March  29,  1977 
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This  is  the  fifth  annual  report.  It  is 
organized  to  provide  summary  informa- 
tion about  the  activities  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  public  access  to  specific 
committees  and  the  federal  agencies  to 
whom  they  provide  advice. 

With  the  current  government-wide, 
zero-base  review  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tees, the  number  of  existing  committees 
should  be  sharply  reduced.  This  reduc- 
tion will  be  reflected  in  the  next  annual 
report. 

JiMMT   Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  29.  1977. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND  AP- 
POINTMENT AS  MEMBER  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  ATLAN- 
TIC ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Dele- 
gation to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly : 

March  29,   1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dbib  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives  Delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clement  J.  Zablocri, 

Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1977 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  351)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  361 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c) 
of  section  102  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  1976  (Public  Law  94-473),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1977" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April  30,  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Such  Joint  resolution  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  113.  Such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1977, 
for  payments  to  the  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Fiscal  Assistance  Trust  Fund,  as 
authorized  by  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 


sistance Act  of  1972,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
1221-1263).". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  further  continu- 
ing resolution  which  was  approved  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  yesterday 
is  very  simple  and,  insofar  as  I  know, 
completely  noncontroversial.  It  is  a  1- 
month  extension  of  the  existing  continu- 
ing resolution  which  expires  at  midnight 
Thursday,  the  day  after  tomorrow.  A 
further  continuing  resolution  is  needed 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  the  next 
general  revenue  sharing  payments  to 
some  39,000  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  the  payment  for  the  cal- 
endar quarter  ending  March  31. 

Second,  a  large  number  of  programs 
traditionally  funded  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  been  operated  under  the  existing 
continuing  resolution  since  last  October 
and  will  be  without  further  continuing 
authority  at  midnight  on  Thursday. 

The  committee  recommends  a  further 
continuing  resolution  because  the  two 
appropriation  bills  which  passed  the 
House  2  weeks  ago  and  which  contain 
funds  for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned, 
have  not  proceeded  in  the  other  body  as 
rapidly  as  had  been  envisioned. 

I  would  say.  Madam  Speaker,  that  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  the 
committee  came  forward  with  the  origi- 
nal continuing  resolution  which  basi- 
cally provided  interim  financing  for  a 
variety  of  programs  in  the  fields  of  man- 
power, education,  and  health.  This  in- 
terim authority  was  required  because 
certain  authorizations  were  not  com- 
pleted in  time  last  year  for  the  subse- 
quent funding  to  be  included  in  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  bill.  While 
most  of  these  programs  received  funding 
in  H.R.  4877,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  passed  the  House  on 
March  16,  that  bill  has  been  somewhat 
delayed  in  the  other  body  and  last  week 
it  became  evident  that  we  could  not  go 
to  conference  and  clear  the  conference 
report  within  the  time  frame  originally 
planned. 

With  respect  to  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  prescribes  that  quarterly  rev- 
enue sharing  payments  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  5  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter.  Presently  there  is  no  appropria- 
tion enacted  into  law  from  which  to  make 
such  payments  for  the  current  quarter. 
The  fiscal  1977  appropriation  is  contained 
in  H.R.  4876.  the  so-called  fiscal  stimulus 
appropriation  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  on  March  15.  Action  has  been  de- 
layed in  the  other  body  on  this  measure 
and  last  week  we  were  advised  that  it 
would  not  be  considered  until  sometime 
after  Easter. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 


resolution  does  not  provide  additional 
funds  over  and  above  the  amounts 
already  approved  by  the  House.  Any  ex- 
penditures made  under  the  authority  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
regular  appropriations  once  they  are  en- 
acted. This  requirement  is  contained  in 
section  105  of  Public  Law  94-473. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  orderly  government  that  the  commit- 
tee brings  before  the  House  this  1  month 
further  continuing  resolution.  The  rea- 
sons for  it  are  perfectly  valid  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  will  take  very  little 
time  because  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  this  continuing  resolution 
if  we  are  going  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  revenue  sharing  and  in  some 
of  the  other  programs. 

I  will,  however,  take  this  time  to  ob- 
serve that  when  we  passed  the  Budget 
Control  Act,  we  prided  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  we  were  going  to  move  the 
fiscal  year  back  from  June  30  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  and  as  a  result  we  would  do  away 
with  continuing  resolution  supplemen- 
tals,  and  so  forth.  It  obviously  has  not 
worked  out  that  way  at  all.  We  are  right 
back  where  we  were  with  continuing  res- 
olutions. The  fiscal  year  started  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  now  we  have  a  continuing 
resolution  until  April  30.  It  is  still  not 
a  good  way  to  run  a  railroad,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  else  we  can  do  it. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAND),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee has  indicated,  this  continuing 
resolution  concerns  only  the  payment  for 
the  first  quarter  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing— from  January  1  to  March  31  of  this 
year.  The  Members  will  recall  that  we  ex- 
tended the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram for  3%  years,  and  that  the  first 
payment  is  due  by  April  5.  A  failure  to 
provide  the  money  now  for  the  first 
quarter  would  mean  that  those  payments 
and  checks  could  not  be  made  by  April  5. 
The  total  payment  for  the  year  is  $4,991,- 
085,000.  but  this  continuing  resolution 
concerns  itself  only  with  satisfying  the 
payment  from  January  1  through  March 
31  and  totals  approximately  $1,663,000,- 
000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
general  leave 

Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  measure 
now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Miss 
Jordan).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from   Texas    (Mr.    Mahon) 
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that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  351). 

The  question  was  taken;  ind  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favoi  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  anq  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wis  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPROPI  ilATIONS 


AUTHORIZING 

FOR    COMPREHENSIVE 
MENT  AND  TRAINING 


SMPLOY- 


ACT 


out  the 
Train- 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speak^, 
to  suspend  the  rules  and 
(H.R.  2992)  to  authorize  app*>priations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  carrying 
Comprehensive  Employment 
ing  Act  of  1973  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2992 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unite  I 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
are  avithorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscs  I 
Ing  September  30,  1978,  for  carry|ng 
provisions  of  titles  I  to  VII  of 
henslve  Employment  and  Tralrf ng 
1973,  as  amended. 

tempbre    (Miss 


snd 


and  House 
States  of 
That  there 
such  sums 
year  end- 
out  the 
Compre- 
Act  of 


Speaker,  I  de- 

Without 
coilsidered  as 


The  gen- 

Perkins) 

and  the 

Mr.  Sara- 

mirfutes. 

Speaker,    I 

of  H.R. 

author^ation  for 

and 

additional 


Employ]  nent 


The    SPEAKER    pro 
Jordan)  .  Is  a  second  demanded 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Madam 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper 
objection,  a  second  will  be 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temnore 
tleman  from  Kentucky   (Mr 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes , 
gentleman  from  Connecticut 
SIN)  is  recognized  for  20 

Mr.    PERKINS.    Madam 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  purpose 
2992  is  to  extend  the 
the    Comprehensive 
Training  Act — CETA — for  1 
year,  through  fiscal  year  1978 

The  authorization  of 
for  all  titles  of  CETA  expires 
cal  year  1977.  This  bill  simply 
CETA  program  to  continue 
committee  has  the  opportunity 
consider  the   various 
have  been  advanced  for 
basic  legislation. 

The   Subcommittee   on 
Opportunities,  chaired  by  my 
and  distinguished  colleague, 
ative  Augustus  Hawkins, 
held  6  days  of  oversight 
CETA  during  this  session,  and 
additional    hearings    days 
scheduled. 

H.R.  2992  win  Insure  that 
important   program   continue  s 
interruption  while  Chairman 
and  his  colleagues  on  the 
carefully  weigh  the  proposed 
this  most  complex  legislation 
dent  from  the  additional 
mental  views  filed  with  the 
report,  my  colleagues  on  thi 
side  agree  with  this  approacl  i 
committee  voted  unanimously 
this  bill  to  the  House. 
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The  CETA  legislation  Is  familiar  to 
most  of  my  colleagues : 

Title  I  provides  for  a  program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  and  local 
prime  sponsors  to  enable  them  to  plan 
and  operate  comprehensive  programs  for 
training  and  employment  services. 

Titles  II  and  VI  authorize  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs.  Title  II  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  structural  unemploy- 
ment problems,  in  areas  where  unem- 
ployment is  running  at  a  level  of  6.5  per- 
cent or  higher.  Title  VI  is  designed  as  a 
countercyclical  program,  where,  as  is  the 
case  now,  unemployment  is  at  a  high 
rate  nationwide. 

The  Economic  Stimulus  Appropria- 
tions Act,  which  cleared  the  House  on 
March  15.  provided  enough  funds  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  job  slots  under 
these  two  titles  from  the  present  level 
of  310,000  to  a  total  of  725.000  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1978. 

Title  III  of  CETA  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  operate  manpower 
programs  for  special  target  groups  and 
to  conduct  research,  evaluation,  and  la- 
bor market  information  functions.  The 
Economic  Stimulus  Appropriations  Act 
provided  an  additional  $1.5  billion  under 
this  title,  most  of  it  for  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  youth  unem- 
plo3Tnent. 

The  administration  is  proposing  a 
number  of  new  initiatives  under  Title 
III.  including  a  program  to  establish 
rural  youtl>  conservation  centers.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  a  number  of  admin- 
istration officials  and  I  heartily  support 
this  new  initiative.  We  are  awaiting  the 
President's  detailed  proposals  for  the 
rest  of  this  new  package  of  proposals. 

Title  rV  of  CETA  contains  the  author- 
izing legislation  for  the  Job  Corps.  I 
believe  the  Job  Corps  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  programs  we  have  developed  for 
our  young  people,  and  I  applaud  Presi- 
dent Carter's  decision  to  seek  enough 
funds  from  the  Congress  to  double  Its 
size. 

While  my  colleagues  and  I  might  differ 
about  this  or  that  provision  of  CETA,  I 
believe  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  the  legislation  is  basically  sound. 
Approval  of  this  1-year  extension  will 
give  us  the  time  we  need  to  carefully 
consider  whatever  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation may  be  called  for. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  ,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2992,  legislation  to  extend  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1978.  I  know  that 
many  of  the  Members  expressed  a  con- 
cern that  this  renewal  of  CETA  should 
contain  certain  set-asides  or  preferences 
for  groups  which  they  feel  are  deserving 
or  needy  of  special  help  through  the 
CETA  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  reported  out  a  simple 
extension.  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful 


to  explain  to  the  Members  why  a  simple 
extension  was  proposed  by  telling  of  the 
problems  which  the  committee  en- 
countered in  dealing  with  special  set- 
asides.  Perhaps  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  best  illustrates  the  questions 
which  we  had  about  changing  the  pro- 
gram concerned  the  proposed  Vietnam- 
era  veteran's  preference. 

Under  the  current  CETA  regulations, 
a  veteran  who  served  in  Indochina  on 
or  after  August  2,  1964,  is  given  special 
consideration  for  CETA  placement.  Un- 
der this  special  consideration  provision 
there  are  no  conditions  as  to  age  of  the 
veterans,  his  length  of  service,  or  where 
he  served.  The  goal  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  have  roughly  35  per- 
cent of  CETA  spots  filled  with  Indochina 
veterans.  Under  the  present  law,  veter- 
ans are  given  a  48-hour  advance  for  ap- 
plying for  positions.  Local  prime  spon- 
sors are  encouraged  to  hire  veterans  but 
they  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

The  administration  had  proposed  an 
amendment  through  which  it  was  their 
intention  to  target  with  an  absolute 
preference  an  area  of  great  need: 
younger  Vietnam  veterans.  The  amend- 
ment would  have  established  a  prefer- 
ence for  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are 
27  years  old  and  younger.  Under  their 
propo^l  a  job  would  have  had  to  be  listed 
with  a  local  public  employment  service 
and  held  open  for  48  hours  before  it 
could  be  filled  by  a  nonveteran.  Under  the 
proposal,  the  veteran  would  have  been 
afforded  the  right  of  first  refusal.  In  this 
sense  it  would  have  been  an  absolute 
preference,  as  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  told  us:  The  ability  to  turn 
down  a  job  is  beyond  a  special  consid- 
eration. 

Even  given  the  right  of  first  refusal, 
there  seems  to  be  more  direct  targeting 
for  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  under  the 
current  special  consideration  provision 
of  the  law  than  there  is  under  the  pro- 
posed "Vietnam-era  preference." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  have 
limited  preference  under  the  act  to 
those  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are  27 
years  old  and  younger.  If  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran who  was  wounded  in  combat  and 
is  28  applies  for  a  CETA  position,  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  proposed 
preference. 

Also,  we  were  told  that  disabled  vet- 
erans would  be  given  a  first  preference 
under  the  proposed  plan,  that  they 
would,  in  effect,  move  to  the  front  of  the 
line  for  CETA  jobs.  Unfortunately  there 
is  a  catch :  They  would  have  to  meet  the 
income  level  and  the  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment which  are  eligibility  requirements 
of  the  proposal  and  be  under  age  27. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  meaningless 
gift  to  give  somebody. 

I  could  be  making  a  set-aside  or  giving 
special  preference  to  an  individual  who 
has  contributed  to  our  country  by  hav- 
ing served  in  Indochina  at  a  time  of 
hostilities.  The  proposal  which  we  con- 
sidered failed  to  address  this.  Consider- 
ing the  levels  of  unemployment  among 
certain  categories  of  our  population  in- 
cluding younger  women,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  have  special  categories 
for  those  who  happened  to  have  served 
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in  the  military,  but  who  did  not  undergo 
any  greater  privation  than  somebody 
who  may  have  been  in  the  civilian  mar- 
ket. Just  to  say  that  a  person  was  in  the 
military  and  that  he  be  given  a  prefer- 
ence not  as  a  result  of  where  he  served 
or  what  hardships  he  endured  does  not 
seem  to  hinge  the  preference  which  we 
considered  to  anything. 

As  you  can  see,  set-asides  can  raise  a 
great  number  of  questions.  We  reported 
this  bill  with  a  simple  extension  in  order 
that  we  could  examine  all  of  the  prob- 
lems— including  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran's preference — and  come  up  with  a 
plan  which  is  not  only  workable,  but 
which  actually  deals  with  the  problems 
which  we  face.  We  are  attempting  in 
committee  and  in  subcommittee  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
a  comprehensive  manner.  This  simple 
extension  will  give  to  us  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  merits  of  every  proposal 
concerning  a  change  in  CETA. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Perkins  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Hawkins  for  their  leadership 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  ,  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
not  really  my  intent  to  speak  at  great 
length  on  H.R.  2992,  inasmuch  as  this 
bill  is  a  simple  extension  bill  to  continue 
the  comprehensive  training  and  employ- 
ment program  1  additional  year.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  the  program  Is  not 
without  some  problems.  I  certainly  know 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  that  I 
chair  are  well  aware  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  this  program. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  2992, 
is  a  simple  authorization  for  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1978.  No  sub'ctantive 
changes  in  the  basic  act  are  made.  The 
bill  merely  authorizes:  appropriations  for 
1  additional  year  as  the  authorization 
under  present  law  expires  Sept.°mber  30, 
1977. 

H.R.  2992  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
on  March  22.  It  has  the  strong  support 
of  both  minority  and  majority  members 
of  the  committee. 

During  the  94th  Congress,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  conducted 
extensive  oversight  hearings  on  CETA 
throughout  the  country.  These  hearings 
indicated  broad  support  for  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act.  Dui-ing  these  hearings  and  in  6  days 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities 
this  year,  numerous  proposals  for  sub- 
stantive change  were  presented  to  the 
committee.  Moreover,  the  administration 
has  also  indicated  itf  intention  to  sub- 
mit amendments  later  this  year.  It  was 
the  committee's  view  that  reauthoriza- 
tion for  all  CETA  programs  should  not 
be  delayed  while  such  proposals  were  re- 
viewed. Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  simple  1-year  extension  of 
CETA  programs  to  allow  the  committee 
and  the  administration  an  opportunity 


to   consider  needed   amendments   in   a 
thoughtful  and  deliberative  manner. 

Reauthorization  of  CETA  is  essential 
to  the  administration's  program  toj 
stimulate  the  economy  and  relieve  unem- 
ployment. The  Economic  Stimulus 
Appropriation  Act,  H.R.  4876.  passed  in 
the  House  on  March  15,  provided  fund- 
ing for  725,000  public  service  job  slots 
to  December  30.  1978,  imder  titles  II  and 
VI  of  CETA.  Moreover,  the  stimulus 
appropriation  provided  $1  billion  to 
establish  youth  employment  and  training 
programs  under  title  III,  $250  million  for 
a  new  skill  training  improvement  pro- 
gram, and  $120  million  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  jobs  for  young  veterans. 
In  addition,  the  stimulus  appropriation 
expanded  the  Job  Corps  imder  title  IV 
of  CETA  from  its  current  level  of  22,700 
slots  to  30,000  slots  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1977. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  which  is  extended  by  the 
measure  before  us  today,  establishes  a 
flexible  and  decentralized  system  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  programs  to  provide 
training,  work  experience,  counseling 
and  job  referral,  supportive  services  and 
employment  opportunities  for  econom- 
ically disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and 
underemployed  persons.  Briefly,  CETA 
authorizes  comprehensive  manpower 
services  to  enable  individuals  to  secure 
and  retain  employment  at  their  maxi- 
mum capacity;  transitional  employ- 
ment in  needed  public  services,  special 
manpower  services  to  segments  of  the 
population  that  are  in  particular  need  of 
such  services,  including  youth,  offenders, 
persons  of  limited  English  speaking 
ability,  older  workers,  Indians,  migrants, 
veterans  and  others;  intensive  programs 
of  education  and  training  in  a  job  corps 
for  low  income,  disadvantaged  youth, 
and  special  unemployment  assistance  for 
workers  who  are  unemployed  during  a 
period  of  aggravated  unemployment  and 
who  are  not  otherwise  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment allowances  under  any  other 
law. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  It  authorizes  no  new  programs  or 
funding  levels.  The  committee  estimates 
that  the  cost  for  CETA  in  fiscal  year  1978 
will  be  $6  billion.  This  amount  is  the 
committee's  recommendation  to  the 
Budget  Committee  based  on  reaching  a 
total  of  1.1  million  public  service  jobs  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1978.  The  CBO's  esti- 
mates of  cost  is  $8,286,000.  CBO's  esti- 
mate for  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1978  in- 
cludes the  spendout  of  the  advance  ap- 
propriation for  titles  II  and  VI  author- 
ized in  the  economic  stimulus  appropria- 
tion while  the  committee's  estimates  for 
outlays  addresses  only  the  authorization 
in  this  bill. 

The  administration  submitted  its  pro- 
posal for  extension  of  CETA  in  a  letter 
from  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  to 
the  Speaker  dated  March  8,  1977.  This 
proposal  recommended  extension  of 
CETA  for  1  year,  but  also  proposed  two 
substantive  amendments.  The  first 
amendment  would  have  repealed  section 


4(e)  of  the  current  law  which  restricts 
the  level  of  funding  for  national  pro- 
grams under  titles  HI  and  IV  of  the  act 
to  20  percent  of  the  total  funding  under 
the  act.  The  second  amendment  would 
have  provided  a  preference  in  public 
service  employment  programs  funded 
under  titles  II  and  VI  of  the  CETA  first 
for  disabled  Vietnam  era  veterans  and 
then  for  other  unemployed  veteran.' 
under  27  years  of  age. 

Because  these  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted after  the  committee  had  received 
testimony  on  the  extension  of  CETA 
from  prime  sponsors  and  others,  the 
subcommittee  solicited  the  views  of  a 
number  of  organizations  on  the  ad- 
ministration's porposals.  The  committee 
received  responses  from  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Governor's  Con- 
ference, the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  All  responses  were  in  op- 
position to  a  repeal  of  the  20  percent 
limitation;  all  but  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce expressed  opposition  to  establish- 
ing a  preference  for  any  one  segment  of 
the  population  served.  The  chamber's 
response  was  silent  on  this  issue. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  funding  programs  under 
titles  ni  and  IV  is  closely  tied  to  con- 
sideration of  a  youth  employment  pro- 
gram. Presently,  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  funding  under  these  titles  goes 
to  youth.  The  administration  has  indi- 
cated that  it  will  submit  legislation 
within  the  next  few  days  to  authorize  a 
comprehensive  youth  employment  pro- 
gram. The  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  has  begun  hearings 
on  various  youth  employment  proposals 
and  will  be  considering  the  administra- 
tion's youth  proposal  when  it  is  in- 
troduced. At  that  time,  the  committee 
will  review  the  need  for  amendments 
relating  to  the  limitation  for  funding 
titles  III  and  IV. 

With  respect  to  the  administration's 
proposal  to  establish  a  preference  for 
Vietnam -era  veterans  under  titles  II  and 
VI  of  CETA,  it  was  the  committee's  view 
that  the  administration's  proposal 
would  actually  aid  only  a  limited  number 
of  veterans,  and  that  provisions  con- 
cerning veterans  under  current  law  were 
not  being  adequately  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  adminis- 
tration proposed  a  preference  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  under  the  age  of  27. 
According  to  estimates  developed  by  the 
House  information  systems  group  from 
data  in  the  March  1975  current  popula- 
tion survey,  approximately  20,000  vet- 
erans met  the  title  VI  eligibility  require- 
ment. A  total  of  27,000  veterans  under 
27  have  30  percent  or  more  disability: 
it  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  vet- 
erans would  qualify  for  CETA  jobs. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  provides  specific  authority 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  prime  sponsors 
for  special  efforts  to  serve  veterans.  Sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
•  Public  Law  93-567)  requires  the  Secre- 
tary in  coordination  with  the  Veterans' 
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Administration  to  provid 
public  Information  assistanc  ) 
mize  opportunities  for 
12   of   Public   Law 
Jobs  Programs  Extension  Ac 
requires  tlie  Secretary  to 
on  such  outreach  and  public 
activities  by  January-  IS"/ 7. 
such  report  has  been  made, 
(c)  of  CETA  specifically 
sponsors  to  give  "special 
in  filling  public  service  jobs 
ployed  veterans  who  served 
In  addition,  section  205(b)  c 
prime  sponsors  to  provide 
effectively  serving  on  an  equ 
the  "significant  segments"  cf 
tion  to  be  served,  including 
ing    the   number   of   potent 
participants  and  their  incoirfe 
ployment  status. 

The    unemplo.\'ment   of   V 
veterans  is  unquestionably 
Vietnam-era  veterans  betweeli 
of  20  and  24.  the  uncmployi 
15.8  percent,  compared  to  1 
for  nonveterans  of  the  samf 
abled  and  black  veterans 
harder.  I  believe  that  special 
needed  to  provide  emploj 
tunlties  for  these  veterans, 
believe  that  the  Department 
by   Implementing   those   pro 
ready  in  the  law  relating 
particularly  with  respect  to 
information  to  aid  veterans  1 
for  existing  CETA  Job  slots 
6ub.stantlal  increased  funding 
and  VI  for  public  service 
pp.rtment  must  make  increaseh 
insure   that   eligible    veterans 
formed  of  the  employment 
ties  and  to  monitor  the  activ 
prime  sponsors  in  making  sucji 
available  to  veterans. 

In  summary.  I  urge  all 
the  House  to  support  this 
fore  us  today.  It  is  urgently 
provide   the  training  and 
opportunities  to  address  our 
employment  problems.  These 
are  widely  supported  across 
and  have  enjoyed  the 
of  the  members  of  the 
Latx>r  Committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Maryland 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam 
wanted  to  observe  to  the 
California  that  I  looked  over 
offered  to  us  by  the 
Office    regarding    this   bill, 
mate — as    I    am    sure    the 
knows — that  the  actual  ou 
ized  by  this  "mere  extension, 
been  described,  in  fiscal  year 
$8.3  billion,  including  a 
the  previous  fiscal  year  for 
employment  service  program, 
ditional  spendout  of  $2.25 
year  1979. 

It  seems   to  me  under 
stances,  when  we  are  dealing 
billion  authorization, 
fact  that  it  is  a  so-called 
sion,  that  the  least  the 
House  might  expect  from  an 
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committee  is  to  bring  a  bill  out  under 
normal  procedures,  where  amendments 
can  be  offered  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  mentioned,  or  any 
other  amendments  can  be  considered. 
The  gentleman  is  giving  us  under  suspen- 
sion with  only  40  minutes  debate,  a  near- 
ly $11  billion  authorization  bill,  with  no 
chance  to  amend  it.  I  must  say  that  I 
cannot  blame  the  gentleman  entirely. 
This  seems  to  be  the  habit  this  year,  to 
bring  out  major  bills  with  no  chance  of 
amendment. 

I  think,  despite  the  so-called  noncon- 
troversial  nature  and  the  few  votes  cast 
against  it,  that  the  House  has  a  right  to 
expect  better  of  committees  than  thk 
truncated  procedure  of  authorizing  a 
miiltibillion  dollar  bill.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  not  unusual.  It  is  the 
usual  procedure. 

The  second  budget  resolution  provided 
for  authority  of  around  500,000  slots  in 
this  program  but  that  authority  was 
never  actually  used.  As  a  matter  .of  fact, 
I  think  320,000  was  the  closest  we  ever 
came  to  that.  So  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  larger  figure  that  is 
being  recommended.  I  think  it  is  manda- 
tory upon  authorizing  committees  which 
have  the  facts  before  them  to  present 
the  facts  to  the  body  so  that  the  body  will 
know  the  extent  to  which  the  data  pre- 
sented to  the  authorizing  committee  In- 
dicate the  level  that  potentially  could  or 
might  under  the  circumstances  be 
reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the 
Employment  Subcommittee,  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  League  or  Cities,  the 
Governors  Conference  and  the  other 
groups  representing  prime  sponsors.  In- 
dicated a  need  of  around  1.2  million  slots 
at  this  particular  time.  So  the  authoriz- 
ing level  that  we  suggested  and  recom- 
mended v;as  lower  than  this  particular 
one. 

As  I  indicated,  I  think  the  question  of 
the  funding  level  in  this  instance  should 
be  left  to  the  appropriations  process.  I 
think  It  is  dealt  with  very  well  in  that 
manner.  All  we  can  do.  It  seems  .to  me, 
at  this  time  is  to  grant  the  authorizing 
level  and  leave  it  to  the  appropriation 
process  to  work  its  will,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  at  that  time  that  this  question  will 
be  dealt  with  very  thoroughly.  • 

Mr.  SAHASIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  2992  and  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  who  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  report  the  bill  in  urging  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  to'  vote  for  pas- 
sage. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  individual  views 
to  the  report,  I  spent  many  long  hours 
with  former  Congressman  Domlnick 
Daniels  in  an  extensive  ove/sight' proc- 
ess of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act — CETA^ystem  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  1976.  We  heard  from  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  who  compiled  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony.  If  any  one 
point  was  made  throughout  these  hear- 
ings it  was  that  despite  specific  com- 
plaints about  Department  of  Labor  regu- 


lations, failure  to  link  with  the  private 
sector,  problems  of  relating  to  the  Elm- 
ployment  Service  and  the  like,  CETA 
prime  sponsors,  local  officials,  employ- 
ment and  training  professionals  and  the 
people  themselves  find  the  CETA  system 
to  be  a  far  superior  and  more  effective 
means  of  providing  services  to  the  unem- 
ployed than  anytliing  that  had  been  en- 
acted in  the  past. 

The  enthusiasm  of  local  officials  to- 
ward the  CETA  program  was  Infectious. 
In  Chicago,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mayor  Daley,  CETA  was  working  hand 
In  hand  v,'ith  the  large  corporations,  the 
unions,  the  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
others  in  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  city's  disadvantaged.  In  my  home 
State  of  Connecticut,  prime  sponsors 
testified  to  the  immense  potential  which 
CETA  offered  to  draw  together  the  com- 
munity in  providing  jobs  and  employ- 
ment services.  In  fact,  nowhere  did  we 
receive  testimony  recommending  that  v/e 
return  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things 
when  we  operated  all  employment  and 
training  programs  out  of  the  national 
office  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Unfortunately,  the  Carter  p.dmlnlstra- 
tlon  seems  to  be  going  in  that  direction. 
One  of  their  proposals  was  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 4(e)  of  CETA  which  limits  the  na- 
tional programs  to  20  percent  of  the  en- 
tire appropriations  for  the  whole  act.  By 
doing  so  we  would  have  allowed  free  rein 
to  turn  the  design  of  employment  and 
training  efforts  to  Wa-shington.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  prevent  that  from  occur- 
ring. 

Further,  I  have  a  very  real  concern 
with  the  problems  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, but  I  certainly  am  not  at  all  en- 
thusiastic about  what  I  hear  Is  being 
planned  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
youth  under  title  in.  This  bill  will  allow 
the  Congress  in  Its  wisdom  to  design  an 
employment  effort  that  best  addresses 
the  problems  of  youth. 

And,  finally,  while  I  sympathize  with 
the  serious  problems  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, the  Carter  administration  pro- 
posal to  target  title  VI  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans  between  the  ages  of  20  and  27 
is  simply  not  the  answer.  We  discovered 
In  committee  that  there  is  only  a  uni- 
verse of  20,000  such  veterans  who  met 
this  eligibility  requirement  and  the  other 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  targeted 
public  service  employment  program.  And 
we  have  received  input  from  a  consider- 
able number  of  veterans'  organizations 
who  Indicate  that  what  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans really  need  is  long-term  job  devel- 
opment leading  to  an  unsubsidized  job  m 
the  private  sector. 

In  my  view  this  simple  extension  will 
allow  the  committee  time  to  carefully 
look  at  the  problems  confronting  CETA, 
and,  hopefully,  to  Improve  the  program. 
For  the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
working  on  a  series  of  technical  amend- 
ments designed  to  draw  together  the 
school  systems  and  CETA,  to  resolve  the 
conflict  with  the  employment  service  and 
to  more  involve  the  private  sector.  But  I 
would  very  much  like  to  have  more  time 
to  test  these  suggestions  against  the  real- 
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Ity  of  what  Is  presently  going  on  at  the 
local  level. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Honorable  Gus 
Hawkins,  for  resisting  efforts  to  change 
CETA  in  midstream  and  for  his  concern 
for  the  effective  deliveiT  of  employment 
and  training  services  under  the  act.  I 
know  that  in  the  year  ahead  we  will  work 
together  to  assure  that  the  CETA  system 
is  made  even  better. 

Again,  I  call  on  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  extension. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2992,  which  provides 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act 
through  September  30, 1978. 

I  strongly  support  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

The  CETA  program  Is  now  In  Its  fourth 
year  of  operation  but  it  is  just  begiiuiing 
to  develop  its  potential  for  the  delivery 
of  employment  and  training  services. 
The  CETA  system  has  immense  poten- 
tial for  drawing  together  the  critical  ele- 
ments needed  to  provide  job  training  em- 
ployment to  the  unskilled  and  disad- 
vantaged. Local  administrators  have  be- 
gun to  draw  government,  industry,  labor, 
and  the  schools  together  in  serving  those 
in  need,  but  this  has  not  been  an  easy 
job. 

Like  so  many  other  legislative  vehicles, 
when  we  discover  it  is  a  worthwhile  sys- 
tem we  tend  to  load  it  up  with  all  kinds 
of  extraneous  and  burdensome  duties. 
From  the  outset  we  have  placed  far  too 
much  emphasis  on  public  service  em- 
ployment which  has  deterred  CETA 
prime  sponsors  from  their  chief  role 
which  is  job  development.  In  my  view 
the  public  service  employment  has  pro- 
vided little  more  than  Federal  dollars 
for  local  dollars  and,  because  of  the 
immense  size  of  the  public  sei-vice  em- 
ployment efforts,  CETA  administrators 
spend  much  of  their  time  If  not  all  of 
It  creating  jobs  for  those  who  already 
have  the  skills  to  find  employment  in 
the  labor  market. 

We  have  also  allowed  the  DOL  to 
nearly  bury  the  CETA  system  In  paper- 
work. During  the  oversight  hearings  on 
CETA,  which  we  completed  in  Decem- 
ber, prime  sponsor  after  prime  sponsor 
came  before  us  with  stacks  of  DOL  re- 
quirements that  often  reach  as  high  as 
3  or  4  feet.  And  third,  we  have  not 
allowed  CETA  prime  sponsors  sufficient 
time  to  plan.  The  history  of  the  appro- 
priations for  CETA  is  replete  with  delays, 
urgent  supplementals,  tontinuing  resolu- 
tions, and  shortfalls. 

Almost  annually  we  could  expect 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  summer 
youth  employment  programs  would 
come  after  the  program  actually  was 
supposed  to  begin.  It  is  amazing  that 
under  these  circumstances  prime  spon- 
sors have  been  able  to  do  any  planning 
at  all.  But  local  planning  Is  critical  to 
job  development. 

There  are  many  areas  where  the 
CETA  system  could  be  improved.  The 


linkage  between  Federal  job  training 
and  the  private  sector  could  be  en- 
hanced. We  could  improve  the  relation- 
ship between  the  CETA  system  and  our 
local  education  agencies  and  particu- 
larly with  our  vocational  education 
community.  We  need  to  resolve  the  du- 
plication of  efforts  and  conflict  between 
CETA  and  the  employment  service. 
And  we  need  to  provide  a  better  means 
of  Federal  oversight  without  requiring 
the  immense  paperwork  that  seems  to 
descend  on  local  officials. 

All  these  efforts  demand  careful  at- 
tention and  well-designed  amendments. 
The  committee  has  wisely  chosen  not  to 
attempt  to  make  any  major  changes  to 
the  law  for  at  least  another  year,  and 
to  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
carefully  work  changes  in  CETA  not  to 
undertake  a  v.'holesale  revision  but  to 
"fine-tune"  the  system.  Hopefully,  the 
massive  increases  in  public  service  em- 
ployment and  the  possibility  of  a  youth 
program  will  not  completely  tear  the 
system  apart.  We  must  assure  that  the 
CETA  system  is  prepared  for  the  im- 
mense new  responsibilities  we  are 
about  to  give  it. 

The  CETA  system  will  be  tested  to 
the  extreme  in  the  coming  year.  In  my 
view  it  need  not  be  changed,  for  the 
tools  to  serve  the  unemployed  and  the 
underemployed  are  there.  We  simply 
need  to  keep  our  hands  off  and  allow 
it  to  work. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  passage  of  H.R.  2992. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York   <Ms.  Holtzman). 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of  CETA. 
Nonetheless,  I  regret  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  congressional  budget  process  re- 
quire the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  without  having  time  to  make  sub- 
stantive changes  which  I  feel  are  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  past  abuses  in  the  pro- 
gram, especially  in  title  III. 

I  have  just  completed  an  indepth  ex- 
amination of  four  project  sponsors  In 
New  York  City  operating  last  summer 
under  title  III  of  CETA.  The  program 
was  supposed  to  provide  summer  em- 
ployment for  disadvantaged  youths.  My 
investigation  revealed  substantial  abuses 
by  these  four  sponsors  and  showed  even 
worse  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  prime 
sponsor,  the  city  of  New  York,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Speciflcally,  I  found  that  the  summer 
youth  employment  program  in  New  York 
failed  to  accomplish  its  main  purpose — 
to  provide  productive  work  experience 
for  disadvantaged  youths.  In  many  In- 
stances, the  youths  simply  were  paid  to 
do  nothing.  In  addition,  I  discovered 
abuses  ranging  from  poor  planning  and 
lack  of  project  supervision  to  allega- 
tions of  kickbacks,  payroll  fraud,  and 
nepotism. 

The  city  and  Federal  governments  are 
ultimately  to  blame  for  these  abuses. 


They  did  not  seem  to  care  if  the  young- 
sters were  given  meaningful  work.  Offi- 
cials responsible  for  implementing  and 
overseeing  the  program  did  not  effec- 
tively monitor  the  sponsors  and  took  no 
action  when  confronted  with  reports  of 
serious  problems  from  the  field  or  in 
their  own — usually  tardy — audits.  In  ad- 
dition, project  sponsors  for  89.4  per- 
cent of  the  job  slots  were  selected  on  a 
nonmerit  basis;  these  sponsors  were 
picked  solely  because  of  prior  participa- 
tion in  the  program  and  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  their  applications  were 
often  incomplete  or  patently  illegal. 

The  young  people  were  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  for  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive work.  I  was  disappointed  and 
saddened  to  find  that  this  program,  In- 
stead of  giving  youngsters  some  hope 
that  they  would  have  employment  in 
the  future,  instead  of  building  up  their 
employable  skills,  and  instead  of  giving 
them  a  chance,  in  fact  was  depriving 
them  of  these  opportunities.  And  I  was 
angered  to  find  that  this  occurred  with 
the  acquiescence  of  Federal  agencies  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  legislation  must 
be  rewritten  in  the  future  to  prevent 
such  abuses.  If  employment  and  training 
programs  are  to  be  effective,  if  our  tax 
dollars  are  to  be  wisely  spent,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  in  drafting  our  laws  we  insure 
not  only  that  our  goals  are  worthy,  but 
that  there  are  administrative  mecha- 
nisms for  achieving  these  legislative  goals 
as  well. 

I  am  glad  the  present  CETA  program 
will  be  extended  only  for  1  year.  In  the 
coming  months,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  would 
carefully  review  this  program,  especially 
those  portions  dealing  with  summer  em-  ^ 
ployment,  and  would  take  vigorous  ac-  ' 
tion  to  make  sure  that  its  objectives, 
which  are  worthy  indeed,  are  actually 
accomplished. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Madam  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  Identify  myself  with 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  HoLTZMAN) ,  and  I  would  like  to  add 
further  that  we  heard  this  morning  from 
a  Member  of  this  House  who  used  to  be 
on  the  council  of  a  large  city;  this  Is 
what  was  said: 

How  do  you  sit  on  a  council  with  $16 
million  of  Federal  funds  from  the  CETA 
program,  knowing  that  only  20  percent  Is 
going  to  be  spent  properly?  Twenty  percent 
of  It  Is  going  to  be  spent  according  to  the 
way  Congress  Intended  It  to  be  spent,  and 
the  rest  is  Just  going  to  go  down  the  drain. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Madam  Sneaker,  may  I  simply  say  that 
this  justifies  certain  things,  this  simple 
extension.  We  do  intend  to  go  into  all 
the  phases  of  the  program. 
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We  have  indicated  that  ^  re  have  this 
simple  extension  which  me  ins  that  no 
new  programs  are  being  at  ded  and  no 
changes  are  being  made.  \  re  have  re- 


sisted even  changes  offered 
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ministration.  We  have  not  authorized  a 
specific  level  of  funding  in  this  matter 
until  such  time  as  we  have  in  adeqimte 
opportunity  to  look  at  all  p  lases  of  the 
program. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  n(  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SARASm.  Madam  Sp<  aker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoma  n  from  New 

York  (Ms.  HOLTZMAN)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yle;  ding 

I  wanted  to  continue  my  response  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  ,  ersey  (Mrs 
Pbnwick)  . 

What  I  think  is  the  mos  disturbing 
failure  of  the  program  is  not  that  money 
is  wasted,  which  is  bad  enou  jh  in  itself, 
but  that  youngsters  who  nee  3  work  and 
need  skills  are  paid  to  sit  arc  und  and  do 
nothing.  That  situation  breec  s  in  them  a 
terrible  cynicism  about  Federal  pro- 
grams, about  their  own  futuri  i,  and  about 
what  society  expects  of  them  It  is  coun- 
terproductive and  undermine  5  the  objec- 
tives of  this  program. 

I  would  certainly  hope  tht  t  we  would 
not  see  a  repetition  this  com:  ng  summer 
of  the  failure  which  I  found  i  1  New  York 
City  and  which  has  undoibtedly  oc- 
curred elsewhere  around  the  country. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  mir  ute. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  assure  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  fork  (Ms. 
HoLTzMAN)  that  it  is  my  str  )ng  feeling 
the  entire  subcommittee  shar  »  the  con- 
cern which  the  gentlewoman  tias  spoken 
about.  This  was  one  of  the  is  ues  I  tried 
to  raise  with  the  youth  enployment 
sponsors.  How  weU  they  ars  handling 
the  people?  What  are  they  pa  ^ing  them' 
What  are  they  teaching  them  ? 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  it  i ;  extremely 
Important  that  we  try  to  prepare  the 
young  people  for  the  world  o '  work  and 
not  for  the  "world  of  shirk, '  if  I  may 
coin  such  a  phrase. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speiker,  I  am 
disappointed  that  this  bill  is  I  eing  taken 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  be- 
amendment  making  a  change  very  es- 
sential to  the  effective  opera  ;ion  of  the 
cause  I  would  otherwise  have  offered  an 
public  service  jobs  section. 

That  amendment  would  ha  ve  reduced 
the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  wiges  which 
can  be  paid  to  public  service  obholders 
There  is  currenUy  a  ceiling  of  $10  000 
per  job  annually,  which  I  tl  ink  is  too 
high,  because  it  would  not  pr  )vide  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  the  PSE  jol  iholders  to 
treat  these  jobs  as  transitory  in  nature 
and  continually  look  for  more  sermanent 
employment. 

When  one  realizes  that  only  24  percent 
of  the  PSE  jobholders  end  u  »  on  other 
Jobs  when  they  leave  their  P  5E  jobs  it 
Is  evident  that  this  is  a  seriot  s  problem 
because  we  want  to  avoid  a  much  as 
possible  having  people  simp  y  stay  in 
their  PSE  job  until  it  expires  and  then 
go  back  into  the  unemploymei  it  rolls. 

According  to  figures  from   the  Labor 
Department,  some  23  percent  ( f  the  pub- 


lic service  jobs  pay  over  $7,500  annually 
in  wages,  and  some  39  percent  pay  over 
$6,700.  So,  while  we  are  talking  about  a 
minority  of  the  public  service  Jobholders, 
we  are  talking  about  a  significant  num- 
ber who  may  be  finding  their  wages  so 
satisfying  they  do  not  seek  other  work. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  13  million 
Americans  currently  working  full  time 
on  a  year-round  btisis  earn  less  than 
$7,000  annually,  and  an  additional  7.6 
million  working  full  time  for  27  to  49 
weeks  earn  less  than  $7,000.  It  is  clearly 
unfair  to  these  people,  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  public  service  jobs,  to  have  their 
taxes  used  to  pay  a  substantial  number 
of  public  service  Jobholders  at  higher 
wage  rates. 

The  converse  is  that  public  service 
Jobholders  are  not  likely  to  seek  some  of 
these  other  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  if 
their  PSE  wages  are  higher  than  the 
rates  in  the  other  jobs. 

I  believe  a  lower  ceiling  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  make  this  public  service  Jobs 
program  work  effectively  and  really  do 
what  we  Intended  for  it  to  do,  and  hope- 
fully there  will  be  an  opportunity  at 
some  future  point  to  try  and  rectify  this 
shortcoming. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  the  CETA  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  equally  grave  reservations 
about  passing  an  automatic,  1-year  ex- 
tension of  it  imder  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  By  dealing  with  the  1-year  exten- 
sion bill  in  this  way,  we  are  precluded 
from  offering  any  amendments  to  cor- 
rect the  many  shortcomings  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

TTie  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  had  extensive  information  in 
front  of  it  for  the  past  several  years  on 
what  is  wrong  with  this  program.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  prepared 
a  number  of  critical  reports.  A  number 
of  bills  have  been  introduced  to  reform 
the  program,  including  H.R.  4734,  by 
Representative  John  LaPalce  and  me. 
And  much  testimony  has  been  heard. 
As  recently  as  mid-March,  I  presented  a 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  of  that  Commit- 
tee, detailing  abuses  In  the  program  and 
detailing  amendments  to  correct  them. 

As  the  holding  of  those  hearings  recog- 
nized, there  is  a  constant  need  for  Con- 
gress to  review  the  successes  and  failures 
of  its  previously  enacted  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  the  Jobs  creation  area.  The 
policies  and  programs  which  were  right 
for  last  year  may  not  be  right  for  next 
year.  This  is  important,  for  if  Congress 
locks  itself  into  a  course  and  insists  upon 
that  course  year  after  year,  it  will  be- 
come a  static  force,  a  drag  upon  the  evo- 
lution of  policies  and  programs  which 
arises  from  changed  economic  condi- 
tions, changed  needs  within  the  econ- 
omy, and  changed  public  opinion.  Con- 
gress should  be  a  dynamic  force  behind 
spurring  the  economy  and  creating  and 
preserving  job  opportunities.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  articulate  new 
policies  for  new  times  and  enact  legisla- 
tion in  furtherance  of  them. 

How  best  to  maximize  employment  op- 
portunities cannot  be  addressed  through 


a  single  policy  or  a  single  program.  Pub- 
lic works  and  public  service  cannot  ac- 
complish our  objective.  Tax  reform  can 
help  or  hinder  it.  So  can  regulatory  pol- 
icy. I  know  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  lim- 
ited to  employment  in  general,  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  taxes,  to  public  works 
construction,  or  to  Government  regula- 
tion, but  employment  in  general  must 
be  examined  in  the  context  of  the  over- 
all picture,  a  context  which  includes 
these  additional  facets.  I  do  not  see  what 
good  it  can  do,  for  example,  to  extend 
the  CETA  program  or  establish  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  in  the  name  of  Jobs, 
if  Government  at  the  same  time  is  Jeop- 
ardizing or  actually  destroying  the  same 
or  greater  level  of  Jobs  through  misdi- 
rected tax  or  regulatory  policies. 

If  Government  is  going  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  each  tax  dollar 
spent.  Congress  must  have  a  clearly  and 
emphatically  stated  goal  with  respect  to 
emplo3Tnent.  In  my  opinion,  that  goal 
ought  to  be  Jobs  creation  and  Jobs  pres- 
ervation. And  we  ought  to  reject  those 
policies — offered  in  Congress  or  from  the 
administration  and  its  departments  and 
agencies — which  would  frustrate  such  a 
goal. 

In  this  context,  we  should  look  at  pub- 
lic service  and  public  works  employment 
as  temporary  bridges  to  permanent, 
productive  jobs  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  as  tax-consuming  jobs 
which  need  to  be  transformed  into  tax- 
generating  jobs. 

And  we  should  look  at  tax  reforms  in 
terms  of  jobs.  When  tax  reforms  are  of- 
fered that  jeopardize  jobs,  they  must  be 
defeated.  When  tax  reforms  are  offered 
that  create  or  preserve  jobs,  they  should 
be  enacted. 
Let  me  deal  with  each  of  these. 

NEW  CENEHAL  ACCOtWTING  OFFICE  STUDIES 
SHOW  WHY  REFOBM  OF  THE  CETA  PROGRAM 
IS    ESSENTIAL 

As  I  Just  indicated  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion, I  introduced  a  bill  to  reform  the 
programs  administered  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act— CETA.  A  thorough  reading  of  just- 
released  studies  by  the  CSeneral  Account- 
ing Office  of  CETA  programs  around  the 
country  underscores  the  importance  of 
Immediate  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  GAO  report  on  the  city  of 
Buffalo  and  coimty  of  Erie,  N.Y.,  en- 
titled "Employment  Programs  in  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County  Under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  Can 
Be  Improved,"  was  released  on  February 
18,  1977;  its  GAO  document  number  is 
HRD-77-24.    Additional   studies    which 
should  be  reviewed  are  "Progress  and 
Problems  in  Allocating  Funds  Under  Ti- 
tles I  and  n — Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,"  GAO  document 
No.   MWD-76-22,   of   January   2,    1976; 
"Formulating  Plans  for  Comprehensive 
Employment    Services — A    Highly    In- 
volved   Process,"    GAO    document    No. 
76-149,  of  July  23,  1976;  and  "Pollowup 
Report  on  Services  to  Veterans  in  Dela- 
ware Under  Title  VI  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive  Employment   and   Training   Act," 
GAO  document  No.  HRD-77-76,  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1977.  There  are  other  reports 
as  well. 
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Several  weeks  ago,  GAO  released 
through  me  its  2 -year  study  of  the  CETA 
program  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and 
county  of  Erie,  N.Y.  I  had  requested  that 
study  on  January  23,  1975,  as  news  re- 
ports in  the  Buffalo  area  disclosed  nu- 
merous, apparent  violations  of  the  CETA 
law  and  regulations.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  thoroughness  of  that  report  and 
its  recommendations.  Coupled  with  what 
we  already  know  about  other  problems 
with  the  program,  it  gives  Congress  a 
clear  picture  of  what  it  has  to  do  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer's  investment  in  public 
service  jobs.  To  their  credit  both  the  city 
of  Buffalo  and  the  county  of  Erie  not 
only  cooperated  fully  with  GAO  but  also 
undertook  steps  to  reform  their  own 
programs. 

This  report  discloses  there — 

Were  ineligible  participants; 

Were  violations  of  Labor  Department 
regulations  on  nepotism  and  political 
activities; 

Were  problems  in  Buffalo's  reporting 
of  administrative  costs,  including  pur- 
chases of  supplies  and  equipment; 

Was  a  lack  of  formal  procedures  to 
make  sure  specific  target  groups  received 
specific  consideration; 

Was  a  failure  of  sponsors  to  assure 
program  participants  obtained  perma- 
nent, unsubsidized  jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  Other  GAO  studies  on  the  CETA 
program  have  shown  similar  and  differ- 
ent problems.  The  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced is  addressed  to  correcting  them. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CETA'S  EFFECTIVENESS  RAISED 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  significantly  expanding  this 
and  other  public  service  jobs  programs. 
These  are  apparently  seen  as  a  means 
of  counteracting  some  of  the  persistently 
high  unemployment  across  the  country. 
While  the  administration  is  increeisingly 
expressing  its  preference  for  Jobs  crea- 
tion through  the  mechanisms  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy,  it  continues 
to  support  these  public  service  jobs  pro- 
grams, presumably  because  it  sees  them 
as  a  short-term  bridge  to  more  perma- 
nent jobs  creation  in  the  private  sector. 

We  must  be  cautious  about  extensions 
of  this  and  other  public  service  job  pro- 
grams, however.  Like  all  Government 
programs,  funds  to  sustain  it  must  come 
from  the  taxpayers.  The  well-meaning 
attempt  here  to  put  people  back  to  work 
and  to  put  some  take-home  pay  in  their 
pockets  now  may  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  long-term  jobs  creation  which  can 
come  only  through  leaving  more  of  the 
people's  income  with  them. 

My  area  of  principal  concern  focuses 
on  the  kind  of  benefit  provided  to  the 
program's  enrollees. 

The  way  the  program  is  now  being 
admmistered,  the  local  price  sponsors' 
public  service  employment  programs  do 
not  provide  adequately  for  training.  Yet 
Lm,  "^  is  essential  to  enhancing  job 
skills  and  to  lessening  future  dependence 
on  tax-supported  assistance  in  general 
and  public  service  Jobs  in  particular. 

fISf®l^"°^^'■  ^^y-  *^ese  programs  are 
contributing  very  little  to  lessening  fu- 

sSifes  ^^^"''^"^^  °"  *^®  programs  them- 

Most  of  these  Jobs  today  have  the 


character  of  make-work  with  little  gen- 
uine orientation  to  the  long-range  bene- 
fits needed  by  the  community  or  to  the 
person  employed  under  the  act.  This  is 
misleading  to  the  community  and  the 
taxpayers,  and  it  is  outright  cruel  to  the 
person  employed  or  his  or  her  family. 

Unless  these  people  are  given  suffi- 
cient training  in  skills  related  to  jobs 
available  within  the  private  sector,  there 
will  be  greater  danger  of  them  falling 
back  into  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, and  other  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  program.  This,  in 
turn,  simply  generates  more  pressures  on 
the  Congress  to  continue  the  program  be- 
yond its  present  termination  date.  Un- 
less something  is  done  by  Congress  to 
require  program  designs  consistent  with 
breaking  such  cycles  of  dependency,  this 
temporary  program  could  become  like 
too  many  others — permanent. 

Creating  a  higher  level  of  employabil- 
ity  for  each  person  who  is  given  a  Job 
under  this  program  is  essential.  Logic 
demands  these  jobs  ought  to  be  oriented 
toward  creating  a  more  permanent  em- 
ployability  of  the  participant.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  program,  the  workers  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  and  to  keep  a  perma- 
nent job.  This  can  be  most  effectively 
accomplished  through  on-job  training 
witliin  the  private  sector.  The  results 
would  be  manifold:  Enhanced  job  skills, 
improved  motivation,  lessened  depend- 
ence, less  demand  upon  the  public  purse. 
In  contrast,  those  types  of  public  serv- 
ice jobs  which  have  no,  or  little,  private 
sector  comparability  are  almost  inca- 
pable of  assuring  a  higher  degree  of  em- 
ployability.  They  give  to  the  person  lit- 
tle skill  improvement.  They  do  not  lessen 
his  or  her  dependence.  And  what  it  does 
to  their  motivation  and  morale  borders 
on  being  immoral. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  Chinese 
proverb: 

Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  have  taken  care 
or  him  for  one  day.  But  teach  that  man  to 
fish,  and  you  have  taken  care  of  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Make-work,  dead-end  jobs  give  a  man 
or  woman  that  proverbial  fish.  They  take 
care  of  today's  needs,  but  do  nothing 
about  tomorrow's.  Only  when  we  teach 
him  or  her  new  skills  with  which  to  bet- 
ter assure  their  own  chances  of  gaining 
private  sector  employment,  do  we  do 
them  the  service  we  owe  to  our  fellow 
man.  The  greatest  charity  of  all  is  to 
help  a  person  be  able  to  help  themselves. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  act 
and  its  legislative  history,  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  much  latitude  for  pro- 
viding training.  The  act  allows  it  in  in- 
stance after  instance.  Unfortunately,  not 
enough  emphasis  has  been  put  on  that 
fact  by  the  Federal  headquarters  and  re- 
gional administrators  in  working  with 
local  sponsors.  In  my  opinion,  the  Fed- 
eral administrators  ought  to  require — 
to  insist — that  training  be  given  top  pri- 
ority before  they  approve  plans  submit- 
ted from  the  sponsors. 

THE   AMENDMENTS    WHICH   ARE   NEEDED   TO   THE 
CE^A  PROGRAM 

The  basic  program  was  authorized  by 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  Public  Law  93- 


203,  29  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.  That  was 
amended  by  Public  Law  94-444.  The 
amendments  proposed  in  our  legisla- 
tion address  themselves  to  the  basic  act, 
as  amended.  These  are  the  amendments 
which  could  be  offered  to  the  bill  before 
us,  if  it  were  being  considered  under  any- 
thing other  than  a  suspension  of  the 
Rules. 

They  are  as  follows : 

Section  3  restates  the  purpose  of  the 
act,  elevating  the  importance  of  Job 
training  and  other  services  which  will 
lead  to  maximum  employment  oppor- 
tunity in  the  private  sector  and  enhanced 
self-sufficiency. 

Section  4  assures  the  opportunity  for 
private  organizations  and  associations  to 
train  persons  by  contract  with  the  local 
sponsors. 

Section  5  authorizes  public  school 
boards  to  act  as  additional  prime  spon- 
sors. 

Section  6  protects  the  autonomy  of  lo- 
cal governments  as  prime  sponsors,  prin- 
cipally against  intrusions  by  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Section  7  establishes  additional  con- 
ditions for  receipt  of  financial  assistance, 
including  maintenance  records  of  ex- 
penditures accurately;  maintaining  rec- 
ords and  reporting  accurately  on  pen- 
sion benefit  costs  accruing  for  program 
enrollees;  and  reviewing  carefully  job 
applications  for  completeness  and  accur- 
acy, assuring  the  data  on  application 
forms  are  verified  prior  to  any  payment 
of  funds. 

Section  8  instructs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  not  to  approve  a  comprehensive 
manpower  plan  or  any  amendment 
thereto  until  he  determines,  in  addition 
to  qualifications  already  set  forth  in  the 
act,  the  description  of  the  plan  or 
amendment  thereto  describes  and  justi- 
fies adequately  the  activities  funded  un- 
der titles  II  and  VI  of  the  act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  require  the  regional  of- 
fices to  review  thoroughly  sponsors' 
planned  expenditures  shown  in  grant 
applications  and  actual  expenditures 
shown  in  quarterly  financial  reports 
in  order  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
act.  These  were  among  the  principal 
recommendations  of  the  GAO  study  in 
addressing  itself  to  inadequate  admin- 
istrative oversight  of  local  programs. 

Section  9  restates  the  purpose  of  the 
public  employment  programs,  elevating 
the  role  of  training  and  manpower  ser- 
vices designed  to  enable  unemployed,  xm- 
deremployed,  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons  to  move  into  training 
or  employment  not  supported  by  the  act. 

Section  10  prohibits  a  requirement 
from  being  imposed  on  local  sponsors  by 
the  Labor  Department  or  any  other  en- 
tity to  maintain  a  percentage  of  persons 
paid  through  CETA  funds  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Federal  funding  on  local 
public  payrolls.  The  dollar  drain  such 
a  requirement  imposes  on  State  and  local 
government  is  often  so  overwhelming 
that  property  and  other  local  tax  in- 
creases become  inevitable. 

Section  11  states  a  preference  for  un- 
employed veterans,  urging  the  local 
sponsors  to  assure  the  percentage  of  vet- 
erans served  under  the  program  is  no 
less  a  percentage  than  that  of  veterans 
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among  the  total  qualified 
the  area. 

Section  12  is  designed  to 
impact  of  public  service 
encouraging    sponsors    to 
most  on  those  most  likely 
manent  employment  in  the 
within  a  reasonable  time 
the  assistance  they  receive 
This  would  be  a  ISO- 
present  policy  by  which 
couraged  to  concentrate 
likely   to  obtain   such   i 
ployment  in  the  private 

Section    13    defines 
maximum   salary    limitation 
participants,  requiring  anj 
come  from  moonlighting 
multaneously   by   such    p_ 
coimt  against  that  $15,000 
example,  if  a  person  were 
in  a  moonlighting  job,  the 
receive    from    CETA    fundfe 
$11,000. 

Section  14  makes  it  verr 
there  can  be  no  requlremen 
sponsors    to   make 
these  funds  to  public 
grams.  This  is  a  crucial  ^. 
report  on  Buffalo  and  Erie 
in  on  this  practice.  Erie  _ 
told  the  GAO  investigators  . 
actively  pushed  for  CETA 
to  join  the  retirement  ._ 
this  was  a  means  of  puttln  \ 
it,  borne  by  CETA  rather 
emments,  and  most  of  the 
would  not  be  employed  long 
local  government  agencies  t 
vesting  interest  in  the  fun< 
financial  position  of  the  -.. 
would  be  improved.  Those 
application  blanks  were  .„. 
to  the  prime  sponsor  by  the 
troUer.  This  amendment  w 
abuse. 

Section  15  makes  it  cleai 
shall  be  no  assignment  of  ^  _ 
ment  persons  to  the  staffs 
elected  officials. 

Section  16   tightly  deflnet 
prohibits  it  within  these 
sets  forth  penalties  and 
for  violations  of  the 
sion   and,   second,    for   any 
agreement   to  perform  the 
which  the  person  was  hired— 
These  problems  were  dealt 
GAO  study  on  Buffalo  and 

Section  17  incorporates  , 
ployed  through  CETA  funds 
level  within  the  coverage  ol 
Act,  prohibiting  them  from 
of  political  activities. 
Section  18  sets  forth  the 

the  maximization  of , 

the  private  sector  as  a  ^„.., 
cable  to  all  programs  under 
just  the  public  service  jobs  p 

Section  19  sets  forth 
tions  applicable  to  all  ^.. 
ing,  first,  the  recovery  of  ^u 
Ized  under  the  act  and  paid 
participants  found  by  an 
of  the  government  or  p.„, 
under  the  act  to  have  been 
participation  or  assistance 
a  limitation  on  the  percen. 
tram  costs  which  can  be  used 
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and  equipment — 10  percent.  These  prob- 
lems were  brought  out  in  the  GAO  report 
also. 

Section  20  would  prohibit  the  hiring  of 
persons  for  the  performance  of  fimctions 
which  had  been  performed,  at  any  time 
during  the  180-day  period  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  hiring 
would  occur,  by  persons  employed  under 
applicable  civil  service  laws  of  the  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  in- 
volved. This  is  to  prevent  the  "busting" 
of  government  employee  unions. 

Section  21  sets  forth  civil  penalties- 
forfeiture  of  pay  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000— for  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  political  affiliation  in  the  selec- 
tion of  participants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  better  time 
than  the  present  to  harmonize  this  pro- 
gram with  current  economic  conditions 
and  needs;  the  amendments  would  go  a 
long  way  to  accomplishing  that. 

But  reform  of  the  CETA  program  is 
only  a  first  step  to  alleviating  the  severe, 
persistent  unemplojTnent  In  the  coimtry 
today,  an  unemployment  which  has  not 
dropped  since  last  November's  various 
election  victories. 

I  am  convinced  tax  reform — specifi- 
cally across-the-board  reductions  in  tax 
rates — is  the  only  long-term,  substantive 
answer  to  unemployment  which  can 
work. 

TAX   BZrORM    ALTEBNATIVES   TO   COVEKNMENT- 
SDBSIOIZEO    JOBS 

The  Government  needs  to  do  much 
more  for  those  now  unemployed,  under- 
employed, or  in  Government-subsidized 
Jobs  than  merely  extend  the  Govern- 
ment-subsidized jobs  programs. 

President  Carter  says  repeatedly  that 
decisions  affecting  Government  programs 
should  be  made  within  functional  cate- 
gories. This  is  the  basis  for  his  Govern- 
ment reorganization  effort,  which  ap- 
pears as  if  it  will  be  successful.  Publicly 
subsidized  jobs  must  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  totality  of  jobs.  Inasmuch 
as  jobs  in  the  private  sector  are  far 
greater  in  number,  inasmuch  as  those 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  provide  the 
alternative  to  public  service  jobs,  and 
inasmuch  as  tax  rate  reductions  would 
create  and  preserve  more  jobs  in  the 
private  sector,  the  role  of  permanent  tax 
rate  reductions  on  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses thus  becomes  crucial  to  these  Job 
questions. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  recent 
statements  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
W.  Michael  Blumenthal  on  this  point 
^e  Secretary  has  strongly  emphasized 
the  importance  of  increased  capital  in- 
vestment, arising  from  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, as  a  means  of  creating  and  keeping 
Jobs.  Two  recent  articles  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  "Treasury  Chief  Favors  Uni- 
form, Lower  Income  Tax  Rates,"  bv  Ho- 
bart  Rowen,  and  the  March  10  column  of 
Evans  and  Novak,  underscore  this.  OMB 
Director  T.  Bertram  Lance  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
February  24  that  permanent  tax  cuts  are 
preferable  to  temporary  tax  cuts  and 
that  a  permanent  tax  reduction  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  President's  tex  re- 
form proposals  slated  for  transmittal  in 
mid-August.  I  am  very  much  encouraged 
by  this. 


Tax  policy  must  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  effect  on  the  incen- 
tives of  people  to  work  and  produce,  to 
save  and  Invest,  to  build  and  employ — 
all  of  which  adds  up  to  jobs.  When  tax 
rates  go  up  and  investment  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  private  sector 
go  down,  it  is  not  the  rich  who  have  been 
soaked.  It  is  the  unfortunate  workers 
who  either  become  unemployed  or  must 
work  with  less  productive  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  the  unfortunate  would-be 
workers  who  remain  unemployed. 

Attempts  to  benefit  the  less  fortunate 
and  fight  poverty  by  redistributing  in- 
come through  the  tax  code  are  ultimately 
counterproductive.  Instead  of  dividing 
up  a  static  economic  pie,  we  need  to  ex- 
pand the  size  of  that  pie,  so  everyone  can 
partake  more  of  it.  The  only  real  way  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  for  everyone, 
Including  those  now  dependent  on  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized jobs,  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  capital  per  capita  by  re- 
ducing the  tax  barriers  to  investment 
and  employment. 

The  greater  the  tax.  the  greater  the 
shrinkage  in  real  growth.  Conversely, 
lower  tax  rates  produce  growth.  When 
tax  rates  were  cut  in  the  1920's,  1950's 
and  1960's,  jobs  were  created,  people  con- 
sumed more,  output  soared  as  workers 
had  more  incentive,  small  businessmen 
worked  longer  hours,  professional  people 
took  shorter  vacations — which  meant 
they  were  more  productive,  people  saved 
more,  and  invstment  grew.  No  wonder 
tax  revenues  rose. 

We  must  eliminate  the  tax  bias  against 
job  creation,  for  taxes  impact  directly  on 
hiring.  A  firm's  total  cost  of  hiring  in- 
cludes payroll  and  withholding  taxes, 
while  a  worker's  take-home  pay  is  exclu- 
sive of  both.  As  taxes  rise,  the  cost  of 
labor  to  the  firm  rises,  and  fewer  workers 
are  hired.  Simultaneously,  the  take-home 
pay  of  those  with  jobs  is  reduced,  causing 
many  workers  to  lose  Incentive  and  op- 
portunity. Those  without  work  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  at  first  drawing 
imemployment  compensation.  As  the  job 
market  remains  tight  and  unemployment 
benefits  run  out,  the  man  or  woman  who 
once  had  a  job  enters  the  welfare  system 
or  a  make-work  job.  There  is  no  clearer 
way  to  see  how  jobs  relate  to  welfare  and 
other  forms  of  public  assistance  and 
dependency. 

I  have  pushed  very  hard  over  the  past 
4  years  for  reductions  in  tax  rates — spe- 
cifically to  create  and  sustain  jobs.  The 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  in  the  Job  Creation 
Act  of  1977,  most  recently  introduced  as 
H.R.  4735.  That  legislation  now  has  114 
cosponsors  on  the  House  side.  It  offers 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  a 
means  of  carrying  out  Secretary  Blum- 
enthal's  and  Director  Lance's  emphases 
on  tax  rate  reductions  to  create  jobs,  and 
coupled  with  the  National  Welfare  Re- 
form Act,  H.R.  4679,  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Re- 
form Act.  H.R.  4734,  it  offers  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  a  means 
of  carrying  out  substantive  jobs  reform 
and  creation  of  alternatives  to  public  de- 
pendency. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Speaker,  as  a 
member   of  the  House  Education  and 
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Labor  Committee  where  the  CETA  law 
originated,  I  rise  in  full  support  of  H.R. 
2992  which  provides  for  a  simple  1-year 
extension  of  the  act.  Passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  represent  another  important 
component  in  our  efforts  to  stimulate 
our  sagging  economy  by  reducing  our 
No.  1  economic  nemesis — unemployment. 

H.R.  2992  will  provide  benefits  for  vir- 
tually all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
for  in  addition  to  extending  the  act,  sig- 
nificant increases  in  funding  is  provided. 
This  increase  will  translate  into  an  ad- 
ditional 12,500  jobs  in  my  home  State  of 
New  York  bringing  the  total  to  72,000 
Jobs  which  will  be  provided  in  the  State 
under  CETA  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  language 
which  I  worked  to  have  included  in  H.R. 
12987  in  the  last  Congress  has  been 
maintained  in  H.R.  2992.  The  language 
I  refer  to  allowed  cities  and  other  prime 
sponsors  to  give  a  preference  to  the  re- 
hiring of  laid  off  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel under  title  VI  of  CETA.  This  pro- 
vision has  allowed  several  hundred  laid 
off  policemen  to  be  rehired  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  consider  it  imperative 
that  all  Federal  avenues  be  explored  to 
aid  cities  in  their  efforts  to  rehire  essen- 
tial public  safety  personnel  which  are 
desperately  needed  to  combat  rising 
crime  rates. 

The  95th  Congress  thus  far  has  been 
championing  the  cause  of  the  working- 
man.  We  have  passed  several  important 
bills  designed  to  get  Americans  on  the 
job.  H.R.  2992  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  ImportEint  of  these  proposals 
and  it  merits  the  full  support  of  the 
House.  I  am  hopeful  that  once  this  bill 
is  passed,  the  committee  will  go  back 
and  review  the  overall  CETA  law  to 
make  certain  necessary  administrative 
revislMis.  I  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  CETA  program  and  fully  support  its 
continuation  as  provided  in  H.R.  2992. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  fMr.  Hawkins) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  2992. 

The  question  wtis  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remark.s  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  advise  Uie  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAN)  that  a  point  of 
order  of  no-quonmi  is  not  in  order  at 
this  point,  because  there  is  no  question 
being  put  to  a  vote  at  this  time. 


DOMESTICATED   RABBIT  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2521)  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory Inspection  of  domesticated  rabbits 
slaughtered  for  human  food,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    2521 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  except 
as  provided  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  all  the 
penalties,  terms,  and  other  provisions  in  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  .\ct  (71  Stat. 
441;  21  U.S.C.  451-470)  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable ( 1 )  to  domesticated  rabbits,  the  car- 
casses of  such  rabbits,  and  parts  and  prod- 
ucts thereof,  and  to  the  establishments  In 
which  domesticated  rabbits  are  slaughtered 
or  in  which  the  carcasses,  or  parts  or  prod- 
ucts thereof,  are  processed.  (2)  to  all  persons 
who  slaughter  domesticated  rabbits  or  pre- 
pare or  handle  the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits 
or  parts  or  products  thereof,  and  (3)  to  all 
other  persons  who  perform  any  act  relating 
to  domesticated  rabbits  or  other  carcasses  of 
such  rabbits  or  parts  or  products  thereof, 
and  who  would  be  subject  to  such  provisions 
if  such  acts  related  to  poultry  or  the  carcasses 
of  poultry,  or  parts  or  products  thereof;  and 
such  provisions  shall  apply  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions 
apply  with  respect  to  poultry  and  the  car- 
casses of  poultry,  and  parts  and  products 
thereof,  and  to  persons  who  perform  acts  re- 
lating to  poultry,  the  carcasses  of  poultry,  or 
parts  or  products  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  provisions  in  paragraph 
(a)  (2)  of  section  15,  section  24(a).  and  sec- 
tion 29  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  domesti- 
cated rabbits  or  the  c.arca.sses  of  such  rabbits, 
or  parts  or  products  thereof.  The  two-year 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (c)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  Act  and  the  periods  con- 
templated by  paragraph  (c)  (4)  of  such  sec- 
tion shall  commence  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof,  with  respect  to  domesticated 
rabbits  and  the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits, 
and  parts  and  products  thereof;  and  In  ap- 
plying the  volxmie  provisions  in  paragraphs 
(c)  (3)  and  (c)  (4)  of  section  15  of  such  Act, 
the  volume  reFtrictions  applicable  to  poultrj^ 
shall  apply  to  domesticated  rabbltB. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  wherever  the  term  "poultry"  Is  used  in 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  such 
term  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  domesticated 
rabbits; 

(2)  wherever  the  term  "poultry  product"  Is 
used  in  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act, 
such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  do- 
mesticated rabbit  products;  and 

(3)  the  reference  to  "domesticated  bird" 
m  section  4(e)  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  do- 
mesticated rabbit. 

(4)  the  reference  to  "feathers"  In  section 
9(a)  (4)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "pelt". 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1.  1977. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  hereof  shall  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  application  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  in  relation  to  poul- 
try, poultry  carcasses,  and  parts  and  products 
thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond d«nanded? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  favorably  reported  H.R. 
2521,  a  bill  calling  for  mandatory  inspec- 
tion of  rabbit  meat  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  was  ordered  reported 
to  the  House  on  March  17,  1977,  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote  in  the  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  inspection  serv- 
ices to  the  processors  of  domesticated 
rabbit  meat  who  slaughter  in  excess  of 
20,000  rabbits  annually.  This  inspection 
service  would  be  identical  to  that  c\u-- 
rently  provided  for  poultry,  beef,  pork, 
and  other  widely  consumed  meats. 

Presently,  all  meats  with  the  exception 
of  rabbit  meat  are  required  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  rabbit  meat  is  a  high-quality  nu- 
tritious meat  that  is  gaining  in  popular- 
ity with  American  consumers,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultrue  sees  no  reason 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
take  action  to  assure  its  wholesomeness. 
This  bill  will  provide  for  such  inspection 
beginning  on  October  1.  1977. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  who  is  the 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  so  that  he 
may  describe  in  further  detail  the  merits 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  H.R.  2521,  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Meat  and  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  include  in- 
spection of  domesticated  rabbits  slaugh- 
tered for  human  consumption. 

This  legislation  would  extend  USDA 
inspection  services  to  the  producer  of 
domesticated  rabbit  meat  who  market 
over  20,000  rabbits  a  year.  This  inspec- 
tion service  would  be  identical  to  that 
currently  provided  for  all  other  cwnpet- 
ing  types  of  meat.  The  USDA  stamp  of 
approval  provides  the  consumer  a  re- 
assuring guarantee  of  product  whole- 
someness which  makes  the  expense  of 
inspection  an  Investment  rather  than  a 
cost.  Furthermore,  it  will  Insure  a  steady 
and  dependable  supply  of  top-quality 
rabbit  meat  to  consumers. 

The  Federal-State  meat  inspection 
program  has  been  quite  successful  in  its 
basic  objective  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer from  dangerous  and  unwholesome 
meat  products.  As  a  result,  consumers 
have  responded  to  USDA  inspection  by 
demonstrating  a  growing  preference  for 
reliable  meat  and  meat  byproducts. 

In  1906.  when  the  first  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  was  passed,  beef  consumption 
was  71.3  pounds  per  capita  and  in  1909. 
the  first  year  when  poultry  consumption 
figures  were  calculated,  14.7  pounds  of 
chicken  were  consumed  per  person.  By 
1974,  beef  consumption  reached  116.8 
pounds  per  capita,  and  chicken  con- 
sumption was  41.1  pounds  per  capita. 

Of  course,  other  variables  such  as  in- 
come and  demand  influence  these  fig- 
ures, but  the  protection  afforded  by  in- 
spection has  contributed  significantly  to 
consumption  of  meat.  Consumers  of  do- 
mesticated rabbit  meat  should  have  the 
assurance  that  it  is  wholesome,  unadul- 
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terated,  and  properly  lab 
presently  do  for  other  mea 
products. 

At  the  present  time 
able  for  rabbit  processing 
untary  program  In  which 
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for  high  quality  protein  \i 
diet,  I  believe  that  USDA 
bit  meat  and  rabbit  . 
satisfy  this  demand  and  ir 
tritious  and  eflBclent  manner 

Rabbit  meat  is  similar 
meat  or  the  breast  of 
rabbit  meat  is  higher  in 
much  lower  in  fat  and 
other  red  meats.  This 
dietary  Importance  in  our 
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meat-to-bone  dressing 
the  meat  being  85  percent 

Three  domestic  rabbit 
buck  can  produce  more  mejit 
than  one  cow,  at  less  cost 
meat  gained.  In  fact,  the  „ 
bit  has  the  genetic  capacit 
about  25  times  its  weight 
spring  each  year. 

Rabbit  byproducts  are 
the  production  of  certain 
tlcals.  For  example,  rabbit 
duced  to  plasma  for 
while  rabbit  brains  are  use< 
thermo  plastin  for  testing 
tlon  of  human  blood  in  thi 

I  feel  that  to  date,  rabbit 
has  been  limited.  In  part, 
back  of  consumer  guarantees 
someness  and  the  retail 
which  is  Inflated  by  the 
tlon.  The  competitive 
absence  of  quality  guarant^s 
shadowed  the  dietary  and  t 
eflts  of  rabbit  consumption. 

Federal  inspection  as 
bill  would  accelerate 
ance.  would  create  stability 
economic  Incentive  for  ex 
rabbit  processing  industry 

There  has  been  some   . 
mandatory  Federal  inspectic|n 
nate  the  small  rabbit  ^ 
not  the  case.  There  are 
tions  for  small  processors  anj 

stand  to  gain  more  than 

since  inspection  fees  as  hig|i 
hour  represents  a  greater 
their  production  costs. 

There  is  ample  evidence 
niflcant  percentage  of  the 
rabbit  meat  retailed  in  thi 
Imported,     without    USDA 
from  the  Peoples  Republic  o 
Is  produced  under 
conditions.  This  bill  would 
checks  of  Imports  and 
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plants  to  comply  with  sanitation  stand- 
ards that  are  required  for  other  meat 
Imports. 

A  stable  rabbit  processing  industry 
could  create  economic  opportunity  for 
many  unemployed  or  underemployed  cit- 
izens In  rural  and  small-town  areas. 
Rabbit  production  as  a  source  of  sup- 
plemental Income  appeals  to  hobbyists, 
senior  citizens,  young  people,  handi- 
capped, the  disadvantaged,  and  various 
ethnic  and  minority  groups. 

Raising  domesticated  rabbits  requires 
a  limited  Investment  and  operating  capi- 
tal as  well  as  minimum  labor  require- 
ments. This  makes  rabbit  production  a 
promising  source  of  Income  and  meat 
production  in  the  future. 

In  short,  the  time  has  come  to  in- 
clude rabbit  processing  under  the  man- 
datory inspection  provisions  of  the  Meat 
and  Poultry  Inspection  Acts.  This  would 
stabilize  the  rabbit  processing  industry 
without  forcing  undue  costs  on  the  small 
processor  who  could  be  exempt.  This 
act  would  open  new  doors  of  opportunity 
for  senior  citizens,  youth,  handicapped, 
and  others  in  search  of  gainful  em- 
ployment and  economic  returns  and 
coxild  offer  our  rural  and  small-town 
areas  additional  economic  activity,  an 
important  consideration  during  these 
times  of  high  imemployment. 

More  importantly,  the  consumer  would 
be  guaranteed  wholesomeness  and  an 
increasing  supply  of  a  most  nutritious 
and  healthful  food  which  is  high  in  pro- 
tein and  low  in  fat.  This  bill  would  also 
give  the  rabbit  producer  and  consumer 
some  measure  of  protection  from  cut- 
rate,  low-quality  imports. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  very  interested  to  read  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  informed  by  learned 
minority  counsel  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  it  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  a  Harvard  Law  Review  article. 
That  is  so,  because  this  is  another  case 
in  which  apparently  the  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  repeal  the  laws  of  nature. 
As  I  read  page  3,  it  actually  defines  a 
domesticated  bird  as  a  domesticated 
rabbit. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  come  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  where  the 
broUer  industry  began.  Some  of  the  best 
chickens  in  the  world  are  raised  on  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula.  I  was  not  aware 
that  anyone  ever  had  any  trouble  with 
rabbit  production.  They  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  without  Congress  giving  ad- 
vice. As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  my  ex- 
perience with  the  hedgerows  at  my  place 
where  I  live  in  the  country,  there  is  a  bit 
of  a  rabbit  surplus. 

But  one  thing  worries  me  most  about 
this  act  of  repealing  the  laws  of  nature. 


I  notice  on  page  2  it  says  that  this  act 
shall  apply  to  any  "persons  who  perform 
any  act  relating  to  domesticated  rabbits." 
I  know  there  are  criminal  penalties  pro- 
vided In  this  inspection  law.  Would  it 
be  proiper  for  the  gentleman  to  explain 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  what  acts  this 
makes  Illegal? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  What  we  have  done  Is 
take  the  Poultry  Inspection  Act  and 
changed  the  word  "feathers"  to  "pelt." 
"Bird"  is  the  equivalent  of  "rabbit."  We 
have  used  that  act  to  simplify  it.  Many 
rabbits  today  are  processed  in  a  chicken 
processing  plant. 

I  would  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  his  area  for  a  very,  very 
fine  product.  I  had  fried  chicken  last 
night  and  I  hope  to  have  It  again  soon. 
As  far  as  the  penalties  are  concerned, 
they  are  the  same  as  those  which  apply 
to  the  chicken  grower.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  can  understand  that 
these  provisions  apply  to  the  domesti- 
cated rabbit  grower. 

We  want  to  give  the  people  who  choose 
rabbit  the  same  privileges  as  those  who 
chose  chicken,  in  other  words  to  rely  on 
USDA  Inspection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

1  think  it  Is  marvelous.  Only  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  change  a  rabbit 
Into  a  bird  and  fur  into  feathers.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  being  able  to 
produce  such  esoteric  legislation. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman)  . 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  bill.  I  think,  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
has  indicated,  once  more  we  have  fvu*- 
nished  a  new  type  of  food  item,  and  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  it  Is  safe  for 
consumption. 

I  want  to  take  a  second,  as  long  as  I 
have  the  fioor,  to  comment  about  the 
arm  band  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  has  on  his  arm.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  have  received 
a  loaf  of  bread  from  Mr.  Sebeliits.  While 
this  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
rabbits,  I  would  note  that  we  have  a  farm 
bill  coming  up  which  deals  with  perhaps 
the  single  largest  export  food  production 
Item  that  we  have,  and  that  is  wheat 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  look  at  the  farm  bill,  particularly  as 
is  relates  to  wheat,  with  the  same  amount 
of  thoroughness  and  rapport  as  we  have 
just  done  in  authorizing  over  $6  billion 
of  funds  for  CETA,   because  both  are 
critically  important  to  the  nature  of  this 
economy. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  assume  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  call  wheat  rabbit 
feed. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Speaker,  my  interest  in  and  support  for 
this  legislation  to  provide  for  mandatory 
rabbit  meat  inspection  are  strong,  in  that 
the  Third  District  of  Arkansas  which  I 
represent  Is  fortimate  in  having  a  major 
segment  of  the  domestic  rabbit  industry 
within  its  boundaries.  H.R.  2521  ad- 
dresses Itself  in  a  very  direct  and  positive 
way  to  the  very  survival  of  the  domestic 
Industry,  which  has  been  struggling  since 
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the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  for  Its 
continued  existence. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  adequate  in- 
spection of  rabbit  meat  imported  Into  the 
United  States  and  processed  In  this  coun- 
try. Heretofore,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  not  even  made  cursorj' 
inspection  of  all  rabbit  meat  imports. 
H.R.  2521  calls  for  such  inspection  regu- 
lations, to  be  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  is  the  case 
for  other  meat.  Continued  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  the  voluntary  inspection  pro- 
gram make  the  program  a  luxury  which 
the  rabbit  processors  cannot  afford  and 
remain  competitive  with  other  meat  in 
the  marketplace. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  94th 
Congress,  H.R.  10073,  but  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  the  President.  I  urge  favorable 
action  on  the  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, so  as  not  to  delay  final  congres- 
sional action  any  longer.  The  cost  of  such 
inspection  will  be  far  less  than  was  esti- 
mated by  OMB  during  the  last  Congress, 
at  which  time  an  error  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Budget  Office  by  assuming 
that  far  more  processing  plants  would 
require  Inspection  than  is  the  actual 
count.  The  error  was  made,  I  might  point 
out,  because  no  actual  industry  survey 
has  ever  been  made  by  the  Government. 

Another  very  Important  feature  of 
H.R.  2521  is  that  its  provides  for  the 
exemption  of  the  very  smallest  plants, 
thus  giving  the  rabbit  processors  equal 
protection  with  other  poulti-y  as  specified 
in  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
The  inspection  of  domesticated  rabbits 
is  also  governed  under  that  act. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  2521  is  clearly 
a  consumer  protection  measure.  Prom 
6  to  20  million  American  consumers 
buy  rabbit  meat  and  through  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  they  will  be 
assured  that  the  meat  they  are  buying 
in  retail  stores  is  wholesome,  whether 
or  not  it  has  been  imported  or  processed 
in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  some  rabbit  meat  being  sold  in 
a  number  of  large  U.S.  cities  which  can- 
not meet  that  criterion.  Currently,  no 
inspection  of  this  meat  is  required. 

I  have  some  very  graphic  and  explicit 
evidence  of  the  need  for  mandatory  in- 
spection which  has  been  provided  to  me 
by  the  rabbit  meat  Industry  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  meat  that  does  not  meet  the 
specifications  of  wholesomeness  must 
not  be  allowed  to  reach  American 
consumers. 

Madam  Speaker,  significant  economic 
conditions,  as  well  as  a  clear  need  for 
protection  of  consumers,  call  for  our 
affirmative  action  on  H.R.  2521  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver*  ,  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  2521,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEASING  OP  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 
QUOTAS 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3416)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 316(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  leasing 
of  nue-cured  tobacco  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  after  June  15  of  any 
year  be  permitted  only  between  farms  on 
which  at  least  80  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  was  planted  for  such 
year. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3416 
Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 316(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Any  lease  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  from  any  farm 
with  an  acreage-poundage  marketing  quota 
in  excess  of  two  thousand  pounds  tiled  on  or 
after  June  15  in  any  year  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive unless  the  acreage  planted  on  both  the 
lessor  and  the  lessee  farms  during  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year  was  as  much  as  80  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  In 
effect  for  such  year.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
up  H.R.  3416,  a  bill  to  amend  the  law 
controlling  the  requirements  for  leasing 
Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage-poundage 
allotments. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  production  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco,  let  me  briefiy  give  some 
background  information. 

The  Federal  Government  assigns  to 
each  farmer  an  acreage  allotment  of  how 
much  land  he  can  plant  in  tobacco,  and 
a  poundage  quota  of  how  much  leaf  he 
can  sell  in  the  market.  A  farmer  can 
lease  his  rights  to  grow  and  sell  to- 
bacco to  another  producer.  Most  leas- 
ing occurs  in  the  spring,  before  planting 
takes  place. 

However,  there  is  some  leasing  that 
takes  place  after  June  15  of  the  year.  We 
call  this  "fall"  or  "late"  leasing. 

This  allows  a  producer  who  for  what- 
ever reason  was  unable  to  grow  his  full 
quota  to  lease  it  to  a  second  farmer  who 


overproduced.  Thus,  late  leasing  helps 
both  producers  out  of  a  bind,  but  it  was 
intended  to  be  used  only  when  there  Is 
a  genuine  need.  To  be  eligible  for  late 
leasing,  both  farmers  in  the  transaction 
must  have  planted  at  least  50  percent  of 
their  allotments,  according  to  present 
law. 

H.R.  3416  amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  to  change  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  late  leasing.  Sim- 
ply stated,  it  would  change  the  law  to  re- 
quire both  farmers  to  have  planted  80 
percent  of  their  allotments.  The  bill  is 
needed  to  prevent  some  speculation  that 
allegedly  is  occurring.  Apparently  a  few 
people  are  obtaining  tobacco  leaises  with- 
out any  good  faith  intention  of  plant- 
ing and  producing  Jeaf.  Then  they  turn 
around  and  lease  the  quota  after  June  15 
for  higher  prices.  This  speculation  only 
contributes  to  higher  costs  for  the  true 
tobacco  farmer.  Raising  the  eligibility 
requirement  to  80  percent  should  stop 
some  of  the  speculation. 

This  bill  has  the  full  support  of  every- 
one associated  with  tobacco  to  whom  I 
have  talked.  It  has  the  backing  of  the 
major  farm  groups  and  the  USDA.  The 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Agriculture  Committee  both  approved 
the  bill  unanimously. 

May  I  point  out  that  passage  of  the  bill 
will  not  cost  the  Government  1  cent,  nor 
will  it  permit  any  more  tobacco  to  be 
grown  than  it  presently  allows.  USDA 
has  testified  that  there  would  be  no 
added  expense,  because  it  must  certify 
that  the  growers  have  planted  at  least 
50  percent  of  their  allotments.  Changing 
the  requirement  to  80  percent  does  not 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  certification. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3416  which  has 
as  its  purpose  improving  the  orderly 
handling  of  leases  and  transfers  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  a 
district  in  which  a  great  deal  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  grown  smd  many  of  my 
constituents  have  contacted  me  in  recent 
months  expressing  concern  over  the 
present  lack  of  strong  controls  on  the 
fall  leasing  program.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order 
to  save  money  and  for  other  reasons,  has 
not  been  rigidly  enforcing  the  present 
controls  on  fall  leasing.  In  some  places  in 
North  Carolina,  we  are  told  that  the  cost 
of  leasing  has  exceeded  50  cents  per 
pound  and  this  tendency  has  crept  into 
Virginia  to  the  extent  that  the  cost  Is 
likewise  spiraling. 

As  long  as  the  planting  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  national  allotment,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  legal  barrier  to  such  leasing 
or  increased  cost.  But  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  stability  of  the 
tobacco  program  feel  that  the  change 
proposed  by  Congressman  Jones  is  a 
wise  one  and  should  be  approved.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  in- 
dicated its  intention  of  tightening  re- 
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strictions    and    improving 
and  these,  together  with  trie 
the  Jones  bill,  will  go  a  loif; 
providing  that  stability. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bil 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Madam 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Ca 
to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Madam 
in  support  of  H.R.  3416 
mous  consent  to  revise 
remarks. 

There  was  more  Flue 
sold  from  my  district  last 
any  other  congressional 
United  States,  both  in 
and  in  terms  of  dollars 
soimd  tobacco  marketing . 
to  the  economic  well-being 
I  represent. 

There  are  several  things  jvhich  should 
be  said  about  this  bill.  Firs  t,  it  does  not 
involve  a  dime  of  cost  to  thq  Federal  tax- 
payer. 

Second,  it  cannot  possfcly  increase 
the  production  of  tobacco  and  may  in 
fact,  reduce  it. 

Third,  it  Is  an  initiative  which  came 
from  the  growers  themselve  >  in  an  effort 
to  help  solve  some  of  their  c  wn  problems 
instead  of  looking  to  someone  else  to 
solve  their  problems  for  thei  i. 

Under  present  law,  if  one  iroducer  has 
a  short  crop,  he  can  transft  r  to  another 
producer  who  has  a  surplus  the  right  to 
sell  the  number  of  pounds  o:  tobacco  the 
first  producer  is  short,  and  there  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  numb*  r  of  pounds 
which  can  be  so  transferrel  or  on  how 
much  of  a  total  allotment  m  'hich  can  be 
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percent  of  their  crop  for  the  i  urrent  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  X.  3416,  both 
the  transferor  and  the  transferee  must 
have  planted  at  least  80  per  :ent  of  their 
crop.  The  economics  of  the  i  ituatlon  are 
such  that  this  will  eliminate  the  specula- 
tors who  in  the  past  have  merely  gone 
through  the  motions  of  plai  iting  a  crop 
with  the  idea  that  they  will 
the  fall  with  the  poundage 
instead  of  selling  their  own  c  rop. 

The  bill  will  not  affect,  in^ny  way, 
normal  leasing  procedures 
place  in  the  fall  and  early]  -^._.„ 
which  relate  to  the  crop  to  b  5  sold  In  the 
fall  of  the  ensuing-year.  It  wi  I  affect  only 
those  leases  which  are  enter  d  into  after 
June  15  of  a  given  year  lar  the  crop 
which  is  already  planted  f <  r  that  year 
and  which  will  be  sold  in  th4  fall  of  that 
year. 

In  short,  it  is  intended  to 
so-called  fall  leasing  to  legit^n 
CO  producers  and  eliminate 
of  speculating  with  poxmda^ 
or  third  parties  involving 
It. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge 

Mr.  WAMPLER.   Madam 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
Introduced  by  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  North 
Jones)  ,  who  serves  as  chai4man 
Tobacco  Subcommittee. 

H.R.  3416  would  amend  section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustrient 


and 


restrict  this 
ate  tobac- 
possibility 
or  brokers 
themselves  in 


its  passage. 
Speaker,  I 
mhy  consiune. 
^16,  the  bill 
colleague, 
C^irollna  (Mr. 
of  the 

316(c) 
Act  of 


1938  to  provide  that  leasing  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  acreage-poundage  of  marketing 
quotas  after  June  15  of  any  year  be  per- 
mitted only  between  farms  on  which  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment was  planted  for  such  year. 

Under  present  law,  the  lessor  farm 
must  have  an  acreage-poundage  market- 
ing of  more  than  2,000  pounds  filed  with 
the  county  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  committee  and 
both  the  lessor  and  lessee  farms  must 
plant  at  least  50  percent  of  the  acreage 
allotment  in  effect  for  that  year.  Boiled 
down  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  bill 
merely  changes  "50  percent  to  80  per- 
cent" in  section  316(c). 

Flue-cured  tobacco  planting  is  start- 
ing now,  and  will  be  complete  in  mid- 
April.  Many  leases  of  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  to  transfer  production 
from  one  farm  to  another  will  be  trans- 
acted before  June  15,  and  leases  effected 
after  June  15  will  transfer  marketing 
quotas  to  allow  marketing  of  tobacco  al- 
ready in  production.  In  cases  where  pro- 
duction exceeds  marketing  quotas,  leases 
of  additional  quotas  will  be  necessary. 
Marketing  quotas  command  a  higher 
price  during  the  marketing  season  than 
prior  to  planting,  and  thus  by  planting 
only  50  percent,  lessor  farmers  can  re- 
lease one-half  of  their  quotas  In  the  fall. 
The  80-percent  planting  requirement 
should  discourage  the  profiteering  fall 
releasing  could  conduce. 

The  bill  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any 
more  money  as  it  is  just  an  administra- 
tive change  in  the  leasing  program  and 
does  not  affect  price  support  activity. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Agriculture  have  ap- 
proved H.R.  3416,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  3416,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  316(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that 
leasing  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  after  June 
15  of  any  year  be  permitted  only  be- 
tween farms  on  which  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  to- 
bacco Was  planted  for  such  year. 

The  bill— designed  to  drastlcaUy  cut 
down  on  speculation  in  tobacco  allot- 
ment leasing — is  extremely  important  to 
thousands  of  small  farmers.  Tobacco  is 
one  of  the  few  cash  crops  that  a  farmer 
can  raise  with  profit  on  a  more  limited 
acreage  than  many  other  crops. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  from  time 
to  time  expressed  concern  over  the  de- 
mise of  the  small,  family  operated  farm. 
Family  farmers  who  grow  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  or  soybeans  may  sometimes  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  large  corporate 
operations,  but  the  small  tobacco  farm- 
er is  here  to  stay  even  if  he  owns  only  2 
or  3  acres  of  tobacco,  if  he  can  lease,  at 
at  reasonable  price,  a  few  more  acres 
from  another  tobacco  farm  owner.  Also, 
the  crop  is  labor  Intensive,  and  large- 
scale  mechanization  is  not  as  possible  for 
tobacco  as  it  is  for  wheat  or  corn. 

For  those  who  may  be  less  familiar 
with  the  tobacco  program,  let  me  explain 
briefly  how  the  allotment  system  works 
and  why  H.R.  3416  is  important. 

To  regulate  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  tobacco,  the  United  States  has 


established  a  quota  and  allotment  sys- 
tem. Each  year  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture determines  the  quantity  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  needed  for  adequate 
normal  supplies.  This  quantity  is  trans- 
lated into  the  national  acreage  that  must 
be  planted  and  harvested,  and  the  na- 
tional acreage  total  is  allotted  among  to- 
bacco-producing States,  counties,  and  in- 
dividual farms.  Individual  allotments  are 
based  on  the  farm's  share  of  the  quan- 
tity marketed  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  preceding  years.  The  quotas  take 
effect  only  after  their  approval  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  producers  voting  in 
a  referendum.  The  U.S.  price  support 
program  for  tobacco  covers  only  the  al- 
lotted acreage,  and  there  is  a  penalty  for 
marketing  production  in  excess  of  the 
allotment. 

For  Flue-cured  tobacco,  acreage  and 
poundage  quotas  have  been  in  effect 
since  1965.  Producers  voted  last  Decem- 
ber in  a  referendima  to  approve  market- 
ing quotas  for  the  1977,  1978,  and  1979 
crops. 

Far  less  than  half  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco farmers  own  the  entire  allotment 
that  they  actually  farm.  The  ownership 
rate  is  highest  among  those  with  the 
smallest  acreages.  About  a  fourth  of  the 
farmers  rent  all  their  allotment.  But, 
most  tobacco  growers  combine  owning 
and  renting — or  leasing — allotments. 

One  month  ago,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  it  is  con- 
sidering changes  in  the  regulations  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  because  of  abuses 
that  have  been  reported  by  farmers  and 
farm  groups.  One  of  the  abuses  cited 
has  been  speculation  in  the  leasing  of 
allotments.  The  current  regulation  al- 
lows a  farmer  to  lease  the  portion  of  the 
quota  equal  to  the  difference  between 
expected  production  on  his  total  allot- 
ment and  the  actual  production  on  his 
acres  planted. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
sidering two  changes  to  reduce  specula- 
tion: First,  a  farmer  could  lease  only  the 
quantity  of  quota  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  expected  production  on  the 
acres  actually  planted  and  the  produc- 
tion on  those  acres;  and  second,  the 
lease  would  be  disapproved  if  the  quan- 
tity stipulated  in  the  lease  exceeded  the 
difference  between  the  receiving  farm's 
quota  and  the  amoimt  of  tobacco  it  has 
on  hand  to  sell. 

H.R.  3416,  as  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  would 
help  reduce  speculation  in  leasing  allot- 
ments. It  would  limit  leasing  to  those 
farms  seriously  engaged  in  Flue-cured 
tobacco  production.  Only  farmers  who 
planted  at  least  80  percent  of  their  al- 
lotments could  lease  acreage  and  {pound- 
age quotas.  This  type  of  legal  limitation 
will  strengthen  the  tobacco  program, 
help  the  small  farmer  who  depends  on 
tobacco  for  his  income,  and  keep  leasing 
costs  reasonable  by  eliminating  the 
speculators. 

There  are  other  improvements  that 
may  be  needed,  or  may  become  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  However,  for  the 
moment,  the  particular  changes  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legislation  before  are 
very  timely  and  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a  tobacco  program  which  has 
worked  well  down  through  the  years. 
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I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  small 
farmer  and  to  support  the  limitation  on 
allotment  leasing  embodied  in  H.R.  3416. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
lime. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  3416. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R.  3416,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  105) 

Abdnor  Plorio  Pike 

Alexander  Harsha  Poage 

Anderson,  111.  Holland  Quayle 

Andrews,  N.C.  Huctcaby  Rail.sback 

Archer  Jeffords  Roberts 

Bowen  Johnson,  Colo.  Roe 

Burton,  Phillip  Kemp  Ruppe 

Cederberg  Long.  Md.  Rvisao 

Cheppell  Lundine  Stag',-ers 

Clay  McKay  Steed 

Conyers  McKinney  Symms 

DIggs  Mllford  Teague 

Dornan  Miller.  Calif.  Tsongas 

Drtnan  MoaUey  Wilson,  Tex. 

Eckhardt  Moss  Zeferetti 

Edwards,  Ala.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  385  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS  ACCOMPANY- 
ING PRIVILEGED  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  cer- 
tain reports  accompanying  privileged 
resolutions  so  that  these  resolutions  may 
be  in  order  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  on  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March 
30,  1977. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  just 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 


Thompson)  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  has  agreed  to 
this  request. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  was  present  during  markup. 
The  minority  was  present,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nev/  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland)  was  present  this  morning 
when  the  resolutions  were  reported  out. 
They  are  money  resolutions. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  There  was  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  minority;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONTINUATTON  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ASSASSI- 
NATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privilege  report  (Rept. 
No.  95-129)  on  tiie  resolution  (H.  Res. 
433)  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Select  Conunittee  on  Assassinations, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DISCHARGING  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS  FROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  5497  AND  REFERRAL  TO  COM- 
MITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  may  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  biU  (H.R.  5497)  to  amend  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund  Act  to  increase 
the  U.S.  subscription  to  the  fund  by  $150 
million  and  that  it  be  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5045,  EXTENSION  OF  RE- 
ORGANIZATION AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Madam  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  441  and  ask  for  its 
im:nediate  con.sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  441 

Resolvd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl. 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  claust 
2(1) '6)  (B)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  the  House  resolve  itself 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
Into  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5045)  to  reestablish  the  pe- 
riod within  which  tne  President  may  trans- 
mit to  tne  Congress  plans  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  bill  shall  b«  read 
for  amendment  tinder  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
5045,  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consici.erHtion  of  S.  626,  and  it  shall  then  be 
In  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate 
bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
H.R.  5045  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Bolling)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLIJNG.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  this  re,<;olution. 

I  understand  that  the  resolution  was 
completely  agreed  to  by  the  Members 
who  sought  it  for  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  There  is  no 
controversy  that  I  know  of  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  There  is  ample  time 
for  debate  on  the  Reorganization  Act 
that  it  will  bring  to  the  floor. 

Therefore,  Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUniEN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  has  cor- 
rectly described  the  provisions  in  the 
rule.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  rule 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  bill  does 
give  the  President  a  3  year  authority  to 
present  his  reorganization  plans. 

I  would  like  to  say  now.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  the  American  people  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  (Jovemment  in  the  executive 
branch  and  the  various  dictatorial  agen- 
cies that  are  now  in  existence. 

The  rule  itself  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  It  is  an  open  rule  on  the 
measure. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  bill  does  contain 
a  provision  that  after  45  days  any  Mem- 
ber of  either  House  can  offer  a  motion 
to  consider  a  motion  of  disapproval.  That 
motion  to  consider  must  be  voted  on  be- 
fore that  disapproval  resolution  is  taken 
up  in  the  House.  The  proposals  of  the 
President  must  be  disapproved  within 
60  days  or  they  are  the  law. 

As  I  say,  there  is  no  objection  at  all 
i,o  the  rule  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Madam  Speaker,  1 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  <H.R.  5045)  to  rcestab- 
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This  bill  adds  a  new  provision  that 
allows  the  President  to  make  changes 
in  a  plan  up  to  30  days  after  he  submits 
it.  There  still  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  make  any  changes,  but  the 
committee  thinks  this  new  provision  will 
allow  a  President  to  take  notice  of  any 
objections  to  or  maybe  even  suggestions 
for  Improvements  in  a  plan  that  might 
arise  in  Congress,  and  act  to  meet  them. 
We  have  also  added  a  statement  of  con- 
gressional intent  that  the  President  pro- 
vide for  broad  citizen  participation  in 
drawing  up  reorganization  plans. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  reorganization  au- 
thority that  were  not  in  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  administration. 

For  example,  it  prohibits  the  use  of 
this  authority  to  abolish  enforcement 
functions  or  statutory  programs  of  any 
agency.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the  aboli- 
tion of  independent  regulatory  agencies 
or  the  transfer  of  all  their  functions  to 
another  regulatory  agency.  These  things 
could  have  been  done  under  the  author- 
ity the  President  requested. 

This  bill  continues  the  provision  that 
a  plan  has  to  deal  with  only  one  logically 
consistent  subject,  and  provides  that  no 
more  than  three  plans  can  be  pending 
at  any  one  time.  The  administration 
wanted  no  limit  on  the  number  of  plans 
it  could  submit  or  on  the  subject  matter 
with  which  they  could  deal. 

The  bill  requires  that  each  plan  con- 
tain an  estimate  of  any  savings  it  is 
likely  to  produce,  a  provision  in  existing 
law  the  President  wanted  to  eliminate. 
And  we  add  a  requirement  that  plans 
also  include  an  estimate  of  any  increased 
costs  that  might  result. 

The  most  significant  change  made  by 
this  legislation  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  House  and  Senate  will  consider  re- 
organization plans.  When  a  plan  is  sub- 
mitted, resolutions  of  disapproval  must 
be  introduced  immediately  and  referred 
to  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Government- 
al Affairs  Committee.  If  the  resolution 
has  not  been  reported  after  45  days,  the 
committee  is  automatically  discharged 
and  the  resolution  goes  on  the  appro- 
priate calendar  in  the  respective  House. 
Any  Member  can  then  move  for  its  con- 
sideration. Under  this  procedure,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  plan  will  go  into 
effect  without  the  Congress  having  had 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern,  to  me  per- 
sonally, that  the  vote  will  not  be  an  af- 
firmative one.  The  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  presents  a  serious  con- 
stitutional question  as  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses at  our  hearings  testified.  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  possible  to  grant  reorganiza- 
tion authority  to  a  President  that  gives 
all  the  benefits  of  certain  and  expeditious 
congressional  action,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  legislative  process 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  To  allow 
a  President  to  propose  and.  in  effect,  pass 
a  law  unless  Congress  vetoes  it  is  to  re- 
verse that  process  and  trample  on  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

I  introduced  a  reorganization  bill  that 
would  have  met  both  the  objectives  of  the 
President  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  be- 


fore us  today  takes  a  slightly  different 
approach.  I  have  chosen  to  support  it, 
however,  because  I  believe  the  new  vot- 
ing procedure — which  was  taken  from 
my  bill — and  the  limitations  on  the  use 
of  reorganization  authority  to  which  the 
committee  agreed,  will  provide  Congress 
with  far  more  control  over  reorganiza- 
tion than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
the  President's  proposals  had  gone 
through  unchallenged. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation 
which  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee approved  by  a  vote  of  40  to  3. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  for  his  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  this  reorganization  author- 
ity. I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  completely  in 
accord  with  the  need  for  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  indeed  will  likely  be  one 
of  the  strongest  proponents  of  the  efforts 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  executive 
branch. 

At  the  same  time  I  recognize  the  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  disagreements 
that  the  chairman  of  our  committee  had 
with  the  proposal  which  the  President 
initially  sent  over.  I  think  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  gentleman's  understanding  of  the 
need  of  this  country  to  go  forward  with 
reorganization  and  a  desire  to  work  with 
the  administration  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose  that  made  it  possible  for  this 
legislation  to  come  to  the  floor  today. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  word  of  con- 
gratulation and  tribute  to  the  chairman 
for  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for 
reorganization.  I  think  we  should  have  it 
and  it  is  high  time  we  did  it.  Government 
is  just  getting  too  big. 

There  are  several  things  I  am  not  sure 
of  under  this  bill.  First  of  all  can  the 
President  reorganize  several  agencies, 
either  put  them  together  or  separate 
functions  or  do  whatever  he  wants  to. 
but  reorganize  various  agencies  at  one 
time  under  one  package  that  he  would 
submit  to  the  Congress? 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right. 
My  next  question  is:  Suppose  there  are 
three  reorganizations  or  three  mergers 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  would  be 
desirable  but  one  merger  that  is  not,  all 
four  of  them  are  put  in  the  same  pack- 
age. Will  we  then  be  able  to  sever  those 
and  have  a  vote  on  each  or  must  we  vote, 
as  we  do  on  a  conference  report,  either 
up  or  down  on  the  whole  package? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Up  or  down.  The  House 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  amend 
a  reorganization  plan  when  it  is  submit- 
ted by  the  President.  The  President  has 
the  authority  imder  this  legislation  to 
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submit  amendments  within  30  days  or  to 
withdraw  the  plan.  For  example,  if  Con- 
gress had  such  a  uniform  feeling  that 
part  4  of  the  proposal  was  so  bad  that  it 
might  defeat  the  plan,  the  President 
might  submit  an  amendment  to  delete 
that  section  and  thereby  insure  passage 
of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  reorga- 
nization plan. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  disturbs  me  because 
four  good  mergers  will  carry  one  bad 
merger  and  the  House  would  pass  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  is  right  but  the 
House  would  approve  it  under  those  con- 
ditions and  let  the  bad  merger  go 
through.  I  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  some  way  of  amending  this  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  vote  on 
the  individual  mergers  in  that  package. 
Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  say  it  would  be 
possible  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  the 
votes  for  it. 

I  would  say  nobody  in  the  committee 
seriously  thought  about  offering  an 
amendment  to  give  Members  of  Congress 
a  right  to  amend  a  reorganization  plan. 
We  did  not  do  that  to  President  Nixon 
when  he  had  that  authority  temporarily. 
We  did  not  do  that  to  President  Johnson 
nor  to  President  Kennedy.  And  it  is 
deemed  by  the  administration  to  be  par- 
ticularly undesirable. 

I  would  say  that  an  amendment  of 
that  nature  would  seriously  affect  the 
possibility  of  the  President's  successfully 
submitting  reorganization  plans.  He 
would  be  just  about  as  wise  to  submit 
legislation  as  he  has  done  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  If  any  House  Mem- 
ber could  offer  an  amendment,  we  really 
could  subject  a  reorganization  plan  to 
numerous  amendments  and  it  might 
jeopardize  the  program. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Certainly  I  do  not  want 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  right  of  a  Presi- 
dent to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  right 
enjoyed  by  President  after  President 
since  1932.  I  have  no  basic  quarrel  with 
that  right.  In  fact,  I  view  it  not  only  as  a 
Presidential  prerogative  but  one  which 
is  necessary  to  the  effective  and  efficient 
management  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Like  any  other  Member  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress, though,  while  I  may  occasionally 
object  to  the  President's  methods  of  re- 
organization in  the  months  ahead,  I  will 
forever  defend  his  right  to  attempt  re- 
organization. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  H.R.  5045 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  I 
would  caution  my  colleagues,  however, 
not  to  interpret  the  committee  vote  of 
40  to  3  as  a  sign  that  there  was  little 
interest  in  or  discussion  of  this  particu- 
lar bill.  Anyone  with  access  to  newspa- 
pers, radio,  television,  or  any  other  dis- 
penser of  the  news  can  surely  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  we  did.  indeed,  have  some 
interesting  discussions  on  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  bill.  And  I  dare 
say  that  few  news  conscious  Americans 
would  fail  to  recognize  the  name  or  face 


of  our  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man. Mr.  Brooks,  and  his  timely  review 
of  the  constitutionality  of  certain  aspects 
of  H.R.  5045.  While  I  do  not  share  his 
particular  assessment  of  the  legislative 
veto  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  must  say 
that  he  brought  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment reorganization  out  of  the  legisla- 
tive closet  and  thrust  it  into  full  view  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress. 
That  is  a  meaningful  contribution  in 
my  view  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  effective  and  thorough  presenta- 
tion of  his  views  on  the  subject. 

H.R.  5045  basically  gives  the  President 
the  authority  to  submit  reorganization 
plans  to  the  Congress  with  the  under- 
standing that  those  plans  will  become 
effective  within  60  days  unless  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  rejects  them.  What 
makes  this  bill  different  from  reorganiza- 
tion bills  of  the  past  is  a  provision  that 
allows  any  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
exercise  the  right  to  move  that  a  disap- 
proval resolution  be  considered.  H.R.  5045 
actually  requires  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs  to  introduce  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  in  their  respective 
House  when  a  reorganization  plan  is 
presented  to  the  Congress.  If  after  45 
days  either  committee  has  not  made  their 
recommendations  officially  known,  the 
resolution  will  automatically  be  placed 
on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the  House 
involved  and  any  Member  of  that  body 
may  move  for  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

That  is  a  unique  feature.  It  provides  a 
mechanism  by  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  be  reasonably  assured  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  reorganization  process. 
I.  of  course,  recognize  the  objection  of 
some  that  it  provides  only  for  a  very 
limited  participation  by  the  Congress, 
but  my  point  is  that  it  does  provide  for 
some  degree  of  participation.  For  those 
of  us  who  feel  strongly  that  Congress 
should  not  forfeit  its  constitutional  role 
on  the  question  of  reorganization,  that  is 
an  important  and  meaningful  provision. 
The  opportunity  to  object  and  force  the 
issue  is  there  and  I  feel  sure  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  will  exercise  that  right 
during  this  Congress. 

Another  feature  I  like  is  a  require- 
ment that  the  rfeorganization  plan  con- 
tain an  explanation  of  just  how  much 
money  will  be  saved  by  that  particular 
reorganization.  It  also  requires  a  state- 
ment on  the  improvements  we  can  ex- 
pect in  the  management,  efficiency,  and 
delivery  of  the  Federal  services.  That, 
after  all,  is  what  reorganization  should 
be  all  about.  If  we  cannot  save  money  or 
offer  some  tangible  improvements  in  the 
existing  system,  why  bother  to  shuffle 
agencies  around  in  the  first  place? 

As  for  the  need  for  Government  re- 
organization itself,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  look  any  further  than  our  re- 
spective constituencies.  The  American 
people  are  literally  crying  for  effective 
reorganization  of  their  Government.  In 
the  14  years  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  this  House,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  always 
been  an  effective  or  logical  growth.  New 


Government  programs  have  not  always 
meant  better  lives  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. New  or  expanded  Government  pro- 
grams do  not  always  mean  wiser  use  of 
our  tax  money. 

Our  Nation's  taxpayers — our  small 
businessmen,  our  farmers,  our  school 
teachers  and  administrators,  our  labor- 
ers as  well  as  professionals — are  all 
drowning  in  a  veritable  sea  of  Govern- 
ment regulations.  And  they  resent  it.  It 
is  human  nature  for  free  people  to  re- 
sent the  instrusion  of  big  government 
into  their  lives.  And  it  is  human  nature 
for  that  resentment  to  reach  the  boiling 
point  when  Government  intrusion  brings 
with  it  an  inefficient,  ineffective,  confus- 
ing bureaucratic  monster.  It  is  one  thing 
to  force  a  number  of  Government  pro- 
grams on  a  largely  unwilling  populace, 
but  to  unleash  a  number  of  ineffective 
Government  programs  is  entirely  too 
much  to  expect  the  people  to  gracefully 
accept. 

The  need  for  Government  reorganiza- 
tion is  there.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  will  not  harbor  an  ounce 
of  jealousy  if  the  executive  branch  rath- 
er than  the  legislative  formulates  an  ef- 
fective reorganization  plan.  I  strongly 
support  the  President's  request  that  he 
be  allowed  the  same  kind  of  partnership 
with  the  Congress  in  the  formulation 
and  consideration  of  reorganization 
plan  that  his  predecessors  have  enjoyed. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  raising  the  question 
which  he  did  when  the  President's  pro- 
posal was  being  discussed  in  the  news 
media.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  done  the  country,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  great  favor  by  raising 
these  questions,  because  all  of  us  who 
have  been  here  for  a  number  of  years 
know  that  in  many  instances  serious 
questions  could  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  reorganization 
plans  truly  complied  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  then  existing  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

While  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  basically,  in  initially  seeking  ap- 
proval of  both  branches  of  the  Congress 
for  reorganization  plans,  as  a  practical 
matter  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  carry  that  procedure  out.  If  we  ex- 
tended reorganization  authority  of  the 
President  by  requiring  that  each  plan  be 
submitted  in  the  traditional  form  of  a 
legislative  proposal,  the  President  could 
too  easily  be  blocked  from  accomplishing 
goals  which  are  essential  to  more  effec- 
tive, efficient,  economical  and  responsible 
operations  of  the  executive  agencies  of 
Government.  When  some  of  us  met,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  myself  emphasized  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  while  I  thought  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
might  be  difficult  to  carry  out  in  some 
cases — approval  by  both  branches  in  the 
usual  legislative  manner — I  thought  that 
the  Congress,  either  branch  of  it.  ought 
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The  President  said, 
objection  to  that.  Don't 
that?" 
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both  branches  do  not  hav( 
tively  approve,  but  that  e; 
will  have  a  right  to  debate 
this   legislation,   disapprov^g 
desired,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
toward  complying  with  the 
intent  which  the  gentlemar 
had  in  mind  when  he  raised 
to  this  legislation.  It  may 
tutional,   although  I  doubl 
these  days,  that  question 

But,  there  are  many 
this  legislation  is  a  vast 
over  previous  recrganizatioji 
have    had    a    tendency. 
President  has  had  it,  to 
have  got  to  give  it  to  this 
the  way  we  have  been  acti^ig 
we  have  an  opportunity 
dent,  I  think,  has  acted  wisely 
ation  with  the  Congress 
ment,  to  make  provision  for 
if  necessary,  and  to  give 
portxmity  to  amend  his  own 
30  days,  because  of  either 
objection.  If  we  want  to 
proposal  and  he  does  not  wifrit 
it,  we  can  still  disapprove 
House  or  the  Senate 
back  to  the  President.  And 
it   back   to   us   without 
which  the  Congress,  or  either 
the  Congress,  objects  to;  or 
he  can  send  it  back  to  us  in 
a  legislative 
what  may  appear  to  be 
der  the  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  quest! 
gentleman    from    Texas    ( 
raised,  concerning  several 
consolidated,   or   where   onii 
proposal  may  be  bad  and 
good,  there  is  no  reason  why 
has  to  avoid  dissaproving  a 
tion  proposal  of  the  Presider  t 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
tee  headed  by  Chairman 
full  Committee  on 
tions,  also  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas, 
to  this  House  a  responsible 
which  the  vast  majority  o: 
cEin  support. 

As  one  of  the 
President's  own  initial  plan, 
over  the  solution  reached 
mittee.  It  is  a  vast 
previous  plans  in  years  gon« 
approved  by  the  President 

I  therefore  urge  the 
5045.  Again,  it  is  a  good 

We  can  disapprove  it, 
the  President,  and  hope 
dent  will  still  return  his 
by  deleting  that  portion  whfch 
to.  and  otherwise  amending 
fit. 
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ment, over  the  bill  which  I  joined  in 
introducing  on  behalf  of  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  follow  up  is 
that  in  the  past,  an  administration  could 
not  offer  an  amendment  to  a  pending 
reorganization  plan. 

Under  H.R.  5045  Members  of  Congress, 
who  are  opposed  to  a  plan  and  have  some 
disagreement  with  regard  to  some  parts 
of  the  plan,  they  can  testify  before  the 
committee,  this  gives  the  administration 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  plan  prior 
to  floor  consideration  for  a  vote  on  the 
final  disapproval  resolution. 

So  I  think  the  opportunity  for  amend- 
ment by  the  administration  is  a  good 
proposal,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned, 
because  it  does  let  us  cure  those  kinds  of 
defects  which  we  could  not  cure  with  the 
other  type  of  authority  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  because  of  the  cooperation  which 
I  hope  and  believe  will  exist  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  re- 
organization matters.  If  he  sees  that  the 
Congress  does  seriously  object  to  a  por- 
tion of  it,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
President  would  oCfer  an  appropriate 
amendment  to  his  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt)  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, yesterday  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs made  a  statement  regarding  H.R. 
5045,  the  bill  granting  the  President  au- 
thority to  transmit  to  the  Congress  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  acencies  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Chairman  Roberts  indicated  in  his 
statement  that  he  had  received  the  firm 
assurance  of  the  administration,  through 
Mr.  Bert  Lance,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  not  be 
affected  adversely  by  any  Presidential 
reorganization  plan. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Roberts  for  his 
initiative  in  seeking  out  Mr.  Lance  and 
clarifying  this  important  matter  with  the 
administration.  It  was  deeply  reassuring 
to  me  to  have  received  such  a  clear  and 
definite  commitment.  All  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  I  believe,  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  Republicans  in  the  House 
itself,  feel  very  strongly  about  the  right 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  exist 
separately  from  any  other  agency  or  de- 
partment. It  was  reassuring  to  the  no- 
tion of  bipartisanship  that  Democratic 
Members  seem  to  feel  just  as  strongly 


about  this  issue,  and  that  strong  leaders 
such  as  Chairman  Roberts  are  willing  to 
take  positive  steps  to  straighten  matters 
out  before  they  become  serious  problems. 

I  feel  satisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion's assurance,  given  through  Mr. 
Lance,  that  any  reorganization  will  not 
include  the  abolishment,  consolidation, 
or  transfer  of  functions  away  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  It  is  logical 
and  proper  to  maintain  the  VA's  sepa- 
rate status,  given  its  size  and  the  truly 
national  functions  it  performs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  needs  and  bene- 
fits of  our  more  than  30  million  veterans 
are  entitled  to  the  special  protection  and 
close  scrutiny  that  comes  from  having  an 
agency  devoted  exclusively  to  them. 
They  earned  this  protection  by  honoring 
the  judgments  of  our  Government  that 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  interrupt 
their  lives  in  its  service.  Many  of  them 
were  required  to  face  the  blood  and 
dread  of  battle.  They  honored  our  no- 
tion of  government  then,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  honor  their  sacri- 
fices now. 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the 
intent  of  Mr.  Ray  Roberts,  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee; 
Mr.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
and  myself  to  jointly  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  legislation  being  considered 
today.  H.R.  5045,  the  Executive  Reorga- 
nization Act,  specifically  to  exempt  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  any  pro- 
posed reorganization.  We  had  planned 
to  take  this  action  because  of  the  possi- 
bility their  functions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  might  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  until  1930 
that  the  United  States  finally  established 
the  VA  by  combining  the  various  veteran 
programs  that  were  scattered  through- 
out the  Federal  Government.  In  estab- 
lishing the  VA,  President  Hoover,  at  the 
direction  of  Congress,  took  this  action  to 
eliminate  the  chaotic  administrative 
situa"'on  that  existed  in  delivering  vet- 
eran programs. 

Recent  statements  by  members  of  the 
current  administration,  as  well  as  state- 
ments of  members  of  past  administra- 
tions, indicated  that  there  was  a  real 
possibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
returning  to  the  chaotic  pre- 1930  period 
by  spreading  the  veterans'  programs 
throughout  other  Government  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  had  de- 
cided to  offer  our  joint  amendment  to 
specifically  exempt  the  VA  from  reorga- 
nization. However,  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Bert  Lance,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  we  have  de- 
cided that  no  amendment  is  needed  or 
advised. 

On  Thursday,  March  24,  Mr.  Lance 
assured  Mr.  Roberts  that  if  we  did  not 
offer  our  amendment,  there  would  be  no 
attempt  at  reorganizing  the  VA. 

We  feel  that  this  commitment  by  the 
administration,  was  absolutely  essential, 
especially  in  view  of  Secretary  Califano's 
recently  announced  plan  to  include  vet- 
eran's compensation  and  pension  bene- 
fits as  part  of  his  welfare  reform  package. 
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This  commitment  guarantees  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  remain  as 
the  sjrmbol  of  our  Nation's  dedication 
and  gratitude  to  those  that  have  ser\ed 
their  country. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  First 
of  all,  let  me  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the 
stories  in  the  newspapers  may  have  given 
the  impression  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  being  an  obstructionist,  was 
giving  the  President  a  hard  time.  We  who 
have  served  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  on  the  committee  know  that  that 
is  not  true.  He  was  expre.ssing  a  long- 
held  opinion  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  procedure.  This  is  an 
opinion  that  I  think  he  has  expressed 
consistently  since  he  has  been  a  Member 
of  Congress.  So  he  raised  the  same  ob- 
jections as  he  would  have  whether  the 
President  who  opposed  the  extension  of 
this  authority  were  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, whether  he  were  friend  or  foe. 
One  thing  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
not  and  never  has  been  is  an  obstruc- 
tionist. He  did  not  throw  any  procedural 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
who  supported  the  President's  request. 
Just  as  in  the  last  Congress,  when  the 
gentleman  had  a  deep-seated  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  Federal  revenue 
sharing,  he  did  not  utilize  his  position 
to  throw  any  procedural  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  those  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee who  supported  that  extension  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing. 

I  think,  as  a  result  of  questions  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  we  have 
some  very  good  amendments  to  the  basic 
authority  of  the  President  contained  in 
the  bill  before  us,  in  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  plans  that  can  be  pending 
at  any  one  time.  A  somewhat  different 
limitation  was  added  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential authority  when  we  said  the  Pres- 
ident could  submit  no  more  than  one 
plan  every  30  days.  So  that  we  would  not 
be  inundated  with  too  many  plans  at  one 
time,  I  think  it  is  good  to  have  some  lim- 
itation on  the  frequency  with  which 
these  plans  are  sent  to  the  Congress. 

I  think,  also,  the  procedure  which 
makes  it  certain  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  as  a  body  to  vote  on  these 
questions,  should  any  Member  decide  to 
have  a  vote,  is  a  step  forward. 

It  certainly  is  in  tune  with  what  our 
committee  as  the  parent  committee  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  of 
the  Sunshine  in  Government  Act  has 
promulgated.  It  is  certainly  in  line  with 
the  philosophy  that  our  committee  has 
imposed  on  the  executive  branch  through 
various  pieces  of  legislation.  The  same 
theory  will  apply  here.  We  are  going  to 
have  an  open  legislative  process. 

I  tiiink  that  may.  by  the  way,  be  some- 
what in  contrast  with  the  frequency  with 
which  we  are  getting  legislation  on  the 
floor  with  rules  from  the  Committee  on 
Rxiles  that  are  closed  rules  and  do  not 


give  us  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  open 
legislative  performance  that  I  think 
should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. I  would  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  Speaker, 
and  the  members  of  the  majority  party 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  would  take  a 
page  from  the  book  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  give  us 
open  rules  on  legislation  so  that  when 
legislation  comes  out  here,  we  can  have 
votes  on  the  various  amendments  that 
Members  would  like  to  offer. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Brooks) 
for  being  a  leader,  and  I  hope  that  his 
leadership  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
Speaker  and  on  the  majority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  do  support  this  legislation.  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
ton), the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes  i  ,  and  other  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
for  the  President  at  a  time  when  it  ap- 
peared he  was  having  difficulty  finding 
majority  members  to  sponsor  it  for  him. 

1  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  President  can  get  help  from  the 
minority  party  in  this  Congress  when  we 
agree  with  his  objectives.  His  objective 
of  reorganizing  the  executive  branch  is 
one  of  the  areas  in  which  we  would  like 
to  help  him  fulfill  his  campaign  promise. 
The  next  one  we  would  like  to  remind 
him  of  is  his  promise  of  balancing  the 
budget.  We  would  like  to  give  him  all  the 
help  we  can  in  that  regard  as  well. 

Wherever  the  President  has  made 
promises  during  his  campaign  that  fit  in 
with  the  objectives  sought  by  the  minor- 
ity party,  he  can  count  on  our  help.  This 
is  the  first  of  several  instances  where  we 
will  be  happy  to  help  him  fulfill  his  cam- 
paign promises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  pass. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell*. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

As  contrasted  with  the  original  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  is  a  very  happy  and  welcome  com- 
promise brought  about  primarily  because 
of  the  willingness  of  the  chairman  of  tlie 
full  committee.  This  not  only  makes  his 
point  clear  with  respect  to  his  position 
on  the  legislation  but  also  to  be  very  will- 
ing to  work  out  differences  of  opinion 
that  existed  between  many  of  us  on  the 
committee  and  the  chaii-man  of  the 
committee. 

In  that  same  spirit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton),  for  working 
so  effectively  with  both  the  committee 
chairman  and  the  rest  of  us  who  were 
interested  in  the  President's  program  to 
accomplish  this  objective  in  the  best 
spirit  of  a  cooperative  effort  between  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  and 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extension  of  the 
reorganization  authority  represents  that 


kind  of  best  effort,  suid  I  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  ,  who 
played  a  very  important  part  in  bring- 
ing this  all  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  support  of 
H.R.  5045,  the  extension  of  reorganiza- 
tion authority  of  the  President  for  3 
years.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  on  the 
need  for  renewing  this  reorganization 
authority.  Increased  Government  ef- 
ficiency is  a  worthwhile  and  much- 
needed  goal,  and  President  Carter  has 
made  this  one  of  the  major  aims  of  his 
administration.  Yet  the  last  extension  of 
authority  expired  in  April  of  1973.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  current  need  for  ex- 
peditious action  on  this  matter. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
reorganization  legislation  which  was  in- 
troduced in  1949  was  proposed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  effectively  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  American 
political  system.  H.R.  5045  retains  a 
number  of  the  provisions  of  that  law.  for 
we  recognize  those  same  basic  needs  to- 
day. All  of  us  are  aware  of  examples  of 
bureaucratic  inefficiency,  overlapping 
jurisdictions,  unnecessary  expenditures, 
and  duphcation  of  efforts.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  average 
citizen  to  fight  his  way  through  this 
hodgepodge  of  Government  inefficiency. 
Simple,  coherent  organizational  struc- 
ture will  enable  appointed  officials  and 
civil  servants  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities more  easily  and  expeditiously, 
and,  further,  will  facihtate  the  perform- 
ance of  our  congressional  oversight 
functions. 

Necessarily,  some  of  our  traditional 
processes  must  be  altered  to  enable  us  to 
deal  more  efficiently  with  our  own  politi- 
cal complexities.  It  has  become  apparent 
once  again  that  our  executive  branch 
must  be  reorganized  so  that  it  may  more 
readily  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  public.  H.R.  5045  acts  upon 
those  needs.  The  bill,  in  fact,  adds  a  new 
congressional  intent  that  appropriate 
means  be  provided  by  the  President  for 
citizen  advice,  and  for  participation  in 
executive  reorganization. 

This  proposed  legislation  makes  ad- 
justments in  the  area  of  Presidential  and 
congressional  reorganization  authority. 
The  President  is  permitted  to  submit 
amendments  to  plans  during  the  first  30 
days  after  such  a  plan  is  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. One  prevalent  criticism  of  past 
reorganization  plans  has  been  the  re- 
strictive "no  amendment"  feature.  A  plan 
may  have  had  general  support  with  the 
exception  of  one  provision.  Thus,  smce 
no  mechanism  existed  for  the  President 
to  modify  or  amend  that  one  provision, 
the  entire  plan  had  to  be  rejected.  If  the 
President  submits  a  basically  sound  plan, 
he  should  Jiave  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect a  relatively  minor  but  imacceptable 
provision  or  to  withdraw  the  plan  if  it 
would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  the  nec- 
essary change  by  amendment.  The  plan 
does,  in  fact,  permit  the  President  to 
withdraw  a  plan  at  any  time  within  the 
60 -day  period  Congress  has  to  act.  In 
addition,  the  President  is  not  permitted 
to  have  more  than  three  plans  pend- 
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many  varied  opinions  to  be  hashed  and 
rehashed,  that  our  system  has  been  able 
to  maintain  its  legislative  effectiveness, 
and  to  continue  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  H.R.  5045  is  a  result 
of  such  intense  consideration,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  effective  compromise.  I 
strongly  urge  your  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
back  in  1948,  when  my  predecessor  in 
the  Congress,  who  was  also  my  father, 
authored  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
legislation,  the  Commission  on  the  Re- 
organization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Government,  and  created  in  that  legis- 
lation later  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  this  procedure  for 
providing  that  the  President  could  ask 
for  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  had  already 
been  In  effect  for  about  14  years,  be- 
cause the  first  authority  was  given  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the  depression 
era.  Now  we  come  to  a  further  revision 
of  the  legislation  which  will  now  pro- 
vide an  automatic  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  personally  do  not  think  that  auto- 
matic review  is  absolutely  necessary, 
although  there  are  some  on  the  com- 
mittee, including  our  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
who  feel  very  strongly  about  it.  I  honor 
their  concern  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  method,  but  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation  because  of  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  not  to  change  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch,  but, 
rather,  to  reorganize  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  most  effectively 
expedited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  at  home  want 
a  more  efficient,  a  leaner,  and  a  more 
effective  Government.  Some  of  the 
things  which  Government  does  are  not 
done  well,  but  this  legislation  will  help 
them  meet  what  should  be  the  objective 
of  all  of  us:  a  more  efficient,  a  quicker, 
and  a  more  effectively  operating 
Government. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Levitas)  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  also  to  congratulate  him 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  this  matter, 
and  I  would  like  also  to  congratulate  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  for  the 
substantial,  significant  input  that  he  has 
given  in  performing  a  real  service  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Nation  in  helping 
this  legislation  to  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally  I  would  like  to 
thank  and  conunend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  ,  who,  along  with 
me  and  several  others,  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  this  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill  now  pending  because  I  believe 
that  it  will  give  to  the  President  every 
tool  that  he  needs  to  bring  about  an 


effective  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  is  a  definite,  a  crying  need  for 
this  legislation.  The  American  people 
have  sensed  this  for  years,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  become  so  demand- 
ing that  Congress  is  prepared  to  act. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
new  President  and  this  Congress  will 
respond  to  these  demands.  The  Govern- 
ment needs  to  be  reorganized. 

As  the  priorities  and  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion change,  so  must  the  Institutions 
which  implement  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  seek  simplicity 
and  openness,  competence  and  coordina- 
tion, efficiency  and  economy. 

Civil  servants  and  political  officials  can 
do  their  work  better  when  their  respon- 
sibilities are  clearly  delineated  and  do 
not  overlap.  Members  of  the  Congress 
can  perform  more  effective  oversight  of 
Government  functions  and  programs 
when  they  are  arranged  in  simple  and 
coherent  organizational  patterns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  beneflt  from 
a  Government  which  is  less  complicated, 
which  can  be  understood,  and  which  can 
respond  to  their  priorities  and  to  their 
problems. 

Let  us  not  misunderstand   this,  Mr. 
Chairman.    Government   reorganization 
authority   or,   indeed,   Government   re- 
organization itself  is  no  solution  to  the 
problem;  but  it  is  a  beginning  point.  It 
is  a  point  where  we  can  take  all  of  the 
duplicative,  overlapping  functions  that 
are  spread  throughout  Government  and 
bring  them  together  in  one  place  so  that 
these  programs  can  serve  the  people  they 
are  designed  to  serve  and  so  that  we  in 
the  Congress  can  make  certain  that  these 
programs  are  doing  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  do  instead  of  having  a  bloated 
hodgepodge  of  agencies  and  bureaus  now 
trying  to  carry  out  a  somewhat  muddled 
and  ineffectively  operated  series  of  pro- 
grams and  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  substan- 
tial congressional  control  over  reorgani- 
zation. Not  only  will  the  President  have 
to  submit  each  plan  to  the  Congress,  and 
only  three  at  one  time  can  be  pending, 
but  either  House  of  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  reject  any  plan  that  the  Presi- 
dent submits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  substantial  congressional 
control. 

During  the  hearings  on  these  plans  as 
they  come  into  either  House,  there  will 
be  deficiencies  from  time  to  time  that 
will  be  pointed  out.  Under  the  excellent 
proposal  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  the  President  will 
be  empowered  to  make  changes  in  these 
plans  and  amend  them  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  congressional  input  into 
this  process. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  guaranteed  vote,  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  consider  any  plan 
pending  before  the  committee,  assures 
that  nothing  can  happen  without  the 
American  people's  knowing  the  position 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  There 
can  be  no  pay  raise  type  of  legislation 
by  inaction  because  the  matter  will  have 
to  come  before  this  House  for  a  vote. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  constitutionality  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was  Samuel 
Johnson  who  said,  "Patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrels." 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  also  true  that 
argiunents  and  questions  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  matters  may  be  the  last 
refuge  for  some  people  who  are  not  really 
In  favor  of  the  substantive  legislation. 

I  suggest  that  the  constitutional  Is- 
sue here  is  one  that  will  be  decided  ulti- 
mately by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  I  were  as  certain  and  as  posi- 
tive of  the  outcome  of  the  constitutional 
questions  as  some  of  my  colleagues  ap- 
pear to  be,  but  let  me  say  that  during 
the  40  years  In  which  one-House  vetoes 
have  been  incorporated  into  legislation 
time  after  time,  there  has  never  been  a 
successful  suit  brought  which  has  held 
that  to  be  unconstitutional.  Indeed  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  up  to  this  point 
in  their  opinions  have  indicated  that  it 
is  fair,  right  and  constitutional  and  this 
indicates  that  the  constitutionality  of 
one-House  vetoes  will  be  upheld. 

This  Congress  has,  for  years,  delegated 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  make  proposals  and  to 
send  them  back  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
right  to  make  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.   BROOKS.   I  yield    1    additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  delegation  of 
authority  is  not  a  new  matter.  Indeed, 
we  have  delegated  to  many  agencies  of 
the  Government  the  power  to  rewrite 
laws  ipe  call  rules.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
absolutely  fitting  and  necessary  that  we 
begin  exercising  our  one-House  vetoes. 
The  arguments  we  sometimes  hear 
against  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill 
are  the  following: 

The  opponents  say  it  delegates  too 
much  authority  to  the  President. 

The  power  to  reorganize  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  an  inherent  power  of  the 
President.  Chairman  Brooks  pointed  out 
in  his  opening  statement  that — 

No  President  should  assume  that  this  au- 
thority Ls  his  automatically  because  other 
Presidents  had  It. 

This  is  indeed  true,  and  for  the  last 
2  years  of  his  term.  President  Nixon  did 
not  have  it,  and  we  never  gave  this  au- 
thority to  President  Ford. 

Therefore,  this  "power"  becomes  the 
President's  only  because  the  Congress 
grants  itr— and  for  a  strictly  limited  time 
period  and  with  strict  limitations  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  authority.  Without  this 
legislative  mandate,  the  President  is 
powerless  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
structure  of  tlie  Government  except 
through  the  time-consuming  legislative 
process.  We  are  mandating  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  plans  to  reorganize  which 
we  can  reject  or  approve.  The  legislative 
passage  of  this  bill  with  the  consent  of 


the  President  is  the  legislative  charter 
for  reorganization. 

Some  opponents  argue  that  the  con- 
gressional veto  violates  the  "presenta- 
tion clause"  of  the  Constitution,  article  I, 
section  7,  clause  3,  which  requires  that — 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  .  .  .  shall 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

The  second  major  argument  is  that 
the  device  violates  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government. 

Opponents  of  the  congressional  veto 
argue  that  a  congressional  veto  device 
violates  the  "Presentation  clause"  in  that 
the  congressional  disapproval  of  the 
proposed  Executive  action,  however  that 
disapproval  may  be  formally  expressed, 
is  not  itself  presented  to  the  President  as 
required  by  the  Constitution.  This  failure 
to  present  the  congressional  disapproval 
of  the  proposed  action  to  the  President 
also,  opponents  would  argue,  subverts  the 
President's  constitutional  veto  author- 
ity. 

The  "presentation  clause"  has  been 
complied  with  in  that  the  underlying  en- 
abling statute  is  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  passage  of  a  resolution,  order, 
or  vote  signifying  congressional  disap- 
proval of  the  proposed  Executive  action 
need  not  be  presented  to  the  President 
because  it  is  not  legislation  which  re- 
quires a  new  submission  to  the  President 
within  the  meaning  of  the  "presentation 
clause."  This  argument  is  supported  by 
reference  to  Justice  White's  concurring 
opinion  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo.  In 
Buckley,  Justice  White  strongly  sup- 
ported the  constitutionality  of  the  con- 
gressional veto.  Justice  White,  in  strongly 
worded  dicta,  stated: 

I  would  not  view  the  power  of  either  House 
to  disapprove  as  equivalent  to  legislation  or 
to  an  order,  resolution  or  vote  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  .  .  .  Itjhe  pro- 
vision for  congressional  disapproval  of  agency 
regulations  does  not  appear  to  transgress 
the  constitutional  design,  at  lea.st  where  the 
President  has  ai^reed  to  legislation  establish- 
ing the  disapproval  procedure  or  the  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  over  his  veto.  It 
would  be  considerably  different  If  Congress 
Itself  purported  to  adopt  and  propound  reg- 
ulations by  the  action  of  both  HoiLses.  But 
here  no  action  of  either  House  is  required 
for  the  agency  rule  to  go  Into  effect  and  the 
veto  power  of  the  President  does  not  appear 
to  be  implicated. 

The  "presentation  clause"  does  not  ap- 
ply in  any  case  because  the  retention  of 
a  congressional  veto  over  the  exercise  of 
authority  granted  to  the  Executive  is 
merely  a  condition  subsequent,  the  lack 
of  congressional  disapproval  constitut- 
ing the  event  which  must  be  satisfied  in 
order  for  the  terms  of  the  enabling 
statute  to  become  legally  effective.  A  con- 
gressional "veto"  to  review  executive  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  a  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive powers  to  the  Executive  is  simply 
conditional  legislation  well  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
enact. 

Congress  may  condition  delegations  of 
power  any  way  short  of  actual  violation 


of  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  that  the  legislative  veto  does 
not  do  so.  Further  they  point  to  the 
"necessary  and  proper"  clause  of  article 
I,  under  which  Congress  has  power  to 
make  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  both  its  own  "and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof."  The 
President  is  an  "officer"  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  the  clause  is  taken  to 
mean  what  it  says,  then  the  ultimate 
power  rests  in  Congress— and  the  legisla- 
tive veto  is  valid.  Proponents  of  this  view, 
accordingly,  wish  to  continue  the  blend- 
ing of  p>owers  under  the  Constitution — 
the  system  of  "checks  and  balances." 

Our  views  gain  support  from  Pressler 
v.  Simon,  decided  by  a  three-judge 
Federal  court  in  October  1976.  The  court 
rules  that  Pressler's  challenge  to  a  con- 
gressional salary  statute  could  not  stand, 
relying  in  part  on  the  "necessary  and 
proper'  clause.  Said  the  coxu-t:  "The 
Constitution  is  not  to  be  parsed  in  the 
narrow,  rigid,  pedantic  manner  of  a  stat- 
ute. It  must  remain  flexible  and  adapt- 
able," preserving  "a  flexible  approach  to 
government  that  would  facilitate  accom- 
modation to  changing  conditions  and  ex- 
perience." 

The  congressional  veto  is  a  means  by 
which,  in  Madison's  words,  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  "obliged  to  control  itself." 
A  necessary  pragmatic  adjustment  to 
complex  problems  of  Government,  it  en- 
ables urgent  tasks  to  be  accomplished 
with  a  measure  of  accoimtabillty. 

The  case  of  Currin  v.  Wallace.  306  U.S. 
1  (1939).  would  appear  to  support  this 
argument.  The  case  concerned  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of 
1935,  49  Stat.  731,  which,  in  pertinent 
part,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  designate  markets  where  to- 
bacco was  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  auc- 
tion. The  Secretary  could  only  authorize 
such  a  market  if  two-thirds  of  the  to- 
bacco growers,  voting  at  a  prescribed  ref- 
erendum, favored  it.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  act.  holding  that  the  provision 
for  a  referendum  was  simply  a  condition 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  regulation, 
and  did  not  involve  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  legislative  power. 

If  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e  could  be  conditioned  upon  the 
vote  of  tobacco  growers,  then  actions  by 
other  officers  of  the  Executive  could  like- 
wise be  conditioned  upon  the  subsequent 
vote  of  the  Congress  or  one  of  its  com- 
mittees. This  reasoning  was  employed  by 
supporters  of  the  legislative  veto  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  Executive  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1939  <53  Stat.  562  •.  The 
House  report  on  the  bill  stated: 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a  con- 
current resolution  Is  the  contingency  upon 
which  the  reorganizations  take  effect.  Their 
taking  effect  Is  not  becau.se  the  President 
orders  them.  That  the  taking  effect  of  action 
legislative  In  character  may  be  dependent 
upon  conditions  or  contingencies  is  well 
recognized.  The  latest  pronouncement  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  subject  is  in  [Currin 
V.  Wallace,  306  US.  I  (1939)  |.  That  case  up- 
held the  validity  of  a  referendum  of  farmers 
which  determined  whether  the  Secretary  of 
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executive  branch  agencies  and  officials  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  which, 
when  they  go  into  effect,  have  the  force 
of  law.  We  have  the  constitutional  direc- 
tive to  fashion  our  legislation  as  we  see 
fit,  and  are  well  within  our  rights  to  de- 
mand conditions  imder  which  that  leg- 
islation goes  into  effect. 

Such  a  condition  also  guarantees  us 
necessary  oversight  powers  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  a  de- 
vice which  allows  us  to  maintain  control 
over  the  necessary  delegations  of  author- 
ity which  we  allow.  Just  as  this  bill  is 
constitutional  so  also  Is  the  bill  to  give 
Congress  a  one-House  legislative  veto 
over  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  myriad  of  agencies  under  dele- 
gated authority. 

I  suggest  this  Is  legislation  that  the 
American  people  want.  They  want  the 
Government  reorganized  and  stream- 
lined and  they  want  It  boiled  down  to  a 
meaningful  and  effective  implement  of 
public  policy.  This  is  the  opportunity  for 
us  to  exercise  our  vote  and  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcrni  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  H.R.  5045.  My 
opposition  Is  based  upon  constitutional 
grounds.  The  legislation  we  consider  to- 
day is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  leading 
constitutional  scholars  and  In  the  opin- 
ion of  at  least  this  legislator,  unconsti- 
tutional. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  American 
people  wish  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reorganized.  I  certainly  share  their 
desire  for  a  leaner,  trimmer,  more  effi- 
cient executive  bureaucracy.  However,  I 
seriously  doubt  If  given  the  choice,  the 
American  people  would  opt  for  imcon- 
stitutional  reorganization. 

Why  this  House  would  consider  taking 
an  unconstitutional  route  to  a  desirable 
end  Is  beyond  my  understanding.  Article 
1,  section  1  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
places  all  legislative  power  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congress.  Article  1, 
section  7  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
states  that  bills  are  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  or  disapproval.  In  other  words, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  President  is 
empowered  to  propose  legislation  to  Con- 
gress. But  for  a  proposal  to  become  law, 
it  must  be  specifically  approved  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  legisla- 
tion we  consider  today,  although  at- 
tempting to  satisfy  these  constitutional 
mandates  fails  to  do  so  and  the  result 
is  an  unnecessary  and  unwise  abdication 
of  legislative  prerogative  and  responsi- 
bility. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  told  the  com- 
mittee as  it  cleared  H.R.  5045  that  it  was 
"the  best  unconstitutional  bill  you  could 
draw  up." 

Prof.  Phillip  Kurland,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  constitutional  scholars 
told  the  Legislation  and  National  Securi- 


ty Subcommittee,  "The  question  that  I 
have  been  asked  to  address  is  whether 
Congress  can  authorize  the  President  to 
write  legislation  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  law  unless  a  majority  of  either 
House  of  Congress  votes  against  accept- 
ing It  as  law.  The  plain  and  simple 
answer  Is  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  provide  for  such  a  lawmaking  pro- 
cedure." 

Another  outstanding  legal  scholar, 
Prof.  Lawrence  Tribe  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  testified  that  the  legislative 
veto  procedure  Is  unconstitutional. 

And  what  reasons  are  we  given  for 
taking  so  questionable  a  course  of  ac- 
tion? First,  we  are  told  in  the  committee 
report  that  the  risks  are  worth  taking 
because  the  expected  results  are  cost 
reduction,  improved  management  and 
better  services  to  the  public.  In  other 
words,  the  Constitution  should  be 
sacrificed  to  efficiency.  Not  a  very  con- 
vincing argument.  Professor  Tribe  put 
it  well.  He  said  that  "the  price  of  ignor- 
ing the  Constitution  when  its  structures 
seem  Inconvenient  would  be  even  higher 
than  the  price  of  making  do  with  the 
Government's  present  organization,  im- 
perfect though  It  plainly  is." 

Second,  we  are  told  that  the  procedure 
is  no  different,  except  perhaps  better, 
than  the  reorganization  power  granted 
to  previous  modern  Presidents.  And  In 
some  practical  way  that  seems  to  be  a 
partial  answer  to  the  constitutional 
question  and  is  a  stronger  argument. 
But  not  strong  enough.  The  models  of 
the  past  on  which  H.R.  5045  is  based 
were  drafted  in  times  less  sensitive  to 
the  need  to  define  congressional  re- 
responslbilltles  and  limit  executive  au- 
thority. When  the  Congress  refused  to 
extend  the  reorganization  power  In 
1973.  It  did  so  In  the  belief  that  legisla- 
tive prerogatives  were  being  reasserted. 
Are  we  not  to  abandon  that  progress 
toward  being  more  responsive  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people? 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  the  real  argu- 
ment for  circumventing  constitutional 
provisions  In  the  matter  of  reorganiza- 
tion Is  a  distrust  of  Congress'-  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  act  in  a  positive 
manner.  Just  as  we  were  told  when  the 
pay  raise  came  in  through  the  back  door 
and  just  as  we  have  been  told  why  we 
cannot  have  open  rules  on  certain  bills, 
we  are  not  be  be  trusted  to  act  responsi- 
bly. Entrenched  Interests  would  force  us 
to  thwart  the  public  will.  We  must  be 
spared  the  political  discomfort  of  voting 
yea  or  nay.  We  must  be  protected  from 
ourselves.  Only  the  President  knows 
what  is  best  in  the  area  of  reorganiza- 
tion. To  believe  that  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  question  each  Member's  reason  for 
being  here.  If  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
represent  the  people  by  doing  what  is 
right  and  what  is  responsible,  then  the 
Constitution  has  no  real  meaning. 

But  it  does  have  meaning.  And  with 
what  we  do  here  today,  we  can  breathe 
new  life  into  that  meaning.  We  can  do  so 
by  assuring  that  the  reorganization  of 
Government  is  carried  out  In  the 
straightforward  manner  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution. 
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There  Is  a  wholly  practical  reason  for 
rejecting  the  unconstitutional  approach 
offered  by  H.R.  5045.  In  a  study  of  the 
legislative  veto  procedure  released  re- 
cently, the  author,  John  R.  Bolton,  makes 
a  point  which  cannot  be  ignored  about 
the  need  to  reject  the  methods  adopted 
In  the  recent  past  for  govemmental  reor- 
ganization. He  states.  "There  is  a  sub- 
stantial risk  posed  by  the  traditional 
formulation  of  the  reorganization  acts. 
Should  the  legislative  veto  be  declared 
unconstitutional  or  should  it  be  held  that 
the  delegation  of  power  to  the  President 
were  invalid,  the  entire  reorganization 
plan  would  be  In  jeopardy.  Since  any  de- 
cision would  come  only  after  significant 
rearrangement  had  likely  already  oc- 
curred, such  a  decision  would  have  grave 
consequences,  and  it  would  perhaps  cause 
serious  Impairment  to  the  workings  of 
many  governmental  agencies.  Why  such 
an  immense  risk  should  be  incurred 
when  the  constitutionally  safe  alterna- 
tive of  following  the  normal  legislative 
process — with  considerable  Presidential 
advice— Is  easily  available  has  nowhere 
been  explained." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  are  other 
Members  who  share  concerns  about  H.R. 
5045  similar  to  my  own.  At  an  appropri- 
ate time  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute  to  this  legis- 
lation. That  substitute  will  give  this 
House  an  opportunity  to  proceed  with  re- 
organization but  in  a  completely  consti- 
tutional manner.  We  owe  the  country 
and  our  constituents  no  less. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Drinan)  . 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks')  , 
for  the  improvements  that  he  has  made 
in  this  bill.  But  I  share  some  of  the  res- 
ervations of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker).  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  I  did,  in  fact,  vote  for 
this  bill  but  with  a  certain  uneasiness, 
a  certain  reluctance.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  Its  unconstitutionality  Is 
not  as  clear  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  seems  to  suggest.  This  bill 
does  protect  the  power  of  each  Member 
of  this  House  to  require,  if  he  so  desires, 
a  vote  on  the  floor  in  a  highly  privileged 
motion.  We  are  not.  therefore,  stating 
that  a  vote  cannot  be  taken  but  that  for 
15  days  each  Member  has  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  get  a  vote,  if  he  so  desires. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  serious 
reservations  which  I  have.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  bicameralism,  that  great 
compromise  of  1787,  does  mean  that  one 
House  is  not  enough,  that  legislation 
must  be  ratified  by  both  Houses  before 
it  goes  to  the  desk  of  the  President. 

Second.  I  wonder  sadly  why  it  was 
not  possibly  to  undertake  reorganization 
through  the  normal  legislative  process. 

Third.  I  wonder  why  we  must  fiirt  with 
possibly  unconstitutional  laws  and  risk 
the  possibility  that  they  could  be  struck 
down  by  the  courts  on  the  basis  that  one 
House  alone  is  able  to  veto  the  Presi- 
dent. But  with  a  certain  sadness  I  vote 


for  this  legislation.  However.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  have  asserted  more 
vigorously  the  power  of  this  House  to 
exercise  supervision  and  oversight.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  have  asserted  that 
much  more  vigorously. 

I  had  hoped  that  our  right  and  duty 
to  insist  that  the  legislative  objectives 
which  we  write  into  law  be  implemented 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  have  been  carried  out  in  a 
more  clear  and  forceful  way.  But  let  us 
hope  that  we  have  here  not  taken  a  con- 
stitutional short  cut.  In  the  future,  how- 
ever, the  efficacy  of  this  legislation  will 
depend  upon  our  vigilance  in  making 
certain  that  the  Congress  will  not  allow 
the  power  of  this  great  body  to  be  eroded 
in  the  name  of  efficiency  or  convenience 
or  consistency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue  to  be 
troubled  by  this  legislation.  To  be  sure 
its  purpose  is  beneficial  and  the  results 
may  well  produce  a  sounder,  more  effi- 
cient Federal  Government.  Reorganiza- 
tion plans  may  even  save  the  taxpayers 
some  money,  although  I  doubt  whether 
the  size  of  those  economies  will  reach 
the  proportions  described  by  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  restructuring.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  see  any  savings  reinvested  in 
needed  programs  which  now  are  inade- 
quately funded. 

Nonetheless  a  certain  uneasiness  still 
lingers  about  the  bill,  largely  because  it 
gives  to  the  executive  branch  so  much 
legislative  power  without  any  real  checks. 
The  requirements  for  public  input  are, 
for  the  most  part,  hortatory.  The  con- 
gressional review  process  Is  truncated 
and  operates  under  the  severest  of  time 
binds.  The  one  House  veto  provision  is 
constitutionally  suspect.  Consequently 
the  provisions  in  H.R.  5045  should  make 
us  all  at  least  a  little  bit  uneasy. 

In  the  House  report — No.  95-105 — ac- 
companying this  bill,  I  have  at  some 
length  set  out  my  reservations  about  this 
legislation.  See  additional  views  at  pages 
39-43.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  track  here  what  was  said  there.  But 
there  are  a  few  other  matters  barely  ex- 
plored in  the  report  which  are  worthy  of 
comment  at  this  point. 

First,  the  argument  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  pne  House  veto  pre- 
serves the  "principle  of  bicameralism"  is 
still  unpersuasive.  It  assumes  that  merely 
Riving  each  House  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
approve a  reorganization  plan  Is  con- 
stitutionally sufficient  to  satisfy  the  great 
compromise  of  1787.  It  assumes  further 
that  the  only  values  at  stake  are  those 
inherent  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches. 

So  long  as  the  two  branches  are  agree- 
able to  this  new  arrangement,  it  appears 
the  Attorney  General  would  say  it  is  con- 
stitutional. That  is  a  rather  curious  view 
of  the  Constitution,  it  seems  to  me.  as  it 
has  never  been  thought  that  concurrence 
of  Congress  and  the  President  on  any 
matter  resolved  entirely  an  issue  of  con- 
stitutional dimension.  "Sweetheart"  ar- 
rangements of  this  sort  are  not  favored 
in  labor  law  and  I  see  no  reason  to  favor 
them  when  questions  of  this  magnitude 
hang  In  the  balance. 


To  begin,  the  "principle  of  bicamer- 
alism" implicates  at  least  two  other 
parties:  the  States  and  the  people.  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  the  judicial  branch 
may  well  declare  the  law  unconstitution- 
al and  remove  once  and  for  all  the  one 
House  veto  provision.  But  in  the  Interim 
we  must  take  account  of  the  impact  of 
that  device  on  the  States  and  the  people. 
Once  we  recognize  the  Senate  as  the 
body  representing  the  50  States  and  the 
House  as  the  body  representing  the  peo- 
ple, it  will  immediately  become  apparent 
that  legislative  action  requiring  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  only  one  House 
impairs  the  interests  of  one  of  those 
parties.  If  action  may  be  taken  by  the 
Senate  alone,  the  people  suffer.  Con- 
versely if  only  House  action  Is  mandated, 
the  States  are  adversely  affected. 

In  either  case,  the  important  check  ex- 
ercised by  one  body  against  the  other  is 
lost  and  the  States  or  the  people  become 
the  ultimate  losers.  Even  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5045,  a  reorganization 
plan  may  become  effective  without  either 
body  taking  any  action.  In  .such  cases, 
both  the  people  and  the  States  v.ill  be 
excluded  from  the  governmental  process. 
That  is  a  result  which  makes  me  nervous. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  thetie  ques- 
tions have  arisen  In  1932  Congre.ss  gave 
the  President  reorganization  authority 
with  a  one  House  veto  provision.  Within 
6  months  Attorney  Gen.  William  Mitchell 
stated  that  it  "rai.-.es  a  grave  question  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  entire  provision  in 
the  act  of  June  30,  1932.  for  Executive 
reorganization  of  governmental  func- 
tions." 37  Op.  AG.  56,  63-64.  Soon  there- 
after Congress  repealed  that  section  of 
the  law.  while  continuing  to  give  the 
President  reorganization  powers. 

This  history  furnishes  the  administra- 
tion with  its  final  argument  on  consti- 
tutionality. Since  Congress  may  validly 
delegate  to  the  President  the  whole  au- 
thority to  reorganize  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, it  is  said,  then  it  surely  can  give  the 
President  part  of  tliat  power  while  re- 
serving a  part  fof-  itself.  That  conten- 
tion has  some  surface  appeal.  But  it  Is 
simply  not  true  that  because  Congress 
may  validly  exercise  its  power.s  in  whole 
it  may  also  exercLse  them  in  part. 

For  example.  Congress  may  enact  leg- 
islation providing  funds  for  public 
schools.  I  do  not  think  it  could  limit  that 
aid  only  to  Institutions  which  practice 
racial  discrimination.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution. Congress  may,  in  times  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  when  the  public  safety 
requires  It,  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  I  doubt  if  it  could 
be  suspended  only  for  Members  of  one 
political  party. 

Those  who  argue  that  what  is  given  In 
whole  is  also  given  in  part  Ignore  a  fun- 
damental precept  of  the  Constitution: 
powers  that  appear  to  be  unrestricted  In 
one  clause  are  frequently  limited  by  an- 
other. So  it  is  with  reorganization.  It 
may  be  that  Congre-ss  may  delegate  the 
entire  reorganization  authority  to  the 
President  witliout  running  afoul  of  arti- 
cle I.  section  1.  But  if  it  seeks  to  give  only 
part  of  that  power,  it  may  abridge  article 
I,  section  7,  unless  it  requires  that  the  re- 
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served  authority  be 
tively  by  both  Houses. 

Unless   the  President 
under  H.R.  5045  or  unless 
Clare  it  unconstitutional, 
gress  will  not  revisit  thes^ 
reorganization    authority 
again.  In  the  absence  of 
clause,  and  with  the 
nition  that  if  the  one 
fails,  the  whole  act  fails. 
we  will  be  looking  at  the 
than  we  think. 

But  that  is  idle  speculat 
the  future  will  accuratel> 
now  we  must  be  content 
examination  of  the 
volved  and  an  expressio^i 
sional  purpose  that  the 
be  a  full  partner  in         . 
power  is  abused,  it  will 
to  withdraw  it  entirely 
scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  Constitution,  however 
the  conduct  of  modern 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr 
minutes  to  the  gentleman 
vania  (Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers) 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS 
I  rise  to  ask  a  few  question ; 
man  of  the  committee  if 
the  attention  of  the 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 
Mr.  BROOKS.  The 
Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS, 
with  respect   to  this   reo 
have  some  concern  about 
during  reorganization  of 
Sunshine  Act  that  we 
Is  my  understanding  ... 
deliberations  with  respect 
tion  which  an  agency 
taking  to  advise  the 
positions  would  have  to  .. 
the  rules  of  the  Sunshine 
requiring  public  meetings, 
meetings  that  the  Presiden 
the  White  House  at  his 
would  not  have  to  meet 
the  Sunshine  Act?  Has  .. 
dressed  in  the  gentleman' 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not 
any  connection.  The  Sun4i 
plies  to  a  collective  body, 
collective  body  resolution 
thorizing  a  delegation  of  . 
to  the  President  so  he  can 
ganization  plans. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS, 
the  agency  normally 
act  was  asked  to  submit  to 
certain  suggestions  for 
would  its  meetings  have 
open  discussion  as  requirec 
shine  Act? 

Mr.    BROOKS.    The 
open  and  were  widely  pub 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS 
cies?  I  am  not  asking  about 
sional  committee. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  The  door 
room  was  full. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS, 
ing  about  the  work  of  . 
I  am  asking  with  respect 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS, 
gentleman  from  New  York 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  question  the  gentleman  is  asking  has 
to  do  with  the  applicability  of  the  sun- 
shine law  that  we  passed  last  year.  That 
applies  to  collegial  bodies  where  they 
are  headed  by  two  or  more  people.  That 
is  not  applicable  here,  so  the  law  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  question  the 
gentleman  is  asking.  As  to  whether  or 
not  the  information  that  is  derived  from 
within  the  agency  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  would  have  to  be  done  In  the 
open,  that  law  would  not  apply  to  that 
situation. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  agencies  had  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  open  unless 
they  are  White  House  meetings.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  an 
agency  coming  within  the  purview  of 
the  definition  of  the  Sunshine  bill  actu- 
ally holds  an  official  meeting  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  official  position  to  answer  a 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  their  official  po- 
sition, It  is  my  understanding  they  would 
have  to  hold  that  meeting  in  the  open, 
and  they  would. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  It  was  my  effort 
to  get  some  understanding  as  to  that. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  that  would  not  ap- 
ply for  example  to  the  Department  of 
HEW.  It  applies  only  to  certain  agencies 
which  are  included  In  that  bill. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  So  there  are 
cases  in  fact  where  the  Sunshine  Act  is 
going  to  have  to  be  complied  with  by  the 
Administration,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  indicated  here. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  sorry. 
I  did  not  say  that.  I  did  not  say  there 
was  any  requirement  under  the  Sun- 
shine Act  having  to  do  with  this  reorga- 
nization. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  asked  and  the 
gentleman  answered  It  would  apply,  and 
the  gentleman  I  understood  answered 
that  the  agency  would  have  to  comply. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  they  hold  a  meeting 
for  that  purpose,  yes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Sun- 
shine bill  only  applies  to  those  agencies 
defined  in  that  legislation.  The  point  I 
am  making  is  the  agencies  normally  cov- 
ered in  the  reorganization  are  not  cov- 
ered in  that  bill.  If  there  Is  only  one 
agency  head,  like  EPA,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  then  that  agency 
is  not  required  to  comply  with  the  Sun- 
shine Act.  It  is  only  those  agencies  which 
have  two  or  more  directors,  such  as  the 
PPC  and  the  SEC. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 
Last  year  and  this  year  we  have  attached 
to  a  number  of  authorization  bills  a  gov- 
ernment in  sunshine  and  financial  dis- 
closure provisions.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing if  they  are  set  in  the  law  referring 
to  certain  authorizations,  even  if  those 
authorizations  are  transferred  between 


agencies  or  out  of  agencies  of  one  kind  or 
another,  whoever  handles  those  author- 
izations will  have  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  those  financial  disclosure 
provisions? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
answer  the  gentleman  this  way.  The  re- 
organization plan  and  authorization  we 
present  here  today  does  not  change  any 
substantive  law  with  regard  to  open 
meetings.  If  they  are  there  now,  they 
would  have  to  comply  with  them. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  am  speaking 
to  another  subject,  that  of  conflict  of 
interest. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  say  the  same 
statement  I  just  made  is  applicable  with 
any  other  law  that  governs  financial 
disclosure. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  It  does  not 
change  the  law? 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  does  not  change  the 
law. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5045.  the  Executive  Re- 
organization Act  of  1977.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  believe  one  of  the  things  this 
country  needs  desperately  right  now  Is 
some  sort  of  reorganization  authority  in 
the  executive  branch.  All  of  us  recognize 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  as 
efficient  as  it  could  be,  not  as  organized 
as  it  could  be,  not  sis  responsive  as  it 
must  be.  H.R.  5045  gives  to  the  President 
the  authority  to  take  the  initiative  to 
change  the  situation.  The  bill  goes  no 
further  than  that. 

I  suspect  there  are  few  in  this  Chamber 
who  would  dlsargee  with  the  need  for 
some  sort  of  reorganization  authority  in 
the  Executive.  Such  authority  has  been 
missing  in  the  Executive  since  1973  when 
the  1949  Reorganization  Act  expired, 
the  differences  arise  over  the  best  form 
in  which  to  grant  that  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  be- 
cause it  gives  the  President  the  authority 
he  needs  to  carry  out  the  tasks  we  elected 
him  to  do,  the  same  authority  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives since  President  Truman  have 
enjoyed.  This  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  partners  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  difficult  task  of  overwhelming 
the  bureaucracy.  We  must  not  miss  that 
opportunity. 

H.R.  5045  does  not  give  the  President 
a  free  reign.  This  bill  is  not  a  threat  to 
our  system  of  government  by  three 
separate  branches.  In  addition  to  its 
provisions  allowing  Congress  to  disap- 
prove any  reorganization  plans,  the 
legislation  contains  restraints  on  the 
President's  ability  to  afifect  executive 
departments,  independent  regulatory 
agencies,  enforcement  functions,  or 
statutory  authority.  Even  with  this  re- 
organization authority,  the  President 
cannot  increase  an  agency's  function  or 
Increase  a  term  of  office  provided  by 
law.  This  bill  will  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  make  government  effi- 
cient— it  will  definitely  not  give  him 
emperor-like  power  over  all  govern- 
ment. The  Congress  will  be  a  full  part- 
ner in  any  changes  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
this  bill  and  I  urge  my  fellow  members 
to  do  likewise.  During  his  campaign, 
the  President  expressed  a  great  concern 
over    the    way    Government    operates. 
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Many  of  us  in  oiu-  own  campaigns  ex- 
pressed that  same  concern.  By  approv- 
ing this  bill  we  put  that  concern  into 
action.  I  urge  this  body  to  give  the 
President  the  tools  he  needs  to  start 
this  difficult  job. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  President 
Carter  deserves  our  support  in  his  re- 
quest for  authority  to  reorganize  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  subject 
to  congressional  veto.  A  major  theme 
of  his  election  campaign  was  the  pro- 
mise to  achieve  reorganization  of  Gov- 
ernment for  more  efficient  attention  to 
national  needs,  and  he  won  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  make  this  effort. 

As  members  of  Congress,  we  know 
the  frustration  of  watching  programs 
become  stifled  by  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tions of  competing  agencies.  We  know 
something  of  the  waste  that  occurs 
when  agencies  have  duplicate  responsi- 
bilities. We  should  recognize  the  need 
for  consolidation  of  similar  functions 
and  clear  definitions  of  authority. 

I  will  never  forget  my  shock  at  seeing 
a  chart  that  attempted  to  show  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It 
appeared  as  a  giant  web  spun  by  a  de- 
ranged spider,  with  hundreds  of  lines 
interconnected  in  odd  ways. 

I  hope  that  President  Carter  can  bring 
some  order  to  the  chaos  that  prevails  in 
many  functions  of  Government,  and  I 
certainly  Intend  to  give  him  the  chance 
I  support  H.R.  5045. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  get  on  with  the  establish- 
ment of  zero-base  budgeting,  which 
would  require  every  Federal  activity  to 
justify  its  existence,  and  its  cost  relative 
to  its  accomplishments. 

For  many  years,  Congress  has  pro- 
moted, or  at  least  tolerated,  a  prolifera- 
tion of  programs  and  Federal  bureaucra- 
cies, many  of  which  achieve  very  little. 
Federal  spending  has  soared  incredibly, 
now  equaling  about  $1  bUlion  from  every 
congressional  district  or  $4,000  per  tax- 
payer. 

Frankly.  I  am  most  disturbed  at  that 
kind  of  impact  on  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  the  taxpayers  I  represent, 
especially  when  I  refiect  on  Federal  out- 
lays for  programs  of  minimal  value  or 
programs  that  should  be  State  and  local 
responsibilities. 

We  have  built  an  enormous  govern- 
mental apparatus  in  Washington.  The 
scope  of  it  is  beyond  the  control  of  Con- 
gress and  Presidents,  and  it  is  costing 
our  people  a  terrible  price  in  direct  taxa- 
tion and  the  indirect  tax  of  inflation. 

I  hope  that  President  Carter  can  exer- 
cise at  least  some  control  over  this  oc- 
topus and  its  costs,  and  I  am  voting  to 
give  him  that  opportunity.  I  intend  to 
assist  him  in  every  way  possible  to 
achieve  efficient  operation  of  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5045,  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1977.  Few 
issues  have  generated  such  widespread 
bipartisan  support  as  Government  re- 
organization. The  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Act  is  the  first  concrete  effort  to 
move  the  issue  from  debate  to  action. 


Except  for  the  last  4  years,  every  Pres- 
ident since  Harry  Truman  in  1949  has 
been  provided  the  authority  by  Congress 
to  reorganize  certain  executive  agencies. 
Past  executives  have  exercised  this  au- 
thority responsibly,  and  the  Congress 
has  been  judicious  in  its  analysis  of  pro- 
posed reorganization  plans. 

However,  at  no  time  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act 
has  there  been  a  Congress  or  a  President 
who  have  gone  on  record  so  strongly  with 
a  public  commitment  to  Government  re- 
organization. H.R.  5045  represents  a 
much  more  sophisticated  method  than 
past  reorganization  powers  of  assuring 
an  orderly  process  for  the  submission  of 
reorganization  plans,  and  a  thorough 
congressional  review  of  such  plans. 

It  is  time  to  begin  the  arduous  task  of 
Government  reorganization.  The  issue  is 
too  important,  the  depth  of  support  too 
great,  and  the  momentum  for  change  too 
strong  to  delay. 

I  know  some  Members  are  concerned 
that  the  Congress  has  delegated  too 
much  authority  over  reorganization  to 
the  President.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  exhaustively  consider  any 
proposals — primarily  because  I  have 
known  Chairman  Jack  Brooks  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  for 
a  long  time,  and  there  are  few  more  reso- 
lute defenders  of  the  prerogatives  of  this 
body.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  Presi- 
dent Carter's  reorganization  plan,  and 
I  look  forward  with  equal  anticipation 
to  Chairman  Brooks'  analysis  of  the 
submitted  plans.  Anyone  who  knows 
them  both  knows  that  justice  will  tri- 
umph. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
nd  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5045 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reorganization  Act 

of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  9  of  title  5,  United  States 

Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Chapter  9. — BXECtJTIVE 
REORGANIZATION 

"Sec. 

•■901.  Purpose. 

"902.  Definitions. 

"903.  Reorganization  plans. 

"904.  Additional  contents  of  reorganization 
plan. 

"905.  Limitations  on  powers. 

"906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  reor- 
ganization plans. 

"907.  Effective  on  other  laws,  pending  legal 
proceedings,  and  unexpended  appro- 
priations. 

"908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  reorganization  plans. 

"909.  Terms  of  resolution. 

"910.  Introduction  and  reference  of  resolu- 
tion. 

"911.  Discharge  of  committee  considering 
resolution. 

"912.  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge  of 
committee;  debate;  vote  on  final 
disapproval. 


"J  901.  Purpose 

"(a)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States — 

"  ( 1 )  to  promote  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  more  effective  management  of  the 
executive  branch  and  of  its  agencies  and 
functions,  and  the  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  the  public  business: 

"(2)  to  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Government; 

"(3)  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable; 

"(4)  to  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Government,  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  according  to  major 
purposes; 

"(5)  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  tho.se  having  similar  functions 
under  a  single  head,  and  to  abolish  such 
agencies  or  functions  thereof  as  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Government;  and 

"(6)  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

"(b)  Congress  declares  that  the  public  In- 
terest demands  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
that  the  purposes  may  be  accomplished  In 
great  measure  by  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  can  be  accomplished  more  speedily 
thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of  specific 
legislation. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  provide  appropriate  means 
for  broad  citizen  advice  and  participation  in 
restructuring  and  recognizing  the  executive 
branch. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  organization  of  all  agencies  and 
shall  determine  what  changes  in  such  orga- 
nization are  necessary  to  carry  out  any  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
■•§902.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 
•'(1)   'agency' means — 
"(A)   an  Executive  agency  or  part  thereof; 
and 

"(B)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch; 

but  does  not  Include  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  'reorganization'  means  a  transfer, 
consolidation,  coordination,  authorization,  or 
abolition,  referred  to  in  section  903  of  this 
title;  and 

"(3)   'officer'  is  not  limited  by  section  2104 
of  this  title. 
"§  903.  Reorganization  plans 

•'(a)  Whenever  the  President,  after  Inves- 
tigation, finds  that  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  agencies  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  policy  set  forth  in  section  901(a)  of  this 
title,  he  shall  prepare  a  reorganization  plan 
specifying  the  reorganizations  he  finds  are 
necessary.  Any  plan  may  provide  for — 

"(1)  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
an  agency,  or  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  thereof,  to  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  another  agency; 

"(2)  the  abolition  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  of  an  agency,  except  that  no  en- 
forcement function  or  statutory  program 
shall  be  abolished  by  the  plan; 

••(3)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  agency,  or  of  the 
whole  or  a  part*  of  the  functions  thereof, 
with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  another  agency 
or  the  functions  thereof; 

"(4)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
a  part  of  an  agency  or  the  functions  thereof 
with  another  part  of  the  same  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof; 

"(5)  the  authorization  of  an  officer  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions;  or 

"(6)  the  abolition  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
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of  an  agency  which  agency 
have,  or  on  the  taking  efle^; 
zatlon  plan  will  not  have 
The  President  shall  transmit 
Ing  an  Identification  n 
gress  together  with  a 
respect  to  each  reorgani 
the  plan,  he  has  found  that 
tlon    Is   necessary   to   carry 
set  forth   In  section  901  (a 
"(b)  The  President  shall 
zatlon  plan  delivered  to  bo 
same  day  and  to  each 
session,  except  that  no  more 
may  be  pending  before  the 
time.   In  his  message 
ganlzatlon  plan,  the 
with  respect  to  each 
Included  in  the  plan  the 
ity   for    the   exercise  of 
message  shall  also  estlmat; 
or  Increase  in  expenditures 
as  practicable),  and  describe 
ments   in  management 
services,    execution    of    the 

creases  in   efficiency  of 

tlons,  which  It  is  expected 
as  a  result  of  the 
in  the  plan. 

"(c)  Any  time  during  the 
calendar  days  of  continuous 
gress  after  the  date  on   wi . 
transmuted  to  it.  but  befor  > 
described   In   section   909 

in   either   House,   the   Pr 

amendments   or   modlflcatlo  is 
consistent    with    sections 
title,  which  modifications 
thereafter  be  treated   ps  a 
organization  plan  originally 
shall  not  affect  in  any  way 
otherwise  provided  for  in  tL. 
Presldent  may  withdraw  th« 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  six 
of  continuous  session  of  Co 
the  date  on  which  the  plan 
Congress. 

"S  904.  Additional    contents 
tion  plan 

"A    reorganization    plan 
the    President    under    secti 
title— 

"(1)    may  change,  in  such 
President  considers  necessar  ■ 
an  agency  affected  by  a  re< 
the  title  of   its  head,   and 
the   name   of   an    agency 
reorganization  and  the  title  oi 

"(2)  may  provide  for  the  _ 
pay  of  the  head  and  one  or 
any  agency    (including  an 
from   a   consolidation   or   c..^ 
organization)   if  the  Preslder  t 
his  message  transmitting  th< 
that  by  reason  of  a  reorgai 
the  plan  the  provisions  are 

"(3)  shall  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  the  records, 
sonnel  affected  by  a 

"(4)  shall  provide  for  the 
unexpended  balances  of  apj,. 
of  other  funds,  available  for 
tion  with  a  function  or 
a  reorganization,  as  the 
necessary  by  reason  of  the 
use  in  connection  with  the  .„ 
by  the  reorganization,  or  for 
agency  which  shall  have  the 
the  reorganization  plan  is 

"(5)  shall  provide  for  term 
fairs  of  an  agency  abolished. 
A   reorganization    plan 
President   containing  }„„ 
by  paragraph   (2)   of  this 
vide  that  the  head  of  an  i. 
vldual  or  a  commission  or  _. 
than  one  member.  In  the  case 
ment   of   the  head   of  such 
term  of  office  may  not  be  flxe< 
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four  years,  the  pay  may  not  be  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  that  found  by  the  President  to  be 
applicable  to  comparable  officers  in  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  If  the  appointment  Is  not 
to  a  position  in  the  competitive  service.  It 
shall  be  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  re- 
organization plan  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent containing  provisions  required  by  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  section  shall  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  only  if 
such  balances  are  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  appropriation  was  originally  made. 
"§  905.  Limitations  on  powers 

"(a)  A  reorganization  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for.  and  a  reorganization  under  this 
chapter  may  not  have  the  effect  of— 

"(1)  creating  a  new  executive  department, 
abolishing  or  transferring  an  executive  de- 
partment or  Independent  regulatory  agency, 
or  all  the  functions  thereof,  or  consolidat- 
ing two  or  more  executive  departments  or 
two  or  more  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, or  all  the  functions  thereof; 

"(2)  continuing  an  agency  beyond  the  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law  for  Its  existence  or 
beyond  the  time  when  It  would  have  termi- 
nated if  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made; 

"(3)  continuing  a  function  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  its  exercise  or 
beyond  the  time  when  it  would  have  ter- 
minated if  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made; 

"(4)  authorizing  an  agency  to  exercise  a 
function  which  is  not  expressly  authorized 
by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is  transmitted 
to  Congress; 

"(5)  Increasing  the  term  of  an  office  beyond 
that  provided  by  law  for  the  office;  or 

"(6)  dealing  with  more  than  one  logically 
consistent  subject  matter. 

"(b)    A    provision    contained    in    a   reor- 
ganization plan  may  take  effect  only  If  the 
plan  is  transmitted  to  Congress  within  three 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1977. 
"S  906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  re- 
organization plans 
"(a)    Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the 
sixty-day  period,  either  House  passes  a  res- 
olution stating  In  substance  that  the  House 
does  not  favor  the  reorganization  plan. 
"(ti)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter— 
"(1)   continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 
"(2)    the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  any  period 
of  time  in  which  Congress  Is  in  continuous 
session. 

"(c)  Under  provisions  contained  In  a  re- 
organization plan,  any  provision  thereof  may 
be  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  otherwise  is  effective  or 
if  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  defeated 
a  resolution  of  disapproval,  may  be  effective 
at  a  time  earlier  than  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  required  by  subsection  (a). 
"(d)  A  reorganization  plan  which  is  ef- 
fective shall  be  printed  (1)  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the  public 
laws  and  (2)  In  the  Federal  Register. 
"§  907.  Effect  on  other  laws,  pending  legal 
proceedings,  and  unexpended  ap- 
propriations 
"(a)  A  statute  enacted,  and  a  regulation 
or  other  action  made,  prescribed,  issued 
granted,  or  performed  in  respect  of  or  by  aii 
agency  or  function  affected  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion under  this  chapter,  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  reorganization,  has,  except  to  the 


extent  rescinded,  modified,  superseded,  or 
made  inapplicable  by  or  under  authority  of 
law  or  by  the  abolition  of  a  function,  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  reorganization  had  not 
been  made.  However,  If  the  statute,  regula- 
tion, or  other  action  has  vested  the  functions 
in  the  agency  from  which  it  is  removed  un- 
der the  reorganization  plan,  the  function, 
insofar  as  it  Is  to  be  exercised  after  the  plan 
becomes  effective,  shall  be  deemed  as  vested 
in  the  agency  under  which  the  function  is 
placed  by  the  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  'regulation  or  other  action' 
means  a  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy,  deter- 
mination, directive,  authorization,  permit, 
privilege,  requirement,  designation,  or  other 
action. 

"(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  the  head 
of  an  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  official  capacity  or  in  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of 
a  reorganization  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  after  the  reor- 
ganization plan  takes  effect,  showing  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  survival  of  the  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  Involved,  the  court  may  allow 
the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be 
maintained  by  or  against  the  successor  of 
the  head  or  officer  under  the  reorganization 
effected  by  the  plan  or,  if  there  Is  no  suc- 
cessor, against  such  agency  or  officer  as  the 
President  designates. 

"(d)  The  appropriations  or  portions  of  ap- 
propriations unexpended  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  the  chapter  may  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

"§  908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives      on       reorganization 
plans 
"Sections  909  through  912  of  this  title  are 
enacted  by  Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  section  909  of  this  title;  and  they  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 
"§  909.  Terms  of  resolution 

"For  the  purpose  of  sections  908  through 
912  of  this  title,  'resolution'  means  only  a 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
is  as  follows:  'That  the  does  not  favor 

the  reorganization  plan  numbered 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  ,  19  .',  and  includes  such  mod- 
ifications and  revisions  as  are  submitted  by 
the  President  under  section  903(d)  of  this 
chapter.  The  blank  spaces  therein  are  to  be 
filled  appropriately.  The  term  does  not  In- 
clude a  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  reorganization  plan. 
"§  910.  Introduction  and  reference  of  reso- 
lution 
"(a)  No  later  than  the  first  day  of  session 
following  the  day  on  which  a  reorganization 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  under  section  903, 
a  resolution,  as  defined  in  section  909,  shall 
be  introduced  (by  request)  In  the  House  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  House,  or  by  a  Member  or 
Members  of  the  House  designated  by  such 
chairman:  and  shall  be  introduced  (by  re- 
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quest)  m  the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  by  a  Member  or  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate designated  by  such  chairman. 

"(b)   A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reor- 
ganization plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  Hou-^e   (and  all  resolutions 
with  respect  to  the  same  plan  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee)  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  comm.ittee  shall  make  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate,  respectively,  within  45  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  following 
the  date  of  such  resolution's  introduction. 
"}9U.  Discharge  of  committee  considering 
resolution 
"If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the  end 
of  45  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  Its  introduction,  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  such  resolution  and 
such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  of  the  House  involved. 
"J  912.  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge 
of  committee;  debate;  vote  on  final 
disapproval 
"(a)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  deemed  to  be  discharged   (under 
section  911)  from  further  consideration  of,  a 
resolution  with  resper.t  to  a  reorganization 
plan,  it  Is  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)   for  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  respective  House  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  is  not 
debatable.  The  motion  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  postpone, 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  the  resolution  shall 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  respec- 
tive House  until  disposed  of. 

"(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  individuals  favoring  and  Individuals 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  In  order  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to  postpone, 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to  or  disargeed  to  shall  not  be  In 
order. 

"(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan,  and  a  single  quorum 
call  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if 
requested  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  appropriate  House,  the  vote  on  final 
approval  of  the  resolution  shall  occur. 

"(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  shall  be  decided  without 
debate.". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

PARLIAMENTAny    INQUIBY 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  Clerk  read  the  two  committee 
amendments  and  get  the  committee 
amendments  adopted  before  we  go  into 
other  amendments  from  the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  portion  of  the 
bill  has  not  yet  been  read. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 
and  that  we  take  up  the  two  committee 
amendments  and  then  at  any  point  in  the 
bill  other  amendments  would  be  eligible 
for  presentation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrTTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  13.  line  3, 
strike  out  "903(d) "  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "903(c)". 

Page  14,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out  "a 
resolution  with  respect  to  a  reorganization 
plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "is 
referred  a  resolution  introduced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  910  (or.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  resolution,  the  first  resolu- 
tion Introduced  with  respect  to  the  same 
reorganization  plan)  has  not  reported  such 
resolution  or  an  Identical  resolution." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   IN   THE   NATURE    OF   A   SlTBSTmJTE 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of, the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reorgani- 
zation Act  Amendments  of  1977". 

POLICY  AND  PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  attained  a  size  and  complexity  which 
makes  it  inaccessible  to  many  of  its  citizens 
and  unmanageable  by  their  leaders; 

(2)  such  size  and  complexity  have  reduced 
the  efficiency  and  increased  the  costs  and 
other  burdens  of  the  Government  upon  such 
citizens;  and 

(3)  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  review  of 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
means  to  Its  improvement  and  required  if 
that  Government  is  to  retain  the  loyalty  and 
respect  of  those  citizens. 

(b)  Congress  declares  that  the  public  in- 
terest therefore  requires  that  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  reorganization  plans 
pursuant  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
(6  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  be  authorized  imme- 
diately by  enactment  of  legislation  extending 
the  authority  of  that  Act. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHOHITT 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  905  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "before  April  1,  1973"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "before  December  31, 
1980". 


METHOD    OF    TAKING    EFFECT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  906 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganization  plan 
shall  be  effective  upon  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  resolution  (as  defined  in  section 
909)  which  has  been  adopted,  within  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  It,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Failure 
of  either  House  to  act  upon  such  resolution 
by  the  end  of  such  period  shall  be  the  same 
as  disapproval  of  the  resolution.". 

(b)    Section  909  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  909.  Terms  of  resolution 

"For  the  purpose  of  sections  906  through 
913  of  this  title,  'resolution'  means  a  joint 
resolution,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  approves  the 
reorganization  plan  numbered  ,  trans- 

mitted  by  the  President  on  19     ,   in- 

cluding such  changes  as  may  have  been  sub- 
sequently proposed  by  the  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  910  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code",  the  blank  spaces  therein  being 
appropriately  filled;  but  does  not  Include  a 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one 
reorganlzatlonal    plan.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  910  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  910.  Introduction  and  reference  of  reso- 
lution 
"(a)  On  the  day  on  which  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  under  sec- 
tion 903,  a  resolution,  as  defined  In  section 
909,  shall  be  introduced  (by  request)  In 
the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  of  the  House, 
or  by  a  Member  or  Members  of  the  House 
designated  by  such  chairman;  and  shaU  be 
introduced  (by  request)  in  the  Senate  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  or  by  a  Member 
or  Members  of  the  Senate  designated  by  such 
chairman. 

"(b)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  re- 
organization plan  shall  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee (and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to 
the  same  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Spe.iker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee  to  which 
the  resolution  is  referred  shall  consider  the 
reorganization  plan  for  30  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congerss  antjid  shall 
make  its  reconunendations  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  respectively, 
within  45  such  days  following  the  date  of 
such  resolution's  introduction.  Any  time 
wthin  30  such  days  after  submission  of  a 
reorganization  plan  to  the  Congress,  but 
before  such  resolution  has  been  ordered  re- 
ported In  either  House,  the  President  may 
make  modifications  or  revisions  of  the  plan, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sections  903 
through  905  of  this  title,  which  modifications 
or  revisions  shall  thereafter  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  reorganization  plan  originally 
transmitted  and  shall  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  time  limits  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
chapter.". 

(b)    Section  911   of  title  5,  United  State* 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  911.  Discharge   of   committee   considering 
resolution 

"If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan  has  been 
referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  45 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  its  introduction,  such  committee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from  fur- 
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resolution  and 
on  the  appro- 
1  ivolved.". 

912  of  title 
attended  to  read 


sect  lon 


tj 


ther  consideration  of  such 
such  resolution  shall  be  place<  i 
prlate  calendar  of  the  House 

(c)   Subsection  (a)  of 
6,  United  States  Code,  Is 
ats  follows: 

"(a)    When  the  committee 
or  has  been  deemed  to  be 
section  911)  from  further 
resolution  with  respect  to  a 
plan.  It  Is  In  order  at  any 
(even  though  a  previous  motion 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
ber  of  the  respective  House 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of 
The  motion  Is  highly  prlvlleted 
debatable.  An  amendment  to 
not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  ir 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wh 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.". 

(d)  Section   912    U   furthe  • 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  th< 
subsection : 

"(c)  If,  prior  to  the  passage 
a  resolution  of  that  House, 
celves  a  resolution  with 
reorganization  plan  from  th 
then — 

"(1)  the  procedure  In  that 
the  same  as  If  no  resolutior 
celved  from  the  other  House; 

"(2)   the  vote  on  final 
the  resolution  of  the  other 

(e)  (1)    Section   913(a)    of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  rfad 

"(a)  A  motion  to  postpone, 
spect  to  the  consideration 
with  respect  to  a  reorganization 
In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In 
proceed     to     the 
business.". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"i  913.  Motions  to  postpone  add  proceed;  de- 
cisions of  the  Chair' 


has  reported, 
discharged  (under 
coifsideratlon  of,  a 
reorganization 
Ime  thereafter 
to  the  same 
for  any  Mem- 
move  to  pro- 
the  resolution, 
and  Is  not 
the  motion  Is 
order  to  move 
ch  the  motion 

amended  by 
following  new 

ly  one  House  of 

hat  House  re- 

to  the  same 

other  House, 


resp«  ;t 


ha 


passi  ,ge 
Hi  >use.' 


ord  er 
conslderat  on 


title  6,  United 

as  follows: 

made  with  re- 

r  a  resolution 

plan,  Is  not 

to  move  to 

of     other 


113  Is  amended 


th; 


t» 


o: 

ait 


Mr.  WALKER   (during 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  in 
substitute  be  considered  as 
in  the  Record,  and  open 
at  tmy  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther ; 
the  request  of  the  gentlemap 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr. 
amendment  in  the  form 
provides  this  House  with 
to  proceed  with  Federal 
but  do  so  in  a  wholly 
ner.  The  language  is  the 
tained  in  H.R.  3131.  a 
bill  originally  drafted   and 
by  the  distinguished 
Government  Operations 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Is  language  acknowledged 
ter  as   completely 
strictures  of  the  Constituti^ 

The  reason  for  and  the 
amendment  rests  in  the 
opinion  that  H.R.  5045,  tu 
the  Government  Operatioits 
Is  wholly  imconstitutional 
tion  before  this  House 
specifics  and  the  intent  of 
tion  I  and  article  I,  section 
stitutlon.  In  prior  debate 
some  detail  the  nature  of 
the  Constitution  and  given 
the  question  arises  of  whetlier 
wishes  to  go  on  record  in  fafor 
stltutlonal  reorganization  . 
American  people  will  accep 
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leed  for  this 
stfong  body  of 
reported  by 
Committee 
The  legisla- 
ignires  both  the 
irticle  I,  sec- 
1  of  the  Con- 
outlined  in 
assault  on 
hat  evidence, 
this  House 
of  uncon- 
whether  the 
an  action  of 


tills 


this  House  which  abdicates  legislative 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  answer  is  that  we  need  not  as- 
sault the  Constitution  or  unwisely  give 
up  legislative  prerogatives.  We  can  adopt 
a  reorganization  format  that  maintains 
separation  of  powers  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  recognizes  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress as  an  equal  partner  in  the  law- 
making function  of  restructuring  the 
bureaucracy.  For  as  important  as  re- 
organization is,  the  preservation  of  the 
constitutional  processes  on  which  our 
Republic  is  based  is  more  important.  The 
time  has  come  to  draw  the  line  on  the 
trend  toward  erosion  of  our  checks-and- 
balance  system,  and  no  better  issue  exists 
than  this  one  for  making  that  stand.  The 
real  question  before  us  is  how  much 
authority  over  the  business  of  Federal 
management  does  a  majority  in  tliis 
Congress  want  to  wield. 

The  substitute  I  offer  would  give  the 
Congress  a  considerable  role  in  reorgani- 
zation. The  administration  would  be 
given  the  authority  it  needs  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  the  requirement  that  we  act 
affirmatively  on  the  restructuring  plans 
developed  by  the  administration  would 
assure  that  our  proper  legislative  juris- 
diction would  be  preserved. 

Under  this  approach,  we  would  not 
amend  administration  proposals,  but  the 
President  would  be  able  to  make  changes 
in  his  plan  within  30  days  after  it  is  sent 
to  Capitol  Hill  if  substantial  opposition 
arises  to  any  of  its  various  parts. 

Committee  action  on  the  EJxecutive 
proposals  would  have  to  occur  within  45 
days  after  submission,  but  Congress 
could  kill  any  plan  by  taking  no  action 
within  60  days.  However,  any  one  Mem- 
ber could  call  the  plan  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote,  assuring  that  the  administration 
could  get  action  if  it  desired  action. 

The  fundamental  change  in  this  sub- 
stitute is  the  elimination  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto  concept.  This  is  the  necessary 
change  to  bring  the  reorganization  for- 
mula in  concert  with  the  Constitution. 

Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland,  a  renowned 
constitutional  specialist,  has  stated: 

It  Is  for  Congress  to  write  the  laws.  I  know 
of  no  way  constitutionally  to  Justify  the  leg- 
islative veto  process.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  It  Is  necessary  to  exclude  Congress 
from  formulating  reorganization  plans.  Why 
should  a  President  draft  a  plan  secretly  and 
spring  It  on  Congress.  I  don't  understand  it. 
I  fear  it. 

The  difference  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches we  consider  is  not  that  one 
would  permit  reorganization  and  the 
other  would  sabotage  it.  It  is  that  one 
would  circumvent  the  legislative  process 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  other  would 
follow  it;  that  one  would  breach  the 
separation  of  powers  between  tlie  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  and  the 
other  would  preserve  it. 

Adopt  this  substitute  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  fear  about  compromising  con- 
stitutional principle.  The  Congress  will 
not  give  the  President  special  and  unique, 
but  unwarranted,  powers  in  reorganiza- 
tion. Rather,  it  will  assure  that  this  vital 
issue  will  be  handled  on  Capitol  Hill  in 


the  regular  legislative  channels.  Sure,  we 
will  be  required  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  some 
controversial  matters,  but  certainly  we 
can  handle  that  responsibility.  And,  it 
will  be  to  our  credit  to  sulopt  a  method 
that  allows  positive  action  by  a  means 
other  than  disapproving  a  disapproval. 

More  Government  efficiency  is  no  rea- 
son for  abandoning  the  Constitution. 
Unconstitutional  practices  wrongly  en- 
acted in  the  past  are  no  justification  for 
defacing  the  Constitution  again.  A  con- 
cern about  potential  congressional  irre- 
sponsibility is  no  cause  for  pushing  the 
Constitution  aside. 

Accept  this  substitute  and  you  accept 
the  legislative  role  defined  in  the  Consti- 
tution. You  accept  a  continued  move- 
ment toward  restoration  of  the  balance 
that  should  rightfully  exist  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  You 
accept  a  methodology  which  will  likely 
result  in  broader  based  and  more  com- 
prehensive government  reorganization. 

Reject  this  substitute  and  you  place 
the  whole  reorganization  effort  on  the 
shakiest  of  constitutional  platforms. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
keen  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  agreeing  with  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  with  reference 
to  reorganization  legislation.  The 
amendment  today  is  most  attractive  and 
meritorious;  it  reflects  good  judgment 
and  perceptiveness  of  the  issues.  I  would 
say  that  at  a  very  early  stage  in  his 
career,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  shows  a  keen  under- 
standing of  how  the  legislative  process 
should  work.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  him,  and  I  frankly  feel  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  my  original  bill  and  by 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  has 
offered  is  a  correct  one. 

But,  we  have  reached  a  compromise 
on  this  legislation  in  the  form  of  H.R. 
5045,  and  I  have  agreed  to  support  it.  I 
think  it  Is  a  workable  compromise.  It 
makes  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  procedures  in  existing  law.  It  does, 
in  fact,  guarantee  an  opportunity  for 
either  House  to  vote. 

I  therefore,  with  reluctance  but  with 
appreciation  for  his  keen  interest,  op- 
pose the  gentleman's  amendment,  and 
could  not  wish  that  he  had  had  a  few 
more  votes  among  our  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  the  bill 
before  us  is  a  compromise.  I  persorially 
feel  that  the  bill  before  us  is  a  better  b.U 
than  the  substitute  for  reasons  other 
than  just  the  constitutional  question. 
One  point  to  be  made  is  the  svibctitutie 
provides  for  an  extension  of  4  years  The 
bill  before  us  Is  for  a  3 -year  period,  wh'ch 
I  think  is  a  better  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  time. 

The  committee  bill  permits  three  plans 
to  be  pending  within  a  60-day  period.  The 
substitute  would  restrict  this  to  one  plan 
within  30  days. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  that 
each  plan  contain  only  one  logically  con- 
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sistent  subject  matter  and  is  therefore, 
I  believe,  preferable  to  the  substitute. 

So,  therefore,  I  rise  in  opposition  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  that  portion  of 
our  activities  of  the  day  that  the  political 
scientists  and  government  majors  ought 
to  take  down.  We  have  had — and  I  want 
to  commend  the  chaii-man  from  the  out- 
set— a  candid  expression  on  his  part  that 
the  substitute  Is  probably  a  superior  work 
product,  even  though  he  admits  author- 
ship of  It  originally.  He  convinced  me 
from  the  beginning  that  we  ought  to  cor- 
rect the  procedure  that  for  some  40  years 
has  existed  in  which  we  give  to  the  exe- 
cutive branch  this  peculiar  right  to  write 
their  own  reorganization.  The  part  that 
our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  may  or 
may  not  appreciate  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  administration  can  and  usually 
does  write  legislation,  anyway.  What  is 
the  difference?  If  they  wanted  a  reorga- 
nization bill,  they  would  propose  it;  it 
would  mysteriously  get  down  here  and 
somebody  would  introduce  It,  regardless 
of  who  Is  in  the  White  House.  That  is 
the  way  things  work. 

And  so  I  read  a  very  interesting  dis- 
sent from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  moved  me  to 
add  a  few  remarks  of  my  own.  But  to  my 
surprise  I  find  that  he  is  not  supporting 
this  substitute. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  the  kind  of 
person  who  fully  appreciates  the  reser- 
vations that  abound.  If  I  clioose  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  since  I  was  not  a  party 
to  the  compromise,  or  If  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  chooses  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  or  indeed  if  any  Member 
in  the  House,  upon  reading  the  dissent- 
ing views  that  I  presented  on  page  38, 
or  the  more  detailed  dissent  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  former  dean  of  the  Boston  Law  Col- 
lege, which  begins  on  page  39, 1  am  sure 
he  fully  understands  this,  becau.$e  he 
originally  raised  the  ideas  which  we 
press  now. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional piece  of  legislation  or  not.  Let  us 
assume  that  perhaps  it  is  not.  But  there 
Is  another  element  that  enters  into  this 
equation,  and  that  is  good  commonsense 
as  to  how  we  ought  to  legislate,  and,  to 
me,  that  is  overriding.  So  I  will  take  my 
stand  with  those  who  believe  the  law- 
making process  ought  to  be  more  fully 
exercised  by  the  Legislature  and  less  so 
by  the  Executive. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nim^ber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
very  important  substitute  pending  before 
us,  to  put  the  House  on  record  as  to  how 
we  stand  on  the  proposition  of  a  one- 
House  veto.  There  is  conflicting  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
one-House  veto.  TPhe  one-House  veto  is 
exercised  in  more  than  just  the  instance 
of  the  presentation  to  the  House  of  the 
Presidential  Reorganization  Plan.  Rath- 


er consistently  over  the  past  5  or  6  years 
this  House  has  provided  a  one-House 
veto  for  regulations  which  are  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  legislation 
that  the  Congress  has  passed;  and  rather 
regularly  both  the  House  and  the  other 
body  have  either  written  this  sort  of 
one-House  veto  into  pending  legislation 
or  have  offered  it  and  had  it  written  in 
on  the  floor. 

There  has  been  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  effort  to  recap- 
ture the  authority  for  the  final  deter- 
mination of  what  will  or  what  will  not 
be  the  law  of  the  land.  So  I  think  we 
want  to  consider  this  question  very  care- 
fuUy. 

We  have  as  an  example  in  the  general 
education  law  the  authority  for  a  one- 
House  veto  of  regulations  to  implement 
the  education  law.  I  think  we  all  recall 
the  regulations  to  implement  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Act.  Title  IX  is  the  one 
that  provides  for  no  discrimination 
based  on  sex  in  education  programs. 

There  was  a  regulation  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  promulgated  that  said 
in  effect — that  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  are  sexist  organizations  and  may 
not  be  countenanced  in  our  schools.  They 
also  said  that  father  and  sons'  dinners 
are  sexist  and  may  not  be  sponsored  in 
our  schools. 

At  least  we  had  an  opportunity  when 
these  title  EX  regulations  were  offered 
to  exercise  the  one-House  veto.  They 
came  here  to  the  Congress,  and  we  had 
a  chance  to  review  them  and  had  a 
chance  to  vote  in  either  this  House  or 
in  the  other  body  to  veto  them  in  whole 
or  in  part  and  stop  these  regulations 
before  they  became  law. 

Regulations  promulgated  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  law.  That  is  the  promulgation 
of  law  just  as  the  promulgation  by  the 
President  of  the  reorganization  plan  is 
the  promulgation  of  law.  We  ought  to 
have  in  both  this  Instance  and  in  that 
instance  the  opportunity  to  reject  that 
which  we  think  is  not  good  law. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas),  who  has 
given  us  outstanding  leadership  in  this 
fight  for  the  rights  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  for  his  comments  and  for  tlie  re- 
marks he  has  made.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  them. 

I  find  it  almost  bafBlng  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  say  that  we  should  not  retain 
a  veto  once  we  have  delegated  the  power. 
What  do  the  Members  think  we  have 
done  when  we  gave  the  FTC  and  the 
EPA  and  all  these  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment the  power  and  the  right  to  pass 
laws?  That  Is  what  we  are  doing.  We 
have  done  it  time  and  time  again.  If  you 
do  not  think  they  are  laws,  even  If  called 
mere  rules,  just  ask  the  businessman, 
taxpayer,  and  private  citizen  who  is 
threatened  with  fine  or  Jail  or  his  money 
cut  off  for  violation  of  an  administrative 
rule  or  law. 


What  we  are  asking  for  In  this  In- 
stance, it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  exercising  major  legislative  con- 
trol over  what  is  done.  I  think  that  if  we 
were  to  accept  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
or  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker)  ,  we  might  have  to  abolish 
all  of  these  enabling  laws  and  lawmaking 
provisions  that  we  delegate  to  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  give  a  blank  legisla- 
tive check  to  the  administrative  agen- 
cies which  are  not  elected  by  anybody. 
The  congressional  veto  is  proper  control 
over  them.  It  Is  proper  control  over  re- 
organization plans. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  first  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas).  I  think  he 
is  absolutely  right. 

If  we  set  a  bad  precedent  here  today, 
we  may  thereby  be  giving  such  a  blank 
check  to  executive  agencies  to  write  reg- 
ulations that  have  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  law  without  any  recourse  to  the 
veto  power  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  will  say  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  ,  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  are  both 
wrong.  The  argument  indeed  they  su'e 
making  is  that  because  we  have  done  it 
over  the  past  4  or  5  years  with  a  lot  of 
other  agency  laws  and  a  lot  of  other  laws 
we  have  passed,  that  makes  it  right.  That 
does  not  make  it  right  at  all.  It  was 
wrong  to  start  with,  and  it  is  still  wrong 
today. 

Then  we  have  the  argument  concern- 
ing OSHA,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  I  hate  to  use  that  word,  but 
I  must.  You  may  think  that  is  just  a  word 
for  a  small  town  in  Wisconsin — Osh- 
kosh — and  you  are  in  trouble  if  you  do. 

Then  we  have  EPA,  that  most  onerous 
of  agencies,  in  the  area  of  clean  air  and 
clean  water,  and  we  have  got  all  these 
other  agencies.  They  are  not  passing  laws 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  asking  for  a  law 
to  be  passed  under  this  vehicle. 

If  we  want  to  do  It,  then,  doggone  it,  we 
should  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and 
write  the  regulations.  What  we  have 
done  in  every  one  of  these  agency  laws  is 
to  say  that  we  cannot  go  ahead  and  do 
these  things.  And  thus  we  authorize 
regulations  to  carry  out  our  intent  to  be 
passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Steiger  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlenborn  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  have  said  is  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  a  law  i>assed  by  both  Houses 
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of  Congress,  duly  signed 
which  is  an  appropriaU 
separation-of -powers  waj 
sure  that  there  is 
law. 

It  boggles  the  mind 
this  Congress  would 
erect  a  jerry-built  struc 
House  legislative  veto  in  . 
trol  the  agencies.  It  is  no 
pen  and  it  does  not  happe^. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
that  I  thinlc  this  House 
serious  error  if  we  do 
Broolis- Walker  substitute 
Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr 
thank  the  gentleman  for 

They  are  wholly 
position  he  has  held  for  a  . 
as    the    gentleman    fron 
Brooks)  had  been  wholly 
til  he  compromised  with 
and  the  majority  of  the 

However.  Mr.  Chalrmap 
the    gentleman    from 
Steicer)  will  amend  his 
say  that  in  his  opinion 
from  Georgia  and  the  _ 
Dlinois  are  wrong.  Of  cours^ 
is  always  room  for  a  le 
of  opinion.  I  will  not  eve|i 
fact  that  the  gentlemen 
and  Illinois  are  lawyers, 
law,  who  have  a  right  to 
this  regard.  I  think  we 
to  an  opinion,  but  I  do 
important  that  this 
some  control  over  the  writ 
and  regulations  adopted 
implement  the  laws  that 
have  the  full  force  and 
think  it  is  altogether 
maintain  some  control 
the  lawwriting  process. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Cha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  . 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Cha 
like  to  commend  the  gen 
well  for  precisely 
vote  is  about.  It  is  about 
veto,  and  we  should 
that  we  are  not  to 
whatever  we  consider  the 
missions  or  agencies  may 
are  not  writing  laws  as 
prescribed,  so  I  think  we 
not  suggest  that  a  one-__. 
Federal  Power  Commissicji 
agencies'  doing  their  work 
to  the  bicameral 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commehd 
man  for  identifying  the 
that  we  are  not  in 
more  and  more  Members 
to  recognize  at  least  the 
position  views  that  have 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr, 
thank  the  gentleman  for 
tion. 

I  do  oppose  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  an( 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr. 

to  strike  the  requisite 

and  I  rise  in  support  of  th 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 


the  President, 
constitutional 
in  which  to  in- 
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concept  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  our  President's  de- 
sire and  commitment  to  accomplish  re- 
organization. Reorganization  must  take 
place  if  we  are  to  make  the  Government 
more  himiane,  responsive,  and  cost  effec- 
tive. It  is  a  concept  I  have  long  sup- 
ported. 

As  for  the  particular  reorganization 
proposal  before  us  today,  embodied  by 
H.R.  5045,  I  find  myself  in  support  of 
all  but  one  of  the  major  components  of 
the  bill.  Those  provisions  I  support  in- 
clude the  right  of  the  President  to  amend 
any  plan  submitted  to  Congress  within 
30  days  of  its  introduction.  I  have  no  dis- 
agreement with  the  provision  eliminat- 
ing the  restriction  on  the  composition  of 
plans  or  the  frequency  of  submissions. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  the  provi- 
sion of  the  proposed  Reorganization  Act 
of  1977  which  would  allow  a  particular 
reorganization  plan  to  become  effective 
without  the  affirmative  approval  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  That  Is  why  I  now 
rise  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  Mr. 
Walker's  amendment. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  veto 
provisions,  as  drafted,  is  violative  of  more 
than  one  section  of  the  Constitution.  Ar- 
ticle I,  section  I,  commands  that — 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  as  Professor  Kurland  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations: 

It  Is  for  Congress,  the  legislative  branch, 
to  write  the  laws.  A  President  Is  authorized 
to  veto  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  Con- 
gress Is  empowered  to  override  any  such 
Presidential  veto  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  each  House. 

Congress  is  this  country's  lawmaker. 

Today,  however,  we  have  obfuscated 
this  clear  constitutional  mandate  with 
emotional  arguments  that  do  not  recog- 
nize the  legal  reality. 

The  Attorney  General  offers  that  a 
proposal  such  as  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  "shifts  the 
balance  of  power  to  Congress  (from  the 
Executive)  thus  permitting  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  dominate  the  executive." 
I  would  disagree  with  his  conclusion  and 
suggest  that  unless  the  Walker  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  the  opposite  conclusion 
would  result. 

We  are  further  told  that  no  "substan- 
tive power  through  which  the  Govern- 
ment affects  the  substantive  rights  and 
interests  of  the  governed  is  involved  here. 
How  can  this  be  when  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  decree,  among  other  things  "the 
abolition  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  functions 
of  an  agency  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  agency,"  or 
"the  consolidation  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  an  agency,  or  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  functions  thereof,  with  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  another  ageney  or  the  func- 
tions thereof"?  Certainftr,  the  peoples' 
substantive  rights  arer'going  to  be  af- 
fected by  our  actions.  , 

Finally,  inefficiency /is  decried  and  we 
are  asked  to  remove  the  impediments  to 
the  swift  implementation  of  any  pro- 
posal the  President  may  make.  When 
have  we  become  more  concerned  about 


efficiency  rather  than  abiding  by  the  gov- 
erning law  of  the  land? 

We  talk  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  be  accountable  to  the 
people.  My  dear  friends,  in  this  House,  at 
this  moment,  we  are  the  Government  and 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  act  to  Insure  that 
the  legislature  of  this  country  will  re- 
main accountable  to  the  people. 

We  must  act  to  Insure  that  all  reor- 
ganization plans  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. More  importantly,  we  must  Insure 
that  they  are  not  hastily  considered  and 
that  they  are  thoughtfully  and  positively 
examined. 

Our  Government  is  far  from  eflBclent. 
It  will  not  be  perfectly  efficient  after  a 
reorganization.  That  is  the  nature  of  a 
democracy.  It  is  also  In  the  nature  of  a 
democracy  to  be  governed  by  laws  and 
we  cannot  circumvent  the  Constitution 
simply  because  not  to  do  so  would  be  in- 
convenient. 

I  do  want  to  vote  for  H.R.  5045.  How- 
ever, unless  the  Walker  amendment  Is 
adopted  to  make  this  bill  patently  con- 
stitutional, I  will  not  be  able  to  support 
final  passage.  While  I  am  reluctant  to 
disagree  with  our  President,  I  must  abide 
by  my  oath  of  office  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Walker  amendment  will 
enable  a  swift,  orderly  and  constitution- 
ally acceptable  reorganization  of  our 
Government  under  the  President  and 
with  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
urge  your  support  for  this  amendment 
which  would  require  the  expeditious 
adoption  of  reorganization  plans  by  af- 
firmative and  public  vote  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  need  for 
Government  reorganization  is  indispu- 
table. 

As  the  Federal  structure  now  stands, 
it  is  replete  with  unwieldly  lines  of  au- 
thority, overlapping  jurisdiction,  and 
mismanaged  bureaucracy,  all  of  which 
leads  to  inefficiency  and  waste  and  also 
inhibits,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  new 
policy  initiatives. 

There  Is  nothing  very  new  in  the  bill 
now  before  us,  I  submit.  As  brought  to 
our  attention  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  who  spoke  a  little 
earlier,  the  authority  to  use  this  type  of 
reorganization  has  been  in  the  law  since 
1932  when  it  was  first  granted  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and  such  authority  has  been 
renewed  periodically  since  then.  The  ap- 
proach has  been  pretty  much  the  same 
for  45  years.  The  President  may  propose 
structural  changes  and  the  Congress  may 
reject  whatever  reorganization  is  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

The  last  extension  of  that  basic  law, 
which  expired  on  April  1,  1971,  allowed 
disapproval  by  either  of  the  bodies  in 
the  Congress,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERs)  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN). 

There  has  been  ample  precedent  In  the 
reorganization  procedures  over  the  past 
several  years.  I  think.  If  nothing  else, 
that  precedent  over  the  past  45  years 
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would  render  this  procedure  constitu- 
tional because  of  custom  and  usage. 

I  respect  the  argument  of  those  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ar- 
gues that  the  power  of  negative  approval 
gives  the  Congress  Presidential  veto  pow- 
er and  transfers  its  own  legislative  re- 
sponsibility to  the  President.  Then  the 
gentleman  argues  further  that  the  one- 
House  veto  violates  the  constitutional 
prescription  that  legislation  must  be 
acted  on  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congre.ss. 

The  Justice  Department  has  concluded 
that  the  procedures  Involved  here  are 
not  unconstitutional  because  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  review  legislation  is  pre- 
served, the  principle  of  bicameralism  is 
maintained  since  either  House  may  pre- 
vent enactment,  the  legislative  power  is 
not  transferred  to  the  President,  since 
provisions  define  and  limit  his  authority 
and  the  President  is  empowered  to  alter 
organizational  structure  but  cannot  alter 
or  abolish  the  intent  or  authority  of 
congressionally  enacted  programs  and, 
lastly,  the  process  does  not  allow  Con- 
gress to  assume  control  over  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  executive  branch. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's view  could  be  correct  and  that 
it  is  not  up  to  us  to  decide  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation,  especially  where 
different  views  can  be  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  job  and  I  support  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Certainly  I  yield  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  fitsm  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  contending  that  the  Justice 
Department's  view  of  legislative  veto  is 
that  it  is  a  special  kind  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure that  has  to  be  adopted  because 
of  the  special  powers  of  the  President  in 
this  area? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  say  there  can  be  differ- 
ing views  on  the  constitutionality  of  it, 
nonetheless,  there  has  been  precedent 
established  over  a  period  of  45  years,  and, 
if  nothing  else,  custom,  and  usage,  I 
suggest,  would  indicate  the  practice  has 
been  held  to  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  this 
Issue  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  some  special  prerogative 
to  reorganize  the  executive  branch,  and 
that  was  the  only  justification  for  it.  I 
submit  that  the  American  people  have 
certain  rights  which  could  be  ignored, 
and  certain  needs  that  could  be  ignored 
by  reorganization  plans  which  do  not 
demand  congressional  affirmation.  But, 
if  nothing  else,  the  opinion  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  this  case  appears  to 
me  to  be  very,  very  weak. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand  precisely 
the  position  of  the  gentleman.  I  think 
your  positon  is  arguable  and  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  who  spoke  here  a  little  earlier  to 
the  effect  that  just  because  custom  and 
usage  has  esablished  a  precedent  does 
not  make  a  practice  sanctimonious.  That 


we  do  have  the  opportunity  to  do  other- 
wise. But  I  do  submit  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  past  Congress  has  done  the 
same  thing  we  are  doing  here  today,  in 
my  judgment,  when  we  gave  the  various 
agencies  rule  and  regulatory  making 
powers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Horton,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  we  could  repeal  an  agency's 
authority  if  we  think  it  has  overstepped 
legislative  bounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  modify 
blank  check  rulemaking  power  and  es- 
tablish by  statute  specifically  what  we 
want  each  agency  to  do.  I  have  an 
amendment  in  a  bill  which  will  come  to 
the  floor  in  a  couple  of  weeks  which  will 
do  just  that. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

One  thing  I  have  heard  on  the  floor 
that  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  sub- 
stitute is  to  give  each  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  and  that  if  we  do  not  take 
this,  then  we  have  the  same  system  of 
procedure  that  we  have  had  under  other 
legislation. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Precisely. 
Mr.  HORTON.  The  bill  before  us  is 
different  because  the  bill  that  is  before 
us,  which  is  tlie  compromise,  provides 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Affairs  must  either  in- 
troduce or  by  direction  have  introduced 
by  some  other  Member  a  resolution  of 
disapproval,  and  then  at  the  conclusion 
of  45  days  if  the  committee  has  not  acted, 
that  resolution  can  be  called  up  by  any 
Member  and  it  is  a  privileged  resolution. 
So  that  practically  guarantees  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  vote,  which  is  different 
than  procedures  that  we  had  before. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  Is  right.  I  under- 
stand the  modifications  of  the  proce- 
dures we  have  now,  and  I  think  that  if 
the  procedure  which  we  have  heretofore 
followed  for  45  years  is  constitutional, 
then  a  fortiori  the  procedure  provided 
in  this  bill  is  constitutional. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  making  that  point. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  saw  the 
Walker  substitute.  I  had  the  hope  that 
it  would  combine  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
But  I  must  reluctantly  vote  against  it 
because  it  omits  many  very  valuable 
things  in  H.R.  5045  which  I  think  should 
be  incorporated.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  has  gone 
back  to  the  original  bill  of  the  Chair- 
man's, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Brooks'.  H.R.  3131,  and  has  proposed 
this  as  the  substitute.  If  the  substitute 
were  adopted,  here  are  just  some  of  the 
very  valuable  things  that  would  be  lost. 


In  section  903  of  H.R.  5045  thfere  Is  a 
vei-y  careful  definition  of  precisMy  what 
the  President  might  do  under  a  Veorga- 
nization  plan.  It  is  stated,  furthermore, 
that  the  President  may  at  no  time  have 
more  than  three  plans  pending  before 
the  Congress.  In  addition,  it  is  stated  in 
section  904  precisely  what  the  President 
may  do  when  he  wants  to  consolidate 
certain  bureaucracies.  It  is  also  stipu- 
lated in  this  bill  what  happens  to  the 
appropriations  that  have  already  been 
designed  for  these  agencies. 

Another  section,  section  905.  states 
that  in  any  reorganization  plan  the 
President  may  not  create  an  entirely 
new  executive  branch.  Again  there  is  a 
careful  definition  of  precisely  what  he 
may  do.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  care- 
ful provision  here  in  section  907(c)  as 
to  what  happens  with  regard  to  any  law- 
suit brought  by  the  head  of  an  agency 
which  is  proposed  for  consolidation. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
enumerate  many  other  very  excellent 
improvements  that  have  been  made  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  by  the 
entire  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  reason  that  the  gentle- 
man will  find  all  of  those  wonderful  new 
things  added  in  the  substitute  is  very 
simple  to  explain.  They  need  to  be  added 
Isecause  they  are  not  required  in  the 
original  Brooks  bill  which  restored  the 
bicameral  principle  and  allowed  the 
Congress  to  legislate  rather  than  have 
to  exercise  a  one-House  veto,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  so  ad- 
mirably spoke  to  in  his  additional  views. 
That  is  why  all  of  those  things  are  in 
there.  So  I  think  we  should  not  confuse 
the  situation  by  suggesting  that  if  all 
those  matters  were  now  put  into  the 
original  Brooks  bill,  we  might  then  have 
a  substitute  which  might  be  more  in 
keeping  with  what  the  gentleman  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  But  I  do  suggest  and  insist 
that  the  Presidential  resolution  as  pro- 
posed in  the  substitute  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  does 
In  fact  carry  a  certain  authority  and 
weight  because  it  comes  from  the  Pres- 
ident. I  recognize  also  that  under  his 
bill  there  Is  a  clear  definition  both 
Houses  must  vote  on  this  bill.  As  I  said 
originally,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill  cannot  be  challenged  successfully  be- 
cause it  does  give  to  every  Member  of 
both  Houses  the  right  to  have  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  It.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
effect  what  we  are  doing  by  H.R.  5045  is 
making  a  rule  of  the  House  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sends 
a  reorganizataion  bill,  if  it  is  within  the 
parameters  of  this  bill.  It  will  remain  in 
committee  for  45  days,  and  thereafter 
It  is  up  to  each  Member  to  have  a  vote 
on  it  if  he  wants  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Cha  Irman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  read  the  gentlemai's  additional 
views  in  the  committee  i  eport.  Does  it 
not  seem  to  him  that  tl  ere  is  enough 
problem  with  constitutlor  ality  with  this 
that  we  may  have  a  time  i  ome  whon  the 
whole  reorganization  cor  cept  could  be 
thrown  out  by  the  courts  and  thereby 
take  with  it  all  of  the  reori  anization  that 
has  been  accomplished  ui  ider  it?  Is  not 
this  a  very  practical  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  that  what  we  migjit  end 
up  with  Is  destroying  the  entire  reorga- 
nization concept  at  some  point  in  the 
near  future? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  apprec  ate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  i  nd  I  do  have 
that  fear,  as  I  tried  to  riake  clear.  At 
the  same  time  this  bill  is  going  to  pass. 
It  passed  imanimously  in  the  Senate. 
And  at  this  moment  in  time  I  think  we 
should  take  the  language  and  the  con- 
cepts that  have  been  worled  out  elabo- 
rately by  the  Governme]it  Operations 
Committee.  We  should  p<rfect  the  bill 
and  make  It  the  best  we  ca  i,  hoping  that 
the  constitutionality  ques  ion  has  been 
resolved  and  that  the  bill  i  rill  be  accept- 
able. 

The  CHAIRNL^N,  The  til  ne  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusett  3  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coi  yers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  E  rinam  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  CONYER8.  Mr.  Chs  irman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  a  fui  ther  question 
to  my  distinguished  coUea  rue:  Is  It  not 
true  under  the  present  s( -called  com- 
prcHnise  that  the  Govemm  ent  reorgani- 
zation plan  can  come  fron  the  White 
House  and  be  passed  Intc  law  without 
the  Congress  ever  giving  cne  Indication 
in  either  body? 

Mr.  DRINAN:  No.  becaus » every  Mem- 
ber has  the  right  to  bring  1  up.  Further- 
more the  acceptance  of  th ;  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  obviously  be  recorded  ei- 
ther in  the  Record  or  soriewhere  else. 
Just  like  a  private  bill  is  i  ecorded.  The 
proposal  here  is  similar  to  he  procedure 
by  which  a  private  bill  ^  hich  on  the 
designated  date  comes  hen  .  and,  unless 
somebody  objects,  becomes  law. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chali  man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  num  ler  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any  il- 
lusions we  have  put  the  <  onstitutional 
discussion  at  rest.  Therefjre,  I  would 
like  simply  to  state  my  own  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  constitutioi  ,al  questions 
that  have  been  raised.  So  1 1  tart  out  first 
to  say  that  the  argument  hi  is  been  going 
on  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  which 
does  not  prove  anything  or  b  way  or  the 
other,  and  it  will  continue  long  after  I 
am  gone  if  we  are  to  use  re  )rganization. 

No  one  here,  regardless  jf  his  back- 
ground or  whatever  posture  he  takes  on 
the  constitutionality  would  i  leny  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  the  ight  to  pass 
a  bill.  That  is  what  we  ard  going  to  do 
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constitutional  test,  I  do  not  know  what 
does.  And  when  the  other  body  acts  on 
the  bill  and  the  President  signs  it,  it  will 
be  a  law,  and  that  will  meet  the  con- 
stitutional test. 

If  in  that  law  we  permit  the  President 
to  do  something,  then  tell  me  it  is  un- 
constitutional to  permit  the  President  to 
do  that  and  we  will  have  a  discussion 
about  it.  In  this  law  there  is  restraint 
on  the  delegation  of  that  authority.  We 
retain  in  this  law  the  right  of  the  House 
to  veto  whatever  it  Is  we  have  delegated 
to  the  President,  tell  me  that  Is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  then  we  will  have  a 
discussion  about  it. 

But  that  issue  has  not  been  raised. 
What  has  been  raised  has  been  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  one  House  veto, 
which  I  respectfully  submit  is  not 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as 
I  get  through. 

But  the  fact  is  that  when  we  pass  this 
bill,  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  a  consti- 
tutional act  when  it  is  signed  by  the 
President.  We  can  get  into  an  argument 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  one-House  veto 
is  a  restraint  and  whether  it  is  an  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  retain  power  over  the 
delegated  authority,  but  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  it  is. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is.  In  simple  Eng- 
lish, and  we  know  it  is. 

The  other  question  then  is  whether  we 
have  the  right  to  delegate  or  whether 
we  should  delegate.  Both  are  legitimate 
questions.  We  have  delegated.  We  think 
we  should  delegate.  It  is  important  to 
get  on  with  the  reorganization  aspects. 
Is  it  unconstitutional?  We  can  argue 
forever  about  that;  but  I  submit  that  the 
record  is  clear  that  this  is  not  an  unlim- 
ited delegation  of  power  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  law  that  we 
are  passing  right  now,  which  he  will  sign 
if  he  gets  the  chance,  severely  restricts 
what  the  President  can  do.  There  are 
clear  areas  In  which  we  say  we  have  not 
delegated  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  restrictive  delegationad 
authority  to  the  President.  I  submit  that 
because  it  is,  it  thus  retains  very  strong 
constitutional  features. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  of 
us  who  want  to  discuss  and  argue  the 
constitutional  issue,  let  me  say  that  one 
of  the  foremost  constitutional  lawyers 
who  came  before  the  committee,  who 
argued  the  other  side  of  the  constitu- 
tional question  that  I  am  arguing,  an- 
swered in  response  to  my  question  that 
there  was  no  way  that  the  matter  could 
be  a  justiciable  one  for  submission  to  the 
courts. 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  case  we  do  have 
to  decide  the  constitutional  issues  for 
ourselves.  The  committee  submits  that 
we  had  sufficient  constraints  and  con- 
gressional oversights  which  should  de- 
cide the  constitutional  question  favor- 
ably. There  is  no  way  to  get  the  matter 
into  the  courts  for  the  courts  to  decide 
the  constitutionality  of  the  question.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  whole  issue  htis 
been  decided  by  the  Ccmgress  and  will 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
not  correct  that  the  legislative  veto  pro- 
cedure is  now  being  challenged  in  the 
courts  as  it  is?  There  are  at  least  two 
cases  now  before  the  courts  challenging 
the  constitutionality. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  All  I  can  say,  we  dis- 
cussed that  in  the  committee  on  that 
very  point.  A  very  clear  distinction  was 
drawn  between  those  challenges  in  the 
reorganization  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Horton,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the  very 
excellent  statement  that  the  gentleman 
has  made  on  the  constitutional  question. 
I  tend  to  agree  with  the  position  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  taken,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  bill  that  we 
are  acting  upon  now;  that  is  the  bill  that 
gives  the  authority  and  that  is  constitu- 
tional. 

I  asked  the  questicm,  I  think  it  was  of 
Mr.  Kurland  when  he  testified  before, 
but  I  did  ask  the  question.  Can  the  Con- 
gress delegate  to  the  President  the  right 
to  reorganize  without  ever  coming  up  to 
the  Congress?  and  the  answer  was  yes. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Absolutely;  I  remember 
the  question  and  that  was  the  answer. 
Mr.  HORTON.  And  in  my  judgment 
that  is  the  answer,  that  in  my  Judgment 
meets  the  constitutional  test. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  That  is  why  I  was 
so  careful  to  point  out  that  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  now  we  do  not  have 
an  unlimited  delegational  authority  to 
the  President.  We  have  a  restricted  dele- 
gation of  authority. 
Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    FASCELL.    With    congressional 
oversight,  and  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  follow  a  logic  which  says  that  be 
cause  we  have  restrained  the  President 
because  we  have  restricted  the  delega- 
tional authority  and  because  we  then 
provide     the     congressional     oversight 
mechanism,  that  that  in  some  way  is  un- 
constitutional. I  just  cannot  buy  the  ar- 
gument. I  think  it  is  illogical.  I  think  it 
is  illegal.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary.  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  on  and  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  get  into 
the  debate  because  of  the  new  stricture 
laid  down,  what  I  will  call  the  Erlenbom- 
Levitas  rule,  that  is,  that  one  has  to  be 
a  lawyer  to  understand  the  Constitution 
or  to  argue  the  case. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  h£is  done  the  House  a 
very  real  service  in  offering  a  clear  issue 
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on  this  bill,  whether  or  not  one  thinks 
that  the  role  of  the  Congress  ought  to 
be  to  sit  back,  authorize  the  President  to 
reorganize,  and  then  allow  one  or  the 
other  House  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
veto  what  the  President  has  proposed  to 
us.  I  find  that  to  be  objectionable.  I  think 
It  can  be  unconstitutional  and  I  think, 
worst  of  all,  it  is  a  copout. 

If  one  were  to  go  back  to  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  in  the  Separation 
of  Powers  Committee  in  the  other  body, 
there  is  a  colloquy  taking  place  between 
the  late  Prof.  Alexander  Blckel,  profes- 
sor of  law,  and  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  Pro- 
fessor Blckel  says : 

I  know  that  I  the  approach  of  the  reorga- 
nization act]  has  been  In  effect  and  It  has 
entered  the  practice  of  the  Constitution  If 
not  Its  theory  for  over  a  generation  now.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  my  view  of 
the  requirements  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers. .  .  . 

Senator  Ervin.  I  have  convinced  myself  to 
this  point.  If  the  principle  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Acts  is  constitutional,  then  a  com- 
parable procedure  allowing  Congress  to  veto 
watershed  projects  conceived  by  the  Execu- 
tive Is  also  constitutional. 

Professor  Bickel.  I  quite  agree. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  if  the  latter  is  uncon- 
stitutional then  the  former  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Professor  Bickex.  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  has  proposed 
that  we  do  that;  that  is,  we  authorize  a 
watershed  project.  We  do  not  veto  one 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
legislation  of  1932  will  remember  that  in 
1932  the  Congress  directed  tlie  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  consolidate  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Navigation  into  one  agency;  abolish  the 
Personnel  Training  Board  and  transfer 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  abolish 
the  Radio  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  transfer  it  to  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  All  those  were  posi- 
tive acts  by  the  legislative  branch  direct- 
ing reorganization. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  I  think, 
is  correct.  Any  of  us  who  would  like  to 
be  for  reorganization — and  I  would — are 
hard  pressed  to  support  the  exercise  of 
the  one  House  veto  as  proposed  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  so  few  Mem.- 
bers  of  the  House  have  been  willing  to 
take  their  time  to  come  and  listen  to 
those  far  better  qualified  than  I  to  dis- 
cuss this  interesting,  important  and  sub- 
stantive issue.  I  will  direct  all  who  are 
intrigued  by  the  constitutionality  to  read 
the  excellent  study  by  John  Bolton,  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy  Research.  "The 
Legislative  Veto,  Unseparating  the  Pow- 
ers." If  I  may,  let  me  simply  read  the 
conclusion  of  the  Bolton  study  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  care  about  what  our 
role  is.  He  says. 

The  story  of  the  legislative  veto  Is  a  de- 
pressing story — depressing  because,  although 
the  goals  sought  through  the  use  of  the  de- 
vice are  commendable,  the  device  Itself,  is 
almost  necessarily,  unconstitutional.  More- 
over, the  goals — greater  agency  accountabil- 
ity and  less  arbitrary  governmental  inter- 
ference In  people's  lives — might  be  harder  to 
reach  with  the  legislative  veto  than  without 


it  because  it  tends  to  give  the  false  Im- 
pression that  the  agencies  are  under  control. 
In  order  for  those  worthy  goals  to  be 
achieved.  Congress  must  be  willing  (or  be 
forced)  to  make  difficult  political  choices. 
Statutory  grants  of  discretion  must  be  more 
carefully  structured  and  periodically  re- 
viewed. More  attention  must  be  paid  to 
specifics,  closer  scrutiny  must  be  given  to 
presidential  nominees,  and  there  needs  to  be 
greater  resistance  to  calls  for  "immediate 
legislative  action"  from  interested  pressure 
groups. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  answers  the  sub- 
stance of  the  argument  made  by  those 
who  defend  the  legislative  veto;  that  is, 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  this  Congress, 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to 
be  willing  to  stand  up  for  itself  on  what 
it  granted  to  agencies. 

I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
hope  the  substitute  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  the  statement 
he  has  made,  and  also  the  author  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

I  did  vote  against  this  legislation  in 
the  committee.  The  vote  there.  I  think, 
freely  indicates  that  this  matter  is  going 
to  be  passed  by  the  House  today,  but  in 
my  own  mind,  after  reading  the  testi- 
mony that  was  given  before  the  commit- 
tee, I  can  only  conclude  that  this  is  in- 
deed, under  the  circiunstances  that  we 
are  dealing  with,  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  congressional  authority. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  has  always 
been  my  understanding  that  if  we  feel 
a  measure  is  unconstitutional,  we  are 
supposed  to  vote  against  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  one  of  our  basic  responsibil- 
ities as  Members  of  this  House.  I  would 
also  add  that  the  most  important  part 
of  this  whole  discussion  here  today  is : 

All  the  talk  we  have  heard  over  the 
last  so  many  years  about  Congress  re- 
gaining its  power  and  taking  back  from 
the  President  the  power  that  rightly  be- 
longs to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate,  all 
we  have  heard  on  so  many  occasions  in 
the  last  few  years. 

But  here  today  we  are  taking  one  of 
those  powers,  which  we  did  indeed  take 
back  in  the  House  so  many  years  ago, 
and  returning  it  to  the  President.  I  just 
wonder  why. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  last  observation  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  about  congressional  power.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  there  could  be  much 
more  power  given  to  the  Congress  or  re- 
served by  the  Congress  than  the  power 
for  either  body  to  reject  any  plan  sent 
over  by  the  President. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  arguments  we 
usually  hear,  arguments  regarding  the 
congressional  veto,  is  that  it  gives  too 


much  power  to  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress has  under  this  bill  all  of  the  power 
in  the  world  it  will  need  to  thwart  any 
bad  plan.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  con- 
gressional power.  There  is  ample  con- 
gressional power. 

As  intrigued  as  I  am  with  the  con- 
stitutional issue  which  we  have  heard 
explained  on  several  occasions,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  each  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose, is  his  own  constitutional  lawyer 
on  this  matter.  This  bill  is  not  going  to 
be  held  unconstitutional  became  Mr. 
Brooks  or  Mr.  Conyers  or  Mr.  Kurland 
thinks  it  is.  There  are  many  others 
equally  distinguished  scholars  who  dis- 
agree. There  is  as  much  opinion  on  one 
side  as  there  is  on  the  other  side.  We  all 
have  taken  our  own  oaths  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  as  we  understand  and  that 
is  what  we  will  do.  But  it  is  surprising  to 
hear  some  of  our  colleagues  assure  us 
with  certainty  from  on  high  the  positive 
unconstitutionality  of  this  bill.  That  is 
nonsense. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the 
40  or  50  years  in  which  congressional 
vetoes,  one-House  vetoes,  have  been  in 
existence,  there  has  never  been  a  court 
case  which  says  it  is  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power. 

In  fact.  I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  anything,  this  Con- 
gress has  been  far  too  liberal  or  even 
sloppy  in  delegating  authority  without 
reserving  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
a  congressional  veto  and  being  responsi- 
ble for  our  actions  which  we  have 
delegated. 

In  thLs  legislation  it  is  this  Congress 
which  is  mandating  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  certain  strictures,  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  he  will  have  to  get 
those  plans  passed  in  each  House  of  the 
Congress,  because  either  House  of  the 
Congress  can  veto  any  plan.  This  is  sub- 
stantial reservation  of  congressional 
power. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  pass- 
ing strange  that  those  who  argue  that 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  retaining  its  au- 
thority, jealously  guarding  its  author- 
ity, do  not  come  before  this  Congress  and 
ask  us  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  the  departments  and  agencies 
from  writing  laws.  That  is  what  has  been 
going  on,  and  that  is  what  Is  now  going 
on.  The  law  of  the  land  is  being  written 
by  departments  and  agenices  under  the 
law  granted  by  the  Congress  to  those  de- 
partments and  agencies.  I  would  like  to 
retain  that  process  through  the  veto  pro- 
cess, just  as  we  are  doing  here.  I  think 
we  are  being  wholly  consistent  in  this 
position,  whereas  those  who  oppose  this 
granting  of  authority  to  the  President 
are  not  consistent  unless  they  should 
also  say  we  should  not  grant  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  the  power  to 
write  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect and  his  perception  of  the  issue  is  of 
great  benefit  to  all  of  us.  If  we  want  to 
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be  consistent  In  retainln  : 
control  and  congressional 
is  the  legislation  which 
But  there  is  a  more 
from  a  realistic  point  of 
of  the  matter  is,  we  will 
ganization  unless  we 
dure,  because  the  coalitloi' 
terest  groups,  who  are  „. 
and  oppose  specific  plans 
tlon,  are  going  to  thwart 
tlon  unless  we  go  the  veto 
Everybody  is  in  favor 
tlon.  I  have  not  heard 
against  reorganization, 
favor  of  reorganization 
until  it  comes  to  something 
want  to  see  reorganized 
special  interest  group  in 
able  to  team  up,  form  a 
trade  their  vote  and 
If  we  stop  for  a  moment 
long  it  has  taken  us  to 
organization  in  Governme  it 
ent  procedures,  we  will 
cedure  if  we  want  to  get 
This  is  vital  legislatior 
carry  out  reorganization, 
ment   made   by   the 
United  States  in  this 
past,  and  I  think  we 
this  authority,  with 
control,  if  this  commitment 
filled. 

This  vote  will  be  a  ..  _ 
will  be  one  to  determine 
we  are  just  giving  lip  „ 
ganization  or  whether  we 
dedicated   to  the   proposi 
ganization. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.   Mr.   „. 
understand  correctly  that 
adopting  this  kind  of  appi 
derstand  the  gentleman's  s 
rectly,  and  I  hope  I 
House  cannot  stand  up  to 
from  the  outside  or  from 
ests,  and  that  we  have  to 
over  the  Constitution 

fear  that  this  House 

the  special  interests  groups 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr 
am  not  a  longtime  veterah 
stitution.  it  is  my  ,._..., 
we  get  certain  organized 
a  time,  such  as  school  . 
labor  veterans,  L-swyers, 
Ists,  educators,  bankers, 
other  groups  who  come 
•time,  they  are  hard  _ 

deal  with  one  at  a  time, 

them  all  together,  we  are 
get  anything  done.  That 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS 
I  move  to  strike  the 
words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 

ably  one  of  those  rare 

am  pretty  much  in  agreen 
gentleman  from  Mass 
was  hopeful  that  the 
would  have  included  some 
mittee's  contributions  to 


congressional 
authority,  this 
dolt. 
imi>ortant  reason, 
view.  The  fact 
not  get  reor- 
adcjpt  this  proce- 
of  special  in- 
to gang  up 
of  reorganiza- 
ill  reorganiza- 
1  oute. 

of'^organiza- 

nybbdy  speak 

they  are  in 

the  abstract 

they  do  not 

Every  single 

.^merlca  will  be 

coalition,  and 

thw  irt  any  effort. 

I  ind  think  how 

idopt  any  re- 

under  pres- 

apopt  this  pro- 

the  job  done. 

if  we  are  to 

t  is  a  commit- 

Pre^ident   of    the 

recently 

to  give  him 

veto 

is  to  be  ful- 
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crucikl  vote,  and  it 

V  hether  or  not 

service  to  reor- 

are  seriously 

ion  of   reor- 

Chaihnan,  will  the 

the  gentle- 

Chbirman,   do  I 
he  reason  for 
1 — if  I  un- 
atement  cor- 
that  this 
the  pressures 
special  inter- 
roughshod 
because  we 
stand  up  to 


Chairman,  while  I 

of  this  in- 

that  when 

roups  one  at 

doctors, 

eitvironmental- 

4nd  all  these 

one  at  a 

enough  for  us  to 

when  we  put 

not  going  to 

why  we  need 


K  r.  Chairman. 
requisf«  number  of 


mj^elf  on  prob- 

when  I 

ent  with  the 

s  in  that  I 

Walter  substitute 

of  the  com- 

legislation. 


I  strongly  believe  that  the  House 
should  retain  for  itself  the  opportimity 
to  vote  positively  for  reorganization 
plans. 

The  impact  of  reorganization  can  have 
benefits,  and  it  can  also  have  imdesirable 
effects  on  the  broad  objectives  of  our 
legislation.  I  think  It  is  important  to 
consider  that  today  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity either  to  retain  or  to  essentially 
surrender  some  of  that  power. 

It  seems  to  me  that  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Walker  substitute  is  not  per- 
fected as  some  of  us  would  like  to  have 
it,  perhaps  the  best  route,  if  we  could 
muster  enough  support,  would  be  to  re- 
commit this  bill  to  Uie  committee  so  that 
a  substitute  which  would  encompass  the 
two-House  action  as  well  as  the  good 
work  that  the  committee  has  done  in  re- 
quiring the  President  to  provide  certain 
information  in  the  broader  text  of  the 
bill  could  be  offered. 

So  I  do  find  myself  in  a  dilemma.  I 
intend  to  support  the  Walker  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  and 
speak  to  our  colleagues  about  its  need. 
Because  of  the  long-term  impact  this 
bill  would  have,  I  think  this  would  be  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  when  we  should  in 
fact  recommit  a  bill  for  good  reason  and 
then  bring  it  back  out  on  the  floor  for 
a  more  comprehensive  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  87,  noes  329, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.   106] 
AYES— 87 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bonior 
Brodhead 
Burgener 
Burton,  John 
Caputo 
Cavanaugh 
CTawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Davis 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Devine 
Dlngell 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Prenzel 
Oilman 
Gold  water 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Jeffords 
Kemp 
Krueger 
Latta 
Lujan 
McDonald 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
MiUer,  Ohio 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
Myers,  Gary 


Myers,  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

OB-len 

Oberstar 

Pressler 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Radd 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shuster 

Spellman 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stump 

Treen 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wydler 

Yates 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badbam 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baldua 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhin 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pia. 
Burke.  Mass. 
B'.irlpson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collins,  m. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
D' Amours 
Danielson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eiiberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Pisher 
Fitblan 
Flippo 
Flood 
Flowers 


NOES— 329 


Plynt 

Ptoley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frey 

Puqua 

Oammage 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

Hillls 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketch  um 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Le  Pante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDaae 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 


Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
MikiUskl 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mineta 
MinUh 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nea! 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Ran  gel 
.  Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santlni 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Tonry 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
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Tucker 

Weaver 

Wright 

Udall 

Weiss 

Wylie 

Ullman 

Whalen 

Yatron 

Van  Deerlln 

White 

Young,  Alaska 

VanUc 

Whltehurst 

Young,  Fla. 

Vento 

Whitley 

Young,  Mo. 

Volkmer 

Whitten 

Young,  Tex. 

Walgren 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zabiocki 

Walsh 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Zeferettl 

Watklns 

Wirth 

Waxman 

Wolff 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-16 

Alexander 

Florio 

Symms 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Mikva 

Teague 

Bowen 

Milford 

Waggonner 

Clay 

Poage 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Dornan 

Roe 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Staggers 

Messrs.  MOSS,  YATES  GOLD- 
WATER,  JOHN  L.  BURTON,  ABDNOR, 
and  WAMPLER  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  MOLLOHAN  and  MOAKLEY 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GARY    A.    MYERS 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers: 
Section  903,  subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  the  period  on 
line  3.  page  6,  the  following:  "The  message 
shall  also  estimate  (so  far  as  Is  practicable) 
the  impact  of  a  reorganization  plan  on  local 
and  regional  economies  and  employment 
when  the  plan  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
Federal  Government  facilities  or  employees 
from  one  location  to  another." 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYFRS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  intent  of  this  amendment  is  simply 
to  require  that  along  with  the  President's 
message  on  any  reorganization  package 
that  he  supply  to  the  Congress  the  im- 
pact on  a  local  and  regional  basis  that 
the  reorganization  will  have  upon  em- 
ployment and  the  economic  situation  in 
those  areas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  reorganization 
will  not  cause  great  disruption  in  the 
regions;  but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  know 
and  have  an  evaluation.  If,  in  fact,  they 
do.  We  should  be  able  to  measure  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Gary  A. 
Myers)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  for 
the  chairman  of  the  com.mittee  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  the  Presidents  author- 
ity under  section  904(2)  as  amended  by 
the  bill.  The  particular  language  in  ques- 
tion appears  on  line  25,  page  6,  through 
line  1  of  page  7,  and  provides  that  the 
plan  "may  provide  for  the  appointment 
and  pay  of  the  head  and  one  or  more 
officers  of  an  agency." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  that  this 
language  could  be  construed  to  author- 
ize the  Pre.^irient  to  create  by  reorganiza- 
tion plan  any  r-umber  of  new  positions 
Which  are  e&labliihed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  V  relating  to  the 
classification  and  pay  for  civil  service 
positions. 


I  have  reviewed  the  legislative  his- 
tory. I  know  why  the  language  appears 
the  way  it  does;  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  if  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  the  only  reason  for  this  lan- 
guage is  to  make  sure  that  we  have  in- 
cluded the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  regions  and  that  this  is  in  no  way 
to  give  carte  blanche  authority  to  create 
as  many  supergrade  positions  as  may  be 
necessary  under  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harris),  that  it  is  my  im- 
derstanding  of  the  legislation  that  the 
provision  the  gentleman  refers  to  is  not 
intended  to  make  any  end  nm  around 
the  civil  service  laws.  It  has  been  in  the 
law  since  1949  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  any  more  than  give  the  Presi- 
dent certain  limited  flexibility  in  carry- 
ing out  a  reorganization  plan  once  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intention,  nor 
that  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  expand  that  provision  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROWN    OP 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan:  On  page  2,  Immediately  before 
line  2,  Insert  the  following: 

"913.  Provision  with  respect  to  Judicial  re- 
view" 

Page  15,  at  the  end  of  line  25,  strike  out 
the  close  quotation  mark  and  the  period  Im- 
rre'liate'.y  thereafter,  and  Immediately  after 
such  line  insert  the  following: 
"§  91S.  Provision  with  respect  to  Judicial 
review 

"If,  !n  any  civil  action  or  other  judicial 
proceeding  brought  with  respect  to  a  reor- 
ganization plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  tQls  chapter  or  any  provision 
thereof  is  unconstitutional,  the  relief 
granted  by  such  court  shall  be  restricted  to 
relief,  with  respect  to  such  plan  and  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  plans  previously 
adopted.  This  section  does  not  create  a  cause 
of  action  or  authorize  any  action  or  other 
proceeding  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  this 
chapter,  or  any  provision  thereof,  or  of  any 
plan  submitted  thereunder.". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, technically  I  suppose  these  are  two 
amendirients,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan"' 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  YeS,  cer- 
tainly I  yield. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  matter  that  I  think  can  be  accepted, 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  The  amendment 
the  gentleman  is  offering  seeks  to  limit 
the  scope  of  a  judicial  declaration  of 
unconstitutionality.  I  support  the  goals 
which  the  gentleman's  amendment  seeks 
to  accomplish.  A  Federal  court  would 


probably  rule  in  this  manner  without 
the  amendment,  but  its  adoption  will  in- 
sure such  a  ruling. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  trust 
that  I  will  get  the  same  response  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Texas. 

Miss  JORDAN.  This  side  cannot  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  amendment,  and 
if  we  are  pressed,  we  will  tell  him  why 
it  is  woefully  defective. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  gentlewoman  tell  me 
why  it  is  woefully  defective.  I  think  there 
was  a  consensus  in  the  committee  that  to 
the  extent  this  bill  poses  a  constitutional 
problem,  we  felt  that  if  there  had  not 
been  congressional  objection  raised  to 
any  plan  previously  adopted  under  the 
legislation,  that  we  wanted  the  court  to 
interpret  the  congressional  intent  as 
being  an  intent  that  plans  that  were 
already  adopted,  in  existence  and  im- 
plemented, should  not  be  affected  by  a 
decision,  holding  this  legislation  uncon- 
stitutional because  of  the  one-House 
veto  provision. 

That  is  why  the  language  says  that  the 
judicial  decisions  shall  relate  and  be 
restricted  to  the  plan  before  the  court, 
and  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  others 
previously  adopted.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  we  cannot  determine  the  court's 
decision,  but  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
indicate  the  congressional  intent,  which 
I  thought  was  the  unanimous  position 
of  the  committee,  we  ought  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  preempt  or  in 
any  way  infringe  upon  the  right  of  the 
court  to  decide  the  constitutionality  of 
previous  plans,  but  I  am  saying  that  to 
the  extent  we  can  indicate  a  congres- 
sional intent,  we  would  like  to  have  those 
plans  which  have  been  already  adopted 
and  implemented,  not  have  their  valid- 
ity challenged  by  a  subsequent  decision 
of  unconstitutionality  on  the  basic  en- 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amendment  which  was  read  referred  to 
page  15,  at  the  end  of  line  25.  It  should 
refer  to  page  16,  at  the  end  of  line  3. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  change  that,  it  would 
then  be  in  proper  order  with  regard  to 
the  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  I  would  be  happy 
to  accept  his  amendment.  Legislative 
counsel  prepared  the  amendment.  I  pre- 
sume they  have  made  the  right  refer- 
ences. I  have  not  had  time  to  check  the 
references. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modification  of  the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan). 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
oppose  the  amendment  on  my  own  time. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigar . 
man,  I  yield  back  the  balant  e 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr. 
In  opposition  to  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
ment  because,  in  the  first 
unnecessary  and  it  is  unw 
understand   this   amendment 
this  amendment  purports 
Court's  authority  to  that  _ 
nization  plan  and  no  furthe  ' 
gentleman  stated  that  it 
tent  to  try  to  restrict  the 
discretion  which  the  Court 
But,  in  effect,  to  say  that 
instance  which  has  been  in 
would  be  subjected  to  the 
sion,  is  to  in  fact  restrict 
discretion  in  moving  on  the 
view  or  the  justiciability  c 
been    proposed    in    the 
plan. 

I  appreciate  the  objectives 
tleman  who  offers  the 
do  not  believe  he  has  given 
able  remedy.  It  is  not  for 
to  attempt  to  restrict  the  Cofcirt 
tlon  in  determining  the 
it  applies  its  decision  on 
issues.   We   had   that 
Court  decisions  in  the  past, 
that  the  Court  does  exercis< 
cious,     reasonable,     and 
proaches  in  the  decisions  it 

We  have  had  recent  decisipns 
the  Court  said  the  Congress 
stances  acted  unconstltutlonilly 
not   create   an    administrafve 
about  the  decision  of  the 
constitutionality,  but  instead 
Congress  time  to  remedy 
done   which   was   in   the 
unconstitutional. 

The  Court  has  shown  gr^at 
temperament  in  the  past  in 
its  own  desire  to  move  into 
are  not  immediately  before 

It  is  not  for  us.  Mr.  Chair^ian 
to  the  Court,  in  regard  to 
constitutionality,  that,  "If 
to  find  this  particular  Instahce 
stltutional.  we  are  going 
effect  of  what  you  will  find 
effect,   then   saying:      ._ 
Court,  we  do  not  trust  you 
provide  a  reasonable  and 
tlon    to   the   unconstitutional 
that  is  before  you,  but  we 

might  throw  us  into  great 

chaos  and.  therefore,  we  are 
to  you.  Mr.  Justices,  to  limit 
tlon  to  a  single  plan  only." 
I  think  that  is  inappropriate 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan 
man.  will  the  gentlewoman 
Miss  JORDAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  gentlewoman  indicate* , 
sure  she  did  not  intend  to.  t 
bodies  have  never  dictated 
as  to  what  they  expected  to 
pretation.  The  gentlewoman 
is  familiar  with  severability  _. 
legislative  bodies  have  said  if 
of  a  particular  bill  is 
shall  not  affect  the  constltut 
other  provisions.  She  is 
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Mr.  Chair-      paragraphs  dealing  with  congressional 
of  my  time,     intent,  which  are  attempts  to,  in  effect, 
I  rise     say  what  the  congressional  intent  was  if 
there  is  a  court  ruling  saying  such-and- 
such. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman's  basic  objec- 
tion is  valid,  that  is,  that  the  amendment 
is  probably  unnecessary.  I  cannot  argue 
that  point  with  her,  because  ,the  court 
has  very  sensibly  in  most  cases  applied 
the  doctrine  of  nonretroactlvlty,  and  she 
is  well  aware  of  that. 

The  court  in  this  case  would  probably 
apply  the  doctrine  of  nonretroactivity.  as 
it  did  to  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion case.  However,  I  am  saying  that  it 
does  not  hurt  to  put  this  language  in.  and 
to  the  extent  that  congressional  Intent  is 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  it  amounts  to  an 
effective  addition  that  I  think  is  neither 
unnecessary,  nor  undesirable;  I  think  It 
is  desirable. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
recapture  my  time,  I  recognize  that  there 
is  nothing  untoward  in  an  expression  of 
legislative  intent  by  the  Congress,  but 
this  is  more  than  that. 

This  bill  Itself  expresses  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  Congress,  which  is  to  give 
the  President  ample  reorganization  au- 
thority so  that  he  can  present  logical, 
reasonable,  and  sensible  plans  to  the 
Congress  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
There  is  no  question  about  what  we  in- 
tend to  do  in  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Ms.  Jordan) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Jordan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
also  no  question  whatsoever  that  we  in- 
tend that  a  single  house  of  the  Congress 
would  have  the  authority  at  any  given 
time  to  vote  to  disapprove  a  single  plan 
of  the  President.  That  intent  is  clear. 

But  what  we  would  be  doing  in  this 
unnecessary,  unwarranted,  unworkable 
step  would  be  dictating  to  the  court  and 
saying,  "Yes.  this  is  what  we  want  to  do, 
but  if  you  find  one  bit  of  what  we  have 
done  to  be  unconstitutional,  we  want  you 
to  limit  your  discretion  to  that  part  and 
not  go  further  into  the  act." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  would  be  an 
unnecessary,  untoward  intrusion  into 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Miss  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  issue  that  has  been  raised  by 
this  legislation  and  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, is  the  constitutionality  of  the 
one-house  veto.  We  have  nevertheless  in 
this  legislation  adopted  the  concept  of 
a  one-House  veto.  We  are  doing  that, 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  held  unconstitutional. 

Now.  the  language  that  I  have  in  my 
amendment  basically  goes  to  that  Issue. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  putting  in 
language  that  which  the  court  may  find 
is  imconstitutional.  It  may  hold  my 
amendment  unconstitutional:  it  may 
hold  the  severability  clause  xmconstitu- 
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tional.  But  there  is  no  difference,  and 
it  is  no  more  unworkable  than  putting 
In  a  one-House  veto.  I  think  there  is  no 
justification  for  saying  it  is  unworkable. 
It  is  a  sense-of-the-Congress  provision. 
Do  we  not  agree  with  that? 

Let  me  ask  the  gentlewoman  this:  Do 
we  not  agree  that  if  the  court  holds  that 
the  one-House  veto  makes  the  legisla- 
tion invalid,  we  still  want  left  in  place 
the  other  plans  that  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Congress  where  there  has  been  no 
objection,  that  we  want  them  to  remain 
in  effect?  Would  the  gentlewoman  give 
me  a  yes  or  no  answer? 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
my  judgment  in  this  instance  that  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  trust  the  justices 
of  the  court  to  decide  the  issues  and  do 
what  is  reasonable  and  sensible  and  log- 
ical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan) 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  exposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  read  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  says  as  follows : 

If,  In  any  civil  action  or  other  judicial  pro- 
ceedlng  brought  with  respect  to  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  submitted  pvirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  the  court  determines 
that  this  chapter  or  any  provision  thereof  Is 
unconstitutional,  the  relief  granted  by  such 
court  shall  be  restricted  to  relief  with  respect 
to  such  plan. 

So  that  means  that  if  we  have  ap- 
proved 27  reorganization  plans,  the  word, 
"imconstitutional,"  means  if  the  court 
makes  a  determination  with  regard  to 
plan  A,  his  ruling  only  goes  to  plan  A 
and  there  would  have  to  be  26  more  suits 
on  the  other  plans.  That  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

The  basic  constitutional  issue  will  be 
on  the  one-House  veto,  and  if  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional In  plan  A,  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  plans  B,  C,  D,  and  all  the  way 
up  to  Z. 

This  amendment  would  require,  not- 
withstanding the  court's  finding,  that 
the  one-House  veto  is  unconstitutional 
only  as  it  applies  to  energy,  and  we  would 
have  to  have  a  new  suit  on  banking  and 
housing,  and  we  woiild  have  to  have  a 
new  suit  on  plan  X  and  a  new  suit. on 
plan  Y. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense. 

The  gentleman  at  the  table  nods.  There 
is  only  one  thing  at  issue  in  this  reor- 
ganization plan  and  that  is  the  one- 
House  veto.  They  are  not  going  to  find 
the  "whereas"  clause  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  would  do 
would  be  to  create  a  myriad  of  litigation 
clogging  the  Federal  courts,  busting  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
not  resolving  the  problem. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
"no"  vote. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  not  fully  in 
agreement  with  those  who  endorse  the 
constitutionality  of  H.R.  5045,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  is  of- 
fering this  amendment.  It  is  about  time 
that  this  body  began  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  its  powers  under  article 
III  of  the  Constitution  to  limit  and  modi- 
fy the  authority  of  the  Federal  courts. 
Including  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  While  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  would  not  limit 
the  Supreme  Court's  ability  to  review  the 
constitutionality  of  an  Individual  reor- 
ganization plan,  it  would  sharply  limit 
its  authority  in  fashioning  relief  where 
a  plan  is  found  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  Court  would  not  be  permitted  to 
apply  its  determination  to  any  reorgani- 
zation plan  other  that  that  specifically 
before  it. 

While  there  are  those  who  are  im- 
doubtedly  concerned  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  amendment  Itself,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  precedent  for  a  congres- 
sionally  approved  limitation  of  this  sort. 
It  is  essentially  a  neutral  restriction  upon 
the  Court,  not  interfering  in  any  way 
with  its  ability  to  hear  cases  or  to  dispose 
of  them  effectively.  It  simply  tells  the 
Court  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
use  an  individual  case  as  justification  for 
handing  down  an  order  which  ranges  far 
beyond  that  case,  and  begins,  arguably, 
to  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  this 
body.  If  interested  parties  wish  to  chal- 
lenge previous  or  subsequent  reorganiza- 
tion proposals,  they  are  free  to  do  that, 
but  they  cannot  expect  these  proposals 
to  be  stricken  down  in  the  course  of  un- 
related proceedings.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  result  will  be  increased  litigation, 
but  I  believe  that  this  is  preferable  to 
perpetuating  the  notion  that  the  courts 
have  a  roving  commission  to  strike  down 
laws  on  their  owii  Initiative  whenever 
they  consider  it  proper. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Congress 
has  substantially  greater  authority  to 
restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  than 
is  evidenced  by  this  amendment,  al- 
though the  authority  given  Congress  to 
do  this  is  itself  limited.  I  would  agree 
with  advocates  of  a  strong  judiciary  that 
the  language  in  article  III,  section  2  does 
not  invest  in  Congress  potential  authority 
to  deny  to  the  Court,  in  its  entirety,  ju- 
risdiction given  them  by  the  sam.e  article. 
But.  I  do  not  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Court  should  be  able  to  defend 
its  assumption  of  jurisdiction  simply  by 
incanting  that  they  are  "interpreting  the 
Constitution."  No  one  contends  that  the 
Court  should  be  deprived  of  its  authority 
in  defining  the  bounds  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  simply  that  Congress  ought  to 
also  fulfill  Its  proper  constitutional  role 
in  determining  what  are  and  what  are 
not  genuine  constitutional  issues.  Simply 
because  the  Court  says  that  it  is  defining 
the  constitution  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  Is  doing  this.  While  Con- 
gress may  not  always  have  the  final  word 


in  this  matter,  it  certainly  has  the  right 
to  offer  its  input.  At  the  very  least,  the 
more  active  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
apparent  authority  imder  article  HI 
would  require  the  Court  to  more  clearly 
justify  the  grounds  on  which  they  find 
that  a  controversy  is  of  a  constitutional 
magnitude. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  must  not 
have  read  the  cases  dealing  with  the 
doctrine  of  nonretroactivity  which  the 
court  regiilarly  applies. 

The  court  did  not  set  aside  or  did  not 
make  retroactive  its  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion and  all  the  regulations  it  had 
adopted  when  it  determined  that  that 
Commission  was  imconstitutionally  con- 
stituted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  court  automatically 
applied  that  which  my  amendment  calls 
for.  All  that  my  amendment  does  is  say 
that  we  would  like  to  have  the  court  ap- 
ply the  doctrine  of  nonretroactivity  If  it 
determines  that  the  one-House  veto  is 
unconstitutional . 

All  I  would  do  is  ask  the  gentleman. 
Is  that  not  the  Intent? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  No,  it  is  not, 
obviously. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No,  not  un- 
til I  have  asked  it.  Then  the  gentleman 
can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know. 
Is  it  not  the  intent  and  would  not  every- 
one in  this  House  agree  that  we  want 
plans  already  adopted,  to  which  there 
have  been  no  objections,  to  be  unaffect- 
ed by  a  court  decision?  Where  the  pro- 
cedure is  clear  and  no  objection  is  raised, 
the  court  could  presume  congressional 
approval  under  my  amendment,  thereby 
nullifying  the  significance  of  the  one- 
House  veto  provision  with  respect  to  pre- 
viously adopted  plans. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  want  such 
reorganization  plans  to  remain  in  effect? 

The  court  can  very  well  do  it  under  its 
doctrine  of  nonretroactivity.  All  that  the 
amendment  does  is  to  say  that  we  want 
the  court  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  non- 
retroactivity to  the  extent  that  Congress 
can  Indicate  its  intent  In  that  regard. 

Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  want 
these  plans  to  remain  in  effect? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  find 
the  term  "doctrine  of  nonretroactivity" 
in  the  amendment. 

I  do  find  that  they  can  find  if  the  one- 
House  veto  is  unconstitutional  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  first  plan  and  there  were  26 
plans  similarly  adopted,  they  all  have  to 
be  brought  up. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No.  Such  a 
decision  need  not  affect  the  plans  pre- 


viously adopted  and  the  court  could  so 
state.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  nonretro- 
activity. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Nevertheless, 
the  plan  that  will  be  before  the  court 
will  be  a  previously  adopted  plan  because 
there  will  be  no  cause  of  action  for  some- 
body to  bring  until  a  plan  is  adopted  and 
Implemented  in  a  manner  which  some 
may  think  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown),  as 
modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. ' 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5045)  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit 
to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  441, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMTT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walker  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  5045  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice  and  there  were — yeas  }95,  nays  22, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  107] 
YEAS— 395 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

All  en 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calir. 
Anderson.  El. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
K.  Dak. 
.Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
.Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AiiColn 
Badham 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggi 
Binijham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bolaod 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
BrinUey 
Broc'head 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burpener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Pbllltp 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawsou,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Connr.n 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danieieon 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Deianey 
Dellutus 
Dent 
Derrlrk 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
DingcU 
Dodd 


£  lldee 


Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn.  l(och 

Early 

Eckhardt  ^rebs 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Eilberp 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 


t  indness 


f  ostmayer 


B  ruejer 
t  iFalce 
t  igomarsino 
L  itta 
L  i  Fante 
L  >ach 
L  >derer 
t  sggett 
t  ihman 
Lint 


L  oyd. 


Fascell 

Penwick 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Cammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gtnn 

Ollckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Grnssley 

Gudger 
Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammcr- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Hasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 

Ketchum  Pri 

Keys 


vitas 

Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
La. 

,Md. 


L  ing, 


L  mg, 
Litt 
L  ijan 
L  tken 
L  mdlne 
li  cClory 
ti  cCloEkey 
V  :Cormack 
h4  :Dade 
a  ::Ewen 
M  :Pall 
W  :Hugh 
&J:Kay 
U  :Kinney 
M  idlgan 
K4  iguire 
M  ihon 
M  inn 
M  irkey 
M  irks 
M  trlenee 
M  irriott 
Mirtin 
M  ithis 
M  ittox 
M  izzoli 


O' 
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eds 

tcall 
yner 
chel 


M 

M  itcalfe 

M  lyner 

M 

M  kulskl 

M  kva 

M  Her,  Calif. 

M  tier,  Ohio 

M  neta 

M  nish 

M  tchell,  Md. 

M:  tchell,  N.Y. 

Ml  akley 

Ml  ITett 

Ml  llohan 

Ml  ntgomery 

Ml  ore 

M(  orhead, 

I  ;allf. 
M(  orhead,  Pa. 
M(  ttl 

Ml  rphy.  111. 
Ml  rphy,  N.Y. 
Ml  rphy.  Pa. 
Ml  rtha 
M?  ers.  Michael 
Na  ;cher 
Nea 
Nelzi 
Nil  hols 
Ni; 

No  an 
No  vak 


Tien 


Oa  car 
Oh  trstar 
Obsy 
Ot  inger 
Pa:  tetta 
Pa  ten 
Pa'  terson 
Pa:  tison 
Pe:  se 
Pei  per 
Pel  kins 
Pel  tls 
PicUe 
PUe 
Pre  islet 
Pr«  ^er 
Prife 
chard 


Quayle 
Qule 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Bangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Riseuhcover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Rogers 
Boncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
SebeUus 
Sciberling 


Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bonker 

Caputo 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 


Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studds 

Tp.ylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

NAYS— 22 

Cornell 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Hansen 
Holtzman 
McDonald 
Moss 

Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltton 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wmn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Youns,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Satterfield 

Steiger 

Stump 

Treen 

Walker 

Wydler 


Alexander 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Clay 

Coleman 


NOT  VOTING 

Doman 
Edwards,  Ala 
Florio 
Milford 
Poage 


—15 

Roe 

Staggers 
Symrns 
Teague 
Wilson,  Tex. 


Pui  sell 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.    Florio    with    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brademas. 
Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Doman. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Synuns. 
Mr.  Pressler  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  441,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  626)  to 
reestablish  the  period  within  which  the 
President  may  transmit  to  the  Congress 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brooks  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  Senate  bill  S.  626  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  5045),  as  passed,  as  follows:  That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1977'. 


Sec.  2.  Chapter  9  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter     9.— EXECUTIVE     REORQANIZA- 
TION 

"Sec. 

"901.  Purpose. 

"902.  Definitions. 

"903.  Reorganization  plans. 

"904.  Additional  contents  of  reorganization 
plans. 

"905.  Limitations  on  powers. 

"906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  re- 
organization plans. 

"907.  Effect  on  other  laws,  pending  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  unexpended  appropria- 
tions. 

"908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  Hov.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  reorganization  plans. 

"909.  Terms  of  resolution. 

"910.  Introduction  and  reference  of  resolu- 
tion. 

"911.  Discharge  of  committee  considering 
resolution. 

"912,  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge  of 
committee;  debate;  vote  on  final  dis- 
approval. 

"5  901.  Purpose 

"(a)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  to  promote  the  better  execution  of 
the  laws,  the  more  effective  management  of 
the  executive  branch  and  of  Its  agencies  and 
functions,  and  the  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  the  public  business; 

"(2)  to  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Government; 

"(3)  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable; 

"(4)  to  group,  coordinate,  and  con-solldate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Government, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  major 
purposes; 

"(5)  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  functions 
under  a  single  head,  and  to  abolish  such 
agencies  or  functions  thereof  as  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Oovemment;  and 

"(6)  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

"(b)  Congress  declares  that  the  public  in- 
terest demands  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
that  the  purposes  may  be  accomplished  In 
great  measure  by  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  can  be  accomplished  more  speedily 
thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of  specific 
legislation. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  provide  appropriate  means 
for  broad  citizen  advice  and  participation  in 
restructuring  and  reorganizing  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  organization  of  all  agencies  and 
shall  determine  what  changes  in  such  orga- 
nization are  necessary  to  carry  out  any  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"5  902.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)   'agency'  means — 
"(A)   an  Executive  agency  or  part  thereof; 
and 

"(B)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch; 

but  does  not  include  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  'reorganization'  means  a  transfer, 
consolidation,  coordination,  authorization,  or 
abolition,  referred  to  In  section  903  of  this 
title;  and 

"(3)  'officer'  is  not  limited  by  section  2104 
of  thU  title. 

"§  903.  Reorganization  plans 
"(a)  Whenever    the   President,   after   In- 
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vestigation,  finds  that  changes  in  the  orga- 
nization of  agencies  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  any  policy  set  forth  in  section  901(a)  of 
this  title,  he  shall  prepare  a  reorganization 
plan  specifying  the  reorganizations  he  finds 
are  necessary.  Any  plan  may  provide  for — 

"(1)  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  an  agency,  or  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  thereof,  to  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  another  agency; 

"(2)  the  abolition  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  of  an  agency,  except  that  no  en- 
forcement function  or  statutory  program 
shall  be  abolished  by  the  plan; 

"(3)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  agency,  or  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  functions  thereof,  with 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  another  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof; 

"(4)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
a  part  of  an  agency  or  the  functions  therepf 
with  another  part  of  the  same  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof; 

"(5)  the  authorization  of  an  officer  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions;  or 

"(6)  the  abolition  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  an  agency  which  agency  or  part  does  not 
have,  or  on  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorga- 
nization plan  will  not  have,  any  functions. 
The  President  shall  transmit  the  plan  (bear- 
ing an  identification  number)  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  a  declaration  that,  with 
respect  to  each  reorganization  included  in 
the  plan,  he  has  found  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion Is  necessary  to  carry  out  any  policy  set 
forth  m  section  901(a)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  have  a  reorga- 
nization plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while  it  is 
In  session,  except  that  no  more  than  three 
plans  may  be  pending  before  the  Congress  at 
one  time.  In  his  mes.sage  transmitting  a  re- 
organization plan,  the  President  shall  specify 
with  respect  to  each  abolition  of  a  function 
Included  In  the  plan  the  statutory  author- 
ity for  the  exercise  of  the  function.  The  mes- 
sage shall  also  estimate  any  reduction  or  in- 
crease In  expenditures  (Itemized  so  far  as 
practicable) ,  and  describe  any  Improvements 
in  management,  delivery  of  Federal  services, 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  Increases  In  effi- 
ciency of  Government  operations,  which  It  Is 
expected  will  be  realized  as  a  result  of  the 
reorganizations  Included  In  the  plan, 

"(c)  Any  time  during  the  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  is 
transmitted  to  It,  but  before  any  resolution 
described  In  section  909  has  been  ordered  re- 
ported in  either  House,  the  President  may 
make  amendments  or  modifications  to  the 
plan,  consistent  with  sections  903-905  of 
this  title,  which  modifications  or  revisions 
shall  thereafter  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
reorganization  plan  originally  transmitted 
and  shall  not  affect  In  any  way  the  time 
limits  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  chapter. 
The  President  may  withdraw  the  plan  any 
time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  sixty  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
following  the  date  on  which  the  plan  Is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

"S  904.  Additional  contents  of  reorganization 
plan 

"A  reorganization  plan  transmitted  by  the 
President  under  section  903  of  this  title — 

"(1)  may  change,  in  such  cases  as  the 
President  considers  necessary,  the  name  of 
an  agency  affected  by  a  reorganization  and 
the  title  of  Its  head,  and  shall  designate  the 
name  of  an  agency  resulting  from  a  reorga- 
nization and  the  title  of  Its  head; 

"(2)  may  provide  for  the  appointment  and 
pay  of  the  head  and  one  or  more  officers  of 
any  agency  (including  an  agency  resulting 
from  a  consolidation  or  other  type  of  re- 
organization) If  the  President  finds,  and  in 
his  message  transmitting  the  plan  declares, 
that  by  reason  of  a  reorganization  made  by 
the  plan  the  provisions  are  necessary. 


"(3)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  or 
other  disposition  of  the  records,  property, 
and  personnel  affected  by  a  reorganization; 

"(4)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  such 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  and 
of  other  funds,  available  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  a  function  or  agency  affected  by  a 
reorganization,  as  the  President  considers 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  reorganization  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  functions  affected 
by  the  reorganization,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
agency  which  shall  have  the  functions  after 
the  reorganization  plan  is  effective;  and 

"(5)  shall  provide  for  terminating  the  af- 
fali4  of  an  agency  abolished. 
A  reorganization  plan  transmitted  by  the 
President  containing  provisions  authorized 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section  may  provide 
that  the  head  of  an  agency  be  an  individual 
or  a  commission  or  board  with  more  than 
one  member.  In  the  case  of  an  appointment 
of  the  head  of  such  an  agency,  the  term  of 
office  may  not  be  fixed  at  more  than  four 
years,  the  pay  may  not  be  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  that  found  by  the  President  to  be  appli- 
cable to  comparable  officers  In  the  executive 
branch,  and  if  the  appointment  Is  not  a  po- 
sition In  the  competitive  service.  It  shall  be 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  reorganization 
plan  transmitted  by  the  President  containing 
provisions  required  oy  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
section  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  un- 
expended balances  only  If  such  balances  are 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  appro- 
priation was  originally  made. 
"§  905.  Limitations  on  powers 

"(a)  A  reorganization  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for,  and  a  reorganization  under  this 
chapter  may  not  have  the  effect  of — 

"(1)  creating  a  new  executive  department, 
abolishing  or  transferring  an  executive  de- 
partment or  independent  regulatory  agency, 
or  all  the  functions  thereof,  or  consolidat- 
ing two  or  more  executive  departments  or 
two  or  more  independent  regulatory  agencies, 
or  all  the  functions  thereof; 

"(2)  continuing  an  agency  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  Its  existence  or 
beyond  the  time  when  It  would  have  termi- 
nated if  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made; 

"(3)  continuing  a  function  beyond  the  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law  for  Its  exercise  or 
beyond  the  time  when  it  would  have  ter- 
minated if  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made; 

"(4)  authorizing  an  agency  to  exercise  a 
function  which  Is  not  expressly  authorized 
by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is  transmitted 
to  Congress; 

"(5)   Increasing  the  term  of  an  office  be- 
yond that  provided  by  law  for  the  office;  or 
"(fi)  dealing  with  more  than  one  logically 
consistent  subject  matter. 

"(b)  A  provision  contained  In  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  may  take  effect  only  if  the  plan 
is  transmitted  to  Congress  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1977. 

"i  906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  re- 
organization plans 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the 
sixty-day  period,  either  House  passes  a  reso- 
lution stating  m  substance  that  the  House 
does  not  favor  the  reorganization  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  any  period 
of  time  in  which  Congress  Is  In  continuous 
session. 


"(c)  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  re- 
organization plan,  any  provision  thereof  may 
be  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  otherwise  Is  effective  or.  If 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  defeated  a 
resolution  of  disapproval,  may  be  effective 
at  a  time  earlier  than  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  required  by  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  A  reorganization  plan  which  Is  effec- 
tive shall  be  printed  (1)  In  the  Statutes  at 
Large  In  the  same  volume  as  the  public  laws 
and  (2)  In  the  Federal  Register, 
"i  907.  Effect  on  other  laws,  pending  legal 
proceedings,  and  unexpended  ap- 
propriations 

"(a)  A  statute  enacted,  and  a  regulation 
or  other  action  made,  prescribed,  Issued, 
granted,  or  performed  In  respect  of  or  by  an 
agency  or  function  affected  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion under  this  chapter,  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  reorganization,  has,  except  to 
the  extent  rescinded,  modified,  superseded, 
or  made  inapplicable  by  or  under  authority 
of  law  or  by  the  abolition  of  a  function,  the 
same  effect  as  If  the  reorganization  had  not 
been  made.  However,  If  the  statute,  regu- 
lation, or  other  action  has  vested  the  func- 
tions In  the  agency  from  which  It  Is  removed 
under  the  reorganization  plan,  the  function. 
Insofar  as  It  Is  to  be  exercised  after  the  plan 
becomes  effective,  shall  be  deemed  as  vested 
In  the  agency  under  which  the  function  is 
placed  by  the  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  'regulation  or  other  action' 
means  a  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy,  deter- 
mination, directive,  authorization,  permit, 
privilege,  requirement,  designation,  or  other 
action. 

"(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  the  head 
of  an  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  m  his  official  capacity  or  In  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of 
a  reorganization  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  led  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  after  the  reorga- 
nization plan  takes  effect,  showing  a  neces- 
sity for  a  survival  of  the  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  involved,  the  court  may  allow 
the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be 
maintained  by  or  against  the  successor  of  the 
head  or  officer  under  the  reorganization 
effected  by  the  plan  or.  If  there  Is  no  succes- 
sor, against  such  agency  or  officer  as  the 
President  designates. 

"(d)  The  appropriations  or  portions  of  ap- 
propriations unexpended  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  the  chapter  may  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to  the  Treasury. 
"I  908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  reorganization  plans 

"Sections  909  through  912  of  this  title  are 
enacted  by  Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  sec- 
tion 909  of  this  title;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 
"§909.  Terms  of  resolution 

"For  the  purpose  of  sections  908  through 
912  of  this  title,  'resolution'  means  only  a 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows :  'That  the  does  not  favor  the 
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resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  In  order. 

"(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan,  and  a  single  quorum 
call  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  If  re- 
quested In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
appropriate  House,  the  vote  on  final  approval 
of  the  resolution  shall  occur. 

"(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procediu« 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  shall  be  decided  without 
debate.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5045)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  join 
with  the  comments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  order  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  make  plans,  make  decisions, 
we  have  to  do  it  In  reliance  upon  the 
program  which  was  announced  and  for- 
mulated by  the  leadership. 

I  clearly  recall  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  3 
p.m.  starting  time  on  Wednesdays,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  some  national 
emergency  or  other  crisis,  we  were  going 
to  adhere  to  that.  Many  of  us  have 
scheduled  programs  for  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year.  If  it  is  not  going  to 
be  the  practice  of  this  House  to  do  that, 
then  we  would  like  to  know  that 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  aware  of 
the  situation.  Does  the  gentleman  ob- 
ject to  the  request? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  special  orders 
today,  this  will  conclude  the  schedule  for 
this  afternoon.  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  minority  leader. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  that  when  the  House  adjourn  this 
evening,  that  it  reconvene  tomorrow  at 
noon,  and  that  the  first  order  of  business 
will  be  reconstituting  the  Assassinations 
Committee.  We  will  proceed  into  the 
schedule  tomorrow,  and  adjourn  at  5-30 
p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourn  this  eve- 
ning, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  PREN2EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  the  Democratic  Caucus,  in 
response  to  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Administrative  Review 
set  a  starting  time  of  3  o'clock  on 
Wednesday.  As  a  result  of  that  estab- 
lished time.  Members  have  scheduled  and 
arranged  their  own  personal  schedules  so 
that  they  would  take  ad^'antage  of  this 
later  starting  time. 

I  am  not  going  to  object,  because  I 
understand  the  need  for  tomorrow,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  leadership  of  this 
House  would,  having  once  established  a 
schedule,  attempt  in  its  own  best  way  to 
stick  to  it  in  so  far  as  possible. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  announce  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  workweek,  when  we  set  up  the  pro- 
gram, we  will  ask  that  on  Wednesday 
next  we  meet  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chair  does  appreciate  the  fact 
that  earlier  in  the  year  he  played  a  strong 
part  in  setting  the  schedule.  But,  the 
gentleman  from  the  minority  side  is 
right  and  the  gentleman  from  the  ma- 
jority side  is  also  correct.  The  House 
faces  unusual  circumstances  tomorrow, 
and  the  Chair  takes  the  responsibility 
upon  himself.  He  regrets  that  It  has 
caused  any  inconvenience  to  the  Mem- 
bers. 


BIPARTISAN  EFFORT  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  TO  IMPROVE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
WHEAT  PRODUCERS 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  several  telephone 
calls  from  various  farm  wife  organiza- 
tions in  Kansas.  These  ladies  called  to 
let  me  know  the  price  of  wheat  at  some 
of  our  country  elevators  in  Ksinsas  fell 
below  $2  yesterday.  This  most  recent 
drop  in  the  wheat  market  price  acceler- 
ates a  decline  that  has  seen  the  price 
fall  more  than  50  percent  during  the  past 
2  years  to  levels  well  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

Farmers  in  the  High  Plains  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  real  financial  crisis.  It  is  now 
compounded  by  dry  weather,  high  winds, 
and  blowing  dust.  We  are  facing  an  agri- 
tragedy  in  wheat  country,  and  if  we  do 
not  get  some  form  of  assistance  within 
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weeks,  we  stand  to  lose  a  generation  of 
farmers. 

It  has  been  my  belief  that  immediate 
action  should  be  taken  on  several  emer- 
gency proposals  to  stimulate  the  farmer's 
cash  flow.  Then  we  could  proceed  with 
deliberation  in  writing  a  good  farm  bill. 
I  know  the  administration  is  familiar 
with  this  problem.  Our  former  colleague 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor- 
able Bob  Bergland,  has  had  opportunity 
to  discuss  in  full  the  situation  with  these 
same  farm  wives,  various  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  individual  farmers.  It  is  my 
understanding  President  Carter  had 
lunch  with  individual  farmers  just  last 
week. 

I  had  hopes  the  administration's  farm 
policy  recommendations  would,  at  least 
in  part,  answer  our  needs. 

However,  the  word  that  best  describes 
my  reaction  to  this  proposed  policy  is 
disbelief.  I  am  shocked  that  there  is  lit- 
tle in  this  program  that  provides  any 
kind  of  assistance  in  regard  to  our  short- 
term  crisis  or  over  the  long-term  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  behalf  of  my 
wheat  farmers,  I  sent  every  Member  of 
this  body  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  cost  of  wrapping  a  loaf 
of  bread  today  is  more  than  the  farmer 
receives  for  the  value  of  his  wheat.  That 
value  is  less  than  3  cents  and  that  re- 
turn will  simply  now  allow  the  wheat 
farmer  to  stay  in  business. 

You  will  note  that  today  I  am  also 
wearing  an  empty  bread  wrapper  as  an 
arm  band  in  mourning  for  the  wheat 
farmer  imtil  a  bipartisan  effort  can  be 
made  to  improve  the  administration's  at- 
titude toward  the  wheat  producer.  My 
point  is  this;  If  conditions  do  not  im- 
prove throughout  the  High  Plains,  our 
surplus  problems  may  be  answered  per- 
manently. There  may  be  a  lot  more 
bread  wrappers  than  there  are  loaves  of 
bread. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  REVIEW  OP 
VIETNAM-ERA  DISCHARGES 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  dis- 
appointment in  learning  of  the  program 
just  announced  by  the  administration 
for  the  review  of  Vietnam-era  discharges. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  after  toying  with  the 
dignity  of  our  veterans  throughout  his 
campaign.  President  Carter  has  finally 
opened  Pandora's  box. 

This  program,  as  proposed,  is  one  of 
Uie  most  confusing,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
balanced Executive  announcements  I 
have  ever  been  exposed  to.  It  creates  a 
multitude  of  new  Inconsistencies  that 
can  only  be  remedied  by  further  grants 
of  discharge  reviews.  It  makes  illusory 
distinctions  for  unknown  reasons.  It  is 
both  shocking  and  confusing. 

For  instance,  although  the  discharge 
upgrading  is  supposedly  designed  to  heal 
the  political  wounds  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
"has  httle  to  do  with  political  dissenters, 
ine  focus  of  the  discharge  review  is  on 
bad  papers"  Issued  after  supposed  ad- 


ministrative shortcomings,  and  speaks 
almost  totally  in  terms  of  nonpolitical 
failings  of  individuals  involved.  Adminis- 
trative discharges  have  always  been  is- 
sued for  such  reasons,  before  and  since 
Vietnam.  TTie  percentages  of  such  dis- 
charges for  the  decade  prior  to  Vietnam 
and  the  decade  of  Vietnam  are  almost 
identical,  which  is  a  further  indication 
that  the  politics  of  the  war  itself  had 
little  to  do  with  bad  discharges,  and  that 
an  individual's  inability  to  handle  the 
requirements  of  the  military  was  the 
overriding  factor. 

So  why  does  President  Carter  provide 
such  a  windfall  only  to  recipients  of  Viet- 
nam-era discharges?  I  greatly  fear  that 
he  has  fallen  squarely  into  the  lap  of 
those  individuals  and  organizations  who 
believe  that  the  present  military  dis- 
charge system  should  be  done  away  with. 
He  has  created  an  inequity  that  I  fear 
may  only  be  fully  resolved  by  upgrading 
all  administrative  discharges  ever  issued. 

On  another  point,  the  administration 
maintains  that  these  discharges  will  be 
issued  on  an  individual  basis,  and  then 
sets  up  blanket  criteria  which  allow  "au- 
tomatic upgrading"  upon  application. 
These  automatic  criteria  are  often  arbi- 
trary and  hopelessly  broad.  I  believe  it 
will  be  essential  for  the  administration 
to  clarify  and  narrow  them.  For  instance, 
if  a  deserter  has  received  any  military 
decoration  other  than  a  service  medal, 
he  will  be  automatically  upgraded.  This 
means  that  an  individual  who  served  90 
days  In  the  Army,  and  qualified  for  a 
good  conduct  ribbon,  and  then  de- 
serted, would  receive  an  automatic  up- 
grade and  full  veterans'  benefits. 

There  are  numerous  other  inconsist- 
encies under  the  "automatic"  upgrading 
criteria  that  are  equally  disturbing.  Be- 
tween these  automatic  "giveaways"  and 
the  factors  to  be  considered  among  those 
who  will  be  left  for  individual  review, 
there  will  be  precious  few  left  with  a 
"bad  paper"  from  Vietnam,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  deserters  and  malcon- 
tents, will  be  spending  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  money  for  veterans'  benefits.  If 
a  person  believes  that  the  military  system 
is  unfair  and  arbitrary,  I  suppose  he  will 
feel  consoled  by  that  thought.  But  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  certain  minimum 
disciplinary  standards  must  exist  in 
order  for  a  military  system  to  function, 
and  certain  minimum  performance  take 
place  before  benefits  accrue,  can  only  be 
appalled. 

I  am  especially  upset  because  of  the 
difficulties  we  had  on  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee obtaining  funding  for  programs 
devoted  to  those  millions  who  have 
served  our  country  honorably  and  well. 
We  are  at  this  moment  facing  a  cut  in 
our  recommendations  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee of  almost  a  bilhon  dollars.  I  can 
see  no  logical  purpose  in  funding  the  im- 
plementation of  this  discharge  upgrad- 
ing program,  and  the  additional  veterans' 
benefits  these  men  would  demand,  when 
we  are  so  strapped  for  funding  for  those 
who  performed  honorable  service.  The 
Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
if  only  30.000  of  these  individuals  apply — 
and  I  understand  that  there  are  more 
than  200,000  who  received  undesirable 
discharges  during  this  period — if  only 


30,000  apply,  it  will  cost  DOD  around 
$77  million.  It  is  further  estimated  that 
these  30,000  would  cost  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration somewhere  around  $100 
million  in  veterans'  benefits.  This  is  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Pull  participation 
could  mean  close  to  a  billion  dollars.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  should  be  required  to  pay 
this  kind  of  a  fee  to  those  who  failed  to 
perform  satisfactory  service.  Our  citizens 
certainly  have  incurred  no  debt  to  those 
who  turned  their  backs,  or  did  not  per- 
form up  to  the  minimum  standards  of 
the  service. 

Finally,  and  most  distressingly,  this  is 
yet  another  example  of  an  administration 
that  has  persisted  in  creating  excuses  for 
the  nonproducer  while  ignoring  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  honorably 
and  well. 

There  has  been  no  gesture  of  thanks 
extended  to  these  others,  who  served  in 
our  most  emotionally  difficult  war,  and 
I  personally  believe  that  this  is  the  straw 
that  has  broken  the  camel's  back.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  made  a  complete  mock- 
ery out  of  the  notion  of  honorable  serv- 
ice. It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  distinction  that  the  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  eliminate.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  decided  to  join  Senator 
Stevens  of  Alaska  in  his  effort  to  obtain 
a  tax  credit  for  those  who  served  honor- 
ably in  Vietnam.  I  will  introduce  a  bill  to 
that  effect  this  week,  and  I  invite  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  feel  strongly  about 
the  dignity  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  to 
join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  most  needed 
legislation. 

GEN.  GEORGE  S.  BROWN:  FIRST 
HE  ATTACKED  THE  JEWS;  NOW 
HE   ATTACKS    EVERY   AMERICAN 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  George 
S.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  done  it  again  in  a  speech 
to  officers  and  high-ranking  State  De- 
partment officials.  General  Brown  said: 

If  any  citizen  of  this  country  Is  so  con- 
cerned about  his  mall  being  read  or  Is  con- 
cerned about  his  presence  at  a  meeting  being 
noted,  I'd  say  we  ought  to  read  his  mall  and 
we  ought  to  know  what  the  hell  he  has  done. 

This  is  the  third  time  the  general  has 
exhibited  his  antipathy  to  democratic 
procedures  or  his  prejudice  against  Jews. 
On  the  first  occasion  he  slandered  Ameri- 
can Jews,  on  the  second  occasion  he 
showed  his  antipathy  to  Israel,  and  now 
on  the  third  occasion  he  has  displayed  his 
zeal  and  support  for  the  totalitarian 
dictum  which  takes  as  its  premise  that 
the  state  has  all  power  and  that  citizens 
are  pawns.  Do  we  really  want  an  individ- 
ual of  this  type  in  the  highest  position 
of  our  military  services?  One  who  has  no 
respect  for  the  privacy  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  and  who  believes  that  the 
Government  can,  without  the  courts' 
sanction,  intercept  a  citizen's  mail  and 
read  It  without  justifications  required  im- 
der  our  law,  and  who  would  record  meet- 
ings that  citizens  attend  and  chill  dis- 
sent. Are  not  these  sentiments  we  would 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a 
der  of  the  House,  the  gei 
Vermont,  Mr.  JEFFORDS 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  S 
Introducing  today  two  bills 
divestiture  issue  for  the  oil 
House  has  not  held  hea: 
Issue,  and  it  seems  to  me 
thorough  hearings  it  will 
for  the  Congress  to  plumb 
this  question,  which  is  so 
emerging  energy  policies, 
troduction  of  these  bills, 
vertical  divestiture  of  the 
panles  and  draws  special  _. 
control  of  pipelines,  should 
a  talking  point  for  the 
which  it  is  referred  to  use  .« 
togs.  Similar  legislation  has 
duced  in  the  Senate  by 
Bath,  of  Indiana. 

By  way  of  background,  I 
duce  an  article  on  the  sul 
wrote  and  was  published  by 
RuUand   Herald    and    Time; 
Vermont  newspaper: 
Big  Oil:   Too  Mvcn  Conwol 
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lie,  like  to  portray  themselves  as  a  large  and 
varietf  group  of  firms  competing  with  each 
other  to  provide  the  energy  we  need  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices. 

In  that  self  portrait,  vertical  Integration— 
a  single  company's  Involvement  in  more  than 
one  phase  of  the  oil  Industry— is  painted  In 
glowing  tones.  Vertical  Integration  Is  de- 
scribed as  essential  If  the  oil  companies  are 
to  remain  truly  competitive,  hold  down 
prices  for  consumers,  and  stand  up  to  the 
Arab  oil  ogres.  That  view  was  articulately 
expressed  on  this  page  recently  In  an  article 
by  Michael  Caynes  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute. 

It  would  be  reckless  for  me  to  state,  flatly 
and  absolutely,  that  Mr.  Caynes  Is  dead 
wong.  Frankly,  the  record  of  evidence  on 
this  extremely  complicated  Issue  Is  not  com- 
plete. 

But  there  Is  a  very  substantial  body  of 
evidence  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  Mr 
Caynes  Is  probably  wrong.  The  evidence  is 
strong  that  vertical  integration  dees  create 
a  lack  of  competition  In  the  oil  Industry  The 
implications  of  this  are  very  serious  be- 
cause such  lack  of  competition,  particularly 
at  the  production  end  of  the  Industry,  is  a 
threat  to  our  national  security,  consumer 
prices,  and  our  system  of  free  enterprise 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  these  allegations, 
n-n.-^^^'lf^  breaking  up  the  big  oil  com- 
panles  Is  hardly  a  step  to  be  taken  lightly, 
extensive  congressional  hearings  are  In  order 
^e  Information  gaps  must  be  filled  In  so 
that  Congress  can  determine  with  certainty 
Whether  breaking  up  the  oil  companies  Is 
the  anproprlate  course  of  action,  and  if  so 
how  it  could  best  be  accomplished. 

VEaxlCAI,  mTECRATTON:    A  THREAT  TO  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

fo^  «^!f  **"*,  P""^*"*  ^y"**'"'  "  ^  common 
lor  one  major  company  to  be  heavily  in- 
volved in  all  stages  of  the  petroleum  busi- 
ness control  and  production  of  the  oil  de- 
P^sUs,   refining,   transportation,   and   retail 

t^^^T'^^J  '"*^°'"  °"  producer  has  in- 
terests m  ou  deposits  located  in  an  OPEC 
nation   and  it  works  to  protect  those  mter- 

OM-o  ♦K°"^''  ""■'°"*  agreements  with 
?*  .V  ■  1°^^  agreements  will  affect  all  stages 
of  the  business,  from  the  refinery  to  the  las 
pump.  *» 

If  a  group  of  these  big  Integrated  oil  com- 
^f^^^^^  it*""''  •''  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  OPEC,  the  implications  are  even  more 
sweeping.  Decisions  can  be  made  which 
vitally  affect  the  supplies  and  prices  of  oil 
in  this  country— not  only  for  our  cars  and 
homes  but  for  our  national  defense  needs 
as  well. 

.„!f"  '*?"''*  ■"  "''*  *°  ^^^^  that  American 
companies,  regardless  of  their  other  mo- 
tives, would  never  act  m  a  way  that  would 
Jeopardize  our  national  defense.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  record  to  date  is  hardly  reassur- 
ing. 

During  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo,  the 
American  multinational  oil  companies  act- 
ViF.wF**'"  ^'"■ouKh  their  partnership  in 
ARAMCO,  accepted  directives  from  the 
Saudi  Arabian  government  to  cut  off  oil 
supplies  to  the  VS.  military.  This  was  sub- 
stantiated by  at  least  three  congressional 
Investigations:  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  and  by  Senate  subcommittees  on 
Mu  tlnatlonal  Corporations  and  on  Investl- 
gations. 

The  public  record  shows  that  cooperation 
was  very  close  between  the  Saudi  government 
and  the  American  companies  during  the 
embargo,  to  the  detriment  of  American  mil- 
itary preparedness  at  a  time  of  U.S.  military 
alert.  The  companies  actualy  provided  data 
to  the  Saudis  showing  the  quantities  of  pe- 
troleum products  they  provided  to  the  U  S 
muitary,  from  their  various  refineries  around 
the  world. 

The  Saudis  then  cut  back  production  of 


crude  oU  by  that  amount,  and  the  Ameri- 
can companies  enforced  a  freeze-out  of  the 
military,  cutting  back  the  military  supplies 
by  that  amount. 

The  Saudis  were  so  pleased  with  this  co- 
operation—which was  indUpenslble  to  their 
Implementation  of  the  embargo — that  they 
highly  praised  and  promised  to  reward  the 
companies,  which  Include  Exxon,  Mobil 
Standard  of  California,  and  Texaco. 

This  Joint  action,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Saudis  government,  clearly  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  military  preparedness.  We  were 
forced  to  dip  Into  our  war  reserves.  And,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  a  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee,  the  result  was  that 
"minimum  readiness  levels"  of  our  military 
forces  "were  severely  strained." 

The  cutback  was  "critical  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  6th  and  7th  Fleets  In  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,"  the  report  said. 
Although  the  breakdown  of  figures  and  spe- 
cific Instances  of  shortfalls  are  classified,  the 
secretary  of  Defense  Indicated  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  situation 
for  very  long. 

This  Incident  demonstrates  the  cozy  rela- 
tionship between  the  multinational,  verti- 
cally Integrated  oil  companies  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC). 

It  Is  natural  that  an  oil  producing  com- 
pany would  want  a  close  relationship  with 
the  nations  where  the  oil  is  located. 

However.  In  this  case,  the  companies  were 
able  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  Saudi  Arabia 
only  because  they  have  the  tremendous 
power  which  comes  with  vertical  integra- 
tion. The  producing  companies  had  the  abil- 
ity to  deny  supplies  to  the  U.S.  military  be- 
cause they  were  also  the  refining,  transpor- 
tation, and  marketing  companies. 

With  vertical  divestiture,  the  companies 
which  produce  oil  would  still  have  an  Incen- 
tive to  maintain  close  relationships  with 
OPEC  countries.  But  the  refiners  would  be 
separate  corporations,  whose  chief  Incentive 
would  be  to  obtain  crude  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  The  transporters  and  marketers 
would  also  be  separated,  and  their  Interests 
would  be  even  further  removed  from  OPECs. 
Therefore,  any  effort  to  withhold  supplies 
from  the  military  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  carry  out. 
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Suppose  that  an  Integrated  oil  company 
gets  10  per  cent  of  Its  crude  from  Venezuela, 
and  that  Venezuela,  acting  alone,  raises  Its 
prices.  Suppose  that  the  other  OPEC  coun- 
tries do  not  follow  suit,  so  that  Venezuelan 
oil  becomes  the  highest  priced  crude  In  the 
world. 

What  would  a  big  integrated  oil  company 
do  In  that  case?  Would  It  say  "To  heck  with 
you,  Venezuela,  I'll  go  buy  my  crude  from 
Iran,  where  prices  are  lower?"  Not  likely.  The 
reason  Is  that  the  company  still  has  Its  eco- 
nomic Interests  In  the  Venezuelan  oU  fields. 
So  It  will  still  get  10  per  cent  of  Its  oil  from 
that  country,  despite  the  higher  prices.  Those 
higher  prices  will  flow  right  through  the 
pipeline  and  Into  your  heating  oil  tank. 

Again,  the  problem  Is  that  the  producing 
companies  also  control  all  other  stages  of 
the  Industry.  The  refiners  can't  Just  shop 
around  for  the  cheapest  crude,  because  they 
are  buying  crude  from  themselves,  from  their 
own  producing  operations. 

If  the  refiners  were  divested  Into  separate 
corporations,  their  natural  tendency  would 
be  to  buy  the  lowest  cost  crude  they  could 
get.  In  the  above  hypothetical  Illustration, 
Venezuela's  world  market  for  oil  would  be 
likely  to  dry  up  rapidly. 

In  fact,  OPEC  Itself  is  not  a  solid  and 
totally  unified  block  of  nations.  The  nations 
making  up  the  cartel  are  not  always  In  agree- 
ment on  oil  prices.  But  the  block  Is  rein- 
forced by  the  cooperation  of  the  Integrated 
oil  companies.  The  companies  create  market 
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conditions  which  remove  Incentives  for  the 
oU  producing  countries  to  compete  with  each 
other. 

Although  I  have  used  a  hypothetical  situ- 
ation to  Illustrate  this  problem,  the  anti- 
competitive nature  of  the  Industry  in  its 
dealings  with  OPEC  has  been  demonstrated 
m  actual  experience. 

For  example,  when  OPEC  recently  an- 
nounced a  two-tiered  price  Increase,  several 
or  the  major  oil  companies  suddenly  had  an 
opportunity  to  buy  very  large  amounts  of  the 

^^  l!.*'yj°^"  ^^^'^  «>"  ^'O'n  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

If  there  had  been  true  competition  these 
companies  would  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  produced  petroleum  prod- 
ucts which  could  be  sold  to  consumers  at 
prices  lower  than  those  of  their  competitors 

But  that's  not  what  they  did.  Instead,  they 
got  together  to  work  out  a  way  to  share  the 
high-and-low-prfced  ell  among  all  of  the 
rampanles.  They  showed  more  concern  about 
being  equitable  in  their  dealings  with  each 
otner  than  about  consumer  prices. 

JOINT    VENTURES 

Cooperative  agreements  and  projects 
among  the  major  oil  companies  are  referred 
^^*  }  ventures."  This  type  of  arrange- 
ment Is  so  common  that  virtually  every  oil 
company  has  Interlocking  relationships  wUh 
Just  about  every  other  oil  company. 

For  example,  a  spokesman  for  MobU  re- 
cently told  a  congressional  committee  that 
es  per  cent  of  his  company's  crude  oil  is 
produced  through  Joint  ventures. 

,-^**!SlJ*  *  ^^^  ***  understanding  the  prob- 
lem. The  oil  companies  like  to  tell  us  that 
there  are  so  many  of  them  they  must  be 
competitive  with  each  other,  even  If  they  are 
vertically  integrated. 

Actually,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  concen- 
tration m  the  oil  industry;  there  are  rela- 
tively few  major  oil  companies,  and  they  are 
huge.  But  as  the  companies  and  their  advo- 
cates are  so  anxious  to  point  out,  the  con- 

^^?  ♦f*  t°  •*  '*°*  ^**^  enough,  by  itself,  to 
constitute  a  monopoly. 

However,  that  is  almost  beside  the  point. 
The  advocates  of  divestiture  have  never  to 
my  knowledge,  based  their  case  on  the  iMue 
of  concentration  within  the  oil  Industry  The 
lack  of  competition  comes  about  throucrh  the 
fl'^Jl?'"^  °l  *^*  industry.  The  framework 
is  made  up  of  vertical  Integration  of  Individ- 
ual companies,  and  a  massive  web  of  joint 
venture  agreements  binding  together  the 
various  components  of  those  vertically  In- 
tegrated companies. 

This  antl-competltive  framework  exists  at 

f IL  "^    *"  *^^  industry,  not  Just  produc- 

lo?n;ir"'  "*'"P^?'  ^  a  etoxiP  of  companies 
Jointly  owns  a  pipeline,  they  may  agiW  to 

1^1  .  ^^o****""  company,  preventing  it 
from  using  the  pipeline.  If  that  company  Is 
getting  too  competitive  in  another  aspect  of 
the  industry,  such  as  retailing 
.»^®  Incentive,  therefore,  is  to  go  along 
rather  than  to  compete.  And  you  don't  have 
to  be  a  Nobel  laureate  economist  to  see  that 
this  Is  a  formula  for  high  consumer  prices. 

HOW  WOULD  DrVESTITURE  HELP? 

The  most  sweeping  of  the  vertical  divesti- 
ture proposals  would  limit  each  company  to 
ti«t  ^«  °}  *^*  petroleum  business:  produc- 
tion  refining,  transportation,  or  marketing. 

Of  tt.A'J'r.'!?"?^  *°"''*  separate  off  portion 

«  oS4Ll^*'"P^"-''"*  «"""  integratlo'n 

ni^'  ^^tV^*  °'  illustration,  suppose  a  com- 
plete vertical   divestiture   bill   were   nassed 

m^'Unr  ^  •^P"'''**  ProducTfon  c^omp^aJ 
ar^  m!^u  r.^  companies,  pipeline  companies, 
and  marketing  companies. 

^i«™,     f*^^"^  woul<l  have  to  bid  com- 
Prtltlvely  for  crude,  rather  than  buying  it 
from  themselves  at  an  agreed-upon  price 
or  through  a  sweetheart  deal  with  OPEC. 
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since  OPEC  would  have  to  deal  with  a 
significant  number  of  competing  companies 
the  cartel  itself  would  be  weakened,  and  less 
able  to  set  world  prices.  There  could  be  no 
more  simple  with  a  unified  organization  of 
companies  which  shares  many  of  OPECs 
Interests. 

The  pipelines  would  become  true  common 
carriers.  The  independent  companies  would 
have  access  to  them,  without  fear  of  retribu- 
tion If  they  have  the  gall  to  undercut  the 
prices  of  the  majors. 

The  dealers,  the  people  who  pump  your 
gasoline  and  deliver  your  fuel  oil,  would  be 
able  to  compete  freely  and  openly,  r  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  dealers  would  welcome 
this.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  small  busi- 
nessmen who  are  anxious  to  compete  fairly 
for  their  profits,  but  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  anticompetitive  nature  of  the 
Industry. 

BUT  WON'T  EFFICIENCIES  BE  LOST? 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  If  the  verti- 
cal divestiture  legislation  Is  passed    the  re- 
maining   companies    will    hardly    be    little 
Mom  and  Pop"  operations. 

An  Exxon  crude  oil  producing  company 
divested  of  all  other  activities,  would  have 
assets  of  about  «ii  billion.  That  would  make 
It  the  fourth  largest  Industrial  corporation 
In  the  U.S.,  behind  General  Motors.  Ford,  and 
IBM. 

In  fact,  virtually  every  one  of  the  divested 
companies  would  be  among  the  top  one  quar- 
ter of  one  per  cent  of  American  Industrial 
firms. 

Would  these  companies  have  difficulty  rais- 
ing capital?  If  so.  we  may  well  wonder  how 
the  other  99.75  per  cent  of  the  Industrial 
companies  get  along. 

More  to  the  point,  can  anybody  suggest  that 
the  "efflclency"  of  vertical  Integration  has 
given  us  low  prices? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Independent  market- 
ing and  refining  companies— the  ones  vi^lch 
are  not  vertically  Integrated- have  been  ab}e 
to  make  a  profit  while  benefiting  consumers 
by  charging  less  for  their  products. 

That  Is  particularly  significant  when  you 
consider  that  the  Independent  refiners  have 
traditionally  had  to  pay  more  for  their  crude 
oU.  The  president  of  Ashland  Oil  once  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  he 
could  "spot  the  majors  a  dollar  a  barrel  In 
the  cost  of  crude  and  still  compete  with 
them." 

ENERGV    INDEPENDENCE 

A  brief  glance  at  history  Indicates  that 
the  major  oil  companies  are  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  creating  our  present  depend- 
ence upon  OPEC.  It  also  provides  additional 
clues  as  to  why  the  companies  are  so  anxious 
to  please  OPEC;  why  they  are  so  reluctant  to 
exert  bargaining  power  for  lower  crude  oil 
prices. 

For  many  years,  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies made  a  point  of  shifting  their  drill- 
ing operations  from  this  country  to  the  na- 
tions which  now  make  up  OPEC,  because 
by  doing  so  they  could  Increase  profits.  At 
the  same  time,  they  were  working  to  prevent 
smaller  U.S.  competitors  from  buUding  new 
refineries  In  the  U.S. 

Although  many  of  the  OPEC  countries  have 
since  bought  out  the  oil  reserves  within  their 
borders,  the  companies  still  stand  to  make 
huge  profits  as  the  producing  agents  for  those 
countries. 

I  have  mentioned  two  reasons  for  the  re- 
luctance of  the  oil  companies  to  bargain  for 
low  crude  oU  prices.  The  companies  are  koJP 
lous  to  protect  their  own  Interests  in  thie 
countries,  and  with  the  antlcompetltlte 
framework  of  the  Industry,  the  incentive 
seek  low  prices  is  diminished. 

But  there  Is  another  factor  as  well.  With- 
out competition,  when  the  OPEC  prices  go 
up,  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  value  of 
other  crude  oU  supplies  to  rise  to  the  same 
level.  This  tendency  is  dampened  somewhat 


by  federal  price  controls  on  domestic  oil,  but 
the  general  principle  stIU  applies.  When 
OPEC  raises  prices,  oil  fields  in  other  parts 
of  the  world — Alaska  for  exejnple — also  be- 
come more  lucrative. 

This  Is  no  small  consideration.  The  OPEC 
price  Increases  of  recent  years  have  raised 
the  value  of  oil  on  Alaska's  north  slope  by 
over  $100  billion.  This  Is  a  huge  windfall  for 
the  companies  owning  the  rights  to  that  oil. 
To  sum  up,  the  evidence  Is  that  the  ver- 
tically integrated  structure  of  the  oU  com- 
panies, and  the  set  of  incentives  created  by 
that  structure,  have  helped  to  create  our 
dependence  upon  OPEC,  and  have  solidified 
and  compounded  OPECs  ability  to  wreak 
havoc  on  supplies  and  prices. 

That  is  not  to  suggest  that  divestiture  will 
bring  us  energy  Independence.  Oil,  after  all, 
is  a  finite  resource.  Even  OPEC  Is  well  aware 
of  that — perhaps  more  so  than  our  own 
government.  A  striking  Illustration  at  this  Is 
the  funding  which  Saudi  Arabia  provided  for 
an  Innovative  new  solar  heating  and  cooling 
system  In  a  public  school  in  northern 
Virginia. 

The  Saudis  gladly  paid  the  bill  for  this 
project  because  they  want  the  solar  tech- 
nology. They  realize  that  no  matter  how 
lucrative  their  oil  deposits  are  now.  In  the 
long  run  their  plentiful  siinshine  will  be  a 
far  more  significant  source  of  energy. 

In  the  belief  that  we  should  be  at  least 
as  farslghted  as  the  Saudis,  I  have  been  de- 
voting a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to 
legislation  which  would  vastly  speed  up  our 
own  programs  to  develop  solar  and  other  re- 
newable energy  sources.  These  sources,  not 
oil  and  gas,  are  the  key  to  any  realistic  hope 
for  American  energy  Independence. 

But  In  the  meantime,  our  dependence  upon 
oil  will  continue  into  the  Immediate  future. 
Given  that  fact.  It  is  certainly  not  In  our 
Interest  to  have  the  supplies  and  prices  of 
oil  dictated  by  a  foreign  cartel  and  a  small 
group  of  noncompetitive  companies. 

GOVERNMENT   CONTROLS 

So  far,  we  have  attempted  to  counter  the 
lack  of  competition  In  the  oil  Industry 
through  a  very  complex  set  of  laws  including 
price  controls,  entitlement  programs,  and 
protections  for  the  Independent  companies 
against  abuses  by  the  majors. 

The  big  oil  companies  have  screamed 
bloody  murder  against  these  controls  and 
restrictions  on  their  activities.  They  have 
conducted  a  very  extensive  public  relations 
and  media  advertising  campaign  to  tell  us 
that  all  of  these  controls  and  restrictions  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise — that 
they  are  positively  un-American. 

On  that  score,  I  have  to  agree  with  the  oil 
companies.  The  extensive  government  con- 
trols certainly  do  not  seem  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  free  enterprise  which  we  all 
learned  about  in  seventh  grade  social  studies. 

But  the  present  structure  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try Is  even  farther  removed  from  the  Ideal 
social  studies  model,  and  one  evil  tends  to 
beget  aiother.  If  we  were  to  lift  the  controls 
wlthouB  altering  the  Industry  structure. 
Severe  price  Increases  would  result,  bringing 
on  severe  hardships. 

By  creating  a  free  market,  vertical  dives- 
titure/would  allow  us  to  remove  most  of  the 
artlfioial  controls  on  the  oU  Industry,  because 
competition  would  provide  a  more  effective 
prytk  buffer. 

MORE   INFORMATION   NXEDED — AITO  SOON 

Large  quantities  of  Information  on  the 
divestiture  Issue  have  been  accumulated  by 
various  congressional  committees.  The  most 
comprehensive  report  Is  a  thick  volume  en- 
titled "The  Structure  of  the  U.S.  Petroleum 
Industry"  released  last  year  by  the  Senat« 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Integrated  OU 
Operations. 

But  even  that  449-page  report  Is  far  from 
complete,  because  It  la  based  on  a  detailed 
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questionnaire  distributed  amon  ; 
panles,  which  did  not  provide  all 
that  was  sought. 

While  It  seems  doubtful  that 
panles  would  withhold  any 
support  their  case  against 
lly  admit  that  my  own 
In  this  article,  must  be  _. 
because  they  are  based  on 
matlon. 

Progress  has  been  severely 
the  fact  that  Congress  tends  to 
when  considering  any  Issue  whlih 
and  politically  sensitive. 

are  needed,  end  soon.  1 

step,  which  should  be  taken  onl ' 
well  Informed  perspective. 

One  other  clarification:  the 
article  Is  limited  to  "vertical 
"horizontal"  divestiture. 

Horizontal  divestiture  Is  also 
of  debate.  This  would  divest 
panles   of   their   holdings    In 
Industries,  such  as  coal,  nuclei  r 

Presently,  I  tend  to  lean  again  st 
divestiture.  This  Is  partly  becaui  e 
that  some  of  the  big  oil  companl  >s 
devoting  considerable  resources 
ment  of  solar  and  other  alten 
technologies,  and  It  Is  crucially 
encourage — not  slow  down — ] 
area. 

But  Information  on  this  Issufe 
complete.  Some  people  contend 
companies  have  dark  motives  fi 
solar  technology— that  they  will 
patents,  then  lock  them  up  and 
the  key.  This  Is  a  serious  allegatlc  n 
I  have  seen  no  recent  evidence  o: 
should  Investigate  the  situation 

On  both  of  these  Issues,  the 
course  is  for  Congress  to  roll 
and  gather  massive  amounts  of 
and  then  act  accordingly.  But 
time  to  waste. 

(Congressman  Jeffords,  first  ^ 
U.S.  House  m  1974  and  re-electet! 
term  in  1976,  pledged  In  his  „ 
to  work  for  reform  of  the  way 
panles  do  business.  He  curren\,^ 
the  House  Agriculture  Committed 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  the 
tal  Study  Conference.) 
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ASSASSINATIONS ; 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  , 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentl 
Texas  (Mr.  CJonzalez)  is 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Spea 
day  I  was  permitted  to  addr 

for  an  hoiu"  and, 

quired  about  that  time  to 
of  the  facts  as  I  witnessed  _ 
perlenced  them  In  connectioi 
experience    with    tiie    so-ca  1 
Committee  on  Assassination^ 
amounted  to  was  sort  of  the 
Today  I  would  like  to  offer 
this  skeletal  presentation. 

In  the  course  of  the  ...^.. 
the  occiurences,  particularly 
ruary  2,  when  the  House  ado 
Resolution  222, 1  foimd  a  set 
stances  that  I  had  never  quite 
In  many,  many  years  since 
privileged  to  serve  in  a 
capacity.  On  April  7  next, 
exactly  24  years.  I  was  electee 
Antonio  City  Council. 

It  is  one  which  is 

of  the  very  harsh,  very  mean 
turbulent  political  activity 
home  grounds  in  the  city 
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tonio,  where  on  the  municipal  level  and 
in  the  city  council  things  got  quite  com- 
plicated and  turbulent,  rather  mean,  and 
sometimes  quite  vicious. 

Coming  up  the  way  I  did,  up  the  polit- 
ical ladder  with  no  particular  social  po- 
sition or  money  backing  or  organiza- 
tional backing,  I  really  have  been  com- 
pelled to  think  in  terms  of  always  dis- 
charging my  oath  of  oflQce  to  which  the 
people  have  elected  me  In  as  sincere,  as 
honest,  and  as  eflBcient  a  manner  as  my 
human  limitations  would  permit.  I 
realize  that  in  no  other  country  and  in 
no  other  society  could  I  ever  have  had 
the  great  privilege  of  eventually  appear- 
ing here  as  an  elected  Mc^mber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  from  the  20th  District  of  Texas. 
Tliat  could  happen  only  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  that  we  cherish  and 
that  I  particularly  adore  and  respect 
and  revere,  and  I  know  this. 

So  it  was  not  imtil  this  year  that  I 
had  witnessed  such  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  events.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
moment  that  turbulence  developed, 
mostly  becatise  it  was  not  until  late  in 
January,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  I  had 
corroboration  of  the  deceitfulness.  the 
dishonesty,  and  the  sheer  inefficiency — 
but  particularly,  the  first  two  elements, 
deceit  and  dishonesty,  and  also  bad 
faith — of  the  chief  counsel  and  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations, Richard  A.  Sprague.  These 
traits  had  appeared  only  as  glimmerings, 
based  on  accusations  that  had  appeared 
only  in  the  coiu^e  of  some  newspaper 
stories,  but  they  had  not  been  described 
other  than  In  what  the  reporter  In  his 
by-line  article  was  saying  and  regurgi- 
tating. This  Involved  a  period  of  Phila- 
delphia political  backwash  activity  go- 
ing back  at  least  a  decade. 

So  It  was  not  until  about  January  25 
that  I  had  fragmentary  and  then  later, 
within  a  week  or  so,  complete  verifica- 
tion and  documentation  of  the  extent 
and  the  depth  of  the  deceitfulness  of  this 
chief  counsel.  Even  then  I  felt  that  was 
a  judgmental  matter,  one  that  was  not 
for  me  personally  to  resolve  but  for  the 
committee.  I  felt  that  the  fact  that  the 
counsel  at  no  time  had  ever  advised  any- 
body on  or  off  the  congressional  level 
here  in  Washington  that  he  had  a  pend- 
ing multimillion-dollar  libel  lawsuit 
against  a  Philadelphia  paper  was  some- 
thing that  the  conmiittee  should  know 
and  evaluate,  because  in  effect  it  may 
have  contributed  at  least  one  element 
to  the  sensitivity  Issue  of  retaining  this 
chief  counsel.  But  I  did  not  raise  that 
issue  because  I  felt  it  was  a  committee 
matter. 

What  did  dlstiu-b  me  was  that  I  dis- 
covered and  had  corroborated  through 
a  faithful  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
transactions  of  staff  meetings  that  the 
chief  counsel  had  had,  since  December 
and  the  beginning  part  of  January,  and 
clearly  revealed  a  contempt  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  a  general  con- 
tempt for  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  displayed  an  absolute  arrogance  in 
his  remarks,  which  I  will  introduce  into 
the  Record  in  a  few  minutes.  These  con- 
clusions were  based  on  these  minutes 
which  he  had  at  that  time  the  penchant 


of  maintaining.  He  would  hold  staff  com- 
mittee meetings  that  would  begin  at 
9:00,  and  he  would  harangue  all  the 
staff  members  until  about  11  or  11:30. 
He  insisted  that  one  of  the  stenographers 
take  everything  down  verbatim.  Thank 
goodness  for  that.  He  never  dreamed 
that  I  would  get  a  copy  of  them,  but  I 
am  glad  that  he  did  have  them  taken 
down.  I  am  somewhat  reminded  of  that 
period  of  time  during  which  Presidents 
saw  fit  to  tape  everything  that  went  on 
in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  very  seri- 
ous statements  and  what  some  people 
would  consider  to  be  very,  very  personal 
statements.  I  have  likened  the  chief 
counsel  to  a  rattlesnake. 

I  would  only  change  that  to  say  he  is  a 
rattlesnake  that  does  not  rattle,  more 
like  a  copperhead.  One  does  not  know 
that  they  are  there.  They  slither. 

That  is  the  only  distinction  I  would 
make  in  that  statement  or  assessment. 

.  I  have  said  that  he  Is  deceitful,  that  he 
is  dishonest,  that  he  holds  those  of  us 
who  happen  to  have  elected  position  In 
contempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  offer  the  docu- 
mentation. I  have  said  that  he  padded 
the  payroll  with  staffers  that  he  obtained 
just  between  December  31  and  January  1, 
six  of  the  outgoing  chairman's  congres- 
sional staff  of  nine.  I  have  stated  that 
they  had  Inflated  salaries,  but  only  after 
the  first  day  I  had  officially  been  desig- 
nated as  chairman  because  this  infor- 
mation was  available  to  no  member  of 
the  committee,  on  the  strict  orders  of  the 
counsel,  and  was  available  to  no  other 
Member  of  the  House. 

Let  us  see  what  that  staffing  Indicates, 
after  I  finally  got  the  listing,  which  was 
on  February  3,  the  day  after  the  House 
approved  the  resolution  and  the  Speaker 
named  me  chairman. 

There  was  Burton  A.  Chardak.  Duties : 
Answers  questions  of  the  media  relating 
to  the  committee.  Spokesman  for  chief 
counsel  In  his  absence;  notifies  press  of 
all  meetings;  issues  necessary  releases 
after  coordinating  with  press  aides  or 
members  of  the  committee;  works  with 
press  galleries  in  setting  up  coverage  of 
official  meetings;  oversees  gathering  of 
press  material;  participates  in  writing 
and  editing  reports;  is  available  to  the 
chief  counsel  for  any  other  assignment. 

Position  and  salary:  Public  informa- 
tion officer,  $34,000-plus.  Actually,  it 
amounts  to  about  $36,000. 

Previous  employment  and  salary:  Bul- 
letin Co.,  assistant  national  editor, 
$24,000. 

That  is  the  PR  man  for  whom?  For  the 
House?  For  the  committee?  No,  for  the 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director,  that 
glorious  twin  combination. 

Let  us  go  down  the  line. 

Richard  J.  Feeney.  Duties:  Opera- 
tional; duties  as  assigned  by  the  director 
of  an  investigative  and  administrative 
nature,  as  serious  as  office  administrator, 
including  assigning  secretarial  responsi- 
bility, procurance  of  files  and  similar 
duties. 

Position  and  salary:  Deputy  director, 
operations,  $30,000-plus. 

Previous  employment  and  salary :  Con- 
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gressman  Thomas  N.  Downing,  special 
assistant,  $16,000. 

That  is  about  an  87-percent  Increase. 
That  is  pretty  good  If  one  can  get  it. 

Gaeton  J.  Fonzi.  Duties:  Investigation 
of  organized  crime  Involved  in  assassi- 
nation and  investigation  of  antl-  and 
pro-Castro  groups. 

Position  and  salary:  Staff  investigator 
for  the  JFK  site.  $30,000-plus. 

Previous  employment  and  salary  Sen- 
ator Richard  S.  Schweiker,  staff  inves- 
tigator, $37,000. 

m.  Speaker,  that  would  be  fine  if  that 
is  all  there  was  to  that  item.  The  fact  Is 
that  Gaeton  J.  Fonzi  has  never  reported 
to  the  Washington  office  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  has  been  down  in  Miami  all  the 
time.  He  is  supposed  to  be  working  with 
the  underworld  somewhere,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be  doing  something;  but  no- 
body knows  what,  much  less  the  chief 
counsel.  The  chief  counsel  has  no  ability 
to  supervise  Gaeton  J.  Fonzi  at  $30  000- 
plus. 

I  noticed  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  California 
(Mrs.  Yvonne  Burke),  contributed  one 
of  her  staffers.  This  staffer,  named  Laura 
J.  Hope,  is  on  the  committee  at  $20  000 

llien  we  come  to  E.  M.  Hutton.  His 
duties: 

Assist  chief  counsel  and  staff  director  In 
his  function  as  director  of  stafl'.  Act  as  such 
In  his  absence.  Position  and  salary:  Deputy 
director,  $36,000.  "^pufcy 

He  was  placed  on  the  list  on  December 
31,  after  he  went  off  outgoing  Chairman 
Downing  s  congressional  personal  staff 

And  on  down  the  line. 

But  I  give  these  only  as  examples. 
Should  any  Member  want  the  rest  of  the 
hst  I  WiU  be  glad  to  make  the  rest  of 
the  list  available.  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  do  not  think  anybody  on  the 
committee  has  this.  They  may  say  they 
have  but  I  think  a  truthful  foUowup 
woiUd  reveal  they  do  not.  The  only  way 
I  got  it  is  through  the  committee  em- 
ployee, who  gave  it  to  me  while  the  chief 
counsel  was  basking  at  Acapulco  She 
was  under  the  threat  of  Mr.  Sprague's 
wrath  since,  as  she  confided 


gage  In  other  activities  In  the  practice  of 
law  while  he  is  supposed  to  be  conduct- 
ing this  investigation?  And.  if  so.  what 
recommendation  might  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  have  regarding  that  status? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  was  the  first  one  to 
raise  the  issue  but  I  could  not  properly 
until  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  was  reconsti- 
tuted. I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
In  violation  of  two  basic  rules  and.  third, 
that  he  had  never  complied  with  the 
Ethics  Committee  requirement  that  he 
stipulate  holdings,  income,  and  the  like 
which,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  to  file, 
also  our  chief  aides,  particularly  anyone 
that  earns  over  $30,000. 

When  I  made  that  request  remember 
that  was  when  he  then  recapitulated,  at 
the  meeting  of  this  staff,  and  said: 

I  have  met  with  the  Speaker.  I  have  talked 
with  the  Speaker  and  I  have  powerful  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

He  Is  not  familiar  with  our  jargon  so 
he  did  not  say  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  said — 
on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

They  have  assured  me  they  are  all  behind 
me  and  that  none  of  them  want  me  to  quit 
at  all.  Nobody  is  calling  upon  you  to  quit, 
because  only  Henry  Gonzalez  is  the  only  one 
giving  you  trouble.  He  Is  the  only  one.  And 
he  Is  making  accusations  of  me,  that  I  come 
to  him,  and  I  know  about  this  deal,  too,  and 
I  don't  have  to. 

And  he  also  told  his  staff — 

I  will  tell  you  further  that  none  of  you 
has  any  contact  with  any  Congressman  un- 
less you  clear  It  with  me. 

But  I  have  these  assurances  from  powerful 
leaders  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 


We  are  not  supposed  to  give  anything  to 
any  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  has  ever  been  quite  clear  with  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Sprague  has  been  employed  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations.  I 
nave  read  press  accounts  where  he 
wanted  to  continue  his  teaching  of  law 
at  Temple  University.  I  also  read  a  press 
account  saying  he  appeared  about  10 
days  ago  in  court  In  Delaware  County 
Pa.,  as  counsel  In  the  Yablonskl  case 
arguing  on  the  retrial  motions.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  has  ordered  it  for  May. 

Is  It  a  fact  that  although  we  have 
rules  that  forbid  staff  employees  from 
having  outside  staff  employment,  that  he 
lias  been  allowed  to  continue  prosecution 
in  this  case  and  at  the  same  time  en- 


What  about  the  issue  itself?  I  have 
tried  to  do  this  from  the  beginning,  but 
neither  Chairman  Downing  nor  any 
member  of  the  committee  ever  gave  any 
evidence  that  I  tjiought  that  they 
thought  I  was  anything  but  a  coyote  out 
in  the  brushwood  howling  to  the  Moon. 
So  then  I  insisted  on  that.  The  rest  is 
history. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  he  did  continue 
and  he  has  had  a  full  time  law  practice 
in  Philadelphia.  The  telephone  long  dis- 
tance vouchers  that  he  asked  me  to  sign 
for  December,  ntiind  you,  when  I  was  not 
the  chairman,  and  obviously  there  was 
no  money  but  there  were  vouchers  he 
asked  me  to  sign  in  January,  late  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  fact  reflected  in  those  vouchers 
was  that  the  biggest  single  expense  in  the 
$9,900-plus— just  for  expenses;  that  was 
not  salaries — was  in  long  distance  calls, 
and  in  those  long  distance  calls  enumer- 
ated, his  long  distance  calls  to  Phila- 
delphia were  the  biggest  item. 

Second,  he  ought  to  at  least  be  made 
to  answer  what  are  the  cases  he  is  going 
aU  the  way  to  Detroit  to  handle.  He  has 
gone  to  I>etroit  several  times  during  the 
time  he  was  on  the  payroll  of  the  staff 
to  defend  cases.  He  had  clients  in  Detroit. 
He  went  to  New  York.  Did  the  committee 
pay  for  his  stay  at  the  hotel  in  New 
York?  He  went  there  twice  in  January. 
Nobody  asked  for  an  accounting.  When 
I  raised  the  issue,  I  had  the  malice  of 
such  men  as  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Mr.  PAtmrRey,  who 


thought  It  obnoxious  (rf  me  to  raise  the 
question,  much  less  hislnuate. 

The  House  through  indirection  has 
OK'd  this.  It  has  not  insisted  that  the 
mandate  of  House  Resolution  222  be 
carried  out,  or  learned  why  it  is  that  that 
committee  has  exceeded  its  $84,333  limi- 
tation per  month.  As  of  right  now  I  can- 
not answer  that  question  because  I  do 
not  know.  I  know  that  since  I  raised  the 
issue,  nobody  on  any  level,  even  though 
this  was  the  burden,  the  gravamen,  of 
the  specific  charges  that  I  raised,  the 
specific  allegations  I  raised — nobody, 
neither  the  leadership,  nor  any  member 
of  the  committee,  nor  anybody  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  the  other  committee 
such  as  appropriations — In  this  case  it 
would  be  House  Administration — has  ever 
said  anything.  Yet  when  we  had  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  appeared  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  appeared  subsequently.  Anybody 
would  have  thought  that  the  committee 
was  one  individual — ^myself. 

I  wish  to  offer  for  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  thrust  of  that  questioning  to  re- 
flect why  I  felt  I  had  pledged  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Here  Is  Mrs.  Chisholm: 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  this:  My  conclu- 
sion arises  on  two  levels.  First  of  all.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  do  not  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water:  that  we  clean  up 
whatever  needs  to  be  cleaned  up. 

She  ends  up  saying: 

Number  two:  you  may  not  want  to  answer 
this  question,  but  I  am  going  to  pose  It, 
however,  and  that  Is  this  investigation,  this 
Inquiry,  whatever  you  want  to  term  It,  is 
a  very,  very  serious,  a  very  responsible  matter, 
cannot  be  taken  lightly  at  aU.  and  If  Indeed 
there  is  any  staff  person  who  is  really  moving 
In  the  direction  of  possibly  marring  the 
integrity  or  the  credibility  or  the  reputation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also 
causing  a  further  criticism  and  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  as  to  what  we 
are  about,  would  you  and  your  committee 
be  willing  to  consider  the  possible  removal 
of  any  staff  person  that  stands  In  this  way? 

I  said: 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  we  are  aU  expendable,  staff 
and  members  of  the  committee.  I  feel  that 
if  I  were  to  do  anything  that  would  bring 
discredit  to  myself  as  a  Member  or  an  indi- 
vidual, or  on  the  committee,  or  the  House. 
I  would  forfeit  my  right  to  belong  on  that 
committee,  and  I  feel  the  saine  way  about 
a  staffer.  I  feel  that  If  a  staffer  usurps  his 
rightful  place,  he  has  no  business  being  on 
the  staff. 

Right  after  Mrs.  Chisholm,  here  is  the 
other  double  dipper,  a  member  of  the 
House  Assassinations  Select  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Dodd  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you  on  your  statement  and  your  response  to 
these  questions  that  have  been  brought  forth 
by  the  members  of  this  committee.  I  feel. 
&s  Mrs.  Chisholm  does,  and  others  on  this 
committee,  that  the  main  thrust,  the  main 
purpose  for  which  we  are  here  today  has 
been  somehow  sidetracked  as  a  result  of  sev- 
eral questions  which  have  been  raised  .... 

He  went  on: 

with  regard  to  the  budget,  would  yoTi  In- 
.struct  your  budget  officer  to  begin  a  com- 
plete reevaluatlon  of  the  entire  budget  .... 

But  he  was  on  the  committee.  He 
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never  asked  for  it,  and, 
never  asked  for  it  after  I 

And  he  would  not  sit  still 
an  informal  meeting  of  all 
so  I  could  present  him  what 
he  wanted  me  to  do  when  he 
me  before  the  Rules  Committee 
that  fsr  the  Record  at  this 
testimony  of  the  questionirjg 
Mr.  DoDD   during  the 
January  25  as  reflected  in 
ings  and  the  transcript  of  llie 
ings  of  the  Hoiise  Rules  Com  nittee: 
Mr.  Dodo  :  Thank  you,  Mr.  CY  airman. 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    would    11  ce 
pUment  you  on  your  statemept 
response  to  these  questions  th 
brought  forth  by  the  members 
mlttee.  I  feel,  as  Mrs.  Chlshotn 
others  on   this   committee 
thrust,  the  main  purpose  for 
here  today  has  been  somehow  s 
a   result   of   several    questions 
been  raised  since  the  commute 
tuted  In  the  last  Congress,  and 
If  I  could,  to  try  and  synthesl; 
last  person  on  this  committee 
opportunity  to  question  you,  to 
together  some  of  these  question 
some  direct  questions  In  regard 
or  four  areas  that  I  think  havi 
sense,   sidetracked   our  efforts 
committee  constituted. 

I  can't  help  but  feel  this  Is 
of  other  committees  that  have 
with  similar  responsibilities,  wllo 
their  efforts  sidetracked  because 
Issues  that  have  surfaced. 

I  feel,  as  I  listened  to  my 
this  committee  and  In  the  Hous  ; 
Is  strong  support  for  the 
committee,  albeit  some  probletifs 
In  the  three  or  four  areas  I 
ask  you  about. 

One  Is  the  budget;  the  second 
nlques,   certain   techniques   tha 
raised;   the  third  is  staff;   and 
suppose  would  be  the  foctis  of 
tee's  attention  with  regard  to 
cles.  specifically  the  F.B.I,  and 
With  regard  to  the  budget, 
struct  your  budget  oflBcer  to 
plete  reevaluatlon  of  the  entire 
the  view  toward  reductions  In 
Are  we  wedded  to  any  partlcula  ■ 
$6.5  million,  or  Is  there  going 
tlrely  new  reevaluatlon  process 
needs  and  demands? 

Mr.   Gonzalez.   There   never 
thought  In  my  own  Individual 
were  wedded  to  any  figure  and 
of  fact,   as  a  suggestion, 
know  nothing;  I  have  precisely 
reevaluatlon  on  the  part  of  the 
staff,  what  really  is  the  irreducible 
without  In  any  attempt  trying 
the  main  order  of  business  now 
forward   In  case  the  committee 
llshed.  to  bring  up  for  discussion 
committee  and  get  a  consensias 
mlttee. 

I  believe  In  traveling  on 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
suboommlttees  and  so  forth;  It 
way  I  have  of  going,  and  I  woulin 
any  other  way.  So  I  would  sa  ' 
would  be  an  absolute  need  to 
re-estimate,  and  to  re-organlze. 

Mr.  DoDD.  In  conjunction  with 
you  be  willing  to  have  written 
of  the  committee  language  to  th  s 
all  major  expenditures,  partlc 
area    of    travel,    purchases,    an< 
should  be  approved  by  the 
committee  or  chairman  of  that 
that  we  would  have,  or  the 
have,  some  sort  of  control  over 
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Mr.  Gonzalez.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  favor  that. 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  wonder  If  In  light  of  that,  and 
I  don't  want  to  take  up  too  much  more  of 
the  committee's  time  vrtth  it,  but  I  think 
It  might  be  helpful  for  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  have  some  idea  If  you  could 
describe  In  broad  detail  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  we  are  undertaking  In  terms  of 
documents,  the  possible  number  of  people — 
Just  In  broad  figures — you  may  be  wanting 
to  talk  to,  so  the  committee  might  have  some 
idea  of  how  large  this  undertaking  will  be. 

I  said  that  Richard  A.  Sprague  is  dis- 
honest and  deceitful.  Now  let  me  be  a 
little  more  specific.  In  a  staff  meeting  on 
January  11.  1977 — and  certainly  at  that 
time  nobody  could  say  there  was  bad 
feeling  between  Mr.  Sprague  and  any- 
body much  less  between  me  and  Mr. 
Sprague,  and  this  was  January  11 — I 
took  his  word  for  what  he  said  had  been 
all  these  scandals  that  had  arisen  in  his 
past  in  Philadelphia.  I  went  further.  I 
was  the  only  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  even  defended  him.  All 
of  the  other  now  defenders  were  not  then 
anywhere  in  sight.  So  here  is  a  staff 
meeting  of  January  11,  1977. 

While  speaking  of  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties to  the  committee  staff,  Sprague 
stated : 

What  I  thought  would  be  the  flr.st  wave, 
assuming  we  get  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion without  them  throwing  the  committee 
out.  Instead  of  the  35-percent  across-the- 
board  decrease  In  pay.  those  on  the  lower 
level  of  incqme  of  $10,000  and  under  should 
not  get  any  decrease  whatever.  Going  In  a 
prorated  scale,  it  goes  to  $16,000,  those  peo- 
ple do  not  get  a  full  decrease  on  that  amount 
down,  but  those  above  $16,000  would  be  get- 
ting 40-percent  decrease.  The  alternatives 
are  35-percent  decrease  across  the  board. 
With  my  commitment  to  you,  you  will  get 
back  the  amount  of  that  decrease  back  In 
your  pay. 

This  is  Mr.  Sprague  who  was  setting 
policy.  He  was  usurping  the  select  com- 
mittee though  he  had  no  absolute  au- 
thority at  that  time.  There  was  no  com- 
mittee. There  was  no  staff.  It  was  wait- 
ing to  see  if  the  House  would  reestablish 
it.  But  he  was  speaking  as  if  he  were  a 
member  of  that  committee.  What  is 
more,  he  was  speaking  as  if  he  were  more 
than  a  member. 

Here  again  on  January  6,  1977,  he  was 
again  addressing  the  staff  about  salary 
problems: 

This  Is  certainly  a  depressing  problem,  this 
outrageous  delay  In  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  the  committee  staff.  I  have  talked  to 
Speaker  O'Neill  about  our  salaries  and  he 
advised  a  special  resolution  would  be  passed 
to  pay  the  staff  in  January.  I  have  also  talked 
with  Congressman  Gonzalez,  the  chairman- 
designate,  and  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  pass  the  bill.  The  subject  of  the 
pay  cut  was  not  discussed  but  they  might 
throw  that  In.  But  they  will  try  to  get  a  bill 
Just  for  the  salaries  and  let  the  bill  pass.  I 
Intend  to  spend  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
the  bin  is  gotten  in.  Assuming  that  Is  done 
an  affirmative  vote  next  Tuesday  before  the 
Rules  Committee  will  pass  the  resolution  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  be  voted  on 
Thursday  rather  than  Wednesday.  In  the  In- 
terim of  time  I  have  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  quite  a  bit  of  flak  and  have  been 
appropriately  speaking  up  again  toward  ac- 
cepting a  special  bill  to  pay  salaries  for  Jan- 
uary. I  am  requesting  all  of  you  to  continue 
to  work  this  week  between  now  and  next 
Tuesday  as  you  have  been  doing. 


Did  Mr.  Sprague  indeed  and  in  fact 
talk  to  the  Speaker?  He  was  telling  them 
he  had  and  that  he  had  assurances  the 
Speaker  had  said  or  advised  there  was  a 
special  resolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  became  so  excited  that  he  sent  one  of 
his  legal  staffers  and  two  others  who  are 
still  on  the  staff,  both  lawyers,  while  we 
were  in  caucus  meeting  here  and  they 
button-holed  us  out  in  the  reception 
room  and  the  staffers  said : 

Mr.  Sprague  says  that  there  was  a  meeting 
between  the  Speaker  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  Sam  Devine  at  which  the 
Speaker  said,  yes,  there  was  a  way  to  get 
these  salaries  If  they  only  get  a  bill. 

I  reminded  the  lawyer  that  that  was 
not  possible,  because  we  had  to  have  a 
resolution  reestablishing  the  committee 
first.  They  could  not  believe  it. 

At  that  time  the  Congressman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer)  ,  came  in.  I  got  them  all  together 
and  confronted  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker  said  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
assurances. 

On  February  8,  by  then  the  pot  got  to 
boiling  a  little.  Mr.  Sprague  had  a  staff 
meeting  and  in  that  meeting  he  said: 

I  met  with  the  present  chairman  In  the 
morning  and  the  full  committee  In  the  after- 
noon. At  both  sessions  I  made  it  clear  and 
unmistakable  I  will  not  fire  one  person 
presently  on  this  staff  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  cost. 

He  stated  further: 

The  pre.sent  chairman  appeared  with  a  list 
of  staff  to  be  fired  before  the  committee.  The 
committee  asked  If  I  had  been  told  about 
this.  I  told  them  I  had  not  and  the  present 
chairman  had  directed  me  to  produce  a  list 
of  people  to  be  fired. 

This  Is  a  whole  fabricated  lie.  I  never 
offered  such  a  list.  I  never  made  such 
suggestions.  The  only  thing  I  presented 
to  the  committee  was  the  list  for  the  first 
time  of  the  staffers  and  what  their  func- 
tions were  to  be  and  what  their  salaries 
were  and  was  trying  to  state  how  in  the 
world  the  committee  could  demand  we 
could  make  limitations  in  the  funding 
resolution  of  $84,333. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  relating  to 
the  right  of  the  committee  or  the  coun- 
sel to  take  testimony  under  oath;  but 
before  I  pose  that  question  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  the  gentleman 
from  San  Antonio  for  over  25  years. 
I  do  not  know  any  man  in  public  life  who 
has  been  more  courageous,  who  has  been 
more  dedicated  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
truth  than  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Henry  Gonzalez.  I  have  seen  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  take  on  a  lot  of 
opponents  in  legislative  matters  in  our 
State  capital,  as  we  have  here,  and  I  have 
seen  that  the  gentleman's  campaigns 
have  been  truthful  and  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  proven  right.  I  dare  say 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  be  proven  right 
in  this  instance.  There  are  some  who 
would  say  that  the  gentleman  from  San 
Antonio  "has  gone  off  the  deep  end." 
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I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Henry  Gonzalez,  is  off  on 
any  end  at  all.  Perhaps  others  have  gone 
off  the  deep  end. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  will  read  the 
testimony  the  gentleman  put  in  yester- 
day and  again  today  to  prove  that  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  document  the  ne- 
farious operations  of  the  present  counsel 
of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  got  itself 
in  an  untenable  position,  in  my  judg- 
ment. We  have  allowed  the  gentleman 
from  San  Antonio  to  leave  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  we  have 
retained  the  counsel.  That  is  an  unthink- 
able position  for  the  Congress  to  get  it- 
self into.  That  kind  of  precedent  will 
haunt  the  Congress  for  years  to  come. 
1  trust  that  we  will  not  allow  this  to 
continue,  because  the  real  issue  with 
us  here  is  not  the  intent  of  the  members 
of  the  select  committee  and  the  type  of 
job  they  would  hope  to  do,  but  as" long 
as  we  have  the  present  counsel,  this 
House,  and  I  would  dare  say  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  always  going  to  have 
doubts  and  worries  and  suspicions  about 
whether  the  right  thing  was  done  or 
even  whether  the  right  conclusion  might 
be  reached.  That  is  something  for  the 
House  to  express  itself  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, however,  if  the  present  bill  gives 
the  legal  counsel  the  right  to  take  testi- 
mony under  oath  when  they  are  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  committee  or  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Can  he  do  this 
by  himself,  or  members  of  his  staff,  wher- 
ever he  may  be? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  can  answer  completely,  because  of  the 
actions  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday. 

I  have  not  had  any  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  re- 
tains the  precise  language  of  the  pre- 
vious resolution,  of  wWch  the  thrust  was 
that  it  would  have  tended  to  bring  that 
happening  about. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  previous  resolution  did  allow 
this.  I  think  there  was  discussion  on 
this,  on  the  resolution  previously.  It  was 
not  noticed  by  many  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Tliat  was  the  Boi- 
ling resolution,  as  well  as  yesterday's. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG — I  said  yesterday  he  was  a 
rajah.  I  take  it  back.  He  is  the 
maharajah  of  the  Rules  Committee.  He 
dicatated  the  terms  to  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Speaker  said,  "yes,  sir." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Who  is  the  gentleman 
talking  about? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  maharajah  of 
the  Rule  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Dick  Bollinc  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri—you know,  "Show  me,"  and  he 
showed  them.  He  dictated  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  on  the  Monday  preceding 
the  Tuesday  action  on  House  Resolution 
222,  which  is  the  number  given  the 
Boiling  resolution. 

He  gave  as  his  reason,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, his  great  subservience  to  the  liberal 
limousine  lawyer,  Joe  Rauh.  Incidental 


of  affirmation  of  this  fact — in  a  recently 
published  book  by  author  Armbrister, 
who  relates  the  history  and  develop- 
ments of  the  Yablonski  proceedings,  and 
quotes  Rauh  as  saying : 

Had  It  not  been  for  Richard  Sprague  tying 
In  his  prosecution  of  Boyle  with  my  pressing 
the  multlmilUon  dollar  civil  suit  against 
the  United  Mine  Workers  simultaneously, 
we  could  have  never  won  that  suit. 

I  Will  challenge  the  chief  counsel  and 
Mr.  Rauh  and  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  the  leadership  of  this 
House  to  ask  and  demand  that  Mr. 
Sprague  show  us  his  income  tax  returns 
for  that  year  and  for  the  years  subse- 
quent, and  see  whether  maybe  there  was 
not  a  little  splitting  of  fees  there  some- 
where. It  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  never  had  an  FBI 
clearance.  Why  not  almost  every  other 
professional  staffer,  particularly  during 
the  time  of  the  impeachment  proceedings 
and  Watergate  proceedings  in  the  Sen- 
ate, those  committee  staffers  had  to  have 
an  FBI  clearance.  Why  not  the  chief 
counsel  here?  He  is  in  an  extremely  sen- 
sitive position.  The  House  is  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  embarrassment  down 
the  line. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
feeling  that  counsel  might  have  split 
fees  in  some  other  case? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh,  I  think  that  he 
has  not  been  exactly  not  earning  fees 
since  he  has  been  chief  counsel. 

I  never  did  completely  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland's  question  as 
to  how  he  was  hired.  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  stories  as  to  how 
he  was  hired  and  for  what  reason. 

All  I  know  is  that  after  1  week's  time 
the  then  Chairman  Downing  had  made 
the  commitment  to  him  and  actually 
hired  him.  I  was  given  the  benefit  of  ac- 
tually meeting  him  at  that  breakfast  en- 
counter, so  all  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man is,  why  not  request  now?  You  and  I 
have  to  account  for  any  kind  of  outside 
income,  and  we  had  for  several  years  to 
file  our  statement  with  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, but  not  the  chief  coimsel.  No- 
body senses  that. 

Mr.  PICKI£.  Well,  I  would  hope  that 
we  look  into  this  question  about  the  right 
of  legal  counsel  to  take  testimony  under 
oath  and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee or  members  of  the  committee.  I 
think  that  would  give  an  extremely  broad 
authority.  I  do  not  envision  this  commit- 
tee as  another  Warren  Committee,  in 
that  sense,  and  I  think  therefore  this 
matter  ought  to  be  discussed,  looked  into, 
tomorrow.  Possibly,  there  will  be  some 
amendment  offered  on  that. 

I  say  again  to  the  gentleman,  many  of 
us  are  not  familiar  with  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  appointment  of  this  gentle- 
man, his  retention,  or  even  the  conflict 
that  the  gentleman  from  San  Antonio 
had  with  counsel,  or  the  majority. 

I  assume  that  that  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  tomorrow. 

As  one  who  had  previously  supported 
this  committee,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  do  not  feel 


anything.  This  sudden  flurry  of  activity 
seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
headlines  more  than  establishing  facts. 
I  think  these  matters  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed tomorrow  because  we  indeed  have 
a  question  where  the  very  integrity  of 
the  counsel  is  questioned.  The  Members 
ought  to  consider  that  we  debate  this  to- 
morrow, the  very  untenable  position  we 
find  ourselves  in,  in  that  we  have  re- 
tained counsel  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  cMr.  Gonzalez),  one  of  the  ablest 
gentlemen  who  ever  served  in  this  body, 
is  now  no  longer  the  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for 
his  kind  words.  I  will  say  that  I  share  his 
apprehension.  I  wish  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  just  one.  would  even 
have  asked  this  kind  of  question  after 
February  2. 

I  agree.  I  think  no  matter  what  we  do, 
the  committee  was  tainted  even  by  the 
time  I  was  named  chairman  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 

But  I  will  proceed.  I  .said  that  I  had 
not  encountered  some  of  the  things  that 
all  of  a  sudden  I  began  to  encounter.  All 
of  a  sudden,  there  was  an  article  by  a 
Washington  Star  columnist,  Mamasota 
Mafiosi  Rosellini,  otherwise  known  as 
Lynn.  She  was  writing  a  scurrilous  ar- 
ticle which  went  all  around  the  country 
by  way  of  a  coliunn.  And  at  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  introduce  for  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press News  of  March  13,  by  Kemper 
Diehl,  which  will  offer  some  elucidation 
on  the  Rosellini  contribution.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  to  find  the  sequence  of 
events  that  led  all  the  way  from  the 
Washington  level  down  to  San  Antonio. 
Can  you  imagine? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  is  as  follows: 

Henry  B.'s  Prfe  op  That  Meatgsinoer 
(By  Kemper  Diehl) 

It's  really  not  all  that  hard  to  understand 
the  explosion  of  scorn  with  which  U.S.  Rep. 
Henry  Gonzalez  parted  company  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

If  Speaker  Tip  O'NelU  and  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright  wound  up  with  red  faces — and 
assuredly  they  did — they  had  it  coming. 

Take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  abuse  Gonzalez 
was  asked  to  take  because  he  went  to  work 
with  typical  honesty  to  carry  cut  policies 
which  had  been  voiced  clearly  by  the 
leadership. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  leaulers, 
particularly  Wright,  made  it  clear  that  if  the 
House  were  to  revive  the  committee,  Henry  B. 
was  expected,  as  the  new  chairman,  to  take 
firm  command,  insure  a  probe  in  which  no 
one's  rights  were  Infringed  and,  above  all, 
bring  the  committee's  scandalously  over- 
extended finances  back  to  par. 

UNDFRSTANDINC 


^^•}^T-  Joseph  Rauh— and  it  is  brought    that  the  American  people  are  going  to 
out,  If  the  gentleman  wants  any  kind     have  confidence  in  what  will  be  found,  if 


The  obvious  corollary  to  all  this  was:  Bring 
the  chief  counsel,  Richard  Sprague,  under 
control. 

In  fact,  when  the  committee's  life  was  ex- 
tended for  a  trial  two  months,  the  word  from 
reporters  on  the  scene  was:  "TTils  means 
Gonzalez  has  two  months  to  get  rid  of 
Sprague." 

So  Henry  B.  moved  to  bring  finances  Into 
line  and  Insure  control  of  operations  by 
elected  officials.  Sprague,  of  course,  rebelled, 
and  the  chairman's  attempt  to  fire  him  was 
overturned  by  committee  members  who.  In 
effect,  supported  the  counsel's  unbridled 
style  of  probing. 
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There  followed  a  campalgii 
zalez  reports  by  what  the 
call  the  media  "wolf  pack 

The  barrage  may  have  been 
a  piece   In  the   Washington 
RoselUnl  which  was  mind 
sort  to  half-truths  and  loaded 
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knowledge  by  announcing  tha 
Ident   Lyndon   Johnson    was 
Henry  B's  district. 
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Henry  B.  In  the  early  1960s 
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against   the   Un-American 
tee — and  was  stunned  when 
him  to  account. 

Reporter  RoselUnl  saw 
strange  In  the  speeches  and 
Record  Inserts  Gonzalez  made 
Sharpstown   bank  failure— no 
this  was  the  greatest  political 
cent   Texas    history,    or    that 
speeches  had  led  directly  to 
of  a  ranking  NUon  Adminl 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Will  Wilson. 

Then  came  her  clincher, 
witnesses  against  Gonzalez 

Of  all  people,  they  were 
scribed  only  as  a   ''political 
sor,"  and  Jim  Dement, 
nessman  In  touch  with  th'e 
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There  was  not  a  hint  for 

Harlan  was  really  a  _.-^ 

twice  defeated  as  a  candidate 
and  most  recently  a  high-., 
toter  for  the  GOP  admlnlstra 

Nor  did  reporter  RoselUnl 
Dement  has  been  an  active 
zalez  or  that  much  of  his  con 
ities  has  been  through  the  _ 
where  he  was  a  major  backer 
recent  campaign. 

The  national  GOP  data  bank 
provided  a  more  biased  group 
B.  spokesmen. 

With  this  sort  of  partisan 
ing  over  Gonzalez    where 
who  pushed  him  to  take 
control  the  investigation? 

Wherever,  they  were,  they 
sincere  support. 

In  fact,  Wright  allowed 
glibly  about   forcing  a   "sL_^ 
of  Gonzalez  and  Sprague — th 
committee  chairman  with  a 
employe. 

The  wreckage  of  the  comm 
been  attributed  by  some 
neglect"  by  O'Neill. 

Certainly  the   message   to 
order   never   got   through   to 
than  Gonzalez.   And  the  reac 
committee  members  tc  the 
of  Sprague  was  strictly  poUtica  1 

"They  never  stopped  to  see  : 
good  reason  for  Henry's  actloi 
Washington     veteran.     "Then 
themselves  out  on  a  limb  and 
it." 

Never  one  to  mince  words, 
ceeded  to  express  his  feelings 

What  now? 

"Henry  Is  a  free  man  now 
members    have   ever    been," 
Washington  friend.  "It's  the 
that  comes  from  not  being  a. 
up  here  are  governed  by  fear 

On  top  of  that,  and  following 
tlon  I  raised,  I  challenge  th 
the  members  of  the  select 
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other  well-intentioned  Members  of  the 
House,  to  demand  an  FBI  field  check  or 
any  independent  investigatory  agency 
field  check  of  Mr.  Richard  A.  Sprague — 
forgetting  about  this  turbulent  period 
back  in  Philadelphia  politics — just  for 
the  period  of  the  last  5  or  6  years.  If  he 
is  honest,  would  he  not  be  willing  to  give 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  or  somebody,  a 
copy  of  his  income  tax  returns  for  the 
last  5  years?  I  challenge  the  chief  coun- 
sel to  do  that.  I  challenge  him  to  tell  the 
House  how  many  times  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  he  has  been  down  to  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  Hotel  In  Miami,  and  whose 
guest,  since  the  hotel,  it  is  well  known, 
is  owned  by  the  syndicate  or  the  mob;  the 
trips  he  has  made  just  in  the  last  3  years 
to  Las  Vegas,  and  whose  guest.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  case  he  was  defending 
while  on  the  payroll  in  Detroit,  contrary 
to  the  House  rules? 

Why  does  the  leadership  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  not  challenge  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  House? 

We  are  all  under  oath  and  charged 
with  upholding  them.  These  are  ques- 
tions I  wanted  to  raise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  further  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  the  leadership.  I  of- 
fer for  the  Record  at  this  point  a  series 
of  correspondence  from  one  Kenneth  E. 
Brooten,  Jr.,  who  had  been  a  staff  coun- 
sel of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations. One  letter  is  to  the  Honor- 
able James  Wright  and  is  dated  March  1, 
1977.  Another  letter  was  hand  delivered 
February  25,  1977,  and  addressed  to 
Richard  A.  Sprague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  correspondence  is  as 
follows: 

Select  CoMMrrrrE 
OK  Assassinations, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  1, 1977. 
Hon.  James  Wright, 

Majority  Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Wright:  This  is  In  further  refer- 
ence to  our  meeting  of  February  24,  1977,  at 
which  you  requested  Mr.  Sprague  and  I  to 
meet  to  discuss  and  attempt  to  resolve  cer- 
tain Immediate  problems  facing  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

Following  that  meeting  I  advised  Mr. 
Sprague  that  I  would  immediately  go  to  the 
staff  office  to  meet  with  him.  He  declined  to 
meet  with  me  at  that  time. 

On  Friday.  February  25,  1977,  I  sent  him 
a  letter  advising  him  that  I  would  be  avaU- 
able  to  meet  with  him  during  the  entire 
weekend.  On  Sunday,  February  27.  1977,  I 
attempted  to  call  him  at  the  Committee  of- 
fices, at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  ind 
finally  left  a  message  with  his  answering 
service  at  the  Watergate  Apartments  here  In 
Washington.  I  was  available  all  day  Monday 
In  the  office  of  Chairman  Gonzalez.  Today,  I 
have  again  called  Mr.  Sprague's  secretary  at 
the  Committee  offices  In  a  fvu^her  attempt  to 
meet  with  him. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  contract  Mr. 
Sprague,  I  have  personally  gone  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  on  two 
occasions  to  see  if  temporary  long  distance 
telephone  service  could  be  restored  on  the 
basis  which  we  dlscused  at  our  meeting. 

I  reluctantly  bring  this  to  your  attention 
because  I  feel  that  time  is  of  the  essence  In 
resolving  the  problems  confronting  the  Select 
Committee.  By  his  failure  and  refusal  to 
meet  with  me  he  has  delayed  resolving  the 
problem  of  how  to  regain  access  to  non-clas- 
slfled  information  In  FBI  and  Secret  Service 
files.  If  access  can  be  granted,  then  Commit- 


tee staff  can  continue  to  analyze  Information 
In  those  files.  The  simple  fact  is  that  if  Mr. 
Sprague  was  acting  In  good  faith  and 
genuinely  concerned  about  resolving  these 
problems,  he  would  have  contacted  me  as  you 
requested.  His  failure  to  do  so  has  resulted 
In  unwarranted  delays  which  has  seriously 
Impaired  the  investigations.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  I  will  continue  to  work  to  re- 
solve these  problems. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  E.  Brooten,  Jr., 
Acting  Staff  Director  and  Counsel. 


Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2S,  1977. 
Richard  A.  Sprague,  Esq. 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Dick:    This  is   In   reference  to  our 
meeting  with  the  Honorable  James  Wright, 
House  Majority  Leader  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1977.  It  was  my  clear  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Wright  wanted  you  and  I  to 
meet   to  discuss   and  clarify   the   following 
matters: 

1.  Temporary  long  distance  telephone  calls 
to  be  billed  to  his  office  number— 225-8040. 

2.  The  actual  expenditures  for  the  Select 
Committee  for  January.  1977,  as  well  as  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  February.  1977. 

3.  Vouchers  for  December,  1976. 

4.  Arrangements  to  provide  access  to  non- 
classified FBI  and  Secret  Service  files. 

5.  Forms  for  Subpoenas. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  petty  cash  fund  and 
designation  of  a  custodian. 

7.  Any  other  matters  which  are  of  an  Im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  orderly  operation 
of  the  Select  Committee. 

As  you  know,  following  the  meeting  I 
offered  to  Immediately  come  to  the  staff 
offices  with  you  to  discuss  these  matters, 
however,  you  advised  that  you  would  check 
on  the  long  distance  telephone  calls  and 
then  I  should  call  you. 

Following  my  conversation  with  Alvln  B. 
Lewis,  who  called  on  your  behalf  at  6 :20  p.m.. 
yesterday,  I  have  today  been  In  contact  with 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  attempt  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails for  critical  temporary  long  distance 
telephone  service. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  any  unwarranted  de- 
lay In  the  resolution  of  these  most  important 
matters  and  to  avoid  misunderstandings  as 
to  the  matters  which  Majority  Leader  Wright 
wanted  us  to  discuss,  I  will  very  much  ap- 
preciate it  If  you  will  call  me  so  we  can  set 
up  an  appointment  at  a  mutually  convenient 
time. 

You  may  contact  me  at  Chairman  Gonzalez 
office — 225-3236  until  5:00  p.m.  today.  I  will 
also  be  available  and  most  happy  to  meet 
with  you  during  the  weekend.  If  you  cannot 
reach  me  at  Chairman  Gonzalez  office,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  at  my  resi- 
dence. My  residence  telephone  number  is: 
546-6126. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  E.  Brooten,  Jr.. 
Acting  Staff  Director  and  Counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  correspondence  re- 
veals the  pusillanimity  with  which  such 
leaders  as  the  majority  leader,  Jim 
Wright,  accepted  the  abuse  of  such  men 
as  Sprague.  Let  us  just  see  briefly  what 
it  amounts  to.  Mr.  Wright  was  charged, 
according  to  Mr.  Wright,  by  the  Speaker 
to  meet.  He  was  supposed  to  find  a  com- 
promise, so  before  February  24  he  called 
a  meeting  for  February  24,  at  which 
time  he  asked  that  Richard  A.  Sprague 
be  present.  Sprague  refused.  He  said: 
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You  can't  mandate  me,  and  I  refuse  to  go 
unless  I  go  with  my  2  lawyers. 


Eventually  Sprague  showed  up  late, 
after  first  threatening  that  he  could  not 
get  there  until  1:30  p.m.— an  hour  and 
a  half  late.  The  Honorable  James  Wright 
instructed  that  Sprague.  the  chief  coun- 
sel, and  Mr.  Brooten  meet  to  discuss  an 
attempt   to   resolve   certain   Immediate 
problems  facing  the  House  select  com- 
mittee. Sprague  refused  to  do  that,  and 
he  again  told  the  majority  leader  to  go 
take  a  big  jump.  The  majority  leader 
smiled  and  jumped.  Not  a  word  was  said. 
He  finally  came  out  Saturday  and  said, 
"Well,  Henry  Gonzalez  did  not  have  a 
shot  he  could  fire  straight,  but  he  tliought 
he  did."  But  he  neglected  to  say,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday,  that  he  had  given 
me  every  assurance  at  the  time  I  did 
give  notice  to  Mr.  Sprague  that  he  v/as 
being  fired  that  he  was  backing  me.  He 
went  further  and  assured  me  that  not 
only  he  but  the  Speaker  felt  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  strange  that 
there  should  be  such  fear  and  trepida- 
tion. I  know  that  at  one  of  the  meetings 
Congressman  Richardson  Preyer,  who 
would  be  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  select  committee, 
expressed  repeatedly  his  fear  of  what 
Sprague  might  do  if  anybody  did  any- 
thing to  him. 

What  is  this  hold?  What  is  this  power 
behind  the  scenes?  What  is  this  power 
that  makes  the  maharajah  of  the  Rules 
Committee  jump  through  a  hoop  and  get 
through  two  resolutions  saying  that 
Sprague  has  got  to  stay? 

Is  the  House  interested?  Should  it  not 
ask  questions?  What  is  this  power?  What 
is  that  power  that  condones  palpable, 
premeditated  defiance  of  the  House 
rules?  What  is  that  combination,  that 
confederation,  or  that  conspiracy  that 
banded  solidly  the  black  Members  and 
some  of  the  others  together  to  sign  a 
letter  on  the  same  day,  when  they  were 
not  even  in  town,  reading  the  law  into 
precedents?  I  wonder  why? 

For  what  reason  have  the  specific  al- 
legations of  malfeasance,  misfeasance, 
and  deceitfulness  been  completely  over- 
looked and  dismissed?  By  what  unjust 
decree  was  I  made  the  solitary  object  of 
all  expectations  all  during  the  month  of 
January  and  up  to  February  2,  and  since 
then  no  similar  expectations  or  demands 
of  the  others,  such  as  the  present  chair- 
man. 

Questions  were  in  the  press  daily. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that?" 

It  was  to  no  avail.  Was  the  answer  "I 
have  no  authority.  I  am  not  chairman 
and  I  have  not  been  chairman;  I  have  no 
privity  or  confidence  with  anybody  who 
has  had  the  power"? 

Certainly  outgoing  Chaii-man  Downing 
never  commmiicated  anything. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  to  reply  to  a 
letter  in  December  that  had  been  directed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Prank  Thompson, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Downmg  saying:  "Your 
request  for  this  artifact,  this  little  auto- 
matic cutoff  of  the  telephones  that  will 


enable  you  to  listen  in  without  authority 
and  contrary  to  title  XXV,  et  cetera,  of 
the  United  States  Code,"  et  cetera — and 
all  of  a  sudden,  they  said  that  they  were 
going  to  have  to  answer  because  Downing 
was  gone. 

This  is  terrible,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
raises  a  big  issue.  One  can  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  found  that  obviously 
Downing  had  never  sent  the  letter,  even 
though  it  was  apparently  signed  by  him. 
Finally,  I  had  an  abject  confession  by 
this  staffer.  Mr.  Peeney  whom  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago,  who  received  an  87- 
percent  increase  in  his  salary  and  is  cur- 
rently earning  $30,000-plus.  He  said,  "I 
did  it.  Mr.  Downing  had  given  us  carte 
blanche  authority  to  write  letters  and 
sign  his  name,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
requests." 

"We  used  to  have  one  of  those  devices 
in  the  congressional  office." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
to  answer  the  letter  stating  that  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned  as  just  a  member  of  the 
committee— and  that  had  been  in  De- 
cember—if anything  happened  and  I  had 
anything  in  the  future  to  do  with  that 
committee,  certainly  that  kind  of  request 
would  never  be  made. 

How  many  actions  of  that  nature  were 
taken  that  we  do  not  know  about,  even 
now  do  not  know  about? 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view the  other  situation  that  I  referred 
to  previously,  just  yesterday,  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  that  the  House  can  be 
embarrassed  through  litigation  by  the 
actions  that  have  already  been  taken  by 
the  staff  director  and  chief  counsel  and 
members  of  his  investigative  staff. 

There  were  two  instances  which  trou- 
bled me  greatly.  Those  concerned  his  in- 
volvement with  the  Cuban  Ambas-sador 
in  the  U.N.  and  with  a  phone  call  that 
was  made  by  one  of  his  aides  to 
Cameroon,  a  letter,  a  communication, 
and  telephone  call,  which  elicited  a  pro- 
test from  the  State  Department  saying 
that  the  mere  fact  that  a  letter  had  been 
sent  and  a  telephone  message  attempted 
to  be  communicated  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  on  Assassinations  had  created 
a  sensitive  situation  with  the  Cameroon 
authorities. 

Authority  vests  in  a  chief  coun.sel  to 
do  that,  unknown  to  any  member  of  the 
committee?  Who  delegated  that  author- 
ity to  the  chief  counsel?  Nobody  has 
bothered  to  say. 

Next.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to  the  under- 
mining of  the  chairman  in  creating  divi- 
siveness  within  the  committee.  I  have 
made  those  specific  charges. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  offer  for  the 
Record  a  documented,  chronological 
series  of  events  to  put  flesh  into  that 
charge. 

VNDERMINING     THE     CHAIRMAN     AND     CREATING 
DrVISrVENESS    IN    THE    COMMITTEE    STAFF 

I  have  charged  Mr.  Sprague  with  at- 
tempting to  undermine  my  chairmanship 
as  well  as  creating  divisiveness  in  the 
committee  staff.  Let  me  be  specific: 

First,  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  1977. 
while  referring  to  the  meeting  which  I 
held  with  Mr.  Spragrue  on  Tuesday  and 
the  afternoon  meeting.  He  falsely  stated: 

The  present  Chairman  appeared  with  a  list 


of  staff  to  be  fired  before  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  asked  if  I  had  been  told  about 
this.  I  told  them  I  had  not,  and  the  present 
Chairman  had  directed  me  to  produce  a  list 
of  people  to  be  fired. 

I  had  no  such  list^-the  only  list  I  had 
was  the  same  list  that  every  member  of 
the  committee  had.  But  by  telling  the 
staff  that  I  had  such  a  list  it  made  it  ap- 
pear that  I  alone  was  out  to  get  some  of 
them. 

Second,  he  stated: 

What  do  you  do  when  you  have  a  Chair- 
man acting  In  this  manner?  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  Committee  Is  sup- 
portive, I  made  up  my  mind  to  battle  it  out. 
The  way  which  the  Chairman  behaved  yes- 
terday, and  his  actions  at  that  meeting,  the 
Committee  Is  more  and  more  willing  to  take 
action.  I  will  struggle  along  with  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sprague  is  very  adept  at  muddying 
the  waters.  It  was  not  I  but  he  who  hired 
the  23  people,  it  was  not  I  but  he  who  by 
that  action  necessitated  a  35-percent  re- 
duction in  pay.  It  was  not  I  but  he  who 
refused  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  staff  to  comply  with  the  man- 
date of  House  Resolution  222  and  House 
Resolution  11. 

Finally,  he  arrogated  unto  himself  the 
position  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  when 
he  stated: 

There  may  have  been  feelings  around  this 
office  of  uncertainty  about  who  run  things 
.  .  .  sort  of  a  headless  horse.  But  the  head  is 
right  here — on  me.  I  am  laying  out  the  lines 
of  command  In  this  office.  Who  is  In  charge 
of  what?  Regarding  any  relationships  with 
any  Congressmen,  as  of  this  moment  If  they 
want  to  communicate  with  you,  they  will 
do  it  through  me,  so  don't  have  any  thought 
as  far  as  who  is  running  to  whom. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  members  of 
the  select  committee  are  entitled  to  call 
upon  staff  personnel  for  briefings  and 
information — it  is  quite  clear  that  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  are  by  that 
directive  being  cut  off  from  the  staff — 
and  only  can  a  member  go  through  Mrs. 
Sprague.  Clearly,  he  is  setting  a  policy 
which  the  committee  has  not  yet  even 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss. 

He  further  maligned  me  with  the  staff 
when  in  response  to  a  question  from 
Richard  Feeney  he  stated: 

He  (referring  to  me)  Is  again,  more  and 
more  out  on  a  limb.  But  corrective  measures 
will  be  taken. 


I  know  of  no  way  a  staff  could  be 
responsive  to  the  chairman  of  any 
committee  after  tliose  accusations  by 
Mr.  Sprague.  Mr.  Sprague's  opinion  of 
me  is  one  thing — he  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  his  opinion — but  when  he 
states  his  opinion  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  staff  he  undermines  the 
work  of  the  total  committee.  I  cannot 
and  will  not  condone  this  type  of  ac- 
tion— I  do  not  think  any  of  you  can. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Sprague 
meant  when  he  referred  to  me  as  the 
"present  chairman."  I  do  not  know 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  "But  cor- 
rective measures  will  be  taken." 

From  the  totality  of  the  circum- 
stances it  is  clear  to  me  that  Mr. 
Sprague  wants  to  continue  to  run  this 
committee,  to  dictate  policy,  and  to  in- 
vade the  province  of  the  members  of 
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this  committee  by  attemptli  g  to  manip- 
ulate the  chairmaiuhlp.  I  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate  this  type  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  ;ounsel  and 
staff  director.  It  is  counterproductive 
it  is  divisive,  It  Is  disruptivn  and  it  has 
I  fear  destroyed  this  com;  aittee 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reg;  ird  to  the 
Philadelphia  incident  in  which  Mr. 
Sprague  deceitfully  distorted  the  facts, 
I  wish  to  offer  for  the  Reco  id  a  copy  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquir^"  editorial 
dated  Monday,  April  9 : 
Since  Specter  Won't,  Packel  Must  Probe 
Applecate 
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District  Attorney  Arlen 
nothing  to  dispel  the  strong 
conflict  of  interest  on  the 
assistant,  Richard  A.  Sprague, 
gate    case.     In     forcefully 
Sprague,  Mr.  Specter  has  now 
stantlal  responsibility  for  the 
although  he  was  not  originally 
"I  have  personally  reviewed 
file  on  the  extensive  investigati  i 
by  the  Philadelphia  Police 
ing  out  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
on  March  3,  1963,"  Mr.  Specter 
editor  of  this  newspaper.  "In 
ment,  Mr.  Sprague  acted  entirely 

Mr.   Specter's  judgment 
ent  evaluation.  The  district 
fused  to  allow  this  newspaper 
Police   Department   investigati 
which  his  letter  referred.  And  1 
to  allow  any  expert  or  agency 
his  office  to  examine  all  the 
sess  the  case. 

The  city  medical  examiner 
1963  that  Mr.  Applegate  "died  a; 
blunt  impact"  to  his  head, 
persons  present   when   that 
curred.  No  grand  Jury  or  court 
was  given  the  opportunity  to 
a  crime  was  committed,  or  to 
anyone  should  be  held  responsible 

The  case  has  many  mysterious 
we  offer  no  simple  solutions 
the  facts  briefly  outlined  above, 
is  Imperative  that  the  mysteries 
Independent  and  irrefutable  d 
must  be  made — and  made  publi 

The  primary  concern  now 
fact  that  Mr.  Sprague  wew  in 
of  the  original  case,  in  which 
dation   that   no   criminal 
place  was  followed.  One  of  the 
volved  was  the  son  of  former 
Conunissioner  Rocco   P.   Urella 
whom  Mr.  Sprague  has  descrlb4d 
friend  both  then  and  now. 

The  public  does  not  know  if 
tion  affected  the  case.  But  the 
raises  doubts  that  would  hang 
any  determination  by  the  distrttt 
office  as  it  is  now  constituted 
highly  selective  excerpting  of 
tive  file  in  an  outspoken  attack 
paper's  reporting  and  editorial 
ens  rather  than  clarifies  that 

The  case  is  sordid  and  comple  t 
conflicting  statements  and  subj 
diverse   Interpretations.    Only 
utterly  unequivocal:  Mr.  Sprag^i 
critical  decisions  and  the  son 
friend  was  Involved. 

We  regret  Mr.  Specter's  declsic^ 
Independent    Investigation.    It 
conclude,  with  some  reluctano 
Imperative  that  the  Pennsylvania 
general  undertake  one. 

Stete  law  and  Judicial 
attorney  general  broad  powers 
sion  in  such  matters,  jwwers  th^t 
exercised  with  the  greatest 
Applegate    case,    because    of 
adamant    attitude    has 
healthy  reservations. 
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We  strongly  urge  Attorney  General  Israel 
Packel  to  move  swiftly  for  an  exhaustive  In- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  case.  The  objective  must  be  not 
only  to  serve  criminal  Justice,  but  to  allow 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  learn  beyond 
doubt  what  influenced  and  motivated  the 
decisions  involved:  Mr.  Sprague's  at  the  time 
of  the  homicide,  and  now  Mr.  Specter's. 

Prosecutors  with  personal  associations 
that  could  Influence — or  give  the  appearance 
of  Influencing — decisions  crucial  to  the 
criminal  Justice  system  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  manage  such  cases.  The  people  of 
Pennsylvania  have  the  right  to  demand  that 
protection.  Mr.  Specter  has  refu.sed  to  give 
his  assurance  that  that  demand  will  be  met. 
In  reviewing  the  Applegate  case  or  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  law- 
suit that  he  filed  which  is  still  pending, 
a  several  million  dollar  lawsuit  in  which 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  indi- 
rection, in  its  continued  rubberstamping 
of  the  misbehavior  of  its  chief  counsel, 
is  unwittingly  being  fast  drawn  as  a 
party,  I  offer  a  news  report  of  April  21, 
1973,  also  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer: 

Inquibeb  Is  Sited  bt  Spractte 

The  Inquirer,  three  of  its  editors  and  four 
reporters  were  sued  for  libel  Friday  by  Rich- 
ard A.  Sprague,  first  assistant  district  attor- 
ney of  Philadelphia. 

Sprague,  in  a  23-page  complaint,  contends 
that  a  series  of  recent  Inquirer  articles  have 
"blackened"  his  reputation,  exposed  him  to 
public  ridicule,  questioned  his  Integrity  and 
caused  hln»  "severe  emotional  distress." 

The  articles,  Sprague  contends  In  the  suit 
filed  In  Common  Pleas  Court,  were  malicious, 
false  and  defamatory. 

Sprague,  requesting  a  Jury  trial,  Is  asking 
for  an  award  of  $2  million.  State  law,  how- 
ever, does  not  allow  a  plaintiff  to  request  a 
specific  sum. 

The  disputed  articles  are  news  accounts  of 
a  court-martial  hearing  of  three  state  troop- 
ers accused  of  wire  tapping  phones  of  the 
State  Crime  Commission  and  of  Sprague's 
role  in  a  1963  homicide  case.  Involving  the 
son  of  Rocco  Urella,  former  commissioner  of 
the  State  Police. 

The  Inquirer's  account  of  the  court-mar- 
tial proceedings  reported  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who  said  he  was  told  that  Sprague 
used  the  alias  of  "Nicholas  Pratko."  The  ar- 
ticles also  said  that  Sprague  vlgoroxxsly  de- 
nied using  any  alias. 

Other  articles  mentioned  In  the  suit  de- 
scribed Sprague's  role  In  the  homicide  case 
of  John  Applegate,  who  died  In  1964  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  blow  to  the  head.  Urella 's  son.  Rocco 
Jr.,  and  a  classmate,  Donald  Scalessa,  were 
in  Applegate's  apartment  the  night  he  died. 

Scalessa  was  later  arrested  in  the  Incident 
but  the  charges  were  dropped  at  a  magis- 
trate's hearing.  The  articles  reported  that 
Sprague,  then  chief  of  homicide  In  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  and  a  friend  of  Urella 
Sr.,  recommended  against  the  arrest  of  both 
Urella  Jr.  and  Scalessa. 

The  Applegate  articles  were  written  by 
Kent  Pollack  and  Aaron  Epstein.  Greg  Walter, 
who  Is  being  prosecuted  for  allegedly  violat- 
ing the  state's  wiretapping  law,  assisted  in 
The  Inquirer  Investigation. 

Sprague  claims  Walter  Is  "out  to  smear  and 
destroy"  him  because  of  the  pending  wire- 
tap prosecution. 

Gene  Roberts  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  The 
Inquirer,  said  he  had  "the  utmost  confidence 
In  the  accuracy  of  the  stories  and  the  relia- 
bility of  our  reporters." 

"We  welcome  the  suit  If,  as  we  hope.  It 
will  force  the  disclosure  of  the  complete  rec- 
ords and  police  files  of  the  Applegate  case," 
he  said. 


The  District  Attorney's  office  has  refiised 
to  release  the  entire  files  of  the  case. 

Besides  The  Inquirer,  Roberts,  Walter,  Ep- 
stein and  Pollack,  other  defendants  are  Creed 
C.  Black,  editor;  Michael  Pakenham,  asso- 
ciate editor;  Howard  Shapiro,  reporter,  and 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  The  Inquirer's  par- 
ent company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  in  all,  to  sum  up.  it  has 
been  very  distressing  to  find,  and  I  can- 
not quite  describe  the  depression  of  spirit 
that  on  this  level,  the  highest  legislative 
level  of  the  Nation,  that  anybody  would 
have  had  to  confront  this  experience. 

I  served  3  years  on  the  city  council, 
5  years  in  the  State  senate,  and  15  years 
and  3  months  on  this  level,  and  I  have 
never  seen  such  deterioration. 

It  is  depressing  only  because  it  is  in 
the  most  exalted  sense  that  we  think  of 
this  great  institution.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  level  of  standard  of  honesty,  of  de- 
cency and  comportment  in  as  good  and 
honest  a  background  as  a  man  could 
probably  muster,  or  a  woman,  for  that 
matter,  is  reflected  in  the  recent  approval 
by  the  House  of  a  strong  ethics  bill. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
House  would  demand  of  its  Members 
limitation  on  outside  income,  strict  fidel- 
ity for  the  rules  of  the  House,  strict 
limitation  in  the  amount  and  in  the  type 
of  gift  that  could  be  received  extrane- 
ously  by  the  Member  and  yet  hold  no  ac- 
countability for  a  hired  hand. 

It  is  so  unreasonable  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  an  outsider  to  grasp  the  dimen- 
sions imtil  he  reads  and  then  cannot, 
understand. 

The  mail  coming  in  from  everywhere 
in  this  country  reflects  a  disbelief  that 
such  things  would  be  countenanced  by 
the  great  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  feel  that  at  the  time,  referred  to  re- 
peatedly by  the  Speaker  and  the  major- 
ity leader,  that  they  had  tried  to  get 
hold  of  me,  that  it  becomes  obvious  that 
their  intention  was  plain. 

They  were  going  to  finish  that  coffin. 
The  only  thing  that  was  disturbing  them 
was  that  I  would  not  sit  still  in  that 
coffin  while  it  was  completed.  At  no  time 
has  the  leadership  admitted  the  com- 
munications and  the  contacts  I  did  make 
immediately  at  the  time  the  issue  was 
hot — February  10-11.  They  are  talking 
about  subsequent  to  February  19.  By  that 
time  there  was  only  one  thing  I  could 
do,  and  that  was  to  wait  and  see  when 
the  leadership  would  prove  that  it  would 
own  up  to  whatever  its  true  feelings 
were.  In  my  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  I  feel 
I  have  been  dealt  with  treacherously, 
cravenly,  and  cowardly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remaind- 
er of  my  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OP  PRODUCING 
NEW  SUPPLIES.  THE  NATURAL 
GAS  STRIPPER  WELL  EXEMPTION 
BILL  WILL  BE  REINTRODUCED  ON 
THURSDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ICEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  seven  of  my  coUeagues  and  I  sent 
out  a  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter  announc- 
ing our  intention  of  reintroducing  the 
Natural  Gas  Small  Producer  Exemption 
Act  legislation  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 
That  letter  was  signed  by  Bat  Moor- 
HEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Lud  Ashley  of 
Ohio,  Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  Rich- 
ardson Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Carlos 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Ralph  Regtjla 
of  Ohio,  and  Mickey  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, and  myself.  The  grapevine  has 
it  that  LuD  Ashley  will  be  the  chairman 
of  the  New  Select  Committee  on  Energy 
our  congratulations  to  him. 

As  those  signatures  reflect,  this  is  a 
matter  of  nationwide  importance.  It  is 
not  restricted  to  the  Appalachian  and 
certain  Midwestern  States.  There  are 
30  States  in  this  country  with  wells  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  our  bill.  I  will 
chart  out  this  information  in  a  moment. 
Last  month's  nullification  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's mid-Atlantic  offshore  oil  and 
gas  leases  program  by  a  Federal  district 
court  underscores  the  importance  of 
bringing  additional  on-shore  natural  gas 
onto  line  immediately. 

It  also  underscores  the  importance 
of  enacting  the  provisions  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Small  Producer  Exemption  Act. 
whose  sponsorship  reflects  broad,  bi- 
partisan support.  This  support  is  drawn 
from  those  who  oppose  broader  deregu- 
lation, as  well  as  those  who  support  par- 
tial or  complete  deregulation. 

The  legislation  would  exempt  sales 
by  small  producers — ve.ry  tightly  de- 
fined— of  certain  natural  gas  from  regu- 
lation of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  from  the  requirement  of  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  of 
section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  We 
are  talking  here  of  the  low  production 
wells  referred  to  as  stripper  wells. 

Of  all  the  natural  gas  now  moving  in 
interstate  commerce,  about  2  to  3  per- 
cent is  derived  from  stripper  wells.  Inas- 
much as  this  winter's  shortage  shows  us 
just  how  narrow  the  dividing  line  is  be- 
tween having  enough  and  not  enough, 
one  can  see  the  importance  if  doubling 
or  tripling  the  output  from  these  strip- 
per wells. 

One  can  see  the  little  effect  it  would 
have  on  final  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
burner  tip  for  consumers.  Yet  to  the 
small  producers  who  own  these  wells,  it 
would  be  enough  to  uncap  them,  increase 
their  flow,  or  start  up  new  ones. 

We  feel  this  legislation  has  additional 
advantages. 

First,  since  stripper  oil  wells  are  al- 
ready released  from  price  controls,  the 
search  for  and  production  of  small  vol- 
umes of  natural  gas  would  be  given  equal 
market  Incentives. 

Second,  a  significant  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative burden  would  be  lifted  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  its 
successor  agency. 

Third,  the  biU  supplements  the  im- 
P°^^t  research  and  development  effort 
K  ~^^  *°  commercialize  the  Devonian 
shale  gas  by  encouraging  industries 
using  natural  gas  to  drill  or  recondition 
their  own  wells  in  the  eastern  shale 
areas. 


Fourth,  these  supplies  are  critically 
needed  by  industrial  users.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  a 
chart  showing  natural  gas  production 
and  producing  wells  by  State  in  the 
United  States.  This  information  proves 
our  case  about  this  bill  being  of  impor- 
tMice  to  every  section  of  the  country 
The  chart  follows: 

U.S.  NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCTION  AND  PRODUCING  WELLS 
BY  STATES 


Area,  State 


Piodtiction      Produc- 

(millian    jng  wells 

cubic  feet)      (12-31) 


Produc- 
tion per 
year  (mil- 
lion cubic 
feet) 


399, 102 

58,074 

6.9 

37, 814 
44,  383 
74, 345 

9 

NA 
248 

4,201.5 

NA 

299.8 

156,  542 

257 

NA 

Appalachian: 

|i«"*iJ<:''y - 60,511  7,386 

Maryland 93  '   15 

NjwVork 7,628  900 

Ohio. 84  960  10,382 

Pennsylvania 84,676  17  500 

Tennessee 27  5 

Id'Ei"^-.-.- 6,723  186 

west  Virginia 154,484       21,700 

Subtotal 

Southeast: 

Alabama 

Florida... 

Mississippi 

Subtotal 

Rockies: 

Arizona 208  1 

Co*<"3do 171,629  1,662 

Montana 40  734  )  235 

North  Dakota 2f786  '   18 

<i»3h-, 55,354  271 

Wyoming 316,123  950 

Subtotal 

Midwest: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Subtotal 

Mid-Continent: 

A'kansas 116,237  1,128 

Kansas. 843,625  8,865 

Missouri 30  19 

Nebraska 2,565  3 

Oklahoma 1,605,410  9,769 

Subtotal 2,567,867  19,784 

Other  States:  ====== 

Alaska 160,270  61 

California 318,308  1,585 

Louisiana 7,090,645  9,182 

New  Mexico 1,217,430  10  352 

Texas 7,485,764  26,184 

Subtotal 16,881,251       47, 364 

US.  total 20, 108, 661      130,364 


8.2 
6.2 
8.5 
8.2 
4.8 
5.4 
36.1 
7.1 


208.0 
103.3 
33.0 
1, 377. 0 
204.2 
332.8 


608,834 

4,137 

147.2 

1,440 

346 
102, 113 

41 

478 
209 

35.1 

.7 

488.6 

103,899 

728 

142.7 

103.0 

S5.2 

1.6 

855.0 

_|64^3 

129.8 


2,  627. 4 

4,617.2 

772.2 

117.6 

285.9 


356.4 


154.2 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  this  basis  that 
we  prepared  the  provisions  of  our  legis- 
lation. The  text  of  this  bill  follows: 

H.R. — 
A  bill  to  exempt  sales  by  small  producers  of 
certain  natural  gas  from  regulation  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  from  the 
requirement  of  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  section  7(c)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  federal  law 
or  any  contractual  price  Umitation  applica- 
ble thereto  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  sales  of  any  natural  gas  (except  syn- 
thetic or  liquified  natural  gas)  by  small  pro- 
ducers shall  be  exempt  from  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  may  be 
made  without  any  application  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  un- 
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der  section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
TJ.S.C.  717f(c));  and  any  such  sale  shall  be 
made  at  a  price  not  less  than  that  which  ade- 
quately compensates  the  seller  for  current 
costs.  Including  an  adequate  ntvan  on  In- 
vestment, as  determined  by  the  seUer  and 
the  purchaser. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "small  producer"  shall  mean  an  Inde- 
pendent producer  of  natural  gas 

(1)  who  Is  not  affiliated  with  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  company  or  a  producer  who  Is  not 
Included  within  this  definition; 

(2)  whose  total  sales  of  natural  gas  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  together  with  such  sales  of 
affiliated  producers,  are  not  In  excess  of  10 
million  Mcf  at  14.50  P.S.lJi.  during  any  cal- 
endar year;  and 

(3)  whose  average  production  per  well  for 
all  wells  for  such  calendar  year  is  not  In 
excess  of  100  Mcf  per  day. 

(b)  "affiliated  producers"  are  persons  who, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  control  or  are  con- 
trolled  by,  or  are  \mder  common  control 
with,  a  small  producer. 

This  bill,  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago, 
has  found  broad  support  in  this  Cham- 
ber. A  list  of  the  cosponsors  as  of  this 
afternoon — and  it  is  growing  each  day- 
includes  : 

Mr.  Ashley  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cederberg  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cochran  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Derwlnski  of  nunols. 

Mr.  Devine  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Flippo  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Porsythe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Guyer  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Harsba  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hyde  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lent  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kindness  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lederer  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Lott  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Madlgan  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  MoUohan  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Montgomery  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Murtha  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Price  of  minou. 
Mr.  Pursell  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Qulllen  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Rahall  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Rudd  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Sebellus  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Stockman  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Symms  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Walgren  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Walsh  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Whltehurst  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  reintroducing 
this  legislation  at  the  close  of  business 
on  Thursday,  March  31.  We  Invite  those 
who  share  with  us  a  commitment  to 
bringing  additional  onshore  quantities 
of  natural  gas  onto  line  immediately  are 
invited  to  join  with  us  in  our  cosponsor- 
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ship.  Those  who  do  should  contact  either 
Bill  Moorheao's  office  or  mini  i. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    PAY 
PERRAL:    AN  IDEA 
HAS  COME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whal|n 
ognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.   WHALEN.   Mr.   Speaker 
with  approval  that  there  is 
underway  to  exclude  Member^ 
gress   from   the   annual 
Federal  employees'  salaries 
cur  in  October.  The  obvious 
this  exclusion  is  that  we 
received  a  28-percent  increase 
ary  as  a  result  of  the  Petersor 
sion  recommendations.  It  woijld 
fore  seem  im Justifiable — not 
politically  unwise — to  provide 
an  additional  6.5  percent 
pay  Increase. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ago  passed  S.  964,  a  bill  to 
bers  of  Congress  and  certair 
executive  and  judicial  branci 
from   the   1977   cost-of-living 
The  vote  was  93  to  1  and  there 
adverse  comment  during  floor 
the  bill.  Now,  several  Members 
House  are  promoting  similar 
in  this  body. 

Of  course,  I  believe  it  is  a 
to  take  us  out  of  the  loop  for 
cost-of-living  increase,  and  I 
to  support  this  proposal.  But  I 
we  should  be  looking  beyond 
ber  and  beyond  this  specific 
proposal,  which  is  of  a  once- 
acter. 

Passage  of  S.  694  or  similar 
will  do  nothing  to  correct 
problems  now  found   in  our 
sional  salary   adjustment 
Rather,  it  would  merely  let 
hook  temporarily  and  perhaps 
to  postpone  once  again  the 
cedural  reforms. 

On  several  occasions,  Mr. 
have  used  this  fonmi  to  poin 
there  are  certain  defects 
present   mechanisms   for 
pay  raises.  Correcting  these 
flaws  seems  to  me  to  be  far 
tant,  in  the  long  run,  than 
attention  solely  on  the  short 
tion  of  how  much  more  money 
may  not  receive  this  October. 

The  most  glaring  problem 
present   Quadrennial 
cost-of-living  increase  laws  is 
the  ability  of  Congress  to 
without  any  vote  occurring, 
mum.   I   believe   the   existini 
should  be  revised  to  require 
vote  by  the  Members  of  both 
fore  a  pay  raise  could  go  int< 

There  is  another,  more 
matter  that  must  be  address^ 
This  is  the  problem  of  MembeJ-s 
gress  now  being  placed  in  the 
having  to  decide  on  their 
It  is  bad  enough  that  this 
existed  for  a  number  of  yearn 
we  find  ourselves  placed  in 
situation  at  regular  intervals 

After  we  finished  debating  the  new 
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congressional  code  of  ethics  which  I  sup- 
port, I  identified  this  situation  of  voting 
on  our  own  salaries  as  being  the  biggest 
single  confiict-of-interest  problem  that 
remains  to  be  resolved.  See  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  March  7,  page  6458. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  unquestionable 
confiict-of-interest  for  us  to  be  decid- 
ing— either  by  our  vote  or  our  failure  to 
vote — on  current  congressional  salary 
levels,  a  matter  of  immediate  and  per- 
sonal financial  interest  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  Congress  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  the  Congressional  Pay 
Raise  Deferral  Act,  H.R.  1365,  that  would 
change  the  law  so  that  no  increase  in 
congressional  salary  could  occur  until  the 
start  of  the  Congress  following  the  one 
In  which  it  Is  approved.  The  entire  House 
and  one-third  of  the  Senate  would  have 
to  stand  for  election  during  the  interval 
between  approval  and  receipt  of  the 
higher  salary. 

In  this  way,  we  no  longer  would  be 
deciding  directly  on  our  own  salaries, 
but  instead  on  the  salaries  of  those  who 
will  be  elected  to  serve  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. Also,  this  would  assure  our  con- 
stituents a  better  opportunity  to  assert 
their  views  on  this  very  sensitive  subject. 

On  January  24  I  placed  in  the 
Record — page  1912 — a  list  of  the  37 
States  whose  constitutions  prohibit  State 
legislators  from  raising  their  own  sal- 
aries during  their  term  of  office.  That 
list  Included  my  home  State  of  Ohio. 

And  on  February  3  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record — page  3485 — an  arti- 
cle tracing  the  history  of  congressional 
pay  raise  deferral  proposals  back  to  1789, 
when  James  Madison  proposed  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  this  same  effect. 

Last  month,  President  Carter  twice 
specifically  endorsed  the  concept  of  con- 
gressional pay  raise  deferral.  Also,  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee's ad  hoc  subcommittee  that  was 
formed  to  consider  the  Quadrennial 
Commission's  proposals  also  heard  a 
great  deal  of  testimony  on  the  merits  of 
congressional  pay  raise  deferral.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  hearings,  the  panel's 
chairman.  Bill  Ford  of  Michigan,  indi- 
cated that  the  final  report  would  endorse 
this  idea  in  principle. 

Currently,  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  is  forming  a  special 
ad  hoc  legislative  panel  to  consider  pro- 
posed reforms  of  our  congressional  pay 
adjustment  mechanisms. 

The  Congressional  Pay  Raise  De- 
ferral Act  Is  now  cosponsored  by  over 
90  Representatives,  and  has  received 
widespread  support  from  the  public  and 
the  news  media.  It  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

So,  yes,  I  do  support  the  proposal  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  anticipated  6.5  percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  that  is  due 
this  fall.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  before 
then  we  will  have  enacted  H.R.  1365.  or 
some  similar  measure,  in  order  to  affect 
some  meaningful  long-term  reform. 

Because  if  we  do  not  soon  change  the 
law  regarding  the  processes  of  congres- 
sional salsury  deliberations,  we  repeatedly 
will  find  ourselves  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  once  again  deciding  on  our  own 


salaries.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is 
simple  and  popular.  All  that  remains  is 
to  do  it. 

MRS.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  would  have  marked  the  92d  birth- 
day of  our  former  colleague,  Mrs.  Pran- 
ces P.  Bolton.  Mrs.  Bolton's  death  early 
this  month  saddened  all  of  us  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  and  work  with 
her. 

While  I  and  other  Members  have  pre- 
viously paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bolton,  I 
wish  to  take  the  occasion  of  her  birth- 
day to  again  reflect  upon  the  life  of  this 
truly  remarkable  public  servant. 

What  I  most  vividly  recall  about  this 
gallant  woman  was  her  drive  and  deter- 
mination. Neither  her  age  nor  sex  were 
ever  barriers  in  the  way  to  serve  her 
country  and  speak  her  mind.  Whenever 
she  set  her  sights  on  something,  she 
went  after  it  with  all  the  grit  and  energy 
she  had.  With  quiet  dignity  and  lively 
wit,  she  captivated  her  audiences  and 
achieved  her  objectives.  Convinced  the 
Nation  needed  an  Army  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  World  War  I,  private  citizen  Bol- 
ton sold  the  War  Department  on  the 
idea  and  the  school  was  established. 
Later  in  World  War  n,  her  legislation 
created  the  Cadet  Nurses  Corps.  Indeed 
today,  the  nursing  profession  is  indebted 
to  her  for  her  pioneer  efforts. 

No  idle  visionary.  Frances  Bolton  was 
interested  in  results — getting  things 
when  they  had  to  be  done.  When  the 
overview  of  George  Washington's  Mount 
Vernon  was  threatened  by  commer- 
cialization, Mrs.  Bolton  purchased  the 
500  acres,  thus  preserving  the  home's 
splendor. 

Bom  to  wealth,  Mrs.  Bolton  never- 
theless exhibited  throughout  her  life  un- 
common compassion  for  those  less  for- 
tunate than  herself.  She  understood  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  America's  working 
men  and  women.  In  public  she  fiercely 
championed  the  rights  of  women  and 
minority,  devoting  herself  to  expanding 
their  educational  and  employment  op- 
-portunities.  In  private  she  gave  her  time, 
boundless  energy,  and  wealth  to  innu- 
merable philanthropic  causes. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  have 
served  with  Mrs.  Bolton,  whose  life  of 
service  to  others  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

REMARKS  ON  RECOMBINANT  DNA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hollen- 
BECK)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
series  of  hearings  which  started  today 
in  the  Science.  Research  and  Technology 
Subcommittee  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  should  help  separate 
fact  from  fiction  concerning  recombinant 
DNA  research  now  underway  in  the 
United  States. 

It   was   only   a   generation   ago   that 
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James  Watson  and  Francis  Crick  made 
their  epic  discovery  of  the  precise  molec- 
ular structure  of  DNA,  the  substance 
which  carries  the  determining  hereditary 
chemicals  or  genes.  Since  then  research 
on  DNA  has  progressed  almost  at  a  log- 
arithmic rate,  as  has  controversy  sur- 
rounding it. 

The  prospect  of  DNA  recombinant 
molecule  research  or  genetic  engineering 
conjures  up  mixed  feelings  among  the 
general  public.  A  large  part  of  the  dilem- 
ma facing  most  citizens  is  the  honest 
desire  to  understand  the  benefits  and 
hazards  which  surround  this  scientific 
endeavor  without  the  distortion  or  the- 
atrics which  30-second  spot  news  fea- 
tures sometimes  contain.  Whatever  the 
pros  and  cons  of  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search may  be,  the  public's  interest  has 
been  sparked  and  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  a  thorough  review  of  what  this  emerg- 
ing science  holds  for  us  in  the  future. 

The  issue  of  DNA  research  contains 
elements  of  both  science  per  se  and  pub- 
Uc  policy.  The  purely  scientific  questions 
focus  on  prospects  for  the  development  of 
recombinant  DNA  research  and  what  it 
offers  in  terms  of  improving  the  human 
condition  as  well  as  agricultural  appli- 
cations. The  apprehension  lurking  in  the 
back  of  many  persons'  minds  is  that  the 
same  powerful  technology  which  pro- 
duces such  genetic  breakthroughs  might 
one  day  backfire  and  cause  irreparable 
harm  to  our  environment  or  to  the  hu- 
man race.  One  goal  of  the  DNA  hearings 
is  to  shed  light  on  whether  such  an  ap- 
prehension is  well-founded  or  exagge- 
rated. If  the  apprehension  is  well-found- 
ed, then  the  next  step  is  to  search  for  a 
means  of  containing  any  possible  adverse 
reactions  without  jeopardizing  our  use  of 
any   beneficial   applications   of   genetic 
engineering.   Recent   developments   and 
research    on    natural    selection    at    the 
molecular  level  may  again  change  the 
emerging  picture. 

These  considerations  involve  substan- 
tial public  concern  and  require  a  corre- 
sponding evidentiary  input.  The  evidence 
presented  during  thi^;  series  of  hearings 
could  shape  the  future  direction  of  Amer- 
ican public  policy  on  recom.binant  DNA 
research.  I  am  sure  we  aU  look  forward 
to  learning  more  about  this  intricate 
field  in  the  comin?  months  so  that  we 
can  make  a  well-hiformed,  objective,  and 
analytic  contribution  to  legislative  con- 
sideration of  the  future  of  genetic  en- 
gineering. 
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played  in  a  strange,  distant,  and  unpop- 
ular war  must  place  them  in  the  very 
front  ranks  of  all  the  heroes  in  our  his- 
tory to  whom  the  concept  of  "duty"  was 
more  than  a  word. 

The  President  has  granted  a  full 
pardon  for  Vietnam-era  draft  evaders. 
The  Pentagon  announced  yesterday  a  re- 
view and  upgrading  of  undesirable  and 
general  discharges,  as  a  program  of 
"forgiveness  and  compassion." 

When  are  we  going  to  do  what  honor 
demands? 

I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  time 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
put  itself  on  record  oy  honoring  those 
who,  at  great  sacrifice,  served  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  a  spe- 
cial crypt  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. The  crypt  has  been  constructed 
There  is  no  display  of  medals,  ribbons 
and  tributes  to  honor  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. These  tributes  are  displayed  only 
after  the  interment  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
m  cosponsoring  my  resolution. 
Let  us  do  what  honor  demands. 


LEGISLATION     TO     ALTER    POLICY 
FOR  LEASING  PUBUC  DOMAIN 


LET  US  DO  WHAT  HONOR  DEMANDS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  directing  the 
interment  of  an  Unknovm  Soldier  from 
the  Vietnam  war  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

The  men  who  answered  their  country's 
call  in  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  the  same 
recognition  accorded  those  who  served  in 
other  wars. 

The  courage  and  conviction,  determi- 
nation, and  devotion  that  these  men  dis- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  with  Congressman  Seiber- 
LiNG  and  several  of  our  colleagues  from 
the  Interior  Committee,  a  bill  to  alter 
the  policy  for  leasing  the  public  domain. 
This  bill  would  not  allow  leases  granted 
after  1980  to  be  awarded  to  companies 
that  are  horizontally  or  vertically  inte- 
grated, or  that  are  oil  giants  involved  in 
joint  ventures  with  other  giants. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  is  to  insure  that  the 
public  domain  is  devel(^3ed  in  a  manner 
that  best  serves  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Traditionally,  resources 
on  public  lands  have  been  leased  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ers. While  this  may  have  been  sensible 
in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  when 
we  seemed  to  have  an  endless  supply  of 
resources  and  wanted  to  build  an  indus- 
trial base  as  quickly  as  possible,  our  per- 
spective is  different  now  and  our  leasing 
policy  should  be  modified. 

A  major  portion  of  the  remaining  en- 
ergy resources  are  located  on  or  under 
Federal  lands.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission estimated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  40  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
coal  resources,  60  percent  of  the  Western 
coal;  100  percent  of  OCS  reserves,  past 
State  borders,  and  the  OCS  provided  16 
percent  of  gas  and  11  percent  of  oil  pro- 
duced in  1974;  80  percent  of  high  grade 
oil  shale;  50  percent  of  geothermal  re- 
sources; and  50  percent  of  high  quality 
uranium. 

I  plan  to  hold  hearings  in  the  Interior 
Committee  to  examine  how  such  legisla- 
tion could  change  the  pattern  of  develop- 
ment of  the  public  lands. 


In  closing,  I  would  like  to  Include  a 
statement  from  "Horizontal  Divestiture 
of  Energy  Companies  and  Alternative 
PoUcies,"  a  booklet  prepared  by  Hossein 
G.    Askari,    Timothy    W.    Ruefll,    and 
Michael  P.  Kennedy  for  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  This  booklet  Is  the  result 
of  studies  financially  supported  by  a  gift 
from  the  American  Petroleum  Institute : 
There  Is  available   another  policy   to  In- 
fluence directly  the  level  of  horizontal  con- 
centration,   and    thus    indirectly    influence 
competitiveness.  The  reason  for  the  existence 
of  this  alternative  policy,  as  shown  earlier. 
Is  that  in  the  United  States  a  large  share  of 
the  proven  and  potential  energy  reserves  is 
under  government,  chiefly  federal,  lands.  In 
a  real  sense,  the  federal  government  Is  the 
monopolist  in  U.S.  energy,  and  its  behavior 
is  critical  to  the  future  development  of  en- 
ergy supplies  in  the  U.S.  Recent  debates  In 
the  area  of  energy  have  focused  on  direct 
legislative     action,     without     taking     into 
account  the  federal  ownership  of  energy  re- 
sources. In  the  future,  coal,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  shale,  will  be  dominant  resources;  and 
since  the  federal  government  holds  such  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  these  resources.  It  has 
wide  control   over  the  future  of  the   U.S. 
energy  picture.  In  this  role,  it  must  make  its 
decisions  about  mineral  resource  leasing  in 
a  way  that  promotes  U.S.  energy  goals. 

To  be  specific,  the  federal  government, 
through  Its  leasing  policy,  can  influence 
horizontal  concentration  levels  without  in- 
curring the  costs  of  divestiture.  Other  en- 
ergy goals  must  of  course  be  considered  by 
the  government  in  its  exercise  of  its  policy 
prerogatives.  The  government  could,  for  in- 
stance, promote  lower  concentration  by 
limiting  leases  to  companies  which  have  a 
small  part  of  the  national  market.  The  gov- 
ernment could  also  promote  increased  re- 
gional competition  by  leasing  only  land  to 
companies  that  have  a  small  part  of  a  partic- 
ular regional  market.  Such  federal  leasing 
policies  should  be  coordinated  with  state  gov- 
ernments, since  state  lands  are  bordered  by 
government  holdings  and  In  many  cases  the 
state  lands  are  too  small  to  be  economically 
developed. 

Government  policies  toward  the  leasing  of 
such  land  are  critical  both  to  U.S.  energy 
goals  and  to  the  general  functioning  of  the 
energy  sector,  especially  with  respect  to  in- 
creased competition.  In  view  of  the  relative 
importance  of  government  holdings,  the  gov- 
ernment can  use  leasing  policies  to  maximize 
any  objectives  function  it  desires.  Thus  It  is 
most  appropriate  to  examine  leasing  policies 
with  a  view  to  their  impact  on  Important 
energy  goals. 


CORRECnON  IN  THE  TEXT  OP  H.R. 
5064 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago,  on  March  15,  I  introduced  the  pro- 
posed Disability  Insurance  Amendments 
of  1977,  H.R.  5064. 

I  have  just  learned,  though,  that  a 
line  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
text  of  this  bill.  On  page  4,  between  lines 
12  and  13.  the  words  "in  the  national 
economy,  regardless  of  whether  such 
work  exists"  should  have  been  included. 
This  change,  with  the  additional  words 
underlined  for  emphasis,  will  make  the 
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sentence  beginning  on  line  4 
lows: 

An  Individual   (except  a  widok 
divorced   wife,  or   widower  for 
section  202   (e)   or  (f)   shall  be 
to  be  under  a  disability  only  if 
or  mental  Impairment  or  Imj 
their  effect  upon  him,  are  or 
that  he  is  not  only  unable  to  - 
ous  work  but  cannot,  consider 
education,   degree  of  literacy, 
ence.  and  residual  skills,  engage 
of  substantial  gainful  work  wh_ 
the  national  economy,  regardles: 
such  work  exists  In  the  Imme^ 
which   he   lives,   or  whether   a 
vacancy  exists  for  him.  or  w.. 
be  hired  If  he  applied  for  work 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor ; 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Wisconsin   (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ducing  today  a  bill  entitled 
Business    Development 

1977."  The  bm  provides 

Small  Business  Administratio.  v 
lish  Small  Business  Developme  nt 
at  cooperating  universities  to 

businesses  with  their 

lems.  As  importantly,  the 
ness  Development  Centers  v,'^^ 
information,  data  and  researcl 
business. 

The  need  for  management 
for  small  business  is  profound. 
000  small  businesses  fail  each 
predictably  dislocates   1.000 
approximately,  and  greatly  . 
petition  in  the  market  areas 
nesses  occupy. 

The  SBA  reports  that  90 
these  failures  are  traceable 
managerial  skill  on  the  part  of  . 
preneur.  SBA  is  aware  of  thii 
and  in  fact  has  management 
programs  in  effect  at  present, .... 
bly  the  Small  Business  Institu  e 
management  information  an( 
program. 

Clearly,  however,  this  limitec 
on  management  assistance  by 
enough.    As    a    matter    of 
nearly  70  percent  of  SBA's  ^. 
vote  themselves  to  operation 
programs.  The  management 
programs  are  understaffed  and 
limited.  Yet,  it  is  clear  that  .„„ 
assistance  would  be  a  key  fac 
small  business  survival  given 
priority.  The  benefits  would  -._ 
show  up  in  a  saving  to  the  loar 

Presently,  the  SBA  has  in  e 
pilot  program  called  the  Smal 
Development  Center  program, 
gram,  while  given  only  limited 
has  been  eminently  successful 
of  participation  by  small  bi 
This  program,  while  effective 
of  expanded  staff  and  finai 

I  believe  a  real  benefit  to 
ness  across  the  country  will  „_ 
this  program.  Small  Business 
ment  Centers  will  provide  for 
ness    what    the    Agriculture 
Service  did  for  agriculture.  Th< 
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will  help  infuse  small  business  with  the 
creativity,  resources,  fresh  approaches, 
and  talents  of  the  universities.  It  will 
acquaint  our  youth  with  a  practical  busi- 
ness sense,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
vides entrepreneurs  with  management 
assistance. 

Furthermore,  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
program  will  bring  to  small  businesses 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  failed 
to  provide:  A  body  of  research,  informa- 
tion, data,  and  analysis  which  will  help  to 
give  small  business  a  clearer  picture  of 
itself.  Hopefully,  this  will  lead  to  clearer 
and  more  universal  definitions  of  small 
business,  something  of  which  we  are 
sorely  in  need. 

Let  me  briefly  address  myself  to  the 
bill.  This  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  972. 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  Senator 
Nelson  in  the  Senate  on  March  10.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  bill  March  23,  and 
action  is  taking  place  on  it  this  week. 

The  responsibility  for  administering 
the  program  will  be  assigned  to  the  SBA. 
The  bill  authorizes  some  changes  and 
additions  to  the  organization  in  order  to 
adequately  manage  the  program.  Appro- 
priate changes  will  be  made  at  the  SBA. 
An  analyst  will  be  assigned  to  each 
problem  and  will  stay  with  it  through  the 
entire  process.  Eventually,  various  cen- 
ters will  begin  to  develop  general  ap- 
proaches to  the  needs  of  the  area,  utiliz- 
ing the  resources  available  to  the  univer- 
sity. Other  centers  will  do  depth  re- 
search, provide  innovation  centers,  and 
develop  and  share  technology.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  a  network  of  the  centers 
so  that  centers  can  refer  clients  with 
special  problems  to  the  location  with  the 
resources  which  can  best  solve  the 
problem. 

The  Assistant  Administrator  of  Man- 
agement Assistance  will  be  upgraded  to 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Man- 
agement and  Technical  Assistance  who, 
in  addition  to  his  current  duties,  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  this  new  pro- 
gram. A  new  position  of  Deputy  Associate 
Administrator  for  Management  and 
Technical  Assistance  is  created.  This  per- 
son will  report  to  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Management  and  Technical 
Assistance  and  will  have  sole  responsi- 
bility to  administer  the  small  business 
development  center  program  and  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  SBA  Management 
Council. 

An  advisory  board  is  established  to  as- 
sist the  Deputy  Associate  Administrator 
in  setting  policy,  selecting  participating 
universities,  and  establishing  budgets. 
The  board  shall  be  appointed  from  uni- 
versities, small  business,  associations  rep- 
resenting small  business,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  who  have  programs 
that  interact  with  this  program. 

Universities  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  program  will  make  application  to  the 
SBA,  demonstrating  their  capability  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  to  small 
business.  Since  the  act  specifies  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  fund  only  75 
percent  of  the  center's  expenses,  the  ap- 
pUcation  will  also  include  budget  data 
and  the  source  of  the  additional  funds. 
The  local  funding  availability  plus  the 


general  attitude  of  the  university  toward 
community  service  are  important  ingre- 
dients to  insuring  the  success  of  the 
program. 

The  act  intends  that  the  program  will 
evolve  gradually.  Fifteen  million  dollars 
is  authorized  for  grants  and  administra- 
tive expenses  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

In  addition  to  creating  centers,  the  act 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  research 
grants  to  be  awarded  to  universities  for 
specific  studies  of  problems  that  affect 
small  business,  on  a  broad  scale.  The  bill 
authorizes  $5,000,000  for  these  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

This  bill  provides  a  long  awaited  in- 
vestment in  the  kind  of  free  enterprise 
small  business  represents.  It  is  a  nec- 
essary commitment,  and  a  minimum 
commitment  to  the  long  term  improve- 
ment of  the  lot  of  small  businessmen. 

I  am  including  a  text  of  the  bill  for 
the  Record: 

H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"SmaU  Business  Development  Center  Act  of 
1977". 

FINDINGS     AND     FimPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  small  business  concerns  rarely  have  ac- 
cess to  useful  and  practical  advice.  Informa- 
tion, and  services  of  the  types  which  are 
available  to  large  business  concerns  or, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
tension service,  to  farmers  and  agricultural 
business  concerns; 

(2)  small  business  would  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  a  single  source  of  assistance 
In  obtaining  loans  and  developing  equity 
capital.  In  obtaining,  interpreting,  and  ap- 
plying analysis,  advice,  training  and  Infor- 
mation including  but  not  limited  to  man- 
agement, market,  or  product  development, 
manufacturing,  finance  and  technical  Infor- 
mation, in  obtaining  technical  advice  and 
assistance  relating  to  government  regula- 
tion, policies,  and  legal  problems,  and  In  the 
development  of  entrepreneurs;  and 

(3)  Universities  are  aware  of  local  prob- 
lems and  local  conditions  In  the  business 
communities  In  the  United  States  and  are 
better  equipped  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  and  establish  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  small  business  concerns  in  such 
communities. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  stimu- 
late economic  diversity  and  to  foster  com- 
petition by  encouraging  the  development  of 
Small  Business  Development  Centers 
through  a  grant  program  giving  Universities 
wide  flexibility  In  developing  and  establish- 
ing centers  to  aid  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  existing  and  new  small  business 
concerns. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration; 

(2)  the  term  "Center"  means  State  SmaU 
Business  Development  Centers  and  regional 
SmaU  Business  Development  Centers  estab- 
lished or  operated  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  SmaU 
Business  Development  Center  Advisory 
Board; 

(4)  the  term  "University"  means  any 
public  or  private  non-profit  institution  of 
higher  education  which  is  located  in  any 
State;  and 
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(6)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  territory,  possession,  or  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States. 

CENTER     GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administration,  acting 
through  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Management  and  Technical  Assistance,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  Universities  to 
assist  them  In  developing  and  operating 
Centers  to  carry  out  a  program  of  furnish- 
ing small  businesses  with  a  broad  range  of 
advice.  Information,  and  assistance. 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  maintain  a 
clearing  house  to  provide  for  the  dissemina- 
tion and  exchange  of  information  between 
Centers,  including  Information  obtained  un- 
der section  8   of  this  Act. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Assistance  under  section  4  shall  be 
made  available  to  a  University  only  if  that 
University  has  submitted  an  application  to 
the  Administration  containing  such  infor- 
mation and  assurances  as  the  Administration 
may  prescribe  to  assure  that  the  University 
Is  competent  to  carry  out  activities  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  a  grant  to  finance  the  operation  or  de- 
velopment of  a  Center  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  eligible  activities  In 
the  operation  or  development  of  the  Center, 
as  determined  by  the  Administration,  after 
a  thorough  review  of  the  program  budget 
submitted  by  the  University.  Assistance  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used" 
only  to  support  activities  described  In  section 
2(a)(2)  or  such  other  comparable  activities 
as  are  approved  by  the  Administration  that 
are  designed  to  benefit  small  business  con- 
cerns by  providing  direct  information  or  as- 
sistance or  by  providing  access  to  business 
analysts  who  can  refer  small  business  con- 
cerns to  available  experts  or  consultants. 

(b)  The  Administration  may  waive  the  75 
percent  limitation  contained  in  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  a  grant  to  a  regional 
Center  which  shall  assist  and  cooperate  with 
State  Centers  In  carrying  out  capital  Inten- 
sive research  or  activities  Involving  product 
Innovation,  technological  opportunity  anal- 
ysU,  or  other  high  cost  activities  which  are 
approved  by  the  Administration. 

PROGRAM   MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  a  division 
to  be  known  as  the  Small  Business  Mange- 
ment  and  Technical  Assistance  Division.  The 
division  shall  be  headed  by  an  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Management  and  Technical 
Assistance  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator,  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  other 
Associate  Administrators  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a  Dep- 
uty Associate  Administrator  for  Management 
and  Technical  Assistance  who  will  report  to 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Management 
and  Technical  Assistance,  and  who  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Management  Board  of  the 
Administration. 

(c)  The  sole  responsibility  of  the  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  for  Management  and 
Technical  Assistance  shall  be  to  administer 
the  Small  Business  Development  Center  Pro- 
gram. His  duties  shall  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  establishing  the  annual  program 
budget,  reviewing  the  annual  budgets  sub- 
mitted by  each  Center,  establishing  appro- 
priate funding  levels  therefor,  selecting  Cen- 
ters to  participate  in  this  program  under  this 
Act,  establishing  policies  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  reviewing  applications 
for  research  grants  under  section  8  of  this 
Act,  and  conducting  audits  of  recipients  of 
grants  under  sections  4  and  8  of  this  Act. 


The  Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for 
Management  and  Technical  Assistance  shall 
confer  with  and  seek  the  counsel  of  the 
Board  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  de- 
scribed In  this  section. 

(d)(1)  There  is  established  a  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  Advisory  Board 
which  shall  consist  of  14  members,  9  of  whom 
are  to  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  persons  of 
outstanding  qualifications  known  to  be  fa- 
mUiar  and  sympathetic  with  small  business 
needs  and  problems.  Of  the  9  members  so 
appointed,  no  more  than  3  shall  be  from 
Universities  or  their  aflUlates  and  6  shall  be 
from  small  business  or  associations  repre- 
senting small  business.  At  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
the  President  shall  designate  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  members  and  a  minimum  of 
1  member  from  each  category  whose  term 
shall  end  one  year  after  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  a  second  third  whose  term 
shall  end  2  years  after  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment. Members  of  the  Board  not  desig- 
nated for  one  or  two  year  terms  under  the 
preceding  sentence  and  the  successors  of  all 
members  of  the  Board  shall  have  terms  of 
office  of  three  years.  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Director  of  the  Office  of  Small 
Business  Research  and  Development,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Science  and  Technology,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Education,  and  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Industry  Affairs  and  Technology  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
advise,  counsel,  and  confer  with  the  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  for  Management  and 
Technical  A.sslstance  In  the  carrying  out  cf 
his  duties  as  described  In  section  7(c)  of  this 
Act.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  quarterly 
and  at  the  call  of  the  Deputy  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Management  and  Technical 
Assistance.  Each  member  of  the  Board,  other 
than  representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  highest  rate  of  pay  for  individuals 
occupying  a  position  under  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  he  is  engaged 
in  activities  of  the  Board  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  for  his  necessary  ex- 
penses as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Sec  8.  The  Administration  acting  through 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Manage- 
ment and  Technical  Assistance,  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  universities,  public  and 
private  organizations,  and  business  concerns, 
to  support  research  to  Identify  and  solve 
managerial,  economic,  financial,  operational, 
technological,  or  other  problems  which  affect 
small  business  concerns.  To  carry  out  Its 
activities  under  this  section,  these  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000   for   fiscal   year   1978. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
and  for  salaries  and  expenses  under  section 
7  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  10.  The  Administration  shaU  transmit 
annually  to  the  Committees  of  Small  Busi- 
ness In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  Its  activities  under  this 
Act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such 
a  report,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  require  any  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  furnish  it  with  such  information 
annually  or  otherwise  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS.  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS  EXPRESSES  DISAPPROV- 
AL OP  PARDONS  FOR  DRAFT 
EVADERS  AND  UPGRADING  OF 
BAD  DISCHARGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  an- 
nounced that  the  President  approved  his 
plan  to  consider  upgrading  more  than 
432,000  undesirable  and  general  dis- 
charges issued  to  veterans  who  served 
during  the  period  August  4,  1964  through 
March  28,  1973. 

Service  members  presently  in  a  deser- 
tion status  will  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  Jan- 
uary 6.  1977,  I  expressed  my  opposition 
to  his  decision  to  grant  pardons  to  draft 
evaders.  I  informed  the  President  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  "bad  discharges"  and  that  I  would 
strongly  oppose  any  such  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  taken  by  the 
Carter  administration  yesterday  could 
cost  the  Federal  Government  more  than 
$100  million  in  veterans'  benefits  for  in- 
dividuals whose  conduct  and  behavior 
while  on  active  duty  were  less  than  de- 
sirable. This  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
are  having  extreme  difficulty  obtaining 
adequate  benefits  for  various  veterans' 
programs,  especially  the  funding  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  quality  of  medical 
care  mandated  by  Congress  for  those 
who  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
and  who  were  injured  on  active  duty 
while  serving  in  Vietnam. 

I  question  the  priorities  of  this  ad- 
ministration as  I  did  with  the  past 
administration  concerning  benefits  and 
services  for  veterans.  Prior  to  leaving 
ofBce,  President  Ford  directed  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  various  service  depart- 
ments to  upgrade  certain  discharges  of 
those  who  had  applied  to  his  Clemency 
Board  unless  there  were  compelling  rea- 
sons not  to  upgrade  such  discharges.  I 
understand  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  already  received  approximately 
180  cases  resulting  from  this  action  and 
the  total  number,  I  am  told,  may  exceed 
500. 

This  administration  has  gone  beyond 
that  recommended  by  the  previous 
administration  and  is  now  directing  the 
various  military  services  discharge  re- 
view boards  to  upgrade  discharges  by 
categories  for  thousands  of  veterans.  In 
addition,  the  Board  must  review,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  hundreds  more.  In 
addition  to  the  $100  million  in  veterans' 
benefits  that  must  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  result  of  this  action, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
additional  manpower  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  procedure  for  review  of  these  dis- 
charges will  exceed  between  $1.7  and 
$2.4  million.  I  feel  the  estimate  is  far 
too  low.  The  cost  for  publicity  alone 
necessary  to  inform  those  with  bad  dis- 
charges the  procedure  under  which  they 
may  apply  will  exceed  $4.7  million.  If 
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military  counsel  is  providec 
as  proposed,  it  will  cost  the 
emment  more  than  $14 
lleve  most  individuals  s^..^^, 
will  demand  civilian  couns  il 
cost  alone  could  exceed  $100 
addition,  Increased  costs  to 
Services  Administration  for 
and  pulling  the  records  will 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
could  go  into  the  millions. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  regret  the  . 
decision.  He  is  wrong.  It  seem  s 
administration    is.    in    a    u 
taking  from  those  who  servec 
and  giving  to  those  who  se  ■ 
conditions  less  than  honorabl » 
does  not  make  any  sense  tc 
would  suggest  that  the   _ 
majority  of  tills  body  agrees 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi  i.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  4uCoin)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Speaker, 
introducing  legislation  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
States  to  extend  credit  for 
sales  to  the  People's  Republic 
I  am  joined  in  my  sponsor 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
the   gentleman    from 
Reuss)  . 

Until  recently,  the  questior 
bank  financing  for  sales  to 
Republic  was  an  academic 
was  committed  to  a  policy  oj 
ing  from  abroad  only  by  cash  i  ir 
short-term  credits.  Economic 
flciency  was  the  cry.  led  bj 
Mao  and  her  radical  cohorts. 

In   the  last  several  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  te 
the  part  of  China  to  finance 
on  a  medium-term  basis 
have  been  given  further  ^,.^^ 
cent  internal  changes  within 
pie's  Republic.  The  ascensior 
Kuo-feng  as  premier  of  Chin^ 
purge  of  Madame  Mao,  to 
examples,    have    further 
the  hand  of  those  Chinese  leiders 
can  be  expected  to  seek  incr(  ased 
elgn  trade. 

Export  promotion  banks  in 
Western  Europe  moved  r 
tend  lines  of  credit  to  the  ^. 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  is 
by  charter  restriction  from 
credit  for  sales  to  China 
our  bills  would  amend  the 
correct  this.   A  further 
the  bank  is  the  Jackson -VaniJ: 
ment  to  the  Trade  Reform 
The  second  of  our  bills  Wv.^„ 
China  from  that  amendment 

As    you    know,    the 
amendments   are   aimed   at 
problem  in  the  Soviet  Union 
like  the  U.S.S.R..  China  has 
accused  of  discriminating  in  it ; 
tion  policies  on  an  ethnic  bas  s 
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cally.  the  composition  of  China  is  99 
percent  Han  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  accused  of  pre- 
venting emigration  or  of  imposing  ex- 
orbitant fees  and  taxes  on  those  wish- 
ing to  emigrate.  In  fact,  as  if  to  make 
certain  that  it  was  never  accused  of  re- 
stricting emigration,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  been  allowing  Increased 
numbers  of  persons  to  leave  for  Hong 
Kong. 

In  1971,  the  Chinese  Government  al- 
lowed 21,000  persons  to  emigrate  from 
China.  This  figure  went  up  to  50,000  in 
1973.  Moreover,  China  has  longstand- 
ing immigration  treaties  with  Australia 
and  Canada  to  expedite  the  reunion  of 
families.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  no  such  agree- 
ments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  finances  American  exports 
to  foreign  nations,  not  imports.  These 
bills  can  in  no  way  be  construed  as 
bringing  about  most-favored -nation 
treatment  of  China.  Most-favored-na- 
tion status  primarily  concerns  lowering 
of  tariffs  on  goods  imported  by  the 
United  States.  Tliis  is,  instead,  a  modest 
but  significant  step  toward  more  bene- 
ficial trade  between  these  countries. 

The  potential  for  Sino-American  trade, 
both  immediately  and  in  the  future,  ap- 
pears bright.  According  to  a  recent  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study,  the  lack  of 
improved  trade  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  resulted  in  a  loss  of  more 
than  $468  million  in  1972  alone. 

In  addition  to  general  pressures  to 
maintain  the  pace  of  industrial  growth, 
two  other  factors  could  strengthen  im- 
port demand  in  the  coming  months. 
Very  little  has  been  revealed  about  the 
effects  of  the  Tangshan  earthquake  of 
last  July.  The  presence  of  extensive  dam- 
age to  the  heavy  industrial  sectors,  such 
as  steel,  iron,  and  coal  may  set  the  back- 
drop for  increased  steel  and  industrial 
equipment  exports.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  already  pressured  Japan  to 
increase  its  shipments  of  specialized 
steel,  especially  steel  pipe. 

Additionally,  if  the  current  estimates 
for  the  1976  crop  harvest  are  correct, 
agricultural  production  has  shown  lit- 
tle improvement  over  that  of  the  last  2 
years. 

In  the  long  run,  China's  economic 
growth  depends  heavily  on  Imports.  The 
present  shift  in  investment  to  the  in- 
dustrial sector  will  stimulate  higher 
growth  in  both  gross  national  product 
and  imports.  On  the  basis  of  current  eco- 
nomic planning  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic, it  is  evident  that  large  markets  exist 
for  American  exports  of  agricultural 
plants  and  equipment.  High  priority  also 
is  given  to  mining  equipment  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  mineral  re- 
sources and  the  petroleum,  chemical  and 
industrial  sector. 

I  need  not  remind  our  colleagues  that 
in  this  age  of  mushrooming  energy  costs 
and  a  global  energy  crunch,  China  pos- 
sesses the  third  largest  coal  reserves  in 
the  world,  and  has  estimated  oil  reserves 
that  rival  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Without  Western  technology,  however, 
development  of  these  energy  resources 


will  lag.  In  other  fields,  too,  such  as 
communications  and  computer  technol- 
ogy, the  Chinese  also  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  Western  know-how. 

The  prospect  for  agricultural  imports 
is  promising.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
China's  Imports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  are  purely  temporary,  and  the 
result  only  of  poor  harvests.  This  is 
most  doubtful.  China  has  been  a  net 
Importer  of  grain  since  1961.  even  fol- 
lowing good  harvest  years.  This  policy 
has  been  necessary  to  relieve  the  bur- 
den on  China's  domestic  distribution 
and  transportation  system,  and  thus 
ease  the  strain  of  supplying  the  coastal 
cities.  This  policy  can  be  expected  to 
continue  throughout,  the  rest  of  the 
decade.  The  long-term  outlook  for 
Chinese  imports  of  cotton  also  are 
quite  favorable,  given  the  limited  op- 
portunities for  expanding  cotton  acre- 
age within  China  itself. 

The  likelihood  of  increased  Sino- 
American  trade  also  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Large,  untapped  markets  exist 
hi  China  for  two  of  the  Northwest's 
economic  mainstays,  wood  products 
and  wheat.  According  to  one  lumber 
company  executive,  the  market  for 
wood  products  in  the  People's  Republic 
could  grow  many  times  over  the  cur- 
rent sales  level  of  $4  to  $5  million.  The 
picture  for  wheat  is  also  promising. 
The  People's  Republic  has  long  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  exporting  much  of  its 
rice  crop  to  earn  foreign  exchange  and 
making  up  the  deficit  in  its  cereal 
needs  through  Imports  of  wheat.  The 
Chinese  are  said  to  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  importing  the  more  economi- 
cal soft  red  winter  wheat  and  soft  white 
wheat  which  are  grown  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Today,  Pacific  Rim  trade  accoimts 
for  19  percent  of  America's  exports; 
it  is  a  fertile  area  for  strengthening 
America's  balance  of  pajonents  posi- 
tion in  the  years  to  come.  This  is  sig- 
nificant, when  you  consider  that  in 
February  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  reached 
record  heights  for  the  second  straight 
month. 

By  1980.  and  coming  into  full  flower 
by  the  year  2000,  the  impact  of  China's 
economic  potential  will  be  felt  around 
the  world.  For  Americans,  the  benefits 
of  dealing  with  China  are  many  and 
varied.  There  Is  the  prospect  of  new 
markets  for  American  agricultural 
commodities  and  technology;  there  is 
the  promise  of  greater  ccx)peration  and 
understanding  between  the  world's 
most  technically  advanced  society  and 
the  world's  most  populous  society;  and 
there  is  the  prospect  of  greater  sta- 
bility all  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
Pacific  Rim  Basin. 

This  meeting  of  East  and  West,  of 
Asia  and  America,  is  the  promise  and 
the  challenge  that  is  before  us  today. 

H.B.  6715 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
permit  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  to 
participate  in  programs  of  the  United 
States  which  extend  credits,  credit  guar- 
antees, or  investment  guarantees 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "treat- 
ment), such  country"  the  following:  "(other 
than  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China)". 

H.R.  5714 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  by  eliminating  the  Presiden- 
tial determination  requirement  in  con- 
nection with  trade  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  subparagraph  (A)  im- 
mediately after  "(as  defined  in  section  620 
(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961" 
the  following:  ".  but  excluding  the  Peoples     nomlcally  viable  advanced  supersonic  trails 

."•    anrl  nnrf.  • 


sage  of  a  bill — the  appropriate  method 
for  considering  such  a  mandate — and 
that  NASA  is  being  directed  to  prepare 
for  the  actual  construction  of  a  new 
SST.  But  rather  than  providing  just  my 
own  view  or  that  of  someone  else's,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  reprint  the  ex- 
act language  of  the  committer  report  in 
order  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  can  reach  their  own  conclusions. 
The  relevant  excerpt  from  the  commit- 
tee report  is  printed  below: 

Excerpts  From  House  Report  95-67 

COMMrrTEE   VIEWS 

Technology  for  advanced  supersonic 

transports 

The  Committee.  In  its  report.  "The  Future 

of  Aviation,"  recommended  that  it  Is  In  the 

national   interest  for  the  United  States  to 

build   an   environmentally   acceptable,   eco- 
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Republic  of  China";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  subparagraph  (B)  im- 
mediately following  "(as  so  defined"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  but  excluding  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(b)  (5)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1946,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  by  Communist  China"  in 
the  third  sentence  thereof. 


THE  SST  AGAIN? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  17, 
I  introduced  an  amendment  with  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
Congressman  Udall,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Congressman  Seiberling.  My 
amendment  would  have  amended  H.R. 
4088— the  NASA  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1978 — to  preclude  any  funding  of 
an  overall  plan  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, planning,  analysis,  and  research 
for  an  advanced  supersonic  transport — 
AST-^without  an  act  of  Congress  specif- 
ically authorizing  such  an  expenditure. 
The  controversy  which  developed  over 
the  AST  occurred,  because  of  a  mandate 
In  the  House  committee  report  which  ac- 
companies H.R.  4088— House  report  95- 
67,  pages  18-19.  The  report  says: 

...  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
United  States  to  build  an  environmentally 
acceptable,  economically  viable  advanced  su- 
personic transport. 

This  mandate,  although  printed  in  the 
report,  is  not  stated  in  the  bill  itself.  The 
bill  seems  to  contain  no  provision  for  the 
funding  of  the  preparation  which  the 
mandate  would  require. 

However  in  the  debate  that  ensued 
over  this  matter — see  pages  7758  to 
7885  of  the  March  17  Congressional 
Record— members  of  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  revealed 
that  at  least  $15  million  under  H.R.  4088 
would  be  available  for  NASA  to  fulfill  the 
mandate. 

I  strenuously  object  to  this  method  of 
achieving  an  authorization  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  A  fair  read- 


port. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  because  a  re- 
search and  technology  base  is  not  being  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  that  is  adequate 
to  permit  development  of  an  American  AST 
in  the  forseeable  future.  Since  such  a  devel- 
opment will  require  more  than  10  years  even 
after  a  4-  or  6-year  intensive  technology  ef- 
fort, now  is  the  time  for  careful  long-range 
planning  if  the  United  States  Is  to  regain 
preeminence  in  this  field. 

The  Aircraft  Energy  Efficiency  Program, 
comprehensively  planned  In  response  to  con- 
gressional requests  and  now  being  imple- 
mented by  NASA,  is  a  most  effective  way  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  the  research  and 
technology  base  necessary  to  make  possible 
a  new  generation  of  fuel-efflclent  subsonic 
transport  aircraft  In  the  1980's.  A  similar 
effort  is  needed  for  the  advanced  supersonic 
transport  (AST).  Accordingly,  the  Commit- 
tee reque.'^ts  that  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
prepare  an  overall  program  plan  with  the 
goal  of  achieving  technology  readiness  for 
such  an  aircraft  by  the  early  I980's. 

The  plan  should  describe  the  efforts  needed 
In  each  of  the  major  technology  disciplines, 
the  associated  costs  and  the  significant 
milestones. 

In  addition,  an  analysis  of  the  broader 
economic  and  policy  questions  should  be 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  program 
plan. 

Among  the  important  factors  to  be  ad- 
dressed are: 

(1)  Economic  analysis  covering  Invest- 
ment/return aspects  of  development  im- 
plementation. 

(2)  Societal  benefits  of  supersonic  trans- 
portation, including  trade  and  communica- 
tions. 

(3)  Societal,  including  environmental  im- 
pacts from  the  operation  of  a  fieet  of  super- 
sonic transports. 

(4)  Approaches  for  development  financ- 
ing. 

(5)  Extent  of  Federal  government  partici- 
pation in  the  development  and  alternatives 
for  organizational  arrangements. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  expects  that 
NASA  will  develop  these  plans  in  full  co- 
ordination with  DOT,  DOD.  EPA,  other  ap- 
propriate government  and  non-government 
agencies  with  the  aviation  Industry  and  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  whose  area 
such  aircraft  will  likely  be  operated.  It  Is 
essential  that  adequate  comprehensive  plan- 
ning be  conducted  in  advance  to  insure  that 
the  AST  will  be  both  operationally  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  at  airports  where 
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report  and  not  through  the  direct  pas-  hearings  in  September  1977. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16,  1977,  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  the 
director  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  presented  some  extremely 
thoughtful  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Dr.  Stone 
warned  the  Congress  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  on  the  verge  of  repeating 
the  sam.e  error  made  in  1970  with  mul- 
tiple independent  reentry  vehicles — 
MIRV's — when  the  United  States  rushed 
Into  deploying  a  new  technology  instead 
of  first  exploring  the  possibility  of  in- 
cluding It  in  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
achieved  only  a  temporary  advantage 
and  forced  the  Soviet  Union  into  devel- 
ODing  and  deploying  its  own  MIRV's, 
thereby  immensely  complicating  the 
problems  of  arms  control. 

The  technology  in  question  now  is  the 
MK12A  nuclear  warhead  and  improved 
guidance  system  for  the  Minuteman  III 
ICBM,  which  the  Defense  Department 
plans  to  start  deploying  in  fiscal  year 
1978.  The  higher  yield  and  accuracy  of 
this  warhead  will  give  the  United  States 
a  huge  jump  In  hard  target  kill  capabil- 
ity, that  is,  the  ability  to  destroy  targets 
such  as  missile  silos  which  have  been 
specially     protected     against     nuclear 
blasts.  Dr.  Stone  challenges  the  all-too- 
prevalent    belief    that    any    and    every 
technological  advance  is  desirable  and 
should  be   developed   and   deployed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  His  testimony  points 
out   the  self-defeating   implications  of 
this  strategy  which  eliminates  any  room 
for  negotiating  limits  on  strategic  arms 
and  adds  impetus  to  the  arms  race.  I 
commend  this  excellent  presentation  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Testimony  op  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  this  most  distinguished  Sub- 
committee to  participate  in  its  important 
work.  I  should  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by 
explaining  that  I  am  not  a  former  govern- 
ment official  nor  have  I.  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  been  engaged  in  work  re- 
quiring access  to  classified  material.  I  have, 
however,  been  a  student  of  arm  limitation 
problems  since  1962  and,  for  the  last  six 
yeare.  have  watched  government  processes 
closely  as  Director  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

PART  l:    NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 
IMPLICATIONS    OF    CURRENT    STRATEGIC    OPTIONS 

Of  the  many  things  to  be  said  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  hearing,  I  should  like  to 
focus  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  urgent 
national  security  and  arms  control  implica- 
tion of  a  current  strategic  option. 

Today,  the  central  issue  in  the  strategic 
arms  race  is  the  increasing  vulnerability  of 
the  land-based  missiles  on  each  side  to  the 
land-based  missiles  of  the  other.  From  every 
point  of  view,  this  development  Is  viewed  with 
alarm. 

For  the  hawks,  the  problem  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  landbased  missile 
force — once  MIRVed  and  modernized — will 
have  the  capacity  to  destroy  our  1,054  land- 
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based  missiles  with  only  a  portion 
land-based  missiles.  This  Is  the  co  e 
tive  concern  underlying  the  prese  nt 
by   hawks   of   the   phrase   "Sovie  £ 
superiority." 

For  the  doves,  the  problem  cen 
Implications  of  having  both  sides 
ously  possess  the  ability  to  destro: 
based  missiles  of  the  other  wltbi 
of  its  own.  In  this  case,  each  side 
ceive  a  considerable  Improvement 
come  of  a  war  if  its  strategic 
first,  rather  than  second.  During 
ing  violent  struggle  in  Europe, 
these  incentives  might  lead  to  a 
reciprocal,    and    self-fulfilling 
that  each  was  going  to  attack  the 
missiles  of  the  other  with  its  own 
land-based  force.  ICBM  firings 
not  otherwise  have  occurred,  migl^t 
Induced  by  fear  and  fatalism, 
very  fact  of  land-based  missile 
may  be  inducing  both  sides  to 
forces  to  fire  on  a  30  minute,  or 
Ing.  which  could  lead  to  ill 
even  inadvertent  firings.' 

For  the  Administration,  a  further 
lies  in  the  costs  of  unilateral 
this   issue.   The   Increasing 
our   1,000   Mlnuteman   missiles 
the  Administration  to  buy  the  motile 
MX  at  a  cost  that  may  Involve  S3( 
and  to  deploy  it  In  hundreds  of 
covered  trenches,  or  to  hide  it  a 
semi-hardened  shelters  in   a 
game.  A  further  (non-financial) 
from  the  fact  that  MIRVed  moblfc 
undermine  hopes  for  arms  contro 
pUcatlng  problems  of  verification 
Ing  Vladivostok  limits  upward. 

In  short,  hawks,  doves,  and  the 
tion  all  must  agree — each  in  his 
that  a  crucial  problem  in  the 
ance  at  this  time  is  the  prosped 
based  missile  vulnerability.  For 
bUlty,  this  issue  is  more  important 
Immediately  foreseeable  reduction 
aggregates  of  strategic  delivery 
imp>ortant  than  the  cruise  missllt 
more  important  than  the  Backfire 

Perhaps  the  only  costless  solution 
problem  lies  in  arms  limitation 
that  would  prevent  the  Soviet  U: 
completing  the  modernization  and 
of  Its  land-based  force.  In  return. 
forego  high   degrees  of  counterfc 
bllity  which  few  believe  necessary 
most,  as  a  response  to  Soviet 
capability.  Indeed,  the  most  senior 
of  U.S.  counterforce  capability 
very  Subcommittee  in  December, 
this   was  precisely  U.S.   policy 
Defense  Schleslnger  told  you,  on 
11.  1974: 

"We  have  no  desire  to  develop  a 
counterforce   capability   against 
Union.  (Deleted].  What  we  wish  t) 
the  Soviet  Union  having  a  counterforce 
bllity  against  the  United  States 
being  able  to  have  a  comparable 
continue  to  be  hopeful  that  the 
teglc  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  talks 
mlt  both  sides  to  restrain  themseli  es 
(Briefing  on  Counterforce  Attacks) 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  it  will  <  ome  as  a 
rude  shock  to  most  Senators,  hawkj  or  doves, 
that  the  United  States  seems  aboii  t  to  fore- 
close this  possible  negotiation  b^  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MK-12A  warhead  (and  the 
NS-20  guidance  system)  for  the  Mjnuteman 
m  missile. 
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II  believe  the  Defense 
considering  the  possibility  of  "aboft 
anlsms  on  missiles  which  would 
sile  firings  to  be  aborted  after  lailnch 
could   only    encourage    premature 
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This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
graph  (not  reproduced)  which  Is  drawn  from 
page  125  of  the  official  Annual  Defense  De- 
partment Report  for  Fiscal  1978  presented  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rums- 
feld of  the  Ford  Administration  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  on  January  17  of  this 
year.  The  graph  shows  the  emerging  hard- 
target  kill  capability  of  the  two  sides  pro- 
jected over  coming  years.  (Hard-target  kill 
capability  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  two 
sides  to  destroy  targets  specially  hardened 
against  nuclear  attack  which  Includes,  in 
particular,  the  hardened  missile  silos  of  the 
other  side). 

As  the  graph  reveals,  the  United  States  de- 
ployment during  fiscal  1978  will  produce  a 
five  year  lead  In  this  crucial  and  strategically 
most  relevant  category.  What  the  graph  does 
not  show  is  the  magnitude  of  the  hard-tar- 
get kill  capability  on  either  side  because — In 
its  unclassified  form — the  graph  is  unlabeled. 

But  the  Russians  will  have  no  difficulty, 
as  I  have  no  difficulty  today,  estimating  the 
rough  impact  of  this  development.  Using 
newspaper  reports  of  350  klloton  warheads 
with  .1  mile  accuracy,  they  will  conclude 
that  the  United  States  Is  providing  1650  of 
Its  warheads  (on  650  Mlnuteman  III  mis- 
siles) with  a  hard- target  capability  that 
could,  on  paper,  provide  each  warhead  with 
a  high  kill  probability  against  each  of  the 
approximate  1600  hardened  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles.  In  short,  the  deployment  is 
providing  us  with  what  must  surely  look  to 
the  Russians  (as  it  does  to  me)  with  a  sig- 
nificant counterforce  capability.  As  a  result, 
notwithstanding  the  larger  Soviet  throw- 
weight,  its  total  strategic  force  is  in  greater 
peril  than  our  own  and  this  situation  bids 
fair  to  continue. 

These  developments  have  been  foreseen  in 
broad  outline  for  some  years.  In  a  back- 
ground statement  In  1972  Justifying  the  In- 
terim Agreement.  Kissinger  said: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  86  percent  of  its 
throwwelght  in  the  most  vulnerable  target, 
that  is  to  say.  Its  landbased  missile. 

"The  United  States  has  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  its  throwwelght  in  its  most  vulner- 
able targets,  i.e.,  our  landbased  missiles. 

"In  the  1980"s.  the  greater  flexibility  of  our 
force  and  the  greater  vulnerability  of  their 
force  is  very  likely  to  bring  about  a  situation 
in  which  the  threat  to  their  forces  is  likely 
to  be  much  greater  than  the  threat  to  our 
total  force  regardless  of  what  the  weight  of 
the  individual  warhead  is." — Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer. December  3,  1974  backgrounder 

This  quotation  further  Illustrates  the  di- 
lemma facing  the  Russians  since  the  Soviet 
land-based  force  is  fairly  characterized  at 
present  as  their  primary  deteh-ent  while  our 
land-based  force  is  second  in  significance,  in 
our  thinking,  to  our  Polaris  force. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  valid  universes  of  discourse  in 
which  these  strategic  developments  can  be 
discussed.  Perhaps  from  the  perspective  of 
the  high-ranking  political  official — President 
or  Soviet  General  Secretary — it  can  be  argued 
with  considerable  force  that  deterrence  of 
nuclear  war  will,  nevertheless,  be  about  as 
great  as  It  can  be.  Perhaps  none  of  these 
developments,  even  if  accepted  at  face  value, 
is  about  to  delude  political  officials  that 
ICBM's  should  be  used,  even  if  considerable 
fighting  is  going  on  in  Europe,  because  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  strategic  forces  main- 
tained on  each  side. 

Furthermore,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
professional  misslleer.  It  can  be  argued  that 
these  technological  developments  should  not 
be  taken  at  face  value  for  another  reason 
since,  when  other  operational  considerations 
(reliability,  residual  uncertainties,  variations 
in  hardness,  etc.)  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion— as  they  should  be — the  land-based 
missile  forces  will  remain  useful  deterrents 
for  a  long  time  indeed. 


But,  m  between  these  two  perspectives,  one 
must  consider  the  perspective  of  the  bargain- 
ing table.  Ova  negotiators  will  confront  So- 
viet experts  burdened  with  their  own  worst 
case  assessments.  Soviet  experts  can  there- 
fore be  expected  to  ignore  a  number  of  valid 
uncertainties  and  to  have  a  healthy  respect 
for  American  technological  ability  to  make 
missiles  work,  and  American  ingenuity  In  de- 
vising war  plans. 

Second,  our  negotiators  must  find  some 
dlscernable  stopping  point  between  the  hard- 
target  capability  that  we  and  they  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  to  which  we  and  they 
might  verifiably  agree  to  limit  ourselves. 

These  are  important  major  difficulties.  My 
conclusion  is  that  the  MK-12A  warhead  1» 
eliminating  any  room  for  negotiating  ma 
neuver.  I  do  not.  In  saying  this,  mean  t« 
imply  that  Soviet  developments  are  not 
equally  Important,  in  their  way,  in  limiting 
the  options  available  for  negotiation.  I 
simply  point  to  the  Rumsfeld  graph  in  show- 
ing that  it  is  our  about-to-emerge  five  year 
lead  that  will  likely  push  the  competition 
in  hard-target  capability  beyond  negotiable 
restraint.  Why  not  bargain? 

In  short,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
today  Is  simple  and  obvious.  If  we  are  going 
to  move  to  achieve  such  a  substantial  meas- 
ure of  counterforce  capability  against  Soviet 
missiles,  will  we  be  able  to  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union  to  halt  its  parallel  capability  in 
negotiations  over  the  coming  months?  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can. 

The  situation  is  embarrassingly  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  in  1970.  The  United 
States  had  then  a  five  year  lead  in  the  de- 
velopment of  MIRV.  We  were  ready  to  deploy 
and  the  Russians  were  far  behind.  We  know 
that  deployment  would  make  further  nego- 
tiations over  MIRV  highly  difficult  and  that 
Soviet  MIRV  would  imperil  our  land-based 
forces  as  it  now  Increasingly  threatens  to  do 
But  we  faUed  to  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pau 
C.  Warnke,  among  others,  to  negotiate;  today 
many.  Including  former  Secretary  Kissinger 
are  fairly  open  in  expressing  their  regret  tha" 
this  matter  was  not  more  thoroughly  Inves 
tlgated.  ("I  would  say,  in  retrospect  that  1 
wish  I  had  thought  through  the  Implication 
of  a  MIRVed  world  more  thoughtfully  in  1969 
and  1970  than  I  did."  op.  clt.).  In  sum,  we 
seem  to  be  about  to  make,  almost  precisely, 
the  same  mistake  twice. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain:  (a)  that  it  is 
loglstlcally  possible  to  delay  this  program; 
or  (b)  that  an  arms  control  agreement  could 
be  designed  to  balance  hard-target  kill  capa- 
bility on  each  side;  or  (c)  that  the  Russians 
might  agree  to  halt  a  program  of  MIRV  and 
modernization  which  has  been  steadily  un- 
derway for  years  and  In  which  they  -lave 
Invested  several   tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

But  the  matter  deserves  Immediate  Con- 
gressional attention  In  the  context  of  emerg- 
ing strategic  trends  on  both  sides.  In  the 
light  of  the  forthcoming  talks  in  Moscow,  it 
may  not  be  overly  dramatic  to  suggest  that 
the  next  few  weeks  may  provide  the  last 
clear  chance  to  avoid  a  new  round  of  arms 
destablllzatlon. 


THERE'S  NO  DEFENSE  FOR  DEFENSE 
FUNDS  THAT  DON'T  HELP  DE- 
FENDANTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  on 
H.R.  41  before  tlie  House  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Personnel  and  Modernization 
of  the  House  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  regulate  the  collection  of  chart - 
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table  funds  so  as  to  make  certain  they 
are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  collected. 

I  testified  specifically  on  three  in- 
stances I  have  been  made  aware  of  in 
New  York  City  where  large  amounts  of 
money  were  raised  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. In  each  case  most  of  the  funds 
collected  were  expended  on  administra- 
tive and  fundraising  costs  while  few 
dollars  ended  up  benefiting  the  intended 
beneficiaries.  Two  of  these  cases  in- 
volved defense  funds,  both  of  which  were 
able  to  raise  large  sums  but  neither  of 
which  funneled  a  significant  portion  of 
those  dollars  to  the  actual  defense  of  the 
defendants.  There  Is  no  defense  for  de- 
fense funds  that  do  not  help  defendants. 

I  recommended  this  morning  that  H.R. 
41  be  made  more  comprehensive  and  de- 
signed to  insure  that  such  organizations 
be  more  carefully  audited  so  that  the 
public  has  a  way  of  insuring  that  public 
donations  solicited  by  mail  or  otherwise 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  contemplated 
recipient.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  text  of  my  prepared  remarks 
follows.  I  am  also  appending  a  series  of 
letters  which  trace  my  efforts  to  bring 
the  records  of  these  defense  funds  under 
public  scrutiny,  copies  of  the  financial 
reports  filed  by  these  funds,  and  a  news 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  that 
indicates  these  funds  are  not  being  used 
for  the  cause  for  which  they  were  col- 
lected. The  material  follows: 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch  on 

H.R.  41 

(Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postal 

Personnel  and  Modernization  of  the  House 

Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee, 

Mar.  29,  1977) 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  providing  me 
with  an  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
subcommittee  on  the  need  for  legislation  to 
regulate  the  collection  of  charitable  funds  so 
as  to  make  certain  that  they  are  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  collected. 

Your  bill,  H.R.  41,  deals  with  regulations 
that  might  appropriately  be  the  function  of 
the  U.8.  Postal  Service  In  that  it  would  re- 
quire that  information  needed  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public  be  filed  with  an 
agency  that  is  equipped  to  handle  such 
filings.  However,  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  an  area  which  would  require, 
In  my  judgement,  giving  the  I.R.S.  Jurisdic- 
tion to  monitor  and  Investigate  these  orga- 
nizations which  collect  funds  for  charitable 
purposes.  I  should  like  to  provide  you  with 
my  own  research  into  this  matter  which  has 
brought  me  to  this  conclusion. 

I  was  advised  many  months  ago  that  two 
fund  rai-slng  organizations  in  New  York  had 
raised  considerable  sums  of  money  which 
were  not  properly  accounted  for.  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  in  the  State  of  New  York 
the  solicitation  of  monies  from  the  public 
Is  regulated  in  a  limited  way,  in  that  reports 
simply  have  to  be  filed  with  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare.  Regrettably, 
few  of  those  reports  are  ever  audited. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  provided  to 
me,  I  asked  the  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  and  ultimately  the  Social  Welfare 
Board  to  look  at  the  reports  filed  by  the  two 
organizations:  one.  Freedom  for  AH  Forever 
Corporation,  a  fund  allegedly  for  the  defense 
of  Hurricane  Carter  and  a  second  defense 
fund  known  as  Attica  Defense  Committee, 
allegedly  for  the  defense  of  convicts  who  had 
engaged  In  what  became  known  as  the  Attica 


Uprising  at  the  New  York  State  prison.  I  will 
append  for  the  permanent  record  the  per- 
tinent correspondence  that  I  have  had  with 
both  the  New  York  State  Attorney  General 
and  the  New  York  Board  of  Social  Welfare. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  with  respect  to  the 
Hurricane  Carter  fund,  the  filed  report  shows 
that  approximately  $600,000  was  raised  in  two 
events,  one  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York  City  and  the  other  at  the  Astro- 
dome in  Hoviston,  Texas.  The  Madison  Square 
Garden  event  raised  approximately  $220,000 
and  showed  a  net  profit  of  $108,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  committee's  filed  report,  the  Hous- 
ton event,  while  allegedly  taking  in  another 
$379,000,  stated  that  "expenses  exceeded  in- 
come." The  New  York  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  is  now  examining  the  books  of  the 
Hurricane  Carter  fund. 

The  second  fund  to  which  1  have  referred, 
the  Attica  Defense  Committee,  allegedly 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  failed  to 
file  the  required  reports.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  much  they  raised,  and  the 
Committee  Is  out  of  existence.  When  I  raised 
the  matter  with  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Social  Welfare,  I  was  advised  that  "Al- 
though Board  staff  has  made  several  at- 
tempts to  locate  one  or  more  persons  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Committee,  all 
efforts  along  that  line  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. When,  and  if,  we  manage  to  contact  any- 
one having  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Committee,  we  will  attempt  to  secure  its 
records  for  examination." 

The  third  report  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  superb  reporter,  Steve  Bau- 
man  of  Channel  5  1*V,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  was  filed  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  Day  Parade  Inc.  Committee 
which  shows  that  In  1975  it  raised  $93,779 
from  the  public.  The  expenses  listed  totaled 
$75,433  leaving  an  alleged  net  balance  of 
$18,366.  One  of  the  Intriguing  expenses  listed 
was  the  sum  of  $39,514.39  for  "conferences, 
conventions  and  meetings".  These  expendi- 
tures were  made  In  relationship  to  a  one-day 
parade.  Another  Interesting  Item  was  the 
listing  of  a  dance  held  on  June  27,  1975,  by 
that  Committee  where  the  gross  receipts 
were  $24,500  with  the  expenses  being  listed  as 
$22,364  with  a  "net  amount  available  to 
charity  organizations  of  $1,443."  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  able  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
legitimacy  of  any  of  the  expenditures  of 
these  organizations,  but  surely  audits  should 
be  made  either  on  a  regular  basis  or  on  a 
spot  check  basis  so  that  those  collecting 
public  funds  will  know  that  there  Is  ac- 
countability. 

Finally,  the  need  for  legislation  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  letter  from  the  I.R.S.  dated 
March  22.  1977,  which  I  am  appending  and 
which  is  summed  up  by  the  following  por- 
tion of  that  letter: 

"In  the  past,  the  Service  has  indicated 
that  public  hearings  on  the  many  aspects 
of  charitable  solicitation  and  fund  raising 
abuses  would  be  appropriate.  We  believe 
such  hearings  would  reveal  a  multlfaceted 
problem,  de-servlng  careful  legislative  con- 
sideration. As  matters  presently  stand,  the 
Service's  primary  enforcement  tool  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tax  returns  filed  by  the 
organization.  Such  examinations  may  be 
initiated  as  a  result  of  complaints  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public  or  by  a  number  of  more 
routine  selection  methods  established  by  the 
Services  to  identify  returns  deserving  in- 
quiry." 

We  should  give  the  I.R.S.  the  right  to 
"establish  uniform  accounting  requirements 
to  record  receipts  and  expenditures  of  these 
solicitations"  which  their  letter  clearly  in- 
dicates is  necessary  if  we  are  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  this  very  serious  matter  and 
the  abuses  that  clearly  exist.  Apparently,  the 


only  returns  now  filed  with  the  I.R.S.  are 
those  which  support  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  the  charitable  organization;  and  what  I 
believe  is  necessary  is  that  details  of  coUec- 
tions,  whether  subject  to  taxes  or  not,  be 
filed  with  the  I.R.S.  for  post-auditing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  role  of 
philanthropic  efforts  in  our  society  is  an  im- 
portant and  laudable  one.  In  1975  alone, 
Americans  donated  nearly  $28  biUion  to 
charitable  causes.  Yet,  these  fund  raising  op- 
erations which  have  benefited  from  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  public  are  almost 
without  any  regulation  whatsoever  and  no 
one  knows  how  much  of  the  moneys  collected 
actually  reach  the  intended  beneficiaries.  If 
those  charities  are  required  to  mike  disclo- 
sures at  regular  Intervals  and  be  subject  to 
I.R.S.  auditing,  the  public  would  be  in  a 
position  to  know  what  Is  happening  to  the 
huge  sums  donated  for  charitable  causes  and 
particularly  whether  they  are  actually  going 
to  those  causes  or  are  being  shortstopped 
along  the  way. 

Therefore  my  belief  Is,  In  addition  to 
whatever  controls  H.R.  41  would  impose,  that 
there  be  additional  regulation  which  would 
require  that  charitable  organizations  file 
with  the  I.R.S.  the  n^mes  and  addresses  of 
contributors,  a  detailed  statement  of  ex- 
penses, the  names  and  addresses  of  each 
payee  and  that  the  I.R.S.  be  authorized  to 
audit  these  organizations  In  the  same  manner 
as  other  fiduciaries  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  moneys  collected  by  them. 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  9,  1976. 
New  York  State  Board  of  Social  Welfas*, 
World  Trade  Center, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General — see  the  en- 
closed— that  no  field  audits  have  yet  been 
conducted  with  respect  to  any  of  the  orga- 
nizations mentioned  in  that  letter.  I  am  in- 
terested in  ascertaining  whether  in  each  of 
the  cases  in  which  money  was  solicited  by 
these  organizations  how  much  went  to  the 
direct  benefit  for  the  individuals  for  whose 
benefit  the  money  was  raised,  and  whether 
the  respective  net  amounts  meet  any  criteria 
imposed  by  our  office,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  alleged,  expenses  incurred  in  collect- 
ing the  gross  amounts.  I  would  appreciate 
having  your  responses  to  these  questons,  as 
well  as  kno-ATing  why  it  Is  that  ho  audits  have 
been  made  of  any  of  these  organizations'  re- 
ports. The  organizations  I  have  referred  to 
are:  The  Hurricane  Trust  Fund,  The  Attica 
Defense  Committee,  Attica-Bridge,  Inc. 
(Bridge/Associates,  Inc.). 

I   would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare, 
Albany.  N.Y.,  November  22, 1S>76. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  You  have  In- 
quired about  the  fund-raising  activities  of 
"The  Hurricane  Trust  Fund,  The  Attica  De- 
fense Committee,  and  Attica-Bridge,  Inc. 
(Bridge  Volunteers/ Associates,  Inc.).  I  note, 
from  the  attachment  to  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 9,  1976.  that  you  already  have  been 
furnished  with  copies  of  the  registration 
statements  and  annual  reports  filed  by  these 
organizations. 

The  Hurricane  Trust  Fund  was  a  division 
of  Freedom  for  All  Forever  Corporation.  The 
corporation  registered  in  October,  1975  with 
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more  than 
spent  on 
to  the 
As  a  matter 
Attorney 
which  In- 
contrlbu- 
drogram  pur- 


was 
ri  f  erral 


the 
epo  -t 
t  le 


this  Board  and  on  September  8 
annual  report  for  the  year  end^d 
1976.  According  to  said  report, 
including  excess  receipts  over 
Ing  contributors,  amounted  to 
that   amount,   $79,445   reported  y 
for  the  purposes  for  which  th< 
solicited;     management    and 
fund-raising  expenses  amounte  I 
and  a  balance  of  $8,066  remalnec 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Sln(e 
50%    of   the   funds  collected 
program,  no  further  action  or 
Attorney  General  was  indicated 
of   policy   we   would   refer   to 
General  for  his  review  any  re 
dicated  that  less  than  50'";  of 
tions  received  were  devoted  to 
poses. 

The  Attica  Defense  Committie  registered 
with  this  Board  in  February.  1972 .  They  failed 
to  file  a  financial  report  for  th  >  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31,  1972  and  oj  October  16. 
1973.  a  notice  of  cancellation  i  if  their  reg- 
istration for  failure  to  file  was  sent  to  the 
corporation  in  care  of  its  attorn  sy  of  record, 
and  was  returned  as  undellveri  ble.  There- 
after, a  letter  from  the  Clinical  L  iw  Center  of 
New  York  University  advised  th  it  the  Com- 
mittee was  no  longer  operating  ind  had  not 
been  for  a  number  of  months. 

Attica-Bridge.    Inc.    (later    Br 
teers/ Associates,  Inc.)  registered 
1973.  On  July  21,  1975  the 
a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal 
September    30,    1974    showing 
had  been  received,  of  which  $1 
spent  on   program   and   the 
ferred  for  use  in  1975.  There 
raising  costs.  On  July  28,  1976 
tlon's  registration  was  cancelled 
to  file  an  annual  report.  Thereaf  ;er 
poratlon  claimed  exemption  froi  i 
tration  requirements  of  the  sta|:ute 
ground  that  it  had  collected  less 
during   the   previous  year   and 
been  paid  for  fund  raising. 

There  are  some  7.000  charitalj|e 
tions  registered  with  the  Board 
malce   field  audits   in  selected 
upon    a    direct   request    from 
General  or  where  the  annual 
indicates  the  need  for  a  field  at^dit 
Very  truly  yours, 

Beknard  ShLpiro, 
Executivi  Director. 
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Stath  op  Nrw  Yori 
Department  or 
New  York.  N.Y.,  Decern^ 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congressman.  18th  District. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch  _ 
letter  of  November  9,  1976  and 
delay  in  not  responding  at  an  ear  ler 

The  reports  which  I  sent  to  y<  u 
ber  27th  are  the  annual  reports 
organizations  with  the  State  Boa)-d 
Welfare  pursuant  to  Article  10-A 
York  Social  Services  Law.  These 
ports  which  are  filed  with  this  olRce. 
ganlzations  soliciting  or  receiving 
$10,000  from  the  public  are  requli  ed 
ter  with  the  State  Board  of  So^al 
and  file  annual  financial  reports 

As  of  the  present  this  department 
received  any  request  from  the  , 
of  Social  Welfare  to  Investigate 

and  disbursements  of  these  ..„ 

would  appear  to  me  that  questioi  is 
you  should  be  addressed  to  that  i 
for   Its   consideration.    It  has   th 
authority  to  make  audits  and 
the  response   to   your   inquiry 
Board  find  any  indication  of  fr^ud, 
refer   to  this  department   for  at 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  aut^lt 
made  by  the  State  Board  of 
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into  the  activities  of  either  of  these  orga- 
nizations. 

I  am  sending  the  Board  a  copy  of  our  cor- 
respondence for  its  information  and  possible 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours 

Louis  J.  Lefkovvitz, 

Attorney  General. 
By    Herbert   J.    Wallenstein, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Board  of  Social   Welfare. 
Albany,  N.Y.,  December  14,  1976. 
Re  the  Hurricane  Carter  Fund  and  Attica 

Defense  Fund. 
Hon.   Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congressman,  18th  District. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:   In  accordance 
with  your  urging,  I  am  directing  that  a  field 
audit  be  made. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  Shapiro, 
Executive  Director. 

Washington.  D.C, 

December  8. 1976. 
Herbert  J.  Wallenstein, 

Assistant  Attorney  General.  State  of  New 
York,  Department  of  Law,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Bernard  Shapiro, 

Executive  Director,  New  York  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare.  Albany.  N.Y. 

Dear  Messrs.  Wallenstein  and  Shapiro: 
I  have  the  responses  of  each  of  you.  Yours, 
Mr.  Shapiro,  dated  November  22,  and  yours, 
Mr.  Wallenstein.  dated  December  12.  to  my 
earlier  correspondence  raising  questions 
concerning  the  auditing  of  the  organizations 
known  as  The  Hurricane  Trust  Fund.  The 
Attica  Defense  Committee,  and  Attica- 
Bridge.  Inc.  (Bridge/Associates.  Inc.).  I  am 
enclosing  the  entire  set  of  correspondence 
because  each  of  you  is  apparently  relying  on 
the  other  to  take  appropriate  action,  and 
nothing  is  being  done. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  with  the 
large  amounts  raised  and  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  use  of  the 
monies,  neither  of  you  felt  it  necessary  to 
date  to  audit  these  organizations. 

May  I  suggest  that  field  audits  are  required 
and  that  whoever  is  authorized  to  do  so  un- 
dertake that  obligation.  I  repeat  that  on  the 
face  of  it  the  March  31.  1976  report  filed  by 
Freedom  For  All  Forever  Corporation  (Hur- 
ricane Trust  Fund)  requires  inquiries  by 
your  respective  offices.  To  simply  accept  the 
statement  of  the  Attica  Bridge  Inc.  that  the 
monies  were  spent  on  programs  without  un- 
dertaking an  audit  makes  no  sense.  When 
questions  have  been  raised  as  to  what  bene- 
fits, if  any,  the  Attica  defendents  received 
from  monies  raised  on  their  behalf,  I  urge 
immediate  attention  to  these  matters,  and 
would  aopreciate  having  your  response  on 
what  you  intend  to  do. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

New  York  State   Board 

or  Social  Welfare. 
Albany.  N.Y.,  February  9,  1977. 
Re  the  Hurricane  Carter  Fund  and  Attica 

Defense  Fund. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congressman,  18th  District. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  January  27th,  in- 
quiring about  the  current  status  of  our  In- 
vestigation with  reference  to  the  above- 
named  organizations. 

The  Charities  Registration  Section  of  this 
Board  has  completed  its  examination  of  the 
books  and  records  of  the  Hurricane  Carter 


Defense  Fund  of  the  Freedom  for  All  For- 
ever Corporation.  The  audit  report  based  on 
such  investigation  is  being  prepared  and  a 
copy  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  It 
has  been  typed. 

As  we  advised  you  in  our  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1976,  the  Attica  Defense  Committee 
has  been  out  of  existence  for  several  years. 
Although  Board  staff  has  made  several  at- 
tempts to  locate  one  or  more  persons  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Committee, 
all  efforts  along  that  line  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. When,  and  if,  we  manage  to  con- 
tact anyone  having  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Committee,  we  will  attempt  to  se- 
cure its  records  for  examination. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bernard  Shapiro, 
Executive  Director. 

New  York  State   Board 

OF  Social  Welfare. 
Albany,  NY.,  February  11,  1977. 
Re  the  Hurricane  Carter  Fund  and  Freedom 

For  All,  Forever  Corp. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congressman.  18th  District, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  audit  report  prepared  by  staff 
of  the  Board  in  connection  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  books  and  records  of  Freedom 
For  All.  Forever  Corporation. 

A  copy  of  this  audit  report  was  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General's  office  on  February  10, 
1977   for   his   review   and   any   enforcement 
action  he  deems  appropriate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bernard  Shapiro. 
Executive  Director. 

Washington.  D.C. 

February  15.  1977. 
Mr.  Jerome  Kurtz. 

Acting     Commissioner,     Internal     Revenue 
Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kurtz:  Enclosed  for  your  ready 
reference  are  copies  of  correspondence  that  I 
have  had  t«  well  as  a  recent  article  that 
appeared  in  Rolling  Stone  magazine  con- 
cerning the  Rubin  "Hurricane"  Carter  de- 
fense fund. 

It  is  alleged  that  money  raised,  to  be  used 
to  Insure  an  adequate  legal  defense  for 
Rubin  Carter,  was  mi.sspent  and  mishandled. 
At  my  request  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare  conducted  an  audit  and  they 
have  recently  turned  their  findings  over  to 
the  New  York  State  Attorney  General  for 
further  investigation  and  possible  prosecu- 
tion. Due  to  the  fact  that  monies  raised 
crossed  state  lines,  what  regulations  does  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  to  insure  that 
the  above  described  organizations  are  in  fact 
reputable.  If  regulations  do  not  exist  I  would 
appreciate  your  Informing  me  whether  new 
legislation  is  required  in  order  for  the  Serv- 
ice to  have  jurisdiction. 

I  would  appreciate  your  responding  to  my 
New  York  office  within  ten  days. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  1,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  February  15,  1977,  to 
Commissioner-Designate  Jerome  Kurtz,  with 
which  you  enclosed  copies  of  correspondence 
and  an  article  from  Rolling  Stone  magazine 
regarding  the  Rubin  "Hurricane"  Carter  de- 
fense fund. 

I  have  asked  that  this  matter  be  reviewed 
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and  we  will  respond  to  you  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Williams, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  22,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  15,  1977,  concerning  the 
Rubin  "Hurricane"  Carter  defense  fund.  We 
apologize  for  the  delay  in  responding  to  yoiu- 
inquiry  and  we  hope  this  has  not  caused 
you  any  Inconvenience. 

The  Freedom  for  All  Forever  Corporation 
(Hurricans  Trust  Fund)  and  the  Attica- 
Brinde,  Inc.  (Bridge  Volunteers/Associates, 
Inc.)  are  recognized  as  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  under  section  601(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Like  all  other 
exempt  organizations,  their  exemptions  were 
granted  on  the  basis  of  representations  made 
by  the  organizations  during  the  process  of 
applying  for  recognition  of  exempt  status. 
We  have  no  record  of  recognition  of  a  similar 
status  for  the  Attica  Defense  Committee. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  maintains 
an  audit  program  to  review  the  activities  of 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  ensure  that  they 
are  operating  consistently  with  the  represen- 
tations made  during  the  application  process. 
Because  we  share  your  concern  about  ad- 
herence to  these  laws,  we  have  forwarded 
your  correspondence  to  our  field  office  for  its 
consideration.  We  can  assure  you  that  the 
information  you  have  furnished  will  be 
thoroughly  evaluated  for  use  within  the  scope 
of  its  audit  program. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  limited 
authority  In  the  area  of  charitable  solicita- 
tions.  A  specific  handicap  to  enforcement  In 
this  area  is  the  lack  of  any  provision  in  the 
relevant  statutes  permitting  a  review  of  so- 
licitation material  by  the  Service  in  advance 
of  the  solicitation.  Under  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mondale  and  Representa- 
tive Karth  in  1975,  (subsequently  reintro- 
duced thU  session  as  H.R.  478)  the  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  to  approve  solicitation 
material  in  advance,  and  to  establish  uni- 
form accounting  requirements  to  record  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  these  solicitations. 
Another  bill,  H.R.  41,  is  scheduled  for  hear- 
ings in  the  Post  Office  Committee  beginning 
on  March  23,  1977. 

In  the  past,  the  Service  has  indicated  that 
public  hearings  on  the  many  aspects  of  chari- 
table solicitation  and  fund  raising  abuses 
would  be  appropriate.  We  believe  such  hear. 
Ings  would  reveal  a  multlfaceted  problem, 
deserving  careful  legislative  consideration. 

As  matters  presently  stand,  the  Service's 
primary  enforcement  tool  is  an  examination 
of  the  tax  returns  filed  by  the  organization. 
Such  examinations  may  be  initiated  as  a 
result  of  complaints  by  members  of  the  pub- 
lic or  by  a  number  of  more  routine  selection 
methods  established  by  the  Service  to  iden 
tify  returns  deserving  Inquiry. 
We  appreciate  your  concern. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Williams, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Hurricane  Carter  Defense  Fund 

schedule  a contributions 

Received  directly  from  public 
Direct  Mail,  $36,905. 
Special  Events,  $118,452. 
Received  Directly:  Public.  $155,357. 

Allotments 
Allotments.  None. 

Governmental  grants 
Gov't  Grants,  None. 
Contributions,  $155,357. 
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SCHEDULE  A-1-SPECIAL  EVENTS 

(If  more  than  2  events,  submit  a  separate  schedule  using  same 
format] 


Item 


Total 
(a) 


Event 
(b) 


Event 
(0 


(') 

(') 

379, 788 


1.  Brief  description  of  activ- 

ity compnsingthe  event (I) 

2.  Date  held m 

3.  Gross  receipts 600,366     220,578 

4.  Costs  benei.ting  contrib- 
,   „  u'or 481,914     112,500       369,414 

5.  Contributions     (adjusted 

receipts)  line  3  minus 
,    ..line  4 M18,452      108,078         10,374 

6.  All  other  direct  expenses..      13,750        3,376      '10,374 

7.  Net  amount  available  to 

charitable  organization..    104, 702      104, 702 


<  Night  of  the  Hurricane  Concert. 

'Dec.  8, 1975. 

'Jan.  25, 1976. 

•  Transfer  total  to  schedule  A,  line  3. 

5  This  event  resulted  in  expenditures  exceeding  receipts; 
Aowever,  the  excess  was  not  passed  through  to  Freedom  For 
hll,  Forever  Corp. 

ANNUAL    REPORT— CHARITABLE    ORGANIZATION 

(For   year   ended    1975,   New   York   State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare.) 

Registration  No.  45240) 
Puerto  Rlcan  Day  Parade,  Inc. 
210  West  50th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Statement  of  support,  revenue,  and  expenses 
and  changes  in  fund  balances 
Public  Support  and  Revenue 

Contributions,  received  directly  from  the 
public,  $93,799.00. 

Total  contributions,  $93,799.00. 

Ebcpenses 
Program  services,  $75,433.00. 
Total  expenses,  $75,433.00. 

STATEMENT    OF   FUNCTIONAL    EXPENSES 

Puerto  Rican  Day  Parade 
Item  of  Expense 

Professional  Fees.  $500.00. 

Supplies,  $3,534.50 

Telephone,  $188.19. 

Postage  and  Shipping,  $326.00. 

Occupancy,  $5,543.00. 

Rental    and    Maintenance   of   Equipment, 
$1,185.00. 

Printing  and  Publications,  $4,339.94. 

Travel,  $301 .88. 

Conferences,    Conventions,   and   Meetings, 
$39,514.39. 

Use  to  raffle  in  Puerto  Rico,  $20,000. 

Total,  $75,433.00. 

BALANCE  SHEET  WTTH  COMPARATIVE  TOTALS  FOB 
PRIOR    YEAR    ASSETS 

Current  funds,  unrestricted 
Cash.  $18,366.00. 
Total  assets.  $18,366.00. 

INDEPENDENT    PUBLIC     ACCOUNTANTS     REPORT 

We  (I)  have  examined  the  balance  sheet 
(Exhibit  C)  of  P.R.  Day  Parade,  Inc.,  as  of 
October  31,  1975,  and  the  related  statements 
of  support,  revenue,  and  expenses  and 
changes  In  fund  balances  (Exhibit  A)  and  of 
functional  expenses  (Exhibit  B)  for  the  year 
then  ending.  Our  (my)  examination  was 
made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  and,  accordingly  Included 
such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such 
other  auditing  procedures  as  we  (I)  consid- 
ered necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  (my)  opinion,  the  financial  state- 
ments referred  to  above  present  fairly  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  P.R.  Day  Parade,  Inc.,  as 
of  October  31,  1975,  and  the  results  of  Its 
operations  and  changes  in  fund  balances  for 
the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles  applied 
on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Our  (my)  examination  has  been  made  prl- 


marUy  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  opin- 
ion stated  In  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
data  contained  in  Schedules  A,  A-1,  C,  D  E, 
F  and  H,  Inciuslve,  of  this  report,  although 
not  considered  necessary  for  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  financial  position  and  results  of  oper- 
ations and  changes  in  fund  balances,  are  pre- 
sented as  supplementary  Information  and 
have  been  subjected  to  the  audit  procedures 
applied  In  the  examination  of  the  basic  finan- 
cial statements.  In  our  (my)  opinion,  these 
data  •are  fairly  stated  in  ail  material  respects 
in  relation  to  the  basic  financial  statements, 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Name  of  firm  or  individual  practitioner. 
Anita  Vega. 

Address,  751  Walton  Ave..  Bronx,  N.Y.  10451. 

Date  signed,  April  23,  1976. 
Notes  to  financial  statements  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  annual  report 
General  Information 

1.  Were  there  any  changes  that  wovUd  affect 
the  information  previously  filed  on  the  regis- 
tration statement  or  amendment  sheets  with 
the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare?  No. 

2.  Does  your  organization  send  "Unordered 
Merchandise."  "Seals,"  or  "Stemps"  In  its 
solicitation  of  contributions?  If  Yes,  describe 
merchandise:  No. 

3.  Have  your  organization's  books  and  rec- 
ords been  audited  by  any  governmental 
agency  during  the  year?  No. 

SCHEDULE  A CONTRIBUTIONS 

Received  directly  from  public 
General  Appeals,  Reunions,  $92,356.00. 
Special  Events,  $1,443.00. 
Total  Received  Directly  From  Public,  $93,- 
799.00. 

Total  Contributions,  $93,799.00. 

SCHEDULE  A-1 SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Brief  Description  of  Activity  Comprising 
the  Event.  Dance. 

Date  Held.  June  27.  1975. 

Gross  Receipts,  $24,500.00. 

Costs  Benefiting  Contributor,  $22,364.00. 

Contributions  (Adjusted  Receipts),  $2- 
136.00. 

All  Other  Direct  Expenses,  $693.00. 

Net  Amount  Available  to  Charitable  Or- 
ganization, $1,443.00. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,  19771] 

Bio  for  Carter  Appeal  Sum 
Attorneys  for  Rubin  ("Hurricane")  Carter 
and  John  Artls  have  said  they  will  ask  a 
court  for  state  funds  to  appeal  the  two 
men's  triple  murder  convictions.  Mr.  Carter, 
a  former  contender  for  the  middleweight 
boxing  title,  and  Mr.  Artls  were  convicted 
for  the  second  time  last  December  on  charges 
of  murdering  three  persons  in  a  Paterson, 
N.J.  bar  in  1966.  They  say  they  are  unable  to 
raise  the  $10,000  needed  for  trial  transcripts. 


REPORT  ON  SERA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed  a 
detailed  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  concerning  the  activities  of  a  tax 
funded  drug  addiction  rehabilitation 
program  known  as  SERA  which  received 
over  $3.2  million  a  year  in  Federal,  State, 
and  city  grants.  That  statement  was  en- 
titled "Curiouser  and  Curiouser"  and  can 
be  found  on  page  4784  of  the  Febru- 
ary 21,  1977,  Congressional  Record. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  who  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  has  de- 
veloped since  that  time,  a  report  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  which  reports  on 
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investigations  now  underwa 
Attorney's  Office  in  New 
with  the  New  York  City 
Investigation. 

The  article  follows: 
Bronx  Drug  Program  tJNDER 
(By  Howard  Blum) 
The  Hispanic  Association  for 
Society,  a  Bronx  addiction  i 
gram  known  as  SERA  that 
million   a   year   In   Federal, 
'grants,   Is   being   investigated 
grand  Jury  for  "wide-ranging 
erty  funds,"  according  to  law 
ofRcials. 

The  tJnlted  States  Attorney's 
ing  with  the  city's  Department 
tion,  has  Issued  subpoenas  anc 
grand  jury  to  hear  testimony 

SERA'S     recent     purchase, 
funds,  of  a  building  in  the  Easl 
a  group    that    included    the    o  . 
former  lawyer.  The  group  mad  b 
profit— literally— within  hours 

Alleged   misuse  of  Federal 
payroll  checks,  fictitious  _ 
employment  of  association 

profit  of  the  organization's 

Suspected  irregularities  and 
In  the  group's  methadone 
police  Intelligence  officer  descrltjed 
ously  one  of  the  major  sources  fo 
sold  en  the  streets  of  the  Soutl 

The  widespread  maUing  of  a 
politically      damaging      letter 
signed  by   Representative   Edws^-d 
which,  according  to  law- 
cles,  has  been   identified 
prlrt  as  originatinig  at  the 

Robert  Munoz,   the  executive 
the  organization  and  himself 
the    investigation,    said:    "S.E.: 
initely  the  victim  of  a  political 
charges  against  us  are  untrue. 
Mr.  Munoz  became  executive 
S.E.R.A.    In    1973,    aft«r    the 
first  director  was  convicted  of  „ 
charges.  The  position  is  finance  d 
tional  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse 
specifies  $36,000  a  year  as  salary 
a  month  for  a  rented  car.  The 
requires  only   60  percent  of 
time. 

On  Dec.  6,  1975.  Mr.  Munoz 
of  one  count  of  conspiracy  "to 
and  extort"  from  Bronx 
cerns. 

Thirty-one     other     counts 
Munoz  were  dropped,  and  he 
to    18    months'    imprisonment, 
suspended.    He    was    then 
years'  parole. 

Despite    Mr.    Munoz's 
continued    as    director    of    the 
which,    as   a   nongovernmental 
has  no  legal  responslbUlty  to  . 
The  organization   has   expanded 
leadership     Into     a     multlprogri  m 
treating  more  than  300  patient; 

Only    the    city's    Human 
ministration,    of    all    the    publ 
financing  the  association,  has  ci 
Munoz's  continued  role  in  the  o 
The  agency's  Commissioner,  J. 
has  called  it  "highly  improper  . 
priate  for  him  |Mr.  Munoz]  to 
ecutlve  director,"  and  on  Nov. 
agency  terminated  all  contracts 
sociatlon. 

The  association  Instituted  a 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Bronx 
the  HJI.A.  contract  between 
tlon  and  the  city  be  fulfilled 
Justice  Herbert  B.  Evans  held  ... 
tract  should  be  continued  during 
ing  period. 

The  Commissioner  of  the 
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ices Agency,  Jerome  Hornblass,  explained: 
"S.E.R.A.  is  delivering  a  needed  service  in  an 
adequate  manner,  we  haven't  been  able  to 
find  any  evidence  of  any  serious  wrong- 
doing." 

Using  information  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  city  police, 
the  Department  of  Investigation,  the  city 
Comptroller's  office,  and  "a  very  valuable" 
Government  witness,  who  is  being  consid- 
ered for  the  Federal  witness  protection  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  recently  convened  a  grand 
Jury  that  is  expected  to  hear  detailed  testi- 
mony in  the  following  areas : 

PT7RCHASC    op    1776    CLAY    AVENUE 

On  Jan.  17,  1977,  the  association  purchased 
the  former  Hebrews  Hospital  for  the  Chroni- 
cally Sick  for  $350,000  from  the  1776  Clay 
Avenue  Corporation.  The  terms  of  the  trans- 
action were  $25,000  cash,  a  $50,000  mortgage 
from  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  and  a  $275,000 
second  mortgage  to  the  1776  Clay  Avenue 
Corporation.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  were 
provided,  according  to  Mr.  Munoz,  by  the 
association's  rent  allocation  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Drug  Abuse.  However,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  institute,  the, 
association  did  not  obtain  the  necessary 
agency  approval  for  such  a  transaction. 

The  United  States  Attorney's  office  is  also 
"concerned"  by  the  fact  that  earlier  on  the 
same  day,  when  the  association  executed  Its 
purchase  of  the  building  for  $360,000,  the 
1776  Clay  Corporation  purchased  the  property 
from  the  Hebrew  Hospital  for  the  Chronically 
Sick  for  only  $75,000. 

The  four  principals  of  the  1776  Clay  Ave- 
nue Corporation  include  Murray  Rlchman, 
Robert  Munoz's  personal  attorney  during  his 
bombing  and  extortion  trial  and  a  former 
corporate  attorney  for  the  association,  and 
Efraln  Gonzalez,  a  board  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Puerto  Rican  Civil 
Rights  Inc.,  whose  president  Is  Robert  Munoz. 
The  four  principals  of  the  corporation  have 
been  subpoenaed  by  the  grand  Jury. 

The  executive  director  and  at  least  two 
other  offices  of  the  Hebrew  Hospital  have 
also  been  subpoenaed. 

Richard  Shedlovsky,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  hospital,  said:  "The  decision  was 
made  by  the  board  of  directors.  No,  we  never 
advertised  or  consulted  a  broker.  We  Just 
thought  this  was  the  best  deal  we  could  get." 

TWO   TROUBLING    ATJOrTS 

A  Visit  to  S.E.R.A.  by  a  member  of  the  city 
comptroller's  staff  last  September  to  inspect 
a  $63,195  office-skills  training  program  re- 
sulted in  a  memo  that  could  cost  the  orga- 
nization millions  in  public  funds.  The  memo 
reported  that  many  of  those  enrolled  In  the 
program  were  not  ex-addicU  as  the  contract 
with  the  city  required  but  "mothers  from 
the  neighborhood";  that  "over  half  of  new- 
placements  were  for  Jobs  in  S.E.R.A.  Itself," 
a  situation  that  raised  doubts  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office  not  only  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  but  also  about  suspected 
double-billings  and  that  the  city  might  have 
been  billed  for  rents  and  telephone  charges 
totally  covered  by  other  Federal  contracts. 

"It  was  that  memo  which  got  us  started 
on  S.E.Rj\.,"  said  an  official  In  the  Comp- 
troller's office.  "We  Immediately  began  a  full- 
scale  audit." 

An  Interim  report  In  February  by  Comp- 
troller Harrison  J.  Ooldln  on  the  still -uncom- 
pleted audit  cited  "forged  payroll  checks, 
some  of  them  to  fictitious  names."  "no  re- 
conciliation of  S.E.R.A.  payroll  accounts  for 
many  months"  and  "questionoble  charges  of 
rent  payments  to  contracts,  although  actual 
payments  have  rot  been  male." 

The  final  audit,  which  is  expected  to  be 
made  public  next  month,  will  show,  accord- 
ing to  persons  familiar  with  its  findings,  "a 
$200,000  accumulation  of  unpaid  bills  and 


that  these  unpaid  bills  are  financing  non- 
governmental  or   nonacceptable   programs." 

"It's  simply  •  $200,000  slush  fund  funded 
with  public  moneys  to  cover  unauthorized 
expenses,"  a  spokesman  for  the  Comptroller's 
office  said. 

A  recently  completed,  stlll-confldentlal 
audit  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  of  S.E.R.A.  has  also  found 
Irregularities,  concluding  "that  the  pro- 
posal .  .  .  presented  for  negotiation  of  in- 
direct costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1975.  was  not  based  on  the  contractor's 
|SE.R.A.'sj  actual  experience  or  books  and 
records." 

The  United  States  Attorney's  office  is 
closely  following  the  findings  of  what  they 
call  these  "two  troubling  audits." 

METHADONE    mRECULARITIES 

Law-enforcement  agencies  have  received 
testimony  asserting  that  the  a.ssoclatlon's 
methadone  program  is  receiving  Federal 
funds  for  unfilled  beds,  that  drugs  are  dis- 
pensed by  unauthorized  personnel,  that 
arbitrary  determination  of  methadone  do.sage 
is  commonplace  and  that  nonaddicts  are 
enrolled  In  the  program  to  create  more  favor- 
able statistics. 

Dr.  Christ  Zols  the  association'.?  medical 
director,  commenced  on  these  allegations: 
"I  guess  it  may  be  true  that  people  can  come 
In  and  be  put  In  the  methadone  program 
without  checking  them  to  see  If  they  are 
addicts.  But  we  have  a  policy  to  dear  with 
everyone  who  comes  in." 

A  city  police  intelligence  officer  commented 
further:  "We've  had  undercover  agents  try- 
ing to  make  buys  of  methadone  Inside 
S.E.R.A.,  but  we've  never  had  any  success. 
We're  able  to  go  just  down  the  block,  though, 
and  buy  all  the  methadone  we  could  want. 
We  know  we're  buying  stuff  from  SERA. 
It's  obviously  one  of  the  major  sources  for 
methadone  sold  on  the  streets  of  the  South 
Bronx." 

Ficrrrious  letter 

Following  the  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration's decision  in  November  1976  to  termi- 
nate Its  contract  with  S.E.R.A.,  Representa- 
tive Edward  I.  K.och  Issued  a  statement,  the 
first  of  many,  calling  for  the  removal  of 
Robert  Munoz  as  the  association's  director. 
Two  months  later,  a  fictitious  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Representative  Herman  Badlllo 
and  purportedly  signed  by  Mr.  Koch  stating 
"that  we  are  now  faced  with  a  crisis  should 
the  city  administration  fall  In  the  hands  of 
a  black  Mayor  .  .  ."  was  circulated  through- 
out New  York. 

Law-enforcement  agencies  believe  these 
two  events  were  related.  An  F.B.I,  examina- 
tion of  the  fictitious  Koch  letter  dl-scovered 
a  flngerorint  belonging  to  Robert  Munoz.  And 
an  as.soclatlon  employee  ha.s  told  The  New 
York  Tiroes  that  he  was  an  eyewitness  while 
these  letters  were  being  prepared  bv  members 
of  the  association's  secretarial  staff. 

Mr.  Munoz  commented :  "I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  letter.  I  cooperated  with  the 
P.B.I,  and  eave  them  samoles  of  my  hand- 
writing. I've  got  nothing  to  hide." 


BELLA  ABZUG:  CHAIRWOMAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL WOMAN'S  YEAR 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Carter  announced  the  apooint- 
ment  of  our  former  colleague,  Bella  Ab- 
zug  of  New  York,  as  chairwoman  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Observance 
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of  International  Woman's  Year.  Those 
of  us  who  know  Bella  Abzug,  both  from 
her  service  as  a  Member  and  since  leav- 
ing the  House,  should  be  pleased  with 
her  appointment. 

She  will  bring  to  that  very  important 
position  a  dedication  and  expertise  that 
will  provide  not  only  the  United  States 
but  the  world  with  a  far  greater  and 
much  needed  understanding  of  the  need 
for  equality  without  regard  to  gender  in 
every  area.  There  is  no  question  that 
women  still  suffer  discrimination 
throughout  the  world  and  regrettably 
also  here  in  the  United  States. 

Along  with  Bella  Abzug,  Mrs.  Betty 
Ford  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  We  all  came  to  know  Mrs. 
Ford  when  she  was  First  Lady,  as  a 
woman  of  intellect,  dedication,  and  abil- 
ity as  well  as  being  politically  even  more 
dangerous  to  those  of  us  in  the  other 
party  than  her  husband. 

The  40  other  Commission  members 
appointed  by  President  Carter  are: 

Ruth  J.  Abram,  New  York  City;  Maya 
Angelou,  Sonoma,  Calif.;  Elizabeth  Atahnasa- 
kos.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  Bety  Blanton, 
Nashville:  Liz  Carter,  New  York;  Seymour 
M.  Chassler,  New  York; 

Ruth  C.  Clusen,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Audrey 
Rowe  Colom,  Washington;  Jane  Culbreth, 
Leeds,  Ala.;  Harry  T.  Edwards,  Boston;  Bev- 
erly Everett,  New  Sharon.  Iowa;  March  K. 
Pong  Eu,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Bernice  S.  Prie- 
der.  Lakewood,  Ohio; 

Former  Representative  Martha  Griffiths, 
Romeo,  Mich.;  Dorothy  Haener,  Detroit;  Rhea 
MoJlca,  Hammer,  Chicago;  LaDonna  Harris, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Lenore  Hershay,  New 
York;  Koryne  Horbal,  Minneapolis;  Mildred 
Jeffrey,  Detroit; 

Jeffalyn  Johnson,  Arlington,  Va.;  Coretta 
Scott  King,  Atlanta;  Mary  Ann  Krupsak, 
Canapoharle,  NY.;  Margaret  J.  Mealey,  Wash- 
ington; Jean  O'Leary,  New  York  City;  Mil- 
dred E.  Persinger,  Dobbs  Perry,  N.Y.;  Connie 
Plunkett,  Carrolton,  Ga.; 

Ersa  Poston,  LoudonviUe,  N.Y.;  Cecilia  de- 
Burciago  Preciado,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Claire 
Randall,  New  York;  Alice  S.  Rossi,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  Gloria  Scott,  Houston;  Eleanor  Smeal, 
Pittsburgh; 

Jean  Stapleton.  Los  Angeles;  Gloria  Stein- 
cm,  New  York;  Ethel  Taylor,  Bela-Cynwyd, 
Pa.;  Carmen  Delgado  Votaw,  Bethesda,  Md.; 
Gerrldee  Wheeler,  Bismarck,  N.D.,  and  Abbie 
Wyatt,  Chicago. 


RESOLUTION  DESIGNATING  NA- 
TIONAL FOOD  SERVICE  EMPLOY- 
EES WEEK 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  designating  a  Na- 
tional Food  Service  Employees  Week. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  food  service 
industry  has  been  one  of  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  of  all  American  businesses. 
Changes  in  lifestyles  and  the  steady  pro- 
liferation of  various  institutions  have 
spawned  an  astounding  increase  in  the 
patronage  of  both  commercial  and  non- 
commercial eating  places. 

One  of  the  results  is  that  commer- 
cial eating  places  alone  are  generating 
an  unprecedented  volume  of  approxi- 
mately $40  billion  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  rising  needs  of  health 


care,  educational  and  industrial  institu- 
tions have  accounted  for  a  combined 
yield  of  nearly  $30  billion  annually. 

All  told,  the  industry's  total  volume 
has  more  than  doubled  over  the  last  dec- 
ade, reaching  $70  billion  in  1975,  and  sur- 
passing that  figure  last  year.  With  the 
retail  food  and  automotive  businesses, 
food  service  is  now  among  the  le-ders  of 
all  consumer  industries.  It  is,  in  fact, 
ranked  first  in  retail  operating  units. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  benefit 
of  this  surge  is  in  the  number  of  people 
for  whom  the  industry  provides  job  op- 
portunities. Four  million  employees — 
more  than  in  any  other  consumer  in- 
dustry—provide the  energy  for  its  pro- 
ductivity and  its  contribution  to  the 
economy. 

The  request  for  this  resolution  has 
originated  with  an  organization  involved 
in  hospital  food  service.  In  th'^t  particu- 
lar field,  which  is  responsible  for  a  $6 
billion  volume,  the  employees  have  taken 
part  in  a  successful  effort  to  provide 
for  their  own  continuing  education, 
awarding  scholarships  for  further  food 
service  administration  study  and  spon- 
soring conferences  to  promote  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  industry  ad- 
ministrators. 

Considering  our  present  struggle  with 
unemployment,  the  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  food  service  certainly  merits 
our  recognition. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  SO-CALLED 
DELANEY  AMENDMENT  OF  FOOD, 
DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  modify  the 
standards  by  which  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  tests  and  restricts  food 
additives,  by  amending  the  so-called 
Delaney  amendment  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  recent  ban  on 
saccharin  is  an  unfortunate  example  of 
worthwhile  legislative  sanction  carried 
to  an  unpredictable  and  unreasonable 
extreme. 

The  Delaney  clause  requires  the  FDA 
to  prohibit  any  food  substance  that  is 
shown  in  tests  to  induce  cancer  in  hu- 
mans or  animals.  The  original  intention 
of  Congress  in  enacting  this  amendment 
is  laudable;  its  general  purpose  in  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  carcinogenic 
substances  is  vital  to  the  cause  of  con- 
sumer protection  and  public  health.  But, 
as  the  recent  ban  on  saccharin  demon- 
strates, this  law  irrationally  prohibits 
additives  that  have  never  been  proven  to 
cause  even  a  single  cancer  in  human  be- 
ings. Beyond  the  serious  risks  to  those 
on  restricted  diets,  such  automatic  pro- 
hibitions seriously  undermine  the  agen- 
cy's credibility  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  used  these  additives 
for  many  years  without  harmful  side 
effects. 

My  bill  is  an  attempt  to  correct  this 
problem  by  introducing  a  requirement  for 
reason  into  the  FDA  test  process.  Agency 
scientists  and  doctors  would  be  required 


to  evaluate  test  data  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  reasonable  causal  link  exists  between 
the  cancer  found  in  test  animals  and  the 
probability  of  its  occurrence  in  human 
beings.  If  no  such  relationship  could  be 
predicted,  but  if  cancer  was  still  present 
among  test  animals,  a  warning  would  be 
issued  by  the  FDA  to  inform  consumers 
who  need  or  want  the  additive  and  are 
willing  to  accept  whatever  risks  might  be 
entailed. 

A  number  of  other  bills  have  been  In- 
troducd  to  address  this  problem,  one  of 
which  requires  risk-benefit  analyses  of 
food  additives  to  determine  possible  car- 
cinogenic effects.  Mine  is  another  alter- 
native. I  believe,  however,  that  it  more 
adequately  meets  the  requirements  of 
balancing  consumer  choice  and  informa- 
tion with  genuine  health  protection. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
not  to  blame  for  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  faced;  it  simply  has  carried  out 
its  statutory  responsibility.  It  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  redress  the  statutory  ex- 
cess by  introducing  the  concept  of  care- 
ful scientific  prediction  in  the  additive 
authorization  process. 

The  amendment  follows: 

H.R.    6691 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act   to   revise   the  standard   for 
regulation  of  food  additives  found  to  In- 
duce cancer 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
409(c)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  348(c)(3))  is 
amended — 

(1)   in  subparagraph  (A)  — 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)   and  (11) 
as  subclauses  (I)  and  (II),  respectively,  and 

(B)  by   inserting   after   "shall    not  apply 
with  respect  to"  the  following:  "(i)  any  food 
additive  found  to  induce  cancer  in  animals  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  additive 
does  not  present  a  significant  risk  to  human 
health,  taking  into  account  (I)   the  totality 
of  all  scientific  data  and  Information  avail- 
able on  the  additive,  including  human  ex- 
perience,  (II)   the  relationship  between  the 
amounts   of    the   additive   found    to    Induce 
cancer  in  animals  and  the  amounts  which 
humans  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  In- 
gest,  (III)   the  scientific  validity  of  the  test 
or  tests  in  which  the  additive  was  found  to 
induce   cancer   In    animals,    including   con- 
sideration of  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
protocol,  the  analysis  of  the  test  results,  and 
other    conditions   of   testing,    (IV)    current 
knowledge  about  the  rellabUity  In  predicting 
human  cancer  from  data  from  the  test  or 
tests   in   which   the  additive  was  found   to 
induce  cancer  in  animals,  (V)  the  availabil- 
ity   and    safety    of    alternative    ingredients 
which  serve  the  same  function  as  the  addi- 
tive, and  (VI)  the  usefulness  of  the  function 
performed  by  the  additive  In  food  in  terms 
of  nutrition,  dietary  management  of  disease, 
and  the  cost,  availability,  and  acceptability 
of  food;  and  (U)". 

(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following: 

"In  the  case  of  a  food  additive  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  has  made  the  deter- 
mination described  In  subparagraph  (A)(i), 
no  such  regulation  shall  issue  for  such  addi- 
tive unless  it  requires  appropriate  labeling  of 
the  additive  or  of  any  food  containing  the 
additive  that  warns  of  the  carcinogenic  na- 
ture of  the  additive;  and  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  Inspec- 
tion by  the  public  of  the  data  and  other  In- 
formation upon  which  such  determination 
was  based.". 
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Obviously,  there  Is  a  Substantial 
amount  of  hydropower  that  could  and 
should  be  developed  in  New  "5  ork,  and  I 
am  urging  New  York  officia  s  to  work 
with  the  FPC  on  a  program  to  realize  our 
real  potential. 
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is  currently  Installing  turbines  in  two  of 

the  Ohio  River  dams  at  a  cost  of  less  than 

$30  million  apiece.  The  return  will  be 

140,000  kilowatts  of  capacity,  capable  of 
producing  about  620  million  kilowatt 
hours  annually  at  a  savings  of  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  years  and  $15  million 
per  year. 

The  proposal  Involves  only  dams  al- 
ready In  place  and  would  not  require  the 
construction  of  a  single  new  dam.  That  is 
the  beauty  of  it,  in  that  we  could  go  back 
over  and  do  better  than  we  did  the  first 
time — and  not  destroy  any  wild  rivers 
in  the  bargain. 
The  article  follows: 

Thinking  Small 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 
In  his  bravest  political  action  since  be- 
coming President,  Jimmy  Carter  stuck  a 
knife  Into  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  Con- 
gressional sacred  cows — and  aroused  cor- 
responding Senatorial  fury — in  trying  to 
eliminate  19  major  water -resources  projects 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  they  "now  ap- 
pear unaupportable  on  economic,  environ- 
mental and/ or  safety  grounds." 

Scattered  from  northern  Maine  to  central 
Arizona,  these  projects  would  cost  the  na- 
tion over  $5  billion  to  complete,  not  count- 
ing the  Incalculable  environmental  and  so- 
cial damage  some  would  do  by  flooding  farms 
and  forests,  by  destroying  rivers  and  by  set- 
ting short-term  priorities  that  could  lead  to 
long-term  disaster.  But  when  the  President 
said  he  intended  to  cut  them  out  of  the  1978 
budget  and  also  to  re-evaluate  the  remain- 
ing 300  such  projects  that  Congress  had 
previously  approved,  the  roof  fell  in  on  Mr. 
Carter. 

The  Senate  promptly  voted,  by  a  nearly 
two-thirds  majority,  to  block  the  President 
from  making  these  cuts;  it  thereby  implicitly 
rejected  his  expressed  desire  to  develop  with 
Congress  "a  coherent  water  resource  policy." 
The  trouble  is  that  Congress  doesn't  really 
want  a  "coherent  water  resource  policy."  It 
never  did.  It  prefers  to  trade  votes  for  spe- 
cial-interest projects  in  one  part  of  the 
country  for  those  in  another,  regardless  of 
their  merits. 

This  cynical  point  was  well  illustrated  by 
Senator  Moynlhan  of  New  York,  a  freshman 
who  learns  fast.  "We  shall  be  grateful  for 
the  support  of  those  states  we  support,"  he 
Intoned  as  he  voted  for  the  19  (mainly 
Western)  projects  while  acknowledging  that 
they  would  "result  In  a  great  flow  of  funds 
out  of  the  Northeast" — not  to  mention  their 
adverse  environmental  and  other  effects  on 
the  nation. 

One  of  the  smaller  of  the  boondoggles,  Mr. 
Carter  would  like  to  eliminate,  for  example, 
costing  a  mere  $70  million.  Is  estimated  even 
by  its  sponsor,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
to  produce  only  89  cents  In  return  for  each 
dollar  spent  in  providdng  more  irrigation  for 
some  100  Wyoming  and  Colorado  ranches. 

One  of  the  larger  (but  by  no  means  the 
largest)  Involves  construction  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  two  huge  hydroelec- 
tric dams  near  the  Canadian  border  in 
Maine,  at  the  mindboggling  cost  of  well  over 
a  half-bllllon  dollars.  Everybody  knows  that 
New  England  needs  a  cheaper  suf^ly  of  en- 
ergy than  It  is  getting  now;  but  not  every- 
one agrees  with  Senator  Muskie  that  this 
unbelievably  costly  and  environmentally  dev- 
astating Dickey-Lincoln  project  (which 
would  flood  out  more  than  250  miles  of  free- 
flowing  rivers  along  the  Canadian  border)  U 
the  best  way — or  even  a  remotely  acceptable 
way — of  getting  it. 

At  a  recent  energy  conference  in  Wash- 
ington, every  conceivable  source  of  energy 
supply,  except  one,  was  discussed — oil,  gas. 
coal,  shale,  nuclear,  wind.  sun.  etc.  The  sole 


exception  was  hydro-power.  The  reason  it 
was  Ignored  is  that  virtually  every  large- 
scale  power  site  is  either  already  in  use  or — 
like  Dickey  Lincoln — is  unsuitable  for  de- 
velopment on  compelling  economic  and/or 
environmental  grounds.  But  what  is  over- 
looked by  most  energy  experts  as  well  as  by 
pork-barrel-minded  legislators  is  the  ready 
availability  of  thousands  of  small  sites  where, 
at  relatively  little  cost  and  in  relatively  little 
time,  electrical  generation  on  a  small  but 
practical  scale  can  be  easily  supplied  with 
minimal  environmental  damage. 

To  start  with,  there  are  estimated  to  be 
some  3,000  small  dams  on  mill  streams 
throughout  New  England  and' in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well,  which  have  long 
since  been  abandoned  but  which  could  easily 
be  restored  and  fitted  with  modern  turbines 
and  generators  to  supply  local  needs.  In  fact, 
recent  engineering  developments  make  it 
feasible  to  generate  electricity  with  far  lers 
fall  and  far  less  velocity  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  thought  practical — and  with  far 
smaller  turbines. 

One  expert  who  hasn't  overlooked  these 
possibilities  is  David  E.  Lillenthal,  former 
chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  whose 
name  is  almost  synonymous  with  huge  power 
projects. 

"As  one  who  has  been  responsible  for  and 
an  advocate  in  past  years  of  very  large  struc- 
tures," says  Mr.  Lillenthal,  "I'm  in  a  position 
to  say  objectively  that  great  size,  in  this  area 
at  least,  is  no  longer  a  complete  economic 
advantage.  .  .  .  This  is  particularly  true 
where  a  dam  Is  already  in  place  on  smaller 
streams  but  is  not  equipped  with  turbines. 
Such  in-place  dams  exist  by  the  thousands 
and  not  alone  in  the  Northeast." 

Small  hydro  plants  based  on  such  exist- 
ing dams  or  locks — and  on  irrigation  canals 
In  the  West — could  make  an  appreciable 
contribution  to  the  energy  supply  of  local 
communities,  Industries  and  rural  enter- 
prises, Mr.  Lillenthal  points  out.  The  "eco- 
nomics of  scale"  no  longer  necessarily  ap- 
plies— another  sacred  cow  gone  to  pasture. 

If  President  Carter  can  make  elimination 
of  Dlckey-Llncoln  stick — and  if  David 
Lillenthal  can  make  his  pint-sized  power 
plants  go — ^Americans  may  yet  begin  to 
realize  that  "thinking  big"  is  not  necessarily 
the  answer  to  all  the  problems  of  growth. 
"Thinking  small'  may  sometimes  have  Its 
merits  too. 
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MORE  ON  THE  SACCHARIN  DEBATE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  excellent  colimin  regarding 
recent  Canadian  tests  that  showed  sac- 
charin to  be  a  carcinogen.  This  article 
by  Barry  Commoner  describes  the  exten- 
sive testing  that  led  to  a  ban  on  sac- 
charin in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  explains  the  validity  and  ne- 
cessity of  animal  testing.  I  am  inserting 
the  Post  article  into  the  Record,  since 
I  believe  it  has  great  value  in  explaining 
how  and  why  we  regulate  substances  that 
go  into  our  food  supply. 

I  am  encouraged  to  learn  that  a  sweet- 
ener extracted  from  the  rind  of  grape- 
fruit holds  some  promise  as  a  safe  sub- 
stitute for  sugar  and  may  be  marketed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  near  futui-e. 

I  must  say  that  I  tliink  FDA  has  han- 
dled the  matter  miserably  from  the  point 
of  view  of  accurately  informing  the  pub- 


lic of  the  reason  for  Its  action.  In  view 
of  the  public  outcry  that  has  resulted 
and  the  fact  that  the  best  solution  may 
be  to  phase  out  saccharin  over  a  period 
of  time,  thus  saving  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment, and  try  at  the  same  time  to  speed 
up  the  approval  of  a  safe  substitute. 

I  am  also  inserting  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
March  24, 1977,  on  this  subject : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  1977] 
Saccharin  and  Canceh — Rat  Tests  Validly 

Show    the    Danger;    Then    It    Is    Risks 

Versus  Benefits 

(By  Barry  Commoner) 

The  current  controversy  about  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  decision  to  ban 
saccharin,  based  on  tests  which  show  that 
it  produces  cancer  in  laboratory  rats,  re- 
veals a  serious  degree  of  confusion  about 
the  signiflcance  of  such  tests  and  about 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  cancer. 

Some  claim  that  tests  carried  out  on  rats 
do  not  apply  to  people  because  of  the  bio- 
logical difference  between  the  two  species. 
("People  aren't  rats.")  Some  claim  that  the 
results  of  such  tests  are  Irrelevant  because 
they  Involve  extremely  high  exposures  never 
encountered  In  human  experience.  ("A  per- 
son would  have  to  drink  800  bottles  of  diet 
soda  per  day  to  be  exposed  to  the  amount  of 
saccharin  equivalent  to  that  fed  to  the 
rats.")  Finally,  others  propose  that  the 
Delaney  Amendment,  which  forbids  the  ad- 
dition to  food  of  any  amount  of  a  substance 
known  to  cause  cancer  in  any  species  of 
animal,  should  be  replaced  by  a  procedure 
which  balances  the  anticipated  risk  of  cancer 
against  the  social  benefits  of  using  the  sub- 
stance. 

This  confusion  Is  dangerous  because  It 
threatens  to  hinder  the  most  important  step 
that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  enormous 
human  toll  of  cancer:  that  of  reducing  ex- 
posure to  environmental  agents  believed  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
US.  cancer  Incidence. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  understand  that 
because  of  the  unquestionable  scientific  evi- 
dence that  most  of  the  U.S.  cancer  incidence 
is  due  to  environmental  agents,  the  only  pos- 
sible prevention  for  the  disease  Is  to  reduce 
contact  with  these  agents.  Nearly  all  of  these 
agents  are  carbon-contalnlng  chemical  sub- 
stances, mostly  synthesized  by  the  petro- 
chemical Industry,  rather  than  occurring  in 
nature.  There  is  sound  scientific  evidence 
that  most  of  these  substances  do  not  direct- 
ly trigger  the  development  of  cancer,  but 
that  they  are  converted  Into  active  carcino- 
gens In  the  body  by  the  metabolic  action  of 
enzjmies. 

It  has  also  been  established  that  the  ability 
of  different  animal  species  to  metabolise,  or 
convert,  environmental  carcinogens  into  in- 
herently active  cancer-causing  substances 
varies  greatly.  Thus,  when  fed  a  particular 
carcinogen  called  AAF.  rats  will  almost  al- 
ways develOD  cancer,  whereas  guinea  pigs  will 
never  develop  It. 

Clearly,  the  best  way  to  determine  what 
substances  cause  cancer  in  people  would  be 
to  observe  the  effects  of  different  substances 
on  people.  Obviously,  since  deliberate  ex- 
posure is  unthinkable  and  because  epidemi- 
ological data  are  obscured  by  long  delays 
and  demographic  factors,  such  information 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  An  exception  Is  the 
kind  of  Ihtense  occupational  or  accidental 
exposures  that  too  often  occur.  Studies  of 
such  exposures  yield  a  list  of  about  10  to  20 
substances  which  can  be  directly  shown  to 
cause  cancer  in  people.  But  this  list  Is  far 
too  short  to  explain  the  strong  dependence 
of  the  Incidence  of  cancer  In  the  United 
States  on  the  environment  which  is  revealed 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute's  county- 
by-county   survey.    Many    more    substances 


must  be  Involved;   the  question  is  how  to 
identify  them. 

Meanwhile,  tests  on  laboratory  animals, 
particularly  rats  and  mice,  have  produced 
a  list  now  approaching  a  thousand  sub- 
stances known  to  cause  cancer  in  one  or 
more  species.  What  does  this  information  tell 
us  about  the  likelihood  that  a  particular 
substance  will  cause  cancer  in  people? 

ANY  ANIMAL  EQUALS  SOME  PEOPLE 

A  basic  fact  that  animal  tests  Is  this: 
Laboratory  animals  are  strains  which  have 
been  Intentionally  bred  Into  highly  uniform 
populations.  Most  laboratory  animal  strains 
are  highly  uniform  in  their  sensitivity  to  car- 
cinogens. In  any  one  strain  each  laboratory 
rat  is  very  much  like  the  next  one;  but  as 
already  Indicated,  cne  strain,  or  species,  may 
be  very  different  from  the  next. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  that 
determines  the  sensitivity  of  a  species  or 
strain  of  animal  is  the  activity  of  the  enzyme 
system  which  converts  environmental  car- 
cinogens into  active  metabolic  products  that 
actualy  trigger  the  cancer.  (In  the  previous 
example,  the  rat's  carcinogen-activating 
enzymes  are  able  to  convert  AAF  into  the 
active  metabolic  product,  while  the  guinea 
pig  enzymes  are  not.) 

Now,  the  situation  in  people  is  vastly 
different.  Human  populations  are,  of  course, 
much  more  variable  in  their  characteristics 
than  Inbred  strains  of  laboratory  animals. 
There  is  now  specific  evidence  that  this  varia- 
bility occurs  in  the  enzymes  that  are  in- 
volved in  activating  environmental  carcino- 
gens. For  example,  according  to  a  recent 
study  of  enzyme  activity  in  the  placentas  of 
pregnant  mice  and  pregnant  women,  activity 
varied  by  only  10  per  cent  among  individual 
mice,  while  among  different  women,  It  varied 
by  7,000  per  cent.  In  this  experiment,  the 
women  were  all  cigarette  smokers,  and  the 
mice  were  also  exposed  to  cigarette  smoke. 
(This  refiects  another  essential  fact  about 
carcinogen-activating  enzymes:  their  pro- 
duction Is  considerably  Increased  by  exposure 
to  a  number  of  environmental  agents — of 
which  many,  but  not  all  are  carcinogens — 
Including  tobacco  smoke,  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons such  as  DDT  and  PCB  and  certain 
drugs.) 

People  then,  are  more  variable  than  pure- 
bred strains  of  laboratory  animals  In  their 
genetically  determined  levels  of  enzyme 
activity  (this  may  wall  explain  why  not  all 
smokers  develop  cancer) ;  in  addition,  people 
are  exposed  to  a  much  more  variable  environ- 
ment of  substances  (such  as  tobacco  smoke) 
that  can  stimulate  the  carcinogen-activating 
enzymes. 

This  very  different  range  of  variability 
among  populations  of  laboratory  animals  and 
of  people  must  be  carefully  considered  in 
interpreting  animal  tests  on  carcinogens.  In 
the  absence  of  direct  data  on  people,  there  is 
little  point  in  comparing  the  entire  human 
population  to  either  a  population  of  carcino- 
gen-sensitive rats  or  to  a  population  of  car- 
cinogen-resistant guinea  pigs.  Rather,  be- 
cause the  human  population  is  so  variable, 
it  will  contain  some  individuals  who  react 
like  one  species,  some  who  react  like  the 
other  and  many  who  occupy  the  whole  range 
In  between.  Once  It  Is  established  that  a  sub- 
stance is  carcinogenic  toward  any  species  of 
laboratory  animal,  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
cause  cancer  in  some  Individuals  in  the  hu- 
man population. 

why    the    LARGE    DOSAGE 

At  this  point  it  is  Important  to  consider 
the  actual  Incidence  of  cancer  observed  in 
laboratory  tests  and  in  human  populations. 
The  overall  annual  incidence  of  cancer  In 
the  United  States  is  about  0.3  per  cent;  and 
at  that  rate  cancer  is  the  second  highest 
cause  of  death.  A  1  per  cent  incidence  would 
be  huge.  To  reduce  this  incidence,  we  need  to 
know  what  environmental  substances  are  re- 
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sponsible  for  incidences  of  cancers  of  the  or- 
der of  about  1  per  cent. 

In  order  to  measure  such  a  email  statistical 
effect  In  a  laboratory  experiment,  huge  num- 
bers of  animals  would  be  needed.  Therefore 
much  higher  doses  of  carcinogen  are  used! 
so  that  the  cancer  Incidence  among  the  test 
animals  is  usually  between  60  and  100  per 
cent. 

The  purpose  of  the  animal  test  Is  not  to 
determine  whether  people  would  get  cancer 
from  such  high  exposures,  but  only  to  de- 
cide In  a  feasible,  statistically  significant 
way,  whether  or  not  the  substance  will  cause 
cancer  In  the  test  animal.  Such  tests  can 
usually  give  an  unequivocal  answer,  at  the 
large  doses  that  are  customarily  used.  For  ex- 
ample, animals  fed  large  amounts  of  sugar, 
aspirin  or  sulfa  drugs  do  not  develop  cancer. 
It  Is  therefore  scientific  nonsense  to  assert, 
as  some  people  have,  that  "any  chemical 
given  In  a  sufficiently  high  dose  will  cause 
cancer." 

To  compare  the  carcinogenic  potency  of 
different  substances  is  extremely  difficult.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  carcinogenicity  of  chemicals. 
"Comparison  of  potency  between  compounds 
can  only  be  made  if  and  when  substances 
have  been  tested  simultaneously."  Since  such 
comparison  tests  are  rare  and  Involve  rela- 
tively few  substances,  there  U  little  basis  for 
quantitative  evaluation  of  the  potency  of 
most  carcinogens,  especially  where  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  extrapolate  from  animal  data  to 
human  beings.  However,  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  there  is  usually  no  absolutely  "safe" 
level  for  exposure  to  a  carcinogen;  low  expo- 
sures Involve  a  small,  but  not  zero,  risk. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  observations  of 
human  populations.  It  Is  Impossible  to  pre- 
dict what  percentage  of  the  population  wlU 
develop  cancer  when  exposed  to  a  given  con- 
centration of  a  particular  substance  over  a 
stated  period  of  time.  Except  for  the  rela- 
tively few  substances  (such  as  vinyl  chlo- 
ride) directly  observed  to  cause  cancer  In 
people,  those  substances  shown  to  be  car- 
cinogenic to  animals  must  be  regarded  as  a 
cancer  risk  of  unknown  degree.  Animal  tests 
tell  us  that  the  risk  Is  not  zero,  but  they  do 
not  tell  us  the  size  of  the  risk. 

RISKS    AND    BENEFITS 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  risk  of  a  carcinogen  to  people  ought  to 
be  evaluated  against  its  benefits. 

For  example,  what  is  the  benefit  of  a  car- 
cinogenic dye  that  makes  hot  dogs  red?  If 
the  social  purpose  of  hot  dogs  is  to  nourish 
people,  then— leaving  aside  the  argument 
about  what  contribution  the  hot  dog  itself 
makes  to  human  nutrition — the  dye  has  no 
value  at  all.  If  "market  research"  shows 
that  people  are  more  likely  to  buy  red-dyed 
hot  dogs  than  a  competitive  brand  which 
is  not  dyed,  then  the  only  social  value  of 
the  dye  Is  to  enable  the  first  company  to  sell 
more  hot  dogs. 

In  the  same  way,  the  social  benefit  derived 
from  preservatives  is  that  they  help  make 
possible  the  productioi^  of  foods  at  large, 
centralized  factories  from  which  they  are 
shipped  over  long  distances  and  necessarily 
long  times.  If  a  food  preservative  turns  out 
to  be  carcinogenic,  then  the  risk  must  be 
evaluated  not  against  the  benefit  of  buying 
"fresh"  food  but  against  the  relative  benefits 
of  preserving  food  for  long  shipment,  or  ar- 
ranging to  produce  it  locally  and  to  deliver 
it  fresh. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  once  the 
attempt  is  made  to  weigh  the  risks  against 
the  benefits  of  a  food  additive — or  of  any  of 
the  numerous  synthetic  chemicals  Introduced 
into  the  environment  by  the  petrochemical 
Industry — very  far-reaching  economic,  social 
and  even  political  questions  are  raised.  In 
practical  terms,  a  substance  Is  designated  as 
a  "carcinogen"  by  animal  testing.  (A  new 
type  of  test,  In  which  the  ability  of  a  sub- 
stance to  Ihduce  genetic  changes,  or  muta- 
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Similarly,  the  sylal  benefit  of  an  antl- 
leukemla  drug  which  Is  Itself  carcinogenic 
may  be  quite  high,  whereas  th«  social  bene- 
fit of  a  carcinogenic  food  dye  U  very  low. 

In  the  same  way,  the  use  if  polyvinyl - 
chloride — from  which  the  carcinogen  vinyl 
chloride  may  leach — may  have  a  very  high 
social  value  in  an  artificial  heirt  valve,  be- 
cause there  is  no  substitute  for  this  essential 
function.  In  contrast,  the  use  of  the  same 
polyvlnylchlorlde  in  food  pad  aging  has  a 
much  lower  social  value,  because  safer  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  glass  or  paper,  ire  available. 

Thus,  if  we  choose  the  option  of  balancing 
the  risks  and  benefits  of  carclnc  gens  we  face 
a  rather  unusual  situation :  Wl  lie  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  attach  a  wide  range  of  iralues  to  the 
various  possible  benefits  of  usii  ig  a  carcino- 
gen, about  all  that  can  be  sa  d  about  the 
risk  is  that  it  does  or  does  noi  exist.  Given 
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this  situation,  the  practical  course  of 
making  the  social  risk/benefit  judgment  can 
take  one  of  the  following  general  forms: 

1.  If,  balanced  against  the  fact  that  the 
risk  of  cancer  from  a  particular  substance 
is  greater  than  zero,  it  is  determined  that 
the  associated  benefit  is  essentially  zero, 
then  the  substance  would  be  banned.  For 
example,  carcinogenic  food  dyes  would  be 
banned  on  the  grounds  that  they  contribute 
nothing  to  nutrition,  which  is  the  social 
value  of  food. 

2.  At  the  other  extreme,  if  the  social  bene- 
fit associated  with  the  use  of  a  carcinogen 
Is  Judged  to  be  so  great — for  example,  sav- 
ing a  life  that  would  certainly  be  lost  other- 
wise— that  it  warrants  even  a  large  carcino- 
genic risk,  the  substance  would  be  approved 
for  that  social  use.  For  example,  saccharin 
might  be  approved  for  use  by  diabetics  who 
have  no  alternative  way  to  achieve  an  ac- 
ceptable diet,  but  banned  for  massive  use 
in  diet  soda,  on  the  grounds  that  there  are 
equally  or  more  effective  ways  to  control 
weight. 

3.  In  intermediate  cases,  it  would  again 
be  necessary  to  reach  some  Judgment  of  the 
benefits  associated  with  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stance, so  that  its  social  value  can  be  bal- 
anced against  the  evidence  that  it  creates 
some  risk  of  cancer.  Such  a  judgment  would 
be  more  difficult  than  the  first  two,  but  not 
impossible. 

What  is  noteworthy  about  this  kind  of 
risk/benefit  evaluation — necessitated  by  the 
peculiarly  qualitative  natural  of  carcino- 
genic risks — is  that  the  social  balance  be- 
tween risk  and  benefit  Is,  In  practice,  based 
on  a  comparison  of  the  social  benefits  of 
different  substances  which  are  known  to  in- 
volve some,  unmeasurable  but  real,  risk  of 
cancer.  This  means,  therefore,  that  if  the 
risk/benefit  approach  is  chosen  to  deal  with 
carcinogens  (for  example,  if,  in  the  case  of 
food  additives,  the  Delaney  Amendment  is 
revoked)  the  decision  will  need  to  be  based 
on  the  social  evaluation  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  any  chemical  that  Imposes 
a  risk  of  cancer. 

The  foregoing  arguments  apply  not  only 
to  the  carcinogenicity  of  chemicals,  but  also 
to  most  of  the  toxic  effects  of  chemicals, 
since  these  are  often  as  difficult  to  assess 
quantitatively.  In  effect,  then,  if  the  risk/ 
benefit  approach  is  adopted,  it  means  that 
society  must  undertake  to  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  their  value  to  society,  what  chemi- 
cal substances  are  to  be  produced,  and  are 
permitted  to  come  into  contact  with  people. 
This  will  require  social  governance  of  de- 
cisions— about  what  chemicals  to  produce 
and  for  what  purposes — which,  in  our  pres- 
ent economic  system,  are  governed  not  by 
social,  but  by  private  interests. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mar.  24,  1977) 

SHOxmNG  Sweet  Nothings 
The  latest  fad  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  condemn- 
ing the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
Its  decision  to  ban  saccharin.  It's  as  If  the 
agency  acted  mindlessly,  without  any  basis  in 
fact.  Tet  the  FDA  will  tell  anyone  who  asks 
that  the  Canadian  tests  which  showed  sac- 
charin causes  bladder  cancer  in  rats  were 
the  most  thorough  ever  done.  And  the  Cana- 
dian Ministry  of  Health  says  the  rat  tests 
were  conducted  according  to  strict  toxicologl- 
cal  protocols  and  that  the  results  were  cer- 
tified by  an  international  panel  of  patholo- 
gists. The  Canadians  also  reported  that  can- 
cer was  far  more  common  to  the  second  gen- 
eration of  rats  fed  saccharin,  indicating  there 
is  a  cumulative  effect  from  generation  to 
generation. 

But  for  many  it  Is  easier  to  swallow  the 
propaganda  of  artificial  sweetener  manu- 
facturers, or  to  condemn  all  government 
regulation,  than  to  investigate  and  learn  the 
facts.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  a  human 


would  have  to  drink  800  bottles  of  artificially- 
sweetened  pop  dally  to  consume  saccharin 
equivalent  to  the  amount  fed  to  the  rats. 
They  neglect  to  mention  that  the  high  dosage 
was  necessary  to  extrapolate  tests  with  200 
rats  to  millions  of  humans.  Nor  do  they  men- 
tion that  toxlcologlsts  usually  Insist  on  a 
5,000-fold  safety  margin  for  cancer-causing 
chemicals  and  that  the  rats  contracted  can- 
cer at  only  800  times  the  usual  dosage  for 
human  beings.  Saccharin  thus  failed  the  test 
miserably. 

SLAYING   OP  SBA  EMPLOYEE 

<Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  afked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  killing  last  week  of  a  Small  Business 
Administration  employee,  Thomas  Pat- 
zke,  who  was  only  26  years  old,  was  a 
loan  specialist  in  SBA's  liquidation  office 
in  Chicago  and  apparently  was  killed 
while  carrjring  out  his  duties. 

Some  5  years  ago,  SB.A  made  a  loan 
for  $60,000  to  the  Conrad  Food  and 
Liquor  Store,  on  East  71st  Street.  The 
borrower  defaulted  on  repayment  and 
the  loan  went  into  liquidation  after  the 
firm  filed  bankruptcy  proceedings  in 
July  1975.  SBA  continued  to  work  with 
the  owner  to  try  to  get  the  firm  back  on 
its  feet. 

On  Wednesday,  March  23,  the  store's 
landlord  advised  SBA  by  phone  of  his 
intent  to  evict  Brown  for  nonpayment  of 
rent. 

Mr.  Patzke  was  sent  to  the  store  about 
noon,  to  take  an  inventory  of  its  con- 
tents and  padlock  it  pending  SBA  pro- 
ceedings to  foreclose.  He  also  took  with 
him  an  auctioneer-appraiser,  Robert 
Fender,  who  was  to  assist  with  the  in- 
ventory. 

About  1  p.m.  Mr.  Patzke  called  the 
SBA  office  to  say  that  a  crowd  was  form- 
ing in  front  of  the  store.  His  supervisor, 
James  Burke,  chief  of  liquidation,  ad- 
vised him  to  lock  the  place  and  get  out. 

Shortly  thereafter,  fire  broke  out  in 
the  building,  destroying  the  store  and 
heavily  damaging  two  other  businesses. 
Firemen  found  the  bodies  of  Mr.  Patzke 
and  Mr.  Pender  in  the  building.  Both 
apparently  had  been  shot  and  Mr. 
Fender's  hands  and  feet  had  been 
bound. 

After  discovery  of  this  crime,  the  FBI 
was  contacted  for  assistance  in  investi- 
gating the  death  of  a  Federal  employee 
who  was  carrying  out  oCBcial  duties  as 
an  SBA  loan  specialist.  The  Bureau, 
however,  was  unable  to  enter  this  case 
as  the  law  making  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  kill  a  long  list  of  individuals,  includ- 
ing judges,  Federal  officials,  inspectors, 
and  other  Federal  employees  does  not 
cover  SBA  employees.  This  omission 
should  be  changed. 

I  certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
repetition  of  this  tragedy.  If  there  is, 
however,  I  believe  that  we  should  au- 
thorize the  FBI  to  enter  the  case  and 
bring  to  bear  its  expertise  and  investiga- 
tive facilities.  Surely  a  situation  involv- 
ing a  Federal  loan  officer  should  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  one  involving  other 
Government  employees  who  are  killed, 
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or  assaulted,  solely  because  they  are  do- 
ing a  good  job. 

Accordingly,  today  I  have  introduced, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Conte,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  a  bill  which  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  kill  or  as- 
sault an  SBA  employee  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  or 
on  account  of  his  official  duties. 


HEALTH  CARE— WHAT  SHOULD  BE 
DONE 

(Mr.  PHASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
month,  I  sponsored  an  all-day  public 
health  forum  in  Minneapolis  to  discuss 
with  my  constituents  the  issues  that 
must  be  considered  as  new  approaches 
are  developed  to  finance  and  deliver 
health  care.  More  than  100  health  con- 
sumers, providers,  planners,  adminis- 
trators, and  educators  attended  the  day- 
long meeting. 

The  message  that  repeatedly  came 
across  is  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  clearly 
defined  national  health  policy  before  a 
national  health  insurance  program  Is 
initiated. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  statement  of  one  of  the  pan- 
elists at  the  forum,  Mr.  Jay  N.  Green- 
berg,  assistant  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  School  of  Public 
Affairs. 

In  a  well-reasoned  presentation,  Mr. 
Greenberg  analyzes  the  structure  and 
incentives  of  the  existing  health  system 
and  offers  alternative  models  of  delivery 
and  reimbursement  to  bring  about  in- 
creased access,  choice,  cost  containment, 
and  efficient  delivery  of  services. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Jat  N.  Greenberg 

According  to  the  agenda,  I  have  the  heroic 
task  of  addressing  the  issue  of  what  should 
be  done  with  or  to  our  health  care  system. 
As  with  all  heroic  tasks,  it  must  be  whittled 
down  to  size. 

The  first  step  is  to  ask  "What  types  of  in- 
formation do  we  need  before  we  can  make 
rational  decisions  with  regard  to  modifying 
our  current  health  care  system?" 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  mtist  have 
three  types  of  information  in  hand  before 
we  can  answer  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done? 

First,  we  must  know  what  we,  collectively, 
want  from  our  health  care  system — that  Is, 
we  must  set  goals  and  objectives  prior  to 
embarking   on   any  course   of  action. 

Second,  we  must  understand  the  current 
system.  Without  having  an  understanding 
of  how  the  current  system  is  structured,  how 
It  functions,  and  what  makes  it  function 
the  way  it  does,  we  can  t  possibly  hope  to 
change  it  for  the  better.  That  is,  we  must 
not  only  be  able  to  describe  the  current  sys- 
tem, but  we  must  begin  to  examine  what 
incentives  are  at  work  and  how  they  have 
led  us  to  our  current  situation. 

Once  this  is  done  we  can  begin  to  examine 
possible  alternatives.  This  examination  of 
alternatives  should  be  done  in  two  stages. 
In  the  first  stage  we  should  examine  how 
each  alternative  modifies  the  current  struc- 
ture and  set  of  incentives  that  are  in  opera- 
tion. In  the  second  stage  we  shoud  examine 
how  this  change  in  structure  and/or  incen- 
tives will  most  likely  affect  our  desired 
objectives. 


Before  I  proceed  to  the  main  body  of  this 
talk,  let  me  warn  you  that  my  background 
is  in  economics  and  policy  research.  Now, 
besides  giving  me  a  rather  Jaundiced  view 
of  the  world  in  general,  this  background 
specifically  affects  the  context  of  my  presen- 
tation in  two  ways: 

First,  economists  have  an  almost  compul- 
sive desire  to  dissect  the  components  of  any 
system  under  study  and  see  how  the  parts 
Interrelate,  and 

Secondly,  our  predictions  of  what  course 
of  action  will  be  taken  are  almost  always 
wrong. 

This  latter  point  implies  that  I  would  be 
prudent  to  leave  the  prediction  of  future 
actions  to  those  of  you  who  are  more  politi- 
cally astute,  and  so  I  shall. 

Instead,  I  will  discuss  the  system  as  I  see 
It,  how  the  pieces  of  the  Jigsaw  fit  together, 
and  most  importantly,  the  Interrelationship 
of  the  pieces. 

Indeed,  the  major  theme  of  my  talk  Is  just 
that.  If  we  are  going  to  effect  positive  change 
in  the  medical  care  system,  we  must  realize 
that  changing  or  adjusting  one  part  of  the 
system  may  affect  the  outcome  of  yet  another 
part  of  the  system. 

Thus  it  makes  little  sense  to  discuss 
changes  In  financing  such  as  National  Health 
Insurance  without  putting  these  changes 
Into  the  broader  context  of  changes  in  the 
system  as  a  whole.  And  yet,  with  the  note- 
worthy exceptions  of  the  work  done  by 
Victor  Fuchs  and  Walter  McClure,  most  of 
the  discussion  and  debate  over  alternative 
forms  of  NHI  have  been  done  in  a  vacuum — 
as  if  the  rest  of  the  system  did  not  matter. 

I  will  begin  by  briefly  discussing  what  most 
people  consider  to  be  the  major  goals  or 
objectives  of  intervention  in  the  health  sys- 
tem, then  discuss  the  structure  and  Incen- 
tives of  our  current  system  and  what  Impact 
each  of  several  Interventions  may  have. 

There  seem  to  be  five  objectives  that  occur 
and  recur  in  discussions  of  Intervention  In 
the  health  care  system: 

1.  Increased  access  to  care, 

2.  Increased  financial  protection  from 
catastrophic  events, 

3.  containment  of  the  cost  of  care, 

4.  Increased  efficiency,  and 

6.  occasionally  some  authors  mention  In- 
creases In  the  levels  of  health, 

I  would  propose  that  we  add  still  another 
to  the  list: 

6.  Increased  consumer  choice. 

I  would  do  this  for  two  reasons.  First, 
Increased  choice  in  and  of  itself  is  a  laudable 
goal.  Secondly,  as  we  shall  see,  increased 
consumer  choice  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, bring  us  closer  to  our  goals  of  Increased 
efficiency  and  cost  containment. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  financial  pro- 
tection. Only  about  50  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans have  any  form  of  major  medical  cover- 
age and  most  of  these  policies  have  a  rather 
low  upper  limit  on  benefits.  In  a  day  when 
the  average  cost  of  care  for  such  conditions 
as  terminal  cancer  is  greater  than  $25,000, 
even  those  with  some  insurance  can  face 
severe  financial  hardships  as  a  result  of  medi- 
cal expenditures. 

However,  it  Is  essential  that  we  distinguish 
between  the  above  example  of  financial 
hardship  that  we  can  do  something  about 
from  the  typical  statement  that  health  care 
Is  so  expensive  that  the  average  person  can- 
not afford  it — therefore  we  need  NHI  and 
we  need  it  now. 

To  be  blunt,  this  type  of  thinking  Is  pure 
nonsense.  As  economists  are  fond  of  saying, 
"there  ain't  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch." 
Someone  is  ultimately  going  to  have  to  pay 
the  bills.  And  who  vsnil  that  be? 

Well,  If  we  decide  to  pay  for  NHI  out  of 
general  revenues,  then  It  wiU  be  the  "aver- 
age American"  who  pays,  and  she  or  he  will 
probably  be  paying  more  because  they  will 
not  only  be  paying  for  themselves  but  also 
for  anybody  who  is  making  less  money  than 
they  are.  If  we  decide  to  pay  for  NHI  through 


Indirect  taxes  such  as  higher  corporate  taxes 
or  higher  pajToll  taxes,  the  cost  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  passed  forward  to  the  con- 
sumer In  the  form  of  higher  prices.  And 
the  burden  of  this  form  of  financing  would 
fall  most  heavily  on  the  poor. 

I  apologize  for  the  dlsgresslon  but  I  think 
the  distinction  Is  important. 

Let  us  brlefiy  take  a  look  at  the  basic 
components  of  the  health  care  system  and 
how  they  interrelate.  At  the  risk  of  being 
too  simplistic.  let  us  divide  the  system  into 
four  component  parts: 

1.  health  person  power, 

2.  place  or  site  of  delivery, 

3.  financing  mechanisms, 

4.  method  of  payment. 

(Later  on  we  will  add  a  fifth  component — 
government  regulation.) 

health  person  power 

When  I  speak  of  health  person  power.  I 
am  referring  to  physicians,  nurses,  and  the 
whole  cadre  of  para — and  allied  health 
professionals. 

'  The  physicians  as  a  group  can  be  crudely 
broken  down  into  two  groups:  general  prac- 
titioners and  specialists. 

There  are  approximately  316.000  practic- 
ing physicians  in  this  country,  of  which 
about  240,000  (or  approximately  75  percent) 
are  specialists  and  only  75,000  or  5  percent 
are  general  practitioners.  Among  the  spe- 
cialists, approximately  100,000  are  surgeons. 
That  is.  we  have  more  surgeons  than  we  do 
general  practitioners. 

srrE  OF  deuvert 

The  place  or  site  of  delivery  can  be  bro- 
ken down  into  doctors'  oHices  or  clinic  (the 
site  of  most  primary  care)  and  hospitals 
(the  site  of  most  secondary  and  tertiary 
care) . 

FINANCING 

Likewisa.  financing  can  be  divided  into 
financing  of  primary  care  and  financing  of 
hospital  care.  Statistics  indicate  that  the 
proportion  of  cost  that  the  patient  pays  out 
of  pocket  for  ambulatory  care  (i.e..  doctor's 
Visits)  is  five  times  higher  than  the  propor- 
tion of  hospital  costs  that  they  pay  for  di- 
rectly. 

METHOD  or  payment 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  financing  (or  who  pays  the  bills)  and 
the  method  of  payment  or  how  and  when  the 
bills  are  paid. 

Again,  at  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  there 
are  two  bEislc  methods  of  payment: 

1.  fee-for-servlce. 

2.  capitation  or  prepayment. 

Under  fee-for-servlce.  a  fee  is  charged  the 
patient  for  each  task  or  procedure  that  is 
performed,  with  differing  fees  according  to 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  task. 

Under  capitation,  a  fixed  amount  of  money 
which  covers  a  fixed  time  period  is  given  to 
the  party  or  parties  responsible  for  care,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  care  that  patient 
receives. 

At  the  current  time,  over  95  percent  of  all 
payment  is  done  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis. 

This  structure  of  the  medical  care  system 
alludes  to  the  importance  of  five  types  of 
actors : 

1.  consumers  of  medical  care  (alias,  the 
patients), 

2.  physicians, 

3.  financial  intermediary, 

4.  hospitals,  and 

6.  the  government. 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  the  basic 
anatomy  of  the  system,  let's  take  a  crack 
at  its  physiology.  In  particular,  we  will  ex- 
amine how  the  structure  rewards  or  penal- 
izes the  actors  for  certain  behavior  and  the 
impact  of  these  behavior  patterns  on  our 
goals  for  the  system. 

Let's  begin  by  taking  a  look  at  the  problem 
of  access  to  care.  There  are  still  a  significant 
number  of  persons  In  this  country  who  have 
only  limited  access  to  medical  care.  For  the 
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most  part  they  are  the  poor 
certain  ethnic  minorities,  and 
in   rural   areas.   The  main   rcaions 
limited  access  to  care  of  thesi 
money,   discrimination,   and  a 
tlon  of  health  person  power, 
trlbution  has  two  dimensions, 
is    a   geographic   maldlstributidn 
ondly,  there  Is  a  maldistribution 
of  health  professions. 

It  Is  important  to  note  tha 
problem  is  primarily  a  problem 
primary   and  emergency  care, 
mainly  delivered  by  general 
should  also  be  noted  that  mucl' 
mary   care   could   probably   be 
non -physician  health  profession  s 

Why  then  don't  we  have  mon 
tlve  to  specialists  and  why  donft 
non-physicians  to  deliver  more 
of  care?  To  answer  these  questions 
look  to  the  structure  and  Incentives 
system. 

What  are  the  Incentives  facldg 
student  with  regard  to  speciallzajtlon 
eral  practice? 

1.  On  the  average,  he  or  she  co^ild 
earn  less  by  becoming  a  OP 

2.  There  Is  less  prestige 
being  a  Q.P. 

What  about  the  structtire  of 

1.  Physicians  are  usually 
technology    settings — they    are 
practice  at  university  hospitals, 
the  most  part,  not  trained  to 
rural  setting. 

2.  A  disproportionately  large 
medical    students    come    from 
large  sized  cities.  Likewise,  almdst 
cal  schools  are  found  In  mldd:  e 
size   cities.   What's   more   medl<  al 
tend  to  establish  practice  elthei 
were  trained  or  where  they  lited 
going  to  medical  school. 

Why  don't  we  utilize  more 
tioners,  physician  extenders,  anc 

1.  In  many  cases  these  health 
cannot  practice  unless  they  an 
supervision  and  direction  of  a 
slcian. 

2.  Many  insurance  policies  do 
services  of  these  non-physician 
fesslonals. 
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3.  Finally,  there  is  a  lack  of  consumer  edu- 
cation. We  are  under  the  Impress  lon  that  the 
only  person  capable  of  rendei  Ing  quality 
medical  care  is  a  licensed  physician — and  a 
specialist  at  that! 

COST    CONTAINMENT    AND     ErflCIENCT 
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What  about  our  goals  of  cost 
and  efflclency?  Nobody  has  to 
hospitals  are  expensive.  So  why 
them  so  much?  Let  us  briefly 
centlves   that   each   of   the  reliant 
faces: 

The  patient 

1.  Patients  are  more  likely  . 
pltal  insurance  than  they  are  to 
ance  that  covers  visits  to  the  doctor 
so  from  the  patient's  perspectlvf 
slve  hospital  stay  may  actually 
than  having  a  particular  procedjire 
the  physician's  office. 

2.  Even  for  the  patient  who  _. 
that  covers  visits  to  the  doctor's 
are  usually  certain  tests  and  ^. 
will  not  be  paid  for  unless  they  _ 
with  a  hospltaLstay,  even  if  thes( 
can  be  performed  safely  and  less 
In  the  physician's  office. 

What  incentives  do  the  doclpra 
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1.  The  way  fees  are  usually 
physician   will   receive   more  foi 
patient  In  the  hospital  than  in 

2.  And  most  importantly,  th 
generally  wants  the  "best  posslb 
the  patient.  However,  we  tend  to 
In   terms  of   the   most 
vanced  care,  and  If  the  patient 
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to  pay  directly  for  this  high  technology,  all 
the  better. 

The  hospitals  face  a  similar  set  of  Incen- 
tives. They  want  to  get  the  best,  most  highly 
qualified  physicians  to  Join  their  staff — so 
they  provide  the  most  up-to-date  technologi- 
cally advanced  equipment.  Since,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  have  been  reimbursed  on  a 
cost-plus  scheme,  the  structure  has  per- 
mitted them  to  do  this.  (With  the  advent  of 
certificate-of-need.  this  may  not  be  quite 
as  true  today  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  but  the 
evidence  Is  not  in  yet.) 

WHAT    ABOUT   CHOICE? 

It  Is  often  argued  that  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  current  system  Is  that  we  can 
pick  whichever  type  of  care  we  want  (or  can 
afford).  Even  apart  from  personal  financial 
constraints,  do  we  really  have  much  choice? 

To  me  choice  means  having  information 
about  alternatives  and  having  real  alter- 
natives to  choose  from.  How  much  Informa- 
tion do  we  have?  Is  there  a  medical  directory 
for  each  town  that  lists  the  doctors'  medical 
training,  past  track  record,  and  fee  schedule? 
Most  of  us  have  more  information  about  a 
football  team  on  which  we  bet  $2.00  than  we 
do  about  our  physician. 

Two  years  ago  I  taught  a  course  in  health 
economics  to  a  group  of  physicians,  and  once 
in  class  I  used  that  football/doctor  example. 
Well,  one  of  the  physicians  was  slmoly  out- 
raged and  said  something  like  the  following: 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  people  saying  things 
like  that.  What  about  airline  pilots?  How 
much  did  you  know  about  the  pilot  on  your 
last  flight?" 

I  thought  for  a  minute  and  realized  that 
the  structure  was  certainly  the  same,  but  the 
incentives  weren't.  Unlike  the  doctor,  the 
damn  pilot  was  up  there  with  me. 

Even  if  we  did  have  the  appropriate  infor- 
mation, how  much  variation  In  the  type  and 
mix  of  service  is  there  to  choose  from?  With 
over  95  percent  of  all  care  done  on  a  fee- 
for-servlce  solo  practice  or  small  group  basis, 
there  really  isn't  much  choice  at  all.  That  Is 
not  to  say  that  there  isn't  significant  varia- 
tion among  the  fee-for-service  solo  prac- 
titioners—I  suspect  that  there  Is.  But  It  is 
sort  of  like  going  to  a  fruit  store  and  expect- 
ing to  find  20  different  types  of  fruit,  from 
mangoes  to  apples,  and  instead  finding  20 
different  types  of  oranges.  It  Just  isn't  the 
same. 

WHAT  DOES   ALL   THIS   MEAN? 

What  It  means  to  me  is  that  when  we  talk 
about  what  Is  wrong  with  our  medical  care 
system.  It  is  foolish  to  talk  about  bad  guys 
and  good  guys — or  to  cast  the  physician  and 
hospital  administrators  as  villains.  Rather, 
we  should  realize  that  each  actor  in  the 
system,  whether  It  be  the  physician,  the 
hospital,  the  Insurance  company,  or  the  pa- 
tient, is  responding  to  a  set  of  rewards  and 
punishments  within  a  fixed  structure. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  improve 
the  system,  we  must  modify  the  structure 
and/or  change  the  current  set  of  incentives 
that  the  various  actors  face.  With  this 
groundwork  laid,  let  us  examine  several  pro- 
posed modifications  to  the  current  system. 

Over  the  last  several  years  there  has  been 
a  proliferation  of  bills  in  Congress  and  pro- 
posals by  researchers  that  relate  directly  or 
indirectly  to  modifying  the  financing  of 
health  care.  Rather  than  discussing  the  de- 
tails of  the  actual  proposals.  I  think  it  would 
be  beneficial  at  this  point  to  try  to  separate 
them  into  "types"  of  proposals  and  to  exam- 
ine how  each  type  of  proposal  might  offer 
progress  toward  our  health  care  goals. 

There  have  been  two  general  types  of 
changes  proposed.  The  first  would  have  us 
modify  Just  the  financing  mechanism  and 
the  other  would  modify  the  financing  mecha- 
nism and  at  the  same  time  alter  ether  as- 
pects of  the  system. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  two  major 


types  of  modification  of  the  financing 
mechanism  seem  to  be  comprehensive,  uni- 
versal third-party  payment  and  what  has 
been  called  "major  risk"  insurance. 

Under  the  heading  of  financing  and  other 
system  changes  I  would  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  So  called  National  Health  Service  (a  la 
the  British  system).  (Since  this  alternative 
was  the  topic  of  an  earlier  panel  discussion 
I  win  not  discuss  it  here.) 

2.  Universal,  third-party  payment  plus  In- 
creased choice  in  the  way  services  are  pack- 
aged, delivered  and  reimbursed. 

3.  Universal,  third-party  payment  coupled 
with  much  stronger  government  regulation. 

Needless  to  say.  some  combinations  of  the 
above  are  possible.  But  as  I  will  point  out. 
some  approaches  cannot  be  combined  effec- 
tively. 

Let  us  begin  the  discussion  by  examining 
comprehensive  third-party  payment. 

What  effect  might  universal/comprehen- 
sive Insurance  have  on  access  to  care? 

If  the  main  constraint  on  access  to  care 
is  money,  then  this  may  help.  However,  if 
people  are  allowed  to  utilize  private  funds 
to  supplement  their  insurance  and  if  physi- 
cians are  allowed  to  charge  them  more  than 
what  the  Insurance  plan  will  reimburse, 
then  we  might  be  back  In  the  same  situation 
where  the  rich  are  bidding  health  resources 
away  from  the  poor — but  at  a  higher  ante. 

If  the  main  access  problem  is  a  maldis- 
tribution of  medical  resources  and.'or  dis- 
crimination, then  Just  changing  the  financ- 
ing system  won't  help  very  much. 

Comprehensive  third-party  payment  would 
remove  the  last  bit  of  cost  consciousness 
from  the  patient.  It  would  thus  exacerbate 
the  problem  of  escalating  costs.  With  the 
rest  of  the  system  and  its  incentives  Intact, 
I  see  no  reason  to  hope  for  a  more  efficient 
utilization  of  resources. 

However,  it  would  give  us  complete  finan- 
cial protection  against  catastrophic  events — 
but  at  what  cost? 

The  other  type  of  financing  or  reform  that 
has  been  proposed  is  "Major  Risk  Insurance." 
Some  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  this 
concept,  so  let  me  take  a  minute  to  describe 
it  briefly.  The  basic  idea  behind  major  risk 
Insurance  is  that  people  would  pay  the  full 
cost  of  medical  expenses  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  after  which  point  there  would  not 
be  any  out-of-pocket  expenses.  This  limit 
on  out-of-pocket  expenses  Is  usually  related 
to  a  percentage  of  the  person's  Income. 

How  will  major  risk  Insurance  affect  access 
to   care? 

Since  the  malor  access  problem  Is  access  to 
primary  or  ambulatory  care,  and  since  the 
patient  will  most  likely  be  footing  all  or 
most  of  these  bills.  MRI  will,  In  all  llkell- 
■  hood,  not  imnrove  access,  Acti'ally.  it  mleht 
even  make  thlnes  worse.  Since  most  of  the 
money,  by  definition,  would  be  in  secondary 
and  tertiary  care,  there  may  be  an  incentive 
for  even  fewer  phjrslclans  to  become  general 
practitioners. 

Like  comprehensive  coverage,  major  risk 
Insurance  would  completely  eliminate  the 
risk  of  the  consumer's  having  to  pay  for  very 
large  medical  bills. 

What  about  cost  containment  and 
efflclency? 

Since  patients  have  to  pay  the  first  "x" 
dollars  completely  out  of  pocket.  It  would 
appear  that  they  would  become  very  cost 
conscious,  but  let's  look  a  little  closer. 

What  is  to  stop  someone  from  also  pur- 
chasing shallow  first  dollar  coverage?  In 
order  for  MRI  to  work,  this  would  either  have 
to  be  prohibited  or  somehow  discouraged 
through  negative  economic  Inventlves. 

Since  Initial  expenditures  would  be  paid  by 
the  patient  and  only  large  subseauent  ex- 
penses by  insurance,  there  would  be  less  In- 
centive for  persons  to  seek  early  care  or  pre- 
ventative treatment;  rather,  the  emphasis 
would  be  on  expensive  tertiary  care. 
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MRI  may  Involve  substantial  administra- 
tive costs  and  Inconvenience.  People  would 
be  required  to  keep  detailed  records  of  ex- 
penses and  If  the  cutoff  point  Is  income- 
related,  the  government  must  determine  and 
verify  each  person's  cutoff  point  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

Thus  It  would  appear  that  National  Health 
Insurance  by  Itself  will  probably  not  get  us 
very  close  to  many  of  our  health  care  goals 
and  will  significantly  reduce  cost  conscious- 
ness and  efflclency.  Therefore,  if  this  type 
of  financing  scheme  appeals  to  us.  we  must 
combine  it  with  changes  in  the  structure 
and/or  changes  in  the  incentives  that  vari- 
ous actors  face. 

One  type  of  structure  that  have  been  pro- 
posed Is  combining  universal  third-party 
payment  with  strong  government  regulation. 
The  areas  that  are  most  often  nominated  as 
candidates  for  regulation  are  health  person 
power,  hospital  construction  and  equipment, 
and  the  amount  and  manner  In  which  hos- 
pitals are  reimbursed. 

Suggestions  for  government  regulation  of 
health  person  power  usually  Include  control 
of  the  number  of  slots  available  In  residence 
programs  for  the  various  medical  specialties 
and  the  use  of  institutional  licensure  to  en- 
courage the  greater  use  of  alternate  health 
person  power  such  as  nurse  practitioners,  and 
physician  extenders. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  supply  of  hospital 
beds  creates  its  own  demand.  There  is  some 
empirical  evidence  that  suggests  that  this 
statement  is  true.  This  is  really  not  so 
strange  when  you  recognize  that  patients 
don't  demand  hospital  beds,  doctors  do.  But 
control  over  the  number  of  hospital  beds  Is 
not  enough.  If  we  want  to  go  this  route  we 
must  also  control  the  capital  equipment  that 
the  hospital  buys,  otherwise  the  cost  per  bed 
will  Increase  significantly. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  we  eliminate 
the  current  practice  of  cost-plus  reimburse- 
ment and  Install  in  its  place  a  system  of  pro- 
spective reimbursement  or  fixed  annual 
budgets. 

We  have  very  little  experience  with  some 
of  these  controls  and  no  experience  with 
others,  but  one  can  speculate  as  to  their 
combined  Impact. 

Let  us  begin  with  access.  The  availability 
of  more  para-professionals,  coupled  with  a 
policy  to  restrict  entry  into  some  of  the  medi- 
cal specialties,  may  increase  access  to  pri- 
mary care. 

What  about  cost  containment  and  effl- 
clency? Tight  controls  on  the  number  and 
capital  intensity  of  hospital  beds  coupled 
with  a  predetermined  budget  for  hospitals 
or  prospective  reimbursement  should  not  only 
make  the  hospital  more  cost  conscious,  but 
they  may  have  the  additional  effect  of  put- 
ting enough  pressvu-e  on  bed  space  so  that 
physicians  might  treat  more  of  their  low  risk 
patients  outside  of  the  hospital. 

The  other  form  of  combining  insurance 
with  intervention  would  replace  strong  gov- 
ernment controls  with  competing  alternative 
delivery  systems. 

According  to  its  advocates,  this  model 
would  encourage  the  growth  and  development 
of  various  types  of  directly  prepaid  compre- 
hensive medical  care  organizations.  It  is 
argued  that  these  new  plans  would  compete 
with  each  other  as  well  as  traditional  fee-for- 
servlce  providers.  One  varlent  of  the  model 
suggests  that  national  health  Insurance  be 
universal  In  coverage  and  that  the  coverage 
be  In  the  form  of  an  Income  related  voucher. 
This  voucher  could  then  be  spent  on  any  of 
several  qualified  plans — one  of  the  options 
still  being  a  conventional  third-party  In- 
surance plan  using  traditional  providers. 

Let  us  briefly  Investigate  this  proposal 
with  reference  to  our  goals. 

The  introduction  of  a  wide  variety  of  plans 
with  different  benefit  packages  along  side  of 
the  more  traditional  delivery  mechanism 
would  seem  to  provide  the  potential  for  Im- 


proved consumer  choice.  But,  this  potential 
will  not  be  realized  unless  Inexpensive  and 
easily  understood  Information  Is  provided 
consumers  with  respect  to  the  various  op- 
tions. 

What  about  cost  containment  and  effl- 
clency? 

Since  the  nature  of  the  payment  mech- 
anism is  prepayment,  the  provider  is  forced 
to  work  within  a  fixed  predetermined  budget. 
Secondly,  the  provider  will  be  forced  to  com- 
pete with  other  providers  on  the  basis  of  cost. 
Also,  since  coverage  will  be  comprehensive, 
the  provider  will  have  an  incentive  to  sub- 
stitute lower  cost  primary  care  for  more  ex- 
pensive hospital  care. 

If  a  voucher  is  utilized,  the  patient  has  an 
incentive  to  find  the  provider  who  has  the 
best  package  of  services  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost. 

Will  regulation  be  necessary  under  this 
model?  My  guess  Is  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  Is  yes.  However,  since  these  pro- 
viders face  different  incentives  than  do  tradi- 
tional providers,  different  types  of  regula- 
tions will  be  required. 

First,  these  providers  have  an  incentive 
to  underserve  and  under  invest  in  plant  and 
equipment  (Just  the  opposite  of  traditional 
providers).  One  possible  solution  to  this,  if 
it  becomes  a  problem,  is  to  limit  ownership 
to  the  patients  themselves.  That  is  to  have 
patient  cooperatives. 

Secondly,  providers  will  ha\'e  an  Incentive 
to  enroll  only  "low  risk"  patients.  I  should 
add  that  the  patients  themselves  will  have 
an  Incentive  to  enroll  In  plans  that  are  com- 
prised mainly  of  low  risk  and  hence  low  cost 
participants.  Some  form  of  open  enrollment 
policy  will  be  necessary. 

Most  of  the  available  evidence  seems  to 
suggest  that  prepaid  groups  do  Indeed  con- 
tain costs  and  provide  services  in  an  efficient 
manner.  But  this  data  Is  often  countered  by 
the  argument  that  current  prepaid  groups 
serve  mainly  low-risk  and  hence  low  cost  pop- 
ulations. While  this  is  true,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  serving  higher  risk  groups  will 
cost  more,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
prepaid  groups  won't  be  able  to  deliver  serv- 
ices to  these  higher  risk  groups  at  a  lower 
cost  than  traditional  providers  do. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  some  of  these 
options  or  proposals  could  be  combined  to 
produce  a  more  effective  package.  For  exam- 
ple, a  program  that  would  combine  the  major 
risk  Insurance  model  with  tight  controls  on 
hospital  beds  and  hospital  reimbursement 
might  be  a  viable  alternative. 

However,  certain  combinations  will  not 
work.  For  example,  the  prepaid  group  con- 
cept cannot  expand  and  grow  If  it  is  subject 
to  the  same  regulation  of  hospital  beds  as 
fee-for-servlce  providers.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  provider  working  on  a  prepaid 
basis  has  an  Incentive  to  keep  hospital  utili- 
zation as  low  as  possible  and  to  keep  lengths 
of  stay  short.  Therefore  if  a  prepaid  group 
can  demonstrate  that  they  can  serve  their 
patient  population  more  efflclently  by  owning 
their  own  hospital,  then  they  should  be  free 
to  do  so.  Again,  remember  which  way  the 
incentives  are  going.  If  they  cannot  run  a 
hospital  more  efflclently  or  at  a  lower  cost 
than  the  rest  of  the  community,  they  would 
have  no  Incentive  to  venture  into  that  arena. 
To  summarize,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Initiation  of  any  form  of  national  health  in- 
surance by  Itself  and  without  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  system  will  lead  us  far  short  of 
our  goals  of  Increased  access,  choice,  cost 
containment,  and  efficient  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. But  comprehensive  national  health  in- 
surance coupled  with  major  changes  in  the 
rest  of  the  system  may  yield  the  outcome  we 
desire.  The  two  Interventions  that  seem  to 
have  the  most  promise  are  tight  regulation 
of  the  traditional  delivery  system  and  the 
fostering  of  alternative  models  of  delivery 
and  reimbursement  such  as  prepaid  groups. 
With  all  this  in  mind,  I  will  now  take  a 


"stab"    at   answering   the   question    "What 
should  we  do?" 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  at  this  time  we  should 
not  Implement  a  system  of  national  health 
Insurance.  It  Is  clear  that  when  national 
health  Insurance  Is  Implemented,  it  should 
be  done  in  conjunction  with  or  after  major 
interventions  in  the  system  have  been  ac- 
complished. But  at  this  time  we  do  not  have 
enough  empirical  evidence  to  evaluate  which 
model  of  Intervention  will  work  the  best.  I 
support,  m  concept,  comprehensive  NHI  and 
recommend  the  following  actions  be  taken  to 
prepare  lor  its  implementation : 

Recommendation  1.  We  should  enforce  and 
strengthen  our  anti-discrimination  laws  with 
reference  to  access  to  medical  care. 

Recommendation  2.  We  should  eliminate 
many  of  the  restrictions  associated  with  the 
use  of  para-  and  allied  health  professionals. 
As  Victor  Fuchs  put  It  "There  is  a  con- 
tinuum of  health  needs,  and  there  should  be 
a  continuum  of  health  care  personnel  to  meet 
those  needs." 

Recommendation  3.  We  should  strictly  con- 
trol the  number  of  residencies  in  medical 
specialties  that  are  in  over  supply. 

Recommendation  4.  PSRO's  or  similar  or- 
ganizations should  develop  a  valid  and  reli- 
able data  base  on  physician  credentials,  per- 
formance, and  fees  and  this  Information 
should  be  made  available  to  consumers  upon 
request. 

Recommendation  6.  In  preparation  for  na- 
tional health  insurance  we  should  explore  the 
two  forms  of  major  Intervention  that  seem 
most  promising.  That  is: 

a.  We  should  continue  to  utilize  and  evalu- 
ate certlficate-of-need  for  traditional  pro- 
viders and  we  should  Implement  prospective 
reimbursement  of  hospitals. 

b.  We  should  encourage  and  foster  the 
growth  of  consumer  oriented  prepaid  groups. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  insuring  that 
state  and  federal  certification  programs  don't 
put  these  groups  at  a  disadvantage  with  re- 
spect to  traditional  fee-for-servlce  providers. 
Secondly,  we  should  exempt  these  groups 
from  the  certlflcate-of-need  process  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Finally,  we  should  understand  that  while 
Implementation  of  these  recommendations 
should  lead  to  greater  access,  greater  choice. 
Increased  cost  consciousness  and  more  effi- 
cient utilisation  of  resources,  they  cannot 
significantly  improve  the  overall  health  of 
our  nation.  We  must  realize  that  In  a  mod- 
ern industrialized  nation  such  as  ours,  In- 
creased dollars  Into  medical  care  will  not  buy 
us  much  In  the  way  of  Improved  health. 

If  we  want  to  improve  the  level  of  our 
nation's  health,  then  we  must  clean  up  our 
environment,  alter  our  life  styles  and  modify 
our  behavior  patterns. 


HEARINGS  TOr^lORROW  ON  MEAS- 
URES TO  ALLEVIATE  AIRCRAFT 
NOISE 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  plans 
to  commence  hearings  tomorrow,  March 
30,  on  measures  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  alleviate  aircraft  noise,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  for  his 
leadership  in  seeking  solutions  to  this 
vexing  problem.  Indeed,  I,  too,  fully  rec- 
ognize that  excessive  noise  is  a  severe 
problem  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  our 
larger  airports — ^as  it  is  in  areas  adja- 
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cent  to  numerous  busy 
urban  areas. 

Regrettably,    the 
wanted  noise  has  proved 
several  negative  aspects  of 
ment  of  all  modes  of  our 
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lation  which  took  effect 
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I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker 
place  the  aircraft  noise 
proper  perspective  lest  w< 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introducing  legislation  tod^y 
proaches  the  aircraft  noise 
an  entirely  different  . 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consller 
of  the  alternative  courses  v  hich 
fore  us.  Briefly,  this  leglsljition 
First,  preclude  lawsuits 
operators   for   damages 
noise  If  the  litigant  acquired 
of  occupancy  to  the  propei  ty 
jury  is  alleged  to  have  occuip-ed 
airport  came  into  existence 
permit   the   operation    or 
meeting   PAR    36    noise 
operate  for  the  remainder 
ful  lives.  In  the  latter 
Speaker,  the  situation  is 
EPA's  regulations  on  ,„. 
for  automobiles — which 
spectlvely,  not  to  cars  already 
and  on  the  road. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convint^ed 
proposals  have  merit — not 
equity  but  because  they  wo<ild 
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the  pressures  for  action  which  now  con- 
front us — both  from  lawsuits  against  air- 
port operators  and  from  the  FAA  regu- 
lation which  went  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  to  require  all  air  carrier  jets 
to  meet  FAR  36  by  1985.  It  simply  is 
unacceptable  and  wrong  for  the  Congress 
to  attempt  to  legislate  in  this  atmos- 
phere— to  be  subjected  to  outside  pres- 
sures of  this  kind  while  considering  legis- 
lation in  such  a  complex  area. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SHOSHONE  AND 
ARAPAHOE  PER  CAPITA  DISTRI- 
BUTION ACT 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Per  Capita  Dis- 
tribution Act  to  permit  per  capita  pay- 
ments from  excess  tribal  trust  funds  of 
the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indian 
Tribes  of  Wyoming. 

The  Wind  River  Reservation  is  joint- 
ly owned  by  the  Shoshone  and  Arapa- 
hoe Tribes.  Present  law  divides  income 
from  tribal  trust  property  equally  be- 
tween the  two  tribes,  and  a  separate 
trust  fund  is  established  for  each  tribe 
with  the  provision  that  the  United 
States  pay  interest  on  the  principal  of 
the  fund  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per 
annum.  Under  present  law,  85  percent 
of  each  tribe's  trust  fund  is  paid  per 
capita  to  the  members  of  that  tribe  on 
a  monthly  basis.  The  remaining  15  per- 
cent is  reserved  for  expenditure  by  the 
tribal  government.  These  expenditures 
include  commimity  improvements,  cap- 
ital investments,  servicing  of  debts,  con- 
struction of  tribal  buildings  and  similar 
Items. 

As  of  December  31.  1976.  the  Sho- 
shone Tribe's  15  percent  fund  exceeded 
$1  million — well  above  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment needs.  The  Arapahoe  Tribe  ex- 
pects to  have  well  In  excess  of  $1  million 
hy  the  end  of  1978. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains two  basic  features: 

The  first  provides  that  100  percent  of 
the  interest  earned  each  calendar  year 
on  all  trust  funds  of  the  tribes  be  in- 
cluded in  the  85  percent  for  distribution, 
rather  than  included  in  the  15  percent 
for  admini'strative  functions. 

The  second  provides  that  any  funds  in 
excess  of  SI  million  in  the  15-percent 
fund  will  be  added  to  the  85-percent  f\md 
to  prevent  any  decrease  in  the  per  capita 
payments  and.  when  clrcum.«;tances  war- 
rant, to  increase  the  per  capita  payment*' 
by  a  sum  that  does  exceed  20  nercent  of 
the  per  capita  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

The  per  capita  is  fixed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  calendar  year  based  on  an  esti- 
mate of  the  next  year's  income.  This  is 
not  always  accurate  because  although 
royalties  and  rents  can  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, an  e<;timate  of  bonuses  involves 
some  guesswork.  Because  of  this,  in  some 
years  the  actual  Income  has  been  less 
than  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the 
estimated  per  capita.  Although  the  Sec- 


retary is  now  authorized  to  withdraw 
money  from  the  15-percent  fund  to 
maintain  the  per  capitas  at  the  level  esti- 
mated for  the  year,  it  Is  also  required 
that  withdrawals  be  paid  back  out  of  the 
next,  or  succeeding  years'  income.  Al- 
though an  equalizing  feature  is  provided 
for  emergencies,  it  is  one  which  ties  up 
funds  for  more  than  1  year  in  some  cases, 
due  to  requirements  to  pay  back  the 
funds  withdrawn.  The  bill  would  clarify 
this  situation,  and  allow  for  a  more  in- 
tegrated system  of  adjusting  estimates 
and  per  capita  payments. 

Fimds  exceeding  $1  million  are  suffi- 
cient for  contingencies  and  possible  capi- 
tal investments.  Since  the  Government 
pays  only  4  percent  interest  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  fund  in  the  Treasury  and 
pays  no  interest  on  the  interest  earned 
by  the  principal,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  not 
wise  economics  to  leave  the  excess  on 
deposit.  While  the  BIA  invests  most  of 
the  funds  in  certificates  of  deposit,  the 
rate  of  interest  thus  earned  does  not  keep 
up  with  inflation. 

The  people  of  the  tribes  believe  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  these 
excess  funds  now,  when  they  are  under 
financial  stress  because  of  continually 
increasing  cost-of-living  expenses,  and  I 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  PAY  AWARD 
TO  DELAWARE  INDIANS 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  pay  an  award  to  the  Delaware 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  CommLssion 
docket  No.  72-298  be  set  aside  for 
payment  to  the  group  known  as  the 
Kansas  Delawares. 

This  group  is  comprised  of  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Delaware  Indians  who  were 
residing  on  the  reservation  in  Kansas  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  in  1854,  but  who 
chose  to  remain  in  Kansas  rather  than 
to  remove  to  Oklahoma.  The  act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1972,  which  provided  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  in  docket  No.  72- 
298,  did  not  make  provision  for  the  in- 
clusion of  these  Indians.  There  Is  some 
evidence  that  this  omission  was  unin- 
tentional. The  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
viewed the  case  and  found  the  1972  act  to 
be  constitutional. 

I  sun  introducing  this  legislation  to 
correct  the  omission  on  behalf  of  the 
Kansas  Delawares  as  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  and  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee upon  the  request  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  delegation. 

March  23,  1977. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncauo. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  an  Injustice  has  been 
done   the  Kansas  Delaware  Indians  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  to  satisfy  the  Judgment  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  72-298. 
,It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  only  way 
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in  which  this  Injustice  can  be  rectified  is 
through  the  introduction  of  legislation  which 
would  Include  the  Kansas  Delaware  Indians 
In  the  distribution. 

A  great  many  Kansas  Delawares  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Third  District  in  Kansas,  and  I 
will  appreciate  your  introducing  appropriate 
legislation  which  will  correct  the  mistake 
which  excluded  my  constituents  from  their 
rightful  share  of  the  distribution  of  funds. 

Your  cooperation  and  courtesy  in  this  mat- 
ter Is  appreciated. 

Most  sincerely, 

Larry  Winn,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 


DISASTER    RELIEF    FOR    ROMANIA 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  together  with  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  RosTENKOwsKr,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  and  Mr.  Whalen,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize $25  million  for  disaster  relief  to  Ro- 
mania. As  you  know,  on  March  4,  1977,  a 
devastating  earthquake  which  measured 
7.2  on  the  modified  Richter  scale  struck 
Romania.  The  epicenter  of  the  earth- 
quake was  only  110  miles  from  that  na- 
tion's capital  of  Bucharest,  where  the 
heaviest  damage  was  incurred.  The  most 
recent  estimates  of  damage  indicate  that 
almost  1,400  people  were  killed  in  Bu- 
charest alone;  10,500  were  injured;  and 
32,897  units  of  housing  collapsed  or  were 
heavily  damaged,  leaving  143,200  people 
homeless.  The  damage  suffered  by  the 
Romanian  economy  are  also  substantial 
but  more  difScult  to  quantify.  Industry, 
transportation,  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments throughout  the  country 
were  heavily  damaged,  including  many 
plants  equipped  with  recently  purchased 
American  machinery.  President  Ceau- 
cescu  has  estimated  the  total  cost  of  the 
earthquake  at  about  $1  billion. 

Following  longstanding  tradition  the 
United  States  has  already  responded  to 
this  crisis  by  providing  emergency  relief 
in  the  form  of  medicine,  food,  and  teams 
of  seismological  experts  who  have  helped 
the  Romanians  assess  the  risks  of  fur- 
ther earthquakes  or  aftershocks.  Other 
experts  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion have  been  dispatched  to  help  begin 
the  process  of  reconstruction.  However, 
further  assistance  will  require  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress,  which  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  would  provide. 

Further  assistance  is  well  warranted. 
The  United  States  has  responded  gen- 
erously to  similar  but  smaller  disasters  in 
this  region  of  the  world,  including  aid  to 
Yugoslovaia,  Turkey,  and  Italy.  The  De- 
partment of  State  will  shortly  be  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  that  disaster 
relief  for  Romania  be  authorized  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  United 
States  can  assist  the  Romanian  people 
in  overcoming  the  tremendous  damage 
caused  by  the  earthquake.  Our  relations 
with  Romania  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving in  recent  years  and  a  generous 
response  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  time  of  special  need  will 
surely  add  impetus  to  this  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  House  and  the 


Senate  have  already  approved  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  12,  stating  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
assist  the  people  of  Romania  in  recover- 
ing from  this  disaster.  The  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  can  make  that  expres- 
sion of  intent  a  reality. 
The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5717 
A  bill  to  provide  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
assistance   to   the   victims  of   the  recent 
earthquakes  in  Romania 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chap- 
ter 9  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(as  amended)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Section: 

Sec.  495D.  Romanian  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

(a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that  prompt 
United  States  assistance  is  necessary  to  al- 
leviate the  human  suffering  arising  from 
recent  earthquakes  In  Romania,  authorizes 
the  President  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees 
and  other  needy  people  in  Romania. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  F*resident  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977.  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000,  which  amount  is  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Assistance  under  thL-  section  shall  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
general  authority  contained  in  section  491. 

(d)  Obligations  Incurred  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  against  other 
appropriations  or  accounts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  relief  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Romania  may  be 
charged  to  the  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  Section. 

(e)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry 
out  this  Section,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  transmit  re- 
ports to  the  Committees  ou  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  proRrammlng  and  obligation  of 
funds  under  this  Section. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be  Inter- 
preted as  endorsing  anv  measure  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  Romania  which  would 
suppress  human  rights  as  defined  in  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Eu- 
rope (Helsinki)  Pinal  Act  and  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  or  as 
constituting  a  precedent  for  or  commitment 
to  provide  United  States  development  as- 
sistance to  Romania,  and  the  Romanian 
government  shall  be  so  notified  when  aid  Is 
furnished  under  this  Section. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  oermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leeis- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  to  address  the  House 
for  60  minutes,  today,  and  also  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  60  minutes  each  on 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1977;  Thursday, 
March  31,  1977;  and  Monday,  April  4, 
1977;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  in 
each  instance. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:)    . 


Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Holt,  for  60  minutes,  April  4, 
1977. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  for  60  minutes,  April  4, 
1977. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  60  minutes, 
March  31.  1977. 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK,  f Or  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hyde,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Panetta)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ealdus,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

Mr.  Eraser,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printed  to  cost  $1,047. 

Mr.  Fish,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  during 
general  debate  today  on  H.R.  5045. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Marks. 
Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  QUAYLE. 

Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Abonor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Panetta)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
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Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in  ive  instances. 

Mr.  MiNXTA. 

Mr.  PuQUA  in  five  instanc^. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Bears  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  4ve  instances. 

Ms.  Dakar. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  GUDGER. 

Mr.  Pary  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Boccs. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  two  instinces. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Rancel. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Lederer. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  inst4nces. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


ADJOURNMENl 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  38  minute:  p.m.),  tra- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  30, 1977,  at  12  o'clock  lioon. 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule 
communications  were  takei 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 

1113.  A  letter  from  the 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
legislation  to  authorize  certain 
at  military  Installations  and 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Mayo 
trlct  of  Columbia,  transmlttln  ', 
proposed  legislation  to  revise 
estimating  the  annual  Federal 
the  District  of  Columbia  for 
services    and    sanitary    sewer 
nlshed  to  the  United  States;  to 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbii 

1116.  A  letter  from  the 
transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
6  U.S.C.  662(d);  to  the 
emment  Operations. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
of  the  Currency,  transmitting 
proposed  hew  records  system 
U.S.C.  562a(o);   to  the 
emment  Operations. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the 
eral    Energy    Administration, 
notice  of  proposed  changes  in 
ords  systems,  pursuant  to  6  Ui 
to  the  Committee  on 
tlons. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the 
transmitting  notice  of  three 
systems,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C 
Committee  on  Oovernment 

1119.  A  letter  from  the 
eral  of  the  United  States, 


CommH  tee 


Ooverni  tent 
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,  executive 

from  tlie 

as  follows: 


Secretary 
of  proposed 
sonstructlon 
other  pur- 
Ari^ied  Services, 
of  the  Dls- 
a  draft  of 
basis  for 
payment  to 
and  water 
i  ervlces    fur- 
he  Commlt- 


of  Labor, 

department's 

Information 

pursuant  to 

on  CJov- 


Comptroller 

notice  of  a 

pftrsuant  to  5 

on  Gov- 


Commlt  :ee 


Admin]  strator,  Fed- 

xansmlttlng 

irarlous  rec- 

.C.  652a(o); 

Opera- 


Attori  ley  General, 
exl!  ting  records 
S5i  a(o);  to  the 
Ope;  atlons. 
Comp  a'oUer 


Oen- 
trahsmlttlBg  a 


report  assessing  the  coordination  of  feder- 
ally assisted  areawlde  planning  activities  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  other  or- 
ganizations (GGD-77-24.  March  28,  1977): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's anntial  report  for  calendar  year 
1976.  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1973,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  recommend- 
ing future  action  with  respect  to  rallyard, 
shop,  and  dock  facilities  in  New  York,  pur- 
suant to  section  402(b)(1)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
(90  Stat.  140):  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  temporary  authorities 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  facilitate 
emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the  Impacts  of 
the  1976-77  drought  and  promote  water 
conservation:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leelslatlon  au- 
thorizing additional  anuroprlatlons  for  the 
prosecution  of  projects  In  certain  comnre- 
henslve  river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navleatlon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Snace  Administra- 
tion, transmlttine  a  list  of  pres'-nt  and  for- 
mer NASA  "emnloyees  who  have  filed  reports 
pertaining  to  their  NASA  and  aerospace-re- 
lated industry  employment  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  ouarter,  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  Public  Law  91-119,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
noloey- 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  nronosed  legislation  to 
further  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  to  Improve  the  Porelen  Service  per^on- 
nel  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  International  Rela- 
tions, and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Allocation  of  budget  totals  to  sub- 
committees for  fiscal  year  1977  (Rept.  No. 
95-128).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  446.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  433.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations  (Rept. 
No.  95-129).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  433.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
95-130).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Bankmg,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  HJi.  6294.  A  bUl 
to  amend  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  to  prohibit  abusive  practices  by  debt 
collectors:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95- 
131 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  Rouse  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  283.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  In- 


vestigations and  studies  to  be  coiiducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95- 
132).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  328.  Resolution  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investigations, 
studies,  oversight,  and  functions  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Conmilttee  on  Government 
Operations;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95- 
133).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  428.  Resolution  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  (Rept.  No.  95-134). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  434.  Resolution 
providing  additional  funds  for  expenses  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
in  connection  with  visits  to  the  United  States 
by  heads  of  states  and  other  foreign  digni- 
taries (Rept.  No.  95-135).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  436.  Resolution  to 
provide  for  the  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  concluding  the  business  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  former  Select  Committee  on 
Professional  Sports  (Rept.  No.  95-136).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  442.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
House  Information  Systems  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  provide 
for  the  development,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  Improvement  of  ongoing  computer  serv- 
ices for  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  investigation  of  additional  computer 
services  for  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
and  to  provide  computer  support  directly  to 
the  committees.  Members,  and  administra- 
tive offices  of  the  Ho-ase  of  Representatives 
(Rept.  No.  95-137).  Referred  to  the  Hoiae 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  alloca- 
tion of  budget  totals  to  subcommittees 
(Rept.  No.  95-138) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon.  H.R. 
3199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  provide  for  additional 
authorizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-139).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5675.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  public  moneys,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  5676.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  warning 
label  required  on  cigarette  packages,  extend 
such    warning   to  cigarette   advertisements, 
regulate  smoking  in  Federal  facilities  and  in 
facilities  serving  Interstate  common  carrier 
passengers,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce.   Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BR^NKLEY: 
HJt.  5677.  A  bill  to  reafllrm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  in  interstate  and 
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foreign  commerce:  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Conununicatlons  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  in  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Ms.  Mr- 
KtJLSKi,   and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 

H.R.  5678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  vmder 
medicare  and  medicaid:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GINN: 

H.R.  5679.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  In  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  5680.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr.. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Carb,  Mr.  Fobd  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Lagomarsino)  : 

H.R.  5681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
on  houses  or  apartments  for  portion  of  the 
real  estate  taxes  paid  or  incurred  by  their 
landlords;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.   KEYS    (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Bhodhead) : 
»^        H.R.  5682.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  ap- 
propriate participation  by  professional  regis- 
tered nurses  in  the  peer  review,  and  related 
activities  authorized  thereunder:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  LUJAN; 

H.R.  5683.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundary 
of  the  Cibola  National  Forest,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5684.  A  bill  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

H.R.  5685.  A  bill  to  provide  that  members 
of  all  commissions,  councils,  and  similar 
bodies  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment appointed  from  private  life  shall 
serve  without  any  remuneration  for  their 
services  other  than  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to  provide  early  retire- 
ment benefits  for  atomic  energy  security 
guards  and  ERDA  couriers:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del 
Clawson-,  Mr.  IcHORD,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  MXKVA,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 

MONTGOMERT,  Mr.  PUHSELL,  Mr.  NaT- 


CHER,  Mr.  Regtjla,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.   Runnels,   Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr. 
Meeds,    Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr.    Pepper, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Hyde, 
and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.R.  5687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  an  eval- 
uation of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  certain 
food  additives  and  to  permit  the  marketing 
of  saccharin  until  such  an  evaluation  can  be 
made  of  it;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MARTIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Steers,   Mr.  Trible,   Mr.   Quie,   Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  RuppE,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
GuDGER,    Mr.    Hansen,    Mr.    Bedell, 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  BtmoENER,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
H.R.   5688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
certain  food  additives  and  to  permit  the  mar- 
keting of  saccharin  until  such  an  evaluation 
can  be  made  of  it;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MEYNER: 
H.R.  5689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  parts  and  acces- 
sories used  on  local  transit  buses,  and  tires, 
inner  tubes,  and  tread  rubber  used  on  such 
buses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  5690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain 
excise  tax  refunds  paid  to  the  local  transit 
systems;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  5691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  the 
standard  for  regulation  of  food  additives 
found  to  Induce  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst)   (by  request) : 
H.R.  5692.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction  at  military  installations   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  Inauguration  Day  a 
legal  public  holiday:   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  5694.  A  bill  to  allow  nonprofessional 
employees  of  educational  Institutions  to  re- 
ceive soeclal  unemployment  assistance  dur- 
ing periods  between  academic  years  or  terms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H.R.  5695.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce:  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment    used    for    telephone    exchange 
service:  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings 
in  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  5696.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  In- 
creased   Job    protection    for    certain   civilian 
National  Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Bv  Mr.  RODINO: 
H  R.  .S697.  A  bill  to  amend  chanter  40.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  de- 


struction of  explosive  materials  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  where  it  Is  Impractical 
or  tmsafe  to  remove  the  materials  to  a  place 
of  storage  or  where  such  materials  cannot 
be  safely  stored;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5698.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  In- 
clude officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5699.  A  bill  to  amend  section  114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
the  killing,  assaulting,  or  Intimidating  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  performing  investigative, 
inspection,  or  law  enforcement  functions  a 
Federal  criminal  offense;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  5700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  19,  1947,  chapter  80,  section  3,  61  Stat. 
102,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  613)  to  permit  per 
capita  payments  from  excess  tribal  trust 
funds  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indian 
Tribes  In  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  (by  request)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Glick- 

MAN)  : 

H.R.  5701.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Kansas 
Delaware  Indians  to  share  In  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  act  of  December  26,  1969 
(83  Stat.  447,  453)  to  pay  Judgments  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket  Nos. 
72  and  298,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  <  for  himself, 
Mr.   Rogers,   Mr.  Fithian,  and  Mr. 

RiNALDO) : 

H.R.  5702.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Government  to  detect,  prose- 
cute, and  punish  fraudulent  activities  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  5703.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  district  courts  to  enter  any  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order,  denying  or  restricting,  as 
unconstitutional,  voluntary  prayer  in  any 
public  school;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  5704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  a  deduc- 
tible expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Conte)  : 

H.R.  5705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  kill  a  Small  Business  Administration 
employee  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

H.R.  5706.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  ac- 
tions against  operators  of  airports  and  to  ex- 
empt certain  aircraft  from  certain  noise 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  TSONGAS: 

H.R.  5707.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce:  to  g^ant  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  cer- 
tain findings  In  connection  with  Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers; 
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and  for  other  purposes:  to  th 
Interstate  and  Foreign 

By  Mr.  TSONOA8  (for 
Thompson)  : 
H.R.  5708.  A  bill  to  amen  I 
henslve   Employment   and   T 
1973  to  establish  an  OfBce  of 
ment  In  the  Department  of 
Ister  youth  programs  under 
for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for 

BEBLING,        Mr 

Vento.  and  Mr.  Weavi  r 

H.R.  5709.   A  bill  to  ameri 

Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  for      . 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEKURST 
HJl.    5710.   A   bill    to   es 
Advisory  Council  on  Social 
ing:  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for 

NAFORD,      Mr.      BLOUIN 

Burton.  Mr.  Dood, 
KiNONESS,  Mrs. 
BIER,  Mr.  Walker,  an  I 
H.  Wilson  of  Callfornfi 
H.R.  5711.  A  bUl  to  prohibit 
eral  funds  for  certain  actlvttl 
support  or  defeat  any  leglslat 
tlve  Issue  on  the  ballot  In  an] 
Commute  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  6712.   A  bin  to  amenc 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allov 
credit   against    the    indlvidua 
for  tuition  paid  for  the 
ondary    education    of 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H.R.  5713.  A  biil  to  amend 
Of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  . 
reporting  of  wages  by  employ*  rs 
tax  withholding  and  old-age. 
disability  insurance  purposes, 
purposes;    to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By    Mr.    AirCOIN    (for 
Price  and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.R.   5714.  A  bill  to  amenc 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  by 
Presidential   determination 
connection  with  trade  with 
public  of  China;  to  the  Commi 
Ing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5715.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  1974  to  permit  the   People 
China    to   participate    In   pr 
United  States  which  extend 

guarantees,  or  Investment  ^ - 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  BAPALIS: 
H.R.  6716.  A  bill  to  authorize 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certa 
interests  of  the  United  States 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain 
State  of  Florida;  to  the 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for 
Vanik,  Mrs.  Penwick, 
KowsKi,  and  Mr.  Whal 
H.R.  6717.  A  bill  to  provide 
rehabilitation   assistance  to 
the  recent  earthquake  in  . 
Committee  on  International 

By  Mrs.  BOGGS  (for  hp 
NOR.  Mr  Applecate.  Mr 

BAUCUS,   Mr,   BtTRLESON 

Dan  Daniel,  Mrs.  Penw 

ZEL,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 

Orasslet,  Mr.  Hall. 

Tennessee.  Mr.  Lundin 

ELL  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Richmond,      Mr. 

Stark.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr 

Mr.  Winn)  : 
H  R.  5718.  A  bill  to  provide 
the  Women's  Air  Forces  Serv 
their  service  to  their  country 
War  n  by  deeming  such  servic 
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active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  5719.  A  bin  to  provide  price  and  In- 
come protection  for  cotton  farmers  and  as- 
suro  consumers  plentiful  supplies  of  focd  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  5720.  A  bill   to  establish  a  research 
and  development  effort  resulting  in  the  com- 
mercialization of  native  latex  rubber;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technologj-. 

H.R.  5721.  A  bill  to  authorize  Instruction, 
research,  and  demonstrations  directly  and 
prlmamy  related  to  the  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, and  Improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, and  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Winn,   Mr.   Jenrette,   Mr. 
LaFalce,   and  Mr.   Mttrpht  of   New 
York) : 
HJl.  5722.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
establishment  of  a  coordinated  national  pro- 
gram related  to  climat«.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the    Committee  on   Science   and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself^  Mr.  Anntjnzio,  Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD,  Mr.  BxmLisoN  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Blottin,  Mr.  Cocrran  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  EiLBERc,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 

K.*MMEBSCHMIDT,      Mr.      HARRINGTON, 

Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Mc- 
Daoe,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
MtTRPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Pbeyer,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Zeteretti)  : 
H.R.  5723.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
persons  who  were  originally  appointed  as  SSI 
hearing  examiners  under  pre-1976  provisions 
of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
without  restriction  be  deemed  appointed  as 
administrative   law   Judges;    Jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abdnob,   Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Breattx,   Mr.  Brothill, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  MxmpRT  of 
nilnols,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    Sbiberling,     Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Stotds,  Mr.  Tucker, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H  R.  6724.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
persons   who  were   originally   appointed   as 
SSI  hearing  examiners  under  pre-1976  pro- 
visions of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  without  any  restriction  be  deemed  ap- 
pointed as  administrative  law  Judges;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 

himself,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Bedell, 

Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Market,  and  Mr. 

Bob  Wilson)  : 

H.R.  5725.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 

persons  who  were  originally  appointed  as  SSI 

hearing  examiners  under  pre-1976  provisions 

of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 

without  any  restriction  be  deemed  appointed 

as  administrative  law  Judges;  Jointly,  to  the 

Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  John 
L.  Bttrton.  Mr.  Captjto,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Kbebs,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lehman. 
and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 


H.R.  6726.  A  blH  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  insurance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor  children,  to  make  certain  other 
changes  so  that  benefits  for  husbands,  wid- 
owers, and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 
mothers,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined 
earnings  record  where  that  method  of  com- 
putation provides  a  higher  combined  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  PRrrcHARo,  Mr. 
PtmsELL,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Sawtex,  Mr. 
SoLARz.  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Steers, 
Mr.   Trailer,   Mr.   Vento,   and  Mr! 
Walcren)  : 
H.R.  6727.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor    children,     to    make     certain    other 
changes  so  that  benefits  for  husbands,  wid- 
owers, and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 
mothers,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined 
earnings  record  where  that  method  of  com- 
putation provides  a  higher  combined  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.   PENWICK    (for  herself,  Mr. 
Moppett,  Mr.  Macxtire,  and  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) : 
H.R.  5728.  A  blU  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be 
subject   to   adjustment   under   the   Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  or  subject  to  any  other 
automatic  adjustment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
H.R    5729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  group-term 
life  Insurance  purchased  for  employees;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R   5730.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  the 
delimiting  period  for  completing  programs 
of  education,  to  the  limit  of  entitlement,  for 
veterans  pursuing  such  programs  at  the  close 
of  such  period;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 

H.R.  5731.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of 
a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  cover- 
age of  services  provided  outside  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

H.R.  5733.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  no  pipeline 
company  engaged  In  the  transportation  of 
oil  may  transport  oil  through  Its  pipelines 
if  that  company  has  an  Interest  in  such  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5734.  A  bill  to  restore  and  to  promote 
competition  In  the  petroleum  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5736.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  MARKS: 
H.R.  5736.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits,  recip- 
ients of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, recipients  of  medicaid  benefits,  and 
recipients  oi  aid  or  assistance  under  the 
veterans'  benefit  programs  and  certain  other 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  v.'ill 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  benefits,  aid,  or 
assistance  reduced  because  of  increases  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MARTIN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Caputo,  and  Mr.  Carr)  : 
H.R.    5737.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
csrtain    food    additives   and    to    permit   the 
marketing  of  saccharin  until  such  an  eval- 
uation can  be  made  of  it;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstrite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  5738.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  in- 
creased  Job   protection    for   certain   civilian 
National   Guard  technicians,   and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Blanchard,   Mr.   Carney,   Mr.   Carr, 
Mr.     Drinan,     Mr.     Jenrette,     Mr. 
Meeds.  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York    Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mr.    Rose,    Mr.    Rotbal,    Mr.    Ryan, 
Mr.  ScHEtJER.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  5739.  A  bill  to  prohibit  State  and  local 
law  from  permitting  construction  which  in- 
terferes   with    sunlight    necessary    for    solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Finance    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.   Carr,  Mr. 
Corman,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.     Eilberg,     Mrs.    Fenwick,     Mr. 
Gephardt   Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford.  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas) : 
H.R.  5740.  A  bill  to  require  that  energy  con- 
sumption   analyses    be    prepared    and    con- 
sidered before  the  construction  or  renovation 
of  certain  Federal  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  nnd  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  : 
H.R.  5741.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Coordinating 
CouncU  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellnauency 
Prevention  to  organize  and  convene  a  na- 
tional conference  on  learning  disabilities  and 
Juvenile  delinouency.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
S*tterfield,         RTr.      Preyer,      Mr. 
ScHEtTER,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.    Ott'N^ser,    Mr.    Walgren,    Mr. 
Carter,     Mr.     Broyhill,     and     Mr. 

SKtTBITZ)  : 

H.R.  5742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Siibstances  Act  to  extend  for  3  fls'rial  years 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  under 
that  act  for  the  expenses  of  the  Deoartment 
of  Justice  in  carrying  out  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Hannaforo,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Pease. 
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Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Steers, 
Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
HJl.  5743.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (Cv/mmonly  known 
as  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  to  per- 
mit awards  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and 
other   expenses  for   public  participation   in 
Federal  agency  proceedings,   and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stanton,   Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.   An- 
derson  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Cornwell, 
Mr.    Ertel,    Mr.    Hollenbeck,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  ScHETJFR,  Mr.  Solarz,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
H.R.   5744.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  mod- 
ernization of  manufacturing  plants  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  Investment  credit  for 
machinery  placed  In  service  in  e:<isting  man- 
ufacturing plants  or  in  nearby  plants;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hammer  SCHMIDT,    Mr.    Harkin,    Mr. 
Krueger,  and  Mr.  Bowen)  : 
H.R.  5745.  A  bill  to  strengthen  VS.  agri- 
cultural   research   and   research   education, 
to  improve  the  policy  formulation  and  coor- 
dination for  agricultural  research  and  edu- 
cation activities,  and  for  other'purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  5746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  to  increase  the  minimum  dUtribu- 
tlons  under  title  II  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (by  request) : 
HJl.   5747.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

H.R.  5748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  consecutive  terms  of  office  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.J.   Res.   361.   Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  th^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MEYNER: 
H.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlTe 
the   President   to   proclaim   the   last   Friday 
of  April  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  \nKVA: 
H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resohition  designating 
the   week   beginning  June    19,   1977,  as  Na- 
tional Food  Service  Employees  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  PANETTA: 
H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9  of  each  year  as  Bataan-Corregldor 
Day;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown    of    California,    Mr.    Carter, 
Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Duncan   of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.   Ertel,  Mr.   Fisher,   Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Magthre, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  and   request   the   President   to   proclaim 
the  second  week   in   April  of  each  year  as 
National   Medical   Laboratory   Week;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
Oi  April  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day;  to 
the  Committee  ou  Post,  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  180.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  inter  a 
Vietnam  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  Cem- 
etery; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harkin) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  181.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable  allocation  of 
access  to  Federal  rivers  for  white  water 
travel;  jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  (for  himself, 
Mr.   SiSK,   Mr.   Moore,   Mr.   Rodlno, 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip    Burton,     Mr.     Brodread,     Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.    Buhgeneb,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lttn- 
DiNE,    Mr.    Pickle,    Mr.    Simon,   Mr. 
Price,   Mr.  Pepper,   Mr.   Vento,  Mr. 
Dodd,  and  Mr.  Rarall)  : 
H.    Con   Res.    182.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Black  Amer- 
icans  in   Congress";    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr,  BRECKINRIDGE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.    Con.    Res.    183.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Black  Amer- 
icans  in   Congress";    to   the   Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.   Collins 
of  Illinois,   Mr.   Conyebs,   Mr.   Del- 
lums,     Mr.    Diggs,    Mr.    PAtJNTBOT. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Miss    Jordan,    Mr.    Metcalfe,     Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.    Fuqua,    Mr. 
Lehman,    Mr.    Richmond,   and   Mr. 
Bingham)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   184.   Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Black  Ameri- 
cans   in    Congress";    to    the    Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  and  Mr.  Rose)  : 
H.  Res.  446.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  ban  on  saccharin 
should  take  effect  without  prior  congres- 
sional approval;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

Smith  of  Nebraska) : 

H.  Res.  447.  Resolution  to  Insure  that  the 

quality   and   quantity  of  free  broadcasting 

service  not  be  Impaired;   to  the  Committee 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

68.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  nilnols,  relative 
to  Federal  Impact  school -aid  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

69.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  raising  the  160- 
acre  limitation  on  lands  under  single  owner- 
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ship   which   may  be   Irrigated 
reclamation  projects  to  reflec ; 
matic  and  soil  conditions:  to 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


tie 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  REi  kDLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  3iXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  in:  roduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  follows  : 


The  Senate  met  at  4  pjn 
piration  of  the  recess,  and 
order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Alle^ 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


V  as 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered 
prayer: 


We  come  to  Thee,  our 
vesper  hour  asking  for  a 
energy  and  an  increase  in 
As  we  undertake  the 
of  the  day's  duties,  we 
the  high  privilege  of  serving 
Capitol.  May  we  comport 
persons  who  walk  and  work 
Forbid  that  we  should   w 
moments,  neglect  timely 
or  fail  in  any  clear  duty, 
ful  of  the  Apostle's 
are  called  to  serve  "•  • 
service  as  men-pleasers : 
ness  of  heart,  fearing  God: 
ever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as 
and  not  unto  men."  (Col.  3 :  2 
us  at  the  close  of  this  day  a1 
ourselves,  at  peace  with  our 
and  at  peace  with  Thee 


Fa  ;her. 


Kesp 
exhortat  on 
mt 
bul 
tnd 


Am<  n, 


APPOINTMENT   OP 
DENT  PRO 


OFFICER 


The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  please  read  a 
to  the  Senate  from  the 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland) 

The  legislative  clerk  read 
ing  letter : 

U.8 
Prbstdent  pro 
Washington,  B.C., 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  froiji 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  .. 
AixEK.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
my  absence. 

James  O. 
President 


H(n 


pi  0  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  too  c  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  temp  ire. 


THE  JOURNAL 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 


Mr 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous 

Journal  of  the  proceeding- 
March  28,  1977,  be  approved., 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENX* 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 


ELECTION  REPOEM 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
the  President  of  the  United 
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from  Federal 
varying  cU- 
Commlttee 


By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  6749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Colleen 
Kerr,  Matthew  Philip  Kerr,   Daniel  Robert 
Kerr,  Michael  Domenlc  Kerr,  David  Charles 
Kerr,  and  James  Kennedy  Kerr,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  5750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hardy 
King  and  Herbert  Ravenel,  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.   5751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Day's 
Sportswear,  Inc.,  and  Roffe-Rene,  Inc.,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  5752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Frank 
Vallejo  and  Dr.  l>uz  Vallejo;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  5753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Nedlog 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


March  29,  1077 
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SENATE— rwcsrfai^,  March  29, 1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21, 1977) 


at  the 
renewal  of  our 
strength, 
legisliitive  period 
thai  k  Thee  for 
rhee  in  this 
( urselves  as 
with  Thee, 
aite  preciovis 
oqportimities, 
us  mind- 
that  we 
with  eye- 
in  single' 
whatso- 
;o  the  Lord, 
,23.)  Bring 
peace  with 
fellow  men, 


on  the  ex-     mitted  a  message  to  Congress  with  cer- 
called  to     tain  recommendations  on  election  re- 
a  Senator     form,  including  a  recommendation  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
eliminate  the  electoral  college  and  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  the  President  by 
Revertnd  Edward     PoPular  vote.  He  also  asked  that  Con- 
tje  following     firress  consider  public  financing  by  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns, and  proposed  a  so-called  system 
of    instant    voter    registration,    among 
other  proposals. 

At  the  time  that  message  was  sent  to 
Congress,  I  stated  that  I  had  long  been 
a  supporter  of  the  popular  election  of 
the  President,  and  that  I  would  support, 
in  this  Congress,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college. 

I  will  not  support  the  public  financ- 
ing of  congressional  races.  I  think  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  Government  to 
finance  the  process  by  which  we  select 
the  Government.  For  that  reason,  among 
others,  I  opposed  the  proposal  to  provide 
public  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns; and  I  will  oppose  such  a  pro- 
posal as  it  relates  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

On  the  matter  of  other  electoral  re- 
form, I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  a 
national  disgrace — a  national  tragedy, 
at  least — that  such  a  small  percentage 
of  eligible  voters  actually  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  I  have  long  felt  that  we 
should  find  ways  to  improve  upon  that 
percentage — to  bring  America  closer  to 
the  percentage  participation  of  other 
democracies  aroimd  the  world. 

We  must  enhance  and  improve  the 
level  of  public  participation  in  the  great 
decisionmaking  processes,  which  are  the 
essence  to  a  democracy. 

I  have  in  the  past  suggested  such 
proposals  as:  The  Federal  registration  of 
voters;  a  uniform  registration  system;  a 
uniform  voter  registration  card;  and 
other  procedures  to  make  voting  more 
convenient,  such  as  keeping  the  polls 
open  for  a  full  24  hours  on  election  day 
or,  perhaps,  making  election  day  a  na- 
tional holiday.  Such  measures  would  ac- 
commodate those  who  work  night  shifts 
or  who  find  it  otherwise  inconvenient  to 
vote  at  a  given  time.  In  other  words, 
there  are  many  reasonable  proposals  to 
improve  the  percentage  of  our  citizens 
who  participate  in  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  so- 
pro  tem-    called  instant  voter  registration— which 
so  ordered,     is   a   voter  presenting   himself   at   the 
polling  place  and  on  meager  identifica- 
tion  securing   permission   to   vote   im- 
mediately— I    feel    there    is    so    much 
recently,    propensity  for  fraud,  so  much  risk  and 
States  sub-    danger  of  abuse  to  the  electoral  system, 


ACTII  G  PRESI- 
TEMPCRE 


The 
:.ion 
pro 

the  follow- 


coir  munlcation 
Pr  jsident 


Sena-  t, 


TE  LfPORE, 

Afar  ^h  29. 1977. 


the  Senate 

James  B. 

of  Alabama, 

i  !halr  during 


EaS  rLAKD, 


Mr.  Presl- 

conseht  that  the 

)f  Monday, 


that  such  a  proposal  would  not  be  a  wise 
step  and  is  incautious  to  consider.  Per- 
haps some  way  can  be  found  to  cure  the 
deficiencies  that  I  fear,  perhaps  not. 
While  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  sup- 
port electoral  reform,  I  have  serious  con- 
cern and  great  reservations  about  tho 
so-called  instant  registration  and  voting 
proposals  contained  in  the  President's 
message. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  requirement  for  my  time  and 
no  other  requests,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  majority  leader  desire 
further  recognition? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Nine  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  ON  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  the  continuing 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  351)  be  held  at  the 
desk  pending  further  disposition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Robert  S.  Strauss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  of  Mr.  Strauss  will 
be  stated. 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  S.  Strauss,  of 
Texas,  to  be  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  I  think,  merits  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  mv  purpose 
to  undertake  to  defeat  the  confirmation 
of  Robert  Strauss  for  trade  negotiator.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  has  many 
qualities  that  will  make  him  a  good 
negotiator. 

I  shall  review  some  facts  concerning 
an  illegal  corporate  contribution  to  tlie 
Democratic  National  Committee  while  he 
was  treasurer  that  is  so  serious  that  I 
call  upon  the  majority  leader,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  I  call  upon 
President  Carter,  as  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  remaining  $42,500  of  corporate 
funds  still  in  the  committee's  hands  be 
returned  before  a  commission  is  issued  to 
Robert  Strauss  to  be  the  special  repre- 
sentative for  trade  negotiations.  It  is  of 
those  facts  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

A  number  of  public  oflQcials  and  candi- 
dates discover  sometimes  to  their  sur- 
prise— often  usually,  and  usually  that  is 
the  case — that  their  committees  have  re- 
ceived unlawful  corporate  contributions, 
and  the  candidate  and  the  committee  did 
not  know  of  them  at  the  time. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
now  speaking,  was  informed  2  years  after 
my  election  that  a  check  for  $5,000  re- 
ceived by  my  committee  was,  in  fact,  cor- 
porate funds  from  the  Ashland  Oil  Co., 
at  Ashland,  Ky. 

When  the  facts  were  established  the 
money  was  returned  by  the  Citizens  for 
Curtis  Committee,  evei-y  dollar  of  it. 

About  that  time  I  read  in  the  papers 
that  Robert  Strauss,  as  treasurer  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  had 
received  $50,000.  Those  receipts  were,  I 
believe,  in  1970  or  1971. 

The  money  was  not  relumed.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  who  found  themselves 
in  an  embarrassing  situation,  as  I  did, 
had  returned  the  money.  I  would  not 
have  permitted  my  committee  to  accept 
It  had  I  known  it.  I  have  championed  the 
cause  of  private  enterprise  enough  so 
that  I  can  raise  all  the  campaign  funds 
I  need  without  taking  a  nickel  of  tainted 
money.  So  I  am  not  too  critical  of  some- 
one who  gets  caught  in  a  web  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  I  raise 
the  question  today  why  is  that  money 
not  returned?  I  suggest  it  be  returned 
before  they  send  this  gentleman  to  be 
our  negotiator. 

Now,  it  was  not  returned.  A  suit  had 
to  be  filed,  and  was  filed,  in  the  Western 
District  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May  16,  1975.  There 
were  many  defendants.  A  stipulation  of 
settlement  was  made  in  reference  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1976,  and  that  is  an  astounding 
arrangement.  It  provided  that  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  should  return 
$7,500  to  the  stockholders  of  Ashland 
Oil,  and  give  a  note  for  $42,500. 

What  do  you  suppose  were  the  provi- 
sions of  the  note?  Due  in  7  years.  What 
do  you  suppose  the  rate  of  interest  was? 
No  interest. 

If  that  in  itself  is  not  a  contribution 
then  I  do  not  know  what  is  one.  How 
many  guarantors  or  endorsers  were  on 
the  note?  None.  The  note  was  signed  by 
one  man,  S.  Lee  Kling,  finance  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  note  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  note  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Note:   $42,500.00 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  19.  1976. 
For  valuable  consideration,  Oie  receipt  and 
sufficiency  of  which  Is  hereby  acknowledged 
by  the  undersigned,  the  xinderslgned  prom- 
ises to  pay  Ashland  Oil,  Inc..  a  Kentucky  cor- 
poraiion.  the  principal  sum  of  Forty-Two 
Tho-iisand  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  which 
amount  shall  be  pajafcle  without  interest  at 
the  principal  offices  of  the  Payee  lu  Ashland, 
Kentucky,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the 
Payee  may  designate,  on  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  date  hereof. 

Democratic  National  Committee, 
S.  Lee  Kling,  Finance  Chairman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  think  of  it,  here 
this  wealthy,  powerful  national  political 
party  being  extended  credit  for  7  years 
without  interest.  How  do  you  make  a 
contribution  more  openly  than  that? 

Why  does  not  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  return  all  of  this  money  to 
the  stockholders?  Why  should  they  be 
singled  out  for  treatment  better  than 
anybody  else?  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
the  Democratic  Party  could  pay  it  if  they 
wanted  to.  They  are  rich.  Just  in  the  last 
few  weeks  we  are  told  they  received  $11 
million  from  the  unions  for  the  last  cam- 
paign. They  al.so  have  their  hand  in  the 
public  till,  $21.8  million  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  the  last  campaign.  Anyone 
knowledgeable  about  politics  knows 
there  are  rich  Republicans. 

They  could  pay  th's  money ;  they  could 
raise  it  in  one-half  day.  Why  do  tbev 
not  do  it?  How  long  are  we  goinp  to  go 
on  here  with  a  double  standard?  There- 
fore. I  call  upon  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  to  demand  that  this  be  repaid 
before  a  commission  i.s  issued,  and  T  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  head  of  the  Democratic  Partv,  to 
insist  thqt  this  be  repaid  before  he  issues 
a  commission. 

It  is  not  a  Question  of  leeality.  It  is  a 
question  of  morals.  Oh,  ma^be  vou  could 
quarrel  a  long  time  about  that  note,  and 
whether  it  constituted  a  further  gift  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  was  for  7  per- 
cent without  interest,  no  endorsers  or 
guarantors. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  story, 
too.  For  some  time  after  this  illegal  con- 
tribution the  statute  of  limitations  for 
offenses  of  this  kind  was  5  years. 

This  Senate  passed  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1974.  It  went  over 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
there  it  had  the  tender  loving  care  of  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  one  Con- 
gressman Wayne  Hays,  and  when  it 
came  out  of  that  committee  and  passed 
through  the  channels  and  became  law, 
the  statute  of  limitations  was  3  years — 
saved  by  the  bell. 

Here  are  some  news  items  that  refresh 
our  memory  of  what  took  place.  I  read 
from  the  January  10,  1975,  copy  of  the 
Washington  Post  an  article  by  Robert 
Shogan  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times : 

Democratic  National  Committee  Chairman 
Robert  S.  Strauss  says  he  may  have  un- 
knowingly conunltted  a  "technical"  viola- 
tion of  the  federal  law  on  reporting  political 
contributions  when  he  was  party  treasurer 
m  1970  and  1971. 

The  Watergate  special  prosecutor's  office 
Is  known  to  be  pursuing  an  investigation  into 


the  case,  and  into  other  possible  violations 
of  disclosure  statutes  by  political  figures. 

"I  thought  It  was  legal  at  the  time." 
Strauss  said  of  his  handling  of  two  cash  con- 
tributions totaling  150,000  arranged  by  top 
executives  of  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  of  Kentucky. 

Strauss  said  he  reported  the  money  as 
"miscellaneous"  contributioas,  rather  than 
listing  the  speciflc  amoviuts  and  names  of 
donors  as  the  law  required  for  gifts  of  more 
than  $100.  He  did  so,  he  said,  because  he  felt 
that  Ashland  officials  didn't  want  the  Nixon 
administration  to  know  of  the  contribution. 

He  should  be  glad  he  is  not  a  Republi- 
can. He  would  never  have  received  such 
tender  loving  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  10,  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10.  1976] 

Strauss  Admits  Possible  Slip 

(By  Robert  Shogan) 

Democratic  National  Committee  Chairman 
Robert  S.  Strauss  says  he  may  have  xuiknow- 
Ingiy  committed  a  "technical"  violation  of 
the  federal  law  on  reporting  political  con- 
tributions when  he  was  party  treasurer  in 
1970  and  1971. 

The  Watergate  special  prosecutor's  office 
is  known  to  be  pursuing  an  Investigation 
into  the  case,  and  into  other  possible  viola- 
tions of  dlsclosiu-e  statutes  by  political 
figures. 

"I  thought  it  was  legal  at  the  time," 
Strauss  said  of  his  handling  of  two  cash 
contributions  totaling  $50,000  arranged  by 
top  executives  of  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  of 
Kentucky. 

Strauss  said  he  reported  the  money  as 
"miscellaneous"  contributions,  rather  than 
listing  the  specific  amounts  and  names  of 
donors  as  the  law  required  for  gifts  of  more 
than  $100.  He  did  so.  he  said,  because  he 
felt  that  Ashland  officials  didn't  want  the 
Nixon  administration  to  know  of  the  con- 
tribution. 

The  transaction  first  came  to  light  last 
week  when  Ashland  OU  pleaded  guilty  In 
federal  court  here  to  charges  of  making  Il- 
legal corporate  contributions  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  through  Strauss, 
and  to  politicians  In  both  parties. 

Strauss  was  not  charged  in  these  cases. 
And  he  said  he  was  led  to  belle%-e  that  the 
money  came  from  individual  executives, 
which  would  have  been  legal,  rather  than 
from  the  company  itself,  which  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

"It  was  clearly  represented  to  me  as  In- 
dividual contributions,"  Strauss  said.  "I 
couldn't  do  anything  for  Ashland  Oil,  and 
they  never  asked  me  to  do  anything." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  I  read  from 
March  20,  1975.  of  the  Wasliington  Post: 

The  Watergate  special  prosecutor's  office 
has  asked  the  Justice  Department  for  an 
advisory  opinion  that  could  decide  the  out- 
come of  the  current  Investigation  involving 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Robert  S. 
Strauss,  It  was  learned. 

Strauss  has  been  under  investigation  for 
his  handling  of  an  Ulegal  $50,000  contribu- 
tion from  Ashland  Oil  Co.  whUe  be  was 
Democratic  Party  treasurer  in  1970  and  1971. 

Instead  of  reporting  the  names  of  the 
donors,  as  required  by  federal  law,  Strauss 
said  he  listed  the  money  as  miscellaneous 
contributions.  He  has  conceded  this  might 
have  been  an  unintentional  technical  viola- 
tion of  the  reporting  requirements,  which 
were  part  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1925. 

A  spokesman  for  the  special  prosecutor's 
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office  would  say  only  that 
partment  has  been  asked  its  vl^w 
the  statute  of  limitations   In 
was  shortened  from  five  years 
result  of  federal  campaign  refot°m 
passed  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unafilmous 
sent  that  the  full  article 
ington  Post  of  March  20, 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Ifar.  20,  1975] 
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The  Watergate  special  prosncutor' 
has  asked  the  Justice  Departm(  nt 
visory  opinion  that  could   de<  Ide 
come  of  the  current  investigat  1 
Democratic    National    Chalrmnp 
Strauss,  It  was  learned. 

Strauss  has  been  under  Invistl 
his  handling  of  an  illegal  $50 
tlon  from  Ashland  Oil  Co.  while 
ocratlo  Party  treasurer  in  1970 

Instead   of   reporting   the 
donors,  as  required  by  federal 
said  he  listed  the  money  as 
contributions.  He  has  concedeh 
have  been  an  unintentional  tei  hnlcal 
tlon  o;  the  reporting  requlrei  lents 
were  part  of  the  Federal  Corr 
Act  of  1925. 

A  spokesman  for  the  special 
office  would  say  only  that  th« 
partment  has  been  asked  its  vie  v^ 
Che  statute  of  limitations  in  th« 
shortened  from  five  years  to 
of  federal  campaign  reform  legislation 
last  year. 

The  spokesman  did  not  mention 
ciflc  case  under  investigation 
for  its  inquiry  to  the  Justice 
But  the  legal  question  raised  clearly 
the  case  in  which  Strauss  was 

If  the  statute  of  limitatloni 
porting  requirement  of  the  old 
be  only  three  years,  Strauss  wt>uld 
immune  from  prosecution  for 
he  might  have  committed  in 
Strauss  has  told  the  Los  Angel 
his  lawyers  had  advised  him 
case. 

But  the  matter  is  not  a 
1925  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Repeal   did  not  eliminate 
prior   violations  of   the  old 
remained  subject  to  prosecution 
period  of  limitations  ran  out. 

Then  last  year  Congress   enacted 
campaign  reform  law.  One  of 
little  noted  at  the  time  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  for 
campaign  law  violations  to 
applied  the  new  limit 

Though    the    reporting 
Strauss  may  have  violated  wen 
cally  listed  in  the  amendment 
yers  are  understood  to  have 
intent  of  Congress  was  to 
to  three  years.  Other  legal  authorities, 
ever,  believe  the  limit  still 
years. 

It  was  to  help  resolve  this  dls] 
prosecutor's  office  has  sought 
the  Justice  Department.  Thoug  i 
prosecutor  would  not  necessarl  ly 
by   the  department's   view,    a 
opinion  between  the  two 
cles  would  probably  create 
attempt  to  prosecute  violations 
law. 
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Today  Strauss  is  expected  to  ask  the  DNCs 
Executive  Committee  whether  he  should  re- 
turn the  $50,000  Illegal  contribution  to  Ash- 
land Oil.  Some  illegal  contributions  receive:! 
from  corporations  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Re-Election  of  the  President  were  returned 
by  the  Nixon  campaign  organization. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
some  interesting  information  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  25,  1975. 

I  read  part  of  it : 

Informed  sources  confirmed,  that  the 
prosecutor's  office  has  called  off  its  fund- 
raising  probes  in  at  least  these  two  areas  bs- 
caus«  it  would  have  been  all  but  impossible 
to  bring  charges  against  either  of  the  men 
under  a  new,  shorter,  statute  of  limitations 
included  In  the  campaign  reform  bill  at  the 
reported  insistence  of  two  powerful  House 
Democrats,  Reps.  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio  and 
Rep.  Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

In  separate  interviews,  Strauss  and  Burton 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Democrats  to  "shield"  anyone 
from  prosecution  through  legislation  that,  in 
effect,  changed  the  rules  under  which  fed- 
eral prosecutors  could  bring  charges  of  il- 
legal campaign  fund-raising  activity. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  while  the  Chair  obtains 
order  in  the  Chamber.  Members  will 
please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  CURTIS  (continuing) : 

Before  the  new  campaign  law — called  by 
supporters  a  means  to  limit  the  role  of  "big 
money"  in  federal  elections — the  statute  of 
limitations  for  prosecution  of  campaign 
spending  violations  had  been  five  years.  But 
a  new  provision,  passed  last  year,  cuts  the 
statute  of  limitations  to  three  years  and 
applies  It  retroactively. 

Thus  the  current  law  says.  "No  person 
shall  be  prosecuted,  tried  or  punished  for  r.n 
violation  (of  the  fact)  unless  the  Indictment 
Is  found,  or  the  Information  Is  instituted 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
violations." 

"When  the  new  law  toDk  effect,  Jan.  1, 
1975,"  one  source  said  "the  prosecutor's  office 
immediately  lost  all  of  1970  and  1971" — the 
periods  in  which  Strauss  and  Mills  allsgodly 
were  engaged  In  their  separate  fund-raising 
activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  April  25,  1975,  and  also  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  26,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  25,  1975] 

Strauss.  Mills  Investigations  Dropped: 

Time   Runs   Out   on   Probes 

(By  Frank  Van  Riper) 

The  Watergate  special  prosecutor,  frus- 
trated by  a  little-noticed  amendment  to  the 
new  federal  campaign  reform  law,  has  aban- 
doned plans  to  prosecute  Democratic  Na- 
tional Chairman  Robert  Strauss  for  alleged 
fund-raising  violations  and  has  called  off  a 
related  prot)e  into  the  political  fund-raising 
of  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  D-Ark.,  it  has  been 
learned. 

Until  recently,  Strauss  had  been  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  special  prosecutor's  cam- 
paign finances  task  force  in  connection  with 
a  $50,000  cash  contribution  to  the  party  from 
Ashland  Oil,  Inc.  for  the  1972  presidential 
campaign. 

Mills,  formerly  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  reportedly  had 
been  under  Investigation  for  his  fund-rais- 
ing activities  before  and  during  his  unsuc- 


cessful try  for  the  1972  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Informer  sources  confirmed  that  the  prose- 
cutor's office  has  called  off  its  fund-raising 
probes  in  at  least  these  two  areas  because  it 
would  have  been  all  but  Impossible  to  bring 
charges  against  either  of  the  men  under  a 
new,  shorter,  statute  of  limitations  Included 
in  the  campaign  reform  bill  at  the  reported 
insistence  of  two  powerful  House  Democrats, 
Reps.  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio  and  Rep.  Philip 
Burton  of  California. 

In  separate  interviews,  Strauss  and  Burton 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Democrats  to  "shield"  anyone 
from  prosecution  through  legislation  that,  in 
effect,  changes  the  rules  under  which  federal 
prosecutors  could  bring  charges  of  Illegal 
campaign  fund-raising  activity. 

Before  the  new  campaign  law — called  by 
supporters  a  means  to  limit  the  role  of  "big 
money"  in  federal  elections — the  statute  of 
limitations  for  prosecution  of  campaign 
spending  violations  iiad  been  Ave  years.  But 
a  new  provision,  p^sed  last  year,  cuts  the 
statute  of  limitations  to  three  years  and  ap- 
plies it  retroactively. 

Thus  the  current  law  says,  "No  person 
shall  be  prosecuted,  tried  or  punished  for 
an  violation  (of  the  fact)  unless  the  indict- 
ment is  found,  or  the  information  is  insti- 
tuted within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  violations." 

"When  the  new  law  took  effect,  Jan.  1, 
1975,"  one  source  said  "the  nroseoutor's  of- 
fice immediately  lost  all  of  1970  and  1971" — 
the  periods  in  which  Strauss  and  Mills  al- 
legedly were  engaged  in  their  separate  fund- 
raising  activities. 

Had  the  old  statute  of  limitations  not  been 
changed,  it  was  said,  "There  is  no  question" 
that  charges  would  have  been  brought 
against  Strauss  and  the  active  investigation 
of  Mills  would  have  continued. 

As  he  has  several  times  in  the  past,  Strauss 
acknowledged  yesterday  that  he  accepted  the 
$50,000  from  Ashland.  But  he  insisted  that 
he  regarded  the  money — made  in  two  cash 
payments — as  a  "personal"  gift  from  Ashland 
President  Orln  Atkins  and  not  as  an  tllsgal 
corporate  contribution. 

Last  Dec.  30^-or  two  days  before  the  new 
campaign  law  took  effect — the  Kentucky- 
based  oil  firm  pleaded  guilty  in  federal  court 
here  to  five  counts  of  making  illegal  cam- 
paign contributions  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  as  well  as  to  prominent 
individual  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Both 
the  firm  and  Atkins  had  been  fined  the 
previous  year  for  a  separate  Illegal  gift  of 
$100,000  to  the  Nixon  re-election  campaign. 
Mills'  fund-raising  activity  was  believed 
to  have  occurred  In  1971  as  he  preoared  to 
launch  his  presidential  campaign.  His  trou- 
bles began  almost  immediately,  with  a  dis- 
mal showing  in  the  March  7,  1972.  New 
Hampshire  primary,  in  which  he  managed 
to  pull  only  4.1%  of  the  total.  In  eight 
other  contests  in  which  his  name  was  en- 
tered, the  Arkansas  lav/maker  did  equally 
badly.  For  his  trouble  Mills  garnered  a  total 
of  only  33,875  votes. 

In  reports  filed  v/ith  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office,  Mills  said  he  spent  approximately 
$469,580  during  bis  campaign. 

Sources  said  the  federal  probe  of  Mills' 
presidential  campaign  fund-raising  already 
had  been  slowed  considerably  by  the  law- 
maker's hospitalization  late  last  year  for 
alcoholism  followlnR  his  public  activities 
with  a  striptease  dancer.  Mills,  who  has  not 
appeared  on  Capitol  Hill  since  the  episode. 
Is  now  in  Florida. 

One  source  close  to  the  Mills  probe  said 
that  federal  Investigators  wanted  to  speak 
with  Mills  in  late  1974,  but  that  their  plana 
were  frustrated  when  Mills  checked  into 
Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center. 

Strauss  denied  that  he  ever  had  any  dis- 
cussions with  Hays,  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  on  cutting  back 
the   statute   of  limitations    in    the   reform 
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bill.  "I  never  even  knew  It  was  In  there," 
Strauss  said. 

Burton,  however,  said  that  he  was  the 
one  who  first  suggested  to  Hays  that  the 
statute  be  altered — but  only,  Burton  said, 
to  tailor  the  statute  of  limitations  to  the 
particular  federal  office  Involved. 

The  dropping  of  the  probes  of  Strauss 
and  Mills  sparked  some  Republican  grum- 
bling on  Capitol  Hill. 

One  Republican  source,  who  attended 
markup  sessions  of  the  reform  bill — In  which 
Hays  allegedly  "ramrodded  the  statute  pro- 
vision through,"  groused  that  "it  always 
ticked  us  off  that  Nixon  and  his  crew  would 
subvert  the  law  and  then  cover  It  up,  while 
the  Democrats  simply  rewrote  the  law." 

The  Watergate  prosecutor's  office,  now  un- 
der Special  Prosecutor  Henry  Ruth,  report- 
edly had  no  say  in  the  drafting  of  the  re- 
form measure  and  was  "taken  completely 
by  surprise"  by  the  abbreviated  statute  of 
limitations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1975] 

Strauss  Case  Held  Unlikely  Due  to  Time 

The  Watergate  special  prosecutor's  investi- 
gation Into  an  alleged  campaign  reporting 
violation  by  Democratic  National  Committee 
Chairman  Robert  S.  Strauss  apparently  has 
been  short-circuited  by  a  provision  of  the 
new  federal  campaign  law  shortening  the 
time  during  which  charges  can  be  brought. 

A  spokesman  for  the  special  prosecutor's 
office  declined  to  discuss  specific  cases  but 
said  that  investigations  of  1972  cases  are  con- 
tinuing. 

Strauss  has  said  publicly  that  he  may  have 
committed  a  "technical"  violation  of  the  fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  In  1970  and  1971, 
when  he  was  party  treasurer,  by  failing  to 
report  the  names  of  donors  who  gave  two 
cash  contributions  totaling  $50,000. 

Strauss  said  the  dunatlons,  arranged  by 
top  executives  of  Ashland  Oil  Inc.  of  Ken- 
tucky, were  represented  to  him  as  being  from 
Individuals.  The  oil  company  has  admitted 
in  court  that  the  contributions  were  an  Il- 
legal corporate  gift. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  Which  was  In 
force  at  the  time,  required  the  listing  of 
names  and  addresses  of  donors  who  con- 
tributed more  than  $100.  Strauss  listed  the 
contributions  as  "miscellaneous." 

The  new  federal  law  that  went  into  effect 
Jan.  1,  however,  shortened  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  campaign  violations  from  five 
to  three  years  and  applied  the  shorter  time 
span  retroactively. 

The  special  prosecutor's  office  originally 
maintained  the  shorter  statute  of  limitations 
did  not  apply  to  the  reporting  provisions  of 
the  old  law,  but  it  asked  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  an  opinion  on  the  scope  of  the  new 
law. 

Although  the  department  has  not  given  a 
formal  answer  yet,  the  special  prosecutor's 
office  expects  to  be  told  that  the  shorter  time 
for  prosecution  also  applies  to  the  reporting 
provisions  of  the  old  law — thereby  foreclos- 
ing any  prosecution  of  Strau.ss,  if  warranted, 
because  the  alleged  violations  occurred  In 
1970  and  1971. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
here  charging  any  collusion  between 
Robert  Strauss,  his  lawyers,  or  his 
friends  with  Wayne  Hays  and  Phillip 
Burton  that  changed  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations. I  am  not  here  to  debate  the 
legality  of  this  whole  transaction.  I  am 
here  to  point  out  the  morals  of  it.  And  I 
ask  the  question,  why  do  they  not  re- 
turn the  money  today?  This  rich  party 
that  was  helped  in  the  last  campaign  by 
the  unions  $11  million,  that  received 
over  $21  million  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  their  campaign,   that  has  all 


these  rich  individuals,  why  do  they  not 
get  together  on  the  telephone  and  raise 
this  money  and  pay  it  back? 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  call  on  two 
important  leaders  of  that  party  that 
this  be  done.  I  call  upon  the  majority 
leader  of  this  Senate  to  insist  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  that  this  be  done,  and  I 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  see  that  that  money  is  returned. 
There  are  people  who  can  ask  ques- 
tions. What,  if  anything,  did  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  have  to  do 
with  the  change  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions? And  why,  if  he  did,  did  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  on  December  20,  1974,  11 
days  before  the  statute  of  limitations 
ran,  bring  Ashland  Oil  to  court  and  they 
plead  guilty  but  bring  no  action  against 
the  individual  who  received  it?  The  giver 
of  the  illegal  contribution  is  reached  and 
proceeded  against;  the  receiver  is  not. 
Why  did  they  prosecute  the  giver  of  an 
illegal  gift  and  not  the  receiver? 

Did  the  Special  Prosecutor  on  March 
20,  1975,  as  alleged,  ask  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  an  opmion  as  to  whether 
the  3-year  limitation  applied  to  this 
transaction? 

We  should  also  ask,  did  the  Special 
Prosecutor  in  June  1975  announce  that 
Strauss  would  not  be  prosecuted  because 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  run? 

Mr.  President.  I  make  no  legal  argu- 
ment as  to  the  value  or  standing  or  any- 
thing else  of  this  note  due  in  7  years, 
interest-free.  I  make  no  charge  that 
there  was  any  collusion.  But  can  anyone 
connected  with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  Wayne  Hays'  committee 
over  there  that  lessened  the  statute  of 
limitations  from  5  to  3  years  explain 
this?  I  make  no  charge  against  Robert 
Strauss  as  a  man  of  ability  to  be  our 
negotiator.  But  we  had  a  few  Republi- 
cans who  were  guilty  of  technical  viola- 
tions of  not  reporting  things  just  as  they 
were.  They  were  prosecuted.  They  are 
broken  men.  A  great  many  Senators  of 
this  body  here  were  innocent  victims  of 
corporate  contributions  coming  into 
their  treasury  unbeknownst  to  them.  But 
they  have  returned  the  money.  Here  we 
have  a  case  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  not  returning  an  illegal  corpo- 
rate contribution  about  which  there  is 
no  question  that  it  was  corporate  and  it 
was  illegal. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  am  over- 
powered. There  will  be  no  attempt  to  de- 
feat this  nomination.  But  there  is  a 
judgment  to  be  rendered  that  goes  be- 
yond this  Chamber,  and  that  is  on  a 
matter  of  common  honesty  and  morals. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  request  that  be- 
fore the  commission  is  issued  to  this 
man,  who  I  am  sure  will  be  an  able  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
the  majority  leader  of  this  body  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  see  to  it 
that  this  illegal  contribution  is  returned, 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
•express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  not  pressing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  extent  that  the  confirmation 
of  Bob  Strauss  is  delayed. 


Bob  Strauss  Is  a  fellow  Texan,  a  man 
of  good  reputation  in  our  State  and  in- 
deed I  think  nationally,  a  tough-minded 
man  and  a  canny  man  who  will,  I  think, 
reflect  and  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  international  nego- 
tiations during  a  difficult  period  when 
some  of  our  trading  partners  might  not 
be  disposed  to  want  to  arrive  at  any 
agreements  with  us,  because  things  are 
pretty  good  for  them  as  it  is.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  be  well  represented 
and  defended  by  Bob  Strauss,  a  man  who 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer,  a 
businessman,  and  a  politician.  A  dis- 
tinguished Democrat,  he  has  worked 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  political  fence 
from  me  for  many  years:  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  worked  mightily  for  my  de- 
feat on  occasion.  Had  there  been  more 
like  him,  I  am  sure  I  would  have  been 
defeated.  He  may  work  against  me  in 
the  future. 

But  I  think  politics  should  be  subordi- 
nate when  we  have  available  to  us  the 
talent  of  a  man  who  can  serve  our  coun- 
try well,  represent  its  interests,  and  re- 
flect credit  on  himself  and  his  party  in 
the  process.  I  heartily  commend  to  the 
Senate  the  confirmation  of  Bob  Strauss. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  Bob  Strauss  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  ability 
and  a  man  of  integrity.  He  is  an  advo- 
cate; and  if  this  country  ever  needed  an 
advocate  in  trade  matters,  it  needs  one 
now.  When  we  look  at  thLs  last  month's 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade  of  almost 
$1  billion,  it  is  time  we  have  someone 
who  gets  over  there  and  fights  for  this 
country. 

He  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  trade. 
Any  fellow  who  can  take  over  the  chair- 
manship of  a  political  party  that  has 
just  suffered  a  devastating  defeat  and  a 
great  deal  of  indebtedness,  and  help  heal 
its  wounds  and  pull  it  back  together — I 
heard  someone  speak  of  our  Republican 
colleagues,  when  they  were  looking  for  a 
chairman  for  their  party,  and  say  that 
if  they  could  not  get  Bob  Strauss,  they 
would  have  to  invent  their  own  Bob 
Strauss. 

This  man  will  fight  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country.  Any  man  who 
can  take  people  of  diJTering  political  phi- 
losophies like  Barbara  Mikulski  and 
Dolph  Briscoe  of  Texas  and  have  them 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  is  a  man 
who  can  take  the  varying  views  of  this 
great  Nation  when  it  comes  to  trade  and 
bring  about  an  effective  result. 

He  is  a  man  from  a  h'umble  back- 
ground, who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  poor 
and  what  it  is  to  be  successful,  who 
knows  what  it  means  for  people  to  be 
out  of  work  in  this  country  and  is  con- 
cerned about  seeing  that  we  have  a  posi- 
tive trade  balance  to  help  put  people 
back  to  work. 

I  have  heard  John  Pastore  stand  up 
on  this  floor  time  after  time  in  the  past 
and  say : 

When  we  get  some  of  those  people  work- 
ing over  there  for  us,  they  think  the  way 
to  be  successful  Is  to  be  garlanded  with 
flowers  by  the  people  of  the  country  where 
they  are  located. 

It  is  not  the  job  of  our  trade  repre- 
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sentatlve  to  be  popular,  btt 
and  tough,  and  to  fight  foi 
terests  of  this  country.  Agpin^ 
Pastore  used  to  say : 

We  have  a  Latin  desk,  a 
an  Asian  desk,  an  African 
we  have  an  American  desk 
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it  is  time 
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If  we  confirm  Bob 
have  an  American  desk 
Interests  over  there.  I  urge 
tion  of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
do  not  wish  to  join  my 
Icism  of  Mr.  Bob  Strauss, 
one  of  the  most  honorable 
ever  known.  He  has 
well,  and  I  think  he  has 
try  well.  I  do  not  think  he 
sociated  with  many  of  the 
that  we  can  so  easily 
members  of  the  Democratic 
So  I  shall  cast  my  vote  for 
and  do  it  very  proudly. 
The    PRESIDING 
anyone  else  seek  recognition 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Record  certain 

committee  report,  the  

Ings.  and  whatever  informa 
avaUable  in  addition  to  the 
by  the  distinguished  Senator 
braska. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 
the  right  to  object,   will 
identify    the    material 
"whatever  other  material 
able"? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
dent,  I  do  not  have  that  in 
am  not  on  the  committee,  „ 
know  what  the  Senator  is  ta 
but  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
asked  questions  of  Mr. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  yes;  if 
the  committee  I  have  no 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  not  understand  the  Senate 
Mr.   Strauss  had  sent  a 
distinguished   Senator  from 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  very 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It 
tion  such  as  that  that  I  w 
the  Record. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Yes.  I  do 
any  legal  proposition  here, 
of  Mr.  Strauss.  AH  I  reques 
return  the  money. 

(The  following  proceedings 
later  in  the  day  and  are 
point    in    the    Record    by 
consent.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 
present  during  the  debate 
confirmation  of  Robert  _ 
the  record  to  show  that  I 
voted  to  confirm  him. 

Something  was  said  about 
bution  that  was  made  to  the 
Party  by  Ashland  Oil,  which 
cratic  National  Committee 
repaid  in  view  of  the  fact 
had  not  made  a  proper  ^_ 
That  matter  was  brought  ur 

nance  Committee.  I  ask 

sent  that  the  letter  from  Mr 
me  be  printed  in  the  RecorI) 
that  excerpts  from  the 
committee  hearings  be 
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Record;  these  excerpts  make  clear  Mr. 
Strauss's  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  23,  1977. 
Hon.  RussixL  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long: 
pressing   my   personal 

and  through  you  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  the  reception  I 
received  when  I  appeared  before  you  this 
morning.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me. 
May  I  also  assure  you  that  I  am  going  to  do 
by  very  best  to  Justify  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

You  will  recall  Senator  Curtis  asked  that 
I  submit  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  repay- 
ment of  certain  Ashland  Oil  Company  con- 
tributions to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee while  I  was  Its  Treasurer. 

In  1970  and  1971.  certain  contributions 
totaling  $50,000  were  made  by  Ashland  OH 
Oampany  executives  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tion Committee  which  some  years  later 
proved  to  be  corporate  funds.  On  learning 
that  they  were  corporate  funds,  I  Immedi- 
ately brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  our  Executive  Committee  and  our  Coun- 
sel. We  had  an  Informal  opinion  from  out- 
side Counsel  that  a  return  of  the  funds  was 
probably  not  legally  necessary  but  concluded 
that  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  paid  back. 
During  this  time,  a  derivative  shareholders 
action  was  flied  against  certain  officers  of  the 
Company  as  well  as  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  The  entire  matter  was  settled  by 
a  voluntary  Judgment  being  entered  provid- 
ing tliat  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
would  repay  the  entire  $60,000,  $7,500  in 
cash,  and  by  the  execution  and  delivery  of 
a  note  payable  to  Ashland  Oil  Company  in 
the  amount  of  $42,500  due  and  payable  on 
or  before  1983.  This  period  of  time  for  re- 
payment was  identical  to  that  agreed  to  by 
certain  other  defendants  and  former  officers 
of  the  Company.  The  check  and  note  have 
been  delivered. 

The  above  represents  mv  best  recollection, 
the  best  recollection  of  the  Controller  and 
of  the  outside  Counsel  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  as  well  as  our  examina- 
tion of  the  flies.  I  trust  this  satlsfactorUy 
provides  the  Information  Senator  Curtis  de- 
sires. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  S.  Strattss, 

Designate. 

ExcERi»T  Prom  Transcript  of  Finance  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  March  23,  1977 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Strauss,  I  am  glad  to 
support  you.  I  think  th<<t  a  lawyer  should  be 
in  this  Job.  They  understand  adversary  pro- 
ceedings and  lawyers  have  the  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  their  clients. 

In  a  very  strong  sense,  I  feel  that  the  work- 
ers, the  businessmen,  the  farmers  of  America 
are  your  clients,  and  it  is  not  an  arena  for 
diplomats.  It  is  an  arena  for  advocates  and 
fighters  for  the  cause  of  their  clients. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  on  another 
matter — I  assure  you  It  is  no  desire  to  cause 
eny  embarrassment  or  anything  else.  I  think 
when  these  things  come  up  everybody  should 
be  treated  alike. 

Unbeknownst  to  me  I  learned  several 
years  after  my  last  election  that  Ashland 
Oil  Company  contributed  $5,000  of  corporate 
funds  to  my  camoalgn.  I  did  not  know  it;  did 
not  know  anything  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
any  of  Ashland's  officers  yet — if  I  had  known 
it,  1  would  not  have  touched  it  with  a  ten- 
foot  pole. 


I  have  championed  the  cause  of  private 
enterprise  here  and  I  can  raise  all  the 
campaign  money  I  need  without  taking  a 
nickel  of  talned  money.  Nevertheless,  that 
happened. 

That  $5,000  was  returned.  I  cause  It  to  be 
returned  to  the  Ashland  Oil  Company.  I 
never  was  able  to  find  out  from  them  or  any- 
place else  what  happened  to  everybody  else. 

The  news  media  at  that  time  that  $50,000 
was  turned  over  to  you.  What  are  the  facts 
in  reference  to  that,  and  If  any  money  was 
turned  over  to  you,  was  it  returned  back  to 
the  Ashland  Oil  Company? 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  story  that  $60,000  was 
donated  to  the  Democratic  Party  while  I  was 
Treasurer  is  an  accurate  statement,  and  I  ac- 
cepted that  money.  That  money  was  reported 
In  keeping,  I  believe,  with  the  standards  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.  It  was  not  reported  In 
sufficient  detail.  It  was  an  Improper  gift. 

The  money,  to  my  recollection  substan- 
tially all  of  It,  has  been  returned  now.  A  por- 
tion of  it  was  nald  at  once;  there  were  ad- 
ditional payments  made.  There  has  been  a 
note — I  do  not  know  whether  It  has  been 
llauldated  or  Is  still  outstanding,  with  re- 
spect to  those  funds. 

I  wUl  say  this  to  you.  Senator  Curtis,  of 
course,  I  regret  that  I  received  that  money.  I 
will  point  out  to  you,  sir,  with  considerable 
pride  and  without  apolog;y,  that  I  have  been 
In  politics  a  long  time.  I  am  very  proud  of  be- 
ing a  politician.  I  have  no  apologies  to  make 
for  it. 

When  I  think  of  the  sums  of  monev  that  I 
received  and  disbursed  for  the  National 
Democratic  Party  for  the  Presidential  and 
other  candidates,  the  fact  that  the  occasion 
where  I  may  have  been  remiss,  an  instance 
like  that  happening,  has  been  very  rare.  I  am 
rather  proud  of  my  record.  I  have  no  apology 
to  make  for  it,  sir. 

Senator  Ctjrtis.  I  feel  the  same  way.  I  was 
a  victim.  I  not  only  did  not  seek  the  money; 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  corporate  money, 
did  not  even  known  that  it  had  been  given. 
It  was  properly  reported  by  my  committee. 

But  we  dldxeturn  it. 

I  know  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
were  given  that  contribution  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  Strauss.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  not  pointing  a  finger 
at  anybody  for  having  been  victimized  as  I 
was.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  pro- 
vide to  the  Chairman  or  to  our  Chief  Counsel 
so  it  can  be  examined  whatever  are  the  facts 
and  the  evidence  to  sunport  It  In  reference  to 
the  return  of  the  $50,000. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  do 
that,  and  will  do  it  promptly. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  way  I  imderstand  this 
matter  is  simply  that  a  contribution  was 
made  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. No  one  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee knew  at  the  time  that  the  contribu- 
tion was  from  corporate  funds.  When  the 
matter  came  to  light,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
should  undertake  to  repay  the  money. 
Part  of  it  has  been  repaid  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Democratic  Committee 
has  given  a  note  for  the  remainder  of  it. 
This  is  about  the  way  some  other  people 
involved  in  this  type  of  situation  have 
undertaken  to  return  money  they  felt  a 
company  had  no  right  to  contribute  un- 
der the  law. 

As  far  as  I  could  see,  and  I  think  that 
speaks  for  the  majority  of  us.  none  of  us 
could  find  anything  whatever  that  Mr, 
Strauss  had  donfe  that  was  improper,  or 
that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  any  of  this, 
except  that  when  he  foimd  the  money 
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had  been  improperly  received,  he  under- 
took to  see  that  it  was  repaid. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  earlier  consent  request 
that  was  granted  me,  as  in  executive 
session,  to  insert  material  in  the  Record 
in  connection  with  the  Strauss  matter  be 
vitiated,  because  Mr.  Long  has  now  done 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  concludes  proceedings  that  oc- 
curred later  in  the  day.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Robert  S. 
Strauss,  of  Texas,  to  serve  as  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  conflrraed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on»the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  able  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
at:;  proceed  to  the  cunsideration  of  nom- 
inations under  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  all  of  which  nomina- 
tions have  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  here 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection from  me.  The  majority  leader  is 
correct — all  of  the  remaining  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental (Quality,  are  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  would  conform  with  my  request.  I 
ask  that  the  nomination  under  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  nominati'^n 
under  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
not  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  first  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations under  'Department  of  the 
Treasury"  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations under  "Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare"  be  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE  ARIVTY 
AND  NAVY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Armv,  U.S. 
Navy,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  going  over 
on  page  4  under  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S. 
Army.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  nomina- 
tions placed  on  tlie  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Army  and  Navy,  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  in  the  Record  after  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimus  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  sesKion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1977 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  Senate  Resolution  110,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  110^  to  establish  a 
code  of  official  conduct  for  the  Members, 
officers,  and  emplovees  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  per- 
mLssion  of  Mr.  Helms,  that  Mr.  Bentsen 
be  recognized  at  this  time  to  call  up  an 
amendment  which  he  and  Mr.  Hansen 
are  cosponsorin  g. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    amendment    no.    108 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hansen,  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  No.  108. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  54,  line  10,  strike  out  "1977"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  •■1978". 

On  line  11,  strike  out  "1978"  and  Insert  In 
lieu   thereof  the  following   "1979". 

On  line  12,  strike  out  "1977,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "1978,  through  September  30. 
1978". 

Line  14,  strike  out  "1977"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "1978". 

On  line  17,  strike  out  "1978"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  "1979". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
relatively  simple  amendment  which  I 
hope  the  committee  will  adopt.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  I  have  cospon- 
sored  this  amendment.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  make  the  language  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110  conform  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ethics  resolution  passed  by 
the  House,  insofar  as  the  effective  date 
for  the  limitation  on  outside  income. 

The  Senate  version  calls  for  it  to  be 
put  into  effect  on  January  1,  1978.  The 
House  version  says  January  1,  1979. 

I  do  think  it  important  that  Congress 
act  in  a  uniform  and  coordinated  fash- 
ion in  its  ethics  guidelines  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  The  House  believes 
that  that  limitation  should  be  put  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1979.  I  think  we 
should  have  the  Senate  version  conform 
to  that. 

Most  of  us  make  financial  commit- 
ments not  on  a  month-to-month  basis 
but  on  a  medium-  to  long-range  basis. 
Many  of  these  Senators  who  were  earn- 
ing honoria  made  such  commitment^ 
without  any  realization  that  this  kind  of 
a  limitation  was  going  to  be  placed  upon 
these  earnings.  I  believe  they  ought  to  be 
given  that  year  to  adjust  and  to  conform 
to  this  resolution.  Then  we  would  see  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  the  same  basis. 
That  is  all  this  amendment  does.  It  has 
a  continuation  of  rule  XLIV  as  it  is  until 
January  1979.  We  wouM  then  be  ex- 
actly in  step  with  the  House  on  the  lim- 
itation on  outside  earnings. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  in  cosponsoring 
this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  the  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption  are  logical  and 
compelling.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
already  spelled  out  very  clearly  the  per 
suasive  reasons  for  having  the  ethics 
resolution  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol 
conform  to  the  actions  taken  by  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side. 

Added  to  that  is  the  very  real  need 
to  recognize  that  Members  of  this  body 
do  make  long-term  commitments.  As  all 
of  us  can  recall  from  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  Chamber  in 
recent  days,  it  is  going  to  be  very  up- 
setting, very  disconcerting,  to  a  number 
of  Members  to  find  that  they  have  had 
imposed  upon  them,  and  upon  their  abil- 
ity to  earn,  a  very  restrictive  prohibition. 
I  think  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  th's  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  I  can  speak  objectively  on 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  take  honoraria. 
I  have  not  taken  honoraria  since  the 
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day  I  came  to  the  Senate 
no  self-service  In  this.  But 
I  have  some  understanding 
the  problems  faced  by  these 
trying  to  adjust  to  these  new 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President, 
say  that  my  situation  is 
to  that  of  the  Senator  fron 
it  is  rather  similar.  It  ha£ 
time  since  I  have  accepted 
aria.  For  a  while  I  gave 
which  I  did  receive  to  a  clarity 
ever,  I  finally  concluded 
not  take  any  honoraria  at 
think  I,  too,  can  have  ascribed 
a  certain  degree  of  objectl 
posing  this  amendment. 

Mr.    DeCONCINI.    Will 
from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  What  is 
ale  for  putting  it  off  that  Ion  ; 
to  correlate  it  with  the 
more  than  18  months  to  put 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  First,  I  think 
very  valid  point,  that  we 
step  as  much  as  we  possibly 
House  concerning  legislation 
I  found  a  long  time  ago 
Senate  is  reported  upon,  people 
the  standards  of  the  House 
will  refer  to  make  their  poiht 
lation.  If  we  have  a  conformance 
the  two  Houses,  when  they 
h  Congress  they  are  speaking 

M  gress  and  not  Jxist  the 

Just  the  House. 

The  other  problem  we 
do  not  make  financial 
mally,  on  a  month-to-month 
we  talk  about  financial 
make  commitments  trying 
what  our  income  is  going 
period  of  time.  I  am  sure 
these  financial  obligations 
tered  into  by  some  of  our 
made  with  the  understandijig, 
the  thought,  that  they  were 
going  to  have  this  kind  of 

I  am  trying  to  let  them 
more  time  to  make  that 
justment.  by  accepting  the 
sion  of  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WUl  the 
dulge  one  further  question 
only  apply  to  the  honorariii 
entire  scope  of  the  resolutioq? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  To  the 
tion  of  15  percent  being  set 
time  as  the  House.  Rule 
in  force  will  continue  iintil 
1979. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  All  the 
sions  of  the  code  of  conduct, 
is  enacted,  will  be  effective? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  corfect 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presid^n 
sidering  this  matter,  the 
aware  that  under  the 
the  effective  date  of  the  ceilifcg 
January  1,  1979.  However,  thi  i 
did  decide  that  the  date  should 
January  1. 1978.  However,  it 
position,  publicly  stated  anc 
stated  to  staff  and  other 
I  would  like  to  stay  as  close 
version  as  possible.  I  was 
complications  of  the  variou 
volved  here.  I  was  aware  of 
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they  had  spent  6  to  7  months  full  time, 
with  full-time  staff  working  on  it,  and 
that  they  were  aware  of  number  of  prob- 
lems, issues,  and  difficulties  in  the  draft- 
ing of  a  code  of  this  kind.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  whenever  we  departed  from 
what  the  House  did,  we  would  risk  run- 
ning into  problems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  items 
which  were  put  in  this  resolution  and 
were  not  in  in  the  House  rule  did  raise 
problems  that  were  unanticipated.  Many 
of  those  items  have  been  removed.  If  we 
had  had  the  time  for  hearings  and  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  number  of  the 
items  that  we  have  had  modified  since 
we  started,  they  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  resolution  in  the  first  place.  In 
any  event,  since  it  has  been  my  position 
that  I  would  attempt  to  keep  this  as 
close  to  the  House  provision  as  possible 
and  since  a  statute  is  going  to  come  over 
from  the  House,  translating  into  statu- 
tory language  a  number  of  subjects  that 
are  now  a  part  of  the  rule — and  if  the 
statute  does  come  over,  it  will  have  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  conference  by  all  of  us — 
the  closer  together  we  are,  the  better. 

I  personally  prefer  the  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1978.  but  this  amendment  does 
conform  to  the  date  set  by  the  House.  As 
I  have  repeatedly  said,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  agreeing  on  the  basic  things  that 
the  House  did.  So,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  imderstand  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  Senator, 
that  he  might  be  interrupted  at  this 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  the  Senator  or 
against  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tie: 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  may  be  recognized  at  this 
time,  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives on  House  Joint  Resolution 
351,  that  it  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  and  second  times,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  imme- 
diate consideration  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  thereon  and  that 
no  amendments  thereto  be  In  order. 

This  is  the  continuing  resolution  and 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  hope  we  will 
get  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly  shall 
not  object,  this  is  a  matter  that  I  think 
has  come  back  to  us  without  amendment 
and  that  it  can  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way,  there  is  no  objection  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  usual  courtesy 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  351).  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  sec- 
ond time  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

NEED   FOR   A   FURTHER   CONTINtTING   RESOLTTTION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
existing  continuing  resolution  which  ex- 
pires at  midnight.  Thursday,  March  31, 
1977,  has  provided  interim  financing  au- 
thority since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  certain  programs  traditionally 
funded  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  This  interim  au- 
thority was  necessary  because  certain 
authorizations  were  not  completed  in 
time  last  year  for  the  subsequent  fund- 
ing to  be  included  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  which  cleared  the  Congress 
late  last  session.  Although  provision  is 
made  for  these  activities  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  1977  (H.R. 
4877),  it  is  now  obvious  that  final  con- 
gressional action  on  this  bill  will  not  be 
completed  and  the  bill  signed  by  the 
President  before  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  continuing  resolution. 

Additionally,  it  is  now  apparent  that 
congressional  action  will  not  be  com- 
pleted on  H.R.  4876,  which  contains  the 
appropriation  for  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program,  before  the  April  5 
statutory  date  lor  making  payments  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  cur- 
rent calendar  quarter.  The  bill  H.R.  4876 
also  contains  the  appropriation  for  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  The  resolution  will 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  title  VI 
program  until   enactment  of  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  1 -month  extension  of  the 
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continuing  resolution  with  a  provision 
which  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  general  revenue-shar- 
ing payments  to  some  39,000  State  and 
local  government  entities  at  the  time 
prescribed  by  law. 

PROGRAMS   COVERED    BY   THE   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  provision,  the  ac- 
companying resolution  contains  further 
continuing  authority  until  April  30,  1977, 
for  certain  ongoing  programs  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  The  programs  covered 
by  the  accompanying  resolution  include 
activities  imder  the  following: 

Higher  education.  National  Health 
Service  Corps;  home  health  services; 
emergency  medical  services;  library  re- 
sources; teacher  corps;  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

Health  professions  educational  assist- 
ance; D.C.  medical  and  dental  man- 
power; activities  under  title  VI  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act;  vocational  education;  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education. 

The  authorities  contained  in  the  ac- 
companying resolution  are  governed  by 
section  105  of  Public  Law  94-473  which 
provides  that  expenditures  made  pur- 
suant to  the  continuing  resolution  are 
charged  to  the  applicable  appropriation 
when  a  bill  containing  such  appropria- 
tion is  enacted  into  law.  The  authority 
is  available  until  enactment  of  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  bill  or  April  30, 
1977,  whichever  occurs  fir&t. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  from  Arkansas  is 
finished,  I  do  not  know  of  any  opposi- 
tion, either;  but  I  hope  we  will  not  pro- 
ceed for  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  could  forbear  just 
a  few  moments  before  proceeding  with 
consideration  of  this  measure,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Chamber  and  will  be  here 
in  Just  a  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  might 
be  in  order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  the  time  being  charged. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quormn  without 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
Just  one  question. 

A  number  of  Members  thought  the  vot- 
ing was  going  to  start  at  4  p.m.  It  was 
my  understanding  we  would  start  at  4, 
and  the  Bentsen  amendment  that  was 
taken  up  in  advance  would  come  imme- 
diately after. 

Some  Republicans  and  some  Demo- 
crats both  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
done  by  6. 

Could  we  not  set  this  matter  aside, 
take  it  up  immediately  after  the  next 
vote  and  use  up  the  time  on  this  amend- 
ment? Would  there  be  any  objection  to 
that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection, 
I  am  willing  to  cooperate  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  offer  no 
objection. 

I  might  say,  I  would  like  just  a 
moment  to  see. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  us  have  a  brief 
quorum  and  let  me  check  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Melcher).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  yet  locate  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  time  under  the 
order  be  reserved,  and  that  we  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  this  matter  as  the  pend- 
ing business,  subject  to  being  called  up 
again  after  the  disposition  of  the  Helms 
amendment  which  was  pending  before 
we  turned  to  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand that  immediately  following  the 
rollcall  vote  on  the  pending  item,  which 
will  occur  in  less  than  15  minutes  mider 
the  time  agreed  upon,  that  immediately 
following  that  we  will  proceed  to  vote  on 
this? 

Here  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  can  ascertain 
from  him  what  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
Chamber.  Since  we  have  consiuned  some 
time  on  this  matter  with  this  colloquy, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes 
before  disposing  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Melcher).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  bringing  up  this  matter.  It 
involves  money  we  have  to  spend  to  con- 
tinue certain  operations  of  HEW,  which 
I  support. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  351)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 


of  the  U.S.  Senate:  and  for  other  pxu:- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  IIS 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  under  the 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Helms)  is  recog- 
nized to  call  up  amendment  No.  112,  on 
which  there  shall  be  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  was  the  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Childers, 
minority  counsel  for  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  and  Hannah  Sistare 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  the  present  measure  and 
any  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  have  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  had  been 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  what  is  the  time 
limit? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  involved  a  20-minute 
time  limitation,  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
112  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  .clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispen.'^ed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  35,  line  11,  strike  out  "sixty  days" 
and  insert  "ninety  days  immediately  before 
the  date  of  any  primary  election  (whether 
regular,  special,  or  runoff)  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days". 

On  page  33,  line  12.  strike  out  "primary 
or". 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  re- 
mind me  when  5  minutes  have  expired, 
inasmuch  as  I  want  to  reserve  3  minutes 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  2 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
discuss  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  First  of  all,  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  the  success  of  Mar- 
quette in  the  NCAA  championship  game 
last  night.  I  was  somewhat  chagrined  to 
see  his  team  defeat  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  but  if  you  cannot  be  No. 
1,  No.  2  is  next  best. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
about  how  the  sole  purpose  of  newslet- 
ters is  to  inform  the  citizenry.  It  is  de- 
nied that  newsletters  have  any  political 
purpose.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
name  recognition  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
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The  pending 
diminish  this 


110.  there  is 
newsletters 


uable  assets  in  a  political  ace.  And  the 
more  newsletters  there  are,  the  more 
name  recognition  there  is. 
amendment  would  at  least 
built-in  incumbent  advadtage  by  re 
strlcting  the  use  of  newsle  ;ters  prior  to 
any  primary  or  general  el«  ction. 

Under  Senate  Resolution 
a  prohibition  of  the  use 
for  60  days  prior  to  an  ^ection.  This 
creates  quite  an  interest  ng  loophole. 
Most  States  have  their  prln  ary  elections 
in  the  spring;  the  genera  election,  of 
course,  is  in  November.  So,  for  instance, 
if  the  primary  is  June  15,  ar  d  the  general 
election  November  2,  a  candidate  may 
not  issue  a  newsletter  fr)m  April  15 
through  June  15,  and  from  September  2 
through  November  2.  But  1  e  may,  quite 
conveniently,  issue  one  or  n  ore  newslet- 
ters between  June  15  and  September  2. 
That  is  a  pretty  effective  k  ckoff  to  any 
campaign   I  submit. 

My  amendment  closes  thi  >  loophole  by 
imposing  a  cutoff  90  days  before  any 
primary  election,  and  180  (  ays  prior  to 
any  general  election.  Thu  .  under  my 
amendment,  the  hypothetic:  A  incumbent 
would  be  prohibited  from  isj  iilng  a  news- 
letter from  the  15th  of  Mar  :h,  3  months 
before  the  primary,  until  alter  the  elec- 
tion on  November  2,  effecti  ely  covering 
the  entire  political  season  \  hich  is  only 
simple  fair  play.  I  am  sure  the  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  and  othe  r  States  will 
get  by  without  being  inforn  ed  by  Sena- 
torial newsletters  during  tliis  brief  pe- 
riod, especially  considering  '  he  fact  that 
there  will  be  much  political  ictivity  dur- 
ing this  time  which  will  inform  the 
voters  of  the  supposed  virtu  ;s  of  the  In- 
cumbent. We  are  talking  ab  sut  a  black- 
out for  only  approximately  6  months — 
at  the  most  9  months — of  a  Senator's  6- 
year  term.  I  am  inclined  tc  believe  the 
Republic  will  survive  such  a  blackout;  I 
am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  ;hat  the  Re- 
public will  fare  very  well  if  we  continue 
to  set  up  systems  and  schen  les  designed 
to  keep  incumbents  in  power. 

It  may  be  a  novel  Idei,.  but  even 
though  I  am  an  incumbent  I  nonethe- 
less think  tliat  we  ought  to  )lay  fair  to- 
ward challengers.  I  think  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  fairness  is  to  Unit  and  re- 
strict the  use  of  newsletters  during  po- 
litical seasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happ; '  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  5  mini  tes  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFF:  CER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolinj  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presldei  t.  I  yield  3 
minutes  of  that  tlHle  to  the  S  ;nator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  Presic  mt.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  sent  ments  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguish  ;d  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that,  i  i  the  inter- 
est of  reform  and  fairness,  the  code  of 
conduct  under  consideration  should  in- 
clude, at  the  very  least,  the  elimination 
of  unfair  advantages  of  the  incumbent 
with  respect  to  the  franklni :  privileges, 
dealing  with  mass  mailings,  rhe  Incum- 
bent already  has  many  advantages,  in- 
cluding  inherent  public   id  ^ntification, 


advantages  in  the  collection  of  funds  for 
political  campaigns,  and  in  his  or  her 
committee  assignments. 

The  use  of  the  frank  for  mass  mail- 
ings near  election  time  is  unethical,  I 
believe,  no  matter  how  many  vertical 
pronouns  the  particular  mailing  may  in- 
clude. One  of  the  few  unethical  practices 
we  can  truly  prevent  by  a  code  of  con- 
duct is  this  use  of  mass  mailing  in  the 
timeframe  prior  to  an  election. 

My  cause  is — and  frequently  will  be, 
in  the  course  of  my  tenure  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator— the  cause  of  the  citizen  legislator 
versus  the  professional  politician.  The 
motivation  behind  this  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  citizen  politician  is  shown  in  my 
cosponsorshlp  of  proposed  limitations 
on  congressional  terms,  so  that  there 
is  more  chance  for  candidates  to  run  for 
office,  and  support  for  amendments  rela- 
tive to  the  code  of  conduct  that  permit 
earned  income  with  full  disclosure.  Limi- 
tations, I  am  afraid,  will  discourage  the 
citizen  as  a  candidate. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Helms 
amendment,  let  us  tell  all  citizen  candi- 
dates, current  and  potential,  that  they 
will  have  at  least  a  fair  go  if  they  decide 
to  run,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
franking  privileges. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  He  has  very  adequately 
stated  the  case  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  I  urged 
a  detailed  review  of  the  franking  sys- 
tem and  other  ways  in  which  the  Senate 
spends  public  money  for  its  own  opera- 
tion. I  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  frank- 
ing 322  million  pieces  of  congressional 
mall  was  estimated  at  $46.1  million,  or 
roughly  $86,000  per  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative. 

At  that  time,  I  proposed  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  the  frank  for  general  mass  mail- 
ings by  Senators  during  the  entire  cal- 
endar year  of  their  reelection.  That  con- 
forms in  principle,  I  believe,  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  taken  up  the 
matter  of  the  mass  mailings,  I  shall  con- 
form to  whatever  ethics  code  we  adopt, 
as  I  believe  we  would  adhere  to  a  uni- 
form policy  that  applies  to  all  Senators. 
However,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate 
strengthen  the  present  ethics  code  and 
adopt  the  suggested  schedule  of  180  days 
before  a  general  election  and  60  days  be- 
fore a  primary.  Essentially— at  least,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois — this  would  mean 
that  during  the  entire  calendar  year 
mass  mailings  would  be  prohibited. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  misstated  the  numbers  in 


the  amendment.  It  is  90  days  prior  to  the 
primary  and  180  days  prior  to  the  gen- 
eral election. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  the  correc- 
tion. I  had  meant  to  say  90  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  desire  any  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 

amendment  so  simple  that  all  of  us  can 

understand  it. 

The  resolution  says  60  days  prior  to 
the  primary,  60  days  prior  to  the  general 
election.  The  amendment  says  90  days 
prior  to  the  primary,  180  days  prior  to 
the  general  election. 

I  have  no  philosophical  difference  with 
the  amendment  at  all.  In  fact,  I  had  pro- 
posed to  the  committee  that  the  rule  be 
90  days  before  the  primary  and  90  days 
before  the  general  election.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  it  would  go  along 
with  the  House,  so  I  am  supporting  the 
conrmilttee  resolution. 

Is  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  debated  it  yesterday, 
so  the  very  complicated  question  is  well 
laid  out  in  yesterday's  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.   NELSON.   What   amendment  is 
being  voted  on  first? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Tliis  one. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  112  win  be  the  first  one  voted 
on.  That  Is  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  wanted  to  be  clear 
on  this,  because  the  unanimous-consent 

agreement 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  Is  silent  on  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sasser).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

(Mr.  RfELCHER  assumed  the  Chair 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
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and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  woiild  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 


IRol 

Icall  Vote  No. 

77  Leg.l 

YEAS-^7 

Abourezk 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Anderson 

In.iuye 

Pell 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Bentsen 

Javits 

Susser 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Magniison 

Stevens 

Case 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Chafee 

Matsunaga 

Stone 

Church 

McGovern 

Ta  madtre 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Hathaway 

Moynihan 

Williams 

HolUngs 

Ne'.son 

Young 

Huddleston 

Pack  wood 
NAYS— 46 

Allen 

Domenicl 

McClellan 

Baker 

Durkin 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Garn 

Mclntyre 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hansen 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Hart 

Pro-  mire 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Haskell 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Hatch 

Roth 

Clark 

Hatfield 

Schmltt 

Cranston 

Hayakawa 

Scott 

Culver 

Heinz 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Helms 

WalloD 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Weicker 

DeConcinl 

Leahy 

Zorlnsky 

Dole 

Lugar 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Griffin 

Morgan 

Riegle 

Ford 

Muskie 

Gravel 

Ribicoff 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Helms'  amendment  No.  112  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  114 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
Drevlous  order  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
r.fied  to  vote  on  amendment  No.  114  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  table— I  am 
sorry.  We  have  an  agreement  on  this  to 
vote  straight  up  or  down. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  may  hear  the  call- 
ing of  the  roll? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 


request  about  my  vote  on  the  last  vote, 
before  calling  the  roll  on  this  vote?  It 
will  not  change  the  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  has  been  called  for.  The  Chair  is 
waiting  until  the  Senate  Is  in  order.  The 
clerk  will  then  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  A  number  of  Senators  are 
carrying  on  discourses  in  the  aisles;  wUl 
the  Chair  request  Senators  to  go  to  the 
cloakrooms  or  take  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  can- 
not proceed  with  the  vote  until  the  Sen- 
ate comes  to  order.  If  Senators  will  take 
their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakrooms,  we 
can  proceed  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Ml'.  President,  some  of 
the  Senators  do  not  have  their  hearing 
aids  on.  Will  the  Chair  speak  more 
loudly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  We  would  like  to 
proceed  with  the  vote.  Senators  v;ho  wish 
to  converse  will  please  go  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  65,  as  follows : 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  78  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Case 
Curtis 
DeConctni 
Dole 
Garn 
Gold  water 


Abourezk 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 


Hansen 

Hart 

Hatch 

Havakawa 

Heinz 

He'ms 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Liiear 

McClellan 

NAYS— 65 
Culver 
Danforth 
Domenicl 
Durkin 
EftfT'eton 
Eastland 
Glenn 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Rollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 


Provmlre 

Randolph 

Schmitt 

Stevens 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

We'cker 

Zorlnsky 


Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

M'-.Clure 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Me' Cher 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Ne'son 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Pell 


Percy 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

S'hweiker 


Ford 

Gravel 

Griffin 


Scott 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 


Talmadge 
Tower 
Williams 
Young 


NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Morgan  Riegle 

Muskie 

Ribicoff 


So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  114) 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    113 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  amendment  No.  113, 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  all  re- 
maining rollcall  votes  today  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms),  amendment  No.  113. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford).  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote 
because  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  wish  to  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  68, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  79  Leg. J 
YEAS— 68 


Abourezk 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 


Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Danforth 


DeConcinl 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Durk'n 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Glenn 

Haskell 

Hatch 
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Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

Heinz 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

MagnuBon 


Mathias 

Matsunasa 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Melcher 

Metcair 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Nelson 

PacJtwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Roth 


Allen 

Bellmon 

Byrd, 

Harry  F., 
Case 
Chafee 
Curtla 
Gam 
Goldwater 


NAYS— 24 

Hansen 
Hart 

Hayakawa 
Jr.     Helms 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
McClellan 
McClure 
Nunn 


Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Williams 

Young 


Percy 

Schmltt 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

kVelcker 

Sorinsky 


PRESENT     AND     GIVING     A 
Ai   PREVIOUSLY 
Randolph,  against. 

NOT  VOTING—  r 

Ford  Morgan 

Muskle 
Rlbicoff 


RECO  IDEI>— 1 


Gravel 

Griffin 


llegle 


object!  )n? 


Presidi  nt 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    STONE.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  speajc 
ute  and,  following  that,  to 
to   reconsider   the   vote  bj 
amendment  No.  112  of  the 
North  Carolina  was  tabled. 

The     PRESIDING 
Matsunga)  .  Is  there 

The  Chair  hears  none 

Without  objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.   STONE.   Mr. 
"yea"  on  tlie  motion  to  tab! 
informed,  or  misinformed, 
a  straight  up  or  down  vote 
support    Helms    amendment 
Under  those  circumstances 
reconsider    the   vote   by 
amendment  No.  112  was  laid 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|i 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

AMEKOMENT   NO.    15 

The    PRESIDING    OFFI 
the  previous  order,  the 
proceed  to  vote  oa  ^  ^ 
by   the  Senator  from 
fMr.  Helms)  with  a  motior 
order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presideijt 
intend  to  have  a  vote  on 
111.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tion  with  amendment  No. 
allowed   to   withdraw   that 
temporarily  for  the  purpose 
tion  and  consideration  at 
this  week. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 
the  pending  business? 
Mr.  HELMS.  No.  Ill 


he  table  was 

President,    I   ask 

for  1  min- 

m^ke  a  motion 

which   the 

Senator  from 

OFF  rCER      (Mr. 


Seni  te 


Nor  h 


US 


(if 
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LIVE     PAIR, 


>rdered. 

I  voted 

after  being 

that  it  was 

I  wanted  to 

No.    112. 

I  move  to 

Helms 

jn  the  table. 

lay  on  the 


wiich 


The  ques- 
niotion  to  lay 

tlib  table  was 


CER. 


Under 

will  now 

amendnient  No.  158 

Carolina 

to  table  in 


,  I  do  not 

am^dment  No. 

lave  a  voice 


m  connec- 
that  I  be 

imendment 

modiflca- 

later  date 


OFFICER.  Is  there 

c  rdered. 
Chair. 
Preside  it,  what  Is 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  Ill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  yet  announced  the  order. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  amendment 
No.  ill  by  'he  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  with  a  motion  to  table 
In  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  amendment  No.  111. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  133 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  amendment  No.  133 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
with  a  motion  to  table  in  order,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I,  therefore, 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I,  therefore, 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are 
alDsent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  is  absent  on 
official  business. 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  57 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  80  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 57 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

B'den 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeConclni 

Domenicl 


Baker 

Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chafee 
Curtis 
Danforth 
Dole 
Gam 
Hansen 
Hatch 


Durkin 

Eagleton 

Glenn 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Honing 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magrnuson 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

McGovern 

NAYS— 33 

Hatneld 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Javits 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

M-ic  ellan 

McClure 

Packwood 

Percy 

Roth 


Mclnt5rre 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prrfxmlre 

Randolph 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


Schmltt 

Scott 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Tower 

Wallop 

Weicker 

Young 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Eastland,  for. 
Metcalf,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Ford 

Go  dwater 

Gravel 


Griffin 

Morcan 

Muskie 


Riblcoflf 
Riegle 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT     109     (SUBSEQUENTLY    NUM- 
BERED   AMENDMENT    167) 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Bellmon  and  myself  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  is  unable 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  clerk  state  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  just  submitted  for 
printing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  call  it  up.  He  wants  to  take 
it  up  tomorrow,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  have  a  vote  on  it  tonight 
but  to  have  a  1 -minute  discussion  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Record,  so  that  Sena- 
tors can  be  informed  as  to  what  the 
amendment  provides. 

However,  I  would  be  happy  to  enter 
into  a  time  limitation  agreement.  I  sug- 
gest 15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  the 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  poses  this  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois:  Is  the  Senator  offering  the 
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amendment  for  consideration  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  unprinted  amendment  No.  109. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  110 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  12  through  19 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"6.  No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$25,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  90  days  in  a  calendar  year  (unless  hired 
on  a  per  diem  basis)  bhall  affiliate  with  a 
firm,  partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  providing  professional 
services  for  compensation  or  permit  that  In- 
dividual's name  to  be  used  by  such  a  firm, 
partnership,  association  or  corporation.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  'professional 
services'  means  those  which  Involve  a  fidu- 
ciary relationship." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  will  be 
limited  to  15  minutes  on  each  side  and, 
without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  has  not  been  agreed  to.  The  Senator 
merely  said  he  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  that  agreement.  Would  he  like  to 
take  his  minute  and  explain  the  amend- 
ment first? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  very  much 
indeed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  there  will  be  no 
more  rollcall  votes. 

Will  the  Senator  explain  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
oose  of  the  amendment  is  simply  to  take 
nto  accoimt  some  of  the  objections  made 
'o  the  Bellmon  amendment  and  to  the 
just-voted-upon  Percy  amendment. 

This  amendment,  I  beheve  and  I  trust, 
does  resolve  most  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  particularly  a  staff  member  engaging 
in  the  practice  of  law  by  affiliating  with 
an  organization. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
no  Member  shall  affiliate  with  a  firm, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  professional 
services  for  compensation  or  permit  that 
Individual's  name  to  be  used  by  such  a 
firm,  partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
professional  services  mean  those  which 
involve  a  fiduciary  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  definition  paraphrased  from 
Black's  Law  Dictionary  of  fiduciary  re- 
lationship be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  defini- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Fiduciary  Relationship    (Paraphrase  of 
Black's  Law  Dictionary) 

A  "fiduciary  relationship"  Is  a  legally  en- 
forceable condition  of  trust  where  one  per- 
son, by  contract  or  other  form  of  agreement 
or  commitment,  agrees  to  act  on  behalf  of 
another  person  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  specified  transaction.  The  fiduciary  be- 
comes. In  effect,  the  agent  of  his  benefactor, 
and  In  all  actiqns  within  the  relationship 
must  place  the  Interests  of  the  client  above 
its  own.  Among  the  specific  responsibilities 
of  a  fiduciary,  which  may  be  enforced 
through  civil  suit  for  damages  or  other  re- 
lief, are  a  duty  of  care,  and  a  duty  of  loyalty. 

Examples  of  "fiduciaries"  are  the  directors 
of  a  corporation,  a  lawyer,  an  accountant,  a 
trustee,  any  agent  under  a  technical  prin- 
ciple-agent relationship,  or  a  financial  man- 
ager. Any  of  these  individuals  may,  under 
common  law  principles,  be  sxied  by  their 
benefactors  for  failure  to  meet  tiielr  various 
duties  of  trust  and  confidence. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Senators  may  have  a  brief  summary 
of  what  this  embraces,  it  would  prohibit 
a  Member  or  a  staff  member  joining  a 
firm  or  corporation.  It  allows  individual 
services  for  compensation  up  to  the  15- 
percent  limitation.  It  prohibits  a  firm  or 
corporation  from  using  a  Senator's  name 
or  an  employee's  name.  It  retains  the 
provision  in  the  resolution  prohibiting 
outside  employment,  which  would  in- 
volve a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  this  will'  satis- 
factorily answer  most  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  to  the  previous 
Bellmon  and  Percy  amendments,  and  I 
look  forward  to  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  being 
facetious  but  serious  about  this.  We  have 
a  family  business  belonging  to  my  father. 
I  am  a  junior  member  of  the  family. 
What  do  I  have  to  do  about  that?  I  am 
serious.  Do  I  have  to  take  my  name  off 
the  door?  It  is  a  family  business,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  believe  family  busi- 
nesses are  permitted  under  the  bill.  Tliis 
is  on  professional  services. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  not  be  a  fidu- 
ciary relationship. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma.  I  appreciate  the  support  he 
has  provided  to  this  provision  which,  I 
think,  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
staff  membe'-s  as  well  as  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  very 
happy  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
and  a  definite  time  for  a  vote  tomorrow. 

additional  statements  submitted  on 
s.  aEs.  110 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  from  the  Senate  late  this 
afternoon,  and  a  word  of  explanation  is 
in  order  since  I  will  be  absent  for  several 
rollcall  votes. 

The  reason  for  my  absence  is  to  at- 
tend a  public  hearing  in  Dayton,  Ky.,  on 
the  local  protection  project,  which  is  one 
of  the  water  resource  projects  being  re- 


viewed in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

This  project  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  this  community  and  is  the 
only  hope  they  have  for  protection  from 
future  flooding  of  the  Ohio  River  be- 
tween river  miles  467.0  and  468.5,  down- 
stream from  Pittsburgh.  I  feel  vei-y 
strongly  about  the  need  for  continued 
fimding  of  this  project,  and  believe  it  is 
important  that  I  attend  this  meeting  to 
assist  the  concerned  members  of  the 
community  in  presenting  their  case  for 
funding  the  project  through  its  com- 
pletion. 

I  have  sought  pairs  on  the  votes  which 
have  been  scheduled  for  today,  and  It  is 
my  intention  to  be  present  for  final  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  approach  a  vote  on  the  Senate  ethics 
resolution,  I  have  been  giving  some  seri- 
ous thought  to  this  whole  problem  and 
indeed,  to  the  roots  of  this  problem  as 
they  affect  individual  beliavior  and  the 
nature  of  man. 

In  any  serious  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  of  moral  ethics  to  political 
practice,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
understand  the  nature  of  man  as  it  truly 
exists.  As  a  conservative,  I  believe  man's 
nature  is  such  that  he  will  have  his  fail- 
ures and  character  defects  no  matter 
how  many  laws  are  passed  in  the  name 
of  morality  and  no  matter  how  many 
codes  of  ethics  are  devised  for  any  group 
of  men  whether  they  be  public  officials 
or  some  other  special  group. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  to  leg- 
islate or  arrange  for  men  in  a  particular 
position  of  responsibility  to  become  for- 
ever noble.  Being  human,  man's  nature 
is  such  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  laws 
and  regulations  and  codes  are  adopted, 
he  will  still  be  assailed  by  the  same 
temptations  that  have  plagued  men  and 
women  since  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
A  few  will  always  allow  their  greed  and 
avarice  to  overrule  their  regard  for  duty 
and  morality.  Some  will  always  let  their 
selfishness  overrule  their  fears  of  break- 
ing the  law.  Some  will  go  to  almost  any 
length,  engage  in  almost  any  kind  of 
nefarious  activity,  show  almost  every 
kind  of  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
if  this  is  what  is  required  to  feather  their 
own  nests. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  any  group  of 
men  there  will  be  a  few  who  break  moral 
standards,  it  nevertheless  pains  me  when 
I  hear  people  express  the  belief  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  on  the  make  or 
are  basically  dishonest  or  carry  with 
a  high  tendency  toward  larceny.  Of 
course  it  takes  only  one  highly  publicized 
example  to  spread  the  idea  that  all  Mem- 
bers are  a  bunch  of  crooks.  Such  gener- 
alizations are  not  unusual  and  they  de- 
velop quite  naturally  upon  the  publicity 
and  moralizing  that  attends  any  case  of 
questionable  conduct  on  the  part  of  one 
or  a  few  Members. 

Mr.  President,  we  err  if  we  assume 
that,  merely  because  a  man  is  prominent 
enough  in  his  community  to  be  chosen 
for  political  office,  he  must  have  some 
special  claim  on  exemplary  behavior.  As 
his  name  implies,  he  is  representative,  in 
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Furthermore,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
predict  whether  a  man  wh  >  has  always 
been  known  for  honesty  ar  d  fairness  In 
his  dealings  with  others  wl  1  continue  to 
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obvious  that  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
now  earn  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  a  6-year  term  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  compromised  by  petty  gifts  or 
contributions. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  problem  pre- 
sents me  with  something  of  a  dilemma. 
On  one  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  vote  for 
this  ethics  resolution  as  a  demonstration 
of  my  desire  to  do  something  about  the 
abuses  and  irregularities  which  have 
been  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  I  ask 
myself  if  we  are  not  creating  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  an  impression  that  by  passing 
one  law  or  resolution  we  are  going  to  cor- 
rect legislatively  everything  that  has 
gone  wrong.  I  agree  with  this  last  rea- 
soning anl  will  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  Senate  Resolution  110.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  58 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  the  report  on  the  status 
of  advisory  committees  in  1976  is  here- 
with forwarded. 

This  is  the  fifth  annual  report.  It  is 
organized  to  provide  summary  informa- 
tion about  the  activities  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  public  acce.ss  to  specific 
committees  and  the  federal  agencies  to 
whom  they  provide  advice. 

With  the  current  government-wide, 
zero-base  review  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tees, the  number  of  existing  committees 
should  be  sharply  reduced.  This  reduc- 
tion will  be  reflected  in  the  next  annual 
report. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  29.  1977. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  CANCER 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  59 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  (P.L. 
92-218)  as  amended,  I  hereby  transmit 
the  Report  of  the  Director,  1976  on  the 
National  Cancer  Program  for  calendar 
year  1975.  "^e  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port precedes  my  term  of  office. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  29,  1977. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4 : 04  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  351,  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1,  Public  Law  689.  84th  Congress, 
as  amended,  has  appointed  Mr.  Hamilton 
as  a  member  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
the  U.S.  group  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, vice  Mr.  Zablockl,  resigned. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

H.  Con.  Res.  142.  A  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Canadian  Government  to  reassess 
Its  policy  of  permitting  the  killing  of  new- 
born harp  seals  (Rcpt.  No.  96-71). 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  266.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  305  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (Rept. 
No.  95-72) . 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  123.  A  resolution  waiving  the  pro- 
visions of  section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  S.  1070 
(Rept.  No.  95-73). 


EXEcrunvE  reports  op 

COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Joseph  D.  Duffev.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Matthew  Nlmetz,  of  New  York,  to  be  coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  State. 

Herbert  J.  Hansen,  of  Ohio,  to  be  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State. 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
tT.S.  Oovernor  of  the  International  Monetary 
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Fund  lor  a  term  of  5  years  and  TT.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  for  a  term  of  5 
years;  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  U.S.  Governor  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Jerry  Joseph  Jaslnowski,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Sidney  Harman,  of  New  York  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendations  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the -first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Stafford, 
and  Mr.  McCluhe)  : 
S.  1153.  A  bin  to  abolish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  to  reassign 
certain  functions  and   authorities  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Calendar. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Syen 
8uh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  to  correct  an  Inadvertent  omis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1156.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Antonio  Missions  National 
Historical  Park  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiirces. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,   Mr.   Clark,   Mr.   Curtis,   Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  ScHMrrx, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Thxjrmond,  and  Mr. 
Zorinskt)  : 
S.  1157.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  that  States  win  be  assured 
of  receiving  grants  at  a  level  equal  to  that 
which  was  received  prior  to  July  26,  1976; 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Huddleston,  and  Mr. 
Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  Individuals  to 
amortize  certain  rehabilitation  expenditures 
for  certified  historic  structures  which  are  not 
depreciable;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  1159.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

8.  1160.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

8.  1181.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1948  to  Improve  the  For- 


eign Service  Personnel  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1162.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  222  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DuRKiN,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  : 
S.  1163.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  fireflghting  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)    (by  request) : 
S.   1164.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1165.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chester  Chun 
Ket  Young,  also  known  as  Chun-Kit  Yeung; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1166.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Elena 

Jumalon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI   (for  himself  and 

Mr.   HtTMPHREY)  : 

S.  1167.  A  bill  to  establish  a  research  and 
development  effort  resultlne  In  the  commer- 
cialization of  native  latex  rubber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Fores- 
try. 

Bv  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  certain  payments  to 
be  made  to  local  governments  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  based  upon  the  amount 
of  certain  public  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  localltv",  approved  October  30.  1976; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  National 
Resources. 

Bv  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1169.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Aericultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlcultTU-e,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  1170.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  surplus 
commodities  provision  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 
Bv  Mr.  WEICICER: 

S.  1171.  A  bUl  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  emplovees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1172.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
reasonable  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  certain 
food  additives  upon  human  health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  1173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Day's  Sports- 
wear. Inc.,  and  Roffe-Rene,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  DOLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S.  1174.  A  bUI  entitled  the  Critical  Lands 
Resource  Conservation  Act  of  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Nutrition. 

BvMr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  1175.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  phasing 
out  of  the  earnings  limitation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finapce. 

Bv  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  1176.  A  bill  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Aeencv  to 
exercise  his  authoritv  under  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  to  mav^e  grants  for  certain 
demonstration  prolects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Human  R-sources. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

S.J.  Res.  41.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  February  16  as 
"Bataan-corregldor  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  McClure)  : 
S.  1153.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  to  reassign 
certain  functions  and  authorities  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Ordered  placed 
on  the  Calendar. 

joint      committee      on      atomic      ENERGY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  reassign 
certain  fxmctions  and  authorities  of  the 
joint  committee  to  other  committees  of 
the  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senate  Resolution  4,  which  was  agreed 
to  on  February  4,  1977,  directed  that  leg- 
islation be  developed  to  abolish  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  com- 
plete the  reassignment  of  its  fimctions 
and  authority,  and  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  staff  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee. This  bill  accomplishes  these  purposes 
and  follows  the  approach  taken  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4  in  eliminating  certain 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee, this  bill  will  assist  the  committees 
which  have  received  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  joint  committee  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  new  responsibilities.  Al- 
though I  am  proud  of  my  service  on  the 
joint  committee  and  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  that  committee  over  the 
years,  I  believe  that  Senate  Resolution  4 
and  this  bill  are  important  steps  in  im- 
proving the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  focus 
attention  on  energy  issues. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  I  have 
had  extensive  discussions  with  Chairman 
Randolph  of  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  with  Senator 
Baker  on  the  minority  side,  and  they  join 
me,  along  with  Senators  Stafford  and 
McClure,  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  assist  the 
committees  receiving  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  joint  committee  in  moving  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  not  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee but  rather  that  it  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
Calendar. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  a  summary  bill 
analysis  and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1153 
Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PURPOSES 

Sec  101.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 
(1)  to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  Its  statutory  functions  and  authority 
to  other  committees  of  the  Congress  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
are  assigned  jurisdiction  over  the  develop- 
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ment,  utilization  or 
energy; 

(2)  to  preserve  the  seci*lty 
tlon  relating  to  the  natloiial 
slderatlons  of  nuclear 

(3)  to  make  necessary  coiforming 
ments  to  the  Atomic  Energ  r 
amended,  and  certain  other 
tain   to    the   Joint 
Energy;  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
personnel     of     the     Joint 
Atomic  Energy. 

TITLE  II — JOINT 
ATOMIC 
8«c.     201.     The     Joint 
Atomic  Energy  is  abolished. 
TITLE      ni— TRANSFERS 

FUNCTIONS    OP    THE    J^IINT 
TEE    ON    ATOMIC 
FORMING    AMENDMENT! 
OTHER  LAWS 


Of  staff 
Committee     on 

COMltlTTEE  ON 
lENERpy 

Committee     on 


a  'e 


a 


thj 


(t) 


(3) 


3 


SEC.  301,    (a)    Sections  20 
205,    206,    and    207    of    the 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended 

(b)    Section    103   of   the 
Community    Act    of    1955 
repealed. 

Sec.  302.  Section  3  of 
Budget    Act    of    1974    Is 

(1)  Striking   the 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  repealing  subsection 
Sec.  303.  Section  252(a) 

latlve    Reorganization   Act 
pealed. 

Sec.  304.  Section   502  of 
curlty  Act  of  1954,  as 
by  striking  the  words  "the 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy  and". 

Sec.   305.   Section   3   of 
Atomic  Energy  Agency 
1967    Is    amended    by    strlk 
"the  Joint  Committee  on 

Sec.  306.    (a)    Section    11 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
by  repealing  subsection  o. 

(b)  Section    lie   of   the 
Act   of    1954,    as    amended, 
deleting    the     words     "The 
energy"  or  'nuclear  energy' 

(c)  Section    lid    of   the 
Act   of    1954.   as  amended, 
deleting     the     words     "The 
weapon'    means"    and 
"The    terms    'atomic    weapo^ 
weapon'  mean". 

Sec.   307.   Section    120  of   . 
ergy  Community  Act  of   196  i 
Is   amended   by  striking  the 
and  all  that  follows,  and  s 
following:    "Provided   furthe 
the   Commission   makes   any 
property  under  the  authority 
the  basis  for  the  proposed  d 
necessary  background  and  ex, 
shall    b<»    submitted    to    the 
Committees  which,  under 
House  and  Senate  are 
over  the  subject  matter  of 
a  period  of  forty-five  days  sh 
Congress   is  In  session    (In 
forty-flve  days,  there  shal'. 
days  on  which  either  House 
because  of  adjournment  of 
days)  :  Provided,  however,  Thfct 
received  the  basis  for  the 
tlon,  such  Congressional 
resolution  In  writing  agreed 
mittees  waive  the  conditions 
portion   of  such   forty-five 

Sec.  308.  Section  91  d.  of 
ergy  Community  Act  of  1955 
amended  by  striking  the  wor4s 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy" 
"Congressional  Committees 
rules  of  the  House  and  S€___ 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
section,". 

Sec  309    Section  51  of  the 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is 
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(1)  striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee" 
the  first  time  they  appear  and  substituting 
"Congressional  Committees  which,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  as- 
signed Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
of  this  section,";  and 

(2)  striking  the  proviso  and  substituting 
"Provided,  however.  That  the  Congressional 
Committees  which,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  this  seotlon,  after 
having  received  such  determination,  may  by 
resolution  In  writing  agreed  to  by  such  Com- 
mittees waive  the  conditions  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  such  thirty-day  period.". 

Sec.  310.  Section  54  a.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  am'nded 
by  deleting  the  words  "Provided,  however" 
the  second  time  they  appear  and  all  that 
follows  up  to  the  next  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"Provided,  however.  That  before  they  are 
established  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  subdivision  (11),  such  propo.?ed  amounts 
and  periods  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  referred  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  this  section,  and  a  period 
of  sixty  days  shall  elapse  while  Congress  Is  in 
session  (In  computing  such  sixty  days,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
Hotise  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days)  :  i4nd 
provided  further.  That  any  such  proposed 
amounts  and  periods  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive if  during  such  sixty-day  period  the  Con- 
gress passes  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
In  substance  that  It  does  not  favor  the  pro- 
posed action:  And  provided  further.  That 
prior  to  the  elapse  of  the  first  thirty  days  of 
any  such  sixty-day  period  the  Congressional 
Committees  to  which  have  been  referred 
such  proposed  amounts  and  periods  shall  re- 
port to  their  respective  Houses  concerning 
their  views  and  recommendations  respecting 
the  proposed  amounts  and  periods  and  shall 
report  to  their  respective  Houses  an  accom- 
panying proposed  concurrent  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  the  Congress 
favors,  or  does  not  favor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  proposed  amounts  or  periods.". 

Sec.  311.  Section  61  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee" 
the  first  time  they  appear  and  substituting 
"Congressional  Committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
section.";  and 

(2)  striking  all  after  the  words  "Provided, 
however,"  and  substituting  "That  the  Con- 
gressional Committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
section,  after  having  received  such  deter- 
mination, may  by  resolution  In  writing 
agreed  to  by  such  Committees  waive  the 
conditions  of  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
thirty-day  period.". 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Section  123  c.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"c.  the  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion, together  with  the  approval  and  the 
determination  of  the  President,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congressional  Committees 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  such 
proposed  agreements,  and  a  period  of  thirty 
days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  Is  In  ses- 
sion (In  computing  such  thirty  days,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days)  :  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over 
such  proposed  agreements,  after  having  re- 
ceived such  agreement  for  cooperation,  may 
by  resolution  In  writing  agreed  to  by  such 


Committees  waive  the  conditions  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  such  thirty-day  period;  and", 
(b)  Section  123  d.  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee" 
the  first  time  they  appear  and  substituting 
"Congressional  Committees  which,  under. the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  such  proposed  agree- 
ments,"; and 

(2)  striking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
following  the  word  "Provided"  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"That  prior  to  the  elapse  of  the  first  thirty 
days  of  any  such  sixty-day  period  the  Con- 
gressional Committees  to  which  have  been 
referred  the  proposed  agreement  shall  each 
submit  a  report  to  their  respective  Houses 
of  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  respecting  the  proposed  agree- 
ment and  an  accompanying  proposed  con- 
current resolution  stating  in  substance  that 
the  Congress  favors,  or  does  not  favor,  as  the 
case  may  be.  the  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation.". 

Sec  313.  Section  161  v.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  proviso  and  substituting 
the  following :  "Provided  further,  That  before 
the  Commission  establishes  such  criteria,  the 
proposed  criteria  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congressional  Committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
subsection,  and  a  period  of  forty-five  days 
shall  elapse  while  Congress  Is  In  session  (in 
computing  the  forty-five  days  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  In  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  adjournment  for 
more  than  three  days);  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Congressional  Committees  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
assigned  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  subsection,  after  having  received 
such  proposed  criteria,  may  by  resolution  In 
writing  agreed  to  by  such  Committees  waive 
the  conditions  of  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
forty-five  day  period.". 

Sec  314.  Section  164  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee" 
the  first  time  they  apoear  and  substituting 
"Congressional  Committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Juri-sdlctlon  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
section,";  and 

(2)  striking  the  proviso  and  substituting 
"Provided,  however.  That  the  thirty-day  pe- 
riod may  be  waived  by  resolution  In  writing 
aereed  to  bv  the  Coneresslonal  Committees 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject mntter  of  this  section.". 

Sec  315.  Section  107(c)  of  Public  Law  88- 
332  (42  U.S.C.  2204  a)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee" 
the  first  time  they  apoear  and  substituting 
"Coneres«lonal  Committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
section";  and 

(2)  striking  the  proviso  and  substituting 
"Provided,  however.  That  the  forty-five  day 
period  may  be  waived  by  resoltitlon  In  writ- 
ing agreed  to  by  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tees which,  under  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  section.". 

Sec  316.  Section  170  I.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee"  each 
time  they  appear  and  substituting  "Congres- 
sional Committees  which,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  of  this  section.". 
ITTLE  IV— mPORMAnON  AND  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  keep  the  com- 
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mittees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  functions  of  the  Administration  or 
the  Commission,  fully  and  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  keep 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  which,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  Jurisdiction 
over  national  security  considerations  of  nu- 
clear technology,  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed with  respect  to  such  matters  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  relating  to  na- 
tional security  considerations  of  nuclear 
technology  which  are-Wlthln  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committees. 

(c)  Any  Government  agency  shall  furnish 
any  Information  requested  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
development,  utilization,  or  application  of 
nuclear  energy,  with  respect  to  the  activities 
or  responsibilities  of  such  agency  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  energy  which  are  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committees. 

Sec  402.  The  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  which,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  development,  utiliza- 
tion, or  application  of  nuclear  energy,  are 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency  which  has  activities  or  respon- 
sibilities In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  which 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  commit- 
tees; Provided,  however.  That  any  utiliza- 
tion of  personnel  by  such  committees  shall 
be  on  a  reimbursable  basis  and  shall  require, 
with  respect  to  committees  of  the  Senate,  the 
prior  written  consent  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  with  respect 
to  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  prior  written  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Sec  403.  All  records,  data,  charts  and  files 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
which  are  not  transferred  under  section  501 
of  this  Act  are  transferred  to  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  which,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matters  to  which  such  records,  data,  charts 
and  files  primarily  relate.  Such  committees 
of  the  Senate  shall  make  available  such 
records,  data,  charts  and  files  to  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatlves  which,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matters  to  which  such  rec- 
ords, data,  charts,  and  files  relate. 
TITLE  V— PROTECTION  OP  NATIONAL 
SECURITT  INFORMATION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  All  records,  data,  charts  and 
files  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  relating  to  national  security  matters, 
including  the  military  applications  of  nu- 
celar  technology,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matters  to  which  such  records, 
data,  charts  and  files  relate.  In  the  event 
that  any  record,  chart  or  file  shall  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  duplicate  copies  shall  be 
provided  upon  request. 

(b)  The  Committees  of  the  Senate  which 
receive  the  records,  data,  charts  and  files  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  make  available 
such  records,  data,  charts  and  files  to  the 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matters  to 
which  such  records,  data,  charts  and  files 
relate. 

(c)  The  committees  of  the  Senate  which 
receive  the  records,  data,  charts  and  files 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
under  subsection  (a)   may  utilize  the  Office 
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of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
established  by  section  502  of  this  Act  or 
make  other  suitable  arrangements  for  safe- 
guarding such  records,  data,  charts  or  files. 
Sec.  502.  (a)  There  is  established  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  efl'cctlve  date  of 
this  Act  and  ending  March  31,  1979,  an  Office 
of  the  Senate  to  be  known  as  the  "Office  of 
Classified  National  Security  Information" 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Office") .  The  Office  shall  be  under  the  policy 
direction  of  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  be  under  the  administrative 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  The  Office  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  safeguarding  such  restricted  data 
and  such  other  classified  Information  as  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  from  time  to 
time  assign  to  It. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  the  authority — 

(1)  upon  application  of  any  committee  of 
the  Senate,  to  perform  the  administrative 
functions  necessary  to  classify  and  declassify 
information  relating  to  the  national  secu- 
rity considerations  of  nuclear  technology  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  developed  for  re- 
stricted data  by  the  responsible  executive 
agencies; 

(2)  to  provide  appropriate  facilities  for 
hearings  of  committees  of  the  Senate  at 
which  restricted  data  or  other  classified  in- 
formation is  to  be  presented  or  discussed; 
and 

(3)  to  establish  and  operate  a  central  re- 
pository In  the  United  States  Capitol  for  the 
safeguarding  of  restricted  data  and  other 
classified  information  for  which  such  Office 
Is  responsible. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Minority 
Leader,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  not  more  than  two  professional  staff 
members  and  three  clerical  staff  members  for 
the  Office.  One  of  such  professional  staff 
members  may  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  the  two 
employees  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  referred  to  in  section  105(e)(3)(A) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1968,  as  amended  and  modified  (2  U.S.C. 
61-1).  and  the  other  professional  staff  mem- 
ber may  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  professional 
staff  members  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  by  section  105(e)(1)  of  such  Act. 
The  clerical  staff  members  may  be  paid  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
provided  for  the  four  clerical  assistants  of 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  referred 
to  in  section  105(e)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act. 

(d)  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  pursuant  to  appropriations  made 
to  the  contingent  fund  for  such  purpose. 
Until  funds  are  first  so  appropriated,  such 
salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  out  of  funds  appropriated 
for  "Miscellaneous  Items".  Such  salaries  and 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  except  that  vouchers  shall 
not  be  required  for  the  disbursement  of  sal- 
aries of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

(e)  Within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Office  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  with  a  listing  of  all  those 
records,  data,  charts  and  files  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  which  are  to 
be  transferred  to  such  committees  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  this  Act,  Indicating  which 
commlttee(s)  may  have  Jurisdiction  over 
each  Item.  The  chairman  of  the  committees 
Involved  shall   be  responsible  for  resolving 


any  case  of  doubt  regarding  Jurisdiction  over 
particular  records,  data,  charts  or  files. 
TTTLE  VI— COMMITTEE  STAFF 

Sec.  601.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(1)  "effective  date"  means  the  effective 
date  of  title  n  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "eligible  staff  member"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  a  member  ot  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  effective  date  and  had 
served  continuously  (except  for  any  period 
of  four  days  or  less)  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  since  October  1.  1976; 

(3)  "new  committee"  means  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Reiatlons  of  the 
Senate:  and 

(4)  "transition  period"  means  the  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  and  ending 
on  June  30.  1977,  or.  If  later,  on  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  the  effective  date. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  On  the  effective  date,  those 
eligible  staff  members  who  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  602  of 
this  Act,  as  designated  by  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leader  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  In  accordance  with  such  section, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Classified 
National   Security   Information. 

(b)  On  the  effective  date,  each  eligible 
staff  member  not  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  staff  of  a  new  committee.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  eligible  staff  members  trans- 
ferred to  the  staff  of  each  of  the  new  com- 
mittees shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  In  consultation 
with  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  new  committees.  The  chair- 
man of  each  new  committee  (and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  with  respect  to  minor- 
ity employees)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  eligible  staff  members 
transferred   to  that   new  committee. 

(c)  During  the  transition  period,  each  el- 
igible staff  member  transferred  to  a  new 
committee — 

(1)  shall,  ontwlthstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  105(e)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
and  modified,  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
such  staff  member  was  receiving  on  March  1, 
1977;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  removed,  except  for  cause, 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  new  commit- 
tee. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(2$ 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
staff  member  who  would  be  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  section  8336(d)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  upon  his  tavoluntary 
removal  from  service  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  If  such  staff  member  (but  for  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  (2) )  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Involuntary  removal  from  such  service 
and  such  staff  member  elects  to  have  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  apply. 

Sec.  603.  Not  later  than  the  effective  date, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
shall  report  a  resolution  which  authorizes 
expenditures  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  during  the  transition  period  by 
the  new  committees  sufficient  to  enable  each 
new  committee  to  pay  the  compensation  and 
expenses  of  the  eligible  staff  members  trans- 
ferred to  Its  staff  under  section  602. 
TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  Titles  H.  HI.  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  702.  Any  reference  In  any  rule,  resolu- 
tion, or  order  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  In  any  law,  regulation,  or 
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the  power  to  establish  and  operate  a  central 
repository  for  classified  Information  In  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  disposition  of  the 
Joint  Committee  staff.  This  Includes  provi- 
sion for  staffing  the  newly  established  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
and  the  transfer,  for  a  specified  transition 
period,  of  all  other  staff  members  of  the 
JCAE  to  the  Senate  committees  which  have 
acquired  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  JCAE.  Title 
VI  also  Includes  provisions  dealing  with  the 
continued  employment  of  JCAE  staff  mem- 
bers during  the  transition  period  and  provid- 
ing for  additional  funding  resolutions  for 
the  Senate  committees  acquiring  JCAE  staff 
personnel  during  the  transition  period. 

Title  VII  Includes  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill  and  other  miscellaneous  provisions. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
section  101 — purposes 
This  section  Identifies  the  following  pur- 
poses: to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  and 
transfer  its  statutory  functions:  to  establish 
a  basis  for  the  protection  of  information  re- 
lating to  the  national  security  considerations 
of  nuclear  technology;  to  make  conforming 
amendments  to  other  laws;  and  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  affected  staff  personnel. 

SECTION     201 

This  section  abolishes  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

SECTION     301 

This  section  repeals  the  statutory  basis  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
repealed  sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
Include  the  following:  the  provision  of  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  provisions  giving  the  Committee  au- 
thority to  conduct  hearings  and  make  studies 
and  to  consider  and  report  resolutions  and 
bills,  provisions  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  pro- 
visions authorizing  the  JCAE  to  appoint  staff, 
and  provisions  authorizing  the  JCAE  to  clas- 
sify information  and  to  maintain  records. 
This  section  also  deletes  the  reference  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  section 
103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955,  as  amended. 

SECTION    302 

This  section  eliminates  the  reference  to  the 
JCAE  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  The  section  of  the  Budget  Act  which 
Is  affected  (section  3) ,  directs  that  House  and 
Senate  members  of  the  JCAE  shall  be  treated 
as  standing  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  respectively  for  purposes  of  the  Budg- 
et Act. 

SECTION     303 

This  section  deletes  the  reference  to  the 
JCAE  in  subsection  252(a)  of  the  LegUlative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  which  requires 
that  Senate  committee  reports  accompanying 
reported  bills  contain  an  estimate  of  costs. 

SECTION     304 

This  section  deletes  the  reference  to  the 
JCAE  from  Section  502  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  makes 
foreign  currency  available  to  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

SECTION     30S 

This  section  deletes  the  reference  to  the 
JCAE  in  Section  3  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Act  of 
1957,  which  requires  the  Department  of  State 
to  keep  various  committees,  including  the 
JCAE.  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

SECTION    306 

This  section  deletes  the  JCAE  from  the 
definitional  section  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  The  section  also  Includes  for  the  first 


time  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  definitions  for  the  terms  "nuclear 
energy"  and  "nuclear  weapon". 

SECTION    C07 

This  section  amends  the  provision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  which 
■Jives  the  Energy  Researcn  and  Development 
Administration  the  authority  to  dispose  of 
property  related  to  the  Hanford  project.  The 
amendment  to  this  section  deletes  the  refer- 
ence to  the  JCAE  and  substitutes  therefo' 
the  congressional  committees  which,  unde- 
the  House  and  Senate  rules,  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  this  subject  matter.  Under 
the  amendment.  ERDA  must  notify  the  com- 
mittees of  any  proposed  property  disposal 
actions  forty -five  days  before  such  actions 
can  be  taken,  and  the  committees  may  by 
resolution  waive  the  forty-five  day  require- 
ment. 

SECTION   308 

The  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1956 
permits  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  make  certain  as- 
sistance payments  to  local  governmental  en- 
titles and  requires  ERDA  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  JCAE  on  the  need  for  re- 
newing this  authority.  This  section  amends 
those  provisions  by  substituting  reference  to 
the  congressional  committees  which,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  as- 
signed Jurisdiction  over  this  subject  matter, 
for  the  reference  to  the  JCAE  and  requires 
that  ERDA's  recommendations  be  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees 

SECTION    30S 

This  section  substitutes  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  for  the  reference 
to  the  JCAE  In  the  provision  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  (Section  51)  which  allows  ERDA 
to  designate  additional  material  as  special 
nuclear  material. 

SECTION    310 

This  section  amends  the  provision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (Section  54a.)  which  au- 
thorizes ERDA  to  cooperate  with  foreign  na- 
tions by  making  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material  available  to  them  for  established 
periods  of  time.  The  amounts  and  periods 
of  time  must  be  reported  to  the  JCAE,  which 
makes  recommendations  on  the  action  to 
the  Congress.  The  amendment  substitutes  the 
congressional  committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  this  subject  for  the  refer- 
ence to  the  JCAE. 

SECTION    311 

This  section  makes  the  same  change  to  the 
section  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  dealing 
with  source  material  (Section  61)  as  was 
made  by  Section  309  of  the  bill  for  special 
nuclear  material. 

SECTION    312 

This  section  amends  the  provision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (Section  123)  which  di- 
rects that  agreements  for  cooperation  be 
submitted  to  the  President,  the  JCAE  and 
the  Congress.  The  amendment  deletes  refer- 
ences to  the  JCAE  and  substitutes  references 
to  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
which  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  pro- 
posed agreements  for  cooperation. 

SECTION    313 

This  section  amends  the  provision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (Section  161v.)  which 
provides  for  congressional  review  of  criteria 
developed  by  ERDA  to  govern  contracts  for 
providing  uranium  enrichment  services  from 
Government  facilities.  The  amendment  de- 
letes references  to  the  JCAE  and  substitutes 
references  to  the  congressional  committees 
which  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  this 
subject  by  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
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SECTION   314 

This  section  amends  the  provision  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (Section  164)  which  pro- 
vides that  certain  contracts  for  electric  util- 
ity service  for  ERDA's  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  be  submitted  to  the  JCAE  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days.  The  amendment  sub- 
stitutes references  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  having  Jurisdiction 
over  this  subject  for  references  to  the  JCAE. 

SECTION    315 

This  section  makes  the  same  change  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-332  for  fission 
products  contracts  (Section  107)  as  is  made 
for  electric  utility  contracts  by  Section  314. 

SECTION    316 

This  section  amends  the  Price -Anderson 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (Section 
170)  which  require  that  a  report  be  made  to 
the  JCAE  after  certain  nuclear  Incidents. 
The  amendment  substitutes  reference  to  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  indemnification  area 
for  the  reference  to  the  JCAE. 

SECTION    401 

This  fsctlon  provides  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  receiving  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  with  the  same  rights  to  information 
which  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  under  Section  202  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  This  includes  the  requirement 
that  the  Joint  Committee  be  kept  fully  and 
currently  Informed  with  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  atomic  energy. 

SECTION  4  02 

This  section  provides  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  receiving  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  JCAE  with  the  same  authority  to 
use  the  services,  information,  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
was  given  to  the  JCAE  under  Section  205  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

SECTION  403 

This  section  provides  for  the  transfer  of  all 
unclassified  records  and  files  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Such  records 
and  files  are  transferred  to  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  which  are  assigned  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matters  to  which  such  rec- 
ords and  files  primarily  relate.  All  other 
committees  of  the  Congress  which  are  as- 
signed Jurisdiction  over  subject  matters  to 
which  such  records  and  files  relate  are  guar- 
anteed full  access  to  such  records  and  flies. 

SECTION    501 

This  section  gives  special  attention  to  the 
national  security  Information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Subsection  501(a)  provides  that  the 
classified  information  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  JCAE  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Senate  committees  which,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matters  to  which  such  information 
relates.  Subsection  501(b)  guarantees  that 
each  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  is  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  the 
national  security  considerations  of  nuclear 
technology  will  have  full  access  to  those  clas- 
sified files  of  the  JCAE  which  relate  to  sub- 
ject matters  within  the  assigned  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committee.  Subsection  501(c)  per- 
mits these  committees  of  the  Senate  which 
are  assigned  classified  files  and  records  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  make 
use  of  the  Office  of  Classified  National  Secu- 
rity Information  or  to  make  other  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  such  files 
and  records. 

SECTION   502 

Subsection  502(a)  establishes  an  Office  of 
Classified  National  Security  Information,  the 
responsibilities  of  which  Include  the  safe- 
guarding of  classified  Information  related  to 
atomic  energy  and  any  other  classified  in- 


formation which  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  assign  to  it.  Subsection  502(b)  gives 
the  Office  of  Classified  National  Security  In- 
formation the  authority  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  central  repository  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
building  for  safeguarding  the  classified  mate- 
rial assigned  to  such  Office,  to  classify  in- 
formation upon  the  application  of  any  Sen- 
ate committee,  and  to  provide  appropriate 
facilities  for  classified  committee  hearings. 
Subsection  502(c)  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  staff  for  the  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information. 
Subsection  502(d)  provides  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  of  such  Office.  Subsection  502(e) 
directs  that  the  Office  provide,  within  30  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  committee 
of  the  Senate  which  has  been  assigned  juris- 
diction formerly  held  by  the  JCAE  with  a 
listing  of  the  classified  records  and  files  of 
the  JCAE  which  are  to  be  transferred  to  such 
committees  under  section  501(a)  of  the  bill. 
Title  VI  provides  for  the  disposition  of  the 
staff  of  the  JCAE  in  a  manner  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  disposition  of  the  staffs  of 
those  Senate  committees  which  were  abol- 
ished under  S.  Res.  4. 

SECTION    601 

This  section  Includes  definitions  for  the 
effective  date  of  the  Title,  for  "eligible  staff 
member",  for  "new  committee",  and  lor  a 
transition  period. 

SECTION    602 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  perma- 
nent transfer  of  certain  staff  members  of  the 
JCAE  to  the  newly  established  Office  of 
Classified  National  Security  Information. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  transfer 
for  a  defined  transition  period  of  all  other 
staff  members  to  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  have  received  the  responsibilities 
of  the  JCAE.  The  a.ssignment  of  staff  person- 
nel during  the  transition  period  will  be  made 
by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate  in 
consultation  with  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittees which  have  received  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  JCAE.  This  subsection  also  re- 
quires the  chairman  (or  ranking  minority 
member  where  appropriate)  of  each  new 
committee  of  the  Senate  which  adds  staff 
members  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  during  the  transition  period 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  this 
fact. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  during  the 
transition  period  each  staff  member  of  the 
JCAE  who  Is  transferred  to  another  com- 
mittee shall  have  certain  employment  rights, 
including  the  right  to  the  same  salary  as 
received  while  an  employee  of  the  JCAE  and 
the  right  against  removal,  except  for  cause, 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  new  committee. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  a  staff  member  of 
the  JCAE  who  would  be  eligible  for  retire- 
ment under  the  Congressional  Retirement 
System  if  his  position  were  abolished  to  treat 
his  position  with  the  JCAE  as  being  abol- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  transition  pe- 
riod if  he  so  elects. 

SECTION     603 

This  section  requires  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  to  report  funding  resolutions  for 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  acquiring  staff 
personnel  from  the  JCAE  within  ten  days  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

SECTION     701 

This  section  provides  that  the  bill  shall  be- 
come effective  ten  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

SECTION    702 

This  section  provides  that  any  other  ref- 
erence to  the  JCAE  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act  shall  be  considered  as  referring 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees 
which  have  been  assigned  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  JCAE  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 


SECTION    703 

This  section  provides  that  section  502  and, 
with  one  exception,  all  of  title  VI  shall  be 
considered  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such,  shall  be 
subject  to  change  by  the  Senate  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  in  introducing  this  bill 
to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  to  complete  the  transfer 
of  the  joint  committee's  functions  and 
authority  to  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  which  have  been  as- 
signed jurisdiction  over  atomic  energy 
matters. 

I.  too,  share  a  sense  of  pride  in  the 
many  accomplishments  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  over  the 
years.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the 
changes  made  by  Senate  Resolution  4 
and  by  this  bill  will  be  helpful  in  pro- 
moting understanding  and  participation 
of  energy  matters  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  because  I  feel 
it  is  needed.  The  measure  would  abolish 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  reassign  its  functions  in  the  Senate 
to  new  committees  in  accordance  with 
Senate  Resolution  4,  the  Committee  Sys- 
tem Reorganization  Amendments  of 
1977. 

This  bill  amends  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  tran.sfer  statutory  authori- 
ties of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  the  new  congressional  com- 
mittees with  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  section.  It  provides 
for  an  orderly  transfer  of  documents 
and  information  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  the  new 
committees.  And,  it  provides  protection 
for  the  staff  for  a  transition  period.  In 
philosophy,  the  legislation  follows  closely 
the  intent  of  the  Senate,  as  expressed 
in  Senate  Resolution  4. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  office,  the  OflBce 
of  Classified  National  Security  Informa- 
tion, to  facilitate  the  handling  of  classi- 
fied material  during  the  remainder  of 
the  95th  Congress.  This  will  be  useful  to 
the  new  committees  in  dealing  with  re- 
stricted data  and  other  material  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  However,  if  the  Senate 
should  wish  to  establish  a  permanent 
office  for  that  purpose,  that  would  re- 
quire further  action  by  the  Senate. 

Under  Senate  Resolution  4,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
acquired  a  new  legislative  responsibility: 

Konmliltary  environmental  regulation  and 
control  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing  today 
will  assist  the  committee  in  carrying  out 
that  important  responsibility,  by  provid- 
ing the  necessary  statutory  authority. 
It  also  will  provide  the  committee  with 
full  access  to  information  relating  in  any 
way  to  that  new  jurisdiction.  And  it  will 
provide  a  proportionate  share  of  staff 
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AMEr70MENT    OF    THE    TAX 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pres 
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States.  I  urge  its  Immediate  enactment. 
Unless  we  take  action  immediately,  tax- 
payers will  be  significantly,  improperly, 
and  unnecessarily  burdened  when  they 
file  their  tax  returns  for  the  past  year. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1156.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Antonio  Missions 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
soiu-ces. 

8AK    ANTONIO    MISSIONS   PARKWAY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
Tower  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  San  Antonio  Missions  National  His- 
torical Park. 

The  San  Antonio  area  has  the  great- 
est concentration  of  Spanish  missions  in 
the  United  States.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing proposes  to  include  these  histor- 
ically valuable  sites  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service  in  co- 
operation with  the  San  Antonio  Missions 
Advisory  Commission  so  that  they  may 
be  protected  and  maintained  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

The  San  Antonio  Missions  National 
Historical  Park  would  include  four  mis- 
sions, Concepcion,  San  Jose.  San  Juan, 
and  Espada.  as  well  a^  the  Espada  Ace- 
quia,  the  Espada  Dam  and  Acqueduct 
and  the  San  Juan  Acequla. 

It  is  the  intent  of  my  bill  to  preserve 
the  valuable  historical  value  of  this  area. 
The  San  Antonio  Missions  were  estab- 
lished during  the  18th  century  and  served 
not  only  as  religious  institutions,  but  also 
as  fortresses  for  missionaries  and  nearby 
settlers.  The  missions  served  as  a  pri- 
mary tool  in  the  civilization  of  the  area. 
Each  mission  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Spanish  architecture  and  design  and  a 
valuable  part  of  our  heritage. 

Each  mission  included  an  acequia  sys- 
tem for  irrigation  of  surrounding  farm- 
lands. Only  two,  Espada  and  San  Juan, 
remain.  However,  because  of  time  and  a 
change  in  the  water  flows  in  the  area, 
both  are  deteriorating  and  need  protec- 
tion. And  they  deserve  the  protection  we 
can  give  them.  They  are  extraordinary 
examples  of  the  18th  century  engineer- 
ing and  symbol  of  the  working  and  dedi- 
cation that  built  the  Southwest.  The 
Espada  Aqueduct  is  still  in  use  today, 
and  is  the  oldest  structure  of  its  type  in 
the  United  States  still  in  use. 

Mr.  President,  presently  there  is  noth- 
ing to  deter  commercial  construction  in 
this  valuable,  historic  area.  Any  com- 
mercial intrusion  will  greately  diminish 
the  historical  integrity  of  the  area  as  is 
the  case  of  the  city  powerplant  located 
across  the  street  from  the  Yturri- 
Edmunds  House  and  Old  Mill  which  was 
originally  part  of  Mission  Concepcion. 
The  plant  generates  excessive  noise, 
and  its  bulk  and  height  constitutes  a  vis- 
ual intrusion  to  an  otherwise  serene  and 
beautiful  setting. 

Mr.  President,  to  allow  this  type  of  in- 
dustrial growth  to  continue  or,  by  ne- 
glect, to  allow  the  destruction  of  this  his- 
torical network  of  missions  and  irriga- 
tion systems  from  the  18th  century  Is 


to  lose  the  historical  benefits  of  the  area 
forever.  Our  future  generations  deserve 
more:  therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  indi- 
viduals to  amortize  certain  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures  for  certified  historic 
structures  which  are  not  depreciable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REHABILITATION  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CERTAIN 
NONDEPRECIABLE  CERTIFIED  HISTORIC  STRUC- 
TURES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 2124  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
was  a  provision  to  allow  for  special  tax 
treatment  of  certified  historic  struc- 
tures. It  allows  taxpayers  an  election,  in 
lieu  of  claiming  the  depreciation  deduc- 
tions otherwise  allowable,  to  amortize 
over  a  60-month  period  the  capital  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  certified  rehabili- 
tation of  certified  historic  structures. 

Unfortunately,  this  provision  is  avail- 
able only  to  owners  of  certified  historic 
structures  who  can  use  depreciation  al- 
lowances. This,  in  effect,  rules  out  almost 
all  noncommercial  owners.  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  would  extend  this  worth- 
while tax  treatment  to  the  private  owner 
of  a  certified  historic  structure.  It  will 
allow  as  a  tax  deduction  the  amount 
which  would  be  allowed  to  the  taxpayer 
if  he  were  in  a  position  to  take  deprecia- 
tion allowances.  The  taxpayer  may  use 
the  equivalent  of  a  depreciation  allow- 
ance or  he  may  amortize  his  certified  re- 
habilitation expenditures  over  a  60- 
month  period. 

In  the  enactment  of  section  2124  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act,  it  was  noted  in  com- 
mittee reports  that  Congress  believes 
that  the  rehabilitation  and  preservation 
of  historic  structures  and  neighborhoods 
is  an  important  national  goal.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  structures  are  In  private 
hands  and  not  commercially  used.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  are  the  homes  of  the 
owners.  To  deny  to  these  owners  the 
benefits  granted  commercial  owners 
would  be  to  thwart  the  expressed  intent 
of  the  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  section  2124,  to  qualify  as 
a  certified  historic  structure,  a  building 
or  structure  must  be:  First,  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places; 
second,  located  in  a  registered  historic 
district  and  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  being  of  historic  sig- 
nificance to  the  district;  or  third,  lo- 
cated in  a  historic  district  designated 
under  a  State  or  local  statute  contain- 
ing criteria  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Under  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966,  these  struc- 
tures are  eligible  for  grants  for  restora- 
tion and  preservation  expenditures.  A 
requirement  of  receiving  these  funds  is 
that  the  structure  be  accersible  to  the 
public  at  least  12  days  per  year.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  if  it  is  required  of 
the  owners  that  they  comply  with  the 
requirements,  they  should  be  allowed 
the  same  tax  treatment  that  commercial 
owners  are  allowed. 
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Often  the  buildings  that  qualify  as 
certified  historic  structures  are  in  need 
of  repair,  either  for  preservation  or 
restoration.  These  expenditures  are  sel- 
dom small,  often  requiring  the  expertise 
of  specialized  craftsmen.  Allowing  the 
special  tax  treatment  in  this  bill  will 
provide  an  Incentive  for  the  owners  to 
proceed  with  the  needed  repairs  and  help 
to  preserve  the  architectural  heritage 
of  the  country.  For  instance,  owners  of 
historic  structures  with  ornate  Victorian 
trim  will  be  encouraged  to  paint  and  re- 
pair the  trim  rather  than  to  remove  it 
to  save  costs.  Plasterwork  will  be  less 
likely  to  fall  prey  to  the  economies  of 
sheetrock.  Costly  expert  bricklaying 
may  be  used  rather  than  veneering.  Any 
encouragement  we  can  provide  the  own- 
ers of  these  valuable  structures  to  save 
the  integrity  and  the  structural  purity 
of  their  buildings  will  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans,  and  we  will  be 
furthering  the  protection  of  our  physical 
heritage. 

Mr.  President,  the  early  implementa- 
tion of  this  provision  is  e:;sential,  as  it 
triggers  the  deadline  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2124  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  In 
other  words,  to  utilize  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  an  owner  must  act  before  June 
of  1981  to  begin  restoration  of  his  struc- 
ture. Therefore,  I  urge  that  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Stevens, 
Huddleston,  and  Heinz  have  joined  me 
in  sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  so  it  can  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  1168 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Indivld- 
ual.s)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
221  as  222  and  by  inserting  after  section  220 
the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  221.  Rehabilitation  Expenditures  for 
Certain  Nondepreciable  Certi- 
fied Historic  Structures. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  pays  or  Incurs  amounts  in  con- 
nection with  the  certified  rehabilitation  of  a 
certified  historic  structure  for  which  the 
deduction  allowed  by  section  191  is  not  al- 
lowed because  the  structure  is  neither  used 
in  the  taxypayer's  trade  or  business  nor  held 
by  the  taxpayer  for  the  production  of  in- 
come, there  is  allowed  as  a  deduction  the 
amount  which  would  be  allowed  to  the  tax- 
payer under  section  191  if  such  structure 
were,  with  resoect  to  the  taxpayer,  property 
described  in  section  167(a) . 

"(b)  Definitions. — The  terms  'certified  re- 
habilitation' and  "certified  historic  struc- 
ture' are  defined  in  section  191(d).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  221.  Rehabilitation  expenditures  for 
certain  nondeoreclable  certified 
historic  structures. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  references.". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apDly  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1976. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations. 

S.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
amendment  of  the  foreign  assistance  act 

OF  1961  AND  the  arms  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence bills  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

These  bills  have  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
introducing  them  so  there  may  be  legis- 
lation to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  atten- 
tion and  comments. 

1  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
these  bills,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  them,  when  these  mat- 
ters are  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  these 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  section-by-section  analyses  and  the 
letters  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  March  28,  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  1159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  De- 
velopment Assistance  Act  of  1977". 

DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  2.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  Part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  102  is  amended  by: 

(A)  Adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  poorest  countries,  the 
President  is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  make  available  to 
the  relatively  least  developed  countries  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  basis 
to  the  maximum  extent  that  is  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  United  States  devel- 
opment objectives.",  and 

(B)  Redesignating  existing  subsection 
"(d)",  subsection  "(e)". 

(2)  In  subsection  103(a),  immediately 
after  "for  such  purposes,"  by  deleting  "$291.- 
000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through  "1976 
and"  and  inserting  "and  $550,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978,"  Immediately  after  "1977,". 

(3)  Section  104,  relating  to  population 
planning  and  health.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

POPULATION   PLANNING 

"Sec  104.  (a)  In  order  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities and  motivation  for  family  plan- 
ning, and  to  reduce  the  rate  of  population 
growth,  the  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  population 
planning.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  In  ddditlon  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  $167,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1978.  which  amount  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

"(b)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  furnished  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  section  105(b)." 

(4)  Immediately  after  the  new  section  104, 


add  the  following  new  section  and  renum- 
ber the  following  seven  sections  accordingly: 
"Sec.  105.  (a)  Health. — In  order  to  pre- 
vent and  combat  disease,  and  to  help  to 
provide  health  services  for  the  great  ma- 
jority, the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  for  health,  disease  pre- 
vention and  environmental  sanitation. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  $104,900,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978,  which  amount  shall  remain 
available   until  expended." 

"(b)  Assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion and,  where  applicable,  under  section  104 
shall  be  used  primarily  for  extension  of  low- 
cost.  Integrated  delivery  systems  to  provide 
health  and  family  planning  services,  espe- 
cially to  rural  areas  and  to  the  poorest  eco- 
nomic sectors,  using  paramedical  and  aux- 
iliary medical  personnel,  clinics  and  health 
pests,  commercial  distribution  systems,  and 
other  modes  of  community  outreach:  health 
programs  which  emphasize  disease  preven- 
tion, environmental  sanitation,  and  health 
education;  and  population  planning  pro- 
grams which  Include  education  In  respon- 
sible parenthood  and  motivational  programs, 
as  well  as  delivery  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  which  are  coordinated  with  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate,  providing  better  nutrition  to 
pregnant  women  and  infants,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  poor." 

(5)  In  renumbered  subsection  106(a),  im- 
mediately after  "for  such  purposes",  by  de- 
leting "$90,000,000"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1976  and"  and  Inserting  "and 
$84,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,"  Immedi- 
ately after  "1977,". 

(0)  Renumbered  section  107,  relating  to 
technical  assistance,  energy,  research,  re- 
construction, and  selected  development 
problems,  is  amended  by: 

(A)  In  subsection  (a),  deleting  "103,  104, 
and  105"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "103, 
104.    105.   and   106",   and 

(B)  In  subsection  (b),  deleting  immedi- 
ately after  "for  such  purposes,"  "$99,550,000" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "1976  and"  and 
Inserting  "and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1978."  Immediately  after  "1977.". 

(7)  Renumbered  section  110,  relating  to 
transfer  of  funds,   is  amended  by: 

(A)  deleting  "108"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "109".  and 

(B)  Inserting  in  the  last  sentence  "Except 
for  transfers  to  section  667,"  at  the  begin- 
ning thereof. 

(8)  Renumbered  section  111(b),  relating 
to  funding  limits,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"Except  for  grants  to  countries  determined 
to  be  relatively  least  developed  based  on  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment list  of  "relatively  least  developed 
countries","   at  the  beginning  thereof. 

(9)  Immediately  after  section  116,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

EXAMINATION    OF    POPULATION    GROWTH    IMPACT 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  administered  so  as  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Impact  of  all  pro- 
grams, projects  and  activities  on  population 
growth.  All  activities  proposed  for  financing 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  reviewed  to 
Identify  their  possible  Impact  on  human 
fertility.  Particular  attention  shall  be  given 
to  opportunities  to  build  motivation  for 
family  planning  into  programs  In  other  fields 
such  as  education  In  and  out  of  school,  nu- 
trition, disease  control,  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  agricultural  production, 
rural  development  and  assistance  to  the 
urban  poor.  Care  should  be  taken  to  con- 
sider Indirect  as  well  as  direct  Influences  on 
fertility." 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  study 
the    complex    factors    affecting    population 
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"(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  the  long- 
term  development  of  the  Sahellan  region. 
Assistance  furnished  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  a  long-term,  multi- 
donor  development  plan  which  calls  for 
equitable  burden-sharing  with  other  donors, 
such  assistance  to  be  furnished  whenever 
appropriate  in  cooperation  with  an  interna- 
tional coordinating  mechanism. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1978,  $200,000,000,  which  amount 
shall  remain  available  untu  expended." 

LEBANON    RELIEF    AND    BEHABILITATION 

Sec.  8.  Section  496C(b).  relating  to  Leb- 
anon relief  and  rehabilitation,  is  amended 
by  deleting  "$20,000,000."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000,". 

REIMBURSABLE   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  9.  Section  661  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  reimbursable 
development  programs  is  amended  by: 

(1)  deleting  "up  to  $1,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1976,";  Inserting  after  "$2,- 
000,000"  "of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act",  and  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "1977."  "and  $2,000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  1978,". 

OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Sec.  10.  Section  667  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  operating  ex- 
penses. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

OPERATING   EXPENSES 

"Sec.  667.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  the 
following  amounts: 

(1)  $220,200,000  for  necessary  operating 
expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increase  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law,  and  for 
other  nondiscretionary  costs  of  such  agency. 

(to)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
FISCAL    TEAR    1979 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1979  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  programs  and 
activities  for  which  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978  are  authorized  by  this  Act. 
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Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed International  Development  As- 
sistance Act  op  1977 

r.  introduction 
The  proposed  International  Development 
Assistance  Act  of  1977  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Bill")  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act").  The 
major  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  activities 
under  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
Bill  contains  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions for  development  assistance  activities 
only. 

The  fiscal  year  1978  authorization  levels 
requested  for  programs  under  Part  I  of  the 
Act  are  those  set  forth  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

The  principal  substantive  amendments  to 
Part  I  of  the  Act  are:  an  authorization  that 
development  assistance  be  made  available  to 
the  relatively  least  developed  countries  on 
a  grant  basis  to  the  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  development  objectives;  a 


waiver  of  the  thirty-six  month  disbursement 
limit  for  grant  assistance  to  the  relatively 
least  developed  countries;  separate  authori- 
zations for  population  planning  and  health 
activities;  a  requirement  that  special  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  direct  and  indirect  im- 
pact on  population  growth  of  all  programs 
administered  under  Part  I,  Chapter  1  of  the 
Act;  a  separate  authorization  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  long-term  devel- 
opment of  the  Sahel;  an  authorization  for 
disaster  relief  assistance;  an  Increase  in  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  Lebanon;  and  the  creation  of 
a  single  worldwide  guaranty  ceiling  for  the 
housing  guaranty  program.  Part  in  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  including  a  specific  au- 
thorization for  operating  expenses,  and  by 
amending  section  661  relating  to  reimburs- 
able development  programs. 

u.  provisions  of  the  bill 
Section  2 (a).  Development  AasUtance 
authorizations 
This  subsection,  consisting  of  nine  para- 
graphs, provides  development  assistance  au- 
thorizations which  will  permit  the  Executive 
Branch  to  conduct  an  effective  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  program  in  fiscal  year 
1978.   The   specific   authorizations  provided 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (A)  adds  a  new  subsection 
(d)  to  section  102.  New  subsection  (d)  pro- 
vides that  development  assistance  imder 
Chapter  1  of  Part  I  may  be  made  available  to 
the  relatively  least  developed  countries  on 
a  grant  basis  to  the  maximum  extent  that  Is 
consistent  with  the  attainment  of  United 
States  development  objectives.  This  provi- 
sion Is  consistent  with  the  United  States  po- 
sition at  the  UNCTAD  IV  Conference  in 
Nairobi  where  the  United  States  urged  the 
aid  donor  nations  to  provide  the  relatively 
least  developed  countries  on  the  UNCTAD 
list  with  assistance  on  a  grant  rather  than 
a  loan  basis. 

Paragraph  (B)  redesignates  existing  sub- 
section 102(d)  as  102(e). 

(2)  This  paragraph  amends  section  103(a) 
of  the  Act,  which  authorizes  funds  to  allevi- 
ate starvation,  hunger  and  malnutrition  and 
to  provide  basic  services  to  poor  people  by 
increasing  their  capacity  for  self-help,  by 
authorizing  $550,000,000  to  carry  out  section 
103  programs  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Food  and 
nutrition  programs  will  continue  to  receive 
primary  emphasis  under  this  authorization. 

(3)  This  paragraph  amends  section  104  of 
the  Act  by  creating  a  separate  authorization 
for  population  planning  programs.  In  the 
existing  Act,  section  104  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  both  population  planning  and  health 
programs.  This  amendment  is  Intended  to 
permit  consideration  of  each  of  these  impor- 
tant areas  in  separate  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation categories. 

Section  104(a)  contains  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  of  $167,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1978  for  population  planning. 

Section  104(b)  requires  that  population 
p:annlng  programs  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
105(b)  of  the  Act. 

(4)  This  paragraph  adds  a  new  section  105 
relating  to  health  programs,  and  renumbers 
the  remaining  sections  in  Chapter  1  of  the 
Act  accordingly. 

Subsection  105(a)  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  $104,900,000  for 
health  programs. 

Subsection  105(b)  contains  a  policy  state- 
ment relating  to  the  types  of  health  and 
population  planning  programs  that  will  be 
authorized  by  new  sections  104  and  105.  It 
emphasizes  low-cost,  integrated  delivery  sys- 
tems to  provide  health  and  family  planning 
services,  using  paramedical  and  auxiliary 
medical  personnel,  clinics  and  health  posts 
and  other  modes  of  community  outreach; 
health    programs    under    section    106    em- 
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phaslzlng  disease  prevention,  environmental 
sanitation  and  education;  and  population 
programs  which  include  motivational  pro- 
grams and  education  in  responsible  parent- 
hood; and  coordinated  programs  aimed  at 
reducing  Infant  mortality,  providing  better 
nutrition  to  pregnant  women  and  Infants 
and  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
poor. 

(6)  This  paragraph  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $84,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1978  for 
renumbered  subsection  106(a),  which  relates 
to  education  and  human  resources. 

(6)  This  paragraph,  which  relates  to  the 
programs  of  technical  assistance,  energy,  re- 
search, reconstruction,  and  selected  develop- 
ment problems  authorized  by  renumbered 
subsection  107(b),  contains  (A)  a  technical 
amendment  to  conform  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  107  to  the  renumbered 
functional  accounts,  and  (B)  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

(7)  This  paragraph  (A)  changes  the  refer- 
ence in  renumbered  section  110  from  108  to 
109,  and  (B)  amends  renumbered  section 
110  so  as  to  permit  the  transfer  of  any  funds, 
Including  funds  made  available  under  Chap- 
ter 1  of  Part  I,  to  augment  operating  expenses 
authorized  under  revised  section  667  by  using 
the  authority  contained  In  sections  610(a) 
and  614(a). 

(8)  This  paragraph,  which  relates  to  fund- 
Ing  limits,  amends  renumbered  subsection 
111(b)  to  permit  grant  assistance  to  coun- 
tries determined  to  be  relatively  least  de- 
veloped based  on  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  list  of 
"relatively  least  developed  countries"  with- 
out regard  to  the  thirty-six  month  limitation 
on  disbursement  of  such  assistance. 

(9)  This  paragraph  adds  a  new  section  117 
to  Part  I  of  the  Act,  relating  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  impact  of  development  assist- 
ance authorized  under  Chapter  1  of  Part  I 
on  population  growth.  Subsection  117(a)  re- 
quires that  an  appropriate  review  be  made 
of  programs  administered  under  Chapter  1  of 
Part  I  of  the  Act  to  identify  their  possible 
Impact,  both  direct  and  indirect,  on  human 
fertility.  It  also  provides  that  particular  at- 
tention be  given  to  opportunities  to  build 
motivation  for  family  planning  into  pro- 
grams in  other  fields. 

Subsection  117(b)  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  studies  into  the  factors  af- 
fecting population  growth  in  developing 
countries  and  to  identify  factors  which 
might  motivate  people  to  adopt  population 
planning  methods.  It  also  directs  that  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  contained  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Act,  projects  in  other  devel- 
opment fields  should  be  designed  to  encour- 
age population  planning. 

Section  2(b) 
This  subsection  contains  a  technical  pro- 
vision assuring  that  funds  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  for  section  104  programs 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  re- 
main available  for  such  purposes. 

Section  3.  American  schooU  and  hospitals 
abroad 
This  section,  consisting  of  two  paragraphs, 
amends  section  214  of  the  Act,  which  author- 
izes assistance  to  institutions  located  outside 
the  United  States  that  are  sponsored  or 
founded  by  United  States  citizens,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  This  paragraph  amends  section  214(c) 
by  authorizing  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

(b)  This  paragraph  amends  section  214(d) 
by  providing  foreign  currency  authorizations 
of  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
Section  4.  Housing  and  other  credit  guaranty 

programs 
This  section,  consisting  of  five  paragraphs, 
amends  Title  III  of  Chapter  2  of  Part  I  of 
the  Act  as  follows: 


(a)  This  paragraph  amends  section  221, 
relating  to  worldwide  housing  investment 
guaranties  by  establishing  a  worldwide  hous- 
ing guaranty  celling  under  section  222(c). 

(b)  This  paragraph  amends  section  222(c) , 
relating  to  the  Latin  America  housing  Invest- 
ment guaranty  ceiling,  by  establishing  a 
single  worldwide  guaranty  ceiling  in  the 
amount  of  $1,030,000,000. 

(c)  This  paragraph  amends  section  222A 
(h).  relating  to  the  authorization  for  Agri- 
cultural and  Productive  Credit  and  Self -Help 
Community  Development  Programs,  by  ex- 
tending the  authorization  for  such  programs 
from  December  31.  1977,  until  September  30, 
1978. 

(d)  This  paragraph  amends  section  223(b), 
relating  to  the  use  of  fee  Income  generated 
by  programs  administered  under  sections  221. 
222.  and  222A,  to  authorize  the  use  of  fee 
Income  generated  by  section  222A  programs 
to  pay  certain  administrative  and  operating 
cost  of  section  222A  guaranty  programs. 

(e)  This  paragraph  amends  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  223 (J)  by  authorizing  Hous- 
ing Investment  Guaranty  programs  in  Israel, 
Portugal  and  Lebanon  through  fiscal  year 
1978  In  the  amounts  of  $75,000,000,  $30,000,- 
000  and  $30,000,000  respectively. 

Section  S.  International  organisations 

and  programs 
This  section  extends  the  authorization  for 
International  Organizations  and  Programs 
through  fiscal  year  1978.  and  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $246,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  This  authorization  will  enable  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  make  its  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations 
whose  programs  are  focused  on  the  develop- 
ing world. 

Section  6.  International  disaster  assistance 
This  section  amends  section  492,  relating 
to  the  authorization  of  funds  for  Interna- 
tional disaster  assistance,  by  authorizing 
$25,000,000  to  carry  out  programs  authorized 
by  section  491  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

Section  7.  Sahel  development  program 
This    section,    consisting    of    two    para- 
graphs, amends  Chapter  9  of  Part  I  of  the 
Act  as  follows: 

(a)  This  paragraph  amends  section  494B 
by  changing  the  caption  from  "African  De- 
velopment Program"  to  "Sahel  Development 
Program — Planning." 

(b)  This  paragraph  adds  a  new  section 
494C  entitled  "Sahel  Development  Pro- 
gram— Implementation."  This  new  section 
contains  two  subsections.  Subsection  (a) 
would  authorize  assistance  for  the  long- 
term  development  of  the  Sahel.  Such  assist- 
ance should  be  furnished  In  accordance 
with  a  long-term,  multi-donor  development 
plan  based  on  equitable  burden -sharing 
with  other  donor  countries.  To  the  extent 
appropriate  such  assistance  should  be  fur- 
nished in  cooperation  with  an  International 
coordinating  mechanism. 

Subsection  494(c)  authorizes  $200,000,000 
for  the  purposes  of  section  494C  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1978,  which  amount 
Is  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Section  8.  Lebanon  relief  and  rehabilitation 
This  section  amends  section  495C(b)  of 
the  Act  by  Increasing  the  authorization  for 
programs  relating  to  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  Lebanon  from  $20,000,000 
to  $40,000,000. 

Section  9.  Reimbursable  development 
programs 
This  section  amends  section  661  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  the  stimulation  of  reimburs- 
able development  programs,  by  authorizing 
the  use  of  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  Part  I  of  the  Act  for  section  661  pro- 
grams m  fiscal  year  1978. 


Section  10.  Operating  expenses 

This  section  amends  section  667  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  operating  expenses  of  A.I.D., 
by  authorizing  appropriations  for  necessary 
operating  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1978  of 
$220,000,000.  plus  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  In  salary,  pay,  re- 
tirement, and  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  for  other  nondiscre- 
tionary costs. 

Section  11.  Authorization  o]  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1979 

This  section  reflects  the  requirements  of 
section  607  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  lie)  and  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1979  of  the 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  programs  and 
activities  for  which  fiscal  year  1978  appro- 
propriations  are  authorized  by  the  BUI. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Monoale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
today  a  bill  to  authorize  foreign  development 
assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1978 
and  1979. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  an  efficient 
and  effective  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance program  which  our  International  posi- 
tion and  objectives  require.  This  bill  also 
authorizes  appropriation  of  voluntary  con- 
tslbutions  to  International  Organizations 
whose  programs  are  focused  on  the  develop- 
ing world. 

The  bill  provides  that  development  as- 
sistance shall  be  made  available  to  the  poor- 
est countries  on  a  grant  basis  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  that  is  consistent  with  the  at- 
tainment of  our  development  objectives. 
This  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  United 
States  position  at  the  UNCTAD  IV  Confer- 
ence, which  urged  aid  donor  nations  to  pro- 
vide the  relatively  least  developed  countries 
on  the  UNCTAD  list  with  assistance  on  a 
grant  rather  than  a  loan  basis.  The  bill  cre- 
ates separate  authorizations  for  population 
planning  and  health  programs,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  all  development  assistance 
programs  be  reviewed  to  assure  that  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  the  relationship  of  these 
programs  to  worldwide  population  growth. 
The  bill  also  contains  an  authorization  of 
$200  million  for  a  long-term  m^'tlidonor  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  Sahel.  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  this  program  will  be  based  on  equi- 
table burden-sharing  with  other  donor 
countries. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be  an 
Important  step  in  demonstrating  our  con- 
cern for  the  economic  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping world.  I  urge  Its  early  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter. 


S.  1160 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1977". 

CONTINGENCY    FUND 

Sec.  2.  Section  461(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1978  not  to 
exceed  $6,000,000". 

INTERNATIONAL      NARCOTICS      CONTROL 

Sec  3.  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


»426 


AtTTHORlZAT  ION 


"Sec.  482.  To  carry  ou 
section  481.  there  are  authorized 
propriated  to  the  Presidejit 
the  fiscal   year   1078 
under  this  section  are 
available  until  expended." 


the  purposes  of 

to  be  ap- 

$39,000,000   for 

Axnotnts  appropriated 

authorized  to  remain 


MIUTAaY    ASSU  rANCE 


Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  504 ( 
Assistance  Act  of  1061  is 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)    There  are  authbrlzed 
propriated  to  the  Presldeni 
purposes    of    this    chaptei 
$230,000,000  for  the  fiscal  y 
than  the  following  amoun 
able  for  carrying  out  this 
allocated  and  made  avallafle 
to  each  of  the  following 
fiscal  year  1978: 


I .)  of  the  Foreign 
[imended  to  read 

to  be  ap- 

to  carry  out  the 

not    to    exceed 

1978.  Not  more 

of  funds  avail - 

chapter  may  be 

for  assistance 

recipients  for  the 


ear 

ts 


Recipient : 

Greece 

Portugal   .. 

Spain 

Turkey  

Jordan ._ 

Indonesia  . 
Philippines 
Thailand  .. 


tils 


The  amount  specified  in 
mllitsury  assistance  to  any  s 
the  fiscal  year  1978  may  be 
more  than  10  per  centum  o: 
the  President  deems  such 
for  the  purposes  of  this 

"(2)   Except  with  respect 
under  the  authority  of  sect 
otherwise    specifically    autl 
none  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  chapter  may  be 
assistance  to  countries  or 
ganizations   other   than 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  authority  of 
of  section  614(a)  may  not  be 
any  amount  q>eclfied  In 
waive  the  limitations  of 

"(4)     Amounts 
subsection  are  authorized 
able  until  expended.". 

(b)   Section  516(b)   of  the 
ance  Act  of  1981  is  amended 
"paragraphs  (2)   and   (3)" 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2) 

STOCKPIUNC  or  DEFENSE 


COWNTBIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  S14(b)  (2) 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  an 
ing  out   "$93,750,000   for  th^ 
nlng  July  1,  1976.  and  endin  ; 
1976.    and    $125,000,000    for 
1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  I07i 


INTZXNATIONAI,  MII^ARY 

vaocsAM 


MANACEA  ENT 


Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  515  of 
sistance  Act  of  1961  is  ame4ded 
follows: 


OVXaSEAS    MANAGEMENT   OF 
AND  BALES 


■>  PaOCRA  MS 


t< 


manag  ement 


"Sw-   615.    (a)    In   order 

responslUillties  for  the 

national  security  assistance 
cordance    with    the    provislois 
and  the  Arms  Export  Control 
dent  is  authorized  to  assign 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
under  the  direction  and  _. 
Chief  of  the  United  States 
•ion  In  any  foreign  country 
essary  functions   with   respeit 
assistance  and  mlliUry  ed 
Ing  under  this  part;  sales.  .... 
antles  under  the  Arms  Expoit 
and  such  related  functions  aii 
determines  necessary.  Membeis 
Forces  may  be  so  assigned  for 
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Amount 
$33,  000,  000 
25,  000,  000 
15,  000.  000 
48.  000.  000 
55.  000,  000 
15.  000.  000 
19,  600.  000 
8.  000.  000 

paragraph  for 

ich  recipient  for 

increased  by  not 

such  amount  If 

ii  crease  necessary 

ch  ipter. 

;o  costs  Incurred 

on  516(b)   or  as 

authorized    by    law. 

for  assistance 

used  to  provide 

International  or- 

thpse    specified    in 

section  610(a)  and 

used  to  Increase 

parigraph  ( 1 ) .  or  to 

part  graph  (2). 

appropria^d    under    this 

remain  avail- 


t} 


Foreign  Assist- 
by  striking  out 
inserting  in 


<nd 


ABTK  LES  FOR  FOREIGN 


amended 


Of  the  Foreign 

by  strik- 

perlod  begln- 

September  30. 

the   fiscal    year 

thereof  "$270,- 


Assia  rAMcz  am  sales 


;he  Foreign  As- 
to  read  as 


ASSISTANCE 


carry  out  his 
of  inter- 
^rograms  in  ac- 
of    this    Act 
Act.  the  Presi- 
members  of  the 
Slates  to  serve 
supjervlslon  of  the 
iomatic  Mis- 
perform nec- 
to:    military 
education  and  train- 
credits  and  guar- 
Control  Act: 
the  President 
of  the  Armed 
such  purposes 


Ilplc 


only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  During  the  period  beginning  October 
1.  1977  and  ending  September  30.  1980.  mem- 
bers  of    the    Armed    Forces   of    the    United 
States  may  be  assigned  under  this  section 
to   the   following   countries:    Argentina,   Bo- 
livia. Brazil.  Colombia,  Ethiopia.  Greece.  In- 
donesia, Iran,  Japan.  Jordan.  Korea,  Kuwait. 
Liberia.  Morocco.  Pakistan.  Panama.  Philip- 
pines.  Portugal,   Republic   of   China,   Saudi 
Arabia.  Spain,  Thailand,  Turkey.  Venezuela 
and   Zaire.   The  total   number  of  personnel 
so  assigned  may  not  exceed  by  more  than 
ten  per  cent  in  any  fiscal  year  the  number 
Justified  to  the  Congress  in  the  Congressional 
Presentation  materials  for  such  fiscal  year. 
"(c)   Not  to  exceed  three  members  of  the 
Armed   Forces   may   be   assigned    under   this 
section  to  any  country  not  specified  in  sub- 
section (b),  except  that  not  to  exceed  three 
additional  such  members  may  be  so  assigned 
to  a  country  when  specifically  requested  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  as  nec- 
essary to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Mis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned 
under  this  section  may  not  serve  concur- 
rently as  defense  attaches.  Defense  attaches 
may  not  perform  security  assistance  func- 
tions under  this  section  except  in  countries 
where  the  President  determines  that  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions  by  defense 
attaches  is  in  the  national  interest.  The 
President  shall  promptly  report  each  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  number  of 
personnel  involved  and  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  his  determination. 

"(e)  The  entire  costs  (including  salaries  of 
United  States  military  personnel)  of  over- 
seas management  of  security  assistance  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  be  charged  to 
or  reimbursed  from  funds  made  avaUable  to 
carry  out  this  chapter.  Including  such  costs 
which  are  reimbused  from  charges  for  serv- 
ices collected  from  foreign  governments  pur- 
suant to  sections  21(e)  and  43(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  The  numerical 
limitations  contained  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sonnel performing  services  on  a  fully  reim- 
bursable basis  under  section  21  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.". 

(b)  Section  516(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
|'515(b)(2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"615". 

(c)  Section  631(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "part  I  of  this  Act- 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  after 
•economic  officer  at  the  mission"  and  insert- 
ing a  period  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  43(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Charges  for  administrative  services 
TOlcuIated  under  section  21  (e)(1)  (A)  of  this 
Act  shall  Include  recovery  of  administrative 
expenses  incurred  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  (in- 
cluding any  mission  or  group)  in  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  Act  when: 

"(1)  such  funcUons  are  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  any  foreign  country,  and 

"(2)  such  expenses  are  not  directly  and 
fully  charged  to,  and  reimbursed  from 
amounts  received  for,  sales  of  defense  serv- 
ices under  section  21(a)   of  this  Act.". 

SBCUHITY    SVFPORTINC    ASSKTANd: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  531  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  word  of  the  last  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  for  progrania 
in  southern  Africa,  the"; 


(b)  Section  532  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

AUTHORIZATION 

'Sec.  532.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year 
1978  not  to  exceed  $1,887,200,000.  Amounts 
approprtated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended.". 

INTERNATIONAL     MILITARY     EDUCATION     AND 
TRAINING 

Sec.  8.  Section  642  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"827.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$30,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978". 

MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Sec  9.  Section  903  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  not  to  exceed  $50,000,- 
000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  not  to  exceed 
$35.000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  filscal  year  1978  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  "or 
under  section  532"  Immediately  after  "sub- 
section (a)"  In  the  first  sentence,  and  by 
deleting  "Such  funds"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  insertintf  in  lieu  thereof  "Funds 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a) ";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out 
"1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    •1978'. 

TRANSFERS  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  AND  DEFENSE 
SERVICES  FOR  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIR.  MODI- 
FICATION. AND  OVERHAUL 

Sec  10.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply: 

"(1)  to  transfers  of  maintenance,  repair, 
modification,  or  overhaul  defense  services, 
or  of  the  repair  parts  or  other  defense  articles 
used  in  furnishing  such  services; 

"(2)  to  temporary  transfers  of  defense 
articles  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving 
maintenance,  repair,  modification,  or  orer- 
haul;  or 

"(3)  to  cooperative  cross  serviclne  ar- 
rangements among  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic    Treaty    Organization.". 

FOREIGN     MILITARY     SALES    AUTHORIZATION    AND 
AGGREGATE  CEILING 

Sec  11.  Section  31  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  all 
in  the  first  sentence  after  "not  to  exceed" 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$707,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1978."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  all 
after  "shall  not  exceed"  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,- 
217,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  of  which 
not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  Israel.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1978". 

LICENSES    FOR    THE    EXPORT    OP    CERTAIM    MAJOR 
DEFENSE    EQUIPMENT 

Sec  12.  Section  38(b)  (3)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  prohibition  contained  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
the  issuance  of  licenses  under  this  section 
for  the  export  of  major  defense  equipment 
to  Australia.  Japan  or  New  Zealand,  or  major 
defense  equpment  sold  commercially  in  hn- 
plementatton  of  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  country  for  tbe  production 
of  major  defense  equipment  to  which  such 
licenses  relate:  Provided.  That  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  a  certificate  with  respect 
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to  such  proposed  agreement,  prior  to  its 
signature,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Chairman  o;  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  same  form  as  the  certification  re- 
quired under  section  36(c)  of  this  Act  and 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  that  section.". 

AtriHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  197  9 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1979  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  programs  and 
activities  for  which  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978  are  authorized  by  this  Act. 
miscellaneous 

Sec  14.  Authorizations  of  appropriations 
and  limitations  of  authority  applicable  to 
the  fiscal  year  1977  as  contained  in  provisions 
of  law  amended  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

(To  be  supplied  by  the  Executive  Branch 
upon  completion  of  its  examination  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
President's  Special  Representative,  Clark 
Clifford.] 

8ection-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed International  Security  Assistance 
AND  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1977 

I.  introduction 
The  proposed  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1977  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Bill") 
amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  FAA"),  and 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  AECA")  in  order  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  carry  out  international 
security  assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  The  Bill  also  contains  authorizations 
for  certain  economic  assistance  programs 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  requests  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1979. 

n.  PROVISIONS  or  the  bill 
Section  1.  Short  title 
This  section  provides  that  the  Bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1977." 
Section  2.  Contingency  fund 
This  section  amends  section  451(a)   of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  appropriations  of  not  to 
exceed  85,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  for 
contingency  fund  purposes. 

Section  3.  International  narcotics  control 
This  section  amends  section  482  of  the  FAA 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  not  to  exceed 
$39,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  In- 
ternational narcotics  control  program. 
Section  4.  Military  assistance 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 504(a)  of  the  FAA,  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  military  assistance 
purposes.  The  amended  section  504(a)   con- 
sists of  four  paragraphs: 

(1)  This  paragraph  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $230,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978  for  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  amount  of  assistance  which  may 
be  provided  is  specified  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  eight  countries  designated.  These  al- 
locations may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
107c  If  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  chapter.  This  paragraph  constitutes 
the  specific  authorization  required  by  sec- 
tion 516(a)  of  the  FAA.  The  total  military 
assistance  program  is  made  up  of  new  budget 
authority  plus  reimbursements,  reapproprla- 
tions.  and  recoupments  to  the  military  as- 
sUtance  account.  The  total  fiscal  year  1978 
military  assistance  program  of  $284,600,000 
will  require  the  appropriation  of  $230,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $28,550.- 
000  of  the  appropriated  funds  will  be  used  to 
pay  administrative  and  related  expenses.  The 


amount  requested  Includes  funds  to  reim- 
burse the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
cost  of  overseas  management  of  security  as- 
sistance programs  as  required  by  section  615 
of  the  FAA. 

(2)  This  paragraph  provides  that  except 
where  funds  are  used  to  meet  costs  incurred 
in  winding  up  military  assistance  programs 
or  In  connection  with  defense  articles  on 
loan  to  countries  no  longer  eligible  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  or  where  assistance  other- 
wise specifically  authorized  by  law.  no 
military  assistance  may  be  provided  in 
FY  1978  to  countries  or  international 
organizations  not  specified  in  paragraph 
(1).  This  is  consistent  with  section  516(a) 
of  the  FAA.  terminating  the  general  au- 
thority to  provide  military  assistance  after 
September  30,  1977,  except  where  specifically 
authorized. 

(3)  This  paragraph  provides  that  the  spe- 
cial authorities  contained  in  sections  610(a) 
and  614(a)  of  the  FAA  cannot  be  used  to 
increase  any  amount  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  or  to  waive  the  limitations  of  paragraph 
(2).  Section  610(a)  authorizes  the  transfer 
of  funds  between  certain  FAA  accounts;  sec- 
tion 614(a)  authorizes  the  waiver  of  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  FAA  funds. 

(4)  This  paragraph  continues  the  authority 
in  existing  law  for  the  availability  until  ex- 
pended of  funds  appropriated  under  section 
504(a). 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 516(b)  of  the  FAA  to  bring  It  Into  con- 
formity with  the  renumbering  of  the  para- 
graphs of  section  504(a)  effected  by  the  Bill. 
Section  5.  Stockpiling  of  defense  articles  for 
foreign   countries 

This  section  amends  section  514(b)  (2)  of 
the  FAA  to  establish  a  celling  of  $270,000,000 
on  the  aggregate  value  of  additions  made  In 
fiscal  year  1978  to  overseas  stockpiles  of  de- 
fense articles  (other  than  In  NATO  coun- 
tries) which  are  to  be  designated  as  war  re- 
serve stocks  for  allied  or  other  foreign  forces. 
The  United  States  retains  title  to  stocks  so 
designated.  Section  514(a)  prohibits  their 
transfer  to  a  foreign  country  except  under 
authority  of  the  FAA  or  the  AECA.  and  with- 
in the  limitations  and  funds  available  under 
those  Acts. 

Section  6.  Overseas  management  of  assistance 
and   sales   programs 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  replaces  the 
existing  section  515  of  the  FAA  with  a  new 
section  515  composed  of  five  subsections: 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President  to 
assign  members  of  the  US  Armed  Forces  to 
serve  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  In  any 
foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
necessary  functions  with  respect  to  military 
assistance  and  training  under  the  FAA.  sales, 
credits  and  guaranties  under  the  AECA,  and 
related  functions  determined  necessary  by 
the  President. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  assignment 
of  personnel  under  section  515  during  the 
fiscal  years  1978,  1979.  and  1980  to  25  named 
countries,  and  provides  that  the  total  number 
so  assigned  may  not  exceed  by  more  than 
10%  the  number  Justified  in  the  Congres- 
sional Presentation  materials  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  question. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  assignment 
under  section  515  of  no  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  any  country 
not  listed  In  subsection  (b).  except  that  no 
more  than  three  additional  members  may  be 
so  assigned  upon  the  specific  request  of  the 
Chief  of  Mission. 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  under  section  515 
from  serving  as  defense  attaches.  It  also  pro- 
hibits defense  attaches  from  performing  se- 
curity assistance  functions,  except  where  the 
President  determines  that  performance  of 
such  functions  by  an  attache  Is  In  the  na- 


tional Interest  and  so  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  exception  will  permit  the  per- 
formance of  security  assistance  functions  on 
an  Incidental  basis  by  attaches  In  coiuitrles 
where  the  small  size  of  the  program  does 
not  warrant  the  assignment  of  additional 
personnel. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  costs  of 
the  functions  authorized  by  section  515  shall 
be  met  from  funds  available  for  military  as- 
sistance under  the  FAA,  Including  costs 
reimbursed  from  charges  for  administrative 
services  In  connection  with  sales  under  the 
AECA.  This  subsection  further  provides  that 
the  numerical  limitations  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  not  apply  to  personnel  per- 
forming defense  services  on  a  sales  basis 
under  the  AECA. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends 
section  516(a)  of  the  FAA  by  conforming  the 
reference  to  section  515(b)(2)  therein  to 
the  revision  of  section  515  made  by  the  Bill. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 631(d)  of  the  FAA  to  Uke  into  account 
the  new  section  515  by  deleting  the  refer- 
ence to  administration  of  military  assistance 
programs  "by  the  senior  military  officer  of 
the  mission." 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  clarifies  the 
requirement  in  section  43(b)  of  the  AECA 
that  charges  for  administrative  services  In 
connection  with  FMS  sales  be  adequate  to 
recover  administrative  expenses  for  func- 
tions which  primarily  benefit  a  foreign  coun- 
try. As  amended  by  this  subsection,  section 
43(b)  is  made  expressly  inapplicable  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  which  are  charged 
directly  to  foreign  governments  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  defense  services  sold  under  sec- 
tion 21(a)  of  the  AECA. 

Section  7.  Security  supporting  assistance 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 531  of  the  FAA  to  provide  that  the  lim- 
itation to  twelve  of  the  number  of  coun- 
tries which  may  receive  security  supporting 
assistance  shall  not  apply  to  programs  In 
countries  of  southern  Africa. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 532  of  the  FAA  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $1,887,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978  for  assistance  to  friendly 
countries  and  International  organizations  to 
svtpport  or  promote  economic  or  political 
stability. 

Section  8.  International  military  education 
and  training 

This  section  amends  section  642  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  appropriations  of  not  to 
exceed  $35,000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  military  educa- 
tion and  training  to  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  foreign  countries. 
Section  9.  Middle  East  peace 

This  section  contains  three  paragraphs, 
each  amending  section  903  of  the  FAA,  re- 
lating to  the  Middle  East  Special  Require- 
ments Fund,  as  follows: 

(1)  This  paragraph  amends  section  903(a) 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Middle  East  special  re- 
quirements by  furnishing  economic  and  re- 
lated assistance  under  part  I  of  the  FAA. 

(2)  This  paragraph  amends  section  903(c) 
in  order  to  clarify  that  activities  under  the 
Sinai  Agreement  of  October  10.  1975  may 
be  funded  from  appropriations  available  for 
security  supporting  assistance  under  section 
532  of  the  FAA.  This  paragraph  also  makes 
clear  that  funds  appropriated  under  the  lat- 
ter section  may  be  obligated  for  the  pxirposes 
of  section  903(c)  without  regard  to  the  prior 
notification  requirements  of  section  903(b). 
The  authorization  of  appropriations  for  such 
activities  is  included  In  the  amendment  to 
.section  532  contained  In  section  7  of  the 
Bill. 

(3)  This  paragraph  continues  the  opera- 
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tlon  during  the  fiscal  year 
903(e)  of  the  FAA.  That 
prior    notification    to    the 
tended   obligations  of  fund  3 
903(b)  shall  not  be  requlre< 
programs    contained    In 
Presentation  materials. 
Section    10.    Transfers    of 
articles  and  defense  sen 
nance,  repair,  modiflcatioi 

This  section  amends  sect 
AECA,  relating   to  prior 
of   the  President's  Intentloi 
third-party  transfers  of  i 
services   sold    under   the 
that   such   prior   notice  nee  1 
with  respect  to  transfers  of 
and    services    exclusively    f 
maintenance,   repair,   modlfl:  a 
haul,  or  transfers  under  NA 
tug  managements. 
Section  11.  Foreign  military 
tion  and  aggregate 
This    section    contains    th 
each  amending  section  31  o 
follows : 

(1)  This  paragraph  amenc  s 
to  authorize  appropriations 
$707,750,000  for  fiscal  year 
pose  of  carrying  out  forelgi 
credit    and    guaranty 
AECA. 

(2)  This  paragraph  amends 
to   establish   a   celling  of 
fiscal   year   1978   on   the 
credits  extended,  and  the 
of  loans  guaranteed,  pursuar 
and  to  allocate  not  less  than 
that  aggregate  total  to  Israel. 

(3)  This  paragraph  amend 
relating  to  terms  and  < 
repayment  by  Israel  of 
pursuant   to  the  AECA,   to 
section  applicable  to  such 
In  fiscal  year  1978. 

Sectton  12.  Licenses  for  the 
major  defense  equ 
This  section  amends  sec 
the  AECA  to  provide  that  the 
that  section  on  the  Issuance 
the  export  to  non-NATO  cou 
defense  equipment  sold  comr 
a  contract  for  $25,000,000  or 
apply  to  two  additional 
This  section  permits  commer 
made  to  Australia,  Japan, 
our  economically-developed 
the  same  basis  as  sales  to 
In  addition.  It  authorizes 
merclal  exports  which  are  in 
of   agreements    between    the 
Government   and   foreign   o 
production  of  major  defense 
such  agreement  must  be 
prior  to  Its  entry  Into  force, 
applicable  to  the  certification 
posed   export   licenses   under 
of  the  AECA. 

Section  13.  Authorization  of 
for  the  fiscal  year  . 

This  section  reflects  the 
section  607  of  the  Congresslor 
of   1974    (31   U.S.C.   lie)    and 
proprlations  for  the  fiscal 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out 
activities  for  which   1978 
authorized  by  the  Bill. 
Section  14 

This  section  provides  that 
made  by  the  Bill  shall  not  __ 
and  limitations  applicable  to 
1977  under  provisions  of  law 
BUI.  This  Is  a  saving  provisi 
take  Into  account  the  possible 
the  Bill  before  September  30. 
Assistance  and  sales  to 
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The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent  :  I  am  transmitting  to- 
day a  bin  to  authorize  security  assistance 
programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  I 
consider  these  prcjrams  essential  to  the  at- 
tainment 01"  Important  United  States  foreign 
policy  goals  throughout  the  world,  and  to 
reassure  our  friends  and  allies  of  the  con- 
stancy of  our  support. 

The  programs  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion Include  both  military  and  economic 
forms  of  security  assistance,  with  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  funds  requested 
Intended  for  nonmllitary  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  our  Important  International  narcotics  con- 
trol  efforts. 

The  authorizations  I  am  proposing  reflect 
downward  adjustments  this  Administration 
has  made  in  several  programs  In  light  of 
the  human  rights  situations  In  the  countries 
concerned.  We  are  committed  to  a  continuing 
effort  to  ensure  that  human  rights  consid- 
erations are  taken  fully  into  account  In  de- 
termining whether  our  security  assistance 
programs  serve  our  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  proposing  major 
changes  In  the  authorities  and  statutory 
procedures  which  now  govern  security  as- 
sistance and  arms  export  controls.  I  have 
made  clear  on  several  occasions  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  burgeoning  International  traf- 
fic In  arms.  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  bring 
greater  coherence,  restraint  and  control  to 
our  arms  transfer  policies  and  practices.  To 
this  end.  I  have  ordered  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  our  policies  and  practices  regarding 
both  governmental  and  commercial  arms 
exports. 

We  have  already  begun  to  discuss  our  pre- 
liminary Ideas  with  members  of  the  Congress, 
and  will  Increase  our  consultations  as  we 
proceed  with  our  policy  review.  When  con- 
cluded, our  review  will  provide  the  basis  for 
the  reports  to  the  Congress  mandated  by  sec- 
tions 202  and  218  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
of  1976. 

Our  goal  Is  to  develop,  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress,  policies  which  re- 
spect our  commitments  to  the  security  and 
Independence  of  friends  and  allies,  which  re- 
flect fully  our  common  concern  for  the  pro- 
motion of  basic  human  rights,  and  which 
give  substance  to  our  commitment  to  re- 
strain the  world  arms  trade. 

The  completion  of  this  process  within  the 
next  few  months  will  give  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Legislative  Branch  a  sound 
foundation  on  which  they  can  base  a 
thoughtful  reexamination  of  existing  law  and 
fashion  needed  legislative  revisions  which 
will  complement  our  common  policy  objec- 
tives, ensure  appropriate  participation  and 
oversight  by  the  Congress,  and  provide  clear 
authority  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  ap- 
proved programs. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
avoid  legislative  Initiatives  which  could  dis- 
rupt Important  programs  or  would  hinder  a 
future  cooperative  effort  based  on  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  facts  and  policy  considtra- 
tions.  In  this  spirit.  I  have  requested  only 
minimal  changes  In  statutory  authority  and 
have  amended  my  predecessors  budget  only 
where  necessary  to  bring  the  request  into  line 
with  basic  prlnlcples  of  this  Administration. 
I  urge  the  early  pa.ssage  of  the  enclosed  leg- 
islation and  look  forward  to  Joining  In  a  pro- 
ductive effort  with  the  Congress  later  this 
year  to  achieve  constructive  reform  of  the 
security  assistance  and  arms  export  control 
laws. 

Sincerely. 

Jimmy  Carter. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  1161.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  to  improve 
the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system, 
and  for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

foreign  service  personnel  system 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  to  improve  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

It  has  been  requested  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  and  I  am  Introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
tlie  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  March  23,  1977,  together  with  the 
explanation  of  the  bill  and  the  cost 
estimate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1161 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  431  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  881(c) )  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  Reserve  officer"  Immediately 
after  "officer"  each  time  the  latter  appears. 

compensation  of  alien  employees 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  444  of 
such  Act  ^22  U.S.C.  889(b))  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  any  other  establishments  of 
the  Government,  Including  those  In  the  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  branches,"  immediately 
following  "Government  agencies". 

(b)  Such  section  444  (22  U.S.C.  889)  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)(1)  The  heads  of  Government  agen- 
cies Including  those  In  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  may  compensate  any  cur- 
rent or  former  alien  employees.  Including  an 
alien  employee  who  worked  under  a  personal 
services  contract,  who  Is  or  has  been  Impris- 
oned by  a  foreign  government  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stete  determines  that  such  Impris- 
onment was  the  result  of  the  alien  s  employ- 
ment by  the  United  States.  Such  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  an  amount  that  the 
agency  head  determines  approximates  the 
salary  and  other  benefits  to  which  an  em- 
ployee or  former  employee  could  have  been 
entitled  had  he  remained  employed  during 
the  period  of  the  Imprisonment,  and  may  be 
paid  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  deems  appropriate.  For 
purposes  of  making  payments  authorized  by 
this  section,  agency  heads  shall  have  the 
same  powers  with  respect  to  Imprisoned  alien 
employees  (and  former  employees  except  as 
modified  below)  as  given  agency  heads  under 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  VII  of  chapter 
55  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Any  period 
of  imprisonment  of  an  alien  which  Is  com- 
pensable under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  purposes  of  all  other  employee  ben- 
efits to  be  a  period  of  employment  by  the 
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United  States  Government  except  that  a  pe- 
riod of  Imprisonment  shall  not  be  creditable 
1)  for  purposes  of  subchapter  III,  chapter  83, 
title  5,  U.S.  Code,  unless  the  Individual  either 
(A)  was  subject  to  section  8334(a)  of  such 
title  during  Government  employment  last 
preceding  the  imprisonment,  or  (B) 'qualifies 
for  annuity  benefits  under  such  subchapter 
III  by  reason  of  other  service,  or  11)  for  pur- 
poses of  subchapter  I,  chapter  81,  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  unless  the  individual 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  imprisonment. 

"(2)  No  compensation  or  other  benefit 
shall  be  awarded  under  paragraph  ( I )  of  this 
subsection  unless  a  claim  therefor  is  filed 
within  three  years  from  (A)  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  (B)  termination 
of  the  period  of  imprisonment  giving  rise 
to  the  claim  or  (C)  the  date  of  the  claim- 
ant's first  opportunity  to  file  such  a  claim, 
as  determined  by  the  agency  head,  whichever 
Is  later. 

"(3)   The  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe 

regulations   governing  payments  under   this 

subsection  for  the  guidance  of  all  agenlces." 

citizenship    requirement — foreign    service 

officer — technical  amendment 

Sec  3.  Section  516  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 

910)  Is  amended  by  deleting  "and  has  been 
such  for  at  least  ten  years"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

CAREER  CANDIDATE  PROGRAM 

Sec  4.  Section  516  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 

911)  Is  amended  by  (A)  changing  the  head- 
ing to  read  "ADMISSION  TO  CLASS  6,  7  or 
8",  (B)  substituting  "may"  for  "shall"  in  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  (C) 
adding  the  following  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(c)  Foreign  Service  officer  candidates  who 
have  passed  examinations  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, for  a  trial  period  of  service  as  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  of  class  7  or  8.  Such 
appointments  shall  be  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  48  months,  but  may  be  extended  for  up 
to  12  additional  months  If  the  Secretary 
deems  It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Such 
Reserve  officers  may  receive  promotions  up  to 
class  6  for  satisfactory  performance  during 
the  trial  period.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
the  President  with  the  names  of  such  Re- 
serve officers  who  have  demonstrated  fitness 
and  aptitude  for  the  work  of  the  Service 
and  whom  he  recommends  for  appointment 
as  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  class  cor- 
responding to  their  Reserve  officer  class.  The 
Secretary  may  terminate  the  services  of  such 
Reserve  officers  at  any  time  under  section 
638." 

reassignment  of  chiefs  of  mission — 
technical  amendment 
Sec  5.  Section  519  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
914)  Is  amended  by  (A)  inserting  "or  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer  who  Is  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System"  immediately  after  "offi- 
cer" and  (B)  striking  out  "In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  614"  and  sub- 
stituting "to  another  position  in  accordance 
with  this  or  any  other  Act"  In  lieu  thereof. 

CrriZENSHIP     requirement TECHNICAL 

amendment 

Sec  6.  Section  522  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
922)  U  amended  by  deleting  "and  who  has 
been  such  for  at  least  five  years"  from  the  in- 
troductory portion  thereof. 

presidential   appointments technical 

amendment 

Sec  7.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  571  of 
such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  961(b))  Is  amended  by 
(A)  Inserting  "or  Reserve  officer"  Immediately 
after  "officer"  the  first  time  the  latter  ap- 
pears and  (B)  striking  out  "a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice   officer"    the    second    time    the    phrase 


appears  and  substituting  "such  an  officer"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

miscellaneous  corrections 
Sec  8.   (a)   Subsection   (d)    of  section  811 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1071(d))   is  amended 
by  changing  "July  1,  1921"  to  "July  1.  1924" 
in  the  table  therein. 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  821  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C  1076(g))  Is  amended  by 
changing  "married"  to  "unmarried"  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof. 

DEATH    gratuities    FOR    FOREIGN    SERVICE    ALIEN 

employees 
Sec  9.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  14(d)  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State", 
approved  August  1,  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2679a(d) ), 
is  amended  by  (A)  changing  "national"  to 
"employee";  (B)  striking  "or"  following 
"cojisular  agent";  and  (C)  Inserting  a  comma 
and  the  following  phrase  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof:  "or  an 
alien  employee  appointed  under  section  541 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C. 
946)". 

EFFECTIVE     DATES 

Sec  10.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  added  to  sec- 
tion 444  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(22  U.S.C.  889)  shall  apply  to  all  past,  pres- 
ent and  future  qualified  employees,  but  no 
monthly  compensation  or  annuity  payment 
under  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  that 
may  be  approved  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  such  subsection  shall  be  effective  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  October  1,  1977,  whichever  Is  later.  Pay- 
ments that  may  be  authorized  under  such 
subsection  (c)  other  than  annuity  or  month- 
ly compensation  payments  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  after  such  date  of  enactment 
for  salaries  and  expenses. 

(b)  The  amendment  of  section  14  of  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1606  (22  U.S.C.  2679a) ,  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  deaths 
occurring  on  or  after  August  1,  1974,  and 
any  benefits  authorized  by  this  amendment 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  salaries 
and  expenses. 

EXPLANATION 

Section  1 — Chiefs  of  Mission — Technical 
Amendment. 

This  section  will  amend  subsection  431(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  make  clear  that 
any  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  appointed 
as  a  chief  of  mission  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive his  or  her  Foreign  Service  salary  (aug- 
mented by  the  difference  between  it  and 
chief  of  mission  salary)  for  the  duration  of 
the  chief  of  mission  appointment,  as  this 
section  now  authorizes  for  Foreign  Service 
officers. 

Section  2(a) — Authority  For  Library  of 
Congress  And  Other  Le0slative  And  Judicial 
Branch  Agencies  To  Compensate  Alien  Em- 
ployees Abroad. 

This  section  would  amend  subsection  444 
(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  authorize 
legislative  and  judicial  branch  agencies  to 
administer  alien  employee  programs  abroad 
In  accordance  with  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
This  subsection  now  authorizes  "other  Gov- 
ernment agencies"  to  so  administer  alien 
employee  programs  but  the  definition  of 
"Government  agencies"  In  section  121(4)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  does  not  cover  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branch  agencies. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  which  has  re- 
quested this  amendment,  employs  aliens 
abroad  and  It  Is  desirable  for  it  to  compen- 
sate these  employees  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form pay  scales  and  benefit  plans  develof)ed 
by  embassies  and  other  agencies  based  upon 
orevailing  locality  wage  rates  and  compen- 
sation practices.  Since  the  Library  Is  not  au- 
thorized under  section  444(b)  to  utilize  au- 
thority of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  this 


purpose.  It  has  been  necessary  for  It  to  seek 
special  authority  each  year  In  order  to  pro- 
vide fringe  benefits  paid  by  executive  branch 
agencies  In  accordance  with  local  laws  and 
customs. 

Section  2(b) — Compensation  For  Impris- 
oned Alien  Employees. 

This  section  would  add  subsection  (c)  to 
section  444  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to 
authorize  compensation  equivalent  to  salary 
and  benefits  for  certain  alien  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government  who  are  imprisoned  by 
foreign  governments  as  a  result  of  their  em- 
ployment by  the  United  States. 

There  are  numerous  Instances  of  harass- 
ment by  arrest  and  detention  of  aliens  who 
are  employed  by  our  embassies  and  consul- 
ates abroad.  Usually  In  these  cases,  employ- 
ees are  detained  only  for  a  few  hours  or  daj's 
and  suffer  no  loss  in  compensation.  However, 
since  World  War  II,  some  40  aliens  have  been 
imprisoned  because  of  their  employment  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  such  long 
periods  that  they  have  had  to  be  separated 
from  the  Service  and  their  salary  terminated. 
Also,  In  some  cases  arrests  have  occurred 
after  the  employee's  separation  from  the 
Service.  This  might  occur  following  a  break 
in  diplomatic  relations  which  forces  the  U.S. 
embassy  to  close  and  a  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can personnel.  In  such  circumstances,  alien 
employees  are  separated  and  may  be  arrested 
sometime  thereafter  and  held  for  Interroga- 
tion or  reprisal. 

Employees  and  former  employees  who  have 
been  arrested  In  the  past  have  frequently 
been  charged  with  treason  or  espionage  be- 
cause of  their  a.ssociatlon  with  the  United 
States.  The  Imprisonments  are  used  as  a 
method  of  harassing  the  United  States  and 
to  discourage  capable  employees  from  work- 
ing at  our  embassies  and  consulates.  Most 
of  the  40  cases  of  Imorlsonment  occurred  In 
the  1940's  and  1950's  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Others  occurred  In  the  Near  East  following 
the  1967  war;  four  former  alien  employees 
are  currently  Imprisoned  in  Laos. 

At  least  four  former  employees  who  were 
imprisoned  as  a  consequence  of  their  em- 
ployment by  the  United  States  have  been 
compensated  by  the  enactment  of  private 
relief  bills.  The  Department  Is  convinced 
that  equity  requires  that  all  such  cases  be 
given  fair  and  uniform  treatment  by  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  general  legisla- 
tion. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize 
compensation  to  an  alien  employee  or  for- 
mer employee  of  any  U.S.  Government 
agency,  if  the  agency  head  approved,  but 
only  If  the  Secretary  of  State  determined 
that  the  employee  was  Imprisoned  by  a  for- 
eign government  as  a  result  of  his  or  her 
employment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Compensation  coiild  be  authorized  up 
to  the  amount  which  the  employee  would 
have  received.  Including  normal  wlthtn-grade 
Increases,  had  the  employee  remained  In 
Government  employment  throughout  the 
period  of  imprisonment.  The  presumption 
would  be  made  that  employment  would  have 
continued  even  though  the  embassy  was 
closed  during  some  or  all  of  the  period  of 
Imprisonment.  The  proposed  amendment 
does  not  authorize  compensation  for  any 
other  losses  such  as  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty or  pain  and  suffering.  The  proposed 
language  provides  authority  to  deny  or  reduce 
compensation  to  individuals  who  may  have 
received  other  relief,  such  as  through  private 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

An  alien  would  be  given  credit  towards 
retirement  for  the  period  of  detention  If  he 
or  she  is  covered  or  later  becomes  covered  by 
the  Civil  Service  retirement  system.  Also, 
an  alien  would  receive  comoensatlon  bene- 
fits under  5  U.S.C.  8100-8150  for  disabilities 
or  death  caused  by  Imprisonment  if  the 
imprisonment  occurred  before  the  employee's 
separation  from  Government  service. 
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The  amendment  contains 
hlbltlng  payment  of  any 
claim   therefor   U   filed 
from  (1)  the  date  of 
nation  of  the  period  of 
rise   to  the   claim  or    (3) 
claimant's  first  opportunity 
claim   as   determined   by 
whichever  is  later.  The 
course,  make  reasonable  effo 
eligible  persons  of  their 
this  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  State  would 
to  issue  regulations  governin  j 
the  guidance  of  all  agencies 
to  authorize  payment  for  . 
ment  that  have  terminated 
ment  only  to  an  employee  cr 
alive  on  the  date  of 
claim  within  the  specified 
and  only  when  there  Is 
still    available   that   the 
prisoned  as  a  result  of 
United  States  Government 
periods  of  imprisonment  tha ; 
or  after  enactment,  It  is 
authorized  payments,   as 
principal,  to  dependents  whli  > 
imprisoned  and,  upon  death 
to  next  of  kin  or  other 
head  determines  to  be  en 
ment.  It  Is  also  Intended  to 
of  rights  or  benefits  under 
principal  or  beneficiary. 

An  individual  who,  as  a 
the  United  States,  suffers 
ment  of  imprisonment,  whlc  i 
loss  of  liberty,  time  and  . 
well  as  income,  deserves  at 
pensated    for   the    lost 
period     of     Imprisonment 
amendment  would  make  It 
United  States  to  pay  the 
equity  demands. 

Section      3 — Citizenship 
FSO's—Technical  Amendmen 
This  section  would  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to 
year   citizenship    requirement 
ment  of  Foreign  Service  offlcei  s 
Rogers,  349P.  Sunp.  723  the  n 
declared  unconstitutional  in 
district  court  decision  in  197 
ment  did  not  appeal  the  de< . 
Department  has  not  attempte  1 
ten-year  requirement  since  tl 
Section  4 — Career  Candida 
This  section  would  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to 
dures  by  which  aspirants  for 
Ice  officer  career  are  tested 
to  award  of  career  status. 

At   present   those   who   ^_ 
Service    entry    exam    receive 
commission  as  a  Foreign 
class  8  or  7,  but  then  face  a  „ 
Job  trial  period  In  the  Junior 
may  extend  up  to  "either  five 
one  half  years,  depending 
try).  Officers  who  fall  to  win 
class  5  during  the  allotted 
lected-out"  under  the  tlme- 
slons  of  section  633  of  the 
Act. 

The    amendment    would 
ment   of  present   entry   ^. 
Career  Candidate  Program 
successful  examinee  would  .„ 
limited  Foreign  Service  Reservi 
to  serve  a  trial  period  for  up 
as  a  Career  Candidate  prior 
Ing  by  the  President  as  a 
officer.  Before  expiration  of 
a  Commissioning  Board  woult 
officer's    record    to    determine 
candidate  had  demonstrated 
serve  effectively  as  a  Foreign 
up  to  and  within  class  3  over 
span.   The   Secretary  would 
the  President  the 
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eign Service  officer  of  each  Career  Candidate 
Judged  to  possess  this  potential.  Those  not 
"selected-ln"  to  the  career  service  would 
leave  the  Department's  employ  upon  expira- 
tion of  their  time-limited  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  appointments. 

In  exceptional  circumstances  (prolonged 
Illness,  for  example),  the  normal  maximum 
trial  period  of  48  months  could  be  extended 
by  the  Secretary  for  an  additional  12  months. 
Career  Candidates  would  be  initially  ap- 
pointed as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
of  class  7  or  8  depending  upon  education  and 
experience.  While  still  candidates  they  would 
be  eligible  for  promotion  up  to  class  6.  Suc- 
cessful candidates  would  be  commissioned  as 
Foreign  Service  officers  at  that  rank.  This 
amendment  is  needed  to  permit  appointment 
of  successful  candidates  as  Foreign  Service 
officers  at  the  class  6  level,  because  section 
516  now  limits  appointment  of  "examina- 
tion" officers  to  classes  7  and  8. 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted,  the  Depart- 
ment intends  to  adopt  this  new  approach  for 
commissioning  all  future  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  enter  via  the  examination  proc- 
ess. USIA  favors  the  Idea  of  a  noncommis- 
sioned period  for  newly  appointed  Junior 
officers  subject  to  discussion  of  the  Career 
Candidate  Program  with  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative of  its  Foreign  Service  employees, 
APOE  local  1812.  Until  the  conclusion  of 
these  discussions,  USIA  plans  to  continue 
its  present  practice  of  immediately  commis- 
sioning successful  examinees  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Information  officers  at  classes  8  and  7. 
Since  section  516  applies  equally  to  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  Foreign  Service  informa- 
tion officers,  this  amendment  is  worded  In  a 
manner  that  would  permit  USIA  to  continue 
its  existing  practice  while  permitting  the  De- 
partment to  establish  the  Career  Candidate 
Program. 

Section  5 — Reassignment  of  Chiefs  of 
Mission — Technical  Amendment. 

This  section  would  amend  section  519  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  so  that  it  would  ap- 
ply. In  addition  to  Foreign  Service  officers  as 
at  present,  to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
who  are  participants  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  System.  Section  519  now  provides 
for  the  retirement  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
upon  completion  of  the  officer's  service  as  a 
chief  of  mission  if  the  officer  is  not  to  be 
given  another  assignment,  either  as  chief  of 
mission  or  in  some  other  capacity. 

Section  6 — Citizenship  Requirement — 
FSR's — Technical  Amendment. 

This  section  would  amend  section  622  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  delete  the  five-year 
citizenship  requirement  for  appointment  of 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers.  This  amend- 
ment parallels  the  amendment  of  section 
515  that  would  be  made  by  this  bill  to  re- 
move the  ten-year  citizenship  requirement 
for  appointment  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
because  of  its  unconstitutionality.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  five-year  require- 
ment in  section  522  is  open  to  substantial 
question  as  the  result  of  Faruki  v.  Rogers 
349F.  Supp.  723  (1972).  Consequently,  the 
Department  is  no  longer  attempting  to  apply 
the  five-year  requirement. 

Section  7— Presidential  Appointments- 
Technical  Amendment. 

This  amendment  would  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  571(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  of- 
ficers The  subsection  now  applies  only  to 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  authorizes  such 
an  officer  who  is  appointed  by  the  President 
to  a  position  in  any  Governmental  agency, 
including  the  Department  of  State,  to  retain 
his  or  her  status  in  the  Foreign  Service  and 
to  continue  to  participation  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  System. 

Section  8 — Miscellaneous  Corrections. 
This  section  would  amend  sections  811  and 
821    of   the   Foreign    Service   Act   to   correct 


minor  printing  errors  in  amendments  of 
those  sections  enacted  last  year  as  a  part  of 
Public  Law  94-350. 

Section  9— Death  gratuities  for  Foreign 
Service  Alien  Employees. 

This  section  would  amend  section  14  of  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1956  (which  provides  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State)  to 
authorize  death  gratuities  to  dependents  of 
alien  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  killed 
abroad  in  the  line  of  duty.  Gratuities  would 
be  equivalent  to  one  years  salary  at  the  time 
of  death. 

Ill  1974  a  similar  gratuity  was  authorized 
for  dependents  of  American  Foreign  Service 
employees  killed  abroad  in  the  line  of  duty. 
This  amendment  would  simply  broaden  the 
1974  provision  to  authorize  gratuities  for 
aliens  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  is  now  authorized  for  Americans. 

Death  gratuities  for  Americans  were  au- 
thorized in  1974  In  recognition  of  the  height- 
ened risks  from  terrorist  acts  abroad  faced 
by  Foreign  Service  employees.  Allen  employ- 
ees face  these  same  risks  as  evidenced  by  the 
tragic  deaths  of  Ms.  Antoinette  Varnava,  the 
local  Cypriot  employee  who  was  killed  when 
she  went  to  the  aid  of  Ambassador  Davles 
immediately  after  he  was  fatally  shot  in  Nic- 
osia in  1974,  and  Mr.  Zohair  Moghrabi.  a 
Lebanese  chauffeur  assasslnatec.  In  Beirut 
last  year  with  Ambassador  Francis  Meloy 
and  Foreign  Service  officer  Robert  Waring. 

Ms.  Varnava  had  been  an  employee  of  the 
Embassy  in  Niccsia  for  10  years  at  the  time 
of  her  death  and  provided  the  principal  sup- 
port for  her  father,  mother  and  14  year  old 
sister.  Mr.  Moghrabi  had  served  Embassy 
Beirut  for  25  years  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  left  a  wife  and  three  minor  children.  He 
had  also  risked  his  life  on  several  previous 
occasions  in  order  to  evacuate  American  citi- 
zens who  became  isolated  In  combat  sectors 
of  Beirut. 

The  U.S.  relies  heavily  on  Foreign  Service 
alien  employees  to  provld.^  essential  support- 
ing services  to  embassies,  consulates  and 
other  U.S.  mission  offices.  Many  alien  em- 
ployees spend  their  entire  careers  working  for 
the  U.S.  They  perform  their  duties  faithfully 
and  well  and  deserve  fair  treatment  from 
the  U.S. 

We  believe  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  an 
alien  employee  killed  in  line  of  duty  for  the 
U.S.  deserves  the  same  recognition  that  is 
accorded  when  an  American  employee  Is 
killed  in  line  of  duty.  Undoubtedly,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  generally  low-payed  alien  em- 
ployees have  at  least  as  pressing  financial 
needs  as  survivors  of  American  employees. 
These  needs  should  be  provided  for  on  an 
equitable  basis  and  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed for  that  purpose. 

The  provision  provides  benefits  for  surviv- 
ors of  employees  killed  abroad  in  the  line  of 
duty,  whether  by  terrorist  attack  or  other 
Job-connected  cause.  This  amendment  ex- 
tending the  benefit  to  Foreign  Service  alien 
employees  would  be  made  retroactively  ef- 
fective to  August  1,  1974  In  order  to  cover 
the  death  of  Miss  Varnava  in  Cyprus.  Since 
that  time,  we  know  of  three  other  alien  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  killed  abroad  In 
the  line  of  duty. 
Section  10 — Effective  Dates. 
This  section  establishes  effective  dates  for 
the  bill.  Amendments  would  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  excent  for  those 
described  below.  In  all  cases,  benefit  pay- 
ments authorized  by  the  bill  would  be  re- 
oulred  to  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
The  amendment  of  section  444  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  to  authorize  comoensation 
for  alien  employees  imprisoned  abroad  be- 
cause of  their  emolovment  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment woxjld  apply  to  past,  present,  and 
futxire  employees. 

The  amendment  of  Section  14  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1966  extending  death  gratuity 
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payments  to  alien  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  would  apply  to  deaths  occvirring  on 
and  after  August  1,  1974. 

COST  ESTIMATE— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  SALARIES 
AND  EXPENSES 

|ln  thousands) 


Fiscal  year — 


Section 


1978  1979  1980  1981   1982 


2(b)  Imprisoned  aliens {50     $50       }5       J5        $5 

9  Death  gratuities 35       10       10       10         10 

Total  cost 85       60       15       15         15 


Section  4  of  the  bill  would  provide  some 
savings  by  speeding  the  on-the-job  evalua- 
tion of  Junior  officers  and  accelerating  the 
departure  of  some  unsuccessful  candidates. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  would  not  have 
an  appreciable  cost  impact. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  enclose  herewith 
for  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  proposed 
bill,  with  accompanying  explanation  and 
cost  estimate,  to  Improve  the  Foreign  Service 
personnel  system  and  for  related  purposes. 
The  principal  programs  and  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

career   CANOroATE    PROGRAM 

A  Career  Candidate  Program  would  be  au- 
thorized that  is  designed  to  improve  proce- 
dures by  which  aspirants  for  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  career  are  tested  on  the  Job 
prior  to  their  commissioning  as  Foreign 
Service  officers. 

ALIEN    EMPLOYEES 

Three  amendments  would  affect  alien  em- 
ployees abroad: 

The  Library  of  Congress  at  Its  request 
would  be  authorized  to  use  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  compensate  alien 
employees  abroad. 

Compensation  would  be  authorized  for 
alien  employees  abroad  Imprisoned  because 
of  their  employment  by  our  embassies,  con- 
sulates, or  other  offices. 

Death  gratuities  now  authorized  for 
American  Foreign  Service  employees  killed 
abroad  In  the  line  of  duty  would  be  ex- 
tended to  alien  employees. 

PRESIDENTIAL   APPOINTEES 

Certain  sections  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  relating  to  salary  and  retirement  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  appointed  to  chief 
of  mission  or  other  executive  positions  would 
be  broadened  to  cover  other  categories  of 
Foreign  Service  personnel  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  such  positions.  These  are  basically 
technical  amendments  which  are  necessary 
because  of  the  possibility  that  a  career 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  In  AID  or  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  with  un- 
limited tenure  may  be  appointed  to  an  ex- 
ecutive position. 

The  Department  requests  that  the  Con- 
gress give  early  and  favorable  consideration 
to  the  enclosed  draft  bill.  We  are  sending  a 
similar  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
from  the  standpKjint  of  the  Administration's 
program  to  the  submission  of  this  proposal. 
Respectfully, 

DOXTGLAS  J.  Bennet,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1162.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  222 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  to 


the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  would 
delete  section  222  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

Recently  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  recom- 
mended that  Congress  consider  deleting 
that  section  because,  in  his  words. 

It  is  a  statute  that  has  served  to  Impede 
rather  than  enhance  the  competition  that 
it  was  Intended  to  preserve. 

Section  222  governs  the  interrelation- 
ship among  communications  common 
carriers  providing  international  record 
services,  and  also  governs  the  role  of 
Western  Union. 

Section  222  which  was  enacted  in  1943 
created  a  statutory  antitrust  law  exemp- 
tion which  permitted  Western  Union  to 
acquire  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Corp., 
the  other  major  entity  providing  do- 
mestic telegraph  services  at  that  time. 

In  order  to  safeguard  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  Western  Union  might  uti- 
lize its  newly  obtained  monopoly  to  fa- 
vor its  own  overseas  cable  operations 
at  the  expense  of  its  competitors,  section 
222  established  four  conditions: 

One.  It  required  Western  Union  to  di- 
vest itself  of  the  international  telegraph 
operations  it  had  "theretofore  carried 
on." 

Two.  Pending  divestiture,  it  required 
Western  Union  to  distribute  among  the 
international  record  carriers  outbound, 
unrouted  international  message  tele- 
graph traflSc  in  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula. 

Three.  It  dichotomized  between  do- 
mestic and  international  telegraph  serv- 
ice, and  designated  domestic  points — 
gateways — where  international  record 
carriers — ^IRC — could  receive  messages 
destined  for  international  delivery.  Sec- 
tion 222  drew  the  domestic/international 
line  on  the  basis  of  geographic  rather 
than  political  boundaries  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo. 

Thus,  for  purposes  of  telegraph  serv- 
ices from  the  U.S.  mainland,  Hawaii  is 
an  international  point.  Mexico,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  domestic  point. 

Four.  It  provided  procedures  for  the 
division  of  revenues  between  the  IRC's 
and  Western  Union  for  Western  Union's 
landline  haul  services,  that  is,  the  hin- 
terland pickup  and  delivery  of  interna- 
tional traffic  for  IRC's. 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
FCC,  whatever  its  merits  when  enacted, 
section  222  is  a  statutory  provision  whose 
vitality  has  been  vitiated  by  subsequent 
events. 

In  sum,  he  said,  the  statute  has  pro- 
duced industry  practices  and  perform- 
ance that  are  detrimental  to  consumer 
interests,  while  failing  to  provide  any 
public  interest  safeguards  that  could  not 
be  afforded  by  the  exercise  of  agency 
authority  provided  by  other  facets  of 
the  Communications  Act. 

Mr.  President,  nowhere  is  the  accu- 
racy of  Chairman  Wiley's  statement 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  my 
own  State  of  Hawaii. 

Residents  of  Hawaii  have  not  only  been 
deprived  of  the  variety  of  the  communi- 
cations services  available  to  mainland 


residents,  they  have  also  paid  proportion- 
ately higher  prices  tor  the  services  they 
do  receive. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  resi- 
dents of  the  mainland  who  wish  to  com- 
municate with  Hawaii  are  also  adversely 
affected  by  these  inequities. 

Chairman  Wiley  in  recommending  de- 
letion of  section  222  has  cited  convincing 
reasons  why  each  of  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  in  the  statute  are  irrelevant 
and  counterproductive.  In  sum,  its  pro- 
visions obstruct  rather  than  promote 
public  interest  objectives. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  implement  Chairman 
Wiley's  recommendation  that  section 
222  be  deleted,  and  I  shall  request  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications to  hold  prompt  hearings  on 
the  measure. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DuRKiN,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
cher) : 
S.  1163.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  work- 
week of  flrefighting  personnel  of  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

WORKWEEK     OF    FEDERAL    FIREFIGHTERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  in  several  past  Congresses :  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  workweek  of  Federal 
firefighters  from  the  current  72  hours  a 
week  to  54  hours,  a  figure  more  compa- 
rable to  today's  average  workweek. 

Not  many  people  even  realize  that 
there  are  some  14,000  federally  employed 
firefighters  who  stand  guard  at  defense 
bases,  veterans  hospitals,  some  civilian 
airports  and  other  Federal  installations. 

Federal  firefighters  face  the  same,  and 
sometimes  even  greater,  dangers  than 
their  counterparts  in  municipal  fire  de- 
partments. Yet  for  the  past  20  years  the 
Federal  firefighter  has  been  working  a 
72-hour  week,  about  one  and  a  half  times 
as  long  as  the  week  worked  by  his  munic- 
ipal counterpart. 

Furthermore,  he  is  not  compensated 
for  his  longer  hours  by  higher  pay.  In  the 
case  of  Federal  firefighters  in  Hawaii,  a 
federally  employed  senior  engineer  at 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base  in  Honolulu  re- 
ceives approximately  the  same  salary  as 
does  his  municipal  counterpart  in  the 
Honolulu  Fire  Department.  Comparable 
figures  for  hosemen  show  the  two  figures 
within  $100  of  each  other. 

Yet,  the  Honolulu  firefighter  works 
only  56  hours  a  week  and  is  paid  IVi 
times  his  normal  salary  for  any  over- 
time he  may  put  in  as  well  as  special 
holiday  pay.  Furthermore,  while  it  takes 
5  years  for  the  Honolulu  firefighter  to 
qualify  for  the  top  salary,  it  takes  19 
years  for  the  Federal  firefighter  to  qual- 
ify for  the  top  Federal  salary. 

Ironically,  since  Hickam  is  close  to 
Honolulu  International  Airport,  the  two 
forces  often  find  themselves  fighting  the 
same  fire  side  by  side. 

This  situation  is  repeated  across  the 
country  in  every  State  where  Federal 
firefighters  work. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  officials  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  adhere  to  existing 
Federal  personnel  standards  or  to  attract 
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high  quality  flreflghters 
force?  Is  it  any  wonder 
firefighters  are  leaving 
ice  to  work  for  municipal 
I  had  hoped  that  this 
be  solved  by  the  passage 

bor  Standards  Act 

That  legislation  extend^ 
time  provisions  to  all  fire 
sonnel.  including  Federal 
to  be  paid  for  all  hours 
as  of  January  1975,  with 
reductions  over  the  next 
The  goal  was  to  require 
commonly  referred  to  as 
for  hours  worked  in 
facts  quickly  become  cle4r, 

First,  the  Defense 
employs  most  of  the 
had  no  intention  of  reduc 
number  of  hours  an 
would  work.  It  would 
week,  but  DOD  would  pay 
"overtime"  for  the  extra  12 
Second,  the  Civil  Servic^ 
interpreted  the  law  in 
paying  12,000  or  more 
and  a  half  for  12  hours 
not  cost  the  Defense 
much,  only  $1.25  or  $1.30  ai 
a  real  bargain  by  anyone's 
Clearly.  Mr.  President, 
tended  in  the  1974  Fair 
Act  Amendments  that 
ers  be  required  to  work 
week,  and  I  cannot  believe 
gress   Intended   for   that 
hours  to  be  accompanied 
tion  in  pay. 

I  therefore  urge  timely 
action  on  this  measure  so 
justice  can  be  corrected. 
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By  Mr.  HART   (for 
Mr.  Thttrmond) 
S.  1164.  A  bill  to  authorize 
struction  at  military  lnst4llations 
for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Armed  Services. 


WTTLrTAKT   CONSmTTCTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presiden 
for  myself  and  the  senior 
South  Carolina  (Mr. 
troduce,  for  appropriate 

to  authorize  certain 

tary  installations  and  for 
With  the  understanding 

no  way  bound  by  the „ 

ing  levels  appearing  in  thij 
privOeged  to  introduce  it  at 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  transmittal  requesting 
of  this  legislative  measure 
ing  its  purpose  be  printed  „ 
immediately  following  the 
the  bill. 


tl:at 
progr  ims 


There  being  no  objection 
letter  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of 
establish   or   develop   military 
and    facilities    by    acquiring 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
manent  or  temporary  public 
ing  land  acquisition,  site  prep 
teaances.  utilities,  and  equi^ 
following  acquisition  and  cons 
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INSXSB    THE    UNITED    STATES 

United  States  Army  Forces  Command 
Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  $4,145,000. 
Port   Campbell.   Kentucky,   $553,000. 
Port  Carson,  Colorado,  (815,000. 
Port  Hood,  Texas,  $7,284,000. 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  $615,000. 
Port  Ord,  California,  $4,149,000. 
Port  Polk,  Louisiana,  $48,720,000. 
Port  Riley.  Kansas,  $531,000. 
Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii,  $10,189,000. 
Port     Stewart/Hunter     Army     Air     Field. 
Georgia,  $10,991,000. 

Port  Walnwrlght,  Alaska,  $6,985,000. 
United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command 
Port  Benning,  Georgia,  $25,269,000. 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  $16,541,000. 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama.  $9,941,000. 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  $370,000. 
Various  Locations,  $1,810,000. 
United  States   Army  Materiel   Development 
and  Readiness  Command 
Plcatlnny  Ar«enal.  New  Jersey.  i<i«.''''n.n0O. 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois,  $6,618,000. 
Various  Locations,  $33,939,000. 
Ammunition  Facilities 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Ten- 
nessee, $4,616,000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Indiana, 
$1,009,000. 

Towa  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Iowa,  $11,- 
192,000. 

Lpni?hom  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Texas. 
$656,000. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Louisiana.  $4,345,000. 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see. $10,467,000. 

Mississippi  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mis- 
sissippi, $181,200,000. 

Newport  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Indiana 
S82?.O00. 

Redford  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Vir- 
ginia. $203,000. 

Rlverbank  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Cali- 
fornia, $584,000. 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kan- 
sas, $2,396,000. 

Unspecified,  $411,360,000. 

Volunteer  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Ten- 
nessee. $597,000. 

United  States  Military  Academy 
United    States    Military    Academy.    West 
Point,  New  York,  $3,047,000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Security 
Various  Locations,  $7,764,000. 

OUTSIDE   THE    UNITED   STATES 

United  States  Army  Forces  Command 
Panama  Area.  Canal  Zone,  $2,831,000. 

United  States  Army,  Japan 
Varlotis  Locations,  $3,898,000. 

Eighth  United  States  Army,  Korea 
Various  Locations,  $27,518,000. 

Kwajalein  Missile  Range 
National  Missile  Range,  $2,603,000. 

United  States  Army  Security  Agency 
Various  Locations,  $2,164,000. 

United  States  Army,  Europe 
Classified  Location,  $32,000,000. 
Germany,  Various  Locations,  $179,109,000. 
Italy,  Various  Locations,  $3,770,000. 
Various  Locations:  For  the  United  States- 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  installations,  including  Inter- 
national military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area,    $85,000,000.    Within    thirty   days   after 
the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  furnish  to  the  Committees  on 


Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  de- 
scription of  obligations  Incurred  as  the 
United  States'  share  of  such  multilateral 
programs. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Security 
Various  Locations.  $6,800,000. 
Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities   by    proceeding   with    construction 
made  necessarv  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responslbUitles  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (1)  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations.  (2i   new  weaoons  developments.  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  interests  of  national  security, 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acaulre.  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  woks.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities  and  equipment  in  the 
total  amount  of  $20,000,000.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Array,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement. 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  Includ- 
ing   these    real    estate    actions    pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1979  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  such  date. 
TITLEn 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish   or  develop   military  Installations 
and    facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  constructional: 

INSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trident  Facilities 

Various  Locations,  $121,410,000. 
Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina,  $12,350,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $300,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $3,550,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  $160,000. 

Marine  <3orps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palma, 
California,  $11,965,000. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
$165,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Long  Beach.  CaU- 
fomla,  $4,330,000. 

Commandant  14th  Naval  District.  Pearl 
JIarbor,  Hawaii,  $4,200,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity.  Mare  Island.  Valls- 
Jo,  CalUomla.  $2,900,000. 

Commander  In  (Jhlef,  Atlantic  Fleet 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
$180,900. 

Flag  Administrative  Unit  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 
Virginia,  $90,000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Center  Europe  and  At- 
lantic,  Norfolk,   Virginia.  $1,137,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $14,- 
350.000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia.  $3,800.- 
OOO. 
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Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet 

Naval  Station.  Adak.  Alaska.  $11,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii. 
$7,197,000. 

Commander  Oceanographlc  System,  Pacific, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $7,400,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $2,- 
050,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waii. $1,850,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California,  $8,- 
166,000. 

Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training 

Naval  Amphibious  School,  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  California,  $3,450,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Traming  Center,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  $410,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida,  $2,400,000. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Bremer- 
ton. Washington,  $1,450,000. 

Chief  of  Naval  Material 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton. 
Washington,  $11,600,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  $850,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Concord,  Califor- 
nia, $1,350,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Kittery. 
Maine,  $10,530,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  $8,080,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
$13,400,000. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $1,080,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $3,000,000. 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  $15,300,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, $24,100,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia, $2,350,000. 

Varlovis  Locations,  Atlantic  Fleet  Ballistic 
Missile  Refit  and  Backflt,  $37,650,000. 
Naval  Security  Group  Command 

Naval  Security  Group  Department,  Adak, 
Alaska,  $2,350,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment,  Sugar 
Grove,  West  Virginia,  $900,000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Security 

Various  Locations,  $20,668,000.     ' 

OUTSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Naval  Support  Facility,  Diego  Garcia,  In- 
dian Ocean,  $7,300,000. 

Commander  In  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet 
Naval  Facility  Antigua,  British  West  In- 
dies, $180,000. 
Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  $161,000. 
Naval    Station,    Roosevelt    Roads,    Puerto 
Rico,  $170,000. 

Commander  In  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet 
Navy   Fleet   Activities,    Yokosuka,    Japan, 
$1,850,000. 

Naval  Forces  Europe 
Naval  Air  Facility.  Slgonella.  Italv.  $4,300,- 
000. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Clinic,  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Midway  Island  Detachment,  $4,350,000. 

Naval  Telecommunications  Command 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Station, 
Naples,  Italy,  $1,700,000. 

Naval  Communications  Unit,  Thurso,  Scot- 
land, $400,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Command 

Naval  Security  Group  Department.  Rota. 
Spain,  $2,400,000. 

Sec  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities   by   proceeding    with    construction 


made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by :  ( 1 )  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions. (2)  new  weapons  developments.  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  inclusion  In  the  next  Military  ODn- 
struction  Authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  security, 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  aopurte- 
nances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total 
amount  of  $20,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section.  Including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1979  except 
for  those  public  works  projects  concerning 
which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  such  date. 

Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
his  designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California, 
recreational  facilities  necessary  to  replace 
the  existing  Navy  Athletic  Field,  Naval  Sta- 
tion, San  Diego,  held  under  lease  from  the 
City  of  San  Diego,  dated  August  9,  1949,  and 
to  expend  for  such  construction  sums  paid 
to  the  United  States  by  the  San  Diego  Unified 
Port  District,  as  current  holder  of  the  lessor's 
interest  In  said  premises,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  between  the  Sec- 
retary, or  his  designee,  and  the  Port  District 
for  Navy  termination  of  the  lease  and 
abandonment  in  place  of  its  existing  facili- 
ties on  the  leasehold  In  consideration  of 
the  Port  District  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  cost  of  replacement  facilities. 
However,  such  lease  shall  not  be  terminated 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  not 
be  required  to  relinquish  use  of  any  part  of 
the  leasehold  until  the  new  facilities  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  herein  are  avail- 
able for  use,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
or  his  designee. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acauirlng,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 

INSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Aerospace  Defense  Command 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  $2,- 
500,000. 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  $8,152,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  85,676,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  $12,310.- 
000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
$4,064,000. 

Various  locations,  $15,928,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Colo- 
rado, $1,100,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California,  $11,- 
£85,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  $7,671,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$362,000. 


Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  California, 
$500,000. 
Various  locations,  $2,826,000. 

Air  Training  Command 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  $7,400,000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $4,700,000. 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $334,000. 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $980,000. 
Various  Locations,  $3,380,000. 

Alaskan  Air  Command 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  $8,- 
386,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Alaska,  $631,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  $3,094,000. 
Military  Airlift  Command 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  $660,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland, 
$692,000. 

McGuire    Air    Force    Base,    New    Jersey, 

$415,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina. 
$1,119,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California,  $3,- 
560,000. 

Various  locations,  $5,800,000. 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii,  $2,140,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

March  Air  Force  Base,  California,  $1,- 
387.000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska.  $1,364,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire, 
$910,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,653,000. 

Various  locations,  $7,600,000. 

Tactical  Air  Command 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California,  $1,- 
£48,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$1,585,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  $3,649,- 
000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,   Arizona,   $9,127,000. 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada.  $5,180,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina,  $3,816,000. 

Various  locations,  $7,517,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado, 
$1,740,000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Security 
Various  locations,  $44,298,000. 

Air  Installation  Compatible  Use  Zones 
Various  locations.  $2,042,000. 
Special  Facilities 
Various  locations,  $4,378,000. 

OtTTSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Pacific  Air  Forces 
Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  $1,400,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  $1,453,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe 
Bentwaters  Royal  Air  Force  Station,  United 
Kingdom,  $7,327,000. 
Ramsteln  Air  Base,  Germany,  $7,805,000. 
Sembach  Air  Base,  Germany,  $6,565,000. 
Upper   Heyford  Royal   Air  Force   Station. 
United  Kingdom.  $299,000. 

Zaragoza    Air    Base.    Spain,    $1,825,000. 
Various  locations,  $95,900,000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Security 
Various  locations,  $10,162,000. 
Special  Facilities 

Various  locations,  $6,761,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have   been   occasioned  hy:    (1)    unforeseen 
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TITLE  IV 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of 
tabUsh  or  develop  military 
facilities  by  acquiring, 
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or  temporary  public  works, 
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INSIDE  THE  VrSTIKT) 

National  Security 
Port  George  G.  Meade 

OtrrSlDE  THE  UNITED 

Defense  Logistics 

Defense  Property  Dlspo.sal 
burg.  Germany.  $1,660,000. 
Emergency 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of     . 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  CONSTHUC  f 
HOrSTWC 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary 
his  designee,   is  authorized 
acquire  sole  interest  In  exlstlr^ 
Ing  units  in  the  numbers  and 
hereinafter  named,  but  not 
construction  shall  be  commer 
locations  In  the  United  States 
retary  shall  have  consulted 
tary    of    the    Department   of 
Urban  Development  as  to  the 
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days  after  such  notification  has  been  given. 
This  authority  shall  include  the  authority  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  In  land,  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Government-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

<b)   With   respect  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized   to   acquire   sole   interest   in   privately 
owned  or  Department  of  Hourtng  and  Urban 
Development  held  family  housing  units  in 
lieu  of  constructing  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
family  hoxislng  authorized  by  this  section, 
if  he,  or  his  designee,  determines  such  action 
to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States:    but   any  family   housing  units   ac- 
quired   under   authority   of   this   subsection 
.shall  not  exceed  the  cost  limitations  specified 
in  this  section  for  the  project  nor  the  limita- 
tions on  size  specified  In  section  2684  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  In  no  case  may  fam- 
ily housing  units  be  acquired  under  this  sub- 
section through  the  exercise  of  eminent  do- 
main authority;  and  In  no  case  may  family 
housing  units  other  than  those  authorized 
by  this  section  be  acquired  in  lieu  of  con- 
struction unless  the  acquisition  of  such  units 
is  hereafter  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
(c)   Family  housing  units: 
Port  Polk.  Louisiana,  one  hundred  units 
$3,545,000. 

Naval  Complex,  Adak,  Alaska,  one  hundred 
units.  $8,500,000. 

Portsmouth      Naval      Complex,      Klttery. 
Maine,  two  hundred  units,  $8,086,000. 

Naval    Security    Group    Activity.    Winter 
Harbor,  Maine,   thirty-two  units,  $1,460,000. 
Naval    Complex,    Bremerton.    Washington, 
five  hundred  twenty  units,  $24,602,000. 

Defense  Attache  Office,  Quito,  Ecuador  two 
units.  $1Q5.000. 

I3efense   Attache   Office,   Wellington    New 
Zealand,  two  units,  $88,000. 

(d)   Any  of  the  amounts  specified  In  this 
section  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  be  Increased 
by  10  per  centum,  if  he  determines  that  such 
increase  (1)  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  meeting  unusual  variations  In  cost,  and 
(2)   could  not  have  been  reasonably  antici- 
pated at  the  time  such  estimate  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  The  amounts  authorized 
include  the  costs  of  shades,  screens,  ranges 
refrigerators,  and  all  other  Installed  equip- 
ment and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  family 
hotising  unit,  design,  supervision.  Inspection 
overhead,  land  acquisition,  site  preparation 
and  Installation  of  utilities. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OP  EXISTING  QUARTERS 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions, 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed— 

<  1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  $7  - 
736,000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  $6 - 
353,000,  Including  $2,600,000  for  energy  con- 
servation projects. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
$5,640,000,  Including  $201,000  for  energy  con- 
servation projects. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  IMPROVEMENT  LIMITATION 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  within  the  amounts  specified  In 
section  502.  la  authorized  to  accomplish  re- 
pairs and  Improvements  to  existing  public 
quarters  In  amounts  In  excess  of  the  $15,000 
limitation  prescribed  In  section  eiO{a)  of 
Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended  (81  Stat. 
279.  305).  as  follows: 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  one  unit,  $50,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Educa- 
tion Command.  Quantico,  Virginia,  thirty- 
three  units,  $739,880. 

LEASED    QUARTERS 

Sec  504.  (a)  Section  515  of  Public  Law 
84-161  (69  Stat.  324.  352).  as  amended,  Is 
further  amended  by  revising  the  thtrxl  sen- 


tence to  read  as  follows:  "Eiipendltures  for 
the  rental  of  such  housing  facilities.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  utilities  and  maintenance  and 
operation,  may  not  exceed:  For  the  United 
States  (other  than  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Guam)  and  Puerto  Rico,  an  average  of  $280 
per  month  for  each  military  department, 
or  the  amount  of  $450  per  month  for  any  one 
unit;  and  for  Alaska,  HawaU.  and  Guam, 
an  average  of  $350  per  month  for  each  mili- 
tary department,  or  the  amount  of  $460  per 
month  for  any  one  unit.",  and  by  adding  a 
new  fourth  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  may  exempt 
from  the  above  average  cost  limitations,  not 
more  than  1,000  units  leased  for  personnel 
assigned  to  detached  duty.". 

(b)  Section  607(b)  of  Public  Law  93-166 
(87  Stat.  661,  676),  as  amended  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$406"  and  "$700"  In  the 
first  sentence,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$435"  and  "$760",  respectively. 

MAXIMUM  TERM  OF  FOREIGN  LEASES 

Sec.  505.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  may  acquire  by  lease.  In  any 
foreign  country,  family  housing  facilities 
and  real  property  relating  thereto  that  are 
needed  for  military  purposes.  A  lease  xinder 
this  section  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  ten  years. 

HOMEOWNERS    ASSISTANCE    ELICIBIUTT 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Section  1013  of  the  Act  of 
November  3.  1966,  Public  Law  89-754,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  3374).  is  amended  by 
adding  subsection  (n)  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  the  coverage  provided 
above,  the  benefits  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  otherwise  eligible  employees  and  personnel 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced a  study  of  a  plan  for  a  closure  or 
partial  closure  at  a  military  base  or  Instal- 
lation. All  references  In  subsections  (a),  (b). 
(c),  and  (k)  to  "closure"  or  words  of  similar 
effect  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  announced 
studies  of  plans  for  closure  at  a  base  or 
Installation." 

(b)  This  amendment  Is  to  be  effective  as 
of  March  1,  1976. 

APPROPRIATIONS    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  507.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
and  homeowners  assistance  as  authorized  by 
law  lor  the  following  purposes: 

( 1 )  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  sole 
Interest  In  family  housing.  Including  demoli- 
tion, authorized  Improvements  to  public 
quarters,  minor  construction,  relocation  of 
family  housing,  rental  guarantee  payments, 
and  planning  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$35,200,000. 

(2)  for  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. Including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  debts 
Incurred,  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
l71Sm),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,416,- 
440.000. 

(3)  for  homeowners  assistance  under 
section  1013  of  PubUc  Law  89-754  (80  Stat. 
1265.  1290),  as  amended.  Including  acquisi- 
tion of  properties,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000. 

TITLE  VI:    GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

WAIVER    OF    RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UJB.C.  639), 
and  sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  improvements  on  land 
includes  authority  for  surveys,  adnxlnlstra- 
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tion,  overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  survej-s  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

APPROPRIATIONS    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I,  11,  III.  IV.  and  V,  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$835,392,000;  outside  the  United  States, 
$345,693,000;  or  a  total  of  $1,181,085,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States 
$379,450,000;  outside  the  United  States, 
$22,311,000;  or  a  total  of  $402,260,000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States 
$213,759,000;  outside  the  United  States 
8139,497,000;  or  a  total  of  $353,256,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  totil  of  $32,300  000 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  family  housing 
and  homeowners  assistance,  $1,454,640,000. 

COST   V.«lIATION3 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  any  of  the  amounts 
specified  in  titles  I,  II,  HI.  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  ths  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  or  Director  of  the 
defense  agency  concerned,  be  increased  by  5 
per  centum  when  inside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  and  Ala.ska).  and  by  10 
per  centum  v;hcn  outrilde  the  United  States 
or  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  if  he  determines 
that  such  increas3  (1)  Is  required  for  the 
cole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations 
in  cost,  and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably anticipated  at  the  time  such  estimate 
wa.-^  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  in  title  I,  II.  HI.  or 
IV  of  this  Act  involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  cr  Director  of 
the  defense  agency  concsrned  determines 
that  the  amount  authorized  mu-st  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  the  aopllcable  per- 
centage prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  he 
may  proceed  with  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition if  the  amount  of  the  increase  does 
not  e.'tceed  by  mora  than  25  ner  centum  ths 
amount  named  for  such  project  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

<c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  named  in  title  I  II 
ni.  or  IV  of  this  Act  must  be  exceeded  bv 
more  than  the  percentages  permitted  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  to  accomplish  author- 
ized coiostructlon  or  acquisition,  the  Sjcre- 
tary  of  f.io  military  department  or  Direcror 
or  the  defense  agency  concerned  may  pro- 
ceed with  such  construction  or  acquisition 
after  a  written  report  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  lncrea.se  of  such  amount,  including  a 
otatement  of  the  reasons  for  such  increase 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  either  (1)  thirty  days 
bave  elapsed  from  date  of  submission  of  such 
report,  or  (2)  both  Committees  have  indi- 
cated approval  of  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition. Not.vithstandlng  the  provisions  in 
prior  military  construction  authorization 
Acts,  the  provislon.3  of  this  subsecUon  shall 
*?Ply  to  such  prior  Acts. 

,Jn.'o^?K?'*^***"'*'"°  *"*  foregoing  provl- 
!ft  L?  ^'•^  section,  the  total  cost  of  all  con- 
struction and  acquisition  in  each  such  title 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  that  title 

Mft!'T^« 'iSi''*'"*'  project  authorized  under 
««e  I,  n,  m.  or  IV  of  this  Act  for  any  spe- 
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ciflcally  listed  military  instaJlaUon  for  which 
the  current  working  estimate  Is  $!00,000  or 
more  may  be  placed  under  contract  if — 

(1)  the  approved  scope  of  the  project  is 
reduced  in  excess  of  25  per  centum;  or 

(2)  the  current  wcrkins  estimate,  based 
upon  bids  received,  for  the  construction  of 
such  project  exceeds  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  the  amount  authorized  for  such 
project  by  the  Congiess,  until  a  written  re- 
port of  the  facts  re:atlng  to  the  reduced  scope 
or  Increased  cost  of  such  project,  including 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  reduc- 
tion in  scope  or  increase  in  cost  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  and  either  (A)  thirty  days  have  e:apsed 
from  date  of  submission  of  such  report,  or 
(B)  both  Committees  have  Indicated  ap- 
proval of  such  reduction  In  scope  or  increa.se 
in  cost  as  the  case  may  be. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  identi- 
fying each  individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  In  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  include  in  such  report 
each  individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  wa,s  reduced  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  in  order  to  permit  contract  award 
within  the  available  authorization  for  such 
project.  Such  report  shall  include  all  perti- 
nent cost  information  for  each  individual 
project,  including  the  amount  in  dollars  and 
percentage  by  which  the  current  working 
estimate  based  on  the  contract  price  for  the 
project  exceeded  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  project  by  the  Congress. 

CONSTRUCTION      SUPERVISION 

Sec.  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
neers.  Department  of  the  Army;  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command.  Department 
of  the  Navy;  or  such  other  department  or 
Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  recommend  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defensa  approves  to  assure  the 
most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  cost-effective 
accomplishment  of  the  construction  herein 
authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Piesident  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown  of 
the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construction 
agencies  selected  together  with  the  design 
construction  supervision,  and  overhead  fees 
charged  by  each  of  the  several  agents  In  the 
execution  of  the  assigned  construction.  Fur- 
ther, such  contracts  (except  architect  and 
engineering  contracts  which,  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  pres- 
ently established  procedures,  customs,  and 
practice)  shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  If  the  national  security 
will  not  be  Impaired  and  the  award  is  con- 
sistent with  chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
all  contracts  awarded  en  other  than  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der. Such  reports  shall  also  show.  In  the  case 
of  the  ten  architect-engineering  firms  which, 
in  terms  of  total  dollars,  were  awarded  the 
most  business;  the  names  of  such  firms;  the 
total  number  of  separate  contracts  awarded 
each  such  firm;  and  the  total  amount  paid 


or  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  each  such  action 
under  a  1  such  contracts  awarded  such  firm. 

REPEAL  OP  PRIOR   ATTTHORIZATIONS:    EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  As  of  January  1,  1979,  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works,  in- 
cluding family  housing,  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  installations  and  faciliUes.  and 
all  authorizations  for  appropriations  there- 
for, that  are  contained  in  titles  I,  II,  m,  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1976,  Pub- 
lic Law  94-421  (90  Stat.  1349),  and  all  such 
authorizations  contained  in  Acts  approved 
before  September  30,  1976,  and  not  super- 
seded or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later  au- 
thorization are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts. 
lard  acquisition,  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  before  January  1,  1979,  and  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  therefor. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  605  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1976,  Public  Law  94-431  (90  Stat.  1349,  1364), 
authorizations  for  the  following  Items  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  January  1,  1980: 

(1)  F.rgo  Building  modernization  in  the 
amount  of  $8,000,000  at  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts, that  is  contained  in  title  I,  section  101 
of  the  Act  cf  October  7,  1975  (89  Stat.  646), 
as  amended. 

(2)  Pier  Utilities  construction  In  the 
amount  of  $633,000  at  Fort  Eustis.  Virginia, 
that  is  contained  in  title  I,  section  101  of 
the  Act  of  October  7,  1975  (89  Stat.  546).  as 
amended. 

(3)  Academic  Building  construction  in  the 
amount  of  $5,315,000  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Arizona,  that  Is  contained  in  title  I,  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  October  7,  1975  (89  Stat. 
547),  as  amended. 

(4)  Solar  Energy  Plant  construction  in  the 
amount  of  $690,000  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ari- 
zona, that  is  contained  in  title  I,  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  October  7,  1975  (89  Stat. 
547),  as  amended. 

(5)  Relocate  the  weapons  range  from  the 
Culebra  Complex  in  the  amount  of  $12,000,- 
000  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range, 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico,  that  Is  con- 
tained in  title  TI,  section  204  of  the  Act  of 
November  29,  1973  (87  Stat.  688),  as  amend- 
ed and  extended  In  section  605(b)  (H)  of  the 
Act  of  October  7,  1976  (89  Stat.  545),  as 
amended. 

(6)  Solar  Observation  Facilities  construc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  $2,011,000  at  various 
locations  worldwide,  that  is  contained  In 
title  III,  section  301  of  the  Act  of  October  7, 
1975  (89  Stat.  656) ,  as  amended. 

UNIT    COST    LIMriATIONS 

Sec  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  titles  I,  II,  in,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  inside  the  United  States  in  ex- 
cess of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  In  pro- 
portion to  the  appropriate  area  construction 
cost  index,  based  on  the  following  unit  cost 
limitations  where  the  area  construction  in- 
dex Is  1 .0 : 

(1)  $42.00  per  square  foot  for  permanent 
barracks; 

(2)  $46.00  per  square  foot  for  bachelor  of- 
ficer quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  his  designee,  determines  that  be- 
cause of  special  circumstances,  application  to 
such  project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs 
contained  in  this  section  is  Impracticable. 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
m  prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
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of  Defense,  or  his  designee, 
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AMEND    MINOR   CONSTRUCTION    A 
CLX7DE    DEFENSE 

Sec.  608.  Section  2674  of  ti 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  foIl4ws 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  of 
and   (f)    after  "The  Secretary 
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Defense  Agency  concerned." 
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Insert  after  the  last  word  "oi 
of  the  Defense  Agency  concerne  1 

(3)  Add  a  paragraph  (g)  as  fallows 
"(g;  The  Directors  of  the 
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Sec.  701.  Subject  to  chapter 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Sec- 
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shall  apply  to         (1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 
construction  (a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 

which  con-      States,  $44,377,000. 
been  awarded  (b)   Army  Reserve,  $41,390,000. 

his  Act.  (2)  For    the    Department    of    the    Navy: 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $19,800,- 
000. 

(3)   For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air    National    Guard    of    the    United 
States,  $37,300,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $10,100,000. 

WAIVER    OF   CERTAIN    RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  use.  629),  and  sections  4774  and  9774 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  author- 
ity to  place  permanent  or  temporary  im- 
provements on  lands  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  255) ,  and  even  though  the  land  is  held 
temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  In 
land  (including  temporary  use) ,  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  703.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Author- 
ization Act,  1978." 

TITLE  vm 

Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  may  establish  or  develop  military  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities  and  equip- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1979  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Sec  802.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1979." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  29,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  FTT  1978. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
March  11.  1977,  advised  that  its  enactment 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Appropriations  in  support  of  Titles  I 
through  VII  of  this  legislation  are  discussed 
In  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  FY  1978. 

Titles  I.  n.  III,  and  IV  of  this  proposal 
would  authorize  $1,968,910,000  in  new  con- 
struction for  requirements  of  the  Active 
Forces,  of  which  $1,181,085,000  are  for  the 
Department  "of  the  Army;  $402,269,000  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy:  $353,256,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  and 
$32,300,000  for  the  Defense  Agencies. 

Title  V  contains  legislative  recommenda- 
tions considered  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Department  of  Defense  family  housing  and 
homeowners  assistance  programs  and  au- 
thorizes $1,454,640,000  for  costs  of  those  pro- 
grams for  FY  1978. 

Title  VI  contains  General  Provisions  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Program. 

Title  VII  totaling  $152,967,000  would  au- 
thorize construction  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
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serve  Porcea  of  which  $44,377,000  Is  for  the 
Army  National  Guard;  $41,390,000  for  the 
Army  Reserve;  $19,800,000  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves;  $37,300,000  for  the 
Air  National  Guard;  and  $10,100,000  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  These  authorizations  are 
in  lump  sum  amounts  and  will  be  utilized 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chap- 
ter 133,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Title  Vin  provides  authorization  as  may 
be  necessary  beginning  for  FY  1979  and  meets 
the  basic  requirements  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344) . 

Additionally,  included  In  Title  I,  pursuant 
to  section  138  of  title  10  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  is  authorization  for  construc- 
tion of  production  base  support  at  Army  Am- 
munition Facilities,  for  which  appropriations 
are  being  requested. 

The  projects  which  would  be  authorized  by 
this  proposal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine if  environmental  Impact  statements  are 
required  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  91- 
190.  Required  environmental  statements  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Mili- 
tary Departments. 
Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Duncan,  Jr., 

Deputy. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1167.  A  bill  to  establish  a  research 
and  develooment  effort  resulting  in  the 
commercialization  of  native  latex  rub- 
ber; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

NATIVE  LATEX  COMMERCIALIZATION  ACT  OF   1977 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade  our  Nation  has  become 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  reality  that  we 
are  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
most  of  our  petroleum.  As  critical  as  this 
problem  is,  I  fear  that  it  has  drawn  our 
attention  away  from  the  fact  that  we 
depend  upon  outside  sources  for  many 
of  our  critical  raw  materials. 

One  such  material  is  natural  rubber, 
a  commodity  which  is  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy, defense,  and  general  well-being.  All 
of  the  world's  supply  of  natural  rubber 
is  manufactured  from  latex  of  the  Hevea 
tree.  93  percent  of  which  is  produced  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  United  States  im- 
ports nearly  a  million  tons  of  this  ma- 
terial annually,  at  a  cost  of  a  half -billion 
dollars. 

Natural  rubber  makes  up  about  35  per- 
cent of  our  total  rubber  consumption, 
the  remainder  coming  from  svnthetic 
rubber.  Synthetic  rubber  is  made  from 
petroleum. 

While  the  Hevea  tree  is  a  tropical 
species  not  at  all  suited  to  temoerate 
region,  there  exists  another  grouo  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Parthe- 
nium,  which  are  native  to  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and  which  contain  commercial 
quantities  of  a  very  high  quality  latex. 
These  plants  are  commonly  called 
Guayule.  Guayule  has  been  recognized 
for  many  decades  as  a  latex  producer 
and  during  World  War  II  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment undertook  a  sizable  research 
and  development  program  to  cultivate 
this  plant  in  the  Southwest  and  manu- 
facture rubber  from  it.  Called  the  emer- 
gency rubber  protect,  this  effort  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  wealth  of  re- 
search data  on  Guayule  as  well  as  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  tons  of  latex. 
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When  the  war  ended  the  emergency 
rubber  project  was  scrapped  due  to  some 
rather  minor  processing  diflaculties, 
which  have  since  been  resolved,  and  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  inexpensive  synthetic  rubber. 
During  the  past  30  years  there  have  been 
attempts  by  private  industry  to  produce 
Guayule  rubber.  None  were  successful. 
The  primary  reason  for  these  failures 
has  been  an  inability  to  achieve  suffi- 
ciently high  yields  per  acre  of  latex  to 
make  such  operations  economical. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  after  considerable 
study  of  this  matter,  that  a  soundly  con- 
ceived and  aggressively  conducted  re- 
search and  development  program  could 
result  in  a  commercially  viable  Guayule 
latex  industry  in  this  country  within  5 
to  10  years.  This  industry  would  not  only 
free  our  Nation  of  its  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  natural  rubber,  but  it 
would  also  provide  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  agriculture,  industry,  and 
economic  growth  for  depressed  peoples — 
especially  American  Indians — now  living 
in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  today  sending  to  the  bench,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Senator  Humphrey,  the  Native 
Latex  Commercialization  Act  of  1977. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  program  with- 
ta  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  to 
carry  out  a  technology  development  and 
transfer  effort  which  will  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  commercialization  of  Guayule 
latex  in  the  United  States. 

Because  the  Guayule  plant  requires 
about  4  years  to  mature,  an  adequate 
research  and  development  program 
would  require  at  least  that  many  years 
to  produce  useful  results.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  stages  the  authorization  out  over 
a  5-year  period.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
Congress  may,  of  course,  renew  the  leg- 
islation contingent  upon  the  success  of 
the  project  and  its  nearness  to  comple- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
take  affirmative  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemlHed,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Native  Latex  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Congress  recognizes  that  natural 
latex  rubber  is  a  commodity  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  economy,  defense  and  general 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  The  United  States 
is  totally  dependent  upon  foreign  so\irces  for 
its  supplies  of  natural  {Hevea)  latex,  which 
total  about  one  million  tons  per  year.  Syn- 
thetic rubber,  which  is  manufactured  from 
petroleum  feedstocks,  cannot  be  substituted 
for  natural  rubber.  The  Congress  further 
recognizes  that  certain  plant  species  of  the 
genus  Parthenium,  native  to  Texas  and 
Mexico,  as  well  as  other  plants,  are  known 
to  contain  commercial  quantities  of  extract- 
able  latex.  During  World  War  n.  through  re- 
swch  carried  out  in  the  Emergency  Rubber 
Project,  the  United  SUtes  demonstrated 
u»at  Parthenium  latex  is  a  promising  and 
realistic  substitute  to  Hevea  latex.  Further 
research  and  development  are  needed,  espe- 


cially into  methods  for  Increasing  latex 
yields,  before  commercialization  of  native 
Parthenium  latex  by  private  industry  is 
feasible.  Such  commercialization  would  not 
only  relieve  the  Nation's  dependence  upon 
foreign  latex  sources,  but  it  would  also  pro- 
vide a  valuable  cash  crop  for  arid  and  eemi- 
arld  regions  of  the  United  States  and  addi- 
tional industry  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
policy  of  Congress,  therefore,  to  provide  for 
the  development  and  demonstration  of  eco- 
nomically feasible  means  of  culturing  Par- 
thenium, and  other  hydrocarbon-containing 
plant  species,  for  the  extraction  of  com- 
mercial latex  and  other  products. 
Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  The  term  "conamerclallzatlon"  refers 
to  the  stage  In  the  development  or  advance- 
ment of  a  technology  at  which  point  private 
enterprise  is  willing  to  invest  In  a  full  scale 
production  facility. 

(4)  The  term  "native"  refers  to  hydro- 
carbon-containing plants  which  may  be  cul- 
tured in  North  America,  especially  members 
of  the  genus  Parthenium  (known  as  guayule) . 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  coordinate  and 
carry  out  research  leading  to  and  culmi- 
nating in  the  commercialization  of  latex 
from  Parthenium  (guayule)  or  other  hydro- 
carbon-containing plants. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  pro- 
mote, and  sponsor  basic  and  applied  research, 
technology  development,  and  technology 
transfer  leading  to  effective  and  economical 
methods  for  large  scale  culturing  of  planta- 
tions and  the  extraction  and  production  of 
latex  from  such  crops.  Such  research  will 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  carrying  out  extensive  seed  collections 
from  wild  plants  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and  other 
areas  and  borrowing  or  purchasing  seeds 
from  other  sources; 

(2)  developing  a  stockpile  of  Parthenium 
se3ds,  such  stockpile  to  be  appropriately 
classified   and   stored  at  a  suitable  facility; 

(3)  carrying  out  breeding  and  selection 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  improving  latex 
yields,  expanding  insect  and  disease  resist- 
ance and  broadening  the  ranges  of  drought 
and  cold  tolerance  of  the  Parthenium  plant; 

(4)  establishing  a  system  of  experimental 
plantings  in  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of 
the  United  States  having  suitable  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  for  the  culture  of 
Parthenium; 

(5)  carrying  out  specific  studies  on  the 
effects  of  irrigation  on  plant  growth  and 
latex  yield  and  survival  potential; 

(6)  developing  equipment  needed  to  carry 
out  nursery  operations,  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting,  transporting  the  crop,  and  other 
necessary  agricultural  activities; 

(7)  further  refining  present  extraction  and 
manufacturing  technologies;  and 

(8)  analyzing  the  economic  feasibility  of 
private  production  and  manufacture  of 
native  Parthenium  latex. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  bank  of  all  pertinent  research 
data  on  native  latex  including  extant  United 
States  government  publications  and  records 
from  the  Emergency  Rubber  Project.  Such 
data  shall  be  made  available  to  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  and  private  persons  who 
are  interested  or  involved  in  native  latex 
research,  development,  or  manufacture. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
encouraged  to  enter  into  cooperative  proj- 
ects with  the  government  of  Mexico  in  order 
to  accomplish  appropriate  aspects  of  the  re- 
search and  development  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  Such  cooperative  projects  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  projects  to  determine 


the  economic  feasibility  of  Utex  extraction 
and  processing. 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept financial  or  other  assistance  from  any 
State  or  public  agency  to  aid  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  this 
Act  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  respect 
to  such  assistance  and  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  any  State  or  public  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating,  transferring, 
or  applying  results  of  research  relating  to 
native  latex. 

Sec.  9.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  make  grants  to  educational  institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations and  with  Industrial  or  engineer- 
ing firms; 

(2)  acquire  the  services  of  biologists, 
agronomists,  geneticists,  chemists,  engineers, 
economists,  and  other  personnel  by  contract 
or  otherwise; 

(3)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  sci- 
entific laboratories; 

(4)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facil- 
ities, pilot  plants  and  plantations  to  carry 
out  the  continuous  research,  testing,  devel- 
opment, and  programming  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(5)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical  data, 
inventions,  patent  applications,  patents,  li- 
censes, land,  and  Interests  in  land  (Includ- 
ing water  rights),  plants  and  facilities,  and 
other  property  or  rights  by  purchase,  li- 
cense, lease,  or  donation; 

(6)  assemble  p.nd  maintain  pertinent  and 
current  literature  and  publications,  patents 
and  licenses,  land  and  Interests  In  land; 

(7)  cause  onslte  Inspections  to  be  made  of 
promising  projects,  domestic  or  foreign,  and. 
In  the  case  of  projects  located  in  the  United 
States,  cooperate  and  participate  in  their  de- 
velopment when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  will  be  served 
thereby; 

(8)  foster  and  participate  in  regional,  na- 
tional, and  international  conferences  relating 
to  native  latex  culture  or  manufacture; 

(9)  coordinate,  correlate,  and  publish  In- 
formation with  a  view  to  advancing  the  de- 
velopment of  native  latex  technology;   and 

(10)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  State  and  local  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instnmientalltles, 
and  with  Interested  persons,  firms,  insti- 
tutions, and  organizations. 

Sec.  10.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  insure  that 
his  activities  are  closely  coordinated  with 
the  activities  of  other  Federal  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  Interior.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  Economic  Development 
Administration.  Department  of  Defense, 
Treasury  Department,  Federal  Prepatredness 
Agency,  and  others  in  order  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  ensure  compatabllity  with 
ongoing  prograims  and  policies,  and  to  fUlly 
exploit  the  opportunities  inherent  in  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  native  latex. 

Sec  11.  Relative  to  the  definitions  of,  title 
to,  and  licensing  of  Inventions  made  or  con- 
ceived in  the  course  of  or  under  any  con- 
tract or  grant  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (42  UjS.C.  5908-9) 
shall  govern. 

Sec  12.  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  any 
latex,  resin,  wax,  pulp,  and  any  other  by- 
products resulting  from  operations  under 
this  Act.  An  moneys  received  from  disposi- 
tions under  this  section  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec  13.  The  Secretary  may  issue  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall 
President  and  the  Congress, 
December  31.  1979,  and  each  y 
through  1981,  a  report  on  the 
research,     development,     and 
underway  under  sections  4,  5.  6 
Act.  Such  report  shall  ( l )  recon 
directions  for  further  research 
and  other  work,  and  (2) 
Ing  levels  for  various  elements 
all  project. 

Sec.  15.  There  Is  authorized 
priatsd  for  the  fiscal  years   . 
ber  1.  1977,  through  October  1. 
of  960,000,000  to  carry  out  thi 
this  Act,  such  sum  to  remain 
tu  expended. 
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By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend 
titled  "An  Act  to  provide 
payments  to  be  made  to 
ments  by  the  Secretary  of 
based  upon  the  amount  of  ceHain 
lands  within  the  boimdaries 
cality,"  approved  October  30, 
Committee  on  Energy  and 
sources. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pres 
I  am  introducing  legislatior 
the  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Tax^s 

lie  Law  94-565)  which 

gress  on  the  last  day  of  th( 
gress.  Due  to  the  rush  to  ad.  oum 
clasing  hours  of  the  session 
amendments  adopted  in  com  nittee 
dropped  because  their  adoition 
have  required  a  House-Senate 
ence.  If  a  conference  had 
the  entire  bill  would  have 
in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
of  time  to  consider  my 

As  a  result,  I  am  Introduc^ig 
islation  whirh  contains  the 
ments  from  last  year.  This 
purposes:  First,  it  alters  ... 
formula;  and  second,  it  adds 
of  Indian  lands  for  which  a 
ment  will  be  made,  under  Public 
565. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly 
the  two  parts  of  the  bill, 
formula  as  written  in  the 
begins  with  an  allocation  of 
acre  for  all  the  eligible  la^ids 
county.  This  basic  allotment 
in  tw^o  ways. 

First,  there  is  a  limit  basec 
tion.  This  limit  establishes 
for  payments  to  the  county 
much    per   capita   of 
amount  per  capita  is  on  a 
with  decreasing  dollar  amoiints 
population  size  Increases.  The  other 
ificatlon  to  the  75-cents-pei 
ment  is  that  it  is  reduced  dollar 
on  the  basis  of  any  Federal  . 
those  eligible  lands — such  as 
sales,  mineral  leases,  and  so 
tually  received  by  the  countv 

As  Public  Law  94-565  read 
lation  limit  is  applied  first  _ 
offsetting  receipts  are  deductid 
Islation  that  I  am  proposing 
duct  the  offsetting  receipts 
apply  the  population  limit 
This  is  a  more  logical 
lations  and  it  can  make  a  „ 
difference  to  a  county  which 
population      and      fairly 
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For  example,  Jackson  County,  S.  Dak., 
includes  120,457  eligible  acres  and  would 
have  a  basic  allocation  of  $90,410.  It  also 
receives  $14,669  in  current  payments. 
Since  its  population  is  1,531,  the  applica- 
ble population  limit  is  $76,550.  If  that 
limit  is  applied  first,  then  the  offsetting 
receipts  are  deducted  from  the  popula- 
tion limit  and  the  county  receives  $61,- 
881 — or  $76,550  minus  $14,669.  However, 
under  my  proposed  legislation  the  re- 
ceipts would  be  offset  against  the  larger 
basic  allocation — $90,410  minus  $14,669 — 
and  that  result,  $75,741,  would  then  be 
compared  to  the  population  limit  of  $76,- 
550.  As  a  result.  Jackson  County  would 
receive  an  additional  $13,860. 

The  second  change  I  am  proposing  is 
to  add  three  types  of  Indian  land— BIA 
Administration  land,  tribal  trust  land, 
and  individual  trust  I'inds.  to  those  Fed- 
eral lands  now  eligible  to  receive  a  Fed- 
eral payment.  This  change  would  add  an 
approximately  52  million  acres  to  the 
approximately  657  million  acres  cur- 
rently eligible  for  payment  under  Public 
Law  94-565. 

I  think  this  change  is  necessary  be- 
cause Indian  lands  are  tax-exempt  from 
the  local  government  tax  rolls  just  as 
lands  currently  eligible  *or  a  Federal  pay- 
ment are.  In  addition,  Indian  lands  do 
not  generate  revenues  and  fees  to  be 
shared  with  State  and  local  governments 
as  do  other  public  lands  where  there 
may  be  mineral  development,  timber 
production  or  grazing. 

As  the  Interior  Committee  Report  94- 
1262  noted — 

The  tax  exemption  of  Indian  lands  has 
been  a  controversial  Issue  In  many  areas  of 
the  country — an  Issue  which  has  had  the 
tendency  to  Increa-^e  tensions  between  Tn- 
dians  and  non-Indians.  Bv  Inclu'^lnf  Indian 
lands  m  H.R.  9719  (Public  Law  94-565)  the 
Committee  hopes  to  mitigate  the  burdens 
on  local  governments  of  the  tax  exemption 
of  those  lands  and  thus  reduce  those  ten- 
sions. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
payments  under  Public  Law  94-565  go  to 
the  countries  which  contain  eligible  Fed- 
eral lands. 

I  am  submitting  two  tables  which  I 
hope  will  provide  some  useful  informa- 
tion. This  information  was  provided  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Table  No.  1  lists  acreage  by  State  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  as  of  June  30,  1975.  If  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  this  acreage  will 
be  eligible  for  payment  under  Public 
Law  94-565. 

Table  No.  2  lists  the  estimated  pay- 
ments in  selected  States  with  substan- 
tial BIA  acreage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table  1 

Acreage  by  State:  Total 

Alaska    8117.121.64 

Arizona    19.  8S6.  666.  69 

California 546,695.63 

Colorado   755.222.54 

Florida 79.347.36 

Idaho 827.478.13 


Iowa 4, 

Kansas 26, 

Louisiana  

Michigan 21, 

Minnesota 763. 

Mississippi 17, 

Missouri    . 

Montana    6, 246, 


Nebraska 61 

Nevada 1,152 

New  Mexico 7,282, 

North  Carolina 66, 

North  Dakota , 849, 

Oklahoma . 1,301, 

Oregon 761, 

South  Dakota 5,  019, 

Utah 2,274, 

Washington   2,488, 

Wisconsin 407, 

Wyoming 1,886, 


169.  25 
561.44 
262.  23 

261.  29 
519.  42 
688.  44 
374.  53 
567.83 
629.  44 
655.  57 
065.  34 
572.80 
503.  63 
613.  39 
410.01 
367.  60 
800.74 

262.  02 
896.  51 
568.  57 
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Total   .. 


51.845,282.04 

TABLE  2 


State 


Estimated 

payment 

(excluding 

BIA  lands) 


Estimated 

payment 

(Including 

BIA  lands) 


Difference 


Arizona $7,891,036 

Montana 7,024,001 

New  Mexico 9,617,655 

Oklahoma 756,571 

Sauth  Dakota 1,722,593 

Utah 5,882,037 

Washington 2,084,479 

Wyoming 3,482,237 


$9, 726, 928 

8,  515,  449 

11,081.435 

1,  705,  301 
3, 672, 133 
6, 038. 036 

2,  390,  535 
3, 670, 894 


$1, 835, 892 

1,  491,  448 

1, 463,  780 

948,730 

1,  949,  540 

155,999 

306, 056 

188, 657 


Total 38,460,609       46,800,711       8,340,102 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1169.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

A     PROPOSAL     TO     STRENGTHEN     AMERICAN     FOR- 
EIGN FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  career  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  our  for- 
eign food  assistance  programs.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  an  originator  of  the 
legislation.  From  the  inception  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  I  have  proposed  ways  that 
the  program  could  be  structured  better 
to  address  humanitarian  and  develop- 
ment needs  in  the  less-developed  world. 
I,  therefore,  take  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
our  food  for  peace  program  over  the 
past  27  years. 

Yet.  every  activity  requires  periodic 
review.  The  successes  of  Public  Law  480 
are  no  reason  why  continued  imagina- 
tion cannot  yield  ways  to  further 
strengthen  and  improve  this  program. 
And  occasionally  time  or  circumstance 
uncovers  certain  deficiencies  in  our  food 
for  peace  activities. 

It  is  this  concern  over  increasing  food 
requirements  of  the  developing  world 
and  the  need  to  provide  for  economic 
opportunities  in  rural  areas  of  such  na- 
tions that  leads  me  to  propose  compre- 
hensive changes  today  in  Public  Law 
480. 

The  precipitous  decline  in  the  volume 
of  food  assistance  during  a  year  of  ex- 
ceptional need  in  1973-74  led  us  to  em- 
bark upon  a  major  review^  of  Public  Law 
480  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  it 
was  responding  to  the  humanitarian  ob- 


jectives of  the  Act.  Fui'thermore,  the 
predominance  of  foreign  policy  priori- 
ties in  the  allocation  of  Public  Law  480 
title  I  concessional  financing  of  com- 
modity sales  suggested  the  need  to  re- 
view the  balance  between  the  respective 
market  development,  foreign  policy  and 
humanitarian  purposes  of  the  act. 

Throughout  1975,  I  organized  several 
task  forces  of  individuals  with  experience 
in  foreign  food  and  development  assist- 
ance to  suggest  ways  to  provide  for  a 
better  balance  in  the  objectives  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  in  the  allocation  process. 
These  groups  looked  at  ways  to  improve 
the  responsiveness  of  Public  Lav;  480  to 
the  food  needs  and  availabilities  of  de- 
veloping nations  with  an  emphasis  on 
meeting  humanitarian  priorities.  The 
task  forces  also  reviev.-ed  v.-ays  to 
strengthen  the  linkage  between  food  as- 
sistance and  agricultural  development. 

The  product  of  this  review  was  S.  1654, 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. This  bill  embodied  many  of  the 
concepts  which  were  later  included  in 
the  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1975.  H.R.  9005,  which 
was  enacted  in  December  of  that  year. 

The  primai-y  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am 
offering  today  is  to  extend  the  program 
authority  for  5  year.s.  refine  some  of  the 
concepts  which  were  introduced  in  the 
International  Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975,  and  provide  for 
certain  other  changes  in  Public  Law  480 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  our  for- 
eign food  assistance  activities. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TITLE  1  ALLOCATION  FORMULA 

My  bill  would  modify  the  title  I  allo- 
cation fci-muia  which  requires  that 
three-quarters  of  the  funds  available  for 
concessional  financing  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports under  Public  Law  480  be  provided 
to  countries  with  an  annual  per  capita 
gross  national  product  of  $300  or  less. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  minimum  in- 
come criterion  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly restrictive,  due  to  inflation, 
and  link  it  to  the  standard  used  for 
development  loans  to  the  poorest  nations 
by  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation of  the  World  Bank.  This  stand- 
ard, which  has  recently  been  raised  to 
$520  per  capita  gross  national  product, 
would  be  subject  to  future  adjustment  as 
dictated  by  inflation.  The  President  also 
would  be  permitted  to  reallocate  that 
portion  of  title  I  financing  which  is  not 
needed  by  the  poorest  nations. 

While  I  was  the  author  of  the  title  I 
allocation  formula,  I  recently  have  be- 
come concerned  that  it  may,  in  fact,  lead 
to  a  situation  where  it  compels  the  Pres- 
ident to  dump  commodities  on  countries 
which  do  not  at  the  time  require  assist- 
ance. Since  the  funding  available  for 
Public  Law  480  financing  remains  rela- 
tively constant,  but  unit  prices  of  com- 
modities shipped  under  the  program  can 
vary  considerably,  the  total  volume  of 
shipments  can  swing  widely  from  year  to 
year.  Allowing  the  President  some  flex- 
ibility to  allocate  commodities  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  and  absorptive  capaci- 
ties of  recipient  cotmtries  would  dis- 
courage the  practice  of  shipping  Public 
Law  480  commodities  in  such  quantities 
as  to  depress  the  prices  and  incomes  of 


farm  producers  in  such  countries  and  to 
impair  efforts  to  maintain  incentives  for 
longer  term  agricultural  development. 

My  bill  would  place  the  burden  on  the 
President,  however,  to  establish  that  food 
assistance  is  not  required  b^  those  poor- 
est nations — after  every  reasonable  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  make  title  I 
financing  available  to  such  countries — 
before  he  may  reallocate  any  portion  of 
title  I.  This  adjustment  will  help  us  de- 
velop an  appropriate  emphasis  on  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  food  aid  rather 
than  continue  to  restrict  our  primary 
concern  to  the  quantitative  aspects  of 
food  distribution. 

ASSURING      ADEQUATE      FOOD       SUPPLIES      UNDER 
TITLE    II 

Under  my  bill,  the  minimum  quantity 
of  food  required  to  be  distributed  under 
the  title  II  grant  programs  would  be  in- 
creased annually  from  1.3  to  1.6  million 
metric  tons.  Of  this  amount,  the  mini- 
mum to  be  distributed  through  U.S.  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  would  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  1  million  metric 
tons  to  1.3  million  metric  tons. 

The  purpose  of  this  minimimi  level  is 
to  assure  the  continued  availability  of 
adequate  food  supplies  for  ongoing  pro- 
grams conducted  under  title  II.  Such  pro- 
grams, mainly  for  maternal  and  child 
feeding  purposes,  must  have  some  assur- 
ance of  commodity  availability  before  the 
recipient  nations  can  commit  their  own 
resources  and  personnel  to  projects  based 
upon  title  II  donations.  The  greater  con- 
tinuity in  supply  which  this  minimum 
provides  would  permit  more  effective  long 
term  programing  around  specific  devel- 
opmental and  nutritional  objectives. 

Historically,  title  II  programing  has 
averaged  well  above  2' 2  million  metric 
tons  annually.  But  recently,  the  levels 
were  precipitously  cut  back  to  a  little 
over  1  million  tons.  It  is  my  hope  that 
our  title  II  donation  programs  can  be  re- 
built and  that  programing  of  2  million 
tons  and  above  can  be  reached  over  the 
years  ahead. 

A    NEV/    FOOD    FOR    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

The  core  of  my  proposal  is  a  new  title 
III.  or  food  for  development  program. 
This  would  be  a  refined  version  of  the 
"grant  back"  authority  provided  under 
the  1975  amendments  to  the  act.  This 
title  would  permit  the  President  to  waive 
repayment  of  Public  Law  480  concessional 
loans  on  a  carefully  controlled  basis,  pro- 
vided that  the  local  currency  proceeds 
be  used  for  agreed  upon  developmental 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  food  for  develop- 
ment program  would  be  to  provide  an 
option  to  title  I  concessional  financing, 
under  which  incentives  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  recipient  government  to 
channel  additional  resources  into  rural 
and  agricultural  development. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  the  food  for  de- 
velopment program  is  an  option  to  title 
I  and  would  not  replace  such  assistance. 
I  would  further  stress  that  the  food  for 
development  program  should  be  applied 
in  specific  circumstances  where  the  need 
for  such  resources  is  clearly  evident, 
where  the  resources  would  represent  an 
addition  to  rather  than  a  replacement 
for  other  developmental  resources,  and 


where  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  for 
utilization  of  the  additional  resources 
would  be  developed  by  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment in  consultation  with  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  suggests  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  move  cautiously  into  such 
arrangements  and  expand  such  programs 
only  after  a  few  pilot  projects  have  been 
proven  successful.  The  reason  for  this 
caution,  as  well  as  the  need  to  refine 
existing  authority  for  loan  forgiveness,  is 
to  make  sure  that  this  program  is  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  effec- 
tive and  additional  development  assist- 
ance. 

Unless  such  an  explicit  procedure  is 
laid  out  in  the  authorizing  legislation, 
it  is  possible  that  at  some  point  this  pro- 
vision may  become  little  more  than  an 
excuse  for  additional  concessionality  for 
commodity  loans  under  Public  Law  480 
rather  than  an  incentive  for  channeling 
increased  development  assistance  into 
rural  and  agricultural  development. 

A  new  title  for  Public  Law  480  which 
specifically  defines  a  program  of  addi- 
tional development  assistance  should 
help  establish  an  increased  profile  for 
the  linkage  between  food  and  develop- 
ment assistance  that  was  implied  in  the 
enactment  of  the  "grant  back  authority" 
in  1975. 

ENDING  THE  FARM  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  RATIONALE 

The  time  has  come  to  ask  whether 
Public  Law  480  is  truly  a  humanitarian 
program  or  whether  it  remains  no  more 
than  a  vehicle  for  unloading  farm  sur- 
pluses when  we  have  them.  Section  401 
permits  the  President  to  make  com- 
modities available  under  Public  Law  480 
only  after  domestic  needs,  commercial 
exports,  and  an  adequate  carryover  have 
been  provided  for.  In  other  words,  food- 
for-peace  shipments  can  be  made  only 
when  commodities  are  in  surplus  to  the 
commercial  interest. 

Our  basic  sensibilities  suggest  that  the 
highest  priorities  be  offered  humanitar- 
ian needs  in  the  allocation  of  the  re- 
sources available  under  Public  Law  480. 
Yet,  if  properly  administered.  Public  Law 
480  can  also  serve  other  objectives  with- 
out diluting  the  humanitarian  impact  of 
the  program.  This  multiplying  of  pur- 
poses has  offered  a  base  of  support  en- 
joyed by  few  other  programs  in  the  area 
of  foreign  affairs. 

All  of  our  actions  affecting  trade  with 
foreign  countries  affect  pur  foreign  pol- 
icy. Therefore,  Public  Law  480  can  and 
does  impact  on  the  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States.  The  heavy 
programing  of  Public  Law  480  to  South- 
east Asia  for  foreign  policy  reasons  in  a 
period  of  greater  need  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, was  a  gross  and  insensible  disre- 
gard for  the  necessary  balance  of 
objectives. 

But.  a  more  effective  and  resoonsible 
allocation  of  resources  under  Public  Law 
480  when  coordinated  with  a  foreign 
policy  strategy  which  is  based  upon  rea- 
sonable obligations  of  interdependency, 
rather  than  on  power  manipulations, 
can  greatly  enhance  our  position  in  the 
international  community.  Without  such 
a  perspective,  no  amount  of  congression- 
al  suasion   or   detailed   administrative 
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administrative  procedures  under  Public 
Law  480.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
allegations  of  improprieties  by  businesses 
which  contract  services  under  Public 
Law  480. 1  feel  that  constructive  changes 
In  the  operations  of  Public  Law  480 
might  well  be  developed  through  such 
a  review. 

For  those  reasons,  my  bill  would  direct 
the  President  to  establish  a  special  task 
force  to  study  the  organizational  ar- 
rangements on  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  480,  criteria  and  procedures 
for  the  allocation  of  concessional  financ- 
ing under  title  I,  quality  control  and 
storage  of  Public  Law  480  commodities, 
and  contractor  services  provided  under 
this  act. 

This  task  force  would  submit  a  re- 
port, along  with  recommendations,  to 
the  Congress  after  18  months  of  study. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposals  I  am  of- 
fering today,  I  believe,  represent  a  posi- 
tive step  forward  in  making  Public  Law 
480  an  even  more  effective  vehicle  for 
broader  and  ^0°*^  ^"<^  development  assistance.  My  bill 
Incorporates  ^  ^^®  culmination  of  3  years  of  inten- 
sive study  which  included  consulations 
with  a  wide  range  of  people  involved  in 
food  and  development  assistance. 


(a)  by  Inserting  "pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III."  In  the  first  sentence  there- 
of immediately  after  "carry  out  programs"; 
and 

(b)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "when  specifically 
provided  for  imder  a  food  for  development 
program  pursuant  to  title  III  of  this  Act". 

REVISION  OF  THE  TITLE  I  ALLOCATION  FOHMITLA 

Sec.  3.  Section  111  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1711),  is  amended 
by: 

(a)  striking  out  "with  an  annual  per 
capita  gross  national  product  of  $300  or  less" 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "determined  as  the  poorest 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria established  for  development  loans  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development"; 

(b)  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof; 

(c)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  "with  a  per  capita  gross  national 
product  of  $300  or  less"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "determined  as  the  poorest  countries 
on  the  bass  of  eligibility  criteria  established 
for  development  loans  of  the  International 
Development  Association  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development"; 
and 

(d)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
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for  innovation  and  imagination  with  re' 
spect  to  our  food-for-peace  program.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  these  ef- 
forts and  join  in  strengthening  the  legis- 
lative structure  of  the  activities  we  all 
proudly  describe  as  "food  for  peace." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1169 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
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SECTION  1.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1703(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  assure  that,  Insofar  as  possible  all 
sales  under  this  title  are  for  dollars  (or  to 
the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars  under  the 
terms  applicable  to  such  sales  is  not  possible 
sales  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit  terms 
no  less  favorable  to  the  United  SUtes  than 
those  for  development  loans  made  under 
section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  on  terms  which  permit 
conversion  to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate 
applicable  to  the  agreement)  :  Provided.  That 
If  the  President  determines  that  foreign  cxir- 
rencies  of  a  specific  amount  are  needed  for 
uses  specified  in  subsections  (a),  (b)  (e) 
and  (h)  of  section  104  and  in  title  III  of  this 
Act,  the  agreement  for  credit  sales  to  such 
country  shall  (1)  provide  for  the  expenditure 
of  such  currencies  over  a  specified  period  not 
in  excess  of  60  montv>s,  and  (2)  contain  a 
specific  accounting  of  the  uses  to  which  such 
foreign  currencies  will  be  applied.  Such  pay- 
ment may  be  considered  as  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  the  earliest  Installments,  when  re- 
ceived by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or.  when  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  title  ni  Is  signed.". 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  2.  Section  106(b)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Develooment  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1706(b)),  Is 
amended  as  follows: 


inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "inability  to  effec- 
tively program  such  commodities  after  hav- 
ing made  every  reasonable  attempt  to  make 
available  financing  of  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  the  authority  of  this  title 
to  such  countries". 

revision    of    TITLE    n    MINIMUM    VOLUME 

Sec  4.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1721(b)),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  out  "1,300,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1,600,000";  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "one  million"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1,300,000". 

SALE    OF    TITLE    II    COMMODlriES    TO    INCREASE 
PROGRAM   EFFECTIVENESS 

Sec  6.  Section  206  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (7  VS.C.  1726),  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "purposes  specified  In  ^- 
tlon  103  of  the  Foreign  Assistance"  Act  at 
1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  of  food 
distribution  and  Increasing  the  availability 
of  food  commodities  provided  tmder  this 
title  to  the  neediest  Individuals  in  recipient 
countries". 

FOOD  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM:   OBJECTIVE 
AND  CRITERIA 

Sec  6.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1692) ,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  303.  (a)  In  order  to  establish  a  strong 
relationship  between  United  States  food  as- 
sistance and  efforts  by  developing  countries 
to  Increase  the  availability  of  food  for  the 
neediest  Individuals  in  such  countries,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  additional  resources  represented  by 
the  concessional  financing  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  this  Act  for  agricultural 
and  rural  development  by  permitting  the 
funds  accruing  from  the  local  sale  of  such 
commodities  which  are  used  for  specified  de- 
velopment purpo!:es  to  be  applied  against 
the  repayment  obligation  of  governments  re- 
ceiving concessional  financing  under  this  Act. 
The  agreement  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  an  eligible  developing  coun- 
try government  which  provides  for  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  obligation  to  the  United 
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States  accruing  from  the  concessional  sale 
of  United  States  agrlculturta  commodities  by 
the  use  of  funds  from  the  sale  of  such  com- 
modities in  the  participating  country  for 
specified  development  purposes  shall  be 
called  a  Tood  for  Development'  program. 

"(b)  The  overall  goal  of  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  be  to  increase  the  access  of 
the  neediest  individuals  in  the  recipient 
country  to  a  growing  and  improving  food 
supply  through  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove the  production,  protection,  and  utili- 
zation of  food,  and  to  increase  the  real  level 
of  income  of  the  poorest  majority  in  the 
small  farm  and  rural  sector  of  the  recipient 
country.  Assistance  authorized  under  this 
title  shall  place  the  greatest  emphasis  on  ac- 
tivities which  effectively  assist  small  farmers, 
tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  landless  agri- 
cultural laborers,  by  expanding  their  access 
to  the  rural  economy  through  services  and 
Institutions  at  the  local  le.^el,  including  in- 
tegrated health  delivery  systems,  increasing 
employment  opportunities,  spreading  pro- 
ductive investment  and  services  to  small 
towns  and  outlying  rural  areas,  and  other- 
wise providing  opportunities  for  the  poor 
who  are  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  ag- 
riculturally related  activities  to  better  their 
lives  through  their  own  efforts.". 

FOOD     FOR     DEVELOPMENT     PROGRAM:      OPERA- 
TIONAL    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  new  sections  304  through  309  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Whenever  the  President,  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  a  de- 
veloping country,  determines  that  such  de- 
veloping country  meets  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  st-ction 
and  could  usefully  benefit  from  ths  sale  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  (in- 
cluding procersed  and  blended  foods)  for 
the  purposes  of  generating  funds  or  distrib- 
uting such  commodities  for  agricultural  and 
rural  development,  and  improving  food  dis- 
tribution and  use  within  such  country,  the 
President  may  designate  such  country  as 
eligible  for  a  Food  for  Development  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  Food  for 
Development  program  under  this  section,  a 
country  must  (1)  have  a  noed  for  external 
rsEources  to  improve  its  food  production, 
marketing,  distribution,  and  storage  systems; 
(2)  meet  the  criteria  used  to  determine  basic 
eligibility  for  development  loans  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  (3)  have  the  ability  to  utilize 
effectively  the  resources  made  available  by 
the  sale  of  food  commodities  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purposes  specified  in  clause  (1) ; 
and  (4)  indicate  the  winingne?s  to  take  steps 
to  improve  its  food  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  and  storage  systems  and  the 
measures  described  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  a  countn,-  is 
eligible  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall  consider  the  following:  the  priority  of 
agriculture  within  the  total  development 
plan,  the  financial,  foreign  exchange,  man- 
power and  other  resources  allocated  to  the 
agricultural  sector,  and  the  adequacy  of 
planning:  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  rural 
Infrastructure,  especially  farm-to-market 
roads  and  improved  land;  adequacy  of  rural 
Institutions;  the  orientation  of  necessary 
services,  such  as  agricultural  marketing, 
credit  extension,  and  research  devoted  to 
small  farmer  needs;  emphasis  on  labor-in- 
tensive production  systems  and  techniques; 
the  extent  of  both  public  and  private  moblli- 
zatlon  of  rural  savings:  and  the  geographic 
organization  of  development. 

"Sec   306.    (a)    A   country   designated   as 


eligible  and  wishing  to  participate  In  a  Food 
for  Development  program  shall  formulate, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  where  appropriate,  interna- 
tional agencies  as  well  as  United  States  vol- 
untary agencies  or  private  entities,  a  multi- 
year  use  proposal  which  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President.  Such  proposal  shall  indi- 
cate the  annual  value  of  agricultural  com- 
modities proposed  to  be  financed  under  the 
authority  of  title  I  of  this  Act  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  a  specific 
accounting  of  the  intended  uses  of  the  funds 
generated  from  the  sale  of  such  commodities, 
on  an  annual  basis  for  each  year  such  funds 
are  to  be  disbursed.  Such  proposal  shall  also 
specify  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  prob- 
lems to  be  affected  by  the  effort,  present 
targets  in  quantified  terms,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  definition  of  the  relationships 
and  linkages  between  the  various  projects  or 
activities  to  be  supported. 

"(b)  The  multlyear  utilization  proposal  for 
any  Fcod  for  Development  program  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  a  statement  of 
how  assistance  under  such  a  program  will  be 
Integrated.  Into  that  country's  overall  devel- 
opment plans  and  with  other  forms  of  bUat- 
eral  and  multilateral  development  assistance, 
Including  assistance  made  available  under 
section  103  cf  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or 
under  any  other  title  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  his  review  of  any  utilization  pro- 
posal for  a  Food  for  Development  program  the 
President  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  assist- 
ance complements,  but  does  not  replace, 
funds  which  might  have  otherwise  been  made 
available  under  section  103  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  or  any  other  program 
of  bilateral  or  multilateral  assistance,  or 
under  the  development  program  cf  the  coun- 
try desiring  to  Initiate  a  Food  fcr  Develop- 
ment program. 

"Sec  306.  (a)  Whenever  a  utilization  pro- 
posal has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  President 
and  the  participating  country,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish credit  under  the  authority  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  to  the  participating  country  for 
the  purchase  of  a  specific  annual  value  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  be  delivered  over 
a  period  of  not  greater  than  five  years,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  terms  no  less  favorable  to  the 
United  States  than  the  minimum  rate  re- 
quired by  section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  loans  made  under  that 
section. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  payment  except  as  provided 
for  under  this  title  shall  be  required  of  the 
recipient  government  as  a  part  of  any  agree- 
ment to  finance  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities pursuant  to  a  Food  for  Develop- 
ment program. 

"Sec  307.  Funds  generated  from  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  any  partici- 
pating country  under  this  title  shall  be 
held  in  a  special  account  where  practicable 
to  be  disbursed  for  the  specific  uses  described 
in  the  approved  multlyear  Food  for  Develop- 
ment program  of  such  country.  The  amount 
of  funds  disbursed  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  considered  as  an  advance  payment  of  the 
earliest  Installments  of  the  loan  obligation 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  rates 
of  exchange  applicable  to  the  agreement  un- 
less the  amount  of  the  disbursement  for  such 
purposes  creates  an  outstanding  balance  in 
the  special  accounts  established  above  which 
cannot  be  disbursed,  within  a  period  of  two 
calendar  years  through  normal  urogram  op- 
erations budgeted  for  the  participating  coun- 
try's Food  for  Development  program  ooera- 
tions.  Payments  may  not  be  credited  against 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  obligation  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Cornoration  until  such 
outstanding  balance  Is  reduced. 

"Sec  308.  Not  more  than  one  year  after  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  with  any  country 


under  this  title  and  each  year  thereafter  for 
the  period  of  agreement,  the  government  of 
the  participating  country,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  Government,  shall 
submit  a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  activities  under  the  Food  for 
Development  program  for  such  country,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  a  specific  ac- 
counting for  funds  generated,  their  specific 
uses,  and  the  outstanding  balances  at  the 
end  of  the  most  recent  fiscal  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  summarize  the  utilization  proposal 
for  the  Food  for  Development  program;  and 
compare  results  with  projected  targets.  Such 
annual  report  may  also  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  modification  and  Improvement  In 
the  uses  of  funds  under  the  Food  for  Devel- 
opment program  of  such  country.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  suspend  shipments  under  a  Pood 
for  Development  program  for  which  no  sUch 
report  has  been  received  after  ninety  days 
following  the  date  on  which  such  report  Is 
due. 

"Sec  309.  Each  year  the  President  shall 
review  the  disposition  of  all  agreements  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to 
this  title  for  which  such  funds  had  not  been 
fully  disbursed  the  preceding  year.  The  re- 
sults of  such  review  shall  be  included  In  the 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  required  un- 
der section  408(a).  If  the  President  finds 
that  such  currencies  are  not  being  disbursed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ment, he  shall  not  extend  financing  for  sales 
under  this  title  during  the  following  fiscal 
year  or  until  the  situation  Is  remedied, 
whichever  occurs  first.". 

AVAILABILITY    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    DISTRIBUTION 
OF   COMMODITIES 

Sec  8.  Section  401  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1731).  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  the 
section  designation;  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence;  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  No  commodity  shall  be  available  for 
disposition  under  this  Act  If  such  disposi- 
tion would  reduce  the  domestic  supply  of 
such  commodity  below  that  needed  to  meet 
domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover, 
and  anticipated  commercial  exports  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
the  time  of  exoortatton  of  such  commodity. 
If  the  President  determines  and  so  reports 
to  the  Conere's  with  his  reasons  therefor 
that  anv  part  of  the  available  supply  should 
be  used  to  carry  out  th?  humanitarian  ob- 
lectlves  of  this  Act.  he  mav  allocate  any 
such  portion  of  such  supply  for  distribution 
under  this  Act  and  such  distribution  shall 
be  made  to  meet  the  followlne  priorities:  (1) 
disaster  relief.  (2\  established  oro^ams  un- 
der title  rr.  (3>  aerepments  un-ier  title  HI. 
and  <i\  other  humanitarian  food  assistance 
proernms.". 

VALUATION  or  COMMODrTTES  ACOtHRED  THROUGH 
PRICE    SUPPORT    PROGRAMS 

Sec  9.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Develooment  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1733).  Is 
amendcl  bv — 

(a)  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  the 
section  dpslenatlon;  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (b^  ar.  follows: 

"(b)  Notwtthst<»ndlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  determlnine  the  relmburpement 
due  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  all 
costs  incurred  under  this  Act.  commodities 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Inven- 
tory, which  were  acoulred  iinjier  a  domestic 
nrlce  simnort  oroTam.  shall  be  valued  at 
the  exDort  market  nrlce  therefor,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretarv  of  Aericulture.  as 
of  the  time  the  commodity  Is  made  available 
under  this  Act.". 

Sec   10.  Section  408  of  the  Agricultural 
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Trade  Development   and  AssU  tance 
1954,  as  amended  (7  tJ.S.C.  1734  > 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tlon  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)    Beginning   October   1 
each  five  year  Interval  thereaffer 
dent  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
tlve   cross-country   evaluation 
conducted  under  title  II  and 
Such  evaluations  shall  cover 
five  countries  sampled  from 
regions  (Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
Caribbean ) ,    and   shall    assess 
achievements,  problems  and  future 
for  programs  under  these  titles 

Sec.    11.   Section   409   of   the 
Trade   Development   and  Assls 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1736c 
by  striking  out  "December  31 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "December 
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Sec.  12.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense 
that  attention  be  given  to 
transportation,    and 
dures  in  order  to  make 
operation   of   Public   Law   480. 
objective,  the  President  shall 
clal  task  force  of  Individuals 
the  operation  of  programs  con 
Public  Law  480  to  review  and 
the  operation  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  review  shall  lnclud< 
limited  to,  organizational 
the   administration   of   Public 
parts  thereof,  title  I  allocation 
procedures,   quality   control 
dling  and  storage  through  the 
distribution   In   the  recipient 
regulation  of  businesses   and 
to  which  services  are  contractec 
lie  Law  480. 

(c)  No  later  than  eighteen 
ing  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
task  force  along  with 
he  has  or  intends  to  take  as  a 
report,  and  recommendations, 
islatlve  changes. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1170.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  sur- 
plus commodities  provision  c  r  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  an<  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee |on  Human 
Resources. 


NrTRITION    PROGRAM    FOR    THI 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 

tically  every  Member  of  thli 
I  am  sure,  has  at  one  time 
visited  a  nutrition  program 
citizens  in  his  home  State, 
grams,   under  title  VII   of 
Americans  Act,  are  very 
the  elderly,  within  their  . 
and,  I  might  add,  with  th( 
Since  1971  when  I  introduced 
Vn  legislation   creating   th( 
for  the  elderly  program,  ever  r 
joined.  There  are  now  6,000 
sites  serving  over  400,000  .. 

In  Massachusetts,  I  have 
program    expand    to    Includ  j 
serving  more  than  6,200 
Whether  in  populated 
small   town  of  Andover. 
project  can  be  assured  of  a 
room  of  participants  eager 
meal,  entertainment  and 
that  these  nrograms  offer. 

Since   1974.   the  nutrition 
have  been  able  to  suoplemem 
budgets    with    commodities 
USDA.    The   use    of 
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helped  many  States  in  their  continuing 
struggle  to  meet  the  rising  food  costs 
and  still  serve  well-balanced,  nutritional 
meals. 

However,  lately  I  have  heard  reports 
about  financial  problems  these  com- 
modities can  also  cause.  Some  of  the 
specific  items  included  in  the  commodity 
bulks  are  substances  which  cannot  be 
included  frequently  In  the  meals  for 
older  persons.  The  infrequent  use  of 
such  foods  causes  projects  to  be  faced 
with  storage,  transporting  and  vendor 
costs.  Such  costs  are  reducing  the  bene- 
fits from  the  commodities  program. 

Tliis  bill  would  extend  the  commodi- 
ties program  through  fiscal  year  1978 
to  coincide  with  the  authorization  period 
of  the  title  VII  program.  In  addition,  it 
would  give  the  States  the  option  to 
receive  cash  in  lieu  of  such  commodi- 
ties. The  cash  would  be  financed  under 
section  32  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  which  currently  supports  the  com- 
modities program.  This  would  allow  the 
States  to  choose  the  benefits  of  the  cash 
or  commodities  to  serve  the  particular 
needs  of  their  elderly.  This  option  has 
been  given  to  the  States  under  the  child 
care  food  program  and  has  proven  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
effectiveness  and  worth  of  the  title  Vn 
nutrition  program.  This  bill  will  allow 
the  States  more  flexibility  in  determin- 
ing how  the  program  can  best  serve  their 
elderly. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  the  reasonable  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  certain  food  additives  upon 
human  health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

FOOD    ADDrrlVES    AMENDMENT    OF    1977 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  reasonable  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  certain  food  additives  upon  human 
health,  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee.  The 
proposal  relates  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's proposed  ban  on  saccharin,  which 
was  based  on  the  findings  of  a  Canadian 
experiment  that  the  artificial  sweetener, 
when  fed  in  large  amounts,  caused  can- 
cer in  some  rats.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  indicated,  removal  of  sac- 
charin from  the  marketplace  would  im- 
pose hardships  on  many  millions  of 
people  who  depend  on  it  as  a  sugar  sub- 
stitute. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
general  public  interest  for  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  interfere  with 
individual  freedom  of  choice  by  banning 
the  artificial  sweetener  on  the  basis  of 
highly  questionable  laboratory  testing  of 
rats.  We  are  told  that  the  human  equiva- 
lent of  the  massive  saccharin  dosages  fed 
to  the  rats  would  require  several  hundred 
diet  soft  drinks  or  packets  of  the  sweet- 
ener being  consumed  daily  by  humans, 
which  I  believe  is  unreasonable.  As  all  of 
us  know,  virtually  any  safe  substance 
produced  for  human  consumption  can  be 
lethal  or  vei-y  harmful  if  ingested  in 


excessive  quantities.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  citizens  generally  should  be 
informed  of  the  benefits  and  risks  of  us- 
ing saccharin  and  allowed  to  make  their 
own  personal  decisions.  This  seems  pref- 
erable, in  my  opinion,  to  allowing  the 
Government  to  ban  a  substance  without 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  its  sig- 
nificant risk  to  human  health. 

Certainly  we  need  to  protect  public 
health  but  not  unduly  restrict  individual 
choice.  An  editorial  in  the  current  Issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  makes  the 
point  that — 

Americans  need  not  be  treated  like  a  mind- 
less mass,  with  the  most  personal  decisions 
stufTed  down  people's  throats  through  restric- 
tive legislation  .  .  .  The  proper  approach 
with  saccharin  Is  to  tell  people  In  plain  Eng- 
lish what  may  be  the  risk  of  using  It,  and 
let  the  people  decide  for  themselves  whether 
the  risk  is  worth  taking. 

My  proposal  is  aimed  at  restoring  "a 
rule  of  reason"  to  the  regulation  of  food 
additives.  It  would  require  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
consider  whether  the  benefits  derived 
from  reasonable  use  of  an  additive  out- 
weigh the  risk  of  its  continued  use.  Other 
provisions  provide  that  the  Federal  au- 
thorities consider  "the  probable  amounts 
of  such  additive  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  consumed  by  man," 
the  scientific  data  available,  and  "the 
validity  of  any  tests  conducted  with  re- 
gard to  such  additives." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  commonsense 
will  prevail.  The  proposed  ban  is  unten- 
able, in  my  opinion,  and  should  be  re- 
versed without  delay.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  editorials  related  to 
saccharin  and  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Additives  Amend- 
ment of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  409(c)  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  an  affirmative  de- 
termination under  the  proviso  of  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  regulation  for  any  additive  If  he 
finds  that  such  additive  does  not  present  a 
significant  risk  to  human  health.  In  estab- 
lishing a  regulation  under  this  paragraph  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  among  other  rele- 
vant factors — 

"(A)  the  probable  amounts  of  such  addi- 
tive which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
consumed  by  man, 

"(B)  the  totality  of  all  scientific  data  (in- 
cluding human  experience)  which  is  avail- 
able in  relation  to  such  additive, 

"(C)  the  validity  of  any  tests  conducted 
with  regard  to  such  additives,  and 

"(D)  the  risk  of  continued  use  of  such 
additive  relative  to  the  benefits  of  such  con- 
tinued use. 

"(7)  Except  In  a  case  where  the  Secretary 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  Immediate  public 
interest  to  prohibit  an  additive  which  has 
been  found  to  induce  cancer  in  animals,  he 
may  not  prohibit  such  additive  until  such 
time  as  a  determination  has  been  made 
under  paragraph  (6).". 
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(RY>m  U.S.  News  &  WorM  Report,  Apr.  4, 
197T] 

Why  Ban  Saccharin? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 
How  capricious  does  otir  Government  in- 
tend to  be — and  how  far  can  It  be  allowed  to 
go — In  limiting  freedom  of  choice  by  Indi- 
vidual citizens? 

That  question  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
troversy over  saccharin,  which  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  proposes  to  ban  be- 
cause of  evidence  that  it  Is  a  cancer-causing 
agent  in  force-fed  Canadian  rats. 

Saccharin  Is  the  only  noncaloric  sweetener 
still  legal  In  this  country  and  Is  used  by  vir- 
tually every  American — In  tooth  paste,  soft 
drinks,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  gela- 
tin mixes,  candy,  chewing  gum,  medicines. 

Since  its  discovery  In  1879,  saccharin  never 
has  been  known  to  produce  cancer  In  hu- 
mans, so  It  Is  not  stuprlsing  that  the  FDA 
has  fallen  under  attack  as  being  arrogant, 
absurd,  unscientific  and  Irrational. 

At  the  moment,  whether  any  or  all  of  that 
Is  true  Is  beside  the  point,  because  of  the 
Delaney  Clause.  This  1958  amendment  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  directs  removal  from  the 
market  of  any  food  additive  shown  to  cause 
cancer  in  people  or  animals.  The  FDA  has 
no  choice,  because  of  the  results  of  the  Cana- 
dian tests,  but  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Because  of  the  public's  uproar,  hearings 
have  started  In  Congress  to  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  both  of  the  Delaney  Clause  and  of 
the  dangers  of  saccharin  itself. 

Experts  who  testified  in  late  March  in  favor 
of  banning  saccharin  stand  foursquare  be- 
hind the  Canadian  tests  In  which  17  of  200 
rats  contracted  bladder  tumors  after  being 
fed  saccharin  equivalent  to  human  consump- 
tion of  200  to  1,200  diet  sodas  a  day.  The  FDA 
itself  feels  the  tests  are  scientifically  valid, 
but  the  real  difficulty,  it  Is  admitted,  is 
gauging  the  Implications  for  humans. 

It  is  the  suspicion  of  some  that  the  PDA, 
85  one  arm  of  the  Government,  Is  using  its 
palpably  unpopular  saccharin  decision  to 
bludgeon  another  arm,  the  Congress,  to  do 
away  with  the  Delaney  Clause  once  and  for 
all.  If  this  be  so.  it  Is  cruel  to  use  as  a 
weapon  the  apprehensions  of  the  country's 
10  million  diabetics  who  need  and  use  sac- 
charin medically,  and  of  tens  of  millions  of 
others  who  sincerely  believe  that  heart  dis- 
ease and  cardiovascular  ailments  are  far 
more  common  threats  to  their  health  than 
saccharin -Induced  cancer. 

Prom  the  start,  the  whole  saccharin  mess 
has  been  surrounded  by  a  hypocrisy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  What  is  wrong  with 
allowing  Americans  to  make  themselves 
aware  of  the  argtunents  for  and  against  the 
use  of  saccharin  and  then  leaving  them  alone 
to  make  a  free  choice — much  as  they  now  are 
free  to  make  a  choice  whether  to  smoke  to- 
bacco or,  for  that  matter,  whether  to  take 
the  rUk  of  driving  on  highways  that  claim 
46,000  lives  a  year? 

Surely  people  In  Washington  have  learned 
by  now  that,  when  common  sense  has  fled 
from  Congress  and  the  bureaucracy,  public 
outrage  soon  surfaces,  and  sometimes  pre- 
vails. Prohibition  of  whisky,  well  Intentioned 
as  It  may  have  seemed,  failed  as  unenforce- 
able. More  recently,  seat  belts  with  IgnlUon 
Interlocks  provoked  a  citizen  revolt  strong 
enough  to  force  repeal. 

The  Delaney  Clause,  while  meritorious  on 
the  whole,  needs  to  be  changed  to  provide 
more  flexibility.  It  offers  no  alternative  to  an 
outright  ban  on  saccharin  and  as  such  pro- 
hibits volunury  decision  making. 

Americans  need  not  be  treated  like  a  mind- 
less mass,  with  the  most  personal  decisions 
stiiffed  down  peofde's  throats  through  re- 
strictive legislation. 

"The  proper  approach  with  saccharin  Is  to 
»eU  people  in  plain  English  what  may  be  the 
risk  of  using  it,  and  let  the  people  decide  for 
themselves  whether  the  risk  is  worth  taking 


As  matters  stand,  the  "state"  is  interfer- 
ing in  decisions  that  individuals  should  be 
making.  At  best  this  is  capricious  and  con- 
descending. At  worst  it  is  a  growing  danger 
and  has  gone  tax  enough. 

JFrom  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch, 

Mar.  12.  19771 

Knee- Jerk  Paternalism 

Tlie  federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  ban  saccharin  Is  a  bril- 
liant demonstration  of  the  st\ipldity  of  knee- 
jerk  government  paternalism.  At  the  mere 
suggestion  that  the  artificial  sweetener 
might  be  capable  of  causing  cancer  In  hu- 
man beings,  the  FDA  ordered  it  removed 
from  the  market. 

And  one  possible  result  of  the  FDA's  ef- 
forts to  "save"  people  from  cancer  could  be 
more  deaths  from  heart  attacks  and  other 
diseases  related  to  obesity.  Saccharin,  after 
all,  is  vitally  important  to  people  who  need 
to  control  their  weight. 

That  the  FDA  decision  was  based  upon 
a  suggestion  rather  than  overwhelming  evi- 
dence or  incontrovertible  scientific  fact  Is 
clear.  The  agency  acted  in  response  to  Ca- 
nadian studies  showing  that  "very  large 
amounts  of  saccharin  fed  to  rats  produced 
bladder  cancers  in  some  of  the  animals."  No 
tests  have  linked  saccharin  to  human  can- 
cer, and  some  experts  find  It  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  average  person  would  ever 
consume  enough  of  the  sweetener  to  cause 
this  disease.  At  any  rate,  many  medical  ex- 
perts believe  that  Its  impOTtance  in  the 
fight  against  heart  disease,  diabetes  and 
other  ailments  related  to  or  affected  by  diet 
far  oxitwetghs  any  risks  of  cancer  that  it 
might  pose. 

The  FDA  insists  that  It  had  no  choice  but 
to  ban  the  sweetner,  since  the  so-called  De- 
laney Amendment,  which  Congress  adopted 
in  1958,  provides  that  nothing  which  has 
been  foxind  to  cause  cancer  in  any  species  of 
an*mal  shall  be  added  to  food.  WMl,  Con- 
gress ."ihould  change  the  law.  Decisions  con- 
cerning food  additives  shoiild  be  based  not 
nnon  riPld  statutes  but  upon  scientific  and 
medical  Judgments. 

(From  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  Mar.  14, 
1977] 

Why   Saccharin? 

An  emotional  argument  could  be  made  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  picking 
on  diabetics  with  its  planned  prohibition  of 
saccharin.  A  more  dispassionate  case  could 
be  made  that  the  artificial  sweetener  is  being 
railroaded  on  flimsy  evidence. 

Last  week  the  Federal  agency  and  Its  Cana- 
di«vn  counterpart  simultaneously  announced 
intentions  to  ban  saccharin  as  a  potential 
cancer  hazard.  The  process  In  Washington, 
including  receiving  public  react'on,  would 
stall  the  actual  prohibition  until  midsum- 
mer. 

The  governments'  Initiatives  were  based  on 
a  Canadian  stu^y  indicating  some  tendency 
to  cancer  among  laboratory  rats  fed  gargan- 
tiian  quantities  of  saccharin.  Tliat  would  ap- 
pear to  confiict  with  the  forthcoming  report 
of  a  study,  sponsored  by  the  FDA,  showing 
that  monkeys  fed  massive  doses  of  sacchuln 
exhibited  no  111  effects. 

The  laboratory  rats  were  fed  5  per  cent 
pvu-e  saccharin  in  their  diets,  about  800  times 
the  average  human  exposure.  To  absorb  the 
equivalent  in  diet  soda  a  human  would  have 
to  drink  75  gallons  of  it  every  day.  While  the 
average  American  intake  of  saccharin  Is  eight 
pounds  yearly  (against  126.4  pounds  of  sugar 
and  other  caloric  sweeteners)  It  would  take 
140  pounds — the  contents  of  1.5  million  of 
those  little  packets  served  In  restaurants — 
to  equal  the  amount  the  rats  ate. 

Saccharin,  which  isn't  metabolized  by  the 
body.  Is  200  to  700  times  sweeter  than  sugar. 
With  the  banning  of  cyclamate  in  1969  It 


became  the  only  artificial  sweetener  on  the 
market.  Merchandising  of  a  substitute  being 
developed  from  orange  and  grapefruit  rinds 
appears  to  be  about  a  year  away.  While  three- 
fourths  of  American  saccharin  consumption 
goes  Into  dietetic  soft  drinks,  the  principal 
beneficiaries  are  the  10  million  diabetics  and 
others  who,  for  medical  or  weight  reasons, 
must  restrict  sugar  intake.  As  an  alternative 
to  a  blanket  ban  on  saccharin  the  FDA  Is 
considelng  reclassifying  It  as  a  drug,  rather 
than  a  food  additive,  so  that  those  who  need 
it  can  get  the  artificial  svreetener  by 
prescription. 

While  the  proof  of  saccharin's  dangers 
seems  scanty,  the  FDA's  response  cannot  be 
held  excessive.  Under  the  1958  Delaney 
Amendment  to  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  It  is  required  to  proscribe  any  ingredient 
used  as  a  food  additive  which  can  be  shown 
to  cause  cancer  In  animals  or  man.  Wlille  its 
intent  Is  laudable,  the  rule's  force  is  dra- 
conian.  The  generous  interpretation  of  the 
FDA's  action  is  that  It  is  a  subtle  hint  to 
Congress  to  put  a  little  give  in  the  Delaney 
Amendment.  If  so,  the  point  has  been  made. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11.  1977) 
The  Bitter  Verdict  Against  Saccharin 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  no 
option  but  to  ban  the  use  of  saccharin  in 
foods  and  beverages  when  Canadian  tests 
showed  that  some  rats  fed  large  amounts  of 
the  substance  developed  cancer.  Since  1958 
there  has  been  a  statute — the  Delaney  cla\ise 
in  the  basic  F.D  A.  statute — which  flatly  bans 
any  food  additive  that,  in  its  words,  "Is 
found  to  Induce  cancer  when  Ingested  by 
man  or  animal.  .  .  ."  The  law  admits  no 
qxtallficatlons.  For  example,  the  fact  that 
reputable  research  with  monkeys  disclosed 
no  abnormalities  after  they  had  been  given 
large  doses  of  saccharin  for  6<2  years  cannot 
even  be  taken  into  account. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  for  about  80  years, 
with  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  produced 
a  single  cancer  in  a  single  human  being.  The 
rats  whose  tumors  caused  the  F.D.A.  to  act 
were  fed  diets  containing  5  percent  saccha- 
rin. A  human  would  have  to  drink  800  twelve- 
ounce  bottles  of  diet  soda  every  day  of  his 
life  to  ingest  a  quantity  of  saccharin  com- 
parable to  that  fed  the  unfortunate  rats. 
Yet  diabetics  and  others  who  cannot  or 
should  not  ingest  normal  sugar  are  being 
denied  their  last  known  legal  sweetener  on 
the  basis  of  that  unrealistic  "test  of  safety." 

The  defects  of  the  Delaney  clause  go  be- 
yond the  fate  of  saccharin — or,  earlier,  of 
cyclamates  which  were  banned  on  similar 
evidence.  The  unqualified  nature  of  the  De- 
laney clause  prohibits  rational  decision- 
making. In  effect,  it  says  that  if  any  risk 
of  cancer  can  be  demonstrated,  then  that  is 
that.  There  is  no  room  for  weighing  the  bene- 
fits of  saccharin  or  whatever  other  substance 
is  involved  against  Its  costs.  Yet  such  cost- 
benefit  analysis  is  basic  to  any  sensible 
Judgment. 

The  saccharin  decision  points  up  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Delaney  clause,  which  has  long 
needed  replacement  by  a  more  balanced  ef- 
fort to  protect  the  public  against  carcino- 
gens. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  MEtcHZR) : 
S.  1174.  A  bill  entitled  the  C?rltlcal 
Lands  Resource  Conservation  Act  of 
1977;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Nutrition. 
camcAi.  UNDS  resoubcb  con6e*vation  act  of 

1977 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  in- 
troduce the  Critical  Lands  Resource 
Conswvation  Act  of  1977,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from    Montana     (Mr. 
joined  me  as  cosponsor  of 
Important  legislation. 

GREAT   PLAINS   WIND 

The    persistent    drough 
throughout  the  Western 
have  had  an  especially 
pact  on  agricultural  lands 
Plains  States.  Producers 
face  not  only  the  loss  of  .... 
are  also  threatened  with  thi 
topsoil  as  spring  winds 
Plains  and  grow  into 
nlscent  of  the  1930's. 

In  the  first  3  months  of 
lion  acres  of  Great  Plains 
suffered  wind  erosion,  and 
17  million  acres  are  so  dry 
tected  that  they  are  now  ir 
to    blow.    The    U.S.    Soil 
Service  estimates  that  the 
nual  soil  loss  in  the  Great 
nlng  in  excess  of  14  tons 
year.  This  is  10  tons  per 
what  SCS  considers  to  be 
rate  of  soil  loss. 

Clearly,  if  erosion  of  this 
allowable  to  continue,  the 
ductlvlty  of  the  wheat  belt 
in  serious  jeopardy. 

PLOWUP    or    FRACtLG 

Drought     and     wind 
plagued  the  Great  Plains  _. 
neer  farmers  began  to  plow 
grass  and  shortgrass  prairies 
ago.   But   all   Indications 
the   problem   has   grown 
in  the  last  3  years.  The  re., 
ward  fence  row  to  fence  rov 
has  resulted  in  the  cultlvat:  on 
thousands  of  acres  of  fragile 
should  have  been  left  in  .  „ 
etatlve  cover.  Wheat  prices 
meted  from  their  peak  in 
carryover    stocks    have 
alarming  size,  but  much  fragjle 
land  remains  in  production. 

SOIL    CONSERVING 

The  Critical  Lands 
vatlon  Act  addresses   the 
needs  of  the  Great  Plains  _^ 
ing  farmers  to  seed  margin  il 
In  Dermanent  vegetative  cot 
cally,  my  legislation  authorli  es 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
contracts  with  landowners 
eligible  for  the  Great  Plain; 
tion  program  to  convert  up 
of  their  cropland  from  t, 
crops,  such  as  wheat,  to  soil 
cover  crops. 

Cooperating  farmers  will 
$30  per  acre  per  year  for  .. 
but  they  may  neither  graze 
harvest  crop  except  when 
declares     a     disaster     resul: 
drought  or  other  natural  „ 
Contracts  may  be  renewed 
periods    upon    agreement    „_, 
Secretary  and  the  landowner . 
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COSTS    AND     BENEFITS 


In  practice,  my  legislation 
result  in  the  conversion  of  1( 
Hon  acres  of  marginal  w] 
such  soil  conserving  cover 
falfa.  sweet  clover,  or  rve  i 
ing  an  average  payment  of 
the  program  will  cost  the 
$150  to  $225  million. 
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The  price  tag  Is  high,  but  the  return 
on  our  Investment  will  fully  justify  the 
cost.  In  addition  to  the  substantial  con- 
servation benefits,  the  program  will  serve 
as  an  Incentive  to  curb  wheat  production 
at  a  time  of  oversupply  and  weak  de- 
mand. The  diversion  of  10  to  15  million 
acres  of  marginal  cropland  means  a  re- 
duction of  our  total  annual  wheat  pro- 
duction of  150  to  300  million  bushels. 
This  compares  with  a  wheat  surplus 
currently  nmning  at  1.1  billion  bushels. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  although 
my  program  may  require  direct  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $200  million.  It  also 
involves  indirect  savings  in  the  form  of 
price  support  and  disaster  payments 
which  would  no  longer  be  paid  out  on 
wheat  harvested  from  marginal  crop- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Plains  region 
is  the  breadbasket  of  this  Nation  and  all 
the  other  nations  which  depend  on 
American  wheat.  It  is  time  we  took  posi- 
tive action  to  protect  the  essential  soil 
resource  of  this  region  and  assure  its 
continued  productivity.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  timely  and  affirmative 
action  on  the  Critical  Lands  Resource 
Conservation  Act  of  1977. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1174 
Be  it  enticted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
be  cited  as  the  "Critical  Lands  Resource  Con- 
servation Act". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram with  owners  and  operators  of  land  In 
the  Great  Plains  area  as  described  In  section 
16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Etomes- 
tlc  Allotment  Act  to  reduce  runoff.  foII  and 
water  erosion,  and  otherwise  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  In 
such  area  through  the  conversion  of  cropland 
from  soil  depleting  uses  to  conserving  uses 
including  the  production  of  soil  conserving 
cover  crops. 

(b)  To  pffectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  agreements  for 
a  two-year  period  with  an  owner  or  operator 
as  described  In  subsection  (a)  whereby  the 
owner  or  operator  shall  agree  to  devote  to  a 
soil  conserving  cover  crop  a  specifically  des- 
ignated acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  acreage  which  had 
been  planted  to  soli  depleting  crops  In  any 
of  the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  the 
agreement.  The  agreement  shall  be  renewable 
for  annual  periods  thereafter  subject  to  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  owner  or  operator 
and  the  Secretary.  In  such  agreements  the 
producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  plant  a  legume, 
or  If  not  adapted  to  such  area,  an  annual,  bi- 
ennial, or  a  perennial  cover  croo,  as  speci- 
fied In  the  agreement;  (2)  to  divert  from 
production  such  portion  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  he  determines 
neces-ary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the 
program;  (3)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from 
or  graze  the  designated  acreage  during  the 
agreement  period,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  It  is  necessary  to  permit  grazing 
or  harvesting  In  order  to  alleviate  damage, 
hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dlssaster,  and 
consents  to  such  grazing  or  harve'itlng  sub- 
ject to  an  appropriate  reduction  In  the  rate 
of  payment;  (4)  to  give  adequate  assurance. 


as  specified  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  land 
was  not  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it 
In  the  program :  Provided,  That  this  shall  not 
prohibit  the  continuation  of  an  agreement 
by  a  new  owner  If  an  agreement  has  once 
been  entered  Into  under  this  Act  and  that 
the  foregoing  provision  shall  not  prevent  a 
producer  from  placing  a  farm  In  the  program 
If  the  farm  was  acquired  by  the  producer  to 
replace  an  eligible  farm  from  which  he  was 
displaced  because  of  Its  acquisition  by  any 
Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  having  the 
right  of  eminent  domain;    (5)   to  forfeit  all 
rights  to  further  payments  under  the  agree- 
ment and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  received  thereunder  upon  his  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  he  has  control  of  the  land  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  violation  Is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of 
the  agreement,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept 
such  paymant  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  If  he  determines  that 
the  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does 
not  warrant  termination  of  the  agreement; 
(6)   upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  interest 
In  the  farm,  during  the  aereeemnt  period,  to 
forfeit  all  rights   to   further  payments  or 
grants  under  the  agreement  and  refund  to 
the  United  States  all  payments  or  grants  re- 
ceived thereunder  unless  the  transferee  of 
any  such  land  agrees  with  the  Secretary  to 
assume  all  obligations  of  the  agreement;  (7) 
not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by  the 
Secretary    In    the   agreement   as   a   practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  agreement;   and  (8)   to  such  additional 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
program   or   to   facilitate   the  practical   ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  Including  such 
measures  as  the  Secretary  mav  deem  appro- 
priate keep  the  designated  acreaee  from  erod- 
ing and  free  from  weeds  and  rodents  In  ac- 
corrlanre  wl^h  n-nort  ronsTvation  systems. 

(c)  In  consideration  for  such  agreements 
the  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  adjust- 
ment payment  to  the  owner  or  operator  for 
the  period  of  the  agreement  at  such  rate  or 
rates  not  In  excess  of  $30  per  acre  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. The  Secretary  may  use  an  adverti.slng 
and  bid  procedure  in  determining  the  lands 
In  any  area  to  be  covered  by  aCTeements  and 
the  payment  rate  to  be  made  to  the  pro- 
ducers thereof.  The  Secretary  and  the  owner 
or  operator  may  agree  that  the  annual  ad- 
justment payments  for  the  agreement  period 
shall  be  made  either  upon  approval  of  the 
agreement  or  In  such  Installments  as  they 
may  agree  to  be  desirable:  Provided.  That 
for  each  year  any  annual  adjustment  pay- 
ment Is  made  In  advance  of  performance,  the 
annual  adjustment  payment  shall  be  reduced 
by  5  per  centum. 

fd)  The  Fecretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  under  this  Act  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  owner  or  operator  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  termination 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  and  may 
agree  with  the  owner  or  operator  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  facilitate  Its  admin- 
istration. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  It  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate 
regulations  for  preservation  of  cropland, 
crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  applica- 
ble to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  crops  to  establish  vee'etatlve  cover  for 
the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under 
which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an 
allotment  or  other  limitation  or  for  partici- 
pation In  such  program. 

(f)  In  carrylne  out  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  utilize  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the  technical  services  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
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tlon  Service  and  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts. 

(g)  In  case  any  producer  who  Is  entitled 
to  any  payment  or  compensation  dies,  be- 
comes Incompetent,  or  disappears  before  re- 
ceiving such  payment  or  compensation,  or 
Is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com- 
pletes the  required  performance,  the  pay- 
ment or  compensation  shall,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  all  circumstances  and  so  pro- 
vide by  regulations. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers,  including  provision 
for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In 
payments  under  this  program. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(j)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  period  beginning  October 
1,  1977,  and  ending  September  30,  1981,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  In  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities, 
services,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  discharging  his  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  this  program, 
including  payment  of  costs  of  administra- 
tion: Provided.  That  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  make  any  expenditures 
for  such  purposes  unless  the  Corporation  has 
received  funds  to  cover  such  expenditures 
from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  1176.  A  bill  to  require  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  exercise  his  authority  under 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  make 
grants  for  certain  demonstration  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

safe  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  simple  bill  to  extend 
for  1  year  section  1444  of  Public  Law 
93-523.  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
My  legislation  also  changes  the  discre- 
tionary language  of  section  1444. 

Section  1444  pertains  to  special  study 
and  demonstration  project  grants  which, 
among  other  things,  would  assist  in  the 
development  of  projects  which  demon- 
strate new  methods,  approaches,  and 
technologies  for  providing  a  dependably 
safe  supply  of  drinking  water  to  the 
public. 

Moneys  authorized  under  section  1444 
total  $25  million  for  fiscal  years  1975 
through  1977.  Yet,  I  understand  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  not 
requested  appropriations  for  funding 
section  1444  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  damages 
from  the  current  Western  drought  con- 
tinues to  grow.  This,  compounded  by  the 
administration's  reevaluation  of  previ- 
ously authorized  water  projects  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  has  left  me  searching 
for  ways  to  reap  every  benefit  possible 
from  our  State's  water.  I  feel  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  pursue  such  a  course.  I 
must  emphasize  that  in  Colorado  water 
is  relatively  scarce  and  precious. 

Recently  I  have  been  studying  pro- 
posals to  recycle  municipal  wastewater 
and  feel  this  approach  to  water  conser- 
vation has  substantial  potential.  Yet, 
such  proposals  are  not  receiving  Federal 


assistance.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  has  the  authority  to 
render  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  expires 
this  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
entire  act  merits  extension.  Very  likely, 
it  will  be  revised  by  those  who  have  had 
a  chance  to  work  with  it  over  these  past 
3  years.  My  purpose  here  is  to  extend 
section  1444  for  1  year  at  the  previous 
year's  authorization  of  $10  million  and  to 
change  the  discretionary  language  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  make 
grants  for  sound,  innovative  projects 
such  as  the  recycling  of  municipal 
wastewater  for  potable  use.  I  believe  the 
time  is  appropriate  to  get  on  with  this 
promising  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  117& 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1444  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.8.C.  300j-3(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Administra- 
tor may  make  grants"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Administrator  shall  offer 
grants". 

(b)  Sub.section  (c)  of  section  1444  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300J-3 
(c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   4  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tive Review  Court. 

S.    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  76,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  authorize  a  payment  under  the 
medicare  program  for  certain  services 
performed  by  chiropractors. 

S.    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  79,  a  bill  to  re- 
store the  enforceability  of  gold  clause 
contracts. 

S.    87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MoYmHAN) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  87,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  to  $4,800  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder. 

S.    146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldv^^ater,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  146,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  lim- 


itation of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  all 
workers  age  65  and  over. 

S.    I7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  175,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  special  program  of  financial 
assistance  to  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Centers  and  to  other  national 
community  based  organizations, 
s.  soe 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  506,  the  Wage 
Supplements  for  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals Act 

S.   SS7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Melchbr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  597,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

S.    672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  672,  the 
Solar  Energy  Government  Building  Act. 

S.    694 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlbtt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Anderson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  694,  a  bill  to 
adjust  the  status  of  Indochinese  refugees 
to  that  of  lawful  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States. 

S.     803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunga)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lax- 
alt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  803, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain  liens 
for  taxes  shall  not  be  valid  unless  actu- 
ally entered  and  recorded  in  the  office  in 
which  the  lien  is  filed. 

S.    856 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  856,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue'  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to  in- 
dividuals who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords. 

S.    I046 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Lucar) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1046,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  an  evaluation 
of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  certain  food 
additives  and  to  permit  the  marketing  of 
saccharin  imtil  such  an  evaluation  can 
be  made  of  it. 

S.   COK.    RES.    I4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and 
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the  Senator  from  New  Jerse> 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
current  Resolution  14,  urgin 
dian  Government  to  reasses' 
policy  of  permitting  the  killing 
born  harp  seals  In  Canadiar 


fMr.  Case) 
I  lenate  Con- 
the  Cana- 
its  present 
of  new- 
waters. 


AMENDMENT     NO.     4( 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McC  lellan,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  c<  sponsor  of 
arr.erdment  No.  40,  Intendec  to  be  pro 
posed  to  S.  11,  a  bill  to  pro^  ide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  d^trict  court 
judges. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMIT'^ED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CODE  OP  OFFICIAL  COltDUCT— 
SENATE  RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT    NO.    164 


imendment 
to  Senate 
a  code  of 
ifflcers.  and 
and  for 


f Ordered  to  be  printed  arid  to  lie  on 
*he  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  hiii 
Resolution   110,  to  establish 
official  conduct  for  Members, 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    lOS 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  anp  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  kn  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposec  by  him  to 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    166 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  anjl  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  in  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposec  by  him  to 
Senate  Resolution  110,  supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  127-^SUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION 
THE     CONGRESSIONAL 
AND    IMPOUNDMENT 
RESPECT  TO 
S.  36 


A<  'T 
CONSIDER^  TION 


th( 


(Referred   to  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted 
resolution: 

S.  Res  127 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
provUlons  of  section  402(a)  of 
waived  with  respect  to  the 
S.  36,  a  bin  to  authorize 

the  Energy  Research  and 

ministration  for  fiscal  year  1977 
pose   of   research  and 
forms  of  energy,  energy 
nlques.     and    conversion    of 
waiver  Is  necessary  to  permit 
of   the  ERDA  authorization   for 
1977.  which  was  reported  by  the 
on   Energy   and   Natural   Resourc 
May    15.    1976,   but   which   failed 
law  during  the  last  session  of 
consideration   of   S.   36   Is   prev 
will  be  unable  to  reprogram 
contained   In   relevant 
will  be  unable  to  Initiate',  with 
gresslonal    direction,    the 
Extension  Service  for  which 
have  already  been  made;  and 


conservi  t 
em  rgy. 


en 


Natlor  M 


win 
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to  Initiate,  with  specific  Congressional  di- 
rection, certain  solar  energy  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  other  provisions  relating  to  a 
small  grants  program  for  appropriate  tech- 
nology, measures  dealing  with  employee  and 
organizational  conflicts  of  Interest  will  not 
be  authorized  without  passage  of  S.  36. 


110 


WAIVING 

BUDGET 

WITH 

OF 


Committee  on  the 
following 


secltlon  402(c) 
)f  1974,  the 
SI  ich  Act  are 
consi  deration  of 
appro[  rlatlons  to 
DeveloJ)ment  Ad- 
the  pur- 
developm^t   of   new 
on  tech- 
Such 
CO  islderatlon 
fiscal   year 
Committee 
prior  to 
to  become 
C  ingress.  If 
;ed,   ERDA 
abov  B  amounts 
appropriations   bills; 
sp^lflc  Con- 
Energy 
appropriations 
be  unable 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

NOTICE  or  CHANGE  OF  HEARING  DATE  FOR  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL     SHELF     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
and  other  interested  parties  a  change  in 
the  hearing  date  for  S.  9.  The  hearing 
originally  scheduled  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for 
April  21  has  been  changed  to  April  25  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
OflSce  Building. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  1, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony will  be  heard  from  the  following 
witnesses:  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer. Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation; 
a  representative  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  a  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  John 
McConnick,  Washington  representative 
of  the  Environmental  Policy  Center. 
This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  or  who 
wish  further  information  on  the  hear- 
ing should  contact  Ben  Yamagata  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  on  extension  4-1076. 

COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  I  wish  to  give  notice  that  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  S.  826,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Energy  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coordi- 
nated national  energy  policy.  As  part  of 
those  hearings,  it  will  consider  how  the 
proposed  reorganization  will  effect  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  Government 
dealing  with  nuclear  waste  management. 
While  the  main  focus  of  the  hearings 
will  be  on  the  literal  impact  of  the  re- 
organization in  terms  of  macrostructure, 
the  issue  of  what  internal  reorganization 
within  the  new  Department  of  Energy 
will  occur  will  also  be  addressed.  In  addi- 
tion, proposals  will  be  considered  on  what 


on  nuclear  waste  for  the  Energv  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  Hear- 
ings are  scheduled  in  Washington  on 
April  8,  1977,  in  room  3302,  Dirksen  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  In- 
terested parties  wishing  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit statements  for  the  Record  should 
have  their  staff  contact  Joseph  E. 
dlGenova,  minority  counsel.  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
extension  47114  or  44654. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY,     NUCLEAR    PROLIF- 
ERATION, AND  FEDERAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifer- 
ation, and  Federal  Services  will  hold 
hearings  on  April  1,  4.  and  6.  commenc- 
ing at  10  a.m.  on  each  day  in  room  3302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
hearings  on  April  1  and  6  will  focus  on 
S.  897,  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act 
of  1977.  while  that  of  April  4  will  focus 
on  the  forthcoming  report  on  nuclear 
proliferation  and  safeguards  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     HOUSING,     INSURANCE. 
AND    CEMETERIES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, Insurance,  and  Cemeteries,  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  May  3  and  5  from 
9  a.m.  to  12  noon  in  room  6202,  Dirksen 
Office  Building  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing testimony  of  S.  718,  a  bill  to  provide 
veterans  with  cost  disclosure  information 
relating  to  the  conversion  of  govern- 
ment-supervised insurance  to  individual 
commercial  life  insurance  policies.  The 
hearings  will  be  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone  ) ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  committee  office,  room  414,  Rus- 
sell Office  Building,  telephone  224-9126. 
Members  of  the  public  and  other  in- 
terested parties  wishing  to  testify  at 
these  hearings  should  contact  Mr.  Craig 
Wolfson  of  Senator  Stone's  staff  at  224- 
1538. 

PARKS    AND   RECREATION    SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee. 

The  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  April  21, 
1977,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  Testimony  is 
invited  regarding  S.  658,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  of  the  subcommittee 
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the   nuclear   waste    program    structure      .    _  

should  look  like  in  the  near  future  if  we     ^^^  °"  extension  47145.  Those  wishing 
are  to  attain  the  goal  of  dealing  with     *°  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  writ 


this  waste  problem 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  public  witnesses.  In- 
cluded in  the  latter  will  be  Prof.  Mason 
Willrich  who  recently  completed  a  study 


ten  statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee,  room  3106,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 


ENERGY    COSTS   AND    THE    ELDERLY 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  "The  Impact  of  Rising  En- 
ergy Costs  on  Older  Americans"  on  April 
5  and  7,  1977.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  1202,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  on  April  5,  and  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  1224,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  April  7.  This  hearing  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  hearings  held  in  1974  and 
1975  en  this  issue.  Testimony  will  be 
taken  from  consumers  and  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  special  impact  of  rising  energy 
prices  on  the  elderly  and  steps  which 
need  to  be  taken  to  avert  a  recurrence  of 
the  events  of  this  past  winter. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


U.S.  CANAL  ZONE  AND  PANAMA 
CANAL:  CONTROL  WITHOUT  SOV- 
EREIGNTY IS  DOUBLE-SPEAK 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware,  the  question  of  the  contin- 
ued sovereign  control  by  tr?  United 
States  of  the  U.S.  owned  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal  has  become  a  matter 
of  both  national  and  international  inter- 
est. One  feature  of  this  interest  has  been 
the  pubUcation  of  perceptive  articles  by 
eminent  authorities,  among  them  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  a  distinguished  military 
historian,  outstanding  strategist,  and 
former  military  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  the  first  of  a  recent  series  of  two 
articles  in  a  Waterbury,  Conn.,  news- 
paper, he  stresses  the  strategic  value  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  emphasizes  the  Ca- 
ribbean-Gulf of  Mexico  as  our  "soft  un- 
derbelly," and  refutes  some  of  the  cur- 
rent criticisms  of  the  canal's  "continu- 
ing and  far-reaching  importance"  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  second  article  of  this  series.  Mr. 
Baldwin  condemns  the  1974  Kissinger- 
Tack  "agreement  of  principles"  under 
which  the  current  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
are  being  negotiated,  emphasizes  some 
of  the  ruthless  violations  of  human 
rights  by  "neo-Marxist  dictatorship"  of 
Panama,  describes  Panamanian  threats 
of  violence  as  "overdrawn,"  asks  wheth- 
er it  is  more  important  to  avoid  "con- 
frontation and  condemnation"  than  to 
"retain  control  of  the  canal."  and  con- 
cludes that  "if  we  refuse  to  defend  highly 
important  or  vital  interests  merely  to 
avoid  the  blackmail  -  threat  of  violence 
we  are  finished  before  the  crisis  erupts." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  a 
great  and  powerful  Nation  and  Panama 
is  small  and  weak.  What  is  needed  in  the 
current  Isthmian  situation  is  a  combi- 
nation of  courage  and  caution,  because 
surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  means  loss  of  control  over 
the  Panama  Canal.  As  Mr.  Baldwin  savs, 
"control  without  sovereignty  Is  double- 
speak." 

Mr.  President,  as  the  two  Indicated  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Baldwin  should  be  of  un- 
usual interest  to  all  Members  of  Con- 


gress and  the  Nation  at  large,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  them  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(The  Waterbury  Sunday  Republican, 

Feb.  6,  19771 

Panama  Canal  Vital  to  U.S.  Interests 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

The  future  of  what  should  be  America's 
"Mare  Nostrum" — the  Caribbean  Sea-Gulf  of 
Mexico — will  be  profoundly  affected  by  one 
of  the  first  crucial  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  the  Carter  Administration. 

That  Issue  Is  the  Panama  Canal — Its  se- 
curity and   control,   and   its   sovereignty. 

Not  since  Fidel  Castro  took  over  Cuba  and 
established  a  Russian-supported  and  Rus- 
sian-armed Communist  bastion  within  60 
miles  of  our  shores  has  there  been  any  for- 
eign policy  Issue  so  close  to  home  and  so 
Important  to  basic  American  political  and 
strategic  p>osltlons  as  the  current  and  long- 
continuing  negotiations  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  about  a  new  Canal  treaty.- 

The  terms  of  such  a  treaty  will  have  sig- 
nificance that  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  canal,  the  status  of  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  around  It — the  Canal 
Zone  (until  now  considered  U.S.  sovereign 
territory),  or  Its  effects  upon  Panama  Itself 
or  other  Latin-American  nations.  The  ulti- 
mate stakes  could  well  be  control  of  a  vital 
sea  area — all  of  that  vast,  Island-dotted 
watery  space  to  our  south  across  which  most 
of  the  main  north-south,  east-west  air  and 
sea  trade  routes  of  the  Western  Hemplshere 
flow. 

Not  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first 
enimclated  150  years  ago  has  there  been 
such  a  major  threat  to  its  validity  as  there 
Is  today.  Ever  since  Castro  came  to  power, 
the  Doctrine  has  been  more  honored  In  the 
breach  than  In  the  observance.  Soviet  MIGs 
flying  from  Cub.'in  Pelds,  Soviet  submarines 
calling  at  Russian-built  Cuban  bases,  Cuban 
troops  armed  with  Rus.slan  weapons,  trans- 
ported by  Russian  planes  to  African  Angola, 
and  Russian -trained  Cuban  guerrillas,  In- 
filtrators, agents  provocateurs,  and  '"train- 
ing" and  "aid"  missions  In  various  Latin- 
American  countries,  including  Panama, 
Guayana,  Jamacia  and  Puerto  Rico  are  all 
signs  of  a  spreading  Infection. 

The  area  that  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  and 
all  succeeding  generations  of  strategists  have 
considered  in  the  vital  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  control  is  now  often  laced  by  the 
vapor  trails  of  Russian  jets  or  the  unseen 
passage  of  Soviet  submarines. 

IMPORTANT  FOR  TRADE 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  It;  the  Monroe 
Doctrine   today   Is   in    considerable   peril. 

The  Caribbean  Sea-Gulf  of  Mexico  Is  an 
area  of  tremendous  geographical  and  eco- 
nomic, and  hence  of  strategic.  Importance  to 
the  United  States.  Across  its  waters,  or 
through  Its  skies  flows  a  very  sizable  portion 
of  the  lifeblood  of  U.S.  Industry  and  com- 
merce— coffee  and  manganese  from  Brazil, 
bananas  and  tropical  fruits  from  Central 
America  and  the  Islands;  copper  from  Peru 
and  ChUe;  bauxite  from  Jamaica  and  Suri- 
nam; oil  from  Venezuela. 

Some  13  major  global  trade  routes  funnel 
through  the  Canal.  About  16.8  per  cent  of 
U.S.  trade  passes  through  the  Canal  and  It 
has  been  estimated  that  of  all  cargoes  trans- 
iting Panama  In  ships  of  all  flags,  some  70 
per  cent  Is  bound  to  or  from  U.S.  ports. 

The  Canal-Carlbbean-Gulf  area  provides 
access  by  sea  and  air  to  our  vital  Gulf  Coast 
ports  and  the  Increasingly  Imoortant  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  fields  in  the  Gulf,  to  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  Jugular  vein  of  the  na- 


tion, and  to  the  "soft  underbelly" — the  very 
soft  underbelly — of  the  United  States. 

The  present-day  military  importance  of 
the  Canal  Is  too  often  dismissed.  Two  prin- 
cipal criticisms  of  Its  alleged  lack  of  utility 
are  made:  It  could.  It  Is  said,  be  Instantly 
destroyed  In  a  nuclear  war,  and  Its  locks  are 
not  wide  enough  to  accommodate  "modern" 
vessels. 

Both  statements  are  false.  Irrelevant  or 
over-simplified.  In  a  nuclear  war,  the  Canal 
and  for  that  matter,  many  other  areas  In  the 
United  States  and  overseas  would  simply 
have  no  relevance,  either  as  targets  or  as 
positive  military  assets.  But  the  Canal  does 
have  major  and  continued  Importance  In 
non-nuclear  conflicts  or  confrontations, 
which  are,  by  far,  the  most  likely  contingen- 
cies of  tomorrow. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Marines 
and  supplies  from  the  West  Coast  were  fer- 
ried through  the  Canal  to  the  Caribbean; 
If  they  had  had  to  pass  around  Cape  Horn 
they  would  never  have  arrived  In  time  to 
Influence  the  outcome.  During  the  Vietnam 
War,  one-third  of  all  sea-l)orne  cargoes 
bound  for  Vietnam  transited  the  Canal,  after 
loading  at  Gulf  or  Atlantic  ports. 

ADEQUATE    FOR    NAVY 

Today,  with  our  Navy  greatly  reduced  In 
numbers,  we  face  the  same  situation  we  did 
before  World  War  11 — a  one-ocean  fleet  with 
two-ocean  responsibilities. 

Contrary  to  Impression,  every  vessel  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  except  for  13  first-line 
aircraft  carriers,  can  transit  the  Canal,  In- 
cluding all  our  mlssUe-firlng  and  attack  sub- 
marines, all  our  anti-submarine  and  escort 
forces,  our  amphibious  vessels  and  our  sup- 
port and  supply  craft — a  factor  of  great  Im- 
portance when  a  crisis  Is  brev.rlng. 

There  has  long  been,  moreover  a  once- 
started,  but  still  dormant  plan  to  build, 
within  the  present  zone  a  third  set  of  locks 
(or  a  sea -level  Canal),  wider  than  the  110- 
foot  width  of  the  present  locks  and  possibly 
of  greater  depth,  which  would  accommodate, 
at  some  future  time,  when  and  If  traffic  needs 
demand  It,  not  only  the  world's  largest  naval 
vessels,  but  some  of  the  huge  ore  carriers  and 
supertankers. 

Contrary,  therefore,  to  popular  Impression, 
the  Canal  does  have  continuing  and  far- 
reaching  Importance  to  the  United  States. 
And  the  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  at  least 
In  the  terms  In  which  it  Is  being  discussed, 
would  be  bound  to  have  major  political,  stra- 
tegic and  psychological  effects  upon  the  en- 
tire Caribbean  Sea-Gulf  of  Mexico  area  and 
upon  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 

This  Is  because,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Panama  Canal  was  built  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  by  U.S.  engineers  and  with  U.S. 
money  and  the  Canal  Zone  was  bought  out- 
right with  taxes  provided  by  U.S.  citizens,  we 
propose  to  transfer  sovereignty  over  the  Ca- 
nal and  the  Zone  to  Panama  In  the  biggest 
"give-away"  In  our  history. 

The  basic  treaty — the  Isthmian  Canal  Con- 
vention of  1903 — explicitly  ceded  a  10  mile 
strip  of  territory  across  the  Isthmus  from  the 
new  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United 
States,  "In  perpetuity."  The  treaty  provided 
that  In  the  Zone,  the  United  States  would 
exercise  "all  the  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity ..  .  which  It  would  possess  and  exercise 
if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory  .  .  . 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority." 

This  fundamental  provision,  which  ceded 
full  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  United  States  (an  interpretation 
which  has  been  twice  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  was.  InlilaUy,  funy  ac- 
cepted by  Panama)  still  stands,  although 
other  provisions  of  the  original  treaty  have 
been  revised  or  modified  many  times,  always 
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at  the  expense  of  the  American 
for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  United 
but  of  Panama. 


[Prom  the  Waterbury  Sunday  Republican, 
Feb.  20,  19771 

Decision  on  Canal's  PimniElAT  Hand 
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(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwlfi 
We    have    now    reached 
'waffling"  of  past  administraticfis 
continued  concessions,  a  polnt-i 
when  we  must  put  up  or  shut 
In   1974  Henry  Kissinger  un 
a     "statement     of     principles' 
negotiations  for  a  new  Panama 
treaty.  Kissinger  agreed  that  th  i 
perpetuity    should    be 
effect,    that   the   new    treaty 
after  a  fixed  but  undecided  period 
(the  year  2000  is  generally 
sovereignty  and  control  over  thi 
the  Zone. 

Ever  since,  negotiations  with 
been       conducted — despite 
strengthening    protests     In 
among     many     sections     of 
opinion — within    the    framewor  : 
limitations. 

After  a  virtual  hiatus  most 
because   of   the   presidential    ca: 
the  interjection  of  the  Canal 
the   negotiations   are   to  resume 
rlly  under  the  auspices  of  a 
tratlon.    Our   protagonist,   however 
the  same  radical  demagogic 
has  ruled  Panama's   1.5  million 
the  past  eight  years. 

Omar  Torrljos  seized  power  In 
has  retained  it  by  armed  force  ( 
of    the    Panamanian    National 
only  military-police  power  In 
and   by   the  bland  promises   of 
sky — ultimate  sovereignty  over  th  i 
the  Zone.  He  has  not  hesitated  to 
shod;  he  has  exiled  some  dlssldetit 
men,   completely  controls   a 
press  and  he  has  outlawed  all 
position.  His  government  has 
of  neo-Marxist  dictatorship,  not 
domestic  policies,  but  In  its  close 
relationships  with  Castro  and 
one  party — Torrljos'  "Peoples 
muted;    there    are    numerous 
munists  among  Its  leaders. 

Torrnjos   has  staked  his  political 
on  taking  over  the  Canal  and  hi 
have  unleashed  forces  he  cannot 
bargaining  style  continues  In  the 
leal  tradition  of  making  Uncle 
ping  boy;  it  is  a  mixture  of  open 
nationalistic  bluster.  But  what  h 
his   aces   in    the   hole    are   the   p 
Indeed   the    promise — that    unlesi 
ceding  ultimate  sovereignty   to 
concluded  this  year,  the  United 
face  armed  confronutlon  (i.e.  rioting 
terrorist  and  sabotage  activity 
even  a  kind  of  low-key  Panamaitan 
nam");   and  we  shall  also  face 
condemnation    of    al    the 
nations. 

Both  threats  are,  in  my  view, 
particularly  the  latter.  But  the 
remains: 

Is  it  more  Important  to  avoid 
tlon  and  condemnation  than  It  1( 
control  of  the  Canal,  a  security 
mendous  Importance  in  its  own  ri 
even   greater   significance   to   the 
that  vital  area — the  Caribbean 
Mexico? 

disastrous  consequence 
The    psychological    and 
quences  of  the  abandonment  of 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Zon. 
of    repeated    threats    by    a    mino 
openly  backed  by  Castro  and  Rii^ian 
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taxpayer  and     munlsm — to  our  naval  base  at  Guantanamo 
States —     Bay,  Cuba,  to  other  U.S.  base  rights  overseas 
and  to  our  strategic  position  In  the  Carib- 
bean could  be  disastrous.  The  questions  that 
would  inevitably  be  asked  are: 

Is  the  United  States  a  paper  tiger? 

Where,  after  Vietnam  and  Angola  and  now, 
Panama,  would  we  draw  the  line.  If  not  at 
our  own  back  door? 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  rioting  mobs  to- 
morrow, as  in  the  past,  are  an  ever  present 
possibility  in  Panama;  Latin  volatility  and 
Communist  provocateurs,  aided  by  trained 
Cuban  Infiltrators,  Insure  that.  Sabotage  and 
terrorism.  If  supported  by  Cuba  and/or  Rus- 
sia, could  become  serious;  some  bombing 
incidents  involving  the  automobiles  of  Zone 
residents  who  oppose  the  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty have  already  occurred.  But  serious 
sabotage  of  the  Canal  Itself,  even  if  It  could 
be  accomplished,  would  be  an  irrational  act. 
For  Panama.  It  would  kill  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg. 

A  large-scale  guerrilla  war,  another  Viet- 
nam. Is  biehly  unlikely.  We  want  no  more 
Vletnams,  but  surely  Panama  does  not  want 
a  Central  American  Vietnam  either,  and  the 
great  majority  of  Panamanians  are  not  the 
dedicated  and  disciplined  fanatics  that  we 
faced  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  any  case.  If  we  are  to  avoid  confronta- 
tion all  over  the  world  by  concession  and 
retreat.  If  we  refuse  to  defend  hlehly  Im- 
portant or  vital  Interests  merely  to  avoid  the 
blackmail  threat  of  violence  we  are  finished 
before  the  crisis  erupts. 

RISK  IS  NECESSARY 

As  to  Latin-America,  we  must  risk  Its 
wrath.  But  It  win  be  far  from  unanimous — 
no  matter  what  some  Latin  American 
spokesman  say.  cro  forma,  for  public  con- 
sumntlon.  Pundamentnllv  the  nations  of 
Latin-America  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
have  always  respe-'ted  strength.  Manv  of 
them  are  highly  dependent  on  the  water- 
way, and  some  of  them,  quite  satisfied  with 
the  low  rates  and  efficiency  of  American  oo- 
eratlon  of  the  Canal,  mistrust  the  probable 
instability  and  uncertainty  of  Panamanian 
rule 

There  Is,  too,  very  considerable  uneasiness 
about  Communist  influence  in  Panama  and 
the  close  ties  Torrljos  has  established  with 
Castro.  The  memories  of  Angola  and  the 
fears  of  Russian  imperialism  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  vivid. 

During  last  Pall's  political  campaign,  both 
President  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter  avoided 
the  real  issue  In  the  Panama  negotiations 
which  is  the  question  of  U.S.  sovereignty  and 
the  security  of  our  "soft  underbelly." 
Neither  of  them  referred  to  the  maior  prob- 
lem of  the  Canal  issue — the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  Caribbean,  and  both  of  them 
said  they  would  maintain  "control"  of  the 
Canal. 

The  exact  words  of  now  President  Carter, 
which  are  today  most  germane,  were: 

"I  would  never  give  up  complete  control 
or  practical  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  But  I  would  continue  to  negotiate 
with  the  Panamanians." 

In  other  words  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it.  too.  Give  up  sovereignty,  perhaps,  but 
maintain  security  and  control.  It's  a  nice 
trick,  if  you  can  do  it. 

We  lost  our  great   airfield   in   Libya  and 
our  entire   military   Investment   there   after 
a  change  of  regime.  We  were  denied  over- 
flight   or    refueling    bases    during    the    last 
Mid-East  war,  even  by  our  allies.  After  the 
conse-      Cyprus  crisis  both  Turkey  and  Greece  either 
^vereignty      limited  U.S.  operations  at  our  bases  In  those 
the  face      countries  or  closed  them    down, 
dictator         Sovereignty  means  control.  Control  with- 
com-      out  sovereignty  is  double-speak. 
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FORMATION  OP  NEW  YORK  STATE 
ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  reported  a  March 
28  meeting  in  New  York  City  at  which 
Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Daniel  Moy- 
NiHAN  joined  in  launching  the  New  York 
State  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  The  meet- 
ing included  a  number  of  distinguished 
business  and  government  leaders,  in- 
cluding the  mayors  of  New  York  City, 
Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Yonkers  and  the 
chairman  of  Consolidated  Edison.  On 
behalf  of  Senator  Humphrey  and  myself 
I  congratulate  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  their  initiative  and  foresight. 
Like  the  national  Alliance  to  Save  En- 
ergy, whose  honorary  co-chairmen  are 
Vice  President  Mondale  and  former 
President  Ford,  the  New  York  State  Al- 
liance to  Save  Energy  will  be  a  nonparti- 
san effort.  The  purpose  of  the  New  York 
organization,  according  to  Senators 
Javits  and  Moynihan,  is  to  emphasize 
to  the  public  the  need  for  energy  conser- 
vation and  to  develop  public  and  private 
energy-saving  measures.  The  New  York 
State  Alliance  will  also  develop  educa- 
tional material  on  energy  conservation 
and  encourage  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals to  put  energy-saving  programs 
into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  March  29 
New  York  Times  report  of  this  event  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Energy  Group  Backed  for  New  York 
State:  Government  and  Business  Lead- 
ers Move  To  Establish  an  Alliance  To 
Encourage   Conservation 

(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 
A  step  toward  the  formation  of  a  New 
York  State  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  was 
taken  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  Senators 
Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han with  business  and  governmental 
officials. 

The  Senators  said  at  the  meeting.  In  the 
Ford  Foundation's  headquarters  at  320  East 
43d  Street,  that  they  would  announce  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  board  for  the 
alliance  within  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  organization,  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr, 
Moynihan  said,  will  emphasize  to  the  public 
the  need  for  energy  conservation  and  will 
develop  public  and  private  energy-saving 
measures.  It  will  also  devel3p  educational 
material  on  energy  conservation  and  en- 
courage organizations  and  individuals  to 
put  energy-saving  programs  into  effect. 

The  national  alliance,  of  which  President 
Carter  and  Vice  President  Mondale  are  hon- 
orary co-chairmen,  has  asked  that  similar 
units  be  set  up  by  the  states.  Thus  far,  only 
Illinois  and  New  York  have  taken  steps  to 
do  so. 

BEAME    VOICES    SUPPORT 

Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Moynihan  said  the 
state  alliance  would  operate  independently 
but  within  the  framework  of  the  National 
Alliance  to  Conserve  Energy.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  national  group  was  announced 
last  month  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota  and  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy,  Republican  of  Illinois.  Like  the 
national  group,  the  state  body  wUI  be  bi- 
partisan. 

Mayor   Beame,   who   attended   yesterday's 
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meeting,  said  that  "the  alliance  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  Northeast,  which  Is  so  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oU— New  York  City  Joins 
in  heartily." 

Others  at  the  meeting  who  also  expressed 
approval  of  the  alliance's  alms  were  Mayors 
Stanley  M.  Makowskl  of  Buffalo,  Lee  P. 
Alexander  of  Syracuse  and  Angelo  R.  Mar- 
tlnello,  of  Yonkers.  Approval  was  also  ex- 
pressed by  Alfred  B.  DelBello,  the  Westches- 
ter County  Executive;  Edward  Egan,  the  Erie 
County  Executive;  Robert  A.  Low,  New  York 
City's  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tor, and  James  A.  Fitzpatrick,  the  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority. 

Representatives  of  business  organizations 
included  Charles  F.  Luce,  the  chairman  of 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Company;  Dorothy 
Gregg,  vice  president  of  the  Celanese  Cor- 
poration, and  Andrew  Craig,  an  Albany 
banker. 


AIRCRAFT  ILLEGALLY  CROSSING 
INTERNATIONAL  BORDER 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Government  has  given  little 
more  than  lipservice  to  the  problem  of 
aircraft  illegally  crossing  the  interna- 
tional border  into  Arizona.  Almost  daily 
crossings  are  made  by  aircraft  transport- 
ing illegal  narcotics  into  our  State  and 
this  constitutes  a  critical  threat  to  the 
security  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  and  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona. 
Recently,  Mr.  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  marshal  all 
possible  resources  to  handle  this  growing 
problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

House  Resolution  2003 
A  resolution  urging  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  marshal  all 
the  resources  at  their  command  to  prevent 
aircraft  Illegally  crossing  the  International 
border  Into  Arizona  and  to  take  Immediate 
measures  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  In- 
ternational border 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  given 
little  more  than  lip  service  and  has  shown  an 
Insufficient  commitment  toward  containing 
and  solving  the  problem  of  aircraft  Illegally 
crossing  the  International  border  into  Ari- 
zona; and 

Whereas,  Innumerable  successful  dally 
crossings  of  the  International  border  by  air- 
craft transporting  illegal  narcotics  present  a 
significant  and  pressing  problem  in  Arizona; 
and 

Whereas,  the  importation  of  such  large 
quantities  of  illegal  narcotics  by  air  is  an 
Immediate,  critical  and  ominous  threat  of 
the  .security  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  this 
nation  and  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona  in 
particular;  and 

Whereas,  the  situation  of  International 
political  and  social  unrest  in  many  coun- 
tries south  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  poses  a  threat  to  our  security;  and 

Whereas,  the  threat  of  aircraft  of  a  for- 
eign power  hostile  to  the  mterests  of  the 
United  States  crossing  the  international 
border  into  Arizona  Is  a  real  threat  to  na- 
tional defense  and  the  security  of  Arizona; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  hundreds 
of  miles  of  unguarded  border  on  Its  south- 
ern boundaries.  Therefore, 


Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Arizona : 

1.  That  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  request  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  marshal  all  the  resources  at  their 
command  to  prevent  Illegal  flights  of  air- 
craft across  the  Arizona  border  Into  the 
United  States. 

2.  That  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  request  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  Immediate  measures  to  ensure 
the  security  of  Its  International  border  as  an 
Intrinsic   component   of  national   defense. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 


TELEVISION  COMMERCIALS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  Christmas  holidays  last  year, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  more  tele- 
vision than  is  my  custom,  and  I  was 
impressed  at  how  many  commercials  ap- 
peared under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  struck  me  that 
the  enormous  bureaucracy  which  has 
been  amassed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment required  an  unusual  amount  of 
visual  and  auditory  explanation.  As  a 
result,  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  asked  him 
for  the  figures  on  how  much  the  Federal 
Government  spends  each  year  in  tele- 
vision commercials  and  how  much  was 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  pre- 
paring its  own  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  discovered  that  there 
is  no  one  place  where  this  information 
Is  available,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  compelled  to  question  each  of 
the  Federal  agencies  involved  before  it 
could  present  accurate  figures.  Con- 
sequently, I  have  only  recently  received 
the  Comptroller  General's  report.  It 
shows  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  an 
estimated  $199  milUon  was  spent  by  31 
agencies  in  television  production.  Of 
this  amount,  an  estimated  $53,287,700 
was  expended  for  in-house  advertising 
rather  than  for  work  done  by  private 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  without  getting  into  the 
merits  of  the  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing nearly  $200  million  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  to  explain  itself  to  the  taxpayer, 
I  should  like  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  competing 
with  private  industry  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $53  million  a  year — just  in 
the  television  area  alone.  And  I  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  the  work 
represented  by  the  $53  million  could  have 
been  performed  cheaper  and  better  by 
private  industry.  At  a  time  when  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  is  in 
desperate  need  of  support,  it  strikes  me 
that  here  is  one  place  where  the  Govern- 
ment could  lend  a  hand.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Federal  departments 
have  to  do  their  own  television  work 
when  it  could  be  done  better  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


SNUFFING  A  FLAME  OF  TRUTH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
some  days  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  destroyed  the  so-called 
Byrd  amendment  which  allowed  us  to 
buy  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  I  imagine  it 
made  many  Members  of  this  Senate 
happy,  but  I  think  they  will  live  to  see 
the  day  when  they  will  regret  ignoring 
the  real  plight  of  Rhodesia  which  is  an 
attempt  to  obtain  recognition  of  all  the 
people  living  there  and  their  government, 
and  outside  governments  never  help 
when  they  stick  their  meddling  hands  in. 
Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  observers  on  the  American 
scene  has  written  cogently  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SNtTTTING    A    FLAME    OF    TRUTH 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  House  and  Senate  voted  with  a  whoop 
and  a  holler  last  week  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
Amendment  on  Rhodesian  chrome.  An  exult- 
ant President  signed  the  bill  the  next  day. 
"This  puts  us  on  the  side  of  what's  right  and 
proper,"  he  said.  It  was  a  fatuous  remark, 
but  no  more  than  what  we  are  learning  to 
expect  from  Mr.  Carter. 

Until  It  was  snufl^ed  out  a  few  days  ago,  the 
Byrd  Amendment  was  the  one  bright  flame 
of  truth  in  a  murky  world  of  diplomatic 
falsehood.  As  such.  It  was  a  great  embarrass- 
ment. 

During  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Byrd  Amendment  provided  the  only  breath 
of  Integrity  in  the  U.N.'s  fetid  swamp.  The 
amendment  openly,  unapologetlcally,  with- 
out shame  or  subterfuge,  authorized  the  im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  chrome.  The  amend- 
ment was  In  palpable  violation  of  the  United 
Nation's  sanctions  against  trade  with 
Rhodesia.  So  long  as  it  remained  on  the 
books,  the  amendment  made  Uncle  Sam  a 
kind  of  pariah. 

With  this  Irritating  splinter  removed,  the 
United  States  may  again  be  as  deceitful,  as 
fillei  with  hypocrisy,  as  everybody  el^e.  And 
this  will  be  a  tremendous  relief.  For  the  past 
ten  years,  since  the  U.N.  Imposed  these  puni- 
tive sanctions,  none  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  U.N.  has  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  them.  Visitors  to  Salisbury  have  marveled 
at  the  evidence  of  worldwide  commerce. 
Every  maior  nation  of  the  world  has  violated 
the  sanctions  In  every  conceivable  way. 

Rhodesia  produces  the  finest  metallurgical 
chrome  in  the  world:  and  for  the  nast  ten 
years,  despite  the  U.N.  embargo,  Rhodesia 
has  sold  every  ton  that  could  be  mined.  The 
ore  hew  pone  to  Ru«T5la.  to  Ene-lan'l.  to  Ger- 
many, and  of  course  to  the  United  States. 
The  ore  will  continue  to  find  its  way  Into  the 
channels  of  steel  production  worldwide.  The 
only  difference,  now.  Is  that  the  cheating  will 
be  unanimous. 

Mr.  Carter,  maintaining  his  fatuity  record 
In  this  regard,  referred  the  other  day  to  the 
"lile^al"  regime  in  Rhodesia.  The  regime  at 
Salisbury  is  precisely  as  "illegal"  in  Its  origin, 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  Mr.  Carter's 
regime  In  Washington.  As  we  were  reminded 
to  the  Dolnt  of  saturation  throughout  1976, 
the  US.  came  into  being  by  menns  of  a  uni- 
lateral Declaration  of  Independence  from 
Great  Britain.  Our  forefathers  were  rebels, 
traitors,  revolutionaries.  And  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  It,  they  were  racists  also — 
dedicated  to  denying  the  black  slaves  the 
most  elementary  human  and  civil  rights. 
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In  the  name  of  conscience,  1 
history,    how    can    the    . 
inheritance  denounce  an 
glme"  In  Salisbury?  The  „ 
desla  Is  no  more  illegal  tlian 
ernment   born   of  revolution; 
more  oppressive  or  undemocra 
ens  of  other  regimes  that  are 
come  In  a  family  of  nations. 

The    whole    business    Is 
Carter  has  won  repeal  of  the 
ment.  His  next  step  will  be  to 
tiny  Rhodeslan  Information 
been  operating  modestly  in 
the  past  decade.  Not  a  single 
Is  to  be  permitted.  Root  and 
vestige   of  a   Rhodeslan 
stamped  out. 

This   is   the  scenario:    The 
offensive  government  of  Ian 
which  the  blacks  of  Rhodesia  .  _ 
the  highest  standards  of  healt  h 
and  personal  Income  in  south, 
to  be  toppled.  The  country  thei 
llvered  into  the  hands  of  power 
rorlsts,  Marxist  in  their  orientat 
set  up  a  one-party  dictatorship 
of  Zambia,  Mozambique  and 
tlve  blacks  will  have  no 

their  destiny;   they  will  be 

thev  are  now.  Most  of  the  whlt( 
Will  leave,  and  a  long  dark  nlgli  t 

In  that  dreary  prospect,  repeal 
Amendment  fits  perfectly.  In 
sentlally  dishonest  atmosohere,  _>., 
double  standard  of   Internatloi^l 
the  Byrd  Amendment  was  too 
Vive.  Let  it  go.  Asklne  the  U.N 
truth  Is  asking  too  much 
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Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President 
unanimous    consent    that    \ 
guished  Senator  from  Alaska 
ENS),  the  minority  whip,  be  p 
cosponsor  of  S.  79.  a  blU  whlc]  i 
store  the  enforceability  of 
contracts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICeI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 
troduced  this  legislation.  I 
a  number  of  expressions  of  ^ 
various  sources.  Officials  of 
panies  have  expressed  Intt.^ 
clause  contracts  as  a  possible 
reducing  the  cost  of  capital 
have  pointed  to  the  legal 
S.  79  with  the  legislation  «. 
the  freedom  to  own  and  hold 

In  addition  to  prevloxis  st 
former  Treasury  Secretary 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chal 
I  received  a  letter  last  fall 
Banking  Committee 
stating — 

Regarding    your    Interest 
which.  If  enacted,  would 
Oold  CUuse  Resolution.  I  «:ru 
no  objection  to  its  repeal  at  this  titne. 

more 
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In  an  effort  to  explain  „ 
operation  of  gold  clauses 
Library  of  Congress  to 
foreign  experience  in  financial 
ments.  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  «wax 
sent  that  a  paper  prepared 
the  Congressional  Research 
titled  "Foreign  Bond  Issues 
Gold  Clauses,"  be  printed  In 
at  the  conclusion  of  my 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 


remark; 
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consent  that  a  brief  bibliography  of 
statements  and  materials  on  this  topic 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional 

Research     Service.      Economics     Division, 

Washington.  D.C.) 

Foreign  Bond  Issttes  Containing  Oold 

Clauses 
In  response  to  your  Inquiry  of  October  1, 
1976,  on  the  subject  as  above,  we  have  lo- 
cated two  current  French  bond  issues  which 
contain  gold  clauses.  In  the  strict  sense, 
these  are  not  true  "gold  clauses"  since  they 
do  not  provide  for  payment  in  gold.  They 
could  more  appropriately  be  called  "gold  in- 
dexation clauses"  whereby  the  value  of  the 
security  fluctuates.  In  effect,  with  the  value 
of  gold  on  the  free  market. 

The  basic  particulars  of  the  two  bond  Is- 
sues are  as  follows ; 

1.  Four  and  one  half  percent  State  loan 
of  1973. — The  loan  was  authorized  in  prin- 
ciple by  section  2  of  Law  73-965  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  1973  (Journal  Offlclel  de  la  R6pub- 
llque  Prangalse  (J.O.),  October  17,  1973,  p. 
11179).  The  statute  also  established  a  maln- 
tenance-of-value  (MOV)  guaranty  based  on 
the  price  of  gold,  and  provided  for  the  ex- 
emption of  capital  gain  and  interest  on  the 
loan  from  income  taxes. 

The  detailed  provisions  applicable  to  the 
loan  were  promulgated  by  Decree  73-8C7 
(J.O.,  October  17,  1973,  p.  11186).  The  bond 
issue  floated  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tiring, by  conversion,  a  portion  of  an  earlier 
similar  loan  (SVJ  percent  state  loan  of  1958, 
J.O.,  June  14,  1958,  p.  6686)  which  was  called 
In  its  entirety  In  October  1973.  The  conver- 
sion provision  applied  only  to  those  1958 
bonds  that  were  not  redeemed  by  their  hold- 
ers for  cash  during  a  10-day  period  at  the 
end  of  October  1973. 

The  new  bonds,  drawing  interest  at  4V4 
percent  and  issued  for  a  term  of  34  years, 
were  exchanged  at  par  for  those  of  the  1958 
issue  in  denominations  of  100,  500.  1,000,  and 
10.000  francs,  issued,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  to  bearer  or  in  registered  form.  In- 
terest in  the  amount  of  4.50  francs  for  every 
100  francs  of  nominal  value  is  payable  an- 
nually on  June  1.  The  retirement  of  the  bond 
Issue  takes  place  through  annual  (June  1) 
redemptions  of  a  portion  of  the  issue  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  amortization  schedule.  The 
bonds  to  be  redeemed  each  year  are  drawn 
by  lot.  In  addition,  the  Government  may  call, 
beginning  with  June  1,  1983,  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  bonds  then  still  outstanding.  The 
bondholders,  on  the  other  hand,  may  use 
their  bonds  at  any  time  for  the  payment  of 
certain  taxes. 

The  redemption  value  for  any  of  the  above 
mentioned   transactions    (regular   amortiza- 
tion, accelerated  retirement,  or  use  for  pay- 
ment of  taxes)  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  gold  indexation  clause,  incorporated  in 
the  decree  (section  9).  The  Minister  of  the 
Economy  and  Finances  Is  charged  with  de- 
termining the  redemption  value  twice  a  year 
with  effect  on  June  1  and  December  i  for 
redemptions    taking    place    during    the    re- 
spective subsequent  six-month  period.  The 
redemption   value  is  equal  to  the  nominal 
value  multiplied  by  a  coefficient  which  equals 
the  average  price  of  the  20-franc  gold  piece 
(Napoleon  d'or)  on  the  Paris  free  gold  mar- 
ket during  the   100  bu^ness  days  Immedi- 
ately  preceding,   respectively.    May    15   and 
November  15,  divided  by  36  francs  (presum- 
ably the  value— in  "new  francs"  of  1960— of 
the  Napol^n  d'or  at  the  time  of  issue  of  the 
1958  series).  In  any  event,  the  redemption 
price  Is  not  lower  than  250  francs  for  each 
100  franco  nominal  value,  the  ap-^arent  re- 
demption value  of  the  1958  bonds  at  the  time 
of  the  October  1973  conversion. 

2.  Seven  percent  State  loan  of  1973.— The 
loan  was  Issuea  under  the  general  authoriza- 


tion of  section  25  of  the  Budget  law  of  1973 
(J.O.,  December  21.  1972.  p.  13222).  empow- 
ering the  Minister  of  the  Economy  and  Fi- 
nances to  Incur  bonded  indebtedness  to  cover 
the  budget  deficit  for  1973.  and  a  decree  of 
the  Minister  (73-46.  J.O..  January  11.  1973.  p. 
503)   providing  In  detail  for  the  bond  issue. 
The  MOV  guaranty  of  this  series  Is  not  tied 
directly  to  gold  but  instead  to  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  official  gold  content  of  the  franc 
and  that  of  the  unit  of  account  (U.A.)  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  latter 
equal  to  the  pre- 1971  devaluation  gold  con- 
tent  of   the   U.S.    dollar    (0.88867088    grams 
fine).  The  guaranty  becomes  effective  when 
this  ratio  as  It  exists  on  January  1  of  the 
year  in   which   the  transaction  involving  a 
bond  takes  place  has  lower  value  than  the 
same  ratio  as  it  existed  on  the  day  of  issue 
(January  16.  1973).  The  adjustment  coeffici- 
ent, applicable  to  both  the  redemption  value 
and  Interest  payments,  equals  the  result  ob- 
tained   by    dividing    the   day-of-lssue    ratio 
with  the  latest  January  1  ratio.  In  effect,  if 
the  gold   content  of  the  franc  decreases — 
everything  else  remaining  equal— the  adjust- 
ment coefficient  is  greater  than  1  and  the  re- 
demption value  in  current  francs  is  greater 
than  the  nominal  value. 

In  the  event  that  the  latest  January  1 
ratio  cannot  be  determined  for  any  of  five 
specific  reasons  listed  in  the  decree,  the  MOV 
coefficient  is  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  "gold  content"  of  the  franc  as  evidenced 
by  the  franc  price  of  a  1 -kilogram  gold  ingot 
on  the  Paris  free  gold  market.  The  actual  co- 
efficient is  equal  to  the  result  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  average  price  of  gold  during  the 
30  business  days  immediately  preceding  the 
1st  of  Janviary  of  the  year  in  which  the  bond 
transaction  takes  place  by  the  average  price 
of  gold  during  the  30  business  days  preceding 
January  1.  1973.  As  in  the  case  of  the  MOV 
guaranty  based  on  the  U.A. -based  ratio,  this 
secondary  guaranty  becomes  effective  only 
if  the  adjustment  coefficient  is  greater  than 
1.  Otherwise,  the  bonds  are  redeemed  or  the 
interest  is  paid  at  namlnal  value. 

The  issue  consists  of  non-callable  bonds. 
Issued  at  par  at  a  nominal  value  of  1,000 
franc,  falling  due  in  15  years,  and  bearing  7- 
percent  interest  payable  annually  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  No  interest  accrues  after  the  due  date 
of  January  16,  1988.  Income  from  these  bonds 
is  not  tax-exempt,  nor  may  they  be  used  by 
their  holders  for  payment  of  taxes. 

A  translation  of  the  two  decrees  is  In  prep- 
aration and  will  be  forwarded  to  your  office 
separately. 
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FPC  VICE  CHAIRMAN  WATT  TALKS 
sense  ABOUT  ENERGY 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14.  1977,  Mr.  James  G.  Watt.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, delivered  an  Important  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Paper  Institute  held  In  New  York  City. 

As  a  Federal  Power  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Watt  is  down  In  the  trenches,  so  to 
speak,  in  this  Nation's  battle  with  energy 
shortages.  But  he  is  no  defender  of  the 
disastrous  energy  policies  that  have 
caused  these  shortages.  He  understands 
that  not  until  we  have  returned  to  the 
marketplace  and  deregulated  the  price 
of  new  natural  gas,  for  example,  will  the 
problem  of  the  natural  gas  shortage  be 
resolved. 

The  allocation  of  our  resources,  he 
rightly  insists,  should  be  based  on  volun- 
tarism,   private     Initiative,     individual 
choice,  and  freedom  in  the  marketplace 
He  concludes : 

The  keystone  of  any  realistic  National 
Energy  policy  must  be  the  return  to  the 
free  market  system. 

Mr.  President,  had  Government  lead- 
ers allowed  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
work,  instead  of  Imposing  unnecessary 
and  harmful  regulations,  many  of  our 
current  energy  difficulties  would  have 
been  avoided.  Commissioner  Watt  has 
provided  the  chart  and  the  compass  that 
wUl  lead  this  Nation  out  of  the  morass 
of  controls  that  now  clog  our  system  I 
would  hke  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  understanding 
and  insight,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PoLrrics  or  Energy  Supply  and 
Demand 
(Excerpts   from    Remarks    made    by   James 
G.   Watt.    Vice   Chairman,    Federal    Power 
Commission,   before   the   American   Paper 
Institute,    Inc..    in    New   York    City    New 
York,  on  March  14.  1977) 
The    number    one    domestic    problem    In 
America  can  be  summarized  in  a  single  word 
energy.  The  Nation  and  its  leaders  have  been 
embroiled    in    political    battles    for    several 
years  as   we   have   attempted   to  develop   a 
meaningful  National  energy  policy.  So  far,  we 
have  failed  in  this  attempt,  and  the  costs  of 
our  failure  have  been  staggering  in  terms  of 
inflation,    unemployment,    economic    reces- 
sion, political  conflict,  and  most  damaging  of 
all  an  uncertain  future. 

«J„!''''5°*.''^  ^^^  general  subject  from  my 
point  of  view  as  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sioner. Our  Commission  has  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  energy  situation.  We  do 

?o^^.?'ir*'''  ?'"'*  *  """""K  '■°'e  »n  ultimately 
fonnulating  the  Nation's  energy  policy 

ern^'-n"?*"!.  ^''?"  ""^  *''*""ey  'waders,  Gov- 
rn^^  f"**  private,  have  been  warning  that 
«^f,f  I"*'  Shortages  would  restrict  the 
fcMnn\fl^"r  *«»'»o'»y  and  that  immediate 
D^o^L^'**'*':?  i"  ^  **^«"  t°  accelerate  ex- 
sou^cif  ^f^^n  '••''^lopment  of  our  domestic 
fSr5  °\^'^-  *=°*'  "**  uranium.  They 
K^win.V°^'L*^**  '^^  ^''^^  t°  "duce  the 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  oU.  With  the 
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exception  of  a  very  small  population,  those 
warnings  were  not  given  serious  attention. 
In  fact,  the  Nation's  leadership  charted  a  po- 
litical course  that  stimulated  foreign  oil  im- 
ports and  brought  about  Federally  con- 
trolled, artificially  low  prices  for  natural  gas 
that  encouraged  the  wasteful  consumption 
of  this  premium  fuel.  That  same  leadership 
brought  about  a  political  environment  that 
thwarted  the  efforts  to  develop  our  coal  re- 
serves, limited  nuclear  energy  development, 
and  in  general  discouraged  the  conservation 
of  energy.  The  theme  in  those  years  was 
cheap  energy  with  little  regard  for  the  fu- 
ture. Today,  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  which 
has  grown  from  the  seeds  of  neglect,  poor 
Judgment  and  a  disregard  for  proper  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resource  base. 

This  summary  of  the  past  and  where  we 
now  are  is  not  easy  for  me  to  present.  I  have 
traditionally  been  an  optimist — one  who 
pumps  "sunshine"  and  Joy.  And.  yet.  in  be- 
ing realistic  about  the  National  energy  scene, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  not  a  glowing  re- 
port to  be  given.  For  my  entire  professional 
career.  I  have  been  an  advocate  and  a  de- 
fender of  the  private  enterprise  system.  I 
have  been  a  spokesman  for  voluntarism,  pri- 
vate initiative  and  individual  choice  as  well 
as  freedom  In  the  marketplace  to  determine 
the  allocation  of  our  resources. 

Today  I  am  going  to  present  concepts  and 
use  terminology  that  Just  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  anathema  to  me  and  to 
many  in  this  room.  But  the  times  have 
changed  and  through  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment leadership  to  allow  voluntarism  and 
the  free  market  forces  to  work,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  desperate  situation  that  is  going 
to  require  some  unusually  harsh  courses  of 
action. 

We  can  look  to  mandatory  allocation  of 
natural  gas  supplies,  mandatory  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  and  increased  taxes  on  the 
use  of  energy.  We  will  need  to  aggressively 
expand  energy  research  and  development 
programs;  adopt  a  realistic  coal  use  program- 
conduct  our  foreign  affairs  in  accordance 
with  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil;  and  ac- 
celerate development  of  nuclear  energy. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  we  look  briefly 
at  a  few  statistics  which  show  the  relative 
use  of  our  various  sources  of  energy.  Petro- 
leum makes  up  46  percent  of  our  energy 
base  (40-50  percent  foreign  Imports.)  Nat- 
ural gas  Is  contributing  over  28  percent  of 
the  energy  consumed  in  America.  Coal  con- 
tributes almost  20  percent,  nuclear  power 
over  two  percent  and  hydro  power,  about 
four  percent. 

The  paper  industry  Is  the  fourth  largest 
industrial  consumer  of  energy  in  America. 
It  Is  the  number  one  industrial  user  of  fuel 
oil.  Those  figures,  as  prepared  by  your  API, 
are  quite  revealing.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  45  percent  of  the  energy  used  by  the 
paper  Industry  comes  from  waste  products. 
That  Is  great!  Yet,  much  more  of  the  energy 
needed  hopefully  will  come  from  waste  prod- 
ucts and  conservation  so  that  you  can  reduce 
your  dependency  upon  costly  fossil  fuels. 

Narrowing  our  focus  further,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  look  at  natural  gas  uses.  There  we 
see  that  approximately  16  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  Is  used  for  electric  generation. 
Thirty-seven  percent  is  used  for  household 
and  commercial  purposes,  with  industry 
using  about  45  percent  of  the  natural  gas 
flowing  in  America  today. 

We  have  come  through  one  of  the  harshest 
winters  on  record.  We  stretched  the  capacity 
of  our  natural  gas  facilities  and  limped 
through  this  winter  with  tremendous  costs 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  people.  The  hard- 
ships brought  about  by  the  cold  winter  were 
complicated  by  two  factors.  Number  one,  we 
did  not  have  the  transportation  facilities  to 
deliver  sufficient  quantities  of  natural  gas. 
And  number  two,  we  did  not  have  enough 


natural  gas  to  meet  needs  In  those  areas  hit 
by  the  cold,  harsh  winter  weather. 

Why  did  we  not  have  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  delivery  of  the  needed  natural  gas? 
The  answer  to  that  is  simple.  We  could  not 
afford  to  build  the  capacity  to  deliver  gas  in 
the  qviantities  that  would  have  been  needed 
in  January  and  February.  It  would  not  be 
economically  advisable  to  commit  such  huge 
sums  of  capital  to  buUd  facilities  which 
would  lay  idle  as  excess  capacity  during 
almost  99  years  out  of  100.  No  one  proposes 
that  we  build  transportation  facilities  to 
meet  the  harshest  one  winter  in  a  hundred. 
The  second  cause  of  the  suffering  we  ex- 
perienced during  this  cold  winter  can  be 
addressed,  and  indeed  must  be  addressed,  and 
that  relates  to  the  supply  of  natural  gas. 
For  many  years  the  Federal  policies  encour- 
aged the  expanded  use  of  natural  gas  for  less 
than  efficient  purposes.  As  a  result,  in  1968. 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  consumed 
more  natural  gas  than  we  added  to  our  re- 
serves. Every  year  since  then  we  have  con- 
sumed more  gas  than  we  have  found  in  the 
48  contiguous  States.  The  result  has  been  a 
development  of  two  markets.  A  Federally 
regulated  and  controlled  Interstate  market 
and  the  non-controlled,  free  Intrastate 
market. 

Today,  gas  in  the  Texas  Intrastate  market 
is  selling  for  about  $2.00.  In  the  interstate 
market  56  percent  of  the  gas  flows  at  29 "^ 
cents,  with  new  gas  being  sold  at  $1.44.  TbaX 
disparity  has  forced  the  private  sector  to 
Invest  its  money  In  the  intrastate  market  so 
that  they  can  get  the  better  return  on  their 
dollar. 

The  answer  to  this  aspect  of  our  energy 
problem  is  very  simple.  We  must  return  to 
the  marketplace  and  deregulate  the  price  of 
new  natural  gas. 

We  were  able  to  get  through  the  cold, 
harsh,  hostile  winter  of  1977  because  of 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  always  thrilling  to  me 
to  see  how  the  people  of  this  Country 
rally  when  there  is  a  legitimate,  serious 
crisis  at  hand.  The  voluntary  measures 
taken  by  the  consuming  public  to  con- 
serve natural  gas  was  tremendously  impor 
tant  to  our  success.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
producers  and  the  pipelines,  both  interstate 
and  intrastate,  pulled  together  in  a  remark- 
able way.  They  were  able  to  deliver  slgnlfl- 
cant  quantities  of  gas  to  those  areas  which 
were  hit  so  hard.  It  is  also  necessary  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Country  of  Canada  for  their 
sale  to  the  United  States  of  additional  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas.  The  voluntary  efforts 
of  the  business  community  and  the  people 
of  this  Country  bailed  us  out  again.  It  is 
Indeed  a  remarkable  characteristic  and  ca- 
pability of  this  Nation. 

In  evaluatmg  the  aftermath  of  this  harsh 
winter,  it  appears  to  me  that  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  price  of  natural  gas  and  its  sale 
in  Interstate  commerce  has  been  necessarily 
so  substantially  altered  by  the  Commission's 
efforts  to  get  through  the  crises  of  this  win- 
ter, that  we  can  never  go  back  to  the  "old" 
way — that  is,  the  way  of  operating  prior  to 
January  1977.  It  is  necessary  for  Congress 
to  bring  about  a  substantial  overhaul  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938.  Some  of  us  have 
been  advocating  that  it  be  significantly 
amended.  The  President  is  now  proposing  a 
reorganization  of  the  entire  Federal  energy 
family  along  the  very  similar  Unes  that 
President  Ford  Eisked  the  previous  Congress 
to  consider.  In  addition.  President  Carter 
will  soon  send  his  National  Energy  Policy 
to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

Unfortunately,  the  needed  National  energy 
policy  has  been  trapped  in  the  politics  of 
Washington  for  a  good  number  of  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  cold  winter,  I  believe  Congress 
will  have  their  attention  focused  again  on 
the  need  of  a  realistic  National  energy  pol- 
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ley.  I  am  hopeful,  as  I  knon' 
President  Carter's  program  tc 
about  April  20  will  receive 
tlon.  I,  of  course,  do  not 
dent  Carter  Is  going  to 
can  speculate.  If  It  Is  a 
will  be  controversial  on  the 
Jected  to  a  lot  of  flack  by 
nearsighted  and   unwilling 
the  necessary  adjustments 
rlflces.  But  sacrlflces  will  neec 
we  are  going  to  have  a  stroni 
tem  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  believe  the  keystone  of 
National  Energy  policy  must 
to  the  free  market  system  I 
the  key  to  any  successful  , 
confident  that  most  of  you 
share  that  view,  thus  I  am  not 
on  It  any  further. 

Because  of  the  politics  of 
deregulation  will  probably 
and  foremost  element  of  the  . 
gram.   For   political   purposes 
ably    make    conservation    the 
Issue.  No  one  can  be  against 
tlon  of  energy.  However,  If  the 
be  realistic,  there  must  be  p 
given  to  programs  needed  to 
addition  of  new  sources  of 
the  conservation  of  existing 

We    can    expect    mandatory 
requirements. 

As  I   have   indicated   earlier 
marks,  the  phrase  "mandator] 
to  my  philosophical  backgroui  id 
who  believe  as  I  do,  must  be 
to  adjust  to  the  changing 
have  already,  as  a  Nation  adopted 
datory  conservation  measures 

With  regard  to  another  c 
me  talk  about  mandatory 
phrase  Is  one  that  I  personally 
to  for   many   years.   Since   sei 
year  and  a  half  at  the  Federal 
mission,  I've   heard   the  la\t 
debate  about  the  authority  _, 
Power  Commission  to  allocate 
gas  resources  to  the  different 
Country  and  for  different 

I  have  agreed  with  all  of  ... 
told  how  offensive  It  Is  for  the 
to   allocate   resources.    I   have 
who  have  challenged  the  legal 
entitles   such    as   the   Federal 
mission  to  order  allocation.  Bu 
realistic  enough  to  look  at  the 
and  have  recognized  that  the 
Commission  for  some  period  of  - 
allocating  natural  gas  resources 
voting  for  the  allocation  of 

sources  between  and  among 

lines  and  competing  purposes.  I 
cases  will  be  taken  to  Court. 

courts  will  find  as  I  have 

or  rationale,  that  the   Natural 
1938  did  contemplate  that  . 
conditions  the  Federal  Power  _, 
allocate   directly  or   indirectly 
I   suggest   that   President 
will  recommend  further 
ties   for   his   proposed    new   •.-_, 
Energ>-  and  I  suspect  that  withoijt 
question  Congress  will  approve 
tlon  authority. 

The  argument  should  then  be 
not  allow  the  allocation  of  our  i 
to  be  made  in  the  free  market? 
cated  for  many  years  that  thai 
best  place  for  allocation  of  any 
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matic  that  adjustment  might  be.  Thus,  I 
think  It  is  likely  that  the  political  leadership 
will  opt  for  an  imperfect,  artificial  regulation 
and  allocation  of  our  resources  in  an  effort 
to  define  and  limit  the  traumatic  Impacts 
that  might  result  even  though  it  Is  recog- 
nized that  it  will  result  in  an  artificial, 
arbitrary  and  not  fully  adequate  solution  to 
our  needs. 

The  challenge  that  we  are  facing  is  to  de- 
velop policies  which  will  endure  in  the  long 
run.  That  is  difficult  because  It  requires  sac- 
rifices In  the  short  run.  The  test  is  whether 
our  political  leadership  will  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price  in  the  immediate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  future.  Fortunately,  the  founding 
fathers  of  America  and  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  leadership  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice and  pay  a  price  so  that  we  might  live 
in  a  land  of  freedom  and  a  land  of  abundant 
supply.  I  am  hopeful  that  future  generations 
can  look  back  to  1977  and  say  that  the  polit- 
ical leadership  was  unselfish  and  was  willing 
to  make  personal  sacrifices,  both  political 
and  real,  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  our 
future.  That's  the  test  that  Is  before  America. 
That  is  the  test  that  will  resolve  the  supply 
and  the  demand  of  energy  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  few  months  ago  I  took  a  careful  look  at 
my  life  and  realized  I  had  not  done  my 
share  of  putting  something  back  Into  Amer- 
ica for  what  I  had  taken  out.  My  life  had 
been  easy.  I've  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
a  warm  place  to  sleep. 

And  to  America  I  say,  thank  you.  But  for 
a  "thank  you",  to  mean  anything,  it  must 
have  a  backbone.  So  I'm  backing  up  my 
"thank  you"  with  an  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Some  people  may  think 
that  unnecessary.  I  don't!  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  small  token  of  putting  something  back 
into  America. 

If  I  can't  give  my  country  a  few  years  of 
my  life,  I  don't  deserve  to  stand  before  you 
today  and  call  myself  an  American.  I  take 
great  pride  In  being  an  American;  something 
I  will  never  treat  lightly. 

During  my  Army  career  I  will  strive  to 
better  myself  as  an  American  Soldier  and 
be  prepared  to  defend  and  give  my  life  for 
my  country  so  those  that  follow  may  en- 
Joy  the  same  freedoms  that  were  bestowed 
upon  me. 


BIG  SKY  BASKETBALL 
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PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  MICHAEL  D 
PUTNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  aU 
too  often  many  are  inclined  to  be  un- 
justly critical  of  the  "younger  genera- 
tion." Recently,  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Leader,  Lexington,  S.C,  entitled.  "To 
America  I  Say.  Thank  You."  Pfc.  Michael 
D.  Putnam.  Company  B.  10th  Battalion. 
2d  Basic  Combat  Training  Brigade.  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.  made  these  remarks  at  his 
unit's  graduation.  The  remarks  of  this 
young  soldier  so  impressed  me,  I  wish  to 
share  them  with  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lexington  (S.C.)  Leader 

Mar.  16.  1977] 
"To  America  I  Say.  Thank  You" 
(EorroR's   Note:    The   following   was   pre- 
sented by  a  trainee,  PFC  Michael  D.  Putnam, 
Co.  B,  10th  Bn.,  2nd  Basic  Combat  Training 
Brigade  during  his  unit's  graduation.) 

It  wasn't  too  many  years  ago  that  I  sat  in 
front  of  my  television  set  and  watched  the 
Vietnam  conflict  unfold  before  my  eyes.  I 
saw  the  miserable  conditions  that  the  Amer- 
ican Soldier  had  to  endure.  And  I  asked  my- 
self, what  kind  of  man  Is  willing  to  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war 
In  swamps  and  Jungles? 

There's  but  one  kind  of  man  who  has 
done  that  through  the  ages:  The  American 
Soldier.  No  man  wants  to  leave  his  home  to 
fight.  But  a  man,  if  he  is  truly  a  man,  will 
do  what  he  knows  is  right  in  his  heart.  The 
American  Soldier  has  always  done  what  he 
must  do,  not  Just  what  he  would  like  to 
do.  Through  these  sacrifices  America  has 
climbed  to  its  pinnacle  of  greatness. 

I'm  proud  to  say  that  we  have  been  given 
freedoms  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  And  we  got  those  free- 
doms from  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  our 
forefathers  who  weren't  afraid  to  fight  for 
and  possibly  die  for  something  they  believed 
in. 

To  me,  the  key  idea  Is  that  my  freedoms 
were  given  to  me.  I  haven't  earned  a  thing! 
Someone  else  earned  them  for  me.  A  man  can 
only  take  so  much  before  he  must  put  some- 
thing back. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
marked  a  very  high  spot  for  Idahoans 
and  college  basketball.  March  17  was 
the  second  round  of  regional  play  in  the 
NCAA  basketball  tournament  and  Big 
Sky  Conference  champion  Idaho  State 
faced  traditional  basketball  power  UCLA. 
When  the  last  buzzer  sounded  that  night, 
what  many  sportswriters  called  the  up- 
set of  the  year  was  complete.  A  superbly 
prepared  Idaho  State  team  had  beaten 
the  heavy  favorite  UCLA  by  the  score  of 
76  to  75. 

Despite  the  fact  that  ISU  was  over- 
looked by  almost  everyone  all  year,  they 
had  compiled  an  outstanding  24  and  4 
record  and  had  won  the  tough  Big  Sky 
Conference  tournament.  All  of  Idaho  can 
be  proud  of  the  play  of  Idaho  State, 
which  was  led  by  a  young  man  from  the 
small  town  of  Aberdeen  named  Steve 
Hayes. 

The  Idaho  Statesman  has  recognized 
this  proud  moment  in  Idaho  sporting 
history  with  its  editorial  "Idaho  State's 
Finest  Hour."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Mar.  19, 19771 

Idaho  State's  Finest  Hour 
No  team  had  defeated  UCLA  In  a  Western 
Regional  NCAA  Tournament  in  11  years— 
until  Idaho  State  University  did  It  Thurs- 
day In  a  heart-stopping  game,  the  upset  of 
the  year  in  college  basketball. 

The  result  was  not  so  surprising  to  Idaho 
State's  followers  as  to  the  Bruins  and  the 
national  media.  Idaho  State,  after  all,  had  a 
fine  25-4  record  and  bad  lost  only  one  game 
since  Dec.  11. 

This  victory  was  no  fluke.  Had  Idaho  State 
not  been  forced  to  send  two  starters  to  the 
bench  in  foul  trouble  in  the  first  half,  UCLA 
might  not  have  led  at  halftlme. 

UCLA  had  won  the  Western  Regional  Tour- 
nament 10  consecutive  times  and  won  the 
national  tournament  eight  of  those  10  years. 
Idaho  State  wasn't  Just  playing  a  fine  bas- 
ketball team  loaded  with  individual  talent; 
It  was  tangling  with  a  dynasty. 

A  skinny  kid  out  of  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  and 
a  bunch  of  players  unknown  to  the  national 
sportswriters  took  command  in  the  second 
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half  and  built  an  eight-point  lead  with  two 
minutes  to  play. 

it  seemed  that  everything  UCLA  threw 
up  in  the  final  two  minutes  went  in  and  the 
pressure  bothered  the  Bengals.  But  Idaho 
State  never  lost  its  composure.  The  Beagals 
dropped  In  nine  of  10  free  throws  in  the 
pressure-packed  final  minutes  Including  four 
In  a  row  by  a  freshman. 

The  entire  state  of  Idaho  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  Idaho  State  team  and  Its  coach, 
and  the  spirit  and  tenaciousness  they 
showed. 

Coach  Jim  Killingsworth  pointed  out  that 
the  national  media  tend  to  underestimate 
the  Big  Sky  Conference.  While  other  teams 
with  less  impressive  won-lost  figures  made  It 
Into  the  national  rankings,  the  Bengals  went 
almost  unnoticed. 

Part  of  the  magic  of  college  basketball  is 
that  teams  from  smaller  schools  can  chal- 
lenge the  better-known  powers.  Montana, 
the  Big  Sky  champion  team  of  two  years 
ago,  took  UCLA  down  to  the  wire  before 
bowing  by  three  points. 

Idaho  State  had  been  to  the  NCAA  bas- 
ketball tournament  nine  times  before,  eight 
times  from  the  old  Rocky  Mountain  Con- 
ference. Twice,  in  1954  and  1959,  the  Bengals 
finished  third  in  the  West.  Going  into  Thurs- 
day's game,  Idaho  State  had  a  7-10  record  In 
NCAA  play. 

This  is  the  best  showing  In  history  by  an 
Idaho  college  basketball  team,  except  for 
College  of  Southern  Idaho's  Junior  college 
championship  teams.  It  is  also  the  best  in  an 
NCAA  tournament  for  a  Big  Sky  team. 

Idaho  hats  are  off  to  the  fine  Idaho  State 
team  and  its  coach.  They  have  proven  that 
they  deserve  to  be  in  the  regional  champion- 
ship game,  that  they  can  play  with  the  best 
teams  in  the  nation.  A  lot  of  Idahoans  will 
be  cheering  for  them  today  against  Nevada 
Las  Vegas. 


PERMANENT  TAX  CUTS  NEEDED 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  Senate  will  begin  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  3477,  the  so-called 
Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of 
1977.  I  believe  this  legislation,  particu- 
larly its  provision  for  $50  tax  rebates,  is 
ineffective,  inequitable,  and  insulting, 
and  one  of  the  most  expensive  April 
Fool's  jokes  ever  played  on  American 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  that  a  permanent,  across-the- 
board  tax  rate  reduction  for  all  workers 
is  the  best  way  to  stimulate  long-term 
economic  growth.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  a  substantial  bodv  of  eco- 
nomic experts  agree  with  me  that  tem- 
porary tax  rebates  are  not  as  effective 
as  permanent  tax  reduction  in  providing 
long-term  economic  expansion. 

A  10-percent  reduction  in  all  tax  rates 
would  expand  the  economy  faster,  create 
more  jobs,  and  result  in  a  smaller  deficit 
than  the  $50  rebate  program,  and  I  in- 
tend to  offer  this  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  consider  this  proposal,  re- 
ject the  tax  rebate  proposal,  and  enact 
instead  permanent  tax  reductions  for 
all  workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four  ar- 
ticles regarding  permanent  tax  reduc- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  26,  1977] 
Key  Senators  Delay  Carter's  Tax  Jobs  Bills 
(By  John  H.  Averill  and  Paul  Stelger) 
Washington. — Key  Senate  Democrats  have 
begun  dragging  their  feet  on  President  Car- 
ter's tax  rebate  program  and  other  economic 
stimulus  measures,  partly  out  of  concern  over 
iufiatlon  and  pa*tly  because  of  resentment 
over  Carter  s  opposition  to  major  water  proj- 
ects. 

As  a  result,  final  congressional  action  on 
the  tax  rebate  and  on  related  Jobs  and  pub- 
lic works  spending  almost  certainly  will  be 
delayed  until  after  Congress'  April  8-15, 
Easter  recess. 

Consequently,  even  If  the  Senate  ultimate- 
ly approves  the  Carter  package,  rebate  checks 
may  be  delayed  until  June — a  month  later 
than  Carter  wants  them  to  go  out. 

As  of  now,  Senate  Majority  Whip  Alan 
Cranston  (D-Callf.)  said  Friday,  he  can 
count  enough  votes  to  win  passage  of  the 
$50-a-person  tax  rebate,  but  Republican  sen- 
ators are  mobilizing  to  exploit  Democratic 
dissension  and  defeat  it. 

"It's  a  horse  race,"  Sen.  William  V.  Roth, 
Jr.  (R-Del.),  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, said  In  an  interview  "The  more  time 
that  has  passed,  the  less  support  the  rebate 
has  had." 

Roth  and  his  GOP  colleagues  are  pushing 
for  a  permanent  10  percent  tax  cut  for  In- 
dividuals as  a  substitute  for  the  rebate.  They 
contended  that  such  a  move  would  do  more 
to  stimulate  employment,  production  and 
investment  than  the  Carter  plan  for  a  one- 
time payment  to  households  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  less  than  $30,000  a  year. 

Chances  are  con<!ldered  slim  that  the  Re- 
publicans, outnumbered  62  to  38  in  the  Sen- 
ate, could  obtain  a  majority  for  their  pro- 
posal. But  by  Joining  with  disaffected  Demo- 
crats, they  could  muster  enough  votes  to 
defeat  the  rebate  measure. 

In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  bill 
squeaked  by  on  a  9-8  vote,  with  several 
Democrats  voting  for  it  only  after  last-min- 
ute calls  from  Carter  and  a  repeit  appearance 
before  the  committee  by  his  chief  economic 
adviser,  Charles  L.  Schultze. 

At  least  one  of  those  Democrats,  Sen.  Floyd 
K.  Haskell  of  Colorado,  already  has  said  that 
he  will  vote  against  the  measure  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Like  many  other  liberals,  Haskell  fears  the 
"rebate  may  raise  anxiety  about  inflation 
without  doing  much  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, and  he  dislikes  a  provision  in  the  tax 
measure  that  would  Increase  to  12  percent 
from  the  current  10  percent  the  tax  credit 
given  to  businesses  for  investment  In  capital 
equipment. 

In  addition,  although  Haskell  has  not  men- 
tioned this  In  connection  with  the  tax  bill, 
his  state  is  one  In  which  Carter  wants  to 
kill  a  water  project. 

So  is  Louisiana,  the  state  of  the  Finance 
Committee  chairman.  Democrat  Ru=sell  B. 
Long.  Long  has  not  been  shy  about  recording 
his  displeasure  at  Carter's  stance  on  dams 
and  other  water  projects.  Delay  on  the  tax 
measure.  Long  said  recently,  would  give  the 
President  time  for  "thouglitful  reconsidera- 
tion" of  the  projects. 

Long's  committee,  which  completed  work 
Tuesday  on  the  tax  rebate  package,  is  not 
expected  to  file  its  report  with  the  full  Sen- 
ate until  Monday.  Debate  on  the  measure  is 
not  scheduled  to  begin  until  late  In  the  week 
and  certainly  will  carry  over  until  the  first 
week  in  April. 

Unless  the  Senate  approves  the  tax  pack- 
age before  it  recesses — a  problematical 
prospect,  given  the  number  and  variety  of 
amendments  expected  to  be  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor — the  Treasury  will  not  be  able 
to  mall  the  bulk  of  the  rebate  checks  before 
June,  a  Treasury  ofliiclal  said. 


Even  after  Senate  passage,  the  blU  would 
have  to  go  to  a  House-Senate  conference  to 
iron  cut  differences  between  the  separate 
versions  of  the  measure.  But  the  Treasury  Is 
prepared  to  start  the  check-writing  process 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  approves  the  rebate. 

Another  key  Democratic  senator  whose 
state  has  water  projects  on  Carters'  list  of  30 
to  be  halted  unless  persuasive  arguments 
can  be  mounted  in  their  defense.  Is  John  L. 
McClellan  of  Arkansas. 

McClellan  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  At  his  suggestion 
this  week,  the  committee  decided  not  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  floor  a  $19.8  billion  meas- 
ure funding  public  works,  Job  programs  and 
antirecession  aid  to  the  states.  Carter  has 
requested  this  spending  as  part  of  his  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(D-W.  Va.)  said  In  an  interview  that  he  had 
originally  planned  to  begin  Senate  debate 
Friday  on  the  appropriations  measure  but 
had  agreed  to  a  postponement  at  McClellan's 
request. 

Now,  Byrd  said,  "I'll  wait  until  I  hear  from 
Sen.  McClellan  and  he  tells  me  he  Is  ready 
to  take  it  up." 

McClellan  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. But  a  committee  aide  said  that  the 
senator  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
here  concerned  that  the  measure  might  add 
to  inflation  and  wanted  to  wait  for  later  price 
and  employment  statistics.  In  addition,  he 
said,  authorization  bills  spelling  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds  were  to  be  spent 
had  not  been  passed. 

There  was  no  mention  of  concern  over 
water  projects,  the  committee  aide  said. 

(From  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  19.  1977] 

The  Tax-Cxtt  Fight 

(By  Robert  W.  Merry) 

The  Carter  Administration  wants  to  give 
you  $50  this  year  in  the  form  of  a  tax  rebate 
to  help  stimulate  the  economy.  The  House 
of  Representatives  wants  to  give  you  the  $50 
only  if  you  make  $25,000  or  less,  and  then 
phase  it  out  so  if  you  make  $30,000  or  more 
you  won't  get  anything.  Either  way,  Dela- 
ware's Republican  Sen.  William  Roth  thinks 
it's  a  bit  paltry,  as  he  made  clear  the  other 
day  when  the  Carter  Administration's  eco- 
nomic big  three  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Peering  down  at  Treasury  Secretary 
Michael  Blumenthal,  Budget  Director  Bert 
Lance,  and  Charles  Schultze,  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Roth 
said:  "What  bothers  me  is  that  this  $50  re- 
bate really  creates  no  incentive  for  any  mid- 
dle-class family  to  put  a  down  payment  on  a 
house,  or  a  car,  or  a  refrigerator,  or  even  a 
TV  set.  What's  needed  is  a  permanent  tax 
cut  across  the  board.  Help  the  lower  end  of 
the  economic  ladder,  yes,  but  you  also  have 
to  lower  taxes  for  the  upper  brackets.  That's 
where  the  productivity  is,  that's  where  the 
capital  formation  will  come." 

ENOUGH    LOYALTY 

Roth's  admonition  actually  addresses  two 
major  issues  surrounding  the  proposed  re- 
bate, which  is  the  main  element  in  Carter's 
$13.8  billion  tax-reduction  package.  One  issue 
is  whether  the  economy  needs  a  permanent 
tax  cut  rather  than  the  proposed  one-shot 
rebate.  The  other  Is  whether  the  tax  cuts 
should  be  concentrated  at  the  lower  rungs 
or  made  all  the  way  up  the  economic  ladder. 

While  few  congressmen — even  Democrats — 
appear  enthusiastic  about  the  rebate,  the 
new  Democratic  Administration  apparently 
commands  enough  party  loyalty  In  Congress 
to  get  its  way  on  that  issue.  But  it's  close. 
When  the  issue  came  up  in  the  House  last 
week,  a  Republican  effort  to  substitute  ft 
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WHY    DO    PEOPLE 

Republicans,    meanwhile 
party    of    "fiscal     respon.«lblll^y 
budgets.  The  result,  says  New 
lican  Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  is  tha 
have  ended  up  being  the  tax 
Democratic  programs,  an 
position. 

For  nearly  five  years  Kemp 

ing  for  tax  policies  that  

in  supply  rather  than  demand, 
to  the  battle  an  enthusiasm  h« 
to  gridiron  battles  when  he 
ball    quarterback.    "The 
dom."  says  Kemp,  "is  that  th 
limited  source  of  tax  revenue 
that   people   produce   because 
buy.  Well,  people  produce  not 
people  buy,  but  also  for  aftei 
after-tax  profit,  after-tax 

Tax  away  those  rewards,  . 
you  will  stifle  productivity — ... 
Is  exactly  what  has  happened 
solution — remove  the  tax 
store  the  rewards  of 
ter    to    that    egalitarian    spirit 
which  looks  askance  at  tax 
ness  and  the  affluent.  The 
clear  when  it  cut  off  the 
at  $30,000;  it  also  knocked  out 
posed    investment   tax   credit 
Stimulating    demand    remains 
congressional  strategy. 

Still  Kemp  continues  to 
side  proposals,  reminding  his 
there  is  a  recent  precedent- 
revenue  policies  of  the  early 
that     the     Kennedy-sponsored 
board    tax    cuts    in    1964    were 
result  in  a  six-year  Federal 
lion,  but  that  Increased  ^ 
created  a  six-year  revenue 
lion.  That  could  happen  aeal 

Although    Kemp    acknowledge; 
point  of  view  Is  a  minority  of 
Congress,  he  says  he  has  ^_. 
feel  a  little  bad  about  things 
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quickly  as  I  would  like,"  he  says.  "I  take 
solace  in  realizing  we're  bucking  30  years  of 
prevailing  economic  thinking.  You  don't  win 
against  those  odds  overnight." 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  23,  1977] 

Tax  Rebate:    A   Small   Plum   of  Docbtttjl 
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(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  "let's  vote  this  one  for  Jimmy  Carter" 
spirit  m  which  the  $50  rebate  is  being 
pushed  through  Congress  is  no  harbinger  of 
confidence  In  the  administration's  economic 
strategy. 

While  the  anxiety  to  back  Carter  on  his 
first  major  proposal  Is  holding  Senate  Dem- 
ocrats in  line,  many  now  doubt  the  efficacy 
and  timeliness  of  the  rebate.  Some  members 
fear  the  small  plum  will  swell  the  public's 
hostility  toward  their  pay  raise.  Constitu- 
ents already  make  visits  home  less  pleasant 
by  saying,  "You  gave  us  $50  and  took  $13,000 
for  yovirselves." 

The  case  for  the  rebate  has  not  been  Im- 
proved by  the  revival  of  Inflation.  President 
Carter  and  articulate  associates  like  Charles 
Schultze  and  Bert  Lance  have  been  saying 
this  was  "the  only  feasible  way"  to  get  quick 
stimulus.  The  worry  now  is  that  a  pep  pill 
face  the  economy  with  another  siege  of  stag- 
flation. 

The  Republicans  feel  the  Issue  Is  made  to 
order  for  them.  The  President's  great  con- 
cern is  obviously  to  preserve  tax  revenues 
so  that  he  will  have  a  better  chance  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  before  the  next  election. 
He  will  also  have  more  funds  for  new  pro- 
grams, a  prospect  which  unites  the  Republi- 
cans into  urgent  pleas  for  a  tax  reduction. 
Few  seriously  disagree  with  Reginald  Jones 
of  General  Electric  who  sees  no  hope  that  a 
one-shot  rebate  will  inspire  the  average 
working  man  to  step  up  his  spending.  Most 
a?ree  that  the  1975  rebate  went  into  savings 
and  the  payment  of  debts.  The  case  for  a 
permanent  tax  cut  is  made  by  inflation's 
cruel  distortion  of  the  tax  burden  on  the  av- 
erage family. 

This  opportunity  to  combine  good  econom- 
l-s  with  good  politics  has  forged  Senate 
Republicans  into  a  solidarity  which  is  rare 
for  them.  But  they  will  lack  the  numbers  to 
beat  the  rebate  on  the  floor  unless  they  gain 
support  from  the  Democrats  who  share  their 
misgivings  on  the  rebate.  But  the  Democrats 
are  also  being  coalesced  by  their  inclination 
to  stand  with  the  President  on  his  flrst  ma- 
jor proposal.  They  are  privately  voicing  their 
doubts  but  most  will  be  apt  in  the  end  to 
vote  with  the  party. 

This  situation  may,  in  the  view  of  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Roth.  R-Del.,  offer  the  Republicans  a 
launching  pad  for  a  sweeping  new  courtship 
of  the  middle  classes.  Roth  wants  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  that  will  be  shared  by  all 
whom  he  calls  "the  people  who  keep  America 
moving."  He  believes  the  Republicans  can 
win  the  support  of  those  who  feel  oppressed 
by  government  by  Jolnlne  on  initiatives  to 
ease  the  feeling  of  the  middle  class  that  it  is 
being  pulled  downward  by  inflation. 

Confidence  Is  diminishing  in  the  assertions 
by  administration  spokesmen  that  there  can 
be  no  serious  gains  In  the  rate  of  inflation 
this  year  because  of  the  slack  capacity  in  the 
economic  system.  Business  Week  points  out 
that  living  costs  are  being  adversely  affected 
by  the  spread  of  anticipatory  pricing  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Michael  Blumen- 
thal.  concedes  that  the  nation  can  talk  itself 
into  a  new  bout  of  Inflation. 

Blumenthal  continues  to  maintain  that 
Investor  confidence  is  the  key  to  the  expan- 
sion, but  the  administration  has  lieen  miss- 
ing opportunities  to  build  confidence.  One 
example:  the  small  manufacturers  who  com- 
prise the  National  Industrial  Conference  are 
convening  In  Washington  this  week  and  they 


are  getting  none  of  the  attention  from  the 
White  House  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed. 

In  fact  their  letters  asking  the  President 
to  send  them  a  message  of  greeting  have  gone 
unanswered.  The  Carter  staff  has  refused  to 
give  them  their  usual  briefing  on  administra- 
tion policies.  While  several  Cabinet  officers 
will  address  them,  these  small  entrepreneurs 
may  wind  up  feeling  they  are  the  enemies 
when  they  are  critically  needed  as  allies. 

The  last  Democratic  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  worked  overtime  to  strike  a  rapport 
with  the  business  community.  He  put  much 
t:me  into  making  the  businessmen  more 
aware  of  the  problems  he  faced.  Similar  ex- 
ertions by  Carter  would  do  more  than  the 
$50  rebate  to  build  confidence. 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News 
Mar.  18,  1977] 

Roth  Tax  Cdt  Defeated  in  Favor  of  $60 

Rkbate 

(By  Pat  Ordovensky) 

Washin-cton.— The  Carter  administration's 
$50  tax  rebate  surviv-.-d  its  stlffest  test  by  a 
single  vote  yesterday,  because  three  Demo- 
cratic senators  said  they  aren't  ready  to  end 
the  honeymoon. 

By  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  rejected  a  move  led  by  Delaware's 
Sen.  William  V.  Roth  Jr.,  to  replace  the 
rebates  with  an  across-the-board  Income  tax 
cut. 

Minutes  later,  an  Identical  vote  killed  an- 
other Republican  effort,  led  by  John  G,  Dan- 
forth  of  Missouri,  to  cut  taxes  only  on  the 
first  $18,000  of  everybody's  Income. 

Both  were  straight  poity-Ilne  votes.  Roth 
and  Danforth  wore  supported  by  all  seven 
committee  Republiciin.s.  plus  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  the  Virginia  Independent.  All  nine 
Democrats  at  the  meeting  voted  to  keep  the 
rebates,  althouch  three  said  they  were  doing 
so  reluctantly  and  only  because  the  White 
House  asked. 

The  two  decisions  mean  that  President 
Carter's  plan  to  send  a  $50  check  to  most 
federal  taxpayers  this  spring,  as  the  ke>'stone 
of  his  economic  stimulus  pa-kaije.  probably 
will  become  law  In  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Aides  to  Roth  said  the  Delawarean  would 
push  hLs  tax  cut  again  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  Senate  floor  next  week,  but  his  chances 
are  not  expected  to  be  as  good  as  thev  were 
in  committee.  The  House  already  has  pas.sed 
a  bill  authorizing  th-*  rebates,  phasing  them 
out  at  incomes  between  $25,000  and  $30,000. 
Roth's  proposal,  which  would  have  cut  all 
Individual  and  business  tax  rates  10  percent, 
drew  oral  suoD>->rt  but  no  vote*  from  Demo- 
cratic Sens.  Abraham  A.  Rfblcoff  of  Connecti- 
cut. Floyd  K.  Haskell  of  Colorado,  and  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan  of  New  York. 

Each  of  the  three  said,  in  effect,  that  he  Is 
personally  cool  to  tax  rebates  but  wants  to 
give  Carter's  economic  team  a  chance  to 
prove  Itself. 

"I'm  impressed  with  the  arguments  of  Sen. 
Roth."  Rlbicoff  told  the  Treasury  Deoart- 
ment's  man  at  the  committee  meeting.  "I 
support  rebates  with  a  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism because  I've  never  known  any  economic 
advisers  to  any  president  to  be  correct." 

Rlblcoff's  reservations  were  echoed  by  Has- 
kell, who  said  he  was  votinsj  for  the  rebates 
only  because  "the  administration  is  enti- 
*1*<1 — at  least  in  the  beginning — to  support 
from  the  Democratic  side." 

Moynlhan.  who  was  President  Ford's  U.N. 
ambassador  before  running  for  the  Senate, 
expressed  similar  sentiments  and  asked  the 
administration  for  a  certain  amount  of  can- 
dor" in  telling  the  committee  if  the  rebates 
don't  work. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  his  wavering  Demo- 
crats in  line.  Committee  Chairman  Russell  B. 
lK)ng  of  Louisiana  brought  in  the  president's 
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chief  economic  adviser,  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
to  make  a  final  pitch  for  the  rebates  before 
the  voting  began. 

Schultze  conceded  that  Roth's  tax-cut  pro- 
posal would  stimulate  the  economy  as  much 
as  the  rebates  but  warned  that  it  would 
"mortgage  revenues  far  Into  the  future." 

Such  a  long-term  revenue  cut,  Schultze 
said,  would  "substantially  reduce  the 
possibility  of  significant  tax  reform  later" 
and  would  hinder  Carter's  attempts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1981. 

Roth  rejected  that  argument,  as  he  did 
when  Schultze  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee last  week,  citing  the  experience  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  the  early  '60s 
when  a  tax  cut  stimulated  the  economy  to 
the  extent  that  federal  revenues  Increased. 

"We  need  long-term  movement  In  the 
economy  to  get  Jobs  In  the  private  sector," 
said  Roth,  Insisting  that  a  one-shot,  $50  re- 
bate will  not  be  enough. 

A  permanent  tax  cut,  the  Delawarean  said, 
could  permit  middle-income  taxpayers  to 
make  downpayments  on  new  homes,  cars 
or  refrigerators,  creating  Jobs  in  the  con- 
struction, automobile  and  appliance  Indus- 
tries. 

"What's  wrong  with  helping  the  $20,000, 
the  $30,000  or  even  the  $40,000  guy?"  Roth 
asked  Schultze.  And  he  reminded  the  com- 
mittee, "Congress  didn't  turn  down  $13,000 
for  themselves." 

To  buttress  his  arguments.  Roth  distrib- 
uted four  pages  of  statistics  to  each  com- 
mittee member.  Including  a  projection  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that  his  pro- 
oosal  would  create  920,000  new  jobs  by  the 
end  of  1978. 


UPGRADING  OF  VIETNAM-ERA 
DISCHARGES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Carter  administration  an- 
nounced plans  to  upgrade  less  than 
honorable  discharges  received  by  service 
personnel  during  the  Vietnam  era — 
August  4,  1964  through  March  28,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  press  relea.se  on  this  sub- 
ject, dated  Friday,  March  25,  1977,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thurmond   Press   Release,   March   25,    1977 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC)  said  to- 
day that  the  Carter  Administration,  without 
advance  fanfare,  appears  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  Implementing  a  program  for  exonerating 
Vietnam  era  deserters. 

Thurmond  said  it  is  his  understanding 
that  a  review  process  of  all  such  cases  is 
about  to  begin  without  any  announcement 
from  the  White  House. 

Specifically,  he  said,  the  plan,  which  ap- 
pears now  to  be  Imminent,  would  return 
administrative  control  of  deserters  at  large 
to  the  military.  Deserters  could  then  report 
to  designated  military  process  centers  where 
In  most  cases,  they  would  probably  be  given 
less  than  honorable  discharges.  However, 
Thurmond  said,  the  Administration  is  to 
guide  these  individuals,  next,  to  Discharge 
Review  Boards.  These  Boards  are  authorized 
by  Congress  but  are  supposed  to  review  bad 
discharges,  without  any  form  of  command 
instructions. 

"In  this  case,"  Thurmond  said,  "The  Dis- 
charge Review  Boards  would  be  instructed. 
As  presently  planned  by  the  Administration, 
their  goal  would  be  to  upgrade  all  of  the  dis- 
charges. The  mstructlons,  which  are  being 


formulated  for  the  Boards,  mandate  such  an 
upgradlr.'j  cf  bad  discharges  if  the  deserter 
(1)  received  a  decoration,  (2)  was  wounded, 
(3)  completed  an  assignment  in  Southeast 
Asia,  or  (4)  completed  alternate  service  to 
a  military  tour.  Furthermore,  they  may  also 
qualify  for  an  honorable  discharge  from  a 
Review  Board  if  '.  .  .  such  action  is  appropri- 
ate based  on  all  of  the  circumstancss  of  a 
particular  case.'  These  criteria  would  include 
age,  education,  economic  background  or  other 
factors,"  Thurmond  said. 

He  added,  "I  believe  the  pardon  of  draft 
dodgers  was  a  mistake  an  I  believe  this  ad- 
ministrative move  designed  to  grant  honor- 
able discharges  to  many  of  the  deserters 
would  also  be  a  mistake." 

Thurmond,  the  senior  Republican  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  said  he  favored 
a  case-by-case  review  for  al'.  deserters.  How- 
ever, he  said,  they  should  be  considered  on 
their  own  circumstances  without  a  pre-deter- 
mlned  plan  to  excuse  these  offenses. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  release  was  prepared,  the  actual  de- 
tails of  the  plan  have  been  made  public. 
The  key  points  in  the  plan  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  Eligible  personnel  have  6  months 
to  apply  for  review. 

Second.  Deserters  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program.  However,  de- 
serters from  a  combat  zone  are  not 
eligible. 

Third.  If  upgrading  of  a  discharge  is 
initially  denied,  counsel  will  be  appointed 
upon  request  without  charge. 

Fourth.  Persons  separated  for  reasons 
involving  violence,  criminal  intent,  or 
use  of  force  are  not  eligible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Department 
has  also  announced  that  the  following 
guidelines  will  be  applicable  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Provided  there  are  no  compelling  rea- 
sons to  the  contrai-y,  individuals  who  re- 
ceived undesirable  discharges  for  service 
during  the  Vietnam  era  will  have  their 
discharges  upgraded  automatically  if 
they  meet  any  one  of  these  criteria : 

First.  Was  wounded  as  a  result  of  mili- 
tary action. 

Second.  Received  a  military  decoration, 
other  than  a  service  medal. 

Third.  Successfully  completed  an  as- 
signment in  Southeast  Asia  or  in  the 
western  Pacific  in  support  of  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Fourth.  Completed  alternative  service 
or  was  excused  from  completion  of  alter- 
native service  under  the  clemency  pro- 
gram instituted  September  14,  1974. 

Fifth.  Received  an  honorable  discharge 
from  a  previous  tour  of  military  service. 

Sixth.  Had  a  record  of  satisfactory  ac- 
tive military  service  for  24  months  prior 
to  discharge. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  this  action 
indicates  these  criteria  take  any  discre- 
tion away  from  the  Boards  of  Review. 
Certainly  the  Congress,  in  passing  the 
law  authorizing  these  Discharge  Review 
Boards,  did  not  intend  for  the  Boards  to 
have  no  discretion  in  making  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  upgrade  a  discharge. 
The  administration  has  defer.ted  the 
purpose  of  having  such  Boards  by  dictat- 
ing to  the  Board  when  they  will  upgrade. 

The  announcement  further  states  that, 
if  the  above  criteria  are  not  met,  the  fol- 


lowing additional  factors  to  be  considered 
in  this  regard  include : 

First.  Age,  general  aptitude,  and  length 
of  service  at  time  of  discharge. 

Second.  Education  level  at  time  of  dis- 
charge. 

Third.  Whether  entered  the  military 
service  from  a  deprived  background. 

Fourth.  Possible  personal  distress 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  acts 
which  led  to  discharge. 

Fifth.  Whether  entered  military  serv- 
ice upon  waiver  of  normally  applicable 
entrance  standards. 

Sixth.  Whether  the  actions  which  led 
to  discharge  were  alleged  at  the  time  to 
have  been  motivated  by  conscience. 

Seventh.  Whether  was  discharged  for 
abuse  of  drugs  or  alcohol  and,  if  so,  any 
contributing  or  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

Eighth.  Record  of  good  citizenship 
since  discharge.  Boards  will  be  encour- 
aged to  give  weight  to  this  factor  when 
a  good  record  is  shown. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  these 
criteria  and  instructions  require  very 
strong  reasons  for  the  Review  Boards  to 
deny  an  upgraded  discharge  to  anyone 
who  applies. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
around  462,000  people,  including  3,000 
deserters,  stand  to  be  affected  by  this 
policy.  These  discharges  were  given  un- 
der standards  of  law  and  discipline  that 
were  in  effect  during  the  Vietnam  era.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  these  standards 
have  not  changed  since  that  time. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
I  favor  a  case-by-case  review  as  is  cur- 
rently provided  in  the  law.  However,  it 
is  obvious  to  me  that  this  is  a  neatly  dis- 
guised way  for  the  administration  to  give 
a  blanket  upgrade  in  discharge  to  all 
people  dishonorably  discharged,  as  well 
as  deserters. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
move.  It  is  merely  a  compounding  of  the 
error  made  when  the  President  pardoned 
the  draft  dodgers.  Such  a  move  by  the 
administration  cheapens  the  honorable 
discharges  received  by  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try proudly  and  did  what  was  expected 
of  them  in  wartime.  I  fear  that  such  a 
precedent  as  set  by  this  action  can  only 
bring  disastrous  results  to  this  country 
in  any  future  conflict.  I  sincerely  hope 
I  am  wrong. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  dated 
March  28,  1977  entitled  "President 
Carter's  Plan  To  Forgive  Vietnam  De- 
serters Is  Opposed  by  Navy  Enlisted  As- 
sociation," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

President  Carter's  Plan  To  Forgive  Viet- 
nam Deserters  Is  Opposed  by  Navy  En- 
listed Association 

President  Carter's  plan  to  forgive  Vietnam 
era  deserters  and  Issue  honorable  discharges 
to  them  is  being  strongly  denounced  by  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association.  The  FRA  is  com- 
posed of  over  130,000  career  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard. 
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OP  THE 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9  several  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  coUab  orated  with 
three  private  groups  to  sponi  or  a  discus- 
sion of  outstanding  issues  ijetween  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam. 

The  speakers  at  these  scions  were 
able  to  share  an  impressive  amount  of 
information  in  a  compara  Ively  short 
period  of  time.  Virtually  al  major  is- 
sues growing  out  of  our  inv  >lvement  in 
Vietnam— the  MIA  questlm,  human 
rights,  the  question  of  recons  ruction  aid, 
and  the  broader  lessons  we  !  hould  draw 
from  this  experience — were  i  lescribed  In 
expert  presentations  that  we^e  both  con- 
cise and  complete. 

Because  I  think  it  will  be  ok  great  help 
to  my  colleagues  as  we  are  »lled  upon 
to  consider  these  issues  in  the  Ways  aheaS, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  trans- 
cript of  the  discussions  on  February  9 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  prlited  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 


RESOLVTNC  the  TTuriNlSHED  BtTSrNESS  OF  THE 

War 

(Testimony  before  Members  of  Congress, 
their  aides,  and  the  public,  Pebruary  9, 
1977) 

(Sponsored  by:  Senators  Mark  Hatfield,  and 
Oeorge  McOovem;  Representatives,  Jona- 
than Bingham,  Ron  Dellums,  Tom  Harkln, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Oeorge  Miller.  Toby 
Moffett,  Stephen  Solarz;  and  Frlendship- 
ment — Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and 
Military  Policy  National  Council  for  Uni- 
versal and  Unconditional  Amnesty) 

WELCOMING  REMARKS 

Rep.  George  Miller  (D.  Calif.) :  Leaving 
Viet  Nam  did  not  end  our  obligations.  There 
Is  still  unfinished  busine-s  from  this  war.  We 
have  a  duty  to  many  human  beings.  This  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
many  questions  which  I  am  sure,  for  a  lot  of 
reasons — mostly  political — we  have  chosen  to 
put  on  the  back  burner.  We  are  here  today  to 
see  what  we  can  do  in  terms  of  normalization 
of  relationships  with  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia.  We  are  here  to  examine  how  we  may 
again  try  to  bring  moral  leadership  to  our 
government,  which  must  extend  a  helping 
hand,  which  must  normalize  trade,  which  can 
provide  an  economic  base  to  the  nearly  des- 
troyed Viet  Nam.  We  must  help  heal  the 
wounds  of  war  caused  by  carrying  on  some 
of  the  worst  experiments  known  to  man  In 
terms  of  warfare.  We  must  help  make  the 
Vietnamese  people  whole  and  recopnize  that 
we  have  got  to  extend  the  best  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  terms  of  help. 

The  peoile  that  we  have  brought  together 
this  morning  to  talk  on  these  sub^eft*;  you 
will  fl"d  to  be  outstanding  experts  with  long 
backgrounds.  We  will  ha'^e  many  points  to 
make  to  the  staff  and  to  the  press  who  will 
hopefully  start  this  movement.  The  need  h<»s 
been  demonstrated  that  we  have  f^ot  to  take 
an  active  role  and  there  are  some  things 
we  have  to  do. 

We  need  this  kind  of  political  presence  by 
our  government,  which  has  been  unknown 
to  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past 
21  years. 

I  now  would  like  to  introduce  Congress- 
man Richard  Ottlnger,  Democrat  from  New 
York. 

Rep.  Richard  Ottinger:  IThank  you  very 
much.  Oeorge.  I  have  been  dee:>ly  concerned 
ever  since  the  termination  of  the  war  that 
we  have  left  a  great  many  wounds  in  the 
aftermath.  After  every  other  war  that  we 
participated  In,  we  spent  huge  amounts  of 
money  and  effort  trying  to  reconcile  our- 
selves with  our  former  enemies,  to  try  to 
rebuild  the  damage  that  was  wrought.  This 
is  the  one  war  where  we  have  not  do"e  that. 
1  ws  pri''ile5ed  to  be  on  the  Committee  for 
Missing  Persons  of  which  Mr.  Mont»omerv 
was  the  very  able  Chairman.  I  did  it  out  of 
a  concern  for  the  families  still  suffering,  not 
sure  about  their  loved  ones,  but  also  because 
I  recognized  this  «s  an  avenue  for  resol^lig 
our  differences  with  Viet  Nam  and  to  build  a 
new  relationship.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Pete  Mc- 
Closkey,  Ben  Oilman  and  I  went  to  Hanoi 
last  December.  We  were  the  first  official  del- 
egation to  go  to  Viet  Nam  after  the  war's 
end  In  April.  We  came  away  with  the  strong 
impression  that  the  Vietnamese  were  anx- 
ious to  normalize  relations.  There  was  very 
little  bitterness  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war. 
They  looked  to  the  United  States  for  recip- 
rocal gestures.  They  wanted  a  negotiated 
settlement  that  would  resolve  all  the  out- 
standing problems  and  to  start  things  on 
the  right  track.  Unfortunately,  our  experi- 
ence was  that  Secretary  Kissinger  was  still 
very  much  Involved  In  fighting  the  war;  his 
own  personal  ego  was  Involved  In  his  failure 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
and  there  was  no  real  desire  on  the  part  of 


the  Department  of  State  to  move  forward 
even  tliough  at  a  meeting  with  President 
Ford,  the  President  himself  seemed  more 
favorably  inclined.  We  have  a  new  President, 
and  he  has  said  he  is  anxious  to  start  ne- 
gotiations for  normalization  of  relations 
with  Viet  Nam.  He  will  be  sending  a  dele- 
gation shortly  to  commence  those  negotia- 
tions directly  with  Viet  Nam,  taking  up  a 
very  stagnant  dialogue  that  had  been 
started  with  the  Insistence  of  our  Commit- 
tee under  the  Ford  Administration.  I  think 
that  we  will  be  talking  with  Andy  Young 
on  the  issue  of  permitting  Viet  Nam's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations,  perhaps  even 
vote  for  It  the  next  time  it  comes  up,  and 
that  we  will  proceed  toward  a  reconciliation 
that  1  think  is  very  long  overdue. 

The  President  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
wounds  here,  has  started  on  the  path  of 
pardoning  draft  resisters.  Many  of  us  are 
urging  him  to  go  further,  to  remove  the 
wounds  remaining  In  the  U.S.  and  regularize 
the  status  of  people  who  deserted. 

I  am  going  to  circulate  for  signatures  a 
resolution  designed  to  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  in  starting  the  negotiations.  It 
is  a  resolution  I  think  we  can  get  a  great 
many  people  In  Congress  to  subscribe  to.  It 
reads,  "A  Resolution  on  Resolving  the  Un- 
finished Business  of  the  Vietnam  War." 
Reaolution 
"Whereas  the  American  people,  following 
the  tradliton  of  our  nation,  have  shown  will- 
ingness to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  and 
achieve  reconciliation  with  the  Vietnamese 
people  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

"Whereas  President  Carter  and  the  Viet- 
namese government  have  expressed  desires 
to  begin  negotiations  on  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  war.  Including  an  accounting  of 
American  POW/MIA's;  and 

"Whereas  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Missing  Persons  in  Southeast  Asia  recom- 
mended in  its  "Final  Report"  the  early  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  with  Vietnam  on 
the  POW/MIA's  and  other  bUateral  prob- 
lems; now  be  it  therefore 

Resolved  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  take  the  follow- 
ing actions  as  a  matter  of  high  priority: 

"(a)  Initiate  high-level  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  on  all  outstand- 
ing problems  of  bilateral  relations,  including 
an  accounting  of  the  POW/MIA's  and  estab- 
lishment of  normal  relations  with  Viet  Nam; 
"(b)  Support  legislation  to  lift  the  trade 
embargo  against  Viet  Nam;  and 

"(c)  Refrain  from  exercising  the  veto  in 
the  Security  Council  against  Vietnamese 
membership  In  the  United  Nations." 

Co-sponsors  of  House  Resolution  "to  re- 
solve the  unfinished  business  of  the  Vietnam 
War":  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards (Calif.),  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Harkln,  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr.  Studds. 

I  hope  the  country  has  progressed  far 
enough  to  express  its  sentiment  which  would 
then  be  refiected  by  a  large  sentiment  among 
members  of  Congress  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent In  taking  this  kind  of  constructive  ac- 
tion to  heal  the  woimds  of  war.  I  congratn- 
late  you  and  all  the  participants  for  putting 
on  this  Conference.  There  is  still  that  feeling 
that  it  was  a  terrible  thing  we  were  Involved 
in.  We  killed  thousands  and  thotisands  of 
people  and  we  caused  a  great  deal  of  havoc 
here  at  home,  and  now  that  the  actual  fight- 
ing is  over,  we  have  not  forgotten  all  the 
wounds  that  were  inflicted,  and  we  are  com- 
mitted to  effecting  a  real  reconcUUtlon  in 
the  aftermath  of  probably  the  worst  tragedy 
this  country  has  ever  been  involved  In.  Thank 
you. 
Rep.  George  Miller:  Thank  you,  Dick.  One 
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of  the  things  that  struck  me  as  we  thought 
of  putting  this  Conference  together  was  that 
it  brought  home  the  insanity  of  war,  whether 
in  Viet  Nam  or  anywhere  else,  and  I  hope 
that  as  you  listen  to  people  talk  about  the 
possibilities  of  normalization,  the  pcssiblli- 
tles  of  extending  relatlcnsliips.  that  you 
might  ask,  "why  the  war?"  If  we  can  do  It 
now,  why  not  15  years  ago?  I  think  It  Is  an 
Important  question,  because  I  wcrry  about 
the  next  time  around,  and  we  ought  to  think 
about  this  Conference  before  we  think  of 
going  to  war  again.  There  Is  a  very,  very  hu- 
man side.  We  talk  in  terms  of  normalization, 
of  relationships  between  governments.  It  is 
governments  that  start  wars,  and  it  is  people 
that  die  in  them.  I  think  our  first  speaker 
today,  Gloria  Emerson,  has  probably  had  as 
indepth  an  experience  in  the  human  side  of 
the  conflict  and  in  the  aftermath  as  anyone. 
She  took  her  experiences  in  Viet  Nam  seri- 
ously and  after  our  withdrawal,  didn't  let 
them  drop,  didn't  go  on  to  another  assign- 
ment, continued  to  be  Involved.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  her  on  national  radio 
in  anticipation  of  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion, talking  about  her  bock.  Winners  and 
Losers,  what  it  meant  in  terms  of  individuals 
and  families  and  human  relationships.  So  I 
look  forward  to  her  presentation  this  morn- 
ing, and  would  like  to  Introduce  Gloria 
Emerson. 

Gloria  Emerson:  I  first  went  to  Viet  Nam 
In  1956  and  returned  15  years  later  as  a  ccr- 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  and  was 
there  in  1970,  1971  and  1972.  I  then  left  the 
New  York  Times  in  order  to  Join  the  anti- 
war movem.ents,  because  I  did  not  want  to 
live  the  rest  of  my  life  as  a  "good  German." 

The  problems  facing  Viet  Nam  are  so  huge, 
they  are  hard  to  describe.  The  figures  of  the 
casualties  of  the  war  have  dropped  on  us 
like  huge  black  stones.  I  can  only  speak 
about  the  South,  which  I  suspect  has  an 
enormous  problem  facing  it.  I  find  to  my 
astonishment  that  I  am  on  the  side  now  of 
William  Colby,  who  directed  t:ie  pacification 
program  in  Viet  Nam  before  he  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  He 
and  I  had  never  agreed  on  anything  before, 
but  in  an  article  for  the  Washington  Post, 
William  Colby  has  written,  "Yes,  let  us  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds  over  Viet  Nam,  but 
let  us  not  believe  that  the  task  will  be  ended 
when  the  American  dimension  Is  complete. 
The  burdens  borne  by  Americans  were  small 
compared  to  those  of  the  Vietnamese."  Wil- 
liam Colby  is  for  reconstruction  of  Viet  Nam, 
and  I  am  for  reconstruction  of  Viet  Nam. 
Civilian  war  casualties  from  1965  to  1973  were 
roughly  1,435,000;  civilian  war  casualties 
from  1973  to  1975,  close  to  400.000;  refugees 
in  the  South  from  1965  to  1973  over  10 
million. 

Let  me  throw  out  this  one  figure:  83.000 
paraplegics  in  the  South.  The  need  of  the 
Vietnamese  is  for  hospitals,  schools,  etc.  We 
alcne  gave  them  26  million  bomb  craters. 
Imagine  a  small  agricultural  countrv  seeking 
to  bring  the  farms  back  to  life,  farmers  re- 
turning to  the  rice  paddies,  with  26  million 
bomb  craters.  Think  of  the  number  of  mines 
that  we  left  there:  they  were  scattered  like 
salted  peanuts.  The  Vietnamese  are  a  coura- 
geous and  resilient  people.  We  can  do  our- 
selves honor  by  helping  them,  since  so  much 
of  the  damage  was  Inflicted  by  us.  In  the 
South,  nothing  is  e.s  it  was  15  years  apo.  When 
I  returned,  whole  villafjes  were  gone  that  had 
been  there  before.  The  intangible  damage 
was  to  the  society.  The  South  was  chaotic, 
diseased,  greedy  and  distorted,  it  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  South  I  had  once  known. 

liff'ti^  ^^  *°  ''^*  "^*  Congress  to  help,  to 
"It  the  trade  embargo  and  to  begin  the  task 
Of  ail  to  Viet  Nam.  The  war  is  over,  and  we 
oont  have  a  genuine  peace.  If  members  of 
t-ongress  will  have  the  courage  and  foresight 
and  ability  to  bring  aid  to  Viet  Nam,  then 


after  all  the  years  of  anguish,  we  will  at  last 
have  the  peace  all  of  us  have  worked  for 
for  so  long.  Thank  you. 

Arthur  Galston:  I  would  like  to  speak 
today  as  a  biologist.  I  have  been  a  professor 
at  Yale  for  22  years  and  before  that  spent 
10  years  at  Cal  Tech.  My  specialty  is  plant 
physiology,  which  means  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  chemicals  on  the 
growth  of  plants.  When  we  started  our  de- 
foliation program  in  Viet  Nam,  I,  among 
other  scientists,  became  alarmed  by  the  im- 
plications of  what  was  called  the  largest 
ecological  roulette  game  ever  played  by  man. 
I  believe  that  the  resulting  damage  done  to 
Viet  Nam  and  to  the  environment  on  which 
all  of  that  civilization  depends,  is  still  inade- 
quately calculated. 

I  have  been  to  Viet  Nam  twice.  In  1971  to 
examine  herbicide  damage,  and  in  1975  to 
go  to  the  North  to  aid  In  the  setting  up  of 
a  research  laboratory  in  plant  physiology  to 
aid  their  agriculture.  I  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can professor  to  arrive  there  after  the  war 
ended — this  was  not  planned — but  I  came 
two  weeks  after  the  end  of  the   war  to  a 
nation   drunk   with   peace.   It   was   t'-e   first 
time  in  a  whole  generation  that  they  had 
no  enemy  to  fight  that  day,  except  starva- 
tion,   disease    and    the    binding   up   of   the 
wounds  of  war.  I  went  that  year  sponsored 
by  an  organization  called  the  Scientists'  In- 
stitute for  Public  Information  (SIPI ) ,  head- 
quartered In  New  York  (Margaret  Mead  and 
Barry    Commoner    are    among    Its    leading 
members).  SIPI  had  set  up  a  scientific  Aid 
to    Indochina    Taskforce    which    we    hoped 
would  help  In  the  reconciliation  between  our 
two  countries.  Now,  what  Is  It  that  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  why  Is  there  a  necessity 
for  scientists  to  become  involved?  It  is  in- 
structive to  note  that  the  opening  to  China 
was  made  by  a  ping  nong  team,  and  it  seems 
that  frequently  In  the  healing  of  interna- 
tional    wounds,     athletes,     musicians     and 
scientists  can  build  a  bridge  that  frequently 
leads  to  larger  efforts.  I  firmly  believe  science 
is   an   international   effort   and   should   not 
know  national  boundaries.  Meologies,  how- 
ever different,  must  still  work  en  the  basis 
of  the  same  scientific  truths;  thus  I  feel  that 
I    am    In    a    nrofession    that    is    un'quely 
equipped  to  help  bind  up  the  wound'  of  war. 
Gloria  Emerson  stole  some  of  my  thunder 
when  speaVing  of  t»ie  more  than  20  mlll'on 
bomb    craters.    Each    one    of    these    bomb 
craters  is  about   15   feet   deep  and  45   feet 
across.  Since  almost  90 '^  of  the  people  of  Viet 
Nam  work  on  farms,  and  there  is  a  population 
in  the  North  and  South  of  about  50  million 
people,  more  than  40  million  people  are  work- 
ing on  farms,  having  to  face  the  posslbllltv 
than  an  elaborate  agriculture,  which  depends 
o\  t'^e  crnser^atl-n  of  water  as  It  fiows  from 
high  to  low  areas,  is  destroyed.  The  water  fiow 
is  very  carefully  calculated,  and  the  contours 
designed   to  maximize  productivity  to  feed 
all    those    people.    These    26    mllUo-i    bomb 
craters  of  that  size  are  preventing  the  fiow 
of   water,   and   will   interfere  very  ser'ou=ly 
with  the  ability  of  the  Vietnamese  nation  to 
feed  its  own  peoole.  ^t  would  not  be  only 
charity  and  an  act  of  kindness,  but  also  good 
common    sense    to    send    over   some   earth - 
moving    equipment    to    help    fill    up    those 
26  million  craters.  This  would  benefit  these 
Vietnamese  people  tremendously  and  would 
make  us  heroes  over  nleht. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  war,  more  than  100  million  pounds 
of  assorted  noxious  chemicals  were  snrayea 
over  an  area  about  the  si?e  of  t^e  State  oi 
Massachusetts.  Now,  these  chemicals  were 
alleged  to  be  harmles",  but  those  of  us  who 
knew  what  sort  of  testing  had  teen  done  on 
them  pressed  for  further  data.  During  the 
war.  f"rther  test-  """-e  t^rs  rn'rlert  oi't  at  the 
behest  of  the  mllltarj',  and  It  became  ap- 
parent that  In  Agent  Orange,  made  up  of 


two  chemicals  called  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T, 
there  Is  an  impurity  called  dloxln,  and  In 
the  parts  per  billion  of  body  weight  range, 
this  chemical  Is  able  to  cause  rerlotis  mal- 
formation of  developing  embryos  In  labora- 
tory animals  such  as  mice  and  rats.  Now,  If 
biologists  know  anything.  It  Is  that  whatever 
Is  toxic  for  mice  has  a  good  possibility  of 
being  toxic  for  humans.  All  you  do  is  to  cal- 
culate how  many  milligrams  per  gram  of 
body  weight  need  to  be  Ingested  to  get  an 
equivalent  dosage.  Simple  calculation  told 
us  that  a  Vietnamese  woman  drinking  two 
liters  of  water  per  day  (less  than  average), 
would  have  consumed  a  toxic  dose  of  dloxln 
In  those  regions  which  were  heavily  sprayed. 
There  is  thus  little  doubt  that  some  damage 
was  done  to  embryos,  producing  some  still- 
births and  fetal  malformations.  Just  as  we 
sent  an  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission 
to  Hiroshima  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
assess  what  damage  we  had  done  to  the 
Japanese  people  after  that  catastrophe,  so 
It  Is  appropriate  that  we  send  a  body  of 
experts  to  obtain  information  and  render 
aid  to  Viet  Nam.  DH  we.  or  d<d  we  not  cause 
this  kind  of  misery  to  unborn  infants?  And 
what  is  the  residual  danger?  All  indications 
are  t*iat  f^ese  tox'c  d^oxlns,  which  we  ban 
m  this  country,  are  present  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese soil  in  a  quantity  of  about  600  pounds, 
slowly  being  released  into  the  water,  slowly 
findln-'  f^Plr  wav  l"to  the  fl'h  and  s'-ellfish, 
and  slowly  poisoning  the  people  who  eat 
them.  This  is  an  on-going  ecological  danger, 
and  in  this  Decade  of  the  Environment,  we 
ought  to  realize  that  the  environment  in 
Viet  Nam  is  part  of  the  same  fragile  web 
that  binds  us  all  together.  Much  of  the  up- 
land forests,  containing  marketable  timber, 
has  nrobablv  be'^n  rnade  useless — •»  ."erlous 
blow  to  a  country  with  not  much  to  export, 
a  country  which  could  have  used  lumber  as 
a  main  source  of  cash.  I  will  only  mention 
that  the  defoliation  operations  carried  out  in 
the  mangrove  areas  to  open  uo  the  estu- 
aries, has  unexpectedly  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete and  total  devastation  of  those  areas. 
Th<»  man-'r-ve  Is  •»  sneclil  kin-i  of  plant 
which  lives  in  an  estuary  where  it  has  to  deal 
with  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  herbi- 
cides that  were  sprayed  have  killed  virtual- 
ly 100%  of  those  plants.  They  have  not 
come  back.  It  will  take  half.  If  not  a  full, 
century  before  substantial  repopulatlon  oc- 
curs. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  with  that? 
Fish  and  shellfish  that  are  eaten  by  the 
Vlet-smese  fin<i  a  home  In  tbe  env'r->nment 
of  the  mangroves  for  an  Important  part 
of  their  life  cj-cle.  Deprived  of  that,  they  will 
go  elsewhere.  This  will  deprive  the  Vietnam- 
ese of  a  very  imoortant  source  of  protein 
In  the  form  of  fish  and  shellfish.  Is  there 
something  we  can  do  about  that?  I  think 
trained  biologists  could  go  over  there  to 
hPl->  In  re-psti'ill«'binc»  t'^e  mantTove  com- 
munities, and  to  try  to  develop  other  vari- 
eties that  might  be  more  resistant  to  the 
herbicides. 

Among  fellow  scientists  I  find  enthusiasm 
for  this  kind  of  constructive  effort;  I  would 
hope  that  In  the  near  future  our  govern- 
ment will  make  it  possible  for  those  who  wish 
to  a'-tlvplv  partlclnate  In  f'e  reconstruction 
of  Viet  Nam  to  do  so.  At  a  conference  I  had 
with  Prime  Minister  Phsm  Van  Dong  during 
my  last  visit  I  was  reminded  that  the  French, 
who  had  been  the  last  colonial  power  In 
Viet  Nam,  were  row  very  much  accepted 
an  even  loved  for  the  good  work  which  they 
were  doing  in  the  rebuilding,  especially  of 
hospital  facilities.  It  is  not  In  the  Vietnamese 
nature  to  carry  a  grudge  for  a  long  time.  Let 
us  show  them  our  friendship  In  concrete 
wavs;  I  think  It  will  be  In  our  national 
Interest  to  do  so.  Thank  you. 

Rep.  George  Miller:  I  would  now  like  to 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  Cora  Weiss,  Na- 
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for  those.  We  found  that  a  number  of  non- 
hostile  casualties  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action  were  lost  in  friendly  rear  areas  where 
no  enemy  forces  were  known  to  be  operat- 
ing. They  could  not  account  for  those.  About 
40%  of  the  mirslng  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  not  counting  the  Individual  cases  we 
did  review.  We  did  go  through  a  broad  sam- 
pling of  Indlvidiial  cases  and  almost  daily 
had  contact  with  the  service  casualty  officers 
who  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails in  all  of  the  individual  cases,  something 
that  \s  not  public  knowledge  because  of  the 
Privacy  of  Information  Act. 

We  concluded  that  the  combined  Indo- 
Chinese  powers  could  account  for  only  a  small 
sample  of  the  2500  Americans  for  whom  we 
would  like  return  of  remains  or  informa- 
tion. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  PRO,  in 
1973  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords, 
announced  that  40  American  prisoners  had 
died  in  captivity.  Those  remains  have  not 
been  returned.  We  know  also  that  the  Viet- 
namese announced  in  September  of  last  year 
(1976)  that  12  Americans  died  in  attacks  In 
the  1965-1968  time  frame.  There  is  no  way 
they  could  positively  Identify  and  publicly 
announce  the  names  If  they  did  not  have  the 
remains.  There  are  other  Instances  when  I.D. 
cards  of  American  personnel  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  we  know  from  that  that  they 
must  have  custody  of  those  remains. 

The  committee  concluded  from  an  exhaus- 
tive look  at  these  cases  that  the  Indochlnese 
could  return  the  remains  of  150  Americans. 
That  is  a  small  sample  of  the  2500  who  are 
missing.  But  in  addition  to  the  150  remains, 
we  concluded  they  could  provide  reports  on 
a  number  of  individuals  or  incidents.  The 
Hanoi  government  in  1966  issued  instruc- 
tions throughout  Its  own  forces  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  and  the  Plain  of  Jai-s  in  Laos,  as  well  as 
to  the  Viet  Cong,  instructing  them  to  mark 
the  location  where  any  Americans  were 
buried,  to  sketch  maps  and  forward  them  to 
Hanoi.  We  believe  this  was  done,  and  for 
more  than  a  decade  the  Vietnamese  have 
been  collating  the  information  relating  to 
our  missing.  We  also  recognize  it  Is  a  small 
sample  of  the  2500. 

The  committee's  final  report  attempted 
two  things.  First,  to  bring  the  American 
peoples'  expectations  of  what  an  accounting 
might  be  Into  a  realistic  ball  park;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  hoped  to  convince  the 
Indochlnese  governments  that  we  do  not 
expect  2500  but  actually  a  small  number. 
We  believe  they  can  do  this  and  believe  they 
could  do  it  In  a  short  time  span  once  the 
relationships  between  our  governments 
change.  The  evidence  shows  us  that  the 
Vietnamese  cannot  account  for  most  of  them, 
and  it  clearly  shows  us  that  they  are  de- 
ceased. In  many  cases,  it  is  a  circumstance 
of  loss,  passage  of  time,  the  fact  the  indi- 
vidual has  never  shown  up,  or  has  never 
been  seen  by  another  American.  Title  37 
provides  these  as  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
Military  Secretary  to  render  a  presumption 
of  death. 

After  World  War  n,  when  78.000  remains 
were  not  recovered,  and  after  Korea,  when 
8,000  remains  were  not  recovered,  the  pre- 
sumptive findings  of  deaths  were  rendered 
within  one  year  after  the  return  of  prisoners 
and  the  end  of  hostilities.  It  has  now  been 
four  years. 

The  case  review  process  was  intruded  upon 
by  two  significant  events.  The  first  was  in 
July  1973,  with  a  District  Court  injunction 
against  unsolicited  reviews.  This  court  de- 
cision was  announced  in  February  1974.  The 
Department  of  Defense  attempted  to  articu- 
late the  meaning  of  the  court  decision:  some 
case  reviews  were  begun  on  an  unsolicited 
basis    then.    But    then    a    moratorium    was 


agreed  with  the  Select  Committee  that  no 
unscliclted  case  reviews  would  take  place 
during  the  tenure  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  cannot  believe  that  Americans 
are  being  held  as  prisoners  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Defense 
lift  the  moratorium  and  that  the  military 
secretaries  relnstltute  the  case  review 
process. 

There  are  many  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion opposed  to  this,  saying  that  If  we  pre- 
sume the  missing  dead,  it  would  militate 
against  an  accounting  by  the  Vietnamese 
government.  We  believe  this  is  not  true  at 
all.  We  believe  that  on  the  baFis  of  the  three 
remains  returned  to  the  Select  Committee 
in  December  1975,  two  had  been  presumed 
dead;  the  two  Marine  remains  returned  to 
Senator  Kennedy  staffers  in  March  1976 
were  both  obviously  deceased.  The  24  Ameri- 
cans which  were  accounted  for  in  December 
1975  by  the  Chinese  were  comprised  of  21 
presumed  dead  (some  of  these  dating  back 
to  the  Korean  War).  Indeed,  of  the  names 
of  the  12  announced  in  September  1976,  one 
was  declared  dead  on  the  day  of  bis  inci- 
dent, and  five  others  had  since  been  pre- 
sumed dead.  In  short,  the  administrative 
status  in  which  our  government  holds  the 
individual  missing  has  in  the  Committee's 
view,  no  relevance  to  the  ability  or  willing- 
ness of  the  Indochlnese  to  render  an  ac- 
counting. That  ability  Is  already  there,  we 
believe,  except  in  Laos,  where  a  small  ac- 
counting might  be  rendered,  and  In  Cam- 
bodia where  the  number  is  very  small.  The 
willingness  to  render  such  an  accounting 
appears  to  stem  from  the  relationships  be- 
tween otir  nations. 

The  Committee,  In  March  of  last  year, 
strongly  and  imanimously  urged  Kissinger 
to  begin  talks  with  the  Vietnamese.  A  week 
later  he  said  the  President  had  approved 
the  recommendation  and  he  began  a  6  to  8 
month  dialogue  with  the  Foreign  Ministry  in 
Hanoi  resulting  in  an  inconclvtsive  meeting 
in  Paris  in  November.  But  it  was  a  meeting 
and  it  was  the  first  one.  We  hope  now  that 
additional  talks  will  take  place  in  order  to 
achieve,  first  of  all,  what  the  Committee  was 
created  for,  related  to  the  MIA's,  recognizing 
it  Is  a  two-way  street  and  this  could  take 
place  only  within  the  context  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations.  In  Paris,  Congressman  Bing- 
ham said  the  Vietnames  could  not  expect 
grant  aid.  calling  attention  to  an  amendment 
he  himself  had  introduced  that  would  lift 
trade  restrictions  with  Viet  Nam.  Coming 
from  Bingham,  it  is  a  very,  very  important 
statement. 

The  temper  that  we  have  seen  on  the  Com- 
mittee both  from  those  who  support  and 
oppose  the  report,  urge  one  thing:  the  ac- 
counting. They  generally  oppose  granting 
aid,  but  this  does  not  close  the  door.  Several 
comments  have  been  made  here  today  In 
the  humanitarian  area  of  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  etc.,  which  could  be  con- 
sidered. 

Prosthetics,  for  example,  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  paraplegics  in  Viet  Nam.  One  of  my 
assistants  had  his  leg  shot  off  on  his  second 
combat  tour  In  Vietnam.  He  has  noted  that 
the  United  States  has  the  greatest  expertise 
in  the  world  on  prosthetic  devices,  and  this 
is  an  area  that  should  and  could  be  explored. 
The  Conunittee  has  sent  to  Hanoi  and  to 
Vientiane  brochures  prepared  by  plastic  sur- 
geons in  the  United  States  who  have  done 
marvelous  work  in  South  America  and  Africa, 
repairmg  damage  from  disease  and  birth  de- 
fects, and  this  would  certainly  apply  to  those 
suffering  In  war  time.  Both  the  Vietnamese 
and  Laotians  are  considering  the  issue.  They 
have  not  rejected  it,  though  they  are  perhaps 
wary.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a  very  small 
venture,  but  an  Important  one.  There  are 
many  othier  areas  in  humanitarian  assistance 
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which  can  be  explored,  but  only  once  direct 
talks  have  begun. 

Last  Monday  the  Select  Committee  met 
with  President  Carter.  I  was  not  present.  Mr. 
Ottlnger  was,  however,  and  you  have  heard 
him  say  there  was  hope  that  the  President 
would  move  rapidly  in  normalizing  relations. 
If  I  could  send  one  personal  message  to  the 
Vietnamese,  I  would  say  the  one  Important 
block  that  exists  to  normalization  Is  the  MIA 
question,  and  their  capability  of  responding. 
If  they  carried  it  out.  I  think  it  would  re- 
move a  great  stumbling  block  to  further  dia- 
logue between  oxir  nations. 

Cora  Weiss:  Thank  you.  For  those  of  you 
seated  here,  the  Sense  of  Congress  Resolu- 
tion has  already  been  signed  by  a  number  of 
members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Ottlnger  has  agreed 
to  circulate  It,  and  any  of  you  who  are  In- 
tending to  visit  your  Representatives  may 
take  a  copy  to  get  the  endorsement  of  your 
Congressperson. 

Our  next  speaker  Is  Max  Edlger,  of  the 
Mennonlte  Central  Committee,  who  worked 
In  Viet  Nam  for  many  years  and  who  re- 
mained following  the  end  of  the  war  for  13 
months.  He  then  returned  to  this  country 
and  went  back  recently  to  Viet  Nam,  travel- 
ing from  Hanoi  to  Da  Nang.  He  will  relate 
his  findings  from  the  trip. 

Max  Edioer:  On  January  4  of  this  year  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  three  Men- 
nonltes  to  make  a  two  week  visit  to  Viet 
Nam.  This  was  the  third  Mennonlte  delega- 
tion to  visit  Viet  Nam  since  the  war  ended 
on  April  30,  1975,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
a  23  year  Involvement  of  the  Mennonltes  In 
this  small  country.  We  visited  both  North 
and  South  Viet  Nam,  and  were  able  to  see 
several  of  the  reconstruction  projects  we 
have  been  Involved  in  to  date,  and  also  set  up 
plans  for  further  contributions  to  an  Irri- 
gation project  in  the  Da  Nang  area. 

A  variety  of  observations  can  be  made. 
One  is  that  steps  are  being  taken  by  new 
authorities  to  move  from  a  system  whereby 
education  is  available  only  to  those  who 
can  afford  it,  to  education  for  all.  In  1971 
I  was  Involved  In  a  scholarship  program  for 
refugee  students  In  an  attempt  to  give  some 
of  them  more  of  an  opportunity  to  attend 
school.  A  large  number  of  refugee  children 
had  to  get  Jobs  to  help  support  their  fami- 
lies. Others  simply  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  school  fees.  Education  now  Is 
free,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  ensure 
that  all  children  can  get  at  least  10  years 
of  education.  One  school  we  visited  has  In- 
creased from  24  classes  with  1200  students 
in  1975  to  50  classes  with  2673  students  to- 
day. Pew  children  can  now  be  seen  roaming 
the  streets  with  nothing  to  do.  Schools  are 
being  made  available  for  them.  In  resettled 
areas  in  the  countryside,  one  can  also  see 
raany  small  cement  and  brick  schools.  These 
buildings  are  erected  by  the  government  so 
that  children  in  the  countryside  also  have 
easy  access  to  classrooms.  Every  province 
now  has  its  teacher  training  school  so  that 
sufficient  teachers  will  soon  be  available. 
However,  many  problems  still  remain.  There 
Is  a  shortage  of  desks  and  chairs.  Books  are 
scarce  and  teaching  aids  are  not  adequate. 
Building  materials  for  rebuilding  bombed 
schools  or  for  building  much  needed  new 
classrooms  are  in  short  supply.  Such  prob- 
lems are  the  result  of  an  economy  which  was 
shattered  by  war,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
South,  which  was  made  dependent  on  for- 
eign aid. 

Da  Nang  was  once  a  crowded  city  of  about 
1.2  million  people.  A  large  number  of  people 
were  refugees  from  the  war,  and  were  un- 
employed. Now  the  population  Is  down  to 
about  500,000,  a  size  more  fitting  to  the  fa- 
cilities available.  The  majority  of  the  people 
who  left  Da  Nang  have  returned  to  their  old 
vUlages  in  the  countryside.  Others  have  been 


given  work  in  a  new  carpet  factory  which 
employs  about  1000  formerly  unemployed 
women,  and  others  in  a  cotton  cloth  indus- 
try. Those  who  have  returned  to  their  old 
vUlages  continue  to  face  many  hardships. 
Unexploded  mines  and  other  munitions  lit- 
ter their  fields.  Well  trained  military  units 
first  sweep  the  fields  to  try  to  clean  them, 
but  the  farmers  are  still  being  killed.  The 
fertilizer  factory  which  once  produced  the 
much  needed  fertilizer  was  dependent  on 
raw  materials  from  the  United  States  and 
therefore  can  no  longer  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. Thus  the  farmers  are  having  difficulty 
preparing  the  soil. 

Drought  Is  still  another  problem.  To  deal 
with  this  latter  problem.  Irrigation  systems 
are  being  built.  We  visited  one  such  site 
where  50  kilometers  of  canals  are  being  dug, 
and  an  18  pump  station  installed  to  serve 
a  2000  hectare  area.  Almost  all  of  this  work 
must  be  done  by  hand.  This  will  not  only 
Insure  against  drought,  but  will  also  In- 
crease production  from  two  crops  a  year  to 
three  crops.  The  United  Nations  estimates 
that  last  year  Viet  Nam  was  only  able  to  pro- 
duce 7.6  million  tons  of  the  8.8  million  tons 
of  rice  needed  to  feed  the  population  be- 
cause of  the  vast  destruction  of  soil  and  fa- 
cilities inflicted  by  the  past  war.  With  the 
cut  off  of  U.S.  aid,  the  food  situation  was 
critical.  Thus,  major  steps  had  to  be  taken 
to  start  increasing  production.  It  is  a  major 
task,  and  is  hindered  by  a  shortage  of  ma- 
terials such  as  cement,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
and  by  damaged  transportation  systems. 

The  price  of  rice  In  Da  Nang  has  dropped 
from  100  xu  per  kilo  before  the  war  ended 
to  12  xu  per  kilo.  In  Saigon,  food  prices  may 
be  considerably  higher  since  Saigon  is  still 
suffering  from  major  over-population  and 
other  war-related  problems.  The  church  con- 
tinues to  function  freely  and  normally.  In 
fact,  in  Da  Nang,  the  government  has  helped 
the  Protestant  church  rebuild  five  of  their 
structures  destroyed  by  bombing.  Elsewhere 
In  Viet  Nam,  we  heard  similar  reports  from 
Catholic,  Buddhist  and  Protestant  church 
leaders. 

One  can  sense  a  certain  feeling  of  relaxa- 
tion among  the  people  which  was  not  there 
during  the  war.  It  is  as  though  they  are  slow- 
ly getting  used  to  the  fact  that  bombs  and 
artillery  shells  no  longer  fall. 

We  walked  the  streets  of  Hanoi  and  visited 
with  people.  We  walked  the  streets  of  Da 
Nang  and  along  the  new  irrigation  canals  of 
a  resettled  area.  Never  did  we  meet  with  any 
hostility.  The  people  were  friendly,  and  eag- 
er to  know  who  we  were.  Many  times  we  were 
told  that  the  Vietnamese  do  not  consider  the 
American  people  as  an  enemy.  This  Is  the 
message  I  bring  back  from  a  country  and 
a  people  which  has  suffered  so  much  death 
and  destruction  In  this  most  unfortunate 
war.  We,  who  have  suffered  comparatively 
little,  have  an  opportunity  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  return  this  gesture  of  friendship  and 
good  will. 

Cora  Weiss  ;  I  would  now  like  to  turn  the 
chair  over  to  Representative  Elizabeth  Holtz- 
man  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  been  a  strong 
pillar  in  Washington  representing  the  ma- 
jority will  of  the  American  people  through- 
out the  war,  the  people  who  always  thought 
the  war  was  wrong. 

Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman:  I  am  glad  to 
be  here.  I  was  thinking  about  this  confer- 
ence, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  after  World 
War  II  our  country  was  very  magnanimous. 
Perhaps  it  was  easy  to  be  magnanimous  In 
victory. 

The  question  with  respect  to  Viet  Nam  is 
perhaps  one  that  tests  the  quality  of  our 
country's  ethical  fiber  in  a  more  serious  way. 
How  do  we  respond  in  defeat?  How  do  we 
respond  when  we  recognize  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake? 


Can  we  as  a  country  finally  learn  the  les- 
sons that  will  prevent  another  Viet  Nam 
from  taking  place?  Can  we  recognize  the  In- 
dividuality of  countries,  of  peoples  around 
the  world?  Can  we  learn  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  those  who  reject  our  domi- 
nation? 

Can  we  live  In  peace  and  recognize  the 
complexity,  variety  and  richness  of  different 
national  experiences  in  the  world?  If  we  do 
not  learn  that  lesson.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
will  not  have  learned  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant lessons  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  It  was  a 
narrow-minded  Cold  War  mentality  that 
denied  the  geography,  history  and  variety  In 
the  world  that  got  us  into  the  war  in  the 
first  place. 

So  I  congratulate  those  who  convened  this 
conference,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  beginning  of 
an  important  effort  to  make  this  country 
aware  of  the  lessons  of  Viet  Nam,  what  we 
can  do  to  avoid  that  mistake  in  the  future, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  enhance  the  cause  of 
peace  and  friendship  in  the  world. 

I  am  very  pleased  now,  to  Introduce  some- 
one who  comes  from  the  Center  for  Veterans 
Rights.  The  legacy  of  the  war  was  not  only 
in  the  traumas  and  suffering  and  destr\icf 
tlon  in  Viet  Nam,  but  also  here  to  those  who 
fought  and  those  who  survived.  Mr.  Ron 
Bltzer,  who  is  a  counselor  at  the  Center  for 
Veteran's  Rights  will  speak  on  that  subject. 

Ron  BrrzER.  I  worked  for  about  three  years 
with  disabled  veterans  in  California.  About 
12  years  ago  I  came  vrtth  about  300  people 
to  picket  the  White  House,  to  protest  the 
American  policy  of  creating  victims  in  Viet 
Nam.  That  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  pub- 
licized bombing  in  Viet  Nam.  Last  Saturday 
I  came  with  about  200  people  to  picket  the 
White  House  to  protest  the  American  per- 
petuation of  American  victims  from  Viet 
Nam — the  deserters,  who  were  not  pardoned; 
the  veterans  with  bad  discharges,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  a  Pentagon 
study;  veterans  who  are  disabled  and  not  able 
to  get  adequate  treatment  from  their  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  Viet  Nam  veterans  who  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  any  access  to  federal  pro- 
grams for  assistance.  They  may  end  up  on 
local  welfare  rolls.  The  V.A.  reports  100,000 
veterans  have  died  since  discharged  from  the 
Viet  Nam  era.  Incarceration  is  increasing 
among  Viet  Nam  veterans:  sometimes  as 
much  as  25%  of  the  prison  population  con- 
sists of  Viet  Nam  veterans,  half  of  whom 
have  bad  discharges.  The  unemployment  rale 
has  remained  higher  among  Viet  Nam  veter- 
ans than  the  national  average.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  the  appeal  for  reconcUiation  in- 
clude the  problems  of  American  victims  of 
Viet  Nam.  But  you  may  ask,  why  do  we  need 
to  Include  thU  today,  because  of  the  veter- 
ans organizations.  The  American  Legion  and 
others  lobbied  against  It  and  80.000  veterans 
got  cut  off  from  benefits  this  past  year  In 
California.  Statistics  will  show  that  one  out 
of  four  veterans  is  a  Viet  Nam  vet;  one  out 
of  12  benefit  dollars  goes  to  a  Viet  Nam  vet. 
And  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  Viet  Nam  war  was  the  most  crippling  war 
this  country  has  fought  because  of  our  ability 
to  rescue  people  from  the  field. 

Those  concentrating  on  these  problems, 
which  veteran  organizations  have  been  re- 
luctant to  accept,  have  been  trying  to  bring 
the  problems  to  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  main  point  I  want  to  make  here 
Is  not  to  ask  for  a  lot  of  money.  We  cannot 
even  get  inside  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  ask  for  rehabilitation  assistance.  Or- 
ganizations and  self-help  groups  In  Cali- 
fornia have  been  shut  out  of  the  V.A..  we 
have  letters  saying,  "No  more!  You  cannot 
come  In  and  argue  claims  in  this  agency. 
It  has  been  a  year  since  I  have  been  able 
to  see  a  claims  file  for  a  Viet  Nam  veteran 
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American  flag  by  using  it  in  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations. They  were  not  covered.  The 
greatest  number  not  covered  were  the  750,000 
Viet  Nam  era  veterans  who  suffer  the  stigma 
of  a  less  than  fully  honorable  discharge.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  civilized  nation 
that  still  retains  characterized  forms  of  dis- 
charge from  military  service. 

We  have  honorable,  general,  undesirable, 
bad  conduct,  and  dishonorable  discharges. 
Only  the  last  two  given  are  the  result  of  a 
trial.  This  means  the  other  92  percent  of 
these  discharges  are  given  administratively. 
If  you  are  lucky,  you  have  a  hearing,  but  even 
If  you  have  a  hearing  you  have  few  due  proc- 
ess protections.  You  don't  have  the  right  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  you, 
because  they  are  not  there  at  the  hearing. 
You  have  no  verbatim  transcript  so  you  can 
appeal  the  decision  against  you.  There  are  no 
Judicial  officers  to  make  rulings  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence.  And  recall  that  92  7o 
of  the  people  with  bad  discharges — so-called 
bad  paper — received  them  purely  administra- 
tively. They  are  disproportionately  poor, 
black,  Spanish-speaking  or  members  of  other 
ethnic  or  racial  minorities.  Even  if  you  were 
"lucky"  enough  to  be  court  martlaled  during 
the  Viet  Nam  war  and  given  procedural 
rights,  you  soon  discovered  that  you  didn't 
have  very  many  substantive  rights. 

For  example.  Dr.  Howard  Levy  was  a  doctor 
who  refused  to  train  Green  Beret  medics  in 
Viet  Nam.  He  said  that  Viet  Nam  was  a 
racist  war  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  train 
anybody  to  do  anything  to  help  perpetuate 
it.  He  was  charged  and  convicted  at  a  court 
martial.  He  had  all  the  procedural  rights,  but 
the  problem  was  he  was  convicted  for  an 
offense  called  "conduct  unbecoming  an  offi- 
cer and  a  gentleman."  We  don't  have  a  paral- 
lel crime  in  civilian  life.  How  many  people 
here  never  flashed  a  peace  sign?  In  the  mili- 
tary that  is  a  crime,  a  violation  of  Article  82 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  that 
prohibits   "provoking  gestures." 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  Phu  Cat 
Three,  supporters  of  George  Wallace  In  the 
Presidential  Campaign.  They  went  to  Viet 
Nam.  one  had  only  three  weeks  to  go  in  his 
tour  of  duty.  One  day  they  came  across  some 
Korean  allies  skinning  a  Vietnamese  pris- 
oner. They  were  so  disgusted  they  went  back 
to  their  commanding  officer,  threw  their 
guns  down  and  said  they  would  not  pick 
them  up  again.  And  they  didn't.  The  Air 
Force  told  them,  "If  you  won't  pick  up  your 
guns,  why  don't  you  go  on  patrol  without 
them."  They  did:  one  night,  two  nights, 
three  nights.  Finally,  it  became  such  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States  Air  Force 
that  they  were  simply  court-martialed  for 
disobeying  the  order  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  given  years  in  the  stockade  and  all 
still  have  bad  conduct  discharges. 

All  of  the  persons  who  received  less  than 
honorable  discharges  are  not  Ideological 
protesters.  Many  were  given  discharges  for 
trivial  or  no  offenses.  There  are  75,000  peo- 
ple who  now  have  a  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge because  the  Army  decided  they  had 
a  "character  or  behavioral  disorder" — a  find- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  service  that  the  per- 
son was  mentally  ill.  Why  they  didn't  dis- 
cover that  before  Inducting  the  person  into 
the  military,  I  don't  know.  It  Is  a  very  good 
question  to  ask.  Twenty  thousand  were  con- 
victed for  minor  offenses  after  serving  time 
in  civilian  Jails.  However  they  were  then 
given  less  than  honorable  discharges  after 
release  from  Jail,  as  a  guaranteed  lifelong 
punishment  on  top  of  their  Jail  term.  And 
it  Is  a  punishment. 

Ron  talked  about  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  prison.  They  are  in  prison  because 
they  cannot  get  Jobs.  The  less -than -honor- 
able discharge  virtually  guarantees  you  will 
be  unemployable  for  life  and  also  frequently 
means  you  will  be  denied  your  Veterans  Ad- 


ministration benefits.  This  too  Is  a  crime 
and  a  shame. 

When  America  wants  to  be  decent,  it  can 
be  decent.  In  1865  when  Andrew  Johnson 
authorized  that  all  Union  deserters  and 
draft  evaders  be  given  amnesty,  it  hap- 
pened quickly,  and  as  an  act  of  compas- 
sion and  decency.  When  Australia,  four 
years  ago,  granted  universal  unconditional 
amnesty  to  Its  Viet  Nam  dissenters  and  pro- 
testers, it  acted  decently  and  humanely, 
/nd  the  least  we  can  ask  out  of  this  new 
Administration  and  new  Congress  is  that 
they  act  as  decently,  humanely  and  Justly. 
Thank  you. 

Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman:  I  will  now  in- 
troduce Sister  Mary  Luke  Tobin.  who  is  the 
Citizen  Action  Director  of  Church  Women 
United. 

Mart  Luke  Tobin:  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  reasons  for  my  concern  for  a 
restoration  of  normal  relations  of  our  coun- 
try with  Viet  Nam. 

I  have  visited  Saigon  twice;  once  in  the 
summer  of  1970,  and  again  in  the  spring  of 
1974.  On  both  occasions.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  meet  a  number  of  church  leaders, 
particularly  in  the  Catholic  community.  I 
visited  churches,  schools  and  homes,  where 
I  was  delighted  to  be  Introduced  to  these 
friendly  people,  and  to  admire  their  con- 
fidence that  one  day  they  would  have  a 
peiwo'^ul  and  strong  country.  I  was  greatly 
enriched  by  this  encounter,  as  I'm  sure 
other  Americans  would  be  also.  Therefore,  1 
was  more  than  pleased  to  learn  last  fall  that 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned  had  issued  an 
invitation  (signed  by  180  prominent  persons 
in  the  U.S.  church  community)  to  seven 
Christian  and  Buddhist  leaders  to  visit  our 
country.  This  opportunity  will  allow  church 
groups  and  other  Interested  persons  to  hear 
how  the  Vietnamese  people  have  fared  since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  particularly  in 
the  practice  of  their  religion. 

I  would  like  to  meet  the  new  CardlnaJ  of 
Viet  Nam.  and  also  the  Archbishop"  of 
Saigon,  whom  I  have  long  admired.  It  is  he 
who  fostered  peace  meetings  at  his  Cathe- 
dral every  Christmas  during  the  war. 

Last  May,  that  Archbishop  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  a  Catholic  periodical,  saying: 

"Since  the  liberation  of  South  Viet  Nam, 
the  Church  here  has  shown  its  good  will  and 
cooperation  with  the  Revolutionary  authori- 
ties in  the  construction  of  Viet  Nam.  .  .  . 
The  Catholics  here  wish  to  testify  that  while 
fully  being  Christians,  we  are  equally  Viet- 
namese citizens.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
Revolutionary  authorities  are  effectively  re- 
specting our  faith."  These  words  of  Arch- 
bishop Blnh  have  been  repeated  by  him  on 
several  other  occasions. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  if  these  per- 
sons were  free  to  accept  our  Invitation  and 
would  be  granted  visas  to  visit  us,  it  would 
be  an  enriching  experience  for  all  who  would 
have  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  them. 
Many  persons  would  be  enabled  to  hear  them 
recounting  their  histories  during  and  since 
the  war,  but  also  share  in  the  fruits  of  their 
religious  insights  and  experience.  Isn't  It 
amazing  that  during  the  war,  we  had  con- 
tact with  so  many  friends  and  now  when 
the  Vietnamese  are  not  our  country's  en- 
emies, we  can't  freely  visit? 

We  would  like  to  know  how  the  work  of  re- 
construction is  going  on.  We  are  learning 
that  it  is  very  difficult.  Like  me,  you  prob- 
ably read  in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
the  description  of  the  work  of  a  French  Sis- 
ter invited  by  the  government  to  assist  in 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  prostitutes.  I  read  that 
they  have  very  few  sewing  machines  to  teach 
these  women  a  skill,  and  to  teach  them  to 
write  is  very  slow  for  lack  of  tools;  there  is 
only  one  ball  point  pen  to  10  persons.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  materials  to  heal  wounded, 
injured  people,  and  to  repair  and  rebuild 
a  devastated   land.   The   need  is  now — and 
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equipment  from  the  U.S.  would  be  helpful. 
I  regreat  an  embargo  which  keeps  our  land  of 
plenty  from  generously  sharing  vsrlth  these 
war-impoverished  people. 

In  1973,  Church  Women  United,  on  whose 
staff  I  serve,  were  among  the  first  to  ex- 
tend a  hand  of  reconciliation  to  the  people 
of  Viet  Nam.  We  helped  a  Vietnamese  Roman 
Catholic  Sister  to  open  a  House  of  Peace  In 
Saigon,  where  women,  weary  and  distressed 
by  war  conditions,  could  find  a  haven  in 
the  city.  Church  Women  United  gave  sup- 
port to  the  project,  and  in  1974,  I  visited 
that  simple  and  beautiful  house  of  medita- 
tion and  counsel  in  the  heart  of  Saigon.  I 
don't  know  if  Sister  Tho  Thl  Anh  is  still 
there.  I'd  love  to  have  her  come  to  visit  us, 
and  to  hear  her  describe  her  ministry  to 
women  in  that  home.  I  have  heard,  through 
her  relatives  in  the  UJ3.  that  for  a  year  after 
the  fall  of  Saigon  she  was  teaching  at  the 
University.  She  could  share  so  much  with  us, 
and  we  could  learn  from  her.  Before  leaving 
this  country,  she  said,  "The  challenge  of  our 
time  is  for  the  unification  of  humankind. 
Shall  we  be  able  to  make  the  effort  to  bring 
together  the  occupants  of  this  small  planet? 
There  will  be  no  East  nor  West  but  one 
single  family  of  citizens  of  the  earth." 

I  would  like  to  learn  if  her  perceptions 
have  changed — and  to  Invite  her  to  continue 
the  dialogue  with  \is.  We  cannot  even  ex- 
change mall  freely. 

I  recall  the  meeting  In  Canada  during 
the  war  when  several  Catholic  priests  came 
to  Quebec  from  North  Viet  Nam.  It  took 
one  of  these  priests  five  days  to  travel  from 
his  home  to  get  to  the  plane  because  of 
the  hundreds  of  bridges  which  had  been 
destroyed.  All  of  this  Is  one  more  clue  to  the 
Immense  task  of  rebuilding.  I  learned  much 
from  these  quiet,  thoughtful  priests  from 
the  North,  as  well  as  from  Mme.  Cam,  a 
perceptive  lawyer  and  assembly  member. 

I  hope  that  anything  which  smacks  of 
vlndictlveness  would  be  unworthy  of  us.  We 
have  always  been  prompt  to  reconcile  our- 
selves with  those  who  have  been  against  us 
in  wars.  Surely  this  small  nation  should  be 
no  exception. 

We  profess  to  be  religious  people.  The 
Judeo-Christian  faith  says  we  are  to  love 
our  neighbor,  and  that  our  neighbor  is 
worldwide — this  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  reach  out  to  the  farther  neighbor 
In  love  and  friendship. 

One  of  the  best  thing  we  could  do  for  a 
true  reconciliation  at  this  time  would  be  to 
have  the  kind  of  mutual  sharing,  exchanges, 
and  awareness  of  the  gifts  of  other  peoples 
which  would  help  build  a  world  of  peace  now. 

Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman:  We  will  now 
hear  from  Don  Luce  Co-Director  of  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned. 

Don  Luce:  There  is  now  a  railway  that 
extends  from  Hanoi  to  Saigon.  There  wasn't 
a  major  epidemic  of  cholera  or  bubonic 
plague  or  any  of  the  other  many  possible 
diseases  because  of  massive  Immunization 
programs.  Saigon's  million  man  army  has 
been  Integrated  into  the  work  force  as  the 
farm  land  Is  put  back  Into  production  and 
new  hospitals  built.  People  have  found  Jobs 
as  they  returned  to  their  farms.  All  these 
things  happened  without  the  blood  bath  that 
our  State  Department  officials  in  Saigon 
said  would  happen.  There  wasn't  a  list  of  a 
million  that  were  blacklisted  to  be  killed  by 
the  "long  dagger  of  communism."  There 
wasn't  a  list  of  a  thousand,  or  a  list  of  a 
hundred.  All  of  us  should  really  feel  very 
good  about  this.  Perhaps  we  should  feel  sad 
that  we  fought  the  war  for  so  many  years 
because  our  leaders  said  it  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  we  should  certainly  be  happy  that 
it  didn't  happen.  Maybe  It  is  understand- 
able that  our  officials  said  there  would  be 
this  blood  bath.  They  must  have  thought: 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Jailers  at  the 
tiger  cages?   What   is   going   to   happen   to 


the  generals  that  planned  the  scorched 
earth  policy?  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  war  profiteers,  the  people  who  made 
money,  and  the  people  who  sold  the  goods 
that  were  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  ref- 
ugees? Yet  there  wasn't  a  blood  bath. 

A  lot  of  people  are  talking  about  the  re- 
education camps.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  are  the  re-education  camps  a  viola- 
tion of  people's  human  rights?  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  about  this.  The  number  of 
people  we  thought  would  be  endangered  in- 
volved over  a  million  men  in  the  Silgon 
Army,  more  than  140,000  men  who  were 
policemen  on  the  streets  of  Saigon,  as  well 
as  the  secret  policemen  all  around  the  coun- 
try. Another  150,000  had  worked  In  the  civil 
service  in  Saigon,  about  half  a  million  worked 
directly  for  Americans.  Of  that  number  there 
are  presently  between  40  and  60  thousand  In 
the  re-education  camps.  This  represents 
about  5  percent  of  the  people  that  we  pre- 
dicted would  be  killed  in  a  blood  bath.  These 
are  people  that  are  in  camps  now;  there  are 
other  people  who  have  gone  through  the 
camps.  These  people  have  been  restored  to 
their  full  civil  rights  as  they  have  left  the 
camps.  I  find  it  Ironic  that  the  Vietnamese 
government  has  had  a  better  policy  in  terms 
of  restoring  civil  rights  to  the  people  in  South 
Viet  Nam  that  planned  the  war  and  ran  the 
prisons  than  our  government  has  had  to- 
ward the  Americans  who  protested  the  war! 
A  far  wider  range  of  civil  rights  has  been 
restored  to  these  people  than  we  have  to 
our    own    citizens    who    protested    the    war. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  can't  visit  the  re- 
education camps.  This  Is  not  true.  Marc 
Rlboud,  a  French  Journalist  and  photogra- 
pher was  in  5  camps:  he  has  protographed 
the  camps,  including  one  camp  which  has 
26  of  the  Saigon  generals.  The  photographs 
have  been  reproduced  on  pages  31  and  32  of 
Time  Magazine.  February  16.  1976  (shows  two 
pages  of  photographs  on  the  re-education 
camps).  Victor  Umbrlcht.  who  was  the  spe- 
cial representative  cf  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  visited  them  three 
times.  Cora  Weiss  visited  one  of  the  camps. 
We  have  visited  the  camps  and,  as  Sister 
Mary  Luke  Tobin  pointed  out,  Americans 
were  in  these  camps  at  a  time  when  a 
Vietnamese  Buddhist  nun  was  not  permitted 
to  visit  our  country  (from  Canada).  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  in  the  camps  as  prisoners 
have  reported  back.  Jay  Scarborough  spent 
five  months  in  a  camp  near  Plelku,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  his  report. 

"The  captured  soldiers  were  treated  hu- 
manely, no  physical  or  mental  torture  no 
denials  of  the  essentials  of  life — food,  cloth- 
ing, housing  and  medical  care.  There  has  been 
no  blood  bath.  I  cannot  see  that  anything  has 
happened  in  South  Viet  Nam  to  justify  the 
Imposition  of  the  embargos.  To  me,  and  to 
the  Vietnamese  it  smells  of  vlndictlveness." 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  camps  are  enjoy- 
able, but  I  am  saying  that  the  condtions  as 
they  have  been  reported  by  many  Americans 
who  have  spent  many  months  In  Viet  Nam 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  people  who  ha\'e 
visited  the  camps,  the  conditions  are  far,  far 
better  than  we  expected  they  would  be. 

One  of  the  Vietnamese  rellpious  leaders  is 
Venerable  Don  Hau.  Barbara  Fuller,  here  to- 
day from  Michigan,  talked  with  this  famous 
Buddhist  monk  about  religion  and  relations 
with  the  United  States.  He  said,  "We  Bud- 
dhists long  for  friendship  with  the  American 
people;  our  country  is  so  heavily  devastated 
by  the  war;  Innumerable  houses,  pagodas, 
churches  have  been  destroyed,  and  as  head 
of  the  Buddhists  I  am  actively  participating 
In  the  reconstruction  of  our  country.  We 
must  turn  injured  men  into  strong  men,  we 
must  cure  the  sick  and  malnourished,  we 
must  rebuild  houses  and  we  ask  you  to  ex- 
tend your  help." 

I  think  the  real  suffering  and  danger  in 
Viet  Nam  is  from  unexploded  mines,   and 


from  the  diseases  that  we  left  behind.  It  is 
from  the  buildings  that  were  bombed  and 
haven't  yet  been  rebuilt.  We  as  Americans 
have  the  technology  and  the  resources  to  help 
In  that  reconstruction.  If  we  really  want  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on.  w^lthln  the  religious 
community,  and  in  Viet  Nam,  we  can  do  as 
Sister  Mary  Luke  suggested,  invite  some  of 
the  religious  leaders  there  to  come  to  ovir 
country,  some  of  the  cultural  people,  some  of 
the  writers.  In  1974  I  visited  North  Viet  Nam 
with  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Gary.  Indiana. 
Andrew  Grutka,  and  with  the  Methodist 
Bishop  from  Chicago,  Paul  Washburn.  At  the 
end  of  the  trip,  we  met  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister Pham  Van  Dong.  He  said,  "It  is  really 
wonderful  that  Bishop  Grutka  could  say  Mass 
in  our  beautiful  cathedral  in  Hanoi,  that 
Bishop  Washburn  could  preach,  and  it  would 
also  be  wonderful  if  some  of  our  Vietnamese 
priests  and  other  religious  leaders  could  visit 
your  churches  and  your  synagogues." 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  why  are 
we  so  afraid  of  what  a  Buddhist  nxm  would 
say  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  the  kind 
of  dance  that  Vietnamese  dancers  would 
dance  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Why  are  we  so 
afraid? 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  positive' 
thought.  Dick  Hughes  spent  eight  years  in 
Viet  Nam  with  the  Shoe  Shine  Boys  and  a 
year  after  the  new  government  arrived.  He 
said,  "When  my  scheduled  flight  left  Tan 
Son  Nhat  Airport  in  August  1976,  I  not  only 
felt  a  debt  to  the  Vietnamese  people,  I  knew 
the  kids  that  I  loved  were  finally  finding 
people  who  cared." 

Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman  :  I  would  like  to 
introduce  Cora  Weiss,  coordinator  of  Friend- 
shipment  and  an  inspiration  in  this  whole 
effort. 

Cora  Weiss:  I  would  like  to  wind  up  this 
session  and  thank  Representatives  Holtzman, 
Miller,  and  Harkln,  who  discovered  the  tiger 
cages  on  Con  Son  Island  with  Don  Luce  In 
1970,  and  try  to  tie  together  some  of  the 
things  that  we  can  do  having  heard  this 
testimony. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
no  longer  the  enemy,  if  indeed,  they  ever 
were.  It  is  clear  that  they  need  our  help,  and 
we  have  a  moral,  legal  and  historic  obligation 
to  help  them.  If  we  are  to  send  prosthetic 
devices  to  the  many  who  need  them,  we  have 
to  apply  for  a  license  from  the  Treasury  and 
Commerce  departments  and  wait  perhaps  up 
to  nine  months  before  being  granted  a  paper 
permission.  This  is  because  there  is  an  em- 
bargo on  trade,  an  embargo  imposed  by  an 
executive  order  on  AprU  30,  1975  which  can 
also  be  removed  by  executive  order.  As  mem- 
bers of  Congress  you  can  support  a  resolu- 
tion such  as  H.R.  3047  which  caUs  for  the 
unconditional  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

You  ask  If  you  can  have  a  Buddhist  nun 
come  to  the  VS.  She  cannot  come  as  long 
as  the  embargo  against  Viet  Nam  exists,  nor 
can  anyone  else  come  to  share  their  life  ex- 
perience In  Viet  Nam.  I  have  a  xerox  of  a  let- 
ter returned  from  the  United  Nations  post 
office  addressed  to  Viet  Nam.  Apparently  at 
the  United  Nations  post  office  they  feel  that 
there  Is  an  embargo  on  mail.  There  Is  not, 
officially,  but  very  few  letters  get  through. 
There  is  no  reason  for  that.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  who  want  to  be  In  touch 
with  their  families  and  take  a  chance  that 
their  letters  will  get  through  to  their  loved 
ones  when  they  drop  It  In  the  mall  box. 

The  U.S.  Congress  can  appropriate  funds 
for  international  agencies  who  are  doing  ex- 
traordinary rehabilitation  work  in  Viet  Nam, 
including  UNICEP. 

The  U.S.  Congress  can  support  the  Sense  of 
Congress  Resolution  which  is  being  circu- 
lated, and  here  are  some  of  those  supporting 
It:  Holtzman,  Studds,  Ben  Rosenthal,  and 
Don  Fraser,  and  I  assume  Harkln  doesn't 
want  to  be  left  out  (Harkln  signs)  so  there 
it  is,  and  so  it  grows.  A  Sense  of  Congress 
Resolution  could  be  circulated  throughout 
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the  House  on  both  aloes  to 
gress  and  the  Administration 
port  what  we  consider  to  b( 
of  the  new  Administration 
expressed  on  so  many  occaslo4s 

We  have  been  asking  the 
to  express  their  sense  of  consc 
money  to  help  heal  the  war  wi 
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American  people  do  say  that  It 
tlon  to  repair  the  damage 
and  we  should  not  lose  time  In 
If  President  Carter  could  pi 
phone  and  respond  to  what 
has  stated  very  clearly  Is  the 
the  Vietnamese  people  to 
standing  Issues  of  the  war 
counting  for  the  MIA's,  It 
many  years  to  finally  say  th< 
It  is  easy  and  noble,  and  it 
historic  tradition.  The  Amerlcali 
clearly  to  want  It.  There  is  no 
Our  presence  today  and  the 
tures  on  the  appeal  for 
we  will  present  to  the  Presld*^ 
are  clear  Indications  that  there 
fear  In  reconciliation.  It  has  bei  n 
took  until  1977  to  end  the  Clv|l 
United  States  and  Install  a 
dent  In  the  White  House.  We 
long  to  wait  to  end  the  war  in 
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(Testimony  of  James  Armstron( 
kotas  Area,  United  Methodls 
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1977  sponsored  by  the  Coalitjjn 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy 
ment  and  National  Council 
and  Unconditional  Amnesty, 
DC.J 

Appenddc 
Statement  on  Vietnam 

RCCONCILtATION 

If  the  United  States  of  Amerlc^ 
moral  initiatives  In  the  formation 
plementatlon  of  foreign  policy, 
cally  revise   Its  stance   In   the 
reality  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  seized  political  and 
tlatives    with    the    Soviet 
Peoples   Republic   of   China 
fectlng  more  than  one  billion 
in  the  communist  world. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  sel 
retreated  from  the  acceptance 
sponsibtlity   In   the   war-ravagcp 
Vietnam,  where  some  40,000,000 
to  restore  their  devastated  homeland 

We  have  refused  to  grant 
nitlon. 

We  haVe  vetoed  United  Natlcjn.s 
ship  (violating  the  will  of  every 
ber  nation). 

We  have  Imposed  a  trade  boycc^tt 

We  have  limited  the  flow  of 
aid,  so  that  less  aid  Is  permitted 
Vietnam  today  than  was  shlpp  id 
Vietnam  during  the  war  years 

We  have  reneged  on  Article  21 
Agreements,  assuring  substantia 
tlon  funds,  and  have  turned  opr 
President  Nixon's  guarantee  of 
over   a   five-year  period   for 
purposes. 

We  have  used  the  MIA  issue 
tlon  for  our  recalcitrance,  yet 
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Montgomery's  committee,  having  visited 
Vietnam  and  Investigated  the  matter  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  reports  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  of  our  MIA  are  alive. 
Two  obvious  facts  need  to  be  noted:  (1) 
there  remain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese MIA  who  are  subjects  of  the  Viet- 
namese governments  concerned  response; 
and  (2)  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  based  in 
Southeast  Asia  with  the  most  sophisticated 
of  electronic  equipment  enabling  It  to  trace 
and  maintain  contact  with  our  aircraft, 
doubtless  knew  and  knows  far  more  about 
our  MIA  than  did  and  does  the  "enemy" 
with  no  equivalent  Instruments  of  detec- 
tion. The  time  hM  long  since  passed  for  us 
to  stop  using  and  manipulating  the  MIA 
issue  for  our  own  political  purposes. 

The  time  has  come  for  reconstruction  and 
genuine  reconciliation.  There  cannot  be  one 
without  the  other. 

Following  World  War  II  the  United  States 
virtually  rebuilt  Japan  and  West  Germany. 
The  Issues  in  that  war  were  clearly  drawn. 
Oemiany's  Third  Reich  was  Intent  upon  seiz- 
ing Europe,  destroying  the  Jew  and  imposing 
a  one-thousand  year  reign  on  the  civilized 
world.  Japan  attacked  a  sleeping  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  sought  to  bring  all  of  Asia  under  Its 
control.  The  Axis  nations  launched  history's 
most  savage  war  against  the  human  race.  And 
we  made  possible  the  dramatic  recovery  and 
reconstruction  of  those  Axis  nations — for  our 
own  military,  economic  and  political  pur- 
poses. 

Now  Vietnam  awaits  our  response.  The  Is- 
sues were  never  clear  In  that  conflict.  The 
United  States  aborted  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954  and  resultant  elections  and 
procedures  that  would  have  made  possible 
the  determination  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
We  supported  and  underwrote  a  scries  of 
corrupt  military  governments  In  Saigon.  With 
unprecedented  air  and  fire  power  we  vio- 
lated the  "law  of  proportionality"  more  flag- 
rantly than  m  any  war  known  to  history. 
We  ravaged  a  culture  and  the  agricultural 
base  of  a  rice-bowl  economy.  And  now  we 
refuse  to  help  a  nation,  broken  In  body  but 
not  In  spirit,  rebuild. 

Everything  noble  In  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
tradition  suggests  that  we  have  but  one 
choice  in  the  matter:  reconstruction  and 
reconciliation.  Precedent,  as  In  the  case  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  suggests  It.  Justice,  In 
the  light  of  the  nature  of  the  Vietnamese  war, 
requires  It. 

The  Old  Testament  prophet  cried,  "Have 
we  not  one  God?  Hath  not  one  Father  created 
us  all?  Why  then  do  we  deal  treacherously 
every  man  against  his  brother?"  And  the 
apostle  insisted  that  God  "has  entrusted  us 
with  the  message  of  reconciliation."  If  we 
are  to  be  faithful  to  the  best  In  our  past, 
we  wUl  help  reframe  a  broken  world  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  humankind. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OP  SENATE 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7, 1  was  proud  to  introduce,  along 
with  several  distinguished  colleagues,  a 
bill  that  I  am  confident  will  prove  to  be 
a  landmark  in  this  Nation's  political 
history. 

That  bill,  the  Public  Financing  of 
Senate  Elections  Act  of  1977,  is  designed 
to  rid  congressional  elections  of  the 
evils  of  big  money.  The  need  for  reform 
could  not  be  more  clear. 

Watergate  confirmed  the  old  canard 
that  America  has  the  best  political  sys- 
tem money  can  buy.  Milk  producer's  con- 
tributions were  followed  by  a  shift  in 
milk  price  supports.  Ambassadorships 
were  sold   outright.   Businessmen   and 


labor  leaders  were  dunned  incessantly, 
while  other  special  interest  groups 
hedged  their  bets  by  giving  to  opposing 
candidates. 

There  were  a  lot  of  complaints  about 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1976.  but 
there  was  one  old-time  affliction  that 
brightened  the  election  by  its  absence: 
big  money.  This  election  was  not  bought. 
It  was  not  swayed  by  heavy  transfusions 
of  cash.  The  winner  owt*s  nothing  to 
persons  or  organizations  for  anteing  up 
six-figure  campaign  contributions.  To  a 
rare  degree  in  American  politics,  the 
average  voter  was  the  millionaire's  equal. 
This  revolutionary  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1974.  which  I  cosponsored.  The 
new  law  remedied  these  abuses.  It  set 
limits  on  contributions  to  candidates  for 
Federal  oflBce,  and  on  the  amount  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  can  spend  in  a  gen- 
eral election.  It  provided  funds  to  Presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  major  parties 
through  voluntary  $1  tax  checkoffs.  It 
established  disclosure  requirements,  con- 
sonant with  Justice  Brandeis'  maxim 
that  sunlight  is  still  "the  best  of  disinfec- 
tants." The  law  was  designed,  simply,  to 
remove  large  cash  gifts  from  the  proceeds 
of  electing  a  President. 

The  new  law  not  only  proved  itself  in 
the  election,  but  was  upheld  in  Its  basic 
principles  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  emphatically  affirmed  the  law's 
fundamentals:  disclosure,  spending  and 
contribution  limits,  and  public  financing. 
Its  decision  recognized  the  compelling 
public  need  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process  by  restraining  the  influ- 
ence of  the  very  wealthy  on  political 
campaigns  and  public  policy. 

But  we  must  finish  the  Job  of  ridding 
our  elections  of  big  money  by  bringing 
public  financing  into  congressional  and 
Senate  campaigns.  The  bill  that  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  along  with  Senators  Clark. 
Cranston.  Schweiker,  and  Kennedy,  ac- 
complishes that.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that,  without  providing  public 
funds,  the  Congress  cannot  limit  spend- 
ing. The  bill  we  are  proposing  provides 
public  funding  and  limits  total  spending 
in  Senate  elections. 

The  last  election  illustrated  the  need 
for  these  added  reforms.  Barred  from 
spending  large  amounts  on  Pi-esidential 
cajnpaigns,  special  interest  groups  have 
diverted  their  cash  resources  to  cam- 
paigns for  the  House  and  Senate.  Special 
interest  groups  poured  $22.6  million  into 
congressional  campaign  in  1976,  as 
against  $12.5  million  in  1974.  The  rush  is 
on  to  buy  stock  in  the  US.  Congi-ess. 

Our  bill  deals  only  with  Senate  elec- 
tions, but  a  companion  effort  is  being 
made  in  the  House  under  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  Congressmen  Morris  Udall 
and  John  Anderson.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides financing  and  sets  spending  limits 
for  both  primary  and  general  elections. 
In  the  primaries  of  each  party,  candi- 
dates would  be  able  to  qualify  for  match- 
ing funds  if  they  raised  a  threshold 
amount  of  5  percent  of  their  spending 
limit  or  $50,000,  whichever  is  less.  The 
funds  would  match  all  contributions  un- 
der $100  until  the  candidate  reached  his 
spending  limit. 
In  the  general  elections  for  the  Senate. 
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candidates  of  major  parties  would  be  en- 
titled, upon  their  nomination,  to  receive 
a  lump-sum  grant  of  25  percent  of  their 
spending  limit.  In  addition  to  that  grant, 
they  would  receive  matching  grants, 
again  for  all  contributions  under  $100. 
until  the  spending  limit  for  the  general 
election  is  reached.  The  bill  defines  a 
major  party  for  these  purposes  as  a  party 
whose  candidate  received  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  vote  in  the  preceding  election 
for  the  Senate  seat.  If  only  one  party 
candidate  received  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  vote,  the  next  highest  party  candi- 
date with  15  percent  of  the  vote  or  more 
would  qualify  as  a  major  party. 

Spending  limits  are  set  as  a  factor  of 
the  number  of  voters  in  the  State,  for 
most  States.  In  the  primary  elections, 
candidates  accepting  public  funds  would 
be  limited  to  spending  the  amount  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  the  voting  age 
population  times  15  cents,  or,  in  those 
States  where  the  voting  age  population 
Is  relatively  low.  the  spending  limit  is 
set  at  $225,000.  For  general  elections,  the 
limit  is  20  cents  per  voter  or  $300,000, 
whichever  of  those  figures  is  the  largest. 
Spending  limits  would  be  removed  if 
one  of  the  candidates  chose  not  to  ac- 
cept public  funds  and  then  surpassed 
the  spending  limit.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  remove  the  spending  advantage 
of  the  candidate  with  large  personal 
wealth  or  very  great  financial  support. 

Candidates  of  minor  parties  and  in- 
dependents could  also  receive  matching 
public  funds  in  a  general  election.  They 
must  raise  a  threshold  of  25  percent  of 
the  spending  limit  or  $250,000,  which- 
ever is  the  smaller  before  becoming 
eligible.  That  threshold  is  designed  to  be 
high  enough  to  discourage  frivolous  can- 
didates from  getting  public  funding 
while  being  low  enough  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem open  to  serious  challenges  from  out- 
side the  existing  parties. 

For  Maryland,  with  a  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  2,822,000  the  spending  limits  for 
Senate  campaigns  will  be  $423,000  in  the 
primary  and  $564,400  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  5-percent  threshold  for  match- 
ing funds  In  the  primary  Is  $21,650  and 
the  grant  to  major  party  nominees  and 
the  threshold  for  third  party  nominees 
or  independents  are  both  $141,100. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Senate  bill  is 
estimated  at  $38  million  per  election  or 
$19  million  a  year. 

In  the  1972  Presidential  election,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  changed  hands,  much  of 
it  surreptitiously.  Admittedly,  that  elec- 
tion was  an  aberration.  But  its  evils  were 
in  a  familiar  pattern.  The  new  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  has  taken  those 
evils  out  of  Presidential  campaigns.  But 
they  linger  on  in  congressional  elections. 
The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  will  end  them 
altogether. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  U.S.  UMBILICAL 
CORD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
issue  during  the  1976  Presidential  cam- 
paign was  the  need  to  streamline  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  believe  that 
most  people  will  make  their  judgment 
about  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 


Government  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
sonal relationships  with  agencies  affect- 
ing their  daily  lives. 

Does  the  Postal  Service  deliver  their 
mail  on  time?  Does  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration treat  veterans  courteously 
and  fairly  when  they  raise  a  question 
about  their  pension  or  compensation 
payments?  What  type  of  service  do 
elderly  Americans  receive  from  the  so- 
cial security  offices  located  throughout 
the  country? 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned that  social  security  is  adminis- 
tered effectively  and  impartially.  Social 
security  affects  the  lives  of  almost  every 
American  family  in  one  form  or  another. 
Nearly  33  million  persons  now  receive 
monthly  benefits.  More  than  100  million 
workers  will  pay  social  security  tax  in 
1977. 

Throughout  its  history  social  security 
has  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  excellence. 
But  it  has  been  tarnished  somewhat  in 
recent  years,  particularly  because  of 
problems  encountered  in  administering 
supplemental  security  income. 

Major  changes  have  occurred  since  so- 
cial security  was  first  enacted  more  than 
40  years  ago.  Social  security,  of  course, 
is  not  solely  a  retirement  program  for  the 
elderly.  It  also  provides  disability,  siu'- 
vivor.  hospital,  and  medical  protection. 
In  addition,  social  security  administers  a 
portion  of  the  black  lung  benefit  program 
and  SSI. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  agencies, 
such  as  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, be  sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  and 
respond  to  the  changing  dynamics  in  our 
society. 

A  recent  series  of  articles  by  HajTies 
Johnson,  of  the  Washington  Post,  de- 
scribes some  of  these  forces  at  work  as 
they  affect  Government,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

His  articles,  it  seems  to  me,  provide 
further  compelling  reasons  for  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion Act.  This  bill,  which  I  plan  to  re- 
introduce soon,  v/ould  again  establish  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent, nonpolitical  agency  under 
the  direction  of  a  three-member  govern- 
ing board  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  first 
three  articles  by  Haynes  Johnson  on 
"The  Bureaucracy"  to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  1977] 

Days  of  Endless  Struggle,  Drowning  in  a 

Sea  of  Paper 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

As  everyone  In  every  organization  knows, 
the  views  from  the  top  and  the  bottom  are 
different.  The  same  is  so  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

PYom  the  top,  officials  look  down  and  see 
a  bureaucratic  Jungle,  unresponsive,  en- 
trenched, self-protective,  slothful,  pawns  of 
the  ubiquitous  special-Interest  groups  that 
affect.  If  not  control,  legislation.  A  senior 
White  House  aide  looks  at  a  chart  of  a  key 


government  agency  taped  to  his  office  wall, 
gesutres  vigorously  toward  the  hand-lettered 
names  of  high  officials  on  It,  and  says  de- 
cisively, "We're  going  to  clean  them  all  out." 

PYom  the  bottom,  workers  look  up  and  see 
more  regulations,  more  programs,  more 
paperwork,  more  hostility  from  politicians 
and  public.  They  see  Presidents  and  Cabinet 
officers  come  and  go.  It  really  doesn't  make 
any  difference  who's  on  top,  they  almost  al- 
ways will  say  they  are  the  government.  They 
still  have  their  work  to  perform,  and  that 
work  has  become  Increasingly  complex  and 
frustratmg.  They  are  drowning  In  a  sea  of 
paper,  fighting  merely  to  keep  up. 

A  new  employee,  four  months  on  the  Job 
dealing  with  citizens'  claims  In  a  district  of- 
fice, recites  the  various  forms  needed  to  file 
one  case — the  401  and  85-10  and  ID  Info  and 
tie-up  RC  and  the  a-27,  b.  d,  and  c,  among 
others. 

Inarticulately,  but  accurately,  she  defines 
the  problem:  "There's  a  lot  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations because  people  write  laws  and  file 
lawsuits  and  stuff,  and  If  you  got  rid  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  you  could  get  rid  of 
the  paperwork,  but  you  can't  get  rid  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  because  people  have 
made  them.  So  really.  It's  like  an  unending 
cycle.  There's  nothing  you  can  do." 

Catch  22,  real  life,  every  day,  every  office. 
To  read  regulations  that  come  out  of  one 
department  alone — HEW — each  week  Is 
equivalent  to  wading  through  twice  as  many 
words  as  "War  and  Peace."  Words,  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said,  that  lack  the  clarity  of  a 
Tolstoy.  Words,  in  fact,  that  are  almost  in- 
comprehensible If  you  do  try  to  wade  through 
them.  Who  can  master  them?  No  one.  Who 
even  tries? 

From  the  top,  a  new  Cabinet  secretary 
comes  Into  power  determined  to  move  ag- 
gressively and  quickly.  He's  going  to  reor- 
ganize his  department  and  set,  he  hopes,  a 
new  tone  for  a  new  administration.  The  en- 
terprise Is  carried  out  in  melodramatic  secre- 
cy. One  of  a  handful  of  trusted  advisers  de- 
scribes the  process  as  akin  to  receiving 
sealed  wartime  orders  to  be  opened  only  at 
sea.  Preparation  of  charts  for  the  reorgani- 
zation Is  even  secretly  shepherded  out  of 
his  department,  and  done  at  the  Pentagon, 
through  a  private  and  personal  arrange- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Why?  Because  they  believe  If  word  of  the 
plan  leaks  It  wUl  be  blocked  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  special  Interest  groups 
that  want  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Prom  the  bottom,  where  the  repetitive, 
grinding  work  Is  performed,  those  far-off  de- 
cisions In  Washington  aren't  the  Immediate 
concern.  The  problems  are  more  mundane — 
and  more  critical.  They  involve  such  seem- 
ingly simple  things  as  obta'nlng  file  cabinets 
and  qualified  clerk  typists.  Neither  Is  easy 
to  come  by.  The  harassed  office  managers 
wind  up  fighting  within  the  bureaucracy  it- 
self. They  often  lose. 

"We  have  these  old  claims,"  one  says,  "and 
we  have  thousands  and  thovisands  of  these 
folders.  So  I  ordered  12  file  cabinets  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  still  haven't  got 
those  cabinets.  You  can't  get  supplies. 

"Ill  tell  you  very  confidentially  how  we 
get  around  It.  Not  having  those  cabinets 
probably  cost  the  government  a  thousand 
dollars  each,  because  what  happened  was  we 
had  put  the  files  In  cartons  but  we  have  to 
go  looking  through  them.  Well,  you  know 
how  much  clerical  time  can  be  lost  when 
these  things  get  all  mixed  up. 

"So  frankly  what  I  do,  even  If  it's  not 
strictly  legal.  Is  work  out  a  deal  with  a  guy. 
You  say,  'Look,  I'm  not  allowed  to  buy,  I'm 
only  allowed  to  rent,  but  when  the  rent  price 
reaches  the  purchase  price  it's  mine.  Okay?' 
But  why  should  I  have  to  do  that?  . . . 

"I  can  understand  the  claimants  yelling 
at  me,  the  Germans  shooting  at  me,  but  my 
own  government,  why  are  they  doing  this 
to  me?" 
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working  for  the  government  tdday 
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What's  remarkable  Is  that 
carried  out  Its  mission  so  well 
In  fact.  Its  very  success  led 
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health    Insurance    programs,    $22    billion    a 
year. 

All  were  moving  along,  all  seemingly 
going  well,  until  Social  Security  came  face 
to  face  with  a  real  crisis  It  couldn't  control. 
Looking  back  on  that  time  three  years  ago, 
agency  officials  say  the  danger  signals  should 
have  been  clear.  The  agency  was  overcon- 
fident, suffering  from  what  one  person  calls 
"organizational  menopause."  And  Its  crisis 
came  at  a  time  when  Its  work  force  was 
changing,  when  public  attitudes  about  gov- 
ernment were  becoming  more  cynical,  and 
yet  when  greater  demands  to  administer 
more  difficult  programs  were  still  being 
placed  on  government  agencies  like  Social 
Security. 
But  that's  hindsight. 

Three  years  ago  Social  Security  began  ad- 
ministering another  massive  program,  one 
that  put  the  agency  for  the  first  time  In  the 
federally  subsidized  welfare  business.  The 
program,  called  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come (SSI),  gave  the  agency  responsibility 
for  another  4  million  people — the  aged,  the 
blind  and  the  disabled  on  state  welfare  rolls. 
Almost  everything  went  wrong.  Many  of 
the  state  and  local  welfare  rolls  turned  out 
to  be  hopelessly  in  error;  case  after  case  had 
to  be  reconstructed  from  scratch.  Dealing 
with  the  new  claimants  themselves  often 
came  as  a  shock.  In  all  of  Its  experience. 
Social  Security  had  dealt  only  with  those 
who  had  paid  their  money  Into  the  system 
through  payroll  taxes.  Those,  In  other  words, 
who  had  earned  their  benefits.  Now,  picking 
up  the  welfare  load,  they  were  dealing  with 
the  core  of  the  urban  poor. 

The  program  Itself  was  supposed  to  be 
simple  to  administer.  Thus,  the  claim  In 
Congress.  But  the  law  Implementing  It  had 
nightmarish  elements. 

States  were  given  the  right  to  supple- 
ment the  basic  eligibility  requirements  In 
ways  that  often  created  Impossible  situa- 
tions. For  example:  In  California  a  person 
eligible  for  the  federal  welfare  payment 
could  get  additional  money.  If  he  was  living 
alone,  taking  meals  twice  a  day  In  a  restau- 
rant, he'd  get  extra  money.  But  when  he 
stopped  having  two  meals  in  a  restaurant 
and  started  cooking  at  home,  the  financial 
grant  would  be  adjusted — up  or  down. 

"Well,  that's  monstrous,"  says  a  Social 
Security  administrator.  "From  the  stand- 
point of  the  federal  government  administer- 
ing it,  that's  Just  a  monstrous  thing  to  at- 
tempt to  do.  It's  inherently  bad,  but  It's 
even  worse — becaiise  here's  Congress  saying 
don't  you  dare  make  a  mistake  in  the 
process." 

Social  Security  strained  and  began  paying 
Its  welfare  checks,  but  for  the  first  time  it 
failed.  "All  of  a  sudden  we  wake  up  and  find 
all  bell's  broken  loose,"  the  agency  execu- 
tive recalls.  "The  press,  the  Congress,  the 
advocacy  groups  of  the  poor  are  raising  hell 
because  we  didn't  get  those  checks  delivered 
on  time  to  those  people. 

"And  here's  an  agency  that  If  it  never  did 
anything  else  right  It  had  a  40-year  record 
of  delivering  checks  and  delivering  them  on 
time — by  the  hundreds  of  millions." 

At  local  offices  mob  scenes  occurred  as  wel- 
fare clients  filled  the  corridors,  halls,  and 
massed  outside.  There  were  threats  and  vio- 
lence— and  finally  ai-med  guards.  Social  Se- 
curity people  began  working  around  the 
clock,  30,000  of  them,  to  try  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  program.  A  decision  was  made  to 
get  those  checks  out — fast.  "It  was  pay  now 
and  ask  questions  later,"  one  person  says. 
"Because  here  was  a  program  directed  to- 
ward humane  treatment  of  people,  and  here 
was  an  agency  whose  basic  mission  was  to 
put  cash  in  the  hands  of  people." 

After  intensive  efforts  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  great  strains  and  pressures  on  per- 
sonnel, Social  Security  thought  It  was  win- 
ning its  battle. 


Arizona — "Operations  instructions  were 
hurried.  Inaccurate  and  subject  to  constant 
change.  Today,  some  2>^  years  from  date  of 
enactment,  our  operating  manuals  remain 
without  subject  Indexes." 

But  the  greatest  Impact  has  been  on  Social 
Security  Itself,  and  particularly  on  those 
local  offices  In  the  great  urban  areas  where 
employees  deal  most  directly  with  the  pub- 
lic. Until  Social  Security  began  administer- 
ing its  welfare  program  armed  guards  had 
not  been  posted  Inside  those  district  offices. 
Today,  three  years  later,  they  are  still  there. 
They  have  become  permanent  fixtures. 

In  the  New  York  offices  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  the  stories  become 
familiar;  the  Job  is  one  frustration  after  an- 
other, and  it's  getting  harder.  There  Isn't 
time  to  keep  up  adequately  with  the  chang- 
ing manuals  Issued  to  explain  the  changing, 
programs.  Dealing  with  the  public  these  days 
can  be  difficult;  drug  addicts  and  mental 
cases,  occasionally  abusive  or  threatening, 
sometimes  shouting,  sometimes  throwing 
paper  in  the  faces  of  employees,  are  not  un- 
common. Personnel  turnover  is  high,  good 
replacement?  are  harder  to  come  by. 

Office  managers  find  themselves  exploding 
in  anger — not  at  the  public,  but  at  the  gov- 
ernment Itself,  a  government  that  imposes 
intolerable  burdens  on  Its  work. 

"If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  are  the  larg- 
est barriers  you  have  to  overcome  in  order 
to  do  an  efficient  Job,"  one  said,  "you  know 
what  my  answer  would  be?  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. These  agencies,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  OSA,  they  do  not 
serve  us.  They're  there  but  they're  there  to 
block  us.  It's  like  they're  in  business  for 
themselves.  And  their  sole  preoccupation  is 
to  keep  themselves  In  power  without  render- 
ing service." 

Then  you  will  be  told  one  horror  story 
after  another  about  problems  in  hiring  cleri- 
cal workers  or  getting  office  equipment  or 
leasing  new  space. 

"You  Just  don't  have  the  time."  says  Rich- 
ard Ferguson,  the  Harlem  office  manager. 
"For  every  demand  that  you  satisfy  there 
are  three  which  are  made  in  addition.  You 
find  that  you're  really  going  backwards. 
You're  not  really  keeping  up.  Sometimes  you 
think  you  are,  other  times  you're  Just  over- 
whelmed. I  Just  don't  see  where  you  can  keep 
up  this  kind  of  pace  under  these  kinds  of 
conditions  and  still  be  effective. 

Ferguson,  a  soft-spoken  man  who  carefully 
masks  his  emotions,  told  of  spending  months 
trying  to  untangle  a  problem.  Cabinets, 
again.  A  shioment.  arrived  damaged  and  un- 
tisable.  They're  still  sitting  there,  with  no 
replacements  In  sight.  He  finished  telling  his 
story,  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  calmly 
offered  a  kind  of  soliloquy. 

"That's  the  frustration  when  you're  in  the 
government  dealing  with  the  government. 
I'm  ordering  this  stuff  because  I  need  it,  be- 
caiise  It  helped  me  to  do  my  Job  better, 
but  .  .  ." 
His  voice  trailed  off. 

Several  weeks  after  that  conversation, 
new  word  came  down  from  Washington.  It 
hit  Ferguson's  Harlem  office  hard.  In  a  re- 
organization move  directly  affecting  Social 
Security,  the  agency  would  be  given  a  new 
program — aid  for  dependent  children.  An- 
other welfare  program  had  been  assigned. 

Ferguson's  employees  were  more  than  up- 
set. "I  had  to  reassure  them  it  doesn't  mean 
anything  to  us  right  now,"  he  says  he  told 
them  at  a  staff  meeting.  Then  he  added,  in 
his  same  quiet  way:  "You  know  I'm  sure 
that  any  office  that  went  through  the  trauma 
we  went  through  in  1974  would  feel  the  same 
way." 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28,  1977) 
Social  Secuhitt:    U.S.   Umbiucai.  Cobd 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
Down  a  long  corridor,  behind  doors  marked 

"secured"  and  "alarmed,"  stands  the  center 
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of  the  real  world  of  government  today. 
Quite  clean,  uncluttered,  unharrled,  not  at 
all  the  picture  of  the  bloated  bureaucracy  so 
pressed  on  the  public  mind  of  late.  Certainly 
not  a  word  that  Oeorge  Orwell  ever  envi- 
sioned when  he  conjured  up  his  nightmarish 
specter  of  an  obstruslve,  omnipresent  gov- 
ernment structure  where  Big  Brother  was  al- 
ways watching.  Not  many  people  there  in 
fact:  Just  a  faint  humming  sound  emanating 
from  banks  of  machines  in  gray  casings. 

That  Is  the  part  of  government  that  never 
stops,  that  continues  moving  on  Its  own  mo- 
mentum, that  grows  and  changes  no  matter 
who  sits  in  the  White  House  or  occupies  the 
Cabinet  officer's  chair  or  wins  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress. It  Is  Impersonal,  Inanimate,  faceless — 
and  Indispensable. 

We  are  all  linked  to  those  machines,  and  to 
that  system.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the  umbilical 
cord  of  our  society,  the  line  that  reaches  out 
and  directly  affects  our  lives. 

"Every  night  we  pass  every  personal  rec- 
ord we  have  In  our  master  file  through  the 
system,"  a  government  employee  explains. 
"It's  constantly  changing,  and  all  the  records 
are  kept  current  and  active." 

That  means  the  records  of  330  million 
Americans  who  have  received  Social  Security 
numbers  since  1936.  Death  will  not  keep  your 
basic  life's  story  from  stopping.  Long  after 
you  yourself  have  gone,  your  records  will 
continue  actively  whirring  through  the  So- 
cial Security  system's  computers. 

"With  a  Social  Security  number  we  can  tell 
your  name,  your  father's  name,  your 
mother's  name  and  her  maiden  name,"  the 
employee  says.  "We  can  tell  your  date  of 
birth,  your  place  of  birth,  where  your  Social 
Security  card  was  Issued,  your  address  at 
the  time  your  card  was  issued,  your  phone 
number  at  the  time,  your  race  and  your  sex. 
If  you  never  do  anything  else,  we'll  have  that 
information  on  you. 

"If  you  go  to  work  we'll  know  when  and 
for  whom  you  worked.  We'll  know  when  you 
changed  Jobs  and  what  the  address  of  your 
employer  was,  and  how  much  money  you're 
making.  It's  all  on  magnetic  tape,  all  your 
earnings  records.  We've  got  It.  We  can  tell  if 
you're  married,  divorced  and  have  children 
under  18.  If  you  go  on  Medicare,  we  can  tell 
what  drugs  you're  taking  and  what  your 
medical  bills  are.  We  can  also  tell  your  doc- 
tor's name  and  his  address. 

"The  file  vrlll  show  evidence  of  when  you 
died,  and  how  you  died,  and  from  what,  and 
where  you're  burled.  We  have  better,  more 
complete  records  than  IRS.  And  today  we 
have  a  better  record  on  who  your  employers 
are  than  IRS — who  the  corporate  officers  are, 
who  stockholders  are. 

"Where  you're  standing  now  comprises  the 
largest  computer  operation  In  the  free  world. 
That  excludes  our  Intelligence  agencies — and 
the  Russians.  Now  you  can  see  why  we  don't 
let  people  in  here.  It  needs  to  be  kept  con- 
fidential." 

This  story  is  not  about  the  potential  abuses 
of  that  information  system,  but  a  small  aside 
is  In  order. 

I  had  walked  into  a  New  York  Social  Se- 
curity office  and  found  the  person  in  charge 
exceedingly  edgy.  The  FBI  was  there,  inter- 
viewing one  of  his  employees.  It  turned  out 
the  employee  had  been  running  a  racket.  He 
was  selling  Social  Security  cards  to  Illegal 
aliens  and  others  who  wanted  a  new  identity. 
Because  he  had  access  to  the  computer  sys- 
tem, and  knew  how  to  use  It,  he  would  sum- 
mon up  names  and  numbers  of  people  who 
had  died. 

Then  he  would  type  those  names  and  num- 
bers on  Social  Security  cards — stolen  from 
the  office — and  sell  them  at  the  highest  price 
on  the  underground  market.  By  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  employee  had  confessed.  Case 
closed.  "But  it  shows  you,"  the  office  manager 
said,  "that  the  opportunity  Is  much  greater 
now  for  someone  who  knows  the  computer 
system,  and  who  can  use  it,  to  abuse  it." 


The  problem  with  Social  Security  Is  not 
corruption,  although  public  and  press  focus 
more  extensively  on  that  aspect  of  govern- 
ment than  any  other.  Its  problems  are  far 
more  complex  and  critical. 

Simply  put,  the  basic  question  is:  will 
Social  Seciu-lty,  the  agency  that  most  di- 
rectly touches  the  lives  of  most  Americans, 
continue  to  perform  its  mission  well?  That  is 
no  longer  clear.  Other  questions  flow  quickly 
from  that.  Can  Social  Security  effectively 
manage  Its  complex  machinery  and  its  peo- 
ple, given  the  rapid  changes  affecting  them 
both — complex  changes  In  technological  re- 
quirements and  in  attitudes  of  government 
employees  about  their  Jobs?  Neither  is  clear. 

Has  the  agency  been  asked  to  do  too  much? 
Has  government  been  trying  to  do  too  much? 
Has  anyone  a  real  solution  to  the  present 
self-defeating  process  by  which  government 
chokes  on  government-inspired  red  tape  and 
regulation? 

These  are  not  esoteric  questions.  They  go 
to  the  core  of  any  look  at  government  and 
the  bureaucracy  today.  And  they  raise  again 
the  harder  question — does  a  change  In  na- 
tional leadership  make  any  real  difference? 
Social  Security  provides  a  case  study  of  how 
Increasing  pressures  can  adversely  affect  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  best-established  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Let  It  be  said  that  Social  Security  em- 
ployees, from  the  highest  executives  down, 
are  remarkably  candid,  and  open  In  conced- 
ing their  mistakes  and  discussing  their  prob- 
lems. That  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  quality  of 
the  employees  and  to  their  agency's  long  tra- 
dition of  excellence  In  public  service. 

Almost  without  exception  they  will  tell 
you  that  public  confidence  In  the  agency  has 
eroded  significantly — and  that  they  have  lost 
confidence  In  how  effectively  they  perform 
their  Jobs. 

"Most  of  this  decline  occurred  In  the  three 
years  that  I've  been  there,"  says  ruefully 
Bruce  Cardwell,  the  commissioner  of  Social 
Security.  "In  the  last  three  years  the  agency 
has  kind  of  been  beaten  down.  It's  had  some 
outright  failures,  failures  It  can't  alibi.  And 
they  were  probably  the  first  failures  in  its  ex- 
perience. When  you  fall  at  something,  par- 
ticularly when  you've  always  been  successful 
and  you're  proud  of  your  record,  it  hurts.  It 
hurt  me." 

By  that,  he  refers  specifically  to  Social  Se- 
curity analysts'  failure  to  anticipate  the  true 
long-term  cost  of  their  system.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  without  huge  increases  In  payroll 
tax  rates  In  the  future,  possibly  as  high  as  50 
to  75  percent.  Social  Security  won't  be  able 
to  pay  promised  benefits.  That  has  led  to 
headlines  about  Social  Security  going  broke, 
and  citizen  fears  about  an  Impending  crisis 
threatening  retirement  and  other  benefits. 

The  second  notable  failure,  examined  In 
yesterday's  article,  was  Social  Security's  ex- 
perience with  administering  a  new  federal 
welfare  program  for  the  nation's  aged,  blind 
and  disabled. 

In  its  first  two  years  of  operation,  starting 
in  1974,  Social  Security  overpayments  In  the 
Supplementary  Security  Income  (SSI)  pro- 
gram were  totaling  about  $2  billion.  In  addi- 
tion, difficulties  In  dealing  with  welfare  case 
loads  for  the  first  time  caused  serious  morale 
problems  In  Social  Security  offices  across  the 
country. 

"We're  still  in  the  backwash  of  that  shock," 
Cardwell  says.  "The  error  rates  are  going 
down  a  little  bit,  the  program's  coming  under 
control.  But  I  hr.ve  to  tell  Congress  It's  about 
as  low  as  it's  going  to  get.  In  a  program  like 
this  you  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  at 
any  one  time  at  least  IS  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
ments are  going  to  have  something  wrong 
with  them.  And  the  Congress,  at  this  stage, 
won't  accept  that." 

Beyond  these  agency  failures.  Social  Secu- 
rity faces  more  general  problems  that  afflict 
virtually    every    government    agency    today. 


Bureaucratic  tangles  arising  from  new  laws 
creating  new  and  Increasingly  complex  pro- 
grams, changes  In  attitudes  about  work  Itself 
among  employees,  the  rapidity  with  which 
new  tasks  are  given  to  the  agency  by  Con- 
gress, which  In  turn  Is  reacting  to  ever-rising 
public  demands  for  more  government  action 
for  more  and  more  groups — all  these  are 
among  them. 

Social  Security  Is  typical  In  another  sense. 
It  has  grown  and  grown  and  grown.  Not  so 
dramatically  In  Its  number  of  employes,  al- 
though 84,000  now  work  for  It,  but  In  the 
space  required  to  do  the  Job.  That's  what 
government  Is  all  about,  too.  Overall,  federal 
government  growth  has  been  more  In  build- 
ings and  dollars  than  In  people:  the  federal 
civilian  work  force  has  remained  almost  con- 
stant for  a  generation  while  the  money  It 
spends  and  the  space  It  occupies  have  mtilti- 
plied  beyond  reckoning. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Social  Security 
Administration  moved  Its  national  headquar- 
ters from  downtown  Baltimore  to  the  sub- 
urbs. You  can  chart  Its  great  changes  since 
and  see  how  government  has  grown  by  merely 
looking  at  the  Social  Security  complex  In 
suburban  Woodlawn.  The  agency  now  oc- 
cupies 19  buildings  there,  eight  of  which  the 
government  owns,  the  others  leased.  Some 
20,000  employees  work  In  that  self-contained 
government  city.  They  are  ants  In  the  U.S. 
factory. 

Now  a  20th  building  is  going  up  at  Wood- 
lawn.  It  will  be  the  biggest  of  them  all.  When 
completed,  it  will  contain  350,000  square  feet 
of  space.  It  will  become  the  first  building 
ever  designed  and  constructed  solely  for 
computers. 

When  Social  Security  was  being  created 
back  In  the  New  Deal  days,  some  of  Its  early 
leaders  studied  the  way  the  English  civil 
service  maintained  its  records.  The  most  they 
were  able  to  keep  track  of  the  British  ad- 
vised the  Americans,  was  3.5  million  individ- 
ual records.  The  Americans'  experiment  with 
Social  Security  could  never  succeed:  It  was 
too  large  an  undertaking  to  maintain  on 
paper.  For  years,  all  of  Social  Secxirlty's  rec- 
ords were  written  on  paper  and  kept  on 
bamboo  strips.  Huge  tubs,  filled  with  bamboo 
strips  were  everywhere.  Then  came  the 
computer. 

With  typical  American  confidence  in 
technology,  our  God  of  the  Good  Life,  the 
computer  held  the  key  to  the  future.  Oh,  yes, 
the  world  of  the  computer  wasn't  perfect: 
every  day  tapes  of  records  get  misplaced  In 
Baltimore,  and  sometimes  lost.  But  a  master 
set  Is  kept,  under  tightest  security,  in  a 
limestone  cave  In  Pennsylvania.  And,  It  was 
recognized,  computers  came  with  other  built- 
in  liabilities:  they  contributed  to  citizens 
feeling  Increasingly  removed  from  their  gov- 
ernment. Orwell's  Big  Brother  now  seems 
more  than  a  distant  fictional  phantom. 

But  Social  Security  could  not  function  on 
Its  present  scale  if  the  government  didn't 
rely  very  heavily  on  computers.  Inevitably, 
that  dependence  will  be  greater  In  the  fu- 
ture. Fine  and  well.  But  now  another  kind  of 
shock  Is  setting  In  at  Social  Security.  To 
quote  Cardwell  again: 

"You  hear  people  say  they  fear  computers 
will  start  talking  to  each  other  and  do  ter- 
rible things  to  us  all.  It  is  spooky,  and  It's  very 
complex.  I  think  managers  most  everywhere 
today  do  not  have  full  control  over  com- 
puters. Just  as  you  don't  have  full  control 
over  your  automobile.  You  can  start  It  and 
stop  It,  steer  It  and  drive  It,  and  that's  about 
It.  You'd  have  a  hard  time  converting  Its  load- 
carrying  capacity,  and  you'd  have  a  helluva 
time  repairing  It  when  It  broke  down. 

"Managers  now  are  In  the  same  position 
vls-a-vls  the  computers.  They  don't  know 
enough  about  them  to  make  them  do  what 
they  want,  so  they  have  to  rely  on  someone 
who  says  he  does.  That's  like  your  reliance  on 
the  automobile   mechanic.  You're   learning 
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more  and  more  be  probably 
bow  to  do  It.  The  same  tblnf 
In  the  computer  business." 
The  most  vivid  recent  exi 
ers  going  awry — or,  to  put  It 
those  operating  them  mlsusli  g 
ery — came  in  Social  Security 
perlence  over  Its  SSI  welfare 
puters  were  spewing  out  ( 
tlon  resulting  in  massive 
payments.  That  led,  in  turn, 
at    times    violent   reactions' 
caught  In  the  maw  of  the 
It  stlU  takes  more  than 
the  U.S.  government — and 
rlty  system.  There,  the  com 
People  who  work  for  the  a 
tratlon  with  their  Jobs,  \    „ 
reaucratlc  Idiocies,  anger  at 
take   on    more    tasks   than 
or  possible.   It   Isn't  that 
petent  or  uncaring.  It's  the 
feeling  and  their  essential 
special  weight  to  their  words 
A    top-level    administrator, 

person  with  years  of  „ 

ment  service,  voices  a  commo 
"I  can  really  understand  a 
Ignoring  poor  performance 
up  to  It  and  trying  to  do  __ 
It.  While  It's  possible.  It's  no; 
that  he's  going  to  be  succesef  U 
he  Is  successful  It's  going  to 
dreds  of  hours  of  staff  time.  I' 
piddling  cases  aroimd  here 
sumed — well.  In  my  opinion, 
amounts  of  staff  time. 

"For   example,    we   have 
which  I  think  are  Just  atroclotis 
rated  on  ability  and 
communications.  I  Jusf  Ignore 
making  any  oiit." 

The  mlddle-Ievel  bureaucra 
his  way  from  the  bottom  In 
and  always  felt  great  pride 
tells  of  going  to  a  conference 
managers  from  around  the  c 
supposed  to  explain  the  latesi 
put«  widows'  benefits.  "They 
me."  be  said.  "It  Just  cries  ou1 
simplify  the  BocUl  Security 
to  make  you  go  bananas." 
The  manager,  a  lawyer  by 

on   the   changes   In   the   m 

workers   dealing  directly   wltl 
"When  I  think  of  a  OS-9  or 
Ing  to  questions  from  the  publf c 
programs,  I  say  to  myself,  'My 
even  answer  them  myself  and 
Ing  as  a  lawyer  for  many  yes 
The  veteran  administrator, 
•t  the  bxireaucracy  of  which 
says: 

"One  of  the  thtags  I  see  abou 
racy   Is   Its   capacity   to   accei  t 
Maybe  all  institutions  do  this 
manager  In  the  government 
management  levels'  Is  today,  an  i 
a  long  time,  dissatisfied  with 
hiring,   for  placing  workers, 
think  It's  terrible.  You'd  find 
would  compliment  It. 

"Take  that  same  group  of 
them  how  the  government  ^ 
llzes  office  space  and  thev'd  ai: 
•It's  terrible,  terrible.  It's 
plicated,    excessively    expenslvf 
slow.  It's  wasteful.'  There's  a 
criticisms.  Ten  years  ago  If 
that  you'd  have  gotten  the 
today.  They  believe  that  10 
they'll    still    give    the    same 
don't  see  themselves  as  having 
Bibllity  or  any  opportunity  to 
about  It. 

"In  fact,  what  they're  doing 
themselves  to  survive  those 
They're  constantly  patching 

These  are  among  the  reasons 
will  refiect  on  his  agency's 
"Where  It  comes  out  is  this 
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doesn't  know     got  to  hold  onto  that  ledge  Just  a  little  long- 
Is  showing  up     er.  It's  20  stories  below  and  you're  dead  If 

you  fall.  So  you  Just  hang  on  as  long  as  you 

can." 

cardwell:  view  from  the  top 
As  commissioner  of  the  Social  Secxirity  Ad- 
ministration, Bruce  Cardwell  oversees  84,000 
federal  employees  working  across  the  coun- 
try. Their  Jobs  more  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  more  Americans  than  those  of  any  other 
federal  agency.  In  this  segment  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  Haynes  Johnson.  Cardwell  gives  an 
appraisal  of  his  agency  today. 

No  other  agency  has  enjoyed  a  better  repu- 
tation for  genera)  efficiency  of  operation,  sen- 
sitivity to  the  public  Interest,  than  Social 
Security.  The  Image  always  has  been  it  was 
an  agency  that  had  a  considerable  esprit,  a 
good  feeling  about  Itself,  a  healthy  self-re- 
spect. I  dont  think  that's  any  longer  true.  I 
don't  want  to  be  pessimistic  about  It,  but  I 
doubt  that  It's  healthy  today. 

I  think  what  Is  occurring  is  the  result  of  a 
multiplicity  of  very  complex  developments  in 
and  around  the  agency.  One  of  them  Is  Wa- 
tergate, and  the  general  public  disillusion- 
ment with  and  cynicism  toward  government 
In  general.  Others  Involve  such  things  as  the 
rapidity  with  which  new  assignments  have 
been  given  Social  Security,  the  complexity 
of  those  assignments,  the  failure  to  appreci- 
ate the  complexity  of  those  assignments  by 
the  agency  Itself  and  by  the  people  who  made 
those  assignments  In  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches. 

But  also  there's  the  theoretical — and  to  me 
It's  not  theoretical.  It's  real — change  In  the 
attitude  of  the  American  work  force  toward 
what  they  want  out  of  and  from  work. 

The  concentration  of  so  much  of  the  agen- 
cy's work  in  urban  areas — and  I've  got  to  be 
careful  how  I  say  this  because  it  could  seem 
offensive  to  a  lot  of  people — but  It's  highly 
probable  that  these  urban  areas  no  longer 
produce  through  their  educational  systems 
workers  who  are  really  qualified  to  do  the 
work  required.  Yet  they're  the  only  workers 
you  have.  And  those  workers  have  now  been 
mixed  in  with  the  original  workers.  Today, 
they're  probably  dominant.  They  Just  behave 
differently  about  their  work. 

Then  the  federal  classified  system — how 
you  pay  people,  what  you  call  them,  how  you 
title  them — which  was  devised  many  years 
ago  and  reached  Its  peak  In  the  194Cs  and 
1950s,  hasn't  changed.  It  hasn't  kept  pace 
with  these  demands.  Agencies  like  Social  Se- 
curity have  a  problem  because  that  outside 
system  determines  what  salaries  they  can 
pay,  whom  they  can  pay,  what  titles  they 
can  apply.  The  general  working  conditions 
under  which  they  work  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  changing  fabric  of  American  work 
force. 

jTist  take  the  union  movement.  The  gov- 
ernment doesn't  know  anything  about  gov- 
ernment-management relations.  It'd  made 
one  mistake  after  another.  Today  a  super- 
visor of  100  people  doing  reptltive  work 
should  know  something  about  management- 
labor  relations.  He  should  know  something 
about  how  to  motivate  people,  why  people  be- 
have as  they  do,  know  something  about  the 
process  for  dealing  with  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. It's  very  complex.  He  isn't  up  to  his 
Job.  And  he  isn't  up  to  his  Job  because  the 
people  you  can  hire  for  those  salaries  haven't 
been  prepared  for  those  Jobs. 

I'm  not  trying  to  Indict  anybody  but  I 
really  think  It's  a  very  serious  problem.  And 
It's  a  problem  we're  really  going  to  pay  for 
downstream. 

OOVERNMENT    OONE    AWRY 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
For  decades.  Social  Security  has  adminis- 
tered the  largest  retirement  program  in  the 
world.  It  has  delivered  with  great  efficiency 
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and  elan  billions  of  dollars  each  month  to 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  decreed  that 
Social  Security  also  should  get  Into  the  wel- 
fare business.  In  1974  the  agency  began 
administering  a  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come program.  Immediately,  it  became  em- 
broiled In  problems  and  controversy.  Its  of- 
fices were  besieged  with  a  new  class  of  claim- 
ants. Its  record  of  efficiency  was  shattered. 
Its   morale   deteriorated. 

Two  months  ago  a  new  administration 
came  to  power.  In  the  process  of  Its  first  at- 
tempt to  reorganize  the  government — an 
effort  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder,  to 
streamline  the  workings  of  the  bureaucracy — 
Social  Security  was  directly  affected.  The 
agency  was  given  administrative  oversight 
for  still  another  segment  of  the  huge  welfare 
population — some  11  million  parents  and 
children  receiving  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  program. 

The  news  was  a  shock. 

"This  Just  says  to  us  we're  heading  more 
and  more  into  the  welfare  business,"  one 
employee  said.  "And  that's  not  what  we 
need." 

Another  was  more  explosive.  "Christ,  an- 
other program.  Who  needs  it?  Does  anybody 
understand  what's  happening  to  us?  The 
President  doesn't  understand.  OMB  (the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget)  doesnt 
understand.  Hell,  we've  had  It  with  reorgani- 
zations— Illogical  reorganizations  that  we 
don't  understand,  yet  we're  supposed  to  ex- 
plain them  to  our  people  and  make  them 
understand  and  accept  It." 

Not  everyone  in  Social  Security  reacted 
negatively.  Some  see  It  as  a  challenge  that 
the  agency  will  master.  But  the  move  rein- 
forces a  point  that  keeps  being  hammered 
home  during  these  last  months  of  exploring 
the  world  of  government  through  the  limited 
perspective  of  one  of  Its  agencies.  As  some- 
one along  the  way  remarked,  "The  system  Is 
corrupting  Itself." 

He  didn't  mean  comiptlon  In  the  simple 
sense  we  write  about  in  the  newspapers — 
theft,  bribery,  fraud,  greed.  He  meant  govern- 
ment Is  growing  out  of  control  all  right,  but 
not  because  of  any  single  factor.  It  has  be- 
come a  victim  of  forces  that  Inexorably  pro- 
pel it  into  greater  and  greater  endeavors, 
creating  greater  and  greater  problems.  "The 
whole  society  is  involved  in  a  rip-off.  If  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way,"  he  said. 

The  experience  of  Social  Security  would 
seem  to  bear  that  out.  "We've  been  consid- 
erably frustrated  at  all  levels,"  one  of  its 
managers  says,  "as  public  expectations  about 
our  role  are  continually  being  raised  and 
we're  continually  being  asked  to  perform 
tasks  that  we  think  we're  not  equipped  to 
perform." 

That  doesn't  take  Into  account  the  reasons 
for  the  current  reorganization,  of  which  So- 
cial Security  was  only  a  part,  nor  the  com- 
plexities In  carrying  it  out. 

The  reasons  are  simple  enough — the  desire 
of  new  managers  in  a  new  administration 
to  see  if  they  can  make  the  government  work 
better.  That  was  the  pledge  from  Jimmy  Car- 
ter on  down.  And  the  difficulties  are  clear 
enough,  too — can  anyone  really  make  a  dif- 
ference? 

The  target,  in  this  case,  was  not  Social 
Security  but  the  sprawling  department  that 
reaches  into  every  comer  of  our  lives.  Social 
Security  happens  to  be  only  one  of  that 
department's  many  tentacles. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  government,  and  the 
b«ireaucracy,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  stands  alone, 

"No  enterprise  that  I  know  of,  government 
or  otherwise,  has  ever  grown  as  fast  and 
reached  out  into  so  many  areas,"  says  a 
bureaucrat  who  has  watched  HEW  change 
from  within  since  the  1950s.  "That  may  be 
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a  reflection   of  something  else,  of  what's 
happening  In  society  generally. 

"Life  in  America,  and  life  in  the  Western 
world,  has  Just  become  very  complex.  The 
dynamics  of  change  are  very  rapid,  perhaps 
even  overwhelming.  HEW's  a  reflection  of 
that.  HEW  today  Is  now  self-propelling.  It 
has  a  motion  and  thrust  all  its  own.  You 
can  change  the  leadership  and  the  tempo 
will  pick  up.  Its  effort  may  pick  up  or  de- 
cline, depending  on  the  quality  of  its  people, 
but  there's  a  certain  amount  of  activity 
that's  Inevitable  now.  It  Just  propels  Itself 
along.  That's  true  of  the  whole  government, 
though. 

"Look  at  the  uncontrollabillty  of  the  fed- 
eral budget.  Look  at  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress Is  continually  looking  for  new  space. 
Its  appetite  for  new  offices  Is  Insatiable." 

As  Social  Security  Commissioner  Bruce 
Cardwell  pointed  out  In  an  article  In  Mon- 
day's Post,  another  change  is  affecting  Amer- 
ican society.  It's  changing  attitudes  about 
work  Itself,  found  In  every  corner  and  seg- 
ment of  society  today,  in  or  out  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  that  same  period  of  HEW's  growth,  as 
more  and  more  demands  were  placed  on  It 
with  more  and  more  bureaus  created  to  over- 
see more  and  more  programs,  the  obvious 
occurred.  Morale  declined,  errors  Increased, 
service  to  the  public  suffered. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  get  the  bureaucracy 
back  to  where  I  used  to  recognize  it,  par- 
ticularly in  these  big  departm.ents,"  says 
an  HEW  official. 

"My  general  Impression  over  the  25  years 
and  various  agencies  I've  been  in  Is  that  the 
bureaucracy  has  gotten  slower.  They  have  re- 
acted to  what's  happening  in  government  by 
going  into  their  holes.  They're  digging  in, 
bunkering  down." 

He  has  only  one  solution:  "Unless  you  get 
cues  down  through  the  bureaucracy  that  this 
Is  government  under  pressure  and  we've  all 
got  to  behave  differently,  we  aren't  going  to 
make  It.  To  get  control  you've  got  to  shake 
up  the  bureaucracy.  And  you've  got  to  move 
fast." 

That  Is  what  happened  to  HEW — and  So- 
cial Security — in  these  early  days  of  the  Car- 
ter administration.  How  it  was  accomplished. 
«nd  under  what  circumstances,  tells  a  great 
deal  about  government  today.  And  it  raises  as 
many  questions  as  it  answers. 

When  Joseph  A.  Callfano  Jr.  took  over  as 
HEW  Secretary  two  months  ago  he  found 
many  changes  from  the  government  he  had 
known  during  his  days  In  the  Pentagon  and 
the  White  House  In  the  1960s.  The  power  of 
Congress  had  Increased  greatly,  and  the  con- 
gressional staffs  were  vastly  more  Influential. 
Government  regulations  had  become  unbe- 
lievably complex,  and  programs  more  inter- 
twined and  unmanageable.  The  bureaucracy 
was  both  dispirited  and  distrustful.  And  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  exercise  author- 
ity. In  his  department  alone  (ingress  had 
enacted  thousands  of  things  that  an  HEW 
Secretary  couldn't  change.  The  only  way  to 
get  change  was  through  legislation.  That 
meant  asking  Congress'  permission.  You  were 
a  pawn,  a  hostage,  whichever  way  you  moved. 

Callfano  was  determined  to  move  swiftly 
In  carrying  out  the  President's — and  his 
own — public  pledges  to  reorganize  his  de- 
partment. He  was  confident,  too,  that  by  re- 
aligning and  eliminating  overlapping  func- 
tions, better  administration  could  be 
achieved  at  far  less  cost. 

He  had  another  concern:  any  attempt  to 
change  HEW's  structtire  would  have  to  be 
done  under  tightest  secrecy. 

It  hadn't  taken  him  long  to  learn  that 
virtually  everything  he  did  leaked  Instanta- 
neously from  the  bureaucracy  to  congres- 
sional sources,  special-interest  groups  and 
the  press. 

"1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every- 
thing I  sign  is  a  public  document  within  24 
hours  of  the  time  I  sign  it,"  he  says.  "The 


only  things  that  may  not  be  public  docu- 
ments that  fast  are  the  memoranda  I  send 
to  the  President,  because  we  hold  them  so 
tightly  here.  But  everything  else — excerpts 
from  letters  I've  written,  memos  out  of  my 
office — ^I  have  to  assume  will  leak." 

Callfano  wanted  to  make  certam  his  plans 
for  HEW  were  secure.  As  someone  who 
worked  with  him  on  the  project  put  It:  "To 
be  brutally  frank,  if  you  let  it  seep  out  on 
you  you'll  never  get  it  done."  He  meant  that 
various  interest  groups  could  combine  with 
their  respective  allies  on  the  Hill  to  throt- 
tle it. 

The  security  surrounding  Caltfano's  re- 
organization move  is  a  measure  of  how 
difficult  it  can  be  to  change  government 
today.  There  are  145,{X)0  employees  In  HEW. 
Aside  from  Callfano,  only  five  persons  in  all 
of  HEW  knew  what  was  being  contemplated. 
They  were  pledged  to  tightest  secrecy. 

After  extensive  private  meetings  the  re- 
organization plan  was  flnally  put  together. 
Callfano  faced  another  problem.  He  had  to 
have  briefing  papers  and  charts  ready  before 
presenting  the  idea  to  the  President. 

"I  had  no  sense  I  could  get  copies  of  brief- 
ing papers,  plus  all  those  charts,  put  to- 
gether over  here  at  HEW  without  having 
it  leak  all  over  hell,"  he  recalls. 

He  went  to  Harold  Brown,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  whom  he  had  known  In  his 
own  Pentagon  period.  Brown  agreed  to  have 
the  charts  and  papers  prepared  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

On  March  2  Callfano  briefed  the  President 
at  the  White  House.  For  more  than  an  hour 
he  went  through  the  details  before  an  audi- 
ence composed  of  Carter,  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale,  OMB  Director  Bert  Lance  and  presi- 
dential aides  Jack  Watson,  Stuart  Elzenstat 
and  Harrison  Welford. 

The  President  was  pleased,  the  plan  was 
approved.  Five  days  later  Callfano  briefed 
the  Cabinet  and  then  announced  the  reorga- 
nization to  the  public  as  "the  most  far- 
reaching  In  the  department's  24-year  his- 
tory." 

Califano's  first  thoughts  about  his  reorgan- 
ization centered  strongly  on  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration.  He  was  thinking  of 
moving  two  critical  and  controversial  wel- 
fare programs — Medicaid  and  AFDC — Into 
Social  Security.  The  agency  already  had  been 
given  a  federally  subsidized  welfare  program 
for  the  nation's  aged,  disabled  and  blind 
(SSI).  It  also  was  admlnlsterlhg  Medicare. 

One  of  his  advisers  objected.  '%^ioid'hlm 
at  that  meeting,  'Hey,  boss,  you're  putting 
97  per  cent  of  your  money  under  one  guy,'  " 
he  recalled,  "  'Do  you  really  want  to  do  that? 
When  you  do  that  you're  creating  a  super- 
super  agency  head.' " 

In  the  end,  Medicare  was  transferred  from 
Social  Security  as  part  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  health-care  administration.  Social  Se- 
curity administratively  was  given  AFDC  to  go 
along  with  its  other  welfare  benefits  program, 
SSI.  That  put  HEW's  cash-assistance  pro- 
grams under  a  single  administrator.  Just  as 
health -care  functions  were  being  placed  to- 
gether under  a  separate  unit.  It  woxild 
eliminate  fragmentation,  Callfano  reasoned. 
It  was  logical.  It  should  simplify  manage- 
ment functions  and  save  as  much  as  $2 
billion  m  the  next  two  years. 

It  was  also  believed  that  putting  the  two 
programs  under  Social  Security  would  lead 
to  substantial  reductions  in  error  rates  off 
SSI  and  AFDC.  Social  Security  alone  had 
been  working  Intensively  to  cut  errors,  with 
marked  success:  rates  in  SSI  have  been  cut 
at  least  in  half.  The  cost  had  been  high — 
a  billion  dollars  in  incorrect  payments  In  its 
first  two-year  period — but  about  a  third  of 
that  money  has  been  recovered  or  settled. 
Still,  error  rates  in  both  programs  remained 
high.  Latest  figures  for  SSI  show  an  8  per 
cent  payment  error.  For  AFDC  It's  a  9.1  per 
cent  rate. 


The  long-term  Impact  of  AFIX7  on  Social 
Sectirtty  Is  unclear,  In  part  because  the  en- 
tire question  of  welfare  reform  Is  being 
studied  within  HEW.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments still  pass  out  their  AFDC  welfare  pay- 
ments in  offices  across  the  country.  But  So- 
cial Security  now  Is  assuming  overall  quality 
control  as  well  as  seeing  that  federal  guide- 
lines are  carried  out.  If  fraud  exists,  it's  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  root  it  out. 

Probably  the  greatest  concern  within  So- 
cial Security  Is  that  the  AFDC  program — 
with  11  million  beneficiaries  getting  $9  bil- 
lion a  year — ultimately  could  turn  Into  an- 
other SSI  experience. 

Callfano  and  his  top  advisers  had  dis- 
cussed the  Impact  of  these  moves  on  Social 
Security.  They  had  weighed  morale  and  other 
factors.  They  were  aware,  as  one  said,  that 
people  there  "generally  felt  the  SSI  experi- 
ence was  more  than  they  ever  wanted  to 
face  again." 

Callfano  says,  "I  guess  I  was  not  as  aware 
of  the  problems  with  SSI."  He  had  visited 
the  agency's  headquarters  in  Baltimore  and 
came  away  with  several  strong  impressions. 

"My  instinctive  reaction  was  how  incredi- 
bly big  It  Is,"  he  says,  "with  those  300  or 
more  million  people  on  those  computer 
tapes,  and  how  Incredibly  dreary  some  of 
that  work  must  be  for  the  individuals.  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  people  that  were  reading  those 
mlcrol-lms. 

"I've  done  my  share  of  legal  research, 
reading  old  documents  on  microfilm,  and  It's, 
grim,  tough.  It  sears  your  eyes.  But  I  was  Im- 
pressed, I  guess,  that  they've  come  a  long 
way  from  a  few  years  ago.  Then  you  couldn't 
have  a  radio  when  you  were  sitting  there. 
They've  got  much  more  frequent  breaks  now. 
They've  learned  that  that  pays  off." 

What  has  not  been  learned,  it  seems  clear, 
is  something  more  fundamental.  Perhaps  the 
HEW  reorganization  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
model  for  the  rest  of  government.  Perhaps  it 
will  save  billions  of  dollars,  although  that  Is 
doubtful.  Perhaps  It  Is  a  hopeful  beginning, 
for  Carter,  Callfano — and  the  country. 

This  reorganization  does  not  touch,  how- 
ever, nor  was  It  Intended  to,  some  of  the 
deeper  problems  of  government.  It  does  not 
address  questions  of  pressures  from  the  top 
building  on  the  workers  below,  on  outside 
demands  for  more  and  more  programs  and 
more  and  more  laws  and  more  and  more 
regulations,  on  complexities  of  declining 
morale  and  technological  tangles. 

It  certainly  does  not  address  the  per- 
sonal frustrations  felt  by  many  people  on 
the  front  line  of   government   today. 

"We're  being  asked  to  deal  with  things 
that  a  bureaucrat  Isn't  really  trained  to 
do,"  says  a  government  employee.  "Look 
at  the  SSI  program,  for  Instance.  (The 
federal  welfare  program  for  the  aged,  the 
blind  and  the  disabled  is  now  run  by 
Social  Security).  In  California  a  federal 
bureaucrat  out  in  a  district  office  has  to  go 
and  see  if  your  aunt  changed  living  ar- 
rangements from  month  to  month  to  de- 
termine if  she  stays  on  welfare  or  If  her 
SSI  benefits  go  up  or  down.  We  have  to  go 
m  and  ask  her  if  her  cooking  arrangements 
are  different  from  last  month  to  next  month. 
No  way! 

"If  you  don't  and  we  find  out  by  our 
quality  control  that  her  cooking  arrange- 
ments have  changed  and  she  should  get 
less  money,  that's  an  error.  I  don't  think 
anybody  understands  the  complexity  of 
that.  I  dont  think  anybody  understands 
the  federal  bureaucrats  cant  do  that  with- 
out errors.  Well  never  get  those  errora 
down,  I  think,  below  15  per  cent.  ThaX'n  al- 
most an  Impossible  situation." 

Too  often,  employees  react  all  too  simi- 
larly. They  do  Just  enough  to  get  by.  "You 
don't  get  your  psychic  Income  out  of  the 
office,"  one  says.  "You  do  the  best  you  can. 
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And  the  words  of  one  of  its  managers  are 
worth  pondering. 

"My  own  personal  conviction,"  says  Robert 
Bynum,  associate  commissioner  for  program 
operations,  "Is  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  very,  very  careful  about 
enacting  new  programs  to  take  care  of  what 
is  apparent  as  a  need  without  very,  very 
thoroughly  and  carefully  looking  at  every- 
thing else  that's  already  on  the  books  that 
somebody  else  has  responsibility  for.  And 
somehow  In  that  process  they  must  Insist 
that  you  undo  some  things  that  have  been 
done. 

"If  we  don't  do  that.  If  this  President  and 
this  Congress  don't  somehow  get  a  grasp  on 
how  to  do  that  over  the  next  four  years,  then 
we  are  truly  going  to  reach  a  chaotic  kind  of 
situation  in  this  country." 


HEAD  START  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AEOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate three  recent  newspaper  articles 
which  discuss  the  Head  Start  program 
and  the  successes  it  has  registered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  three  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27,  1977] 
The  Valtte  op  Head  Start 

Contrary  to  reports  downgrading  the  value 
of  Head  Start  and  similar  programs,  recent 
evidence  from  96  major  and  minor  studies 
has  led  Bernard  Brown,  an  educational  psy- 
chologist In  the  United  States  Office  of  Child 
Development,  to  conclude  that  "the  score  Is 
96  to  zero"  In  favor  of  compensatory  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  preschool  children. 

The  current  evidence,  Dr.  Brown  said, 
shows  that  "early  Intervention"  can  raise  In- 
tellljence  quotients  and  lead  to  improved 
school  performance  and  better  social  adjust- 
ment. 

The  most  effective  programs  appear  to  in- 
volve participation  by  parents.  In  one  such 
program.  In  Nassau  County,  Instructors  made 
twlce-a-week  home  visits  to  show  parents 
how  to  teach  their  children.  At  first,  the 
children's  I.Q.'s  were  In  the  low  90's,  below 
normal.  Once  In  school,  the  children  tested 
above  normal,  with  I.Q.'s  betwen  107  and 
108.  They  learned  more  than  a  control  group 
and  had  fewer  behavioral  difflcultles. 

The  revised  assessment  Is  based  In  part  on 
work  by  Frances  H.  Palmer,  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  Professor  Palmer  stud- 
led  compensatory  education  In  Harlem  and 
reviewed  nine  other  studies  by  different  re- 
searchers. All  10  studies  were  "longitudinal": 
They  tested  the  same  children  at  Intervals 
for  many  years. 

According  to  Professor  Palmer,  evaluations 
made  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  special 
programs  failed  to  conflrm  any  appreciable 
benefits.  Follcwuo  In  subsequent  years,  how- 
ever, often  showed  substantial  delayed  ef- 
fects. "Where  school-ase  results  are  avail- 
able, they  are  consistently  encouraging," 
Professor  Palmer  said. 

fProm  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  28,  1977) 

ErroRTS    Like    Head    Start    Prove    a    Boon 

TO  Children 

(By  Joan  Beck) 

There's  one  enormous,  exciting  bright  spot 

in  all  the  dlscouraelng  statistics  about  in- 

crea«lng  school   failure,   decreasing  reading 

levels,  and  the  Inability  of  public  schools  to 

turn  disadvantaged  chUdren  into  achieving 

young  people. 

The  good  news  Is:  Early  learning  and  pre- 
school enrichment  programs  like  Head  Start, 


Home  Start,  and  hundreds  of  others,  really 
work.  They  are  highly  successful  in  cutting 
down  the  rate  of  school  failure,  In  raising  in- 
telligence quotients,  in  boosting  reading  and 
math  achievement  later  on,  and  in  helping 
children  to  become  socially  and  academically 
competent. 

Scientists  at  the  annxial  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  In  Denver  last  week  took  a  hard 
look  at  96  long-term  studies  of  the  effective- 
ne.ss  of  early  learning  on  disadvantaged  and 
other  children.  The  results,  as  Bernard 
Brown,  of  the  United  States  office  of  child 
development,  put  It:  96  successes  to  0  fail- 
ures. 

Not  one  study — all  of  which  met  rigorous 
scientific  standards — failed  to  show  signifi- 
cant gains  for  the  chUdren  Involved  as  com- 
pared to  similar  youngsters  not  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  vast  accumulation  of  solid  evidence 
of  success  shows  clearly  that  we  do  have  a 
good,  workable  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
to  help  children  do  well  In  school  and  after. 
And  It's  an  answer  soundly  based  on  neuro- 
logical facts  about  brain  growth  and  psy- 
chological findings  about  child  development. 

The  promise  of  early  learning  programs— 
which  sparked  great  enthusiasm  In  the  late 
1960s — has  been  obscured  in  recent  years  by 
the  controversy  over  Integration  and  busing 
as  a  way  to  help  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
A  preliminary  assessment  of  results  (now 
considered  to  be  statistically  faulty]  sug- 
gested that  early  learning  gains  faded  gradu- 
ally after  the  children  reached  elementary 
school  unless  they  got  foUowup  enrichment. 

There  may  be  some  leveling  off  of  gains  in 
IQ  and  academic  achievement  In  the  early 
grades,  according  to  studies  reported  at  the 
AAAS  meeting.  But  big  gains  do  persist.  And 
new,  long-term  studies  are  picking  up  a  kind 
of  rebound,  or  sleeper  effect,  that  in  some 
cases  Increases  the  academic  advantage  even 
Into  the  Junior  high  school  years. 

Early  learning  programs  differ  in  their 
emphas's,  methods,  and  alms.  Some  last  only 
a  summer,  others  two  to  three  years.  Some 
Involve  parents.  Some  start  at  birth,  others 
not  until  age  3  or  4.  Some,  particularly  many 
with  Head  Start  funding,  find  the  children's 
need  for  health  care  and  good  nutrition  so 
overwhelming  they  can  pay  little  attention 
to  mental  stimulation.  And  not  every  child 
In  every  program  does  better  than  compari- 
son youngsters  without  such  opportunity. 

But  generally,  the  studies  reported  to  the 
AAAS — and  research  on  Head  Start  programs 
compiled  by  George  Washington  University 
and  published  in  December — show  a  pattern 
of  beneflts. 

Children  who  have  had  early  learning  pro- 
grams have  higher  IQs  than  comparison 
youngsters — ranging  from  7  to  10  points  in 
mcst  studies  up  to  30  to  40  points  In  one  re- 
port. Much  greater  percentages  of  the  young- 
sters test  out  at  grade  level  or  better  in  read- 
ing and  math.  Many  fewer  flunk — 3  per  cent 
compared  to  32  per  cent  of  classmates  in  one 
study. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  programs — 28 
of  them  reported  to  the  AAAS — focus  on  en- 
riching a  young  child's  life  and  learning  op- 
portunities by  working  with  parents  in  the 
home. 

Head  Start  now  gets  about  $450  million  S 
year  and  can  reach  only  about  15  per  cent  of 
children  eligible  by  poverty  guidelines.  Other 
programs  take  only  a  small  percentage  more. 
Those  who  want  to  help  children  should 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  early  learning  pro- 
grams. They  are  not  politically  controversial. 
They  don't  aggravate  racial  tensions  or  dis- 
rupt families  or  communities.  They  don't 
waste  money  or  children's  time  on  long  bus 
rides.  By  cutting  down  on  special  and  reme- 
dial education  and  flunking,  they  are  a  cost- 
benefit  bargain.  And  most  of  all — they  are 
successful. 
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(From  the  Denver  Post,  Feb.  24. 1977] 
Chiuiren     "Showed     Lasting     Gains" — Re- 

seabchers    CrrE    Sti'dies    in    Defense    op 

Head  Start 

(By  Art  Braii.'icombe) 

The  educators  who  five  or  six  years  ago  said 
early  childhood  education  programs  such  as 
Head  Start  did  no  lasting  good  were  wrong 
a  panel  of  researchers  insisted  at  an  Ameri- 
can Association  for  th"  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence session  Wednesday. 

"More  than  96  studies  show  long-term 
gains  in  cognitive  development,"  said  Dr. 
Bernard  Brown  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Child 
Development  (OCD),  who  arranged  the  panel 
meeting  to  present  results  of  new  research. 

Children  involved  In  Head  Start  and  Fol- 
low Through,  a  klndergarten-3d  grade  follow 
on  program,  not  only  showed  lasting  gains 
in  IQ  and  achievement,  but  were  much  less 
likely  to  land  In  costly  special  education 
classes,  pauellstc  said 

The  earlier  studies  of  such  children  indi- 
cated the  academic  achievement  gains  made 
by  Head  Start  children  at  ages  three  and 
four  tended  to  "fade  out"  once  they  entered 
regular  school. 

Those  studies  were  done  too  soon  and. 
In  some  cases,  had  flows  in  their  evaluation 
methods,  the  panelists  in  Denver  agreed. 

Their  "longitudinal'  studies— lasting  in 
.some  cases  for  10  years  now — show  not  only 
that  the  children's  early  gains  persist,  but 
also  that  there  are  sometimes  "sleeper"  gains 
which  only  appear  four  or  five  years  after 
the  programs  have  enaed. 

Dr.  Francis  Palmer,  of  the  State  Univer.sity 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  N.Y.,  reported 
on  a  research  program  which'  began  in  1967, 
ran  fcr  three  years  before  it  ran  out  of  f\inds, 
then  was  resumed  in  1075  with  funds  pro- 
vided through  the  Denver-based  Education 
Commission  of  the  States. 

By  1975,  the  233  children — all  hoys  and 
all  black — who  had  teen  in  the  Head  Start 
program  In  the  late  1960s  were  mostly  in 
5th  grade.  They  averaged  5.3  to  5.5  (fifth 
year,  fifth  month)  in  reading,  compared  with 
5.0  for  "control"  children  who  hadn't  had 
the  Head  Start  program. 

In  arithmetic,  he  reported,  the  children 
who  had  had  the  early  childhood  help 
averaged  5.3  years;  compared  with  4.6  years 
lor  the  control  students. 

"Most  significant,"  he  added,  "Is  f.ie  fact 
that  only  22  per  cent  ol'  the  experimental 
program  children,  but  45  per  cent  of  the 
controls,  are  at  least  a  year  behind  in  grade 
level  .  .  . 

"There  is  absolutely  no  question  but  what 
we've  made  a  rather  compelling  effect." 

Dr.  Victoria  Seltz  of  Yale  University  re- 
ported on  "sleeper"  effects  discovered  in  a 
lO-year-long  study  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
children,  most  of  whom  went  through  both 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  programs, 
starting  In  1987. 

An  earlier  report  In  1974  revealed,  she  said, 
that  boys  among  the  350  students  Involved 
had  made  gains  In  math,  general  informa- 
tion and  IQ,  but  girls  seemed  unaffected. 

Her  latest  testing  of  the  students  shows 
there  is  "no  fadeout" — boys  in  the  6th  and 
8th  grades  still  are  outperforming  those  who 
didn't  have  Follow  Through. 

But  it  also  shows  girls  In  the  8th  grade 
are  "significantly"  outdoing  the  control 
group  which  didn't  have  Follow  Tlirougn. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Hess,  of  Stanford  University, 
reported  on  results  from  28  "home-based" 
early  childhood  programs,  in  which  parents 
ere  taught  how  to  teach   their  children. 

These  research  results  show  that  kids  who 
began  with  an  IQ  of  70-80  (normal  Is  100) 
averaged  a  gain  of  13.6  points;  those  with 
starting  IQs  of  81-85  averaged  13.2  points 
gain;  those  with  IQs  of  86-90  pained  10.2 
points;    those   with    IQs   to   start   of   91-96 


gained  6.3  points  and  those  with  IQs  of 
97-110  gained  3.2  points. 

"The  children  who  began  relatively  low 
gained  the  most,"  he  noted. 

And  f  ollowup  evaluation  in  eight  programs 
showed  most  of  the  gains  persisting  for  up 
to  four  years,  he  added. 

Brown,  after  pointing  out  that  96  studies 
which  have  come  across  his  desk  at  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  show  cognitive  gains, 
noted  that  five  of  them  also  show  "major 
effects"  in  reduction  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren placed  in  special  education  or  retained 
In  grade. 

"Today,  we  are  gathering  the  first  fruits 
of  these  longitudinal  studies,"  he  asserted. 
"This  portends  a  rich  harvest. 

"The  adverse  effects  of  poor  environment 
on  children  can  be  overcome.  The  question 
no  longer  is  does  (early  childhood  educa- 
tion) work,  but  how  does  it  work?  And  what 
can  make  it  work  better?" 


MOBILIZING    MATURE    MANPOWER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  discuss  a  valuable  resource 
which  we  are  wasting  each  day.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  talents  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. More  than  4,000  Americans  reach 
the  retirement  age  of  65  each  day.  On 
retirement  day  they  are  automatically 
treated  as  "old"  by  employers,  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  society  in  general. 
Retired  persons  are  denied  the  right  to 
continue  working  at  the  job  they  spent 
many  years  learning,  the  job  they  know 
best. 

People  do  not  just  suddenly  become 
aged  on  their  65th  birthday.  People  age 
gradually  during  their  lifetime;  some 
more  rapidly  than  others.  Growing  evi- 
dence indicates  that  forced  retirement 
accelerates  the  aging  process.  It  has  been 
proven  that  emotional,  psychological, 
and  physical  problems  can  be  brought 
on  or  even  aggravated  when  an  older 
person  has  been  forced  to  leave  his  job 
and  the  job  market. 

Mandatory  retirement  results  in  an 
enormous  waste  of  human  talent.  Polls 
have  shown  that  thousands  of  workers  in 
this  country  would  prefer  to  continue  to 
be  productive  members  of  society.  Forced 
retirement  can  even  be  considered  a  de- 
nial of  rights  without  due  process,  ac- 
cording to  several  local  court  decisions 
across  the  country.  The  issue  may  even- 
tually come  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
If  the  judicial  branch  does  not  reckon 
with  the  issues  of  mandatory  retirement, 
then  Congress  must. 

A  phased  retirement  policy  should  be 
considered.  There  is  ample  precedent  for 
such  a  policy  in  other  countries.  Such 
a  policy  would  reduce  drastically  the  "re- 
tirement shock"  experienced  by  millions 
of  retired  persons  in  this  country.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  look  into  and 
resolve  the  injustices  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement. 

I  recently  learned  about  a  retirement 
plan  from  a  Washington,  D.C.,  resident, 
Morton  Weiss,  which  I  think  deserves 
mention.  He  calls  his  phased  retirement 
plan,  "Mobilizing  Mature  Manpower." 

An  editorial  about  Mr.  Weiss'  plan  was 
published  in  the  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Creative    Use    of   Retireaient 
(By  Morton  D.  Weiss) 

Just  because  a  man  hits  65  and  leaves  a 
payroll  is  no  sign  his  brain  or  imagination 
ceases  to  function.  Yet  society's  principal 
message  to  him,  all  too  often.  Is  simply,  "go 
flshln." 

For  some  men  (and  their  wives),  enforced 
Idleness  Is  too  much.  Psychologists  compare 
what  sometimes  to  a  bu-lness  executive  In 
retirement,  for  example,  with  the  deep-sea 
diver  for  whom  the  pressure  lifts  too  sud- 
denly and  the  "bends"  result. 

Such  groups  as  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  have  given  the  problem 
a  lot  of  attention  In  recent  years,  of  course. 
But  a  lot  more,  we  believe,  needs  to  be  given. 

So  we  were  pleased  to  learn  of  an  idea  put 
forward  in  Washington  by  Morton  D.  Weiss, 
71,  retired  government  research  and  finance 
expert,  for  the  creative  use  of  retirees  with 
lively  minds  aind  proven  ability,  Mr.  Weiss' 
plan  is  called  Mobilizing  Mature  Man- 
power and  is  simply  this:  Permit  retirees 
from  the  scientific  community  and  such 
agencies  as  the  Commerce  Department  to 
rent  office  space,  at  a  nominal  fee.  In  a  pri- 
vate building  downtown,  then  let  them  use 
It  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Weiss'  thesis  Is  that  able,  creative 
minds,  spent  In  many  years  on  the  Job,  "need 
time  to  reflect,  and  retirement  gives  them 
that  time.  But  then  they  also  need  to  come 
togeth-r,  and  when  that  happens,  the  re- 
sults could  be  plans,  projects  and  ideas  in 
the  national  interest." 

Maybe  such  an  approach  would  prove  im- 
practical, though  on  its  face  It  seems  to  have 
a  lot  of  logic.  In  any  case,  Mr.  WeLss,  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Dena  G.  Morgenstern  of 
Cincinnati,  Is  actively  pursuing  it  with  pri- 
vate interests  in  the  nation's  capital.  The 
federal  establishment  has  surely  spawned 
many  a  "pilot  project"  with  what  seemed  a 
lot  less  potential  than  this  Idea.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Weiss'  experiment  would  cost  a  pittance 
of  even  the  most  hvimble  federal  undertak- 
ing. 

We  wish  him  well,  then.  In  his  proposed 
venture.  Crrtalnly  not  all  good  Ideas  from 
Washington  have  to  flow  from  the  public 
sector  (and  treasury) . 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIUS  HOBSON 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  23,  America  lost  one  of  her 
true  pioneers  in  the  struggle  for  racial 
equality.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
Julius  Hobson  was  a  fighter.  He  fought 
in  many  different  arenas,  and  he  never 
really  lost  a  battle.  His  battles  were  not 
easy  ones,  but  Julius  Hobson  would  have 
wanted  it  no  other  way.  His  successes 
attest  to  the  fact  that  once  he  set  out  to 
right  a  wrong,  no  amount  of  opposition 
was  insurmoimtable.  The  lawsuit  which 
brought  an  end  to  tracking  in  Washing- 
ton schools  as  well  as  the  picket  lines 
tliat  eventually  led  to  the  hiring  of  mi- 
norities in  downtown  department  stores 
can  be  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  Julius 
Hobson.  And  his  f^nal  and  ultimate  bat- 
tle with  multiple  myeloma  and  acute 
leukemia  must  also  be  considered  a  vic- 
tory for  this  courageous  warrior.  For 
Julius  refused  to  succumb  to  the  illness. 
The  day  before  his  demise,  he  was  busy 
at  work  in  his  District  of  Columbia  Coim- 
cil  office.  A  man  with  this  display  of 
energy  and  courage  never  loses  a  battle, 
because  he  refuses  to  be  defeated. 
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All  Americans  can  learn 
courage  as  a  result  of  the  extmple 
Julius  Hobson.  Ours  is  a  coifitry 
and  courageous  leaders. 
Julius  Hobson,  who  for  o\tr 
fought  the  battles  for  equality 
tured  the  imagination  and 
thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens 
his  duly  deserved  place  in 
the  memory  of  Julius  Hobsc^ 
a  shining  example  of  what 
plished  through  hard  work 
mination,  and  most  Imporl  antly.  as  a 
symbol  of  the  kind  of  aCfec  ;ion  he  had 
for  his  country.  An  afTccti  m  that  led 
him  to  challenge  America  o  be  great. 
His  memory  shall  live  on  in  the  light  of 
his  country's  greatness. 
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NATURAL  RESOURjCES 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr 
that  seeks  to  further  the 
reaucrats  imder  the  guise  o 
the  public  interest  has 
claims  is  a  study.  The  grofp 
"Exploratory  Project  for 
tematives."  and  its  study  is 
lie  Trusts :  A  New  Approach 
mental  Protection."  Its  "nevt 
is  the  old  reactionary  one  of 
ing  property  rights 
Washington  Post,  the  group 
make  nonowners  of  natural 
legal  beneficiaries  of  the 
to  make  the  present  owners 
sponsible  for  managing  the 
the  interests  of  others.  How 
work?  What  kind  of  law  wou 
required  a  dlsposessed  ownei 
his  former  property  in  the 
those    in    whase    name    h< 
dlsposessed? 

If  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
property  rights  in  natural  r 
place    them    in    the    hands 
trustees  "vith  legal  responsibi  i 
age  them  in  the  interests  of 
why  confine  the  scheme  to 
soui-ces?  Why  not  extend  it 
property   right?  The 
have  as  much  stake  in  humc^ 
as  they  do  in  natural 
that  mean  that  we  should  deb 
of  their  property  rights  in 
labor  and  place  these  rights 
of  public  trustees  to  manag< 
labor  in  the  public's  interest 

Let  us  look  closer  at  this 
hold  all  natural  resources  in 
How  will  these  public  trustees 
is  a  natural  resource  and 
Will  the  category  Include  all 
sources  with  a  market  valu( 
also  include  rainwater  and 
energy  from  the  Sim?  How 
trustees  know  to  discover  nefp 
and  new  uses  of  existing 
something  like  what  is  beiiig 
was  put  Into  eflfect  a  bundled 
years  ago,  we  would  have 
wood  stoves  in  the  public 
and  be  quite  ignorant  of 
combustion  engines,  and 

Let  us  look  at  another 
cause  absurd  proposals  such 
continually  originating  in 
from  which  they  find  their 
bureaucratic  interests,  or 
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and  staff,  to  the  Congress.  That  question 
is  what  criterion  will  the  public  trustees 
use  as  a  basis  Tor  their  decisions.  How 
will  they  know  if  the  benefits  of  their  ac- 
tions exceed  the  cost?  It  is  well  known 
that  Government  officials  neither  ad- 
vocate nor  use  the  net-benefits  criterion 
as  a  basis  for  their  decisions.  The  group 
that  sponsored  the  study  wants  to  move 
us  "away  from  a  future  dominated  by 
the  values  of  giant  corporate  and  bu- 
reaucratic institutions."  In  their  view 
bureaucratic  institutions  must  not  in- 
clude the  Government,  because  their 
proposal,  whether  intended  or  not,  will 
serve  to  expand  tlie  self-interest  of  Gov- 
ernment by  expanding  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  Government. 

The  energy  crisis,  like  most  other 
crises,  is  just  another  product  of  an  old 
political  strategy.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago  James  Madison  de- 
scribed the  strategy  as  "the  old  trick  of 
turning  every  contingenly  into  a  re- 
source for  accumulating  force  In  the 
Government." 

In  their  advertising  campaigns  de- 
signed to  create  and  market  crises, 
think-tanks,  bureaucrats  and  their  po- 
litical allies  have  an  enormous  advan- 
tage, because  they  can  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  public  interest.  But  what  is  the 
public  interest?  It  is  today  what  it  has 
always  been:  the  interest  of  those  who 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  public.  For  a 
long  time  now  the  public  interest  has 
served  as  a.mask  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  Government  power. 

The  public's  interest  has  been  gi'eatly 
served  by  private  property,  in  energy  as 
in  all  other  fields.  Private  property  in  the 
ownership,  production,  and  consumption 
of  energy  has  provided  Americans  with 
the  most  abundant  and  least  expensive 
energy  In  the  world.  Today  this  great 
achievement  is  said  to  be  a  failure,  be- 
cause private  property  has  provided 
Americans  with  too  much  cheap  energy. 
Now  the  bureaucratic  forces  of  Govern- 
ment are  In  action  to  drive  away  cheap 
energy  and  to  confiscate  it  as  a  new 
source  of  tax  revenue  for  Government. 

There  was  never  any  energy  prob- 
lem In  America  until  Government  got 
involved  in  regulating  it.  In  fixing  prices, 
in  scheduling  extraction  rates,  in  taxing 
away  profits,  in  blocking  energy  develop- 
ment in  the  name  of  everything  that 
can  be  invoked.  The  price  of  gasoline 
was  always  cheap  In  the  United  States 
until  the  last  few  years  during  which 
Government  action  at  home  and  abroad 
began  battering  the  wellhead  profits  of 
the  oil  companies.  Crude-oil  earnings 
have  been  hurt  by  price  controls,  by  rev- 
ocation of  the  depletion  allowances,  and 
by  confiscation  abroad  of  crude-oil  pro- 
ducing properties.  All  of  this  was  done 
In  the  name  ui  protecting  people  from 
big  oil,  and  it  has  all  served  to  build  the 
power  and  income  of  Government  at  the 
expense  of  the  people's  energy  pocket- 
books.  Now  that  Government  has  driven 
up  the  cost  of  gasoline,  it  has  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  attack  on  the  private 
property  rights  of  energy  owners.  The 
"Exploratory  Project  for  Economic  Al- 
ternatives" wants  to  extend  this  attack 
to  the  property  rights  of  all  natural  re- 
source owners. 


Mr.  President,  as  Prof.  Douglas  North 
at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
other  distinguished  scholars  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  study  have  discovered 
it  was  the  development  of  private  prop- 
erty rights  that  produced  the  economic 
growth  that  gave  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  Norh  America  their  fabled  living 
standards.  Elsewhere  in  the  world  the 
whole  idea  of  progress  Is  to  achieve  what 
we  have  achieved,  to  catch  up  with  the 
West.  Yet,  in  the  West,  the  achievement 
which  is  the  goal  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is  said  to  be  a  failure.  We  are  said 
to  need  more  of  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  struggling  to  free  Itself  of — 
exploitative  government. 

Human  progress  has  fiowed  from  hu- 
mar  action  unleashed  from  the  tenacles 
of  Government.  Where  Government  en- 
ters, progress  declines.  Government  ac- 
quires rights  at  the  expense  of  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Every  Government  program 
constitutes  a  threat  to  private  property 
rights.  The  revocations  and  abrogations 
that  accompany  every  governmental  pro- 
gram drive  up  the  cost  of  production  and 
reduce  output  below  what  It  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Furthermore,  the  added 
costs  of  added  threats  to  private  property 
rights  reduce  the  incentive  and  inclina- 
tion to  invest  and  reinvest  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  private  property. 
As  Prof.  Michael  Jensen  and  William 
Heckling  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
have  made  clear,  in  deciding  how  they 
will  invest  their  assets  and  use  their 
time  and  energy,  private  citizens  form 
expectations  about  the  likelihood  of  rev- 
ocation and  abrogation  of  their  rights, 
based  on  what  they  see  happening  to 
others  throughout  the  system. 

As  Government  continues  to  exploit 
productive  private  producers  In  order  to 
increase  the  rate  of  return  earned  by  po- 
litical entrepreneurs,  individuals  will  in- 
creasingly forego  making  socially  desir- 
able productive  investments,  because  of 
the  threat  to  their  property  rights.  Be- 
cause opportunities  throughout  the 
country  that  are  not  taken  are  hard  for 
politicians  In  Washington  to  see,  we  fail 
to  consider  the  negative  consequences  of 
numerous  Government  actions.  But  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  energy  industry 
is  in  decline  directly  as  a  consequence  of 
governmental  action. 

The  corporate  form  of  economic  acti- 
vity was  a  great  advancement,  because  it 
allowed  resources  to  be  mobilized  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  undertaken.  Today  the 
corporate  form  of  ownership  is  under  at- 
tack by  those  who  want  to  redistribute 
the  ownership  of  resources  from  the 
present  set  of  owners  to  a  new  set  of 
owners  that  wants  to  owai  without  work- 
ing and  saving  to  acquire  ownership. 
Why  work  to  acquire  if  It  Is  easier  to 
politically  organize  and  acquire  through 
political  confiscation?  Government  Is 
not  adverse  to  facilitating  this  process, 
because  it  stands  to  gain  the  power  in  a 
concentrated  form  that  now  exists  in 
fragmented  form  In  the  individual  prop- 
erty rights  of  numerous  owners. 

As  corporate  rights  recede,  the  value  of 
owning  such  rights  will  also.  The  value 
of  any  right  depends  upon  how  perma- 
nent it  is.  Once  In  this  country  we  saw 
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the  function  of  Government  as  protect- 
ing private  rights.  Today  we  see  the 
function  of  Government  as  revoking  and 
abrogating  private  rights  in  the  name  of 
the  public  interest.  As  tliis  process  pro- 
ceeds, potential  investors  will  become  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  the  rights  of 
owners  to  have  the  assets  of  corporations 
managed  In  their  Interest  are  tenuous. 
As  they  perceive  this,  they  will  stop  in- 
vesting In  corporations.  The  dead  hand 
of  Government  will  have  fallen  on  one  of 
the  legal  wellsprings  of  economic 
progress. 

We  may  be  closer  to  this  than  we 
think.  A  population  of  people  will  always 
contain  entrepreneurs.  When  entrepre- 
neurial behavior  no  longer  pays  in  pro- 
ductive economic  life  because  economic 
rights  and  income  claims  are  dispensed 
by  Government,  entrepreneurial  skills 
will  cease  to  be  supplied  to  the  private 
sector.  The  skills  that  innovate  and  re- 
new will  not  be  supplied  in  the  absence 
of  secure  private  rights  to  what  they 
produce. 

Mr.  President,  we  speak  increasingly 
about  Government  solving  economic 
problems,  but  the  great  economic 
achievements  that  we  have  enjoyed  were 
made  possible  precisely  because  they 
were  never  problems  of  Government.  Our 
achievements  resulted  from  private  per- 
sons and  private  firms  solving  problems 
in  which  they  saw  a  payoff.  The  resource- 
fulness of  a  Nation  resides  in  its  people, 
not  in  its  government  or  "public  trus- 
tees." This  resourcefulness  still  exists  in 
spite  of  depredation  by  Government  and 
bureaucratic  interests.  Just  this  woek  I 
heard  the  president  of  Mercedes-Benz  of 
North  America  describe  his  firm's  devel- 
opment of  a  turbo-diesel  that  will  allow 
passenger  cars  to  travel  75  miles  to  a  gal- 
lon. This  single  private  development  is  a 
greater  contribution  to  energy  conserva- 
tion than  anything  that  has  been  done 
in  the  past  couple  of  years  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  want  to  point  out  what  it  means  for 
Government  or  public  trustees  to  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  energy  systems 
upon  which  the  country  depends.  It 
means  that  private  activities  will  be  re- 
placed by  Government  activities  in  the 
10,000  firms  that  explore  for  and  produce 
oil  and  gas,  in  the  250  domestic  com- 
panies which  refine  oil,  In  the  200,000 
gasoline  station  operations,  in  the  5.000 
coal  mines,  in  the  3,000  utility  systems, 
in  the  thousands  of  companies  that 
manufacture  energy  using  products,  in 
the  thousands  of  companies  that  supply 
equipment  essential  to  the  production  of 
energy  from  nuclear  reactor  vessels  to 
drilling  rigs  to  mine  roof  bolts. 

What  constitutes  responsible  manage- 
ment of  energy  supphes  is  their  use  in 
ways  that  produce  profits.  If  energy  uses 
do  not  produce  profits,  then  they  do  not 
produce  satisfaction  for  the  users  or 
energy,  and  human  welfare  is  lessened. 
People  will  not  spend  their  money  in 
ways  that  do  not  produce  satisfactions 
for  them,  and  individuals  tliemselves  are 
the  best  judges  of  how  to  allocate  their 
money  between  competing  desires  in  or- 
der to  maximize  their  satisfaction  from 
their  income.  Government  cannot  step 
Into  this  private  process  without  reduc- 


ing the  satisfactions  that  people  derive 
from  their  incomes. 

People  look  best  after  their  own  prop- 
erty and  their  own  income.  They  are 
notoriously  bad  about  looking  after  the 
property  of  others,  as  most  homeowners 
who  have  ever  rented  their  homes  know. 
The  interests  of  Government  consist  pri- 
marily of  the  Interests  of  those  who  are 
in  Government.  They  will  use  the  power 
that  Government  acquires  over  property 
to  transfer  that  property  and  the  income 
that  it  produces  to  other  uses  that  those 
in  Government  see  as  in  their  interests. 

As  Government  has  become  more  in- 
volved in  protecting  the  public  interest 
and  solving  society's  problems,  its  claim 
to  the  national  income  has  grown.  Today 
Government  takes  about  40  percent  of 
the  goods  and  services  that  are  produced 
every  year  from  the  private  owners  who 
produce  them.  Today  the  burden  of 
Government  on  producers  is  greater 
than  the  burden  that  feudal  lords  placed 
on  serfs.  Serfs,  on  the  average,  only  owed 
one-third  of  their  incomes  to  their  noble 
masters.  Today,  the  free  democrat  owes 
on  average  40  percent  of  his  income  to 
masters  who  are  not  even  noble. 

Mr.  President,  a  representative  of  the 
people  is  one  who  fights  to  expand  pri- 
vate property  rights,  not  to  restrict  them. 

As  Prof.  Craig  Roberts  and  other  noted 
scholars  have  shown,  there  is  a  lack  of 
coincidence  between  the  public's  inter- 
ests and  the  interest  of  government.  Be- 
hind various  moral  guises  hides  the 
vested  interests  of  government.  Private 
property  rights  are  what  protect  people 
from  the  interests  of  government.  That 
is  why  the  advance  of  governmental  in- 
terests breaks  down  the  property  rights 
of  private  individuals.  This  process  Is  re- 
actionary and  the  antbithesis  of  human 
progress.  For  too  long  statists  have 
gone  unmasked,  while  skepticism  has 
been  applied  only  to  the  private  sector. 
It  is  time  to  apply  the  logic  of  skepticism 
universally. 

In  my  closing  remarks  I  want  to  point 
out  that  many  products  of  think  tanks 
are  more  inimical  to  the  public's  interests 
than  saccharin,  and  if  the  Government 
can  ban  saccharin  in  the  name  of  the 
public's  interest,  it  can  ban  the  products 
of  think  tanks  as  well.  The  freedom  of 
ideas  does  not  expand  with  the  expan- 
sion of  government.  Only  those  ideas 
that  serve  the  interests  of  government 
expand. 

Today  in  the  United  States  the  budget 
of  government  is  larger  than  the  value 
of  the  national  income  of  France  or  Ger- 
many. It  is  six  times  the  size  of  the  GNP 
of  Sweden  and  50  percent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
United  States  government  takes  from 
Americans  in  taxes  a  sum  greater  than 
the  combined  value  of  every  marketable 
good  and  service  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Prance  can  produce  in  1  year. 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
American  people  receive  in  return  from 
Government  services  equal  in  value  to 
the  total  production  of  the  French  na- 
tion? No  one  believes  this.  Yet  It  does 
not  stop  us  from  continually  expanding 
the  size  of  government.  That  is  what 
shows  whose  interests  are  represented  in 
Washington. 


CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  COMMUNITY 
EDUCA-nON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  I  introduced  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  national  community  education  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  Fortunately,  the 
community  education  concept  was  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1974. 

Community  education  is  a  special  pro- 
gram that  utilizes  the  public  school 
plants  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, regardless  of  age.  The  tradi- 
tional neighborhood  schools  open  their 
doors  during  after -hour  periods  for  rec- 
reational, social,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional activities  for  the  very  young  to 
the  very  old.  Since  1974,  94  school  dis- 
tricts, universities,  and  State  education 
agencies  have  received  community  edu- 
cation awards  amounting  to  $3.5  million. 
These  awards  could  well  be  the  model 
upon  which  we  can  build  a  nationwide 
community  education  program. 

The  1974  legislation  also  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  clearing- 
house on  community  education.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  clearinghouse 
contract  has  been  awarded  and  the 
clearinghouse  will  soon  be  an  operative 
body.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
HEW  press  release  describing  the  clear- 
inghouse be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HEW  News 

Award  of  a  $146,000  contr.-ict  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Community  Education 
Clearinghouse  was  announced  today  by 
HEWs  Office  of  Education. 

The  clearinghouse  will  be  operated  by  In- 
formatics, Inc.,  RockvUle,  Md.,  under  a  one- 
year  contract  with  the  Office  of  Education's 
Community  Education  program.  Its  creation 
fulfills  a  legislative  mandate  of  the  1974 
Community  Schools  Act  which  calls  for  "a 
clearinghouse  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation received  for  community  educa- 
tion programs,  including  information  re- 
garding new  programs,  methods  to  encour- 
age community  participation,  and  ways  lor 
coordinating  community  education  pro- 
grams with  other  community  services." 

The  clearinghouse  will  maintain: 

A  response  referral  service  linking  a  per- 
son requesting  Information  with  the  appro- 
priate resources  around  the  country.  Ap- 
proximately 2,000  documents  will  be  col- 
lected, put  Into  a  computer  data  bank,  and 
made  available  to  users  located  anywhere  In 
the  United  States. 

A  catalog  listing  all  the  resource  material 
available  in  the  response/referral  data  bank. 
Including  an  expanded  annotation  of  each 
item. 

A  toll-free  hotline  for  quick,  direct  access 
to  the  clearinghouse  offices. 

Regularly  scheduled  meetings  with  com- 
munity educators  to  ensure  responsiveness 
to  their  needs. 

Community  education  is  e  program  that 
uses  public  school  facilities  for  educational, 
recreational,  cultural,  and  social  activities 
for  the  community  at  large.  Each  program 
varies  considerably,  depending  on  the  needs, 
interests,  and  concerns  of  the  community  it 
serves. 

At  the  Federal  level,  community  educa- 
tion is  funded  under  the  Special  Projects 
Act  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
(Sec.  405).  Awards  amounting  to  $3.6  mU- 
lion  were  made  for  the  first  time  during  the 
1976-77  school  year  to  State  and  local  edu- 
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ENERGY-SAVERS 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  _  . 
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cemed  with  energy  conserv  ition 
Northwestern  National  Ban! 
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is  also  one  of  our  most  progressive  banks. 
Known  throughout  the  State  for  its  in- 
terest in  the  credit  needs  of  agricultural 
producers,  it  has  now  initiated  a  program 
of  low-interest  loans  for  those  house- 
holders who  seek  home  improvements 
aimed  at  insulation  as  well  as  other  en- 
ergy saving  purposes. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  bank  and  for  the 
information  of  other  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 
on  March  12,  1977.  entitled  "Bank  Offers 
Reduced  Interest  Loans  for  Energy-Sav- 
ing Home  Improvements"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Bank  Offers  Reduced  Interest  Loans  for 
Enercy-Savino  Home  Improvements 
Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Sioux  Palls 
has  committed  $1  million,  to  make  reduced 
Interest  rate  loans  for  energy-saving  home 
Improvements,  according  to  C.  P.  "Buck" 
Moore,  bank  president. 

The  bank  will  reduce  the  Interest  rate  20 
per  cent  on  loans  for  a  variety  of  energy- 
saving  home  Improvements,  ranging  from 
Insulation  of  ceilings  and  walls  to  total  re- 
vamping of  heating  and  cooling  systems. 
Moore  said  that  the  reduced  Interest  loans 
would  be  offered  for  all  valid  home  Improve- 
ment energy  conservation  purposes  and  the 
bank  would  be  open  to  consumer  Ideas  on 
the  subject. 

Some  of  the  Improvements  qualifying  for 
the  loan  program  Include  celling,  wall  and 
floor  Insulation;  storm  windows  and  double 
glazing;  storm  doors;  basement  foundation 
Insulation;  window  and  door  weather  strip- 
ping; new  or  rebuilt  furnaces;  heat  pump 
or  electric  heating  systems;  fireplace  damper 
Integrity,  Including  reclaimers  and  flue  dam- 
pers; duct  and  heating  pipe  insulation;  solar 
heating  or  solar  home  design  projects,  effi- 
cient hot  water  heaters;  and  roofing. 

Moore  stressed  that  the  bank  would  prefer 
to  make  loans  for  major  home  Improvement 
projects  In  order  to  Increase  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  significant  impact  on  Improving 
the  energy  efficiency  of  the  area's  housing 
stock. 

The  bank  also  will  direct  borrowers  to  other 
private  or  public  agencies  which  process 
home  rehabilitation  funds  for  energy-saving 
purposes  and  to  local  agencies  which  admin- 
ister federal  grant  funds  for  these  same  pur- 
poses. If  it  would  appear  that  a  particular 
borrower  might  qualify  for  specialized 
assistance. 

The  reduced  rate  loan  program,  which  is 
effective  immediately,  wlU  run  through  Oc- 
tober 1977,  with  provision  for  continuation 
If  loan  demand  requires  It. 


SERVICE  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  STEVEN 
NAGAMINE'S  SUCCESS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  family -owned  chain  of  restau- 
rants in  Honolulu — a  city  noted  for  its 
great  variety  of  good  restaurants — is  the 
Flamingo  chain  owned  by  the  Nagamine 
family.  Although  millions  of  island  res- 
idents and  visitors  have  enjoyed  the  good 
food,  reasonable  prices,  and  good  service 
which  characterize  all  of  the  Flamingo 
restaurants,  not  many  are  familiar  with 
the  inspiring  story  of  Steven  Nagamine, 
the  founder  of  the  Flamingo  restaurant 
chain.  I  was  therefore,  very  pleased  to 
find  an  article  about  Mr.  Nagamine  in 
the  recently  published  progress  edition 


of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  especially 
since  the  story  reveals  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Nagamine's  remarkable  success— service 
to  the  public. 

An  immigrant  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Okinawa  at  the  age  of  17. 
Steven  Nagamine  spent  years  learning 
the  restaurant  business.  At  one  point,  the 
unskilled  youngster  worked  as  a  steward 
on  the  interisland  ferry  which  was  then 
the  only  means  of  transportation  be- 
tween Hawaii's  major  islands. 

Finally,  in  1950,  Mr.  Nagamine  and  his 
wife  realized  the  dream  of  many  years 
when  they  opened  their  own  little  res- 
taurant, the  Cafe  Flamingo.  Even  then, 
however,  success  did  not  occur  overnight. 
They  had  no  money  to  advertise  the  new 
restaurant  and  so.  with  their  eight  chil- 
dren, they  passed  out  inexpensive  repro- 
ductions of  the  Flamingo  menu  in  down- 
town office  buildings.  They  all  worked  in 
the  restaurant,  waiting  on  customers  and 
clearing  tables. 

Today,  at  age  72,  Mr.  Nagamine  is  a 
millionaire.  He  is  the  owner  of  5  popu- 
lar restaurants  which  employ  over  200 
people  and  are  ably  managed  by  his  sons 
and  daughters.  Although  he  has  reached 
an  age  and  station  in  life  when  he  could 
fully  retire  to  leisurely  pursuits,  he  can 
be  f oimd  every  day  in  the  Cafe  Flamingo 
where  he  devotes  much  of  his  time  serv- 
ing his  old  customers — simply  because  he 
enjoys  serving  others. 

Unlike  most  millionaires,  Steven  Naga- 
mine has  not  forgotten  his  humble  be- 
ginning, and  there  are  many  who  can 
attest  to  his  generous  helping  hand  dur- 
ing times  of  dire  need. 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  Steven  Nagamine's  story  as  in- 
spiring as  I  did,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  article  from  the  Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Feb.  22 

1977] 

A  Plaminoo  in  Plight 

(By  DlckHabein) 

Steven  Nagamine.  72.  is  still  waiting  on 

tables— Just  like  he  did  more  than  25  years 

ago  when  he  opened  the  Flamingo  restaurant 

on  Ala  Moana  Boulevard. 

He  couldn't  serve  all  the  customers  then 
and  he  certeinly  can't  now.  His  business  has 
grown  tremendously  and  currently  serves 
some  5,000  meals  a  day.  Nagamine's  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  family-owned  restaurant 
operation  in  Hawaii. 

Nagamine  immigrated  to  HawaU  from 
Okinawa  in  1923.  He  was  17  years  old  and  an 
unskilled  worker.  He  spent  years  working  for 
many  hotels  and  restaurants,  including  the 
Kewalo  Inn,  the  Moana  and  Royal  Hawaiian 
hotels,  and  the  Blalsdell. 

He  even  put  in  a  stint  as  a  steward  aboard 
the  boats  ferrying  among  the  Islands  for  the 
Interisland  Steamship  Navigation  Co. 

In  December  1933,  Nagamine  married 
Thelma  Akamlne  of  Hllo.  They  now  have 
four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

It  was  In  1950  that  the  Nagamines  opened 
their  first  restaurant,  the  Cafe  Flamingo 
on  Ala  Moana  Boulevard.  Simply  furnished, 
it  offered  moderately  priced  luncheons  and 
dinners. 

At  first  business  was  slow.  But  Nagamine 
began  to  show  the  fiare  that  eventually 
would  make  him  a  millionaire. 
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He  adopted  the  least  expensive  form  of 
advertising  available — printed  menus  listing 
each  day's  offerings  at  his  restaurant.  These 
were  passed  out  by  hand  in  downtown  offices. 

It  took  months  of  walking  around  but 
eventually  the  first  Flamingo  took  flight. 

Since  then  the  Nagamines  have  seen  a 
flock  of  successful  Flamingo  restaurants 
open.  The  Kapiolani  Flamingo  opened  in 
1959.  The  Chuckwagon  with  its  "all-you-can- 
eat"  buffet  became  part  of  the  chain  In  1967. 

The  Nagamines  ventured  Into  Waiklki 
with  the  Royal  Lanai  in  1970.  It  operated 
successfully  until  last  year  when  it  was 
razed  for  a  new  development. 

liast  September,  the  family  went  down- 
town and  purchased  Arthur's  and  the  coffee 
shop  next  door  in  the  Davies  Pacific  Center 
on  Merchant  street. 

And  later  this  year,  there'll  be  a  new 
Flamingo  on  Kapiolani  boulevard  across 
from  KGMB-TV  In  the  former  Evergreen  and 
Green  Turtle  location. 

The  Flamingo  chain  employes  more  than 
200  persons  and  at  least  two  dozen  of  the 
employes  have  been  with  the  company  for 
25  years.  Sprinkled  among  the  staff  are  a 
number  of  relatives  of  the  Nagamine  family. 

At  72,  Steven  Nagamine  still  works  dally 
at  the  Cafe  Flamingo,  serving  customers  and 
cleaning  tables. 

Daniel,  the  Nagamines'  son,  oversees  the 
entire  restaurant  operation  as  secretary  and 
general  manager.  His  mother  is  the  com- 
pany's vice  president. 


THE  BATTLE  OVER  OAHE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Oahe  irrigation  project  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota  is  presently  being 
reviewed  by  the  Carter  administration 
and  by  the  locally  elected  Oahe  Board. 

There  appeared  in  Corporate  Report 
an  article  by  Bill  Wagner  which  explains 
in  detail  the  background  concerning  this 
important  public  works  project.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Battle  Over  Oahe 
(By  Bill  Wagner) 

In  April  of  1971.  nearly  every  South  Dakota 
politician  of  prominence  packed  the  stage  of 
the  Huron.  S.D..  High  School  auditorium 
beneath  a  huge  muslin  banner  bearing  the 
slogan  "United  For  Oahe."  The  even  so 
heralded  was  not  an  airline  promotion  for 
the  sun-drenched  beaches  of  a  mld-Paclflc 
Island.  It  was  far  more  serious.  TTie  Oahe 
In  question  was  a  half-blllion-dollar  Irriga- 
tion project  that  had  been  on  the  drawing 
boards  since  the  1940s  and  was  now  threat- 
ened by  President  Richard  Nixon's  impound- 
ment of  funds  for  various  water-resource 
development  programs. 

The  dignitaries  had  all  gathered  to  voice 
their  support  of  a  plan  to  irrigate  190,000 
acres  of  the  parched  prairie  in  stretches  of 
the  unbelievably  flat  James — or  "Jim" — 
River  Valley  of  east-central  South  Dakota, 
between  Huron,  home  of  the  Humphrey 
Drug,  and  Aberdeen,  home  of  the  Fisher 
quints.  Water — and  irrigation — were,  as  the 
Aberdeen  American  News  regularly  pro- 
claimed, South  Dakota's  "golden  future." 

Not  long  after  the  state  was  settled,  folks 
noticed  that  the  crops  could  stand  a  lot 
more  water  during  the  dry  years.  Years  later 
came  the  construction  of  the  ma'slve,  multi- 
purpose dams  on  the  Missouri  River.  Hopes 
for  Irrigation  spiraled,  with  all  eyes  on  a 
ready  supply  in  the  newly  created  reservoirs. 
The  Oahe  Irrigation  Project  was  to  be  the 
linchpin   and  showpiece   of   all   the  water- 


resource  projects.  It  is  a  large  project  as  such 
projects  go — and  perhaps  the  last  to  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  Every  year,  440,000 
acre-feet  of  water  (an  acre-foot  of  water,  as 
the  name  Implies,  is  an  acre  of  water  a  foot 
deep)  would  be  pumped  out  of  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  Just  north  of  Pierre,  through  a 
series  of  canals  and  reservoirs  to  the  irriga- 
tion area  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
Missouri  River. 

Construction  of  the  $10-mllllon  pumping 
plant  near  the  Oahe  Dam  began  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1974.  Four  massive  pumps  will  lift 
1,200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  95  to  175 
feet  in  the  project's  Pierre  Canal.  Work  on 
the  pumping  plant  will  be  completed  this 
summer.  Work  is  also  underway  on  the  first 
stretih  of  the  Pierre  Canal.  It  will  Include 
cuts  as  deep  as  97  feet.  Contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  work  this  spring  on  the  next 
stretch  of  the  Piene  Canal,  and  extensive 
preliminary  activity  is  In  progress  toward  the 
completion  of  the  171-mile  canal  system. 

There  had  been  little  serious  opposition  to 
the  Oahe  project.  That  night  In  Huron,  the 
state  of  South  Dakota  and  her  public  officials 
were  truly  "united  for  Oahe" — as  strongly  for 
it  as  they  were  for  God.  motherhood,  Mount 
Rushmore  and  the  ring-necked  pheasant. 

There  was.  in  fact,  to  be  near  unanimous 
support  for  the  project  untU  1972  and  1973. 
Then  something  happened.  People  began  get- 
ting tough  on  the  matter  of  the  environment. 
In  Washington,  DC,  environmentalists  and 
their  supporters  moved  a  bill  through  Con- 
gress that  required  environmental  Impact 
statements  on  Oahe-like  projects.  Though- 
today's  project  opponents  concede  that  they 
could  have  learned  Just  what  the  project  was 
all  about  had  they  made  a  Herculean  effort, 
the  impact  statement  furnished  the  first  de- 
tailed look  at  the  project  for  many  of  the 
area's  residents.  Residents  learned,  among 
other  things,  that  plans  called  for  irrigating 
190,000  acres  by  gutting  110,000  acres  of  pro- 
ductive farmland  for  project  reservoirs,  ca- 
nals and  wildlife  "mitigation"  areas  (so  called 
because  that  land  would  compensate  for 
flooded  wildlife  habitat). 

By  1976,  the  forces  opposed  to  the  project, 
spearheaded  by  a  group  called  the  United 
Family  Farmers  (UFF) ,  managed  to  elect  five 
of  the  six  members  of  the  Oahe  Conservancy 
Sub-District  Board,  the  governmental  entity 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  proj- 
ect once  it  is  finished  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
opponents  were  saying  that  the  lost  acreage 
wasn't  worth  It  as  well  as  offering  what  could 
only  be  called  a  plethora  of  other  arguments. 
Project  supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
insist  that  the  Oahe  project  will  be  the  prom- 
ised bonanza  for  the  state.  It  will  boost  corn 
production,  they  say,  by  about  11.6-minion 
bushels  a  year,  corn  silage  by  180,000  tons  and 
alfalfa  by  80,000  tons.  Another  30,000  aces 
or  so  would  be  given  to  irrigated  cash  crops 
such  as  sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  This  In- 
crease, they  point  out,  would  represent  nine 
per  cent  of  the  state's  corn  output  and  two 
per  cent  of  its  alfalfa  produciton.  The  feed 
crops  thereby  produced  would  allow  the  pro- 
duction of  an  additional  135.000  beef  cattle 
and  200.000  hogs.  Another  720,000  tons  of 
sugar  beets  could  be  harvested. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  benefits  cited 
by  project  supporters.  Maybe  the  most  sig- 
nificant Is  the  pork  barrel  aspect  of  the  plan. 
The  millions  of  dollars  left  behind  by  the 
contractors  will  spur  local  retail  sales  and 
irrigation-related  industries.  Understandably, 
the  Aberdeen  and  Huron  chambers  of  com- 
merce are  among  the  most  ardent  Oahe  sup- 
porters, as  is  a  state  bxisiness  group,  the 
Greater  South  Dakota  Association. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  meanwhile, 
says  this: 

"In  a  state  dominated  by  her  agricultural 
production,  that  means  that  South  Dakota 
can  expect  a  $170-million  increaise  In  annual 


trade  resulting  from  irrigation  development 
in  the  Initial  Stage,  Oahe  Unit.  As  part  of 
that  figure,  farm  sales  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts win  Increase  by  about  $92  million  an- 
nually. The  processors  and  first-handlers  of 
agricultural  products  can  expect  an  annual 
Increase  of  $24  million  because  of  Oahe  Unit 
development.  Retailers  will  note  a  $25-mU- 
lion  increase  in  annual  trade.  Non-farm 
wholesale  trade  will  increase  by  $24  million, 
and  selected  services  will  Increase  by  $5 
million." 

And  there's  more,  according  to  the  bureau: 
Increased  municipal  water,  water -based  rec- 
reation opportunities  and  wildlife  habitat. 
In  sum,  the  bureau  says,  "the  Oahe  Unit 
is  about  South  Dakota  and  South  Dakotans 
working  together  to  utilize  the  state's  great- 
est natural  resource,  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River." 

That  last  statement,  however,  has  to  be 
described  as  hyperbole,  critics  argue.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  South 
Dakota  project.  It  Is  a  federal  project,  pure 
and  simple,  using  federal  dollars  provided 
by  the  entire  nation  and  using  the  federal 
government's  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
condemn  the  110,000  needed  acres.  Nor  are 
South  Da'-'otins  bv  any  means  "working  to- 
gether" for  the  project.  There  Is  now  massive 
opposition  from  farmers  in  the  project  area, 
something  almost  unheard  of  in  such  en- 
deavors. 

In  1976,  the  United  FamUy  Farmers  and 
environmentalists  barely  missed  placing  on 
the  general  election  ballot  a  non-binding 
referendum  question  on  whether  the  project 
should  continue.  The  measure  passed  the 
state  house  of  representatives,  but  was  shy 
Just  a  few  vot-es  in  the  senate.  The  proposed 
referendum  was  one  of  the  key  issues  facing 
the  legislature  In  1976. 

The  UFF  came  back  In  the  1976  general 
election  to  win  five  of  the  six  board  seats  up 
for  grabs  in  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-Dis- 
trict. All  those  seats  were  in  the  rural  areas 
of  the  15 '/a -county  sub-district.  The  Oahe 
board  contest  was  billed  as  more  than  a  mere 
local  election.  For  Instance,  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern,  a  long-time  project  advocate,  en- 
tered the  lists  with  a  statement  In  June 
arguing  that  the  right  outcome  of  the  No- 
vember vote  might  well  be  the  solution  to 
the  drought  eating  away  at  much  of  his 
state's  agricultural  wealth. 

According  to  the  senator,  "The  long-term 
answer  to  the  periodic  challenge  of  drought 
Is  Irrigation.  It  will  be  up  to  South  Dakotans 
who  participate  in  the  elections  to  the  Oahe 
Conservancy  Sub-District  Board  this  fall — 
and  In  the  project  Itself — to  determine  If 
we  are  to  have  water  on  the  land  or  not — 
and  perhaps,  end  forever  the  economic  and 
personal  tragedy  of  drought  that  is  playing 
itself  out  In  the  drled-up  crops  of  many 
counties  in  our  state  today." 

That  statement  drove  the  UFF  bananas. 
Particularly  distracted  was  the  group's 
feisty  young  executive  director.  Curt  Hohn. 
who  only  two  years  earlier  was  McOovern's 
trusted  administrative  aide  In  the  Aberdeen 
area.  Hohn  replied  In  the  UFF  house  organ, 
Oahe  Facts  <t  News:  "First  of  all,  even  If  the 
Oahe  Project  were  In  operation  today  It 
would  only  irrigate  .4  per  cent  of  the  farm 
land  In  South  Dakota.  99.6  per  cent  of  the 
land  would  be  Just  as  dry  as  it  ever  would 
be.  Brown  and  Spink  counties,  the  site  of 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project,  would  find  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  farm  land  In  Spink 
County  getting  water  and  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  farm  land  in  Brown  ....  Mc- 
Govern  misses  the  mark  when  he  implies 
drought  and  Irrigation  as  the  issues  In  these 
directorship  campaigns." 

It  was  during  his  association  with  Mc- 
Govern,  Hohn  has  said,  that  he  flrst  became 
opposed  to  the  Oahe  project.  One  of  his 
assignments  for  McGovern  was  to  take  a 
look  at  the  Garrison  project  in  North  Da- 
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kota.  "The  bureau  officials 
Is  what  we  could  expect  In 
Hohn  said,  "and,  frankly, 
for  me." 

Above  and  beyond  Its  pollt|:al 
aganda    activities,    the    DTP 
sophisticated  and  expensive 
the  federal  courts  to  halt  the 
But  In  the  most  recent 
trlct  Court  Judge  Fred  Nlchol 
that  their  challenge  should 
political,  not  legal,  forum. 

Part  of  the  ITFF  case  In  an 
was  a  broad-based  challenge 
ccst  ratio  used  by  the  Burea\ 
tlon  to  justify  the  project. 
Robert  J.  Barbera  and  Phil 
Hopkins  University  testified 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamatlin 
oped  the  reputation  of  alterl  ig 
ccst  analysis  to  Improve  the 
the    projects    under    Its 
points  In  the  analysis  it  Is 
value  Judgments.  If  a 
plied  to  these  Judgments,  th 
the  analysis  will  be  affected 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
case  of  the  Oahe  project." 

The  bureau  claims  that  thi 
return  more  than  $2  in  benefits 
dollar  spent.  The  Johns 
say  the  figure  is  much  less, 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Projects 
are  supposed  to  show  at  leas ; 
benefits  received  for  each  dollar 

An   understanding   of   the 
of  benefits  Is  vital  in 
source   projects.    Oahe's 
the   Garrison   Irrigation  Projelt 
been  lambasted  as  just  anothe  r 
raid  on  the  federal  treasury, 
sketchiest  attention  devoted 
questions.  A  key  issue  here  is 
rate  applied  to  a  project. 

Think  of  the  discount  rate  as 
not  precisely  so.  Discounting 
count  that  a  dollar  in  hand 
more  than  a  dollar  to  come  a 
If  only  because  that  dollar  In 
placed  in  a  bank  to  draw  Interest 
offered  a  year  from  now  Is  rei  lly 
cents  If  the  Interest  rate  Is  eight 
92  cents  has  been  discounted 
ent    value.    Such    a    cost 
usually  crucial  to  water-resourc  • 
cause  the  bulk  of  the  constructi  in 
early  in  the  project's  history  wqile 
fits  follow  much  later. 

There  are  at  least  two  school 
on  the  discount  rate.  One  holds 
should  be  what  it  costs  the 
ment  to  borrow  the  money 
slsts  that  the  rate  should  be  beldw 
cost  of  borrowing  lest  inadequat  e 
be  made  for  the  needs  of  futur* 

Ordinarily,   the   federal   Wat^r 
Council  determines  what  the 
Is  supposed  to  be.  When  the 
evaluated  in  1965,  the  rate  was 
The  Water  Resources  Council 
ommended  a  rate  of  6% 
the  rate  for  new  projects  hac 
5%,  using  the  average  of  currfn 
determine  the  figure,  but, 
father  clause,   the  rate   was 
percent  for  projects,  like  Oahi 
but  not  constructed.  At  the  4Ta 
effect  for  new  projects,  beneflfc 
be  69  cents  on  the  dollar 
Johns  Hopkins  economists, 
most  favorable  assumption 

A    long-time    critic    of   what 
"funny  money"  Is  Dr.  Russell 
elate  professor  of  economics  at 
State  University  In  Brookings, 
a  lonely  course  for  a  state 
forts  have  been  greeted  with 
and  possibly  promotlon-wlthhetl 
and  writing  that  the  project 
economic  sense.  Cloistered  In 
SDSU's  Scobey  HaU,  the  slight 
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fessor  looks  every  bit  like  a  prairie  Mr.  Chips. 
His  office  Is  crammed  with  data,  charts, 
studies,  congressional  reports  and  other 
documents  questioning  the  assumptions  of 
the  project  advocates. 

Berry  maintains,  for  one  thing,  that  In- 
creased corn  production  does  not  necessarily 
mean  Increased  cattle  production.  It  means 
more  com.  period.  To  this  day.  South  Dakota 
agricultural  messlahs  ponder  hard  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  the  fact  that  the 
state  "exports"  both  large  quantities  of  feed 
gram  and  young  cattle  to  be  fed.  "Oahe  irri- 
gation Is  not  necessary  to  increase  livestock 
production,"  said  Berry.  "South  Dakota 
farmers  export  corn  and  cattle  by  the  train- 
load."  That  was  a  few  years  back,  when  the 
elderly  scholar  may  have  been  Just  warming 
up  to  the  controversy. 

By  last  spring.  Berry  had  come  up  with 
additional  points  concerning  the  project. 
Focusing  tightly  on  his  target,  he  found  so 
much  "funny  money"  that  the  figures  almost 
jump  off  the  gray  pages  of  his  Xerox  copies. 
For  Instance : 

The  project  will  cost  more  than  $2,000  per 
acre  "just  to  deliver  water  to  the  high  point 
on  the  farm.  ThU  $2,000,  If  placed  In  trust 
at  eight  per  cent  simple  Interest,  would  earn 
about  $160  a  year.  This  is  a  yearly  subsidy  to 
landowners — not  necessarily  to  farmers.  If 
the  average  Irrigated  farm  has  200  acres,  the 
yearly  subsidy  will  be  $32,000  per  farm.  Many 
farms  will  have  300  acres,  and  hence  the 
yearly  subsidy  will  be  $48,000  per  farm!" 

"Only  600  to  700  of  South  Dakota  farms 
win  receive  these  subsidies.  Is  this  the  best 
way  to  provide  drought  Insurance?" 

"Only  about  half  the  land  In  the  Oahe  area 
is  owned  by  farmers — the  rest  Is  rented. 
Landowners  who  are  lucky  will  receive  huge 
windfall  pro'flts,  but  these  will  not  be  passed 
on  to  the  next  generation  of  farmers.  They 
will  pay  full  value  for  the  land." 

"While  the  bureau  says  that  spending 
$2,000  per  acre  will  make  the  land  worth 
$3,000,  the  landowner  is  to  pay  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  costs!  Why  so  Uttle  if  the  cost 
Is  so  beneficial?" 

"The  bureau.  In  Its  latest  benefit-cost 
study,  used  a  farm  Interest  rate  of  nine  per 
cent.  However,  because  farmers  own  about 
80  per  cent  equity  in  their  business,  80  per 
cent  of  the  Interest  cost  was  called  "equity 
earnings'  and  treated  as  profits.  Thus  the 
effective  interest  was  reduced  to  1.8  per  cent. 
This  is  a  clear  violation  of  economic  prin- 
ciples." 

"Are  there  other  sub«ldles?  Yes.  The  600  to 
700  irrigators  will  be  furnished  water  'free.' 
But  this  water  Is  not  free.  The  2.3  acre-feet 
of  water  to  be  used  to  Irrigate  an  acre  of 
land  could  produce  787  kilowatt-hours  of 
electric  energy.  If  this  energy  can  be  used  to 
deliver  peak  power,  it  will  be  worth  2.5  to 
five  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  $20  to  $40 
per  acre." 

"The  bureau  recently  reduced  its  esti- 
mated farm  prices  from  94  per  cent  of  parity 
to  76  per  cent  (1910  to  1914  equals  100).  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  bureau  Increased  irri- 
gated corn  yields  from  82  to  152  bushels  an 
acre— an  85  per  cent  Increase!  Can  this  yield 
be  Justified?  The  evidence  is  lacking." 

"The  bureau  claims  that  the  Oahe  project 
will  Increase  direct  net  farm  incomes  by  $95 
an  acre.  This  is  grossly  inflated  by  high  yields 
and  livestock.  Studies  by  economists  at 
SDSU  of  16,000  acres  privately  irrigated  from 
the  Oahe  Reservoir  showed  that  direct  net 
Increases  were  only  $22  an  acre  even  at  1973 
prices  and  costs — the  most  favorable  since 
tho  Korean  War." 

Naturally  enough,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  a  few  things  of  its  own  to  say 
about  Berry's  criticism.  As  far  as  complaints 
that  the  discount  rate  is  far  too  low.  the 
bureau  maintains  that  It  Is  only  following 
the  law.  That  Is  a  recurring  theme  during  a 
conversation    with    Everett   Jennewein,    the 


bureau's  economist  on  the  Oahe  project. 
Speaking  of  the  discount  rate,  he  says,  "They 
[Congress  and  the  Water  Resources  Council] 
have  established  the  law.  We  have  to  abide  by 
it.  Russell  Berry  can  talk  about  theory,  but 
we  have  to  follow  the  law."  Jennewein  says 
the  bureau's  provision  for  "equity  earnings" 
Is  accurate,  though  Berry  refuses  to  under- 
stand it.  (Berry,  by  the  way.  Is  not  alone. 
The  United  Family  Farmers,  on  the  advice 
of  its  banker  members,  reject  It  out  oi  hand 
as  well.) 

Jennewein  concedes,  though,  that  the 
bureau  has  Increased  the  projected  yields  In 
its  latest  benefit-cost  analysis.  "Our  earlier 
figures  were  way  too  low.  We  didn't  know 
that  much  about  it,"  he  says.  He  adds  that 
tho  figures  on  increased  production  were 
worked  out  by  a  bureau  team  cooperating 
with  Irrigation  specialists  from  South  Dakota 
State  University. 

Likewise,  the  bureau  remains  convinced 
that  the  project  will  add  to  the  area's  live- 
stock wealth  through  Increased  availability 
of  feed.  Commenting  on  Berry's  point  Jen- 
newein says  "Russ  Berry  knows  the  answer 
to  that  as  well  as  anyone  else  .  .  .  stability." 
Stability  of  supply  will  encourage  feeder 
cattle  operators  to  come  into  the  area. 

But  in  addition  to  the  charge  of  "funny 
money."  there  is  aulte  a  bit  of  talk  of  funny 
politics  as  well.  Hohn  and  his  colleagues  say 
the  residents  of  the  area  never  had  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  project  per  se.  Their  claims 
seem  to  have  been  vindicated  by  last  fall's 
conservancy  broad  elections.  Protect  boosters 
say  there  were  all  sorts  of  "votes"  on  the 
project,  though  they  shy  away  from  arguing 
that  there  was  ever  a  "yes"  or  "no,"  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  project  when  the  detailed 
scope  of  the  project  was  known  to  the  elec- 
torate. 

There  have  b^en  vote<«,  but  not  on  the 
project  Itself.  When  the  conservancy  sub- 
districts  were  formed,  contracts  needed  the 
approval  of  60  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  a 
dl<strlct.  That  requirement  was  quietly  re- 
moved a  few  years  later.  Only  one  legislator 
voted  against  the  change — Jay  Swisher  of 
Oroton,  lust  east  of  Aberdeen  In  Brown 
County.  He  was  one  of  three  or  four  early 
protect  opponent's. 

To  this  day,  Swi'her  rema'ns  a  skeptic, 
though  not  as  active  an  opponent  as  some 
others.  He  aoparently  prefers  making  money 
rn  his  large  farm-ranch  just  a  few  miles 
from  the  proposed  protect  area.  "There  is 
money  In  cattle,"  he  says,  adding,  however, 
that  a  fnlly  Integrated  system  is  needed  as 
he  tells  of  dreams  f>ome  day  to  own  his  own 
packing  plant.  He  likes  dry-land  farming 
and  wonders  out  loud  about  studies  that 
conclude  it  takes  several  generations  before 
farmers   become   proficient   irrigators. 

Swieher  b°lleves  the  bureau's  projected 
corn  yields  of  J  60  bn.shels  per  acre  are  way 
too  high.  "There  have  been  years  up  here 
when  we've  had  ju.st  the  rieht  amount  of 
molst\ire  and  at  just  the  right  times.  We 
only  got  120  bushels  an  acre  then.  We  ran't 
Ret  any  more  than  that  here  because  of  the 
shorter  growing  Peason.  Trrlcatlon  can't  do 
anvthlne  about  that,"  he  says. 

Also,  Swisher  doubts  that  whatever  addi- 
tional feed  Is  produced  w'll  have  much  of 
an  effect  on  cattle  feeders.  The  economics  of 
the  industry,  he  believes,  favors  feeder  oper- 
ations near  packing  plants,  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  that  industry  dictates  their  pres- 
ence near  population  centers. 

At  the  bureau's  Oahe  project  office  In 
Huron,  there  was  almost  a  feeling  of  calm, 
and  serenity  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  con- 
servancy district  election.  Preston  Funk- 
houser.  the  project's  mannger.  said  there  had 
been  "no  official  reaction"  to  the  election. 
"There  will  be  new  board  members,  and  we 
will  work  with  them,"  he  said. 

For  Its  part,  the  new  Ixwrd  has  bcun  a 
lon^  "review"  of  the  protect  that  Includes  a 
series  of  field  bearings.  The  outcome  of  that 
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review  could  be  just  possibly  shaded  by  the 
new  manager  of  the  Oahe  Conservacy  Sub- 
District — none  other  than  Curt  Hohn.  The 
appointment  of  the  UFP  director  was  bitterly 
assailed  by  some  project  supporters,  though 
It  seems  fair  to  say  that  a  wait-and-see  pcs- 
ture — much  the  same  as  Funkhouser's — has 
been  adopted  by  all  parties. 

What  they're  all  waiting  for  comes  later 
this  spring,  when  the  board  submits  Its  for- 
mal testimony  to  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  The  board  is  bound  to 
ask  for  certain  modifications  in  the  project, 
though  the  precipe  nature  of  these  modifica- 
tions remains  to  be  seen.  The  key  question  is 
whether  Congress  will  accept  them. 

The  new  board  will  be  careful  to  stress 
the  re.asonabJeness  of  the  modifications,  hop- 
ing to  throw  the  monkey  of  killing  the  proje.?t 
off  Its  bark.  Proponents  will  be  gr.'tppllng 
with  the  same  monkey.  They  will  want  to 
acicpt  as  many  modifications  as  pos.sible, 
keeping  In  mind  that  If  the  project  Is  al- 
tered too  much,  ft  whole  new  cong:ressIo:-ial 
authorization  will  be  needed.  If  that  happens, 
forget  about  the  project. 

South  Dakota  public  officials  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  the  board's  next  move  along 
with  everyone  else,  doubtlersly  aware  of  the 
now  clearly  established  opposition  from  a 
large  share  of  the  farmers  the  project  is  in- 
tended to  benefit.  One  possibility  Is  that  the 
legislature  will  abolish  the  con-servacy  s\ib- 
distrlcts  and  make  the  state  the  responsible 
entity.  But  such  a  move  would  be  adamantly 
resisted,  smacking  as  it  does  of  changing  the 
rules  after  the  game  has  been  played. 

At  midpoint  through  its  session,  however, 
it  was  dotibtful  the  legislature  would  even 
find  the  time  to  conplder  such  a  purely 
esoteric  matter  as  South  Dakota  water  re- 
sources. Only  a  few  days  after  performing 
the  politic  gesture  cf  requesting  presidential 
action  to  help  drought-stricken  state  farm- 
ers, that  body  was  to  begin  its  deliberations 
on  the  future  status — of  Talv/an. 

(On  February  18,  President  Carter  an- 
nounced a  federal  review  of  19  water-devel- 
opment projects  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  President  said  he  would  recom- 
mend that  Congress  discontinue  the  funding 
for  the  19  projects,  which  Include  both  Garri- 
son and  Oahe. — The  editors) 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  SUBCOIM- 
MITTEE  TO  REWRITE  BILATERAL 
AID  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing last  week's  hearings  on  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1978  request  for 
our  bilateral  development  aid  programs, 
I  announced  the  intention  of  my  Foreign 
Assistance  Subcommittee  to  rewi'ite  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  opening 
those  hearings: 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  now 
16  years  old.  Many  of  its  provisions  reflect 
the  concerns  of  a  very  different  era  of 
American  foreign  relations.  Some  of  its  pro- 
visions arc  obsolete  and  the  Act  has  been 
amended  so  many  times  that  it  has  become 
an  administrative  nightmare.  Congress  must 
bear  a  large  burden  of  the  responsibility 
for  this  state  cf  affairs.  Often,  legislative 
actions  of  the  authorizing  Conamlttees  In 
the  Congress  are  contradicted  by  legisla- 
tive actions  taken  by  the  appropriating 
Committees.  Therefore,  if  AID  is  to  respond 
to  the  "New  Directions"  mandate  effectively, 
then  Congress  Itself  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  removing  many  of  the  obstacles 
to  successful  development  efforts  that  we 
ourselves  have  created.  I  believe  we  agree 
that  both  branches  of  government  have  been 
responsible  for  the  many  problems  plaguing 
the  Agency  today. 


In  noting  that  tlie  new  AID  Admin- 
istrator, Gov.  John  Gilligan,  is  himself 
undertaking  a  complete  and  major  re- 
evaluation  of  the  Agency,  I  also  had 
some  suggestions  as  to  areas  this  re- 
evaluation  might  focus  on  and  indicated 
that  my  subcommittee  desired  to  work 
very  closely  with  AID  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  statement 
during  the  March  24  hearings  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

We  resume  hearings  this  morning  on  Fiscal 
Year  1978  development  assistance  programs. 
Our  principal  witness  is  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
John  J.  Gilligan.  John,  I  want  to  once  again 
congratulate  yoii  on  your  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  you  in  significantly  strengthening  our 
bilateral  aid  efforts. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  in  your  prepared 
statement  that  you  intend  to  undertake  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  Agency's  orga- 
nizational structure;  that  you  are  concerned 
over  the  balance  of  personnel  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  field  and  will  be  moving  to 
correct  this  problem.  And  one  of  your  priority 
considerations  will  be  to  review  staffing  and 
programming  requirements  iu  light  of  the 
"New  Directions"  policy. 

It  is  important  that  we  work  very  closely 
together  in  this  effort.  I  believe  we  have 
mutual  concerns  over  the  future  direction 
of  the  Agency,  in  light  of  the  number  of 
problems  which  plague  its  operations. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  now  16  years  old.  Many  of 
its  provisions  reflect  the  concerns  of  a  very 
different  era  in  American  foreign  relations. 
Some  cf  its  provisions  are  obsolete  and  the 
Act  has  been  amended  so  many  times  that 
it  has  become  an  administrative  nightmare. 
Congress  must  bear  a  large  burden  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Often, 
legislative  actions  of  the  authorizing  Com- 
mittees lu  the  Congress  are  contradicted  by 
legislative  actions  taken  by  the  appropriating 
Committees.  Therefore,  if  AID  is  to  respond 
to  the  "New  Directions"  mandate  effectively, 
then  Cougress  itself  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  removing  many  of  the  obstacles 
to  successful  development  efforts  that  we 
ourselves  have  created.  I  believe  we  agree 
that  both  branches  of  government  have  been 
responsible  for  the  many  problems  plaguing 
the  Agency  today. 

It  is  time  to  replace  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  with  a  new  law  to  govern  our  foreign 
aid  elToit.  Because  of  the  deadlines  estab- 
lished by  the  Budget  Act,  we  do  not  have 
time  to  prepare  new  authorizing  legislation 
this  year.  However,  in  the  coming  months, 
the  Executive  biamh  and  the  Congress  should 
work  together  to  draft  new  foreign  assistance 
legislation  for  Introduction  in  the  Second 
Session  of  this  Congress. 

Working  together,  we  can  develop  legisla- 
tion which  reflects  the  goals  and  priorities 
of  our  aid  programs  in  the  1970s  and  beyond. 
Together  we  can  write  legislation  which  is 
more  satisfactory  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Administration  and  which  facilitates  the  ad- 
ministration  of   these   important   programs. 

As  the  Agency,  under  your  leadership, 
undertakes  this  comprehensive  in-house  re- 
evaluatlon,  I  would  offer  some  of  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : 

First,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  account  rep- 
resents 55  percent  of  total  AID  resources. 
Yet,  I  am  concerned  we  are  not  getting  the 
Job  done.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  lacking 
the  expertise  required  for  improving  food 
production  in  developing  countries.  It  is  my 


undei-standing  the  next  two  years  will  afford 
your  Agency  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
remedy  this  situation.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  during  this  period  of  time  there 
wUl  be  a  significant  turnover  In  Agency  per- 
sonnel due  to  retirements.  You  should  begin 
looking  at  what  your  requirements  are  for  ag 
economists,  technicians  and  agronomists. 

Second,  our  population  activities  are 
often -times  frustrated  because  they  do  not 
i-elate  to  other  requirements  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  success  of  these  activities.  I 
am  speciiically  referring  to  family  planning 
efforts  which  must  be  integrated  into  health, 
education  and  nutrition  programs.  It  might 
be  more  appropriate  for  our  nutrition  pro- 
grams to  be  Integrated  into  population, 
health  and  education  efforts.  Children  repre- 
sent the  social  security  system  in  many  de- 
veloping countries.  We  have  to  guarantee  the 
survival  of  a  minlmtim  number  of  childrsn 
il  parents  are  to  have  incentives  to  decrease 
the  size  of  their  families. 

Childran  also  represent  a  valuable  labor 
force  for  the  riu-al  peasant  farmer.  Therefore, 
population  control  activities  mu.st  also  relate 
to  our  efforts  at  increasing  food  prod'ictin 
in  the  developing  countries.  A  peasant  farmer 
does  not  require  as  many  children  to  assist 
him  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  if  he  is  moved 
to  the  ne.xt  level  of  technology — from  hand 
cultivation  to  use  of  animal  traction. 

Third,  in  the  area  of  education,  while  I 
believe  there  Is  still  a  need  to  build  up  the 
fidministrative  and  management  capabilities 
of  recipient  government  Institutions  which 
are  responsible  for  delivering  essential  serv- 
ices to  their  populations.  However,  I  believe 
we  must  be  much  more  selective  in  the  proc- 
ess of  detprmining  what  a  recipient  country's 
needs  might  be  and  the  aptituds  of  the  indi- 
vidual selected  for  advanced  education.  All 
too  often,  the  educational  interests  of  indi- 
viduals do  not  match  up  with  needs  In  de- 
veloping countries. 

And,  finally,  we  must  begin  to  re-evaluate 
the  relationship  of  AID  to  the  private  and 
volvmtary  organizations,  who  represent  an 
Important  factor  in  our  development  efforts. 
This  relationship  with  the  Agency  must  be 
strengthened.  But  serious  consideration 
must  be  given  to  organizational  changes 
which  might  be  required  within  the  Agency 
to  facilitate  the  more  effective  use  of  PVOs. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  concerns  I  have 
and  represent  only  a  surface  examination 
of  the  many  Issues  and  problems  facing  the 
Agency.  I  use  these  examples  only  as  being 
illustrative  of  the  tremendous  job  we  all 
have  cut  out  for  us. 

I  invite  your  comments  on  these  matters 
and  stand  ready  to  work  with  you.  You  may 
begin  your  testimony. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  ACCEDES 
ON  FARMWORKER  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  agreed  with  my  re- 
que.'-.t  to  further  extend  the  comment  pe- 
riod for  its  proposed  new  regulations  on 
aUen  farmworkers,  and  to  hold  field 
hearings  to  take  additional  comments 
on  the  significant  consequences  they  will 
have  on  livestock  and  other  farm  opera- 
tions. 

These  proposed  regulations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  increase  the  time  require- 
ments for  filing  job  orders  for  workers 
with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  re- 
quire written  plans  for  employment  of 
domestic  migrant  labor,  and  require 
single-family  housing  be  provided  for 
workers  with  families. 

The  Department  of  Labor  announced 
its  proposals  on  January  25,  permitting 


ry 
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comment  only  until  Febru 
deadline  was  extended  unti 
On  March  4,  I  wrote  to  tlie 
Labor,  asking  for  an  addition  al 
to  "assure  that  all  concern  :d 
maximum  opportunity  to  be  ieard 

The  problems  of  foreign 
complex  and  controversial. 
State  of  Idaho,  the  history 
difficulty  even  in  the  present 
tion  process  has  had  a 
on  the  availability  of  farm  Idbor 
wants   to  return   to  the  a|uses 
mented  under  the  old  Brace 
On  the  other  hand,  any  ac 
area  should  not  be  made 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Se 
responded  so  positively  to  m: 
have,  in  the  Department's  wo  ds 

A    fuller    opportunity    to    cbt|iln 
tailed   and   considered   views  o 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
tions. 


24.   This 

March  28. 

Secretary  of 

extension 

have  the 


VI 


ser  ous 


orkers  are 

my  own 

delay  and 

certifica- 

impact 

No  one 

docu- 

program. 

ion  in  this 

precipitously. 

retary  has 

request  to 


proi  osed 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ter  to  the  Secretary,  the  D^partrnent 
announcement  and  the  . 
tions  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectlor 
terial  was  ordered  to  be  pri 
Record,  as  follows : 


that  my  let- 

s 

propc^ed  regula- 

,   the   ma- 
ted in  the 
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consU  er 


1  he 


la  aor, 


Hon.  Rat  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  w 

you  to  provide  all  possible 

critical  review  of  the  proposed  .. 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  rei 
tiflcatlon   of   foreign   labor   for 
and  livestock  employment. 

These  regulations   increase   1 
ments  for  filing  Job  orders  with  . 
ment  Service,  require  written  pi 
ployment  of  domestic  migrant  la 
single   family  housing  be   suppl 
with  families,   and   impose   othe; 
that  will  drastically  Increase  th« 
and   cost   In   these   business   cor 
It  Is  my  understanding  that 
proposed    regulations    were    an. 
January  25.   Department  official 
Senator  Robert  Byrd,  and  the  tli^_ 
ment  was  extended  froni  Februj  ry 
March  28.  I  also  understand 
Department's     Intention    to 
these  regulations  but  to  delay 
date  until  after  this  year's  harves  ;. 
The  problems  of  foreign  worke  s 
plex  and  controversial.  In  my  f 
Idaho,  the  history  of  delay  and 
the  present  certification  process 
serious  Impact  on  the  avallabll 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  no  oi_ 
return  to  the  abuses  documentec 
old  Bracero  program. 

Given   the   fact   that   the 

Labor   has   already   decided    not 
ment  these  regulations  until  at 
this  years  harvest.  I   would 
you  to  extend  the  time  for 
response  even  further.  A  8ub'._ 
slon  of  time  for  comment  beyond 
closing  date  of  March  28  would  _. 
all  concerned  have  the  maxlmur  i 
nlty  to  be  heard. 
Sincerely, 


Mas  :h  4,  1977. 
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Hearings  Planned  on  Proposed 
Temporary  Farm  Jobs  for 
The  Department  of  Labor  is  r 
public  hearings  this  spring  on 
revision  In  its  regulations  on 
ment  of  aliens  for  temporary  fafm 
was  announced  today  by  Asslstan  t 
of  Labor  Ernest  O.  Green. 
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Green  said  "our  decision  to  hold  these 
hearings  stems  from  the  widespread  public 
interest  in  the  proposed  regulations  after 
they  were  published  earlier  this  year." 

The  one-  or  two-day  hearings  will  be  held 
In  areas  where  significant  numbers  of  U.S. 
migrant  farmworkers  or  foreign  workers  live 
or  are  employed,  according  to  Green.  The  six 
areas  selected  are  Denver,  Colo.;  Belle  Glade. 
Pla.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Plattsburg,  N.Y.;  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Green  explained  that  most  temporary  alien 
farmworkers  during  the  past  few  years  have 
been  employed  In  the  apple  harvest  In  New 
England,  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia;  In  the  woods  Industry  in 
Maine;  In  sugar  cane  cutting  in  Florida;  and 
In  sheep  raising  In  various  western  states. 

In  addition  to  local  workers  and  aliens, 
migrants  from  Florida  and  Texas  are  also 
frequently  employed  In  the  apple  harvest. 

Green  said  the  Labor  Department  Is  mak- 
ing a  second  extension  of  the  comment  pe- 
riod, this  time  until  April  15,  and  that  a 
notice  to  this  effect  Is  scheduled  to  appear  In 
the  Federal  Register  today. 

He  said  the  Department  Is  suspending  un- 
til after  the  hearings  any  plans  to  implement 
during  the  1977  harvest  season  the  proposed 
regulations  originally  published  Jan.  25.  In- 
stead, the  Department  will  operate  under 
the  existing  regulations  as  published  In  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (20  CFR  602.10, 
10a  and  10b). 

Green  explained  that  public  hearings  will 
afford  the  Labor  Department  a  fuller  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  detailed  and  con- 
sidered views  of  all  parties  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  regulations. 

He  added  that  representatives  of  farm  em- 
ployers, workers,  crew  leaders  and  others 
with  special  interests  or  expertise  in  Issues 
related  to  the  temporary  employment  of  alien 
farmworkers  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
testify  or  to  provide  supplementary  state- 
ments for  the  record. 

Green  said  these  hearings  would  assist  the 
Department  In  Its  dual  responsioility  of  both 
safeguarding  Job  opportunities  for  American 
workers  and  of  assuring  that  adeqxiate  labor 
supplies  are  available  to  farm  employers  to 
meet  harve.st  and  other  needs. 

He  said  the  Department's  objectives  is  to 
assure  that  whatever  regulations  are  issued 
at  the  close  of  the  hearings  for  application 
In  the  1978  harvest  season  "will  treat  all  In- 
terested groups  in  an  equitable  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  immigra- 
tion law." 

Green  said  further  details  on  the  aliens 
farmworker  regulations  will  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as  final  plans 
are  formulated. 

Hearing  dates  and  locations  will  be  an- 
nounced in  each  of  the  six  areas  as  they 
become  known. 


St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20213,  until  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1977. 

Among  the  proposed  changes  from  the 
present  regu.ations,  are  the  following  sub- 
stantive changes.  1.  The  requirements  gov- 
erning shespherding  have  been  Integrated 
with  the  requirements  for  other  agricultural 
occupations. 

2.  The  relationship  between  employers  and 
their  agents,  such  as  associations  of  employ- 
ers, have  been  set  forth  with  greater  clarity. 

3.  The  period  of  recruitment  of  U.S.  work- 
ers through  the  Federal-State  employment 
service  system  has  been  lengthened  from  60 
to  90  days,  or  longer  under  certain  conditions. 

4.  Provisions  have  been  added  governing 
fraud  and  wilful  misrepresentation  with  re- 
spect to  temporary  labor  certifications  and 
applications  therefor. 

5.  A  provision  has  been  added  that,  If  an 
employer  has  used  foreign  workers  for  each 
of  the  previous  two  years,  the  labor  certifica- 
tion application  must  Include  a  recruitment 
plan  designed  to  reduce  the  employer's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  workers. 

6.  Tlie  requirements  involving  deductions 
from  workers'  pay  have  been  simplified. 

7.  The  amount  which  an  employer  may 
charge  a  worker  for  providing  "the  worker 
with  three  meals  per  day  has  been  Increased. 

8.  The  provisions  governing  workers'  dis- 
ability Insurance  have  been  made  clearer  and 
more  fiexlble. 

9.  The  amount  of  work  which  an  employer 
must  guarantee  to  offer  a  worker  has  been 
Increased  from  three-fourths  of  the  workdays 
to  at  least  5  eight-hour  days  of  work  per 
week. 

10.  Provision  Is  made  for  the  publication  of 
adverse  effect  piece  rates  at  a  later  date. 

11.  The  procedure,  which  was  previously 
set  forth  In  the  Employment  Security  Man- 
ual, whereby,  under  certain  conditions,  an 
employer  was  permitted  to  pay  less  than  the 
adverse  effect  rate  to  physically  handicapped 
U.S.  workers  over  BO  and  under  18  years  of 
age  who  could  not  produce  normally,  has 
been  set  forth  In  the  regulations. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  Title 
20  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  by 
adding  a  new  Part  665  to  read  as  follows: 

Part  655 — Labor  Certification  Process  For 
the  Temporary  Employment  or  Aliens 
IN  the  Unh-ed  States 

subpart  a — labor  certification  process  for 

temporary      ACRICtJLTURAL      AND      LOCCINC 
EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 

655.1 

655.2 
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I  Department  of  Labor  Employment  and 
Training  Administration  (20  CFR  Part 
655)) 

Temporary   Employment   of   Aliens 

LABOR  certification  PROCESS  FOR  TEMPORARY 
AGRICULTURAL    AND    LOCCINC    EMPLOYMENT 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  proposing  to  amend 
Its  regulations  governing  the  labor  certifica- 
tion process  for  the  temporary  employment 
of  aliens  In  the  United  States  In  agricultural 
(Including  sheepherdlng)  and  logging  occu- 
pations. The  regulations  proposed  In  this 
document,  when  finalized,  are  intended  to 
replace  the  current  regulations  at  20  CFR 
602.10,  10a  and  10b. 

Interested  persons  are  Invited  to  submit 
comments  on  the  proposed  regulations  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  and 
Training.  Attention:  WUllam  B.  Lewis,  Ad- 
ministrator, United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, Room  8000,  Patrick  Henry  Bldg.,  601  D 


Scope  and  purpose;  definitions. 

Temporary  labor  certification  appli- 
cations ( general ) . 

Contents  of  Job  offers. 

Assurances. 

Recruitment  plan. 

Recruitment  efforts. 

Action  on  temporary  labor  certifica- 
tion  applications    by   local   office. 

Temporary  labor  certification  deter- 
minations. 

Adverse  effect  rates. 

Temporary  labor  certification  ap- 
plications Involving  fraud  or  will- 
ful misrepresentation. 

Invalidation  of  temporary  labor  cer- 
tifications. 

Failure  of  employers  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  under  this  sub- 
part. 

Petitions  for  higher  meal  charges. 
AtTTHORrrY:    8  CFR  214.2(h)  (3)  (l) ;   Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  29  U.S.C. 
49  et  seq. 

§  655.1     Scope  and  purpose;  definitions. 

(a)  Section  214.2(h)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  Regula- 
tions (8  CFR  214.2(h)  (3)  (U),  issued  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  re- 
quires. In  suppot  of  a  petition  for  the  ad- 
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ml-sslon  of  an  alien  Into  the  United  States  to 
perform  certain  temporary  labor: 

Either  a  certification  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  his  designated  representative 
stating  that  qualified  persons  In  the  United 
States  are  not  available  and  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  beneficiary  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  v/ages  and  working  conditions  of 
workers  In  the  United  States  similarly  em- 
ployed, or  a  notice  that  such  a  certification 
cannot  be  made  shall  be  attached  to  every 
non-lmlgrant  visa  petition  to  accord  an 
alien  a  classification  under  Section  101(a) 
(15)(H)(il)  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  temporary  labor  certification  pro- 
cedure Is  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of 
foreign  labor  at  the  expense  of  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  United  States 
workers  similarly  employed.  Thus,  temporary 
foreign  workers  may  only  be  used  to  meet 
shortages  which  occur  In  a  particular  occu- 
pation or  Industry.  In  the  long  run,  normal 
adjustments  In  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions should  bring  sufficient  United  States 
workers  to  an  occupation. 

(c)  The  regtilatlons  In  this  subpart  set 
forth  the  process  by  which  temporary  labor 
certifications  may  be  applied  for,  and  by 
which  they  may  be  granted  or  denied. 

(d)  Definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  sub- 
part. For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart: 

"Administrator"  means  the  chief  official  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  or 
the  Administrator's  designee. 

"Adverse  effect  rate"  means  the  wage  rate 
which  the  Administrator  has  determined 
must  be  offered  and  paid  to  foreign  and  U.S. 
workers  for  a  particular  occupation  and/or 
area  so  that  the  wages  of  similarly  employed 
U.S.  workers  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 
The  Administrator  may  determine  that  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  area  and/or  occu- 
pation is  the  adverse  effect  rate,  or  that  a 
wage  rate  other  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
Is  the  adverse  effect  rate. 

"Area  of  Intended  employment"  means  the 
area  within  normal  commuting  distance  of 
the  place  (address)  of  Intended  employment. 
If  the  place  of  Intended  employment  Is 
within  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (SMSA).  any  place  within  the  SMSA  Is 
deemed  to  be  within  normal  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  place  of  Intended  emplovment. 

"Employment  and  Training  Admlni'?tra- 
tlon  (ETA)"  means  the  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  which  Includes 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
(USES). 

"Employer"  means  a  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion or  other  organization  which  currently 
has  a  location  within  the  United  States  to 
which  U.S.  workers  may  be  referred  for  em- 
ployment, and  which  proposes  to  employ  a 
full-time  worker  at  a  place  within  the  United 
States  or  the  authorized  representative  of 
such  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  definition  an  "authorized  repre- 
sentative" means  an  employee  of  the  em- 
ployer whose  position  or  legal  status  autho- 
rized the  employee  to  act  as  the  agent  for  the 
employer  In  labor  certification  matters. 
Neither  the  term  "employer"  nor  "authorized 
representative"  shall  mean  an  association  of 
employers  which  acts  as  the  agent  of  a  group 
of  employers  for  temporary  labor  certifica- 
tion purposes. 

"Job  opportunity"  means  a  Job  opening  for 
employment  at  a  place  In  the  United  States 
to  which  U.S.  workers  can  be  referred. 

"Local  employment  service  office"  means 
an  office  of  a  State  employment  service 
agency  which  serves  a  particular  geographic 
area  within  a  State. 

"Notice  of  Findings"  means  a  notice  which 
sets  forth  the  bases  upon  which  a  Regional 
Administrator  intends  to  deny  a  temporary 
labor  certification  unless  the  bases  are  satis- 
factorily rebutted. 

"Regional  Administrator,  Employment  and 
Training  Administration   (RA)"  means  the 
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chief  ofl5clal  of  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration  (ETA)  In  a  Department 
of  Labor  (DOL)  regional  office. 

"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  chief  official  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  or  the  Secretary's  designee. 

"Temporary  labor  certification"  means  the 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pur- 
suant to  8  CFR  214.2(h)  (3(1),  that  (1)  there 
are  not  sufficient  U.S.  workers  who  are  qual- 
ified and  available  to  perform  the  work  and 
(2)  the  employment  of  the  alien  wUl  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  similarly  employed  U.S.  workers. 

"United  States  Employment  Service 
(USES)"  means  the  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  established  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933,  which  Is  charged 
with  administering  the  national  system  of 
public  employment  offices  and  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

"United  States  worker"  means  any  worker 
who,  whether  U.S.  citizen  or  alien.  Is  legally 
permitted  to  work  permanently  within  the 
United  States. 

5  655.2  Temporary  labor  certification  appli- 
cations (general), 
(a)  An  agricultural  or  logging  employer 
anticipating  a  labor  shortage  may  request  a 
temporary  labor  certification  for  temporary 
foreign  workers  by  filing,  or  by  having  an 
agent  file,  a  temporary  labor  certification  ap- 
plication, signed  by  the  employer,  with  a 
local  office  of  a  State  employment  service  In 
the  area  of  Intended  employment.  However, 
If  the  temporary  labor  certification  applica- 
tion Is  filea  by  an  agent,  such  as  an  associa- 
tion of  employers,  the  agent  may  sign  the 
application.  If  an  agent  is  used,  the  applica- 
tion m\ist  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
each  employer,  signed  by  the  employer,  which 
authorizes  the  agent  to  act  on  the  employ- 
er's behalf  and  which  states  that  the  em- 
ployer assumes  full  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  application,  for  all  represen- 
tations made  by  the  agent  on  the  employer's 
behalf,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  legal 
requirements  arising  from  the  temporary 
labor  certification. 

(b)  Every  temporary  labor  certification  ap- 
plication shall  include:  (1)  A  copy  of  the  Job 
offer  used  by  the  employer  (for  each  employ- 
er) In  the  recruitment  efforts  for  both  U.S. 
and  foreign  workers.  The  Job  offer  for  each 
employer  shall  state  the  number  of  workers 
needed  by  the  employer,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  employer.  The  Job  offer  shaU  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  §  655.3.  If  the  State 
agency  Informs  the  employer  that  workers, 
who  are  fluent  and/or  literate  In  Spanish  and 
who  are  not  substantially  fluent  and/or  lit- 
erate in  English,  will  be  recruited  for  the 
Job  opportunities,  a  copy  of  the  Job-offer 
written  In  SpanUh  shall  be  submitted; 

(2)  The  assurances  required  by  §  655.4  of 
this  subpart; 

(3)  If  applicable,  the  recruitment  plan  re- 
quired by  §  655.5;  and 

(4)  Documentation  showing  the  employ- 
ers efforts  to  recruit  U.S.  workers  as  required 
by  S  655.6. 

(c)  A  temporary  labor  certification  appli- 
cation shall  be  filed  in  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  loial  office  to  attempt  to  recruit 
U.S.  workers  through  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice intrastate  and  interstate  clearance  sys- 
tems for  90  calendar  days,  unless  the  RA 
has  notified  the  employer  In  writing  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication that  more  than  90  days  will  be 
needed;  the  RA.  however,  shall  never  specify 
a  period  In  excess  of  six  months,  and  shall 
offer  the  employer  assistance  In  recruiting 
U.S.  wcrkers.  This  90-day  period  (or  longer 
period  If  applicable)  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  time  necessary  for  the  employer  to 
secure  foreign  workers  by  the  date  of  need 
if  the  temporary  labor  certification  is 
granted.    The    Department   of   Labor,   how- 


ever, may  grant  cr  deny  the  temporary 
labor  certification  prior  to  the  ending  of  the 
90  calendar  days  (or  longer  period  If  appli- 
cable) . 

S  6655.3     Contents  of  Job  offers. 

(a)  Each  employer's  Job  offer  shall  state 
that:  (1)  The  employer  will  provide  housing 
without  charge  which  will  meet  either  the 
full  set  of  Department  of  Labor,  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration  stand- 
.irds  set  forth  at  20  CFR  Part  620  or  the  full 
set  of  Department  of  Labor,  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  stand- 
ards set  forth  at  20  CFR  1910.142; 

(2)  The  employer,  either  on  Its  ovra  or 
In  combination  with  other  employers  will 
provide  housing  to  U.S.  workers  who  are 
wcnrsn  and  to  those  who  need  family 
housing; 

(3)(i)  If  applicable,  the  worker  will  be 
eligible  for  workers'  compensation  for  In- 
jury and  disease  arising  out  of  and  In  the 
course  cf  the  worker's  employment;  or 

(ii)  If  the  worker  will  not  be  covered  by 
the  State  workers'  compensation  law  the 
employer  will  provide,  at  no  cost  to  the 
worker.  Insurance  covering  Injury  and  dls- 
ea.se  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  the 
worker's  employment,  and  that  the  insur- 
ance will  provide  benefits  at  least  equal  to 
those  provided  under  the  State  workers'  com- 
pensation law; 

(4)  The  employer  will  furnish,  without 
cost  to  the  worker,  all  tools,  supplies  and 
equipment  required  to  perform  the  work  In- 
cluding all  necessary  protective  clothing  and 
special  footwear  and  that.  If  any  of  these 
items  are  provided  by  the  worker,  the  em- 
ployer will  reimburse  the  worker  for  the 
cost; 

(5)  The  employer  will  provide  the  worker 
with  three  meals  a  day.  and  shall  state  the 
cost  of  the  worker  for  such  meals.  The  cost 
shall  not  be  more  than  $3.25  per  day  unless 
the  RA  has  approved  a  higher  cost  pursuant 
to  §  655.13. 

(6)(i)  The  employer  will  provide  or  pay 
for  the  worker's  transportation  and  dally 
subsistence  from  the  worker's  home  or  place 
of  last  employment,  whichever  Is  applicable, 
to  the  place  of  employment  provided  the 
worker  works  for  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
contract  period,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
daily  subsistence  payment  will  be  at  least  as 
much  as  the  amount  the  employer  will  charge 
the  worker  for  three  meals  a  day  at  the  place 
of  employment; 

(11)  Whether  the  employer  will  advance 
payment  to  the  worker  for  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  en  route; 

(7)  If  the  worker  completes  the  contract 
period,  the  employer  will  provide  or  pay  for 
the  worker's  transportation  and  dally  sub- 
sistence from  the  place  of  employment  to 
the  place  from  v/hlch  the  emoloyer  recruited 
the  worker  (home  or  last  place  of  employ- 
ment, whichever  Is  applicable)  unless  the 
worker  has  Immediately  subsequent  employ- 
ment with  an  employer  who  has  contracted 
with  the  worker  to  pay  for  the  worker's 
transportation  and  daily  subsistence  ex- 
penses to  that  employer's  worksite. 

(8)  The  employer  will  provide  transpor- 
tation between  tlie  worker's  on-the-job  site 
living  quarters  and  the  place  where  the  work 
Is  to  be  performed  without  cost  to  the  work- 
er, and  that  all  such  transportation  will  be 
in  accordance  with  all  applicable  laws  and 
regulations. 

(9)  The  employer,  unless  the  prevailing 
practice  In  the  area  of  Intended  employment 
is  for  the  employer  to  pay  for  all  travel 
time  as  work-time,  will  pay  the  worker  the 
adverse  effert  rate  (or  the  adverse  effect 
rate's  piece  rate  equivalent)  for  all  travel 
time  to  work  in  excess  of  one-half  hour 
and  for  all  travel  time  from  work  in  excess 
of  one-half  hour. 

(10)  (I)  The  employer  guarantees  the  work- 
er the  opportunity  to  work  for  5  eight-hour 
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specified  In  the  work  contract,  the  services 
of  the  worker  are  no  longer  required  for  rea- 
sons beyond  the  control  of  the  employer  due 
to  a  fire  or  other  Act  of  God  which  makes 
the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  impossible, 
the  employer  may  terminate  the  work  con- 
tract: 

(11)  The  employer  wHl  make  efforts  to 
transfer  the  worker  to  other  comparable  em- 
ployment. If  such  transfer  Is  not  effected,  the 
worker  will  be  returned  home  or  to  the 
worker's  last  place  of  employment,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  at  the  employer's  expense; 
and  that 

(Hi)  Any  deductions  made  from  the 
worker's  pay  by  the  subsistence  to  the  place 
of  employment  wUl  be  refunded  to  the 
worker. 

(18)  The  employer  will  make  those  deduc- 
tions from  the  worker's  paycheck  which  are 
required  by  law: 

(b)  The  Job  offer  shall  specify  all  deduc- 
tions, not  required  by  law,  which  the  em- 
ployer will  make  from  the  worker's  paycheck. 
All  deductions  shall  be  reasonable.  If  the 
employer  intends  to  deduct  the  cost  of  the 
worker's  transportation  and  dally  subsist- 
ence to  the  place  of  employment,  the  Job 
offer  shall  state  that  the  worker  will  be  fully 
reimbursed  for  such  deductions  upon  the 
worker's  completion  of  50  percent  of  the 
worker's  contract  period, 

(c)  The  Job  offer  shall  also  contain  all  the 
pro/lslons  contained  in  any  contrict  which 
tho  employer  agreed  to  in  the  previous  year 
which  conferred  benefit  upon  foreign  workers 
additional  to  those  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(a)(1)  through  (a)  (18)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)(1)  The  Job  offer  may  also  contain  a 
provision  that  physically  handicapped  U.S. 
workers  over-60  years  of  age  and/or  under  18 
years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  produce  nor- 
mally may  be  requested  or  required  by  the 
employer  to  sign  written  waivers  indicating 
their  inability  to  work  with  normal  speed  or 
effectiveness,  that  such  workers  will  not  re- 
ceive the  piece  rate  earnings  guarantee  and 
that,  If  they  are  employed  at  hourly  rates, 
they  win  be  paid  rates  as  low  as  75  percent  of 
the  required  adverse  effect  rate,  but  not  less 
than  the  applicable  Federal  or  State  mini- 
mum wage. 

(2)   If  the  provision  in  par.graph  (d)(1) 
01  this  .section  Is  included : 

(1)  The  Job  offer  must  also  contain  pro- 
visions that  the  employer  may  request  a  U.S. 
worker  to  sign  a  waiver  only  after  the  worker 
ha^  had  average  hourly  earnings  below  the 
hourly  standard  for  no  less  than  40  hours  of 
work  experience  at  piece  rates  designed  to 
produce  the  hourly  guirantee;  that  the  40 
hour  trial  work  experience  period  may  begin 
only  after  the  worker  has  had  24  hours  of 
training  In  the  activity  In  questions;  that  the 
employer  will  maintain  records  to  demon- 
strate the  worker's  earning  ability  during  the 
24  hours  of  training  and  during  the  40  hour 
trial  work  experience  period;  and  that,  dur- 
ing this  64  hour  period,  the  worker  will  re- 
ceive the  full  hourly  adverse  effect  rate: 
(il)  The  waiver  shall  be  worded  as  follows: 
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rate  of  $ and  authorize  my  em- 

(Llst  rate) 
ployer    to    reduce    my    minimum    wage    to 
$ 

(No  less  than  75  percent  of  r dverse  effect  rate 
(In  no  case  less  than  the  applicable  mini- 
mum Federal  or  State  wage) .) 

S  655.4     Assurances. 
As  part  of  the  labor  certification  applica- 


tion the  employer  shall  Include  assurances 
signed  by  the  employer,  that: 

(a)  The  employer  has  not  within  the  past 
year  been  found  by  a  Court  or  by  a  Federal 
or  State  enforcement  agency  to  have  failed 
without  good  cause  to  comply  with  an  em- 
ployment contract  with  a  United  States  or 
foreign  agricultural  or  logging  worker,  or  to 
have  failed  without  good  cause  to  comply 
with  applicable  Federal,  State  and  local  em- 
ployment-related laws,  including  health  and 
housing  laws  and  temporary  labor  certifica- 
tion related  requirements,  or  that.  If  the  em- 
ployer was  so  found,  the  employer  has  pro- 
duced conclusive,  documented  evidence  that 
tho  violation  has  been  remedied,  and  assures 
that  It  wUl  not  vloate  the  law  or  laws  in  the 
future: 

(b)  The  Job  opportunity  is  not: 

(1)  Vacant  because  the  former  occupant  is 
on  strike  or  U  being  locked  out  In  the  couise 
of  a  labor  dispute,  or 

(2)  At  issue  In  a  labor  dispute; 

(c)  During  the  period  in  which  foreign 
workers  are  scheduled  to  be  employed  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  temporary  labor  certifi- 
cation : 

(1)  The  wages  and  working  conditions 
which  will  be  offered  and  afforded  by  the 
employer  to  any  foreign  worker  will  not  be 
higher  or  more  favorable  than  those  offered 
and   afforded   to   U.S.   workers; 

(2)  The  employer  will  offer  and  provide 
employment  to  any  U.S.  worker  who  is  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  work  in  the  Job  opportu- 
nity (including  women)  and  will  offer  and 
provide  housing  to  such  a  worker  and  to  the 
worker's  family  until  the  time  the  foreign 
worker  who  holds  the  Job  opportunity  has 
completed  50-percent  of  the  foreign  work- 
er's contract  period;  and 

(3)  The  employer  will  provide  each  US 
worker  with  a  copy  of  the  worker's  employ- 
ment contract.  The  employment  contract 
which  Is  provided  to  the  worker  shall  be 
written  in  Spanish  If  the  worker  is  fluent 
and  or  literate  !n  Spanish  but  is  not  sub- 
stantially literate  in  English. 
§  655.5     Recruitment  plan. 

If  the  employer  has  made  requests  for 
temporary  foreign  labor  for  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding two  years,  the  employer  shall  sub- 
mit as  part  of  the  temporary  labor  certifica- 
tion, a  written  plan  for  recruiting  and  re- 
taining U.S.  workers  which  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  use  of  temporary  foreign  workers. 
If  such  a  recruitment  plan  was  submitted  in 
the  previous  years,  the  employer  shall  sub- 
mit documents  showing  the  employer's  ef- 
forts to  Implement  the  plan  and  the  results 
of  the  implementation, 
f  655.6     Recruitment  eftorts. 

As  part  of  the  temporary  labor  certifica- 
tion application  the  emplover  shall  include 
documents  clearly  showing  the  employer's 
efforts  to  recruit  U.S.  workers.  The  docu- 
ments must  show  that : 

(a)  Reasona'jie  efforts  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  by  the  emplover  to  ob- 
tain U.S.  workers  at  wage  rates  and  working 
conditions  no  less  favorable  than  those 
offered  to  aliens;  and 

(b)  Such  efforts  Included  reasonable  at- 
tempts to  use  workers  who  commute  on  a 
dally  basis  between  their  residences  and  the 
place  of  employment,  the  use  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  intrastate  and  interstate 
clearance  sj-stem,  and  the  employer's  par- 
ticipation in  special  youth  requirement  pro- 
grams. 

§  655.7     Action   on   temporary   labor   certifi- 
cation  applications    by    the   local 
office, 
(a)   When  a  temporary  labor  certification 
application  is  filed  with  a  local  employment 
service  office,  the  local  office  rhall  make  sure 
that    the    application    is    complete.    If    the 
application  is  not  complete,  the  local  office 
shall  return  It  to  the  employer  and  .shall  ad- 
vise  the   employer   to  re-file   It   when  it  Is 
completed. 
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(b)    If   the    application    Is   complete,   the     §  655.9  Adverse  effect  rates.  be  followed  (as  proposed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 

local  office,   using  the   information   on   the         (a)  Schedule  of  Rates  for  1976  ^^tee  on  October  5,  1976  at  41  FR  44023). 

application     shall   prepare   and    process    an     g^^^^.  5  655.13  Petitions  for  higher  meal  charges. 

S^'^ZcSZ-^J'^e^.::'1J^         Connecticut ..61  ..^^^e  ^^or^ktrsTp  '^'%': 0^^:rilZLl 

ceptable  as  a  Job  order  under  employment         ^  °Hda  (sugarcane  only) 3.04  S*'wiThTmea"ls%rr  d^ay  If  the  "emjfofef 

service  regulations,  the  local  office  shall,  as         ^yfand " '"'"    22?  J"^"^^^    *^«   charge    by    submitting    docu- 

approprlate    either  contact  the  employer  to         ^as-achusmV "      I'll  mentary  evidence  to  the  RA. 

try  to  remedy  the  defect  or  return  the  ap-         J\ias..acnusetts z.  66  .^.    t^^.^.-,„.  B„v,rr,itt«rf  .=v,»ii  .„-.    ^     *w 

Dlication  to  the  emnlover  with  Instructions         New   Hampshire... 2.82  <?'  ,^^1**®"<=*  submitted  shall  Include  the 

£  t^how  thfdefeTcarbrremedled                    New  York....... 2.48  f"  °'  ^'^'^^  *"<!  "'•^"="  '^^^^^^V  «lated 

as  to  how  the  defect  can  be  remedied.                   Vermont                                                      2  7a  *«  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  the 

(c)(1)   If  the  Job  order  is  complete,  and         virzinla oil  ""»iber  of  workers  fed,  the  number  of  meals 

If  It  compiles  with  employment  service  reg-         ^^    viraini'a 97!  served  and  the  number  of  days  meals  were 

ulatlons,  the  State  agency  shall  use  the  Job            ''■ '■    "  '= '"» •*•  '»  provided.   The  cost  of  the  following  Items 

order  to  recruit  U.S.  workers  from  the  local         (b)    The  adverse  effect  rate  for  all  areas  may    be    Included:    food;    kitchen   supplies 

area  and  through   the  Employment  Service     not  listed  in  paragraph  (a)   of  this  section,  other   than  food,   such   as  lunch   bags  and 

Intrastate  and  Interstate  clearance  systems,     for  logging  and  sheepherding,  and  for  Flor-  soap;  labor  costs  which  have  a  direct  rela- 

(2)   In  view  of  the  statutorily  established     ida  crops  other  than  sugarcane,  shall  be  the  tlon  to  food  service  operations,  such  as  wages 

basic  function  of  the  employment  service  as     prevailing  wage  rate  for  the  occupation  In  of   cooks   and   restaurant  supervisors;    fuel 

a  no-fee  labor  exchange,  that  is,  as  a  forum     the  area  of  intended  employment.  water,   electricity,   and   other   utilities   used 

for    bringing    together    employers    and    job         ^g)    The   Administrator   shall   review   the  '°'"  ^^^  ^°<^  service  operations:  other  costs 

seekers,   neither    the   Department   of   Labor     adverse   effect   rates   annually   in   the   light  *»"-ectly  related  to  the  food  service  operation, 

nor  the  State  employment  service  agencies     ^^    changed    agricultural    and/or    similarly  Charges    for    transportation,     depreciation, 

are  guarantors  of  the  accuracy  or  truthful-     ^^^^^^^  non-agricultural  wage  rates  in  each  overhead,  and  similai-  charges  may  not  be 

n^Jft^M    h!^  .^'^n'l.^Prl    K.,  °^"  ^°     I'^ft     ^tate.  The  Administrator  shall  periodically  '"eluded.    Receipts    and    other    cost    records 

submitted   by   employers.   Nor   do   such   Job     publish  a  schedule  containing:   (1)  The  ad-  ^°''  ^^^  representative  pay  period  shall  be 

which    thfTr^n,rrnPnt    L'v,.!°'?f'i^'  .,^     verse  efTect  rate;  and  (2)  The  normal  piece-  «^«"^ble  for  inspection   by  the   Secretary's 

which   the    Employment    Service   is   in    any         ^     production  of  an  a  vera  ee  US   worker-  representatives  for  a  period  of  1   year. 

7VJnr''.r''T'^X'''- ".'''' ^T''"'T      (3)  T^cadfeSe  effect  ptecrrltetL^^^^  ^^g"-'*    ^'    Washington,    D.C.,    this    14th 

of    Laoor    or    a    State    employment    service      piece  rate  bv  which  an  averace  U  S    worker  day  of  January  1977. 

agency  finds  probable  cause  to  believe  that      ^^i^^^earn  the  adverse  effect  rate  William  H.  Kolbero. 

an  employer's  Job  order  contains  a  material     ''"'  ^^'''^  ^"^  aaverse  eiiect  rate.  Assistant  Secretary  for 

representation,  the  procedures  at  Subpart  F     S  655.10     Temporary   labor   certification   ap-  Employment  and  Trainina 

of  Part  658  of  this  Chapter  shall  be  followed                             plications    Involving    fraud    cr  |PR  Doc.  77-2132  Filed  1-24-77- 8  45  a  ml 

(as  proposed  in  the  Federal  Reglster  on  Oc-                            willful  misrepresentation.  '    "        '    "' 

tober  5,  1976,  at  41  PR  44023).                                   ,a,    u   possible   fraud   or   wUlful    mlsrep-  ~~""'""^"~~~ 

(d)  The  State  agency  .shall  send  the  labor     re-entation    Involving    a     temporary    labor  CHROME  AND  THE  CONSUMER 

certification  application  to  the  appropriate     certification  application  Is  discovered  prior  »#«   ttadov-  t?  nxro-n,    tt,    »»     t,      . 

Regional   Administrator    (RA),   Employment     to  a  final  temporary  labor  certification  deter-  .     7'         "" \     '  ^^^D,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 

and  Training  Administration,  together  with     mination,  or  if  it  is  learned  that  an  appliia-  "     .  '  "°^^  ^'^^^  ^^  Pl-esident  has  signed 

a   statement    Indicating    whether   the    local     tlon  Is  the  subject  of  a  criminal  indictment  ^  ^'^^  ^^*'  ^'^^^  again  allow  the  embargo 

office  believes  the  employer  has  met  require-     or  Information  filed  in  a  Court,  the  RA  shall  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia,   the  cost  of 

ments  of  this  subpart,  a  report  of  U.S.  work-     refer  the  matter  to  the  INS  for  investigation  such  action  will  face  the  American  con- 

er  availability  In  the  area,  a  description  of     and  shall  notify  the  applicant  in  writing  of  sumer 

the  recruitment   efforts   undertaken   by   the      this  referral.  The  RA  shall  continue  to  proc-  m    the    oast     the    SoviPl-    Hnlnn    ha« 

local  Office  on  behalf  of  the  employer,  and     ess  the  application  and  may  l^sue  a  qualified  reaped  windwail  flnanTil^  Lin  frL  o« 

any  other  information  requested  by  the  ETA.     tc-mporary  labor  certification.  7^lt%T^i^^J^^^    i  ^        ^  T.t" 

..  655.8  Temporary  labor  certification  deter-          (b,  If  a  Court  finds  an  applicant  innocent  c^n^umerrof  thff fouJtr^^^^^         4"^  tl 

•nidations.                                                    of  fraud  or  wUlful  misrepresentation,  or  if  tab         "^  °^  ^^^^  country  have  paid  the 

(a)  The  RA  shall  determine  whether  the      the   Department   of   Justice   decides   not    to  rVoU^.r^  *i     «■  *i, 

employer    has    met    the    requirements    of     prosecute  an  applicant,   the  RA  shall  not  -^  ceiieve  tliat  the  consumer  will  agam 

S  5  655.2-655.6.  If  the  RA  finds  that  the  em-     deny  the  temporary  labor  certification  ap-  P^^^„      „*^°  ^^  ^^®  United  States  cuts 

ployer  has  complied  with  those  requirements,     pucatlon  on  the  grounds  of  fraud  or  willful  ^Z               ^'"°"^   ^^^^  QUahty  Rhodesian 

the  RA  shall  recommend  to  the  Adminlstra-     misrepresentation.  The  application,  of  course,  cni'ome. 

tor  in  writing  that  the  temporary  labor  cer-     may  be  denied  for  other  reasons  pursuant  to  An  interesting  article  concerning  this 

tlfication    be    granted,    giving    the    reasons     this  subpart.  matter  has  been  published  by  the  Field 

therefor.  If  the  Administrator  objects  to  the         (c)  if  a  Court  or  the  INS  determines  that  Newspaper      Syndicate      authored      by 

granting  of  the  temporary  labor  certification     there  was  fraud  or  willful  misrepresentation  Robert  S.  Allen. 

.^lu     'f   relevant   considerations,    the   RA     involving    a    temporary    labor    certification  I  a-^k  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  text 

S'un  ifa^nJ     nlesTfhrj^jStTJn^are'rV     ^PP"-^-"'  ^'-  -PP"-"on  shall  be  deemed  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

solved                                      Objections  are  re-     ^validated,  processing  shall  be  terminated,  There  being  no  oblection,  the  article 

(b)  If  the  RA  believes  that  the  employer's     ^"**   ^^^  application   shall   be   returned   to  W3S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
efforts  to  recruit  U.S.  workers  has  not  been      "'^,  h'^P^'"^"^    *'^^    *^^    '■^''^°"    therefore  a-,  follows: 

sufTiclent   or   that   the  temporary  labor   cer-      ®'^**=°  "^  wr.tlng.  Chrome  and  the  CoNstJMER 

tlfication  should  not   be  granted  for  other     S  655.11  Invalidation     of     temporary     labor  (By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

reasons,  the  RA  shall  ls.sue  a  Notice  of  Find-                        certifications.  Washington,    March    26,    1977.— There   Is 

Ings,  as  defined   in   5  655.1.  and  shall  afford          After  issuance,  temporary  labor  certlfica-  a  strikingly  significant  omission  In  Admin- 

the  employer   a  reasonable  time   to  submit      tions  are  subject  to  Invalidation  by  the  INS  istratlon   gloating  over  repeal   of   the   Byrd 

evidence  to  rebut  the  bases  of  the  Notice  of     upon  a  determination,  made  in  accordance  amendme-it  that  gave  the  U.S.  free  rein  to 

Findings.                                                                     ^.^h  that  agency's  procedures  or  by  a  Court,  import   Rhodesian    metallurgical   chrome. 

(c)  No  labor  certification  shall  be  granted      ot  fraud  or  willful   misrepresentation   of  a  This  is  the  exceedingly  moot  question — 
to   any    employer    if    the    Immigration    and      material  fact  Involving  the  temporary  labor  Just  who  won  what ! 

Naturalization  Service  has  notified   the  De-      certification  application.  If  evidence  of  such  Examination  of  what's  behind  this  glaring 

partment   of   Labor   that    the   employer   has      fraud  or  willful   misrepresentation  becomes  silence  quickly  reveals  the  stark  aniswer: 

knowingly    had    In    his    employ    durln^    the      known  to  n  Regional  Administrator,  Employ-  ^^^  ^^'^  *^^^y  ^he  principal  gainer  Is  Rus- 

previous  12  months  any  foreign  worker  who      "^ent  and  Training  Administration  or  to  the  ^''*~*!?!*^^   ""^^^  *^*'"   ^'"   ^^"^  *   highly 

was  not  lawfully  in  the  United  States   or  If     Administrator,   the   Regional    Administrator  P^ontable  near-monopoly  as  this  country's 

the  employer,   in   the  previous   12   months      o"' Administrator,  as  appropriate,  shall  notify  mal"  supplier  of  metallurgical  chrome,  es- 

has  been  found  to  have  violated  thV  Farm      ^he  INS  in  writing.  ^entlal  in  the  production  of  missiles,  nuclear 

i.K^,   r.     "     "   10  nave  -iioia.ea  tne  i-arm                     „  .,         ^.          ,           .              .  submarines.  Jet  aircraft,  other  key  weapons 

P^lL,   r'T.?'   "^f^*"'?''""    """^    "'•■    '^«      5  605.12  Failure  of  employers  to  comply  With  and  high-grade  steel  products.                   ^ 

^y    Aff^"!l°"f  w^'"^'*   ""^^'"   ^^**  ^'^*-                        the  regulations  under  this  subpart.  ^t   the   same   time,    outstandingly   heavy 

(o I    Alter    the    labor    certification    doter-         If  the  Department  of  Labor  or  a  State  em-  loser  will   be  the  American  consumer  who 

mination  has  been  made  the  RA  shall  notify     ployment  service  agency  has  probable  cause  once  again  will  bear  the  rap  for  virtually 

the  employer  in  writing  of  the  decision.  If     to  believe  that  an  employer's  Job  order  con-  certain  rapacious  Russian  price  gouging, 

ine  labor  certification  is  denied,  the  notice      tains  a  material  misrepresentation,  or  that  The  record  is  Irrefutably  predictable  on 

Shan    state    the    reasons    therefor    and    the      an    emoloyer    has    not   complied    with    the  that. 

appeal  rights  of  the  employer  under  the  Im-      terms  of  a  temporary  labor  certification  ap-  what  happened 

migration  and  Naturalization  Service  regu-     plication  or  of  a  certification,  the  procedures  Before  1966.  when  the  United  Nations,  un- 

"•                                                                         at  subpart  P  of  Part  658  of  this  Chapter  shall  der   Moscow-Arab-African  bloc  domination, 
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doesn't  apply  to  the  hundreds  of  small  U.S. 
factories  that  make  stainless  and  other  high- 
grade  steel.  They  are  compelled  to  use 
chromium  of  the  fine  type  available  In  large 
quantities  only  from  Rhodesia,  South  Africa 
and  Russia.  It  is  these  small  businesses  that 
will  definitely  be  hurt  by  the  relmposltlon 
of  the  UN  embargo  against  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

Byrd  amendment  supporters  flately  con- 
tend the  UN  sanctions  are  both  Illegal  and 
unethical.  They  charge  that  "In  terms  of  the 
UN  Charter,  under  Articles  39  and  41,  an 
embargo  can  only  be  Imposed  against  a 
country  If  It  Is  Judged  to  be  a  threat  to  world 
peace."  When  former  Secretary  Kissinger 
tesitfied  before  the  Senate  Pinnace  Commit- 
tee for  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, he  was  asked  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
tor. "In  your  judgment,  does  Rhodesia 
represent  a  threat  to  world  peace?"  Replied 
Kissinger,  "No.  I  do  not  think  so."  Continued 
Byrd.  "Do  you  think  our  actions  toward 
Rhodesia  are  Just  or  unjust?"  With  char- 
acteristic unctuousness,  Kissinger  weaseled, 
"Well.  I  think  It  reflects  the  decision  of  the 
international  community  and  the  general 
conviction  about  Justice."  Byrd.  looking  Kis- 
singer over  coldly,  replied,  "Prankly,  I  am 
not  clear  from  what  you  have  Just  said, 
whether  you  regard  It  as  Just  or  unjust." 


WATER  PROJECTS  ISSUE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21  at  the  State  capital,  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.,  a  field  team  from  the  President's 
Water  Projects  Review  Panel  conducted 
public  hearings  on  the  Oahe  irrigation 
project.  Testimony  was  taken  both  in 
support  and  in  opposition  to  the  project. 

One  secondary  aspect  of  the  project 
which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  administration  water  planners  is 
the  impact  that  project  termination 
would  hTve  on  power  costs. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  think  that  the 
Congress  will  find  of  interest  the  state- 
ment of  Loren  Zingmark,  general  man- 
ager of  the  East  River  Electric  Power 
Cooperative  of  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  on  this 
Issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  for  Oahe  Project  Review  Public 
Hearing.  March  21,  1977 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  name  is  Loren  Zingmark.  I  am  the 
General  Manager  of  and  represent  East  River 
Electric  Power  Cooperative.  Inc.  (East  River) 
located  in  Madison.  South  Dakota. 

East  River  Is  a  transmission  rural  electric 
cooperative  funded  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  We  serve  wholesale  elec- 
tric power  to  twenty-four  member  distribu- 
tion systems  who  ultimately  provide  retaU 
electric  power  to  aoproxlmately  52.000  rural 
consumers  located  in  38  counties  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  South  Dakota  and  In  four 
counties  In  western  Minnesota.  The  East 
River  service  area  includes  those  areas  to  be 
Irrigated  by  the  facilities  of  the  Oahe 
Project. 

East  River  presently  purchases  slightly  less 
than  half  of  Its  member's  electric  power  re- 
q"'rements  from  the  hydroelectric  resources 
of  the  Missouri  River.  The  balance  of  our 
member's  electric  power  requirements  are 
purchased  from  Basin  Electric  Power  Coop- 
erative. Bismarck.  North  Dakota. 

For  many  years  East  River  has  supported 
the  orderly  development  of  the  Oahe  Project 


through  general  membership  and  Board  of 
Director  resolutions.  The  Project  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act  which  was  later  re- 
named the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram. Extensive  Congressional  review  has 
taken  place  over  the  past  decades,  not  years, 
leading  to  the  Ju<:tlftable  conclusion  that  the 
project  has  merit.  Support  In  South  Dakota 
exemplified  by  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
servancy Subdistrlct  and  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  entering  Into  a  master  contract 
with  the  Federal  government  as  a  result  of  a 
vote  of  the  people  directly  affected  Indicates 
the  support  for  the  project.  Recent  surveys 
within  the  project  area  substantiate  con- 
tinued widespread  support  for  the  project. 
The  Environmental  Impact  Statement  has 
been  found  to  be  In  compliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  as  a 
re.su'.t  of  a  suit  filed  and  a  decision  made  by 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  South  Dakota. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Federal 
Court's  decision  validating  the  EIS  has  not 
been  challenged.  Additionally,  South  Dakota 
has  recently  been  saying,  loud  and  clear,  that 
It  will  resist  Federal  Intervention  In  the  con- 
trol of  water  development  for  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

Yet  we  now  see  the  Administration  at- 
tempting to  undo  in  60  days  the  efforts  of 
South  Dakotans  and  the  Congress  developed 
carefully  and  deliberately  over  several  dec- 
ades. Prankly,  we  question  the  Administra- 
tion's credentials  to  take  such  capricious  and 
unwarranted  action  and  challenge  those  "In- 
stant" experts  In  the  AdmlnLstration  whose 
aim  It  Is  to  kill  the  Oahe  Project  and  other 
water  development  projects  to  Justify  their 
actions.  We  do  not  believe  they  can  do  so. 
This  Includes  such  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which  Is  threaten- 
ing farmers  throughout  the  project  area  with 
condemnation  of  some  of  their  best  farm 
land  for  wildlife  mitigation.  This  action  must 
be  stopped.  If  wildlife  acres  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, we  believe  they  must  come  from  will- 
ing sellers.  For  our  part  we  shall  not  set 
Idly  by  and  watch  as  the  new  "open"  Ad- 
ministration dismantles  water  resource  de- 
velopment efforts  which  have  developed  over 
many  years  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  abhor  this  type  of  heavy-handed  Federal 
Intervention  and  turn  to  Congress  and  those 
sensible  persons  In  the  Administration  to 
support  these  vital  projects. 

Our  reasons  for  support  of  the  Oahe  Proj- 
ect are  many.  We  believe  the  Oahe  Project 
will  substantially  Increase  and  stabilize  the 
state's  agricultural  economy.  The  Increased 
value  to  the  State  and  nation's  economy  has 
been  estimated  conservatively  at  $l70-mll- 
lion  annually  which  would  yield  $8.5-bUlIon 
In  50  years.  Since  1973  and  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, agricultural  commodities  have  ac- 
counted and  been  largely  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
for  the  United  States.  The  Oahe  Project  and 
other  water  resource  development  projects 
like  It  will  contribute  materially  to  increased 
agricultural  production  which  will  certainly 
be  needed  to  maintain  such  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  is  especially  true  in 
light  of  the  burgeoning  demand  for  foreign 
oil  purchased  at  ever  increasing  costs. 

We  believe  that  the  Oahe  Project  will  help 
to  assure  the  future  of  family  farming  in 
South  Dakota  by  providing  a  hedge  against 
the  all-too-common  drought.  During  the 
current  drought,  perhaps  the  worst  ever  in 
South  Dakota,  we  have  learned  that  the  only 
way  to  maintain  our  agricultural  economy  is 
through  Irrigation.  Additionally,  the  Oahe 
Project  will  provide  much  needed  municipal 
water  supplies  to  South  Dakota  cities  who 
are  de'^perately  short  of  water.  Pish  and  wUd- 
llfe  habitat  will  be  enhanced.  Jobs  will  be 
created  and  maintained.  The  oenehts  of  the 
Project,  In  our  opinion,  more  than  ade- 
quately justify  Its  construction. 
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Of  great  concern  to  us  is  the  impact  that 
non  development  of  the  Oahe  Unit  will  have 
on  hydro  electric  rates.  Cost  allocations  for 
the  facilities  authorized  by  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan  recognized  Irrigation  development  as 
paying  a  portion  of  those  costs.  Accordingly, 
approximately  $144-mllllon  of  monies  al- 
ready expended  to  provide  the  power  facili- 
ties and  storage  reservoirs  for  the  Oahe  Proj- 
ect have  been  allocated  Interest  free  to  be 
repaid  by  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Oahe 
Project.  The  users  of  electric  power  from  the 
Pick-Sloan  facilities  pay  most  of  the  remain- 
ing reimbursable  costs  of  the  authorized 
Pick-Sloan  facilities.  Should  the  Oahe  Proj- 
ect not  be  developed,  those  Irrigation  costs 
presently  allocated  for  repayment  by  the 
Oahe  Project  must  be  repaid  by  other  multi- 
purpose functions.  We  are  convinced  that 
these  costs  will  be  allocated  to  power  users. 

The  Upper  Missouri  Region  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  projected  such  a  re- 
allocation of  costs  will  result  In  an  Increase 
Infirm  hydro  electric  rates  of  0.6  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour.  This  would  mean  a  12.4  per- 
cent rate  increase  to  preference  customers. 
The  Garrison  Project  In  North  Dakota,  also 
targeted  for  termination  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  another  irrigation  feature  Included 
In  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan,  will  add  another  10.6 
percent  (0.51  mills  per  kilowatt  hour)  to  the 
amoimt  to  be  repaid  by  power  users  If  It  Is 
not  developed.  Thus,  termination  of  both 
projects  (Oahe  and  Garrison)  will  result  in 
a  total  Increase  In  firm  hydro  electric  rates 
of  at  least  23  percent. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  an  Increase  of  0.6  mill 
per  kilowatt  hour  would  have  meant  that  the 
customers  In  South  Dakota  who  purchase 
hydro  electric  power  would  have  paid  $956.- 
132  more  for  power  purchased  In  1976.  If 
both  Garrison  and  Oahe  are  not  developed 
and  hydro  rates  were  Increased  by  1.11  mills 
per  kilowatt  hour  It  would  have  meant  a 
staggering  $1,768,843  Increased  electric  bill 
to  South  Dakotans  In  1976.  And  these  costs 
will  continue  on  an  annual  basis  for  40  to 
50  years  Into  the  future.  Attached  Is  Exhibit 
A  which  I  request  be  included  in  the  record 
as  part  of  this  statement.  It  Is  a  listing  of 
the  costs  which  would  be  Incurred  by  South 
Dakota  hydro  electric  customers. 

The  beauty  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  is  that 
the  Investments  allocated  to  power  users  are 
to  be  repaid  before  the  Investments  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation.  This  means  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Oahe  and  GarrLson  units  will 
not  affect  hydro  electric  rates. 


The  conclusion  Is  obvious.  Non  develop- 
ment of  the  Oahe  Unit  will  result  In  at  least 
a  12.4  percent  rate  Increase  from  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  which  translates  Into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  Increased  electric  bills  for 
South  Dakotans. 

Allegedly  the  Oahe  Project  has  "significant 
remaining  adverse  environmental  Impacts". 
If  this  Is  true,  which  we  doubt,  especially 
In  consideration  of  the  unchallenged  Federal 
Court  decision  Indicating  that  the  Oahe 
Project  does  comply  with  Federal  law.  then 
the  method  to  correct  or  mitigate  such  al- 
leged Impacts  Is  not  to  withdraw  funds.  If 
these  alleged  problems  are  to  be  resolved  and 
the  Intent  Is  not  to  kill  the  Project,  then 
the  logical  decision  must  be  to  continue 
funding  so  that  the  Project  can  be  developed 
on  an  orderly  basis.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  those  who  have  recommended  the  funds 
be  withdrawn  have  only  one  thought  In 
mind — stop  Federal  water  development. 

The  Oahe  Project  even  with  the  present 
discount  rate  of  6%  percent  retains  a  favor- 
able benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.37  to  1.  However, 
we  question  the  "wisdom"  of  applying  this 
discount  rate,  which  In  our  opinion  Is  too 
high,  for  we  are  certain  that  by  far  the 
greatest  percentage  of  Federal  government 
expenditures  are  not  justified  by  such  a 
"paper  rate  of  return."  We  wonder  If  the 
$2.1  billion  advanced  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  for  this  fiscal 
year  would  stand  such  a  fictitious  test.  We 
doubt  It.  If  it  makes  such  good  sense  to 
change  the  discount  rate  from  3!4  percent 
to  6%  percent,  both  of  which  yield  positive 
benefit  cost  ratios,  then  It  should  also  make 
sense  to  seek  out  those  owners  of  the  land 
that  was  purchased  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  40's  and  50's  to  construct  the 
Missouri  River  malnstem  dams  and  reim- 
burse them  for  the  several  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  difference  In  present  day  land  prices 
compared  to  when  the  land  was  taken.  Such 
action  Is  no  more  ridiculous  than  trying  to 
apply  the  Inflated  discount  rate  of  6%  per- 
cent to  a  project  which  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  at  3'/p  percent.  Once  again 
we  suspect  the  ultimate  motive  of  those 
using  this  type  of  review  is  to  stop  Federal 
water  development. 

The  Oahe  Project  apparently  met  the  safe- 
ty criteria  used. 

It  Is  clear  that  those  In  the  Administration 
who  are  trying  to  stop  the  Oahe  Project  and 
other  water  development  projects  are  willing 
to  disregard  and  circumvent  the  Constitu- 
tional safeguards  within  which  our  nation 

EXHIBIT  A 


is  structured.  In  the  case  of  the  Oahe  Proj- 
ect it  has  developed  within  the  Constitu- 
tional framework  of  legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial  validation.  Now  we  are  seeing  a 
handful  of  zealots  apparently  determined  not 
to  abide  by  statutes  passed  b^  Congress  and 
signed  by  a  past  President.  Neither  are  they 
willing  to  accept  the  judicial  decisions  made 
by  the  courts  on  thlt>  Project. 

In  this  are  of  a  nationally  depressed  econ- 
omy when  the  Federal  government  is  ap- 
propriating billions  of  dollars  to  create  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed,  It  Is  beyond  our  under- 
standing how  we  can  destroy  hundreds  of 
jobs  by  not  developing  already  justified  proj- 
ects such  as  the  Oahe  Project.  The  Oahe 
Project  is  the  result  of  a  commitment  made 
by  the  Federal  government  at  the  time  over 
500,000  acres  of  South  Dakota  river  bottom 
land  were  sacrificed  to  provide  storage  for  the 
four  malnstem  dams  located  In  South  Dakota. 
To  terminate  development  of  the  Oahe  Proj- 
ect can  only  be  Interpreted  as  a  breach  of 
that  commitment  as  well  as  the  breach  of  al- 
ready signed  contracts  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  State.  The  Oahe  Proj- 
ect Is  merely  an  orderly  continuation  of  the 
development  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
Missouri  Basin.  The  Oahe  Project  is  one  fea- 
ture of  the  multipurpose  development  of  the 
Missouri  Basin.  We  uige  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  their  commitments. 

We  urge  that  funding  for  the  Oahe  Proj- 
ect be  continued.  We  believe  that  modifi- 
cations to  enhance  thf  project  can  be  made 
as  orderly  development  progresses.  Further 
review  of  this  manner  should  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  efforts  of  both  the  Federal 
and  State  entitles  directed  at  Improving  the 
Oahe  Project  and  not  trying  to  kUl  it  with- 
out justification. 

Exhibit  A 
Based  upon  the  most  recent  Information 
received  from  the  Upper  Missouri  Regional 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(USBR),  Billings,  Montana  if  the  Oahe  and 
Garrison  Units  were  not  constructed  the 
rates  for  hydro  electric  power  are  projected 
to  Increase  by  at  least  23  percent.  For  calen- 
dar 1976  the  South  Dakota  customers  of  the 
USBR  would  have  had  to  pay  the  following 
added  costs  for  firm  hydro  electric  power.  If 
the  rate  Increase  would  have  been  effective 
during  1976.  These  added  costs  are  annual 
Increases  which  would  be  reflected  for  each 
year  after  the  Oahe  and  Garrison  units  are 
terminated: 


Garrison 
Oahe  project  project 

termination       terrDinatinn  Total 

(will  add  (wilt  add  (will  add 

0.6  mill.kWh)  0.51  mill/kWh)    1.11  mill.kWh) 


MUNICIPAl^ 

Arlington J3,895  $3,310  $7,205 

Aurora l,0Z5  871  1,896 

Badjer _ 489  416  905 

Beresford 6,541  5.560  12.101 

BigStoneClty 5,172  4,397  9,569 

Brookings 56,248  47,811  104,059 

Bryant 1,513  1,286  2,799 

Burke 3,224  2.741  5,%5 

Colman 2,599  2,209  4,808 

Esfelline 3,184  2,706  5,890 

Faith 3,017  2,565  5,582 

Handreau 7,918  6,730  14,648 

Fort  Pierre , 7,092  6,028  13,120 

Groton 5,404  4,594  9,998 

Hecia 1,%8  1,572  3,640 

Howard 4,659  3,960  8,619 

Ungford 1,170  994  2,154 

Madison 25,869  21,988  47,857 

McUughlin 3,281  2,789  6,070 

Miller 11,220  9,537  20,757 

Parker 4,680  3,978  8,658 

Piwrt 60,836  51,710  112,546 

Phnkinton 3,736  3,175  6,911 

Sioux  Falls 26,826  22,802  49,628 

Tyndall 4,816  4,093  8,909 

Vermillion 20,842  17,716  38,558 

Volga 4,604  3,913  8,517 

Watertown 65,165  55,390  120,555 

Wessinglon  Springs 4,608  3,917  8,525 

Winner 17,617  14,974  32,591 

ToUl 369.214  313,832  683,046 


Oahe  project 

termination 

(will  add 

0.6  mill/kWh) 


Garrison 

project 

termination 

(will  add 

0.51  mill/kWh) 


ToUl 

(will  add 

I.tl  mill/kWh) 


290,488 

6,859 

8,875 

10, 069 

24,  730 

75,407 

16,  070 

3,672 


632,  239 
14, 928 
19, 316 
21,916 
53,  825 

164, 121 

34, 976 

7,993 


436, 170 


949, 311 


COOPERATIVES 

East  River  Electric  Power  Cooperative 341,  751 

Cherry-Todd  Electric  Cooperative 8,069 

FEM  Electric  Cooperative..  - 10,441 

Moreau-Grand  Electric  Cooperative 11,846 

Rosebud  Electric  Cooperative 29,094 

Rushmore  Electric  Power  Cooperative 88,  714 

Grand  Electric  Cooperative 18,  096 

Northern  Electric,  Aberdeen 4,320 

Total 513,411 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Northern  State  College 2,818 

Redfield  State  Hospital 1.936 

South  Dakota  Cement  Plant 38,699 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Technology 3, 211 

South  Dakota  Stale  Penitentiary 1,078 

South  Dakota  Stale  University 13,654 

USD— Springfield.. 1.431 

state  Training  School.- 442 

University  ol  South  Dakota 8,280 

Yankton  Stale  HospiUI 2,228 

Total 73, 777 

TOTALS 

Municipals. 369,214 

Cooperatives 513, 141 

Slate  of  South  Dakota 73,777 

Total 956, 132 


2,395 
1,645 

32, 894 

2,730 

916 

11,606 

1,216 

375 

7,038 

1,894 


5,213 
3,581 

71,593 
5,941 
1,994 

25, 260 

2.647 

817 

15,317 
4.122 


62,709 


136,486 


313, 832 

436, 170 

62,709 


683,046 
949, 311 
136, 486 


812,711 


1,768,843 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.   Mr 
am  today  introducing 
would  authorize  the  Pres 
claim  February  16  as 
Day. 

Enactment    of    my 
would  commemorate  the 
War  n  battle  in  which 
United  States  and  the  _ 
Philippines  fought  gallantl; ' 
and    it    would    reinforce 
bonds    of    friendship 
tween  the  United  States 
public  of  the  Philippines, 
very  appropriate  if  this 
be  passed  and  signed  intc 
dependence  Day  which  is 
July  4  in  both  the  Unitei  1 
the  Philippines. 

When    the    Imperial 
Japan  bombed  Manila  on 
1941,  the  day  after  Pearl 
Douglas  MacArthur 
of  some  30,000 — about  15. 
troops  and  about  15,000  Fil 
and  reservists.  The  enemy 
numbered  200,000.  Badly 
General    MacArthur    and 
slowly  withdrew  to  the 
sula.  setting  up  their 
Corregidor.    There,    they 

ciously,    withstanding    

onslaught  by  enemy  infan 
and  air  power,  even  thougl 
of  them  were  wounded  or  ill 
near  the  point  of  starvatioi 
It  was  to  these  valiant 
General  MacArthur  made 
pledge:  "I  shall  return." 

In  May  1942,  General  Wa 
new  Conunander  of  the 
which  was  then  reduced 
of  its  original  numbers, 
surrender.  All  endured 
"Death  March"  to  prison 
O'Donnell. 

That  was  not  the  end 
however.  In  October  1944, 
Arthur,  true  to  his  word,  ..  „. 
Leyte.   The   following   year 
ary  16,  American  and 
reclaimed  Bataan  and 
that  date  which  would  be  __. 
by  passage  of  my  resolutioi 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 


the 


Mr.    McGOVER,N.    Mr.    . 
the  con.sideration  presently 
to  deregulation   of  the   Na 
mercial  airlines,  there  has 
cient  attention  given  to 
that  would  result  in  those 
no  major  trunk  service — or 
cess  to  trunlc  carriers. 

In   South   Dakota   and   -^ 
where  we  are  dependent  on 
sidized  carriers  for  much  _ 
service,    we   find   deregulatii  m 
threat  to  existing  service  pa 

In  reviewing  S.  689,  the 
portation    Regulatory 
1977."  I  find  it  is  silent  on 
rural  air  transoortation.  . 
mental  measures  to  S.  689  „ 
problem,  but  suggpst  as  a  so 


Refo  m 
tie 
Ot  jer 
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DAY  WOULD    form  of  third-level  carrier  which  we  in 
WORLD     South  Dakota  find  unacceptable. 

I  believe  that  other  States  with  simi- 
lar problems  would  be  well  advised  to 
express  their  concern  in  the  hope  of 
making  appropriate  changes  in  the  pend- 
ing measures  to  insure  that  service  to 
niral  areas  of  the  country  is  continued. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  on  this  matter  submitted  to 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    of    Senator    George    McGovern 
TO  THE  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation  on  S.  689 — 
"Air  Transportation  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1977"  and  Related  Measures 
Mr.    Chairman.    I    appreciate    this   oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Committee  In  relation 
to  Us  consideration  of  S.  689,  the  "Air  Trans- 
portation Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1977", 
together  with  other  measures  presently  un- 
der   consideration    that   have   a    bearing   on 
airline  tervlce. 

South  Dakota  shares  the  concern  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  that  the  economic  vi- 
tality of  the  nation's  air  carriers  be  Im- 
proved and  that  service  be  fully  responsive 
to  the  public  need.  Obviously,  in  highly  com- 
petitive market  situations  and  city  pairs, 
adjustments  in  operations  as  they  relate  to 
more  carrier  flexlbnity  on  service  offered  is 
desirable.  We  know  that  we  must  make  it 
possible  forcarriers  to  substantially  Increase 
their  load  factors,  not  only  to  maximize  the 
return  of  energy  expended,  but  also  to  in- 
sure that  to  the  fullest  extent  pos?lble  each 
flight  will  pay  its  own  way.  We  are  en- 
couraged, as  well,  by  the  promise  of  some 
reduction  in  airfares  on  certain  routes. 

When  S.  683  was  Introduced  it  was  char- 
acterized as  "designed  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  regulation  rather  than  abolUh  it". 
S.  689  is  similar  to  S.  3830  introduced  In  the 
94th  Congress,  but  In  that  context  I  wa.s 
pleased  to  not  3  that  this  measure,  as  pres- 
ently drafted,  does  not  purport  to  speak  to 
the  problems  of  the  "future  of  airline  serv- 
ice to  small  communities",  but  that  this 
Committee  Intends  to  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion during  the  hearing  process. 

It  is  toward  that  service  to  "smaller  com- 
munities" that  I  wish  to  address  my  re- 
marks today. 

South  Dakota  is  distinguished  from  its 
sister  states  In  the  upper  great  plains  in  that 
we  have  no  major  national  trunk  air  carrier 
serving  our  State,  nor  do  we  have  any  Amtrak 
or  other  transportation  systems  available. 
In  practical  terms,  we  are  dependent  on  the 
private  automobile  and  the  commercial  air- 
line for  both  intra  and  Interstate  travel. 

South  Dakota  presently  has  commercial 
airline  Eervice  as  follows; 

Western.  Ozark  and  North  Central  serving 
Sioux  Falls,  Frontier,  Western  and  North 
Central  serving  Rapid  City,  North  Central 
and  Western  serving  Pierre,  and  North  Cen- 
tral Airlines  service  to  Aberdeen,  Wat€rtown, 
Huron.  Mitchell,  Brookings  and  Yankton. 

South  Dakotans,  using  these  carriers  gen- 
erally have  access  to  the  major  trunk  air- 
lines through  terminals  at  Minneapolis/St 
Paul,    Chicago,   Denver   and   Omaha. 

We  are  concerned  that  if  legislation  is 
adopted  that  will  permit  onon  exit  and  entry 
to  various  markets  that  those  airlines  pres- 
ently receiving  subsidies  to  operate  In  rela- 
tively low  dennty  ar^as  will  pull  that  equip- 
ment in  order  to  maximize  their  Impact  in 
other  areas  where  they  could  comoete  to 
increase  their  load  factors.  This  would  re- 
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suit  in  a  complete  lack  of  service  for  many 
boarding  points  In  South  Dakota. 

We  do  not  find  the  so-called  "third  level 
or  commuter"  service  to  be  adequate.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  once  a  presently  certif- 
icated carrier  has  withdrawn  from  a  com- 
munity that  any  third  level  carrier  would 
apply  to  provide  service.  The  front  money 
required  Is  seldom  available  for  any  un- 
tried company,  there  is  understandable  con- 
cern over  Interline  transfers,  the  additional 
plane  changes  Involved  and  a  safety  factor 
that  mandates  larger  aircraft.  South  Da- 
kota Is  at  the  center  of  weather  systems  that 
make  flying  scheduled  service  a  Job  for  a 
professional  airline  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 

There  Is  also  no  guarantee  that  a  third 
level  carrier— even  with  a  flow-through  or 
direct  subsidy  arrangement— would  continue 
service.  With  limited  access  to  high  volume 
routes  to  balance  those  segments  for  which 
substantial  subsidy  U  required,  third  level 
carriers   simply   do  not  have   the   financial 
stability  to  provide  the  kind  of  service  that 
is  required.  It  would  not  be  unusual,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  third  level  carrier  to  be  certi- 
ficated on  the  premise  of  a  certain  quality 
of  service  only  to  subsequently  discover  that 
the  cash  flow  was  not  available.  Service  would 
have  to  be  cut  back  and  eventually  elimin- 
ated entirely.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
not be  expected  to  fully  subsidize  a  third 
level  carrier.  The  present  system  which  per- 
mits a  regional  carrier  to  balance  profitable 
routes  with  unprofitable  ones— and  blend  In 
a  subsidy  as  needed— not  only  works  well, 
but  makes  sound  economic  sense  for  the  tax- 
payers, provides  good  service  to  areas  that 
might  not  otherwise  have  It  and  will.  In  most 
Instances,  generate  a  profit  for  the  airline  In- 
volved. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  association  with  state 
and  local  expenditures,  to  bring  the  South 
Dakota  airport  and  airways  system  up  to  ac- 
ceptable standards  and  to  permit  them  to 
accept  larger  Jet  aircraft.  It  makes  bad  public 
policy  to  mandate  these  expenditures— and 
then  to,  in  effect,  tell  airport  boards  and 
managers  that  their  system  which  Is  capable 
of  handling  commercial  jets,  will  now  only 
be  serviced  by  a  smaller  aircraft  that  will 
try  to  make  up  In  frequency  and  "daring"— 
what  they  lack  In  capacity  and  safety.  We 
have  welcomed  the  Increasing  sophistication 
of  the  alrwrays  system  which  permits  the 
utilization  of  aircraft  that  means  a  better 
and  safer  trip. 

By  the  same  token,  we  cannot  afford  to 
leave  airports  where  a  substantial  Invest- 
ments of  public  funds  have  been— unused 
by  the  very  kinds  of  equipment  for  which 
they  were  designed  Improved  and  maintained. 
Such  a  substantial  departure  from  estab- 
lished Federal  policy  and  the  historic  com- 
mitment by  state  and  local  government  to 
airport  development  does  not  make  economic 
sense  and  does  not  fit  into  a  national  airline 
system  approach  to  transportation  needs. 

The  airlines  themselves  have  expended 
vast  sums  In  their  local  facilities  In  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  Literally  thousands  of 
peoples  Jobs  are  directly  or  secondarily  in- 
volved in  airline  service  In  our  State.  Com- 
panies that  have  located  or  re-located  In 
South  Dakota  have  predicated  their  site 
selection.  In  part,  one  the  type  of  airline 
service  we  have.  They  will  not  stay  In  place 
without  fully  adequate  access  to  the  airlines. 

As  equipment  capacity  Increases  South 
Dakota  has  grown  increasingly  reliant  on  air 
freight  lor  what  we  produce  and  ship- and 
what  we  buy  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Smaller  aircraft  cannot  provide  this  service- 
some  of  what  U  of  an  emergency  nature.  It 
is  not  unusual,  for  example,  for  medical  sup- 
plies to  be  flown  to  the  point  of  need  through 
our  commercial  air  service.  During  harvest 
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season,  we  frequently  need  to  fly  In  critical 
parts  for  our  farm  equipment  so  that  the 
harvest  may  continue.  Almost  every  South 
Dakotan  is  dependent,  in  one  way  or  another, 
on  the  avaUabUlty  of  air  freight  to  bring  us 
what  we  need — when  we  need  it — and  to 
send  what  we  have  e'.sewhere  in  the  country 
as  It  may  be  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  a  half  million  pas- 
sengers boarded  commercial  aircraft  In  my 
State  last  year.  Outbound  passengers  were 
fed  Into  the  major  trunk  systems  as  part  of 
the  overall  national  commercial  airline  net- 
work. Incoming  pa.ssengers  utilize  our  four 
airlines  alter  transferlng  from  trunk  lines  at 
major  air  terminals.  These  regional  airlines 
provide  a  vital  and  necessary  link  for  rural 
America  to  have  access  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  Congress  cannot  adopt  a  policy 
that  Americans  who  do  not  live  in  metro- 
politan areas — are  forbidden  to  fly.  But  if  S. 
689  and  the  other  pending  measures  are  de- 
signed to  remove  the  subsidy  presently  pro- 
vided and  to  encourage  local  service  carriers 
to  schedule  their  aircraft  elsewhere — then 
the  result  will  surely  be  that  those  who  live 
In  South  Dakota  and  other  essentially  rural 
areas  will  be  left  in  the  backwater  of  com- 
mercial aviation:  with  the  dream  of  a  truly 
national  airline  system  gone  forever. 

South  Dakota  is  not  asking  for  some  new 
program — some  new  expenditure  of  hard 
earned  tax  dollars.  We  have  a  workable  blend 
of  public  and  private  Involvement  In  our  air 
transportation  system  In  South  Dakota  now. 
We  want  to  keep  it.  We  are  asking  that  this 
Committee  carefully  and  thoughtfully  assess 
the  basic  economic  values  Involved  here — 
and  to  make  provision  for  states  like  ours 
In  your  final  bill.  Let  us  keep  what  we  have — 
or  let  us  Improve  It — but  do  not  under  the 
guise  of  "de-regulatlon  or  reform"  destroy 
the  existing  airline  systems  in  rural  America. 
We  desperately  need  the  service. 


THIS  IS  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  6 
montlis  has  passed  now  since  the  tragic, 
needless,  and  barbaric  assassinations  of 
Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Karpen  Mof- 
flt,  two  people  who  had  done  nothing  but 
to  speak  their  conscience.  Prom  time  to 
time,  we  hear  snatches  of  information 
"on  the  progress  of  the  investigation." 
despite  reliable  and  corroborated  facts 
from  various  sources  as  to  the  true  per- 
petrators of  this  crime. 

The  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department 
have  indicated  the  identities  of  the  killers 
are  known,  but  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion remains:  Will  they  be  brought  to 
justice  for  this  hideous  crime?  I  am 
shocked  and  saddened  that  more  forceful 
action  has  not  been  taken  concerning  the 
assassins  of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni 
Karpen  Moflat.  Not  only  do  we  have  a 
binding  obligation  to  uphold  the  Ameri- 
can judicial  system,  but  we  also  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  protect  people 
living  in  the  United  States  from  brutal 
acts  based  solely  on  their  beliefs  and 
conscience. 

Mr.  Saul  Landau  and  Mr.  Ralph  Sta- 
vins  were  both  colleagues  and  close 
friends  of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni 
Karpen  Moffit.  They  have  written  a  fine 
article  in  the  Nation  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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This  Is  How  It  Was  Done 
(By  Saul  Landau  and  Ralph  Stavlns) 
Six  months  have  passed  since  Orlando 
Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffltt  were  murdered  on 
Embassy  Row  in  Washington.  No  arrests  or 
indictments  have  occurred.  From  our  ovsn 
investigation,  published  reports  and  Justice 
Department  sources  the  names  of  several 
of  the  suspected  assassins  are  known.  From 
Independent  evidence  that  we  have  gathered, 
the  suspects'  motives  and  key  details  of 
the  crime  have  emerged.  The  FBI  and  Jus- 
tice Department  findings  concur  in  crucial 
detail  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  our 
inquiry. 

The  actual  plot  for  the  murder  began 
during  a  debate  within  the  Chilean  Junta 
In  June  1976.  Letelier  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  reliable  source  which  described  this 
discussion.  The  question  arose  whether  or 
not  to  assassinate  Letelier.  whom  all  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  council  Judged  a  danger 
to  the  regime.  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  made 
special  reference  to  Leteller's  public  attempts 
to  Isolate  and  denigrate  the  ruling  Junta — 
his  part  in  blocking  a  $63-mlllion  Dutch  In- 
vestment, his  testimony  before  the  tJnlted 
Nations  and  other  world  bodies  about  torture 
In  Chile,  his  relationships  with  members 
of  Congress  and  State  Department  officials 
(Letelier  lunched  from  time  to  time  with 
William  Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs,  and  had  close 
contact  with  outspoken  legislative  critics  of 
the  Junta,  Senators  Kennedy,  McGovern, 
Abourezk  and  Humphrey,  and  Congressmen 
Fraser.  Miller.  Moffett  and  Harkln);  his  in- 
fluence at  International  banking  and  lend- 
ing agencies  (Letelier  was  an  economist  and 
a  former  high  official  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank).  Letelier  stood  for  the 
Chilean  law  and  constitution,  fcr  human 
rights  and  reason — In  a  word,  legitimacy, 
underlined  by  his  presence  in  Washington. 
All  the  Junta  had  to  rule  with  was  terror. 

The  "moderates"  around  the  Santiago  de- 
cision-making table  argued  that,  while  Lete- 
lier constituted  a  clear  and  present  danger, 
his  assassination  at  that  time  would  not 
augur  well  for  future  relations  with  Wash- 
ington. The  "hards"  said,  "kill  him;  the 
United  States  is  soft  on  communism  any- 
way." They  no  longer  felt  concerned  over 
possible  U.S.  reaction  to  assassinations.  They 
already  felt  betrayed. 

The  moderates  prevailed.  Instead  of 
assassination  a  compromise  was  agreed 
upon:  Letelier  was  stripped  of  his  ChUean 
nationality  by  a  junta  decree.  This  decision 
reached  in  June,  was  not  published  in  the 
official  Gazette  until  September  10,  1976. 

Several  elements  entered  Into  the  Junta 
debate.  The  most  Important  factor  was  that, 
contrary  to  the  public  Impression.  U.S.- 
Chllean  relations  had  suffered  a  steady  de- 
cline over  the  previous  year.  Because  of  fla- 
grant and  well-documented  violations  of  hu- 
man rights,  the  U.S.  Congress  began  to  re- 
duce the  large  benefits  It  had  been  granting 
to  the  Junta  since  the  overthrow  of  Allende. 
Congress  stopped  all  military  aid,  sharply  cut 
back  economic  aid,  an'l  Inserted  human 
rights  provisions  into  aid  legislation.  From 
a  1975  peak  of  $273  million.  U.S.  aid  was 
halved  m  fiscal  1976  and  halved  again  for  fis- 
cal 1977.  Three  members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  traveled  to  Chile  and,  upon  their 
return  home,  gave  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
horrors  of  dally  life  under  the  military  dic- 
tatorship. In  addition  to  such  open  condem- 
nation of  the  regime  by  Congressional  lead- 
ers, the  Ford  administration  voted  In  early 
1976  to  denounce  Chile  at  the  United  Nations 
for  its  systematic  violation  of  human  rights, 
and  the  State  Department  through  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Santiago  delivered  signals  of 
diplomatic  disapproval. 
The  sum  of  these  gestures  did  not  indicate 


an  Impending  break  In  relations;  Indeed,  one 
could  Interpret  them  as  messages  to  mend 
one's  brutal  ways.  But  the  Junta  responded 
with  puerile  rebelliousness.  Its  leaders,  realiz- 
ing that  Congress  was  determined  to  cut  their 
aid  significantly,  boasted  that  they  didn't 
want  it  anyway.  Chile's  economic  minister 
announced  that  Chile  needed  no  more  for- 
eign loans,  since  the  Chilean  economy  was 
already  glutted  with  foreign  credit. 

The  Chilean  press  Increased  Its  attacks 
upon  liberal  U£.  legislators.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  branded  a  Communist  leader  and 
cartoons  in  the  Junta-controlled  Santiago 
dallies  portrayed  other  powerful  Senators 
conspiring  against  the  junta,  with  Mrs.  Hor- 
tensla  Allende.  the  slain  President's  widow, 
goading  them  on. 

Pablo  Rodriguez,  leader  of  the  ultra-Right 
PatTia  y  Libertad  movement,  asked  on 
Chilean  TV.  "Why  has  Chile  become  an  elec- 
toral banner  used  in  the  U.S.  to  win  votes? 
I  believe  it  is  because  to  a  great  extent  in- 
ternational communism  has  been  attracting 
those  nations  where  eventually  there  might 
be  a  conflict."  Detente,  according  to  officials 
in  Chile,  had  proved  that  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  be  trusted.  (Shortly  after  the 
murders,  former  Chilean  Ambassador  Manuel 
Trucco,  responding  to  Presidential  candidate 
Carter's  attack  on  the  junta  and  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  coup,  wrote  Carter  warning  that 
his  advisers  were  Marxist  dupes.) 

Leteller's  published  writings  continued  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  Junta's  economic  and 
political  legitimacy.  In  the  August  28.  1976. 
issue  of  the  The  Nation,  he  published  an 
article,  "Chile:  Economic  'Freedom's'  Awful 
Toll,"  which  connected  the  campaign  of  state 
terror  to  the  Junta  Milton  Freldman  eco- 
nomic model.  De-splte  the  ubiquitous  terror. 
Letelier  concluded,  the  generals  showed  no 
capacity  to  mold  a  viable  economy,  and 
future  Investment  In  Chile  was  foolhardly. 

On  September  10,  1976,  Letelier  learned  of 
the  decree  stripping  him  of  his  nationality. 
At  a  scheduled  speech  at  Madison  dquare 
Garden,  New  York,  he  gave  his  reply:  'I  was 
born  a  Chilean,  lam  a  Chilean  and  I  wUl 
die  a  Chilean.  They,  the  PascUts,  were  born 
traitors,  live  as  tradltors,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered forever  as  Fascist  traitors."  The  over- 
flow crowd  roared  its  approval.  DINA  agents 
attended  the  rally  and  reported  to  Santiago. 
We  believe  that  General  Pinochet  and  his 
DINA  chief,  Manuel  Contreras,  called  a 
special  meeting  to  discuss  these,  for  them, 
unfavorable  recent  events.  This  time  the 
moderates  lost.  Pinochet  ordered  DINA  to 
"hit"  on  Embassy  Row  in  Washington,  D.C. 
as  Pinochet's  "symbolic"  response  both  to 
Leteller's  resistance  and  to  the  United  States' 
"betraj-al"  of  its  promised  sr.pport. 

From  several  sources  inside  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  learned  that  a  high-level 
DINA  official  was  Instructed  to  conspire  with 
Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States  for  the 
actual  killing.  The  DINA-exlle  connection,  by 
then  many  mnoths  old,  had  come  about  as 
naturally  as  a  marriage  between  Mafia  fam- 
ilies. Shortly  pfter  the  1973  coup.  Col.  Ed- 
uardo  Sepulveda,  a  close  friend  of  Pinochet, 
was  dispatched  to  Miami  to  meet  with  Cuban 
exile  leaders.  Ramlor  de  la  P6,  a  Bay  of  Pigs 
veteran  who  had  served  time  for  possession 
of  explosives,  and  who  was  a  spokesman  for 
several  terrorist  groupings,  consulted  with 
Sepulveda  and  helped  him  set  up  a  front 
group  In  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
Junta's  image.  In  return,  according  to  former 
ey'le  activist,  Carlos  Rlvero  Collado,* 
Sepulveda  promised  moral  and  material  aid 
in  the  exiles'  private  war  against  Castro  and 
the  Cuban  Revolution. 


*  Carlos  Rivero  CoUado  was  active  In 
Cuban  exile  affairs  until  he  recently  returned 
to  Cuba,  revealing  all  be  knew  of  exile 
politics. 
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In  early  1974,  tbe  Junta 
nmgement  by  sending  Julio 
a  keynote  speech  before  the 
In  Miami.  Duran,  Chile's 
UJf.  Oeneral  Assembly  and 
in  Patria  y  Libertad,  promis  id 
henceforth,  Chile  would 

The  exiles,  most  of 
abandoned  because  of  perlo^ 
and  the  fallout  from 
Junta's  adopted  sons.  The 
lies  shared  the  same 
Chile,  not  the  United 
to  the  overthrow  of  Ca8tr( 
United  States,  was  now  the 
er  In  the  struggle  against 
munlsm;  Chile,  not  the 
willing  to  use  terror  as  a 
ley.  The  exiles  had  new 
from  the  frequency  of  their 
new  home.  In  1975  Brigade 
Bay  of  Pigs  veterans 
"medal  of  freedom." 

According  to  Carlos  Rlveto 
1974  to  1976  the  Cuban  exll< 
with     Chilean     moral     an( 
latmched  a  number  of  violent 
out  of  this  country.  Their 
not  only  the  Cuban 
their  newly  defined  enemies 
States.    In    one    Incident, 
Miami-based  Cuban  exile, 
tente  with  Cuba,  had  his 
a  C4  bomb  exploded  In  his 
method  used  later  to 
details  of  atrocities 
lies  In  the  recent  past,  see  ": 
Terror,"  The  Nation.  March 

Our  evidence  Indicates 
DINA   agent  landed  In 
ber  13.  1976.  and  met  with 
exiles  who  had  already 
"contract"  was  In  the  offing 
worked  out  the  details  of 
slnatlon  with  four  young 
their  daring  and 
cured  a  plastic  explosive 
device,  they  departed  for 
they    met    with    DINA    ag 
Chilean   offlclals,   stationed 
Embassy.  The   Washington- 
briefed  the  exiles  on  Leteliei 
description,  dally  departure 
work,  parking  location,  am  1 
schedule  at  the  Institute 
during  the  following  week 

The   next  afternoon,   Jus 
sources  confirm,   a  group 
an  official  call  upon  their 
dor.  Manuel  Trucco.  to 
dltlon   of   Rolando    Otero 
exile,  from  Chile  to  the 
to  stand  trial  for  bombing 
area.  This  visit  to  the  Chllea  a 
serve  In  the  future,  should 
to  explain  their  presence  in 

Upon  leaving  the  Chileai 
probably  drove  to  an  alley 
tute  for  Policy  Studies, 
tlneiy    parked    his    car. 
taped  to  the  I-beam  of  th< 
driver's  seat,  lor  maximum 
may  have  been  driven  to 
plastic  would  remain  in 
before  a  set  of  Leteller's  ca 
stolen  from  bis  office  and 
rived  at  the  car  at  6:30  thai 
bis  companions  pointed  ou 
front  door  was  ajar.  He 
Ing,   "Oh,  I  must  have 
wrong  side  today." 

The  next  morning  Letell^r 
tlonal  Airport,  parked  his 
and  took  an  Eastern  shutt 
He  returned  on  Saturday 
ho\ise    to    celebrate    Chilea;  i 
Day. 

Monday,  the  day  before 
Letelier  worked  at  his  office . 
the   day.  he  phoned   Isabel 
firming  a  dinner-work 
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for  that  evening  with  Michael  and  Ronnl 
Moffltt.  When  Moffltt  discovered  that  his  own 
car  would  not  start,  Letelier  phoned  again 
explaining  that  the  Moffitts  would  drive  with 
blm.  They  stayed  until  midnight,  and  then 
drove  Leteller's  car  to  their  own  home.  It  be- 
ing agreed  that  they  would  pick  him  up  and 
drive  to  work  together  the  next  morning. 

At  8:45  Tuesday  morning,  a  Latin  woman 
walking  In  front  of  Leteller's  residence  no- 
ticed a  late-model  gray  sedan  parked  near 
the  Letelier  driveway.  Three  occupants  sat 
Inside  and  one  men  stood  by  the  car.  She 
identified  him  as  "certainly  a  Latin,"  about 
30,  wearing  a  gray  suit  and  tie.  The  four  ap- 
peared to  be  enjoying  an  "inside  Joke."  she 
said. 

At  8:55  the  Moffitts  arrived  In  the  Letelier 
car,  and  pulled  Into  Leteller's  driveway.  En- 
gaged in  conversation,  they  did  not  notice 
any  other  vehicles  nearby.  As  soon  as  they 
entered  tbe  Letelier  residence,  one  of  the 
group  of  four  mxist  have  crawled  under 
Leteller's  car  and  attached  the  detonating 
device  to  the  plastic  charge — a  procedure 
that  requires  only  seconds. 

At  9:16.  Letelier.  Ronnl  and  Michael  Mof- 
fitt  left  the  house  and  began  the  drive  from 
Bethesda  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Letelier  took  the  route  he  always  drove — 
River  Road  to  46th  to  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. They  talked  about  the  day's  business 
and  tbe  dreary  weather.  No  one  paid  atten- 
tion to  a  gray  sedan  trailing  them  at  a  "safe" 
distance. 

As  Letelier  entered  Sheridan  Circle,  a  hand 
In  tbe  gray  car  depressed  a  button.  Michael 
Moffltt  heard  the  sound  of  "water  on  a  hot 
wire"  and  then  saw  a  "white  fiash."  Thrown 
clear  of  the  explosion.  Moffltt  tried  to  free 
the  unconscious  Letelier  from  the  wreckage 
on  top  of  him.  His  legs  had  been  snapped 
from  his  body  and  catapulted  some  15  feet 
away.  Ronnl  Moffltt  stumbled  away  from  the 
smoldering  Chevrolet;  she  seemed  to  be  OK. 
but  In  fact  had  suffered  severed  artery  and 
soon  bled  to  death.  Michael  screamed  out 
Into  the  world.  "The  Chilean  Fascists  have 
done  this." 

This  reconstruction  of  the  assassinations, 
based  upon  evidence  gleaned  in  six  months 
of  probing  and  with  some  educated  guessing, 
is  supported  by  what  we  know  of  FBI  find- 
ings. In  crucial  areas,  our  conclusions  and 
these  of  the  Justice  Department  match  ex- 
actly: a  DINA  official,  himself  under  orders 
from  "above,"  ordered  and  supervised  the 
"hit";  Cuban  terrorists  carried  it  out;  plastic 
explosive  was  the  murder  Instrument. 

Most  of  the  FBI  and  Justice  Department 
officials  Investigating  the  murders  have  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
to  tbe  bar  of  Justice.  At  the  same  time,  other 
agents  Inside  the  government  have  leaked 
material  from  Leteller's  briefcase,  seized  by 
the  police  as  potential  evidence  at  the  time 
of  tbe  explosion.  The  leaked  material  first 
appeared  on  tbe  desks  of  several  offlclals  of 
th©  Inter- American  Development  Bank, 
where  Letelier  had  served  for  many  years. 
Next,  the  briefcase  material  was  given  to 
newspaper  columnists  Jack  Anderson  and 
then  to  Evans  and  Novak.  The  columns 
which  these  men  wrote  attempted  to  dis- 
credit Letelier  and  divert  attention  from  tbe 
actual  killers — General  Pinochet,  the  Chilean 
Junta,  the  DINA  and  their  Cuban  exile  bit 
men. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  killers,  their  mo- 
tives, and  their  modus  operandi  are  now 
known  to  the  Justice  Department.  What  re- 
mains are  the  more  fundamental  questions: 
win  the  U.S.  authorities  be  allowed  to  gather 
sufficient  evidence  to  bring  the  killers  to 
trial?  Will  they  name  General  Pinochet  and 
other  ruling  Junta  members  who  ordered  the 
assassinations?  And  will  tbe  role  of  U.S.  In- 
telligence and  defense  agencies,  which  had 
previously  trained  Junta  leaders,  DINA  agents 
and  the  exiles,  be  revealed  In  full? 


THE  SUNSET  ACT  OP  1977 


Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sunset 
Act  of  1977  is  now  being  evaluated  in 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee.  Senator 
MusKiE,  who  has  been  the  leading  advo- 
cate of  sunset  legislation,  is  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee. 

In  working  with  Senator  Muskie  on 
this  legislation,  I  have  been  particularly 
concerned  that  it  include  sunset  provi- 
sions for  tax  expenditure  as  provided  in 
title  IV. 

At  today's  hearings,  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  appeared  as  a  witness  in  favor 
of  the  Sunset  Act,  and  particularly  in 
favor  of  title  IV,  the  tax  expenditure  por- 
tion of  the  act. 

His  statement  was  such  an  excellent 
treatise  of  the  whole  concept,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  hope  it 
will  receive  the  careful,  and  I  hope  favor- 
able, consideration  it  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  or  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Tax  ExPENsrruREs  and  S.  2,  the  Sunset 
Act  of  1977,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations 

Z  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Subcommittee  and  to  tes- 
tify on  S.  2,  the  Sunset  Act  of  1977. 

I  regard  tbe  sunset  concept  as  one  of  the 
most  Imaginative  and  Innovative  approaches 
to  government  reform  that  has  been  pro- 
posed in  many  years,  and  I  especially  com- 
mend Chairman  Muskie  and  tbe  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Subcommittee  for  their  efforts 
to  bring  this  Issue  before  the  Senate.  I 
pledge  my  full  support  to  achieve  enactment 
of  this  Important  new  building  block  In  the 
structure  that  Congress  Is  gradually  creating 
to  establish  more  rational  and  effective  Con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  general  and  the  federal  budget  In 
particular. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  do  not  propose 
to  deal  with  tbe  general  Issues  Involved  in 
tbe  sunset  legislation  as  it  applies  to  direct 
federal  spending  programs.  This  Subcommit- 
tee has  studied  these  issues  in  depth,  and 
the  current  hearings  will  help  to  refine  thein 
even  further  for  action  by  the  full  Senate 
In  tbe  coming  weeks. 

Rather,  I  wish  to  direct  my  comments  to 
one  particular  aspect  of  the  bill — tbe  critical 
necessity  that  the  sunset  legislation  should 
treat  tax  expenditures  and  direct  outlays  In 
the  same  fashion. 

Failure  to  Include  tax  expenditure  pro- 
grams In  the  sunset  legislation  would  mean 
that  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  fed- 
eral budget  would  remain  outside  the  proc- 
ess of  regular  congressional  review  and  eval- 
uation of  federal  subsidy  programs. 

The  sun  does  not  only  rise  and  set  on  di- 
rect expenditures.  The  sun  also  rises  en  ta.^: 
expenditures.  And  that  same  sun  must  also 
set  on  tax  expenditures.  If  the  Sunset  Act 
Is  to  reach  Its  goal. 

In  understanding  the  need  to  apply  the 
sunset  concept  to  tax  expenditures  as)d  the 
mechanics  of  implementing  that  concept  It 
is  useful  to  review  briefly  how  the  tax  ex- 
penditure concept  developed  and  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  concerning  tbe  tax  ex- 
penditure process. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE    TAX    EXPENOtrUKE 
CONCERT 

In  the  1960's,  work  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment demonstrated  that  tbe  federal  tax  sys- 
tem Is  composed  of  two  separate  and  quite 
distinct  components. 
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One  component — which  Is  tbe  structure 
most  people  have  in  mind  when  they  think 
of  the  tax  system — consists  of  the  rules  nec- 
essary to  raise  and  collect  taxes.  These  rules 
set  forth  the  standards  for  defining  net  in- 
come, the  rates  of  tax,  the  annual  time 
periods  within  which  taxes  must  be  paid, 
the  persons  and  groups  required  to  pay  the 
tax,  and  tbe  administrative  provisions  neces- 
sary to  implement  and  collect  tbe  taxes. 
These  are  the  basic  provisions  necessary  to 
establish  and  maintain  any  type  of  Income 
tax  system — tbe  so-called  "normal"  or  "struc- 
tural" part  of  tbe  system. 

But  there  is  a  vast  number  of  other  provi- 
sions In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  do 
not  play  any  part  in  defining  this  "normal" 
Income  tax  structure.  In  contrast,  these 
other  provisions  are  measures  added  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
achieve  non-tax  goals  of  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment. 

These  goals  were  numerous  and  of  obvi- 
ous concern  to  government.  They  Included 
better  health  care,  stimulation  of  invest- 
ments in  machinery  and  equipment,  encour- 
agement of  gifts  to  charitable  organizations, 
incentives  for  home  ownership,  Inducements 
to  drill  for  oil  and  other  natural  resources, 
and  many  other  worthwhile  objectives.  But 
these  goals  are  not  tax  goals  of  the  federal 
government.  They  are  spending  goals,  and 
the  funds  involved  are  federal  subsidies  as 
surely  as  any  direct  outlay  program  Involves 
a  federal  subsidy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  late  1968,  these 
non-tax  subsidy  provisions  contained  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  were  finally  identified 
and  quantified  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  Barr,  who  presented  the  first  tax  ex- 
penditure budget. 

In  that  budget,  the  numerous  spending 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
were  treated  as  the  functional  equivalent  of 
direct  outlay  programs.  That  is.  these  spe- 
cial provisions  were  viewed  as  a  mechanism 
by  which  Congress  collects,  authorizes  and 
appropriates  funds  for  tbe  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  various  provisions.  Viewed  in 
this  way,  each  tax  spending  program  could 
be  identified  and  assigned  to  the  same  budget 
category  as  related  direct  outlay  programs 
in  the  regular  budget. 

In  each  subsequent  year  since  1968,  a 
tax  expenditure  budget  has  been  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  working  with  tbe  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and.  In  recent  years,  with  tbe  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

The  identification  of  these  tax  provisions 
as  the  equivalent  of  direct  outlay  programs 
has  proved  to  be  a  crucial  turning  point 
in  our  understanding  of  the  total  budget 
picture  and  tbe  universe  of  Federal  spend- 
ing programs.  As  the  tax  expenditure  budget 
makes  clear,  when  Congress  decides  to  pro- 
vide financial  incentives  or  support  for  a 
particular  goal.  It  always  has  a  choice  be- 
tween two  methods: 

It  can  provide  the  needed  financial  aid 
through  direct  outlays,  using  the  traditional 
authorisation    and    appropriations    process. 

Or,  it  can  use  the  tax  expenditure  route 
in  Which  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions processes  are  telescoped  into  a  smgle 
action  within  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. In  some  respects,  tax  expenditures 
are  analogous  to  permanent  appropriations 
or  entitlement  programs,  which  are  also 
especially  troublesome  aspects  of  the  budget 
because  they  too  short-circuit  the  crucial 
authorization -appropriation*  process. 

USES  OF  THE  TAX  EXPENDrrURE  BUDGET 

.r,?*^  realization  that  Congress  can  write 
any  spending  program  either  In  the  form  of  a 

™  .°""*y  *"■  '"  *^«  ^of™  of  a  special  tax 
provision  makes  It  obvious  that   Congress 


must  apply  tbe  same  tests  to  tax  expenditure 
programs  as  we  already  apply  to  direct  out- 
lay programs. 

Thus,  whether  tbe  Issue  is  a  tax  expendi- 
tiire  or  a  direct  expenditure.  Congress  must 
satisfy  Itself  about  tbe  following  questions: 

Is  there  a  need  for  any  federal  spending 
program  at  all? 

If  there  is  a  need,  what  form  of  federal 
spending  program  most  effectively  meets  the 
need — such  as  direct  grants,  loans,  or  loan 
guarantees  on  the  one  hand,  or  tax  subsidies 
on  the  other  hand? 

What  standards  and  limitations  are  re- 
quired to  insure  that  the  program  is  equi- 
table and  that  its  benefits  outweigh  its  costs? 

If  these  questions  are  addressed  legislation 
can  then  be  written  using  either  a  direct 
outlay  program  or  a  tax  expenditure  program 
that  refiects  the  answers  Congress  has  given 
to  the  questions. 

The  problem  is  that  Congress  has  yet  to 
develop  a  set  of  rational  criteria  for  deter- 
mining when  to  use  a  direct  outlay  or  a  tax 
expenditure  approach  to  achieve  a  particular 
federal  goal.  A  major  cause  of  the  problem 
Is  the  structure  of  the  committee  system  in 
Congress.  There  Is  virtually  no  coordination 
in  this  respect  between  the  tax-writing  com- 
mittees and  the  other  standing  committees, 
even  though  both  types  of  committees  are 
addressing  the  same  national  problems  and 
both  types  of  committees  are  proposing  ways 
to  spend  federal  dollars  to  solve  them. 

Although  the  Senate  Committee  system 
reorganization  resolution  passed  earlier  this 
year  did  not  deal  with  this  basic  Saw  In  the 
present  system,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  Congress,  faced  with  Irresistible  budg- 
et constraints,  will  have  to  develop  adequate 
methods  to  coordinate  tax  spending  pro- 
grams and  direct  spending  programs. 

The  basic  understanding  that  tax  expendi- 
ture programs  can  be  structvu-ed  and  ana- 
lyzed in  the  same  manner  as  direct  expendi- 
ture programs  carries  with  it  Important  im- 
plications for  the  budget  process.  For  exam- 
ple, tbe  tax  expenditure  budget  makes  clear 
that  If  Congress  does  not  exercise  the  same 
oversight  over  tax  expenditures  as  it  exer- 
cises over  direct  outlays,  the  budget  process 
is  simply  out  of  control.  Accordingly,  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974  required  the 
President  to  submit  a  tax  expenditure  budg- 
et along  with  a  direct  outlay  budget  for 
each  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  procedures  were 
set  forth  in  the  Budget  Reform  Act  to  insure 
that  Congress  would  exercise  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibility over  tax  expenditures  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  its  responsibility  over  direct 
outlays. 

GROWTH    OF   THE   TAX    EXPENDITURE   BUDGET 

The  tax  expenditure  budgets  have  also  re- 
vealed, however,  that  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  Congress  brings  tax  spend- 
ing under  the  same  control  that  we  have 
achieved  with  respect  to  direct  spending. 
When  Secretary  Barr  presented  his  first  tax 
expenditure  budget  in  1968,  tax  expenditures 
totaled  some  $44  billion.  For  fiscal  1978,  the 
Joint  tax  committee  staff  estimates  show  a 
tax  expenditure  budget  of  $124.4  billion.  The 
tax  expenditure  budget  in  the  past  decade, 
therefore,  has  grown  by  over  180  % .  By  com- 
parison, direct  outlays  in  fiscal  1968  were 
$178  billion.  President  Carter  has  submitted 
a  direct  outlay  budget  for  fiscal  1978  of  $459 
billion,  a  growth  of  "only"  160%  over  the 
past  decade. 

Obviously.  If  we  are  concerned  about  run- 
away federal  spending  in  the  direct  budget. 
we  also  have  to  be  concerned  about  runaway 
federal  spending  in  the  tax  budget.  Often, 
however,  it  turns  out  that  those  who  call  the 
loudest  for  restraint  In  direct  spending  pro- 
grams are  the  biggest  spenders  when  It  comes 
to  spending  through  the  tax  laws. 

The  current  sorry  state  of  Congressional 
control  over  tax  expenditures  is  more  tbe 
result  of  historical  accident  than  logic  or 


intent.  The  late  recognition  of  the  reality 
that  large  numbers  of  provisions  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  are  actually  spending 
programs  has  meant  that  the  basic  estab- 
lished Congressional  review  procedures  are 
seldom.  If  ever,  applied  to  tax  expenditure 
programs. 

Normally,  when  Congress  moves  by  the 
direct  outlay  approach,  an  authorizing  com- 
mittee studies  the  issue,  and  recommends  a 
level  of  funding.  Then,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  reviews  the  recommendation  and 
sets  a  funding  level  consistent  with  other 
goals  and  needs. 

But  in  tax  expenditxues,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  act  as  both  Judge  and  Jury. 
They  authorize  a  program  and  appropriate 
the  funds  for  It  In  a  single  step.  The  dis- 
ciplines and  checks  produced  by  the  normal 
authorization-appropriation  procedure  are 
missing  when  tax  expenditures  are  enacted. 

This  undesirable  state  of  affairs  Is  a  long 
term  problem  for  Congress  to  resolve.  But 
recognition  of  this  fact  makes  it  Impera- 
tive, as  Congress  moves  step  by  step  to  Im- 
plement effective  budgetary  procedures,  that 
tax  expenditures  be  subjected  to  the  same 
controls  as  direct  outlays. 

THE   SUNSET   BILL   AND   TAX   EXPENDITURES: 
OVERALL    OBJECTIVES 

Now,  with  the  Sunset  biU,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  major  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  believe  there  are  at  least 
three  widely  accepted  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  subjecting  tax  expenditures  to  the  same 
sunset  rules  as  direct  outlays. 

First,  there  will  be  a  regular  congressional 
review  of  tax  expenditure  programs. 

Second,  there  will  be  better  coordination 
between  the  review  of  tax  expenditure  pro- 
grams and  the  review  of  direct  outlays  In 
the  same  budget  category. 

Third,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  outmoded  and  inefficient  tax  ex- 
penditure programs. 

I  suspect  that  there  is  widespread  agree- 
ment on  these  goals.  They  are  refiected  in 
Title  IV  of  the  Sunset  Act  and  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  Senator  Glenn  has  proposed  In 
conjunction  with  the  act.  They  are  also  re- 
fiected in  the  basic  position  of  the  Carter 
Administration.  And  OMB  Director  Bert 
Lance  testified  last  week  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee, reviewing  outlay  programs  in  a  given 
area  without  also  reviewing  tex.  expendi- 
ture programs  In  the  same  area  "would 
surely  be  inappropriate."  Similarly,  Secre- 
tary Blumenthal  also  testified  last  week  that 
"it  is  important  that  outlays  and  tax  ex- 
penditures be  considered  together." 

There  Is  thus  a  v/ldespread  recognition 
that  the  basic  policies  to  be  achieved  by  the 
sunset  legislation  can  be  realized  only  if  tax 
expenditures  are  subjected  to  the  same 
procedures  as  direct  outlay  programs.  Tbe 
real  question,  therefore,  shifts  from  tbe 
agreement  on  this  policy  goal  to  the  Issue 
of  technical  Implementation. 

SUNSET    LEGISLATION    AND    TAX     EXPENDITURES: 
TECHNICAL    IMPLEMENTATION 

I  Strongly  urge  that  the  same  procedures 
and  sanctions  that  are  applied  to  direct  out- 
lay programs  in  the  Sunset  bill  should  be 
applied  to  tax  expenditures.  I  believe  that 
the  technical  "problems"  raised  by  some 
with  respect  to  Inclusion  of  tax  expendi- 
tures in  the  Sunset  bill  can  be  easily  re- 
solved. The  Senate — and  the  budget  experts 
assisting  ^ls — should  ask  two  questions  when 
a  technical  objection  is  raised: 

Is  the  same  technical  problem  present  in 
dealing  with  direct  outlays?  In  other  words, 
are  there  any  technical  problems  present  in 
terminating  a  tax  expenditure  program  that 
would  not  also  be  present  in  terminating  a 
direct  outlay  program.  If  the  tax  expenditure 
were  considered  as  an  outlay? 

Are  there  any  factors  unique  to  tax  ex- 
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pendltures  that  require 
■unset  principles  aevelope  1 
grams? 

I  urge  the  Subcommltte ! 
called  "technical"  problems 
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problems  should  not 
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budget  has  included  the 
as  a  tax  expenditure.  To  my 
is  no  disagreement  as  to  e 
Moreover,  the  Treasury 
cemed  in  its  other  exampli 
are   not   included    In    the 
budget.  But  the  suggested 
culties  seem  to  be  resolved 
thorough  analysis  that  has 
efforts   of   the   Congressional 
and  the  Joint  Committee 
this  issue  in  recent  years. 

The  Budget  Reform  Act 
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the  items  that  should  be 
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in  S.  2  Is  that  the  task  of 
view  of  tax  expenditure 
view  of   direct  outlay   pi-„. 
placed  in  the  Congressional 
Review  and  termination  of 
programs  is  primarily  a  budget 
tax  matter.  Therefore,  the  r 
developing  a   timetable  for 
tax    expenditure    programs 
placed  with   the  Joint  Tax 
with   the   Congressional   _ 
agency  of  Congress  that  is  „ 
Coneress  In  carrying  out  its 
sibillties.  Of  coiirse.  the  Com 
et  Office  should  be  directed 
with  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
the  Coneresslonal   Budeet   ^ 
Treasurv  Denartment  and  th 
atrement  and  Budo^t  in 
ule  of  tax  expenditure 
2.  Method  of  terminatinff 
programs 
The  Treasury   also 

may  be  difficulties  In 

expenditure  programs.  Again 
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seems  capable  of  easy  resolution.  Indeed,  al- 
thoagh  Secretary  Bliunenthal  expressed  res- 
ervations about  how  to  terminate  certain 
tax  expenditure  programs,  the  appendix  to 
his  statement  demonstrated  how  such  pro- 
grams could  be  terminated  under  the  sunset 
legislation. 

Terminating  tax  expenditure  programs 
does  not  involve  problems  that  are  any  more 
difficult  to  resolve  than  the  problems  in- 
volved In  terminating  direct  outlay  pro- 
grams. The  technique  is  somewhat  different, 
because  the  technique  of  enacting  spending 
programs  through  the  tax  writing  commit- 
tees is  somewhat  different  than  the  tech- 
nique of  enacting  dU-ect  outlays  through  the 
authorization-appropriation  process. 

To  deal  with  this  concern,  the  sunset  bill 
should  require  that,  six  months  before  the 
scheduled  termination  date  for  a  particular 
tax  expenditure  program,  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee should  submit  a  report  listing  the 
changes  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (or 
Treasury  Department  rulings  and  regula- 
tions) that  are  required  In  order  to  ter- 
minate the  program.  The  appendix  to  Sec- 
retary Blumenthal's  sUtement  last  week  pro- 
vided an  example  of  this  kind  of  report  with 
respect  to  the  tax  expenditure  program  in- 
volved in  the  sensitive  area  of  the  tax 
exemption  for  Interest  on  state  and  local 
bonds. 

In  addition,  if  any  substantial  problems 
are  encountered,  the  tax  writing  committees 
could  employ  the  extension  of  time  procedure 
in  Section  504  of  S.  2  that  is  available  when 
difficulties  are  encountered  in  terminating 
direct  expenditure  programs. 

In  sum.  as  the  Treasury  statement  put  it. 
tax  expenditures  do  "lend  themselves  to 
automatic  expiration,"  Just  as  do  conven- 
tional Inidget  outlays,  and  the  Senate 
should  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  termina- 
tion procedure  evenhandedly  to  both  types 
of  federal  spending. 

3.  Scope  of  tax  expenditure  programs 
The  Treasury  testimony  also  suggests  that 
the  broad  scope  of  some  tax  expenditure  pro- 
grams makes  it  difficult  to  apply  the  sunset 
concept.  The  example  given  is  capital  gains, 
but  it  la  a  curious  example  to  select.  The 
tax  expenditure  budget  already  divides  the 
total  capital  gains  tax  expenditure  into  sev- 
eral different  categories,  including  capital 
gains  for  timber,  capital  giins  for  coal  and 
Iron  ore.  capital  gains  for  corporations, 
capital  gains  for  Indi^-lduals.  and  canital 
pains  on  oronerty  transferred  at  death.  Per- 
haps further  refinements  in  categories  might 
be  desirable.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  budg- 
et experts  c<»n  divide  broad  tax  expenditures 
into  workable  program  categories  that  cor- 
respond to  direct  outlay  programs. 

The  same  process  currently  operates  in 
other  tax  expenditure  programs  For  example, 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  tax  expendi- 
ture budget  is  shown  in  separate  components 
for  programs  for  rental  housing,  other  build- 
ings, machinery  and  equipment,  corporations, 
and  individuals.  Thus  the  "scope"  problem 
raised  by  the  Treasury  is  really  a  matter  that 
budget  experts  are  easily  capable  of  resolving. 
4.  Interrelationship  aspects 
The  Treasury  also  suggests  that  the  inter- 
relationship among  tax  expenditure  programs 
is  unique  to  tax  expenditures.  As  reports  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  have  pointed 
out,  however,  these  same  Interrelationships 
exist  in  direct  spending  programs.  That  is,  if 
some  direct  expenditure  programs  are  termi- 
nated, there  will  be  a  shift  to  other  direct 
expenditure  programs. 

Moreover,  if  Congress  terminates  some  di- 
rect expendltiire  programs,  it  may  well  choose 
to  substitute  new  or  improved  programs  in 
place  of  the  discarded  programs.  For  example, 
if  the  existing  welfare  programs  were  to  ter- 
minate under  the  sunset  legislation,  it  is 
obvious  that  Congress  would  want  to  substi- 
tute another  program  in  place  of  the  present 


system.  The  same  Is  obviously  true  of  tax 
expenditures.  In  this  regard,  terminating  tax 
expenditure  programs  Is  no  different  from 
terminating  direct  expenditure  programs. 
5.  TraTisition  rules 
The  Treasury  also   noted   that  transition 
problems  may  be  different  for  tax  expendi- 
ture programs  than  for  direct  expenditure 
programs.  Again,  such  problems  do  not  seem 
to   present   serious   difficulties.    Capital   re- 
covery programs  such  as  accelerated  depre- 
ciation— the  example  used  by  the  Treasury- 
are  simply  interest  free  loans  provided  by 
the  government  to  business.  The  transition 
problems  of  terminating  this  loan  program 
are  no  different  from  the  transition  prob- 
lems  of   terminating  direct  loan  programs 
that  the  government  provides,  for  example, 
to  farmers  and  small  business.  The  transi- 
tion  techniques  developed   for   terminating 
those  direct  programs  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  transition  techniques  needed  to  ter- 
minate programs  under  the  tax  system. 
6.  Relation  to  tax  reform 
The   Treasury   also   indicated   that   auto- 
matic termination  dates  might  Interfere  with 
the  tax  reform  process.  But  nothing  In  the 
sunset  legislation  prevents  the  Treasury  and 
Congress  from  moving  faster  than  the  sched- 
ule prescribed  In  the  sunset  bUl.  One  might 
as  easily  argue  that  the  sunset  bill  will  im- 
pede welfare  reform  legislation  or  national 
health  Insurance.  But  obviously,  the  sunset 
termination  of  federal  welfare  programs  Ave 
years  In  the  future  does  not  prevent  Congress 
and  HEW  from  moving  ahead  on  welfare  re- 
form as  quickly  as  possible  In  1977. 
7.  Estimating  tax  expenditures 
On  occasion.  It  Is  asserted  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  estimate  tax  expenditures.  While  this  may 
be  so,  it  is  Important  to  understand  that  the 
difficulties    are  hardly  different  from  those 
encountered  In  advance  estimates  of  direct 
outlays.    Supplemental    appropriations   bills 
are  often  required  when  actual  outlays  ex- 
ceed estimates.  We  are  also  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  outlays  In 
key  areas  fell  well  short  of  estimates,  "with 
resulting    shortfall    of    $10-16    billion;    the 
same  shortfall  problem  Is  plaguing  the  Ad- 
ministration  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Budgets  are  estimates  and  the  problems  of 
estimating  a  tax  expenditure  budget  are 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  those  Involved 
In  formulating  a  direct  outlay  budget. 

CONCLUSION 

I  commend  this  Subcommittee  and  Its  par- 
ent committee  for  your  efforts  to  produce 
legislation  that  will  give  Congress  a  new  and 
mere  effective  tool  to  provide  greater  over- 
sight and  control  over  Federal  programs  and 
the  federal  budget  process. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee's  legis- 
lation will  adequately  cover  direct  outlay 
programs.  I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to 
apply  the  same  controls  to  tax  expenditure 
programs.  Failure  to  do  so  will  mean  that 
more  than  $125  billion  of  federal  spending— 
one-fifth  of  the  total  federal  budget — will  be 
left  outside  the  control  of  Congress. 

Such  a  large-scale  abdication  of  our  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  defended  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  now  have  the  chance — 
throxigh  the  sunset  concept — to  provide  ef- 
fective oversight  and  control  over  every  pro- 
gram In  the  federal  budget.  That  oversight 
and  control  must  also  be  exercised  over  each 
tax  expenditure  program,  if  the  sunset  ap- 
proach is  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling  Its  great 
promise. 
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DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AT  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  July  of 
1973,  Commissioner  Alexander  Schmidt 


took  on  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion—FDA.  Prom  that  time  untU  his  res- 
ignation a  few  months  ago,  he  consist- 
ently demonstrated  very  able  leadership 
In  dealing  with  the  issues  in  FDA's  area 
of  authority.  Many  of  these  issues  were 
engendered  by  recent  scientific  advances, 
leading  to  problems  that  are  both  highly 
technical  and  complex.  There  often  were 
no  easy  answers. 

Commissioner  Schmidt  accepted  the 
challenge  and  handled  it  most  profes- 
sionally and  adroitly. 

Under  his  leadership,  consumers,  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  industry  alike  have 
seen  increased  openness  in  the  FDA's  op- 
erations. Communication  has  been  fos- 
tered so  that  the  scientific  and  regula- 
tory decision-making  processes  now  re- 
flect viewpoints  from  many  segments  of 
society,  as  they  should. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  agency  ac- 
tivity at  FDA  during  Dr.  Schmidt's  ten- 
ure. While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  each  of  the  agency's  decisions,  the 
length  and  scope  of  the  list  of  FDA's 
activities  are  apt  testimony  to  the  djTia- 
mlsm  of  this  man.  We  from  Illinois  are 
proud  of  our  fellow  lUinoisan's  consider- 
able contribution  to  the  food  and  drug 
field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  high- 
lights of  FDA's  accomplishments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Significant  AcxiviTtES  and  Initutives  of 
THE  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Un- 
der Commissioner  Ale.xandea  m.  Schmidt, 
M.D. 

foods 

Proposed  regulations  that  will  require  dec- 
laration of  drained  weight  or  actual  amount 
of  fruit  or  vegetable  in  a  container. 

Required  that  fats  and  oils  be  Identified 
specifically  by  origin  on  all  food  labels, 
thereby  helping' 'consumers  to  select  those 
fats  and  oils  they  wish  to  consume  for 
health,  religious  or  personal  reasons. 

Amended  regulations  dealing  with  stand- 
ardized foods  to  reduce  the  number  of  "man- 
datory" Ingredients.  This  results  in  declara- 
tion of  more  ingredients  on  the  package 
label. 

Proposed  regulations  that  would  require 
declaration  of  the  percentage  of  major  in- 
gredients in  baby  food  products. 

Initiated  studies  to  determine  whether 
artificial  food  and  color  additives  may  be  re- 
lated to  behavioral  changes  in  children  (by- 
perklnesls) .  ^  ' 

Issued  final  regulations  governing  the  la- 
Deling  and  composition  of  vitamin  and  min- 
eral products  used  as  dietary  supplements, 
inese  regulations  wUl  increase  consumer 
protection  and  awareness. 

Banned  FD&c  Red  No.  2,  Red  No.  4,  and 
carbon  Black;  revitalized  final  review  of  re- 
malnlng  provisionally  listed  colors. 

Approved  regulations  prohibiting  use  of  13 
substances  as  food  ingredients  and  2  sub- 
stances as  ir.direct  food  Ingredients.  Proposed 
actions  to  clarify  the  extent  of  testing  the 
'ood  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  wUl 
require  for  various  food  ingredients;  tight- 
ened requirements  for  listing  substances  used 
m  food  after  1958  as  generally  recognized  as 
sale  (GRAS)  and  established  criteria  for  list- 
ing an  ingredient  as  GRAS.  These  actions  a'-e 
an  important  milestone  In  assuring  that  all 
rood  ingredients,  whether  old  or  new  are 
evaluated  for  safety  by  the  best  available 
scientific  methods. 


Established  procedures  for  the  GRAS  re- 
view so  that  consumers,  scientists  and  in- 
dustry would  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
pau-tlclpate    in   the   review   process. 

Established  food  service  sanitation  regu- 
lations, which  with  an  updated  model  ordi- 
nance would  provide  food  service  establish- 
ments with  standards  and  State  and  local 
governments  with  a  comprehensive  model 
law  for  more  uniform  regulation  of  food 
service  sanitation. 

Established  criteria  for  setting  "action 
levels"  and/or  tolerances  for  added  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substances  In  food.  Proposed 
regulations  setting  an  action  level  for  mer- 
cury in  fish  and  shellfish  and  tolerances  for 
lead  in  evaporated  skim  mUk,  polychlori- 
nated  blphenyls  (PCB's)  in  packaging  mate- 
rials and  aflatoxin  in  peanuts  and  peanut 
products  used  as  human  foods. 

Ordered  amendment  of  10  canned  fruit 
standards  of  Identity  to  promote  consistency 
with  anticipated  world-wide  standards  for 
these  products,  consistent  with  the  standard 
being  considered  by  the  Codex  Alimentarlus 
Commission. 

To  establish  an  orderly  development  of  in- 
formation regulations,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  Public  Health 
Service  reorganized  and  recodified  regula- 
tions concerning  quarantine  control  and  in- 
terstate sanitation.  Regulations  cover  Food 
Service  Sanitation  on  land  and  air  convey- 
ances and  vessels,  equipment  and  operation 
of  land  and  air  conveyances,  servicing  area 
for  land  and  air  conveyances,  and  sanitation 
facilities  and  conditions  on  vessels. 

Established  good  manufacturing  practices 
for  bottled  water. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Quaran- 
tine Regulations,  which  are  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foods,  banned  the  com- 
mercial or  public  distribution  of  viable  turtle 
eggs  and  live  pet  turtles  to  protect  the  public 
health  against  Salmonellosis. 

Signed  18  documents  as  part  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  continuing  pro- 
gram to  revise  food  labeling  to  make  it  bet- 
ter serve  the  consumer.  These  include  a 
standard  of  identity  for  dietary  supplements, 
revised  regulations  covering  label  statements 
on  foods  for  special  dietary  uses,  regulations 
for  establishing  common  or  usual  names  for 
certain  foods,  and  regulations  establishing 
microbiological  quality  standards  for  certain 
foods. 

Prohibited  the  use  of  curing  premlxes  in 
which  nitrites  or  nitrates  are  combined  with 
flavoring  or  yeasonlne:  In   food. 

Set  limits  on  the  safe  use  of  certain  amino 
acids  in  foods. 

Signed  memoranda  of  understanding  with 
.several  European  countries  which  export  dry 
milk  products  to  the  United  States  to  assure 
that  these  are  safe  and  wholesome. 

DRTTGS 

Proposed  revision  of  the  Good  Manufac- 
turing Practice  regulations  ("Umbrella 
GMP's")  to  assure  quality  Improvements  In 
drugs. 

Took  action  to  eliminate  sequential  type 
oral  contraceptives  from  the  market  because 
of  their  relatively  higher  risk  of  adverse 
effect. 

Ordered  label  revisions  for  estrogen  drugs 
and  proposed  patient  labeling  for  these  prod- 
ucts to  alert  physicians  and  consumers  to 
potential  risks  of  these  drugs.  Similar  action 
was  initiated  for  progestogens. 

Initiated  a  project  Jointly  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  develop  Im- 
proved ssytems  for  monitoring  newly  ap- 
proved drugs  for  adverse  reactions. 

Established  rules  to  be  followed  by  all  re- 
tail pharmacies  which  post  or  advertise  the 
prices  of  prescription  drugs.  This  has  facili- 
tated meaningful  consumer  comparison  of 
such  products. 

Implemented  the  government-wide  Qual- 


ity Assurance  Program,  resulting  In  consoli- 
dation of  responsibility  in  FDA  for  medical 
products  procured  by  such  government  agen- 
cies as  Department  of  Defense,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Prohibited  the  use  of  vinyl  chloride  as  an 
Ingredient  of  drug  and  cosmetic  aerosol 
products. 

Approved  regulation  establishing  require- 
ments for  marketing  dlethylstUbestrol 
(DES)  for  use  as  a  post  coital  oral  contra- 
ceptive and  setting  forth  patient  labeling 
for  Its  use. 

Established  general  labeling  conditions  for 
the  safe  and  effective  \ise  of  over-the-coun- 
ter drugs. 

Established  production  and  control  proce- 
dures to  prevent  asbestos-form  articles  in 
drugs  for  parenteral  Injection. 

Proposed  regulations  designating  a  re- 
quired format  and  the  kinds  of  Information 
that  shall  appear  under  each  heading  on 
prescription  drug  labels.  These  regulations 
are  designed  to  provide  the  essential  infor- 
mation the  practitioner  needs  to  use  drugs 
safely  and  effectively  in  the  care  of  patients. 

Approved  adoption  of  international  stand- 
ards for  acceptance  by  FDA  of  foreign  clini- 
cal drug  studies.  The  regulation  U  designed 
to  Improve  FDA's  access  to  drug  studies  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Classified  any  aerosol  drug  or  cosmetic 
product  containing  zirconium  as  a  new  drug 
or  an  adulterated  cosmetic  product. 

Established  standards  for  over-the-counter 
antacid  and  antlflatulent  drug  products. 

Set  forth  conditions  under  which  Dlgoxln 
may  be  marketed  to  assure  required  uniform 
potency. 

Required  oral  contraceptive  manufacturers 
to  Include  In  patient  brochures  the  state- 
ment that  the  drugs  have  no  value  In  treat- 
ing venereal  disease. 

radiological  health 

Promulgated  performance  standards  for 
cabinet  x-ray  systems,  assuring  protection  to 
users  of  industrial  radiography,  particularly 
airline  baggage  x-ray  personnel. 

Proposed  mandatory  safety  performance 
standards  to  protect  the  public  from  Im- 
proper exposure  to  radiation  emitted  by 
ultrasonic  therapy  and  surgery  equipment. 
Development  of  standards  for  ultrasonic 
equipment  used  in  dentistry,  eye  surgery 
and  diagnostic  procedures  is  also  underway. 

Approved  regulations  Involving  the  assem- 
bly and  reassembly  of  diagnostic  x-ray 
equipment. 

Strengthened  the  performance  standards 
for  microwave  ovens  by  requiring  that  spe- 
cific safely  instructions  be  included  In  user 
and  service  manuals  and  that  all  microwave 
ovens  bear  specified  warning  labels. 

Published  performance  standard  for  laser 
products  to  protect  persons  from  radiation 
hazards. 

medical  DEVICES  AND   DIAGNOSTIC   PRODUCTS 

Established  procedures  to  better  monitor 
pacemakers  by  instituting  a  pacemaker  reg- 
istry project. 

Serious  product  defects  in  such  life-sus- 
taining devices  as  cardiac  pacemakers,  heart 
valves,  blood  pumps,  aerial  shunts,  oxygen 
delivery  systems,  deflbrUators.  catheters,  and 
hemodialysis  units  led  to  increased  PDA 
recall  and  Inspectional  activity  in  this  area. 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  absence  of  de- 
finitive medical  device  regulation  authority. 
The  medical  device  amendments  were  en- 
acted in  1976. 

Proposed  regulations  that  would  require 
rUD's  to  bear  uniform  professional  and  pa- 
tient labeling. 

Proposed  regulations  governing  the  labeling 
and  sale  of  hearing  aids  to  increase  consumer 
protection,  especially  for  elderly  persons. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Monitored  catastrophic  events  such  as  the 
accidental    contamination    of    animal    feed 
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Assembled  and  published  recodification 
documents  on  regulations  administered  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  gov- 
erning animal  drugs,  feeds  and  related  prod- 
ucts, drugs  with  general  applicability,  and 
tolerances  for  pesticides  in  food  and  animal 
feed. 

Published  comprehensive  document  cov- 
ering administrative  practices  and  pro- 
cedures governing  Agency  activities.  It  In- 
cludes the  procedures  under  which  citizens' 
petitions  will  be  submitted  to  and  consid- 
ered, the  Justification  for  and  conduct  of 
formal  evidentiary  hearings,  public  hearings 
before  a  public  advisory  committee  and  be- 
fore the  Commissioner,  regulatory  hearings, 
and  standards  of  conduct  and  conflict  of  In- 
terest. 

Established  new  procedures  for  the  recall 
of  hazardous  products  from  the  market.  The 
new  policy  is  designed  to  promote  more  and 
better  consumer  Information  about  prod- 
ucts that  affect  the  public  safety.  It  Is  meant 
to  Improve  methods  that  PDA  and  industry 
will  use  to  ensure  quick  and  efficient  re- 
moval of  such  products  from  the  market. 

Established  Bureau  of  Medical  Devices  and 
Diagnostic  Products  to  give  greater  Agency 
attention  to  these  medically  important  arti- 
cles. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1976.  Commissioner  Schmidt  was 
the  guest  of  honor  during  the  20th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Law 
Institute.  In  the  address  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion,  he  remarked: 

The  Agency  today  is  more  stable  than  a 
few  years  back;  it  Is  far  less  a  crisis-to-crlsis 
operation;  It  relies  on  orderly  process  and 
clearly  sef  out  procedures;  it  has  Improved 
Its  scientific  competence  and  In  addition  can 
now  rely  upon  voices  other  than  Its  own;  it 
conducts  its  business  in  the  sunshine  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  clearly 
is  out  in  front  of  the  entire  world  in  its  field, 
and  well  deserves  to  be  there.  If  only  reason- 
able care  is  taken  with  the  Agency  In  the 
next  year,  as  I'm  sure  it  will,  PDA  will  not 
only  survive  the  present  time  of  hard  exam- 
ination, but  will  grow  even  stronger  and  bet- 
ter. 

These  words  summarize  the  progress 
and  the  potential  of  the  PDA. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Alexander 
Schmidt  for  a  job  well  done,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
December  6,  1976,  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  "Some  Homework  Is  Needed" 
(By  Alexander  M.  Schmidt,  M.D.') 

•  •  •  The  principal  point  I  would  like  to 
make  tonight  U  simply  this:  That  before 
anyone  proceeds  to  recommend  any  signifi- 
cant change  In  PDA,  he  or  she  must  be  in- 
tellectually honest  enough  to  discover  what 
has  been  recommended  In  the  past,  and  why; 
what  changes  in  Agency  structures  and  func- 
tion have  occurred  as  a  result,  and  what 
changes  have  not  occurred,  and  why.  It  Is  a 
simple  truth  that  this  has  not  yet  been 
done.  It's  time  for  some  homework! 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  if  one  goes  through 
this  necessary  exercise,  one  then  has  little 

*  Vice  ChanceUor  for  Health  Services,  Uni- 
versity of  lUlnois;  formerly.  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs.  Delivered  at  the  annual 
Banquet,  20th  Annual  Pood  and  Drug  Law 
Institute — Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
Educational  Conference,  Washington,  D.C., 
December  7,  1976. 


trouble  In  deciding  what  ought  to  be  done 
with,  and  to,  PDA,  to  make  It  perform  to 
current  public  expectation. 

Reviewing  most  of  the  truly  significant 
past  studies  of  FDA  has  been  made  relatively 
easy  by  the  availability  of  a  recent  review  of 
such  studies  and  reports  on  the  FDA.  This 
review  was  performed  for  the  Secretary's  Re- 
view Panel  on  New  Drug  Regulation,  and 
was  well  done.  It  ought  to  be  published  and 
distributed  by  PDA  or  the  Department,  be- 
cause doing  so  might  well  prevent  some  mis- 
takes of  the  past  being  repeated  now,  or 
might  prevent  some  other  serious  mistakes 
being  made. 

It  is  Just  as  ludicrous  for  anyone  to  sug- 
gest change  in  PDA  without  knowing  what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  past  recommen- 
dations, as  it  Is  for  a  scientist  to  Initiate  a 
research  project  without  first  reviewing  per- 
tinent literature.  In  either  case,  It  is  im- 
portant to  discover  what  others  working  in 
the  same  field  have  learned. 

There  really  is  nothing  mysterious,  or  even 
difficult,  about  most  of  FDA's  problems. 

I  once  analyzed  about  a  year's  worth  of 
what  I  considered  major  criticisms  of  FDA, 
gleaned  from  newspapers,  from  letters  writ- 
ten by  consumer  advocates,  from  GAO  re- 
ports and  congressional  hearings.  I  discovered 
that  the  root  cause  of  a  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  what  I  thought  valid  criticism 
stemmed,  not  so  much  from  what  the  Agency 
did  or  didn't  do,  but  from  the  slowness — 
.sometimes  really  incredible  slowness,  with 
which  we  appeared  to  act.  Sometimes  we  were 
doing  it,  whatever  it  was;  sometimes  we  were 
about  to  do  it;  but  if  only  we  had  done  it,  we 
wouldn't  have  been  vulnerable.  Why  Is  the 
Agency  so  slow,  sometimes?  The  answer  Is  In- 
teresting. First,  the  Agency  has  a  rapidly 
growing  job  to  do — Increasing  both  in  size 
and  complexity.  To  plan  what  to  do,  to  line 
up  the  scientific  support,  to  satisfy  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  office,  and  then  to  write  it 
down  well.  In  regulations  that  wUl  hold  up  in 
court,  takes  time,  and  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  skilled  people  at  Headquarters. 

The  PDA  is  a  highly  people-Intensive  or- 
ganization, and  it  is  only  as  good  as  its  staff. 
If  someone  wants  to  create  beneficial  change 
In  PDA,  I  think  the  single  most  Important 
thing  to  do  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  the 
Agency  to  recruit  and  retain  professional 
staff.  PDA  Is  blessed  by  having  on  Its  staff 
highly  competent,  hard  working,  long-suffer- 
ing professionals,  but  In  totally  Inadequate 
numbers  for  the  jobs  given  the  Agency  to  do. 
So,  give  FDA  the  people  it  needs,  help  PDA 
keep  them,  or  else  don't  expect  so  much  to 
be  done  so  fast. 

The  PDA,  and  the  nation,  deserve  the  best 
scientists  the  country  can  provide  to  recom- 
mend approval  or  disapproval  of  drugs,  of 
food  additives,  of  biologicals,  and  on  through 
the  range  of  PDA  responsibilities.  But,  top- 
flight people  can  go  to  Universities,  to  NIH,  to 
Industry — and  PDA  can't  compete  enough  of 
the  time  for  the  talent.  Count  the  M.D.'s  In 
the  Bureau  of  Drugs.  Count  the  toxlcologists, 
the  nutritionists,  the  ophthalmologists,  the 
dermatologists.  One  can  count  some  of  the 
medical  specialists  in  the  Agency  on  one 
finger. 

Scientists  are  attracted  to  a  situation 
which  provides  a  reasonable  salary,  which 
will  provide  the  opportunity  to  earn  recog- 
nition, and  which  encourages  one  to  grow 
professionally— to  stay  at  the  front  of  the 
profession  by  attending  meetings,  by  doing 
research,  by  teaching,  and  doing  clinical 
work,  along  with  everything  else  he  or  she 
does. 

What  FDA  really  needs  Is  for  the  Secre- 
tary's Panel,  and  the  Senate  and  House 
committee^,  to  analyze  what  the  PDA  needs 
in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  more  profes- 
sional staff.  What  they  would  find,  I'll  sug- 
gest, Is  this: 


First,  FDA's  present  numbers  arc  Inade- 
quate to  allow  anyone  much  time  to  pursue 
research  interests,  or  clinical  activities,  or 
even  to  keep  up  with  reading  scientific  lit- 
erature. If  FDA  is  to  hire  and  keep  good 
people,  the  Agency  will  have  to  be  able  to 
offer  significant  time  for  valid  scientific  ac- 
tivities other  than  reviewing  petitions.  And, 
to  be  able  to  do  that  implies  a  larger  number 
of  slots  for  professionals. 

Secondly,  FDA  must  have.  In  house,  in  one 
place,  its  own  scientific  laboratories.  I  am 
in  total  disagreement  with  anyone  v.-ho  says, 
"NIH  can  do  the  research,  and  FDA  the  regu- 
lation." Impossible.  Read  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  past — upgrading  the  scientific 
capability  of  the  Agency  is  consistently  urged 
as  a  top  priority. 

Third,  put  the  Agency  together,  out  at 
Beltsville.  Build  the  labs  and  offices  that 
PDA  needs  for  the  people  It  needs,  give  FDA 
the  people,  and  then  you  will  see  some  real 
Improvement,  some  speeding  up : 

It  Is  a  very  real  problem  that  the  FDA 
today  must  operate  from  some  23  scattered 
locations  In  the  Washington  area  alone. 

How  can  the  Commissioner  respond  to 
critics  who  charge  ths  Agency  is  too  slow 
to  act  when  a  simple  meeting"  between  the 
Bureau  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foods  over  the  uses  of  DES  in  food 
animals  involves  a  half  day's  trip  between 
RockviUe  and  downtown  Washington? 

A  mundane  problem,  certainly.  But  like 
another  cliche  that  begins  "for  want  of  a 
nail  .  .  ."  it  gets  to  the  essence  of  a  problem. 
And  the  problem  of  facilities  affects  the 
quality  of  the  talent  the  FDA  is  able  to  re- 
cruit, train  and  retain. 

The  lack  of  labs  for  FDA  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. PDA  must  have  practical  answers  to 
many  practical  questions,  and  only  PDA  is 
interested  in  answering  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. Also,  there  are  a  great  many  questions, 
and  it  will  take  all  that  any  of  us  ran  do,  to 
get  the  needed  research  done.  FDA's  type  of 
research  isn't  everyone  s  cup  of  tea.  and  many 
people  aren't  interested  In  doing  research  at 
the  request  of  FDA.  So,  either  give  FDA  the 
research  capability  It  needs,  or  let  It  order 
up  research  from  NIH. 

Parenthetically,  one  reason  for  FDA's  ap- 
parent slowness  on  occasion,  is  that  no  one 
knows  what  it  is  besc  to  do — ^science  hasn't 
yet  provided  the  information  necessary  to 
answer  the  question.  Giving  FDA  the  scien- 
tists and  the  labs  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  will  ultimately  allow  the  Agency 
to  be  less  hesitant. 

Reorganizing.  FDA,  particularly  to  a  form 
discarded  In  1970  as  unworkable,  won't  solve 
any  significant  Agency  problem  that  I  know 
of.  Upgrading  the  Agency  In  the  organiza- 
tional hierarchy  might;  and  here,  let  me 
remind  all  of  you  of  Peter  Hutt's  excellent 
analysis  of  this  problem  last  year,  at  this 
banquet.  To  his  suggestions,  I  would  add  one 
more,  i  think  It  Important  to  keep  the 
product-based  bureau  structure,  and  up- 
grade it.  as  does  Peter.  But  If  the  idea  Is  to 
consolidate,  then  let's  put  all  food  regula- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Poods,  including  meat 
and  poultry  Inspection.  Then,  relate  FDA 
EPA  and  CPSC  more  closely  than  Is  now  the 
^se.  All  three  agencies  are  concerned  with 
the  same  kind  of  regulatory  process,  and 
Often  the  same  hazardous  substances,  wit- 
ness chlorofluro  carbons,  asbestos,  vinyl 
chloride,  etc. 

WT?*"*'.***"*'*  ^P"*"  science  and  compliance  In 
*OA—to  quote  Sherwin  Gardiner,  that's 
dumb!  Read  the  December  10,  1969,  report 
to  the  Secretary  to  HEW  to  find  out  why! 

toS'TO!  '*'*°'^  *****  **"*  ^^"^  together 
Sometimes  the  PDA  has  been  criticised  for 
oeing  slow  when  in  fact,  we  were  hung  up 
In  court,  or  In  hearings,  or  other  elements  of 
the  procws  of  law.  So  to  anyone  wanting  to 
improve  FDA.  I  say,  take  a  look  at  the  legal 


hoops  FDA  has  to  Jump  through.  Can  Im- 
provements in  the  law  be  made?  In  the  hear- 
ing procedures?  In  the  definition  of  trade 
secrets?  Some  expect  FDA  to  work  its  way 
toward  a  better  definition  of  imminent 
hazard,  alone.  But  why  not  some  help  from 
Congress? 

Lastly,  I  would  make  a  plea  for  the  Im- 
portance of  FTDA's  educational  role.  One 
recommendation  made  by  essentially  every 
public  group  looking  at  FDA  in  the  past  20 
years  Is  that  FDA  has  an  Important  role  In 
educating  the  public,  the  professions  and 
Industry — In  order  to  prevent  hazardous 
products  from  reaching  the  market.  In  order 
to  teach  people  to  avoid  risk.  In  order  to 
teach  professionals  to  use  products  wisely. 
Yet,  the  Agency  is  criticized  by  some,  includ- 
ing congressional  staff,  for  becoming  "soft" 
on  industry  by  developing  educational  pro- 
grams. I  hope  that  Congress  will  formalize 
FDA's  educational  role  by  defining  It  more 
specifically,  and  by  providing  program  direc- 
tion and  support. 

I  have  emphasized  two  main  points 
tonight,  directing  my  remarks  to  those  wish- 
ing to  remodel  FDA.  A  thorough  study  of 
previous  blue  prints  for  change  and  of  re- 
cent strengthenings  of  the  structure  are 
properly  in  order,  before  one  takes  up  ham- 
mer and  saw.  But  the  main  job  to  be  done 
Is  to  build  the  professional  staff,  the  sci- 
entific milieu,  the  .scientific  capability  of  the 
Agency.  That  won't  solve  all  FDA's  prob- 
lems, but  it  will  solve  what  to  me  has  been 
the  largest. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  take  away  from 
what  FDA  is  today.  It  is  a  strong  and  good 
Agency,  well  managed,  knowing  its  basic 
mission  and  performing  it  well.  And  the 
people  across  this  country  know  It. 

The  Agency  today  Is  more  stable  than  a 
few  years  back;  It  is  far  less  a  crisis-to-crlsis 
operation:  it  relies  on  orderly  process  and 
clearly  set  out  procedures;  it  has  Improved 
Its  scientific  competence  and  in  addition 
can  now  rely  upon  voices  other  than  Its  own; 
it  has  become  more  responsive  to  reasonable 
demands;  it  conducts  its  business  In  the 
sunshine  of  public  scrutiny. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  clearly 
Is  out  In  front  of  the  entire  world  in  Its 
field,  and  well  deserves  to  be  there.  If  only 
reasonable  care  Is  taken  with  the  Agency  In 
the  next  year,  as  I'm  sure  It  will,  FDA  will 
not  only  survive  the  present  time  of  hard 
examination,  but  will  grow  even  stronger 
and  better.  I  will  watch  that  development 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure. 


THE   CORPORATION'S  ROLE  IN 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  Mr.  Ralph  Ablon,  chairman 
of  the  Ogden  Corp.,  spoke  to  the  Boston 
College  Finance  Academy's  seminar  on 
"Financing  the  Corporate  Structure  for 
the  1980s." 

His  thought-provoking  views  on  the 
subject  of  "Business's  Social  Responsi- 
bility for  Employment  and  Capital 
Needs"  invite  both  challenge  and  cham- 
pionship. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  of  President  Carter's  favorite  philoso- 
phers, Reinhold  Nlebuhr,  once  wTote:  "The 
capacity  of  man  for  justice  makes  democ- 
racy possible,  but  the  inclination  of  man 
toward  injustice  makes  democracy  neces- 
sary." 

To    the    extent    Injustice    exists    in    this 


country,  and  It  does,  1  am  unwilling  to  en- 
trust the  righting  of  such  injustice  to  the 
altrusim  of  Individuals  or  corporations — 
both  are  special  Interest  groups.  I  believe 
in  the  democratic  process.  It  Is  the  single 
best  means  yet  devised  by  man  for  righting 
collective  societal  wrongs.  Sometimes  the 
democratic  process  may  not  seem  to  be 
preferable,  except,  as  Churchill  noted,  when 
compared  with  the  alternatives. 

However,  we  cannot  legislate  morality. 
We  cannot  pass  laws  requiring  us  to  like  our 
neighbors.  But  we  can  legislate  behavior. 
We  can^  and  did,  pass  a  law  requiring  that 
any  family  wanting  to  be  our  neighbor 
could  not  be  discriminated  against.  I  do  not 
believe  the  struggle  for  Civil  Rights  would 
have  advanced  had  we  entrusted  Its  progress 
solely  to  people  of  goodwill  and  the  corpo- 
rations. 

I  contend  that  when  clear  and  obvious  In- 
justices exist,  business  should  not  be  asked 
to  correct  them  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  When 
such  needs  become  evident,  participation  by 
business  should  be  mandatory.  Then  every 
business  will  operate  under  the  same  rules. 
No  company  will  enjoy  a  competitive  edge  be- 
cause it  opted  for  lower  w^ges,  or  because  It 
refused  to  spend  money  on  obviously  neces- 
sary environmental  controls  or  safety  fea- 
tures; or  for  other  costly,  socially  responsible 
actions. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  measures  proposed 
are  the  projects  of  special  interest  groups. 
One  group's  proposed  waste  disposal  area  it 
another  group's  recreational  facility.  Employ- 
ment is  often  reduced  or  new  job  opportuni- 
ties foreclosed  because  of  ecological  consid- 
erations. These  considerations  must  be  bal- 
anced more  carefully  against  the  ptersonal 
hardship  of  the  displaced  worker.  Only  gov- 
ernment can  undertake  this  task. 

In  this  connection,  the  capital  required  for 
the  development  of  certain  essential  indus- 
tries— such  as  housing  and  trJnsportatlon, 
can  only  be  met  on  the  national  level.  The 
policy  principle  Is  the  same  as  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  nationwide  highway  system  or  major 
flood  control  project.  Only  government  can 
conceive  a  national  plan  for  these  areas. 

I  am  convinced  that  corporations  could 
perform  certain  social  programs  more  effec- 
tively than  the  government.  Business  could 
implement  selected,  specific  projects  faster 
and  more  efficiently,  spend  less  money  doing 
so,  and  get  better  results  than  many  govern- 
ment agencies.  Since  we  have  too  much  gov- 
ernment already,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  shift  activity  from  the  public  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  National  Aeronuatics  and  Space 
Agency,  NASA,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
kind  of  partnership.  When  it  was  decided  to 
land  on  the  Moon,  it  was  clear  that  the  proj- 
ect exceeded  the  capability  of  any  single  busi- 
ness or  military  unit.  Through  the  quasi- 
governmental  authority  of  NASA,  utilizing 
public  funds  and  the  expertise  and  products 
of  hundreds  of  American  corporations,  the 
mission  was  accomplished.  Solving  our  long- 
term  energy  crisis  is  a  less  formidable  task. 

It  may  well  be  that  standard  financial  ac- 
counting procedures  will  have  to  provide 
some  new  entries  for  social  cost  and  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources.  But  this  can- 
not be  done  with  private  money.  As  in  the 
case  of  NASA,  it  must  be  accomplished  with 
public  money,  allocated  to  the  private  sector 
on  a  competitive  bidding  basis. 

With  regard  to  employment  in  the  more 
narrow  sense,  the  social  responsibility  of  the 
corporation  does  require  the  optimum  de- 
velopment of  its  own  human  resources.  This 
simply  means  acting  in  Its  own  enlightened 
self-interest.  A  corporation  has  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  to  create  new  employment 
through  the  use  of  its  capital  and  in  so  doing 
allocated  human  resources  on  a  rational  basis. 
Through  training  programs,  it  also  has  the 
capacity  to  develop  individuals  who  would 
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striking  the  order  because  of  vagueness,  did 
not  reach  the  larger  Issue  of  whether  the 
Commission  could  ever  make  a  similar  ban 
that  would  withstand  a  court  challenge.  I 
suggest  that  the  Commission  draft  stricter 
guidelines  that  could  survive  Judicial 
scrutiny. 

The  problem  Is  complicated  and  serious. 
On  one  hand,  we  must  balance  the  rights 
of  the  First  Amendment;  on  the  other,  public 
control  of  offensive  and  tasteless  expression. 

Again,  I  applaud  your  action  and  extend 
my  heartiest  support. 
Sincerely, 

William  V.  Roth.  Jr., 

U.S.  Senate. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19,  19T7] 
Seven  Dibty  Wosos 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  here 
recently  set  aside  an  order  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  barring  seven 
specific  words  from  the  airwaves.  It  did  so 
because  one  Judge  thought  the  order 
abridged  the  First  Amendment  and  another 
thought  the  order  was  too  vague  to  meet 
the  strictures  of  that  amendment.  Either 
way  the  decision  focuses  attention  again  on 
one  of  the  most  difficult  current  problems: 
to  what  extent  can  society  control  the  con- 
tent of  radio  and  television  programs,  par- 
ticularly as  It  may  affect  the  morals  and 
manners  of  children? 

We  see  no  need  to  print  the  seven  words 
In  question.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  the  cir- 
cumstances that  would  Justify  their  use  in 
a  family  newspaper  or  on  the  airwaves.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  they  are  barnyard  words 
uied  to  describe  sexual  and  excretory  organs 
and  functions.  The  monologue  In  which 
they  were  used  over  and  over  again  is  one 
that  never  should  have  been  allowed  on  the 
air.  But  it  was.  And  the  FCC,  in  an  effort  to 
keep  It  and  other  material  using  these  and 
similar  words  off  radio  and  television,  fash- 
ioned a  rough  set  of  standards  of  what  con- 
stltut?s  "Indecent  language"  that  cannot  be 
broadcast. 

The  competing  values  here  are  large.  On 
one  hand  Is  the  legitimate  desire  of  most 
people  to  keep  out  of  their  homes  and  cars 
and  particularly  to  keep  away  from  their 
children,  the  kind  of  filth  that  is  all  too  prev- 
alent today.  On  the  other  hand  there  Is  the 
First  Amendment's  guarantee  that  people 
can  say  what  they  want  to  say  with  little 
or  no  limitation  and  with  no  prior  censor- 
shio  by  government. 

We  find  this  conflict  between  values  much 
easier  to  resolve  when  It  involves  the  printed 
word  or  even  motion  pictures  than  when  it 
Involves  radio  and  television  broadcasting. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  communities  can 
protect  these  who  find  the  material  offen- 
sive by  restricting  sales  or  admissions  to 
exclude  children  and  by  barring  Its  display 
In  public.  The  same  cannot  be  done  so  read- 
ily with  radio  and  television,  where  words 
and  pictures  are  broadcast  without  warning 
and  limiting  access  to  children  Is  difficult 
even  In  the  most  carefully  supervised  fami- 
lies. The  offending  material  can  already 
have  been  beard  or  seen  before  the  switch 
can  be  turned  off. 

The  easy  answers  to  this  problem  He  In  the 
claims  that  responsible  broadcasters  wont 
permit  material  of  this  kind  on  their  sta- 
tions and  that,  if  Irresponsible  ones  do,  a 
vigorous  nubile  reaction  against  their  pro- 
grams will  soon  drive  them  off  tbe  air.  The 
trouble  with  that  solution  lies  in  the  exoerl- 
ence  of  recent  years  with  pornoeranhlc  mag- 
azines and  movies.  Their  success  at  least 
suggests  that  there  may  be  a  market  for 
broadcast  filth  and.  If  such  a  market  exists, 
some  Irresponsible  broadcasters,  like  Irre- 
sponsible publishers  and  movie-makers,  will 
fill  it. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  sure  how  the  conflict 
should  be  resolved.  The  potential  evils  of 
government  censorship  are  clear — If  it  can 


control  language  and  the  expression  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  suggestive  thoughts  on  the  air, 
the  way  may  be  opened  to  control  other 
kinds  of  thoughts.  But  If  government  can't 
constitutionally  place  the  kind  of  limitations 
on  radio  and  television  that  the  FCC  at- 
tempted to  place  In  this  case,  should  society 
sit  back  and  rely  solely  on  the  broadcast  In- 
dustry not  to  drag  everyone  down  to  the 
lowest  level  of  taste  and  speech?  A  better 
accommodation  than  any  we  have  yet  heard 
about  Is  badly  needed. 
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RURAL  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1977 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
supporting  S.  1150,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  which  addresses  the 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped,  an  issue  that  has  been  con- 
sistently neglected  in  the  past.  The  Rural 
Housing  Act  of  1977  contains  several  pro- 
visions that  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  additional 
funding  and  expand  its  involvement  in 
servicing  and  upgrading  the  housing 
needs  of  these  persons. 

Most  importantly,  this  measure  would 
provide  low-interest  loans,  60  percent  of 
which  would  go  to  low-income  families. 
This  would  be  coupled  with  protection 
against  foreclosure  of  transfer  of  action 
without  prior  notice. 

Second,  consideration  of  loan  applica- 
tions froja  private  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations would  be  processed  on  the  same 
basis  as  applications  from  public  bodies. 
Also,  applicants  who  are  denied  loans 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
would  have  the  right  to  request  a  review 
of  their  loan  application  by  an  appeals 
board. 

Third,  the  bill  stipulates  that  the 
FmHA  is  responsible  for  remedying  de- 
fects in  the  housing  structure  and  directs 
it  to  make  repairs  as  soon  as  they  are 
needed.  Authorization  for  sewer  and  wa- 
ter grants  woiUd  be  increased  from  the 
current  $300  million  to  $500  million  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
grant  money  between  those  communities 
that  badly  need  the  grant  funds  and 
those  who  can  appropriate  some  local 
funding  to  supplement  the  grant  money. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  directed  to  critically 
evaluate  issues  relating  to  the  mission 
and  programs  of  the  FmHA  within  the 
context  of  national  housing  goals.  His 
evaluation  would  be  made  with  an  eye 
to  the  particular  needs  of  special  groups 
such  as  Indians,  the  handicapped,  and 
farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
mandate  the  use  of  energy-saving  tech- 
niques in  all  new  housing  financed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  all  profit 
from  the  construction  of  energy -conserv- 
ing housing  imits. 

Mr.  President,  the  improvements  of- 
fered in  this  legislation  will  Instu^  many 
less  fortimate  citizens  of  this  Nation  the 
availability  of  financial  assistance  to 
provide  needed  housing.  It  strikes  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  desire  to 
ease  the  financial  burden  of  these  people 
who  would  not,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  able  to  afford  adequate  hous- 
ing and  the  incentive  to  provide  housing 
that  can  be  obtained  through  private 
financing. 


MILITARY  UNIONIZATION 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  testified  in  gen- 
eral terms  against  imionizatlon  of  imi- 
formed  members  of  our  armed  services. 

However,  in  his  testimony  he  admitted 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
prohibit  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  or  ma- 
rines from  joining  unions  in  connection 
with  their  military  service.  Also,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  presently  have  a  policy  to  pro- 
hibit imlon  organizers  from  coming  on 
Federal  military  installations  to  solicit 
members  of  our  military  forces  for  union 
membership.  I  understand  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  directed  his  staff  to  work  on 
closing  the  latter  loophole.  I  commend 
him  for  his  efforts. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
Defense  Department  will  address  the  so- 
called  "open"  installation  problem.  For 
example,  how  will  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment prohibit  imion  organizers  from  so- 
liciting on  Fort  Sam  Houston,  which  has 
a  city  street  of  San  Antonio  dividing 
the  installation?  The  same  question  may 
be  asked  concerning  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  A 
North  Carolina  State  highway  divides 
this  post.  There  are  many  other  such 
examples  on  military  installations 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  any  pol- 
icy issued  by  this  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
any  Secretary  of  Defense  can  be  com- 
pletely effective. 

Secretary  Brown,  I  predict,  will  not 
prohibit  service  personnel  from  joining 
unions.  Without  an  express  order  of  the 
President  to  him,  I  agree  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  be  on  dangerous 
constitutional  ground.  However,  Secre- 
tary Brown  goes  one  step  too  far.  He  and 
some  of  his  lawyers  question  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
servicemen  from  joining  unions  and  stop 
on-  and  off-post  solicitation  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  question  of  whether 
legislation  to  prohibit  unionization  of 
our  Armed  Forces  is  needed.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  legislation  Is  constitu- 
tional is  one  of  concern  to  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  power,  knowledge,  and  re- 
sources to  effectively  consider  this  issue. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  not  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  will  have  the  job  to 
defend  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill 
passed  by  Congress. 

Quite  bluntly,  I  am  suggesting  that 
those  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  continue  to  drag 
their  feet  on  this  issue.  The  reasons  be- 
hind such  a  stand  are  truly  baffling  to 
me.  Over  a  year  ago,  the  General  Coun- 
sel, Department  of  Defense,  Mr.  Wiley 
discussed  this  issue  with  me.  On  that 
occasion,  he  told  me  that  there  was  no 
serious  unionization  threat.  Further,  we 
Should  not  stir  up  the  unions  with  legis- 
lation. My  own  impreslson  of  what  he 
told  me  was,  "do  nothing  and  maybe  the 
issue  w:ll  go  away." 

Well,  unionization  of  the  Armed 
'orces  has  not  gone  away.  We  have 
but  to  look  at  the  actions,  not  words  of 


the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  during  the  past  year, 
following  my  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wiley.  In  Jime  1976.  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  decided  to  place  before 
their  armual  convention  the  question  of 
whether  to  accept  uniformed  members. 
In  September  1976,  those  delegates  in 
national  convention  approved  a  change 
in  the  imion  constitution  to  accept  uni- 
formed members.  Even  now,  as  I  speak, 
locals  all  over  the  country  are  being 
polled.  AFG  President  Kenneth  Blay- 
lock,  has  stated  that  the  polling  of 
locals  to  determine  their  desires  v/ill 
be  completed  aroimd  the  first  of  May 
1977. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late,  but 
the  Senate  has  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  a  confrontation  on  this  issue. 
Joined  by  30  Senators,  I  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  94th  Congress  to  prohibit 
unionization  of  our  armed  services.  In 
the  95th  Congress,  39  other  Senators 
have  joined  with  me  on  S.  274,  which 
will  accomplish  this  end. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Senator  Stennis,  also  recently 
introduced  a  bill  which  will  prohibit 
imionizatlon  of  our  armed  services. 
During  the  recent  hearings.  Senator 
Stennis  informed  Secretary  Brown: 

It's  news  to  me  that  through  your  regu- 
lations you  can  take  care  of  this  problem. 
Unless  we  meet  this  unionization  threat 
with  firm  legislation,  the  nation's  all-vol- 
unteer force  Is  going  to  go  downhill  fast 
and  prove  to  be  a  failure.  You've  got  to 
make  up  your  mind  which  way  you're  going 
to  go  on  a  real  bill  to  prevent  unionization 
of  the  military.  Otherwise,  you're  In  for 
trouble,  the  services  are  In  for  trouble  and 
Congress  is  in  for  trouble. 

I  strongly  support  the  stand  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  can  no 
longer  stand  idly  by  waiting  for  hier- 
archy of  the  Defense  Department  to 
make  up  their  minds.  We,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, elected  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  have  a  responsibility  to  them. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  pass  a  bill 
which  will  insure  that  we  keep  a  strong 
and  sound  defense  force  for  this  Na- 
tion— a  defense  force  controlled  by  and 
responsible  to  the  President,  Congress, 
and  ultimately  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  March  26,  1977,  two  editorials 
from  the  Ocala.  Fla.,  Star-Banner, 
January  31,  1977,  and  Phoenix.  Ariz.. 
Republic,  February  20,  1977,  and  an 
article  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
March  28,  1977,  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1977) 

EIx-Pakatroopeb    Battles    To    Unionize    82d 

Airborne 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

F^.  Bragg,  NC. — A  former  trooper  who 
went  handcuffed  to  federal  prison  directly 
into  the  Army  Is  trying  to  unionize  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  here. 

He  also  Is  trying  to  get  back  Into  the 
Army  under  an  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  suit  which  alleges  they  kicked  him 


out.  The  secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  82d 
Airborne  commander,  both  of  whom  happen 
to  be  black,  broke  Reconstruction  Era  laws 
designed  to  protect  blacks  from  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

To  make  the  situation  even  more  bizarre, 
here  at  Bragg  where  the  greeting  between 
paratroopers  is  "All  the  way,"  82d  Airborne 
officers  admit  that  their  actions  have  helped 
the  very  unionizing  they  oppose. 

The  Army's  unintended  assist  for  union- 
izing the  military  around  here  csime  from 
making  28-year-old  Thomas  L.  Doran,  Jr., 
something  of  a  celebrity  by  discharging  him 
for  reasons  which  sound  right  out  of  the 
novel  "Catch  22." 

"He  was  In  the  Army  but  he  really  wasn't," 
said  one  82d  Airborne  Division  lawyer  In  ex- 
plaining why  Doran  had  to  be  discharged. 
"He  was  wearing  the  Army  uniform  but  he 
wasn't  really  in  the  Army"  because  his  en- 
listment was  Illegal. 

"That  doesn't  wash,"  Doran  countered  In 
an  Interview,  claiming  the  Army  kicked  him 
out  because  of  his  efforts  to  promote  a  union 
within  the  military.  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  lawyers  agreed  and  filed  suit 
against  the  Army  last  week. 

Among  the  laws  the  ACLU  charges  the 
Array  broke  is  a  federal  statute  enacted  In 
1861  and  revised  in  1871  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Congress  which  forbids  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  "conspire  or  go  in  disguise"  to  deny 
anyone  "equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Division  officers  here  said  there  was  noth- 
ing Illegal  about  Doran  leaving  federal  prison 
in  Petersburg,  Va..  In  handcuffs  in  1971  to 
be  sworn  Into  the  Army.  He  had  been  Im- 
prisoned for  refusing  Induction  but  agreed 
to  Join  the  Army  after  seven  months  In  Jail. 
What  was  Illegal,  according  to  82d  Airborne 
officers  here,  was  the  Army  accepting  Doran 
for  a  second  hitch  after  he  had  been  honor- 
ably discharged  from  his  first  two-year  tour. 
Through  what  officers  acknowledged  was  "a 
bureaucratic  screwup,"  Doran's  honorable 
discharge  did  not  Indicate  that  he  was  in- 
eligible for  re-enlistment. 

The  reason  that  Doran  was  declared  In- 
eligible, officers  here  said,  was  that  he  did 
not  pass  muster  for  re-enlistment  when  the 
government  conducted  a  security  check  on 
him  during  his  first  tour  of  Army  service. 
The  material  uncovered  In  the  security  check 
has  not  been  disclosed  by  the  Army. 

An  Army  recruiter  took  a  look  at  Doran's 
honorable  discharge  and  happily  signed  blm 
up  for  a  three-year  hitch  on  March  20,  1975. 
Doran  rejoined  the  82d  Airborne  here  as  an 
artillery  surveyor  and  received  ratmgs  of  "ex- 
cellent" in  conduct  and  performance  from 
his  Army  superiors.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
specialist  five  and  slated  for  another  promo- 
tion when  he  was  suddenly  discharged. 

Doran  said  it  was  on  this  second  tour  of 
duty  that  be  started  exploring  the  Idea  of 
a  union  for  low-ranking  soldiers.  He  con- 
cluded, he  said,  that  only  a  union  could  deal 
effectively  with  "the  hassle"  In  today's  Army. 
"I'm  not  talking  about  taking  a  strike 
vote  In  the  foxhole."  Doran  said.  "I'm  talking 
about  getting  a  little  self-respect  for  Joe 
Tentpeg  and  the  women  In  the  Army  who 
are  being  hassled.  They've  got  to  be  able  to 
feel  that  'I've  got  a  little  bit  of  power  no 
matter  how  much  the  boss  has  got.'  " 

Doran  and  his  small  squad  of  allies  con- 
tend that  the  grievance  procedures  and  chain 
of  command  options  are  not  adequate  for 
people  In  the  lower  ranks. 

Doran  said  that  he  and  others  started  dis- 
cussing the  benefits  of  unionization  In  llv- 
Ingroom  gatherings  around  Bragg;  at  meet- 
ings with  other  servicemen  in  Washington 
last  sunmier,  and  at  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees  (APL-CIO)  con- 
vention in  Las  Vegas  last  Seotember. 

The  AFGE  is  currently  polling  its  280,000 
members  on  whether  they  want  to  try  to 
establish  union  locals  within  the  military. 
The  ballots  will  be  tallied  this  summer. 
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(From  the  Phoenix  Republic 
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A  study  by  the  U.S.  Air 
the  necessity  for  quick  coi.^. 
to  outlaw  unionization  of  the 

Last  September,  the  A 

of  Government  Employes 

Its  constitution  to  permit  the 
servicemen  as  members. 

It  has  yet  to  start  an  ort> 
It  almost  certainly  wUl  in 
Force  study. 

The  Air  Force  conducted  a 
cers  and  800  enlisted  personn^, 
sidered    "reasonably    represen 
Air  Force  population." 

The  poll  disclosed  that  35 
enlisted  personnel   and   16 
officers  would  Join  a  union  If 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  oft,^ 
cent  of  the  enlisted  personne 
elded."  This  would  be  enough 
a  majority  for  unionization 

Although  relatively  few  of 
they  woiUd  Join  a  union.  66  , 
that  a  union  "could  prevent 
fringe  benefits."  Sixty  two  p„ 
enlisted  personnel  were  of  this 

Yet  72  per  cent  of  the  offi 
cent  of  the  enlisted  person^, 
union  "would  have  a  negative 
cipllne  in  the  Air  Force." 

The  findings  are  especially 
the  Air  Force  is  the  most  pop„, 
ices  and  has  the  least  difficult 
high-quality  recruits.  In  all 
poll   of   the   other   services 
sentiment  for  unionization 
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Now  It's  easy  to  understand  why  so  many 
servicemen  should  look  with  favor  on  union- 
ization. The  great  majority  of  them  are  very 
young.  They  have  not  been  in  uniform  very 
long,  and  they  do  not  understand  the  ne- 
cessity for  d-scipline  and  instant  obedience  to 
orders  In  a  military  organization. 

Pay  and  benefits  In  the  services  compare 
favorably  with  those  In  civilian  life;  in  fact, 
that's  why  they  enlisted  in  the  first  place. 
However,  it's  a  rare  human  being  who  does 
not  think  he's  underpaid,  who  does  not  want 
more. 

However,  unionization  would  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces.  As  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater,  R-Arlz.,  has  pointed  out,  it 
"would  destroy  the  military  chain  of  com- 
mand and  ruin  the  discipline  so  necessary 
for  the  proper  performance  of  military  mis- 
sions." 

There  Is  one  way  to  prevent  unionization, 
and  one  way  alone;  and  that  is  for  Congress 
simply  to  ban  it.  The  AFGE  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  attempting  to  organize 
the  armed  forces. 
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fProm  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Banner,  Jan.  31,  1977) 
Shoot  Down  Eftorts  To  Unionize  Troops 

Unionization  of  the  nation's  armed  forces 
Is  a  clear  danger  to  the  defense  of  our  na- 
tion, and  Congress  should  not  delay  in  en- 
acting legislation  that  would  prevent  mili- 
tary personnel  to  sign  up  with  a  union. 

With  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employes  already  taking  the  first  step 
in  a  nationwide  effort  to  unionize  military 
personnel,  our  federal  lawmakers  already 
have  waited  too  long  In  heading  off  unioniza- 
tion attempts. 

As  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  serious  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  union  to  represent 
individuals  serving  In  the  military. 

This  would  be  totally  destructive  and  In- 
compatible with  the  mission  of  a  democracy's 
armed  forces,  and  the  sooner  Congress  and 
the  president  make  this  clear  to  the  union 
organizers,  the  better  off  the  services  and 
the  nation  will  be. 

Just  why  Congress  has  been  dragging  Its 
feet  on  such  a  serious  issue  as  this  is  unclear. 
Certainly,  the  lawmakers  must  be  aware  of 
the  nationwide  effort  to  unionize  mUltary 
personnel. 

Actually,  a  bill  already  has  been  Introduced 
by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  that  would  pro- 
hibit any  member  of  the  armed  forces  from 
signing  on  with  a  union. 

A  number  of  senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisles  have  agreed  to  co-sponsor  the  leg- 
islation. Necessary  conunlttee  hearings 
should  be  held  right  away,  with  similar  legis- 
lation working  its  way  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
House  as  well. 

Congress  should  not  stall  any  longer  on 
this  matter.  It  must  recognize  that  labor 
organization  is  not  compatible  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  armed  forces. 

{From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Mar.  28,  1977) 
Let  Soldiers  Join  Labor  Unions? 

TES — "THE  military  HAS  REAL  PROBLEMS  ON 
PAT,  FRINGE  BENEFITS':  INTERVIEW  WITH 
KENNETH  BLATLOCK,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OP  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Q.  Mr.  Blaylock.  why  should  servicemen 
and  women  Join  unions? 

A.  For  the  same  reason  any  group  Joins 
unions.  People  don't  organize,  and  we  can't 
organize  people  unless  they  have  problems. 
Some  good  examples  in  the  private  sector: 
IBM  and  Sears.  Roebuck.  They've  got  good 
working  conditions,  good  pay.  good  fringe 
benefits,  fair  treatment — and  they  don't 
organize.  But  the  military  has  some  serious 
problems. 

Q.  Such  as  what? 

A.   For  a  long  time   they  have  bad  real 


problems  on  pay,  fringe  benefits,  the  condi- 
tions of  employment. 

Twenty-year  retirement  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. That's  under  serious  attack  right  now 
by  the  Congress.  There's  a  real  effort  to  do 
away  with  the  commissaries.  Overseas  rota- 
tion, career  ladders,  career  development — 
they  have  the  same  problems  any  work  force 
has. 

You've  got  Congressmen  that  would  cut 
the  defense  budget  to  the  bare  bones.  Career 
people  are  going  to  get  clobbered.  With  the 
all-volunteer-force  concept,  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  military  being  a 
career  now,  not  necessarily  a  dedication- 
motivated  service.  We  look  at  the  military  as 
a  work  unit,  and  we're  looking  strictly  at 
bread-and-butter  issues.  This  union  is  not 
getting  Involved  in  the  philosophical,  ideal- 
istic Ideas  that  are  being  floated  by  some 
groups,  such  as  the  right  to  question  the 
legality  of  orders.  This  la  where  the  real 
controversy  comes  In :  fear  of  a  shop  steward 
in  the  foxhole,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  People  say  that  soldiers  are  not  really 
demanding  membership  In  unions  now,  so 
why  organize  them — 

A.  They  may  be,  and  they  may  not  be.  All 
we  can  base  our  opinion  on  Is  the  responses 
we've  got.  We  now  have  four  fat  folders  of 
Individual  letters,  petitions,  letters  of  re- 
quest to  organize.  We've  had  as  many  as 
800  people  In  one  battalion  who  want  us  to 
come  on  in  and  sign  them  up.  I  think  they 
want  to  organize. 
Q.  Who  Is  making  the  requests? 
A.  We're  not  getting  much  from  the  first- 
termers.  The  response  is  coming  from  the 
career  types— NCOs  and  officers.  And  I'm 
talking  about  some  commanding  officers  and 
base  commanders. 

Q.  You  can't  do  anything  for  them,  can 
you? 

A.  Commanding  officers  that  have  18  or  20 
years  in  are  Just  as  concerned  about  their 
retirement  as  the  sergeant  Is.  They're  Just  as 
concerned  about  that  commissary  closing. 
They're  Just  as  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
every  couple  of  years  they've  got  to  pull  up 
their  family  from  the  East  Coast  and  move 
over  to  the  West  Coast. 

Q.  Can  the  mUltary  keep  up  discipline  or 
fight  a  war  if  Its  officers  have  to  deal  with 
shop  stewards? 

A.  They're  not  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
shop  stewards  In  the  foxhole.  You  can  look 
at  the  other  public  employees  in  this  coun- 
try— fire  fighters,  policemen.  When  there's 
a  fire  going  on  and  the  captain  tells  them, 
"Get  In  this  building  and  go  to  floor  so  and 
so,"  they  don't  challenge  that.  Those  things 
are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  bargaining. 
But  when  they  get  back  to  the  station  and 
the  captain  says.  "By  the  way,  Joe,  we're 
changing  your  shift  and  you're  going  to  start 
working  third  shift."  he  says,  "No,  the  con- 
tract says  I  get  two  days'  notice  except  under 
these  conditions." 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  that  the 
armed  services  will  be  as  effective  a  fighting 
force  if  unions  are  permitted? 

A.  The  only  real  thing  we  have  to  go  on  is 
this:  Dutch  soldiers  are  unionized,  and  In 
NATO  [North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) 
exercises  of  "76,  the  military  forces  of  the 
Netherlands  came  uo  with  too  rankings.  Gen. 
Alexander  Halg.  NATO's  military  commander, 
made  the  statement  recently  that  if  he  ever 
had  to  go  Into  combat,  he'd  feel  good  having 
Dutch  troops  on  his  flanks. 

If  you're  talking  about  their  looks,  their 
long  hair  or  their  baggy  uniforms,  that's  one 
thing.  But  the  actual  evaluations  of  their 
performance  show  that  they  do  quite  well  in 
military  tactical  exercises. 

Q.  What  would  prevent  the  unions  from 
calling  a  strike  or  filing  a  grievance  when 
the  order  to  fight  was  given? 
A.  Here  we  need  some  rules.  Rather  than 
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trjrlng  to  prohibit  the  military  from  orga- 
nizing, Congress  should  develop  legislation 
that  defines  the  limits  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, bargaining-unit  makeup,  and  so  forth. 

History  has  shown  us  that  if  work  forces 
have  serious  enough  problems  they  will  or- 
ganize, no  matter  what  the  law  says.  Look 
at  the  Postal  Service.  The  law  said  it  couldn't 
strike.  The  postal  people  struck.  If  you  want 
to  create  the  crisis,  we  can  continue  to  Ignore 
the  problems  that  people  have. 

Q.  You  woiild  not  bar  soldiers  from  strik- 
ing? 

A.  Here  again,  history  has  proven  that, 
if  the  problems  are  not  addressed,  people 
will  take  some  kind  of  action  to  bring  focus 
on  their  problems. 

Q.  What  could  unions  do  that  sergeants, 
officers,  the  Defense  Department  and  Con- 
gress don't  already  do? 

A.  We  could  provide  enlisted  men  legal 
representation  in  lesser  cases,  such  a.s  com- 
pany commanders  punishment  as  well  as  in 
courts-martial.  And,  of  course,  we  can  pro- 
vide them  lobbying  that  their  professional 
associations  are  not  providing  for  them  now. 

"The  military  will  organize  anyway" — 

Q.  Do  you  have  organizers  working  on  the 
military  now?  ,  » 

A.  No.  We're  not  actively  organizing  the 
military  yet.  We  haven't  made  the  final  de- 
cision to  move.  The  American  Federation  of 
Government.  Employes  could  have  a  anal 
decision  by  the  first  of  May. 

But  I'll  say  this:  If  AFGE  decides  not  to 
move,  the  military  will  organize  anyway. 
They  may  turn  to  the  Teamsters;  they  may 
turn  to  some  of  the  Independents;  they  may 
convert  their  own  military  professional  or- 
ganization to  unions — I  don't  know — but 
they  will  organize. 

NO "EFFECTIVENESS  AND  READINESS"  OF  MILI- 
TARY WOULD  BE  damaged:  INTERVIEW  WITH 
REPRESENTATIVE  ROBIN  BEARD,  REPUBLICAN,  OF 
TENNESSEE 

Q.  Representative  Beard,  why  do  you  oppose 
unions  for  the  military? 

A.  Prom  all  indications,  they  would  not 
only  have  a  serious  detrimental  Impact  on 
the  over-all  effectiveness,  discipline  and 
readiness  of  the  armed  services,  they  would 
also  add  unnecessarily  to  costs.  Our  mili- 
tary backs  up  our  responsibilities  to  NATO, 
our  responsibilities  In  Korea,  and  our  other 
worldwide  commitments,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  how  unionization  could  be  accept- 
able in  that  situation. 

Q.  What  evidence  is  there  that  unioniza- 
tion would  hurt? 

A.  Findings  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
for  one  thing.  Gen.  George  Brown.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  has  stated  that  every 
country  that  has  had  servicemen's  unions 
has  paid  a  terrific  price  in  operational  effec- 
tiveness. 

A  strong  chain  of  command  is  essential 
in  the  military.  It  may  be  harsh  to  say,  but 
the  military  cannot  be  a  totally  democratic 
system.  It  must  be  one  where  discipline  is 
the  highest  priority. 

Union  organizers  are  quick  to  point  to 
European  models  as  examples  of  "successful" 
unionization  of  the  military.  Yet  these  so- 
called  models  simply  cannot  be  compared 
with  our  own  military  In  terms  of  troop 
strength,  physical  size  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries, or  worldwide  defense  commitments. 
Sweden,  for  example,  is  a  neutral  country, 
not  a  NATO  member,  with  a  small  standing 
Army.  The  Dutch  active  armed  forces  number 
a  little  over  35,000. 

Let's  look  at  the  potential  infiatlonary 
aspect,  too : 

In  1968,  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
our  personnel  outlays  were  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  defense  budget.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  volunteer  Armv,  that  per- 
centage rose  to  60  per  cent,  even  though  troop 
strength  declined   considerably.  This  Jump 


took  place  to  make  our  armed  services  "more 
attractive."  Unionization  would  almost  cer- 
tainly drive  these  costs  even  higher — seri- 
ously Jeopardizing  our  procurement  as  well 
as  research-and -development  programs. 

Q.  Unions  say  they  are  getting  support 
from  career  servicemen  who  are  worried 
about  erosion  of  benefits,  such  as  commis- 
saries and  retirement.  Could  unions  help? 

A.  I'm  not  saying  that  we  don't  need  to  be 
sensitive  about  such  matters  as  commissaries, 
PX's,  and  so  forth — these  have  traditionally 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  military  service. 
But  we  could  insure  and  increase  every  single 
benefit  ever  requested,  and  unions  are  still 
going  to  be  able  to  find  men  that  complain: 
that  young  man  that  didn't  make  It  from 
lance  corporal  to  corporal;  the  officer  who 
didn't  make  It  from  captain  to  major;  the 
guy  who  was  Just  ordered  to  Okinawa  for  13 
months  without  his  family. 

Military  service  is  not  a  glamorous  Job. 
You'll  have  a  hard  time  convincing  me  that 
sleeping  out  in  the  boonles  in  10-degree 
weather  is  a  glamorous  Job. 

Threat  of  strikes — 
Q.    Union    organizers    say    that    there    Is 
enough   ferment   that   troops   will   organize 
even  if  unions  are  barred — 

A.  That  is  absolutely  absurd.  Union  orga- 
nizers also  state  that  there  would  be  a  no- 
strlie  clause  in  any  military-union  arrange- 
ment. Yet  Mr.  Clyde  Webber,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  said  when  asked  about  the 
absence  of  a  right  to  strike:  "There  isn't  any 
way  to  stop  those  things.  They  don't  ask  me 
to  go  on  strike."  The  AFGE  also  stated  that. 
In  time  of  a  national  emergency,  they  would 
terminate  union  activity  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion.  That  In  Itself  Indicates  that  they 
know  unionization  would  create  problems. 

The  ultimate  weapon  of  unions  has  always 
been  the  right  to  strike,  Including  police  and 
fire  fighters'  unions.  They  don't  strike,  but 
they  have  other  ways  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing:  sick  leave  or  whatever  the  case  may 
be. 

Other  groups  go  further.  One  has  proposed 
what  it  calls  a  "GI  Bill  of  Rights":  full 
civilian  pay  with  compensation  for  overtime; 
an  end  to  stUutlng  and  other  "class  distinc- 
tions"; the  right  to  resist  "Illegal"  orders  or 
policies;  elimination  of  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment, and  an  end  to  bad  discharges.  You 
wonder:  Once  it  starts,  where  does  It  end? 
You  have  plumbers  now  who  refuse  to  drive 
nails.  Would  this  be  the  case  In  the  military? 

Q.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the 
validity  of  unions  for  government  workers 
and  a  union  In  the  military? 

A.  The  most  obvious  distinction  is  that 
police  and  fire  fighters,  for  example,  hold 
jobs  with  local  as  onposed  to  national  or 
International  responsibilities. 

The  serious  discussion  of  unionization  of 
the  military  started  when  we  went  to  the  all- 
volunteer  .service.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  mili- 
tary Is  taking  the  attitude:  "It's  Just  an- 
other lob."  The  sense  of  patriotism,  the  sense 
of  national  servlpe  is  taking  a  back  seat.  So 
the  unions  are  saying:  "All  right,  if  it's  Just 
a  Job,  that's  a  market  ripe  for  union  organi- 
zation." 

Q.  Are  the  rights  of  servicemen  adequately 
protected  under  the  present  system? 

A.  I'm  sure  that  you  could  find  individual 
cases  where  they  are  not.  But  over  all,  yes. 
I  was  an  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  four 
years,  and  I  found  that  a  man  that  was 
brought  before  a  court-martial  was  allowed 
competent  defense  staff,  military  or  civilian. 

Q.  Wouldn't  abuses  such  as  the  death,  in- 
juries and  harassment  suffered  by  trainees  be 
a  proper  subject  for  unions? 

A.  There  are  always  Individual  cases  of  poor 
Judgment  in  any  field.  But  public  pressure, 
sincere  Individuals  in  charge  of  the  services, 
and  members  of  Congress  are  not  going  to 


tolerate  cases  like  those  you  refer  to.  I  don't 
think  unions  could  add  a  single  thing  to 
that. 

Q.  How  would  you  enforce  a  ban  on  or- 
ganizing? 

A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  procedures 
could  be  used.  It  seems  to  me  that  military 
violators  could  be  punished  through  the 
military  Judicial  system.  As  for  civilians,  the 
military  could  prohibit  organizational  activ- 
ities on  the  bases  and  establish  methods  to 
enforce  that  prohibition. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

March  28,  1977] 

Drive  to  Organize  GIs  Picks  Up 

Steam 

Once  considered  unthinkable,  even  ridicu- 
lous, unionization  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  Is 
beginning  to  emerge  as  a  pressing  and  con- 
troversial Issue. 

There  Is  hardly  any  middle  ground  In  the 
argument,  as  shown  by  the  Interviews  on  the 
following  pages. 

On  one  side,  senior  commanders  and  other 
opponents  warn  of  the  adverse  Impact  that 
unions  might  have  on  the  effectiveness  of 
America's  armed  forces.  Often  cited  is  a  dan- 
ger of  striking  soldiers'  refusing  orders  to 
fight. 

On  the  other  side,  union  supporters  Insist 
that  moves  by  the  White  House  and  Congress 
to  reduce  defense  costs  make  it  mandatory  In 
an  all-volunteer  force  that  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  as  "employes"  of  the  U.S.,  have  a 
union  to  look  after  their  Interests. 

President  Carter  has  come  out  firmly 
against  military  unions.  He  told  Pentagon 
workers  on  March  1 :  "My  own  opinion,  which 
Is  strongly  held.  Is  that  It  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  have  the  military  personnel  union- 
ized. ...  I  know  it  has  been  discussed  in  iso- 
lated areas  and  by  some  responsible  people, 
but  I  think  the  national  leaders,  even  In  the 
labor  movement,  have  no  commitment  to 
this  proposition." 

Actually,  unionization  of  the  military  is 
moving  forward.  In  September,  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employes 
(AFGE),  a  union  of  255,000,  revised  Its  con- 
stitution to  permit  military  membership. 
AFGE  now  is  polling  Its  locals  to  determine 
whether  it  should  st^irt  organizing  the  2.1 
million  men  and  women  ^n  the  armed  forces. 

Although  military  unions  are  a  relatively 
new  concept  In  the  U.S.,  they  are  well  de- 
veloped in  Europe.  Belgium,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and  West  Ger- 
many have  a  total  of  more  than  60  soldier 
organizations. 

Both  opponents  and  proponents  of  military 
unions  In  the  U.S.  cite  the  experiences  of  Eu- 
ropean unions — good  and  bad — to  support 
their  arguments. 

From  the  magazine's  bureaus  overseas 
come  the  following  cabled  reports  on  how 
such  unions  operate  in  three  European 
nations. 

SWEDEN 

Most  of  Sweden's  65,000  military  person- 
nel belong  to  three  major  groups:  the  Swed- 
ish Officers'  Union  of  top-level  officers;  the 
Company  Officers'  Union  of  lower-grade  offi- 
cers and  the  Platoon  Officers'  Union,  which 
Includes  senior  noncommissioned  officers. 

Technically,  military  men  In  Sweden  have 
the  right  to  strike.  But  the  unions  volun- 
tarily have  banned  walkouts  by  higher  offi- 
cers, and  restrictions  are  so  tight  that  walk- 
outs by  other  ranks  are  considered  impossi- 
ble. Before  strikes  can  be  called,  the  situation 
must  be  reviewed  by  a  board  of  Government, 
Parliament  and  union  representatives.  If  it 
is  decided  a  strike  would  endanger  the  na- 
tion, it  would  be  prohibited. 

Conscripts  yield  Infiuence  through  elected 
representatives  who  present  demands  and 
discuss  grievances.  Most  demands  are  for 
higher  pay,  more  fringe  benefits  and  a  shorter 
workweek. 
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WEST   GERMAN'  ' 

Military  unions  In  Bom 
armed  forces  date  back  more 
ades,  to  July,  1956. 

Tet  union  power  Is  severefcr 
In  peacetime.  By  West  Oermap 
(senior  civil  servants)    are 
striking.  And  all  men  and  w 
plus  civilian  employes  of  thi 
Istry,  are  classified  as  Beam 

The  200,000-member  Germaji 
Association,  the  principal 
resenting  military  men.  Is 
sional  association  or  a 
it  Is  a  labor  union.  It 
with  the  Defense  Ministry 
elated  with  the  civilian  West 
Federation. 

The  federation   has  one 
barracks  through  a  branch  o1 
Union  of  Public  Service  and 
ers.  But  this  branch  has 
bers,  all  but  4,000  of  them 
of  the  military. 

West  German  military  men 
a  pay  hike  since  1974,  and 
tlon  and  federation  are 
They  also  are  campaigning  for 
ments  of  from  $25  to  850 
bonuses    of    $80    to    $120    to 
vacations. 

NETHERLANDS 

Most  foreign  criticism  of 
has   centered   on   the   armed 
Netherlands. 

With  their  long  hair,  refusa 
perlors  and  militant  campalgrjs 
ual  freedoms,  Dutch  soldiers 
a  reputation,  which  some 
undeserved,  of  being  an 
reliable  force. 

There  are  15  unions  in  the 
forces  of  112,000.  The  most 
WDM,  a  union  for  conscripts 
sorted  to  frequent  mass  protest  i 
campaigns  to  win  demands. 

But  like  the  West  Germans 
men  are  forbidden  to  strike. 

Among    benefits   the    WDM 
achieved  are  improved  quarter  i 
tlonal  facilities,  an  end  to 
ishlng  shoes  and  fewer  roll 
tlons.     Still    sought    is 
overtime. 

In  disciplinary  matters,  a  unl 
to  take  part  In  a  maneuver 
too  cold  was  given  three 
A  draftee  who  refused  to  mov  i 
hijackers  who  had  seized  a 
year  was  discharged  from  the 
had  to  put  In  an  equivalent 
munlty  service. 
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ANGOLA,  AMIN  NEED  DISpiPLlNING 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  ... 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
Record  a  letter  published  _ 
dan  Press.  It  Is  written  by 
my  hometown — a  Mrs.  M 
President,  the  letter  speaks 
should  give  the  Senate,  the 
the  President  pause  to 
hasty,  and  In  my  opinion 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendmeht 

Mr.  President,   "majority 
word  of  art  which  beguiles 
public  into  believing  that 
tries  will  ipso  facto  have  ,, 
or  democratic  government.  , 
letter,  and  history.  Indicate 
does  not  happen  automatically 
fact  in  many  instances  i 
restrictive  government  has  . 

Both  from  the  standpoint 
self-interest  and  humane 
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Mrs.    Vigil's    letter    adds    a    dignified 
dimension  to  the  argimients. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Angola,  Amin  Need  Disciplining 
Editor:  The  Woman  lay  face  down  on  the 
yellow  earth,  her  hand  slack  In  death.  The 
great  black  ants  clustered  about  her  to  feed, 
and  thus  she  was  found  by  other  villagers. 

The  elephants,  terrified,  were  fording  a 
stream,  a  baby  struggling  close  to  Its  mother, 
all  of  them  thin  and  emanciated  from  lack 
of  feeding  time. 

The  people  stood  about  aimlessly,  their 
very  existence  threatened — they  were  totally 
unarmed,  helpless.  Areas  of  free  travel  now 
posed  a  threat  to  life  because  of  guerilla 
warfare. 

Such  is  Africa  today — and  tomorrow,  and  ?. 
The  American  government  seeks  to  aid  the 
wrong  people.  Color  Is  not  the  only  area  on 
v.hlch  to  discern  right  and  wrong. 

Russia  wants  the  chromium  deposits  of 
Rhodesia.  Men  who  have  never  been  In 
Africa  are  making  war  on  unarmed  whites 
and  blacks  alike  at  the  beckoning  of  Russia. 
When  black  murders  black  to  force  him  Into 
a  political  alliance  he  neither  seeks  nor 
understands,  who  Is  going  to  weep  for  those 
law  abiding  unarmed  peoples?  What  Is  bet- 
ter, the  slow  life  style  of  the  past,  or  the 
murder  and  chaos  of  "freedom  fighters,"  who 
will  not  be  there  when  it  Is  all  over.  How 
much  Freedom  have  any  of  the  Communist 
dominated  peoples? 

It  Is  a  lie  to  tell  our  people  that  Rhodesia 
must  be  "disciplined"  when  we  do  (did) 
nothing  about  Angola,  we  cringe  at  Amin 
and  his  blackmail,  we  lie  to  ovirselves  about 
our  own  freedom  practices.  Who  Is  free? 

The  Earth  cringes  with  the  pain  of  bombs: 
the  people,  the  animals,  the  lifestyle  of  a 
whole  continent  goes  literally  to  hell  because 
we  would  rather  mouth  impossible  slogans 
than  admit  the  Angola  is  now  the  head  and 
body  of  the  Communist  octopus  in  Africa. 
Russia  figured  right,  we  will  jump  In  when 
people  who  are  like  ourselves  In  lifestyle  and 
color  are  threatened — but  we  sit  and  watch 
when  thousands  of  helpless  blacks  are 
slaughtered  to  bring  power  to  a  few. 

Ninety  miles  away  from  us  is  another  arm 
of  the  Russian  octopus, — so  why  punish 
Rhodesia?  When  wUl  we  pee  the  threat  to 
our  own  existence  in  letting  Russia  corner 
the  world's  supply  of  our  own  national 
needs? 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Max  "Ann"  Vigil. 
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TRADING  WITH  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle by  Theodore  Shabad  in  the  March 
17  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
'China,  in  Aggressive  Drive,  Tops  Soviet 
in  Exports  to  United  States."  and  a 
March  19  Washington  Post  article  by 
Michael  Gettler,  entitled  "East  Euro- 
peans Try  Trade  by  Barter." 

These  two  very  interesting  articles  deal 
with  our  trade  to  Communist  countries 
and  how  barter  is  being  utilized  by  East- 
ern European  countries  trying  to  avoid 
excessive  debt  burdens. 

The  Shabad  article  points  out  that  last 
year  the  Chinese  had  a  favorable  trade 
balance  with  the  United  States,  buying 
only  $135  million  worth  of  American 
goods  while  selling  $202  million  worth  to 
us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union 
imported   $2.3   billion   while   exporting 


only  $221  million  worth  to  the  United 
States.  Ihe  United  States  has  been  ex- 
porting large  quantities  of  grain  and 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  while  it 
has  been  selling  to  us  minerals  and 
platinum  metals  which  have  been  declin- 
ing in  volume  in  recent  years. 

The  Gettler  article  indicates  that  the 
Eastern  European  countries  are  very 
much  Interested  in  Western  technology 
in  order  to  modernize  their  economies, 
but  are  fearful  of  further  debt  accumu- 
lations. At  the  Leipzig  International 
Trade  Pair,  U.S.  firms  were  approached 
by  Eastern  European  countries  which 
wished  to  acquire  U.S.  technology  in  re- 
turn for  bartered  Eastern  European 
products  which  often  present  difficul- 
ties for  the  U.S.  firms  when  they  try  to 
market  these  products  here. 

These  two  articles  do  present  interest- 
ing information  on  what  is  happening  in 
these  coimtries  and  the  importance  of 
trade  in  our  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17, 1977J 

China,  in  Aggressive  Drive,  Tops  Soviet  in 

Exports  to  the  United  States 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

An    aggressive    export    drive    by    Peking, 

sparked  by  exhibits  at  the  Canton  Trade  Pair 

and    other    sales    efforts,    has    put    China 

squarely  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  among 

Communist  suppliers  of  manufactured  goods 

to  the  United  States. 

Final  figures  for  1976,  made  public  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  show  that  the 
Chinese  appear  to  have  been  more  successful 
than  the  Russians  In  penetrating  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  manufactured  goods.  The 
Soviet  Union  still  remains  ahead  of  China  as 
a  source  of  raw  materials  for  United  States 
Industry. 

China  now  ranks  as  the  second  Communist 
exporter  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
United  States  and  has  been  moving  closer  to 
Poland.  Imports  from  Poland,  and  more  re- 
cently from  Rumania,  are  the  old  ones  from 
Communist  countries  that  benefit  from  low 
United  States  tariffs  under  most  favored  na- 
tion status.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
lack  such  preferential  treatment. 

In  total  turnover — Imports  plus  exports — 
the  Soviet  Union  remained  the  United 
States'  leading  Communist  trade  partner 
last  year,  according  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures.  Turnover  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  $2.52  billion,  Poland  $940  million, 
Rumania  $448  million  and  China  $337  mil- 
lion. 

POLAND  LEADS  IN  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  total  1976  exports  to  the  United  States, 
Poland  led  with  $319  million,  followed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  $221  million,  China  with 
$202  million  and  Rumania  with  $199  million. 

Both  Peking  and  Moscow  have  been  seeking 
to  balance  their  trade  with  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  generally  selling  far  more  to 
those  governments — mainly  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  industrial  machinery — than  It  has 
been  Importing  from  them. 

However,  Peking  has  been  steadily  expand- 
ing its  sales  to  the  United  States  since  trade 
relations  were  resumed  In  the  early  1970'8. 
Moreover,  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Chinese  established  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  As  China's 
agricultural  Imports  sharply  declined.  It 
bought  only  $136  million  worth  of  American 
goods  while  selling  $202  million  worth, 
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The  upsurge  of  Chinese  exports,  exceeding 
t»ie  Soviet  export  level,  first  became  evident 
In  the  last  months  of  1975  and  was  main- 
tained consistently  through  all  of  1976, 
monthly  Commerce  Department  figures 
show. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  combi- 
nation of  continuing  heavy  imports  of  grain 
and  technology  from  the  United  States  and 
declining  exports  in  the  last  three  years  have 
preserved  a  pronounced  Imbalance  in  trade. 
Last  year,  Soviet  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  $2.30  billion  compared  with  the 
exports  of  $221  million,  or  a  ratio  of  more 
than  10  to  1 . 

AMERICAN  MARKET  SHRINKS 

Part  of  the  declln°  of  Soviet  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  been  attributed  to  a 
shrinking  American  market  in  the  recent 
recession.  Much  of  the  value  of  American 
Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  made  up  of 
platinum-group  metals  and  some  other  min- 
erals for  which  demand  declined  in  the  last 
two  years.  Moreover,  a  spurt  In  Soviet  oil 
exports  at  the  time  of  the  oil  crisis  of  1973- 
74  has  also  subsided. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
been  able  to  maintain  its  traditional  exports 
to  the  United  States,  with  the  leading  items 
being  tin,  accounting  for  one-fourth  of  the 
total  value  In  1975;  cheap  cotton  piece  goods, 
antiques,  rosin,  raw  silk,  hog  bristles  and 
fireworks. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
expected  to  strengthen  its  export  position, 
particularly  In  indvistrial  raw  materials  that 
may  'oe  in  short  supply  In  the  developed 
countries.  But  such  an  export  drive  will  have 
to  await  the  completion  of  large  resource  de- 
velopment projects,  notably  in  Siberia,  now 
telng  financed  by  some  Western  countries. 

Because  of  the  lead  time  required,  the 
payoff  from  these  so-called  compensation 
deals,  whereby  the  Russians  will  pay  back 
development  loans  in  products  from  com- 
pleted projects,  is  not  likely  to  become  evi- 
dent until  the  early  I980"s.  A  key  element  in 
future  exports  will  be  the  Baikal-Amur  Main- 
line, a  2.000-mlle  railroad  construction  proj- 
ect designed  to  open  up  new  Siberian  re- 
source areas  for  export  into  the  Pacific  basin. 

Trade  expansion  between  the  United  States 
and  Conununlst  countries,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  been  hampered  by  legis- 
lation that  preserves  high  tariffs  on  imports, 
mainly  manufactured  goods,  from  most  Com- 
munist covintrles  and  impopes  limits  on  loans 
that  may  be  extended  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  trade 
with  Communist  countries  represented  only 
about  2  percent  of  United  States  trade  turn- 
over in  1976. 

Similarly  th«»  United  States  is  only  a 
moderately  ■  significant  factor  In  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Communist  countries.  Most  of 
the  trade  of  the  Soviet  bloc  is  among  the 
East  European  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  their  principal  Western  trade 
partners  are  West  Germany,  Prance  and  oth- 
er West  European  nations  as  well  as  Japan. 

China,  since  veering  away  from  the  Soviet 
bloc,  in  1960,  has  been  doing  most  of  its 
trade  with  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  countries 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19,  1977] 
East  Europeans  Try  Trade  by  Barter— U.S. 

Firms  at  Leipzig  Pair  Cite  Pressure  in 

Contract  Talks 

(By  Michael  Gettler) 

Leipzig,  East  Germany. — East  European 
countries,  seeking  to  modernize  their 
troubled  economies  with  Western  technology 
but  without  amassing  still  more  debts  to  the 
West,  are  turning  Increasingly  toward  an 
ancient  trading  technique— barter. 

The  Idea  is  to  press  Western  companies 
harder   to   accept   more   Eastern— manufac- 


tured or — grown  products  as  part  payment 
for  goods  bought  in  the  West. 

Tne  expanding  emphasis  by  the  East  on 
such  techniques  was  in  evidence  here  this 
week  at  the  mammoth  Leipzig  international 
trade  fair  that  brings  together  some  9,000 
exhibitors  from  60  Eastern  and  Western 
countries. 

Two  large  U.S.  firms  exhibiting  electronic 
and  chemical  products  here  said  privately 
that  apparently  serious  East  Oerman  In- 
terest in  buying  their  equipment  was  also 
accompanied  by  just  as  serious  Inquiries 
about  the  prospects  for  paying  for  some  of 
it  In  barter. 

The  most  dramatic  example,  however, 
came  In  the  announcement  that  the  Italian 
steel  firm  of  Daniel!  had  won  a  $250  million 
contract  from  East  Germany  to  build  a  new 
plant  in  Brandenburg,  East  Germany. 

The  West  German  firm  of  Salzgitter 
thought  they  had  the  contract  sewed  up. 
The  Italians  are  said  to  have  slightly  under- 
bid the  West  Germans.  However,  the  Italians 
also  have  agreed  to  accept  as  payment  for 
the  contract  part  of  the  plant's  steel  out- 
put plus  a  selection  of  other  East  German 
manufactured  goods. 

West  Germany  is  East  Germany's  largest 
and  most  important  trading  partner  in  the 
West,  and  West  German  businessmen  clearly 
are  worried  over  the  expanding  demands  by 
the  East  for  these  direct  barter,  or  so-called 
"buy-back,"  provisions. 

West  German  officials  say  the  barter  pres- 
sure clearly  is  higher  this  year  than  last  and 
that  it  Is  now  a  major  problem,  especially 
for  some  smaller  and  medium-sized  firms 
that  don't  have  the  flexibility  to  make  such 
deals  pay  off. 

It  is  not  clear  yet  how  the  East  will  fare 
In  their  campaign,  however,  if  trade  on  this 
basis  continues  to  grow.  It  could  cause  a 
boom  for  the  handful  of  brokerage  houses  in 
London.  West  Berlin,  Vienna  and  elsewhere 
that  specialize  in  barter  deals. 

"The  way  it  works  is  that  East  Germany 
may  be  Interested  in  some  U.S.  electronic 
equipment  but  may  want  to  pay  in  part  with 
plum  jelly,  just  as  an  example.  The  brokerage 
firm  finds  out  how  much  they  can  sell  East- 
ern plum  jelly  for  in  the  West  and  the  elec- 
tronic company  then  decides  whether  they 
want  to  play.  After  everybody  takes  his  cut, 
however,  the  price  of  the  electronic  equip- 
ment goes  up,"  one  U.S.  businessman  here 
explained. 

For  East  Germany,  which  already  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  debt  by  about  $5  billion  to 
the  West,  barter  is  very  Important.  Like  much 
of  Communist  East  Europe,  East  Germany 
does  not  have  convertible  currency  and  thus 
needs  to  sell  Its  products  in  the  West  in  or- 
der to  get  hard  currency  with  which  it  can 
pay  off  some  of  its  debts  and  import  still 
more  technology. 

But  the  barter  issue  creates  other  prob- 
lems. Some  East  German  products,  such  as 
optics  built  by  Carl  Zeiss  in  nearby  Jena,  are 
world-renowned  and  sell  well  on  their  own. 
Btit  other  East  German  products,  even 
though  of  reasonable  quality,  would  clearly 
have  a  bard  time  competing  with  Western 
goods  in  the  West. 

Thus,  the  East  Germans  want  to  use  barter 
for  two  reasons.  One,  to  take  advantage  of 
Western  marketing  operations  that  are  al- 
ready set  up  and  which  they  could  not  hope 
to  compete  with.  Secondly,  however,  they  are 
also  trying  to  use  it  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
products  they  also  have  trouble  selling  in  the 
East,  said  one  Western  businessman. 

The  Italian  steel  plant  deal  Is  also  being 
viewed  by  some  experienced  observers  here 
as  reflective  of  another  potentially  Impor- 
tant trend — an  effort  by  East  Germany  to 
back  away  slightly  from  its  overwhelming 
dependence  on  West  Germany  as  a  trading 
partner. 
Last  year,  trade  between  the  two  German 


states  was  more  than  $3  billion.  The  Bonn 
government,  however,  clearly  gets  the  better 
of  that,  with  the  East  In  debt  to  West  Oer- 
many  alone  for  some  $900  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  11  percent  of  East  Oer- 
man exports  to  the  West  go  to  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  East  Germans  have  been  both 
expanding  exports  to  Bonn  and  cutting  Im- 
ports In  the  past  jrear. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  cer- 
tainly is  mystifying  that  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  ratify  a  convention 
that  is  so  closely  identified  with  its  best 
traditions. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, signed  by  the  United  States  In  1948, 
was  submitted  for  Senate  ratification  by 
President  Truman  in  1949.  The  conven- 
tion makes  it  an  international  crime  the 
commission  of  specified  acts  with  intent 
to  destroy  national,  ethical,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious groups  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  wait  any 
longer.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  Senate 
seize  the  initiative  and  ratify  this  con- 
vention during  this  session  renewing  our 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

There  is  no  danger  of  jeopardizing  our 
national  interest  if  we  become  a  party  to 
the  Genocide  Convention,  as  many  peo- 
ple think.  There  is  absolutely  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  inaction  of  the  United 
States  in  this  vital  area  of  human  rights. 
Recent  terrorist  actions  should  be  reason 
enough  for  Immediate  ratification  of  this 
convention. 

Mr.  President,  over  80  nations  have  at- 
tested to  the  fact  that  genocide  is  an  in- 
ternational crime  by  signing  this  treaty. 
The  United  States  can  still  redeem  itself 
if  it  moves  rapidly  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  make  genocide  an  in- 
ternational crime  and  ratify  the  conven- 
tion at  once. 


WORKER  ATTITUDES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  is  the  U.S.  base  for  a 
very  important  Innovative  study  of 
worker  attitudes,  work  content,  and 
working  conditions  in  15  countries.  The 
findings  in  this  study  will  have  no  im- 
mediate effect  on  unemployment  here  or 
in  the  other  participating  countries;  but 
in  the  long  run,  this  study  may  signifi- 
cantly infiuence  the  decisions  Govern- 
ment, management,  and  unions  make 
about  our  work  force. 

What  really  challenges  the  worker — 
good  pay  or  creative  opportunities? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  the  lim- 
itations of  the  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem— codetermination — worker  partici- 
pation in  management. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  first  re- 
port on  the  U.S.  findings  in  this  study,  as 
reported  in  the  September  1976  issue  of 
the  Wharton  magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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(By  PhUlp  and  Betty 

(Editor's  note.— This  articl 
American  phase  of  a  study  oj 
the  auto  industries  of  16 
low-up  article  will  analyze 
similarities  aiid  differences.) 
Many  industrial  managers 
lieved  that  the  introduction 
into  assembly  line  productlor 
cantly  alter  the  attitudes  of  ^ 
their  Jobs.  Two  distinct  and 
points  have  developed.   On 
automation,  by  cutting  dowr 
manual  operations,  might  c 
creased  job  satisfaction  and 
the   other   hand,    automation 
workers  feel  more  like  cogs 
complex  devices,  but  more 
ordinate  to  the  machines. 

Our  Intensive  study  of  au 
ers  in  both  General  Motors  and 
indicates   that   both   of   thesi 
must    be   sharply   qualified, 
basis  tendency  to  remain  j 
and    responding    In   similar 
they  work  on  automated  Un^ 
several    Important    variations 
ered  which  could  influence 
troductlon  of  Industrial 

Our  study  focused  on  the 
tomated  technology  In  the 
dustry— the  engine  block 
several    non-automated 
plants,  one  Ford  and  two 
As  an  overall  group,  workers 
mated  line  differed  little  in 
havlor   from   other   workers 
ments,  operators  were  like 
tenance  men  like  maintenance 
pervlsors  like  supervisors 
technology  was  automated 
tors,  stock  handlers  and  li 
situations,  those  who  did  the 
onous  work,  differed  markedlj 
tenance  men  and  supervisors 
less  satisfaction  from  their 
In   general,    ihere   was  a 
support  for  automation  from 
ers   we  interviewed   and  obs„ 
percent    would    disapprove    of 
work-saving  new  machines 
into  their  plants.  But  the 
trlbuted  most  to  acceptance  o 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mated  processes  themselves. 

Instead,  the  key  factor  was 
tive  beliefs  workers  had  in  t. 
their  Jobs.  Those  who  felt  mosi 
were    the   most   supportive    of 
Eighty  percent  of  the  strong 
automation  were  confident  that 
present   Jobs  were  taken  over 
machines,  the  company  would 
them  with  "other  acceptable  W(_. 
17  percent  thought  the  compan  r 
slbly  do  so.  Only   ?  percent 
might  lose  their  Jobs. 

There  were,  of  course,  different 
acceptance.  Those  with  greater 
sponsiblllty  were  most  willing 
vanced   technology— malntenan 
<93  percent)  and  supervisors  ( 
So  were  older  workers  who  ha< 
tage  of  seniority,  despite  the 
younger    people    are    more 
change. 

The  management  style,  or    „, 
climate",  also  has  an  effect  on  a 
titudes  toward  automation.  If  a 
that    management   is 'concerned 
welfare,  communicates  with 
an  efficient  shop,  he  will  be  .. 
disposed   to   the   technological 
most  Important  component  of 
mosphere    Is    openness    of 
up    and    down,    between 
workers.  Of  those  workers  who 
ly  Informed  of  technological  _.. 
hand,  51  percent  approved  of 
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of  those  who  felt  they  had  not  been  ade- 
quately Informed,  only  31  percent  approved. 
One  of  our  clearest  findings  is  that  pro- 
ductive behavior  is  closely  related  to  worker 
satisfaction.  Worker  productivity  Is  not 
necessarily  represented  by  greater  output  per 
hour — such  output  has  largely  been  stand- 
ardized by  the  technology  of  the  Jobs  them- 
selves, and  men  work  to  the  pace  of  the 
machinery.  But  satisfied  workers  engaged 
less  in  unproductive  behavior — such  as  de- 
liberate absenteeism  and  rapid  turnover — 
behavior  that  costs  the  company  money. 

E^en  though  this  study  was  conducted 
while  the  energy  crisis  had  upset  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  great  majority  of 
workers  we  Interviewed  were  cither  satisfied 
or  "somewhat  satisfied"  with  and  reliable  on 
their  jobs.  Only  13  percent  said  they  were 
dissatisfied.  Only  13  percent  had  been  absent 
In  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  Interview — 
and  of  these,  less  than  half  (6  percent)  said 
it  was  because  they  didn't  feel  like  going 
to  work."  Furthermore,  this  majority  in- 
tended to  stay  put,  not  to  change  Jobs. 

These  findings  may  not  fit  some  people's 
Impressions  about  the  attitudes  of  workers 
In  the  automobile  Industry.  Many  opinions 
about  how  automobile  workers  feel  may  have 
been  Influenced  through  the  reporting  of 
strike  events  which  occurred  in  the  early 
"ZO's  in  the  GM  Lordstown  plant.  The  com- 
plex Issues  which  arose  at  the  Lordstown 
plant  were  not  a  part  of  this  study  because 
Lordstown  did  not  have  the  type  of  auto- 
mation that  was  common  to  all  the  plants 
included  in  the  broader  multi-national 
study. 

The  most  potent  element  in  work  satis- 
faction was  the  challenge  In  the  Job.  The 
most  satisfied  workers  found  variety,  inter- 
est and  noTfeity,  and  the  chance  to  develop 
new  skills  in  their  work.  Monotony  was 
strongly  associated  with  dLssatlsfaction. 
Satisfaction  was  also  directly  related  to  the 
extent  that  the  worker  felt  he  could  control 
his  own  Job  process,  and  have  autonomy  and 
responsibility.  The  greater  the  control,  the 
greater  the  satisfaction.  All  this  was  verified 
not  only  by  what  the  workers  said,  but  by 
our  own  direct  observation  of  what  they  did 
on  the  production  line. 

Different  kinds  of  Jobs,  of  course,  have 
different  degrees  of  challenge  and  autonomy, 
and  therefore  different  levels  of  v/orker  satis- 
faction. Of  all  workers,  the  maintenance 
group,  the  people  who  repair  the  machinery, 
were  the  most  satisfied,  and  felt  that  their 
Jobs  came  closest  to  what  jobs  should  be. 
They  were  followed  by  the  set-up  group,  who 
installed  and  changed  tools.  Then  came  the 
supervisors. 

The  most  dissatisfied  workers,  regardless 
of  the  machinery  they  attended  and  whether 
or  not  it  was  automated,  were  those  with 
the  routine  Jobs — operators,  product  han- 
dlers. q\:aiity  control  inspectors,  for  exam- 
ple. Nobody  had  much  good  to  say  about  the 
working  conditions. 

We  have  seen  that  Jobs  vary,  and  are 
associated  with  different  kinds  and  degrees 
of  Job  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of  auto- 
mation. The  same  is  true  of  personalities. 
This  part  of  the  analysis,  undertaken  by 
Professor  George  W.  England  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Center  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  probed  Into  the  rea.sons  that  in- 
dividuals worked,  and  what  gave  each  person 
satisfaction.  He  found  there  were  two  gen- 
eral kinds  of  personalities  who  responded 
to  different  incentives. 

The  first  group  worked  for  the  material 
things  the  Job  could  give  them — prlmarUy 
pay,  the  opportunity  for  upgrading  and  pro- 
motion, reasonable  working  conditions,  and 
a  reasonable  work  load.  Work,  therefore,  was 
a  means  to  other  ends,  most  of  which  would 
take  place  away  from  work. 

With  the  second  group,  the  nature  and 
satisfactions  of  work  came  closer  to  being 


basic  ends  In  themselves.  Satisfaction  came 
from  self-expression  at  the  Job.  For  them, 
interesting  work  was  the  most  important 
factor,  followed  by  the  chance  to  form  good 
relationships,  and  the  chance  to  rise  in  the 
organization. 

The  current  expression  for  this  phenome- 
non is  "different  strokes  for  different  folks." 
Both  types  of  workers  were  found  within 
every  t3rpe  of  Job,  automated  or  non-auto- 
mated, at  all  age  levels,  and  at  all  pay  levels. 
However,  more  maintenance  people  appear  to 
work  for  self-expression  than  for  pay.  The 
reverse  Is  true  for  people  doing  routine  man- 
ual work  like  stock  handling  and  Inspecting 
Supervisors  and  set-up  men  are  almosi 
equally  divided. 

The  existence  of  these  two  distinct  and 
differently  motivated  groups  of  workers  has 
major  management  policy  implications.  No 
single,  uniform  package  of  material  rewards. 
Job  enrichment  devices  and  or  redesigned 
work  processes — based  on  an  assumption 
that  all  workers  are  alike — will  lead  to  satis- 
faction for  everyone.  For  the  first  group,  ma- 
terial rewards  and  conditions  of  work  are  of 
primary  importance.  For  the  second  group, 
Increased  opportunities  for  self-expression, 
largely  through  Interesting  work,  are  the 
crucial  factors.  This  is  the  group  which  will 
find  participative  management  styles  appeal- 
ing. 

One  group  of  workers  is  clearly  and  sharply 
different  from  the  rest.  These  are  young 
workers,  under  30.  Thirty  percent  of  this 
group  expressed  overall  dissatisfaction  with 
their  Jobs,  compared  to  only  9  percent  of 
older  workers. 

They  are  the  least  satisfied  in  every  re- 
spect— with  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  do, 
with  their  supervisors,  with  the  company, 
with  their  relations  with  fellow  workers,  with 
the  physical  conditions  in  the  plant.  In 
short,  they  are  alienated. 

Why?  First  of  all,  they  feel  least  secure  In 
their  Jobs,  a  factor  undoubtedly  aggravated 
by  the  energy  crunch  when  the  study  was 
made.  Of  those  30  or  under,  42  percent  said 
their  jobs  provided  little— at  most  moder- 
ate—security. This  pessimistic  statement  was 
made  by  only  15  percent  of  workers  over  40. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  youthful  group  stated 
flatly  they  thought  they  could  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  automation,  compared  to  12  per- 
cent Of  all  the  rest.  They  had  some  experi- 
ence behind  that  fear:  24  percent  had  been 
recently  unemployed,  compared  to  13  per- 
cent of  the  rest. 

What  was  more,  they  had  the  worst  Jobs — 
the  most  monotonous,  the  ones  with  the  least 
opportunity  for  .self-expression  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  and  develop  skills  and  abilities: 
68  percent  were  operators,  22  percent  did 
other  routine  work  such  as  in.spectlng  or 
stockhandllng.  None  were  In  set-up,  none 
were  supervisors,  and  only  10  percent  were  in 
maintenance.  Even  within  the  same  pay 
brackets,  younger  workers  are  more  alienated 
than  older  ones.  Another  powerful  factor  in 
alienation  among  the  young  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  over-educated  in  relation  to 
the  mental  requirements  of  their  Jobs — much 
more  than  their  elders. 

The  root  cause  of  alienation  among  young 
workers  may  well  be  that  most  hallowed  of 
union  workers'  rights — the  seniority  system. 
Seniority  puts  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole,  keeps  them  from  the  good  Jobs 
for  (to  them)  an  impossible  stretch  of  time, 
makes  the  educatlona'  discrepancy  most  glar- 
ing. Worst,  it  denies  them  security:  they  are 
the  last  hired  and  the  first  laid  off  or  fur- 
loughed  when  the  market  slumps,  apparently 
the  least  valued  and  most  expendable. 

They  are  not  only  dissatisfied  with  the  Job; 
they  are  also  dissatisfied  with  the  union,  that 
institution  so  closely  identified  with  the 
older  workers.  More  than  their  elders,  they 
don't  feel  that  the  union  is  doing  enough 
about  better  wages  and  working  conditions, 
grievances,  and  organizational  changes.  They 
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take  less  part  in  union  activities,  care  less 
about  broad  social  and  public  Issues,  and 
think  the  union  should  spend  less  time  try- 
ing to  influence  pub.lc  policy  and  workers' 
political  consciousness.  Unlike  other  young 
rebels,  they  are  not  openly  carrying  signs; 
but  they  want  their  goodies  now,  not  after 
the  s.ow  turn  of  the  seniority  wheel. 

Alienated  young  workers  present  a  general 
problem  and  a  threat.  There  is  also  a  small 
group  (10  percent)  of  socially-conscious, 
union-oriented  activists  who  may  be  the 
agents  of  change,  reconciling  the  adoption  of 
automation  with  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life.  They  may  bring  union  and  manage- 
ment together  in  the  common  effort. 

This  small  group  is  not  alienated;  it  does 
not  feel  poweness.  It  works  actively  to  change 
and  Influence  the  conditions  of  work  and 
life  both  inside  and  outside  the  plant.  Among 
the  workers  we  interviewed  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant overlap  between  those  who  try  to  partic- 
ipate in  decisions  that  affect  their  work,  and 
those  who  are  active  in  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  broader  community.  They 
are  also  principal  participants  in  the  union, 
which  serves  as  a  link  between  the  two 
worlds. 

What  can  be  done? 
Five  routes  to  "humanized  productivity" 
can  be  assessed  in  the  light  of  this  study. 

First,  more  automation.  This  is  a  road  to 
nowhere  as  far  as  greater  motivation  and 
relieving  disaffection  are  concerned.  In  the 
heavy  machining  operations  that  go  into 
making  auto  engines,  more  automation  will 
not  make  work  more  satisfying  or  challenging 
for  the  majority,  only  for  a  few  maintenance 
and  set-up  people.  Routine  remains  routine 
for  miny  tasks  that  require  the  presence  of 
t.  human,  even  if  electronic  controls  replace 
manual  work. 

Second,  the  pay  and  comfort  route.  No  one 
has  strong  work  motivation  or  satisfaction 
without  adequate  pay  and  good  working 
conditions.  To  some  workers,  they  are  the 
prime  factors — along  with  a  chance  to  get 
even  better  pay  and  more  comfort  through 
advance. 

But  to  others,  though  they  are  necessary, 
they  are  not  enough.  They  are  a  floor,  not  a 
celling.  The  youngest  workers,  the  alienated 
group,  did  not  complain  primarily  about  pay. 
Besides,  in  a  democratic  union,  the  egalitar- 
ian pressure  is  to  get  adequate  pay  for 
everyone  rather  than  superlcr  pay  for  the 
best  and  brightest  and  those  who  work  the 
hardest;  the  range  is  narrow,  and  usually 
pegged  to  seniority. 

Third,  Job  security.  Now  we  come  close  to 
tho  jugular.  As  reported  earlier,  the  data 
clearly  show  that  the  feeling  of  security  is 
vital  to  gain  workers'  support  for  technolog- 
ical advances  that  generate  greater  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  also  basic  to  general  job  satis- 
faction and  to  workers'  regard  for  and  loyalty 
to  the  company.  The  secure  worker  Is  less 
likely  to  look  for  another  Job,  or  to  lay  down 
on  this  one. 

It  is  a  popular  cliche  of  our  society  that 
security  has  a  deadening  effect  on  Initiative, 
that  it  produces  loafers  and  tlmeservers.  "If 
you  want  security  above  everything,  go  to 
prison."  The  data  show  that  this  glib  gen- 
erality is  not  only  untrue  but  dangerous. 

In  socialist  coxmtrles  employment  security 
Is  guaranteed  by  the  government;  In  Japan, 
by  some  large  companies.  In  America  it  is  an 
option  subject  to  decision  by  management 
negotiating  with  unions.  So  management, 
unions  and  government  should  concentrate 
on  creating  a  formula  that  will  assure  work- 
era  of  Job  security  as  a  fundamental  step 
toward  humanized  productivity. 

Fourth,  greater  challenge  in  the  Job.  At 
first  glance,  the  findings  seem  to  support 
the  current  emphasis  on  "Job  enrichment" 
and  better  "job  design."  Much  of  the  Job 
satisfaction  among  the  engine  builders  was 
due  to  the  challenge  of  the  work.  This  was 


particularly  true  of  those  whose  main  moti- 
vation w-s  the  need  for  self-expression. 

In  the  production  end  of  heavy  industry, 
however,  technology  imposes  limitations  on 
what  can  be  done  to  make  many  Jobs  more 
challenging.  The  maintenance  jobs  already 
provide  variety,  interest,  independence,  skill 
and  ingenuity;  and  the  electrician,  fixture- 
repair  man  and  pipefitter  ere  well  aware  of 
how  important  they  are  on  trouble  calls, 
when  every  minute  of  shutdown  on  the  trans- 
fer line  may  cost  thousands  of  dollars. 

But  how  does  one  "enrich"  a  quality  con- 
trol inspector's  work — without  eliminating 
at  altogether  through  automatic  controls? 
How  can  management  add  variety  and 
"creativity"  to  the  monitoring  of  a  Cincin- 
nati broach  or  a  bank  of  Excello  borers? 

Fifth,  expanded  worker  participation. 
Many  of  us  who  planned  this  multinational 
study  expected  that  workers  who  had  an 
Important  share  in  making  the  decisions 
that  affected  their  work  would  be  more 
satisfied  and  productive.  We  thought  this 
might  be  a  common  element  among  dif- 
ferent societies  and  different  levels  of  tech- 
nology. The  American  data,  from  OM  and 
Ford,  do  not  support  this  expectation. 
Neither  the  opportunities  for  participation, 
nor  even  the  actual  degree  of  participation, 
in  decision -making  about  work  was  signif- 
icantly related  to  Job  satisfaction,  behavior 
leading  toward  better  production,  or  accept- 
ance of  new  technology. 

Why  was  this  so?  One  possibly  Is  that 
the  actual  participation  was  not  large  or 
Important  enough — or  apparently  not  con- 
nected closely  enough  to  their  immediate 
Jobs  and  situations.  Those  few  workers  who 
had  the  most  significant  participation — 
whether  working  with  the  company's  policies 
or  against  them — turned  out  to  be  the 
most  concerned,  and  generally  the  most 
satisfied.  Another  possibility  is  that,  because 
of  the  whole  collective  bargaining  process 
of  working  through  the  union,  the  workers 
don't  see  a  close  connection  between  the 
Individual  efforts  and  the  results. 

In  the  1950's  It  was  fashionable  for  engi- 
neers and  Indvistrlal  managers  to  write  books 
and  articles  about  automation  sweeping 
through  industry  after  industry  to  re-shape 
American  society.  There  was  a  great  surge 
of  concern  about  chronic  unemployment  cre- 
ated by  automation  which  was  countered 
by  a  great  share  of  enthusiasm  about  po- 
tential leisure.  Pew  of  the  anticipated 
changes  have  occurred  so  far.  Only  about 
1  percent  of  Industrial  tools  have  been  con- 
verted to  automatic  control,  because  the 
process  of  automation  has  proven  to  be  more 
difficult  and  more  costly  than  anticipated. 
Nonetheless,  automation  research  moves 
ahead,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  bring  im- 
portant changes.  To  expand  the  domain  of 
automation,  however,  will  demand  the  shed- 
ding of  concepts  and  practices  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  structure  of  American  man- 
agement and  unions. 

ABOUT    THE    STUDY 

This  article  is  the  first  publication  of 
research  from  a  unique  International  study 
of  how  automation  affects  worker  attitudes 
and  behavior  in  the  automobile  factories  of 
the  United  States  and  IS  European  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  Union.  A  later 
article  will  examine  the  ways  in  which  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  different  economic  sys- 
tems Influence  the  effects  of  automation  on 
workers. 

The  overall  study  was  originated  by  the 
International  Labor  Institute  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  sponsored  by  the 
European  Center  for  Coordination  of  Re- 
search and  Documentation  in  the  Social  Sci- 
ences in  Vienna.  Though  the  nations  and 
their  economic  systems  differ,  identical  re- 
search tools  were  developed  by  unions,  man- 
agement, and  scholars  to  examine  work  con- 


tent, working  conditions,  and  worker  atti- 
tudes. Similar  sections  of  each  auto  industry 
were  examined— first,  the  automated  transfer 
line  where  an  engine  block  is  tooled  by  elec- 
tronically controlled  machinery,  and  second, 
a  non-automated  department  with  similar, 
but  manually  controlled,  tooling.  Over  3,000 
workers  were  interviewed  and  observed,  more 
than  200  in  the  United  States. 

Other  countries  in  the  study  include:  Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Japan,  Poland,  Soviet  Union,  Sweden,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Yugoslavia. 

COMMENTS    FROM    UAW    AND    CM 

Irving  Bluestone,  Vice  President,  United 
Automobile  Workers,  Director — General  Mo- 
tors Department : 

The  study  notes  that  while  it  was  antici- 
pated worker  participation  in  decision  mak- 
ing would  emerge  as  a  key  variable  influenc- 
ing worker  motivation,  nevertheless,  the  data 
does  not  support  this  expectation.  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to  one  of  the  problems  which 
I  believe  drew  the  research  to  this  conclusion. 
Workers  cannot  evaluate  the  meaning  and 
slgnlflcance  of  worker  participation  programs 
unless  they  actively  experience  them.  My  per- 
sonal experience  in  discussing  this  with  work- 
ers indicates  that  where  a  "before  and  after" 
project  is  studied,  worker  participation  cre- 
ates greater  satisfaction. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  the 
study  are  incomplete  since  they  are  based  on 
interviews  of  workers  who  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  carefully  designed  worker  partici- 
pation programs. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish between  programs  of  so-called  Job  en- 
largement or  Job  enrichment  (which  nor- 
mally relate  to  redesigning  of  individual 
Jobs)  and  programs  of  Improved  quality  of 
workllfe  (which  embrace  all  aspects  of  the 
relationship  of  the  worker  to  his  Job  and  to 
the  management) .  Involvement  of  the  work- 
er in  the  decision-making  process  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  enlarging  the  number  of 
operations  he  performs  or  establishing  work 
groups,  etc.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  imposing 
new  engineering  techniques  upon  the  worker. 
Rather,  it  means  finding  better  ways  to  af- 
ford the  worker  the  broadest  opportunities 
for  Input  and  innovation  as  to  Job  design, 
methods,  and  processes  of  operation,  quality 
of  product,  plant  layout  and  a  host  of  other 
decisions  regarding  the  worker's  relationship 
to  the  total  workplace. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Landen,  Director,  Employee  Re- 
search Section,  General  Motors  Corporation: 
Overall,  I  think  the  conclusions  are  sound 
and  supported  by  our  own  research  and  that 
of  others.  It  is  apparent  from  these  findings, 
as  it  is  from  ours,  that  there  is  no  simple 
explanation  of  Job  satisfaction  or  of  human 
motivation.  Neither  are  static;  neither  are 
subject  to  universal  "manipulations";  neither 
are  locked  inexorably  to  specific  causal  vari- 
ables or  conditions;  and  neither  wHl  suc- 
cumb to  final  definition,  differentiation  and 
defeat.  If  it  sounds  like  a  never-ending  strug- 
gle, it  Is;  and  I  hope  it  remains  that  way. 
Now  some  specific  comments. 

First,  I  don't  question  the  importance  of 
Job  security.  It  may  be  the  most  significant 
variable  among  a  cluster  of  important  vari- 
aoies.  But  the  subsequent  elaboration  of  this 
finding  suggests  that  the  Job  security  vari- 
able Is  either  moderating  or  is  moderated 
by  the  age  variable.  The  age  variable  re- 
occvirs  either  directly  or  Inferentially 
throughout  the  findings:  younger  workers 
do  have  less  Job  security;  older  workers  tend 
to  have  more  responsible,  skilled  Jobs;  while 
absenteeism  may  or  may  not  be  higer  among 
younger  workers,  turnover  or  the  propensity 
toward  turnover  is  greater  among  the 
younger,  less  senior  employees;  the  more  sat- 
isfied workers  are  those  older  workers,  who, 
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because  of  their  length  of 
tenance  employees  or  do 
dissatisfaction  is  linked  to 

performed,  which        , 

cant  determiner;  but  here 
that  these  Jobs  are 
workers. 

Second,  I  concur  complet<  ly 
elusion  that  "no  single,  un 
appropriate  to  all  workers. 
be  appropriate  to  any  single 
Third,  while  more  autoi_ 
lead  to  greater  Job  satlsfactlcji 
group  of  workers.  It  may 
tion  among  a  larger  group 
automation  In  the  automobl  le 
be  somewhat  unlikely  because 
of  most  Jobs  or  because  of 
ratio.  But  you  may  not  wlsl  \ 
completely  as  the  basis  for 
least  desirable  Jobs. 

Fourth,  admittedly,  the 

nology  does  Indeed  limit  the 
Jobs  can   be  redesigned  or 
ever.  It  does  not  limit  the 
the  roles  of  workers  can  be 
the  technology,  means  are 
people  can  participate  more 
atlvely  in  problem  solving, 
tlvltles,  wherein  they  can  malle 
cant  contributions"  and  thu 
satisfaction  from  their  "work 
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with  the  con- 
iform package"  Is 
may  not  even 
I  roup  of  workers, 
may  only 
among  a  small 
dissatlsfac- 
workers.  More 
Industry  may 
of  the  nature 
the  cost/benefit 
to  discount  It 
eliminating  the 

nature  of  the  tech- 

extent  to  which 

enriched.  How- 
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Pi  esident, 


S(  nator 


I  am 

HUM- 

of  the  Hous- 
addresses 
Act  and 
Improvements  in 


S.    1150— RURAL   HOUSIJJG   ACT   OF 
1977 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr 
pleased    to    cosponsor 
PHREY's  bill  to  amend  title 
ing  Act  of  1949.  This  legislation 
many  problems  in  the  Hoijsing 
will  make  much  needed 
these  programs. 

Of  special  importance  tc 
tions  3  and  20.  Section  3 
urgent  need  for  rural  houing 
The  PmHA  is  now  the  largt 
eral  lender  In  the  country 
history,  the  PmHA  has  nevu 
research  capacity.  The  time 
due  for  the  PmHA  to  creat< 
research  arm  in  order  to  allpw 
in  needs  of  special  groups 
elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  Indians ;  to  study  rural 
terns:  and  to  evaluate  rura 
facilities  and  services. 

Section  20  addresses  the 
for  water  and  sewer 
grams.  I  agree  with  the  goaj 

tion  and  I  intend  to 

comprehensive  measure  on 
very  soon.  Following  its  in 
hope  and  expect  to  work  \„ 
Humphrey  on  this  importa:  it 

develop  a  mutually 

to  serve  the  neds  of  the 
ties  in  order  to  supply  theii 
quate  water  and  sewage . 
Mr.  President,  this  is 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  .... 
as  possible  to  enact  it  into 
(This  concludes  additional . 
Senators  submitted  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  „. 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mt.  President 
I  ask  that  morning  business  l  e  closed 
The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^.  is  there 
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further  morning  business?  If  not,  mom 
ing  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  xmtil  the  hour  of  10:30 
am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDFR  FOR  THE  RECOONTTTON  OF 
SENATOR  CHAFEE  AND  SENATOR 
BAKER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre«:ident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recoRnized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow morning  that  Mr.  Chafee  be 
recoeni7ed  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 
and,  thereafter,  Mr.  Bake^  be  recognized 
for  not  to  pvcAPd  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  two  orders,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
code  of  conduct,  at  which  time  the  nend- 
Ing  amendment  by  Mr.  Percy  will  be 
under  a  time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  to  be  eoually  divided  between 
Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Nelson:  and  that 
foilowinsr  the  debate  on  the  code  of  con- 
duct It  then  be  set  aside  and  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
emoloyment  compensation  mea«:ure.  with 
a  vote  to  occur  with  relation  to  the  Percy 
amendment  at  a  soeciflc  time  tomorrow 
afternoon,  let  us  say,  2  p.m. 

Mr.  PERCY.  2  p.m.  would  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and,  of  course,  I  shall 
not  object,  I  have  a  very  imnortant  com- 
mittee meeting.  I  have  the  primary 
amendments  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  Would  the  Senator  antici- 
pate we  would  reach  that  before  12  on 
his  schedule? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  antic- 
ipation that  we  would  start  on  the  un- 
employment compensation  measure  at 
11  o'clock.  Senator  Long  said  he  would 
like  to  start  at  11  o'clock  because  we  will 
be  all  day  on  it  and  maybe  into  the  even- 
ing. If  we  could  just  have  this  one  vote 
set  for  2  o'clock,  with  the  imderstandlng 
that  imm*Kiiately  following  the  vote  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
unemployment  comoensation  bill 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Again  reserving  the  right 
to  object.  If  Senator  Long  will  understand 
that  I  cannot  get  to  the  floor  physically 
until  noon  with  respect  to  amendments, 
he  knows  the  amendments  I  have,  and  as 
long  as  he  understands  that,  that  is  all 
right. 


Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LONG.  We  will  not  have  any  hope 
at  all  of  completing  action  on  that  bill 
before  noon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  all  right.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  plan  to 
object,  may  I  ask  if  it  is  the  Intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  finish  the  imem- 
ployment  compensation  bill  tomorrow, 
because  we  must  get  on  with  the  ethics 
package  all  day  on  Thursday.  Otherwise. 
we  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  time.  Since  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  on  our  side,  I  need  assur- 
ance that  we  will  return  to  the  ethics 
package  all  day  Thursday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  that  question,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  will  probably  be  in 
session  fairly  late  tomorrow  evening,  de- 
pending upon  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the 
Senate  does  not  complete  action  on  the 
measure  tomorrow  that  it  be  put  aside 
until  such  time  Thursday  as  we  have 
finished  with  amendments  on  the  code 
of  conduct,  if  we  finish  them  on  Thurs- 
day and.  if  not.  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation measure  immediately  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  code  of  conduct  on  Fri- 
day, in  connection  with  which  a  final 
vote  has  already  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just 
add  my  thoughts  to  this.  This  unemploy- 
ment insurance  bill  should  be  passed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Now.  we  cannot  do  much  about  these 
revenue  bills  getting  over  here  late  from 
the  House.  We  commenced  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  before  the  bill  was  ever  in  the 
committee.  We  heard  the  bill  was  on  its 
way  so  we  started  the  hearings. 

We  had  the  bill  reported  within  3  days 
after  the  House  got  the  bill  to  us.  so  we 
are  moving  as  fast  as  we  know  how  to 
move  with  that  bill.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  the  checks  that  are  due  to  be 
paid  to  unemployed  workers  on  Monday 
will  not  be  able  to  be  there  for  those  men 
because  we  have  not  acted  unless  we  act 
very  soon. 

I  hope  if  we  can  get  that  bill  on  the 
President's  desk  and  get  it  signed  some- 
time Friday.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
have  checks,  let  us  say,  Monday  for  these 
unemployed  workers. 

I  know  the  Senate  would  not  want  to 
delay  on  this  matter  to  the  extent  that 
those  who  are  out  of  work  and  have  been 
out  of  work  for  a  long  time,  and  have  very 
meager  income,  would  have  to  do  without 
just  because  we  tarried  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, even  voting  on  something  as  impor- 
tant as  a  code  of  ethics  for  Senators.  At 
that  point  I  think  the  average  unem- 
ployed workers  would  say  he  was  not  that 
excited  with  whether  we  are  ethical  or 
not  ethical.  He  wants  his  check.  He  needs 
something  to  put  some  food  on  the  table, 
and  I  think  every  Senator  imderstands 
that. 

So  I  hope  if  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill 
Thursday  evening  or  Wednesday  evening 
that  nothing  would  keep  us  from  pro- 
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ceeding  with  it  imtil  we  get  that  unem- 
ployment insurance  bill  passed  because 
there  must  be  a  conference,  and  some  of 
the  issues  in  conference  will  be  rather 
hard  fought,  and  timt  is  assuming  that 
no  amendments  are  added  that  might 
add  to  the  controversy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senator  Percy 
has  the  floor 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  it  be 
possible  to  resolve  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement?  I  would  like  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  before  Senators  leave 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  just  for  a  mo- 
ment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  the  point 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  But,  by  the  same  token,  there 
are  commitments  that  are  outstanding 
to  finish  this  ethics  bill  under  a  standing 
unanimous-consent  request  allotting  50 
hours  on  a  schedule  the  leadership  has 
tried  to  establish. 

I  just  want  it  clearly  understood,  that 
£0  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  agreed 
for  this  matter  to  come  up  tomorrow  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
think  it  is  important  and  should  come 
up  tomorrow.  While  there  is  a  deadline 
Friday,  we  must  attend  to  this  impor- 
tant business.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  will  stay  as  long  as  is  necessary  to- 
morrow night  to  dispose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  imder  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  to  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  see  that  the 
ethics  package  is  concluded.  Therefore, 
I  must  say  that  my  consent  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  is  interde- 
pendent on  the  arrangements  I  have  just 
described.  I  am  willing  to  proceed  on 
the  assurance  of  the  majority  leader 
which  I  now  have,  that  should  we  not 
finish  the  imemployment  measure  to- 
morrow, or  even  prior  to  10  am 
Thursday  morning,  that  it  wUl  be  laid 
aside  so  that  we  might  honor  our  com- 
mitment to  address  the  ethics  package 
all  day  Thursday  and  Friday  prior  to 
11 :15. 

I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  have  four  amendments  to  the  measure 
and  I  shaU  present  them,  but  I  will  do 
my  utmost.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator, 
because  I  agree  with  him  about  the  un- 
employment compensation,  to  make  the 
time  only  as  to  what  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. I  do  not  agree  with  him  about 
amendments,  we  rarely  do,  tha';  they  are 
complicated  things  like  that,  but  we  will 
argue  that  when  the  time  comes.  I  will 
do  my  utmost  to  make  it  possible  to  finish 
aiwit  10  a.m.,  and  I  am  glad  the  leader 
said  10  a.m.,  because  we  may  want  to 
^1?  .-  next  morning,  after  debating 
the  bill.  So  I  will  have  no  objection  to 
the  arrangement;  provided  it  includes  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senator  Percy 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  questi(m  of  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  technical 
question.  This  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest does  not  prevent  the  meeting  of 
committees  or  sub.ommittees  that  may 
be  scheduled  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  yield  so  I  may  an- 
swer. I  am  the  culprit  who  has  been  ob- 
jecting to  committees  meeting  while  we 
are  concerned  with  the  pending  meas- 
ure, the  ethics  package.  I  will  not  object 
to  committees  meeting  while  we  are  en- 
gaged in  debate  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  a  markup 
tomorrow.  That  is  why  I  say  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  the  committees  may 
meet  imtil  2  hours  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes in  any  event. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  suflQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  do  not  vote  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  code  of  official  conduct 


for  the  Members,  oflScers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  oth«-  pur- 
poses. 

UF    AMENDMENT    NO.    109 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  Senator  Percy,  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  measure,  may  have  worked 
out  a  resolution  on  the  Percy  amend- 
ment. 

ORDER  vrriATINC  RECOCNITION  OF  SENATOR 
JAVrrS  AND  RESUMPTION  OF  CONSIDERATION 
OF  UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   109  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  recognition  of  Mr.  Percy  on  tomor- 
row and  for  the  resumption  of  considera- 
tion of  amendment  No.  109  on  tomorrow 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTP    AMENDMENT    NO.     110 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  of  my  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (B4r.  Percy)  pro- 
poses unprlnted  amendment  No.  110,  a  modi- 
fication to  amendment  No.  109. 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  12  through 
19  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

"6.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$25,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  90  days  In  a  calendar  year  (unless  hired 
on  a  per  diem  basis)  shall  affiliate  with  a 
firm,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  professional 
services  for  compensation  or  permit  that  In- 
dividual's name  to  be  used  by  such  a  firm, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation  or 
practice  a  profession  for  compensation  to  any 
extent  during  regular  office  hours  of  the 
Senate  office  in  which  employed.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  'professional  serv- 
ices' shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  those 
which  Involve  a  fiduciary  relationship." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TmrRMOND) 
for  assisting  in  working  this  amendment 
out  in  such  a  way  that  it  accomplishes 
the  end  that  I  think  we  have  all  tried  to 
reach.  I  would  also  like  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  CMtlahoma 
(Mr.  Bellhon)  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  in  this  area  of  treating  with  fairness 
and  justice  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  members  of  the  staff,  in  such  a  waj 
that  we  can  meet  all  the  objections  that 
could  logically  be  raised,  but  provide 
adequate  freedom  to  put  everyone  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment to  make  at  this  time,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  opposed  this  amendment  to  be- 
gin with,  because  it  would  have  allowed 
a  Senator's  staff  member,  during  regular 
working  hours,  to  practice  law  or  medi- 
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cine  or  some  other  profe^ion 
amendment  is  now  modifl<  d 
that  a  Senator's  staff  memi  >er 
allowed  to  practice  a  prof  es  slon 
pensation  to  any  extent  d^ring 
office  hours  of  the  Senate 
employed. 

In  view  of  that  modlflcat  on,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendmei  t 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC  SR 
tors  yield  back  the  remaiider 
time? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 

Just  like  to  say  the 

drafted  more  narrowly 
provision,  which  does  perml 
of  the  professions  within 
come  limitation. 

I  would  doubt  that  the  _ 
self  specifically  affects  an; 
the  Senate,  but  there  are 
than  2,000  staff  people  bey^Dnd 
the  Senate,  and  certainly 
would  be  affected  by  the  . .. 
Is  in  the  resolution.  I  think 
carefully  enough  that  I 
tion  to  the  amendment. 
Have   the  yeas   and 
quested? 

The  PRESIDING 

and  nays  have  been  ordere 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  _ 
sent  that  the  order  for  the 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing 
amendment,  as  modified,  of| 
from  Illinois. 

The    amendment,    as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President, 
reconsider  the  vote  by  whicq 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  movi  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  trie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  \lr.  President, 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  (  uorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  T  le  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mt.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  th  it  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resc  nded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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McClellan)     and    the    ^ 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young. 
be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
of  1  hours,  and  a  time  lim 
debatable  motion,  appeal 
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order,  if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Senate 
lor  discussion,  of  30  minutes,  and  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  of  30  minutes;  and  that 
the  agreement  with  respect  to  the  divi- 
sion and  control  of  the  time  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows,  and  I  ask  the  Chair,  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  Journal  clerk  to  follow  please 
closely  : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  Mr.  Chafee  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
Mr.  Baker  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

B.R.   4800 

The  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  56, 
H.R.  4800,  an  act  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974  for  an  additional  year,  to  revise 
the  trigger  provisions  in  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will"  be  roUcall  votes  throughout 
the  afternoon  tomorrow.  It  is  possible 
that  a  rollcall  vote  could  be  reached  be- 
fore 12  o'clock.  I  doubt  that  any  amend- 
ment will  be  called  up,  however,  that 
would  result  in  a  rollcall  vote  before  noon. 
But  that  cannot  be  guaranteed.  Rollcall 
votes  will  continue  into  the  late  after- 
noon, possibly  early  evening,  and  con- 
ceivably could  go  later  than  the  early 
evening  tomorrow.  It  is  important,  as 
Senator  Long  has  already  pointed  out, 
and  he  will  be  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
that  that  measure  be  enacted  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  because  there  is  a  time 
deadline  of  March  31  in  connection  with 
the  biU. 

TIME  LIMTTATION  AGSmSMENT  ON  BARTLETT 
AMENDMENT   TO    H.R.    4800 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  amendment 
which  Mr.  Bartlett  will  call  up  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  bill.  It  is  a 
nongermane  amendment.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee would  authorize  me  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement  on  that  one  nonger- 
mane amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President.  I  would  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  if  that  request 
could  be  extended  to  provide  that  no 
amendments  to  the  amendment  might  bs 
in  order 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  amendments  to  the  Barlett  amend- 
ment be  in  order,  but  that,  of  course. 


Mr.  Long  retain  his  right  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  still  further,  I  imder- 
stand  tnat  nothing  in  this  agreement 
would  affect  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
call  for  a  division  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  acceded  to  the  suggestion  concerning 
a  time  agreement  on  Mr.  Bartlett's 
agreement  without  having  cleared  this 
with  Mr.  Long.  I  would  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  agreement  hold  condi- 
tioned on  Mr.  Long's  approval  thereof. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  object,  I  understand  the 
request  by  the  majority  leader  and  tWnk 
It  appropriate.  However,  by  the  same 
token,  I  want  It  made  clear  that  there 
is  no  order  against  nongermane  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  if  I  may? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  acceding  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader,  we  are 
doing  nothing  to  extinguish  any  rights 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  have  in  any  event 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennes.<;ee  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  while  first  express- 
ing my  hope  that  Senator  Long  will  not 

object  to  this  formulation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  the  only  right  which 
would  be  extinguished  would  be  the  right 
to  amend  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  still  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  for  Just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing on  with  my  reservation  on  the  re- 
quest, I  believe  the  Chair  has  advised  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  request 
of  the  majority  leader  would  not  extin- 
guish any  rights  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  offer  his  amendment 
to  the  Emerg'ency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  that  there  is  no 
standing  order  and  no  unanimous-con- 
sent order  against  nongermane  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  well  that  we  leave  the  last 
word  in  this  instance  to  Mr.  Long,  inas- 
much as  I  have  not  cleared  it  with  him. 
I  feel  he  is  entitled  to  that  courtesy.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  minority  leader 
and  to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  acceding  to  my 
request  in  this  regard. 

OFFICIAL    CONDUCT   AMENDMENTS   OF    1977 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
matter,  we  still  have  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  Senate  Resolution  110  that  will 
be  offered  on  our  side.  I  ask  the  Chair 
how  much  time  is  remaining  under  the 
order,  and  how  much  time  is  respectively 
allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  332  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  489 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues  and  for  general  information, 
according  to  my  notations  I  have  requests 
from  six  Senators  on  this  side  to  offer 
other  amendments — Senators  Curtis, 
Dole,  Hansen,  Baker,  Stevens,  and 
Wallop.  I  believe  we  have  already  pro- 
vided time  limitations  and  a  sequence 
for  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  in  the  case  of  my  own 
amendment.  Incidentally,  it  is  presently 
planned  to  offer  only  one  of  the  two 
amendments  now  at  the  desk — one 
amendment  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  one 
amendment  by  Mr.  Wallop.  According 
to  my  rough  calculations  that  will  come 
out  to  Just  about  the  time  we  have  re- 
maining on  our  side. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  hope 
we  can  have  a  full  day  on  Thursday,  and 
what  available  time  there  is  on  Friday, 
to  make  certain  no  one  Is  cut  off  from 
offering  additional  amendments  they 
may  have  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  state  what  the  sequence 
is  if  such  an  order  has  been  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  further  sequence  on  amendments  of 
recognition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  order  with 
respect  to  time  hmltation  on  any  of  the 
amendments  to  which  Mr.  Baker  has 
referred,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  each 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  the  limitation  is  80  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  Mr. 
Hansen? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  Those  are  the  only  variations  from 
the  2-hour  aereement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  that  con- 
form with  the  Information  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  does. 
We  shall  be  hard  pressed  to  do  all  of 


this  in  the  time  available.  I  think  it  wHl 
just  fit,  but  there  will  be  no  time  to  spare 
on  the  calendar,  on  the  clock,  or  on  this 
list. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  a  f  eelmg  that  the  manager  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  probably  will  not 
take  as  much  time  as  is  allotted  to  him 
on  the  amendments.  I  express  the  hope 
to  my  friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ba- 
ker) that  we  can  work  together  in  get- 
ting authors  of  amendments  to  reduce 
the  time,  if  at  all  possible,  so  that  we 
can  give  them  all  a  chance  to  get  their 
amendments  in,  and  get  votes  with  rela- 
tion thereto,  on  Thursday.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  have  anything  on  Friday  prior 
to  the  hour  of  9 :  45  a.m. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  can  come  in 
earlier  and  can  take  action,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  is  to  begin  its  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Baker  at 
9:45  on  Friday  morning.  So  if  the  dis- 
tingiushed  minority  leader  and  I  could 
work  together  in  getting  Senators  to  co- 
operate with  us,  if  they  will,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  can,  in  reducing  time  on 
amendments,  perhaps  it  might  ease  our 
burden  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  express  only 
one  other  hope  that,  if  there  are  no 
other  amendments  or  only  a  few  amend- 
ments left  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
we  might  share  a  little  of  the  remain- 
ing time — if  time  is  to  be  critical. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING   SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
so  that  committees  will  be  on  notice 
Thursday,  we  expect  to  be  back  on  the 
code  of  conduct.  The  first  2  hours  of  the 
session,  the  committees  are  at  liberty  to 
meet. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMORROW  UNTIL 
B    A.M.   ON   THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
on   Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
depending  on  what  the  outlook  is  by  the 
time  we  close  up  business  tomorrow,  it 
might  be  possible  to  change  that  order,  to 
come  in  a  little  later  than  9  a.m.,  but  as 
of  now  I  think  it  well  that  we  sav  9  a.m. 
so  that  the  committees  will  know  they 
can  at  least  meet  until  11  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day. 

RECESS  TO  10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  7:23 
p.m..  the  Senate  reces.sed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  30, 1977,  at  10 :30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  29,  1977: 


Department  op  Stats 

Richard  N.  Cooper,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Donald  F.  McHenry,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  ranlt  of  Ambas- 
sador. 

Department  of  Justice 

Thomas  E.  Lydon,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Mark 
W.  Buyck,  Jr.,  resigned. 

The  Judiciary 
Howell  W.  Melton,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
District   Judge   for    the   middle   district   of 
Florida  vice  Gerald  B.  TjoHat.  elevated. 
In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  regular  officers  of  the  Per- 
manent Commissioned  Teaching  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 

John  B.  Mahon  Thomas  D.  Combs,  Jr. 

Frank  S.  Kapral  Louis  K.  Bragaw,  Jr. 

Harlan  D.  Hanson 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grades 
indicated : 

Captain 
Pasquala  M.  Benlgno    Joseph  F.  Tyson 
Laurel  R.  Elliott  Manuel  Tubella,  Jr. 

Commander 

Paul  E.  Burke 

The  following  regular  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  to  be  a  permanent  commissioned  officer 
in  the  regular  Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  ~of 
lieutenant: 

Joseph  F.  Tucker 

The  following  licensed  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  regular  Coast  Guard  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) : 
Allan  H.  Moore  Richard  T.  Nelson 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Warren  D.  Johnson,  448-OS-3925PR 
(major  general,  regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Julien  J.  LeBourgeoIs.  U.S.  Navy, 

for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 

on  the  retired  list  piu^uant  to  the  provisions 

of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

The  following-named  Midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  Ensigns  in  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Philip  J.  Aarons 
Edward  L.  Abner  n 
John  A.  Achenbach 
George  w.  Ackley  III 
Daniel  A.  Acton 
James  P.  Adams  II 
Walter  R.  Adams 
Richard  B.  Adcock 
William  S.  Adsit 
Andrew  A.  Ahlgren 
David  J.  Aland 
Mark  E.  Alcamo 
Thomas  D.  Aldern 
David  K.  AIIsopp 
John  S.  Althans 
Robert  W.  Andersen 
Brian  S.  Anderson 
Edward  C.  Anderson 
Kenneth  R.  Anderson 
Mark  B.  Anderson 


Thomas  J.  Arminio 
Michael  D.  Anderson 
Wllhelm  P.  Anderson 
Alan  C.  Angleman 
Dennis  D  Antonio 
Reynaldo  A.  Arellano 
David  M.  Armltage 
Steven  P.  Artzer 
Mark  M.  Atklsson 
Robert  W.  Atwood 
Charles  E.  August 
Peter  P.  Ayotte 
Glenn  S.  Bacon 
Calvin  L.  Bagby 
Michael  E.  Bain 
David  W.  Bair 
Daniel  K.  Baker 
Duane  M.  Baker,  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Banchak 
Randall  W.  Bannister 
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Gregory  w.  Baran 
Robert  D.  Barbaree,  Jr 
Kirk  A.  Barker 
Joseph  L.  Barnes 
Robert  L.  Barnes 
Ronald  A.  Barnes 
Claude  E.  Barron 
Bradley  J.  Barth 
George  F.  Barton  III 
Roy  C.  Bass 
Thomas  E.  Bauer 
Domlttto  M.  Baysic 
Daniel  S.  Beach 
David  C.  Beam 
James  M.  Beaver 
Michael  C.  Beck 
Lawrence  C.  Becker 
Mark  E.  Becker 
Thomas  J.  Behrle 
Robert  D.  Bender 
Jerry  P.  Bennett 
David  L.  Bentley 
Daniel  M.  Bereck 
Jeffrey  P.  Berg 
James  R.  Berger 
John  L.  Bernard  III 
Joseph  M.  Bemer 
Steven  M.  Besco 
James  M.  Bethmann 
Thomas  L.  Blery,  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  R.  Bllottl 
John  M.  Bird 
Joe  C.  Blake 
James  A.  Blasko 
Michael  J.  Blazln 
Glen  M.  BUnde,  Jr. 
Brooks  O.  Boatwrlght. 

Jr. 
Jo'eoh  Bosovlch 
Eueene  J.  Bolarskl.  Jr. 
Cbarles  C.  Boley.  Jr. 
Harrv  P.  Bnllch.  Jr. 
DfreV  R.  Bonner 
Georc*'  W.  BooVer 
La  Pelle  B.  Booker 
Mark  M.  Borchers 
Morris  R.  Bosarge  HI 
James  E.  Bovle 
Raymond  E.  Bozman 
Herbert  W.  Bracewell, 

Jr. 
Mark  J.  Bradley 
David  A.  Brady 
John  J.  Branson  m 
Charles  H.  Breen 
Thomas  P.  Breyer 
Dean  P.  Brezack 
Steohsn  D.  Bridges 
Douelas  H.  Brloantl 
Ronald  W.  Brlnkley 
William  K.  Brlstow 
Kevin  W.  Brock 
Michael  P.  Brock 
Porrest  E.  Brooks  m 
Michael  P.  Brown 
Theodore  H.  Brown, 

Jr. 
Pies  J.  Brtice.  Jr. 
Laurence  P.  Bnindage" 
Michael  R.  Brunsklll 
Henry  R.  Brus  in 
Mark  A.  Brvnestad 
Gregory  J.  Buchanan 
Bruce  J.  Buck 
Kevin  P.  Buck 
Kennard  M. 

Buddenhahn 
David  W.  Bullard 
David  A.  Burdlne 
Bruce  T.  Burkett 
Christopher  T.  Bur- 
nett 
Robert  V.  Burnette 
Michael  W.  Bums 
John  C.  Burton 
Daniel  P.  Busch 
Demp^ey  Butler  III 
William  J.  Butler 
Gregory  L.  Byrd 
Julius  S.  Caesar 
Christopher  C.  Cain 


,H, 


C  ay. 


Nathaniel 

Jr. 
Michael 
Michael 
Joseph  1 
Bruce  A 
Thomas 
Michael 
Paul  J 
Michael 
James  J 
Michael 
Michael 
Larry  I 
Lester  E 
Sean  J. 
Harold 
John  R. 
Jeffrey  P 
James 
Peter  M. 
Prank  T, 
Matthew 
Erik  Cha 
Robert 
James  L 
Harold  O 
sen.  Jr 
Edward  A 
son  ni 
Prank  P. 
Jeffrey  R 
Gene  R. 
William 
Kenneth 
Mark  A. 
Mark  D. 
John  L. 
Chris  topl^r 

ver 
WUliam 

Jr. 
Joe  D. 
Alan  R 
Lawrence 

Jr. 
John  A.  C 
Richard 
Guy  B. 
,  Michael 
James  O 
Paul  T. 
Gary  L. 
David  L 
Robert  A 
John  11. 
Patrick  J 
Wallace  J 

ni 

Gerald  V. 

Raymond 

Clifton  M 

David  R 

Gregory  H 

Philip  J. 

Hugh  T. 

Gregory  J 

Jose  R 

David  D 

Michael  J 

Raymond 
lombe 

James  D 

Timothy  J 
Raymond  1 

Jr. 
Michael  L. 
Winston  K 
Steven  K 
Richard  N 
Michael  J 
Dennis  P. 
William  T 
William  D 
Jeffrey  J. 
Paul  L.  E. 
VanK. 
Robert  M 
Dirk  J. 
Richard  S 
Shan  R 


F.  Caldwell 


P.  Calfee 

J.  Callahan 
Camacho 

Campbell 

L.  Campbell 

P.  Ganders 
C  appellino 

\.  Capponi 

Card  OS  I 
.  Carey 

=".  Caron 
<  Carpenter 

Carr  m 
QarroU 

Casey 
( ;asey,  Jr. 

Caulfeild- 


;aulk 
Cerablno 
Chabal  III 
im 

mt  U 
Shlldress 
Chrlsten- 


.  Chrlstoffer- 

IJhrzanowski 
Cinclrlplno 
dlonl 
.  Clarldge 
3.  Clark 
Clark 
qiaussen 
Jr. 
M.  Clea- 


Clement, 
Cletnents,  Jr. 
E.  Clifford, 
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oward 
Coan 
Cojleld,  Jr. 
Cohn 
<  ;ole,  Jr. 
Cc  I  man 
Cc  Iton 
C  omis 

3ondry 
C  snnard 
3onroy 
Conway 

3ook 

5.  Cook 

Cooksey 
C  Doper 

Cooper 
Cbrbett  IV 
C  )rnett 

Cornish 
Coi  pus 
C)ss 

Coulbourne 
Cou- 
J'. 
Qoulson 

Coverlck 

.  Crevler, 

3row 
Crow 
drowe 
IJurrent 
i )algle 
ton 
3amlco 
Daniels 
vis 


I  avis 
Dav  s,  Jr. 

I  'awson 
Deb  )lnk 

)ela  Cruz 


Detnar 


Jeremlas    P.    DeMelo, 

Jr. 
William  K.  Dennis 
Rex  Derby 
Phillip  A.  DeRose 
Paul  E.  Diego 
Thomas  E.  Diggs  XI 
Christopher  W.  DlUer 
Timothy  D.  DlMenna 
Mark  Diunizlo 
Rodney  D.  Dods worth 
James  P.  Dolan 
Christopher  E.  Dory 
Patrick  E.  Downer 
Brian  W.  Dowsley 
James  J.  Dranchak 
Robert  E.  Droppa 
George  D.  Duchak 
James  D.  Duncan 
William  8.  Durbln 
James  E.  Echrlch 
Rustin  J.  Eckstrom 
Charles  R.  Eischen 
Frederick  EUot,  Jr. 
Thomas  O.  ElUnwood, 

Jr. 
David  S.  Elliott 
Glenn  D.  Elliott 
Walter  L.  Ellison,  Jr. 
Thomas  L.  Elmore 
Stuart  P.  Elwlng  11 
Lawrence  A.  Endacott 
Peter  W.  Engel 
Edgar  R.  Enochs 
Glen  P.  Erlcson 
Stephen  J.  Eshman 
Warren  B.  Estes 
David  A.  Evensen 
Robert  C.  Eves 
James  P.  Palrbank 
Patrick  J.  Fallon 
Richard  M.  Faulkner 
Christopher  E.  Peeney 
John  P.  Feller 
William  H.  Pelker  in 
Dan  E.  Fenn,  Jr. 
David  Fllipplnl 
Peter  C.  Fllklns 
Stuart  H.  Pinlayson 
David  C.  Plnley 
Mark  T.  Pinley 
Peter  J.  Plnley 
Carl  B.  Fisher 
Roger  G.  Fleischer 
Francis  S.  Fogarty 
Irby  D.  Fogleman  III 
Scott  A.  Fontaine 
Andre  P.  Poster 
Gregory  A.  Foster 
Samuel  M.  Fox  IV 
Stephen  C.  Pox 
Dennis  M.  Pranlch 
Richard  F.  Frank 
Randal  C.  Franke 
Donald  E.  Franklin 
David  L.  Frederick 
John  M.  Freeman,  Jr 
Gerald  T.  Prentz 
Thomas  J.  Prey,  Jr. 
Michael  S.  Prick 
Leith  Y.  Fujli 
George  A.  Fullerton 
Dirk  M.  Gallagher 
Jose  L.  Galvan 
Richard  E.  Galvln 
Gary  P.  Gambaranl 
Benjamin  A.  Garcia 
Edward  L.  Garcia 
Stephen  A.  Garcia 
John  S.  Gardner 
Mark  P.  Gardner 
William  P.  Garland 
Jeffrey  D.  Garmon 
Hal  E.  Garrigues 
Bret  C.  Gary 
James  C.  Gasaway 
David  H.  Gates 
Louis  J.  Geanuleas 
Daniel  Gearing 
John  W.  Geary 
James  R.  George 


.Harry  J.  Gerhard 
Stephen  A.  Giesen 
Neil  T.  GUlespte 
Robert  J.  Gilman 
Robert  R.  Glrard 
Corey  J.  Glab 
Eugene  M.  Golda 
Henry  Gonzalez,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Gcodrum 
William  A.  Goodwin 
Douglas  E.  Goolsby 
Richard  A.  Gooner 
Jeffrey  A.  Gorman 
Thomas  M.  Gorman 
James  W.  Gould 
Dale  R.  Govan 
Paul  D.  Graaff 
Kenneth  A.  Graber 
John  C.  Grace 
John  S.  Graham 
Kelvin  P.  Graham 
Brendan  L.  Gray 
Gregory  C.  Gray 
Francis  J.  Greco 
Peter  D.  Green 
Thomas  G.  Greene 
Harold  D.  Gretzky 
Gary  L.  Grlce 
Dennis  R.  Grimes 
Robert  E.  Groh,  Jr. 
Greg  R.  Gullette 
Christopher  R. 

Gunderson 
Dennis  A.  Haines 
David  L.  Hall 
John  A.  Hall 
Clinton  H.  Hallman, 

Jr. 
Robert  N.  Hamblln. 

Jr. 
Ricky  T.  Hammonds 
Michael  S.  Hamner 
Clark  D.  Handy 
Keith  D.  Haney 
Douglas  E.  Hannum 
Daniel  L.  Hansen 
Richard  P.  Hansen 
Robert  C.  Hansen,  Jr. 
Stephen  W.  Harden 
Scott  H.  Harding 
June  T.  Hardy,  Jr. 
Russell  S.  Harper 
Scott  F.  Harper 
Joseph  H.  Harrington, 

Jr. 
James  D.  Hartigan 
William  C.  Hartman 
Thomas  A.  Hawkins 
David  T.  Hayes 
Isalas  A.  Hazlewood 
Jeffrey  H.  Heely 
Andrew  J.  Regeman 
Thomas  A.  Hejl 
Eric  A.  Helleberg 
George  W.  Hennlng, 

Jr. 
Zachary  A.  Henry,  Jr. 
William  J.  Herberger 
George  F.  Herning 
John  S.  Herr.  Jr. 
Ronald  W.  Hertwlg, 

Jr. 
Charles  D.  Heughan 
John  S.  Hlcky 
Raymond  L.  Hlgglns 
Michael  L.  Hill 
Thomas  S.  Hill 
William  G.  Hlrko 
Cary  J.  Hlthon 
Albert  R.  Hochevar 
Brian  P.  HoU 
Paul  J.  Hollich 
Jeffrey  L.  HoUoway 
Robert  P.  Holman 
Gary  M.  Hoist 
Jeffrey  M.  Hoobler 
Stephen  C.  Horbiak 
Arthur  W.  Horn,  Jr. 
David  A.  Householder 
Douglas  L.  Hovland 


Reginald  L.  Howard 
Mark  A.  Hugel 
Thomas  K.  Hulsman 
D.\nlel  T.  Hunt 
Thomas  H. 

Hutchinson  III 
Peter  M.  Hyers 
Lawrence  J.  Indivlglia 
Stephen  R.  Irvin 
William  H.  Ittner 
Charles  G.  Ivey 
Leon  Jackson,  Jr. 
Steven  C.  Jackson 
William  E.  Jackson 
David  S.  Jameson 
Charles  E.  Jamison, 

Jr. 
Ralph  E.  Janlkowsky 
Mark  T.  Jee 
James  S.  Jenkins 
Robert  P.  Jenks 
Timothy  S.  Jenks 
David  W.  Jensen 
Daniel  J.  Jerabek 
Michael  S.  Johnson 
Richard  E.  Johnson 
Thomas  W.  Johnson 
Wesley  H.  Johnson 
David  L.  Jones 
Donald  D.  Jones 
Michael  P.  Jones 
William  P.  Jones 
Robert  G  Julian 
Daniel  F.  Kaluzny 
John  S.  Kamen 
Keith  M.  Kanlut 
Corwin  J.  Karaffa 
John  A.  Karels 
Christian  Kast 
Robert  J.  Kautter 
William  J.  Kear 
John  J.  Kearney 
Mark  C.  Keefe 
Thomas  F.  Keeley 
William  M.  Keeney 
John  S.  Kellogg 
James  M.  Kelly 
Robert  C.  Kennedy,  Jr 
Mark  W.  Kenny 
Steven  J.  Keough 
Joseph  D.  Kernan 
Rande  M.  Kessler 
Edward  F.  King 
Kllton  D.  Klngsman 
Frederic  M.  Klnkiu 
Kevin  J.  Kinports 
Mark  A.  Kirk 
David  M.  Klrkman 
Richard  C.  Klrsten 
Martlnus  M.  Klljn 
Peter  M.  Koetgen 
Kerry  K.  Knolzen 
Richard  J.  Knowskl 
John  T.  Knox 
Gary  S.  Kollmorgen 
George  W 

Korchowsky 
Joseph  G.  Kovalchlk 
Mark  S.  Kozicz 
Michael  A.  Kranz 
Clifford  W.  Krcha,  Jr. 
Konrad  S.  Kroszner 
Richard  F.  Kuehne 
Michael  F.  Kuhn 
Paul  A.  LaBosslere 
Thomas  J.  Lagerstrom 
Mark  E.  Lamb 
Robert  S.  Lamb,  Jr. 
Daniel  M.  Lambert 
Scott  R.  Langer 
Craig  E.  Langman 
James  E.  Lare 
Leo  W.  Latonlck 


Bradford  F.  Lewis 
James  K.  Liming 
Thomas  E.  Lindner 
Jerry  M.  Llnenger 
Donald  J.  Link 
Frederick  L.  Litty  III 
Gregory  T.  Llzama 
James  C.  Lochry 
Samuel  J.  Locklear  ni 
James  A.  Lockley 
Alan  L.  Lohman 
Aaron  Long  IV 
Jeffrey  J.  Long 
Michael  S.  Longmeler 
Alexander  K.  Lopes, 

Jr. 
Timothy  Lorentz 
Gary  J.  Lovan 
James  G.  Luehman 
Charles  M.  McCarthy 
Julian  D.  McCarthy 
Michael  C.  McCord 
Glenn  A.  Mcormlck 
Robert  C.  McCoy 
Bradford  N.  McDonald 
James  C.  McDonald 
John  P.  McGowan  IV 
Richard  J.  McGraw, 

Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Mcllravy 
James  F.  Mclsaac 
Thomas  B.  McKee 
George  P.  McKenzle 
Archibald  McKlnlay 

VI 
Paul  G.  McMahon,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  McNamara 
Richard  J.  McNeil 
Morgan  J.  McQulston 
Michael  K.  McVay 
Richard  D. 

McWhorter,  Jr. 
Burlln  D.  Mabrey 
John  C.  MacKercher, 

Jr. 
John  Madalo 
Robert  H.  Magee 
Michael  P.  Magnottl 
Terence  E.  Mahoney 
Michael  J.  Mair 
Gary  A.  Maloche 
George  E.  Manaskle 
Richard  L.  P. 

Marcantonlo 
Joseph  P.  Marques,  Jr. 
Jerome  K.  Mathre 
Eugene  C.  Matranga 
Harry  G.  Maugans 
Richard  L.  Maurer 
Paul  J.  Mazich 
Richard  W.  Meanor 
Douglas  L.  Meinls 
Douglas  C.  Melster 
John  w.  Melear 
Stephen  8.  Merchant 
Norman  G.  Meres 
Harry  F.  Meyers 
David  R.  Mlckle 
WUUam  J.  Mlckler.  Jr. 
Kenneth  D.  Mllboan 
Forrest  A.  Miller 
James  R.  Miller 
Jerrold  L.  Miller 
Ronald  L.  Miller.  Jr. 
Samuel  C.  Miller  IH 
William  H.  Mlllward 
Peter  J.  Mlsiewlcz 
Gary  W.  Mitchell 
Roger  V.  Mitchell 
Paul  M.  Momany 
Randall  K.  Moon,  Jr. 
Carl  R.  Moore 
Robert  J.  Morln 


Larry  M.  Laughlln 
Michael  P.  Laviano 
George  P.  Lawlor 
Patrick  J.  LeBlanc 
Jeffrey  W.  Lee 
Steven  M.  Lessard 
WUUam  J.  Lester 


Shawn  B.  Morrlssey 
JeflreV  A.  Morse 
Michael  F.  Moylan 
Robert  W.  T.  Mulloy 
Keith  D.  Munson 
Kevin  P.  Murphy 
Scott  P.  Murphy 
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Christopher  C.  Murray  Robert  C.  Sanderson, 


Michael  N.  Musser 
PhUUp  J.  Nacoste 
Allan  R.  Nadolskl 
Cesar  C.  Navarrete 
Scott  T.  Neldhold 
John  S.  Nelson 
Philip  B.  Nelson 
Robert  J".  Nichols,  Jr. 
James  T.  Nlckerson 
Jerome  T.  Nosky 
Donald  J.  Nowlckl 
Patrick  8.  O'Brien 
Brian  T.  O'Callagban 
Joseph  J.  O'Conor 


Jr. 
Jeffrey  K.  Sapp 
Colin  W.  Sa-gent 
George  A.  Sarrell 
Martin  B.  Sattlson 
Stanley  L.  Saunders, 

Jr. 
Gregory  R.  Sawyer 
Daniel  J.  Schenke 
Walter  P.  Schlaepfer 
Steven  C.  Schllentz 
Michael  L.  Schmlt 
Jesse  B.  Schrum 
David  M.  Schubert,  Jr. 


Stephen  J.  O'Leary  HI  Mark  A.  Schuler 


Daniel  P.  Olivier 
Daniel  J.  OXone 
Peter  R.  Olsen 
Mark  C.  Ospeck 
Thomas  A.  Osseck,  Jr. 


John  J.  Schwanz 
Donald  B.  Scott,  Jr. 
Michael  L.  Scott 
Michael  L.  Scullin 
Richard  T.  Seaberg 


Richard  W.  O'Sulllvan  Steve  A.  Seal 


Peter  H.  Ozlmek 
David  G.  Paddock 
Nicholas  J.  Padula 
Clinton  L.  Pagano,  Jr. 
Frank  E.  Pagano 
David  I.  Palst 
Charles  S.  Paramore 
Joel  M.  Parker 
Chris  L.  Pashos 
WUllam  E 

Jr. 
Stephen  J.  Perrls 
Christopher  R.  Perry 
Lawrence  J.  Peruffo 
Thomas  R.  Pickles 
Francis  S.  Pierce 
Mark  J.  Plsclonerl 
George  G.  M.  Platz 
Loren  R.  Pllsco 
Carl  D.  Plyler,  Jr. 
Dean  R.  Podracky 
John  J.  Polcarl 
David  L.  Powell 
Robert  D.  Powell 
Robert  J.  Prodoehl 
James  S.  Propheter 
Paul  A.  Przyborskl 
Michael  J.  Puz 
David  C.  Pyle 
Keith  J.  Qulgley 
Kevin  M.  Qulnn 
Charles  M.  Racoosln 
Raymond  P.  Ragusky 
David  L.  Raunlg 
John  A.  Read 
Oliver  M.  Read  IV 
William  H.  Readman 
Michael  E.  Reed 
David  J.  Reldy 
Jeffrey  A.  Reinhart 
Paul  E.  Reinhart 
Steven  M.  Rennle 
Wayne  R.  Repeta 
Gregory  S.  Rice 
Robert  K.  Rice 
William  L.  Richards 
Alan  D.  Richardson 
Paul  D.  Ring 
Edward  B.  Rogers  m 
Marvin  L.  Rogers 


Albert  G.  Seither,  Jr. 
Roger  W.  Seldon 
Richard  E.  Self 
John  M.  Sharp 
Thomas  P.  Shaw 
Kenneth  L.  Shearer 
James  E.  Sheldon 
Scott  S.  Shephard 
Robert  H.  Sheppard 
Patterson,  Roger  C.  Sheppard 
Barry  S.  Sherman 
Eric  G.  Shev/brldge 
Daniel  R.  Shinego 
John  M.  Shmorhun 
Daniel  R.  Slgg 
Sale  S.  Slhrer 
John  A.  Sill 
Lawrence  T.  Simme- 

Unk,  Jr. 
Ray  C.  Simmons 
Dennis  L.  Simon 
Lawrence  D.  Simpson 
Robert  A.  Slnlbaldl,  Jr 
Peter  J.  Slsa 
Benjamin  L.  Sltler 
Walter  M.  Skinner 
Kevin  R.  Skjel 
David  J.  Skocik 
Lee  T.  Slaughter 
Mark  A.  SUvka 
Bruce  E.  Smith 
Bruce  H.  Smith 
Bruce  S.  Smith 
Charles  S.  Smith 
Daniel  M.  Smith 
Douglas  M.  Smith 
Eric  C.  Smith 
Gregory  P.  Smith 
John  S.  Smith 
John  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
William  O.  Smith 
Richard  L.  Snead 
Mark  S.  Snow 
Mark  L.  Sobcznk 
William  F.  Sobotka  m 
Monty  S.  Sooter 
Robert  M.  Souders 
Christopher  J.  Spada 
Keith  N.  Spangenberg 
FranV  W.  Spence 


Mitchell  A.  Rosenberg  John  W,  Snencer,  Jr. 


Carlos  A.  Rosende 
Mickey  V.  Ross 
Charles  V.  Rossi 
Robert  D.  Rotz 
Edward  J.  Rourke,  Jr. 
Harry  V.  Rouse  IV 
James  L.  Rowley 
Peter  J.  Ruccl 
Thomas  A.  Rvissell 
Christopher  J.  Ryan 

ni 
Daniel  P.  Ryan 
Vincent  S.  Sadd 
Thomas  F.  Salacka 
Mark  B.  Samuels 
David  W.  Sanders 
Steven  D.  Sanders 


John  S.  Splicer 
George  G.  Sprung 
Chrlotonher  L.  Stathos 
George  V.  Station 
John  G.  Steele 
John  W.  Stelnmuller, 

Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Stenstrom 
MarV  Stephenson 
Thoma.s  L.  Stevenson 
Donald  L   Stewart  II 
Roger  E.  Stewart 
Ren  J.  Stlclnskl 
William  M.  Stiles 
Jeffrey  J.  Stone 
Richard  H.  Stone 
Joseph  M.  Storto 


Matthew  J.  Streeter 
John  L.  Strider,  Jr. 
Peter  W.  Stromann 
Alfred  E.  Stuart,  Jr. 
William  K.  Stulb 
Michael  R.  Sturm 
George  T.  Sullivan 
Kevin  J.  Sullivan 
Thomas  C.  Sullivan 
James  P.  Surch,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Sutter 
Dane  C.  Swanson 
Charles  W.  Swlnton 

III 
Andrew  B.  Tamayo 
Richard  L.  Taylor 
Richard  L.  Thayer 
Scott  M.  Thomas 


Richard  A.  Voytek 
John  F.  Vuolo 
David  S.  Wade 
David  C.  Wagner 
Frank  W.  Wagner 
Paul  D.  Wagner 
Dale  W.  Walnwrlght 
Daniel  M.  Walborn 
Gary  L.  Waldron 
Richard  A.  Wall,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Walsh 
Patrick  M.  Walsh 
Jeffrey  A.  Warmlngton 
James  L.  Warren 
Vlncente  L. 

Washington 
Jeroen  J.  Waterreus 
Charles  L.  Watklns 
James  D.  Watklns 


Daniel  D.  Thompson 

George  W.  Thompson,  Marc  A.  Watson 

Jr.  Jeffrey  D.  Weddle 

Reginald  Thompson     Stephen  G.  Welngart 
Richard  T.  Thompson  Bruce  R.  Weiss 
Robert  L.  Thompson    Jeffrey  W.  Wendel 
Timothy  N.  Thomson  Michael  R.  Wertz 


John  E.  Thorp 
Michael  L.  Thorp 
Owen  G.  Thorp  m 
Pierre  J.  Thuot 
John  M.  Tlerney, 

Jr. 
Bradley  J.  Tllgner 
Albert  A.  Tobln,  Jr. 
Myles  B.  Toguchl 
Raymond  J. 

Tranchant 
Kenneth  R.  Trass 
Jon  W.  Travis 
Richard  C.  Trimble 
James  Trlpodl 
Marc  L.  Trolanl 


Kent  D.  White 
Richard  W.  White 
Thomas  C.  White 
William  L.  White 
Timothy  L.  Whlted 
Richard  M. 

Whlteburst 
Daniel  J.  Whltsett 
Barry  N.  Wilbur 
Robert  L.  Wilde 
David  L.  Wilkinson 
Bary  C.  Wlllcox 
Bernard  P. 

WlUlams  ni 
Kent  A.  Williams 
Andrew  H.  Wilson 


Michael  S.  Trueblood   Douglas  H.  Wilson 
Raymond  E.  Trygstad  Joel  L.  Wilson 


Michael  P.  Tryon 
WUUam  V.  Tsal 
Charles  J.  Tuozzolo 
Craig  W.  Turley 
Elijah  A.  Turner 
David  L.  VaU 
Daniel  T.  VaUerle 
John  P.  Varney 
BlUy  L.  Vasquez 
Robert  E.  Vassar 
Rodney  D.  Vaught 
Thomas  A. 

VecchloUa 
John  G.  Venerella 
William  R.  Venohr 


John  R.  WUson 
Lyle  S.  Wilson 
Robert  G.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Terry  L.  WUton 
Henry  G.  WUchmeyer 
James  P.  Wisecup 
Randel  W.  Wood 
Ronald  S.  Wood 
Winston  D.  Wood 
Winston  D.  S.  Wood 
Mark  D.  Worrllow 
Eric  J.  Wright 
Garland  P.  Wright.  Jr. 
Kermeth  P.  Wright 
Edward  P.  Yetsko 


John  R.  Verbrycke  IV  Stephen  A.  Young 
Albert  P.  Verhofstadt  Stephen  L  Young 


Michael  J.  Vleten 
James  R.  VUbert 
John  E.  Viotto 
Robert  R.  Vogel 
Frederick  N.  Vogt 


Walter  H. 

Yourstone,  Jr. 
David  Zlemba 
Leonard  A. 

ZlngarelU 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

John  W.  Moore 

Carlton  W.  Puryer,  Jr. 

The  following-named  Navy  Enlisted  Sclen- 
tlAc  Education  program  candidates  to  be  a 
permanent  Ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Ernest  G.  Encino 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  appointed  permanent  Lieutenants  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Ens.  John  H.  Nadlng,  USN 

Ens.  Kevin  T.  Wand,  USN 

Ens.  Thomas  G.  Williams,  USN 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officer 
(ret.) )  to  be  reappointed  from  the  tempo- 
rary dlsablUty  retired  list  as  a  permanent 


Captain,  In  the  line.  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 
Capt.  R.  T.  ToUeson,  USN  (ret.) . 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer to  be  appointed  a  temporary  Chief  War- 
rant Officer,  W-3,  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

'Robert  J.  Boyle,  Aviation  Electronics 
Technician. 

The  following-named  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  appointed  temporary  Chief  Warrant 
Officers,  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  the  classi- 
fication indicated,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Harry  T.  Chadbourne,  Ordnance  Techni- 
cian (Surface). 

Harold  C.  Earls.  Underwater  Ordnance 
Technician  (Surface). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Kenneth  M.  McDonald 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  Midshipman  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Richard  R.  Van't  Hof 
The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  lav/ : 

Catherine  A.  Leahey 
Alan  J.  Luptak 
Gregory  C.  McCray 
Keith  D.  Norvel 
Carol  M.  Pottenger 
Peter  J.  Rovero 
Kevin  B.  Sullivan 
Christopher  K.  Taylor 
James  L.  Vaughan 
Arthur  W.  Yendrey 


Tony  W.  Arthur 
Dennis  D.  Dubard 
Henry  Dunnenberger 

ni 

Kevin  C.  Ebel 
Samuel  F.  Harrison, 

Jr. 
Dennis  L.  Hopkins 
Richard  I.  Kohls 
David  L.  Kolthoff 


Charles  J.  Lanlngham 

The  following-named  Naval  Enlisted  Sci- 
entific Education  program  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Richard  A.  Bass 
Charles  E.  Conner 
Gregory  E.  Groves 
James  V.  Hutchens 
Ann  M.  Jochum 
Richard  D.  Kauffold 


Michael  K.  King 
Dennis  M.  Miller 
Charles  E.  Nelson 
Eugene  Newman 
Joseph  P.  Scalet 
Charles  S.  Ormson 


The  following-named  officer  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  Lieutenant  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
q\iallfications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Lt.  (jg.)  Lynn  W.  O'Neal,  USN 

Lt.  John  A.  Houkom,  USN 

The  following-named  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officer  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
chief  warrant  officer,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Timothy  J.  Maney,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officer 
(  ret.) )  to  be  reappointed  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent 
captain,  in  the  line,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Capt.  Leonard  E.  Field,  USN  (ret.) 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officer 
(  ret. ) )  to  be  reappointed  from  the  tempo- 


•*l 


•  Appointment  sent  out  Ad  Interim  (dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate) . 
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rary  dlBablllty  retired  list 
lieutenant,  In  the  line,  In   ._ 
subject    to    the    quallficatlc  ns 
provided  by  law: 

Lt.  Helen  E.  Smith.  USN 

The  following-named 
rant   officer   to   be   appoint^ 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  U.S.  . 
duty,  for  temporary  service, 
cation  indicated,  subject  to  _ 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Timothy  J.   Maney,   Jr 
marine). 

The  following-named  Nav  r 
dldates  to  be  appointed 
Navy,  for  limited  duty,  for 
Ice,  in  the  classification 
to   the  qualifications   therejor 
by  law: 

DECK     (STTSFACE 

James  P.  Werner  Billy 

Perry  W.  Morgan  Richar  I 

George  D.  Sitton  in  Oarlanfl 
Vernon  Porter,  Jr. 

OPERATIONS    (STTHFiCE) 

Isaac  H.  Smith,  Jr.  Alvln  A  .  Blount 

Thomas  J.  Lonigan  James  : ;.  Hoffman 

Jerry  R.  Simoson  Robert  J.  Allen 

Michael  R.  Ineram  Edwarci  J.  Canell 

Ronald  Urrutla  John  M   Paris 

Stanley  R.  Martin  ArthurJH.  Stanwood. 
Harold  P.  Carey.  Jr.  Jr 

Jerry  L.  Dearbeck  Willianjs  S.  Ayers 
Howard  L.  Crary 

ENCINEERINC/REPAIR     (StmrACE) 

Joseph  S.  Dattoli  Leonar|  H.  Fowler 
Homar  H.  Hall,  Jr.  in 

Frederick  J.  Keener  Rex  P. 

David  A.  Crutz  James- 
Dennis  W.  Barfield  tong 

Russell  L.  Dowllnj  Edward 

Duane  A.  Larsen  WlUiair 
John  W.  Bell  ward 

James  E.  Fisher  Mark  W.  Rueensteln 

William  E.  Muth  WUliam  C.  Rhames 

Liberty  E.  Mann  m  Frederli  k  P.  Pauley, 
Thomas  M.  O'Leary  Jr. 

James  J.  Tenant  Elliott  ft.  Steele 

Duane  E.  Lorenz  Michael  L.  Wachter 

Richard  L.  Jones  William  E.  Woods 

Jerry  W.  Ferrantl  David  F  .  Prosser 

James  W.  Holland.  Richard  G.  Tipton 
Jr.  ^ 

NUCLEAR    POWER     (Stn^-ACE) 

Charles  M.  Harris 


Crawford 

Jarry  R.  Bug- 

Jr. 

J.  Black 

L.  Wood- 


ORDNANCE      (STTRFAC^ 

Harold  Gross  Carl  W. 

David  R.  Brookshire  Melvin 

Joseph  E.  Adamonls  Larry  J 

James  G.  Longway  Danny 

Richard  W.  Turner  Willard 


ELECTRONICS     (SURFj^CE) 

Thomas  R.  Cordelh  Henrv  *: 

Dennis  K.  Martine  James  I 

Donald  L.  Jones  Jack  L. 

David  E.  Robbins  Freddie 

Roger  D.  Morgan  Gerald 

Richard  A.  Ceely  Charles 

William  D.  Askln  Donald 


OPERATIONS     (SUBMARINE) 

Charles  B.  Walker 


encineering/repair 
Paul  B.  Slmerly 


SUBM  lRINE) 


NUCLEAR     POWER      ( 

Joseph  A.  Sychterz  in  Richard 
Ronald  W.  Houchins    Robert  i 
Michael  A.  McCam-      Milborn 
nion  John  L. 

Eric  M.  Jones  Tommy 

Wayne  H.  Frenck 

ORONANCE     (SUBMARINE) 

Samuel  S.  Flore  Norman 

William  S.  Bigger-  back 

^***f  Thomas 
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ELECTRONICS     (SUBMARINE) 

Jerry  M.  Simmons 
Leslie  K.  Gallipo 

AVZAXION  DECK 

Joseph  J.  G.  Dunphy 

AVIATION    OPERATIONS 

Michael  W.  Gowens 
David  R.  Kramer 

AVIATION    MAINTENANCE 

John  P.  Klmmel,  Jr.         Charles  L.  Mosely 
Alan  J.  Sala  Michael  E.  WUlUms 

Thomas  J.  Turner 

AVIATION  ORDNANCE 


Black 

Norrls 
Sneide 
'  ''aughan 
S.  DUon 


Venerdl 
Hammond 

)avls 

!.  Strawder 
.  Souza 

r.  BaVer 

I.  Wilkins 


\r 


(SUB  MARINE) 


'.  Pasnak 
Douclas 
P.  WUhon 
Schrader 
Hall 


h  utter- 
.  Czulewlcz 


Arthur  R.  Gray 
Jeffrey  L.  McComb 
Sidney  M.  Elliott 
Danny  E.  Sprulll 
Roger  L.  King 
William  E. 
Edwards,  Jr. 


Larry  J.  Manley 
Joseph  W. 

McCree,  Jr. 
William  C.  Rex 
Floyd  E.  English 


Larry  J.  CurtU 
Kenneth  E.  Hampel 
Leroy  L.  Lanseng 
Robert  E.  Lemaster 
James  R.  Rublee 


AVIONICS 

Nicholas  G.  Dundon 
Leroy  F.  Bright,  Jr. 
Stephen  K.  Rock 
Phillip  A.  Weller 
Patrick  MacDonald 


Richard  K. 

Prendergast 
Nathaniel  Green 
William  J. 

Snodgrass 
Richard  L.  James 
Gerald  E.  Hart 
Harry  M.  Thompson 


ADMINISTRATION 

Zane  L.  Hanson  Dennis  P.  Foster 

James  R.  Deeds 

Charles  W.  Davis 

Richard  S.  Tomllnson 

Dennis  M.  Gardner 

William  J. 

Bryan,  Jr. 
Leonard  P.  Havemann 
Frank  H.  Slmonds,  Jr. 

DATA   PROCESSING 

Thomas  E.  DeGloma 
William  A.  Mahoney 

CRTPTOLOOY 

Richard  T.  Sansom  Ronnie  E.  Sammons 

James  W.  Poole  Carter  P.  Bard 

George  J.  Hagerty  Allen  M.  Faulk 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

David  J.  Harris  Bernard  J. 

Stephen  W.  C.  Rice  August,  Jr. 

Bruce  F.  Moore  James  W.  Vobrak 

EXPLOSIVE   ORDNANCE   DISPOSAL 

Cecil  E.  Barlow 
Melton  L.  Smoot 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

Edward  W.  Pacheco       Clifford  J.  Alllgood 


Robert  V.  Camburn 
Leslie  A.  Bates 
Edward  Wright 
John  H.  Cresto 


Frederick  W.  Lelb 
Julius  J.  Jackson 
Hammond  G.  Cannon, 
Jr. 


Mess  Management  (Supply  Corps) 
Cornello  F.  Cantos 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Reynold  A.  Sefton,  Jr. 
Wayne  D.  Haefner 

The  following-named  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  appointed  temporary  Chief  Warrant 
Officers.  W-2.  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  the  classi- 
fication indicated,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Boatswain  (Surface) 
Benjamin  H.  Smith       Jonas  C.  Reighn 


James  C.  Massey,  Jr 
David  A.  Olson 
Michael  J.  Toomey 
Talmadge  W. 
Bohannon 

Operations  Technician  (Surface) 


Bruce  L.  Syjud 
Charles  J.  Roach 
Thomas  R.  Waddell 
Gerard  E.  Wagner 


Emory  Fletcher 
Richard  A.  Murray 
Franklin  E. 

Zurschmlt 
Juanita  J.  Carr 
Jacob  P.  Schneider 
Ronald  C.  Dean 
Robert  E.  Hanes 
Stanley  V.  Smith 
Stephen  H.  Boike 


Richard  A.  Ackerman 
Everett  M.  Abernathy 
Thomas  E.  Baker,  Jr. 
Carl  G.  Britt.  Jr. 
Talloy  V.  George  HI 
Paul  H.  Smith 
Bernard  L.  Marstall 
Garv  P.  Davidson 
Wilfred  L.  Domlngue 


Nuclear  Power  Technician  (Surface) 
Martin  T.  Davis 

Ordnance  Technician  (Surface) 
Joseph  J.  Omlnskl 
George  E.  Larson,  Jr. 
Thurman  L.  Guthrie 

Underwater  Ordnance  Technician 
(Surface) 
Wayne  L.  Hagler 

Underwater  Ordnance  I^chniciaw 
(Surface) 
Wesley  L.  Keith 

Electronics  Technician  (Surface) 
Allan  J.  Warden 
David  M.  Glbbs 
Armand  L.  Baillargeon 

Boatswain  (Submarine) 
Ciscero  Carpenter,  Jr. 

Operations  Technician  (Submarine) 
John  R.  Cannon 

Engineering  Technician  (Submarine) 
Norlson  A.  Quesada 

Repair  Technician  (Submarine) 
Percy  F.  Lyon 

Nuclear  Power  Technician  (Submarine) 
William  A.  Smalling  ni 

Ordnance  Technician  (Submarine) 
Donald  C.  Preeser 

Electronics  Technician  (Submarine) 
Larry  O.  Sparks 

Aviation  Boatswain 
George  M.  Agrecy 
Clayton  J.  Heard 

aviation  operations  technicmn 
Robert  R.  Lynchard 
Altert  L.  Pike 
Jimmie  R.  Seagers 

aviation  ordnance  technician 
Richard  T.  Smith 

data  processing  technician 
Robert  R.  Lynchard 
Albert  L.  Pike 
Jlmmle  R.  Seagers 

intelligence  technician 
Jon  M.  Springer 

aerographer 
Charles  M.  White 

photographer 
Jimmy  E.  Portwood 

explosive  ordnance  disposal  technician 
Timothy  C.  LeClear       William  S.  Smith 
John  T.  Pye  Robert  E.  Erlcson 

FOOD  service   warrant    (SUPPLY  CORPS) 

Michael  S.  Marmon 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officer) 
to  be  appointed  a  temporary  Commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcations  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

•CDR  Larry  D.  Cordell,  MC,  USN 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  29,  1977: 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Bette  Beasley  Anderson,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Anthony  Morton  Solomon,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs. 

C.  Fred  Bergsten,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Gene  E.  Godley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 


•Appointment  sent  out  Ad  Interim  (dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate). 


March  29,  1977 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Hale  Champion,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Henry  Jacob  Aaron,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Richard  D.  Warden,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assi&tant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Eileen  Shanahan,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations 

Robert  S.  Strauss,  of  Texas,  to  be  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Department  of  Defense 

Gerald  Paul  Dinneen,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

David  E.  McGlffert,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
In  grade  as  follows : 

To  he  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  G.  Moore.  Jr.,  462-03- 
8046FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  chapters  35, 
831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Colonel  John  B.  Conaway,  XXX-XX-XXXXFa, 
Air  National  Guard. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  William  Bennlson  Fulton,  567-05- 
6670,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lieutenant    General    John    Alfred    KJell- 
strom,    XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    of    the    United 
States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army). 
In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Kenneth  M.  Carr,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  colonels  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  brig- 
adier general  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5902: 

Kenneth  W.  Weir 

John  B.  Hlrt 

Lieutenant  General  John  N.  McLaughlin, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed 
on  the  Retired  List  in  the  grade  of  lietitenant 
general  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
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and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  8066.  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Roberts,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  AlP 
Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  Section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Rutherford  McGlffert  U, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  W.  O'Donnell,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  having  been  designated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  U.S. 
Code,  section  5232,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  J.  Hill, 
to  be  colonel,  and  ending  David  C.  Zimmer- 
man, to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  14,  1977. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David  H. 
Acton,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Jerl  M. 
Rigoulot,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  1,  1977. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Ronald  J. 
Abler,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Margaret  F.  Hamman,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  1,  1977. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BYRD  ASffiNDMENT  REPEAL 
DISGRACEFUL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  maintained  for  many  years 
now  that  the  punitive  sanctions  imposed 
on  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations  were 
hypocritical  and  inefifective. 

The  hypocrisy  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia  is  no  more 
illegal,  no  more  oppressive,  and  no  more 
undemocratic  than  a  great  many  other 
governments  within  the  United  Nations. 
Yet  Rhodesia  is  the  only  nation  to  date 
to  be  singled  out  for  total  sanction  by 
the  U.N. 

Many  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
U.N.  have  ignored  the  sanctions  while 
publicly  paying  lip  service  to  them. 

Despite  these  multiple  hypocrisies,  the 
United  States  has  complied  with  the  U.N. 
sanctions  rigorously  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  strategic  materials  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

None  has  addressed  this  subject  better 
than  did  the  syndicated  columnist.  James 
J.  Kilpatrick,  in  the  column  published 


throughout  the  United  States  last  week. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Byrd  Amendment  Repeal  Disgraceful 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington. — The  House  and  Senate  voted 
with  a  whoop  and  a  holler  last  week  to  repeal 
the  Byrd  amendment  on  Rhodeslan  chrome. 
An  exultant  President  signed  the  bill  the 
next  day.  "This  puts  us  on  the  side  of  what's 
right  and  proper,"  he  said.  It  was  a  fatuous 
remark,  but  no  more  than  what  we  are  learn- 
ing to  expect  from  Mr.  Carter. 

Until  it  was  snuffed  out  a  few  days  ago, 
the  Byrd  Amendment  was  the  one  bright 
flame  of  truth  in  a  murky  world  of  diplo- 
matic falsehood.  As  such,  it  was  a  great  em- 
barrassment. In  the  midst  of  ten  thousand 
lies,  there  stood  the  Byrd  Amendment:  Little 
Orphan  Honesty.  Observers  of  the  African 
scene  were  perplexed:  What's  a  nice  kid  like 
you,  they  kept  saying,  doing  In  a  Joint  like 
this? 

During  the  five  years  of  Its  existence,  the 
Byrd  Amendment  provided  the  only  breath 
of  integrity  in  the  UN's  fetid  swamp.  The 
amendment  openly,  unapologetlcally,  with- 
out shame  or  subterfuge,  authorized  the  im- 
portation of  Rhodeslan  chrome.  The  amend- 
ment was  in  palpable  violation  of  the  United 
Nations'  sanctions  against  trade  with  Rho- 
desia. So  long  as  it  remained  on  the  books, 
the  amendment  made  Uncle  Sam  a  kind  of 


pariah,  as  welcome  as  Billy  Graham  at  an 
East  Side  orgy. 

With  this  Irritating  splinter  removed,  the 
United  States  may  again  be  as  crooked,  as 
deceitful,  as  filled  with  hypocrisy,  as  every- 
body else.  And  this  will  be  a  tremendous  re- 
lief. For  the  past  ten  years,  since  the  UN  Im- 
posed these  punitive  sanctions,  none  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  UN  has  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  them.  Visitors  to  Salis- 
bury have  marveled  at  the  evidence  of  world- 
wide commerce  before  their  eyes — Toyota 
from  Japan,  Flats  from  Italy.  Volkswagens 
from  Germany.  Chevrolets  from  the  United 
States.  Every  major  nation  of  the  world  has 
violated  the  sanctions  in  every  conceivable 
way. 

Rhodesia  produces  the  finest  matellurglcal 
chrome  In  the  world;  and  for  the  past  ten 
years,  despite  the  UN  embargo.  Rhodesia  has 
sold  every  ton  that  could  be  mined.  The  ore 
has  gone  to  Russia,  to  England,  to  German, 
and  of  course  to  the  United  States.  The  ore 
win  continue  to  find  Its  way  into  the  chan- 
nels of  steel  production  worldwide.  The  only 
difference,  now,  is  that  the  cheating  will  be 
unanimous. 

Mr.  Carter,  maintaining  his  fatuity  record 
In  this  regard,  referred  the  other  day  to  the 
"illegal"  regime  In  Rhodesia.  The  regime  at 
Salisbury  is  precisely  a?  "illegal"  in  its  ori- 
gin, neither  more  nor  less,  than  Mr.  Carter's 
regime  in  Washington.  As  we  were  reminded 
to  the  point  of  saturation  throughout  1976. 
the  United  States  came  into  being  by  means 
of  a  unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Great  Britain.  Our  forefathers  were 
rebels,  traitors,  revolutionaries.  And  not  to 
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tlon  of  Its  "police  state"  activities 
against  Jews  and  Christians  and  other 
so  called  dissidents,  would  be  shallow, 

indeed.  For  as  Sakharov  warns,  if  the 
United  States  lets  up.  It  will  only  encour- 
age the  Soviets  to  be  more  repressive  and 
lead  to  tragic  consequences. 

The  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  25,  1977,  follows: 
The  Sakharov  Challenge 
Nobel  laureate  Andrei  Sakharov,  whose 
correspondence  with  President  Carter  has 
especially  upset  the  Kremlin,  has  issued  a 
public  challenge  to  the  President  in  connec- 
tion with  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance's 
Moscow  trip  this  weekend.  If  the  President  is 
really  serious  about  his  human  rights  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Sakharov  says,  he  must  come  to 
the  support  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Mr.  Shcharansky,  a  computer  specialist  ac- 
tive in  the  Jewish  emigration  movement,  was 
arrested  in  Moscow  last  week.  Tremors  in- 
stantly spread  through  the  Soviet  dissident 
community,  since  Mr.  Shcharansky  had 
earlier  been  accused  In  Izvestia  of  spying  for 
the  CIA.  A  police  spokesman  said  the  arrest 
was  for  suspicion  of  a  "crime  against  the 
state,"  the  category  including  treason  and 
espionage.  Recently  most  dissidents  have 
been  charged  with  crimes  like  "slandering 
the  Soviet  state,"  which  have  at  least  some 
legalistic  reference  to  their  actual  activi- 
ties. The  introduction  of  espionage  charges 
is  an  atavism  of  the  Stalinist  era. 

It  is  even  more  ominous  that  a  Jewish 
emigration  leader  was  singled  out  as  the  tar- 
get of  espionage  charges.  Anti-Semitism  is 
never  far  below  the  Russian  surface,  but  it 
has  emerged  with  unusual  vlciousness  in  re- 
cent weeks.  Russian  prime  time  television 
has  twice  carried  a  film  called  "Traders  in 
Souls"  attacking  Jewish  activists  as  "soldiers 
of  Zionism"  and  then  providing  their  names 
and  addresses,  presumably  for  viewer  reac- 
tion. Another  TV  movie  charges  a  Jewish 
conspiracy  to  kill  Lenin,  and  so  on. 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Yigal  AUon  sees 
in  the  Shcharansky  arrest  "a  new  dimension 
in  the  persecution  of  the  emigrant  activist 
movement,  in  fact  against  all  Jews— a  grave 
and  worrisome  dimension  such  as  we  have 
not  known  for  the  last  25  years."  Mr. 
Shcharansky  himself  said  recently  that  the 
atmosphere  "smelled  of  pogrom." 

Mr.  Shcharansky  is  further  symbolic  be- 
cause he  has  been  refused  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  though  his  wife  was  given 
an  exit  visa  and  is  now  an  Israeli  citizen. 
(She  was  In  fact  in  New  York  this  week  try- 
ing to  get  support  for  her  hmband  from 
United  Nations  officials.)  The  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, duly  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  others,  not  only  generally 
calls  for  greater  freedom  of  movement,  but 
has  explicit  provisions  on  family  reunion. 

The  Shcharansky  arrest  provoked  a  press 
conference  by  Mr.  Sakharov  and  about  20 
other  dissidents,  which  received  astonish- 
ingly little  attention  in  the  American  press, 
but  was  extensively  reported  by  Robert  C. 
Toth  in  a  front-page  story  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Mr.  Sakharov  said  the  arrest  was  a 
"challenge"  to  President  Carter,  and  "an 
attempt  to  blackmail  the  new  administra- 
tion, before  the  visit  of  Secretary  of  State 
Vance,  to  give  up  its  principled  stand  on 
defending  human  rights  all  over  the  world." 

The  embattled  dissidents  feel  that  the 
Kremlin  Is  unleashing  an  especially  vicious 
crackdown  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the 
U.8.  that  talking  about  human  rights  is 
counter-productive,  and  that  the  U.S.  will 
silence  its  criticism  in  order  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  matters  affecting  other  American 
Interests.  But  Mr.  Sakharov  warned  that  the 
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Soviet  authorities  will  be  emboldened  to 
further  repression  If  Mr.  Carter  is  sUent  on 
the  Shcharansky  case;  "Any  hestltation  will 
have  very  tragic  consequences." 

President  Carter  has  in  fact  been  quite 
steadfast  in  his  hiunan  rights  campaign,  tell- 
ing Senators  not  to  get  nervous  every  time 
Chairman  Brezhnev  sneezes  and  proposing 
additional  funds  for  the  Voice  of  America, 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Even 
so,  his  human  rights  campaign  wlU  come 
under  a  cloud  if  he  ignores  the  Sakharov 
challenge.  With  Secretary  Vance  headed  for 
Moscow.  President  Carter  should  make  it 
publicly  clear  that  whatever  deals  may  be 
struck,  the  U.S.  recognizes  the  especially  dis- 
turbing overtones  of  the  Shcharansky  arrest. 
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FOOD-FOR-PEACE     HUMANITARIAN 
SHIPMENTS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  designed  to  strengthen 
an  important  humanitarian  provision  of 
the  food  for  peace  program  (Public  Law 
480),  by  increasing  the  minimums  for 
title  II  food  distributions  abroad  by  300,- 
000  tons.  Title  n  shipments  are  dona- 
tions of  food  to  needy  people,  particu- 
larly to  young  children  and  mothers,  to 
the  poor  through  food-for-work  proj- 
ects, and  to  disaster  victims.  Sponsoring 
these  programs  of  overseas  distribution 
are  American  voluntary  agencies,  the 
world  food  program  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  governments 
of  the  recipient  countries. 

The  International  Development  and 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975  set  a  mini- 
mum of  1.3  million  tons  a  year  for  title 
n  of  which  a  minimum  of  1  million  tons 
was  to  be  distributed  through  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  world  food 
program.  I  was  deeply  concerned  upon 
learning  late  last  year  that  actual  ship- 
ments in  fiscal  1976  were  considerably 
below  the  1.3  million  tons  programed. 
My  exchange  with  the  executive  branch 
on  this  matter  appears  on  page  35793 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976.  The  executive  branch  pro- 
gramed 1.4  million  tons  for  fiscal  1977. 

This  bill  would  raise  the  title  n  mini- 
miun  to  1.6  million  tons,  a  modest  in- 
crease above  the  1.5  million  tons  which 
the  President  proposed  for  fiscal  1978. 
The  minimum  for  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  world  food  program 
would  be  raised  to  1.3  million  tons.  The 
minimums  would  apply  within  the  Pub- 
Uc  Law  480  total,  without  raising  the 
overall  level  of  commodities  distributed 
under  the  law. 

I  want  to  stress  again  that  in  setting 
the  title  II  minimum,  the  Congress  did 
not  intend  that  executive  branch  plan- 
ners should  regard  that  as  a  maximum. 
I  believe  this  bill  merits  serious  consid- 
eration as  a  step  forward  for  this  worthy 
program  in  view  of  the  record  of  its  im- 
plementation to  date. 


THE  PROPOSED  SACCHARIN  BAN 
MUST  BE  CHALLENGED 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
proposed  ban  on  saccharin,  which  is  the 
only  legal  sugar  substitute  available  in 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  FDA  acted  precipitously 
and  with  little  regard  for  the  effect  this 
action  would  have  on  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  rely  on  saccharin.  As 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  especially  concerned  over  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  our  older  citizens. 
They  will  be  hit  hardest  by  this  action, 
for  it  is  they  who  suffer  most  from  dia- 
betes and  the  other  chronic  illnesses 
which  require  the  use  of  sugar  substi- 
tutes. 

On  March  21,  1977,  I  testified  in  op- 
position to  the  ban  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  wish  to  share  these 
remarks  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  in- 
clude them  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

I  have  joined  with  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman James  Martin,  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  5166.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Delaney  clause  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain additives  if  their  benefits  are  found 
to  outweigh  any  risk  involved  in  their 
use.  The  Secretarj'  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  required  to  obtain 
the  recommendations  of  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  scientists,  con- 
sumer and  industry  representatives,  nu- 
tritionists, economists,  lawyers,  and  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
cancer-producing  eftect  of  the  additive 
In  question.  Orders  proposed  in  this 
fashion  would  not  take  effect  imtil  120 
days  after  they  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  the  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  1  emphasized  in  my 
testimony,  I  believe  the  Government 
must  take  a  strong  stand  to  protect  our 
people  against  health  hazards.  But  I  also 
believe  they  expect  us  to  temper  our 
concern  for  the  public  health  with  sound 
judgment.  I  believe  they  want  us  to  be 
reasonable.  Reason  simply  must  be  a 
factor  in  our  judgments  of  this  nature, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  FDA  will  apply 
this  standard  with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  saccharin. 

Statement  by  Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  served  in  the 
Congress  for  many  years,  I  am  well  aware 
that  we  sometimes  make  determinations  the 
ramifications  of  which  are  beyond  our  ability 
to  comprehend.  Despite  oui-  efforts  to  main- 
tain reason  and  balance,  we  are,  on  occasion, 
caught  in  the  web  of  our  own  hindsight.  At 
times  we  become  victims  of  our  good  inten- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  PDA  ban  on  saccharin  Is  an 
example   of   this   phenomenon.    Millions   of 
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Americans  think  so.  They  think  we  have  vio- 
lated their  freedom  of  choice.  They  tliink 
this  time  we've  gone  too  far,  and  frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  so  sure  they  are 
wrong. 

The  FDA  tells  us  a  human  would  have  to 
drink  more  than  800  twelve-ounce  cans  of 
diet  soda  a  day — the  equivalent  of  some  4,000 
packets  of  saccharin  a  day —  to  risk  develop- 
ing the  cancer  that  killed  the  Canadian  rats. 

Now  I  certainly  don't  mean  to  sound  un- 
sympathetic with  the  plight  of  those  poor 
rodents.  If  this  ban  goes  through,  they  will 
have  earned  their  place  In  history. 
■  ■  But  neither  can  I  ignore  the  effect  this 
action  will  have  on  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  rely  on  our  good  Judgment  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  business.  I  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  elderly,  for  it  Is  they  who  will  be  hit 
hardest  by  this  action.  It  is  they  who  suffer 
most  from  diabetes  and  other  chronic  ill- 
nesses which  require  the  use  of  sugar  sub- 
stitutes. 

We  know  that  some  10  million  Americans 
suffer  from  diabetes.  It  is  the  third  leading 
cause  of  death  in  our  country — and  it  con- 
tributes to  heart  attack,  blindness,  kidney 
disease  and  gangrene.  Eighty-five  to  ninety 
percent  of  those  persons  arc  over  40  years  of 
age,  and  many  of  them  rely  on  sugar  sub- 
stitutes such  as  saccharin  to  help  control 
this  disease.  If  we  take  saccharin  off  the 
market,  what  have  we  left  them?  What  choice 
have  we  left  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
suffer  from  chronic  obesity?  Th.-it  in  itself  is 
a  health  hazard,  yet  without  a  substitute  for 
sugar,  we  have  left  them  only  the  choice  to 
to  withovit  the  pleasure  of  sweetness. 

Lest  1  be  misunderstood,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  I  believe  the  government  must 
take  a  strong  stand  to  protect  our  people 
against  health  hazards.  But  I  also  believe 
they  expect  us  to  temper  our  concern  for 
the  public  health  with  sound  judgment.  I 
be!l?ve  they  want  us  to  be  reasonable. 

The  PDA  tells  us  it  might  allow  the  use  of 
saccharin  with  a  doctor's  prescription.  We  are 
given  this  option  with  little  regard  for  the 
fact  that  it  would  add  bureaucratic  paper- 
work to  the  already  too  thick  jungle  of  gov- 
ernment regulations.  Moreover,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  indicated  that  it  could  triple 
the  cost  of  saccharin.  Our  elderly  people  who 
live  on  a  low  fixed  Income  simply  can't  ab- 
sorb cost  increases  like  that. 

Let  me  offer  another  word  of  caution.  We 
must  not  let  our  preoccupation  with  sac- 
charin cloud  our  vision  and  block  out  the 
other  components  of  our  diet  that  could  po- 
tentially be  cancer-causing.  For  example, 
some  of  our  esteemed  leaders  in  the  field  of 
medicine  tell  us  there  is  a  substance  called 
anatoxins  that  is  found  in  peanuts.  This  is 
an  ominous  development.  Before  long,  we 
might  have  to  ban  peanuts.  Then  we  might  as 
well  pack  our  bags,  because  the  Congress 
would  surely  be  dissolved,  and  we'd  all  be 
sent  home! 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  conclusive  evidence  is 
presented  to  confirm  a  health  hazard,  I  wiU 
certainly  support  the  ban.  But  at  this  time, 
I  feel  the  action  taken  by  the  FDA  is  pre- 
cipitous and  unreasonable. 

The  FDA  itself  acknowledged  that  it  was 
acting  under  requirement  of  Federal  law. 
Mr.  Sherwin  Gardner,  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  said,  and  I  quote:  "We 
have  not  concluded  that  saccharin  is  an  im- 
mediate hazard  to  human  health."  He  also 
said:  "We  have  no  evidence  that  saccharin 
has  ever  caused  cancer  in  human  beings." 

So  the  PDA  acted  not  necessarily  because  it 
foresees  health  danger  for  our  people,  but 
because  the  law  requires  it. 

The  Delaney  clause,  which  was  authored 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  has  served  us 
well.  It  reflects  the  appropriate  interest  of 
the  Congress  in  protecting  our  people  from 
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substances  which  could  Jeopardize  human 
health  and  life. 

We  will  not  abandon  our  eoncem,  but  Z 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  determine 
what  changes  might  be  necessary  in  light  of 
developments  in  science  and  medicine. 

Several  proposals  aimed  at  revision  of  the 
Delaney  clause  have  been  offered,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  deserve  careful  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

Finally,  I  urge  that  the  FDA  reconsider  its 
proposed  ban.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  medical  community  is  not  in  accord  on 
the  interpretation  the  FDA  has  made.  The 
FDA  should  undertake  a  careful  review  be- 
fore a  formal  proposal  is  published. 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  give 
you  my  views,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Congress  will  develop  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  this  unwise  and  ill- 
conceived  action. 

Thank  you. 


A  SALUTE  TO  JEROME  WHITEHEAD 
AND  THE  MARQUETTE  WARRIORS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  right 
in  Atlanta,  an  unlikely  team  won  one  of 
the  biggest  prizes  in  American  sports. 
Marquette  University's  Warriors,  with 
seven  losses  during  the  regular  season, 
were  a  tarnished  contender  for  a  tourna- 
ment invitation,  much  less  the  NCAA 
basketball  championship. 

But  imder  the  direction  of  its  superb 
coach,  Al  McGulre,  Marquette  played  its 
best  basketball  of  the  season  in  its  five 
tournament  games.  The  Warriors 
climbed  to  the  championship  by  beating 
talented  teams:  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
State,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina- 
Charlotte,  and  finally.  North  Carolina. 
And  today  they  sit  atop  the  basketball 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congressional  district 
naturally  ends  at  the  Illinois-Wisconsin 
border,  and  I  represent  neither  Mar- 
quette itself  nor  any  other  part  of  Mil- 
waukee. But  one  of  Marquette's  stars, 
center  Jerome  Whitehead,  is  a.  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Waukegani  HI. 

Indeed,  without  Jerome  Whitehead, 
there  may  have  been  no  championship 
for  Marquette.  It  was  he  who  scored  at 
the  buzzer  In  the  semifinals  Saturday  to 
give  his  team  a  two-point  win  and  a 
chance  to  play  for  the  title. 

In  that  semifinal  against  North  Caro- 
lina-Charlotte, Jerome  Whitehead  made 
the  difference  not  only  at  the  finish,  but 
throughout  the  game.  He  literally  played 
the  game  of  his  life,  scoring  21  points  and 
snatching  16  rebounds  against  a  team 
renowned  for  its  aggressive  play  under 
the  backboards. 

Last  night  against  North  Carolina, 
Whitehead  contributed  8  points,  includ- 
ing some  critical  free  throws,  and  was  the 
game's  leading  rebounder  with  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  few  young  men  ever 
achieve  what  the  Marquette  Warriors  did 
last  night.  Jerome  Whitehead's  contribu- 
tions will  be  a  continuing  source  of  pride 
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for  his  family,  his  friends,  Icoaches,  and 
teachers  at  Waukegan  High  School,  and 
the  entire  Waukegan  comm  unity 

I  rise  today  to  salute  Jei  ome  White- 
head, his  parents,  Mr.  an(  Mrs.  John 
Whitehead,  and  the  entii^  Marquette 
team. 


FIREMAN'S  FIREMAN 
EARL  LEVY 


HON.  DON  FUQ 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESl  NTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  29. 
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Levy's  golden  anniversary  as  a  flreman  was 
quiet.  City  Commissioners  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion honoring  him  at  last  night's  meeting. 
For  chief,  however.  It  was  another  work  day, 
one  more  since  he  had  Joined  the  department 
18,263  days  ago.  We  hope  he  will  have  many 
more. 

In  the  most  honorable  sense  of  the  word. 
Chief  Levy  has  been  a  public  servant.  We  con- 
gratulate him  for  It.  Tallahassee  Is  rightfully 
proud  and  thankful  for  bis  service. 


March  29,  1977 


SACCHARIN  BAN  MUST  GO 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  decree  by  the  Federal  Drug 
Administration  to  ban  the  use  of  sac- 
charin reflects  the  damaging  power  of 
bureaucracy.  Five  million  pounds  of  sac- 
charin are  consiuned  annually  in  the 
United  States — three-quarters  of  it  in 
soft  drinks.  Ten  million  diabetics,  40 
million  overweight  Americans,  and  those 
with  heart  disease  and  hypertension 
depend  upon  this  chemica  to  control 
their  diets. 

Saccharin  has  been  In  use  for  approxi- 
mately 80  years,  with  no  evidence  that  It 
has  ever  produced  cancer  in  human  be- 
ings. Thejats  who  developed  cancer  as 
a  result  of  the  Canadian  tests  were  fed 
diets  containing  5  percent  saccharin.  My 
calculation  is  that  a  person  would  have 
to  drink  the  equivalent  of  1,250  12-ounce 
bottles  of  dietetic  soda  a  day  or  eat  more 
than  4,000  packets  of  saccharin  a  day  to 
ingest  a  quantity  of  saccharin  com- 
parable to  that  fed  to  the  rats.  When  you 
consider  that  drinking  50  cans  of  pure 
water  a  day  can  be  fatal,  it  becomes 
evident  that  an  overabundance  of  any 
chemical  can  upset  the  body  chemistry. 
In  1958,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Delaney  amendment,  enacted  as  a  part 
of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
which  flatly  bans  the  use  of  any  food 
additive  which  "is  found  to  Induce 
cancer  when  Ingested  by  man  or 
animal."  The  FDA  maintains  that  they 
are  not  allowed  any  leeway  or  discre- 
tionary judgments  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Delaney  clause. 

I  feel  It  is  Imperative  that  the  Delaney 
amendment  be  reexamined.  I  am  spon- 
soring a  bUl  to  require  all  food  additive 
safety  tests  to  be  based  upon — first,  the 
probable  human  consumption  of  the 
foodstuff:  and  second,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  food  additive  in  the  human 
diet.  Applying  these  reasonable  stand- 
ards will  prevent  arbitrary  bans,  such  as 
the  one  proposed  for  saccharin. 

I  am  now  pressing  for  legislation 
which  will  prevent  FDA  implementation 
of  the  proposed  ban  until  a  complete 
congressional  investigation  has  been 
conducted.  The  FDA  is  allowing  60  days 
for  public  comment,  and  a  final  decision 
on  the  proposal  will  be  made  at  that 
time. 

Since  the  saccharin  ban  annoimce- 
ment,  approximately  80  percent  of  my 
mail  has  been  from  constituents  voicing 


their  opposition  to  the  FDA  proposal. 
Not  one  letter  has  been  In  favor  of  the 
ban. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  thou- 
sands of  personal  and  most  sincere  let- 
ters of  the  folks  In  Texas: 

"If  they  are  going  to  ban  Saccharin,  then 
why  not  ban  cigarettes  from  the  market 
and  prevent  lung  disease  and  cancer?" 

"I  am  very  concerned  about  the  proposed 
ban  on  Saccharin.  One  very  good  reason  Is 
my  94  year-old  mother.  She  Is  a  diabetic 
and  has  learned  to  live  with  It,  thanks  to 
Saccharin." 

"My  11 -year  old  diabetic  son  has  depended 
on  Saccharin  to  be  as  normal  as  possible. 
Without  It,  he  would  have  to  Increase  the 
already  large  dosage  cf  dally  insulin  and 
eat  sugar." 

"My  husband  is  a  dentist  with  a  B.A.  in 
Chemistry,  and  I  am  a  dental  hyglenlst  with 
good  training  In  nutrition.  If  we  were  going 
to  ban  a  sweetener,  sugar  would  be  It." 

"As  a  lifetime  Weight  Watcher,  I  restrict 
my  intake  of  sugar  and  am  totally  dependent 
on  artificial  sugar  (currently  Saccharin  prod- 
ucts) ." 

"The  people  are  fed  up  with  big  govern- 
ment! We  do  not  like  to  be  told  by  Wash- 
ington what  we  can  eat,  drink,  wear  or  play 
with.  It  should  be  our  choice." 


March  29,  1977 


PROCLAMAITON 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  end 
to  one  of  the  most  tragic  eras  of  this 
century.  March  29,  1973,  ended  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  forces  in  South- 
east Asia.  To  honor  those  citizens  of  the 
great  State  of  South  Dakota  and  our  Na- 
tion who  suffered  and  sacrificed  during 
that  conflict,  I  urge  that  we  give  tribute 
on  this  day.  The  Governor  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  Honorable  Richard  P.  Kneip, 
has  urged  the  citizens  of  our  State  to 
honor  those  who  served;  and  I  echo  his 
proclamation.  I  would  ask  that  his  exec- 
utive proclamation  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

Executive  Proclamation 

Whereas,  March  29,  1977,  marks  the  Fourth 
Anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  American  par- 
ticipation m  the  South  East  Asian  Conflict; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Government 
has  set  aside  the  Twenty-Ninth  Day  of  March 
as  Vietnam  Veterans  Day;  and. 

Whereas,  South  Dakotans  are  a  people  with 
a  deep  and  continuing  faith  in  the  alms  and 
principles  of  the  United  States  and  its  Con- 
stitution; and. 

Whereas.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  always  sent  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  serve  that  Government  and  Constitution, 
and  have  further  always  given  to  those  who 
serve  respect  and  honor  because  of  that  serv- 
ice; and. 

Whereas,  Over  twenty-flve  thousand  of 
this  State's  men  and  women  participated  In 
the  Citizen-Soldiery  of  the  Vietnam  Era  and 
have  served  with  honor  and  distinction; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  F.  Knelp,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Tuesday,  March  29.  1977,  as 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day  in  South  Dakota,  and 
in  suitable  recognition  of  that  day  request 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  dis- 


played on  all  public  buildings,  on  our  streets 
and  on  our  homes.  I  also  urge  that  civic  and 
patriotic  organizations  participate  in  and 
give  enthusiastic  support  to  appropriate 
ceremonies  marking  this  special  day.  I  fur- 
ther a.<;k  all  South  Dakotans  to  participate 
as  fully  as  possible  In  the  spirit  of  this  day, 
remembering  those  who  made  the  sacrifices, 
those  who  gave  their  lives,  those  who  are  dis- 
abled, those  who  are  still  missing  and  all 
whose  lives  were  interrupted  by  their  service 
to  our  country  in  the  Armed  Forces,  because 
of  our  Vietnam  Involvement. 


OFFICE    OF   DRUG   ABUSE   POLICY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  last  year  the 
President  signed  Into  law  legislation 
establishing  an  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  This  office  is  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect 
to  policies  for.  objectives  of.  and  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  for.  Federal  drug 
abuse  functions.  In  addition,  it  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  performance  of  such  func- 
tions by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. This  office  replaced  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
which  was  established  in  1972. 

Unfortunately,  the  former  administra- 
tion failed  to  implement  the  legislation 
establishing  this  office,  despite  the  clear 
statutory  requirement  that  it  do  so.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  activating  the  Office 
of  Drug  Policy,  and  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed a  distinguished  physician,  Dr. 
Peter  G.  Bourne,  as  Director-designate. 
Early  activation  of  the  office  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  President's  commitment  to 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse,  as  well  as 
his  commitment  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  on  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  Inserting  the  memorandum  signed 
by  the  President  which  activates  the  Of- 
fice of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Activation  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 

Policy — ODAP — and     Revitalization     of 

THE  Strategy  Council 

Drug  abuse  continues  to  drain  our  human 
resources,  especially  from  our  youth,  with 
no  end  in  sight.  I  am  determined  that  we 
make  every  effort  to  reverse  this  trend,  and, 
therefore,  effective  with  the  date  of  Issuance 
of  this  memorandum  do  hereby  establish 
the  recently  enacted  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  (ODAP) .  I  look  forward  to  early  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  Senate  of  Peter  G.  Bourne  and 
Lee  I.  Dogoloff  for  the  positions  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  respectively. 

The  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  shall  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  specified  in  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion, and  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted 
by  law,  the  Director  of  ODAP  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  fulfill  the  following  responsibilities: 

Recommend  government-wide  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  management 
of  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  and  con- 
trol functions,  and  recommend  a  plan  to  im- 
plement the  recommended  changes; 

Study    and   recommend    changes    iu    the 
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resource  and  program  priorities  among  all 
agencies  concerned  with  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  control; 

Assume  the  lead  role  in  studying  and 
proposing  changes  In  the  organization  and 
management  of  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  control  functions,  as  part  of  my 
promise  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  gov- 
ernment operations;  and 

Provide  policy  direction  and  coordination 
among  the  law  enforcement,  international 
and  treatment/prevention  programs  to  as- 
sure a  cohesive  and  effective  strategy  that 
both  responds  to  immediate  issues  and  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  longer  term  resolution 
of  problems. 

In  addition,  I  am  abolishing  the  Cabinet- 
level  committees  concerned  with  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion, and  drug  law  enforcement  created  by 
previous  Administrations,  and  am  directing 
that  the  strategy  CouncU,  created  by  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972,  be  revitalized  and  serve  as  the  govern- 
ment-wide advisory  committee  for  this 
problem  area.  Also.  I  am  adding  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as  fully 
participating  members  of  the  Council.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
shall  serve  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council. 

The  Council  shall  be  supported  by  Work- 
ing Groups  for  supply  control  and  demand 
reduction,  and  be  composed  of  personnel 
from  each  of  the  concerned  agencies. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  provide  your 
full  support  to  ODAP  and  the  Strategy 
Council  in  the  performance  of  their  tasks. 

Jimmy  Carter. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  HEALTH  OF  SMOKERS 
AND  NONSMOKERS  IN  PUBLIC 
PLACES 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
that  would  effectively  strengthen  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide clean  air  for  all  its  citizens  and  at 
the  same  time,  remove  one  of  the  most 
aggravating  problems  in  our  public  life, 
namely,  the  practice  of  smoking  in  pub- 
lic places. 

It  is  high  time  that  cigarette  packag- 
ing communicate  something  more  signif- 
icant than  the  usual  warning  from  the 
Surgeon-General.  I  am  proposing  that 
such  packaging  specifically  name  the 
diseases  that  we  now  know  are  caused  by 
cigarette  smoking. 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  would  out- 
law smoking  in  all  Federal  buildings  and 
provide  for  all  new  Federal  construction 
to  provide  designated  places  where  a 
smoker  cannot  produce  harmful  tobacco 
smoke  that  would  interfere  with  a  per- 
son's right  to  breathe  clean  air. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  special  smok- 
ing areas  in  all  bus,  train,  and  airplane 
terminals.  Smoking  would  be  prohibited 
in  terminal  restaurants,  cafeterias,  wait- 
ing rooms,  and  ticket  offices. 

I  call  attention  to  similar  statutes  that 
have  been  passed  in  some  States  and  lo- 
calities, notably  in  my  own  State  of 
Rhode   Island   where   the   antismoking 
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ordinance  went  Into  effect  just  last  week. 
That  bill  prevents  smoking  in  churches, 
supermarkets,  museums,  movie  theaters, 
schools  and  hospitals.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  for  action  to  be  taken  on  a  Federal 
level  to  deal  with  this  increasingly  ser- 
ious problem. 


AGRICULTURAL       AND       ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
will  hopefully  take  the  Nation  one  step 
further  on  the  path  toward  improved 
maintenance  and  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  legislation,  known  as  the  "Agri- 
cultural and  Environmental  Research 
Act  of  1977,"  simply  amends  those  laws 
which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  land-grant  colleges,  the  U.S.  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations,  and  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  to  enable  these  institu- 
tions to  engage  in  endeavors  that  will 
maintain,  preserve,  and  Improve  the 
environment. 

Such  specific  authority  should  help 
increase  education,  research,  and  pract- 
ical demonstrations  related  to  developing 
improved  conservation  utilization  prac- 
tices applicable  to  land,  water,  energy, 
and  organic  matter  resources. 

These  particular  branches  of  the  USDA 
are  equipped  to  provide  immediate  lead- 
ership in  the  fields  of  education,  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  application 
of  new  and  improved  farming  practices, 
techniques,  and  technology. 

The  affects  of  our  agricultural  system 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  soil,  water, 
and  organic  matter  are  acute.  A  recent 
GAO  report  stated: 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to 
meet  its  own  food  needs  and  help  alleviate 
world  food  shortages,  it  must  maintain  its 
topsotl.  Estimates  of  soil  losses  for  283  farms 
GAO  visited  on  a  random  basis  in  the  Great 
Plains,  Corn  Belt,  and  Pacific  North-west  in- 
dicate that  topsoU  losses  are  threatening  con- 
tinued crop  productivity. 

Soil  loss  has  continued  to  increase  until 
approximately  84  percent  of  the  283 
farms  tested  by  GAO  had  losses  over  the 
maximum  acceptable  limit  of  5  tons  per 
acre.  As  this  soil  is  washed  away,  valu- 
able nutrients  are  taken  with  it  affecting 
the  remaining  degree  of  soil  fertility  and 
productivity. 

Such  erosion  also  damages  the  quality 
of  our  water  as  wind  and  water  runoff 
carry  chemical  blocides  and  nutrient- 
laden  soil  into  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams. 

There  are  various  ongoing  soil  con- 
servation programs  within  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  stated  that 
their  efforts  under  the  small  watershed 
program,  which  receives  a  major  focus, 
only  retard  1  percent  of  this  annual  run- 
off of  sediment  into  our  water  bodies. 
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Additional  research.  Instr 
onstration,  and  application 
servatlon  methods  would 
prove  this  situation.  Hopefilly 
gress  were  to  indicate  its  sti  ong 
of  such  an  environmentally 
focus  through  legislation  lil^e 
Introducing  today,  the  U.S. 
of  Agriculture  will  assume 
role  in  the  effort. 


iction,  dem- 
new  con- 
to  Im- 
If  Con- 
support 
concerned 
that  I  am 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGI  5LATION 

HON.  CLEMENtI.  ZaIbLOCKI  "ON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  March  29. 


REPRESS  'TTATIVES 
1977 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  am 
again  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Seci  irlty  Act  to 
consolidate  the  reporting  o  wages  by 
employers  for  Income  tax  i^ithholdlng 
and  old-age,  survivors,  and  d  sability  in- 
surance purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  measure,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  94th  Congress  and  hav  ;  supported 
for  years,  would  provide  relief  to  the 
owners  and  operators  of  smal  businesses 
and  assist  In  our  effort  to  redi  ice  the  rate 
of  Inflation  In  our  economj .  It  would 
change  the  quarterly  wage  reiiorting  sys- 
tem for  social  security  purposes.  IRS 
form  941,  to  an  annual  systen  utilizing 
the  existing  W-2  form.  It  woi  dd  also  re- 
sult In  substantial  paperworl  reduction 
and  form  simplification,  and  n  appreci- 
able clerical  and  accounting  savings  to 
small  businesses. 

The  owners  and  operator  i  of  small 
businesses  are  hard  hit  by  th  e  crush  of 
inflation  which  Increases  the  :ost  of  do- 
ing business — and  reduces  the  income  es- 
sential to  continuing  In  buslne  ss. 

Certainly,  with  the  econon  y  as  It  Is, 
we  must  look  to  measures  whi<  h  will  help 
to  stimulate  business  and  thui  strength- 
en our  economy. 

The  economy  of  our  covmti  y  Is  based 
on  the  prosperity  of  8.8  mlllon  small 
businesses  nationally.  Includ  ng  nearly 
200,000  in  Wisconsin.  If  these  t  rms  fail- 
then  so  shall  our  economy  fal .  Many  of 
these  small  businesses  are  now  struggling 
against  the  pressures  of  reduc  ed  income 
and  Increased  costs  as  Inflatlo  i  takes  Its 
toU. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  :  educe  one 
of  the  costs  of  doing  business  b ,'  reducing 
the  burden  of  paperwork  th-ough  the 
legislation  that  I  have  Introdu  ;ed  today. 
There  will  be  no  reduction  I  n  revenue 
essential  to  the  social  security  system  if 
my  legislation  is  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  the  Interna  I  Revenue 
Service  favors  the  bill  as  th  sy  see  no 
need  for  companies  to  file  qua:  terly. 

Small  businesses  will  realize  a  savings 
of  time  and  money,  and  one  of  the  many 
pressures  will  be  eased  for  thb  very  im- 
portant and  necessary  segme  it  of  our 
economy. 

The  cost  of  doing  bxisiness,  naturally. 
Is  oassed  on  to  the  consumers,  and  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  reduce  tha  ;  cost  will 
Just  as  naturallv  reduce  the  n  (ed  to  in- 
crease costs  of  goods  and  servic  bs  to  con- 
sumers and  thus  combat  inflat  on. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bill  I 
introduced  will  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
nothing — but  it  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  incentive  of  investing  capital  and  la- 
bor In  the  small  businesses  of  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 


March  29,  1977 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  VETO  IS  CONSTI 
TUTIONAL 


OF   CEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  recently  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  legislative  veto  that  I 
am  encouraged  to  see  an  Informed  opin- 
ion on  the  question  by  such  a  renowned 
constitutional  law  scholar  as  Prof.  Ar- 
thur S.  Miller  of  the  National  Law  Cen- 
ter at  the  George  Washington  University. 
Professor  Miller's  credentials  are  im- 
peccable. He  received  an  A.B.  from  Wil- 
lamette University  in  1938;  his  law  de- 
gree from  Stanford  University  In  1949; 
and  a  J.S.D.  from  Yale  University  in 
1959. 

Professor  Miller  has  been  a  professor 
of  constitutional  and  administrative  law 
at  the  George  Washington  University 
and  Emorv  University,  as  well  as  a  lec- 
turer in  the  advanced  study  program  at 
the  Brookings  Institution. 

He  has  also  worked  on  a  consultant 
basis  for  the  Government.  From  1970  to 
1975,  he  was  a  consultant  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers; 
a  consultant  to  the  General  Accounting 
OflHce  from  1975  to  the  present;  and  the 
chief  consultant  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  during  1973-74. 

As  an  author.  Professor  Miller  has 
published  5  books  on  constitutional 
law  and  has  written  more  than  80  ar- 
ticles in  legal  periodicals.  He  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  newspapers  and 
magazines;  often  asked  to  testify  before 
congressional  committees;  and  a  fre- 
quent participant  on  television  and  radio 
programs. 

His  scholarship  and  understanding  of 
the    constitutional    framework    of    our 
Government  underpins   this   important 
article  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  20.  1977 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  and  the  public : 
Congress  Against  President:  Battle  Looms 
Over  Legislative   Veto 
(By  Arthur  S.  Miller) 

Despite  the  compromise  on  the  prickly  Is- 
sue of  government  reorganization,  a  major 
constitutional  battle  between  the  President 
and  Congress  still  could  erupt  soon  over  the 
so-called  "legislative  veto." 

The  legislative  (or  congressional)  veto  Is  a 
technique  by  which  Congress  delegates  pow- 
ers to  the  executive  branch,  while  reserving 
the  right  to  scrutinize — and  to  approve  or 
disapprove— specific  White  House  actions  Al- 
though attention  this  year  has  centered  on 
President  Carter's  request  for  reorganization 
powers,  the  problem  is  far  broader. 


Carter  wants  basically  the  same  power  that 
his  predecessors  from  Franklin  Roosevelt 
through  Richard  Nixon  had — to  propose  re- 
organizations of  the  executive  branch  which 
would  become  effective  unless  disapproved 
by  either  house  of  Congress  In  60  days.  The 
Senate  on  March  3  voted,  92-0,  to  give  him 
those  powers.  But  he  was  challenged  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.),  who 
maintained  that  the  procedure  "stands  the 
Constitution  on  its  head." 

When  Brooks  saw  that  Carter  had  the  nec- 
essary votes,  however,  he  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise, which  was  approved  last  week  by 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee  and  is  expected  to  be  app^o^■ed  next  week 
by  the  House. 

Under  the  compromise.  Congress  Is  more 
likely  to  get  a  chance  to  aoprove  or  disap- 
prove White  House  reorganization  proposals 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Such  proposals  In  the  future  could  not  be 
bottled  up  In  committee;  after  45  days,  they 
would  automatically  go  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  where  only  one  member's 
request  would  bring  a  roll-call  vote.  Unless 
one  House  disapproved,  the  proposal  would 
take  effect  after  60  days.  The  compromise 
would  limit  to  three  the  number  of  reor- 
ganization plans  the  President  may  have 
pending  before  Congress  at  one  time. 

The  larger  constitutional  problem  still  re- 
mains, however.  Numerous  statutes  have 
some  sort  of  legislative  review  ("veto")  pro- 
visions— for  example,  the  War  Powers  Act  of 
1973  and  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  So  the  issue  will  not  vanish. 
The  confrontation  will  continue,  and  must  be 
resolved  sooner  or  later. 

Resolution  could  come  by  political  accom- 
modation, much  as  most  "seoaration-of -pow- 
ers" questions  have  been  settled  In  the  past. 
That  would  mean  either  that  Congress  or  the 
President  would  give  in,  or  that  some  sort  of 
compromise  would  be  worked  out. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  have  to  rule  at 
some  time  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
practice.  One  of  several  cases  already  filed 
could  be  the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant Is  Clark  V.  Valeo,  In  which  Ramsey 
Clark  contested  the  one-house  veto  provision 
of  the  Federal  Elections  Act.  In  January, 
Clark  lost  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  the  decision— 
that  the  dispute  was  not  yet  "ripe"  for  the 
Judiciary  to  handle — has  been  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Other  cases  are  pending 
before  the  Court  of  Claims  (the  suit  by  fed- 
eral Judges  for  a  salary  Increase)  and  the 
U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Arguments  for  and  aealnst  t^e  constitu- 
tionality of  the  congressional  veto  are  on 
two  levels— legal  doctrine  and  practical  con- 
siderations. The  law  at  present  is  unsettled. 
Those  who  contest  the  veto  maintain  that 
It  Improperly  Interferes  with  the  President's 
constitutional  veto  power  and  that  It  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  bicameralism.  These 
Intertwlnted  arguments  are  derived  from  the 
fact  that  Article  I,  Section  7  of  the  Consti- 
tution gives  the  President  a  veto  over  leglsla- 
tlon. 

In  essence,  opponents  assert  that  Congress 
must  act  by  both  Houses  in  making  policy; 
and  when  It  does,  those  actions  must  be 
submitted  to  the  President  for  approval  or 
veto.  They  seek  to  make  the  executive  much 
more  an  autonomous  entity. 

Proponents  counter  by  arguing  that  Con- 
gress may  condition  its  delegations  of  power 
any  way  short  of  actual  violation  of  an  ex- 
press provision  of  the  Constitution- and 
that  the  legislative  veto  does  not  violate 
any  express  provision.  Further,  they  point 
to  the  "necessary-and-proper"  clause  of  Ar- 
ticle I,  under  which  Congress  has  power  to 
make  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  both  its  own  powers  "and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
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department  or  officer  thereof."  The  President 
Is  an  "officer"  of  the  United  States;  and  If 
the  clause  is  taken  to  mean  what  It  says, 
then  the  ultimate  power  rests  in  Congress— 
and  the  legislative  veto  is  valid.  Proponents, 
accordingly,  wish  to  continue  the  blending 
of  powers  under  the  Constitution — the  sys- 
tem of  "checks  and  balances." 

Their  views  gain  support  from  Pressler  v. 
Simon,  decided  by  a  three-Judge  federal 
court  last  October.  The  court  ruled  that 
Pressler's  challenge  to  a  congiesslonal  salary 
statute  could  not  stand,  relying  in  part  on 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause.  Said  the 
court:  "The  Constitution  Is  not  to  be  parsed 
In  the  narrow,  rigid,  pedantic  manner  of  a 
statute.  It  must  remain  flexible  and  adapt- 
able," preserving  "a  flexible  approach  to 
government  that  would  facilitate  accommo- 
dation to  changing  conditions  and  experi- 
ence." 

Reinforcement  for  the  legislative  veto  may 
be  found  In  Justice  Byron  White's  concur- 
ring opinion  m  Buckley  v.  Valeo  (1976).  Said 
White:  "For  a  regulation  to  become  effective, 
neither  House  need  approve  It,  pass  It,  or 
take  any  action  at  all  with  respect  to  It.  The 
regulation  becomes  effective  by  nonaction. 
This  no  more  Invades  the  Presidents  power 
than  does  a  regulation  not  required  to  be 
laid  before  Congress." 

On  the  level  of  legal  doctrine,  then,  the 
proponents  seem  to  have  the  better  of  the 
argument.  That  conclusion  is  strengthened 
when  one  weighs  the  practical  considerations 
Involved. 

Opponents  point  to  probable  added  delay 
In  the  promulgation  of  administrative  regu- 
lations while  Congress'  60-day  period 
elapsed;  to  the  fact  that  Congress  does  not 
have  the  staff  or  expertise  competent  to  deal 
with  often  abstruse  matters;  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  congressional  veto  will  give  lobby- 
ists a  "third  bite  at  the  apple."  That  means 
that  those  who  oppose  a  given  policy  would 
have  another  chance  to  stop  It,  even  after 
having  lost  at  the  first  stage  (enactment  by 
Congress  of  the  basic  statute)  and  the  sec- 
ond (drafting  of  the  administrative  regula- 
tion) . 

But  those  views  are  rather  easily  overcome. 
An  additional  few  days'  delay  for  the  usual 
administrative  regulation  means  nothing, 
for  often  It  takes  years  for  regulations  to  be 
written.  Congress  can  enhance  its  expertise 
as  do  such  states  as  Florida,  where  a  special 
group  of  lawyers  reviews  all  regulations  and 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Florida  legis- 
lature. And  the  third  bite  at  the  apple  can 
work  as  well  for  public-interest  lobbyists, 
such  as  Common  Cause,  as  it  does  for  the 
"special  Interests." 

Moreover,  there  already  exists  a  pervasive 
scheme  of  "nonstatutory"  vetoes  (and  ap- 
provals) by  congressional  committees.  These 
Informal  accommodations,  which  occur 
mainly  In  "reprogrammlng"  of  appropriated 
funds,  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  Execvitlve 
Branch — for  example,  the  Pentagon,  where 
changing  military  requirements  necessitate 
some  pragmatic  adjustments  to  be  made. 
They  have  been  used  for  many  years. 

All  In  all,  the  legislative  veto  is  a  technique 
that  permits  a  flexible  approach  to  changing 
problems  of  government.  The  alternatives  are 
undesirable:  Congress  would  either  have  to 
turn  over  unrestricted  governing  power  to 
the  bureaucracy,  or  legislate  with  speciflclty 
and  precision  on  a  host  of  narrow  problems. 
Neither  alternative  flts  the  needs  of  modern 
government;  the  former  would  be  an  abdica- 
tion of  power,  while  the  latter  would  be 
Impossible. 

The  congressional  veto  Is  a  means  by 
i  which,  in  James  Madison's  words,  the  gov- 
ernment can  be  "obliged  to  control  Itself."  A 
necessary  pragmatic  adjustment  to  complex 
problems  of  government,  the  congressional 
veto  enables  urgent  tasks  to  be  accomplished 
with  a  measure  of  accountability. 

Possibly  the  courts  will  continue  to  be  re- 
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luctant  to  rule  on  Its  validity,  preferring  to 
call  It  a  "political  question"  that  must  be 
settled  by  elected  officials  rather  than  Judges. 
That  conclusion  gains  support  from  the  in- 
consistent positions  about  the  legislative  veto 
taken  by  both  the  White  House  and  members 
of  Congress.  Presidents  are  willing,  even 
eager,  to  have  their  reorganization  powers 
limited  only  by  the  congressional  veto,  but 
stoutly  oppose  wider  use  of  the  technique  on 
other  proposed  administrative  regulations. 
For  example.  Atty.  Gen.  Griffin  Bell.  In  his 
opinion  upholding  the  validity  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto  concerning  reorganization  powers, 
expressly  excluded  from  his  opinion  any  other 
type  of  legislative  veto.  Chief  executives  thus 
want  it  both  ways — as  did  Brooks,  who  op- 
posed the  congressional  veto  for  reorganiza- 
tions, but  kept  silent  when  his  salary  and 
that  of  other  congressmen  was  Increased  re- 
cently, even  though  the  law  that  permitted 
It  allowed  either  house  to  "veto"  the  raise. 

When  politicians  are  Inconsistent,  the  way 
is  open  for  compromise.  A  pragmatic  accom- 
modation of  the  competing  Interests  of  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  could  come  dxu-ing  the 
next  few  years;  certainly  the  Judiciary  must 
fervently  wish  for  that  to  be  so. 

Three  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  pro- 
vide for  across-the-board  legislative  vetoes  of 
all  proposed  administrative  regulations.  Un- 
less there  Is  a  compromise  on  these  bills 
similar  to  last  week's  compromise  on  govern- 
menta;  reorganization,  the  basic  issue  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative  veto  will 
eventually  have  to  be  decided  by  the  courts. 


THE    BYELORUSSIAN   DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
March  25,  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  celebrated  the  59th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 
which  was  signed  in  Minsk,  Russia,  on 
March  25,  1918. 

The  Byelorussian  people  on  March  25, 
1918,  achieved  national  independence 
and  regained  the  freedom  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  czarist  Russia  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  This  national  sover- 
eignty, however,  was  short  lived,  and  the 
Byelorussian  people  continue  their  vali- 
ant struggle  to  again  achieve  their  na- 
tional identity  as  a  sovereign  state  free 
from  the  forces  of  Communistic  domina- 
tion and  control. 

The  Byelorussian  people  are  one  of  the 
oldest  ethnic  groups  now  under  the  So- 
viet yoke  of  oppression.  They  had  been 
living  in  their  homeland  which  extended 
from  the  eastern  borders  of  Poland  to 
the  approaches  of  Moscow  since  before 
the  9th  century.  There  they  led  a  peace- 
ful and  rewarding  existence  until  around 
the  turn  of  the  16th  century  when  Mos- 
cow launched  a  series  of  attacks  against 
them.  Byelorussia,  in  fact,  served  as  a 
cultural  and  artistic  center  for  all  of 
eastern  Europe.  The  Byelorussians  intro- 
duced the  ideas  and  works  of  the  Renais- 
sance into  the  area,  and  they  became  the 
third  ethnic  group,  after  only  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Czechs,  to  have  a  Bible 
printed  In  their  native  tongue. 

At  this  point  in  history  when  we  are 
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commemorating  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  on  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded,  we  should  emphasize 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  those 
people  deprived  of  their  rights  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
my  congressional  district  I  join  in  this 
annual  observance  of  the  Byelorussian 
heritage  and  trust  it  will  help  to  reas- 
sure those  people  whose  human  rights 
are  held  captive  not  only  behind  the  iron 
curtain  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  through- 
out the  world,  that  through  world  opin- 
ion we  can  attain  International  under- 
standing and  agreement  that  will  elimi- 
nate the  oppression  of  people  and  restore 
human  rights,  and  the  people's  rights  of 
self-determination  to  national  and  polit- 
ical independence  in  the  so-called  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world. 


WESTERN  WATER  PROJECTS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  18,  1977,  the  administration 
announced  cancellation  of  19  Western 
reclamation  Corps  of  Engineer  projects 
and  a  review  of  all  320  nationwide  water 
projects  by  April  15.  The  suddenness  and 
confusion  surrounding  these  major  de- 
cisions disturbs  me. 

The  western  Colorado  projects  repre- 
sent over  a  decade  of  political  commit- 
ment from  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Funds  have  already  been  spent  and 
there  is  overwhelming  local  political 
support. 

I  am  aware  of  numerous  private  and 
public  studies  attesting  to  the  economic 
and  social  benefits  of  these  projects.  En- 
vironmental considerations  have  been 
accounted  for. 

I  have  therefore  requested  the  admin- 
istration justify  the  deletions  and  ex- 
plain their  procedures.  I  have  petitioned 
Secretary  Andrus  to  submit  the  docu- 
ments used  in  the  decision  and  to  an- 
nounce the  time,  place,  and  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars for  the  upcoming  review  period. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  me  in  these  eflforts. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  Denver  Post  editorial: 

Carter    "Night   of   Long   Knives"   Was 
No  Way  To  Treat  the  West 

Rep.  Morris  Udall,  D-Arlz.,  has  drawn  an 
apt  and  stinging  parallel  between  President 
Carter's  secret  attack  on  Western  water 
projects  and  the  "imperial"  presidency  of 
Richard  Nixon. 

For  the  sake  of  appearances,  Udall  didn't 
use  the  former  president's  name.  But  the 
analogy  Is  impossible  to  mistake.  Nixon  let 
his  White  House  elite  run  roughshod  over 
Congress,  over  other  administrative  agen- 
cies— in  short,  over  the  democratic  process. 

That  picture  is  alarmingly  similar  to  the 
way  a  small  group  of  White  House  elitists, 
operating  In  an  atmosphere  described  as 
"vast  confusion,"  wielded  its  long  knives 
against  Western  and  other  water  projects 
the  night  of  February  18. 

This  under  the  aegis  of  a  man  who  prom- 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  dining  with  Mr. 
William  Rees-Mogg.  editor  of  the 
Times — London.  He  discussed  the 
reasons  for  Britain's  economic  decline 
and  said  that  the  incredibly  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  vr&s  a  key  reason. 
For  example,  he  noted  that  before  World 
War  I  Britain  Instituted  a  surtax  on 
all  incomes  over  8,000  pounds — equiva- 
lent to  approximately  55,000  pounds 
today,  or  over  $100,000.  This  was  as- 
sumed to  be  the  level  at  which  one  be- 
came rich.  Yet  today,  the  surtax  still 
begins  at  the  8,000-pound  level,  despite 
all  the  inflation  and  devaluation  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  half  century. 
The  result  Is  creation  of  severe  dis- 
incentives for  work  and  investment  today 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  emigration 
of  many  of  Britain's  best  managers  and 
professional  people.  Mr.  Rees-Mogg 
noted  that  the  Times'  top  reporters 
rarely  chose  to  return  to  Britain  after 
being  stationed  somewhere  else.  Not  only 
is  enterprise  investments  diminished  but 
their  tax- base  in  shrinking  as  well. 

I  am  very  worried  that  the  United 
States  Is  on  a  similar  course.  Because  of 
continuing  inflation  and  steeply  gradu- 
ated tax  rates,  many  people  are  paying  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  income  in 
taxes  every  year  even  though  their  pur- 
chasing power  may  not  have  increased 
at  all,  or  even  decreased.  Consequently, 
I  think  that  the  Congress  should  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  situation  in 
Great  Britain  and  learn  some  lessons 
from  Its  experience  before  It  is  too  late. 
I  therefore  commend  to  you  the  follow- 
ing article  from  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  about  the  onerous  level 
of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  today  and 
how  it  relates  to  our  own  Nation.  High 
rates  of  taxation  discourage  work  and 
production  while  encouraging  leisure 
and  current  consimiption,  to  the  extent 
this  happens  tax  revenues  fall  and  the 
burden  of  government  spending  falls  on 
the  middle  income  taxpayer.  My  own 
State.  New  York,  is  the  closest  example 
on  the  North  American  Continent  of  how 
this  British  disease  can  infect  our 
coimtry : 

BarTAiN's  Onerous  Tax  System 
(By  Robert  Prinsky) 
London. — A  director  of  a  medium-sized 
chemical  company  decides  to  skip  work  for 
a  month  and  spend  the  time  painting  his 
house.  After  taxes,  he  figures,  the  salary  he 
stands  to  lose  is  less  than  he'd  pay  to  get  the 
Job  done  for  him. 

A  public  relations  director  for  a  major  cor- 
poration is  scouring  branch  offices  for  an  as- 
sistant. Prospective  candidates  aren't  enthu- 
siastic, though.  There's  more  money  In  It  for 
them,  but  barely  enough  to  compensate  for 
losing  the  tax-free  company  car  that's  sup- 
plied only  outside  I.ondon. 

A  newspaper  executive  is  asked  to  write  an 
article  for  another  publication.  He  agrees  on 


condition  that  he's  paid  In  the  form  of  air- 
line tickets  to  someplace  he  wants  to  go.  Just 
p.aln  money,  he  explains,  is  taxed  too  heavily 
to  Interest  him. 

These  examples  are  drawn  from  manage- 
ment, a  group  of  people  whose  concerns 
usually  aren't  a  priority  of  British  govern- 
ments, especially  the  current  Socialist  one. 
Lately,  however,  business  spokesmen  have 
been  loud  in  complaining  that  Britain's  oner- 
ous Income  tax  system — which  has  a  mar- 
ginal rate  In  the  highest  bracket  of  83%  of 
earnings — squeezes  managers  more  than 
most  other  citizens  of  these  Islands.  And 
there  are  signs  that  the  authorities  are  listen- 
ing at  last. 

WORRISOME     MORALE 

Low  management  morale  is  worrisome  In 
today's  economically  troubled  Britain  because 
"these  are  the  people — from  foremen  to 
chairmen — that  the  country  needs  to  lead 
the  way  back  to  prosperity,"  declares  the 
Confederation  of  British  Industry,  which  rep- 
resents most  major  corporations  and  is  lob- 
bying hard  for  the  government  to  cut  upper- 
bracket  tax  rates  In  the  budget  statement  It 
Is  due  to  unveil  tomorrow. 

It  has  a  good  point.  It's  at  times  like  these, 
when  industrial  recovery  is  being  counted 
on  to  lead  the  way  to  economic  revival,  that 
management  should  have  every  Incentive  to 
achieve  top  performance.  Outsiders  like 
Americans  have  more  than  a  passing  Interest 
in  Britain's  recovery,  for  they  recently  lent 
the  country  billions  of  dollars  to  help  achieve 
it. 

At  present,  though,  managers'  morale  is  at 
a  low  ebb.  "A  majority  of  them  are  fed  up, 
bitter  at  unfair  treatment  (by  the  govern- 
ment) and  worried  about  money  and  their 
standard  of  living,"  the  Independent  Opinion 
Research  Centre  found  In  a  recent  survey. 

The  pollsters  found  a  quarter  of  the  man- 
agers they  surveyed  believed  It  Isn't  worth 
accepting  a  promotion  because  of  the  effect 
of  taxes  on  pay  Increases:  The  hassle  of 
moving  often  Isn't  worth  the  extra  pay  a 
transfer  brings.  Half  those  polled  consider 
that  lack  of  financial  reward  Is  causing  man- 
agers to  be  less  efficient  in  their  Jobs.  Fully 
15%  admitted  they  are  working  less  hard 
than  they  used  to. 

"When  I  talk  to  groups  of  young  managers 
In  our  firm  and  tell  them  about  our  progress, 
they  say,  'Yes.  but  what's  In  It  for  us?'  "  re- 
ports Raymond  W.  Pennock,  a  deputy  chair- 
man of  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd., 
one  of  Britain's  biggest  companies.  "Industry 
generally  has  a  big  problem  persuading 
graduates  to  Join  them"  as  management 
trainees,  he  says. 

ICI  devoted  a  section  of  its  latest  annual 
report  to  the  "Inadequacy"  of  its  executives' 
pay.  None  of  ICI's  nearly  2,000  senior  Britlsn- 
based  employes  earned  as  much  last  year  as 
the  equivalent  of  their  salaries  in  1967,  tak- 
ing Inflation  and  tax  changes  since  then  into 
account.  But  more  than  200  executives  work- 
ing In  offices  outside  Britain  earned  more 
than  home-based  executive  directors,  some 
of  them  two  and  three  times  more — and 
that's  after  allowing  for  the  higher  cost  of 
living  abroad,  ICI  said. 

LOSING    GROUND    ON    PAY 

Naturally  enough,  "people  don't  want  to 
come  home  from  overseas  posts,"  says  Mr. 
Pennock.  "They  ask  to  be  taken  off  short 
lists  for  promotions." 

British  salaries  generally  are  lower  to  be- 
gin with  than  European  and  American  ones. 
As  a  result,  comparatively  few  people  pay 
the  higher  rates  of  tax  that  managers  are 
complaining  about.  Indeed,  only  1.3  million 
people,  or  one  in  20  taxpayers,  pay  more 
than  the  36  percent  "standard  rate"  at 
which  the  British  scale  begins.  As  recently 
as  1973,  a  mere  370,000  paid  more  than  the 
standard  rate,  which  currently  applies  to 
taxable   Income   up   to   (8,600. 

The  fact  that  95  percent  of  Britons  pay  the 
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same  standard  rate  negates  one  of  the  most 
frequently  cited  advantages  of  income  over 
sales  taxes:  progresslveness.  Everyone  pays 
the  same  rate  of  sales  tax,  but  the  poor  can 
get  a  break  from  Income  taxes  through  rates 
that  become  progressively  higher  on  higher 
Incomes.  Thus,  besides  changing  income  tax 
rates,  there's  also  Justification  for  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  brackets  In  the  British 
system;  currently  there  are  10,  compared 
with  25  In  the  U.S. 

Everyone  in  Britain  Is  suffering  as  infla- 
tion outpaces  the  level  of  wage  Increases 
allowed  under  the  country's  voluntary  con- 
trols, but  managers  claim  the  system  hurts 
them  more  because  gains  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  $7  a  week.  That's  barely  3  per- 
cent for  the  average  manager,  who  earns 
only  $10,850  a  year. 

Higher  permitted  pay  boosts  aren't  enough 
to  satisfy  managers,  however.  "Top  people 
don't  need  more  money,  they  can't  usa  it," 
says  Sir  John  Read,  chairman  of  EMI  Ltd., 
a  large  electronics,  music  and  leisure  con- 
cern. But  lower  tax  rates  in  the  higher 
brackets  "would  be  a  great  boost  for  morale," 
be  believes. 

What  good  Is  a  pay  Increase,  many  manag- 
ers say,  If  up  to  83  percent  of  It  Is  taken 
away  In  taxes?  That's  the  rate  on  taxable 
Income  over  $34,400.  Even  a  $21,000-a-year 
family  man  with  a  modest  mortgage  can  find 
60  percent  of  a  $1,000  raise  taken  In  taxes.  An 
American  In  similar  circumstances  would 
lose  only  25  percent  of  that  additional  $1,000 
to  federal  tax .  collectors.  There  aren't  any 
state  taxes  In  Britain. 

Investment  Income  Is  taxed  even  more 
heavily,  with  a  98  percent  top  rate.  This  en- 
courages people  to  invest  in  land  or  paint- 
ings that  are  taxed  at  lower  capital  gains 
rates.  Or  It  encourages  them  simply  to  spend 
on  the  ubiquitous  Rolls-Royces  and  other 
luxuries  that  foreigners  find  strange  to  see 
In  a  supposedly  poor  country.  Given  the  dis- 
incentive to  Invest,  "the  wonder  Isn't  that 
there  are  so  many  of  these  things  to  be  seen 
in  London  at  a  time  of  supposed  economic 
tribulation,  but  so  few,"  notes  Samuel  Brit- 
tan,  economic  columnist  for  London's  Finan- 
cial Times. 

The  CBI  proposes  that  there  be  six  tax 
brackets  and  that  the  starting  point  for  each 
be  raised  so  that  our  $21,000-a-year  man,  for 
example,  loses  only  40  percent  of  a  raise  in- 
stead of  60  percent.  In  addition,  it  proposes  a 
single  33  percent  bracket  right  up  to  $13,760, 
which  provides  only  two  percentage  points 
of  relief  for  those  in  the  current  bottom 
bracket  but  17  points  for  those  now  earning 
$13,760. 

Whether  these  particular  changes  are 
adopted  isn't  too  important,  though,  notes 
ICI's  Mr.  Pennock.  The  key  Is  that  there 
sho'ild  be  "a  change  in  direction"  of  govern- 
ment policy,  he  says.  Indeed,  says  Roy  Close, 
director-general  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Management,  what  comes  out  most  clearly 
from  recent  surveys  Is  "the  strong  feeling 
among  managers  that  they  have  been  treated 
unfairly." 

Corporate  tax  changes  don't  seem  to  be 
In  the  wind  this  time  around.  The  CBI,  which 
represents  corporations,  puts  its  first  priority 
on  personal  income  tax  cuts  and,  given  the 
government's  limited  resources.  Isn't  suggest- 
ing corporate  tax  cuts  In  tomorrow's  budget. 
Also,  previous  recent  budgets  have  included 
tax  Incentives  for  business,  so  there  Isn't  any 
equivalent  groundswell  of  opinion  for  corpo- 
rate  tax  changes. 

There  are  slgna  the  government  Is  listen- 
ing to  the  pleas  for  a  tax  break  for  Individ- 
uals, however.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Denis  Healy,  who  Is  drawing  up  tomorrow's 
budget  statement  in  the  usual  complete  se- 
crecy, says  he  hopes  to  lower  Income  taxes 
"particularly  at  the  lower  and  higher  ends 
Of  the  scale."  He  recently  told  a  London  audi- 
ence he  Is  "convinced  that  nothing  wlU  do 
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more  to  Increase  the  Incentive  for  greater  ef- 
forts to  improve  our  Industrial  performance. 
The  government's  plans.  Insofar  as  they 
have  been  hinted  at,  are  endorsed  by  the 
Paris-based  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  whose  mem- 
ber nations  Include  Britain's  big  interna- 
tional creditors.  "The  legitimate  concern 
with  equity  problems  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  and  with  work  incentives  at  the  top 
could  be  tackled  by  selective  tax  reductions 
at  the  two  extremes,"  the  OECD  said  recently. 

POLITICAL   PROBLEMS 

But  there  Inevitably  are  political  problems 
In  helping  the  comparatively  well  oft,  espe- 
cially for  a  Socialist  government  like  the 
present  British  one.  With  limited  financial 
resources  and  many  of  the  nation's  less 
well-off  in  dire  straits  themselves,  the  pres- 
sures are  great  to  help  only  those  at  the  bot- 
tom end  of  the  tax  scale 

While  the  CBI  stresses  help  for  those  at  the 
top  end.  Its  organized-labor  counterpart,  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  urges  that  "particu- 
lar emphasis  is  given  to  those  at  the  bottom 
end."  The  TUC  asserts  that  liabilities  at  high 
Income  levels  can  be  reduced  through  per- 
mitted deductions  such  as  Interest  on  mort- 
gages. Union  officials  also  point  to  the  many 
tax-free  benefits  that  managers  can  receive, 
such  as  company  cars,  entertainment  ex- 
penses and  even  company-paid  housecleaui- 
Ing  services  and  vacations. 

At  least  one  major  union  favors  relief  for 
managers,  though.  It's  ASTMS,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Scientific.  Technical  and  Managerial 
Staffs,  a  white-collar  union  that  represents 
some  10,000  managers.  "We'd  like  to  see  some 
tax  changes,"  says  Barry  Sherman,  the 
union's  research  director.  Most  of  the  tax 
cuts  should  come  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale,  but  there  should  be  some  at  the  higher 
end  too,  he  says. 

ASTMS  backs  traditional  labor  goals  as 
strongly  as  any  union.  However,  it  pushes 
higher  salaries  rather  than  tax  cuts  as  the 
best  way  to  reward  managers.  "They  deserve 
it  in  their  own  right",  says  Mr.  Sherman.  "It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spurious  argu- 
ment about  motivation.  In  the  long  run, 
management  would  be  far  better  off  having 
the  salary  system  changed  than  having  the 
tax  system  changed." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  change  In  the  tax 
system  does  seem  to  be  in  the  cards  for  man- 
agers. Of  course,  lower  taxation  for  managers 
m  Itself  won't  result  In  better  British  eco- 
nomic performance.  The  nation's  class  sys- 
tem puts  a  formidable  barrier  against  co- 
operation between  managers  and  the  people 
who  work  for  them.  The  level  of  competence 
of  the  managers  themselves  is  often  ques- 
tioned. Most  industries  also  are  saddled  with 
antiquated  plants  and  entrenched  union 
rights.  Tax  changes  won't  do  much  for  these 
basic  Ills,  but  they  would  help  managers  try 
to  cope  with  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  sense  of  sorrow  and  loss  that  I  rise  to- 
day in  tribute  to  a  great  humanitarian 
and  states  woman.  The  late  Prances 
Payne  Bolton  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  a 
familiar  personage  to  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  assembled  here  to- 
day. There  are  those  who  will  remember 
that  she  served  with  distmction  in  the 
U.S.  House  9f  Representatives  from  1939 
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untU  1968.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ars 
others  more  recently  elected  to  Congress, 
who  know  her  as  a  figure  of  national  and 
international  prominence  for  her  politi- 
cal and  philanthropic  work. 

Though  former  Representative  Bol- 
ton preceded  me  in  Congress,  I  knew  of 
her  great  work  in  my  district  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  Mrs.  Bolton  was  a  woman  of 
great  wealth  and  power.  Even  so,  she 
never  removed  herself  from  the  plight 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  As  a  tireless 
advocate  for  social  equality  and  human 
dignity,  Mrs.  Bolton  will  be  revered  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  Representative 
Bolton  passed  away  on  March  9,  1977, 
at  her  home  in  Lyndhurst.  While  her 
work  on  Earth  has  ended,  her  accom- 
plishments and  great  spirit  will  live  on 
in  our  hearts  and  minds.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  commemoration  of  Frances  Payne 
Bolton,  and  in  some  small  way,  rededi- 
cate  our  lives  and  our  professions  to 
those  humanitarian  ideals  she  held  so 
dear. 


JONATHAN  LYLE  IS  FIGHTING  FOR 
HIS  LIFE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
we  deal  with  national  issues  in  general 
terms.  Sometimes  we  forget  that  to  indi- 
viduals those  problems  are  not  abstract, 
generalized  concerns  but  intensely  per- 
sonal matters. 

According  to  a  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate,  approximately  40 
million  Americans  are  uninsured  against 
medical  expenses  or  else  have  very  poor 
insurance  coverage.  Yet  virtually  every 
American  faces  the  possibility  of  finan- 
cial ruin  which  can  accompany  certain 
types  of  chronic  illness  or  serious  injury. 

But  that  is  the  general  view  of  the 
national  problem  of  health  insurance; 
reduced  to  human  terms  the  problem  is 
a  tragic  dilemma  like  that  which  con- 
fronts the  John  Benningfields  of 
Campbellsville,  Ky.,  in  the  area  I  repre- 
sent. 

Since  the  birth  of  their  twins  last  fall, 
John  and  Debbie  Benningfield  have  wor- 
ried about  whether  their  son,  Jonathan 
Lyle.  will  live.  But  added'  to  this  burden 
is  the  worry  about  how  they  will  pay  the 
potential  $50,000  uninsured  medical  cost 
which  has  resulted  from  the  hospital 
care  of  their  son. 

The  Benningfield's  plight  Is  one  which 
faces  many  Americans,  and  I  submit  that 
the  remedy  lies  in  passage  by  this  Con- 
gress of  legislation  to  provide  cata- 
strophic illness  insurance  coverage  for 
all  Americans. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  21  edition  of  the  Central  Ken- 
tucky News-Journal  in  Campbellsville 
about  the  Benningfields  so  that  my 
esteemed  colleagues  might  see  the  impact 
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on  individuals  of  our  not  _. 
strophic  iiiiiess  insurance  p 

Jonathan  Lylz  Is 

(By  Steve  Lower; 

John  and  Debbie      „_ 

their  second  anniversary  last 
many   young   couples   in   Ce: 
they  headed  towards  Loulsvll 
But  Instead  of  spending  the 
the    town,    they    went    to   Nc 
Hospital   to  visit  with  their 
Lyle,  who's  fighting  for  his  life 
Little  Jon  Is  nearly  seven  r 
of  his  short  life  he's  been  stn 
Its  been  an  uphill  battle. 

"He  8  a  fighter  though,"  sale 
explaining   her   son's   condltlc  n 
give  up." 

The  Benningflelds— like  . 
give  up  either.  They're  flghte. 
be.  In  the  last  seven  months  t 
have  changed  radically. 

John,    a    26-year-old    farm 
Southern  States,  and  Debbie, 
registered  nurse  at  the  Taylor 
Department,  decided  they 
family  in  early  1975. 

Since  they  both  had  jobs,  a  . 
and  good  health,  they  plannc  I 
pregnancy.  As  planned,  she 
Her  baby  would  be  due  in 
doctor  said. 

Debbie  continued  working, 
seemed  normal  enough  althoug  i 
she   was  picking   up  a  great 
weight. 
Little  did  she  know. 
On    September    26 — after   si> 
months  of  being  pregnant — D 
she  was  ready  to  have  her  chl 
said  she  was  Just  afraid,  but  h< 
for  a  check-up. 

After  his  examination  he 
and  Debbie  that,  yes  she  was  „. 
and  that  she  was  going  to  have 

"We  never  expected  that 
had  no  idea." 
An  ambulance  was  called  to 

office  to  deliver  Debbie  to 

the  babies  were  going  to  be  born 
complications  were  expected. 

The  ambulance  left  Ore 
ble  didn't  wait  to  get  to 
birth.  Jonathan  Lyle  and 
born  in  Elizabeth  town. 

An  ambulance  took  the  twins 
Both  were  having  a  rough  tlm< 
lungs  hadn't  had  enough  tlmi 
They  had  to  fight  to  breathe 
were  very  small.  Jon  weighed 
Jessica,  2.14  pounds. 

Both    babies   were   put   Into 
times  they  needed  the  help  of 
to  breathe.  Constant  medical 
needed  for  the  twins. 

Jessica   started  .to   Improve 
lungs  started  functioning 
short  time.  Six  weeks  after 
came  home. 

Jonathan  hasn't  been  as 
stlU  can't  hold  up  for  any 

"The  problem  is  that  his  bodf 
duce  enough  lung  tissue."  Debt 
"After    he    was    born,    he    was 
breathe    so    hard    that    his 
hemorrhaging." 
That  complicated  Jon's 

more  his  heart  tried  to  ^. 

lungs.   It  started   beating  fas'tei 
rounded  his  heart. 

A  blood  clot  passed  through  „ 
too.  And  one  of  his  lungs  has 
tioned  correctly. 

He's  stUl  In  intensive  care- 
he's  been  since  being  born. 

Although    they   don't    talk 
Benningflelds   know  that  Jon 
any  time.  "The  doctor  said  if 
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past    nine    moiuns.     he'll    probably    live." 
Debbie  said. 

The  expense  of  the  hospital  care,  doctors, 
medicine,  and  so  on  are  enormous  and  grow- 
ing by  the  day. 

To  date.  John  has  received  bills  totaling 
more  than  861.300.  That  doesn't  include  his 
son's  doctor  bill,  the  expense  of  the  ambu- 
lance service  and  a  good  portion  of  Debbie's 
doctor  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  expense  of  driving  to 
Louisville  to  see  Jon  and  nightly  calls  to 
Norton's  to  see  how  he  is  progressing.  The 
bills  and  expenses  are   never  ending. 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  has  paid  approxi- 
mately $35-836.000  of  the  expenses.  The  rest 
of  the  money— which  could  easily  mount  up 
to  more  than  $50,000  if  and  when  Jon  gets 
out  of  the  hospital — must  be  paid  by  the 
Benningflelds. 

John  said  he  used  to  worry  constantly 
about  the  bills.  Now,  he  said,  he  tries  not 
think  about  them  except  on  pay  day. 

It's  a  debt  that  could  very  well  be  with 
him  and  Debbie  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
They've  adjusted  to  that  fact,  they  said. 
They've  adjusted  as  much  as  they  can  any- 
way. 

"It's  like  watchln*  television."  John  said. 
"I  always  thought  they  made  the.se  sort  of 
stories  up  until  I  saw  it  happen." 

"It's  easy  to  feel  sorry  for  yourself."  said 
Debbie,  but  then  I  look  at  the  other  babies 
In  the  nursery  and  I  see  some  that  have  no 
hope  of  going  home." 

They're  both  back  working  now.  Besides 
their  Jobs  they  travel  to  Louisville  three 
times  a  week  or  more  to  visit  with  the  little 
fellow.  They've  been  doing  that  since  he  was 
born;  remember  the  snow.  Ice,  rain  and  cold 
weather?  Jhey  d-ove  through  that  too. 

"Sometimes  I  think  I'm  getting  tired  but 
then  I  think  of  Jon  and  how  tired  he  must 
be.  I  figure  I  must  be  able  to  take  it  as  long 
as  he  can,"  said  John.  "I  never  knew  family 
life  could  be  so  rough." 
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SOLAR  ENERGY  LOANS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
an  especially  harsh  winter,  our  attention 
is  focused  on  the  shortages  of  existing 
energy  sources  and  the  resultant  soaring 
costs  of  oil,  gas,  and  electricity.  While  we 
must  take  steps  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  we  also  realize  that  viable 
alternatives  for  the  future  must  be  de- 
veloped. One  answer  lies  in  inexhaustible 
sources  of  energy  such  as  solar  power 

Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  H  R 
48o,  to  establish  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  a  new  direct  low- 
interest  loan  program  to  assist  home- 
owners and  builders  in  purchasing  and 
installing  solar  energy  equipment.  A 
significant  portion  of  energy  consump- 
tion can  be  attributed  to  residential 
structures.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Sun 
would  appear  to  be  an  ideal  source  of 
energy,  present  programs  discriminate 
against  this  system  because  of  higher 
initial  costs. 

Financially,  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems were  once  looked  at  in  terms  of  in- 
stallation costs  only.  Today,  these  sys- 
tems are  being  viewed  in  a  more  realistic 
light.  Energy  experts  refer  to  a  heating 
system's  "life-cycle-cost"  which  Includes 
the  cost  of  fuel  required  to  maintain  the 


system.  Solar  systems  are  generally  more 
expensive  to  Install,  but  they  have  lower 
life-cycle-costs  than  conventional  sys- 
tems. 

Federal  programs  of  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  for  purchasing  or  improving 
homes  enable  borrowei-s  to  obtain  loans 
at  low-interest  rates.  These  loans,  how- 
ever, are  limited  in  size  and  cannot  cover 
the  cost  of  installing  a  solar  heating  and 
cooling  system.  Many  homeowners, 
therefore,  are  discouraged  from  putting 
solar  syst«ms  in  their  homes  because  the 
initial  cost  would  put  the  total  loan 
amount  over  the  limit.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  a  low-interest  loan,  many  are  forced 
to  choose  low  initial  but  high  life-cycle- 
cost  conventional  heating  and  cooling, 

H.R.  435  provides  one  possible  remedy 
to  this  unfortunate  situation.  The  bene- 
fits of  a  program  such  as  the  one  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation  would  be 
far-reaching.  In  addition  to  significantly 
reducing  the  use  of  fossil  fuels,  we  would 
be  providing  a  stimulus  to  a  new  industry 
and  creating  more  jobs.  Tlie  utilization 
of  the  small  business  segment  of  our  na- 
tional economy  recognizes  the  vital  role 
that  small  business  concerns  have  played 
and  will  continue  to  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  and  marketing 
solar  energy  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  maintain  an  interest  in 
promoting  the  use  of  solar  energy  in  the 
United  States,  the  text  of  my  bill  is  as 
follows : 

HR.  485 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
establish  within  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration a  new-  direct  low-interest  loan 
program  to  assist  homeowners  and  build- 
ers In  purchasing  and  Installing  solar  en- 
ergy equipment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Section  1.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  energy  needs  of  residential  structures 
account  for  a  significant  portion  of  our  na- 
tional energy  consumption,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected substantial  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
oil.  gas.  and  electricity  will  significantly  and 
adversely  affect  millions  of  American  homes. 
Tho  Congress  further  finds  that  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  In  purchasing  and  In- 
stalling solar  energy  equipment  can  provide 
a  new  opportunity  for  the  efficient  heattr"? 
and  cooling  of  homes  despite  the  energ, 
shortage. 

(2)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  small 
business  concerns  have  already  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  participate  effectively 
In  the  assembly  and  marketing  of  solar  en- 
ergy equipment  and  are  Increasingly  en- 
gaging in  commercial  operations  In  this  field, 
and  declares  that  it  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  place  special  emphasis 
upon  th-:  small  business  segment  of  the 
economy  in  any  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance of  the  kind  described  In  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  financial  assistance  for 
homeowners  and  builders  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  and  install  solar  energy 
equipment,  primarily  through  the  small 
business  segment  of  the  economy  in  order 
to  substantially  reduce  the  use  of  fossil  fuels. 
Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Bi.i5iness  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(i)(l)  In  addition  to  its  other  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  as  provided  In  this 
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subsection  to  individuals  and  families  own- 
ing and  occupying  residential  structures, 
and  to  persons  engaged  in  building  residen- 
tial structures,  to  assist  them  in  purchasing 
and  installing  qualified  solar  energy  equip- 
ment (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4) )  In  such 
structures. 

"(2)  A  loan  made  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  residential  structure 
shall— 

"(A)  be  in  such  amount,  not  exceeding 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
installing  the  equipment  Involved,  and  not 
exceeding — 

"(1)  $6,000  per  dwelling  unit  In  the  case 
of  a  one-  to  four-family  structure, 

"(11)  $5,700  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  case 
of  a  multifamily  structure  containing  five 
or  more  but  less  than  twenty-five  such  units, 
"(lU)  $5,400  per  dwelling  unit  In  the  case 
of  a  multifamily  structure  containing 
twenty-five  or  more  but  less  than  one  hun- 
dred such  units, 

"(Iv)  $4,800  per  dwelling  unit  In  the  case 
of  a  multifamily  structure  containing  one 
hundred  or  more  but  less  than  two  hundred 
such  units,  or 

"(V)  $4,500  per  dwelling  unit  In  the  case 
of  a  multifamily  structure  containing  two 
hundred  or  more  such  units, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  owner 
or  builder  of  such  structure  to  purchase 
and  Install  qualified  solar  energy  equipment 
which  Is  suitable  and  appropriate  for  such 
structure.  Including  the  cost  of  any  neces- 
sary modifications  In  the  structure  Itself, 
taking  Into  account  the  climatic,  meteoro- 
logical, and  related  conditions  prevailing  In 
the  region  where  the  structure  Is  located,  as 
established  by  the  Administration  In  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  it  and  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  loan; 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  (computed  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  the  loan  is  made)  on  all 
marketable  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  (with  such  average  yield,  if 
not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  l  per  centum, 
being  adjusted  to  the  nearest  such  multiple) , 
plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  adminis- 
trative costs;. 
"(C)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding — 
"(1)  eight  years  In  the  case  of  a  one- 
to  four-family  structure,  or 

"(U)  fifteen  years  in  the  case  of  a  multi- 
family  structure, 

except  that  if  the  loan  is  made  to  the  build- 
er of  a  structure  which  Is  sold  to  another 
person  for  occupancy,  rental,  resale,  or  any 
other  purpose,  the  maturity  of  the  loan 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  date  of  the  sale 
to  such  other  person;  and 

"(D)  be  subject  to  such  additional  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  as  the  administra- 
tion may  Impose  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  Is  effectively  car- 
ried out. 

"(3)  (A)  Each  application  for  a  loan  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  purchase  and  Installation 
of  the  proposed  equipment  and  an  estimate 
of  the  costs  Involved. 

"(B)  No  such  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless — 

"(I)  the  administration  finds  that  the  pro- 
posed equipment  Is  suitable  and  appropriate 
and  will  be  effective,  that  the  costs  will  not 
be  excessive,  and  that  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  the  equipment  will  not  Involve 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials; 
and 

"(11)  the  proposed  equipment  Is  being  pur- 
chased from  a  small  business  concern  (as 
defined  by  the  administration  under  section 
3)  and,  unless  Installed  by  the  applicant,  will 
DO  installed  by  a  small  business  concern  (as 
so  defined) ;  except  that  the  requirement  of 
CXXin 599— Part  8 
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this  clause  may  be  waived  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  any  case  upon  a  specific  finding 
that  there  Is  no  small  business  concern  with- 
in three  hundred  miles  of  the  structure  In- 
volved which  Is  engaged  In  marketing  or  In- 
stalling solar  energy  equipment  that  would 
meet  (with  respect  such  structure)  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (1) . 

"(C)  In  making  loans  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  administration  shall  Impose  such 
standards  and  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  both 
one-  to  four-family  structures  and  multi- 
family  structures  share  equitably  In  the  fun 
family  structures  share  equitably  In  the 
funds  provided  for  such  loans. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  solar  energy  equipment' 
means  equipment — 

"(A)  which  utilizes  solar  energy  to  provide 
hot  water,  space  heating,  electrical  power^  or 
cooling  (or  any  combination  of  any  of  the 
foregoing),  Including  devices  for  the  collec- 
tion, distribution,  storage,  and  regulation  of 
solar  energy; 

"(B)  which,  Including  the  Installation  of 
such  equipment,  meets  minimum  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  durability  of  parts,  efficiency,  ease 
of  repair,  availability  of  spare  p-rts,  ac- 
ceptability of  cost,  technical  feasibility  of 
design,  or  proven  workability,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Administrator  may  consider 
relevant  or  appropriate;  and 

"(C)  which  Is  not  supplementary  to  the 
performance  of  solar  equipment  through  the 
use  of  conventional  energy  forms  such  as 
petroleum,  gas,  coal,  or  other  hydrocarbon 
fuels,  or  electricity. 

"(5)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974  and  in  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  subsection,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
shall— 

"(A)  establish  a  mechanism,  or  procedure 
(or  both)  for  the  Inspection  and  evaluation 
of  each  type  or  model  of  solar  energy  equip- 
ment, making  provision  for  dealing  with  ap- 
plications received  from  manufacturers  and 
for  the  consideration  of  comments  received 
from  homeowners  already  using  such  equip- 
ment. 

"(B)  review  each  new  solar  energy  unit, 
system,  or  component  entering  the  market. 
"(C)  periodically  (no  less  often  than  once 
energy  equipment,  and  recommend  the  pro- 
spective rescissions  of  such  certifications  (or 
energy  equipment,  and  recommend  the  pros- 
pective rescission  of  such  certifications  (or 
appropriate  modifications  In  the  equipment 
involved)  whenever  It  finds  that  such  equip- 
ment no  longer  meets  applicable  standards 
or  criteria, 

"(D)  periodically  transmit  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  under  this  paragraph  to 
the  Administration  for  use  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  under  paragraph  (4), 
and 

"(E)  take  such  other  actions,  and  Impose 
such  other  conditions  and  requirements,  as 
will  promote  the  objectives  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  provide  to 
any  person  upon  request  (without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  such  person  is  making  or 
proposes  to  make  application  for  a  loan 
under  this  subsection)  full,  complete,  and 
current  Information  concerning  recom- 
mended standards  and  types  of  qualified 
solar  energy  equipment,  available  from  small 
business  concerns,  which  is  appropriate  for 
use  In  residential  structures  of  varying  sizes 
and  types  and  In  various  regions  of  the 
country.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4(c)(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  before  "(B)",  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
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the  foUowlng:  ";  and  (C)  a  solar  energy  loan 
fund  which  shaU  be  available  for  financing 
functions  performed  under  section  7(1)  of 
this  Act,  including  administrative  expenses 
Ui  connection  with  such  functions". 

(b)  Section  4(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
before  "(B)",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
";  and  (C)  pursuant  to  section  7(1)  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  solar  energy  loan 
fund". 

(c)  Section  4(c)(4)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Inunedlately 
before  "(D)",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
";  and  (E)  under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  exceed  $900,(X>0,000". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
under  section  7(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act)  shall  be- 
come effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  expire 
ten  years  after  such  date. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  its  author- 
ity to  make  loans  under  section  7(1)  of  the 
Small  Btislness  Act  becomes  effective  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  promulgate 
and  publish  the  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  such  sec- 
tion 7(1). 


ARCTIC  GAS  PROJECT 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OF  VIRGDnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Delegate 
A.  R.  (Pete)  Giesen  from  Virginia's  15th 
Legislative  District  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  267  "Expressing  the 
Sense  of  the  General  Assembly  That  the 
United  States  Should  Proceed  With  the 
Arctic  Gas  Project." 

This  resolution  was  unanimoasly 
adopted  by  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly in  its  recent  session  that  adjourned 
March  4. 

I  believe  points  made  by  Delegate 
Giesen  are  good  and  timely,  and  the 
resolution  follows  for  the  Members 
attention : 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  267 
Whereas,  to  the  great  extent  In  our  na- 
tion's long,  two  hundred  year  history  we  as  a 
people  are  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  the  energy -producing  fuels  that  run  our 
nation's  Industries,  our  people's  transporta- 
tion and  our  citizens'  homes;  and 

Whereas,  substantial  alleviation  of  this 
Immense  problem  has  been  found  In  the  form 
of  a  reserve  of  natural  gas  discovered  In  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  area  of  Alaska  that  If  brought 
to  market  In  the  lower  forty-eight  states 
would  greatly  enhance  o\ir  goal  of  energy 
self-sufficiency;  and 

Whereas,  the  Arctic  Gas  Project,  designed 
to  move  Alaskan  gas  by  large  diameter  pipe- 
line through  Canada  to  eastern,  western  and 
mid-western  markets,  will  afford  the  most 
feasible  means  by  which  Alaskan  gas  can  be 
made  available  to  markets  in  the  lower  forty- 
eight  States;  and 

'Whereas,  our  nation's  chief  architect  of 
Federal  Power  Planning  and  Action,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  In  Its  December, 
nineteen  hundred  seventy -six  meeting  issued 
staff  recommendations  for  certification  of  the 
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Arctic  Gas  Project  as  being 
when   compared   with 
and 

Whereas,  virtually  all  of 
data  thus  compiled  indlcatei 
posed  overland  pipeline  route 
and  Canada  will  afford  the 
vlronmentally   acceptable 
prudent  method   proposed 
movement  of  Arctic  Gas  to 
lower  forty-eight  states;  now, 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of 
Senate  concurring,  That  the 
ly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
expresses  its  support  for  the 
Valley  Pipeline  known  as  the 
ect;  and,  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the 
bly  of  Virginia  urges  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary 
the  Congress  of  the  United 
responsible  federal  agencies 
talce  all  necessary  action  for 
of  the  authorization  of  the 
operation  of  the  proposed 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
rected  to  forward  copies  of 
Virginia's  Congressional 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPI  NDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F. 


WALSH 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  March  29 


REPRES  ENTATXVES 


With 
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Mr.    WALSH.   Mr 
struggles  constantly  In  the 
Viet  oppression   throughou 
Nowhere  Is  this  more 
Lithuania. 

Her  history,  which  begax 
century,  has  been  filled 
stant  effort  to  achieve  this  ^ 
independence.  On  February 
year  Lithuanians  througho  it 
celebrated  the  59th  annivers 
Declaration  of  Independence 
anla.  This  landmarlc  _ 
curred  in  1918  when  Its 
Communist    oppression    . 
themselves  to  follow  the 
freedom. 

This  battle  Is  not  new 
of  Lithuania.  She  remained 
1st  domination  for   123 
Russian  intentions  to 
similate  Its  inhabitants.  . 
peatedly  revolted  against  _ 

Under  present  Soviet  nil^ 
ance   has  become  even 

Through  relentless 

sire  for  liberty  and  national 

ness  matures  and  is  

inhabitants  are  deprived  of 
which  we  as  Americans  ._ 
tial  and  God-given.  They 
from  the  freedom  of  the 
and  even  freedom  of 

But  this  spirit  of  freedoif 
Lithuania.  Within  its  culturfe 
ture  Lithuania  vitally 
dependent  history. 

Today  we  in  the  House  of 
tives   commemorate   this 
and  applaud  the  continuing 
Lithuanian  people  to  achieve 
honorable  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  we  mus 
complacent  but  act  boldly 
such     oppression     in 
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throughout  the  world.  We  must  preserve 
the  legal  rights  of  these  proud  and  brave 
people  by  keeping  their  suffering  con- 
stantly before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 
To  this  end,  it  is  crucial  that  we  main- 
tain our  policy  regarding  Lithuania  and 
oppose  Soviet  "incorporation"  of  inde- 
pendent sovereign  states. 

I  would  like  to  commend  and  thank 
the  people  of  Lithuania  for  their  strug- 
gles in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
odds  and  encourage  them  in  their  efforts 
to  survive  as  independent  and  freedom- 
loving  people. 
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CENTER  FOR  THE  ARTS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  a  happy  week  for  my  hometown, 
Frederick,  Md.  An  unselfish  family  there 
presented  the  city  with  a  valuable  gift  to 
be  enjoyed  by  current  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Fredericktonians. 

Dan  and  Alyce  Weinberg  and  their 
children,  Danyce  and  Aldan  presented 
the  city  and  its  fine  arts  council  with  the 
keys  to  the  magnificent  Tivoli  Theatre 
to  be  used  as  permanent  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

The  beautiful  Tivoli  Theatre  opened 
in  1926  and  boasts  £.  rare  in-place  concert 
theatre  organ.  The  Weinbergs'  wonder- 
ful gift  is  a  source  of  pride  to  Frederick 
and  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  Weinberg 
family. 

So  they  may  share  my  excitement  over 
this  wonderful  gift,  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  this  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  PYederick  Post: 
Center   for   the   Arts 

"The  reaction  has  been  tremendous!" 

This  is  the  Immediate  response  to  the  an- 
nouncement made  Tuesday  by  Mayor  Ronald 
N.  Young  that  Frederick  City  may  soon  have 
its  very  own  "arts  center" — a  long-time 
dream  given  reality  by  the  generosity  of  a 
local  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Weinberg  (Dan  and 
Alyce)  and  their  children,  Danyce  and  Aldan, 
have  handed  the  keys  to  the  Tivoli  Theatre 
over  to  the  City  and  its  Pine  Arts  Council  to 
be  used  as  a  permanent  center  for  the  per- 
forming arts. 

The  "Tivoli"  stands  on  one  of  the  most 
valuable  piece  of  property  In  Downtown 
Frederick,  20  W.  Patrick  St.,  Just  west  of 
the  "Square  Corner." 

There  Is  only  one  "string"  attached  to 
this  offer  by  the  Weinberg  family,  and  that 
"String"  favors  the  community.  That  Is,  the 
agreement  (which  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  at  its  next  meeting)  Is 
to  continue  indefinitely,  "as  long  as  the 
TivoU  is  utilized  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  Intended" — &s  a  center  for  the  arts.  It 
should  be  no  other  way. 

The  offer  by  the  Weinbergs  also  Includes 
a  "purchase  price"  for  the  "building  and  its 
contents."  The  "price"  of  $19,500— and  this 
amount  has  already  been  more  than  "cov- 
ered" by  pledges  of  contributions  from  arts 
patrons  eager  to  energize  the  project — is  so 
Insignificant  in  contrast  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  that  it  should  be  considered  only 
a  "token" — an  expression  from  the  commu- 
nity that  It  18,  in  fact,  dedicated  to  the  task 


of  turning  this  rare  gift  into  a  most  success- 
ful center  for  the  performing  arts. 

President  Fred  Stenger  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Council  said  the  offer  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wein- 
berg— Mrs.  Weinberg  has  worked  with  the 
Arts  Council  since  It  was  created — has  been 
"in  the  mill"  for  nearly  two  years.  Many 
community  organizations  have  supported 
the  idea  and  have  pledged  to  it  their  whole- 
hearted support. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  county-wide  use 
of  the  facility  for  drama,  concerts,  the  dance, 
pageants,  conventions,  town  meetings,  ex- 
hibitions and  other  uses  related  to  the  per- 
forming arts. 

The  center  will  be  operated  by  the  Arts 
Council,  with  a  permanent  'oversight '  com- 
mittee of  three — one  designee  of  the  Wein- 
berg' family,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Fred- 
erick, and  the  president  of  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil— responsible  for  major  decisions  relating 
to  the  center. 

Further  planning  calls  for  "total  civic  In- 
volvement In  repair,  restoration  and  beau- 
tlflcation"  of  the  TlvoU.  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  a  community-wide  fund-raising 
drive  to  support  the  renovation  program. 

The  TlvoU.  which  In  1976  marked  the 
golden  anniversary  of  Its  opening  on  Dec. 
23,  1926,  boasts  the  only  "in-place  concert 
theatre  organ  in  the  State  of  Maryland." 

The  TlvoU  Organ  Is  considered  by  the  great 
concert  organist  Ray  Brubaker  of  Balti- 
more and  the  national  organ  society  as  one 
of  the  "rare  treasures"  of  its  kind  still  in 
use.  The  organ  was  a  "victim"  of  the  Oct.  9, 
1976  flood,  and  Mr.  Brubaker  and  his  fellow 
organ  afflclonadoes — Including  Richard  P. 
Kline  Jr.  of  Frederick  "have  moved  pretty 
well  along  toward  total  restoration"  of  the 
organ  at  their  own  Investment  of  time  and 
labor — "a  labor  of  love." 

There  Is  swelling  up  In  the  community  an 
exciting  enthusiasm  for  this  unique  under- 
taking. Plans  for  a  major  fund-raising  effort 
for  the  arts  center  will  soon  be  announced, 
and  public  support  In  terms  of  both  "dol- 
lars now"  and  "usage  later"  will  be  needed. 
The  generosity  which  has  made  this  proj- 
ect such  a  possibility  has  marked  It  for  cer- 
tain success.  And  we  are  sure,  and  those 
many  groups  and  individuals  who  have  been 
involved  to  date  are  confident,  that  the 
Frederick  Community  will  Join  hand-ln- 
hand  in  making  the  arts  center  dream  come 
true — the  only  fitting  tribute  we  can  give 
"in  kind"  to  match  the  spirit  of  generosity 
being  shown  by  Dan  and  Alyce  Weinberg 
and  their  children. 


TUITION  CREDIT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
again  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  a  Federal  tax  credit  to  Indi- 
viduals for  tuition  paid  for  dependents 
that  attend  a  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school.  This  bill  would 
provide  a  credit  of  50  percent  of  the  tui- 
tion paid  for  a  dependent  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $400  per  dependent.  The  credit 
would  be  phased  out  gradually  to  the 
extent  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come exceeds  $25,000. 

My  legislation  is  prompted  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  costs  of  education 
coupled  with  the  closings  and  consolida- 
tions of  private  school  systems.  The  dual 
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burden  of  parents  supporting  the  public 
schools  as  taxpayers  and  the  private 
schools  as  parents  of  students  paying 
tuition  is  becoming  intolerable  and  in- 
equitable. The  difficulty  of  carrying  this 
dual  financial  burden  has  created  a  crisis 
in  private  and  parochial  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  across 
our  Nation.  The  resultant  decline  of  pri- 
vate and  parochial  education  is  imposing 
heavy  financial  burdens  on  the  public 
schools  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  objective  is  to 
strengthen  both  public  and  private  sys- 
tems of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation by  providing  direct  and  indirect 
tax  relief  to  all  taxpayers.  As  we  are  all 
concerned  with  education  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  my  proposal  and  support  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  tax  credit  for 
tuition. 


A  SOURCE  OF  FUNDING  FOR  BLACK 
AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  United  Black 
National  Fund  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
dependence  black  communities,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions  have  on  estab- 
lished foundations— including  govern- 
ment— for  their  support.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  creation  of  a  central  black 
treasury  financially  sound  enough  to  as- 
sume the  obligations  of  current  philan- 
thropic groups.  The  current  level  of 
black  programs  and  activities  under- 
scores the  importance  for  organized 
fund  raising  and  capital  accumulation. 

In  light  of  this,  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  from 
Black  Enterprise  detailing  this  impor- 
tant matter.  It  is  very  well  written,  in- 
formative, and  I  feel  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  most  interesting: 

Creation  op  a  Black  National  Fund 
(By  Richard  F.  America) 

Within  the  past  decade,  events  have  ap- 
parently brought  many  people  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  if  they  are  serious  about  accelerat- 
ing the  development  of  their  communities 
and  institutions,  they  will,  of  necessity,  have 
to  develop  various  forms  of  central  treasuries. 
The  development  of  such  treasures  will  per- 
haps first  have  to  be  successfully  demon- 
strated in  a  few  localities  before  coordinated 
and  national  fund  raising  can  be  under- 
taken. 

We  are  aware  of  several  sophUticated  and 
apparently  effective  national  fund-raising 
efforts  on  behalf  of  several  black  Institutions 
and  organizations,  and  there  are,  from  time 
to  time,  one-shot  appeals  in  legal  emergen- 
cies or  especially  in  support  of  the  victims 
Of  natural  disasters.  But  there  remains  a  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  national  program 
that  successfully  reaches  and  effectively  ap- 
peals to  all  seven  to  eight  mUllon  house- 
holds and  all  the  business  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations in  black  America.  A  basic  prin- 
ciple has  become  clear:  Black  America  can- 
not permit  Itself  to  remain  quite  so  finan- 
cially dependent  on  government  and  estab- 
lished foundations  and  contributors  for  sup- 
port of  Its  ongoing  or  experimental  programs. 
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One  example  of  financial  vulnerability  can 
be  found  In  the  experience  of  many  of  the 
community-action  efforts  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety program.  In  many  places,  a  kind  of 
grass-roots  community  organization  was  un- 
dertaken to  develop  general  cohesion,  some 
broader  democratic  participation  In  decisions 
perceived  as  affecting  local  Interests,  and 
local  political  leadership.  Much  of  the  early 
energy  was  generated  through  the  device 
of  rallies  against  traditional  downtown  po- 
litical figures  and  institutions.  Movement 
was  often  generated  to  oppose  city  hall  o\'er 
specific  education,  service  or  developmental 
Issues.  Some  distortions  and  even  some  dem- 
agoguery  crept  into  these  processes,  but 
there  remains  an  obvious  need  for  organized 
vigilance  to  ensure  Justice  and  due  process 
in  these  matters. 

But  city  hall  perceived  a  threat,  which 
ironically  was  funded  by  government,  and 
as  perceived  by  many,  by  the  general  com- 
munity. Congress  then,  at  the  urging  of  many 
mayors,  withdrew  much  of  the  necessary 
financial  support  from  community-organiz- 
ing activities. 

That  was  predictable.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Interests  of  black  America  are  In  conflict 
with  those  of  the  general  community.  It  Is 
now  widely  understood  as  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect general  Institutions  to  underwrite  con- 
sistently the  activities  of  black  parties  to 
the  conflict,  although  occasionally  some  such 
funding  is  available.  If,  as  in  the  example, 
political  organization  is  considered  to  have 
some  ongoing  value,  funds  for  it  will  have 
to  be  found  Internally. 

Comparative  Savings  in  the  United  States, 
1960-61 


Black 


White 


Average        Income        after 

taxes     $3,840  $6,169 

Current    consumption $3,  707  $5,  609 

Savings $133  $560 

Savings  as  percent  of  in- 
come          3.5  9.1 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

In  the  1960s  and  the  early  1970s,  there 
were  many  indications  of  growing  Interest 
In  and  need  for  organized  fund  raising  in 
Afro-America.  There  were  many  conferences 
called  by  many  groups  at  which  plans  and 
programs  were  discussed  but  could  not  be 
accomplished  for,  ironically,  lack  of  adequate 
funding.  Groups  Interested  In  the  arts,  In 
housing,  In  political  action,  health,  educa- 
tion, criminal  Justice,  commercial  develop- 
ment and  so  on  generate  a  constant  stream 
of  proposals,  many  of  which  are  worthwhile 
and  almost  all  of  which  call  for  ongoing 
financial  support. 

All  of  these  activities  underscore  the  need 
for  dramatically  Increased  savings  in  many 
forms  and  for  organized  fund  raising  and 
capital  accumulation  in  few  well-planned, 
well-managed  institutions. 

The  development  and  security  of  black 
America  over  the  next  30  years  or  so  will  re- 
quire the  harnessing  of  Its  financial  re- 
sources. Such  saving  and  Investment  wiU 
occur  in  many  forms,  commercial  and  non- 
commercial. Deposits  in  savings  accounts  in 
financial  institutions,  as  well  as  the  retained 
earnings  of  its  corporations,  will  all  con- 
tribute to  "savings."  Indeed,  Increased  sav- 
ings in  mattresses,  socks,  cookie  Jars  and 
piggy  banks  are  also  desirable  if  ultimately 
these  find  their  way  primarily  into  the  In- 
vestment stream  and  do  not  simply  become 
deferred  consumption.  But  our  Interest  here 
Is  In  the  potential  of  savings  in  the  form 
of  Internal  charity  or  what  might  be  thought 
of  as  voluntary  taxation.  But  savings  will 
probably    be   an    Important    component    of 
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any  successful,  comprehensive,  development 
effort. 

In  1975,  the  NAACP  experienced  a  budget 
problem  in  its  national  program  and  sought 
additional  funding  through  a  special  letter 
campaign,  and  through  magazine  and  other 
advertisements.  It  could  be  that  the  NAACP 
is  the  single  organization  best  in  a  position 
to  launch  a  national  fund  that  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  most  of  its  needs  and  would 
do  so  as  well  for  many  other  organizations 
and  projects  under  the  umbrella. 

It  does  seem  obvious  that  everything  any 
of  the  major  development  organizations  wish 
to  achieve  from  now  on  Is  going  to  depend 
much  more  on  the  internal  resources  of 
black  America.  This  will  be  true  even  with  a 
sympathetic  national  administration  run- 
ning the  government. 

Tithing  requirements  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing— such  as  are  frequently  mentioned  In 
connection  with  the  Nation  of  Islam — have 
been  the  subject  of  some  comment.  Also, 
efforts  like  the  "10-36"  program  of  the  Zlon 
Baptist  Church  and  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  In 
Philadelphia  have  attracted  attention. 

Historically,  religious  sanctions  or  charis- 
matic leadership  have  succeeded  In  Inducing 
heavy  savings  Increases  by  groups  of 
people  who,  because  of  relatively  low  In- 
comes and  other  socioeconomic  character- 
istics, would  have  been  expected  to  con- 
sume virtually  all  of  their  Income.  How- 
ever this  pattern  can  be  altered,  apparent- 
ly, by  an  effective  appeal.  The  same  may 
be  true  of  middle-Income  households, 
which  because  of  relentless  advertising 
and  other  stimuli,  also  tend  to  have  trou- 
ble saving  consistently  from  year  to  year. 
The  national  savings  rate  Is  In  the  range 
of  seven  to  ten  percent  annually.  The 
black  rate  Is  lower  than  that  In  most  years, 
although  this  Is  a  complex  subject.  Marcus 
Alexis,  a  highly  regarded  economist,  for 
example,  says  that  there  Is  "evidence  of 
higher  savings  by  blacks  than  by  com- 
parable Income  white  families."  And  "sta- 
tistical data  show  regional  differences  In 
savings.  Northern  blacks  save  a  larger  por- 
tion of  their  incomes  than  Northern 
whites   with   the   same    incomes." 

Alexis  discusses  at  some  length  several 
hypotheses  that  attempt  to  explain  this 
greater  savings  pattern.  For  our  purposes, 
however,  in  spite  of  possible  greater  house- 
hold savings  at  comparable  incomes,  the 
overall  black  savings  rate  will  have  to 
increase  as  a  proportion  of  total  income  if 
satisfactory  development  Is  to  occur.  The 
rate  of  three  to  five  percent  is  probably 
too  low  for  successful  development.  Of 
course,  the  problem  Is  compounded  in  that 
much  of  black  America's  savings  does  not 
occur  In  its  own  financial  institutions  and 
is  diverted  away  from  its  investments  Into 
Investments  In  the  general  economy.  Little 
of  the  reverse  flow  has  occurred  although 
It  may  be  possible  to  stimulate  white  sav- 
ings m  black  banks  as  the  banks  gain  In 
strength  and  numbers. 

But  our  particular  focus  here  Is  on  a 
specific  type  of  savings  that  occurs  In  the 
form  of  charitable  donations.  Some  Inter- 
racial flows  do  occur  In  this  form  and  pre- 
sumably win  continue.  Blacks  give  to 
white-controlled  efforts  like  the  United 
Funds  and  Red  Cross,  and  whites  give  to 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  and 
NAACP.  There  has  been  controversy  over 
allocation  decisions  In  United  Fund  budg- 
ets In  several  cities,  and  some  reforms 
have  been  made.  But  even  If  the  United 
Funds  did  everything  that  could  reason- 
ably be  asked,  there  would  stUl  be  a  need 
for   an    autonomous    national   fund. 

Officials  of  United  Way  of  America  have 
seemed  unenthuslastlc  at  the  prospect  of  the 
national  fund.  Their  cooperation  could  be 
helpful  and,  certainly,  communication  dur- 
ing start-up  will  be  desirable  to  avoid  any 
undue  abrasion. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

may  strike  some  as  staggering.  It  is  no  secret 
that  there  have  been,  historically,  problems 
of  mutual  trust.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
for  now  that  they  are  manageable,  if  not 
solvable. 

It  takes  money  to  raise  money.  The  cata- 
lytic agent  to  raise  seed  money  to  establish 
the  structure  and  launch  the  fund  should  be 
a  business-oriented  group,  a  group  of  civil 
rights  and  legal  leaders,  perhaps  a  group  of 
athletes,  writers  and  entertainers  frequently 
mentioned  as  people  looking  for  ways  to 
make  worthwhile  contributions  to  social  re- 
form and  development,  or  a  body  of  religious 
leaders.  Such  a  group  may  already  exist,  but 
more  likely  it  will  have  to  be  created. 

A  major  benefit  of  the  entire  undertaking 
will  be  its  pressure  toward  program  emphasLs 
throughout  black  America.  Funding  applica- 
tions presumably  will  be  screened  according 
to  seriously  applied  standards  of  feasibility 
and  soundness. 

One  reason  that  "radicals"  and  "conserva- 
tives" have  adopted  these  postures  is  that 
they  have  tended  to  lack  funds.  In  the  case 
of  radicals,  rhetoric  has  been  often  a  sub- 
stitute for  constructive  action.  Conservative 
elements  have  often  tended  to  be  preoccupied 
with  pageantry,  frivolity  and  trivia,  in  part, 
because  meaningful  activity  is  difficult  with- 
out organized,  reliable,  financial  resources. 
With  good  fortune,  the  national  fund  would 
lead  to  greater  emphasis  on  careful  program 
development  by  groups  all  along  the  ideo- 
logical spectrum. 
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3.  Purpose  of  bill:  To  extend  the  author- 
izations for  one  year  or  more  as  stated  for 
the  following  Sections  of  the  Ptibllo  Health 
Service  Act;  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Security  Act. 


and 
Social 


Section  No.  Purpose 


Aufhorlzafjon 

level 

(1978) 


?i^2S?X£^--  ^""""'3  Slants  to  Slates $103,500,000 

o}o/?wa'^°'  •■  Hypertension  proptams .  10,350  000 

jiatnxi; Planning  and  development  of  1  897  60C 

01O/UV/0V  migrant  health  centers. 

31J(hXZ) Operation  of  migrant  health  29  152  500 

centers.  ' 

319(hX3) Inpatient  and  outpatient  serv-  3.450,000 

330(gXl) Planning  and  development  of  5  750  000 

liny  x/,»  »  community  health  centers. 

iiO^gXl) Operation      of      community  241  670  200 

health  centers. 

}°°K'<- Family  planning  prtjjects 123,625,000 

SS?jS Training  (family  planning)..  3,450,000 

™Sk( Research  (family  planning)...  67,838,000 

luuxo; Informational  and  educations!  630  000 

materials.  ' 

1121(bX5) Sudden    infant    death    syn-  2  300  000 

drome. 

{HllO Hemophilia.    3,450,000 

1  i.y(e> Blood  separation  centers 3, 450  000 

Subpf.  IV,  pt. 
C,  title  VII: 

sec.  757.          Scholarship  programs  (1978)..  5, 450,  OCO 

National  health  service  cen-  6. 300  OW 

ters(l979).  .^u,u.^ 

1980 7.200,000 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  ACT 
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HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  FLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26,  1977.  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  filed  reports  on 
H.R.  4974.  the  Health  Planning  and 
Health  Services  Research  and  Statistics 
Extension  Act  of  1977;  H.R.  4975,  the 
Biomedical  Research  Extension  Act  of 
1977;  and  H.R.  4976.  the  Health  Services 
Extension  Act  of  1977.  At  the  time  of 
filing,  the  reports  of  cost  estimates  as 
required  by  section  403  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1964  had  not  yet 
been  prepared.  Those  cost  estimates  now 
have  been  received  and  I  include  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washingtcn,  D.C.,  March  29, 1977 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staccer.s, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Chahiman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  prepared 
the  attached  cost  estimate  for  H.R.  4976,  the 
Health  Services  Extension  Act  of  1977. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  the 
attached  ccst  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  Cost 
Estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  H.R.  4976. 

2.  Bill    title:    Health    Services    Extension 
Act  of  1977. 


202(d) Planning  ccmmunity  mental  100  000 

health  center  programs. 

203(d) Initial  operation  of  CMHCS...  22,775  000 

204(c) Consultation    and    education  15,000,000 

^^  service. 

«05(c). Conversion  grants 22,000  000 

J'f;-- Financial  distress  grants 12,000  000 

231(0)... Rape  prevention  and  control..  5,750,000 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


501 Maternal    and    child    health 

crippled  children's  services. 


399, 864, 200 


PUBLIC  LAW  94-63 


602fa)(5) Home  health  services 

602(b84).. 


,    .  3,450,000 

.  .  Home  health  service  training..         1  000  000 

Total 
authoriia- 
tlons: 

\lll -• 1,087,962,400 

I" 6,300,000 

1980 7,200,000 


4.  COST  ESTIMATE 
[Outlays  in  millions  of  dollars] 


1978        1979        ISSO        1981 


1982 


314(dX7XA) 95.2         8.3 

314(dX7XB) 5.2         5.2 

319(hXl) 1.2  .702 

319(hX2) 18.4  iO.8 

319(hX3) 2.2         1.3 

330(gXl) 3.2        2.7 

330(gX2) 130.5  Hi.  2 

1001(c) 48.2  37.7 

1003(b) 1.4         l.l 

lOOi^b) 26.5  20.7 

1005(b) 270       .210 

1121(b) 280      1.9 

1131(0 1.7         1.7 

1132(e) 2.1         1.1 

Sec.  757 3.3         18 

1979 3.8 

1980 


37.7 
1.1 

20.7 
.210 
.120 


.210 
.327 
2.1 

4.4 


.388 
2.4 


0.432 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  ACT 


202(d). 
203(d). 
204(c).. 
205(c).. 
213.... 
231(d).. 


.020 
4.6 
3.0 
4.4 
2.4 
1.2 


.055 

.025 

12.5 

5.7 

8.3 

3.8 

12.1 

5.5 

6.6 

3.0 

3.2 

1.4 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


1978       1979       1980 

1981 

19 

Amount. 

..243.9       72.4       83.6 

PUBLIC  LAW  95-63 

Amount. 

utiays.. 

..    1.2         1.7      

.050       .050 

Total  0 

..600.7     327.0      170.0 

2.8 

.432 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

5.  Basis  for  estimate:  Outlaw's  are  based  on 
specific  program  spendout  rates  from  HEW 
as  of  January  19,  1977,  and  updated  by  CBO. 

6.  Estimate  comparison:   None. 

7.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

8.  Estimate  prepared  by :  Mary  Plaska  (225- 
7766). 

9.  Estimate  approved  by: 

James  L.  BttrM, 
Assistant  Director  Jor  Budget  Analysis. 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  29, 1977. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairinan,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Oflice  has  prepared 
the  attached  cost  estimate  for  H.R.  4975,  the 
Biomedical  Research  Extension  Act  of  1977. 
Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  the 
attached  cost  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 

Congressional  Budget  Office 
Cost  Estimate        ', 

1.  Bill  number:  H.R.  4975. 

2.  BUI  title:  Biomedical  Research  Extension 
Act  of  1977. 

3.  Purpose  of  bill :  To  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  one  year  (fiscal  year  1978)  for  the 
following  Sections  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act: 


Section  No.      Purpose 


Authorization 
level 


390(c) Medical  libraries. 

409 

4100 

414(b).... 


$9,200,000 

Cancer  control 69,116,150 

National  Cancer  Institute 847, 162,450 


Heart    and    lung    treatment 

programs. 
«19B National    Heart 

Institute. 
*72(d) National     Research 

awards. 


29, 900, 000 


and    Lung       406, 636, 550 
Service       137, 700, 000 


Total  authorization 1, 499,  785, 150 


4.  CCST  ESTIMATE 
[Outlays  In  millions  of  dollars) 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


390(c) 8.4 

409 26.3 

«0C 321.9 

*m 11.4 

SS?" 154.5 

<W(<I). 52.4 

Total 574.9 


0.8  .. 

31.1 

9.7 

2.0 

381.2 

118.6 

25.5 

13.5 

4.2 

.8 

183.0 

56.9 

12.2 

62.0 

19.3 

4.1 

671.6 


208.7 


44.6 


5.  Basis  for  estimate:  Medical  libraries 
were  assumed  to  be  primarily  salaries  and 
expenses  and  were  projected  to  spend  out  at 
91%  the  first  year  and  9%  in  1979.  All  other 
programs  which  include  much  more  grant 
and  contract  funds  will,  based  upon  his- 
torical experience,  spend  out  at  38a,  45 Tc, 
14%  and  3%  between  1978  and  1981, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  each  case,  outlays  were  calculated  as- 
suming that  appropriations  would  be  at 
full  authorization  levels. 

6.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

7.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

8.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Jeffrey  C.  Merrill 
(225-7766). 

9.  Estimate  approved  by: 

James  L.  Blum, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  29, 1977. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,   House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  prepared 
the  attached  cost  estimate  for  H.R.  4974,  the 
Health    Planning   and    Health   Services   Re- 
search and  Statistics  Extension  Act  of  1977. 
Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  the 
attached  cost  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin. 

Director. 
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6.  Estimate   comparison:    Not   Applicable. 

7.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

8.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Jeffrey  C.  Merrill 
(225-7766). 

9.  Estimate  approved  by: 

James  L.  Blum, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 


'NATIONAL  LUPUS  WEEK"  DRAWING 


Congressional  Budget  Office  Cost 
Estimate 

1.  Bill   number:    H.R.   4974. 

2.  Bill  title:  Health  Planning  and  Health 
Services  Research  and  Statistics  Extension 
Act  of  1977. 

3.  Bill  purpose:  To  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  FY  1978  for  the  following  Sections 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act: 


Section  No.      Purpose 


Authorization 
level 


308(i)0) National    Center   for   Health  $27,600,000 

Services  Research. 

308(iX2) National    Center   for   Health  31,740,000 

Statistics. 

1516(rXl) Planning  gr.-,nts 125,000,000 

1525(c).. _ State  planning  agencies 35,000,000 

1526(e) Rate  regulation 6,000,000 

1534(d) Centers  for  health  planning...  10,000,000 

1613 Facilities  construction 135,000,000 

1640 Area  development 120,000,000 

Total  authorization 490,340,000 


4.  COST  ESTIMATE 
iOutlays  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Section 


1978       1979       1980       1981 


1982 


308(iXl) ---  9.9 

308(iX2) 22.5 

1516(cXl) 50.0 

i525(c) 14.0 


1526(e). 
1534(d). 
1613.... 
1640.... 


3.0 

2.0 

18.9 

24.0 


18.8 

9.2 

75.0 

21.0 

3.0 

6.0 

33.8 

60.0 


3.9 


2.0 
47.2 
24.0 


27 
12 


8.1 


Total 144.4      221.8 


77.1 


39 


8.1 


5.  Basis  for  estimate:  Spendout  rates  for 
1978  are  based  upon  HEW's  Outlay  Analysis, 
dated  January  19,  1977.  Spendout  rates  for 
1979-1982  are  based  upon  prior  spending 
experience  of  these  program.s.  The  following 
rates  were  used  for  each  Section:  (First  year 
through  fifth  year)  : 

308(1)  (1),  36  percent,  50  percent,  14  per- 
cent. 

308(1)  (2),   71   percent,   29   percent. 

1516(c),  40  percent,  60  percent. 

1525(c),  40  percent,  60  percent. 

1526(e),  50  percent,  25  percent.  25  percent. 

1534(d).  20  percent,  60  percent.  20  percent. 

1613,  14  percent.  25  percent,  35  percent, 
20  percent,  6  percent. 

1640,  20  percent,  60  percent,  20  percent, 
10  percent. 

In  each  case,  outlays  were  calculated  as- 
suming that  appropriations  would  be  at  full 
authorization  levels. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  almost  a  year  now  I  have 
been  striving  to  achieve  an  expression  of 
recognition  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
of  the  Congress,  of  a  deadly,  widespread, 
and  largely  unknown  disease  called  lupus 
erythematosus — lupus. 

This  disease  currently  afflicts  over 
500,000  people  in  this  country,  many  of 
them  women  and  children.  On  the  first 
day  of  this  session  I  introduced  House 
Journal  Resolution  24  with  24  of  my  col- 
leagues; the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  a  week  in  1977  as 
"National  Lupus  Week." 

Since  that  time  156  additional  Mem- 
bers have  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
joint  resolution  including  11  of  our  full 
committee  chairmen.  But  due  to  the  rules 
of  the  subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter,  our  resolution  remains  In  a 
state  of  limbo  since  219  cosponsors  are 
needed  in  order  for  the  subcommittee  to 
consider  it. 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank  the 
181  Representatives  who  have  demon- 
strated their  concern  and  compassion  for 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lupus- 
afflicted  patients  across  the  country  and 
have  cosigned  the  resolution.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  many  local  lupus  chap- 
ters in  Tennessee,  in  central  Illinois,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  southern  Arizona,  in 
Texas,  in  New  York,  in  my  home  State 
of  California,  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  United  States  for  their  support. 

We  still  need  38  more  cosponsors.  Time 
is  running  out  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  having  a  week  of  Federal  recognition 
in  1977. 

I  urge  those  Members  who  do  not  see 
their  names  listed  below  to  contact  me 
and  join  in  our  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the 
existence  of  this  deadly  disease  of  the 
connective  tissues  and  vital  organs. 

Our  resolution  authorizes  no  Federal 
funds  and  in  no  way  obligates  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  All  it  does  is 
authorize  President  Carter  to  issue  a 
presidential  proclamation  proclaiming 
the  week  of  September  18-24,  1977  as 
"National  Lupus  Week." 

The  list  of  cosponsors  follows : 
A  Listing  of  the  Cosponsors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  24 
James  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota,  Joseph 
Addabbo  of  New  York,  Daniel  Akaka  of  Ha- 
waii, Clifford  Allen  of  Tennessee,  Glenn  An- 
derson of  California,  Les  AuColn  of  Oregon, 
Herman  Badillo  of  New  York,  Max  Baucus  of 
Montana. 

Robin  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Anthony  Beil- 
enson  of  California,  Tom  Bevill  of  Alabama, 
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Oa-za 


Ne'F 


(t 


James  Blanchard  of  Mlchlga: 
of  Michigan,  David  Boweu 
John  Brademas  of  Indiana, 
ridge  of  Kentucky. 

Jack  Briukley  of  Georgia 
of    Michigan,    Oarry    Brown 
George  Brown  of  California, 
of  California,  J.  Herbert 
Tvonne  Burke  of  California 
of  California. 

Charles  Carney  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Del  Clawson  of  . 
Cleveland    of    New    Hampshi:  e 
Colenuin  of  Missouri,  Si.vio 
chusetts,  James  Corman  of 

David  Comwell  of  Indiana 
rada  of  Puerto  Rico,  William 
nectlcut,  Lawrence  CoughlU  i 
vania,  Norman  D'Amours  of  N 
George  Danlelson  of  CallfornU 
of  South  Carolina,  E  de  la  Oa 

Ronald  Dellums  of  Californlji 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Robert 
fomia.  Thomas  Downey  of 
Drlnan  of  Massachusetts, 
Tennessee,   Robert   Edgar   of 
Mickey  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Allen  Ertel  of  Pennsylvania, 
Of  Georgia,  Walter  Fauntroy  c. 
D.C.,  MilUcent  Fenwlck  of  Ne\ ' 
Uton  Pish  of  New  York,  Daniel 
sylvanla,  Walter  Flowers  of 

William  Ford  of  Michigan, 
man  of  New  Ywk,  Bo  Glnn  o: 
Glickman  of  Kansas,  Barry  M 
of  California,  Henry  Gonzalez 
Gore  of  Tennessee,  Tennyson 
Sam  Hall  of  Texas,  John 
Schmidt  of  Arkansas,  James 
York,  Mark  Hannaford  of  . 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Augiistus 
fornla,   Margaret  M.   Heckler 
setts,  W.  G.  Hefner  of  North 

Cecil  Heftel  of  Hawaii 
of  New  Jersey,  Prank  Horton 
James  Howard  of  New  Jersey, 
of  New  Jersey,  Henry  Hyde  of  .. 
Ireland  of  Florida,  Ed  Jenkins 

John    Jenrette   of   South 
Johnson  of  California,  Ed 
see,    James   Jones   of 
Kazen  of  Texas,  Jack  Kemp 
William  Ketchimn  of  Callforniii 
mayer  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
fomia. 

John  LaFalce  of  New  York, 
marsino  of  California,  Raymo_ 
Pennsylvania,  Joseph  Le  Pant< 
sey,    Norman    Lent    of    New 
Levitas  of  Georgia,  Jim  Lloyd 
Marilyn  Uoyd  of  Tennessee. 
Trent   Lett    of    Mississippi. 
of  California,  Matthew  McHugl 
Stewart  McKlnney  of  Conne 
Magulre  of  New  Jersey.  James 
Carolina,  Ron  Marlenee  of 
Mathls  of  Georgia. 

Romano  Mazzoli  of  Kentuck  r 
ner   of    New    Jersey,    Barbara 

Maryland,  Abner  Mlkva  of  

Miller  of  Ohio,  Norman  Mlneta 
Joseoh  Mlnlsh  of  New  Jersey, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Anthony  Moffett  of 

MoUohan  of  West  Virginia, _. 

of  California,  WUllam  Moorhea  1 
vania,  Austin  Murphy  of  Penna 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mlchae 
Pennsylvania,  Stephen  Neal  of 
Una,  ^ 

Robert  Nix  of  Pennsylvania 
of  Minnesota,    Mary   Rose 

James     Oberstar     of     

O'Brien  of  niinols,  Richard 
York,   Leon   Panetta   of 
Patten  of  New  Jersey. 

Jerry  Patterson  of  California 
tlson  of  New  York  Claude  Penj, 
Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  Otis 


David  Bonlor 
of  Mississippi, 
John  Breckln- 

wjlllam  Brodhead 
of    Michigan, 

Clair  Biirgener 
Bu  ke  of  Florida, 

Phhlip  Burton 

Til  1  Lee  Carter  of 

Capifornia,  James 

E.    Thomas 

Cbnte  of  Massa- 

Cqllfornla. 

Baltasar  Cor- 

Cotter  of  Con- 

of    Pennsyl- 

w  Hampshire, 

Mendel  Davis 

of  Texas. 
Ron  de  Lugo 
I)oman  of  Call- 
York,  Robert 
Jotin  Duncan  of 
Pennsylvania, 


Jores 
Oklaho  na 


Connec  Icut, 
S  [ann  ■ 


Connec  kicut 


Oacar 
Mlnnei  ota 

Ott  nger 
Callfo  >nia. 


Bill  Lee  Evans 

Washington, 

Jersey,  Ham- 

Plood  of  Penn- 

Al  ibama. 

benjamin  GlI- 

Georgla,  Dan 

Goldwater  Jr. 

Texas,  Albert 

luyer  of  Ohio. 

1  ttul  Hammer- 

f  anley  of  New 

,,  George 

of  CaU- 

of  Massachu- 

<)arollna. 

Hollenbeck 

of  New  York, 

^llllam  Hughes 

York,  Andy 

of  Georgia. 

Carolina,    Bizz 

of  Tennes- 

,    Abraham 

of  New  York, 

Peter  Kost- 

Crebs  of  Call- 


cf 


Call  rornia. 
Ha  wklns  ■ 


Harold 


Nsw' 
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York,  Melvln  Price  of  Illinois,  Albert  Qule  of 
Minnesota.  James  Quillen  of  Tennessee. 

Nick  Joe  Rahall  of  West  Virginia,  Charles 
Rangel  of  New  York,  Henry  Ruess  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Frederick  Richmond  of  New  York,  Mat- 
thew Rtnaldo  of  New  Jersey,  Ted  Rlsen- 
hoover  of  Oklahoma,  Ray  Roberts  of  Texas. 
Peter  Rodlno  of  New  Jersey,  Robert  Roe 
of  New  Jersey,  Ed-vard  Roybal  of  California, 
Marty  Russo  cf  Illinois,  Jim  Santini  of 
Nevada,  Ronald  Sarasin  of  Connecticut, 
James  Scheuer  of  New  York,  Paul  Simon 
from  Illinois. 

Bernle  Slsk  of  California,  John  Slack  of 
West  Virginia.  Stephen  Solarz  of  New  York, 
Gladys  Spellman  of  Maryland,  Harley  Stag- 
gers of  West  Virginia,  J.  William  Stanton  of 
Ohio.  Pete  Stark  of  California,  Louis  Stokes 
of  Ohio. 

Steven  Symms  of  Idaho,  Richard  Tonry  of 
Loui<^lana,  Bob  Traxler  of  Michigan,  Morris 
Udall  of  Arizona,  Al  tJllman  of  Oregon,  Guy 
Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan,  Bruce  Vento  of 
Minnesota.  Joe  Waggonner  of  Louisiana. 

Douglas  Walgren  of  Pennsylvania,  Robert 
Walker  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Walsh  of 
New  York.  Henry  Waxman  of  California,  Ted 
Weiss  of  New  York,  Charles  Wiggins  of  Cali- 
fornia, Cbarles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California. 

Larry  Winn  of  Kansas,  Lester  Wolff  of  New 
York,  Antonio  Won  Pat  of  Guam,  Sidney 
Yates  of  Illinois.  Gus  Yatron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Don  Young  of  Alaska,  Robert  Young 
of  Missotiri,  Leo  Zeferettl  of  New  York. 
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DOCTOR  ON  TRIAL 


ANNIVERSARY     OP     THE     BYELO- 
RUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


or  AKIZONA 


Robert  Lago- 

Raymond  Lederer  of 

of  New  Jer- 

York,    Elliott 

of  CallfornU 


John    McPall 

of  New  York, 

Andrew 

of  South 

Montana,  Dawson 


,  Helen  Mey- 

Mlkulskl    of 

Illinois,  Clarence 

of  California, 

Joe  Moakley 


Cailos 


Penna  ^Ivanla 


Robert 

Moorhead 

of  Pennsyl- 

John 

O.  Myers  of 

North  Caro- 


^Ichard  Nolan 

of   Ohio, 

George 

of   New 

Edward 


Edward  Pat- 

of  Florida, 

Pike  of  New 


rer 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marked  the  59th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic.  It  has  long  since  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  tyranny  of  Communist 
Russia. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  here  in 
the  United  States  we  observe  this  an- 
niversary. For  two  centuries  we  have  pre- 
served freedom  as  the  bedrock  of  our 
Republi::.  Today,  benevolent  paternal- 
ism, exercised  In  the  guise  of  public  pro- 
tection, is  an  internal  threat  to  our  own 
tradition  of  freedom. 

In  this  year  of  1977  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  aroimd  the  world  has  taken 
on  new  dimensions.  There  are  stirrings 
everywhere  of  oppressed  people  against 
the  shackles  of  thought  and  action  im- 
posed by  totalitarian  regimes.  Although 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have  been 
obliterated  in  many  instances,  and  their 
populations  dispersed,  those  of  Byelo- 
russian descent  in  the  United  States  ob- 
serve this  anniversary  In  the  fervent 
hope  that  one  day  their  homeland  may 
again  be  autonomous  and  free.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  in  Congress  take  note  of 
their  faith  and  that  we  work  to  advance 
the  cause  of  human  rights  for  all  peoples. 
We  also  must  be  on  guard  that  we  do  not 
fritter  away  our  freedoms  through  over- 
bearing Government,  confiscatory  taxa- 
tion, and  overdependence  on  Govern- 
ment to  make  decisions  that  a  free  people 
must  make  for  themselves. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  obvious  to  many  people  for  years, 
and  even  the  press  is  catching  on,  that 
the  battle  against  cancer  is  being  lost, 
not  won.  However,  the  Congress  con- 
tinues to  appropriate  millions  to  be  spent 
on  more  variations  of  radiation  and 
chemotherapy.  It  is  as  though  all  our 
cancer  researchers  had  blinders  on. 
However,  woe  to  anyone  who  steps  out  of 
this  path. 

Dr.  John  Richardson,  a  California 
doctor,  has  been  treating  cancer  patients 
for  some  years  with  B-17  or  Laetrile.  He 
is  a  personal  friend  and  one  of  the  finest 
people  I  know.  This  treatment  has  been 
successful  in  many  instances.  Indeed, 
many  other  scientists  and  doctors  are 
working  with  various  vitamins  and  nu- 
tritional aspects  of  food  as  they  might 
relate  to  cancer. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  been  under  con- 
stant harassment  by  Federal  authorities 
for  this  treatment  in  spite  of  the  fact  the 
FDA  pins  its  whole  case  on  the  prohibi- 
tion of  interstate  movement  of  the  drug. 
Alaska  legalized  B-17  and  several  other 
States  have  similar  bills  pending.  But  the 
saga  of  one  honest  doctor's  attempt  to 
provide  the  best  remedy  he  knows  is  a 
story  in  itself.  I  commend  this  item  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Review  of  the  News 
on  February  2,  1977,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

DocTOK  On  Trial 
Dr.  John  Richardson  Is  on  trial  in  San 
Diego,  California,  along  with  a  dozen  others, 
for  conspiracy  to  smuggle  and  conspiracy  to 
receive  smuggled  goods.  The  doctor  is  acting 
as  his  own  attorney,  and  the  following  Is  a 
condensation  of  his  introductory  remarks  to 
the  Jury. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 
You  are  sitting  in  Judgment  of  a  case  that 
may  be  one  of  the  most  important  In  Amer- 
ican history.  The  Issue  Is  not  smuggling,  but 
literally  whether  medical  science  is  to  be 
frozen  by  bureaucratic  flat.  The  lives  of  mil- 
lions  are  In  the  balance.  I  am  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  smuggle — ^but  the  purpose  of 
this  prosecution  Is  not  to  punish  a  smuggler 
but  forever  to  chain  the  advancement  of 
medical  science  to  political  whim. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  short  biography.  I  was 
In  college  when  our  country  was  attacked 
and  forced  into  World  War  n.  I  quit  school 
and  Joined  the  Marine  Corps.  After  success- 
fully completing  the  Officers  Candidate 
School  Training.  I  served  In  Guam.  Saipan, 
and  China.  Following  the  war  I  returned  to 
college  where  I  played  football  and  served  on 
the  student  council  and  honor  court.  After 
being  graduated  I  entered  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  my  studies  received  a  fellowship 
for  medicine  and  surgery  at  Mary  Imogene 
Bassett  Hospital  in  Cooperstown,  New  York. 
Continuing  to  prepare  myself  for  practice  I 
accepted  a  feUowshlp  in  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
at  Kaiser  Hosoital  in  San  Francisco. 

FinaUy,  in  1966. 1  opened  a  general  practice 
In  Albany.  California.  It  grew  rapidly  and 
I  became  both  professionally  and  financially 
successful.  I  stress  this  because,  as  we  all 
know  from  watching  Perry  Mason  and  Sber- 
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lock  Holmes  on  television,  a  major  element 
in  Juuging  those  chaiged  with  crime  Is  to 
exaiuine  motive.  Why  would  a  proiessionally 
and  hnanclaiiy  succe^siul  pnjsici<in  risk 
everything  to  become  a  smuggler?  Surely 
that  is  something  we  associate  with  proles- 
siunal  criminals  or  people  who  are  aesperate 
and  have  no  otner  way  of  making  a  comfort- 
able living.  That  is  clearly  not  the  case  with 
myself. 

I  am  here  before  you  today  Instead  of  at 
home  in  Albany  treating  my  patients  be- 
cause in  my  practice  I  use  a  substance  called 
Vitamin  B-17  also  known  as  amygdalln  or 
laetrlle.  I  think  it  ts  important  lor  you  to 
understand  how  and  why  I  became  involved 
in  fighting  the  giant  meaical  bureaucracy  by 
using  this  vitamin. 

WHAT  IS  LAETRILEf 

The  efficacy  of  laetrlle  Is  not  the  subject 
of  this  trial;  but  the  story  of  B-17  is  rele- 
vant to  why  I  happen  to  be  in  this  courtroom 
charged  with  being  a  common  criminal.  In 
1969,  as  pa.-t  of  my  continuing  medical 
studies,  I  spent  some  time  investigating  the 
claims  made  for  Vitamin  B-17.  This  vitamin 
is  extracted  from  apricot  seeds  and  contains 
a  substance  from  a  family  known  as  nitrilo- 
cydes.  I  discovered  that  these  nltrilocydes  oc- 
curred In  nature  not  only  in  apricot  seeds 
but  also  in  peach  seeds,  bitter  almonds,  and 
some  1.200  natural  sources,  'lonignt.  ii  yoU 
have  lima  beans  with  your  dinner,  you  will 
be  ingesting  nltrilocydes. 

While  studying  this  subject,  I  learned  that 
there  are  parts  of  the  world  where  the  every- 
day diet  is  high  In  nltrilocydes;  and  I  noted 
that  the  higher  the  natural  diet  Is  In  this 
substance,  the  lower  the  Incidence  of  cancer. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  these  nltril^cyties 
are  connected  to  the  Immunity  system  which 
exists  in  each  of  our  bodies.  One  noted,  for 
example,  that  in  the  last  century  millet. 
which  is  high  in  nltrilocydes,  was  a  staple 
In  the  American  diet.  Since  that  time  wheat, 
which  is  low  in  nltrilocydes,  has  replaced 
millet  on  our  tables  even  as  the  incidence 
of  cancer  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

WHEN    ASKED    FOR    HELP 

Such  Information  was  fascinating,  but 
strictly  academic  since  I  did  not  treat  cancer 
patients  as  part  of  my  practice.  Then  one 
day  my  nurse,  Charlotte  Anderson,  came  to 
me  almost  in  tears  to  announce  that  her 
sister  had  cancer.  She  wanted  to  know  If  I 
would  treat  her  with  laetrlle  shots.  Whether 
to  do  this  was  a  very  difficult  decision.  I  told 
her  that  the  proponents  of  B-17  did  not  claim 
that  it  was  a  cure  for  cancer,  but  that  it  often 
acted  as  a  control  much  in  the  way  that  In- 
sulin, not  a  cure  for  diabetes,  serves  to  con- 
trol that  disease.  My  nurse  bcueved  that  her 
sister's  chances  were  better  with  laetrlle  than 
through  the  traditional  forms  of  treatment — 
composed  of  cutting  (surgery),  burning  (ra- 
diation), and  poisoning  (chemotherapy). 

At  that  time  I  had  no  Idea  of  how  political 
th»  treatment  of  cancer  had  become,  and 
how  politics  and  self-interest  now  so  often 
supersede  the  search  for  medical  cures.  I  did 
know  that  the  treating  of  cancer  with  laetrlle 
was  frowned  upon  by  the  medical  establish- 
ment. But  my  Hlppocratic  Oath  as  a  physi- 
cian was  and  is  more  important  to  me  than 
politics,  the  whims  of  bureaucrats,  the  vested 
Interests  of  drug  companies  and  research 
institutions,  or  even  the  current  fads  of  those 
who  claim  to  speak  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. I  knew  I  could  not  refuse  to  treat  my 
nurse's  sister  without  betraying  my  Hlppo- 
cratic Oath  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  my 
conscience.  It  was  a  momentous  decision  and 
I  knew  it.  What  I  did  not  then  realize  was 
that  I  was  about  to  bring  down  upon  myself 
and  my  family  the  vengeance  and  hatred  of  a 
professional  machine  that  felt  its  authority 
threatened. 

Kaiser  Hospital  had  biopsied  a  melanoma 
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on  the  arm  of  my  nurse's  sister  and  wanted 
to  amputate  immediately.  Consider  what  it 
meani  to  her  and  ail  of  us  when  she  re- 
sponded beautliuUy  to  the  B-17  treatment. 
I  saw  her  recently  at  a  weadlug,  and  laoies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  she  came  up  to  me 
and  graboed  both  of  my  hands  .  .  .  with  both 
of  her  hands. 

With  such  splendid  results,  I  began  using 
B-17  with  other  patients  as  part  of  an  overall 
nutritional  program.  Tlie  use  of  B-17  is  legal 
in  the  State  of  California  as  long  as  it  is  not 
being  used  specifically  and  exclusively  as  a 
treatment  for  cancer.  But  I  soon  found  my- 
self the  victim  of  harassment  by  armies  of 
state  and  federal  bureaucrats. 

SUSTAINED    HARASSMENT 

In  June  of  1972,  eight  men  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Albany  police  burst  Into  my  office  as  if  to 
capture  John  Dllllnger.  They  were  accom- 
panied. If  you  can  believe  It,  by  a  film  crew 
from  ABC  television.  My  staff  and  I  were 
treated  like  heroin  pushers  as  government 
agents  manhandled  my  nurses  and  ran- 
sacked the  office.  They  were  looking  for  lae- 
trlle, as  If  there  were  some  dark  secret  that 
I  was  using  it  In  my  practice.  The  presence 
of  a  television  crew  to  record  such  a  com- 
mando operation  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  un- 
precedented In  annals  of  the  C.F.D.A.  Ap- 
parently the  Idea  was  to  put  me,  a  faithful 
and  respected  physician.  In  the  worst  pos- 
sible light  by  making  me  look  like  a  common 
criminal  to  a  public  that  gets  70  percent  of 
Its  news  from  Images  flashed  on  television. 
It  seemed  obvious  that  I  was  to  be  tried  by 
the  press  with  loaded  and  phony  evidence, 
and  that  the  creation  of  such  a  smear  was 
the  sole  reason  why  the  C.P.D.A.  had  brought 
along  the  television  crew. 

Outraged  at  such  abuse,  some  of  the  local 
media  began  to  champion  my  cause  and  I 
was  soon  refused  my  right  to  a  Jury  at  the 
first  trial.  I  appealed,  and  forced  the  judge  to 
permit  a  trial  by  Jury.  But  I  soon  had  major 
problems  with  my  attorney,  a  nightmare 
within  a  nightmare,  and  I  was  convicted 
of  using  laetrlle  to  treat  cancer,  even  though 
I  bad  always  been  careful  to  explain  to 
each  patient  that  I  was  providing  laetrUe  as 
part  of  an  overall  nutritional  program.  Never 
have  I  claimed  laetrlle  would  "cure"  cancer. 
Despite  the  many  carefully  docvtmented  cases 
of  total  remission,  no  reputable  physician 
that  I  know  of  claims  that  Vitamin  B-17  is 
anything  more  than  a  control  for  the  dis- 
ease. 

I  appealed,  was  granted  a  second  trial, 
and  It  resulted  In  a  hung  Jury.  Unsatisfied, 
the  state  tried  me  yet  again  on  the  same 
charge  and  I  was  forced  to  endure  a  third 
trial.  Once  more  there  was  a  bung  Jury,  and 
this  time  the  Judge  saw  what  was  happen- 
ing and  ordered  the  state  to  get  off  my  back 
and  quit  harassing  me.  Unfortunately,  as 
you  know,  there  are  now  so  many  govern- 
ment bureaus  and  agencies  that  harassment 
can  be  moved  from  one  bureau  to  another, 
to  another,  to  another,  until  the  victim  sur- 
renders or  is  destroyed.  The  idea  is  to  crush 
reslsters  to  the  bureaucracy  by  keeping  them 
constantly  In  court  while  dralnmg  them 
financially  through  attorneys  fees. 

The  time  and  money  which  go  Into  such 
a  defense  are  enormous,  and  by  the  time  you 
are  found  Innocent  you  have  been  driven  so 
deeply  In  debt  that  every  practical  Impulse 
urges  you  to  give  up  your  principles,  forget 
your  moral  obligations,  and  do  whatever  It 
Is  they  want.  I  can't  do  that.  I  have  sworn 
an  oath  as  a  physician  and  I  can't  let  In- 
nocent people  die  needlessly.  This  Is  why  I 
am  defending  myself  In  this  trial. 

The  logical  question  now  Is  why  everybody 
would  get  80  excited  about  a  doctor  using 
Vitamin  B-17  In  his  practice.  This  Is  a  simple 
question,  but  the  answer  Is  very  complicated. 
Let  me  try  to  make  sense  out  of  It  for  you. 
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THE   CANCER   ESTABLISHMENT 


Every  year  more  than  370,000  Americans 
are  killed  by  cancer,  xt  is  by  far  the  most 
feared  of  the  deadly  diseases.  Man  has  with 
little  success  be<;n  lookmg  for  a  cure  to  this 
horrible  killer  lor  ages.  Much  of  the  research 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  established  long  ago  by  the  Rocke- 
feller family  and  some  of  its  business  friends. 
Since  they  were  in  the  petroleum  and  drug 
businesses  they  were  interested  In  looking 
for  a  solution  to  the  cancer  threat  that  In- 
volved the  use  of  synthetic  drugs.  As  it  hap- 
pens, most  synthetic  drugs  have  a  coal-tar 
base;  that  Is,  they  are  derivatives  of 
petroleum. 

Over  the  past  several  decades  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  has  financed  and  directed 
the  vast  majority  of  the  cancer  research  in 
this  country  through  grants.  There  may  or 
may  not  have  been  something  sinister  In  all 
this,  but  the  point  is  that  If  you  wanted 
money  to  do  cancer  research  you  were  most 
likely  to  get  It  by  looking  In  an  area  which 
Involves  the  use  of  coal-tar-based  chemicals 
and  assorted  synthetic  medicines. 

Maybe  they  have  not  been  looking  in  the 
right  place.  There  Is  another  theory  on  the 
prevention  and  control  of  cancer.  This  lies  in 
the  field  of  orthomolecular  medicine.  That  is 
a  term  coined  in  1968  by  Dr.  Linus  Pauling, 
the  famous  Nobel  laureate.  The  prefix 
"ortho,"  from  the  Greek  means  "correct." 
And  "molecular"  relates  to  molecules.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Linus  Pauling  Institute  of 
Science  and  Medicine,  in  its  Newsletter.  Vol- 
ume 1,  Number  1: 

"Orthomolecular  medicine  Is  the  achieve- 
ment and  preservation  of  good  health  and 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  by 
the  use  of  substances  that  are  normally  pres- 
ent in  the  human  body;  that  is,  by  changing 
the  amounts  of  those  substances  in  the  hu- 
man body.  The  vitamins  are  substances  of 
this  sort.  One  of  the  goals  of  orthomolecu- 
lar medicine  Is  to  determine  the  amounts  of 
various  vitamins  that  are  needed  to  put  peo- 
ple In  the  best  of  health.  Synthetic  drugs 
and  other  artificial  substances  are  not  a  part 
of  orthomolecular  medicine." 

As  much  as  $28  billion  is  spent  each  year 
in  the  fields  of  cancer  research,  detection, 
and  treatment.  You  could  put  the  portion  of 
this  $28  billion  which  goes  into  orthomolec- 
ular research  in  your  eye  and  it  would  not 
blur  your  vision.  The  bureaucrats,  founda- 
tion powers,  and  medical  politicians  do  not 
Intend  to  be  proved  wrong.  The  answer  Is  go- 
ing to  be  found  In  synthetics  come  hell  or 
high  water.  In  the  opinion  of  those  of  us  In 
orthomolecular  medicine,  this  means  it  may 
never  be  found  at  all  while  Americans  con- 
tinue to  die  horribly  at  the  rate  of  370,000  a 
year. 

THE    PAULINO   PROSPECT 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Linus  Pauling  for  a 
moment.  Now,  politically,  I  consider  Dr.  Paul- 
ing to  be  on  the  moon,  but  there  Is  no 
denying  that  he  Is  one  of  the  great  scientists 
of  this  century.  And  for  many  years  he  was 
the  absolute  reigning  darling  of  the  Ameri- 
can sclentflc  establishment.  Then,  about  ten 
years  ago,  he  began  looking  Into  diet  as  a  fac- 
tor In  preventing  and  treating  disease.  Paul- 
ing has  set  up  an  Institute  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity for  the  study  of  orthomolecular  medi- 
cine. But  even  Linus  Pauling,  possibly  the 
most  famous  living  scientist  In  the  world, 
cannot  obtain  grants  from  either  the  big 
foundations  or  the  government  to  carry  out 
his  research.  Professor  Pauling  has  gone  from 
the  penthouse  of  the  scientific  establishment 
to  Its  outhouse.  He  was  forced  to  buy  ads  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  8.  1976, 
to  solicit  research  funds.  The  Pauling  Insti- 
tute's solicitation  begins: 

"Our  research  shows  that  the  incidence 
and  severity  of  cancer  depends  upon  diet.  We 
urgently  want  to  refine  that  research,  so  that 
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it  may  help  to  decrease  suflerfig  from  buman 
cancer. 


tils 


Dl. 


"The  U.S.  govenunent  has 
contlniially  refused  to  supp^t 
and  his  colleagues  here  In 
the  past  four  years." 

I  can  tell  you  that  If 
researching  In  the  field  of 
chemicals  he  would  be  Inundated 
from   both    the   UJS. 
American  Cancer  Society.  But 
Linus  Pauling,  the  world's 
Ing  scientist,  has  become  a 
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lleves  that  a  solution  to  the  m  ^stery 
lies  in  the  field  of  diet,  and 
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mins,  minerals,  and  enzymes 
cannot  be  patented.  Potentla 
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A    WORD    ABOUT    M01IVES 


Probably  the  most  difficult 
stand  about  all  this  is  that 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to 
suggested  by  Pauling  and 
such  a  horrible  disease  that 
mind  to  think  that  every 
Ing  a  means  of  prevention  or 
being    exhaustively    explored 
pomted  out  that  with  the 
flowing  into  cancer  research- 
research  of  the  "right"  kind 
money  to  be  made  looking 
In  actually  finding   it.   I 
scientists  doing  actual  cancer 
with  all  their  hearts  that 
cessful.  Besides  the 
volved,  whoever  finds  a  cure 
for  cancer  will  become  one  of 
ous   people   in   history.   Just 
has  become  a  household  word 
a  preventative  for  polio,  the 
who   beats   cancer   will 
superstar.  Wealth  and  power 
feet. 
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The  trouble  is,  as  I  have 
scientists  are  being  financed 
answer  to  cancer  only  within 
traditional  cancer  therapies, 
been  able  to  get  money  to 
field  of  nutrition  as  It  relat^ 
no  matter  how  much  we  in 
medicine  produce  in  the  way  ol 
they  are  looking  for  the  needh 
haystack.  At  the  rate  things 
may  never  find  it.  If  so, 
are  going  to  die  agonizing  and 
because  of  the  intransigence 
pcdltics,  bureaucracy,  and  blim  1 

We  have  no  quarrel  with 
on  finding  the  solution  to 
realm    of    petroleum-based 
though  we  think  they  are  wroni ; 
us  is  that  these  people  and 
associated    bureaucrats    and 
gandists   insist  that   anybody 
cancer  from  any  other  posltior 
cally  a  quack.  Now,  of  course 
call  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  a  quack, 
off  his  funds  while  shaking  th^ir 
tsk-tsk-ing  about  what  a 
this  great  man  has  lost  his 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
mind  you  that  Pauling  is  dealing 
of  pure  research.  I  have  to  fa< 
woman  who  is  dying  of  cancer 
on  the  front  line  of  this  battl 
In  between  medical  orthodoxy 
label  him  a  quack  and  the 
desperate  need.  This  Is  why  I 
the  fourth  time. 
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to  act  as  one  big  happy  family 
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fense  contractors.  Then  they  proceed  to  ne- 
gotiate defense  contracts  with  their  old 
chums.  This  fact  of  political  life  has  received 
a  fair  amount  of  publicity.  What  has  received 
virtually  no  publicity  Is  the  fact  that  the 
same  kind  of  musical  chairs  is  played  be- 
tween the  drug  company  giants,  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Much  of  this,  incidentally, 
has  been  brought  out  by  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin. 

What  it  all  means  is  that,  by  operating  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  a  power- 
ful clique  has  a  hammerlock  on  research  and 
treatment  in  the  field  of  cancer.  If  you  are 
on  their  team  and  play  the  cancer  game  their 
way,  you  are  respectable  and  you  get  public 
recognition  with  lots  of  generous  grants.  If 
you  are  not  on  their  team,  and  persist,  you 
will  be  vilined  as  a  quack  preying  up)ou  the 
suffering  of  others.  You  will  be  harassed  by 
every  possible  branch  of  government,  with 
sensationalists  in  the  mass  media  treating 
you  like  some  kind  of  dope  peddler.  You  can 
Imagine  how  humiliating  and  infuriating  it 
is  to  be  faced  with  such  an  assault  and  to 
know  that  If  you  and  other  medical  scien- 
tists give  in  to  it  you  could  be  signing  the 
death  warrants  of  literally  millions 

Not  that  there  are  not  real  quacks  in  the 
field  of  cancer  who  prey  upon  Ignorance  and 
desperation — black-box  charlatans  and  seedy 
con  men.  But  it  should  be  clear  to  even  the 
merest  stripling  that  no  legitimate  Doctor  of 
Medicine  like  myself,  with  a  thriving  prac- 
tice and  after  years  of  study  and  faithful 
service,  would  give  all  that  up  to  become  a 
quack  and  subject  himself  and  his  family  to 
the  Hell  that  I  am  being  put  through. 

SATIONALIZATION    THAT    KILLS 

I  am  not  trying  to  imply  that  everyone 
connected  with  the  big  drug  companies,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  the  T.DJi.  is 
consciously  saying  to  himself;  "I  don't  care 
how  many  people  die  agonizing  deaths  as 
long  as  my  career  Is  on  the  upswing."  No- 
body is  that  blatant.  But  we  do  know  that 
human  beings  have  an  incredible  capacity 
for  rationalization  of  anything  which  they 
see  as  being  in  their  Inunediate  self-interest. 
If  people  were  not  given  to  rationalization, 
nobody  would  smoke.  The  bars  would  close 
down,  we  would  all  go  on  a  diet,  and  the 
churches  would  be  overflowing.  Crime  would 
virtually  disappear,  and  maybe  we  would  all 
sprout  angel  wings.  But  this  Is  not  Utopia; 
It  is  the  real  world.  People  are  given  to  self- 
deception  and  self-delusion.  Probably  even 
the  prosecutor  in  this  case  sincerely  believes 
that  he  is  here  today  to  protect  the  public's 
Interest,  Justifying  on  that  basis  some  of  the 
lawyer  tricks  he  has  been  playing. 

My  point  is  that  human  nature  is  still 
human  nature,  and  there  is  a  vast  and  vested 
self-interest  in  the  orthodox  treatment  of 
cancer  that  has  been  endorsed  by  a  massive 
bureaucracy.  These  people  tend  to  be  un- 
willing to  admit  that  anyone  searching  for 
answers  elsewhere  can  be  motivated  by  any 
other  feelings  besides  greed  and  malice.  The 
oil  companies  want  to  sell  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  pharmaceutical  companies.  The 
drug  companies  want  to  sell  their  products 
to  doctors  and  hospitals.  Doctors  who  are 
trained  to  do  so,  and  Ignorant  of  other  al- 
ternatives in  indicated  cases,  want  to  per- 
form operations,  and  use  radiation  and 
chemotherapy.  Scientists  want  grants.  Bu- 
reaucrats at  H.E.W.  want  to  expand  their 
authority  by  getting  the  federal  government 
more  and  more  involved  in  medicine,  and 
they  recognize  In  fear  of  cancer  an  excuse 
for  doing  so. 

All  these  people  have  an  enormous  inter- 
est in  maintaining  the  status  quo,  and  react 
with  anger  and  resentment  at  anyone  who 
challenges  their  well-financed  authority.  Col- 
lectively, the  prejudice  and  bigotry  of  their 
reaction  is  the  defense  perimeter  of  what 
can  only  be  called  the  Cancer  Establishment. 
Those  of  us  who  dare  to  differ  with  this 
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Cancer  Establishment  become  the  enemy. 
That  is  why  I  am  In  here  in  this  court  today 
instead  of  home  treating  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing. 

WHAT    IS    AT    STAKE 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  began  using  Vitamin 
B-17  because  I  felt  obligated  under  my  Hip- 
pocratic  Oath  to  do  so.  But  I  know  for  a  fact 
of  many  other  good  doctors  who  have  at- 
tended seminars  on  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  cancer  through  diet  who  have  spent 
considerable  time  and  effort  doing  their  own 
research  into  this  matter  and  who  would  like 
to  tise  B-17  in  their  practice.  A  number  of 
them  simply  do  not  dare.  They  believe  from 
the  evidence  that  our  position  is  medically 
right,  but  they  know  it  is  politically  danger- 
otis.  They  dare  not  subject  themselves  to  the 
kind  of  harrassment  I  have  had  to  endtu-e. 
And  I  must  admit  that  if  I  bad  known  what 
I  was  getting  into  when  I  stumbled  into  this 
field  I  can't  say  what  my  own  cotirse  would 
have  been.  I  pray  it  would  have  been  the 
same. 

If  enough  doctors  would  jump  into  this 
fight,  the  sinister  effort  to  use  the  bureauc- 
racy to  dictate  scientific  truth  would  be  ex- 
posed and  defeated.  But  each  of  us  sees  him- 
self as  an  individual  and  few  busy  doctors 
dare  to  pit  themselves  against  a  powerful 
army  of  bvu'eaucrats  and  prosecutors  backed 
by  a  multlbllllon-dollar  machine.  Doctors  are 
not  masochlsts. 

I  hope  that  now  you  see  why  I  began  this 
introductory  statement  with  the  observation 
that  you  are  acting  as  the  jury  in  an  affair 
which  Is  far  more  Important  than  a  simple 
smuggling  case.  The  prosecutor  knows  I  am 
not  a  smuggler.  He  knows  he  has  no  case 
against  me.  What  Is  going  on  here  is  that  a 
physician  named  John  Richardson  has  chal- 
lenged the  Cancer  Establishment.  If  I  can  be 
forced  to  stop  treating  patients  with  Vitamin 
B-17 — If  I  can   be  destroyed,   even   impris- 
oned— then,  because  I  am  the  most  widely 
known  of  the  doctors  using  vitamin  therapy, 
other  physicians  will  be  afraid  to  work  and 
research  in  this  field.  Even  now,  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  doctors  providing  their  patients  with 
B-17  because  they  feel  morally  obligated  to 
do  so,  most  do  It  In  secret  because  they  fear 
being  subjected  to  what  Is  happening  to  me. 
1  have  put  my  years  of  study,  my  profession- 
al practice,  the  reputation  and  comfort  of 
myself  and  my  family,  on  the  line,  I  have 
endured  every  humiliation,  fought  success- 
fully through  trial  after  trial,  and  continued 
to  fight.  No  hope  of  personal  gain  could  be 
worth  this.  I  have  done  It  because  a  physi- 
cian's job  is  not  to  be  a  lackey  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy but  to  save  lives  and  relieve  suf- 
fering. I  have  done  it  because  I  could  not 
break  my  Hlppocratlc  Oath.  If  that  makes 
me  an  old-fashioned  doctor  who  doesn't  rec- 
ognize the  new  realities,  and  you  consider 
that  a  criminal  offense,  I  guess  you're  going 
to  have  to  let  them  put  me  In  jail. 
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THE  NLF  OP  VIETNAM:   ANOTHER 
MYTH  DESTROYED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  fight  against  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  I  pointed  out  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  Viet- 
nam— NLF — and  the  Vietcong  were 
nothing  but  fronts  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists.  Some  of  those  who 
opposed  the  fight  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam maintained  that  the  NLF  and  the 


Vietcong  were  separate  from  the  Com- 
munists and  were  trying  to  throw  off 
colonialism — first  the  French  and  then 
the  Americans. 

That  myth  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  Vietcong  have  been  made 
part  of  the  regulsu*  army.  The  NLF's 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  Hanoi 
government. 

The  battle  in  Vietnam  was  a  fight  be- 
tween the  forces  of  communism  and 
those  forces  that  opposed  communism. 
The  defenders  of  the  Vietcong  were  in 
fact  defending  the  Communists. 


EXPERIENCE       WARNS       AGAINST 
TRUSTING  HANOI'S  GOOD  FAITH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Starr,  who  is  a  columnist  in  the  Chicago 
Tribunes  Washington  Bureau,  and  one- 
time bureau  chief  of  that  publication's 
office  in  Moscow,  has  a  good  insight  into 
the  historic  pattern  of  Communist 
duplicity. 

In  his  column  of  March  28,  he  raises 
a  legitimate  warning  that  the  trust  and 
good  faith  in  the  Commimist  dictator- 
ship in  Hanoi  should  be  carefully 
pondered  by  the  administration's  policy 
decisionmakeis  who  are  leaning  toward 
embracing  that  particulai  Government. 

The  article  follows: 

ExPEHiENCE  Warns  Against  Tbusting 
Hanoi's  Good  Faith 

(By  Frank  Starr) 

Washington. — It  Is  not  every  schoolboy 
who  knows  exactly  how  many  nations  there 
are  in  the  world  with  which  the  United 
States  has  no  diplomatic  relations. 

Even  the  President  could  be  forgiven  If 
he  did  not  know  the  precise  number.  Jimmy 
Carter  does  know  It,  though.  It  apparently 
Is  a  statistic  which  causes  him  some  discom- 
fort, one  he  would  like  to  reduce  to  zero. 
That  would  be  nice.  Even  admirable.  If 
that's  all  there  were  to  It. 

But  the  nature  of  the  movement  toward 
Viet  Nam  suggests  that  Hanoi  is  to  be  the 
first  In  line,  and  that  the  President  had 
made  up  his  mind  about  this  even  before 
the  Woodcock  Commission  on  the  Mlsslng- 
in-Actlon  went  to  Viet  Nam  and  reported 
home. 

One  may  understand  that  this  President 
feels  It  Is  incumbent  on  him  to  take  the 
last  step  in  putting  the  war  behind  us  and 
to  do  It  early  and  promptly.  It  is  also  under- 
standable that  he  feels  such  evenhandedness 
In  dealing  with  adversaries  and  friends  of 
left  and  right  is  fundamental  to  the  open 
foreign  policy  he  wishes  to  conduct.  It  can 
certainly  strengthen  his  hand  for  the  con- 
frontations that  could  arise  later. 

But  the  nature  of  the  movement  toward 
IVet  Nam  suggests  that  Hanoi  Is  to  be  the 
first  in  line,  and  that  the  President  bad 
looking  to  the  future  and  not  the  past,  there 
is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  not  acting  In  good  faith. 

That  little  matter  of  the  Paris  accords  to 
end  the  war  still  stands  huge  on  the  land- 
scape of  agreements  made  and  very  promptly 

^!^°f'^,^'*  ^*'=*'  ''■°'"  *^e  purely  diplomatic 
pomt  of  view,  it  was  a  permanent  mark  on 
the  credibUity  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
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Viet  Nam  as  well  as  the  "face" — In  the  Asian 
sense  of  losing  face — of  the  United  States. 

Now  comes  the  Woodcock  Commission 
which.  In  Its  report,  says  at  the  outset  it 
determined  to  approach  Viet  Nam  without 
reference  to  the  past.  What  followed  was  a 
description  of  a  very  slick  con  job  at  the 
hands  of  the  Vietnamese  but  to  which  the 
commission  was  ready  to  submit  Itself  will- 
ingly. 

According  to  its  report,  the  commission 
did  not  examine  any  evidence  except  that 
presented  it  by  the  Vietnamese  "although 
they  almost  certainly  have  at  least  some  ad- 
ditional MIA  Information  available  [which] 
they  did  not  provide." 

The  commission  also  observed  that  further 
obstacles  to  gathering  information  might  be 
presented  by  the  reluctant  attitude  of  many 
Vietnamese  as  well  as  the  passage  of  time 
and  nature  of  the  country.  Nonetheless,  the 
commission  concluded  that  "there  Is  no 
evidence"  of  deserters  or  defectors  alive.  It 
also  concluded  that  other  Americans  who 
stayed  behind  "probably  have  been  allowed 
to  leave."  Additionally,  "it  is  probable  no  ac- 
counting will  ever  be  possible." 

Still  the  commission  found,  and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed,  that  the  Vietnamese  had  done 
"about  all  they  can  do."  And  If  he  finds,  the 
President  says,  that  they  are  acting  in  good 
faith  he  will  look  favorably  on  normalizing 
relations  and  economic  aid. 

It  is  certainly  In  the  North  Vietnamese  In- 
terest to  persuade  tis  that  they  are  acting  in 
good  faith.  Then  it  is  certainly  not  In  our 
interest  to  be  so  easily  persuaded,  given 
recent  experience,  unless  there  Is  some  other, 
deeper  Interest  that  Carter  has  not  yet  ex- 
plained. 

Vietnamese  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions will  bring  yet  another  activist  member 
Into  that  body's  Communist-Third  World 
bloc. 

Moreover,  Carter's  promise  that  "we  will 
never  cease  attempting  to  account  for  those 
2,500  American  servicemen  who  were  lo^'t" 
rings  a  little  hollow  against  the  commission's 
report  that  probably  "no  accounting  wiU  ever 
be  possible." 

But  the  final  indignity  heaped  upon  us 
is  the  Vietnamese  position  that,  under  those 
bitter  Paris  accords,  American  reparations 
are  "an  obligation  to  be  fulfilled  with  all 
your  conscience  and  all  yotir  sense  of  respon- 
sibility." 

If  Americans  are  to  accept  that.  It  Is  my 
guess  they  will  need  to  hear  a  better  reason 
why. 


TENANTS'  TAX  JUS-HCE  BILL 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

OF  VTRGINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  the  tenants'  tax  justice  bill 
with  additional  cosponsors.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  H.R.  84,  H.R.  383,  H.R.  1676, 
and  H.R.  2642.  To  date.  75  Members  of 
the  House  have  cosponsored  this  legisla- 
tion to  extend  property  tax  relief  to 
renters. 

Tenants  pay  property  taxes  through 
their  rent.  However,  unlike  other  taxpay- 
ers, renters  are  denied  the  right  to  claim 
their  property  tax  payment  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes.  The  tenants'  tax 
justice  bill  attempts  to  correct  this  in- 
equity by  extending  property  tax  relief 
to  renters. 

The  inequity  in  the  current  law  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  two  similarly  sit- 
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uated  taxpayers  who  live  In  the  same 
single-family  development.  Despite  the 
fact  that  their  homes,  their  housing 
costs,  their  income,  the  number  of  their 
dependents,  and  so  forth,  are  identical, 
the  Federal  income  tax  liability  of  the 
individual  who  rents  his  home  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  individual  who  has  been 
able  to  purchase  his  home. 

However,  the  inequity  is  even  more  fun- 
damental. Under  current  law,  lower  and 
many  middle-income  taxpayers  receive 
no  property  tax  relief,  while  upper  in- 
come taxpayers  obtain  assistance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  would  like 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  or  who  would 
like  additional  information  to  contact 
me. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  uproar  which  was  heard 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  pardon  of  draft  evaders  2 
months  ago.  A  great  number  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  ex- 
pressed the  same  anguish.  The  citizens 
of  my  great  State  have  always  supported 
the  American  fighting  men  and  women 
in  their  endeavors  to  protect  this  Nation. 
The  South  Dakota  State  Legislature, 
sensing  this  attitude,  passed  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  4  honoring  South 
Dakota  veterans  for  their  services  in  the 
armed  forces  and  protesting  the  Presi- 
dential pardon  on  March  22,  1977.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  resolution  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Senate  CoNCinuiENT  Resohjtion  No.  4 
A  concurrent  resolution,  honoring  the  South 

Dakota  veterans  for  their  service  In  the 

armed  forces  and  protesting  the  presiden- 
tial pardon 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein : 

Whereas,  the  duty  to  serve  one's  country  is 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  citizenship; 
and 

Whereas,  over  27,500  South  Dakotans  re- 
sponded to  their  civic  duty  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  over  83,000  veterans 
in  the  state  of  South  Dakota  who  have  hon- 
orably served  their  state  and  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Dakota  National  Guard 
has  honorably  served  their  state  and  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  our  president  has  seen  fit  to 
grant  pardon  to  those  who  fled  this  country 
or  otherwise  evaded  mandatory  compliance 
of  the  draft  laws;  and 

Whereas,  such  pardon  may  jeopardize  the 
future  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  our 
country  should  again  be  required  to  insti- 
tute a  draft  to  defend  Itself  from  attack:  and 

Whereas,  such  action  of  the  President  Is 
distressing  to  those  who  have  honorably 
served  their  state  and  nation : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fifty-second  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  those  who 
have  served  their  state  and  nation  be  hon- 
ored as  having  served  honorably  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  citizenship  and  be  in- 
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formed  that  we,  the  Legislative 
of  South  Dakota  will  contlnu ; 
In  the  high  esteem  they  deserv  e 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakol|i 
pardon  program;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the 
United  States,  the  Governor 
South    Dakota,    the    Adjutanft 
South  Dakota,  and  the 
tlon  of  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
during  each  of  the  past  fiv 
I  have  surveyed  the  Menibers 
House  and  Senate  for  the 
of  America  to  determine  tl  le 
tlon  of  Members  of  Congres! 
either  as  Scouts  during  thplr 
as  leaders. 

The  survey  for  the  current 
is  now  complete.  I  thank 
for  their  100  percent 
cooperation. 

As  I  have  done  In  the 
placing  the  results  of  the 
Record  so  that  they  will  be 
Members  and  others  durini: 
years  for  reference.  The 
made  available  through 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

I  am  happy  to  report  tHat 
centage  of  Members  who 
pated  in  Scouting  has  inc 
percent  since  the  94th  _  . 
ling  a  welcome  increasing  tijend 

The  percentage  of  Membe  rs 
participated  in  scouting  strnds 
percent  for  the  95th  Congress. 
Members  who  have 
Increase  over  the  309 
94th  Congress.  The  totals 
Members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate. 

There  are  four  more  Eag  e  Scouts  In 
the  95th  Congress  than  in  th ;  94th.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  lo  ;t  one  Eagle 
Scout,  but  the  House  gained  pve  and  the 
Senate  one. 

A  summary  of  the  resulti  and  a  list 
of  the  participating  Membeis  follows: 


have 


Cong  ress 


Breakdown  op  85th  Congress 
Survey 


Repre- 
sentatives 


Scout  (only) 166 

Scout  &  Leader 68 

Leader  (only) 20 

Total   254 


Total  who  were  Leaders:  110 

Percentage  of  Members  who 
Scoutlnpr:  58.7  percent. 

Eagle  Scouts: 

Senators — Richard  Schwelker 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  Tex.  (D),  John 


the  per- 
partlcl- 
eased  by  1 
,  signal - 


who  have 
at  58.7 
The  314 
particibated  is  an 
Menjbers  of  the 
include  254 
BO  Members 


ScoxmKG 


Sei  lators    Total 


38 

16 

6 

60 


204 
84 
26 

314 


pi  ftlclpated  In 


Penn.    (R) , 
Culver,  Iowa 
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(D),  Sam  Nunn,  Oa.   (D),  and  Richard  O. 
Lugar,  Ind.  (R) . 

Representatives — 

BUI  Alexander,  Ark.  (D) . 

Charles  Bennett,  Fla.  (D) . 

Keith  J.  Sebellus,  Kans.  (R). 

Larry  VS^lnn,  Jr.,  Kans.  (R). 

Thad  Cochran,  Miss.  (R). 

Barber  E.  Conable,  N.Y.  (R). 

Mark  Andrews,  N.D.  (R). 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio  (R) . 

J.  WUllam  Stanton,  Ohio  (B) , 

Tom  Steed,  Okla.  (D) . 

Daniel  J.  Flood,  Penn.  (D) . 

J.J.  (Jake)  Pickle,  Tex.  (D), 

Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wise.  (D). 

M.  Caldwell  Butler,  Va.  (R). 

Philip  R.  Sharp,  Ind.  (D) . 

John  P.  Murtha,  Penn.  (D) . 

Richard  T.  Schulze.  Penn.  (R) . 

Robert  C.  Krueger,  Tex.  (D) . 

Jim  Guy  Tucker,  Ark.  (D) . 

Eldon  Rudd,  Ariz.  (R) . 

Richard  A.  Gephardt,  Mo.  (D). 

Ike  Skelton,  Mo.  (D). 

Dan  Marriott,  Utah  (R) . 

Sliver  Buffalo:  Senator  John  Glenn,  Ohio 
(D). 

Silver  Beaver:  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  Ore. 
(R). 

Representatives:  Del  Clawson,  Calif.  (R), 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas.  (R) . 

SUver   Antelope:    Senator   Mark   Hatfield, 
Ore.  (R). 

Cub  Scout  Den  Mother:  Rep.  Marjorle  Holt, 
Md.  (R). 

Results  op  Boy  Scout  Survey,  95th  Con- 
gress,   1st   Session,    Conducted   by   Con- 
gressman Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio 
(Scout  denoted  by  "S";   Leader  or  Adult 

Volunteer  denoted  by  "L";  Scout  and  Leader 

denoted  by  "S&L"). 

ALABAMA 

Sen.  John  Sparkman  (D)  S&L. 
John  Buchanan,  Jr  (R)  L. 
William  DlcVlnson  (R)  S. 
Ronnie  G.  Fllppo  (D)  S&L. 
Walter  W.  Flowers  (D)  S&L. 

ALASKA 

Sen.  Mike  Gravel  (D)  S. 

Sen.  Theodore  F.  Stevens  (R)  S&L. 

ARIZONA 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R)  S. 
John  J.  Rhodes  (R)  S. 
Eldon  Rudd  (R)  S. 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D)  S&L. 

ARKANSAS 

Sen.  Dale  Bumpers  (D)  S&L. 
Bill  Alexander  (D)  S. 
John  Hammerschmldt  (R)  S. 
Ray  Thornton  (D)  S. 
Jim  Guy  Tucker  (D)  S&L. 

CALIFORNIA 

Sen.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  (R)  S. 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D)  S. 
Robert  Badham  (R)  S&L. 
Anthony  Bellenson  (D)  S. 
Del  Clawson  (R)  S&L. 
James  Corman  (D)  S. 
George  Danlelson  (D)  S. 
Ronald  Dellums  (D)  S. 
Robert  K.  Dornan  (R)  S. 
Don  Edwards  (D)  S. 
Barry  Goldwater,  Jr  (R)  S. 
Harold  Johnson  (D)  L. 
Robert  J.  Lagomarslno  (R)  S. 
Robert  Leggett  (D)  S&L. 
James  P.  Lloyd  (D)  S. 
Paul  McCloskey  (R)  L. 
John  McPall  (D)  L. 
George  Miller  (D)  S. 
Norman  Y.  Mlneta  (D)  S&L. 
John  E.  Moss  (D)  S. 
Carlos  Moorhead  (R)  L. 
Leon  E.  Panetta  (D)  S. 
Jerry  M.  Patterson  (D)  S. 
John  Rousselot  (R)  S. 
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Edward  Roybal  (D)  s. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D)  S. 
Bob  Wilson  (R)  S. 

COLORADO 

Prank  Evans  (D)  S&L. 
James  Johnson  (R)  S. 
Patricia  Schroeder  (D)  S. 
Timothy  E.  Wlrth  (D)  S. 

CONNECTICUT 

Sen.  Lowell  Welcker  (R)  S. 
Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D)  S. 
William  Cotter  (D)  S. 
Robert  Glalmo  (D)  S. 
Stewart  McKlnney  (R)  S. 
Anthony  J.  Moflett  (D)  s. 

DELAWARE 

Sen.  Joseph  Blden  (D)  S. 
Sen.  William  Roth,  Jr  (R)  L. 
Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr  (R)  S&L. 

FLORIDA 

Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  (D)  S&L. 
L.  A.  Bafalls  (R)  S. 
Charles  Bennett  (D)  S. 
J.  Herbert  Burke  (R)  S. 
Dante  B.  Fascell  (D)  S. 
Louis  Prey  (R)  S. 
Don  Puqua  (D)  S&L. 
Sam  Gibbons  (D)  S. 
Andy  Ireland  (D)  S. 
Paul  Rogers  (D)  S. 
Claude  Pepper  (D)  S&L. 
Robert  Slkes  (D)  S. 
C.  W.  Young  (R)  S&L. 

GEORGIA 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D)  S. 
Doug  Barnard  (D)  S&L. 
Jack  Brlnkley  (D)  L. 
John  Flynt,  Jr.  (D)  S&L. 
Bo  Glnn  (D)  S. 
Ed  Jenkins  (D)  S&L. 
Elliott  Harris  Levltas  (D)  S. 
Lawrence  P.  McDonald  (D)  S. 
Dawson  Mathls  (D)  S&L. 

HAWAn 

Sen.  Spark  Matsunaga  (D)  S. 

IDAHO 

Sen.  Prank  Church  (D)  S. 
Sen.  James  McClure  (R)  S. 
George  V.  Hansen  (R)  S&L. 

ILLINOIS 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R)  S&L. 
Prank  Annunzlo  (D)  L. 
Philip  Crane  (R)  S. 
Edward  Derwlnskl  (R)  S. 
John  Erlenborn  (R)  S. 
John  G.  Pary  (D)  S. 
Henry  J.  Hyde  (R)  S. 
Robert  McClory  (D)  S. 
Edward  Madigan  (R)  S. 
Ralph  Metcalfe  (D)  S. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva  (D)  S. 
Morgan  Murphy  (D)  S. 
Dan  Rostenkowskl  (D)  S&L 
Paul  M.  Simon  (D)  S. 
Sidney  Yates  (D)  S. 

INDIANA 

Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R)  S. 
John  Brademas  (D)  S&L. 
David  L.  Comwell  (D)  S. 
Lee  Hamilton  (D)  S. 
Elwood  Hillls  (R)  S. 
Andrew  Jacobis,  Jr.  (D)  S. 
Phillip  R.  Sharp  (D)  S. 

lOWA 

Sen.  Dick  Clark  (D)  L. 
Sen.  John  C.  Culver  (D)  S. 
Berkley  Bedell  (D)  S&L. 
Michael  T.  Blouln  (D)  S. 
James  A.  S.  Leach  (R)  S. 
Neal  Smith  (D)  L. 

KANSAS 

Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R)  S. 
Sen.  James  Pearson  (R)  S. 
Dan  Glickman  (D)  S. 
Martha  E.  Keys  (D)  S&L. 
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Keith  Sebellus  (R)  S. 
Joe  Skubltz  (R)  L. 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (R)  S&L. 

KENTUCKY 

Sen.  Wendell  H.  Ford  (D)  L. 
Sen  Walter  Huddleston  (D)  S. 
John  Breckinridge  (D)  S. 
William  Natcher  (D)  S. 
Gene  Snyder  (R)  S. 

LOUISIANA 

Jerry  Huckaby  (D)  S&L. 

David  Treen  (R)  S. 

Joe  D.  Waggonner  (D)  S. 

MAINE 

Sen.  WUllam  Hathaway  (D)  S. 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D)  S. 
William  Cohen  (R)  S. 

MARYLAND 

Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  (R)  S. 
Sen.  Paul  Sarbanes  (D)  S. 
Goodloe  Byron  (D)  S&L. 
Marjorle  Holt  (R)  S&L. 
Clarence  Long  (D)  S. 
Gladys  Spellman  (D)  S&L. 
Newton  I.  Steers,  iTr.  (R)  L. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Sen.  Edward  Brooke  (R)  S. 
Michael  Harrington  (D)  S. 
Thomas  O'Neill,  Jr.  (D)  L. 
Edward  J.  Markey  (D)  S. 
JohnMoakley  (D)  S. 
Paul  E.  Tsongas  (D)  S. 

MICHIGAN 

Sen.    Robert    Griffin    (R)     S&L. 
Sen  Donald  W.  Riegle  (D)  S&L. 
William  Broomfield  (R)  S&L. 
Garry  Brown  (R)  S. 
Elford  Cederberg  (R)  S. 
John  Dlngell  (D)  S&L. 
Luclen  N.  Nedzl  (D)  L. 
Carl  D.  Pursell  (R)  S&L. 
Philip  Ruppe  (R)  S. 
Harold  S.  Sawyer  (R)  S. 

MINNESOTA 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D)  S&L. 
Donald  Praser  (D)  S. 
Bill  Prenzel  (R)  S. 
Bruce  P.  Vento  (D)  L. 

MISSISSIPPI 

David  Bowen  (D)  S. 
Thad  Cochran  (R)  S&L. 
G.  V.  Montgomery  (D)  S. 

MISSOURI 

BUI  Burlison  (D)  S&L. 
WUllam  Clay  (D)  S. 
Richard  A.  Gephardt  (D)  S. 
Ike  Skelton  (D)  S&L. 
Harold  L.  Volkmer  (D)  S&L. 
Robert  A.  Young  (D)  S. 

MONTANA 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D)  S&L. 
Max  S.  Baucus  (D)  S. 

NEBRASKA 

John  J.  Cavanaugh  (D)  S. 

NEVADA 

Sen.  Howard  Cannon  (D)  S. 
Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  (R)  S. 
James  D.  Santlni  (D)  S. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  (D)  L. 
Norman  E.  D'Amours  (D)  S&L. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R)  S. 
Sen.  Harrison  Williams,  Jr.  (D)  L. 
James  J.  Florlo  (D)  S. 
Harold  C.  Hollenbeck  (R)  S. 
James  J.  Howard  (D)  S. 
William  J.  Hughes  (D)  S. 
Joseph  A.  Le  Pante  (D)  S. 
Andrew  Magulre  (D)  S. 
Helen  S.  Meyner  (D)  S. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Sen.  Harrison  Schmitt  (R)  S, 
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Manuel  Lujan  (R)  S&L. 
Harold  Runnels  (D)  S&L. 

NEW  YORK 

Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D)  S. 
Herman  BadlUo  (D)  S. 
Bruce  F.  Caputo  (R)  S. 
Barber  Conable,  Jr.  (R)  S&L. 
Thomas  J.  Downey  (D)  S. 
HamUton  Fish  (R)  L. 
Benjamin  Oilman  (R)  S. 
Frank  Horton  (R)  S&L. 
Jack  Kemp  (R)  S. 
Robert  McEwen  (R)  S. 
Matthew  P.  McHugh  (D)  S. 
Donald  Mitchell  (R)  S. 
Otis  Pike  (D)  S&L. 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  (D)  S. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D)  S&L. 
Theodore  S.  Weiss  (D)  S. 
John  Wydler  (R)  S. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R)  S. 
Ike  Andrews  (D)  L. 
James  Broyhill  (R)  S. 
L.  H.  Fountain  (D)  S. 
Lamar  Gudger  (D)  S. 
Walter  Jones  (D)  S. 
James  Martin  (R)  S. 
Stephen  Lynbrook  Neal  tD)  S. 
L.  Richardson  Preyer  (D)  S&L. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mark  Andrews  (R)  S. 

OHIO 

Sen.  John  Glenn  (D)  L. 
John  Ashbrook  (R)  L. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  (R)  S&L. 
Samuel  Devine  (R)  S. 
Tennyson  Guyer  (R)  S&L. 
WUllam  Harsha  (R)  S. 
Thomas  N.  Kindness  (R)  S&L 
Delbert  Latta  (R)  S. 
Clarence  Miller  (R)  S. 
Ronald  M.  Mottl  (D)  S. 
Donald  J.  Pease  (D)  S. 
J.  William  Stanton  (R)  S. 
Louis  Stokes  (D)  S&L. 
Chalmers  Wylle  (R)  S&L. 

OKLAHOMA 

Sen.  Dewey  Bartlett  (R)  S. 
Mickey  Edwards  (R)  S. 
James  Jones  (D)  S. 
Theodore  M.  Risenhoover  (D)  S. 
Tom  Steed  (D)  S&L. 
Wes  Watkins  (D)  S. 

OREGON 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (R)  S&L. 
Sen.  Robert  Packwood  (R)  S. 
Walter  Leslie  AuColr  (D)  S. 
Robert  B.  Duncan  (D)  S&L. 
Al  unman  (D)  L. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sen.  Richard  Schweiker  (R)  S&L. 

Lawrence  Coughlln  (R)  S. 

Robert  W.  Edgar  (D)  S. 

Joshua  EUber^  (D)  S&L. 

Allen  E.  Ertel  (D)  S. 

Daniel  Flood  (D)  S. 

William  P.  Goodling  (R)  S&L. 

Raymond  P.  Lederer  (D)  S&L. 

Joseph  McDade  (R)  S. 

Marc  L.  Marks  (R)  S. 

Austin  Murphy  (D)  S&L. 

John  P.  Murtha  (D)  S&L. 

Gary  A.  Myers  (R)  S. 

Fred  Rooney  (D)  S. 

Richard  T.  Schulze  (R)  S&L. 

E.  G.  Shuster  (R)  S. 

Douglas  Walsren  (D)  S. 

Gus  Yatron  (D)  S. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Sen.  John  H.  Chafee  (R)  S&L. 
Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D)  S. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  (D)  S. 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R)  S&L. 
Mendel  Davis  (D)  S. 
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Kenneth  Lamar  Holland  (D)  S&L. 
Floyd  Spence  (R)  S&L. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

James  Abdnor  (R)  S. 

TENNESSEE 

John  Duncan  (R)  S&L. 
Harold  E.  Ford  (D)  S. 
Ed  Jones  (D)  S. 
Marilyn  L.  Lloyd  (D)  S. 

TEXAS 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D)  S&L. 
Bin  Archer  (R)  S. 
Omar  Burleson  (D)  S. 
James  Collins  (R)  S. 
Eliglo  de  la  Garza  (D)  S&L. 
Bob  Gammage  (D)  S 
Henry  Gonzalez  (D)  S&L. 
Jack  E.  Hlghtower  (D)  S&L. 
Abraham  Kazen,  Jr.,  (D)  S. 
Robert  C.  Krueger  (D)  S. 
Jim  Mattox  (D)  S. 
Dale  Mllford  (D)  S. 
J.  J.  Pickle  (D)  S. 
W.  R.  Poage  (D)  L. 
Ray  Roberts  (D)  S&L. 
OlinTeague  (D)  S. 
Richard  White  (D)  S&L. 
Charles  Wilson  (D)  S. 
James  Wright,  Jr.,  (D)  S&L. 

UTAH 

Sen.  Jake  Gam  (R)  S&L. 
Sen.  Orrln  G.  Hatch  (R)  S. 
K.  Gunn  McKay  (D)  S&L. 
Dan  Marriott  (R)  S&L. 

VERMONT 

Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D)  S&L. 
Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R)  S. 
James  M.  Jeffords  (R)  S. 

VIRGINIA 

Sen.  wnilam  Scott  (R)  L. 
M.  Caldwell  Butler  (R)  S. 
W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel  (D)  L. 
Joseph  Fisher  (D)  S. 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson  (R)  S&L. 
David  Satterfleld  III  (D)  S. 
Paul  S.  Trlble  (R)  S. 
wnilam  Wampler  (R)  S. 

WASHINGTON 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D)  S. 
Don  L.  Bonker  (D)  S. 
Norman  Dicks  (D)  S. 
Thomas  Foley  (D)  S. 
Lloyd  Meeds  (D)  S&L. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D)  S. 
Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D)  S. 
Robert  Mollohan  (D)  S. 
Nick  JoeRahan  (D)  S. 
John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  (D)  S. 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (D)  L. 

WISCONSIN 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D)  S. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D)  S. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (D)  S&L. 
WUllam  A.  Stelger  (R)  s. 

WYOMING 

Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop  (R)  S. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  7 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar 
House  measure,  I  strongly  support  Sen- 
ats  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  and  am 
pleased  at  Its  passage  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  Congress  has  now 
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clearly  demonstrated  its  deip  concern  at 
the  Soviet  Government's  nlstreatment 
and  harassment  of  Soviet  J^ws  and  other 
minorities. 

In  his  speech  to  the 
earlier  this  month,  Presidei^ 
lined  his  commitment  to  a 
rights  policy.  In  the 

All  the  signatories  of  the  VJt 
pledged  themselves  to  observe 
basic   human  rights.   Thus, 
the  United  Nations  can  claim 
ment  of  Its  citizens  Is  solely  its 
Equally,  no  member  can  avol  I 
bllltles  to  review  and  to  speai 
or   unwarranted   deprivation 
part  of  the  world. 


J4ws 

U4ited  Nations 

Carter  out- 

^rong  human 

's  words: 

.  Charter  have 

and  to  respect 

member   of 

that  mlstreat- 

own  business. 

Its  respor.sl- 

when  torture 

»ccurs   In   any 


Presi(  ent 


vote 


and 
tie 


By  our  overwhelming 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolutl 
shown  the  Soviet  Union 
that   the   Congress   and 
people    stand    behind    oun 
human  rights  commitment 

We  must  continue  to  voic 
when  the  basic  human  an 
of  individuals  are  violated 
tinue  to  urge  the  Soviet  U*ion 
by  the  human  rights  provsions 
Helsinki  Declaration.  I  bellfevi 
gress  has  shown  that  it 
responsibility. 


in  favor  of 

)n  7,  we  have 

the  world 

American 

President's 


We 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  HEUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  t  le  jubilation 
of  my  district  over  the  vict<  ry  last  night 
of  the  Marquette  Warrio:  s  basketball 
team  in  the  finals  of  the  1  rational  Col- 
legiate Ath'.etic  Associatioi  champion 
ships  in  Atlanta.  I  would  al  ;o  like  to  ex- 
press my  pride  and  admiration 
that  of  my  constituents-j-for 
McGulre,  who  will  now  re 
of  the  Warriors  after  13  gteat  seasons 

My  Milwaukee  oflBce  repo  rts  that  Wis 
consin  Avenue — the  city's  i  lain  street — 
was  jammed  last  night  wit  i  celebrators 
for  the  3  miles  between  16  h  Street  and 
Lake  Michigan.  One  staff  ?r  says  that 
she  was  hugged  several  tines  by  total 
strangers.  There  are  also  unconfirmed 
reports  of  beer  flowing  i:i  Milwaukee 
houses  of  refreshment  at  gn  lat  discounts, 
and  vigorously  increased  volumes 

For  the  last  10  years,  Al  McGuire  has 
been  taking  his  strong  Ma:  quette  teams 


to  post  season  tournaments 


our  concern 
civil  rights 
must  con- 
to  abide 
of  the 
e  the  Con- 
meet  this 
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carmot  see  up  close,  as  we  see  in  Milwau- 
kee, the  superb  work  of  education  and 
guidance  he  gives  to  the  young  members 
of  his  teams. 

For  all  the  shouting  and  press  fire- 
works, there  is  a  real  sense  of  love  on 
Mr.  McGuire's  teams,  and  a  feeling  that 
the  youngsters  who  come  to  Marquette 
at  the  ages  of  17  and  18  draw  real  guid- 
ance and  purpose  from  their  years  with 
him.  For  all  the  winning,  and  all  the 
brilliant  strategy  of  Mr.  McGuire's 
games — I  direct  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  way  he  handled  the  vaunted  Caro- 
lina four-corner  offense — he  is  above  all 
an  excellent  teacher,  and  an  excellent 
example  to  young  men  who  strive  to  be 
best. 

My  special  congratulations  to  Al,  and 
to  Hank  Raymonds,  who  will  step  into 
his  shoes  next  year.  And  I  congratulate 
the  entire  Marquette  team:  Bo  Ellis.  Bill 
Neary,  Jerome  Whitehead,  Butch  Lee. 
and  Jim  Boylan;  Gary  Rosenberger. 
Bernard  Toone.  Ulice  Payne,  Robert 
Byrd,  Craig  Butrym,  Jim  Dudley,  and 
Mark  Lavin. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OP  FUNDING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


and 
Mr.   Al 
Ire  as  coach 


A  CHAMPIONS^  TORI^RQUETTE,      j^qj^    q    WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Special  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity Financing,  since  it  was  already 
abundantly  clear  that  our  social  security 
system  was  in  deep  financial  trouble.  It 
seemed  obvious  to  me  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  pursuing  possible  alternative 
means  of  financing  the  system,  so  that 
those  now  employed  could,  with  some  de- 
gree of  confidence,  expect  to  benefit  from 
the  system  when  they  retired. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2050,  the 
average  annual  deficit  in  the  system  will 
be  7.96  percent,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  trustees.  However,  if  we  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate,  the  deficit  in 
2050  will  be  16.69  percent  of  the  taxable 
payroll.  I  have  already  introduced  one 
bill  this  year  to  end  the  present  system 
of  coupling  and  another  to  permit  every- 
one, regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  or 
she  Is  covered  under  a  pension  plan  of 
any  kind,  to  participate  in  a  tax -shel- 
tered individual  retirement  account.  The 
former  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing the  anticipated  deficit,  and  the 
latter  would  protect  future  retirees  from 
major  cuts  in  social  security  benefits. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  my  1975  bill, 
in  the  hope  that  a  special  advisory  coun- 
cil, with  the  sole  responsibility  of  investi- 
gating alternative  means  of  financing 
the  system,  can  offer  proposals  to  help 
solve  the  major  problem  we  are  facing  by 
coming  up  with  something  that  would 
be  actuarially  soimd,  perhaps  a  phasing- 
in  of  an  annuity  plan  akin  to  civil  serv- 
ice and  a  phasing-out  of  the  present 
FICA  tax,  which  has  been  putting  an 
ever-increasing  burden  on  the  current 


Now,  at  last, 


the  Warriors  won  the  na  ional  cham- 
pionship, and  Milwaukee  w  ;nt  wild  with 
joy.  It  was  fitting  that  the  team  should 
win  the  championship  in  ^f r.  McGuire's 
last  season. 

The  national  press,  which  gets  to  see 
Mr.  McGuire  only  around  tl  is  time  every 
year,  paints  him  the  icono<  last  and  bad 
boy  of  college  basketball — ft.  position  he 
likes. 

These  members  of  the  nbtional  press, 
however,  have  not  seen  tie  strong  re- 
spect in  which  Mr.  McGu  re  is  held  in 
the  community  of  Milwaul  ee.  And  they 


work  force.  If  oiu"  present  birth  rate  con- 
tinues, or  declines,  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  within  a  generation  the  re- 
tirees will  outnumber  those  working. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  declin- 
ing confidence  in  the  present  system. 
One  sign  of  this  is  the  sharply  increased 
rate  at  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  exercising  their  legal  option 
to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  years  ago  it  was  urgent 
that  new  ways  be  found  to  finance  the 
social  security  system;  now  it  is  a  critical 
need.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  see 
fit  to  take  prompt,  positive  action  in  this 
regard. 


THE  MERITS  OF  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  reinstitution  of  capital  punish- 
ment by  the  State  of  Utah  has  generated 
a  new  round  of  debate  over  the  merits 
of  the  death  penalty  as  a  just,  effective 
punishment  for  those  who  commit 
heinous  crimes.  Although  current  polls 
indicate  that  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans now  favor  the  death  penalty,  a 
vocal  minority  led  by  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
continue  to  attack  the  death  penalty  on 
grounds  such  as:  First,  it  does  not  deter 
crime;  second,  it  is  impossible  to  guar- 
antee that  an  innocent  man  will  not  be 
executed  imder  our  imperfect  judicial 
procedures;  third,  Christian  doctrine  re- 
quires forgiveness  and  mercy,  rather 
than  punishment,  even  when  dealing 
with  murderers;  and  fourth,  discrim- 
inates against  minorities  and  the  poor. 

An  article  by  Reed  Benson  and  Robert 
Lee  in  the  August  1974  Issue  of  the 
Georgia  Journal  of  Corrections  analyzes 
these  and  other  arguments  used  by  op- 
ponents of  capital  punishment.  I  com- 
mend this  article,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  August  9,  1972,  issue  of 
The  Review  of  the  News,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

On  June  29,  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  (92 
S.Ct.  2726  [1972))  handed  down  a  5-to-4  de- 
cision which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  abol- 
ishes existing  state  and  federal  laws  author- 
izing capital  punishment  and  commutes  the 
death  sentences  of  some  600  prisoners 
throughout  the  nation.  Rejecting  the  prece- 
dent established  by  all  prior  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Court  ruled  that  the  death  penalty  vio- 
lates the  Eigth  Amendment's  ban  on  "cruel 
and  unusual"  punishments. 

The  decision  comes  at  a  time  when  crimes 
such  as  murder,  rape,  and  skyjacking  have 
reached  unprecedented  levels,  leading  many 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  removing  from 
our  statute  books  recourse  to  what  may  well 
be  the  most  potentially  effective  and  Just 
means  of  dealing  with  the  most  brutal  of 
criminals. 

The  narrow  vote  and  the  nine  Individual 
opinions  which  accompanied  it  reflect  the 
controversial  nature  of  this  issue.  Only  two 
members   of    the    Court    (Justices    Thomas 
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Brennan  and  Thurgood  Marshall)  concluded 
that  capital  punishment  should  be  banned 
under  all  circumstances.  Presumably,  this 
leaves  the  door  ajar  for  possible  future  use 
of  the  death  penalty,  provided  that  extensive 
legislature  revisions  are  made  In  the  mean- 
time. But  the  decision  of  June  twenty- 
ninth  is  nevertheless  the  most  devastating 
legal  blow  yet  struck  In  the  longtime  Leftist 
campaign  to  abolish  capital  punishment. 

It  Is  often  urgued  that  the  death  penalty 
should  be  abandoned  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  executing  an  Innocent  person. 
Justice  Marshall  asserted  In  his  concurring 
opinion:  "We  have  no  way  of  judging  how 
many  Innocent  persons  have  been  executed 
but  we  can  be  certain  that  there  were  some" 
(92  set.  2726119721). 

One  wonders  how  we  can  be  certain,  If 
there  Is  no  way  of  Judging.  Especially  since 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  looked  Into  the  matter 
in  1966  and  determined  that:  "There  have 
been  no  known  cases  of  the  execution  of  an 
innocent  man  in  this  country"  (Vlalet,  1966, 
p.  61).  What  Is  known,  however.  Is  that 
scores  of  Innocent  people  have  been  killed 
over  the  year  by  escaped  or  paroled  mur- 
derers who  had  not  been  executed.  Strangely, 
neither  Justice  Marshall  no  other  members 
of  the  Court  majority  made  reference  to  this 
provable  fact. 

It  Is  certainly  possible  that  sometime 
during  the  last  196  years  human  fallibility 
has.  indeed,  resulted  in  an  as  yet  undis- 
closed legal  execution  of  an  Innocent  man 
In  our  country.  But  the  point  of  such  falli- 
bility is  clearly  at  the  end  of  a  two-edged 
sword.  If  lawyers  and  juries  can  make  mis- 
takes, so  can  psychiatrists  and  parole  boards: 
A  killer  who  is  Incorrectly  determined  to 
be  "reformed"  or  "cured"  can  be  sent  back 
to  society  to  kill  again.  Consider  this  Illus- 
tration from  the  F.B.I.  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  for  January  of  1971: 

"After  a  recent  gun  battle,  one  suspect 
was  arrested  for  two  murders,  a  kidnapping, 
and  the  gunpoint  robbery  of  his  own  mother. 
Citizens  leared  in  disbelief  that  he  had 
been  freed  from  a  mental  hospital  just  a 
few  months  before,  after  six  court-appointed 
psychiatrists  had  testified  he  has  regained 
his  sanity.  In  1967  he  had  been  found  Insane 
after  the  strangulation  murder  of  a 
woman."  .  .  .  (Hoover,  p.  21). 

Examples  of  Innocent  citizens  dying  at  the 
hands  of  convicted  murderers  are  many.  Here 
are  a  few  cases  to  consider: 

(a)  Some  sixty  years  ago  Charles  Fitzger- 
ald killed  a  deputy  sheriff  and  was  given  a 
100-year  prison  sentence  as  a  result.  But  he 
was  released  after  serving  just  eleven  years, 
and  In  1926  proceeded  to  murder  a  Califor- 
nia policeman.  Sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment for  this  second  killing  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  Fitzgerald  was  nevertheless 
granted  parole  once  again  In  December  of 
1971.  (Associated  Press,  1971). 

(b)  In  1931,  "Gypsy"  Bob  Harper,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  murder,  escaped  from  a 
Michigan  prison  and  killed  two  persons.  Af- 
ter being  recaptured,  he  then  proceeded  to 
kill  the  prison  warden  and  his  deputy.  (Be- 
dau,  1967). 

(c)  In  1938,  the  late  F.B.I.  Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  reported  the  case  of  a  Florida 
prisoner  who  committed  two  murders,  re- 
ceived clemency  for  each,  and  then  showed 
how  much  he  had  been  "reformed"  by  mur- 
dering twice  more.  (Bedau,  1967) . 

(d)  In  1952,  Allen  Prultt  was  arrested  for 
the  knife  slaying  of  a  newsstand  operator  and 
sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment.  In  1965,  while 
In  prison,  he  was  charged  with  fatally  stab- 
bing a  prison  doctor  and  an  assistant  prison 
superintendent,  but  was  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  Insanity.  In  1968,  his  1962  convic- 
tion was  overturned  on  a  technicality  by  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court,  thus  forcing  the 
state  to  re-try  him  for  the  1962  slaying.  In 
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November  of  1970,  he  was  again  found  guil- 
ty, but  was  given  a  20-year  sentence  Instead 
of  life.  And  sluce  he  had  already  served 
eighteen  years  and  some  time  off  for  "good 
behavior,"  he  was  released.  One  year  later,  on 
December  31,  1971,  Prultt  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  murder  of  two  men  In 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  (Associated 
Press.  1972). 

(e)  A  man  convicted  of  miirder  In  Okla- 
homa pleaded  with  the  judge  and  Jury  to 
impose  the  death  sentence,  but  was  given  a 
life  sentence.  He  later  kiUed  a  fellow  inmate 
and  was  executed  for  this  second  murder  in 
1966.  (SelUn,  1968)  .^ 

(f)  On  March  17.  1971,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
told  a  Congressional  Subcommittee  that 
nineteen  of  the  killers  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  policemen  during  the  Sixties  had 
been  previously  convicted  of  murder, 
(Hoover,  1971. )» 

And  the  listing  could  go  on  and  on  of  In- 
nocent Americans  slain  at  the  hands  of  mur- 
derers who,  had  they  been  executed  for 
earlier  killings  of  which  they  were  convicted 
could  not  have  murdered  again. 

Abolitionists  would  have  Americans  spend 
sleepless  nights  worrying  about  the  possibil- 
ity that  our  system  of  Justice  may  misfire 
and  execute  an  Innocent  man — a  possibility 
for  which  there  Is  no  known  precedent  In  all 
American  Jurisprudence.  But  they  shed  few 
tears  for  the  many  Innocent  people  who  die 
because  of  judicial  leniency  and  erroneous 
psychiatric  evaluation  of  murderers. 

Another  argument  forwarded  by  opponents 
of  capital  punishment  Is  that  we  are  a  more 
humane  society  today  than  ever  before,  so 
must  reject  taking  even  the  lives  of  killers 
and  rapists.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  many  leaders  of  the  abolitionist 
movement  who  use  this  "humane"  appeal  are 
often  leaders  In  the  movement  to  kill  the  In- 
nocent unborn  through  abortion.  It  Is  a 
double  standard  that  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  It  has  received.'  Certainly  with 
abortion,  crime,  violence  and  sadism — both 
In  real  life  and  on  the  movie  and  television 
screens — more  prevalent  than  ever  before, 
the  claim  that  we  are  more  "biunane"  than 
In  the  past  must  be  questioned. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  most  Americans  now 
oppose  capital  punishment.  Usually,  such  an 
assertion  is  based  on  nothing  more  substan- 
tial than  small-sample  surveys  conducted  by 
such  "Liberal"  pollsters  as  George  Gallup  and 
Louis  Harris.  But  such  polls  fly  In  the  face  of 
the  hard  fact  that  only  nine  of  our  states 
have  abolished  capital  punishment  com- 
pletely, and  at  least  eight  states  which  had  at 
one  time  abolished  the  death  penalty  later 
restored  It.  (U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
1969).  On  at  least  four  occasions  within  the 
past  dozen  years,  the  U.S.  Congress,  itself, 
has  adopted  legislation  providing  the  death 
penalty   for   various   monstrous   crimes. 

Another  central  Issue  of  the  debate  over 
capital  punishment  Is  whether  or  not  It  is 
an  effective  deterrent  to  violent  crime.  It 
should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  deter- 
rence is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary 
reason  for  administering  the  death  penalty 
(nor,  for  that  matter,  any  criminal  penalty). 
It  would  be  both  Immoral  and  unjust  to 
punish  one  man  merely  as  an  example  to 
frighten  others.  The  basic  consideration 
should  be:  Is  the  punishment  deserved?  If 
not,  then  It  should  not  be  administered, 
regardless  of  what  Its  usefulness  as  a  de- 
terrent might  be.  After  all.  If  deterrence 
supersedes  justice  as  the  basis  for  criminal 
sanctions,  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the 
accused  becomes  largely  irrelevant.  Deter- 
rence can  be  as  effectively  achieved  by  exe- 
cuting an  Innocent  man  as  a  guilty  one, 
something  which  Communist  leaders  dis- 
covered long  ago  (Hoover,  1962).  You  sim- 
ply have  to  be  sure  that  those  to  be  de- 
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terred  are  convinced  by  propaganda  that  the 
accusea  Is  guilty. 

ir  a  puuLsntuent  administered  to  a  guilty 
man  aei.ers  anuthcr  irom  committing  a 
crime,  all  well  ana  good.  But  such  a  result 
snouia  oe  looked  on  as  a  bonus  of  justice 
pro^ieiiy  applied,  not  as  a  purpose  lor  the 
application  oi  the  penalty,  ihe  aecislve  con- 
siueration  shoula  oe :  ti&s  the  accusea  earned 
tne  penalty  to  be  intllcted? 

In  at  least  one  important  respect,  capital 
punlsnment  is  unquestiouaoly  an  effective 
Deterrent.  It  slmpiy  cannot  be  contested 
that  a  klUer,  once  executed,  is  forever  de- 
terrea  from  killing  again. 

The  deterrent  enect  on  others,  however, 
depenos  largely  on  how  consistently  and 
surely  the  penalty  Is  applied  In  those  cases 
Justifying  it.  Since  capital  punishment  has 
not  been  used  with  any  degree  of  consist- 
ency In  recent  decades,  it  Is  quite  impossible 
statistically  to  evaluate  its  deterrent  poten- 
tial with  any  uegree  of  accuracy.  Abolition- 
ists often  Claim  that  a  lack  of  significant 
difference  between  the  murder  rates  for 
states  with  and  without  capital  punishment 
proves  that  the  capital  penalty  does  not 
deter  murder.  But  that  Is  nonsense.  Even 
states  with  the  death  penalty  have  used  It 
so  little  over  the  years  as  to  preclude 
any  meaningful  comparison  between  states. 
Any  punishment — even  death — wUl  cease  to 
be  an  effective  deterrent  once  It  is  rec- 
ognized as  mere  bluff. 

Although  seldom  considered  during  the 
last  decade,  there  are  some  Interesting,  and 
perhaps  significant,  relationships  between  the 
murder  rate  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
death  penalty  was  used.  For  Instance,  the 
number  of  executions  carried  out  In  1960, 
1961,  and  1962  were,  respectively,  fifty-six, 
fcrty-two  and  forty-seven  (U.S.  Dept.  of 
Justice.  1969).  The  P.B.I. s  1970  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  establishes  that  during  those 
years  both  the  number  and  rate  of  murders 
declined  slightly.  But  in  1963,  there  was  a 
record  low  of  only  twenty-one  executions,  and 
the  murder  statistics  Immediately  escalated 
into  an  upward  climb  which  continues  to 
this  day.'  With  no  executions  at  all  In  1971, 
there  were  17,630  murders,  compared  to  ap- 
proximately 9.000  m  1960 — a  96  percent  In- 
crease! The  population  Increased  less  than  16 
percent  during  that  same  period  (Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  1971). 

Opponents  of  the  death  penalty  may  per- 
haps rejoice  that  In  1971  there  were  fifty-six 
fewer  court-ordered  executions  than  in  1960 
(U.S.  Dept.  cf  Justice,  1969) ;  but  what  of  the 
nearly  nine  thousand  additional  Innocents 
who  died  at  the  hands  of  murderers  In  1971 
than  was  the  case  In  1960? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  trouble  Eng- 
land has  been  experiencing  since  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  for  murder.  An  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  June  6,  1972, 
noted:  "There  has  been  a  sharp  rise  In  the 
armed  robberies  and  violent  crime  through- 
out Britain  since  1965.  when  the  death  pen- 
alty was  dropped,  and  more  criminals  seem 
to  carry  gus  now"  (Kessler,  Congressional 
Record.  June  8.  19'(2,  p.  20215) .  According  to 
a  Vnited  Press  dispatch  on  September  3,  1967, 
there  were  more  murders,  rapes,  assaults,  and 
robberies  in  London  during  1963 — the  sec- 
ond year  after  the  death  penalty  was  abolish- 
ed— than  in  any  previous  year  of  Its  2,000- 
year  history! 

To  allege  that  the  death  penalty,  if  en- 
forced, would  not  be  a  deterrent  to  crime  Is, 
In  essence,  to  say  that  people  are  not  afraid 
of  dying.  If  that  Is  the  case,  as  columnist  ■ 
Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones  has  observed,  then  warn- 
ing signs  reading  "Slow  Down,"  or  "Bridge 
Out,"  or  "Danger — 40,000  Volts"  are  useless 
and  futile  relics  of  a  day  when  men  wera 
fearful. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  death  penalty 
could  ever  become  a  100  percent  deterrent 
to  murder.  Obviously  It  could  not.  because 
the  fear  of  death  varies  among  Individuals. 
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Some  people  will  always 
rapids,  or  walk  circus  high 
obvious  risks  Involved.  But.  as 
nard  Cohen  observes,  "there 

people  who  refrain  from  ^ 

[such]  activities  mainly  becaui  ; 
lives  Is  not  to  their  taste  (1970 

Now  consider  the  following : 

(a)   According  to  the 
ports    during  the  period 
policemen  were  slain  from 
United  States.  No  such  murders 
occurred  during  1966  or  1967. 
years  during  which  the  death 
actually  used  In  this  country 
officers  were  murdered  from 
three  In  1969,  nineteen  In  197< 
were  murdered  from  abush  In  1 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of 
don  reported  a  few  years  ago 
member  of  a  gang  of  armed 
prehended  and  sentenced  to 
this  sentence   commuted   to   1 
ment,  the  gang  continued  its 
when,    shortly    thereafter,    two 
members  were  caught, 
cuted,  the  remainder  of  the 
disbanded  and  disappeared.    ( 

(c)  In  February  of  1960,  th« 
Police  Department  submitted  a 
California  Senate  Judiciary  Con 
revealed  that  at  least  thirteen 
pects  had,  during  the  previous 
lice  they  "(l)  used  toy  guns; 
guns;    or    (3)    simulated   guns 
rather  than  take  a  chance  on 
one  and  getting  the  gas 
1967.  p.  267). 

(d)  In  March  of  1989, 

the  escape  of  a  convict  who 

to  the  state  line,  and  then  let 
was  later  apprehended,  and 
had  freed  the  hostages  because 
Ing   state  had   the   death   per 
napping,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
by  transporting  the  hostages 
(Bedau,  1967). 

I^t's  consider  this  matter  of 
a  far  less  serious  level:  The 
driving  through  a  red  light  is 
five  dollars.  Some  motorists  ^ 
red  lights  despite  the  threat  of 
ly  minor  penalty,  but  moat  do 
assume  that  the  threat  of  the 
fluence  on  this  reluctance  of  ...v-,. 
run  red  lights?  Should  penaltiis 
violations  be  abolished  because 
pie  violate  the  law  anyhow?  The 
obvious,  and  far  more  so  when 
penalty  is  death  rather  than  a 

Is   life   Imprisonment   an   i„. 
stltute  for  the  death  penalty?  As 
ready  noted,  scores  of  Innocent 
died  at  the  hands  of  men  pr 
vlcted  and  Jailed  for  murder.  As 
EliJI.  Taylor  notes: 

"The  Imprisoned  murderer  htu 
to  gain  and  nothing- to  lose  by 
guards.   Why  should   a   murderir 
once  been  convicted  of  that  offei  i 
the  opportunity  to  add  a  secon  1 
his  list?"   (Taylor,  1963,  p.  16). 

Swift  and  certain  punishment 
been  recognized  by  law  enforcei 
itles  as  an  essential  element  of 
rence  (Allen,  i960;  Hoover,  1960 
the  severity  of  the  punishment 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  if 
of  Justice,  the  protection  of  so 
maximum  deterrent  Impact  are 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  t», 
very  swiftly  and  surely  sentenced 
in  the  county  jail,  or  a  rapist  s 
tainly  given  a  $100  fine.  WoiUd 
ment"  deter  either  criminal? 

Related  to  this  problem  Is  the  , 
In  vigilante  activity  if  Judges  and 
tlnue  to  deal  leniently  with 
derers,  and  other  brutal 
ymoua,  1974;  Orlffln,  1968) .  Thotth 
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rlng  In  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  against 
capital  punishment.  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
nevertheless  stimmarized  this  particular  dan- 
ger as  follows : 

"The  instinct  for  retribution  Is  part  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  channeling  thit  Instinct 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
serves  an  Important  purpose  in  promoting 
the  stability  of  a  society  governed  by  law. 
When  people  begin  to  believe  that  organized 
society  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  impose  upon 
criminal  offenders  the  punishment  they  "de- 
serve," then  there  are  sown  the  seeds  of 
anarchy — of  self-help,  vigil inte  Justice,  and 
lynch  law'  <  92  S.Ct.  2726  ( 1972 1 ) . 

A  tragic  example  confirming  Ju.stlce  Stew- 
art's analysis  was  recently  reported  by  United 
Press  International  In  a  dispatch  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Star  for  June  15, 
1972: 

"Anthony  Phillips,  60,  heard  a  Judge  in 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  sentence  a  19-year-old  youth 
to  six  years  in  prison  for  killing  Phillips' 
younger  brother  during  a  robbery  attempt. 
"Phillips  quietly  left  the  Lawrence  County 
courtroom  of  Judge  John  P.  Henderson,  Tues- 
day, and  walked  downstairs  to  a  rear  door. 
He  mingled  with  a  small  crowd  until  the 
youth,  Gary  Couch,  emerged  surrounded  by 
sheriff's  deputies. 

"As  Couch  walked  to  a  patrol  car,  Phillips 
pulled  a  snub-nose  .38-caIlber  revolver  from 
his  pocket  and  fired  four  quick  shots.  Couch 
was  struck  once  In  the  head  and  three  times 
in  the  chest.  He  died  an  hotw  later. 

"Phillips,  taken  to  Western  Penitentiary 
where  Couch  was  to  have  been  Imprisoned, 
was  charged  with  murder. 

"He  said  he  was  displeased  by  the  'lenient 
Judge"  who  sentenced  Couch  after  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  manslaughter  in  the  Jan.  18  shoot- 
ing death  of  Alex  Phillips,  65." »  (United 
Press  International,  1972,  p.  A3) . 

Abolitionists  often  cite  statistics  which 
they  claim  Indicate  that  capital  punishment 
has  been  used  in  a  discriminatory  manner, 
so  that  the  poor,  black,  friendless,  etc.,  have 
suffered  a  disproportionate  share  of  execu- 
tions. This  was  a  key  argument  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  in  reaching  its  de- 
cision. But,  even  if  true,  thU  is  certainly 
not  a  valid  reason  for  abandoning  the  death 
penalty,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
alleged  discrimination  results  in  the  punish- 
ment of  innocent  persons — a  claim  which 
none  of  the  Justices  made  or  implied. 

All  criminal  laws  in  all  countries  have 
tended  to  be  administered  In  an  Imperfect 
and  uneven  manner,  with  the  result  that 
some  elements  in  society  have  been  able  to 
evade  Justice  more  consistently  than  others. 
But  because  one  person  escapes  Justice,  is  It 
right  that  all  should  escape  Justice?  Since 
Justice  nowhere  prevails  perfectly,  should 
we  abandon  the  attempt  to  attain  it?  Police 
Chief  Edward  J.  Allen  of  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia, helped  put  the  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective  a  few  years  ago  when  he  ob- 
served: 

"The  deals  which  allow  criminals  to  escape 
Justice  are  consummated  by  courts  and  at- 
torneys .  .  .  Responsibility  also  devolves  up- 
on citizen  Jurors  to  return  proper  verdicts. 
If  some  citizens,  courts  and  lawyers  fall  in 
their  duty,  is  the  law  itself  to  blame?  Rather 
it  is  their  administration  of  it."  (Allen,  1960 
p.  138). 

Another  question  which  arises  is  the  de- 
gree to  which  Justice  should  be  tempered 
by  mercy  In  the  case  of  killers.  Some  will  ask, 
"Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Christians  to  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  them?"  But,  in 
criminal  cases,  the  two  most  responsible 
sources  to  extend  mercy  and  forgiveness  are 
(I)  Ood,  and  (2)  the  victim  of  the  injustice. 
This  places  the  crime  of  murder  In  a  unique 
category,  because  so  far  as  the  world  is  con- 
cerned the  victim  is  no  longer  here  to  ex- 
tend mercy  and  forgiveness.  Does  the  state 
or  any  earthly  party  have  the  right  or  au- 
thority to  intervene  and  offer  mercy  on  be- 


half  of    a    murder    victim?    The    Reverend 
E.  L.  H.  Taylor  makes  the  point  this  way: 

"Now  it  is  quite  natural  and  proper  for  a 
man  to  forgive  something  you  do  to  him. 
Thus  if  somebody  cheats  me  out  of  $20.00  it 
is  quite  possible  and  reasonable  for  me  to 
say,  "Well,  I  forgive  him,  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it."  But  what  would  you  say  if  some- 
body had  done  you  out  of  $20.00  and  I  said, 
"That's  all  right.  I  forgive  him  on  your  be- 
half"?" (Taylor,  1963,  p.  23). 

There  is  simply  no  way,  in  this  life,  for  a 
murderer  to  be  reconciled  to  his  victim,  and 
secure  the  victim's  forgiveness.  This  leaves 
civil  authority  with  no  other  responsible 
alternative  than  to  adopt  Justice  as  the 
standard  for  assigning  punishment  in  such 
cases. 

Sometimes  those  who  defend  the  death 
penalty  are  pictured  as  being  Intolerant.  But 
isn't  it  true  that  one  of  our  real  problems  in 
America  today  Is  too  much  toleration  of  evil? 
Too  many  Americans  accept  acts  of  violence, 
cruelty,  lying,  fraud,  and  civil  turmoil  with 
all  too  little  response  In  the  way  of  righteous 
indignation.  Intolerance  of  such  destructive 
acts  Is  simply  a  reflection  that  a  person  Is 
seriously  concerned  with  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  all 
Americans  to  begin  taking  right  and  wrong 
more  seriously. 

The  exacj.  status  of  capital  punishment  re- 
mains highly  confused  at  present,  and  it  may 
take  months  for  state  and  federal  officials  to 
figure  out  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  as 
a  result  ol  the  Court's  ruling.  Some  observers 
(including  Justice  Powell)  speculate  that 
nothing  short  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
can  reverse  the  Court's  Judgment. 

About  ihe  Author:  Reed  A.  Benson,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  representative  for  the  John 
Birch  Society  from  1965  to  1973.  He  Is  a  for- 
mer staff  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  eldest  son  of  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Robert  W.  Lee,  Washington,  DC,  representa- 
tive for  The  John  Birch  Society.  Mr.  Lee  Is  a 
contributing  editor  of  Review  of  the  News, 
a  weekly  news  magazine  affiliated  with  The 
John  Birch  Society. 

roOTNOTES 

» See  also  To  abolish  the  death  penalty. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, U.S.  Senate,  Ninetieth  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion (March  20,  21,  and  July  2,  1968) ,  p.  84. 

=>See  also  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
1972  (Washington:  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigations), p.  55. 

'  For   specific    examples,   see   The   Review 

of  the  News  for  January  6,  1972,  pages  33,  35. 

*  There   were   fifteen   executions   in    1964, 

seven  in  1965,  one  in  1966,  two  in  1967,  and 

none  since. 

» Another  dlsgxistlng  example  of  how  "Jus- 
tice" is  determined  by  some  modern  Jurists 
was  related  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the  P.B.I. 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  for  January  1971 : 
A  young  midwestern  criminal  who  confessed 
beating  to  death  a  75-year-old  woman  in  a  $5 
street  robbery  was  granted  a  7-to-lO  year 
term.  Offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  light 
sentence  was  the  advanced  age  of  the  victim, 
on  the  fanciful  theory  that,  if  the  murdered 
woman  had  been  younger,  she  might  not 
have  died  from  the  brutual  assault.  (Hoover, 
1971,  p.  22). 
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BATAAN-CORREOroOR  DAY 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  direct- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  April  9  of  each  year  as  Bataan- 
Corre?idor  Day  in  recognition  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Bataan  and 
Corr-3idor  and  in  honor  of  the  brave  men 
of  the  Philippine  Scouts  who  gallantly 
fought  alongside  American  soldiers  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  democracy 
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For  too  long  we  have  failed  as  a  Nation 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  these  people.  The  Filipino  sur- 
vivors of  the  Second  World  War  who  have 
become  citizens  of  the  Nation  they  fought 
so  bravely  to  protect  continue  to  be  de- 
nied the  full  benefits  entitled  to  every 
other  American  who  fought  in  that  war. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  is  one  small  step  toward  correcting 
this  injustice.  I  invite  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  in  this  important 
effort. 

H.J.  Res.  364 

Joint  resolution  designating  April  9  of  each 
year  as  "Bataan-Corregldor  Day" 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  annually  issue"  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing April  9  as  "Bataan-Corregldor  Day"  in 
observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 
Bataan  and  Corregldor  and  as  a  tribute  to 
the  gallant  American  and  Philippine  soldiers 
who  fought,  suffered,  and  died  side  by  side 
defending  the  principles  of  freedom.  Such 
proclamation  shall  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  each  such  day 
with  a  minute  of  silence  at  11 :00  ante  merid- 
iem and  with  other  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


JOSEPH  "REDS"  VERNON 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  state 
the  obvious  when  I  say  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
Nation  rests  squarely  on  its  youth.  Re- 
gardless of  our  actions  now  and  those  of 
our  predecessors,  these  attempts  to  insure 
long-range  stability  and  security  will  be 
meaningless  unless  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations possess  the  capabilities  and  con- 
victions to  "take  the  baton"  when  we, 
inevitably,  must  pass  it  to  them. 

Yet,  the  obvious  goal  is  not  always  the 
easiest  to  achieve  and  this  is  especially 
true  with  developing  and  strengthening 
the  character  of  our  youth.  Indeed,  as  a 
mother  and  grandmother,  I  am  all  too 
familiar  with  the  difficulty  and  frustra- 
tion which  all  parents  experience  during 
those  formative  years  when  the  child, 
grudgingly  and  with  loud  protestations, 
is  gently  prodded  into  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  demeanor  of  an  adult. 
The  parents  of  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md.,  however,  may  have  an  easier  time  of 
it  than  their  peers  in  other  communities. 
For  we  are  blessed  to  have  as  a  neighbor 
and  assistant  one  of  the  most  respected 
figures  in  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  youth 
development— Mr.  Joseph  "Reds"  Ver- 
non, executive  director,  since  1952,  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Boys  and  Girls 
Clubs. 

In  this  limited  space,  it  would  be  all  but 
impossible  to  fully  document  Mr.  Ver- 
non's accomplishments  during  his  20- 
year  tenure  as  leader  of  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs.  I  would  like  to  mention 
though,  that  in  1952,  when  "Reds"  took 
the  helm  of  this  vital  organization,  it 
had  5,000  members.  It  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  28,000  young  people  18  years 
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of  age  or  younger.  Its  programs  both  en- 
courage community  involvement  and 
concern,  and  emphasize  the  importance 
of  physical  fitness,  sill  so  vital  to  the 
future  weil-oemg  of  the  individual  and 
hijj  environment.  And,  they  are  as  suc- 
cesslul  as  tney  are  extensive.  Indeed, 
just  a  partial  list  of  the  awards  which 
Mr.  Vernon  has  received  during  his 
career  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the 
degree  of  this  success.  Included  among 
thtm  are:  The  Governor  of  Maryland's 
Distinguished  Citizen  Award;  Maryland 
Junior  chamber  of  Commerce  Physical 
Fitness  Leadership  Award;  Certificate  of 
Public  Service — county  Executive  Com- 
mission; State  of  Maryland  Appreciation 
Award;  Prince  Georges  County  Advisory 
Youth  Action  Award;  Certificate  oi  Pub- 
lic Service — County  Council;  Governor's 
Commission  on  Physical  Fitness  Award; 
and  the  Brookland  Boy  s  Club  Man  of  the 
Year  Award. 

On  March  31,  the  citizens  of  Prince 
Georges  County  will  pay  well-deserved 
tribute  to  "Reds"  Vernon  and  the  role  he 
has  played  in  guiding  our  county's  youth 
toward  meaningful  and  productive  Uves. 
But,  his  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
these  citizens  undoubtedly  will  help 
strengthen  the  character  of  countless 
other  individuals  for  years  to  come.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  join  me  in  extending 
congratulations  and  deep  appreciation 
to  Joseph  "Reds"  Vernon  for  his  efforts 
to  insure  that  when  the  baton  is  passed, 
it  will  be  received  by  a  generation  anx- 
iously waiting  to  continue  the  work  their 
predecessors  began. 


CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF   LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29, 1977 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  carried  an  article 
entitled  " 'Sexploiting'  Kids— An  Abuse 
of  Power"  by  Ellen  Goodman.  I  would 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  direct  address  to  what  has 
become  apparent  as  a  significant  na- 
tional problem. 

Until  recently  little,  if  anything,  was 
known  about  child  pornography.  Now 
that  we  are  becoming  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness and  the  extent  of  this  national 
operation  we  must  take  action  to  stop  it. 
In  the  process,  however,  we  must  make 
sure  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  major  con- 
cern :  the  children. 

I  insert  this  article  for  the  Record: 

"SEXPLorriNG"  Kn>s — Aw  Abttse  of  Powek 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston. — There  Is  almost  a  sense  of  relief 
in  talking  about  it.  At  last,  a  simple  matter 
of  right  and  wrong.  There  is  no  "redeeming 
social  value"  for  "Lollltots"  with  its  sex  shots 
of  little  girls.  There  is  surely  no  "community 
standard"  left  unvlolated  by  "Moppets"  with 
its  children  posing  in  adult  fantasies. 

No.  Finally  there  is  an  unequivocal  villain. 
Finally  a  group  we  can  pursue  with  a  clear 
sense  that  "This,  we  know,  is  wrong." 

After  being  force-fed  the  "heroics"  of  a 
creep  like  Larry  Flynt,  after  pondering  the 
defense  of  an  obtuse  sexual  gjTnnast  like 
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Harry    Reem«.    the    question 
refreshingly  uncomplicated. 
Our   reaction    Is   equally   dl 
'    Already  there  are  two  federal 
a  dozen  pieces  of  state 
to  stop  the  use  of  children  s 
capital. 

The  speed  with  which  child 
has  become  a  national  conceri 
deal  about  our  gut  feelings 
raphy  in  general.  Kldporn  Is 
tion  of  the  worst  of  the  genre ; 
of  the  healthy,  the  rape  of  thi 
sale  of  people. 

But  It  has  been  dangerous 
ban     the     trafficking     among 
adults' — those    who    pose    an 
peer   The  Svipreme  Court  s 
mine  what  is  pornographic  by 
standards  —is  so  flexible  and 
Jurors    in    a   remote    village 
Masters  and  Johnson  to  Jail. 

But  the  children  cut  throu 
murklness.  This  Is  not  a  Plrsi 
Issue.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  1 
i|  sexual  fantasies  of  adults.  Its 

k.»  protecting  the  real  lives  of  the 

We  can  take  kldporn  out  of 
sex  and  into  the  realm  of 
belongs.  The  children  are  victi|ni 
porn  Is  the  exploitation  of  the 
the  more  powerful.  That  explii 
common  to  the  history  of  adu 
tionshl)>s  as  is  protection. 

Children  have  always  been 
subjects  of  adults.  Until  recently 
the  objects   as   well.   For  cen 
Simply   owned   them  as  proper ; 
gradually  has  society  modified 

Now  adults  are  not  allowed 
children,  at,  least  not  badly,  an 
to  send  them  to  work,  at  least 
or  long  work. 

Yet  ifs  estimated  that 
dren  are  killed  every  year  by 
lans"  and  that  two  million  are 
the  home,  the  majority  are  me 
the   schools,    others   are   admi 
poral  punishment."  In  the 
are  put  to  work  beside 
worker  parents. 

Numerically,  there  are  far,  fa 
of  sexploitation  than  of  ether 
use.  But  now  the  federal  leglsl 
kldporn    will   appear   under 
appropriate   categories.   One  hi 
under   child    abujc.    the   other 
labor  statutes.  These  are  the 
ready  legislate  restraint. 

If  we  take  this  Issue,  and 
matter  of  the  abuse  of  power 
sexual   deviance,   we  may  begl 
adult-child  relationships  more 
more  generally.  We  can  contir. 
and  deal  with  our  own  confused 
what    Is    the   appropriate    use 
adults  over  children.  How  shovlld 
and  how  should  we"  further  llrrjt 

At  least  on  the  kldporn 
sure.  As  a  Village  Voice  writer 
Lolita.   a   teenaee   "sedtictress 
a   powerless   child.   In  the   nov*l 
mother  dies,  Lolita  goes  to  thi 
obsessed  Humbert,  who  explal 
she  had  absolutelv  nowhere  els 
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EXPOPT-IMPORT  BANK   SUBSIDIES 
FOR  NUCLEAR  EXPC  RTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D. 


'  represe:  jtattves 


OF    MARTI^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  March  29 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland 
1    recently    testified    before 
Committep    on    Banking,    Finance 
Urban  AfTairs,  the 
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Speaker, 

the   House 

and 

Subcommittee  on  In- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ternational  Trade,  Investment  and  Mon- 
etary Pohcy,  on  the  subject  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  subsidies  for  nuclear  ex- 
ports. I  should  like  to  make  available  the 
full  text  of  my  remarks  to  my  colleagues, 
many  of  whom  share  my  deep  concern 
with  the  problem  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion and  U.S.  nuclear  export  policy: 

Statement  of  Representative  Clarence  D. 

Long 
(Note;  Portions  of  this  statement  are  ex- 
cerpted from  my  forthcoming  article  in  the 
spring  1977  i.ssue  of  International  Security.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  committee  on  a  subject 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  our  country  and  to  the  world:  nu- 
clear proliferation.  Specifically,  I  want  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  how  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  suUsidlzes  nuclear 
exports,  and  why  tho.se  subsidies  should  be 
stopped. 

The  Export-Imjxirt  Bank  has  been  the 
principal  vehicle  for  U.S.  Government  pro- 
motion of  nuclear  power  exports.  Since  1959, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  provided  loans 
and  gxiarantees  for  almost  $4.8  billion  of  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  equipment  and  fuel  through 
68  loans  totalling  $3.2  billion  and  34  finan- 
cial guarantees  of  $1.8  billion  in  commercial 
bank  lending. 

Commercial  banks,  with  Export-Import 
Bank  g\iarantees,  have  provided  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  funding — generally  40  to  45 
percent,  and  typically  are  first  to  receive  any 
repayment.  In  an  industry-by-industry  cal- 
culation for  FY  1975,  the  Congressional 
Bxidget  Office  concluded  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  -loans  for  nuclear  exports,  whfn 
compared  with  16  other  industries,  had  the 
longest  average  terms  and  received  the  sec- 
ond highest  proportion  of  subsidy. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  financed  50 
of  the  60  nuclear  reactor  exports  by  the 
United  States.  Of  the  10  reactors  exported 
without  Export-Import  Bank  financing,  only 
three  exports  of  small  reactors  for  Europe  in 
the  1960's  were  not  accompanied  by  some 
financial  subsidy.  Subsidy  has  been  critical 
to  almost  all  American  nuclear  reactor 
exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  should  like  to  In-sert  In  the 
record  a  table  which  shows  the  value  of 
Export-Import  Bank  authorizations  for  nu- 
clear power  exports  by  country,  from  Incep- 
tion through  the  end  of  1976.  The  figures  are 
those  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Itself. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  question 
of  why  the  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and 
guarantees  constitute  a  subsidy  for  nuclear 
exports.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  Insisted 
that  It  gives  no  subsidy  to  nuclear  exports 
because  the  Bank  lends  to  foreign  countries 
at  a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  rate  at 
which  the  U.S.  Government  borrows  Its 
funds.  But  a  more  relevant  comparison 
should  be  made:  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
lending  rate  is  less  than  the  rate  charged 
in  the  private  market  for  a  loan  of  compara- 
ble class  and  maturity. 

Export-Import  Bank  Interest  rates  of  5-6  ^^ 
In  the  late  1950's  and  the  current  rates  of 
8-8.5  <^(;  for  nuclear  power  projects  are  well 
below  market  rates  In  the  U.S.  and  even  fur- 
ther below  those  available  In  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  Public  utilities  In  the  U.S. 
today  borrow  for  20-year  projects  at  the  rate 
of  about  ll-13'"r  (for  debt  and  equity  com- 
bined I .  In  less-developed  countries,  the  cost 
of  capital  for  corresponding  projects  Is  2-3  ^r 
higher,  given  the  greater  economic  and  politi- 
cal risks  and  undeveloped  financial  markets. 

One  prominent  analyst  of  nuclear  exports, 
Albert  Wohlstetter,  calculates  that  the  Bank's 
lower  interest  rates  on  a  portion  of  the  capi- 
tal required  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  capital  for  nuclear  power  projects 
in  other  countries  by  at  least  4-7'^f .  Indeed, 
many  nuclear  projects  probably  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  otherwise.  For  exam- 
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pie.  If  the  average  cost  of  a  20-ycar  loan 
for  a  nuclear  project  Is  10.5  i  with  Eximbank 
backing  and  It  would  be  15%  without  It, 
the  total  project  Investment  cost  Is  reduced 
by  about  24';    (in  terms  of  present  value). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  estimates  that  total  Eximbank  sub- 
sidles  for  FY  1978  will  reach  $430  million, 
assuming  a  12',;  discount  rate.  A  sizable  por- 
tion of  that  amount,  24  ""J  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  can  be  attributed 
to  financing  nuclear  exports. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  critical,  element 
of  subsidy  can  be  identified.  Without  Export- 
Import  Bank  financing,  very  few  (if  any)  nu- 
clear power  plants  would  be  exported,  prob- 
ably none  to  the  less-developed  countries.  An 
official  cf  the  Bank  testified  before  this  very 
subcommittee  last  year  that  "nuclear  power 
plants  .  .  .  are  one  of  the  most  clear-cut  ex- 
amples where  it  Is  necessary  for  the  Eximbank 
to  provide  financing  because  private  export 
credit  is  not  available  In  suflRcient  volume 
and  on  appropriate  terms." 

Because  of  what  Eximbank  delicately  refers 
to  as  "imperfections  In  the  capital  market", 
private  lenders  are  unwilling  to  lend  large 
sums  for  long  periods  at  great  political  and 
economic  risk  to  finance  nuclear  power  proj- 
ects abroad.  The  Export-Import  Bank's  will- 
ingness to  lend  when  nobody  In  the  private 
market  will  do  so  represents  a  subsidy,  even 
though  It  Is  difficult  to  measure  In  quanti- 
tative terms. 

Further,  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of 
this  subsidy  ou  the  export  of  nuclear  plants 
and  technology  Is  even  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  subsidy  Itself.  This  Is  because  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government  backs  every  Eximbank  loan  or 
guarantee.  Private  credit  markets  are 
strongly  Influenced  by  this  "signal"  to  come 
in  and  finance  the  rest.  The  result  Is  that 
more  financial  and  real  resources  are  allo- 
cated to  nuclear  exports  that  would  be  with- 
out Eximbank  financing. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  finances  not  only  the  export  of  nuclear 
equipment,  but  also  the  fuel  needed  to  run 
nuclear  power  reactors!  Certainly  Eximbank 
offers  no  comparable  Inducement  for  other 
countries  to  develop  alternative  energy 
sources.  It  does  not  finance  oil  or  coal  ex- 
ports— for  example. 

How  do  Export-Import  Bank  (and  other 
U.S.  Government)  subsidies  for  the  export  of 
nuclear  power  plants  encourage  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  around  the  world? 

A  nuclear  power  plant  Is  the  major  step  to 
nuclear  weaponry.  The  engineers  and  physi- 
cists needed  to  develop  nuclear  explosives 
would  be  available  In  a  power  program.  So 
also  would  be  the  plutonlum,  since  the  stand- 
ard size  1, coo-mega  watt  power  reactor  of 
current  design  would  produce  annually  spent 
fuel  containing  200  kilograms  of  plutonlum— 
or  enough  for  forty  small  nuclear  explosives. 
All  that  Is  required  to  separate  the  plutonlum 
from  the  radioactive  wastes  Is  a  reprocessing 
plant  which,  for  a  modest  weapons  program, 
would  require  as  few  as  8  engineers  with 
standard  training  and  would  cost  as  little 
as  825  million  (a  small  fraction  of  a  power 
reactor's  cost) . 

I  have  often  heard  the  argument  that  the 
porr  nations  must  have  nu'-lear  power  to 
replace  skyrocketing  oil  Imports,  to  save  for- 
eign exchange,  and  to  Insure  continuing 
economic  development.  This  is  a  fraudulent 
argument,  on  several  counts.  Nuclear  power 
offers  the  prospect  not  of  relieving  shortages 
of  foreign  exchange  and  capital  In  poor  na- 
tions but  of  exacerbating  them.  Nuclear 
power  requires  enormous  capital — approxi- 
mately $1  bllli'^n  In  caoital  and  construction 
costs  of  a  1,000  megawatt  reactor,  susbtan- 
tlally  more  than  for  coal  or  oU-powered 
plants  of  that  output.  Reactor  parts,  highly 
skilled  technlcans,  and  nuclear  fuel  would 
have  to  be  Imported  at  additional  forel<m  ex- 
change cost;  whereas  more  conventlona! 
power  plants  could  tise  Indigenous  factors  or 
production. 
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Furthermore,  If  the  bill  to  develop  nuclear 
power  ui  tne  unaer-aeveioped  nation  is  paid 
oy  the  U.S.  it  would  oe  at  the  expense  Oi  aid 
to  those  nations  f^-r  lood  prouuction,  irriga- 
tioii,  and  lerxiiizer,  roaas,  euucatiun,  heaitn, 
pons,  and  bousing.  To  construct  tue  pro- 
jected nuclear  capacity  for  uroan  ^ndla  alone 
m  1990  inot  counting  annual  fuel  costs) 
would  require  about  5j20  billion,  and  t..is 
Immense  sum  would  do  nothing  for  the 
energy  neeus  of  tne  rural  poor  wno  make  up 
four-Ill  ths  of  the  luaian  population  and  who 
represent  the  real  reason  lor  seeking  economic 
development. 

What  about  the  argument  that  If  the  U.S. 
stops  subsialzing  nucUar  exports,  other  na- 
tions will  take  over  the  nuclear  market? 
The  threat  of  abandoning  the  nuclear  mar- 
ket to  other  suppliers  would  be  more  for- 
midable If  the  nuclear  market  were  lucra- 
tive. Those  who  claim  It  is  profitable  should 
be  asked  to  substantiate  their  contention. 
Even  the  French  may  ultimately  get  the 
message  that  nuclear  exports  have  a  way  of 
costing  the  taxpayers  more  than  the  Indus- 
try earns  In  profits.  If  France,  Germany,  or 
any  other  nation  chooses  to  lose  money,  or  to 
give  away  Its  resources  to  other  countries, 
this  is  hardly  the  reason  for  us  to  follow  its 
example. 

There  Is  no  little  possibility  that  U.S. 
leadership  combined  with  economic  and  po- 
litical pressure  could  bring  other  countries 
to  cooperate.  There  api>ears  to  be  some  move- 
ment towards  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
major  nuclear  exporting  nations,  which  the 
U.S.  should  seek  to  encourage.  What  evidence 
is  there  that  the  political  and  economic 
Uvers  at  our  disposal  cannot  be  made  to 
work,  if  we  use  them  In  good  faith?  It  Is  even 
possible  that  clear  American  leadership  and 
example  will  be  supplemented  by  the  bur- 
geoning opposition  to  nuclear  power  '.n  many 
developed  countries,  including  a  ntunber  of 
the  nuclear  exporting  nations. 

On  February  11,  1977,  I  bent  a  letter  to 
President  Carter  outlining  my  recommenda- 
tions to  end  U.S.  subsidies  of  nuclear  -exports 
and  to  encourage  what  I  call  light  capital 
energy  technologies  as  a  substitute  for  nu- 
clear energy.  I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of 
that  letter  in  the  record  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

In  that  letter  to  the  President,  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  appears  at  the  top  of  the 
list:  "Prohibit  Export-Import  Bank  loans  or 
guarantees  for  nuclear  reactors,  fuel,  or  tech- 
nology." In  view  of  the  very  clearly  demon- 
strated Importance  of  Export-Import  Bank 
subsidies  to  nuclear  exports,  I  believe  such 
a  prohibition  would  be  a  critical  first  step 
for  the  Congress  to  take  In  mandating  a  com- 
prehensive non-proliferation  policy  for  the 
VS. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  greatest  danger 
confronting  the  balance  of  this  century  Is 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation;  that  the 
major  Impetus  to  nuclear  power  and  weap- 
onry has  been  U.S.  subsidy  and  promotion; 
that  past  Congresses  abandoned  leadership 
to  the  President  and  the  now-defunct  Joint 
Atomic  E'^erey  Committee;  that  the  Conere^s 
can  act  during  this  session  to  stop  subsidy 
and  promotion;  and  that  ending  the  subsidy 
of  nucl'ar  proliferation  would  be  wise  politi- 
cally, economically,  and  environmentally. 


NUCLEAR   POWER   VERSUS 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  TFD  WEISS 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  acceptance 
of  nuclear  powerplants  in  many  parts  of 
our  country  seems  to  occur  because  peo- 
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pie  believe  that  one  of  the  attending  re- 
sults of  its  development  is  the  promise 
of  employment  and  prosperity.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  persons  who  are  in  the  con- 
struction crafts  and  trades  which  have 
been  so  hard  hit  by  the  recession  to  op- 
pose further  development  of  nuclear 
power  in  spite  of  any  doubts  which  they 
may  have  about  its  relative  safety  or 
efficiency  as  a  source  of  energy. 

New  York  State  Assemblyman  Maurice 
Hinchey,  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  March  26,  1977,  New  York  Times, 
addresses  this  problem  which  affects  his 
lOlst  assembly  district  in  upstate  Ulster 
County.  Mr.  Hinchey  tells  us  that  his  is 
not  a  prosperous  area;  that  unemploy- 
ment is  a  very  serious  problem.  Also,  he 
states  that  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  conducting  a  cam- 
paign aimed  at  the  people  in  his  area 
which  promotes  the  belief  that  many  new 
jobs  will  be  forthcoming  with  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  plants  in  Ulster  and 
surrounding  communities  in  upstate  New 
York.  Yet,  60  percent  of  the  respondents 
to  Mr.  Hinchey's  recent  questionnaire 
on  the  subject  indicated  that  they  were 
opposed  to  future  nuclear  development 
in  their  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  at  this  time 
with  developing  both  an  employment  pro- 
gram and  an  energy  plan  which  respects 
the  rights  of  our  people  and  the  condi- 
tion of  our  environment.  I  agree  with 
Assemblyman  Hinchey  that  nuclear 
power  is  not  the  answer  for  either  energy 
or  jobs.  I  would  like  to  bring  Mr. 
Hinchey's  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  at  this  time  insert  it  into 
the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26, 1977 J 

Nuclear  Power  Versus  Unemployment 
(By  Maurice  Hinchey) 

Albany. — I  am  an  upstate  Assemblyman 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  having  not  one 
but  as  many  as  five  nuclear-reactor  plants 
built  in  my  area.  A  substantial  number  of 
my  constituents,  although  fortunately  not 
a  majority  of  them,  are  actually  looking  for- 
ward to  this  because  It  will  mean  more  Jobs. 

We  are  situated  In  one  of  the  less  prosper- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  and  our  labor  force  has 
been  particularly  hard-hit  by  the  current  re- 
cession. Anything  promising  work  therefore 
has  to  possess  a  powerful  attraction. 

The  public-relations  people  working  for 
the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  very  much  aware  of  this.  They  bombard 
the  local  newspapers  with  press  releases  de- 
scribing the  number  and  kinds  of  construc- 
tion and  other  Jobs  that  will  be  created. 

Many  of  our  construction  workers  have 
been  out  of  work  well  over  a  year.  You  can 
easily  imagine  the  hope  that  surges  through 
them  as  the  Power  Authortiy  unfurls  its 
vision  of  coming  prosperity:  189  carpenters. 
493  pipefitters,  321  electricians,  35  cement 
finishers — all  to  be  employed  directly  in  the 
construction  of  only  one  of  the  plants,  not 
to  mention  the  indirect  benefits  as  additional 
homes  are  built,  highways  Improved,  and 
new  commercial  enterprises  started. 

It  Is  easy  for  people  who  are  out  of  work 
to  convince  themselves  that  the  technological 
problems  connected  with  nuclear  energy  have 
been  satisfactorily  solved  and  that  all  who 
criticize  are  misguided  crackpots. 

Some  of  them  have  told  me  as  much,  very 
plainly  and  bluntly.  Confronted  with  their 
desperate  need  for  work,  their  real  sense  that 
the  government  has  let  them  down,  and  their 
rising  anger  now  that  they  fear  they  may  be 
thwarted  Just  when  an  opportunity  has 
arisen  at  last  to  obtain  a  job,  I  do  not  find 
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it  easy  to  raise  a  cautionary  band  against 
their  hopes;  and  yet,  the  more  I  study  the 
nuclear-power  Issue  the  more  convinced  I 
become  that  It  is  not  the  correct  answer  to 
our  energy  needs  and  that  it  may  Indeed 
become  the  single,  irreversible  technological 
blunder  of  our  time. 

But  how  do  you  tell  this  to  a  man  who  is 
out  of  work? 

"I  helped  build  the  Indian  Point  plant." 
one  unemployed  construction  worker  told  me 
angrily  a  few  months  ago.  "I  tell  you  It's 
absolutely  safe!" 

Such  certitude  was  remarkable,  especially 
since  the  Indian  Point  complex  is  built  along 
the  Raraapo  Fault,  vulnerable  to  earth- 
quakes. 

I  had  known  the  man  a  long  time  and  I 
realized  that  despite  his  air  of  confidence 
he  was  deeply  troubled.  My  questions  re- 
garding the  safety  of  nuclear  plants  reminded 
him  of  the  Faustian  bargain  he  ws«  willing 
to  make  in  exchange  for  an  opportunity  to 
pay  off  his  back  debts  and  shine  a  little  more 
brightly  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  children. 
H?  could  not  afford  to  admit  that  there  are 
still  unanswered  questions  about  nuclear 
power.  Such  an  admission  would  have  been 
the  same  as  confessing  that  he  was  willing  to 
gamble  with  the  lives  of  his  family. 

At  one  time  it  was  only  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  had  to  face  the  dilem- 
ma posed  by  atomic  power.  Then  it  became 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  various  regulatory 
agencies.  Now,  at  last,  it  has  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  average  citizen. 

I  could  scarcely  blame  the  man  if  he 
buckled  under  the  pressure.  Certainly  many 
others,  at  various  levels  of  government,  had 
already  done  so.  But  I  was  disheartened  be- 
cause I  knew  that  what  is  happening  to  the 
mid-Hudson  Valley  cannot  be  stopped  with- 
out the  support  of  the  general  public. 

But  that  was  a  few  months  ago.  We  have 
Just  completed  tabulating  the  results  of  a 
recent  questionnaire  that  I  sent  to  all  the 
households  in  my  district.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 10,000  or  so  respondents  to  the  35,365 
questionalres,  I  am  happy  to  say,  60  percent 
have  taken  a  stand  against  nuclear  plants 
in  our  area. 

As  I  said,  we  are  situated  in  one  of  the  less 
prosperous  parts  of  the  state  and  our  people 
need  jobs.  Happily,  they  are  also  willing  to 
accept  tlie  responsibility  of  making  difficult 
moral  decisions. 


RIGHT  TO  LIFE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  life  for  all  human 
beings,  both  bom  and  xmbom.  This  ex- 
traordinary step  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  made  necessary  because 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  attempted  to  define  human  beings 
in  terms  of  "meaningful  life,"  a  situation 
which  I,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
American  people,  find  intolerable. 

For  any  legal  body  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine human  life,  a  decision  upon  which 
scientists  and  physicians  widely  disagree, 
is  to  threaten  the  moral  and  ethical 
principles  on  which  our  country  was 
founded,  and  the  progress  of  human 
rights  over  the  past  two  centuries. 
Throughout  our  Nation's  history  more 
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and  more  groups  were  . 
citizenship.  Now  we  are 
and  deny  the  most 
all,  the  right  to  live. 

Since  the  1973  Supreme 
sion,  there  have  been  . 
precedents  attacking  the 
and  the  integrity  of  the 

for  life,  in  our  legal  ^ 

our  whole  society,  seems  to 
ing. 

All  the  arguments  for  th< 
sion     permitting     abortion 
shadowed  by  the  moral  pre 
tecting  life.  These  problem 
solved    by    Ignoring    this 
tenet;  solutions  can  be  fc 
in  the  full  knowledge  that 
is  most  precious 

My  amendment  recognizes 
moral  principle  is  part  of 
contained  in  the  spirit  of 
Rights  and  the  14th 
Constitution.    The 
today  would  extend  the 
Americans  to  include  the  _ 
The  amendment  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resoUjtion  proposin^j  an  a 
the  Constitution  of  the  On.t 
respect  to  the  right  of  life 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    o 
Representatives    of    the     Un-t^ 
America  in  Congress  assemb'ed 
of  each  Hoxise  concurring  th-Jivi 
following   article  Is  proposed  a< 
ment    to    the    Constitution    of 
Slates,    to    be   valid   onlv   if   r..- 
legislatures   of   three-fourths  of 
States  within  seven  j-eais  aftT 
final    passage    of    this    joint    re 

"ARTICI.E 

"Section   1.   With   respect   to 
life,  the  word  'person'  as  used  ir 
and  In  the  fifth  and  fourteent 
Amendment     to    the    Const 
United   States   applies   to  all   h. 
irrespective  of  age,  health,  func 
dilion    o'    dependency,    includin 
born   off^nring  at   everv  stage  < 
developin«>nt. 

"Sec.  a.  No  unborn  per?on 
prlved  of  life  by  anv  person-  f,. 
ever.  That  nothing  in  this  artic 
hlbit  a  law  permitting  only  th 
procedures  required  to  prevent 
of  the  mother. 

"Sec.    3.    The    Congress    and 
States  shall  have  power  to  ei 
cle  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  EI 

OF    PENNSYLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  March  29 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker 
been  a  recorded  vote  on  h: 
Comprehensive  Employment 
ing  Act,  CETA.  authorizat 
have  risen  in  mUd  support 
sence  of  such  a  vote.  I  w 
articulate  some  of  my  concer 
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funds  for  maintaining  260,000  public 
service  employment  jobs  under  title  VI 
of  the  CETA  programs.  Tliis  act  required 
that  new  public  service  employment  jobs, 
created  above  this  level— plus  one-half 
of  the  vacancies  occurring  within  the 
level — be  filled  according  to  new  stand- 
ards focusing  on  the  employment  and 
training  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  I  applaud  this  at- 
tempt to  direct  our  Federal  manpower 
effort  toward  those  who  need  the  most 
help. 

Unfortunately,  last  year's  act  did  not 
provide  any  funds  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram so  that  these  new  job  placement 
rules  could  be  tested  the  way  they  should 
be  tested. 

On  March  14,  1977,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  Economic  Stim- 
ulus Appropriations  Act,  which  provides 
funds  adequate  to  extend  the  title  VI 
program  through  September  30,  1978, 
expanding  the  program  from  260,000  jobs 
to  600,000  jobs.  Accordingly,  CETA  prime 
sponsors  are  going  to  be  given  a  quick 
lesson  in  the  new  job  placement  require- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  test 
requirements.  However,  it  seems  that  we 
have  gone  overboard,  to  say  the  least,  in 
providing  funds  adequate  to  make  the 
test.  I  fear  that  what  we  had  in  mind 
was  not  a  testing  of  this  program's  new 
requirements,  but  rather  a  massive  prim- 
ing of  the  program  in  response  to  the 
Nation's  persLstent  unemployment  prob- 
lem. 

I  have  serious  doubts  that  public  serv- 
ice employment  is  the  best  way  to 
respond  to  that  unsmploym£nt  problem. 
Better  we  spend  the  funds  building 
things:  for  instance,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  inadequacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  toward  public  trans- 
portation. 

Even  if  we  do  want  to  solve  the  unem- 
ployment program  by  creating  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  public  service  em- 
ployment jobs,  I  suggest  that  title  VI 
may  not  be  the  place  to  do  it.  As  I  have 
said,  new  jobs  under  this  title  must  be 
filled  according  to  stringent  new  re- 
quirements. Based  on  my  familiarity 
with  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  in  my 
congressional  district,  the  seventh  of 
Pennsylvania  which  includes  most  of 
Delaware  County,  I  very  much  doubt 
that  Delaware  County  will  be  able  to  fill 
its  new  title  VI  slots.  Pilling  them  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  would  re- 
quire an  on-line  orientation  toward  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  long- 
term  unemployed,  an  orientation  which 
the  prime  sponsor,  the  Delaware  Coimty 
government,  lacks.  It  was  not  required 
to  have  this  orientation  under  the  old 
CETA  guidelines;  accordingly,  its  orien- 
tation has  sadly  been  one  of  responding 
to  the  political  needs  of  its  coimty  gov- 
ernment. 

Delaware  County  might  not  be  typical- 
I  hope  it  is  not.  In  any  event.  I  believe 
that  we  are  putting  too  much  money  into 
a  program  whose  benefits  remain  to  be 
tested.  I  support  the  program  because 
I  want  to  see  the  test  take  place.  If  the 
results  show  that  CETA  continues  to  be 
lacking  in  meeting  the  real  job  experi- 
ence and  training  needs  of  the  poor  and 


others,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  vote 
against  future  extensions  and  authoriza- 
tions of  this  program. 


ENERGY     CONSERVATION    AND 
PRODUCTION  IDEAS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 


Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  my  constituents  have  provided  me 
with  copies  of  their  suggestions  sent  in 
response  to  the  President's  request  for 
energy  conservation  and  production 
ideas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  proposals  I 
have  reviewed  involved  the  use  of  solar 
energy  to  heat  anaerobic  digestors  and 
produce  methane  gas.  This  propo.sal  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Jess  W.  Malcolmn.  ore- 
sident  of  Environmental  Systems,  Inc., 
of  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

Environmental  System,  Inc., 
Annapolis,  Md.,  March  15, 1977. 
Mr.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  National  Energy 
Policy    Recommendations,    Washington 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Schlesinger:    We  are  happy  to 
respond    to    President   Carters   request   for 
energy  saving/production  suggestions  tc  help 
the  Nation  achieve  energv  self-sufficiency  In 
the  years  ahead. 

In    June,    1974,    this   firm    conceptualized 
a  plan  that  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sensible   and   efficient    uses   of   solar    (heat) 
energy    available    to    the    Nation    today.    A 
report    entitled,    "Use    of    Solar    Enerjiy    to 
Maximize  Anaerobic  Digestion  and  Metnane 
Production  Rates  as  a  Means  of  Supplement- 
ing the  National  Energy  Supply,"  was  cir- 
culated among  various  federal  agencies  as  a 
preproposal.    A    feasibility   study.    Including 
plans   and   specificatlDns   for   demonstrating 
the  project  at  the  old  Annapolis  waste  water 
treatment  plant,  was  funded  by  NERC/EPA, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  on  November  10.  1975  (Con- 
tract No.  68-03-2358).  We  were  unsuccessful 
In  obtaining  funds  for  project  demonstration 
at  Annapolis.  This  study  was  followed  by  a 
second  study  funded  by  the  Cincinnati  of- 
fice of  EPA  on  September  30,  1976  to    'pro- 
vide  a   research   report  detaUing   the  most 
economic  levels  or  means  of  utilizing  solar 
energy    for   heating    anaerobic    digesters   at 
any    location    In    the    United    States"    (Re- 
quest No.  76-239;  Requisition  Purchase  Re- 
quest No.  M00249).  Both  studies  were  com- 
pleted and  are  scheduled  for  later  publica- 
tion by  EPA.  We  are  now  seeking  funds  to 
demonstrate  the  projeit  at  a  suitable  waste 
water  treatment  plant  In  this  vicinity. 

The  technical  requirements  for  both  proj- 
ects were  strict  In  term  of  performance. 
They  required  digestion  operating  tempera- 
tures of  33°  to  37°C±1*  (91.4°  to  98.6°P) 
year  around,  with  supplemental  heat  limited 
to  less  than  10  percent.  Despite  the  high 
performance  requirement,  both  studies 
proved  the  technical  and  economic  feasibility 
of  the  process  at  all  locations  In  the  United 
States,  Including  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

The  economic  attractiveness  of  solar 
energy  to  heat  anaerobic  digesters  and  the 
value  of  the  methane  gas  produced  is  Illus- 
trated by  the  two  graphs  attached  hereto. 
As  pointed  out  In  our  preproposal,  there  are 
three  distinct  advantages  to  this  concept. 
First,  the  source  material  (methane  rich, 
blodegradables)  can  be  conveyed  to  a  single 
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location  for  processing  via  existing  sewer 
collection  systems.  The  source  material  need 
not  be  limited  to  sewage  only,  but  could 
Include  other  biodegradable  materials  such 
as  solid  wastes,  algae,  manure,  etc.  which 
would  reach  the  treatment  plant  thoroughly 
mixed,  "seeded"  and  ready  for  the  digestion 
process.  Second,  the  material  can  be  con- 
verted to  fuel  gas  economically  through  use 
of  low  cost  (solar)  energy  sources.  Third, 
the  gas  thus  produced  could  be  distributed 
to  homes  and  industry  through  existing 
(pipe  line)   networks. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  visualize 
many  of  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  spin-offs  Inherent  In  this 
plan.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  Include: 

1.  Virtually  every  city  In  the  United  States 
has  the  potential  to  engage  In  the  economi- 
cal production  of  significant  quantities  of 
methane  gas. 

2.  Most  of  the  facilities  required  for  ra* 
material  collection,  gas  production  and  dis- 
tribution are  already  In  existence. 

3.  Since  most  waste  water  treatment  plants 
tend  to  be  Isolated  and  are  already  produc- 
ing gaseous  products,  their  conversion  to 
methane  gas  production  facilities  would 
cause  little  additional  environmental  Impact. 

4.  The  conversion  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment plants  Into  energy  production  facilities 
would  supplant  the  now  negative  connota- 
tion of  "waste"  disposal  with  a  more  posi- 
tive sense  of  resource  utilization. 

5.  Conversion  of  costly  "waste"  water 
treatment  plants  into  profitable  energy  pro- 
duction facilities  would  provide  economic 
Incentive  for  Improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
treatment  process  generally  In  order  to  make 
It  more  cost  effective. 

Sewage  sludge  treatment,  handling  and 
disposal  now  represent  about  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  waste  water  treatment.  Many  of 
the  more  modern  plants  have  Installed  In- 
cinerators to  burn  sludge  as  the  choice  of 
disposal  methods.  This  piocess  requires 
eneriy  consuming  dewatering  devices,  and 
supplemental  fuel  (often  natural  gas)  to 
sustain  Ignition.  Even  so,  a  great  number 
of  Incinerators  fall  to  function  properly,  and 
are  frequently  environmentally  objectionable 
because  of  Inherent  air  pollution  and  odor 
problems.  Not  only  Is  this  technology  costly 
In  terms  of  construction  and  operating  costs, 
but  the  potentially  valuable  methane  the 
raw  sludge  contains  Is  lost.  Also  lost  Is  the 
residual  sludge  itself,  which  could  (and 
should)  be  returned  to  the  soil  as  an  organic 
additive. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity to  convey  oxir  ideas  for  energy  saving  ' 
production  methods  to  you.  Also,  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  obtain  funds  for 
project  demonstration  purpcses.  It  is  our 
sincere  hope  that  you  will  share  our  en- 
thusiasm for  this  project  and  will  support 
our  efforts  to  demonstrate  it  under  field 
conditions. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jess  W.  Malcolm, 

President. 


ERDA  ANNOUNCES  PROGRAM  FOR 
SAVING  ENERGY  AND  MONEY 
WITH  AUTOMATIC  TEMPERA- 
TURE CONTROLS 


HON.  MIKE  M  CORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-     Tuesday.  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  released  a 
pamphlet  designed  to  help  Inform  the 
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people  of  this  country  of  methods  for 
saving  energy  in  residential  heating  and 
cooling  systems,  using  automatic  tem- 
perature control  devices. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  about  12  per- 
cent of  this  Nation's  total  energy  con- 
sumption i.<!  used  for  heating  or  cooling 
private  residences,  and  because  average 
citizens  do  not.  without  technical  assist- 
ance and  information,  understand  how 
to  minimize  energy  consumption  for 
home  heating  without  undue  hardship, 
this  program,  established  by  the  ERDA, 
can  be  of  great  value. 

Under  this  program,  homeowners  will 
be  able,  on  an  individual  basis,  to  con- 
serve energy  without  lowering  their 
standard  of  living. 

Of  course,  the  entire  Nation  will  bene- 
fit from  the  reduced  consumption  of 
energy. 

I  am  including  herewith  a  portion  of 
the  announcement  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
of  this  program.  I  want  to  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  the  fact  that  citizens 
of  this  country  may  obtain  free  single 
copies  of  the  instruction  pamphlet  by 
writing  to  the  ERDA  Technical  Informa- 
tion Center,  P.O.  Box  62,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  37830. 

The  release  from  the  ERDA  reads  in 
part,  as  follows: 
New   ERDA   Pamphlet  Teils  Hov;   to   Save 

Energy     and     Money     With     Automatic 

Temperature  Control  Devices 

During  the  unusiially  cold  winter  of  1977, 
homeowners  were  asked  to  turn  down  their 
thermostats  to  save  fuel.  As  summer  ap- 
proaches, there  will  be  a  need  to  conserve 
electricity  by  turning  air  conditioning 
thermostats  up. 

You  can  do  thl?,  and  reduce  your  heating 
and  cooling  bills  substantially,  with  the  help 
of  an  automatic  temperature  control  device. 
These  devices  are  described  In  a  new  pam- 
phlet available  from  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA). 

"It  Is  a  common  misconception  that  leav- 
ing your  thermostat  at  one  setting  24  hours 
a  day  Is  the  most  efficient  way  to  heat  or  cool 
your  home."  said  ERDA's  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Conservation,  Dr.  Gene  G. 
Mannella.  "You  can  save  energy  and  money 
by  turning  down  heat  or  air  conditioning  at 
night.  An  automatic  temperature  control  de- 
vice does  this  job  for  you  after  you're  asleep 
and  resets  your  thermostat  before  you  begin 
the  day,"  Mannella  continued. 

"You  can  purchase  one  for  less  than  $40 
and  Install  It  yourself,  and  it  will  save  fuel 
and  money  year-round,"  Mannella  added. 

Single  copies  of  the  pamphlet  are  free  and 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  ERDA  Technical 
Information  Center,  P.O.  Box  62.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  37830." 


CALLING    OUR    NATION    BACK    TO 
GOD 


HON.  LAMAR  GUDGER 

OF    NOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  March  27,  Dr.  Billy 
Graham,  of  Montreat,  N.C.,  the  evange- 
list whose  worldwide  fame  as  a  soul 
winner  for  God,  has  carried  him  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  Earth,  brought  his 
crusade  team  to  his  home  commimlty  in 
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western  North  Carolina  where  he  ad- 
dressed a  capacity  audience  at  the  new 
Asneville  Civic  Lenter. 

This  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  five 
evangelistic  programs  in  Dr.  Greiham's 
western  Nortn  Cai'olina  crusade.  It  was 
a  dramatic  occasion  and  an  exalting 
spiritual  experience  for  everyone  pres- 
ent. George  Beverly  Shea  sang  again 
the  familiar  hymn,  a  favorite  of  so  many, 
"I'd  Rather  Have  Jesus,"  and  Evie 
Tournquist,  of  Sweden,  sang  with  child- 
like "innocence  "Jesus  Loves  Me."  Then 
every  heart  was  stirred  when  the  thou- 
sand-voice choir,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  churches  of 
western  North  Carolina,  sang  "Come 
Thou  Almighty  King." 

Former  Congressman  Roy  A.  Taylor, 
Dr.  Graham's  neighbor  from  Black 
Mountain,  was  honorary  chairman  of 
the  crusade.  He  called  the  crusade  "a 
blessing "  and  applauded  Dr.  Graham. 
Taylor  said : 

This  crusade  is  not  as  big  as  some  of  those 
held  In  football  stadiums  in  larger  cities  but 
it  is  Just  as  meaningful.  Billy  Is  calling  the 
nation  back  to  God. 

In  his  closing  crusade  message.  Dr. 
Graham  compared  the  times  in  which  we 
live  today  with  those  of  Noah,  a  faithful 
servant  of  God  who  preached  God's  word 
for  120  years  "without  a  convert.  "  Noah 
was  instructed  of  the  the  Lord  to  build 
the  ark  for  a  place  of  refuge  from  His  im- 
pending judgment  upon  the  evil  of  his 
day.  And  although  Noah  was  looked  upon 
by  his  neighbors  as  insane — building  his 
ark  in  the  middle  of  the  desert — he 
nevertheless  was  obedient  and  fulfilled 
the  task  assigned  him. 

Dr.  Graham  referred  to  recent  books 
and  writings  on  new  discoveries  on  Mt. 
Ararat  suggesting  the  possible  presence 
there  of  fragments  of  the  ark.  He  also 
made  comparison  of  the  evil  and  wanton- 
ness of  Noah's  day  and  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  He  reminded  his  audience 
that  God  called  to  Noah  to  "come  into 
the  ark"  and  thus  into  his  presence  when 
the  rain  began  to  fall  upon  the  Earth.  He 
closed  his  message  with  the  reminder 
that  Christ  said: 

As  in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  also  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.  (Matt.  24:37.) 

And  he  implored  his  audience  to  live  as 
Noah  lived  as  though  each  day  might  be 
the  day  of  fiood  and  judgment. 

His  own  visible  personal  emotions  in- 
dicated that  Dr.  Graham  realized  that  he 
was  talking  to  thousands  of  persons,  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  who  love  him 
deeply,  who  look  upon  him  as  their  in- 
spiration and  intercessor,  and  as  one  able 
to  express  their  visions  and  dreams. 

In  the  closing  minutes  of  the  crusade. 
Dr.  Graham  thanked  his  mountain 
neighbors  for  their  friendship  and  their 
faith.  He  expressed  gratitude  to  them  for 
making  his  home  at  Montreat  "a  perfect 
place  to  live";  and  he  thanked  them  for 
sharing  his  testimony  of  the  love  of  God 
by  carrying  their  Bibles  openly  and  by 
worshiping  humbly  together. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  deeply 
respect  Dr.  Graham.  They  are  aware  that 
he  has  been  an  intimate  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  many  Presidents,  including 
Jimmy  Carter.  And  they  know  what  he 
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means  when  he  says  President 
setting  a  good  example  b> 
church  and  carrying  a  Bib^ 
understand  what  he  means 
that  he  sees  no  Inconsistencj 
gelical  theology  and  his 
ernment.  And  they  believe 
says  that  "society  and  the 
gospel  are  now  going  hand 
In  the  final  moments  of 
when  he  called  for  decision  i 
hundreds  came  forward, 
counseling  and  literature 
how    to    continue    theii' 
Then,  after  assuring  the 
he  would  not  stop  preachinfc 
Lord  retires  me."  Dr.  Grahafi 
his  remarks  by  saying,  "I 
to  say  goodbye  but  au  revoir 
again." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particul  i 
that  this  Extension  of  Remprks 
to  one  of  my  district's  best 
zens.  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  and 
ject  developed  in  his  messade 
day  was — as  described  by  you 
mine,  former  Congressman 
lor.  "calling  our  Nation  back 
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COMMON  SITE  PICKITING 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FI 5HER 


OF    VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE]  fTATIV 
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Tuesday,  March  29. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  House  considered  but  fa 
the  common  situs  picketing 
4250.   This    issue   has 
heated  debate  than  is  warrai 
limited  impact  of  the  bill, 
matter  is  of  substantial  inter 
so  I  offer  the  following 

Last  year,  when  similar 
considered,  I  voted  for  the 
of  the  controversy.  I  decided 
voting  this  year  I  should  revi 
tion.  I  have  met  with  groups 
Ing  both  sides  of  the  issue 
much  deliberation  and 
cast  my  vote  in  support  of  the 
This  was  not  an  easy  decision 

The  situs  picketing  issue 
terlng  for  many  years;  its 
found    in    the    1951    Denvei 
Trades  decision  of  the 
In  that  case,  the  Court  ruled 
ing  on  an  entire  constructioi 
single  craft  imion  was  in  v 
the  secondary  boycott  provis 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Unions  have  felt  that  th 
Court  wrongly  defined  secor 
cotts  with  respect  to  the 
industry  by  unfairly  limitini 
nomic  pressure  which  could 
to  bear  on  construction 
order  to  bargain  for  employee 
and  wages.  They  argue  that 
is  available  to  unions  in  all  _ 
tries  where  employees  working 
mon  site  are  employed  by  a 
or  group  of  firms  in  a  joit* 
They  claim  that  constructioi  i 
tors  and  subcontractors  on  a 
site  are,  in  fact,  engaged  in 
ness  relationships  and  should 
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Carter  is    garded  as  a  single  venture  for  this  pur- 
walking  to    pose. 

.  They  also        Two  years  ago  during  the  Ford  ad- 
hen  he  says    ministration,  then   Secretary   of  Labor 
in  his  evan-     John  Dunlop  and  others  with  a  gi'eat 
est  in  gov-     deal  of  experience  and  knowledge  in  this 
when  he    area,  fashioned  a  proposal,  at  that  time 
redemptive    supported  by  President  Ford,  designed  to 
n  hand."  remedy   the   inequity   the   unions   saw. 

lis  message,    They  drafted  legislation  which  I  sup- 
for  Christ,     ported  and  which  passed  last  session. 
y  received        The  bill  before  us  last  week,  which 
1  elling  them     President  Carter  h^d  said  he  would  agree 
c  ommitment.     to.  was  similar  in  all  important  respects. 
ai|dience  that     It  set  out  specifically  the  proper  uses  of 
"until  the     common  situs  picketing  and  made  clear 
concluded     when  it  could  not  be  used.  It  did  not 
not  going     allow  picketing  at  one  site  in  furtherance 
til  we  meet     of  a  dispute  at  a  different  site;  it  pro- 
hibited picketing  at  nonconstruction  or 
rly  pleased     industrial     workplaces;     it     prohibited 
relates     picketing  if  it  was  intended  to  discrimi- 
cnown  citi-     nate    against    anyone    with    respect    to 
the  sub-     union  or  nonunion  membership;  and  it 
last  Sun-     prohibited  picketing  in  violation  of  exist- 
friend  and     ing  collective  bargaining  agreements.  It 
A.  Tay-     required  that  all  interested  parties  be 
to  God."  given  10  days  advance  notice  and  that 

the  picketing  be  approved  by  the  parent 
labor  organization. 

More  than  that,  however,  amendments 
which  I  voted  for.  were  added  to  the  bill 
that  would  have  meant  it  would  have 
had  very  little  impact  in  the  10th  Dis- 
trict. One  amendment  exempted  from 
the  bill  all  residential  construction  other 
than  high  jise  apartment  buildings,  an- 
other exempted  all  construction  under- 
taken bv  a  public  agency  or  political  sub- 
division such  as  a  State  or  county,  and 
q,  third  confined  picketing  to  construc- 
tion workers  onlv. 

Instability  within  the  ''onstruction  in- 
dustry remains  v  ith  us  in  some  nart  be- 
cause of  the  hi?hlv  fra  .cemented  struc- 
ture of  collective  barijainlng  within  the 
industry.  Title  II  of  the  bill,  an  im- 
portant cart  largely  overlooked  in  the 
intense  and  symbolic  concentration  on 
the  section  dealing  with  picketing,  would 
have  established  a  Consti-uction  Indus- 
try Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
composed  of  both  labor  and  manacje- 
ment,  with  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  acting  as  ex  of- 
ficio members. 

This  committee  was  designed  to  create 
a   more  practical   system   of  collective 
bareainine;  within  the  construction  in- 
dustry by  establishing  certain  procedures 
for  negotiations,   including  a  provision 
requiring  that  the  committee  be  given 
notice  60  davs  before  the  exoiration  of 
Supreme     ^"    agreement.    If    the   committee    de- 
dary  boy-     cided  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
construction     1'  could  have  required  that  any  strike 
the  eco-     or  lockout  be  deferred  for  up  to  30  days 
brought     after  the  agreement  expired.  In  my  opin- 
emjiloyers   in     ion  the  most  useful  part  of  the  whole 
benefits     bill  was  the  new  bargaining  process  con- 
leverage     tained  in  title  n. 
oltier  Indus-        Whether  or  not  one  supports  this  leg- 
on  a  com-     Islation  most  people  will  agree  that  the 
ingle  firm     construction    industi-y    has    been    ex- 
venture,     tremelv  unstable  for  a  number  of  years, 
contrac-     Unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
single  job     dustry  is  very  high.  Some  say  that  this 
;lose  busi-     instability  has  been  due  in  part  from  the 
ilso  be  re-     mistrust    and    struggle    over   the   situs 
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picketing  issue.  This  has  olten  resulted 
in  higher  costs  and  less  attention  to  the 
safety  and  quality  standards  of  the  in- 
dustry. Finally  putting  this  issue  to  rest 
could  have  allowed  both  labor  and  man- 
agement to  work  together  to  increase 
economic  stability  in  this  important  in- 
dustry. 

Now  that  the  House  has  made  its  de- 
cision, even  though  by  a  very  close  mar- 
gin, I  hope  all  sides  will  put  the  matter 
behind  them  and  get  on  with  the  job  of 
restoring  the  construction  industry  to 
the  prosperous  and  stable  condition  nec- 
essary for  the  good  health  of  the  whole 
national  economy. 


March  29,  1977 


PHILADELPHIA      FEDERATION      OF 
AMERICAN    HELLENIC   SOCIETIES 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  a 
great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  in  shar- 
ing with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Pennsylvania,  Joshua 
EiLBERc,  at  a  recent  ceremony  held  by 
the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Societies.  Congressman 
EiLBERG  was  the  honored  guest  at  the 
wreath-laying  ceremony  held  at  the 
Liberty  Bell  after  which  the  Congress- 
mnn  delivered  these  remarks  at  the 
Judge  Edwin  O.  Lewis  Quadrangle  at 
Independence  Hall : 

Rem.arks   by   Congressman   Joshua  Eilberc 
This  Is  an  especlaUy  joyful  occasion,  be- 
cause   It    marks    the    15Cth    anniversary    of 
Greek  Independence. 

The  attainment  of  their  freedom  by  the 
Greek  people  should  be  a  matter  for  rejoic- 
ing among  all  who  love  democracy;  it  should 
be  especially  treasured  by  Americans,  be- 
cause the  struggle  of  both  our  countries  for 
Independence  has  been  so  closely  Inter- 
twined. 

And  how  wonderfully  Intricate  that  re- 
lationship has  been. 

The  great  concept  of  democratic  self-gov- 
ernment was  handed  down  to  mankind  from 
ancient  Greece. 

In  that  cradle  of  democracy,  Aristotle  and 
Plato  first  enunciated  the  great  and  endur- 
ing principles  of  government  based  on  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  state. 

Here  In  the  New  World,  when  we  achieved 
our  own  Independence,  America's  Founding 
Fathers  took  their  Inspiration  from  these 
ancient  Greek  philosophers — and  thus  It  was 
that  men  like  Jefferson  and  Hancock,  Adams 
and  Franklin,  shaped  our  democratic,  rep- 
resentative government,  firmly  rooted  In  In- 
dividual freedom. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  the  American 
democratic  experience  shone  like  a  beacon 
to  all  the  world. 

And  when.  In  1821.  the  Greeks  finally 
achieved  their  own  Independence,  among  the 
first  voices  raised  In  praise  were  those  of 
such  noted  American  patriots  as  Henry  Clay 
and  Daniel  Webster.  James  Monroe  and 
James  Madison. 

It  has  been  like  that  down  through  the 
generations  since  then — that  Greece  and 
America  have  been  the  great  strongholds  of 
democratic  self-government,  and  that  Greece 
and  America  have  repeatedly  stood  shoulder 


to  shoulder  whenever  peace  and  freedom 
were  Imperilled — whether  that  peril  came 
from  totalitarianism  of  the  Left  or  Right. 

During  World  War  Two,  for  example,  the 
Greeks  played  a  vmlqaa  and  Invaluable  role 
with  us  In  helping  defeat  the  Fascist  dic- 
tatorships. 

And,  in  the  early  poitwar  period,  Ameri- 
cans and  Greeks  cooperated  not  only  In 
nation-building  but  in  battling  the  new  to- 
talitarian menace  of  Communism. 

During  that  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munist rebels,  F!resident  Truman  was  lavish 
In  his  praise  of  "the  valor  of  Greece." 

When  that  battle  against  Communist  to- 
talitarianism was  won.  and  the  American 
Legion  of  Merit  was  conferred  on  King  Paul. 
President  Eisenhower  saluted  Greece  for  hav- 
ing waged  "a  T?attle  that  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  all  free  men  and  free  women  every- 
where." 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  is  never  over;  It  continues  today, 
and  nowhere  Is  the  joint  Americnn-Greek 
commitment  to  freedom  more  in  evidence 
than  in  the  issue  of  Cyprus. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century — ever  since 
Greece  and  Turkey  entered  NATO  in  1952 — 
those  two  countries  have  contended  bitterly 
over  Cyprus,  and  three  tlme.s  have  moved 
to  the  brink  of  war. 

The  blatant  Turkish  military  adventure 
In  Cyprus  In  1974 — armed  intervention 
mounted  with  arms  and  material  which  the 
United  States  had  supplied  to  Turkey  for 
defensive,  not  aggris.sive,  purpo.'ies,  brought 
an  angry  response  from  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Presidents  Nixon  and  .Ford,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger,  wanted  to  continue  the 
flow  of  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Turkey,  in  spite  of  this  open  act  of  aggres- 
sion in  Cyprus. 

It  was  the  United  States  Congress  which, 
banned  the  sale  of  p.rms  to  Turkey  until 
genuine  progress  was  made  toward  resolu- 
tion oi  the  Cyprus  Issue. 

It  was  the  United  tSates  Congress  which, 
in  nine  major  votes,  castigated  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Turkish  troops  and  supported 
the  restoration  of  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Cyprus  consistent 
with  U.N.  resolutions. 

And  it  Is  the  United  States  Congress  which 
already  has  voted  over  $50  million  for  the 
relief  of  the  Cypriot  refugees,  and  wJilch 
has  demanded  their  return  to  their  home- 
land. 

Now  we  have  »  new  Administration  in 
Washington. 

President  Carter.  Secretary  of  State  Vance, 
and  my  dear  personal  friend,  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor Young,  have  already  made  clear  to  the 
world  America's  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights. 

I  suggest  that  one  of  the  places  tj  aoplv 
this  principle  of  human  rights  Is  on  Cyprus, 
where  those  rights  have  been  so  grossly  vio- 
lated by  Turkey. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  White  House  will 
make  the  .same  clear  commitment  that  the 
Congress  has  made  to  the  independence  of 
Cyprus  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish 
Invaders. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  celebrated 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  independence; 
today,  Greece  celebrates  her  156th. 

Both  of  our  countries  already  have  made 
monumental  contributions  to "  the  history 
of  western  civilization. 

But  both  of  our  countries  know  that  free- 
dom is  never  .=ecure,  and  that  the  caa'^e  of 
human  rights  must  be  constantly  defended 
against  those  who  would  destroy  liberty. 

I  am  confident  that  Greece  and  America 
are  equal  to  the  challenge;  I  believe  that, 
together,  our  two  great  democratic  nations 
will  continue  to  write  glorious  new  chapters 
reflecting  the  durability  of  our  democratic 
Institutions. 
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HON.  DAN  QUAYLE 

OF    INDMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Joseph  Califano,  extended  an 
invitation  to  Members  of  Congress  to 
testify  before  him  on  the  subject  of  wel- 
fare reform.  Several  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  accepted  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vocate methods  of  reform  consistent  with 
the  vjcv.s  of  our  constituents,  and  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  Secretary's  efforts  to 
incorporate  us  in  his  plans. 

I  am  repriiTting  here  the  testimony 
whirh  I  gave  because  it  does  represent 
the  view.s  of  the  people  of  the  Fo'arth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  As  such.  I  believe  it  also 
voices  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
American  citizen.s.  who  would  gladly  help 
those  in  need  but  who  nonetheless  ob- 
ject strenuously  to  tax  dollars  wasted  on 
welfare  fraud. 

I  would  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
this  problem  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  The  hour  is  late  to  effect  real  re- 
form, before  the  tax  burden  becomes  too 
gre.-^.t  and  our  working  citizens  rebel.  We 
mu.st  eliminate  waste  in  our  public  as- 
sistance programs  and  insure  that  the 
truly  reedy  are  aided,  as  the  theory 
behind  the  programs  originally  intended. 

The  testimony  follows ; 

V/ELFARE  REFOnM 

(Testimony  of  the  Ho.-?orable  Dan  Quayle, 
Member  of  Congress,  before  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  March 
10,  1977.  Washington,  D.C.) 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  Congressman  Dan 
Quayle,  representing  the  Fourth  District  of 
Indiana.  I  am  grateful  fcr  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  and  to  convey 
a  number  of  my  concerns,  and  those  of  my 
constituents,  concerning  the  subject  of  wel- 
fare reform. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  am  sure  you 
realize,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  both 
great  magnitude  and  historical  significance 
to  restructure  our  welfare  •.,. -^grams  so  that 
they  meet  the  purpo5es  for  which  thev  were 
originally  intended.  You  will  be  faced,  as  I 
am  sure  you  have  already  encountered,  with 
countless  pressures  from  all  directions;  for 
of  course  many  different  individuals,  groups, 
and  entities  have  many  different  definitions 
of  welfare  reform.  I  would  urge  you,  how- 
ever, to  resist  the  siren  call  to  attempt  to 
meet  all  of  the  numerous  special  Interest 
reqviests  and  to  keep  your  eye  focused  upon 
the  historic  purpose  and  role  of  public  as- 
sistance In  this  country. 

That  role.  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  in  my  opinion 
fundamentally  this:  to  assist  persons  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  must  rely — and 
I  emphasize  must  rely — upon  aid  provided  by 
the  working  men  and  women  of  America 
through  a  period  of  hardship.  That  period  of 
hardship  should — for  almost  all  persons  ex- 
cept the  permanently  handicapped — be  as 
short  as  possible,  so  that  every  means  avail- 
able is  used  to  return  the  individual,  to  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-support. 

Public  assistance  .should  not  be  aval!able  to 
those  who.  In  effect,  elect  its  receipt.  It 
should  not  be  available  to  the  voluntarily 
unemployed.  It  should  not  be  so  devoid  of 
eligibility  criteria  that  persons  can  have 
significant    outside    resources    available    to 
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them  and  still  qualify.  It  should  not  be  so 
lacking  in  work  requirements  that  persons 
can  choose  a  reiaxed  life-style  at  taxpayers- 
expense. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  working.men  and  women 
of  my  District  share  a  historic  sense  of  com- 
passion for  the  truly  needy,  the  persons  who 
have  no  other  recourse  but  public  assistance. 
They  a.so,  however,  share  a  rising  sense  of 
indignation  and  outright  rebellion  at  many 
of  the  defects,  loopholes,  and  abuses  which 
e.\ibt  in  the  present  weliare  programs. 
They  ask,  for  example: 
Is  It  appropriate  to  have  no  gross  income 
celling  In  the  Aid  to  Families  iviih  Depend- 
ent Chlldien  (AFDC)  program?  Or  In  the 
food  it  amp  prOj;ra.'n? 

Is  it  fair  to  permit  persons  to  own  expen- 
sive homes,  cars,  and  send  their  children  to 
private  school,  and  have  that  actually 
assist — because  many  of  these  items  are  de- 
ductible— In  establishing  their  welfare  eli- 
gibility? 

Should  voluntarily  unemployed  persons — 
such  as  college  students  and  strikers — be  able 
to  avail  ihemseives  of  the  various  kinds  of 
public  programs  tliau  were  intended  for  the 
nation's  needy? 

Should  eligibi.ity  verification  and  quality 
control  be  so  lax  that  error  rales  of  25';;. 
and  even  50'^,  p. ague  these  programs? 

Should  caseloads  have  escalated  as  dramat- 
ically as  they  did  la  the  late  1960s,  a  period 
of  relatively  prosperous  times  in  the  United 
States? 

Should  the  system  allow  illegal  aliens  to 
become  a  continuing  part  of  our  nation's 
public  assistance  rolls? 

Should  earnings  exemptions  and  work-re- 
lated expense  deductions  be  manipulated  so 
nigh- income  peroons  stay  on  welfare? 

Should  work  requirements  be  so  weak  that 
"suitability  of  employment  can  be  so  defined 
to  enab.e  many  persons  to  refuse  work  even 
when  It  is  offered  to  them? 

Should  fathers — and  other  Individuals  as- 
sociated with  a  we.fare  family — be  permitted 
totally  to  escape  a  support  responsibility? 

These,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  only  examples; 
but  they  Illustrate  the  kinds  of  concerns  that 
any  thinking  person  has  when  he  examines 
the  defects  and  loopholes  In  our  present  pub- 
lic assistance  programs. 

As  you  set  about  the  task  of  correcting 
them,  or  closing  them,  I  would  urge  that  you 
be  guided  by  a  series  of  fundamental  ques- 
tions, many  corre.sponding  to  the  problem 
areas  that  I  have  out.lned  above.  Is  the  per- 
son's need  legitimate  or  of  his  own  creation? 
Does  he  have  significant  outside  resources  on 
which  to  rely?  Is  he  subject  to  stringent  and 
operationally  effective  work  requirements?  Is 
his  app.ication  carefully  completed  and  veri- 
fied? Is  he  subject  to  frequent,  periodic  re- 
verlfic-atlon  and  re- Investigation?  Must  he 
use  every  resource  a.,  his  command  again  to 
become  self-sufficient? 

Permit  me,  if  you  will,  to  go  Into  some  of 
these  problem  areas  in  somewhat  greater  de- 
tail. We  have,  as  you  know,  the  so-called  "830 
and  Va"  provision  in  AFDC — the  first  S30, 
plus  one-third  of  the  remainder,  of  outside 
Income  is  exempt  from  consideration:  that 
is,  it  is  not  subtracted  from  the  aid  level  to 
which  the  person  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled. Coupled  with  the  absence  of  a  gross 
income  ceiling,  this  permits  persons  with 
relatively  high  incomes  to  continue  to  receive 
a  welfare  supplement. 

Now,  when  this  was  first  conceived,  and 
this  is  still  the  case  in  the  minds  of  many 
policy-makers.  Its  entire  purpose  was  to  serve 
as  a  work -Incentive:  to  encourage  persons  to 
go  to  work,  and  not  have  their  welfare  grants 
reduced  $1  for  81.  The  problem  is  that  it  has 
a  "boomerang"  effect — persons  stay  on  wel- 
fare for  longer  periods  of  time,  collecting 
more  in  cumulative  benefits  than  if,  at  some 
point,  their  welfare  eligibility  were  terml- 
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ar  ias. 
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nated.  Your  own  Departmen 
which  Indicates  that  the  "$3i 
us  $10  lor  every  $1  that  It 
for  every  dollar  In  public 
saved   by   persons   respondlni 
Incentive,  It  costs  us  $10  to 
exempted  Income  for  those 

WeU.  one  might  say,  at 
being  paid  is  less  than  what 
be  paid  If  the  person  stayed  ot 
full  grant  level — I.e.,  If  he 
sue  the  work  alternative  and. 
ceive  public  assistance.  The 
Is  clear:  he  ought  not  to  have 
the  first  place.  If  a  job  is 

Thus,  in  these  and  other 
tary,  I  would  urge  you  to 
kind  of  "conventional  wlsdoifi 
to  permeate  so  many  of  our 
tlons  over   the   last   thirty 
work  incentive  work,  or  is  It  a 
Do  social  services  achieve  wh* 
to  do — and  what  Is  It,  exact 
services  set  out  to  do?  Have 
their  promised  goals,  set  forth 
Ing  a  significant  force  for 
and  lessening  dependency?  Or 
spending  $2.5  billion,  perhaps 
over  $3  billion,  with  no 
benefit     analysis     in     our 
programs? 

Test — examine — critically 
apply  the  test  of  common  sens ; 
rlsts  In  Washington  may  have 
able  solution  for  all  of  the 
exist — and  perhaps  for  some 
exist — but  the  autoworker  In 
the  druggist  in  Angola  often 
what  works,  and  what  doesn't 
to  the  question  of  what 
support  himself  and  his  family 

And  that  leads  to  two  final 
I  would  strongly  urge  you  to 
for  further  federalization  of 
That  la  not  the  answer:  I  knoV 
pect  you  must  know  that,  anc 
taxpayers  certainly  know  that 
and  local  officials.  In  the 
rid  themselves  of  the  growing 
fare  programs,  wish  to  ship 
horizon    to   Washington — : 
was  Washington  which  createc 
dates  them,  and  often  makes 
worse:   forgetting  that  federal 
no  different  than  State  or 
Resist,  if  you  will,   Mr. 
game    of    "federalization 
simplification" — surely  these 
be  made  more  rational  and 
place  to  do  it,  and  to  bring  ther  i 
tive  control,  is  at  the  State 
where  both  the  problems,  and 
are  understood  often  with  far 
and  perception  than  they  are 
ton — much  as  you  and  I  migh|t 
admit  that. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
listen  to  what  the  heart  of 
ing   on   this   Issue.   Listen   to 
restructuring  public  assistance 
the   legitimately   needy 
taxpayer  produces.  The  same 
who  will  urge  you  to  federalize 
you  to  relax  the  eligibility 
sue  a  kind  of  guaranteed  annu 
that  even  more  of  the  nationfe 
will  become  dependent  upon  thi 
For  the  very  sake  of  the  futur : 
tion,  for  the  ability  of  this 
tain   and   withstand  the  kinds 
that  are  being  placed  upon  It. 
slst  that  kind  of  non-solution, 
Trojan  horse. 

For  the  problem  is  critical 
Is  late:  one  of  your  predecessor 
quite  correctly  that,  by  the  . 
have   no   new  expansions   and 
tinue  our   present  social 
the  American  people  will  be 
other    605*0.    Even    if    other 
spending,  including  defense 
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as  we  have  been  doing — to  fund  these  es- 
calating programs,  these  would  not  be 
enough  left  to  meet  their  voracious  appetites. 
We  must  bring  them  under  control,  not  ex- 
pand them.  We  must  respond  to  the  call  for 
real,  lasting,  and  meaningful  welfare  reform, 
not  some  kind  of  deceptive  imagery  which 
lulls  the  nation's  taxpayers  into  hoped-for 
inattention  to  what  is  in  fact  being  done  to 
them.  We  must  give  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  a  legacy,  and  a  promise, 
that  we  will  bring  the  nation's  welfare  pro- 
grams under  control.  For  if  we  continue  the 
way  we  are  now,  or  if  your  solution  worsens 
the  economic  impact  which  I  assure  you  they 
feel,  they  will  not  be  inattentive  or  apa- 
the'ic.  They  will  rlss  up  and  insist  that  gov- 
ernment no  longer  take  from  them,  in  the 
name  of  income  transfer  and  in  increasingly 
larger  amounts,  what  they  have  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve  and  what,  by  every  stand- 
ard of  justice  and  equity,  is  rightfully  theirs. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Wainerdi  of  Texas  A  &  M  Univer- 
sity, a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  much 
admiration  and  respect  appeared  re- 
cently at  a  news  conference,  arranged 
by  the  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  re- 
lating to  our  energy  problems. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  wish  to  place  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram  for  March  10,  reporting  on 
this  conference : 

Experts    Paint    Orim    Picture    of    Energy 

Shortage 

(By  Royce  Yancey) 

This  country's  potentially  critical  energj* 
situation  has  been  neglected  so  long  that 
measures  even  more  distasteful  than  ration- 
ing may  be  in  store  for  Americans. 

As  unreal  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  definite 
possibility  that  by  1985  there  will  be  "people 
coming  around  to  check  the  temperature  in 
your  home,"  Dr.  John  McKetta.  a  nation- 
ally known  energy  expert  and  professor  of 
chemical  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  predicted  here  Wednesday. 

Although  he  did  not  spell  out  details  of 
how  such  temperature  checks  in  private 
homes  would  be  made,  it  would  obviously 
have  to  be  some  form  of  governmental  in- 
spection, his  remarks  suggested. 

Dr.  McKetta  and  Dr.  Richard  Wainerdi, 
director  of  the  Center  of  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources  at  Texas  A«:M  University,  appeared 
at  a  news  conference  arranged  by  Texas 
Electric  Service  Co. 

They  were  among  the  speakers  at  an  en- 
ergy science  symposium  at  Scott  Theater 
Wednesday  afternoon  when  TESCO  offered 
senior  high  school  students  a  broad  look  at 
the  energy  situation. 

McKetta,  former  chairman  of  the  National 
Energy  Policy  Committee,  said  "the  sad- 
dest part  of  all"  about  the  energy  crisis  "Is 
that  it  is  true.  The  people  of  Texas  know  this, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  public 
has  been  hard  to  convince,"  he  said. 

"I  suspect  that  real  soon  President  Carter 
will  get  on  TV  and  tell  the  people  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  real."  McKetta  said.  The  na- 
tion has  been  hit  hard  by  the  energy  prob- 
lem and  there  will  be  no  quick  solution,  he 
added. 

"Great  sacrifices  are  needed.  Many  have 
been  lead  to  believe  that  the  energy  crisis 


will  be  solved  by  1985  or  1990  or  1995.  but 
this  simply  is  not  true.  It's  too  late  to  bring 
the  energy  supply  up.  It  will  continue  to 
decline  at  a  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  year," 
McKetta  warned. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  to  believe  In  a 
short-term  solution,  McKetta  said.  "There 
are  many  things  an  individual  can  do  to  save 
energy  and  help  alleviate  the  problem."  He 
cited  car-pooling  and  heating  only  two  rooms 
in  a  three-bedroom,  two-bath  home  as  ex- 
amples. 

He  predicted  "we  will  have  to  live  this  way" 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  nation  does 
not  learn  to  cope,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  going 
now,  its  tab  for  imported  oil  will  be  $150 
billion  annually  by  1985. 

McKetta  said  he  doubts  any  Fort  Worth 
resident  will  have  to  do  without  natural  gas, 
but  that  very  little  of  the  new  gas  supply 
will  find  Its  way  into  interstate  markets. 

He  said  that  legislators  who  have  promised 
energy  at  no  economic  impact,  will  continue 
to  point  the  finger  at  energy  producers  but 
"the  public  is  getting  wise." 

Wainerdi  said  Texas'  energy  sources  "are 
being  exploited."  and  worst  of  all  "there  is 
a  treasure  in  petrochemicals  which  should  be 
saved  for  the  future." 

He  said  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  recently 
advertised  for  gas  purchases  in  Texas,  "should 
drill  for  its  own  gas,  not  drain  Texas."  He 
said  there  is  plenty  of  gas  to  be  found  in 
Ohio  and  under  Lake  Erie,  but  If  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  did  it  now,  it  would  be  eight 
years  before  it  would  be  available. 

Wainerdi  said  he  believes  offshore  drilling 
does  not  impair  beaches  and  cited  Padre 
Island  as  an  example  of  beaches  that  have 
not  been  hurt  by  offshore  wells. 

He  said  there  must  be  alternative  fuels 
to  replace  Imported  oil  and  that  nuclear 
power  plants  offer  the  "quickest  and  safest" 
solution. 

Wainerdi  said  the  United  States  already 
has  the  technology  and  a  22-year  safety 
record  in  the  production  of  electricity  from 
nuclear  power  plants,  while  other  sources 
such  as  solar  energy  and  hydrogen  fusion, 
are  years  away. 

"We  don't  have  the  technology  yet  and 
It  will  be  too  expensive  to  be  developed  by 
private  Industry  alone,"  he  said. 

He  said  nuclear  power  plants  generated 
10.6  per  cent  of  the  nation's  electricity  in 
August  1976,  and  with  a  perfect  safety  record 
of  22  years  there  is  no  reason  why  "we  should 
not  follow  the  lead  of  France,"  which  has 
limited  all  of  Its  power  plant  construction 
to  nuclear  sources. 

Wainerdi  denounced  the  long  delays  for 
energy  consumers,  "with  tons  of  paper  work 
and  the  regulatory  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  said  it  was  "stupid"  for  an  Inter- 
vener to  be  able  to  delay  a  nuclear  power 
plant  for  four  or  five  years,  or  longer,  "gen- 
erally for  Inadequate  reasons." 

He  said  there  are  two  ways  to  measure 
the  cost  of  electricity — by  the  kilowatt  or 
'whether  we  have  it  at  all.  We  must  train 
ourselves  on  priorities.  The  dangers  of  tech- 
nology have  been  overstated  and  we  can 
cope." 

He  said  he  expects  solar  energy  and  fusion 
will  continue  to  offer  technical  problems  for 
another  50  years. 

Asked  if  he  expects  Congress  to  decontrol 
oil  and  gas  prices,  McKetta  said  "No."  He 
said  the  most  "we  can  hope  for  is  a  two-tier 
system  of  pricing  for  new  and  old  gas.  He 
expects  new  gas  to  be  highly  sensitive  to 
market  demand,  with  prices  ranging  from 
$5  to  $6  per  million  BTUs  In  the  future. 

"That  will  hurt."  he  said,  but  "it's  the 
most  we  can  hope  for"  McKetta  said  it  is 
up  to  Texas,  not  Congress,  to  prevent  the 
confiscation  of  Texas  gas  supplies  for  the 
benefit  of  other  sections  of  the  nation. 

He  noted  that  during  a  recent  speaking 
tour  in  the  North  and  E^st.  he  found  that 
"Texas   and   Loulslanians"   were   "the   most 
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disliked.  We  have  the  oil  and  gas  and  they 
don't." 

Wainerdi  said  he  "is  an  optimist.  We  will 
come  out  of  it  (the  energy  crisis),  but  how 
long  it  will  take  is  anybody's  guess.  We  must 
have  a  comprehensive  national  energy  policy. 
Our  future  demands  It. 

"There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  make 
energy  and  we  can  cope,  but  the  lack  of 
government  motivation  is  profound," 
Wainerdi  concluded. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAL  SHEAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  summer  one  of  the  truly 
illustrious  careers  in  California  orga- 
nized labor  will  come  to  a  close  with  the 
retirement  of  Harold  W,  Shean.  After  37 
years  of  full-time  service  with  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists, 
Hal — as  he  is  known  to  his  many 
friends — is  stepping  down  from  his  cur- 
rent position  as  international  represent- 
ative in  charge  of  safety-legislation- 
health-apprenticeships  and  new  tech- 
nology programs  in  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Hawaii. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Hal  Shean  was 
born  on  August  31,  1912.  Educated  in 
the  public  school  system  there,  he  came 
to  California  and  like  so  many  before 
him,  soon  became  a  worker  in  the  grow- 
ing aircraft  industry  of  that  day — in  this 
case,  in  a  McDonnell  Douglas  plant. 

Hal  Shean  has  devoted  his  Intelligence, 
energy  and  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  or- 
ganized labor  In  many  capacities.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  Machinists  Union 
Lodge  727-1  In  Burbank,  as  well  as  the 
business  representative  and  the  research 
director  for  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  in  Burbank.  In  addition. 
Hal  has  served  as  the  Machinists  Union's 
educational  director  for  California, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  as  na- 
tional contract  coordinator  for  General 
Dynamics,  Douglas,  Lockheed,  and  other 
companies;  and  as  safety  coordinator  for 
Aerospace. 

Hal  Shean  serves  on  a  number  of  na- 
tional assignments  for  the  machinists  as 
well.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  which  is  headquartered 
in  his  hometown  of  Chicago.  He  has 
served  as  president  or  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Aircraft  Unions  for 
6  years,  and  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  Electronics  and  New  Tech- 
nology for  12  years. 

Within  California,  Hal  Shean  has  been 
active  on  a  number  of  fronts  on  behalf  of 
the  organized  labor  movement.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  State  technical  services 
advisory  board  by  Gov.  Edmund  G, 
Brown  in  1963,  and  again  in  1968  by  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan.  Governor  Brown  also 
appointed  Hal  Shean  to  the  manpower, 
automation,  and  new  technology  commis- 
sion in  1963.  In  1972  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Reagan  to  the  advisory  board 
on  safety. 

Hal  Shean  has  been  a  leader  in  Cali- 
fornia labor  circles  for  many  years,  and 
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as  such  has  represented  the  working  man 
and  woman  on  many  advisory  boards  in 
Government.  He  has  also  been  extremely 
active  in  civic  affairs,  as  an  involved 
and  concerned  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. Hal  has  served  on  the  boards  of 
San  Fernando  Valley  Red  Cross  and 
medical  group  in  Los  Angeles;  the  De- 
fense Manpower  Board;  and  as  vice 
president  of  the  California  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  In  addition,  Hal  Shean 
was  a  designee  to  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  1951  to  1952; 
served  on  the  executive  board,  California 
Health  Plans  Alternatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harold  Shean  has  devoted 
his  career  to  the  improvement  of  society 
for  the  working  man  and  woman.  His 
longstanding  concern  with  safety,  espe- 
cially important  among  the  membership 
of  a  union  involved  in  heavy  industry, 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  improving 
working  conditions  for  members  of  the 
Machinists  Union  and  their  fellow  work- 
ers. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  at  this  time  in 
congratulating  Hal  Shean  on  an  out- 
standing career  in  organized  labor,  and 
in  wishing  him  a  healthy  and  productive 
retirement.  His  lovely  wife,  Madeline,  and 
their  sons,  Fred,  Bill,  and  Chris,  must  all 
be  understandably  proud  of  their  father's 
fine  career  and  many  achievements. 


THE  LINE  WAS  BUSY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  line 
was  busy: 

Indianapolis,   Ind.,    March   8,   1977. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Since  I  did  not  get 
through  on  my  call  during  the  phone-in,  I 
accept  your  invitation  to  write.  I  shall  write 
of  my  situation  not  because  I  personally 
merit  your  consideration,  but  because  I  am 
typical  of  a  class  of  senior  citizens  who  are 
given  no  consideration  In  the  very  popular 
senior  citizens'  programs  of  the  day. 

I  was  in  my  early  twenties  when  my 
father  worked  himself  to  death  trying  to 
hang  on  to  his  farm  during  the  great  depres- 
sion. I  worked  my  way  through  college  by 
cleaning  dormitories.  With  my  first  job  in 
one  of  the  lowest  paying  professions  (teach- 
ing), I  contributed  to  my  mother's  support 
and  began  a  savings  account  for  old  age. 

During  World  War  II  I  became  a  naval 
officer  purely  and  devotedly  to  help  my 
country.  I  continued  to  support  my  mother 
rather  than  declare  her  a  dependent  and 
let  the  Navy  support  her.  Although  my  hus- 
band died  after  twenty-three  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  the  navy  does  not  con- 
tribute to  my  support.  It  did  contribute  for  a 
few  years  to  my  son.  With  my  teaching  and 
his  v.'ork  program,  our  son  went  through  two 
of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  and  I  have 
always  managed  to  put  something  in  sav- 
ings. I  have  always  paid  my  debts,  contrib- 
uted to  charities  (I  no  longer  contribute  to 
charities  since  the  government  taxes  me  for 
its  charity  programs),  and  abided  by  the 
law.  I  remember  a  speech  I  gave  once  at  a 
political  rally  in  which  I  said  I  was  proud 
to  pay  my  taxes.  I  meant  it.  Now,  the  only 
reason  I  don't  cheat  on  my  tax  reports  is 
fear.  I  was,  indeed,  a  person  who  asked  what 
he  could  do  for  bis  country,  and  I  did  not 
expect  my  country  to  do  for  me. 
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So  now  I  have  retired.  I  do  not  eat  the 
free  meals  whloh  are  provided  for  the  senior 
citizciis,  and  which  cost  God  only  knows 
how  much.  I  do  not  ride  the  buses  for  re- 
duced rates.  I  do  not  live  in  government 
housing  nor  do  I  get  the  taxes  on  my  house 
reducea.  What  does  my  country  do  TO  me? 
It  takes  a  big  hunk  out  of  the  interest  I 
get  on  those  life  savings  so  that  instead  of 
living  In  the  comfort  I  have  saved  for,  I  live 
on  the  fringe  of  the  economy.  Who  gets  my 
husband's  social  security?  Perhaps  someone 
who  was  dining  on  steaks  while  I  was  frying 
eggs  and  potatoes  and  raising  my  own  vege- 
tables. 

My  patriotism  has  been  profound.  Any 
pupil  I  have  had  In  my  thirty-plus  years  of 
teaching  would  so  testify.  I  no  longer  feel 
patriotic.  I  say  this  not  to  flaunt  my  lack  of 
it.  I  say  this  with  a  confidential  sadness:  an 
emptiness.  I  miss  the  elation  which  our  stars 
and  stripes — even  a  presidential  inaugura- 
tion— formerly  provided  me. 

I  am  not  alone.  There  are  many  senior 
citizens  like  me  out  here.  The  details  of  their 
lives  differ  from  mine,  but  their  experiences 
have  led  them  to  similar  situations.  We  are 
not  permitted  to  work,  but  we  must  continue 
to  pay  income  tax!  We  deserve  the  Interest 
on  the  money  we  have  been  saving  all  these 
years  while  the  rate  of  inflation  was  taking 
away  more  than  the  Interest  was  bringing 
us. 

Yours  truly. 

Bertha  C.  Starkl-s. 


LIMITED  CONGRESSIONAL  TERMS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  re- 
cent congressional  scandals  that  have 
further  undermined  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  Government,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  reevaluate  the  role  of  our  elected  offi- 
cials and  determine  how  we  can  best  at- 
tract and  maintain  a  continuous  flow  of 
creative  ideas  and  talent  into  Govern- 
ment. 

To  do  that,  we  must  insure  that  our 
elected  officials  are  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  their  constituents,  and 
that  they  have  not  been  in  office  so  long 
that  they  have  lost  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple they  serve.  Responsive  Government 
demands  leaders  who  reflect  the  public 
will,  not  professional  politicians  whose 
sole  desire  is  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
office. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  limit  the  terms  of  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  The  constitu- 
tional amendment  I  propose  would  limit 
the  terms  of  Congressmen  to  six  2-year 
terms,  or  12  years,  and  would  limit  the 
terms  of  Senators  to  two  6-year  terms, 
or  12  years. 

As  I  travel  throughout  my  district  and 
visit  with  mv  constituents.  I  have  learned 
much  about  their  frustrations  and  anger 
with  the  "politicians"  in  Washington 
who  no  longer  seem  to  hear  their  voices 
of  outrage. 

The  people  are  tired  of  being  hit  by 
high  taxes  and  inflation,  while  watching 
Congress  approve  budget  deficits.  The 
people  are  demanding  an  end  to  the  con- 
stant barrage  of  Government  regula- 
tions, and  yet  they  see  on  a  daily  basis 
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the  steady  stream  of 
from  various  Federal 
pie  said  "no"  to  a  $13,000 
Members  of  Congress,  anc 
that  pay  raise  take  effect 
accountability  of  a  vote. 

There  is  insufficient 
out  of  Congress,  which 
and  fresh  thoughts  to 
like  local  officials  who  are 
people.    Representatives 
Washington  often  lose 
people  after  awhile.  Too 
come   professional    offlcehc 
than  servants  of  the  peop 

By  limiting  terms,  we 
persons  to  enter  the  pollticil 
fresh  ideas  and  enthusiasm 
the  people. 

Limited  terms  will  give 
people  the  opportunity  to 
life  for  public  service — and 
so  far  from  the  people  that 
of  middle-income  taxpayer! 
ten. 

More    important,    imless 
serve  in  public  office  returfi 
life,  they  will  never  fully 
pact  of  the  laws  they  passe< 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  95th 
spearhead  the  Nation's 
ing  the  terms  of  federally 
cials.  Passaee  of  a 
ment  wouM  bring  the  i.ssu  > 
50  State  legislatures,  the 
units  much  closer  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  It  is  theri 
people's  voices  cannot  be 
the  issue  should  be  resolvec! , 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  OF 
O.  C.  WHITE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  R 


OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOt;SE  OP  REPRESE  NTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker 
share  with  mv  colleagues  th 
service  record  of  Mr.  O.  C.  TMhite 
waukee.  who  was  honored 
special  section    published 
waukee  Community  Journal 

Mr.  White  was  a  pioneer  ir 
programming  in  Milwaukee 
used  his  prominence  as  a 
accomplish  good  In  Mllwaiikee 
community. 

He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Soul  Club,  which  provides 
home  away  from  home  foi 
youngsters.  Every  summer 

the  Soul  Club  work  as  ^ 

penters,  fixing  up  homes  In 
city. 

And  in  the  recent  harsh     _ 
Club  members  made  emergen  ;y 
of  fuel  oil  to  families  whose 
gone  dry. 

AU  his  life,  Mr.  White  has 
barriers  of  race,  and  he  has 
everything  he  tried.  In  the 
worked  on  road  construction 
was  one  of  the  first  black 
Milwaukee  to  drive  heavy 
equipment. 
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At  the  same  time  he  played  organized 
football  with  the  Racine  Cardinals,  and 
at  one  point  had  a  chance  to  sign  with 
what  is  now  the  Oakland  Raider  team. 

He  got  his  start  on  radio  when  Manny 
Mauldin,  Jr.,  gave  him  a  few  minutes  on 
his  radio  show. 

Mr.  White  recalled  recently: 

Back  then,  there  was  Just  no  way  that  a 
Black  D.J.  was  going  to  be  on  the  radio  after 
6  a.m.  Tou  had  to  be  on  and  off  before  the 
white  folks  got  up  In  the  morning.  That  was 
the  extent  of  Black  programming.  Manny 
was  on  from  S  until  6  a.m.  back  then.  He  gave 
me  15  minutes  of  that  hour  to  do  my  thing. 

In  1964,  he  and  Hoyt  "Dr.  Bop"  Locke 
started  broadcasting  together  on  radio 
station  WAWA,  and  black  programing 
finally  saw  the  light  of  day  on  Milwaukee 
airwaves. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  Mr.  White 
began  the  grueling  schedule  that  he  still 
keeps  today.  At  first,  he  kept  his  con- 
struction job,  and  would  sandwich  that 
work  between  his  times  on  the  air.  He 
would  broadcast  from  5  to  8  a.m.,  then 
drive  bulldozers  until  5  p.m.,  when  he 
would  go  back  on  the  air  for  another  3 
hours. 

Today  his  schedule  is  just  as  rough. 
He  is  general  manager  of  station  WAWA, 
head  of  his  Soul  Club,  and  a  candidate 
for  a  Ph.  D.  In  policy  studies.  His  day  be- 
gins at  3:30  a.m.  and  ends  around  11 
p.m.,  and  it  Is  packed  with  work  and 
study. 

At  the  .Soul  Club,  he  stresses  to  his 
young  friends  that  education  is  needed 
more  than  anything  to  put  the  black 
commimlty  on  an  equal  footing  In  Mil- 
waukee^and  In  the  country. 

"We  have  the  greatest  potential  to 
make  our  own  opportunities  very  produc- 
tive In  this  city,"  he  says.  With  education, 
he  says,  a  young  black  can  pull  himself 
up— 

Tell  those  kids  who  have  a  hole  in  their 
shoe  and  one  sock,  not  to  give  up.  It  can  be 
done  ...  I  was  there  too.  When  I  was  going 
to  Lincoln  High  School  .  .  .  my  shoes  were 
so  thin  I  could  stand  up  and  study  agricul- 
ture and  lay  down  to  study  astronomy. 

The  opportunities  are  nine  times  as  great 
now  as  then.  I  tell  children  today  not  to 
depend  on  welfare  for  tomorrow.  Welfare  is  a 
handout  and  that  hand  Just  might  pull  In. 

You  may  not  have  much  and  may  not  be 
able  to  do  big  things,  but  you  can  do  small 
things  In  such  a  big  way. 
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RECOMPUTATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
again  proposing  recomputation  legisla- 
tion for  retired  members  of  the  military. 
In  the  past  Congresses  my  bills  have 
called  for  complete  recomnutation  for  all 
retirees  who  were  affected  by  the  change 
in  the  retirement  policy  in  1958,  but,  in 
view  of  the  economic  realities  of  the  mil- 
itary budget,  I  am  today  proposing  a 
compromise  measure. 

The  subject  of  recomputation  is  a  com- 


plex one  and  there  has  been  consider- 
able debate  on  this  subject  ever  since 
1958  when  the  100-year-old  tradition  of 
tying  annuities  directly  to  active  pay 
scales  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  system.  However,  the 
new  system  has  not  proved  beneficial  to 
the  retirees  and  I  feel  we  have  broken 
faith  with  those  who  relied  on  a  com- 
fortable retirement  after  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  our  country. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing,  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  on  several  oc- 
casions provides  for  a  one-time  recom- 
putation of  military  retired  pay.  Those 
who  are  covered  under  my  proposal  are 
disability  retirees  with  a  rating  of  30 
percent  or  more,  military  retirees  who 
are  60  years  of  age  or  older,  present  re- 
tirees when  they  reach  60  based  on  the 
January  1,  1972  pay  scales  with  any  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  raises,  and  pre- 
1949  disability  retirees,  who  would  have 
the  option  to  remain  under  the  current 
retirement  laws  or  to  come  under  the 
new  computation  legislation  at  their  ac- 
tual degree  of  disability. 

The  opponents  of  recomputation,  and 
there  are  many,  continually  emphasize 
that  the  cost  of  such  legislation  is  pro- 
hibitive. I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  the 
cost  because  it  is  certainly  a  factor  that 
will  have  to  be  considered,  but  if  you 
take  any  program  currently  on  the  books 
and  calculate  the  cost  to  the  year  2000, 
as  some  have  done  to  discredit  recom- 
putation, the  figures  would  be  just  as 
staggering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  all 
those  living  on  a  fixed  income  have  had 
a  difficult  time  in  the  past  few  years  be- 
cause of  the  soaring  inflation  our  coun- 
try has  been  experiencing,  but  those  mil- 
itary retirees  effected  by  the  1958  change 
In  the  law  can  only  feel  a  sense  of  frxis- 
tration  and  betrayal  knowing  that  they 
would  have  been  in  a  better  financial 
position  if  Congress  had  not  broken  its 
promise  and  changed  the  retirement 
program  after  they  had  fulfilled  their 
commitment. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  is  long 
overdue  and  I  hope  we  can  have  it  en- 
acted into  law  in  this  Congress  in  order 
to  provide  those  retirees  with  the  Income 
they  need  and  deserve  for  the  service 
and  dedication  they  provided  our  coun- 
try in  its  time  of  need. 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT:    THE 
ALL-AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    n-LINOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Leo  Branham,  published  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Moberly  Monitor- 
Index  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  recently  came  to 
my  attention.  It  illustrates  the  injustice 
of  mandatory  retirement,  the  last  ma- 
jor form  of  discrimination  still  allowed 
by  law.  After  being  forced  to  retire  from 
the  journalism  profession,  Mr.  Branham 
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established  a  new  and  personally  reward- 
ing career  in  landscape  garaening.  But 
he  did  so  only  after  near  superhuman 
courage  and  perseverance  wnich  many 
might  not  be  abiC  to  muster. 

With  his  well-written  article  Mr.  Bran- 
ham aemonstrates  that,  but  lor  manda- 
tory retirement,  he  could  still  be  an  ex- 
cellent newspaperman.  It  is  well  past 
time  we  outlawed  the  cruel  practice  of 
forcing  people  into  retirement  merely 
because  they  reach  an  arbitrary  age. 

The  article  follows : 

FORMEE    MOBERLYAN    FINDS    NEW    LIFE    IN 

Retirement 

From  minor  Associated  Press  executive 
(editorial  and  administrative  supervisor,  AP- 
World  service  Division,  which  serves  news  to 
over   100   countries)    to  landscape-gardener. 

That's  the  seven-league  boot  journey  I've 
traveled  the  past  three  years.  Downward,  per- 
haps, from  social  and  professional  view- 
points. Maybe,  I  couldn't  care  less.  It's  been 
a  lifesaver  for  me.  Stimulated  a  new  zest  for 
life. 

When  APs  mandatory  retirement  caught 
\\p  with  me  I  wasn't  ready  for  it.  I  shall 
never  be  ready— so  long  as  health  continues. 
I  found  retirement  the  roost  traumatic,  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  experience  of  my  life. 

Yes,  even  humiliating.  For  I  felt  ruthlessly 
Kicked  out  of  a  beloved  profession  to  which 
I  had  devoted  my  entire  working  life.  Also, 
most  of  my  AP  colleagues,  friends,  and 
neighbors  in  my  home  town  of  Stanford, 
Conn.,  thought  I  was  much  younger  than  I 
am.  Somehow,  I  had  never  got  around  to 
putting  them  straight.  The  unmasking  via 
retirement  was  a  bit  embarrassing — and 
damaging  to  tlie  ol'  ego. 

Mandatory  retirement,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  ail-American  tragedy  of  our  times.  Most 
men  reaching  65-year  retirement  are  lit  good 
health,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  h.X  the 
height  of  their  mental  powers  and  profes- 
sional expertise.  Dumping  such  men — un- 
fairly branded  unwanted,  \mneeded  and  use- 
less— on  a  human  scrap  heap  is  barbaric.  It's 
an  awesome  waste  of  .skilled  manpower. 
When  will  business  and  the  professions  eval- 
uate a  man  first,  of  course,  on  merit,  then 
on  his  functional  age.  not  his  chronological 
years? 

I'll  bet  the  functional  age  of  most  retirees 
is  well  below  their  calendar  years.  My  own 
physical  age  Is  many  years  under  my  chrono- 
logical figure.  I  think  I  have  demonstrated 
that  by  the  work  I've  done  since  "graduating" 
from  AP  In  1973. 

I  wrote  the  first  of  aroimd  ."50  Job  applica- 
tion letters  before  my  retirement  date.  Pros- 
pects for  two  government  Jobs  in  New  York, 
one  a  Voice  of  America  post,  seemed  good. 
These  prospects  evaporated  when  President 
Nixon  annoimced  budget  cuts  and  staff 
reductions. 

I  sought  work  with  varioxis  news  media, 
magazines,  publishing  firms  and  public  rela- 
tions offices.  Because  of  the  recession  it  was 
a  poor  time  to  seek  employment.  Numerous 
concerns  replied  they  had  the  same  manda- 
tory retirement  rule  as  AP.  My  hopes  soared 
when  one  of  the  largest  PR  firms  in  New 
York  interviewed  me  three  times.  The  fact 
that  I  was  an  ex-war  correspondent  and  had 
worked  abroad  seemed  to  improve  my 
chances.  I  was  told  two  vice  presidentF  rec- 
ommended I  be  hired.  However,  top  brass 
finally  rxjled  me  out  because  of  my  age. 

EventuBlly,  I  got  a  part  time  Job  as  a  copy 
desk  editor  and  headline  writer  on  one  of 
the  Gannett  papers  in  a  nearby  city.  After 
several  months,  a  30-year-old  editor  suc- 
ceeded the  fiftyish  one  who  had  hired  me. 
Young  ed  wanted  only  young  faces  around 
the  copy  rim.  Out  I  went.  First  time  in  my 
life  I  was  fired  from  a  Job. 

1  wrote  more  letters.  Some  brought  Inter- 
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views.  But  the  age  factor  proved  an  insur- 
mountable obstjCiC.  My  final  interview  had 
been  a  very  encoviragliig  one  with  a  Stam- 
ford liead  office  of  a  national  concern.  Pri.s- 
pects  appeared  good.  But  a  week  later  came 
word  a  yoiuig  man  had  applied  since  my  in- 
terview and  they  had  decided  to  hire  him. 

I  gave  up. 

"If  no  one  will  hire  me  for  my  brains  and 
know-how,  maybe  they  will  for  my  muscles," 
I  told  myself.  For  I  had  recalled  that  my  son, 
Robbie,  had  worked  two  college  summer  vaca- 
tions at  a  plush  country  club  near  Stamford. 

I  asked  the  club's  greens  superintendent 
for  a  job.  Surprise!  I  was  hired  immediately. 
I  was  placed  in  charge  of  planting  and  caring 
for  flower  l>eds  and  the  lawn  around  the 
clubhouse. 

Over  the  years,  I'd  often  "knocked  myself 
out "  working  weekends  with  my  wife,  Milly, 
on  our  home  grounds.  On  our  place  in  Stam- 
ford we  have  besides  towering  maple,  cak 
and  evergreen  trees,  60  kinds  of  flowers  and 
shrubs,  a  big  lawn,  three  rock  gardens,  a 
vegetable  garden  and  a  lovely  hillside  picnic 
area  with  a  flat  fleldstone  patio  and  a  big 
barbecue  fireplace. 

We'd  made  a  beautiful  place  out  of  what 
once  had  been  a  wilderness  of  giant  weeds, 
fallen  trees  and  rocks.  In  the  process,  we  had 
learned  to  become  pretty  good  landscape 
gardeners. 

After  those  weekend  orgies  of  hard  work 
I'd  always  had  a  week  at  the  office  to  recu- 
perate from  aches  and  pains.  But  now,  at  the 
country  club.  I  was  pitted  daily  against  20 
and  23-year-olds  on  the  greens  crew  and  ex- 
pected to  keep  pace  with  them.  I  di'1,  but  oh, 
brother,  it  was  one  of  the  toughest  ordeals 
I've  ever  experienced. 

Many  nights  my  bones  and  musries  ached 
so  badly  I  literally  dragged— and  doubted  I 
could  report  for  work  the  next  morning.  But 
I  did. 

Gradually.  I  toughened  up.  Then,  as  now, 
I  can  push  a  hesvy  lav.nmower,  dig  flower 
beds,  plant  anything,  reseed  and  fertilize 
lawns,  rake  leaves  or  grass,  shovel  snow  and 
perform  other  manual  chores  all  day  long 
with  no  more  than  normal  fatigue.  At  the 
end  of  the  day.  then  and  now,  after  a  shower, 
an  hour's  reading  and  rel.ixation  and  a  pre- 
dinner  cocktail  I'm  as  chipper  as  ever. 

Country  chib  membei-s  sometimes  stopped 
to  chat  with  me  about  my  flowers.  Several 
asked  if  I  would  be  Interested  In  wor'^-ing 
for  them  when  I  finished  at  the  club.  That 
gave  me  an  idea.  Why  not  go  into  business 
for  myself? 

When  my  Job  ended  last  November  the 
club  manager  phoned  a  New  York  business 
man  he  said  had  asked  about  me.  The  man- 
ager arranged  an  interview. 

A  year-arouud  Job  resulted  from  that  in- 
terview. 

With  Milly  as  partner.  I  formed  my  own 
landscape  gardner  service.  Milly  is  al?o  com- 
pany bookkeeper.  Her  thimib  is  even  greener 
tlian  mine  and  .she's  proved  invahiable  in 
helping  me  design  landscaping  plans  for  my 
work  projects.  Together  we  c3.«-e  area  nurs- 
eries for  best  buys  and  new  ideas. 

So  far  I've  confined  my  work  to  two  large 
estates  in  the  affluent  "Ridges"  section  of 
rural  North  Stamford.  One  Is  owned  by  the 
president  of  a  multlmillion  dollar  bvisiness 
in  New  York  City  The  other  is  owned  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  same  company.  Both  men 
are  relatively  new  to  "country"  livii  g  in  the 
Stamford  area. 

They've  placed  landscap'ng,  plantings  and 
care  of  their  respective  groimds  in  my  hands. 
Milly  ani  I  have  designed  anc*  I  have  planted 
rose  and  various  other  flower  beds  and 
borders.  I  made  over  an  entire  hillside  ad- 
joining a  driveway  on  one  estate  with 
pachysandra.  Juniper,  laurel,  rhododendron, 
heather,  and  other  klnis  of  ground  cover 
greenery. 

The  lawn  Is  so  large  at  one  estate  I  use  a 
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small  tractor  and  a  3-untt  gang  lawnmower 
to  cut  the  grass.  A  mechanized  lawnsweeper 
anu  leaf  DiowCis  re^juce  luucn  manual  laciag. 

Winter  before  last  I  built  large  work 
bciiches  In  the  basement  of  each  estate  and 
completely  equipped  them  with  all  kinds  of 
tools.  I  aid  home  repairs,  indoor  painting, 
snow  shoveling  and  other  chores. 

Thus  goes  my  new  "career,"  one  I  never 
dreamed  I'd  ever  enter. 

Landscape  gardners  are  in  demand  in  this 
area.  I'm  sure  the  same  situation  exists  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  recom- 
mend my  new  kind  of  work  to  any  otlier  re- 
tiree \?fth  a  green  thumb  who  is  bored  with 
Inactivity.  I  could  work  seven  days  a  week 
if  I  wished. 

But  except  for  an  occasional  extra  day,  I 
hold  my  work  week  to  four  days,  two  at  each 
estate.  This  leaves  me  three  days  a  week  to 
work  on  my  own  place  and  roam  Lonj  Island 
Sound  in  my  20-foot,  115  HP,  cabin  cruiser 
fishing  fr:r  Blues,  Striped  Bass,  Blackfish, 
Porgies  and  Flounders. 

I  have  a  medical  checkup  every  three 
months.  I  am.  my  doctor  says,  in  tip  top  con- 
dition. My  consistent  blood  pressure  read- 
Ing?  of  around  120  over  90  "can't  be  beaten 
for  a  man  of  my  age,"  he  adds. 

Doc  says  the  dally  exercise  and  fresh  air 
resulting  from  my  job  will  "probably  add 
years  "  to  my  life.  Hope  he's  right. 


VICENTE  T.  BLAZ,  USMC  BECOMES 
FIRST  GUAMANIAN  GENERAL 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
v.isli  to  share  with  you  and  our  fellow- 
Members  a  matter  which  has  brought 
mc  great  personal  pleasure  and  which 
rrprcFcnts  a  true  milestone  in  the  cul- 
tui-al  developmciit  of  my  entire  district 
of  Guam  and  its  Chamorro  people. 

Recently  I  was  privileged  to  take  pai-t 
ia  ceremonies  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  when 
one  of  my  constituents,  Vicente  T.  Blaz 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  districts 
of  most  of  my  colleaRue.>  such  an  cca- 
sion  would  be  a  notable  one  but  hardly 
a  milestone.  However,  in  this  instance. 
General  Blaz  is  the  forerunner  of  en- 
tirely new  generations  of  Guamanians 
and  as  such  is  the  first  Guamanian  to 
reach  general  rank  in  any  of  the  U.S. 
military  seivices. 

■We  of  Guam  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Guamanians  serve  in  our 
armed  services  on  a  per  capita  rate 
approximately  six  times  the  national 
average.  However,  it  was  somewhat  an 
accident  of  birth  that  General  Blaz 
was  even  eligible  to  become  a  U.S. 
military  commissioned  officer.  He  grad- 
uated fiom  the  Univeisity  of  Notre 
Dame  in  1951  and  received  his  com- 
mission. Only  the  previous  year  did  he, 
and  all  other  Guamanians,  become  U.S. 
citizens. 

Thus,  Brigadier  General  Blaz  was  the 
first  native  of  Guam  to  receive  a  com- 
mission. He  has  continued  to  be  first 
in  his  mihtary  and  academic  endeavors 
since. 

In  receiving  his  promotion  and  one 
star  flag  from  Marine  Commandant  Gen. 
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Lewis  Wilson.  Brigadier 
credited  his  family,  the  .  _- 
the  Nation,  and  the  Marine 
being  able  to  seek  and  attaii 
success.  However,  In  most 
this  nature,  it  was  the  ^. 
tlon  and  performance  of 
himself  who.   despite 
caps,  made  the  primary 
his  success. 

One  of  his  major  handica  » 
education.   Vicente   Blaz   w 
Guam,  one  of  eight  childijen 
Blaz  and  the  late  Vicente  C 
cational  opportunities  on  O^am 

time  were  very  limited.  D , 

age  years  Brigadier  Gener  il 
mained  on  Guam  during  air  lost 
of  Japanese  occupation  du  ring 
War  n. 
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Despite  these  learning 
cente  Blaz  had  set  his  owr 
through  personal  striving 
a  scholarship  and  for 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

Since  then  he  has  receivec 

degree  in  personnel  „ 

George  Washington  Universjy 
orary  doctor  of  laws  degr 
University  of  Guam  and  w 
guished  graduate"  of  the 
Warfare  at  Newport,  R  I. 

His  military  career  has  b 
noteworthy.  Among  other  _^ 
served  as  a  base  legal  officer 
try  company  commander  in 
erations  officer  of  the  9th 
ment  during  combat  opei 
nam.  and  represented  the  J. 
of  Staff  on  three  delegation; 
national  negotiations  in 

As  a  sidelight.  Brigadier  _ 
life  has  been  uniquely  tied 
Marine  Regment.  Not  only  d 
as  its  operations  officer  in 
was  his  first  unit  as  a  junict 
Japan  and  was  later  its 
officer.  He  now  has  received 
stars  and  flag  personally 
Wilson  who  was  awarded 
sional  Medal  of  Honor  while 
commander  in  the  9th 
tions  during  the  1944  liberaticjn 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 
proud  to  bring  this  matter  to 
tion  of  the  House.  Brig.  Gen 
Blaz  represents  the  first 

Guamanians  to  reach 

citizens.  We  of  Guam  are 

proud  of  him  and  his 

Moreover,  he  is  a  credit  not 
island  but  also  to  the  U.S.  M 
and  our  Nation. 
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MRS.    CHERYLE    WILLIS 
BY  CLEVELAND 


HON.  LOUIS  STOHES 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI  TATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.     STOKES.     Mr.     Spei  ker 
Cheryle    Wills,    an    out 
woman  in  my  district  in  ^ 
has  recently  been  named 
recipient  of  the  Cleveland 
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tinguished  Service  Award.  I  would  like 
to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  woman  has  received  this 
honor  which  has  been  presented  annually 
since  1938  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  community. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Wills  is  deserving  of  this  award. 
She  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  numer- 
ous projects  and  organizations  for  civic 
and  social  betterment  and  has  served  her 
community  with  unusual  commitment 
and  zeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  you  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  can  familiarize 
yourselves  with  Mrs.  Wills'  community 
service  record,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  you  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  her  work  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Currently,  Mrs.  Wills'  career  ranges 
from  mother,  to  housewife,  to  business 
director,  to  civic  activist.  She  is  a  li- 
censed funeral  director  and  was  the  first 
woman  officer  of  Goodwill  industries  in 
its  58-year  histoi-y.  Her  affiliations  are 
many,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  hear  them  in  order  to  assess 
the  extent  of  her  impact  on  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 

CIVIC   ORGANIZATIONS 

Phlllls  Wheatley  Association,  trustee, 
immediate  past  president,  and  cochair- 
person  of  the  membership  drive. 

Greater  Cleveland  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters, trustee. 

Central  Multi-Service  Center,  trustee, 
chairman  finance  committee. 

Y.W.C.A..  trustee,  co-chairperson  per- 
sonnel committee,  member  financial  de- 
velopment committee. 

Community  Services  Center,  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Karamu.  trustee,  member  of  finance 
committee. 

United  Torch  Services,  trustee,  vice 
president,  administration,  member 
health  allocation  panel,  member  priori- 
ties determination  committee. 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  trustee, 
chairman  of  personnel  committee,  secre- 
tary of  the  board. 

Catholic  Family  Services,  trustee, 
member  of  adoptions  committee. 

Golden  Age  Centers  of  Cleveland, 
trustee,  secretary  board  of  directors, 
chairperson.  King  Kennedy  Golden  Age 
Center. 

Goodwill  Industries,  trustee,  secretary 
board  of  directors,  member  public  rela- 
tions committee. 

National  Black  Caucus  on  Aging, 
trustee,  State  chairperson  of  member- 
ship. 

NAACP,  trustee. 

Woman  Space,  trustee. 

Friendly  Town,  trustee. 

Buckeye  Health  Plan,  trustee,  member 
of  marketing  committee. 

Cleveland  Arts  Council,  trustee. 

Dvke  College,  corporation  trustee. 

Martin  Luther  King  Plaza,  corporate 
trustee. 

Central  Businessmen  Alliance,  con- 
vener. 

Lake  Front  Forimi,  convener. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Wills  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Community  Planning  Youth 
Commission,  Junior  Women's  Committee 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Delta 
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Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  and  the  Urban 
League  of  Cleveland.  May  I  add.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Mrs.  Wills  has  been  of 
enormous  assistance  to  me  as  a  con- 
sultant and  tireless  campaign  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  of  Mrs. 
Wills'  professional  and  civic  responsi- 
bilities but  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
make  reference  to  her  wonderful  family. 
She  is  married  to  Guy  A.  Wills  and  is  the 
mother  of  Jae,  age  13  and  Duane.  age  8. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating  Mrs. 
Wills  for  her  outstanding  service  to 
Cleveland.  She  is  one  of  those  committed 
individuals  who  never  passes  along  the 
responsibilities  to  others.  When  there  is 
a  job  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Wills  is  always  on 
the  case.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  con- 
stituents and  all  socially  responsive  citi- 
zens in  Greater  Cleveland  when  I  say 
thank  you  Cheryle  Wills  for  a  job  mag- 
nificently done. 


HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  introduced  the  following  con- 
stitutional amendment  with  respect  to 
the  right  to  life: 

Section  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  word  "person"  as  used  in  this  Article 
and  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Articles 
of  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  applies  to  all  human  beings. 
Including  their  unborn  offspring  at  every 
stage  of  their  biological  development,  ir- 
respective of  age.  health,  function,  or  con- 
dition of  dependency. 

Section  2.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall 
prohibit  medical  procedures  which  physically 
verificable  facts  establish  as  necessary  to 
prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant  woman. 

Section  3.  The  Congress  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
Article  through  appropriate  legislation. 

At  that  time  I  asked  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks;  I  would  like  to  take 
that  opportunity  now. 

As  a  society,  we  are  attempting  to  es- 
tablish world  food  reserves  to  feed  all 
people  and  support  human  rights 
recognized  by  every  government.  We 
want  the  world  to  look  upon  us  as  moral 
leaders — the  compassionate,  the  caring, 
the  generous.  Yet.  as  a  society,  we  daily 
destroy  our  Nation's  greatest  potential — 
people. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  some 
children  are  unwanted,  and  therefore 
should  be  aborted.  Have  we  as  a  nation 
truly  decided  that  it  is  better  to  be  un- 
born than  unwanted?  That  in  the  long 
haul,  for  financial  reasons,  it  is  better 
to  abort  a  child  than  feed  and  clothe  it? 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  appears  to 
be  yes.  Our  society  through  the  courts 
has  sanctioned  the  viewpoint  that  life 
is  secondai-y  to  convenience,  and  that 
some  individuals  have  the  right  to  deny 
existence  to  others,  simply  because  those 
individuals  have  decided  a  child  would 
inconvenience  them. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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can  be  changed  by  law.  This  national 
disgrace  of  oui*  attitude  toward  life  can 
be  changed.  I  have  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  with  respect  to 
life  in  a  spirit  of  optimism  that  life  is 
worth  living. 

I  would  like  to  submit  two  articles 
dealing  with  this  vital  and  basic  issue. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  review  these  writ- 
ings and  offer  comments  of  their  own. 

The  first  article  is  a  recent  editorial 
by  KMOX-Radio,  the  CBS  station  in  St. 
Louis.  The  editorial,  entitled  "Abortion: 
A  Growth  Industry?"  was  presented  by 
Robert  Hyland,  regional  vice  president 
of  the  CBS  Radio  Division.  The  editorial 
follows: 

We  Americans  are  fascinated  by  facts  aud 
figures  that  reHect  growth:  a  higher  gro.-s 
national  product;  a  record  harvest;  increases 
In  sales;  housing  starts;  exports  to  other  na- 
tions. We  regard  these  growth  figures  as  an 
index  of  our  national  vitality. 

But  there  is  one  set  of  growth  figures  that 
should  not  give  us  a  feeling  of  pride.  In  fact, 
they  should  appall  us.  These  are  the  statis- 
tics on  abortion.  In  1970,  there  were  193,000 
legal  abortions  in  our  nation.  Last  year  there 
were  1,300,000.  The  1980  forecast  Is  for  2.800,- 
000  abortions.  That  a  staggering  tea-year 
growth  rate  of  1,451  percent. 

Look  at  the  figures  another  way.  In  tho  last 
five  years,  there  were  five  million  abortions. 
That's  ten  times  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  In  all  wars  in  cur  nation's  200  years 
and  over  a  thousand  times  the  number  of 
deaths  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  know  that  many  sincere,  dedicated  peo- 
ple believe  In  legalized  abortion.  They  regard 
a  woman's  decision  to  bear — or  not. to  bear — 
an  unborn  child  as  a  private  matter — be- 
tween her  and  her  doctor— not  a  social  Lssue. 
These  .spokesmen  cite  the  number  of  un- 
wanted, neglected  and  abused  children  as  one 
justification  for  the  legal  right  to  end  the  life 
of  the  unborn. 

We  do  not  deny  the  tragedy  of  the  un- 
wanted baby,  but  as  we  have  stated  many 
times,  we  believe  there  are  alternatives. 
Adoption  is  one.  Counseling  and  aiding  the 
mother  In  keeping  her  baby  Is  another. 

We  urge  those  who  favor  legalized  abortion 
to  consider  the  shocking  increase  in  its  usage. 
Surely  our  Just,  democratic  and  compassi(jn- 
ate  nation  can  find  alternatives  to  killing 
millions  of  innocent  Infants.  Do  we  really 
want  to  turn  abortion  Into  a  growth 
Industry? 

The  second  article  is  by  Ed  Raterman, 
a  Midwestern  farmer  and  prominent 
member  of  Missouri  Citizens  for  Life. 
The  following  article,  entitled  "A  Non- 
Expert's  Rejoinder  to  Abortion,"  is  re- 
printed from  the  National  Pro-Life  Jour- 
nal and  follows : 

As  a  farmer,  I  find  It  unnecessary  to 
agonize  when  life  begins,  or  the  kind  of  life 
to  anticipate  if  the  source  is  known.  Having 
sown  many  acres  of  wheat  that  within  seven 
days  of  planting  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
very  much  alive,  and  undergoing  constant 
change,  I  have  long  teen  convinced  that 
germination  was  almost  immediate  upon 
contact  of  seed  with  soil  and  moisture.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  seed,  be  it  corn,  sorghum, 
mllo,  or  maize.  Germination  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  progression  that  is  continuous 
until  harvest,  a  harvast  that  will  reap  and 
reflect  only  that  which  was  initially  de- 
posited into  the  ground.  This  Is  a  fact  un- 
deniable and  without  need  of  proof.  This  is 
a  fact  wherever  biological  activity  takes 
place,  and  yet,  the  amassed  and  awesome  In- 
telligence of  the  Supreme  Court  simply 
Ignored  what  every  realist  truly  knows  and 
appreciates. 


The  above  determination  Is  no  less  ap- 
parent or  expected,  if  one  mates  a  cow  or 
heifer  to  a  bull,  the  only  known  resulting 
progeny  is  always  a  calf.  A  hog-ralser  who 
breeds  his  sows  or  gilts  to  a  boar,  would  be 
a  fool  to  think  his  fortune  to  be  Increased  by 
anything  different  from  pigs.  And  so  with 
humans,  when  a  man  and  woman  co- 
habitate,  and  beget  now  life,  the  results  are 
similar  and  equally  conclusive.  Before  a 
woman  is  possibly  sure  she  is  pregnant,  vital 
organs  of  her  progeny  function,  progres.s  is 
continuous,  life  is  in  existence,  and  It  can 
be  only  human. 

The  living  end-product  of  any  gestation 
has  to  be  alive  Irom  its  Inception,  and  ulti- 
mately can  only  bear  the  same  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  its  origin. 

Abortion  on  demand  is  now  perceived  as 
good.  Intelligent,  and  legal,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  ages  has  been  reversed,  but  only, 
for  so  long  as  prevails  the  apathy  of  indi- 
viduals, who  are  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  chanj;ing  the  crass  and  corrupt 
verdict   of  the  Supreme   Court. 

I  suffer  no  illusions  about  my  ability  to 
Impress  people  or  to  markedly  influence  my 
community.  However  I  call  upon  the  wheat 
growers  of  Kansas  and  North  Dakota,  the 
corn  and  hog  producers  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  the  ranchers  and  cattlemen  of  the 
West,  every  farmer  across  this  land,  every 
craftsman,  laborer,  miner  and  clerk,  all  those 
who  know  what  life  Is,  those  who  value  it's 
dignity  because  of  th°  Instinctive  sense  of 
morality  and  Justice  that  is  theirs,  the  com- 
petent and  educated  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
philosophers,  who  can  best  articulate  the 
sanctity  of  life;  I  call  upon  them  to  mo- 
bilize for  a  battle  that  mu.st  be  won,  if  we 
are  to  forestall  the  proliferation  of  ever 
lower  standards  of  human  behavior. 

Like  murder,  abortion  Is  brutally  wrong 
and  Intolerable.  To  permit  it  by  law  Is  in- 
conceivable in  a  nation,  which  under  God, 
proclaims  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  It  rep- 
resents maximal  discrimination  and  zeio 
responsibility  In  the  last  and  greatest  per- 
version of  sex. 

The  right  to  life  Is  a  Civil  and  more  im- 
portantly a  Human  Right,  that  Is  both  In- 
trinsic and  Inalienable,  a  right  that  must  be 
loudly  proclaimed,  faithfully  and  forever  de- 
fended, and  constitutionally  guaranteed  for 
all,  because  the  natural  law,  the  best  of  civil- 
ized tradition,  and  the  law  of  God  so  demand. 

To  do  less,  is  to  Invite  for  this  and  future 
generations,  sure  passage  through  the  most 
cruel  vale  of  tears  the  world,  this  nation, 
and  society,  has  ever  seen  or  yet  endured. 


VICTORY  FOR   THE   FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  PANETTA,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  withdrew  its  application  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  requesting  tax- 
exempt  status  for  its  ag  land  fimd  I  pro- 
posal. Marking  a  major  victory  for  fam- 
ily farmers  in  their  efforts  to  halt  the 
invasion  of  nonfarm  interests  into  the 
agricultural  sector,  this  action  effectively 
scuttles  plans  for  the  $50  million  plan  to 
invest  pension  funds  in  the  purchase 
of  working  farms  on  prime  farmland 
throughout  the  country. 

The  strong  opposition  to  the  ag  land 
fund  proposal  voiced  by  family  farmers, 
consumers,  and  the  press  indicates  the 


seriousness  of  the  issues  raised  by  this 
type  of  investment  scheme.  Although  ag 
land  lund  I  has  now  been  withdrawn 
from  consideration,  the  puolic  testimony 
before  the  House  Agricultui'e  Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  Farms  and  Rural  De- 
velopment illustrated  the  need  for  new 
legislation  which  will  further  guarantee 
the  survival  of  tne  family  farm  in  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  last  25  years,  the  number  of 
farms  in  America  has  decreased  from  5.4 
million  to  2.9  million,  with  predictions 
that  another  1  million  will  cease  produc- 
tion by  1980,  unless  current  trends  are 
halted.  These  declines  in  the  numbers  of 
farms,  along  with  the  growth  in  the  size 
of  the  average  farm,  points  out  that  the 
small  farmer  simply  cannot  make  it  un- 
der current  economic  conditions.  With 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  production,  and 
increasing  competition  from  agribusi- 
ness, farmers  are  doing  all  they  can  just 
to  stay  in  business.  In  light  of  the  un- 
stable situation  for  small  farmers  and 
the  present  trends  of  skyrocketing  land 
values,  new  nonfarm  investment  propos- 
als will  continue  to  surface.  It  is  my  fear 
that,  unlike  ag  land  fund  I,  these  new 
schemes  will  go  unnoticed  and  therefore 
unimpaired  if  new  legislation  is  not 
passed.  It  is  essential  that  farmers  and 
consumers  fully  understand  the  dangers 
that  corporate  investment  proposals  pose 
to  this  country's  philosophic  as  well  as 
economic  foundations.  All  of  us  must 
continue  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  new 
projects  which  offer  similar  threats  to 
their  survival. 

All  plans  for  corporate  investment  in 
farming  raise  the  following  philosophi- 
cal questions  regarding  the  future  of 
agriculture  in  America.  What  happens 
to  the  land  and  lifestyle  in  our  rural 
communities  when  profit  becomes  the 
basis  for  farming?  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  making  many  of  our  fariners 
into  tenant  operators?  And,  more  prac- 
tically speaking,  what  will  corporate 
ownership  and  absentee  investment  do 
to  land  values,  consumer  prices,  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  encroachment 
of  corporate  investment  into  farming 
can  only  lead  to  escalated  land  values, 
the  decline  of  competition  and  further 
concentration  in  the  food  industry, 
spiraling  consumer  prices,  and  the  de- 
struction of  rural  America  as  we  know 
it.  In  addition,  as  the  capital  base  ac- 
cumulates in  fewer  and  fewer  hands 
outside  of  our  agricultural  communities, 
opportunities  for  our  young  farmers  to 
enter  farming  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

In  the  effort  to  implement  my  sup- 
port of  family  farms,  I  am  cosponsoring 
two  bills  which  would  restrict  the  trend 
toward  absentee  corporate  ownership 
and  investment  in  farming.  The  Family 
Farm  Antitrust  Act  of  1977.  H.R.  941, 
would  prohibit  persons  or  businesses 
with  an  excess  of  $3  million  in  nonfarm 
assets  from  engaging  in  agricultural 
production.  Further,  businesses  with 
close  ties  to  farming  such  as  packing- 
houses, feed  manufacturers,  chemical 
and  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  farm 
machinery  suppliers,  ha'vlng  more  than 
$1  million  in  assets,  would  be  prohibited 
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Mr.   RUDD.   Mr.   Speakef 
Carter's  arbitrary  decision  tc 
the  Federal  budget  numerous 
ects  has  generated  controvei  sy 
out  the  land.  One  of  these 
central  Arizona  project,  is 
great  concern  to  the  people  . 
We  find  it  extremely  difficult 
hend    why    any    administration 
choose  to  remove  from 

project  of  such  vital ^ 

many  people  and  one  that 
completed. 

In  a  highly  incisive  article 
published  on  March  26  by  .. 
ton    Post,    my    di9tinguishe< 
from  Arizona,  House  Mine 
John  Rhodes,  suggests  that 
criticism  leveled  against  the 
ects  appear  to  be  coming 
uals  who  may  not  understated 
importance   of   water   to 
States.  Mr.  Rhodes'  column 
read  by  all  who  need  to 
perspective  on  this  major 

The  column  follows : 

.  .  .  And  From  the 
(By  John  J.  Rhodes) 

In  the  Southwest  of  this 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Sun 

Phoenix.  Arizona 

Our  growing  just  begun. 

Change  desert  to  fertile  valle] 

Oet  a  tan  on  Christmas  Day 

Phoenix.  Arizona 

With  a  touch  of  yesterday. 
— Theme  Song,  Phoenix  TV 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  the  benefit  of  my  Eastern  friends  I 
would  like  to  point  out  something  about  that 
part  of  the  nation  I  represent  in  Congress, 
Arizona's  Maricopa  County. 
It's  a  desert. 

It's  also  a  well -populated  desert,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  in  America.  People 
migrate  there  from  all  over  because  they  are 
attracted  to  both  our  climate  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

I  have  the  suspicion  that  many  people  have 
trouble  understanding  what  It  means  to  live 
in  a  desert.  I  am  sure  that  it's  difficult  for 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  grew  up  about 
30  minutes  from  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint 
Rivers,  to  realize  that  the  Salt  River  that 
cuts  across  metropolitan  Phoenix  is  nothing 
more  than  a  barren,  rock-fllled  ditch. 

How  else  to  explain  the  President's  sudden 
and  arbitrary  decision  to  delete  from  the 
budget  some  30  water  projects  around  the 
country,  among  them  the  Central  Arizona 
Project?  For  the  question  is  this;  If  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project — or  some  alternate 
means  of  transporting  large  amounts  of  water 
Into  the  central  areas  of  the  state — is  not 
built,  then  what  is  to  be  done  to  provide  for 
the  many  people  who  live  there? 

Unlike  most  Eastern  communities,  the  peo- 
ple of  central  Arizona  must  live  with  the 
reality  that  their  water  supplies  are  limited. 
Our  water  tables  have  been  diminishing  over 
the  years  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  we  go  to  turn  on  our 
water  faucets  and  find  that  nothing  comes 
out. 

To  Its  credit,  Arizona  had  the  foresight  to 
recognize  the  problem  of  finite  water  reserves 
and  the  Intelligence  to  plan  accordingly.  The 
Central  Arizona  Project  was  designed.  It  is 
a  frankly  ambitious  plan  to  take  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  at  Lake  Havasu,  lift  it 
over  the  mountains  through  a  series  of 
pumping  plants  and  aqueducts  and  allow  it 
to  flow  by  gravity  into  the  central  valleys  of 
the  state. 

After  a  lengthy  series  of  complex  legal 
battles  (which  went  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court).  Congress  passed  and  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  in  1968  the  bill 
authorizing  construction  of  the  CAP.  Since 
that  time  Congress  has  appropriated  over 
$400  million  for  the  project,  which  is  now 
almost  30  percent  complete. 

In  a  column  printed  in  the  March  14  Post, 
Colman  McCarthy  (who  incidentally  was 
born  and  raised  on  Long  Island)  dismisses 
the  CAP  as  a  prime  example  of  "pork  barrel 
politics"  and  takes  off  after  Morris  Udall  (D- 
Arlz.) ,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  for  opposing  wasteful  spending 
on  the  one  hand  and  .supporting  strongly  the 
CAP  on  the  other.  What  Rep.  Udall  (who. 
above  all  else,  is  no  hypocrite)  knows  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  evidently  does  not  is  that  over 
80  percent  of  the  funds  required  for  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  will 
be  paid  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  the  state 
of  Arizona.  The  project  will  be  mainly  paid 
for  by  the  water  users  themselves,  a  fact 
that,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  qualifies  the 
project  as  "pork  barrel." 

The  Issue  is  not  cost,  nor  even  cost-effec- 
tiveness, since  the  administration  is  already 
committed  to  the  concept  of  public  works 
projects  (the  CAP  Is  responsible  for  approxi- 
mately 4,300  new  Jobs  per  year).  Neither 
should  the  Issue  be  environmental,  since  the 
project  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
environmental  Impact  statements  at  every 
stage  of  its  development. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
and  other  similar  projects  are  at  the  vortex 
of  a  fundamental  issue  confronting  America. 
It  Is  the  issue  of  growth  versus  non-growth. 
Opponents  of  the  CAP  make  the  argument 
that  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  for  man  to 
challenge  nature  to  the  extent  that  a  viable 
community  is  erected  in  a  desert.  Colman 
McCarthy  alluded  to  this  attitude  in  his 
column  (to  wit:  "By  trying  to  Improve  on 
God's  design  of  the  Colorado  River  ...").  In 
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other  words.  If  Gtod  had  Intended  for  people 
to  inhabit  Maricopa  County,  He  would  have 
put  more  water  in  the  Salt  River. 

Perhaps.  But  what  about  the  hard  fact  that 
our  nation  and  the  world  is  becoming  an 
Increasingly  crowded  place  in  which  to  live? 
The  no-growth  people  have  no  answer  to 
this  unavoidable  question. 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  the  responsibility  and 
challenge  of  20th-century  man  to  use  his 
God-given  intelligence  to  devise  Innovative 
ways  for  the  human  race  to  exist  comfortably 
on  this  crowded  planet  of  ours. 

That  Is  what  we  have  done  In  Arizona.  We 
have  transformed  a  desert  Into  fertile  land. 
People  from  the  congested  East  and  else- 
where are  attracted  to  Arizona.  They  like 
what  they  find  there,  and  they  stay.  There  Is 
no  way  that  Arizona  could  keep  them  out, 
even  If  It  wanted  to.  Americans  have  a  right 
to  live  wherever  they  want.  They  have  a 
right  to  seek  a  better  way  of  life. 

Unless  the  Central  Arizona  Project  is  built 
as  planned,  central  Arizona  will  dry  up 
eventually  into  a  giant  dust-bowl.  The  life- 
style that  people  find  so  attractive  will  be 
gone.  People  now  living  there  will  be  forced 
to  re-locate. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen. 


TANKER  SAFETY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration's recently  announced  change  in 
U.S.  policy  on  oil  tanker  pollution  is  wel- 
come, but  I  doubt  whether  the  shift  in 
policy  will  do  much  to  reduce  tanker 
accidents. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  proposals  should 
be  effective  in  reducing  oil  pollution 
which  results  from  tanker  operations.  In 
particular,  the  commitment  to  imple- 
ment stricter  tanker  construction  stand- 
ards should  help  curb  the  amount  of  oil 
which  gets  dumped  overboard  each  and 
every  day.  Such  discharges  account  for 
85  percent  of  all  marine  pollution. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
proposals  do  not  adequately  address  the 
problem  of  accident-caused  pollution. 
The  administration's  plans  to  require 
double  bottoms  on  all  new  tankers,  and 
to  require  sophisticated  navigational 
equipment  on  ships  calling  at  American 
ports,  may  reduce  the  incidence  of  ac- 
cidents marginally,  at  best.  But  the  core 
issue  here  is  that  of  how  effectively  a 
tanker's  crew  performs. 

The  administration's  approach  to  this 
issue  is,  unfortunately,  a  cautious  one, 
though  it  need  not  be  so.  Beefing  up 
standards  for  crews  on  American  ships 
is  probably  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  American  ships  carry  only  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  oil  entering  our  ports. 
Taking  the  issue  of  tanker  crewing 
standards  before  international  forums, 
with  an  eye  toward  a  treaty,  may  be 
effective  in  the  long  run,  but  the  long 
run  may  be  as  much  as  10  years,  if  we 
may  judge  from  similar  negotiations  in 
the  past. 

The  administration's  approach  to  this 
problem  is  even  more  perplexing  because 
an  immediate  and  effective  solution  is 
right  under  our  noses. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
2427,  with  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
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Maine,  Dave  Emery,  and  27  cosponsors  to 
extend  U.S.  jurisdiction  under  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  to  200  miles. 
Our  bill  differs  from  the  administra- 
tion's action  In  only  one  respect:  It 
would  allow  extension  of  American  ves- 
sel   traffic    control   systems    into   deep 

The  administration's  proposals  already 
involve  considerable  unilateral  actions 
which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  in- 
creased operating  costs  to  foreign  ship- 
ping firms  wishing  to  enter  U.S.  waters. 
Furthermore,  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  require  periodic  inspection  and 
certification  of  foreign  vessels  trading  at 
U.S.  ports  is  a  clear  assertion  of  U.S. 
jurisdiction  over  the  trade  which  en- 
ters our  ports.  That  it  doesn't  carry  a 
200-mile  tag  is  significant  only  in  sym- 
bolic terms. 

Yet,  the  proposal  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  making — extension  of  U.S.  vessel 
traffic  control  to  200  miles — offers  a  clear 
way  of  avoiding  the  considerable  diffi- 
culties involved  in  either  a  unilateral 
imposition  of  crewing  standards,  or  in 
negotiating  the  issue  multilaterally. 

Under  a  comprehensive  guidance  sys- 
tem, similar  to  current  air  traffic  control 
systems,  U.S.  shore-based  nagivators 
would  be  able  to  "pick  up"  vessels  enter- 
ing the  U.S.  200-mile  zone  while  they 
were  still  in  deep  water,  and  guide  these 
ships  safely  into  port.  Such  a  system 
would  augment  on-vessel  navigation,  and 
allow  for  timely  corrective  actions  in  the 
event  a  ship  strayed  from  its  course. 

While  international  agreement  on 
standards  of  training  and  competence  in 
oil  tanker  operations  are  clearly  needed, 
the  outlook  for  quick  agreement  is  not 
good.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  use 
the  viable  options  which  are  open  to  us. 


GRAND  JURY  REFORM— COLORADO 
SENATE  PROPOSALS  PARALLEL 
H.R.  94  REFORMS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    P£NN.5yi.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dale 
Tooley.  the  district  attorney  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  recently  forwarded  to  me  Colo- 
rado Senate  bill  186  proposing  reforms 
in  that  State's  grand  jui'y  procedures. 
These  reforms  are  almost  identical  to 
those  I  have  proposed  in  H.R.  94  for  our 
Federal  grand  jury  system.  Specifically, 
the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  bill,  which 
match  my  bill — 

Would  provide  for  a  right  to  counsel 
In  the  grand  jury  room,  free  if  the  wit- 
ness is  indigent.  Counsel  would  only  ad- 
vise, and  could  not  make  objections, 
arguments,  or  addresses  to  the  grand 
jury.  The  court  would  maintain  the 
power  to  remove  any  disi-uptive  counsel; 

Would  require  the  grand  jury  to  be  in- 
formed of  its  duties,  rights,  and  respon- 
sibilities prior  to  hearing  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  reviewing  documentary 
evidence; 

Would  permit  any  person  to  request  to 
testify  before  the  grand  jury  and  allow 
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denial  of  such  a  request  to  testify  only 
for  good  reasons ; 

Would  require  witnesses  to  be  informed 
of  their  rights  before  the  grand  jury  and 
proliibit  calling  any  witness  if  they  indi- 
cate that  they  will  exercise  their  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination; 

Would  allow  subpenas  to  be  challenged 
if  they  are  unreasonable,  oppressive,  or 
for  harassment  purposes; 

Would  require  all  grand  jurj*  proceed- 
ings to  be  recorded  and  permit  trans- 
Ciipts  of  a  witness'  testimony  to  then 
be  made  available  to  the  witness  prior  to 
trial; 

Would  grant  witnesses  the  right  to  re- 
view any  prior  statements  in  the  prose- 
cutor's possession  prior  to  his  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury; 

Would  allow  witnesses  to  be  held  in 
contempt  only  after  a  hearing  with  coun- 
sel and  allow  confinement  only  for  the 
term  of  the  grar.d  jury  or  6  months, 
whichever  is  less ; 

Would  prohibit  reiterative  contempt, 
that  is,  prohibit  witnesses  imprisoned  or 
fined  for  refusal  to  testify  from  being 
subsequently  imprisoned  or  fined  for  re- 
fusal to  testify  as  to  the  same  matter; 

Would  prohibit  repeated  jeopardy,  that 
is,  once  a  grand  jury  has  refused  to  issue 
an  indictment,  prohibit  a  new  inq'uii-y  on 
the  same  matter  from  being  initiated 
unless  there  is  a  finding  that  additional 
evidence  has  been  discovered. 

As  District  Attorney  Tooley  and  others 
have  indicated,  the  reforms  proposed  by 
H.R.  94— and  the  Colorado  Senate  bill- 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  le- 
gitimate Investigations  by  grand  juries. 
Rather,  they  would  insure  that  such  in- 
vestigations are  fair,  thorough,  and  pro- 
ductive. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  forwarding  letter  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Tooley  and  the  full  text 
of  Colorado  Senate  bill  186: 

State  of  Colorado, 
Denver,  March  16, 1977. 
Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Cititenship  and  International  Law,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Eilberg:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  Jantiary  25,  1977,  and  for 
the  Information  which  you  enclosed. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  In  S.B. 
186  concerning  grand  jury  reform,  pending 
before  the  Colorado  legislature.  Enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  this  legislation.  In  the  form  in 
which  it  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  It  was  approved  on  second 
reading,  and  we  expect  it  will  clear  the 
Senate  within  the  next  two  weeks.  There 
will  be  two  amendments  to  it.  [one  which 
will  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor 
the  form  of  the  subpoena  and  any  required 
notice  thereon,  and  the  other  restricting 
grand  Jury  reportsl.  That,  restriction  will 
probably  require  that  a  subject  of  a  report 
have  -in  opportunity  to  appear  and  to  testi- 
fy and  that  in  no  event  could  a  report  be 
issued  without  the  appro\-al  of  a  Judge  who 
determines  that  public  release  of  a  report 
is  important  to  the  public  Interest. 

Because  so  many  of  these  changes  en- 
compass elements  of  the  legislation  which 
you  are  proposing,  and  which  Dade  County 
State's  Attorney  Richard  Gerstein  advocates. 
I  am  sending  this  information  to  you  and 
to  Mr.  Gerstein. 

Yours  truly, 

Dale  Toouet. 
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The  committee  recommends  that  S.B.  No. 
186  be  amended  as  follows  and,  as  so 
amended,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  with  favorable  recommendation: 

Amend  printed  bill,  page  1,  strike  every- 
thing below  the  enacting  clause,  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"Section  1.  16-5-204,  Colorado  Revised 
Statutes  1973,  is  repealed  and  reenacted, 
with  amendments,  to  read: 

16-5-204.  Witnesses  before  a  grand  Jury — 
procedure  ( 1 )  ( a)  Whenever  a  witness  in  any 
proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  refuses, 
without  Just  cause  shown,  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  the  court  to  testify  or  provide 
other  Information,  includmg  any  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material,  the  prosecuting  attorney  may  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  court  for  an 
order  directing  the  witness  to  show  why  the 
witness  should  not  be  held  in  contempt 
Aft«r  submission  of  such  application  and  (a 
hearing  at  which  tlie  witness  may  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  the  court  may.  If  the 
court  finds  that  such  refusal  v.as  without 
Just  cause,  hold  the  witness  in  contempt  and 
order  the  witness  to  be  confined) .  Such  con- 
finement shall  continue  until  such  time  as 
the  witness  is  willing  to  give  such  testimony 
or  provide  such  Information;  however,  (the 
court  may  release  the  witness  from  confine- 
ment if  the  court  determines  that  further 
confinement  will  not  cause  the  witness)  to 
give  such  testimony  or  provide  such  infor- 
mation. No  period  of  such  confinement  shall 
exceed  the  term  of  the  grand  Jury,  including 
extensions,  bfcCoie^^  which  such  refusal  to 
cjinply  with  the  court  oraeT^ccurred,  and 
in  no  event  shall  such  confinement  exceed 
six  months. 

(b)  11  a  witness  has  been  confirmed  in  ac- 
cordance with  p.aragraph  (a)  of  this  subsec- 
tion (1),  he  may.  upon  petition  filed  with 
the  court,  request  a  hearing  to  be  held  with- 
in ten  days  to  review  the  contempt  order  at 
which  hearing  he  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel.  Tlie  court,  at  the 
hearing,  may  rescind,  modify,  or  affirm  the 
order. 

(c)  In  any  proceeding,  conducted  under 
this  section,  counsel  may  be  appointed  for  a 
person  financially  unable  to  obt.iin  adequate 
a.ssistancc. 

(2)  No  person  who  has  been  Imprisoned  or 
fined  by  a  court  for  refusal  to  testify  or  pro- 
vide other  information  concerning  any  trans- 
action, set  of  transactions,  event,  or  events 
in  any  proceeding  before  a  grand  Jury  Im- 
paneled before  any  district  court  shall  again 
be  imprisoned  or  fined  for  a  subsequent  re- 
fusal to  testify  or  provide  other  Information 
concerning  the  same  transaction,  set  of 
transactions,  event,  or  events  before  any 
grand  jury. 

(3)  Upon  impanelment  of  each  grand  Jury, 
the  court  sliall  give  to  such  grand  jury  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  written  notice  of  and 
shall  assure  that  the  grand  Jury  reasonably 
understands  the  nature  of; 

(a)  Its  duty  to  Inquire  Into  offenses 
against  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state  of 
Colorado  alleged  to  have  been  committed; 

(b)  Its  right  to  call  and  interrogate  wit- 
nesses; 

(c)  Its  right  to  reqxiest  the  production  of 
documents  or  other  evidence; 

(d)  The  subject  matter  of  the  Investiga- 
tion and  the  criminal  statutes  or  other  stat- 
utes involved.  If  these  are  known  at  the  time 
the  grand  Jury  is  Impaneled: 

(e)  The  duty  of  the  grand  Jury  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  nine  or  more  members  of 
the  grand  Jury  to  determine.  ba.sed  on  the 
evidence  presented  before  it.  whether  or  not 
there  is  probable  cause  for  finding  indict- 
ments and  to  determine  the  violations  to  be 
Included  in  any  such  indictments;  and 

(f|  The  requirement  that  the  grand  Jury 
may  not  find  an  Indictment  in  cases  of  per- 
jury  unless   at  least    two  witnesses  to   the 
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same  fact  present  evidence  e  i 
able  cause  to  find  such  an 
(4)  (a)    Each    grand    Jury 
contain    the    following    adi  isem 
nently  displayed  on  the  frpnt 
poena: 
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(I)  You  have  the  right  to 
ney  to  represent  you  and 
garding  your  grand  Jury 

(II)  Anything  you  say  to 
may  be  used  against  you  In 

(III)  You  have  the  right 
swer    questions    If    you 
would  tend  to  Incriminate 
cate  you  in  any  illegal 

(IV)  If  you  cannot  affoitl 
attorney,  you  may  consult 
defender's  office,  or  request 
point  an  attorney  to 

(b)  Any  witness  who  is 
rights   pursuant   to 
subsection    (4)    shall   not 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
on   account  of  any   transac 
thing  concerning  which  he 
evidence   he   produces,   nor 
testimony  or  evidence  be 
In  any  criminal  proceeding, 
jury,  against  him  in  any 

(c)  In  any  proceeding 
Jury,  if  the  prosecuting 
notice   in  advance  of  the 
witness  that  such  witness 
else  his  privilege  against  sel 
such  witness  shall  not  be  ci 
pear  before  the  grand  Jury 
immunity  has  been  obtained 

(d)  Any  witness  subpoenae  1 
testify  before   a  grand   Jury 
books,  papers,  documents,  o 
before  such  grand  Jury  shall 
assistance  of  counsel  during 
such    witness    Is    being 
presence   of   such    grand   J 
may  be  present,  in  the  grand 
his  client  during  such 
counsel   for  the  witness  s^ 
only  to  counsel  with  the 
not  make  objeniens. 
the  grand  Jury.  Such  coun^l 
talned  by  the  witness  or  may 
financially   unable   to   obtain 
sistance,  be  appointed  in  the 
as  if  that  person  were  ellglbl( 
counsel.  An  attorney  present 
Jury  room  shall  take  an  oatl 
the  court,  at  an  In  camera 
mines  that  counsel  was 
court  may  order  counsel  to 
the  courtroom  when  advising 

(e)  Once  a  grand  Jury  has 
true  bill  based  upon  a 
transactions,  event,  or  events , 
Inquiry  into  the  same 
shall  not  be  initiated  unless 
upon  a  proper  shswlng  by 
attorney,  that  the  prosecutln ; 
discovered   additional    evidence 
such   inquiry. 

(f)  A  certified  or  authorize* 
be   present   at   all   grand   Jur? 
grand  Jury  proceedings  and 
commencement  to  adjournme^it 
ported.  The  reporter's  notes 
scripts  which  may  be  prepare  1 
served,  sealed,  and  filed  with 
release  or  destruction  of  the 
scripts    shall    occur    wlthou 
approval. 

(g)  Upon  application  by  th« 
by  any  witness  after  notice 
tor,  the  court,  for  good  cause 
order  to  furnish  to  that  witnL,., 
of  his  own  grand  Jury  testlmoTy 
reports,  or  exhibits  relating 
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fore  a  grand  Jury,  or  an  attorney  for  such 
witness  with  the  witness's  written  approval, 
shall  be  entitled,  prior  to  testifying,  to  exam- 
ine and  copy  at  the  witness's  expense  any 
statement  In  the  posses.<;lon  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  or  the  grand  Jury  which  such 
witness  has  made  that  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  inquiry  by  the  grand  Jury. 
If  a  witness  Is  proceeding  In  forma  pauperis, 
he  shall  be  furnished,  upon  request,  a  copy 
of  such  transcript  and  shall  not  pay  a  fee. 
(I)  No  person  subpoenaed  to  testify  or  to 
produce  books,  papers,  documents,  or  other 
objects  in  any  proceeding  before  any  grand 
Jury  shall  be  required  to  testify  or  to  pro- 
duce such  objects,  or  be  confined  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  for  his  failure  to  so 
testify  or  produce  such  objects,  if  upon  filing 
a  motion  and,  upon  an  evidentiary  hearing 
before  the  court  which  Issued  such  subpoena 
or  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  finds  that: 

(I)  A  primary  purpose  or  effect  of  requir- 
ing such  a  per?on  to  so  testify  or  to  pro- 
duce such  objects  before  the  grand  Jury  is  or 
will  be  to  secure  testimony  for  trial  for  which 
the  defendant  has  already  been  charged  by 
information,  indictment,  or  criminal  com- 
plaint. 

(II)  Compliance  with  a  subpoena  would  be 
unreasonable  or  oppressive; 

(III)  A  primary  purpose  of  the  issuance  of 
the  subpoena  Is  to  harass  the  witness; 

(IV)  The  witness  has  already  been  con- 
fined, imprisoned,  or  fined  under  this  sec- 
tion for  his  refusal  to  testify  before  any 
grand  Jury  investigating  the  same  transac- 
tion, set  of  transactions,  event,  or  events;  or 

(V)  The  witness  has  not  been  advised  of 
his  rights  as  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  subsection  (4) . 

(J)  Any  grand  Jury  may  Indict  a  person 
for  an  offense  when  the  evidence  before  such 
grand  Jury  provides  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  person  committed  such  offense. 

(k)  The  district  court  before  which  the 
indicted  defendant  Is  to  be  tried  shall  dis- 
miss any  indictment  of  the  grand  Jury  if 
such  district  court  finds,  upon  the  filing  of  a 
motion  by  the  Indicted  defendant  based  up- 
on the  grand  Jury  record  without  argument 
or  further  evidence,  that  the  grand  Jury 
finding  of  probable  cause  is  not  supported  by 
the  record. 

(1)  Any  person  may  approach  the  pro- 
secuting attorney  or  the  grand  Jury  and  re- 
quest to  testify  or  retestify  in  an  inquiry  be- 
fore a  grand  Jury  or  to  appear  before  a  grand 
Jury.  The  prosecuting  attorney  or  the  grand 
Jury  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  denials  of  such 
requests  to  that  prosecuting  attorney  or 
grand  Jury,  including  the  reasons  for  not  al- 
lowing such  person  to  testify  or  appear.  If 
the  person  making  such  request  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  or  the  grand  Jury,  such  person  may 
petition  the  court  for  hearing  on  the  denial 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney  or  the  grand 
Jury.  If  the  court  grants  the  hearing,  then 
the  court  may  permit  the  person  to  testify  or 
appear  before  the  grand  Jury,  if  the  court 
finds  that  such  testimony  or  appearance 
would  serve  the  Interests  of  Justice. 

(m)  The  foreman,  or  acting  foreman  when 
designated  by  the  court,  of  the  grand  Jury 
may  swear  or  affirm  all  witnesses  who  come 
before  the  grand  Jury. 

(n)  Any  other  motions  testing  the  validity 
of  the  indictment  may  be  heard  by  the  court 
based  only  on  the  record  and  argument  of 
counsel,  unless  there  is  cause  shown  for  the 
need  for  additional  evidence. 

Section  2.  Safety  clause.  The  general  as- 
sembly hereby  finds,  determines,  and  de- 
clares that  this  act  is  necessary  for  the  Im- 
mediate preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health,  and  safety.". 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  INCREASE  HURTS 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1977 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  over  the  years  as  the  big  labor 
union  bosses  beat  the  drum  for  con- 
tinuous Increases  in  minimum  wage 
under  the  fancy  title  of  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Our  colleague,  John  Dent 
of  Pennsylvania,  again  is  masterminding 
this  bill,  which,  unfortunately,  will  create 
unemployment  among  our  young  people 
and  will  be  used  as  a  base  to  launch  a 
whole  series  of  Increases  at  the  higher 
levels  of  those  receiving  $10  and  $12  per 
hour  now. 

The  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  Hotel  and  Motel  Association 
directed  a  letter  to  Congressman  Dent 
relative  to  the  problems  in  the  industry, 
compounded  by  the  periodic  Increase  in 
the  base,  which  I  feel  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  prior  to  voting 
on  this  issue. 

The  following  Information  was  con- 
tained in  a  March  7  letter : 

Member  hotels  and  motels  of  our  associa- 
tion, ranging  in  size  from  26  to  500  rooms,  are 
concerned  deeply  about  your  H.R.  3744.  In  it 
you  propcse: 

To  increase  the  federal  minimum  wage 
base  by  approximately  25  percent  30  days 
after  enactment. 

To  repeal  the  tip  credit,  which  will  Increase 
the  employer's  wage  costs  by  more  than  a 
dollar  an  hour  for  service  employees  who  are 
required  by  law  to  report  $20  a  month  or 
more  in  gratuities  they  receive  in  the  course 
of  their  employment,  and 

To  create  automatic  annual  wage  increases 
every  Jan.  1,  based  on  60  percent  of  the 
average  earnings  of  employees  in  one  of  the 
biggest  industries — manufacturing — so  this 
would  provide  built-in  Increases  for  years  ad 
Infinitum. 

Equitable  legislation  usually  is  proposed 
to  right  an  existing  wrong,  or  to  create  a 
need.  There  probably  Isn't  an  employer  any- 
where today  who  exploits  labor,  simply  be- 
cause employees  won't  be  exploited  and  this 
poses  the  question:  What  and  where  is  the 
wrong  you  propose  to  right?  And  what  is  the 
need  for  such  a  burden  upon  business  and 
employers? 

Your  pension  reform  act  examples  legisla- 
tion that  righted  many  wrongs  you  found 
existing  in  that  field — (and  you  probably 
never  received  due  credit  for  that  major  leg- 
islative accomplishment.) 

As  exacting  as  your  proposals  are,  they 
become  more  so  because : 

The  social  security  tax  base  has  been 
Increased, 

The  unemployment  compensation  tax  base 
has  been  increased,  and 

The  workmen's  compensation  premium 
base  will  be  Increased  again  July  1;  it  was 
increased  20  percent  last  July  1. 

Our  tax-paying  member  hotels  and  motels 
plead  for  some  relief.  They  hope  you  can 
find  a  way  to  modify  your  proposals  down 
to: 

1 — a  tolerable  minimum  wage  Increase  to 
become  effective  in  1978, 
2 — to  retain  the  tip  credit, 
3— to   eliminate   from   H.R.    3744   the   60 
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percent  of  the  average  manufacturing  in- 
dustry wage. 

As  you  doubtless  realize,  service  b\isi- 
nesses — hotels,  motels,  inns  and  restaur- 
ants— employ  minors,  they  employ  marginal 
and  unskilled  workers.  Many  of  the  minors 
are  part-time  workers  who  go  to  school  and 
work  only  24  hours  a  week  so  they  have 
time  for   their  school   requirements. 

It  Is  foreseeable  that  the  burdensome 
standards  you  propose  in  H.R.  3744  will 
prevent  employment  of  deserving  workers 
who  find  work  and  responsibility  and  enjoy 
it;  they  prefer  being  on  payrolls,  instead 
of  welfare  rolls. 

Co-incldentally,  on  March  3,  last  week, 
when  we  were  reading  your  H.R.  3744,  owners 
of  the  Fort  Hayes  Hotel  here  in  Columbus 
closed  the  hotel,  which  had  served  thd  public 
for  50  years.  When  I  asked  the  owners  why, 
they  explained  they  simply  couldn't  cover 
the  losses  any  longer. 

They  emphasized  their  Increases  in  oper- 
ating costs,  among  them 

(a)  increased  labor  contract  require- 
ments; 

(b)  an  electric  current  bill  for  $21,000  a 
month; 

(c)  a  natural  gas  bill  in  excess  of  $4,000  a 
month;  a  ruling  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Ohio  that  prohibited  the 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  paying  hotels  a 
commission  on  telephone  business  that  origi- 
nated In  hotels  and  motels; 

(d)  an  increase  in  its  county  real  estate 
tax; 

(e)  and  the  impossibility  of  passing  all 
these  Increases  along  to  the  customers  by 
Increasing  its  room  rates,  because  the  neces- 
sary increase  would  exceed  the  value  to  the 
customer. 

You  aren't  impervious  to  conditions  today. 

For  examples: 

Three  major  downtown  hotels  in  Cleve- 
land are  in  receivership  and  two  others  are 
"hanging  on"  to  30-to-40  percent  occu- 
pancies. 

Two  inns  in  the  Columbus  area  are  for  sale 
and  if  a  prospective  buyer  makes  an  offer 
and  tried  to  withdraw  it,  he'll  risk  a  broken 
arm. 

Two  hotels  in  Toledo  with  attractive  mod- 
ern and  adequate  facilities  are  experiencing 
business  volumes  far  below  the  break-even 
figure  and  one  of  them  with  a  labor  union 
contract  recently  renewed  the  contract,  with 
a  20  percent  wage  increase  across  the  board. 

In  a  400-room  hotel  in  Columbus,  the  four 
utilities — water  and  sewer  service,  tele- 
phone, electricity  and  natural  gas — have 
been  increased  to  a  total  of  $1,000  a  day. 
That  racks  up  to  $365,000  for  the  year  1977 
It's  the  equivalent  of  365,000  Scotches-and- 
soda  at  $1  each. 

These  example  economic  conditions. 
They're  mentioned  to  assure  you  the  hos- 
pitality business  In  Ohio  has  enough  eco- 
nomic problems  and  state  laws  and  require- 
ments to  live  by.  They  really  could  get  along 
tolerably    well    without    H.R.    3744. 


BLACK  PRESS  HONORS  W.  O. 
WALKER,  CLEVELAND  NEWSPA- 
PER PIONEER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  18,  1977, 1  had  the  distinct  honor 
to  be  present  at  the  sesquicentennial 
banquet  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  On  hand  were 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

distinguished  publishers  and  journalists 
from  the  Nation's  black  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Since  1827,  the  black  press  has  been 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  survival  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  fitting  then  that  one  of  Amer- 
ica's oldest  and  most  respected  news- 
papers should  be  cited  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  The  Cleveland  Call  and  Post, 
under  the  able  pen  of  W.  O.  Walker,  has 
fought  for  human  rights  and  equality 
since  1913. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Walker's  colleagues 
cited  him  for  his  role  in  establishing  the 
joint  Howard  University-NNPA  Archives 
and  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Newspaper 
Publishers.  The  archives  are  expected  to 
become  the  No.  1  repository  of  black 
newspapers,  press  photos,  editorial  back- 
ground reference  material,  and  memo- 
rabilia. 

In  recognition  of  this  honor,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  an  article 
to  you  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday, 
March  10,  1977,  Cleveland  Call  and  Post. 
The  article  gives  a  brief  history  of  Mr. 
Walker's  unparalleled  career  in  joui-nal- 
ism.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Four  Black  Women  Break  Congressional 
Ground 

Four  black  women  hold  seats  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  all  lour  have 
broken  ground  as  "firsts"  in  a  variety  of 
areas. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  f.rst  black 
woman  elected  to  Congress  goes  to  Shirley 
Anita  Chisholm,  Dem.-N.Y.,  elected  in  1969. 

Barbara  C.  Jordan,  Dem.-Tex..  was  the 
first  black  woman  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  deep  S3uth  and  the  first  black  woman 
ever  to  give  the  keynote  address  at  a  Demo- 
cratic national  convention. 

Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke,  Dem-Cal.,  is 
the  first  congresswoman  ever  to  have  given 
birth  while  In  office.  She  was  the  first  woman 
elected  to  Congress  from  California  In  20 
years  and  the  first  black  woman  ever  elected 
to  the  House  from  her  state. 

Cardlss  Collins,  Dem.-Ill.,  is  the  first  black 
to  hold  the  office  of  whip-at-large,  to  which 
she  was  appointed  by  the  House  majority 
leader. 

The  four  are  Included  in  a  new  publication 
"Women  in  Congress,  1917  to  1976,"  released 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial. 

Shirley  Chisholm,  a  native  of  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  began  her  political  career  as  a  club- 
house worker  before  being  elected  to  the 
New  York  State  Assembly.  Before  that,  she 
was  a  teacher  and  director  of  a  day  ntirssry. 

Elected  to  Congress  from  the  Bedford- 
Styvesant  section  of  Brooklyn  in  1969,  she 
campaigned  with  the  slogan  "Unbought  and 
Unbossed,"  the  title  of  her  autobiography. 

Under  Chisholm's  leadership.  Congress  en- 
{icted  legislation  to  Include  domestic  work- 
ers under  the  protection  of  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

She  also  sponsored  legislation  dealing  with 
environmental  health,  food  stamps,  day  care, 
national  home  health  care,  school  lunches, 
comprehensive  supplemental  security  in- 
come reform,  full  employment  and  women's 
rights. 

Chisholm  is  a  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  In  1972,  she  was  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  received  152  delegate  votes. 

Barbara  Jordan  received  a  three-minute 
ovation  after  being  Introduced  to  keynote 
the  1976  Democratic  convention. 

"There  is  something  different  and  special 
about  this  opening  night,"  she  told  the  con- 
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vention.  "I,  Barbara  Jordan,  am  a  keynote 
speaker,  and  notwithstanding  the  past,  my 
presence  here  before  you  Is  one  additional 
bit  of  evidence  that  the  American  dream 
need  not  forever  be  deferred." 

An  attorney,  Jordan  ran  for  the  Texas 
state  legislature  and  lost  shortly  after  grad- 
nailon  from  law  school.  After  two  losses,  she 
ran  for  the  State  Senate  and  won.  She  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
In  1972. 

Jordan  was  supported  In  her  Congressional 
campaign  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
who  also  helped  her  get  a  seat  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  after  her  election. 

It  was  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  during 
the  impeachment  hearings  of  President 
Nixon,  that  she  became  known  for  her  bril- 
liant oratory  and  judicious  manner. 

"My  faith  in  the  Constitution  is  whole,  it 
Is  complete,  it  is  total,"  she  stated.  "I  am  not 
going  to  sit  here  and  be  an  Idle  spectator  to 
the  diminution,  the  subversion  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  constitution." 

Among  the  bills  Jordan  has  introduced 
are:  the  civil  rights  amendments  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  A.sslstance  Administration  au- 
thorization; amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  a  bill  repealing  Federal 
authorization  for  state  "fair  trade"  laws;  and 
legislation  that  strengthened  civil  rights  en- 
forcement procedures  for  General  Revenue 
Sharing  and  LEAA. 

She  has  also  cosponsored  legislation  guar- 
anteeing equal  credit;  food  commodities  for 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition;  freedom  of 
information;  emergency  public  service  Jobs; 
hsme  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  tax 
credits  for  low  income  workers  and  health 
programs. 

Burke,  an  attorney  from  Los  Angeles,  has 
introduced  over  20  bills  and  major  amend- 
ments since  assuming  o.lice  In  1973.  These 
have  included  legislation  to:  provide  funds 
for  planning  a  comprehensive  west  coast 
mass  transit  system;  Federal  aid  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  autistic;  equal  op- 
portunity In  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline;  Federal  part-time  employ- 
ment for  homemakers  and  the  elderly; 
improved  out-patient  care  facilities  in  under- 
supervLsed  areas;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape. 

She  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  1976 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  HEW  restoring  previously  elimi- 
nated funds  for  programs  that  provided 
services  for  senior  citizens,  emergency  food 
and  medical  care. 

Burke  serves  on  the  Hou'se  Appropriations 
Committee.  She  was  elected  to  chair  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  In  1976  and  served 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  1972  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Miami  Beach. 

Cardlss  Collins,  a  resident  of  Chicago.  HI., 
began  her  career  as  a  stenographer  in  State 
government,  where  she  rose  to  become  reve- 
nue auditor  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Revenue. 

At  the  time  she  ran  for  the  seat  left  vacant 
by  the  untimely  death  of  her  husband, 
George,  she  was  committeewoman  of  Chi- 
cago's 24th  ward.  She  won  the  (1973)  elec- 
tion with  87.9  percent  of  the  vote. 

Collins  serves  on  the  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  She  has  sponsored  over 
25  bills,  including  the  National  Condomin- 
ium Act;  Economic  Disaster  Community  As- 
sistance Act;  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Other  areas  of  legis- 
lative interest  Involve  bills  to  help  the  aged, 
consumer  credit,  Medicare  and  water  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues here  assembled  will  join  me  in 
extending  congressional  recognition  to 
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Mr.  W.  O.  Walker  for 
career  and  service  to  Cleveland 
Nation.  As  one  of  his  avip 
only  hope  that  his  great 
tinues  to  fight  on  in  the 
racial  equality  and  humin 
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PUBLIC  ATTITUDE!  I  TOWARD 
ENERGY:  LOU  HAI  :RIS  POLL 


HON.  TIMOTHY  1.  WIRTH 
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THE  MAGNITUDE  OF 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Carter  "Impose"  a  tough  program 
of  conservation  on  both  consumers  and  in- 
dustry. 

VOLUNTARISM  VS.  CMPULSION  ON  CONSERVATION 

By  a  narrow  52-46  percent,  people  believe 
that  voluntary  conservation  of  energy  by  the 
public  would  be  effective.  By  51-45  percent,  a 
slender  majority  think  that  such  voluntary 
approaches  would  work  with  Industry.  By 
contrast,  a  much  larger  61-34  percent  think 
that  a  compulsory  conservation  program 
would  work  with  the  people  and  an  even 
higher  67-28  percent  think  the  compulsory 
approach  would  be  effective  with  Industry. 
The  nationwide  cross-section  of  1517 
adults.  Interviewed  In  their  homes  between 
March  1st  and  7th.  was  then  asked  to  esti- 
mate which  approach  would  be  more  effec- 
tive generally:  voluntarism  or  compulsion 
on  energy  conservation.  The  result:  by  55- 
38  percent,  a  clear  majority  opted  for  a 
compulsory  approach. 

However,  when  asked  which  approach  they 
preferred  to  see  taken,  by  an  overwhelming 
75-20  percent,  a  majority  favored  a  volun- 
tary way  to  aolve  the  problem. 

This  study  shed  some  light  on  the  degree 
to  which  voluntarism  is  now  working.  Each 
interviewer  was  given  a  thermometer  to 
take  Into  each  home  surveyed.  The  tempera- 
ture outside  the  door  and  then  inside  the 
house  was  recorded.  President  Carter  had 
asked  the  American  people  during  the  natur- 
al gas  shortage  In  January  to  turn  down 
their  thermostats  to  65  degrees  during  the 
day  and  down  to  60  degrees  at  night.  In  84 
percent  of  the  communities  surveyed,  the 
outside  temperature  averaged  under  65  de- 
grees, thus  necessitating  some  kind  of  home 
heating. 

Among -the  84  percent  whose  outside  tem- 
peratures were  below  the  65  degree  mark, 
here  are  the  inside  the  house  temperatures 
recorded : 

Only  8  percent  of  the  homes  had  an  inside 
the  house  temperature  of  65  degrees  or  less. 
No  more  than  28  percent  of  the  homes  had 
an  Inside  temperature  of  68  degrees  or  less. 
In  64  percent  of  the  homes,  the  tempera- 
ture was  70  degree.?  or  above. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  regions  of  the 
country  have  been  harder  hit  than  others 
during  the  cold  winter,  the  median  tempera- 
tures on  a  regional  basis  were  remarkably 
uniform;  In  the  East  70  degrees,  in  the  Mid- 
west 71  degrees,  in  the  South  70  degrees,  and 
in  the  West  71  degrees.  By  any  measure,  the 
temperatures  in  the  living  rooms  of  the 
country,  where  the  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted, were  a  full  five  degrees  above  the 
level   requested   by  the   President. 

The  study  probed  in  considerable  depth 
about  a  whole  host  of  both  voluntary  and 
compulsory  steps  that  might  be  taken  on 
energy  conservation. 

Basically,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  by 
71-16  percent,  a  majority  of  the  public  agrees 
with  the  estimate  of  top  Carter  energy  offi- 
cials that  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  total 
energy  used  in  the  country  can  be  saved 
through  the  application  of  tough  conserva- 
tion measures.  And  by  54-27  percent,  a  maj- 
ority clearly  expects  the  President  to  come 
up  with  Just  such  a  tough  program  on  April 
20th. 

In  the  area  of  voluntarism,  the  public  still 
believes  that  a  number  of  steps  can  be  ef- 
fective and  sizable  majorities  favor  taking 
these  approaches: 

Urging  people  to  put  their  thermostats 
down  to  65  degrees  during  the  day  and  to  60 
degrees  at  night  is  felt  by  67  percent  to  be 
an  effective  approach  and  by  78-18  percent, 
they  favor  such  exhortation  by  the  Presi- 
dent. (Obviously,  however,  most  Americans 
are  not  aware  of  the  average  70  degree  tem- 
perature in  most  homes  of  this  country). 

A  substantial  74  percent  think  it  would  be 
effective  to  "urge  people  to  use  less  elec- 
tricity during  the  day  when  it  Is  more  ex- 
pensive and  to  use  washers  and  dryers  and 
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other  utilities  at  night  when  it  Is  cheaper," 
and  a  75-15  percent  majority  supports  such 
appeals. 

By  87-10  percent,  the  public  also  thinks 
that  urging  more  people  to  use  car  pooling 
would  be  effective,  and  by  88-10  percent  a 
majority  wants  to  see  such  a  voluntary  ap- 
proach. 

In  the  area  of  compulsion,  there  are  fewer 
majorities  and  they  are  clearly  harder  to 
come  by.  Nonetheless,  mainly  in  the  areas 
of  compelling  key  Institutions  to  change 
their  ways,  the  public  does  opt  for  com- 
pulsion : 

An  81  percent  majority  feels  that  we 
could  effectively  conserve  gasoline  if  the 
55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  were  strictly 
enforced.  A  lopsided  79-17  percent  majority 
would  favor  such  a  tightening  of  enforce- 
ment of  that  speed  limit. 

A  high  80  percent  of  the  public  believes 
that  a  compulsory  policy  of  allowing  "only 
the  buildings  of  new  housing  which  uses 
the  most  efficient  heating  methods '  would 
be  effective  and  a  73-19  percent  majority 
opts  for  such  a  move. 

A  big  78  percent  thinks  it  would  be  effec- 
tive to  "prohibit  the  use  of  outdoor  light- 
ing on  signs  outside  buildings,  restaurants. 
and  other  places,  although  keeping  street 
lights  lit,"  and  by  68-25  percent  they  would 
favor  adoption  of  this  rule. 

A  substantial  87  percent  think  It  would 
be  effective  to  "compel  business  to  turn  off 
unnecessary  lights  in  halls  and  in  other 
places,"  and  by  85-11  percent,  most  people 
favor  mandating  this  rule. 

Nearly  two  out  of  every  three  people,  65 
percent,  think  it  would  be  e.ffectlve  to  "re- 
quire employers  to  set  up  special  bonus  ar- 
rangements for  employees  who  form  car 
pools  in  driving  to  work,  with  the  employer 
being  given  a  tax  credit  on  the  bonuses 
paid,"  and  by  60-28  percent  most  people 
favor  adopting  such  a  regulation. 

A  majority  of  56  percent  of  the  public 
feels  that  It  would  be  effective  "to  have  the 
federal  government  help  pay  for  vans  that 
companies  would  loan  to  employees  to  drive 
car  pools  to  and  from  work,"  and  by  a  nar- 
row 49-43  percent,  a  plurality  would  like 
to  see  that  policy  adopted. 

Some  57  percent  of  the  public  thinks  that 
a  policy  of  "compelling  older  plants  and  fac- 
tories to  convert  to  coal  from  natural  gas 
and  oil  would  work  and  by  48-34  percent 
the  public  favors  such  a  new  rule. 

One  area  to  emerge  from  this  study 
indicates  the  American  people  might  well 
be  willing  to  change  their  car  buying  habits 
While  a  substantial  61-24  percent  majority 
oppcses  simply  mandating  that  no  more 
medium-sized  or  large  cars  will  be  produced. 
it  is  more  than  apparent  that  people  are 
willing  to  bend  on  the  issue  of  bigger  cars. 
A  substantial  70  percent  think  it  would 
be  effective  to  "prohibit  the  sale  of  new  cars 
that  don't  get  20  miles  to  the  gallon,"  and 
by  61-29  percent,  a  majority  would  favor 
adopting  that  regulation  now.  A  sizable 
64  percent  think  It  would  be  effective  to 
"prohibit  the  sale  of  new  cars  that  don't 
get  22.5  miles  to  the  gallon."  and  by  50-38 
percent  most  would  like  to  see  that  regula- 
tion put  Into  effect.  Finally,  60  percent  of 
the  public  feels  that  It  would  be  effective  to 
"prohibit  the  sale  of  new  cars  that  don't 
get  25  miles  to  the  gallon."  and  by  a  razor 
thin  44-43  percent,  most  would  opt  for  the 
immediate  passage  of  such  a  regulation. 

Clearly,  people  are  willing  to  put  an  acid 
test  on  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce new  cars  that  yield  a  high  number  of 
miles  to  the  gallon.  The  Implication  of  this 
finding  surely  must  be  that  people  would 
respond  to  a  regulation  that  meant  they 
would   have   to   buy  smaller  autamobiles. 

Another  major  program  under  considera- 
tion is  mandatory  Insulation  of  homes 
Thirty  percent  of  homes  are  now  estimated 
to  be  improperly  insulated  nationwide.  A 
substantial  64  percent  of  the  public  feels  it 
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would  be  effective  to  "require  local  gas  and 
electric  power  companies  to  Insulate  homes 
with  added  insulation  materials,  storm 
windows,  and  weather  stripping,  with  cus- 
tomers paying  for  it  themselves  on  an  instal- 
ment basis  over  a  year's  time  on  their  gas 
and  electric  bills."  However,  by  a  narrow 
49-42  percent,  a  plurality  w^ould  oppose  such 
compulsion  on  insulation.  Nevertheless,  the 
survey  also  found  that  such  Insulation 
might  be  acceptable  if  people  were  allowed 
to  deduct  the  charges  for  Insulation  from 
the  federal  income  taxes,  a  step  75  percent 
thought  would  be  effective  and  favored  by  a 
67-25  percent  margin. 

In  four  areas,  the  public  Is  both  unim- 
pressed with  the  effectiveness  of  compulsory 
measures   and   also    clearly   opposes    them: 

A  system  of  rationing  home  heating  fuel, 
with  each  family  allotted  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  used  the  previous  year.  Is. 
thought  to  be  effective  by  only  50  percent  of 
the  public  and  would  be  opposed  by  61-30 
percent. 

Rationing  gasoline  Is  viewed  as  an  effec- 
tive measure  by  only  51  percent  and  Is 
overwhelmingly  opposed  by  a  margin  of  66- 
24  percent. 

Only  38  percent  of  the  public  feel  It  would 
be  effective  to  make  employers  pay  a  tax 
on  each  car  where  company  parking  facili- 
ties are  provided,  and  by  66-24  percent,  a 
majority  opposes  such  a  step  to  discourage 
the  use  of  cars  In  driving  to  work. 

A  tax  on  public  parking  facilities  to  dis- 
courage people  from  driving  is  believed  to 
be  effective  by  only  36  percent  and  is  opposed 
by  69-21  percent. 

THE    DIMENSION    OF    HIGHER    PRICES 

■When  the  public  was  asked  to  estimate 
•what  they  think  will  hayjpen  to  the  price  of 
energy  they  will  have  to  pay  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  median  estimate  was  that  energy 
will  go  up  50  percent.  This  means  that  most 
people  hold  the  view  that  gasoline  prices,  for 
example,  are  headed  toward  $1.00  a  gallon. 

In  order  to  see  just  how  much  give  there 
might  be  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  energy,  a  series  of 
trade-off  questions  were  asked : 

When  forced  to  choose  between  a  50  cents 
a  gallon  Increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline  or 
to  go  to  a  system  of  permanent  rationing,  by 
a  narrow  43-38  percent,  a  plurality  opted  for 
permanent  rationing. 

When  forced  to  choose  between  a  ga-soUne 
price  hike  of  50  cents  a  gallon  or  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  medium  and 
large  cars,  a  45-35  percent  plurality  came 
down  in  favor  of  stopping  the  sale  of  bigger 
cars.  This  finding  reinforces  previous  results 
that  show  there  Is  co:islderable  give  in  the 
American  penchant  for  bigger  autos. 

When  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  pay- 
ing 100  percent  more  for  home  heating  fuels 
next  winter  or  rurming  the  risk  of  not  hav- 
ing enough  home  heating  fuel,  45  percent 
opt  for  a  100  percent  fuel  price  increase,  only 
29  percent  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
inadequate  supply,  and  9  percent  say  the 
issue  is  not  appUca'ole  to  them. 

THE  OTHER  SICE  OF  THE  COIN:   HOW  TO  INCREASE 
THE    SUPPLY    OF    ENERGY 

Clearly,  as  reported  earlier.  73  percent  of 
the  public  think  there  is  a  real  energy  short- 
age here  and  now,  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
plague  this  country  for  the  next  decade. 

The  public  was  asked  whom  they  thought 
was  to  blame  for  the  shortage  that  now 
exists: 

71  percent  think  "Arab  oil-producing  coun- 
tries playing  politics"  are  very  much  to 
blame; 

68  percent  pin  very  much  of  the  blame 
on  "the  failure  of  this  country  to  come  up 
with  new  sources  of  energy  closer  to  home;" 

65  percent  feel  the  "way  major  oil  com- 
panies have  behaved"  deserves  a  major  share 
of  the  blame; 

63  percent  believe  that  "the  tactics  of  for- 
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elgn  oil-producing  countries  in  raising  the 
price  of  oil  and  natural  gas"  are  very  much 
to  blame; 

52  percent  pin  much  of  the  blame  on  "con- 
tinued waste  of  energy  by  industry;" 

51  percent  attribute  much  blame  to  "con- 
tinued waste  by  the  American  people;" 

48  percent  put  very  much  of  the  blame  on 
"the  lack  of  an  energy  policy  by  the  federal 
government." 

It  is  evident  that  the  American  people  are 
deeply  distressed  that  they  are  51  percent 
dependent  on  foreign  oil  to  meet  their  na- 
tional needs.  The  survey  asked  them  about 
it  and  found  by  an  overwhelming  89-9  per- 
cent that  they  feel  "it  is  bad  for  this  coun- 
try to  be  that  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  oil."  They  see  national  security  overtones 
in  this  condition:  by  74-17  percent,  they  be- 
lieve "with  so  much  of  our  oil  coming  from 
the  Middle  East,  we  place  our  whole  system 
of  military  security  in  danger  in  case  of  war." 
Yet,  the  public  also  firmly  rejects  the  notion 
of  "making  political  and  economic  conces- 
sions to  the  oil-producing  countries  so  we 
can  be  sure  we  keep  getting  their  oil,"  held 
by  a  62-26  percent  majority. 

The  public  instead  wants  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration to  "get  tough  with  the  oil- 
producing  countries  on  such  matters  as 
food,  equipment  needed  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  on  the  use  of  our  know-how 
in  getting  their  oil  out  of  the  ground,  proc- 
essing and  transporting  it,"  a  position  fa- 
vored by  a  72-15  percent  majority.  This  re- 
sult indicates  strcng  public  backing  for  the 
stand  President  Carter  took  during  the  cam- 
paign In  which  he  said  he  would  use  tough 
measures  short  of  war  to  bargain  with  the 
oil-producing  cartel. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  of  course,  to 
public  worry  over  too  much  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  sources  is  just  how  to  develop 
new  sources  of  added  supply  of  energy  at 
home.  A  central  pivot  In  the  debate  over  this 
question  Is  the  matter  of  deregulating  oil 
prices: 

By  66-17  percent,  a  majority  favors  the 
powers  already  given  the  President  to  dereg- 
ulate natural  gas  on  a  temporary  basis  in 
order  to  distribute  available  supply  across 
state  lines. 

The  much  debated  proposal  for  a  "federal 
law  which  would  gradually  deregulate  the 
price  of  all  oil  and  natural  gas  over  a  26 
month  period"  is  favored  by  a  44-34  percent 
plurality  of  the  public.  When  the  price  de- 
control issue  has  added  to  It  "deregulation 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  siipplles  in  this  coun- 
try to  encourage  companies  to  explore  for 
and  develop  new  oil  and  natural  gas,"  sup- 
port rises  to  a  55-27  percent  majority. 

However,  public  support  for  decontrol  may 
cnly  be  viable  If  an  additional  provision  is 
added  to  any  such  legislation:  by  72-14  per- 
cent, the  people  say  they  fav.ir  "a  plan  under 
■which  prices  would  be  deregulated  but  most 
of  the  profits  which  oil  companies  make 
would  be  required  to  be  put  back  into  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  sources 
of  energy  to  relieve  the  energy  shortage." 

Specifically,  the  public  opts  for  giving 
a  green  light  to  these  activities  to  generate 
more  energy  supply  here  at  home: 

77  percent  feel  it  is  very  important  to  "ex- 
pand work  on  solar  energy." 

68  percent  feel  it  is  highly  Important  to 
"build  more  and  better  public  transporta- 
tion systems  of  commuter  trains,  buses, 
subways,  and  other  means  besides  highways 
and  freeways."  (This  result  marks  the  first 
time  that  such  backing  has  emerged  for 
mass  transit  in  this  country.) 

68  percent  opt  as  very  important  "allow- 
ing more  drilling  for  oil  and  natural  gas  on 
government-owned  lands." 

64  percent  feel  it  very  Important  to  "build 
plants  that  can  convert  coal  to  gas  and 
oil." 

62  percent  give  a  priority  to  drilling  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  off  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Gulf  coasts." 
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68  percent  think  it  highly  Important  to 
"build  more  nuclear  power  plants  to  gen- 
erate electricity." 

52  percent  believe  it  highly  Important  to 
"expand  underground  mining  for  coal." 

51  percent  give  major  Importance  to  work 
on  nuclear  power  that  uses  hydrogen  Instead 
of  uranium"  (nuclear  fusion). 

However,  several  proposed  approaches  to 
increasing  energy  supply  come  up  with  less 
than  50  percent  who  feel  they  are  very  im- 
portant : 

Only  42  percent  attach  high  importance  to 
"expanding  strip  mining." 

No  more  than  42  percent  feel  it  highly 
Important  to  "convert  oil  shale  to  synthetic 
crude  oil." 

Only  36  percent  give  high  priority  to  "re- 
laxing auto  emission  rules  and  standards  to 
save  gasoline." 

And  no  more  than  32  percent  say  It  is  very 
Important  to  "relax  emission  standards  for 
power  plants  so  they  can  burn  higher  sulfur 
content  fuels." 

Finally,  only  22  percent  attach  a  high 
priority  to  "Importing  more  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  overseas." 

Underlying  these  specific  measures  people 
favor  is  a  sense  that  current  sources  of  energy 
are  either  running  out  or  cannot  be  relied 
on  over  the  next  10  to  25  years: 

24  percent  of  the  public  reports  that  it 
now  depends  mainly  on  oil  for  their  electric 
power  energy,  but  a  much  smaller  5  percent 
think  they  still  will  In  10  years,  and  a  small 
1  percent  think  they  will  still  be  highly  de- 
pendent on  oil  in  25  years. 

In  the  case  of  hydrc-electric  power,  19 
percent  report  being  dependent  on  it  today, 
only  10  percent  think  they  will  in  10  years, 
and  no  more  than  4  percent  think  they  will 
in  25  years. 

19  percent  say  they  are  mainly  dependent 
on  coal  today  for  electric  power  energy,  15 
percent  in  10  years,  and  a  smaller  8  percent 
In  25  years.  However,  recent  talk  of  greater 
use  of  coal  has  Increased  the  number  who  see 
themselves  dependent  on  it  In  10  years  from 
7  percent  to  15  percent  just  in  the  past  six 
months. 

Only  2  percent  of  the  public  are  now  mainly 
dependent  on  nuclear  power,  but  a  much 
higher  26  percent  think  they  will  be  in  10 
years,  with  20  percent  viewing  it  as  the  major 
electric  power  supply  25  years  from  now. 

Less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  now  are 
mainly  dependent  on  solar  energy,  but  12 
percent  think  it  will  be  their  main  source 
of  electric  power  in  10  years  and  a  high  30 
percent  see  it  as  their  major  source  of  energy 
in  25  years. 

Coal  shows  signs  of  coming  back  as  an 
alternate  source  to  many  people,  but  coal  is 
felt  by  a  75-18  percent  margin  to  be  too  great 
a  polluter  of  the  environment.  Oil  is  thought 
to  be  environmentally  unsound  by  a  59-33 
percent  margin.  By  contrast,  nuclear  power 
is  thought  to  be  non-polluting  by  51-26  per- 
cent and  solar  energy  by  an  even  larger  77- 
12  percent. 

Clearly,  the  public  sees  solar  energy  as  a 
long-term  hope,  with  nuclear  filling  in  much 
of  the  gap  left  by  the  prospective  decline 
of  dependence  on  oil.  Not  only  do  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  uneasy  about  foreign  oil 
dependence  today,  but  they  feel  it  will  be 
disappearing  as  a  major  resource  for  their 
energy  needs  over  the  next  25  years. 
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Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marks  a  significant  day,  a  historic  date 
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Speaker,  the  ques- 
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legal  rights  to  Presidential  papers  has 
been  an  issue  for  nearly  200  years,  start- 
ing with  George  Washington's  papers 
and  continuing  through  our  recent  37th 
and  38th  Presidents. 

The  continuing  and  thorny  issue — 
pressuring  Members  of  Congress,  pres- 
suring publishers,  pressuring  librarians 
and,  yes,  pressuring  Presidents  them- 
selves—is "What  is  public  and  what  is 
private  where  Presidential  papers  are 
concerned?" 

As  we  recall,  the  problem  came  to  a 
climax  in  1974  when  President  Nixon  left 
office  and  Congress  decided  to  take  cus- 
tody of  his  documents.  The  question  of 
who  owns  these  papers  and  where  they 
should  go  is  still  unsettled.  Sometime  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  determined  effort  to 
explore  this  200-year-old  issue  and  to 
point  the  directions  in  which  a  solution 
may  be  found  has  been  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Washington  author  and  pub- 
lisher. M.  B.  Schnapper,  the  owner  of  a 
small  publishing  firm  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  publishes  books  of  a  serious,  and 
often  scholarly,  historical,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  concern. 

His  book,  "Public  Trust,  PubUc  Prop- 
erty and  Private  Property,"  will  come 
from  the  presses  in  a  few  weeks.  It 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of 
the  subject.  I  place  in  the  Record  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  our  200-year-old 
problem  that  appeared  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Star: 
Use  and  Abuse  of  W.\shington's  Papehs 

(By  William  Delaney) 
The  papers  of  George  Washington,  which 
he  consdered  "a  species  of  public  property, 
sacred  in  my  hands,"  instead  became  an  In- 
strument of  private  profit  and  partisan  poli- 
tics in  the  hands  of  his  favorite  nephew 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Bushrod  Washington 
and  the  debt-ridden  Chief  Justice  John  Mar.^ 
shall,  according  to  a  forthcoming  book. 

The  tangled  tale  of  the  Washington  papers 
as  researched  by  author  M.  B.  Schnapper  re- 
veals those  Justices'  efforts— bold  even'  by 
today's  publishing  and  ethical  standards— 
to  turn  them  into  a  bestseller. 

And  It  reveals  that  a  colleague  of  theirs 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  ruling  on  the 
private  nature  of  Washington's  papers  is  be- 
ing cited  m  Richard  Nixon's  current  effort  to 
gain  control  of  his  White  House  tapes,  was 
a  promoter  of  the  edition  of  Washington's 
documents  that  profited  from  his  decision. 

Schnapper,  editor  of  Public  Affairs  Press 
here  and  a  crusader  against  the  private 
profiteering  of  government-produced  ma- 
terials by  public  officials,  has  released  to  lead- 
ing newspapers  the  Washington-papers  chap- 
ter of  "Public  Trust.  Public  Property  and 
Private  Profit,"  to  be  published  by  his  press 
In  late  spring. 

In  it,  he  cites  a  1782  letter  from  Washing- 
ton to  a  New  England  clergyman-historian. 
William  Gordon— a  letter  disregarded  by 
most  historians  and  archivists.  Schnapper 
says— in  which  the  general  called  his  Revo- 
lutionary War  records  "a  species  of  public 
property,  sacred  in  my  hands." 

While  Washington  said  he  would  be  happy 
eventually  to  comply  with  Gordon's  request 
to  see  his  war  documents,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  war  had  not  yet  been  concluded  bv 
treaty: 

"When  Congress  then  shall  open  their  reg- 
isters, and  say  it  is  proper  for  the  servants 
of  the  public  to  do  so.  It  will  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  afford  all  the  aid  to  your  la- 
bors .  .  .  which  my  papers  can  give." 

Tears  later,  when  he  left  the  presidency. 
Congress  had  still  neglected  to  .sav  anything 
about  the  proper  thing  to  do  with  the  mili- 


tary and  White  House  documents.  So  he 
took  them  home  to  Mount  Vernon,  voicing 
concern  about  their  security  In  letters  to  the 
Treasury  and  War  departments. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  with  their  fate 
left  In  his  will  to  his  nephew-executor,  Wash- 
ington's papers  were  seized  upon  by  the 
nephew  and  his  colleag\ie.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  as  a  vehicle  for  enriching  them- 
selves personally  and  politically,  as  well  as 
p.iying  homage  to  the  late  president. 

Envisioning  a  huge  bestseller  that  would 
firmly  link  the  heroic  Washington  to  their 
Jefferson-defeated  Federalist  party,  the  pair 
sought  an  unprecedented  $150,000  advance 
from  a  Philadelphia  publisher  for  the  biog- 
raphy which  Marshall  would  WTlte  with  ex- 
clusive access  to  the  papers.  The  Justices 
(Marshall  and  his  brother,  for  e.xample.  then 
owed  $31,500  on  a  newly  acquired  Virginia 
estate)  would  split  the  proceeds  60-50. 

According  to  Schnapper,  the  astounded 
publisher  wrote  back  that  no  one  had  ever 
got  more  than  $30,000  fcr  a  copyrighted  work. 
The  Justices  reduced  their  demand  to 
$100,000.  Finally  they  settled  on  an  install- 
ment package  totaling  $70,000.  with  the  pub- 
lisher suggesting  that  Marshall  not  depict  the 
British  so  unfavorably  that  sales  in  England 
would  suffer.  ■ 

As  work  on  his  five-volumne  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" progressed,  however.  Marshall  got 
skittish  about  the  appearance  of  his  role  In 
the  whole  undertaking. 

He  sent  his  son  to  Philadelphia  to  try  to 
prevent  the  use  of  his  name  on  the  work. 
The  publisher,  of  course,  refused.  (Imagine, 
for  example,  a  publisher  today  agreeing  to  an 
anonymous  biography  of  Jimmy  Carter  by 
Jody  Powell.)  Eventually  It  was  agreed  that 
Marshall's  name  would  appear  on  the  title 
page.  In  relatively  small  type  and  without 
mention  of  his  Supreme  Court  title. 

Meanwhile.  President  Jefferson  was  .so  an- 
gered by  reports  of  what  he  called  Marshall's 
"evil  labor"  that  he  forbade  postmasters  to 
take  orders  for  the  books. 

"It  is  intended  to  come  out  Just  in  time 
to  Influence  the  next  (1804)  presidential  elec- 
tion." Jefferson  told  the  celebrated  poet  Joel 
Barlow,  urging  him  to  write  a  counter-history 
from  the  anti-Federalist  viewpoint. 

When  the  volumes  appeared,  beginning  In 
1804,  MarshaU's  "Life  of  Washington"  drew 
predictably  mixed  reviews.  But  even  former 
President  Jo^n  ^dams.  himself  a  Federali.-.t. 
privately  described  It  as  a  "mausoleum" 
principally  designed  to  make  money.  While 
successful  commercially,  it  was  never  quite 
the  smash  hit  the  two  justices  hoped  for. 

Joseph  Story  of  Massachusetts,  the  third 
Justice  In  Schnapper's  account  of  the  Wash- 
ington papers,  enters  In  the  1820s  when  his 
friend,  House  chaplain  Jared  Sparks  (later 
an  important  historian  and  president  of 
Harvard  College ) .  enlisted  his  warm  support 
for  a  Sparks-edited  publication  of  all  of 
Washington's  writings. 

At  first  Bushrod  Washington  was  uninter- 
ested In  helping  someone  else  make  a  buck 
from  his  uncle's  papers. 

Sparks  complained  to  Story,  arguing  that 
"Washington's  public  letters  and  pape:-s  are 
the  property  of  the  nation"  and  as  such 
should  be  laid  before  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  Sparks  began  a.%scmbllng 
copies  of  Washington's  letters  from  other 
sources — so  many  that  we  wrote  Justice 
Washington  he  was  going  ahead  with  the 
project  in  any  case,  but  would  agree  "to 
divide  with  you  equally  the  property  of  copy- 
right and  the  profits  of  sale"  if  he  could  use 
the  papers  In  the  Justice's  possession. 

Sparks  turned  to  Marshall,  whom  he  bad 
met  socially  through  Story. 

Marshall's  intercession  with  Justice  Wash- 
ington was  "apparently  decisive,"  Schnap- 
per believes.  In  fact,  the  1827  contract  called 
for  a  three-way  split  of  the  profits,  cutting 
Marshall  in. 

Story,  who  offered  his  "affectionate  friend" 
Sparks  all  manner  of  encouragement  about 
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the  project,  lent  his  name  to  newspaper  let- 
ters promoting  Sparks'  undertaking — letters 
which  were  used  in  a  brochure  soliciting  pre- 
paid orders  for  the  12-volume  Washington 
papers. 

Following  the  deaths  of  Ju»itlces  Washing- 
ton in  1829  and  Marshall  In  1835,  Story  found 
himself  In  1841  sitting  as  a  circuit  Judge  in 
a  case  brought  by  Sparks'  publisher.  The 
publisher  complained  that  a  new  biography 
of  Washington  contained  excerpts  from  the 
Sparks  edition  of  the  papers,  thus  Infringing 
on  the  Sparks-Marshall-Washington  copy- 
right. 

The  opposing  publisher  claimed  the  papers 
were  public  property,  not  copyrightable. 

Story,  In  what  Schnapper  calls  "a  puzzling 
lapse"  for  "one  of  the  early  giants"  of  the 
court,  did  not  disqualify  himself,  despite  his 
personal  promotion  of  the  Sparks  series  and 
multiple  other  apparent  conflicts  of  interest 
(the  publisher,  whom  Story  knew,  was  Har- 
vard's librarian;  Story  taught  there  part- 
time.  Sparks  full-time) . 

In  his  ruling,  he  held  that  the  papers  were 
Washington's  private  property,  had  been 
deemed  such  by  the  president  himself,  and 
were  In  the  same  boat  as  letters  by  British 
literary  figures. 

Schapper  contends  that  Story  Ignored  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  sanction  the  private 
ownership  of  presidential  documents,  and 
other  basic  constitutional  Issues  Involved, 
Including  its  ban  on  extra  presidential  In- 
come apart  from  salary. 

As  a  result  of  Story's  opinion — which 
Schnapper  says  was  practically  unnoticed  at 
the  time — the  new  biography  was  withdrawn 
from  circulation. 

Washington's  personal  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  papers  as  commander-in-chief 
and  as  president  seems  to  have  been  ambigu- 
ous. 

"A  species  of  public  property,"  he  told 
Gordon.  In  his  letter  to  the  Treasury  he 
referred  to  "my  papers  of  a  public  nature." 
His  letter  to  the  War  Department  made  men- 
tion of  "my  military,  civil  and  private  pa- 
pers." But  it  remained  a  potentially  bother- 
some Issue  for  officialdom,  and  by  the  time 
of  his  death  nothing  was  resolved. 

"Thus,"  Schnapper  concludes,  "records  of 
great  historical  Importance  came  to  be  treat- 
ed as  private  property  because  of  official 
negligence." 

Not  until  1934  did  Congress  authorize  a 
National  Archives. 

Not  until  1955  did  It  authorize  a  system 
of  government-maintained  libraries  to  house 
the  records  of  recent  presidents. 

And  not  until  1974,  after  Nixon  left  office, 
did  Congress  take  custody  of  a  president's 
documents,  leaving  the  question  of  owner- 
ship to  the  courts.  Nixon's  personal  claim 
to  his  tapes  and  papers  Is  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  same  time  it  seized  the  controver- 
sial Nixon  materials.  Congress  created  a  Pub- 
Uc Documents  Commission  to  study  the 
question  of  how  the  records  generated  by 
a  wide  variety  of  officials — Judges  and  con- 
gressmen and  agency  chiefs,  as  well  as  presi- 
dents—should be  treated.  What  Is  public? 
What  is  private?  And  what  meant  Washing- 
ton by  his  cryptic  phrase,  "a  species  of  public 
property?" 

That  commission  m»ets  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss Its  recommendations,  which  are  due  on 
Capitol  Hill  next  Thursday. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extremely   proud  today  to  join 
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many  of  my  colleagues  ?n  the  commem- 
oration of  the  59th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

It  was  on  February  16, 1918,  that  Lith- 
uania declared  its  independence  after 
surviving  a  long  period  of  Russian  dom- 
ination follov.ed  by  a  brief  German  oc- 
cupation during  World  War  I.  Every 
freedom-loving  American  must  admire 
the  determination  and  perseverance  of 
the  Lithuani;ns  that  allowed  them  to 
realize,  if  only  briefly,  their  goal  of  in- 
dependence. 

In  1795,  when  Lithuania  was  annexed 
by  Russia,  Lithuanians  banded  together 
against  their  enemy.  Their  resentment 
of  their  Russian  overlords  grew  in 
strength  as  the  Russians  tried  to  sup- 
press what  Lithuanians  cherish  most— 
their  language,  religion,  and  traditions. 
Each  attempt  of  the  brave  Lithuanians 
to  overthrow  Russian  domination  brought 
more  intensified  efforts  to  convert  the 
Lithuanians  to  Russian  ideology.  But 
with  unmatched  determination  the  Lith- 
uanians resisted  and  remained  true  to 
their  traditions. 

The  Lithuanians'  determination  finally 
led  to  their  independence  on  that  special 
day  in  February  1916.  Ironically,  Lith- 
uania's independence  was  short  lived. 
No  sooner  had  the  Lithuanians  pro- 
claimed their  independence  than  the 
Red  Army  entered  the  country  and  in- 
stalled a  Communist  government.  The 
Lithuanians,  having  struggled  for  cen- 
turies for  their  precious  independence, 
joined  forces  with  the  Polish  Army  and 
drove  the  Russians  from  their  native 
land.  A  treaty  was  signed  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  July  12,  1920,  recognizing  Lith- 
uania as  an  independent  nation.  Once 
again  her  proud  people  stood  tall. 

Despite  some  internal  problems,  typ- 
ical of  any  young  country,  Lithuania  and 
her  cultiu-e  began  to  flourish  with  newly 
acquired  independence.  In  1939  Lithu- 
ania felt  the  brunt  of  Nazi  and  Soviet 
aggression.  Despite  her  policy  of  neu- 
trality in  World  War  n,  Lithuania  was 
forced  into  many  concessions  by  the 
Russians  and  Germans.  Then,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1940,  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow. 

Soviet  domination  did  not  end  with 
World  War  II  and  anti-Soviet  Lithu- 
anian partisans  fought  for  freedom 
against  the  military  occupation  at  the 
cost  of  about  50,000  lives.  In  addition 
about  75,000  were  able  to  escape  to  the 
West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  let  the  strug- 
gles of  these  proud  and  brave  people  be 
forgotten.  I  strongly  support  the  con- 
tinuing policy  of  our  country  toward 
Lithuania.  We  have  refused  to  recognize 
the  seizure  and  forced  "incorporation" 
of  Lithuania  and  her  neighbors,  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  these  proud  people  can  once 
again  regain  their  independence. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
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and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  OfBce 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  30,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

332  Russell  BuUdlng 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  mark  up  legislation  on  International 
financial  Institutions  and  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearines  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry.  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Guy  Richard  Martin,  of 
Alaska,  and  Robert  L.  Herbst,  of  Min- 
nesota, each  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To    resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
Implementation   of   the   Developmen- 
tally  Disabled  AFSlstance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act    (Public  Law  94-103). 
Until  1  p.m.  6202  Dlrksen  Building 

Human  Resources 

Health   and   Scientific  Research   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  In  connection  with  the 
protection  of  human  subjects  used  in 
experimental  research. 
Until:  12:30  p.m.    6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arthur    Vernon    Weaver,    Jr.,    of    Ar- 
kansas,   to   be   Administrator   of   the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

424  Russell  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  defense  establishment,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommiliee 
To     continue     hearlni  ;s 
budget  estimates  fo 
for    public    works 
Members  of  CongresJ 
nesses. 


on     proposed 

fiscal  year  1978 

ijrojects,    to    hear 

and  public  wlt- 


Approprlatlons 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearlnf  s 
budget  estimates  foi 
for     the    National 
Safety  Admlnlstratlcfc 


1114  Dirksen  Building 


on     proposed 

fiscal  year  1978 

Highway     Traffic 


1224  Dirksen  : 


Banking,  Housing,  and 
To  hold  hearings  on 
for  the  insurance  of 
ment  mortgages,  and 
the  experimental 
program. 

5302 
Budget 
To  mark  up  proposed 
resolution  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget 
revenues,  and  new  b  idget 


Building 
Urtan  Affairs 

664,  to  provide 

graduated  pay- 

S.  1078,  to  revise 

Insurance 


mo  rtgage 


Dirksen  Building 


Energy  and  Natural  Reso_ 
Subcommittee  on  Public 
sources 
To  consider   S.   7,   to 
Department  of  the 
of   Surface   Mining 
Enforcement  to 
to  control  surface  c 
tlons. 


357  Russell 


u  ces 


( stablish    In   the 

Interior  an  Office 

clamation   and 

programs 

mining  opera- 


Fec 
adml  nlster 

01  I 


3110  lllrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  V,  orks 
Water  Resources  Subcomn:  ittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  nat  lonal  water  pol- 
icy in  light  of  curren    drought  situa- 
tions. 


4200 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings 
826,  to  establish  a 
ergy  In   the  Federal 
^;       direct  a  coordinated 
policy. 

3302 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  hearings  on 
mote  safety  and  healtl 
Industry. 
Until  1:00  p.m.      3232 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  continue  closed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorl4atlon 
ernment  intelligence 


hearii  igs 


'  ac  tl 


th; 


R's 


Select  Nutrition  and 
To  continue  hearings  to 
latlonship  between  diel 
receive  testimony  on 
in  diet. 
Until  1  p.m.  1202 

11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on   Arms 
and  International  Env 
To  hold  hearings  on  S 
International  agreemen 
quiring  the  propagation 
tlonal    environmental 
ment  for  ahy  major 
to  have  significant  ad 
the  physical  environme4r 
4221 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  the 

for  the  Office  of  Civil 

General,  Policy  Researcl 
Management. 


first  concurrent 

recommended 

outlays.  Federal 

authority. 

Building 


Lands  and  Re- 


Iflrksen  Building 

oh  S.  591  and  S. 

Dei  artment  of  En- 

Sovernment   to 

lational  energy 

I  irksen  Building 


S.  717,  to  pro- 
In  the  mining 

Dirksen  Building 


Authorization 
on  proposed 
3  for  Gov- 
vltles. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Humin  Needs 

I  xamlne  the  re- 

and  health,  to 

need  for  fiber 


D  rksen  Building 


C  jntrol.   Oceans 
i|onment 

49,  favoring 

to  a  treaty  re- 

of  an  Interna- 

impact    state- 

pfoject  expected 

erse  effect  on 

Dft-ksen  Building 


proposed  budg- 

year   1978 

Rights,  Inspector 

and  General 


S-138,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1978 
for  public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1978 
the    Defense    establishment,    to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
legislative  branch,  on  items  under  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
To  receive  a  briefing  (in  closed  session) 
from  officials  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence  Agency  on   the  general   world 
situation. 

S-116,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  relative  to  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Rvissell  Building 
9:30  am. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry.  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton. 
111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs 
To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  from  Ambassadors  Ellsworth 
Bunker  and  Sol  Linowltz  on  Panama 
Canal  negotiations. 

_  S-116.  Capitol 

Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  In  connection  with 
the  protection  of  human  subjects  used 
in  experimental  research. 
Until  12 :30  p.m,      6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  664,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Insurance  of  graduated 
payment  morteages,   and  S.   1078,  to 
revise  the  experimental  mortgage  In- 
surance program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  markup  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Charles  Linn  Haslam.  of  North  Caro* 

Una,  to  be  General  Counsel,  and  Prank 

Alan  Well,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
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slstant  Secretary,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on   Energy   Research   and 
Development 
To  hold  nearlngs  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technolo- 
gies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978  authorizations  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

457  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nuclear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  717,  to  pro- 
mote safety  and  health  In  the  mining 
industry. 
Until :  1 : 00  p.m.      4232  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978  authorizations  for  the  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Board. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  receive  a  briefing  by  Leonard  Wood- 
cock on  his  delegation's  recent  trip 
to  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry,  Including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide 
for  mterim  regulatory  reform  of  the 
Interstate      Commerce      Commission, 
Federal    Trade    CommUslon,    Federal 
Power     Commission,     Federal     Com- 
munications Commission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission,     and      Consumer      Product 
Safety  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
status  of   national   efforts   In   energy 
conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Development 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  release  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report  entitled 
"Nuclear     Proliferation     and     Safe- 
guards." 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits program. 
Until:  2:00  p.m.     4232  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  961,  to  promote 
the  healthy  development  of  children 
who  would  benefit  from  adoption  by 
facilitating  their  placement  In  adop- 
tive homes. 
Until:  1:00  p.m.     2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Publics  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Human  Resources 

To  consider  S.  855,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation;  3.  755, 
extending  through  fiscal  year  1978  all 
exDlrlng  health  programs  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Community  Health  Centers  Act:  and 
S.  725,  authorizing  funds  through  fis- 
cal year  1982  for  certain  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  persons. 
Until:  11:30  a.m. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
♦Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  eyeglass  Industry. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
_  Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
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lie  works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  recent  study 
prepared  by  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin on  food  chain  stores'  profits  and 
prices. 

318  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased  util- 
ization of  coal  in  electric  generating 
facilities  and  in  major  industrial  in- 
stallations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904,  to  establish 
a  center  within  OMB  to  provide  cur- 
rent information  on  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs. 

3002  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  question  of  pub- 
lic  disclosure   of  funding   levels   au- 
thorized for  Government  Intelligence 
activities. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  hold  a  business  meeting. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Aopropriatlons 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  nub- 
ile works  projects,   to  hear  Members 
of   Congress   and   public   witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,     Technology,     and     Space    Sub- 
committee 
To  consider  S.  365.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 
APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393.  the  propo.sed 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Deoartment  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

325  Rassell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
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tation  Industry,  including  s.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee     on     Child     and     Human 
Development 
To   hold   oversight  hearings   on  exten- 
sion of  the  Child  Abuse  and  Preven- 
tion Treatment  Act   (Public  Law  93- 
247). 
Until:  12:00  noon  4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
♦Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
the  eyeglass  industry. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  annoitnced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  mark   up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels   of  total   budget  outlays.   Fed- 
eral  revenues,   and   new   budget  au- 
thority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  de- 
termine status  of  national  efforts  In 
energy  conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    S.    897,    to 
strengthen    U.S.    policies   on    nuclear 
nonproliferatlons,    and    to   reorganize 
certain  nuclear  export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  benefits  from 
and     technological     uses    of    genetic 
engineerlng-Deoxyribonucleic         Acid 
(DNA)  research. 
Until  3:00  p.m.       6202  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
administration    of    the    Black    Lung 
Benefits  program. 
Until :  1 :  00  p.m.       4332  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on   the  question  of 
public    disclosure    of    funding    levels 
authorized    for    Government    intelli- 
gence activities. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL    7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TYansportatlon 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform   In   the   air  trans- 
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portatlon  Industry,  fticludlne  S.  292 
and  S.  6«9. 

MIO  Jlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Su^ommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on 

estimates  for  fiscal 

tary  construction 

for  NATO  and  classlded 


Commerce,  Science,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S. . 
funds  for  fiscal  years 
for  certain  maritime 
235 
♦Energy  and  Natural  Resc 
Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Supply 
To  continue  hearings  or 
serve  gas  and  oil  by  f( 
utilization  of  coal  In 
ing  facilities  and  In 
Installations. 


proposed  budget 
1978  for  mill- 
on  funds 
programs. 
8-146.  Capitol 


ye  IT 
pro  [rams, 


T  -ansportatlon 
Tcurlsm  Subcom- 

lj)19,  to  authorize 
1973  and  1979 
urograms, 
lussell  Building 
Resoi  irces 

Production  and 

S.  977,  to  con- 

fo^erlng  Increased 

t  Icctrlc  generat- 

riajor  Industrial 


3110 
Select  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  hearldg 
fiscal    year    1978    aut  »o 
Government  Intelllgen  re 


E  Irksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  ,i 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Dr.  Prank  Press,  of  Ma 
be  Director  of  the  Offlc( 
Technology  Policy. 

APRIL   18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  j^. 
Department  of  Housing 
velopment  and  Indcper, 
to  hear  public  witnesses 

Environment  and  Public 

Water  Resources  Subcom 

To  resume  hearings  on 

ter  policy  in  view  of 

situations. 

4200 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  8 

competition  and 

policies  in  the 

uct  standards. 

2228 

o.o«  APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for- fiscal 
Department  of  the 
lated   Agencies,   to 
nesses. 


on  proposed 
aut|»orl2atlons    for 
activities. 
8-407  Capitol 


yea' 


hear 


Admlnl  itratlon 


1114 
Appropriations 
Transpotratlon  Subcommltt 
To  resume  hearings  In  pr. 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Federal  Aviation 

1224 
Commerce,  Science,  and  1 
Science.  Technology,  and 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S 
an    Earthquake 
Program. 

Environment  and  Public 
To  resume  hearings  on 
placement  of  Lock 
HI. 


12  5 
Hazar  Is 


Woiks 


th( 
and  Itaim 


Tt  insportatlon 
he  nomination  of 
Massachusetts,  to 
of  Science  and 


Subcommittee 

proposed  budget 

ycsr  1978  for  the 

and  Urban  De- 

Indcpei^dent  Agencies, 

Dtksen  Building 
Wc  rks 
Subcomml  tee 

th  •  national  wa- 
cijrrent  drought 

Dl  ksen  Building 

825,  to  foster 

consumer  protection 

develop!  nent  of  prod- 

Dl  ksen  Building 


pi sposed 


budget 
1978  for  the 
Interior  and  Re- 
public wlt- 


Dl  ksen  Building 


-le 


PDposed 


budget 
1978  for  the 


Dlfksen  BuUdlng 
^ace  Subcom- 


to  establish 
Reduction 


Dli  ksen  Building 


proposed  re- 
26,  Alton, 


*aoo  Dli  ksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendation  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Consumer  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 

a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 

natural  gas  In  the  Outer  Continental 

Shelf. 

^  3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold   hearings   to   examine  govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

,   _,  3302  Dlrksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26   Al- 
ton. 111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirkcen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

Judiciary  ^'^  ^"''•'"  ^""'^^''^ 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

o  ,    .  „  2228  Dlrksen  Bulldine 

Select  Small  Business  ^ 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Bu<!ine«s  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

_      ,,        ,,  1H4  Dlrksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
Ing  and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities   of    the    Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs  ^ 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  Gov- 
ernment     accounting     and     auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

,n  ««  APRIL  22 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

,n  ^  APRIL  25 

10:00  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Judiciary  "'''  °"'''^''"  ^""'^'"K 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 

competition  and  consumer  protection 

policies  In  the  development  of  product 

standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 


Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
business    as    they    relate    to    product 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and  Tourism   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
connection    with    delays   and   conges- 
tion   occurring    at    U.S.    alrports-of- 
entry. 

236  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m.  * 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  vear  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdIng 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear   Regulation   Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403.  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technologj- 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion    amending    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  'continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation   amending    the   Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 


der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  designed  to 
promote  methods  by  which  contro- 
versies Involving  consumers  may  be 
resolved. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  Including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   resume  oversight  hearings  on  U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  gov- 


ernment    accounting     and    auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT. 
to   hear   Secretary  of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
DOT.  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 

To  resume  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 

To  continue  hearings  to  examine  govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 
JUNE  14 
8:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATION 

APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technol- 
ogies. 

8110  Dlrksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  know  that  in  everything  God  works 
for  good  with  those  who  love  Him. — 
Romans  8 :  28. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  make  us 
ready  for  the  duties  of  this  new  day  by 
bringing  us  closer  to  Thee.  Renew  our 
faith,  restore  our  hope,  replenish  our 


love  that  we  may  do  great  things  for  our 
great  people  in  this  great  Nation  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  is  at  work  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Fill  our  minds  with  wisdom, 
our  hearts  with  compassion  that  we  may 
think  clearly,  choose  wisely,  and  act 
nobly  for  the  good  of  our  Republic  and 
the  good  of  all  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THI 


A  message  in  writing 
dent  of  the  United  Statei 
cated  to  the  House  by 
of  his  secretaries. 


PRESIDENT 

:  rom  the  Presi- 

was  communi- 

Chirdon,  one 


Mr. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TI  E  SENATE 


A  message  from  the 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  cle 
that   the   Senate   had 
amendment  a  joint  re^Iution 
House  of  the  following 

RJ.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolujtion 
ther  continuing  appropriatf>ns 
year  19T7,  and  tor  other 


Senate  by  Mr. 

ks,  announced 

)assed   without 

of  the 


pui  poses. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMM 
BANKING,   FINANCE 
AFFAIRS    TO    HAVE 
NIGHT,    THURSDAY 
1977,  TO  FILE  REPORtT 


Speak  ;r 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr. 
mous  consent  that  the 
Banking,  Finance  and 
have      until       midnighjt 
March31, 1977.  tofilea 
on  H.R.  5262,  to  provide 
participation  by  the 
International  Bank  for 
and  Development,  the  In 
velopment  Association, 
Finance  Corporation,  the 
ment   Bank,   and    the 
ment  Fund,  and  for  othei 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 


the 


REPORT    OF    U.S 
COMMISSION— 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO 


-MESS  AGE 


The  SPEAKER  laid  bdfore 
the  following  message  frofi 
of  the  United  States; 
and,   together  with  the 
papers,  referred  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations 


Serv  ce 


To  the  Congress  of  the  iMited 
I  am  transmitting  her<  with 
the  United  States  Civil  Service 
sion's  Annual  Report  for 
ended  June  30,  1975.  "nils 
prepared  and  received  pri  )r 
nlng  of  my  Administratio  i 


Thx  White  House,  Mai  ch 


,  OVERS]  GHT 
THE 


PERMISSION   FOR 
ON  GENERAL 
NEGOTIATION  OP 
TEE  ON  BANKING. 
URBAN  AFFAIRS,   TC  • 
AND  TOMORROW  DURING 
UTE   RULE 


Speak  sr, 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr 

imous  consent  that  the 
General  Oversight  and 
the  Committee  on  Bankii^ 
Urban  Affairs  may  be 
on  today  and  tomorrow 
minute  rule. 
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making  fur- 
for  the  fiscal 


TTTEE   ON 
AND   URBAN 
UNTIL    MID- 
MARCH    31, 
ON  H.R.  5262 


I  ask  unanl- 

Commlttee  on 

Urtan  Affairs  may 

Thursday, 

committee  report 

for  Increased 

United  States  in  the 

Reconstruction 

emational  De- 

IntematJonal 

Asian  Develop- 

Asian    Develop- 

purposes. 

th*e  objection  to 

g(  ntleman    from 


cmL 


SERVICE 
FROM 
THE  UNITED 
95-114) 


the  House 

the  President 

^^ch  was  read 

accompanying 

Committee  on 

and  ordered 


States: 

a  copy  of 

Commis- 

the  fiscal  year 

Report  was 

to  the  begin- 


JlUMY 


Carter. 
30.  1977. 


SUBCOMMITTEE 

ANDRE- 

COMJ^TT- 

flNANCE  AND 

SIT  TODAY 

5-MIN- 


I  ask  unan- 

Silbcommittee  on 

Renegotiation  of 

Finance  and 

permitted  to  sit 

during  the  5- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  4976  TO  AMEND  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  95-140)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  448)  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  4976  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  the  program  of  assist- 
ance for  home  health  services  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
health  services  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4975  TO  AMEND  THE  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  95-141)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  449),  providing  for  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4975)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
biomedical  research  and  related  pro- 
grams, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4974  TO  AMEND  THE  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  95-142)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  450),  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4974)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  health  planning  and  related  pro- 
grams, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  4895  TO  AMEND  THE 
STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATE- 
RIALS STOCKPILING  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  95-143)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  451)  providing  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4895)  to  amend  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  433.  CON- 
TINUATION OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ASSASSINATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  445  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  445 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  433)  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations,  in  the  House  as  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missoiurl  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  point 
of  order  is  not  in  order  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
ling) to  move  a  call  of  the  House. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  108] 

Alexander  Florlo  Pepper 

Allen  Foley  Poage 

Ambro  Fountain  Quie 

Andrews,  N.C.  Gibbons  Rangel 

Archer  Harsha  Roe 

Ashley  Heckler  Runnels 

Brown.  Mich.  Horton  Scheuer 

Burton,  John  Leggett  Sebellus 

Cavanaugh  Long,  La.  Staggers 

Chlsholm  Luken  Stark 

Clay  Luudlne  Stockman 

Conyers  Marlenee  Symms 

Cornwell  Mathis  Teague 

Dellums  Mlkulskl  Thompson 

Dlggs  Mllford  Udall 

Dlngell  Miller,  Calif.  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Drinan  Moorhead,  Pa.  Wilson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Del.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  379 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
433,  CONTINUATION  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ASSASSINATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bolling)  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  my- 
self on  this  resolution.  I  Intend  to  yield 
a  good  block  of  time  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  ; 
but  this  resolution  is  the  same  type  of 
rule  that  we  \ised  the  last  time  the  mat- 
ter was  brought  up. 

When  it  is  adopted,  it  provides  for  the 
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consideration  of  the  matter  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which 
means,  as  the  Members  will  remember, 
that  the  Speaker  will  remain  in  the  chair 
and  that  the  matter  will  be  open  for 
amendment.  It  also  means  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  resolution,  and  that  is  me, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  move  the 
previous  question  at  any  point.  How- 
ever, I  made  it  clear  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  as  I  made  clear  during  the 
previous  consideration  of  this  matter,  I 
remember,  on  the  House  floor,  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  exercise  that  right  to  move 
the  previous  question  until  I  feel  that 
the  House  is  in  a  mood  to  move  ahead. 
In  other  words,  I  have  no  intention  of 
preventing  any  amendments  that  Mem- 
bers wish  to  offer  or  anything  broader 
than  an  amendment  that  a  Member 
might  wish  to  offer. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  proceeding  as  we  pro- 
ceeded before  and  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  proceed  from  the  rule  to 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  with- 
out too  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  the  point  which 
I  wanted  to  clarify:  We  have  1  hour  on 
the  rule  itself;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ILAZEN.  Then  we  go  ahead  on  the 
resolution;  and  of  course,  that  runs  its 
normal  course? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  We  go  ahead  on  the 
resolution  under  the  5 -minute  rule,  and 
it  runs  its  norrral  course. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  There  is  no  time  limita- 
tion on  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion Itself,  is  there? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  is  no  time  limi- 
tation except  when  the  House  decides  to 
order  the  previous  question,  which  I  may 
move. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And,  as  the  gentleman 
already  stated,  every  Member  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  wishes? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling>  has  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution, 

I  stood  in  the  well  of  tlie  floor  of  this 
House  some  time  ago  wlien  the  commit- 
tee was  restructured,  opposing  the  re- 
structuring of  the  committee;  and  I 
stand  here  today  opposing  the  funding 
and  the  continuation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Assassinations. 

I  do  so  because  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
results  of  tlie  investigation  will  justify 
the  expense.  Furthermore.  I  think  that 
the  pattern  which  this  committee  has 
followed  since  it  was  created  and  its 
stormy  existence  itself  do  not  create  a 
sufficient  justification  to  continue  its 
operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  are 
Members  of  this  body  who  disagree,  since 
they  feel  that  if  anything  can  come  out 


of  the  investigations  to  either  agree  with 
the  Warren  Commission  repcrt  or  the 
triads,  including  the  trial  and  conviction 
of  James  Earl  Ray,  which  would  sub- 
stantiate what  has  happened  in  the 
past,  that  will  justify  the  existence  and 
the  restructuring  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  rot  buy  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  before  me  here  a 
news  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  Tuesday,  March  22, 
1977. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  this  body,  if 
the  Members  will  please  listen: 

King,  Sr. — Martin  Luther  King,  Sr. — does 
not  expect  any  results  from  inquiry. 

And  I  quote; 

"They  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere," 
King  told  an  audience  at  Coffee  High  School 
In  this  North  Alabama  city.  "They  don't  want 
to,  they  are  just  going  to  waste  a  bunch  of 
the  taxpayers'  money."  he  said. 

And  that  is  a  direct  quote. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was 
obviously  more  than  one  man  involved 
and  there  was  a  conspiracy.  But  even 
in  saying  that,  Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.. 
said  it  was  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers" 
money. 

And  I  have  not  learned  of  any  sig- 
nificant development  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  nor  have  I  learned  of  any 
significant  development  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  assassination  of  7  resident 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  inform 
the  gentleman  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Sr.'s  latest  position  on  the  continu- 
ation of  this  committee's  work.  I  have,  in 
fact,  talked  with  him.  And  it  is  true  that 
Dr.  King.  Sr.,  the  father  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lutlier  King,  Jr.,  does  believe  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  kill  his  son.  In  his 
own  words  he  said  that  "there  was  more 
than  one  finger  on  the  trigger."  Dr.  King. 
Sr.,  made  the  statement  with  respect  to 
V.  hat  he  believed  to  be  the  reluctance  of 
tfip  Congress  to  do  a  thorough  investiga- 
•--■,{■  He  said  it  on  the  basis  of  what  m- 
'■1  .nation  he  received  through  the  media 
fi'iOi-r  ihf  procedure  being  followed  by 
iht  oor-jmittee.  He  was  laboring  under 
U\i  H.S-  -ption  that  the  committee  was 
I/!  ■^i.',"  -.V.  And  he  interpreted  that  ap- 
sarray  as  an  indication  of  an 
•  not  to  be  serious  about  the 
'lion, 
d  with  Dr.  King,  Sr.,  what  now 
liie  c*.,.'n-iittee  has  .shared  with  the  mem- 
ber? fii  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  the  report 
on  the  progress  we  have  made  in  pursuit 
of  these  two  investigations.  I  assure  tlie 
gentleman  that  Dr.  King,  Sr.,  now  has 
joined  with  the  12  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  urging  the  House  on  this  date 
to  reconstitute  this  committee  to  pursue 
the  investigations  and  with  the  resources 
which  the  committee  is  now  requesting  of 
tlie  Congress. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 


Yesterday  I  understood  that  Mrs. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  In  town.  I 
told  a  proponent  of  the  legislation  that 
I  would  be  happy  to  talk  with  her.  I  have 
not  received  any  call  or  communication. 
Since  the  article  appeared  on  March  22 
and  there  has  been  no  contrary  informa- 
tion in  the  paper,  I  join  with  Martin 
Luther  King  Sr.,  in  saying  it  is  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  interesting,  that  we  now  have  the 
latest  word  from  the  father  of  the  slain 
Dr.  King,  but  that  most  recent  word 
was  brought  to  us  by  the  committee's 
partisans  in  an  atmosphere  of  desper- 
ation. They  had  to  get  him  to  reverse 
the  statement  he  had  made  earlier. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  statement 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Quillen)  has  quoted  is  far  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  beliefs  the  senior  Mr. 
King  expressed  in  the  published  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  King,  Sr.,  also  was  concerned 
about  the  disarray  of  the  committee. 
While  the  committee  remains  in  dis- 
array up  to  this  moment.  They  dropped 
their  former  chairman,  and  today  they 
dropped  the  chief  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  the  House  will  drop  the 
committee  and  end  the  disarray. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  will  yield  shortly  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  in  dis- 
array. The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  fine  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  ,  came  before  our  Committee  on 
Rules  Monday  and  in  a  briefing  before 
the  members  of  that  committee,  re- 
peatedly said  that  if  Sprague  resigned 
or  if  Sprague  were  fired,  more  than  half 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  would 
quit,  would  not  stay  on,  because  of  their 
dedication  to  Sprague.  It  was  obvious 
that  Sprague  was  calling  the  shots. 

Now   that   Sprague   has   resigned,   I 

wonder  what  will  happen  this  morning 

to  the  constitution  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well  for  yield- 
ing; 

At  10  am.  this  morning  the  Assassi- 
nations Select  Committee  met  and  offi- 
i  tally  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Richard  Sprague.  He  is  no  longer  coun- 
.■sel  or  in  any  manner  associated  with 
this  select  committee.  Not  one  single 
person  from  that  staff  has  taken  any 
action  to  resign  that  staff.  That  staff  is 
mlact. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  be  kind  enough  to  answer  this 
question. 
Mr.  STOKES.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Did  I  quote  the  gentle- 
man correctly  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  thought  that  at  least  50 
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percent  of  the  committed 
If  Mr.  Spragtie  were  flred? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  the 
yield.  I  would  say  to  the 
I  have  never  used  the 
50  percent  would  have 

think  I  said  to  the  „ 

to  his  question  was  that 
assumed  the  chalrmanshli 
real  sentiment  for  the 
Sprague.    Consequently, 
faced  with  the  problem 
the  persons  who  had 
around  the  country  by  Mi 
a  great  deal  of  loyalty 
that  point  in  time,  that 
when  I  assumed  the  chair, 
we  would  have  lost  a 
that  staff. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank 
I  think  some  of  the 
50  percent.  I  am  sure 
gentleman   says   is   correit 
from  him.  but  in  the  -— 
Committee  on  Rules  the 
ure  was  used. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr. 
gentelman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield 
woman  from  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I 
man  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  of  two 
committee.  I  think  the    __ 
I  am  persuaded  to  vote  for 
tion  of  this  committee 
some  of  the  finest  MembeTs 
sit  on  that  committee,  anc 
confidence  in  their  jui 
way  they  will  proceed.  But 

that.  I  think  we  are    .. . 

stand  that  there  are  a  grea 
here  that  have  not  been 
vestlgated,  for  whatever  _ 
rest  of  the  general  public 
find  out.  I  think  they  _... 
We  know  the  quality  and 
the  Members  who  are 

responsibility  of „_. 

bers  of  the  House,  they  wil 
because  I  know  them.  If  L 
Is  all  there  is  to  it,"  I  wU 
I  believe  that  is  what  most 
in  this  country  would  agre( 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Let  me 
statement  on  the  rule.  I 
those  who  favor  the  , 
committee,  but  we  are  _ 
bate  under  the  5 -minute 
position  is  to  deffeat  the 
for  the  taxpayers,  the  ^ 
the  bill,  the  people  who 
electric  bills,  the  high 
taxes.  I  do  not  think  we  ^ 
on  a  witch  hunt  and  spenc 
1977  and  then  possibly 
to  no  avail. 

Yes,  this  morning  it  is 
press  that  a  person  who 

with  Oswald  has  killed 

he  has  been  interviewed  or 
to  be  interviewed  by  the 
committee.  But  he  no  .... 

I  do  not  know  why  the 
had  so  many  ill  omens  . 
This  House  took  up  for  Mr 
a  fine  Member  of  this  Coi_ 
body,  the  gentleman  froir 
Gonzalez)  .  They  supportec 
over  this  fine  gentleman 
and  now  Mr.  Sprague  has 
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about  this 
House  has. 
the  continua- 
I  think 
of  Congress 
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further  than 
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.  many  things 
properly  in- 
I  and  the 
cannot  seem  to 
to  be  aired, 
character  of 
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As  Mem- 
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is  what  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) wanted  when  he  fired  him — to  get 
rid  of  him — and  now  the  same  commit- 
tee that  backed  Mr.  Sprague  met  this 
morning  and  accepted  his  resignation. 

How  far  can  we  go  one  way  and  then 
turn  another  way  and  say  we  are  right 
both  ways? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Was  the  gentleman  from  Texas  aware 
that  in  the  initial  altercation  between 
the  former  chairman  and  the  chief 
counsel,  there  were  those  of  us  who  ob- 
jected solely  on  the  grounds  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  has  been  so  stalwart  In  up- 
holding, were  being  violated,  that  a  gen- 
eral counsel  had  been  elected  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  that  he  could  only  be  unelected  or 
flred  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  familiar  with  that, 
but  by  the  same  token,  the  committee 
had  a  right  to  meet  and  uphold  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  GoKZALEz) ,  as  they  did  this  morning 
when  they  accepted  the  resignation  of 
the  counsel. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raisefd  the  point  that  the  committee 
had  the  right  to  meet.  That  was  my 
argument  too.  However,  the  chairman 
did  not  call  us  to  a  meeting  and  then  he 
became  ill  for  some  2li  weeks  and  so  we 
were  unable  to  meet. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  knows 
if  he  read  the  Record  of  yesterday  and 
again  today  what  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez), 
has  said,  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he 
has  tried  to  do,  but  the  chief  counsel  got 
in  touch  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee over  and  above  the  chairman's 
head.  But  we  are  not  here  this  morning 
arguing  Sprague.  Sprague  Is  no  longer 
here. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Was  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  not  only  did  the 
committee  not  have  a  chance  to  meet 
about  the  firing  of  the  general  counsel 
but  that  we  were  ah-eady  on  our  way  out 
of  town  when  we  were  informed  of  this 
late  in  the  evening  and  that  we  were  not 
even  consulted  on  the  appointment  of  a 
new  acting  counsel  2  days  later  after  we 
were  all  in  unison  in  rejecting  and  dis- 
approving of  the  previous  action? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Let  me  finish  here. 
Rather  than  yield  all  my  time,  I  would 
prefer  that  some  of  these  statements  be 
made  under  the  5-mInute  rule,  but  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  concur  in  and  support  the 
gentleman's  opposition  to  the  rule.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  the  important 


business  now  pending  before  this  House 
we  are  getting  very,  very  far  afield  with 
the  reinstatement  of  this  select  com- 
mittee. I  have  had  the  opportunity,  as 
other  Members  have  had,  to  see  movies 
and  to  listen  to  statements  and  to  get 
certain  promises  that  certain  evidence 
could  be  or  might  be  or  would  be  made 
available,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  invading  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  by  attempting 
to  resurrect  this  select  committee.  The 
committee's  proposed  activities  legiti- 
mately belong  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  to  the  judicial  branch  and  to 
the  prosecutorial  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  this  resolution 
takes  us  far  afield  from  our  legislative 
responsibilities,  and  gets  us  into  activi- 
ties whei'e  we  do  not  belong,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  natural  attraction  which 
the  media  might  have  in  the  assassina- 
tions of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  most  unfortu- 
nate waste  of  time  and  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  I  hope  indeed  that  the  rule 
will  be  turned  down. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

But  if  the  Members  have  not  done 
so.  I  plead  with  them  today  before  the 
final  vote  if  the  rule  is  adopted— and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be— to  read  the  Record 
and  the  statements  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez).  I  think  It 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Members. 

But  here  we  are  today.  We  plowed  this 
ground  over  and  over  when  the  com- 
mittee was  constituted  late  last  year, 
when  the  Congress  knew  that  we  were 
going  to  adjourn  and  the  committee  was 
going  to  l>e  a  lameduck  committee  with 
a  lameduck  chairman  and  with  a  com- 
mittee staff  that  was  oversized.  The  gen- 
eral counsel  said  that  he  needed  $6.5 
million  in  order  to  do  the  work  for  1  year, 
and  it  would  be  a  2-year  investigation, 
for  a  total  of  $13  million. 

Many  things  took  place,  it  Is  rumored, 
and  it  was  in  the  newspaper  columnist's 
article  in  the  Dallas  paper  that  the  chief 
counsel  sent  some  people  down  there  to 
make  an  investigation  and  found  where 
they  were  supposed  to  go.  the  building 
had  been  torn  dowTi  and  what  they  had 
been  sent  to  investigate  was  absolutely 
past  history;  nothing  current,  up  to  date. 
I  realize  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  Monday  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  CBS  had  said  that  was  an  error;  but 
I  find  that  the  newspaper  columnist  in 
Dallas  has  not  reported  that  it  was  an 
error. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
a  statement. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  once  again  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  when  the  question  was  posed  to  me 
in  the  Rules  Committee,  that  I  did  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  that  CBS  has 
completely  refuted  that  particular  ac- 
count and  has  reported  that  that  ac- 
count was  in  error. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Is  the  gentleman  famil- 
iar with  the  newspaper  article  to  which 
I  refer? 
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Mr.  STOKES.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  newspaper  article,  just  the  report 
we  had  that  was  put  out  by  CBS,  which 
I  assume  is  the  same  identical  informa- 
tion that  appeared  in  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticle which  has  now  been  refuted. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  have  personally  not 
seen  the  article — I  must  level  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  am  told  that  the  colum- 
nist has  not  retracted  his  statement;  but 
I  would  like  the  chairman,  if  the  com- 
mittee is  extended,  to  find  out,  In  fact,  if 
that  did  occur,  and  if  it  did,  to  take  the 
necessary  action,  and  if  it  did  not,  of 
course,  there  is  no  action  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  do  that. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  correctly  suggested  that  we  re- 
view the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
last  2  days.  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
read  carefully  each  of  the  documented 
charges  against  Mr.  Sprague.  I  am  curi- 
ous that  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
page  9373  of  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  said: 

The  fact  reflected  In  those  vouchers  was 
that  the  biggest  single  expense  In  the  $9,900- 
plus — just  for  expenses;  that  was  not  sala- 
ries— was  In  long  distance  calls,  and  in  those 
long  distance  calls  enumerated,  his  long  dis- 
tance calls  to  Philadelphia  were  the  biggest 
item. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  doing  some  further  research  I 
found  that  the  vouchers  total  $11,488.40. 
Of  that  figure,  orUy  $826.85  were  tele- 
phone calls,  and  of  that  figure  only 
$114.28  were  calls  made  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  that  figure  the  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Sprague.  had  given  a  check 
to  cover  the  cost  of  this  $114.28  expendi- 
ture. 

It  seems  to  me  it  reflects  on  the  quality 
of  the  accusations  if,  in  fact,  the  research 
that  I  have  been  able  to  do  with  the 
Committee  on  Rules  indicates  that,  in 
fact,  the  voucher  v/as  not  for  telephone 
expenses  entirely  and.  in  fact,  the  item 
mentioned  was  only  for  $114. 

I  just  have  a  great  deal  of  dilHculty 
with  a  number  of  these  charges  that 
seem  to  me,  as  a  naive,  young  Congress- 
man, to  be  unfounded. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
support  the  restructuring  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ETX^AR.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
support  the  restructuring  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  support  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  committee,  because  I  have 
taken  the  time  to  read  the  charges  and 
accusations. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  If  the  rule  is  not  de- 
feated, and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  entitled  to  reply  to  what 
the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  do  that. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  If  we  take  a  paragraoh 
or  a  statement  out  of  context,  and  work 
it  any  way  that  we  want  to,  the  meaning 
can  be  twisted.  I.  for  one,  .supported  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 


from  Texas,  over  Mr.  Sprague.  I  will  not 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
what  the  gentleman  did,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  an  argument. 

Let  me  go  to  this  mental  illness  of 
George  de  Mohrenschildt,  the  man  who 
killed  himself.  The  committee  well  knew 
that  he  had  mental  illness;  that  the  pur- 
suit of  the  charges  against  this  man 
could  lead  to  his  death.  When  the  in- 
vestigators went  down  to  Dallas,  they 
were  told  that  he  had  a  mental  health 
record. 

Now,  it  said  in  this  morning's  paper 
that  the  man  has  killed  himself.  Oh,  yes, 
the  committee  can  go  out  and  get  the 
mental  incompetent;  it  can  get  the  ru- 
mors; it  can  go  on  a  witch  hunt  and 
spend  the  money,  but  in  the  end,  what  do 
we  have?  President  Kennedy  is  dead. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  dead. 

I  understand  they  have  been  down 
interviewing  Earl  Ray  in  prison,  but  I 
am  sure  that  under  the  confidentiality 
requirements  of  this  committee,  we  can- 
not reveal  on  the  floor  of  the  House  what 
has  been  said.  But,  what  about  this?  On 
Earl  Ray,  the  Department  of  Justice 
savs  that  there  is  no  new  evidence. 

But  I  say,  let  us  not  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  the 
committee.  Let  us  do  it  now.  Vote  down 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  texts  of  the 
newspaper  articles  from  which  I  have 
previously  quoted  are  as  follows: 

King,  Sr.,  Doesn't  Expect  Any  Results 
From  Inqtjirt 

Florence,  Ala.,  March  21. — The  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Sr.,  father  of  the  slain  civil 
rights  leader,  said  Sunday  he  does  not  ex- 
pect any  results  from  an  investigation  Into 
his  son's  death  by  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee studying  assassinations. 

"They  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere," 
King  told  an  audience  at  Coffee  High  School 
m  this  north  Alabama  city.  "They  don't 
want  to.  They  are  Just  polnc  to  wa.«;te  a 
bunch  of  the  taxpayers'  money,"  he  added. 

But  King  said  he  was  convinced  t^ere  was 
a  conspiracy  to  kill  his  son.  "There  was  ob- 
viously more  than  one  man  Involved.  There 
were  many  fingers  on  the  trigger  of  that 
gun,"  he  said. 

(From  the  Vi^ashlngton  Star] 
Figure  in  JFK  Probe  Found  Dead,  a  "Suicide" 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. — A  Russian-born  petro- 
leum geologist  and  language  professor,  de- 
scribed as  "Intimately  involved"  with  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  and  a  "crucial  witness"  In 
the  congressional  investigation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination,  was  found  dead  yester- 
dav  in  an  apparent  suicide. 

Palm  Beach  County  Sheriff  Richard  Wille 
identified  the  victlii  as  George  de  Mohren- 
schildt, 65,  a  professor  of  French  at  DaUas' 
Bishop  College. 

Wllle  said  de  Mohrenschildt,  a  guest  at 
the  historic  oceanfront  mansion  In  suburban 
Manalapan,  Fla.,  of  Mrs.  Charles  Til  ton  III, 
apparently  placed  the  muzzle  of  a  20  gauge 
shotgun  to  his  mouth  and  nulled  the  trlgper. 

The  sheriff  said  de  Mohrenschildt  had 
vanished  from  Dallas  shortly  after  a  Dutch 
newspaper  report  about  three  weeks  ago 
claimed  he  had  prior  knowledge  of  the 
as<:asslnatlon. 

De  Mohrenschildt  was  traced  by  a  House 
Assassinations  Committee  Investigator  to  the 
Florida  address,  the  sheriff  said,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  Tilton  home  about  2:45  p.m. 
yesterday  to  learn  that  the  Investigator,  be- 
lieved to  be  Gaeton  J.  Fonzl,  had  been  try- 
ing to  reach  him. 


The  dramatic  development  yesterday,  to- 
gether with  sudden  support  of  a  continued 
Investigation  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Sr., 
may  serve  to  win  the  committee  a  new  lease 
on  life.  Under  continuous  attack,  the  assassi- 
nations panel  will  go  out  of  business  at  mid- 
night tonight  unless  the  full  House  votes  an 
extension. 

Informed  late  last  night  of  the  death,  Rep. 
Richardson  Preyer,  D-N.C,  a  key  member  of 
the  committee,  said,  "He  was  a  crucial  wit- 
ness for  us,  based  on  the  new  Information 
he  had.  He  was  Intimately  Involved  with 
Oswald. 

When  the  Warren  Commission  Issued  Its 
report  In  1964,  concluding  that  President 
Kennedy  was  killed  by  Oswald  acting  alone. 
It  said  It  had  conducted  an  extensive  Investi- 
gation Into  de  Mohrenschildt  and  his  wife, 
Jeanne,  because  they  had  known  the  Oswalds 
through  mutual  Russian-speaking  friends  In 
the  Dallas-Port  Worth  area.  The  commission 
concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  Unk- 
ing them  to  the  tragic  event  In  Dallas. 

In  his  account  quoting  de  Mohren- 
schildt as  saying  he  had  prior  knowledge 
of  the  Kennedy  assassination,  Dutch  jour- 
nalist William  Oltmans  reported,  "He  (de 
Mohrenschildt)  asked  me  "How  do  you  think 
the  media  would  react  If  I  came  out  and 
said  I  feel  responsible  for  Oswald's  be- 
havior?' " 

After  vanishing  from  Dallas,  De  Mohren- 
schildt showed  up  In  Oltmans'  office  In  Hol- 
land. Then  he  disappeared  again  and  was 
traced  by  government  Investigators  from 
Brussels  to  Florida. 

Sheriff  Wllle  said  only  a  maid  and  the 
Tilton  family  chauffeur  were  at  home  at  the 
time  and  the  shooting  went  undiscovered 
until  the  body  was  found  by  de  Mohren- 
schlldfs  daughter  In  a  second  fioor  drawing 
room.  Both  had  been  guests  at  the  "Hlton 
home  for  about  a  week. 

The  sheriff  said  the  call  to  the  home  was 
believed  to  have  been  placed  from  Miami 
by  House  Investigator  Fronzl. 

About  an  hour  later,  Wllle  said,  de 
Mohrenschildt  apparently  shot  himself. 
"We're  99  percent  certain  he  kUled  himself," 
the  sheriff  said. 

WUle  and  Palm  Beach  State  Atty.  David 
Bludworth  questioned  witnesses  about  the 
shooting  until  shortly  before  midnight. 

Among  the  witnesses  qulzxed  was  free 
lance  writer  Ed  Epstein,  who  had  told  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Post  Monday  night  that 
he  had  been  Interviewing  de  Mohren- 
schildt in  connection  with  a  book  he  was 
doing  about  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

After  his  questioning  last  night,  Epstein 
said.  "I  don't  mean  to  be  evasive  but  the 
police  told  me  not  to  talk  about  de  Mohren- 
schildt's  death  to  anybody. ' 

The  Tilton  home  remained  sealed  off  by 
sheriff's  deputies  last  night. 

According  to  the  Warren  Commission  re- 
port, de  Mohrenschildt  was  born  In  the 
Ukraine  In  1911  and  fied«Russla  in  1921  fol- 
lowing the  civil  disorders  that  broke  out 
after   the  Bolshevik  revolution. 

He  became  an  American  citizen  In  1949. 
having  earlier  received  a  graduate  degree 
from  the  University  of  Texas  In  petroleum 
geology  and  petroleum  engineering. 

Jn  1960,  the  report  states,  he  traveled  for 
eight  months  through  Mexico  and  Panama 
over  primitive  Jungle  trails,  and  by  happen- 
stance he  and  his  wife  were  In  Guatemala 
City  when  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  was 
launched.  He  prepared  a  lengthy  film  clip 
and  a  complete  written  log  on  the  trip  and 
a  report  was  made  to  the  U.S.  government, 
the  commission  reoorted. 

De  Mohrenschildt  death  was  third  Involv- 
ing witnesses  or  potential  witness  before 
congressional  panels  Investigating  assassina- 
tions. 

Underworld  figure  Sam  Glancana  was 
murdered  before,  and  John  Rosselll  was 
killed   after,   testimony   before   the   Senate 
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De  MohrenschUdt  told  the  commission  he 
had  met  and  become  friends  with  Mrs.  Au- 
chincloss  at  Belport.  Long  Island.  In  1939, 
within  a  year  after  he  arrived  In  this  country 
from  Russia.  He  said  he  also  met  Jacqueline 
at  the  same  time  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

Tn  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Auchlnclrss,  De  Moh- 
renschUdt stated  he  still  had  "a  lingering 
doubt,  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence,  of 
Oswald's  guilt." 

De  MohrenschUdt  told  the  commission  he 
"wUl  have  the  lingering  doubt  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  .  .  .  mainly  because  he  (Oswalds  did 
not  have  any  permanent  animosity  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy." 

Mrs.  Auch'ncloss  later  wrote  back  to  De 
MohrenschUdt  saying,  "it  seems  extraordi- 
nary to  me  that  you  knew  Oswald  and  that 
you  knew  Jackie  as  a  child.  Tt  is  certainly 
a  very  strange  world."  f»he  added.  "T  hope, 
too,  that  Mrs.  Oswald  will  not  suffer." 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes)  .  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Soeaker  and  my 
colleagues,  this  particular  select  com- 
mittee, as  the  Members  know,  was  con- 
stituted originally  in  the  94th  ronsress. 
Unfortunately,  It  was  constituted  under  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  was  In  a  lame- 
^  duck  status:  consequently,  verv  little  was 
done  between  the  time  of  constitution 
and  the  end  of  the  last  Congress.  We 
were  reconstituted  once  again  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1977,  and  then  of  course  I  need 
not  recite  to  any  of  the  Members  the 
events  which  transpired  after  that  time. 
I  do  not  want  to  use  my  time  to  make 
reference  to  that.  I  would  like  to  utilize 
my  time  to  give  the  Members  some 
under" tanking  of  wh<»t  has  transpired 
since  March  8,  the  dav  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  appointed  me  as  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
found  a  situat'on  which  I  am  sure  no 
other  chairman  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee has  ever  found  upon  becoming 
chairman  of  a  committee  in  this  House. 
I  found  a  situation  where  there  were  73 
staff  employees,  many  of  whom  were 
Investigators  and  attomevs,  who  could 
not  make  a  single  long-distance  call. 
They  had  no  authoritv  whatsoever  to 
make  a  long-dLstance  call  to  anvone  trv- 
Ing  to  commimlcate  with  a  congressional 
committee. 

I  found  a  committee  that  had  alm'^st 
no  stationery  and  no  supplies  with 
which  to  function.  I  found  73  peop'e  on  a 
Federal  payroll  who  had  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  travel  anvwhere  to  inves- 
tigate anything  In  coniunctlon  with 
these  assassinations.  I  found  a  group  of 
very  dedicated  and  h'ghlv  professional 
staff  people,  who  In  order  to  comnlv  with 
the  congressional  mandate  of  $84,000  per 
month  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  had  taken  a  3,5-percent  pay  cut 
In  order  to  comply  with  that  mandate 
of  the  Congress. 

I  found  an  Investigative  staff  that  no 
longer  had  any  access  to  FBI  records  or 
CIA  records,  and  could  not  even  com- 
municate and  get  records  from  Senate 
Investigatory  committees  because  it  was 
a  committee  without  a  chairman,  and  no 
one  wanted  to  have  any  relationship 
with  it  whatsoever. 

I  found  two  Members  of  the  Congress, 
respectively  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  and  the  gentle- 
man    from     Washington,     D.C.     (Mr. 


Fauntroy)  ,  both  of  whom  had  been  sub- 
committee chairmen  In  the  previous 
Congress,  who  In  this  Congress  had  not 
yet  been  appointed  by  the  former  chair- 
man to  be  subcommittee  chairmen.  Con- 
sequently, neither  one  of  these  two 
Members  of  Congress  and  members  of 
the  committee  could  call  any  meeting  of 
their  respective  subcommittees.  It  was  a 
committee  that  had  not  yet  adopted  any 
rules,  even  though  it  had  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  94th  Congress. 

So  Immediately,  then,  I  tried  to  re- 
store some  type  or  order  to  a  very  chaotic 
situation.  This  was  22  days  ago.  Since 
then  we  have  been  able  to  restore  the 
long-distance  telephone  services.  We 
have  stationery  supplies  for  these  people. 
They  can  now  travel  into  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  order  to  Investigate  these  as- 
sassinations, and  they  have  now  acquired 
access  once  again  to  FBI  and  CIA  rec- 
ords and  those  of  other  committees. 

In  addition.  I  appointed  both  subcom- 
mittee chairmen,  and  they  were  able  to 
once  again  function  in  their  respective 
capacities.  Since  we  had  no  rules,  the  day 
before  I  was  appointed  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  we  had  to  Invoke  the  rules 
of  the  House  in  order  to  appoint  an  act- 
ing committee  chairman  in  order  to  be 
able  to  adopt  some  rules.  We  spent  a  day 
or  a  day  and  one-half  on  the  adoption  of 
those  rules  under  the  acting  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer)  .  There  were  no  committee  rules 
at  the  time  that  this  committee  last  went 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  under 
the  former  chairman.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  the  fact  that  this 
committee  was  going  to  violate  the  civil 
and  constitutional  rights  of  those  per- 
sons whom  they  were  investigating  or  In- 
terviewing. Since  the  adoption  of  these 
rules,  we  have  now  received  a  letter  from 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  says  that  they  no  longer  oppose 
the  Investigation  by  this  committee,  that 
the  rules  we  have  adopted  do  In  fact 
safeguard  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  persons  who  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  our  committee,  and  they 
strongly  endorse  the  continuation  and 
reconstitutlon  of  this  committee. 

There  have  been  some  allegations  made 
that  during  January,  February  and 
March  the  staff  had  spent  the  allowance 
by  this  Congress.  I  have  here  a  letter, 
dated  March  4,  1977,  signed  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Cable,  which  says: 

Based  on  a  reduction  in  total  payroll  for 
February  to  a  figure  of  approximately  $80,100, 
and  assuming  your  estimates  for  expenses 
and  salaries  for  March  are  as  you  indicated, 
$81,600,  the  Committee  would  in  my  judg- 
ment stay  within  the  amount  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  11  of  the  95th  Congress 
which  is  $84,337.12  per  month. 

I  have  with  me  in  my  hand  at  this 
time  a  recap  of  our  expenses  for  January, 
February,  and  including  up  to  March  31. 
1977.  Our  total  expenditure  allocation 
was  $247,388.89.  To  date,  we  have  spent 
$246,955.03.  with  $433.86  stUl  remaining 
for  the  balance  of  March. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  acting 
chairman  we  also  spent  a  day  and  one- 
half  ascertaining  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
had  the  staff  exceeded  the  expenditure 
allocated  by  this  House.  And  then,  of 
course,  we  were  in  the  position  where  the 
committee  had  never  adopted  and  pro- 
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posed  to  this  Congress  a  budget  which  we 
could  come  to  the  floor  on.  Consequently, 
I  appointed  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  as  a  task  force 
chairman  and  appointed  members  of  the 
task  force,  and  asked  them  to  study  the 
budget  as  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
bring  Into  this  body  a  practical  budget 
that  we  could  live  with. 

The  previous  budget,  as  I  recall,  was 
proposed  by  our  chief  counsel,  Mr. 
Sprague.  He  proposed  a  budget  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $13  million 
for  a  2-year  period,  at  the  rate  of  $6.5 
million  per  year. 

The  Members  of  Congress  spent  several 
days  In  their  task  force  and  then  came  In 
with  the  type  of  a  budget  which  they  felt 
would  be  acceptable  to  this  House. 

That  budget  is  In  the  amount  of  ap- 
'  proximately  $2.7  million  for  this  year. 
That  Is  for  the  12-month  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  the  difficulty  we 
had  In  adopting  a  budget  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  previous  criteria 
for  such  an  investigation,  because 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  has 
ever  undertaken  the  task  of  Investigating 
two  assassinations  at  the  same  time. 
Consequently,  the  figure  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at.  we  felt.  Is  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical. We  are  talking  about  a  little  over 
a  million  dollars  per  murder  for  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  $2.7  million  that  we 
propose  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  also  in- 
cludes approximately  $250,000,  which 
amount  we  must  repay  to  the  contin- 
gency fund  of  the  House  at  the  rate  of 
$84,000  per  month. 

In  regard  to  both  matters,  in  the  past 
22  days  we  have  now  begun  investiga- 
tions. That  is  something  that  had  been 
thwarted  up  until  22  days  ago.  In  the 
King  matter,  for  instance,  we  have  now 
dispatched  investigators  to  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  they  are  proceeding 
to  investigate.  We  have  issued  subpenas. 
We  now  have  under  our  physical  control 
for  the  first  time  In  the  9  years  since 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  death  all  of 
the  physical  evidence  in  that  case.  We 
are  now  proceeding  with  the  forensic 
scientific  testing  of  some  of  that  material 
and  evidence  that  Is  now  In  our  posses- 
sion, and  we  are  pursuing  new  leads  con- 
cerning some  previously  unpursued  facts. 
We  have  witnesses  who  have  never  pre- 
viously been  interviewed  before,  one  of 
whom  happens  to  be  a  constituent  of  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers have  read  recently  about  that. 

In  the  case  of  James  Earl  Ray,  who 
evidenced  a  desire  and  interest  to  talk  to 
our  committee,  we  dispatched  investiga- 
tors to  Brushy  Mount  Penitentiary  a  week 
ago,  and  there  they  spent  more  than  2 
hours  Interviewing  him  and  taking  his 
statement.  This  past  Monday  we  sent 
them  back  down  there  again,  and  they 
have  spent  6  additional  hours  talking  to 
this  man,  who  has  never  previously  been 
willing  to  talk  to  any  other  Investigatory 
body. 

We  have  done  the  same  in  the  matter 
of  the  Kennedy  Investigation.  We  have 
dispatched  Investigators  throughout  the 
country;  we  have  Issued  subpenas;  we 
have  taken  statements.  We  have  also  had 
before  this  committee  one  witness,  a  very 
vital  witness  in  this  Investigation,  who 
upon  being  called  before  our  committee. 


took  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5th,  and 
the  14th  amendments  14  times  and  re- 
fused absolutely  to  divulge  any  informa- 
tion to  this  congressional  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude  I  just 
want  to  make  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  morning  at  10  a.m.  our  committee 
met  and  officially  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr,  Richard  Sprague.  That  was 
done  reluctantly  by  the  members  of  this 
committee,  because  11  of  us  who  worked 
with  Dick  Sprague,  and  then  subsequent- 
ly the  12  of  us  who  worked  with  him, 
had  very  high  regard  for  his  professional 
ability. 

Dick  Sprague  resigned  this  morning 
not  as  a  result  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  leveled  against  him  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  nor  as  a  result  of  the 
truthfulness  of  any  of  those  charges. 
He  has  said  continuously  since  October 
8,  the  day  I  assumed  the  chair,  that — 

If  at  any  time  it  Is  felt  that  I  am  an  Im- 
pediment to  an  Investigation  that  I  feel  is 
necessary  for  the  American  people  and  in 
wl:ich  I  believe,  I  will  step  aside. 

This  morning  his  official  resignation 
was  tendered  to  us  because  he  felt  that 
the  life  of  this  committee  depended  upon 
his  not  being  a  member  or  a  part  of  the 
staff  assigned  to  this  particular  commit- 
tee. 

This  morning  the  members  of  this 
committee  paid  great  tribute  to  this  man 
for  whom  they  have  high  personal  and 
high  professional  regard,  and  in  that 
spirit  they  reluctantly  accepted  his 
resignation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  past  22  days  has 
meant  for  me  the  assumption  of  a  rather 
onerous  and  awesome  responsibility,  but 
I  did  accept  this  responsibility  out  of  a 
love  and  respect  and  an  admiration  for 
the  Members  of  this  body.  I  resented  sit- 
ting on  a  congressional  committee  that 
was  being  cari:atured  in  the  American 
newsprint  as  being  a  group  of  buffoons. 
I  resented  sitting  on  a  congressional 
committee  where  we  were  being  carica- 
tured as  standing  in  a  backroom  some- 
where assailing  and  flailing  and  assas- 
sinating one  another. 

I  have  tried  in  the  past  22  days  to  show 
that  this  congressional  committee  is 
composed  of  dedicated,  highly  profes- 
sional Members  of  this  House  who  have 
been  united  in  their  efforts  in  a  way  I 
have  never  seen  before  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  gentlemen  on  tlie  other 
side  of  this  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  ( Mr.  Devine  > ,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Thone),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney).  men  who  have  worked  assidu- 
ously to  try  to  complete  a  job  to  which 
they  were  dedicated  and  to  which  they 
were  committed  in  order  to  try  to  bring 
credibility  to  this  House  in  a  responsible 
and  professional  manner. 

On  my  own  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  indebted  to  each  of  the 
members  of  this  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  a  committee  which  has  un- 
dertaken the  work  of  this  Congress  In 
an  assiduous  manner,  in  a  dedicated 
manner.  In  a  highly  competent  and  pro- 
fessional manner;  and  I  say  that  it  would 


be  a  tragedy  If  this  committee  were  not 
to  be  reconstituted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  have  all 
of  these  unanswered  questions  answered 
for  them  and  to  have  this  committee  en- 
abled to  bring  in  the  type  of  highly  pro- 
fessional report  that  would  be  a  credit 
and  reflect  creditably  upon  this  Con- 
gress, of  which  I  am  so  proud  to  be  a 
part. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man two  questions. 

First,  there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of 
criticism  of  the  previous  counsel.  Mr. 
Sprague,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  putting  In  full 
time  on  this  job.  but  was  putting  in  time 
on  some  other  work. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  this  House 
that  his  replacement  as  counsel  to  the 
committee  would  be  a  full-time  employee 
who  was  doing  no  other  outside  work 
than  his  work  as  counsel  to  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  would  say  In  reply  to 
the  gentleman  that  It  would  be  the  In- 
tent of  this  committee  that  any  person 
assuming  that  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mittee would  devote  full  time  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes). 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edwards)  that  this  is  another  un- 
fortunate and  unjust  charge  that  has 
been  leveled  against  Mr.  Sprague  because 
Mr.  Sprague,  while  a  member  of  a  law 
firm  in  Philadelphia,  had  assured  this 
committee  in  the  full  interrogation  we 
made  of  him  consisting  of  Wz  days  In 
executive  session,  that  each  and  every 
charge  that  has  been  leveled  against  him 
was  not  true  and  that  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  he  had  not  ac- 
cepted or  participated  In  any  other  case 
since  assuming  employment  with  our 
committee. 

Furthermore,  both  former  chairmen 
were  apprised  of  the  fact  that  he  also 
was  a  law  professor  at  Temple  University 
where  he  taught  school  1  night  a  week; 
and  at  the  time  we  were  interrogating 
him  about  it,  he  had  missed  4  of  the  last 
5  weeks  of  teaching  that  course. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  May  I 
say  that  I  am  not  going  back  into  that 
subject  with  respect  to  Mr.  Sprague. 

I  am  trying  to  get  assurance  that  the 
committee  does  intend  to  get  a  full-time 
counsel. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
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Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  _ 
tinue.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
the  fact  that  there  has 
cusslon  throughout  the 
there  possibly  being  a 
the  assassinations  and  so 
have  been  suggestions  „. 
haps  foreign  governments 
in  some  of  these  conspirac 

Of  course,  this  raises  a 
mind.  We  have  this 
which  we  call  detente,  _ 
these  other  things  going 
tleman's    committee   does 
exist  and  does  find  that, 
was  a  conspiracy  and  that 
acy  was  international  in 
American  people  know  the 
it  be  hushed  up? 
Mr.  STOKES.  I  can  say 
Ij  man  unqualifiedly  that  thli 

[l  dedicated  to  trying  to,  .. 

allay  and  put  to  rest  all 
and  rumors  of  rumors  and  , 
exist  with  reference  to  boti 
sassinatlons.  It  would  be 
when  we  have  completed 
lay  the  facts  out  as  we  find 
the  American  people  be  the 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
true  that  the  gentleman 
that  we  will  be  able  to 
results? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  have  no 
ing  what  the  conclusions 
have  been  able  to  assess 
of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  and  Members  of 
is  perfectly  possible  I  think 
body  as  large  as  is  the  ._. 
sentatives  for  a  fairly  long 
and   yet  not  come   to 
measure  of  a  man's 
that  we  now  imderstand, 
masterful   presentation    _ 
heard  frwn  the  distinguished 
of  the  Select  Committee  oi 
tions,  that  in  the  gentlema^i 
(Mr.  Stokes)  we  have  a 
undertaken  to  fumil  the 

we  received  from  this 

of  February.  That  is  to  go  L 
of  the  committee's  budget 
up  a  set  of  rules  that  woulfi 
concerns  of  those  who  felt . 
we  were  reaching  too  lar  in 
gation  and  possibly  to 

peril  the  clvU  rights  of 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
3    weeks    to    do    that   job 
was  not  until  the  8th  of  _. 
of  the  unfortunate  hiatus  , 
upon  the  resignation  of  the 
man,  that  this  task  was 
bring  this  committee  ..„ 
procure  the  kind  of  unity 
suited  In  all  12  Members 
House  Resolution  433.  All 
lican  Members  and  all  eighi 
Members   have   Joined   In 
the  resolution  that,  when 
as  I  am  sure  it  will,  will 
of  reconstituting  this 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  stand 
tell  this  House  that  we  hav< 
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he  gentleman  committee  In  disarray,  one  that  Is  some- 
how going  to  place  In  ill  repute  the  good 
name  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  to  ignore  completely  the  character  of 
the  job  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes),  our  new  chairman,  has 
done. 

I  do  not  want  to  turn  this  Into  a  con- 
test of  personalities.  I  have  great  affec- 
tion for  my  friend— and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  him  sitting  over  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  this  afternoon — great  af- 
fection for  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  the  issue  in  this  debate  nor 
is  Mr.  Sprague,  the  former  chief  counsel, 
who,  just  a  little  while  ago  submitted  his 
resignation.  The  Issue  Is,  as  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  ,  tried  to  point  out.  what  we  can 
do  during  the  life  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  try  to  answer  the  serious  doubts 
that  stm  exist  In  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  concerning  these  matters. 
Was  there  a  conspiracy  connected  with 
the  murder  of  John  Kennedy  or  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.?  Maybe  there  was  not. 
Maybe  we  will  simply  reaffirm  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Warren  Commission  and 
the  court  that  sentenced  James  Earl  Ray. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  nothing  less 
but  to  put  to  rest  the  kinds  of  rumors 
and  speculations  that  have  led  some  70  to 
80  percent  of  the  American  people  to 
express  doubts  that  the  full  story  has 
tray  of  know-  been  told,  then  I  think  the  money  that 
be  after  we  we  will  have  spent  in  the  cou'-se  of  this 
analyze  all  investigation  will  be  some  of  the  best 
spent  funds  that  this  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated. 

We  cannot  take  lightly  the  fact  that 
the  American  public  today  is  skeptical 
of  <3overnment  and  the  processes  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  conclusions  which  we 
reach.  And  if  we  make  the  kind  of  dedi- 
cated effort  I  am  convinced  we  will  make 
then  I  believe  that  under  the  rules  that 
even  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
endorses  and  says  that  they  now  want 
and  are  asking  that  the  committee  go 
forward,  that  it  is  possible  we  can  remove 
some  of  the  doubts  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  these  two  assassinations 
I  believe  there  is  a  terribly  important 
job  to  be  done.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
chairman.  I  have  confidence  in  the  dis- 
tmguished  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Preyer),  and  Mr.  Pattntroy 
chairman  of  the  King  Subcommittee! 
Under  Mr.  Preyer's  leadership  of  the 
budget  task  force,  on  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  serve,  we  have  drastically 
slashed  both  the  proposed  budget  and 
the  anticipated  payroll. 

I  hope  that  the  House  today  will  unani- 
mously support  House  Resolution  433 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  tlie  Speaker  for  recognizing  me 
this  morning  on  a  pomt  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present.  I  should  have 
put  it  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry  or  re- 
quest. I  thank  tiie  Speaker  for  his 
kindness. 

I  want  to  thank  also  the  members  of 

the  Committee  on  Rules  for  allowing  us 

to  discuss  this  measure  today  openly  and 

up  here  and    freely.  I  should  have  preferred  an  open 

before  us  a    rule  with  amendments  under  the  regular 
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5-mInute  rule  procedure,  but  the  privi- 
leged rule  they  have  adopted  does  give  us 
a  chance  to  have  this  discussion  and  to 
offer  amendments  or  substitutes,  and  I 
think  this  sets  better  with  the  House, 
and  I  thank  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
doing  It. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  plain  at  the  out- 
set that  I  commend  the  12  members  of 
the  select  committee  for  their  discreet 
approach  in  searching  for  some  kind  of 
answers.  I  want  to  assure  them,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
did,  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  personal- 
ities; this  is  a  matter  really  of  what  we 
do  now  with  this  select  committee.  I 
think  many  of  the  Members  know  that 
originally  I  had  planned  and  may  offer 
some  kind  of  a  substitute  or  amendment 
to  the  bill  under  the  5-minute  rule.  I 
think,  however,  that  a  more  expeditious 
and  forthright  approach  may  be  to  have 
a  yes-or-no  vote  on  the  resolution.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  best  to 
let  this  committee  go  out  of  existence. 
The  Assassinations  Committee,  to  begin 
with,  was  bom  in  doubt.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion mark  to  begin  with.  It  has  continued 
In  antagonizing  controversy,  with  very 
few  questions  settled.  The  actual  purpose 
of  the  Investigation  still  hangs  fluttering 
like  an  Irish  pennant  with  nothing  bemg 
settled  at  all. 

Admittedly,  at  first  the  Issue  was  the 
question  of  Mr.  Sprague  as  against  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez), 
however  one  wants  to  split  and  analyze 
It.  There  are  many  of  us  who  would  say— 
and  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this 
House  would — that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  we  have  ever  had 
In  this  body  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Henry  Gonzalez).  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
fearless  men  in  public  life  that  our  State 
or  this  Congress  has  ever  had.  Mak-;  no 
mistake,  he  would  not  be  this  aroused 
and  would  not  have  taken  this  extreme 
action  if  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  been 
given  a  rebuff,  that  he  had  been 
repulsed  and  had  not  been  supported.  I 
do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  discuss 
every  step  in  his  proceedings  or  every 
step  by  the  leadership  or  the  committee 
was  right.  That  Is  for  each  Member  to 
pass  judgment  on.  I  simply  at  this  time 
will  first  pay  my  respects  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  who 
has  been  really  the  sole  voice,  and  at 
times  almost  the  only  voice,  in  trying  to 
pursue  the  purpose  of  this  committee. 

Now  the  question  Is  what  do  we  do 
about  It?  It  seems  to  me  we  are  faced 
with  very  few  options.  We  can  continue 
the  Assassinations  Committee  or  we  can 
put  it  to  a  peaceful  rest.  This  option,  at 
peaceful  rest,  is  probably  the  best  thing 
for  the  Congress  and  this  House  to  do. 
The  committee  has  given  us  no  peace 
since  its  beginning  with  Mr.  Sprague. 
Surely  the  Members  have  not  been  the 
problem,  but  the  problems  are  real  and 
the  problems  affect  us  ^11.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is  can  there  be  any  credibility  for 
this  committee:  at  least,  can  there  be 
sufficient  credibility  for  us  to  ever  find 
out  the  answer  to  the  questions  that  ac- 
tually haunt  us?  I  do  not  think  we  can 
find  out  these  answers  now  under  the 
select  committee.  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee, though  they  are  well-meaning 


and  though  they  are  honorable  members 
and  have  the  best  intentions,  will  not 
lay  to  rest  the  problem  questions  on  the 
Kennedy  and  the  King  assassinations. 

The  better  solution,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  to  set  up  a  special  task  force 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  to  handle 
this  investigation.  This  would  have  credi- 
bility, just  like  the  Watergate  Prosecu- 
tor's Office  had  credibility.  We  could 
even  give  a  30-day  extension  for  the 
staff  members,  if  some  felt  that  this 
would  be  in  order. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  vote  "no"  on  the  rule. 

If  this  rule  does  not  carry,  I  have  here 
a  bill  which  I  will  introduce  that  di- 
rects the  Attorney  Greneral  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  task  force  in  the 
Justice  Department  to  proceed  with  the 
full  and  further  investigation  of  these 
questions.  It  would  seem  to  me  we  need 
a  fresh  start  and  this  I  think  is  the 
proper  course  for  us  today,  and  I  ask  for 
a  "no"  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  rule  and  I 
oppose  the  reconstitution  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  focus  only  on  one  rea- 
son for  my  decision. 

We  can  agree  unanimously  that  the 
responsibility  of  this  committee,  if  it  is 
reconstituted,  involves  sensitive,  delicate 
matters  in  which  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals affected  are  to  be  scrupulously  pro- 
tected. We  were  given  assurance  by  the 
chairman  and  by  the  staff  that  the  work 
of  the  committee  will  be  conducted  in  a 
professional  manner  and  will  not  bring 
discredit  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  brief 
history  of  this  committee  contradicts 
those  assurances.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  flagrant  disregards  of  right  al- 
ready. Let  me  tell  the  Members  how  and 
where. 

There  has  been  but  one  public  hearing 
by  the  committee  to  my  knowledge.  That 
was,  as  Members  will  recall,  a  media 
event.  The  witness  was  a  Mr.  Trafflcante, 
a  person  who  I  am  told  has  been  linked 
in  the  past  with  the  underworld.  He  may 
be  a  very  unworthy  individual  but  it  is 
in  precisely  that  kind  of  case  that  rights 
should  be  scrupulously  protected. 

Mr.  Trafficante's  counsel  informed 
counsel  for  the  committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  Whole  prior  to  the  hearing 
that  he  would  claim  his  fifth  amend- 
ment rights  if  questioned  with  respect 
to  certain  matters.  Knowing  that  fact 
and  before  the  full  glare  of  television, 
committee  counsel  repeatedly  asked  Mr. 
Trafflcante  questions  and  forced  him  to 
the  burden  of  claiming  his  fifth  amend- 
ment rights. 

Let  me  ask  the  attorneys  in  the  Cham- 
ber: Is  that  professional  conduct?  The 
American  Bar  Association  in  its  Stand- 
ards of  Conduct  characterizes  such  ques- 
tioning as  unprofessional.  In  nearly 
every  jurisdiction  in  America  a  prosecu- 
tor who  questioned  a  witness  under  such 
circumstances  would  produce  a  mistrial. 
It  is  prejudicial  and  reversable  error  to 
do  that.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
the   act   was    the   misconduct   of   Mr. 


Sprague  alone.  It  was  the  act  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  did  it,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  disregarded  important  rights  to 
which  this  perhaps  unv/orthy  person,  Mr. 
Trafflcante,  was  entitled. 

In  its  first  public  hearing,  under  the 
threat  of  being  disbanded,  this  commit- 
tee demonstrated  its  insensitivity  to  legal 
rights.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  will 
gain  that  sensitivity  in  the  future  if  re- 
constituted. 

I  offer  the  Members  this  important  il- 
lustration as  one  more  reason  why  this 
committee  should  not  be  reconstituted. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  . 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  on  Mr.  Trafflcante 
first,  we  did  not  know  he  was  going  to 
take  the  fifth  amendment  until  that 
morning.  We  offered  to  have  an  executive 
session.  He  did  not  want  to  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  think  he  wanted  to  an- 
nounce he  was  taking  the  fifth  amend- 
ment before  the  world  and  the  under- 
world. 

Mr.  WKjGINS.  Did  the  committee 
know  of  Mr.  Trafficante's  intention  to 
claim  his  fifth  amendment  rights  before 
the  questions  were  asked? 

Mr.  PREYER.  Before  the  questions, 
yes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  the  issue  in 
terms  of  professional  conduct.  I  contend 
that  it  was  grossly  unprofessional  for 
the  committee  to  permit  the  questions 
to  go  forward  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  PREYER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman these  are  not  questioi-s  out  of 
thin  air.  These  are  questions  on  which 
we  have  witnesses  who  would  testify  on 
the  question  asked  Mr.  Trafflcante. 

Also  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee  in  every 
case  to  interview  witnesses,  to  hear  their 
initial  testimony  in  executive  session,  to 
corroborate  their  testimony  in  every  way 
we  can  before  the  witness  would  be  put 
on  in  pubhc. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  not  persuasive  on  the  question 
of  whether  it  was  unprofessional  conduct 
to  ask  the  questions,  knowing  of  an  in- 
tention to  claim  a  lawful  privilege. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  spec- 
tacle which  I  have  described  reminded 
me  of  another  spectacle  which  occurred 
about  25  years  ago  in  the  other  body,  and 
which  brought  discredit  to  the  Congress 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  (Mrs.  Burke). 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  House  voted  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1976,  to  create  the  select  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  assassinations  of 
President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  action  was  consid- 
ered monumental.  For  in  my  view,  it  rep- 
resented a  great  step  forward  in  the  effort 
to  restore  the  faith  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  this  body.  As  Members  know,  gov- 
ernmental bodies  at  all  levels,  but  partic- 
ularly the  Congress,  have  not  been  held 
in  high  esteem  in  recent  years  by  the 
American  people. 


I  make  this  point  to  illustrate  the  po- 
tential problems  we  may  continue  to  face 
in  this  regard  if  we  fail  to  pass  House 
Resolution  433  continuing  the  operations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions. 

It  has  been  13  years  since  President 
Kennedy  was  slain  in  Dallas.  Dr.  King 
was  murdered  9  years  ago.  Yet  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  indicates  that  despite  this 
passage  of  time,  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  have  lingering  doubts 
about  the  extent  to  which  all  of  the  rele- 
vant facts  have  been  disclosed  in  the 
assassination  of  these  great  men — two  of 
the  most  traumatic  events  in  American 
history. 

As  the  committee  stated  in  its  report: 

The  passage  of  time  has  not  healed  the 
national  trauma  caused  by  these  assassina- 
tions. In  the  ensuing  years,  old  doubts  have 
remained  and  new  and  disturbing  questions 
have  been  raised  as  additional  evidence  has 
come  to  light  .  .  . 

In  just  5  short  days  we  will  observe 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  Dr.  King's 
assassination  in  Memphis.  Nothmg 
could  be  more  fitting  for  this  occasion 
than  to  have  the  American  people  know 
that  the  Congress  is  indeed  determined 
to  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all,  all  of  the 
facts  relatmg  to  his  murder  and  that  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Since  Its  creation,  the  committee  has 
endeavored  to  undertake  a  thorough  and 
impartial  mquiry  into  both  murders.  Un- 
fortunately, and  to  the  dismay  of  many 
of  our  citizens  and  Members  of  this  body, 
the  committee  has  been  beset  by  many 
problems.  The  committee  has  experi- 
enced leadership  changes  on  three  occa- 
sions; objections  have  been  raised  about 
the  size  of  the  initial  proposed  budget 
and  the  rules  of  the  committee  were  in 
need  of  revision.  Many  have  complained 
that  the  inquiry,  to  date,  has  revealed 
nothing  more  than  a  rehash  of  informa- 
tion produced  in  previous  investigations. 

None  of  these  concerns,  however,  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  dismantling  this 
important  mvestigation.  The  House 
select  committee  is  the  only  body  which 
has  the  potential  for  disclosing  all  there 
is  to  know  about  these  slayings,  thus 
putting  the  matter  to  rest  once  and  for 
all. 

As  Members  know,  many  witnesses 
who  were  earlier  available  for  purposes 
of  corroboration  of  existing  and  new- 
found evidence  are  now  deceased.  Even 
today  we  are  confronted  with  the 
mysterious  and  questionable  death  of  yet 
another  potential  witness,  George 
Mohienschildt.  Mr.  Mohienschildt  is  re- 
ported to  have  known  Oswald  and  to 
have  had  advance  knowledge  of  the  plan 
to  assassinate  President  Kennedy.  Com- 
mittee staff  was  m  the  process  of  con- 
tacting him  to  determine  just  how  much 
he  knew  about  individuals  and  circum- 
stances related  to  the  Kennedy  case.  If 
we  wait  another  4  or  5  years  to  generate 
a  new  inquiry,  either  by  Congress  or 
some  other  governmental  body,  other 
witnesses  conceivably  would  not  be 
available. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
more  time  passes,  the  less  likely  it  will 
become  that  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
determine  all  the  facts  involved  in  these 
cases. 
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previously  an 

a  great  many 

from  $6.5 


comiilttee  adopted 

1  Tsure  that  the 

in  a  credible 

appropriate  constltu- 

Bvldence  used 
:ourt  trial  of 
riurder  of  Dr. 
evidence  of  the 
convicted 
been  inter- 
counsel.  Al- 
hls  trial  in 
that  he  was 
kill  Dr.  King. 
l;ed   to   date 
Dr.  King.  A 
he  one  which 
oimd  a  short 
>f  the  crime 
A  thorough 
conducted 
Department  fol- 
Investl  ration  of  the 
]  tay  was  the 

que  tlons  remain 

infc  rmatlon  .<:ug- 

he  convicted 

ass  sted  prior  to 

assassins  tlon. 


Inv^estlgate  how 

prison  sfter 

Occasions  and 

better  than 

the  United 

countries 


fore  gn 


coni  ;emed 


frr 


with 

his  travels 

•amed    only 

job  at  a 

Never|theless.  with 

he  was  able 

he  spent  In 

to  the  as- 


report  ac- 

for  Ray's 

and  im- 

followed 

to  say,  it 


unc<Jvered  other 

to  Ray.  At 

.  ^geles,  his 

was 

B^ton  Rouge, 

mysterious 

related  to 

time  of  the 


Birm  ngham 


lie 


live 


esti  gating 
purees  that 
1  a  black 
was  mys- 
assi^nment  at  a 
over- 
King  re- 


fire  louse 


I>r. 


sided.  Confilcting  reports  have  been 
given  for  his  removal.  The  day  before, 
two  black  firemen  were  transferred  from 
the  station  to  other  posts. 

If  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Dr.  King 
did  in  fact  exist,  the  committee  needs  to 
determine  who  were  the  participants  in 
the  conspiracy?  How  did  it  function? 
and.  What  was  the  motivating  force? 

With  respect  to  the  miurder  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  committee  Is  pursu- 
ing new  leads  which,  if  corroborated, 
would  indicate  connections  between  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  the  FBI  and  the  CIA. 
The  Warren  Commission  concluded 
that  Jack  Ruby  never  knew  Oswald 
prior  to  the  Kennedy  assassination.  The 
committee  is  attempting  to  substantiate 
Information  obtained  from  a  witness, 
never  previously  interviewed,  who  has 
stated  that  he — or  she — was  Introduced 
to  Oswald  by  Ruby  In  November  prior 
to  the  assassination. 

The  committee  is  pursuing  leads 
which  suggest  that  Ruby  traveled  to 
Cuba  in  1959  to  visit  Santos  Trafflcante 
who  was  in  jail.  Trafflcante  was  associ- 
ated with  Sam  Giancana  and  John 
Roselli,  who  also  visited  him  In  jail. 
Both  Giancana  and  Roselli  were 
murdered  allegedly  In  connection  with 
the  request  for  their  appearance  before 
the  Church  committee  which  was  In- 
vestigating the  CIA  and  the  Kennedy 
assassination. 

Trafflcante  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  March  16  concerning  his 
knowledge  of  the  Kennedy  assassination, 
Ruby,  Giancana,  Roselli,  Oswald,  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI.  He  refused  to  testify 
claiming  rights  under  the  first,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  14th  amendments  of  the 
Constitution. 

Oswald  and  an  unidentified  FBI  agent 
were  reportedly  seen  together  on  several 
occasions  in  bars  in  New  Orleans. 

Other  pertinent  Information  or  leads 
have  also  surfaced. 

If  we  are  to  resolve  the  many  doubts 
and  suspicions  which  still  exist  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans,  we  will 
vote  to  adopt  this  resolution  before  us 
today.  To  do  less  is  to  simply  perpetu- 
ate indefinitely  the  many  suspicions 
which  have  surrounded  the  murders  of 
President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  for  a 
decade  or  more. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  take  the  5  minutes. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  made  it  very  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  functioning,  that  It  has  rules. 
I  think  the  fact  that  the  committee 
membership  has  held  together  through 
thick  and  thin  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able things  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
House  m  all  the  time  that  I  have  been 
here.  Really,  the  membership  of  the 
committee  is  a  cross  section  of  the  whole 
institution  and  they  are  unanimous  in 
their  efforts.  Their  current  effort  is  a 
phenomenon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  notion  that 
this  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department,  while  all  surely 
sincere,  is  really  not  very  meaningful. 
This  House  took  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
bility of  examining  into  these  two  mur- 
ders. If  it  now  decides  not  to  do  so  when 


Its  committee  Is  in  order,  the  concluslem 
and  the  only  conclusion  that  will  be 
drawn  by  many  of  the  American  people, 
perhaps  xmfortunately.  Is  that  the  House 
does  not  want  to  proceed  and  Is,  In  effect, 
covering  up. 

,1  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
anybody  who  opposes  this  rule  or  opposes 
the  resolution  has  that  In  mind.  I  suggest 
that  that  will  be  the  reaction  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  uneasy,  to 
put  It  very  mildly,  about  the  Warren 
Commission  report.  TTiey  are  very  un- 
easy about  the  King  murder.  They  de- 
serve from  their  servants  the  best  possi- 
ble efforts  to  mitigate  and.  if  possible, 
dispel  that  unease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  for  the  rule. 
I  urge  that  we  pass  the  resolution  which 
the  rule  will  bring  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pickle),  there 
were— ayes  70,  noes  54. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  285,  nays  124, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  22,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  109) 
YEAS — 285 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ammerman 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonier 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Chlsholm 

Clausen, 
DonR. 

Cohen 

Coleman 

CoUlns,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Dan'el.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Doman 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Oore 

Gradlson 

Gudger 

Hagedom 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

HUlU 

Holland 
Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenretta 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 


Edwards,  Calif.  Kastenmeler 


Eilberg 

Emery 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fithlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 


Burton.  Phillip  Ford,  Tenn 


Byron 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

Chappell 


Fraser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 


Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lapomarslno 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lon^,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCloskey 
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McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Moakiey 

Moffett 

Moorhead, 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphv.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 


.  Md. 

,  N.Y. 


,  Pa. 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Ash brook 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bebrd.  Ter.n. 

Bennett 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Corcoran 

Cornell 

Corn  well 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Okia. 

English 

Erlenborn 

ErteJ 

Evans,  Ga. 

Pary 

Plippo 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Porsythe 

Gaydos 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 
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Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Hinaldo 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipiey 

Sbuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

NAYS— 124 

Grass!  ey 
Guver 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heftel 
Hichtower 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Huckaby 
Hyde 
Jenkins 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
LaFalce 
Leach 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McDonald 
Mahon 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Molohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Mvers,  Ind. 
Nedzi 
O'Brien 
Pease 


Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steers 

Stokes 

Studds 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Wavman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Pickle 

Pike 

Piessler 

Quayle 

Quie 

Quillen 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncalio 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Sebellus 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith,  Nebr. 

St  Ge.'main 

Stangeland 

Steed 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Trible 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

White 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young,  A'aska 

Young,  Fla. 

Zeferetti 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT" — 1 

Young,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Fountain 

Harkin 

McCormack 

Marlenee 

Mikulski 

Milford 

Pepper 

Poage 

The  Clerk   announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 
Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Milford  aRainst. 
CXXIII 602— Part  8 


Allen 
Ambro 

Archer 

Clay 

Dellums 

Eckhardt 

Evans.  Del 

Fisher 


Rangel 

Roe 

Staggers 

Symms 

Teague 

Wilson,  Tex. 


the   following 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  AUen. 
Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Fountain. 
Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 
Ms.  Mikulski  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CENSUS  AND 
POPULATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE TO  SIT  TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE 
IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Population  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice may  be  permitted  to  continue  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  take  testimony  today 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that 
originally  the  House  leadership  had 
asked  and  we  were  scheduled  to  meet  at 
3  p.m.  today  and  that  that  mpde  it  diffi- 
cult for  subcommittees  which  had  al- 
ready scheduled  meetings  during  the 
early  afternoon. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  distin- 
guLshed  chairman  will  understand,  I  am 
constrained  to  object  to  the  reouest 
which  I  think  the  gentleman  will  un- 
derstand, because  this  is  a  critical  issue 
that  we  are  debating. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Lehman)  to  withdraw  his 
request. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the 
distmguished  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  will  withdraw  my  re- 
quest and  reschedule  the  hearmg 


te  not  m  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  H.  Res.  222, 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  adopted  February  2 
1977.  shall  apply  to  the  select  committee 
during  the  period  of  Its  operation  under 
this  resolution,  except  to  the  extent  such 
provisions  are  inconsistent  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  resolution.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  H.  Res.  222.  the  select  com- 
mittee Is  also  authorized  to  bring,  defend 
and  Intervene  in  lawsuits  and  make  appli- 
cations to  courts. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  H.  Res.  11.  Ninety- 
fifth  Congress,  shall  not  apply  to  the  select 
committee  after  March  31, 1977. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  aerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Beginning  on 
page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  all  of  Section  4. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONTINUA- 
TION OP  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ASSASSINATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  445 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  433  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  433 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
A.ssasslnatlons  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  resolution  as  the  "select  committee") 
established  by  H.  Res.  222,  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress, adopted  February  2.  1977,  shall  con- 
tinue in  operation  for  the  duration  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  select  committee  shall  report 
to  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its  In- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advUable.  Any 
such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House 


to 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc)  is  recognized  for 
5  mmutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  any  time  except  to  say 
that  amendments  are  now  in  order  and 
that  I  intend  to  honor  the  agreement 
that  I  made  earlier  that  I  would  not 
move  the  previous  question  until  I  felt 
the  House  was  ready. 

Therefora,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  anybody  who  has  an  amend- 
ment might  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  have  no  amendments. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whether  he  has 
any  requests  for  time  or  requests  to  offer 
amendments,  or  does  the  gentleman  wish 
to  take  time  to  discuss  the  bill  by  sec- 
tion and  in  detail? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  that 
I  have  no  requests  for  time  from  any 
Member.  I  know  of  only  one  amendment 
that  possibly  would  be  offered.  I  have  no 
desire  to  delay  this  matter.  I  am  ready  to 
vote  at  any  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ques- 
tion actually  was  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Stokes)  as  to 
whether  he  had  any  requests  for  time  or 
if  he  wanted  to  take  any  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  inquiry  would  be  no.  I  thmk  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  intend  to 
respond,  as  I  did,  if  questions  are  to  be 
asked  or  if  the  amendments  are  offered, 
or  if  there  are  statements  made  that 
need  responses.  But  we  have  debated 
this  at  some  length  earlier. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  told  the  House 
that  I  had  planned  to  offer  a  substitute 
or  amendments  to  this  bill  and  the  rule 
would  so  provide.  I  also  told  the  Mem- 
bers a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  best,  at  this  pomt.  to  have 
a  straight  vote  of  yes  or  no  on  the  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  that  gets  to  the  issue  at 
hand  at  this  stage  of  debate,  whereas  it 
was  originally  a  question  of  Mr.  Sprague 
and  his  conduct  and  our  doubts  and  our 
suspicions  and  imcertainty  about  him. 
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However  now  that  Issue  h 
moved. 

The  question  is  really  do  . 
committee?  Do  we  keep  it  al 

As  I  told  the  Members  of 
few  minutes  ago,  if  the  rule 
would  offer  a  bUl  and 

would  provide  that  the 

would  establish  a  task  force 
this  matter  further. 

The  rule  did  pass  so  my 
"no"  did  not  prevail.  I  can 
this  because  many  of  the  . . 
commented  that  they  woulc 
on  the  rule  and  then  vote 
resolution.  I  accept  that. 

I  hope  the  Members  will 
I  say  because  I  am  trying  .     , 
what  I  believe  Is  a  constructive 
to  this  proposition.  I  have 
up  here  that  would  direct 
General  to  establish  a  task 
Department  of  Justice  to 
gate  and  study  the  a_^^. 
deaths  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
Luther  King.  Jr.  I  would  as 
bill  would  be  referred  to  a 
mlttee  and  would  proceed 
order. 

Another  section  of  the  bill 
that  there  will  be  $1.5 
priated  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  act.  And  if  any 

would  want  to  offer  an ^^ 

would  provide  for  an  extensioh 
for  the  present  staff  to 
accept  that. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  . 
charges,  the  changes,  the  , 
the  denials,  the  doubts  and 
clons,  that  the  best  thing 
Is  to  put  tWs  investigation 
appropriate  place  where  it  -, 
let  them,  Justice,  carry  ou; 
hope   might    be   a   full    ani 
Investigation. 

So  if  the  Members  vote 
resolution,  this  does  not  mt 
is  gone  or  all  Investigation  Is 
simply  Is  an  attempt  to  direc 
ligation  now  and  send  It  to 
ment  of  Justice.   Some 

comment  that  the . .„ 
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stead of  a  total  of  $13  mUlion.  we  can 
proceed  now  In  a  regular  and  orderly 
fashion.  That  may  be,  but  a  much  bet- 
ter approach  would  be  to  allow  for  the 
appropriation  of  $1.5  mUlIon  and  turn 
this  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves  after  several 
months  of  wild  if  not  reckless  charges 
the  question  that  the  American  people 
must  ask  themselves:  Can  any  good  be 
accomplished  by  this  Investigation  un- 
der this  present  established  procedure? 
I  think  the  American  people  are  always 
going  to  have  doubts  that  If  we  proceed 
as  established  now  that  we  could  ever 
reach  any  kind  of  satisfactory  accord. 
We  would  always  be  In  doubt. 

This  investigating  committee  Is  a  sick 
cat.  I  do  not  think  we  can  mend  It  or 
patch  it  up  or  squirt  some  hlgh-Ufe 
medicine  In  It.  I  think  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  send  It  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  really  ought  to  be  doing 
It  right  now.  I  think  that  Is  by  far  the 
best  approach  under  the  circumstances. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  Instead  of  offering 
amendments  or  a  substitute  that  might 
or  might  not  be  germane,  I  think  the 
House  might  as  well  go  ahead  in  what- 
ever order  they  think  and  take  a  vote 
on  the  resolution.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  Is  best  to  vote  no 
on  the  resolution,  send  this  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  1st  them 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner.  I  have 
supported  the  resolution  previously,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  can  do  this  job  now 
under  the  present  climate,  and  I  think 
It  Is  best  to  turn  It  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  That  is  my  hope  in  ask- 
ing that  the  Members  vote  no  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  In  order  to 
make  some  Inquiry  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Before  doing  that 
though,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have 
supported  this  committee.  I  supported  Its 
original  creation,  and  I  supported  the 
extension  until  March  31.  But  I  have 
several  questions  that  I  would  like  to 
have  answ.3red  that  wUl  help  me  in 
making  a  decision  on  the  resolution;  I 
am  undecided  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sprague,  according  to  a  wire  serv- 
ice, resigned  either  last  night  or  this 
morning.  Did  he  give  any  reasons  for  his 
resignation  that  the  chairman  can 
share  with  the  House? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Mr.  Sprague  said  that  he  did  not 
in  any  way  want  to  be  an  impediment. 
I  want  to  read  specifically  from  his  letter 
of  resignation  which  reads  as  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  members:  I  am 
h-reby  submitting  my  resignation  effective 
Immediately  as  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations.  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that 
the  Congress  can  now  proceed  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  seeing  that  these  investigations  are 
pursued  promptly. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Did  Mr.  Sprague  at  any  time  Indicate 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  funding 
expected  to  be  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  sufficient  to  do  a  thor- 
ough and  adequate  job?  Was  part  of  his 
reason  for  resigning  his  belief  that  he 
did  not  think  the  committee  would  get 
enough  money  to  do  an  adequate  job? 

Mr.  STOKES.  No,  sir.  He  was  asked 
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hf  ^iSt^^L^'^"'.*^^"^^  »'"<*8et  before 
he  left  and  as  to  whether  or  not  thp 
Jivestigation  in  his  opinion  could  be  con! 
ducted  for  that  sum  of  money  and  h^ 

Se  Ih'A"^  ^/'^"^^  *°  ''^"^  ofthe  couS! 
sel  who  head  up  the  Individual  Investi- 
gations who  felt  that  m  their  opS^S  t 

'"IS*^  ^^^^^'  *"^  ^«  accepted  that 

Mr  TREEN.  The  original  budget  was 
about  $6^5  million.  That  was  the  frlgS 
idea,  and  was  that  for  the  entire  Con- 

^''»f  °IJ^  *^**  'o*"  only  one  session? 
.  Mr.  STOKES.  That  was  for  one  s^' 

fJJ'rV.^^H^^  *"  """"o^  ^^  proposed 
for  the  full  Congress. 

Mr.  TREEN.  And  the  proposed  budget 
Is  now  what,  about  $5  million  for  the 
2  years? 

Mr.  STOKES.  For  the  first  year  we  are 
proposmg  or  projecting  $2.7  mUlIon. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Part  of  which  Is,  of 
course,  reduced  by  our  having  to  pay 
back  to  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
House,  which  Is  about  $2.5  million,  and 
we  estimated  the  second  year  would  be 
somewhere  In  the  same  neighborhood. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  would  say  to  the  chair- 
man, and  the  House,  my  reason  for  pre- 
viously supporting  the  committee  may 
perhaps  be  similar  to  that  of  others 
and  that  is.  while  I  do  not  know  that  the 
committee  will  turn  up  anything,  I  have 
felt  that  this  is  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  American  public  that 
we  should  have  an  Investigation  for  that 
reason.  I  personally  think  there  are  some 
questions  about  the  King  murder  that 
do  need  answering.  But  I  am  concerned 
about  us  authorizing  this  money  and  the 
continuation  of  the  committee  and  then 
at  the  end  having  someone  say :  "We  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  do  the  job 
right."  If  that  occurs,  my  purpose  and 
the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  others  will  be 
frustrated  In  that  we  wUl  have  had  the 
investigation  and  then  we  will  still  have 
some  people  say:  "We  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient authority  and  we  did  not  have 
sufficient  funds."  • 

My  question  is,  Mr.  Chairman:  Are 
you  satisfied  sincerely  that  under  your 
budget  you  will  be  able  to  do  an  ade- 
quate job,  a  thorough  job  of  investiga- 
tion, that  you  have  the  authority  by  vir- 
tue of  this  resolution  and  the  previous 
resolution,  which  is  also  part  of  it  to 
do  a  thorough  job  In  these  two  areas? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  task  force  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  fMr.  Preyer)  expended  a  great 
deal  of  time  Inquiring  into  the  various 
concerns  that  this  gentleman  has  and 
when  the  task  force  came  back  it  was 
evident  to  us  that  they  had  laboriously 
Inquired  Into  the  situation.  They  felt, 
they  assured  members  of  our  committee, 
that  given  th^s  amount  of  funds  they 
could  do  the  job  that  needed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Do  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
specifically  feel  you  have  the  authority, 
and  with  this  budget,  assuming  that  it 
is  approved,  this  committee  has  the  au- 
thority and  the  power  to  do  a  thorough 
job?  Do  you  feel  that  way? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentlemaj^. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

In  response  to  your  threshold  question 
as  to  the  reason  why  perhaps  Mr. 
Sprague  resigned,  first  I  would  li:<e  the 
Record  to  show  I  supported  the  resolu- 
tion and  I  support  it  again,  but  I  was 
disinclined  to  support  it  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Sprague  as  counsel. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  a  result  of  the 
head  check  made  it  appeared  that  the 
resolution  was  doomed  and  only  Mr. 
Sprague's  resignation  could  possibly  have 
saved  this  committee.  And  it  is  my  con- 
clusion that  he  resigned  in  order  to  save 
this  committee  or  at  least  give  it  a 
chance  of  survival. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  respond  briefly  to 
the  surmise  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Biacgi,  to  say  that 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  conducted 
an  unofficial  whip  count.  It  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  previous  counsel  to  the 
concept  that  the  investigation  ought  to 
go  forward,  and  it  was  the  feeling  that 
the  vote  was  very,  very  close  and  the 
vote  today  might  well  end  the  commit- 
tees  investigation.  This  led  Mr.  Sprague 
to  resign.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiACGit  is  entirely  correct. 

This  has  been  indicated  in  the  general 
debate  on  the  rule.  He  was  not  resigning 
as  a  result  of  charges  against  him. 

I  would  like  now  briefly  to  speak  to 
the  observations  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle >  tiiat  we,  perhaps, 
ought  to  let  the  Justice  Department  con- 
duct a  reinvestigation.  Now,  I  am  not  one 
who  is  opposed  to  the  FBI  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  here  to  in  any  way  impugn 
any  Government  organization.  I  am 
here,  however,  to  argue  the  case  that  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  judgment  call  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  it  would  be  bad 
on  two  grounds:  One,  that  the  House 
having  started  an  investigation  should 
now  indicate  by  its  vote  that  we  will  not 
abandon  this  investigation  and  go  our 
separate  ways  in  the  hopes  that  at  some 
future  date  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  be  introduced,  would 
be  acted  upon  favorably  and  that  the 
Justice  Department  would  then  pursue 
that  action.. 

There  are  just  too  many  "ifs"  in  that 
equation. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  one  item  which  I 
think  might  be  of  interest  to  the  House 
and  that  is  the  recent  release  of  a  special 
task  force  to  review  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  security  and  assassination  in- 
vestigation and  the  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  was  reading  this  report 
one  evening  and  was  startled  when  I  dis- 
covered these  inconsistencies  on  two 
pages  facing  each  other.  The  pages  are 
98  and  99.  On  page  98  they  are  talking 
about  how  James  Earl  Ray  came  by  his 
expense  money  by  which  he  bought  cars 
and  paid  for  them  in  cash  and  any  other 
number  of  expenditures  that  total  prob- 
ably $9,000  and  perhaps  as  much  as 
$10,500.  His  only  known  income  was  $600 
from  washing  dishes  in  Winnetka,  111. 
This  is  the  Justice  Department's  report 
and  this  is  what  they  say: 


These  expenditures  suggested  that  he,  Ray, 
had  financial  assistance  and,  hence,  possible 
coconspirators.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  was 
particularly  interested  in  determining  his 
sources  of  Income.  On  April  23,  1968,  the  Di- 
rector advised  all  field  divisions  to  consider 
Ray  as  a  suspect  In  any  unsolved  bank  rob- 
beries, burglaries  or  armed  robberies  occur- 
ring after  April  23,  1967  (which  was  his 
escape  from  the  penitentiary.)  The  results 
were  negative. 

Now,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  they 
put  the  entire  network  of  the  FBI  to 
work  to  see  if  James  Earl  Ray  was  a  sus- 
pect in  any  robbery  or  burglary  that 
could  have  been  done  by  him  with  the 
money.  Their  own  conclusion  is  that  "the 
results  were  negative." 

Imagine  my  concern  when  over  on  page 
99  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  found  this: 

It  is  the  Bureau's  opinion  that  Ray  most 
likely  committed  on  a  periodic  basis  several 
robberies  or  burglaries  during  this  period  In 
order  to  svjpport  himself.  Ray's  criminal 
background  does  lend  credence  to  this  theory. 

Our  problem,  of  course,  is  we  must 
recognize  that  if  the  committee  is  going 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  House 
to  look  into  the  processes  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  see  whether  or  not  all  infor- 
mation was  transmitted  to  the  Warren 
Commission  or  all  information  was  avail- 
able in  the  investigation  of  Dr.  King's 
death.  Then,  clearly.  If  that  is  one  of 
our  mandates,  we  may  need  to  come  back 
to  the  House  and  indicate  legislative  cor- 
rection which  would  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  House.  But  my  question  is  how 
do  we  ask  the  FBI  to  investigate  itself? 
That  is  one  of  the  questions  at  issue  here. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  took  the 
right  course  last  September  in  author- 
izing the  investigation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  reaffirmed  that  course  in  Feb- 
ruary and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  reenforce  it  again  today.  If  we  oppose 
the  investigation,  if  we  oppose  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  the  investigators, 
on  whatever  substantive  grounds,  we 
should  know  what  we  are  doing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fithian 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  someone 
opposes  sincerely  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stance the  House  going  into  this  inves- 
tigation, then  he  should  vote  no,  but  not 
on  the  basis  of  some  possible  future  ac- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department. 

If  the  Members  favor  the  House  going 
into  this,  then  their  position  is  to  vote 
yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
keep  focus  this  afternoon  and  make  that 
decision  not  on  the  case  of  the  former 
chairman  versus  the  former  chief  coun- 
sel; not  on  the  case  of  whether  at  some 
future  date  the  Justice  Deoartment  may 
take  this  up,  but  on  the  facts  and  reali- 
ties which  face  this  House  today;  that 
is,  are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  of  two  preceding  res- 
olutions and  caii-y  on  the  investigations 
into  these  two  murders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  yes  on  the  resolution  on 
final  passage. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT   MB.   BATTMAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bat7man:  On 
page  2,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  The  provislor^s  of  clause  6(a)(3)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  apply  to  the  select 
committee." 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  gentleman  will 
make  one  minor  correction  as  follows: 
We  have  stricken  section  4,  and  the  gen- 
tleman has  section  5  in  his  amendment; 
it  should  be  section  4. 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  this  is  the 
one  that  goes  directly  to  the  matter  of 
staffing  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  staff  it- 
self. I  am  advised  by  the  members  of  the 
select  committee — and  I  agree  with 
them — that  this  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment  and  should  be  accepted. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  so  that 
it  reads  "Sec  4"  instead  of  "Sec  5". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  just 
explain  to  the  membership  that  the 
amendment  does  nothing  more  than 
write  into  the  resolution  the  guarantee 
the  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
gave  us,  that  all  future  employees  of  the 
committee  will  be  employed  full  time  as 
members  of  the  staff,  and  will  not  be  en- 
gaged in  any  other  outside  activity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  time  in  order 
to  propound  some  questions  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Stokes)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Sprague's  resignation  was  clear  and  un- 
equivocal. Has  the  committee  met  and 
accepted  the  resignation? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
v.-e  met  at  10  a.m.  this  morning  in  an 
open  session  of  the  committee  and  the 
vote  was  taken.  The  vote  was  11  to  1 
to  accept  his  resignation. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Has  the  commit- 
tee adopted  rules  in  regard  to  hiring 
practices,  future  hiring  practices? 
Mr.  STOKES.  Yes,  we  have. 
Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Does  the  chairman 
have  the  authority  to  hire  and  fire  staff 
members  now? 

Mr.  STOKES.  The  committee  has  full 
authority  over  all  hiring  and  firing.  That 
is  in  our  rules. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  It  would  take  an 
act  of  the  full  committee  to  hire  and  fire 
any  staff  employee? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Under  the  present  rules. 
Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  understand.  It 
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would  appear  that  the 
clear  and  unequivocal.  Cai  i 
assurance  of  the  chairman 
future  time  Mr.  Sprague 
Ing  back  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  STOKES.  The 
complete  assurance  on 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  In 
as  adviser,  consultant, 
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should    continue    the    work    of    the 
committee. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  railroad  Con- 
gress, and  to  deceive  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

What  we  are  not  told  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  March  20  newsstory  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Professor  De  Mohren- 
schUdt  was  recently  admitted  to  the  psy- 
chiatric unit  at  Parkland  Memorial  Hos- 
pital after  his  wife  filed  papers  to  force 
his  commitment  as  a  mental  patient. 

This  apparent  suicide  victim  was  con- 
fined as  a  mental  patient  at  Parkland 
from  November  9  to  December  30,  1976. 
He  made  his  unsubstantiated  state- 
ments to  the  Dutch  Journalist  after  his 
release  from  the  psychiatric  unit — re- 
sulting in  the  international  newsstories 
that  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  newsstory  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Mental  Ills  of  Oswald  confidant  Told 

(By  Earl  Oolz) 
George  de  Mohrenschlldt  was  having  men- 
tal problems  shortly  before  he  told  a  Dutch 
Journalist  last  month  he  knew  In  advance 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  going  to  assassinate 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  The  Dallas  News 
has  learned. 

The  65-year-old  Bishop  College  French 
professor  agreed  to  commit  himself  to  the 
psychiatric  unit  of  Parkland  Memorial  Hos- 
pital last  JNov.  9  after  his  wife  filed  court 
papers  to  force  commitment,  Dallas  County 
Mental  Illness  Departmental  records  show. 
The  hospital  said  De  Mohrenschlldt  was 
released  from  the  psychiatric  unit  about 
eight  weeks  later  on  Dec.  30,  but  declined  to 
give  Information  about  his  examination. 

The  hopltal  did  not  refer  De  Mohrenschlldt 
to  the  County  Evaluation  Center  for  further 
examination,  which  indicated  he  was  not 
considered  harmful  to  himself  or  others. 

The  House  Assassinations  Committee  last 
Tuesday  quizzed  a  Dutch  Journalist  and 
longtime  De  Mohrenschlldt  friend,  Wlllem 
Oltmans,  who  said  he  had  Interviewed  De 
Mohrenschlldt  last  month  at  Bishop  College. 
Oltmans  did  not  say  whether  he  had  known 
of  De  Mohrenschlldt 's  previous  mental  prob- 
lems. 

Oltmans  quoted  De  Mohrenschlldt  as  say- 
ing  he  knew  In  advance  what  Oswald  was 
going  to  do  before  the  assassination  in  Dallas 
Nov.  22.  1963. 

"He  said  to  me,  'How  do  you  think  the 
media  would  react  if  I  came  out  and  salo 
that  I  feel  responsible  for  Oswald's  be- 
havior,' "  Oltmans  said. 

The  Oltmans  Interview  developed  into  a 
national  news  story  and  sent  Investigators 
from  the  congressional  committee  scurry- 
ing to  Dallas  in  search  of  De  Mohrenschlldt 
and  his  acquaintances.  As  of  Friday,  how- 
ever, the  probers  had  not  Inquired  about  his 
records  with  the  Dallas  County  Mental  Ill- 
ness Department. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  The  Dallas 
News,  which  asked  that  court  records  re- 
garding De  Mohrenschildt's  mental  Illness 
proceedings  be  made  accessible  because  such 
action  is  "In  the  public  Interest,"  Probate 
Judge  Joseph  E.  Ashmore  Jr.  did  so. 

Congressional  committee  investigators 
have  been  working  on  the  De  Mohrenschlldt 
case  under  the  Impression  he  disappeared 
after  he  left  Bishop  College  March  1.  Olt- 
nians  told  the  probers  he  accompanied  De 
Mohrenschlldt  to  Europe  after  he  left  the 
college  on  a  leave  of  absence  of  several  days, 
and  then  lost  contact  with  him. 

Bishop  College  officials  said  while  De 
MohrenschUdt   had   not   been  heard  from. 


they  still  expect  him  to  return  after  the 
school's  spring  vacation  ends  Monday. 

De  Mohrenschlldt,  who  was  born  In  Rus- 
sia, was  questioned  at  length  before  the  War- 
ren Commission  in  April,  1964,  because  of  his 
friendship  with  Oswald  months  before  the 
assassination.  Then  a  petroleum  engineer,  he 
had  befriended  Oswald  and  his  wife  when 
they  arrived  In  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area 
in  1962  from  Russia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Mohrenschlldt  had  left 
for  Haiti  in  connection  with  the  oil  business 
seven  months  before  the  assassination  and 
were  living  there  when  it  happened. 

One  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  De  Moh- 
renschlldt to  the  Warren  Commission  was 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  both  Oswald 
and  the  mother  of  President  Kennedy's 
widow,  Jacqueline.  During  his  10  hours  of 
testimony,  he  acknowledged  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Hugh  Auchincloss,  Dec.  12, 
1963,  expressing  his  sympathies  after  the 
assassination. 

De  Mohrenschlldt  told  the  commission  he 
had  met  and  become  friends  with  Mrs. 
Auchincloss  at  Belport,  Long  Island,  in  1939, 
within  a  year  after  he  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try from  Russia.  He  said  he  also  met  Jac- 
queline at  the  same  time  when  she  was  a 
little  girl. 

In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Auchincloss,  De 
Mohrenschlldt  stated  he  still  had  "a  linger- 
ing doubt,  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence, 
of  Oswald's  guilt." 

De  Mohrenschlldt  told  the  commission  he 
"will  have  the  lingering  doubt  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  .  .  .  mainly  because  he  (Oswald) 
did  not  have  any  permanent  animosity  for 
President  Kennedy." 

Mrs.  Auchincloss  later  wrote  back  to  De 
Mohrenschlldt  saying.  "It  seems  extraordi- 
nary to  me  that  you  knew  Oswald  and  that 
you  knew  Jackie  as  a  child.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  strange  world."  She  added,  "I  hope,  too, 
that  Mrs.  Oswald  will  not  suffer." 

Such  an  Incident  should  warn  us  that 
this  committee,  if  continued,  will  inspire 
those  of  questionable  responsibility  who 
want  to  obtain  publicity  or  promote  their 
own  self-serving  causes  through  nation- 
wide notoriety. 

I  am  also  most  concerned  about  the 
unprecedented  and  ambiguous  provision 
of  House  Resolution  433,  which  grants 
the  committee  standing  to  sue  or  inter- 
vene in  lawsuits  in  Federal  courts. 

This  is  obviously  designed  to  allow  the 
committee  and  its  staff  to  file  motions 
for  grand  Jury  data,  and  to  make  motions 
generally  to  bring  lawsuits  and  intervene 
In  lawsuits  to  get  its  views  on  the  public 
record. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress that  such  authority  has  never  be- 
fore been  granted  to  a  House  committee. 
There  is  no  general  jurisdictional  statute 
for  Federal  courts  to  hear  suits  brought 
by  congressional  committees. 

The  authority  is  therefore  obviously 
being  sought  as  an  open  mandate  for 
the  committee  to  have  fishing  expedi- 
tions into  grand  jury  testimony  and 
other  data. 

Much  of  this  material  is  often  hearsay 
and  otherwise  not  acceptable  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law. 

Access  to  such  material  by  this  com- 
mittee will  not  serve  the  cause  of  truth 
and  Justice,  but  will  only  further  fan 
the  flames  of  hearsay,  rumor,  and  sen- 
sationalism. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  resolution  and  the 
prompt  termination  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Assassinations. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
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MoAKLEY).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pickle  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rudd  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  reference  to  the 
fact  that  he  would  support  the  approach 
I  have  recommended. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Fithian)  also  asked  why  I  have  not  al- 
ready Introduced  this  bill.  I  take  this 
time  to  clear  up  that  point  by  saying  that 
under  the  rule  under  which  we  are  de- 
bating this  resolution  I  cannot  offer 
that  as  a  germane  amendment.  I  can- 
not force  another  committee  to  consider 
something  other  than  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  is  offering  for  us  to 
consider  now.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  it  would  not  be  germane. 

But  I  assure  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  there  is  no  Iffy  question 
about  it.  I  have  the  bill  prepared,  and 
the  only  reason  it  is  not  being  offered 
now  is  that  we  must  wait  for  a  vote  on 
the  resolution.  Once  that  vote  has  been 
taken,  and  the  resolution  not  passed, 
the  measure  will  be  introduced,  I  assure 
the  gentleman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 433. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolution 
because  I  believe  tliat  what  is  really 
at  stake  here  is  the  credibUity  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  desires 
of  our  American  people  is  the  desire  for 
the  truth,  and,  clearly,  their  yearning 
for  the  truth  on  the  assassinations  of 
President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  has 
not  been  satisfied.  Our  quest  for  truth 
should  be  reason  enough  to  continue  an 
investigation  that  practicaUy  devas- 
tated this  country  in  the  1960's. 

As  important  as  these  two  cases  are  in 
Uiemselves.  I  believe  this  investigation 
has  a  significance  beyond  them.  If  there 
is  not  further  investigation  of  these 
cases,  despite  all  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  them,  how  can 
the  American  people  have  any  con- 
fidence at  all  In  the  ability  of  their  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  now  frequent 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  terrorists, 
among  others? 

I  would  make  two  other  points  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  First,  in 
neither  of  these  cases  has  there  yet  been 
a  vigorous,  probing,  and  independent 
investigation.  We  now  know  that  the 
Warren  Commission  in  effect  left  it  up 
to  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  to  uncover  their 
own  mistakes  and  wrongdoing,  and  of 
course,  these  agencies  did  not  do  so. 
And  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  there 
f  not  the  possibUIty  of  these  agencies 
investigating  themselves.  The  House  can 
conduct  a  truly  independent  investiga- 
uon,  and  I  know  that  this  is  the  type 
Of  probe  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes), 'and 
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this  wonderful  committee  intends  to 
pursue. 

Finally,  If  we  fail  now,  there  probably 
will  never  be  an  independent  investiga- 
tion of  these  two  tragedies.  Already  over 
13  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  nearly  9  years 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  King.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  important  witnesses, 
such  as  the  one  who  died  this  morning 
or  last  night,  pass  away,  and  evidence 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
imcover. 

In  addition,  this  Congress  was  not 
afraid  to  pursue  the  truth  in  reference 
to  Watergate.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to 
pursue  the  truth  in  Investigating  the  as- 
sassination of  a  young  President  and 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  King. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BAUMAN 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauman:  On 
page  2,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out  the 
following:  "For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
H.  Res.  222,  the  select  committee  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  bring,  defend,  and  Intervene  m 
lawsuits  and  make  applications  to  courts." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  in  debate  this  particular 
provision  of  the  resolution  was  men- 
tioned. This  Is  the  first  time  that  the 
language  this  amendment  would  delete 
has  appeared  in  any  of  the  resolutions 
deahng  with  this  select  committee.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rudd)  properly  pointed  out  that  such  a 
broad  grant  of  power  is  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives except  in  specific  instances 
when  committees  have  come  to  the 
House  and  asked  for  permission  to  in- 
tervene in  pending  matters  before  the 
courts. 

The  most  recent  and  one  of  the  rare 
instances  was  when  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)  asked  for  permission 
to  intervene  in  a  suit  in  1976.  After  ex- 
tensive debate  in  the  House  and  a  roll- 
call  vote  that  intervention  was  allowed. 

The  language  I  seek  to  strike  would 
permit  the  select  committee,  by  its  own 
majority  vote,  to  file  lawsuits  and  inter- 
vene in  lawsuits  against  others,  includ- 
ing agencies  of  the  Government,  in  any 
number  of  different  capacities. 

In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes), 
in  part  argued  in  favor  of  this  by  saying 
as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

.  .  .  there  may  be  instances  where  It  may 
be  preferable  for  the  Committee  Itself  to  ex- 
ercise its  right  to  secure  evidence  from  the 
Executive  branch  of  Government,  rather 
than  having  to  rely  upon  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  pursue  statutory  contempt. 

This  memorandum  in  many  ways  de- 
scribes the  wide-ranging  possibilities  of 
what  this  committee  can  do  by  majority 
vote  without  ever  returning  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  any  sort  of  man- 
date. 

I  know  of  no  pending  litigation  that 
this  committee  needs  to  concern  itself 
with;  and  if,  indeed,  there  are  such  mat- 
ters, the  privileges  of  the  House  would 


dictate  that  we  retain,  as  the  full  House 
of  Representatives,  the  right  to  vote  yes 
or  no  on  whether  or  not  any  individual 
committee  ought  to  be  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  Utigatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  the  possibility 
of  the  use  of  this  provision  to  harass  the 
FBI,  the  CIA,  or  any  number  of  agencies, 
should  the  committee  take  that  direc- 
tion. I  do  not  suggest  that  it  will,  but  we 
should  not  even  create  the  possibility 
that  it  could  do  that  on  its  own  volition. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
deny  to  this  committee  of  all  committees 
with  its  checkered  and  erratic  career  and 
conduct,  the  right  to  go  into  the  courts  in 
a  wholesale  manner  without  first  coming 
back  to  the  full  House  of  Representatives 
and  seeking  its  approval. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opnosition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  specific  reason  for 
insertion  of  this  language  in  the  resolu- 
tion is  that  House  Resolution  222  does 
not  specifically  give  the  committee  au- 
thority to  sue.  Unless  this  authority  has 
been  specifically  delegated  by  the  House, 
a  committee  of  the  House  cannot  bring 
lawsuits. 

That  was  what  the  court  held  in  Reed 
V.  County  Commissioners.  277  U.S.  376 
11928)  when  a  special  Senate  committee 
had  attempted  to  obtain  election  ballots; 
the  resolution  establishing  the  special 
committee  contained  language  identical 
to  that  of  House  Resolution  222,  that  is, 
the  authority  to  require  testimony  and 
other  evidence  "by  subpena  or  other- 
wise." The  Supreme  Court  held  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  authority  to  bring  law- 
suits required  dismissal  of  the  suit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  then,  pursu- 
ant to  this  case,  enacted  a  resolution 
which  gives  all  of  their  committees  the 
right  to  sue  and  defend. 

Being  an  investigative  committee  of  the 
House  and  having  the  mandate  to  pur- 
sue, accumulate,  and  acquire  data,  we 
inserted  this  provision  so  that  we  would 
not  be  in  an  awkward  position  when  we 
subpena  evidence  or  have  the  authority 
of  the  committee  challenged  in  the 
courts. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  spe- 
cific reason  for  the  insertion  or  inclu- 
sion of  this  language,  so  that  a  House 
committee  charged  with  an  investigative 
responsibility  would  not  be  in  the  awk- 
ward position  of  not  being  able  to  sue  in 
a  court  of  law  and  of  not  being  able  to 
defend. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

He  has  made  the  statement  that  this 
will  in  some  way  prevent  challenges  of 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  in  the 
courts.  It  would  in  no  way  prevent  such 
suits  being  filed  by  any  party  who  con- 
sidered himself  aggrieved. 

All  it  would  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
to  say  that  one  would  not  have  to  come 
to  the  House  for  authority  to  answer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  come  to  the 
House  for  any  authority  to  go  into  the 
courts  on  any  matter,  but  it  would  not 
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diminish  In  any  way  the  i  Khts  of  parties 
to  contest  jury  subpena  i  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Spsaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  ttiat  is  the  pre- 
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else  position  we  would  b< 


back  to  the  House  for  auth  ority 


tempore.    The 


The    SPEAKER    pro 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  :  .laryland  (Mr. 
Battvan)  . 

The   question    was   taken;    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  ai  inounced  that 


It. 


of 


the  noes  appeared  to  ha\e 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  mak( 
order  that  a  quorum  is  nc  t  ,_ . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teir  pore 
ly  a  quorum  is  not  preser  t 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab 
sent  Members. 

"Hie  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yeaf 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Allen 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dai. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breck'nrldge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Coutrhlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwmski 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Doman 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Fary 


(Holl  No.  110 

YEAS — 223 

Plndley 
Pllppo 
Florio 
Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Gammage 
Oilman 
Olickman 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Orp.dlson 
Orassley 
Gudeer 
Guyer 
Haeedom 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hartley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Hasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketcbiun 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
LePante 
Leach 
Leggett 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
Lu)an 
Luken 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Michel 
Mikva 


Trlble 
TJllman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 


in  in  coming    watkuis 


the  point 
present. 
Evident- 


electronic  de- 
223,  nays  195, 


MUler.  Ohio 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Quie 
Quillen 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Soiarz 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steed 
Stelper 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Tonry 
Traxler 
Treen 


,ni. 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Ale-ander 

Airmerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andersen, 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Asp  n 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Benjamin 
BevUl 
B'aggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
BoJand 
Boiling 
Bonier 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Broom  field 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Cohen 
Collim,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
D' Amours 
Danielson 
De.aney 
Devine 
Dicka 
Dlggs 
Dodd 
Downey 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckbardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Einery 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fenwlck 
Pish 
Fisher 


Waxman 
Weiss 
Whalen 
White 
Whitley 
Whltten 
Wiegins 
Wilson,  Bob 

NAYS— 196 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Praser 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oialmo  • 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gore 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Hark'n 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

HilUs 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundlne 

McCioskey 

McDade 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Mathls 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mayner 

Mikulskl 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 


Winn 
Wydler 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  P  a. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Mui-phy,  Pa. 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Risenhoover 

Rodino 

Roncalio 

Rose 

Ryan 

Santmi 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spellman 

St  Garmain 

Stanton 

Steers 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 

Voikmer 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Brown,  Calif.      Pepi>er  Symms 

Clay  Poage  Teague 


Dellums 

Marlenee 

Milford 


Rangel 

Roe 

Staggers 


WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Milford  for,  with  Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr  Symms. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson 
of  California. 
Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Messrs.  TUCKER  and  APPLEGATE 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  SKELTON,  ASHLEY.  CON- 
ABLE.  STEED,  QUAYLE,  JEFFORDS, 
BROOKS,  SHARP.  LUKEN,  YOUNG  of 
Texas,  NEAL,  WAXMAN,  McCORMACK, 


and  STARK  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  let 
me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
I  normally  do  not  discuss  my  mail, 
whether  constituent  or  otherwise,  pub- 
licly or  In  the  well  of  this  House,  and 
I  would  not  today  except  that  I  met  with 
the  individual  who  has  corresponded 
with  me  on  March  12,  and  he  at  that 
time  approved  the  public  use  of  his  let- 
ter in  the  form  in  which  I  have  used  It  In 
times  past  and  will  use  It  today. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  I  was  not  and  am 
not  an  admirer  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
tactics  or  of  his  political  philosophy,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  man's 
right  to  his  philosophy  or  his  right  to 
live. 

I  opposed  this  resolution  when  it  was 
up  in  February,  and  I  speak  today  not 
to  vouch  for  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  the 
allegations  to  which  I  refer  and  which  I 
will  read,  but  rather  to  explain  my  own 
position  in  voting  to  continue  the  Inves- 
tigation of  these  allegations. 

On  February  28  I  received  a  letter,  and 
as  I  read  it  to  the  Members  I  will  insert 
blanks.  The  original  has  the  names 
there,  but  I  believe  it  best  not  to  read 
them  until  the  allegations  are  investi- 
gated : 

Congressman  Gene  Snyder.  Sir:  I  retired 
from  (blank)  police  department  In  (blank) 
after  serving  (blank)  years.  While  I  was  In 
the  police  dept.  I  was  Innocently  Involved  in 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Involved  in  this  conspiracy  were 
agents  of  the  FBI;  Agents  (Blank),  (Blank) 
and  (Blank)  and  others  that  I  did  not 
know.  Members  of  the  (Blank)  Police  Dept. 
Chief  of  Detectives  (Blank),  Capt.  (Blank), 
Lt.  (Blank),  Officer  (Blank),  Lt.  (Blank)  of 
the  Homicide  Bureau  and  president  of  the 
F.O.B.  (Blank). 

They  offered  500,000  dollars  to  me  to  assas- 
sinate Dr.  King.  The  offer  was  made  to  me 
In  my  auto  which  was  equipped  with  a  tape 
recorder  and  I  have  a  recording  of  this  con- 
versation. 

At  the  same  time  this  offer  was  made 
I  was  under  an  intense  investigation  by  the 
(Blank)  police  dept.  and  F.B.I.  I  was  sus- 
pected of  being  involved  in  a  (Blank)  ring 
operation  in  (Blank)  where  I  was  born  and 
raised. 

On  three  different  occasions  I  was  threat- 
ened by  P.B.I,  agents.  In  the  month  previous 
to  the  King  assassination  I  was  threatened 
seven  or  eight  times  by  people  I  did  not 
know. 

When  I  retired  from  the  police  department 
I  went  to  see  (blank)  of  United  Press  Inter- 
national who  stands  me  up  everytime  I  make 
an  appointment  for  him  to  hear  the  tapes. 
He  did  give  me  the  names  and  address  of 
James  Earl  Ray's  attorney.  Bernard  Finster- 
wald,  suite  600,  910  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  223-1667.  Area  Code  202-556- 
1212.  I  contacted  Bernard  Plnsterwald  who 
referred  me  to  James  Lesar,  1231  4th  Street, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024  Area  Code  202- 
484-6023. 

I  contacted  these  people  both  by  phone 
and  letter  several  times  and  they  refused  to 
hear  the  tapes.  I  offered  to  bring  them  to 
Washington  at  my  expense.  They  wanted  me 
to  mail  them  the  tapes. 

They   referred   me    to   their   Investigator 
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Harold  Welsberg,  Route  12.  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, Area  Code  301-473-8186.  I  talked  to 
Welsberg  on  the  phone,  who  wanted  to  know 
what  business  It  was  of  mine  and  where  I 
was  going  to  hide  If  I  tried  to  do  anything 
with  the  tapes.  I  have  not  tried  to  contact 
these  people  In  the  last  year. 

I  have  written  to  James  Earl  Ray  but  have 
been  unable  to  contact  him.  I  dont  think  his 
attorneys  are  on  his  side.  I  would  like  your 
help  In  contacting  James  Ray.  Also  refer 
this  letter  to  the  Committee  Investigating 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King. 
Respectfully, 

When  I  received  that  letter  I  sent  it 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  hand-carried,  to  the 
then  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  because 
I  thought  it  should  be  up  to  them  as  to 
whose  hands  they  would  want  this  kind 
of  content  to  fall  into.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine),  the  ranking 
minority  member,  a  former  member  of 
the  FBI,  advised  me  that  he  checked  this 
fellow  out  and  that  he  checked  out  as  a 
solid  citizen. 

As  I  indicated,  I  have  talked  to  him 
face  to  face.  I  believe  he  is  a  solid  citizen. 

I  recommend  that  this  gentleman  come 
to  Washington.  I  understand  he  has  been 
interrogated  by  the  staff  of  this  commit- 
tee for  several  hours,  and  he  has  turned 
over  to  them  this  tape  recording.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  have  verified  that  the 
age  of  the  tape  is  approximately  what 
the  man  says  it  is. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Snyder 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  make  no  charges  or  aUega- 
tions  against  anyone.  I  have  always  had 
and  I  still  have  confidence  in  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  this  Nation.  But 
nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  allegations 
such  as  these  should  be  investigated.  For 
that  reason,  today  I  shall  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  committee. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauntroy) . 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  must  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  informa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that,  as  our  report 
indicates.  It  is  among  several  leads  that 
we  have  which  we  are  presently  pursuing, 
leads  that  suggest  that  there  was  a  plot 
or  plots  to  assassinate  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  prior  to  the  fatal  day  of  April 
4,  1968. 

I  simply  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  having  bought  this  lead  to  our 
attention.  By  doing  so,  you  have  given 
the  Nation  an  instructive  example  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  prepared  to 
pursue  the  facts  in  these  very  important 
investigations. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know,  of  course, 
the  truth  or  veracity  of  these  allegations; 


but  I  say  if  they  are  true,  that  needs  to 
be  found  out,  and  if  they  are  not  true,  the 
FBI  and  the  rest  need  to  be  exonerated. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly to  oppose  the  continuation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations.  I 
do  so  reluctantly,  because  Dr.  King  was 
a  great  leader  from  my  own  State,  and 
the  late  President  John  Kennedy  was 
one  of  the  most  loved  and  best  respected 
of  all  Presidents,  who  had  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  of  my  own  State. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  by  com- 
monsense  and,  I  hope,  unbiased  judg- 
ment that  the  continuation  of  this  com- 
mittee will  not  only  serve  no  real  useful 
purpose,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  will  do 
the  very  opposite  of  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  and  want  to  do. 

As  I  look  back  through  the  pages  of 
history,  I  realize  that  following  the  mur- 
der of  any  great  leader  the  doubts  and 
the  guilt  and  the  remorse  and  the  con- 
fusion always  lead  to  theories,  hypoth- 
eses, and  speculation  that  are  never 
totally  refuted.  There  is  little  hope  of 
dispelling  all  of  the  possibilities— the 
possible  conspiracies  and  the  potential 
unlawful  agreements — and  this  Con- 
gress will  not  be  successful  if  that  is  the 
intent  of  this  resolution. 

The  writers  are  still  speculating  today 
as  to  the  people  who  were  really  involved 
in  the  Lincoln  assassination.  Contained 
within  the  70  or  80  books  of  which  I  am 
aware  relating  to  the  Lincoln  death 
there  are  theories  that  Great  Britain  was 
involved,  that  France  was  the  guilty 
country,  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
South  were  the  real  conspirators,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  commis- 
sioned the  deed,  that  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
was  involved,  that  Mary  Surratt  was 
totally  innocent,  that  Vice  President 
Andrew  Johnson  hired  the  assassin,  that 
Canada  was  deeply  involved,  that  John 
Surratt  was  an  active  participant,  al- 
though never  convicted— and  the  list 
goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  of  decision  in 
this  matter  today  is  not  upon  this  Con- 
gress and  this  House.  There  was  a  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Congress  some 
12  years  ago  to  unearth  the  facts  and 
to  reveal  its  findings  to  the  American 
people.  How  that  duty  was  performed 
may  be  open  to  legitimate  criticism 
and  study  today,  but  there  is  no  possible 
way  that  this  Congress  can  turn  back 
the  pages  of  history  to  reconstitute  an 
investigation  into  events  that  occurred 
over  a  decade  ago.  That  hour  of  decision 
is  gone,  and  regardless  of  how  much 
money  we  spend  with  this  resolution  to- 
day, Uiat  opportunity  to  perform  a  more 
thorough  or  a  different  style  of  investi- 
gation cannot  be  repurchased  by  what- 
ever money  we  allocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
real  benefit  that  we  will  derive  from  this 
committee.  I  have  the  very  highest  re- 
gard for  its  members  and  their  sincere 
desire  to  quiet  the  doubts  of  our  people 
concerning  these  tragedies,  but  they  have 
an  impossible  task.  If  we  were  commenc- 
ing today  with  a  new  committee  and  a 
new  staff,  without  acrimony  or  distrust 


and  with  a  clean  slate,  the  job  would  yet 
be  impossible  of  satisfactory  conclusion. 
But  we  cannot  even  give  them  that  clean 
slate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
whatever  the  finding  of  the  committee 
might  be,  whatever  its  revelations,  the 
American  people  will  not  accept  those 
findings  because,  for  whatever  the  rea- 
sons, this  committee  is  tainted  and  sus- 
pect in  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  no  new 
revelations  are  forthcoming,  I  can  see 
the  new  books  coming  off  the  presses  now 
to  indicate  that  a  conspiracy  was  in- 
volved to  remove  the  chairman  or  to  re- 
move the  chief  counsel  or  to  limit  the 
funding  of  the  committee  or  to  restrict 
the  staff  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jenkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
complete  my  presentation. 

Furthermore,  if  new  hypotheses  are 
developed,  can  we  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple will  accept  those  conclusions  that  are 
derived  from  a  committee  that  is  plagued 
with  such  problems?  I  fear  that  we  will 
accomplish  nothing  by  this  action  today. 
The  millions  of  dollars  that  we  spend 
under  this  resolution  could  be  better 
spent  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Members  who 
spoke  earlier  in  the  well  and  addressed 
the  Members  of  the  House  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rttdd),  who 
is  a  former  FBI  agent  and  who  is  vitally 
concerned  that  it  may  be  that  this  in- 
vestigation is  going  the  direction  of  be- 
ing critical  of  our  intelligence  agencies. 
It  is  a  real  concern. 

I,  too,  am  a  former  FBI  agent,  and  I 
am  concerned  about  that. 

But  let  me  say  this  to  the  Members: 
During  the  short  life  of  this  start-and- 
stop  and  start-again  committee  we  have 
had  total  and  complete  cooperation  from 
the  Bureau  in  seeking  information,  at 
least  up  until  the  time  when  our  former 
chairman  saw  the  Attorney  General  and 
shut  off  our  water  so  we  could  not  get 
any  more  information. 

That  source  has  now  again  been 
opened,  and  we  are  having  total  cooper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  this  select 
committee  when  it  originated  last  Sep- 
tember, because  I  did  not  think  any  use- 
ful purpose  could  be  served.  I  thought, 
by  golly,  here  we  have  an  election  year. 
The  Democrats  want  to  crank  this  up  so 
that  they  can  get  the  emotions  of  the 
country  aroused.  Anyway,  they  did 
pretty  well. 

Then  we  came  back  after  it  expired  in 
February.  I  again  voted  against  it,  be- 
cause the  resolution  in  February  only 
gave  us  60  days.  No  one  could  conduct 
any  kind  of  inevstigation  on  anything  in 
60  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  before  the  Mem- 
bers today  with  a  rather  heavy  heart. 
We,  the  Congress,  have  done  a  great  in- 
justice to  a  great  American.  I  am  speak- 
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ai  d  that  might 
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Ing  of  Richard  Spragiie 
surorise  the  Members. 

Here  Is  a  man  who,  I  thitk 
rlty;  he  has  efficiency;  he 
and  he  was  doing  a  professfcnal 
withstanding  the  scurrilous 
have  circulated  In  this 
elsewhere    about    him. 
sacrificed  his  future  by 
night.  Why?  Because  we 
count  In  this  House,  and 
noses,  it  looked  as  thoug  i 
enough  Members  of  this 
"We  will  not  vote  for  this 
less  you  get  rid  of  Sprague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  could 
We  could  have  fired  him. 

This  Investigation  Is  too  Important 
man  or  one  man's  career  to  stf  nd 
of  this  committee's  having 
House  floor  today. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
that  I  have  v/orked  with  the 
stafif  that  Mr.  Sprague  go 
have  worked  with  the  fine 
this  committee;  and  unde- 
manship  of  our  colleague, 
man   from   Ohio    (Mr. 
totally  confident  that  this 
can  go  forward  in  a  meanin^ul 
We  may  come  up  with  the 
slon  as  the  Warren  Commi^ion 
Church  committee  did; 
many  unanswered  questioris 
brought  up  by  the  gentlema  a 
tucky  (Mr.  Snyder)    in  th  i 
We  have  a  large  number  ol 
questions  In  both  cases, 
pronged  investigation  Into 
tions  that  must  be  answerec . 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  Members  that  there 
formation  available  for 
exercise  Its  will  as  It  has 
previous  occasions. 

What  has  happened  in 
period  other  than  the  lousltg 
staff  and  a  personality  proplem 
Is  any  different  from  what 
September  and  last  Febr 
need  to  answer  the  unanswered 
In  this  matter? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
In  the  House  to  vote  favorjibly 
resolution. 

Mr.   KAZEN.    Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  was  interested 
statement  the  gentleman  fro  n 
DEvnre)  made  about  the  fcrmer 
man  of  this  committee  shutjting 
cooperation  between  the 
committee. 

What  kind  of  action  did  the  gentle- 
man take  In  this  respect? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  formerjchairman— 
and  he  is  here  and  can  veril  y  this — per- 
sonsOly  went  to  the  Attorne  General  of 
the  United  States  and  asked  that  aU 
access  to  FBI  files  be  termi  lated 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  was]  the  back- 
ground for  that? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  think  this 
time  that  there  was  a  dispute 
or  not  Mr.  Sprague  and  th« 
committee  should  continue 
unilateral  action,  and  I  am 
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gentleman  will  correct  me  if  I  say  any- 
thing inaccurate. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
iust  like  to  say,  as  far  as  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  concerned,  that  I,  too,  have 
sat  and  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  read  that  letter. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  might 
be  investigated  at  least  to  find  out 
whether  It  is  or  is  not  a  true  statement. 
However,  would  it  not  be  iust  as  effec- 
tive and  just  as  easy  to  give  that  state- 
ment, for  whatever  It  is  worth,  and  the 
data,  for  whatever  they  are  worth,  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  let  them  tell 
us  if  there  is  anything  to  It?  Can  they  not 
do  that?  Do  we  have  to  have  a  $5  milMon 
House  of  Representatives  committee, 
which  really  only  speaks  for  one  body  of 
Congress,  do  this  entire  type  of  investi- 
gation? We  still  have  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  have  great  confidence  In  It. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  them 
rto  that  kind  of  investigation.  Why  can 
they  not  do  It? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  of  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  events 
of  the  death  of  Robert  Kennedy  and 
John  P.  Kennedy  were  terrible.  They 
were  great  men,  and  all  of  us  here  pres- 
ent In  this  Chamber  honored  them. 

The  events  occurred  a  long  time  ago. 
The  evidence  is  cold.  Witnesses  have 
moved  on.  Memories  have  grown  frail. 
Papers  have  disappeared.  Investigations 
have  been  carried  out  to  their  end.  Those 
found  guilty  have  been  sentenced.  And  to 
pursue  a  trail  now  that  Is  so  old  would  be 
enormously  difficult  and  of  doubtful 
productivity. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  to  think 
I  am  some  kind  of  reactionary  or  conser- 
vative, because  throughout  my  career  I 
opposed  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  which  had  less  power  than 
this  committee  seeks  from  the  House  to- 
day. It  was  a  committee  which  was 
known  for  its  exce.sses,  its  violations  of 
the  rights  of  Americans,  of  its  behavior 
in  a  circus  atmosphere,  which  brought 
shame  and  discredit  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Now  we  seek  to  recon- 
stitute that  kind  of  a  circumstance  here. 
This  committee  received  a  provisional 
grant  of  life  from  this  body  in  January 
on  the  assumption  that  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  they  would  come  forward 
with  some  evidence  as  to  the  killings  of 
the  great  Americans  who  are  the  subject 
of  this  supposed  investigation,  during 
which  time  nothing  has  happened  except 
they  have  overspent  their  budget,  they 
have  wrangled  In  a  most  unseemly  fash- 
Ion  over  all  circumstances.  There  has 
been  continuous  disharmony,  disorgani- 
zation and  outrage  within  the  bounds  of 
the  committee.  Not  one  thing  has  been 
done. 

The  mandate  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  that  on  conclusion  of  that 
time  period  they  would  be  back  before  us 
with  some  facts  which  would  justify  their 
continued  existence,  with  some  evidence 


of  conspiracies,  or  some  evidence  of  im- 
punished  or  uninvestigated  wrongdoing 
or  of  failure  of  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  properly  investigate  and  carry 
out  the  Investigations  of  the  deaths  of 
these  three  great  men. 

I  have  here,  and  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  a  copy  of  it,  the  report 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  I  challenge 
any  Member  of  the  House  to  find  in  this 
report  one  word,  one  sentence  which  in- 
dicates that  this  subcommittee,  which 
seeks  $2.7  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  It  is  not  our  money,  it  is  the 
taxpayers'  money,  should  be  granted  this 
money  to  spend  upon  an  investigation. 

Now  they  have  overspent  their  money 
so  far,  they  have  wrangled  without  end 
and  they  have  presented  no  evidence. 

How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for 
them  to  come  forward  with  the  smallest 
smidgen  of  the  promised  evidence  to 
justify  an  expenditure  of  $2.7  million? 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, in  hght  of  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man has  twice  made  the  statement  that 
we  have  overspent  our  budget,  if  the 
gentleman  would  give  us  some  evidence 
of  this,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  In  my 
earlier  presentation  today  I  presented  to 
the  House  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this 
committee  has  lived  within  the  con- 
straint of  $80,000  per  month  given  them 
in  January,  February,  and  March. 

In  that  respect  I  read  into  the  record 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Cable  relative  to  this 
matter.  And  I  cite  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  total  expenditure  allo- 
cated to  us  being  $247,388.89  for  the 
period  of  January  3,  1977,  to  March  31, 
and  that  as  of  today  we  have  $433  left 
over  in  that  budget. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  are  $433  within 
the  budget? 
Mr.  STOKES.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  debate  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  as  to  whether  they  have  stayed 
within  their  budget,  but  there  have  been 
continuous  charges  emanating  from  the 
committee,  including  comments  by  the 
form.er  chairman,  that  they  have  over- 
spent their  budget.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  said  that  that  Is  not  right.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  corrected  me 
in  my  statement  and  I  rejoice  that  that 
Is  not  so. 

But  despite  that  fact,  there  is  not  one 
smidgen  of  evidence  given  of  failures  of 
the  law  enforcement  officials  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  of  the  deaths  of 
either  of  the  two  Kennedys,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Robert  Kennedy,  or  that  these 
investigations  have  in  any  fashion  been 
inadequately  carried  out  by  the  law  en- 
forcement officials.  Nowhere  in  this  re- 
port, which  Is  supposedly  a  document 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  Judgment  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  committee,  is  there 
such  information. 

The  resolution  should  be  voted  down 
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and  we  should  get  on  about  the  business 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  come  in  here 
with  the  intention  of  speaking  to  this 
subject,  and  I  certainly  would  not  speak 
to  it  based  on  any  tenure  or  status  I 
have  here  In  the  House.  I  do,  how- 
ever, feel  I  have  some  qualifications.  I 
spent  31  years  full  time  as  an  active 
trial  lawj'er.  I  had  a  52-man  law  firm. 
I  am  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers,  a  fellow  and  director  of 
the  International  Academy.  I  spent  the 
last  2  years  as  prosecuting  attorney  in 
a  county  of  425,000  people.  I  may  be  one 
of  the  few  people  who  have  both  success- 
fully defended  five  first-degree  murder 
trials  and  successfully  prosecuted  five 
first-degree  murder  trials.  My  last  expe- 
rience was  with  a  grand  jury  I  consti- 
tuted to  investigate  some  old  murder 
cases  that  had  grown  over  a  year  old  and 
up  to  5  years  old.  We  managed  to  break 
seven  of  them,  one  being  a  contract-con- 
spiracy murder.  So  I  have  a  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem. 

For  those  Members  who  might  not 
have  had  this  appreciation,  let  me  tell 
them  that  when  we  get  involved  in  these 
investigations  of  old  cases,  we  have 
everything  come  out  of  the  v;oodwork.  If 
the  matter  is  getting  any  publicity,  we 
are  deluged  with  people  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  glare  of  the  spotUght  and 
who  then  come  forward  with  all  kinds  of 
rumors — some  having  enough  semblance 
of  truth  that  we  have  to  spend  time  to 
run  them  down.  Everj'body  who  is  spend- 
ing time  in  prison  v.ho  has  any  connec- 
tion, remote  or  otherwise,  with  these 
killings  comes  forward  to  try  to  buy  time 
off,  to  buy  a  reduction  of  sentence,  to  do 
all  kinds  of  bargaining.  This  is  a  tough 
professional  job,  and  it  is  tough  enough 
to  do  when  one  is  in  the  cloister  of  a 
grand  jury.  But  when  we  start  then  to  do 
this  kind  of  highly  professional,  ex- 
tremely difficult  job  under  the  glare  of 
the  media — and  the  national  media 
which  attracts  kooks  like  flies,  and  where 
everything  is  there— this  just  is  not  the 
forum  within  which  to  tackle  this  kind 
of  case. 

The  House  of  Representatives  might 
do  very  well  to  constitute  such  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Korean  money 
situation  because  that  Involves  them. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  mission  for  a  legis- 
lative committee,  other  than  perhaps  to 
attract  a  lot  of  publicity.  It  is  not  the 
place  for  the  job,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  against  it  and  save  the  tax- 
payers $5  million. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  that  sentiment.  I  think  this 
IS  the  greatest  body  for  legislation  that 
exists  in  the  civilized  world.  I  think  we 
are  pretty  good  investigators,  and  I  think 
we  are  awfully  poor  inquisitors. 

I  join  the  gentleman  entirely  in  his 


Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise.  Ml-.  Speaker,  to  engage  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  In  colloquy,  if  I 
may.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  the  question  that 
bothers  me  in  considering  this  resolution, 
and  I  would  hope  that  he  can  answer  it 
for  me  to  my  satisfaction.  In  that  way 
would  the  continuation  of  this  commit- 
tee or  its  investigation  serve  the  Con- 
gress in  its  consideration  of  any  legisla- 
tion now  pending  or  contemplated? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  original  resolution  constituting 
this  select  committee,  a  part  of  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress  is  for  the  com- 
mittee to  propose  legislative  proposals  to 
the  Congress  based  upon  their  findings 
in  both  the  assassinations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Just  what  kind  of  leg- 
islation could  possibly  be  recommended 
based  on  any  findings  of  this  commit- 
tee and  its  investigation? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  is  difficult  for  me  at  this  point 
in  time  to  be  able  to  say  what  type  of  leg- 
islative proposal  would  be  based  upon 
conclusions  of  investigations  that  would 
take  some  time.  We  are  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  investigative  process.  Ob- 
viously, I  was  unable  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man today  what  conclusions  this  com- 
mittee will  come  to  after  sorting  out, 
evaluating,  and  analyzing  all  the  evi- 
dence. 

But  hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  their  governmental  agencies,  and  that 
is  the  problem  or  the  purpose  for  which 
we  were  originally  established. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  One  more  question  of  the 
chairman  and  I  will  terminate  my  ques- 
tioning. 

In  just  what  respect  does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  this  investigation  is  any 
different  from  what  normally  would  be 
handled  by  the  regularly  constituted  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  grand 
jury?  And  certainly  the  Congress  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  grand  jury  or  law 
enforcement  agency  but  rather  a  legisla- 
tive body. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  think  I  need  only  make 
reference  to  the  Warren  Commission  re- 
port which  we  now  know  the  FBI  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  par- 
ticipated in  and  we  know  now  certain 
evidence  was  withheld  from  that  Com- 
mission. We  know  that  certain  false  in- 
formation was  given  to  that  Commission 
and  we  know  that  governmental  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  involved  in  that 
process.  So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
an  independent  body  such  as  the  United 
States  Congress  needs  to  investigate  and 
analyze  in  both  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  gentleman  does  not 
feel  that  the  present  Department  of 
Justice  under  Its  new  leaders  can  conduct 


that  investigation  impartially  and  thor- 
oughly and  In  depth? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  we  are  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  Investigating  these  mat- 
ters and  a  part  of  the  investigation  is 
for  us  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  those 
Government  agencies  did  in  fact  what 
they  were  supposed  to  do  in  those  types 
of  investigations,  whether  they  talked  to 
all  the  witnesses  they  should  have, 
whether  they  withheld  information, 
whether  they  covered  up  information, 
obviously  we  cannot  use  those  agencies 
to  police  themselves. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  a  very  long  time 
to  get  the  select  committee  appointed. 
I  remember  that  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
that  resolution.  It  took  literally  years 
until  the  House  voted  in  favor  of  ap- 
pointing the  committee.  The  reason  that 
this  House  ultimately  appointed  the 
committee  was  that  when  we  went  back 
to  our  districts  people  said,  and  I  think 
almost  everyone  in  this  House  agrees, 
that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  investigations  that  are 
the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution.  I 
doubt  that  there  is  anyone  who  would  get 
up  and  defend  those  investigations  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  as  absolutely 
thorough  and  complete. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  investiga- 
tions will  never  be  complete,  that  they 
will  never  be  thorough.  That  really  is  not 
an  adequate  excuse  in  my  view.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  this  House  select  com- 
mittee will  not  be  able  to  do  a  thorough, 
complete  job.  It  may  be.  But  I  think  that 
the  committee  will  do  a  thorough  and 
complete  job  and  satisfy  the  American 
people  that  all  that  could  be  done  was 
in  fact  done. 

Some  aspersions,  if  you  will,  not  inten- 
tional, have  been  cast  upon  the  ability 
of  the  members  of  the  select  committee 
to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  would  make 
this  House  proud,  and  the  fear  is  that  in 
some  way  the  Investigation  would  become 
a  circus.  I  remember  when  we  had  the 
impeachment  proceedings,  and  the  single 
group  of  men  and  women  that  brought 
this  House  to  its  highest  point  in  public 
esteem  was  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
cause it  conducted  itself  in  a  way  that 
made  not  only  everybody  in  this  House, 
but  everybody  in  this  country,  proud. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  gentleman's  sentiments  regarding 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  it 
should  have  the  authority  to  handle  this 
matter.  Would  the  gentleman  support 
a  motion  to  recommit  this  entire  matter 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
further  evaluation  as  to  whether  it 
should  continue  at  all? 
Mr.  KOCH.  The  answer  is  no. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  would  not. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Let  me  teU  the  gentleman 
why.  Every  Member  of  this  House,  just 
like  the  gentleman  who  just  rose,  was 
very  proud  of  the  way  the  members  of 
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the  Committee  on  the  ._ 
ducted  themselves.  I  say  tha 
way  we  will  be  proud  of 
this  select  committee.  Thei- 
known  to  us,  but  let  me 
The  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  PWEYER)  . 

The  delegate  from  the 
lumbla  (Mr.  Pauntroy)  . 

The    gentlewoman    from 
(Mrs.  Burke)  . 

The  gentleman  from 
Dodd)  . 

The  gentleman  from 
Ford)  . 

The   gentleman  from 

PlIHIAN)  . 

The    gentleman    from 
(Mr.  EoGAR) . 

The  gentleman  from 
vine). 

The  gentleman  from 

DERSON)  . 

The  gentleman  from 

McKlNNEY)  , 

The  gentleman  from 
Thonk)  . 

There  Is  not  a  single 

select  committee  of  which 
proud.  I  believe  that  they 
themselves  in  a  way  that 
House  feel  very  proud, 
believe  that  if  we  vote  thii 
down  that  the  American 

that  there  has  been 

prevent  the  truth  from   _. 
Whether  it  is  intended  that 
is  not  of   importance.   The 
that  the  House  has  with 
public  is  at  stake  and  that 
essential  that  we  pass  this  r__ 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benef  t 
leagues  I  would  like  to  read 
ing  letter  into  the  record  fror  i 
uals  who  have  sent  their  le 
dent  Carter  and  the  House 
mittee  on  Assassinations 
ing  judgment  on  any  of 
therein  I  would  like  to  shart 
with  this  House: 

MARck 

Dear  Presidekt  Carter:    On< 
to  speculate  on  the  recent 
House  Select  Committee  on  ... 
Would  It  be,  one  can  wonder.  In 
of  high  officials  m  the  CIA  am 
cooperate  with  such  a  commit  tf 
questions  as  Oswald's  links  to 
the  FBI's  alleged  malfeasance  Ir 
gatlon  of  the  slaying  of  Martin 
could  be  patiently,  even  a 
plored  while  new  evidence 
the  FBI  and  CIA  could  also  b( 
(Indeed,  who  In  these  organ] 
be  certain  there  was  no  such 
dence?)    Under    these    clrcu; 
coxild  the  CIA  and  the  FBI 
Select   Committee  on   Assas 
could  they  not  be  ready  to 
and  sabotage  against  Its  wo... 

It  Is,  however,  In  the  Interest 
can  public  to  have  the  Comr 
ence.  The  Select  Committee 
tlons  may  be  imperfect.  Imp., 
demon  for  poor  publicity.  For 
It  may  be  riddled  with  undercc 
It  Is  the  only  Investigating  bod 
the  House  of  Representatives  v, 
gation  to  subpoena  recalcitrant 
these  matters  and  the  duty  to 
nesses  who  have  studied  the 
Warren  Commission  report  for 
existence,   therefore,   the   Comi 
sents  a  threat  to  anybody  who 
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In  exist- 
Assasslna- 
and  a 
Jl  we  know, 
men.  But 
we  have  In 
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vltnesses  on 
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would  hope 


Comn  it  tee 


to  maintain  public  apathy  about  the  assas- 
sin'tlons. 

Such  public  apathy  exists  for  good  reason. 
So  long  as  we  believe  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
learn  the  truths  of  Dallas  or  the  truths  of  the 
murders  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  of  Bobby 
Kennedy,  then  such  deaths  are  too  depres- 
sing to  contemplate.  Yet  we  pay  an  Incalcul- 
able price  for  living  with  these  unsolved 
crimes.  A  clear  Idea  of  the  character  of  the 
events  of  the  recent  past  Is  essential  to  a 
democracy:  without  knowledge  of  what  ac- 
tually happened  In  an  event,  how  can  one 
debate  Its  meaning?  If  we  do  not  know 
whether  Jack  Kennedy  was  killed  by  the  de- 
mented act  of  an  Isolated  man,  or  whether 
by  the  concerted  acts  of  a  group  of  conspira- 
tors who  employed  Oswald  as  the  set-up;  If 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  murder  of 
Oswald  by  Jack  Ruby  was  an  attempt  to 
spare  the  First  Lady  all  the  discomfort  of  ap- 
pearing at  a  trial,  or  an  order  that  came  to 
Jack  Ruby  out  of  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion that  ran  between  the  CIA  and  the  Mafia, 
then  we  do  not  know  which  history  we  can 
act  upon. 

Now  we  have  a  new  administration  seeking 
to  take  America  out  of  the  historical  de- 
spondency of  the  last  decade.  How  promising 
if  this  new  administration  and  Congress  will 
recognize  that  the  assassinations  of  the  six- 
ties are  not  old  scars  to  be  covered  but  un- 
seen bruises  that  still  deaden  the  confidence 
of  America.  For  the  shadow  of  the  assassina- 
tions keeps  us  thinking  we  do  not  have  a  his- 
tory that  can  bear  exposure.  That  is  a  dead- 
ening suspicion.  Basic  to  good  feeling  about 
our  country  is  our  ability  to  believe  that  our 
representatives  are  brave  enough  to  under- 
take thoroughgoing  Investigations  cf  the  role 
of  government  itself,  no  matter  where  that 
may  lead !  Such  a  need  will  obviously  not  be 
satisfied  by  stopping  the  work  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations  and  we, 
the  undersigned,  send  this  letter  to  President 
Carter  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  hope  it  will  serve  the  idea  that  the 
continuing  life  of  the  Select  Committee  and 
the  voting  of  an  appropriation  adequate  to 
its  needs  are  matters  of  significance  to  the 
pyschlc  well-being  of  this  Republic 
Respectfully  signed, 
Norman  MaUer,   Edward  Albee,   Robert 
Bly,  Malcolm  Cowley.  Will  Duraut,  E. 
L.    Doctorow,    Allen    Ginsburg,    Doris 
Kearns    Goodwin,    Richard    Goodwin, 
Prancine  du  Plessix  Gray, 
John  Hawkes,  Shirley  Hazzard,  Joseph 
Heller,    Larry    King,    Stanley    Kunitz, 
Joyce   Carol   Oates,    Denlse    Levertov, 
William      Phillips,      Richard      Polrer! 
James   Purdy,   Dotson   Rader,   Muriel 
Rukeyser. 
Mark  Schorer,   Meyer   Shapiro,   Wilfred 
Sheed,    Francis   SteegmuUer,    Wallace 
Stegner,      William      Styron,      Hunter 
Thompson,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard  Wilbur,   Irving  Howe,   and  John 
Aldredge. 

Mrs.  BO(3GS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  distmguished 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Just  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  proud  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  also  am  very  proud  of  the 
patriots  of  excellence  who  were  members 
of  the  Warren  Commission,  my  husband 
among  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  that 
I  was  told  on  many  occasions  by  the 
chairman  of  that  Commission,  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  that  Hale  perfected  the 
language  that  made  it  possible  for  all 
those  members,  those  excellent  members 


of  that  Commission,  to  be  able  to  sign 
the  Commission  report  xmanimously. 
That  language  was: 

In  accordance  to  the  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  to  this  Commission  we  find 
no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted  for  the  res- 
olution before.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it 
today,  because  I  think  that  it  is  not  a 
reflection  on  the  members  of  the  Warren 
Commission.  It  Is  their  feeling  that  if 
new  evidence,  indeed,  could  be  brought 
forth,  then  It  should  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen)  and  I  had  limch  today  with  60- 
odd  young  people  from  our  area.  We 
asked  for  a  show  of  hands  among  the 
young  people  on  whether  or  not  they  ap- 
proved of  continuing  this  Investigation 
and  this  committee.  Overwhelmingly, 
they  were  in  favor  of  it.  Whatever  the 
cost,  however  cold  the  trail  may  be,  we 
owe  it  to  the  young  people  of  this  country 
to  see  that  this  body  has  done  everything 
In  its  power  to  regain  their  confidence  in 
the  Government. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman has  presented  the  position  in  a 
way  that  no  one  else  could  improve  upon. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  Intended  to 
speak  today,  because  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  I  felt  that  perhaps  my 
words  would  not  be  given  any  real 
weight  of  judgment.  There  seems  to  be, 
however,  a  misconception  of  what  this 
committee  is  about  doing.  I  think  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  said  it 
far  more  succinctly  than  I  could  have, 
but  I  want  to  add  to  it.  Eleven  members, 
now  twelve,  four  very  disparate  Repub- 
licans, eight  very  different  Democrats, 
have  tried  to  tell  any  of  us  who  would 
give  the  time  in  secret  session,  "Yes,  we 
know  a  great  deal  new,  and  it  bothers  us." 

Some  of  you  have  taken  the  time  and 
the  effort  in  our  busy  schedules  to  come 
and  accept  that  opportunity.  We  thmk 
we  have  changed  some  minds  with  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  today  the 
most  outrageous  statements  about  how 
this  committee  is  out  to  slander  the  or- 
ganizations of  our  Government.  It  is  not. 
I  have  heard  that  this  committee  has  not 
found  new  information.  It  has.  I  have 
heard  that  this  committee  has  been  in 
turmoil.  It  has  not  been.  The  press  has 
made  It  appear  to  be  in  turmoil.  I  have 
never,  in  my  entire  legislative  history, 
worked  under  a  man— in  fact,  two  men — 
that  I  could  better  go  before  this  House 
for  commendation:  Richardson  Preyer 
and  Louis  Stokes.  They  are  the  hardest 
working,  fairest,  most  honest  individuals 
I  have  ever  been  associated  with  In  a 
leadership  position, 

I  could  have  come  before  the  press  of 
this  Nation  and  this  House  and  torn  the 
majority  party's  handlmg  of  this  situa- 
tion apart.  I  have  not  done  so.  I  believe 
in  this.  I  am  not  gomg  to  stand  here  and 
say  that  you  have  to  endorse  Stu  Mc- 
KiNNEY  or  anything  else,  but  I  am  going 
to  tell  the  Members  something :  I  am  an 
honest  man.  I  believe  in  this  country.  I 
believe  in  what  it  stands  for,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  If  this  Investigation  is  cut  off 
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In  the  last  possible  council  it  will  ever 
have,  the  people's  House  of  this  country, 
that  if  this  mvestigation  is  cut  off  I  will 
personally  feel  that  this  body,  to  which 
I  am  proud  to  belong,  has  done  the  in- 
telligence, and  I  think  the  morality  of 
the  American  people,  one  of  the  greatest 
disservices  it  could  have  ever  done. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  dramatic  or  any- 
thing else,  but,  Members  of  the  House, 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  something:  I  came 
on  this  committee  with  no  preconceived 
notions.  I  belive  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Devine)  ,  who  voted  against  this 
committee  twice,  had  the  same  feelings. 
Both  of  us,  I  think,  have  put  before  the 
Members  our  reputations  and  our  belief 
that  if  this  does  not  go  ahead,  this  coun- 
try is  in  very  serious  trouble,  and  our 
reputation  for  credibility  is  equally  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  there  has  been  no  comment  at  all 
in  this  debate  today  with  respect  to  per- 
sonalities. There  have  been  no  disparate 
remarks  about  any  member  of  the  select 
committee.  We  do  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  members  or  their  dedica- 
tion to  their  task.  We  have  left  out  all 
name  calling,  and  I  think  that  is  com- 
mendable on  the  part  of  this  body. 

My  question  is,  do  we  contmue  it  un- 
der the  present  setup  or  do  we  send  it 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  continue 
it  m  some  other  way?  We  are  not  killing 
it,  but  trying  to  determine  which  direc- 
tion to  go. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  In  the  privacy  of  my 
office  or  any  other  place  in  this  building, 
I  will  be  delighted  to  meet  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  counsel  with  him.  I  wish  I 
could  stand  here  in  the  middle  of  this 
whole  House,  m  the  middle  of  this  diffi- 
cult process,  and  tell  the  Members  what 
I  know,  but  the  minute  we  do  that,  up- 
stairs becomes  the  mvestigation,  not  the 
House  of  Reoresentatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sisk  and  by  unan- 
imous consent  Mr.  McKinney  was  al- 
lowed to  proced  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  but  as  one  of  those  who 
received,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  secret  brief- 
ing— at  least,  that  was  the  point  I  un- 
derstand, and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
was  in  the  room  at  that  time 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Not  for  that  partic- 
ular briefing,  but  I  have  been  for  many 
others. 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  this  was  a  special 
briefing  for  the  Rules  Committee.  Let 
me  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  had  im- 
derstood  that,  as  he  said,  that  there  was 
sc»ne  new  evidence — and  I  am  not  here 
going  to  reveal  any  of  the  things  that 
were  said  there  in  the  presence  of  a 
group  of  Members,  and  Members  exclu- 
sively, but  I  will  say  this:  That  I  read 


rather  carefully  the  material  we  were 
given  plus  listened  very  carefully,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stoxes),  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  only  thing  I 
heard  was  that  you  had  information 
that  X  heard  Y  tell  Z  something. 

I  mean  this  sincerely:  I  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  support  this  effort.  There  has 
been  a  change  in  staff.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is — and  I  say  this  m  all  kind- 
ness to  my  colleague  from  Connecticut — 
at  that  so-called  secret  meeting  we  ab- 
solutely were  not  given  any  new  evi- 
dence or  any  justification  for  the  contin- 
uation of  this  commitee,  as  I  heard  it. 
Maybe  I  am  not  hearing  as  well  as  I 
should. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Of  necessity,  the 
briefing  the  gentleman  had  was  reduced. 
But  far  more  important,  there  was  a  de- 
cision made  by  this  committee,  which 
has  on  it,  for  instance,  an  ex-Federal 
judge,  and  the  decision  was  that  we  were 
never  going  to  say,  "Prima  facie,  this  is 
proof."  imtil  we  have  validated  every 
single  aspect  of  any  one  of  our  infor- 
mants' statements. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  without 
a  telephone  for  a  long  time,  without  any 
availability  of  transportation,  this  has 
been  difficult. 

Do  we  believe  what  we  now  know?  Yes. 
But  we  will  not  tell  you  until  it  is  proven. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  are 
gettmg  rather  impatient,  and  under- 
standably so;  and  I  had  not  intended, 
really,  to  take  the  well  today  to  speak 
for  or  against  the  resolution.  I  have 
listened  to  all  of  the  debate  today.  I 
missed  the  secret  briefings.  I  had  in- 
tended to  attend  them,  but  unfortu- 
nately my  schedule  did  not  permit.  I 
did  receive  a  private  briefing,  however, 
and  I  am  privy  to  much  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  available  to  the  committee. 
I  have  read  the  secret  and  confidential 
reports,  and  I  want  to  say  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  should  avail  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity. 

A  colleague  of  mine,  just  awhile  ago, 
got  up  before  us  and  indicated  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  trial  experience  to 
draw  on  as  he  considered  this  issue.  I  do 
not  doubt  one  bit  that  he  experienced 
many  of  these  things  that  I  experienced 
in  some  10  years  of  law  enforcement.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  try  to  pursue 
a  cold  trail.  I  know  that  the  kooks  will 
come  out  of  the  woodwork.  They  will 
come  out,  anyway.  We  do  not  have  to 
have  this  kind  of  an  investigation  to 
bring  them  out. 

I  was  not  very  happy,  I  am  frank  to 
admit,  with  the  testimony  of  Santos 
Trafflcante.  I  think  if  one  of  the  com- 
mittee members  had  asked  him  whether 
he  agreed  it  was  a  nice  day,  he  would 
have  taken  the  fifth  amendment. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  $2.7  mil- 
lion, funding  level  at  a  time  when  we  are 
struggling  to  find  sufficient  moneys  for 
all  kmds  of  thmgs.  I  do  not  really  fault 
anyone  on  the  side  of  the  issue  because  I 
think  it  is  an  issue  upon  which  reason- 
able men  can  differ.  I  had  mtended  to 
vote  against  this  resolution.  That  was 


the  direction  I  learned.  But  I  think  It  Is 
essential  that  we  vote  to  continue  this 
committee.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  a 
good  chairman  and  that  we  have  a  good 
committee.  I  know  each  member  of  that 
committee  personally,  and  I  thmk  they 
will  do  credit  to  this  Congress.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  American  people  ex- 
pect us  at  this  time  to  do  what  is  best  for 
the  country.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  we 
are  gomg  to  really  put  to  rest  all  of  the 
issues  that  are  raised.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  ever  happen.  I  wish  it  were  the  case. 

But  I  have  seen  enough  m  the  con- 
fidential files  to  satisfy  me  that  we  must 
continue  this  committee  to  pursue  the 
new  leads  developed  by  the  committee  in 
its  short  history.  We  must  put  to  rest  as 
many  of  the  issues  and  as  much  of  the 
uncertamty  as  humanly  possible. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  House  Resolution  433 
reconstituting  the  Committee  on  Assassi- 
nations. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  a  question  or  two,  not 
in  an  embarrassing  way,  but  certainly 
in  a  factual  way. 

Mr.  Sprague  resigned,  and  the  com- 
mittee accepted  his  resignation? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Is  Mr.  Sprague  still  on 
the  payroll? 

Mr.  STOKES.  We  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  sign  the  proper  vouchers 
to  terminate  him  from  the  payroll.  This 
occurred  at  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Will  he  be  off  the  pay- 
roll as  of  today,  or  will  be  given  a  30-day 
notice  or  a  2 -weeks  notice,  or  will  he 
remain  on  the  payroll  for  a  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  no 
discussion  with  Mr.  Sprague  relative  to  \ 
any  time  frame,  and  I  assume  that  the 
resignation  was  effective  at  the  time  it 
was  accepted  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ime  with  the  colloquy 
that  was  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  ,  I  wish  to  say  that 
T,  too,  attended  a  secret  meeting  with 
the  committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  ,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  committee,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  Members  of  this  House  could  have 
just  one  substantial  new  disclosure  to 
hang  their  hats  on,  it  would  be  helpful. 

There  were  things  I  read  in  the  docu- 
ments at  that  time  which  have  been  re- 
vealed since  in  the  press.  One  was  about 
James  Earl  Ray's  brother  being  involved 
m  the  conspiracy.  The  letter  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder) 
read  a  moment  ago  was  top  secret.  The 
things  that  were  secret  and  that  were 
divulged  to  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  have  been  made  known  in  general 
terms. 

Without  divulging  any  secret  Informa- 
tion, does  the  gentleman  have  anything 
that  he  can  give  to  this  House  at  this 
time?  I  know  that  we  hear  about  strip- 
teasers  who  have  been  converted.  We 
hear  this,  and  we  hear  that;  we  hear  ru- 
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mors  of  activities  of  membe 
of  the  select  committee, 
gentleman  have  anything 
us  in  the  way  of  new  _ 
we  can  hang  our  hats  on? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speak4r 
tleman  will  yield  further. 
gentleman  that  I  certainly 
the  gentleman  knows  that  _ 
which  we  gave  the  eentlema  i 
both  cases,  both  the  Kenn(  dy 
the  King  case,  we  had  sensH  ive 
that  came  out  in  that  pri;  ate 
that  executive  briefing,  anc 
time  we  revealed  certain 
tain  individuals  who  have 
terviewed  in  either  of  thoie 
tlons.  We  also  had  new  _ 
leads,  and  we  asked,  becau5 
sitive  nature  of  the  material 
that  material  be  given 
not  revealed  oublicly.  The 
executive  briefing  was  so 
be  in  the  position  of  having 
the  lives  of  certain  persons 
that  type  of  testimony 
murder  Investleations 

Mr.  GUILLEN.  Mr. 
the  gentleman. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  news 
I  referred  to  this  morning 
loquy,  and  that  concerns 
who   killed   himself.    That 
revealed.  Let  me  quote 
paper  article: 
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The  Oltmans  interview 
national  news  story  and  sent 
from  the  congressional  committee 

to  Dallas  In  search  of  De 

his  acquaintances.  As  of  Friday 
probers  had  not  Inquired  aboTjt 
with    the    Dallas    County 
Department. 


The  name  was  revealed  ... 
leadership  of  the  gentlemai 
(Mr.  Stokes)  ,  but  by  the  coi 
prior  time.   The  man  has 
himself. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  «,.ca«ci 
respectfully  ask  the  gentlemi  ,n 
that  statement.  In  no  doc 
have  ever  presented  to  the 
that  gentleman's  name  ap^ 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  No.  The 
correct. 

Mr.    STOKES.    I   slncereiy 
gentleman  to  retract  that  s 

Mr.  GUILLEN.  Mr.  Spea 
misled  the  gentleman,  I  cei 
tract  it.  I  did  not  say  that. 
revealed  the  article  which  I 
this  morning,  and  in  the 
allusion  to  the  fact  that 
of  the  select  committee  \ 
found  that  the  man  had 
health  record,  and  know 
mental  health  record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  cu 
understandmg  on  the  part  «»  , 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stoki  s 
he  knows  the  high  regard 
him. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker 
appreciate  that.  I  am  sure  thi 
did  not  mean  to  say,  as 
earlier,  that  we  have  rev 
dlvidual's  name,  because  I 
did  not. 

Mr.  GUILLEN.  No.  That  in. 
revealed  in  the  secret  briefing 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities that  we  have  before  us.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  move  the  previous  question  at 
this  time.  However,  there  have  not  been 
any  amendments  offered  for  quite  some 
time,  and  I  know  there  could  easily  be 
any  number  of  amendments  offered. 

However,  I  gather  that  the  House  is 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  would  like  to 
act  on  this  matter;  and  I  hope  that 
Members  will  conduct  themselves  with 
that  in  mmd. 
I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  full 
support  of  House  Resolution  433,  which 
would  reconstitute  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations.  Passage  of 
this  resolution  will  result  in  a  responsible 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  assas- 
sinations of  President  Kennedy  and  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

It  is  of  course  unfortunate,  that  the 
former  chairman  and  the  former  chief 
counsel  got  involved  in  such  an  unseem- 
ly dispute.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  ex- 
travagant proposals  were  made  to  spend 
money  which  could  better  be  allocated  to 
more  pressing  needs. 

However,  the  chairman  has  been  re- 
placed and  the  chief  counsel's  resigna- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  annual  budget  has  been  set  at 
$2.5  million  instead  of  $6.5  million. 

I  earlier  voted  against  a  proposal  to 
continue  the  existence  of  this  commit- 
tee with  totally  inadequate  funding. 
Subsequently,  the  bizarre  occurrences 
relating  to  the  Assassination  Committee 
provided  a  deplorable  and  even  disgrace- 
ful picture  to  the  American  public. 

However,  there  is  no  reason.  I  feel,  to 
believe  the  new  chairman,  Mr.  Stokes, 
will  experience  the  problems  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. There  is  no  reason  a  new  chief 
counsel  cannot  be  found  who  will  effec- 
tively perform  the  necessary  duties  of 
that  position.  We  go  forward  with  a 
clean  slate  and  although  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  of  final  answers  to  all  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised,  I  be- 
lieve the  Importance  of  these  questions 
justifies  making  a  serious  effort  which 
this  resolution  will  initiate. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  433, 
the  resolution  reconstituting  the  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations.  I  sup- 
ported the  original  resolution  creating 
the  committee,  and  I  was  distressed  by 
the  subsequent  events  which  have  all  but 
destroyed  the  original  committee  and  its 
credibility.  Frankly,  many  of  my  constit- 
uents were  equally  distraught  and  a 
majority  of  those  who  wrote  to  me  felt 
the  committee  should  be  terminated. 

In  view  of  the  recent  disclosures  and 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Richard  Sprague, 
committee  counsel,  however.  I  am  willing 
to  give  it  one  more  try,  and  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  a  similar  atti- 
tude. The  committee  has  hinted  that  it 
may  have  some  new  leads,  and  I  feel  it's 
Important  that  we  give  them  a  chance 
to  follow  up  on  those. 

My  support  today,  however,  should  not 
be  construed  as  extending  beyond  that 
or  of  agreement  to  the  funding  request. 
Failing  the  development  of  new  substan- 


tive evidence,  or  the  presentation  of  a 
reasonable  budget  proposal.  I  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  opoose  the  funding  res- 
olution due  the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  House  Resolution  433,  which 
would  reconstitute  the  Committee  on 
Assassinations.  I  cannot  justify  pouring 
any  more  of  our  citizens'  tax  dollars  toto 
the  highly  questionable  activities  of  this 
committee. 

The  brief  history  of  the  Assassinations 
Committee  has  been  a  strange  comedy  of 
errors.  Political  pundits  have  called  it  the 
congressional  version  of  "The  Gong 
Show."  And  the  committee  has  lived  up 
to  this  reputation  with  one  "gong"  after 
another. 

The  surprises  began  when  the  com- 
mittee's chief  counsel  Richard  Sprague 
requested  $6.5  million  in  funding  and  a 
staff  of  170  people.  The  $6.5  million, 
moreover,  would  have  covered  only  a  1- 
year  span.  To  give  some  comparison,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  needed  only 
$1.5  million  during  a  1-year  period  to 
conduct  Its  Impeachment  investigations 
and  hearings.  Under  extreme  pressure 
the  budget  of  the  assassinations  panel 
was  eventually  slashed. 

The  next  major  highlight  occurred 
when  the  committee  chairman  tried  to 
fire  Sprague,  labeling  him  a  "rattle- 
snake" who  had  to  be  "stomped"  out  of 
the  committee's  future.  The  full  com- 
mittee, however,  decided  to  retain  Mr. 
Sprague.  Meanwhile  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  quit  in  disgust.  Now  Mr. 
Sprague  has  also  resigned.  How  Is  that 
for  soap  opera?  If  Mr.  Sprague  had 
stayed,  I  would  have  been  Inclined  to  re- 
luctantly support  this  resolution. 

Credibility  is  essential  for  a  panel  that 
Is  checking  into  the  credibility  of  previous 
Investigations.  The  Assassinations  Com- 
mittee, however,  has  so  discredited  itself 
In  just  a  few  short  months  as  to  render 
Its  work  virtually  meaningless.  Will  any- 
one really  believe  what  the  Assassinations 
Committee  has  to  say  after  witnessing 
these  antics? 

It  Is  time  to  bring  this  sad  story  to  an 
end.  Let  us  not  throw  away  another  $2.3 
million  on  the  Inept  workings  of  the 
Assassinations  Committee. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  ask  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  reconstltutlon 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions. The  myriad  questions  surounding 
the  assassinations  of  Martin  Luther  King 
and  John  F.  Kennedy  are  too  important 
and  persistent  to  go  imanswered. 

Public  opinion  surveys  show  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  have  serious  and 
continuing  doubts  regardmg  the  sole  guilt 
of  James  Earl  Ray  and  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald in  the  King  and  Kennedy  slayings. 
I  believe  that  the  select  committee 
has  carefully  considered  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  it  in  recent 
months.  This  is  reflected  in  Its  wUUng- 
ness  to  trim  Its  budget  request  from  $6.5 
million  to  a  lean  $2.8  million.  In  addition, 
today's  resolution  requires  that  the  com- 
mittee report  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
possible  on  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Of  equal  importance  Is  the  provision  In 
this  resolution  that  authorizes  the  com- 
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mittee  to  "bring,  defend,  and  intervene  in 
lawsuits  and  make  applications  to  the 
courts."  This  power  will  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  firmly  believe  that 
an  already  chastised  and,  hence,  closely 
watched  committee  will  prove  invaluable 
In  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  assassi- 
nations' controversy.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
In  favor  of  its  reestablishment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  still 
ponder  the  questions:  "Who  killed  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy?"  and  "Who  killed 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.?" 
Feelings  of  outrage  and  suspicion  sur- 
round all  previous  investigations  into  the 
King  and  Kennedy  assassinations.  These 
feelings  are  further  complicated  by  a 
growing  sense  of  national  concern  about 
the  adequacy  and  integrity  of  the  orig- 
inal investigations." 

Until  a  more  acceptable  study  Is  con- 
ducted and  completed,  the  cloud  of  sus- 
picion will  only  grow  denser.  On  Septem- 
ber 17,  1976.  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  adopted.  This  reso- 
lution charged  the  House  with  a  mandate 
to  conduct  a  full  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  the  King  and  Kennedy  assass- 
inations. 

This  mandate — stifled  by  a  brief  peri- 
od of  nit-picking  and  pettiness  within 
the  committee  assigned  to  the  task — has 
yet  to  be  completed.  Through  a  concerted 
effort  of  reorganization,  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  new  factfindings,  the  com- 
mittee has  readdresesd  itself  to  the  pro- 
fessional task  of  uncovering  evidence 
and  answers  relevant  to  the  basic  ques- 
tions which  still  remain  imanswered. 

According  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll — 
February  1977—81  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  question  the  conclusion  de- 
livered by  the  Warren  Commission  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone  In  the 
assassination  of  John  P.  Kennedy.  Sixty- 
nine  percent  of  all  Americans  polled  and 
84  percent  of  all  nonwhite  Americans 
polled  believe  James  Earl  Ray  partic- 
ipated In  a  plot  to  kill  King. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  American  public 
cannot  accept  all  the  Inconsistencies  and 
suspicions  surounding  these  two  assass- 
inations. The  American  people  simply 
want  to  know  and  deserve  to  know  the 
answers,  and  we  are  In  a  good  position 
to  uncover  them. 

The  obstacles  to  reconstltutlon  are 
gone  now:  Richard  Sprague  Is  no  longer 
chief  counsel  and  the  committee  Is  com- 
pletely unified.  We  have  a  fresh  direc- 
tion and  a  new  sense  of  purpose.  My  col- 
leagues, the  committee  has  to  act  now. 
As  we  approach  the  eve  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Rev.  Martin  L.  King,  Jr.,  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  our  mission.  April  4, 
1977,  will  mark  9  years  of  uncertainty 
around  the  death  of  Martin  King. 

It  seems  apparent,  then,  that  we,  as 
the  highest  elected  officials  of  this  great 
country,  not  only  have  an  obligation,  but 
we  also  have  a  duty  to  reconstitute  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations.  We 
furthermore  have  an  obligation  and  duty' 
to  see  to  It  that  this  reconstituted  com- 
mittee Is  charged  with  the  mission  of 
delivering  to  the  curiously  thirsty  Amer- 


ican public  nothing  less  than  a  conclu- 
sive, credible,  and  reliable  study. 

I  ask  you,  can  we  continue  to  deny  the 
American  people  their  right  to  hear  a 
credible  study,  a  study  long  overdue? 
Can  we  allow  this  long  overdue  study  to 
become  a  longed-for  never  due?  The 
answer  Is  clearly  "no"  to  me. 

No,  we  cannot  afford  to  drop  the  com- 
mittee now  for  the  price  In  time  we 
would  have  to  pay  to  get  the  answers 
tomorrow  will  simply  be  unaffordable. 

I,  therefore,  challenge  you,  fellow 
Members,  to  join  with  me  \n  voting,  yes 
for  reconstltutlon  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  support 
for  House  Resolution  433.  to  continue  the 
life  of  the  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations for  the  duration  of  the  95th 
Congress  is  based  on  my  firm  belief  that 
a  congressional  investigation  of  these 
matters  is  essential  in  order  to  determine 
the  facts  and  to  discover  any  wrongdoing 
that  may  have  occurred  by  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  public's  confidence  in  various  Gov- 
ernment organizations  ranging  from  the 
FBI  and  the  Justice  Department  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
eroded  due  to  evidence  and  allegations 
of  misconduct.  For  short  spurts  of  time, 
the  people  of  this  country  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  assassinations  of  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  and  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated  and  leads  pursued  until  the 
end.  Our  faith  in  some  of  the  reports 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  people 
has  been  shortlived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  prime  concern  Is  that 
a  full  and  fair  search  for  the  truth  be 
conducted.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
is  able  to  accomplish  this  and  separate 
itself  from  the  self  interests  that  have 
characterized  past  efforts  to  answer  our 
many  questions  on  these  tragedies  of  our 
lifetime. 

It  is  also  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  conduct  our  own  investigation  with  de- 
conun  and  commanding  the  respect  of 
the  people  so  that  we,  ourselves,  do  not 
end  up  in  the  same  quagmire. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  care- 
fully reviewing  the  report  and  printed 
hearings  issued  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations  along  with  all  other 
available  evidence,  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 
It  has  been  more  than  6  months  since 
the  House  voted  to  establish  the  select 
committee  on  September  17,  1976.  I 
joined  with  a  majority  of  the  House  on 
that  date  in  the  hope  that  a  responsible 
congressional  investigation  could  shed 
some  light  on  these  two  tragic  crimes. 

On  February  2,  1977,  a  3-month  ex- 
tension of  the  committee  was  proposed 
on  the  House  floor.  Despite  its  complete 
lack  of  progress  since  the  previous  Sep- 
tember, I  voted  to  give  the  select  com- 
mittee another  chance  to  demonstrate 
its  worth  under  a  new  chairman. 

Today  we  are  once  again  faced  with 
the  decision  of  whether  to  extend  the 
life  of  this  committee  once  again  or 
permit  It  to  fade  mto  obUvIon.  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  simply  ignore  the 
record  of  the  committee's  performance 
to  date  and  endorse  its   continuation 


once  again.  The  committee  has  been 
paralyzed  by  Internal  bickering  and  dis- 
putes with  its  staff  for  the  past  several 
months.  The  chairman  has  resigned  in 
anger.  The  staff  director  has  quit.  The 
unseemly  feuding  within  the  commit- 
tee has  become  a  national  spectacle  and 
a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  could  perhaps  overlook  this  chaotic 
record  If  the  committee  had  come  up 
with  any  hard  evidence  that  Its  investi- 
gations were  leading  to  a  resolution  of 
either  of  these  cases.  But  no  such  evi- 
dence has  been  forthcoming.  The  com- 
mittee's progress  report  is  full  of  the 
same  rumors  and  uncorroborated  allega- 
gations  which  have  appeared  in  the  press 
on  various  occasions  stace  1963.  The 
committee  is  no  closer  to  discovering  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
President  Kennedy  or  Reverend  King 
than  it  was  6  months  ago. 

I  fervently  wish  that  we  could  resolve 
these  two  tragic  crimes  once  and  for  all 
In  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
But  I  no  longer  believe  that  this  com- 
mittee can  accomplish  that. 

I  therefore  believe  that  it  is  wasteful 
and  fruitless  to  continue  this  effort.  The 
family  of  the  late  President  agrees.  So 
does  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.  The 
committee  should  turn  over  all  of  Its 
leads  to  the  Justice  Department  which 
has  been  established  to  conduct  criminal 
investigations  of  this  type.  Congress 
should  return  to  its  proper  role  as  a  leg- 
islative body.  I  urge  the  rejection  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
many  allegations  at  this  pomt  regard- 
ing unrevealed  new  evidence. 

It  was  my  impression,  based  on  the 
record  of  this  committee  durmg  Its"  7 
months'  life,  that  if  indeed  there  were 
any  new  facts  the  committee  had  come 
across  durmg  any  secret  session,  by  now 
it  would  have  leaked  out  because  almost 
every  other  sensational  statement  has 
come  out  of  the  committee.  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  go  back  and  read  the  select 
committee's  report  filed  In  December,  it 
alleged  that  there  were  ex-CIA  agents  In 
Mexico  who  could  testify  about  prior 
knowledge  of  the  Kennedy  assassination. 
We  heard  there  was  a  Portugese  connec- 
tion. There  were  statements  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
meetmgs  with  James  Earl  Ray  would 
reveal  new  information  and  they  did  not. 
We  heard  that  ballistics  tests  were  going 
to  be  conducted.  All  of  these  things  were 
going  to  provide  us  with  new  information 
which  would  support  this  committee's 
existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If,  Indeed,  there  Is  such 
information,  I  think  the  House  has  the 
right  to  know  exactly  what  it  is  before 
It  votes  to  commit  $5  million  and  2  years 
and  the  prestige  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  this  particular  committee. 
The  committee  has  thumped  along  like 
the  ToonervIUe  Trolley  dropping 
nmiors,  hints,  people,  two  chairmen  and 
a  general  coimsel,  who  was  sacked  this 
morning  with  all  the  aplomb  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  dismissing  Chancellor  Bis- 
marck. 
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All  of  these  sad  events 
one  after   another,   in 
making  the  House  of 
look  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this 
upon  the  truth,  and  they 
letter  they  sent  to  us 
the  central  issue  of  this 
tion  "is  to  resolve  the 
questions  about  the 
restore  faith  in  our 
esses  and  institutions." 
There  is  no  way  by 
mittee.  as  presently 
without  Mr.  Sprague, 
that  objective.  It  has 
usefulness. 

If,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  this  committee  have  this 
which  they  feel  would 
tlnuation,  they  have  the 
that  to  the  House  now. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
under  the  terms  of  rule 
House  of  Representatives, 
ourselves  Into  a  secret  — 
exclude  the  press  and  the 
galleries,  and  that  we  be  , 
Members  of  the  House  who 
on  this,  to  know  what  „ 
formation  is  that  they  will 
us  here  in  public  on  the 

If   not,   Mr.    Speaker, 
obligation  to  vote  away 
ents'  money  for  a  continua 
essentially  has  become  the 
islative  circus  the  House 
for  many  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  _.. 
that  the  Chair  appreciates 
the  gentleman  has  offered 
which  a  vote  may  be  . .,_ 
before  the  House  votes  on 
this,  the  Chair  thinks  „ 
want  to  have  the  opinion 
man  of  the  committee 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes), 
to   whether   a 
made  on  this  matter 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  _^. 
have  any  time,  the  motion 
and  I  believe  it  is  in  order 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  th( 
yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Certainly 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the 
tion  in  writing? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The 
be  glad  to  reduce  it  to  „. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the 
Chair  recognizes  the 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokbs)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr. 
gentleman    from    Marylant 
time? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  being 
gentleman  from  Maryland 
would  like  to  say 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chai 
nized  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.   BAUMAN.   Does   th^ 
from  Maryland  still  have 
In  his  5  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ^^. 
the  Chair  whether  he  had 
out  his  motion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  asked 
time  remaining  to  speak. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
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would  move, 
ZXIX.  of  the 

we  resolve 
that  we 
]  teople  in  the 
I  ermitted,  as 
have  to  vote 
secret  in- 
lot  reveal  to 
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constitu- 
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biggest  leg- 
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will  state 
he  fact  that 
motion  on 
However, 
matter  like 
we  would 
the  chair- 
gentleman 
vith  respect 
will  be 


his 


If  I  still 
i  been  made 

gentleman 


gentleman's  mo- 

gent^man  would 
writl  ng. 

m  eantime  the 
gentleman  from 


does  the 
still   have 


the  case,  the 
■ir.  Speaker, 


has  recog- 
Ohio. 
gentleman 
remaining 


gent  eman  asked 
t|me  to  write 


whether  I  had 
is  In  the 


afflrmative.  The  gentleman  has  time  In 
which  to  write  out  his  motion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
whether  I  had  time  to  speak. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  begs  the 
gentleman's  pardon.  The  gentleman  has 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  is  going 
to  use  his  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
sufferance  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  made  a  mo- 
tion. The  Speaker  has  required  that  it 
be  reduced  to  writing. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  go- 
ing to  pursue  that  motion  because  he  be- 
lieves that  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
we  have  a  right  to  that  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  be 
asked  to  rule  on  that  and  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  whether  he  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  reply  to  the  Speaker's  question,  this 
committee  did  consider  undertaking  a 
secret,  private  briefing  of  the  House. 

After  a  great  deal  of  deliberation  as  to 
the  unwieldy  aspects  of  being  able  to 
contain  highly  sensitive  materials  and 
communications,  this  committee  decided 
that  it  would  be  too  imwieldy  a  procedure 
and  would,  in  all  probability  redound 
against  the  committee,  and  we  decided 
against  such  action  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  this  Member  was  not  invited  to  any 
secret  briefing.  There  was  a  secret  meet- 
ing held  with  the  select  committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  with  no  notice 
at  all  given  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  get 
this  resolution  to  the  floor.  But  if  there 
are  secrets,  we  all  should  be  told. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  renew  my  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hears  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  the  Cleric 
will  read  the  motion. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BAUMAN 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Bauman  moves  under  rule  XXIX  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  secret  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  the  following  statement : 

There  has  been  a  motion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man) .  If  the  motion  would  prevail,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chair  has  said 
at  an  earlier  date  yesterday  that  we 
would  be  through  at  5:30  this  afternoon 
and  in  view  of  the  precautions  that  must 
be  taken,  the  clearing  of  the  galleries,  the 
clearing  of  the  Press  Galleries,  the  proper 
placement  of  officers  and  employees  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  should 
the  motion  prevail  that  then  a  motion 
would  be  entertained  to  adjourn  the 
House  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 


The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Baxtman)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bauman)  there 
were — ayes  76,  noes  97. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  reread 
the  motion  so  that  the  Members  know 
what  they  are  voting  upon. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bauman  moves  under  nile  XXIX  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  secret  session. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  185,  nays  226, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  Ill] 

YKAS— 185 

Abdnor 

Flowers 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Ambro 

Ford,  Mich. 

Montgomery 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Porsythe 

Moore 

Archer 

Fountain 

Moorhead, 

Armstrong 

Frenzel 

Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Prey 

Myers,  Oary 

Aspln 

Oilman 

Myers,  Ind. 

Badham 

GUckman 

Nedzl 

Bafalls 

Ooldwater 

Nichols 

Bauman 

Gonzalez 

O'Brien 

Beard,  R.I. 

Goodling 

Pettis 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Gradison 

Pressler 

Bennett 

Orassley 

Prltchard 

Blaggl 

Guyer 

Qule 

Breaux 

Hagedom 

QuUlen 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hall 

Rahall 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Bailsback 

BroyhUl 

schmidt 

Regula 

Burgener 

Hanley 

Binaldo 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hansen 

Rlsenhoover 

Burke,  Mass. 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Heckler 

Roybal 

Burton,  John 

Hefner 

Rudd 

Burton,  Phillip  Hightower 

Runnels 

Butler 

Holland 

Ruppe 

Carter 

Hollenbeck 

Russo 

Chapp«U 

Huckaby 

Sarasln 

Clausen, 

Hughes 

Satterfleld 

DonH. 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Clawson,  Del 

Ichord 

Scheuer 

Cleveland 

Jenkins 

Schroeder 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Colo 

Schulze 

t^ohen 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebelius 

Coleman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shuster 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hasten 

Sikes 

Corcoran 

Kazen 

Sisk 

Cornell 

Kelly 

Skubitz 

ComweU 

Kemp 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cotter 

Ketchum 

Snyder 

CoughUn 

Kindness 

Solarz 

Crane 

Koch 

Spence 

Daniel,  Dan 

Krueger 

St  Germain 

Daniel,  E.  W. 

Lagomarsino 

Stangeland 

Davis 

Latta 

Stanton 

de  la  Oarza 

Leggett 

Steed 

Dent 

Lent 

Steieer 

Derrick 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stockman 

Derwinskl 

Lott 

Taylor 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Treen 

Dingell 

McClory 

Vander  Jagt 

Dornan 

McCloskey 

Vanik 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McCormack 

Waggonner 

Eckhardt 

McDonald 

Walker 

Emery 

McEwen 

Walsh 

English 

Madigan 

Watkins 

Erlenbom 

Mahon 

Whalen 

Ertel 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Evans,  Del. 

Marienee 

Winn 

Evans,  Ind. 

Marriott 

Wydler 

Pish 

Martin 

Young,  Alaska 

Fisher 

Mathis 

Young,  Fla. 

Fllppo 

Mattox 

Zeferettl 

Florlo 

Miller.  Ohio 
NAYS— 226 

Addabbo 

AuColn 

Boland 

Akaka 

Badillo 

Boiling 

Alexander 

Baldus 

Bonior 

Allen 

Barnard 

Bonker 

Ammerman 

Baucus 

Bowen 

Anderson, 

Bedell 

Brademas 

Calif. 

BeUenson 

Breckinridge 

Anderson,  111. 

Benjamin 

Brinkley 

Andrews, 

BevUl 

Brodhead 

N.  Dak. 

Bingham 

Brooks 

Annunzlo 

Blanchard 

Brown,  Calif. 

Appiegate 

Blouln 

Buchanan 

Ashley 

Boggs 

Burke,  Calif. 
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Burlison,  Mo. 

Byron 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chisholm 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

D'Amours 

Danle.son 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Devtne 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Dimcan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fen  wick 

Fithian 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Praser 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oinn 

Gore 

Gudger 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

HUlis 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 


Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McDade 

M-^Fall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

M  kulskl 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

M'nish 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Bl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murlha 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 


,Md. 


Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkOwskl 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spellman 

Stark 

Steers 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Voikmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Broomfleld 

Cederberg 

Clay 

Findley 

Puqua 

Gammage 

Heftel 


Hubbard 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Poage 

Price 

Rangel 

Rhodes 


Roe 

Staggers 
Symms 
Teague 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  and  Mr.  SAT- 
TERFIELD  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  amendments  pending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  230,  nays  181, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  20,  as 
follows: 


(Ron  No.  112 J 
YEAS— 230 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Bl. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Appiegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Beiienson 
Benjamin 
Biapgl 
Bingham 
B.anchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Davis 
De  aney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fen  wick 
Fish 


Plthlan 

Flood 

F  orio 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Praser 

Giaimo 

G'bbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Gradison 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Hark'n 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kasteiuneier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueser 

Lagomarsino 

Le  Pante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Mann 

Markey 

Marko 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Metca'fe 

Meyner 

Mikulski 

Miller,  Calif. 

M'neta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

NAYS— 181 


,  Md. 


,  Pa. 


Murphy,  Pa. 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinirer 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Railsback 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

S  ack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stark 

Steers 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thone 

Tonry 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 

Vo.kmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 


Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleve  and 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
ComweU 
Coughlin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Drinan 


Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ca. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fisher 

Plippo 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford.  Mich. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 


Frey 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
GUckman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grassley 
GudPjer 
Guyer 
Haeedorn 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hightower 
HUlis 

Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
LaFalce 
Latta 
Leach 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 


McCormack 
McDonald 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
MazzoU 
M'kva 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y 
Mo  lohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Pease 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Rahall 
Regula 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roncallo 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 


Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stiunp 

Taylor 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Trible 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Waish 

Wampler 

Watkins 

White 

Whl;)ey 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wyiie 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fia. 

Zeferettl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Young,  Tex. 
NOT  VOTING— 20 


Broom  field 

Michel 

Staggers 

Cederberg 

MUford 

Symms 

Clay 

Poage 

Teague 

Findley 

Price 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fuqua 

Rangel 

WUson,  Tex. 

Heftel 

Rhodes 

Zablockl 

Hubbard 

Roe 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  follow 

pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Fuqua  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 
Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Milford  against. 
Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Heftel  against. 
Mr.  Price  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 
Mr.  Findley  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 
Mr.  Roe  for,' with  Mr.  Broomfield  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Hubbard  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
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nounced  that  the  Senate 

its  amendments  to  the  bill 

entitled  "An  act  to  extern 

gency  Unemployment  Comijensation 

of  1974  for  an  additional 

the  trigger  provisions  in  sfcch 

for  other  purposes,"  disagn  ted 

House;  requests  a  conference 

House  on  the  disagreeing 

two  Houses  thereon,  and 

Long,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 

Hathaway,  Mr.  Moyothan, 

Roth,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  to  b< 

ees  on  the  part  of  the 


Insists  upon 

(H.R.  4800) 

the  Emer- 

Act 

y^ar,  to  revise 

act,  and 

to  by  the 

with  the 

I'otes  of  the 

ppoints  Mr. 

IfiBicoFP,  Mr. 

Dole,  Mr. 

the  confer- 


Hr. 


Seni  ite 


TO  EXTEND  PERIOD  DURING 
PAYMENTS    FROM 
FUND     MAY     BE 
HOUSE     RESOLUTION 
CONGRESS 


WHICH 

CONTINGENT 

UNDER 

11.     95TH 


MAKE 


tl  e 
wh  ch 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Committee  on  House 
tion.  I  offer  a  privileged 
Res.  435)  and  ask  for  its 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
of  this  resolution,  let  me 
Members  that  it  extends 
May    31.    1977,    during 
payments  for  committee 
the  contingent  fund  of  the 
be  made  under  House 
the  95th  Congress.  It  will 
present  level  of  spending  un|il 
ing  resolutions  for  the 
mittees  Involved  are  reporte  1 

The  Clerk  read  the 
lows: 

H.  Res.  436 


ay  direction 

^dministra- 

re  solution  (H. 

Imijiediate  con- 


ex  )enses 


explanation 

say  to  the 

period  to 

interim 

from 

House  may 

Resolution  11  of 

tiaintain  the 

the  fimd- 

parttcular  com- 

orte^  1. 

resolu  ;ion,  as  fol- 


Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding 
visions  of  H.  Res.  11,  Ninety- 
adopted  January  4,  1977,  the 
which   payments   may  be 
contingent  fund  of  the  House 
atlves  In  accordance  with  such 
to  any  standing  committee  or 
mlttee  referred  to  in  the  first  s(  ctlon 
tlon  2  of  such  resolution.  Is  her  Jby 
to  the  close  of  May  31, 19'J7. 


gentli  man 


Mr.  DENT  (during  the 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
the  further  reading  of  the 
dispensed  with  and  that  it 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  SpeakA- 
the  right  to  object,  could  th( 
from  Pennsylvania  tell  us  the 
that  will  be  funded  by  this 

Mr.  DENT.  The  committefes 
be  funded  are  the  Committ*  e 
state  and  Foreign  Commerc( 
mittee  on  Government 
the  Select  Committee  on 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  What  abou 
Committee  on  Assasslnation4? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  resolution 
lect  Committee  on  Assas-sinat 
as  yet  reached  the  committer 

Mr.   BAUMAN.   But   this 
resolution  will  fund  that 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  As  I 
I  may  be  in  error,  and  if  I  am 
glad  to  be  corrected,  the 
tee  on  Assassinations  was 
lier  in  the  session  at  its 
exactly  the  rate  they  were 
der  at  that  time. 
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the  pro- 
Congress, 
^rlod  during 
from    the 
Represent- 
resolutton, 
select  com- 


flth 


ma  le 

If 


or  sec- 
extended 


reiding).  Mr. 

cjnsent  that 

r^olution  be 

be  printed 

fbjectlon  to 
from 


re.serving 

gentleman 

committees 

resolution? 

that  wUl 

on  Inter- 

the  Com- 

Oneiiations,  and 

Etqi  cs. 

the  Select 

for  the  Se- 

ons  has  not 

continuing 
comknittee? 
undehtand,  and 
I  would  be 
Selebt  Commit- 
cor  tinued  ear- 
re  luced  rate, 
op  irating  im- 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dent,  is  correct. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. Under  the  continuing  resolution 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Dent,  has  before  him,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Assa.ssinations  will  receive 
nothing  else  until  it  is  heard  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  and  is  run 
through  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  then  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  will  continue  to  operate 
under  the  approximate  figure  of  84,000 
and  some  dollars  per  month,  and  no 
more. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would  not 
object  to  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  In  deference  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  I  will  certainly 
not  cause  any  obstruction  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  that  is  strictly  due  to  the  best 
efforts  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  48C0,  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4800) ,  the 
Emergencv  Unemoloyment  Compensa- 
tion Exten.«;ion  Act  of  1977.  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  Ullman;  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Corman;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Rangel; 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Stark;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr. 
Jacobs;  the  gentlewoman  from  Kansas, 
Mrs.  Keys;  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Fisher;  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Conable;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Vander  Jac.t;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Ketchum. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U  S 
DELEGATION  OF  CANADA-TTNTTED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  22  United  States  Code  276d,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  of  the  Canada-United  States 


Interparliamentary  Group  to  be  held  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  on  May  27 
to  May  31,  1977,  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House :  The  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Fasceli,  Chairman; 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Vice  Chairman;  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Boland;  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr.  Gibbons; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Han- 
ley;  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
Mr.  Meeds;  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  LaFalce;  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Cavanaxjch;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  McEwen;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  Mr.  Winn;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Good- 
ling  ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  Jeffords. 


GEN.   GEORGE   BROWN  OUGHT  TO 
RESIGN  OR  BE  FIRED 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Gen.  George  Brown,  ought  to 
resign  or  be  fired.  His  most  recent  re- 
marks prove  once  again  that  he  is  unfit 
to  continue  as  the  Nation's  highest  mili- 
tary official. 

General  Brown's  comments  in  the  past 
have  revealed  an  appalling  lack  of  dis- 
cretion, tolerance,  or  political  and 
diplomatic  sensitivity — qualities  which 
are  essential  prerequisites  to  foreign  and 
defense  service.  In  1974,  he  declared  that 
Jews  exert  undue  influence  over  Con- 
gress, the  media,  and  banks.  Last  year,  he 
characterized  our  defense  commitment 
to  Israel  as  a  burden,  Britain's  Armed 
Forces  as  pathetic,  and  the  Shah  of 
Iran  as  having  "visions  of  the  Persian 
Empire."  These  statements  were  inac- 
curate then,  and  linger  as  continuing 
embarrassments  today.  But  even  his  past 
excesses  pale  in  comparison  to  the  latest 
exposure  into  the  thoughts  of  Chairman 
Brown.  The  mind  processes  of  the  Chair- 
man make  it  clear  that  he  ought  to  find 
another  forum  to  spew  his  junk. 

Congress  is  not,  and  should  never  be, 
immune  from  public  criticism.  Indeed, 
our  republican  system  acknowledges, 
and  even  welcomes,  the  right  of  citizens 
to  question,  challenge,  protest,  and  peti- 
tion their  Government.  That  function, 
however,  cannot  extend  to  the  top  mili- 
tary officials  who  are  charged  with  insur- 
ing the  national  defense.  As  President 
Truman  so  appropriately  noted  when  he 
was  left  with  no  other  option  than  to 
relieve  General  MacArthur  almost  26 
years  ago: 

Pull  and  vigorous  debate  on  matters  of 
national  policy  Is  a  vital  element  In  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  our  free  democracy.  It 
Is  fundamental,  however,  that  military  com- 
manders must  be  governed  by  the  policies 
and  directives  Issued  to  them  in  the  manner 
provided  by  our  laws  and  Constitution. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  free  society 
is  civilian  control  over  the  military.  The 
military  does  not  make  policy;  it  exe- 
cutes it.  Our  generals  do  not  select  which 
policies  to  carry  out;  they  act  on  what- 
ever determination  has  already  been 
made.  Through  their  elected  represen- 
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tatives  in  Congress  and  the  executive, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mine what  their  foreign  policy  will  be 
and  what  defense  posture  should  be 
taken.  In  giving  the  back  of  his  hand  to 
this  process,  General  Brown  has  shown 
his  insensitlvity  to  the  difficulty  of  hold- 
ing on  to  a  free  parliamentary  process. 
Were  it  up  to  him,  we  would  have  more 
efficient  people  in  Congress  who  did  not 
meddle  in  foreign  affairs  or  military  af- 
fairs. Maybe  he  would  prefer  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  clear  their  remarks 
and  votes  with  him  or  the  Joint  Chiefs 
before  we  exercised  our  function. 

General  Brown's  advocacy  of  privacy 
invasion  and  condemnation  of  congres- 
sional input  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess harken  back  to  our  recent  past,  when 
the  American  people  were  routinely 
denied  the  truth  about  their  military  op- 
erations and  were  bugged  almost  to 
death  as  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  Gen- 
eral Brown  free  to  criticize  Congress  and 
the  Jews  and  the  British  and  the  news- 
papers to  his  heart's  content.  He  can  do 
that  if  he  is  restored  to  that  civilian 
status  which  would  suit  him  so  much 
better  than  his  present  spot.  Indeed,  if 
he  is  not  sent  there  soon,  the  rest  of  us 
will  lose  our  right  to  criticize  the  General 
Browns  that  come  into  high  military  po- 
sition every  once  in  a  while.  Nowhere  is 
the  eternal  vigilance  that  Jefferson  urged 
on  us  more  urgent  than  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  encroachment  of  the 
military  on  the  civilian  control  of  Gov- 
ernment. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON 
ASSASSINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moakley)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

During  the  debate  on  the  assassina- 
tions resolution  this  afternoon  I 
attempted  on  several  occasions  to  get 
recognition  from  the  Chair  but  before 
I  could  do  so  the  motion  on  the  previous 
question  was  ordered.  I  wanted  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Committee — which  in  my 
opinion  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  at 
that  time,  but  not  having  been  able  to, 
I  do  it  now— to  publicly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
for  the  work  that  he  did  in  bringing 
forth  the  resolution  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Assassinations  Committee  and 
later  for  the  work  that  he  did  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  Members  here 
today  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  did  on  that  committee,  had 
it  not  been  for  what  he  did  in  relation  to 
the  chief  counsel  on  that  committee,  the 
committee  today  would  not  have  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sprague.  They  had 
to  accept  his  resignation  because  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
CXXin 603— Part  8 


put  it  on  the  line  and  they  could  ill  afford 
to  keep  that  kind  of  person  on  the  staff. 

So  when  we  come  right  down  to  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  one  of  the  main 
reasons  the  resolution  passed  this  after- 
noon was  because  of  the  magnificent 
work  done  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
because  we  know  now  had  they  not  fired 
Mr.  Sprague  that  resolution  would  never 
have  been  adopted  by  the  House.  So  I 
for  one  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  the  tremendous  job 
that  he  did.  and  I  might  say  that  the 
House  vindicated  his  position.  Even  the 
committee  vindicated  his  position  and  his 
actions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
his  words.  He  and  I  have  served  in  the 
Texas  State  Senate.  He  had  a  very  illus- 
trious background  of  public  service  in 
Texas,  going  back  since  he  returned  as  a 
combat  veteran  from  World  War  II. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First,  I  would  like  to  echo  and  endorse 
the  statement  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen)  just  made.  I  join  him  whole- 
heartedly. I  think  he  has  quite  well 
pointed  out  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to 
relieve  a  very  difficult  situation,  that 
is  to  remove  Mr.  Sprague  from  his  posi- 
tion, it  would  have  been  impossible  I  be- 
lieve for  the  resolution  to  have  passed. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt)  ,  who  also  has  had  a  very 
distinguished  record  of  sen'ice  in  Texas 
and  of  course  he  has  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  House. 

These  words  are  heart  warming,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  rather  unfair  as- 
saults I  have  received  on  the  Washing- 
ton level  from  some  female  harridan  col- 
umnists in  the  Washington  press  corps 
without  any  opportunity  to  have  justice 
in  that  respect,  and  so  testimonials  from 
men  who  do  know  me  and  have  known 
me  over  a  period  of  24  years  of  publicly 
held  elective  office  are  most  encouraging. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
many  years.  I  was  absolutely  astounded 
at  a  statement  that  the  gentleman  is  in- 
clined to  be  emotional,  to  take  an  arbi- 
trary or  hard  position.  I  have  found  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
to  be  one  of  the  most  courteous  member 
of  any  body  in  which  the  gentleman  has 
served.  But  he  is  also  a  most  dedicated 
and  strong-minded  man.  I  remember  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  conducted  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  member  of 
any  legislative  body  in  the  world  a  fili- 
buster against  nine  bills  that  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  impeding  the  Brown  de- 
cision in  Texas.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
displays  of  a  forceful  and  able  defense 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the 


question  of  civU  rights  that  I  think  ever 
occurred  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  that,  and  I  hope  the  Na- 
tion remembers  the  gentleman's  effort 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  thank  my  very  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  . 

The  gentleman  evokes  memories  of  ex- 
actly 20  years  ago,  and  it  is  with  bitter- 
ness that  I  say  this.  The  gentleman  who 
spoke  previously,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen),  and  I,  were  col- 
leagues in  arms  in  the  Texas  State  Sen- 
ate, the  only  legislative  body  of  the  11 
Confederate  States  where  the  so-called 
massive  resistance  kit  that  emanated 
from  Virginia  and  finally  worked  itself 
over  to  the  Texas  Legislature  were  re- 
sisted. The  Texas  Senate  was  the  only 
legislative  body  where  these  infamous 
laws,  because  they  were  an  attempt  to 
freeze  into  law  the  Jim  Crow  provisions 
of  the  Texas  constitution  and  statutes 
and  to  undo  the  Brown  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  among  others.  In  effect, 
there  were  a  total  of  14  bills  before  the 
year  was  out,  because  the  Governor  was 
compelled  to  cause  two  special  sessions 
of  the  legislature.  It  was  exactly  20  years 
ago  and  there  was  nobody  else  in  Texas 
who  fought.  It  was  another  world.  It  was 
weird.  We  were  intimidated.  We  had 
pLstoleros,  gunmen  come  in  from  the 
white  citizens'  council,  from  another 
world.  We  would  never  recognize  it  today, 
thank  God;  but  it  is  ironic  that  20  years 
later  there  would  be  a  solid  black  cabal 
in  the  select  committee  that  would  lead 
the  fight  to  undo  me  in  a  most  malicious 
way,  because  I  cannot  characterize  the 
role  of  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  with  respect  to  my  ethics,  with 
respect  to  my  situation  as  chairman  after 
February  2,  other  than  malicious,  other 
than  a  calculated  premeditated  effort  to 
first  seek  the  Speaker  to  Icnock  me  out  as 
chairman  and  then  a  calculated  course 
to  resist  my  serving  as  chairman,  at  least 
in  any  reasonable,  harmonious  way;  so, 
of  course,  I  am  bitter  because  it  seems 
not  that  I  expect  ever  in  politics  any 
such  thing  as  gratitude.  I  would  take  the 
same  position  again  and  I  would  have 
taken  it  if  it  had  involved  anybody  else, 
because  I  looked  upon  it  tlien  as  merely 
living  up  to  the  oath  of  office  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  district  Amer- 
icans of  black  or  Negro  descent  constitute 
less  than  8  percent.  They  did  so  then, 
but  that  made  no  difference.  I  just  feel 
that  in  view  of  that  fact  it  is  ironic 
that  exactly  20  years  almost  to  the 
month  I  would  have  received  my  thanks 
from  the  black  cabal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  awhile  ago  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten) 
had  sought  recognition.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  could 
make  it  more  natural  than  the  fashion 
in  which  a  reputable  lawyer  had  stated 
his  respected  views?  I  would  like  to  join 
and  also  pay  my  respects  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

As  many  know,  I  voted  against  the 
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committee.  In  my  experl  nee,  this  Is 
wasting  the  taxpayer's  mc  ney;  but  In- 
sofar as  the  role  of  the  gei  itleman  goes 
to  action,  I  want  the  gentle  nan  to  know 
from  one  Member  that  I  ai  n  deeply  ap- 
preciative to  the  gentlemar  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thanl  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  equally  e  cpress  a  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  sense  of  rratitude  for 
those  expressions  from  the  (  istinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersej .  He  has  In- 
deed— and  in  fact,  has  alv  ays — been  a 
friend,  even  when  I  came  as  a  callow 
freshman.  One  does  not  orget  those 
things. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Even  wher  the  gentle- 
man was  fighting  Ed  Foreman  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Even  Juring  that 
time  period,  that  Is  right,  fi  am  the  very 
beginning.  I  have  not  forgot  en  this,  and 
I  surely  never  will. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Of  cour.s ;,  this  Mem- 
ber is  not  prepared  to  si  y  anything 
against  any  other  Member  o  '  the  House, 
but  I  certainly  do  support  he  proposi- 
tion that  what  was  done  2 )  years  ago 
was  not  just  a  matter  favor  ible  to  that 
minority  generally  called  "Mexican 
Americans"  in  Texas. 

I  well  remember  traveling  across  that 
State  at  the  time  the  d  stinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  Gonzalez) 
was  speaking,  and  reading  the  news- 
papers. I  happened  to  be  going  from 
Dallas  to  Edinburgh,  anc  over  this 
sketch  of  Texas  terrain  t  lere  was  a 
switch  in  position.  In  Dallas,  newspapers 
favored  the  bills  that  would  :  etard  equal 
opportunities  in  the  schoo  s,  and  the 
further  one  went  south,  th  5  more  one 
foimd  Gonzalez's  name  s  )oken  with 
reverence  and  praise.  W  lat  Henry 
GoNZALEZs'  effort  did  in  Texas  was  to 
consolidate  two  groups  whd  had  been 
discriminated  against  for  yea  rs  in  Texas. 
There  was  a  time,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  knows  better  than  I,  when  there 
were  three  separate  sets  of  schools  in 
Texas,  and  the  worst  scho)l  facilities 
were  found  in  the  so-caUe<  Mexican- 
American  schools.  The  reasdn  for  that 
was  that  people  were  not  s)  afraid  of 
a  breakdown  of  segregation  letween  so- 
called  Anglo  Americans  ar  d  Mexican 
Americans  as  they  were  beU  reen  blacks 
and  whites.  So  they  took  the  isk  of  even 
greater  discrimination  against  the 
browns  than  against  blacks. 

But,  the  thing  the  gentleitian  in  the 
well  did  In  Texas  that  shou  d  never  be 
forgotten  is  that  he  conso  idated  the 
forces  as  between  all  who  vere  being 
discriminated  against  at  tha  time,  and 
achieved  more  advance  in  lexas,  more 
recognition  of  the  equal  right  s  of  people 
whether  white,  black,  or  b:  own,  than 
any  man  I  know  of  in  Texaj 
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attack  everyone  who  stood  for  equal 
rights  in  Texas  on  tJie  grounds  that  he 
was  too  friendly  to  minorities.  They  used 
a  very  ugly  term  for  that.  So,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  my  State  deserves 
more  praise  than  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  advancing  equal  rights  of  all 
persons  without  regard  to  race. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  particularly  grateful  for 
this,  because  although  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt).  has  said 
that  before,  it  has  never  been  on  the  rec- 
ord. As  I  say,  I  think  when  we  take  an 
oath  of  oflBce,  once  we  are  elected  there 
is  no  black,  white,  brown;  there  is  no 
economic  minority  or  majority;  there  is 
no  rich  or  poor.  One  has  a  duty  to  rep- 
resent each  and  evei-y  one,  even  those 
who  did  not  vote  for  us. 

Well,  President  Benito  Juarez  it  was 
who  told  my  grandfather  when  they 
were  fighting  against  the  French  and 
won,  my  grandfather  was  what  was 
known  as  Jef  e  Politico,  and  alcalde  of  his 
area. 

The  group  which  fought  so  success- 
fully against  the  French  came  to  him 
and  said.  "Why  did  the  President  want 
to  appoint  this  man  over  here?  He  Is  a 
Spaniard:  he  did  not  help  us  fight 
against  the  French." 

So,  my  grandfather  eventually  got  to 
Mexico  City  and  brought  the  matter  up 
with  the  -President.  The  President  said. 
"Don  Joaquin,  please  tell  our  friends.  Is 
there  anybody  there  that  fought  with  us 
that  we  have  not  taken  care  of?" 
My  grandfather  said,  "No." 
The  President  said,  "WeU,  will  you 
please  convey  to  our  friends  my  message 
to  please  accept  my  judgment  In  this 
matter?  It  Is  true  that  this  man  is  a 
Spaniard;  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  fight, 
but  he  did  not  fight  us  either,  and  I  have 
a  reason  for  appointing  him  to  what  I 
did." 

Remember,  when  you  win,  when  you 
triumph,  justice,  justice,  always  justice 
to  those  you  defeated  and  your  enemies. 
But  for  your  friends,  justice  and  every- 
thing else  that  you  can. 

And  I  think  that  that  Is  a  pretty  good 
political  lesson  that  came  straight  from 
President  Benito  Juarez  to  my  grand- 
father. 

I  think  in  this  case  I  have  felt  that 
very  seriously  since  I  was  a  city  council- 
man, because  once  I  was  elected  I  would 
not  be  more  eager  to  serve  those  constit- 
uents who  helped  me  more  than  I  would 
this  one  who  has  a  legitimate  cause  but 
did  not  help  me. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  . 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science pass  up  the  opportunity  to  men- 
tion that  the  gentleman  should  not  have 
to  mention  the  things  that  he  did  in  the 
State  Senate  of  Texas.  I  was  serving  in 
the  house  at  the  time  when  his  bills  were 
introduced.  And.  like  here,  we  could  not 
filibuster  in  the  house.  We  made  every 
attempt  possible,  sidetracking  one  bill 
here,  sidetracking  another  bill  there,  but 
the  effort  had  to  be  made  in  the  senate. 


And  as  the  gentleman  mentioned.  In  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning,  perhaps  1:30. 
2.00  o'clock,  we  would  come  over  there 
to  give  him  encouragement.  And  right 
outside  the  gallery  was  an  old  black 
gentleman  preacher,  who  came  all  the 
way  from  east  Texas,  and  he  told  us. 
"God  bless  Henry  Gonzalez,  God  bless 
him  forever.  May  we  always  have  friends 
like  that." 

The  gentleman  did  what  he  thought 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  regardless  of 
the  opposition.  It  took  great  courage  In 
Texas  at  that  time.  It  Is  easy  now  to  look 
back,  but  it  took  great  personal  courage 
to  stand  up  In  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  speak  out,  long  before  the 
world  knew  there  was  a  Martin  Luther 
King  or  Selma  or  Montgomery.  And  long 
before  "We  shall  overcome"  was  sung, 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  was  doing  it, 
because  he  thought  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  in  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
And  I  remember  him  saying  and  point- 
ing to  some  of  his  colleagues,  "For  whom 
the  bells  toll."  He  said,  "They  toll  for 
you,  because  right"— I  think  the  gentle- 
man used  the  word — "shall  overcome  in 
the  end." 

And  then  when  they  had  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  bring  the  vote  to 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson)  and  the 
gentleman  speaking  handled  It  in  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen)  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  worked  in  the  senate  for 
Texas  to  confirm,  against  the  objections 
of  many  of  the  same  colleagues,  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  have  the 
right  to  vote  and  then  to  have  repre- 
sentation. The  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and,  I  certainly  would  hope, 
those  representatives,  should  have  noth- 
ing but  respect  for  Henry  Gonzalez  and 
those  who  were  far  away  from  here  and 
those  who  were  really  not  suffering  the 
scourge  of  discrimination,  of  sitting  in 
the  back  of  the  bus.  It  was  people  like 
Mr.  Gonzalez  who  began  the  fight,  out 
of  the  battlefield  of  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery. That  is  where  it  all  began. 

I  might  mention  that  in  the  senate 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  as  in  the  well  of 
this  House,  the  gentleman  stood  in  the 
forefront. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas. 
Again,  I  am  very  grateful,  because  this 
is  the  first  time  on  the  record. 

I  will  go  further.  Before  I  got  to  the 
State  senate,  in  my  own  hometown  I 
had  the  honor  of  fighting  an  attempt  to 
pass  segregative  ordinances  in  1954. 

I  stood  alone.  I  lost  that  fight.  The 
vote  was  8  to  1 . 

The  city  council  of  San  Antonio  did 
what  appeared  to  be  about  the  same 
thing  the  House  has  been  doing  here 
with  respect  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations,  about  the  same  thing 
that  the  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Assassinations  have  been  doing. 
It  is  hard  to  explain.  There  is  no  logic, 
no  reason  for  it.  After  124  years  of  mu- 
nicipal life,  since  1839,  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  decided  on  June  19,  1954 — which 
is  a  date  we  know  as  Juneteenth  because 
that  is  Emancipation  Day  in  Texas — to 
pass  certain  ordinances.  The  city  coun- 
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cIl  in  San  Antonio  met  and  passed  segre- 
gatory  ordinances  to  prevent  citizens  of 
black  or  Negro  descent  from  being  al- 
lowed access  to  swimming  pools  paid  for 
by  tax  moneys  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio 
and  access  to  the  Municipal  Auditorium 
and  all  other  public  facilities  except  a 
golf  course.  The  ordinance  provided  that 
the  blacks  could  use  that  golf  course  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  ex- 
clusively. 

I  stood  up  and  fought  that.  I  lost  8  to 
1.  But  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  re- 
elected, for  other  reasons,  to  that  city 
council. 

When  I  came  back,  within  1  year's 
time,  in  1956,  I  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing and  having  accepted  unani- 
mously the  resolution  that  did  away  with 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  in  any  tax-supported  facility  of 
the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

Again  I  received  threats.  I  had  burn- 
ing crosses  thrown  out  on  the  front  lawn 
of  my  house.  My  wife  was  phoned  and 
threatened.  It  looked  as  if  It  was  politi- 
cal suicide. 

As  It  turned  out.  it  was  not  that  at 
all.  The  ordinance  prevailed,  and  San 
Antonio  became  the  first  city  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  to  pass  that  type 
of  desegregatory  ordinance,  and  that 
was  on  April  19. 1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  that  up  only  be- 
cause we  got  into  this  theme  and  also 
because  I  think  that  it  is  obvious  that 
certain  members  of  the  committee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  supported 
solidly  by  the  three  other  black  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee,  picking  up 
support  from  at  least  two  other  members 
of  the  select  'committee,  had  appealed 
to  the  Speaker  to  dismiss  me  as  chair- 
man. They  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
resist  my  appointment  as  the  commit- 
tee chairman. 

They  never  had  the  guts,  they  never 
had  the  courage  to  confront  me  and  say, 
"We  don't  accept  you.  We  won't  work 
with  you.  The  Speaker  may  have  felt 
committed  to  naming  you,  but  we  don't 
intend  to  work  with  you  harmoniously." 

If  they  had,  I  would  have  accepted 
that,  I  can  assure  the  Members.  I  would 
have  known  exactly  what  to  do,  because 
I  certainly  am  not  enamored  of  the  title 
of  cliairman.  I  was  not  elected  chairman 
of  the  committee  by  the  people  of  the 
20th  Congressional  District  of  Texas:  I 
was  elected  for  what  I  am:  The  Repre- 
sentative to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  20th  District  of 
Texas.  That  is  all,  and  that  Is  all  I  ex- 
pected. I  have  yet  to  request  any  privi- 
leges. I  have  yet  to  conspire  or  to  grasp 
for  any  kind  of  designation,  because  I 
feel  that  I  came  up  here  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  ought  to  place 
certain  facts  conceming^my  attendance 
record  in  this  Record,  since  my  absence 
last  month  might  indicate  that  perhaps 
my  attendance  might  have  some  defi- 
ciency. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  for 
12  consecutive  years  my  attendance  in 
this  House  was  perfect  in  every  detail,  in- 
cluding quorum  calls,  yea  and  nay  votes, 
and  everything  else.  Then  when  my 
mother  took  seriously  ill  and  I  had  other 
complications   involving   a   member   of 


the  family  2  years  ago,  I  lost  a  few  days 
for  the  first  time.  However,  up  to  the 
time  that  I  left  here  on  February  19,  my 
average  attendance  and  voting  record  for 
15  years  and  2  months  was  98.6  percent. 
So  when  I  did  finally  take  the  break  that 
I  had  last  month,  it  was  in  effect  man- 
dated by  what  I  had  to  confront  here, 
which  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  speak 
this  afternoon. 

The  House  has  acted  on  this  resolution 
anew,  but  it  does  not  in  any  way  help 
my  situation  in  making  sure  that  the 
record  refiects  the  chronological  se- 
quence of  events  and  what  happened,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said  in  the  last  2  days 
of  the  special  orders,  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  found. 

The  record  revealed  that  when  my  res- 
ignation was  presented  to  the  House,  the 
whole  truth  was  not  given  the  Members 
of  the  House.  Under  those  circiunstances, 
I  felt  impelled  and  compelled  that  as  soon 
as  I  could,  I  would  come  back.  What  is  it 
that  I  have?  I  have  no  power.  I  do  not 
even  have  the  support  of  the  leadership. 
I  do  not,  even  have  the  support  of  those 
who  where  saying  that  they  were  expect- 
ing me  to  assert  leadership.  However,  I 
did  have  the  only  thing,  which  is  the 
forum  of  this  House.  That  is  all,  ulti- 
mately, that  a  Member  has;  and  there- 
fore, I  have  resorted  to  it. 

I  made  very  serious  allegations,  specif- 
ic allegations.  They  were  not  general. 
During  the  course  of  debate  today,  I  felt 
constraint,  first,  because  I  had  no  real 
knowledge  as  to  what  treatment  I  would 
receive,  particularly  by  the  majority 
Members  who  were  handling  the  time. 

Before  this,  their  treatment  of  me  has 
been  arrogant.  It  has  been  dictatorial, 
authoritarian.  It  has  not  been  very 
democratic. 

Therefore.  I  felt  that  any  insistence  on 
my  part  to  get  up  would  merely  give  rea- 
son and  credence  to  those  who  were  say- 
ing that  all  I  am  expressing  is  ''sour 
grapes." 

I  will  say.  however,  that  there  is  a  lot 
more  involved  in  this.  When  we  evoke 
the  memory  of  the  things  in  the  State 
senate  in  which  my  stint  began  exactly 
20  years  ago,  I  was  critical  of  the  senate 
then.  I  found  myself  at  cross -purposes 
at  one  point  with  the  Governor,  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  with  the 
leadership  of  the  senate.  I  had  a  fight 
over  the  appointment  of  a  judge.  I  asked 
the  senate  not  to  confirm  that  appoint- 
ment, and  the  senate  solidly  backed  me 
even  though  it  caused  me  to  be  worsely 
treated  than  anything  one  might  have 
read  about  here. 

What  happened?  I  was  critical  at  that 
time.  If  anyone  had  asked  me,  I  would 
have  said  that  in  all  the  English-speak- 
ing world  the  most  undemocratic  parlia- 
mentary body  in  this  State  senate.  But 
now  all  I  can  say  is  that  there  was  a 
residual  virtue;  there  was  an  inherently 
sound  core  of  integrity  in  the  institu- 
tional life  of  that  senate  then,  even  with 
what  I  felt  were  arbitrary  tactics,  which 
is  not  present  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
House  and  up  to  recently,  a  few  years 
back,  I  could  say,  yes,  there  was  an  in- 
herent core  of  health  in  the  institutional 
vigor  of  this  House,  in  its  leadership,  and 


in  its  procedures.  I  find  that  has  eroded 
seriously;  and  the  course  of  events  re- 
flected in  the  setting  up  and  in  the  his- 
tory, brief  as  it  is,  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Assassinations  clearly  reveals 
that. 

There  were  several  things  that  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  actions  that  I 
took  in  my  endeavor  to  state  the  record 
and  to  give  the  truth  and  the  rational 
and  logical  reasons  which  motivated 
each  action  once  I  was  named  chairman, 
which  I  should  refer  to. 

For  instance,  at  no  time  did  I  have 
any  indication  from  anybody  in  lead- 
ership position,  the  Speaker,  majority 
leader,  majority  whip,  or  chairman  of 
the  Caucus,  all  whom  Intervened  in  this 
matter,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  or  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  thereof,  that 
there  was  anything  other  than  the  strict 
mandate  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  reflected  in  House  Resolution 
222  that  said  that  all  the  committee  had 
was  $84,333  per  month,  period,  for  any 
purpose,  for  all  purposes. 

What  do  we  find  now?  Lo  and  behold, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  now,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  ,  now  > 
says,  and  he  told  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  March  28  and  repeated  It  today,  with 
no  questions  from  anybody,  that  the 
committee  had  at  no  time  been  guilty 
of  overspending  that  amount  or  that 
stricure  mandated  imder  House  Resolu- 
tion 222. 

In  the  record  of  February  16,  In  which 
I  placed  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
time  that  I  attempted  to  have  a  commit- 
tee meeting  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
overexpenditure,  I  introduced  a  letter 
into  the  record  that  had  been  written 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  in  which  it  clearly 
indicated  that  there  were  overexpendi- 
tures  and  overcommitments  and  that 
something  would  have  to  be  done. 

Well,  now  we  find  that,  no,  technically, 
they  did  not  use  that  money  to  over- 
spend but,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  chair- 
man says  they  have  had  a  lot  of  money 
to  go  traveling  to  interview  witnesses  for 
the  investigators.  They  have  had  money 
to  make  long  distance  telephone  calls. 
They  have  had  money  to  do  a  lot  of 
things. 

And  he  now  says,  though  he  said  it  in 
a  lower  tone  and  In  a  less  obvious  way: 
Oh,  by  the  way,  when  this  resolution  Is 
approved  today  and  we  go  back  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration,  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  $2,768,000,  of  which  $200,000  will 
pay  back  the  contingency  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

What  does  this  mean?  Oh,  where  are 
the  apostles  of  frugality  over  here  like 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  sits  on 
the  committee,  and  also  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  Mr.  Anderson?  I  have  al- 
ways heard  him  get  up  and  just  get 
adamant  about  accountability. 

Now,  when  did  this  happen?  When  did 
the  committee  get  the  right  to  dip  into 
the  contingency  fund  of  the  House?  By 
whose  authority? 

The  House  said  all  the  committee 
could  have  was  $84,333. 

What  happened  here? 

Lo  and  behold,  when  I  was  chairman, 
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that  was  prohibited,  that 
off  limits.  What  happened? 
was  this  $200,000  debt  ^o 
tlngency  fund  Incurred? 
counted  for  It?  Who  gave 
Who  sanctioned  it?  The 
own? 
Interesting. 
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tleman  from  Ohio  said  I 
records  from  the  FBI,  as  „ 
Attorney  General.  WeU,  firs 
I  did  not  shut  off  any 
a  canard.  It  is  a  lie  of  who 

I  did  meet  with  the 

the  week  of  February  8,  if 
correctly  it  was  on  a  V 
haps  a  Thursday,  for  anothfer 
asked  to  meet  with  him 
the  committee.  Oh,  a  few  ^ 
delegate  from  the  District 
jumped  to  the  conclusion 
to  ask  him  about  the  PBI 
were  talking  about  at  that 
like   many   other   things 
jumped    to    the    wrong 
wanted  to  talk  to  the   _.. 
about  a  malodorous  case  „_,. 
an  adjacent  county  concemli  g 
der  of  a  Mexican  young 
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in  Texas.  And  In  sort  of 
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phere  that  man  had  not  ever 
for  murder,  he  was  tried  for 
ony  and  given  probation. 

There  was  loud  j,"- 

from  the  Mexican-American 
and   from   every   other   bod  r 
Mexican-American  or  not.  £ 
had  asked  the  outgoing  Attorn 
the  outgoing  administration,  %. 
thing  about  it.  and  they  refus^ 
to  talk  to  Attorney  General 
the  violations  of  the  civil 
man  Morales.  Then  in  the  > 
versing  with  him  on  that,  he  „,. 
of  his  assistants  and  Informqd 
they  had  gained  permission 
none  had  ever  been  asked  of  . 
tee.  much  less  the  chairman, 
staff   members   of    the 
Committee  to  go  back  into  w^ 
FBI.  Mind  you,  we  have  all  of 
bers  of  the  Assassinations  , 
saying  that  I  had  exceeded  my 
But  in  January,  before  then 
committee — there   was   no 
there  was  no  staff  director- 
lamented  staff  director  took 
self  the  first  week  in  January 
a  very,  very  bitter  dispute 
Attorney    General    Levi 
dimensional   evidentiary 
the  Archives  has  in  its  pa,, 
nection  with  the  Kennedy  „oo,. 
It  looked  as  though  there  wer  > 
be  an  ugly  confrontation  I  d 
anybody  protesting  when  I  wai 
please,  come  in  and  avoid 
tion.  I  was  not  chairman 
committee.  But  where  were 
Why  did  they  not  do  som^i 
No.  they  were  asking  me  to 
counsel  himself  called  me  and 
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I  said: 

It  Is  not  a  foreign  government.  I  am  going 
to  go  over  there  and  sit  down  and  talk  to 
them. 

So  when  I  went  over,  I  could  not  meet 
with  them,  so  we  corresponded  and  talked 
on  the  telephone.  The  Attorney  General 
then  said: 

We  are  willing  to  make  this  bulletin  that 
was  foxmd  down  there  In  Dallas  somewhere 
available  to  you,  but  you  do  not  have  a  com- 
mittee. In  the  meanwhile  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  you  to  come  In  and  have  access  to 
our  records  until  you  are  constituted  again. 

He  was  right.  We  had  to  accept  it.  We 
were  reconstituted  then  on  February  2. 
Without  telling  the  Chairman  or  any 
members  of  the  committee,  the  two  law- 
yers—one of  whom  sat  here  this  after- 
noon— took  it  on  themselves  and  went  to 
the  FBI  and  demanded  access  to  the  flies 
again,  saying: 

Last   night   the  House   reconstituted  the 
committee. 

I  was  not  aware  of  It.  but  in  the  mean- 
while I  was  aware  that  that  same  com- 
mittee staff  had  either  lost  or  misplaced 
four  photographs  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  autopsy  that  they  had  taken  from 
the  Tennessee  authorities,  and  Mr. 
Sprague,  the  counsel,  had  told  me  all 
along  that  the  reason  they  had  not  taken 
physical  possession  of  99  percent  of  the 
evidence  (hat  had  been  subpenaed  in 
November  and  December  was  that  we  had 
no  hold-safe  facilities  where  we  could 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  preserva- 
tion particularly  of  the  three -dimension 
evidentiary  hiaterial  or  artifacts. 

I  communicated  this  to  the  Attorney 
General,  ar^  I  said: 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  do  not  know  who 
Is  over  there.  I  am  not  aware  of  It,  and  I  will 
ask  you,  please,  to  suspend  any  access  to 
those  flies  right  now  unless  and  until  the 
staff  requests  the  Chairman  to  make  that  re- 
quest In  turn. 

They  never  did.  Mr.  Sprague  refused 
His  staff  refused.  The  Attorney  General 
said: 

We  are  going  to  honor  the  Chairman's  re- 
quest because  we  think  it  Is  reasonable  and 
because  we  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  find- 
ing that  some  of  the  evidentiary  documenta- 
tion that  we  have  will  get  lost. 

I  defy  the  present  committee,  the 
leadership,  the  outgoing  konked  out 
chief  counsel  to  assure  this  House  that 
the  rifle  that  they  have  in  their  pos- 
session, that  is  supposed  to  be  the  rifle 
that  James  Earl  Ray  used,  is  safe  and 
sound  and  preserved  in  a  manner  that 
will  not  embarrass  the  House  at  some  fu- 
ture time. 

I  demand  to  know  if  they  ever  located 
the  four  missing  autopsy  photographs  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  They  were  certainly 
lost  as  of  a  month  ago  and  misplaced. 
That  is  the  reason  for  that. 

And  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Devine)  had  bothered  to  ask  and  be 
present  at  the  meetings  called  for  he 
might  have  gotten  the  truth  in  case  he  is 
interested  in  that. 

Oh,  there  is  another  thing.  A  Member 
of  the  House  who  I  think  now  is  on  the 
committee  and  is  pretty  new  talked 
about  how  I  was  wrong  when  I  said  that 
there  were  $9,900  plus  in  terms  of  ex- 


pense vouchers  that  were  presented  to 
me  that  same  week  that  I  met  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  which  included  as 
the  biggest  single  item  in  that  list  long- 
distance telephone  call  expenses.  And  In 
turn  those  attributed  to  Sprague  formed 
the  biggest  single  Item  in  that  list  of 
long-distance  telephone  calls.  I  reiterate 
that  statement.  That  is  exactly  the  way 
it  was. 

But  the  gentleman  who  spoke  today 
was  nowhere  near  the  committee  at  that 
time.  At  best  he  could  not  have  come 
on  to  the  committee  until  after  my  res- 
ignation, and  then  had  access  to 
vouchers.  He  said  It  was  not  $9,900  for 
December  1976,  over  which  we  had  no 
authority  and  I  had  no  authority  then 
and  the  books  had  closed  on  the  94th 
Congress.  Where  was  the  money  com- 
ing from  for  that?  He  said: 

Oh,  no,  It  was  not  $9,000.  It  was  811,000. 

The  truth  is  that  the  dollar  amount 
of  nonsalary  expenses  for  the  month  of 
December  for  the  committee  exceeded 
$22,000,  but  the  only  vouchers  I  was  ever 
given  and  asked  to  sign  blindly  were  for 
$9,000  plus,  and  I  repeat  that  statement 
and  I  stand  behind  every  bit  of  It. 

Now  this  man  said  Sprague  gave  his 
check  for  $124.  If  he  did,  he  did  It 
recently,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  committee 
is  honest  and  accountable,  why  do  they 
not  search  the  records  for  November 
and  October  and  find  out  how  much 
Sprague  owes  for  those  long-distance 
calls?  I  do  not  see  anybody  talking  about 
that. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
said  that  they  reluctantly  accepted  the 
resignation  of  this  erstwhile  chief  coun- 
sel and  staff  director,  that  they  had  all 
faith  in  him,  that  at  all  times  he  was  a 
great  guy.  Well,  the  best  I  can  say  in 
the  most  charitable  sense  Is  that  Mr. 
Stokes  has  a  very  facile  memory  because 
on  December  6  right  here  where  we  were 
assembling  for  the  preorganizational 
Democratic  Caucus,  the  delegate  from 
District  of  Columbia,  the  vizier  from 
Washington,  says: 

I  am  ready  to  bust  this  thing  up.  I  picked 
up  the  paper  yesterday  and  read  where 
Sprague  hired  two  guys  from  New  York  and 
they  are  both  white  and  one  of  them  is 
going  to  be  the  deputy  counsel  for  Martin 
Luther  King  and  that  is  where  I  come  in  and 
I  am  ready  to  denounce  him  and  fire  him. 

I  said: 

Oh,  whoa,  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Stokes  was  at  the  counter  in  the 
cloak  room.  I  summoned  him.  I  said: 

Mr.  stokes,  at  the  last  meeting  we  had  in 
November,  which  was  November  15  and  16. 
you  were  ready  to  demand  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Sprague  because  you  said  he  had 
hired  only  4  blacks  and  he  had  hired  a  total 
of  37  people  by  then.  Do  you  remember  that? 

He  said: 
Yes. 

I  said: 

Well,  have  you  been  satisfied? 

He  said: 

Well,  X  do  not  know,  I  Just  wash  my  hands. 
I  do  not  trust  him. 

So  I  then  took  It  on  myself  to  call  on 
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the  other  members  of  the  committee  and 
I  said: 

Hold  off.  Let  us  get  together  and  let  us 
get  the  staff  counsel  because  we  have  got  to 
get  the  chairman. 

At  that  time,  remember,  the  chairman 
was  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Downing) . 

Well,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Downing)  was  in  Virginia,  but  the 
gentleman  was  on  his  way  back  to  the 
district.  The  gentleman  advised  that  he 
would  not  get  in  until  6  o'clock,  so  I  ar- 
ranged a  breakfast  the  next  morning  at 
8  a.m.  and  all  but  two  members  of  the 
committee  showed  up.  I  said: 

This  Is  what  has  come  up,  gentlemen. 
What  Is  the  best  way  to  handle  it? 

They  all  agreed.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  showed  up  for 
the  breakfast  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  said: 

I  will  arrange  a  meeting  at  1:30  with  Mr. 
Sprague  and  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Mr.  Stokes  or 
anyone  else  that  wants  to.  Will  I  miss  out? 

They  must  have  ironed  it  out,  because 
when  I  talked  to  the  delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  about  4  p.m.  that  afternoon, 
they  said: 

Yes,  sir;  it's  okay.  We  think  he  Is  going 
to  be  okay. 

But  I  do  not  know  whiether  he  hired 
any  more  blacks  or  whether  he  did  not. 
I  think  they  had  a  good  point.  Why 
should  not  there  be  a  black  deputy  coun- 
sel in  charge  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
assassination?  Why  is  not  one  now?  I 
thought  they  had  a  good  point,  but  ap- 
parently they  were  satisfied.  All  of  a 
sudden  they  say,  he  has  always  been 
okay,  but  they  wanted  to  fire  him  as  of 
December  6.  The  Delegate  told  me  right 
then  and  there  that  he  was  about  to  call 
a  press  conference.  I  dissuaded  him  from 
it. 

In  the  presentation  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  Monday,  March  28. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Stokes) 
told  the  chairman  and  the  rajah  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling),  he  said: 

Gonzalez  acted  without  consulting  the  rest 
of  the  committee.  I  do  not  want  to  deal  now 
with  the  staff  problems.  The  staff  would  have 
walked  out  If  Sprague  had  been  fired.  The 
staff  feels  that  the  charges  against  Sprague 
are  unjust  and  untrue. 

This  was  just  Monday,  March  28,  in 
the  afternoon;  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  says: 

My  Impression  was  that  the  committee  had 
gone  into  the  charges  and  unanimously  de- 
cided it  was  merely  a  conflict  between  the 
chairman  and  the  committee. 

Stokes  says : 

Absolutely.  There  was  no  proof  to  any  of 
the  charges. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  continues: 

We  have  no  problem  with  Sprague;  only 
one  person  did. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  Illinois,  said: 


Gonzalez  made  very  disturbing  charges 
against  Sprague.  What  he,  Sprague,  has  done 
to  Henry  he  can  do  to  you. 

Well,  the  gentleman  went  on  further 
and  he  said: 

It's  a  funny  way  to  have  an  investigation 
of  the  charges  if  just  you  and  the  commit- 
tee and  Sprague  met  and  Gonzalez  wasn't 
present. 

Who  pressed  the  charges  to  begin 
with?  Well,  let  us  go  Into  the  facts.  I 
charge  that  Sprague  had  willfully,  pre- 
meditatedly  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought conspired  to  keep  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  hiring  and  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  staffing  from  any 
member  of  the  committee  from  the 
chairman  on  down.  Between  December 
15.  1976,  and  January  1,  1977.  Sprague 
hired  a  total  of  14  people  with  total  an- 
nual salaries  of  $229,800. 

On  January  1,  1977,  the  committee 
was  dying.  All  committees  were  dying. 
The  94th  Congress  was  dying.  We  are  not 
a  continuing  body. 

Two  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  he  hired  23 
new  staff  members  with  total  annual  sal- 
aries of  $474,600.  He  did  not  consult  with 
or  advise  me  or,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
members  of  the  select  committee  of  these 
actions. 

Mr.  Stokes  told  the  Rules  Committee 
on  Monday  that  he  knew  about  it.  Well, 
he  told  me  differently  in  January  and 
February.  I  was  sitting  before  the  Rules 
Committee  with  Richardson  Preyer 
next  day.  He  did  not  know  about  it. 
Now,  Sprague  explained  later,  when  I  de- 
manded an  explanation,  that  he  took 
these  actions  because  he  contacted  some 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  and  was  as- 
sured that  $150,000  would  be  available 
under  the  continuing  resolution.  Now, 
how  in  the  world  could  anybody  assure 
that  when  we  did  not  even  have  the  new 
Congress  assembled? 

I  told  Mr.  Sprague,  "The  trouble  with 
that  is  that  neither  you  nor  that  staffer 
have  an  election  certificate,  and  you  don't 
have  a  voting  part  in  the  Congress.  Why 
did  you  go  there?  Why  didn't  you  come 
to  the  committee  to  ask  this  informa- 
tion?" 

Well,  because  somebody  told  him  that 
this  staffer,  yet  to  be  identified,  in  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  told 
him  it  was  all  right.  The  truth  and  the 
fact  is  that  he  unilaterally  hired  and 
promoted  staff  employees  at  inflated 
salaries.  He  hired  five  employees  of  the 
staff  of  my  predecessor.  Chairman 
Downing,  but  the  very  fact  that  he  hired 
these  employees,  and  he  did  so  without 
calling  any  member  of  the  committee  at 
any  time,  is  a  usurpation  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  committee,  and  is  an  abject 
abdication  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  every  member  of  that  committee. 

They  still  condone  it.  The  effect  of 
this  hiring  was  to  compel  the  73-mem- 
ber  staff  to  take  a  35-percent  reduction 
in  salaries.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday  and  day  before 
yesterday,  Sprague  was  telling  and 
counselmg  each  member  that  as  soon 
as  his  resolution  passed — the  one  that 
passed  today — they  would  have  enough 


money  soon  thereafter  when  they  got 
their  $2,700,000  in  order  to  pay  back  all 
of  that  difference  of  the  cut  they  had 
taken,  plus  an  increase — is  the  way  he 
put  it.  That  is  another  usurpation.  He 
was  allocating  to  himself  the  proper  area 
of  responsibility  that  only  Members  of 
the  House  can  discharge. 

Similarly,  after  the  projected  Febru- 
ary salaries  are  to  be  paid,  he  says  that 
there  was  to  be  a  balance  of  $882.  How- 
ever, as  I  said,  the  letter  from  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  me  ad- 
vised that  they  were  exceeding  the  man- 
date of  the  House.  As  it  now  turns  out, 
though,  they  do  not  call  it  that.  They 
do  not  call  it  an  over-expenditure — but 
that  is  what  it  is — of  $200,000  that  they 
owe  the  House  Contingency  Fund.  What 
kind  of  numbers  game  is  this?  This  is 
a  shell  gamfe  that  I  never  thought  I 
would  see  perpetrated  on  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  is  nobody  at  this  point,  includ- 
ing the  present  makeup  of  this  commit- 
tee and  its  chairman,  who  can  tell  this 
House  with  exactitude  exactly  how  much 
that  overexpenditure.  as  mandated  by 
the  House,  of  $84,333  is  outstanding  as 
of  today  or  tomorrow  or  by  the  time  the 
House  Administration  Committee  de- 
cides to  do  something. 

Now,  there  was  another  aspect  that 
also  motivated,  and  still  bothers  me  very 
much,  because  I  think  the  House  Is 
eventually  going  to  be  extremely  em- 
barassed.  It  will  have  to  be  defendant  in 
litigation  ultimately,  just  as  sure  as  I 
am  standing  here. 

I  hope  not.  I  hope  it  never  comes  to 
pass.  But  it  Is  In  the  making  right  now. 
And  some  of  the  staffers  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  know  it.  At 
no  time  have  they  advised,  that  I  know 
of,  any  of  the  general  membership  of  the 
House,  the  reason  being  that  under  the 
ruling  of  a  case  styled  McSurley  against 
McClellan,  decided  just  December  21, 
1976,  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  members  of  the  staff,  and 
maybe  even  Members  of  the  House,  can 
be  personally  liable.  This  is  the  reason 
why  they  were  trying  to  sneak  through 
that  provision  in  the  resolution  today 
that,  fortunately,  was  knocked  out  by 
the  House  adopting  the  Bauman  amend- 
ment that  would  have  made  the  House 
pay  for  their  defense  when  and  if  it 
comes. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  the 
chances  are  more  likely  than  not  that  it 
is  coming.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  sen- 
sitive about  signing  vouchers.  They  talk 
about  having  no  authority  to  fire,  when 
they  did  not  object  when  I  hired.  The 
moment  I  signed  the  pay  vouchers  for 
everyone  of  that  staff  at  the  reduced  rate, 
and  only  after  I  compelled  them  to  bring 
me,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  list,  having 
it  chronologically  fixed  up  there  in  col- 
umn form,  showing  the  base  pay  annu- 
ally, the  35-percent  reduction  refiected, 
and  the  certificate  from  the  Administra- 
tion Committee,  It  was  not  until  I  got 
that  that  I  signed  the  pay  vouchers  for 
January. 
When  I  did  that,  I  was  In  effect  uni- 
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I  have  tried  to  redraft  legislation  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  Bob  Kasten- 
MEiER  and  I  introduced  H.R.  15,  to  re- 
place the  ineffective  1946  Lobby  Disclo- 
sure Act.  Hearings  were  held  by  a  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee,  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

The  bill  was  amended  and  reported  to 
the  House  floor  where  it  was  debated 
along  with  the  standards'  substitute  and 
numerous  amendments.  After  lengthy 
debate,  in  the  early  hours  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1976,  H.R.  15  passed  the  House 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  307  to  34. 
Unfortunately,  largely  due  to  the  press 
of  end-of -session  business,  H.R.  15  could 
not  be  resolved  with  the  Senate's  version 
before  adjournment,  and  a  law  was  not 
enacted.  However,  I  am  confident  we  will 
be  successful  this  Congress. 

If  one  theme  dominated  our  delibera- 
tions, it  was  our  determination  that  we 
not  infringe  on  the  citizen's  constitu- 
tional right  to  petition  his  Government 
for  redress  of  grievances,  and  must  not 
overly  burden  any  organization,  large  or 
small,  having  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  biU.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
we  sought  to  provide  the  public  with  an- 
other, equally  important  right — the  right 
to  know  who  is  involved  in  seeking  to  In- 
fluence legislative  and  executive  deci- 
sions, what  the  Issues  are,  and  perhaps 
most  inyjortantly  how  much  money  and 
time  are  being  spent  for  such  efforts.  We 
were  not  then,  nor  are  we  now,  seeking 
to  restrict  lobbying— we  only  want  to 
provide  for  accountability  in  an  area  that 
is  too  often  closed  to  the  public  view. 
Such  secrecy  Is  inimicable  to  our  system 
of  government— It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  public  notion  that  Important  deci- 
sions are  made  as  a  result  of  wining  and 
dining  and  backroom  deals.  It  also  ob- 
scures the  positive  and  informational 
role  that  the  professional  lobbyist  plays, 
a  role  vital  to  the  Government  process, 
and  which  has  often  been  helpful  to  me 
personally. 

The  bUl  I  am  Introducing  today  differs 
In  several  respects  from  the  original  H.R. 
15.  Such  differences  are  the  result  of  a 
concerted  effort  to  balance  accountability 
with  a  fair,  evenhanded  approach  to 
lobbying  disclosure.  For  example,  only 
organizations — not  individuals — are  cov- 
ered. Further,  a  geographical  exemption 
is  provided  when  an  organization  Is  con- 
tacting its  own  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ators. Such  provisions,  I  believe,  make 
clear  my  concern  over  any  possible  chill- 
ing effect  and  my  intent  not  to  create 
any  device  that  would  appear  to  discour- 
age communications. 

In  addition,  the  biU  sets  new  standards 
of  applicability.  An  organization  must 
lue  reports  if  It  either  retains  an  Individ- 
ual for  $1,250  or  more  In  a  quarter  or 
hires  an  individual  who  spends  30  hours 
or  more  for  lobbying  communications  or 
solicitations. 

The  legislation  also  takes  into  account 
the  burdensomeness  of  reporting  require- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  we  are  requiring 
only  the  essential  information,  and  even 
give  the  Comptroller  General  discretion 


in  waiving  some  of  the  requirements  in 
certain  cases. 

Finally,  a  contribution  category  instead 
of  specific  dollar  figures  is  a  much  better 
requirement  that  addresses  itself  to  the 
privacy  question  that  was  raised  last 
year. 

In  sum.  it  is  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  public  with  the  In- 
formation it  should  know,  without  bur- 
dening those  organizations  which  engage 
in  lobbying  activities. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  encouraged  that 
the  subcommittee  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Mr.  Danielson  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  lobby  reform  legislation 
next  week.  At  that  time,  I  hope  to  ex- 
pand on  my  comments,  and  will  urge 
that  the  bill  Bob  Kastenmeier  and  I  are 
now  sponsoring  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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MORE  EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE  DE- 
FERRAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  placed  In  the  Record  a  fairly  lengthy 
statement  reviewing  my  proposal  that  no 
Increase  in  congressional  salary  should 
go  into  effect  until  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  one  In  which  it  is  approved. 

In  that  statement  I  mentioned  that  the 
Congressional  Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act, 
H.R.  1365,  has  received  considerable  sup- 
port from  editorialists  in  the  news  media. 
Today,  I  wish  to  elaborate  on  that  point. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  here, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  three  editorials.  They  are  from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  and  KSL-TV  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  previous  statements  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  have  noted  edito- 
rials supporting  H.R.  1365  that  were  is- 
sued by  news  media  outlets  in  Dayton, 
Ohio;    Omaha,    Nebr.;    Roanoke,    Va.; 
Seattie,  Wash.;   Albany,  N.Y.;   Toledo, 
Ohio;  Richmond,  Va.;  and  Bakersfield. 
Calif.  Of  course,  there  have  been  addi- 
tional editorials  that  I  have  not  cited. 
The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the   Minneapolis   Tribune,   Feb.  28, 

1977J 

EorroRiAL 

Members  of  Congress  just  got  thentselves  a 
healthy  pay  raise   by  doing  nothing.   Now 
there  Is  something  they  should  do— see  to  Jt 
that  their  pay  Increases  aren't  handled  that     . 
way  In  the  future. 

Raises  through  inaction  are  a  product  of  a 
1967  law  setting  up  an  advisory  commission 
to  recommend  federal — including  congres- 
sional— salary  increases.  Congress  can  accept, 
reject,  raise  or  lower  the  recommendations. 
Or,  if  the  president  endorses  the  commis- 
sion's proposal.  Congress  can  do  nothing — 
and  the  raises  take  effect  in  30  days. 

The  last  option  ha?  obvious  advantages  for 
members  of  Congress.  They  can  get  more 
money  without  having  to  take  the  political 
risks  of  voting  raises  for  themselves.  This 
year's  performance  was  a  typical  result:  Con- 
gressional leaders  blocked  efforts  to  bring  the 


salary  issue  up  for  a  vote;  most  members 
simply  waited  for  the  paychecks  to  go  up. 

There  is  a  better  way,  one  proposed  by  Rep. 
Charles  Whalen,  R-Ohlo,  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  73  other  House  members.  Their 
plan  would  retain  the  advisory  commission 
to  make  recommendations,  but  would  require 
Congress  to  vote  on  them.  And  any  raises 
would  not  take  effect  until  after  the  next 
congressional  election.  That's  like  the  system 
about  30  states,  including  Minnesota,  use  for 
setting  legislative  salaries;  a  raise  voted 
one  session  doesn't  take  effect  until  the  next. 

The  Whalen  proposal  would  force  members 
of  Congress  to  make  a  public  case  for  higher 
salaries,  and  to  take  e  public  stand  on  them. 
That's  better  than  letting  Congress  get  some- 
thing by  doing  nothing. 

(From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Feb.  18, 
1977] 

Congress  Should  End  Its  Sneaky  Pay 
Raises 

Whether  or  not  congressmen  deserve  the 
fat  pay  raise  they  voted  themselves  by  their 
silence  is  a  subject  that  could  be  debated 
from  now  imtll  the  end  of  the  century.  But 
there  should  be  quick  agreement  that  the 
under-the-table  way  in  which  such  raises 
are  handled  must  be  changed. 

Beginning  Sunday,  congressmen  will  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  $1,075  in  their  monthly 
pay — simply  because  they  didn't  vote  not  to 
increase  their  salaries. 

Legislators  at  all  levels  dislike  having  to 
vote  on  pay  increases  for  themselves.  They 
know  the  question  in  the  minds  of  all  their 
constituents  is:  Is  he  worth  what  he's  get- 
ting now?  Some  legislators  don't  even  like 
to  ask  that  of  themselves. 

But  only  our  federal  legislators  have  shown 
such  a  complete  lack  of  Intestinal  fortitude 
as  to  bypass  the  process  altogether.  A  com- 
mission recommends  salary  increases  every 
four  years — and  those  Increases  take  effect 
automatically  after  30  days  itnless  the  Con- 
gress votes  not  to  accept  them. 

So  congressmen  will  receive  their  29  per- 
cent increases  at  the  start  of  next  week  be- 
cause they  sat  on  their  hands. 

Even  If  the  raises  are  deserved — which 
they  may  well  be — the  method  of  granting 
them  must  become  open  and  above  board. 
"The  thing  that  leaves  a  bad  taste,"  said 
Rep.  Ralph  Regula  (R-Navarre),  "is  the  way 
it's  being  handled." 

Rep.  Donald  Pease  (D-Oberlln),  points 
out  that  under  Ohio  law  a  state  legislator 
cannot  receive  the  benefits  of  a  voted  pay 
Increase  until  after  he  has  stood  for  re- 
election. 

The  same  basic  idea  Is  contained  In  a 
bill  offered  by  Rep.  Charles  Whalen  (R-but- 
leanlng-toward-D-Dayton).  The  bill,  co- 
sponsored  by  Regula,  Pease  and  J.  William 
Stanton  (R-Palnesville) ,  would  delay  raises 
from  taking  effect  until  after  a  general 
election. 

That  would  allow  voters  the  opportunity 
to  decide  whether  a  legislator  who  Just  voted 
himself  a  fat  raise  is  going  to  receive  It. 
Even  more  Important  than  providing  a  po- 
tential campaign  Issue  for  challengers, 
though.  Is  that  a  vote  would  put  each  Indi- 
vidual congressman  on  record  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  a  raise. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  separate  pro- 
posals for  congressional  raises  from  those 
for  Increases  in  Judicial  and  executive 
branch  salaries.  Political  pressure  would  be 
greatly  reduced  for  congressmen  voting  to 
Increase  somebody  else's  salary;  other  top- 
level  officials  should  neither  be  punished  nor 
rewarded  by  being  thrown  into  the  same 
barrel  with  congressmen. 

Although  much  of  the  50  percent  inflation 
over  the  past  eight  years  can  properly  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Congress,  we  can 


sympathize  with  anyone  who  has  only  re- 
ceived a  five  percent  pay  increase  In  that 
time. 

So  the  congressmen  may  deserve  this 
raise.  But  this  should  be  the  last  one  until 
they  show  enough  backbone  to  change  the 
system  of  granting  salary  increases. 

[Prom  KSL  Television,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Mar.  2,  19771 
Subject:  Congressional  pay  raises. 
Spokesman:  L.  H.  Curtis,  President,  KSL,  Inc. 

We've  talked  here  before  about  the  Con- 
gressional pay  raise.  Sure  enough,  it  became 
law  last  Monday  as  KSL  said  it  would  with- 
out Congress  having  to  vote  on  It.  This  was 
done  by  the  devious  little  parliamentary  de- 
vice we  dsscribed  a  couple  of  weeks  back. 

Congressman  Charles  Whalen  of  Ohio  has 
Introduced  a  bill  that  speaks  to  this  concern. 
It's  called  the  Congressional  Pay  Raise  De- 
ferral Act  and  it  would  defer  all  pay  raises 
for  Congress  to  the  session  following  the  one 
in  which  they  are  approved.  In  other  words, 
a  member  of  Congress  would  have  to  face 
the  voters  on  the  issue  before  getting  the 
pay  raise. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  new  idea.  Munici- 
palities and  state  governments,  which  are 
closer  to  the  people  and  feel  the  heat  more 
quickly,  have  adopted  this  procedure  in  many 
cases.  Congress  should  do  no  less. 

But  Congress  should  do  more.  It  should 
require  that  no  matters  Involving  pay  for 
Congress  and  the  Executive  could  come  into 
being  by  such  trickery  as  what  took  place 
last  week.  The  vote  of  each  member  of  Con- 
gress should  be  on  record  on  the  issue  so 
that  the  voters  know  where  they  stand. 
Without  some  such  amendment.  Congress- 
man Whalen's  bill  won't  Improve  matters 
much. 

KSL  hopes  one  of  Utah's  Congressmen  will 
offer  such  an  amendment. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  OF  UKRAINIANS  TO 
RESURRECT  THEIR  ORTHODOX 
AND  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
President  has  warmed  the  heart  of  every 
morally  conscious  American  with  his 
firm  commitment  to  human  rights  in  our 
foreign  policy.  In  line  with  this  truly 
great  commitment,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  submitted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  165,  seeking  the 
concrete  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  in 
Ukraine.  We  anticipate  that  as  the  prime 
significance  and  meaning  of  this  resolu- 
tion take  hold  in  our  country  and  abroad, 
countless  groups  and  individuals  will 
support  us  in  this  basic  effort. 

Why?  In  the  whole  record  of  depriva- 
tion of  human  rights  there  are  no  com- 
parable cases  on  the  scale  of  national 
import  than  this  Stalinist  liquidation  of 
the  two  major  religious  institutions  of 
Ukraine.  Yes,  there  is  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  elsewhere,  but 
these  are  outstanding  cases  of  religious 
genocide.  Those  who  are  persecuted  are 
at  least  still  in  being;  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  were 
completely  wiped  out  under  Stalin.  This 
distinguished  fact  should  be  of  concern 
to  every  human  being  with  a  moral  con- 
science, and  we  intend  to  arouse  this 


conscience  in  institutional  as  well  as  per- 
sonal quarters.  Certainly,  this  unique 
case  must  become  high  on  our  agenda 
for  the  Belgrade  Conference  this  June. 

For  our  leadership  and  citizens,  I  sub- 
mit for  publication  the  resolution  and  its 
cosponsors.  Also,  I  append  to  these  re- 
marks essential  excerpts  from  the  article 
written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University  on  "Imperialism. 
Religious  Persecution  and  Genocide,"  in 
the  Ukrainian  Quarterly: 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Derwlnskl,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Giaimo,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  Wydler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  165 — To  Seek  the  Resurrec- 
tion OF  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  its  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
sets  forth  the  objective  of  international  co- 
operation "in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion  .  .  .";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  article  124  un- 
equivocally provides  that  "In  order  to  Insure 
to  citizens  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  and  freedom  of  anti- 
religious  propaganda  is  recognized  for  aU 
citizens";  and 

Whereas  not  just  religious  or  civil  repres- 
sion but  the  genocide — the  absolute  physical 
extermination — of  both  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  Churches  in  a  nation  of 
over  forty-flve  million  brutally  violates  the 
basic  civilized  rights  enunciated  above :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — 

(1)  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  permit 
the  concrete  resurrection  of  both  the  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  in  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  both  within  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  in 
Eastern  Europe;  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  informal  contacts 
with  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of- 
ficials in  an  effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  in  places  of  both  churches 
that  their  own  constitution  provides  for;  and 

(3)  raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  issue  of  Stalin's  liquida- 
tion of  the  two  churches  and  its  perpetuated 
effect  on  the  posture  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  the  light  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

Imperialism,  Religious  PERSECUTioif, 
AND  Genocide 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
In  our  Bicentennial  year  the  only  high- 
level  official  in  our  government  who  defined 
the  nature  of  the  enemy  threatening  our  con- 
tinued independence  as  a  nation  has  been 
Vice    President    Nelson    Rockefeller.    In    a 
speech  in  West  Germany  he  explicitly  stated, 
"The  era  of  old  world  imperialism  has  gone, 
and  yet  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  new 
and  far  more  complex  form  of  imperialism, 
a   mixture   of   Czarism   and   Marxism    with 
colonial    appendages." »    When    queried    on 
# 

I  The  Washington  Star,  May  16,  1976. 
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this,  he  added,  "I  was  just 
Is."  Actually,  as  pointed  out 
"there  is  nothing  new  ahout 
slan  Imperialism,  whether  C 
and  its  projections  Into  Asia 
the  New  World  have  able 

paat."=  Indeed,  excellent  ^ 

tlnultles   can   be   established 
spheres  of  societal  existence, 
political,  social  or  religious.  . 
ferent  actors,  semantics  and  _. 
basic  force  of  Russian  Imperla 
the  same  substantial  trends, 
and  symptoms  whether  the  ^. 
Soviet  or  now.  Intensity,  scop; 
encompassment  might  differ, 
stantlal  form  Is  there.  And  p 
is  this  truth  as  crystal  clear 
of  religious  persecution  and 
tlcularly  In  the  cases  of  the  1 
dox  and  Catholic  Churches 
It  cannot  be  too  greatly 
garding  their  exclusive  and  .^. 
the  area  of  religious  persecution 
Ian    Catholic    Church    and 

Orthodox  Church  have  been 

Russian  genocide.  Both  Church  ss 
actual  institutional  twing  toda  r 
Soviet  Union.  Except  for  the 
Orthodox   Church,   this  pars 
religious  genocide   separates 
most  other  cases  of  religious 
the  USSR.<  •   •   • 
To  understand  with  vivid 

clde  perpetrated  on  the  two 

times,  it  is  essential  to  have  at 
spectival  historical  background 
Ject,  but  a  holistic  one  that 
see  basically  related  phenomena 
not  one  of  mere  chronological 
chief  trends  of  religious,  nat 
ment  in  XJkralne  from  988  AD. 
even  lend  themselves  to  neat,  _ 
gramatlzatlon,  as  will  be  provide  d 
save  our  sight  of  the  forest  for 
factual  trees.  With  a  holistic 
pact    of    empires   and    ideologl 
trends  is  striking  and  should  be  i_. 
noted  to  explain  ciirrent  realities 
estlng  to  observe  that  an  att 
ment  affects  all  religious  forms 
not    In.    proportionate    ways-  , 
some,  encouraged  use  of  others. 

Regardless  of  one's  primary 
whether  it  be  that  of  an  hlstoriai 
scientist,  an  economist  and  so 

tlvely  study  the  structure  and 

previous  Czarlst  Russian  Empire 
so,   those  of  the  present  empire 
USSR,  necessitates  the 
approach.    If    tixe    present    ... 
known  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
which  indeed  it  is,  then  all  part ; 
bavlor  and  policy  must  be  vlewetl 
touilstlcally  OT,  In  effect,  holist 
pertinent  example,  no  religious  be 
tution  could  exist  on  the  surface 
open  in  this  imperial  state 
of  access  to  economic  resources 
This  monopoly  of  economic 
laced  with  a  monopoly  of 
and  all  are  legallstlcally 
an    explicative     background 
causation  •   •   • 

With  a  holistic  awareness  of 
religious  situation  in  the  Soviet 
very  first  cardinal  point  that  ne_„ 
Uon   is   that   both   the  Ukralnlat 
Church  and  the  Ukrainian  Orth 
fit  Into  an  exclusive  sphere  for  ^ 
action.  No  doubt,  in  the  Russiar 
Church,  the  Georgian  Orthodox  C  > 
Roman  Catholics,  Calvinlsts,  Jew  i 
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this  writer, 
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Mideast  and 
In  the 
and  con- 
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Sthpped  of  dlf- 
ipeologies,  the 
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» "Captive    Nations   Week, 
Record,  July  2,  19,  p.  22220. 

•See  Religion  In  The  USSR    ^ 
the  Study  of  the  USSR,  Munich, 
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and  other8.=  But  the  crucial  point  of  dis- 
tinction for  any  Inquiry,  legislation  and  ac- 
tion is  that  all  of  these  so  persecuted  are 
nevertheless  in  being  institutionally.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Ortho- 
dox Churches  are  not  in  being;  they  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  State.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, not  only  a  matter  of  persecution  of  indi- 
viduals but  also  a  clear  case  of  genocide  of 
Institutional  bcdite  that  serve  over  time  to 
conserve  the  spiritual  resources  of  a  given 
people  and  nation.* 

Associated  with  this  crucial  point  is  the 
further  consideration  in  dealing  with  reli- 
gious persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  propoitlon- 
ality,  any  thought  and  action  in  this  area  be 
proportional  to  the  object  Itself,  to  the  reality 
of  the  peculiar  situation.  The  two  traditional 
Ukrainian  Churches  are  what  can  properly  be 
called  the  expressions  of  the  spiritual  soul  of 
a  nation.  Their  institutional  liquidation  sub- 
jects this  soul  to  virtual  extinction.  And,  to 
repeat  the  chief  contextual  point,  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  nation  that  is  the  largest 
non-Russian  nation  not  only  in  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  in  Eastern  Europe  and,  as  a 
consequence.  Is  cf  special  interest  to  Mos- 
cow as  Indeed  it  should  be  to  us. 

At  the  recent  Congressional  hearing  on  this 
subject,  a  thoughtfiU  legislator  asked  whether 
for  action  purposes  It  is  possible  to  separate 
the  religious  strand  from  the  political  and 
ideological  so  to  disallow  any  pretext  for  Mos- 
cow to  predicate  Its  reaction  on  the  latter. 
The  answer  to  this  tactical  question  is  yes. 
The  separation  is  really  one  of  the  opera- 
tional from  the  analytic.  However,  though 
this  may  be  necessary,  the  motivation,  con- 
viction and  passion  that  would  guarantee 
maximum  operation  would  be  of  little  in- 
gredient value  without  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  understanding  and  ordered  knowledge 
provided  by  the  analytic.  Thus,  as  am  exam- 
ple, a  move  is  under  way  to  refer  this  issue 
to  the  newly-created  Commission  on  Euro- 
pean Security  and  Cooperation,  which  aims 
to  monitor  Moscow's  observance  this  past 
year  of  the  Htisinkl  Accord.' 

It  was  the  result  of  my  own  testimony 
several  years  ago  before  a  Congressional 
committee  that  I  learned  the  need  for  such  a 
schema  whenever  this  subject  Is  examined.* 
So.  quickly  and  concisely,  with  reference  to 
the  diagram,  Christianity  was  accepted  In 
the  Ukrainian  area  as  early  as  988  A.D.  Its 
point  of  origin  was  Byzantium.  There  wasn't 
any  real  dlvUion  then  between  Rome  and 
Constantinople  and,  as  a  consequence  dia- 
gram matlcally,  one  sees  a  contlnuoiis  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  churches.  However, 
the  next  significant  date  In  the  structural 
outline  Is  1054.  when  the  real  division  oc- 
curred and  separated  Ukrainian  Christian 
institutions  from  Rome.  They  developed  as 
independent  religious  organizations  In  close 
union  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
for  at  least  five  centuries.  Which  brtngs  us  to 
the  third  very  important  turning  point  and 
date  here,  specifically,  1596. 

Significant  as  an  explanatory  note  for  the 
division  of  the  Ukrainian  Christian  Church, 
in  that  year  a  conference  of  bishops  both 
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^  E.  g.  Nikolai  Hoffmam.  "The  Mass  Closure 
of  Monasteries  in  the  USSR  After  the 
Twenty-First  Congress  of  the  CPSU,"  Radio 
Liberty,  May  20,  1976. 

•See,  The  Genocide  Convention:  Hearings. 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relaticjns, 
Washington,  DC.  1950. 

'  For  background  see,  "CSCE  and  the  Capi- 
tive  Nations."  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  New 
York,  Autumn.  1975. 

0  Antireligious  Activities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  Hearings, 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  1965. 


from  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  made  union 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Brest  whereby  they  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  Pope  but  retained  all  rights 
and  customs  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Not  all 
intrainlans  followed  In  this  course,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  two-tiered  Ukrainian  reli- 
gious development  occurred.  On  one  tier  is 
the  development  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church,  while  on  the  other,  representing  the 
majority  of  the  Ukrainian  faithful.  Is  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church.  This  short  but 
substantial  description  goes  a  long  way  In 
clarifying  for  contemporary  listeners  the  his- 
torical source  of  the  two  genoclded  Churches 
down  to  present  times. 

But  even  more  clarifying  for  present  un- 
derstanding is  the  positing  of  this  two-tiered 
religious  development  in  a  subsequent  cen- 
turies-long historical  context  marked  chiefly 
by  the  Imprints  of  empire  and  Ideology.  In 
this  determining  respect  we  find  a  most  cur- 
ious historical  phenomenon  bearing  on  Im- 
perial inclinations  of  enlightened  self-inter- 
est and  genocldal  absorption  as  concern  the 
two  Churches.  By  the  18th  and   IBth  cen- 
turies the  fruitful  development  of  the  two 
Churches  is  differently  affected  by  the  Im- 
pacts of  empire  and  Ideology.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Orthodox  tier  and  in  relatively 
minor  part  the  Catholic  one,  the  steady  ex- 
pansion of  the  Czarist  Russian  Empire  and 
also  its  ideology  of  a  Third  Rome— namely, 
Moscow  being  the  third  Rome  and  no  fourtii 
thereafter — had  their  adverse  Impacts  In  the 
harassment    and    eventual    curtailment    of 
both   the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  and 
part  of  the  Catholic  within  that  empire.  Sub- 
ordination to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Chvu-ch 
and  systematic  absorption  were  the  promi- 
nent marks  of  the  genocldal  Russlflcatlon 
policies  of  the  previous  Czars,  in  substance 
not  unlike  those  under  Stalin  In  more  recent 
decades. 

Paradoxically  enough,  with  the  evolution 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  in  which 
part  of  the  Ukrainian  territory  happened  to 
be  situated  right  down  to  1918,  an  enlight- 
ened but  self-interested  dynasty  offered  en- 
couragement to  Ukrainian  Catholicism.  To 
emphasize  the  contrast  on  the  two-tiered 
analysis  basis.  In  the  context  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Empire,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  was  furthered  in  a  favorable  way 
against   the   expansionist   Russian   Empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  with  its  well- 
known  Russlflcatlon  policies  brought  about 
the    systematic    subordination    and    literal 
liquidation     of     the     Ukrainian     Orthodox 
Church  and  Catholic  parishes  in  the  empire. 
In  our  structured  schema,  the  next  Impor- 
tant date  Is,  of  course,  1917,  with  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Czarlst  Russian  Empire. 
A  long-sought  opportunity  was  historically 
presented  for  the   open  expression  of  the 
suppressed   desires   and   aspirations  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  subjugated  In  that  empire. 
With  the  declaration  of  Ukrainian  national 
Independence  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  In  the  ensuing 
period  the  easy  continuation  of  Ukrainian 
Catholic  development  was  assured.  But  with 
this  historic  event  the  other  tier  saw  the 
resurrection  of  Ukrainian  Orthodox  develop- 
ment  In   full   bloom.    By    1921,    at   an   all- 
Ukrainian    Orthodox    meeting    of    bishops 
and  others  in  Kiev,  the  Independent  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  Church  was  reestablished.  Even 
in   this  period   of  what   was   called   Soviet 
Ukraine,  prior  to  its  forcible  Incorporation 
Into  what  became  a  new  empire  under  the 
name  of  the  USSR,  and  also  for  a  good  part 
of  the  20's,  when  the  Ukralnianlzation  pro- 
gram prevailed  in  the  area,  the  Independent 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  flowered. 

However,  this  was  not  to  be  an  institu- 
tional continuum  as  observed  on  the  other 
tier  of  Ukrainian  Catholic  development.  For 
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by  the  end  of  the  20's  and  going  into  the 
30's,  Moscow's  assault  against  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Church  was  in  full  swing.  This 
chapter  of  religious  genocide  has  to  be  em- 
phatically noted  because  it  presaged  the 
equal  tragedy  that  was  to  befall  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Church  a  decade  later  when,  as 
a  result  of  World  War  II,  this  primary  empire 
extended  itself  west.  As  before  under  the  old 
Czars,  it  was  executed  In  connection  with 
Stalin's  Russlflcatlon  policy  which  negated 
the  Ukralnianlzation  movement  and  all 
forces  sublimating  the  national  substance 
and  nationalism  not  only  in  Moscow's 
Ukrainian  colony  but  elsewhere  In  this  new 
Soviet  Russian  Empire.'" 

To  all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  assault 
the  Ukrainian  Autocephallc  Orthodox 
Church  succeeded  by  the  mld-30's.  The 
Church  was  abolished,  its  archbishops  and 
bishops  were  eliminated,  some  20,000  priests, 
deacons  and  others  were  liquidated,  and  over 
3,000  pnrishes  wer  disbanded.  In  effect,  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  faithful  were  coerced 
into  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  follow- 
ing a  policy  with  clear  historical  ante- 
cedents. »  •  * 

Scarcely  surprising,  as  the  war  progressed 
and  Moscow's  armed  forces  advanced  toward 
Berlin,  the  assault  against  the  Church  was 
intensified.  The  high  point  was  reached  In 
April,  1945,  when  the  NKVD  arrested  SlipyJ. 
two  bishops  and  others  and,  significantly, 
sought  their  renunciation  of  the  Union  of 
Brest.  Their  valiant  refusal  led  to  incarcera- 
tion, and  SlipyJ  himself  spent  17  years  In  So- 
viet Russian  concentration  camps.  The  geno- 
cide of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  with  deportations,  property 
confiscation  and  coercion,  and  was  legallstl- 
cally capped  in  1946  when  Moscow,  in  char- 
acteristic Russian  potemkin  fashion,  inspired 
a  spurious  synod  in  Lvlv  to  abrogate  the 
Union  of  Brest  and  to  proclaim  the  reunion 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  with  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  as  though  it  were 
ever  a  part  of  it."  We  see  here  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  equally  specious  political  re- 
union in  the  Pereyaslav  treaty  celebrated  In 
the  Soviet  Union  eight  years  hence. 

THE   PRESENT   SITUATION 

All  of  these  essentials  in  our  schema,  in- 
cluding the  long  arms  of  history,  have  shaped 
the  present  situation  of  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine — 
non-instltutlons.  In  addition  to  the  long-run 
forces  already  cited,  it  should  also  be  noted 
how  the  regime,  as  In  past  times  under  the 
old  Czars  and  the  sway  of  the  Petrlne  doc- 
trine, made  use  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  as  a  medium  for  the  obliteration  and 
genocide  of  these  two  major  Ukrainian  re- 
ligious institutions.  The  atheistic  State  has 
consistently  assisted  the  Moscow  Patri- 
archate by  arresting  and  sentencing  recalci- 
trant clergy  for  refusing  to  Join  the  Russian 
Church.  For  Its  own  political  design  it  has 
given  the  force  of  law  to  the  spurious  re- 
union of  1946,  and  has  applied  it  with  prose- 
cutions of  supposedly  Illegal  Ukrainian  clergy 
and  laity  who  have  petitioned  authorities  for 
the  registration  of  local  congregations." 
What  is  construed  as  law  here  has  as  much 
legitimacy  and  validity  in  moral  and  objec- 
tive value  as  the  totalitarian,  imperialistic 
regime  itself.  Tlie  facade  is  thoroughly  trans- 
parent, but  many  petitionats  suffer  from  it. 

Estimated  at  about  13%  of  the  popula- 
tion In  faithful   and  loyal  membership,  or 


"See,  The  Black  Deeds  of  the  Kremlin. 
Vols.  I,  IT,  Toronto,  Detroit,  1953-1955. 

"A  detailed  analysis  in  Case  Studies  in 
Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms. 
The  Hague,  1975. 

'=  Described  in  Detente,  Hearings,  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affalns,  1974. 


some  7  million,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Chtircb  exists  today  only  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  individual  persons  who  at  great 
risk  congregate  in  an  extensive  religious  un- 
derground. Cumulative  evidence  indicates 
without  question  of  doubt  that  the  Cata- 
combs do  exist.  For  these  "Illegal"  Ukrainian 
Catholics  there  is  one  bishop,  some  300  clergy 
and  monastics  who  combine  their  religious 
work  in  a  surreptitious,  underground  manner 
with  their  normal  secular  vocations.  More- 
over, "the  Silent  Church,"  as  It  Is  known,  is  a 
constant  object  of  attack  by  the  Moscow 
propaganda  machine.  Its  members  are  de- 
cried as  "agents  of  the  Pope,"  "bourgeois 
Ukrainian  nationalist  subversives,"  and  also 
as  "lackeys  of  American  imperlalUm."  The 
organs  of  Moscow  and  Kiev  play  these  tunes 
regularly."  The  plain  fact  Is  that  they  are 
Catholic,  anti-Communist  Ukrainian  patriots 
whose  religious  values  underly  their  political 
and  societal  values  •  *  •. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Thus,  In  the  name  of  human  rights,  what 
can  be  done  about  this  current  situation? 
As  stressed  at  the  very  beginning,  the  pos- 
sibilities for  concerted  world-wide  action 
on  this  prime  genocldal  case  of  human 
rights  are  Immense.  First,  a  careful  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  between  religious  per- 
secution in  the  USSR  in  general,  which  must 
be  fought,  and  the  religious  genocide  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches 
in  particular,  which  must  be  concentrated 
on  by  rule  of  logical  proportionality.  Much 
more  time,  resource  and  concern  are  de- 
voted to  larger  crimes  than  smaller  ones. 
This  was  the  main  reason  for  having  a  sep- 
arate Genocide  Convention  from  a  Human 
Rights  Declaration. 

Second,  the  legal  and  procedural  bases 
for  the  pursuit  of  this  vital  distinction  are 
several.  As  with  all  forms  of  religious  per- 
secution in  the  USSR,  the  pronUnent  case 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
Churches  stands  in  marked  contradiction  to 
the  USSR  constitution  and  its  article  124 
providing  freedom  of  religious  worship;  it 
stands  in  crass  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  Declaration  ol  Human  Rights,  to  which 
Moscow  is  a  signatory;  and  it  stands  In  equal 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  Accord,  to  which 
Moscow  is  also  a  signatory.  The  avenues  of 
pressure  on  these  bases  should  be  obvious. 
But  in  singular  contrast  to  all  other  forms 
of  persecution,  the  case  of  the  tv/o  Churches 
falls  also  under  the  Genocide  Convention, 
which  Moscow  has  ratified.  Although,  reg- 
rettably, the  United  States  has  failed  up  to 
now  to  ratify  this  vital  treaty,  there  is  no 
reason  for  another  democracy  subscribing  to 
it  not  to  raise  the  issue." 

Finally,  on  the  procedural  plane  there  is 
H.  Ccn.  Res.  205.  now  pending  in  Congress 
and  with  proportional  weight  addressing  it- 
self to  this  special  case.  It  calls  upon  the 
government  of  the  USSR  to  permit  the  con- 
crete resurrection  of  both  Churches;  it  urges 
informal  and  even  formal  contacts  with 
USSR  oflScials  to  secure  this  in  accordance 
with  their  own  constitution;  and  it  seeks  our 
own  representative  in  the  UJI.  to  raise  in 
the  General  Assembly  this  issue  of  Stalin's 
liquidation  of  the  two  Churches.  De-Stalln- 
ization  in  the  USSR  has  affected  many  areas, 
but  this  one  area  has  been  overlooked. 

In  conclusion,  what  remains  is  a  world- 
wide religious  activism  centering  on  this 
special  case  of  religious  genocide  and  all 
forms  of  religious  persecution  in  the  USSR. 


"E.g.,  H.  Nemazany,  "In  the  Chorus  of 
Reactionary  Forces."  Roliitnycha  Hazeta, 
Kiev,  April  19, 1970. 

"  Genocide  Convention.  Hearings,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  1970,  pp. 
165-174. 


A  move  is  on  In  the  U.S.  Congress  for  this." 
It  was  a  natural  for  the  I.E.C.  to  adopt.  As 
an  ecumenical  response  to  the  desperate  ap- 
peal last  year  to  the  Pope  by  the  imprisoned 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  priest,  Vasyl  Romanluk, 
It  should  stand  high  in  the  actions  of  the 
Vatican."  Moreover,  it  should  be  pcsed  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  on  which 
sits  the  questionable  Boris  Nlkodim,  sus- 
pected of  being  a  KGB  agent."  One  spark 
of  religious  leadership  u  all  that  is  needed, 
and  a  ground-swell  of  international  propor- 
tion, involving  all  believers  in  fundamental 
human  rights,  would  be  in  the  offing. 


PROPOSED  TAX  FOR  CURRENTLY 
TAX-EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 
WISHING  TO  INVEST  IN  FARM- 
LAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  help  to 
protect  independent  farmers  from  seeing 
the  costs  of  farmland  skyrocket  out  of 
sight.  A  while  ago.  the  Continental  Illi- 
nois Bank  and  Merrill  Lynch  wanted  to 
establish  a  $50  million  pool  which  would 
then  be  invested  in  the  prime  farmland 
of  a  number  of  States. 

The  implications  of  such  a  project  in- 
volve such  things  as  the  effects  of  out- 
side investment  on  the  farm  economy 
and  rural  commimities,  the  possibility  of 
land  prices  and  assessments  in  an  area 
being  driven  up,  competition  for  avail- 
able farmland  with  local  farmers,  and 
the  viability  of  the  family  farm. 

The  project,  called  the  Ag  Land 
Fund  I,  was  especially  attractive  to  Con- 
tinental Illinois  because  they  proposed 
to  allow  employee  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans,  which  are  tax  exempt,  to 
participate  in  the  project.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  purpose  should  not  be  to  foster  the 
moneymaking  schemes  of  such  invest- 
ment funds.  Just  the  opposite;  we  should 
be  trying  to  ease  the  existing  pressures  on 
those  people  who  wish  to  become  or 
remain  truly  independent  farmers. 

To  that  end,  my  bill  would  require  that 
income  derived  by  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions from  investments  in  farmland  and 
farming  operations  be  considered  as  "un- 
related business  taxable  income."  This 
would  mean  that  such  income  would  be 
taxed  at  the  existing  corporate  rates. 

I  feel  that  this  would  give  our  family 
farmers  some  measure  of  protection 
against  the  sort  of  project  that  could 
put  them  out  of  business. 

Under  my  plan,  certain  charitable  and 
educational  organizations  would  be 
exempt  from  this  tax  if  they  used  the 
farmland  for  their  charitable  or  educa- 
tional purpose.  But,  other  than  that,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  invest 
in  a  project  similar  to  Continental's  Ag 

"A  partially  accurate  report  is  in  "Move- 
ment Grows  In  Congress  for  Soviet  Christian 
Support,"  The  Washington  Post,  July  31, 
1976. 

"  Th  Ukrainian  Review,  London,  Winter 
1975,  pp.  62-64. 

"E.  g..  EUena  Pozdeeva,  "ITie  Report  Card 
of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate's  Delegation  In 
Nairobi."  Radio  Liberty.  February  23.  1976. 
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Land    Fund    and    receive 
advantages. 

Continental  Illinois  Bank 
In  their  testimony  before  the 
culture  Committee  that 
be  interest»d  in  the  Ag  Lan< 
ect  If  It  were  not  for  the 
they  hoped  to  gain.  My  _. 
move  these  tax  advantages 
unfairly  with  the  family  _ 
further  escalate  the  price 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  ^ 

previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Washington  (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker 
satisfied  that  the  vital 
been   stated   which   justifie 
support    of    one    particular 
another  in  a  military  conflict 
Zaire.  Although  here  is  little 
our  access  to  Zaire  has 
economic  Importance,  the 
Is  whether  It  has  enough  to 
ping  up  a  dictatorial, 
rupt,   even   brutal   regime 
alternative  Is  worse;  but 
ent  situation  arguably  beyoiid 
as  It  is,  such  a  rationale  ring  j 
any  case,  it  Is  not  clear 
Mobutu   Is   particularly   pre 
nor  that  a  new  regime  would 
be   anti-American.    Mobutu 
years  has  thrown  out  a  U.S 
and  loudly  accused  us  of 
dent  Neto  next  door 
Is  eager  to  negotiate  a 
with  Gulf  and  Boeing. 

Our  track  record  of  foreltn 
ment   is   so   checkered,   one 
tempted  to  let  the  chips  fall 
may.  Given  our  experience 
and  Cambodia,  we  ought  to  Ix 
not  only  whether  we  are 
cause,  but,  as  a  practical  matter 
It  is  a  losing  one.  If  Mobutu 
support,  how  much  money  . 
to  keep  him  in  power  down 
The  reports  of  corruption  . 
petence  in  the  bureaucracy 
should  not  give  us  any  illu- 
the  effectiveness  of  throwing 
the  problem. 

I  am  particularly  concemefl 
exposure   of  U.S.   banks   is 
cause  for  spilling  blood, 
part  of  their  Interest 
risk  they  accept  In  making  loahs 
sooner   compensate    them 
their  losses  than  go  to  the 
supporting  Mobutu  an^  a 
for  their  indirect  benefit — i 
process  deprive  some  of  our 
man  beings  In  Zaire  of  liberty 
welfare,  and  even  life. 

Some  make  a  last-ditch 
porting  Zaire  because  we  . 
that  to  do  otherwise  would 
donment  of  a  friend  and 
Important  resolve.  But  Is 
friend?  And  cannot  we 
solve  just  as  well  by  facing 
mistakes?  At  worst,  it  might 
intelligence.  At  some  point  .. 
admit  changed  circumstances 
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ceptions.  Would  It  really  look  better  to 
continue  to  define  Mobutu's  survival  as  a 
vital  interest  and  send  him  aid  to  the 
bitter  end  though  he  finally  falls  of  his 
own  weight?  There  would  only  be  recrim- 
inations from  both  victor  and  van- 
quished; and  we  would  have  advertised 
our  failure. 

Fortunately,  there  are  at  least  a  couple 
of  silver  linings  in  the  situation.  One  is 
that  the  fates  of  Shaba  Province  have 
bestowed  the  heaviest  rains  in  18  years, 
literally  to  put  a  damper  on  the  actual 
fighting.  This  is  not  to  mention  that  in 
many  Instances  the  Katangan  force 
seems  to  be  greeted  by  the  local  popula- 
tion more  as  a  homecoming  than  an  in- 
vasion; or  that  the  troops  Mobutu  has 
dispatched  are  not  gaining  renown  for 
inspired  combat.  Taken  together,  this 
should  buy  some  time  for  mediation. 

And  this  is  the  second  blessing,  that 
Nigeria  is  willing  to  make  an  initiative. 
Andy  Young's  early  effort  to  treat  Africa 
with  gravity  and  goodwill  is  already  pay- 
ing off.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  not  entirely  the 
case  that  General  Obasanjo  Is  lending 
his  good  ocaces  out  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States  or  even  general  altruism. 
In  fact,  he  Is  concerned  with  a  flareup 
in  such  a  rich  area  invites  superpower 
involvement    and    competition.    Nigeria 
proudly  considers  itself  nonallned  and 
the  regional  power  to  reckon  with.  In  ad- 
dition, a  precedent  for  secession  would 
not  sit  well  in  a  country  not  so  long  ago 
torn  apart  Itself  by  the  Blafran  civil  war. 
The  OAU  as  well  has  traditionally  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  territorial  in- 
tegrity. Though  the  boimdarles  of  Afri- 
can nations  are  largely  the  product  of 
arbitrary  European  decisions,  now  that 
they  exist  a  lot  of  oxes  stand  to  be  gored. 
If  the  conflict  is  really  one  propelled  by 
outsiders — that  is,   Angolans   and  Cu- 
bans— International  diplomacy  can  of- 
fer substantial  leverage.  If  the  Katangan 
gendarmes  turn  out  to  be  beyond  its  con- 
trol, the  image  would  be  reinforced  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  internal  and  his- 
toric sort  of  conflict. 

Sounding  off  about  human  rights  has 
certainly  become  fashionable,  if  not 
particularly  productive.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate, however,  that  the  United  States 
judge  other  sovereign  nations  gratui- 
tously or  strictly  by  our  own  standards. 
To  developing  countries  especially,  faced 
with  the  awesome  task  of  nation-build- 
ing, parliamentary  forms  originally 
tailored  to  Western  industrialized  coun- 
tries may  be  quite  a  luxury.  Though  there 
Is  a  consensus  in  this  country  that  the 
system  we  have  is  in  its  essence  right  for 
us,  it  is  not  obvious  that  the  model  is 
transferable  to  all  other  times  and 
places.  We  are  ourselves,  after  all,  fairly 
imperfect;  and  In  our  own  fledgling 
years  we  were  even  more  so. 

But  I  do  believe  that  in  underwriting 
a  foreign  aid  program  we  reserve  some 
limited  right  to  determine  if  govern- 
ments of  recipient  countries  comport 
with  the  ideal  on  which  the  program  Is 
promised;  namely,  establishing  a  world 
of  security  based  on  liberty  and  justice. 
We  need  not  destabilize  offending  re- 
gimes; but  neither  need  we  be  their  ac- 
complice. 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OP  LOBBYINa 
ACT  OP  1977 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
94th  Congress  adjourned  last  year  with- 
out concluding  its  work  on  one  of  the 
more  Important  reform  issues,  lobbying 
disclosure.  Although  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  legisla- 
tion requiring  greater  disclosure  on  the 
part  of  those  organizations  that  lobby 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
time  ran  out  before  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions 
could  be  resolved. 

The  long  deliberations  on  lobbying 
disclosure  legislation  In  the  previous 
Congress  emphasized  what  had  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  that  the  present 
lobbying  law,  enacted  in  1946.  is  ineffec- 
tive and  unenforceable.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  pass  a  new  disclosure  law,  and, 
today,  I  am  joining  Congressman  Tom 
Railsback  In  introducing  the  Public  Dis- 
closure of  Lobbying  Act  of  1977.  This 
measure  is  similar,  In  many  respects  to 
H.R.  15  which  passed  the  House  in  the 
early  hours  of  September  29,  1976. 

This  new  legislation  requires  that  any 
organization  which:  First,  makes  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $1,250  in  any 
quarterly  filing  period  to  retain  another 
person  to  make  a  lobbying  commimica- 
tlon  or  solicitation;  or  second,  employs 
at  least  one  individual  who  spends  30  or 
more  hours  in  any  quarterly  filing  pe- 
riod or  employs  two  or  more  individuals, 
each  of  whom  spends  15  or  more  hours 
in  any  such  period,  making  lobbying 
communications  or  solicitations,  to  in- 
fluence the  content  or  disposition  of  leg- 
islation, rulemaking,  rule  or  the  award- 
ing of  a  Government  contract  Involving 
$1  million  or  more,  to  register  with  the 
Comptroller  General  not  later  than  15 
days  after  engaging  in  such  activities. 

Any  organization  which  meets  these 
threshold  provisions  must  inform   the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  methods  by  which  It  ar- 
rived at  Its  position  with  respect  to  any 
Issue,  the  identification  of  any  person 
it  employs  or  retains  to  lobby  and  an 
identification  of  each  organization  or  in- 
dividual from  which  it  received  $3,000 
or  more  wWch  was  expended  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  lobbying  activities.  The 
amount  of  Income  provided  by  such  an 
organization  or  indlvidu<il  need  not  be 
stated   in  exact  amounts   but  can  be 
stated   in   categories   of   value  system. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  given  au- 
thority to  waive  this  requirement  if  such 
contributions  are  equal  to  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  organization's  total  an- 
nual expenditures  and  if  such  organiza- 
tion   demonstrated    that    disclosure    of 
such    contributions    would    violate    the 
privacy  of  the  contributor's  religious  be- 
liefs or  lead  to  the  possible  harassment 
of  the  contributor. 

Thirty  days  following  the  close  of  each 
quarterly  filing  period,  each  lobbying 
organization  must  ftle  a  report  with'^the 
Comptroller    General    concerning    its 
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lobbying  activities  in  that  period.  Each 
organization  must  disclose  the  total 
expenditures  associated  with  its  lobbying 
activities.  Each  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$35  made  to  any  Federal  oflScer  or  em- 
ployee must  be  reported  and  such  oflBcer 
or  employee  identified.  The  organiza- 
tion is  required  to  disclose  the  cost  of 
any  reception  or  dinner  for  Federal  of- 
ficers or  employees  if  the  total  cost  ex- 
ceeds $500.  Any  person  hired  or  retained 
by  the  reporting  organization  must  be 
identified  along  with  each  issue  with 
which  such  person  was  involved.  The 
total  expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
such  employment  or  retention  must  also 
be  disclosed.  In  addition,  any  chief  ex- 
ecutive ofiBcer  or  principal  operating  of- 
ficer of  any  organization  who  engages 
in  lobbying  activities  shall  be  identified 
and,  if  such  officer  spends  more  than  15 
hours  on  lobbying  communications  or 
solicitations,  regardless  of  whether  such 
officer  was  compensated  or  not,  the  or- 
ganization shall  identify  each  issue  with 
which  that  officer  was  Involved.  Lastly, 
a  description  is  required  of  any  solicita- 
tion made  or  paid  by  such  organization 
along  with  the  subject  matter  where  such 
solicitation  reached  or  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  reach,  in  Identical  or 
similar  form,  500  or  more  persons,  or  25 
or  more  officers  or  directors,  100  or  more 
employees  or  12  or  more  affiliates  of  such 
organization.  This  requirement  may  be 
satisfied,  with  respect  to  a  written  solici- 
tation, at  the  discretion  of  the  reporting 
organization  by  filing  a  copy  of  such 
solicitation. 

The  Comptroller  Gene^l  will  publish 
such  information  contained  in  the  quar- 
terly filing  period  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. However,  the  Comptroller  General  is 
given  authority  to  withhold  from  public 
disclosure,  upon  petition  by  any  person, 
any  information  required  to  be  disclosed 
to  the  public  upon  a  showing  that  such 
disclosure  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  lead  to  the  harassment  of  any  person, 
or  lead  to  threats  or  reprisals  against  any 
person.        ^ 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  any  citizen  to  com- 
municate his  views  to  Government  offi- 
cials. In  fact,  the  legislation  specifically 
excludes  from  its  coverage  any  individual 
who  acts  solely  on  his  own  behalf  for  a 
redress  of  personal  grievances  or  to  ex- 
press personal  opinions.  Further,  this 
measure,  In  no  way,  restricts  lobbying 
activities  by  an  organization  with  the 
Federal  Government.  I  do  not  believe 
that  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  legislation  is  burdensome.  Actu- 
ally, the  reporting  requirements  are 
much  more  simplified  than  those  con- 
tained in  last  year's  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  lobby- 
ists do  represent  special  interests,  and 
it  is  well  for  the  public  to  know  that 
such  types  of  interests  are  being  repre- 
sented in  dealings  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Full  disclosure  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivities will  benefit  the  public  by  enabling 
them  to  better  understand  the  nature 
of  special  Interest  pressures,  and  they 
will  be  better  equipped  to  hold  public 
oCQcials  accountable  for  their  response 


to  these  pressures.  In  addition,  public 
officials  also  will  gain  by  lobbying  reform 
since  they  will,  with  public  disclosure, 
fine*,  it  easier  to  evaluate  lobbying  pres- 
sures and  put  them  in  a  better  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  our  colleague.  Congressman  George 
Danielson,  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Relations,  has 
annoimced  the  start  of  subcommittee 
hearings  on  lobbying  disclosure  legisla- 
tion beginning  on  April  4.  Such  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  the  lobbying  Issue 
guarantees  that  this  Congress  will  suc- 
ceed in  passing  urgently  needed  lobbying 
reform  legislation. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment regarding  a  recorded  vote  I  missed 
on  Tuesday,  March  29,  1977,  and  an  in- 
dication of  how  I  would  have  voted  had 
I  been  present.  I  was  attending  a  concert 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  colleague.  Senator 
Phillip  A.  Hart.  The  vote  was  on  roll- 
call  No.  107,  a  vote  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  5045.  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1977.  The  bill  passed  395  to  22.  I  was 
paired  for  this  bill,  and  had  I  been  pres- 
ent, would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 


HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  House  has  determined  to  establish 
a  committee  to  pui'sue  its  investigation 
into  the  assassinations  of  John  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  I  rise  to  make 
some  observations. 

First,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  has  emerged  with 
his  dignity  and  judgment  confirmed. 
Those  of  us  who  have  known  Henry 
Gonzalez  well,  over  some  years,  know 
that  he  Is  a  man  with  a  high  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor.  He  could  not.  in  fairness  to 
his  respect  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, take  lightly  the  arrogant  and  un- 
becoming behavior  of  a  staff  member 
who  defied  his  authority  as  the  duly- 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  who  sought  to  defy  the  proper  proc- 
esses of  Government. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  Mr. 
Sprague  had  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mittee counsel,  when  today's  vote  came 
the  House  would  not  have  extended  the 
life  of  the  committee.  I  regret  that  Mr. 
Sprague's  departure  did  not  come  earlier 
for,  if  It  had,  Henry  Gonzalez  would 
probably  not  have  resigned,  and  would 
be  in  his  rightful  place:  chairman  of  a 
committee  that  he  worked  so  hard  to  see 
established.  He  was  In  the  forefront  in 
his  concern  for  this  issue,  and  stood  al- 
most alone  among  Members  of  the  House 


several  years  ago  by  his  interest  in  es- 
tablishing a  committee  to  Investigate  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
Then,  as  so  often,  Mr.  Gonzalez  showed 
himself  to  be  a  person  of  Independent 
judgment  and  strong  constitution.  Few 
men  In  this  House  are  as  well  loved  by 
their  constituents  as  Henry  Gonzalez, 
and  he  has  won  the  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  represents  by  his  courage, 
his  keen  intelligence,  and  his  independ- 
ent bearing.  If  he  has  been  assertive,  as 
some  have  called  him,  he  has  been  so  in 
pursuit  of  matters  close  to  the  concerns 
of  his  constituents  and  his  coimtry.  A 
pioneer  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  a 
man  who  has  been  consistently  willing 
to  champion  unpopular  causes  when  he 
thought  they  were  right,  he  maintains, 
as  before,  his  strong  and  courageous  na- 
ture and  his  shrewd  judgment.  In  assess- 
ing the  character  of  the  chief  counsel 
of  the  Assassinations  Committee,  his 
judgment  has,  I  believe,  been  confirmed 
by  the  House,  for  it  voted  to  proceed  with 
the  Assassinations  Committee  only  after 
Mr.  Sprague's  resignation. 

Like  many  others,  I  could  support  the 
Assassinations  Committee  only  after  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sprague.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Hich- 
TowER,  for  receiving  confirmation  from 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes) 
that  all  connection  between  the  commit- 
tee and  Mr.  Sprague  has  now  ended. 
That  Is  good  news,  and  we  must  hope 
that  the  committee  can  now  proceed  in 
its  investigation  with  judicious  assess- 
ment of  the  evidence. 

I  have  myself  been  at  various  times 
undecided  about  how  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  continue  the  committee.  If  Mr. 
Sprague  had  continued,  I  definitely 
would  not  have  supported  the  commit- 
tee's continuance.  With  his  resignation, 
however,  I  could  look  again  at  the  origi- 
nal question:  whether  or  not  anything 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' investigating  the  assassina- 
tions of  two  of  America's  foremost  lead- 
ers. And  Information  given  to  me  by 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Assassinations  convinces  me  that  ques- 
tions that  are  both  important  and  an- 
swerable have  not  been  answered  because 
there  was  no  forum  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation. The  Justice  Department  could 
not  effectively  undertake  it  because 
many  of  the  questions  surrounding 
earlier  investigations  of  both  assassina- 
tions concern  whether  or  not  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch  deserve  the 
full  confidence  of  the  American  people 
for  their  roles  in  those  investigations.  If 
charges,  for  example,  that  our  intel- 
ligence agencies  had  Information  they 
did  not  reveal  to  the  Warren  Commission 
are  ever  to  be  removed,  thev  cannot  be 
removed  by  asking  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  investigate  itself.  Further,  no 
grand  jury  is  likely  to  have  the  funds  and 
reach  necessary  to  investigate  all  of  these 
leads.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  only  body  of  Government  to  which  all 
Members  are  elected,  and  none  ap- 
pointed, that  is,  the  House  of  Reprqpen- 
tatlves,  should  represent  the  people 
themselves  in  conducting  this  investiga- 
tion. 
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I  learned  only  today  that 
ual  who  had  been  asked  to 
the  committee  with  regard 
nedy  assassination  has 
mitted  suicide  on  being  askec 
In  addition,  I  learned  from  a 
the  committee   that  James 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  D] 
dlcated  today  that  for  the  flrs 
now  prepared  to  take  a  lie 
to  responding  to  questions. 

At  one  potot,  it  seemed 
further  tovestlgation  by  the 
could  not  come  up  with  any 
could  not  set  old  doubts  to 
longer  believe  that.  I  believe 
is  both  enough  evidence  of 
tlon,  and  that  there  are 
questions  about  the  past 
conducted  toto  the  murders  o 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  to 
continuation  of  investigations 
more  than  anyone  else,  HenrJv 
zALEz  had  the  foresight  to 
need,  I  totend  no  offense  to 

are  now  charged  with  

investigation  when  I  say  that 
colleague  Henry  B.  Gonzales 
person  to  chair  the  commltte ; 

Because  Henry  Gonzalez  is 
great  determination,  and  has 
to  the  House  the  story  of 
with  Mr.  Sprague,  we  have  no(w 
Sprague's  resignation,  which 
quisite  to  continutog  an 
which    Mr.    Gonzalez    first 
should  be  undertaken.  In  this 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sprague, 
Gonzalez  has  been  vtodlcated 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik) 
Ized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  few 
marks  before  the  Advisory 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  a  groijp 
by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and 
the  special  trade  representative 
sador  Robert  Strauss.  Severa 
tee  members  have  asked  for 
tunlty    to   comment   on   my 
therefore.  I  would  like  to  ent^ 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

As   the   new  chairman  of  the 
Means  Trade  Subcommltte,  It  is  a 
meet  with  you.  There  Is  a  new 
In  town:   new  Subcommittees  Ir 
gress  and,  of  course,  Ambasador 
asembllng  a  new  staff:  we  are  all 
shake-down  cruise  period.  There 
few  mistakes  and  errors  as  we  lei 
But  I  am  extremely  optimistic, 
are  a  group  that  works  well 
g.overnment  Is  gone  from 
talnly  there  will  be  fights  and 
misunderstandings.   But   1   detec; 
sense  of  cooperation,  common 
mutual  trust  than  I  have  seen  fr 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brfef 
o-  what  I  view  as  Important 
Trad    Act  of  1974  for  the  work 
vlsory  Committee  for  Trade  Negot 
tripartite    process    the   Act   estal 
their  implementation  and  on  th« 
trade  problems  facing  us  that 
dressed  and  solved. 
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Congress  had  basically  three  general  ob- 
jectives or  purposes  in  mind  In  developing 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  In  deciding  the 
type  of  authorities  to  grant  the  Executive 
branch  and  the  procedures  to  Implement 
them. 

One  objective  Is  to  continue  and  expand 
efforts  to  Increase  world  trade  and  to  improve 
market  and  supply  access  for  United  States 
and  foreign  products  through  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  government-imposed 
impediments  to  foreign  trade  In  the  form  of 
tariffs  and  nontarlff  barriers.  This  would  be 
accomplished  largely  through  MTN  agree- 
ments. This  goal  would  also  be  attained 
through  authorities  to  conclude  trade  agree- 
ments with  nonmarket  economy  countries 
and  to  provide  preferential  tariff  access  In 
the  United  States  market  for  developing 
countries. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  bring 
about  greater  equity  and  fairness  In  the  In- 
ternational trading  rules  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  world  trading  system.  Congres-s 
has  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
absence  or  Inadequacy  of  international  rules 
to  govern  some  trading  practices  and  by  ex- 
isting rules  often  being  honored  more  In  the 
breach.  Consequently,  reform  of  the  trading 
rules  and  Institutions  is  another  basic  theme 
of  the  Act. 

A  third  objective  Is  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  domestic  procedures  and  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  United  States  industry, 
labor,  and  other  national  Interests  against 
injurious  fair  or  unfair  trade  competition 
and  to  permit  the  orderly  adjustment  of 
workers  and  firms  to  freer  and  Increased 
trade  while  enabling  consumers  to  benefit 
from  greater  competition  and  a  wider  choice 
of  goods. 

Congress  couples  the  grant  of  extensive 
negotiating  authorities  to  the  Executive 
branch  with  a  number  of  statutory  condi- 
tions, time  limits,  interagency  and  public 
advisory  and  hearing  procedures,  and  specific 
Congressional  oversight  and  implementation 
mechanisms.  Their  purpose  was  to  ensure 
the  necessary  Inputs  and  review  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Trade  authority  in  the  national 
Interest. 

The  tripartite  process  that  resulted,  in- 
volving the  Executive  branch,  private  Inter- 
ests, and  the  Congress,  is  in  many  respects 
new,  unique,  and  an  experiment  In  greater 
liaison  and  partnership  in  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  field. 

One  of  the  main  procedural  innovations 
contained  in  the  Trade  Act  is  the  advisory 
committee  structure  for  ensuring  consulta- 
tion between  Industry,  agriculture,  labor  and 
other  private  Interests  and  the  Government 
In  developing  policy  positions  for  the  trade 
negotiations.  The  committees  representing 
individual  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor 
Interests  provide  the  necessary  inputs  of 
technical,  detailed  Informatlou  and  advice 
on  specific  product  areas  affected  by  poten- 
tial agreements  on  tariff  reductions  and  non- 
tariff  barriers. 

The  45  members  of  this  overall  Advisory 
Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  responsibility,  as  does 
the  Congress,  to  represent,  advlss,  and  act 
not  on  behalf  of  any  particular  special  Inter- 
est, but  rather  in  the  overall  United  States 
economic  interest.  The  input  of  experience 
and  advice  from  this  Committee  based  on 
this  broader  perspective  of  balancing  na- 
tional economic  goals  and  Interests  will  b& 
crucial  not  only  to  the  trade  negotiators,  but 
to  the  Congress  in  helping  it  evaluate  and 
make  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  any  trade 
agreements  submitted  for  implementation. 
The  Members  and  Committees  concerned  will 
await  with  great  interest  your  reports  and 
opinions  required  under  the  Act  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  trade  agreement  serves 
the  national  economic  Interest  and  this 
Committee's  views  on  the  results  of  the 
trade  negotiations  overall. 


That  is  basically  what  the  Congress  had 
in  mind  with  respect  to  the  interaction  of 
the  Executive  branch.  Congress  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  However,  our  task  has  been  com- 
plicated by  the  enormous  trade  problems 
now  facing  us.  You  are  aware  of  these  Issues 
and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  them  today, 
Personally,  I  believe  that  the  root  of  many 
of  our  problems  lies  in  the  oil  price  crisis. 
World  trade  and  finance  will  be  out  of  shape 
until  the  nations  of  the  world  are  able  to 
achieve  better  energy  conservation  and  new 
and  widely  held  sources  of  energy.  Hopefully. 
President  Carter's  April  energy  message  will 
be  an  important  step  toward  stability  in  the 
long-range  future  of  world  trade  and  energy. 

Whatever  the  source  of  our  problems,  it  is 
disconcerting  to  take  over  a  new  Subcom- 
mittee and  turn  around  and  read  almost 
dally  in  the  media  that  the  United  States 
Is  moving  in  the  direction  of  protectionism. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  last  two  months  about  mount- 
ing "protectionism"  and  the  threat  created 
for  world  trade  by  a  number  of  pending  de- 
cisions in  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, before  the  President,  and  in  the  courts. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  observations 
about  these  developments.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Blumenthal  made  a  good  point  In  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  ITC  decisions  by  saying 
that  "Protection  is  not  necessarily  protec- 
tionism." The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
sometime  in  the  next  two  years.  Senator 
Rlblcoff  and  I  are  going  to  have  to  Floor 
manage  legislation  implementing  agreements 
reached  at  Geneva.  Can  you  imagine  the 
fury  which  would  have  built  up  by  that 
time  if  no  Import  relief  has  been  provided.  I 
view  the  ITC  decisions  as  escape  valves  to 
avoid  the  build-up  of  popular  and  Congres- 
sional opinion  that  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly against  any  further  trade  expansion. 

I  think  that  the  Congressional  veto  proc- 
ess is  extremely  healthy.  If  the  President 
disagrees  with  any  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  ITC,  the  Congress  can  choose  between 
the  President's  position  and  the  ITC's. 
Frankly,  I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  opinion 
a  third  of  the  House  Is  protectionist  today. 
Whole  State  delegations  could  vote  solidly 
against  trade  liberalization.  Any  votes  on  the 
Floor  in  which  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  President  and  the  ITC  will  be  very,  very 
close.  But  thi"?  should  not  be  viewed  as  some- 
thing "awful" — this  should  be  viewed  as  K 
message  and  a  warning — as  a  mini-referen- 
dum on  the  much  larger  package  that  we  all 
hope  to  obtain  at  Geneva.  This  warning  will 
help  strengthen  the  hand  of  our  negotiators 
In  Geneva  when  they  argue  that  the  United 
States  simply  cannot  concede  on  certain 
point<(. 

Some  may  say  that  the  ITC  decisions  and 
pending  court  cases  will  be  viewed  overseas 
as  protectionist  and  that  we  should  not  do 
this  to  our  trading  partners.  Frankly,  I  some- 
times think  we  are  our  own  worst  critics:  we 
debate  these  Issues  so  freely  and  so  openly 
that  we  make  it  easy  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  throw  rocks  at  us  and  forget  that 
we  should  be  attacking  many  of  their  trade 
practices.  For  example,  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  a  single  editorial  in  the  Washington 
papers  about  the  European  Community  and 
Japanese  steel  cartel  agreement  of  last  sum- 
mer in  which  the  Japanese  agreed  to  cut  steel 
shipments  to  Europe  by  2.6  million  long  tons. 
They  are  not  going  to  eat  that  steel — and  I 
think  we  should  be  concerned  about  it  head- 
ing our  way.  The  Europeans  and  the  Japanese 
have  gotten  together  on  ball  bearing  trade, 
and  they  have  divided  up  the  world  ship- 
building Industry.  The  European  preferential 
agreements  with  their  former  colonies  have 
hurt  our  agricultural  trade.  As  the  MTN  pre- 
paratory work  of  our  own  government  shows, 
all  of  our  major  negotiating  partners  have 
added  to  their  kits  of  trade  restrictions  even 
as  the  MTN  has  been  underway.  While  we 
stand  around  worrying  about  whether  every 
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little  thing  we  do  Is  protectionist  and  wheth- 
er it  will  be  liked  by  our  trading  partners, 
they  are  busy  locking  up  Boardwalk  and 
Park  Place. 

I  have  a  number  of  objections  to  the  recent 
ITC  decisions.  One  of  the  most  objectionable 
featiu-es  of  the  ITC  decisions,  for  example. 
Is  the  uncalled  for  action  by  several  Com- 
missioners of  listing  areas  where  our  trade 
partners  could  seek  compensation  or  retali- 
ate. Our  trading  partners  can  take  care  of 
themselves — and  we  should  spend  some  time 
taking  care  of  ourselves — This  Is  not  pro- 
tectionism, this  is  a  way  of  heading  off  pro- 
tectionism. 

The  work  of  this  Advisory  Commission  Is 
very  important.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974  prob- 
ably provided  for  more  advice  and  public 
citizen  input  than  any  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation I  have  worked  on.  We  want  desperately 
to  avoid  the  disappointment  which  followed 
the  Kennedy  Round  when  the  Congress  failed 
to  accede  to  the  elimination  of  the  American 
Selling  Price  provision.  Hopefully,  our  ne- 
gotiators will  be  bringing  one  of  the  great 
economic  documents  of  the  century — and  in 
the  back  of  everyone's  mind  is  the  fear  that 
without  adequate  consultation,  it  may  be 
treated  like  another  great  document,  the 
League  of  Nations. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee, 
1  would  like  to  say  that  I  hope  to  explore 
several  new  Ideas  or  concepts  during  the 
coming  year. 

First,  on  import  quotas  or  tariff  quotas, 
there  must  be  adequate  consideration  of  the 
Interest  of  the  consumer,  both  initially  in 
deciding  the  action,  and  in  monitoring  the 
import  relief,  particularly  when  consumer 
cost  Increases  begin  to  exceed  the  trends  in 
cost  of  living  index  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
port restraints.  The  Import  relief  should  be 
structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  wind- 
fall profits  from  accruing  to  the  efficient 
domestic  producers  an  ensure  a  continuing 
price  discipline  on  the  domestic  industry, 
thereby  protecting  the  consumer. 

Second,  I  am  very  troubled  by  the  dis- 
criminatory system  of  country-by-country 
quotas.  If  a  quota  system  is  imposed,  why  not 
provide  for  a  single  global  figure  so  there 
Is  competition  for  the  American  market  and 
the  consumer  has  a  greater  choice  of  which 
country's  products  he  wants  to  buy.  At  pres- 
ent, some  countries  do  not  fully  use  their 
qiiotits,  the  system  Involves  enormous  paper- 
work, and  tends  to  discriminate  against  new 
entrants  into  the  market.  A  global  quota 
permits  the  consumer  to  determine  the 
source  of  Imports  based  on  nrlce  and  quality. 
The  decision  is  removed  from  the  discretion 
of  the  bureaucracy. 

Finally,  most  of  our  trading  partners  ap- 
pear to  have  tacitly  adopted  a  system  where- 
by foreign  imports  are  not  allowed  to  take 
over  or  penetrate  more  than  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  domestic  market.  While  this 
is  obviously  not  the  ideal  of  pure,  theoreti- 
cal free  trade,  it  provides  assurances  to  do- 
mestic producers  and  workers  and  avoids  the 
development  of  an  attitude  of  fear  about 
foreign  trade.  In  the  long  run,  the  general 
concent  of  a  certain  acceot^able  level  of  pene- 
tration may  be  essential  to  ensuring  the  con- 
tinued support  for  relatively  open  world 
trade.  Domestic  support  for  the  MTN  and 
trade  in  general  might  be  Increased  if  Amer- 
ican labor  and  Industry  knew  that  there  was 
a  certain  point  beyond  which  foreign  market 
penetration  could  not  go  and  that  there 
would  be  a  certain  level  of  Jobs  and  invest- 
ment which  would  remain  American.  When- 
ever we  find  it  necessary  to  impose  imoort 
relief,  we  must  guard  against  the  develop- 
ment of  cartel  arrangements.  In  this  Imper- 
fect world  In  which  we  live,  the  adoption  of 
this  concept,  which  I  believe  is  already  gen- 
erally a  political  fact  of  life  for  the  major 
industries  of  America,  would  provide  reas- 
surance and  guidance  to  ourselves  and  our 
trading  partners. 
In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  my  view 


that  the  advisory  and  consultative  process 
envisaged  by  the  Congress  is  essential  and 
must  be  a  three-way  process.  In  this  regard, 
I  have  Just  been  in  touch  with  Ambassador 
Strauss  to  plan  a  series  of  large-scale  brief- 
ings for  Members  and  staffs  and  smaller, 
more  or  less  monthly  afternoon  meetings 
with  various  State  and  regional  delegations. 
I  would  like  to  keep  the  ACTN  notified  of 
these  smaller  meetings  and  perhaps  those  of 
you  in  town  on  a  particular  meeting  date 
could  come  by  and  help  in  the  educating 
process — and  be  educated  in  turn  about  our 
concerns  for  a  sound  trade  package. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  time  and  I  will 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
months  ahead. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislative 
matters  forced  me  to  be  off  of  Capitol  Hill 
during  two  votes  earlier  this  week.  Had  I 
been  present  on  Monday,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  House  Resolution  420, 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations. 

Yesterday,  I  would  have  voted  "no- 
on the  amendment  that  sought  to  require 
that  the  House  and  Senate  pass  approval 
resolutions  for  reorganization  plans. 


est  to  aidtog  the  handicapped  ttiat  I  hope 
is  reflected  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
most  stringent  regulations  possible. 

This  task  force  Is  expected  to  report 
back  to  Secretary  Calif ano  at  the  first  of 
April.  I  look  forward  to  receivtog  their 
recommendations  in  these  next  few  days, 
and  hope  that  the  Secretary's  signature 
of  the  regulations  is  immediate,  provid- 
ing he  does  not  approve  any  changes  In 
the  regulations  that  would  weaken  them. 
Changes  should  serve  to  strengthen  the 
regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fall  it  will  be  4 
years  since  the  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
passed.  Delays  to  implementation  of  the 
act  have  resulted  to  conttoued  discrim- 
ination of  handicapped  citizens  by  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  funds,  including  State 
and  local  units  of  government.  Unless 
these  regulations  take  effect,  the  handi- 
capped will  continue  to  be  denied  access 
to  the  labor  force,  educational  programs, 
public  transportation,  and  other  services. 
Expeditious  implementation  of  the  regu- 
lations is  a  necessary  step  toward  ful- 
filling the  commitment  we  made  in  1973 
to  fully  tocorporate  our  handicapped  cit- 
izens into  our  society. 


EQUALITY  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
IS  LONG  OVERDUE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  handi- 
capped of  our  Nation  must  be  accorded 
their  rights  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would 
like  to  urge  Secretary  Callfano  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  consider  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped a  priority,  and  that  he  sign 
promptly  the  regulations  enforctog  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Section  504  is  that  part  of  the  Rehabil- 
itation Act  that  has  become  known  as  the 
Handicapped  CivU  Rights  Act.  Congress 
passed  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1973, 
and  overrode  a  Presidential  veto  of  that 
act  by  one  of  the  largest  majorities  ever 
mustered  in  the  Congress. 

The  Executive  order  requesting  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  promulgats  regulations  to 
guide  the  implementation  of  the  act  was 
not  given  until  spring  of  last  year,  or 
2'/2  years  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Throughout  1976,  the  Department  held 
extensive  heartogs  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. However,  when  the  regulations 
were  presented  to  then-Secretary  Math- 
ews in  January,  he  refused  to  sign  them. 
A  court  order  requiring  his  signature  was 
issued,  and  litigation  on  the  matter  is 
still  pendmg. 

When  Secretary  Califano  entered  his 
oflBce  as  the  new  Secretary  of  HEW,  he 
elected  to  study  the  proposed  regulations 
further.  He  mimediately  created  an  in- 
tradepartmental  HEW  task  force  to  study 
and  evaluate  the  proposed  regulations 
for  a  30-day  period.  In  requiring  this  as- 
sessment of  the  effects  of  the  regulations, 
the  Secretai-y  has  demonstrated  an  inter- 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  3361.  THE  PUB- 
LIC PARTICIPATION  IN  FEDERAL 
AGENCY  PROCEEDINGS  ACT  OF 
1977 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  testifying  this  morning  with 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Peter  Rodino  on  H.R. 
3361,  the  Public  Participation  in  Federal 
Agency  Proceedings  Act.  We  appeared 
before  the  Administrative  Law  and  In- 
tergovernmental Relation  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
subcommittee,  chaired  by  Representa- 
tive George  Danielson,    is  conducting  2 
days  of  hearings,  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  the  bill  which  Chairman  Rodino  and 
I   originally    totroduced    in   May    1976. 
The  legislation  now  has  87  cosponsors  in 
the  House.  A  list  of  those  cosponsors  fol- 
lows the  text  of  my  prepared  remarks 
from  this  morntog: 
Testimony  of  the  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this 
morning    with    Senator    Kennedy    and    Ju- 
diciary Committee  Chairman  Peter  Rodino  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  H.R.  3361.  As  one  of  the 
chief  House  sponsors,  I  am  especially  grati- 
fied that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
begun  formal  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  on  behalf  of  the  87  bipartisan  House 
cosponsors  I  would  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man    Danielson  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  who  has  spon- 
sored and  cosponsored  sunshine,  sunset,  fi- 
nancial disclosure,  attorney's  fees  and  other 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  area 
of  regulatory  reform  and  governmental  ac- 
countability. So  I  come  here  this  morning 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory which  serves  as  the  backdrop  of  these 
proceedings.  It  Is  with  many  of  those  laws 
and  proposals  In  mind  that  I  present  to  you 
the  simple  premise  I  wish  to  advance  this 
morning:  HJi.  3361  is  uniquely  suited  to  ad- 
dress regulatory  reform  issues  faced  by  the 
95th  Congress. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I   believe    . 
three  central  issues  we  In  the 
need  to  address  with  respect 
agencies: 

First,  we  must  provide 
with  agencies  and  agency  , 
they  can  have  confidence  in. 

Secondly,  we  must  provide 
cess  to  our  Federal  agencies  to 
views  have  been  underrepres 
Finally,  we  must  help  our 
the  difficult  task  of  reaching 
balanced  decisions. 

The  recent  crisis  of  conflden|e 
ment    is    one    that    has    been 
acutely  at   the  Federal   Agenct 
repeated  Incidence  of  serious 
and  conflict  of  Interest  has 
public's  perception  that 
tlon    benefits    the   regulated 
public. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  ^^^ 
to  address  this  widespread  con 
form   Federal    program   of    inc 
zen  participation  in  agency  . 
Is  legislation  that  can  help 
ceptlon  of  one-sided  decision  „. 
tabllshlng  a  consistent  reliabh 
citizen  access. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman 
with    the   splrallng    costs    of 
drawn  out  governmental  p 
already  at  the  point  that, 
accessible  our  process  Is,  the 
tlclpatlon  are  prohibitive.  The 
make   some   provisions   for    in 
stances,  alleviating  citizens'  fro-i 
financial  burden  of  representatli  m 
have  effectively  cut  citizens  ofl 
right    to   participate   in   our 
processes. 

This,  of  course,  most  severely 
who  have   traditionally   been 
sented— minority  groups  and 
it  also  has  a  substantial  effect  uj 
and  small  businessmen  who  doi 
ceas  to  large  amounts  of  money 

Finally,  we  In  the  Congress 
attempt  to  work  with  the 
themselves.  They  need  our  help 
balancing  all  of  the  cc«npetlng 
come  to  bear  upon  most  goveii 
Icles  Is  a  formidable  one,  a:>d  if  „, 
vide  the  aegncles  with  additional 
their  deliberative  processes  we 
forming  a  significant  service.  :. 
Ing  guidelines  and  funding  for 
tlclpatlon,   we   wUl   increase   th 
Federal  agencies  to  arrive  at 
by  allowing  them  to  consider  »  ». 
of  views  and  it  will  assist  agencli  s 
Ing  court  challenges  which  have 
on  a  lack  of  consideration  of 
perspective. 

The  above  three  points  are 
to  be  the  broad  policy  cons.^ 
should  guide  our  discussion  of 
this  area.  But  we  also  need  to 
specifics  of  the  legislation  before 
benefit   of  my   colleagues,   I  v 
highlight  the  major  provisions 

With   respect  to  decision 
agency  level: 

Each  agency  is  authorized  to 
able  attorney  fees,  expert  wltneis 
other  costs  of  participation  when 
tlclpatlon    can    reasonably    be    ( . 
promote  a  full  and  fair  determln  i 
Issues  Involved  in  the  proceedlni 
To  be  eligible  a  person  or  clasi 
must  be  reasonably  expected  to 
contribute   to  a  fair  determine,, 
proceeding,  and  either  the  persoi 
economic  Interest  in  the  case  is 
resources   are  so  small   that 
participate  without  an  award. 

The  act  applies  to  all  licensl 
tag.  rulemaking  proceedings  anv^ 
agency  proceedings  which  Involv  > 
lating  to  health,  safety,  civil  rig 
ment  and  consumer  pocketbook 
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Each  agency  makes  the  determination  of 
eligibility  under  thU  secUon  prior  to  the 
conmiencement  of  any  proceeding,  unless 
that  is  impractical.  The  agency  must  decide 
whom  to  compensate,  how  funds  should  be 
allocated  among  eligible  participants  when 
not  enough  funding  is  available  fully  to  com- 
pensate all  of  them,  and  when  petitions 
should  be  consolidated  to  avoid  duplication. 
A  person  or  organization  who  receives 
funds  shall  be  liable  for  repayment  if  there 
Is  a  finding  that  the  person  or  class  has  not 
provided  the  contemplated  representation  or 
has  acted  in  an  obdurate,  dilatory,  or  men- 
dacious fashion  or  for  oppressive  reasons. 

There  are  provisions  to  bring  a  civil  action 
to  review  an  agency  action  which  has  denied 
or  insufficiently  awarded  or  reimbursed  at- 
torney fees.  Agencies  are  required  to  adopt 
regulations  to  take  effect  within  sU  months 
after  enactment. 

There  are  reporting  requirements  for  each 
agency  head  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
all  proceedings  in  which  fees  and  costs  were 
sought  under  this  Act. 

There  is  a  3-year  authorization  for  $10  mil- 
lion each  year. 

With  respect  to  appeals  from  agency  de- 
cisions : 

Any  party  or  intervenor  In  a  Civil  action 
for  Judicial  review  of  agency  action  shall  be 
entitled  to  collect  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
where  the  coxirt  affords  the  relief  sought,  and 
the  court  determines  that  an  Important  pub- 
lic purpose  was  served;  and  the  economic 
interest  in  the  case  Is  small  or  their  re- 
sources are  so  low  that  without  an  award 
under  this  section  they  could  not  have  par- 
ticipated. Promulgation  of  rules  and  a  re- 
porting system  are  also  established  under 
this  section  of  the  Act. 

The  Public  Participation  In  Federal  Agency 
Proceedings  Act  is  a  well-conceived  and 
thoughtful  approach  towards  addressing  the 
policy  concerns  we  face  In  the  OSth  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  suggest  five  basic  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  this  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly desirable. 

First,  the  concept  of  public  participation 
is  a  proven  concept.  I  want  to  be  emphatic 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  not  advocating 
the  creation  of  a  new  untested  participation 
mechanism.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  operating  a  reimbursement  pro- 
gram under  the  authority  and  guidelines 
provided  in  the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty 
and  Federal  Trade  Conunisslon  Improve- 
ments Act.  The  sum  of  $500,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  program  in  Its  first  full  year 
and  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  pro- 
gram la  going  well.  FTC  Chairman  Calvin 
Collier  testified  last  month  In  support  of 
S.  270,  the  companion  bill  sponsored  by 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Mathias.  As  you 
know.  Marjorie  Smith,  head  of  the  FTC's  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Protection,  wUl  be  testify- 
ing before  you  tomorrow  in  support  of  the 
legislation,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  explain  to 
you  the  mechanics  of  the  FTC  program. 

However,  I  do  want  to  bring  attention  to 
the  kinds  of  participation  that  the  PTC 
program  has  resulted  in.  There  are  many 
outsundlng  examples  of  groups  with  limited 
resources  who  were  able  to  participate  in 
PTC  proceedings  because  of  the  reimburse- 
ment program.  The  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  received  a  grant  of  $36,000 
for  participating  in  proceedings  to  establish 
regulations  concerning  hearing  aids.  As  one 
who  Is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  our  elderly,  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me  to  see  these  funds  used  to 
allow  our  senior  citizens  to  have  a  voice  over 
regulations  which  profoundly  affect  them. 
This  is  Just  one  of  many  outstanding  ex- 
amples I  could  list. 

I  do  hope  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee wUl  closely  examine  the  list  of  FTC  par- 
ticipants and  their  respective  awards  which 
the  PTC  will  make  available,  because  it  will 


dispell  one  prevalent  myth  that  has  clouded 
this  legislation.  Over  60  "/o  of  the  awards 
made  by  the  FTC  went  to  citizens,  citizen's 
groups  and  expert  witnesses.  Less  than  40% 
went  to  actual  legal  representation.  I  believe 
this  Is  significant  because  some  people  have 
raised  the  cry  that  this  is  a  "lawyer's  relief 
bill" — the  figures  show  that  is  not  the  case 
at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  PTC  experience,  several 
other  agencies  including  the  PDA,  CAB,  DOT, 
and  the  CPSC  are  all  at  various  stages  of 
implmentlng  public  participation  reimburse- 
ment programs.  The  support  of  the  public 
participation  concept  by  these  agencies  is 
indeed  encouraging. 

One  may,  at  this  point,  ask  if  agencies  other 
than  the  FTC  (which  has  specific  authority 
under  the  Magnuson-Moss)  can  already  es- 
tablish public  participation  programs  why  Is 
there  a  need  for  this  legislation?  The  Comp- 
troller General  stated  that  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  participation  expenses 
of  parties  who  "can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute  substantially  to  a  full  and  fair 
determination  of  the  issues"  In  a  proceeding. 
(Opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  FDA 
B-139703  Dec.  3,  1976) .  But  restrictions  oh  the 
agencies'  Inherent  reimbursement  authority 
limit  the  agencies  In  certain  Important  re- 
spects. The  Comptroller  General's  rulings 
hold  that  the  agencies  are  empowered  to  re- 
imburse the  expenses  only  of  indigent  par- 
ticipants. The  agencies  are  thus  unable  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  whole  class 
of  participants  whose  contributions  could  be 
extremely  useful  but  whose  economic  inter- 
ests In  a  proceeding  would  not  Justify  their 
expending  the  substantial  sums  that  effective 
participation  would  require.  HJl.  3361  au- 
thorizes reimbursement  to  such  participants. 
In  addition,  the  Comptroller  found  that  ad- 
vance payments  are  now  barred  by  31  U.S.C. 
S  529.  Legislation  such  as  H.R.  3361  Is  needed 
to  overcome  this  restriction,  which  seriously 
Impairs  the  ability  of  particularly  needy  par- 
ticipants to  prepare  their  presentations  even 
if  reimbursement  is  avaUable  at  the  end  of 
the  proceeding. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  necessity  of 
the  legislation  has  been  well  stated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  an  opinion  Issued  last 
year: 

"It  would  be  advisable  for  the  parameters 
of  such  financial  assistance,  and  the  scope 
and  limitations  on  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  this  purpose  to  be  fully  set  forth 
by  the  Congress  In  legislation,  as  was  done 
in  .  .  .  the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty-Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvement  Act." 
(Opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  PTC, 
B-180224,  May  10,  1976.)  Furthermore, 
citizen  participation  programs  should  be 
available  in  all  agencies  which  come  under 
the  APA  and  not  Just  In  those  agencies  that 
decide  to  establish  programs  on  their  own 
initiative.  Those  agencies  least  likely  to 
initiate  such  programs  are  most  likely  to 
truly  need  them. 

My  second  point  Is  that  the  scope  of  H.R. 
3361  is  relatively  narrow.  If  there  is  one  mis- 
conception I  have  heard  about  this  bill 
repeatedly  It  is  the  belief  that  under  this 
bill  all  of  our  constituents  stand  to  be  com- 
pensated when  they  bring  individual  com- 
plaints against  our  government  and  win. 
Like  many  other  Members,  I  receive  letters 
dally  from  individual  Veterans,  small  bxisl- 
nessmen  and  Social  Security  recipients  who 
can't  afford  to  "fight  back"  because  Its  too 
expensive.  And  I  think  all  of  us  would  like 
to  be  able  to  provide  legislation  which  would 
guarantee  each  citizen  the  costs  of  partic- 
ipation so  that  he  or  she  could  bring  legiti- 
mate Individual  claims  or  complaints.  How- 
ever, that  would  be  an  expensive  proposition 
which  the  country  does  not  appear  willing  to 
bear  at  this  time.  Short  of  that,  however,  we 
may  be  able  to  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
providing  adequate  access  by  insuring  that 
there  is  access  to  those  proceedings  which 
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determine  overall  policy.  H.R.  3361  applies  to 
rulemaking,  ratemaklng  and  licensing  pro- 
ceedings. These  are  the  proceedings  that  have 
broad  policy  implications.  So  while  HJl.  3361 
might  not  necessarily  help  the  individual 
businessman  who  wants  to  challenge  the 
specific  applicability  of  O.S.H.A.  regulations 
to  his  business,  it  would  create  eligibility 
for  him  or  his  businessman's  group  to  have 
significant  input  into  the  original  proceed- 
ings that  set  up  the  unworkable  regulation 
in  the  first  place.  In  addition,  the  bill  does 
specifically  state  that  if  an  individual 
adjudication  has  a  significant  impact  on 
issues  relating  to  health,  safety,  civil  rights, 
environment  and  consumer  pocketbook 
issues  then  there  might  be  eligibility  if  the 
Individual  did  not  have  a  significant  eco- 
nomic Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
ceeding or  where  his  or  her  resources  were  so 
low  as  to  preclude  participation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  limited  applicability,  while  it 
does  not  serve  the  needs  of  all  of  our  constit- 
uents, does  at  least  focus  the  legislation  to 
impact  on  those  proceedings  of  greatest 
significance. 

My  third  point  Is  that  H.R.  3361  would 
establish  an  appropriately  modest  pilot  pro- 
gram. The  authorization  is  ofaly  for  threa 
years  and  the  amount  of  the  authorization 
would  be  $10  million  per  year.  As  a  pilot 
program,  H.R.  3361  does  appropriately  put  a 
$10  million/year  celling  on  the  total  amount 
to  be  spent  and  therefore  would  have  each 
agency  award  Its  participation  reimburse- 
ments within  a  confined  budget. 

Fourthly,  H.R.  3361  attempts  to  aid  the 
agencies  from  within  but  does  contain  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  agency  and  par- 
ticipant abuse.  There  have  been  many  sug- 
gestions that  these  participation  funds 
should  be  administered  by  the  courts,  by  an 
independent  agency  or  by  some  other  neutral 
party.  H.R.  3361  provides  for  each  agency  to 
make  the  initial  determination  of  award  with 
that  decision  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  note  that  this 
legislation  has  been  drafted  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
It  Is  meant  to  complement  and  support  that 
Act,  and  I  believe  the  drafted  language  does 
that  admirably.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  that  these  programs  be 
administered  by  the  Agency  Itself,  subject 
to  review,  so  that  these  programs  become  an 
Important  decision  making  tool  to  be  used 
In  unison  with  other  agency  deliberations 
and  not  as  a  club  with  which  to  threaten 
agencies.  I  too  am  concerned  that  some  agen- 
cies might  use  these  funds  to  support  their 
own  vested  Interests  rather  than  for  the  in- 
tended purpose,  but  I  believe  the  courts  can 
police  this  potential  abuse.  At  least  at  the 
outset  we  should  give  the  agencies  these  pro- 
grams and  If  we  find  that  there  Is  wide- 
spread abuse  then  we  can  consider  using  the 
courts  or  some  Independent  agency  for  ad- 
ministering public  participation  funds. 

My  final  point  is  that  H.R.  3361  will  be  an 
Important  complement  to  whatever  other 
strategies  the  Congress  adopts  in  the  area 
of  regulatory  reform.  A  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Sunset  Lews,  Improved  Con- 
gressional Oversight  and  Government  Reor- 
ganization can  all  be  very  significant  and 
useful  reforms.  But  I  believe  there  is  no 
adequate  substitute  for  direct  citizen  access 
to  our  Federal  agencies.  The  expertise,  per- 
spective and  compassion  of  our  Individual 
citizen's  and  their  organizations  vrtll  alvirays 
be  needed  and  should  always  be  encouraged 
regardless  of  what  else  we  do.  If  we  neglect 
our  citizens  themselves  we  are  making  an 
eggreglous  error  and  going  far  astray  from 
what  any  proper  notion  of  democracy  should 
be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
again  stating  my  appreciation  to  you  and 
your  subcommittee  for  sponsoring  these 
hearings.  These  hearings  come  at  a  time 
when  the  American  people  are  no  longer 


convinced  that  Government  is  working  in 
the  public's  best  interests,  nor  do  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  have  the  re- 
sources to  effectively  represent  their  posi- 
tion against  a  well-funded  and  powerful  bu- 
reaucracy. We  therefore  have  a  special  op- 
portunity to  afflj-matlvely  address  these  con- 
cerns, and  I  firmly  believe  that  H.R.  3361  Is 
one  Important  vehicle  for  bringing  the  Amer- 
ican people  much  needed  relief.  A  list  of  the 
House  cosponsors  of  H.R.  3361  follows: 

LIST  OP  KOUSE  COSPONSORS  OF  H.H.  3361,  PTJB- 
UC  PARTICIPATION  IN  FEDERAL  AGENCY  PRO- 
CEEDINGS  ACT 

1.  The  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of 
New  York. 

2.  The    Honorable    Daniel    K.    Akaka    of 
Hawaii. 

3.  The  Honorable   Thomas  L.   Ashley  of 
Ohio. 

4.  The  Honorable  Herman  Badlllo  of  New 
York. 

5.  The  Honorable  Max  Baucus  of  Montana. 

6.  The  Honorable  Berkley  Bedell  of  Iowa. 

7.  The  Honorable  Anthony  C.  Bellenson  of 
California. 

8.  The  Honorable  David  E.  Bonlor  of  Mich- 
igan. 

9.  The  Honorable  William  M.  Brodhead  of 
Michigan. 

10.  The  Honorable  George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  of 
California. 

11.  The    Honorable    Yvonne    Brathwalte 
Burke  of  California. 

12.  The  Honorable  John  L.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

13.  The  Honorable  Phillip  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

14.  The  Honorable   Charles  J.   Carney  of 
Ohio. 

15.  The    Honorable   Shirley   Chlsholm   of 
New  York. 

16.  The  Honorable  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of 
Michigan. 

17.  The   Honorable   James  C.  Cormtui  of 
California. 

18.  The    Honorable    Baltasar    Corrada    of 
Puerto  Rico. 

19.  The   Honorable  William  R.  Cotter  of 
Connecticut. 

20.  The  Honorable  Ronald  V.  Dellums  of 
California. 

21.  The  Honorable  Christopher  J.  Dodd  of 
Connecticut. 

22.  The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Downey  of 
New  York. 

23.  The   Honorable   Robert  F.   Drlnan  of 
Massachusetts. 

24.  The    Honorable   Robert   W.   Edgar  of 
Pennsylvania. 

25.  The  Honorable  Don  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

26.  The    Honorable    Dante   B.    Fascell    of 
Florida. 

27.  The  Honorable  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

28.  The  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

29.  The    Honorable    Daniel    J.    Flood    of 
Pennsylvania. 

30.  The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

31.  The   Honorable   Donald   M.   Fraser  of 
Minnesota. 

32.  The  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton  of  In- 
diana. 

33.  The  Honorable  Mark  W.  Hannaford  of 
California. 

34.  The  Honorable  Tom  Harkln  of  Iowa. 

35.  The  Honorable  Michael  Harrington  of 
Massachusetts. 

36.  The   Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
of  California. 

37.  The  Honorable  Harold  C.  HoUenbeck 
of  New  Jersey. 

38.  The  Honorable  Elizabeth  Holtzman  of 
New  York. 

39.  The  Honorable  James  M.  Jeffords  of 
Vermont. 

40.  The  Honorable  John  W.  Jenrette,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina. 


41.  The  Honorable  Barbara  Jordan  of  Texas. 

42.  The  Honorable  Martha  Keys  of  Kansas. 

43.  The  Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch  of  New 
York. 

44.  The  Honorable  Peter  H.  Kostmayer  of 
Pennsylvania. 

46.  The  Honorable  Joseph  A.  Le  Fante  of 
York. 

46.  The  Honorable  Joseph  A.  LeFante  of 
New  Jersey. 

47.  The   Honorable    William   Lehman   of 
Florida. 

48.  The  Honorable  Elliott  H.  Levltas  of 
Georgia. 

49.  The  Honorable  Andrew  Maguire  of  New 
Jersey. 

50.  The  Honorable  Romano  L.  MazzoU  of 
Kentucky. 

51.  The  Honorable  Helen  S.  Meyner  of  New 
Jersey. 

52.  The  Honorable  Barbara  A.  Mlkulski  of 
Maryland. 

53.  The    Honorable    Abner   J.    Mlkva    of 
Illinois. 

54.  The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland. 

55.  The  Honorable  Joe  Moakley  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

56.  The  Honorable  Anthony  Toby  Moffett 
of  Connecticut. 

57.  The  Honorable  John  E.  Moss  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

58.  The  Honorable  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of 
Pennsylvania. 

59.  The  Honorable  James  L.  Oberstar  of 
Minnesota. 

60.  The  Honorable  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  of 
New  York. 

61.  The  Honorable  Leon  E.  Panetta  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

62.  The  Honorable  Jerry  M.  Patterson  of 
California. 

63.  The  Honorable  Edward  W.  Pattlson  of 
New  York. 

64.  The  Honorable  Donald  J.  Pease  of  Ohio. 

65.  The  Honorable  Claude  Pepper  of  Flor- 
ida. 

66.  The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Rangel  of 
New  York. 

67.  The  Honorable  Fredrick  W.  Richmond 
of  New  York. 

68.  The  Honorable  Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo  of 
New  Jersey. 

69.  The  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodlno  Jr.  of 
New  Jersey. 

70.  The  Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
of  New  York. 

71.  The  Honorable  Fernand  J.  St  Germain 
of  Rhode  Island. 

72.  The  Honorable  James  H.  Scheuer  dt 
New  York. 

73.  The  Honorable  John  F.  Selberling  of 
Ohio. 

74.  The  Honorable  Stephen  J.  Solarz  of 
New  York. 

75.  The  Honorable  Gladys  Noon  Spellman 
of  Maryland. 

76.  "The   Honorable  Fortney  H.  Stark   of 
California. 

77.  The  Honorable  Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.  of 
Maryland. 

78.  The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 

79.  The  Honorable  Bob  Traxler  of  Michi- 
gan. 

•  80.  The  Honorable  Morris  K.  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona. 

81.  The  Honorable  Bruce  F.  Vento  of  Min- 
nesota. 

82.  The    Honorable    Douglas    Walgren   of 
Pennsylvania. 

83.  The  Honorable  Henry  A.  Waxman  of 
California. 

84.  The  Honorable  Theodore  S.  Weiss  of 
New  York. 

85.  The  Honorable  Timothy  E.  Wlrth  of 
Colorado. 

86.  The  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New 
York. 

87.  The  Honorable  Leo  C.  Zeferettl  of  New 
York. 
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(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  In  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tag  repression  by  the  Park 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
President  Carter's  outspoken 
the  cause  of  human  rights 
tries,  brings  the  Issue  of  U.S. 
in  Korea  tato  the  spotlight 
In  spite  of  a  dismal  record 
human  rights  violations  In 
of  Korea,  the  Congress  is 
approve  a  total  of  $280  _ 
tary  aid  and  another  $111 
nomic  aid  to  that  coimtry  foi 

The  United  States  Is  , 
to  a  conflict  between  Its 
ests  and  Its  historical 
principles  of  democratic 
conflict  exacerbated  by  the 
Korea's    flagrant    disregard 
principles.  Perhaps  the  mo^t 
symbol  of  the  repressiveness 
Park  Chung  Hee's  govemmen  t 
of  Yun  Po  Sun,  the  80-year 
President  of  the  Republic  of 
has  been  sentenced  to  8 
for  violating  Emergency 
which  flatly  bans  all 
Park  regime.  Yun  Po  Sun 
prominent   Koreans   who 
sentences  following  the 
March  1,  1976.  of  a 
tlonal  Salvation  and  the  ., 
Democracy,"  calling  for  the 

of  emergency  decrees, 

parliamentary  democracy 
pendent  judiciary  In  the 
Korea.   The  statement  also 
Park's  resignation.  For  these 
Po  Sun  will  end  his  life  to 
These  dissidents  have 
systematic  abuses  of  huniar 
rights  which  have  been  glveji 
of  legal  legitimacy  by  the 
Korea's  Government.  The 

stltutlon,"  dictated  by 

1972  after  he  declared  martlJl 
obviously  designed  to  enhanci 
by  moving  the  limit  on  the 
terms  a  President  may  serve, 
direct  popular  election  of  the 
and  by  giving  the  President 
strict   civil   liberties   and 
suspend  the  freedom  and 
pe<H>le,"  whenever  he  deems 
to  meet  an  "emergency."  I 
Speaker,  that  the  Republic 
most  threatening  emergency 
Park  himself.  Aside  from  its  .- 
fensibillty.  Park's  suppresslor 

cratlc  and  civil  rights 

create  more  dissatisfaction 
bility  than  it  cures. 

Yim  Po  Sun's  contempt  for 
Constitution"  seems  well 
cording  to  the  latest  human 

ports  of  the  U.S.  State 

its  human  rights  report  on 
of  Korea,  prepared  as  reQ... 
Foreign  Assistance  legislation 
State  Department  notes  that 
ent  Yushto  constitution      _ 
tually  all  the  basic  rights  anc 
prescribed  bv  the  Universal  E 
of  Human  Rights,  but  provida 
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million  in  mill- 
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flscal  1978. 
currently  mired 
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may  be  limited  by  law  or  Presidential 
decree — as  they  often  are." 

The  State  Department  lists  surveil- 
lance, detention  for  questioning,  and 
lengthy  interrogation  without  counsel  as 
common  violations  of  human  rights  un- 
der "emergency  decrees."  Other  repre- 
hensible practices  include  arrest  without 
warrant  and  trials  by  panels  of  judges 
instead  of  juries.  The  State  Department 
has  also  received  reports  concerning  17 
former  prisoners  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  who  claim  they  were  tortured  to 
1972  and  1974.  Psychological  pressure 
durtag  toterrogation,  tocludtog  depriva- 
tion of  sleep,  has  also  been  alleged  by 
persons  who  have  been  detamed. 

As  a  close  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Republic    of    Korea    for    decades,    the 
United  States  has  a  right  and  obligation 
to  expect  that  coimtry  to  do  more  to 
uphold  basic  prtociples  of  human  rights. 
While  it  can  be  argued  that  our  mili- 
tary presence  and  support  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  to  Korea,  we  must 
also  question  the  nature  of  the  peace  we 
are   preservtag.   The  ex-president  and 
prisoner  Yun  Po  Sim  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  United  States-Korean  relations 
to  his  appeal  to  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
Supreme  Court   and   to   the   "court  of 
truth,  a  court  of  conscience,  and  a  court 
of  the  masses."  He  said,  "Friendly  ties 
should  be  confirmed  between  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Korea  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  three  countries  share 
democratic  values.  Such  relations  should 
not  promote  division,  harm  national  rec- 
onciliation, and  undermine  democracy." 
The  Congress  is  being  asked  this  year 
to  grant  the  Republic    of  Korea  $275 
million  to  foreign  military  sales  credits 
and  guaranties,  $4  million  to  grants  un- 
der the  military  assistance  program  and 
another  $1.4  million  for  the  U.S.  spon- 
sored  toternational   military   education 
and  trataing  program.  In  addition,  the 
total   amount   of   imdeUvered   militairy 
assistance  program  grant  aid  author- 
ized to  previous  years  now  stands  at 
more  than  $100  million.  These  figures, 
added  to  the  request  for  more  than  $111 
million  for  economic  aid  imder  Public 
Law  480.  give  the  Congress  considerable 
leverage    in    its    effort    to    encourage 
changes    to    the    Republic    of    Korea's 
policies   on   himian   rights   and   demo- 
cratic prtociples.  I  believe  Cwigress  must 
show  its  determtoation  to  stop  support- 
tog   dictatorial   regimes   with   a  blank 
check  for  military  and  economic  aid. 
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YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT:  A 
CENTRAL  CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chal- 
lenge of  youth  unanployment  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
of  economic  policy  we  face  today.  It 
seems  uru-esponsive  to  traditional  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  does  not  have  an  orga- 
nized and  politically  sophisticated  in- 
terest group  pressing  for  solutions:  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  source  of  alienation 
and  hopelessness.  It  is  a  social  time  bomb 


for  the  future,  and  an  economic  waste 
today. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  automatic  pre- 
scriptions of  the  traditional  American 
ideologies  simply  have  not  succeeded 
with  this  specific  problem.  The  liberals 
say,  "Stimulate  the  economy  to  the  tra- 
ditional way.  and  supplement  any  difB- 
cult  problems  with  retraining  programs." 
The  conservatives  say,  "Repeal  the  mta- 
taium  wage  and  cut  down  on  social  ben- 
efits that  make  it  costly  to  hire  people." 

When  we  look  at  the  record,  neither 
approach — although  there  are  sound  ar- 
gimients  for  both — seems  to  work.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  the  problem, 
I  think  we  need,  first,  to  examine  the 
specific  framework  of  the  youth  unem- 
plojmient  problem,  in  order  to  devise  a 
policy  to  meet  this  problem  head-on. 
Second,  we  need  to  go  beyond  ideologies 
and  take  what  Is  really  helpful  from 
both  approaches. 

I  have  prepared  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject for  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  problem, 
and  the  necessity  for  seetog  it  directly 
and  without  ideological  blinders,  I  would 
like  to  insert  to  the  Rfcord  my  discussion 
with  the  hope  that  Its  call  for  action 
is  heeded: 

Youth  Unemplotment:  Proposed 
Recommendations 
Almost  all  studies  of  the  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem  concur  In  their  definition  of 
the  parameters  of  the  problem.  Stated  sim- 
ply, the  unemployment  rate  of  youth  is  con- 
tinuing to  rise  regardless  of  the  national  un- 
employment rate.  Even  with  vigorous  na- 
tional economic  growth,  youth  unemploy- 
ment as  a  problem  of  crisis  proportions  will 
not  simply  "go  away."  Basically,  this  paper 
summarizes  prior  analyses  from  a  variety  of 
recent  papers  and  then  presents  alternatives 
for  consideration  In  new  legislation  seeking 
to  respond  to  the  youth  employment  prob- 
lem. 

A.  the  "UNEMPIiOTMENT"  RATE  OF  TOTTTH 

The  unemployment  level  of  Black  teen- 
agers has  risen  steadily  since  1955  from  16.8 
percent  to  36.9  percent.^  The  unemployment 
rate  of  Black  20  to  24  year  olds  has  risen 
every  year  since  1965  from  10.8  percent  to 
23.2  percent.'  The  recent  upturn  In  the 
economy  has  reduced  unemployment  for  all 
groups  except  Black  youth. 

Although  data  on  the  unemployment  rate 
for  youth  have  been  given  the  major  atten- 
tion, the  most  critical  differences  in  the  em- 
ployment status  of  White  and  Black  youth 
la  the  difference  in  their  Labor  Force  Par- 
ticipation (LPP)  rates.  Although  adult  Black 
men  (25-64)  have  a  labor  force  participation 
rate  similar  to  White  men,  and  adult  Black 
women  (25-64)  have  a  higher  labor  force 
participation  rate  than  White  women,  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  Blacks,  In 
the  age  categories  16-17.  18-19,  and  20  to  24. 
Is  markedly  less  than  Whites  for  the  same 
age,  sex.  and  educational  status.  Additionally, 
the  liFP  rate  of  Black  male  youth  has  dropped 
consistently  for  each  group  since  1960,  re- 
gardless of  educational  status,  age,  or  the 
economic  climate  of  the  society.  There  are 
only  two  possible  reasons  for  thte  difference 
by  race.  The  first  is  that  those  Blacks  who 
are  now  not  In  the  labor  force  have  been 
unable  to  find  work,  and  therefore,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force  by  ceasing 
to  seek  employment;  the  second  is  that  many 
Black  youth  have  never  entered  the  labor 
force  at  all.  Thus  these  youth  are  not  counted 
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as  unemployed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  unemployment  rate  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  Is  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  unemployed  as 
a  percentage  of  the  labor  force  participants 
Thus  by  not  seeking  employment  they  reduce 
the  unemployment  rate  twice,  once  by  not 
being  counted  as  unemployed  and  once  by 
not  being  counted  In  the  LPP  rate.  The  Labor 
Force  Participation  Rate  Includes  those  who 
are  employed  plus  those  who  have  actually 
looked  for  a  Job  during  the  past  week  (the 
unemployed).  Thus,  all  those  persons  who 
are  unemployed,  but  have  stopped  looking 
because  they  believe  no  Jobs  exist  for  them 
are  not  unemployed.  In  effect,  then,  the  re- 
ported unemployment  rate,  (high  as  It  is) 
Is  based  on  an  artificial  definition  that  ob- 
scures the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

An  alternative,  and  more  revealing  way  of 
examining  the  data  is  to  look  at  the  percent 
of  all  youth  out  of  school  who  are  employed, 
unemployed,  and  not  In  the  labor  force  In 
terms  of  three  different  classifications  of 
youth — ^In-School;  High  Shool  Graduates; 
Dropouts.  In  this  method  we  are  not  viewing 
the  unemployed  as  a  percent  of  those  In 
the  labor  force,  but  rather  as  a  percent  of 
all  persons  in  the  classification,  and  can  com- 
pare the  percentage  not  in  the  labor  force 
across  the  races  and  educational  classifica- 
tions. (See  Table  1.) 

TABLE    1.— EMPLOYMENT   BY   RACE,    BY    EDUCATIONAL 

STATUS  IN  1975 

(In  percent) 

Not  in 
Em-    Unem-      labor 
ployed    ployed      force     Total 


Enrolled  in  school:  * 

White 40.1         6.5       54.3       100 

Black 21.7         7.1       71.3       100 

Not  enrolled  in  school: 

High  school  graduates:  - 

White 74.4         9.4       16.2       100 

Black 60.6       17.3       22.0       100 

Dropouts:  > 

White 49.2       14.5       36.4       100 

Black 35.2       19.2       45.6       100 

'  In  school— Young  people  in  school  are  seeking  pai1-time  o*^ 
summer  employnent;  by  and  large  their  motivation  in  job' 
seeking  is  income  rather  than  career  motivation.  (This  group 
represents  24  percent  of  all  wh'te  youth  and  33  percent  of  all 
black  youth  who  are  unemployed  or  likely  to  desire  employment.) 

2  High  school  graduates,  out  of  school— Those  who  are  high 
schcol  graduates  or  have  had  some  college  are  I'kcly  to  meet 
employers  minimal  expectation:  some  have  specilic  skills  to 
offer  employers.  By  and  large,  tney  are  seeking  full-time  jobs 
as  a  first  step  on  a  career  ladder  (34  percent  of  all  white  youth 
end  30  percent  of  all  black  youth  who  are  unemployed  or  likely 
to  desire  employment  tall  In  this  classification). 

3  Dropouts,  out  of  school— Dropouts  are  the  youth  who  have 
the  most  difficulty  achieving  entry  Into  the  labor  force,  and  have 
the  least  to  offer  employers.  These  youth  are  most  likely  to  be 
tamong  the  structurally  unemployed  and  are  likely  to  remain  In 
that  group  throughout  their  lifetime,  yet  they  also  are  seeking 
•  ull-tlme  jobs,  and,  no  less  than  the  high  school  graduates,  are 
nterested  m  gamtng  access  to  rewarding  lifetime  careers  (this 
gioup  represents  42  percent  of  all  white  youth  and  37  peicent 
of  all  black  youth  who  are  unemployed  or  likely  to  desire 
employment). 

Note:  See  tables  2  and  3. 

Thus,  we  are  able  to  see  from  Table  1  that 
of  all  those  in-school  the  percent  looking 
for  Jobs  who  are  unemployed  is  reasonably 
equal  for  Whites  and  Blacks  and  that  the 
major  difference  is  the  markedly  fewer 
Blacks  than  Whites  who  are  employed  (40 
percent  to  22  percent)  and  the  substan- 
tially higher  percent  of  Blacks  not  in  the 
labor  force  (71  percent  to  53  percent).  For 
both  White  and  Black  dropouts  the  percent 
employed  is  much  lower  than  for  High 
School  Graduates  although  both  are  out  of 
school  seeking  full-time  jobs.  The  differ- 
ence among  unemployed  Black  and  White 
dropouts  is  comparatively  small  (4  percent), 
but  14  percent  more  Whites  are  employed 
than  Blacks,  and  46  percent  of  Black  youth 
In  the  dropout  classifications  are  not  in  the 
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labor  force,  (compared  to  36  percent  of  view,  we  find  that  the  largest  number  re- 
White  youth).  By  examining  the  unem-  quiring  service  are  the  dropouts — both 
ployed   from  this  more  realistic  point  of     Black  and  White. 

Table  2. — Supply  and  demand  equation  of  the  labor  market 

STTPPLT  DEMAND 


Characteristics  of  youth 

Live  in  inner  city  neighborhoods;  have  dif- 
ficulty (frequently  impossibUity)  in  reaching 
suburban  Jobs. 

Cannot  meet  requirements  for  white-collar 
Jobs;  frequently  do  not  want  menial  service 
Jobs. 

Have  low  reading  and  math  achievement 
levels;  lack  experience. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  labor  market  and 
tend  to  pursue  entry-reentry  pattern;  youth 
accept  Jobs  that  they  do  not  want,  and  there- 
fore, have  high  absenteeism,  tardiness,  and 
quit  rates. 

Have  unrealistic  wage  expectations. 


Characteristics  of  labor  market 
Major  shift  of  Jobs,  especially  skilled  and 
semiskilled  blue-collar  Joljs.  from  urban  to 
suburban  areas  and  from  North  to  South. 

Remaining  Jobs  in  the  cities  increasingly 
white-collar,  and  lower  level  service  Jobs. 

Preference  of  employers  for  more  educa- 
tion, skills,  and  experience;  and  preference 
for  employing  white  men  25-44  years  of  age. 

Employers  want  employees  who  will  pro- 
vide stable  work  force. 


Employers  want  employees  whose  produc- 
tivity warrants  wage  rates  paid. 


As  Table  2  demonstrates,  given  the  dis- 
parity between  the  characteristics  of  youth, 
and  the  hiring  standards  of  employers,  large 
scale  unemployment  among  inner  city  youth 
is  likely  to  continue  even  if  signiHcant  num- 
bers of  job  vacancies  become  available  un- 
less considerable  changes  are  made  in  both 
the  supply  and  demand  sides  of  the  labor 
market. 

Reordering  priorities  In  the  development 
of  a  youth  strategy  requires  the  definition  of 
the  segments  of  the  youth  population  who 
suffer  particularly  severe  unemployment 
problems,  and  are.  therefore,  the  most  ap- 
propriate target  populations  for  employ- 
ment/training programs.  These  groups  of 
youth,  (in-school,  high  school  graduates, 
dropouts)  were  defined  in  Table  1.  Different 
portions  of  these  groups  faU  into  three  types 
of  unemployment.  Although  the  majority  of 
each  group  suffers  from  a  different  type  of 
employment,  members  of  each  group — e.g.. 
High  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts  who 
are  out  of  school  and  in-school  youth — are 
to  be  found  suffering  from  each  type  of  un- 
employment, e.g..  frlctlonal.  cyclical  and 
structural. 

1.  Frictional  unemployment:  In-school; 
High  School  Graduates — usually  short-term 
unemployment,  occasioned  by  normal,  vol- 
untary movement  between  Jobs,  and  into 
and  out  of  the  labor  force  (Includes  unem- 
ployment during  the  summer  of  young  peo- 
ple who  flow  into  the  labor  force  during 
these  months).  (Types  A  and  B.)» 

2.  Cyclical  unemployment:  In-school; 
Graduates — some  of  which  is  of  long  dura- 
tion during  periods  of  recession  of  persons 
willing  and  capable  of  work  who  are  unable 
to  find  jobs  because  of  lack  of  Jobs  (Types 
A  and  B).* 

3.  Structural  unemployment:  Dropouts; 
Graduates — long-term  unemployment,  pri- 
marily among  certain  groups  of  youth, 
which  is  structural  in  nature  because  of 
absence  of  saleable  skills  and  may  presage  a 
lifetime  of  unstable,  marginal  employment 
experiences  (Type  C  and  sometimes  B).* 

Structural  problems  are  of  particular  con- 
cern for  employment/training  programs 
since,  imless  addressed,  the  youth  In  this 
classification  are  likely  to  carry  permanent 
lifetime  handicaps  in  the  labor  market. 

C.    ASSESSMENT    OF    CURRENT    PROGRAMS 

A  variety  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams for  youth  have  been  devised  and 
funded  utilizing  federal  resources.  The  ma- 
jority have  been  work  experience  programs 
for  in-schcx>l  youth.  Evaluations  of  these 
programs  indicate  that  few  youth  are  likely 


*See  Table  1. 


to  receive  any  training  or  other  services  that 
will  improve  their  future  employability  or 
Income.  The  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  have  been  more  Interested  in  num- 
bers served,  than  the  quality  of  placements; 
and  therefore,  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
serving  as  many  persons  as  possible  rather 
than  investing  in  high  quality  service  for 
fewer  persons.  Training  programs  have 
tended  to  be  for  a  maximum  of  20-26  weeks, 
permitting  youth  to  acquire  only  those  skills 
that  industry  can  easily  train  for  Itself.  The 
employment  and  training  programs  have  fo- 
cused on  preparing  people  for  Jolw  in  the 
secondary  labor  market  that  are  often  not 
superior  to  the  Jobs  that  they  would  have 
obtained  without  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  mcst  youth,  the  history  of  CETA  and 
its  predecessors  has  been  merely  a  holding 
action,  "an  aging  vat."  When  increased  earn- 
ings have  been  reported  they  largely  reflect 
the  increased  age  and  maturity  of  the  par- 
ticipants, rather  than  any  increased  value 
attained  through  training  and  services 
received. 

A  brief  review  of  the  various  programs 
illuminates  their  limitations: 
Work  Experience  programs  including  Sum- 
mer Youth  programs 

This  is  the  largest  type  of  employment  and 
training  progrram  for  youth,  and  it  focuses 
primarily  on  students.  Essentially  these  pro- 
grams, whether  during  the  simimer  or  year- 
round,  are  designed  to  put  income  into  en- 
roUees  pockets  rather  than  upgrading  their 
employability. 

Institutional  and  On-the-Job  Training 
programs 

Gains  in  earning  levels  are  obtained 
through  increased  labor  force  participation, 
(i.e.,  youth  work  more  hours  per  week  for 
more  weeks),  rather  than  higher  earnings. 
OJT  trainees  record  more  gains  than  institu- 
tional training,  at  half  the  program  cost. 
Length  of  training  is  rarely  adequate  to  ob- 
tain access  of  skilled  employment. 
Public  Service  Employment 

On-the-job  training  programs  In  the 
public  sector  are  not  usually  available  to 
youth. 

Job  Corps 

The  Job  Corps  program  focuses  on  drop* 
outs  with  the  most  severe  employment  prob- 
lems. On  the  basis  of  Job  Corps  experience, 
total  remediation  is  expensive.  ($9,000-«10,- 
000  per  person  year),  and  useful  for  only  a 
small  number  of  youth  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  benefit.  Follow-up  placement  services 
are  essential  if  the  participants  are  to  record 
any  real  gains.  Most  importantly,  no  definl- 
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D.   RECOMMENDATIO;  rS 

Against  the  background  of 
employment  and  training  proj, 
youth  employment  legislation 
Jor  expansion  of  these  same 

have  not  improved  the ^._ 

In  the  past.  Students  are  s'tlll ... 
the  highest  priority,  and  schoo   „ 
still  likely  to  be  underrepreser  ted 
they  are  most  In  need  of  service 
are  likely  to  receive  little  save 
crease  of  Income  for  their 

Youth  account  for  about 
unemployed;    therefore,   the 
ployment  problem  cannot  be 
substantially   reducing   the   „,_ 
unemployment.  In  fact,  rellevli  g 
portlonate  burden  of  Joblessn; 
young  workers  generally,  and  b  ' 
particularly,  could  be  conslderei 
recovery  strategy  in  Itself.  At  t 
It  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  majoi 
economic  recovery  program.  Slice 
recovery  alone  has  not  Improved 
employment  rates  over  the  pas 
for  those  20-24  year  olds  or  foi 
is  unlikely  that  either  economi  c 
an  expansion  of  existing  pr 
likely  to  solve  the  problem  to 
degree. 

If  real  gains  are  to  be  made 
In  need  of  service,  a  major 
of  the  type  of  service  that  sL 
Is  essential.  If  major  funds 
vested,  some  of  these  funds  »._ 
to  examine  the  whole  problem 
Ing  youth's  transition  from  ! 
as  well  as  an  effort  to  design 
will  absorb  the  structuraUy  u 
the  mainstream  of  the  labor 
exnerience  programs  have  their 
more    permanent    solution.^ 
root  causes  of  youth  unemp.„ 
develooed.  The  Black  Caucus 
alternative  solutions  designed 
the  causes  of  youth  employn 
and    Is    particularly   concerned 
affect  on  those  most  severely 
present  svstem— the  Black 

Two   overall    approaches    ard 
sidered— one  that  deals  with  Im 
program  content  In  approaches 
youth,    the   other   by   explorl 
economic  solutions  that  are 
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tlcularly  beneficial  to  youth.  Since  these  are 
alternatives.  It  Is  not  proposed  that  all  alter- 
natives be  available  to  all  youth. 
1.  Program  content  issues 
Subsidized  Employment 
Subsidized      employment      opportunities 
should  be  sought  for  youth  with  both  public 
and  private  employers  In  both  large  Industry 
and  In  small  businesses  that  offer  valuable 
training   opportunities.    Placements   should 
be  selected  In  terms  of  the  likelihood  that 
youth  will  obtain  training  and/or  experi- 
ence that  will  permit  them  to  attain  per- 
manent access  to  the  primary  labor  force. 
On-the-job  training,  as  appropriate,  would 
be   provided   by   the   employer.   Placements 
should  be  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  youth  so  placed  should  be 
21-24  years  of  age.  and  60%  under  21  years 
of  age.  Youth  should  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  family  income,  race,  and  sex  of  the 
unemployed    youth    In    the    local    political 
Jurisdiction.  For  the  first  six  months,  the 
youth  should  be  paid  80%   of  the  average 
entry  wage  paid  persons  In  the  occupation 
In  the  Jurisdiction;  90%  for  the  second  six 
months;  and  100%  for  the  second  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months.  60%  of  the  wages 
should  be  contributed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; 45%   during  the  second  six  months; 
and  40%   during  the  second  year.  We  can 
expect  an  average  entry  wage  of  (8.000  per 
year;  this  would  require  a  government  con- 
tribution of  $3,200  per  year  for  two  years. 
The  employer's  share  of  the  salary  would 
average  $3,600  for  the  first  year,  and  $4,800 
for  the  second  year.  (The  assumption  Is  that 
the  employee  would  increase  his/her  value 
to  the  employer  as  s/he  gained  skills  and 
experience.)   The  trainee  would  earn  $6,400 
the  first  six  months,  $7,200  the  second  six 
months,   and  $8,000  the  second  year.  Five 
hundred  dollars  per  trainee  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  local  or  state  CETA  for  serv- 
ices to  the  trainees.  One  billion  dollars  would 
provide  approximately  270.000  slots  per  year. 
A  program  of  this  nature  combining  selec- 
tive public  and  private  subsidized  employ- 
ment should  be  a  major  component  of  any 
youth  legislation. 

Transition  from  School  to  Work 
Although  there  have  been  task  forces  ex- 
ploring the  issue  of  transition  from  school 
to  work,  no  research  has  been  undertaken 
to  deal  seriously  with  long-range  solutions 
to  the  Issue  of  regularizing  the  transition  of 
young  people  from  school  to  work.  Experi- 
mentation with  new  policies  and  programs 
must  be  undertaken  so  that  a  start  can  be 
made  In  developing  models  that  will  attack 
the  roots  of  the  problem.  Federal  funding 
should  be  large  enough  to  attract  state  (and 
local)  commitments  of  youth  employment 
and  training  and  vocational  education  funds 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  test  different  sys- 
tems. In  order  to  assure  that  positive  find- 
ings can  be  replicated,  each  effort  should  be 
carefully  evaluated  from  the  beginning  to 
provide  data  on  the  usefulness  of  each  tested 
model. 

Public  Works 

All  public  works  bills  should  be  amended 
to  require  the  employment  of  one  youth 
trainee  for  every  five  adult  emplovees 
(trainees  to  be  allocated  60%  to  those  2i-24 
years  of  age,  and  50%  to  those  18-21  years 
of  age) .  Trainee  wages  should  be  pegged  to  a 
percentage  of  Joxirnejrman  wages. 

The  Public  Works  Act  should  emphasize 
rehabilitation  In  the  central  cities  to  make 
them  habitable  and  to  decrease  the  continu- 
ing pressure  on  the  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  market.  This  approach  would 
be  more  labor  Intensive  and  would  produce 
more  Jobs  for  inner  city  youth,  as  well  as  for 
construction  workers,  than  the  types  of  pro- 
grams that  are  presently  being  funded,  fre- 
quently to  build  non-essential  public 
buildings. 


State  Employment  Service  (ES) 
An   Improved  ES  placement  service  em- 
phasizing Its  role  as  a  Labor  Exchange  would 
not  only  improve  services  to  youth,  but  could 
also  have  an  economic  Impact.  Paucity  of 
data  makes  It  difficult  to  determine  by  how 
much   unemployment  could  be  reduced.  If 
openings  listed  with  ES  were  rapidly  filled, 
but  the  difference  should   be  considerable. 
If  employers  were  required  to  list  all  Jobs 
with  the  ES  as  a  requirement  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  system,   more  Jobs 
would  be  available  for  more  referrals;  this 
would  also  reduce  unemployment  and  In  turn 
would  have  Its  effect  on  the  economy. 
2.  Programs  affecting  the  economy 
Employment  Tax  Credit 
An  Employment  Tax  Credit  targeted  on 
providing  a  tax  credit  to  employers  based  on 
the  employment  of  additional  youth  should 
be  studied.  Such  a  tax  Is  expected  to  produce 
low-skilled   blue-collar   Jobs,   which   should 
Increase  employment  of  Black  youth.  This 
could  be  substituted  for  the  Investment  tax 
credit  currently  In  effect,  which  apparently 
works  against  Increased  employment  of  Black 
youth  .1 

Social  Security  and  the  Minimum  Wage 
A  lower  minimum  wage  for  youth  is  often 
suggested  as  a  means  of  Increasing  youth 
employment.  Bernard  Anderson's  study  indi- 
cates that  a  youth  wage  below  minimum 
wages  would  exacerbate  the  problems  which 
characterize  the  employment  of  youth,  such 
as  high  turnover  rates.  Also  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted that  a  reduction  of  minimum  wage 
for  teenagers  could  create  800,000  Jobs  for 
youth,  but  could  also  simultaneously  reduce 
adult  employment  by  about  500,000,  a  very 
questionable  price  to  pay.  An  alternative  ap- 
proach to  reducing  the  cost  of  employing 
youth  without  reducing  the  take  home  pay 
of  the  working  youth  is  needed. 

One  option  to  be  explored  is  utilization 
of  the  social  security  system  to  encourage 
employers  to  hire  youth.  If  employers  were 
relieved  of  paying  their  share  of  the  Social 
Security  tax  for  youth,  the  youth  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  Income  at  the  minimum 
wage  level,  but  employing  youth  would  be- 
come more  attractive  to  employers.  In  effect, 
employers  would  be  saving  5.8%  of  the 
youth's  salary.  The  funds  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  could  be  made  up  over  the 
years,  and  In  any  case,  if  youth  are  not  em- 
ployed, no  social  security  contribution  would 
be  made  at  all. 

Unemployment  Compensation 
An  In-deptb  study  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation is  long  overdue.  It  Is  Important 
to  determine  whether  its  present  administra- 
tion   encourages    youth    to   remain    unem- 
ployed, particularly  In  Its  extended  time  cov- 
erage, and  permits  youth  to  refuse  Jobs  be- 
cause they  are  not  "suitable"  with  no  time 
limitation  for  a  "cut-off." 
Research  in  Subsidized  Youth  Employment 
The  impact  of  Investment  In  subsidized 
youth  employment  programs  as  an  immedi- 
ate   economic    stimulus    warrants    further 
study.  Much  of  the  proposed  tax  reduction 
to  adults  and  families  will  be  allocated  to 
debt   reduction,   whereas   youth    are   likely 
to  put  any  money  they  earn  directly  Into 
the   purchase   of   goods,   thereby   providing 
an  immediate  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
Agency  Structure  and  Allocation  Formula 
Whatever    programs    are    instituted,    the 
state  and  local  CETA  structure  already  in 
place  should  have  the  responsibility  for  any 
new  youth  programs.  However,  a  new  for- 
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mula  should  be  developed  to  allocate  frinds 
to  Jurisdictions  where  youth  and  their  prob- 
lems are  concentrated.  Such  factors  as  In- 


cidence of  poverty  based  on  family  Income, 
low  labor  force  participation  rate,  low  em- 
ployment   rate    and    high    unemployment 

TABLE  3.— SUMMARY  OF  PAPER 


rates,  and  youth  population  (as  opposed  to 
total  population)  should  be  included  In  any 
allocation   formula. 


BiKk  youth 


In  school  type  A. 


Actual  unemployirent  rata  > 


Type  of  unemployment  I 


Type  of  programs 
presently  offered » 


/ 


Possible  new  prttrsmt  < 


32.8  percent ffietionaj. 


CETA— Work  experience,  summer  pro-    Tiansiticn   from   school   to  work;   im- 

gram,  vocational  education.  prove*  ES  services. 

Out  of  school,  type  8:  higti  school    30.3  percent Cyclical On-th*-iob  training;  JOBS;  institutional    Subsidized    public    and    private    em- 
graduates  and  atMve.                                                                                                                                    training;  work  experience.  ployment;  Public  Works  Act. 
TypeC:  Dropouts. 36.9  percent Structural Job  Corps;  work  experience —  Improved  ES  services. 


<  White  labor  force  participation  rate  m^nus  black  labor  force  participation  rate  plus  reported 
unemployment  rates  equals  actual  unemployment  rate. 
>  Each  group  fails  typically,  but  not  exclusively,  in  these  categories. 


>  The  limitations  of  these  programs  are  described  in  the  section:  Assessment  of  Current 
Pfograrrs. 
<  Programs  affecting  the  economy  wot'td  impact  all  groups. 


PROPOSED  TAX  CREDIT  TO 
VETERANS 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  of  $1,500  spread  over 
a  3-year  period  for  every  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  who  had  served  in  a 
combat  zone.  Members  will  recall  that  I 
informed  them  yesterday  that  Senator 
Stevens  of  Alaska  had  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill  on  this  subject  in  the  other  body. 
For  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
equity  involved  in  this  measure,  I  should 
point  out  that  my  bill  excludes  those  vet- 
erans whose  discharges  are  eligible  for 
upgrading  as  a  result  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  announcement  of  2  days  ago 
from  participating  in  the  tax  credit. 


THE  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  revised  version  of 
the  Sales  Representatives  Protection 
Act,  a  bill  which  I  first  cofponsored  in 
the  94th  Congress.  If  enacted,  this  legis- 
lation will  go  a  long  way  in  protecting 
independent  salesmen  from  the  abuses 
they  now  face. 

Independent  sales  representatives  are 
the  lifeline  of  this  Nation's  free  enter- 
prise system.  As  the  essential  link  be- 
tween thousands  of  manufacturers  and 
the  multitudes  of  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, they  represent  a  vital  safeguard 
of  free  entry  to  the  marketplace.  The 
fact  is  that  virtually  any  small  firm  or 
individual  with  an  innovative  idea  can 
market  a  new  product  by  using  the  re- 
sources of  independent  salesmen,  who 
work  for  commission  only. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  source  of  the 
independent  salesman's  versatility— his 
commissioned  salary^is  also  the  source 
of  his  greatest  vulnerability.  Some  im- 
scrupulous  manufacturers  rob  the  sales 
representative  of  the  commission  he  has 
earned  while  diligently  working  to  build 
up  an  account  for  a  principal.  It  Is  a 
devastating  situation  for  the  represent- 
ative who  has  invested  much  time  and 
personal  resources  in  an  account — all  to 
the  financial  benefit  of  his  principal — 
only  to  have  his  territory  cut,  his  com- 


mission slashed,  or  an  entire  segment 
of  business  transformed  into  a  "house 
account."  The  salesman  is  now  without 
recourse  to  protect  himseJf  from  these 
assaults  upon  his  basic  financial  rights. 

The  Sales  Representatives  Protection 
Act  provides  a  system  of  post-termina- 
tion compensation  in  the  event  that  a 
salesman  is  abruptly  terminated.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  simply  to  insure 
that  a  salesman  is  indemnified  by  his 
principal  if  he  is  terminated  without 
reasonable  compensation  or  his  financial 
position  is  otherwise  abused.  It  also 
stipulates  minimal  conditions  to  be  met 
in  any  contract  between  a  sales  repre- 
sentative and  his  principal. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Finance  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  conducted 
a  day  of  hearings  on  H.R.  13180,  the 
predecessor  of  this  bill.  In  response  to 
some  of  the  constructive  criticism  offered 
at  that  time,  I  have  made  a  significant 
change  in  this  legislation. 

The  act  now  provides  that  salesmen 
who  have  contracts  with  their  principals 
will  be  exempt  from  the  indemnification 
mechanism  of  title  I,  provided  that  the 
contract  meets  tlie  specifications  re- 
quired by  the  act  and  insures  that  the 
principal  will  give  30  days  of  notice  be- 
fore terminating  a  sales  representative 
for  each  year  that  the  salesman  has 
worked,  up  to  a  maximum  of  90  days.  The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  encourage 
sales  representatives  and  their  princi- 
pals to  enter  into  reasonable  contracts 
that  provide  adequate  protection  for  the 
representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nearly  30  years  since 
the  playwright  Arthur  Miller  first 
shocked  the  American  people  with  his 
"Death  of  a  Salesman,"  a  grim  portrayal 
of  the  grueling  life  of  a  sales  representa- 
tive. Since  that  time,  few  advances  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  rights  and 
working  conditions  of  these  important 
contributors  to  the  American  economy. 
They  are  in  Ilmbo  between  the  powerful 
organizations  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. The  salesman  is  not  eligible  for 
union  membership;  he  has  gained  neither 
workmen's  compensation  nor  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  Willy  Lomans  of 
the  United  States  still  look  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  equitable  working  condi- 
tions they  deserve.  On  their  behalf,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support 
to  the  Sales  Representatives  Protection 
Act. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 


H.R.  5824 

A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  to  certain  sales 
representatives  terminated  from  their  ac- 
counts without  Justification,  to  provide  for 
the  scope  of  contracts  between  sales  rep- 
resentatives and  their  principals,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

RepresentaUves    of    the    United    States    of 

Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Sales  Representatives  Protection  Act". 

FINDINGS     AND     PTJBPOSE 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  Many  individuals  who  work  as  sales 
representatives  for  business  firms  are  Inde- 
pendent contractors  who  are  compensated 
primarily  by  commission. 

(2)  Such  sales  representatives  generate 
sales  without  which  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  would  not  produce  needed 
goods  and  services. 

(3)  Such  sales  representatives  operate 
most  effectively  and  productively  when  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  compensated  for  their 
efforts  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
contracts  with  their  principals. 

(4)  Such  sales  representatives  do  not  gen- 
erally have  the  benefits  of  workmen's  cMn- 
pensatlon,  unemplojTnent  compensation,  or 
company-sponsored  retirement  or  pension 
plans  and  are  not  eligible  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. 

(5)  Such  sales  representatives  Invest  their 
own  time  and  resources  in  the  development 
of  their  territories  and  markets. 

(6)  Many  sales  representatives  are  sub- 
jected to  wrongful  termination  from  their 
accounts,  reduction  in  the  size  of  their  sales 
territories,  conversion  of  their  accounts  to 
house  accounts  serviced  directly  by  their 
principals,  and  other  abuses  which  deny  such 
sales  representatives  the  fuU  benefits  of  their 
labor. 

(7)  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  sales  representatives  who 
are  wrongfully  terminated  may  be  reasonably 
compensated  for  such  termination. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
a  reasonable  and  equitable  system  under 
which  sales  representatives  may  be  Indemni- 
fied for  commissions  denied  them  because 
of  wrongful  terminations. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "principal"  means  any  per- 
son who^ 

(A)  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, prcxiuclng.  assembling.  Import- 
ing, or  distributing  merchandise  for  sale  In 
commerce  to  a  customer  who  purchases  such 
merchandise  for  resale  or  for  use  la  business: 

(B)  utilizes  sales  representatives  to  solicit 
orders  for  such  merchandise;    and     * 

(C)  compensates  such  sales  representa- 
tives. In  whole  or  In  part,  by  commission. 

(2)  The  term  "sales  representative"  means 
any  person  (other  than  an  agent-driver  or 
commission -driver)   who  U  an  Independent 
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contractor  engaged  in  the 
netting,  on  behalf  ot  a  prlnillpal 
the  purchase  of  such  prlncl  sal 
dlse. 

(3)  The  term  "good  cause" 
on  the  part  of  a  sales 
respect  to  a  principal  of  such 
atlve  which  constitutes — 

(A)  dishonesty  or  fraud  or 
activity; 

(B)  a  material  breach  of 
tween   such   sales 
principal; 

(C)  failure  to  put  forth  a 
to   obtain    orders    for   the 
such  principal;  or 

(D)  gross  negligence  in 
of  the  duties  of  such  sales 

(4)  The  term  "commerce' 
traffic,     transmission, 
transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a 
place  outside  thereof;  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  trifflc, 
sion,  communication,  or  t: 
scribed  in  subparagraph  (A) 

(5)  The  term  "State"  mea^s 
District  of  Columbia,  the 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgil 
the  Canal  Zone. 


uslness  of  so- 

,  orders  for 

's  merchan- 


means  conduct 
repr(  sentative  with 
lales  represent- 
other  criminal 

tie  contract  be- 
representaflve   and  such 

gbod  faith  effort 
iferchandise   of 

tlie  performance 

representative. 

means   trade, 

comniunication,     or 

State  and  any 

:,  transmis- 
tran^portation  de- 

a  State,  the 

Conjmonwealth  of 

Islands,  and 


TITLE  I— INDEMNIFIC  ATION 


REPRESENTATIVE 

provided  in 
who,  without 
s  representa- 
soliclt  orders 
from  an  ac- 
ve  described 
indemi^ify  such  sales 
with   section 


itatl 


id(r 


INDEMNIFICATION    BY    PRINCIPAlJ   OF    UNJUSTLY 
TERMINATED  SALES 

Sec.  :oi.  (a)(1)  Except  a 
paragraph  (3),  any  principal 
good  cause,  terminates  any  sa 
tive  from  an  assignment  to 
on  behalf  of  such  principal 
count  of  such  sales  represen 
in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
representative  in  accordance 
102(a). 

(2)   An  account  referred  to 
(1 )  is  a  customer  of  a  principal 

(A)  which  purchases 
principal  through  a  sales  rep 
such  principal  for  resale  or  fo 
ness; 

(B)  the  business  of  which 
clpal — 

(i)    was   initially   solicited 
representative;  or 

(11)    was   not    less   than    50 
greater    in    dollar   volume    in 
month  period  during  which 
resentative  was  a  party  to  a  co 
tracts  with  such  principal  un 
sales    representative    solicited 
such   customer   than   in   the 
period  ending  with  the  month 
month   in  which  such  a  cont 
entered  into;  and 

(C)  to  which  such  sales 
assigned  to  solicit  orders  on 
principal  for  a  period  of  not 
teen  months  immediately  ^. 
mination  by  such  principal 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not 
principal    who,    for   a   period    ( 
after  a  termination  referred  to 
sales  representatives,  nor  accept ; 
the   account   Involved   In  such 

(b)(1)    Any  principal  who 
cause  and  for  the  primary 
venting  a  sales  representative    . 
Ing  entitled  to  an  indemniflcatlc  a 
section  (a)(1),  terminates  sucl: 
sentative  from  an  assignment 
ders   on    behalf   of   such 
account  of  such  sales  representat 
in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  liable 
representative  in  the  amount 
section  102(a)  (2)  (A). 

(2)    An  account  referred  to 
( 1 )  is  a  customer  of  a  principal— 

(A)  which  purchases  __.. 
principal  through  a  sales 
such  principal  for  resale  or  for 
ness;  and 

(B)  to  which  such  sales 
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any  twelve- 
s\4ch  sales  rep- 
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welve-month 
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reprc  sentative  was 
behalf  of  such 
than  eigh- 
the  ter- 
rfferred  to  In 


apply  to  any 
If   two   years 
In  paragraph 
orders  from 
termination. 
1  rithout   good 
pui  pose  of  pre- 
rom  becom- 
under  sub- 
sales  repre- 
.0  solicit  or- 
prlncij)al   from  an 
ve  described 
to  such  sales 
described   in 

Q  paragraph 

merchar  dlse  of  such 
repr(  sentative  of 
use  in  busi- 


repres  sntatlve  was 


assigned  to  solicit  orders  on  behalf  of  such 
principal  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  termina- 
tion by  such  principal  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(c)(1)(A)  Any  principal  who  reduces  the 
size  of  the  geographic  territory,  if  any,  which 
such  principal  has  assigned  to  a  sales  rep- 
resentative with  respect-  to  an  account  of 
such  sales  representative  described  in  para- 
graph (4)  shall,  if  such  reduction  results  in 
a  reduction  of  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
in  the  dollar  amount  of  commissions  paid  by 
such  principal  to  such  sales  representative 
for  orders  accepted  from  such  account  in  the 
twelve-month  period  immediately  following 
such  reduction  in  geographic  territory  com- 
pared with  the  dollar  amount  of  commissions 
paid  by  such  principal  to  such  sales  repre- 
sentative for  orders  accepted  from  such  ac- 
count in  the  immediately  preceding  twelve- 
month period,  indemnify  such  sales  repre- 
sentative in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3). 

(B)  In  any  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  reduction  in  the  dollar 
amount  of  commissions  paid  by  such  prin- 
cipal to  such  sales  representative  because 
such  principal  failed  to  fill  orders  submitted 
by  such  account  due  to  an  act  of  God,  an  act 
of  war  or  insurrection,  a  strike,  or  an  act  of 
an  agency  of  government  shall  be  disre- 
garded. 

(2)  Any  principal  who  reduces  the  rate  of 
commission  paid  to  a  sales  representative  of 
such  principal  for  orders  accepted  by  such 
principal  from  an  account  of  such  sales  rep- 
resentative described  in  paragraph  (4)  shall, 
if  the  total  effect  of  such  reductions  In  any 
twelve-month  period  is  a  reduction  in  rate  of 
commission  of  not  less  than  25  per  centum, 
indemnify  such  sales  representative  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Upon  a  reduction  in  amount  of  com- 
missions described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  a 
reduction  in  rate  of  commission  described 
In  paragraph  (2),  the  principal  causing  such 
reduction  shall — 

(A)  if  the  sales  representative  Involved 
elects  to  terminate  his  relationship  with 
such  principal  with  respect  to  the  account 
involved,  indemnify  such  sales  reoresenta- 
tive  for  such  reduction  in  accordance  with 
section  102(a);  or 

(B)  indemnify  such  sales  representative 
for  such  reduction  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 102(b). 

(4)  An  account  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  is  an  account  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(2),  except  that  the  reference  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  such  subsection  to  a 
termination  by  a  principal  is,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  reference  to  a  re- 
duction by  such  principal  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2). 

COMPtTTATION   OP   mDEMNITY 

Sec.  102.  (a)  (l)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
any  principal  required  under  section  101(a) 
or  101(c)(3)(A)  to  Indemnify  a  sales  rep- 
resentative shall  be  liable  to  such  sales  rep- 
presentative  in  an  amount  computed  by 
multiplying — 

(A)  the  amoimt  which  is  the  greater  of — 
(i)  one-twelfth  the  sum  of  the  commis- 
sions paid  or  to  be  paid  such  sales  represent- 
ative for  orders  accepted  by  such  principal 
from  the  account  from  which  such  sales 
representative  has  been  terminated  in  the 
twelve-month  period  preceding  the  date  of 
such  termination;  or 

(ii)  the  sum  of  the  commissions  paid  or 
to  be  paid  such  sales  representative  for  orders 
accepted  by  such  principal  from  such  account 
in  the  shorter  of — 

(I)  the  thirty-six-month  period  preceding 
the  date  of  such  termination;  or 

(II)  the  period  in  which  such  sales  repre- 
sentative was  a  party  to  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  such  principal  under  which  such 
sales  representative  solicited  orders  from  such 
account; 


divided  by  the  number  of  months  In  such 
period; 

(B)  the  number  of  months  in  which  such 
sales  representative  was  a  party  to  a  contract 
or  contracts  with  such  principal  under  which 
such  sales  representative  solicited  orders 
from  such  account;  and 

(C)  10  per  centum. 

(2)  (A)  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  of 
any  liability  of  a  principal  to  a  sales  repre- 
sentative computed  under  paragraph  (1) 
exceed  the  greater  of — 

(I)  the  sum  of  the  commissions  paid  or  to 
be  paid  such  sales  representative  for  orders 
accepted  by  such  principal  from  the  account 
from  which  such  sales  representative  has 
been  terminated  in  the  twelve-month  period 
preceding  the  date  of  such  termination;  or 

(II)  the  sum  of  the  commissions  paid  or 
to  be  paid  such  sales  representative  for  or- 
ders accepted  by  such  principal  from  such 
account  in  the  shorter  of — 

(I)  the  three-year  preceding  the  date  of 
such  termination;  or 

(II)  the  period  in  which  such  sales  repre- 
sentative was  a  party  to  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  such  principal  under  which  such 
sales  representative  solicited  orders  from 
such  account; 

divided  by  the  number  of  years  (stated  to 
the  nearest  twelfth  part  of  a  year)  in  such 
period. 

(B)  The  amount  of  any  liability  of  a  prin- 
cipal to  a  sales  representative  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  an  ac- 
count of  such  sales  representative  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  Indemnifica- 
tion computed  under  subsection  (b)  which 
was  paid  by  such  principal  to  such  sales  rep- 
resentative with  respect  to  such  account. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  of  any  liability  under  paragraph 
(1),  any  sales  representative  whose  amount 
of  commissions  have  been  reduced  as  de- 
scribed in  section  lOl(c)  (1)  or  whose  rate  of 
commission  has  been  reduced  as  described  In 
section  101(c)  (2)  may  treat  the  date  of  such 
reduction  as  the  date  of  termination  referred 
to  in  such  paragraph. 

(b)  Upon  election  by  a  sales  representative 
under  section  101(c)  (3)  not  to  terminate  his 
relationship  with  a  principal  with  respect  to 
an  account  after  such  principal  has  caused  a 
reduction  in  amount  of  commissions  de- 
scribed in  section  101(c)(1)  or  rate  of  com- 
mission described  in  section  101(c)  (2),  such 
principal  shall  be  liable  to  such  sales  repre- 
senative  in  an  amount  computed  by  deter- 
mining the  amount  to  which  such  sales  rep- 
resentative would  be  entitled  imder  sub- 
section (a)  If  such  reduction  were  a  ter- 
mination under  section  101(a)  and  multi- 
plying such  amount  by  the  percentage  of 
such  reduction. 

PAYMENT  OF  INDEMNITY  RESULTING  FROM 

SETTLEMENT 


SEC.  103.  (a)  Following  the  making  of  a 
binding  agreement  to  settle  a  claim  by  a 
sales  representative  against  a  principal  for 
an  indemnity  under  this  title,  the  principal 
involved  shall  pay  the  amount  of  such  settle- 
ment to  such  sales  representative — 

(1)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  agreement;  or 

(2)  if  the  amount  of  such  settlement  Is 
greater  than  $3,000,  in  the  manner  described 
in  subsection  (b);  whichever  such  principal 
elects. 

(b)  A  principal  electing  under  subsection 
(a)  to  pay  the  amount  of  a  settlement  in 
excess  of  $3,000  under  this  subsection— 

(1)  shall  pay  not  less  than  40  per  centum 
of  such  amount  to  the  sales  representative 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  agreement 
to  make  such  settlement;  and 

(2)  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  payment 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  give  such  sales 
representative  two  negotiable  notes,  each  for 
one-half  of  the  balance  of  such  amount,  one 
of  which  shall  be  due  not  later  than  twelve 
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months  after  the  date  of  such  agreement 
and  shall  bear  Interest  at  twice  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  on 
notes  Issued  by  it  during  any  three-day 
period  including  such  date  to  be  due  in 
twelve  months  and  the  other  of  which  shall 
be  due  not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  such  agreement  and  shall 
bear  interest  at  twice  the  highest  rate  of 
Interest  paid  by  the  United  States  on  notes 
Issued  by  it  during  any  three-day  period 
Including  such  date  to  be  due  in  twenty- 
four  months. 

TITLE    II— CONTRACTS    BETWEEN    SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES   AND   PRINCIPALS 

CONTRACT  TERMS 

Sec.  201.  Any  contract  between  a  sales 
representative  and  a  principal  under  which 
such  sales  representative  shall  solicit  Orders 
for  the  merchandise  of  such  principal  shall 
include  a  provision  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  following  items: 

(1)  The  rate  of  commission  to  be  paid  by 
such  principal  to  such  sales  representative 
for  orders  accepted  by  such  principal  from 
an  account  of  such  sales  representative,  and 
a  statement  of  any  other  form  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  such  principal  to  such 
sales  representative. 

(2)  The  amount  and  method  of  payment 
of  any  advance  on  the  future  compensation 
of  such  sales  representative  to  be  given  by 
such  psinclpal  to  such  sales  representative, 
and  th*  terms  under  which  such  principal 
will  recover  such  advance. 

(3)  The  amount  of  notice,  If  any,  such 
principal  shall  give  such  sales  representative 
before  terminating  such  sales  representa- 
tive provided  that  such  notice  is  not  less 
than  30  days  after  one  year  of  representation, 
not  less  than  60  days  after  two  years  of  rep- 
resentation, and  not  le.ss  than  90  days  after 
three  years  of  representation,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  any  such  notice  shall  be  givra. 

(4)  A  description  of  the  sales  territory,  if 
any,  assigned  to  such  sales  representative 
and  a  statement  of  whether  such  territory 
will  be  an  exclusive  territory  of  such  sales 
representative  with  respect  to  the  merchan- 
dise, or  a  line  of  merchandise,  of  such  princi- 
pal. 

(5)  The  terms.  If  any,  under  which  dis- 
putes between  such  principal  and  such  sales 
representative  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, including,  if  such  disputes  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  the  method  to  be  used 
In  selecting  the  arbitrator. 

(6)  The  ownership  of  any  samples  fur- 
nished by  such  principal  to  such  sales  repre- 
sentative for  use  In  business. 

(7)  The  number  of  days  after  an  order  for 
the  merchandise  of  such  principal  is  trans- 
mitted by  such  sales  representative  to  such 
principal  within  which  such  principal  must 
notify  such  sales  representative  whether  such 
order  has  been  accepted  or  rejected. 

(8)  The  terms.  If  any.  under  which  such 
sales  representative  will  be  paid  a  commis- 
sion for  an  order  which  was  transmitted  by 
such  sales  representative  to  such  principal 
before  the  termination  of  such  sales  rep- 
resentative from  the  account  from  which 
such  order  was  transmitted,  but  which  was 
accepted  by  such  principal  after  such  ter- 
mination. 

(9)  The  terms,  if  any.  under  which  such 
sales  representative  will  receive  copies  of 
shipping  documents  which  relate  to  mer- 
chandise shipped  by  such  principal  to  an  ac- 
count of  such  sales  representative. 

(10)  The  terms,  if  any,  under  which  such 
sales  representative  will  be  allowed  to 
solicit  orders  for  the  merchandise  of  other 
principals. 

DUTIES  OF  PRINCIPAL 

Sec.  202.  Any  principal  who  enters  Into  a 
contract  with  a  sales  representative  under 
which  such  sales  representative  shall  solicit 
orders  for  the  merchandise  of  such  princi- 
pal shall— 


(1)  inform  such  sales  representative, 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  in 
such  contract,  of  such  principal's  receipt  of 
each  order  from  an  account  of  such  sales 
representative; 

(2)  furnish  such  sales  representative, 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  in 
such  contract,  copies  of  all  invoices  and 
credit  memorandums  issued  with  respect  to 
sales  in  the  assigned  geographic  territory,  if 
any,  of  such  sales  representative; 

(3)  furnish  such  sales  representative 
monthly  statements  of  commissions  due  such 
sale?  representatives;  and 

(4)  provide  such  sales  representative,  upon 
the  request  of  such   sales   representative — 

(A)  an  accounting  showing  each  sale  made 
by  such  principal  In  the  preceding  twelve 
months  in  the  assigned  geographic  territory, 
if  any,  of  such  sales  representative: 

(B)  information  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter which  is  related  to  any  claim  by  such 
sales  representative  against  such  principal 
for  a  commission;  and 

(C)  access  to  the  records  of  such  principal 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  information 
supplied  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROCEDtniE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  An  action  to  enforce  any 
rights  of  liabilities  created  by  this  Act  may 
be  brought  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  wlthoxit  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  action  arising  under 
this  Act  which  is  brought  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  such  action  may  be 
brought  in  the  judicial  district  where  all  the 
plaintiffs  reside  in  addition  to  any  other 
Judicial  district  provided  by  law. 

(c)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
Act  later  than  five  ye.ws  after  the  right  to 
such  action  first  arises. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  by  any  sales 
representative  against  any  principal  under 
this  Act,  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue 
of  whether  such  principal  acted  without 
good  cause  shall  rest  on  such  principal. 

(e)  In  any  successful  action  brought  by 
a  sales  representative  under  this  Act,  the 
court  may  award  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  the  cost  of  the  action  to  such  sales 
representative. 

WAIVER  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  302.  Any  provision  In  any  contract  be- 
tween any  sales  representative  and  any  prin- 
cipal reqxiirlng  such  sales  representative  to 
waive  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  void.  However,  where  a  contract  which 
conforms  with  the  provisions  of  Title  n  of 
the  Act  exists,  the  indemnification  provisions 
of  Title  I  shall  not  apply. 

EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAW 

Sec  303.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  invali- 
date or  restrict  any  right  or  remedy  of  any 
sales  representative  tinder  the  law  of  any 
State. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  304.  Sections  101,  201,  and  202  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  ninety- 
day  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  for: 

Mr.  Heftel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  3:30  p.m.  today,  through 
April  6,  1977,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Fountain  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  until  2:30  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marlenee)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Railsback.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  April  5,  immediately  following 
Mr.  Preyer. 

'  The  following  Member  <^at  the  request 
of  Ms.  Oakar)  ,  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kruecer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mai-yland,  for  60 
minutes,  on  March  31. 

Mr.  Preyer,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  5. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  KocH,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks during  consideration  of  H.  Res. 
445  today. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  his  remarks  during  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  445  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marlenee)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHULZE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  QUAYLE. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  DORNAN. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Markey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 
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Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  thret  instances. 
Mr.  McDoNALO  in  fou4  instances, 
Mr.  Rancel. 
Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Ottincer  in  five  infetances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  MncvA. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  inst4nces. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Vento  In  two  instajices 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instaices. 


SENATE  BILL  RE]  'ERRED 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  ol 
title  was  taken  from  the 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred 

S.  964.  An  act  to  provide 
of  certain  positions  and  Individuals 
were  increased  as  a  result 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  . 
Increased  by  the  first  compa 
Justment   occurring   after 
enactment  of  this  Act;  to 
Post  Office  arid  Civil  Service 


the  following 

i  ipeaker's  table 

as  follows: 

1  hat  the  salaries 
which 
the  operation 
lb67  shall  not  be 
•ability  pay  ad- 
date  of   the 
committee  on 


the 
thj 


ENROLLED  JOINT  REjSOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr.  THOMPSON,  from 
on  House  Administration, 
that  committee  had 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  . 
House  of  the  foUowinng 
thereupon  signed  by  the 

H.J.    Bes.    351.    Joint 
further   continuing 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  fo^ 


ADJOURNMEI*  T 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  _, 
that  the  House  do  now  ad 

The  motion  was  agreed  . 
(at  5  o'clock  and  40  minu 
House  adjourned  until  _ 
day,  March  31,  at  11  o'cloik 


t< 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUN 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  _ 
commimications  were  tak 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 

1126.  A  letter  from  the 

culture,  transmitting  notice 
submission  of  the  report  on 
ease  due  by  March  1,  1977  r„ 
of  the  National  Forest  Mana 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  . 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Chal 
Advisory  Council  on  the 

advantaged     Children,      

Council  on  the  Education  of 
Children,    transmitting    the 
annual  report  pursuant  to 

the   Elementary    and    Secc 

Act.  as  amended  (84  Stat.  125) 
mittee  on  Education  and 

1128.  A  letter  from  the 
Interior,  tranamittlng  the  sixth 
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\  tiei 


Committee 

[reported  that 

exami]  led  and  found 

resolution  of  the 

which  was 

Sbeaker : 

resa  utlon    making 

approprl  itlons   for   the 

othfr  purposes. 


Sp  saker,  I  move 
oum. 

accordingly 
es  p.m.),  the 
tomorrow.  Thurs- 
a.m. 


CATIONS, 


X3  TV,  executive 
:n  from  the 
as  follows: 
Secietary  of  Agrl- 
of  a  delay  In 
Iputch  elm  dis- 
section 20 
iement  Act  of 
A|;rlculture. 
•man  National 
Edut»tion  of  Dis- 
ng      the 
Disadvantaged 
( :ouncirs    1977 
134(c)  of 
Second4ry   Education 
to  the  Com- 


port on  the  operation  of  the  Colorado  River, 
covering  actual  operation  during  water  year 
1976  and  a  projected  plan  of  operation  for 
water  year  1977,  pursuant  to  section  602(b) 
of  Public  Law  90-537;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  clarification  of  the  explanatory  materials 
accompanying  Energy  Action  No.  11  (H.  Doc. 
No.  95-115);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  International,  Conser- 
vation, and  Resource  Development  Programs, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program  to  be  held  April  5 
and  6,  1977,  in  Paris,  Prance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMriTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DODD:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  448.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4976.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  program  of 
assistance  for  home  health  services  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
health  services  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  95-140).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DODD:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  449.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4975.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  bio- 
medical research  and  related  programs  (Rept. 
No.  95-141) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  House  Resolution 
450.  Resolution  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  planning 
and  related  programs  (Rept.  No.  95-142) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  451.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4895.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
95-143 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  allocation  of  budget 
totals  by  program.  (Rept.  No.  95-144).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Labsr 
Se  retary 


of  the 
annual  re- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BALDUS: 
HJl.  5754.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  grants  to 
support  the  development  and  operations  of 
small  business  development  centers  In  order 
to  provide  small  business  with  management 
development,  technical  information,  product 
planning  and  development,  and  domestic 
and  international  market  development,  and 


for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  6755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  treat  certain  income 
derived  by  tax-exempt  organizations  from 
investments  in  farmland  as  unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLOUIN: 
H.R.  5756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  cer- 
tain anticompetitive  developments  in  the 
agricultural  Industry;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BOLAND    (for    himself,   Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.    Market,    Mr.     Moakley,    Mr. 
Stttdds,  and  Mr.  Tsoncas)  : 
H.R.  5757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  manufac- 
turing-related   Investments    In    any    state 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

■  By  Mr.  BOWEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moore)  : 
H.R.  5758.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and  in- 
come protection  for  cotton  farmers  and  as- 
sure consumers  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  5759.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  state  and  local  utility  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5760.  A  bill  to  provide  medicare  cov- 
erage for  orthopedic  shoes  or  other  support- 
ive devices  prescribed  by  a  physician  for  cor- 
rection or  treatment  of  abnormalities  of  the 
feet  or  legs  which  caiise  serious  detrimental 
medical  effects;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
elgn  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BROOKS    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Baxjctts,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Neal, 
and  Mr.  Patten)  : 
H.R.  5761.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Energy  in  the  executive  branch  by  the  re- 
organization of  energy  functions  within  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  secure  ef- 
fective management  to  assure  a  coordinated 
national  energy  policy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  5762.  A  bill  to  terminate  age  discrim- 
ination in  employment;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck,   Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,   Mr.   Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Kindness,   Mr.   Devine,   Mr.   Moor- 
head   of  California,   Mr.  Frey,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,    Mr.    Marks.    Mr.    Leggett, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York) : 
H.R.   5763.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect 
to  food  additives;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  6764.  A  bill  to  establish  a  utility  serv- 
ices stamp  program  to  assist  low-Income  and 
fixed  Income  households  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  utilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  permit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  deny  the 
renewal  of  any  radio  or  television  broadcast 
license  if  the  licensee  has  broadcast  infor- 
mation regarding  certain  crimes  in  a  man- 
ner which  impeded  law  enforcement  efforts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fn-HiAN,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hvde, 
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Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Madi- 

CAN,    Mr.    MOAKLEY,    Mr.    MURPHY    Of 

New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Risen- 

HOOVER,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 

Steers,     Mr.     Traxler,     and     Mr. 

Weaver)  : 

H.R.  5766.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 

under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 

program  for  optometric  and  medical  vision 

care;   Jointly,  to   the   Committees  on  Ways 

and    Means,    and    Interstate    and    Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  jR.   (for 
himself,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Wirth)  : 
H.R.  5767.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  th« 
exclusion  for  sick  pay  shall   only  apply   to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.   5768.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous   Substances   Act,    and    for    other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo. Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton,  Mr.  Carr,   Mr.   Cornwell,   Mr. 
Hannaford,    Mr.    Hollenbeck,    Mr. 
KOSTMAYER,   Mr.  LENT,    Mr.   Levitas, 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta,   Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Russo, 
Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.    Solarz,    Mrs. 
Spellman,     Mr.     Stark,     and     Mr. 
Weiss)  : 
H.R.  5769.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  special  rate  of 
postage  for  postal  cards  mailed  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  by  their  constituents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  5770.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
navigation  Improvements  in  Mobile  Harbor, 
Theodore  Ship  Channel,  Ala.,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  Of  Georgia: 
H.R.  5771.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ter<!tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
agricultural  aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use 
tax.  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline 
tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Ertel, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Cornwell,  Mr. 
Le    Fante,    and    Mr.    Moorhead    of 
California) : 
H.R.  5773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  require,  prior  to  dis- 
posal, that  notice  and  first  right  of  refusal 
be  given  to  certain  previous  owners  of  sur- 
plus  real   property;    to   the    Committee   on 
Government  Ooerations. 

By  Mr.  FISHER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Patter- 
son  of   California,   Mr.   Price,   and 
Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.R.  5774.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
Ian    and    Postal    Service    employees    their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 


citizens.  In  the  political  processes  of  State 
and  local  governments,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  Improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H  R.  5775.  A  bill  to  permit  the  marketing 
of  saccharin  with  labeling  warning  of  evi- 
dence of  its  risk  to  health;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.   5776.  A   bill   to  amend  section  2254 
(relating  to  Federal  habeas  corpus  for  cer- 
tain persons  In  State  custody)    of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
the  exclusionary  rule  apply  in  cases  under 
that  section  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
exclusionary   rule   would   apply   in   an   ap- 
pellate proceeding  arising  out  of  the  convic- 
tion on  which  such  custody  is  based;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAIi: 
H.R.   5777.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  respecting  the 
standard   for  the  regulation  of  food  addi- 
tives found  to  induce  cancer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.   5778.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
W^ater   Pollution   Control   Act   defining   the 
term  "navigable  waters";   to  the  Committee 
on  Public   Works  and   Transportation. 

H.R.  5779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMXDT: 
H.R.  5780.  A  bill  to  provide  Combat  Bonuses 
for  Honorable  Vietnam  Service  through  tax 
credits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 
H.R.  5781.  A  bill  to  provide  a  minimum 
level  for  retirement  salaries  of  certain  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  territories  and  possessions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Solarz,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.  5782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  exclude  from  admis- 
sion into  and  to  deport  from  the  United 
States  all  aliens  who  persecuted  others  on 
the  basis  of  religion,  race,  or  national  origin 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nazi  Government 
of  Germany;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
H.R.  5783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  procedures  to  regu- 
late the  manner  In  which  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  may  close  post  offices  serving  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  and  towns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  LEACH: 
H.R.  5784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground  forces  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H  R.  5785.  A  bill  to  name  the  lake  located 
behind  Lower  Monumental  Lock  and  Dam. 
Washington,  Lake  Herbert  G.  West;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Am- 
merman,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Biaggi. 
Mr.    Downey,    Mrs.    Fen  wick,    Mrs. 
Meyner,    Mr.    John   T.   Myers.    Mr. 
Pursell,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Stratton, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
H.R.  5786.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Charles  S. 
Peirce  National  Historical  Site  in  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
such  act  that  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
in  effect  a  binding  law  enforcement  officers' 


bill   of  rights;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennslyvanla,  and  Mr. 
Harkin) : 

H.R.  5788.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment by  the  General  Services  Administration 
of  existing  solar  energy  devices  for  use  in 
Government  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.   QUILLEN: 

H.R.  5789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
services  by  psychologists,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  5790.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVin 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  greater  utilization  of  the  profes- 
sional services  of  qualified  clinical  social 
workers  In  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, to  include  outpatient  services,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  among  the  entities 
which  may  be  qualified  providers,  and  to  re- 
move the  special  limitations  which  are  pres- 
ently Imposed  on  coverage  of  psychiatric  and 
mental  health  services  under  parts  A  and  B 
of  title  XVIII  and  title  XIX;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.R.  5791.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
the  Federal  courts  of  prisoners'  suits  brought 
under  section  1983  of  title  42,  United  States 
Code,  to  improve  the  administration  of  State 
institutions  holding  confined  persons,  and 
for  other  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5792.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  a  Federal  court,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  prosecutor, 
to  place  certain  persons  charged  with  Fed- 
eral crimes  In  programs  of  commimlty  super- 
vision and  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5793.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment and  training  of  criminal  offenders,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5794.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  applications  for  a 
court  order  approving  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  to  obtain  foreign  intelligence 
information;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER)  : 

H.R.  5795.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.R.  5796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  any  tax  paid  or  accrued  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ottinger)  : 

H.R.  5797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that  units 
of  general  local  government  receiving  grants 
under  the  hold-harmless  provisions  of  such 
title  shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal  year  1977, 
to  continue  to  receive  at  least  the  amount 
to  which  they  are  presently  entitled  under 
such  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY: 

H.R.  5798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Rail  Public  Counsel  for  fiscal 
year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  5799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalties 
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imposed  for  certain  firearm  t 
the  Conunittee  on  the 
By  Mr.  SISK : 
HJl.  6800.  A  bill  to 

adoption  Information  exc 

the  Committee  on  Education 
H.R.  5801.  A  bill  to  ameni 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Ac 
ate  the  Disabled  Eagle  . 
der  which  disabled  persons 
to  certain  admission  fee 
parks  and  national  recreatio: 
other  purposes;  to  the 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5802.  A  bill  to  amen( 
Water  Conservation  Fund 
amended;  to  the  Committee 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.   5803.  A  bill  to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
from  gross  Income  for  .socia 
and  related  expenses  Incurrei 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mr.  SISK  (for 
Mr.  Blouin,  Mr. 
Mr.    CoucHLiN,    Mr 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edward 
Mr.  Eowabds  of 
of  Delaware,  Mrs. 
HINOTON,    Mr. 
MARsmo,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  5804.  A  bUl  to  amend 
and  Nationality  Act  to 
tlon  of  more  than  two  chlldr^ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rang^ 
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Simon,     Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of 
HJl.  5805.  A  blU  to  amend  .. 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facillta 
of  more  than  two  children;  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5806.  A  bill  to  provide 
ment  of  certain  minerals  on 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON 
himself,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Guter 
Lacomarsino,      Mr 

MOOUHEAD  of        

T.  Myers,  Mr.  PATTi'soJi^ 
Mr.     Pickle,     Mr. 
Sebelius,  and  Mr.  ... 
H.R.  5807.  A  bill  to  provide 
clal  and  technical  assistance 
encourage  the  development 
tatlon  of  youth  camp  safety 
grams;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

ByMr.  BAUCUS: 
H.R.  5808.  A  bill  to  amend 
medicaid  provisions  as  they 
health  care  facilities;   jointly 
mlttees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRO^^'N  of 
self,    Mr.    McCoRMACK 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  RoDiNp 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  _ 
CETT,  Mr.  Harrington 
Mr.  Seiberlinc,  a%l 
H.R.  6809.  A  blU  to  establish 
search  and  development 
advanced    automobile    t  -^_ 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Science  and  Technology 
By  Mr.   PHILLIP 
aelf,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Moss, 
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BURT3N  (for  hlm- 
<  California,  Mr. 
.  Legcett,  Mr. 
of  California, 
Drinan,  Mr. 
Mr.  Badillo, 
DiNCELL,    Mrs. 


Spellman,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.    Brodhead,    Mr.    Walgren,    Mr. 

SCHETTER,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  FlTHlAN, 

Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    Corrada,    and    Mr. 
LaPalce) : 
H.R.  5810.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
bjr  2,  1968,  an  act  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CORRADA: 
H.R.  5811.  A  bill  to  permit  temporarily  the 
transportation  on  foreign-flag  vessels  of  pas- 
sengers between  certain  ports  In  the  Conti- 
nental United   States  and  ports  in   Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
John  L.  Bltiton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,   Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  5812.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  Intelli- 
gence community  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  create  an  Intelligence  Re- 
search and  Analysis  Agency,  and  prevent  fu- 
ture Intelligence  abuses  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees  on   Armed   Services,   the   Judiciary, 
Government     Operations,     and     Ways     and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DIOGS  (by  request) : 
"RR.  5813.  A  bill  to  revise  the  basis  for 
estimating  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  water  and  water 
services  and  sanitary  sewer  services  furnished 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Staggers,   Mr.  Moss,   Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,     Mr.     McCloskey,     Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Stitdds,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Jen- 
KETTE,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Au- 
CoiN,    Mr.   Steers,    Mr.   Kostmayer, 
Mr.   Bonior,   Mr.   Badillo,   and   Mr. 
Meeds)  : 
H.R.  5814.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  franchised  distributors  and  retailers 
of  motor  fuel  and  to  encourage  conservation 
by  requiring  that  information  regarding  the 
octane  rating  of  automotive  ga.sollne  be  dis- 
closed to  consumers;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Staggers,   Mr.  Moss,   Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Krueger,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Macuire,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.    MooRHEAD    of    California,    Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Rooney, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brod- 
head, Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Fraser)  : 
H.R.  5815.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  franchised  distributors  and  retailers 
of  motor  fuel   and  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion by  requiring  that  information  regarding 
the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  be 
disclosed  to  consumers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.    Blancharo,    Mr.    Baldus,    Mr. 
Pithian,      Mr.      McCormack,  '    Mr. 
D'Amours,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  5816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  franchised  distributors  and  retailers 
of   motor   fuel   and   to  encourage   conserva- 
tion by  requiring  that  information  regard- 
ing the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gaso- 
line be  disclosed  to  consumers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  E'LBERG: 
H.R.  5817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 


conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QIAIMO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter,   Mr.    Sarasin,    Mr.    McKinney, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island) : 
H.R.  5818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  manu- 
facturing-related Investments  in  any  State 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
H.R.  5819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
a  deduction  for  tuition  expenses  for  the 
higher  education  of  themselves,  their 
spouses,  or  their  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ottinger,   Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Beard    of   Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  BlaNch- 
ARD,   Mr.   Blouin,   Mr.   Bonior,   Mr. 
Caputo,  Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,       Mr.       Cornwell,       Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Fraser, 
and  Mr.  Gaydos)  : 
H.R.   5820.   A  bill   to  promote   the   use  of 
energy  conservation,  solar  energy,  and  total 
energy  systems  in  Federal  buildings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ottinger,     Mr.     Risenhoover,     Mr, 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Van    Deerlin,    Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson    of    Texas,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan): 
H.R.  5821.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of 
energy  conservation,  solar  energy,  and  total 
energj'  systems  In  Federal  buildings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Con- 
able,    Mr.    Cochran    of    Mississippi, 
Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Cor- 
man, Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  WnrrrEN,  and  Mr. 
McCormack) : 
H.R.   5822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
certain   food   additives   and   to   permit   the 
marketing  of  saccharin  until  such  an  evalua- 
tion can  be  made  of  it;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Include  hay  as  a 
disaster  reserve;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5824.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  certain  sales  representatives  terminated 
from  their  accounts  without  Justification,  to 
provide  for  the  scope  of  contracts  between 
sales  representatives  and  their  principles,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.    5825.    A   bill    to   permit   teachers   to 
change  employment  across  State  lines  with- 
out substantial  loss  of  retirement  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By    Mr.    QUAYLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DoRNAN,  Mr.   O'Brien,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr. 
Barnard) : 
H.R.  5826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployers, including  farming  operations,  hav- 
ing 25  or  fewer  employees;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr.    Caputo, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  de 
LA   Garza,    Mr.    Dicgs,   Mr.    Drinan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eno- 
Flood,   Mr.   Frey,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
lish,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
GuYER,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R.  5827.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General    to   establish    Special    Drug    Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  temporary  emer- 
gency law  enforcement  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Price,    Mr.    Railsback,    Mr.    Rich- 
mond,   Mr.   Vento,    Mr.    Weiss,   Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.   Charles   Wilson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.   5828.   A   bill   to  direct   the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  Special  Drug  Forces  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  temporary  emer- 
gency law  enforcement  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  5829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  fiscal  years  for  purposes  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  safe  drinking  water;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  5830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities and  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  fiscal  years  for  purposes  of  providing 
assistance  to  the  States  with  respect  to  safe 
drinking  water,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  6831.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the   development   of   mineral    resources    on 
public  lands  of  the  United   States;    to  the 
Commute  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 
dell, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  FYood,  Mr. 
Harrington,      Mr.     Hawkins,      Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.   Pattison  of  New 
York,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Roybal, 
Ms.  ScHROEDER,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  5832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  Korea; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By   Mr.   TRAXLER    (for  himself,    Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
and  Mr.  Bonior). 
H.R.  5833.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suffer 
losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  livestock  quarantined 
or  condemned  because  such  commodities  or 
livestock  have  been  found  to  contain  toxic 
chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public  health;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VANTK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Findley, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr,  Hichtower,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 


Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Obep.- 
star) : 
H.R.  5834.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  raise  the  amount  by 
which  an  individual's  social  security  bene- 
fits are  to  be  increased  on  account  of  de- 
layed retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANTK    (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Bowen,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.     Findley,     Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr. 
Hightower,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Patter.son  of  California. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Oberstar)  : 
H.R.  5835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  future 
cost-of-living  adjustments)  is  permitted  any 
individual    each    year    without    deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals receiving  less  than  the  maximum 
provided  for  benefits  of  the  type  involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  5836.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission   to    make   certain 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions  authorizing   specialized   carriers;    and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS   (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  CoNYERS)  : 
H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
independence  for  Pvierto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  effects  of  saccharin;  to  the 
Committee      on      Interstate      and      Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.  Res.  452.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XLIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives  respecting  the  solicitation  or  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts  by  Members  of  the  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

70.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative 
to  designation  of  wilderness  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

71.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  right  to 
life;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

72.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
tanker  safety  standards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

73.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  canceling  State  Indebtedness  to  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Trust  Fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  5837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S. 

Barry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  5838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaudlosa 
M.  EtuUe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  5839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Margoles;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

68.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Legislature,  Rlverhead, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  open  waier  disposal  for 
dredged  material  in  Western  Long  Island: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 

follows : 

H.R.  3199 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

On  page  38,  strike  out  everything  after  line 
24  up  to  and  Including  line  2  on  page  43,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  16.  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1344)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  subsections: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing shall  not  be  considered  discharges  of 
dredged  or  fill  material: 

"(1)  plowing,  cultivating,  seeding,  and 
harvesting  for  the  production  of  food,  fiber, 
and  forest  products; 

"(2)  maintenance,  including  emergency 
reconstruction  of  recently  damaged  parts,  of 
currently  serviceable  fills  such  as  dikes, 
dams,  levees,  groins,  riprap,  breakwaters, 
causeways,  bridge  abutments  or  approaches, 
and  other  transportation  structures; 

"(3)  maintenance  of  irrigation  and  drain- 
age ditches  and  small  dams  that  create  stock 
ponds  and  farm  ponds. 

"(e)  No  permit  shall  be  required  under 
this  Section  or  Section  402  of  this  Act  for 
discharges  of  dredged  or  fill  material  neces- 
sary to  construct  farm  ponds,  stock  ponds, 
and  debris  basins. 

"(f)  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  Section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  may  issue  general  permits 
for  discharges  of  dredged  or  fill  material 
where  such  activities  are  similar  in  nature 
and  cause  only  minimal  adverse  environ- 
mental impact.  Such  permits  shall  contain 
such  conditions  as  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  five  years.  A  general  permit 
may  be  revoked  or  modified  if  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  effects  of  the  permitted  activ- 
ities are  such  that  individual  permit  treat- 
ment Is  required  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
the  Act. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977,  on  the  Implementation  to  such 
date  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Section.  This  report,  which 
shall  be  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
Administrator,  shall  detail  the  progress  made 
in  Implementing  the  requirements  of  this 
Section  and  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  shaU 
assess  State  programs  that  are  similar  to  this 
program,  and  shall  provide  recommendations 
on  the  manner  In  which  State  and  local 
agencies  can  become  more  directly  respon- 
sible for  fulfiUing  the  requirements  of  this 
Section  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act." 

On  page  38,  strike  out  everything  after 
line  24  up  to  and  Including  line  2  on  page  43, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC  16.  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Water 
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Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  subsections  : 

'•(d)  For  purposes  of  this 
lowing  shall   not   be 
of  dredged  or  All  material 

"(1)  plowing,  cultivating, 
harvesting  for  the  productloi 
and  forest  products; 

"(2)    maintenance,    Inclu 
reconstruction   of   recently 
of  currently  serviceable  fills 
dams,    levees,    groins,    riprap 
causeways,  bridge  abutments 
and  other  transportation 

"(3)  maintenance  of 
age  ditches  and  small  dams 
ponds  and  farm  ponds. 

"(e)    No  permit  shall  be 
this  Section  or  Section  402 
discharges  of  dredged  or  fill  _ 
sar>'  to  construct  farm  ponds 
and  debris  basins. 

"(f)  consistent  with  the 
subsections  (a),   (b),  and   (c 
tlon,    the    Secretary    of    the 
through  the  Chief  of  Engine 
general  permits  for  discharges 
fill  material  where  such 
In  nature  and  cause  only  ... 
environmental    Impact.   Such 
contain    such    conditions    as 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30 
expiration  of  the  recess,  am 
to  order  by  Hon.  James  B 
ator  from  the  State  of  Alabahia 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Rev 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered 
prayer: 


the 


les5 


O  God,  the  strength  of  . 
their  trust  in  Thee,  we  bow- 
presence  lest  we  yield  to  the 
tation  of  relying  on  our 
For  without  Thee,  work  Is 
are  unproductive,  life  is 
wonder,  its  dignity,  and  its 
closer  we  draw  to  Thee, 
know  of  Thy  love,  the  more 

aware  that  we  are  not  flaw 

out  sin.  While  we  confess  ou 
us  from  magnifying  evil,  _. 
defects,  and  from  confessing 
pie's  sins.  Deliver  us  from 
of  pretending  to  be  better  « 
and  from  the  baser  hypocrisy 
ing  to  be  worse  than  we  are.  B 
living  in  us,  make  us  to  be  the 
become — humble,  reverent,  j 
ants  of  Thy  higher  kingdom. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Hin 
to  bring  the  kingdom  which 
earthly  kingdoms.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
nal    of    the    proceedings    c 
March  29,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  4o  ordered. 
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.S.C.    1344)    Is 
thereof  the 


for  a  maximum  period  of  five  years.  A  general 
permit  may  be  revoked  or  modified  if  it  is 
determined  that  the  effects  of  the  permitted 
activities  are  such  that  Individual  permit 
treatment  is  required  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  Act. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977,  on  the  implementation  to  such 
date  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  of  the 
provUions  of  this  Section.  This  report, 
which  shall  be  prepared  In  conjunction  wltli 
the  Administrator,  shall  detail  the  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  requirements  of 
this  Section  and  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
shall.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  assess  the  Impact  of  this  section 
on  the  rural,  agricultural,  ranching,  and  for- 
estry community,  and  shall  provide  recom- 
mendations on  the  manner  in  which  State 
and  local  agencies  can  become  more  directly 
responsible  for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
this  Section  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

"(h)(1)  Until  April,  1978,  In  any  case  where 
an  application  for  permit  has  been  filed  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  discharge,  but  final  ad- 
ministrative disposition  of  such  application 
has  not  been  made,  such  discharge  of  dredged 
or  fill  material  shall  not  be  a  violation  of 
Section  301(a)  of  this  Act,  unless  (A)  the 
Secretary  or  Administrator  determines  that 
the  proposed  activity  win  violate  the  guide- 


lines established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  Section,  or  (B)  final  administrative 
disposition  of  such  application  cannot  be 
made  because  of  the  fai.ure  of  the  applicant 
to  furnish  Information  reasonably  required 
or  requested  in  order  to  review  the  applica- 
tion. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial in  any  coastal  water  of  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide,  any 
inland  water  of  the  United  States  that  is 
used,  was  used  in  the  past,  or  is  susceptible 
to  use  to  transport  interstate  or  foreign  wa- 
terborne  commerce,  any  primary  tributary 
to  such  waters,  any  natural  lake  greater  than 
five  acres,  and  any  marshes,  shallows,  swamps, 
and  wetland  areas  adjacent  to  these  waters 
that  are  periodically  inundated  with  a  fre- 
quency sufficient  to  support  a  prevalence  of 
aquatic  vegetation." 
Strike  Section  16. 
Strike  the  last  word. 

On  page  40,  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "this", 
strike  out  everything  up  to  and  Including 
line  7  on  page  40,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section.". 


H.R.  4976 
By   Mr.   PEPPER: 
Page  16,  line  15,  strike  "$3,450,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$8,000,000". 

Page  16,  line  19,  strike  "$1,000,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000". 
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President, 
the  Jour- 
Tuesday, 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  three  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nominations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF  STATE 

Joseph  D.  Duffey,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

Matthew  Nimetz,  of  New  York,  to  be 
counselor  of  the  Department  of  State 

Herbert  J.  Hansen,  of  Ohio,  to  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Department  of  State 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations under  "International  Bank 
Posts"  and  "Department  of  Commerce" 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


INTERN.WIONAL    BANK     POSTS 


W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment for  a  term  of  5  years;  a  Governor 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  U.S.  Governor  of  the  African 
Development  Fund. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Sidney  Harman.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Jerry  Joseph  Jasinowski,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
wiU  be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  1070 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  budget  waiver.  Calendar  No.  62, 
Senate  Resolution  123,  which  has  refer- 
ence to  S.  1070,  Calendar  No.  52,  a  bill 
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to  authorize  additional  funds  for  housing 
assistance.  That  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  62. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  123)  waiving  the  pro- 
vision of  sec.  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  S.  1070. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  are  waived  with  respect  to  S.  1070,  a 
bill  to  authorize  additional  funds  for  hous- 
ing assistance  for  lower  Income  Americans  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  to  extend  the  Federal  riot 
reinsurance  and  crime  Insurance  program,  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Neigh- 
borhoods, and  for  other  purposes.  The  waiver 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ments crime  and  riot  Insurance  programs,  to 
provide  supplemental  funds  requested  by  the 
administration  for  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams, and  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  of 
policies  required  to  improve  the  Nation's  ur- 
ban neighborhoods. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  nothing  further  at  this  time.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
Secretary  Vance's  departui-e  for  the  pre- 
liminary discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  distinguished  House  minority 
leader,  Representative  John  Rhodes,  and 
1  assured  him  that  the  minority  of  both 
Houses  endorsed  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  a  meaningful 
and  realistic  agreement  on  the  limita- 
tions of  strategic  arms. 

We  did  so  to  allay  any  possible  misap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  the  Secretary  undertook  his 
mission  to  Moscow  without  the  full  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
in  no  way  intended  to  prejudge  the  out- 
come of  these  important  discussions  nor 
was  it  an  attempt  to  limit  the  flexibility 
of  the  administration  as  it  develops  the 
framework  for  SALT  II. 

That  said,  Mr.  President,  I  should  add 
that  the  reports  of  the  initial  meetings 
in  Moscow  are  intriguing.  Naturally,  I  do 
not  know  the  details  of  the  discussions; 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  will  be  fully 
briefed  upon  the  Secretary's  return. 

At  that  time,  and  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  substantive  negotiations  in 
Geneva,  I  am  likewise  confident  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  will  be 
able  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  SALT  package  mutually  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  parties  concerned.  I 


look  forward  to  that  effort  with  the  be- 
lief that  a  meaningful  agreement,  which 
does  not  degrade  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tion to  deter  aggression,  is  a  goal  of  the 
highest  national  priority. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requirement  nor  requests  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  under  the  standing 
order,  and  I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
time  I  have  under  the  special  order  this 
morning  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  remaining 
time  of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
will  be  added  to  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding  me  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 


CONCERNING  THE  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  it  is  wise  and  helpful  for  our 
country  to  have  a  constructive  dialog  on 
the  All-Volunteer  Force.  A  few  Members 
of  this  body  have  already  begun  to  ex- 
amine and  discuss  the  AVF,  its  successes 
or  failures  and  its  future. 

Any  examination  of  the  AVF  should 
begin  with  a  review  of  the  role  of  con- 
scription and  volimteerism  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  a  review  reveals  that  peace- 
time conscription  is  a  departure  from 
the  norm  in  our  country's  history. 

The  first  Federal  draft  began  in  1863 
during  the  Civil  War  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  worst  riots  in  our 
Nation's  history.  That  draft  ended  in 
1865.  No  further  inductions  occurred  im- 
til  1917  when  the  draft  was  reinstated  for 
World  War  I.  Again,  the  draft  lasted  for 
only  the  duration  of  the  war.  In  1940,  the 
fall  of  France  brought  the  return  of  a 
wartime  draft  which  remained  in  effect 
until  1947  when  it  terminated. 

During  the  early  postwar  years,  the 
coimtry  struggled  with  many  issues  of 
military  personnel  policy.  From  April 
1947  to  Jime  1948,  the  armed  services  re- 
lied on  volunteer  recruitment  but  were 
unable  to  attract  the  numbers  necessary 
to  maintain  a  strong  force.  The  failure 
of  the  policy  at  that  time  was  attributa- 
ble to  the  widening  gap  between  military 
and  civilian  pay  and  the  Army's  raising 
of  acceptable  mental  test  standards. 
Universal  military  training  and  various 
forms  of  national  service  were  frequent- 
ly debated  and  proposed,  but  were  al- 
ways rejected  as  too  costly. 

The  beginning  of  tlie  cold  war  in  the 
late  forties  brought  the  first  truly  peace- 
time draft,  though  initially  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis.  The  Korean  war  finally  es- 
tablished a  peacetime  reliance  on  the 
draft.  Durmg  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  as  the  size  of  our  forces  declined. 


the  problems  Inherent  in  a  peacetime 
draft  began  to  emerge. 

The  greatest  problems  derived  from 
the  size  of  the  manpower  pool.  Nearly 
2  million  18-year-olds  entered  the  pool 
each  year.  They  remained  in  the  pool 
until  age  26.  Of  the  millions  available, 
as  few  as  60,000  were  drafted  in  a  given 
year. 

Because  the  draft  required  only  a  few 
from  the  many  available,  deferments  ap- 
p>eared  to  be  a  logical  means  of  narrow- 
ing the  manpower  pool  to  a  level  com- 
parable with  need. 

But  Vietnam  all  to  vividly  illustrated 
that  the  deferment  policy  was  blatantly 
unfair.  The  poor  and  the  uneducated 
made  up  the  great  bulk  of  these  called. 
As  we  all  remember,  the  result  was  great 
bittemesss  and  political  turmoil  which 
tore  at  the  fabric  of  our  society.  The  lot- 
tery, instituted  in  1969,  helped  cool  dis- 
sent, but  the  issue  continued  to  be  di- 
visive until  the  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam permitted  the  suspension  of  draft 
calls.  After  all,  the  lottery  still  took  a 
few  from  the  many  available. 

In  1969,  President  Nixon  appointed  a 
15-person  blue  ribbon  commission  com- 
posed of  leaders  from  military,  business, 
and  academic  backgrounds  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  reinstituting  a  peace- 
time volunteer  force.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Thomas  Gates,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  commission 
unanimously  agreed  "that  the  Nation's 
interests  will  be  better  served  by  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  supported  by  an  effec- 
tive standby  draft,  than  by  a  mixed 
force  of  volunteers  and  conscripts."  In 
1970,  the  Gates  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  services  be  staffed  in 
peacetime  solely  by  volunteers.  The 
President  concurred. 

The  inauguration  of  an  all -volunteer 
armed  force  was  the  culmination  of  a 
lengthy  national  debate  on  the  potential 
risks  and  benefits  of  relying  solely  on 
volunteer  military  personnel.  Opponents 
of  the  volunteer  force  had  said  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible,  that  it  would  cost 
up  to  $17  billion,  that  it  would  be  mer- 
cenary, tiiat  it  would  create  a  separate 
military  elite,  and  that  it  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  poor,  the  black,  and  the 

Proponents  of  the  volunteer  force 
advocated  it  on  the  basis  of  military  effi- 
ciency, equity,  and  individual  freedom. 
The  proponents  prevailed  and  the  use  of 
the  draft  was  terminated  in  January 
1973. 

At  first,  the  most  pressing  problems 
came  in  connection  with  the  active 
forces.  They  were  unable  to  attract  an 
adequate  number  of  qualified  perosnnel. 
With  time,  however,  solutions  were 
found.  An  effective  recruiting  structure 
was  built,  broader  options  were  offered 
to  recruits,  training  opportunities  were 
guaranteed  to  those  who  qualified, 
specialized  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonuses  were  established,  and  many 
other  improvements  in  manpower  man- 
agement were  implemented. 

The  experience  of  the  past  4  years 
shows  that  such  innovative  management 
on  the  part  of  the  services  has  enabled 
them  to  overcome  most  active  force 
problems,  without  going  beyond  the  cost 
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were  manned  within  99  percent  of  their 
end  strength  obectives  for  the  15-month 
period  ending  last  September.  The  serv- 
ices virtually  met  their  total  recruiting 
goals  for  the  same  period.  In  fact,  for 
every  fiscal  year  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  AVF,  active  duty  force  levels  have 
been  virtually  met.  In  other  words,  as 
of  October  1976,  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year,  there  were  no  significant 
shortages  in  the  number  of  Active  Force 
personnel. 

During  the  final  3  months  of  1976,  re- 
cruitment dropped  to  95  percent  of  the 
goals.  Some  suggest  that  this  represents 
a  new  trend  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  4  years  of  success  have  ended.  But 
brief  periods  of  recruitment  difficulty 
have  occurred  in  the  past  with  no  perma- 
nent consequences. 

In  fact,  with  a  5-percent  recruitment 
shortfall  in  late  1976.  the  military  fell 
only  one-third  of  1  percent  below  desired 
force  levels. 

Another  measure  of  recruiting 
strength,  hidden  from  superficial  anal- 
ysis, is  the  number  of  recruits  who  have 
signed  up  to  join  the  military  at  a  later 
date  when  their  training  slot  becomes 
available.  If  recruiting  shortfalls  are 
significant,  future  recruitment  presum- 
ably would  be  very  slow.  Yet  the  Army 
has  a  "delayed  entry  pool"  twice  last 
year's  level  and  seven  times  the  level 
of  January  1974. 

Indeed,  recruiting  for  an  All-Volun- 
teer Force  is  always  a  competitive  situa- 
tion. No  longer  can  the  services  simply 
say  as  they  did  under  the  draft,  "We 
need  40,000  men  this  month"  and  the 
draft  produced  40,000.  The  services  now 
have  to  go  out  and  recruit  every  person 
they  need.  Some  months  are  more  diffi- 
cult for  recruitment  than  others. 

To  criticize  the  volimteer  force  on  this 
basis  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  over- 
all picture.  It  is  again,  taking  a  narrow 
snapshot  of  our  4 -year  experience. 

Part  of  the  fear  that  the  AVF  will  not 
continue  to  succeed  Is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  our  4  years  of  success  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  recent  poor  state  of  the 
economy.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
AVF  was  already  showing  strong  signs 
of  succeeding  prior  to  the  economic 
downturn  in  late  1974.  As  the  economy 
improves,  the  AVF  may  encounter  some 
recruiting  problems,  but  that  does  not 
mean  they  will  be  insoluble. 

We  often  hear  that  desertion  rates  are 
a  problem  with  the  AVF.  The  facts  are 
these.  The  Army  has  the  lowest  rate  of 
desertion  since  1966.  The  Marine  Corps 
desertion  is  high,  but  is  about  one-half 
of  what  it  was  2  years  ago  and  is  sTIn 
dropping.  The  Navy  has  developed  a 
very  serious  desertion  problem — reach- 
ing levels  two  to  three  times  that  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  The  Air  Force,  as  always, 
does  not  have  a  desertion  problem.  This 
mixed  pattern  is  puzzling  and  different 
people  can  give  different  explanations  of 
its  causes.  While  all  the  services,  and 
particularly  the  Navy,  should  give  un- 
stinted attention  to  these  problems,  I  do 
not  think  any  fair  minded  analyst  can 
conclude  that  this  pattern  is  sufficiently 
disastrous  to  scuttle  the  AVF. 

Thus,  all  significant  long-term  trends 
suggest  no  unmanageable  problems  with 


the  quantity  or  quality  of  our  recruits  in 
the  active  forces. 

One  unalterable  fact  about  the  mUl- 
tary  manpower  situation  is  that  the 
number  of  18-year-olds  will  gradually 
decrease  until  the  early  I990's  when  it 
will  rise  again.  The  decrease  is  quite 
gradual,  thus  there  is  no  immediate  rea- 
son to  institute  a  draft  or  national  serv- 
ice program  to  help  the  active  forces.  As 
for  the  future,  we  do  not  know  what  our 
active  force  recruitment  requirements 
will  be  a  decade  from  now. 

Next,  let  us  look  at  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. Of  all  the  AVF  problems  being 
discussed,  those  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents seem  the  most  pressing. 

Our  primary  Reserve  system,  known  as 
the  Ready  Reserve,  is  composed  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  and  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve,  the  IRR.  The  problems 
should  be  viewed  separately. 

The  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  re- 
quires all  military  personnel  to  serve  a 
minimum  obligation  of  6  years.  What- 
ever portion  of  that  obligation  is  not  ful- 
filled in  active  duty  is  met  by  being  in 
either  the  Selected  Reserve  or  the  IRR. 
The  Selected  Reserve  is  composed  of 
prior  service  and  nonprior  service  per- 
sonnel and  maintains  a  constant  pre- 
paredness level  through  weekend  and 
summer  training.  These  men  and  women 
are  paid  and  they  are  designated  as  the 
first  force  to  be  called  to  supplement  our 
Active  Forces  in  an  emergency. 

The  Selected  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nents are  about  8  percent  below  author- 
ized levels.  More  importantly,  this  short- 
fall can,  at  present  rates,  be  expected  to 
increase  to  18  percent  in  the  next  18 
months.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  also 
shows  a  shortage  in  combat  arms  units, 
but  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Air  National 
Guard,  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  are 
about  on  target. 

Should  we  use  the  draft  or  national 
service  to  solve  the  Reserve  problems? 
Before  we  consider  such  drastic  meas- 
ures, we  should  be  sure  that  no  reason- 
able management  solutions  exist.  Our 
present  shortages  In  the  Selected  Re- 
serve did  not  come  upon  us  without  fore- 
warning. In  1970,  the  Gates  Commission 
recognized  that  problems  with  Reserve 
recruiting  might  arise  in  the  late  1970's 
and  that  special  attention  might  be 
needed.  Later,  in  1972,  the  administra- 
tion at  first  sought,  and  then  withdrew, 
proposals  for  incentives  for  Reserve  en- 
listments. 


Now,  after  7  years  of  inattention,  the 
problems  of  Reserve  requirements  can  no 
longer  be  ignored. 

Until  last  August  none  of  the  Reserve 
components  except  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rines had  a  full-time  recruiting  force. 
Money  to  build  a  Reserve  recruiting 
structure  is  in  the  fiscal  year  1978  budg- 
et, but  realistically  we  should  expect  that 
it  will  take  a  couple  of  years  to  build  a 
successful  and  attractive  recruiting  pro- 
gram. 

To  improve  Reserve  recruiting  we 
should  ask  management-oriented  ques- 
tions. Can  we  make  participation  in  Re- 
serve components  more  attractive?  Do 
recruits  spend  training  sessions  involved 
In  constructive.  Interesting  work,  or  do 
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they  Just  put  in  their  time  sitting  around 
armories  and  getting  haircuts? 

The  other  component  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve, the  individual  Ready  Reserve,  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  who  have 
completed  active  duty,  have  a  remainder 
of  their  6-year  obligation  to  complete, 
but  do  not  join  an  organized  unit.  The 
size  of  the  individual  Ready  Reserve  Is 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  have  recently  completed 
active  duty  and  the  number  of  years  each 
one  has  left  to  complete  his  6-year  ob- 
ligation. 

The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  has  de- 
clined since  the  introduction  of  the  vol- 
unteer force  for  two  reasons: 

First,  we  have  reduced  our  active  force 
level  from  roughly  3.5  million  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  2.1  million. 
Obviously  a  comparable  reduction  In  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  was  Inevitable, 
although  not  desirable. 

Second,  recruits  are  averaging  longer 
periods  of  service  In  the  active  force. 
Longer  active  service  has  Improved  the 
quality,  stability,  and  readines  of  our 
forces,  while  reducing  the  training  costs 
and  turnover.  But,  longer  active  duty 
has  also  shrunk  the  IRR  pool. 

In  full  mobilization,  all  Americans  with 
recent  military  service  are  likely  to  be 
called  back  anyway.  If  we  recognize  this 
fact  in  our  statistics,  it  would  lessen  our 
concerns  regarding  the  nimiber  of  In- 
dividual Ready  Reserves.  We  must  main- 
tain our  Reserve  strength,  but  a  return 
to  the  crutch  of  the  draft  to  solve  this 
problem  of  adequate  postactlvc  service 
obligations  Is  wholly  unwarranted. 

Perhaps  the  most  recurrent  question 
raised  about  the  viability  of  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  Is  cost.  The  suggestion  is 
that  If  we  returned  to  the  draft.  It  would 
reduce  various  personnel  costs  signif- 
icantly. Let  us  look  at  pay  first. 

While  the  draft  was  still  In  effect, 
Congress  made  the  decision  to  raise  pay 
for  new  recruits  to  a  level  competitive 
with  the  civilian  sector.  It  was  deemed 
equitable  to  stop  penalizing  those  who 
were  compelled  to  sen'e  their  country  in 
times  when  only  a  portion  of  our  youth 
were  needed. 

Competitive  pay  has  certainly  aided 
the  transition  to  an  All-Volunteer  Force. 
Indeed  the  AVF  policy  would  have  been 
impossible  without  competitive  pay. 
Compensation  Increases  have  been  dra- 
matic for  recruits.  It  was  necessary  that 
compensation  be  nearly  doubled  in  1971 
to  reach  equity  with  the  private  sector, 
an  objective  long  since  reached  for  the 
military  careerist. 

But  the  crucial  question  Is:  Would  we 
return  to  Inequitable  pay  scales  if  we 
were  to  reinstitute  the  draft?  I  doubt 
that  we  would  consider  such  a  regressive 
action  under  peacetime  circumstances. 

In  order  to  implement  the  AVF,  addi- 
tional personnel  expenditures  In  the 
form  of  recruiting  and  bonus  funds  are 
required.  These  amount  to  $400  to  $500 
million  per  year. 

These  figures  are  substantial,  but  when 
military  manpower  costs  total  $60  bil- 
lion, less  than  a  half  billion  dollars  spent 
to  avoid  compulsion  appears  reasonable. 

Present  military  manpower  problems 
should  be  addressed  with  management 


solutions,  rather  than  with  a  draft  or 
some  form  of  national  service  wherein 
every  18-year-old  is  required  to  do  some 
form  of  military  or  civic  duty. 

The  All-Volunteer  Force  serves  both 
the  Interests  of  the  people  and  the  in- 
tei'ests  of  our  national  defense.  The 
AVF  Is  In  the  tradition  of  our  country. 
It  represents  equity,  freedom  of  choice, 
and  fair  pay.  Under  it  we  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  national  unrest  that  accom- 
panied the  draft. 

It  is  only  my  belief  that  the  volimteer 
force  has  helped  the  military.  Since  the 
services  began  to  convert  to  an  all- 
volunteer  status,  they  have  become  more 
efficient  in  their  use  of  manpower.  The 
combat  readiness  of  our  forces  Is  high; 
jobs  and  the  skills  of  those  who  perform 
them  are  well  matched;  and  drug  prob- 
lems and  racial  disturbances  have  de- 
clined. 

Several  management  problems  re- 
main. We  need  to  upgrade  reserve  ac- 
tivities and  build  a  full-time,  stable, 
dedicated  recruiting  force.  We  need  to 
review  the  definitions  of  reserve  obliga- 
tions in  light  of  current  needs.  We  need 
to  understand  why  desertion  increases 
in  one  service  and  drops  in  others.  We 
need  to  continue  our  vigilance  of  all  as- 
pects of  volunteer  force  management. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  have  a  well- 
managed  All-Volunteer  Force,  and  we 
will  not  need  to  return  to  the  draft. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each,  and  with  no  resolu- 
tions coming  over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
derson). Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


TRANSFER  OF  MEASURES  TO  UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  bills  on  the  general  orders 
calendar  that  have  been  cleared  for 
unanimous  consent  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  transfer  those 
measures,  calendar  order  Nos.  58  and  60, 
from  page  10  of  the  general  orders  cal- 
endar of  measures  cleared  to  be  con- 
sidered by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  respectfully  that  does  not  re- 
quire unanimous  consent. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations   which 


were  referred  to  the  appropriate  cwn- 
mlttees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  AN- 
NUAL REPORT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  60 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's Annual  Report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1975.  This  Report  was 
prepared  and  received  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  my  Administration. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  30.  1977. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:51  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S. 
626)  to  reestablish  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment  in  which  It 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  2521.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory Inspection  of  domesticated  rabbits 
slaughtered  for  human  food,  and  for  other 
purpoEes; 

H.R.  2992.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  carrying  out 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  as  amended;  and 

H.R.  3416.  Au  act  to  amend  section  316(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  provide  that  leasing  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
acreage-poundage  mcu-ketlng  quotas  after 
June  15  of  any  year  be  permitted  only  be- 
tween farms  on  which  at  least  80  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  was  planted 
for  such  year. 

ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLTTTION    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  351  >  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

E(3-1006.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islatlcn  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
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EC-1017.  A  letter  from  thi  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting  a  r  iquest  for  an 
extension  beyond  the  March  1  1977  deadline 
for  the  report  on  Dutch  elm  i  llsease:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  ]  futritlon.  and 
Forestry. 

EC-1018.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  [Jnlted  States 
Code,  to  authorize  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  obtalnlnj  quarters  by 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
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on  sea  duty  who  are  deprived  of  their  quar- 
ters aboard  ship,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1019.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  transmitting  a 
compilation  of  technical  background  papers 
used  in  the  development  of  the  CBO  report 
"Advance  Budgeting:  A  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress" (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-1020.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting a  clarification  of  the  explanatory 
materials  accompanying  Energy  Action  No. 
11;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1021.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  temporary  authorities 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  facilitate 
emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the  Impacts  of 
the  1976-1977  drought  and  promote  water 
conservation  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1022.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Civil  Works,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for  pros- 
ecution of  projects  In  certain  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1023.  A  letter,  dated  March  24,  1977, 
from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  International  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  within  the  past  sixty  days 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1024.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  existence  of  two  previously  unpub- 
lished systems  of  records  maintained  by  the 
FBI  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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PETITIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-107.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  16  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  take  steps  to 
upgrade  both  rail  and  barge  transportation 
systems  for  agricultural  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"Senate  Conctjrrent  Resolution  No.  16 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  take  steps 
to  upgrade  both  rail  and  barge  transporta- 
tion systems  for  agricultural  products. 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring   therein: 

"Whereas,  the  food  supplies  of  this  nation 
and  the  world  are  dependent  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fertile  bread  basket  of  the  mid- 
west; and 

"Whereas,  the  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  a  vital  component  of  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  helping  to  offset  the 
large  Imports  of  energy  products;  and 

"Whereas,  transportation  of  agricultural 
products  from  the  midwest  Involves  both 
raU  traffic  and   barge  traffic;   and 

"Whereas,  the  rail  traffic  facilities  of  this 
nation  are  in  dire  need  of  major  improvement 
through  capital  investment: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fifty-second  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  be  encouraged  to 


take  all  possible  steps  to  upgrade  and  im- 
prove  both  the  raU  and  barge  systems  for 
transporting  agricultural  products;    and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  members  of  the  South 
Dakota's  Congressional  Delegation  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation." 

POM-108.  Senate  resolution  No.  7  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
urging  Congress  to  expedite  solutions  to  Is- 
sues raised  recently  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  regarding  telephone 
services  in  South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

"Senate  Resoltition  No.  7 
"A  Senate  resolution,  urging  Congress  to  ex- 
pedite solutions  to  Issues  raised  recently 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion regarding  telephone  service  in  South 
Dakota 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota: 

"Whereas,  the  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1934  was  enacted  to  assure  the  widest  possi- 
ble availability  of  basic  telephone  service  at 
the  lowest  practicable  cost  to  the  consumer- 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  was  created  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  has  made  recent 
policy  decisions  which  could  affect  basic 
telephone  service  In  South  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas,  these  policy  decisions  have 
raised  questions  regarding  the  appropriate 
Umits  of  federal  and  state  regulatory  Juris- 
dictions, and  those  services  where  a  regu- 
lated monopoly  best  serves  aU  peoples'  inter- 
est; and 

"Whereas,  regulations  are  required  to  as- 
sure the  establishment  of  national  technical 
and  service  standards  to  safeguard  the  net- 
work and  our  nation's  consumers;  and 

"Whereas,  these  policy  decisions  will  Im- 
pact the  long  term  effects  on  the  rates  of 
telephone  service  In  South  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas,  these  questions  represent  sig- 
nificant Issues  confronting  our  nation's 
present  and  future  teleconununlcatlona  pol- 
icies; and 

"Whereas,  these  issues  demonstrate  the 
urgent  need  for  Congress  to  define  the  solu- 
tions which  will  best  serve  the  Interest  of  our 
Nation  and  South  Dakota; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Fifty-second  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  that  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  does  hereby  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reaffirm  the 
Intent  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
which  provides  that  basic  telephone  service 
be  made  universally  available  to  all  people 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  members  of  South 
Dakota's  Congressional  Delegation,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Division." 

POM-109.  Senate  Resolution  No.  110 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii endorsing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures for  strengthening  our  Nation's  elec- 
tric utility  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources : 

"Senate  Resolution  110 
"Senate  resolution  endorsing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures  for 
strengthening  our  Nation's  electric  utility 
Industry 

"Whereas,  state  governments  have  tra- 
ditionally assumed  the  responsibility  for 
regulating  the  operation  of  electric  utilities 
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in  order  to  insure  the  provision  of  safe,  re- 
liable, and  adequate  electric  services  to  con- 
sumers at  reasonable  rates;  and 

"Whereas,  the  assumption  of  this  regula- 
tory responsibility  is  necessitated  by  the 
monopolistic  nature  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  over  the  years,  a  steady  and 
upward  climb  in  the  cost  of  providing  elec- 
tric services  has  In  turn,  resulted  in  the 
pass-on  to  the  consumer  of  higher  rates; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  cost  increases  result  es- 
sentially from  technical  and  economic  fac- 
tors Including  (l)  the  rapid  and  continu- 
ing rise  in  the  unit  cost  of  new  plants,  (2) 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  (3) 
other  cost  Increases  generally  attributable 
to  inflation,  and 

"Whereas,  the  uncertainty  associated  with 
utility  investment  planning  has  increased 
markedly,  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  un- 
certainty over  the  impact  of  rising  price 
levels  on  future  demand  levels;  and 

"Whereas,  energy  conservation  and  un- 
resolved issues  relating  to  uncertainties  over 
the  rate  of  application  of  new  technology 
add  further  elements  of  uncertainty;  and 

"Whereas,  the  net  effect  of  the  various 
factors  impinging  upon  the  electric  utility 
Industry  has  been  the  deterioration  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Industry  as  a 
whole;  and 

"Whereas,  a  reversal  of  the  adverse  trend 
both  in  terms  of  the  declining  financial 
posture  of  the  Industry  and  the  rising  cost 
of  service  delivery  clearly  indicate  the  need 
for  modifications  both  within  utility  man- 
agement and  state  regulatory  practices;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures  has  offered  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  which  state  governments 
should  consider:  (1)  electric  utility  rate 
structures  should  accurately  relate  consumer 
prices  to  the  costs  each  consumer  or  class  of 
consumers  Impose  on  electric  utility  systems 
and  in  particular,  the  declining  block  rate 
structure  which  was  acceptable  in  a  period 
of  steadily  falling  costs  and  prices  as  a 
method  for  achieving  widespread  consumer 
access  to  electric  services,  must  be  re- 
examined; (2)  rate  structures  should  be  con- 
sidered which  are  fair  and  equitable  to  con- 
sumers and  classes  of  consumers  and  which 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  possible  conflicts 
between  energy  conservation  goals  and  elec- 
tric utility  financial  stability;  (3)  state  regu- 
latory bodies  must  exercise  their  responsibil- 
ity to  determine  the  need  for  new  electric 
generating  capacity:  and  (4)  ratepayers 
must  be  provided  with  adequate  information 
to  take  advantage  of  the  economic  savings 
which  will  become  available  to  them  if  a 
more  accurate  cost-reflecting  rate  structure 
Is  found  (consumer  education  must  be  ac- 
complished to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
past);  and 

"Whereas,  other  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures  Include  (1)  the  recom- 
mendation that  responsible  state  and  federal 
regulatory  agencies  should  be  provided  with 
adequate  staff  and  financial  resources  to  as- 
sure the  capacity  to  competently  carry  out 
the  complex  analysis  task,  and  (2)  given  the 
wide  disparity  among  utilities,  consumers, 
economic  and  environmental  conditions, 
analysis  must  be  on  system-by-system  basis; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  Is  most 
unique  among  the  fifty  states  of  the  Union 
In  that  ( 1 )  Hawaii  is  geographically  separated 
by  over  2,000  miles  of  water  from  the  main- 
land U.S.,  (2)  Hawaii  is  100  percent  depend- 
ent on  Imported  oil  for  primary  energy  and 
possesses  no  fossil  fuel  resources  of  its  own, 
(3)  each  island  in  the  State  is  supplied  elec- 
tricity by  an  Isolated,  relatively  small  utility 


with  no  electrical  Intertles  between  Islands, 
and  (4)  there  Is  no  possibility  of  Interstate 
transmission  of  electricity  between  Hawaii 
and  the  mainland  and  so  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  federal  regrulatlon  of  electric 
utilities,  or  the  establishment  of  federal 
standards  governing  state  regulation  is 
wholly  Inappropriate  (for  this  reason,  the 
proposed  federal  legislation  establishing  such 
standards  should  be  rejected) ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  supports  those  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures  sunamarlzed  in  this 
Resolution,  which  are  reinforced  by  Hawaii's 
own  special  conditions,  now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ninth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1977,  that  it  endorses  those  parts 
of  the  policy  position  taken  by  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures  in  the  area 
of  electric  utility  operation  and  regulation 
as  set  forth  in  this  resolution;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures,  the  President  of  the 
National  Conference  Legislatures,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Governors  Conference, 
and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-110.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
3030  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  supporting  the  expeditious 
reconstruction  of  Locks  and  Dam  26  on  the 
MissLsslppi  River  at  Alton,  Illinois;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"House   Concurrent   Resolution  No.   3030 
"A  concurrent  resolution  supporting  the  ex- 
peditious reconstruction  of  Locks  and  Dam 
26  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Alton,  Illi- 
nois 

"Whereas.  North  Dakota's  present  and  fu- 
ture economic  strength  is  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  state's  agricultural 
economy;  and 

"Whereas,  agriculture  generates  about  75 
percent  of  North  Dakota's  new  wealth  an- 
nually; and 

"Whereas,  small  grains  produce  about  60 
percent  of  North  Dakota's  farm  income  an- 
nually, with  hard  red  spring  and  durum 
wheat  accounting  for  about  50  percent  of 
the  total;  and 

"Whereas.  North  Dakota  producers  market 
about  25  percent  of  their  hard  red  spring  and 
durum  wheat  production  through  the  Mlnne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  terminal  markets,  which  ac- 
counts for  59  percent  of  the  total  bandied 
by  those  markets;  and 

"Whereas,  61  percent  of  the  wheat  moving 
Into  the  Minneapoiis-St.  Paul  terminal  mar- 
kets moves  outwtu-d  therefrom  by  barge  on 
the  Mississippi  River;  and 

"Whereas,  the  prices  received  by  North  Da- 
kota producers  for  hard  red  spring  and 
durum  wheat  are  reduced  as  transportation 
charges  to  the  ultimate  market  for  that  grain 
is  increased;  and 

"Whereas,  barge  transportation  Is  less  ex- 
pensive than  other  modes  of  transporting 
grains;  and 

"Whereas,  the  production  of  small  grains 
Is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  farm 
Inputs  such  as  petroleum  and  fertilizer  which 
move  by  barge  through  the  locks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  and 

"Whereas,  barge  transportation  Is  depend- 
ent upon  an  efficient  and  dependable  lock 
system  on  the  Mississippi  River;  and 

"Whereas,  the  physical  condition  of  Locks 


and  Dam  26  on  the  Mississippi  River,  located 
at  A.ton,  Ilimois,  is  hindering  the  efficient 
movement  of  barge  traffic  on  the  river  sys- 
tem; and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  developed  a  plan  to  replace  Locks 
and  Dam  26; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  therein : 

"That  the  Forty-filth  Legislative  Assembly 
strongly  urges  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
provide  for  the  expeditious  replacement  of 
Locks  and  Dam  26  on  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Alton,  Illinois;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  Senators  Mil- 
ton R.  Toung  and  Quentm  N.  Burdick  and 
Congressman  Mark  Andrews  are  urged  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  the  introduction  of  ap- 
propriate legls.atlon  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  such  expeditious 
replacement  of  Locks  and  Dam  26;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  tbis 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretao-y  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
the  North  Dakota  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-lll.  House  Resolution  No.  234 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
cancel  the  Indebtedness  of  the  States  to  the 
federal  account  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation trust  fund  for  advances  to  pay 
unemployment  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution    No.    234 
"House  resolution  requesting  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 

cancel  the  Indebtedness  of  the  States  to 

the  Federal  account  in  the  unemployment 

compensation  trust  fund  for  advances  to 

pay  unemployment  benefits 

"Whereas,  unemployment  is  not  unique  to 
Hawaii  but  is  a  nation-wide  problem  re- 
flecting the  economic  ills  confronting  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  early  recognized  that 
unemployment  and  the  alleviation  of  the 
suffering  occasioned  therefrom  wsis  a  fed- 
eral, as  well  as  a  state,  problem  with  the  en- 
actment of  Titles  ni  and  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1935.  thereby  fostering  the 
development  of  our  federal-state  coopera- 
tive system  of  unemployment  compensation 
under  the  aegis  of  the" U.S.  Department  of 
Labor;  and 

"Whereas,  a  crisis  has  developed  in  this 
federal-state  cooperative  system  because  the 
present  economic  recession  has  extended  over 
an  unduly  long  period  and  has  caused  the 
depletion  of  state  trust  fund  accounts  main- 
tained for  the  payment  of  unemployment 
benefits  within  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Trust  Fund,  a  pooled  Federal  fund 
where  all  employer  contributions  are  de- 
posited for  subsequent  payment  of  bene- 
fits: and 

"Whereas,  at  least  twenty-two  states,  in- 
cluding Hawaii,  have  already  been  com- 
pelled to  request  advances  from  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Account  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Trust  Fund  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  their  citizens  because  the  amounts 
credited  to  their  own  accounts  in  the  trust 
fund  have  already  been  depleted  and  more 
states  will  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to 
seek  such  advances;  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  has  reiterated  its  posi- 
tion that  unemployment  and  the  alleviation 
of  suffering  occasioned  therefrom  Is  a  fed- 
eral, as  well  as  a  state,  problem  by  extending 
the  pa>-ment  of  unemployment  benefits 
through  Congressional  action;  and 

"Whereas,  the  repayment  of  the  funds  ad- 
vanced will  be  an  undue  burden  for  the 
states  during  this  period  of  economic  ad- 
versity and  they  will   be  unable  to  repay 
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such  advances  without 
tially  higher  taxes  against 

"Whereas,  If  employers  In 
other   states   are   assessed 
amounts  to  repay  the  advatices 
doubtedly  further  compcu 
problems   presently   confrodtlng 
and  the  nation;  now  there 

"Be  U  resolved  by  the 
sentatives  of  the  Ninth 
Session  of  1977,  that  the 
United  States  be  respectfully 
enact  legislation  cancelling 
indebtedness  of  the  states 
Unemployment  Account  in 
ment  Compensation  Trust 
advanced  to  the  states  for 
unemployment  compensatloh 

"Be  it  further  resolved  tha 
of  this  House  Resolution  b« 
the   Speaker  of   the   House 
tives   of    the    United    States 
President  of  the  Senate  of 
Congress,  members  of  Hawaii's 
delegation,   and   the 
the  United  States." 

POM-112.    Senate   ConcvirJent 
N.  9  adopted  by  the  Leglslat  tre 
of  South  Dakota  memoriallzi  ig 
of  the  United  States  to  refrali 
the  Barden  Amendment,  or 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
prohibit   agreements  requiring 
In  a  labor  organization  as  a 
ployment;  to  the  Conunlttee 
sources. 
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"Senate  Concurrent  Resc  lution  No.  9 
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"A  concurrent  resolution  

Congress  and  the  Preslden; 
States  to  refrain  from  re_ 
den  Amendment,  or  sectlo^i 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
prohibit  agreements  requiring 
in  a  labor  organization  as 
employment 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the 
of  South  Dakota,  the  Hous€ 
atlves  concurring  therein: 
"Whereas,   the   so-called 
ment,   designated   as  section 
Taft-Hartley  Act,   and   codlf  ed 
164(b)    of  the  United  States 
states    to    prohibit 
membership   in   a  labor 
condition  of  employment; 

"Whereas,  the  South  Dakota 
November,  1946,  adopted  sue!  i 
as  part  of  our  state 
the  rlght-to-work  guarantee, 
part  of  section  2  cf  article  IV 
tution,  provides  that  "the 
work  shall  not  be  denied  or 
count  of  membership  or 
any  labor  union,  or  labor 

"Whereas,  all  persons  sho*ld 
either  affiliate  or  Join  or  noi 
Join  any  organization, 
union,  and  no  person  should  , 
arbitrary  decree  or  provision 
come  a  member  of  any  such 
voluntarily  or  against  his  or 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Soith 
llcve  in  the  God-given  right 
earn  a  living  through  honest 
choice  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
strlctions   which   may   be 
person  or  organization:  and 

"Whereas,    the    United 
Court  has   upheld   the   const 
section  14(b)    of  the  Taft- 
all  state  laws  enacted  under 
and 
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"Whereas,    the    repeal    of 
would  strip  South  Dakota 
their  authority   to   enforce 
acted   rlght-to-work    laws   am 
direct   Invasion   of  the 
the  states  to  determine  the 
economic    and    political 
laws;  and 
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"Whereas,  the  South  Dakota  rlght-to-work 
laws  place  affiliation  with  a  labor  organiza- 
tion on  a  personal,  voluntary  basis  within 
the  Informed  Judgment  of  the  individual, 
and  further  prohibits  employers  from  re- 
quiring that  any  person  become  or  remain 
a  member  of  any  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment  or  continuation  of 
employment  and  thus  guarantees  and  pro- 
tects the  individual  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  persons  with  regard  to  their  employment 
relationships  and  affiliations : 

"Now,  Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Fifty-second  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  South  Dakota,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
memorialized  to  refrain  from  enacting  fed- 
eral legislation  which  would  repeal,  modify 
or  otherwise  subvert  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  codi- 
fied as  29  use  164(b);  that  each  member 
of  South  Dakota's  Congressional  delegation 
Is  hereby  further  respectfully  memorialized 
to  vote  against  any  proposed  repeal,  modifi- 
cation, or  subversion  of  section  14(b)  and 
to  thus  sustain  the  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  protect  Its  state's  rights,  and 
guarantee  the  individual  constitutional  lib- 
erties and  guarantees  afforded  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  state." 

POM-113.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  113  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  enacting  "common 
situs"  picketing  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources: 

"Senate  Concttrrent  Resoltttion  No.  13 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  enacting  'connmion 
situs'  picketing  legLsJatlon. 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  herein: 

"Whereas.  In  1961  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  certain  types  of 
union  picketing  at  construction  sites  are 
currently  outlawed  as  constituting  the  kind 
of  'secondary-boycott*  forbidden  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  under  existing  law.  If  a  labor 
union  has  a  dispute  with  a  certain  subcon- 
tractor at  a  construction  site  It  can  legally 
picket  that  particular  subcontractor  but 
cannot  picket  the  entire  site  and  thus  shut 
down  the  entire  project;  and 

"Whereas,  If  'common  situs'  picketing 
legislation  were  enacted,  labor  unions  could 
force  all  contractors  and  subcontractors 
working  at  a  common  site  to  exclusively 
employ  only  union  labor;  and 

"Whereas,  'common  situs'  picketing  will 
lead  to  labor  unrest  In  an  already  troubled 
Industry,  lead  to  more  costly  strikes  and 
construction  delay,  higher  unemployment 
among  non-union  labor,  and  Increased  In- 
flation as  costs  are  passed  on  to  consumers: 
"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fifty-second  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  South  Dakota,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
memorialized  to  refrain  from  enacting  'com- 
mon situs'  picketing  legislation;  that  each 
member  of  South  Dakota's  Congressional  del- 
egation including  its  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, Is  hereby  further  respectfully  me- 
morialized to  vote  against  any  such  pro- 
posed 'common  situs'  picketing  legislation, 
and  thus  to  preserve  the  Individual's  right 
to  Join  or  not  Join  a  labor  organization 
against  his  or  her  will  In  order  to  preserve 
or  protect  his  gainful  employment;  and 


"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  forwarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  each  South  Dakota  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  and  United 
States  House  of  Representatives." 

POM-114.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  3057  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  urging  Congress  to 
reject  legislation  providing  for  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  divestiture  of  American  oil 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3057 
"A  concurrent  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
reject  legislation  providing  for  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  divestiture  of  American  oil 
companies 

"Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  United  States  Congress  to  provide  for 
vertical  and  horizontal  divestiture  of  Ameri- 
can oil  companies;  and 

"Whereas,  such  legislation  would  restrict 
oil  companies  to  operating  In  only  one  func- 
tional sector  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  such 
as  production,  transportation,  or  refining, 
and  would  prohibit  oil  companies  from  de- 
veloping other  energy  sources;  and 

"Whereas,  a  strong  and  productive  domes- 
tic petroleum  industry  is  vital  if  the  United 
States  Is  to  develop  energy  self-sufficiency 
and  reduce  the  Increasing  dependence  upon 
foreign  oil  Imports  which  amounted  to  over 
40  percent  of  the  United  States  domestic 
crude  oil  needs  dvu-lng  1976;  and 

"Whereas,  the  growing  reliance  upon  for- 
eign oil  imports  is  strengthening  the  power 
of  oil-producing  nations  who  are  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  and  making  the  United 
States  Increasingly  vulnerable  to  another  oil 
embargo  similar  to  the  1973-74  embargo 
which  caused  severe  shortages  and  long  lines 
of  motorists  at  service  stations;  and 

"Whereas,  divestiture  legislation  will 
neither  add  to  our  domestic  petroleum  sup- 
plies nor  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  Imports,  but  will  rather  deprive  United 
States  oil  companies  of  the  benefits  of  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  Integration;  and 

"Whereas,  vertical  Integration  enables  oil 
companies  to  operate  more  efficiently  and 
economically  In  finding  and  producing  oil 
and  moving  It  to  the  consumer  in  addition 
to  allowing  for  more  efficient  and  flexible 
controls  over  supply,  distribution,  and  cost 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products,  which 
benefits  the  consumer  wUh  regard  to  both 
cost  and  availability  of  products;  and 

"Whereas,  horizontal  integration  enables 
oil  companies  to  utilize  their  expertise,  tech- 
nology, and  flnancial  resources  in  the  devel- 
opment of  non-oil  energy  sources  which 
must  be  accelerated  to  meet  future  growth  In 
domestic  energy  demand;  and 

"Whereas,  prohibiting  oil  companies  from 
contributing  capital  and  expertise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  non-oil  energy  sources  will 
severely  delay  the  development  of  such 
sources  and  worsen  existing  energy  problems; 
and 

"Whereas,  no  evidence  has  been  provided 
by  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  that  di- 
vestiture will  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
consumer,  the  economy,  or  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  nation; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein : 

"That  the  Forty-fifth  Legislative  Assembly 
urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  reject 
legislation  providing  for  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  divestiture  of  oil  companies  as  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  national  interest;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
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the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  North  Dakota  Congres- 
sional Delegation.'' 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

H.R.  2521.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory inspection  of  domesticated  rabbits 
slaughtered  for  human  food,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  2992.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  carrying  out  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources. 

H.R.  3416.  An  act  to  amend  section  316(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  provide  that  leasing  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  after 
June  15  of  any  year  be  permitted  only  be- 
tween farms  on  which  at  least  80  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  was  planted 
for  such  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  Res.  102.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  (Rept.  No.  95-74) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  113.  A  resolutulon  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  routine  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  95-75) . 

S.  Res.  119.  A  resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  report  entitled  "De- 
velopments in  Aging:  1976"  (Rept.  No.  95- 
76). 

S.  Res.  128.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  rou- 
tine purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-77) . 

H.  Con.  Res.  157.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  compilation 
of  tributes  by  Members  of  the  House  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  to  commemorate  the  years 
of  service  of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford 
(Rept.  No.  95-78). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Vice  Ad- 
miral Julien  J.  LeBourgeois,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list.  I  ask  that 
this  nomination  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

CXXni 605— Part  8 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  that  Act,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eastland)  : 
S.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
television  broadcasting  of  programs  portray- 
ing nudity,  obscenity,  explicit  sexual  activity, 
gross    physical    violence   or   morbid   torture, 
any  of  which  Is  offensive  to  the  public  taste 
and  morals;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.   1179.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ifalame 
Moala  Motuliki;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1180.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  en- 
dangered public  lands  for  preservation  as 
wilderness,  to  provide  for  the  study  of  addi- 
tional endangered  public  lands  for  such  des- 
ignation, to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  residing  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  relative,  support  and  maintenance 
furnished  in  kind  to  such  Individual  by  such 
relative  shall  be  excluded  from  Income  and 
shall  not  cause  a  reduction  In  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  disabled 
Individuals  who  are  medically  determined 
to  be  alcoholics  or  drug  addicts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   McCLXJTRE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Church,    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Garn, 
Mr.     Hansen,     Mr.     Hatfield,     Mr. 
Lax  ALT,    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Tower, 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.   1183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  rangeland 
improvement  by  permitting  work  In  lieu  of 
payment  for  grazing  permits;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Energy   and   Natural   Resources. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request) : 
S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(e)   of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of   1967,   as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr. 
Ford,   Mr.   Huddleston,   Mr.    McIn- 
tyre,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Stone,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1185.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce with  respect  to  parlmutuel  wagering 
on  horseracing,  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
the  horseracing  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  Jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1186.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  project  for  navigation  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  Blair  and  Sltcum  Waterways, 
Tacoma  Harbor,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1187.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  of  liability  and  compensation  for  oil 
spill  damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Long)  : 

S.   1188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Act,  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 

Act,  and  the  Harter  Act  in  order  to  provide 


for  expedltlotis  claim-setting  procedures  to 
facilitate  the  fiow  of  freight  in  Interstate 
commerce,  to  provide  shippers  with  greater 
security  against  monetary  loss,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  TranspKsrtatlon. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Stone,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr,  Stafford,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 

Mr.  Hansen)  : 
S.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  revise  and 
Improve  the  program  of  making  grants  to 
the  States  for  construction,  remodeling,  or 
renovation  of  State  home  facilities  for  fur- 
nishing hospital,  domiciliary,  and  nursing 
home  care  for  eligible  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
improve  the  administration  of  that  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  CHILES,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 1  am  proposing  this  legislation  with 
the  hope  that  perhaps  the  95th  Congress 
will  be  the  Congress  that  faces  up  to  the 
issue  of  OSHA  reform.  I  am  hoping  that 
this  year  we  will  objectively  evaluate  the 
present  law,  determine  the  actual  prob- 
lems that  exist,  and  act  to  make  con- 
structive changes. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
OSHA  was  one  of  the  major  areas  of 
concern  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Floridians.  Over  the  years  this  concern 
has  continued  unabated.  This  will  be  the 
third  Congress  in  which  I  have  proposed 
OSHA  reform  legislation.  Other  Sena- 
tors have  also  put  forth  reform  legisla- 
tion. And  yet  we  have  not  seen  serious 
committee  consideration  of  such  legisla- 
tion nor  has  the  full  Senate  had  the  op- 
portunity to  take  up  the  OSHA  issue. 
What  we  have  seen  is  the  Senate  trying 
to  work  its  will  on  OSHA  reform  through 
temporary  measures  tacked  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  This  is 
hardly  the  way  to  deal  with  the  issue 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
to  repeat  that  process  in  this  session.      i 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  discontent  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers with  OSHA  does  not  reflect  a 
lack  of  support  for  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  safe  and  healthful  working  en- 
vironment. I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  em- 
ployer who  is  not  interested  in  eliminat- 
ing hazardous  conditions.  The  question 
at  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  about 
the  achievement  of  an  effective  worker 
safety  program  in  the  most  reasonable 
and  efficient  manner. 

My  feeling  is  that  as  long  as  OSHA  re- 
mains an  object  of  suspicion  and  fear 
by  the  business  community,  we  are  not 
really  going  to  accomplish  much  in  the 
way  of  improved  worker  safety.  You  can- 
not hire  enough  inspectors  to  monitor 
every  business  establishment  in  this 
Nation.  If  OSHA  is  going  to  be  a  cops  and 
robbers  game,  then  it  will  never  work  as 
Congress  intended.  It  will  remain,  as 
current  surveys   indicate,   the   Federal 
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nomic feasibility  must  be  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  standards.  Requirements 
levied  upon  the  employer  must  be  tech- 
nically and  economically  practicable  if 
we  are  to  realistically  expect  the  busi- 
nessman to  be  able  to  comply  and  re- 
main in  business. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  has,  to  some  extent, 
moved  in  the  direction  of  evaluating  the 
economic  impact  of  proposed  standards 
especially  in  response  to  the  Executive 
order  requiring  that  all  major  legislative 
proposals,  regulations,  and  rules  emanat- 
ing from  the  executive  branch  include  a 
statement  certifying  that  the  inflation- 
ary impact  of  such  action  has  been  con- 
sidered. My  proposal  would  require  by 
statute  a  technological  and  economic 
feasibility  study,  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
promulgation  of  the  standard,  for  a  new 
safety  or  health  standard  which  signifi- 
cantly affects  employees'  working  con- 
ditions. 

Determining  the  applicable  standards 
and  keeping  up  with  the  continual  revi- 
sions being  made  in  the  standards  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration has  proven  an  overwhelming 
and  confusing  task  for  many  business- 
men, particularly  small  businessmen.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  said  it  was  not 
feasible  to  compile  regulations  and 
standards  in  volumes  or  booklets  accord- 
ing to  Industry.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
feasible  for  the  Department  to  assist 
businesses  by  preparing  annual  reports 
containing  the  most  common  safety  and 
health  violations,  together  with  refer- 
ences to  the  regulations,  by  industry  and 
occupation.  Such  reports  should  be  made 
available  to  any  trade  association  or 
labor  organization. 

The  confusing  and  voluminous  nature 
of  OSHA  standards  presents  a  rather 
diflBcult  situation  for  the  average  em- 
ployer in  trying  to  comply  with  every 
aspect  of  applicable  regulations.  This 
uncertainty  and  the  resulting  frequency 
of  small  fines  is  a  source  of  considerable 
frustration  to  the  business  community, 
but  hardly  serves  in  any  way  to  mate- 
rially improve  worker  safety  and  health. 
The  authority  to  levy  fines  for  nonseri- 
ous  violations  during  an  initial  inspection 
is  not  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  goals  of  the  act  and  has  proven  to 
be  merely  an  irritant.  As  a  step  toward 
fostering  an  improved  relationship  be- 
tween OSHA  and  the  employer,  I  think 
these  fines  should  be  terminated. 

In  examining  the  current  operation  of 
the  appeal  process,  there  is  an  evident 
need  for  more  workable  and  equitable 
procedures  in  contesting  a  citation. 
Needed  changes  that  I  have  proposed 
include  increasing  the  period  of  time  in 
which  an  employer  may  decide  to  contest 
to  30  days;  stipulating  that  an  employer 
may  withdraw  from  a  proceeding  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  a  hear- 
ing without  change  in  citation;  limiting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  OSHA  Review 
Commission  to  be  that  of  upholdmg,  re- 
ducing, or  dismissing  penalties,  not  add- 
ing increased  penalties;  and  granting  a 
stay  of  the  OSHA  Review  Commission's 
decision,  if  the  employer  appeals  to  the 
appropriate  Court  of  Appeals,  for  at  least 
90  days  or  until  the  court  has  ruled  on 
the  request  for  the  stay. 


I  believe  the  act  should  be  amended 
to  require  that  the  Department  in  issu- 
ing citations  will,  when  requested  by  the 
employer  and  where  practicable,  also 
provide  guidance  as  to  how  the  violation 
may  be  corrected.  The  lack  of  such  guid- 
ance in  the  past  has  been  a  particular 
problem  for  the  smaller  businessman,  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  mechanics  of 
dealing  with  a  Federal  agency,  and  often 
at  a  loss  in  determining  what  effort  at 
compliance  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Department  and  yet  reasonable  in  terms 
of  his  own  financial  resources. 

One  final  area  for  change  that  should 
prove  of  considerable  importance  in  fa- 
cilitating compliance  is  that  of  Institut- 
ing onsite  consultations  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
Current  problems  with  compliance  stem 
In  a  large  measure  from  the  lack  of  any 
real  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  task  of  Identifying  and 
correcting  possible  safety  or  health  haz- 
ards. At  present,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  will  not  pro- 
vide consultation  without  issuing  cita- 
tions for  violations  and  quite  naturally 
there  are  few  requests  for  consultations 
of  that  nature. 

The  regulations  are  complex  and  tech- 
nical and  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a 
program  of  assistance  in  order  to  achieve 
compliance.  This  is  especially  vital  for  the 
smaller  employer,  financially  imable  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  professional 
safety  consultant.  As  one  Florida  busi- 
nessman wrote  me: 

We  are  doing  our  best  and  would  like  to 
have  the  health  safety  Inspectors  helping  us 
with  consultation  rather  than  further  bur- 
dening us  with  fines. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress,  in  enacting 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  was  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions  and  not  in 
seeing  how  many  fines  could  be  levied. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  indicated,  OSHA 
and  business  must  work  together  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  act  and  a  system 
in  which  the  only  way  to  receive  help 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  fines  hardly  serves 
to  encourage  the  development  of  such  a 
partnership. 

What  is  needed  is  a  more  constructive 
role  for  OSHA  in  providing  assistance 
to  the  employer  in  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  law.  The  present  training 
and  employee  education  provision  in  the 
act  should  be  broadened  in  scope  to  in- 
clude technical  assistance.  The  agency 
would  be  directed  to  initiate  onsite  con- 
sultations and  provide  advice  at  the  re- 
quest of  employers  and  be  required  to 
make  recommendations  for  eliminating 
hazards.  Priority  would  go  to  employers 
unable  to  obtain  consultation  from  a 
State  consultation  program  and  small 
businesses  and  hazardous  workplaces.  No 
citation  or  fine  would  be  imposed;  how- 
ever, if  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result  from  the  conditions  dis- 
closed, the  employer  would  be  required  to 
eliminate  such  conditions.  F\irther,  func- 
tions of  consultants  and  inspectors  would 
be  separated  and  information  regarding 
specific  consultative  visits  would  not  be 
given  to  inspectors  except  as  necessary 
to  alleviate  conditions  which  could  re- 
sult in  death  or  serious  physical  harm. 
The  addition  of  this  function  will  meet 
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a  very  real  need  that  has  become  evident 
since  the  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

I  believe  these  amendments  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
are  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  ef- 
fective worker  protection.  I  urge  prompt 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1177 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  Amendments  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  (2)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  proposing  any  rule  promulgating  a  new 
occupational  health  or  safety  standard  which 
would  significantly  affect  the  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  men  and 
women,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  have 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  at  least 
30  days  before  the  proposed  standard  Is  pro- 
mulgated, technological  and  economic  feasi- 
bility studies  of  such  proposed  standard.". 

Sec.  3.  Section. 8(g)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  compile  and  publish  In  an  ap- 
propriate form  by  March  31  of  each  year, 
annual  reports  of  the  classes  of  violations  of 
this  Act  most  often  occurring  in  the  previous 
calendar  year,  classified  by  Industry  and  oc- 
cupation. Upon  request,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish,  without  charge,  copies  of  the  reports 
required  by  this  paragraph  to  any  trade  asso- 
ciation or  labor  organization.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9(a)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  following:  "Upon  request  by  the 
employer,  at  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the 
Inspection  or  investigation,  the  citation  shall 
where  practicable,  suggest  a  course  of  action 
which.  If  implemented,  would  correct  the 
violation.  The  employer  shall  not  be  bound 
to  use  that  course  of  action  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  others  the  employer  determines  more 
suitable  In  correcting  the  condition.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking 
"fifteen  working  days"  and  substituting 
"thirty  days". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  10(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "fifteen 
working  days"  and  substituting  "thirty 
days". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "fifteen 
working  days"  and  substituting  "thirty 
days". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  10(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "fifteen 
working  days"  and  substituting  "thirty 
days". 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "fifteen 
working  days"  and  substituting  "thirty 
days". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  10(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "modify- 
ing" and  substituting  "reducing". 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  employer  who  has  notified  the  Commis- 
sion that  he  Intends  to  contest  a  citation  is- 
sued under  section  9(a)   or  notification  Is- 


sued under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  withdraw  the  notice  of  Intent  to 
contest  the  citation  at  any  time  prior  to  con- 
clusion of  a  hearing  thereon  and  upon  so  do- 
ing the  citation  and  assessment,  as  proposed, 
shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  of  the  Com- 
mission and  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court  or  agency.". 

(d)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  11(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission  for  the  lesser  of  90 
days  or  until  such  time  that  the  court  has 
ruled  on  the  requests  for  such  stay.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f).  (g).  (h),  (1),  (J).  {k),and  (1)  of  section 
17  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (1),  (J),  (k). 
(1),  and  (m),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  17(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  If,  as  a  result  of  an  initial  Inspection 
of  any  establishment  or  workplace,  an  em- 
ployer received  a  citation  for  a  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  section  5  of  this  Act,  of 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act,  or  of  regula- 
tions prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
such  violation  Is  specifically  determined  not 
to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  such  employer 
shall  not  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  for  the 
violations.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  21  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  visit  the  workplace  of  any  em- 
ployer for  the  purpose  of  affording  consulta- 
tion and  advice  to  the  employer.  Such  con- 
sultative visits  may  be  conducted  only  upon 
a  request  by  the  employer  for  consultation 
and  advice  at  the  workplace  concerning  the 
obligations  of  the  employer  under  section  5. 
In  making  consultative  visits  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to, 
(A)  employers  who  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
on-site  consultation  from  a  State  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  consultation  pro- 
gram, (B)  small  businesses,  and  (C)  hazard- 
ous workplaces.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
and  transmit  to  the  employer  a  written  re- 
port, containing  recommendations  regarding 
the  elimination  of  any  hazards  disclosed 
during  any  such  consultative  visit. 

"(2)  No  consultative  visit  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
spection or  investigation  under  section  8  of 
the  Act  and  no  citations  shall  be  issued  nor 
shall  any  civil  penalty  be  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  such  visit,  except — 

"(A)  whenever  an  employer  falls  to  elimi- 
nate an  Imminent  danger  disclosed  during  a 
consultative  visit,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
appropriate  action  under  section  13  to  elimi- 
nate such  condition;  and 

"(B)  If  there  is  substantial  probability 
that  death  or  serious  physical  harm  to  em- 
ployees could  result  from  conditions  dis- 
closed during  a  consultative  visit,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  immediately  notify  the  employer 
of  such  conditions  and  afford  the  employer 
a  reasonable  time  to  eliminate  such  condi- 
tions. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  Is  not  satisfied 
through  a  further  consultative  visit,  docu- 
mentary evidence,  or  otherwise  that  the 
elimination  of  the  violation  has  taken  place, 
the  Secretary  may  take  any  appropriate 
action  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  Information  regarding  consultative 
visits  shall  not  be  transmitted  to  represent- 
atives of  the  Secretary  engaged  la  enforce- 
ment activities  except  where  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2). 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  nothing 


herein  shall  affect  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  under  sections  8,  9, 
10,  and  13.  Advice  given  during  a  con'^ulta- 
tive  visit  shall  not  be  binding  on  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  event  of  any  Inspection  of  the 
workplace.  In  the  event  of  such  Inspection, 
a  written  report  of  the  consultation  visit 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  employer,  be 
considered  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpo.<-e 
of  determining  the  employer's  good  faith  In 
proposing  penalties. 

"(5)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  separation  of  functions 
between  officers,  eipployees,  or  agents  who 
conduct  consultlve  vlsls  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
who  conduct  Inspections  or  Investigations 
under  section  8". 

(b)  The  beading  of  section  21  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"TRAININC,   EDUCATION,   AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE". 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND    (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 

S.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit 
the  television  broadcasting  of  programs 
portraying  nudity,  obscenity,  explicit 
sexual  activity,  gross  physical  violence 
or  morbid  torture,  any  of  which  is  of- 
fensive to  the  public  taste  and  morals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
I  believe  may  ultimately  affect  the  at- 
titudes, behavior  and  moral  fiber  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 

With  the  advent  of  the  television,  all 
Americans — old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor — were  given  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  more  meaningful  part  of  our 
society.  This  medium  was  a  giant  step 
in  modern  technology  and  mass  com- 
munications. Broad  vistas  of  opportu- 
nities and  challenges  were  opened  to 
all  who  viewed  these  "images-on- 
screen." People  could  travel  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  Earth  without  leaving 
their  living  room.  The  confines  of  a 
classroom  or  library  were  removed,  giv- 
ing way  to  a  vehicle  through  which  all 
Americans  could  become  better  educated 
and  improve  their  status  in  life.  The 
impact  of  this  invention  is  immeasur- 
able, yet,  Mr.  President,  this  great  gift 
to  mankind  has  become  a  two-edged 
sword. 

Recently,  many  Americans  have  be- 
come concerned  about  the  effects  that 
the  television  has  had  on  young  people 
during  their  maturation  process.  Educa- 
tors like  Dr.  Benjamin  Bloom,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  maintain  that 
by  the  time  a  child  reaches  5  years  of 
age,  he  has  undergone  as  much  intel- 
lectual growth  as  will  occur  over  the  next 
13  years.  According  to  the  noted  tele- 
vision pollster,  A.  C.  Nielsen,  children 
under  the  age  of  5  watch  an  average 
23.5  hours  of  television  a  week.  On  the 
other  hand,  adults  have  a  far  greater 
appetite  for  television,  consuming  an 
alarming  44  hours  per  week;  however, 
the  effects  on  young  people  can  be 
enormous  and  possibly  dangerous.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  by  the  time  of 
one's  high  school  graduation,  today's 
typical  teenager  will  have  logged  ap- 
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to  present  those  views  and  voices  which 
are  representatives  of  the  community 
which  it  serves.  Also,  the  courts  have  long 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  special  so- 
cietal interest  in  protecting  young  chil- 
dren from  sexually  explicit  material. 
This  interest  is  warranted  not  only  by 
the  State's  interest  in  the  moral  and 
emotional  adjustment  of  children,  but 
also  a  recognition  of  parents'  right  to 
rear  their  children  according  to  their 
own  best  judgment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  Is 
entirely  appropriate  for  Congress, 
through  legislation,  to  assist  the  FCC  to 
determine  and  define  the  standard  by 
which  the  public  interest  is  judged.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  elementary  stand- 
ard of  the  public  interest  would  be  to 
take  into  account  the  concern  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  share  about  the  level 
of  sexual  material,  violence,  and  carnage 
entering  their  homes. 

Today,  I,  along  with  Senator  Eastland. 
am  sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  which 
would  empower  the  FCC  to  prohibit  tele- 
vision stations  from  broadcasting  por- 
trayals of  nudity,  obscenity,  explicit  sex- 
ual activity,  gross  physical  violence  or 
morbid  torture,  any  of  which  Is  offensive 
to  the  public  taste  and  morals.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  . 

S.  1178 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  I 
of  title  ni  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"PROHIBmON     OF    CERTAIN    TELEVISION    BROAD- 
CASTING 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  in 
view  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  as  stated 
In  section  301.  'to  maintain  the  control  of 
the  United  States  over  all  the  channels  of 
interstate  and  foreign  radio  transmission*, 
television  broadcasting  stations  should  In 
the  public  Interest  be  prohibited  from  broad- 
casting programs  portraying  nudity,  obscen- 
ity, explicit  sexual  activity,  gross  physical 
violence  or  morbid  torture,  any  of  which  are 
offensive  to  the  public  taste  and  morals. 

■'(b)  The  Commission  shall  as  soon  as 
practicable  prescribe  regulations  prohibiting 
such  broadcasting  stations  from  broadcast- 
ing such  portrayals  of  nudity,  obscenity,  ex- 
plicit sexual  activity,  gross  physical  violence 
or  morbid  torture." 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1180.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
endangered  public  lands  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness,  to  provide  for  the 
study  of  additional  endangered  public 
lands  for  such  designation,  to  further 
the  purpose  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ENDANGERED  AMERICAN  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1977 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  particular  personal  pleasure  that  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  introduction  the 
Endangered  American  Wilderness  Act 
of  1977. 

As  I  said  when  this  measure  was  first 
Introduced  last  June,  I  am  especially 
gratified  to  initiate  this  legislation,  be- 


cause it  represents  a  major  new  step  in 
building  America's  national  wilderness 
preservation  policy.  It  was  16  years  ago 
that  I  served  as  floor  manager  for  the 
original  Wilderness  Act,  a  renowned 
landmark  in  our  conservation  policy. 
This  new  bill  extends  and  strengthens 
the  program  which  that  historic  law 
began. 

AMERICA'S  WILDERNESS  PROGRAM 

In  1964,  Congress  enacted  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  after  more  than  8  years  of  care- 
ful consideration.  That  law  created  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, to  be  comprised  of  Federal  land 
areas  preserved  by  decision  of  Congress 
as  wilderness.  The  lands  involved  are 
Federal  lands.  In  several  categories,  but 
all  are  to  be  managed  under  a  common 
policy:  To  perpetuate  the  natural  char- 
acter of  the  land  and  its  ecological  com- 
munity of  life,  in  order  to  secure  for  all 
Americans  the  significant  benefits  and 
values  which  wilderness  gives  to  our  lives 
and  our  culture.  Portions  of  our  national 
forests,  national  parks,  and  our  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  are 
being  designated  as  wilderness.  All  au- 
thority to  decide  what  areas  are  suitable 
and  should  be  designated  as  wilderness 
is  exercised  by  Congress. 

We  are  proceeding  well  in  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  Ad- 
ditional areas  are  being  studied  and  Con- 
gress is  acting  to  bring  new  areas  into 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

The  94th  Congress  was  a  successful 
one  for  this  wilderness  program,  with  a 
number  of  additional  areas  given  final 
designation.  In  all,  36  new  units  of  wil- 
derness were  established  in  22  States,  in- 
cluding such  major  new  areas  as  the 
Hells  Canyon  Wilderness  In  Idaho  and 
Oregon,  the  Flat  Tops  and  Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness  Areas  In  Colorado,  and  the 
Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness  in  Washington. 
Additional  portions  of  our  national  parks 
and  wildlife  refuges  were  also  designated 
for  wilderness  protection.  A  number  of 
key  national  forest  areas  were  given  spe- 
cial Interim  protection  pending  comple- 
tion of  wilderness  reviews.  Finally,  we  at 
last  corrected  a  major  gap  in  our  na- 
tional wilderness  program  by  mandating 
a  careful  wilderness  review  for  the  road- 
less lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

OUR  DE  FACTO  WILDERNESS 

Despite  this  progress,  there  remain 
other  lands  within  our  national  forests 
which  have  not  yet  received  full  consid- 
eration for  wilderness  protection.  The 
national  forest  lands  we  have  focused  on 
thus  far,  in  the  Wilderness  Act  and  in  the 
reviews  which  it  mandated,  were  almost 
entirely  set  aside  for  protection  prior  to 
World  War  n  under  administrative  or- 
ders. With  the  Wilderness  Act.  we  have 
strengthened  the  statutory  protection  of 
these  areas  and  moved  to  complete  the 
studies  of  the  old  "primitive  areas" 
which  were  created  in  the  1930's.  But  we 
have  not  given  equal  attention  to  the 
other  remnants  of  undisturbed  land,  the 
so-called  "de  facto  wilderness." 

"De  facto  wilderness"  is  that  portion 
of  the  public  domain  which  has  remained 
roadless  and  undeveloped  through  no 
special    protection    or    program,    but 
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merely  because  it  has  been  too  remote  or 
low  in  commercial  value  to  be  developed. 
And  because  it  has  no  special  protection, 
it  is  this  category  of  land  which  is  most  in 
danger  of  losing  its  wilderness  character 
before  it  can  be  given  thorough  review 
and  consideration. 

"De  facto  wilderness"  is  indeed  a  frag- 
ile resource.  It  has  been  diminishing 
steadily  as  we  have  moved  in  to  settle 
and  develop  most  of  our  land.  As  Bob 
Marshall,  a  founder  of  the  wilderness 
movement,  said  in  1937,  the  "de  facto 
wilderness"  is  disappearing  like  a  snow 
bank  melting  away  on  a  south-facing 
mountain  slope  in  the  hot  June  sun. 

A  FRAGILE  RESOURCE 

The  history  of  our  heritage  of  "de 
facto  wilderness"  is  not  encouraging.  Of 
course,  we  must  continue  to  develop  parts 
of  the  public  domain,  using  its  manifold 
resources  to  build  our  coimtry  and  Im- 
prove the  lives  of  our  people.  But  inade- 
quate planning  has  resulted,  in  some 
places,  in  the  needless  sacrifice  of  wild- 
lands  without  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  important  wilderness  and 
natural  values  at  stake. 

As  recently  as  1926,  L.  F.  Kneipp.  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  pre- 
pared an  inventory  of  "de  facto  wilder- 
ness" in  the  national  forests.  His  criteria 
for  the  minimum  size  of  wilderness  areas 
was  generous  by  today's  standard:  He 
limited  his  inventory  to  areas  greater 
than  360  square  miles  without  roads.  He 
found,  in  1926,  74  separate  tracts  with 
a  total  area  of  55  million  acres.  Some  of 
this  land  was  subsequently  classified  as 
primitive  areas,  and  a  small  portion 
found  its  way  into  new  national  parks. 
But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  all  that 
expanse  of  "de  facto  wilderness"  has 
since  been  developed.  By  1961,  a  similar 
inventory,  conducted  by  the  Wildlands 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
California,  found  the  number  of  areas 
satisfying  Kneipp's  criteria  was  reduced 
from  74  to  19.  The  total  acreage  in- 
volved in  such  units  was  reduced  from  55 
million  acres  to  17  million  acres. 

Since  1961,  the  same  trend  of  vanish- 
ing wilderness  has  continued.  In  1972, 
the  Forest  Service  conducted  its  own  in- 
ventor was  reduced  from  360  square 
tional  Forest  System,  commonly  known 
as  the  RARE  program — roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation.  They  inventoried 
a  total  of  56  million  acres  of  roadless 
lands  left  on  the  national  forests  of  the 
West — but  the  minimum  size  for  this  in- 
ventory was  reduced  from  360  square 
miles  to  just  5.000  acres. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  of  the  roadless 
areas  found  in  the  1926  survev  should 
have  been  preserved.  Nor  should  all  of 
the  roadless  areas  remaining  today. 
Some  should  and  will  be  developed  for 
other  uses. 

The  basic  issue  here  is  how  these  deci- 
sions are  to  be  made.  It  is  clear  from 
the  growing  concern  expressed  by  many 
that  a  sound  and  consistent  program 
has  not  yet  been  put  into  effect.  As  I  said 
when  this  legislation  was  first  introduced 
last  year: 

We  must  insist  that  the  decisions  about  the 
fate  of  these  last  wild  lands  be  made  with 
full  consideration  given  to  their  wilderness 
values.  In  fact,  however,  these  "de  facto  wil- 


derness" areas  are  rapidly  being  committed 
for  development,  through  decision-making 
processes  that  many  feel  do  not  properly 
evaluate  the  values  of  the  wilderness  as  such. 
A  crescendo  of  concern  for  these  areas  among 
citizens  throughout  the  West  Is  rapidly  ris- 
ing. Problems  in  the  quality  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  use  planning  and  decision -making 
are  resulting  In  increasing  controversy  over 
the  fate  of  these  last  roadless  areas. 

CmZEN    WILDERNESS    PROPOSALS 

The  proposed  wilderness  areas  em- 
braced in  the  Endangered  American  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1977  reflect  this  rising 
tide  of  concern.  It  is  charged  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  inadequately  con- 
sidered the  wilderness  values  of  these 
areas  and  is.  instead,  making  hasty  de- 
cisions to  open  them  up  for  development 
which  will  destroy  their  wilderness  qual- 
ities. In  some  cases,  a  single  large  tract 
of  land  with  wilderness  potential  has 
been  arbitrarily  subdivided  by  the  For- 
est Service  into  a  number  of  artificially 
separated  units.  Subdivided  in  this  way, 
the  overall  wilderness  qualities  of  the 
total  area  are  never  properly  considered 
in  the  land  use  planning  process.  The  re- 
sult is  a  calculated  procedure  in  which 
the  wilderness  is  destroyed  in  piecemeal 
steps. 

In  other  cases,  citizen  complaints  call 
attention  to  the  failure  of  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  use  plan  to  focus  on  one  partic- 
ular roadless  area.  A  number  of  separate 
areas  are  lumped  together,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  presented  an  artificially  extreme 
choice:  Preserve  all  the  roadless  areas, 
or  none  of  them.  In  fact,  few  of  our  peo- 
ple favor  either  extreme,  yet  the  Forest 
Service  planning  process  has  polarized 
opinion,  and  created  unnecessary  prob- 
lems and  delays. 

Our  people  cannot  be  expected  to  set- 
tle for  decisions  resulting  from  this  sort 
of  fiawed  procedure.  So,  controversy 
erupts  over  these  areas,  appeals  are  filed, 
and  lawsuits  eventually  result. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Endangered 
American  Wilderness  Act  to  bring  this 
whole  problem  into  better  focus,  and  to 
expedite  at  least  a  part  of  the  decisions 
to  be  made. 

The  bill  proposes  11  new  wilderness 
areas,  each  an  outstanding  natural  area 
with  important  wilderness  qualities.  In 
addition,  eight  other  areas  are  proposed 
as  wilderness  study  areas,  to  receive  a 
full  wilderness  review,  with  interim  pro- 
tection. 

The  areas  included  in  the  bill  are: 

PROPOSED   WILDERNESS    AREAS 

Golden  Trout  Wilderness — California — 
240,000  acres. 

Santa  Lucia  Wilderness — California — 21,- 
250  acres. 

Ventana  Wilderness  (additions  to  existing 
area) — California — 60,080  acres. 

Goose  Creek  Wilderness  (additions  to  the 
Weminuche  Wilderness)  — Colorado — 69,400 
acres. 

Manzano  Mountain  Wilderness — New  Mex- 
ico— 37.000  acres. 

Sandla  Mountain  Wilderness — New  Mex- 
ico, 30.700  acres. 

French  Pete  (addition  to  the  Three  Sisters 
Wilderness) — Oregon — 42,000  acres. 

Middle  Santiam  Wilderness — Oregon — 24,- 
500  acres. 

Wild  Rogue  Wilderness — Oregon — 29.000 
acres. 

Wenaha-Tucannon — Washingtin-Oregon — 
129,000  acres. 


PROPOSED    WILDERNESS    STTTOT    AREAS 

West  Chlcbagof-Yakobl  Island  Study 
Area — Alaska — 105,000  acres. 

Galluro  Wilderness  Additions  Study  Area — 
Arizona — 80.430  acres. 

La  Garlta  Wilderness  Additions  Study 
Area — Colorado — 82.700  acres. 

Chama  River  Canyon  Wilderness  Study 
Area — New  Mexlco^50,900  acres. 

Mount  Henry  Wilderness  Study  Area — 
Montana — 22.000  acres. 

McGregor-Thompson  Wilderness  Study 
Area — Montana — 89.000  acres. 

Welcome  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area — 
Montana — 28,915  acres. 

PROPOSED    WILDERNESS    AND    WILDERNESS    STUDY 
COMBINATION 

Kalmiopsls  Wilderness  (additions  to  exist- 
ing area) — Oregon — 134,000  acres. 

Kalmiopsls  Wilderness  Study  Area — Ore- 
gon— 136,000  acres. 

Originally,  many  areas  throughout 
the  West  were  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
this  legislation.  Before  making  a  final 
decision  as  to  which  areas  would  be  in 
the  bill,  I  consulted  with  my  Western 
colleagues.  Each  of  the  areas  in  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  both  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  in  which  they  are 
located.  These  Senators  do  not  necessari- 
ly support  wilderness  or  wilderness  study 
classification  for  these  areas.  Some  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  their  intention  of 
waiting  until  after  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  the 
opinions  of  local  citizens  can  be  ascer- 
tained, before  deciding  to  support  or  op- 
pose a  particular  area  in  the  bill. 

The  areas  included  in  this  bill  are 
diverse.  Each  has  outstanding  wilderness 
potential.  Each  has  strong  local  citizen 
support.  Each  is  an  area  of  "de  facto 
wilderness."  Each  in  one  way  or  another, 
is  under  threat  from  developments  which 
would  destroy  or  degrade  its  wilderness 
values  and  character.  As  a  group,  these 
areas  serve  to  illustrate  the  problems 
facing  America's  "de  facto  wilderness." 

There  is  one  areas  of  "de  facto  wilder- 
ness" within  of  Idaho  which  may.  at  a 
later  date,  be  added  as  an  amendment 
to  this  bill.  That  area,  known  as  Gospel- 
Hump  for  its  two  most  prominent  fea- 
tures. Gospel  Peak  and  Buffalo  Hvunp 
Mountain,  is  part  of  the  largest  region 
of  roadless  land  left  in  the  contiguous  48 
States.  The  area  is  roughly  bounded  by 
the  south  fork  of  the  Clearwater  River. 
John's  Creek  drainage.  Wind  River 
drainage,  the  southern  breaks  ot  the  Sal- 
mon River  and  the  Mackay  Bar-Crooked 
Creek  Road.  Gospel-Hump  has  450,000 
acres,  in  eight  Forest  Service  planning 
units,  nine  contiguous  roadless  areas,  on 
two  national  forests  in  two  Forest  Service 
regions.  Land  use  plans  for  two  of  the 
planning  units  were  recently  appealed  to 
the  Regional  Forester  for  Region  I  and 
finally  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
on  the  grounds  that  local  planners  did 
not  consider  the  entire  Gospel-Hump 
roadless  area  in  their  planning,  but  were 
adopting  a  piecemeal  approach.  The 
Chief  upheld  the  appeal  on  March  8.  and 
directed  that  all  the  adjacent  roadless 
portions  within  the  Gospel -Hump  area 
be  evaluated  collectively  for  their  wil- 
derness potential. 

Local  citizens  in  this  area  of  Idaho 
are  very  concerned  about  the  whole  For- 
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continue  to  supply  forage  for  domestic  live- 
stock. 

And  they  supply  the  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and 
historical  use  values  to  which  (the  WUder- 
ness  Act)  directs  emphasis  in  future  man- 
agement of  the  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. 

Although  these  values  are  most  often  de- 
scribed as  Intangible,  unmeasurable  values, 
their  worth  to  the  Nation  and  to  man- 
kind is  becoming  increasingly  easy  to  per- 
ceive and  to  estimate,  even  in  dollar  terms, 
as  the  National  attempts  to  reacquire  title 
to  lands  for  necessary  outdoor  recreation 
facilities,  or  for  wetlands  essential  to  fish 
and  game,  or  to  build  museums  in  which 
relatively  mlniscule  evidences  of  natural 
history  may  be  preserved  for  scientific,  edu- 
cational and  historical  purposes. 

And  the  recreational  use  of  wilderness 
areas,  the  1961  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  said: 

The  use  Is  less  casual  than  use  of  other 
types  of  recreational  facilities.  Trips  into 
wilderness  are  frequently  of  many  days  or 
weeks  duration.  They  are  often  a  once-ln-lO- 
years  event  In  life,  or  even  a  once-ln-a-llfe- 
tlme  expedition  to  some  remote  scenic  or 
historic  mountain  or  area.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  wilderness  use.  annual  visi- 
tor figures — even  if  more  adequately  and 
reliably  gathered — would  not  be  Indicative 
of  the  proportion  of  citizens  Interested  In 
wilderness  recreation. 

The  value  of  wilderness  areas  for 
scientific  research  and  educational  use 
is  growing  in  significance.  Our  1961  com- 
mittee report  quoted  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Walter  Cottam,  professor  of  botany 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  and  an  emi- 
nent scientist: 

Besides  the  great  spiritual  and  recrea- 
tional blessing  afforded  to  all  the  people  liv- 
ing and  unborn,  this  bill  also  provides  labo- 
ratory sanctuaries  for  biological  research  that 
should  prove  to  be  of  Inestimable  academic 
and  economic  worth.  One  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  in  land  management  today 
Is  the  lack  of  available  wilderneso  areas  from 
which  comparisons  can  be  made  and  lessons 
learned  on  the  life  histories,  on  food  chains, 
and  other  ecological  Interactions  of  myriads 
of  living  forms  whose  Impact  on  the  future 
of  man  himself  may  well  prove  to  be  far 
greater  than  any  of  us  can  possibly  realize. 

PEOPLE    SUPPORT    Wn,DERNESS 

Preserving  a  decent  sampling  of 
America's  wilderness  heritage  is  an  im- 
portant goal,  and  a  goal  enjoying  great 
public  support.  The  people  are  getting 
involved  as  never  before  in  the  land 
management  decisions  being  made  today. 

The  Wilderness  Act — I  am  proud  to 
say — has  paved  the  way  for  greater  pub- 
lic participation  in  these  far-reaching 
decisions.  The  Wilderness  Act  mandated 
public  involvement,  through  hearings  in 
the  locality  of  each  proposed  wilderness. 
And  it  gave  the  ultimate  decision  on 
wilderness  designation  to  the  Congress, 
where  the  public  will  can  best  be  regis- 
tered. In  my  own  State,  as  we  have 
brought  imder  consideration  the  question 
of  giving  full  wilderness  classification  to 
the  Idaho  Primitive  Area,  extensive  pub- 
lic hearings  have  been  held,  as  the  act 
required.  The  strength  and  diversity  of 
public  support  for  wilderness  in  Idaho, 
as  elsewhere,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  these  public  hearings  showed 
p.  substantial  margin  in  favor  of  the  larg- 
est  proposal  for  wilderness — some  2.3 


million  acres,  as  proposed  by  the  River 
of  No  Return  Wilderness  Council. 

The  American  people  want  their 
wilderness  preserved,  just  as  they  want  a 
reasonable  supply  of  the  other  multiple 
values  which  can  be  obtained  from  our 
public  lands.  For  each  wilderness  pro- 
posal embodied  In  this  Endangered  Amer- 
ican Wilderness  Act,  there  is  substantial 
public  support  in  the  local  area. 

CONCRESS    SHOULD    DECIDE 

Mr.  President,  the  Forest  Service  has 
long  been  a  chief  steward  of  America's 
wilderness  areas.  Through  its  land  use 
planning  procedures,  the  agency  is  now 
enedavorlng  to  come  to  grips  with  diffi- 
cult questions  in  the  tradeoff  of  compet- 
ing uses  for  parts  of  our  national  forests. 
Wilderness  is  a  part  of  the  multiple-use 
pattern  of  our  national  forests,  as  the 
Congress  specified  in  the  1960  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act.  Wilderness 
areas  are  truly  multiple-use  lands,  pro- 
viding high  quality  watershed  protec- 
tion, grazing,  recreational,  and  scenic 
enjoyment  for  many  people,  and  for 
scientific  and  cultural  values.  Wilderness 
has  a  place  in  our  national  forests,  and  I 
commend  the  Forest  Service  for  Its  ef- 
forts to  identify  key  areas  of  wilderness 
potential. 

However,  the  final  arbiter  of  these 
decisions  must  be  the  Congress.  It  Is  al- 
together appropriate  that  concerned 
citizens  have  petitioned  Members  of 
Congress  to  secure  protection  for  wilder- 
ness areas  through  special  legislation. 
As  a  result  of  these  citizen  petitions,  we 
have  enacted  a  number  of  special  bills 
for  such  areas.  The  Endangered  Ameri- 
can Wilderness  Act  is  a  step  to  further 
the  resolution  of  the  land  use  questions, 
and  to  deal  with  problems  with  some  of 
the  Forest  Service  land  use  plans  and  de- 
velopment decisions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  new  bill  will  en- 
gage great  and  widespread  public  In- 
terest and  support,  and  broad  support 
here  In  Congress. 

WE    CAK    PRESERVE    THE    WILDERNESS 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  notable 
pioneers  in  the  fight  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica's wilderness  was  the  naturalist,  Aldo 
Leopold.  As  a  forester  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  early  1920's,  he  is  credited 
with  the  proposal  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  first  dedicated  wilder- 
ness, the  Gila  WUderness  in  New  Mexico. 
In  1953.  a  group  of  people  gathered  at 
the  edge  of  that  first  great  wilderness 
to  dedicate  a  memorial  to  Aldo  Leopold's 
contributions.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  words  of 
two  of  those  who  spoke  at  that  occasion, 
25  years  ago. 

One  speaker  was  Harvey  Brome,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wilderness  Society,  who  said: 

Ours  Is  the  first  great  nation  in  history  to 
be  possessed  of  both  the  knowledge  and 
means  to  bring  about  within  Its  borders  a 
state  of  permanent  and  harmonious  co- 
existence with  the  land. 

Wilderness  must  be  the  cornerstone  of 
such  a  world.  For  there  are  the  grizzlies,  the 
coyotes,  and  the  deer;  there  are  the  lions, 
and  the  chickadees;  there  are  the  forests  and 
the  waters,  the  fish  and  the  Insects;  there 
are  the  humus  and  the  soil,  the  prairie  and 
marsh  grasses,  all  living  and  existing  in  bal- 
ance. In  beauty  and  harmony.  There,  In  the 
unspoiled    remnants    of    the    wild    earth. 
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spotted  across  our  continent,  man  will  find 
the  basis  of  understanding.  Then,  wilderness 
will  Influence  civilization  and  civilization 
will  cease  to  alter  and  destroy  wilderness. 
Then,  indeed,  will  Thoreau's  lord  of  creation 
walk  as  a  member — and  not  as  a  fumbling 
outsider — In  the  community  of  living  things. 

The  other  speaker  that  day  in  1953  was 
our  late,  beloved  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Clinton  Anderson.  Sen- 
ator Anderson  was  a  leader  in  the  fight 
to  obtain  the  Wilderness  Act,  and  he 
counted  it  among  his  proudest  achieve- 
ments. On  that  day  in  1953,  he  spoke 
of  his  friend  Aldo  Leopold's  work  to  save 
wilderness,  and  Senator  Anderson  said 
this: 

The  work  of  Aldo  Leopold  has  been  done. 
We  now  become  trustees  of  his  inheritance. 
Those  of  us  who  may  visit  within  the  wilder- 
ness and  who  are  able  to  rest  and  be  re- 
stored in  our  peace  of  mind  and  body  by  the 
quiet  that  It  will  always  possess  have  none- 
theless an  obligation  to  see  that  the  work 
of  one  generation  shall  not  be  sacrificed  by 
those  that  come  after.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  sure  this  area  (and  others  like 
It)  may  remain  untouched  for  generations 
and  perhaps  centuries  to  come.  We  cannot 
take  our  burdens  as  trustees  lightly  if  we 
are  to  keep  faith  with  those  who  struggled 
so  mightily  to  achieve  these  precious  spots 
within  the  confines  of  a  busy  continent.  The 
erection  of  this  memorial  reminds  each  of 
us  that  our  lives  as  well  can  contribute  to 
the  things  that  mean  beauty  for  the  eye  and 
rest  for  the  spirit.  We,  too,  can  preserve  the 
wilderness. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Endangered 
American  Wilderness  Act  to  continue  the 
work  begun  by  Aldo  Leopold  and  so  ably 
carried  on  by  Clinton  Anderson  and  so 
many  others.  Through  this  initiative, 
which  will  receive  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  we,  too,  can  help 
preserve  and  protect  our  remaining  wil- 
derness. 

We  are  trustees  of  our  wilderness  heri- 
tage, and  of  those  remaining  lands  which 
possess  important  wilderness  values  and 
have  yet  to  be  fully  protected.  This  is 
a  responsibility  those  of  us  from  the 
West  feel  especially  keenly.  In  closing 
debate  here  in  the  Senate  when  we  first 
passed  the  wilderness  bill  in  1961,  I 
said: 

I  supported  the  Wilderness  BUI  for  many 
reasons  which  I  have  stated  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  but  I  must  emphasize  in  clos- 
ing that  the  ultimate  reason,  above  all  others 
is  a  philosophical  reason.  Though  we  tend 
to  feel  that  we  are  presently  the  owners  of 
this  country,  we  are  not,  In  any  true  philo- 
sophical sense.  We  are  the  trustees  of  this 
country  for  a  little  time  only.  Our  fathers 
and  our  grandfathers  before  us  though  they 
may  be  dead  and  gone,  still  have  a  claim 
upon  this  country.  Our  children  and  grand- 
children, and  generations  yet  unborn  who 
will  come  after  vis  have  rights  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  trusteeship  will  quickly  pass,  and  we 
owe  a  responsibility  to  our  forefathers  before 
us  and  our  children  after  us  to  see  to  it  that 
the  trust  Is  properly  discharged. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  Wilderness  Bill 
is  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  part  of  the  van- 
ishing wilderness,  to  make  certain  that  the 
generations  unborn  will  know  what  it  is  to 
experience  life  on  undeveloped,  unoccupied 
land  In  the  same  form  and  character  as  the 
Creator  fashioned  It.  This  Is  an  experience 
we  In  the  West  can  still  know.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bin  will  mean  that  our  children 
wUl  know  it  too. 

It  is  a  great  spiritual  experience.  I  never 


knew  a  man  who  took  a  bedroll  onto  an 
Idaho  mountainside  and  sle^t  there  under 
a  star-studded  summer  sky  who  felt  self- 
important  the  next  morning.  Unless  we  pre- 
serve some  opportunity  for  future  genera- 
tions to  have  the  same  experience  we  shall 
have  dishonored  our  trust  to  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Endangered  Ameri- 
can Wilderness  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1180 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represenatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Endangered  Ameri- 
can Wilderness  Act  of  1977. 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    POLICY 

Section  1.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  many  areas  of  undeveloped  national 
forest  lands  possess  and  exhibit  outstanding 
natural  characteristics  giving  them  high 
value  as  wilderness  and  will,  if  properly 
preserved,  contribute  as  an  enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people: 

(2)  certain  of  these  undeveloped  national 
forest  lands  meet  all  statutory  criteria  for 
suitability  as  wilderness  as  established  by 
subsection  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78 
Stat.  890).  but  are  not  adequately  protected 
and  lack  statutory  designation  pursuant  to 
the  Wilderness  Act  as  units  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System; 

(3)  certain  other  undeveloped  national 
forest  lands  are  of  evident  wilderness  re- 
source value,  but  require  more  thorough 
study  of  boundary  locations  prior  to  desig- 
nation as  wilderness  by  Act  of  the  Congress: 

(4(  these  and  other  undeveloped  national 
forest  lands  exhibiting  wilderness  values  are 
Immediately  threatened  by  pressures  of  a 
growing  and  more  mobile  population,  large- 
scale  industrial  and  economic  growth,  and 
development  and  uses  inconsistent  with  the 
protection,  maintenance,  restoration,  and 
enhancement  of  their  wilderness  character; 
and 

(5)  among  such  immediately  threatened 
areas  are  lands  not  being  adequately  pro- 
tected or  fully  studies  for  wilderness  suit- 
ability by  the  agency  responsible  for  their 
administration. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that  It  Is  in  the  national  interest 
that  certain  of  these  endangered  areas  be 
promptly  designated  as  wllderne>'s  within 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
in  order  to  preserve  such  areas  as  an  endur- 
ing resource  of  wilderness  which  shall  be 
managed  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the 
wilderness  character  of  the  land  and  its 
specific  multiple  values  for  watershed  pres- 
ervation, wildlife  habitat  protection,  scenic 
and  historic  preservation,  and  scientific  re- 
search and  educational  use,  primitive  rec- 
reation, solitude,  physical  and  mental  chal- 
lenge and  Inspiration,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

DESIGNATION    OF    WILDERNESS    AREAS 

Sec  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  following  lands 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "wilderness 
areas") .  as  generally  depicted  on  maps  appro- 
priately referenced,  dated  June  1978.  are 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and.  there- 
fore, as  components  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System — 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  and  Sequoia 
National  Forests.  California,  which  compris-s 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Golden  Trout  Wilderness  Area — Pro- 


posed," and  shall  be  known  as  the  Golden 
Trout  Wilderness: 

(2)  certain  lands  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  California, 
which  comprise  about  twenty-one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Santa  Lucia  Wil- 
derness Area — Proposed,"  and  shall  be  known 
as  the  Santa  Lucia  Wilderness; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
about  sixty  thousand  and  eighty  acres,  which 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Ventana  Wilderness  Additions — Proposed," 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  In,  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of.  the  Ventana 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law 
91-68; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Rio  Grande  Na- 
tional Forest.  Colorado,  which  comprise  about 
sixty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  acres, 
which  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Goose  Creek  Wilderness  Additions — 
Proposed."  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of, 
the  Weminuche  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  93-632; 

(5)  certain  lands  In  the  Cibola  National 
Forest,  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  about 
thirty-seven  thousand  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Manzano  Moun- 
tain Wilderness  Area — Proposed,"  and  shall 
be  known  as  the  Manzano  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Cibola  National 
Forest,  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  about 
thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Sandia 
Mountain  Wilderness  Area  ( North  and  South 
Units) — Proposed."  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  Sandia  Mountain  Wilderness; 

(7)  certain  lands  In  the  Willamette  Na- 
tionM  Forest.  Oregon,  which  comprise  about 
fortj-two  thousand  acres,  which  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "French 
Pete  Creek  and  Other  Proposed  Additions, 
Three  Sisters  Wilderness,"  and  which  are 
hereby  lncorf)orated  in,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of,  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  subsection  3(a)  of  the  WU- 
derness Act; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Willamette  Na- 
tional Forest,  Oregon,  which  comprise  about 
twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Middle  Santiam  Wilderness  Area — pro- 
posed," and  shall  be  known  as  the  Middle 
Santiam  Wilderness; 

(9)  certain  lands  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  Oregon,  which 
comprise  about  twenty-nine  thousand  acres, 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Wild  Rogue  Wilderness  Area — Proposed," 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  Wild  Rogue  Wil- 
derness; and 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Umatilla  National 
Forest.  Washington  and  Oregon,  which  com- 
prise about  one  hundred  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Wenaha-Tuchannon  Wilderness 
Area — Proposed,"  and  shaU  be  known  as  the 
Wenaha-Tuchannon  Wilderness. 

DESIGNATION    OP    WILDERNESS   STUOT    AREAS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
Of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (hereinafter  known  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall,  within  five  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  review  each  area 
designated  by  this  section  as  to  the  suita- 
bility of  such  area  for  preservation  as  wUder- 
ness,  and  report  his  findings  to  the  President, 
(b)  Areas  to  be  reviewed  pursuant  to  this 
section  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "wUder- 
ness  study  areas"),  as  generally  depicted  on 
maps  appropriately  referenced,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1976,  Include — 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Tongass  National 
Forest,  Alaska,  which  comprise  about  four 
hundred  and  five  thousand  acres,  and  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  man  entitled  "West 
Chichasof-Yakobl  Island  Wilderness  Study 
Area"; 
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(2)  certain  lands  In  the 
Forest,    Arizona,    which 
mately  eighty  thousand  fou- 
thirty  acres  and  are  gene: 
a  map  entitled   "Oalluro  W 
tlons  Study  Area"; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the 
Ounnlson  National  Forests, 
comprise  approximately  one 
two  thousand  seven  hundrec 
generally   depicted   on   a 
Garlta  Wilderness  Additions 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the 
Forest.    Montana,   which   co 
mately  twenty  two  thousand 
generally  depicted  on  a  map 
Henry  Wilderness  Study  Area 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Lolt> 
National  Forests,  Montana, 
approximately   eighty  nine 
and  are  generally  depicted  on 
' '  McGregor-Thompson 
Area"; 

(6)  certain  lands  In  the  Lol( 
est,  Montana,  which  comprise 
twenty  eight  thousand  nuie 
fifteen  acres  and  are  general 
a  map  entitled  "Welcome  Crjek 
Study  Area"; 

(7)  certain  lands  In  the 
son    National    Forests,    New 
comprise  approximately  fifty 
hundred  acres  and  are  generafy 
a  map  entitled  "Chama  River 
ness  Study  Area' 

( c )  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
and  the  President  shall 
States  Senate  and  House  of 
of  his  recommendations,  in 
the  provisions  of  subsection  3( 
the  Wilderness  Act,  except 
ence  in  such  subsections  to 
tlonal  forests  classified  as 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
study  areas  designated  by  th 
cept  that  the  President  shall 
gress  of  his  recommendations 
all  such  areas  within  five  years 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 
That  the  Secretary  shall  give 
days'  advance  public  notice  of 
other  public  meeting  concernlhg 

(d)  Nothing  herein  contained 
the  President  in  proposing,  i 
recommendations  to  Congress, 
of    existing    boundaries    of 
study  area  or  recommending 
any  such  area  of  any  contigii>us 
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Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  In  each  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made.  Each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

management  of  abeas 
Sec.  6.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  areas  and,  until  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise,  the  wilderness  study  are.i3 
designated  by  this  Act  shall  be  managed  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas. 
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By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  residing  in 
the  household  of  a  relative,  support  and 
maintenance  furnished  in  kind  to  such 
individual  by  such  relative  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  income  and  shall  not  cause 
a  reduction  in  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  change  the 
requirement  that  persons  collecting 
supplemental  security  income  living  at 
home  have  their  payments  reduced  by 
one-third.  This  provision  has  imposed 
hardships  on  both  the  recipients  and  the 
administering  agency  alike. 

We  are  faced  with  the  anomaly  that 
while  experts  in  developmental  disabili- 
ties, rehabilitation,  and  aging  are  pro- 
motive of  home  care  and  deinstitutional- 
ization, our  welfare  system  creates  dis- 
incentives to  keeping  the  physicially  and 
mentally  disabled  and  aged  person  at 
home.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirement 
places  a  burden  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Thus,  we  find  a  provi- 
sion of  law  that  works  against  widely 
espoused  social  policy  to  encourage  fam- 
ily life  and  to  less  costly  alternative  to 
institutional  care,  while  creating  addi- 
tional work  for  an  increasingly  over- 
loaded Federal  agency. 

Perhaps  the  single  largest  factor  be- 
hind the  lack  of  adequate  or  appropriate 
long-term  care  for  a  large  number  of 
the  chronically  disabled  is  the  general 
lack  of  adequate  or  appropriate  long- 
term  care  and  lack  of  alternatives  to 
institutional  care.  Often  the  question  of 
whether  a  person  will  remain  in  the 
community  depends  on  the  existence  of 
family  support,  the  adequacy  of  financial 
resources  and  the  availability  of  non- 
Institutional  health  and  social  services. 
This  bill  attempts  to  address  one  of  these 
factors,  but  a  complete  solution  awaits 
more  comprehensive  health  and  welfare 
reform. 

The  bill  excludes  support  received 
from  a  relative  from  income.  The  cost  of 
supporting  a  disabled  child  or  adult  is 
costly,  but  less  costly  than  care  in  an 
institution.  Families  who  devote  their 
time,  energies  and  material  resources  to 
a  disabled  relative  should  not  be  penal- 
ized for  their  dedication. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  such 
a  change  in  law  will  be  costly.  True  it 
will  cost  money  in  the  short  run,  but  the 
incentives  it  will  create  to  keep  our  most 
vulnerable  citizens  in  their  homes  will  be 
both  cost  effective  in  the  long  run  and 
promotive  of  enhanced  family  stability 
and  involvement. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1612(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (1)  by  Inserting  after  "an- 
other person's  household"  the  parenthetical 
phrase  "(other  than  the  household  of  a 
relative)"; 

(2)  In  clause  (11)  by  striking  out  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  in  clause  (Hi)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iv)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  (and 
his  eligible  spouse.  If  any)  living  in  the 
household  of  a  relative  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1614(g))  and  receiving  support  and 
maintenance  In  kind  from  such  relative,  such 
support  and  maintenance  shall  be  excluded 
from  Income; ". 

(b)  Section  1614  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"DEFINITION  or  RELATIVE 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'relative'  means  a  father,  mother,  grand- 
father, grandmother,  brother,  sister,  step- 
father, stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
uncle,  aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew  or  niece.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  beginning  more  than  60  davs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to 
disabled  individuals  who  are  medically 
determined  to  be  alcoholics  or  drug  ad- 
dicts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  would  delete  the  pro- 
vision that  requires  an  alcoholic  or  drug 
addict  to  be  in  active  treatment.  Under 
current  regulations  a  drug  addict  or  al- 
coholic is  not  eligible  for  disability  bene- 
fits solely  because  of  his  or  her  addiction 
or  alcoholism.  The  criteria  used  is  physi- 
cal or  mental  damage  which  precludes 
gainful  employment.  Yet,  a  class  of  re- 
cipients are  singled  out.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  section  1615(c)  of  the  act  states 
that— 

No  Individual  shall  be  an  eligible  Individ- 
ual or  eligible  spouse  for  purposes  of  this 
title  If  he  refuses  without  good  cause  to  ac- 
cept vocational  rehabilitation  services  for 
which  he  Is  referred  under  subsection  (a). 

Since  appropriate  facilities  are  un- 
available in  most  communities,  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  accepts  the 
client's  statement  of  Intent  to  enter 
treatment  making  the  provision  a  virtual 
charade.  In  addition,  an  alcoholic  who 
is  a  member  of  a  self-help  group  such  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  does  not  qualify 
if  the  law  is  interpreted  strictly.  This  bill 
would  serve  to  remedy  a  redundant  and 
discriminatory  provision. 

In  addition,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  delete  the  requirement  that  repre- 
sentative payee  be  designated  to  receive 


SSI  payments  for  an  alcoholic  or  drug 
addict  regardless  of  whether  they  have 
been  determined  to  be  financially  re- 
sponsible or  not.  This  results  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  client  Is  prone  to  being 
cheated  by  unscrupulous  persons,  and  In 
which  a  financial  incentive  Is  created 
to  keep  the  client  In  settings  which  may 
not  be  medically  or  socially  indicated. 
The  determination  of  the  need  for  a  rep- 
resentative payee,  in  the  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing would  be  based  on  financial  re- 
sponsibility by  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction rather  than  any  arbitrary  clas- 
sification based  on  condition  or  disease. 

We  cannot  condone  a  lesser  level  of 
civil  liberties  for  the  disabled  than  we 
can  for  other  citizens.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 1611(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Section  1631(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  the  case  of  any 
eligible  individual  or  eligible  spouse  who  is 
medically  determined  to  be  a  drug  addict  or 
an  alcoholic,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
making  payments  of  the  benefit  to  any  other 
perpon  (including  an  appropriate  public  or 
private  agency)  who  Is  interested  in,  or  con- 
cerned with,  the  welfare  of  such  individual 
(or  spouse)  for  any  month  during  which 
such  individual  (or  spouse)  Is  determined  to 
be  not  financially  responsible  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr,  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.   Laxalt,   Mr.   Stevens,   Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr. 
Young)  : 
S.  1183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  range- 
land  improvement  by  permitting  work  in 
lieu  of  payment  for  grazing  permits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  10  cosponsors  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  rangeland 
improvement  by  permitting  work  in  lieu 
of  payment  for  grazing  permits.  The 
western  public  lands  provide  a  needed 
contribution  to  the  economic  life  blood  of 
grazing  in  Idaho  and  other  Western 
States.  Recent  reports  suggest  that  part 
of  the  western  range  is  In  need  of  im- 
provement, not  only  for  livestock  grazing, 
but  also  for  wildlife  use. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  development 
of  approved  Improvements  on  the  public 
lands  by  permittees,  and  this  work  be 
counted  as  partial  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  portion  of  that  amount  due 
for  the  privilege  of  grazing  on  the  public 
land.s.  In  no  way,  as  some  have  suggested, 
would  this  be  construed  as  developing  a 
vested  Interest  on  the  public  lands  by  the 
permittee.  It  makes  sense  to  have  this 


program  avaUable,  as  the  permittee  is 
geared  up  to  do  the  work,  an(i  he  does  not 
have  the  bureaucratic  constraints  of 
work  hours  and  the  public  would  get 
more  work  for  the  dollar  by  the  project 
being  developed  privately  than  being 
done  through  the  appropriation  process. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  ap- 
proach to  Improvements  on  the  public 
lands  in  that  thousands  of  miles  of  mul- 
tiple-use roads  on  national  forest  lands 
have  been  built  through  a  system  of  pur- 
chaser credits  whereby  authorized  per- 
manent roads  are  constructed  by  na- 
tional forest  timber  purchasers  who  are 
reimbursed  for  the  work  by  reduction  in 
timber  stumpage  payments  correspond- 
ing to  the  dollar  value  of  the  work. 

I  feel  the  public  would  benefit  by 
timely  passage  of  this  bill  In  that  early 
improvement  of  the  range  could  take 
place  without  waiting  for  uncertain 
funding  through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. I  ask  for  early  consideration  of  this 
approach  to  improving  the  condition  of 
the  range  on  the  public  lands. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(e) 
of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  7(e)  of  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967,  as  amended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1184 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  CoJigress  assembled.  That  subsection 
(e)  of  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  of  1967,  as  amended  (82  Stat.  729,  as 
amended;  22  U.S.C.  1977) ,  is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  date  October  1,  1977"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  therefor  "October  1,  1979". 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC,  March  2,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  M.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Enclosed  are  six  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  section  7(e)  of 
the  Pi-shermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,"  together  with  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  in  support  thereof. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  Department  in  the  light  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11821  and  has  been  determined 
not  to  be  a  major  proposal  requiring  evalua- 
tion and  certification  as  to  its  inflationary 
impact. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our  draft 
bill  to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Juantia  M.  Krefs. 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
Section  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967  which  Is  administered  by  tlie  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 


merce authorizes  the  Federal  Ctovernment 
to  Insure  vessel  owners  and  crews  from  finan- 
cial losses  resulting  from  the  seizure  of 
United  States  fishing  vessels  by  a  foreign 
government  on  the  high  seas  or  on  the  basis 
of  rights  or  claims  to  territorial  waters  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States. 

To  date,  there  have  been  119  seizures  eligi- 
ble for  compensation  under  section  7  of  the 
Act.  Ecuador  was  responsible  for  88  of  these 
seizures;  Peru,  for  30;  and  Panama,  for  one. 
Claims  resulting  from  these  seizures  have  to- 
taled almost  $3.3  million.  About  40%,  or  $1.3 
million,  of  that  amount  was  generated  by 
vessel  owners  in  the  form  of  fees  paid  for 
section  7  insurance  agreements.  The  rest  was 
paid  by  the  U.S.  Government  through  Con- 
gressional appropriations.  Pees  have  also  paid 
the  cost  of  administering  the  program. 

Section  7  of  the  Act  has  worked  weU,  pro- 
viding valuable  protection  to  the  Nation's 
tuna  and  distant-water  shrimp  fleets.  Par- 
ticularly In  the  case  of  the  tuna  fleet,  there 
is  an  established  need  for  the  continuation 
of  section  7. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend  sec- 
tion 7  from  Its  present  expiration  date  of 
October  1,  1977  until  October  1,  1979. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.    BiDEN,    Mr.    Chiles,    Mr. 
DuRKiN,   Mr.   Ford,   Mr.   Hud- 
dleston,    Mr.    McIntyre,    Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr, 
Williams)  : 
S.  1185.  A  bin  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce   with  respect  to  parimutuel 
wagering  on  horseracing,  to  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  horseracing  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators BiDEN,  Chiles,  Durkin,  Ford,  Hud- 

DLESTON,      McINTYRE.      MaTHIAS,      STONE, 

and  Williams,  the  Interstate  Horserac- 
ing Act  of  1977,  a  bin  designed  to  regu- 
late Interstate  commerce  with  respect  to 
parimutuel  wagering  on  horseraces. 
The  bill  Is  designed  both  to  protect  the 
parimutuel  racing  industry  and  the 
States  which  permit  such  racing  and 
depend  upon  it  as  a  source  of  tax  reve- 
nues. Ultimately,  It  would  also  protect 
those  States  which  currently  allow  off- 
track  betting  on  races  not  being  run 
within  their  own  State  borders. 

In  recent  years,  the  growth  of  horse- 
racing in  the  United  States  has  been 
substantial.  Part  of  this  growth  is  re- 
flected by  the  estimated  tax  revenues 
realized  by  governmental  entities  as  a 
result  of  this  enterprise;  at  the  moment. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  revenues  ex- 
ceed $1  billion  annually.  In  addition  to 
these  tax  benefits,  the  racing  industry 
provides  employment  opportunities  for 
both  skilled  and  semiskilled  personnel. 
Another  benefit  to  the  economy  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  equine  in- 
dustry has  experienced  a  substantial 
surplus  In  International  trade  activities 
as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
high  quality  racing  bloodstock  In  the 
United  States. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day will  assure  the  continued  vitality  of 
the  racing  industry  by  stopping  what 
has  become  a  growing  trend  toward 
States  accepting  parimutuel  wagers  at 
their  off-track  betting  facilities  on  races 
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which  are  run   in  other 
practice    causes 
tracks  to  suffer,  and 
are  smaller  and  the 
declines.  While  in  the 
States  permitting  this  so 
State  wagering  may  reap 
rary  immediate  benefits,  iv 
all  States  which  depend 
a  source  of  revenue  will  _. 
the  deterioration  of  cond 
track  themselves.  The  bill 
any  way  affect  the  right 
permit  off-track  betting 
within  its  own  borders;  it  ^  . 
races  which  are  run  in  othci* 
bill  protects  the  States 
and  the  tracks  from  off 
in  foreign  states  through 
of  such  activities  and 
jured  parties  to  pursue  civi 
the  event  of  a  violation  of 
tion.  I  ask  unanimous 
bill  be  referred  to  the 
Commerce   and   to   the 
the  Judiciarj'.  in  that  order 
The  PRESIDING  OFPIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  ; 
S.  1186.  A  bill  to 
tion  of  the  project  for 
other  purposes  on  the  Blair 
Waterways,  Tacoma  Harbo 
the   Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr 

I  am  introducing  for  myself 

Jackson  legislation  to 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  tc 
Blair  and  Sitcum  Watenv. 
coma,  Washington  Harbor 
fications  are  required  to  .  „ 
bor  to  receive  modern  deep^ 
sels  and  have  been 
mended  by  the  Chief  of 
report  of  February  8,  1977 
ducing  this  legislation  now 
that  the  Public  Works 
incorporate  it  in  the  next  ... 
Resources  Development  Act 
ports  to  the  Senate. 

The  modifications 
bill  are  as  follows: 

First,  Blair  Waterway,  whi 
structed   by   the   Federal 
would   be   deepened   from 
depth  of  30-35  feet  to 
feet. 

Second,  an  existing  brid^ 
Blair  Waterway  which 
only   150   feet   of  horizon ta 
would  be  removed  and 
new  bridge  providing  300 
zontal  clearance. 

Third,  the  Corps  of 
assume  maintenance 
the  Sitcum  Waterway  and 
at  a  depth  of  35  to  40  feet 
cum  Waterway  was  not 
the    Federal    Government. 
Board  of  Engineers  for  River  s 
bors  has  concluded  that 
eral  interest  in  assuming 
responsibility  of  the 
way  since  it  is  being  used  bj 
import  both  general  cars:o  _. 
and  that  transportation  .sav 
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be  realized  through  continued  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  project." 
purses        The  Board  of  Engineers  reports  that 
of  racing     the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  would  be  2.2:1 
run,  those     for  the  Blair  Waterway  modifications, 
of  out-of-     and   9.9:1    for   the   Sitcum   Waterway 
some  tempo-     modification. 

the  long  run        The  Federal  first  cost  for  the  Blair 

racing  as     modification      would      be      $16,367,700 

because  of     matched  by  a  local  first  cost  of  $1,546.- 

tions  at  the     500.  Annual  maintenance  costs  for  the 

does  not  in     Blair  Waterway  would  be  only  $4,000 

I  a  State  to     more  than  they  are  at  present.  Likewise 

races  run     the  modification  of  Sitcum  Waterway 

applies  to     would  cost  the  Federal  Government  only 

States.  The     $4,000  annually. 

horsemen,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  February  8,  1977,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1186 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  navigation  and  other  purposes 
on  the  Blair  and  Sitcum  Waterways.  Tacoma 
Harbor,  Washington,  is  hereby  adopted  and 
authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Febru- 
ary 8,  1977,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$16,367,700. 

Department  op  the  Army, 
Office  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington.  D.C..  February  8. 1977. 
Subject:  Blair  and  Sitcum  Waterways,  Ta- 
coma Harbor,  Wash. 
1.  I  submit  for  transmission  to  Congress 
my  report  for  Blair  and  Sitcum  Waterways, 
Tacoma  Harbor,  Washington,  accompanied 
by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  reports  of  the 
District  and  Division  Engineers.  These  re- 
ports are  in  partial  respon.se  to  Section  209 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  which  re- 
quested a  survey  of  Puget  Sound,  Washing- 
ton, and  adjacent  waters,  Including  tribu- 
taries, in  the  interest  of  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  other  water  uses  and  related 
land  resources. 

2.  The  District  and  Division  Engineers  rec- 
ommend the  Blair  Waterway  be  deepened 
from  Its  Federally  authorized  depths  of  30 
feet  seaward  of  llth  Street  and  35  feet  for 
the  remainder  of  the  waterway  to  45  feet 
below  MLLW  throughout  its  entire  2.6  mile 
reach.  They  also  recommend  replacing  the 
existing  restrictive  llth  Street  bridge  with 
a  new  bridge  to  provide  300  feet  of  horizontal 
clearance  necessary  for  safe  vessel  operation. 
The  District  and  Division  Engineers  recom- 
mend that  the  non-Federally  constructed 
4.000  foot  long  Sitcum  Waterway  should  be 
maintained  at  Federal  expense  to  40  feet 
below  MLLW  in  the  outer  3.000  feet  and 
35  feet  below  MLLW  in  the  inner  1.000  feet. 

3.  Based  on  August  1975  prices,  the  Dis- 
trict and  Division  Engineers  estimate  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  to  be  $18,340,000,  of 
which  $1,553,300  would  be  non-Federal.  Esti- 
mated annual  charges  for  the  Blair  Water- 
way, ba.sed  on  an  interest  rate  of  5Ti  percent 
and  a  50  year  period  of  analysis,  would  be 
$1,112,000  including  $4,000  for  annual  main- 
tenance beyond  that  now  required.  Ann\ial 
charges  for  maintaining  the  Sitcum  Water- 
way are  estimated  at  $4,000.  Average  annunl 
benefits  in  the  amount  of  $2,484,000  and 
$39,400  would  accrue  to  the  Blair  Waterway 
and    Sitcum    Waterway,     respectively.     The 
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benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  Blair  Waterway 
Is  2.2  and  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  Sit- 
cum Waterway  is  9.9. 

4.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  concurs  generally  in  the  findings  of 
the  reporting  officers.  However,  the  Board 
recommends  that  Blair  Waterway  be  deep- 
ened to  a  depth  of  41  feet  below  MLLW  In- 
stead of  to  45  feet  as  recommended  by  the 
reporting  officers  for  the  reach  from  Lincoln 
Avenue  through  the  turning  basin.  This 
modification  would  reduce  the  Federal  first 
cost  of  the  project  to  $16,367,700  and  the 
non-Federal  first  cost  to  $1,546,500.  With  this 
modification,  and  based  on  a  50  year  period 
for  economic  analysis  and  using  an  intcre.=t 
rate  of  6'/g  percent,  average  annual  benefits 
and  cost?  for  Blair  Waterway  are  estimated 
at  $2,459,900  and  $1,123,000,  respectively.  The 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  2.2.  Cost  and  benefits  for 
maintaining  the  Sitcum  Waterway  are  not 
appreciably  affected  by  using  a  6''g  percent 
interest  rate.  Accordingly,  the  Board  recrni- 
mends  the  modifications  of  Blair  Waterway 
and  Federal  assumption  of  niuirtenance  on 
Sitcum  Waterway,  subject  to  certain  ltem.s 
of  local  coooeratlon. 

6.  In  making  its  recommendation,  the 
Board  noted  that  maintaining  a  35-foot 
depth  in  Sitcum  Waterway  l.s  adequate  for 
general  cargo  vessels  and  that  malntenoncc 
of  a  40-foot  depth  in  the  outer  3,000  feet  of 
the  channel  is  required  to  accommodate 
alumina  vessels.  The  Board  considered  the 
possible  single  user  aspect  of  the  40 -foot 
depth  since  the  alumina  facility  Is  currently 
leased  by  one  company.  The  Board  con- 
cluded that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
other  alumina  comoanle'?  have  benefited 
from  the  facility  and  that  similar  occasions 
are  expected  In  the  future.  Accordingly,  the 
Board  concludes  that  benefits  would  accrue 
to  several  users  and  that  Federal  assumption 
of  maintenance  of  the  Sitcum  Waterway  Is 
warranted.  I  further  support  this  conclusion 
of  the  Board  In  that  the  cost  difference  be- 
tween maintaining  a  40-foot  waterway  over  a 
35-foot  waterway  is  not  significant  enoxigh 
to  warrant  consideration  of  cost-sharing. 

6.  The  estimated  January  1977  cost  for  the 
Blair  Waterway  Improvement  Is  $18,400,000. 
Annual  costs  and  benefits  are  $1,300,000  and 
$2,460,000,  respectively,  for  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  1.9  at  6%  oercent  Interest.  Costs  and 
benefits  for  maintaining  the  Sitcum  Water- 
way are  not  appreciably  affected  by  using  up- 
dated prices  nor  the  6%  percent  Interest 
rate. 

7.  I  concur  In  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board. 

R.  C.  Marshall, 
Major  General,  U.S.A., 
Acting  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1187.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  liability  and  compensation 
for  oil  spill  damage  and  removal  costs, 
and  for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  system  of  liability 
and  compensation  for  oil  spill  damage 
and  removal  costs,  and  for  other  pm*- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation; 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  1187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act 
of  1977." 

TITLE  I— DOMESTIC  OIL  POLLUTION  LI- 
ABILITY, COMPENSATION,  AND  FUND 

Sec.  101.  Definitions.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

(b)  "Fund"  means  the  fund  established 
by  section  102  of  this  title; 

(c)  "person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  or  partnership,  or 
government  entity; 

(d)  "Incident"  means  any  occurrence  or 
series  of  occurrences,  involving  one  or  more 
vessels,  facilities,  or  any  combination  there- 
of, which  causes  or  poses  an  Imminent 
threat  of  oil  pollution; 

(e)  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  water; 

(f )  "public  vessel"  means  a  vessel  which — 
(1)  Is  owned,  or  chartered  by  demise,  and 
operated  by  (A)  the  United  States,  (B)  a 
State  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  (C)  a 
foreign  government,  and  (2)  Is  not  engaged 
in  commercial  service; 

(g)  "ship"  means  any  vessel  carrying  oil 
in  bulk  as  cargo; 

(h)  "facility"  means  a  structure,  or  group 
of  structures  (other  than  a  vessel  or  ves- 
sels), used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting, 
producing,  processing,  storing,  transferring, 
or  hauling  oil; 

(1)  "onshore  facility''  means  any  facility, 
other  than  an  offshore  facility  located  in, 
on,  or  under  any  land  Within  the  United 
States; 

(J)  "offshore  facility"  means  any  facility 
located  In,  on,  or  under  the  navigable 
waters  or,  if  the  facility  is  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  high 
seas; 

(k)  "terminal"  means  a  permanently  sit- 
uated facility,  located  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  not  owned 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  receives  oil  in  bulic  directly  from  any 
vessel,  offshore  production  facility,  offshore 
port  facility,  onshore  pipeline,  or  a  pipeline 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act; 

(1)  "refinery"  means  a  terminal  which  re- 
ceives crude  oil  for  the  purpose  of  refine- 
ment; 

(m)  oil  pollution  means: 

(1)  the  presence  of  oil,  either  In  an  un- 
charged at  an  unlawful  rate — 

(1)  the  presence  of  oil,  either  In  an  un- 
lawful quantity  or  which  has  been  dis- 
charged at  an  unlawful  rate — 

(11)  in  or  on  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone  established  by  the  United  States  under 
Article  24  of  the  Convention  or  the  Terri- 
torial   Sea    and    the    Continuous    zone;    or 

(ill)  In  or  on  the  waters  of  the  high  seas, 
when  discharged  In  connection  with  activ- 
ities conducted  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended,  43  U.S.C.  1331 
et  seq.  or  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  33  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq;  and 

(2)  the  presence  of  oil  on  the  high  seas 
causing  Injury  to  or  loss  of  natural  resources 
belonging  to.  appertaining  to  or  under  the 


exclusive  conservation  and  management 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  presence  of  oil  in  or  on  the  terri- 
torial Sea,  Internal  waters,  or  adjacent  shore- 
line, of  a  foreign  country  where  damages 
are  recoverable  by  a  foreign  claimant  under 
this  title; 

(n)  "navigable  waters"  means  those  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  (including  the 
territorial  sea)  the  general  character  of 
which  Is  navigable  and  which  either  by 
themselves  or  by  uniting  with  other  waters, 
form  a  continuous  waterway  on  which  ves- 
sels may  navigate  or  travel  between  two  or 
more  States  or  to  or  from  any  foreign  nation; 

(0)  "United  States  claimant"  means  any 
resident  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  agency  thereof, 
or  the  government  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  who  asserts  a  claim; 

(p)  "foreign  claimant"  means  any  resident 
of  a  foreign  country,  or  the  government  of  a 
foreign  country,  or  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  who  asserts  a  claim: 

(q)  "United  States"  and  "State"  Include 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  any  other  territory  or  possession  over 
which    the   United    States   has   Jurisdiction; 

(r)  "oil"  means  petroleum.  Including  crude 
oil  or  any  fraction  or  residue  therefrom; 

(s)  "cleanup  costs"  means  costs  of  reason- 
able measures  taken  after  an  Incident  has 
occurred  to  prevent,  minimize,  or  mitigate 
oil  pollution  from  that  incident; 

(t)  "person  in  charge"  means  the  individ- 
ual immediately  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tions of  a  vessel  or  facility; 

(u)  "claim"  means  a  demand  in  writing 
for  a  sum  certain; 

(V)  "discharge"  means  any  emission.  In- 
tentional or  unintentional,  and  Includes 
spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pouring,  empty- 
ing, or  dumping; 

(w)  "owner"  means  any  person  holding 
title  to.  or.  In  the  absence  of  title,  any  other 
indicia  of  ownership  of  a  vessel  or  facility, 
but  does  not  Include  a  person  having  only  a 
security  interest  in,  or  security  title  to, 
a  vessel  or  facility,  under  a  contract  of  con- 
ditional sale,  an  equipment  trust,  a  chattel 
or  corporate  mortgage,  a  lease  which  is  the 
functional  equivalent  of  an  extension  of 
credit,  or  any  similar  instrument; 

(X)   "operator"  means 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  vessel,  a  charterer  by 
demise  or  any  other  person,  except  the  owner, 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  operation,  man- 
ing,  victualing,  and  supplying  of  the  vessel, 
or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  facility,  any  person, 
except  the  owner,  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  facilty  by  agreement  with  the 
owner; 

(y)   "property"  means  littoral  or  riparian 
property.  Including  vessels; 
(z)  "removal  costs"  means — 

(1)  costs  Incurred  under  subsections  (c), 
(d),  and  (1)  of  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  section  5  of  the  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  Act,  and  subsection  (b)  of  section 
18  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  this  Act;  and 

(2)  cleanup  costs,  other  than  the  costs  de- 
scribed in  clause  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(aa)  "guarantor"  means  the  person,  other 
than  the  owner  or  operator,  who  provides 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  for  an 
owner  or  operator. 

(bb)  "National  Contingency  Plan"  means 
the  plan  published  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  USC 
1321). 


FUND     ESTABLISHMENT.     ADMINISTRATION,     AITO 
FINANCING 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Com- 
prehensive Oil  Spill  Liability  Fund,  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000.  The  fund  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion. The  fund  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its 
own  name. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  constituted  from — 

(1)  all  fees  collected  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b); 

(2)  all  moneys  recovered  under  section 
108; 

(3)  all  other  moneys  recovered  or  collected 
on  behalf  of  the  fund,  under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  all  moneys  received  ss  payment  for 
civil  or  criminal  penalties  or  fines  assessed 
or  adjudged  under  section  7  of  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  under 
paragraph  (6)  or  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  respect- 
ing discharges  of  oil.  under  section  12  of  the 
Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act,  under 
section  16  or  section  18  of  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  or  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  settlement  of  claims 
under  section  107.  the  fund  shall  be  imme- 
diately available  for  the  removal  costs 
described  in  section  lOl(z)  (1).  and  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions designating  the  person  or  persons  who 
may  obligate  available  money  In  the  fund 
for  such  purposes. 

(d)  The  fund  shall  be  available  for  the 
costs  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Administrative  costs  shall  Include  all 
costs  to  the  Federal  government  Incident  to 
claims  settlement  activities.  including 
adjudicatory  and  Judicial  proceedings, 
whether  or  not  recoverable  under  section  108. 
When  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
claims  under  section  103(a)(4),  the  fund 
shall  be  available,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  costs  of 
assessing  injury  to  or  the  destruction  of  nat- 
ural resources  resulting  from  oil  pollution 
incidents  classified  as  "major"  under  the 
National  Contingency  Plan. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
collect  from  the  owners  of  refineries  receiving 
crude  oil,  and  from  the  owners  of  terminals 
receiving  any  oil  for  export  or  entry  into  the 
United  States,  whether  for  Import  or  transfer 
to  a  foreign  country,  a  fee,  not  to  exceed 
three  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  received.  In  the 
case  of  refineries  receiving  crude  oil  by  pipe- 
line, the  collection  of  the  Tee  shall  be  waived, 
upon  the  certification  by  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  handling 
of  the  oil  involved,  either  In  the  pipeline  or 
at  the  refinery,  does  not  constitute  a  signif- 
icant threat  of  oil  pollution.  Oil  upon  which 
a  fee  has  been  levied  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  subsequent  levy 
hereunder. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary,  may  promul- 
gate reasonable  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  collection  of  the  fees  authorized  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the 
modification  thereof.  Modifications  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  specified  therein, 
but  no  earlier  than  the  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  the  modifying  regulation  Is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Any 
modification  of  the  fees  shall  be  designed  to 
Insure  that  the  Fund  Is  maintained  at  a 
level  not  to  excede  $200,000,000.  No  regulation 
which  modifies  the  fes.  or  any  modification 
of  such  a  regulation,  whether  or  not  in  effect, 
may  be  stayed  by  any  court  pending  comple- 
tion of  Judicial  review  of  that  regulation,  or 
any  modification  thereof. 

(3)  (A)  Any  person  who  falls  to  collect  or 
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pay  fees  as  required  by  the  r 
mulgated  under  paragraph  ( 2 
for  a  civil  penalty  not  to  e 
be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
In  addition  to  the  fees  req_ 
lected  or  paid,  and  the  Interea  : 
Upon  the  failure  of  any  per 
pay  any  penalty,  fee,  and  In 
mand,  the  Attorney  General 
quest  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
an  action  in  the  name  of  th 
that  person  for  such  amount 

(B)  Any  person  who  1 
documents  required  to  be  .. 
any  regulation  promulgated 
section  shall  be  subject  to  i 
violation  of  section  1001  of 
States  Code. 

(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
level  of  funding  required  for 
cess  in  order  to  meet 
of  the  fund. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  _ 
vest  any  excess  In  the  fund.  .. 
determined  under  paragraph  ( 
bearing    special    obligations    c_ 
States.  Such  special  oollgatlo4s 
deemed  at  any  time  In  accorc 
terms  of  the  special  Issue  an 
regulations  promulgated  by  th 
the  Treasury.  The  Interest"  on. 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of.  any  o 
In  the  fund  shall  be  credited 
part  of  the  fund. 

(g)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys 
the  fund  are  Insufficient  to  me  »l 
tlons  of  the  fund  the  Secreta  y 
to   the   Secretary  of  the  Trea' 
other  obligations  In  the  forms 
nations,  bearing  the  Interest 
turltles.  and  subject  to  such  „ 
dltlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
of  the  Treasury.  Redemption  c 
or  obligations  shall  be  made  by 
from   moneys   In   the   ftmd.   ' 
other   obligations   shall    bear 
rate    determined    by    the 
Treasury,  taking  Into 
erage  market  yield  on  __„.„., 
able  obligations.  The  Secretary 
ury  shall  purchase  any  notes 
gatlons  Issued  hereunder  and 
pose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as 
transaction  the  proceeds  from 
securities  issued  under  the 
Bond  Act  The  purposes  for  ... 
may  be  issued  under  that  Act  an 
Include  any  purchase  of  these 
gations.  The  SecreUry  of  the  T 
any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  v 
gatlons  acquired  by  him  under  ^ 
tlon.  All  redemptions,  purchasi  s 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
notes  or  other  obligations  shal 
as  public  debt  transactions  of 
States. 
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DAMAGES    AND     CLAIMAI^TS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Claims  for 
nomlc  loss,  airing  out  of  or 
from  oil  pollution,  may  be 

( 1 )  removal  costs; 

(2)  Injury  to.   or  destructlor 
personal  property, 

(3)  loss  of  use  of  real  or  personal 

(4)  Injury  to,  or  destruction 
resources: 

f5i  loss  of  use  of  natural 

(6)  loss  of  profits  or  ..... 

Ing  capacity  due  to  injury'^or 
real    or    personal    property    or 
sources:  and 

(7)  loss  of  tax  revenue  for  a 
year  due  to  Injury  to  real 
property. 

(b)  A  claim  authorized  by  suisectlon  U) 
may  be  asserted —  ' 

<1)   under  Item  1,  by  any 

tided.  That  the  owner  or  ope 
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tion 104(c)  (1)  or,  if  not  entitled  to  such  a 
defense  to  liability,  that  he  Is  entitled  to  a 
limitation  of  liability  under  section  104(b) : 
Provided  further.  That  where  he  Is  not  en- 
titled to  such  a  defense  to  liability  but  en- 
titled to  such  a  limitation  of  liability,  such 
claim  may  be  asserted  only  as  to  the  removal 
costs  incurred  in  excess  of  that  limitation; 

(2)  under  items  2,  3,  5,  and  6  by  any  United 
States  claimant,  if  the  property  involved  is 
owned  or  leased,  or  the  natural  resources 
Involved  were  lawfully  and  directly  used  by 
the  claimant  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
btislness; 

(3)  under  item  4,  by  the  President,  as 
trustee  for  natural  resources  over  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  sovereign 
rights  or  exercises  exclusive  management 
authority  or  by  any  State  for  natural  re- 
sources within  the  boundary  of  the  State 
belonging  to,  managed,  controlled  by,  or  ap- 
pertaining to  the  State;  provided  that  com- 
pensation paid  under  this  Item  shall  be  used 
only  for  restoration  of  the  natural  resources 
damaged  or  for  acquisition  of  equivalent 
resources; 

(4)  under  item  6,  by  any  United  States 
claimant  who  does  not  qualify  under  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  if  the  claimant  derives 
at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  earnings  from 
activities  which  utilize  the  property  or  nat- 
ural resource; 

(5)  under  item  7,  by  any  state  or  political 
subdivision  thereof; 

(6)  under  items  2  through  7,  by  a  foreign 
claimant  to  the  same  extent  that  a  United 
States  claimant  may  assert  a  claim,  if — 

(A)  the  claimant  Is  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  the  damages; 

(B)  the  oil  was  discharged  from  a  facility 
or  from  a  vessel  or  ship  located  within  the 
navigable  waters  or  was  discharged  In  con- 
nection with  activities  conducted  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended,  43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.  or  the  Deep- 
water  Port  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  33  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.:  and 

(C)  recovery  is  authorized  by  a  treaty  or 
an  executive  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  country  in  which  the 
pollution  occurred,  or  if  the  pollution  oc- 
curred out  of  the  territory  of  any  nation,  the 
foreign  country  of  which  the  claimant  Is  a 
national,  or  If  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General  and 
other  appropriate  officials,  certifies  that  such 
country  provides  comparable  remedy  for 
United  States  claimants:  Provided,  however, 
That  conditions  (B)  and  (C)  shall  not  apply- 
where  the  claim  Is  asserted  by  a  resident  of 
Canada  and  where  the  oil  pollution  Involves 
oil  that  has  been  transported  through  the 
pipeline  authorized  under  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Authorization  Act,  as  amended,  and 
has  been  loaded  on  a  ship  for  transportation 
to  a  port  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  Is  discharged  from  the  ship  prior 
to  being  brought  ashore  In  such  a  port;  and 

(7)  under  any  item,  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, on  his  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  any  group  of 
United  States  claimants  who  may  assert  a 
claim  under  this  subsection,  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  claimants  would  be  more  ade- 
quately represented  as  a  class  in  asserting 
their  claims. 

(c)  If  the  Attorney  General  falls  to  take 
action  under  clause  (7)  of  subsection  (b) 
within  sixty  days  of  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  designates  a  source  under  section 
106,  any  member  of  a  group  may  maintain  a 
class  action  to  recover  damages  on  behalf  of 
that  group.  Failure  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  action  shall  have  no  bearing  on  any 
class  action  maintained  by  any  claimant,  for 
damages  authorized  by  this  .section. 
LiABiLrrY 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  owner  and  op- 
erator of  a  vessel  other  than  a  public  vessel, 
or  of  a  facility,  which  is  the  source  of   or 


poses  a  threat  of,  oil  pollution,  shall  be 
Jointly,  severally,  and  strictly  liable  for  all 
damages  for  which  a  claim  may  be  asserted 
under  section  103. 

(b)  Except  when  the  Incident  Is  caused 
by  gross  negligence  or  willful  misconduct 
within  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  the  owner 
or  operator,  or  when  the  Incident  Is  caused 
by  a  gross  or  willful  violation  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  applicable  safety,  construc- 
tion, or  operating  standards  or  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  when  the 
owner  or  operator  falls  or  refuses  to  provide 
all  reasonable  cooperation  and  assistance  re- 
quested by  the  responsible  Federal  official 
in  furtherance  of  cleanup  activities,  the 
total  of  liability  under  subsection  (a)  and 
removal  costs  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
source  of  the  discharge  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  other  than  a 
ship,  $150  per  gross  ton, 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  ship,  $500,000  or  $300 
per  gross  ton  or  whichever  Is  greater,  or 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  facility,  $50,000,000 
or  such  lesser  limit  as  Is  established  under 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  There  shall  be  no  liability  under  sub- 
section (a)  — 

(1)  where  the  Incident  is  caused  solely 
by  an  act  of  war,  hostilities,  civil  war,  or  In- 
surrection, or  by  a  natural  phenomenon  of 
an  exceptional.  Inevitable,  and  irresistible 
character;  or 

(2)  as  to  a  particular  claimant,  where  the 
Incident  or  the  economic  loss  is  caused.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  gross  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct  of  that  claimant. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
establishing  limits  of  liability,  up  to  $50,000.- 
000,  for  various  classes  of  facilities:  Provided, 
That  the  limits  of  liability  for  deepwater 
ports  and  offshore  production  facilities  shall 
not  be  less  than  $50,000,000.  These  regula- 
tions shall  take  into  account  the  size,  type, 
location,  oil  storage  and  handling  capacity, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  likelihood 
of  incidents  as  to  those  classes.  Such  limits 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  compar- 
able to  those  limits  established  under  sub- 
section (b)  (2),  taking  Into  account  the  rela- 
tive potential  threat  of  oil  pollution. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
report  to  Congress  on  the  desirability  of  ad- 
Justing  the  monetary  limitation  of  liability 
specified  In  subsection  (b). 

(f)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  hereof,  the  fund  shall  be  liable  for 
all  damages  for  which  a  claim  may  be  as- 
serted under  section  103.  to  the  extent  that 
the  loss  Is  not  otherwise  compensated  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  or  operator. 

(2)  Except  for  the  removal  costs  specified 
In  clause  (1)  of  section  101  (z),  there  shall 
be  no  liability  under  paragraph  (1)  hereof  to 
the  extent  that  the  incident  Is  caused  by 
an  act  of  war,  hostilities,  civil  war,  or  in- 
surrection, or,  as  to  a  particular  claimant, 
where  the  Incident  or  economic  loss  Is 
caused,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  gross 
negligence  or  willful  misconduct  of  that 
claimant. 

(g)(1)  In  addition  to  the  damages  for 
which  claims  may  be  asserted  under  section 
103,  and  without  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
llablUty  provided  In  section  104(b),  the 
owner,  operator,  or  guarantor  shall  be  liable 
to  the  claimant  for  Interest  on  the  amount 
paid  in  satisfaction  of  the  claim  for  the 
period  from  the  date  upon  which  the  claim 
was  presented  to  such  person  to  the  date 
upon  which  the  claimant  is  paid.  Inclusive, 
less  the  period,  if  any.  from  the  date  upon 
which  the  owner,  operator,  or  guarantor  shall 
offer  to  the  claimant  an  amount  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  finally  paid  In  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claim  to  the  date  upon  which 
the  claimant  shall  accept  that  amount.  In- 
clusive. However,  if  the  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor  shall  offer  to  the  claimant,  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  upon  which  the  claim 
was  presented,  or  of  the  date  upon  which 
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advertising  was  commenced  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106,  whichever  is  later,  an  amount  equal 
to  or  greater  than  that  finally  paid  in  satis- 
faction of  the  claim,  the  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor  shall  be  liable  for  the  Interest  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph  only  from  the  date 
the  offer  was  accepted  by  the  claimant  to  the 
date  upon  which  payment  is  made  to  the 
claimant.  Inclusive. 

(2)  The  Interest  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  calculated  at  the  average  of  the 
highest  rate  for  commercial  and  finance  com- 
pany paper  of  maturities  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  or  less  obtaining  on  each  of  the 
days  Included  within  the  period  for  which 
interest  must  be  paid  to  the  claimant,  as 
published  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

(h)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  bar  a  cause 
of  action  that  an  owner  or  operator,  subject 
to  liability  under  subsection  (a),  or  a  guar- 
antor, has  or  would  have,  by  reason  of  sub- 
rogation or  otherwise,  against  any  person  or 
governmental  entity. 

(i)  To  the  extent  that  they  are  in  conflict 
with,  or  otherwise  Inconsistent  with,  any 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  liability  or 
the  limitation  thereof,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  supersede  all  such  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  Including  those  of  section 
4283 (a)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  183(a)). 

FINANCIAL   RESPONSIBILrrY 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of 
any  vessel  (except  public  vessels  and  any 
nonself-propelled  barge  that  does  not  carry 
oil  as  fuel  or  cargo),  over  300  gross  tons, 
which  uses  an  offshore  or  onshore  facility  or 
the  navigable  waters,  shall  establish  and 
maintain,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  President,  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  maximum  amount  of  liability  applicable 
to  that  vessel  under  the  provisions  of  section 
104(b)  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (f)  and{g)  of  section  311  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  Financial  responsibility  may  be  es- 
tablishei  by  any  one,  or  any  combination, 
of  the  following  methods  acceptable  to  the 
President:  evidence  of  insurance,  gviarantee, 
surety  bond,  or  qualification  a=;  a  self-Insurer. 
Any  bond  filed  shall  be  Issued  by  a  bonding 
company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
United  States.  In  cases  where  an  owner  or 
operator  owns,  operates,  or  charters  more 
than  one  vessel  subject  to  this  subsection, 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  need  be 
established  oiily  to  meet  the  maximum  lia- 
bility applicable  to  the  largest  of  such  vessels. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  the  clearance  required  by  section  4197 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
to  any  vessel  subject  to  this  subsection, 
which  does  not  have  certification  furnished 
by  the  President  that  the  financial  respon- 
sibility provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  have  been  complied  with. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  him,  shall  (A) 
deny  entry  to  any  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States  or  navigable  waters  to,  and  (B)  de- 
tain at  the  port  or  place  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  it  is  about  to  deoart  for  any 
other  port  or  place  In  the  United  States, 
any  vessel  or  ship  subject  to  this  subsec- 
tion which,  upon  request,  does  not  produce 
certification  furnished  by  the  President  that 
the  financial  responsibility  provisions  of 
paragranh  (1)  of  this  subsection  have  been 
compiled  with. 

(b)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  facility 
shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  maximum  amount  of 
liability  applicable  to  that  facility  under 
the  provisions  of  section  104(b) . 

(c)  Any  claim  authorized  by  section 
103(a)  may  be  asserted  directly  against  any 
guarantor   providing    evidence    of    financial 


responsibility  as  required  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  defending  such  claim  the  guaran- 
tor shall  be  entitled  to  Invoke  all  rights  and 
defenses  which  would  be  available  to  the 
owner  or  ojjerator  under  this  title.  He  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  invoke  the  defense  that 
the  incident  was  caused  by  the  willful  mis- 
conduct of  the  owner  or  operator,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  Invoke  any  other  defense 
which  he  might  have  been  entitled  to  Invoke 
In  proceedings  brought  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator against  him. 

NOXmCATION,  DESIGNATION,  AND 
ADVERTISEMENT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  person  in  charge  of  a 
vessel  or  facility,  which  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  as  soon  as  he  has 
knowledge  of  an  incident  in  which  the  ves- 
sel or  facility  is  Involved,  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Incident. 

(b)(1)  When  the  Secretary  receives  In- 
formation, pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
otherwise,  of  an  Incident  which  involves 
oil  pollution,  the  Secretary  shall,  when 
possible,  designate  the  source  or  sources  of 
the  oil  pollution  and  shall  immediately  noti- 
fy the  owner  and  operator  of  such  source, 
and  the  guarantor,  of  that  designation. 

(2)  When  a  source  designated  under  para- 
graph (1)  Is  a  vessel  or  a  facility,  and  the 
owner,  operator,  or  guarantor  falls  to  Inform 
the  Secretary,  within  five  days  after  receiving 
notification  of  the  designation,  of  his  denial 
of  such  designation,  such  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  shall  advertise 
the  designation  and  the  procedures  by  which 
claims  may  be  presented  to  him.  The  require- 
ment to  advertise  may  be  waived  by  the  Sec- 
retary when  the  discharge  Is  classified  as 
"minor"  under  the  National  Contingency 
Plan  and  where  the  damage  is  minimal  and 
potential  claimants  may  be  notified  by  other 
means.  If  advertisement  is  not  otherwise 
made  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner, 
operator,  or  guarantor  involved,  advertise  the 
designation  and  the  procedures  by  which 
claims  may  be  presented  to  that  owner,  oper- 
ator, or  guarantor. 

(c)  In  a  case  where — 

( 1 )  the  owner,  operator,  and  guarantor  .ill 
deny  a  designation  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b); 

(2)  the  source  of  the  discharge  was  a  pub- 
lic vessel;  or 

(3)  the  Secretary  Is  unable  to  designate 
the  source  or  sources  of  the  discharge  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b), 

the  Secretary  shall  advertise  or  otherwise 
notify  potential  claimants  of  the  procedures 
by  which  claims  may  be  presented  to  the 
fund. 

(d)  Advertisement  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  commence  no  later  than  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  the  designation  made 
thereunder. 

CLAIMS  settlement 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  all  claims  shall  be  presented  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  guarantor. 

(b)  All  claims  shall  be  presented  to  the 
fund — 

(1)  where  the  Secretary  has  advertised  or 
otherwise  notified  claimants  In  accordance 
with  section  106(c),  or 

(2)  where  the  owner  or  operator  may  re- 
cover under  the  provisions  of  section 
103(b)(1). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  presented  in  ac- 
cordance with  (a) .  and  in  which — 

(1)  the  person  to  whom  the  claim  is  pre- 
sented denies  all  liability  for  the  claim,  lor 
any  reason,  or 

(2)  the  claim  is  not  settled  by  any  person 
by  payment  to  the  claimant  within  sixty  days 
of  the  date  upon  which  (A)  the  claim  was 
presented,  or  (B)  adverti.slng  was  com- 
menced pursuant  to  section  106(b)(2), 
whichever  is  later. 


the  claimant  may  elect  to  commence  an  ac- 
tion In  court  against  the  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor,  or  to  present  the  claim  to  the 
fund,  that  election  to  be  Irrevocable  and 
exclusive. 

(d)  in  the  case  of  a  claim  presented  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a),  where  full 
and  adequate  compensation  Is  unavailable, 
either  because  the  claim  exceeds  a  limit  of 
11  bility  invoked  under  section  104(b),  or 
because  the  owner,  operator,  and  guarantor 
aro  financially  Incapable  of  meeting  their 
obligations  in  full,  a  claim  for  the  amount 
not  compensated  may  be  presented  to  the 
fund. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  which  has  been 
presented  to  any  person,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  and  which  is  being  presented  to 
the  fund,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or  (d), 
such  person  shall  at  the  request  of  the 
claimant,  transmit  to  the  fund  the  claim 
and  supporting  documents.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  regulation,  prescribe,  the  documents 
to  be  transmitted  and  the  terms  under  which 
they  are  to  be  transmitted. 

(f )  In  the  case  of  a  claim  presented  to  the 
fund,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  (c),  or 
(d),  and  in  which  the  fund — 

(1)  denies  all  llabUity  for  the  claim  for 
any  reason,  or 

(2)  does  not  settle  the  claim  by  payment 
to  the  claimant  within  sixty  days  of  tlie  date 
upon  which  (A)  the  claim  was  presented  to 
the  fund,  or  (B)  advertising  was  commenced 
pursuant  to  section  106(c),  whichever  is 
later, 

the  claimant  may  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
Secretary  for  decision  In  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  However,  a  claimant  who  has  presented 
a  claim  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  may  elect  to  commence  an  action  In 
court  against  the  fund  in  lieu  of  submission 
of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary  for  decision, 
that  election  to  be  Irrevocable  and  exclusive. 
(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  which  establish  uniform  proce- 
dures and  standards  for  the  appraisal  and 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  fund. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  Secretary  shall  use  the  facilities  and 
services  of  private  Insurance  and  claims  ad- 
Justing  organizations  or  State  agencies  In 
administering  this  section  and  may  contract 
to  pay  compensation  for  those  facilities  and 
services.  Any  contract  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Secretary  that  advertising 
is  not  reasonably  practicable.  TTie  Secretary 
may  make  advance  payments  to  a  contractor 
for  services  and  facilities,  and  the  Secretary 
may  advance  to  the  contractor  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  claims.  The  Secre- 
tary may  review  and  audit  claim  payments 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Payment 
to  a  claimant  for  a  single  clUm  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  or  two  or  more  claims  aggregating 
in  excess  of  $200,000,  shall  be  first  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

( 3 )  to  the  extent  necessitated  by  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  where  the  services  of 
private  organizations  or  State  agencies  are 
Inadequate,  the  Secretary  may  use  Federal 
personnel  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(1)  Without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  556  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
from  time  to  time  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  one  or  more 
panels,  each  comprised  of  three  individuals, 
to  hear  and  decide  disputes  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (f ) .  At 
least  one  member  of  each  panel  shall  be 
qualified  in  the  conduct  of  adjudicatory 
proceedings  and  shall  preside  over  the  activi- 
ties of  the  panel.  Each  member  of  a  panel 
shall  possess  competence  in  the  evaluation 
and  assessment  of  property  damage  and  the 
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economic  losses  resulting 
members  may  be  appointed 
or  from  any  Federal  agency 
administering  the  fund.  Each 
appointed  from  private  life 
per    diem    compensation,    and 
member  shall  receive  necessary 
other  expenses  while  engaged 
of  a  panel.  The  provisions  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code, 
tive  Order  11222  regarding 
ment  employees,  apply  to  panel 
pointed  from  private  life. 

(i)(l)   Upon  receipt  of  a 
cislon  from  a  claimant, 
Secretary  shall  refer  the 
administrative  law  Judge, 
section  3105  of  title  6  of  the 
Code,  or   (B)    to  a  panel 
sxibsectlon  (h). 

(2)  The  administrative  law . 
member  of  a  panel  to  which 
referred  for  decision  shall  be 
the    United    States   Judicial 
which  the  damage  complained 
or,  if  the  damage  complained 
within  two  or  more  circuits,  o 
affected  circuits,  or,  if  the 
outside  any  circuit,  of  the 

(3)  Upon   receipt  of  a 
mlnlstratlve  law  Judge  or 
Judlcate  the  case  and  render 
accordance  with  section  554  of 
States  Code.  In  any  proceed! n 
this  subsection,  the  presiding 
quire  by  subpoena  any  person  t< 
testify  or  to  appear  and  produc » 
pers,  documents,  or  tangible 
ing  or  deposition  at  any 
Subpoenas  shall  be  Lssued  and 
accordance   with   procedures    ir 
(d)  of  section  556  of  title  5, 
Code,  and  rules  promulgated 
tary.  If  a  person  fails  or  ref us(  s 
subpoena,  the  Secretary  may 
of  the  district  court  of  the 

where  the  person  Is  found. 

acts  business  in  requiring  the 
and  testimony  of  the  person  a 
duction  by  him  of  books,  papers, 
or  any  tangible  things. 

(4)  A  hearing  conducted 
section  shall  be  conducted  wlthli 
States   Judicial    districts    withlr 
nearest  to  which,  the  damage 
occurred,  or,  if  the  damage 
occurred  within   two  or   more 
any  of  the  affected  districts 

(5)  The  decision  of  the 
Judge  or  panel  under  this 
be  the  final  order  of  the 
that  the  Secretary,  in  his 
accordance  with  rules  which  he 
gate,  may  review  the  decision 
initiative  or  upon  exception  of 
or  the  fund. 

(6)  Pinal   orders  of  the   

under   this   subsection   shall   be 
pursuant  to  section  702  of  tltl( 
States  Code,   in  the  district 
United  States. 

(J)(l)   In  any  action  brought 
owner,    operator,    or    guarantor, 
plaintiff  and  defendant  shall  ser^. 
the  complaint  and  all  subsequetJt 
therein  upon  the  fund  at  the  sam< 
pleadings  are  served  upon  the 
ties. 

(2)  The  fund  may  intervene  ir 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

(3)  In  any  action  to  which  th  ! 
party,  if  the  owner,  operator,  oi 
admits   liability  under   this   Act 
upon  its  motion  shall  be 
from. 
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(4)   If  the  fund  receives  from 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  notice 
action,    the    fund   shall    be 
Judgment  entered  therein,  whethe 
fund  was  a  party  to  the  action. 
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(6)  If  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  defend- 
ant give  notice  of  such  an  action  to  the  fund, 
the  limitation  of  liability  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  section  104(b)  of  this  title  is  not 
available  to  the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff 
shall  not  recover  from  the  fund  any  sums 
not  paid  by  the  defendant. 

(k)  In  any  action  brought  against  the 
fund,  the  plaintiff  may  Join  any  owner,  op- 
erator, or  guarantor,  and  the  fund  may  Im- 
plead any  person  who  is  or  may  be  liable  to 
the  fund  under  any  provision  of  this  Act. 

(1)  No  claim  may  be  presented,  nor  may 
an  action  be  commenced  for  damages  recov- 
erable under  this  title,  unless  that  claim  Is 
presented  to.  or  that  action  is  commenced 
against,  the  owner,  operator,  or  guarantor, 
or  against  the  fund,  as  to  their  respective 
llabUitles.  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  discovery  of  damages  under  section  103 
(a),  or  within  six  years  of  the  date  of  the 
incident  which  resulted  in  that  loss,  which- 
ever Is  earlier. 

SUBROGATION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  person  or  governmental 
entity,  including  the  fund,  who  shall  pay 
compensation  to  any  claimant  for  an  eco- 
nomic loss,  compensable  under  section  103. 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights,  claims,  and 
causes  of  action  which  that  claimant  has 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  At- 
torney General  may  commence  an  action,  on 
behalf  of  the  fund,  for  the  compensation 
paid  by  the  fund  to  any  claimant  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Such  an  action  may  be  com- 
menced against  any  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor,  or  against  any  other  person  or 
governmental  entity,  who  is  liable,  pursuant 
to  any  law,  t6  the  compensated  claimant  or 
to  the  fund,  for  the  damages  for  which  the 
compensation  was  paid. 

(c)  In  all  claims  or  actions  by  the  fund 
against  any  owner,  operator,  or  guarantor, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b),  the  fund  shall  recover — 

(1)  for  a  claim  presented  to  the  fund 
(where  there  has  been  a  denial  of  source 
designation)  pursuant  to  section  107(b)  (1), 
or  (where  there  has  been  a  denial  of  lia- 
bility)  pursuant  to  section  107(c)(1)  — 

(A)  .subject  only  to  the  limitation  of  lia- 
bility to  which  the  defendant  Is  entitled 
under  section  104(b),  the  amount  the  fund 
has  paid  to  the  claimant,  without  reduction 

(Bl  interest  on  that  amoiuit,  at  the  rate 
calculated  in  accordance  with  section  104 
(g)  (2),  from  the  date  upon  which  the  claim 
was  presented  by  the  claimant  to  the  de- 
fendant to  the  date  upon  which  the  fund  is 
paid  by  the  defendant,  inclusive,  less  the 
period,  if  any,  from  the  date  upon  which 
the  fund  shall  offer  to  the  claimant  the 
amount  finally  paid  by  the  fund  to  the 
claimant  in  satisfaction  of  the  claim  against 
the  fund  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
claimant  shall  accept  that  offer,  inclusive, 
and 

(C)  all  costs  incurred  by  the  fund  by  rea- 
son of  the  claim,  both  of  the  claimant 
against  the  fund  and  the  fund  against  the 
defendant,  including  but  not  limited  to. 
proce?stng  costs,  investigating  costs,  court 
costs,  and  attorneys"  fees,  and 

(2)  for  a  claim  presented  to  the  fund  pur- 
suant to  section  107(c)  (2)  — 

(A)  in  which  the  amount  the  fund  has 
paid  to  the  claimant  exceed.s  the  largest 
amount,  if  any.  the  defendant  offered  to  the 
claimant  in  .satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the 
claimant  against  the  defendant — 

(i)  subject  to  di-spute  by  the  defendant  as 
to  any  excess  over  the  amoimt  offered  to 
the  claimant  by  the  defendant,  the  amount 
the  fund  has  paid  to  the  claimant. 

(11)  interest,  at  the  rate  calculated  In 
accordance  with  section  I04fg)(2),  for  th« 
period  specified  in  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, and 

(ill)  all  costs  incurred  by  the  fund  by 
reason  of  the  claim  of  the  fund  against  the 


defendant.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
processing  costs.  Investigating  costs,  court 
costs,  and  attorneys'  fees  or 

(B)  in  which  the  amount  the  fund  has 
paid  to  the  claimant  Is  less  than  or  equal 
to  the  largest  amount  the  defendant  offered 
to  the  claimant  in  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
of  the  claimant  against  the  defendant — 

(1)  the  amount  the  fund  has  paid  to  the 
claimant,  without  reduction, 

(ii)  interest,  at  the  rate  calculated  in 
accordance  with  section  104(g)(2),  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  claim  was  presented  by 
the  claimant  to  the  defendant  to  the  date 
upon  which  the  defendant  offered  to  the 
claimant  the  largest  amount  referred  to  in 
this  subclause.  (However,  if  the  defendant 
tendered  the  offer  of  the  largest  amount 
referred  to  in  this  subclause  within  sixty 
days  of  the  date  upon  which  the  claim  of 
the  claimant  was  either  presented  to  the 
defendant  or  advertising  was  commenced 
pursuant  to  section  106,  the  defandant  shall 
not  be  liable  for  Interest  for  that  period.), 
and 

(III)  Interest  from  the  date  upon  which 
the  claim  of  the  fund  against  the  defendant 
was  presented  to  the  defendant  to  the  date 
upon  which  the  fund  is  paid,  inclusive,  less 
the  period.  If  any,  from  the  date  upon  which 
the  defendant  shall  offer  to  the  fund  the 
amount  finally  paid  to  the  fund  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claim  of  the  fund  to  the  date 
upon  which  the  fund  shall  accept  that  offer, 
inclusive. 

(d)  The  fund  shall  pay  over  to  the  claim- 
ant that  portion  of  any  interest  the  fund 
shall  recover,  pursuant  to  clause  (1),  and 
subclause  (A)  of  clause  (2),  of  section  (c), 
for  the  period  from  the  date  upon  which  the 
claim  of  the  claimant  was  presented  to  the 
defendant  to  the  date  upon  which  the  claim- 
ant was  paid  by  the  fund,  Inclusive,  less  the 
period  from  the  date  upon  which  the  fund 
offered  to  the  claimant  the  amount  finally 
paid  to  the  claimant  in  satisfaction  of  the 
claim  to  the  date  upon  which  the  claimant 
shall  accept  that  offer,  inclusive. 

(e)  The  fund  is  entitled  to  recover  for 
all  Interest  and  costs  specified  in  subsection 
(c)  without  regard  to  any  limitation  of  lia- 
bility to  which  the  defendant  may  other- 
wise be  entitled. 

JURISDICTION  AND  VENUE 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  controversies  arising  under  this 
title,  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties  or  the  amount  In  controversy. 

(b)  Venue  shall  lie  in  any  district  wherein 
the  injury  complained  of  occurred,  or  where- 
in the  defendant  resides,  may  be  foimd,  or 
has  Its  principal  office.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  fund  shall  reside  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

PREEMPTION 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
Act— 

( 1 )  no  action  may  be  brought  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  state  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  thereof,  for  damages  for  an 
economic  loss  described  In  section  103(a),  a 
claim  for  which  may  be  asserted  under  this 
Act,  and 

(2)  no  person  may  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  any  fund,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  pay  compensation  for  such  a  loss,  nor  to 
establish  or  maintain  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  relating  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  claim  for  such  a  loss. 

(b)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  shall  pro- 
hibit an  action  by  the  fund,  under  any  other 
provision  of  law,  to  recover  compensation 
paid  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  111.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  laUs  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  105. 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  or 
any  denial  or  detention  order,  shaU  be  sub- 
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Ject   to  a  civil  penalty  of  not   more   than 
(10,000. 

(2)  Such  penalty  may  be  assessed  and 
compromised  by  the  President  or  his  desig- 
nee, in  connection  with  section  i05(a)(l), 
and  by  the  Secretary,  in  connection  with  sec- 
tion 105(a)(3)  and  section  105(b).  No  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed  until  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing  on  the  alleged  vio- 
lation has  been  given.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  In  compromise,  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  party  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

(3)  At  the  request  of  the  official  assessing 
the  penalty,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  fund  to  col- 
lect the  penalty  assessed. 

(b)  Any  person  in  charge  who  fails  to  give 
the  notification  required  by  section  106(a) 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
incur  indebtedness  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  section  102(f),  to  the 
extent  provided,  in  appropriation  Acts,  for 
that  purpose. 

TITLE  II— EFFECTIVE  DATES:   CONFORM- 
ING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  This  section  and  all  provi- 
sions of  title  I  authorizing  the  delegation 
of  authority  or  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  I,  the  regulations  applicable 
thereto,  and  sections  202  and  203  shall  be 
effective  on  the  one  hundrpd  and  eightieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
204  of  the  Act  of  November  16.  1973  (87  Stat. 
586),  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Is  amended.  In  the  first  sentence, 
by  Inserting,  after  "any  area",  the  words  "in 
the  State  of  Alaska",  by  in.serting,  after  "any 
activities",  the  words  "related  to  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Oil  Pipeline",  and  by  Inserting,  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection,  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  removal  costs  resulting  from  oil 
pollution  as  that  term  Ls  defined  in  section 
101  (m)  of  the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollution 
Liability  and   Compensation  Act  of   1977.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  204  of  the 
Act  of  November  16,  1973  (87  Stat.  586),  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act,  is 
hereby  repealed.  The  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
Liability  fund  Is  hereby  abolished.  All  assets 
of  that  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Oil  SpUl  Liability  Fund  established 
by  section  102  of  this  Act.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Oil  Spill  Liability  Fund  hereby  assumes 
any  and  all  liability  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Liability  Fund  under  the  terms  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  204  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act. 

(c)  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  February  5, 
1974  (88  Stat.  10),  the  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  17.  The  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollution 
Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of  1977  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  actions  and 
activities  taken  under  section  5  of  this  Act." 

(d)  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
1321),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  replac- 
ing the  period  following  clause  (14)  thereof 
with  a  semicolon  and  adding  a  new  clause 
(15)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  'person  in  charge'  means  the  individ- 


ual having  immediate  operational  responsi- 
bility.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  (A)  deleting  the  comma  after 
the  words  "contiguous  zone"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "or  from  an  artificial 
Island  or  fixed  structure  operating  under  au- 
thority of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act"  and  (B)  adding  after  the  word  "ves-sel." 
the  words  "artificial  Island  or  fixed  struc- 
ture,". 

(3)  Clause  (II)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "of  this  section"  the  words  "or 
the  fund  established  under  section  102  of 
the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollution  Liability 
and  Compensation  Act  of  1977,  as  appropri- 
ate,". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing all  after  the  words  "incurred  under  this 
subsection"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (k)  of  this  section 
or  the  fund  established  under  section  102  of 
the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollution  Liability 
and  Compensation  Act  of  1977,  as  appropri- 
ate. Any  expense  Incurred  thereunder  for 
which  reimbursement  may  be  had  from  the 
fund  established  under  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section  shall  be  recoverable  from  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (f)  of  this  section.". 

(5)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  and 
subsections  (f),  (g),  (h),  (1),  and  (o)  are 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "oil" 
wherever  it  appears  the  words  "(other  than 
petroleum,  crude  oil,  or  any  fraction  or  resi- 
due therefrom) ". 

(6)  Subsection  (f)  is  further  amended,  in 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  by  In- 
serting a  comma  after  the  word  "vessel"  and 
by  adding  immediately  thereafter  "or  against 
the  person  furnishing  financial  responsibility 
under  section  105  of  the  Comprehensive  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act 
of  1977". 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  is  further  amended,  by 
inserting  In  the  last  sentence,  alter  the 
word  "party"  the  words  "or  against  the  per- 
son providing  financial  responsibility  for 
that  party  under  section  105  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1977". 

(8)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(k)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  a  revolving  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed  $35,- 
000.000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).  (1)  and  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion respecting  discharges  or  imminent  dis- 
charges of  oil  (other  than  petroleum,  crude 
oil,  or  any  fraction  or  residue  therefrom)  and 
hazardous  substances.  Any  other  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion respecting  such  discharges  shall  also  be 
deposited  in  this  fund  for  these  purposes. 
All  sums  appropriated  to,  or  deposited  In,  the 
fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended.". 

(9)  Subsection  (1)  Ls  amended  by  deleting 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"resoecting  discharges  or  imminent  dis- 
charges of  oil  (other  than  petroleum,  crude 
oil,  or  any  fractions  or  residue  therefrom).". 

(10)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (p)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Any  vessel 
over  three  hundred  gross  tons,  including  any 
barge  of  equivalent  size,  but  not  including 
any  barge  that  is  not  self-propelled  and  that 
does  not  carry  oil  or  hazardous  substances 
as  cargo  or  fuel,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Any  non-self-propelled  barge  over  three 
hundred  gross  tons  that  carries  oil  (other 
than  petroleum,  crude  oil,  or  any  franctlons 
or  residue  therefrom)  or  hazardous  sub- 
ptance  as  cargo  or  fuel,". 

(11)  Subsection  (p)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "vessel"  or  "vessels",  wherever 


they   appear,  and   Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"barge"  or  "barges",  respectively. 

(e)  The  Deep  water  Port  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-627,  88  Stat.  2126)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  In  section  4(c)(1)  strike  "section 
18(1)  of  this  Act;",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  105  of  the  'Comprehensive  Oil  Pol- 
lution Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of 
1977:". 

(2)  Subsections  (b),  (d),  (e).  (f).  (g), 
(h),  (1),  (j),  (1),  (n),  and  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (m)  of  section  18  are  deleted. 

(3)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 18  Is  amended  by  striking  "Deepwater 
Port  Liability  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section.",  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fund  established  under 
section  102  of  the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of 
1977.". 

(4)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  18  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  This  .section  shall  not  be  interpreted 
to  preclude  any  State  from  imposing  addi- 
tional requirements,  not  Inconsistent  with 
tha  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pol- 
lution Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of 
1977,  for  any  discharge  of  oil  from  a  deep- 
water  port  or  a  vessel  within  any  safety 
zone.". 

(5)  Subsections  (c),  (k),and  (m)  of  sec- 
tion 18  are  redesignated  (b).  (c),  and  (d), 
respectively,  and  clauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (m)  are  redesignated  (1),  (2). 
and  (3).  respectively. 

Sec  203.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  .shall  not  bs  affected 
thereby. 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  herewith  is 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "Comprehensive  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of 
1977." 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  compre- 
hensive and  uniform  system  for  fixing  lia- 
bility and  settling  claims  for  oil  pollution 
damages  in  U.S.  waters,  adjacent  land,  and 
other  areas.  This  legislation  is  of  high  na- 
tional Importance  as  we  seek  to  meet  our  en- 
ergy needs  In  an  environmentally  sound 
manner.  Those  energy  needs  require  ac- 
celerated development  of  our  offshore  oil  and 
gas  resources  and  the  Increased  use  of  tank- 
ers and  deepwater  ports.  This  proposal  would 
provide  a  broad  range  of  protection  against 
the  potential  oil  .spills  necessarily  associated 
with  these  activities. 

During  the  94th  Congress,  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  held 
hearings  on  oil  pollution  liability  and  com- 
pensation. When  President  Carter  took  office 
he  directed  an  executive  task  force  to  con- 
sider a  far-reaching  legislative  and  executive 
program  to  prevent  oil  spills,  to  combat  them 
effectively  when  they  occur,  and  to  compen- 
sate those  damaged  by  oil  pollution.  The  task 
force  examined  the  various  bills  which  had 
been  introduced  In  both  the  94th  and  the 
95th  Congress  during  its  study 

In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  significant 
steps  to  limit  and  control  oil  pollution  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  as  the  In- 
cidents involving  the  SS  ARGO  MERCHANT 
and  the  SS  OLYMPIC  GAMES  so  forcefully 
demonstrated,  oil  spills  continue  to  occur. 
One-third  of  the  oil  spilled  Is  from  uniden- 
tified sources,  where  compensation  cannot  be 
obtained  under  existing  law.  Current  Federal 
and  State  liability  laws  are  inconsistent,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  compensation  funds  at 
both  levels  of  government  result  In  duplica- 
tion of  administration  and  In  fee  payment  by 
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producers.  These  problems  create  severe  coH' 
fusion  and  impose  unnecessar  '  costs  on  tax- 
payers and  consumers. 

This  legislation  would  help 
vlronment  by  establishing 
all  oil  pollution  damages  froln 
sources  and   by  providing  sti  ong 
Incentives   for   operators   to 
Equally  Important,  the  bill 
lief  for  many  oil-related 
ages  which  in  the  past  have 
sated.  For  example.  State 
be  able  to  claim  compensatlo;  i 
to  natxiral  resources  under  the  r 
This  legislation  would  repla(  e 
of    overlapping    and    sometin-  es 
Federal  and  State  laws.  In  add  itlon 
ing  liability  for  oU  spills,  it  w  auld 
a   uniform  system   for  settlirjg 
would  assure  that  none  will 
sated,  such  as  in  cases  where  1 
to  identify  the  source  of  the  s 
lation  provides  for  a  fund  of 
lion  derived  from  a  small  fee 
ported  or  stored  on  or  near  na' 

The  International  Conventlojj 
blllty  for  Oil  Pollution 
the  International  Convention 
lishment  of  an  International  Ffund 
pensatlon  of  Oil  Pollution  Da 
provide  for  remedies  for  oil  polfutl 
from  ships.  The  President 
cept  of  these  conventions  but 
set   low   liability   limits   for 
has  elected  to  establish  a  domett 
tion     liability     and 
which  does  not  include 
international    mechanisms 
will  press  in  International 
revisions  to  these  conventions 

The  past  efforts  and  extern  Ive 
tions  of  Congress  in  formulatl|ig 
hensive  oil  pollution  liability 
tion  scheme  were  carefully 
bill   utilizes  the   format  of 
amendments  as  detailed  in  an 
this  letter.  The  Congress  is  u 
*:hese  changes,  whch  are  proposed 
a  thorough  and  far-reaching 
of   the  problems  involved.   I 
that  the   enclosed   legislative 
provide  a  comprehensive 
tem  which  will  work  with 
blllty  and  minimum  Federal 
It  would  be  appreciated  if 
this   proposal   before   the   Senate 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to 
Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management 
vises  that  this  legislative  propfsal 
cord  with  the  program  of  the 
Sincerely, 
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Section   101(c) :   The 
has  been   amended    to   include 
entitles. 

Section  lOl(m):  The  _. 

amended  to  avoid  further  assert 
diction  over  activities  on  the 

Section  101  (bb) :  A  new 
added  since  the  National 
is  referenced  In  the  bill  as 

Section  102(a):  Amended  . 
mally  esUblish  the  fund  and  to 
It  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its 

Section  102(d):  This  Is  a  .. 
to  provide  that  the  fund  shall 
of  administration  including 
ment  In  certain  instances. 

Section  102(e)(2):  Langu_ 
added  to  the  end  of  this  subsec 
that  modifications  to  the  fees 
not  unduly  delayed  pending  j_. 
This  could  become  necessary  to 
the  fund  remains  under  the 
dollar  level. 

Section  103(b) :  Changes  havi 
to    almost    all    clauses    to 
claimants,      especially     foreign 
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Under  clause  (1)  the  class  of  claimants  was 
broadened  to  include  foreign  claimants  in 
the  case  of  removal  actions.  Clause  (2)  was 
amended  to  clarify  that  a  claimant  directly 
utilizing  natural  resources,  need  not  meet 
the  251,  threshold  for  loss  of  income.  Clause 
(3)  was  amended  to  broaden  the  definition 
of  the  natural  resources  for  which  a  state 
could  make  a  claim.  Clause  (4)  was  amended 
to  conform  to  the  change  previously  made 
in  clause  (2).  Clause  (6)  was  amended  to 
allow  a  foreign  claimant  to  recover  for  dam- 
ages sustained  within  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  when  the  source 
of  the  oil  is  a  facility  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  also  amended  to 
waive  the  requirement  for  a  treaty,  for  Cana- 
dian claimants  damaged  by  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  oil. 

Section  104(b):  Language  was  added  to 
clarify  that  removal  costs  Incurred  by  the 
discharger  are  counted  towards  his  liability 
limit.  The  liability  limits  for  ships  (any  ves- 
sel carrying  oil  in  bulk)  have  been  changed 
to  $500,000  or  $300  per  gross  ton,  whichever 
is  greater,  with  no  upper  limit. 

Section  104(c):  The  defense  of  liability 
based  on  the  act  of  a  third  party  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  defenses  of  act  of  war 
or  act  of  God  have  been  limited  to  those 
which  are  the  sole  cause  of  an  incident. 

Section  104(f)  (1 ) :  Amended  to  allow  addi- 
tional compensation  in  the  event  the  claim- 
ant is  self-insured. 

Section  105(a)(1):  Has  been  amended  to 
clarify  that  public  vessels  are  not  required 
to  have  evidence  of  financial  responsibility. 
The  section  has  also  been  amended  to  clarify 
that  the  method  of  providing  financial  re- 
sponsibility. Is  subject  to  regulation. 

Section  106(b)(2):  Language  has  been 
added  giving  the  Secretary  discretion  to 
waive  requirements  for  advertising  for  minor 
discharges.  Conforming  amendments  have 
been  made  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and 
section  107(b). 

Section  107(e):  Modified  to  provide  for 
transmittal  of  the  claim  file  from  the  dis- 
charger to  the  fund. 

Section  107(g)(2):  Amended  to  authorize 
the  use  of  state  agencies  for  claims  adjust- 
ing services  and  to  clarify  that  advance  pay- 
ments can  be  not  only  for  facilities  and  serv- 
ices but  also  to  provide  funding  to  pay 
claims. 

Section  202(b)  :  Amended  to  provide  for 
termination  of  the  fund  established  under 
Section  202(c)  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
Authorization  Act  and  transfer  of  claims  to 
the  fund  established  by  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  1188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act,  and  the  Harter  Act  in  order 
to  provide  for  expeditious  claim-set- 
tling procedures  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
freight  in  interstate  commerce,  to  pro- 
vide shippers  with  greater  security 
against  monetary  loss,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

CARGO    CLAIMS    ADJUSTMENT    ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  create  expeditious  and  fair  claims- 
settling  procedures  for  loss  and  damage 
sustained  in  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  property,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Existing  methods  of  settling  loss  and 
damage  claims  do  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  shipper  who  has  only  a  small 
claim.  While  our  existing  law  imposes  a 
strict  standard  of  liability  on  carriers  for 
loss  or  damage  to  goods  transported, 
these  requirements  offer  little  real  pro- 


tection for  many  shippers  who  have  le- 
gitimate small  claims  which  are  not 
paid.  Oftentimes,  litigation  costs  are  so 
high  as  to  make  the  recovery  of  rela- 
tively small  claims  by  shippers  unprof- 
itable: court  costs  outweigh  the  recovery 
of  loss  or  damages.  Carriers  are,  there- 
fore, sometimes  tempted  to  ignore  en- 
tirely claims  for  small  amoimts.  or  to 
arrange  settlements  with  shippers  which 
are  inequitable,  for  the  carriers  are  rela- 
tively sure  that  a  person  will  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  litigating  his  claim.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  an  expeditious  and 
inexpensive  procedure  to  assure  fair  res- 
olution of  these  disputes.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  will  more  effectively  serve 
the  needs  of  shippers  and  Government 
by  promoting  more  equitable  settle- 
ments, by  serving  as  an  incentive  for 
carriers  to  develop  expeditious  claims- 
settling  procedures,  and  in  the  long  term 
by  decreasing  the  incidence  and  unnec- 
essary utilization  of  litigation. 

This  bill  would  achieve  these  results 
largely  through  two  devices,  both  of 
which  are  applicable  only  to  claims  for 
less  than  $2,000.  One  device  is  the  devel- 
opment by  carriers  of  Informal  dispute 
settlement  procedures — including  arbi- 
tration— subject  to  approval  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  In- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures  are 
preferable  for  these  small  claims,  because 
they  reduce  the  time  and  expense  re- 
quired for  resolution  of  the  claim.  The 
ICC  will  approve  and  may  investigate 
dispute  settlement  procedures  in  accord- 
ance with  minimum  standards  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  strongly  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  such  informal  dispute 
settlement  procedures.  However,  the 
shipper  continues  to  retain  his  right  to 
take  his  claim  to  court,  and  such  legal 
recourse  relates  to  the  second  device  in 
the  bill.  If  a  carrier  establishes  an  in- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedure  but 
a  shipper  refuses  to  use  it,  the  shipper 
may  recover  attorney's  fees  if  he  wins  his 
case  in  court,  but  may  be  liable  for  the 
carrier's  attorney's  fees  if  he  loses.  If 
the  carrier  does  not  create  an  approved 
dispute  settlement  procedure,  the  shipper 
may  be  awarded  attorney's  fees  if  he  wins 
in  court;  if  he  loses,  he  may  be  liable  for 
the  carrier's  attorney's  fees  only  if  he 
brought  the  action  in  bad  faith. 

These  provisions  will  act  as  an  incen- 
tive for  both  carriers  and  shippers;  they 
will  encourage  carriers  to  develop  In- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures, 
and  they  will  encourage  shippers  to 
utilize  such  procedures. 

Additionally,  shippers  must  assess 
carefully  both  the  merits  of  their  claims 
and  use  of  arbitration  or  other  claims- 
settling  procedures  where  they  exist. 
When  no  such  procedures  are  available, 
the  shipper  should  receive  more  bargain- 
ing power  in  settlement  negotiations 
through  the  attorney's  fees  provisions, 
since  the  carrier  is  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  having  to  pay  attorney's 
fees  of  the  shipper  if  the  shipper  is  suc- 
cessful in  a  court  action.  The  provisions 
do  not  encourage — and  indeed,  discour- 
age— a  shipper  from  bringing  a  claim 
which  is  unjustified,  for  not  all  litigation 
costs    are    removed — for    example,    the 
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claimant's  time  spent  in  court  remains 
uncompensated.  In  short,  the  attorney's 
fees  provisions  and  the  informal  dispute 
settlement  procedures  should  lead  to  a 
more  expeditious  and  fair  settlement  of 
claims. 

The  amount  of  attorney's  fees  to  be 
awarded  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  intention  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
\'ide  full  reimbursement  for  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  except  in  two  situations: 
First,  where  an  offer  of  settlement  made 
prior  to  commencement  of  the  suit  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  recovery;  and 
second,  where  the  plaintiff  could  con- 
veniently have  brought  the  suit  in  a 
small  claims  court  but  chose  instead  to 
bring  it  in  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction. 
In  these  situations  the  award  of  fees  to 
the  shipper  may  be  less  than  the  reason- 
able attorney's  fee.  The  purpose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  encourage  settlement,  or, 
if  litigation  is  required,  to  encourage  the 
commencement  of  a  suit  in  a  small  claims 
court,  where  it  is  available. 

There  is  one  final  situation  where  at- 
torney's fees  may  be  awarded.  If  a  car- 
rier does  not  abide  by  the  decision 
reached  in  a  claims  settlement  procedure 
or  by  a  court  and  the  shipper  must  go 
to  court  to  recover  an  award,  attorneys 
fees  may  be  granted  the  shipper  in  that 
situation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  charged  with  approving  the  informal 
dispute  settlement  procedures,  and  to  see 
that  these  procedures  are  simple  and 
concise,  inexpensive,  and  convenient.  It 
would  obviously  not  make  sense  to  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  unless  they  are  avail- 
able and  easily  understandable  by  the 
average  person.  Additionally,  each  ship- 
per will  receive  information  regarding 
these  procedures  in  advance  of  contract- 
ing for  shipment,  so  that  both  parties 
are  aware  of  the  availability  of  fair  pro- 
cedures to  resolve  claims  for  loss  or 
damage. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  addresses  a 
problem  that  has  been  with  us  for  too 
long.  The  users  of  freight  transportation 
still  do  not  receive  the  full  benefits  of 
the  Hability  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  pursue  their  unpaid  claims  in 
court.  The  measure  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  provide  incentives  for 
establishing  and  using  inexpensive  and 
fair  claims-settling  procedures  in  lieu  of 
the  courts.  This  bill  minimizes  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  of  the  attorney's  fees 
award,  while  simultaneously  improving 
the  shipper's  bargaining  position  for  an 
equitable  settlement. 

The  committee  will  schedule  hearings 
on  this  measure  in  the  future.  Several 
issues  that  interested  parties  may  wish 
to  address  are : 

First.  What  aspects  of  an  "approved 
claims  settling  procedure"  should  be 
specified  in  the  legislation  and  which 
should  be  left  to  the  Ctmimission's  dis- 
cretion? For  example,  should  the  legisla- 
tion specify  whether  an  arbitrator  can 
charge  the  fees  of  arbitration  and/or 
attorney's  fees  to  either  party?  What  is 
"adequate  notice"  to  a  shipper  regarding 
the  availability  of  an  alternate  forum? 
Should  attorneys  be  allowed  to  represent 
parties  In  arbitration? 


Second.  Should  the  ICC  be  given  au- 
thority to  adjudicate  small  claims? 
Should  such  authority  be  given  only  after 
carriers  have  been  given  a  chance  to 
create  their  own  mechanisms  for  dispute 
settlement? 

The  Senate  has  acted  favorably  on  a 
previous  measure  to  remedy  the  plight 
of  the  shipper  of  freight  in  interstate 
commerce.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  receive  opinions  from  parties 
interested  in  this  proposed  solution  and 
that  the  95th  Congress  will  enact  a  meas- 
ure to  deal  with  this  long  standing  prob- 
lem. The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
parallels  similar  efforts  of  the  Congress 
to  improve  dispute  resolution  mecha- 
nisms for  the  average  citizen,  through 
the  enactment  of  S.  957,  the  Consumer 
Controversies  Resolution  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  tlie  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may^e  cited  as  the  "Cargo  Claims  Ad- 
justment Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  20  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  20)  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(13)  (a)  An  action  at  law  for  loss,  dam- 
age, or  Injury  under  section  20(11)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  for  an  amount  less 
than  $2,000  may  Include  a  claim  for  the  re- 
covery of  attorney's  fees,  if  the  shipper  pre- 
vails in  the  action,  unless — 

"(1)  the  defendant  common  carrier,  rail- 
road, or  transportation  company  shall  have 
filed  with  the  Commission,  printed  and  kept 
open  to  public  inspection  tariffs  or  sched- 
ules giving  notice  that,  upon  the  complain- 
ants  agreeing  to  be  similarly  bound,  it  shall 
accept  as  final,  without  further  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, an  adjudication  of  liability  and  of 
the  amount  of  loss,  damage,  or  injury  to  be 
arrived  at  xmder  informal  dispute-settlement 
procedures,  including  arbitration,  as  shall 
have  been  published  in  such  tariffs  or  sched- 
ules and  approved  with  or  without  modifica- 
tion or  alteration  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (c)  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  shipper,  as  part  of  a  contract 
for  the  .shipment  of  goods,  agrees  to  claims 
determination  under  the  carrier's  approved 
informal  dLspute-settlement  procedure. 
The  award  of  attorney's  fees  may  be  allowed 
only  if  the  shipper  has  filed  a  claim  with 
the  carrier  and  the  carrier  has  not  paid  It 
within  120  days  after  receipt  of  the  claim: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  award  of  at- 
torney's fees  may  be  allowed  in  accordance 
with  this  section  if  suit  is  filed  after  a  carrier 
has  made  a  final  denial  of  a  claim. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  review  and 
approve  the  dispute-settlement  procedures 
established  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  and 
shall  insure  that  such  procedures  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  subrection    (c)    below. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  approve  each 
procedure  which  meets  the  requirements 
outlined  in  subsection  (c)  for  a  period  of  up 
to  3  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  an  addi- 
tional per'-'i  upon  proof  of  satisfactory  per- 
formance. 

"(3)  The  Commi'^sion  may  Investigate  at 
any  time  the  functioning  of  any  approved 
dispute-settling  procedure  and  may  suspend 
or  revoke  its  approval  for  failure  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Commission. 

"(c)  No  dispute-settling  procedure  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Commission  for  use  by 


a  carrier  or  carriers  unless  it  substantially 
fulfills  the  following  objectives: 

"(1)  The  dispute-settling  procedure  shall 
be  simple,  expeditious,  effective,  inexpensive, 
and  convenient  for  the  use  of  any  person 
shipping  or  sending  property  that  is  trans- 
ported by  a  carrier.  Such  a  procedure  shall  be 
designed  so  as  to  prevent  a  carrier  from 
having  any  special  advantage  in  any  case  in 
which  the  claimant  resides  or  does  business 
at  a  place  distant  from  the  carrier's  princi- 
pal or  other  place  of  business. 

"(2)  The  dispute-settling  procedure  shall 
provide  for  adequate  notice  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  procedure.  Including  a  clear, 
easy-to-read,  accurately  virrltten  summary  of 
the  steps  Involved  In  using  the  procedure 
and  of  any  forms  or  information  necessary 
for  initiating  and  prosecuting  a  claim.  Such 
summary  shall  be  given  to  shippers  before 
any  contract  becomes  binding  and  In  ade- 
quate time  to  allow  for  an  Informed  decision 
as  to  whether  the  shipper  will  agree  to  be 
bound  by  such  procedure. 

"(3)  Each  individual  who  Is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  an  approved  dispute-settling 
proced\we  to  arbitrate  or  otherwise  settle 
claims,  shall  be  independent  of  the  carrier 
or  carriers  sponsoring  the  procedure.  The 
procedure  shall  Insure  that  such  person  or 
persons  chosen  to  settle  the  claims  shall  be 
authorized  and  able  to  obtain  any  material 
and  relevant  information  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  proper  decisionmaking  and  to  the 
extent  neceisary  to  collect  and  preserve  suf- 
ficient statistical  and  other  Information 
about  claims  to  facilitate  continuous  over- 
sight by  the  Commission  and  periodic  Com- 
mission investigations. 

"(4)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, two  or  more  carriers  may  join  together 
in  creating,  maintaining,  and  sharing  the 
costs  of  a  dispute-settling  procedure. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  the  attorney's  fee  to 
be  awarded  shall  be  determined  by  the  court 
and  shall  be  no  more  than  the  reasonable 
fee  for  services  necessarily  performed,  ex- 
cept that  the  court  may  award  less  than  the 
reasonable  fee  if — 

"(1)  the  recovery  Is  less  than  the  amount 
offered  In  a  written  offer  of  settlement  made 
by  the  carrier  to  the  shipper  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  or 

"(2)  the  action  was  brought  In  a  court  of 
general  jurisdiction  when  it  could  con- 
veniently have  been  brought  In  a  small 
claims  court. 

"(e)  Where  an  informal  dispute  settle- 
ment procedure  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  available  and  the  shipper  brings 
an  action  in  court  in  lieu  of  such  proce- 
dure, the  defendant  carrier  who  successfully 
defends  an  action  for  loss,  damage,  or  Injury 
under  section  20(11)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  may  be  awarded  attorney's  fees. 
Where  an  informal  dispute-settlement  pro- 
cedure as  described  in  subparagraph  (a)  Is 
not  available,  the  defendant  carrier  who 
successfully  defends  an  action  for  loss,  dam- 
age, or  injury  under  section  20(11)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  may  be  awarded 
attorney's  fees  only  if  the  shipper  brought 
an  action  in  bad  faith. 

"(f)  An  action  to  enforce  an  award  of 
an  arbitrator  or  a  court,  for  claims  subject  to 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  section  may  In- 
clude a  claim  for  the  recovery  of  attorney's 
fees  incurred  In  the  enforcement  action.". 
Sec.  3.  Section  219  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  319)  is  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  the  words  "and  (12)," 
adding  a  comma  after  the  words  "section 
20(11)."  and  inserting  after  that  comma 
the  words  "(12).  and  (13).". 

Sec.  4.  Section  413  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  1013)  iB  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  in  the  two  places  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  "and  (12).".  adding  a  comma  after 
the  words  "section  20(11)."   and  Inserting 
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comma   the   w4rds   "(12),    and 

Rail  Passenger 

I.e.   546(a))    Is 

therefrom  the  words 

In  lieu  thereof 

[nterstate  Com- 

apiended  by  add- 

followlng  new 


apprc  prlate 


transpc  rtatlon 


'act 


reqi  Irements, 


requ  Irements. 


su  -ety, 


after    that 
(13).". 

Sec.  6.  Section  306  of  th( 
Service   Act   of    1970    (45   V 
amended  by  deleting 
"section  22(1),"  and  adding 
"sections  20(13)  and  22(1),' 
Sec.  6.  Section  20  of  the 
merce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  20)  Is 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  th( 
paragraph : 

"(14)  The  Commission  Is 
tabllsh    necessary    or 
ments  to  assure  that  clalmahts 
titled  to  recover  for  damag  e 
property,  arising  out  of  or 
performance    of    a 
subject  to  this  part,  do  in 
such  damage  or  loss.  Such 
Include,  but  are  not  llmlteB 
qulrements.    Insurance 
requisites    to   qualifying   as 
and  requirements  for  bondljig 
other  security  arrangements 
Sec  7.  Section  304  of  the 
merce  Act   (49  U.S.C.  904) 
adding    at    the   end   thereof 
new  paragraph: 

"(f)    The    Commission    Is 
establish  necessary  or 
ments  to  assure  that 
titled  to  recover  for  damagi 
pronerty,  arising  out  of  or  1     . 
performance  of  a  transportat;  on 
Ject  to  this  part,  do  In  fact 
damage    or    loss.    Such    ,,^ 
Include,  but  are  not  llmlte( 
qulrements.    Insurance    __^_ 
requisites  to  qualifying  as  a  s 
requirements  for  bonding, 
security  arrangements.". 

Sec.  8.  The  Harter  Act  (46 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
end  thereof,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  197.  (a)   All  actions 
less  than  $2,000  brought  to  ._ 
of  property  lost,  damaged,  oi 
being    transported   by   a 

part  III  of  the  Interstate  

Include  a  claim  for  the  recove 
fees.  If  the  shipper  prevails 
unless — 

"(1)    the   defendant    

transportation  company  shall 
the  Commission,  printed  and 
public  Inspection  tariffs  or 
notice  that,  upon  the 
to  be  similarly  bound,  It  shall 
without    further    Judicial    , 
adjudication  of  liability  and 
of  loss,  damage,  or  Injury  to 
under    Informal    dispute 
dures  approved  by  the 
Ing  arbitration,  as  shall  have 
In  such   tariffs  or   schedules 
with  or  without  modlflcatlor 
by  the  Commission  pursuant 
13(c)   of  section  20  of  the  .., 
merce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  20) :  and 
"(2)  the  shipper,  as  part  of 
the  shipment  of  goods,  agrees 
termination  under  the  carrier' 
formal    dispute-settlement 

"The  award  of  attorney's  ._ 
lowed  only  if  the  shipper  has 
with  the  carrier  and  the  carrle  • 
It  within  120  days  after  receipt 
Provided,  hoicever.  That  the 
torney's  fees  may  be  allowed 
with  this  section  If  suit  is  _. 
rier  has  made  a  final  denial  o 
amount  of  the  attorney's  fee 
shall  be  determined  by  the 
to  paragraph  13(c)  of  section  .. 
state  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C 
"(b)    Where   an    Informal    . 
ment  procedure  as  described  in 
(a)    is  available  and  the 
action  in  court  In  lieu  of 
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pre- 
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the  defendant  carrier  who  successfully  de- 
fends an  action  for  loss,  damage,  or  Injury 
may  be  awarded  attorney's  fees.  Where  an 
informal  dispute-settlement  procedure  as 
described  In  paragraph  (a)  Is  not  available, 
the  defendant  carrier  who  successfully  de- 
fends an  action  for  loss,  damage,  or  Injury 
may  be  awarded  attorney's  fees  only  if  the 
shipper  brought  an  action  In  bad  faith. 

"(c)  An  action  to  enforce  an  award  of  an 
arbitrator  or  a  court,  for  claims  subject  to 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  section,  may  in- 
clude a  claim  for  the  recovery  of  attorney's 
fees  Incurred  in  the  enforcement  action.". 

Sec  9.  The  provisions  of  section  (2) 
through  (8)  above  apply  to  claims  arising 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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S.    233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottste,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  233,  a  blU  relating  to 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
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By   Mr.   RANDOLPH    (for   him- 
self,  Mr.   Stone,   Mr.   Durkin, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.   Stafford, 
Mr.      Thurmond,      and      Mr. 
Hansen) : 
S.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  revise 
and  improve   the  program  of  making 
grants  to  the  States  for  construction,  re- 
modeling, or  renovation  of  State  home 
facilities  for  furnishing  hospital,  domi- 
ciliary,   and    nursing    home    care    for 
'eligible  veterans,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Stone,  Durkin,  Matsunaca,  Staf- 
ford, Thurmond,  and  Hansen  a  bill 
which  would  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Its  purpose  is  to  revise  and 
improve  the  program  of  making  grants 
to  the  States  for  construction,  remodel- 
ing, or  renovation  of  State  home  facili- 
ties for  furnishing  hospital,  domiciliary, 
and  nursing  home  care  for  eligible 
veterans. 

Presently  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion grants  to  the  State  homes,  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  a  proj- 
ect that  has  received  the  Administrators' 
approval  for  remodeling,  modifying  or 
altering  existing  hospital  or  domiciliary 
facilities  in  State  homes  providing  care 
and  treatment  for  veterans. 

The  bill  would  authorize,  if  it  be- 
come law,  the  use  of  funds  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  provided  with  a  new  pro- 
vision providing  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities.  This  measure  au- 
thorizes and  appropriates  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  a  like  sum  for  fiscal 
year  1979. 
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s.  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S.    126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  126, 
to  reduce  the  hazards  of  earthquakes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  223.  to  amend  part  B 
of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Secui-ity  Act. 


S.    514 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicopf,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
HoLLiNGS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  514.  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

S.    701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  "Williams)  .  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  701.  the  Emergency  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act. 

S.    708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  708.  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    712 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  712.  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  replacement  lock  and  dam  for  locks 
and  dam  26,  Mississippi  River. 

S.    84  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  845.  the  Dole-McGovern  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977. 

S.    916 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  916.  to 
amend  certain  medicare  provisions. 

S.   991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  991.  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Education. 

S.   999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
995,  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

S.    1150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1150,  the 
Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977. 

amendment    no.    42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  42,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  11,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  district 
court  judges  and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  128— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  ordered 
placed  on  the  Calendar : 
S.  Res.   128 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  $20,000  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED   FOR 
PRINTING 


SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1977— H.R.  4877 

amendments    NOS.     167,     168,     AND     160 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  I  submitted  three  amendments 
intended  to  be  proopsed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4877)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION   ACT   OF    1977— H.R.  3477 

AMENDMENT     NO.     170 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3477)  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund of  1976  individual  income  taxes  and 
other  payments,  to  reduce  individual 
and  business  income  taxes,  and  to  pro- 
vide tax  simplification  and  reform. 


CODE  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT— 
S.  RES.  110 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   171  THROUGH  176 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  submitted  six  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  resolution  tS.  Res.  110)  to  establish 
a  Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4877), 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  on  page  6,  line  12,  strike  the  figure 
$1,200,000  and  insert  the  following:  $10,700,- 
000.  of  which  $9,500,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences,  this  $9,500,000  to  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4877) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  on  page  5,  after  line  10,  Insert  the 
following: 

Military  Personnel 

MILITARY    personnel,    ARMY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Army",  $1,167,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1978. 

MILITARY    personnel,    NAVY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Navy",  $888,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1978. 

MILITARY    PERSONNEL,    AIR   FORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel,  Air  Force",  $910,000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1978. 


NOTICES  OI"  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE,    NUTRITION,    AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce confirmation  hearings  on 
Wednesday.  April  6,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
to  consider  the  nominations  of  Malcolm 
Rupert  Cutler  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Conservation,  Research,  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Dale  Ernest  Hathaway  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  Commodity  Programs  for 
USDA;  and,  Robert  Haldeman  Meyer  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing 
Services  for  USDA.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  their  nominations 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  along 
with  that  of  Howard  W.  Hjort  who  has 
already  been  appointed  to  be  Director 
of  Agricultural  Economics  by  Secretary 
Bergland. 

If  the  committee  does  not  conclude 
action  on  these  nominations  in  1  day.  the 
hearings  will  continue  on  Thursday, 
April  7. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  324 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Oral  testimony  will  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  but  written  statements  may  be 
of  any  length  and  will  be  inserted  in  the 
official  record  in  their  entirety.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
hearing  clerk  of  the  committee  at  224- 
2035. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
fifth  annual  report  of  Federal  advisory 
committees,  covering  calendar  year 
1976,  was  prepared  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  March 
29 — 2  days  ahead  of  the  reporting  date 


specified  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 

Here  are  the  highlights : 

First.  As  of  December  31,  1976,  there 
were  1,159  advisory  committees,  a  de- 
crease— albeit  partly  illusory — of  108 
from  the  total  a  year  earlier.  During  the 
year  180  new  committees  were  formed 
and  287  committees  were  merged  or 
abolished  or  expired. 

Second.  Total  Federal  costs  to  operate 
and  support  advisory  committees  in 
1976  were  $59,726,365,  which  is  12  per- 
cent above  the  $53,327,900  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  had  antici- 
pated in  the  fourth  annual  report  would 
be  needed  for  the  expenses  of  advisory 
committees  in  1976.  It  is  more  than  15 
percent  above  the  $51,769,400  reported 
aj  having  been  spent  on  advisory  com- 
mittees in  1975.  For  calendar  1977  OMB 
recommends  $65,057,766  as  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  advisory  committees, 
an  amount  incorporated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Third.  Advisory  committees  held  4,694 
meetings  during  the  year,  counting  a 
meeting  held  on  2  or  more  con.secutive 
days  as  one  meeting,  which  is  515  more 
meetings  than  they  held  in  1975.  Of 
these  meetings,  2,779,  or  59  percent,  were 
open  to  the  public,  845,  or  18  percent, 
were  wholly  closed  to  the  public,  and 
1,070,  or  23  percent,  were  partially 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  GSA,  its  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service,  and  Lin- 
da K.  Boutselis,  the  committee  manage- 
ment report  coordinator,  deserve  com- 
mendation for  producing  the  most  ac- 
curate, comprehensive,  and  timely  an- 
nual report  yet.  The  184-page  publica- 
tion includes  a  brief  written  report,  5 
pages  of  summary  data  and  footnotes, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  advisory  commit- 
tees in  existence  at  the  end  of  1976.  a 
list  of  those  same  committees  grouped 
according  to  the  agency  or  department 
responsible  for  them,  annotated  to  show 
new  or  terminated  committees,  a  roster 
of  agency  committee  management  offi- 
cers, and  a  four-part  appendix  which 
includes  the  text  of  the  Federal  Advisoi-y 
Committee  Act  and  relevant  Presiden- 
tial and  agency  documents. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reports, 
Accounting  and  Management  and  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  and  Individual  Rights  have 
copies  of  the  fifth  annual  report  for  dis- 
tribution to  congressional  offices.  Agen- 
cies may  obtain  copies  of  the  report  from 
OMB.  The  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments is  selling  the  report  for  $2.60,  a 
reduction  of  $30  cents  from  the  price 
of  the  fourth  annual  report. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  thousands 
of  pages  of  agency  supporting  documents 
from  which  the  fifth  annual  report  was 
compiled  will  be  microfilmed  and  placed 
on  public  sale.  These  documents  carry 
the  names,  addresses  and  occupations 
of  all  advisory  committee  members,  pro- 
vide information  on  each  committee's 
origins  and  purposes,  give  meeting  dates 
and  reports  issued,  and  more. 

COMMITTEE   TOTAL    ARTIFICIAIXY    LOW 

While  the  year-end  total  of  1,159  com- 
mittees is  an  accurate  inventory,   the 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Presldetit.  OSHA  is  a 
statute  which  is  in  desperate  need  of 
revision.  We  in  the  Congress  can,  with 
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sufflcient  determination  and  grassroots 
support,  change  this  act  so  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling  its  mandate  of  pro- 
tecting worker  safety  and  health.  By  all 
objective  accounts,  OSHA  has  not  done 
the  job  Congress  expected.  I  expect  to 
d^ote  a  good  deal  of  my  time  toward 
improving  the  act,  recognizing,  however, 
that  the  amendatory  process  will  not  be 
an  easy  task. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  things  which 
now  appears  beyond  the  control  of  Con- 
gress is  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  OSHA  by  Labor  Department  of- 
ficials and  compliance  officers.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  the  main,  and  my  mail  so 
refiects,  there  is  generally  adhered  to  a 
"mickey-mouse"  approach  in  enforcing 
the  act  by  those  who  have  this  responsi- 
bility. In  my  view,  we  have  to  rely  on 
voluntary  compliance  if  this  program  will 
work  and  "nit-picking,"  "heavy  handed- 
ness," and/or  "bureaucratic  bungling" 
by  compliance  inspectors  jeopardizes  any 
chance  for  OSHA's  success  with  these 
employers  covered  by  the  act. 

Prior  to  Dr.  Morton  Corn's  resignation 
as  the  OSHA  Administrator,  he  recog- 
nized these  pitfalls  and  instituted  a 
training  program  for  compliance  officers 
which  concentrated  on  many  areas  in- 
cluding improving  their  public  relations 
responsibilities.  I  hope  that  the  current 
OSHA  Administration  continues  this 
type  of  training  because  it  is  a  definite 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  a  Utah  business  con- 
stituent recently  sent  to  me  a  rather 
humorous  letter  describing  his  OSHA 
visit  which  underscores  what  I  have  been 
saying.  While  it  may  give  some  of  my  col- 
leagues a  chuckle,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is,  in  essence,  a  serious 
response  to  serious  enforcement  problems 
which  if  not  sufficiently  corrected  will 
continue  to  imperil  OSHA's  survival 
chances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
stituent letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Recently  a  dedicated  representative  of  the 
Office  of  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  visited  our  premises  and  has  with- 
out doubt,  saved  our  staff  and  guests  from  a 
multitude  of  injuries  and  ailments  beyond 
our  wildest  imagination!  May  we  thank  you 
for  your  concern  and  beneficent  Interven- 
tion? Certainly  all  that  we  have  we  owe  to 
you  and  the  IRS. 

It  embarrasses  us  to  confess  the  perils  we 
tolerated  through  the  years  due  only  to  our 
sheer  stupidity! 

..i:.^'^  Instance,  we  had  Ignorantly  not  placed 
EXIT"  signs  over  the  huge  ten  foot  over- 
head doors  in  our  warehouse,  forgetting  that 
In  any  sort  of  emergency  people  would  never 
think  of  exiting  through  such  portals,  but 
would  burn  to  death,   be   trampled  under- 
foot, or  be  crushed  by  falling  beams  while 
seeking  a  normal  thirty  Inch  doorway.  It's  all 
so  obvious  now  that  we've  been  enlightened 
Then,  too.  our  aisles  through  the  stacked 
merchandise  in  our  warehouse  were  not  la- 
beled "AISLE"  and  were  not  painted  brightly 
38  Inches  wide!  What  could  we  have  been 
thinking  of  In  our  fool's  paradise?  It's  amaz- 
ing that  people   seemed   to   move   through 
these   broad   openings   almost   instinctively 
traversing   the  length   and   breadth   of  the 
building  without  once  mistaking  an  eighteen 
foot   wall   of   cartons  for   an   alsleway  and 
smashing  their  faces  Into  a  stack  of  car- 


toned merchandise.  Our  luck  to  date  has 
been  phenomenal! 

Would  you  believe  that  on  the  north  side 
of  our  warehouse,  where  only  three  huge 
overhead  doors  permit  egress  onto  the  adja- 
cent railroad  tracks,  we  don't  even  have  a 
single  thirty  inch  exit  door  to  permit  a  four 
foot  drop  onto  the  tracks  for  anyone  wUhlng 
to  leave  in  that  direction!  How  many  dozens 
of  people  have  been  seriously  inconvenienced 
by  not  being  permitted  this  handy  route  out 
of  the  structure  we  may  never  know! 

Then  our  office  was  a  literal  mine  field  of 
concealed  dangers,  and  we  didn't  even  know 
it  as  we  went  blindly  along  our  way  year 
after  year!  How  we  survived  is  a  challenge 
to  reason!  For  instance,  we  actualy  had  desks 
only  34  Inches  from  the  file  cabinets  Instead 
of  a  safe  381  It's  a  wonder  that  every  edge 
and  corner  isn't  blood  stained  and  draped 
with  Impaled  victims  of  our  foolishness' 

Luckily  however,  your  inspector  arrived  In 
the  nick  of  time.  Doubtlessly  the  death  toll 
would  have  sky-rocketed  momentarily  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  broken  minds  and  shattered 
nerves.    In    insurance    liability    premiums 
alone,  he  will  save  us  thousands.  As  I  perceive 
our  secretaries  safely  spread  at  38  inch  Inter- 
vals  with  painted  lines  to  guide  them  to  the 
narrow  fire  exit  ...  and  all  the  working  day 
protected  from  flying  pencil  tips  by  shatter- 
proof goggles  and  from  invading  seagulls  bv 
concussion-proof  hardhats,  I  must  again  sa- 
lute our  great  leaders  and  their  endless  con- 
cern for  our  well  being.  Certainly  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  .  .  .  neither  birth,  death  un- 
employment,  Illness,   inflation,  nor  athletes 
root  while  Uncle  Sam  has  us  in  his  loving 
care  and  keeping.  We  need  not  worry,  work 
p  an  for  the  future,  nor  even  watch  our  step! 
All  is  under  control.  May  I  say,  "Thanks  a 
million!" 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  two 
major  objections  repeatedly  brought  up 
against  the  Genocide  Convention  are 
that  it  would  be  self-executing  and  that 
it  might  infringe  upon  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  free  speech  and 
press.  The  American  Bar  Association's 
Standing  Committee  on  World  Order 
Through  Law,  in  1970,  made  a  report  that 
dismissed  both  of  these  objections. 

Regarding  the  self-executing  argu- 
ment, the  standing  committee  points  out 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  itself  re- 
quires the  participating  nations  to  en- 
act enabling  legislation. 

As  for  the  area  of  first  amendment 
guarantee  of  free  speech,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  only  Congress  can  make 
a  crime  punishable  under  U.S.  law.  Also 
there  is  an  important  distinction  between 
advocacy,  which  is  protected  by  the  first 
amendment,  and  incitement,  which  is  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  words  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee's report: 

Another  objection  to  the  ratification  as- 
serted Is  that  the  treaty  would  be  self -execut- 
ing. The  result.  It  Is  claimed,  would  be  to 
Impose  a  law  upon  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try without  the  Congress  having  enacted 
any  implementing  legislation.  Article  I  does 
designate  Genocide  as  "a  crime  under  inter- 
national law."  But  Article  V  requires  the 
parties  "to  enact.  In  accordance  with  their 
.  .  .  Convention  and  ...  to  provide  effective 
penalties  .  .  ."  Could  anything  be  clearer? 

Even  In  the  absence  of  the  requirement  of 
Article  V,  a  treaty  cannot  support  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  in  the  absence  of  Congres- 
sional action. 

Because  Article  III  makes  "direct  and  pub- 
lic Incitement  to  commit  Genocide"  a  crime, 


It  Is  claimed  the  treaty  would  constitute  an 
Infringement  of  First  Amendment  Constitu- 
tional Guarantees  of  free  speech  and  press.  It 
should  be  noted  again  that  the  convention  is 
not  self-executing  and  does  not  make  any 
act  punishable  under  VB.  law.  Only  Con- 
gress can  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
this  treaty  their  utmost  consideration 
and  ratify  it  at  once. 


PENNSYLVANIA   FARMERS   SET 
LEGISLATIVE  GOALS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Eugene 
Thompson  recently  delivered  an  address 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  legislative  goals 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Thompson  is  the  president  of 
PFA,  and  I  had  the  personal  privilege  of 
hearing  his  remarks  when  he  spoke  dur- 
ing the  association's  annual  meeting  here 
in  Washington  on  March  9th. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association 
is  the  largest  farm  organization  in  my 
home  State.  I  know  that  many  of  the 
concerns  that  Mr.  Thompson  raised  in 
his  speech  are  shared  by  many  other 
farm  groups  in  my  State  and  across  the 
country.  While  each  Member  of  this  body 
may  not  agree  with  all  the  stands  Mr. 
Thompson  has  taken,  his  speech  pro- 
vides those  of  us  who  represent  rural 
areas  with  a  better  feeling  for  the  hopes 
and  needs  of  America's  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues will  appreciate  knowing  the 
priorities  of  this  thoughtful  and  dedi- 
cated association  of  our  citizens.  For  that 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Thompson's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Eugene  Thompson 

Good  evening,  distinguished  guests  at  the 
head  table.  Members  of  Congress,  farmers 
and  wives  and  friends  of  Pennsylvania  agri- 
culture. 

Although  I'm  new  in  this  position  of 
PFA — the  largest  general  farm  organization 
in  the  keystone  state — I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  traditional  short  speech  presented  an- 
nually at  these  affairs. 

Have  no  doubt,  I  plan  to  keep  that  tradi- 
tion for  at  least  one  more  year. 

The  20,814  farm  family  members  of  our 
organization  and  the  more  than  2.6  million 
family  members  of  the  American  farm  bu- 
reau Federation  take  seriously  our  respon- 
sibilities as  agricultural  producers  and 
as  citizens  of  our  country,  state  and  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  as  a  farmer-citizen  that  I  stand  be- 
fore you  this  evening. 

But.  as  president  of  this  farmer  organiza- 
tion and  even  more  so  as  a  dairyman.  I  have 
some  strong  convictions  about  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  discuss  three  very  briefly:  (1) 
federal  farm  programs;  (2)  secondary  boy- 
cotts by  organized  labor,  and  (3)  the  con- 
temptible mess  we  find  ourselves  in  in  the 
area  of  federal  controls  of  farm  chemicals. 

Recognizing  that  a  number  of  important 
farm  program  laws  were  scheduled  to  expire 
in  1977,  our  organization— PFA  and  farm 
bureau — conducted  an  extensive  review  of 
government  farm  programs  in  our  policy  de- 
velopment program. 

For  the  record,  PFA  favors  a  five-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Act  of  1973. 


We  further  recommend  that  the  loan  rate, 
target  price  and  escalator  provisions  of  the 
1973  act  be  extended  without  change.  The 
escalator  clause  of  the  1973  act  should  not  be 
replaced  with  a  different  formula  for  reflect- 
ing changes  in  production  costs. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  Govermnent 
programs  with  respect  to  agriculture  should 
be  designed  to  create  conditions  which  will 
permit  farmers  to  operate  under  the  market 
system.  We  favor  a  market-oriented  agricul- 
ture because  we  believe  that  farmers  will 
fare  better  under  the  market  system  than 
under  any  type  of  Government-managed  sys- 
tem. 

Government  programs  to  improve  farm  In- 
come should  be  designed  and  administered 
to  enhance  market  opportunities  to  the  end 
that  farmers  will  earn  higher  incomes  in  the 
marketplace  and  will  not  be  dependent  on 
government  payments  for  a  portion  of  their 
income.  Farm  income  has  Increased  sub- 
stantially since  the  market  was  relieved  of 
the  surpluses  accumulated  under  previous 
programs.  The  market  system  is  working.  We 
have  confidence  that  it  will  continue  to  work. 
The  act  of  1973  Is  moving  us  toward  a  mar- 
ket-oriented agriculture.  In  the  area  of  feed 
grains,  wheat  and  cotton,  let's  not  amend 
the  act  in  ways  which  would  (1)  make  farm- 
ers dependent  on  Government  payments  on  a 
continuing  basis,  or  (2)  establish  a  Govern- 
ment-controlled stockpile  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  target  price  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1973  were  developed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  permitting  commodity  loan  rates  to  be  set 
at  levels  which  would  not  price  U.S.  com- 
modities out  of  the  world  markets,  or  pile  up 
surplus  stocks  in  Government  warehouses.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  and  counter  produc- 
tive to  continue  the  target  price  program  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  loan  rates  to  levels 
that  would  price  our  commodities  out  of 
world  markets. 

Any  formula  which  requires  that  loan 
rates  be  adjusted  on  a  mechanical  basis — 
without  regard  to  current  and  prospective 
supply-demand  relationships— Is  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  market  system.  A  fixed 
relationship  between  loan  rates  and  target 
prices — such  as  a  rule  that  loan  rates  must 
be  75  percent  of  target  prices— Is  likely  to 
lead  to  problems  unless  the  relationship  be- 
tween loan  rates  and  target  prices  is  effec- 
tively designed  to  prevent  loan  rates  from 
exceeding  competitive  prices  In  the  world 
market. 

The  loan  provisions  of  the  1973  act  were 
designed  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
plus stocks  In  Government  warehouses.  We 
are  aware  that  some  people  think  that  the 
present  relationship  between  the  loan  rates 
on  wheat  and  corn  is  out  of  balance.  They 
may  be  right;  however,  the  Secretary  has 
authority  under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1973  to  adjust  this  relationship. 

In  our  opinion,  the  escalator  clause  of 
the  1973  act  is  superior  to  the  cost-of-pro- 
duction  approach  to  adjustments  in  tar- 
get prices.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
escalator  clause  is  insulated  from  the  effects 
of  government  farm  programs  while  cost-of- 
production  figures  are  not. 

We  favor  continuation  of  the  authority  for 
acreage  set-aside  programs  contingent  upon 
an  extension  of  the  act  of  1973.  and  the  ef- 
fective use  of  this  authority,  if  necessary,  to 
avoid  burdensome  surpluses.  Farmers  should 
the  1973  act  is  .superior  to  the  ccst-of -pro- 
grams through  per  acre  payments  for  per- 
formance. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  secondary  boycotts  now 
being  proposed  by  the  common  situs — 
House  Resolution  3500. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  determined  second- 
ary boycotts  to  be  unfair  labor  practices, 
and  the  U.S.  Suoreme  Court  has  upheld  these 
labor  laws  approved  by  Congress. 

Legalization  of  secondary  boycotts  would 
lead  to : 


Greater  imbalance  In  labor-management 
relations. 

Periodic  total  stoppage  In  all  union  proj- 
ects because  of  varying  labor  contract  ex- 
piration dates. 

Forced  unionization  of  employees  working 
for  other  contractors  on  the  same  project 
with  union  employees  of  another  employer. 

Bankruptcy  for  small  construction  firms 
by  numerous  and/or  lengthy  picketing  ac- 
tivities In  secondary  boycotts. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  relationship  and 
structure  of  the  construction  Industry. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  legalization  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts  in  the  construction  business. 
We  know  its  results  in  agriculture.  We 
strongly  oppose  any  legislation  that  In- 
creases the  monopoly  power  of  organized  la- 
bor, and  we  oppose  any  legislation  that  would 
promote  union  membership  by  coercion. 

The  old  cliche  "farmers  are  their  own 
worst  enemy"  might  be  true.  But.  believe  me. 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
at  least  .second  or  maybe  first  on  the  "enemy 
lists"  In  the  minds  of  farmers. 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  farmers 
think  about  EPA  by  quoting  the  policies 
adopted  at  our  national  convention  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Quote  No.  one: 

"We  believe  EPA's  implementation  of  the 
amended  FIFRA  has  been  unreasonable  and 
detrimental  to  environmental  quality  and 
the  American  public." 

Quote  No.  two: 

"We  support  the  transfer  of  EPA's  admin- 
istration of  agricultural  chemicals  to  USDA." 

Quote  No.  three : 

"We  support  Federal  legislation  to  exempt 
family  farms  from  regulations  of  EPA.  .  .  ." 

Those  are  strong  resolutions  .  .  .  even  for 
our  organization,  but  our  farmer  delegates 
have  good  reasons. 

The  1972  amendments  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act 
(FIFRA)  gave  EPA  some  new  authorities  and 
responsibilities  for  pesticide  regulation  and 
use: 

(1)  Requiring  certification  for  all  users  of 
restricted  pesticides  under  penalty  of  law, 
and 

(2)  Requiring  reviews  of  all  pesticide  regis- 
trations and.  if  appropriate,  extended  for 
5-year  periods. 

Part  of  the  re-registration  process  charged 
to  EPA  was  a  classification  of  pesticide  uses 
in  two  categories — general  or  restricted. 

All  of  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Oc- 
tober, 1976 — later  extended  by  Congress  to 
October,  1977. 

Today.  4  '/j  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments  to  this  act.  45  States  have  "cer- 
tification of  applicators  "  plans  and  over  300,- 
000  private  applicators  are  certified  to  use  re- 
stricted use  pesticides.  By  October,  1977, 
twice  that  number  will  be  certified,  and  by 
the  1978  crop  year  it  is  anticipated  that 
nearly  all  private  applicators  wishing  to  use 
restricted  use  pesticides  will  be  certified. 

Farmers  are  concerned  about  safety  and 
health  associated  with  the  use  of  pesticides. 
We  believe  that  farmers'  record  on  the  cer- 
tification of  applicators  program  is  ample 
proof  of  their  concern  and  their  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  Jvidiclous  use 
of  pesticides.  Farmers  and  ranchers  have  met 
the  challenge  of  the  amended  FTPRA.  EPA 
has  not. 

Congress  charged  EPA  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  register  pesticides.  Registration  has 
not  been  achieved  and.  by  EPA's  estimate, 
will  not  be  achieved  for  another  5  to  7  years. 
EPA  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
classifying  pesticides.  Classification  has  not 
been  achieved. 

In  view  of  the  record  we  find  it  incredible 
that  EPA  is  spending  12  times  what  USDA 
spent  for  the  registration  of  pesticides  in 
1970  and  that  a  50  percent  Increase  in  fund- 
ing Is  contemplated. 

We  could  detail  other  incidents  where  EPA 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr 
ongoing  discussion  and 
public  and  private  sector 
has  all  too  frequently 
lems  faced  by  local  _ 
attempting  to  meet  their 
sibihties  to  their  citizenj 

non-Indian  alike.  The 

of  jurisdiction  has  createc 
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delivery  of  essential  publi ; 
tential  Inequity  in  grant 
grams,  local  budgets, 
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ment  process. 

Addressing  these 
County,  S.  Dak.,  board  of 
has  authored  a  challenginf 
specific  problems  for  one 
some  would  identify  as 
This    paper,    while 
stitutes  in  my  view  a 
Congress,  the  courts,  and 
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istic  program  that  will 
breach  between  Indians 
and  ultimately  work  to 
both. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
port  by  the  Corson  Count j 
ers  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  ;io  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Indian  Issues 
Like  many  other  states  in 
there  are  Indian  reservations 
is  beset  with  deep-seated  proh 
plexlty  and  magnitude  whlc  i 
tlon.  In  the  past,  the  South 
lature  and  the  Governor  have 
to  bring  together  Indian  and 
to  research  problems  of  mutilal 
propose  methods  of  resolution 
ous  means,  or  to  negotiate  a( 
Corson  County  Commissioners 
efforts   and   their   continuant 
view,  however,  that  although 
some  tangible  benefits  obtained 
been  too  few  and  too  slow 
ther.  for  all  Intents  and  ^ 
effect  has  been  felt  at  the  .. 
effectiveness  and  viability  of 
ment   continues   to   erode   at 
faster  than  the  rate  of  _ 
stantlve  gain  In  problem 
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In  the  past  ten  years,  the  unified  Indian 
voice  has  become  louder,  and  its  words  have 
been  followed  by  actions  which  are  told  in 
headlines     throughout     the     nation     with 
greater  and  greater  frequency.  In  Massachu- 
setts, a  tribe  now  claims  that  it  owns  the 
town  of  Mashpee;  in  Washington,  a  district 
court  has  ruled  that  half  of  the  State's  com- 
mercial and  sport  fisheries  are  owned  by  the 
Puget   Sound   Tribes   and   that   the   State's 
previous    fisheries    policies    violated    treaty 
rights;    in  Wisconsin,   the  Lac  Court  Tribe 
claims  total  jurisdiction  over  both  Indians 
and  non-Indians  within  the  reservation;   in 
Utah,  the  Ute  Tribe  is  attempting  to  extend 
tribal  jurisdiction,  including  the  power  to 
license    and    tax,    over    non-Indians    living 
within  the  original  reservation  boundaries; 
In  New  York,  the  Oneida  Indian  Tribe  has 
gone  to  court  to  obtain  farmland  owned  by 
non-Indians,  on  the  basis  that  the  land  was 
Illegally  taken  from  the  Tribe  more  than  a 
century  ago;  In  Maine,  the  Passamaquoddy 
and   Penobscot  Tribes   are   claiming   twelve 
million  acres  of  land;   and  in  South  Dakota 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  now  has  a  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  settle  the  Tribe's  claims  that  Its  jurisdic- 
tion   should    encompass    the    entire    area, 
whether  ^ndian  or  non-'^ndian  owned,  which 
lies  within  the  orilgnal  1889  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation.  The  outcome  of  this 
case  will  affect  not  only  those  counties  orig- 
inally within  the  boundaries  of  the  Rosebud 
Reservation,    but    also    parts    of    Bennett, 
Dewey,    Ziebach    and    Corson    Counties    In 
South    Dakota    which    lay    within    original 
boundaries    of    other    reservations    In    the 
State;  If  the  case  is  won  by  the  Tribe,  these 
counties  would  also  be  considered  once  more 
to  be  under  tribal  jurisdiction. 

Lost  somewhere  In  the  shouting,  and  feel- 
ing trampled  both  by  Indian  feet  and  the 
collective  feet  of  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies are  units  of  local  government  located  in 
areas  where  there  are  reservations.  One 
such  unit  of  local  government  in  our  state 
is  Corson  County. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Cor«on  County  Com- 
missioners In  presenting  this  brief  paper,  to 
show  from  their  perspective  as  local  elected 
officials.  In  a  "reservation  county,"  the  dele- 
terious effect  that  continued  non-resolution 
of  Indlan-non-Indlan  questions  has  had  and 
is  having  on  county  government  in  South 
Dakota,  and  to  ask  State  and  Federal  officials 
for  help.  The  Ccmml.'?sioners  have  summar- 
ized what  they  feel  to  be  the  oroblems  of 
most  Immediate  concern,  and  have  stated 
means  which  they  believe  would  be  steps 
toward  achlev'ng  problem  resolution. 

Through  a  joint  effort  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  County  Planning  Commission, 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  and  many 
other  people  Involved  In  county  povernment, 
five  crtic'al  prob'em  areas  were  rtofln^rt  The«e 
are:  1)  law  enforcement.  2)  dlmlnlshment 
of  the  cou"ty  tsx  bise.  3>  disnroportionate 
demands  for  county  services  Vn  relat'on  to 
coimtv  'n'"rime.  4t  inoi"<tTr  in  Htofr<h"t»on 
of  grant  and  loan  funds  bv  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. a"rt  f>^  ineni]it<ibl<»  on'«ortunitles 
for  cross-partlcination  in  eovernment. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  average  citizen  of  the  United  States,  if 
the  victim  of,  or  witness  to,  a  crime,  gen- 
erally knows  that  If  the  crime  occurs  in  a 
city,  it  Is  a  matter  for  the  city  police,  if  It 
occurs  In  a  county  the  sheriff  should  be  con- 
tacted, or  If  the  crime  is  committed  on  the 
highways,  a  state  trooper  can  be  summoned. 
He  knows  that  each  jurisdiction  has  certain 
powers  which  are  based  uoon  the  category  of 
crime  committed,  and  that  any  city,  county 
or  state  law  enforcement  officer  will  be  caoa- 
ble  of  dealing  with  a  criminal  action  either 
by  means  of  exercising  his  own  legal  au- 
thority, or  by  turning  the  matter  over  to 
another  level  of  authority.  Simply  stated, 
in  most  cases,  the  appropriate  law  enforce- 


ment authority  is  determined  by  the  site 
where  the  unlawful  act  is  committed 
Throughout  the  United  States,  the  system  Is 
reasonably  understandable  and  reasonably 
uniform,  notwithstanding  the  variations 
from  state  to  state,  and  within  states,  from 
county  to  county  and  city  to  city,  and  every- 
one  has  equal  protection  under  the  law. 

Although  this  basic  system  applies  also  to 
"reservation  areas."  because  of  the  superlm- 
posltion  of  Federal  and  tribal  jurisdiction 
over  those  lands  which  belong  to  the  tribes, 
or  in  some  cases,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  tribes,  the  race  of  a  person  committing 
a  crime  must  also  be  considered,  and  the  de- 
termination of  who  has  Jurisdiction  over 
whom  for  what  crime  and  where.  Is  changed 
from  a  relatively  simple  question  to  one 
which  Is  not  only  complex  in  terms  of  its  In- 
terpretation by  the  average  citizen,  but  for 
law  enforcement  officers  as  well. 

Additionally,  the  geographic  area  encom- 
passed by  a  tribe's  jurisdiction,  may  further 
complicate  an  already  confusing  picture. 
First,  in  the  South  Dakota  counties  which! 
because  of  various  court  decisions,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  In  real  Indian  reservations, 
which  include  all  land  within  exterior  reser- 
vation boundaries,  certain  conditions  exist 
which  guide  law  enforcement  actions  In  de- 
termining whether  a  crime  is  dealt  with  by 
trlbal/BIA  officers,  or  by  non-Indian  officers. 
Second,  In  counties  where  courts  have  judged 
that  only  the  Federal  Government  or  a  tribe 
has  jurisdiction  over  those  lands  which  pres- 
ently are  in  tribal  trust  or  trust  allotment, 
and  the  tribe  has  no  legal  jurisdiction  over 
non-Indian  lands,  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers function  is  quite  different. 

Both  conditions  exist  In  Corson  County. 
The  western  portion  of  the  County,  where 
non-Indian  lands  were  previously  under 
State  jurisdiction  for  many  years,  Is  once 
again  within  reservation  boundaries,  because 
of  a  1973  court  decision  (Condon  V.  Erlckson, 
478  F.  2d  (8th  Clr.  1973)).  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  County,  where  reservation 
boundaries  are  disestablished,  those  lands 
which  are  non-Indian,  are  legally  under 
State  jurisdiction  as  the  result  of  another 
court  decision  made  In  1976  (U.S.  V.  Long 
Elk  410  F.  Supp.  1174,  1976). 

To  Illustrate  a  practical  aspect  of  this  dif- 
ference, assume  that  a  crime  Is  committed 
in  Corson  County  In  the  western  portion, 
within  reservation  boundaries,  (where,  re- 
gardless of  Its  ownership,  all  land  is  con- 
sidered to  be  In  Indian  country).'  and  the 
County  Sheriff  has  been  summoned.  He  must 
first  determine  whether  the  offender  is  In- 
dian or  non-Indian.  This  in  Itself  Is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  Presumably,  an  Indian  Is  any  per- 
son of  Indian  descent  who  is  enrolled  in  any 
tribe.  Often,  however,  his  lineage  may  not  be 
apparent,  and  certainly  there  Is  no  way  of 
telling  at  a  crucial  time  when  a  quick  deci- 
sion must  be  made,  if  he  is  an  enrolled  tribal 
member.  Further,  it  Is  not  uncommon  for 
persons  to  claim  to  be  Indians  when  they  are 
not,  to  escape  state  jurisdiction. 

If  It  is  determined  that  the  offender  is  an 
Indian,  and  practically  speaking,  the  law 
officer  has  little  choice  but  to  accept  any  such 
claim,  the  Sheriff  has  no  legal  authority  to 
detain  him.  I.e.,  he  must  be  detained  by  Fed- 
eral or  tribal  authorities.  If  the  Sheriff  is 
cross-deputized  by  BIA/trlbe.  he  can  take 
the  person  Into  custody,  but  still  must  sub- 
sequently turn  him  over  to  Federal  or  tribal 
authorities  for  prosecution. 
If  it  is  determined  that  an  offender  Is  not 


'As  defined  In  18  U.S.C.  5  1151,  Indian 
Country  means  ". . .  all  land  within  the  limits 
of  any  Indian  reservation  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government,  not- 
withstanding the  Issuance  of  any  patent,  and 
including  rights-of-way  running  through  the 
reservations." 
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an  Indian,  he  can  be  arrested  by  the  Sheriff. 
Even  then,  however,  if  an  Indian  was  in- 
volved In  the  crime,  It  would  be  a  Federal 
case. 

If  the  situation  is  reversed,  and  a  tribal 
or  BIA  officer,  rather  than  the  Sheriff,  arrives 
first  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  if  the  person 
who  has  committed  the  crime  is  an  Indian, 
he  is  processed  through  tribal  court,  or  Fed- 
eral court  (If  the  offense  Is  beyond  the  scope 
of  tribal  judicial  powers).  If  the  person  Is 
white,  and  the  Indian  officer  is  cross-depu- 
tized and  thus  enabled  to  enforce  State  law, 
he  may  make  an  arrest.  He  then  must  turn 
the  person  over  to  the  appropriate  non- 
trlbal  police  authority.  If  the  white  person 
has  committed  a  serious  crime  involving  a 
victim  who  is  an  Indian,  he  may  be  arrested 
by  the  officer  and  prosecuted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Procedures  for  apprehension  and  prosecu- 
tion are  still  complex  although  considerably 
less  troublesome  when  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  the  eastern  portion  of  Corson 
County.  There,  the  reservation  has  been  dis- 
established, and  thus  Indian  country  con- 
sists of  only  those  lands  which  are  In  Indian 
ownership. 

In  general,  the  County  Sheriff  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  both  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  on  non-Indian  land.  In  the  ca.se  of 
serious  crimes  committed  on  Indian  land.  If 
the  offender  was  an  Indian,  or  If  an  Indian 
was  Involved,  the  entity  having  jurisdiction 
would  be  the  Federal  Government.  In  mis- 
demeanor situations  occurring  on  Indian 
land,  Indian  offenders  would  go  to  tribal 
courts,  and  non-Indian  offenders  would  go  to 
State  courts.  However,  because  various  In- 
dian tribes  are  now  raising  claims  to  total 
jurisdiction  for  misdemeanors  occurring  In 
Indian  country,  whether  the  offender  be 
Indian  or  non-Indian,  certain  constitutional 
questions  have  been  brought  forth.  Practical 
implications  for  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials stemming  from  this  issue,  are  that  in 
all  misdemeanor  cases,  an  absolute  determi- 
nation must  still  be  made  not  only  of  race 
but  also  the  site  of  a  crime. 

The  above  Is  essentially  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  riddles  and  frustrations  of  day-to-day 
law  enforcement  In  Corson  County.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  circumstances  and  proce- 
dures from  area  to  area  within  the  state  de- 
pending on  "reservation  boundaries,"  and 
other  factors. 

There  are  many  problems  associated  with 
civil  as  differentiated  from  criminal  matters. 
For  Instance.  In  Indian  country,  the  non- 
Indian  court  system  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
subpoena  Indians  or  to  require  them  to  ap- 
pear in  court.  If  a  law  officer  locates  an 
Indian  person  on  fee  patent/deeded  land 
and  is  thus  able  to  serve  a  subpoena,  the 
Indian  may  simply  remove  himself  physically 
to  tribal  or  individual  allotment  land,  and 
the  subpoena  cannot  be  enforced.  The  non- 
Indian  criminal  justice  system  is  thus  ren- 
dered helpless  to  provide  avenues  of  legal 
recourse  to  county  citizens  whose  rights  have 
been  violated.  Consequently,  storeowners  are 
xmable  to  collect,  or  prosecute  for  bad  checks 
or  unpaid  bills,  banks  are  unable  to  collect 
loan  or  mortgage  payments,  ad  infinitum. 
Many  offenses  go  unpunished  with  no  jus- 
tice provided  for  the  victims. 

Another  negative  aspect  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  separate  judicial  systems  for  tribes 
and  the  State,  relates  to  the  extensive  incom- 
patibility of  procedures  in  the  courtrooms 
themselves.  For  example,  in  most  instances, 
penalties  for  the  same  crime  are  substan- 
tially different,  depending  upon  whether  a 
crime  is  tried  by  a  tribe  or  by  the  State,  i.e., 
sentences  tend  to  be  significantly  more  leni- 
ent In  tribal  courts.  Obviously,  justice  is 
not  equal  for  all  Americans  in  this  Instance. 
Many  other  differences  between  tribal  and 


State  courts  exist  which  wUl  not  be  dealt 
with  here.= 

The  conditions  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  affect  non-Indians  and  Indians 
alike  who  must  depend  for  protection  on  two 
separate  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice systems  which,  because  of  differences 
related  to  jurisdiction,  are  frlghteningly  In- 
efficient and  Inadequate.  In-depth  treatises 
have  been  written  on  the  matter  of  jurisdic- 
tion as  relates  to  law  enforcement,  and  the 
Interested  reader  could  spend  weeks,  even 
months,  examining  studies,  reports,  court 
decisions  and  legal  briefs  enumerating  the 
subject.  The  foregoing  discussion  Is  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  Indeed  it  Is  grossly  over- 
simplified; however.  Its  Intent  Is  not  to  re- 
iterate all  that  has  already  been  said,  but 
to  make  the  point  that  the  practical  prob- 
lems associated  with  jurisdiction  are  of  a 
proportion  so  great,  that  they  are  beyond 
the  scope  and  legal  authority  of  county 
government  to  solve.  Citizens  in  "reserva- 
tion counties"  must  manage  to  survive  with- 
out the  benefit  of  "Justice  for  all"  which  is 
a  presumed  right  of  all  American  citizens. 
In  Corson  County,  Justice  is  not  blind — it  is 
forced  to  see  racial  differences  and  go  by  a 
different  set  of  rules  according  to  skin  color 
and  geographic  location. 

DIMINISHMENT    OP    COUNTY    TAX    BASE 

The  largest  source  of  income  for  coun- 
ties in  South  Dakota,  Is,  as  a  rule,  their 
revenue  from  real  and  personal  property 
taxes.  In  Corson  County,  42  percent  of  the 
total  1,580,000  acres  of  land  Is  owned  by  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  or  Indian  al- 
lottees (542,000  acres)  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies   (135,000  acres). 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  county 
government  could  be  reasonably  assured 
that  those  lands  presently  in  private  hands, 
and  thus  taxable,  would  provide  a  constant 
and  reliable  source  of  Income  which  could 
be  counted  upon  In  budget  planning  for  the 
future.  In  Corson  County  there  Is  no  stabil- 
ity of  this  sort.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  very  real 
erosion  of  the  tax  base  through  continued 
conversion  of  fee  patent  or  deeded  land  to 
tribal  trust  land,  which  automatically  re- 
moves It  from  the  tax  roles. 

Removal  of  land  from  the  tax  roles  in 
this  manner  can  occur  through  the  sale  of 
privately  owned  land  to  a  tribe  or  to  In- 
dian Individuals,  or  through  placement  of 
orginally  non-Indian-owned  land  into  an 
Indian  spouse's  name.  All  are  avenues  for 
placement  of  land  in  tribal  trust,  which 
renders  It  untaxable  and  which  under  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  pro- 
hibits Its  sale  unless  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior.  Further,  Indian  tribal 
government  may  place  a  moratorium  on  the 
sale  of  any  Individual  Indian  allottees'  land 
to  anyone  except  the  tribe.  This  device  es- 
sentially precludes  the  possibility  that  tax 
Income  lost  by  a  county  through  sale  or 
transfer  of  privately-owned  land  to  tribal 
trust,  could  be  supplanted  by  placement  on 
the  county  tax  roles  of  land  sold  by  Indians 
to  non-Indians. 

A  matter  of  grave  concern  to  county  gov- 
ernments in  "reservation  areas"  throughout 
the  state  is  the  encouragement  of  tribal 
purcha.se  of  land  through  loans  provided 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA).  (This  is  e.specially  serious  because 
there  Is  no  provlslo  for  payment  In  lieu  of 
taxes  lost.)  The  reason  for  this  concern  Is 
clearly  shown  in  these  figures: 


-  See  the  following  reference  for  further 
Information.  Brakel,  Samuel  J.  1976.  "Amer- 
ican Indian  Tribal  Courts:  Separate?  'yes,' 
Equal?  'probably  not'."  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Jrnl.,  Vol.  62.  pp.  1002-1006. 


FmHA  loans  to  tribes— 1971-7S* 

Rosebud     $2,  602,  000 

Pine    Ridge 7,000,000 

Crow   Creek 1,240,000 

Yankton     800,000 

Sisseton-Wahpeton    4, 250,  000 

Cheyenne    River 1,  000,  000 

Total     (SD) 16,792,000 

Standing    Rock    (ND) $3,000,000 

•No  estimate  of  fee  patent/deeded  land 
purchased  by  the  tribes  In  this  time  period 
could  be  obtained  from  either  the  FmHA 
or  BIA. 

The  Corson  County  Commissioners  believe 
that  taxpayers'  money  should  not  be  used 
to  unify  tribal  landholdlngs.  They  are  cog- 
nizant that  It  is  not  necessarily  the  intent 
of  the  Parmer's  Home  Administration  or  of 
other  Federal  Agencies  with  similar  programs, 
to  promote  consolidation  of  tribal  holdings, 
or  to  diminish  county  tax  bases.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  recognized  that  the  policies 
of  these  agencies  should  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  effects  on  county  government. 
"Reservation  counties"  have  no  protection 
against  programs  such  as  FmHA's  which  have 
the  potential  for  causing  financial  collapse 
to  county  governments. 

DISPROPORTIONATE    DEMANDS    TOR    COTJNTT 
SERVICES   IN    RELATION    TO   TAX   INCOME 

Tied  to  the  reality  of  decreasing  property 
tax  revenues,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming 
alarmingly  more  difficult  for  "reservation 
counties"  to  provide  services  required  or  au- 
thorized by  South  Dakota  law,  such  as  high- 
way construction  and  maintenance,  care  for 
the  poor,  mentally  ill,  and  mentally  retarded, 
civil  defense,  county  extension  programs,  law 
enforcement,  and  the  services  of  various 
county  emploj-ees. 

Corson  County's  services  are  at  a  bare  min- 
imum. There  is  no  county  nurse,  no  county 
fire  protection  program.  The  Sheriff  has  very 
little  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  duties. 
The  roads  receive  barely  adequate  mainte- 
nance. 

Infiatlon  has  placed  stress  on  service  de- 
livery in  the  County,  as  it  has  on  local  Juris- 
dictions throughout  the  Nation;  however, 
a  significant  amount  of  stress  has  been  placed 
on  county  government  In  "reservation  areas" 
because  of  gradually  decreasing  tax  income, 
and  the  need  to  provide  services  for  Indian 
residents  who  do  not  contribute  tax  support 
for  these  services.  These  counties  have  been 
able  to  maintain  only  a  low  level  of  service 
delivery,  and  as  stresses  on  their  budgets  in- 
crease, as  they  are  increasing,  the  level  of 
services  will  diminish. 

Almost  solely  by  means  of  100';;  federally- 
funded  programs,  service  delivery  programs 
for  the  Indian  people  have  been  developed 
on  the  reservations.  Because  of  conditions 
of  poverty,  joblessness,  rural  isolation  and 
other  factors,  these  programs  have  been  of 
substantial  benefit  to  the  tribal  population. 

Non-Indians,  who  constitute  70  percent  of 
Corson  County's  population,  are  almost  whol- 
ly excluded  from  these  programs,  even 
though  they  are  supported  by  ttix  dollars.  In 
at  least  one  instance,  for  example,  white  per- 
sons living  In  a  city  where  an  Indian  hospi- 
tal is  located  are  not  allowed  to  use  this 
facility,  except  In  case  of  extreme  emergency, 
even  though  these  citizens  are  willing  to  pay 
for  medical  services.  The  nearest  hospital 
they  can  use  is  eighty  miles  away.  For  those 
living  in  Isolated  rural  areas  on  the  reserva- 
tion, health  care  is  frequently  even  farther 
away.  Discrimination  comes  in  many  forms 
and  in  this  case,  "non-Indians"  are  those 
being  discriminated  against. 

Non-Indians  living  in  reservation  counties 
are  understandably  bitter  that  their  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  used  to  provide  health  care 
and  other  basic  social  and  economic  services 
needed  by  all  county  re^iident8,  only  to  those 
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residents  who  are  members  of 
Their  frustration   Is  Intenslflid 
also  see  the  quantity  and  qual  Ity 
available    to    non-Indians, 
available    to    Indian    resident 
siantly  diminished  from  their 
quate  level,  partially  because 
tax  support  by  the  Indian  peoAle 

These  factors  combined  wltl 
Income  from  recent  and 
by  the  Standing  Rock  Tribe 
from  non-Indian  ranch 
resulted  In  cattle  herd  dimlnis^ment, 
of  cattle  sell-downs  and  crop 
Ing  from  the  effects  of  a  severe 
drought  In  South  Dakota,  w 
Corson  County  to  a  point  of  se 
financial  ability. 
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INEQUriY  IN  DISTBIBtmON  OF 
THE   FEDERAL 


OOVERNM  ENT 


In  roughly  the  past  decade, 
has  undergone  a  shift  In 
distribution  of  grant  monies 
programs,  emphasis  has  been 
Ing  tribal  applicants.  Indeed 
In  the  Federal  Government 
special  staff  persons  to  handle 
cants  and  to  act  as  Indian 

This  type  of  favoritism 
standard  of  fair  competition 
cants.    A    particularly 
quence  has  been  that  imlts  of 
ment  serving  both  Indian  an 
residents,  have  time  after  time 
closed  In  their  faces  by  Federal 
cles — regardless  of  the  fact 
ects  would  have  benefited  larg 
Indian  persons,  and  regardless 
that  because  of  dwindling 
due  In  part  to  the  very 
tribal  populations,  these  local 
had  no  other  source  of  funds. 

Grants  received  by  Indian 
exclusively  for  development  of 
programs  for  tribal  members. 
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In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
ployment  rates  as  given  In  the 
were  subject  to  serious  question 
Ity  as  used  In  the  LPW  appUca 
more  questionable,  since  some 
cants  claimed  even  higher  rates 
based  on  house-to-house  survey 
rates  were  certified  by  the  BIA 
of  the  applications. 

Even  for  those  county  and  c 
In  "reservation  areas"  whose  f 
lected,  would  have  provided  e 
Indians,  the  EDA  refused  to  ace 
unless  as  one  EDA  staff  person 
could  be  found  to  combine  t- 
the  SUte  data.  This  alternative 
to   non-Indian   applicants,   sine » 
data  formulation  consists  of  n  □ 
steps,  and  the  two  sets  of  dat  i 
Incompatible.  It  was  further 
representatives  that  BIA  data 
by  non-Indian  applicants  If  1. 
tain  certification  from  the  BIA 
ent.   The  possibility  of  this 
negligible  since  the  tribes  sougt  t 
non-Indian  applicants  from 
In  order  to  control  or  limit 
their  own  applications. 
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Indian  tribes,     are  many  special  Federal  funding  programs 
when  they     In  which  tribes  compete  only  with  each  other 
of  services     for  grant  monies.  Funds  received   through 
are    also     these  programs  are  intended  for  use  solely  for 
being    con-     tribal  benefit.  Thus,  local  units  of  govern- 
)resent  inade-     ment  which  are  mandated  by  law  to  provide 
of  a  lack  of     certain  services,  and  additionally  have  had 
placed  upon  them  requirements  to   comply 
a  loss  of  tax     with  a  proliferation  of  federal  and  state  reg- 
wlthdrawal     ulatlons,  are  having  tremendous  difficulty  In 
lease  lands     fulfilling  their  obligations. 
,  which  has         A  specific  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
,  on  top     a  federal  grant  program  can  work  against 
losses  result-     non-tribal    governments    is    the    1976    Local 
and  extended     Public  Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
soon  bring     vestment  Program,  which  was  administered 
erely  reduced     by  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion (EDA). 
Gif^NT  FUNDS  BY        "^^^   million  doUars,  the   minimum  state 
allotment  as  specified  by  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act.  was  made  available  to  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  The  purpose  of  the 
program,  essentially,  was  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic works  construction  projects  which  would 
(1)   provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  on  a 
short-term   basis;     (2)    allow   local    govern- 
ments to  construct  facilities  which  otherwise 
could  not  be  afforded;  and  (3)  provide  some 
measure  of  economic  benefit  to  local  Juris- 
dictions, Including  Indian  tribes. 

Criteria  were  set  forth  on  which  the  ap- 
plications would  be  evaluated.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  rate  of  un- 
employment In  the  applicants  Jurisdiction. 
Another  crucial  determining  factor  in  award- 
ing grants,  was  EDA's  desire  to  establish  some 
means  of  logical  geographic  distribution  of 
the  grant  monies. 

The  ten  million  dollar  allocation  was  sepa- 
rated into  Iwo  parts  to  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  an  applicant's  unemployment  rate. 
If  the  unemployment  rate  was  in  excess  of 
are  used     the  national  unemployment  rate  (both  rates 
'acuities  and     being  based  on  the  most  current  3-month 
Farther,  there     averages  available  at  the  time  of  applica- 


tion), an  application  was  placed  in  competi- 
tion for  the  70  percent  "pot"  of  money.  For 
South  Dakota  this  consisted  of  7  million  dol- 
lars. The  remaining  30  percent,  or  3  million 
dollars,  was  to  be  awarded,  first,  to  applicants 
whose  unemployment  average  fell  between 
the  national  rate  and  6.5  percent  unemploy- 
ment and,  second,  to  applicants  whose  un- 
employment rate  was  below  6.5  percent. 

Local  and  state  government  applicants 
were  required  by  EDA  to  use  only  those  data 
supplied  by  and  certified  in  writing  by  the 
S.  D.  Department  of  Labor's  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  These  data  were  de- 
rived using  a  complex  formula  which  the 
Urtted  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
quires in  order  to  establish  uniformity  of  un- 
employment data  reporting  throughout  the 
nation.  The  raw  data  upon  which  the  for- 
mula is  based  are  drawn  primarily  from 
claims  for  unemployment  Insurance,  and  are 
considered  to  be  representative  of  those  un- 
employed who  show  willingness  to  work. 
Only  those  persons  are  reflected  in  state  and 
national  unemployment  rates. 

The  Indian  tribal  applicants  used  to  estab- 
lish their  unemployment  rates.  Information 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA).  These  data  show  the  total  number 
of  persons  unemployed  on  "reservations"  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  labor  force,  and 
bear  no  relationship  to  willingness  to  work. 
Moreover,  the  unemployment  rates  for  each 
"reservation,"  which  Included  both  Indians 
on  the  "reservation"  and  those  within  com- 
muting distance,  were  based  on  data  collec- 
tion conducted  once  each  year  in  the  spring, 
rather  than  the  most  current  three-month 
averages  used  by  the  State. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  sets  of  data — 
that  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  BIA  were 
incredibly  disparate.  The  BIA  rates  for 
"reservations  "  and  corresponding  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  rates  for  the  counties  In 
each  "reservation  area,"  were  as  follows: 
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Only  one  non-Indian  applicant  succeeded 
In  obtaining  a  grant  by  using  BIA  data.  In 
this  case,  the  BIA  agreed  to  certify  the  data 
for  the  applicant's  use  only  because  the  ap- 
plication was  for  a  hospital  which  would  be 
available  for  use  by  tribal  members,  and  the 
applicant  would  be  applying  for  30  percent 
monies,  thus  not  In  direct  competition  with 
tribal  applicants. 

Consequently,  the  entire  70  percent  mon- 
ies, or  $7  million  was  granted  to  four  tribal 
governments.  The  grants  awarded  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe $620,  337 

Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tril)e..       631,800 

Crow  creek  Sioux  Tribe 995,000 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  (Pine  Ridge)  ..  4,  918,  303 

Total    7.165,440 

A  second  Important  factor  used  by  EDA  for 
determination  of  grant  awards  was  the  goal 
of  spaced  geographic  distribution  of  proj- 
ects. Since  the  70  percent  monies  were 
granted  to  tribal  governments,  no  further 
funds  m  this  category  were  available  to  ap- 
plicants with  an  unemployment  rate  In  ex- 
cess  of   the   national   rate.   Cognizant   that 


this  might  happen,  many  applicants  request- 
ed and  obtained,  from  the  State  Department 
of  Labor,  adjusted  unemployment  rates 
based  on  averages  for  two  or  more  Jurisdic- 
tions from  which  they  felt  project  employees 
would  be  drawn.  The  purpose  of  using  these 
averages  was  to  lower  the  applicant's  overall 
unemployment  rate  so  that  It  fell  in  the  30 
percent  category. 

This  technique  removed  these  applicants 
from  direct  competition  with  the  tribes  and 
placed  them  In  competition  with  other  non- 
Indian  applicants.  Although  the  30%  cate- 
gory contained  only  $3  million,  It  neverthe- 
less was  the  only  realistic  opportunity  for 
non-Indian  applicants  to  have  a  chance  to 
obtain  funding.  Some  applicants,  because  of 
relatively  high  unemployment  rates  In  ad- 
jacent Jurisdictions,  were  unable  to  use  com- 
bined unemployment  rates  to  advantage. 

The  methods  used  by  EDA  to  determine 
grant  recipients  under  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Program  are  not  atypical.  Although  the  re- 
quirements vary  from  agency  to  agency  in 
the  Federal  government,  the  trit>es  are  al- 
lowed to  use  BIA  data,  carte  blanche,  with 
few  attempts  on  the  part  of  these  agencies 
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to  require  or  even  to  encourage  them  to  de- 
velop data  which  is  more  valid  with  regard 
to  unemployment,  poverty,  or  any  other 
criterion  upon  which  grant  awards  are  based. 
When  such  funds  are  granted  to  Indian 
tribes,  it  is  perceived  as  undesirable  by  these 
agencies  to  channel  any  more  dollars  into 
the  same  geographic  areas.  Thus,  revenue- 
poor  city  and  county  governments  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  find  an  alternative 
avenue  for  providing  services  and  facilities, 
because  of  the  coincidence  of  their  location 
in  "reservation  areas." 

INEgUlTABLE  OPPORXrNITIES  FOR  CLASS- 
PARTICIPATIOrj  IN  GOVERNMENT 

A  fifth  area  of  major  concern  to  the  Corson 
County  Commissioners  is  the  existence  of 
lopsided  opportunities  for  citizen  cross-par- 
ticipation between  tribal  governments,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  As 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  Indians  have 
full  rights  to  participate  In  all  units  of  gov- 
ernment, both  as  voters  and  as  elected  of- 
ficials. Yet  coxmty  residents  who  are  non- 
Indians  living  in  "reservation  areas"  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  in  tribal  elections  or  to  hold 
tribal  office  because  of  provisions  In  treaties 
and  tribal  constitutions  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This,  even  though  the 
actio.ns  of  the.se  tribal  governments  can  have 
great  impact  on  their  lives. 

If  this  Indian  country  had  not  been  opened 
to  settlement,  and  the  tribes  today  had  con- 
solidated and  continuous  land  ownership, 
perhaps  two  separate  governmental  systems 
could  function  autonomously  in  the  same 
general  geographic  area.  But  the  cold  reality 
is  that  this  Indian  country,  and  the  land 
areas  called  counties  are  not  separate.  Be- 
cause of  homesteadlng,  former  reservations 
in  South  Dakota  consist  of  a  checkerboard 
pattern  of  Indian  land  Interspersed  with  fee 
patent  and  deeded  lands.  Conflict  and  re- 
sentment inevitably  ensue  when  nun-Indian 
persons  must  live  with  tribal  decisions  which 
affect  them,  like  it  or  not,  with  no  voice  in 
the  decision  making — particularly  when  In- 
dian tribal  members,  conversely,  have  full 
rights  and  privileges  to  participate  in  all 
levels  of  government,  and  even  to  approve 
ta.xes  they  will  never  have  to  pay  themselves. 

Although  this  discussion  specifically  ex- 
presses the  perspective  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Corson  County,  the  problems 
enumerated  ^re  the  same  ones  characteriz- 
ing all  counties  in  "reservation  areas",  with 
few  exceptions.  These  are  of  grave  concern 
to  many  county  governing  officials  through- 
out the  State. 

It  Is  the  stand  of  the  Corson  County  Com- 
missioners that  a  great  inequity  is  being 
visited  upon  certain  counties  In  South  Da- 
kota. It  is  their  opinion  that  the  viability 
of  these  counties  as  units  of  government  is 
gravely  threatened  and  that  their  deteriora- 
tion has  indeed  been  steadily  occurring  for 
many  years.  The  Commissioners  believe  that 
the  financial  capabilities  of  the  counties  are 
in  Imminent  danger  now,  even  more  so  than 
in  the  past,  due  to  unusual  additional 
stres.ses  placed  upon  them  by  inflation  and 
drought. 

The  Commissioners  firmly  support  the  con- 
cept of,  and  believe  in  the  need  for,  county 
government  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  residents,  both  Indian  and  non- 
Indian,  who  have  a  stake  In  the  county's 
future — those  who  have  Invested  their  re- 
sources and  their  labor,  and  who  want  to 
live  In  harmony  with  their  neighbors,  with- 
out fear  of  being  disenfranchised.  Pursuant 
to  this  belief,  the  Corson  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  respectfully  requests  that  the 
following  actions  be  taken; 

1.  That  the  United  States  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  bring  all  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  Including  Indian  Country,  under 
State  law. 

2.  That  the  government  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  actively  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 


3.  That  the  U.S.  Congress  pass  legislation 
that  essential  services,  such  as  social  and 
health  programs,  provided  with  Federal  mon- 
ies, be  made  available  to  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  alike. 

4.  That  a  congressional  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation be  made  Into  discriminatory  prac- 
tices of  Federal  agencies  In  administering 
grants  and  loans  to  Indian  individuals  and 
tribes,  and  non-Indian  individuals  and  units 
of  local  government,  and  that  steps  be  taken 
to  correct  discriminatory  practices. 

5.  That  the  U.S.  Congress  pass  legislation 
to  provide  that  fee  patent  and  deeded  land, 
if  placed  into  tribal  trust  through  pvirchase 
or  transferral,  shall  retain  its  status  as  prop- 
erty taxable  by  county  government,  with  the 
exception  of  land  trades  between  a  tribe  or 
Indian  allottee  with  a  private  landowner,  in 
which  case  the  land  traded  to  the  private 
landowner  shall  be  subject  to  county  prop- 
erty taxes. 

6.  That  an  agency  or  Independent  group 
on  the  State  level  be  authorized  and  funded 
by  the  Legislature  to  Investigate  in  depth 
the  conditions  In  Indian  country  counties  In 
South  Dakota,  and  to  recommend  legislation 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  county  govern- 
ment. 

For  the  Corson  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners : 

Edward  Bader,  Chairman. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  TED  OS- 
BORN  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  KIWANIS 
INTERN.\TIONAL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  a  past 
national  president  of  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  have  the  high- 
est admii-ation  for  the  voluntary  civic 
organizations  of  cur  country.  Therefore, 
it  is  with  much  pride  that  I  bring  to  your 
attention  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents,  Ted  R. 
Osborn  of  Lexington.  Ky.,  who  recently 
concluded  a  term  as  president  of  Kiwanis 
International. 

Ted  has  long  been  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs and  is  a  former  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky House  of  Representatives.  His  ad- 
ministration as  president  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational was  one  of  the  most  innova- 
tive and  productive  in  the  organization's 
62-year  history. 

Ted  Osborn's  vision  led  him  to  estab- 
lish the  "president's  project"  program  in 
which  clubs  all  ever  the  world  were  asked 
to  originate  new  projects  during  his  ad- 
ministration— projects  never  undertaken 
before — and  report  them  for  evaluation 
and  credit.  An  astounding  8,217  new 
projects  were  undertaken  in  carrying  out 
this  program  v/ith  nearly  2,500  Kiwanis 
clubs  involved. 

In  mv  own  State,  Kiwanis  clubs  were 
especially  active.  The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Lexington,  for  example,  set  up  a  trans- 
portation program  to  take  senior  citizens 
to  doctors'  offices,  dental  clinics,  drug 
stores,  and  other  necessary  destinations. 
They  established  a  dispatching  center 
open  from  8  to  5  each  day,  Monday 
through  Friday,  to  coordinate  the  rides 
furnished  by  club  members. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Corbin  cleaned 
up  and  refurbished  an  old  L.  ii  N.  rail- 
road station  and  made  it  a  senior  citi- 
zens' center — complete  with  a  hot  lunch 
program  for  those  in  need. 

In  St.  Matthews,  Ky..  Kiwanians — an- 
swering the  call  from  the  Louisville  Oral 
Deaf  School  for  help  in  replacing  worn 
out  building  blocks,  which  are  vital  to 
the  training   of   the  youngsters — com- 


pletely refurbished  the  blocks  themselves 
in  home  workshops  over  a  period  of  a 
month. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  tiie  Blue  Grass, 
Lexington,  the  home  club  of  Ted  Osborn. 
sponsored  a  weekend  summer  camp  for 
135  boys  and  girls  of  the  urban  4-H  Club 
in  Lexington,  furnishing  transportation, 
paying  expenses,  and  sending  three  men 
to  the  camp  with  the  boys  and  girls  for 
the  entire  duration  of  the  session. 

In  Mount  Sterling,  the  Kiwanians  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  Operation  Iden- 
tification, providing  engraving  tools  to 
nearly  1,000  homes  and  businesses  and 
establishing  an  identification  program 
for  all  household  goods  as  a  crime  re- 
sistance measure. 

And  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Southtown, 
Owensboro,  planned,  arranged  and  con- 
ducted a  series  of  five  seminars  on  "prep- 
aration for  retirement"  for  the  people 
of  Owensboro  and  environs.  They  in- 
volved 15  panelists  in  the  program  and 
served  54  prospective  retirees. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples,  and  all 
are  new  projects  never  undertaken  be- 
fore by  their  respective  clubs. 

Ted  Osborn  also  suggested  and  took 
the  leadership  in  organizing  an  entirely 
new  youth -serving  program  for  Kiwanis. 
Called  "Builders  Clubs,"  the  new  junior 
organization  provides  leadership  and 
service  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls 
of  junior  high  school  age.  To  date,  148 
of  these  clubs  have  been  built  around 
Kiwanis,  with  more  being  added  every 
day. 

His  term  of  office  was  the  best  growth 
year  in  Kiwanis  history,  with  399  new 
clubs  added,  and  52,380  new  Kiwanians 
placed  on  the  rolls.  Both  tliese  figures 
were  the  highest  in  the  62-year  history 
of  Kiwanis  International.  Five  districts 
also  set  new  growth  records  during  his 
term. 

Kiwanis  has  a  program  in  which  it 
acknowledges  its  district  governors  who 
meet  or  exceed  rigid  leadership  stand- 
ards. As  a  result  of  Osborn's  leadership, 
16  district  governors  were  named  out- 
standing governors  for  1976 — double  the 
number  for  any  previous  year. 

In  ovei'seas  activities,  he  was  especially 
effective  as  a  leader.  Ted  and  his  wife, 
Delia,  traveled  to  nearly  all  of  the  54 
nations  which  have  Kiwanis  clubs,  con- 
ferring with  heads  of  state  in  many  of 
these  and  bringing  the  message  of  world- 
wide goodwill  through  Kiwanis  clubs 
everywhere  he  visited.  A  highlight  of  the 
recognition  Ted  received  was  an  award 
in  Italy  from  the  Society  of  European 
Journalists  for  his  personal  contribution 
to  world  peace  and  understanding. 

These  many  achievements  graphically 
express  Ted's  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
and  his  personal  efforts  touched  many 
lives.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State 
and  Kiwanians  everywhere,  I  congratu- 
late Ted  on  his  outstanding  tenure  as 
president  of  Kiwanis  International  and 
wish  him  continued  success  in  the  years 
ahead. 

NOMINATIONS  OF  GUY  R.  MARTIN 
AND  ROBERT  L.  HERBST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources today  completed  hearings  on  the 
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const nt 


nomination  of  Guy  R.  Mai  tin 
slstant  Secretary  of  the  Int4rlor 
and  Water  Resources, 
has   also   completed 
nomination  of  Robert  L. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
life  and  Parks. 

I  ask   unanimous 
statements   of  these 
committee   and   their 
statements  be  printed  in 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent 
printed  in  the  Record  a 
by  Steven  P.  Quarles,  counsel 
committee,  which  analyzes 
raised  about  Mr.  Herbst's 
which  were  considered  by 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection 
terlal  was  ordered  to  be  pflnted 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  a  distlict 
me  not  only  to  appear  befor« 
with  which  I  have  worked  for 
but  to  do  so  under  the  present 
which  may  alTord  me  a  unlqi^ 
to  serve  the  Nation  on  Issues 
1  care  deeply.  I  view  the 
watershed  for  the  country  on 
natural  resource  managemen 
the  environment,  and  I  belle  re 
nlng  of  the  new  Admlnlstratf)n 
high  potential  for  mutual 

The  theme  for  this  period 
operation  between  the  new 
and  Congress,  and  a  high  level 
State    and   local    Involvement, 
Congress,  the  BLM  Organic  Aci 
Leasing  Act  were  passed.   Otl  ler 
such   as  the  Outer  Continental 
and  the  Strip  Mining  Bill 
pleted  but  certainly  can  be  In 
atmosphere  this  year. 

This  legislation  Is  a  good 
charter  I  perceive  for  the  next 
the  national  resources  arena, 
that  I  will  bring  to  the  task 
recognition  of  the  Importanc 
ness  of  the  Issues,  but  the  ben4flts 
of  my  previous  experience  at 
and  In  Congress. 

Prom  that  perspective,  I  drair 
slon  that  our  best  approach  to 
lems  of  energy  and  the 
keep  In  focus  the  concept  of 
management,    balancing 
diverse  ownerships,  and  a  host 
competing  interests  for  our 
sources.  Few  of  us  would  dispute 
that  present  energy  and 
lems  might  well  have  been  solved 
with  proper  policy  and 
at  the  time. 

The  Congressional  Acts  and 
cited  earlier  are  solutions  to 
lems  then,  and  I  regard  them 
nary  opportunities   which   are 
position  for  which  I  have 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
these  Issues  and  to  work  wltti 
dynamic  new  Administration 
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(U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs] 

Information  Requested  of  J^Residential 

Nominees 


Rule  9  of  the  Rules  of  the  U.S  . 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insulfr 
quires  that  each  Presidential 
sidered   by  the  Committee  shkll 
financial  statement  sworn  to  bj 
as  to  its  completeness  and  . 
the  rule  all  such  statements 
public  by  the  Committee  unless 
mittee  In  executive  session 
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special  circumstances  necessitate  a  full  or 
partial  exception  to  this  requirement.  Rule  9 
also  provides  that  at  any  hearing  to  confirm 
a  Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  and,  at  the  request  of  any  mem- 
ber, any  other  witness  shall  be  under  oath. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  In  its 
consideration  of  nominations,  each  nominee 
Is  requested  to  complete  the  attached  Finan- 
cial Statement  and  Statement  For  Comple- 
tion By  Presidential  Nominees. 

The  original  and  twenty  (20)  copies  of  the 
requested  information  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510 
(Attn:  Staff  Director)  as  soon  as  possible. 

Financial   Statement:    Net   Worth   State- 
ment OF  Gut  R.  and  Nanct  J.  Martin 

ASSETS 

(Value  based  on  estimated  present  value) 
Real  estate:  Value 
House  and  lot,  1146  "S"  St.,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. $62,  000 

Lot,  same  address 12,  000 

House   and  lot,   819  Ooldbelt   Ave., 

Juneau,  Alaska 48,000 

House   and   lot,   707   Massachusetts 

Ave.,  NE,  Washington,  D.C 62,000 


Mortgage  (Guess),  Alaska  State 
Bank,  Anchorage,  Alaska  (819 
Goldbelt)    18,834 

Loan,  Dr.  Alfred  McPhlUlps,  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland  (707  Mass.) 3,200 

Lean,     American     Security     Bank, 

Washington,  D.C.   (707  Mass.) 1,359 

Loan,  University  of  Colorado,  Boul- 
der,  Colo 600 

Loan,  Congressional  Employees  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union,  Washington, 
D.C.  (car) - 1,593 

Bank  Americard — balance  carried 990 

Estimated  outstanding  bills  (all  cur- 
rent)     1,600 


Total  liabilities 108,002 


SUMMARY 

Assets    207,373 

Liabilities 108,002 


Net    worth 99,371 


Subtotal   174,000 


Personal  property: 

1975  Chevrolet  Van 2,000 

Clothing,  miscellaneous 3,600 

Household    goods e]  500 


Subtotal 12,000 


Cash  assets: 
Checking  account    (GRM)    1st   Na- 
tional Bank  of  Anchorage,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska.. 860 

Checking     account      (NJM)      same 

bank 750 

Congressional     Employees     Federal 
Credit  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 

savings  account 202 

Savings  account,  Bank  of  Alaska 2,  559 

Savings  account,  American  Security 

and  Trust,  Washington,  D.C 1,286 


Subtotal 5,667 


Other  Assets: 
Deferred  Compensation  Fund,  State 

of  Alaska  (GRM) 10,060 

State   of   Alaska   Retirement   Fund 

(GRM)    3,268 

State   of   Alaska   Retirement   Fund 

(NJM) 2.188 

(No  Stocks,   bonds,  options,   trusts, 

securities  or  other  interests) 

Value  of  Insurance,  not  In  excess  of 

$200.00 200 


Subtotal   15,716 

SUMMARY   OF   ASSETS 

Real   Estate 174,000 

Personal    Property 12  000 

Cash 5;  657 

Other  Assets. 15.716 


Total  assets 1 207,373 

MABILITIES 

Mortgage,  1st  National  Bank  of  An- 
chorage. Anchorage.  Alaska  (1146 
"S"    St.) 16,460 

Mortgage,  1st  National  Bank  of  An- 
chorage. (819  Goldbelt). 24,236 

Mortgage.  Perpetual  Savings  and 
Loan.  Washington.  D.C.  (707 
Mass.)    21,640 

Mortgage  (Engebreth),  1st  National 
Bank  of  Anchorage  (1146  "S" 
St.) 17,690 


STATEMENT 

1.  List  sources,  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
anticipated  receipts  from  deferred  Income 
arrangements,  stock  options,  uncompleted 
contracts  and  other  future  benefits  which 
you  expect  to  derive  from  previous  business 
relationships,  professional  services  and  firm 
memberships  or  from  former  employers, 
clients,  and  customers.  Deferred  Income — 
State  of  Alaska.  $9,800  (payable  during  1977). 

2.  Are  any  assets  pledged?  (Add  schedule.) 
None. 

3.  Are  you  currently  a  party  to  any  legal 
action?  None  personally.  I  am  a  party  in  sev- 
eral suits  in  the  official  capacity  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Natural  Resources.  State  of  Alaska. 

4.  Have  you  ever  declared  bankruptcy?  No. 

STATEMENT  FOR  COMPLETION   BY  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEES 

Name:  Martin.  Guy. 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Land  and  Water,  Department 
of  Interior. 

Date  of  birth:  25-4-42. 

Place  of  birth :  Denver,  Colorado. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Full  name  of  spouse:  Nancy  Jane  Martin. 

Names  and  ages  of  children :  None. 

EDUCATION 

Institution,  dates  attended,  degrees  re- 
ceived, dates  of  degrees : 

Lakewood  High  School,  1956-1960.  Gradu- 
ated. 1960. 

University  of  Colorado.  1960-64.  B.A..  1964. 

School  of  Law.  University  of  Colorado. 
1964-1967,  J.D..  1967. 

Honors  and  awards :  List  below  all  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  honorary  degrees,  military 
medals,  honorary  society  memberships,  and 
any  other  special  recognitions  for  outstand- 
ing service  or  achievement : 

University  of  Colorado  Athletic  Scholar- 
ship. 1960-64. 

University  of  Colorado  School  of  Law, 
Academic  Scholarship.  1964-67. 

Winner,  1966  Rothgerber  Competition.  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  School  of  Law  (Appellate 
argument  qualifying  for  National  Moot  Court 
Competition). 

Memberships:  List  below  all  memberships 
and  offices  held  in  professional,  fraternal, 
business,  scholarly,  civic,  charitable  and 
other  organizations: 

Organization  and  dates. — 

Alaska  Bar.  1968. 

D.C.  Bar.  1973. 

Colorado  Bar.  1967. 

Employment  record:  List  below  all  posi- 
tions held  since  college,  including  the  title 
and  description  of  Job,  name  of  employer, 
location,  and  dates: 

Student  Assistant — University  of  Colorado 
Athletic  Department,  Boulder.  Colorado  (C/o 
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Athletic  Trainer  Lloj'd  Williams)   part-time 
from  1963-67. 

Trail  Crewman — U.S.  Forest  Service,  Arap- 
ahoe National  Forest,  Golden,  Colorado — 
Sununer,  1965. 

Law  Clerk,  Mobilization  for  Youth  Legal 
Unit  (O.E.O.)  New  York  City,  Ray  Narral, 
Esq.,  Summer  1966. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
University  Attorney,  Alaska  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. Anchorage,  Alaska.  1967-1971. 

Practicing  Attorney.  Law  Firm  of  McGrath, 
Wohlforth  and  Flint,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Al- 
len McGrath,  1968-1970. 

Legislative  Assistant  to  Alaska  Congress- 
man Nick  Begich,  Washington,  D.C,  Janu- 
ary, 1971  to  March,  1973. 

Practicing  Attorney,  Washington  Counsel 
for  State  of  Alaska,  Washington,  D.C,  April, 
1973  to  March,  1975  (Contact — Former  Alaska 
Attorney  General  John  Havelock). 

Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources,  State 
of  Alaska — Juneau,  Alaska,  March,  1975  to 
present. 

Government  experience:  List  any  experi- 
ence in  or  direct  association  with  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments.  Including  any 
advisory,  consultative,  honorary  or  other 
part-time  service  or  positions: 

Legislative  Assistant  to  Alaska  Congress- 
man Nick  Begich — Washington,  D.C,  Janu- 
ary, 1971  to  March,  1973. 

Practicing  Attorney,  Washington  Counsel 
for  State  of  Alaska — Washington,  D.C,  April. 
1973  to  March.  1975. 

Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources.  State 
of  Alaska — Juneau,  Alaska,  March,  1975  to 
present. 

Published  writings:  List  the  titles,  pub- 
lishers and  dates  of  any  books,  articles,  or 
reports  you  have  written : 

New  Tribes  for  New  Times,  chapter  for 
comprehensive  text  on  the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Art  published  by  the 
Institute  for  Social,  Economic  and  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  University  of  Alaska, 
Spring,  1975. 

The  Politics  of  Passage,  chapter  for  same 
publication. 

The  Alaska  Environment  and  the  Land 
Claims,  same  publication. 

Reform  of  the  Alaska  Legislature,  Series, 
Anchorage  Dally  News,  Feb.,  1970. 

A  Unified  Policy  of  Offshore  Oil  and  Gas<- 
Development  for  Alaska,  Guest  Editorial,' 
Alaska  Construction  and  Oil,  November,  1975. 

Alaska's  Land — The  Crucial  Years,  Forty- 
First  North  American  Wildlife  Conference. 

Challenges  of  the  North  Slope,  Engineering 
and  Beyond,  Pacific  Northwest  Council  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  April  30. 
1976. 

The  Philosophies  and  Policies  Concerning 
Resource  Management  on  State  Lands,  Con- 
ference on  Land  Policies  and  Mineral  Devel- 
opment In  Alaska,  May  12,  1976. 

Resource  Development  in  the  Circumpolar 
North,  The  Alaskan  Perspective,  27th  Alaska 
Science  Conference,  August  4,  1976. 

Qualifications:  State  fully  your  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  in  the  position  to  which  you 
have  been  named.  (2  sheets  attached) : 

Future  employment  relationships:  1.  In- 
dicate whether  you  will  sever  all  connections 
with  your  present  employer,  business  firm, 
association  or  organization  If  you  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Yes. 

2.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  state  whether 
you  have  any  plans  after  completing  govern- 
ment service  to  resume  employment,  affilia- 
tion or  practice  with  your  current  or  any 
previous  employer,  business  firm,  association 
or  organization.  No  plans. 

3.  Has  anybody  made  you  a  commitment 
to  a  Job  after  you  leave  government?  No. 

4.  Do  you  expect  to  serve  the  full  term  for 
which  you  have  been  appointed?  Yes. 

Potential  conflicts  of  Interest:  1.  Describe 
any  financial  arrangements  or  deferred  com- 
pensation agreements  or  other  continuing 


dealings  with  business  associates,  clients  or 
customers  who  will  be  affected  by  policies 
which  you  will  Influence  In  the  position  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated.  Deferred 
(previously  earned)  Compensation  Pro- 
gram— State  of  Alaska. 

2.  List  any  investments,  obligations,  liabili- 
ties, or  other  relationships  which  might  in- 
volve potential  conflicts  of  Interest  with  the 
position  to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 
None. 

3.  Describe  any  business  relationship,  deal- 
ing or  financial  transaction  (other  than  tax- 
paying)  which  you  have  had  during  the  last 
10  years  with  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  for  yourself  or  relatives,  on  behalf 
of  a  client,  or  acting  as  an  agent,  that  might 
in  any  way  constitute  or  result  in  a  possible 
conflict  of  interest  with  the  position  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated. — 

During  the  past  five  years,  I  have  served  in 
three  positions  which  relate  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  to  a  broad  range  of  natural  re- 
sources Issues.  The  positions  are:  Legislative 
Assistant  to  Alaska  Congressman,  Washing- 
ton, Counsel  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  Com- 
missioner of  Natviral  Resotirces,  State  of 
Alaska.  As  a  consequence,  I  have  been  in- 
volved to  one  extent  or  another  In  most  of 
the  Issues  within  the  Federal  Administration 
and  before  Congress  which  relate  to  Alaska 
and  natural  resources,  land,  or  energy.  As- 
suming the  objective  of  this  question  relates 
to  disclosure  of  conflicts  which  might  exist 
as  a  result  of  this  work.  I  believe  that  no  ac- 
tivity in  which  I  engaged  on  legislation  or 
public  policy  during  the  past  five  years 
would  create  problems  in  this  regard. 

4.  List  and  describe  any  lobbying  activity 
during  the  past  10  years  In  which  you  have 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  in- 
directly influencing  the  passage,  defeat  or 
modification  of  any  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  of  government  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution of  national  law  or  public  policy.  See 
response  to  No.  3.  No. 

5.  Explain  how  you  will  resolve  any  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest  that  may  be  disclosed 
by  your  responses  to  the  above  items. — 

It  Is  my  belief  that  no  conflicts  exist  from 
any  prior  or  present  relationship,  but  should 
any  be  Identified  to  be  of  concern,  I  would 
have  no  reluctance  to  undertake  whatever 
procedure  Is  acceptable  to  the  President  to 
resolve  It. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

The  attached  resume  of  my  education  and 
experience,  in  addition  to  the  other  material 
forwarded  to  the  Committee,  should  provide 
a  detailed  profile  of  my  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Land  and  Water  Resources.  The  following  is 
intended  as  a  summary  of  that  material 
highlighting,  from  my  perspective,  those  ele- 
ments which  provide  the  best  qualifications 
for  the  position. 

As  an  individual  who  grew  up  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  no  Federal  agency  was  more 
familiar  to  me  than  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, largely  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Bv  the  time  I  want  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  and  subsequently  to  Law 
School  at  Colorado,  I  was  relatively  set  on 
pursuing  an  education  in  nublic  adminis- 
tration, with  my  greatest  Interest  focu.sed  in 
the  resources  area.  This  interest  was  an  in- 
creasingly strong  one  throughout  college  and 
law  school,  with  mv  final  years  at  each  level 
concentrating  on  studies  In  land-use  plan- 
ning, resource  administration,  water  law.  oil 
and  gas  and  others. 

Upon  leaving  law  school,  my  decision  to 
leave  Colorado  for  Alaska  was  influenced  by 
the  same  Interest,  and  my  subsequent  profes- 
sional progression  has  certainly  Justified  my 
choice  at  that  time.  I  believe  an  oblectlve 
reading  of  my  record  will  indicate  nearly  a 


decade  of  increasingly  responsible  experience 
in  the  natural  resource  area,  and  wide  cover- 
aged  of  the  different  types  of  roles  one  can 
take  In  this  area.  This  experience  Includes 
work  at  all  government  levels  (local.  State 
and  Federal) ;  experience  with  numerous 
Federal  Issues;  exjjerience  both  In  the  legis- 
lative sector  (Congressional  staff)  and  the 
executive  (Alaska  Cabinet);  and  present 
Cabinet  rank  assignment  In  the  Alaska  State 
Government,  which  has  extensive  substan- 
tive, policy  and  administrative  responsibili- 
ties in  the  resource  area. 

I  believe  my  basic  legal  skills  have  been 
broadened  substantially  by  this  experience, 
and  represent  the  sort  of  background  which 
is  thoroughly  applicable  to  resources  policy 
at  this  point  In  our  history.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  only  add  that  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  continues  to  grow,  and  my  concern 
for  this  Nation's  resources  and  their  proper 
management  will  undoubtedly  keep  me  in 
this  area  for  some  time. 

Guy  Richard  Martin 

Personal:  Age  34.  married,  no  children. 

Education:  University  of  Colorado:  B.A., 
1964,  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Law: 
J.D.,  1967. 

Experience:  Commissioner  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, State  of  Alaska,  March,  1975,  to  pres- 
ent— Juneau.  Cabinet-level  position  in  the 
Administration  of  Governor  Jay  Hammond. 
Direct  responsibilities,  under  Alaska  law,  for 
management  of  aU  State  natural  resources 
with  exceotlon  of  fish  and  game,  and  for 
Federal-State  policy  Issues  emerging  there- 
from. 

responsibilities 

Administration — Department  has  approxi- 
mately 500  employees,  seven  major  divisions, 
and  several  boards  and  sub-agencies.  Budget 
approximately  $20  million. 

Land — Management  of  40  million  acres  of 
State  land  (soon  to  be  68  million). 

Water — Responsible  for  State  water  inven- 
tory and  allocation  programs. 

Timber — All  State  timber  management. 

Minerals — Management  and  leasing  of  all 
State  minerals,  including  oil  and  gas. 

Agriculture — Agricultural  land  programs 
and  policy. 

Parks — Responsible  for  State  Park  System, 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  United  States. 

Energy,  oil  and  gas — Responsibility  for 
State  energ;y  programs. 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  programs,  coal  leasing, 
and  other  energy  resources,  including  geo- 
thermal  and  uranium. 

Policy  coordination  with  Federal  energy 
programs,  including  OCS,  Pet.  4,  coal  de- 
velopment, pipelines  (gas  and  oil),  and  en- 
ergy pricing  and  supply  Issues  (i.e..  West 
Coast  surplus) . 

Responsible  for  bringing  Prudhoe  Bay  oil 
and  gas  royalties,  whether  taken  In  kind  or 
value.    Chairman    of   State    Royalty    Board. 

Responsible  for  State  oil  and  gas  conserva- 
tion and  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  activities. 

Washington  Counsel,  State  of  Alaska, 
March,  1973,  to  March,  1975,  Washington, 
DC.  Established  and  supervised  law  office  In 
Washington.  D.C.  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting the  Governor's  Office  and  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Alaska.  Served  as  legal 
counsel  for  the  State  as  registered  Con- 
gressional lobbyist.  (Focus  on  natural  re- 
source issues.  Areas  of  emphasis  included: 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Act  transportation  of 
North  Slope  natural  gas,  OCS  development, 
land  use  planning. 

Legislative  Assistant  to  Alaska  Congress- 
man Nick  Begich  (D),  January,  1971.  to  Jan- 
uary. 1973.  (During  passage  of  historic  Alaska 
Native  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Alaska  Methodist  University,  1967-1971. 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  (Constitutional  Law, 
American  Government,  Resources  and  Land 
Law.) 
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University  Attorney,  Alasl|a  Methodist  Unl 
verslty,  1968-1971. 

Practicing  Attorney,  Law 
Wohlforth  and  Flint.  1969 
Alaska. 
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In  addition  my  responsibilities  reqtUred 
close  work  with  the  Governor's  office  and  the 
Minnesota  legislature  to  develop,  pass,  and 
implement  some  of  the  most  innovative  and 
far-reaching  environmental  laws  In  the 
nation. 
Examples  of  these  programs  include: 
An  Environmental  Education  Act  which 
provided  environmental  education  In  our 
schools. 

The  passage  of  the  "Leech  Lake  Indian 
Agreement"  which  ratified  Into  law  an  hon- 
orable agreement  that  was  negotiated  with 
the  Indian  Community  on  hunting,  fishing, 
trapping  and  the  harvest  of  wild  rice. 

The  establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Quality  Council  along  with  a  State  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  procedure. 

A  Critical  Areas  Act  which  as  a  forerunner 
program  established  the  zoning  of  critical 
environmental  areas  of  the  State. 

The  Minnesota  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  patterned  after  the  Federal  act,  and 
under  which  I  have  designated  three  rivers 
for  Inclusion,  with  four  additional  ones  In 
the  process  of  designation. 

Flood  Plain  Management  and  Shoreland 
Management  Acts  which  were  Implemented 
and  carried  out  well 

An  Outdoor  Recreation  Act,  which  classi- 
fies the  recreation  system  of  our  State  and 
provides  for  planning  and  utilization  of  our 
recreation  units. 

A  program  to  strengthen  Minnesota's  min- 
ing and  water  laws  which  resulted  In  a  Mine- 
land  Reclamation  Act  among  other  laws. 

Endangered  Species  legislation  and  legis- 
lation to  give  management  protection  to  four 
species  of  wildlife  formerly  unprotected. 
(Bear,  lynx,  wolverine,  and  raccoon; )— The 
fox  Is  now  under  consideration  for  protection 
as  well. 

The  prohibition  of  mining  and  peat  har- 
vesting In  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area, 
our  famous  pristine  recreational  area  In  Min- 
nesota. 

Legislation  creating  the  Voyagexu-s  Park 
and  providing  for  funding  to  make  the  do- 
nation of  36,000  acres  of  land  to  the  National 
Park  Service. 

A  greatly  accelerated  acquisition  program 
for  Parks,  Forests,  Wildlife  areas  and  Scenic 
Rivers  with  proposed  funding  of  $100,000,000 
over  a  six-year  period.  The  first  phase — $20,- 
000,000  Is  already  under  way. 

Throughout  my  career  there  has  been  a 
consistent  theme — concern  for  the  environ- 
ment— and  I  trust  an  ability  to  convert  that 
concern  Into  administrative  and  conservation 
achievement. 

The  record  shows  the  interest,  dedication 
and  energy  which  I  would  bring  to  the  vital 
work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

My  philosophy  Is  best  refiected  In  these 
words: 

"Your  creator  has  made  all  things  neces- 
sary to  sustain  you  and  found  them  to  be 
good. 

While  you  dwell  among  the  mortals  you 
may  partake  thereof. 
Use  them  wisely  and  Judiciously. 
Guard  them  closely — squander  them  not. 
For  If  you  are  untrue  to  this  sacred  trust 
Mankind  shall  not  be  perpetuated  but  shall 
perish  from  this  earth."  (Dick  Doerr) 

Secretary  Andrus,  In  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing, said:  "I  believe  that  conservation  Is  no 
longer  a  pious  ideal.  It  Is  an  element  of  our 
survival.  Many  resources  are  limited  and 
precious.  My  efforts  will  be  focused  on  curb- 
ing old  habits  of  over  consumption  and  mis- 
use, seeking  Instead  to  use  less  and  to  use 
better.  I  share  the  deep  concerns  of  our  citi- 
zens who  want  to  know  what  our  nation  will 
be  like  when  our  children  and  grandchildren 
reach  adulthood." 

I  share  the  Secretary's  convictions  and  will 
work  closely  with  him  to  achieve  his  goal  of 
protecting  and  enhancing  the  environment 
of  our  nation. 

The  programs  afforded  by  the  National 


Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  are 
a  trust  we  hold  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
this  nation's  people. 

The  treasures  they  have  provided  must  be 
protected,  and  we  must  continually  be  vigi- 
lant to  protect  additional  treasures. 

I  look  forward  to  this  new  opportunity 
and  challenge  with  great  enthusiasm.  To  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  will  vigorously  strive 
to  manage  and  protect  our  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans — as  I  have 
during  my  entire  professional  career.  In  car- 
rying out  this  responsibility,  I  will  look 
forward  to  working  with  each  of  you.  I  will 
welcome  your  advice  and  counsel— and  at 
this  time  will  welcome  your  questions. 

Robert  L.  Herbst— Brief  Personal  Resume 

Born:   Minneapolis,  MN,  October  5,  1935. 

Marital  status:  Married,  wife  Evelyn,  three 
children. 

Present  position  ■  Commissioner,  Minnesota 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  301  Cen- 
tennial Office  Building^  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 
55155.  Phone:  296  2549. 

Home  address:  10444  Fifth  Avenue  Circle. 
Bloomlngton.  MN  55420.  Phone:  884  4559. 

Education :  Graduate,  Central  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  MN  University  of  Minnesota, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  1957  Forest  Manage- 
ment; minor:  Wildlife  Management. 

PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

1953:  Served  with  Forest  Industry. 

1954-1955:  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

1956-1957:  Instructor,  University  of  Min- 
nesota In  Dendrology  and  Mensuration. 

1957-1963:  Forester,  Minnesota  Conserva- 
tion Department. 

1963-1966:  Executive  Secretary,  Keep  Min- 
nesota Green,  Inc. 

February  15,  1966:  Appointed  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Minnesota  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. 

July  16,  1966  to  February  14,  1967:  Served 
as  Acting  Commissioner.  Minnesota  Conser- 
vation Department. 

February  14.  1967:  Reappointed  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

April  1,  1969:  Appointed  National  Execu- 
tive Director.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America. 

January  4,  1971:  Appointed  Commissioner 
of  Natural  Resources,  State  of  Minnesota  by 
Governor  Wendell  Anderson. 

January  31,  1975:  Reappointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Natural  Resources  by  Governor 
Wendell  Anderson. 

PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Numerous  National,  State  and  Local  pro- 
fessional and  civic  organizations  and  associa- 
tions—active participation  Including  chair- 
manships. 

CITATIONS  AND  AWARDS 

Numerous  awards  from  National,  State  and 
Local  organizations  ranging  from  plaques  of 
appreciation  to  distinguished  service. 

[U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs] 
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Rule  9  of  the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
requires  that  each  Presidential  nominee  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  shall  submit  a 
financial  statement  sworn  to  by  the  nominee 
as  to  Its  completeness  and  accuracy.  Under 
the  rule  all  such  statements  must  be  made 
public  by  the  Committee  unless  the  Commit- 
tee in  executive  session  determines  that  spe- 
cial circumstances  necessitate  a  full  or  par- 
tial exception  to  this  requirement.  Rule  9 
also  provides  that  at  any  hearing  to  confirm 
a  Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  and,  at  the  request  of  any  mem- 
ber, any  other  witness  shall  be  under  oath. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  in  Its  con- 
sideration of  nominations,  each  nominee  is 


requested  to  complete  the  attached  Financial 
Statement  and  Statement  For  Completion  By 
Presidential  Nominees. 

The  original  and  twenty  (20)  copies  of  the 
requested  Information  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chair- 
man. Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.  20510 
(Attn:  Staff  Director)  as  soon  as  possible. 

Financial  Statement 
Provide  a  complete,  current  financial  net 
worth  statement  which  Itemizes  In  detail  all 
assets  (including  bank  accounts,  real  estate, 
securities,  trusts,  Investments,  and  other 
financial  holdings)  and  all  liabilities  (in- 
cluding debts,  mortgages,  loans,  and  other 
obligations)  of  yourself,  your  spouse,  and 
other  Immediate  members  of  your  house- 
hold.-T 

Assets: 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank $510.  27 

U.S.      Government      securities — 

add  schedule  (75  bonds) 

Real   estate   Interests.    Including 

mortgages — add    schedule 99,300.00 

Personal    property 45,500.00 

Life  Insurance — cash  value 4,170.00 

(For  further  itemization  see  at- 
tachment) 

Children's  savings  accounts 631.21 

Real   estate  script 183.  38 

Minn.  Pension  Fund 21,328.00 

Tax  refund  due  in  1977 1,429.00 

Total  assets 173,594.86 


Liabilities: 

Notes  payable  to  banks — secured 

(autos)    6,680.00 

Chattel     mortgages     and     other 

liens  payable 35,397.00 

Other  debts — itemize: 

Insurance 2,000.00 

Charges ..       1,562.17 


(For  further  itemization  see  at- 
tachment) 

Total    liabilities.-. 45,639.17 


Net    worth.-- 127,955.69 

Financial  Statement — Robert  L.  Herbst, 

February  7,   1977 

BANK  accounts 

Richfield  Bank  &  Trust— Richfield,  MN 
checking  account  (balance).  Estimated 
assets:  $373.06,  February  3,  1976. 

H&M  Retreat  account,  Kanabec  State  Bank 
Mora,  MN,  checking  account,  estimated 
a.ssets:  $70.00  (approx.). 

State  Capitol  Credit  Union  Savings,  esti- 
mated a.ssets:  December  31,  1976,  $67.21. 

Savings  Bonds  (3-$25  bonds),  estimated 
assets:  $75.00. 

Eric.  None. 

Amy,  Home  Federal  Savings,  estimated 
a.ssets:    December  31,   1976,  $97.97. 

Peter,  Home  Federal  Savings,  estimated 
assets:  December  31,  1976,  $533  24. 

INSURANCE    policies 

$10,000  life — Travelers  (.self),  cash  value, 
(cash  value  $1,830-$1.000  loan  equals  $830), 
estimated  assets:  $1,830.00,  approx.;  debts, 
$1,000. 

SIO.COO  Life,  Accidental  (.=elf),  cash  value 
(cash  value  $1.790-$1.000  equals  $790),  esti- 
mated assets:   $1,700,  apnrox.;   debts,  $1,000. 

$1,000  Life.  National  Mutual  Benefit  (Eric. 
ca.sh  value)    estimated  a.ssets:  $550.,  annrox. 

Real  Estate  Script,  ca.sh  value,  $186.38. 

Investments:  60  shares  American  Mlcro- 
8\-stem=.  Inc.,  stock  value  ( value  October  8, 
1976)  estimated  assets:  $465. 

REAL    estate 

Home,  10444  Fifth  Avenue  Circle.  Bloom- 
lngton, MN,  (Mortgage-Rlchfield  Bank  tt 
Trust,  Richfield,  MN),  estimated  assets: 
$85,000  (est.  value);  mortgage:  $35,397.  De- 
cember 28,  1976. 


One-half  Interest-40  acres  (Tree  Farm  & 
Wildlife  Preserve)  Isanti  County.  MN  (Est. 
value.  $12,000)  My  one-half  interest  equals 
$6,000.  estimated  assets:  $6,000  (est.  value). 

One-third  cabin  on  Fish  Lake  (ownership 
30*;^),  Kanabec  County — Mora,  MN  one-third 
of  estimated  value  $25,000,  $8,300,  estimated 
assets:  $8,300. 

Household  goods:  2  Autos.  1975.  Toyota 
Corolla,  est.  $4,000,  Estimated  assests:  $4,- 
000.00;  1976  Chevrolet  Blazer,  est.  $7,000, 
Estimated  assets:  $7,000.00;  loan.  State 
Capitol  Credit  Union  Dec.  31,  1976,  $6,680.00. 

Household  Items:  Furniture,  etc..  Esti- 
mated assets:  $25,000.00  (est.  value)  (See 
Attachment  No.  1 ) . 

Boats,  .sporting  goods:  Guns,  fish  tackle, 
outboard  motors,  golf  clubs,  fish  house,  etc. 
Estimated    assets:    $8,000.00    (est.    value). 

Artwork:  Plaques,  medallions,  carvings, 
etc.  (priceless  to  me)  Estimated  assets: 
$1,500.00. 

Pension  funds:  State  Employees  and  Re- 
tirement Fund,  January  1.  1977.  cash  value, 
Estimated  assets:  $21,328.00. 

Income  Tax  Refund  Due  in  1977:  Federal, 
$2,311.00,  State,  $118.00. 

LIABILITIES 

Gabberts  (furniture),  January  31,  1977, 
$323.49. 

Dayton's,   January    11,    1977,   $178.65. 

Cedrlc's  (clothes),  January  20,  1977, 
$128.10. 

Shopper's  Charge,  January  8,  1977.  $273.35. 

American  Express,  January  6.  1977.  $262.44. 

Donaldsons,    December    9,    1976,    $21.04. 

Sears,  January  9.  1977.  $50.86. 

Target,   January   11,    1977,   $42.36. 

Union  on,  November  10.  1977.  $281.88. 

Total  Assets:  $173,594.86. 

Total  Debts:  $45,639.17. 

Total  assets  of  $173,594.86  minus,  total 
debts  of  $45,639.17  equals  net  assets  of 
$127,955.69. 

Household  value  estimates 

(Furniture,  clothes,  pictures,  books,  other 
material  goods) 

Basement $  2.000 

Garage    350 

Family  room 2.000 

Kitchen    1.200 

Dinlngroom  3,000 

Livingroom    4.000 

Our    bedroom 2,  000 

Eric  bedroom 400 

Peter   bedroom 250 

Amy     bedroom 250 

Stamp  collection 1,000 

Paintings    2,000 

Books    2,000 

Cabin  material  goods 1,000 


Subtotal   21.450 

Clothes,     linen,     blankets,     utensils, 

Jewelry,    etc 3.550 


Total 25,000 

Source  of  income  statement 
1975: 

State  of  Minnesota  wages $33,275.00 

City  of  Bloomlngton  wages 212.00 

Credit   Union    Interest 3.00 

Richfield  Bank  Interest 49.00 

National  Systems  honorarium 100.00 

State  Income  tax  refund 432.00 


Total 

1976: 

State  of  Minnesota  wages 

Credit  Union  Interest 

Richfield    Bank    Interest 

National    Systems   honorarium.. 

Saving  Bonds  Interest 

State  Income  tax  refund 


34 

071 

00 

33 

230 

00 

4 

59 

19. 

10 

100. 

00 

9 

25 

325. 

00 

Total    --- 33.688.00 

Statement 
1.  List  sources,  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
anticipated  receipts  from  deferred  income 


arrangements,  stock  options,  uncompleted 
contracts  and  other  future  benefits  which 
you  expect  to  derive  from  previous  business 
relationships,  professional  services  and  firm 
memberships  or  from  former  employers, 
clients,  and  customers. 

(1)  I  own  60  shares  of  American  Micro- 
systems, Inc.  with  a  value  of  $465  on  10/8/76. 
I  will  sell. 

(2)  The  North  American  School  of  Conser- 
vation Is  the  only  organization  that  I  serve 
as  an  advisor  on  for  which  payment  is  re- 
ceived. "The  National  Systems  Honorarium" 
$100.00.  This  advisory  position  will  be 
dropped. 

(3)  My  pension  fund  with  the  State  of 
Minnesota  as  of  2/1/77  has  a  cash  value  of 
$21,328.  This  fund  will  be  left  with  the  State 
of  Minnesota  Employees  Retirement  Associa- 
tion. 

2.  Are  any  assets  pledged?  (Add  schedule.) 
No. 

3.  Are  you  currently  a  party  to  any  legal 
action?  As  a  State  of  Minnesota  Public  Offi- 
cial I  have  been  Involved  in  court  cases  as 
either  the  Plaintiff  or  Defendant  on  material 
related  to  that  Department's  Constitutional 
and  Statutory  Responsibilities. 

4.  Have  you  ever  declared  bankruptcy?  No. 


Statement  for  Completion  by  Presidential 
Nominees 

Name:  Herbst.  Robert  L. 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

Date  of  birth:  May  10.  1935. 

Place  of  birth:  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Full  name  of  spouse:  Evelyn  C.  Elford 
Herbst. 

Name  and  ages  of  children:  Eric  Herbst. 
born  1957;  Peter  Herbst.  born  1959;  Amy 
Herbst.  born  1965. 

education 

Institution,  dates  attended,  degrees  re- 
ceived— 

University  of  Minnesota.  1954-1957,  BS 
Forest  Mgt. 

Central  High  School,  1950-1954,  High 
School. 

Bryant  Jr.  High,  1946-1950,  Jr.  High. 

HONORS  AND  AWARDS 

List  below  all  scholarships,  fellowships, 
honorary  degrees,  military  medals,  honorary 
society  memberships,  and  any  other  special 
recognitions  for  outstanding  service  or 
achievement. 

( 1 )  Named  "Outstanding  Forester  on  Tree 
Farm  Program  1962." 

(2)  "Outstanding  Field  Forester"  in  Minn.. 
Univ.  of  Minn.  Forestry  Club  1963. 

(3)  Governor's  Award  "Con.servatlonist  of 
the  Year"  sponsored  by  Nat.  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Minn.  Conservation  Federation  and 
Sears  Roebuck  Foundation — 1968. 

(4)  Univ.  of  Minn.  Forestry  School  Year- 
book dedication  1968. 

(5)  "Outstanding  Dedication  to  Conserva- 
tion and  Recreation"  Minn.  Legislative  Re- 
sources Commission  1969. 

(6>  "Outstanding  Conservationists  Award" 
NW  Boat,  Sports  and  Travel  Show  1969. 

(7)  "Distinguished  Service  Award"  Univ. 
of  Minn.  Alumni  Assoc.  1971. 

(8)  Received  Nat.  Recognition  Plaque 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  Am.  1971. 

Many  additional  3  awards  and  honors. 

Membershios :  List  below  all  memberships 
and  offices  held  in  profe.sslonal,  fraternal, 
bu.siness.  scholarly,  civic,  charitable  and  oth- 
er organizations. — See  attached. 

Employment  record:  List  below  all  posi- 
tions held  since  college.  Including  the  title 
and  description  of  Job.  name  of  employer, 
location,  and  dates — 

Served  with  Forest  Industry  1953. 

U.S.  Forest  Service  1964  and  1955. 
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Depart  nent, 


J  ily 


Comml!  sloner,  Febru- 


Execu  ;lve 
Ai  lerlca 


Instructor,    University    of 
Dendrology  and  Mensuration 

Minnesota  Conservation 
1963  Forester. 

Executive  Secretary,  Kee] 
Green,  Inc.  1963-1966. 

Appointed  Deputy 
nesota  Conservation 
ary  15.  1966. 

Served  as  Acting  Commissioner 
Conservation    Department, 
February  14,  1967. 

Reappointed  Deputy 
ary  14.  1967. 

Appointed    National 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
1969. 

Appointed  Commissioner  ol 
sources.  State  of  Minnesota 
Wendell  Anderson,  January  4, 

Reappointed  Commissioner 
sources    by    Governor 
January  31.  1976. 

Government  experience 
ence  In  or  direct  association 
State,  or  local  governments, 
advisory,    consultative, 
part-time  service  or  positions. 

Published  writings:   List 
llshers  and  dates  of  any 
reports  you  have  written — 

I  have  prepared  about  2,00C 
agement     Plans,     edited 
Green  Newsletter  In  1963  and 
several     hundred    magazines 
newspaper  stories   and   prepared 
2,000  speeches,  a  number  of  wljch 
published.  Looking  Forward 
The  Environment  by  Robert  L 
llshed  by  Dillon  Press  in  1975. 

0OVERNME^fT   EXPERnifCE 


Minnesota    in 

1956  and  1957. 

Department  1957- 

Mlnnesota 

Commfcsloner,    Mln- 
Febru- 


<f 
Wend  (U 


LUt 


honor  iry 


th! 
bools, 


any  experl- 
wlth  Federal, 
ncludlng  any 
or    other 
See  attached, 
titles,   pub- 
articles,  or 


Kee  p 


Ti 


Forest  Man- 
Minnesota 
1966  prepared 
articles     and 
well   over 
have  been 
A  Career  In 
Herbst.  Pub- 


Anti  erson. 

3mE  Usi 

Andi  rson. 

Comnn  Isslon 


List  any  experience  in  or  dlr^t 
with  Federal.   State,  or  local 
Including  any  advisory 
ary  or  other  part-time  service 

Environmental  Quality  Cov.^ 
ment  by  Governor  Anderson 
Statute — elected  Vlce-Preslden 
1973. 

Rural  Development  Council 
by  Governor  Anderson. 

St.  Croix  Management 
appointment  by  Governor 

St.  Croix  Management  Co: 
appointment  by  Governor 

Iron  Range  Resources 
ber  by  statute. 

Legislative  Committee — Inte 
sociation  of  Game.  Pish  and 
Commissioners. 

Land  Resources  Committee 
Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Commissioners. 

Indian   Affairs   Commission 

"State  Trail  Council"  memb4r 
by  Governor  Anderson 
ecutlve  order). 

Legislative   Committee 
sociation  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Commissioners — appointed 
ber  1973. 

Legislative  Committee  for 
of  Midwest  Pish  and  Game 
1975. 


Septem  jer 


Elected    Vice    Chairman    ' 
Committee"    International 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
1976. 

International's     represents 
National  Coordinating  Committee 
Resources — 1976. 

Governor's  Trail  Advisory 
pointment  by  Governor  Anderson 
polntment  by  Governor 
chairman  employee  relations 

Governor's    Management 
Development    Committee 
Governor  Anderson. 

Minority  Hiring  Committee 
by  Governor  Anderson. 


■  Anderso  i 


ar  d 
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Minnesota 
16,    1966- 


Director, 
April  I, 


Natural  Re- 
by  Governor 
1971. 

Natural  Re- 
Anderson. 


association 
governments, 
consultative,  honor- 
or  position — 
Coi^icll   appoint- 
in    1973    by 
of  Council — 

appointment 

Comijilsslon  Upper 

slon  Lower 

— mem- 


natlonal  As- 
Conservatlon 

International 
Conservation 


■by  statute. 
— appointed 
1973  (ex- 


Inte^national   As- 

Conservation 

Chairman  Octo- 

tlJe  Association 
Cor  imlssioners — 


"Ii  dlan  Rights 
A  sociation  of 
C  )mmissioners 


on     the 
for  Water 


C<  mmittee  ap- 

GAC  ap- 

— appointed 

c|>mmlttee. 

Personnel 

by 


appi  ilntment 


appointment 


Ex  Officio  Member  Minnesota  Environ- 
mental Education  Council  appointment  by 
Governor  Anderson. 

State  Advisory  Council  on  Fire  Service 
Education  and  Research  appointment  by 
Governor  Anderson. 

Member  National  Association  of  State 
Liaison  Offices  Land  and  Water  Program — 
elected  Board  of  Directors — 1973  appointed 
chairman  of  organization  committee  1973. 

rUTTTRE  EMPLOYMENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Indicate  whether  you  will  sever  all  con- 
nections with  your  present  employer,  busi- 
ness firm,  association  or  organization  if  you 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Yes,  see  at- 
tached copy  of  letter  to  Governor  Perplch. 

2.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  state  whether 
you  have  any  plans  after  completing  govern- 
ment service  to  resume  employment,  affilia- 
tion or  practice  with  your  current  or  any 
previous  employer,  business  Arm,  association 
or  organization.  No. 

3.  Has  anybody  made  you  a  commitment 
to  a  Job  after  you  leave  government?  No. 

4.  Do  you  expect  to  serve  the  full  term  for 
which  you  have  been  appointed?  Yes. 

POTENTIAL  CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST 

1.  Describe  any  financial  arrangements  or 
deferred  compensation  agreements  or  other 
continuing  dealings  with  business  associates, 
clients  or  customers  who  will  be  affected  by 
policies  which  you  will  influence  in  the  posi- 
tion to  which  you  have  been  nominated.  See 
Attached  Conflict  of  Interest  Statement. 

2.  List  any  investments,  obligations,  lia- 
bilities, or  other  relationships  which  might 
Involve  potential  conflicts  of  interest  with 
the  position  to  which  you  have  been  nom- 
inated. See  Attached  Conflict  of  Interest 
Statement. 

3.  Describe  any  business  relationship,  deal- 
ing or  financial  transaction  (other  than  tax- 
paying)  which  you  have  had  during  the 
last  10  years  with  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  for  yourself  or  relatives,  on  behalf 
of  a  client,  or  acting  as  an  agent,  that  might 
In  any  way  constitute  or  result  in  a  possible 
confiict  of  interest  with  the  position  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated  See  at- 
tached Conflict  of  Interest  Statement. 

4.  List  and  describe  any  lobbying  activity 
during  the  past  10  years  In  which  you  have 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  In- 
directly Influencing  the  passage,  defeat  or 
modification  of  any  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  of  government  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  the  administration  and 
execution  of  national  law  or  public  policy. 
See  Attached  Statement  on  Legislation  and 
Laws  on  State-Federal  levels. 

5.  Explain  how  you  will  resolve  any  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest  that  may  be  dis- 
closed by  your  responses  to  the  above  items. 
See  Attached  Conflict  of  Interest  Statement. 

Minnesota  Department 

OF  Natural  Resources. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  February  9, 1977. 
Hon.  Rudy  Perpich, 
Governor,  State  of  Minnesota, 
State  Capitol  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Governor  Perpich:  As  I  advised  you 
recently,  I  had  anticipated  meeting  with 
President  Carter  relative  to  a  possible  fed- 
eral position.  I  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring with  the  President  yesterday.  Our 
meeting  was  most  cordial  and.  of  course,  a 
great  honor  for  me. 

I  anticipate  that  President  Carter  will 
nominate  me  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  appointment  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  the  administrative  area  of  Fish  and 
WUdlife,  Parks  and  Recreation. 

I  view  the  prospect  of  service  to  our  na- 
tion In  this  capacity  as  a  great  and  rare 
privilege.  Granting  formal  approval  of  Con- 
gress, I  have,  accordingly,  decided  to  accept 
the  appointment. 


Such  a  decision  is  not  easy.  As  you  know. 
Governor,  my  wife  and  I  have  decidedly 
mixed  emotions  as  we  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  leaving  our  beloved  home  state.  In 
addition,  I  have  come  to  regard  our  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  as  a  family  in 
itself.  With  our  personnel  in  various  dis- 
ciplines, I  have  experienced  over  the  past  six 
years  a  series  of  complex  confrontations  on 
critical  resource  management  issues — all  of 
which  have  served  to  create  bonds  of  admira- 
tion and  respect  which  are  most  difficult  to 
sever. 

I  can  also  honestly  reaffirm  that,  because 
of  your  deep,  personal  commitment  to  en- 
vironmental concerns,  I  had  looked  forward 
in  a  most  positive  way  to  serving  your  ad- 
ministration. Your  personal  rea.ssurlng  com- 
ments to  me  have  reflected  a  reciprocal  re- 
gard. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
however,  and  pending  Congressional  action, 
I  most  respectfully  submit  to  you  my  resig- 
nation as  Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

I  do  so  subject  to  the  prerequisite  pro- 
cedural steps,  and  on  the  basis  of  precedent 
established  for  such  appointments,  as  ex- 
emplified most  recently  by  that  of  Congress- 
man Bob  Bergland. 

In  the  event  of  unforeseen  problems,  your 
acceptance  of  these  qviallficatlons  would  pro- 
vide me  with  reassurance  regarding  my  cur- 
rent position. 

To  enable  me  to  go  to  Washington  and 
prepare  for  confirmation  and  transition,  I 
will  be  taking  vacation  time,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1977.  I  will,  of  course,  advise  you 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  on  the  decision- 
making process. 

Until  then,  permit  me  to  express  my  deep- 
est gratitude  for  the  honor  of  serving  you, 
and  for  your  personal  friendship,  faith  and 
trust  in  my  abilities. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  L.  Herbst, 
Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1977. 

Dear  Mrs.  McDonald:  As  a  part  of  my 
confirmation  process  it  is  desirable  and  nec- 
essary to  terminate  all  memberships  to  elim- 
inate any  possible  confilcts  of  interest. 

Please  advise  in  writing  the  following  or- 
ganizations of  my  resignation  effective  im- 
mediately: 

Minnesota  Conservation  Federation 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 

Muskies  Inc. 

Ding  Darling  Foundation 

North  American  School  of  Conservation 

"Kids"  Inc. 

Society  of  Mining  Engineers 

Viking  Council  Boy  Scouts 

Wildlife  Heritage  Foundation 

Society  of  American  Foresters 

International  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Agencies 

Midwest  Association  of  Game  and  Fish 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Herbst. 

Statement  or  Robert  L.  Herbst  Regarding 
Conflict  of  Interest  Concerns,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1977 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  I  do  not 
have  any  problems  in  areas  involving  so- 
called  conflicts  of  interest,  as  associated  with 
a  potential  position  with  the  Department  of 
Interior.  I  can  and  shall  be  objective  and 
professional  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  as 
evidenced  by  the  history  of  my  career  as  a 
State  of  Minnesota  official. 

Should  any  of  my  private  or  professional 
affiliations  with  \arlous  organizations  con- 
stitute possible  conflicts,  I  shall  disassociate 
myself  from  such  affiliations. 
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Should  any  of  my  stock  holdings  present 
problems,  I  shall  immediately  dispose  of  such 
holdings. 

I  am  advised  that  two  Issues  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  as  related  to  my  status  as  a 
State  of  Minnesota  official;  specifically: 

(1)  A  petition  in  consideration  of  reclas- 
sification of  the  eastern  timber  wolf: 

"If,  in  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior  I  should  be  Involved  In  a  ruling 
on  said  position,  as  brought  by  myself  as  a 
state  official,  I  would  disassociate  myself  from 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  abide  by  the 
Judgment  of  the  present  director  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service." 

(2)  Formal  requests  of  past  and  present 
Governors  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  involv- 
ing adjustments  of  the  boundary  of  Voy- 
ageurs  National  Park  (minor  change) :  I 
would  not  interfere  with  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  namely:  "they  will  not 
administratively  change  the  boundary." 

Should  any  other  areas  involving  possible 
conflicts  of  Interest  arise,  I  would  immedi- 
ately refer  such  areas  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  for  his  assessment,  and  action,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  I  may  have 
to  preclude  and  resolve  conflict  problems. 

Statement  of  Robert  L.  Herbst  Regarding 
Personal  Responsibilities,  Legislation, 
AND  Laws  on  State-Federal  Levels,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1977 

As  a  State  of  Minnesota  official,  I  propo.se 
and  prepare  legislation  for  introduction,  and 
I  formally  testify  on  bills  and  positions  re- 
lated to  the  various  disciplines  of  the  Minne- 
sota Department  of  Natural  Resources.  I  am 
also  responsible  for  administering  laws  and 
activities  associated  with  the  responsibilities 
of  this  Department. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1969-70  .session. 
I  have  served  in  admlnictratlve  capacity  at 
every  legislative  session  since  1966. 

I  have  personally  directed  the  most  com- 
prehensive reorganization  In  the  history  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, involving  the  implementation  of 
major  changes  designed  to  economize  and 
more  efficiently  vitiUze  personnel  in  program 
management. 

As  a  state  official,  I  prepare,  submit  and 
testify  on  the  comprehensive  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resovirces. 

My  duties  encompass  maintaining  close 
communication  and  consultation  with  the 
Minnesota  Congressional  delegation,  includ- 
ing providing  technical  advice  on  legis'ation 
pending  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
related  to  the  resource  concerns  of  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Natural  Resources.  I 
have  formally  testified  on  many  occasions  be- 
fore Congress,  and  have  delegated  witnesses 
to  appear  before  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game  and  Fish  Agencies,  I  have 
served  on  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
have  been  frequently  consulted  for  recom- 
mendations on  federal  legislation.  I  also 
served  as  chairman  of  this  International 
Committee  in  1974. 

As  National  Executive  Director  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  (1969-70),  I  for- 
mally testified  before  Congress  on  environ- 
mental legislation  as  supported  by  the 
League. 

I  have  maintained  an  "open  door"  to  citi- 
zens organ  laztions  in  order  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote public  participation  and  involvement 
In  the  environmental  decision-making 
process. 

February  1,  1977. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Sharing  your  determination  to 
assure  the  American  people  of  the  Integrity 


of  your  Administration  and  appreciating  the 
confidence  you  have  shown  In  me  by  propos- 
ing to  nominate  me  to  be  Assistant  Secretary, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  addition  to  complying  with 
applicable  federal  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  confilcts  of  interest,  if  I  am  nomi- 
nated, confirmed  and  take  office,  I  agree 
that: 

(1)1  have  already  filed  or  will  file  within 
30  days  of  taking  office  with  those  persons 
you  specify,  the  following  information  which 
may  be  made  available  to  the  public  as  you 
may  direct: 

(a)  a  complete  current  net  worth  state- 
ment Itemizing  ail  assets  and  liabilities  of 
myself,  my  spouse,  my  minor  children,  and 
other  members  of  my  immediate  household; 
and 

(b)  a  sources  of  income  statement  for  the 
year  1975  and  for  the  period  of  time  ending 
no  earlier  than  60  days  before  the  above  date 
listing  all  sources  and  amounts  of  all  Items 
of  value  received  by  me,  my  spouse,  my  minor 
children,  and  other  members  of  my  imme- 
diate household  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  salaries,  wages,  fees,  honoraria  or  other 
compensation,  dividends,  interest,  rents,  roy- 
alties proceeds  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  and  gifts. 

(2)  While  in  office,  in  addition  to  comply- 
ing with  18  U.S.C.  S  208,  I  will  similarly  re- 
frain from  participating  in  any  particular 
matter,  as  that  term  is  used  in  §  208,  in 
which  any  party  as  hereinafter  specified  had 
a  direct  and  substantial  interest: 

(a)  any  party  with  which  I  am  associated 
for  financial  gain  within  the  year  prior  to 
taking  office  as  officer,  employee,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  owner  of  more  than  1% 
of  value  of  the  outstanding  equity  owner- 
ship; or 

(b)  with  which  I  am  negotiating  or  have 
an  arrangement  whether  as  a  consultant, 
employee,  partner,  or  any  other  position  to 
be  held  for  financial  gain;  has  a  direct  and 
substantial  Interest. 

(3)  In  addition  to  complying  with  the  re- 
strictions which  will  be  Imposed  on  me  by 
federal  law  after  termination  of  my  govern- 
ment service,  including  those  contained  in 
18  U.S.C.  §  207,  I  will  not  for  two  years  fol- 
lowing such  termination  engage  In  any  ac- 
tivity from  which  §  207(b)  will  bar  me  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  such  termination. 
Also  for  two  years  following  termination  of 
government  service  I  will  not,  for  compen- 
sation or  financial  gain,  on  behalf  of  any 
party  other  than  the  United  States,  make  any 
formal  or  informal  appearance  before,  or 
contact  with,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Executive  Branch  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular matter  as  defined  in  §  207  which  was 
within  mv  official  responsibility  as  defined 
in  18  U.S.C.  §  202(b)  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  termination  of  my  govern- 
ment sei*vice. 

(4)  For  one  year  following  termination  of 
my  government  service  1  will  not,  for  com- 
pensation or  financial  gain,  on  behalf  of  any 
party  other  than  the  United  States,  make  any 
formal  or  Informal  appearance  before,  or 
contact  with,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

(5)  I  will,  while  in  government  service 
and  for  two  years  after  leaving  government 
service,  file  periodically  in  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  you  state- 
ments of  sources  of  income  more  particularly 
described  in  subparagraph  Kb)   above. 

(6)  In  accepting  the  position  for  which 
you  propose  to  nominate  me.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  serve  for  the  entire  term  for  which 
you  appoint  me  and,  if  my  term  is  Indefinite, 
it  is  my  intention  to  serve  as  long  as  you 
wish  me  to  serve. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Herbst. 


(From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources] 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  28,  1977. 
Memorandum 
To :  Members  of  the  Conunittee. 
Prom:  Steven  P.  Quarles,  Counsel. 
Re :  The  Nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Herbst 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 
On  March  8,  1977,  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  and  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  jointly  received 
the  nomination  of  Robert  Herbst,  Commis- 
sioner of  Natural  Resources  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

On  March  9,  1977,  the  Chairman  trans- 
mitted to  Committee  members  a  memoran- 
dum which  discussed  the  arguments  of  those 
witnesses  who  were  expected  to  oppose  Mr. 
Herbst's  nomination  at  the  hearing  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  Chairman  asked  me  to  re- 
vise that  memorandum  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  received  on  March  10  and  11,  1977. 
The  revised  memorandiun  is  attached. 

( From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C., 
March  28, 1977) 

Memorandum 
To:  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman. 
From:  Steven  P.  Quarles,  Counsel. 
Re:  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Herbst 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Fish  and  WUdlife  and  Parks:  A  Re- 
view of  Issues  Raised  Before  and  During 
the  Confirmation  Hearings. 
Mr.  Herbst  would  appear  to  possess  pro- 
fessional qualifications  which  exceed  those 
of  any  recent  holder  of  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 
(A  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Herbsfs  qualifica- 
tions and  a  resume  are  attached  as  Appen- 
dices A.  and  B.)  These  qualifications  and  his 
general  credentials  as  an  "environmentalist" 
(an  additional,  unwritten  qualification 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  holder  of  this 
Assistant  Secretaryship  In  recent  years)  were 
endorsed  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  numerous  environmental  organiza- 
tions which  favor  Mr.  Herbst's  nomination  • 
and  were  not  seriously  challenged  by  the  wit- 
nesses for  those  members  of  the  conservation 
community  which  oppose,  or  share  concerns 
over,  his  nomination.^ 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Herbst's  nomination 
point,  instead,  to  certain  actions  taken  per- 
sonally by  hUn  in  his  position  as  Com. 
mlssloner  of  Natural  Resources  or  by  State 
officials  under  his  authority  which,  these 
opponents  maintain,  disqualify  him  for  the 
particular  environmental  duties  of  the  post 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated.  They  argue 
that  these  actions  were  directly  detrimental 
to,  and  thus  display  a  disregard  for,  the  mis- 
sions of  the  two  principal  agencies  he  would 
supervise:  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
These  actions  concern  the  status  of  the  east- 
ern timber  wolf  under  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  administered  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Voya- 
geurs  National  Park  managed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 


'These  include  the  National  Recreation 
and  Parks  Association,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
Wildlife  Society,  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  and  American  Asoclation  of  Zoological 
Parks  and  Acquarium. 

-  These  include  the  Fund  for  Animals,  De- 
fenders of  Wildlife.  Sletaa  Club,  Wilderness 
Society,  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  and 
National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association. 
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In  addition,  the  Issue  of 
terest  was  discussed  In  the 
memorandum  and  during 
during  the  hearings,  issues 
cernlng  the  degree  of  fra 
the  nominee   addressed  the 
the  manner  In  which  he  woul 
represent  the  programs  and 
his    purview    both    upon 
within  the  Department. 

These  issues  are  discussed  Ifelow: 
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I.    VOYACEUBS    NATION/  L 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Herbjt 
raise   one    issue   concerning 
National  Park. 

Issue  1.  Did  Mr.  Herbst 
approxmlately    1,000   acres 
geurs  National  Park  by 
and  to  assert  State  JurUdlct 
acres  of  the  Park  In  a  suit 
States,  and  do  these  actions 
of  commitment  to  the 
tlonal  Park  System? 

On  April  8,  1976,  Mr.  Herbtt 
tary  of  the  Interior  Thomas 
requested  that  the  boundarl€ ; 
geurs   National   Park   be  alte 
from  the  Park  the  Black 
northeastern  side  to  permit 
Ing  and  reduce  local  citizens 
the  p.vk.   Assistant  Secretary 
sponded  in  a  letter  to  Herbst 
1976.  The  letter  read  In  part 

"It  has  been  and  still  Is 
Judgment  of  the  National 
the   area   In   question   Is 
portant  from  a  resource  s 
other  part  of  the  Voyageurs.  . 
whether    the    proposed 
would  significantly  satisfy 
the  park.  We  envision  that 
made  would  simply  lead  to 
asked." 

The   letter  concluded   that 
action   would   be   necessary 
requested  boundary  alteratioi 
was  sought  by  a  letter  In  Jun« . 
gressman  Nolan  from  then 
R.  Anderson. 

On  August  19,  1976,  the  Stat 
presented  oral  arg\iments  as  or  i 
a  case  be.'ore  the  District  Coi  r 
the   conviction  of   a  Mr.   Carl 
Magistrate's    Court    for    viola 
Park  Service  regulations  while 
on  the  waters  of  Black  Bay.  Th  ' 
that  hunting  could  not  be  cor  L 
Federal  government  on  the  na  1 
within  the  Voyageurs  National 
the   State   never  surrendered 
Jurisdiction    to    regulate 
waters.  On  November  16,  1976, 
Judge  Miles  W.  Lord  entered 
favor  of   the  right  of  the 
regulate   hunting   on   the 
within  the  Park  despite  their 
the  State.  An  appeal  has  beer 

Analysis :   Clearly,  Mr.  Herbs  t 
mlnlstratlve  alteration  of  the 
the  National  Park  and  at  leait 
In  the  suit  to  assert  exclusive 
diction  over  all  the  navigable 
Park.  The  only  real  Issue  Is 
can  be  regarded  as  a  lack  of 
his  part  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
System.  On  the  basis  of  avallabte 
and  hearing  testimony  counsel 
this  conclusion. 

Mr.    Herbsts   letter    to 
and  a  statement  on  Voyageurs 
submitted  by  Mr.  Herbst  to 
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'  The  State's  case  may  be 
provision  In  P.L.  94-458. 
7,  1976,  which  provides  the  Interior 
with  authority  to  "promulgate 
regtdatlons  concerning  boating 
tivities    on    or    relating    to 
within  areas  of  the  National 
Including  waters  subject  to 
of  the  United  States.  .  .".  (90 
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refer  to  two  maps  of  the  Park  which  show 
the  Black  Bay  area  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Park  anJ  the  views  of  local  citizens  who 
guided  the  National  Park  survey  team  that 
the  team  meant  to  exclude  the  waters  of 
the  Bay.  Mr.  Herbst,  thus,  argued  for  the 
deletion  of  i,000  acres  from  a  219,000  acre 
park  on  the  basis  of  map  error  and  mis- 
understanding. Counsel  believes  that  when 
(1)  the  assurances  from  Mr.  Herbst  that  he 
vigorously  advocated  the  creation  of  the 
Park  with  full  protection  (while  local  hunt- 
ing Interests  were  lobbying  for  special  stat- 
utory language  permitting  hunting  In  the 
Park  or,  In  the  alternative,  the  designation 
of  the  area  as  a  national  recreation  area 
where  hunting  Is  permitted),  (2)  Mr. 
Herbst's  successful  efforts  to  achieve  passage 
of  a  complementary  State  bill  to  permit  the 
State  to  donate  37,000  acres  of  State  land 
to  the  Park,  and  (3)  his  agency's  prompt 
transfer  of  those  lands,  are  weighed  against 
the  Herbst  request  for  a  1,000  acre  deletion. 
the  request  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the  National  Park 
System  or  as  an  Indication  of  a  cavalier  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Herbst  toward  the  protection 
of  that  System. 

The  lawsuit  raises  more  serious  qtiestions 
in  that  it  Involves  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  the  Parks  area  and   can   be   viewed   as 
precedent  for  attacks  on  the  authority  of  the 
Park  Service  over  navigable  waters  in  other 
units  of  the  National  Park  System.  In  re- 
sponse to   a  question   concerning  the  suit 
posed  to  Mr.  Herbst  by  counsel,  Mr.  Herbst 
stated  that  he  had  never  truly  favored  this 
approach  and  that  he  was  told  by  the  State 
Attorney  General  that  the  State  must  enter 
Mr.  Brown's  lawsuit.  Although  during  the 
hearing  Mr.  Herbst  did  not  repeat  his  per- 
sonal opposition  to  the  lawsuit  (even  though 
asked  If  he  was  opposed  to  It)  he  did  con- 
firm  that  the   State   Attorney-General   did 
advise  him  that  "as  the  State  public  official 
having  responsibility  for  the  public  waters 
of  the  State  ...  I  had  a  constitutional  and 
statutory  responsibility  to  enter  that  case 
as  amicus  curiae  to  protect  whatever  Inter- 
ests   the    State    had    In    the    ownership    of 
waters"  (Hg.  transcript  87-88) .  When  asked 
what   his   present   views   were.   Mr.   Herbst 
supported   (without  speclflcallv  stating  so) 
the  position  of  the  Judge  In  his  decision  in 
favor  of  the  defendant  that  the  State  had 
only  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  the  waters 
within  the  Park  (Hg.  transcript  88). 

n.    THE   EASTERN   TIMBER    WOLF   AND   THE 
ENDANGERED    SPECIES     ACT 
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The  opponents  raise  three  Issues  concern- 
ing this  subject: 

Issue  2:  In  permitting  the  taking  of  wolves 
after  passage  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973,  did  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (DNR)  under  Commis- 
sioner Herbst's  direction  knowingly  violate 
the  Endangered  Species  Act?  Was  the  DNR 
threatened  with  Federal  suit  for  violation 
of  the  Act  In  a  letter  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  which  both  the  criminal  and 
civil  sanctions  of  the  law  were  cited? 

DNR  did  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  such  a  letter  (Appendix  C)  was  sent  to 
Commissioner  Herbst  on  September  5,  1974, 
by  Lynn  A.  Greenwalt,  at  that  time  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  letter  contained  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"In  telephone  discussions  had  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1974,  between  Associate  Director 
Schrelner,  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, and  Mr.  Milo  Casey,  Director,  Minnesota 
Game  and  Fish  Division,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Department  has  specifical- 
ly authorized  the  taking  of  timber  wolves 
In  a  least  two,  and  possibly  three.  Regions 
of  the  Minnesota  Department.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  such  action  may  be  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law,  enforceable  by  criminal  and  civil 
sanctions,  and  such  State  authorization  Is 


void,  by  force  of  section  6(f)  of  the  Act.  .  .  . 
You  are  hereby  notified  of  this  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  Act." 

Set  forth  In  the  letter  were  three  actions 
which  the  DNR  would  have  to  take  to  com- 
ply with  the  1973  Act  and  avoid  suit,  among 
them  certification  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  within  five  days  of  receipt  of 
the  letter  that  all  licenses  for  the  taking 
of  wolves  had  been  revoked. 

On  September  10,  1974,  Mr.  Herbst  sent 
a  letter  (Appendix  D)  to  Mr.  Greenwalt  In- 
forming hlra  that  the  revocation  of  the 
licenses  had  occurred. 

The  principal  issue  which  is  not  fully 
resolved  Is  whether  Mr.  Herbst  knew  that 
th:  State  and  his  department  were  violating 
the  Act  prior  to  receipt  of  the  Interior  De- 
partments  letter.  This  Issue  Is  of  particular 
concern  to  the  environmental  organizations 
supportive  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
because  the  Interior  Department  letter  Is 
regarded  by  many  of  them  as  the  high  point 
In  an  otherwise  less  than  vigorous  depart- 
mental effort  to  Implement  the  Act. 

Analysis:  The  Endangered  Species  Act  was 
the  victim  of  much  confusion  in  the  first 
few  months  after  Its  enactment  In  Decem- 
ber 18,  1973.  The  principal  reasons  for  this 
were  the  complexity  of  its  provisions  and 
the  failure  of  the  Act  to  provide  for  any 
waiting  period  for  the  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations (Its  effective  date  was  the  date  of 
enactment).  Section  6(g)  did  provide  for  a 
fifteen-month  transition  or  "establishment" 
period  during  which  each  State  was  to  en- 
ter Into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Federal  government  for  the  management  of 
endangered  and  threatened  species.  If  no 
agreement  was  reached,  the  State  would  lose 
the  authority  to  take  or  regulate  the  taking 
of  endangered  or  threatened  species,  with 
exceptions  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6(g),  the  States  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  manage  all  resident  wildlife  species 
during  the  establishment  period.  The  prin- 
cipal exception  of  revelance  to  Mr.  Herbst's 
nomination  removed  from  State  manage- 
ment during  the  establishment  period  any 
species  listed  In  "the  Convention  on  In- 
ternational Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  or  otherwise  covered 
by  any  other  treaty  of  Federal  law." 

At  the  time  the  Act  was  signed,  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  State  wildlife  agencies 
believed  State  authority  over  the  eastern 
timber  wolf  was  not  preempted  during  the 
establishment  period  because  the  species  was 
not  listed  In  the  Convention.  Accordingly, 
DNR  continued  to  regulate  the  taking  of 
eastern  timber  wolves  in  the  initial  months 
of  the  establishment  period. 

With  additional  research,  however.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  eastern  timber  wolf  was 
covered  by  an  "other  treaty":  the  Conven- 
tion on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Pres- 
ervation In  the  Western  Hemisphere  (Pan 
Am  Treaty)  which  was  not  Implemented 
until  authorized  by  Congress  in  section  8(e) 
of  the  1973  Act. 

A  background  memorandum  on  eastern 
timber  wolf  and  the  DNR  prepared  by  the 
Interior  Department  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  reports  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments as  follows: 

"Thus,  In  last  August  or  early  September 
of  1974,  It  was  recognized  that  the  eastern 
timber  wolf  might  be  protected  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  regardless 
of  the  transition  period  allowed.  When  it  was 
reported  that  Minnesota  might  be  taking 
wolves  for  depredation  control,  a  call  was 
made  to  the  Director  of  the  Minnesota  Game 
and  Fish  Division  to  Inquire  about  this 
action.  We  were  Informed  that  the  State  was 
taking  wolves  In  two  and  possibly  three 
regions  of  the  State.  The  next  day  (Septem- 
ber 5,  1974),  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  was  officially  notified  that 
the  taking  of  wolves  without  a  permit  was  a 
violation  of  Section  9  of  the  Act.  On  Septem- 
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ber  10,  1974,  a  reply  was  received  saying  that 
the  Department  would  comply  with  our  re- 
quest to  revoke  all  authorizations  to  take 
timber  wolves  even  though  they  felt  that  It 
would  not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
wolves  m  the  long  term. 

"The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Minnesota  Game  and  Pish 
Division  acted  In  a  legal  and  responsible 
manner  to  our  request  to  stop  their  wolf  con- 
trol program.  Furthermore,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  the  Minnesota  Department  could  have 
known  they  were  potentially  In  violation  of 
the  Act  prior  to  receiving  our  letter." 

Lou  Regensteln  of  the  Fund  for  Animals 
testified  that  the  Interior  Department  knew 
that  the  eastern  timber  wolf  was  covered  by 
the  Pan  Am  Treaty  and  that  no  further  wolf 
kills  could  be  permitted  by  the  DNR.  He  also 
stated  that  DNR  was  so  Informed  by  the 
Interior  Department  as  early  as  June  (and 
not  late  August  or  September  as  the  Interior 
Department  maintains  In  the  above-quoted 
memorandum) .  Mr.  Regensteln  based  his 
position  on  interviews  he  conducted  with 
Interior  Department  personnel  during  the 
summer  of  1974  In  preparation  for  his  Master 
of  Arts  thesis  on  the  Endangered  Specie^  Act 
of  1973. 

Upon  review  of  available  documents  and 
testimony  at  the  hearing,  counsel  finds  that 
the  Interior  Department  did  know  of  the 
coverage  of  the  timber  wolf  by  the  Pan 
Am  Treaty  and  did  Inform  the  DNR  of  that 
fact  prior  to  the  late  August  or  September 
date  referred  to  In  the  Interior  Department's 
memorandum.  Counsel,  however,  does  not 
find  any  clear  Indication  that  the  DNR  was 
informed  that  the  establishment  period  was 
not  applicable  to  the  wolf  and  that  the 
DNR  must  desist  from  issuing  licenses  for 
the  taking  of  wolves. 

According  to  a  transcript  of  the  Sympo- 
sium on  Endangered  and  Threatened  Species 
of  North  America,  held  In  Washington,  D.C., 
June  11-14,  1974,  Mr.  Regensteln  announced 
In  a  speech  that  Dr.  David  Mech,  a  wildlife 
research  biologist  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  stationed  in  Minnesota,  had  In- 
formed hlni  that  the  Interior  Department 
was  aware  that  th?  wolf  was  listed  on  the 
Pan-Am  Treaty  and  that  the  Department  was 
interpreting  this  fact  to  mean  that  no  more 
wolf  kills  could  occur  even  during  the  tran- 
sition period.  Despite  the  suggestion  to  the 
contrary  In  a  statement  of  Mr.  Regensteln 
in  his  prepared  testimony  for  the  Commit- 
tee, there  is  no  indication  in  the  transcript 
thlit  it  was  publicly  announced  that  no  fur- 
ther wolf  killing  permits  would  be  termi- 
nated because  there  were  "other  Interpre- 
tations" of  the  effect  of  the  coverage  of  the 
eastern  timber  woU"  by  the  Pan  Am  Treaty. 
In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Regensteln  also  said 
he  met  with  Mr.  Mech;  Mr.  Keith  Schrelner, 
Associate  Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
and  E.  U.  Curtis  Bohlen,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  after  his 
speech  and  that  they  "made  It  crystal  clear 
that  the  wolf  now  enjoyed  virtually  total 
protection  in  Minnesota."  However,  here 
again  there  was  no  public  announcement  of 
that  fact  nor  was  there  any  Indication  that 
the  DNR  had  beei:  so  Informed. 

Mr.  Regensteln's  thesis  contains  the  state- 
ment based  on  a  July  1974  discussion  with 
Mr.  Schrelner  as  follows:  "In  June,  the  In- 
terior Department  Informed  Minnesota's  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  (DNR)  that 
it  could  no  longer  permit  the  killing  of 
wolves.  According  to  Keith  Schrelner  .  .  . 
DNR  gave  assurances  that  no  further  per- 
mits for  the  taking  of  wolves  would  be  Is- 
sued." As  will  be  noted  below,  Mr.  Schrelner, 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
March  11,  1977,  at  the  request  of  the  Acting 
Chairman,  denied  any  memory  of  having  In- 
formed the  DNR  that  It  must  stop  Issuing 
licenses  for  the  hunting  of  the  wolves  or 
having    received    assurances    to    that   effect 


from  the  DNR.  Furthermore,  the  August  29, 
1974,  letter  discussed  below  also  appears  to 
at  least  partially  contradict  the  thesis  state- 
ment and,  unlike  the  thesis  statement,  the 
letter  and  the  Symposium  transcript  were 
written  contemporaneously  with  the  discus- 
sions. 

On  August  29,  1974,  Mr.  Regensteln  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Keith  Schrelner,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
(Appendix  E)  in  which  he  states  that  he  had 
talked  to  Mr.  Dave  Vesalle  of  the  DNR  and 
that  Mr.  Vessale  told  him  he  was  aware  of  the 
coverage  of  the  wolf  by  the  Pan  Am  Treaty 
but  that  the  State  was  continuing  to  Issue 
licenses  for  the  taking  of  wolves.  However, 
again  there  Is  no  Indication  in  that  letter 
that  the  DNR  was  Informed  that  coverage 
of  the  wolf  by  the  Pan  Am  Treaty  meant 
the  agency  must  Immediately  cease  Issuing 
Uceases.  In  fact,  In  the  letter,  Mr.  Regen- 
steln Indicates  that  Mr.  Vesalle  maintained 
that  while  he  was  "aware  that  the  eastern 
timber  wolf  is  on  the  Pan  Am  Treaty  .  .  . 
a  transition  pariod  was  still  In  effect,  and 
would  remain  so  for  several  months,  until 
the  .  .  Act  .  .  .  took  effect".  Furthermore, 
the  letter  would  appear  to  Indicate  that 
Mr.  Regensteln's  view  that  the  DNR  had 
been  notified  by  the  Interior  Department  of 
the  preemption  of  Its  authority  to  Issue  li- 
censes for  the  taking  of  wolves  during  the 
establishment  period  and  of  the  require- 
ment that  It  cease  issuing  such  licenses  was 
based  on  this  assumption  only.* 

During  the  hearings,  Mr.  Herbst  argued 
that,  although  the  DNR  was  Informed  In 
June  of  the  coverage  of  the  eastern  timber 
wolf  m  the  Pan  Am  Treaty,  It  was  not  told 
that  the  effect  of  that  was  to  prohibit  the 
DNR  from  Issuing  licenses  for  the  taking  of 
wolves.  A  June  26,  1974,  letter  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Game  Manage- 
ment Agent  In  St.  Paul  from  the  DNR  (the 
Deputy  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Herbst)  definitely  discloses  that  the  cover- 
age of  the  wolf  in  the  Treaty  was  known  by 
June  1974  (contrary  to  the  above-quoted 
memorandum  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior prepared  for  the  nomination  hearing 
which  placed  the  discovery  of  the  Treaty's 
coverage  in  August  or  September)  and  sug- 
gests that  the  DNR  was  not  Informed  as  to 
what  the  coverage  meant  to  the  State.= 

Further  evidence  of  Mr.  Herbst's  position 
Is  found  In  a  July  31,  1974,  memorandum 
by  him  to  DNR  employees  on  "New  Rules  on 
the  Timber  Wolf".  The  memo  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  on  August  1,  the  new  Minnesota 
law  on  endangered  species  is  In  effect.  A  news 
release  describing  the  new  regulations  wlU 
be  released  August  5. 

"The  new  rules  are  based  on  state  law. 
The  federal  regulations  regarding  the  taking 
of  wolves  doing  damage  is  unclear.  Although 
we  have  asked  the  federal  government  for 
clarification,  no  guidelines  have  been 
received. 

"Obviously  we  cannot  wait  any  longer 
before  Informing  the  public  that  the  timber 
wolf  has  a  new  status  in  Minnesota. 


'  The  letter  reads  "This  contradicts  your 
assurances  to  me  that  Minnesota  was  no 
longer  able  to  Issue  such  permits,  and  that 
the  wolf  in  Minnesota  was  now  completely 
protected  by  law,  since  Its  listing  by  the 
Treaty  abolished  any  such  transition  period. 
I  asume,  of  course,  that  your  views  were  ex- 
pre.ssed  to  me  in  good  faith,  and  were  based 
on  your  conversations  with  Minnesota  of- 
ficials". (Emphasis  added.) 

=  The  letter  notes  that  the  wolf  Is  on  the 
Pan-Am  Treaty  and  contains  an  application 
to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  a 
"permit  to  continue  taking  .  .  .  nuisance  ani- 
mals .  .  .  pending  the  development  of  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act". 


"Any  questions  regarding  the  taking  of 
wolves  under  federal  regulation  should  be 
referred  to  the  Regional  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  612-725-3505." 

The  most  definitive  official  statement  by 
Mr.  Herbst  to  the  effect  that  the  DNR  was  not 
Informed  during  the  summer  of  1974  that 
It  could  not  Issue  the  licenses  is  found  In 
his  September  10,  1974,  letter  to  Mr.  Green- 
walt agreeing  to  comply  with  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  In  reading  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  letter,  however,  it  should 
be  kept  In  mind  that  the  excerpt  was  writ- 
ten as  an  after-the-fact  explanation  of  the 
State's  actions  to  a  Federal  official  who  had 
Just  threatened  suit  over  those   actions: 

"Some  areas  have  been  opened  to  the  tak- 
ing of  timber  wolves  among  other  species. 
This  has  been  done  In  the  absence  of  any 
official  interpretation  by  your  office  of  the 
status  of  the  establishment  period  so  far  as 
the  timber  wolf  Is  concerned.  Having  been 
Informally  notified  that  your  office  might 
take  the  position  that  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  already  apply  to  the  wolf  in  Minnesota, 
this  department  applied  for  a  permit  to 
continue  to  authorize  the  taking  of  timber 
wolves  under  our  predator  control  program. 
At  the  time  of  that  application,  this 
department  was  Informed  by  officials  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  because  of 
the  confusion  involving  the  establishment 
period,  no  action  would  be  taken  to  halt 
Minnesota's  predator  control  program  pend- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  permit  applica- 
tion." 

Mr.  Schrelner,  associate  director  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  was  Invited 
to  testify  and  his  statement  was  more  sup- 
portive of  Mr.  Herbst's  position  than  that 
of  Mr.  Regensteln.  He  noted  that  the  Pan 
Am  Treaty  was  difficult  to  Interpret  because 
the  Department's  copy  was  In  Spanish  and 
did  not  list  the  wolf  (the  eastern  timber 
wolf  had  been  added  later  at  the  request 
of  a  previous  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service).  He  further  stated  that  al- 
though he  did  believe  he  talked  with  the 
DNR  concerning  the  listing  of  the  wolf  he 
did  not  think  he  had  told  DNR  that  It  could 
not  permit  the  taking  of  wolves  during  the 
establishment  period.  He  did  admit  that  he 
likely  told  Mr.  Regensteln  that  no  wolves 
were  being  taken  in  Minnesota,  but  appar- 
ently this  was  an  assumption  on  his  part. 
Mr.  Schrelner  added  that,  because  of  this 
assumption,  Mr.  Regensteln's  August  29, 
1974,  letter  Informing  him  that  the  State 
was  continuing  to  license  the  taking  of 
wolves  came  as  a  surprise  and  immediately 
prompted  the  strong  Greenwalt  letter  of 
September  5,  1974,  threatening  suit  if  com- 
pliance with  the  Act  did  not  occur. 

Upon  review  of  these  documents  and  testi- 
mony, counsel  can  find  no  clear  Indication 
that  the  DNR  was  Informed  that  It  could  not 
Issue  licenses  for  the  taking  of  eastern  tim- 
ber wolves  prior  to  the  telephone  call  of 
September  4,  1974,  mentioned  In  the  Interior 
Department  memorandum  and  the  letter 
from  the  Department  to  Mr.  Herbst  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1974.  Counsel  does  agree  with  Mr. 
Regensteln  that  It  seems  somewhat  unusual 
for  the  Interior  Department  to  send  such  a 
"tough"  letter  threatening  suit  unless  com- 
pliance occurs  within  five  days  on  only  one 
day's  notice  by  telephone.  However,  counsel 
does  not  find  this  to  be  persuasive  of  the 
position  that  DNR  had  been  told  to  desist 
is.suing  licenses  much  earlier  given  the  ab- 
sence of  any  documentation  to  that  effect. 
Consequently,  as  the  DNR  promptly  com- 
plied with  the  request  In  the  Department's 
letter,  counsel  cannot  state  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  that  Mr.  Herbst  or  the  DNR  ever 
knowingly  violated  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973. 

Issue  3:  Did  Mr.  Herbst  press  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  eastern  timber  wolf  from  the 
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endangered  species  list  and 
to  subvert  the  purposes  of 
Species  Act  of  1973? 

Although,    the    DNR    ^ 

with  the  Interior  Department' 
1974.  letter.  Mr.  Herbst  and  h 
did  continue  to  press  for  Stat  s 
Issue  licenses  for  the  taking  o 
did  so  within  the  procedures  p 
Endangered  Species   Act  of 
apparently   the   possibility   of 
amendment  to  the  Act  was 
On  October  4.  1974.  Mr. 
ter.  together  with  supporting 
Mr.  Greenwalt  petitioning  th 
timber  wolf  not  be  classified 
dangered  or  threatened  under 
(The  letter  Is  attached  as 
November   21,    1974.   Federal 
talned  an  announcement  of 
(by  then  Director  of  the  Fish 
Service)  that  a  review  of  the 
the  eastern  timber  wolf  in 
take  place. 

On  January  27.  1976.  the 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
information  from  the  State 
(Including  Mr.  Herbst)    in  thi 
cernlng  the  critical  habitat 
timber  wolf  and  six  other  i 
the  endangered  species  list 
sponded  in  a  rather  blunt 
as  follows: 

"The  only  species  on  the  llsi 
respondence  of  January  27, 
habits    Minnesota    Is    the 
Wolf. 

"You  are  aware,  of  course, 
sota  DNR  does  not  regard  the 
as  endangered  within  this  st 
"Since  'critical  habitat'  is 
garding  endangered  species,  we 
applicable  response  to  your 

Analysis:    Clearly,  Mr.  Herbst 
have  the  eastern  timber  wolf 
removed  from  the  endangered 
The  only  issue  to  be  addressel 
such  an  effort  could  be 
tempt  to  subvert  the  purpose 
dangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
On    the    basis    of    available 
counsel  believes  this  conclusi<ii 
reached.    Mr.    Herbst    appears 
gaged  in   the  declassification 
basis  of  his  firm  belief  that 
lation  must  be  managed,  that 
agement    Included    the    necessi 
licensed  wolf  kills,  and  that 
ment  would  Insure  the  long- 
tion,  not  the  demise,  of  the  e 
wolf  In  Minnesota.  Furthermor  i 
appears  to  be   based  on 
Information  so  as  to  not  be 

In  a  memorandum  submitted 
mlttee  and  printed  on  pages 
March    4.    1977,    Congressional 
Herbst  points  out  that  betweer 
he    first    became    Deputy 
DNR)   and  today  the  wolf  has 
number  from  600  to  1200-1500 

and  that  its  main  range  is  

(Opponents  argue  that  the  600 
roneous  and  was  based  on 
and    that    whatever    Increase 
which  did  occur  was  not  a 
management  or  a  State  policy 
increase.  However,  opponents 
to  dispute  either  the   1200-15ct) 
the  fact  that  the  main  range 
if  not  saturated.) 

Mr.  Herbst.  in  his  letter  to 
not  only  cited  these  figures 
vlded  additional  Information 
his   request   for   declasslflcatior 
report  of  the  Eastern  Timber 
Team  appointed  by  Mr 
rated  those  figures  and  most 
matlon  which  the  State 
classification  Justification.  The 
team  is  particularly  Important 
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eight  members,  five  are  Federal  employees 
(representing  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Park  Service,  and  Forest  Service;  the  other 
three  represent  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota) .» 

The  principal  evidence  cited  by  opponents 
that  Mr.  Herbst's  position  unnecessarily 
diminished  the  effectiveness  of  the  1973  Act 
is  the  Recovery  Team's  recommendation  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  1  that  the  eastern  timber  wolf 
in  Minnesota  be  reclassified  from  "endan- 
gered" to  "threatened"  (the  dissenting  vote 
was  for  complete  declassification).  Although 
this  recommendation  evidences  the  Recovery 
Team's  concurrence  in  Mr.  Herbst's  conten- 
tion that  the  wolf  requii-es  management,  it 
can  be  argued  that  the  Team's  position  of 
reclassification  is  the  only  responsible  posi- 
tion to  be  taken  under  the  1973  Act  and  that 
Mr.  Herbst's  position  of  total  declassifica- 
tion is.  therefore.  Irresponsible.  Counsel  be- 
lieves that  such  an  argument  is  not  persua- 
sive. Clearly,  the  evidence  suggests  that  a 
vigorous  population  of  eastern  timber  wolf 
does  exist  in  MUinesota  and,  because  of  that, 
Federal  experts  as  well  as  Mr.  Herbst  and  the 
DNR  have  proposed  that  It  be  removed  from 
"endangered"  status.  The  degree  of  removal 
is  all  that  is  in  question  and  counsel  sug- 
gests that  that  is  a  matter  of  responsible. 
If  differing,  opinion. 

Counsel  does  note  that  Mr.  Herbst  on  four 
occasions  during  the  hearing  (Hg.  Tran- 
script 78,  83,  106,  and  107)  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  asked  for  "reclassification" 
of  the  eastern  timber  wolf  to  threatened 
status.  Twice  the  Acting  Chairman  had  to 
correct  Mr.  Herbst  and  remind  him  that  he 
petitioned,  for  total  declassification  of  the 
wolf  from  operation  of  the  1973  Act  (Hg 
transcript  83  and  110) .  Mr.  Herbst  also  stated 
on  several  occasions  twth  during  the  hearing 
and  In  an  interview  with  Committee  counsel 
that  his  "personal"  position  was  in  favor  of 
reclassification,  but  that  he  petitioned  for 
declassification  as  a  matter  of  strategy,  not 
strongly  held  conviction:  i.e.  the  DNR  de- 
classification request  was  made  in  the  hope 
that  Interior  would  take  the  middle  ground 
of  reclaaslfication.  an  action  which  the  State 
would  find  to  be  acceptable. 

However,  this  present  assurance  of  Mr. 
Herbst  that  by  personal  conviction  he  fa- 
vored reclassification  appears  contrary  to  ac- 
tions taken  by  him  as  Commissioner  after 
the  Federal  Recovery  Team  had  recom- 
mended reclassification.  With  the  Team's  rec- 
ommendation, it  appeared  that  Mr.  Herbst's 
"strategy"  had  worked,  yet  he  continued  to 
push  for  declassification.  He  even  discussed 
the  possibility  of  amending  the  1973  Act  to 
achieve  that  result.  (See  discussion  under 
issue  7  of  problems  raised  by  these  responses 
of  the  nominee  during  the  hearing  ) 

Issue  4.  Did  the  DNR  under  Mr.  Herbst's 
direction  oppose  enactment  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973:  and,  if  so,  does  this 
represent  the  present  position  of  the 
nominee? 

In  March.  1973,  Mr.  Mike  Casey,  director 
Of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Pish  and 
Game,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  DNR  in 
opposition  to  several  bills  which  later  evolved 
into  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 

Evaluation:  The  testimony  of  Mr  Casey 
was  not  against  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. It  was  Instead  against  those  provisions 
Which  proposed  to  permit  Federal  classifica- 
tion as  "endangered",  and  Federal  manage- 
ment, of  any  resident  wildlife  species  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  affected  State 
This  position  was  commonly-held  among  vir- 
tually all  State  officials  responsible  for  wild- 
life. That  the  States  possess  the  authority  to 
manage  resident  wildlife  species  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  the  responsibility  only 
for  the  management  of  the  habitat  of  such 

•The  Recovery  Team's  Report  is  on  file 
and  available  at  the  Committee. 


species  on  Federal  lands  Is  a  hoary  but  valid 
legal  axiom.  The  States  have  traditionally 
zealously  guarded  this  States'  right.  The 
DNR,  as  a  State  agency  and  Mr.  Herbst  as  a 
State  official,  were  no  exception. 

Although,  in  hU  testimony  Mr.  Smith 
spoke  of  being  "opposed"  to  "any  legislation", 
a  careful  reading  of  the  statement  makes  it 
clear  that  he  was  testifying  only  against 
these  provisions  which  did  not  require  State 
concurrence.  He  specifically  invoked  the 
States'  right  to  wildlife  management  as  his 
reason  for  opposition.  Mr.  Herbst  also  worked 
actively  against  any  such  provisions  in  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Association  of 
Game  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners. 
State  wildlife  officials  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  group's  membership  (fish  and 
game  officials  from  the  U.S..  Mexico,  and 
Canada)  and  Mr.  Herbst  was  representing 
their  position  in  favor  of  the  same  States' 
right. 

That  the  position  of  the  DNR  and  Mr. 
Herbst  concerned  only  the  locus  of  authority 
over  wildlife  and  not  necessarily  the  degree 
of  protection  to  t)e  afforded  endangered  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  can  be  deduced  from  the 
strong  statement  in  favor  of  passage  of  the 
1969  endangered  wildlife  bill  (Act  of  De- 
cember 5.  1969.  83  Stat.  282)  in  a  Septem- 
ber 26,  1968  letter  to  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Pish.  DNR.  and  from  Mr.  Herbst's 
statements  that  he  supported  the  1973  Act 
once  the  offending  provisions  were  removed. 
As  noted  above,  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  the  1973  Act,  the  DNR  and  Mr.  Herbst  did 
not  oppose  the  Act  Itself.  They  simply  dis- 
agreed with  certain  decisions  taken  pursuant 
to  it.  They  expressed  that  disagreement 
through  the  procedures  provided  by  the  Act. 

III.    ADDTriONAL    ISSVES 

Issue  5.  As  the  issues  concerning  status  of 
the  eastern  timber  wolf  under  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park  have  not  been 
resolved  will  Mr.  Herbst  divorce  himself  from 
decisionmaking  concerning  those  issues  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of,  or  actual,  conflict- 
of-interest? 

In  a  February  7,  1977,  statement  'Regard- 
ing Conflict  of  Interest  Concerns"  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Herbst  to  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Herbst  stated  the  following : 

I  am  advised  that  two  issues  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  as  related  to  my  status  as  a 
State  of  Minnesota  official;  specifically: 

(1)  A  petition  in  consideration  of  re- 
classification   of   the   eastern    timber   wolf: 

"If,  in  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior,  1  should  be  involved  In  a  ruling  on 
said  position,  as  brought  by  myself  as  a 
state  official,  I  would  disassociate  myself 
from  the  decisionmaking  processs  and  abide 
by  the  Judgment  of  the  present  director  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"(2)  Formal  requests  of  past  and  present 
Governors  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in- 
volving proposed  adjustments  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Voyageurs  National  Park  (minor 
change) : 

"I  would  not  interfere  with  decision  of  the 
National  Park  Service;  namely:  'they  wlU 
not  administratively  change  the  boundary.'  " 

Counsel  believes  this  response  to  be  ad- 
mirably specific  and  sufficient  to  remove  any 
questions  of  conflict  of  interest  concerning 
those  specific  issues. 

Issue  6.  Mr.  Herbst's  request  for  declassifi- 
cation of  the  eastern  timber  wolf  as  an  en- 
dangered species,  his  request  for  deletion  of 
acreage  from  the  Voyageurs  National  Park, 
and  his  participation  in  the  suit  to  assert  ex- 
clusive State  jurisdiction  over  all  the  navi- 
gable waters  in  the  Park  are  typical  of  many 
instances  in  which  States  dispute  the  extent 
of  the  Interior  Department's  authority  to 
protect  wildlife  and  wlldlUe  habitat  and  to 
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forcefully  manage  units  of  the  National 
Park  and  Wildlife  Refuge  Systems.  As  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Mr.  Herbst  will  be  re- 
quired to  address  such  Federal-State  dis- 
putes. Are  the  positions  Mr.  Herbst  took 
on  the  wolf  and  on  the  Park  considered  by 
him  to  have  been  incumbent  upon  him  by 
virtue  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  State  offi- 
cial or  do  they  reflect  a  fundamental,  philo- 
sophical position  in  favor  of  the  States'  view- 
point which  will  prevail  whenever  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  concerning 
conflicting  Federal  and  State  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives? 

In  the  February  7,  1977,  statement  "Re- 
garding Conflict  of  Interest  Concerns"  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  Mr.  Herbst  stated: 

"Should  any  other  areas  involving  pos- 
sible conflicts  of  interest  arise,  I  would  Im- 
mediately refer  such  areas  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  for  his  assessment,  and  action, 
together  with  any  recommendations  I  may 
have  to  preclude  and  resolve  conflict  prob- 
lems." 

Although  no  speclflc  question  similar  to 
those  set  forth  above  were  posed  to  Mr. 
Herbst  during  the  hearing,  Mr.  Herbst 
affirmed  on  numerous  occasions  that  he  pro- 
poses to  forcefully  defend  the  programs  and 
agencies  under  his  Jurisdiction.  He  stated 
that  his  positions  as  Commissioner  of  the 
DNR  In  which  he  defended  the  State  against 
Federal  interests  were  taken  in  fulfillment 
of  his  constitutional  and  statutory  duties 
as  a  State  officer. 

Counsel  believes  that,  if  confirmed,  Mr. 
Herbst  would  feel  a  concomitant  duty  as 
a  Federal  officer  and  would  assert  Federal 
rights  and  authority  in  his  new  office  as 
vigorously  as  he  protected  States'  rights  and 
authority  in  his  former  office. 

Issue  7.  Do  Mr.  Herbst's  responses  during 
the  nomination  hearings  raise  questions  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  franknpss  with  which 
the  nominee  addressed  the  Committee  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  would,  in  the  future, 
represent  the  programs  and  agencies  under 
his  aegis  both  upon  Capitol  Hill  and  within 
the  Department? 

Discussion  and  analysis:  As  previously 
noted,  on  four  occasions  during  the  hearing 
(Hg.  transcript  78,  83,  106,  and  107),  Mr. 
Herbst  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he 
asked  for  "reclassification"  of  the  eastern 
timber  wolf  from  "endangered"  to 
"threatened"  status  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  Twice  the  Acting  Chair- 
man had  to  correct  Mr.  Herbst  and  remind 
him  that  he  had,  in  fact,  petitioned  for  total 
declassification  of  the  wolf  (and,  thus,  its 
removal  from  the  operation  of  the  1973  Act) 
(Hg.  transcript  83  and  ilO).  Mr.  Herbst  also 
stated  on  several  occasions  both  during  the 
hearing  and  In  an  Interview  with  Committee 
counsel  that  his  "personal"  position  was  in 
favor  of  reclassification  but  that  he  peti- 
tioned for  declasslfcatlon  as  a  matter  of 
strategy,  not  strongly  held  conviction:  I.e., 
the  DNR  declassification  request  was  made 
in  the  hope  that  Interior  would  take  the 
middle  ground  of  reclassification,  an  action 
which  the  State  would  find  to  be  fully  ac- 
ceptable. 

However,  this  present  assurance  of  Mr. 
Herbst  that  by  personal  conviction  he  favored 
reclassification  appears  contrary  to  actions 
taken  by  him  as  Commissioner  after  the 
Federal  Recovery  Team  had  recommended 
reclassification.  With  the  Team's  recom- 
mendation, it  appeared  that  Mr.  Herbst's 
"strategy"  had  worked,  yet  he  continued  to 
push  for  declassification.  He  even  discussed 
the  possibility  of  amending  the  1973  Act  to 
achieve  that  result. 

"On  March  1.  1976,  Mr.  Herbst  wrote  the 
Recovery  Team's  leader  in  response  to  the 
Team's  recommendations  in  its  draft  plan 
(Appendix  H).  In  this  response,  Mr.  Herbst 
disputed  the  reclassification  recommendation 
and  continued   to  press  for  "complete   de- 


classification of  the  wolf  in  Minnesota".  In 
a  letter  unavailable  to  the  Committee  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Herbst  wrote  to  a 
State  Representative  on  December  23,  1976, 
(Appendix  G)  that  "We  are  in  favor  of  total 
declassification.  If  completely  declassified, 
all  management  would  revert  back  to  the 
state.  We  do  not  know  at  this  time  what  the 
rules  would  be  under  the  threatened  cate- 
gory". He  proceeded  to  address  alternatives 
if  a  Federal  decision  is  not  forthcoming.  One 
such  alternative  was  "Amend  the  1973  En- 
dangered Species  Act  to  change  the  limita- 
tions giving  the  Secretary  of  Interior  wider 
latitude  and  to  provide  for  taking  of  animals 
which  are  a  threat  to  persons,  property  or 
species.  If  we  go  this  route,  our  Congres- 
sional Delegation  should  be  requested  to  as- 
sist and  the  legislature  could  memoralize 
Congress  to  change  the  1973  Act." 

"Counsel  suggests  that  these  two  letters, 
written  after  the  Recovery  Team's  recom- 
mendation of  reclassification,  raise  serious 
questions  concerning  (1)  how  deeply  held 
were  Mr.  Herbst's  personal  views  favoring 
reclassification,  and  (2)  how  real  was  the 
State's  secret  strategy  to  obtain  reclassifica- 
tion, both  of  which  Mr.  Herbst  has  asked  the 
Committee  to  accept.  The  latter  letter  partic- 
ularly, in  that  It  was  addressed  not  to  the 
Federal  Government  but  to  an  elected  State 
official,  appears  to  contradict  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Herbst  that  the  declassification  posi- 
tion was  only  taken  for  the  strategic  purpose 
of  influencing  the  Interior  Department  to 
adopt  the  middle  ground  position  or  reclas- 
sification. 

"Counsel  also  notes  that  these  questions 
have  raised  further  questions  concerning  Mr. 
Herbst's  future  performances  within  the  De- 
partment and  on  Capitol  Hill.  These  ques- 
tions were  expressed  during  the  hearing,  as 
follows : 

"Senator  Abourezk.  It  seems  very,  very 
strange  to  me  that  after  a  group  which  was 
retained  by  the  Interior  Department  to  make 
recommendation  makes  a  recommendation 
with  you  personally  agree  and  you  continue, 
however,  in  writing,  to  press  for  something 
else.  It  is  very  mystifying  and  very  strange. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  have  gone  beyond  any 
kind  of  bargaining  position.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  me  you  are  reflecting  your  own  personal 
position  because  you  are  pressing  it  so  hard 
according  to  the  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments we  have  available. 

My  question  now  is  why  were  you  not  able 
to  support  the  Recovery  Team's  position  if 
that  is  Indeed  what  you  felt? 

"Mr.  Herbst.  We  felt  we  would  continue 
to  make  the  recommendation  so  they  would 
end  up  with  that  position  of  threatened. 

"Senator  Abourezk.  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Herbst,  that  is  a  very  lame  explanation,  very 
lame.  It  does  not  square  with  the  reality  of 
the  situation. 

Now,  in  response  to  questioning  yesterday, 
you  informed  the  Committee  that  on  two 
different  occasions  you  took,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, positions  which  you  personally  did 
not  favor,  but  positions  which  you  took 
nevertheless.  One  was  the  petition  to  re- 
move the  eastern  timber  wolf  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  en- 
tirely, rather  than  Just  reclassification  under 
that  Act.  The  other  was  the  suit  to  assert 
exclusive  State  Jurisdiction  over  all  navigable 
waters  in  Voyageurs  National  Park.  I  can 
find  no  evidence  to  the  effect  you  either  vig- 
orously resisted  the  taking  of  these  positions 
or  that  you  were  compelled  by  any  Federal 
or  State  authority  or  statutes  to  do  so.  To 
me  this  is  not  a  very  encouraging  trait  for  a 
high  Federal  official.  I  have  to  say  I  have 
visions  of  you  appearing  at  a  hearing  or 
making  a  statement  to  the  press  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  long  after  you  left  the  Assistant 
Secretaryship,  that  you  really  would  have 
preferred  to  provide  better  protection  to  a 


national  park  or  wildlife  refuge  or  better 
conserve  the  habitat  of  a  particular  wildlife 
species,  but  you  felt  "compelled"  to  take  a 
different  stand  or  you  took  a  different  posi- 
tion "for  strategic  reasons." 

"To  be  honest,  the  post  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  which  you  aspire  is  one  that  requires 
a  strong  advocate  of  wildlife  and  wild  lands 
protection.  That  Assistant  Secretary  must 
speak  forcefully  for  those  purposes  directly 
to  the  Secretary  if  the  Secretary  is  to  obtain 
a  balanced  picture  of  resource  development 
versus  resource  protection  issues.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  must  forcefully  express  his 
personal  views  and  not  hide  behind  them  for 
strategic  reasons  or  for  some  notion  of  duty 
not  required  by  law. 

"That  is  precisely  how  I  feel  about  this 
question.  I  think  personally  It  would  have 
been  better  had  you  answered  the  questions 
posed  to  you  differently.  I  could  have  ac- 
cepted some  kind  of  commitment  on  your 
part  either  for  or  against  the  timber  wolf 
Itself,  but  I  think  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant you  try  to  be  fair  and  honest  in  this 
committee. 

"Mr.  Herbst.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  being 
fair  and  honest.  I  have  indicated  the  man- 
agement of  the  timber  wolf  has  been  one 
of  trying  to  protect  It.  In  the  case  of  the 
water  question  en  the  Voyageurs  Park,  that 
was  a  constitutional  and  statutory  responsi- 
bility. I  had  to  protect  whatever  interest  the 
state  had  in  the  public  waters  of  the  state. 
I  think  my  record  does  show  I  have  been  a 
strong  advocate  and  very  active  in  protect- 
ing wildlife  habitat  and  wildlife  programs 
for  both  the  huntable  species,  as  well  as  the 
non-game  species. 

"I  have  been  a  very  strong  advocate  of 
the  acquisition  of  key  natural  resource  areas, 
park  areas,  wilderness  areas,  scenic  and 
scientific  areas  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  .  .  . 

"Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Herbst,  I  am 
having  some  of  the  same  difficulties  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  having  .  .  ." 

Appendix  A 
Mr.  Herbst  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  forest  management,  with  a  minor 
in  wildlife  management,  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  After  more  than  a  decade's  em- 
ployment in  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
State  Conservation  Department,  the  forest 
products  Industry,  and  the  faculty  of  the 
University,  Mr.  Herbst  served  four  Minnesota 
governors  as  Deputy  Commissioner,  Acting 
Commisloner,  and  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
(DNR) .  In  addition  he  hps  served  as  the 
leader  of  both  a  statewide  and  a  national 
conservation  organization  (executive  secre- 
tary of  Keep  Minnesota  Green.  Inc.  and  na- 
tional executive  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America)  and  as  member  and 
chairman  of  numerous  national.  State  and 
local  professional  and  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  associations.  Mr.  Herbst  has  pro- 
vided the  Committee  with  documents  (avail- 
able to  the  Members  at  the  Committee  office) 
setting  forth  his  accomplishments  In  the 
conservation  field  in  both  his  public  and 
private  capacities.  The  documents  contain 
a  lengthy  list  of  Federal  and  State  legislation 
enacted,  and  State  administrative  actions, 
under  Mr.  Herbst's  authority  or  with  his  en- 
couragement for  the  purposes  of  protecting 
wildlife  and  its  habitat  and  of  establishing 
parks  and  preserving  open  space,  preventing 
pollution,  providing  environmental  educa- 
tion, and  achieving  other  conservation  ob- 
jectives. Numerous  citations  and  awards  be 
received  for  his  conservation  efforts  are  also 
listed. 

Appendix  B 
Robert  L.  Herbst,  10444  Fifth  Avenue  Cir- 
cle, Bloomlngton,  Minn.  55420,  B.  October  6, 
1935— A.  41. 
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Education 
sota. 
Experience : 
1971-pre3ent,  Commissioner  fcf  Natural  Re- 
sources, State  of  Minnesota. 

1969-71.  National  ExecutivelDlrector,  The 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amei  ica 

1966-71,    Deputy    Commissi  jner,    Minne- 
sota Conservation  Department. 

1966-67,  Acting  Commisslonpr,  Minnesota 
Conservation  Department. 

1963-66,  Executive  Secretary  Keep  Minne- 
sota Green,  Inc. 

1957-63,  Minnesota  Conservktion  Depart- 
ment. 

1956-57,  Instructor,  University  of  Minne- 
sota In  Dendrology  and  Mens  iration 
1954-55,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
1953.  Forest  Industry, 

Publications:    "Careers   in  Environment," 
Dillon  Press.  1974. 
Organizations: 

Minnesota  Conservation  Federation 
Society  of  American  Foresters 
National  Geographic  Society. 
Delegate    from    U.S.,    First 
Conference     on     Human 
Northern  Regional   World 
1974. 

Executive       Board 
Council  of  America. 
Advisory  Committee,  Camp 
Honors  and  Awards : 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreatfcn  Award  of 
Minnesota.  1974 — for  Outstanding  Outdoor 
Recreation  Planning. 

Izaalc  Walton  League  of  Amfcrlca 
for   Appreciation   for  Conducti  ig 
Youth    Conference    on 
1975. 

Conservation  Educational  A.ss|x;iation 
tional)    Department    Award 
Water  Safety  Program.  June 

Recognition  Plaque  from  Mlnfcesota's  Gov- 
ernor  Anderson   for   efforts   to  preserve   St. 
Croix  River 
Personal : 

Born :  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
Wife:  Evelyn  Elford  B.  1935 
Son:  Eric  Herbst  B.  1957. 
Son:   Peter  Herbst  B.  1959. 
Daughter:  Amy  Herbst  B.  196S 
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Appendix  C 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Inferior 
Fish  and  Wildlife  S  :rvice. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Septemper  5, 1974 
In  Reply  Refer  To:  FWS/D. 
Commissioner  Robert  L.  Herbst, 
Department    of    Natural 
Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Dear  Mr.  Herbst:  The  Endangered 
Act  of  1973.  16  U.S.C.  !!  153.- 
prohlblts  the  taking,  or  causinj 
of  timber  wolves  {Canis  lupus 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota 
permit  Issued  by  this  Departm 
thorlty  of  section  10  of  the  Act. 
mlt  has  been  Issued  to  any 
ernmental  entity  of  the  State  o 

In  telephone  discussions  had 
ber    4,     1974,    between 
Schreiner,   of   the   U.S.    Pish 
Service,  and  Mr.  Mllo  Casey,  D»-ector 
nesota  Game  and  Fish   Dlvlslc  n 
been  Informed  that  the  Departm  b 
clflcally    authorized    the    taking 
wolves  In  at  least  two,  and  po  sibly 
Regions  of  the  Minnesota 
this  Is  the  case,  such  action  may 
tion  of  Federal  law,  enforceable 
and  civil  sanctions,  and  such 
zatlon  is  void,  by  force  of  sectioi 
Act. 

You  are  hereby  notified  of  tbisi  alleged 
latlon  of  the  Act.  You  are 
quested  ( 1 )  to  provide  this  Depa^^tment 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
thorlzed  by  yotir  Department 
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ber wolves,  (2)  to  revoke  any  state  authori- 
zation to  take  timber  wolves,  and  (3)  to  de- 
liver to  the  Regional  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  Twin  Cities, 
Minnesota,  a  certification  of  the  fact  of  such 
revocation  within  five  (6)  days  of  your  re- 
ceipt of  this  notice.  If  such  certification  Is 
not  received,  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
refer  this  matter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  appropriate  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lynn  A.  Greenwalt, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

Appendix  D 

September  10,  1974. 
Kir.  Lynn  A.  Greenwalt, 
USD!.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Greenwalt:  The  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  has  continued 
to  operate  a  predator  control  program  pur- 
suant to  Minnesota  Statutes,  Section  97.487 
(1971).  Under  this  authority,  specific  areas 
are  opened  to  previously  appointed  predator 
controllers  after  it  has  been  determined  that 
such  predators  are  causing  damage  to  do- 
mestic livestock  in  the  area.  Within  the  open 
area,  controllers  are  allowed  to  take  speci- 
fied predators,  which  may  or  may  not  in- 
clude timber  wolves. 

Some  areas  have  been  opened  to  the  tak- 
ing of  timber  wolves  among  other  species. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  absence  of  any 
official  interpretation  by  your  office  of  the 
status  of  the  establishment  period  so  far 
as  the  timber  wolf  is  concerned.  Having  been 
informally  notified  that  your  office  might  take 
the  position  that  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  al- 
ready apply  to  the  wolf  in  Minnesota,  this 
department  applied  for  a  permit  to  continue 
to  authorize  the  taking  of  tlmt>er  wolves 
under  our  predator  control  program. 

At  the  time  of  that  application,  this  de- 
partment was  informed  by  officials  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  because  of  the 
confusion  involving  the  establishment  period, 
no  action  would  be  taken  to  half  Minnesota's 
predator  control  program  pending  the  dis- 
position of  the  permit  application. 

Your  letter  directing  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  to  revoke  any 
authorization  to  take  timber  wolves  under 
the  state's  predator  control  program,  there- 
fore, appears  to  reflect  a  change  of  position. 
As  we  understand  It,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  now  takes  the  position  that  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  currently  apply  to  the  timber  wolf  in 
Minnesota.  Furthermore,  we  take  your  letter 
as  an  indirect  denial  of  our  recent  permit 
application,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached. 

Your  letter  .says  nothing  about  either  of 
these  issues.  We  therefore,  respectfully  re- 
quest written  clarification  of  your  position 
in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  establishment 
period  and  this  department's  application  for 
a  permit  to  continue  taking  wolves  imder 
the  state  predator  control  program. 

We  will,  of  course,  comply  with  your  di- 
rective to  revoke  all  authorization  to  take 
timber  wolves  under  the  state  predator  con- 
trol program.  A  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  «ent 
today  to  all  applicable  Regional  Adminis- 
trators directing  them  to  amend  all  out- 
standing predator  control  authorization  to 
exclude  timber  wolves,  is  attached. 

I  take  this  action  reluctantly.  It  remains 
our  firm  belief  that  taking  of  nuisance 
animals  Is  necessary  to  protect  both  domes- 
tic livestock  and  the  wolf  population  in  gen- 
eral. Without  a  directed  predator  control 
program,  considerable  damage  will  be  done 
to  domestic  livestock  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  If  no  action  Is  taken  to  prevent 
such  losses,  reprisals  against  wolves  In  gen- 
eral are  a  real  possibility. 


In  the  past,  only  about  ninety  wolves  have 
been  taken  per  year  under  the  predator  con- 
trol program.  The  best  evidence  currently 
available  clearly  shows  that  a  taking  of  this 
magnitude,  has  no  adverse  effects  on  the 
wolf  population. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  letter  and 
its  attachments  to  the  Regional  Director, 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Twin  Cities,  as  certification  of  our  com- 
pliance with  your  direction  to  revoke  author- 
ization to  take  timber  wolves.  I  trust  it  will 
be  satisfactory  for  that  purpose. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Herbst, 
Cotnmissioner  of  Natural  Resources. 

C.   B.    BUCKMAN, 

Deputy    Commissioner    of    Natural 
Resources. 

Appendix  E 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  2.9, 1S74. 
Mr.  Keith  Schreiner, 

Associate  Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
V.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Kefth  :  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is 
to  reiterate  our  conversation  the  other  day 
on  the  timber  wolf  situation  in  Minnesota. 
On  Wednesday.  14  August,  1975.  I  had  a 
short  conversation  with  a  Mr.  DiSalle  or 
Vesall  (phonetic  spelling),  who  is  with  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Fish  and 
Game  Division,  of  Minnesota.  You  have  had 
several  conversations  with  him  on  the  wolf 
situation.  During  our  talk,  he  Informed  me 
that  Minnesota  was  continuing  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  taking  of  timber  wolves,  and 
expected  to  Issue  about  90  or  100  a  year. 
While  he  admitted  to  being  aware  that  the 
eastern  timber  wolf  is  on  the  Pan  American 
Treaty,  he  maintained  that  a  transition  pe- 
riod wa.s  still  In  effect,  and  would  remain  so 
for  several  more  months,  until  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  took  effect. 

This  contradicts  your  assurances  to  me 
that  Minnesota  was  no  longer  able  to  issue 
such  permits,  and  that  the  wolf  in  Minnesota 
was  now  completely  protected  by  law,  since 
its  listing  by  the  Treaty  abolished  any  such 
transition  period.  I  assume,  of  course,  that 
your  views  were  expressed  to  me  in  good 
faith,  and  were  based  on  your  conversations 
with  Minnesota  officials. 

However,  since  Minnesota  now  appears  to 
be  openly  flouting  the  law.  and  is  showing 
no  intention  of  abiding  by  it,  much  less  en- 
forcing It.  it  would  seem  imperative  that 
Interior  take  some  sort  of  Immediate  action. 
As  you  know,  the  lav/  provides  for  820,000 
fines  for  violations  of  this  .sort. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  let  me 
know,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  action  you 
plan  to  take  on  this  matter.  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  some  pertinent  documentation,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  Minnesota's  31  July,  1973 
regulations  for  the  taking  of  wolves  and 
other  endangered  species.  Please  note  that 
the  regulations  are  laughably  weak,  and  al- 
low permits  to  be  issued  for  the  taking  of 
wolves  for  the  purpose  of  "bringing  popu- 
lations In  a  given  ecosj-stem  into  balance 
with  the  carrying  capacity  thereof."  The 
rules  also  permit  the  selling  of  furs  made 
from  wolves  and  other  endangered  species. 
These  regulations  will  not  protect  these 
wolves,  but  will  rather  perpetuate  their 
killing. 

I  know  that  you  favor  cooperating  with 
the  states  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
but  Minnesota's  refusal  to  recognize  this  law 
leaves  you  no  choice  but  to  take  unilateral 
action  to  protect  this  endangered  species. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  Regensteim. 


May^ch  30,  1977 
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October  4, 1974. 
Mr.  Lynn  A.  Greenwalt, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  V.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Greenwalt:  After  carefully  re- 
viewing all  the  data  available  on  the  eastern 
timber  wolf  (Canis  lupus  lycaon),  we  have 
concluded  that,  so  far  as  Minnesota  is  con- 
cerned, the  species  should  not  be  classified 
as  either  endangered  or  threatened  under  tlie 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

Therefore,  we  hereby  respectfully  petition 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
your  office,  to  exclude  Minnesota  from  the 
range  over  which  the  eastern  timber  wolf  is 
considered  endangered. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  de- 
fines an  "endangered  species"  as  one  'ivhlch 
13  in  danger  of  extinction  over  all  or  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  its  range"  and  further 
defines  a  "threatened  species"  as  one  "which 
is  likely  to  become  an  endangered  .species." 
There  is  simply  no  evidence  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  eastern  timber  wolf  falls 
within  either  of  these  definitions  in  Minne- 
sota. 

On  the  contrary,  none  of  the  factors  listed 
in  Section  4  of  the  act  as  Indicative  of  an 
endangered  or  threatened  status  is  operative 
in  the  case  of  the  eastern  timber  wolf  in 
Minnesota. 

First,  neither  timber  wolf  habitat  nor 
range  is  "threatened  with  destruction,  modi- 
fication or  curtailment."  Habitat  modifica- 
tion, specifically  maturation  of  the  forest  in 
Northeastern  Minnesota,  has  been  ai  prob- 
lem for  the  wolf  because  it  results  in  a  de- 
clining deer  herd,  but  the  recent  change  in 
tlml>er  demand  is  reversing  this  trend.  Obvi- 
ously, protection  of  the  wolf  will  not  resolve 
the  problem,  only  habitat  management  will. 
However,  studies  by  Dr.  L.  David  Mech  and 
Dr.  Victor  VaiiBallenberghe  indicate  that 
protection  of  the  wolf  could  cause  a  further 
decline  in  its  own  food  supply  in  some  areas 
by  excessive  predation  on  the  very  low  deer 
population. 

Second,  the  timber  wolf  is  certainly  not 
being  over-utilized  "for  commercial,  sport- 
ing, scientific,  educational  or  other  pur- 
poses." All  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  Dr. 
L.  David  Mech  reports  a  population  of  about 
one  timber  wolf  per  10  square  miles  on  the 
Superior  National  Forest  (Mech,  1973).  Dr. 
V.  VanBallenberghe  in  a  monograph  cur- 
rently being  published  by  the  Wildlife  So- 
ciety (p.  29  Ecology  of  the  Timber  Wolf  in 
Mmnesota),  gives  wolf  populations  of  over 
one  per  6  square  miles  along  Minnesota's 
North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior— higher  than 
any  timber  wolf  population  ever  reported. 

An  average  of  65  timber  wolves  per  year 
has  been  taken  under  our  Directed  Predator 
Ccntroi  Program  from  1969  through  1973. 
Curing  the  last  thirteen  years  prior  to  1965 
the  bounty  system  was  in  effect  2,440  timber 
wolves  were  bountied,  an  average  of  188  per 
year.  Every  population  estimate  by  profes- 
sional wildlife  people  Indicates  that  the  tim- 
ber wolf  population  has  increased  in  Minne- 
sota since  1965.  These  same  professional 
opinions  and  our  control  program  records 
indicats  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  tim- 
ber wolf  range  in  Minnesota  to  the  west  and 
south. 

The  sustained  annual  harvest  unrfer  the 
bounty  system,  the  continued  need  for  pred- 
ator control  outside  of  the  main  wolf  range 
and  the  general  timber  wolf  population  in- 
crease in  Minnesota  since  1965  indicate  a 
thriving  wolf  population. 

Third,  it  can  be  safely  Inferred  from  Van- 
Ballenberghe's  data  that  disease  is  not  a 
significant  factor  affecting  the  Minnesota 
timber  wolf  population. 

Fourth,  existing  regulatory  mechanisms, 
both  legal  and  biological,  are  adequate.  Since 
August  1.  1974,  the  wolf  has  been  a  pro- 
tected animal  in  Minnesota  and  the  Commis- 


sioner of  Natural  Resources  has  full  power 
to  effectively  manage  the  species.  From  a 
biological  standpoint  the  principle  that 
predator  numbers  are  dependent  upon  prey 
numbers  applies  here  because  wolf  preda- 
tion in  some  areas  appears  to  be  a  factor  in 
depressing  the  white-tailed  population.  How- 
ever, the  wolf  population  is  utilizing  moo^e 
and  beaver  and,  in  settled  area,  livestock. 
Deer  and  livestock  will  be  affected  to  un- 
acceptable levels  before  the  wolf  population 
Is  threatened.  The  wolf  Is  not  suffering  from 
man-induced  regulatory  mechanisms  but 
could  become  threatened  if  unrealistic  man- 
agement practices  make  local  residents  in- 
tolerant. 

Finally,  "other  natural  or  man-made  fac- 
tors" are  likely  to  affect  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  eastern  timber  wolf  only  if 
overprotectlon  allows  the  timber  wolf  popu- 
lation to  reach  unreasonably  high  levels, 
thereby  destroying  its  food  supply  and  caus- 
ing conflicts  with  people. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources proposes  to  engage  the  timber  wolf 
according  to  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  ecol- 
ogy factors.  Where  wilderness  conditions 
make  it  possible,  we  will  establish  a  sanc- 
tuary and  attempt  to  maintain  an  optimum 
wolf  population.  When  human  activities  con- 
flict with  maximum  wolf  populations,  we  will 
strive  for  a  reasonable  balance  between  all 
Interests.  (The  Minnesota  Volunteer,  March- 
April  1974,  pp.  51-61). 

We  are  hopeful  that  after  reviewing  this 
petition  and  the  attached  supporting  mate- 
rial you  will  agree  that  the  eastern  timber 
wolf  is  neither  endangered  nor  threatened  in 
Minnesota.  However,  should  you  require  ad- 
ditional information  or  wish  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  us,  please  don't  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me  directly. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Herbst, 

Commissioner, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Appendix  O 
Minnesota  Department 

OF  Natural  Resources, 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  December  23,  1976. 
Representative  Irvin  N.  Anderson, 
International  Falls,  Minn. 

Dear  Irv:  As  a  follow-up  to  our  meeting 
on  December  10  on  timber  wolves,  I  wish  to 
suggest  consideration  of  the  following  alter- 
native courses  of  action : 

(1)  Wait  for  federal  administrative  action. 

(a)  The  situation  regarding  the  status  of 
the  timber  wolf  as  we  described  it  may  be 
signlflcantly  altered  as  a  result  of  a  state- 
ment reportedly  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Nathaniel  Reed  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  declassify  the  timber  wolf 
very  soon.  If  this  happens  there  may  be  an 
administrative  ruling  favoring  our  position. 
If  not  favorable,  we  can  appeal.  We  expect 
that  environmental  groups  will  appeal  but 
we  would,  of  course,  support  the  federal  de- 
cision if  it  is  favorable. 

We  are  in  favor  of  total  declassification.  If 
comnletely  declassified,  all  management 
would  revert  back  to  the  state.  We  do  not 
know  at  this  time  what  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations would  be  under  the  threatened  cate- 
gory. 

(b)  If  Assistant  Secretary  Reed  does  not 
follow  through.  Regional  Director  Jack 
Hemphill  plans  to  submit  the  Recovery  Plan 
for  the  Eastern  Timber  Wolf  and  his  socio- 
economic report  and  recommendations  to 
Washington  by  late  February  and  formal 
action  to  reclassify  or  declassify  the  timber 
wolf  should  follow. 

(c)  If  neither  of  these  actions  happen,  we 
can  bring  a  mandamus  action  In  federal 
court  to  compel  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  make  a  decision. 

(2)  Initiate  a  suit  against  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  seeking  declaratory  and  injunctive 


relief.  We  believe  that  this  should  not  be 
pursued  now  because  of  the  pending  federal 
action  which  Secretary  Nathaniel  Reed  an- 
nounced was  imminent. 

(3)  At  our  meeting,  It  was  reported  that 
Alaskan  (western)  wolves  have  been  coming 
Into  Mtonesota.  If  our  state  adopted  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  taking  of  this  sub- 
species, the  provision  in  the  Federal  En- 
dangered Species  Act  pertaining  to  similarity 
of  appearance  would  very  likely  be  applied 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  recommend  this  course  of  action. 

(4)  Amend  the  1973  Federal  Endangered 
Species  Act  to  change  the  limitations  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Interior  wider  latitude 
and  to  provide  for  taking  of  animals  which 
are  a  threat  to  persons,  property  or  species. 
If  we  go  this  route,  our  Congressional  Dele- 
gation should  be  requested  to  assist  and  the 
legislature  could  memorialize  Congress  to 
change  the  1973  Act. 

We  recommend  that  for  now,  the  first  al- 
ternative be  followed.  If  this  does  not  pro- 
duce results  by  July  1,  1977,  our  position 
should  be  re-evaluated  in  light  of  the  above 
alternatives  and  the  situation  then  existing. 
Also,  we  will  continue  to  press  our  case  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  our 
Congressional  Delegation. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Herbst, 
Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources. 

Appendix  H 
Minnesota  Department 

OF  Natural  Resources, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  1, 1976. 
Mr.  Ralph  Bailey, 

Leader,  Eastern  Timber  Wolf  Recovery  Team, 

Marquette,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey:  Our  compliments  to  the 

Eastern  Timber  Wolf  Recovery  Team  for  a 

thorough  and  well  done  Job  In  completing  a 

most  difficult  assignment.  It  is  obvious  that 

many  hours  of  hard  work  went  into  the  plan. 

In  general,  the  Minnesota  Department  of 

Natural  Resources  agrees  with  the  plan.  I  am 

especially  pleased  with  the  emphasis  given  to 

habitat  management.  Obviously  the  future 

of  the  wolf  depends  primarily  upon  the  deer 

herd  and  the  deer  herd  depends  upon  good 

forest  management  practices. 

Following  are  changes  that  the  Minnesota 
DNR  recommends  In  the  plan. 

1.  Complete  declassification  of  the  wolf  In 
Minnesota. 

2.  Deletion  of  the  northwestern  sanctuary 

3.  Clarification  of  chronology  regarding 
habitat  management  programs,  timber  wolf 
control  and  recommendations  to  close  the 
deer  season. 

1.  Complete  declassification  of  the  timber 
wolf  in  Minnesota  Is  recommended.  Most 
biologists  agree  that  the  wolf  population  Is 
not  in  danger  (threatened)  in  Minnesota.  As 
the  plan  points  out,  "wolves  have  survived 
for  so  long  in  Minnesota  despite  bounties  and 
year-around  hunting  and  trapping,  there 
may  be  a  question  as  to  why  any  restrictions 
need  now  be  placed  on  the  taking  of  the- 
wolf."  It  further  states  "However,  future  cir- 
cumstances are  unpredictable  and  those  that 
now  exist  could  change  drastically"  and  goes 
on  to  cite  "widespread  Industrallzatlon, 
mineral  exploitation  and  general  develop- 
ment". 

Although  the  future  is  uncertain,  the  trend 
in  northeastern  Minnesota  is  toward  more 
environmental  protection,  not  less.  The  very 
fact  that  much  of  the  land  Is  In  public  own- 
ership and  under  agency  protection  rules  out 
any  significant  changes  In  land  use  without 
drastic  changes  in  policy  and/or  law.  If  these 
changes  were  forthcoming  the  eastern  timber 
wolf  could  then  be  returned  to  the  appropri- 
ate list. 

Retention  on  the  list  because  "prudence 
dictates  a  conservative  approach"  is  not  a 
valid  reason.  The  credibility  of  the  entire  en- 
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To  accomplish   this,   boundari*  s 
aligned  so  that  wolf  depredatio  a 
significant  within  the  sanctuar] 
ing  is  allowed  In  the  sanctua 
and    suspicion     could    result 
amongst  the  concerned  public 
states  where  our  control 
misunderstood. 

3.  If  possible  the  recovery  plar 
out  the  chronological  order  of 
development  program,  the  wolf 
gram  and  the  need  to  close  the  . 
The  plan  has  caused  considerable 
Minnesota    because    of    mlsln 
leased  by  the  press  that  the 
of  the  plan  is  to  "close  the  deer 
wolves".  Obviously  a  massive 
gram  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  o 
It  also  follows  that  a  wolf  rec 
gram  may  be  necessary  in  areai 
are  exterminating  their  supply 
If  a  habitat  program  and  a 

duction  program,  for  some 

son,  should  fail,  could  the  closur ! 
season   be  considered.   Closure 
season  can  only  be  considered 
of  the  deer  population  itself  and 
a  state  decision. 

The  opportunity  to  present 
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on  the  recovery  plan  is  very  much  appreci- 
ated. 

Your  truly, 

Robert  Hehbst, 
Commissioner,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 


» tason  ' 
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WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21  a  field  team  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Water  Projects  Review  Panel  held 
public  hearings  at  the  State  Capitol  in 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
project. 

Despite  protestations  that  the  review 
would  be  objective  and  realistic,  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  in  my  State  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  argue 
for  the  project  when  thosa  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  object  to  it  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  detail  the  specific  ele- 
ments of  the  project  on  which  they  find 
fault 

Project  proponents  are  left  to  argue 
against  vague  allegations  of  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impact  and  a  benefit/cost 
ration  that  is  in  a  negative  balance. 

Many  South  Dakotans  who  partici- 
pated In  this  field  hearing  came  away 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  simply 
going  through  the  motions— and  that  a 
decision  against  the  project  had  already 
been  made. 

That  view  is  reflected  in  an  editorial 
from  the  March  23  edition  of  the  Rapid 
City  Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oahe  Review   Panel  Just  Went  Through 
THE  Motions 

A  charade,  window  dressing,  a  dog  and 
pony  show.  Those  are  some  of  the  terms 
used  to  describe  Monday's  review  hearing  on 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  five-member  re- 
view panfel  which  received  oral  and  written 
testimony  from  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  project  were  Just  going  through  the 
motions.  They  were  carrying  out  a  Jimmy 
Carter  promise  that  each  of  the  19  federal 
water  projects  on  which  he  has  decided  to 
withhold  funds  would  be  reviewed. 

The  manner  In  which  the  hearing  was 
conducted  and  the  makeup  of  the  review 
panel  suggests  it  was  held  for  the  same  rea- 
son many  federal  agencies  hold  hearings — 
because  they  are  required  by  law  or  as  a  ges- 
ture of  appeasement. 

The  panel  asked  few,  if  any,  probing  ques- 
tions as  more  than  seven  hours  of  oral  testi- 
mony went  into  the  record.  That  testimony 
and  hundreds  of  pages  of  written  testimony 
that  was  submitted  contributed  nothing  new 
to  the  case  for  or  against  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Oahe  project. 

Sifting  through  that  testimony  and  that 
which  the  same  panel  received  In  a  similar 
hearing  on  the  Garrison  project  in  North 
Dakota  on  Tuesday  will  be  a  monumental, 
if  not  impossible,  task  if  the  review  panel  is 
to  deliver  its  findings  a  month  from  now. 

We  find  it  particularly  disconcerting  that 
a  member  of  the  panel,  an  acting  assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior,  could  not  say  what 
kind  of  system  would  be  used  to  weigh  the 
evidence. 

That  Indicates  to  us  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  Is  already  set  in  concrete  and 
Monday's  hearing  was  an  exercise  In  futility. 


particularly  for  those  who  want  to  see  the 
Oahe  project  continue. 

We  also  find  It  strange  that  even  after  the 
hearing  concluded  the  background  and 
qualifications  of  the  review  panel,  some  of 
whom  were  appointed  as  late  as  last  Friday, 
were  unknown  even  to  the  congressional  rep- 
resentatives or  Gov.  Richard  Kneip.  The  "go- 
Ing-through-the-motions"  attitude  that  pre- 
vailed lends  credence  to  suspicions  that  the 
panel  wa.s  stacked  against  Oahe. 

South  Dakota  has  had  a  long-standing 
promise  from  the  federal  government  for  as- 
sistance in  developing  water  resources  In 
return  for  the  half -million  acres  of  Missouri 
River  bottomland  taken  for  four  dams  In  the 
state — dams  which  provide  flood  control  for 
states  downstream  and  hydroelectric  power 
for  export  to  other  states.  In  fulfillment  of 
that  promise,  years  of  planning  and  study 
have  gone  Into  the  Oahe  project.  We  recog- 
nize some  of  those  plans  can  and  should  be 
modified  to  correct  financial,  social  and  en- 
vironmental impacts.  Those  changes  can  be 
made  without  scuttling  the  project. 

But  stopping  Oahe  Irrigation  to  carry  out 
a  campaign  promise  to  reduce  spending  and 
then  seeking  to  Justify  the  action  with  a  pre- 
determined Judgment  by  a  third-string  re- 
view panel  is  demeaning  to  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  WORLD  WAR  II  WOMEN'S  AIR 
FORCES  SERVICES  PILOTS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  between  850  and  900  women  who  flew 
with  the  Army -Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II  in  the  Women's  Air  Forces  Serv- 
ice Pilots,  WASP,  and  who  would  bene- 
fit from  this  bill,  S.  247,  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Goldwater. 

These  women  ferried  and  tested  air- 
craft and  trained  other  pilots  to  relieve 
their  male  counterparts  for  combat. 
They  fiew  60  million  miles  altogether. 
WASP  was  a  test  program  initiated  by 
Gen.  "Hap"  Arnold.  At  the  time,  it  was 
supposed  to  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  military  services  if  successful.  And 
it  was  successful.  But  male  civilian  pilots 
objected  to  bringing  the  women  pilots 
into  the  military  service. 

The  women  fully  expected  to  be  com- 
missioned after  the  completion  of  the 
test  program.  A  bill  seeking  to  militarize 
the  WASP  was  sent  to  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  war  and  was  narrowly  defeated 
in  the  House. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Goldwater  last  fall  to  provide  VA  bene- 
fits to  the  WASP  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  rejected  by  the  House. 

The  WASP  were  military  in  every  sense 
during  their  service.  They  were  paid  at 
the  rate  of  second  lieutenants.  They  wore 
uniforms  and  lived  on  military  reserva- 
tions and  were  subject  to  military  disci- 
pline. They  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
hospitalization,  health  or  life  insurance, 
or  death  benefits.  Thirty-eight  women 
died  in  service. 

S.  247  would  cost  $90,000  a  year  to 
provide  VA  benefits.  There  are  no  ret- 
roactive provisions.  The  bill  extends  to 
the  women  the  benefits  to  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled,  if  the  promise 
of  commissioning  during  the  war  had 
been  fulfilled. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring 


this  measure  and  I  urge  its  speedy  pas- 
sage. 

ENERGY  ACTION  NO.  11 :  CRUDE  OIL 
PRICE  CEILINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  last  day  of  the  statutory  review 
period  for  the  President's  proposal, 
transmitted  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration on  March  15,  to  continue 
the  present  10-percent  rate  of  escalation 
in  the  ceiling  price  for  the  composite  of 
all  domestic  crude  oil  production.  Docu- 
ments supporting  the  President's  pro- 
posal were  printed  in  the  Record  of 
March  17  at  page  7956. 

If  this  proposal  becomes  effective,  10 
percent  will  be  the  minimum  rate  of  in- 
crease in  domestic  crude  oil  costs  which 
will  prevail  over  the  next  2  years.  The 
President  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
raise  prices  faster  through  several  mech- 
anisms, some  of  which  are  not  subject 
to  congressional  review.  Only  an  act  of 
Congress  can  establish  a  lower  rate. 

I  have  strong  reservations  about  en- 
ergy action  No.  11.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  crude  oil  cost  inflation 
to  which  U.S.  consumers  may  be  sub- 
jected later  this  year.  By  setting  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  increase  in  crude  oil  prices 
now  we  are  locking  in  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  national  energy  pricing  pol- 
icy without  a  chance  to  look  at  all  the 
facts.  We  are  enacting  a  pricing  policy 
on  a  piecemeal  basis,  when  within  a  very 
few  weeks  we  will  have  a  much  clearer 
picture  of  the  available  options  and  the 
impacts  of  these  options. 

Briefly,  the  background  with  respect 
to  this  proposal  is  as  follows: 

In  energy  action  No.  11,  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lower  limit  of  10  percent  on 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  ceiling  price 
for  the  composite  of  domestic  crude  oil 
production.  If  the  President's  proposal 
becomes  effective,  this  rate  of  increase 
will  prevail  until  May  1979  and  can  only 
be  lowered  by  an  act  of  Congress.  On 
the  other  hand,  whether  the  current 
proposal  is  rejected  or  not,  the  President 
may  in  the  future  propose  further  ac- 
celeration of  the  rate  of  increase  of  crude 
oil  prices. 

Signiflcant  uncertainties  with  respect 
to  the  impact  of  the  President's  policy 
for  crude  oil  prices  now  exist.  However, 
many  of  these  uncertainties  will  be  clari- 
fied within  the  next  month  because  of 
statutory  requirements  and  also  because 
the  President  has  promised  to  present  his 
energy  program  on  April  20. 

The  present  uncertainties  in  the  do- 
mestic crude  oil  pricing  situation 
involve : 

Deficiencies  in  the  ability  of  FEA  to 
monitor  and  enforce  crude  oil  price  ceil- 
ings and  the  present  freeze  on  upper  and 
lower  tier  prices; 

The  impact  of  the  price  policy  adopted 
for  Alaskan  production  on  the  domestic 
average  composite  price;  and 

The  crude  oil  pricing  provisions  of  the 
President's  April  20  energy  proposal. 
the  CRin>E  OIL  price  freeze 

At  the  time  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation   Act— EPCA.    Public    Law 


94-163 — was  enacted  the  FEA  had  only 
a  very  rough  idea  of  the  prices  and  vol- 
umes of  domestic  crude  oil  production 
which  actually  characterized  first  sale 
transactions.  FEA's  estimates  of  these 
parameters  made  at  the  inception  of  the 
EPCA  program  proved  to  be  significantly 
in  error. 

Average  "new"  oil  prices  were  actually 
higher  than  FEA  thought,  "old"  oil  prices 
were  slightly  lower  than  expected  and 
the  proportion  of  "new"  oil  in  the  do- 
mestic composite  was  higher  than,  esti- 
mates made  by  FEA  as  the  act  was  im- 
plemented. As  a  result  of  these  Incorrect 
estimates — and  also  perhaps  because  of 
less  than  complete  compliance  by  pro- 
ducers in  the  field— the  actual  domestic 
composite  average  price  exceeded  the 
statutory  price  for  the  first  several 
months  of  the  program. 

In  response  to  this,  FEA  instituted  a 
freeze  on  upper  and  lower  tier  prices  in 
June  1976,  in  hopes  that  if  actual  prices 
remained  fixed,  the  statutory  composite 
would  "catch  up"  to  the  actual  com- 
posite. This  has  not  been  the  case. 

Matters  were  made  worse  when  FEA 
promulgated  and  made  effective  in  Sep- 
tember 1976  a  revision  in  its  definition  of 
a  crude  oil  producing  property.  This 
clarification  of  the  definition  resulted  in 
a  significant  shift  in  volumes  of  oil  from 
lower  to  upper  tier  categories.  As  a  result, 
domestic  crude  oil  producers  as  a  whole 
moved  further  out  of  compliance  with 
the  law. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this,  FEA  has 
continued  the  freeze  instituted  in  June 
1976,  and  twice  rolled  back  the  price  of 
upper  tier  oil,  first  by  20  cents  per  barrel 
and  most  recently  by  45  cents  per  barrel. 
FEA  maintains  that  these  actions  will 
result  in  under  recovery  between  now 
and  July  1977,  by  the  industry  which  will 
compensate  for  the  over  recovery  which 
took  place  when  the  domestic  average 
composite  price  was  above  the  statutory 
ceiling. 

FEA  further  maintains  that  rejection 
of  energy  action  No.  11  will  exacerbate 
the  agency's  problems  with  crude  oil  pro- 
ducer noncompliance.  However,  because 
domestic  producers  face  the  freeze  in  any 
event  and  further  rollbacks  not  required 
by  law,  rejection  of  the  energy  action 
need  actually  have  no  effect  at  all  on 
prices  presently  being  received. 

the    impact    of    ALASKAN    OIL 

On  April  15,  1977,  the  President  is  re- 
quired by  EPCA  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  pricing  of  crude  oil  to  be 
produced  on  the  North  Slope  and  shipped 
through  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  This 
report  will  begin  the  debate  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  policy  governing  both  the 
pricing  and  disposition  of  Alaskan  oil. 

The  transportation  of  this  oil  to  do- 
mestic refineries  will  involve  unprece- 
dented costs.  Depending  on  various  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  destination  of 
the  oil,  costs  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  barrel 
could  be  absorbed  in  pipeline  tariffs  and 
shipping  charges.  In  addition,  the  price 
actually  paid  by  U.S.  refineries  for  Alas- 
kan oil  will  be  infiuenced  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  oil  in  the  FEA  crude  oil  en- 
titlements program  and  by  the  reaction 
of  the  market  to  the  surplus  of  oil  of 


quality  similar  to  Alaskan  oil  which  will 
prevail  in  important  domestic  refining 
centers.  These  additional  uncertainties 
could  reduce  Alaskan  wellhead  prices  by 
another  $1  to  $2  per  barrel. 

Thus,  when  the  600,000  b/d  of  initial 
Alaskan  production  begins  flowing  this 
summer— moving  up  to  1.2  million  b/d 
by  the  end  of  the  year — a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  crude  oil  will  be  added  to  the  do- 
mestic average  composite  at  relatively 
low  wellhead  prices.  These  prices  could 
be  as  low  as  $5  per  barrel  or  as  high  as 
$7  or  $8  per  barrel.  In  any  case  the  "first 
sale"  price  of  Alaskan  oil  for  statutory 
purposes  will  almost  certainly  be  below 
the  average  price  of  non-Alaskan  domes- 
tic crude  oil  production. 

The  addition  of  significant  volumes  of 
oil  to  the  composite  at  prices  below  the 
statutory  ceiling  for  the  average  will 
grant  FEA  fiexibility— potentially  a  very 
large  amount  of  flexibility— to  raise  ceil- 
ing prices  for  domestic  oil  produced  out- 
side Alaska.  The  lower  wellhead  prices 
for  oil  produced  on  Alaska's  North  Slope 
can  be  balanced  by  higher  wellhead 
prices  for  oil  produced  in  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  elsewhere  in  the  Lower  48 
States.  This  increased  flexibility  may 
well  permit  crude  oil  price  increases  to 
U.S.  consumers  which  are  at  least  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  increases  sought  by  FEA 
in  energy  action  No.  11.  The  "incentive" 
associated  with  the  increases  made  pos- 
sible by  the  inclusion  of  Alaskan  oil  in 
the  composite  may  well  exceed  the  "pro- 
duction incentive"  at  issue  in  the  energy 
action  proposal. 

For  example,  continuation  of  the  10- 
percent  rate  of  increase  in  the  composite 
would  give  the  FEA  approximately  $2.2 
billion  in  additional  revenues  to  distri- 
bute to  domestic  crude  oil  producers  over 
the  next  2  years  relative  to  the  fiexibility 
available  if  the  allowed  rate  of  increase 
is  only  5.5  percent  per  year — 5.5  per- 
cent is  FEA's  forecasted  inflation  rate. 
If  Alaskan  oil  is  included  in  the  com- 
posite at  a  first  sale  price  of  $6  per 
barrel — a  not  unlikely  figure— the  FEA 
would  be  able  to  distribute  extra  reve- 
nues of  approximately  $2.5  billion  to  pro- 
ducers in  the  lower  48  States  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  over  the  period  between 
start  up  of  production  in  Alaska  and  the 
termination  of  price  control  authority  in 
May  1979.  This  would,  in  effect,  double 
the  production  incentive  of  energy  ac- 
tion No.  11.  If  the  wellhead  price  of 
Alaskan  oil  is  lower  these  producer  bene- 
fits would  increase  still  further. 

THE     PRESIDENT'S     APRIL      20     ENERGY      MESSAGE 

President  Carter  has  promised  to  send 
a  comprehensive  energy  policy  proposal 
to  the  Congress  on  April  20,  1977.  This 
proposal  will,  of  course,  deal  with  many 
features  of  the  energy  situation.  It  may 
also  deal  with  crude  oil  pricing.  Press 
reports  indicate  that  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  present  crude  oil  price 
policy  are  definitely  among  the  options 
under  consideration  for  inclusion  in  the 
President's  message. 

A  second  option  available  under  pres- 
ent law  would  permit  the  President  to 
propose  at  90-day  intervals — and  sub- 
ject to  congressional  review — higher 
rates  of  increase  in  the  composite.  The 
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President  could  annoimce  his  intention 
to  utilize  this  authority  at  some  later 
date  in  the  April  20  messa(  e 

The  present  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  President's  intentioi  s  concerning 
crude  oil  pricing  policy  makes  evalua 
tlon  of  the  need  for  contin  latlon  of  the 
full  10  percent  rate  of  escalation  all  the 
more  difficult. 

In  view  of  these  concemsj  I  asked  FEA 
Administrator  CLeary  1o  withdraw 
energy  action  No.  11.  In  addition,  last 
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week   I   introduced   Senat; 

125,  which,  if  adopted  by 

would  disapprove  the  ene:  gy  action 

The  PEA  has  indicated  t  lat  they  will 
not  withdraw  this  energy 
stead  they  have  submittec 
tion  of  the  terms  and  con<  itions  imder 
which  the  pricing  flexibillt:  being  made 
available  to  the  administr  Ltion  will  be 
used.  Mr.  President,  I  asi  unanimous 
consent  that  the  texts  of 
March  28  to  Administrator 
reply  of  March  29,  and  the 
to  energy  action  No.  11  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  14  the  Record, 
as  follows 
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Dear  Mr.  O'Ucart:  On  Marcl} 
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I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
gr    action    numbered    11.    I 
strongly  that  the  Congress 
opportunity  to  review  crude  oil 
options    with   the   most 
knowledge   of   the   relevant 
this  issue.  Several  key  element ; 
term  crude  oil  pricing  policy, 
now,  will  be  available  within 
weeks. 

The  uncertainty  which  the 
because  of  unknown  factors  w 
crude  oil  pricing  is  relatively 
the  end  of  April,  much  more 
be  available  concerning  the 
intentions  with  respect  to  the 
substantial  volumes  of  oil  to  b( 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  later 
will  have  the  President's  April 
sage  available,  including  bis 
cernlng  pricing  of  crude  oil 
troleum  products.  We  will 
President  recommends  with 
taxes   and   use   of   the   authority 
under  current  law  to  further 
rate    of   escalation    In   domestic 
prices. 

1  feel  strongly  that  decision-: 
critical    area   of   energy   priciiig 
made  on  a  comprehensive  basi  s 
to  the  fullest  possible  range  oi 
formation.  If  energy  action 
comes  effective.  It  will  establisl  i 
rate   of    escalation   for   domes  ic 
prices.  The  President  may  lat^r 
Increase  this  rate  further. 
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Congress  may  lower  It.  I  believe  an  Issue  of 
this  importance  should  be  a  part  of  the  de- 
bate which  will  begin  after  April  20.  It 
should  not  be  locked  in  before  that  time. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  to  defer  the  debate  on  the 
rate  at  which  domestic  crude  oil  prices  may 
escalate  for  at  least  a  month.  This  can  be 
most  efficiently  accomplished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  energy  action  numbered  11.  Ample 
opportunity  exists  to  evolve  a  comprehensive 
crude  oil  policy  utilizing  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  once  all  the  relevant  energy  pro- 
posals of  the  Administration  are  available. 

1  urge  your  immediate  attention  to  this 
question. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman. 

Peberal  Energy  Adbjinistration, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  29. 1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  UJS.  Senate,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chakman:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  of  March  28  concerning 
Energy  Action  No.  11.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern you  have  expressed  over  Energy  Action 
No.  11  becoming  effective  without  Congress 
having  a  better  understanding  of  the  pric- 
ing framework  xmder  which  it  would  be  ap- 
plied. I  share  your  concern  that  any  added 
pricing  flexibility  which  may  result  from 
Alaskan  oil  production  not  be  applied  Indis- 
criminately so  as  to  increase  producer  reve- 
nues beyond  what  was  intended  when  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975 
was  enacted. 

You  have  raised  several  serious  questions 
and  issues.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  view 
of  the  recent  roll-back  in  crude  oil  prices, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  main- 
taining domestic  oil  production  to  Incur  the 
further  reductions  in  ceiling  prices  which 
could  result  from  withdrawal  or  disapproval 
of  Energy  Action  No.  11.  The  Administration 
must  address  itaelf  to  the  concerns  that  you 
and  other  members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  future  oil  pricing  pol- 
icy prior  to  the  time  that  Energy  Action  No. 
1 1  becomes  effective. 

The  enclosed  letter  has,  therefore,  been  for- 
warded to  Vice  President  Mondale  and  Speak- 
er O'Neill  as  a  clarification  to  Energy  Action 
No.  11.  It  outlines  the  Administration's  in- 
tent and  commitment  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
rent crude  oil  pricing  tiers  through  May  1979. 
This  letter  makes  It  clear  that  the  Adminis- 
tration win  not  use  any  of  the  flexibility 
which  may  result  from  the  combined  effects 
of  Energy  Action  No.  11  and  Alaskan  oil 
production  for  increasing  either  the  cur- 
rent lower  or  upper  tier  categories  of  oil  at  a 
rate  faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

I  hope  you  will  share  with  me  the  view  that 
the  enclosed  letter  adequately  addresses  your 
concerns,  while  enabling  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  to  work  together  to  avoid 
the  further  disincentives  which  could  re- 
sult If  Energy  Action  No.  11  is  disapproved 
and  the  nation  becomes  Involved  in  a  lengthy 
debate  over  the  future  of  national  energy 
policy. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  the 
entire  range  of  energy  questions  In  the  weeSs 
and  months  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  O'Leary, 

Administrator. 

Federal  Energy  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  29, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  Is  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  explanatory  materials  accom- 
panying Energy  Action  No.  11. 


Energy  Action  No.  11  recommends  continu- 
ation of  a  production  incentive  adjustment 
to  the  maximum  weighted  average  first  sale 
price  (the  legal  composite  price)  for  domestic 
crude  oil.  This  adjustment  as  a  production 
Incentive,  when  combined  with  the  inflation 
adjustment  as  measured  by  the  adjusted 
ONP  deflator,  results  In  a  10%  annual  in- 
crease in  the  legal  composite  price. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  is  pre- 
paring a  report,  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress In  April,  on  whether  the  crude  oil  price 
regulations  will  provide  positive  Incentives 
for  the  development  of  North  Slope  Alaskan 
crude  oil  production  without  lessening 
needed  incentives  for  sustaining  or  enhanc- 
ing crude  oil  production  in  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States.  Preliminary  data  indicate 
it  is  likely  that  the  transportation  casts  for 
North  Slope  crude  oil  will  be  at  a  level  which 
will  produce  wellhead  prices  for  such  oil 
which  will  be  less  than  the  legal  composite 
price.  One  conseqxience  of  this  circumstance 
Is  that  greater  flexibility  will  be  afforded  to 
increase  prices  for  other  domestic  crude  oil. 
Depending  upon  a  number  of  factors,  includ- 
ing the  Trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline  tariffs, 
the  degree  of  potential  pricing  flexibility 
which  will  be  afforded  by  inclusion  of  North 
Slope  crude  oil  prices  in  the  computation 
of  the  actual  composite  nrlce  varies  substan- 
tially. There  Ls  the  possibility  that  Inclusion 
of  North  Slope  crude  oil  prices  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  actual  composite  price  will 
afford  flexibility  to  Increase  prices  for  other 
domestic  crude  oil  in  excess  of  the  10%  per 
year  rate  of  increase  which  Is  currently  appli- 
cable to  domestic  crude  oil  prices  and  which 
Energy  Action  No.  11  proposes  to  continue. 
This  is  obviously  a  consideration  which  the 
House  and  Senate  should  evaluate  before 
permitting  Energy  Action  No.  11  to  be  im- 
plemented. 

In  response  to  the  concerns  which  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  potential  for  crude 
oil  price  Increases  which  may  be  afforded  by 
the  still  uncertain  pricing  of  North  Slope 
crude  oil,  I  wish  to  clarify  Energy  Action  No. 
11  by  Indicating  the  manner  in  which  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  intends  to 
use  any  increased  pricing  flexibility  which 
may  result  from  inclusion  of  North  Slope 
crude  oil  prices  In  the  calculation  of  the 
actual  crude  oil  composite  price. 

It  Is  the  Administration's  view  that  the 
crude  oil  price  regulations  applicable  to  crude 
oil  now  being  produced  should,  through  May 
of  1979,  limit  receipts  by  producers  on  the 
average  to  95.05  per  barrel  of  lower  tier  crude 
oil  and  til. 28  per  barrel  of  upper  tier  crude 
oil  in  February  1976  real  dollars.  Thus,  prices 
to  producers  for  crude  oil  under  existing 
lower  tier  and  upper  tier  categories  will  not 
increase  faster  than  the  rate  of  Inflation,  as 
measured  by  the  adjusted  GNP  deflator,  even 
if  the  legal  composite  price  would  permit 
greater  price  Increases.  The  Administration 
will  include  In  the  President's  Aorll  20  energy 
message  proposed  regulations,  and  any  legis- 
lation which  may  be  necessary  to  implement 
these  policies  with  respect  to  lower  tier  and 
upper  tier  crude  oil.  It  should  be  understood 
that  this  commitment  respecting  the  level 
of  crude  oil  producer  receipts  does  not  deal 
with  other  aspects  of  the  April  20  energy 
message  which  may  affect  prices  of  petroleum 
products. 

Any  pricing  flexibility  that  remains  after 
adjusting  lower  tier  and  upper  tier  crude 
oil  prices  for  existing  domestic  production 
by  not  more  than  the  rate  of  Inflation,  as 
measured  by  the  adjusted  ONP  deflator,  will 
be  used  to  address  matters  of  high  priority 
as  determined  by  existing  law,  such  as  ad- 
justments for  gravity  differentials  and  in- 
centives for  application  of  enhanced  recovery 
techniques,  or  to  produce  incentives  for  do- 
mestic production  from  new  fields.  In  addi- 
tion, there  may  be  other  categories  of  high 
cost  or  high  risk  crude  oil  production  with 
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respect  to  which  additional  price  Incentives 
would  be  appropriate.  Such  incentives  would 
be  provided,  however,  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  Jurisdictional  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  FEA  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  grant  relief  from  the 
crude  oil  price  regulations  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  through  the  exceptions  process. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  is  responsive  to 
Congressional  concerns  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship to  Energy  Action  No.  11  of  the  po- 
tential for  crude  oil  price  increases  pro- 
duced by  the  manner  of  pricing  of  Alaskan 
North  Slope  crude  oil. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  O'Leary, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  view — which  I  continue 
to  hold — that  the  best  solution  to  this 
problem  is  withdrawal  of  energy  action 
No.  11.  FEA's  clarification  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  an  adequate  response;  it  does 
not  resolve  my  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent proposal: 

The  clarification  has  no  force  in  law. 

We  still  do  not  know  what  crude  oil 
pricing  proposals  the  President  will  make 
on  April  20. 

We  still  do  not  know  what  the  policy 
will  be — or  the  impact  of  that  policy — 
with  respect  to  Alaskan  oil. 

Despite  these  concerns,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  useful  will  be  ac- 
complished by  seeking  a  Senate  vote  on 
Senate  Resolution  125,  disapproving  the 
energy  action.  This  administration 
needs  to  work  with,  and  not  against,  the 
Congress  if  a  workable  national  energy 
policy  is  to  be  enacted. 

The  responsible  way  to  develop  such 
a  policy  is  to  lay  out  all  the  options,  to 
assess  them  and  to  permit  a  full  and 
open  dialog  on  the  issues.  With  respect 
to  the  critical  issue  of  crude  oil  pricing, 
this  is  not  the  procedure  this  adminis- 
tration has  chosen,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  them  for  it.  I  hope  this  episode 
does  not  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
future  energy  policy  initiatives  will  be 
presented  to  the  Congress. 


ENERGY  POLICY 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  attended  a  breakfast  at  which  Charles 
Luce,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
solidated Edison,  the  largest  utility  in  the 
Nation,  made  a  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  statement  on  the  energy  re- 
organization plan  and  energy  policy. 

Mr.  Luce  made  the  point  that  while 
the  energy  reorganization  plan  includes 
all  of  the  direct  energy  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  leaves  out  the 
related  safety  and  environmental  deci- 
sions that  impact  fundamentally  on  en- 
ergy policy.  These  functions  are  left 
witiiin  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agtncy,  and  the  Interior  Department. 
Altliough  there  may  be  certain  overriding 
rea  sons  for  not  including  these  functions 
ill  thij  new  energy  department,  there 
niuit  be  strong  liason  and  policy  inter- 
facj:  that  permits  all  Federal  decision- 
making on  energy  to  reflect  common 
goals. 

Mr.  Luce  argues  for  the  establishment 
of  national  production  and  conservation 
goals,  and  specific  goals  in  each  of  the 
major  producing  sectors. 


There  are  many  other  important 
points  in  this  speech  which  I  commend 
to  the  committee's  attention.  Among 
them  are  the  absolute  need  to  cut  con- 
sumption drastically  in  the  automobile 
sector;  vastly  to  increase  our  use  of  coal; 
and  to  establish  mandatory  appliance  ef- 
ficiency standards.  I  hope  the  President 
considers  these  recommendations  as  he 
prepares  his  energy  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Charles  P.  Luce  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Charles  F.  Luce,  Chairman  op 

the  Board,  Consolidated  Edison  Company 

OP  New  York,  Inc. 

Today  I  will  talk  principally  about  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  which  would  re- 
organize the  executive  branch  with  respect 
to  energy,  and  about  the  comprehensive 
statement  of  proposed  national  energy  policy 
that  President  Carter  plans  to  announce  on 
April  20. 1  will  do  so  from  the  perspective  not 
only  of  chief  executive  of  a  large  urban 
utility,  but  also  from  that  of  a  former  admin- 
istrator of  a  large  federal  power  agency  and 
former  Undersecretary  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  I  will  not  talk  that  much  about  Con 
Edison,  whose  performance  has  greatly  im- 
proved, although  I  would  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer questions  about  our  operations. 

ENERGY  CRISIS — THE  EARLY  WARNINGS 

Let  me,  then,  discuss  the  energy  program 
that  the  Congress  is  about  to  consider  and 
enact.  Our  nation  has  had  two  dramatic  early 
warnings  that  have  told  us  how  serious  the 
energy  problem  Is:  first  the  oil  embargo  of 
1973-1974,  and  then  the  natviral  gas  crisis  of 
this  last  winter  which  caused  many  schools 
to  close  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  lose  work. 

Last  year  there  occurred  a  third  and  silent 
warning  that  may  be  even  more  ominous 
than  the  gas  crisis.  In  1976  energy  usage  in 
the  United  States  rose  about  4'^  percent. 
Electric  usage  nationwide  went  up  more  than 
6  percent.  There  probably  Is  some  "catch  up" 
in  these  growth  rates  because  of  the  "slow 
down"  after  the  oU  embargo  and  the  eco- 
nomic adjustments  that  followed.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  serious  signals  because  the  econ- 
omy was  not  all  that  healthy  In  1976.  There 
was  still  a  high  level  of  unemployment. 

In  the  two  years  following  the  oil  embargo, 
energy  iisage  In  the  United  States  declined. 
But  now  It  is  trending  upward  again.  And 
the  upward  trend  began  in  a  year  which  was 
not  a  boom  year  as  far  as  the  economy  is  con- 
cerned. 

So  we  have  had  these  two  dramatic  warn- 
ings of  an  Impending  energy  crisis  and  a 
silent  one  which  is  a  more  subtle  Indication 
that  problems  lie  ahead. 

Tet  from  the  time  the  oil  embargo  was  Im- 
posed, we  have  done  virtually  nothing  to  re- 
duce energy  consumption.  Large,  heavy  auto- 
mobiles are  selling  very  well;  smaller  more 
efficient  automobiles  are  not  selling  well.  Oil 
Imports  have  gone  from  30  to  40  percent  of 
our  total  oil  usage,  but  we  have  not  opened 
the  Atlantic  shelf  to  oil  and  gas  development, 
nor  begun  large-scale  synthetic  fuels-from- 
coal  projects.  And  this  has  been  during  a 
period  when  our  stated  national  policy — 
Project  Independence — was  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  countries! 

More  significantly  perhaps,  or  at  least  Just 
as  significantly,  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
quired to  pay  for  oil  imports  has  risen  from 
2  bUlion  dollars  in  1972  Just  before  the  oU 
embargo  to  more  than  30  billion  dollars  In 
1976.  We  are  buying  oil,  and  paying  for 
it  m  large  part  with  huge  arms  exports. 
I  suggest  this  as  another  Important  reason 


we  need  a  strong  domestic  energy  program 
that  will  cut  down  oil  Imports. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS  ADDRESS  THE 
PROBLEM 

As  you  know,  the  President  Is  addressing 
the  energy  problem  in  two  stages:  first  or- 
ganizationally and  second  programatically. 
First  he  has  sent  up  his  organizational  bill. 
Our  Company  has  great  Interest  in  the  bUl 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  For  one,  our  Com- 
pany depends  so  heavily  on  oil — especially 
Imported  oil — to  keep  the  lights  on  in  New 
York  City  and  Westchester.  Beyond  that,  we 
are  interested  In  what  the  bill  might  change 
in  regard  to  the  licensing  procedures  that 
we  and  the  other  utUlties  have  to  follow  to 
build  new  plants. 

We  think  the  President's  energy  reorga- 
nization bill  Is  a  good  start  and  generally 
we  support  It.  It  establishes  a  Department 
of  Energy  which  concentrates  In  four  agen- 
cies responsibility  for  energy  matters  now 
^read  among  15  or  20  agencies.  These  four 
agencies  are  the  Energy  Department,  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Let  me  make  some  general  comments  about 
the  bill.  By  no  means  does  the  bill  create 
a  strong  Energy  Department.  I  assume  that 
It  creates  as  strong  an  Energy  Department 
as  the  President  believes  the  Congress  would 
approve.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  head  of 
the  Energy  Department  wUl  be  powerless  to 
assure  that  domestic  energy  resources  are 
tapped,  or  new  energy  facilities  built,  unless 
the  Interior  Department,  the  EPA,  and,  in 
the  case  of  nuclear  facilities,  the  NRC  con- 
cur In  his  decisions. 

Thus  the  proposed  reorganization  bill 
leaves  with  the  Interior  Department  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  an  effective  energy  pro- 
gram: the  administration  of  public  lands 
with  regard  to  leasing  for  energy  develop- 
ment. It  is  essential  because  most  of  our 
undeveloped  domestic  energy  probably  lies 
beneath  public  lands,  and  most  of  such  lands 
are  administered  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Nor  would  the  head  of  the  new  Energy  De- 
partment have  the  authority  to  implement 
his  decisions  on  what  is  needed  In  the  way  of 
new  nuclear  plants.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
new  head  of  the  Energy  Department  in  im- 
plementing the  President's  policy  concludes 
that  by  2000  w^e  need  450  more  nuclear 
plants.  Under  the  proposed  structure,  the 
NRC  Is  not  included  in  the  new  energy 
agency.  Other  than  to  express  a  hope,  there 
Is  not  much  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
can  do  except  wait  to  see  what  the  NRC,  not 
responsible  to  him,  decides  It  is  going  to 
license  and  permit  to  be  built. 

Similarly,  the  fourth  agency — the  EPA — 
which  is  looking  at  all  of  these  energy  de- 
cisions from  an  environmental  standpoint, 
still  retains  the  authority  to  veto  or  slow 
up  substantially  most  of  the  major  energy 
programs  that  the  Energy  Department 
would  undertake. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill,  while  a 
step  In  the  right  direction,  does  not  really 
give  the  cabinet  officer — the  Secretary  for 
Energy — the  power  to  put  an  energy  pro- 
gram across  unless  he  has  strong  and  con- 
tinual support  from  the  President,  who  may 
be  too  busy  to  provide  it.  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  decides  that  for  grazing  or 
recreational  reasons  or  other  "non-energy" 
reasons,  a  certain  tract  of  coal  should  not 
be  mined,  he  does  not  have  to  sign  the  lease. 
All  the  Energy  Secretary  can  do  is  request 
that  the  Interior  Secretary  sign  It.  If  he  re- 
fuses, they  must  both  go  over  to  the  White 
House  to  get  the  President  to  resolve  the 
dispute.  The  Energy  head  probably  should 
take  with  him  the  EPA  head  as  well  because 
he  will  have  to  pass  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  lease,  and  set  impact  standards 
that  control  mining,  transport,  and  \ise  of 
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the  coal.  If  the  lease  Involve 
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estimated  that  Interior  ] 
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agency  heads  together,  the  . 
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lag  of  one,  two,  or  three  years 
review.  In  the  case  of  a  project 
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King)   project,  it  Is  now  12 
Federal  Power  Commission's 
struct  has  been  in  the  court! 
can  tell,  the  energy 
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Into  the  new  Energy  Department 
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Insulated  every  house  In  the  United  States 
to  acceptable  standards  we  would  save  about 
8  percent,  or  only  about  1/3  of  the  saving  from 
smaller  cars.  We  would  do  the  Insulation  too, 
of  course.  But  the  point  is  that  the  really  big 
savings  are  in  transportation  and  the  auto- 
mobile. Unless  we  are  willing  to  attack  that, 
the  talk  about  conservation  as  an  important 
element  of  our  energy  program  Is  going  to  be 
Just  talk. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  solving  our 
energy  crisis  through  conservation,  I  believe 
that  conservation  is  going  to  be  the  toughest 
political  aspect  of  the  whole  program.  The 
litmus  test  of  whether  we  are  serious  about 
energy  conservation  is  the  passenger  auto- 
mobile. Look  at  the  Immediate  reaction  when 
someone,  I  presume  at  the  White  House,  re- 
cently floated  the  idea  of  a  25c-a-gallon  gaso- 
line tax.  Congressional  comment  immedi- 
ately was  negative.  No  one  got  up  and  said 
that  If  we  are  serious  about  conservation,  we 
have  to  give  people  a  price  incentive  not  to 
buy  or  use  big  cars,  or  to  drive  them  at 
high  speeds.  The  Idea  of  increasing  the  gas 
tax  by  a  modest  amount  (if  one  considers  the 
gasoline  taxes  Imposed  by  other  countries) 
was  disavowed  by  the  President  within  24 
hours  after  the  trial  balloon  went  up.  The 
already  mandated  improvement  In  mlles-per- 
gallon  performance  will  of  course  by  1985 
reduce  gasoline  consumption  in  new  cars  by 
about  40  percent.  However,  increased  gasoline 
taxes  are  also  necessary  in  order  to  reduce 
gasoline  usage  by  cars  already  on  the  road. 
The  potential  for  energy  saving  by  vehicles — 
which  now  use  40  percent  of  all  the  petro- 
leum products  used  In  this  country — is  so 
great  that.lt  Is  a  saving  that  should  be  ap- 
proached from  two  directions:  raising  the 
price  of  gasoline  (with  appropriate  tax  re- 
lief to  relieve  unavoidable  economic  hard- 
ship), and  improving  the  efficiency  of  new 
automobiles. 

Similarly  In  the  case  of  prices  of  natural 
gas  and  oil.  We  now  have  a  price  control 
system  that  is  an  incentive  to  usage — not  an 
Incentive  to  conservation  at  all.  For  elected 
officials  to  say  that  we  will  let  the  market- 
place fix  the  gas  price  and  oil  price  Is  po- 
litically very  difficult.  Indeed  up  to  now 
seemingly  Impossible.  And  yet  that  is  what  is 
required  to  get  prices  up  to  the  point  where 
consumers  will  conserve.  We  need  a  combi- 
nation of  taxes  and  market  forces  to  achieve 
higher  prices,  and  give  the  public  an  incen- 
tive to  conserve  gasoline  and  natural  gas.  We 
must  at  the  same  time  have  tax  laws  to  be 
sure  that  windfall  profits  are  not  reaped  by 
producers  and  distributors  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer.  But  we  can  do  that,  too.  We 
did  it  during  World  War  II. 

The  result  of  all  this  would  be  higher  con- 
sumer prices  to  achieve  conservation.  It  will 
work,  but  It  is  politically  very  difficult.  I 
think  It  is  going  to  be  more  difficult,  politi- 
cally, than  building  new  power  plants.  But 
I  think  we  have  to  do  It. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  also  would 
address  legislation  establishing  mandatory 
efficiency  for  appliances.  In  the  course  of 
time.  It  would  make  a  big  difference  in  New 
York  City  and  Westchester,  as  far  as  Con 
Edison's  summer  peak  requirements  are  con- 
cerned, if  only  the  most  efficient  air  con- 
ditioners that  can  be  built  were  allowed  to 
be  sold.  Manufacturers  of  appliances  say  that 
as  long  as  any  manufacturer  can  build  a 
cheap,  inefficient  model,  many  people  are 
going  to  buy  the  cheap  one.  This  is  so  even 
though  it  Is  more  costly  In  the  long  run — 
even  though  over  the  life  of  the  air  condi- 
tioner it  would  cost  the  purchaser  more 
because  of  Us  higher  electric  consumption 
than  If  he  put  his  money  Into  the  more 
expensive  efficient  cooler.  Consequently,  the 
way  to  achieve  reduction  in  energy  usage  of 
air  conditioners  is  to  not  allow  any  inefficient 
ones  to  be  sold.  This  Is  also  a  problem 
politically,  but  I  think  that,  like  higher  gaso- 


line prices,  It  is  something  the  Congress 
should  require.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
c*ie  out  with  meaningful  proposals  in  these 
areas. 

Where  does  coal  stand  in  the  nation's 
energy  plans?  We  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of 
coal  regardless  whether  we  expand  nuclear 
power.  If  we  give  up  the  nuclear  option,  we 
are  going  to  require  an  enormous  amount  of 
coal.  Here  is  some  idea  of  the  dimension 
of  the  problem.  According  to  the  head  of 
the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute,  Dr. 
Chauncey  Starr,  if  we  can  hold  gas  and  oil 
consumption  to  where  it  is  now  (in  total,  oil 
and  gas  now  provide  75  percent  of  all  energy 
in  this  country),  and  in  addition  reduce  en- 
ergy consumption  by  20  percent  through  con- 
servation, we  win  need  to  increase  coal  and 
nuclear  production  by  six  times  by  the  year 
2000  to  meet  the  demand.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  the  year  2000  from  a  planning 
standpoint  is  very  close.  If  we  keep  the  nu- 
clear option  open,  by  1990  which  is  what  we 
are  planning  for  now,  we  are  going  to  need 
to  double  coal  production.  If  we  don't,  we  will 
have  to  triple  coal  production  by  1990.  That 
means  many  more  new  mines,  coal  trains, 
and  trackage,  and  it  means  reexamining  the 
sulfur  environmental  requirements  for  burn- 
ing coal. 

If  we  expand  coal  as  much  as  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected,  and  factor  in  20  percent 
conservation  In  total  energy  use,  by  the  year 
2000  we  will  still  need  about  450  additional 
thousand-megawatt  nuclear  plants  to  fill  the 
"gap"  that  the  Presidents  energy  program 
may  assign  to  nuclear  power.  We  are  Just 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  that  we  can  do 
all  this  with  coal. 

I'm  aware  of  the  great  concern  about  nu- 
clear waste.  Those  of  you  who  follow  this 
closely  know  that  the  nuclear  waste  problem 
Is  on  ova  doorstep,  and  has  been  there  for 
30  years.  It  was  put  there  by  the  nuclear 
weapons  program.  Approximately  99  percent 
of  the  nuclear  waste  which  presents  us  with 
the  problem  today  Is  not  the  result  of  com- 
mercial power  reactors.  It  Is  the  result  of 
making  atomic  weapons  and  the  nuclear 
Navy.  Even  if  we  proceed  to  build  the  addi- 
tional nuclear  plants  I  have  Indicated  would 
be  required  by  the  year  2000,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  waste  that  exists  in  that  year 
will  be  military  waste.  It  would  not  be  the 
result  of  commercial  production  of  electric- 
ity. The  point  here  is  that  we  have  to  solve 
the  problem  regardless  of  whether  we  keep 
the  nuclear  option. 

Fortunately,  nuclear  waste  disposal  la 
technically  solvable.  It  is  politically  very, 
very  difficult.  State  after  state  is  objecting  to 
having  the  nuclear  waste  stored  within  its 
boundaries.  But  technically  this  waste  can 
be  solidified  and  can  be  placed  under  or 
above  ground  In  a  safe  manner. 

We  did  a  little  calculation  as  to  what  the 
increase  in  predictable  deaths  in  coal  mines 
would  be  if  we  forgot  about  nuclear  power 
and  filled  the  so-called  "gap"  with  coal.  If 
you  assume  the  mine  safety  record  is  going 
to  continue  to  Improve  quite  substantially, 
and  that  the  fatality  rate  in  coal  mines  will 
decline  from  the  last  ten-year  average  of  0.3 
to  02  per  million  tons,  filling  the  gap  with 
more  coal  would  result  in  about  1,000  more 
men  being  killed  in  mines  in  the  next  15 
years. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  no  absolutely 
safe  way  to  produce  the  energy  this  country 
requires,  any  more  than  we  can  have  a  trans- 
portation system  without  injuries  and 
deaths.  My  own  Judgment  is  that  if  you  look 
at  energy  production  from  a  safety  or  en- 
vironmental standpoint,  nuclear  will  turn 
out  to  be  both  safer  and  environmentally 
preferable.  In  the  final  analysis,  our  national 
economy  and  domestic  security  will  need 
both  coal  and  nuclear  energy.  So  perhaps  the 
question  of  choice  Is  really  moot. 
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SOME  PROPOSALS  FOR  OUR  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
PROGRAM 

Finally  a  few  observations  on  what  I  think 
must  be  done  to  put  into  operation  a  suc- 
cessful  program   for   national   energy. 

First,  we  must  establish  national  produc- 
tion goals  and  conservation  goals  all  can 
agree  on,  or  at  least  can  achieve  consensus 
on.  We  must  decide  what  we  can  do  In  the 
way  of  conservation  and  subtract  that  figure 
from  production  requirements.  The  net  will 
then  become  the  nation's  production  goal. 
That  goal  should  then  be  translated  into 
specifics:  coal,  new  oil,  new  gas,  synthetic 
fuels,  uranium,  etc.  on  year-by-year  time- 
tables. 

We  must  achieve  these  goals  as  we  did  in 
World  War  II.  In  tough  conservation  and 
energy  production  programs,  we  must  dupli- 
cate the  effort  that  went  into  the  rubber 
program,  the  aluminum  program,  the  air- 
craft program,  and  other  programs  that 
were  necessary  to  defend  our  nation  after 
Pearl  Harbor. 

In  addition  to  setting  specific  national 
conservation  and  production  goals,  the  En- 
ergy Department  must  ultimately  be  given 
more  authority  to  achieve  those  goals  than 
It  Is  given  In  the  present  bill.  In  particular, 
whoever  is  making  the  energy  decisions  must 
have  the  authority  to  make  the  environ- 
mental decisions  as  well;  also  the  price  pol- 
icy decisions  that  are  so  vital  to  both  pro- 
duction and  conservation.  You  can't  have 
the  environmental  decision  being  made  by 
somebody  who  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
energy  program.  It  just  won't  work.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  environmental  or  safety 
considerations  should  be  thrown  out  the 
window  or  ignored.  A  Secretary  of  Energy, 
or  a  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
sources and  Energy  (which  I  think  would 
even  make  more  sense),  could  and  must  do 
the  environmental  balancing  and  weighing. 
You  can't  have  one  scale  weighing  environ- 
ment and  another  scale  weighing  energy 
needs.  You  will  never  achieve  a  balance.  You 
must  have  one  scale — and  one  scale-master, 
if  you  will. 

There  are  ways  to  review  whether  the  En- 
ergy Secretary  is  doing  a  good  Job  on  both 
energy  development  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. Certainly  Congress  has  ways  to  do 
It.  Authorities  have  to  be  granted.  Appro- 
priations have  to  be  made.  And  oversight 
hearings  are  always  available.  There  Is,  fur- 
ther, always  the  power  of  the  President  who 
can  see  that  the  national  Interest  Is  focused 
on  conservation  of  energy,  and  on  environ- 
mental goals,  as  well  as  on  energy  production 
goals. 

In  addition  to  giving  one  presldentlally 
appointed  cabinet  officer  the  power  to  do  this 
balancing,  we  are  going -to  have  to  limit  Ju- 
dicial review  to  questions  of  Constitutional 
due  process  and  statutory  authority.  We  can't 
accomplish  an  energy  program  if  after  an 
administrative  agency  examines  all  questions, 
and  the  President  confirms  its  decision,  we 
then  move  to  a  federal  district  court  where 
much  of  the  procedure  is  duplicated,  and 
then  go  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
review  the  entire  decision  a  third  time.  The 
result  is  delay  and  more  delay.  The  man  to 
whom  the  President  is  looking  for  an  energy 
program  will  be  defeated  by  this  repetltlrus 
and  unnecessary  review.  More  seriously,  Ihe 
national  interest  will  be  diffused  and  de- 
feated. It  simply  isn't  necessary  to  give  eve-y- 
one  a  second  and  a  third  day  In  court  wlien 
they  already  had  their  say  before  the  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

The  oil  embargo  of  three  years  ago — as 
crippling  and  traumatic  as  it  was  to  our 
entire  nation — was  not  enough  to  get  us  mov- 
ing on  the  hard  decisions  that  are  e-ssential 
to  a  sane  and  realistic  national  energy  pro- 
gram. As  spring  approaches,  there  may  like- 
wise be  a  tendency  to  forget  the  suffering 


caused  by  the  severe  natural  gas  shortages 
of  this  past  winter,  and  to  Ignore  the  sharp 
climb  in  last  year's  energy  consumption. 

We  must  fight  this  tendency.  We  must 
finally  begin  to  take  those  steps  that  will 
free  our  nation's  energy  supplies  from  the 
twin  vagaries  of  international  politics  and 
weather.  Three  warnings  should  be  enough. 


GAS  SERVICE  CUTOFFS  IN  OHIO 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Ohio  has  had  a  very  rough  winter.  Now 
with  spring  finally  coming  some  of  my 
people  are  faced  with  an  added  burden 
to  the  ravages  of  winter.  On  April  4 
thousands  face  the  cutoff  by  the  utilities 
of  gas  and  electric  service  for  nonpay- 
ment of  unprecedented  bills. 

While  this  is  a  State  matter,  I  want 
the  Senate  to  recognize  the  devastating 
problems  these  people  face.  Many  of  them 
are  on  public  assistance  and  simply  can- 
not eke  out  their  moneys  to  cover  the 
staggering  bills  from  a  long,  hard  winter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Post 
story  of  March  28  detailing  the  problem 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Gas  Service  Cutoffs  Mat  Be  Made  Friday 
(By  Nancye  Moncrlef) 

The  next  person  who  rings  your  door  bell 
may  be  a  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  em- 
ploye reminding  you  that  you  owe  money  to 
the  utility  company. 

Unless  you  pay  up,  or  make  arrangements 
to  pay,  you  may  have  a  chillier  reminder 
Friday — your  service  will  be  stopped. 

CG&E  employes,  on  Saturday,  went  to  the 
homes  of  customers  who  owe  the  company 
more  than  $300  in  past  due  gas  and  electric 
bills. 

This  week,  they'll  visit  the  homes  of  all 
customers  who  owe  less  than  $300. 

CG&E  officials  refused  to  disclose  exactly 
how  manv  h-mes  will  be  visited  or  how  many 
outstanding  bills  the  company  has.  saying 
the  number  fluctuates  daily. 

Bruce  Stoecklln,  assistant  news  supervisor, 
said  "several  thousand  customers"  were  vis- 
ited Saturday.  If  no  one  was  home,  Stoecklln 
said,  the  company  representative  left  a 
notice. 

All  persons  contacted  must  make  arrange- 
ments through  CG&E's  credit  office  to  pay 
the  entire  bill  within  five  working  days  or 
make  arrangements  to  pay  the  bills  over  a 
period  of  time — up  to  six  months. 

If  customers  refuse  to  comply.  Stoecklln 
said,  the  company  will  begin  disconnecting 
service  Friday. 

Stoecklln  said  delinquent  customers  re- 
ceived at  least  one  mailed  reminder  (with 
monthly  bills)  before  company  representa- 
tives were  sent. 

"The  unusual  thing  about  this  Is  that  the 
PUCO  (Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio) 
ordered  that  no  gas  utility  could  cut  off 
service  until  after  March  31,"  said  Stoecklln. 

"Although  the  order  did  not  Include  elec- 
tric service,  we  extended  the  policy  to  In- 
clude electric  customers  as  well." 

Stoecklln  said  the  same  policy  was  used  in 
Northern  Kentucky. 

Delinquent  customers  are  being  asked  to 
pay  the  entire  overdue  bill  immediately.  If 
they  can't,  Stocklln  said  the  credit  depart- 
ment and  the  customer  will  make  "agree- 
able arrangements"  to  pay  the  bill  over 
several  months. 

"The  repayment  will  be  extended  over  no 
more  than  six  months,"  Stocklln  said,  "be- 


cause then  we'll  be  starting  into  the  heat- 
ing season  again  and  the  same  problems 
would  start  to  recur." 

There  Is  no  Interest  charge  other  than  the 
first  month's  overdue  charge — the  difference 
between  the  net  and  gross  amount  of  the 
bill.  The  gross  amount  represents  a  five  per 
cent  Increase  over  the  net  amount. 

Because  of  the  extremely  cold  winter  and 
a  25  per  cent  Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  that 
went  into  effect  last  fall,  CG&E  officials  esti- 
mated that  this  year's  gas  bills  would  be 
double  what  they  were  last  year. 

If  the  company  disconnects  gas  and  electric 
service,  customers  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
entire  bill  before  service  is  reinstated.  There 
will  also  be  a  $6  reconnectlon  charge  for  gas 
and  electric  service.  And  if  the  customer  does 
not  have  a  security  deposit  on  file,  he  will 
have  to  make  a  deposit.  The  amount  is  ba.sed 
on  a  PUCO  formula  of  V*  plus  30  per  cent  of 
H  of  the  annual  fuel  consumption. 

Seth  Staples,  Hamilton  County  Welfare 
Department  director,  said  the  department 
Is  starting  to  receive  calls  from  people  need- 
ing assistance  in  paying  their  utility  bills. 

He  said  all  welfare  checks — Aid  for  De- 
pendent Children  or  general  relief — contain 
a  provision  for  making  the  normal  payments 
to  the  utility  companies.  Instead  of  making 
the  regular  monthly  payments  as  required, 
apparently  some  welfare  clients  did  not  pay 
anything  and  now  face  two  and  three  months 
overdue  bills. 

He  said  all  clients  must  talk  with  CG&E 
representatives  and  work  out  a  plan  of  re- 
payment. He  said  the  department  can  only 
extend  emergency  assistance  If  the  person 
has  received  a  cutoff  notice. 

Emergency  assistance  amounts  to  no  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  a  monthly  assistance 
check,  and  emergency  assistance  is  only  given 
one  time  a  year  to  an  Individual. 

He  said  some  people  with  low  incomes  may 
be  eligible  for  emergency  assistance. 

As  long  as  the  people  show  good  faith  in 
working  out  a  repayment  plan,  their  utilities 
won't  be  cut  off.  Staples  said. 


HARPERS   FERRY.   W.  VA.,   IS  FEA- 
TURED BY  READER'S  DIGEST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson  loved  his  native  Vir- 
ginia and,  in  particular,  one  of  its  most 
picturesque  settings,  Harpers  Ferry, 
located  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia's 
Eastern  Panhandle.  It  was  in  1944,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  I  introduced  the  legislation  which 
created  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  His- 
torical Park.  It  has  attracted  millions  of 
visitors  since  its  establishment. 

The  National  Park  Service  took  over 
the  operation  of  the  park  in  1954  and, 
since  that  time,  approximately  12.5  mil- 
lion persons  have  visited  this  charming 
and  historic  area.  During  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial,  about  1,050,000  citizens 
visited  there. 

Much  is  being  done  to  enhance  the 
town's  aura  of  a  pre-Civil  War  period, 
including  the  refurbishing  of  buildings, 
a  replica  of  John  Brown's  Fort,  a  lovely 
old  hotel,  the  Hillside  House,  which  over- 
looks the  historic  downtown  area  and  the 
beautiful  Potomac  and  Shenandoah 
Rivers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  Harpers  Ferry  and  his 
words  are  part  of  the  April  Reader's 
Digest  pictorial  article  on  this  commu- 
nity. 

Jefferson  said: 
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The  passage  of  the  Potoma 
Blue  Ridge  Is,  perhaps,  one 
stupendous  scenes  In  nature, 
a  very  high  point  of  land. 


He  continued: 
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Mr.   President,   the   photbgraphy 
William  A.  Bake  is  stupenc 
gratulate  the  Reader  s  Digei 
ing  the  unique  and 
community — Harpers 
history  as  the  picture  feature 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIUS  I  OBSON 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Preslden 
to  both  his  adversaries  and  _ 
llus  Hobson,  Sr.,  was  a  great 
never  tired  of  waging  battle 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  and 
the  cause  of  good  governmen ; 
people  of  the  District  of 
entire  community  has  suffered 
a  result  of  the  death  of  Ju 
last  Wednesday. 

While  I  was  a  law  student 
Washington.  D.C.  In  the 
remember  the  unprecedente  3 
marches  and  demonstrations 
Hobson.  then  president  of  the 
ter  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
When  I  returned  to 
U.S.  Senator  in  1974,  Mr 
still    very    noticeably 
worthwhile  campaigns  as  a 
the  City  Council. 

Mr.  Hobson,  upon  learnlijg 
was  dying  of  cancer  in  1971 
to  have  said: 


I  don't  want  to  go  on  my  kn^es.  I  would 
like  to  go  standing  up. 

And  literally  until  the  last 
life  Mr.  Hobson  continued  hii 
reer.  taking  part  in  a  City  Con  ticil 
on  the  day  before  his  death.  1  he  courage 
he  demonstrated  both  by  the  1  inflinchlng 
vigor  and  humor  with  which  le  pursued 
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his  causes  and  by  the  way  he  continued 
the  fight  standing  up  until  the  last  days 
of  his  life  is  an  example  to  us  all. 
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THE    FUTURE    VIABILITY    OF    THE 
ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  future  viability  of  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force— A VF— is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  many  Americans  both  inside  and 
outside  of  Government. 

Only  4  years  after  the  end  of  the  draft 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  encountering 
problems  which  raise  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  such  a  force  can  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  our  peacetime  defense 
posture  at  a  tolerable  cost. 

The  able  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
NuNN,  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  this  important  matter  as  chair- 
man of  the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  believe  he  can 
rightly  be  called  an  expert  on  the  matter 
of  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 

Senator  Nunn  has  written  an  article  on 
this  important  topic  which  appeared  in 
the  March  26  Washington  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  that  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  followsu 

Another  Look  at  the  All- Volunteer  Force 
(By  Sam  Nunn) 
I  believe  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF) 
may  be  a  luxury  that  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  afford.  The  AVF  has  lived  up  to  few 
of  the  expectations  of  its  eariy  proponents, 
despite  an  economic  and  demographic  en- 
vironment highly  conducive  to  its  success. 
This  environment  has  included  high  unem- 
ployment, especially  among  teenagers;  mush- 
rooming military  pay,  particularly  recruit 
pay;  declining  military  force  levels  and  peak 
numbers  of  young  people  In  military-age 
groups. 

Yet.  during  the  coming  decade  unemploy- 
ment is  likely  to  drop.  Military  pay  probably 
will  be  stabilized.  Force  strengths  will  level 
off,  and  the  ml.itory-aged  population  will 
shrink  steadily  into  the  1990s. 

The  AVF  has  encountered  significant  prob- 
lems since  Its  inception  in  1973,  and  I  believe 
these  problems  will  worsen  in  the  future.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1976,  the  Army  was  6  per 
cent  under  its  recruiting  objectives;  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  fell  short  by  15  per  cent;  and  the 
first  time,  the  Air  Force  is  beginning  to  expe- 
rience difficulties  In  recruiting.  The  Selective 
Reserve  is  now  52,000  below  its  authorized 
strength,  and  our  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
today  suffers  a  shortfall  of  180,000,  which  is 
expected  to  increase  even  further. 

Navy  personnel  chief  Admiral  Watklns  tes- 
tified before  the  armed  services  subcommittee 
recently  that  the  Navy's  AWOL  and  desertion 
rates  are  higher  now  than  even  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  When  asked  why,  Adm.  Wat- 
klns candidly  remarked  that  unfortunately 
"the  concept  of  an  All-Volunteer  Force  'in'  " 
psychologically  "implies  to  an  individual  the 
possibility  of  an  All-Volunteer  Force  'out'." 
General  David  Jones,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  also  testified  recently  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  has  trans- 
formed the  concept  of  military  service  "from 
a  profession  and  a  calling  to  a  Job  or  occu- 
pation." Our  nation  must  question  whether 
economic  benefits  are  beginning  to  outweigh 
"duty,  honor  and  country"  In  terms  of  mili- 
tary motivation. 
In  my  view,  it  Is  this  transformation  of 


the  concept  of  military  service  that  has 
fueled  pressures  for  unionization  within  the 
enlisted  ranks.  These  pressures  are  growing 
despite  Increases  in  enlisted  pay  since  1967 
far  exceeding  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  pay 
Increases  In  the  private  sector. 

Some  students  of  the  AVF  claim  that  It 
can  be  salvaged  through  managerial  inno- 
vations. Martin  Binkin  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution recently  proposed  in  these  pages 
that  greater  utilization  of  women  and  a 
reduction  in  physical  standards  of  selected 
occupational  specialties,  as  well  as  several 
other  management  changes,  would  provide 
the  military  with  sufficient  numbers  of 
otherwise  qualified  personnel. 

Although  I  agree  that  these  and  other  pro- 
posed administrative  remedies  must  be  un- 
dertaken if  the  AVF  Is  to  remain  viable  in 
the  short  term,  I  believe  the  AVF's  problems 
are  much  more  fundamental  than  these  pro- 
pos.ils  would  suggest.  Short-term  tinkering 
is  no  substitute  for  long-term  solutions. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  nation  to  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  the  AVF,  and  I  reject 
the  notion  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 
AVF  is  a  Vietnam-style  draft. 

I  believe  that  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  government  should 
begin  now  to  explore  possible  alternatives  to 
the  AVF,  such  as  a  national  service  program 
for  all  our  nations  young  people.  It  makes 
little  sense  for  a  nation,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
pay  large  bonuses  to  entice  its  young  people 
to  serve  in  its  defense  and  to  pay  further 
bonuses  to  these  same  young  people  to  serve 
in  the  combat  arms  while,  o:i  the  other  hand. 
It  must  count  costly  job-training  and  sum- 
mer programs  to  address  the  serious  unem- 
ployment problem  so  prevalent  among  young 
Americans.  A  minimally  coercive  national 
service  organization  might  require  each 
young  person  to  register  at  18  years  of  age 
and  attend  an  orientation  program  designed 
to  encourage  participation  in  some  form  of 
national  service,  such  as  the  Job  Corps, 
VISTA,  environmental  reclamation,  or  the 
armed  forces. 

In  peacetime,  I  believe  that  national  serv- 
ice as  well  as  the  military  option  could  re- 
main a  matter  of  free  choice  if  this  concept 
enjoyed  the  vigorous  support  of  governmen- 
tal leaders  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  and  by  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  options  our  na- 
tion should  consider  as  alternatives  to  the 
AVF.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that 
our  nation  can  refiect  on  the  AVF  objectively 
and  search  for  viable  alternatives  before  we 
are  forced  to  make  ill-conceived  decisions  in 
a  crisis  atmosphere. 


AMERICA'S  STRENGTH— THE 
FAMILY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  been  made  aware  of  some  very 
fine  remarks  made  by  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  at  the  national  family 
night  program  in  the  Seattle  World's 
Fair  Colosseum  November  23.  1976. 

The  theme  of  Elder  Benson's  remarks 
centered  around  the  family  being  Amer- 
icas  strength;  and  with  the  home  as 
the  foundation,  he  gives  some  excellent 
advice  on  strengthening  the  Nation. 

Inasmuch  as  National  Family  Week 
was  established  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  strongly  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  take  time  to  read  Elder  Ben- 
son's remarks  on  the  family's  role  in  the 
Nation,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Strength — The  Family 
(By  President  Ezra  Taft  Benson) 

My  fellow  Americans,  humbly  and  grate- 
fully I  stand  before  you  tonight,  humbled  by 
your  generosity  and  kindness,  but  grateful 
to  be  in  your  presence. 

In  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  too  pay  tribute  to 
you.  Governor  Evans,  your  lovely  wife,  and 
fine  children.  We  honor  you  for  your  exem- 
plary lives — your  family  example — before 
the  citizens  of  this  great  state.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  your  proud  parents,  may  I  say  that 
more  important  than  all  the  success  which 
you  have  attained  in  public  life.  Is  the  suc- 
cess that  you  have  attained  in  your  private 
family  life.  We  pay  deserving  tribute  to  your 
parents  for  their  obvious  teachings  and  ex- 
amples. Thank  you  for  your  presence  with  us 
tonight. 

I  discuss  with  you  on  this  Impressive  oc- 
casion the  timely  theme:  America's 
Strength — The  Family. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  dvirlng  this 
Bicentennial  year  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  signed  a  proclamation  that 
National  Family  Week  be  observed  this  year. 
As  a  nation  we  have  recently  celebrated  our 
200th  birthday,  but  our  observance  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  353  years  old.  Our  homes 
are  among  our  many  bounteous  blessings  for 
which  we  should  offer  gratitude  to  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

The  home  is  the  rock  foundation,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  civilization.  The  church,  the 
school  and  even  the  nation  stands  helpless 
before  a  weak  and  degraded  home.  No  nation 
win  rise  above  Its  homes,  and  no  nation  will 
long  endure  when  the  family  unit  is  weak- 
ened or  destroyed.  If  we  accept  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  then  we  must  conclude 
that  the  American  family  has  serious  prob- 
lems. 

All  Is  not  well  with  this  most  basic  Institu- 
tion, the  American  home.  In  fact,  It  is  In 
grave  danger.  If  not  In  deadly  peril.  There  Is 
convincing  evidence  that  a  creeping  rot  of 
moral  disintegration  is  eating  into  the  very 
vitals  of  this  temple  of  American  civilization. 
It  gives  cause  for  serious  concern. 

The  facts  are  not  reassuring  as  we  soberly 
appraise  them.  Far  reaching  changes,  result- 
ing from  industrialization,  concentration  of 
populations,  commercialization  of  recreation, 
and  other  activities  once  performed  in  the 
home,  all  tend  to  lead  away  from  home  asso- 
ciations. 

Accompanying  these  changes,  and  in  some 
measure  resulting  from  them,  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  pleasure  seeking;  the 
mad  rush  for  money  and  other  material 
things;  the  unwarranted  Indulgence  of  per- 
sonal gratifications;  the  Insldlovs  inroads  of 
tobacco,  liquor,  gambling,  and  many  other 
tendencies  in  our  complex  modern  civiliza- 
tion. All  these  have  exerted  a  pulling  power 
away  from  the  home  and  have  weakened  its 
structure. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  many 
married  people  to  become  soft  and  to  seek  a 
life  filled  with  ease  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment.  They  Invite  the  pleasure  of  conju- 
gality but  often  refuse  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parenthood. 

Divorce  today  is  epidemic.  The  father's 
place  at  the  head  of  the  home  is  being  chal- 
lenged, and  mothers  have,  in  many  instances, 
left  the  hearth  to  join  the  work  force,  which 
weakens  the  stability  of  the  home.  Children, 
growing  up  without  strong  parental  guidance 
and  spiritual  influence,  are  allowed  to  roam 
freely.  Not  only  does  this  perntiissiveness  and 
lack  of  training  sponsor  indolence,  but  many 
of  these  youth,  out  of  boredom,  have  turned 
to  drinking,  drugs,  delinquency,  or  crime. 

One  great  Church  leader  has  wisely  said. 
"No  other  success  can  compensate  for  failure 


in  the  home."  If  this  nation  Is  to  endure  then 
the  home  must  be  safeguarded,  strengthened, 
and  restored  to  its  rightful  Importance.  The 
home  is  the  bulwark  of  the  nation — our  most 
fundamental  and  basic  institution. 
marriage  and  family  meant  to  be  eternal 

Marriage,  the  home,  and  family  are  more 
than  mere  social  Institutions.  They  are 
divine,  not  man-made.  God  ordained  mar- 
riage from  the  very  beginning.  In  the  record 
of  that  first  marriage  recorded  in  Genesis, 
the  Lord  makes  four  slngifioant  pronounce- 
ments: first,  that  It  Is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone;  second,  that  woman  was  created  to 
be  a  help  mate  for  man;  third,  that  they 
twain  should  be  one  flesh;  and  fourtn,  that 
man  should  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife.  (Genesis  2:18,  24.) 

Later,  as  though  to  reinforce  the  earlier 
statement,  the  Lord  said:  What;  therefore 
God  hath  Joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder"  (Matthew  19:6),  also,  'Thou  shalt 
love  thy  wife  with  all  thy  heart,  ana  shalt 
cleave  unto  her  and  none  else."  (D&C  42:22.) 

This  first  marriage,  instituted  by  God,  was 
between  two  immortal  beings.  Marriage  was 
thus  intended  to  be  eternal.  Following  the 
consummation  of  this  niarraige,  God  gave 
Adam  and  Eve  Important  instruction  about 
the  perpetuation  of  the  :an\l?y,  Instruction 
whi;h  has  never  been  rescinded:  "Be  fruit- 
ful," God  said,  "and  multiply,  and  replenis'i 
the  earth  . .  ."  (Genesis  1:28.) 

The  scriptures  teach  that  man  was  created 
in  the  image  and  the  likeness  of  his  Crea- 
tor. (Genesis  1:26-27.)  Fundamental  to  the 
theology  of  The  Church  Oi  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  the  belief  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Man's  whole  existence  is  to  grow  into 
the  likeness  and  image  of  God.  We  accept 
quite  literally  the  Savior's  mandate:  'Be  ye 
there.'ore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  (Matthew  5:48.) 

We  believe  God  to  be  the  personal  Heaven- 
ly Father  to  all  mankind,  that  all  mortal  be- 
ings are  literally  His  spirit  off.spring.  We 
worship  God  as  as  a  personal.  all-knr,wlng, 
all-powerful  Being,  endowed  with  all  the  at- 
tributes of  perfection.  As  God's  litPiai  off- 
spring, we  believe  man  to  be  His  only  crea- 
tion blessed  with  His  image  and  His  likeness. 
Our  children  sing  a  song  from  the  time  they 
le.\rn  to  talk  which  impresses  upon  them 
their  celestial  as  well  as  mortal  heritage: 

I  am  a  child  of  God, 

And  He  has  sent  me  here. 
Has  given  me  an  earthly  home 

With  parents  kind  and  dear. 

I  am  a  child  of  God, 

And  so  my  needs  are  great; 
Help  me  to  understand  His  words 

Before  It  grows  too  late. 

I  am  a  child  of  God, 

Rich  blessings  are  in  store; 
If  I  but  learn  to  do  His  will, 

I'll  live  with  Him  once  more. 

CHORUS 

Lead  me,  guide  me,  walk  beside  me. 

Help  me  find  the  way. 
Teach  me  all  that  I  must  do 

To  live  with  Him  some  day. 

("Sing  With  Me,"  No.  B76.) 

Yes,  we  believe  marriage  was  ordained  by 
God  for  a  wise  eternal  purpose.  The  family 
is  the  basis  for  the  righteous  life.  Divinely 
prescribed  roles  to  father,  mother  and  chil- 
dren were  given  from  the  very  beginning. 
God  established  that  fathers  were  to  pre- 
side in  the  home.  Fathers  are  to  procreate, 
provide,  love,  teach,  and  direct.  A  mother's 
role  is  also  God-ordained.  Mothers  are  to 
conceive,  bear,  nourish,  love,  and  train.  She 
is  the  helpmate  and  counselor  to  her 
husband. 

Children  are  likewise  counseled  In  holy 
writ  in  their  duty  to  parents.  Paul  the 
Apcstle   wrote:    "Children,   obey   j-our   par- 


ents In  the  Lord:  for  this  Is  right.  Honor 
thy  father  and  mother;"  (which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise),  "That  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  live 
long  on  the  earth."  (Eph.  6:  1-3.)  When 
parents,  companionship,  love,  and  unity,  ful- 
fill their  heaven-imposed  responsibility,  and 
children  respond  with  love  and  obedience, 
great  Joy  Is  the  result. 

Did  the  God  of  heaven  who  created  and 
intended  marriage  and  family  to  be  the 
source  of  man's  greatest  Joy.  his  dearest  pos- 
session while  on  this  earth,  intend  that  it 
end  at  death?  Do  marriage  and  families  per- 
tain only  to  this  transitory  state?  Are  all 
our  sympathies,  affections,  and  love  for  each 
other  a  thing  of  naught,  to  be  cast  off  In 
death?  Another  distinctive  teaching  of 
Latter-day  Saint  theology  Is  our  belief  In 
revelation  from  God  to  latter-day  prophets. 
We  testify  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet 
raised  up  by  God  to  restore  many  great 
truths  which  had  been  lost  because  of  the 
absence  of  revelation.  Through  him  God 
revealed  the  eternity  of  the  marriage  cove- 
nant and  the  timelessness  of  the  family.  The 
effect  that  this  teaching  has  upon  Church 
members  Is  most  pronounced.  One  of  the 
early  Apostles  In  the  Church  recorded  his 
feelings  about  this  doctrine  in  these  words: 

"I  received  from  (Joseph  Smith)  the  first 
idea  of  eternal  family  organization,  and  the 
eternal  union  of  the  sexes  in  those  inexpres- 
sibly endearing  relationships  which  none  but 
the  highly  intellectual,  the  refined  and  pure 
In  heart,  know  how  to  prize,  and  which  are 
at  the  very  foundation  of  everything  worthy 
to  be  called  happiness. 

"Till  then  I  had  learned  to  esteem  kindred 
affections  and  sympathies  as  appertaining 
solely  to  this  transitory  state,  as  something 
from  which  the  heart  must  be  entirely 
wesuied.  In  order  to  be  fitted  for  its  heavenly 
state. 

"It  was  Joseph  Smith  who  taught  me  how 
to  prize  the  endearing  relationships  of  father 
and  mother,  husband  and  wife;  of  brother 
and  sister,  son  and  daughter. 

"It  was  from  him  that  I  learned  that  the 
wife  of  my  bosom  might  be  secured  to  me 
for  time  and  all  eternity;  and  that  the  re- 
fined sympathies  and  affections  which  en- 
deared us  to  each  other  emanated  from  the 
foundation  of  divine  eternal  love.  It  was 
from  him  that  I  learned  that  we  might  cul- 
tivate these  affections,  and  grow  and  Increase 
in  the  same  to  all  eternity. 

"It  was  from  him  that  I  learned  the  true 
dignity  and  destiny  of  a  son  of  God,  clothed 
with  an  eternal  priesthood,  as  the  patriarch 
and  sovereign  of  his  (family).  It  was  from 
him  that  I  learned  that  the  highest  dignity 
of  womanhood  was,  to  stand  as  a  queen  and 
priestess  to  her  husband  .  .  . 

"I  have  loved  before,  but  I  knew  not  why. 
But  now  I  loved  with  a  pureness — an  In- 
tensity of  elevated,  exalted  feeling,  which 
would  lift  my  soul  from  the  transitory  things 
of  this  grovelling  sphere  and  expand  It  as 
the  ocean.  I  felt  that  God  was  my  heavenly 
Father  Indeed;  that  Jesus  was  my  brother, 
and  that  the  wife  of  my  bosom  was  an  Im- 
mortal, eternal  companion;  a  kind  of  min- 
istering angel,  given  to  me  as  a  comfort,  and 
a  crown  of  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  In  short. 
I  could  now  love  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also."  (Parley  P.  Pratt, 
"Autobiography  of  Parley  P.  Pratt."  (SLC: 
Deseret  Book  Company.  1968).  pp.  297-298.) 

Perhaps,  my  friends,  you  will  now  under- 
stand why  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  views  the  family  as  the 
most  important  organization  In  time  and 
all  eternity;  why  all  things  should  center  In 
and  around  the  family.  Perhaps  you  can 
appreciate  why  we  believe  that  the  preser- 
vation of  family  life  in  time  and  eternity 
takes  precedence  above  all  other  mterests; 
why  we  venerate  parental  and  filial  love 
and  duty.  Because  of  this  confidence  In  the 
perpetuity  of  the  home  and  family  Into  the 
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eternities,  we  build  our  most 
expensive  structures — temples 
of  wblcb  will  soon  be  erectcb 
so  tbat  man,   woman,   and 
may  be  bound  together  by 
everlasting  union  which  will 
the   limitations  of   this   morlkl 
is  because  of  this  belief  tha. 
decries  divorce,  why  we  are  ad  Ively 
in  teaching  fathers  that  tbeiif 
tant  duty  is  within  the  walls 
home,  and  that  mothers  shoul(  [ 
mothers  in  the  home.  It  is 
age  parents  to  teach  their  children 
mental  spiritual  principles  whl  :h 
faith  In  Ood,  faith  in  the  fan^ly, 
in  their  country.  There  is  no 
tion  that  can  take  the  place 
nor  fulfill  its  essential  functiofc 

Tes,   families   are   intended 
A  former  Church  president  o|ice 
the  well-ordered  home,  we 
on  earth  a  taste  of  heaven."  (Prfesldent 
O.  McKay,  Conference  Report 
How  true  that  Is! 
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Would  you  pardon  some 
a  grandfather,  and  soon  to  be 
father,  who  has  lived  more 
years  and  ten  and  experienced 
of  that  heaven?  Some  of  the 
soul-satisfying  Impressions  and 
of  our  lives  are  those  associate- 1 
fanilly,   children,   brothers  anc 
heart   fills   with   gratitude   as 
Joys  of  our  rich   family  life 
children  were  at  home.  We  set 
twelve.  My  wife  laments,  "If 
have  had  twins  each  time  we' 
It."  May  I  mention  Just  a  few 
have   enriched  our  lives  and 
do  so. 

Prayer  has  been  and  Is  the 
anchor  for  strength  and  a  sou 
tlon  In  our  family  activities, 
kneeling  at  the  bedside  of  our 
dren,   helping  them  with 
younger  years,  and  later 
brothers   and  sisters   helping 
ones. 

We  had  family  prayer  night 
with  children  given  the 
and  had  special  prayers  to 
problems.  Mention  was  made  In 
for  Instance,  of  children  with 
such  as  a  2'/4  minute  talk  In 
or  a  new  teaching  assignment  ii 
auxiliaries.  We  asked  for  help 
the  children  faced  a  dlfflcult 
high  school.  Special  mention 
members  of  the  family  away  at 
Scout  camp,  school,  or  workln  ; 
clal  mention  of  particular 
family  prayers  gave   confidence , 
and  strength  to  members  of  the 
Ing  dlflScult  problems  and 

How  precious  are  the 
devotion  In  the  home,  the  slmp^ 
erful  practice  of  family  prayer, 
and  the  old-fashioned  practice 
ing  of  hymns  and  the  reading  < 
The    Inspired   home   evening 
council  program,  which  carries 
Ise  and  which  dates  back  mor( 
years,  has  provided  many  happ< 
great    Joy    together.    It    has 
strengthened  testimonies,  and 
ily   solidarity   and   unity   that 
throughout  all  eternity. 

When   the  children   were 
Joyed  personal,  intimate  visits 
their  own  bedsides  or  curled  up 
fire.  Later  it  was  a  Joy  to  have 
with    me    on    Church    and 
throughout   the   state   of   Idahc 
throughout    the    nation, 
trips  were  a  reward  for 
oldest  son.  Reed,  was  taken  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  west 
be  became  the  first  Eagle  Scout 
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His  achievement  was  followed  a  year  later  by 
that  of  his  brother,  Mark.  It  was  on  a  day 
during  this  trip  with  Reed  that  I  was  called 
to  a  position  of  leadership  In  the  Councils  of 
the  Church.  The  intimate  conversation  and 
experience  of  that  day  will  remain  a  precious 
memory  always. 

Another  family  Joy  was  to  have  guests  In 
our  home.  At  such  times  we  always  tried  to 
arrange  to  have  the  chUdren  at  the  table  also, 
to  participate  in  the  delightful  conversation 
of  the  evening.  The  Impression  made  on  a 
Judge  and  national  farm  leader  as  our  daugh- 
ter, Barbara,  age  nine,  led  in  family  prayer  at 
our  dinner  table  was  reported  later  by  this 
beloved  leader  at  a  meeting  of  farm,  labor, 
and  business  leaders  In  Florida. 

It  seemed  that  the  family  happiness  In- 
creased as  the  children  advanced  in  years. 
It  was  a  Joy  to  see  daughters  Beverly  and 
Beth  teaching  in  Sunday  School,  as  they 
each  In  turn  prepared  for  marriage.  Their 
classes  of  girls  came  to  the  home  where  our 
daughters  displayed  and  talked  about  their 
trousseaus,  and  their  plans  for  marriage. 
What  a  Joy  to  hear  the  young  girls  pledge 
that  they  would  follow  the  examples  of  their 
teachers  and  also  be  married  in  the  temple. 
Another  source  of  family  Joy  was  the  cor- 
respondence that  came  from  the  children 
when  they  were  away  We  would  gather 
around  the  kitchen  table  and  enjoy  together 
letters  from  sons  and  brothers  at  Scout  camp 
or  on  missions,  letters  from  our  son  Reed 
while  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Air  Force, 
or  news  from  the  older  sisters  away  at  col- 
lege. Joy  came  to  the  home  when  recordings 
were  received  at  Christmastime  or  on  birth- 
days, recordings  filled  vrtth  faith -promoting 
experiences,  expressions  of  love,  testimony, 
and  gratitude  for  the  gospel.  These  we  shall 
never  forget. 

There  were  difficult  and  challenging  days 
also,  like  the  one  when  I  returned  from  a 
distant  trip  to  find  my  faithful  and  ever- 
courageous  wife  directing  our  sons  with  box- 
ing gloves  on  their  hands,  sparring  with  each 
other.  One  son  had  challenged  the  high 
school  bully,  who  had  been  teasing  and  try- 
ing to  make  fun  of  younger  classmates.  The 
coach  had  set  a  time  for  the  fight.  Prepara- 
tions were  on — training,  diet,  and  prayer 
were  all  a  part  of  making  ready.  Our  prayers 
were  answered.  The  outcome  brought  in- 
crea.sed  respect  and  strong  friendship,  even 
with  the  bully. 

Even  when  I  was  a  bxisy  Cabinet  member 
serving  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we  kept 
close  together  through  picnics  in  the  park, 
travel  into  the  country,  and  exploration  in 
Jeeps  and  on  horses  Into  the  hills  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  invitation  to  appear  on  "Person  to 
Person,"  the  popiUar  Edward  R.  Mvirrow  show 
on  CBS,  to  present  a  typical  Mormon  home 
evening,  was  a  serious  challenge.  The  eyes  of 
the  nation  would  be  focused  on  this  popular 
show.  Not  only  the  family  but,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  Church  would  be  on  trial  before 
the  people.  There  was  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  wise  mother.  She  did  not  want 
her  daughters  publicized;  but  with  the  per- 
suasion of  her  missionary  sons,  she  con- 
sented. There  followed  prayer  and  fasting, 
but  no  rehearsing.  It  was  to  be  an  informal 
Mormon  home  evening.  The  Lord  heard  our 
prayers,  and  afterWards  letters  came  in  by 
the  hundreds.  Later,  in  a  national  magazine 
article,  Mr.  Murrow  expressed  his  pleasure 
and  surprise  when  he  received  more  fan  mall 
on  the  Mormon  home  evening  with  Secre- 
tary Benson's  family  than  on  any  other  pro- 
gram of  his  years-long  "Person  to  Person" 
series.  I  mention  this  not  to  glorify  our  own 
family,  but  to  underscore  the  truth  that 
Americans  are  great  lovers  of  homes. 

As  I  traveled  on  trade  trips  to  many  na- 
tions of  the  world  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, family  Joys  were  still  an  important  part 
of  our  lives.  Whenever  all  the  space  was  not 
taken  by  members  of  the  press  and  my  staff. 


President  Elsenhower  urged  me  to  take  mem- 
bers of  my  family  along  with  me  so  that 
"the  people  of  the  world  might  see  an  Ameri- 
can family  in  action."  Although  space  on  the 
government  plane  was  provided,  meals, 
hotels,  and  other  expenses  were  borne  by  the 
family. 

Yes,  these  were  busy  trips,  but  always 
family  Joys  were  realized.  Members  of  the 
family  traveling  with  me  would  be  assigned 
various  Jobs,  such  as  keeping  a  diary,  making 
memoranda,  keeping  a  record  of  letters  of 
thanks  to  be  written  later,  checking  carefully 
the  ever  present  questions  of  protocol,  and 
always,  trying  to  live  the  example  of  what  we 
knew  to  be  right. 

And  now,  with  all  six  children  happily 
married  In  the  temples  of  God  and  with 
families  of  their  own,  and  33  grandchildren, 
the  Joys  continue  and  are  multiplied.  Weekly 
contacts  are  made  by  telephone  or  letter. 
Birthday  cards  are  sent  to  each  one.  Family 
reunions  are  held  with  100  percent  attend- 
ance, and  we  Join  together  in  prayer  and 
fasting  as  the  signal  goes  out  of  illness  or 
serious  problems  facing  any  member  of  the 
family. 

So  much  more  could  be  said.  Thank  God 
for  the  Joys  of  family  life.  I  have  often  said 
there  can  be  no  genuine  happiness  separate 
and  apart  from  a  good  home.  The  sweetest 
influences  and  associations  of  life  are  there. 
Life  cannot  be  fully  successful,  no  matter 
what  goals  we  attain  In  the  material  world, 
no  matter  what  honors  of  men  come  to  us 
in  ovu:  lives,  if  we  fall  as  fathers,  mothers, 
and  children. 

My  plea  to  you  tonight  Is  that  we 
strengthen  our  families  so  that  our  memories 
of  home  may  be  happy  ones,  that  our  home 
life  may  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

Tonight,  I  w^ould  not  dwell  on  the  prob- 
lems affecting  homes  and  families  In  our  be- 
loved land.  We  all  know  there  Is  too  much 
divorce,  that  the  undermining  of  home  and 
family  is  on  the  increase.  We  are  aware  that 
In  many  Instances  father  and  mother  have 
abdicated  divinely-given  assignments,  that 
children  have  become  rebellious,  that  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments — out  of 
interest  in  preserving  the  home  or  solving 
the  problems  of  broken  homes — have  legis- 
lated measures  to  compensate  for  failure  In 
the  home.  We  also  know  that  there  has 
never  been  and  there  never  will  be  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  a  well-ordered  home. 
If  the  nation  is  to  endure,  the  home  must 
be  safeguarded  and  strengthened. 

We  feel,  as  a  Church,  that  everything  we 
can  do  to  strengthen  the  family  will  not 
only  build  helpful  and  needed  relationships 
to  meet  all  the  challenges  in  the  world,  but 
will  be  the  single  most  Important  thing  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  our  nation.  Within 
the  next  two  weeks  the  Church  is  sponsor- 
ing a  one  hour  television  show  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  family.  Next  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, November  30,  1976,  at  8:00  p.m.,  a  spe- 
cial program  will  be  telecast  over  one  of 
your  local  stations.  We  invite  you  all  to  see 
this  special  program  to  help  to  acquaint  you 
with  our  deep  concern  for  building  strong, 
eternal  family  bonds. 

As  citizens  of  this  Republic,  what  can 
we  do?  What  can  be  be  done?  As  I  have 
thought  about  this.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  some  fundamental  things  we 
might  well  give  attention  to  In  our  nation 
if  the  family  Is  to  be  preserved.  May  I  sug- 
gest five  simple  things  that  I  believe  we 
might  well  give  attention  to  in  strengthen- 
ing the  American  home. 

First:  I  feel  one  of  our  greatest  needs  Is 
more  time  of  parents  In  the  home.  Youth  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  nation  need  more 
than  physical  comforts.  We  will  need  to 
leave  them  more  than  lands  and  stocks. 
They  need  more  than  a  modern  automobile 
and  a  lovely  modern  building  to  live  In. 
There    Is    no    satisfactory    substltxite    for 
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mother,  and  no  one  can  take  care  of  her 
children  as  she  can.  No  so-called  social 
obligations,  social  enticements,  or  outside 
Interests  should  impel  any  mother  to  ne- 
glect the  sacred  charge  that  is  hers  of  car- 
ing for  her  own  flesh  and  blood.  Her  first 
loyalty  in  the  eyes  of  God  is  to  her  church 
and  her  family.  I  feel  confident  that  while 
civic  and  social  activities  may  return  much 
good,  she  will  serve  her  commxmity  and  her 
nation  best  if  she  flrst  devotes  herself  to 
the  needs  of  her  own  children. 

Second:  We  need  daily  devotion  in  the 
home.  We  need  to  return  to  the  practice  of 
family  prayer,  secret  prayer,  the  old-fash- 
ioned practice  of  devotion  in  the  home, 
daily,  night  and  morning;  the  singing  of 
hymns;  the  reading  of  scriptures.  How  much 
more  happiness  there  would  be,  how  many 
fewer  divorces  there  would  be,  if  these  sim- 
ple practices  were  followed  as  was  the  custom 
in  the  western  pioneer  home,  as  well  as  in 
the  early  days  of  this  country,  according  to 
the  diaries  of  our  early  founders. 

Third:  I  think  one  of  the  great  needs  is 
more  parental  instruction  in  life's  prob- 
lems. I  know  there  is  a  tendency  for  parents 
to  shrink  from  this  re.sponslbillty,  the  In- 
structing of  their  own  children  in  the  prob- 
lems of  sex,  the  relationship  with  other 
young  people,  the  problems  of  dating,  and 
all  of  the  many  temptations  that  confront 
a  growing  boy  and  girl.  These  instructions 
should  not  be  left  to  the  school  or  to  a  class 
in  sociology.  The  safest  place,  the  best  place, 
to  give  this  vital  counsel,  these  sacred  in- 
structions in  matters  of  moral  purity,  should 
be  In  the  home  on  a  basis  of  confidence  be- 
tween parent  and  child.  As  parents,  we 
should  instruct  our  children.  The  sacred 
books  of  the  ancient  Persians  say:  ""If  you 
would  be  holy.  Instruct  your  children,  be- 
cause all  the  good  acts  they  perform  will  be 
imputed  unto  you." 

Fourth :  I  believe  there  is  a  great  need  for 
family  recreation  and  cultural  activities  to- 
gether. We  should  do  things  together  as  a 
family.  It  may  mean  a  reduction  in  partici- 
pation in  women's  clubs.  In  men's  clubs,  but 
if  families  could  only  seek  their  recreation 
and  cultural  activities  more  as  a  family  unit, 
I  am  sure  that  untold  benefits  and  blessings 
would  accrue.  A  little  boy  was  asked,  after 
he  said  he  was  going  to  a  summer  camp, 
"What  Is  a  summer  camp?"  And  he  answered, 
"Those  places  where  little  boys  go  for 
mother's  vacation."  Let  us  take  more  of  our 
vacations  together  as  families. 

Years  ago.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  admonished  all  parents 
to  hold  a  weekly  family  home  evening.  To- 
day, that  admonition  has  been  institutional- 
ized in  the  homes  of  Church  members.  Mon- 
day night  has  been  set  aside  as  an  evening 
for  the  family  together.  No  Church  activity 
or  social  appointments  may  be  sponsored  on 
this  night. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  current  Family  Home 
Evening  Manual.  In  this  attractively  pre- 
pared manual,  parents  have  many  kinds  of 
activities  and  spiritual  teaching  outlined  for 
them.  May  I  heartily  commend  to  all — 
whether  or  not  you  are  a  Latter-day  Saint — 
to  gather  your  family  about  you  on  a  once- 
a-week  basis  for  a  family  home  evening 
night.  Such  evenings  where  scriptures  are 
read,  skits  acted  out,  songs  sung  around  the 
piano,  games  played,  special  refreshments 
enjoyed,  and  family  prayers  offered,  like 
links  In  an  Iron  chain,  bind  a  family  to- 
gether with  pride,  tradition,  strength,  and 
loyalty  to  each  other.  Recently  we  rejoiced 
as  we  read  the  minutes  of  home  evenings 
of  over  thirty  years  ago. 

In  1915,  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church  Inaugurated  the  home  evening  pro- 
gram by  a  letter.  I  recall  when  my  own 
father  read  that  letter  to  the  family  at  the 
supper  table  on  the  farm.  When  he  con- 
cluded the  letter,  he  said,  "The  Presidency 


has  sp>oken,  and  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  us!"  From  that  time  forward,  we  dili- 
gently held  family  home  evenings  In  my 
boyhood  home.  I  testify  out  of  this  experi- 
ence and  later,  the  experience  of  family 
nights  in  my  own  home,  that  great  spiritual 
blessings  can  result.  We  rejoice  as  we  visit 
the  homes  of  our  children  to  find  they  are 
holding  their  home  evenings  each  Monday 
night. 

And  fifth:  We  need  a  closer  parent-child 
relationship.  This  Is  closely  related  to  the 
other  four  needs.  One  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  our  young  people  is  a  closer,  more  fre- 
quent companionship  with  father  and 
mother.  There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute. 
I  was  thrilled  some  time  ago,  as  I  picked 
up  a  paper  in  the  East  and  read  an  account 
of  a  letter  that  a  rich  industrialist  had  sent 
to  his  son,  his  sixteen-year-old  boy,  as  a 
Christmas  present.  This  man  could  have 
given  his  son  anything  that  money  could 
buy — an  automobile,  a  yacht,  I  guess,  if  he 
wished.  But  when  the  boy  came  down  from 
his  room  on  Christmas  morning  and  went 
over  to  the  mantle  where  he  usually  found 
his  present,  there  was  a  plain  envelope  with 
his  name  on  it,  and  he  opened  it  and  read: 

To  my  dear  son:  I  give  to  you  one  hour 
each  weekday  and  two  hours  of  my  Sundays 
to  be  yours  to  be  used  as  you  want,  without 
any  Interference  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
Lovingly, 

Dad. 

As  I  read  that,  I  thought,  what  a  wise 
father,  and  what  a  fortunate  son  I  Yes,  that 
is  what  they  need. 

As  parents,  might  we  seriously  consider 
whether  or  not  too  many  activities  and  other 
Interests  draw  us  away  from  our  families, 
our  children,  from  those  whom  God  gave 
us  to  love,  nourish  and  teach. 

God  bless  us  that  we  may  give  personal 
attention  now  to  these  vital  matters: 

1.  More  time  of  parents  in  the  home. 

2.  Daily  family  devotion  In  the  home. 

3.  Parental  Instruction  in  life's  problems. 

4.  Family  recreation  and  cultural  activities 
together. 

5.  A  closer  parent-child  relationship. 

A  poem  which  captures  the  sentiment  of 
what  real  home  life  ought  to  be  was  written 
by  Edgar  A.  Guest.  It's  a  favorite  in  our  fam- 
ily, and  all  of  us  love  to  hear  Mother  recite 
it.  I  thought  you  would  enjoy  it  too.  (Re- 
cited by  Sister  Benson,  "Home,"  by  Edgar  A. 
Guest.) 

It  takes  a  heap  o'  llvin'  in  a  house  f  make 

It  home, 
A  heap  o'  sun  and'  shadder,  an'  ye  sometimes 

have  f  roam 
Afore  ye  really  'predate  the  things  ye  lef 

behind, 
An'  hunger  fer  'em  somehow,  with  'em  alius 

on  yer  mind. 
It  don't  make  any  difference  how  rich  ye  get 

t'  be. 
How  much  yer  chairs  an'  tables  cost,  how 

great  yer  luxury; 
It  ain't  home  to'  ye,  though  It  be  the  palace 

of  a  king. 
Until  somehow  yer  soul  Is  sort  o'f  wrapped 

round  everything. 

Home  ain't  a  place  that  gold  can  buy  up  In 

a  minute; 
Afore  it's  home  there's  got  t'  be  a  heap  o' 

llvln'  In  It; 
Within    the    walls    there's    got   t'   be   some 

babies  born,  and  then 
Right   there   ye've  got  to'  bring    em  up  f 

women  good,  an'  men; 
And  gradjerly,  as  time  goes  on  ye  find  ye 

wouldn't  part 
With  anything  they  ever  used — they've  grown 

into  yer  heart: 
The  old  high  chairs,  the  playthings,  too,  the 

little  shoes  they  wore 
Ye  hoard;    an'   if   ye   could   ye'd   keep   the 

thumbmarks  on  the  door. 


Ye've  got  to'  weep  t'  make  It  home,  ye've  got 

to'  sit  an'  sigh 
An'  watch  beside  a  loved  one's  bed,  an'  know 

that  Death  is  nigh: 
An'   in   the   stillness   o'   the   night   to'   see 

Death's  angel  come. 
An'  close  the  eyes  o'  her  that  smiled,  an' 

leave  her  sweet  voice  dumb. 
Fer  these  are  scenes  that  grip  the  heart,  an* 

when  yer  tears  are  dried 
Ye  find  the  home  Is  dearer  than  it  was,  an' 

sanctified: 
An'  tuggln'  at  ye  always  are  the  pleasant 

memories 
O'  her  that  was  an'  Is  no  more — ye  can't 

escape  from  these. 

Ye've  got  to'  sing  an'  dance  fer  years,  ye've 

got  to'  romp  and  play. 
An'  learn  t'  love  the  things  ye  have  by  usin' 

'em  each  day; 
Even  the  roses  'round  the  porch  must  blos- 
som year  by  year 
Afore  they   'come  a  part  o'  ye,  suggestln' 

someone  dear 
Who  used  to'  love  'em  long  ago,  an*  trained 

'em  Jus' t'  run 
The  way  they  do,  so's  they  would  get  the  early 

mornln'  sun; 
Ye've  got  to'  love  each  brick  an'  stone  from 

cellar  up  to'  dome: 
It  takes  a  heap  o'  llvln'  In  a  house  to'  make 

It  home. 

Thank  you,  dear.  That  expresses  so  well, 
I'm  sure,  the  sentiments  that  all  of  us  share. 
So  let's  strengthen  our  families.  Family  and 
individual  prayers  morning  and  evening  can 
invite  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  on  our  house- 
holds. Mealtime  provides  a  wonderful  time  to 
review  the  activities  of  the  day  and  to  not 
only  feed  the  body  but  to  feed  the  spirit  as 
well,  with  members  of  the  family  taking 
turns  reading  the  scriptures. 

Night  time  is  a  great  time  for  the  busy 
father  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  each  of  his 
children,  to  talk  with  them,  answer  their 
questions,  and  tell  them  how  much  they  are 
loved.  In  such  homes  there  Is  no  generation 
gap.  This  deceptive  phrase  is  another  tool  of 
the  devil  to  weaken  the  home  and  family. 
Children  who  honor  their  parents  and  par- 
ents who  love  their  children  can  make  a 
home  a  haven  of  safety  and  a  little  bit  of 
heaven. 

Does  this  poem  describe  yoiu:  family 
gatherings? 

Wo  are  all  here: 

Father,  mother 

Sister,  brother. 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  filled,  we  are  all  at  home. 
Tonight,  let  no  cold  stranger  come; 
It  must  be  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot. 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot; 
Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  affection  rule  the  hour, 
We're  all — all  here. 
(Adopted  from  a  poem  by  Charles  Sprague.) 

God  Intended  the  family  to  be  eternal. 
With  all  my  soul,  I  testify  to  the  truth  of 
that  declaration.  May  He  bless  us  to  strength- 
en our  homes  and  the  lives  of  each  family 
member  so  that  In  due  time  we  can  report 
to  ovu-  Heavenly  Father  in  His  celestial  home 
that  we  are  all  there — father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  all  who  hold  each  other  dear.  Each 
chair  is  filled.  We  are  all  back  home. 

In  this,  the  greatest  of  all  nations.  In  this 
land  choice  above  all  others,  I  pay  humble 
tribute  to  the  home.  It  U  America's  greatest 
strength. 

God  bless  us  to  strengthen  our  homes.  And 
Ood  grant  that  the  love  and  unity  In  all  our 
homes  will  be  preserved  to  transcend  the 
bounds  of  this  morUl  life.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen, 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
with  the  deepest  regret  that 
form  my  colleagues  of  the 
day  of  Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser, 
Chief  Medical  Director  of 
Administration's  Departmer^t 
cine  and  Surgery,  one  ot  the 
most  compassionate  men  ] 
known. 

Prom  1971  to  1974,  durinj 
as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health 
Jim  Musser  served  as  chief 
tive  oflBcer  of  this  country's 
fied  system  of  health  care 
was  my  privilege  to  work 
him  on  legislation  to  expand 
the  VA  medical  program.  Hi ! 
service  as  Chief  Medical 
sponded  to  a  period  of 
in  that  program.   The 
Medicine  and  Surgery's 
et  grew  75  percent  during  thi  ( 
riod,  from  $2  billion  in  Jim  s 
to  $3.5  billion  in  his  last.  H( 
this  period  of  dynamic  growfh 
dom,  good  sense,  and 
tion  to  the  thousand  little 
come  with  the  territory. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  Into 
this  one  man  meant  to  the 
this  Nation,  and  to  the  men 
who  worked  with  him  at  the 
Capitol  Hill.  His  concern  for 
of  the  employees  in  DM.  it 
scientious  and  deep  seated, 
sion  never  waivered.  His 
the  betterment  of  treatment 
verely  disabled  never  faltere< 
when  congressional  relatlor  s 
executive  branch  were  frost^ 
manded  a  degree  of  respect 
tion  in  this  body  that  woulc 
unusual  even  in  less  f ractiou  > 

He  was  a  man  of  principle 
chose  to  resign  from  the 
years  of  service  rather 
what  he  felt  were 
sions  on  his  statutory 
run  the  VA  medical  program 
effective  and  efficient  way 

He  was  my  friend,  Mr. 
more  importantly,  he  was  ar 
nary  and  dedicated  friend 
erans  on  whose  behalf  he 
many  years.  He  served  his 
and  with  great  dignity  and 

To  his  wife,  Alice,  and 
David.  William,  and  Barbar: 
my  sincere  sympathies.  I 
know  how  deep  was  our 
fondness  for  Jim  Musser,  anc 
we  will  miss  his  wisdom 
good  company. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  an  article  from 
ington  Post  describing  the 
comolishments  of  this 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Marc  Musser,  Former  Chtef 
FOR  Veterans  Unit 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  66,  former 
cal  director  of  the  Veterans 
died  Tuesday  at  tbe  VA  Hospital 
ton  after  a  long  Illness. 
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He  had  served  as  VA  medical  chief  from 
1970  until  he  retired  In  1971.  Since  then  he 
had  been  a  consttltant  to  Smith,  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories,  with  oflSces  here. 

Bom  In  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Dr.  Musser 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  al.so  received  a  medical  degree.  He 
took  residencies  in  neuropsychiatry  and  In- 
ternal medicine  at  the  Wisconsin  General 
Hospital  in  Madison  and  Joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Medicine  in  1938. 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Musser  com- 
manded the  135th  Army  Medical  Group  in 
tho  Southwest  Pacific. 

He  then  returned  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Medicine,  where  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  professor.  He  also  did  re- 
search on  tbe  threshold  of  pain  and  endocri- 
nology. 

Dr.  Musser  Joined  the  VA  in  1967  as  a 
member  of  the  hospital  staff  in  Houston,  and 
served  as  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Baylor 
University  College  of  Medicine. 

He  transferred  to  VA  headquarters  here  in 
1969  to  direct  medical  research,  was  pro- 
moted in  1962  to  administer  both  research 
and  medical  education  programs,  and  was 
named  deputy  chief  medical  director  in  1964. 

He  left  the  VA  in  1966  to  serve  for  four 
years  as  executive  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Regional  Medical  Progi-am. 

During  this  period.  Dr.  Musser  also  was 
chairman  of  a  steering  committee  that  co- 
ordinated all  the  nation's  55  regional  medi- 
cal programs. 

He  also  was  a  profes'sor  of  medicine  at  the 
medical  schools  of  Duke  and  Wake  Forest 
universities  and  adjunct  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  public  health  administration  at  tbe 
University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Dr.  Musser  was  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians  and  a  dlplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine.  He 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  American  Hospital 
A.ssoclation  and  was  past  president  of  the 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Alice  Dryden 
Musser,  of  the  home  in  Arlington:  three  sons, 
David,  of  Madison;  Steven,  of  Minneapolis, 
and  William  S.,  of  Arlington:  a  daughter, 
Barbara  BlUek.  of  Madison:  a  brother,  Rob- 
ert of  Jollet,  111.,  and  six  grandchildren. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  Arlington  Hospital  Association  or 
Children's  Hospital. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION  EXTENSION  ACT 
OP   1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4800,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  56,  a  bill  (H.R.  4800)  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  for  an  additional  year, 
to  revise  the  trigger  provisions  In  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  amend- 
ments. 

ITNANIMOtJS-CONSBNT  AGRESMENT  THAT  THBtE 
BE  NO  ROLLCALL  TOTES  PRIOR  TO  12:30  F.U. 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  there 
is  a  roUcall  vote  ordered  prior  to  the 
hour  of  12:30  p.m.  today,  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  roUcall  vote  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  oi  a  quorum, 
such  rollcall  vote  not  occur  until  12:30 
p.m.,  so  as  to  accommodate  committee 
meetings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QT70RUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11:30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:19  a.m.,  recessed  until  11:30  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R, 
4800. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  March  31 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  will  expire.  This  act  was 
originally  passed  in  1974  to  provide  a 
somewhat  longer  duration  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  than  is  available  under 
permanent  law.  The  regular  and  ex- 
tended programs  provide  up  to  39  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits  and  the  emer- 
gency program  now  provides  as  much 
as  26  weeks,  for  an  overall  total  of  65 
weeks. 

The  emergency  program  was  enacted 
in  response  to  a  crisis  situation— the  ex- 
traordinarily high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment we  have  experienced  over  the  past 
few  years.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  tem- 
porary program  when  we  first  enacted 
it  and  when  we  extended  it  in  1975.  As 
an  emergency  program,  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  it  would  be  phased  out 
as  soon  as  imemployment  levels  declined 
and  other  measures  to  deal  with  long- 
term  unemployment  were  developed. 

The  bill  -ve  are  considering  today  rep- 
resents, I  believe,  the  final  extension  of 
this  program.  The  program  would  be 
continued  under  the  bill  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977  with  a  phaseout  through 
December  31,  1977.  It  reduces  the  maxi- 
mum duration  of  benefits  under  all  pro- 
grams from  65  to  52  weeks.  It  retains  the 
State  triggering  provisions  under  which 
the  additional  emergency  benefits  are 
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payable  only  in  States  with  at  least  a  5- 
percent  insured  unemployment  rate. 

The  cost  of  benefits  under  this  pro- 
gram for  its  remaining  months  will  be 
financed  from  general  revenues  rather 
than  payroll  taxes.  Persons  claiming 
emergency  benefits  will  be  required  to 
look  for  and  accept  any  reasonable  job 
that  is  available. 

The  bill  before  us  also  modifies  the 
requirements  of  the  regular  unemploy- 
ment program  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  teachers  and  permits 
States  2  additional  years  within  which 
to  repay  loans  they  have  obtained  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund  in 
order  to  meet  State  benefit  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST7MMART    OF   THE   BILL 

Extension  of  emergency  program. — H.R. 
4800,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would  extend 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  for  1  year  to  March  31,  1978.  It  would 
modify  the  act  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
13  weeks  of  emergency  benefits  (which  com- 
bine with  the  39  weeks  of  regular  and  ex- 
tended benefits  for  a  total  of  52  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits) .  Under  the  Finance 
Committee  bill,  the  program  would  continue 
In  operation  until  December  31,  1977.  No  new 
applications  for  payments  would  be  taken 
after  September  30,  1977.  However,  individ- 
uals who  qualified  for  payments  prior  to 
that  time  could  continue  to  receive  pay- 
ments until  their  eligibility  period  ends,  but 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  year. 

State  and  lahor  market  area  triggers. — 
The  House  bill  would  retain  the  require- 
ment that  the  program  be  In  effect  only 
where  the  Insured  unemployment  rate  equals 
or  exceeds  5  percent,  and  it  would  make  that 
trigger  applicable  on  a  labor  market  area 
basis  as  well  as  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 
Under  the  Finance  Committee  bill,  benefits 
would  be  paid  only  In  States  where  the  In- 
sured unemployment  rate  Is  more  than  5 
percent. 

General  revenue  financing. — The  commit- 
tee bin  includes,  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment, the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  under 
which  the  cost  of  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  paid  after  March,  1977  would 
be  met  from  the  Federal  Unemployment  tax. 

Refusal  of  suitable  work. — The  committee 
blU  Includes  provisions  requiring  an  individ- 
ual to  accept  suitable  employment.  The  com- 
mittee provision  would  prohibit  the  payment 
of  emergency  compensation  to  an  Individual 
who  refuses  a  job  unless: 

(1)  the  Job  Is  vacant  solely  because  of  a 
labor  dispute; 

(2)  as  a  condition  of  being  employed  the 
worker  would  have  to  join  a  company  union 
or  refrain  from  Joining  any  bona  fide  labor 
organization; 

(3)  the  wages  or  conditions  of  work  are 
substantially  less  favorable  than  those  which 
prevail  In  the  locality  for  similar  work; 

(4)  the  Job  poses  an  unreasonable  threat 
to  the  individuals  health,  safety,  or  morals; 

(5)  the  job  involves  traveling  an  unrea- 
sonable distance  to  work; 

(6)  the  Job  pays  a  lower  gross  wage  than 
the  individual's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; or 

(7)  the  applicant  is  in  an  approved  train- 
ing program. 

These  provisions  substitute  for  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  related  to  the  acceptance 
of  employment. 
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Active  job  search. — The  committee  bill, 
like  the  House  bill,  would  prohibit  tbe  pay- 
ment of  emergency  compensation  for  any  In- 
dividual who  cannot  show  that  he  Is  actively 
seeking  work.  To  meet  this  requirement  an 
Individual  would  have  to  provide  tangible 
evidence  that  he  has  engaged  In  a  systematic 
and  sustained  effort  to  obtain  work  during 
the  week  for  which  he  Is  claiming  benefits. 

Teachers. — The  committee  bill  would  allow 
States  to  deny  unemployment  compensation 
to  teachers  during  brief  mid-year  vacation 
periods  in  cases  where  the  teacher  was  em- 
ployed by  the  school  system  immediately 
before  the  start  of  the  vacation  and  has  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  that  employment  con- 
tinuing at  the  conclusion  of  the  vacation. 
(Present  law  prohibits  payments  for  periods 
between  school  years  when  the  teacher  has 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  job  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

In  addition,  employment  as  a  substitute 
teacher  would  not  qualify  an  individual  for 
unemployment  compensation  if  the  Individ- 
ual is  not  employed  as  a  teacher  on  at 
least  45  separate  days. 

Repayment  of  State  loans. — The  cost  of 
regular  State  benefits  for  the  first  26  weeks 
of  unemployment  and  half  of  the  cost  of 
extended  benefits  for  tbe  next  13  weeks  are 
met  through  State  unemployment  taxes.  The 
Federal  unemployment  trust  fund,  however. 
Includes  a  loan  account  against  which  States 
may  draw  advances  If  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  benefit  costs  out  of  the  State  ac- 
counts. Permanent  law  requires  that  these 
advances  be  repaid  within  approximately  two 
years.  If  a  State  has  an  outstanding  loan  on 
Janxiary  1  of  two  successive  years  and  does 
not  repay  that  loan  by  November  of  that 
second  year,  the  Federal  Government  auto- 
matically begins  to  recoup  the  loan  by  rais- 
ing the  effective  Federal  unemployment  tax 
rate  on  employers  In  the  State. 

Legislation  enacted  In  1975  provided  a 
moratorium  (effective  for  3  specific  years, 
1975,  1976  and  1977)  in  the  case  of  States 
which  satisfy  certain  conditions  which  show 
that  they  have  taken  the  necessary  action 
to  enable  them  to  repay  the  loans  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  The  committee 
bin,  like  the  House-passed  bill,  would  add 
1978  and  1979  to  the  years  which  may  be 
disregarded  in  applying  the  repayment  pro- 
visions for  such  States. 

Other  amendments. — The  committee  bill 
also  Includes  several  additional  amendments 
which  would: 

(1)  reduce  from  26  to  13  weeks  the  mini- 
mum period  of  time  for  which  an  emer- 
gency benefit  period  would  be  In  effect; 

(2)  provide  that  an  Individual's  entitle- 
ment to  emergency  compensation  would  end 
2  years  after  the  end  of  the  benefit  year  for 
which  regular  benefits  were  paid; 

(3)  clarify  the  provisions  of  present  law 
which  prohibit  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  aliens  who  work  il- 
legally In  the  United  States; 

(4)  defer  until  1979  the  time  when  States 
would  have  to  bring  their  laws  Into  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  Un- 
emplojrment  Compensation  Amendments  of 
1976  if  the  State  legislature  does  not  meet 
In  regular  session  during  1977; 

(5)  clarify  the  provision  of  present  law 
which  relates  to  the  right  of  groups  of  local 
governments  to  elect  to  meet  the  cost  of 
unemployment  compensation  on  a  reim- 
bursement basis;  and 

(6)  defer  for  6  months  the  reporting  dates 
for  the  National  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Prank  Crowley  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  this  bill,  H.R.  4800. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
some  discussion  with  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  they  would  like  to 
modify  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment we  just  agreed  to  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments, 
except  for  sections  101  and  104,  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
through  and  Including  page  8,  line  6,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  102.  Thirteen-Week  Maximum  for 
Emergency  Benefits  and 
Emergency   Benefit  Period. 

(a)  Emergency  Benefits. — Section  102(e) 
(3)  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "(as  defined  In  section  105(5) ) "  the 
following:  ",  or  which  end  after  March  31. 
1977,". 

(b)  Emergency  Benefit  Period. — Section 
102(c)  (3)  (A)  (li)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "26  consecutive  weeks"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "13  consecutive 
weeks". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  weeks  of  unemployment  which  end 
after  March  31,  1977. 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
through  and  Including  page  9,  line  14,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  104(b)  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "as  repayable  advances  (without  in- 
terest),"; and 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Amounts  appro- 
priated and  paid  to  the  States  under  section 
103  with  respect  to  weeks  of  unemployment 
ending  prior  to  April  1,  1977,  shall  be  repaid, 
without  Interest,  as  provided  In  section  905 
(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
through  and  Including  line  7,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof: 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  on 
April  1,  1977. 

On  page  17,  line  5,  strike  "(c)(1)"; 

On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  "(A)"  and  Insert 
"(1)"; 

On  page  17,  line  18,  strike  "(B)"  and  insert 
"(2)"; 

On  page  17,  line  20,  strike  "(2)  (A)"  and 
insert  "(b)  (l)"; 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  "(i)"  and  insert 
"(A)"; 
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On  page  18,  line  7,  strike  "( 
■•(B)"; 

On  page  18.  Una  0,  strike  "<: 
"(2r'; 

On  page  18,  line  23,  strike  "( 
"(3)": 

On  page  19,  line  3,  strike  "( 
"(c)"; 

On  page  19,  at  the  beglnn 
strike  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2 
"subsection  (a)  or  (b)"; 

On  page  20,  beginning  with 
Sec.    107.    Termination    of 
tttlzment. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section 
the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
colon;  and 

(2)  by    adding    after 
thereof  the  following:  "except 
ment  of  emergency 
made  to  any  individual  for  an; 
employment   which    begins 
years  after  the  end  of  the 
which   he   exhausted   bis   r 
compensation.". 

( b )  Eftective  Date. — The 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
of  unemployment  ending  afte: 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike 
AMENDMENTS  TO"  and  Inser 

On  page  21,  line  8,  strike  "OF 

On  page  23.  line  16.  strike 
and  Insert  "ADDITIONAL"; 

On  page  23,  line  17,  strike  all 
Including  line  22,  and  insert 
of: 

(a)  Illegal  Aliens 
section  3304(a)  (14)  of  the 
Code  of  1954   (relating  to 
ployment  compensation  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)    compensation  shall  no; 
on  the  basis  of  services  perform*  d 
unless  such  alien  is  an 
lawfully  admitted  for 
at  the  time  such  services  werfe 
was  lawfully  present  for  purpose  3 
Ing  such  services,  or  was 
Ing  in  the  United  States  under 
at  the  time  such   services  we|e 
( Including  an  alien  who  was 
In  the  United  States  as  a  resuH 
plication  of  the  provisions  of 
(7)  or  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
and  Nationality  Act) ,". 

On  page  24,  line  21,  strike  all 
Including  page  25   line  2,  and 
thereof : 

(c)    Disqualification  of 
tlon  3304(a)  (6)  (A)  of  the 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
unemployment  laws)  is  amende< 

(1)  in  clause  (1)  — 

(A)  by    striking    out 
search"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
structlonal.  research";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "two 
demic  years"  and  Inserting  In 
"two  succe.<!slve  academic  years 

(2)  In  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  by 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  th 

(3)  bv  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  new  clauses: 

"(111)    with   respect   to  any 
scribed  In  clause   (1)   or  (11), 
payable  on  the  basis  of  such 
If  the  State  law  so  provides, 
any   individual   for  any   week 
mences  during  an  established 
vacation   period   or   holiday 
Individual    performs   such 
period    prior    to    such    vacatloi 
holiday   recess,   and    there    is 
assurance    that    such    lndlvldu4l 
form   such    services   In    the 
Ing  such  vacation  period  or 
and 


line  1,  Insert: 

IlfDIVIDUAL     EN- 
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Compensation 
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"(Iv)  with  respect  to  services  performed 
by  substitute  teachers  In  an  Instructional, 
search,  or  principal  administrative  ca- 
pacity for  an  educational  Institution  to 
which  section  3309(a)(1)  applies,  compen- 
sation payable  on  the  basis  of  such  serv- 
ices may  be  denied  to  any  Individual  who 
Is  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  and  is  employed 
for  less  than  45  days  in  a  base  period  (as 
defined  by  State  law) ,  and". 

On  page  26,  line  13,  strike  out  through  and 
Including  line  14,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

(d)  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date 
on  which  paragraph  (14)  of  section  3304  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  becomes 
effective,  as  provided  In  section  314  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1976. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
weeks  of  unemployment  which  begin  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  leave  section 
101  as  the  pending  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
committee  amendment  would  be  the 
amendment  of  section  101. 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
unanimous  consent  is  granted  to  reverse 
it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  4800  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  extend  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  for  1  year  to  March  31,  1978. 
It  would  modify  the  act  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  13  weeks  of  emergency  ben- 
efits, which  combined  with  the  39  weeks 
of  regular  and  extended  benefits  provide 
for  a  total  of  52  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee  bill,  the 
program  would  continue  in  operation 
until  December  31, 1977.  No  new  applica- 
tions for  payments  would  be  taken 
after  September  30,  1977.  However,  indi- 
viduals who  qualified  for  payments  prior 
to  that  time  could  continue  to  receive 
payments  until  their  eligibility  period 
ends,  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  that  exist 
today,  we  believe  that  that  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  termination  date. 

Senator  Javits,  I  believe,  is  opposed  to 
this  provision.  He  is  not  here  at  this 
time.  He  suggested  that  other  Senators 
might  wish  to  offer  their  amendments. 
I  was  told,  for  example,  that  Senator 
Bartletx  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment 
wliich  is  not  germane  to  the  bill,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  consent  to  his  offering 
it. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  contact  him  and  see  if 
he  wishes  to  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  information  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  has  been  sent  for. 
May  I  inquire  what  arrangement  has 
been  made  in  reference  to  committee 
amendments? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  I  was  told 


that  Senator  Javits  is  concerned  with 
regard  to  two  amendments,  and  he  asked 
that  the  committee  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 101  and  section  104  should  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  request  to  accept  the 
amendments  en  bloc.  I  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  would  not  agree 
to  those  two  amendments  en  bloc,  and 
that  would  make  them  the  next  amend- 
ments in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  only  interest  of  this 
Senator  is  that  Mr.  Javits'  rights  be 
taken  care  of.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  sections  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  will  accommodate  him. 
I  am  told  that  he  is  concerned  about  sec- 
tion 101  and  section  104. 

I  have  asked  and  obtained  consent 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  be 
modified  so  that  those  two  amendments 
will  not  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  That  would 
make  the  committee  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 101  the  pending  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Javits  is  busy  at  this  time.  He  will 
return  here  later.  He  was  led  to  believe 
that  Senator  Bartlett  wanted  to  go 
ahead  with  his  amendment.  If  that  is 
the  case,  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  would  make  him- 
self available  and  offer  his  amendment, 
so  that  we  can  get  that  much  of  our 
business  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate  is  a  continuation 
of  emergency  type  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Basically,  our  unemployment  compen- 
sation is  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  For 
most  of  the  States,  the  entire  cost  of  their 
regular  unemployment  compensation  Is 
borne  by  the  employers.  This  State  un- 
employment compensation  is  for  a  period 
of  24  weeks.  A  few  years  ago,  when  un- 
employment was  in  the  minds  of  Con- 
gress and  was  one  of  the  problems  before 
us,  Congress  passed  a  measure  providing 
for  13  weeks  more,  half  of  the  cost  of 
which  was  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  a  later  time,  an  additional 
13  weeks  was  added,  which  could  be  ex- 
tended into  a  total  of  65  weeks. 

The  bill  before  us  would  extend  the 
emergency  program  to  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year.  It  would  provide,  however, 
that  applications  would  be  cut  off  on 
September  30  but  payments  could  con- 
tinue through  this  calendar  year.  This 
would  indicate  a  termination  of  the 
emergency  part  of  the  program. 

There  is  one  very  decided  change  in 
this  law  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  House  bill 
provided,  and  the  Senate  committee  bill 
concurs  with  a  technical  amendment, 
that  the  cost  of  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  paid  after  March 
1977  would  be  met  from  general  revenues 
without  the  present  law  requirements 
that  the  cost  ultimately  be  met  from  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Record  at  this 
point  to  explain  all  of  the  details  as  to 
how  we  have  done  it  in  the  past — of 
making  loans  from  the  fund  and  ad- 
vances—but ultimately  the  bill  was  to  be 
paid  by  an  unemployment  tax.  This  shifts 
the  burden  to  the  general  fimd. 

Many  reasons  could  be  cited  as  to  why 
this  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
some  people.  Employment  taxes  are  very 
high,  the  social  security  tax  is  high,  and 
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the  burdens  upon  business  employers  are 
great.  On  the  otlier  hand,  I  cannot  thmk 
of  any  greater  burden  bearer  than  the 
general  treasury.  There  is  no  money  in 
there.  It  means  that  this  unemploy- 
ment fund  will  have  to  be  paid  by  in- 
creasing the  deficit.  It  is  not  as  large  as 
some  programs,  but  the  collective  burden 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury  continues  to 
mount  and  mount. 

We  used  to  become  alarmed  at  a  deficit 
of  $2,  $3,  $4,  $5,  or  $6  billion.  Now  our 
sight  and  our  hearing  are  becoming 
deadened  to  the  notice  that  our  deficits 
are  $60  or  $66  or  $68  or  $70  or  $75  billion 
a  year. 

Therefore,  I  regard  any  change  in 
any  program  which  shifts  the  burden  to 
the  General  Treasury  as  a  very  serious 
move  on  the  part  of  Congress.  It  denotes 
a  trend  that  will  be  most  difficult  to  stop. 

We  also  go  around  in  circles  in  this 
whole  process  of  thinking  about  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  compensation 
when  we  finance  things  with  Federal 
deficits. 

There  is  not  any  dispute  that  deficits 
cause  infiation.  Infiation  is  one  of  the 
biggest  causes  of  unemployment.  When 
we  have  wild  inflation  it  takes  practically 
all  many  families  can  earn  to  provide 
the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

Now,  it  does  not  take  very  much  of  a 
work  force  in  this  coimtry  to  provide  only 
the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  when  workers 
and  other  people  have  some  money  left 
from  their  income,  their  wages  and  in- 
come, that  they  can  buy  things  beyond 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  that  we  have 
full  employment.  It  may  be  carpets,  it 
may  be  drapes,  it  may  be  automobiles, 
it  may  be  new  houses,  it  may  be  an  ad- 
dition to  the  house,  it  may  be  skis,  it  may 
be  a  television  or  many,  many  things.  If 
they  have  money  to  buy  those  things,  we 
have  full  employment.  It  is  that  simple. 

With  the  efficiency  we  have  in  this 
country  it  does  not  take  but  a  small  part 
of  our  labor  force  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

So  whenever  we  pursue  a  course  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  Congress  generally 
that  adds  to  the  deficit  and  adds  to  in- 
flation, we  add  to  the  unemployment. 
That  is  what  makes  all  of  the  predic- 
tions and  hopes  become  disappointing  so 
often. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  entire 
membership  will  take  note  of  this  mate- 
rial change  in  this  law  of  shifting  a 
burden  from  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  to  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Anderson)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  firstpommittee  amendment. 

The  firsF'^committee  amendment,  to 
section  101,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
through  and  including  line  8  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof: 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  102(f)(2)  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1974  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  No  emergency  compensation  shall  be 
payable  to  any  individual  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  Act — 

"(A)  for  any  week  ending  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  or 


"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
(for  a  week  ending  before  September  30, 
1977)  had  a  week  with  respect  to  which 
i;:iierger.cy  compensation  was  payable  under 
such  atjreement,  for  any  week  ending  after 
December  31,  1977.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long).  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  now  speaking  to  offer  an 
amendment  so  that  we  could  have  a 
separate  vote  on  the  question  of  paying 
for  emergency  unemployment  compen- 
sation from  general  funds.  May  we  have 
an  understanding  that  a  motion  to 
strike  out  that  section  will  be  in  order 
notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendments  earlier? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
that  from  being  done  at  this  moment  is 
simply  that  we  agreed  to  all  the  commit- 
tee amendments  except  those  to  sec- 
tions 101  and  104.  It  is  only  because  we 
are  on  section  101  that  the  Senator  could 
not  move  his  amendment  now.  If  he 
wishes  to  make  the  motion  now  I  am  glad 
to  consent  that  his  motion  to  strike  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  there  is 
another  Senator  who  is  supposed  to  go 
first.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  appropriate  time  it  shall  be  in  order, 
notwithstanding  any  other  order,  to  offer 
a  motion  to  strike  this  section  from  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  we  know  where  it 
is? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bottom  of  page  8. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  is  referring  to  sec- 
tion 103. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  see  it.  Bottom  of 
page  8. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  financing  from  gen- 
eral funds  instead  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  under  the  head- 
ing, yes.  That  is  the  whole  provision. 

Reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the 
Senator,  so  we  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
time,  exactly  when  he  would  hope  to 
proceed  with  that  as  I  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  beginning  with  the 
first  amendment  on  page  2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  urgency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Sometime  soon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  coop- 
erate with  other  Senators  on  the 
schedule 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   amendment   no.    Ill 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 


call  up  my  unprinted  amendment,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett) ,  for  himself.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  McClure,  proposes 
imprinted  amendment  numbered  111. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  225(1)  of  Public  Law  90-206  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Effective  Date  of  and  Congressional 
Approval  op  Recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent.— 

(1)  Within  sixty  (60)  calendar  days  of  the 
submission  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Congress,  each  House  shall  con- 
duct a  separate  vote  on  each  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  with  respect  to 
paragraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section,  and  shall  thereby 
approve  or  disapprove  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  regarding  each  such  sub- 
paragraph. Such  votes  shall  be  recorded  so  as 
to  reflect  the  votes  of  each  Individual  Member 
thereon.  If  both  Houses  approve  by  majority 
vote  the  recommendations  pertaining  to  the 
offices  and  positions  described  in  any  such 
subparagraph,  the  recommendations  shall 
become  effective  for  the  offices  and  positions 
covered  by  such  subpart\graph  at  the  Ijegln- 
ning  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  after 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the  approval  of 
the  recommendation  by  the  second  House  to 
approve  the  recommendation. 

(2)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  may,  in  accordance  with  ex- 
press provisions  of  such  recommendations, 
be  made  operative  on  a  date  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  recommendations  other- 
wise are  to  take  effect. 

Section  225(j)  of  Public  Law  90-206  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section 
shall"  the  language  ",  If  approved  by  the 
Congress  as  provided  in  subsection  (i),". 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  90-206  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  226,  as  follows: 

"Section  226.  Repeal  of  1977  pay  adjust- 
ments. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  all  changes  In  compensation  of 
federal  employees  (occurring  since  January  1, 
1977,  pursuant  to  section  225  of  this  Act,  are 
hereby  repealed.". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  ananimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  divisible  in 
two  parts  and  that  there  be  a  separate 
vote  on  each  one  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
divided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  know  the 
nature  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  first  part  has  to 
do  with  considering  salary  Increases 
prospectively;  the  other  is  a  vote  on  the 
salary  increase  given  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  one  second? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Don  Zimmerman  and  David  Dunn 
of  the  committee  staff,  Martin  Jensen  of 
Senator  Williams'  staff,  and  Chuck 
Warren,  of  my  staff,  have  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this 
bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  _ 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
and  Mr.  Ed  King  of  my 
privileges  of  the  floor  durijig 
tion  of  this  matter  and 
on  this  bill  and  the  votes 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr. 
to  the  Senator  from 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr 
my  distinguished  colleagu( 
homa. 

I  ask  imanimous  consen ; 
Gould  of  my  staff  have  the 
the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  bin. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr 
asked  that  the  matter  be 
separate  votes,  and  it  is  my 
ing  that  the  Chair  ruled  tha 
The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
correct,  and  there  is  a  1 
tation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  3( 
each  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 
that  a  time  limitation  was 
night  on  condition  it  be 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  I 
agree  to  it.  Frankly,  after 
nents  have  made  their  cas( 
not  anticipate  taking  any 
time,  and  I  plan  to  move 
amendment  after  it  has 
and  explained  by  the 
cosponsors.  That  being  the 
prefer  not  to  take  all  our 
object  to  the  unanimous    _ 
simply  go  ahead  and  vote  w 
propria  te. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
ator  is  correct,  and  the 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am 
Chair  did  rule  that  the  . 
and  there  will  be  separate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  for 
nays  on  each  of  the  two  vot^s 

The     PRESIDING     OFF 
Kennedy).  Without  objectic^ 
In  order  to  order  the  yeas 
two    amendments    with 
hands.  Is  there  a  suflBcient 
There  is  a  sufficient  seconc 
The  yeas  and  nays  are 
sections  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr 
amendment  pertains  to  the 
that  recently  went  into 
pertains  to  the  procedure  bs 
such  future  increases  would 
ered. 

The  future  increases,  I 
my   distinguished   friend, 
from  Louisiana,  will  be  the 
for  voting  and  the  past  salary 
which  has  been  given  so 
sion  will  be  the  second 

Let  me  acknowledge  at 
my  remarks  that  this  is  not 
ment   which   directly 
pending  bill.  It  is,  however 
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ment which  is  particularly  timely.  I  do 
believe  there  are  very  good  reasons  for 
considering  this  amendment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
days,  we  have  been  giving  in-depth  con- 
sideration to  the  issue  of  senatorial  eth- 
ics and  conduct.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  expressed 
reservations  not  only  about  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  ethics  resolution,  but  about 
the  whole  thrust  of  our  concern  with 
ethics.  Unfortunately,  many  Senators 
feel  compelled  to  vote  for  some  kind  of 
ethics  bill  in  order  to  atone  for  our  pay 
increase.  I  therefore  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  consider  directly  the 
questions  related  to  the  pay  increase  at 
this  time,  before  a  final  vote  on  the  eth- 
ics resolution.  The  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill,  since  it  comes  up  today,  is 
as  good  a  place  as  any  for  us  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  some  basic  questions  about 
pay  increases. 

The  adverse  public  reaction  to  the  last 
pay  increase  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  was  so  substantial  that  none 
of  us  here  could  have  failed  to  note  it. 
The  public  criticism  of  the  increase  was 
due  to  two  different  reasons  primarily. 
First,  the  public  objected  to  the  size  of 
the  increase.  Members  of  Congress,  for 
example,  received  an  increase  of  $12,900 
at  a  time  when  other  Americans  all 
across  this  country  were  having  to  tight- 
en their  belts  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
inflation.  The  folks  back  home  were  un- 
derstandably irritated  that  those  of  us 
here  in  Congress  should  insulate  our- 
selves from  the  effects  of  inflation  when, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  we  were  the  ones 
causing  it  in  the  flrst  place. 

The  second  cause  for  public  indigna- 
tion was  the  manner  in  which  we  got  the 
pay  increase.  Through  the  provisions  of 
law  enacted  in  the  90th  Congress,  we  got 
our  pay  increase  without  ever  having  to 
take  a  public  stand  on  it.  On  virtually 
every  other  type  of  question  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  we  take  a  position.  But 
on  pay  increases  for  ourselves  and  others, 
we  do  not.  It  is  the  same  folks  who  pay 
the  bills  in  either  case.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  same  procedure  should  apply. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  offer 
would  deal  with  both  of  these  causes  for 
concern.  First,  it  would  wipe  out  those 
provisions  of  law  which  allow  for  auto- 
matic or  anonymous  pay  increases,  with- 
out Members  of  Congress  having  to  vote 
on  them.  It  would  provide  that  any  rec- 
omendatlon  of  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive. Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salar- 
ies would  have  to  be  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  before  it  could  go 
into  effect.  The  "back-door"  pay  increase 
feature  of  the  present  law  would  hence 
be  eliminated. 

This  amendment  would  also  repeal  the 
pay  increase  which  took  effect  early  this 
year  for  Members  of  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  and  selected  legislative 
and  executive  branch  employees.  I  realize 
that  some  of  the  increases  may  have  been 
justified.  Regardless  of  that,  we  in  Con- 
gress should  have  to  face  that  issue  di- 
rectly. We  should  have  to  weigh  the  issue 
on  the  merits  just  like  we  do  any  other 
bill  that  takes  money  out  of  the  public 
purse. 

I  believe  that  the  changes  in  the  law 


that  I  have  proposed  in  this  amendment 
will  bring  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
to  pay  increase  decisions.  It  rejects  the 
false  notion  that  pay  increase  decisions 
should  be  "nonpolitical,"  and  recognizes 
that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  publicly 
justify  our  actions  on  such  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  much  better  means  of 
correcting  any  mistakes  we  have  made  on 
pay  increase  questions  than  adopting  a 
stringent  code  of  ethics  or  code  of  con- 
duct. Such  a  code  ought  to  be  considered 
separately,  on  its  merits.  So  too  should 
the  pay  increase  questions  be  forthright- 
ly  considered  on  their  merits.  This 
amendment  would  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  and  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  question  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  debated.  Those  of  us  who 
voted  for  the  pay  raise  legislation  had 
our  reasons  for  taking  our  positions.  I 
for  one  do  not  like  to  be  the  one  who 
determines  what  my  pay  rate  should  be. 
I  would  far  rather  that  someone  else 
would  make  a  study  and  say  what  the 
level  of  pay  should  be,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  recommend  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  that  to 
settle  it.  That  is  one  situation  where  the 
conflict  of  interest  is  most  apparent  on 
behalf  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  when 
he  must  vote  to  raise  his  own  salary. 

Personally,  I  liked  the  approach  that 
we  would  try  to  take  that  matter  out  of 
partisan  politics  by  turning  it  over  to  a 
qualifled  group  representing  people  in  all 
stations  of  life,  representing  all  the  view- 
points that  one  could  expect  to  find  in 
this  country,  and  people  who  ought  to 
understand  the  matter — to  have  them 
say  what  our  salary  should  be,  and  that 
would  be  all  there  was  to  it.  I  feel  quali- 
fied to  pass  on  the  salaries  of  others,  but 
I  am  reluctant  to  pass  on  my  own. 

Those  who  favor  this  approach  have 
voted  before  that  they  prefer  to  have  an 
impartial  group  fix  oar  salary  for  us,  and 
once  this  procedure  is  well  understood  by 
the  American  people,  I  do  not  think  we 
will  hear  any  more  about  it. 

The  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill.  The  Senator  certainly  has  a  right 
to  offer  it.  We  have  voted  on  the  proposi- 
tion before,  when  we  voted  on  tabling 
the  Allen  amendment.  We  made  our  po- 
sition clear  that  we  were  in  favor  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  commission 
being  made  effective  when  we  voted  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  without 
waiving  the  motion  or  any  of  my  rights, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  motion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  also  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
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South    Carolina    be    recognized    for    3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
clude me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill;  but  I  ask  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  be  included  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  motion? 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  prejudice  to  my  rights, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  be  recognized  for  3  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment in  both  of  its  aspects.  There  will  be 
separate  votes.  The  first  vote  will  be  on 
the  provision  having  to  do  with  further 
increases  in  the  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
procedure  that  occurs  every  4  years, 
where  the  Presidential  Pay  Commission 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  either  accepts  them  or  revises 
them,  and  sends  them  to  Congress,  and 
they  go  into  effect  unless  one  House  or 
the  other  disapproves  of  the  recommen- 
dation. Under  that  state  of  affairs,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  this  issue,  and  if  no  action  is 
taken,  then  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  would  go  into  effect. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett),  that  is  changed,  and  when 
the  recommendations  are  made,  it  would 
require  an  affirmative  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  accede  to  those 
changes,  and  further,  it  would  provide 
for  dividing  the  recommendations  as  to 
the  departments  of  Government,  Con- 
gress, the  Judiciary,  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  so  that  one  could  be  approved 
and  the  others  disallowed.  But  whatever 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  decide  the 
compensation  should  be,  that  would  be 
what  it  would  be. 

The  second  phase  of  the  amendment 
would  repeal  the  increase  that  took 
place,  and  would  leave  the  compensation 
of  Members  of  Congress  at  $44,600.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  if  we  are  talking 
about  ethics  here,  and  the  need  to  pass 
an  ethics  bill,  that  the  adoption  of  these 
two  amendments  would  do  more  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  Congress  than 
the  pa.ssage  of  this  ethics  bill  on  which 
we  have  spent  almost  2  weeks.  So  I  heart- 
ily approve  of  the  amendment,  botii  as- 
pects of  it.  and  I  hope  both  amendments 
will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  say  just  a  few  words  on  each  part 
of  the  amendment. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  when  the  President  sends  up 
recommendations,  within  60  days  there 
will  be  a  vote  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  on  these  mat- 
ters. It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  fair 


way  to  do  it.  When  it  automatically  goes 
into  effect,  whether  it  is  right  or  not.  the 
public  gets  the  impression  that  there  is 
something  hidden  going  on,  in  that  the 
Members  have  not  voted  and  gone  on 
record,  so  that  they  can  be  accountable, 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
or  not.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  wise 
provision,  and  I  favor  it. 

As  to  the  second  provision  of  the 
amendment,  it  provides  that  the  raises 
made  this  year  would  be  repealed. 

I  voted  against  the  increase  in  salary. 
I  have  already  stated  that  I  am  going 
to  give  any  increase  I  receive  to  put  into 
scholarships  for  worthy  and  needy  stu- 
dents. But  I  wish  to  say,  aside  from  that, 
that  I  feel  we  should  not  raise  salaries 
at  this  time.  If  we  are  going  to  stop  in- 
flation, we  have  to  stop  spending  more, 
and  we  cannot  stop  spending  more  as 
long  as  we  raise  our  own  salaries,  be- 
cause it  appears,  with  us  being  at  the 
top,  so  to  speak,  that  when  we  raise  our 
salaries  that  encourages  everyone  else  in 
the  Government  to  w^ant  a  raise,  too. 

I  am  told  now  that  even  the  staff  mem- 
bers on  the  commitees  and  all  would  go 
up  to  $50,000. 

We  just  cannot  explain  that  to  people 
back  home.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  it. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  them  the 
increase  in  a  Senator's  salary  at  this 
time  when  we  are  running  in  debt  so 
much,  when  the  budget  is  so  high,  and 
when  we  are  paying  $40  billion  in  inter- 
est on  the  debt.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  show  the  restraint  necessary 
and  set  the  example  for  the  Nation,  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  budget  and  reducing 
the  debt  instead  of  increasing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  first  part  of  the 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  a  vote 
refers  to  within  60  calendar  days  of  the 
submission  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
salary  increases  in  the  various  offices  and 
positions  described  as  A.  B.  C,  and  D. 
This  is  an  amendment  which  many  peo- 
ple in  the  Senate,  and  I  really  feel  a 
majority,  would  like  to  see  passed. 

This  would  require  a  record  vote  and 
it  would  require  a  separate  vote  on  each 
of  the  four  categories;  one  vote  on  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico;  another  vote  on 
offices  and  positions  in  the  legislative 
branch;  then  the  judicial  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  the  executive  branch. 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment,  of 
course,  rescinds  the  recent  pay  increase. 
This  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  record  or  rerecord  his  vote  on  the 
previous  Allen  motion.  It  is  my  under- 
standhig  there  has  been  a  lot  of  specula- 
tion that  perhaps  that  vote  was  not  a 
conclusive  vote.  I  believe  this  gives  an 
opportunity,  the  only  opportunity,  for  a 
vote  after  the  fact.  I  believe  these  two 
parts  of  the  amendment  separate  the 
issue  of  salary  increases  from  the  matter 
of  the  ethics  bill. 

I  believe  the  two  matters  should  be 
considered  on  their  own  merits,  the 
ethics  bill  and  salary  increases,  rather 
than  having  the  two  intermingled,  as  has 


been  the  case,  in  the  debate  over  the  last 
several  days  on  the  ethics  resolution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  parts  will  be 
adopted  and  that  the  motions  to  table 
which  will  be  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  made 
my  motion  to  table  and  I  believe  we  have 
an  understanding  that  we  will  not  vote 
before  12:30. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  motion  to  table 
the  entire  Bartlett  amendment  or  the 
first  part  of  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  it  would  take  two 
motions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  was  wrong  at  the  time  the  Sena- 
tor yielded. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  address  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  I.  under  the  rules, 
move  to  table  the  entire  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since  it 
has  been  divided  the  Senator  would  have 
to  make  two  motions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  I  move  to  table  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion would  be  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  A  motion  will  be  made  to 
table  the  second  portion,  too.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  in  order  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President,  on  the  second  portion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  table  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
RiEGLE)  would  vote  "yea. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Oregoi 
WOOD)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  annoimce  that  the 
Michigan   (Mr.  Griffin) 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that, 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hatfield)   would  vote 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  64,  as  follows 


if  present  and 
Michigan  (Mr. 

announce  that  the 

jIatfield)  and 

(Mr.  Pack- 

Senator  from 
is  absent  on 

f  present  and 

Oregon  (Mr. 

"nay." 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  8: 
YEAS— 30 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Cranston 

Eaeleton 

Eastland 

Ford 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Ch&fee 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durkln 
Oarn 


Glenn 

Gravel 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javtts 

Kennedy 

NAYS— 64 

Goldwater 

Hansen 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Melcher 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 


Biden 
Griffin 


t  le 


Louisis  na 


for 


NOT  VOTINO— € 

Hatfield 
Matsunaga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on 
first  part  of  the  Bartlett 
rejected. 
Mr.  LONG  addressed  the 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfe 
tion  Is  on  agreeing  to  divis  on 
amendment.  The  yeas  and 
been  ordered. 

The  Senator  from 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presiden 
considering  the  63  votes,  thajt 
voted  to  table  would  vote 
half  of  the  amendment.  I 
lleve  that  to  save  time  we  __ 
dispense  with  the  yeas  anc 
that  the  Senator's  amendment 
to  on  a  voice  vote,  if  that 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, 

mous  consent  that  we  

yeas  and  nays  on  the  first 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE^i 
objection  to  vitiating  the 
on  section  1? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Objection 

The   PRESIDING 
tion  is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the 
sion  1. 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  rou! 


flnt 


dispen  5e 


OFFICER 
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Liong 

tfagnuson 

HcOovem 

Horgan 
kloynihan 
iblcoff 
sarbanes 
itevenson 
ralmadge 
VUllams 


:  "earson 
i'ell 
]  'ercy 
1  'ro-mlre 
1  Landolph 
Uoth 
!  asser 
i  chmltt 
S  chweiker 
icott 

1  parkman 
S  tafford 

S  tennis 
{ tevens 
£  tone 
"]  taurmond 
T  ower 
\  rallop 
\  'elcker 
"5  oung 

2  arlnsky 


F  ickwood 
I  legle 


table  the 
amendment  was 


Chair. 
The  ques- 
1  of  the 
nays  have 


I  assume, 

those  who 

the  first 

ti  erefore  be- 

mfght  as  well 

nays  and 

be  agreed 

is  all  right 


section, 
ask  unani- 
with  the 


S(  iction. 


.  Is  there 
and  nays 


Objec- 

on  divi- 

legisktive  clerk 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thie  Sen- 
ate is  not  In  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  clerk  will  suspend  until 
the  Senate  Is  in  order  and  the  Senate 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  Senator,  when  the  Senate  is  in 
order. 
Senators  will  take  their  seats. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  What  is  the 
question  on  which  we  are  about  to  vote? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Division  1 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  wou'd  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

fBollcall  Vote  No.  82  Leg.] 

YEAS — 82 

Garn 

Glenn 

Go' d  water 

Hansen 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

He-nz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Muskie 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Be'lmon 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr 
Cannon 
Case 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConcinl 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Ford 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rando'ph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 

Zorinsky 


NAYS— 13 
Abourezk  Kennedy 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 
Eastland  Magnuson 

Gravel  Matsunaga 

Hathaway  McGovern 

NOT  VOTINO- 


Biden 
Griffin 


Hatfield 
Packwood 


Metcalf 

Moyniban 

Sparkman 


Riegle 


So  division  1  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  next  vote 
comes  on  the  last  half  of  the  amendment 
which  is  proposing  to  call  off  the  pay 
raise  which  had  been  previously  put  into 
effect. 

I  believe  it  is  perfectly  clear  why  It  Is 
that  Senators  want  to  call  off  the  pay 
raise,  and  they  certainly  have  a  right  to 
do  so.  I  personally  do  not  think  we  should 
do  that.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  de- 
bate the  matter  all  day  long.  If  Senators 
want  to  vote  to  terminate  the  pay  raise, 
not  to  have  any  pay  raise,  then,  of  course, 
they  should  vote  against  the  motion  I  am 
going  to  make,  because  I  am  going  to 
move  to  table  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  CANNON.  NJr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  withhold. 
Mr.  CANNON.  If  this  amendment  is 
approved  would  that  mean  all  of  those 
who  had  received  the  pay  increase  in  the 
interim  would  have  to  refund  that  to  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  amendment  states 
"all  changes  in  compensation  of  Federal 
employees  occurring  since  January  1, 
1977,  pursuant  to  section  225  of  this  Act 
are  hereby  repealed."  So  I  guess  that  is 
what  it  would  mean. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  would  require  a  re- 
payment then  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative 
branches  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  provision  to  for- 
give somebody  for  the  higher  pay  he  has 
already  received,  so  I  would  assume  that 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  for  just  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous -consent 
request,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  knowing  what  it  is,  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Does  the  Senator  want  a  staff  member 
on  the  floor? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mark  Coven  and 
Steve  Gordon  of  my  staff  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  votes  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
also  ask  the  same  for  William  Kroger  of 
my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  already  voted  on 
this  issue  several  weeks  ago  when  I  moved 
to  table  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Allen, 
whose  amendment  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  rejecting  the  proposal  that  was 
made  by  President  Ford,  supported  by 
President  Carter,  and  initiated  by  the 
Peterson  Commission  on  Executive,  Judi- 
cial, and  Legislative  Salaries. 

I  know  it  is  a  very  popular  thing  back 
home  to  stand  against  a  pay  raise  for  , 
Members  of  Congress.  j 
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This  has  been  misnamed  "the  congres- 
sional pay  raise."  It  was,  instead,  a  Fed- 
eral pay  raise.  It  affected  2,496  high- 
level  positions  in  the  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  branches.  It  affected,  in- 
directly, 20,365  other  Federal  employees 
whose  salaries  are  tied  to  congressional 
pay.  In  all  of  these  instances,  it  involved 
Federal  employees  in  the  executive,  judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  who  had 
not  a  single  pay  raise  since  1969,  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  5-percent  com- 
parability pay  increase  2  years  ago. 

In  that  7-year  period,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing had  increased  more  than  60  percent; 
average  private  wages  had  increased  70 
percent;  and  the  average  increase  for 
general  civil  service  Federal  employees 
had  increased  65  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  received  a  lot  of 
mail  criticizing  me  for  that  vote.  But  I 
felt  it  was  in  the  best  intsrests  not  only 
of  Congress  but  also  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  that 
these  high-level  employees  be  given  a 
pay  increase.  They  have  been  denied  a 
pay  raise  sines  1969.  during  which  time 
the  cost  of  living  was  going  up  more  than 
60  percent,  and  their  pay  raise  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  amounted  only  to  a  29-percent 
increase,  and  when  combined  with  the 
5-percent  comparability  increase  2  years 
ago,  amounted  to  only  34  or  35  percent  in 
7  years.  Consider  the  fact,  also,  that  had 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
merely  kept  pace  with  inflation  since 
1968,  they  should  now  be  earning  $68,000 
annually  instead  of  $57,500. 

We  have  got  to.  at  some  point,  show 
a  little  bit  of  guts  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Senate  as  an  institution,  and  the 
long-delayed  pay  increase  was  not  only 
fair  but  deserved. 

Now,  any  Senator  who  wants  to  return 
his  pay  can  do  it.  I  returned  the  5- 
percent  increase  through  last  year,  and 
my  senior  colleague  returned  his  com- 
parability increase.  But  I  do  not  intend 
to  return  this  increase.  I  think  I  am  en- 
titled to  it.  I  think  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  believe  I  am  worth  the  pay  I  am 
getting. 

I  am  not  going  to  admit  that  I  am  a 
half-time  Senator  or  that  I  am  a  cut- 
rate  Senator  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  a  cut-rate  Senator. 

The  average  Senator  works  11  hours  a 
day,  6  days  a  week.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  cowards.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  Senators  who  believe  sincerely  that 
we  went  about  it  the  wrong  way. 

We  did  have  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  said  about  the 
Federal  pay  raise.  The  media  has  done  a 
hatchet  job  on  us,  and  the  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  we  did  not  have 
a  vote  on  this  matter  in  the  Senate.  We 
had  a  vote  on  it.  We  had  a  vote  on  my 
tabling  motion.  I  voted  to  table  the  Allen 
amendment  because  I  was  in  favor  of  the 
pay  increase.  And  we  are  about  to  vote 
again  on  the  Federal  Pay  increase. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  wipe  out  this  in- 
crease, we  had  better  stop  and  think  as  to 
what  it  is  going  to  do  to  those  Federal 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  and 
in  the  judicial  branch  who  have  at  long 
last  received  a  pay  increase  that  was  due 
them.  We  are  going  to  have  some  real 
problems  on  our  hands. 


So,  I  appeal  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  take  a  stand  for  the  institution.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  this  institution  that 
Members  get  paid  a  just  wage,  and  it  has 
been  too  long  delayed.  So,  I  am  going  to 
support  this  motion  to  table,  and  if 
Members  want  to  blame  me  for  it  they 
can  do  that  in  talking  with  their  con- 
stituents back  home.  But  I  am  asking 
colleagues  to  support  this  notion  to 
table.  We  have  gone  up  and  down  this 
road  once  before.  Why  do  we  have  to 
continue  and  continue  and  continue 
simply  because  there  is  a  little  heat  from 
back  home  on  a  matter  that  is  not  fully 
understood  by  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  which  has  been  distorted 
and  unfairly  treated  by  some  of  the 
critics. 

There  are  a  good  many  instances  at 
least  in  which  I  have  written  to  my  con- 
stituents to  explain  to  them  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  did  vote  in  relation  to  the 
Federal  pay  raise  and  the  fact  that  we 
were  following  a  procedure  that  was  set 
up  some  years  ago  to  get  the  setting  of 
congressional  salaries  out  of  politics,  and 
when  I  laid  all  of  the  facts  before  them, 
a  good  many  of  my  constituents  wrote 
back  to  say  that  now  that  they  clearly 
understand  the  situation  they  support 
the  increase. 

So  I  support  the  motion  to  table  by 
Mr.  Long. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  so  I 
may  speak  on  this  matter  briefly? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  require? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  the  Senator  3  minutes 
without  prejudice  to  my  rights  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

That  is  3  minutes  from  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  his  forth- 
right stand  on  the  pay  increase;  and  I 
stand  beside  him.  I  support  this  pay  in- 
crease. I  shall  support  this  motion  to 
table.  I  have  asked  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  consider  reality  and 
the  substance  of  the  issue  before  us. 

Maybe  no  one  knows  better  than  I  how 
difficult  it  is  to  go  back  home  and  ex- 
plain a  congressional  pay  increase. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  admonish  my 
colleagues  in  thinking  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  under  present  circum- 
stances, that  we  adjust  our  salaries  to 
correlate  to  the  economic  reality.  Such 
action  has  simply  not  been  done  until 
now. 

It  is  a  patent  conflict  of  interest  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  required  to 
adjust  their  salary.  But  the  Constitution 
created  that  conflict  of  interest.  We  did 
not.  No  one  else  can  adjust  our  salary; 
and  if  we  do  not,  Mr.  President,  only 
those  persons  who  can  afford  to  make 
huge  flnancial  sacrifices  will  be  able  to 
serve  as  U.S.  Senators.  That  is  not  the 
way  it  should  be.  The  membership  of 
the  Senate  should  include  a  good  cross 
section  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


So.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  reiterate  what  I 
have  said  before.  I  stand  beside  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  support  for  the  motion 
to  table  this  amendment.  I  believe  the 
pay  increase  should  be  left  intact.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  entitled  to  that 
pay  increase;  and  I  think  action  to  the 
contrary  by  any  Member  would  be  an 
injustice  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country  as  well.  So,  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  HANSEN  and  Mr.  MOYNIHAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  many 
m incites  does  the  Senator  require? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  first  of  all,  there  is  not  a  harder 
working,  more  dedicated  person  in  the 
Senate  whom  I  know  than  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  nothing  but  the  greatest 
respect  for  him. 

But  I  think  Senators  should  not  lose 
sight  of  one  basic  fact.  When  we  passed 
this  pay  raise,  in  the  manner  that  it  was 
passed,  what  we  did  was  to  address  a 
problem  that  is  unique  not  only  to  Sena- 
tors, Representatives  or  bureaucrats,  but 
it  is  common  to  all  Americans.  It  is  the 
problem  of  inflation.  It  is  the  problem  of 
costs  rising  above  what  salaries  are.  And 
the  point  that  I  object  to  in  the  pay  raise 
that  was  given  us  is  that  all  we  did  was 
to  single  out  a  way  of  addressing  our  own 
problems,  those  of  the  approximately 
2,500  other  Federal  employees  directly 
affected  and  some  24,000  or  23,000,  how- 
ever many  more  there  might  be  who 
benefit  indirectly  because  of  the  action 
we  took.  I  think  we  failed  to  recognize 
and  we  failed  to  address  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  217  million  Americans,  or 
however  many  of  us  there  are,  are  equally 
plagued  by  the  problems  of  inflation.  And 
we  did  hot  do  one  thing  about  that. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  stood  with  a 
number  of  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  tried  to  do  something  about  bal- 
ancing budgets,  to  get  a  handle  on  infla- 
tion, so  that  all  Americans  would  not  be 
burdened  down  with  the  oppressive 
weight  of  having  costs  rise  more  rapidly 
than  income.  And  I  would  join  enthusias- 
tically with  colleagues  here  today — and  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  but  what  this 
amendment  will  be  tabled — if  I  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  Senate  was  going 
to  say : 

We  win  get  a  handle  on  Inflation;  we  will 
bring  that  budget  Into  balance  so  that  costs 
will  not  continue  to  rise. 

I  have  little  belief  that  that  will  hap- 
pen. And  accordingly,  in  order  to  under- 
score my  misgiving  with  what  I  think  is 
a  very  selfish  narrow  point  of  view  that 
we  sought  to  address  our  own  problems, 
while  ignoring  those  of  all  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  shall  vote  to  support  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma. 

I  thank  our  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Judy  Heffner,  of  Mr. 
Leahy's  staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  . 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  now  move 
to  table  division  2  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  tjie  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICfeR.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered, 

The  question  is  on  agreeii  ig  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  div  sion  2  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senatof  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  r  all 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Julr.  Stennis) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 

the 
are 
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from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  and 
Senator  from  Delaware  (M  ■.  Biden) 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  1 '  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  R^chigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  *  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  D  slaware  (Mr. 
Bn)EN)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (M'.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Orego  i  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  are  necessarily  abse  it. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  3  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  tha  ,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  a-om  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  83 
YEAS— 63 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmen 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Chafee 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeConclnl 

Easleton 

Eastland 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart 


Hathaway 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Long 

Luear 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

McGovern 

Me!  Cher 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 41 


Allen 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bentsen 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P., 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Curt's 
Danforth 
Dole 


Biden 
Griffin 


Domenici 
Durkln 
Gam 

Gold  water 
Hansen 
Haskell 
Jr.    Hatch 

H^yakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Leahy 

Mcciellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Hatfield 
Packwood 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  t%e  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ivt.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  v(  te  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabl^  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  ;he  table. 


53, 


Leg.) 


I  [etzenbaum 
I  [organ 
I  [oynihan 
I  el  son 
I  ercy 
I  iblcoff 
£  arbanes 
£  a.sser 
£  chwelker 
tzott 
£  parkman 
£  tafford 
E  tevens 
£  tevenson 
\  'eicker 
'V  ruiiams 
'^  oung 


A;uskie 
r  unn 
F  earson 
Fsll 

F  rovmlre 
F  andolph 
F  oth 
fi  :hmltt 
G  wne 
1  »lmadge 
1  tiurmond 
1  ower 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  arrived 
back  in  Washington  from  Philadelphia 
at  1 :  30  this  afternoon  to  find  that  I  had 
just  missed  three  very  important  votes. 
My  office  had  been  assured  by  the  cloak- 
room that  there  would  be  no  votes  today 
before  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Conse- 
quently I  spent  the  morning  in  the  Third 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia 
hearing  the  arguments  before  it  involving 
the  Wilmington  busing  case.  As  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  by  now  all  too  aware, 
this  case  is  crucial  to  my  State  of  Dela- 
ware. I  thought  it  was  extremely  impor- 
tant for  me  to  be  there,  and  therefore 
canceled  my  morning  schedule  here  in 
Washington  under  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  no  votes. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  tabling  motion  of  the 
Bartlett  amendment  that  will  require  all 
future  pay  increases  for  Congress  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  then  have  voted  for  the  Bart- 
lett amendment  in  the  up  and  down  vote 
that  occurred  subsequent  to  the  defeat 
of  the  tabling  motion. 

Finally,  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
motion  to  table  Senator  Bartlett's 
amendment  to  repeal  the  pay  increase. 

These  votes  are  consistent  with  my  po- 
sition on  the  pay  increase  and  other  re- 
lated matters  in  the  past.  I  voted  against 
the  pay  raise  initially  because  I  do  not 
think  that  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is 
hurting  so  economically  that  the  Con- 
gress should  set  an  example  by  raising 
our  pay  thus  adding  further  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  taxpayers. 

Fortunately,  today,  these  votes  were 
not  so  close  that  my  vote  would  have 
made  a  difference  but  I  am  disturbed  that 
I  was  not  here,  personally,  to  partake  in 
the  debate  and  the  actual  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  the  first  committee 
amendment,  section  101. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  Just 
1  day — on  March  31 — the  Federal 
supplemental  benefits — FSB — program 
is  scheduled  to  expire.  In  fact,  because 
of  the  definition  of  "week"  in  State  un- 
employment insurance  laws  many  States 
have  already  stopped  taking  claims  for 
FSB  compensation  this  week.  In  light  of 
the  continuing  economic  recession  with 
chronically  high  unemployment  rates, 
legislation  to  extend  the  FSB  program 
must  be  enacted  without  further  delay. 

This  program,  created  in  December 
1974  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  re- 
cession, provides  additional  compensa- 
tion for  workers  suffering  long-term  un- 
employment who  have  exhausted  their 
entitlement  to  compensation  under  the 
permanent  unemployment  insiu"ance — 
UI — systems.  These  are  the  regular  State 
UI  programs,  and  the  Federal-State  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits — FBS — 
program.  FSB  is  designed  to  provide  the 
additional  income  maintenance  assist- 
ance necessary  to  permit  the  UI  system 
to  meet  at  least  the  minimal  needs  of 
unemployed  workers  during  the  current 
recession. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  FSB  pro- 
gram provided  up  to  13  weeks  of  addi- 
tional benefits  for  workers  in  all  States 
who  had  exhausted  all  other  entitle- 
ments to  unemployment  compensation. 


In  March  1975,  Congress  expanded  the 
program  to  provide  up  to  26  weeks  of 
extended  compensation  for  eligible  work- 
ers. Then,  in  Jime  of  that  year,  the  en- 
tire program — originally  scheduled  to 
expire  on  December  31,  1976 — was  ex- 
tended through  March  31,  1977.  In  ad- 
dition, a  series  of  State  triggers  were 
added  to  the  program.  Under  these  pro- 
visions, workers  in  States  where  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  is  between  5 
and  6  percent  are  eligible  to  receive  up 
to  13  weeks  of  FSB  benefits — providing 
them  a  maximum  total  of  52  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation  under  all 
available  programs.  Unemployed  work- 
ers in  States  with  unemployment  rates 
of  6  percent  or  greater  are  entitled  to 
receive  up  to  26  weeks  of  FSB  benefits 
for  a  potential  cumulative  total  of  65 
weeks  of  benefits. 

The  FSB  program  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  providing  income  security  for 
long-term  unemployed  workers.  During 
calendar  year  1976,  2,313,000  of  our  Na- 
tion's unemployed  workers  were  FSB 
beneficiaries.  An  additional,  but  undeter- 
minable, number  of  unemployed  work- 
ers would  have  been  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  except  for  the  operation  of  State 
trigger  requirements  which  went  into 
effect  January  1,  1976.  These  State  trig- 
ger provisions  prevented  thousands  of 
long-term  imemployed  workers  from 
FSB  eligibility  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  live  in  high  imemploy- 
ment  areas  within  ineligible  States. 

A  recent  study  of  FSB  recipients  pre- 
pared for  the  Department  of  Labor,  un- 
der the  mandate  of  the  Emergency  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974,  indicates  that  the 
FSB  program  is  succeeding  in  reaching 
unemployed  workers  most  in  need  of  ad- 
ditional assistance  during  the  recession. 
That  study,  prepared  by  Mathematical 
Policy  Research.  Inc.  of  Princeton.  N.J. 
reports  that  FSB  recipients  were  found 
to  have  strong  labor  market  attach- 
ment— an  average  of  17  years — including 
an  average  of  5  years  of  employment  at 
their  last  jobs.  FSB  benefits  were  foimd 
to  have  had  a  substantial  effect  on  house- 
hold incomes.  Without  those  benefits,  33 
percent  of  the  recipient  households  in 
1975  would  have  had  Incomes  below  the 
Federal  poverty  line — $5,500  for  non- 
farm  families  of  four  in  1975.  In  other 
words,  over  a  quarter  million  households 
were  prevented  by  the  receipt  of  FSB 
benefits  from  falling  below  the  poverty 
line.  In  addition,  the  study  also  found 
that  the  single  most  important  cause  of 
an  FSB  recipient's  job  loss  was  the  de- 
cline In  business  of  their  former  em- 
ployers. 

FSB  benefits  also  provide  direct  eco- 
nomic stimuli  which  aid  in  continued 
progress  toward  economic  recovery.  They 
flow  directly  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
economy  from  imemployed  workers  who 
use  them  to  provide  the  basic  essentials 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  their 
families.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
great  majority  of  long-term  unemployed 
workers  will  otherwise  receive  no  assist- 
ance from  any  of  the  economic  stimulus 
legislation  recommended  by  President 
Carter.  I  have  long  taken  the  position 
that  unemployment  compensation  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  real  jobs,  and  I  have 
called  for  the  creation  of  1  million  pub- 
lic service  jobs  imder  the  Compreher.sive 
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Employment  and  Training  Act,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  our  ability  to  create 
jobs  in  either  the  public  or  private  sector 
Is  limited.  Even  If  funding  were  available 
to  create  1  million  jobs,  and  all  of  them 
were  taken  by  unemployment  compensa- 
tion exhaustees,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  long-term  unemployed  workers  would 
still  be  left  jobless  and  without  any  other 
means  of  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families. 

When  this  program  was  last  consid- 
ered by  Congress,  in  June  1975,  it  was 
hoped  that  by  now  the  recession  would 
have  sufficiently  abated  so  as  to  permit 
the  program  to  expire  without  undue 
hardship  accruing  to  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  workers.  Unfortunately,  the 
economic  recovery  has  been  slower  than 
any  of  us  had  hoped.  Unemployment  to- 
day remains  at  the  intolerably  high  level 
of  7.3  percent.  If  the  FSB  program  is 
permitted  to  expire,  600,000  workers  will 
immediately  be  cut  off  from  benefits. 
More  than  1  million  workers,  who  would 
otherwise  collect  FSB  during  the  next  12 
months  will  be  denied  such  essential 
benefits.  In  New  York,  more  than  100,000 
long-term  unemployed  workers  will  be 
cut  off. 

UP    amendment    no.     112 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Riegle, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 112. 

On  page  2,  In  Ucu  of  the  language  proposed 
to  be  In.serted  by  the  committee  amendment, 
insert  the  following : 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  102(f)(2)  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  No  emergency  compensation  shall  be 
payable  to  any  Individual  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  this  Act — 

"(A)  for  any  week  ending  after  March  31, 
1978,  or 

"(B)  in  the  ca.se  of  an  individual  who  (for 
a  week  ending  before  March  31,  1978  had  a 
week  with  respect  to  which  emergency  com- 
pensation was  payable  under  such  agree- 
ment, for  any  week  ending  after  June  30, 
1978." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Scott  Ginsburg, 
a  staff  member  of  the  Human  Resources 
Committee,  be  granted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  course  of  delibera- 
tions and  votes  on  the  pending 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faced  with  three  different  versions  of 
the  length  of  time  the  Federal  supple- 


mental benefits  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  should  be  extended.  We 
have  the  House  version,  which  come.s 
over  to  us  in  the  bill,  which  is  for  a  flat 
1  year,  to  expire  March  31, 1977.  We  have 
the  Finance  Committee  version,  con- 
tained in  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  5ill  at  page  2,  which  provides  that 
the  program  shall  expire  In  6  months,  on 
September  30,  1977,  except  that  those 
who  are  already  drawing  any  part  of 
their  13  weeks  of  FSB  compensation  be- 
fore that  expiration  date  may  continue 
to  draw  unemployment  compensation — 
up  to  their  maximum  entitlement — for 
an  additional  period  of  3  months. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  extend  the  program  for  1 
year  to  March  31,  1978,  with  a  3-month 
phas^out.  That  is,  those  who  are  already 
drawing  payments  before  March  31, 
1978,  may  continue  to  draw  benefits  for 
up  to  3  additional  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  on  its 
face  is  a  very  substantial  one  because  of 
the  expectation  as  to  imemployment. 
Unemployment  today  remains  at  what 
we  all  consider  an  intolerably  high  level 
of  7.3  percent,  with  an  enormous  num- 
ber, about  7.5  million  Americans,  unem- 
ployed, and  with  some  600,000  drawing 
FSB  payments  right  now.  It  is  expected 
that  in  the  course  of  this  year,  if  it  is  ex- 
tended for  a  year,  about  1.3  million  un- 
employed workers  will,  at  one  time  or 
another,  be  forced  to  resort  to  the  FSB 
program. 

The  Finance  Committee  proposes  that 
we  bobtail  what  the  House  has  done  and 
make  it  only  6  months. 

No  one,  not  the  Finance  Committee  or 
anybody  else,  can  reasonably  expect  any 
material  drop  in  unemployment  in  that 
6  months.  What  Ls  the  rationale  for  any 
such  very  short  extension?  We  will  have 
to  begin  to  consider  another  extension 
the  day  after  we  pass  this  one,  knov/ing 
the  time  it  takes  to  do  anything  in  this 
body. 

Here  it  is  one  day  before  Federal  sup- 
plemental benefits  expire.  Senator  Long 
had  to  get  up  in  the  Chamber  the  other 
day  and  say,  "Do  not  intrude  anything 
else  on  this  bill  because  we  just  have  1 
day  or  the  FSB  compensation  checks  will 
be  cut  off." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  rosy 
checks.  In  my  own  State,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  liberal  States  in  the  Nation, 
the  maximum  benefit  is  $95  a  week.  At 
present  prices,  that  is  below  anybody's 
index  of  what  a  family  of  four  needs  just 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  So  we 
are  not  dealing  with  any  goldbrickers  or 
welfare  chiselers;  we  are  dealing  with 
Americans  honestly  unemployed  through 
no  fault  whatever  of  theirs,  who  have 
caused,  by  their  labor,  vast  sums  to  be 
paid  Into  the  miemployment  compensa- 
tion system. 

I  just  cannot  see  any  rationale  what- 
soever for  the  September  30  cutoff  date. 
The  House  date  makes  more  sense,  be- 
cause It  takes  us  past  the  calendar 
year — that  is,  the  year  1977 — when  we 
can  get  a  sighting  and  appraise  our 
situation  in  unemployment  for  the  whole 
year.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  act 
again,  because  it  does  not  cut  the  pro- 
gram off  on  December  31.  It  cuts  it  off 


on  March  31,  and  It  permits  those  who, 
because  they  have  already  begun  partici- 
pating in  that  program,  to  continue  for 
the  added  12  weeks. 

That  principle  of  continuing  those  al- 
ready on  benefits  beyond  the  termination 
date,  for  up  to  3  months,  is  also  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance here.  I  hardly  see  how  it  can  be 
tested  In  this  amendment. 

All  the  amendment  does,  then.  Is  in- 
stead of  the  House  complete  cutoff  on 
March  31,  cut  off  on  March  31,  but  per- 
mits those  who  are  already  under  the 
program  to  work  it  out  In  the  ensuing 
3 -month  period.  That  is  the  only  dif- 
ference. 

The  cost  Involved,  Mr.  President,  is 
estimated  at  $400  million  for  the  addi- 
tional 6  months.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
considering  the  policy  undertaken  in  the 
last  administration — and.  I  have  no 
doubt,  pursued  in  this  one — that  we  do 
not  want  unemployed  workers  to  go  on 
welfare  so  long  as  we  can  reasonably 
and  tolerably  provide  them  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  this  is  fully  In 
consonance  with  that  principle. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  and  very  im- 
portantly in  terms  of  this  particular 
situation,  there  is  one  other  critical  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  That  is  the  conditions  under 
which  a  worker  can  be  cut  off  from  un- 
employment compensation  If  he  does  not 
accept  another  job  which  may  be  offered 
to  him. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
WiLLUMs)  and  I,  as  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
think  that  the  House  formula  is  more 
appropriate  than  the  Senate  formula, 
which  is  more  strict,  more  restrictive, 
and  more  unfair  to  the  worker,  than  the 
House  formula.  We  must  remember  that 
we  are  dealing  with  figures  which  do  not 
represent  any  lush  benefit,  but  repre- 
sent very  minimal  income  security 
protection.  Indeed,  in  15  States,  the 
minimum  wage  is  higher  than  the  un- 
employment compensation. 

Thirty-two  States  are  currently  par- 
ticipating in  the  Federal  supplemental 
benefits  program.  This  is  a  pretty 
healthy  slice  of  the  United  States.  And, 
Mr.  President,  with  the  most  optimistic 
predictions  Into  1978  of  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  roughly  6.5  percent,  only 
about  1  percentage  point  down  from 
where  it  is  today,  all  unemployment  pre- 
dictions have  been  absolutely  dashed  to 
smithereens  by  this  particular  recession. 
That  har-  been  the  stickiest  problem 
of  all.  With  the  Labor  Department  it- 
self predicting — this  is  their  official  fore- 
cast— that  in  the  first  3  months  of  1978 
not  less  than  20  States  will  still  be  par- 
ticipating in  this  particular  program, 
which  we  are  seeking  to  extend  here  for 
1  year,  I  think  there  is  an  ironclad  case 
for  at  least  the  1-year  extension. 

Again  I  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  House 
provision  is  only  that,  in  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  allowing  those  who  al- 
ready come  under  the  program  before 
the  12 -month  extension  expires  to  finish 
out  the  13-week  period;  whereas,  the 
House  provided  an  absolute  cutoff  at 
March  31,  1978.  It  seems  to  me  that,  the 
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Senate  committee  having 
the  1 -month  phaseout 
to  adopt  that,  too,  in 
extension. 

For  all  those  reasons. 
I  hope  the  amendment  wil 
Mr.    HATHAWAY.    Mr 
think  one  good  feature 
ment  offered  by  the 
York  is  that  it  does 
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the  committee  did  agree 
committee  bill,  the  phaseoit 
at  the  end  of  September.  It 
committee,  which  defeatei 
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Senator  from  New  York  bj 
to  5,  that  we  should  thin  : 
this  to  a  halt  at  a  time 
ployment  historically  is 
est.  That  way,  fewer  people 
be  affected;  and  that  is 
to  end  the  program  In 
September. 

The  Finance  Committee 
bill  in  a  little  over  a  weel 
took  a  little  longer  to  do  it, 
the  House  could  act  more 
if  it  had  to.  U  we  are 
trouble  as  the  end  of 
around — I  am  sure  we  are 
still  in  session — I  would 
any  difficulty  in  extending 
if  the  respective  cwnmittee 
gress  so  desire.  At  that 

could  look  at  which  St 

off.  Maybe  we  would  modifj^ 
raising  the  threshold  from  . 
a  higher  percentage,  so  tha 
getting  at  those  States  _ 
where  there  is  high,  chron|c 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
has  worked  out  a  very 
gram. 

As  the  Senator  from  New 
it  is  going  to  cost  $400  millidn 
if  we  adopt  his  amendment 
we  are  going  to  be  involvel 
penditure  of  that  much 
ey,  we  ought  to  do  it  In  _._ 
at  it  again  when  September 
to  see  what  the  situation 
certainly  not  locking  ourselv^ 

The  program  that  we  .._ 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  one 
being.  We  are  going  to  be 
stimulus  program  very 

gust  or  September,  we 

results.  The  economy  may 
by  then,  and,  hopefully, 
need  to  extend  this  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presidejit 
out  the  years,  the  matter 
ment  compensation  has 
Committee  on  Finance, 
first  extension  of  this 
gram.  We  have  considered 
mittee  arrived  at  a  conclusiofi 
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be  a  sudden  and  total 
program  on  one  day,  that 
be  a  phaseout  period;  „ 
qualified  for  the  benefits 
not  begun  to  run  at  all 
started,  they  should  be  takei 
we  adopted  the  provision 
bill  that  there  be  a  closeout 
emergency  program,  with 
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rolls  that  would  be  paid  for  the  next  3 
months. 

The  question  is,  should  this  emergency 
program  terminate  on  September  30  or  6 
months  later,  as  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York?  It  was 
the  collective  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  that  it  should  close  on 
September  30. 

ActuaUy,  if  it  becomes  necessary  for 
an  extension  of  our  unemployment  emer- 
gency program  beyond  that  date,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  whole  Congress 
take  a  look  at  it. 

Our  unemployment  program  was 
structured  to  be  carried  on  by  the  States. 
The  States  have  their  basic  26  weeks. 
This  addition  was  brought  on  under 
emergency  conditions.  We  are  told  every 
day  that  the  economy  is  improving.  We 
also  know  that  confidence  does  have 
some  part  to  play  in  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country. 

If  we  keep  on  projecting  too  far  in 
the  future  gloomy  prospects  as  to  what 
the  unemployment  situation  is,  we  may 
not  do  any  harm,  but  certainly  we  do 
not  do  any  good. 

I  am  not  here  to  suggest  that  by 
adopting  a  rosy  outlook  all  our  prob- 
lems will  disappear.  On  the  other  hand, 
confidence  in  our  economy  and  confi- 
dence In  the  future  are  factors  in  our 
economic  well-being. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  pro- 
gram should  not  be  extended  for  a  full 
year.  The  bill  as  passed  the  House  and 
reported  out  by  the  committee  calls  for 
shifting  the  cost  from  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  to  the  General  Treasury. 
I  do  not  favor  that.  We  will  get  a  chance 
to  vote  on  that,  but  that  vote  may  not 
prevail. 

Before  we  launch  into  a  program  with 
more  of  the  attributes  of  a  permanent 
program,  we  should  take  a  look  at  this 
matter  of  financing. 

There  is  not  any  money  in  the  gen- 
eral fimd.  What  it  means,  we  will  finance 
it  with  I  O  U's,  finance  it  through  the 
deficit. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  would  be 
on  the  part  of  wisdom  to  extend  this 
program  for  the  period  recommended 
by  the  Finance  Committee  and  then 
take  a  look  at  it  as  time  progresses. 

My  guess  is  that  we  will  always  be 
acting  just  before  the  period  expires, 
so  the  fact  that  we  will  extend  it  for 
a  year  would  not  remove  that,  either. 
In  all  probability,  it  would  not  be  reached 
for  further  consideration  until  the  clos- 
ing days  of  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  of  the 
committee  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  one  word  that  has  been  mentioned 
earlier,  but  I  think  it  needs  underscoring 
a  second  time. 

I,  too,  would  oppose  this  amendment 
because  it  seems  to  me,  in  addition  to  the 
othe-  reasons  that  are  persuasive  in  my 
judgment,  there  must  be  included  the 
fact  that  these  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  general  revenues. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  had,  a  continu- 
ing concern,  that  I  think  underscores 


part  of  the  unease  and  the  displeasure 
that  I  see  evidences  of  nationwide  in  the 
pay  raise  about  which  we  have  been 
talking  lately,  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
do  very  much— in  fact,  not  nearly 
enough— about  trying  to  get  a  handle 
on  inflation. 

Anytime  a  benefit  is  paid  for  and  the 
only  provision  to  pay  for  that  benefit  is 
to  draw  upon  otherwise  unobligated 
funds  in  the  general  treasury,  we  add  to 
that  budget  imbalance  which  adds  to  the 
inflationary  pressures. 

It  seems  that  should  be  a  concern  that 
Senators  have  as  they  vote  upon  this 
particular  amendment. 
I  thank  my  colleagues. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  hear  these  arguments. 
None  of  them  deal  with  the  reason  why 
we  have  FSB  compensation. 

We  have  FSB  compensation  because  we 
have  a  very  hard,  sticky  and  trying  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  We  have  not  yet 
found  a  way  to  arrest  it. 

We  may  have  a  youth  emploj-ment  bill 
which  will  target  jobs  for,  hopefully,  a 
million.  We  may  try  some  other  strata- 
gem, like  the  House  provision  to  give  an 
employment  tax  concession  for  extra  em- 
ployment, for  extra  workers. 

We  hope  that  whatever  we  do  about 
taxation  is  going  to  revive  the  economy. 
People  like  myself  and  others  like  me  are 
trying  for  a  permanent  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion as  against  the  $50  tax  rebate,  and 
so  on. 

But  all  that  is  prospective.  Here,  the 
only  argument  made  is,  "Well,  let's  see 
in  6  months  how  things  look." 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  it  Is  not  6 
months  in  which  we  have  to  see  how 
things  look.  It  is  about  30  days,  and  there 
is  going  to  be  no  change. 

If  we  want  to  get  this  bill  extended 
before  September  30,  1977,  we  have  to 
start  right  now  in  order  to  have  the 
hearings  and  to  have  the  economic  fore- 
casts, and  so  on.  We  have  those. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  it  will 
be  argued  that  we  should  consider  this 
same  question  within  the  same  year, 
twice,  when  there  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  unemployment  situation. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  here  a  long 
time.  I  realize  that  the  House  has  said 
12  months,  the  Senate  is  saying  6,  for 
bargaining  purposes. 

The  Senate  does  not  expect  to  get  6 
and  3.  I  hope  the  House  expects  to  get 
12,  but  the  Senate  does  not  expect  to  get 
6  and  3. 

This  amendment  will  assure  the  12- 
month  extension  and  that  is  really  what 
is  at  stake. 

What  is  really  at  stake  is  what  cards 
we  are  going  to  give  our  negotiators. 
Are  we  going  to  give  them  a  low  card  so 
they  can  bring  duration  down,  or  are 
we  going  to  give  them  a  higher  card  so 
they  can  bring  it  up? 

Mr.  President,  the  lesson  that  ought 
to  come  out  of  this — and  again  we  are 
not  gilding  lilies  here,  we  know  this  place 
well— the  very  least  that  has  to  come 
out  of  it  Is  the  opportunity  after  the  first 
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of  the  year  to  decide  whether  we  do  or 
do  not  want  to  extend.  That  means  at 
the  very  earliest  February  28,  and  the 
preferred  date  Is  March  31. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  my  col- 
leagues' arguments,  the  members  of  the 
committee,  whatever  way  they  voted, 
feel  an  obligation  to  sustain  the  commit- 
tee. But  it  makes  no  economic  sense  and 
it  makes  no  political  sense  and  it  makes 
no  congressional  procedural  sense. 

The  thing  to  do  is  accept  the  House 
version  at  once,  and  I  know  we  will  not 
get  it,  unless  we  vote  this  amendment, 
with  a  cutoff  date,  March  31,  1978.  Other- 
wise we  are  going  to  be  cutting  off  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed  who 
do  not  deserve  it,  with  no  change  in  the 
economic  situation  and  no  change  in 
their  reason  for  needing  unemployment 
compensation,  which  is  unemployment 
beyond  their  control.  There  is  no  way 
they  have  of  getting  jobs  under  the  ex- 
isting economic  situation  until  we  break 
this  hard  nut  which,  so  far,  has  divided 
us,  of  chronic — so  far  chronic — heavy  un- 
employment which  we  face  today. 

One  final  point.  We  have  had  up  to  65 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  those  who  have  an 
eye  to  economy,  et  cetera,  we  are  cut- 
ting down — no  argument  about  it,  I  am 
not  moving  for  that — that  extra  13  weeks 
right  in  this  bill. 

So  we  are  very  materially,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  roughly  a  half  billion  dollars, 
curtailing  the  expenditures  under  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  gambling 
with  the  fact  that  things  in  unemploy- 
ment will  improve.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  general  economy,  I  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  better,  but  we  have  not  found 
an  answer  to  the  unemployment  riddle. 
In  terms  of  the  general  economy,  I  think 
we  will  improve.  But  In  terms  of  unem- 
ployment, it  still  is  and  will  remain  for 
all  of  this  year  intolerably  high. 

And  because  it  will,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  remedy  has  to  fit  the  illness 
with  the  remedy  found  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  wUl  end  up,  Mr.  President,  with  a 
sufficient  extension  only  if  we  give  our 
negotiators  the  necessary  mandate  on  the 
up  side  instead  of  what  the  committee 
wants,  or  at  least  what  the  committee 
has  voted  for,  the  mandate  on  the  very 
low  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Is  there  any  time 
limitation  with  respect  to  amendments 
on  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  there 
is  no  time  limitation. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  point  out.  first  of  all, 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  points  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  made,  that  al- 
though it  may  appear  that  the  Finance 
Committee  picked  6  montlis  with  a  view 
of  compromising  with  the  House  In  12 
months  to  come  out  with  9  months,  there 
was  consideration  given  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  September,  historically,  the 
unemployment  rate  has  been  the  lowest. 


So  we  were  going  to  do  the  least  damage 
by  terminating  the  program  at  that  time. 
It  was  not  simply  an  arithmetical  cal- 
culation of  how  we  were  going  to  arrive 
at  9  months  by  splitting  the  difference 
with  the  House.  In  fact,  that  argument 
was  not  mentioned  out  loud  at  all. 
Oftentimes,  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
as  in  other  committee  discussions,  the 
kind  of  argument  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  advances  has  been  advanced 
openly,  knowing  full  well  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  conference. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  no  Member 
of  this  body  or  the  other  body  is  not 
sympathetic  with  people  who  are  out  of 
a  job.  We  have  a  regular  benefit  progi-am 
which  runs  for  26  weeks,  and  that  was 
initially  conceived  to  take  care  of  the 
normal  dips  that  we  have  in  the  eco- 
nomic activity;  and  we  assumed  that 
psople  would  be  out  of  work  for  awhile 
and  then  they  would  be  able  to  get  back 
into  a  job.  In  the  recent  past,  we  have 
extended  that  by  13  weeks,  which  we  call 
our  extended  benefits;  so  we  now  have 
39  weeks  of  what  we  call  unemployment 
benefits. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is  this :  When 
are  we  going  to  stop  kidding  ourselves 
and  stop  extending  the  unemployment 
benefits?  We  should  realize  that  after  a 
person  has  been  out  of  work  for  39 
weeks,  some  structural  changes,  some 
new  programs,  have  to  be  initiated.  If  we 
really  want  to  do  anything.  We  really 
are  not  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion by  simply  adding  on  a  few  more 
weeks  or  months  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits. It  seems  to  me  that  a  person  who 
has  been  unemployed  for  39  weeks  does 
not  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  back 
into  the  same  firm  as  before,  or  even  the 
same  industry,  and  we  should  be  com- 
ing up  with  some  retraining  programs 
and  some  other  measures  that  would  get 
that  worker  into  an  employable  position. 
As  long  as  we  are  going  to  extend  bene- 
fits, we  are  not  going  to  provide  either 
ourselves  with  the  incentive  to  create  the 
new  programs  we  should  nor  would  we 
provide  the  unemployed  worker  the  in- 
centive to  start  looking  around  for  some 
other  trade  or  some  other  business. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  keep  the  period  of  time  as  short  as 
the  Finance  Committee  has  recom- 
mended, rather  than  extending  it  an- 
other 6  months,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  have  us  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
two  things  that  bring  me  to  my  feet 
again.  One  is  "adding  on." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  adding  on; 
we  are  taking  away.  There  is  now  in  ef- 
fect a  65 -week  Federal  program.  We  are 
taking  away  13  by  this  bill.  I  agree  with 
that.  But  that  does  not  mean  you  take 
away  so  much  as  to  jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  conclusive  argument. 

I  have  heard  absolutely  nothing  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that,  on  normal  statistical  curves,  un- 
employment tends  to  become  a  little 
lower  in  September.  None  of  us  is  here — 
I  hope  not — ^knowing  full  well  that  un- 
employment is  going  to  go  up  again  after 


the  fall,  when  people  can  become  avail- 
able for  jobs. 

Second,  I  heard  that  we  were  going  to 
come  up  with  retraining  programs. 
Thank  heaven  we  are.  But  does  my  col- 
league tell  me  that  they  are  going  to  be 
ready  by  September  30,  1977?  I  will  not 
even  embarrass  him  with  the  question, 
unless  he  wants  to  answer  It. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  have  no  incentive 
to  come  up  with  these  programs  when 
everybody  knows  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  emergency  benefits  and  per- 
haps run  them  longer  than  we  have  run 
them  before. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  all  respect,  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  read  his  own  bill,  which  says 
that  if  a  training  program  is  available 
and  an  unemployed  worker  does  not  take 
It,  he  can  be  cut  off  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  have  read  the  bill. 
I  realize  that  provision  Is  In  there.  If 
there  is  one  existing.  But  we  need  more 
training  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree,  and  I  wiU  vote 
for  them.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  do 
not  have  them. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  We  have  plenty  of 
time  between  now  and  September  to 
come  up  with  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  stands  there 
and  tells  me,  knowing  this  body  as  he 
does — and  we  have  not  even  begun  to 
consider  the  tax  bill  or  any  employment 
bill — that  we  have  plenty  of  time  be- 
tween now  and  September  30  to  get  re- 
training programs  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  cannot  believe  it. 
I  respect  my  colleague,  but  I  have  seen 
this  body  In  operation  a  long  time.  We 
are  going  to  have  very  few,  if  any  more, 
trainmg  programs  by  September  30  than 
we  have  today.  That  is  just  common  wis- 
dom of  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  have  to 
argue  this. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  basing  it  upon 
the  statement  of  the  new  Secretary  of 
Labor,  that  he  has  this  on  his  list  as  a 
high  priority;  that  he  thinks  that  at  the 
end  of  his  39-week  period,  an  individual 
is  no  longer  just  an  ordinary  unemployed 
individual  in  society,  and  that  we  should 
be  pushing  him  into  these  retraining  pro- 
grams so  that  he  can  get  a  job  in  a  differ- 
ent field. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  When,  as,  and  if  we  have 

them,  I  say  to  my  colleague 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  So  that  if  we  have 
that  kind  of  support  from  the  adminis- 
tration, we  can  get  some  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  rely  upon  the  common 
wisdom  of  my  colleagues  that  we  will  not 
have  them  by  September  30,  1977. 1  think 
I  can  rely  upon  the  fact  that  they  have 
that  much  common  sense  and  that  much 
knowledge  of  this  legislative  process  to 
know  the  likelihood  of  developing  and 
implementing  a  new  program  that  fast. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
then  we  can  extend  this  program,  if  that 
becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  get  to  It,  if  every- 
body is  perfectly  agreeable,  if  it  is  not  the 
last  day,  and  if  it  is  not  whittled  down 
again,  as  is  being  done  now.  Every  bill 
that  comes  before  us  has  a  new  battle  and 
adds  new  unreliability  so  far  as  the  un- 
employed are  concerned.  Right  now,  we 
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are  lopping  of  13  weeks, 
time  the  program  may  be 
further.  The  unemployec 
like  all  other  human  being 
reasonable  assurance  of 
Ity  at  last  for  the  remainder 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  We 
lopping  off  13  weeks.  We 
to  the  Initiation  of  the  pro 
Ize  that  it  was  an  emergency 
is  not  a  permanent  part  of 
ment  act. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  But  the 
with  us. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  We 
not  be  by  the  fall,  so  that 
can  reenact  it,  if  it  Is  still  w 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is 
authority  in  this  country 
that  it  will  not  be  with 
certainly  not  by  Septemb$ 
Council  of  Economic 
administration,  or  anyone 
Mr.  President,  we  can 
night.  I  have  no  need  to 
nance  Committee.  They 
they  have  done,  and  they 
answer  for  it  to  the  entire 

I  would  also  remind  my 
this  program  is  triggered 
statewide  unemployment 
committee   and   my 
league  from  Maine  sugge^ 
ployment    picture 
then  the  States  will 
off.  That  is  why  we  have  a 
nism  in  the  program.  If 
not  needed,  it  will  phase 
means  of  the  triggers.  But 
out  that  this  Is  not  the 
now.  The  Department  of 
that  even  in  the  first 
20  States  will  still  be  par'tic 
FSB  program.  Can  anyon  ( 
recovery? 

We  are  talking  here  abo^Jt 
needed  income  security 
Americans  who  have  borne 
the    recession — the    long- 
ployed.  These  workers  wil 
directly  from  tax  rebates 
need  is  the  one  thing  we 
able  to  provide:  jobs, 
must  at  least  assure  them 
level  of  income  security  . 

This  is  our  opportunity 
the  Senate,  as  men  of 
to  act  intelligently  In  the 
millions  of   Americans 
ployed  and  need  this  kind 

Mr.  President,  I  am  rea^ 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING 
a  suflBclent  second?  There 
second. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  regret 
that  once  again  there  is  a  ijeed  for  Con 
gress  to  address  the  issue 
unemployment  compensation 
regret  the  hiunan  costs  tha^ 
sions  represent:   the  loss 
lack  of  income,  and  the 
and  pride.  I  regret  also 
fiscal  impact  that  these 
tensions  have  on  the  deepening 
deficit.  Taxpayers  are  incrsasingly  res- 
tive as  we  again  and  agai^  expand  the 
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Federal  commitment  in  terms  of  dollars, 
bureaucracy,  and  magnitude. 

And  yet,  while  I  imderstand  the  politi- 
cal difficulties  which  are  posed  by  the 
advocacy  of  large  Federal  programs,  I 
believe  that  a  true  emergency  exists.  In 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, unemployment  has  consistently 
been  2  to  3  points  above  the  national  av- 
erage. At  this  very  moment  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  Massachusetts  is  hover- 
ing at  9.5  percent.  We  have  no  recourse 
but  to  accept  our  responsibility  in  this 
context  of  chronic  unemployment  and 
to  vote  for  the  much  needed  benefits  in 
a  manner  which  reflects  our  awareness 
that  these  unprecedented  high  levels  of 
imemployment  will  not  soon  leave  us. 

And  that  is  why  I  must  dissent  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  recom- 
mendation and  support  Senator  Javits' 
amendment  which  will  give  another  year 
of  extended  benefits  as  well  as  allowing 
a  3-month  phaseout  period.  It  is  my 
strong  belief  that  this  amendment  more 
accurately  reflects  the  realities  of  our 
economic  situation  and  it  allows  us  to 
reflect  more  carefully  and  more  thor- 
oughly on  what  our  long-term  response 
to  systemic  imemployment  must  be. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  politically  expedient  recom- 
mendation of  a  mere  6-month  extension. 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  faced  with  the 
specter  of  piecemeal  extensions  again 
and  again  and  again.  Defeat  of  the  Javits 
amendment  would  virtually  insure  that  6 
months  from  now  we  will  be  back  again 
extending  benefits  imless  there  is  a 
marked  and  pronounced  upturn  in  our 
Nation's  economy.  While  I,  like  all  of  us 
in  this  Chamber,  hope  for  better  times, 
I  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
those  times  will  be  with  us  In  a  scant  6 
months.  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  this 
point  of  view  and  urge  that  we  adopt 
the  Javits  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative   clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "aye."  I  have  voted 
"no,"  and  I,  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON;  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

84  Leg.] 

YEAS— 37 

Abonrezk 

Heinz 

Metzenbaum 

Allen 

Huddleston 

Moynlhan 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Javits 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Srhweiker 

Church 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Ma^nuson 

Stone 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Culver 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Gravel 

Melcher 
NAYS— 56 

Baker 

Gam 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Belimon 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pearson 

Blden 

Haskell 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Sasser 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  HolUngs 

Scott 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Long 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Tower 

Durkln 

Mclntyre 

Wallop 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Young 

Ford 

Morgan 

Zorlnaky 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— I 
Sparkman,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

DeConclnl  OrlfBn  Packwood 

Goldwater  Hatfleld  Riegle 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Caroleen  Silver, 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  (section 
101)  was  agreed  to. 

VP   AMENDMENT   NO.    113 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  considered 
notwithstanding  it  is  not  on  the  exact 
order  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) , 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Williams,  proposes 
unprlnted  amendment  No.  113. 

At  the  end  of  section  302  of  the  bill  add 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  3304(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ode  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  the  denial  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  recipients  of  retirement  bene- 
fits) Is  amended  by  striking  "September  30, 
1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31,  1980." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  part 
of  H.R.  10210,  now  Public  Law  94-566, 
the  conferees  last  year  adopted  a  Senate 
amendment  which  requires  the  States  to 
reduce  the  unemployment  compensation 
of  an  individual  by  the  amount  of  any 
public  or  private  pension,  including  so- 
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cial  security  retirement  benefits  and 
railroad  retirement  annuities,  based  on 
the  claimant's  previous  employment.  The 
conferees,  however,  delayed  the  effective 
date  of  this  provision  until  September  30, 
1979,  and  stated  in  the  conference 
report  that  this  would  thereby  permit 
"the  National  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  an  opportunity  for 
a  thorough  study  of  this  issue  and  the 
Congress  to  act  in  light  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations." 

H.R.  4800,  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, provides  for  a  6-month  extension, 
to  July  1,  1979,  of  the  final  reporting 
date  for  the  National  Commission  on 
Unemployment  Compensation.  The  bill, 
however,  provides  no  corresponding  ex- 
tension of  the  effective  date  for  the  pro- 
vision denying  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  recipients  of  retirement  bene- 
fits. That  date  would  remain  at  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979.  My  amendment  proposes 
a  6-month  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
this  provision  in  order  to  conform  it  to 
the  new  reporting  date  for  the  national 
commission. 

It  should  be  well  known  by  now  that 
pension  plans  are  inadequate  for  mil- 
lions of  American  workers.  Congress 
recognized  this  fact  only  2  years  ago 
when  it  enacted  pension  plan  reform  in 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974.  But  even  ERISA  does 
not  guarantee  a  sufficient  retirement  in- 
come to  provide  for  a  retired  worker's 
basic  needs.  Many  older  Americans,  de- 
spite their  receipt  of  some  pension  bene- 
fits, have  no  realistic  alternative  other 
than  to  search  for  gainful  employment. 
It  should  also  be  well  knowTi  that  older 
unemployed  workers  experience  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  new  jobs  than  young- 
er workers,  and  are  often  the  first  to  be 
laid  off  when  business  declines. 

We  need  the  national  commission's 
views  on  this  provision,  which  does  not 
even  distinguish  between  workers  receiv- 
ing pension  benefits  from  a  pension  fund 
based  upon  their  own  contributions — 
which  may  be  either  voluntary  or  man- 
datory— and  those  who  receive  benefits 
from  plans  which  are  financed  entirely 
or  in  large  part  from  employer  contri- 
butions. Indeed,  the  provision  would 
exclude  from  UI  payments  persons  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  plans  for  the  self- 
employed  or  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts for  workers  whose  employers  offer 
no  pension  plan  at  all.  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  penalizing  an  individual  who  is 
drawing  on  his  own  life  savings. 

Where  an  employee  has  contributed  a 
significant  amount  toward  his  own  pen- 
sion, the  receipt  of  such  retirement  in- 
come should  not  exclude  receipt  of  UI 
payments.  ERISA  and  many  of  our  tax 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  encourage 
workers  to  participate  in  contributory 
retirement  plans.  ERISA  provides  in- 
creased tax  incentives  for  individual 
plans  for  self-employed  workers,  and 
added  a  new  individual  retirement  ac- 
count provision  to  encourage  retirement 
savings  by  employees  whose  employers 
do  not  offer  pension  plans. 

If  a  fair  and  effective  Federal  rule 
should  be  adopted  to  deal  with  possible 


abuses  by  workers  simultaneously  col- 
lecting UI  and  i-etirement  benefits,  it  will 
first  require  the  kind  of  detailed  study 
and  careful  analysis  which  is  expected 
of  the  new  National  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Insurance.  In  the  mean- 
time, most  States  already  have  provi- 
sions in  their  unemployment  Insurance 
laws  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  re- 
tirement income.  These  provisions  estab- 
lish widely  varying  forms  of  treatment 
for  setting  off,  or  disqualifying  for,  re- 
tirement income.  The  others  are  obvi- 
ously free  to  adopt  such  provisions  at 
any  time. 

I  believe  these  considerations  make  it 
clear  that  the  retirees  provision  adopted 
in  H.R.  10210  should  not  be  permitted  to 
go  into  effect  without  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  act  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation. 

I  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill  may 
feel  that  they  can  accept  this  amend- 
ment because  it  seems  only  fitting  to 
conform  these  two  dates. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  person- 
ally have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
As  I  understand  it  the  commission's  re- 
port would  be  delayed  6  months  under 
the  bill  and  this  could  be  regarded  as  a 
conforming  amendment  to  delay  6 
months  a  provision  that  the  commis- 
sion is  supposed  to  consider.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
off'"-d  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     114 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  In  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senat.or  from  Oklahoma 
fMr.  Bellmon)  and  myself  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxjrtis) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Bellmon,  proposes  an 
unorlnted  amendment  No.  114. 

On  page  9,  line  15,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  all  through   line  2  on  page   10. 

On  page  10  strike  lines  8  and  9 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  strike  a  committee 
amendment  that  provides  that  the  cost 
of  emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion paid  after  March  1977,  would  be 
met  from  general  revenues  without  the 
present  law  requirements  that  the  costs 
ultimately  be  met  from  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of  the 
committee  amendment  contend  that  the 
provision  would  have  no  budget  impact. 
Let  us  examine  this  contention. 

The  cost  of  shifting  the  financing  re- 
sponsibility from  corporate  and  other 
employers  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  would  be  $588  million  In  fiscal 
1977  and  $300  million  in  1978,  a  total  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Perhaps  in 
these  days  of  deficit  financing  a  billion 
dollars  is  not  considered  as  having  budget 
impact,  but  the  taxpayers  in  my  State  of 
Nebraska  think  otherwise. 


Mr.  President,  what  I  think  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  mean  by 
"budgetary  impact"  is  that  the  amend- 
ment will  not  affect  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  Is  a  shortsighted  view.  It  is 
our  duty  to  protect  the  Treasury  and 
that  protection  is  not  waived  merely  be- 
cause we  are  considering  budgetary  Im- 
pacts for  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  prior  years  we  have 
used  employer  payroll  taxes  to  cover  these 
costs.  The  general  taxpayers  are  being 
asked  to  relieve  corporate  and  other  tax- 
payers of  this  obligation.  Utilizing  gen- 
eral revenues  is  grossly  unfair  to  those 
States  which  have  in  the  past  raised  reve- 
nues to  meet  their  benefit  obligations 
rather  than  borrowing  from  the  Federal 
trust  fund  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  financing  is 
disruptive  of  the  regular  imemployment 
compensation  system.  It  distorts  the  pro- 
gram's operation  which  is  premised  on 
an  Insurance  concept.  An  insurance  sys- 
tem is  not  fimded  from  general  revenues, 
but  a  welfare  system  is.  With  Federal 
financing  this  bill  is  a  welfare  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  would  shift  a  burden  of 
about  a  billion  dollars  for  the  next  2 
years  from  the  unemployment  tax  fund 
to  the  general  fund.  There  is  much  more 
at  stake  here  than  the  amount  of  money 
involved,  although  that  is  very  signifi- 
cant. If  we  make  this  move  of  relieving 
the  employers  from  the  tax  and  levy  it 
on  the  Federal  Treasury,  it  is  a  step 
from  which  we  cannot  retreat.  We  are 
making  a  very  important  decision  here. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  has  joined  me  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  The  very  dedicated 
men  who  work  on  the  Budget  Committee 
have  many  problems  in  seeking  to  bring 
the  budget  under  control.  The  answers 
are  very  difficult  and  complex.  But  one 
thing  we  can  do  is  quit  adding  to  the 
burdens. 

It  is  hard  to  stop  something  that  is 
started.  Winston  Churchill  said  it  rather 
dramatically  and  very  clearly  when  he 
said,  "You  cannot  imscramble  eggs." 
When  we  get  a  program  started,  to  im- 
wind  it  and  set  it  back  where  it  was  be- 
fore is  a  most  difficult  task.  That  is  the 
task  that  falls  upon  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. But  there  is  one  very  simple  rule  we 
could  follow  that  would  help  a  little  bit, 
and  that  is  to  quit  adding  programs  that 
have  a  budgetary  impact  on  our  general 
revenues. 

That  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  is 
that  our  unemplojTnent  compensation  is 
an  insurance  system.  The  employers  are 
taxed,  and  In  about  three  States,  I  be- 
lieve, employees  are  also  taxed.  The  em- 
ployers are  taxed  to  provide  a  fund  that 
pays  a  benefit  when  their  men  are  un- 
employed: an  Insurance  concept.  If  we 
change  that  and  start  paying  money  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  we  shift,  as  I 
say,  from  an  Insorance  program  to  a 
welfare  program. 

I  believe  that  would  be  a  very  bad  mis- 
take. It  would  be  imfair  to  some  of  the 
recipients.  The  employer's  tax  is  a  cost 
of  doing  business.  The  American  public 
have  accepted  that  cost  as  something 
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fair  and  necessary  and 
der  to  protect  against  th( 
man  or  a  woman  is  told 
services  cannot  be  used, 
no  work  to  be  performs  1 
great  damage  to  those 
them  off  of  unemployment 
and  putting  them  on  w 

There  is  another  very 
son  why  this  amendment 
and  we  do  not  adopt  the 
ing  these  benefits  out  o 
Treasury.  That  reason  is 
the  employer  pays  the  bil 
his  interest  to  see  that 
well  run.  It  will  be  to  the 
terest  to  see  that  there  a 
In  all  programs,  the 
conscientious  people  far 
chislers  and  the  schemers 
take  advantage,  but  as  it 
have  the  employers  on  oui 
it  is  to  their  economic 
unjustified  claims,  to  expose 
port  them,  and  so  on.  If 
has  no  financial  burden 
program,  he  is  not  going 
alert  to  eliminating  abuses 
his  time  to  help  eliminate 
fare,  and  that  does  not 
Mr.  President,  this  is 
ment  for  the  next  2  years , 
more  important  than  that 
a  comer.  We  are 
of  unemployment 
insurance  paid  by  an 
we  are  turning  to  another 
it  takes  on  all  the  aspects 
is  paid  from  the  general 
Mr.  President,  there  is 
in  the  general  fund.  It 
alarm  when  we  would 
$2  or  $4  billion,  and  I  waj 
cause  I  knew  what  was 
are  experiencing  deficits 
$50  billion,  $68  billion,  $70 
on.  Where  are  we  headed 

It  will  be  hard  to  take 
grams,  but  it  has  got  to  be 
hard  to  do  that:  but  it  is 
thing  not  to  add  to  the 
Federal  General  Treasury, 
we  will  do  here  If  we  permi 
tee  version  to  prevail.  This 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr. 
to  compliment  our 
from  Nebraska,  the  rankirlg 
member  of  the  Committ€( 
and  only  with  some 
issue  with  his  position,  not 
I  find  his  position  unusua 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

This  is  an  amendment 
lion  to  the  taxes  which 
ers  will  have  to  pay  in 
billion  which,  in  the  view 
mittee    on    Finance,    thej 
to  pay  in  the  interests  of 
purpose  of  the  bill  before 
to  alleviate  the  burdens  of 
and.  as  much  as  possible, 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
legislation. 

It  is  perhaps  worth 
U.S.   economy   is   now 
simply    from    another 
the  business  cycle;  it  is 
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the  worst  depression  since  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's  when  the  present 
unemployment  compensation  program 
was  authorized  and  began.  The  last  re- 
cession was  without  precedent  since  the 
beginning  of  this  program.  In  the  course 
of  that  recession.  Congress  extended  and 
then  extended  again,  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  unemployment  compen- 
sation could  be  received — to  a  total  of 
65  weeks. 

All  of  those  extensions  were  required 
to  be  paid  for  by  employers.  Each  and 
every  dollar  spent  in  that  program  so  far 
constituted  a  tax  on  employers,  a  tax, 
however,  which  there  was  no  possibility 
of  their  paying  at  the  time.  Thus,  every 
penny  paid  out  so  far  has,  in  fact,  con- 
stituted an  advance  from  the  general 
revenues  of  the  Treasury  to  the  unem- 
ployment fund. 

These  advances,  $8.8  billion  in  all,  will 
have  to  be  repaid.  Employers  will  be  re- 
paying them  imtil  1981.  The  object  of  the 
committee's  legislation  before  this  body 
is  to  put  an  end  to  that  burden  when  it 
is  finally  over  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Committee 
on  Finance  recommended  that  there  be 
general  financing  for  Federal  supple- 
mentary benefits  to  the  degree  that  they 
are  contributed.  The  Senate  thereupon 
adopted  the  committee  proposal.  It  went 
to  conference  and  the  House  resisting, 
the  Senate  receded. 

Now,  Air.  President,  the  other  body  has 
come  to  see  not  so  much  the  error  of  its 
ways,  but  the  correctness  of  the  position 
which  the  Senate  adopted  last  year,  and 
has  provided  for  the  general  fund  fund- 
ing. It  has  made  this  cogent,  simple  point 
in  its  report  on  H.R.  4800  of  March  31. 
It  says: 

After  a  person  has  exhausted  regular  and 
extended  benefits,  the  reason  for  his  unem- 
ployment can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  hLs 
previous  employers.  Therefore,  the  financing 
of  any  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  should  be  shifted  from  employer 
payroll  taxes  to  general  revenues. 

The  point  very  simply  is  when  extraor- 
dinary Measures  are  in  order,  they  ought 
to  be  national  measures  and  not  individ- 
ual ones:  they  ought  to  be  national  bur- 
dens rather  than  individual  ones. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  very  cor- 
rectly says  it  is  very  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram that  employers  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  its  correct  management,  in  the 
rules,  and  the  regulations.  They  will 
surely  continue  to  do  so  under  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  whereby  they  will  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  periods  for  which 
they  have  always  paid.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  only  suggested  that  extraor- 
dinary measures  be  dealt  with  by  the 
general  revenues  of  the  U.S.  Government 
rather  than  by  employers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
my  colleague  from  New  York  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  With  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  appropriate  time 
for  the  record  to  reflect  this  after- 
noon a  fact.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  any 
person  or  the  other  body,  but  I  will  state 
only  that  situation  which  we  face. 

Early  today,  the  membership  of  the 


Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee considered  very  carefully  what 
could  be  called  a  stalemate.  The  No.  1 
priority  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
new  administration  early  this  year  was 
to  continue  the  effort  which  was  begun 
last  year,  the  creation  of  jobs  through 
public  works  programs. 

We  came  to  the  95th  Congress  re- 
membering that  the  money  provided  last 
year  was  not  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
more  than  20,000  projects  throughout 
the  country,  worthwhile  projects,  for 
which  applications  were  filed. 

Today,  we  recall  that  in  this  body 
we  passed  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  on  March  10,  of  this  year.  The  Senate 
appointed  conferees  within  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Earlier,  on  February  24,  the  House 
had  acted  on  a  similar  measure. 

As  of  this  afternoon,  the  House  has 
not  yet  appointed  Its  conferees.  There 
has  been  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  chairmen  of  the  respective  commit- 
tees— Representative  Bizz  Johnson,  of 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  in  the 
House,  and  this  Senator,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works.  It  was  to  see  if  there  is 
a  reason — which,  frankly,  to  me  is  not  yet 
discernible  or  at  least  has  not  surfaced 
in  a  way  in  which  I  could  discuss  here — 
why  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  that 
first  organizational  conference,  where  we 
would  sit  down  and  assess  our  differences. 
We  are  not  in  conference.  The  House 
has  not  appointed  its  conferees.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  are  ready  and  willing  and, 
in  fact,  we  are  eager  to  meet.  We  want  to 
discuss  the  differences  in  the  two  ver- 
sions, to  at  least  see  where  we  are  with 
reference  to  this  legislation,  which  I 
consider  a  priority.  I  believe  the  votes  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  in  the  pass- 
age of  these  two  bills  indicate  a  very  real 
priority. 

We  do  have  a  substantial  body  of  un- 
employed persons  in  this  country.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  constru;tion  work- 
ers are  now  imemployed  at  the  rate  of 
perhaps  45  percent.  Throughout  the 
country  there  is  heavy  xmemployment 
among  construction  workers.  In  the  leg- 
islation already  passed  are  the  jobs  on 
which  construction  workers  as  well  as 
many  other  workers  in  many  categories 
will  be  employed. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  it  may 
mean  15,000  new  jobs  or  at  least  that 
many  people  at  work  and  gainfully  em- 
ployed developing  those  community  pro- 
jects which  are  very  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  economy  for  the  people 
in  the  area  represented. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  this  body,  because  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  legislative  disaster  if  we  continue  as 
we  are  now  continuing.  In  fact,  we  are 
not  continuing.  We  have  stalled  even 
before  we  have  the  opportunity  to  blow 
a  whistle  for  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
ference. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing earlier  today  of  the  cc«nmittee  and 
fully  understands  this  problem.  I  hope 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  generally 
will  realize  the  situation.  The  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Johnson  and 
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myself  has  been  in  the  Congressional 
Record  where  it  can  been  read. 

I  believe  it  is  a  very  serious  situation. 

I  suggest  that  it  does  little  credit  to  the 
legislative  process  here  on  the  Hill.  In 
stating  this  as  a  fact,  I  am  not  a  carping 
critic  of  either  one  individual  or  another. 
I  am  only  reflecting  the  concern  in  which 
I  feel  all  of  us  find  ourselves  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), for  his  comments,  which  were 
altogether  germane  to  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  just  now.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
the  Senate  adopted  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  and  the  other  measures 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  by  a  vote  of  74 
to  11  as  a  measure  of  urgency  and  con- 
cern. We  can  only  be  correspondingly 
concerned  that  a  conference  committee 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  meet. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Senator  Muskie  also 
well  knows  that  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  construction  programs  that  might 
be  carried  forward  in  this  country  if  we 
are  able  to  bring  out  a  bill. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  construction 
season  is  starting.  If  we  wait  until  sum- 
mer to  iron  out  this  situation,  in  a  State 
like  Maine,  the  construction  season  will 
soon  be  coming  to  an  end.  I  think  it  is 
very,  very  important  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  will  give  us  its  help  in  a 
time  which,  as  I  have  underscored,  is  a 
very  difficult  one. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  With  great  pleasure, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  answer  a  question  which 
has  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  waste 
treatment  title  of  the  public  works  bill. 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  title  is  relevant  to 
the  public  works  jobs  objective  of  the  bill. 
I  point  out  that,  using  the  formula  of 
40,000  jobs  per  billion  dollars,  which 
would  be  applicable  both  to  tlie  acceler- 
ated public  works  title  and  the  waste 
treatment  construction  title,  this  is  what 
it  comes  to:  The  accelerated  public  works 
title  provides  $4  billion,  or  160,000  jobs, 
in  fiscal  1977  and  fiscal  1978.  The  wa.ste 
treatment  construction  program  provides 
$9  billion  for  fiscal  1977  and  fiscal  1978, 
or  a  total  of  360,000  jobs.  With  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, with  34  States  running  out  of 
waste  treatment  construction  money, 
their  loss  in  expenditure  totals  an  esti- 
mated $3  billion,  or  120,000  jobs.  Those 
are  jobs  we  could  begin  to  put  in  place 
at  the  beginning  of  this  construction 
season,  whatever  it  is,  in  any  State. 

In  my  State,  almost  any  day  now,  as 
soon  as  the  snow  disappears — and  It  is 


melting  fast — we  could  begin  the  con- 
struction season,  which  would  end  in 
October.  So  there  are  120,000  jobs  pro- 
vided by  the  waste  treatment  construc- 
tion program  which  is  close  to  the  total 
of  160,000  jobs  in  2  years  provided  by 
the  accelerated  public  works  part  of  the 
bill.  So  the  two  go  hand  in  glove. 

I  make  one  other  point.  Whenever  1 
talk  about  the  justification  of  public 
works  jobs  in  a  time  of  recession,  I  find 
that  the  public  responds  most  enthusi- 
astically and  most  favorably  when  I  con- 
nect the  public  works  objective  with  the 
objective  of  cleaning  up  our  waters.  That 
is  an  argument  that,  to  most  citizens, 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  any  other 
public  works  construction  in  this  coun- 
try. So  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  leadership 
in  both  Houses  ought  to  focus  on  the 
importance  of  getting  that  important 
legislation,  which  is  ready,  which  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  go  to  conference  on, 
which  we  could  move  on  before  the  Eas- 
ter recess,  and  on  which  action  at  this 
time  would  coincide  with  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  season.  There  is 
every  conceivable  reason  under  the  sun 
why  the  Senate  and  the  House  should 
meet  in  conference,  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences, and  get  this  bill  to  the  desk  of 
the  President  before  the  recess.  I  am 
sure  he  would  sign  it  as  soon  as  it  reached 
his  desk. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  the  House  has 
refused,  since  March  10,  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate.  Senator  Randolph 
said  to  me  privately  today  that  he  has 
never  encountered  this  kind  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  that  they  sim- 
ply will  not  sit  down  with  us  to  talk  about 
the  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a 
condition  to  sitting  down  with  us  in  con- 
ference, they  insist  that  the  waste  treat- 
ment construction  part  of  the  bill  be 
stricken.  If  ever  I  saw  strong  arm  tactics 
used  in  the  legislative  process,  this  is  it. 
I  think  it  runs  counter  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  I  hope  that  the  leadership 
finds  a  way  to  break  the  impasse. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  New 
York,  who  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  program  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  for  yielding  to  me  so  I 
could  raise  the  subject  in  the  context  of 
this  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
mind  if  I  ask  one  brief  question  to  him? 

Would  he  not  think  that,  by  the  Sen- 
ate action  in  providing  the  funds  that 
will  enable  36  States  to  complete  pro- 
grams that  are  underway,  for  which 
they  do  not  have  the  resources  but  which 
were  mandated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Senate  has  acted  to  keep  good 
faith  with  the  people  of  those  36  States 
who,  following  the  directions  of  the  na- 
tional Government,  undertook  programs 
for  which  there  was  to  be  Federal  aid, 
but  for  which  Federal  aid  is  not  now 
forthcoming? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  laid  down  that  prom- 
ise in  1972.  It  is  true  that  President  Nixon 
withheld  some  of  that  promise  by  im- 
pounding half  of  that  funding,  but  that 
Impoundment  has  been  lifted.  The  money 
has  been  spent,  infiation  has  eroded  its 
value.  Now  we  need  to  continue  the  fund- 


ing so  that  States  which  have  these  proj- 
ects ready  to  go,  and  whose  cost  is  con- 
stantly climbing  imder  the  impact  of  in- 
flation, will  be  given  the  means  and  the 
wherewithal  to  go  forward.  The  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  a  matter  of  a 
good-faith  commitment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  in  sum,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  put  America 
back  to  work.  We  have  done  this  in  our 
public  works  bill.  We  are  doing  this 
through  the  bill  before  us  today.  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  amendment  we  are  deal- 
ing with  involves  a  tax  of  $1  billion  on 
American  employers.  It  is  a  prospective 
tax,  but  it  is  one  that  they  will  have 
to  pay.  It  is  a  fact  they  will  have  to 
take  into  consideration  in  their  present 
plans.  It  can  only  inhibit  their  plans  for 
expansion  and  for  the  creation  of  jobs, 
which  is  what  we  truly  desired  when  we 
provided  insurance  against  the  loss  of 
jobs. 

Therefore,  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  cherished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
I  must  rise  to  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  on  the  majority  side,  requests 
that  this  amendment  not  be  adotped. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Melcher).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Ab- 
ourezk)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)   are  necesarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  85  Leg.] 
YEAS— 24 


Bartlett 

Hansen 

Roth 

Bellmen 

Hatch 

Schmltt 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

Scott 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

CurtlB 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durkln 

McCaure 

Zorlnsky 

Gam 

Mclntyre 

Goldwater 

Pearson 
NAYS— 70 

Allen 

Cannon 

Dole 

Anderson 

Case 

Eagleton 

Baker 

Chafee 

Eastland 

Bayh 

Chiles 

Ford 

Bentsen 

Church 

Glenn 

Blden 

Clark 

Gravel 

Brooke 

Cranston 

Hart 

Bumpers 

Culver 

Haskell 

Burdlck 

Dan  forth 

Hathaway 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

DeConclnl 

Heinz 
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Holllnss 

Huddleston 

Hi  mphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jevlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Ma-rnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

McClellan 


At>ourezk 
Griffin 


Mel  Cher 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaiun 

Moffan 

Moynlhan 

Musk  e 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rando  ph 

RibicoS 

Sarbanes 

NOT  VOTIN(J— 6 

Hatfleld 


McGovern 


So  Mr.  Curtis'  amen|lment  was  re- 
jected. 

COMMrrxEE    AMFNDMENT     (SECTION    104) 


OFFICER     (Mr. 
state  the  next 


The     PRESIDING 
Sasser).  The  clerk  will 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amenjlment  (section 
104)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  beginning  w  th  line  10.  strike 
through  and  including  pagf  13,  line  23,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 


Sec.  104.  Conditions     of 
Benetits. 


;. — Se(  tlon 


ii 


(a)    General   Rttle. 
Emergency     Unemploymen 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
section  (g)  and  inserting 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)(1)     Not wlthstandin  ; 
provisions  of  this  section 
pensatlon  shall  not  be 
ual  for  any  week — 

"(A)  during  which  be  is 
in  a  training  program  whlc^ 
the  Secretary  if — 

"(I)   the  State  determines 
need  for  upgrading  or 
divldual's    occupational 
gram  which  is  approved  by 
such   upgrading  or 
within  a  reasonable 
charge  to  the  individual 
and 

■■(11)    such  individual  Is 
to  participate  in  such  a 

■■(B)  after  the  first  week 
uars  period  of  eligibility) 
individual   failed   or   refused 
cause,    to    apply    for 
within  bis  capabilities  or  tc 
fide  offer  of  employment;  or 

■■(C)  during  which  he 
gage  in  seeking  work. 

'■(2)    For   purposes   of 
failure  or  refusal  of  an 
employment  shall  be 
good  cause  ony  if — 

■'(A)  the  position  offered 
rectly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  o 
pute: 

"(B)  the  wages,  hours,  ot 
of  the  work  offered  are 
vorable  to  the  individual 
ing  for  similar  work  in  the 

"(C)  as  a  condition  of  be 
Individual  would  be  require  1 
pany  union  or  to  resign 
Joining  any  bona  fide  labor 

■■(D)    the  worksite  of  sucji 
cated  at  an  unreasonably 
such  Individual's  residence 

■■(E)   such  position  Invi 
ably  high  risk  to  the  health, 
of  the  individual; 

'■(P)   at  the  time  such 
refuses  to  accept  such 
ticipant  in  a  training 
the    Secretary    or    approve 
agency;  or 

■■(G)   the  gross  average 
tlon  payable  to  such 
tlon  does  not  exceed  the 
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weekly  benefit  amount  (as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970)  for  his  benefit  year. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  fl)  (C),  an 
individual  shall  be  treated  as  actively  en- 
gaged In  seeking  work  during  any  week  if — 

"(A)  the  Individual  has  engaged  In  a  sys- 
tematic and  sustained  effort  to  obtain  work 
during  such  week,  and 

'■(B)  the  individual  provides  tangible  evi- 
dence to  the  State  agency  that  he  has  en- 
gaged In  such  an  effort  during  such  week. 

■'(h)  Any  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  that,  in  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  States  shall  make  provision  for  re- 
ferring applicants  for  benefits  under  this  Act 
to  any  available  employment  opportunities 
within  their  capabilities  which  are  not  posi- 
tions of  the  type  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (g).". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  weeks 
of  unemployment  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  21, 
strike  through  and  including  line  23,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

(a)  General  Rule. — The  Emergency  tJn- 
employment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'■recovery  of  overpayments 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 

amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

UP  amendment  no.    115 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), for  himself,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
Riegle,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  115: 

On  page  8,  lines  12  and  19,  strike  "March 
31.  1977"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April 
30.  1977". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. It  would  postpone  for  4  weeks 
the  date  upon  which  over  120,000  recipi- 
ents of  emergency  compensation  would 
be  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  dropped 
from  the  rolls. 

H.R.  4800,  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
as  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
provides  that,  effective  March  31,  maxi- 
mum benefit  duration  for  an  individual 
would  be  52  weeks. 

In  24  States,  however,  the  65-week 
program  is  now  in  effect.  In  these  States, 
the  bUl  would  abruptly  terminate  bene- 
fits on  March  31  for  individuals  who  are 
in  their  52d.  53d  or  later  week  of  re- 
ceiving emergency  compensation. 

My  amendment  would  provide  up  to  4 
more  weeks  of  benefits  for  these  individ- 
uals, providing  them  until  April  30  to 
continue  their  search  for  work  as  the 
weather  improves  and  business  picks  up. 
Building  tradesmen,  who  have  no  signifi- 
cant chance  of  returning  to  work  until 
spring  weather  is  firmly  established, 
would  especially  welcome  this  simend- 
ment. 

Technically,   the   amendment  simply 


sets  April  30  as  the  date  for  termination 
of  the  65 -week  program,  rather  than 
March  31  as  provided  by  the  bill. 

Although  data  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons affected  is  difficult  to  acquire,  we 
estimate  that  approximately  120,000  FSB 
recipients  are  already  in  their  52d,  Sr^d 
or  later  week  of  benefits.  The  bill  would 
abruptly  terminate  their  benefits  after 
tomorrow. 

This  harsh  prospect,  as  provided  by 
H.R.  4800,  would  impact  in  the  24  States 
in  which  unemployment  is  so  high  that 
the  law  provides  up  to  65  weeks  of  bene- 
fits. 

This  extended  duration  of  benefits  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  for  good  and 
sound  reasons.  Unemployment  is  so 
scandalously  high  in  States  that  qualify 
for  the  65-week  program  that  jobless 
persons  have  great  difficulty  finding 
work.  They  need  more  time  for  their  job 
search.  That  is  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  the  entire  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act. 

Those  conditions  cannot  change  over- 
night. In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
nearly  11  percent.  The  competition  for 
available  jobs  is  fierce  among  the  350,000 
New  Jersey  residents  who  are  counted  as 
unemployed — which  means  that  they 
want  a  job,  they  are  looking  for  a  job, 
but  they  cannot  find  a  job. 

The  prospects  are  no  better  in  such 
States  IS  New  York,  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  10.2  percent;  Michigan, 
with  9.7  percent;  California,  with  9  per- 
cent; Delaware,  with  9.3  percent;  Penn- 
sylvania, with  9.1  percent;  Oregon,  with 
10.1  percent;  Vermont,  with  8.9  percent; 
and  Washington  and  West  Virginia,  with 
that  same  8.9  percent  level  of  jobless- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  65-week 
program  should  be  extended  for  another 
year,  so  that  the  jobless  in  States  with 
high  unemployment  and  great  competi- 
tion for  Jobs  could  continue  to  have  the 
minimal  security  that  $70  or  $80  per  week 
provides  them  while  they  search  for  work. 

However,  I  recognize  the  realities  of 
sentiment  in  the  Congress  in  opposition 
to  a  lirogram  that  provides  benefits  for 
more  than  52  weeks.  Hopefully,  economic 
improvements,  accelerated  by  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  program  recommended 
by  the  administration,  will  make  a  65- 
week  program  unnecessary  in  the  very 
near  future. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  however,  the 
economic  stimulus  legislation  will  not  be 
in  place  until  at  least  the  first  of  May. 
The  job  picture  in  high- unemployment 
States  will  not  improve  perceptibly  be- 
fore then. 

As  a  matter  of  concern  and  compas- 
sion, therefore.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  preventing  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  FSB  benefits  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  unemployed  in  24  States. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  provide  up  to  4  more  weeks  of  bene- 
fits for  the  long-term  unemployed,  pro- 
viding them  until  April  30  to  continue 
their  search  for  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  equities  in  this  mat- 
ter are  clear.  The  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  appreciates  that  24 
States  are  affected  here. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  explained  his  amendment,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  merit.  It  should  be  taken  to 
conference,  and  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

additional  statements  submitted  on 

H.R.    4800 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
questionable  practice  being  perpetuated 
in  H.R.  4800  which  is  unfair  to  my  State 
of  California. 

Diuring  the  worst  of  the  recession, 
California  raised  State  unemployment 
taxes  on  its  employers  by  some  $600  mil- 
lion annually  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund. 
All  agree  that  California  acted  in  a 
prudent  and  fiscally  responsible  manner. 
Other  States — some  22  plus  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia — 
chose  instead  to  borrow  from  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  Accoimt.  This 
is  as  provided  by  Federal  law.  The  bor- 
rowings to  date  total  about  $4.3  billion, 
according  to  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  4800. 

Federal  law  also  requires  repayment 
within  2  years. 

If  a  State  fails  to  repay  advances  from 
the  Trust  Fund,  then  Federal  law  re- 
quires that  the  net  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  levied  on  the  State's  employers 
automatically  be  increased  until  the  loan 
is  repaid. 

It  is  understandable  that  during  the 
worst  of  the  extended  period  of  high 
unemployment  that  Congress  would  be 
sympathetic  with  the  emergency  needs 
of  States  facing  subsantial  outlays  and 
owing  sums  to  the  trust  fund  account. 

Congress  responded  by  providing  a  3- 
year  postponement  of  repayment  until 
January  1,  1978. 

H.R.  4800  continues  this  postponement 
for  another  2  years,  imtil  1980. 

This  postponement,  Mr.  President,  is 
unfair  to  California  and  other  nonbor- 
rowing  States  who  raised  taxes  to  meet 
their  obligations  to  the  unemployed 
workers  of  their  States  without  resorting 
to  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  future  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
my  State  to  increase  its  unemployment 
tax.  Without  question,  it  will  be  most 
.difficult  to  avoid  the  easy  way  out  by 
borrowing  from  the  Federal  treasury, 
thereby  increasing  the  Federal  deficit  still 
further. 

It  appears  that  the  continued  post- 
ponement of  repayment  to  the  trust  fund 
may  be  the  prelude  to  ultimate  forgive- 
ness of  the  debt.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
fear  among  employers  and  taxpayers  in 
California. 

My  office.  In  cooperation  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Employment  Development  De- 
partment, has  developed  a  proposal  which 
I  believe  promises  to  solve  the  dilemma 
fairly. 

Briefly,  the  proposal  would  permit 
States  which  experienced  high  unem- 
ployment during  the  recession  years  to  be 
credited   with   a   subsidy   paid  by   the 
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FUTA  tax.  Tliose  States  which  borrowed 
would  have  their  accounts  adjusted. 
States,  like  California,  would  receive 
payments  to  assist  the  State  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Fund's  balancing  ac- 
count or  to  provide  direct  tax  relief  to 
the  State's  employers. 

Time  did  not  permit  a  full  considera- 
tion of  our  proposal  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff.  I  understand  the  problem 
and  I  recognize  that  there  may  be  other 
equally  good  or  perhaps  better  ways  of 
solving  this  problem. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  chairman 
will  give  urgent  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  the  unemployment  trust 
fund.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  will  become  to  do  justice  to  all 
States.  Delay  also  will  risk  unnecessarily 
the  integrity  of  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  and  the  fiscal  discipline  that  fund 
now  imposes  on  the  national  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system. 

Finally,  all  States  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest in  lifting  the  economically  de- 
pressing cloud  of  unfunded  liabilities 
from  the  trust  fund.  This  cloud  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  Sta'.«s  which,  I  rec- 
ognize, would  suffer  some  depressing  im- 
pact on  their  economies  should  perma- 
nent law  requiring  repayment  be  sud- 
denly implemented. 

These  States  are  customers  of  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  our  competitors.  But  we 
all  must  exist  within  the  framework  of 
a  national  economy. 

Therefore,  a  national  solution  is  re- 
quired. The  current  postponement  pol- 
icy, in  my  view,  is  not  an  adequate  na- 
tional policy.  One  is  required  and  I  urge 
the  committee,  with  the  administration, 
to  act  promptly  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4800,  a  bill  extending  the 
Federal  supplemental  benefits — FSB — 
program,  '-'hich  provides  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  to  persons 
who  have  been  unemployed  so  long  that 
they  have  exhausted  their  regular  and 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  This  bill  would  add  to  1977  out- 
lays by  $488  million  and  to  1978  out- 
lays by  $190  million. 

The  FSB  program  was  enacted  in  1974 
in  response  to  the  severe  economic  reces- 
sion which  the  Nation  was  experiencing 
at  that  time.  It  has  always  been  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  that  this  program 
be  temporary,  to  phaseout  when  the 
economy  improves  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  long-term  unemployed  to  go  back 
to  work.  Thus,  under  present  law  the 
program  is  due  to  end  on  March  31, 1977. 
H.R.  4800,  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  would  extend  the  FSB  pro- 
gram another  9  months,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977,  with  a  phaseout  during  the 
last  3  months.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that 
by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  the 
economy  will  have  improved  enough  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  this  program. 

When  the  Congress  acted  on  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  for  1977  last  Sep- 
tember, we  assumed  that  the  economy 
would  continue  to  recover  at  a  rate  that 
would  permit  termination  of  this  emer- 
gency program  at  this  time.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator  Javits, 
challenged  this  assumption  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  when  we  were  considering 
the  final  passage  of  the  second  budget 
resolution.  It  was  the  Senator's  conten- 
tion that  the  economic  recovery  would 
not  be  as  robust  as  we  then  anticipated 
and  that  allowance  should  be  made  in 
the  congressional  budget  for  an  extension 
of  the  FSB  program.  I  responded  to  the 
Senator  by  saying  that  if  the  economy 
did  not  recover  as  then  anticipated,  we 
would  have  to  act  on  a  third  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  1977,  at  which  time  we 
would  add  funds  for  an  extension  of  the 
FSB  program.  Of  course,  that  is  exactly 
what  happened.  The  economic  recovery 
stalled,  making  a  third  budget  resolu- 
tion necessary,  and  in  that  resolution  we 
included  $0.5  billion  in  additional  funds 
for  1977  which  would  accommodate  an 
extension  of  this  program. 

I  cite  this  history  in  part  to  demon- 
strate the  flexibility  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess, and  also  to  point  out  that  the  1977 
budget  ceilings  allow  room  for  the  addi- 
tional outlays  in  this  bill.  Moreover,  the 
increased  1978  cost  of  $190  million  is 
within  the  guidelines  offered  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  its  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee  containing  recom- 
mendations for  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  1978.  I  commend  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  budgetary  discipline  it 
has  displayed  in  reporting  a  bill  which 
stays  within  the  1977  budget  ceilings  as 
well  as  within  the  committee's  1978  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
to  my  collesigues  that  they  support  this 
bill  to  extend  the  FSB  unemployment 
compensation  program.  Congressional 
policy  in  favor  of  extending  the  FSB 
program  was  clearly  established  with  the 
enactment  of  the  third  budget  resolution 
for  1977.  Moreover,  there  is  room  in  the 
third  budget  resolution  spending  ceil- 
ings to  accommodate  this  extension. 
Lastly,  I  support  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4800  which  delete  the  requirement  that 
general  fund  advances  made  after 
March  31,  1977,  to  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  to  pay  FSB  costs  be  repaid. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  any  favorable  reporting  of  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  shall 
vote  again  against  final  passage.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  extending  this  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. If  we  faced  an  emergency  when 
the  program  was  enacted,  that  is  well 
and  good.  Now,  however,  we  do  not  face 
an  emergency,  and  we  are  continually 
given  promises  that  the  economy  is  im- 
proving and  will  continue  to  improve. 
Accordingly,  I  see  no  persuasive  reason 
for  extending  this  program. 

The  Federal  supplemental  benefits 
program  which  we  here  extend  today 
was  designed  to  extend  for  as  long  as  65 
weeks.  My  own  State  of  Wyoming  has 
experienced  very  low  unemployment 
rates  over  the  last  few  years,  so  those 
benefits  were  unavailable  in  my  State.  I 
do  not  vote  against  an  extension  of  the 
benefits,  however,  simply  because  my 
State  does  not  benefit.  I  vote  against  any 
extension  because  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
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onto  the  unemployment  rolls.  These 
people  hadn't  lost  their  jobs.  The  State 
and  Federal  Government  were  simply 
offering  a  good  deal.  Prof.  Milton  Freed- 
mon  recently  stated  "a  large  fraction  of 
our  unemployment  figure  does  not  con- 
stitute a  human  problem — it  constitutes 
people  taking  advantage  of  very  good  ar- 
rangements." 

Mr.  President,  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  was  created  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  short-term  unem- 
ployment, and  the  system  deals  well  with 
this  problem.  Longer  term  unemployment 
is  simply  beyond  the  scope  of  the  focus 
of  the  program. 

The  present  system  was  ori^nally  in- 
tended to  protect  workers  Against  the 
financial  impact  of  involuntary  unem- 
ployment by  providing  them  a  degree  of 
wage  loss  compensation  for  a  reasonable 
time  while  they  seek  new  employment. 
The  payroll  tax  levied  on  employers  at- 
tempted to  distribute  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing the  program  among  those  who  theo- 
retically caused  the  unemployment. 
However,  in  light  of  recent  economic  con- 
ditions. Congress  has  extended  the  bene- 
fit period  and  we  are  now  proposing 
funding  out  of  general  revenues.  Thus, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  purpose  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  you  may  ask,  where  have  we 
gone? 

By  providing  benefit  payments  from 
general  revenues,  we  have  moved  beyond 
an  insurance  program,  an  earned  right, 
to  another  form  of  Federal  welfare. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  while  creating 
a  new  welfare  program  we  have  failed  to 
provide  adequately  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  For  example,  in  1975,  Con- 
gress directed  that  a  study  be  done  of  the 
characteristics  of  persons  getting  benefits 
under  the  emergency  program.  This 
study  shows  that  the  average  household 
receiving  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  had  substantial  other  income. 
For  example,  a  family  in  which  the  wife 
was  the  beneficiary  had  average  income 
for  the  year  of  $12,500,  including  her 
benefits — the  husband's  earnings  in  such 
cases  averaged  $8,000.  One  out  of  every 
five  emergency  benefit  recipients  had 
household  income  in  excess  of  $15,000. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  welfare  program  by  providing  full  Fed- 
eral fimding  for  emergency  benefits,  this 
study  amply  demonstrates  the  need  for 
a  strict  means  test  and  strict  work  re- 
quirement. 

Absent  these  controls,  we  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  a  full-blown  raid  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

My  final  reason  for  opposing  any  ex- 
tension in  Federal  supplemental  benefits 
is  that  I  am  simply  not  convinced  that 
our  present  unemployment  situation 
merits  that  extension.  During  the  month 
of  January,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics reported  that  the  unemployment  rate 
for  individuals  who  had  been  out  of  work 
for  15  weeks  or  longer  was  only  2.3  per- 
cent. This  percentage  does  not  differ 
substantially  from  the  percentage  of  the 
so-called  hardcore  unemployed.  This 
suggests  to  me  that  we  do  not  need  to 
throw  more  money  at  the  condition  of 
being  unemployed. 

We  need  to  address  head-on  the  actual 


causes  of  unemplosmient.  We  need  to 
make  work  desirable.  Joseph  Kraft,  In  a 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  29,  1977,  pointed  out  that  there 
Is  a  growing  tendency  in  our  society, 
based  partly  on  the  desire  for  upward 
mobility,  for  individuals  to  be  unwilling 
to  do  jobs  that  are  deemed  menial.  We 
£Lre  all  acquainted  with  the  pages  and 
pages  of  help-wanted  ads  which  go  beg- 
ging. I  get  letters  from  constituents 
practically  every  day  which  describe  sit- 
uations in  their  communities,  and  often 
in  their  own  businesses,  where  they  hire 
people  to  do  work  and  those  individuals 
expect  to  be  payed  for  performing  no 
services  at  all.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
make  work  more  respectable.  We  do  not 
need  to  make  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  so  available  that  they  are 
more  socially  acceptable  than  good  hard 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  Senators  to- 
day to  ask  themselves  just  how  an  exten- 
sion of  Federal  supplemental  benefits 
will  improve  our  national  life.  We  are 
creating  a  society  in  which  it  is  more  ac- 
ceptable to  take  money  from  the  Gov- 
ernment than  it  is  to  work.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  system  which  allows  individuals  to 
take  paid  vacations  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
done  nothing  to  address  the  real  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  among  our  youth 
and  among  those  who  are  structurally 
unemployable.  I  cannot  support  this  ex- 
tended benefits  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflacient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  before  the  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
1051,  FEDERAL  GRAIN  INSPECTION 
AND  WEIGHING  PROGRAM  IM- 
PROVEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  measure,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  51,  S.  1051,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act.  This 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  other 
side,  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  votes 
that  may  be  ordered  on  the  National 
Grain  Standards  Act  prior  to  5  p.m. 
today  be  delayed  until  the  hour  of  5  p.m. 
today  because  the  joint  leadership  has 
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to  go  down  to  the  White  House  with  other 
Senators.  There  will  be  a  good  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  down 
there,  and  this  is  the  purpose  for  asking 
the  delay  in  the  votes,  which  I  do  not 
like  to  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  will  those  of  us 
who  are  going  down  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  the  grain  bill,  amendments, 
when  we  get  back?  Will  there  be  time  for 
that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  time  to  debate  the  bill.  I 
will  try  to  help  the  Senator  get  consent, 
and  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Huddleston  will  cooper- 
ate in  every  way  to  accommodate  those 
who  have  to  go  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  I  have  some  amendments,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say  something 
about  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
will  have  that  opportunity  to  call  up  his 
amendments  when  he  comes  back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  have  that  assiu-ance, 
I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  This  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Huddleston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sas- 
SER).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4800)  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1974  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  to  revise  the  trigger  pro- 
visions in  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  weis  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  86  Leg.] 

YEAS— 84 

Abourezk 

Burdlck 

Clark 

AUen 

Byrd, 

Cranston 

Anderson 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Culver 

Baker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Danforth 

Bayh 

Cannon 

DeConclni 

Bentsen 

Case 

£>ole 

Blden 

Chafee 

Domenlcl 

Brooke 

ChUes 

Durkin 

Bumpers 

Cburch 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Magnuson 

Roth 

Glenn 

Mathlas 

Sarbanes 

Gravel 

Matsunaga 

Sasser 

Hart 

McClellan 

Schmitt 

Haskell 

McGovern 

Schwelker 

Hatch 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Hathaway 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Hayakawa 

Metcalf 

Stennis 

Heinz 

Metzenbaum 

Stevens 

HoUings 

Morgan 

Stevenson 

Huddleston 

Moynihan 

Stone 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Talmadge 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Jacksnn 

Nunn 

Wallop 

Javits 

Pearson 

Weicker 

Johnston 

Pell 

Williams 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Young 

Leahy 

Pro  xm  ire 

Zorlnsky 

Long 

Randolph 

Lugar 

Rlbicoff 

NAYS— 11 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

McClure 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Scott 

Curtis 

Helms 

Tovver 

Garn 

Laxalt 

NOT  VOTINa— 5 

Eastland 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

Griffin 

Packwood 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4800),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
An  Act  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
the  bill,  H.R.  4800,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Sasser)  appointed 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill,  H.R.  4800, 
be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  and  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  tech- 
nical and  clerical  changes  and  correc- 
tions, including  corrections  in  section, 
subsection,  designations,  and  cross  ref- 
erences thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  GRAIN  INSPECTION  AND 
WEIGHING  PROGRAM  IMPROVE- 
MENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  S.  1051.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  51,  a  bill  (S.  1061)  to  amend 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  with 
respect  to  record  keeping  requirements  and 
supervision  fees,  and  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  provide  advice  to  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

PRIVILEGE     OP    THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  be 
permitted  to  be  present  on  the  fioor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  S.  1051,  in- 
cluding rollcall  votes  thereon:  Michael 
McLeod,  Carl  Rose,  Phil  Fraas,  Dale 
Stansbury,  Bill  Taggart,  and  Dale 
Sherwin. 

I  also  make  the  same  request  for  floor 
privileges  for  Janice  Wilson  and  Bill 
Seale  of  my  staff,  and  Bill  Motes  of  Sen- 
ator Clark's  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  exports  over  $22  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products  yearly. 
This  produces  a  net  balance  of  trade 
surplus  for  such  products  of  $12  billion, 
with  grain  playing  a  major  role  in  reach- 
ing that  favorable  balance. 

The  U.S.  Grain  inspection  system  plays 
a  key  role  in  facilitating  the  marketing 
and  sale  of  grain  produced  by  American 
fanners  as  most  of  the  exported  grain  is 
officially  inspected  and  sold  to  foreign 
customers  on  the  basis  of  grades  estab- 
lished by  the  grain  inspection  system. 
Yet,  as  my  colleagues  will  recall,  there 
have  been  many  problems  in  the  past 
few  years  with  our  grain  inspection 
system. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  the  irregulari- 
ties in  the  grain  marketing  system  and  to 
restore  integrity  and  confidence  in  Amer- 
ican produced  grain,  the  94th  Congress 
enacted  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of 
1976  to  improve  the  grain  inspection  and 
weighing  system. 

RECORDS 

During  committee  consideration  last 
year  of  the  grain  inspection  bill  the 
USDA  asked  that  the  U.S.  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1916  be  amended  with  a  new 
subsection  (D)  added  to  section  12.  The 
Department  indicated  that  in  order  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  lan- 
guage should  be  included  to  require  that 
certain  records  be  kept  by  grain  eleva- 
tors. Specifically  the  law  states: 

Every  State,  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  person  who  Is  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
commercial  grain  elevator  warehouse,  or 
other  storage  or  handling  facility  or  Is 
engaged  In  the  merchandising  of  grain  other 
than  as  a  producer,  and  who,  at  any  time, 
has  obtained  or  obtains  oflBcial  inspection  or 
weighing  services  shall,  within  the  five-year 
period  thereafter,  maintain  complete  and 
accurate  records  of  purchases,  sales,  trans- 
portation, storage,  weighing,  handling, 
treating,  cleaning,  drying,  blending,  and 
other  processing,  and  oflBcial  inspection  and 
official  weighing  of  grain. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  never  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
require  these  records  of  country  eleva- 
tors but  this  recordkeeping  section  of  the 
act  is  being  interpreted  by  the  legal 
counsel  of  USDA  to  mean  that  if  any 
grain  elevator  sends  just  one  submitted 
sample  to  -an  official  inspection  agency 
for  official  inspection  then  that  elevator 
must  keep  the  records  specified  in  that 
section. 
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These  records  would 
subterminal  elevators  an( 
tors  to  keep.  For  examp 
operator  receives  three 
of  soybeans  and  one  tru<tk 
moisture,  one  truck  13 
14  percent  moisture, 
operator  puts  them  in 
he  has  blended  these  so: 
must  keep  a  record  of  ho\ ' 
what  tank,  and  so  on. 

I  think  it  can  easily  be 
try  elevators  and 
do  not  have  the  facilitiefe 
records.  Their  only  choici ; 
use  any  of  the  provisions 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspec 
my    Judgment,    this 
marketing  back  60  years 
Grain  Standards  Act  of 

Section  1  of  S.  1051 
considering  today,  amenc^ 
of  the  U.S.  Grain 
moving  the  requirement 
grain  elevator  owners  or 
grain  merchandisers  who 
or  weighing  services  und(  r 
the  enumerated  types  ol 
period  of  5  years.  Users 
weighing  services  would 
quired  to  keep,  completely 
such  records,  for  such 
the  Administrator  of  the 
Inspection  Service 
tlon,  for  the  purpose  of 
tion  and  enforcement  of 

Under  this  amendment 
trator  of  the  Service,  in 
ordkeeping  requirements 
take  into  consideration 
and  purposes  of  firms 
under  the  act.  This  woiid 
users  are  not  burdened  by 
requirements  that  may 
for  the  effective 
forcement  of  the  act  and 
to  the  users  in  their 
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superv  iion 


The  present  Federal 
pervision  represents  a 
supervision  over  the  levels 
ago.  Prior  to  fiscal  year 
supervision  budget  was 
perhaps  one-fifth  of  the 
today. 

This   expanded 
was  initiated  following 
ruption  in  the  inspection 
Orleans  in  1975,  and  afte- 
propriated  $5  million  to 
of  Agriculture  in  Septei 
an  emergency  supplemerit 
year  1976  budget,  for  inc 
supervision. 

The  authority  to  trans 
Federal  supervision  from 
to  fees  was  provided  by 
Standards  Act  of  1976. 

Pursuant  to  this  chanJe 
Grain   Inspection  Servic 
veloped  a  supervision  fee 
on   the   voliune  of   grair 
weighed.   The   fee    rate 
supervision  would  be  80 
bushels  of  grain  inspect^ 
ing  supervision  it  would 
1.000  bushels  of  grain 

The  "supervision  fee" 
1976  act  has  been  of 
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only  to  the  inspection  and  weighing 
agencies  which  would  have  to  pay  the 
supervision  fees  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  also  to  the  users  of  the  inspec- 
tion and  weighing  services  and  to 
farmers. 

To  the  extent  that  Federal  supervision 
remains  at  the  intensive  level  it  is  at 
today,  the  total  fees  will  amount  to  over 
$12  million  annually. 

This  amount  would  be  added  to  the 
costs  of  original  inspection  and  weigh- 
ing borne  by  the  grain  industry  and 
farmers,  which  amount  to  approximately 
$50  million  annually;  yet  it  will  not  pro- 
vide any  additional  services  to  farmers 
or  the  grain  industry. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearings 
held  in  February  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing, 
and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  which  I 
chair,  that  the  addition  of  supervision 
fees  will  increase  the  cost  of  grain  in- 
spection and  weighing  by  roughly  25 
percent  overall  and  perhaps  50  to  100 
percent  in  isolated  instances,  all  of 
which  would  ultimately  be  absorbed  by 
farmers  through  reduced  prices  paid 
them  by  gi*ain  elevator  operators  and 
merchandisers. 

That  the  costs  would  ultimately  be 
borne  by  the  farmer  comes  about  be- 
cause inspection  and  weighing  agencies 
would  be  forced  to  raise  the  fees  charged 
grain  elevator  operators  and  mer- 
chandisers who  use  their  services.  This 
would,  in  tiuTi,  increase  the  costs  of 
operation  for  these  elevator  operators 
and  grain  merchandisers.  As  their  over- 
head increased,  they  would  have  to  then 
reduce  the  prices  they  pay  farmers. 

Further,  some  State  agencies  do  not 
have  the  authority,  under  present  State 
law,  to  pay  the  fee  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  would  thus  be  barred,  with- 
out a  change  in  their  State  laws,  from 
complying  with  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  strong  and 
united  opposition  to  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service  on  the  "supervision 
fee"  issue  which  seriously  threatens  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  Federal  grain 
inspection  and  weighing  program. 

This  opposition  is  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  in  other  food  and  agriculture 
inspection  programs  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  is  borne  by  appropria- 
tions. In  addition,  many  believe  that  the 
grain  inspection  and  weighing  program 
has  become  one  of  the  most  intensely  su- 
pervised of  the  Department's  marketing 
programs. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  should 
be  Federal  supervision  of  the  grain  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect 
American  consumers  and  restore  buyer 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  American 
grain. 

Because  of  clear  indications,  however, 
that  the  "supervision  fee"  provision  may 
substantially  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  national  grain  inspection  and  weigh- 
ing program  there  is  a  need  to  change 
the  financing  for  this  Federal  supervisory 
activity  from  fees  to  appropriations. 

Under  S.  1051.  the  authority  for  the 
charging  of  fees  for  the  Federal  super- 
vision of  grain  inspection  and  weighing 
would   be   eliminated.   The   supervision 


would  be  financed  by  direct  appropria- 
tions. 

The  repeal  of  the  authority  for  charg- 
ing fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  Federal  su- 
pervision provided  for  in  this  bill  would 
be  effective  October  1.  1977.  However,  it 
is  anticipated  that  any  Federal  super- 
visory costs  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1977  will  be  borne  by  appropriations. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
quested additional  appropriations  for 
this  purpose. 

ADVISORY    COMMnTEE 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cant revisions  in  the  law  and  the  at- 
tendant need  for  the  grain  industry — 
from  farmers  to  those  who  utilize  the 
grain  to  produce  food  and  feed — to  adapt 
their  practices  to  conform  with  the 
changes  in  the  overall  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  given  not 
more  than  2  years  to  implement  the  1976 
act. 

The  committee  has  found  that  the 
time  period  alone  will  not  be  enough  to 
assure  the  orderly  implementation  of  the 
1976  act.  Almost  every  segment  of  the 
grain  industry  has  indicated  that  the 
improvements  made  in  the  program  by 
the  act — if  not  implemented  with  due 
care  for  the  needs  of  farmers,  grain  con- 
sumers, and  the  grain  Industry — would 
hinder  the  orderly  and  timely  marketing 
of  grain.  In  this  regard,  section  2  of  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  provides  that 
the  objectives  of  the  act  are  to  assure  the 
marketing  of  grain  in  an  orderly  and 
timely  maimer  and  to  facilitate  trading 
in  grain. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  clear  need  to  as- 
sure that  advice  and  assistance  from  all 
those  affected  by  grain  marketing  proce- 
dures— from  farmers  to  consumers — are 
received  by  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service  during  the  Implementation  of 
the  major  changes  mandated  by  the  1976 
act.  The  establishment  of  a  temporary 
advisory  committee,  to  be  in  existence 
only  for  a  period  no  longer  than  that 
provided  for  the  implementation  of  the 
1976  act.  is  the  most  efficient  mechanism 
for  this  purpose. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  temporary 
advisory  committee  to  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Sei-vice  on  the  implementation  of  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976.  The 
committee  would  be  composed  of  12 
members,  representing  farmers,  consum- 
ers, and  all  segments  of  the  grain 
industry. 

OTKEB  CHANGES 

Mr.  President,  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
legislation  make  several  technical 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  as  amended  by  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976.  Section  6  pro- 
hibits any  person  acting  under  a  license 
or  authorization  under  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  from  certifying  or  per- 
foarming  any  analysis  to  determine: 
First,  the  subclass  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  on  the  basis  of  color  or  on  the 
basis  of  dark,  hard,  and  vitreous  kernel 
content;  or  second,  the  percentage  of 
dark.  hard,  and  vitreous  kernels  in  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat.  This  section  would 
become  effective  on  May  1, 1977.  but  such 
certifications  or  analyses  may  be  per- 
formed after  that  date  if  required  by  a 
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contract  for  the  sale  of  wheat  entered 
into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  S.  1051  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
section  1.  becords 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  12(d) 
of  the  United  States  Grain  Standard-s  Act 
by  removing  the  reqxilrement  that  commer- 
cial grain  elevators  owners  or  operators  and 
grain  merchandisers  who  use  Inspection  or 
weighing  services  under  the  Act  keep  cer- 
tain enumerated  types  of  records  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  Users  of  inspection  or  weighing 
services  would,  Instead,  be  required  to  keep, 
completely  and  accurately,  such  records,  for 
such  period  of  time,  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  pre- 
scribes, by  regulation,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Service,  in  prescribing  recordkeeping 
requirements  for  users,  could  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  different  sizes  and  purposes 
of  firms  which  use  services  under  the  Act. 
and  assure  that  users  are  not  burdened  by 
recordkeeping  requirements  that  may  be  un- 
necessary for  the  effective  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Act  and  are  irrele- 
vant to  the  users  in  their  businesses. 

SECTION  2.  SUPERVISION  FEES 

Section  2  eliminates  the  charging  of  fees 
for  Federal  supervision  of  inspection  or 
weighing  under  the  Act.  Supervision  would, 
instead,  be  paid  for  with  appropriated  funds. 

This  section  amends  section  7(j)  and  sec- 
tion 7A(/)  of  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act,  which  (1)  require  the  Service, 
when  it  performs  original  Inspection  or 
weighing,  to  charge  fees  to  recover  Its  costs 
and  to  Include  In  its  fees  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  costs  directly  related  there- 
to, and  (2)  require  designated  official  inspec- 
tion and  weighing  agencies  and  States  agen- 
cies to  which  authority  has  been  delegated 
for  the  performance  of  in.spectlon  and  weigh- 
ing, to  pay  fees  to  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service  to  support  the  cost  of  direct  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  their  activities. 

This  section  deletes  from  section  7(J)  and 
7A(h  the  provisions  requiring  designated  of- 
fical  agencies  and  agencies  delegated  author- 
ity to  pay  supervision  fees,  and  requiring 
the  Service  to  include  directly  related  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  costs  In  its  own 
Inspection  and  weighing  fees. 

This  section  amends  section  21  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act.  which 
provides  for  appropriations.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  cover  certain  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  costs  would  be 
expanded.  In  conjunction  with  the  changes 
made  in  section  7(J)  and  7A(0.  to  Include 
all  Federal  administrative  and  supervisory 
costs  related  to  inspection  or  weighing  under 
the  Act. 

This  section  amends  section  27  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976, 
which  sets  the  effective  date  for  that  Act  by 
deleting  the  reference  to  the  payment  of  su- 
pervision fees  by  designated  official  agencies 
and  State  agencies  delegated  authority  imder 
the  Act. 

This  section  wovild  become  effective  on  Oc- 
tober  1.   1977. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  that  Fed- 
eral supervision  for  which  appropriations  are 
provided  by  this  section  should  not  hir.der 
the  orderly  and  timely  marketing  of  grain 
through  unnecessary  disruption  of  the  work 
of  State  and  private  agencies  being  super- 
vised, but  should  serve  to  provide  these  agen- 
cies with  constructive  assistance  and  consul- 


tative services  which  will  enable  them  to  bet- 
ter provide  services  to  farmers  and  the  grain 
Industry. 

SECTION    3.   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   TEMPORART   AD- 
VISORY   COMMITTEE 

Section  3  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  advisory  committee  to  provide 
advice  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976.  The  committee  Is 
estat)lished  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
the  orderly  and  timely  movement  of  grain 
from  farmer  to  consumer  is  maintained  as 
the  1976  Act  Is  implemented. 

The  temporary  advisory  committee  would 
be  composed  of  not  more  than  twelve  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  within  thirty  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  members  would  be  appointed  so  as  to 
give  representation  on  the  committee  to 
gram  producers,  consumers,  and  all  segments 
of  the  grain  Industry,  including  grain  in- 
spection and  weighing  agencies.  The  process 
by  which  grain  leaves  the  farmer's  field  and 
reaches  the  processors,  millers,  and  other 
commercial  and  private  consumers  Involves 
many  persons  and  types  of  business;  and  it 
is  intended  that  the  composition  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  reflect  this  variety.  The 
Secretary  should,  therefore,  consider,  among 
others,  for  representation  on  the  committee 
grain  producers,  country  elevator  operators. 
State  Inspection  and  weighing  agencies,  pri- 
vate or  board  of  trade  inspection  and  weigh- 
ing agencies,  domestic  grain  firms,  an  expert 
on  grain  weighing,  a  person  experienced  in 
the  transportation  and  weighing  of  grain  by 
railroads,  a  person  experienced  In  barge  and 
truck  transportation  of  grain,  the  milling 
and  baking  Industry,  grain  exporting  firms, 
foreign  buyers  of  American  grain,  and  do- 
mestic consumers. 

The  advisory  committee  would  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Service  would 
provide  the  advisory  committee  with  neces- 
sary clerical  assistance  and  staff  personnel. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee  would 
not  receive  any  compensation  for  their  work 
on  the  committee,  other  than  travel  expenses. 

The  advisory  committee  would  terminate 
at  the  end  of  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill.  It  is  the  Committee's 
Intent  that  the  advisory  committee  shall  not 
be  extended  past  the  termination  date  except 
for  extraordinary  reasons. 

Appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  would  be  author- 
ized. 

SECTION  4.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

This  section  makes  several  technical 
amendments  to  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  as  amended  by  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976. 

Subsection  (a)  (i)  changes  the  term  "grain 
sorghum"  in  section  3(g)  of  the  Act  to  the 
more  commonly  accepted  "sorghum". 

Suhsection  (a)(2)  amends  the  definition 
of  "official  agency"  In  section  3(m)  of  the 
Act.  The  definition  is  expanded  to  Include 
agencies  designated  to  perform  "official 
weighing"  of  grain,  as  well  as  those  desig- 
nated to  perform  "supervision  of  weighing". 
As  a  matter  of  clarification,  a  phrase  is  added 
at  the  end  excludhig  appeal  weighing  as  a 
possible  subject  of  a  weighing  designation. 
The  cross-reference  is  corrected  to  read  "sub- 
section (c)",  rather  than  "subsection  (b)". 

Suhsection  (a)(3)  makes  a  grammatical 
clarification  to  the  definition  of  "official 
weighing"  contained  in  section  3(x)  of  the 
Act.  The  standard's  under  which  the  weigh- 
ing is  performed  are  not  provided  (I.e.,  ac- 
tually contained)  in  the  Act,  but  are  merely 
provided  for. 


Subsection  (a)  (4)  amends  the  definition 
of  "supervision  of  weighing"  contained  in 
section  3(y)  of  the  Act  to  conform  it  to 
current  grain  weighing  practices  whereby 
agencies  which  supervise  weighing  conducted 
by  elevator  personnel  or  other  persons  also 
issue  weight  certificates.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  adds  to  the  definition  a  provision 
that  the  degree  of  supervision  necessary  is 
that  which  is  adequate  to  reasonably  assure 
the  Integrity  and  accuracy  of  the  v/elghlng 
supervised,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Subsection  (b)  changes  the  term  "grain 
sorghum"  In  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  to  the 
more  commonly  accepted  "sorghum".  Also, 
a  comma  Is  added  for  grammatical  clarifica- 
tion. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  designates  the  last  sen- 
tence In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(e)  of  the 
Act  as  a  separate  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
7(e)  for  clarification. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  amends  section  7(f)  of 
the  Act  to — 

(1)  Include  State  agencies  delegated  In- 
spection authority  with  official  (designated) 
agenlces  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
prohibiting  more  than  one  inspection  agency 
from  operating  in  any  geographical  area,  and 
clarify  that  this  prohibition  applies  to  the 
provision  of  inspection  services; 

(2)  delete  the  provision  m  paragraph  (2) 
excepting  inspection  agencies  operating  in 
an  area  as  of  August  15.  1968,  from  the  one 
agency-one  area  provision  (this  provision  is 
obsolete  becaiise  there  are  no  longer  any 
Inspection  agencies  to  which  It  could  apply) ; 

(3)  correct  a  clerical  error  by  inserting  the 
words  "Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Administrator"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond  sentence  In  paragraph  (2);  and 

(4)  designate  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  paragraph  (2)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
and   (4),  respectively,  for  clarification. 

Subsection  (c)(3)  corrects  a  cross-refer- 
ence in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(g)  of  the 
Act. 

Subsection  (c)(4)  amends  section  7(1)  of 
the  Act  which  provides  for  Inspection  of 
American  grain  in  Canada  (under  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  government)  by  adding  a 
sentence  at  the  end  which  would  permit  the 
Administrator  to  use  non-Service  personnel, 
which  could  Include  Canadian  nationals,  to 
perform  inspection  under  the  Act  in  Canada 
of  American  export  grain  being  transshipped 
through  Canadian  ports. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  amends  section  7A(b) 
of  the  Act  to  allow  the  Administrator  to 
cause  "official  weighing",  as  well  as  "super- 
vision of  weighing",  to  be  performed  at  grain 
inspection  points  In  the  Interior  of  the 
country. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  amends  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  7A(c)  of  the  Act  to— 

(1)  authorize  the  Administrator  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  eligible  State  agencies  at 
export  port  locations  to  perform  "supervi- 
sion of  weighing"  as  well  as  "offlclal  weigh- 
ing"; 

(2)  authorize  the  Administrator  to  desig- 
nate eligible  official  agencies  to  provide  "of- 
ficial weighing"  as  well  as  "supervision  of 
weighing"  at  locations  other  than  export  port 
locations; 

(3)  correct  the  spelling  of  "under"  imme- 
diately following  "authority  or  designation" 
In  the  first  sentence; 

(4)  delete  the  reference  to  "export  eleva- 
tors" in  clause  (A)  of  the  second  sentence 
to  avoid  a  hiatus  In  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  weighing  at  export  port  locations, 
since  there  may  be  nonexport  elevators  at 
such  locations; 

(5)  authorize  the  Service  to  perform  "su- 
pervision of  weighing"  as  well  as  "offlclal 
weighing"  at  export  port  locations  If  the 
delegated  State  agencies  at  these  locations 
are  unavailable  or  unqualified  to  perform 
weighing  services;  and 
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employed  by  the  elevator 
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(2)  clarifying  that  emploj^es 
ice   may   be  authorized   to 
weighing  and  to  perform  anj 
tloDs  in  the  United  States 
States  grain  in  Canadian  p^rts; 
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(3)  clarifying  that  contracts  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  services  may  be  let  to 
governmental  agencies   as  well  as  persons; 
and 

(4)  allowing  the  Administrator  to  let  con- 
tracts for  the  performance  of  "similar  tech- 
nical functions",  as  well  as  "sampling  and 
laboratory  functions". 

Subsection  (/)(2)  amends  section  8(e)  of 
the  Act  which  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  hire  (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service) 
persons  who  were  licensed  under  the  Act  to 
perform  inspection,  or  who  were  performing 
weighing  functions,  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  of  1976.  The  amendment  would  allow  the 
Administrator  to  compiensate  personnel  hired 
in  such  manner  at  any  rate  within  the  ap- 
propriate grade  of  the  general  schedule  as  he 
deems  necessary  without  regard  to  section 
5333  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Sec- 
tion 5333  generally  provides  that  all  new  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  at  the  minimum 
rate  (i.e..  Step  1)  of  the  grade  applicable  to 
the  i>ositlon. 

Subsection  (g)(1)  amends  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  11(b)  of  the  Act  which  establishes 
conflicts  of  interest  rules  for  official  agencies 
and  delegated  State  agencies.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  conflict  of  interest  provision 
would  apply  to  designated  official  agencies 
p>erforming  "official  weighing",  as  well  as 
those  performing  "sup)ervlslon  of  weighing". 
Subsection  (g)(Z)  amends  paragraph  (5) 
of  section  11(b)  which  provides  for  waiving 
the  conflict  of  interest  prohibition.  The 
waiver  authority  is  extended  to  agencies  pro- 
viding "official  weighing",  as  well  as  those 
providing  "supervision  of  weighing".  Also,  to 
correct  a*  clerical  error,  the  word  "director" 
is  added  to  the  list  of  persons  connected  with 
an  agency  whose  conflict  of  interest  may  be 
waived  under  paragraph  (5) . 

Subsection  (g)(3)  amends  section  11(c)  of 
the  Act  which  states  that  the  provisions  of 
section  1 1  shall  not  prevent  an  official  agency 
from  engaging  in  the  business  of  weighing 
grain.  This  amendment  would  include  States 
delegated  authority,  as  well  as  official  agen- 
cies, under  section  11(c). 

Subsection  (h)  makes  several  amendments 
to  section  12  of  the  Act  which  establishes 
recordkeeping  requirements  under  the  Act. 
The  recordkeeping  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  12  which 
make  provision  for  the  keeping  of  records 
by  official  lnsp>ection  and  weighing  agencies 
are  amended  so  that  they  also  apply  to  State 
agencies  delegated  authority  under  the  Act. 
In  addition.  typKjgraphical  errors  in  the 
printing  of  the  phrase  "delegated  authority 
under  this  Act"  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  are  corrected. 

Subsection  (i)  (1)  corrects  a  clerical  error. 
Section  13(a)  (6)  of  the  Act,  which  prohibits 
certain  false  representations,  is  amended  by 
adding  a  phrase  at  the  end  which  would 
prohibit  any  false  representation  that  any 
weighing  services  under  the  Act  had  been 
performed. 

Subsection  (i)(2)  amends  section  13(a) 
(11)  of  the  Act  which  prohibits  the  violation 
of  certain  sections  of  the  Act.  Because  section 
7(f)  (2),  one  of  the  sections  listed  in  section 
13(a)  (11),  will  be  redesignated  as  three 
separate  paragraphs  "(2)",  "(3)",  and  "(4)" 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  the  bUl,  section 
13(a)  (11)  is  amended  to  list  each  new  para- 
graph separately.  Also,  section  17A,  which 
requires  the  registration  of  companies  in- 
volved in  exporting  grain,  is  added  to  this 
listing. 

Subsection  (i)  (3)  substitutes  the  word 
"weighing"  for  "testing"  in  describing  the 
type  of  faulty  equipment  the  use  of  which 
is  prohibited  in  section  13(a)  (12)  of  the  Act 
if  it  is  a  means  of  knowingly  falsifying  the 
weight  of  grain. 


Subsection  (i)  (4)  makes  two  changes  in 
the  wording  of  section  13(a)  (13)  of  the  Act 
which  clarify  that  the  prohibition  against 
preventing  or  imi>eding  persons  from 
observing  the  weighing,  sampling,  inspection, 
and  loading  of  grain  is  to  apply  only  to  grain 
in  which  they  have  a  financial  interest. 

Subsection  (j)  amends  section  16  of  the 
Act  which  provides  general  authorities  to  the 
Administrator.  It  would  amend  subsection 
(a)  to  make  granunatical  corrections  and 
provide  the  Administrator  with  regulatory 
authority  to  require  that  specified  handling 
and  weighing  equipment  be  Installed  in  grain 
elevators  as  a  condition  for  official  inspec- 
tion or  official  weighing,  and  extend  this  au- 
thority to  other  grain  storage  or  handling 
facilities  as  well  as  grain  elevators. 

This  subsection  would  also  correct  a 
clerical  error  In  subsection  (f)  of  section  16 
by  striking  out  the  word  "additional". 

Subsection  (k)  amends  section  17A  of  the 
Act  which  provides  for  the  registration  of 
companies  Involved  in  exporting  graih.  Sub- 
section (b)  would  be  amended  by  changing 
the  phrase  "All  persons  registered"  to  "All 
persons  required  to  register",  to  enable  the 
Administrator  to  require,  as  necessary,  the 
submission  of  information  required  under 
that  subsection  at  the  same  time  or  before 
the  registration  is  completed. 

Subsection  (I)  amends  section  17B  of  the 
Act  which  establishes  several  reporting  re- 
quirements. The  words  "notice  of"  would  be 
inserted  In  subsection  (b)  which  requires  the 
Administrator  to  report  certain  cancelled 
grain  export  contracts.  With  this  change,  the 
Administrator  would  be  obligated  only  to 
report  contract  cancellations  of  which  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  received  notice. 

Subsection  (m)  changes  an  Incorrect 
designation  of  the  section  in  the  Act  dealing 
with  appropriations. 

SECTION     5 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  8(b)  (3)  of 
the  United  SUtes  Grain  Standards  Act  of 
1976.  Section  8(b)  provides  for  studies  of  in- 
spection and  weighing  procedures  and  man- 
agement practices  in  the  interior  marketing 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Subsection  (b)  (3) 
specifically  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspiection  Service  to  make 
certain  analyses  and  factual  findings  regard- 
ing the  activities  of  certain  grain  inspection 
and  weighing  agencies  In  the  interior.  This 
amendment  would  allow  the  Administrator 
to  apply  statistical  tolerances  for  exp>ected 
variations  in  performing  the  Administrator's 
analysis  of  inspection  and  weighing  error 
rates. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  27  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976, 
which  sets  the  efTective  date  for  that  Act, 
by— 

(1)  conforming  the  prohibition  against 
agencies  performing  services  under  the  Act 
after  the  effective  date  without  a  new  desig- 
nation or  delegation  of  authority,  to  the 
technical  changes  made  in  section  7A  of  the 
Act  giving  delegated  State  agencies  the  au- 
thority to  p)€rform  "sup>ervlsion  of  weighing" 
at  export  port  locations  and  designated  agen- 
cies and  persons  the  authority  to  perform 
"official  weighing"  at  other  locations; 

(2)  eliminating  unnecessary  references  to 
"export  elevators  at  export  port  locations". 

(3)  extending  the  prohibition  against  pro- 
viding official  Inspection  or  weighing  service 
under  the  Act  without  a  delegation  to  Include 
agencies  generally  and  p>ersons,  as  well  as 
State  agencies;  and 

(4)  adding  references  to  "other  authoriza- 
tions under  the  Act"  to  make  clear  that  em- 
ployees of  the  Service  and  persons  p)erform- 
Ing  technical  functions  under  a  contract  with 
the  service  need  not  have  a  delegation  or 
designation  to  perform  official  services  under 
the  Act. 
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SECTION    6.    RAKD    RED    WINTER    WHEAT 

This  section  prohibits  any  person  acting 
under  a  license  or  authorization  under  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  from  cer- 
tifying or  performing  any  analysis  to  deter- 
mine (I)  the  subclass  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  on  the  basis  of  color  or  on  the  basis 
of  dark,  hard,  and  vitreous  kernel  content, 
or  (2)  the  p>ercentage  of  dark,  hard,  and 
vitreous  kernels  in  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 
This  section  would  become  effective  on  May  1, 
1977,  but  such  certifications  or  analyses  may 
be  performed  after  that  date  if  required  by 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  wheat  entered  into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
He  has  clearly  set  forth  the  reasons  and 
the  needs  for  changes  in  the  grain  in- 
spection standards.  I  concur  in  what  my 
colleague  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  as  it  pro- 
vides some  needed  changes  in  the  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976.  To  reemphasize 
what  has  been  so  well  stated,  it  provides : 

For  repeal  of  the  fees  to  be  charged 
State  and  private  Inspection  agencies 
for  Federal  supervision  of  those  official 
inspection  agencies. 

Allows  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Service  to  require 
grain  elevators  to  keep  those  records 
they  believe  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  act. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  12-member 
advisory  committee  to  assist  the  Admin- 
istrator in  the  implementation  of  the  act 
which  will  terminate  when  the  act  is 
fully  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  the  fees  for  supervision 
were  a  part  of  the  House-passed  bill,  and 
in  the  hearings  we  recently  conducted, 
this  was  recommended  by  USDA  as  a 
means  of  increasing  supervision  when- 
ever they  might  need  it  and  also  would 
allow  them  to  establish  whatever  level 
of  supervision  they  wanted  without  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  appropriations.  Due 
to  circumstances  at  the  time  the  act  was 
passed,  this  was  a  good  argument  since 
there  was  evidence  that  the  Grain  Divi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice had  been  denied  requests  for  in- 
creased personnel  for  this  purpose  by  the 
budget  manager  for  years. 

We  saw  the  other  side  of  the  proposi- 
tion, however,  when  the  first  rates  were 
revealed  for  these  supervisory  fees. 
When  the  FGIS  heard  the  reaction  to 
their  proposed  fees,  they  quickly  reduced 
them,  but  even  so,  it  woiUd  cost  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  $5.3  million  in 
reduced  gi-ain  prices  to  pay  for  this  in- 
spection. 

Grain  is  imique  in  this  area,  for  any 
added  costs  in  handling  the  commodity 
is  added  to  the  margins  of  the  grain 
price  paid  the  farmer.  There  is  no  way  to 
pass  increased  costs  on  to  the  consumer. 

This  Senator  can  say  with  great  cer- 
tainty that  the  farmers  in  these  days  are 
hard-pressed  and  they  cannot  afford  ad- 
ditional charges  by  whatever  standard. 

Therefore,  the  repeal  of  this  section 
providing  for  such  fees  for  supervision 
is  proper.  I  would  request  that  the  FGIS 
consult  with  its  advisory  committee  in 
the  next  few  months  to  determine  a 


method  or  a  ratio  whereby  they  can 
readily  identify  and  justify  a  need  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  supervision  based  on 
the  volume  of  grain  produced,  marketed, 
types  of  Inspection  needed,  et  cetera,  so 
that  we  can  be  assured  of  adequate 
supervision  in  the  future. 

The  recordkeeping  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  reasonable,  and,  in  the  report  on 
the  bill,  we  explained  that  recordkeep- 
ing should  not  be  required  of  local  coun- 
try grain  elevators,  subterminals,  or 
processors,  other  than  those  records  they 
would  ordinarily  keep  in  order  to  oper- 
ate their  businesses.  Other  specific  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  and  the  period 
of  time  that  they  must  be  maintained, 
will  be  stipulated  by  the  Administrator 
for  export  elevators  and  the  larger  ter- 
minals throughout  the  Nation.  This  will 
allow  the  Administrator  access  to  the 
records  needed  without  placing  an  un- 
due burden  on  the  marketing  process. 

The  advisory  committee  should  be  of 
great  help  to  the  Administrator  in  the 
next  18  months  as  he  works  out  the 
complexities  of  the  weighing  provisions 
of  this  act  and  determines  the  best  way 
to  approach  improvement  of  grain 
standards.  The  committee  should  be 
helpful  also  in  assessing  the  criteria  for 
granting  authorized  waivers  for  conflict 
of  interest  provisions  when  it  can  be  de- 
termined that  the  integrity  of  the  sys- 
tem is  not  jeopardized  by  the  grain  ex- 
change or  other  nonprofit  organizations 
operating  a  grain  inspection  agency. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  I  feel  it  will 
be  most  helpful  if  the  advisory  commit- 
tee can  devise  a  ratio  or  formula  to  sig- 
nal a  need  for  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  inspection  personnel  or  supervisory 
personnel  so  that  we  can  avoid  a  situ- 
ation such  as  we  found  in  1974,  when 
the  number  of  supervisors  actually  de- 
creased while  the  export  volume  of  grain 
tripled. 

The  report  also  related  the  intent  that 
Federal  su{)ervisors  should  consult  with 
original  inspectors  as  they  pierform  their 
work.  This  is  especially  imp>ortant  since 
grain  inspection  requires  so  much  sub- 
jective judgment  by  the  inspiectors.  Such 
consultation  would  greatly  improve  the 
uniformity  of  such  subjective  judgments 
and  would  also  avoid  harassment  such 
as  we  have  experienced  through  imple- 
mentation of  OSHA  regulations. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  support 
tb.ese  much  needed  improvements  in  the 
Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976.  It  was,  in 
mv  view,  a  good  bill  in  its  original  form, 
with  some  modification  necessary. 

It  is  the  imanimous  feeling  of  our 
committee  that  these  amendments  are 
necessary,  that  they  will  not  in  any  way 
hinder  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service.  They  will  assist  in  providing 
good,  soimd  inspection  and  good,  sound 
supjervision.  They  will  properly  serve  to 
improve  the  implementation  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  surrounding  the  fees  and 
recordkeeping  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  distressed  a  great  many  farm- 
ers and  those  in  the  grain  industry, 
State  and  public  officials,  and  those  who 
write  editorials  in  rural  areas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 


City  Times,  entitled  "Once  Again  the 
Farmer  Gets  Hurt  in  the  Shuffle";  also, 
a  letter  from  the  late  Harry  Kamp- 
schroeder  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Ben- 
nett, Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
with  respect  to  the  Grain  Inspection  Act; 
and  related  items  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  State  or  Kansas, 
Grain  Inspection  Department, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  January  20, 1977. 
Hon.  Robert  Bennett, 
Governor  of  Kansas, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Dear  Governor  Bennett:  I  attended  the 
informal  meeting  held  by  Senator  Dole  on 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1977,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  I  feel  much  was  accomplished  at  this 
meeting.  There  was  representation  from  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Texas,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  and  Tennessee  which  demon- 
strated a  united  front  as  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice implementation  of  the  new  Act. 

The  objections  discussed  during  the  two- 
hour  meeting  were  pretty  much  along  the 
same  lines  as  those  discxissed  during  the 
meeting  held  in  your  office. 

Senators  Robert  Dole  (R-Ks.),  Walter 
Huddleston  (D-Ky.),  and  Milton  Young  (R- 
N.D.)  agreed  that  the  language  of  several 
parts  of  the  Act  was  not  their  Intent  nor 
what  they  thought  they  were  voting  t<a 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

What  we  accomplished  most  by  this  meet- 
ing was  a  need  for  oversight  hearings  and 
the  decision  to  try  to  get  Federal  interim 
financing  through  the   1977  fiscal  year. 

A  formal  hearing  date  is  set  for  Thurs- 
day, February  3,  1977,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Robert  Dole  to  consider  pushing 
for  some  Federal  interim  financing  of  fed- 
eral supervision  untu  problems  at  the  in- 
land points  can  be  worked  out  through 
meetings  with  some  kind  of  industry  ad- 
visory committees  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion and  also  to  consider  technical  changes 
in  the  insp>ection  law  to  clarify  the  Intent 
of  the  act. 

This  morning,  I  talked  to  Mr.  Bill  Taggart 
in  Senator  Dole's  office  concerning  strategy 
to  be  used  at  the  February  3  meeting. 

I,  personally,  believe  that  we  should  not 
operate  as  an  unofficial  agency  because  de- 
liveries of  grain  futures  contracts  would  have 
to  be  official  weights  and  grades;  and,  at 
this  time,  we  do  not  have  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  to  be  official  under 
the  commodity  credit  loan  support  program. 
However,  I  do  believe  we  should  presently 
continue  to  publicly  advocate  the  possibility 
of  going  as  an  Independent  agency  as  a  de- 
fense of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this 
meeting  or  if  you  would  like  to  discuss  it 
further,  feel  free  to  call  me. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harrt  Kampsckroeder, 

Director. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Jan.  12,  19771 

Once  Again  the  Parmer  Gets  Hurt  in  the 

Shuffle 

The  consequences  of  the  new  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976  are  beginning  to  dawn 
on  American  farmers,  who  see  it  as  another 
financial  lump  on  their  heads.  The  hooker 
in  the  law,  which  was  drawn  up  and  enacted 
with  undue  haste  before  the  congressional 
recess,  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  required  to  recover  through  fees  all  in- 
spection, weighing  and  supen'isory  costs. 
And  where  will  that  recovery  be  made?  From 
farmers,  of  course,  where  else? 

Beginning  Feb.  1,  every  private  concern. 
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state  or  trade  agency 
grain  will  have  to  pay 
costs.   Those  costs   are 
USDA  at  $S5  million  a  year 
layer  of  employees  who 
hour,  420  for  overtime.  The 
vldes  those  services  will  be 
and  sellers,  but  as  a 
be  something  buyers  will 
since  they  are  In  the  drlvei 

The  law  providing  for 
all  grain  was  deemed 
In  view  of  disclosures  In  the 
discrepancies  In  the  export 
through  the  ports  of  New 
lesser  extent,  Houston 
most   of   the  grain  '  trade 
scandal,  all  of  it  must 

Gov.  Robert  Bennett  of 
grainmen  recently  met  to 
They  calculated  the  progran 
farmers  an  estimated  tSOO 
that  state  apparently  never 
dal  of  the  kind  the  law  is 
Bennett  urged  Congress  and 
Istratlon    to    reconsider    th 
observed:    "Ttie  federal 
posing  we  pile  bureaucrats 
crats — and  then  send  us 
emor  also  Indicated  Kanseu 
out  of  the  federal  system 
issue    certificates    under 
though  that  could  bring  o: 
than  It  would  solve, 
sales. 

In  a  recent  interview  w 
Bob   Bergland,   the 
to    become    agriculture    sec 
adamant  in  favor  of  the  law 
grain  be  as  clean  when  it  ar 
port  as  it  was  when  It  left 
of  course,  is  a  laudable 
no  one  would  argue,  and 
slon  Is  that  the   new 
help  achieve  that  goal. 

Perhaps  Bergland  Is  not 
of  all  of  the  provisions  of 
Bennett's  letter  to  him 
what  Bergland  has  said  to 
trade  and  Kansas  and 
ers  should  not  count  on  an] 
Once  again  the  farmer  will 
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Who'll  Pay  for  Grain 

At  the  recent  hearings  ir 
was  clear  that   Congress 
ball  m  writing  the  Grain 
summer. 

On  Feb.   1,  the  Federal 
Service    (POI8)    began 
dated  80^  per  1,000  bushels 
Inspection.  Yet  the  POIS 
all  the  additional  people  it 
trained  them.  The  grain 
over  who  had  to  keep  the 
and  who  must  register  for 
And  everyone,  especially 
arms  over  who  will  pick  up 
price  tag  for  Federal 
tlon. 

Many  at  the  hearings 
the  Congressional  bill -writers 
these  and  other  details  durlr^ 
mate  last  summer  over  a 
Federal    system.    As 
they  rushed   through   a   bii; 
than  the  usual  quandaries 

We  hope  they  don't  cripple 
tlon  In  the  current  rush  tc 
need  for  reform  was  apparent 
Gulf  port  scandals  broke 
short-weighing  are  still  bein^ 
and  farmers  have  been 
about  the  dirty  U.S.  grain 
unloaded  at   overseas   ports 
original    Inspection    law    wa  i 
back  In  1916,  with  few 
meantime,     other    grain 
bav«    matched    or    surpassAi 
standards. 
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There  were  hints  In  some  of  the  testimony 
that  the  new  law  Is  so  bad  that  we  should 
chuck  it  and  go  back  to  the  old  system.  We 
don't  see  It  that  way.  The  legislation  is 
basically  sound.  Mostly,  it  needs  clarification. 
Some  who  gave  testimony  charge  that  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  Inspection  would  add  6(i 
to  It  per  bushel  to  the  cost  of  grain.  Such 
estimates  are  grossly  exaggerated.  Indeed,  the 
same  grain  could  be  Inspected  as  many  as 
nine  times  between  the  farm  and  Its  final 
destination  overseas.  But  at  80#  per  1,000 
bushels,  that  supervision  charge  still  would 
add  up  to  only  .7  of  a  penny  per  bushel. 

Besides,  the  only  thing  that  could  cause 
so  many  Inspections  would  be  extreme  dis- 
trust of  quality.  Inspection  upon  demand  Is 
necessary  for  cleaning  up  the  grain  trade.  So 
long  as  the  cost  of  Inspection  is  charged  to 
the  owners — new  and  old — nobody  is  going 
to  ask  for  inspection  of  grain  from  a  source 
that  they've  learned  they  can  trust.  Tighter 
supervision  of  Inspection  and  weighing 
should  reduce  rather  than  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  requests. 

The  Feds  should  pick  up  the  cost  super- 
vision. It's  commendable  that  Congress 
should  show  a  sudden  concern  for  the  Fed- 
eral treasury  by  requiring  that  the  user 
should  pay.  Maybe  this  same  concern  will 
lead  them  to  fund  the  PGIS  so  it  can't  build 
another  bloated  bureaucracy  like  the  rest. 

The  private  trade  already  is  paying  for 
inspection  Itself.  It's  not  too  much  to  ask 
the  public  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  supervis- 
ing that  inspection.  The  public  certainly 
benefits  from  the  foreign  exchange  we  earn 
with  our  grain  exports.  And  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, no  less  than  private  business,  needs 
the  discipline  of  the  purse  to  force  It  into 
efficiency.  If  users  have  to  pay  the  whole 
cost,  no  telling  how  big  FGIS  could  grow. 

The  PGIS  should  have  set  up  advisory 
committees  to  help  It  plan  administration  of 
the  law.  Instead  it  seemed  ready  to  write  the 
regulations  without  consulting  the  people 
who  know  the  grain  business  best — farmers, 
elevator  operators,  feed  processors  and  the 
like.  President  Carter's  promise  to  eliminate 
advisory  committees  as  part  of  his  govern- 
ment reorganization  effort  files  in  the  face  of 
his  promise  to  bring  government  closer  to 
the  people. 

While  Congress  Is  reviewing  the  whole  sub- 
ject again.  It  should  build  a  fire  under  ef- 
forts to  update  our  grain -grading  standards. 
We  can't  blame  the  grain  trade  for  "slug- 
ging" grain  so  long  as  our  standards  permit 
47o  foreign  matter  In  No.  3  corn. 

Kansas  Hottse  Concttrrent  Resoltttion 
No.  5012 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
stringent  oversight  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service,  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976  to  make  It 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  American 
farmers  and  consumers  and  to  fund  costs 
of  supervision  of  the  federal  grain  Inspec- 
tion from  federal  appropriations  rather 
than  through  fees  ultimately  paid  by 
farmers 

Whereas,  The  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of 
1976  was  passed  by  Congress  In  response  to 
problems  at  seaports;  and 

Whereas,  The  Kansas  grain  inspection  de- 
partment has  been  a  model  throughout  the 
United  States  for  grain  Inspection  agencies 
on  the  state  level  and  its  program  of  state 
grain  Inspection  has  been  an  example  of 
excellence  which  other  states  have  strived 
to  achieve;  and 

Whereas,  The  basic  Integrity  of  domestic 
grain  inspection  systems,  especially  the  Kan- 
sas system,  was  upheld  after  thorough  In- 
vestigations by  the  FBI,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
office  of  Investigation  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  by  special  com- 


mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  Notwithstanding  this  finding  and 
in  overreaction  to  problems  at  the  seaports, 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976  spread 
a  vast  new  bureaucracy,  new  red  tape  and 
new  costs  over  grain  inspection  programs 
being  operated  in  the  states;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  implementation  of  this 
act  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  has 
attempted  to  mandate  needless  new  record 
keeping  on  country  elevators  and  major  grain 
terminals  alike;  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service  Is  attempting  to  charge  NEW  fees 
for  supervision  of  grain  inspection  programs 
in  the  states,  resulting  In  an  estimated  ad- 
ditional cost  for  grain  Inspection  in  Kansas 
of  more  than  $500,000  annually  and  In  the 
nation  of  more  than  $5.3  million  annually; 
and 

Whereas,  This  Increased  cost  of  supervision 
represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  potential 
costs,  including  the  unknown  costs  of  weigh- 
ing and  demurrage  caused  by  delays  In  the 
federal  Inspection  program;  and 

Whereas,  This  additional  cost  of  piling 
bureaucrats  on  top  of  bureaucrats  v/ould 
be  passed  along  to  the  farmers  of  Kansas 
and  other  states  at  a  time  when  they  already 
are  bearing  the  original  costs  of  grain  In- 
spection and  at  a  time  when  they  face  de- 
pressed commodity  prices;  and 

Whereas,  This  needless  bureaucracy,  this 
new  maze  of  federal  red  tape  threatens  to 
ensnarl  the  wheat  harvest  which  will  soon 
be  beginning;  and 

Whereas,  Governor  Robert  Bennett  and 
members  of  the  Kansas  Congressional  dele- 
gation are  vigorously  protesting  this  new  in- 
trusion by  the  federal  government  and  are 
working  to  resolve  the  problems;  and 

Whereas.  Members  of  the  legislature  of 
this  state  have  become  concerned  about  the 
developing  problem; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  Congress  Is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  maintain  strict  over- 
sight on  the  Federal  Grain  Ispection  Service 
during  the  next  eighteen  months  of  Imple- 
mentation of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act 
of  1976,  to  quickly  amend  the  act  to  make 
It  more  responsive  to  farmers,  consumers  and 
those  Involved  In  the  grain  Industry,  and  to 
appropriate  funds  for  any  cost  of  supervis- 
ing the  grain  Inspection  programs  underway 
in  the  states  Instead  of  allowing  these  costs 
to  pass  to  our  nation's  farmers;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  chair- 
men of  both  U.S.  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees  and  to  each  member 
from  Kansas  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  have  al- 
ready explained  in  considerable  detail 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  commend 
them  for  the  hard  work  they  did  in  re- 
writing a  bill  that  was  originally  well- 
intended  but  had  some  bad  features  in 
it. 

This  bill  makes  necessary  changes  in 
the  Federal  Grain  Standards  Act  passed 
late  last  year  by  the  Congress.  The  bill 
repeals  the  provisions  for  inspection  and 
weighing  by  country  elevators,  as  well 
as  any  payment  of  fees  by  them.  The 
cost  of  weighing  and  inspection  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  be  by  appropriated 
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funds  to  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Agency. 

It  repeals  provisions  of  the  previous 
law  requiring  local  elevators  to  keep  rec- 
ords for  5  years. 

It  will  also  permit  State  and  private 
grain  inspection  to  continue  the  same 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  new  legislation  would  continue 
strict  Federal  inspection  and  weighing  of 
grain  for  export.  It  establishes  a  12- 
member  advisory  board  for  18  months 
to  oversee  regulations  and  provisions  es- 
tablished by  the  Etepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture under  this  act. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  now  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  one  else 
present  who  wants  to  make  a  statement 
on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  at 
the  present  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Nelson  Denlinger  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Humphrey  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion and  voting  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1051,  the  amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976. 
That  legislation  was  the  result  of  our 
efforts  last  year  to  deal  with  widespread 
problems  in  the  grain  trade.  The  back- 
ground and  history  of  the  development 
of  that  legislation  is  well  known  to  all 
of  us  by  now. 

I  voted  against  that  bill  last  October. 
I  did  so  because  I  felt  that  its  conflict 
of  interest  provisions  were  not  strict 
enough — that  the  potential  for  the  con- 
flict of  interest  that  had  led  so  directly 
and  systematically  to  the  criminal  ac- 
tivity we  found,  and  which  is  so  dam- 
aging to  the  Nation's  grain  trade  and 
to  the  image  of  U.S.  grain — and  there- 
fore damaging  to  American  farmers — 
I  felt  that  the  provision  in  the  law  that 
permitted  the  conflict  of  interest  rules 
to  be  waived  so  weakened  it  that  it 
should  not  be  passed  in  that  form. 

The  bill  did  pass,  however,  and  it  was 
signed  into  law.  It  does  provide  major 
reforms.  To  a  very  important  extent,  it 
is  leading  to  what  I  hope  will  be  bene- 
flcial  changes  in  the  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  U.S.  grain  trade. 

This  is  a  major  and  complex  law,  and 
as  it  has  been  implemented,  there  have 
been  problems  with  it.  Farmers  and 
small  elevator  operators  incur  costs  that 
I  believe  Congress  did  not  intend  for 
them  to  pay  alone.  And,  it  appears  to 
be  requiring  recordkeeping  systems  of 
small  elevators  that  are  not  necessary 
in  some  cases,  and  which  are  a  serious 
burden  to  these  small  elevator  operators. 

Because  the  U.S.  grain  trade  is  so  im- 
portant to  U.S.  agriculture,  and  because 
this  law  is  so  important  to  the  grain 
trade,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
moved  quickly  to  remove  these  problems. 
Several  bills  were  introduced  to  deal  with 
the  problems,  and  these  were  sponsored 
by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  Hearings 
were  held  on  February  3  and  4  in  Wash- 


ington at  which  over  40  farmers  and 
grain  industry  representatives  were 
heard.  These  witnesses  were  asked  to 
comment  specifically  on  these  proposed 
amendments  and  virtually  all  of  them 
supported  the  proposals. 

Following  the  hearings  the  features  of 
the  earlier  Huddleston  bill  and  the  Dole 
bill,  were  combined  into  S.  1051.  which 
was  unanimously  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee and  appears  before  us  here  today. 
It  is  a  noncontroversial  bill,  badly  needed 
by  the  grain  industry.  It  has  bipartisan 
support.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

As  Senator  Huddleston  indicated,  the 
bill  has  three  main  provisions.  The  first 
would  permit  the  Government  to  pay  for 
Federal  supervision  of  State  and  private 
inspectors  through  appropriations, 
rather  than  by  user  fees. 

Mr.  President,  user  fees  make  sense 
when  the  user  enjoys  most  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  service  provided,  and  when 
direct  collection  of  fees  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  In  this  case,  the  serv- 
ice provided  is  Federal  supervision.  The 
supervision  fees  impact  upon  the  farm- 
ers and  elevator  operators  who  request 
Federal  inspection  and  weighing  of 
grain.  The  collection  is  done  by  the  State 
and  private  inspection  agencies,  and 
there  is  great  potential  for  misunder- 
standing of  rates  and  charges.  In  short, 
this  system  is  not  well  suited  to  the  use 
of  user  fees  to  support  the  service.  And, 
the  user  fee  system  has  not  worked  well. 
There  has  been  confusion  over  rates  to 
be  charged  and  widespread  resentment 
that  farmers  and  elevator  operators 
should  pay  the  full  burden  of  the  cost 
of  supervision.  In  the  short  time  the  user 
fee  system  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
proven  to  be  virtually  unworkable.  Op- 
position to  its  inequities  has  threatened 
the  viability  of  the  entire  grain  inspec- 
tion and  weighing  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  change  this  unfair  and 
cumbersome  system  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  would 
remove  the  onerous  and  unnecessary 
recordkeeping  requirements  for  certain 
small  grain  elevators  and  merchandisers. 
It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
stitute tough  recordkeeping  require- 
ments so  that  the  law  could  be  enforced. 
But  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  to 
establish  a  rigid  and  inflexible  set  of 
recordkeeping  requirements  on  small 
flrms  and  other  members  of  the  grain 
trade  whose  records  would  not  signifi- 
cantly assist  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
S.  1051  would  give  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
sufficient  flexibility  so  that  he  could  take 
into  account  the  size,  type,  complexity, 
and  location  as  he  specifies  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  for  classes  of  firms. 
This  is  necessary  to  avoid  imposing  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  small  elevators. 

The  third  provision  would  establish  a 
temporary,  18-month  advisory  commit- 
tee composed  of  farmers,  consumers,  and 
representatives  from  all  aspects  of  the 
grain  industry  to  advise  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice during  the  initial  implementation 
period  for  the  major  reforms  required  by 
the  1976  act.  Tlie  new  act  is  a  major  and 
complex  law.  Its  provisions  impact  on 


almost  all  aspects  of  the  trade  in  major 
ways.  Such  a  committee  should  make  the 
implementation  of  the  law  much  more 
smoother  because  it  would  give  those 
affected  a  chance  to  review  proposals 
before  they  become  rigid  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  proposed 
on  S.  1051  are  important.  They  are 
timely.  They  are  widely  supported  by  the 
trade.  The  $12  million  they  would  cost 
next  year  is  but  a  very  small  cost  com- 
pared to  the  increased  efficiency  expected 
in  improved  cooperation  and  smoother 
operation  of  the  supervisory  system.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  be  approved  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1051,  a  bill  to  make 
improvements  in  the  Federal  grain  in- 
spection and  weighing  program.  It  is  a 
noncontroversial  bill  with  bipartisan 
support.  It  Is  a  combination  of  earlier 
bills  by  Senator  Huddleston  and  Senator 
Dole,  which  I  and  many  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  cosponsored. 

It  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  hear- 
ings in  early  February.  Over  40  farmers 
and  industry  representatives  appeared. 
These  changes  in  the  Grain  Standards 
Act  of  1976  were  almost  unanimously 
supported.  The  combined  bill  was  quickly 
reported  out  of  committee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  bill  has  three  main  provisions. 
First,  it  would  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  Federal  supervision  of 
State  and  private  grain  inspectors  and 
weighers  with  appropriated  funds  rather 
than  by  user  fees.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates,  this 
appropriation  item  would  cost  about  $12 
million  next  year.  The  user  fee  system, 
which  would  be  repealed,  was  developed 
and  recommended  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  included  in  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976. 

In  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  ef- 
fect, this  user  fee  system  has  proven  to 
be  virtually  unworkable.  It  requires 
users — farmers  and  elevator  operators — 
to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  supervision  of 
State  and  private  inspection.  And,  it  re- 
quires the  State  and  private  inspectors 
who  are  supervised  to  collect  the  user 
fees.  It  is  unfair,  and  it  is  cumbersome. 
Opposition  to  its  inequities  has  threat- 
ened the  viability  of  the  entire  grain  in- 
spection and  weighing  program.  This 
user  fee  system  should  be  changed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Second,  the  bill  also  removes  onerous 
and  unnecessary  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  certain  small  gv&ln  elevators 
and  merchandisers.  The  1976  act  spelled 
out  a  specific  list  of  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  all  users  oi  Federal  in- 
spection and  weighing,  and  required 
that  these  records  be  kept  for  5  years. 
There  was  no  provision  for  different 
recordkeeping  requirements  depending 
on  the  size,  type,  or  complexity  of  the  ele- 
vator. This  requirement  imposes  a  sig- 
nificant and  unnecessarv  burden  on 
many  small  elevators,  and  it  too,  should 
be  changed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
temporary  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  farmers,  consumers,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  all  aspects  of  the  grain 
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OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1051  now 
be  laid  aside  temporarily  and  that  we  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  110  until  the  hour  of  5  p.m., 
or  at  such  time  as  the  joint  leadership 
returns  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Chamber,  whichever  is  sooner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to 
establish  a  Code  of  Oificial  Conduct  for 
the  Members,  oflBcers,  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending.  The  resolution 
is  open  to  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    160 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  160. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  No.  160: 

On  page  II,  line  7,  after  "If",  Insert  the 
following:  "the  blind  trust  was  created  by 
the  spouse  or  dependent  of  the  reporting 
Individual  as  a  bona  fide  effort  to  avoid  con- 
flict of  interest  or  the  appearance  of  conflict 
of  Interest  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  service,  or  if". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  there 
are  2  hours  for  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment, 1  hour  on  each  side,  with  the  time 
to  be  divided  between  the  floor  manager, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  still  concerned  about  the  anti-blind 
trust  provision  which  is  in  the  commit- 
tee's resolution. 

I  realize  that  we  have  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth).  In 
addition,  we  have  adopted  an  amend- 
ment eliminating  reporting  requirements 
for  assets  of  the  reporting  individual's 
spouse  not  in  his  constructive  control. 
That  amendment  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator    from    New   Mexico 

(Mr.  ScHMiTT)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF).  But.  without  being  totally 
personal,  I  think  there  is  a  case  to  be 
made  when  the  blind  trust  was  created 


by  the  spouse  of  the  reporting  individual 
as  a  bona  fide  effort  to  avoid  conflict  of 
interest  or  the  appearance  of  conflict  of 
interest. 

This  problem  occurred  to  me  because 
of  a  personal  situation.  My  spouse  is  also 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  and  prior 
to  that  time  served  in  Government.  In 
1969,  as  I  understand  It,  to  avoid  any 
conflict  of  interest  or  the  appearance  of 
conflict  of  interest,  she  put  her  holdings 
in  a  blind  trust,  where  they  have  been 
ever  since,  and  she  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  assets. 

It  concerns  this  Senator,  that  if  we 
have  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage, there  may  be  some  who  still  feel 
that  we  are  required  in  some  way  to  find 
out  what  is  in  the  blind  trust  of  any 
spouse  and  somehow  report  that  to  the 
Senate  despite  the  Schmitt-Javits 
amendment.  Knowing  of  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  can  only  say  that  this 
would  not  be  a  problem  if  the  wives  of 
all  of  us— wives  in  this  case,  since  all  the 
Senators  are  men — were  mere  senatorial 
appendages.  But  many  wives  of  Senators 
and  staff  members  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed ethics  code  have  careers  of  their 
own,  and  many  more  could  hold  positions 
in  the  future  which  could  call  for  a  blind 
trust. 

In  this  instance,  the  blind  trust  was 
not  demanded  or  required,  but  it  was 
suggested  as  a  way  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict of  interest  or  the  appearance  of 
confiict  of  interest.  That  is  the  route 
that  my  wife  chose  at  that  time. 

So,  recognizing  that  we  have  man- 
dated a  study  to  be  made  in  this  area, 
recognizing  that  we  also  have  language 
that  would  indicate  that  imless  you  have 
constructive  control  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  disclosure  of  assets,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  in  an  effort  to  be  helpful 
and  to  clarify  this  one  area,  has  offered 
the  amendment  for  discussion. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  discussed  It 
very  briefly  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  Senator  Nelson,  and 
earlier  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  The 
Senator  has  also  discussed  this  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

(Mr.  SCHMITT). 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  problem  with  the  defini- 
tion of  blind  trusts  and  that  currently 
there  are  no  regulations  which  make  sure 
that  these  things  are  truly  blind.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  understands  that. 

It  is  my  hope  that  where  a  spouse  may 
have  a  bona  fide  blind  trust,  some 
mechanism  will  be  devised  whereby  the 
assets  in  that  trust  could  be  reported  by 
the  trustee  to  the  Ethics  Committee,  but 
not  divulged  publicly  or  divulged  to  those 
who  have  the  blind  trust,  because  it 
might  jeopardize  their  ability  to  sit  in 
certain  cases  and  their  ability  to  act  in 
theii'  official  capacity. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  agrees  that 
disclosure  is  a  good  approach  for  those 
of  us  in  this  body.  Constituents  can  look 
and  see  what  we  own  and  what  influences 
there  may  be.  In  most  cases,  the  legisla- 
tion we  pass  on  spreads  out  over  indus- 
tries and  over  the  entire  country,  and  we 
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avoid  questions  of  conflicts  of  interest  by 
disclosure. 

However,  In  this  case,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  does  make 
rulings  that  affect  individual  corpora- 
tions. They  sit  as  judges  and  could  be 
compromised  if  they  knew  what  individ- 
ual companies  they  held  stock  in.  In  such 
cases,  disclosure  creates  rather  than 
solves  a  conflict  of  interest  problem. 

I  suggest  and  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
state  his  views  on  this  particular  prob- 
lem. Then  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  we  dealt 
with  the  question  of  blind  trusts  in  the 
committee  and  concluded  that  there  are 
in  fact  blind  trusts  that  would  meet  any 
standard  that  had  been  created  by  staff 
members  and  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
very  well  may  be— I  am  not  familiar  with 
any— blind  trusts  which  are  not  totally 
blind  and  there  are  no  standards,  and  we 
do  not  have  time  to  establish  standards 
for  a  blind  tnist. 

In  any  event,  therefore,  we  concluded 
they  ought  to  be  dissolved. 

But  then,  after  reporting  the  resolution 
and  giving  further  thought  to  the  matter, 
a  number  of  us,  including  myself,  con- 
cluded that  that  decision  may  not  be 
corrected;  that,  in  fact,  there  may  very 
well  be  an  appropriate  role  for  a  blind 
trust  under  the  provisions  of  certain 
standards,  and  I  think  that  may  very 
well  be  the  case. 

Therefore,  we  concluded  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  require  by  this  resolution  a 
dissolution  of  blind  trusts,  only  to  reach 
the  conclusion  6  months  later,  when 
some  of  this  language  is  translated  into 
statutory  language— if  we  then  reach  a 
conclusion— "Well,  the  blind  trust  under 
these  standards  is  a  good  idea,"  and  we 
would  have  caused  Members  and  staff  to 
dissolve  blind  trusts  with  all  that  incon- 
venience and  expense,  and  then  suddenly 
a  few  months  later  they  discovered  we 
now  would  authorize  a  blind  trust  under 
certain  circumstances. 

So  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  that 
section  that  required  the  dissolution  of 
blind  trusts  should  be  placed  in  the  study 
section  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows,  we  provided  there  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  should 
make  a  study,  conduct  hearings,  and  go 
into  this  matter  in  some  depth,  and  then 
report  back  within  180  days  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  it  also  provided  that  the 
Rules  Committee  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it  for  some  specific 
period. 

So  the  provision  does  not  go  into  effect. 
It  may  be  totally  replaced  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Goverrunental  Affairs 
Committee. 

There  was  a  further  complication  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  aware, 
and  that  is  we  are  considering — this  is 
one  of  the  items  that  the  House  has 
imder  consideration — now  to  draft  a 
statute  on  blind  trusts  that  would  cover 
the  executive  branch,  the  judicial 
branch,  and  the  legislative  branch. 


So  we  concluded  we  had  better  just 
postpone  the  effective  date  and  wait  for 
what  is  recommended. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
may  simply  recommend  that  we  post- 
pone the  implementation  a  longer  time 
and  wait  imtil  we  have  reached  a  conclu- 
sion on  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, which  would  then  replace  any  pro- 
posal that  is  contained  in  the  resolution. 

So  I  think  the  valid  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas — and  there  are 
other  Members  and  staff  that  no  doubt 
have  the  same  kind  of  problem — I  think 
will  be  addressed  and  resolved  in  the  next 
6  months. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  think  the  additional  con- 
sideration that  has  been  discussed  on  the 
Senate  floor  is  this :  That  unless  the  Sen- 
ator knows  what  his  spouse  may  have  or 
has  constructive  control,  it  is  difficult  for 
him  in  any  event  to  know  what  property 
the  spouse  may  have  and  to  report  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  went  through  that  ex- 
ercise the  other  day. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes;  but  I  think  mo- 
mentarily, in  speaking  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  I  misstated  what  is  in  that 
resolution  when  I  said  the  resolution 
would  not  require  dissolution  of  the  blind 
trust  of  the  spouse  of  the  Member. 

I  rechecked  that,  and,  yes,  it  does  in  its 
current  form  direct  the  dissolution,  but 
it  could  be  a  futile  exercise  so  far  as  dis- 
closure is  concerned  because  if  the  spouse 
said,  "All  right,  I  will  dissolve  the  blind 
trust  but  I  am  not  going  to  disclose  to 
my  spouse,  who  is  the  Member,  what 
assets  are  in  that,"  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  Member  does  not  have  to 
disclose  anything  he  does  not  know  so, 
in  fact,  it  would  not  accomplish  much 
even  if  we  implemented  it — it  might  not 
accomplish  anything  in  any  individual 
case.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
case  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  in  other  cases,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  persuaded  me  that  insofar  as  my 
decision  was  concerned  with  respect  to 
the  dissolution  of  a  blind  trust,  it  was 
precipitate,  and  we  ought  to  delay  that 
until  an  appropriate  committee,  the  (3ov- 
ernmental  Affairs  Committee,  can  look 
into  it  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  concedes  it  could  be  a  loophole. 
Somebody  could  transfer  his  property  to 
his  wife  and  say,  "My  wife  has  a  blind 
trust;  I  cannot  disclose  what  I  do  not 
know." 

So  I  understand  it  is  a  very  delicate 
question.  But,  it  seems  to  me  there  ought 
to  be  some  guidelines,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  certain  there  will  be  some 
guidelines  after  study  and  hearings. 
Those  hearings  should  tell  us  when  you 
can  have  a  bona  fide  blind  trust  so  that 
those  who  work  in  Government  or  what- 
ever can  be  protected  in  their  jobs,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  We  will  be  able  to  do 
that  and  still  comply  with  the  ethics 
code.  It  is  a  difficult  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But,  based  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  perfectly 


willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment,  co- 
operate with  other  Senators  who  have 
jurisdiction  over  this  rather  sticky  ques- 
tion, and  trust  that  hearings  will  help, 
perhaps,  to  formulate  some  plan. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  Senate  committee  staff  have  been 
in  discussions  on  this  issue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch,  so  I 
think  if  Congress  works  its  will  on  this 
question  we  will  have  input,  in  addition, 
that  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment,  amendment  No.  160. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

in>  AMENDMENT  NO.  118 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
177) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses unprinted  amendment  No.   116: 

On  page  40,  after  line  7,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  rule: 

"Rule  — 

"COMMITTEE  TIME  AND  ATTENDANCE  RECORDS 

"If  any  administrative  records  are  kept  for 
or  by  a  committee  containing  time  and  at- 
tendance records,  those  records  shall,  in  the 
case  of  absence,  reflect  attendance  at  other 
committee  meetings  and  attendance  to  other 
official  duties.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  may  not 
seem  at  first  blush  to  be  of  any  great 
significance,  but  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas discovered  that  some  committees  keep 
records  and  keep  track  of  the  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds  you  spend  at  that 
committee's  hearings. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  ob- 
ject to  that,  but  many  times  you  are  at- 
tending to  business  of  other  committees, 
and  that  is  not  reflected. 

I  give  you  one  example,  that  being  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  When  you  go  to 
Committee  on  Finance  meetings  you  are 
clocked  in  and  you  are  clocked  out. 

The  fact  that  you  may  have  been  at 
some  other  committee  meeting  for  40 
minutes  or  for  the  last  3  days  is  not 
reflected  on  that  record. 

If  someone  could  get  a  hold  of  these 
records  they  could  use  them  unfairly 
against  any  Senator,  Republican  or 
Democrat,  to  indicate  to  the  folks  back 
home  that  you  did  not  attend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  meetings.  Those 
records  would  not  reflect  the  fact  that 
you  were  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture every  day  or  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  every  day. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  say  that 
when  records  are  kept  by  any  committee 
they  should  also  reflect  whether  his  ab- 
sence was  due  to  other  official  duties. 
Then,  when  the  final  summation  is  re- 
ported it  will  show  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  was  working  somewhere  in  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  am  just  wondering 
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whether  It  is  an  amendment 
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Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  amend- 
ing a  rule  that  does  now  already  deal 
with  the  question  of  committee  meet- 
ings. We  have  rules  on  times  that  they 
can  meet  and  schedules.  We  should 
amend  that  rather  than  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
agrees.  Keeping  these  records  is  not  un- 
ethical. But  their  use  in  political  cam- 
paigns by  opponents  only  interested  in 
part  of  the  story,  could  be. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  it  is  un- 
ethical to  miss  a  meeting. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  suggest  it  is.  They 
keep  a  record  on  someone  who  Is  at  a 
meeting  just  because  he  is  not  at  yours. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  say  in  any  event,  I 
do  think  we  should  amend  another  nile. 
I  do  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  the  point  he  is  raising,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  an  isolated  rule 
amending  how  committees  operate  in 
this  code  of  conduct  because  I  think  we 
should  amend  the  appropriate  rule  that 
sets  the  time  when  meetings,  quorums, 
and  so  forth,  are  required  for  committee 
business. 

So  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
would  not  press  it.  However,  if  he  wishes 
to,  I  wotild  prefer  that  it  be  done  then 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  wish  to  accept  it 
here  because  I  think  it  might  create 
some  controversy  by  some  other  Sena- 
tors who  did  not  anticipate  this  pro- 
posal coming  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  not  suggest  that  he  wishes  to  press 
it.  But  it  seems  every  committee  has  its 
own  rules;  some  committees  keep  records 
and  some  do  not  keep  records.  It  seems 
to  this  Senator  that  the  best  way  to  do  it 
is  in  some  general  way.  There  have  even 
been  reports  made  that  Democrats  keep 
track  of  Republicans  and  some  Repub- 
licans keep  track  of  Democrats.  I  guess 
we  could  not  stop  that  if  they  wanted  to 
have  a  little  activity  on  the  side.  But  as 
far  as  the  committee  function,  this  Sen- 
ator does  not  believe  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest to  keep  absentee  records  that  do 
not  reflect  valid  reasons  for  being  gone. 
I  am  happy  to  carry  it  over  until  to- 
morrow and  perhaps  we  could  figure  out 
some  way  to  address  it  to  some  other 
legislation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  well 
within  his  rights.  All  I  say  is  I  wish  at 
least  for  the  moment  he  withdraw  it.  If 
he  wishes  to  take  it  up  tomorrow  and 
does  not  wish  to  defer  it  to  some  other 
time,  all  right.  Some  Members,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  have  gone  to  the  White 
House,  and  they  may  very  well  have  some 
strong  feelings  about  this.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  be  presented  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli, although  sometimes  that  is  the 
best  way  to  legislate  if  one  wants  to  get 
something  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  withdraw  the  amendment  and  hope- 
fully between  now  and  tomorrow  we  can 
come  to  some  agreement  without  any 
need  for  an  amendment  to  any  bill.  This 
Senator  believes  we  should  keep  track  of 
our  total  activities  and  report  total  activ- 
ities rather  than  piecemeal  activities 
that  might  distort  the  real  record  of  any 
Senator. 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  there  Is  some 
correlation,  for  the  purposes  of  tomor- 
row's discussion  on  this  item,  which 
might  be  brought  up  again,  and  the  ear- 
lier discussions  about  earned  income  and 
other  outside  activity  by  a  Senator  de- 
tracting from  the  time  that  is  spent  on 
Senate  business.  The  Senator's  discus- 
sion relates  to  a  false  impression  of  the 
time  that  is  spent  on  Senate  business.  I 
think.  In  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  that 
unfortunately  is  limiting  outside  earned 
Income  partially  for  that  reason  that  the 
time  would  be  spent  on  non-Senate  busi- 
ness, that  this  should  be  considered  in  a 
favorable  light  either  as  an  agreement 
or  potential  amendment  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
that  all  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee received  four  or  five  pages,  rating 
us  with  other  Senators  as  to  how  much 
time  we  spent  on  the  committee  and  how 
many  votes  we  missed  on  the  committee. 
It  must  have  taken  many  hundred  man- 
hours  to  put  that  together  for  every 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  that  report  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  or  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
might  have  been  attending  committee 
meetings  elsewhere.  It  Just  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  distorted  record  and  it  does 
give  a  false  impression  which  some,  par- 
ticularly those  who  might  have  eyes  on 
your  seat,  wish  to  write  about  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  Senator's  State. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator there  are  any  number  of  times,  as 
everyone  here  well  knows,  in  which  a 
hearing  is  being  conducted  and  there 
may  not  be  any  other  committee  meeting 
but  a  Senator  may  be  wishing  to  address 
himself  to  some  other  work  that  needs  to 
be  done,  whether  it  is  meeting  with  some 
constituents  with  a  problem  or  whether 
it  is  studying  some  issue  that  he  is  going 
to  deal  with.  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone 
here  could  read  that  hearing  record 
about  six  times  as  fast  as  the  people  who 
are  appearing  at  the  hearing  at  all.  So  a 
Senator  wants  to  go  through  that  hear- 
ing record  and  pick  out  significant  testi- 
mony. Many  Members,  I  am  sure,  fre- 
quently do  what  I  frequently  do,  which  is 
to  say  to  a  staff  member  who  is  covering 
that: 

Mark  for  me  the  most  significant  testi- 
mony. I  do  not  want  all  the  duplication.  Give 
me  the  best  arguments  pro  and  con. 

And  it  may  be  a  200-page  hearing  rec- 
ord and  there  may  be  about  50  pages  or 
60  pages  that  should  be  read.  So,  even  if 
there  is  not  another  committee  meeting, 
there  may  be  another  priority  to  which  a 
Member  should  be  addressing  himself 
that  is  more  important  than  sitting  there 
listening  to  a  hearing  which  is  going  to 
be  printed  and  can  be  read  before  the 
markup  and  before  any  legislation  comes 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  was  a  time  not  too 
long  ago,  that,  if  we  had  three  committee 
meetings  at  10  o'clock,  the  practice  some 
would  follow  would  be  to  report  in  to 
each  committee.  You  would  go  to  the 
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first  committee  where  you  were  marked 
present,  you  would  go  to  the  next  com- 
mittee and  be  marked  present,  and  you 
would  go  to  the  third  committee  and  be 
productive,  and  stay  there  for  the  hear- 
ings. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  there  are  times 
when  there  are  other  things  more  im- 
portant that  sitting  in  some  hearing 
listening  to  a  witness  read  for  2  hours 
a  statement  someone  has  handed  him  to 
read  to  you.  I  can  usually  read  a  little 
faster  than  someone  else  can  read  to  me. 

Ilie  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  bad  practice,  that 
we  should  address  particularly  those  who 
might  be  thinking  about  some  false  im- 
pression or  distorted  record  getting  back 
to  our  home  States. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  try  to 
figure  out  some  other  way  to  present  it 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  Library  of  Congress 
survey  of  the  attendance  recordkeeping 
practices  of  Senate  committee  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Recording  Senators'  Attendance  at 
Meetings  of  Their  Committees 

Multiple  committee  and  subcommittee  as- 
signments have  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
tor  Senators  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of 
committees  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The 
Staff  Report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  noted  that  reduction  of  Sen- 
ators' scheduling  conflicts  was  one  of  the 
major  reforms  to  be  sought  in  the  Senate 
committee  system.  "Increased  activity  at  all 
levels  has  led  to  scheduling  confl<cts.  As  floor 
sessions  have  lengthened  and  as  committee 
and  suljcommlttee  meetings  and  hearings 
have  mushroomed,  Senators  more  freqtiently 
face  the  daily  dilemma  of  reconciling  two, 
three,  or  more  conflicting  meetings  or  hear- 
ings, while  still  coping  with  ongoing  floor  de- 
bate and  frequent  roll  call  votes."  '  Although 
the  recent  Senate  committee  system  reorga- 
nization has  reduced  Senators'  scheduling 
conflicts  to  a  degree,  the  conflicts  still  exist, 
and  frequently  prevent  committees  from  ob- 
taining a  quorum  to  conduct  buslness." 

Attendance  of  Senators  at  committee  meet- 
ings, and  the  maintenance  of  records  of  such 
attendance,  may  occasionally  be  of  import- 
ance in  court  decisions.  In  1975,  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  over- 
turned the  perjury  conviction  of  California 
Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Relnecke  because  the  Senate  com- 
mittee before  which  his  testimony  v/as  given 
had  failed  to  print  Its  revised  rules  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  only  one  Senator  to  con- 
stitute a  qtiorum  for  receiving  testimony.  If 
committee  records  had  been  available  estab- 
lishing the  presence  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Senators  to  constitute  a  quorum  under  the 
former  rules,  the  conviction  could  have  been 


'  U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Temporary  Select 
Committee  to  Study  the  Senate  Committee 
System.  First  staff  report.  Washington,  U.S. 
Govt.  Print.  Off.  (1976),  p.  7. 

-'In  remarks  to  the  Democratic  Forum  at 
the  Washington  Regency  Hyatt  House  on 
March  26,  1977.  former  Rep.  James  O'Hara 
stated  that  a  total  of  six  meetings  of  Senate 
and  House  committees  scheduled  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  had  been 
cancelled  because  u  quorum  was  not  present. 


sustained.  However,  such  records  were  not 
available.' 

A  survey  of  Senate  standing  and  select 
committees  reveals  a  wide  disparity  among 
the  committees  In  procedures  for  recording 
the  attendance  of  Senators  at  hearings,  mark- 
ups, and  other  committee  meetings.*  The 
most  detailed  committee  attendance  records 
appear  to  be  maintained  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  A  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee's clerical  staff  records  the  time  each  Sen- 
ator arrives  at,  or  leaves,  a  Finance  Commit- 
tee meeting.  Staff  sources  did  not  recall  when 
the  practice  began,  bxit  explained  that  It 
probably  predated  the  tenure  of  the  current 
chairman  (1965).  Among  the  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  records  Is  the  practice  of 
the  Committee  to  permit  Its  members  to 
question  witnesses  on  a  "first  come,  first 
served"  basis,  rather  than  by  seniority  on 
the  Committee.  Thus,  the  records  form  the 
basis  for  the  order  of  questioning  at  hear- 
ings, and  In  Senator's  statements  in  mark-up 
sessions. 

The  attendance  records  are  maintained 
separately  from  other  committee  records,  and 
are  not  Included  In  transcripts  or  published 
records  of  hearings  or  markups.  Committee 
sources  were  uncertain  whether  the  records 
would  be  made  available  to  Senators  not 
members  of  the  committee  or  to  the  public 
since  no  request  for  the  records  had  ever  been 
made. 

Staff  sources  at  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  Indicated  that  their  committee  for- 
merly recorded  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
Its  members  at  meetings,  but  that  the  prac- 
tice had  not  been  followed  in  many  years. 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  remaining 
Senate  committees  record  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators In  attendance  at  hearings  and  markups, 
but  do  not  record  the  time  each  Senator  was 
present  at  the  committee  meeting.  Most  com- 
mittees list,  at  the  beginning  of  a  meeting 
or  hearing  transcript,  the  names  of  the  com- 
mittee members  'vho  were  present  for  any 
part  of  the  meeting.  Thus,  committee  records 
would  make  no  distinction  between  a  Sen- 
ator who  was  present  for  an  entlie  meeting, 
and  one  who  appeared  for  only  a  short  time. 

Two  committees,  the  Senate  Commerce 
and  Environment  Committees,  do  not  record 
attendance  at  hearings  because  the  presence 
of  only  one  Senator  Is  required  to  establish 
a  hearing  quorum. 


•''  "Relnecke's  conviction  overturned  by 
court,"  Los  Angeles  Times,  December  9,  1975: 
1. 

■"  The  survey  consisted  of  telephone  Inter- 
views with  responsible  staff  members  of  the 
various  committees. 

Senate  committee  procedures  for  recording 

Member  attendance  at  meetings » 

(Col.  1:  Attendance  recorded) 

(Col.  2:  Time  in  attendance  recorded) 

Committee: 

Agriculture,      Nutrition,      and 

Forestry H.  M  no 

Appropriations    =  H,  M  no 

Armed  Services H,  M  no 

Banking.    Housing   and   Urban 

Affairs H.  M  .  no 

Budget    H,  M  no 

Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation         M  no 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources.     H,  M  no 

Environment  and  Public  Works     M  no 

Finance    - —     H,  M  yes 

Foreign  Relations   H.  M  'no 

Governmental  Affairs '  H,  M  no 

Human  Resources H,  M  no 

Rules  and  Administration H,  M.  no 

Small  Business H,  M  no 

Veterans' Affairs H,  M  no 


Select  Intelligence H,  M        no 

Select  Indian  Affairs »  

>Data  supplied  by  staff  members  of  rele- 
vant committees.  H  Indicates  hearing;  M  in- 
dicates committee  business  meeting  or  mark- 
up session.  Included  are  select  committees 
having  limited  legUlatlve  authority. 

=  Practices  may  differ  among  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees,  however. 

'Committee  formerly  maintained  such 
records. 

'  Printed  hearings  show  only  those  Sena- 
tors In  attendance  on  first  day;  committee 
records  note  Senators  present  during  subse- 
quent days. 

=>  Newly  established;  information  not  yet 
available. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  10  days  now,  in  fact,  for  nearly  2 
weeks,  we  have  been  arguing  the  subject 
of  ethics  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate.  Now 
I  think  we  all  know  the  source  of  this 
clamor  for  ethics.  It  comes  from  an  orga- 
nization Icnown  as  Common  Cause.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  them. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  some  way  of  attempting 
to  control  the  actions  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  but,  Mr.  President,  this  has 
become  a  colossal  joke.  I  have  had  very 
few  letters  or  telephone  calls  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  letter  was  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  my  State.  In  answering 
their  original  questions  I  saw  no  prob- 
lem in  telling  them  that  I  could  endorse 
the  approach  being  made  and  would  vote 
for  it.  But  I  have  since  had  to  write  the 
organization  and  tell  its  members  that 
the  way  this  thing  appears  now  I  could 
not  vote  for  it.  However,  I  will  submit  a 
statement  and  I  will  further  submit  my 
income  tax  when  it  is  completed  around 
the  middle  of  April. 

Disclosure  is  something  I  can  go  along 
with,  but  this  idea  that  you  can  Umit 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator or  a  Member  of  the  House  can  make, 
to  me  is  unconstitutional,  and  it  is 
wrong.  You  are  not  going  to  legalize  mo- 
rality. We  tried  it  with  prohibition  and  it 
failed.  Every  time  we  meddle  with  peo- 
ple's morals,  with  laws,  we  face  failure 
and  the  situation  worsens.  I  have  respect 
for  the  people  who  wrote  this  bill.  I  know 
they  had  a  very  difficult  time.  I  know 
that  tliere  were  many  compromises  made 
and  they  spent  unasually  long  hours  and 
days  trying  to  put  something  together 
that  would  make  it  appear  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  really  high-classed,  clean,  hon- 
est individuals.  Now  I  happen  to  think 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  any  legiti- 
mate organization  are  honest  people.  I 
think  there  may  be  5  percent  of  the 
American  people  who  will  take  advantage 
of  a  position  for  their  own  good,  and  you 
will  find  this  group  in  churches,  charity 
groups,  any  organization.  This  has  always 
t)een  the  case  and  it  will  always  be  the 
case. 

No  matter  what  we  come  up  with  in 
the  way  of  a  so-called  ethics  bill  there 
will  be  those  relatively  few  Members  of 
this  organization  who  will  take  advan- 
tage of  their  position. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  are  laws 
that  govern  many  aspects  of  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Senate  and 
did  not  deter  some 
rant  abuses.  What  I  am 
President,    is    that    the 
apples  in  the  barrel 
whole,  no  matter  what 
tions  are  voted,  either 
codes  or  statutes.  I  keep 
the    point    that    we 
morals.  If  we  could,  the 
ago  would  have  adopted  . 
all  of  its  Members  forevef 
man  nature  being  what  it 
ways  be  in  every  group 
their  own  avarice  and 
good  of  the  whole.  And 
do  in  a  legislative  way  Is 
that. 

It  is  my  fear,  Mr 

ethics  exercise  we  may 

laughingstock  of  America 
this  issue  honestly.  We  an 
ing  ourselves  over  the 
tinue  to  ask  myself,  "Whj 
In  conclusion,  I  should 
many  Members  of  this 
estly  and  courageously 
which  may  be  difficult 
light  of  the  present 
on  the  part  of 
mon  Cause  and  many 
media.  I  salute  them  for 
on  this  question  of  ethics 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr 

tention  to  the  absence  of 

The  PRESIDINa 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  OL  _ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


If  ouse,  but  these 
from  flag- 
getting  at,  Mr. 
so-called    bad 
not  be  made 
1  :ind  of  restric- 
n  the  form  of 
setting  back  to 
legislate 
Congress  long 
law  to  make 
virtuous.  Hu- 
is  there  will  al- 
tpose  who  place 
above  the 
1  lothing  we  can 
I  oing  to  change 


c)  nnot 


INSPl  :CTION 


FEDERAL   GRAIN 

WEIGHING    PROGRAjfe 
MENTS 


busin  ;ss 


OF  PICER 


10)1 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
what  is  the  pending 
Senate? 

The     PRESIDING 
pending  business  is  S 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  51,  a  bill  (S 
the  United  States -Oraln  8i 
respect  to  recordkeeping 
6upervlsion  fees,  and  to  establish 
committee  to  provide  advice 
trator  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Ice,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  resumed  the 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.    CLARK.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
my  staff  be  granted  the 
floor  during  the  consideration 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
the  the  time  be  charged 
both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  rol 
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Presid  mt,  that  in  this 
easily  become  the 
unless  we  face 
in  effect  beat- 
h^ad  and  I  con- 
like to  say  that 
Se:  late  have  hon- 
8  ated  positions 
fcr  them  in  the 
right*  ous  moralizing 
organizat  ons  like  Com- 
segments  of  the 
their  integrity 

President,  I  call  at- 

a  quorum. 

OFPKtER.  The  clerk 

legislative  clerk 

Mr.  President, 
hat  the  order 
re  icinded. 

ffi:;er.  without 


AND 
IMPROVE- 


Vlr.  President, 
before  the 


The 
,  which  the 


clerk  read  as 


051)  to  amend 

rds  Act  with 

and 

an  advisory 

o  the  admlnis- 

Ii  ispection  Serv- 


3ta£da: 
re<;  uirements 


consideration 

President,    I    ask 

Jill  Motes  of 

privilege  of  the 

of  S.  1051. 

OPFKJER.  Without 

ilr.  President, 

[uorum.  I  ask 

equally  against 

OFFldER.  Without 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  1051. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  which 
amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  On  amendment  No.  141. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    141 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  141,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra)  for 
himself,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Lugah,  Mr.  CtrRxis, 
Mr.  McClube,  Mr.  Zorinskt,  Mr.  Bakixett, 
and  Mr.  Packwood,  proposes  an  amendment 
No.  141. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  7.  Section  11(b)  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  (90  Stat.  2881-2882;  7 
U.S.C.  87(b))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "in 
paragraph  (5)  thereof  immediately  follow- 
ing the  first  sentence  the  following:  "The 
Administrator  shall,  in  making  a  determina- 
tion under  this  paragraph,  consider — 

"(A)  the  historical  record  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  employees  with  respect  to  Integ- 
rity in  the  provision  of  Inspection  or  weigh- 
ing services; 

"(B)  whether  there  exists  a  balance  of 
buyers  and  sellers  on  the  board  of  directors, 
or  other  governing  body  of  the  inspection 
service  organized  under  a  board  of  trade  or 
private  exchange; 

"(C)  whether  there  exists  an  autonomous 
committee  or  other  governing  body  to  man- 
age an  inspection  service  provided  by  a 
chamber  of  commerce;  and 

"(D)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Group  established  under  this  Act,  upon  the 
Advisory  Group's  recommendation,  may  by 
regulation  provide.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  back- 
ground of  these  amendments  is  this:  A 
series  of  scandals  involving  the  grain 
trade  over  the  last  2  years  resulted 
in  1976  in  the  passage  of  amendments  to 
the  Grain  Standards  Act,  restricting 
sharply  the  participation  of  private 
boards  of  trade,  grain  exchanges,  and 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  inspection 
of  grain  moving  into  export. 


Under  the  1976  amendments,  a  private 
agency  may  be  allowed  to  provide  of- 
ficial inspection  and  weighing  of  grain 
in  interior  terminals  under  a  waiver  of 
conflict  of  interest  provisions.  The  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Service  determines  the  grant- 
ing of  waivers  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
but  the  1976  amendments  provided  no 
guidance  to  the  administrator  in  making 
this  determination. 

The  amendments  also  required  that 
FGIS  provide  weighing  and  grading 
services  for  shipments  of  grain  out  of 
export  terminals  and  for  official  weigh- 
ing of  shipments  into  export  terminals 
from  areas  within  the  United  States. 
The  amendments  do  not  provide  manda- 
tory grading  of  grain  on  inbound  ship- 
ments but  allows  FGIS  to  perform  such 
a  service  at  the  discretion  of  the  admin- 
istrator. 

Supervisory  services,  which  prior  to 
the  amendments  comprised  the  essential 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  grain  inspection  and  weighing,  con- 
tinue to  be  performed  by  FGIS  on  an  ex- 
panded scale.  The  amendments  set  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  supervisors  which 
would  be  employed,  leaving  that  deter- 
mination, again,  to  the  administator. 

Costs  of  federally  mandated  weighing 
and  grading  services  performed  by  FGIS 
under  the  act  and  amendments  of  1976 
are  paid  for  through  user  fees.  A  sched- 
ule of  fees  published  in  early  1977 — 
January  5 — levies  charges  to  users  of 
grading  and  weighing  services  performed 
by  FGIS  of  some  two  to  three  times  the 
fees  paid  for  identical  service  provided 
by  private  inspection  agencies  in  the 
past. 

In  order  to  tdlow  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  the  Nation's  grain  inspection 
system,  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
system's  costs  on  grain  producers,  four 
changes  have  been  identified  in  addition 
to  those  already  considered  in  this  Con- 
gress. Following  2  days  of  hearings  on 
grain  inspection  system  problems, 
amendments  to  the  act — attached — were 
drafted  by  Senators  Bentsen,  Packwood, 

LUCAR,  ZORINSKY,  CUHTIS,  BARTLETT,  MC- 

Clure,  and  myself. 

I  intend  to  proceed  to  offer  these 
amendments  in  order,  Mr.  President, 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  each,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate. 

My  amendment.  No.  141,  would  pro- 
vide criteria  for  the  administrator  of 
FGIS  to  consider  in  making  his  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  a  waiver  should  be 
granted  for  any  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest. On  at  least  two  occasions,  the  ad- 
ministrator has  expressed  to  my  staff  his 
desire  to  have  such  criteria,  either  from 
Congress  or  from  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  Congress 
to  provide  that  guidance,  while  leaving^ 
substantial  room  for  additional  criteria'' 
which  either  the  administrator  or  the 
advisory  committee  may  suggest. 

This  amendment  does  not  require  the 
administrator  to  do  anything  more  than 
consider  these  suggested  standards  for  a 
board  of  trade,  private  exchange,  or 
chamber  of  commerce  which  seeks  to  be 
designated  as  the  official  inspection 
agent  of  the  FGIS.  It  is  obligatory  only  in 
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that  the  administrator  shall  consider  the 
criteria.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  too 
much  to  ask  in  the  way  of  curbing  the 
discretion  of  an  administrator,  and, 
therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield  10 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes;  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  but  I  point 
out  that  there  is  no  administrator  as  yet 
for  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service. 
There  is  only  a  temporary  Acting  Admin- 
istrator, who  has  been  put  in  on  a  very 
brief  notice,  and  certainly,  would  not 
have  any  standing  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  terms  of  their  policy.  In 
fact,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  time  of  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings whether  he  favored  weakening  in 
any  way  the  conflict  of  interest  provi- 
sions of  this  law.  He  assured  us  on  the 
record  at  that  time  that  he  did  not. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  even  though 
I  think  it  is  an  innocent  sounding  pro- 
posal to  spell  out  certain  criteria  which 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service  shall  consider  in  mak- 
ing a  determination  under  the  conflict 
of  interest  section  of  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976— a  determination 
whether  or  not  he  will  waive  the  conflict 
of  interest  prohibition  in  certain  cases. 

In  fact,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  spell  out  several  sets  of  conditions 
under  which  there  would  be  increased 
pressure  on  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Grain  In.spection  Service  to 
waive  the  conflict  of  interest  prohibition 
now  in  the  law — to  provide,  if  not  an 
automatic  waiver — which  some  argue 
should  exist,  and  which  I  oppose— then 
certainly,  a  semiautomatic  waiver.  There 
should  be  no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  inclusion  in  law  of  such  criteria  is  a 
major  step  toward  investing  them  as  the 
rules  and  conditions  to  be  met  to  qualify 
an  applicant  for  a  waiver  of  the  conflict 
of  interest  prohibition. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  importance  of  the  role  of  conflict 
of  interest  in  the  problems  found  in  the 
past  in  our  grain  Inspection  system.  The 
Grain  Standards  Act  and  the  adminis- 
trative regulations  of  the  USDA  previous 
to  the  passage  of  last  year's  grain  stand- 
ards amendments  prohibited  conflicts  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  grain  inspection 
personnel,  but  conflicts  on  the  part  of 
grain  merchandisers  were  either  permit- 
ted or  not  specifically  prohibited.  As  a 
result,  the  General  Acounting  Office 
found  financial  and  other  relationships 
between  inspection  agencies  and  those 
they  dealt  with  on  a  daily  basis.  The  GAO 
concluded  that  these  relatioiiships  either 
compromised  or  gave  the  appearance  of 
compromising  the  independence  of  the 
grain  inspection  system. 

Conflicts  of  interest  are  a  problem  be- 
cause many  aspects  of  grain  grading  and 
weighing  involve  human  judgment  and 
skill.  They  result  in  decisions  involving 
thousands  of  dollars  or  more  in  the  out- 
come of  each.  Furthermore,  to  work  effi- 
ciently and  smoothly,  the  inspection  and 


weighing  system  must  move  rapidly,  with 
judgments  quickly  made  and  quickly  re- 
ported to  both  buyers  and  sellers.  All 
participants  must  have  confidence  in  the 
system,  and  disputes  must  be  minimized 
and  quickly  settled  by  well  understood 
rules,  with  the  whole  process  open  to  all. 

The  existence  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
is  a  threat  to  each  of  those  conditions. 
The  most  basic  requirement  that  grading 
and  weighing  be  done  in  the  most  objec- 
tive fashion  possible  is  threatened.  The 
confidence  buyers  and  sellers  have  in  the 
system  is  reduced.  The  effectiveness  and 
smoothness  of  the  flow  of  trade  is  re- 
duced or  threatened.  Eventually,  buyers 
seek  other  markets  when  they  have  the 
choice — as  happened  with  some  of  our 
foreign  buyers  previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  1976  grain  standards  act.  Let  me 
quote,  Mr.  President,  from  the  GAO  re- 
port on  the  irregularities  in  the  market- 
ing of  grain  prepared  and  released  last 
year  for  the  committee : 

To  be  effective,  an  inspection  system  must 
avoid  any  appearance  of  situations  that  com- 
promise its  independence.  Under  a  system 
which  tolerates  actual  or  potential  conflict 
of  interest,  there  can  be  little  confidence  in 
the  Independence  and  credibility  of  those 
charged  with  inspection  respKjnslblUties. 

Tliere  are  two  basic  problems  with  the 
criteria  proposed  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President.  They  are  vague  and 
they  do  not  offer  substantial  protections 
to  replace  the  protections  given  up  when 
conflicts  of  interest  are  permitted. 

The  specification  of  criteria  for  waiv- 
ing conflict  of  interest  prohibitions  im- 
plies that  in  return  for  permitting  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  another  protection  is 
supplied.  The  key  question,  then,  is  how 
effective  and  adequate  is  the  substitute 
protection  compared  to  the  prohibition 
of  conflict  of  interest  that  it  is  to  re- 
place? If  the  substitute  is  less  adequate 
than  the  conflict  of  interest  prohibition, 
then  we  should  not  accept  the  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  cri- 
teria proposed  by  this  amendment  in 
those  terms.  First,  they  would  require 
that  the  historical  record  of  the  organi- 
zation and  its  employees  with  respect  to 
integrity  in  the  provision  of  inspection  or 
weighing  services  be  considered.  This 
would  certainly  be  a  minimum  require- 
ment— one  which  should  be  required  of 
any  person  or  firm  in  a  position  of 
trust — rather  tlian  a  significant 
protection. 

Clearly,  this  provision  already  exists  in 
the  law,  and  its  specification  here  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  reason  to  justify  a  con- 
flict of  interest. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  require 
a  balance  of  buyers  and  sellers  on  the 
board  of  directors,  or  other  governing 
body  of  the  inspection  service  organized 
under  a  board  of  trade  or  private  ex- 
change. It  is  not  clear  what  protection  a 
balance  of  buyers  or  sellers  offers  users 
of  the  service.  It  is  not  clear  whether  one 
large  buyer,  for  example,  could  balance 
several  small  sellers,  or  whether  an  equal 
number  of  equal-sized  buyers  and  sellers 
would  be  required.  It  is  not  clear  how 
flrms  would  be  treated  that  are  both  buy- 
ers and  sellers;  nor  is  it  clear  what  would 
prevent  the  buyers  and  sellers  on  that 
market  from  joining  together  to  the  dis- 


advantage of  other  buyers  or  sellers,  or 
the  rest  of  us.  Clearly,  such  a  vague  re- 
quirement is  a  very  weak  protection  to 
offer  to  replace  the  fundamental  require- 
ment of  an  objective,  unbiased,  disinter- 
ested referee. 

The  third  specific  criterion  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  would  offer 
as  a  protection  to  replace  the  prohibi- 
tion of  a  conflict  of  interest  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  committee  or  other 
governing  body  of  an  inspection  or 
weighing  flrm  be  autonomous  within  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  This  requirement 
is  also  vague,  and,  in  a  sense,  a  contri- 
tradiction  of  terms,  in  the  flnal  analysis, 
the  question  of  what  links  the  "autono- 
mous" body  would  have  to  the  parent 
body  must  be  dealt  with.  If  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  provides  the  capital 
to  establish  the  inspection  or  weighing 
agency,  in  fact  how  autonomous  is  the 
committee?  Under  what  circumstances 
could  the  capital  be  withdrawn?  The  of- 
ficers unseated?  I  suggest  that  the  con- 
cept of  an  autonomous  committee  with- 
in a  parent  agency  that  has,  itself,  a  con- 
fiict  of  interest  is  a  virtual  impossibility 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  al- 
ways real  or  implied  links  and  controls 
that  tie  the  so-called  autonomous  body 
firmly  to  the  parent  agency — and  to  its 
conflict  of  interest. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  fourth  cri- 
terion says  that  the  administrator  shall, 
in  m.aking  a  determination  under  this 
paragraph,  consider  such  other  criteria 
as  the  administrator,  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  group  established 
under  this  act,  and  upon  the  advisory 
group's  recommendation,  may  by  regu- 
lation provide. 

This  criterion,  too,  appears  vague  to 
me.  It  says  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tor must  consult  with  the  advisory  group, 
and  that  he  may  provide  other  criteria. 
This  would  seem  to  tie  the  administrator 
rather  more  closely  to  his  advisory  group 
in  the  establishment  of  these  criteria 
than  I  believe  Congress  intends.  I  would 
oppose  it  on  tiiose  grounds. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  the  four  criteria 
offered  in  this  amendment  offer  us — the 
grain  trade,  producers,  and  consumers — 
very  little  protection  in  return  for  per- 
mitting widespread  conflict-of-interest 
situations. 

The  fact  is  that  conflict  of  interest  is 
always  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the 
system.  This  does  not  mean  that  those 
who  have  a  conflict  of  interest  are  evil 
people,  or  that  they  are  immoral.  But  it 
does  mean  that  they  do  not  meet  the 
highest  standards  of  objectivity  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  certain, 
specific,  vested  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
every  decision — a  conflict  with  objectiv- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  confiicts  of  interest  are 
prohibited  in  most  systems  because  they 
are  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  only  effective  way  I  know  of 
dealing  with  conflicts  of  interest  is  to 
prohibit  them.  In  the  whole  history  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  it  has  proven  impos- 
sible to  And  rules  which  both  effectively 
permit  and  adequately  protect  against 
conflicts  of  interest.  The  rules  provided 
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in  this  amendment  are 
President.    They    do 
against  conflicts  of 
not  be  substituted  for 
works,  the  prohibition 
Interest  Itself. 

I  have  opposed  the  use 
the  conflict  of  Interest 
it  was  first  proposed — 
body  turned  it  down.  I 
act  last  year  because 
terest  provision  was 
Ident,  I  oppose  these 
cause  they  are  vague. 
Impact  would  be  to 
law. 

The  PRESIDING 
DERSON).  Who  yields 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield  me  2 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I 
ator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
to  the  attention  of  the 
the   Senator   from  lows 
noted,  this  was  a  very 
ture  of  the  bill.  We  did 
in  the  current  legislatioi 
follows : 


exception,  Mr. 

ot    protect    us 

interest .  They  should 

only  rule  that 

the  conflict  of 


of  the  waiver  of 

l|rohlbltion  since 

indeed,  this 

v<>ted  against  the 

conflict  of  in- 

inclLded.  Mr.  Pres- 

afnendments  be- 

because  their 

weaken  the 


th; 


aid 
furt  ler 


OFF  [CER  f Mr.  An- 

tinie? 

President,  will 
minutes? 
yield  the  Sen- 

J*resident.  I  call 
%nate  today,  as 

(Mr.  Clark) 
cpntentlous  fea- 
4eslgn  language 

that  reads  as 


Whenever  the 

a  determination  and  make) 
designation  to  an  agency 
of  Interest  otherwise  , 
section,    the    Administrate  • 
thirty  days  after  making 
tlon,  submit  a  report  to  „ 
Agriculture  of  the  House  ol 
and  the  Committee  on 
estry  of  the   Senate,   detal,.., 
bases  for  such  determlnatl  m 


Administrator  makes  such 
a  delegation  or 
has  a  conflict 
prohibited  by  this  sub- 
shall,    within 
a  determlna- 
!  Committee  on 
Representatives 
Agrltulture  and  For- 
Ing   the   factual 


t>at 
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What  I  am  pointing 

is  flexibility  in  the  law 

This  debate,  I  think. 


oit 


can 
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1 .  TriRsfer  to  Federal  iraptdion  and 

export  port  locations. 

(a)  Toledo,  Ohio 

(b)  New  Orleans  (Destrehan).. 

ic)  Saginaw,  Mich 
d)  Chicago.  Ill 
e)  Beaumont.  Tex 

(0  Houston.  Tex 

(a)  Milwaukee,  Wis..  . 

(n)  Galveston,  Tex... 

(i)  New  Orleans  (New  oVleans 

(i)  Albany,  N.Y 

(h)  Baltimore,  Md 

(I)  New  Orleans(Southlouli 

(m)  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

(n)  Huron,  Mich 

(o)  Philadelphia.  Pa... 

2.  Implementation  of  "official  wcirii 

exported, 
(a)  Approval  of  weighing  faciliti 

3.  Delegations  to  cerUin  State  agencies 

•nee  of  export  inspection  and  weig 

(a)  Investigation  of  applicants 

(b)  Findings  made  based  on  i 
«.  Designations  to  State  and  private  _, 

inspection  and  weighing  services  , 

5.  Equipment  testing  program  initiated 

6.  Establishment  of  Federal  Grain 

(a)  Budget 

(b)  Hiring  of  personnel.... 

(c)  Issuance    of    regulations 

Grain  Standards  Act  of  ., 

7.  Implementation  of  Federal  supervisii 

(a)  Appropriations  approved  am 

(b)  Personnel  hired  and  trained 


ageic 


'  implemented  at  Houston,  Beaumont, 
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is  that  there 
be  helpful  to 


the  administrator.  But,  quite  honestly, 
we  ought  to  try  to  eliminate  all  conflicts 
of  interest,  and  that  is  what  we  tried  to 
do  and  on  the  original  Senate  bill  did 
do.  In  our  conference  committee,  we 
made  some  adjustments. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  over  a  year 
since  Members  of  Congress  became  fully 
aware  of  wrongdoing  and  corruption  in 
the  U.S.  grain  inspection  and  weighing 
program  and  of  the  need  for  remedial 
legislation.  It  has  been  over  4  months 
since  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of 
1976,  a  wide-ranging  measure  designed 
to  reform  the  inspection  and  weighing 
program,  went  into  effect. 

The  1976  act  calls  for  the  replacement 
of  the  private  grain  inspection  and 
weighing  agencies  at  export  locations  by 
Federal  inspectors  and  weighers.  It  es- 
tablishes a  number  of  new  requirements 
of  law  to  protect  American  farmers  from 
further  abuses. 

These  first  few  months,  I  believe,  are 
crucial  to  the  ultimate  success  or  fail- 
ure of  these  reform  measures.  As  with 
any  new  program,  there  will  be  bugs  in 
the  system  that  must  be  quickly  elimi- 
nated. Important  executive  decisions 
must  be  made  soon  that  wiU  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  For  these  reasons, 
strong  and  capable  leadership  is  ab- 
solutely essential  now. 

Indeed,  as  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has  docu- 
mented, the  new  grain  inspection  and 
weighing  program  has  already  encoun- 
tered some  rough  going  in  a  couple  of 
areas,  which  perhaps  could  have  been 
averted  by  the  exercise  of  some  sound 
leadership. 

And  although  the  committee  stands 


ready  to  do  evei-ything  It  can  to  facili- 
tate a  smooth  changeover  In  policies 
and  procedures,  it  cannot  be  a  substi- 
tute for  an  administratpr. 

In  addition,  many  important  features 
of  the  new  law  have  not  to  date  been 
implemented.  To  a  large  degree,  this  is 
due  to  the  impossibility  of  accomplish- 
ing everything  at  one  time.  Yet,  this  is 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ad- 
ministrator in  place  to  see  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  features. 

Yet.  amazingly,  4  months  after  the 
new  program  began,  an  Administrator 
has  not  been  appointed. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  problem 
at  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
grows  more  serious  with  each  passing 
day;  and.  I  believe,  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  the  lack  of  leadership  does  ir- 
reparable harm  to  this  much-needed 
new  program. 

I  realize  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bergland  is  faced  with  a  very  large  task 
in  effecting  a  complete  transition  of 
leadership  for  the  many  agencies  and 
bureaus  within  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. However,  the  appointment  of 
an  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service  clearly  is  a  high  pri- 
ority, and  I  urge  the  Secretary  to  re- 
cruit and  appoint  a  person  of  experience 
and  competence  for  that  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  various  tasks  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
originating  from  the  U.S.  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1976  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow: 


BREAKDOWN  OF  RESPO  <SIBIIITIES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GRAIN  INSPECTION  SERVICE  UNDER  THE  U.S.  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1976 


Status 


Effective 
date 


Com- 
pleted 


Not  com- 
pleted 


w  lighing  at  certain    May  20,1978 x 


Status 


Task 


Effective 
date 


Com- 
pleted 


Not  com- 
pleted 


card  of  Trade). 


sia  a). 


Jan.   16,1977 

Feb.  12,1977 

16, 1977 

1,1977 

27, 1977 

12, 1977 

4,1977 

7. 1977 

7, 1977 

4, 1977 

2,  1977 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Fob. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
June 
Aug, 
Aug. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


>  l"  of  alt  grain 


.  27, 1977 X 

Sept.  30, 1977 „  x 

Nov.  26,1977 x 

Jan.  21,1978 x 

Nov.  20,1976 X' 


'or  the  perform- 
ing. 


May  20,1978 I  x 


nv^tigation 

les  to  perform 
interior  points. 


Ins  lection  Service: 


1  nder    the    U.S. 


197  i. 


and  fee 


- X 

'NoV"26,i978' !!""""  X 

Nov.  20.1976  ....  X 

Nov.  20. 1976    X 

X 

X 

- X 


program 

scliedulesat 


Nov.  20,1976 X 

NA X 

: X 


8.  Implementation  ot  required  inspection  and  weighing 

of  United  States  gram  transshipped  through  Canada 

9.  Policy  and  program  for  rotation  of  personnel 

10.  Development  of  standards  for  the  recruitment  "trVin^" 
ing,  and  supervision  of  personnel,  and  work  pro- 
duction standards. 

U.  13  license  or  designation  revocation  proceedings  pend- 
'"« .10  'ne  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service. 

IZ.  48  criminal  investigations  pending  in  the  Federal 
Gram  Inspection  Service. 

13.  Development  of  criteria  for  waivers  of  conflicts  of 

interest  rules. 

14.  Review  of  existing  State  and  private  agencies  to  deter- 
n  ""I**  """P'"""  with  conflicts  of  interest  rules 

15.  Development  of  regulations  setting  procedures  for  in- 

vestigating complaints  and  cancellation  of  export 
contracts.  "^ 

16.  Implementation  of  program  for  monitoring  grain  shio- 

menfs  overseas. 

17.  Implementation  of  continuing  research  procram  to 

improve  grain  grading. 

18.  Implementation  of  program  for  registering  export 

gram  companies. 

19.  Annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  implementation  of 

the  U.S.  Gram  Standards  Act. 

20.  Annual  submission  to  Congress  of  a  summary  of 

complaints  made  by  foreign  buyers  of  U.S  gram 

21.  Quarterly  report  to  Congress  on  investigative  responses 

to  complaints. 

22.  Special  study  of  grain  inspection  and  weiehini  prac- 

tices at  interior  locations. 

23.  Special  study  of  grain  standards. . 


May  20,1978 x 

Nov.  20,1976  ....  X 

Nov.  20,1976 "  x» 


NA X 

NA  X 

Nov.  20,1976 X 

Nov.  20,1976 j< 

Nov.  20,1976 X 

Nov.  20,1976 X 

Nov.  20,1976 X 

No*.  20,1976 X 

Nov.  20,1977 X 

Dec.    1,1977 x 

Feb.  20, 1977    X 

May  20,1978 x 

Nov.  20,1978 X 


ind  Oettrehan  only. 


>  Only  the  lacruitment  standards  have  been  developed. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  just  pointed  out, 
the  exchange  will  be  helpful  because 
there  is  a  feeling  in  the  Department  that 
the  so-called  waiver  provisions  are  so 
rigid  they  do  not  intend  to  move  on  the 
waiver  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
because  it  will  provide  some  necessary 
guidelines.  All  we  are  talking  about  are 
guidelines,  not  suggesting  anything  rigid. 
We  are  talking  about  guidelines  to  assist 
the  administrator  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  waiver  should  be  granted. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  it  is  necessary  we  do  this.  I  recall 
that  in  the  Joint  conference  committee, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, this  provision  received  a  great  deal 
of  contention.  At  many  of  the  conference 
sessions,  a  great  deal  of  the  time  spent 
in  the  meetings,  was  primarily  on  this 
one  point. 

It  was  the  tmderstanding  of  this  Sen- 
ator that  we  had  resolved  this  problem 
by  granting  the  administrator  authority 
to  grant  waivers  on  the  conflict-of-inter- 
est provision  when  he  believes  the  integ- 
rity of  the  system  would  not  be  compro- 
mised. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  bill  last  year, 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  has 
indicated  they  cannot  determine  criteria 
necessary  for  the  granting  of  such  a 
waiver,  and  therefore  no  waivers  will  be 
granted. 

So  we  say,  on  the  one  hand,  a  waiver 
can  be  granted  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  criteria. 
FGIS  offlcials  indicated  such  a  position. 
They  have  repeated  this  position  many 
times  at  many  regional  meetings,  and  at 
recent  hearings  conducted  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Since  the  Congress  established  author- 
ity for  a  waiver,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
feels  it  appropriate  we  also  indicate  those 
circumstances  under  which  we  would  ap- 
prove a  waiver. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  properly 
establishes  such  criteria. 

On  that  basis,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas wants  a  strong  grain  inspection  bill 
and  wants  to  preserve  strong  legislation. 
We  indicated,  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota just  read  from  the  bill  Itself: 

Whenever  the  administrator  makes  such  a 
determination  and  makes  a  delegation  or 
designation  to  an  agency  that  has  a  conflict 
of  Interest  otherwise  prohibited  by  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall,  within  30 
days,  and  so  forth. 

But  then,  there  is  no  criteria  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  criteria,  the  acting  ad- 
ministrator says  that  they  cannot  make 
that  waiver  determination. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  some  responsi- 
bility to  assist  the  administrator  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  this  act. 

CXXm 610— Part  8 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  would  point  out  that  these  criteria 
were  recommended  by  producer  groups 
during  the  hearings,  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  further  note  that  this  amendment 
strengthens  the  act  by  providing  some 
direction  to  the  Administrator.  It  does 
not  mandate  anything,  it  just  provides 
some  direction. 

At  this  point  I  will  read  a  list  of  the 
States  or  private  agencies  performing 
official  inspections:  Arizona,  Arkansas. 
California.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Nebraska.  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Utah. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
list  of  States  with  private  agencies  per- 
forming official  inspection  services 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

states  where  private  agencies  are  performing 
official  inspection  services 


At  In- 
terior 
State  points 

Arl2»na x 

Arkansas    x 

California    »x 

Colorado X 

Idaho    X 

Illinois    IX 

Indiana    X 

Iowa    X 

Kentucky  X 

Louisiana 

Maryland     

Michigan    X 

Nebraska    X 

New  York X 

North  Dakota X 

Ohio    X 

Oklahoma    X 

Pennsylvania    

South  Dakota X 

Tennessee    X 

Texas    X 

Utah   X 


At  ex- 
port 
points 


X 


X 


'  state  department's  of  agriculture  also 
perform  official  Inspection  services  at  certain 
points. 

^PGIS  also  performs  official  inspection 
services  at  certain  points. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment actually  improves  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  given  favorable 
consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge,  which  was  signed  by 
Senators  Bartlett,  Zorinskt,  Curtis, 
Anderson,  Packwood,  Lucar,  McClure, 
and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  SSNATX, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Agriculture,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  On  behalf  of  grain 
producers  and  marketers  In  our  states,  we 
appreciate  your  Committee's  prompt  atten- 
tion to  many  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  Implementing  the  Grain  Standards 
Act  of  1976.  The  hearings  which  Senator 
Huddleston's  Subcommittee  held  In  this  re- 
gard were  most  helpful  in  Identifying  these 
problems,  and  the  solutions  embodied  In  S. 
592  and  S.  593  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
their  solution. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
also  consider  changes  in  the  law  which  have 
not  been  addressed  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. We  are  enclosing  for  the  Committee's 
consideration  draft  amendments  which  we 
are  sponsoring,  and  which  we  feel  are  essen- 
tial in  resolving  the  remaining  problem 
areas  which  have  been  Identified. 

The  amendments  would : 

1.  Provide  criteria  for  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Orain  Inspection  Service  In 
the  granting  of  waivers  for  apparent  con- 
flicts of  Interest  among  boards  of  trade,  pri- 
vate exchanges,  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

2.  Establish  a  celling  on  federal  super- 
visory personnel  to  replace  the  "blank 
check"  which  POIS  received  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

3.  Allow  PGIS  to  designate  a  board  of 
trade,  private  exchange,  or  chamt>er  of  com- 
merce to  perform  official  inbound  Inspection 
at  export  points  to  faclUUte  the  orderly 
marketing  of  grain. 

4.  Provide  for  partial  funding  through 
appropriations  of  all  federally  mandated  In- 
spection, weighing  or  supervisory  costs. 

It  may  be  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee 
that  criteria  for  granting  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est waiver  could  effectively  be  provided  to  the 
Administrator  through  report  language 
rather  than  through  an  actual  amendment 
of  the  Act.  Although  we  would  prefer  legis- 
lative language,  we  would  be  happy  to  see 
such  language  which  would  achieve  the 
same  result. 

As  cosponsors  of  these  amendments,  we 
would  appreciate  your  consideration  of  them 
at  the  time  you  mark  up  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Orain  Standards  Act.  Adoption  of 
these  amendments,  it  seems  to  us,  elimi- 
nates any  remaining  problems  experienced 
under  the  Act  and  will  serve  to  enhance  the 
system  which  the  Committee  devised  last 
year. 

Sincerely  yours, 
John  Tower,  Dewey  P.  Bartlett,  Edward 
Zorlnsky,  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  Bob  Packwood,  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
James  A.  McClure. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
received  a  single  complaint  on  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate.  All  I  have 
received  has  been  favorable  comment. 
We  have  one  of  the  biggest  co-ops  in  my 
area,  but  I  have  not  heard  a  thing  from 
any  of  them  except  that  they  approve 
what  the  bill  contains.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  what  grain  c<xnpanies  want 
changes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  recalls,  be- 
cause he  was  there  both  days,  we  had  a 
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number  of  witnesses — In 
a  rather  large  delegation 
of  Texas  and  from  the 
braska —  who  suggested 
some  guidelines  so  that  a 
be  granted.  We  did  not  adodt 
mittee.  There  Is  no  objectiJ»n 
as   approval   was 
Tower   has    every   right 
amendment.  It  is  my 
the  amendment  was  supp|»rted 
National  Council  of  Farmer 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  co-ops 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Do  we 
spondence  from  them?  I 
any  correspondence  from 

Mr.  DOLE.  Telegrams  an 
be  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  thai 
ence  has  been  mailed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the 
North  Dakota   that  what 
from  Texas  seeks  to  do  is 
certain  criteria.  But  even  i 
granted  based  on  these 
must  be  reported  to  the 
tee  and  the  House  committjee 
days,  so  we  have  every  righ 
it  ourselves,  whatever  happeps 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  may  be 
it  is  odd  that  I  have  not 
correspondence,  any  telephdne 
a  word  from  anyone  in  th« 
who  knows  the  business.  If 
any  changes,  I  should  thinl; 
have  contacted  the  member 
mittee.  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
time  I  have  heard  of  an 
on  which  nobody  was  contacted 
body  wanted  to  make  changes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  que^ion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.  Why 
wait  for  the  advisory  comniittee 
provided  for  in  the  bill  to 
suggestion  to  us.  after  they 
to  the  people  in  the  trade 
have  talked  with  the  producers, 
ative  groups,  and  so  forth? 

I  see  great  merit  in  hating 
criteria,  but  I  would  not  wa  it 
teria  to  be  exclusive.  I  thi^k 
just  among  others. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if 
to  have  a  national  advisor  r 
on  this  bill,  we  should  waft 
advise  us.  This  is  a  new 
There  is  not  yet  a  permanAit 
trator  of  this  pfogram.  'wfcen 
away  from  the  acting 
a  confirmed  administrator, 
have  a  chance  to  take  a 
whether  or  not  these  additii>nal 
are  needed. 
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I  suppose  the  Senator 
knows  that  basically  I  am 
but  I  think  that  the  confiic ; 
business  is  so  serious  that  w 
move  precipitately.  Let  us 
advisory  committee  to  come 
recommendations.  We  have 
discussion  here  about  it.  I 
been  helpful. 

I  am  not  trjrlng  to  sho^t 
recommendation  and 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  know 
as  a  means  of  being  helpftl 
means  of  weakening  the    _ 
lleve  that  out  of  this  debate 
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sion, with  the  advisory  committee  being 
established  under  the  new  bill  that  Sen- 
ator HuDDLESTON  and  Senator  Dole  have 
proposed  for  us,  we  can  come  out  in  a 
few  minutes  with  what  we  want. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  these  criteria  are  not  exclusive.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  line  11  of  page  2, 
the  amendment  states: 
such  other  criteria  as  the  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Group 
established  under  this  Act,  upon  the  Advis- 
ory Group's  recommendation,  may  by  regula- 
tion provide. 

I  think  that  answers  the  problem 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
other  side  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Larry  Meyers,  of  Senator  Bent- 
sen's  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  and  vote  on 
the  amendments  to  the  Grain  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conflict  of  interest  rules  in  section  11  (b) 
of  the  act  were  added  by  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976.  During  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conflict  of  interest  rules, 
in  the  course  of  conference  committee 
proceedings  on  the  1976  act,  the  adoption 
of  criteria  very  similar  to  the  ones  in  this 
amendment  were  discussed  and  the  pro- 
posal was  made  that  they  be  written  into 
the  law  as 'requirements  or  preconditions 
for  any  waiver.  However,  in  the  end,  this 
proposal  was  rejected.  No  one  can  antic- 
ipate all  the  criteria  or  factors  that 
sometime  in  the  future  may  arise  which 
might  have  a  determinative  effect  on 
whether  or  not  a  waiver  is  granted. 

It  was  believed  better  to  provide  only 
the  general  standard  which  is  part  of  the 
law  today :  Could  the  conflict  of  interest 
jeopardize  the  integrity  or  the  effective 
and  objective  operations  of  the  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  agency? 

I  oppose  this  amendment  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First.  Although  several  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  hearings  testified  in  favor  of  re- 
taining boards  of  trade  and  grain  ex- 
changes that  have  had  clean  records  and 
in  favor  of  using  criteria  such  as  those 
contained  in  the  amendment,  there  was 
no  clear  and  persuasive  record  made  on 
the  need  for  including  these  precisely- 
written  criteria  in  the  act,  nor  did  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  them  when  considering  S.  1051. 

Second.  As  I  indicated  in  describing 
the  background  on  this  issue,  and  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
matter  had  been  considered  and  rejected 
by  conferees  on  the  1976  act.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would,  in  effect, 
reverse  the  decision  of  Congress  made 
last  year. 

Third.  I  believe  this  amendment  would 
amount  to  over-legislating.  A  good  gen- 
eral criterion  is  already  set  by  law,  which 
the  Administrator  must  follow.  S.  1051 
establishes  a  temporary  advisory  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  in  de- 
veloping just  and  workable  specific 
criteria. 


The  Administrator  and  the  advisory 
committee  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  criteria  thoroughly  and  with 
due  deliberation;  while  we  are  being 
asked  here  today  to  act  with,  at  best,  a 
fragmentary  record  and  little  time  for 
reflection. 

There  are  a  couple  of  further  things 
about  the  amendment  that  I  think 
should  be  pointed  out. 

First  of  all,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Bergland,  has  made  the  state- 
ment, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
orable Herman  E.  Talmadge,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
tend  to  erode  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
cure  the  problems  inherent  in  the  pres- 
ent inspection  system. 

I  point  out,  too,  that  while  these  cri- 
teria are  presented  as  merely  guidelines 
to  be  considered,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  says  that  the  Administrator 
shall,  in  making  a  determination  under 
this  paragraph,  consider  these  listings. 

Also,  section  (D),  on  page  2,  gives  the 
advisory  group  virtually  absolute  power 
in  determining  what  the  criteria  shall 
be.  It  says: 

such  other  criteria  as  the  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Group 
established  under  this  Act,  upon  the  Ad- 
visory Group's  recommendation,  may  by  reg- 
ulation provide. 

This,  in  effect,  gives  the  advisory  group 
absolute  power  to  determine  what  the 
criteria  will  be  and  how  the  waiver  will 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  are  an  advisory 
group.  They  do  not  have  any  absolute 
power  at  all. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  But  according  to 
this  language,  the  administrator  caimot 
add  any  criteria  unless  the  advisory 
group  recommends  them.  That  seems  to 
me  to  give  the  advisory  group  virtually 
absolute  power. 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  still  has  discrimina- 
tory power. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  How  does  he 
avoid  this  particular  paragraph? 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  still  has  discretionary 
authority  on  whether  or  not  to  grant 
the  waiver. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Whether  or  not  to 
grant  the  waiver,  but  not  on  the  question 
of  the  recommendations  of  on  what 
basis  he  can  grant  the  waiver. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected.  We  have  ad- 
dressed the  major  problem  of  early  im- 
plementation efforts  by  the  bill  we  are 
considering  now.  I  think  the  advisory 
committee  should  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  effect  and  review  the  situation 
and  make  whatever  recommendations  it 
feels  appropriate  to  the  Administrator. 
And  then  the  Administrator,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  advisory  group,  can  es- 
tabish  whatever  criteria  he  might  feel 
appropriate. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  when  all  time  is 
yielded  back,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  Senator  moved 
to  table? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  will  as  soon  as 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield?  I  make  an  appeal  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  He  has  listened 
to  the  argument  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  We  have  gotten  a  lot  of  information 
on  this,  why  have  it  batted  down?  Why 
not  wait  for  the  advisory  group?  The 
Senator  might  want  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  prefer  not  to  withdraw 
my  amendment.  There  are  provisions 
made  in  the  advisory  group  on  criteria 
and,  therefore,  I  want  to  get  a  vote  on  it. 
It  is  something  the  producers  want  and 
the  co-ops  want.  I  think  it  is  reasonable. 

Those  private  exchanges,  and  so  forth. 
down  in  Kentucky  that  inspect  this  grain 
are  perfectly  honest  groups,  and  I  have 
no  question  about  the  confidence  in  them 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Kentucky,  but  there  has  been 
some  question  about  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  not  in  the  in- 
terior of  Texas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  before  he  yields  back  his  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  has  been  a  good 
record,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  ad- 
ministrator, whoever  that  may  be,  and  to 
the  advisory  committee  when  it  is  ap- 
pointed. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  opposed  many  of 
the  changes  also.  He  opposed  appropri- 
ations rather  than  fees;  he  opposed  ad- 
visory committees  because  we  have  too 
many  advisory  committees  now,  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  we  are  saying,  in  effect, 
there  are  not  any  honest  grain  ex- 
changes, and  we  are  going  to  put  them 
all  out  of  business  and  we  are  going  to 
make  it  impossible  to  grant  a  waiver. 

I  do  not  believe  that  was  the  intent.  It 
was  never  the  intent,  so  far  as  this  Sen- 
ator knows,  in  the  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions we  had  and  the  hearings  that 
have  been  held— and  there  have  been 
many,  many  hours  of  hearings — that  we 
wanted  anything  other  than  to  clean  up 
the  system.  It  was  never  our  intent  to 
put  honest  businessmen  out  of  business 
or  make  it  impossible  for  honest  busi- 
nessmen or  businesswomen,  whatever,  to 
engage  in  this  acti\'ity. 

From  that  standpoint  I  support  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas.  But  in 
the  event,  in  the  unlikely  event,  the  mo- 
tion to  table  carries  we  still  made  a  good 
record. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  How  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
derson) .  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  ha£ 
10  minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
12  minutes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  we  determined,  and  it  was  evident  in 
both  informal  hearings  that  were  held 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  formal 
hearings  by  my  subcommittee,  that  there 


may  be  a  number  of  problems  regarding 
implementation  of  the  act  we  passed  last 
year. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  addresses 
the  most  serious  ones  and  the  ones  on 
which  there  was  most  agreement  as  to  a 
remedy. 

The  masters  that  are  brought  up  in 
this  amendment  and  the  others  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  certainly  deserve 
further  consideration.  But  I  believe  we 
have  provided  in  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  the  mechanism  to  give  them 
the  kind  of  consideration  they  should 
have. 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  we  could  let 
that  mechanism  work,  that  we  can  have 
this  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
advisory  committee,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service. 

I  suggest  that  would  be  the  proper 
course  to  take. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
Texas  farmers  historically  had  to  move 
their  grain  long  distances  for  grading 
and  marketing  purposes.  To  remedy  this 
situation  groups  of  farmers  formed  pri- 
vate exchanges  or  boards  of  trade  or 
pursuaded  their  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  perform  the  necessary  grading 
of  the  local  grain.  This  proved  to  be  an 
efficient  local  method  of  grading  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers. 

In  Texas,  the  recent  grain  scandals 
were  something  we  read  about  in  the 
paper.  They  did  not  occur  in  Texas.  There 
have  been  no  convictions.  There  have 
been  very  few  complaints.  Yet  because 
of  scandals  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
our  system  of  grading  is  being  punished 
to  the  detriment  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  have  performed  a  good  service 
to  Texas  farmers. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  in- 
dividual farmers  have  asked  me  to.  It 
does  not  eliminate  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service.  It  only  allows  the 
Administrator  to  make  a  decision 
whether  to  allow  private  inspection  or  to 
federalize  a  facility.  To  me,  this  is  a 
rational  procediu'e.  It  would  still  allow  us 
to  punish  the  guilty,  yet  it  would  not 
frustrate  the  innocent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brad  Gungoll  of  Senator  Bellmon's 
staff  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  and  vote 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  be  tabled,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  su£Bcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  clerk  carmot  hear  the  roll  be- 
ing called.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Will  the  Members  of  the  Senate  retire 
to  their  seats  or  to  the  cloakroom  please? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Will  the  Senate  please  come  to  order? 
Will  the  Members  of  the  Senate  retire 
to  their  seats? 

The  clerk  will  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  58. 
nays  35,  as  follows  : 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

87  Leg.) 

YEAS— 58 

Abourezk 

Glenn 

Metzenbatun 

Anderson 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Bayh 

HaskeU 

Muskie 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pro-»mire 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Javlts 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Church 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

aark 

Long 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stone 

DeConcinl 

Matsunaga 

Talmadge 

Durkln 

McClellan 

WlUiams 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Young 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Ford 

Melcher 
NAYS— 36 

Allen 

Cbafee 

Hatch 

Baker 

Curtis 

Hat&eld 

Bartlett 

Oanfortb 

Hayakawa 

Bellmon 

Dole 

Heinz 

Bentsen 

Domenid 

Helms 

Byrd. 
Harry  P..  Jr. 

Gam 

Hansen 

Johnston 
Laxalt 
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Lugar  Roth  btevens 

McClure  Schmltt  rhurmond 

Metcalf  Schweiker  Tower 

Pearson  Scott  (Gallop 

Percy  Stafford  Sorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING—  J 

Ooldwater  Morgan  jtVelcker 

Gravel  Fackwood 

Griffln  Rtegle 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Tower's  amendment  (N^.  141)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  v<  te  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  cm  tqe  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  l&f  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4*2 


OFl  ICER. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr 
my  amendment  No.  142 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

The    Senator    from    Texas 
offers  An  amendment  numbejed 


President,  I  call  up 

The 

:lerk  read  as 


and  sellers 
the  board  of 
of  an  In- 
such  pur- 
a  private  ex- 


la  ady 
Isr 


The  amendment  is  as  folic  ws : 
S.  1051  Is  amended  by  addlfg  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  ani  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Admlnlstrati  ir  may  desig- 
nate a  broad  of  trade,  char  iber  of  com- 
merce, or  private  exchange  fo!  the  purposes 
of  providing  official  inspectloi  and  grading 
services  on  inbound  shipment  >  at  points  of 
export:  Provided,  That — 

(A)  a  balance  between  buyers 
exists  among  the  members  of 
directors  or  other  governing 
spectlon   agency  established 
poses  by  a  board  of  trade  or 
change; 

(B)  an  autonomovis  commlltee  composed 
of  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  Is  established 
to  govern  an  Inspection  ager  cy  set  up  to 
perform  such  services  by  a  chamber  of 
commerce;  and 

(C)  such  other  criteria  as 
trator.  after  consultation  with 
Group  established  under  the 
the  Advisory  Group's  recommendation 
by  regulation  prescribe,  are  nlet. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidejit,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  Frttnk 
of  my  staff  be  accorded 
of  the  floor  at  all  stages  of 
ings  on  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr. 


OFFIC;  ilR 


Presld<  nt, 


parent 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presidejit,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICeJr. 
ate  will  be  in  order.  Will 
retire  to  their  seats  or  re;, 
cloakrooms,  and  the  Senate - 
as  be  good  enough  to  use  his 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presideit. 
putting  those  evil  devices 
in  the  first  place,  and  I  intend 
my  microphone,  nor  will  ] 
That  settles  that  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
wiU  pe  appreciated  if  the 
speak  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr. 
parent  to  me  that  the 


Preside  nt, 


Senate 
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142. 


bhe  Adminls- 
the  Advisory 
t,  and  upon 
may 


i.c 


Prej  ident 


I  ask 
Gushing 
lie  privilege 
lie  proceed- 


i.  Without 
t,  it  Is  ap- 


The  Sen- 
please 
urn  to  the 
from  Tex- 
aicrophone? 
I  opposed 
this  house 
not  to  use 
ever  use  it. 


Sei  lators 


CSR 


Then  it 
Senator  will 


it  is  ap- 
is in  no 


mood  to  be  enlightened  on  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  this  evening.  Therefore, 
with  the  steamroller  all  cranked  up,  it 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  futile  for  me 
to  proceed  further  on  my  other  amend- 
ments, and  I  think  discretion  would  dic- 
tate that  I  withdraw  the  one  I  have  just 
called  up,  and  without  the  others. 

However,  I  feel  that  we  have  made  a 
good  record,  and  I  would  entreat  the 
committee  to  give  consideration  to  fur- 
ther improvements  to  this  legislation,  as 
we  sought  to  do  with  these  amendments. 
I  think  some  good  points  have  been  made 
here  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  want  to  gut  the  system  whereby  we 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  system  of 
grain  weighing  and  inspection  and  as- 
suring good  quality,  but  I  think  we  do 
have  to  take  into  consideration  some 
legitimate  gripes  of  the  producers.  I 
think  the  Federal  cost  of  three  times  the 
private  cost  is  outrageous,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  will  get  into  this  matter  and 
attempt  to  do  something  about  it,  be- 
cause that  is  a  cost  that  is  being  put 
upon  the  producer. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding,  because  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  Senator  from  Texas  does, 
that  the  amendments  would  have 
strengthened  the  inspection  system,  at 
the  same  ^time  doing  so  with  justice  to 
those  producers  who  are  in  the  market- 
places as  well  as  the  marketers  in  the 
marketplace. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  has  found 
the  Senate  anxious  to  adjourn  for  the 
evening  rather  than  to  legislate,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  Is  correct.  I  support 
him  in  his  actions.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  listen  and  the  Senate  will  listen  to 
the  possibility  of  further  revisions  in  this 
legislation,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  only  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  perhaps 
his  appraisal  of  the  mood  of  the  Senate 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Senate  is  well  enough  en- 
lightened, and  that  it  is  not  willing  to 
precipitate  any  substantial  changes  in 
what  we  regard  as  a  reasonably  good 
action  to  this  point. 

At  any  rate,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  discussion  here  today  has  been 
helpful.  I  assure  him  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  his  amendment  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
will  be  very  attentive  to  this  legislation 
as  it  is  implemented.  We  moved  very 
quickly  to  have  hearings  after  the  ini- 
tial implementation  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  find  where  the  short- 
comings were,  where  the  difBculties  were, 
and  how  things  might  be  improved.  S. 
1051,  which  we  are  considering  today,  is  a 
result  of  those  hearings.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  been  very  active  in 
maintaining  watchfulness  over  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  can  assure  the  Senators  that  we  will 
be  in  close  contact  with  the  advisory 
committee  established  by  this  legislation. 
We  will  be  watching  very  closely  as  the 


Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  con- 
tinues to  implement  this  act.  We  will  look 
for  ways  in  which  we  can  improve  it  and 
strengthen  it  as  implementation  goes 
forward. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  One  thing  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  the  cost  involved  in  this 
grading  inspection.  For  example,  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  the  Government  cost  is 
three  times  the  private  exchange  cost.  It 
is  2  Vz  times  the  private  exchange  cost  in 
Houston.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  costs  are  Inordinately 
high.  I  just  hope  the  committee  will  look 
into  this  and  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  are  looking 
into  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  producers  have  to 
maintain  the  cost. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Our  committee 
report  indicates  that  the  costs  are  much 
closer  than  the  Senator  indicated,  I 
might  point  out.  There  is  very  little  dif- 
ference. But  I  hasten  to  point  out  this 
is,  of  course,  an  area  which  we  will  fol- 
low very  closely. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  up  my  other  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
yields  back  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  will  be  the  last  vote  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  . 
having  ^een  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  Is  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  would  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  88  Leg.] 
YEAS— 93 


Abourezk 

Gam 

Morgan 

Allen 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Muskle 

Bfiker 

Hart 

Neison 

Bcnlett 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hatch 

Pearson 

Beilmon 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Biden 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Helms 

Randolph 

E\impers 

Hollings 

Rlbicoff 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd, 

H-imphrey 

Sarbanes 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Inouye 

Sasser 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Case 

Johnston 

Scott 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Church 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Clark 

Long 

Stevens 

Cranston 

LuEsr 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

DeConcinl 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Williams 

Durkin 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING 

—7 

Goldwater 

Hathaway 

Weicker 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Griffin 

Riegle 

So  the 

f  nllnwQ  • 

biU   (S.  1051) 

was  passed,  as 

1-  \Jli\JVvo  . 

S.  1061 

' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

RECOBDS 

Section  1.  Section  12(d)  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  (90  Stat.  2882;  7 
U.S.C.  87a(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall,  within  the  flve-year  period  there- 
after, maintain  complete  and  accurate  rec- 
ords of  purchases,  sales,  transportation,  stor- 
age, weighing,  handling,  treating,  cleaning, 
drying,  blending,  and  other  processing,  and 
official  Inspection  and  official  weighing  of 
grain,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "shall  maintain  such  complete  and 
accurate  records  for  such  period  of  time  as 
the  Administrator  may,  by  regulation,  pre- 
scribe for  the  purpose  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act,". 

SUPERVISION    PEES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(j)  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  (90  Stat.  2873; 
7  U.S.C.  79(j) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  Administrator  shall,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  charge  and 
collect  reasonable  fees  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  official  inspection  except  when 
the  official  inspection  is  performed  by  a  des- 
ignated official  agency  or  by  a  State  under  a 
delegation  of  authority.  The  fees  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable and  after  taking  Into  consideration  any 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples,  cover  the 
costs  of  the  Service  incident  to  its  perform- 
ance of  official  Inspection  services  In  the 
United  States  and  on  United  States  grain 


in  Canadian  ports,  excluding  administrative 

and  supervisory  costs.  Such  fees,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  samples  obtained  for 
purposes  of  official  inspection  which  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deposited  Into  a  fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Service  incident  to  provid- 
ing services  under  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  7A(1)  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  (90  Stat.  2877;  7  U.S.C. 
79a (1)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  charge  and 
collect  reasonable  fees  to  cover  the  estimated 
costs  of  official  weighing  and  supervision  of 
weighing  except  when  the  official  weighing 
or  supervision  of  weighing  is  performed  by 
a  designated  official  agency  or  by  a  State  un- 
der a  delegation  of  authority.  The  fees  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  cover  the  costs  of  the  Service 
Incident  to  its  performance  of  official  weigh- 
ing and  supervision  of  weighing  services  in 
the  United  States  and  on  United  States  grain 
in  Canadian  ports,  excluding  administrative 
and  supervisory  costs.  Such  fees  shall  be 
deposited  Into  a  fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Service  incident  to  providing 
services  under  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  21  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2886)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "those  Federal  ad- 
ministrative and  supervLsory  costs  Incurred 
within  the  Service's  Washington  office  or  not 
directly  related  to  the  official  Inspection  or 
the  provision  of  weighing  services  for  grain" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Federal  administrative  and  supervisory  costs 
related  to  the  official  inspection  or  the  pro- 
vision of  weighing  services  for  grain". 

(d)  Section  27  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2889)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  who  pays  fees 
when  due,  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed 
in  section  7  or  7A  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,". 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  October  1.  1977. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   TEMPORARY   ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  normal 
movement  of  grain  In  an  orderly  and  timely 
manner,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
establish  a  temporary  advisory  committee  to 
provide  advice  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
representing  the  Interests  of  grain  producers, 
consumers,  and  all  segments  of  the  grain 
industry,  including  grain  inspection  and 
weighing  agencies.  Members  of  the  advisory 
committee  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  advisory  committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  shall  provide  the 
advisory  committee  with  necessary  clerical 
assistance  and  staff  personnel. 

(d)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  U  not 
otherwl.se  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  members  shall,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  in  the  performance  of  services  un- 
der this  Act,  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cludmg  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  under  section  5703  of  title  H  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  advisory  committee  shall  ter- 
minate eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated  such   sums   as   are   necessary   to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  (39  Stat.  482-485,  as  amended;  7  USC 
71,  74-79,  79a  and  79b,  84-87,  and  87R-87h) 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  3  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "grain  sorghum"  in  sub- 
section (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sorghum"; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (m)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(m)  the  term  'official  agency  means  any 
State  or  local  governmental  agency,  or  any 
person,  designated  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  this 
Act  for  the  conduct  of  official  Inspection 
(other  than  appeal  inspection),  or  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  7A  of  this  Act  for  the  con- 
duct of  official  weighing  or  supervision  of 
weighing  (other  than  appeal  weighing);"; 

(3)  inserting  "for"  immediately  after  "un- 
der standards  provided"  in  .subsection  (x); 
and 

(4)  amending  si;b.section  (y)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(y)  the  term  'supervision  of  weighing* 
means  such  supervision  of  the  grain  weigh- 
ing process  as  is  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  be  adequate  to  reasonably  assure 
the  Integrity  and  accuracy  of  the  weighing, 
such  physical  inspection  of  the  premises  at 
which  the  grain  weighing  is  peiformed  as 
will  reasonably  assure  that  all  the  grain  In- 
tended to  be  weighed  has  been  weighed  and 
discharged  into  the  elevator  or  conveyance, 
and  the  certification  of  the  weight  of  the 
grain  weighed  under  such  supervision,  by 
official  inspection  personnel;". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "grain  sorghum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sorghum",  and  inserting  a  comma 
after  "equipment  calibration  and  mainte- 
nance". 

(c)  Section  7  is  amended  by — 

(1)  designating  the  third  sentence  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  as  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (e)  and  inserting 
It  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) ; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (f )  by — 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2), 
inserting  "or  State  delegated  authority  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this  section" 
immediately  after  "Not  more  than  one  of- 
ficial agency",  inserting  "inspection"  im- 
mediately before  "provisions  of  this  Act", 
and  striking  out  ",  but  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  prevent  any  inspection 
agency  from  operating  in  any  area  In  which 
It  was  operative  on  August  15.  1968"; 

(B)  striking  out  "No"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  authorized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, no"; 

(C)  designating  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragri^jh  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (f) ;  and 

(D)  designating  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (f); 

(3)  striking  out  "subsections  (e)  and  (f)" 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (f)";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (1)  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "All  or  specified 
functions  of  such  inspections  shall  be  per- 
formed by  official  inspection  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Service  or  persons  operating 
under  a  contract  with  the  Service.". 

(d)  Section  7A  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "official  weighing  or"  im- 
mediately after  "The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  cause"  in  subsection  (b); 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  by — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence.  Inserting  "or 
supervision  of  weighing"  immediately  after 
"to  delegate  authority  to  perform  official 
weighing".    Inserting   "official   weighing   or" 
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immediately  before  "su 
if   such    agency    or    person 
striking  out  "number"  and 
thereof  "under"; 

(B)  In  clause  (A)  of  the 
striking  out  "at  export 
serting  "or  supervision  of 
ately  after  "official  weighing" 

(C)  Inserting   "official 
mediately  before  "supervlsli  ni 
wherever  this  phrase  appeal  s 
of  the  second  sentence; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  ol 
a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
functions   of   such    welghln  ; 
formed  by  official  Inspectlo 
ployed  by  the  Service  or 
under  a  contract  with  the 

(4)  striking  out  the 
subsection  (e) ; 

(5)  amending  subsection  ( 

(A)  in  clause   (2),  strlklrfg 
and  inserting  In  lieu  therec  f 
msertlng  "and  who  are  ai 
minlstrator"  Immediately 
the  scales";  and 

(B)  In  clause  (3).  strllclng 
of  the  facility"  and  Insertlni : 
"persons  other  than  official 
sonnel."  and  striking  out ' 
ate"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
sons  to  operate"; 

(6)  Inserting  "or 
Immediately  after  "official 
section  (g); 

(7)  Inserting     "or     local 
agency"  Immediately  after  " 
section  (1);  and 

(8)  adding  at  the  end  of 
new  sentence  as  follows : 
official  agency  or  State 
pursuant  to  subsection   (c) 
tlon  for  carrying  out  the 
of  this  Act  shall  be  op 

for  any  geographic  area  as 

Administrator    to   effectuate 
stated  In  section  2  of  this 

(e)  Section  7B  Is  amendecJ 

(1)  Inserting  "for  the  pu 
inspection,  official  weighing 
weighing"  Immediately  befoJe 
cated   at   all   grain  elevators 
(a);   and 

(2)  Inserting   "for   the 
Act"  immediately  after  "no 
in  subsection  (c). 

(f)  Section  8  is  amended 

(1)  amending  subsection  ( 

(A)  inserting  ",  other  tha 
Ing."     immediately     after 
weighing"  in  clause  ( I ) ; 

(B)  striking  out  "of  grain 
(B)    and  inserting  in  lieu  tl 
ing  appeal  weighing)  of  gral  » 
States,  or  of  United  States 
ports ';  and 

(C)  in  clause    (3) 
mental   agency"  immediately 
contract  with  any  person 
"specified  sampling  and 
and    inserting    in    lieu 
sampling,    laboratory    testlnj ; 
technical  functions";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of 
a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
trator  may  compensate  sucfi 
any  rate  within  the  approprl 
general  schedule  as  he  deems 
out  regard  to  section  5333  c 
United  States  Code.". 

(g)  Section  11  is  amended 

(1)  inserting  "official 
diately  before  "supervision 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  oi 
of  subsection  (b).  inserting 
ing  or"  immediately  before 
weighing  except",  and   ins 
Immediately  before  "officer, 

(3)  inserting  "or  State 


pervi|lon  of  weighing, 

qualifies",    and 

Inserting  in  lieu 


ele  rators" 
we  Ighing" 


second  sentence, 
and  In- 
Immedi- 
and 

ighing  or"   im- 

of  weighing" 

In  clause   (B) 

subsection   (d) 

All  or  specified 

shall   be   per- 

personnel  em- 

ptrsons  operating 

Sprvlce."; 

sentence  of 


seci  >nd 


)  by- 
out  "employ" 
"permit",  and 
appibved  by  the  Ad- 
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out  "employees 
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governmental 
State"  in  sub- 
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wei  ;hlng  provisions 
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pose  of  official 
supervision  of 
"of  grain  lo- 
in subsection 
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grim  m  Canadian 

Insertfig  "or  govern- 
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paragraph  (5) 

"official  welgh- 

'supervision  of 

inserting   "director," 

« mployee/';  and 

a|ency  delegated 


authority  under  this  Act"  immediately  after 
"official  agency"  in  subsection  (c) . 
(h)  Section  12  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  ",  every  State  agency  dele- 
gated authority  under  this  Act,"  Immedi- 
ately after  "official  agency"  wherever  this 
phrase  appears  in  suosections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c);  and 

(2)  striking  out  "delegate  authority  of 
this  Act"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "delegated  authority  under  this 
Act". 

(1)   Section  13(a)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  ",  or  that  any  weighing  serv- 
lc3  under  this  Act  has  been  performed  with 
respect  to  grain"  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6); 

(2)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (11)  "6,  6, 
7(f)(2),  7A,  7B(c),  8,  U,  or  12"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "5;  6;  7(f)  (2),  (3),  or  (4); 
7A;   7B(c);  8;   11;   12;  or  17A"; 

(3)  striking  out  "testing"  in  paragraph 
(12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "weigh- 
ing"; and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (13),  striking  out  "the 
grain"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "grain", 
and  Inserting  "the"  Immediately  after  "ob- 
servmg  the  loading  of". 

(j)  Section  16  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out,  in  subsection  (a),  the 
second  sentence  and  all  that  follows  "or 
other  person;"  in  the  first  sentence  down 
thrcugh  "by  the  Administrator."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
prescribe  such  rules,  regulations,  and  in- 
structions as  the  Administrator  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  may  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  for  official  inspection 
or  official  weighing  or  supervision  of  weigh- 
ing, among  other  things,  (1)  that  there  wUl 
be  InstaHed  specified  sampling,  handling, 
weighing,  and  monitoring  equipment  in 
grain  elevators,  warehouses,  and  other  grain 
storage  or  handling  facilities,  (2)  that  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator  be  obtained  as 
to  the  condition  of  vessels  and  other  carriers 
or  receptacles  for  the  transporting  or  stor- 
ing of  grain,  and  (3)  that  persons  having  a 
financial  Interest  In  the  grain  which  Is  to  be 
inspected  (or  their  agents)  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  weighing, 
loading,  and  official  inspection  thereof,  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor."; and 

(2)  striking  out  "additional"  in  subsection 
(f). 

(k)  Section  17A  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "All  persons  registered"  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "All  persons  required  to  register". 

(1)  Section  17B  is  amended  by  inserting 
"notice  of"  Immediately  after  "Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary  of"  In  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b). 

(m)  Section  21  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  21"  and  Inserting  \n  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
19". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  8(b)  (3)  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat. 
2874)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(which  may 
include  the  application  of  statistical  toler- 
ances for  expected  variations)"  immediately 
after  "error  rates  of  such  agencies". 

(b)  Section  27  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2889)  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  all  that  follows  "Sec.  27." 
down  through  "without  a  designation  under 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "This  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  enactment 
hereof;  and  thereafter  no  State  or  other 
agency  or  person  shall  provide  official  in- 
spection or  official  welghmg  or  supervision 
of  weighing  under  the  United  States  Grata 
Standards  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  at 
an  export  port  location  without  a  delegation 
of  authority  or  other  authorization  under 


such  amended  Act,  and  no  agency  or  per- 
son shall  provide  official  inspection  service 
or  official  weighing  or  supervision  of  weigh- 
ing under  such  amended  Act  in  any  other 
area  without  a  designation  or  other  authori- 
zation under  such  amended  Act"; 

(2)  inserting  "or  other  authorization 
under  such  Act"  immediately  after  "may 
continue  to  operate  in  that  area  without 
a  delegation  or  designation";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "and  export  elevators 
located  at  export  port  locations"  In  clause 
(3). 

HARD    RED    WINTER   WHEAT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  person  acting  under  a 
license  or  authorization  to  perform  official 
functions  under  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  shall  certify  or  otherwise 
state  in  writing,  or  perform  any  analysis  to 
determine.  (1)  the  subclass  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  on  the  basis  of  color  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  dark,  hard,  and  vitreous 
kernel  content,  or  (2)  the  percentage  of 
dark,  hard,  and  vitreous  kernels  in  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat. 

(b)  The  provLslons  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  May  1,  1977,  except  that 
a  certification  or  analysis  as  described  In 
subsection  (a)  may  be  performed  after  May 
1,  1977,  if  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
any  written  contract  for  the  sale  of  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat  entered  Into  and  signed 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  no  resolutions 
coming  over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR   BARTLETT    ON    FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order  and  be- 
fore the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
the  code  of  conduct  resolution,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST- 
NOMINATION  OF  PETER  P. 
FLAHERTY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Friday,  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  code  of  conduct  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  110),  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  debate  on  the  nomination  of  1 
hour  and  a  half  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
have  an  objection  lodged  and  noted  on 
my  side  by  a  Member.  Therefore,  1  ob- 
ject to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES 
TO  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  CALEN- 
DAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  additional  measures  which 
have  been  cleared  for  action  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  both  sides.  They  are 
calendar  orders  numbered  59  and  61.  I 
ask  the  clerk  to  place  them  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
will  be  so  transferred. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MIDDLE  EASTERN  AF- 
FAIRS TO  MEET  ON  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  7,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Middle 
Eastern  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
next  Thursday,  a  week  from  tomorrow, 
AprU7.  1977.  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY— EXECUTIVE  F,  95TH 
CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Agreement  with 
Canada  Concerning  Tiansit  Pipelines, 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  28, 
1977  (Executive  F,  95th  Congress,  first 
session) ,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  treaty  with  accom- 
panying papers  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  President's  message  is 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  Concerning  Transit 
Pipelines  signed  at  Washington  on  Jan- 


uary 28.  1977.  I  also  transmit,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  respect 
to  the  Agreement,  including  copies  of 
letters  exchanged  at  the  time  the  draft 
text  of  the  Treaty  was  initialed. 

The  Agreement  was  negotiated  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  made  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act  (P.L.  93-153)  that  the 
President  determine  the  willingness  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  permit 
the  construction  of  pipelines  across  Can- 
ada to  carry  oil  and  gas  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  to  markets  in  the  lower  48 
States,  the  terms  and  conditions  which 
might  apply  to  the  operation  of  such 
pipelines  and  the  need  for  intergovern- 
mental agreements  for  this  purpose.  The 
Agreement  negotiated  in  response  to  this 
request  provides  reciprocal  protection 
against  interruption  in  the  flow  of  hy- 
drocarbons in  transit,  and  against  dis- 
criminatory taxation.  The  Agreement  is 
applicable  both  to  existing  and  future 
pipelines  transiting  the  United  States 
and  to  future  pipelines  transiting 
Canada. 

It  became  clear  early  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  the  Government  of  Canada 
was  not  prepared  to  conclude  an  ar- 
rangement which  granted  advance  ap- 
proval to  a  specific  pipeline  project. 
Consequently,  the  Agreement  was 
drafted  without  reference  to  the  specific 
proposals  which  have  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  pipelines  to  transport  gas 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  lower 
48  States.  Its  provisions  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  both  existing  and  future 
transit  pipelines. 

The  Agreement  does  not  constitute  Ca- 
nadian approval  of  construction  of  a 
transit  pipeline  across  its  territory.  Upon 
completion  of  studies  currently  in  prog- 
ress, the  Government  of  Canada  will  an- 
nounce whether  or  not  it  is  willing  to 
permit  construction  of  a  transit  pipeline 
for  Alaskan  gas. 

The  Transit  Pipeline  Agreement  pro- 
vides a  formal  basis  for  United  States- 
Canadian  cooperation  on  hydrocarbon 
transportation  systems,  should  both 
governments  decide  cooperation  is  ad- 
vantageous. I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  Agreement  at  an  early 
date  by  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  30,  1977. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  there  is 
a  special  order  for  the  recognition  of 
any  Senator  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  there 
is  not. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATTON  ON 
TOMORROW  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 110 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports  until 
midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  what  his  plans  are 
for  the  schedule  tomorrow  with  respect 
to  several  amendments  that  are  still  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  resume  its  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  110  immediately 
after  the  leaders  are  recognized  on  to- 
morrow. The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30 
a.m. 

I  assume  that  the  Senate,  therefore, 
will  begin  further  action  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 110  by  about  9:45,  if  not  earlier. 
Senators  will  be  calling  up  amendments 
throughout  the  day.  Motions  will  be  made 
in  relation  to  some  of  these.  There  will 
be  rollcall  votes  throughout  the  day.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  stay 
on  the  code  of  conduct  measure  tomor- 
row, unless  there  is  some  matter  which 
can  be  handled  quickly  and  which  is 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader  and 
whicltwould  require  unanimous  consent. 
However,  barring  that,  it  would  be  the 
intent  of  the  leadership  to  stay  on  the 
code  of  conduct  all  day  tomorrow,  into 
the  late  afternoon,  into  the  early  evening 
if  necessary,  and  hopefully  not  into  the 
late  evening.  But  we  only  have  tomorrow 
and  the  following  morning,  on  Friday, 
and  the  time  is  already  allotted  on  Fri- 
day morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  prepared 
to  stay  in  session  until  tomorrow  evening, 
if  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on 
our  side  we  still  have  notations  of 
amendments  from  Senator  Curtis.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  Senator  Hansen,  Senator 
Stevens,  and  Senator  Wallop. 

As  the  majority  leader  points  out,  to- 
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morrow  is  the  last  day  to 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
us  of  the  amount  of  time 
under  the  special  order 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  West  Virginia 
at  his  disposal,  and  the 
Tennessee  has  466  minutes 
posal. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr. 
to  my  mental  calculations 
that  we  have,  after  we 
that  already  has  been 
day,  something  just  under 
the    consideration    of 
amendments  before  Pridak^ 
fact  mean,  if  all  the  time 
I  hope  all  the  time  is  not 
might  be  in  session  until 
later  tomorrow  night, 
indicates  to  me  that  there 
to  accommodate  all  the 
ments  on  our  side.  I  would 
Senators  to  let  us  know  as 
ble  if  there  are  other 
encourage  Senators  on 
us  know  if  they  are  willing 
time,  already  allocated, 
due  them  under  the  specia  I 

I  thank  the  majority 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD| 
minority  leader. 

It  is  my  guess  that  the 
this  side  of  the  aisle  probahpy 
the  amount  of  time  that 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
of  any  further  amendment 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
not  to  say  that  no  such 
around  of  which  I  am  not 

I  want  to  do  everything 
to  accommodate  the 
minority  and  the  majority 
an  amendment.  I  know  thai 
derstand  that  in  view  of 
this  has  been  a  somewhat 
code  of  conduct  and  that  i 
desire  of  the  leadership 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  time 
the  time,  which  could  be 
resolution,  on  a  nondebatab^e 
leadership  has  attempted 
to  be  considerate  of  the 
Members  in  their  calling 
ments. 

I  hope  that,  in  return 
sideration  of  the  fact  that 
be  a  long  day  at  best, 
will  consider  cutting  back 
they  would  otherwise  be 
can  find  it  within  their 
This  will  ease  the  burden  on 
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for  today. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
If  there  be  no  further  __ 
before  the  Senate,  I  move 
with  the  previoiis  order 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30 

The  motion  was  agreed  U 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed 
row.  Thursday,  March  31. 
ajn. 
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Department  or  the  Interior 
Joan  Mariarenee  Davenport,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
vice  William  L.  Fisher,  resigned. 

Department  op  Agriculture 

Alex  P.  Mercure,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire,  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Walker.  Ill,  resigned. 

Alex  P.  Mercure.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  vice  Kenneth  E. 
Frlck,  resigned. 

John  C.  White,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  vice  John  A.  Knebel, 
resigned. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Langhorne  McCook  Bond,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of   the  Federal   Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, vice  John  L.  McLucas,  resigned. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

John  Lovell  Moore.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  vice  Stephen  M.  DuBrul,  Jr., 
resigning. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Harold  Marvin  Williams,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1977,  vice  Roderick  M.  Hills, 
resigning. 

Harold  Marvin  Williams,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  5. 
1982  (reappointment) . 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  oflBcer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  Army-of  the  United  States,  with  grade  as 
Indicated,  from  the  Temporary  Disability  Re- 
tired List,  for  a  period  of  1  day,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  1211,  3442,  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general.  Regular  Army  and 
general.  Army  o/  the  United  States 

Henry  Augustine  Miley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  general  — 

Henry  Augxistlne  Mlley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Federal  Aviation  AuanNisTRATioN 

Quentln  Saint  Clair  Taylor,  of  Maine,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  vice  James  E.  Dow, 
resigned. 

In  the   Air  Force 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regrular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  Indicated,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

MZOICAL    CORPS 

To  he  captain 
Strobmeyer,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Clrcosta,  Gary  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Granda.  Francisco  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kublnskl,  Eddie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Lewis,  Keith  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Smidt,  Hensman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  693, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 


designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Braman,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bugg,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Hiram  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deford,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duda,  L.  Joan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hook,  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParlane,  Claude  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcol.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Ward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasserman,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Young,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code: 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

Ewan,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Mandel,  Oerson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walter,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
Re.serve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated: 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Byrne,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Temporary  Officers  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8444  and  8447,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated : 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Braman,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bugg.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duda,  L.  Joan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ngo,  Narclsco,  L.  R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Andrew  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  835.  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE    op    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Captain  to  major 
Hayoraft.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
First  lieutenant  to  captain 
Fulton,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  8376  and  593,  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Nash,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stecker,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LINE    OP    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Bennett,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Ray  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

Chaffee,  Bob  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Russell,  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Brlchta,  Edgar  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felactu.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lee,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Manuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaberl,  Karl  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolborsky,  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE   CORPS 

David,  Joy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Wilson,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IN   THE   ARMT 

The  following  named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1977,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283  through 
4353: 

Abbott.  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Achey.  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acker,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acosta.  Tony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamson,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adelstein,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alberlco,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderson,  Frederick  K.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alleman,  Stuart  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altizer,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altomare.  Nicholas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andon,  Alan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Kurt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anselml,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antal,  John  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appelfeller,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardner,  Bradley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arndt,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Artman,  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asenclo,  Carlos  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aslinger,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aylward,  Arthur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Vance  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Rand  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bankey,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banky,  Randall  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barchet.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baron,  Hazen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batchelder,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumanls,  Alvars  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bechtold.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Mark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Alan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beltler.  Alan  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begines.  Thomas  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belcher,  Gerald  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benkert,  Howard  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Dean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertha.  Ronald  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betrcs,  Lance  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverly.  Raymond  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bibby,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bickford,  James  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggerstaff.  Douglas  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUodeau,  Denis  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Stewart  V.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanset,  Kenneth  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blyth,  Dewey  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodman,  Dale  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolte,  David  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bombaugh,  Keith  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomier,  Barry  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Born.  Christopher  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosse,  Raymond  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Francis  A.  I.  Ill  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Greg  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradbury.  James  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradstock,  Alden  S.  Ill  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bramlett,  Ronald  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannis,  John  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brecher,  James  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bricker,  Martin  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  David  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bruce,  George  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buccl,  Steven  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  David  P.  II  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckner,  Randy  L.  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdan.  John  W.  HI  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  Steven  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Richard  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busick,  Charles  N.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Cranson  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  WiUiam  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cailteux,  Kqnrad  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calderon,  Carlos  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkin.  Warren  D.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkins.  David  N.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaghan,  John  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callender,  Scott  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camden,  Donald  F.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Duncan  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Michael  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Philip  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carafano,  James  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Bruce  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmack,  Lloyd  D.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Terrell  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarrUlc,  Mario  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrington,  William  A.  048-8908. 
Carroll.  Roger  V.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  Ivory  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Donald  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Centra,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadwick,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Challans,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Reginald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charvat,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chellman.  Warren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chepauskas,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  Westley  K.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chiusano,  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohmar,  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chritton,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chute,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clcerelle,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Geoffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clay,  James,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement.  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cocke,  Clyde  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cogossl,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Gilbert  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Marc  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Vincent  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comodeca.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connelly,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Billy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copperthlte,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craln,  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creighton,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz,  Armln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullinan.  Leo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuthbertson.  Kent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cymbalskl,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Terrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  F.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deets,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denzler,  Herman  E..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diaz,  Rodolfo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinnell,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlttman,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doede,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorman,  David  M.  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doubler,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougall,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dow.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowd,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowe,  Ray  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dowell,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DriscoU,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durso,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ecklln,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellts,  Theodore  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUermets,  Ame,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elting,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englehardt,  Carl  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engstrom.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erpeldlng,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eugene.  Bernhard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Robert  M.,  1 10-44-8429. 
Ewing,  Leonard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fair.  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fears.  Karl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrell,  Kelly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plndlay.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Jody  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finley,  Rex  G.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiorlno,  Donald  P.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitch,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fong,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Mathlas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frankland,  Walter  L.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prasler,  Bruce  L.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazier,  Dustln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederlckson,  Trent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeburg,  Gordon  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaetzke,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gagnon,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Alberto  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garduno,  Ralph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison.  Keith  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garver,  Ralph  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garver,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatling,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oault,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehler,  Randal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelger,  John  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelsler,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Generazio,  Hoa,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geraslmas,  Bernard  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Getts.  Alan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
QiUesple,  Mark  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GJelsteen,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goebertus,  Cornelius  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsmith,  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson,  Derrlll  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorzclnik,  Greg  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotschall.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gouthro,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grammler,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gratson,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravlin,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenhouse,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwade,  Bernard  O.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  James  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grier,  William  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grotheer,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oudeczauskas,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guenther,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunnels,  Marc  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadley,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Blayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Randy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnlsh,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Clifford  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Richard  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartlg.  Gerhard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood,  Odus  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haselton,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Haueter.  David  L.,  306-64-26  14. 
Hawkins,  Stephen  C,  248-04|3908. 
Hayden,  Thomas  A.,  ( 
Hayes,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heacock.  Jack  S.,  262-21-106T. 
Healey,  Patrick  T.,  346-40-lE 
Heaton,  George  T.,  IV.  535- 
Heinecke,  Steven  H.,  398-62- 
Hengst,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry,  Donnle  L.,  572-11- 
Henry.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Michael  S.,  169^4- 
Hess,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hesse,  Thomas  G.,  474-68-69^0. 
Hetherlngton,  Jeffrey  W., 
Heun,  Robert  W..  151-46-860! . 
Hicks,  Kenneth  M.,  249-04  - 
Hlghtower,  John  D.,  524-62- 
Hlll,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Earl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Jerry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnton,  Donald  L.,  507-60-69  5. 
Hirata,  Stacey  K.,  575-68-773  >. 
Hodge.  James  D..  568-08-772S , 
Hodges,  Michael  A..  009-42- 
Hogarth,  James  M..  314-56-6^7. 
Holbert,  John  W..  560-88- 1£ 
Holdeman.  Mark  D.. 
Holden.  Timothy  D.. 
Holloway.  Charles  F..  Jr..  413-|96-6374. 
HoUoway.  James  L..  Jr., 
Holm.  Matthew  M.,  572-C 
Holtvoigt,  William  D.,  301- 
Holzinger,  Charles  L..  i 
Hoogland.  Steven  J..  518-5 
Horstman.  Walter  V..  569-98- 
Howard.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Mitchell  A..  252-98- 
Hoy,  David  W.,  524-86^-2432. 
Hruska.  David  A..  298-56-  083|. 
Hubbard.  James  A.,  329-48-7(129. 
Huff,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Hugh  M.,  423-68-815 1. 
HulUhan,  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  Richard  S..  080-38-890'  . 
Husklns.  James  M..  005-60-61^6. 
Hysell,  Larry  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lorio,  Herman  N.,  Jr., 
Ivy.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Arthur  D.  V..  225-8*-1957. 
Jack.son.  Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobovltz,  Daniel  D..  260-84-  5167. 
Jacobovitz.  Donald  D.,  266-84  -5130. 
Jacobson,  Marc  J.,  416-80-259  I. 
Jamleson,  Jamie  L..  265-23-9:  78. 
Jancek.  Jeffrey  M.,  144-52-44|5. 
Janisz,  Alexander  F..  371- 
Jensen,  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Michael  V.  R..  252-9 
Johnson.  WiUiam  G.,  563-04- 
Jones.  Curtis  L  ,  Jr..  258-88-5'  31. 
Jones.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joustra.  Lawrence  J.,  154-52- 
Kanamlne.  Ted  S.,  230-86-68SD. 
Kanner,  Mlchael-D..  137-52-2'  i79. 
Kappel.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karol.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kayanan.  Leslie  F.,  546-06-3*8. 
Keating.  WiUiam  B.,  263-37-3  178. 
Keaton.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keeling,  Jesse  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kehlet.  Robert  A..  560-04-172  5. 
Keith.  Michael  T..  226-86-910  i. 
Kellett,  Richard  N..  011-46-81  S8. 
Kelley.  Ronald  J..  231-84-170< . 
Kelly.  Kevin  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemp,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy,  Fiederlck  HI,  117-4  1-0827. 
Kennedy,  John  R.,  III.  246-96|-4261. 
Key.  Marlon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiggins.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kime.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnard,  Jeffrey  L..  539-46-132t. 
Kindel.  Thomas  J.,  509-64-18!  4. 
King.  David  B..  III.  496-52-18  )5. 
Kingman.  Ralph  W..  262-19-9  132. 
Kinney,  Francis  X..  583-68-01  86. 
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Kitzrow.  Jay  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klalber,  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klauck,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B:nlght,  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohs,  Clarence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kophamer.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krahn,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krestyn.  Ivan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kretzer.  Alonzo  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuchar,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhr.  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurek,  Christopher  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kwan.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labrador,  Mel  C.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafayette.  John  D.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafayette,  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagarenne.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lai.  Christopher  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Andrew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamneck.  Kenneth  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Roland  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langhauser,   John   K.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laperch,  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamer,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasher,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawnick,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lederle.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Wllles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefemine,  Steven  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leishman.  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennox.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Allen  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Brett  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llebenow.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lledle.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lleto.  Anthony  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnehan.  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loba.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofgren.  Scott  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney.  Harry  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loveland,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loyd.  Cecil  C.  Ill    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukert,  Edward  p!.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunsford,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Ricky,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynem,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malda,  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mdlzel.  Samuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcolm,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  WUliam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malooley.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangan,  John  F.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manganlello.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manka,  Cory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manuele,  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maple.  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlng.  Steve  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marklewlcz.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Frank  F.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masl,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathis,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayes,  WiUiam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCandless,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoUam,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCone.  Walter  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Dan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Max  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPadden,  Colonel  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPadden.  James  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFadden.  Reginald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGaffigan.  Brlen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGhee.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McGlnnls.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGranahan.  Patrick  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuan,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeown.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus.  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMaster,  Roger  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McShea.  James  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mechtly.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meckstroth  Kurt  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melody.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mengel.  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkler.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mertens.  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mess,  Kerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  Thomas  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllla.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Freddie  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnton,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miott,  Rory  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitroka,  George  D.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modlln,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molzahn,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montanarl,  Rlzlero  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montelongo,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlock,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  James  M..  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosby,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser.  Warren  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muldoon,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mull.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Jerome  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nalgle,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napier,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nardi.  Paul  A.  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naudain.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  Paul  B.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Dirk.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nepll,  Darell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newm.an.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholas.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon,  John  L..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nosco,  Eugene  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nymark.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Bannon,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Temporary 
Disability  Retired  List,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 

To  te  colonel.  Regular  Army  and  colonel, 
Army  of  the  United  States 

Baatz,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IN   THE   MARINE   CORPS 

The  following-named  (chief  warrant  offi- 
cers) for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade 

of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  for 
limited  duty,  subject  to  the  quaUfications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Anthony.  Clarence  T..  McMahon.  Bruce  A. 

Jr.  Myers.  Clarence  E. 

Bartusevics.  John  Needels.  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Bolenbarker.  Luther  A.  Neu.  Melvln  P. 

Brown.  Calvin  D.  O'Connell,  Daniel  J. 

Caesar,  Ben  W.  Parisi.  Joseph  N. 

Carver.  David  A.  Parker.  Jack  C. 

Class.  George  N.  Peterson,  Ronald  J. 

Cline.  Paul  L.  PhiUlps,  Ronald  L. 

Collier.  Michael  L.  Polanco.  Geronimo, 

Combs.  Willie  L.  Jr. 

Creech.  Joseph  H.  Pope.  WlUlam  T. 

Deberry.  Mickey  L.  Rizzo.  Joseph  P. 

Parmer.  Robert  D.  Rodak.  James  L. 

FlUa.  Paul  T.  Rowlnsky,  Bob  A. 

Gingras,  Leon  E.,  Jr.  Ryan,  James  P. 

Goolden,  David  L.  Samples.  John  B. 

Grossnickle,  Robert  Shepard,  WiUiam  H. 

E.  Shultz,  John  R.,  Jr. 

Gutierrez.  Ellas  Simpson.  Edwin  P..  HI 

Helms,  Tony  A.  Slaughter.  Tliomas  L. 

Hoar.  Calvin  M.  Steigner.  William  L. 

Hudson.  Michael  P.  Stopka.  Ronald  J. 

Hurst.  Douglas  M.  Streagle.  David  W. 

James.  Richard  E.  Tampleton,  Doyle  W. 

Jewell,  James  E.  L.  Thomas,  Wesley  L. 

Johnson,  James  I.  Torres.  Felipe 

Knight,  Chester  E.  Trout.  Frederick  H. 

Lawson.  Jerome  P.  TwlUiger,  Wayne  G. 

Linam.  James  A.  Vinson.  CuUen  R. 

Livingston,  Jerome  E.  White.  Lawrence  J.. 

Lloyd,  James  R.  Jr. 

Lofton,  Morgan  J.  Whlttaker.  William 

Liopez,  Homero  R.  E..  Jr. 

McGrath,  Gary  L.  Winchester.  John  D. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  30, 1977: 

Department   of   Statb 

Joseph  D.  Duffey.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Matthew  Nimetz.  of  New  York,  to  be  Coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  State. 

Herbert  J.  Hansell.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Intebnational  Bai^ks 
W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  of 
United  States  Governor  of  the 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of 


United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
for  a  term  of  five  years;  a 


Kflchigan,  to  be 
International 
five  years  and 
International 
Development 
of  the 


G(  vernor 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
TION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
BYELORUSSIAN 
PUBLIC 


DEMOC  RATIO 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WH  MEN,  JR 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI  NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1977 


19;  8 


Mr.   WHALEN. 
year  when  much 

to  human,  national  and 

in  our  foreign  policy,  I  woult 
that  March  25  marked  the 

of  the  Declaration  of 

the  Byelorussian  Democrat 
proclaimed  59  years  ago  in 
fortunately,  for  that  small 
the  world,  the  independence 
sia  lasted  only  10  months 
overwhelmed  by  the  Soviet 
take  this  occasion  to 

Americans  enjoy  the  ^ 

dom  and  democracy  that  so 
have  been  long  denied. 

A  land  of  brave  and  __ 
pie.  Byelorussia  has  long 
both  in  many  internal  and 
er  games.  Integrated  within 
Empire  in  the  late  18th  cen 
russia   was   known   as   the 
provinces."  She  bravely 
dependence  on  March  25 
der  Austro-German  occupa 
the  First  World  War.  At  the 
war,  the  nation  was  split 
Poles  and  the  Russians  until 
year  after  declaring  her 
she  was  forcibly  incorporat 
Soviet  Union  as  the 
Socialist  Republic. 

During  W^orld  War  H,  By, 
seized  by  Nazi  Germany  for 
ginning  in  June  of  1941.  The 
to  restore  Byelorussian 
attempted  to  remodel  everyljh 
during  this  period.  When 
regained  control,  they  in 
this  process.  By  the  end  of 
n  several  million  Byelorussl) 
ished.  and  the  Soviets  had 
power. 

It  is  significant  to  note 
the  Soviet  Government  .  _ 
the  integrity  of  this  brave  ^ 
tablishing  new  administrativ^ 

of  the  country.  Yet  the 

pie  remained  strong  and  res 
Viet  attempt  to  dilute  them 
geneous  Russian  nation, 
they  work  is  not  well  suiteh 
culture,  Byelorussians  produce 
portant  crops  as  potatoes, 
rye  and  barley.  Urban 
begim  especially  in  farm 
tion. 


tlie 
turn 


rela  led 


In  addition,  Byelorussians  have  man- 
aged to  excel  in  many  areas  c  f  education 
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Inter-Amerlean  Development  Bank  for  a  term 
of  five  years;  and  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  United 
States  Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund. 

Department   of   Commerce 

Sidney  Harman,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Jerry  Joseph  Jasinowskl.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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DECLARA- 

OF  THE 

RE- 


Mr.  Spea  cer,  in  this 

consideral  Ion  is  given 

reljgious  rights 

like  to  note 

anniversary 

Indefiendence  of 

c  Republic, 

Minsk.  Un- 

nation  and 

bf  Byelorus- 

b  5f  ore  it  was 

i  rmy.  Let  us 

remen  ber  that  we 

princiiiles  of  free- 

nany  others 

dete  Tnined  peo- 
b  ?en  a  pawn 
e>  ternal  pow- 
the  Russian 
ury,  Byelo- 
"northwest 
declired  her  in- 
while  un- 
ion during 
end  of  the 
ijetween  the 
less  than  a 
in  lependence, 
!d  into  the 
Byeloru  sian  Soviet 


e|orussia  was 

3  years  be- 

Nazis  tried 

nationalism  and 

ling  Soviet 

Russians 

reversed 

World  War 

had  per- 

1  isurped  full 


t lat  in  1973 
threa  tened  again 
people  by  es- 
partitions 
peo- 
the  So- 
a  homo- 
While  the  land 
for  agri- 
such  im- 
fiax,  wheat, 
indiistries  have 
produc- 


Byeloi  ussian 
i!  ted 
into 


and  the  arts.  Their  folklore  is  considered 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  colorful  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Byelorussian  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  commemorate 
the  spirit  of  this  freedom  loving  people 
and  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  so  that  peo- 
ples everywhere  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  their  futures. 


RHODESIA    TEST   CASE   TO    HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  many  years  United  States  for- 
eign policy  neglected  the  continent  cf 
Africa.  Now,  the  press  of  events  has 
forced  renewed  attention  to  that  im- 
portant region. 

The  Carter  administration  has  chosen 
Rhodesia  as  the  test  case  to  demon- 
strate America's  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  majority  rule  in  Africa. 
Through  a  reimposition  of  an  embargo 
on  chrome,  the  Carter  administration 
seeks  to  place  itself  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  justice. 

I  believe  that  such  reasoning  repre- 
sents skewed  logic  and  instead,  that, 
reimposition  of  the  embargo  demon- 
strates the  hypocracy  of  the  United 
States  in  selectively  applying  its  moral 
rectitude. 

To  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
March  17  Richmond  Times -Dispatch: 

Morally,  a  policy  that  falls  to  treat  all 
regimes  that  violate  human  rights  alike  Is 
indefensible,  but  that  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  policy  that  the  United  States  has  now 
decided   to   pursue. 

This  editorial  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
illogic  of  current  U.S.  policy.  I  believe 
every  individual  concerned  with  this 
issue  should  have  the  benefit  of  this 
editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te.xt 
of  this  editorial  be  printed  in  Extensv  ns 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Restoring  the  Ban 

Urged  on  by  President  Carter,  Congress 
has  repealed  the  Byrd  amendment,  which 
authorized  the  United  States  to  Import 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  despite  a  United  Na- 
tions trade  ban  against  that  country.  By 
agreeing  now  to  comply  with  the  embargo, 
critics  of  the  amendment  argue,  the  United 
States   will   dramatically   confirm   Its   com- 


mitment to  majority  rule  and  human  rights 
In  Africa. 

They  are  wrong.  Wliat  the  United  States 
will  demonstrate,  rather.  Is  that  It  is  trag- 
ically shortsighted  and  dismayingly  hypo- 
critical. For  the  most  likely  effects  of  the 
American  decision  to  reinstate  the  ban 
against  Rhodeslan  chrome  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  leftist  movement  In  Africa 
and  to  show  that  Congress  and  the  Carter 
administration  are  brazenly  selective  In  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  human  rights. 

The  purpose  of  the  U.N.  embargo  against 
Rhodesia  Is  to  hasten  the  collapse  of  the 
white  government  In  Salisbury  and  to  pro- 
mote black  control.  Since  whites  constitute 
only  a  tiny  minority  of  that  country's  popu- 
lation, a  white-dominated  government  Is 
perceived  by  Its  critics  to  be  Inherently 
evil,  while  a  black  government  supposedly 
would  mean  democratic  "majority  rule"  and 
a  greater  respect  for  "hximan  rights."  By 
helping  to  destroy  the  existing  Rhodeslan 
regime,  the  United  States  will  prove,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  that  It  Is  on  the  side  of  the 
angels. 

Such  grotesque  thinking  totally  Ignores 
reality.  And  it  makes  a  mockery  of  morality. 
In  the  name  of  which  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment adopts  Its  new  policy. 

It  Is  absurd  to  equate  black  rule  in  pre- 
dominantly black  nations  with  majority  rule, 
for  few  of  the  black  governments  In  black 
African  countries  are  even  faintly  demo- 
cratic. Some,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  are 
cruelly  despotic,  savagely  suppressing  human 
rights  and  extinguishing  the  lives  of  those 
citizens  who  dare  protest  too  loudly.  Many 
of  Africa's  governments  are  pro-Communtst, 
as  are  some  of  the  strongest  g'jerrilla  forces 
In  Rhodesia.  Human  rights  certainly  do  not 
floiirlsh  under  communism,  but  It  Is  com- 
munism that  might  profit  most  from  the  col- 
lapse of  the  white  Rhodeslan  government. 

Morally,  a  policy  that  falls  to  treat  all 
regitnes  that  violate  human  rights  alike  Is 
indefensible,  but  that  Is  precisely  the  kind 
of  policy  that  the  United  States  has  now 
decided  to  pursue.  Aside  from  Rhodesia,  the 
two  major  suppliers  of  chrome  are  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa.  It  would  be  difficult 
if  not  Impossible  to  name  a  more  flagrant 
violator  of  human  rights  and  a  more  callous 
brutallzer  of  the  human  spirit  than  R\issia, 
and  South  Africa's  restrictions  against  its 
non-white  citizens  are  visible  to  the  entire 
world.  But  In  voting  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Congress  rejected  proposals  to 
extend  the  ban  to  Russian  and  South 
African  chrome. 

Moreover,  even  as  It  prepares  to  punish 
Rhodesia  for  its  alleged  offenses  against 
humanity,  the  United  States  government  is 
showing  increasing  interest  in  reestablishing 
trade  ties  with  the  Cuban  dictatorship  of 
Fidel  Castro,  that  ardent  champion  of  de- 
mocracy who  shows  his  devotion  to  human 
rights  by  sending  his  critics  to  prison  or  to 
the  gallows.  Castro's  government  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  turmoil  that  has 
shaken  Latin  America  in  recent  years,  and 
his  troops  are  making  trouble  In  Africa, 
where  they  are  serving  as  surrogates  of 
Russia. 

If  the  United  States  Is  so  dedicated  to 
human  rights  that  it  cannot  trade  with 
Rhodesia  with  a  clear  conscience,  how  could 
it   trade   with   the  Soviet  Union?   Or  even 
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consider  trading  with  Castro's  Cuba?  Are 
Congress  and  the  Carter  administration  for 
human  rights,  or  simply  against  the  white 
government  of  Rhodesia? 

The  Byrd  amendment  was  sponsored  by 
Virginia  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  who  was 
motivated  both  by  a  desire  for  fairness  In 
American  foreign  policy  and  by  a  concern  for 
the  nation's  security.  Chrome  is  important 
to  the  American  defense  Industry,  and  the 
United  States  should  not  have  to  rely.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  has  said,  upon  Russia  for  the 
metal.  Critics  of  the  amendment  argue, 
however,  that  reinstatement  of  the  ban 
would  pose  no  risk  for  the  United  States 
because  It  has  stockpiled  more  than  enough 
chrome  to  meet  Its  foreseeable  needs. 

Perhaps  it  has.  But  does  it  have  a  stock- 
pile of  human  rights  that  It  can  dispense 
to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Angola,  Uganda, 
Russia  and  Cuba?  Military  safe  reimposi- 
tion of  the  ban  might  be,  but  just  and 
wise  it  most  assuredly  is  not. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
seems  that  our  purpose  here  is  not  to 
represent  the  people  of  America,  but 
rather  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  hinder. 
For  instance,  in  enacting  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  we  short-sightedly  made  that 
cost  of  Americans  doing  business  over- 
seas prohibitive  and  easier  for  others  to 
compete.  Right  now,  our  balance  of  trade 
is  hardly  what  it  should  be  and  our  new 
tax  law  certainly  does  not  alleviate  the 
situation  as  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out: 
Trade  Trouble:  U.S.  Firms  in  Mideast  Have 

Toucher  Going;   Tax  Reform  Act  Cited 
(By  Ray  Vicker) 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. — U.S.  exports  of 
goods  and  services  are  running  into  tougher 
competition  In  the  Middle  East,  and  Ameri- 
cans and  others  in  the  region  say  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  isn't  helping  matters  one 
bit. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  world's  fastest- 
growing  market,  and  its  most  Important 
countries  for  U.S.  companies  are  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  In  that  order.  The  Saudi  Ara- 
bian market  has  long  been  dominated  by  the 
U.S.;  in  1976,  U.S.  exports  here  climbed  to 
$2.8  billion  from  $1.5  billion  the  previous 
year.  But  the  U.S.  share  of  the  market  has 
fallen,  from  31  %  In  1974  to  an  estimated  25% 
now. 

American  sales  to  Iran  actually  declined 
last  year,  to  $2.8  billion  from  $3.2  billion  in 
1975.  At  the  same  time.  West  Germany's 
sales  to  Iran  increased  by  11%,  Prance's  by 
19%. 

Over  all,  U.S.  nonmilitary  trade  with  the 
19  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  Increased  by  only  10%  in  1976  from 
1975,  after  an  Increase  of  more  than  300% 
from  1972  to  1975.  Some  tapering  off  was  to 
be  expected — the  oil  producers  couldn't  in- 
definitely Increase  their  purchases  at  the 
rate  set  Immediately  after  the  quadrupling 
of  oil  prices  in  1973— but  the  tough  competi- 
tion also  hurt. 

Now  comes  the  new  tax  law,  which  many 
observers  say  Is  making  things  worse  by  In- 
creasing U.S.  firms'  costs  and  by  touching 
off  an  uxodus  of  Americans  from  the  Middle 
East. 

NOW    IN    EFFECT 

The  law,  which  takes  effect  with  the  cur- 
rent tax  returns,  tightens  Washington's  tax 
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treatment  of  Americans  abroad.  Its  impact 
varies  from  country  to  country,  but  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  U.S.  Income  tax 
paid  by  an  American  in  the  Middle  East 
may  rise  by  thousands  of  dollars.  Often  the 
tax  will  exceed  the  tax  he  would  have  paid 
had  he  stayed  in  the  U.S.  at  the  same  salary 
but  without  those  large,  and  taxable,  allow- 
ances he  gets  so  that  he  can  live  in  his  ac- 
customed manner  in  this  high-cost  area — an 
area  where  an  ordinary  meal  may  cost  $20 
and  a  decent  apartment  may  rent  for  $2,000 
a  month. 

Overseas  Americans'  first  tax  returns  un- 
der the  new  law  aren't  due  till  June  15,  but 
the  measure's  Impact  on  U.S.  firms  could  be 
assessed  last  October  when  Congress  passed 
it.  Here  in  the  Middle  East  at  least,  the  re- 
percussions are  already  being  felt. 

Many  big  American  banks  and  other  firms, 
especially  companies  with  manufacturing 
operations  abroad,  compensate  employes  for 
any  added  taxes  they  Incur  in  an  overseas 
post.  In  such  cases,  the  Americans  are  often 
an  insignificant  cost  Item  in  a  sizable  opera- 
tion, and  the  added  costs  may  be  absorbed 
without  too  much  trouble. 

But  the  kind  of  U.S.  firm  most  common 
In  the  Middle  East — a  construction  company, 
service  firm,  individual  entrepreneur  or  one- 
shot  exporter  of  a  major  installation — oper- 
ates on  a  contract  basis  and  may  not  be  able 
to  bear  any  added  costs.  A  construction  com- 
pany, for  example,  may  have  a  3,000-man  op- 
eration that  Includes  500  Americans.  The 
margin  of  profit  In  the  contract  may  not  per- 
mit the  firm  to  assume  their  added  tax  bur- 
den. 

A  COMPANY'S  OPTIONS 

If  the  burden  isn't  assumed,  the  Americans 
may  quit  and  go  home,  and  the  foreign  ex- 
patriates hired  to  replace  them  may  not  fit 
the  operation  so  well.  Disrupting  though  It 
may  be,  the  hiring  of  foreign  expatriates  to 
replace  Americans  is  already  occurring  as 
other  Americans  are  no  longer  so  eager  to 
accept  overseas  assignments. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  firm  does  as- 
sume the  tax  burden,  then  the  profit  Is 
slashed.  The  bid  on  the  next  contract  will 
have  to  be  high  enough  to  reflect  the  bur- 
den; hence  that  contract  may  be  lost  to,  say, 
a  British  or  Japanese  firm. 

Other  key  Americans  in  the  Middle  East 
are  business  consultants;  still  others  are  ad- 
visers to  ministries  of  the  host  government. 
Many  of  them  make  purchasing  decisions  to 
the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars  and,  because 
of  their  backgrounds,  usually  favor  American 
products.  Although  an  adviser  might  per- 
suade his  ministry  to  give  him  a  hefty  raise, 
generally  there  is  no  one  to  pay  these  Ameri- 
cans' added  taxes  except  themselves.  These 
people  are  experts  who  feel  they  can  easily 
find  jobs  In  the  U.S.,  and  many  of  them  are 
going  home.  They  are  being  replaced  by  other 
nationals,  who  won't  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend American  products. 

COMPETITORS'    MOVES 

All  this  comes  at  a  time  when  Japan.  West 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  other  countries 
are  already  giving  strong  support  to  their 
hard-working  companies  in  the  Middle  East. 
One  $953  million  contract  In  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  lost  by  American  companies  to  a 
South  Korean  construction  firm.  Prance  has 
the  inside  track  on  some  water  desalination 
projects;  French  President  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estang  recently  visited  Saudi  Arabia,  plug- 
ging France  as  an  economic  and  political 
friend.  West  German  companies  are  pushing 
much  harder  into  Iran.  Italy  dominates  the 
Libyan  market,  and  its  share  of  sales  Is  in 
creasing.  In  a  press  conference  at  the  Inter- 
national Hotel  here,  a  member  of  a  Japanese 
trade  delegation  emphasizes  his  country's 
total  readiness  to  provide  Saudi  Arabia  with 
Japanese  Industrial  and  technical  know-how. 

"America  is  losing  out,  and  it  is  your  own 
government     which     is     accelerating     that 
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trend,"  «iys  Faisal  Beshlr,  Saudi  Arabia's 
deputy  minister  of  planning.  "I  recognize  the 
right  of  your  government  to  pass  any  laws 
which  it  wants.  But  in  this  case  It  is  America 
which  will  suffer,  not  us.  There  are  many 
other  countries  who  are  only  too  happy  to 
replace  America  in  supplying  us  with  the 
things  we  need."  Most  countries  don't  tax 
nonresident  citizens. 

Not  everyone,  it  seems,  agrees  that  the  new 
tax  law  is  having  such  dire  effects.  Tax  "re- 
formers" In  the  U.S.  say  Americans  abroad 
have  simply  been  avoiding  paying  their  fair 
share  of  U.S.  taxes,  and  a  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  task  force  has  recom- 
mended that  the  treatment  of  overseas  earn- 
ings be  tightened  still  further. 

Among  other  things,  the  1976  act  reduces 
to  $15,000  a  year — irom  $20,000  and  in  some 
cases  $25,000 — the  amount  of  income  that 
an  overseas  taxpayer  can  exclude  from  re- 
ported earnings.  The  Ways  and  Means  task 
force  recommends  repeal  of  the  entire  exclu- 
sion. It  argues  that  living  costs  abroad  are 
often  lower  than  in  some  parts  of  the  U.S. 
and  that  in  those  cases  where  living  costs 
are  indeed  higher  abroad,  these  costs  "should 
not  be  provided  for  through  a  government 
subsidy." 

The  panel  does  propose  some  tax  relief  In 
lieu  of  the  exclusion.  It  urges,  for  example, 
that  overseas  workers  be  allowed  a  tax  de- 
duction for  expenses  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren when  these  are  reimbursed  by  employ- 
ers. And  it  recommends  retention  of  the  ex- 
clusion for  construction  and  engineering 
workers.  It  also  notes  that  if  the  exclusion 
is  designed  to  spur  U.S.  exports,  it  could  be 
limited  to  individuals  Involved  in  the  export 
trade. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  argument  so 
far  as  the  Middle  East  is  concerned,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  certainly 
seems  undaunted.  "Business  opportunities  in 
the  (Middle  East)  and  North  Africa  region 
for  aggressive  U.S.  companies  will  continue 
to  expand  in  1977.  U.S.  exports  may  top  $14 
billion  (versus  $11  billion  in  1976),"  Kath- 
leen Keim  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce  says  in  a  recent  report. 

ADVANTAGES   IN    AREA 

America  does  enjoy  advantages  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  For  one  thing,  30,000  Americans  are 
in  Saudi  Arabia  now,  and  there  are  at  least 
as  many  elsewhere  in  the  area.  They  plug 
the  American  way,  sell  U.S.  goods  and  show 
the  Saudis  how  to  apply  American  technol- 
ogy to  their  problems.  Seventy-five  Ameri- 
can consulting  firms  operate  In  Saudi  Arabia. 
Contracts  outstanding  with  American  com- 
panies total  $17  billion.  Tet  company  officials 
display  anxieties. 

Costs  may  rise  no  mattar  how  a  company 
reacts  to  the  tax  law.  If  it  hires  foreign  ex- 
patriates, the  turnover  will  lower  efficiency, 
at  least  for  a  while;  also,  the  company  may 
have  to  set  up  personnel  departments  in  for- 
eign lands.  If  the  company  flies  Americans 
in  and  out  on  a  rotating  basis  so  that  they 
remain  residents  of  the  U.S. — the  firm 
thereby  holding  on  to  Americans  without  as- 
suming any  added  tax  burden — that  costs 
money,  too,  even  if  it  Is  cheaper  than  com- 
pensating employes  for  added  taxes. 

"Our  costs  have  been  Increasing  and  that 
makes  us  less  competitive,"  says  Ben  Dorf- 
man.  vice  president  of  the  Dhahran  subsidi- 
ary of  nuor  Corp.,  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction company,  as  he  discusses  the  tax 
law's  effects.  A  quarter  of  Fluor's  work  force 
here,  or  600'  men,  are  Americans  and  they 
hold  some  of  the  top  jobs.  They  work  on  a 
giant  gas-collecting  network  being  built  with 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  (Aramco)  in  Saudi 
Arabia's  Eastern  Province.  That  project  alone 
could  have  a  final  price  tag  of  over  16  bil- 
lion. "A  lot  of  our  Americans,"  Mr.  Dorfman 
says,  "are  thinking  of  going  home." 

Similar  comments  come  from  Lindel  E. 
M.ontgomery,  manager  in  Saudi  Arabia  for 
Geophysical  Services  International,  a  Texas 
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is  still  dropping.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  total  would  probably  rise. 

R.  P.  M.  Carlson,  managing  director  of  Melll 
Industrial  Group,  an  Iranian  conglomerate, 
says,  "The  sad  part  of  It  is  that  once  these 
Americans  leave,  they  are  very  unlikely  to 
come  back  no  matter  what  happens  in  the 
future  to  American  taxes." 

The  new  tax  law  may  harm  U.S.  political 
relations  with  Mideast  lands.  An  Iranian  of- 
ficial tells  about  a  U.S.  firm  whose  500  Ameri- 
cans In  Iran  perform  a  service  considered  im- 
portant by  the  Iranian  government. 

"The  company  approached  us  and  said  that 
the  new  American  tax  is  costing  them  $8 
million  to  $10  million  a  year  extra.  They 
said  they  couldn't  continue  their  contract 
with  us  if  they  don't  get  help,  so  we  made 
an  adjustment  in  our  contract  with  them. 

"If  taxes  are  being  collected  on  Americans 
in  Iran,  the  money  should  be  going  to  Iran, 
not  to  the  United  States.  Your  government  is 
actually  forcing  us  to  pay  taxes  to  the  United 
States  if  there  are  technicians  that  we  want 
to  keep  here." 
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BPW  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mount  Vernon  Business  and  Profession- 
al Women's  Club  celebrated  its  50th  an- 
niversary on  Saturday,  March  26  at  the 
Pelham  Country  Club.  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  de- 
scribing the  outstanding  work  of  the 
club  over  the  past  half  century  which 
appeared  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Daily 
Argus: 

BPW  50th  Anniversart 
(ByTerrlHall) 

"Women's  liberation"  Is  Just  a  phrase. 

Because  women  have  always  worked.  The 
Mount  Vernon  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  proves  it — the  organization  is 
celebrating  its  50th  Anniversary  In  Mount 
Vernon  this  month. 

"We  have  always  worked  for  equal  rights 
for  women."  says  Lorraine  Rouget,  past 
president  of  the  Mount  Vernon  BPW  club. 

"Not  In  the  avant-garde,  militant  way," 
she  says.  "But  we've  always  worked  for  equal 
pay  for  equal  work;  for  equal  opportunity 
in  the  Job  market. 

"The  Federation  of  BPW  clubs  has  always 
worked  very  steadily  through  legislative 
means  to  get  the  laws  passed,  rather  than 
through  demonstrations." 

Miss  Rouget  is  co-chairing  the  event  with 
Mary  Cosentlno,  also  a  past  president  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  club. 

As  part  of  the  celebration,  the  club  has 
put  together  an  exhibit  of  the  club's  history, 
which  can  be  viewed  at  the  Mount  Vernon 
Public  Library,  28  S.  First  Ave.  A  scrapbook 
will  be  presented  to  a  library  representative 
at  the  anniversary  dinner. 

Working  with  Miss  Rouget  and  Mrs.  Cos- 
entlno, Helyn  Fink,  current  BPW  president; 
and  Marian  Bertlne.  senior  past  president, 
have  compiled  a  complete  history  of  the 
organization's  work  in  Mount  Vernon  in- 
cluding clippings,  photographs,  and  other 
mementos. 

The  organization  was  founded  after 
World  War  I,  during  which  various  groups 
of  women  had  gotten  together  to  help  with 
the  war  effort.  The  national  federation  of 
BPW  clubs  was  formed  in  1919;  the  Mount 
Vernon  club,  in  1927. 

In  1927,  Mrs.  James  (Lena)  Flint  Barclay, 


the  city's  probation  officer,  invited  a  group 
of  women  who  were  employed  by  the  city, 
to  a  lunch  at  the  Hotel  Slwanoy,  hosted  by 
Mayor  William  D.  MacQuesten.  A  larger 
group  met  at  the  Westchester  Woman's  Club 
several  weeks  later,  and  on  Mwch  3,  1927, 
the  Mount  Vernon  BPW  club  was  officially 
founded,  with  Mrs.  Barclay  becoming  the 
first  president. 

On  April  9,  1927,  the  group  voted  to  Join 
the  state  and  national  federation  of  BPW 
clubs.  Over  the  years,  the  club  has  been  very 
active  in  Mount  Vernon  civic  affairs.  During 
the  '30s,  for  example,  club  projects  were  in- 
strumental in  having  over  hanging  signs  and 
trolley  tracks  removed  from  Fourth  Avenue; 
a  questionnaire  was  circulated  to  find  out 
"Why  People  Don't  Buy  in  Mount  Vernon," 
and  it  later  led  to  a  campaign  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  buy  from  local  merchants. 

In  the  past,  the  club  supported  the  Mount 
Vernon  Girls'  Club  and  other  youth  organiza- 
tions, and  currently  provides  for  a  $300 
scholarship  and  a  $25  prize  for  the  best  fe- 
male business  students  at  Mount  Vernon 
High  School. 

Last  year,  the  club  gave  the  Mount  Vernon 
Public  Library  $600  to  bring  the  collection  of 
women's  books  up  to  date  and  will  add  an- 
other $50  every  year. 

"And  we've  donated  to  the  United  Way 
down  through  the  years,"  Mrs.  Cosentlno 
says,  "since  it  was  the  Community  Chest." 

"And  we  donated  a  room  in  the  new  wing 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital,"  Mrs.  Fink 
adds. 

On  the  state  level,  BPW  admlnUters  the 
Grace  Legendre  Scholarship  Fund,  to  help 
women  who  have  stopped  working  continue 
their  educations  so  tliat  they  might  reenter 
the  Job  market.  The  local  clubs  contribute 
to  the  fund. 

The  Mount  Vernon  club  also  has  contrib- 
uted four  state  presidents,  district  directors 
and  a  national  treasurer.  When  the  state 
presidency  is  held  by  a  member  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  club,  the  state  office  of  the  organiza- 
tion also  moves  into  Mount  Vernon.  When 
Miss  Rouget  was  state  president  in  1967,  the 
office  was  at  22  W.  First  St. 

"There  was  a  time  when  we  did  a  lot  polit- 
ically," she  says,  "but  we  don't  do  it  anymore. 
We  would  urge  our  members  to  get  out  and 
vote  and  by  10  a.m.  we  could  say  all  our 
members  had  voted.  We've  always  been  active 
in  civic  things — we've  always  tried  to  be 
informed." 

The  Mount  Vernon  Club  was  also  the  first 
club  in  the  state  to  start  a  mental  health 
program  called  "Presents  for  Patients,"  In 
keeping  with  the  state's  "Ring  the  Bell 
for  Mental  Health"  campaign.  The  state 
awarded  the  club  with  a  gong,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  achievement. 

"We  worked  with  other  women's  organiza- 
tions," Mrs.  Cosentlno  says.  "Zonta,  the 
Weschester  Woman's  Club — we've  had  Joint 
meetings  with  Zonta,  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce." 

A  special  adult  education  course  was 
sponsored  by  the  organization  in  1966  and 
held  at  Mount  Vernon  High  School,  to  gear 
women  to  the  psychological  factors,  new 
techniques  and  resume  preparation  for  go- 
ing back  to  work.  BPW  supports  the  hospi- 
tal's budget  shop  and  Its  members  volunteer 
at  the  hospital,  the  library,  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

Through  the  national  and  state  federa- 
tion, the  club  supports  the  movement  for 
an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  (ERA),  by 
educating  members  to  what  such  an  amend- 
ment would  mean. 

Marian  Bertlr.e,  senior  past  president  of 
the  club,  has  been  a  member  for  45  years. 
Now  retired,  she  was  elected  the  first  woman 
bank  officer  in  Mount  Vernon  when  she  was 
employed  by  the  Eastchester  Savings  Bank. 
"I  Joined  BPW  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  meet  other  women  in 
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other  fields  of  business,"  she  says.  "I  took  an 
active  part  and  1  have  always  enjoyed  it." 

"I  think  it's  wonderful  for  a  club  to  have 
survived  50  years,"  she  says.  "I  think  it's 
really  an  accomplishment,  don't  you?" 


THE  FABULOUS  SCHENCK 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
formative article  about  one  of  my  19th 
century  predecessors  in  this  body  ap- 
peared in  the  February  issue  of  Dayton 
USA. 

Written  by  Jim  Butler,  the  piece  gives 
a  good  summary  of  the  life  of  Robert 
Cummings  Schenck.  Titled  "The  Fabu- 
lous Schenck,"  the  article  told  me  a  few 
things  about  Mr.  Schenck  I  did  not  know 
before.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  in- 
sert this  piece  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

"If  the  Republican  Party  of  this  country. 
If  the  thinking,  liberty-loving  men  of  the 
country,  want  an  honest,  sensible  man  to 
lead  them  in  the  coming  campaign,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  nominate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ilinols,  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

These  words,  spoken  in  Dayton,  on  the 
court  house  steps,  one  evening  in  Septem- 
ber 1359,  were  the  first  to  put  Lincoln's 
name  In  contention  for  the  presidency.  The 
speaker  was  Robert  Cummings  Schenck,  a 
former  Ohio  Legislator,  Congressman,  and 
Ambassador  to  Brazil.  And  Lincoln  didn't 
forget. 

When  Ft.  Sumter  was  Area  upon  in  1861 
Schenck  offered  his  services  "in  any  capac- 
ity" to  President  Lincoln.  After  a  short  wait 
Lincoln  summoned  Schenck  to  the  White 
House. 

"Good  morning  Mr.  Schenck,"  Lincoln 
greeted  him. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  Schenck  replied. 

"Were  having  a  devil  of  a  time  Just  now," 
Lincoln  commented,  then,  "Schenck,  can  you 
fight?" 

"I  don't  know  sir,  but  I  can  try." 

"And  I'm  sure  you  will  succeed.  You  have 
it  in  your  blood,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  chance  .  .  .  You  shall  be  made  a  briga- 
dier-general." 

Schenck  became  a  credit  to  Lincoln's  wis- 
dom. He  fought  with  courage  and  distinction 
In  several  Civil  War  battles,  including  both 
Bull  Runs.  During  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  in  August  1862.  Schenck  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  permanently  lost  the  full  use 
of  his  right  arm.  When  he  recovered  he  re- 
turned to  duty,  but  never  again  was  he  a 
battlefield  commander. 

Schenck,  one  of  ten  children  of  William 
and  Betsy  Schenck,  was  born  In  Franklin, 
Ohio,  4  October  1809.  He  attended  Miami 
University,  graduating  in  1827.  In  1830  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Thomas  Corwln  "the 
wisest  lawyer  in  Ohio"  at  Lebanon.  Moving 
to  Dayton  in  1831  he  became  a  law  partner 
of  Judge  Crane,  who  had  a  large  practice.  It 
became  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive as.soclations  In  the  state. 

But  Schenck  was  too  ambitious  to  remain 
a  small  town  lawyer  so  in  1841  he  entered 
public  life,  being  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature. Making  a  name  for  himself  there,  and 
quite  a  few  Democratic  enemies,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  May  1843.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  eight  years,  becoming  friends 
with  many  great  men  of  the  t!rr.e. 

While  defending  Daniel  Web.ster  on  charges 
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brought  against  him  by  Charles  Ingersoll, 
Schenck  called  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
Webster  was  cleared,  but  during  the  inquiry 
Schenck  unearthed  evidence  that  years  be- 
fore, Aaron  Burr  had  been  permitted  to  go 
through  secret  files  of  the  State  Department. 
Burr  was  trying  to  find  evidence  to  injure 
President  George  Washington's  esteemed 
reputation.  Apparently  Burr's  scheme  fell 
through.  But,  needless  to  say,  Webster  was 
forever  a  devout  friend  of  Schenck's. 

When  Schenck  was  told  by  doctors  in  1848 
he  had  consumption  and  wouldn't  last  the 
winter  he  went  to  Cuba.  This  didn't  help  so 
Schenck's  good  friend.  President  Millard 
Fillmore  made  him  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 
After  spending  several  fruitful  years  in  South 
America  Schenck  came  home  cured,  never 
again  to  be  bothered  by  his  lungs. 

After  the  war  Schenck  was  appointed  by 
President  U.S.  Grant  in  1870  as  Minister  to 
England,  where  he  served  for  over  five  years. 
During  this  time  Schenck  unwittingly  be- 
came involved  in  a  mine  fraud,  of  which  he 
was  later  exonerated.  It  was  al.so  during  this 
period  that  another,  but  much  les.ser  scandal 
surfaced. 

Schenck  was  quite  adept  at  poker  playing 
and  at  a  house  party  in  Somersetshire  he  was 
asked  by  the  hoste.ss  to  jot  down  a  few  rules 
of  the  game.  This  he  did,  and  to  his  surprise 
a  while  later  a  pamphlet  was  published  with 
those  very  rules. 

Back  in  the  United  States  the  press  raised 
a  furor  at  our  poker-playing  ambassador, 
who  should  spend  more  time  attending  to 
his  duties  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James.  Per- 
haps to  show  his  contempt  of  those  who 
would  castigate  him,  Schenck  had  a  book  of 
rules  published  himself  when  he  returned 
home.  On  the  title  page  of  the  17-page  book- 
let Schenck  had  written:  "Put  not  your  trust 
in  Kings  and  Princes,  three  of  a  kind  wiU 
take  them  both." 

In  Nissequaque,  Long  Island,  New  York  in 
1834  Schenck  married  Rennelche  Smith. 
Three  of  their  six  children  died  at  early  ages. 
Rennelche  died  in  1849,  and  Schenck  lived 
until  1890.  In  his  later  years  he  resided  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  practiced  law  and  was  re- 
nowned as  an  authority  on  poker.  At  his 
death  he  was  returned  to  Dayton  and  burled 
at  Woodland  Cemetery. 


JAYCEE  CREED 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  annual  Bosses  Night  and 
Awards  Banquet  of  the  Warren  ton - 
Fauquier  Jaycees  in  Fauquier  County, 
Va. 

The  banquet  was  held  to  give  recog- 
nition to  outstanding  individuals  and 
business  which  in  the  last  year  have 
contributed  greatly  of  their  time  and  en- 
ergy for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

I  was  struck  by  the  dedication  of  the 
many  individuals  who  contributed  so 
fully  to  their  community. 

I  was  equally  impressed  with  the  Jay- 
cee's  Creed,  a  creed  I  long  have  been 
familiar  with.  I  believe  that  this  creed 
should  be  a  guiding  force  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Jaycee's  Creed  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  creed 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jatcee  Creed 

We  believe: 

That  faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life. 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations. 

That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise. 

That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men. 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  In  human 
personality. 

And  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  life. 


CAMP  SAFETY  INCENTIVE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  my 
Camp  Safety  Incentive  Act  with  14  co- 
sponsors.  This  was  first  introduced  as 
H.R.  5167  on  March  17,  1977,  and  is 
nearly  identical  to  the  substitute  I  offered 
in  the  House  on  April  17,  1975.  That  sub- 
stitute lost  by  the  narrow  vote  of  188  to 
194.  My  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  promulgate  model  youth  camp 
safety  standards  and  provide  a  one-time 
3-year  grant  assistance  program  totaling 
$22.5  million  to  assist  States  in  setting 
up  their  own  camp  safety  programs  using 
comparable  standards.  Unlike  other  bills, 
my  measure  would  not  provide  Federal 
preemption  and  enforcement  in  those 
States  not  having  federally  approved  pro- 
grams. In  my  opinion,  and  based  on  avail- 
able data  of  camp  fatalities  and  injuries, 
the  problem  is  not  so  serious  as  to  merit 
creating  a  junior-OSHA  to  police  our 
youth  camps.  Since  my  bill  does  not  im- 
pose Federal  regulation  and  inspections 
on  the  States,  the  full  $7.5  million  a  year 
would  be  available  to  assist  States  in  the 
form  of  plan  initiation,  training,  and 
startup  grants.  The  P'ederal  approach 
bills,  on  the  other  hand,  which  authorize 
the  same  amount,  would  necessarily 
make  less  available  in  grants  since  up  to 
$6  million  a  year  would  be  required  for 
the  enforcement  effort  alone,  thus  leav- 
ing only  about  $1.5  million  a  year  for 
grant  purposes.  It  is  obvious  that  my  bill 
would  offer  greater  financial  incentive  to 
the  States  to  establish  their  own  camp 
safety  programs  since  more  assistance 
would  be  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  testify  before  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation, Health  and  Safety  on  this 
legislation.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  include  a  list  of  cosponsors  of  my  Camp 
Safety  Incentive  Act  followed  by  the  full 
text  of  my  testimony: 
CospoNsoRs  OF  Camp  Safety  Incentive  Act 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  BevUl,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Lagomarslno,  Mr.  Krueger,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Pat- 
tlson,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr,  Sebellus 
and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
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Testimomt    of    Hon.    JohnI   B.    Akdekson, 
Before  the  Subcommittei    on  Compensa 
noN.   Health   and  Safety   of   the  House 
Committee  on  Education   and  Labor   on 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Lfcisi  ation 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
committee:    I  am  grateful 
tunlty  to  testify  before  you 
of  youth  camp  safety  legl; 
since  no  hearings  were  held 
the  last  Congress  before  H.R 
to  the  House.  I  especially  w^ 
you  on  your  attempt  In  this 
Uclt  the  views  and  testimony 
parties  before  acting  on  this 
this  diversity  of  views  and 
better  enable  you  to  conslde  r 
Involved  and  report  a  bet 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ^ 
and  the  ranking  Republlcar 
committee  (Mr.  Sarasln)  for 
Ing  Interest  and  efforts  on 
camp  safety.  I  think  we  all 
concern  for  the  safety  and  w 
Nation's   children.   As   parenlfe 
rlence  the  same  nervous  uncerfai 
when  our  young  sons  and 
to  camp  or  to  visit  distant 
tlves.  We  know  that  some 
Illness  could  befall  them  anc 
be  able  to  be  at  their  sides  . 
want  to  know  that  they  will  b< 
la   a   safe   environment   and 
supervision.    During    the 
safety  in  the  last  Congress,  I 
cellent  hints  to  parents  on  ( 
for  their  children.  These  had 
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Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
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forcement  of  minimum  standaf 
camp  safety,  but  both  bills 

provide   for   Federal 
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the  Federal  standards  (one 
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eral    regulation    and    enforcement 
Federal   enforcement  of 

standards  would  be  an 

slon  on   the   police   powers 
States  under  our  constltutlo 
Federalism.  I  do  not  think  It 
argue    that    Federal    preemptlo 
powers  Is  necessary  because  on 
have   meaningful    youth   cam] 
and  programs.  And  I  might 
that  while  It  was  argued  bacli 
only  six  States  had  meaningfi  1 
safety  laws,  the  latest  figures 
Indicate  that  12  States  now 
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So.  State  action  In  this  area  has  doubled  in 
Just  the  last  two  years,  even  without  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  or  the  threat  of  pre- 
emption. 

But  I  think  the  Important  point  to  empha- 
size here  Is  that  Just  because  the  remaining 
States  do  not  have  youth  camp  safety  laws 
or  programs  per  se,  it  does  not  follow  that 
youth  camps  within  their  Jurisdiction  are 
unsafe.  Most  are  still  subject  to  State  fire 
and  sanitation  inspections,  and  moreover, 
camp  operators  are  acutely  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  campers.  Any  gross  negligence 
In  thl?  regard  which  led  to  serious  Illnesses 
or  accidents  would  make  them  extremely 
vulnerable  to  suits  by  the  parents  of  campers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  acid  test  in  decid- 
ing whether  Federal  enforcement  is  neces- 
sary Is  not  how  many  States  have  youth 
camp  safety  laws,  but  rather  how  serious 
the  problem  is  In  terms  of  deaths.  Illnesses 
and  injuries.  And  I  don't  think  the  available 
data  win  support  the  argument  that  this  is 
so  serious  as  to  merit  massive  and  direct 
Federal  Intervention.  To  quote  from  one  of 
your  previous  witnesses.  Alan  J.  Stolz  of  the 
American  Camping  Association,  "organized 
camping  Is  already  a  very  safe  enterprl.se." 
He  went  on  to  ponit  out  that  the  intury 
rate  in  camps,  including  very  minor  Injuries, 
is  one-fifth  that  for  school  children,  even 
though  schools  operate  on  six-hour  davs  and 
most  camps  on  a  round-the-clock  basis. 

Compare,  if  you  will,  the  estimated  250,- 
000  major  and  minor  Injuries  In  camps  each 
year  with  the  4.3  million  moving  vehicle 
Injuries  each  year,  the  8.7  million  work- 
related  injuries,  and  the  21.5  million  which 
occur  In  the  home  each  year.  Or,  compare 
the  estimated  25  deaths  In  camps  each  year 
with  the  "46,000  on  our  nation's  highways, 
the  12,600  Job-related  fatalities,  and  the 
25,500  accidental  deaths  occurring  in  the 
home  each  year.  Or.  to  put  this  in  another 
perspective,  the  accidental  death  rate 
among  campers  is  .3  per  100,000  campers, 
compared  to  a  21.6  death  rate  in  auto  acci- 
dents and  a  12.0  death  rate  In  home  acci- 
dents. Keeping  in  mind  the  .3  accidental 
death  rate  in  camps,  consider  the  fact  that 
the  rate  In  the  overall  youth  populace,  ages 
5  to  14,  Is  18  per  100,000.  The  source  for  these 
statistics  Is  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  at  HEW. 

While  I  by  no  means  wish  to  minimize  the 
individual  tragedy  which  surrounds  each 
and  every  camper  death,  I  think  this  com- 
mittee must  put  the  problem  in  proper 
perspective  before  acting.  And  the  fact  is, 
camps  have  60  times  fewer  fatalities,  and 
five  times  fewer  Injuries  than  the  same 
youth  populace  at  large.  To  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Stolz  of  ACA,  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  illnesses,  accidents  and  injuries  do  oc- 
cur, this  is  a  very  heartening  endorsement  of 
the  safety  record  in  youth  camps."  This  com- 
mittee should  consider  the  more  dangerous 
situation  in  which  chUdren  wUl  be  placed 
If  they  can't  go  to  camps  which  may  have 
to  close  down  due  to  costly  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons  I  am 
again  this  year  proposing  an  alternative  to 
Federal  enforcement  of  youth  camp  safety 
standards.  I  introduced  this  alternative  on 
March  17,  1977.  as  H.R.  6167,  the  "Camp 
Safety  Incentive  Act."  It's  nearly  Identical 
to  the  substitute  I  offered  on  the  House  floor 
on  AprU  17.  1975.  You  will  recall  that  my 
substitute  lost  by  the  narrow  vote  of  188  to 
194.  Under  the  terms  of  my  bUl,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  would  merely  promulgate  model 
youth  camp  safety  standards  and  offer  a  one- 
time, three  year  Federal  assistance  program 
to  help  States  establish  and  enforce  com- 
parable standards  if  they  wish.  The  total 
grant  assistance  would  be  the  same  amount 
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as  authorized  in  the  Federal  bills— $22  6 
million  over  three  years— but  on  a  50% 
rather  than  80%  matching  basis.  The  idea 
behind  this  approach  U  to  get  the  States 
started  but  not  to  foster  near  total  depend- 
ence on  the  Federal  government  to  keep  their 
programs  running  in  perpetuity. 

Not  only  will  the  50%  matching  require- 
ment (except  for  the  $1  million  in  plan 
Initiation  grants  which  wUl  not  require 
matching)  insure  that  the  grants  will  go 
further  during  this  crucial  three-year  pe- 
riod, but  so  too  will  the  fact  that  all  the 
money  authorized  wUl  go  for  grants,  where- 
as much  of  the  money  under  the  Federal 
approach  bills  will  be  required  for  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  efforts  which  will  begin  in 
all  States  one-year  after  the  promulgation 
of  standards,  except  in  those  which  have 
Federally  approved  programs  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  regulations.  While  the  commit- 
tee report  on  this  in  the  last  Congress  Indi- 
cated that  it  was  not  its  intention  to  set  up 
"a  large  force  of  Federal  Inspectors,"  I  am 
wondering  how  this  Federal  approach  will 
be  anymore  effective  than  what  now  exists 
without  a  large  Federal  enforcement  effort. 
Whereas,  under  State  plans  In  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  my  bill  each  camp  must  be  In- 
spected once  a  year,  there  is  no  such  re- 
quirement for  camps  under  Federal  Juris- 
diction. 

Assuming,  for  a  moment,  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  States  and  one-fourth  of  the 
camps,  were  under  Federally  approved  plans, 
that  would  leave  some  7.500  camps  subject 
to  Federal  enforcement.  Since  the  average 
summer  camping  season  runs  12  weeks  or 
less,  an  annual  Federal  inspection  would 
require  625  Inspections  per  v/eek.  Assuming 
an  average  ln.spector  could  only  cover  two 
camps  per  week,  that  would  require  some 
312  Inspectors.  Based  on  our  OSHA  expe- 
rience where  the  average  salary  per  em- 
ployee is  $17,000  per  year  and  the  average 
cost  of  an  Inspection  is  $786,  the  cost  of 
Inspecting  7,500  camps  each  summer  would 
total  roughly  $6-mlllion.  And  what  do  In- 
spectors  do   the   rest   of   the   year? 

On  the  other  hand.  If  It  Is  argued  that 
such  a  large  inspection  force  and  annual 
inspections  are  not  anticipated  under  the 
Federal  enforcement  effort,  we  are  in  effect 
saying  that  Federal  enforcement  will  be  less 
effective  and  stringent  than  in  those  States 
running   their   own   programs. 

I  think  my  voluntary  approach  and  State 
enforcement  is  far  preferable  to  the  Federal 
enforcement  approach.  Moreover,  my  bill 
mandates  a  study  by  HEW  over  the  three- 
year  period  of  the  incidence  of  camp  faUl- 
Itles  and  serious  injuries  and  Illnesses. 
Hopefully.  It  wUl  be  better  than  the  1971 
study  which  was  so  widely  faulted.  Perhaps 
then,  on  the  basis  of  the  study  and  this 
three-year  voluntary  program,  we  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  know  whether  the  prob- 
lem is  anymore  serious  than  it  now  appears 
to  be  and  whether  further  Federal  involve- 
ment Is  warranted. 
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BILL  HIGGINSON 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  many  Chicagoans  as  well  as 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  in  ap- 
plauding the  accompll<:hments  of  a  dedi- 
cated civic  leader.  Bill  Higginson.  Bill, 
who  is  leaving  his  position  as  the  execu- 


tive director  of  the  Southwest  YMCA, 
was  recently  honored  by  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  for  his  many  achieve- 
ments. 

As  head  of  the  YMCA.  Bill  Higginson 
has  been  instrumental  in  initiating 
many  social  action  programs  benefiting 
my  district  and  many  surrounding  areas 
in  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Bill  has  always  been  concerned  about 
the  problems  and  needs  of  young  people. 
His  summer  youth  worker  program  has 
enhanced  the  quality  of  life  of  our  com- 
munities and  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  neighborhoods. 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  cited 
his  drug  abuse  program  as  the  most  ef- 
fective in  the  area.  Drug  abuse  is  con- 
sidered by  almost  half  the  mayors  of 
the  Nation  as  one  of  five  of  the  most  cru- 
cial problems  in  their  cities.  To  have  an 
effective  and  productive  program  in  this 
area  is  a  great  achievement.  Bill  has  also 
set  up  several  student  service  bureaus  at 
local  high  schools  which  have  proved 
very  successful. 

Bill  has  worked  intimately  with  the 
people  connected  with  these  social  action 
programs.  He  has  spent  countless  hours 
with  elected  officials  on  the  local  and 
State  level  to  win  support  for  drug  abuse, 
runaway,  and  counseling  programs.  His 
success  in  securing  the  proper  funding 
from  both  State  and  Federal  sources  has 
enabled  him  to  conduct  these  worthwhile 
projects. 

The  Southwest  YMCA  and  our  com- 
munity will  greatly  miss  its  executive 
director.  We  certainly  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  position  with  Chicago  United, 
another  social  action  agency. 


REEXAMINING     THE     NEW     YORK 
FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  by  Felix  G.  Rohatyn  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  today. 
The  article  deals  with  the  oft-discussed 
New  York  City  crisis  and,  in  a  welcome 
departure  from  the  norm,  approaches  in 
realistic  and  cogent  terms  the  question 
of  how  long  the  New  York  City  financial 
crisis  is  likely  to  continue.  Initially,  Mr. 
Rohatyn  authored  and  advocated  the  3- 
year  financial  plan  now  in  existence. 
Then,  when  it  became  only  too  obvious 
that  New  York  City  would  be  unable  to 
approach  anything  like  normal  financial 
stability  within  that  time,  he  favored  an 
extension  to  6  years.  Now  he  has  finally 
come  around  to  advocating  a  15-  to  20- 
year  term  for  Federal  assistance— an 
idea  he  bitterly  opposed  when  I  advanced 
it  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  all  understand 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  the 
New  York  financial  problem  be  resolved 
on  a  short-term  basis.  The  city  shall  need 
help  for  the  next  15  to  20  years  to  come. 
With  the  immediate  threat  of  financial 
disaster  removed,  we  now  have  time  to 
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give  some  hard  thought  to  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  us  and  to  the  city.  The 
administration,  cognizant  of  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  centers,  is  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Urban  Development  Bank.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabilization  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moore- 
head)  has  just  finished  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees. 

It  is  most  important  that  we,  who  ulti- 
mately shall  have  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  on  the  type  of  legislation  we 
enact,  now  establish  a  dialog  and  develop 
the  relevant  information  necessary  to 
deal  not  only  with  the  plight  of  New 
York,  but  with  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  our  other  urban  centers.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  article  I  am  inserting  here 
represents  a  good  first  step  in  that  di- 
rection. I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Restoration  of  New  York  City 
(By  Felix  Q.  Rohatyn) 

The  New  York  City  moratorium  crisis 
appears  to  be  behind  us.  As  the  result  of  a 
financing  package  recently  announced,  in- 
cluding an  exchange  of  MAC  bonds  for  city 
notes,  the  last  of  the  unfunded  short-term 
debt  accumulated  by  the  city  between  1970- 
1975  wni  finally  have  been  refinanced.  With 
the  completion  of  the  current  plan,  almost 
$6  billion  of  short-term  notes  outstanding  as 
of  May  1975  will  have  been  refinanced 
through  a  series  of  actions  which  involved 
creation  of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Emergency  Financial  Con- 
trol Board,  together  with  a  financing  pack- 
age involving  banks,  unions,  the  public  mar- 
ket, state  and  federal  government. 

This  included  not  only  the  $6  biUlon  of 
accumulated  short-term  debt,  but  also  $2.5 
billion  to  finance  the  city's  requirements 
from  1976-1978  and  $2.3  billion  of  seasonal 
loans  provided  by  the  federal  government. 
All  of  this  financing,  totaUng  about  $10  bil- 
lion, was  accomplished  over  the  last  two 
years  without  a  public  market  existing  for 
city  securities.  And,  with  the  exception  of 
public  financing  of  MAC  totaling  about  $1.5 
biUlon.  most  of  It  was  arranged  privately. 

In  the  last  two  years  New  York  has  made 
a  dramatic  change  in  the  direction  and 
philosophy  of  its  government.  Through  a  re- 
duction of  almost  20%  in  its  labor  force,  the 
imposition  of  additional  taxes,  a  moderately 
successful  wage  freeze  and  a  policy  of  in- 
creased labor  productivity  in  exchange  for 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  the  city  has  be- 
gun the  painful  process  of  reversing  its  al- 
most uninterrupted  growth  in  municipal 
services  and  pay  over  the  last  15  years.  The 
imposition  of  tuition  at  City  University  for 
the  first  time  In  120  years,  sharp  increases  in 
transit  fares  and  closing  of  municipal  hos- 
pitals signify  that  the  city  can  do  politically 
unpleasant  things  when  faced  with  harsh 
reality. 

Some  of  this  change  was  forced  by  MAC 
and  the  Control  Board.  And  certain  of  the 
reforms — the  efficiency  of  municipal  services 
and  the  level  of  education — are  far  from  per- 
fect. Moreover,  changes  can't  occur  over- 
night. But  it  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  new 
direction  cannot  be  reversed  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

AMAZING  passions  UNLEASHED 

The  passions  that  the  New  York  City  prob- 
lem unleashed  are  amazing — and  complicat- 
ing. To  millions  who  have  entered  the  U.S. 
through  New  York,  it  is  a  symbol  of  oppor- 
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tunlty,  of  freedom,  of  generosity  and  of  car- 
ing for  the  needy.  To  at  least  as  many  mil- 
lions. New  York  is  the  symbol  of  liberal 
thinking  carried  to  its  outer  limits — the  de- 
basing of  such  virtues  as  thrift,  hard  work 
and  the  ability  to  do  It  on  your  own. 

In  truth  New  York  Is  all  of  those  things. 
Restoration  of  the  city  requires  respect  both 
for  compassion  and  those  virtues  that  wUl 
enable  it  to  avoid  its  formed  excesses. 

The  absence  of  a  market  for  city  securi- 
ties obviously  cannot  continue  much  longer. 
The  financing  arranged  for  the  survival  of 
the  city,  both  with  respect  to  its  capital 
spending  and  its  seasonal  requirements,  does 
not  carry  beyond  June  30,  1978.  This  is  the 
date  at  which  the  current  Federal  Seasonal 
Loan  Act  expires,  as  well  as  the  date  to  which 
the  current  commitments  of  the  pension  sys- 
tems will  carry  the  city. 

It  is  not  only  a  federal  requirement  that 
the  city  attempt  to  get  back  into  the  market 
before  June  30,  1978.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
city,  as  well. 

The  recent  negotiations  ended  with  a 
shaky  financing  plan  for  the  publicly  held 
notes  in  the  amount  of  $983  million,  and 
with  a  regrettable  breakdown  in  negotia- 
tions between  the  Clearing  House  banks  and 
the  city.  This  revolved  around  creation  of  a 
new  city  bond  and  with  It  a  Review  Board 
that  for  the  life  of  those  obligations  would 
have  significant  powers  over  the  city's  fiscal 
and  financial  life. 

This  problem  has  been  postponed  for  the 
time  being,  perhaps  until  the  fall  or  winter 
when  the  mayoral  election  is  behind  us,  and 
we  have  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1978  and 
a  balanced  fiscal  plan  for  1979. 

But  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  in 
my  mind  that  a  long-term  budgetary  review 
mechanism  will  be  required.  Like  it  or  not, 
the  city  cannot  get  away  from  Its  tawdry  fi- 
nancial past.  The  issue,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  to  have  a  review  mechanism  but 
what  kind  of  mechanism  is  appropriate. 

This  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
Congress  if  and  when  federal  legislation  is 
considered  for  beyond  June  30,  1978.  It  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  by  then  New  York  will 
be  able  to  finance  the  roughly  $4  billion  of 
annual  financing  that  will  be  required.  This 
is  roughly  $3  billion  of  seasonal  financing 
presently  provided  by  the  state  and  federal 
government  and  a  minimum  of  $1  billion  of 
long-term  capital  financing. 

Whether  long-term  credit  assistance  Is 
provided  through  some  form  of  federal  guar- 
antees or  an  Urban  Development  Bank,  or 
whether  it  is  provided  by  an  extension  of  the 
Seasonal  Loan  Act,  are  Issues  that  require 
serious  debate.  The  necessary  review  mecha- 
nism should  accompany  federal  assistance, 
but  since  it  will  remain  for  15  to  20  years, 
its  constitutional  implications  for  city  gov- 
ernment also  deserve  lengthy  study. 

The  continued  drama  of  successive  default 
crises  over  tlie  last  two  years  has  served  to 
obscure  the  real  crisis  caused  by  social  and 
economic  factors  that  are  not  likely  to 
change  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  with 
which  the  city  by  itself  is  incapable  of  cop- 
ing. Still  it  is  capable  of  coping  with  certain 
problem  areas,  and  the  sooner  attention  is 
switched  from  default  to  its  basic  long-term 
economic  and  social  problems  the  more 
quickly  solutions  may  be  found. 

We  can  say  over  and  over  that  the  federal 
government  has  to  take  over  the  city's  share 
of  welfare,  as  it  must.  But  even  this  would 
not  solve  the  city's  long-term  problem.  That 
can  only  be  solved  by  keeping  and  attracting 
private  employment.  By  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  provides  quality  education.  By 
wider  tax  borders  that  include  fleeing  com- 
muters. By  lowering  city  and  state  taxes 
to  make  us  more  competitive  with  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  decide  what  kind  of 
city  we  can  expect  to  have  in  10  or  15  years. 
Although   manufacturing    should    be   pro- 
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street  entrance  during  all  these  years. 
So,  I  got  to  know  Adolph  very  well — as 
did  my  family  who  visit  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 

Officer  Krenn  always  exhibited  spe- 
cial interest  in  our  two  children,  Mi- 
chael and  Andrea,  who  first  met  Adolph 
in  1971  when  they  were  very  young.  They 
are  now  teenagers.  Over  the  years,  when- 
ever they  passed  Adolph's  desk,  he  al- 
ways called  their  names  and  had  a  nice 
word  for  them. 

He  treated  everyone — friend  and 
stranger — with  unfailing  consideration 
and  courtesy.  His  friendly  greeting,  more 
than  once,  got  my  tough  day  off  to  a 
smooth  start. 

My  staff  and  I — and  I  am  sure  this 
goes  for  all  the  Longworth  congressional 
family — always  enjoyed  being  with  and 
around  Officer  Krenn. 

But,  Adolph  died  yesterday.  This  fine 
and  kind  gentleman  will  be  deeply 
missed  and  long  remembered  by  Ron 
Mazzoli,  his  family,  and  a  lot  of  other 
people. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


March  30,  1977 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  SCHUZLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
glorious  anniversary,  but  it  is  also  a  time 
of  sorrow.  On  this  occasion  of  the  59th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence— a  culmination  of  more  than  two 
centuries  of  struggle — it  Is  fitting  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  com- 
mend the  people  of  that  nation  for  their 
valiant  efforts. 

For  22  years  Lithuanians  enjoyed  their 
precious  freedom  and  entered  a  period  of 
unparalleled  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal advancement.  But  World  War  II  was 
to  close  that  door  of  opportunity  and 
take  away  the  freedom  of  choice  in  ex- 
change for  Soviet  domination. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  precious  com- 
modities to  all  Americans.  We  have  but 
to  recall  the  dramatic  accounts  of  cour- 
age, determination,  and  self-sacrifice  of 
our  American  revolutionists.  Yesterday 
at  the  nationalization  ceremony  of  Val- 
ley Forge  Park,  tribute  was  paid  those 
early  American  soldiers.  That  winter  of 
1777-78 — one  of  suffering  and  discom- 
fort— was  the  turning  point  of  our  free- 
dom. George  Washington's  Continental 
Army  entered  in  defeat,  but  left  as  troops 
in  search  of  victoi-y.  Those  men  fought 
for  our  freedom  that  we  take  for  granted ; 
a  freedom  that  has  been  preserved  for 
two  centuries.  The  Lithuanians  have  not 
been  as  fortunate. 

The  U.S.  support  of  the  Lithuanian's 
just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence is  clearly  reflected  in  our  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  forcible  Incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  in  time 
the  Soviet  masters  will  recognize  that  the 
desire  of  all  men  to  be  free  to  choose 
their  own  destinies  cannot  be  denied.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  trend  for  the  granting 
of  national  independence  will  extend  to 
Llthtiania  so  it  may  take  its  place  as  a 


free  nation  living  In  harmony  with  its 
neighbors. 

Lithuania  Is  a  dally  reminder  for  free 
men  everywhere  that  freedom  Is  not 
easily  attainable.  Rather,  we  exist  in  a 
century  where  growth  of  totalitarian 
power  thwarts  us.  Today  as  we  recall  our 
own  freedom  let  us  support  the  Lithuani- 
an people  in  their  hopes  and  dreams  that 
one  day  soon  they  may  be  free  to  pursue 
their  birthright — a  free  and  independent 
Lithuania. 


BETRAYAL  OF  TRUST 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  heard  on  the  fate 
of  the  19  initial  water  projects  President 
Carter  determined  should  be  stricken 
from  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget.  The 
Senate  has  already  affirmed  their  inten- 
tion that  the  projects  be  continued,  and 
I  am  confident  the  House  will  be  equally 
forceful  in  their  decision  on  the  matter. 

Last  week  the  public  hearings  were 
held  purportedly  to  give  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  various  projects  a 
forum  to  state  their  case.  Quite  frankly, 
I  can  only  consider  the  hearings  an  at- 
tempt to  publicly  justify  decisions  which 
have  already  been  made. 

V^There  the  Oahe  project  of  South  Da- 
kota is  concerned,  I  must  consider  the 
action  by  the  President  a  betrayal  of  the 
trust  the  people  of  South  Dakota  placed 
in  the  Federal  Government  for  assist- 
ance in  future  water  resource  develop- 
ment when  they  permitted  the  four  high 
dams  of  the  Missouri  River  to  be  built. 
My  statement  at  the  hearings  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable 
James  Abdnor 

Gentlemen  of  the  Oahe  review  team,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  South  Da- 
kota to  assess  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  our 
State.  I  was  at  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House  when  the  President  committed  you  to 
holding  hearings  in  the  areas  affected  by  his 
proposed  budget  cuts.  It  Is  not  too  much  for 
us  to  expect  you  to  do  so  when  the  decision 
the  President  has  already  made  to  terminate 
funding  for  our  project  has  such  profound 
Implications  for  the  future  of  our  State. 

I  do  not  envy  the  task  to  which  you  have 
been  charged,  that  is  to  render  a  fair  and  im- 
partial Judgment,  when  both  the  President 
and  Secretary  Andrus  have  publicly  and  ex- 
plicitly prejudiced  the  process  by  .stating 
that  the  Oahe  Unit  and  18  other  water  re- 
source development  projects  should  be  ter- 
minated. It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  already 
been  found  guilty  and  that  we  must  now 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  reprieve.  I  know 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  render  such 
a  Judgment  with  the  weight  of  the  prejudi- 
cial comments  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief hanging  over  the  process. 
Our  legal  system  provides  protection  to  in- 
dividuals who  might  be  denied  a  fair  trial  in 
this  manner.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  "re- 
view" process  offers  no  such  consideration  to 
the  many  Individuals  and  families  whose 
hopes  for  a  brighter  future  through  develop- 
ment of  our  abundant  but  underutilized  wa- 
ter resources  will  be  dashed. 

In  my  view  the  Importance  of  this  matter 
Is  being  sadly  disregarded  and  the  people  In- 
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volved  badly  abused.  I  would  cite  as  evidence 
the  following  facts : 

( 1 )  The  White  House  Indicated  a  complete 
unfamlllarlty  with  the  Oahe  Unit  when  they 
called  my  office  to  Inform  us  that  the  Garri- 
son Unit  was  being  cut  but  that  the  Oahe 
Unit  was  not.  After  repeated  assurances  that 
Oahe  was  In  the  President's  budget,  they 
later  called  to  apologize  and  to  say  that  It 
was  not  In  the  bvidget. 

(2)  There  was  no  public  Involvement  In 
the  President's  decision  to  delete  funding  for 
the  19  projects  from  the  budget  submitted  by 
former  President  Ford.  Vice-President  Mon- 
dale,  who  the  President  calls  his  "chief  ad- 
visor," was  not  consulted  or  even  Informed; 
nor  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland, 
who  is  more  familiar  with  the  Oahe  and  Gar- 
rison Units  than  anyone  else  In  the  Presi- 
dent's closest  circle  of  advisors. 

(3)  Public  hearings  in  the  locations  af- 
fected were  scheduled  only  after  the  Presi- 
dent was  directly  challenged  by  Congress- 
man Mark  Andrews  for  not  having  done  so. 
In  these  supposedly  unbiased  hearings  the 
proponents  have  been  allowed  a  few  short 
hours  to  persuade  the  "review  team"  to 
reinstate  projects.  The  projects  were  initiated 
only  after  long  years  of  planning  and  effort. 
Now  they  are  marked  for  termination  by 
the  President  after  a  few  short  weeks  In 
office  and  without  consultation  with  anyone 
associated  with  the  projects. 

(4)  With  all  due  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  review  team,  the  President  ha.s  main- 
tained that  he  "personally"  made  the  de- 
cision to  delete  funding  for  the  19  projects. 
If  this  is  so,  and  I  take  his  word  for  It,  he 
should  at  the  very  least  personally  attend  to 
the  views  of  those  who  will  be  harmed  by  his 
decision.  I  have  Invited  both  the  President 
and  Secretary  Andrus  to  come  to  South 
Dakota  for  this  purpose.  As  yet  I  have  no 
Indication  from  either  that  they  will  come 
to  our  state  to  see  how  badly  we  need  irriga- 
tion and  how  strongly  South  Dakotans  feel 
about  this  Issue. 

(5)  Even  those  members  of  Congress  who 
are  considered  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
environmentalist  movement  have  been  ap- 
palled by  the  President's  action — not  so 
much  because  of  the  specific  projects  them- 
selves as  because  of  the  callous  and  per- 
functory way  with  which  they  have  been 
dispensed.  Not  only  were  we  not  consulted, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  Informa- 
tion on  the  specifics  of  why  our  projects  are 
In  trouble. 

(6)  The  time  limits  Imposed  on  the  "re- 
view process"  are  ludicrous.  No  one  should 
know  that  better  than  you  who  are  Involved 
In  the  process.  If  the  President  truly  un- 
derstood the  Importance  of  projects,  such  as 
the  Oahe  Unit,  I  cannot  believe  he  would 
be  In  such  a  hurry  to  pronounce  them  dead 
without  even  taking  their  pulse. 

(7)  The  President  proposes  simply  to 
terminate  the  Oahe  Unit.  He  has  taken  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  Its  water  transjjort 
system  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  means  of  conveying  water  to 
Irrigable  lands  In  eastern  South  Dakota  re- 
gardless of  the  specific  plan  of  Irrigation.  No 
alternatives  have  been  suggested  to  replace 
the  Oahe  Unit. 

(8)  No  attention  whatsoever  has  been  paid 
to  the  Federal  Government's  long-standing 
commitment  to  South  Dakota  to  assist  with 
the  development  of  our  water  resources.  It 
appears  that  the  Administration  simply 
chooses  to  forget  It. 

(9)  Despite  the  statements  made  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  Andrus  that  In  their 
minds  the  19  projects  should  be  terminated 
and  that  they  take  responsibility  for  halting 
them,  they  send  us  a  "review  team"  with 
whom  we  are  to  plead  our  case.  Even  If  we 
were  able  to  persuade  you  to  support  rein- 
statement of  our  project  over  the  prejudicial 
comments  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary, I  am  not  convinced  doing  so  will  do 
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anything  toward  overcoming  their  precon- 
ceived notions. 

(10)  Finally,  and  In  summation,  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  anyone  can  have  faith  In 
a  review  process  under  which  a  project  is 
ruled  unsound  on  the  basis  of  undefined 
criteria  before  the  process  begins  and  for 
which  no  input  from  those  affected  was  so- 
licited. It  is  understandable  that  many  are 
tempted  to  call  this  proceeding  a  charade 
and  a  farce. 

Giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
though,  which  Is  more  than  the  President 
was  willing  to  give  the  Oahe  Unit,  let  me 
briefly  address  the  "problems"  with  the  proj- 
ect as  contained  In  a  one  page  document 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  White  House  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Office.  Although  I  had 
asked  for  the  specific  information  on  which 
the  President  based  his  decision,  the  letter 
I  received  In  response  Is  carefully  worded  In 
such  a  fashion  that  I  still  do  not  know  If 
these  are.  In  fact,  the  Issues  on  which  he 
decided  to  kill  the  Oahe  Unit.  I  am  not  the 
only  member  of  Congress  who  has  had  diffi- 
culty In  getting  a  straight  answer  from  the 
White  House,  which  can  only  further  reduce 
our  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  this  re- 
view. 

The  problems  listed  are  (1)  channeliza- 
tion of  120  miles  of  natural  river,  (2)  de- 
struction of  10,000  acres  of  wetlands,  (3) 
Increased  downstream  salinity  and  flooding, 
and  (4)  adverse  effects  on  rare  and  endan- 
gered species. 

In  general,  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Oahe  Unit  can  only  Improve  the  wildlife, 
fishery,  and  aesthetic  resources  of  South 
Dakota  In  addition  to  the  obvious  Improve- 
ment In  utilization  of  our  water  resources. 
A  small  amount  of  channelization  In  con- 
cert with  employment  of  floodway  and  green- 
belt  concepts  can  Improve  the  aesthetics  of 
the  James,  while  also  reducing  flooding  and 
fostering  fish  and  wildlife  propagation.  I 
know  of  no  rare  or  endangered  species  which 
will  be  threatened  by  the  project,  and  I 
believe  that  the  wildlife  habitate  mitigation 
aspects  can  more  than  make  up  for  any 
losses. 

The  fact  that  water  quality  has  been  cited 
as  a  problem  is  highly  Ironic  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  about  60  percent  of  the  community 
water  supplies  In  South  Dakota  do  not  meet 
quality  standards  and  never  will  If  the  Pres- 
ident's criteria  are  used  In  evaluating  proj- 
ects needed  to  Improve  them.  Water  quality 
Is  also  moot  If  there  is  no  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  it.  Construction  of  the  Oahe  Unit 
will  ensure  that  water  quantity  Is  no  longer 
a  problem  for  Huron,  Mitchell,  and  other 
communities. 

The  fact,  as  I  see  It,  Is  that  all  of  these 
so-called  problems  can  be  turned  into  pluses 
If  we  get  on  with  the  project  In  a  cooperative 
spirit. 

The  final  "problem"  Identified  In  the  docu- 
ment furnished  by  the  White  House  repre- 
sents a  gross  distortion  of  the  implications 
of  the  review  being  conducted  by  the  Oahe 
Conservancy  Sub-District  Board.  There  are 
many  valid  questions  they  wish  to  address 
and  I  support  their  efforts.  The  unanimous 
resolve  of  the  board  to  study  these  questions, 
however.  Is  obviously  premised  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  a  project  to 
study.  I  can  understand  the  false  under- 
standing df  the  President,  If  he  did  see  this 
document,  that  the  board  does  not  support 
Irrigation.  I  know  this  not  to  be  the  case, 
however,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  evident  to 
you  too  before  today's  proceedings  are  con- 
cluded. 

Other  Issues  not  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ment I  received  from  the  White  House  in- 
clude opposition  to  the  taking  of  land  for 
wildlife  habitat  and  especially  the  taking 
of  land  through  condemnation  proceedings. 
The  loss  of  tax  base  Is  also  a  problem,  but  It 
may  be  addressed  by  the  Payments  In  Ueu 
of  Taxes  legislation  enacted  last  year.  If  not. 
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It  is  not  so  big  a  problem  that  It  cannot  be 
solved. 

I  share  the  concerns  over  the  acquisitions 
of  large  acreages  of  land  for  single  purpose 
wildlife  habitat — not  only  In  mitigation  of 
the  Oahe  Unit  but  also  through  unrelated 
purchases.  On  May  7th  of  last  year,  I  ad- 
dressed a  lengthy  letter  on  this  Issue  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Pish, 
Wildlife,  and  Parks.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
In  his  reply  of  August  3rd  that  over  250,000 
acres  are  already  under  public  ownership  or 
perpetual  easement  and  managed  solely  for 
wildlife  purposes  In  South  Dakota.  I  was 
even  more  astounded,  however,  to  learn  that 
"the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  set  a 
goal  of  preserving  an  additional  275.000  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat  In  fee  title  and  550,000 
wetland  acres  by  easement  during  the  next 
10-15  years  in  the  principal  migratory  water- 
fowl breeding  ground  of  the  Central  Fly  way," 
and,  further,  that  the  "majority  of  the  best 
remaining  habitat  lies  In  South  Dakota,  and 
it  Is  estimated  that  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  acquisitions  will  take  place 
there." 

The  40  or  so  thousand  acres  associated 
with  mitigation  of  the  Oahe  Unit  will  be 
controversial;  but  the  330,000  acres  the  VS. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  feels  it  must  ac- 
quire or  obtain  easements  on  will  be  even 
more  controversial  whether  the  Oahe  Unit 
is  constructed  or  not.  In  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  we  must  sit  down  In  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  constructiveness  and  the 
wildlife  mitigation  features  of  the  Oahe  Unit 
may  provide  the  Incentive  to  do  so.  Anyone 
who  believes  South  Dakotans  will  stand  for 
these  acquisitions  if  the  Oahe  Unit  Is  stopped 
had  better  think  again.  So  should  anyone 
who  thinks  the  acquisitions  will  cease  If  the 
Oahe  Unit  does.  We  simply  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  larger  problems  of  the  loss  of 
wetlands  and  the  loss  of  private  ownership 
and  control  of  property.  Stopping  the  Oahe 
Unit  can  In  no  way  serve  that  purpose. 

As  for  the  condemnation  of  property  need- 
ed for  project  facilities,  I  can  easily  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  are  directly  affected 
and  I  agree  with  those  who  oppose  it  in 
principle.  The  Interstate  highway  crosses 
my  farm  on  a  diagonal,  and  I  did  not  exactly 
relish  the  thought  as  It  was  being  con- 
structed. The  highway  did  go  through  my 
property  though,  and  I  guess  I  must  admit 
that  it  has  been  in  the  public  interest  that  It 
did.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  may  not 
be  better  alternatives  to  expensive  condem- 
nation proceedings  to  ensure  the  rights  of 
the  landowner,  however.  I  recently  requested 
and  received  a  report  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  In  this  regard  and  It  speaks 
very  favorably  of  the  pro.spect  of  improve- 
ments in  the  current  system  which  might 
be  realized  through  the  institution  of  an  ar- 
bitration process.  Such  a  process  might  prove 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  condemnation 
while  providing  landowners  with  a  less  In- 
volved and  expensive  means  of  protecting 
their  Interests.  I  will  be  happy  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  CRS  document  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  fact  that  Impresses  as  we  consider 
these  so-called  problems — whether  It  is 
wildlife  habitat  loss  of  tax  base  and  private 
ownership  wetlands,  flooding,  salinity,  or 
whatever — is  that  they  are  not  terminal 
problems.  They  can  be  dealt  with  and  they 
will  be  if  we  Just  get  down  to  working  to- 
gether to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  prob- 
lem associated  with  the  Oahe  Unit  which 
cannot  be  solved  with  cooperation. 

The  final  Issue  I  would  like  to  discuss  Is 
the  benefit/cost  ratio.  I  have  seen  various 
benefit/cost  ratios  for  the  Oahe  Unit  rang- 
ing from  1.0  to  3.0.  I  know  that  the  benefit/ 
cost  analysis  procedures  have  been  criticized 
for  understating  costs,  but  I  want  you  to 
know  there  are  probably  Just  as  many  who 
criticize  the  benefit/cost  analysts  for  under- 
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very  best  project  possible,  and  we  will  thank 
you  for  It. 
Thank  you. 

March  18, 1977. 
Hon.  JiMMT  Cartes, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  extended  reply,  dated  March  16th, 
to  members  of  Congress  who  are  concerned 
over  your  decision  to  delete  funding  for 
certain  water  projects.  My  concern,  of 
course,  is  for  the  Oahe  Unit  In  particular 
and  the  way  this  entire  matter  has  been 
handled  In  general.  I  find  unacceptable  your 
logic  that  a  project,  such  as  the  Oahe  Unit, 
for  which  a  commitment  has  been  made 
many  years  ago  can  and  should  be  stopped 
on  the  basis  of  new  criteria  that  you  per- 
sonally and  acting  alone  have  determined 
to  be  more  applicable  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  where  were  you  when  509,000 
acres  of  South  Dakota's  prime  Missouri  River 
bottom  lands  were  Innundated  to  provide 
flood  control  and  hydropower  for  other 
states?  How  can  you  now  propose  that  the 
benefits  our  citizens  were  to  receive  be  simply 
forgotten?  I  opposed  construction  of  the 
high  dams  on  the  Missouri  but  we  got  them. 
It  Is  unconscionable  that  the  Oahe  Unit  and 
other  water  resource  developments  our  state 
needs  and  wants  might  be  forgone  altogether 
after  we  have  made  the  extreme  sacrifices 
that  we  have  in  order  to  obtain  them. 

Senators  Karl  Mundt  and  Francis  Case 
would  turn  over  In  their  graves  If  they  knew 
how  you  propose  to  treat  the  Interests  of  the 
state  they  loved  and  tolled  so  long  and  hard 
to  serve.  Senators  Mundt  and  Case  have  been 
joined  In'  their  support  for  Irrigation  devel- 
opment by  every  major  official  elected  In 
South  Dakota  since  1944.  The  list  of  previous 
officials  includes  Governors  Sharpe,  Mlckel- 
son,  Anderson,  Foss,  Herseth,  Oubbrud,  Boe, 
and  Parrar;  Senators  Bushfield,  Gurney,  and 
Bottum;  and  Representatives  Lovre,  Relfel, 
Denholm,  and  Berry.  Your  proposal  that  no 
more  funding  be  made  available  for  the  Oahe 
Unit  makes  a  mockery  of  the  trust  they 
placed  In  the  Federal  Government  when  they 
supported,  over  many  years  and  in  Innumer- 
able Instances,  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  that 
placed  the  four  huge  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River  In  South  Dakota. 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  you, 
of  all  people,  who  have  spoken  so  eloquently 
and  sincerely  of  the  trust  you  seek  to  be 
placed  In  you,  can  now  betray  the  trust  of 
these  distinguished  officials  and  the  people 
of  South  Dakota.  Surely,  trust  is  not  some- 
thing which  can  be  sublected  to  a  cost  bene- 
fit analysis.  I  can  only  assume  that  you  were 
not  in  possession  of  this  Information  when 
you  concluded  that  the  Oahe  Unit  should 
be  terminated.  With  that  thought  In  mind 
I  renew  my  request  of  March  10th  for  the 
specific  Information  provided  to  you  by  your 
staff  upon  which  you  based  your  decision. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  In  the  spirit  of  open- 
ness and  cooperation  which  vou  have  sought 
to  cultivate  you  will  honor  this  request. 

More  Importantly,  however,  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  you  will  honor  the  trust  which  de- 
mands that  the  Oahe  Unit  and  other  Irriga- 
tion facilities  be  completed  as  exnedltlously 
as  possible  and  In  a  fashion  which  affords 
the  maximum  benefit  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota.  Our  people  have  Invested  too  much 
of  themselves — their  past  and  their  future — 
In  the  prospect  of  putting  our  precious  Mis- 
souri River  water  resource  to  use  to  be  denied 
by  a  "review  process"  which  is  at  best  hap- 
hazard and,  at  worst,  smacks  of  an  imperial 
Presidency. 

Sincerely, 

James  Abdnor, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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GREEN  LIGHT  FOR  IMPACT  AID  IN 
1978 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

of   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee yesterday  approved  the  restoration 
of  impact  aid  funds  for  the  coming  school 
year,  giving  the  "Green  light"  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  fund  all  parts 
of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

I  have  been  distressed  by  the  reduc- 
tions proposed  in  both  the  Ford  and 
Carter  1978  impact  aid  budgets  and  over 
100  Members  of  the  House  joined  me  in 
writing  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  March  22  urging  that 
they  restore  these  cuts. 

The  impact  aid  program  was  created 
27  years  ago  to  compensate  local  school 
districts  for  the  loss  of  local  property 
tax  revenues  cseated  by  the  presence  of 
nontaxable  Federal  property.  The  pro- 
gram is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  in  1950 
and  assists  4,300  school  systems.  Unlike 
most  Federal  education  programs,  these 
funds  go  into  schools'  general  operating 
budgets  and  help  pay  bills,  from  heating 
bills  to  furniture  repairs.  With  continued 
escalation  of  energy  costs — especially  on 
top  of  a  most  severe  winter — these  funds 
are  particularly  critical. 

I  have  recently  received  letters  from 
school  officials  from  my  State  which  dis- 
cuss In  a  most  compelling  way  the  need 
for  these  funds  now.  I  would  especially 
like  to  point  out  that  these  school  dis- 
tricts, like  95  percent  of  those  receiving 
Impact  aid,  are  not  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  school  of- 
ficials point  out  that  the  loss  of  Impact 
aid  will  mean  a  significant  Increase  in 
homeowners  property  taxes. 

The  letters— from  New  Kent,  Fauquier, 
and  Prince  William  Counties— follow: 

New  Kent,  Va., 

March  23. 1977. 

Dear  Congressman  Harris:  This  Is  a  re- 
quest to  ask  you  to  please  urge  the  reinstate- 
ment of  RSPI  category  "B"  funds. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  In  getting  this 
appropriation  of  874  funds  reinstated  In 
President  Carter's  1978  FY  Budget  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  any  federal 
funds  cut  from  the  education  budget  must 
be  reflected  in  Increased  county  taxes. 

Any  loss  of  funds  to  this  small  county 
which  Is  already  experiencing  growth  from 
all  sides  would  work  an  extreme  hardship 
on  the  locality  to  meet  contracted  obliga- 
tions. Even  though  this  county  is  growing, 
much  needed  Industry  Is  not  present. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts,  and  any  assist- 
ance I  can  give  you,  I  will  be  glad  to  oblige 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New  Kent 
County. 

Sincerely, 

Burton  P.  Alexander,  Jr., 

Superintendent. 

Warrenton,  Va., 

March  14, 1977. 
Dear  Sir:  It  Is  my  understanding  that  at 
the  present  time  the  President's  budget  does 
not  Include  funds  for  "B"  category  pupils 
under  P.  L.  874.  If  this  category  of  pupils  Is 
not  reinstated  In  the  Federal  Appropriations 
Act,  Fauquier  County  will  lose  $149,519.00. 
This  would  be  a  significant  loss  of  funds  for 
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our  school  division  and  county,  and  would 
necessitate  an  increase  in  local  property 
taxes  to  offset  this  reduction  in  Federal  rev- 
enue which  we  have  been  receiving  for  many 
years. 

It  Is  my  desire  and  recommendation  that 
you  support  and  work  for  reinstatement  of 
these  funds  which  will  benefit  the  student 
in  our  school  system  and  the  general 
citizenry  of  Fauquier  County. 
Sincerely, 

S.  Harold  Lamm, 

Superinte  ndent. 

Manassas,  Va., 
March  18, 1977. 

Dear  Mr.  Harris:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest 
and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  children  of 
Prince  William  County.  With  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  problems  confronting  you 
each  day,  it  Is  a  comfort  to  know  that  you 
are  keeping  education  foremost  in  your 
actions. 

As  you  well  know,  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  to  be  resolved  in  the  next  few 
months  Is  the  full  funding  of  the  normal 
federal  Impact  aid.  The  citizens  of  Prince 
William  County  will  be  hard  hit  by  rising 
property  taxes  to  support  the  school  pro- 
gram. The  loss  of  the  impact  aid  will  com- 
pound this  problem  as  well  as  impair  our 
present  educational  program.  Therefore,  I 
do  request  your  help  In  maintaining  the 
present  level  of  Impact  aid  funding.  This  Is 
a  vital  and  Immediate  concern  to  all  citizens 
of  Prince  William  County. 

Again,  as  Chairman  of  the  Prince  William 
County  School  Board,  I  thank  you  for  your 
past  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  young  people  of 
our  county.  Let  me  assure  you  that  your 
services  are  deeply  appreciated.  I  wish  you 
continued  success  In  this  area. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Mullen, 
Chairman,  Prince  William  County 
School  Board. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  KATYN  MASSACRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  diabolical  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment crimes  was  the  perpetration  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  massacre  in  which  ap- 
proximately 15.000  Polish  Army  officers 
were  murdered  by  their  Russian  cap- 
tors. The  scene  was  the  Katyn  Forest 
area  of  the  Ukraine. 

It  was  one  of  the  major  war  crimes 
committed  during  World  War  n  for 
which  no  one  was  ever  punished,  and 
it  was  largely  overlooked  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  order  not  to  of- 
fend the  Soviet  Union. 

On  December  22,  1952,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  made  its  final  report.  It 
formally  accused  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  the  Katyn  crime  and  asked  the 
State  Department  to  present  the  case  to 
the  United  Nations.  However,  although 
since  that  time  there  has  been  occa- 
sional discussion  of  the  event,  the  com- 
mittee's groundwork  has  never  been 
effectively  implemented. 

The  Katyn  massacre  was,  and  re- 
mains, a  classic  example  of  the  unti-ust- 
worthiness  of  the  Communists.  It  is  es- 
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pecially  important  that  we  ponder  the 
historic  lesson  of  the  Katyn  massacre 
at  a  time  there  is  much  discussion  bver 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
abiding  by  the  Helsinki  accords.  History 
also  demonstrates  that  imtil  a  legiti- 
mate government  is  restored  to  Poland 
the  victims  of  the  Katyn  massacre  and 
the  thousands  of  other  Polish  troops 
who  gave  their  lives  for  freedom  during 
World  War  n  will  have  died  in  vain. 

We  trust  that  history  will  someday 
prove  that  through  the  virtue  of  a  legiti- 
mate nationalism  rather  than  duplicity 
of  communism,  Poland  will  one  day  be 
a  free  rather  than  captive  nation. 


WARREN    HYDE.    CITY    MANAGER, 
EDINA,  MINN.,  RETIRES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
manager  of  Edina,  Mirm.,  a  community 
in  my  district  is  retiring  after  more  than 
two  decades  in  that  job.  Warren  Hyde 
has  been  the  senior  statesman  and  un- 
official guru  among  municipal  officials  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area  for  many  years, 
certainly  through  all  of  my  political  ca- 
reer. In  addition  to  managing  his  own 
community  well,  he  has  served  on  nu- 
merous boards  and  commissions  within 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  shared  his 
experience  and  expertise  generously.  His 
wise  counsel  and  good  advice  have  al- 
ways been  available  to  any  other  public 
official,  who  was  smart  enough  to  ask 
it  of  him. 

One  of  the  reasons  Warren  Hyde  has 
been  a  great  city  manager  is  that  he  has 
a  good  sense  of  humor.  The  following 
article  written  by  Jim  Klobuchar  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  printed  on  March 
25,  is  illustrative  of  that  quality. 

Whatever  Warren  chooses  to  do  in  his 
retirement  will  be  well  done.  He  leaves  his 
Edina  post  with  the  thanks  and  best 
wishes  of  not  only  the  citizens  of  that 
town  but  of  the  many  people  throughout 
the  State  of  Mirmesota  who  have  bene- 
fited from  his  good  work  and  thought- 
ful counsel.  The  article  follows: 
Warren  Hyde  Retires 

Where  does  one  go  to  find  a  new  city  mana- 
ger for  Edina? 

The  employment  agencies  admit  their  In- 
adequacies. Shangri-la  is  not  promising  as  a 
recruiting  source.  It  offers  the  requisite  at- 
mosphere of  bliss  but  is  dominated  by  elderly 
sages,  a  category  in  which  Edina  currently 
is  operating  at  full  strength. 

As  a  result  It  Is  pressing  a  search  for 
youthful  sages  who  would  embody  those  qual- 
ities the  outgoing  city  manager  believes  are 
minimal  requirements  for  the  job.  These 
include  administrative  brilliance,  prohphetlc 
powers  and  the  diplomacy  of  English  ambas- 
sadors. He  should  have  a  gentle  tolerance  of 
perfection  around  him  and  the  ability  to 
teach  a  squirt  defenseman  to  take  the  body 
without  drawing  a  minute  and  a  half  for 
cress-checking. 

The  retiring  city  manager,  Warren  Hyde, 
acknowledges  he  has  not  achieved  his  full 
growth  potential  In  his  22  years'  stewardship. 
"I  don't  handle  defensemen  very  well,"  he 
told  me. 
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It  Is  an  admission  rarely  made  In  Edina,  a 
land  of  such  earnest  achievement  and  civility 
it  seems  to  be  afloat  In  space,  located  by  as- 
tronomers rather  than  platted  by  surveyors. 

I  really  don't  know  where  Edina  Is  going 
to  find  a  replacement  for  Warren  Hyde.  Ozf 
Over  the  rainbow? 

"The  guy  who  runs  Oz,"  Hyde  observed, 
"is  tyrannical,  IncUned  to  throw  tantrums 
and  doesn't  approve  of  citizen  Input.  He 
would  be  fired  Inside  of  a  month  in  Edlna." 

In  any  Index  of  city  potentates  I  have 
known,  Hyde's  name  leads  all  the  rest  In  tiie 
not-lnslgnlficant  categories  of  competence,  a 
certain  self-deflating  grace  that  should  be 
demanded  of  all  competent  city  administra- 
tors, and  In  his  willingness  to  share  his  wis- 
dom with  the  less-gifted,  such  as  newspaper 
columnists. 

Bear  In  mind  that  when  Hyde  took  the  Job 
as  city  manager,  Edlna  was  a  place  of  dairy 
farms  and  dirt  roads.  Interrupted  here  and 
there  by  a  brokerage  office. 

Horse  shows  were  bigger  than  style  shows 
and  luaus.  It  Is  a  condition  almost  Impossible 
to  vizuallze  at  this  distance.  Hyde  himself 
can  recall  the  days  when  there  were  Edlna 
residents  with  two-horse  stables,  the  first 
badge  of  status  In  the  community. 

"I  Just  don't  know  a  soul  qualified  to  han- 
dle your  job,"  I  conceded  to  my  old  friend.  "I 
can  think  of  people  who  are  wise,  efficient, 
discrete,  sensitive  and  forward-thinking.  But 
I  can  think  of  nobody  who  has  all  of  these 
qualities  and  can  still  watch  a  hockey  game 
while  reading  a  newspaper." 

Warren  Hyde  lifted  a  genteel  although 
grieving  eyebrow.  "How  sad  that  outsiders 
would  get  the  lmpres.sion  there  was  low-brow 
behavior  and  spite  Involving  fans  at  an  Edlna 
East-Edlna  West  hockey  game,"  he  said. 
"Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It 
was  simply  a  sportive  act,  that  business  of 
the  Edina  East  fans  reading  newspapers 
while  the  West  team  was  Introduced." 

"And  all  of  the  outraged  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor that  followed?"  I  asked.  "ITiese  were  also 
sportive?" 

"Certainly.  Either  that  or  they  were  writ- 
ten by  fans  from  the  Iron  Range,  where  they 
are  more  familiar  with  strife  than  we  are 
here  In  Edlna." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Warren  Hyde  said, 
"you  should  have  seen  the  outpouring  of 
civic  solidarity  when  the  Edlna  East  team 
returned  to  Edlna  after  finishing  runnerup 
In  the  state  tournament.  It  was  beautiful." 

"Did  the  banners  read  'We  Try  Harder'?"  I 
asked. 

"Not  at  all.  We  have  civic  celebrations  all 
the  time.  The  last  big  one  was  when  the  per 
capita  census  came  out  In  1970." 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  the  1970  census 
showed  Edlna  topping  the  nation  In  per 
capita  Income.  Special  editions  were  pub- 
lished, bells  rung.  Snake  dances  formed  spon- 
taneously In  the  streets.  The  ticker  tape  fell 
two  minutes  behind  reporting  the  news. 
Above  50th  and  France  banners  declared 
tastefully,  "We're  No.  $1." 

"It  was,"  Warren  Hyde  conceded,  smiling, 
"our  Super  Bowl."  ; 

I  asked  if  he  plans  to  play  golf  In  his  re- 
tirement, possibly  at  Interlachen  In  Edlna? 

"I  would,"  he  said,  "but  at  $43,000  a  year  I 
don't  think  I  can  afford  It." 


HEW  SHOULD  MAKE  RESTITUTION 
FOR  ERRORS  IN  MEDICARE  RE- 
PORT 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  deceived  again.  Re- 
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cent  nationally  publiciz^ 
us  that  400  doctors  ., 
$100,000  each  in  medicafe 
1975.  These  stories, ._ 
on  the  front  pages  of  _. 
the  Nation,  were  based 
report   issued   by    the 
Health,  Education,  and 

HEW  listed  as 
medicare   funds   such 
pediatrician  who  had 
12  years,  several  other 
retired  long  before  the 
supposedly  made,  and  th  f 
eral  Hospital  which  was  . 
heading  of  "Physicians  in 

The  day  after  these 
port^  appeared,   many 
newspapers  published  _ 
prominently  featured — .. . 
an  anonymous  spokesman 
acknowledged  that  the 
issued  by  the  Department 
inaccurate. 

Both  the  press  and 

fully,  and  quietly,  closed 
after  the  horses  have  . 

Today  I  have  sent  a  letter 
Joseph  A.  Calif  ano  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and 
that  he  take  full 
sloppy,  erroneous  work 
partment.  I  have  further 
publicly  apologize  to  those 
integrity  has  been  ques 
tally  besmirched,  by  the  _  . 
corrective  action  is  being 

vent  such  massive 

official  Government  report 
One  or  tv,o  errors  in  a 
kind  would  not  have  --,— 
tion  on  my  part,  although 
Government  agencies  hav! 
probability  of  a  small  erro: 
late  beyond  acceptable 
has  been  estimated  that 
may  be  wrong  in  as  many 
409  instances  where  doctor  > 

I  believe  that  the 

serve  much  better  from 
ported  Government 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  deserve 
Following  is  my  letter 
Calif  ano: 

House  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  _ 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Calif  ano.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatio  i 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretaky  Califano 
llcized  report  by  your 
that  approximately  400  doctoi  s 
celved  $100,000  or  more  from 
ments  in  1975.  News  account  i 

HEW    report    were   , 

newspapers  across  the  nation 
own  State  of  Arizona. 

On  March    16,   one  day  _ 
stories  appeared  and  burled  In 
same  newspapers,  stories 
rors   In   the  HEW  report 
much  of  what  had  appeared 
The  stories  went  on  to  say  t 
ment  has  started  compiling 
tlons  to  its  directory  of 
clinics  and  laboratories 
payments  In  1975.  .  .  ." 

My  purpose  in  writing,  Mr 
ask  that  you  and  HEW  publi 
conceivable  eSort  to  undo  the 

age  which  was  done  by  the 

given  to  the  erroneous  reports, 
lleve  that  it  is  incumbent 


reports  told 

received  at  least 

payments  in 

promihently  featured 

newspapers  across 

an  erroneous 

I  >epartment   of 

V  'elf  a  re. 

recipieits  of  Federal 

aftomalies   as   a 

retired  for 

ddctors  who  had 

liayments  were 

Detroit  Gen- 

Ifeted  under  the 

Solo  Practice." 

4stounding  re- 

those  same 

stodes — much  less 

wliich  stated  that 

for  HEW  had 

4riginal  report 

was  highly 


HEW  have  care- 
Lhe  bam  door 
!  departed. 

to  Secretary 
department  of 
V  elfare,  asking 
responsibility  for  the 
by  his  De- 
asked  that  he 
doctors  whose 
questi(^ed,  if  not  to- 
,  and  what 
taken  to  pre- 
inaccu:  acy  in  future 


the 


agen<  les 


app<  ared 
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forth  the  truth  of  this  situation,  and  to  make 
a  public  apology  to  those  doctors  whose  good 
reputations  and  integrity  were  besmirched 
by  the  original,  inaccurate  report. 

I  would  also  appreclAie  knowing  what  pro- 
cedures you  are  tn.stituting  to  prevent  similar 
errors  In  future  official  government  reports  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 
Sincerely, 

Eldon  Rudd, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  PDA  AND  THE  SACCHARIN 
BAN 
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I  believe  all 
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,  and  Welfare, 

recently  pub- 
Department  indicated 
had  each  re- 
Medicare  pay- 
based  on  the 
prominently    carried    In 
including  my 


after   the   initial 

many  of  those 

about  er- 

wblch  discounted 

'  he  day  before. 

the  "govern- 

list  of  correc- 

phy^clans,  groups, 

recelrtng  Medicare 
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ly  make  every 
mmense  dam- 
publicity 
I  sincerely  be- 
upo^  you  to  bring 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  which  held  2  days  of  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  recently  announced 
FDA  ban  on  saccharin,  I  am  distressed 
at  the  amount  of  misinformation  that  is 
being  circulated  on  this  subject. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  concern  is  about 
the  ridiculing  of  the  reality  of  the  cancer 
ttireat  from  carcinogens  in  our  food  and 
the  testing  required  for  ascertaining  car- 
cinogenlty.  Statistics  show  that  one  out 
of  every  five  Americans  will  contract 
some  form  of  cancer.  More  than  350,000 
people  will  die  of  the  disease  in  this  coun- 
try this  year.  All  scientific  evidence  in- 
dicates that  this  cancer  epidemic  is  due 
to  environmental  causes — carcinogens  in 
our  food,  water,  and  air. 

The  Canadian  tests  which  led  to  the 
U.S.  ban  were  conducted  according  to 
well  established  and  accepted  scientific 
techniques.  Testing  in  animals  using 
large  doses  is  a  valid  and  the  only  prac- 
ticed way  of  determining  carcinogenicity. 
To  make  valid  tests  at  quantities  normal- 
ly ingested  by  humans  would  have  re- 
qired  testing  on  3  million  rats.  The 
data  that  these  tests  yield  are  very  sig- 
nificant for  human  beings  consuming 
saccharin  in  reasonable  amounts.  Yet  the 
PDA  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  press  and 
Industry,  ignoring  the  scientific  basis  for 
the  agency's  decision.  I  am  sure  the  out- 
cry would  be  just  as  strong,  or  perhaps 
even  stronger,  if  the  Government  did  not 
take  action  to  protect  Americans  from 
environmental  and  chemical  causes  of 
cancer. 

On  Simday,  March  20,  there  was  a 
very  good  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  helps  to  explain  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  the  reasons  why  FDA 
concluded  that  a  ban  on  saccharin  is  war- 
ranted at  this  time,  which  I  am  insert- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  learn  more  about  the  nature  of  the 
testing  that  led  to  the  ban  and  the 
reasons  why  these  tests  relate  so  strongly 
to  the  human  population.  I  hope  that 
this  material  will  help  to  dispel  some  of 
the  myths  that  are  being  spread  by  well- 
intentioned  persons  who  simply  have  not 
looked  at  this  issue  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Two  points  about  the  Canadian  tests 
are  particularly  significant.  The  first  is 
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that  they  rule  out  the  presence  of  an  im- 
purity  in  saccharin   known   as  OTS— 
orthotoluensulfonamide— as  the  cause  of 
the  malignant  tumors  produced  in  the 
animals   used.   The   PDA   did   not  ban 
saccharin  on  the  basis  of  a  dozen  previous 
tests  indicating  carcinogenicity  because 
of  uncertainty  whether  it  was  the  OTS 
impurity  that  was  causing  the  cancer. 
The  second  is  that  the  incidence  of  ma- 
lignant tumors  in  the  offspring  of  the  test 
animals — rats  that  were  exposed  in  utero 
to  saccharin — was   significantly  higher 
than  in  the  parent  animals.  Tests  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  in  1971  and 
1973  which  showed  similar  results,  but 
where  OTS  was  not  ruled  out  as  the  ac- 
tual carcinogen,  may  now  become  sig- 
nificant because  they  tend  to  back  up  the 
theory  that  the  fetus  is  highly  suscepti- 
ble to  carcinogenic  substances.  This  im- 
mediately brings  to  mind  the  tragic  case 
of  DES,  where  the  daughters  of  women 
who  took  the  drug  were  those  who  suf- 
fered the  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  take  the  time  to  review  the 
background  of  FDA's  decision  and  rec- 
ognize the  very  real  threat  that  saccha- 
rin may  pose  to  health.  Since  cancer  is 
an  irreversible  disease,  prevention  be- 
comes the  only  effective  attack  of  the 
disease.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  act  has- 
tily to  impede  the  war  on  cancer  by  ac- 
tions to  hinder  FDA's  ability  to  remove 
from  the  market  products  that  show 
strong  evidence  of  being  carcinogenic, 
particularly  when  the  risks  so  outweigh 
the  benefits.  It  does  seem  that  a  gradual 
phaseout  of  products  like  saccharin 
might  be  provided  for  because  the  threat 
to  pubhc  health  does  not  seem  critical 
and  it  would  give  the  public  time  to  ad- 
just their  diets  and  allow  the  PDA  and 
industry  time  to  get  substitutes  on  the 
market.  For  those  who  medically  require 
it,  saccharin  can  then  be  approved  as  a 
drug. 

I  commend  Charles  Wurster's  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  public: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,  1977] 
For  the  Saccharin  Ban 
(By  Charles  P.  Wurster) 

Stony  Brook,  N.Y.— If  society  is  to  make 
progress  in  preventing  cancer,  then  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  should  be  com- 
mended, not  condemned,  for  banning  sac- 
charin. 

Yet  the  F.D.A.  has  been  attacked  by  alle- 
gations that  the  ban  is  unscientific,  emo- 
tional, absurd  and  an  Irrational  overreactlon. 
It  is  none  at  these.  Criticism  approaching 
hysteria  has  been  directed  not  at  the  haz- 
ard of  cancer  but  at  those  who  would  pro- 
tect us  from  It,  and  even  at  the  law  they 
upheld. 

The  assertion  that  saccharin  has  been 
safely  used  for  decades  without  harm  to  hu- 
mans is  misleading.  Although  we  know  that 
most  cancers  are  caused  by  environmental 
factors,  we  can  Identify  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  human  carcinogens  (cancer-causing 
substances).  The  exact  cause  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cancers  remains  un- 
known. 

Tumors  do  not  come  with  labels  naming 
the  chemical  that  initiated  carcinogenesis 
(cancer  development)  decades  ago.  More 
than  350,000  people  die  of  cancer  In  this 
country  annually.  Saccharin  could  be  caus- 
ing thousands  of  cancers,  yet  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  it. 
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Chemicals  cannot  be  tested  for  cancer- 
causing  potential  In  human  subjects.  Such 
tests  would  require  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  take  up  to  40  years,  followed  by  sac- 
rifice, dissection  and  a  search  for  tumors. 
With  other  carcinogens  In  the  environment 
and  cancer  already  present  In  our  test  group, 
this  absurd,  morally  offensive  and  uncon- 
trolled experiment  would  yield  results  diffi- 
cult or  Impossible  to  Interpret.  Laboratory 
animals,  usually  mice  or  rats,  are  normally 
substituted  for  people.  They  yield  meaning- 
ful results  proved  highly  relevant  to  the  hu- 
man experience. 

In  the  human  population,  very  large  num- 
bers of  people  are  exposed  to  low  doses  of 
chemicals,  but  the  Impact  of  seemingly  low 
doses  of  a  carcinogen  may  not  be  low  at  all. 
Exposure  of  200  million  Americans  to  doses 
that  cause  one  cancer  in  every  10,000  people, 
for  example,  would  result  in  20,000  cancers — 
clearly  a  public-health  disaster. 

To  detect  the  effect  of  low  doses  of  a 
chemical  that  causes  one  tumor  in  every 
10,000  exposed  rats  would  require  using 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rats.  Such  vast 
experiments  would  be  unwieldy  and  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  But  a  dose  5,000  times 
higher  is  likely  to  cause  cancer  in  about  5.000 
of  every  10,000  rats,  or  50  percent  of  them. 
Administration  of  high  dosages  permits  the 
cancer-causing  effect  to  be  readily  apparent 
in  a  practical,  manageable  number  of  ani- 
mals (30  to  50).  The  technique  Is  routinely 
used  in  carcinogenesis  tests. 

Statements  that  humans  would  need  to 
drink  800  diet  soft  drinks  or  chew  6,700  wads 
of  biibble  gum  dally  to  equal  the  saccharin 
dosige  received  by  the  rats  are  interesting 
anecdotes,  but  are  totally  Irrelevant  and 
without  scientific  credence. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  that  anything 
can  cause  cancer  if  given  in  large  enough 
doses  is  false.  High  doses  of  normally  safe 
chemicals  may  be  toxic,  but  they  will  not 
cause  tumors.  Relatively  few  chemicals 
cause  cancer,  even  when  fed  at  the  highest 
possible  doses. 

We  also  hear  that  small  amounts  of  a 
chemical  are  safe  for  man,  even  though 
large  doses  cause  cancer  In  animals.  There 
is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  for  this  argument. 
No  safe  threshold  has  been  identified  for  any 
cancer-causing  chemical.  Furthermore,  man 
may  be  hundreds  of  times  more  or  less  sensi- 
tive than  rats  or  mice.  It  is  therefore  In- 
valid to  argue  from  animal  data  that  the 
risk  to  man  is  small,  it  may  be  just  the  op- 
posite. The  price  of  this  invalid  extrapola- 
tion could  be  thousands  of  lives. 

Cancer  causation  by  a  chemical  at  any 
dosage  in  laboratory  animals  Is  a  warning 
of  hazard  to  man.  The  absence  of  cancer  in 
another  strain  or  species  does  not  prove  the 
chemical  safe;  positive  evidence  is  not  nul- 
lified by  negative  evidence.  A  test  of  saccha- 
rin yielding  no  cancer  in  monkeys  does  not 
eliminate  the  danger  to  man  indicated  by 
cancer  In  rats. 

We  ignore  cancer-causation  In  animals  at 
our  peril.  The  Delaney  amendment  to  the 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  1958  (named 
for  Representative  James  J.  Delaney  of 
Queens)  recognizes  this  fact,  and  Is  an  es- 
sential law  for  our  protection.  The  amend- 
ment states  that  the  F.D.A.  must  bar  from 
the  market  any  food  additive  found  to  cause 
cancer  in  human  or  animal.  It  wisely  allows 
no  human  discretion  based  on  dosage  In 
administering  the  Act,  since  there  is  no  valid 
scientific  basis  for  such  discretion. 

We  should  support  the  F.D.A.  when  It  up- 
holds this  law — In  banning  saccharin,  It  In- 
voked the  Delaney  clause  because  the  arti- 
ficial sweetener  had  been  found  to  cause 
malignant  bladder  tumors  in  laboratory 
animals. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  an  uninformed 
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public    outcry    against    the   saccharin    ban 
were  to  sweep  away  the  Delaney  clause. 


TV,  RADIO,  CnaiME  NEWS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Commimications  Act  of  1934 
to  permit  the  FCC  to  deny  renewal  of  any 
radio  or  television  broadcast  license  if 
the  licensee  had  broadcast  information 
regarding  certain  crimes  in  a  manner 
which  impeded  law  enforcement  efforts. 

On  Wednesday,  March  9.  12  Hanafi 
Muslims  held  134  hostages  in  three  build- 
ings in  Washington.  D.C.  In  the  course 
of  the  39 -hour  siege,  1  man  was  killed. 
19  others  shot,  stabbed,  or  beaten,  and 
numerous  others  roughed  up  and  terror- 
ized. The  lives  of  these  innocent  individ- 
uals clearly  himg  on  a  thread,  and  the 
situation  was  explosive  given  the  des- 
perate nature  of  the  crime  and  the 
motive  of  blood  vengeance  expressed  by 
the  leader  of  the  group,  Hamaas  Abdul 
Khaalis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  must  be  said 
that  the  members  of  our  national  press 
corps  and  media,  while  naturally  capi- 
talizing on  the  spectacular  nature  of  the 
crime,  in  general  conducted  themselves 
with  discretion  and  a  continuing  sense 
of  their  responsibility  not  to  fiu^ther  in- 
flame the  situation.  The  proof  of  this, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  outcome:  All  of 
tlie  hostages  were  released,  no  one  was 
killed  after  the  initial  takeover  of  the 
D.C.  Building,  and  there  was  no  shoot- 
out. 

However,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  were  cases  of  media  interven- 
tion that  might  very  well  have  triggered 
a  tragic  outcome  for  the  innocent  vic- 
tims. There  were  cases  of  interviews  with 
Khaalis,  the  Hanafi  leader,  during  which 
the  terrorist  became  increasingly  agi- 
tated and  menacing  toward  his  victims. 
There  were  also  incidents  during  the 
ongoing  radio  coverage  where  journal- 
ists actually  exposed  the  maneuverings 
of  the  police,  broadcasting  where  the 
police  were  locating  themselves  in  sui-- 
rounding  buildings,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  terrorists  had  radios  with 
them.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  news  tips  by  reporters  to  ter- 
rorists regarding  the  strategic  move- 
ments of  the  police. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  any  question  of  censorship 
at  issue  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  yelling  "Fire!"  in  a  crowded 
theater.  We  had  a  crisis  situation  here 
where  one  careless  word  could  have 
cost  hundreds  of  lives.  I  believe  that  my 
bill,  if  adopted,  will  simply  serve  to  keep 
the  media  actively  aware  of  the  heavy 
moral  and  social  responsibility  that  ac- 
companies its  privilege  of  information. 
It  will  assure  the  generally  high  level  of 
performance  in  the  media  which  we  wit- 
nessed during  the  siege  here  in  Wash- 
ington 3  weelts  ago. 
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HOW  MINORITY  GOP  BEAT  LABOR'S 
BILL 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
March  30,  one  of  the  paper's  outstand- 
ing Capitol  Hill  writers,  Mary  Russell, 
has  written  a  most  provocative  and 
down-to-Earth  article  concerning  oiu" 
colleague  and  minority  whip.  Bob 
Michel.  Bob  is  recognized  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  a  most  effective  leader 
and  whip  and  on  a  number  of  occasions 
these  past  few  years  his  ability  and  ac- 
complishments as  Republican  whip  has 
been  proven.  I  include  herewith  Mary 
Russell's  article  so  that  it  might  have 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
who  may  peruse  this  Record: 

How  MmoRiTY  OOP  Beat  Labor's  Bnj, 

(By  Mary  Russell) 
In  the  defeat  of  the  common  site  picketing 
bill  in  the  House  last  week.  House  Republi- 
cans feel  they  have  found  a  combination  of 
ingredients  to  cure  what  ails  them. 

What  ails  them  is  a  sheer  deficiency  in 
numbers.  With  289  Democrats,  114  Republi- 
cans and  two  vacancies  in  the  House,  Re- 
publicans have  had  little  hope  of  thwarting 
the  huge  Democratic  majority.  They  faced 
a  frustrating  session,  where  they  could 
criticize  but  were  not  much  of  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

"You  just  get  so  darned  frustrated,  you 
sometimes  wonder  whether  It's  worth  getting 
up  in  the  morning,"  said  Republican  Whip 
Robert  H.  Michel  of  Illnois. 

An  aide,  Mike  Johnson,  chimed  in:  "It's 
like  being  a  Maytag  repair  man.  All  you  can 
do  is  sit  around  and  wait  for  the  Democrats 
to  break  down." 

With  the  top-heavy  Democratic  margin  In 
Congress  and  a  Democrat  In  the  White 
House,  in  most  cases  Republicans  will  still 
be  overwhelmed. 

But  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill  that  labor  was 
counting  on  as  a  showcase  of  its  strength  in 
this  Congress,  Republicans  not  only  slowed 
down  the  majority  steamroller,  but  found  a 
mix  of  outside  help  and  Inside  coalitions 
that  may  allow  them  to  win  again.  Those 
factors  were: 

A  strong  united  lobbying  effort  that  in- 
volved not  only  the  special  Interests  directly 
affected  by  the  bill — contractors,  home 
builders  and  construction  suppliers — but 
large  Industries,  such  as  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  and  Dow  Chemical,  and  the  three  big- 
gest business  lobbying  organizations,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  and  Business 
Roundtable,  comprising  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country. 

A  method  of  lobbying  that  not  only  used 
powerful  Washington  lobbyists  but  gener- 
ated a  grass-roots  campaign  that  brought 
more  mail  to  Capitol  Hill  "than  at  any  time 
since  the  Vietnam  war,"  as  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill  said. 

One  element  of  the  drive  was  the  House 
Republican  Campaign  Committee's  mailing 
to  300,000  election  contributors.  They  were 
asked  to  write  Democratic  leaders  saying  stop 
the  bill,  and  to  contribute  to  the  Republican 
cause  to  stop  any  future  legislation  like 
common  situs,  which  would  have  allowed  a 
building  trade  union  to  shut  down  an  entire 
construction  site  although  its  grievance  was 
with  only  one  subcontractor. 
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But  the  most  important 
of  the  grass-roots  campalg. 
Association  of  General  Coiit 
bers  were  given  postcards 
the  bill,  to  be  distributed 
ployees'  paychecks  and 
mailed  by  supervisors.  The 
tlonal  union  leaders  were 
bUl  on  the  Hill.  House 
mall  from  rank  and  file 
struction  trade  locals  in  thej 
them  to  vote  against  it. 
The    heavy   lobbying 
Republican  Whip  orgs 
at  least,  to  revive  the 
Republican   coalition    that 
Congress  during  the  'SOs 
'60s.  Every  Democrat  from 
sas,  Georgia.  Mississippi  ant 
voted  against  the  bill. 

Republican    Whip    Miche 
portly,  silver  haired  nuts  an( 
from  Peoria,  whose  job  it  is 
Important  pieces  of  leglslatic  n 
credit  for  the  win. 

He  admits,  "Had  I  been 
in  the  first  part  of  Januar] 
responded  that  there  was 
win  this  one." 
Michel  had  his  doubts 

site  bill  had  passed  the 

only  178  votes  against  it.  At 
dent  Ford  had  been  giving 
signing   a  bill    if  passed, 

strongly  supported  by  his 

John  T.  Dunlop.  Ford  decide  d 
pased  to  veto  It,  Dunlop  r 
and  Congres  did  not  try  to  _ 
The  Republican  leadersh 
lost  two  more  seats  in  the 
"weren't  overly  enthusiastic" 
defeat  the  bill,  said  Clarenc* 

lobbyist  for  the  Associated 

tractors.  However,  his  group 
hard  "the  day  after  the 
February,  when  they  could  _ 
leaders  that  "the  right  grid" 
gether,  the  GOP  chiefs  bi 

Michel  does  take  credit  . 
the  contractors  and  business 
important    ingredients    of 
getting. 

He  flew  to  San  Francisco  ... 
vention  of  "political  action" 

Association  of  General 

to  put  together  a  grass-roots 
"I  told  them  they  didn't  n 
letters.  So  often  when  a 
mall  has  been  so  heavy  on 
about  a  dozen  letters  from 
district."  If  they  could  get 
union  members  to  write,  that 
of  all. 

Last  Tuesday  morning 

Joint  meeting  of  lobbyists  for 
Commerce,     the     National 
Manufacturers  and  the  Bus! 
at  the  Chamber  building. 

It  was  not  a  gentle  speecl  i 
them   hell.   The   one-third 
never  be  elTective  without 
side  lobbying  support,   he 
blasted  business  lobbies  for 
gether  the  way  labor  unions  dc  , 

An  Industry  only  lobbies  : 
row  interest,  he  said;  beyond 
walk  away  because  it  is  not 
Involved  in  political  caiises. 

"Insofar  as  helping  friends 
enemies  is  concerned,  labor 
business  community   look  . 
klndergartners,"  Michel  said, 
organized   labor   running    thr,. 
Sunday  when  one  of  their  issu^ 
gress.    Labor    is    organized, 
united  and  committed  to  one 

He  warned  the  business 
would  be  amendments  to  .. 
builders  from  the  picketing  ^. 
I  would  hope  the  home  build 
get  suckered  into  this  one,  f 
simply  gut  our  efforts  and  giia; 
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Islatlon's  passage.  You've  either  got  to  stand 
united  on  the  principles  upon  which  we  op- 
pose the  legislation,  period,  or  you're  going 
to  lose  everything  in  the  process." 

Such  amendments  were  offered  and 
adopted,  and  for  a  while  it  appeared  the 
weaker  bill  would  be  accepted.  But  the  home 
builders  did  not  desert,  and  in  the  end  the 
bill  lost,  217-205. 

Michel  does  not  believe  that  the  prescrip- 
tion will  work  all  the  time,  or  that  the  Re- 
publican-Southern Democrat  coalition  is 
permanently  back  together,  or  that  all  future 
labor-backed  legislation  is  in  Jeopardy.  He 
thinks  common  situs  was  a  bad  bill  that 
would  have  caused  inflation,  raised  expenses 
for  an  already  depressed  industry,  and  cost 
Jobs. 

"But  it  won't  be  the  only  time  we'll  play 
the  game,"  Michel  said.  "If  another  issue 
comes  along  that  lends  itself  to  such  wide- 
spread support,  we'll  try  again.  Labor  proba- 
bly learned  something,  but  so  did  we.  and 
hopefully  so  did  our  business  supporters.  We 
all  learned  the  name  of  the  game  is  votes." 
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may  be  because  the  program  has  been  rather 
loosely  monitored,  usually  by  mailing  non- 
forwardable  postcards  to  registrants  in  an 
attempt  to  confirm  that  they  do  Indeed  exist 
and  do  live  where  they  said  they  did. 

We'd  rather  that  there  was  firmer  proof 
that  same-day  registration's  potential  for 
mischief  is  minimal  or  nonexistent  before  it 
is  applied  nationwide. 

The  nation  may  not  dare  wait,  however 
for  more  proof  of  the  mischief  that  could  be 
done  by  the  electoral  college.  Twice  already 
in  American  history,  in  1876  and  1888,  the 
college  has  reversed  the  popular  vote  for 
president.  There  were  no  disastrous  reper- 
cussions, but  those  were  calmer  times  than 
we  may  have  when  It  happens  again— as 
sooner  or  later  it  must  unless  the  Constitu- 
tion is  changed  In  the  meantime  to  get  the 
unneeded  electoral  college  out  from  between 
the  American  i>eople  and  their  presidential 
choice. 
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CARTER'S  ELECTION  REFORMS 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  some  interest 
in  what  a  prominent  Minnesota  daily 
thinks  about  the  Carter  election  proposal 
which  would  impose  the  so-called  Minne- 
sota system  on  all  States,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record,  an  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  March  24. 

The  editorial  indicates  that  same-day 
voter  registration  in  Minnesota  "does 
seem  to  have  increased  voter  participa- 
tion. But  it  has  done  so  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  complaints  that  the  priv- 
ilege is  an  open  invitation  to  abuse  and 
fraud." 

The  editorial's  concluding  sentence  on 
voting  day  registration  is  as  follows: 

We'd  rather  there  was  firmer  proof  that 
same-day  registration's  potential  for  mis- 
chief is  minimal  or  non-existent  before  it  is 
applied  nationwide. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Carter's  Election  Reforms 

When  Vice-President  Walter  Mondale  pre- 
sented the  Carter  administration's  package 
of  proposed  federal  election  reforms  he  called 
the  need  for  one  of  them — same-day  voter 
registration — "compelling  and  overwhelm- 
ing." We'd  have  applied  his  words  Instead  to 
another  element  of  the  package,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  eliminate  the  electoral 
college. 

That,  we  believe,  would  remove  a  clear 
and  ever-present  threat  to  the  basic  working 
of  American  democracy.  We're  not  sure  any- 
more, on  the  other  hand,  that  letting  people 
register  to  vote  on  the  same  day  they  cast 
their  ballots  might  not  Itself  pose  such  a 
threat. 

Here  in  Mondale's  home  state,  same-day 
registration  does  seem  to  have  increased 
voter  partlclpaUon.  which  is  one  of  the  laud- 
able objectives  of  the  Carter  reform  package. 
But  it  has  done  so  to  the  accompaniment  of 
complaints  that  the  privilege  is  an  open 
invitation  to  abuse  and  fraud. 

There  is  no  solid  evidence  of  that  so  far 
in  Minnesota,  at  least  beyond  occasional 
mistakes,  such  as  voters  registering  in  the 
wrong  precinct  or  election  Judges  accepting 
questionable   proof  of  residence.   But   that 


AGAINST  STEEL-JAW  TRAPS 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
with  trepidation  I  reopen  the  debate  on 
steel-jaw  traps  in  this  Congress.  I  know 
that  the  discussion  will  be  distorted. 
Emotions  will  overflow,  and  I  may  be 
accused  of  being  antisportsman,  even 
pro-rabies. 

In  fact,  my  bill  to  ban  the  steel-jaw 
trap,  H.R.  3516,  is  not  anti-anybody.  It 
would  not  outlaw  trapping;  it  would 
simply  assure  that  trapping  be  humane. 
Other  countries  have  dispensed  with  the 
steel-jaw  trap  and  still  have  strong 
trapping  industries.  Norway  is  one. 

Why  should  we  outlaw  steel-jaw  traps 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  stop  trapping? 

First;  it  is  the  humane  thing  to  do. 
Humaneness  is  the  quality  of  sympathy 
for  other  living  things.  It  is  that  simple. 
We  either  have  it  or  we  don't.  If  we  have 
it  we  will  try  to  minimize  the  sufferings 
of  other  living  things.  Steel-jaw  traps  do 
not  minimize  the  pain  suffered  by 
trapped  animals.  By  holding  animals  in 
steel-jaw  traps  untU  they  either  die  of 
shock  and  exposure  or  are  clubbed  to 
death,  these  traps  cause  great  suffering. 
We  can  and  should  attempt  to  do  the 
humane  thing.  That  means  banning  the 
steel-jaw  trap. 

Second  is  the  waste  of  life  of  pets  and 
nonfurbearing  wildlife.  Cats  and  dogs 
wind  up  In  the  traps.  Owls  and  eagles 
are  put  on  endangered  species  lists  and 
then  allowed  to  be  caught  in  indiscrimi- 
nate trapping  devices.  It  does  not  make 
sense. 

Third  is  the  impact  of  this  particular 
method  of  trapping  on  the  young  people 
who  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  do  trap.  If  an  animal  has  not  already 
died  of  exposure  in  one  of  these  traps, 
the  trapper  must  club  or  stomp  the  ani- 
mal to  death,  since  shooting  it  would 
ruin  the  pelt.  I  would  rather  our  children 
did  not  learn  about  nature  this  way.  It 
is  wonderful  for  young  people  to  spend 
time  in  the  fields  and  forests,  but  let 
them  spend  their  time  in  more  humane 
wasrs. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  do 
not  feel  that  my  bill  would  seriously  hurt 
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the  industry  in  the  long  run,  I  will  press 
for  action  to  ban  the  steel- jaw  trap  this 
session.  Congressman  Van  Deerlin  of 
California  and  I,  shall  be  asking  for 
support  for  an  outright  ban  of  these 
devices  in  the  coming  weeks. 


A  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  sessions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week.  Be- 
cause of  this,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  clarify  the  Record  as  to 
my  position  on  the  legislation  which  was 
considered  on  those  days. 

If  I  had  been  present  on  Monday, 
March  28,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  to 
the  estabhshment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations.  It  is 
my  belief — based  on  my  limited  experi- 
ence— that  the  Congress  does,  indeed, 
need  to  improve  its  operations,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  committee  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  The  resolution  which  es- 
tablishes this  select  committee  effective- 
ly prevents  the  committee  from  doing 
anything  worthwhile.  The  select  com- 
mittee does  not  have  legislative  juris- 
diction and  is  prohibited  from  making 
any  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
"rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  prac- 
tices, or  precedents  of  the  House  or  Gie 
consideration  of  any  matter  on  the  floor 
of  the  House."  That  does  not  leave  much 
for  it  to  do.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  the  valuable  time  of  those 
Congressmen  appointed  to  it.  It  would 
also  be  a  waste  of  many  thousands  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars.  It  costs  a  lot  to  do 
nothing  on  Capitol  Hill. 

On  Tuesday,  March  29,  I  would  have 
supported  H.R.  3416,  the  amendment  of 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
This  amendment  would  successfully  cur- 
tail certain  tobacco  speculation  which 
drives  up  the  cost  of  the  true  tobacco 
farmer  and  would  place  no  additional 
burden  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  would  not  have  supported  the  exten- 
sion of  the  CETA  program  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  estimates  that  the  "mere 
extension"  would  cost  $8.3  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1978  including  a  carryover  from 
the  previous  year.  The  program  would 
also  cost  an  additional  $2.25  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1979.  This  is  an  $11  billion  au- 
thorization and  should  not  have  been 
considered  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  Regardless  of  the  worth  of  the 
CETA  program,  an  authorization  of  this 
magnitude  should  be  open  for  amend- 
ment and  for  full  debate. 

My  support  would  have  been  given  to 
the  mandatory  rabbit  meat  inspection 
legislation,  H.R.  2421.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
right  to  inspect  foreign  meat  imports  for 
purity  and  that  the  domestic  rabbit  meat 
producers  welcome  USDA  inspection. 

I  would  not  have  supported  the  House 
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Joint  Resolution  which  makes  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  Although  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation have  stated  that  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  the  next  general  revenue 
sharing  payments  to  some  39,000  State 
and  local  governments,  I  cannot  support 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  simply  not  any 
revenue  In  the  Treasury  to  share  with 
anybody.  At  least  not  as  long  as  our  na- 
tional debt  stands  close  to  $800  billion. 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  balance  its  budget  and  live  with- 
in its  means.  If  it  were  to  do  so,  it  could 
withdraw  from  the  private  money  mar- 
ket where  it  has  all  but  driven  out  local- 
ities which  wish  to  fund  their  local  pub- 
lic works.  Localities  would  once  again  be 
able  to  fund  their  own  programs  free 
from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  Tuesday,  I  would  have  also  voted 
to  amend  the  Government  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  to  require  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  pass  approval  resolutions  for  re- 
organization plans.  I  believe  that  by  the 
rejection  of  this  amendment  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  surrendered  some 
of  Its  power  to  reorganize  and  that  it 
may.  In  the  future,  have  imdeslrable  ef- 
fects on  the  broad  objectives  of  our  leg- 
islation. The  House  has  in  effect,  voted 
to  allow  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accrue  more  power  than  it 
already  possesses. 

I  would  have  voted  against  the  passage 
of  the  Government  Reorganization  Act 
for  the  same  reasons. 


CONGRATULA-nONS   TO   THE  BET- 
TER BUSINESS  BUREAU 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  Inc.  on  its 
50th  anniversary  of  continuous  dedi- 
cated public  service. 

This  remarkable  organization,  origi- 
nally founded  by  a  small  group  of  con- 
cerned businessmen,  has  grown  to  in- 
clude more  than  2,000  firms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  legitimate  business  and 
responsible  consumers  in  their  day-to- 
day transactions. 

Throughout  its  50  years  of  existence, 
the  bureau  has  conscientiously  provided 
the  business  community  with  a  means  of 
self -regulation  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  marketplace  and  the  free  enterprise 
system.  It  has  done  this  by  developing 
sound  standards  for  ethical  business 
practices  and  competition  in  advertising, 
selling,  investments,  and  fund  raising. 
These  standards  have  been  wisely  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  metropoli- 
tan media,  industries,  and  trades,  and 
have  been  implemented  through  impar- 
tial investigations  and  corrective  action. 
In  its  evaluation  of  advertising  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  insisted  that  it  be  truth- 
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ful,  believable,  and  factual,  and  has 
alerted  the  proper  Government  agency 
responsible  for  law  enforcement  when 
illegal  acts  or  fraud  are  committed  in  the 
marketplace. 

Undeniably,  the  consumer  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  have  greatly  profited 
from  the  bureau's  timely  exposure  of 
questionable,  unfair,  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices and  from  its  role  in  curtailing 
frauds.  On  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  Chi- 
cago area,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago,  Inc.  for  its  50  years  of  service 
and  wish  it  well  in  all  future  endeavors. 


PUERTO  RICO'S  GOVERNOR  BAR- 
CELO  IS  LEADING  HIS  COUNTRY 
TO  PROSPERITY  BY  REDUCING 
TAX  RATES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particu- 
larly Interested  in  the  progressive  eco- 
nomic policy  being  pursued  by  Gov. 
Romero  Barcelo  of  Puerto  Rico,  whose 
New  Progressive  Party  recently  displaced 
the  incumbent  Popular  Democratic  Party 
after  30  years  of  rule. 

The  previous  administration  of  Gov. 
Hernandez  Colon  had  attempted  to 
fight  the  island's  unemployment  problem 
with  huge  deficit-spending  programs;  fi- 
nancing such  programs  through  the 
Eurodollar  market,  and  raising  taxes. 
And  the  result — predictably — ^was  a  fiscal 
crisis. 

The  Barcelo  administration,  by  con- 
trast, has  embarked  upon  a  program  of 
tax  reduction.  As  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury Perez  recently  remarked,  we  can 
raise  revenues  by  restoring  prosperity. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  sound  policy 
and  I  think  that  the  United  States  would 
do  well  to  examine  more  closely  the 
strategy  is  being  implemented  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Governor  Barcelo  is  eliminating  the 
5-percent  excise  tax;  increasing  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemption;  and  dou- 
bling the  exemption  limits  on  interest 
from  savings,  from  $500  to  $1,000. 

What  I  find  most  exciting,  however,  is 
the  conviction  that  these  tax  reductions 
will  lead  to  an  increase  in  tax  revenues. 
Governor  Barcelo  believes  that  this  will 
result  from  an  expansion  of  the  tax  base 
caused  by  the  incentives  to  increasing 
production  that  result  from  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

I  have  spoken  about  this  same  phenom- 
enon many  times.  During  the  1920's  a 
tax  rate  reduction  proposed  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Andrew  Mellon  led  to  an  in- 
crease in  tax  revenues  and  a  reduction  of 
unemployment  and  inflation  again,  fol- 
lowing the  tax  rate  cuts  initiated  by 
President  Kennedy  in  the  early  1960's, 
revenues  went  up  again  with  the  same 
affects  on  unemployment  and  inflation. 

As  Governor  Barcelo's  strategy  suc- 
ceeds, I  think  that  this  will  be  very 
powerful  evidence  that  the  elimination  of 
disincentives  from  high  tax  rates  is  the 
best  way  for  third  world  countries  to 
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achieve  balanced  economj ; 
out  Inflation,  as  we  all 
United  States  as  well. 


growth  with- 
leslre  for  the 


ARMY  TESTING— THi;  PEOPLE'S 
RIGHT  TO  K^OW 


HON.  DAN  QU.  TLE 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRE  3ENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March 


Spe  iker, 


tie 

Establlshn  ent 


I  Reseai  ch 
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Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr. 
supporter  of  a  strong 
and  recognize  the  Importaijce 
In  protecting  both  civillar 
populations  of  our  country 
however,  to  understand 
of  the  Defense 
Department  of  Army,  In  ^ 
forthright  with  the  people 
germ  warfare  testing  tha 
a  number  of  urban  and 
our  country  in  the  1960*8, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  which 
gressional  district,  was  on< 

where  the  Traveler's 

ducted  such  tests  for  the 
$640,000  contract  between 

What  Is  especially 
that  the  people  did  not 
purpose  of  these  tests— w_ 
was  not  publicly  Identlfiec 
with  the  tests. 

I  have  written  the 
Army  requesting  a  policy 
gardlng  such  testing 
population  at  the  present 
same  time,  I  want  to  know 
izatlon  for  veiling  such 
during  the  1960's. 

The  people  have  a  right 
their  Government  is 
which  inject  Into  the 
icals  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
an  excellent  editorial  aired  >, 
channel  21,  in  Fort  Wayne 
ject.  The  editorial  follows: 
Akmy  Testino 
Reports  began  to  surface  lasi 
mUltary   had   been   doing   tes 
chemical  and  biological  agents 
can  public  .  .  .  and  the  publlfc 
about  It. 

At    a    Congressional    hearii  g 
Tuesday,   Army   officials   adn 
more  than  a  10  year  period, 
occasionally  putting  active 
air  In  crowded  public  places, 
subways  and  the  like.  Some 
the  famUy  of  one  man  thinks 
Is  linked  to  the  secret  tests. 
Also  this  week,  the  military 
secretly  tested  chemicals  on  u- 
of  the  Port  Wayne  Area  back 
They  would  not  specify  exact 
agents  were  dispersed,   nor   wiat 
results  of  those  tests.  They 
ter  of  national  security. 

That  may  be  so,  but  what  w 
.  .'  .  what  about  our  personal  e 
absolutely  devastating  to  find 
or  our  friends  and  neighbors 
witting  guinea  pigs  In  the 
tory  of  some  government 

What  right  does  anyone  . 
ment  on  numbers  of  people 
permission.  It  sort  of  reminds 
of  Nazi  Germany  and  of  the  ac 
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I  am  a 

national  defense 

of  research 

and  military 

It  is  difficult. 

reluctance 

and  the 

pa^-ticular,  to  be 

in  regard  to 

occurred  in 

r^iral  areas  of 


is  in  my  con- 
of  the  cities 
Corp.  con- 
Army  under  a 
1964  and  1966. 
alarn  ing  to  me  is 
kpow  the  real 
the  Army 
at  the  time 
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tors  who  performed  ghastly  experiments  on 
concentration  camp  prisoners  In  World  War 
II. 

We  feel  that  the  whole  program  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  that  we  must  get  a  full 
accounting  by  those  responsible,  and  public 
guarantees  that  the  program  Is  no  longer 
going  on  nor  wUl  It  be  revived. 

We've  got  to  know  all  the  facts  on  this 
one.  Because  If  we  don't,  then  how  can  we 
be  sure,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  that 
secret  testing  is  not  going  on  right  now,  by 
an  elusive  group  of  scientists  poisoning  us 
in  the  name  of  saving  the  country. 

That's  as  we  see  it.  What  do  you  think? 
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MINING  LAW  REFORM 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  mining  law  of  1977. 
This  is  a  measure  designed  to  repeal  the 
antiquated  mining  law  of  1872  and  re- 
place it  with  a  rational  leasing  system 
for  the  development  of  minerals  on  the 
public  domain.  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsorshlp. 

The  mining  law  of  1872  has  been  on 
the  books  for  105  years  and  it  is  showing 
its  age.  The  old  mining  law  was  enacted 
in  a  period  when  Western  expansion  was 
a  national  goal,  when  we  believed  our  re- 
sources were  unlimited,  and  when  the 
long-term  impacts  of  environmental  dis- 
ruptions were  little  understood.  For  many 
decades  the  1872  mining  law  served  us 
well,  but  this  is  1977  and  we  need  a  new 
law. 

For  my  colleagues  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  old  mining  law,  let  me 
briefly  describe  it.  For  the  uninitiated, 
this  description  may  be  somewhat  shock- 
ing. 

Unlike  other  federally  owned  mineral 
resources,  hard  rock  minerals  on  the 
public  domain  are  not  subject  to  a  leas- 
ing system  that  assures  appropriate  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States;  nor  does  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  have  very  much  to 
say  about  what  areas  will  be  explored 
or  developed.  Based  on  common  practice 
In  the  mining  camps  of  the  Old  West,  the 
mining  law  simply  provides  that  anyone 
may  go  onto  the  public  domain  open  to 
the  operation  of  the  mining  law,  stake 
a  claim  and  if  he  finds  minerals  of  mar- 
ketable value,  he  is  free  to  dig  them  up. 
He  is  entitled  to  a  patent — total  owner- 
ship of  the  land  forever.  There  are  no 
statutory  environmental  controls,  there 
are  no  provisions  for  competitive  bidding, 
and  there  are  no  requirements  for  direct 
payment  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  valuable  Federal 
resources  as  coal,  oil,  and  gas  are  sub- 
ject to  leasing  systems  and  those  systems 
work  well.  My  bill  would  Impose  a 
similar  leasing  system  on  hard  rock 
minerals  on  the  public  domain.  In  addi- 
tion, environmental  protection  would  be 
achieved  through  general  reclamation 
requirements  drafted  for  appropriate  ap- 
plication to  hard  rock  minerals. 

Of  course,  the  old  law  was  based  on 
some  concepts  that  are  valid  today  and  I 
am  working  with  leaders  of  the  mining 


Industry  to  draft  a  bill  that  will  recognize 
these  interests. 

For  example,  the  old  law  allowed  access 
to  the  public  land  so  that  the  prospector 
could  explore  for  minerals.  In  my  bill, 
any  person  is  still  free  to  prospect  pro- 
vided he  has  received  a  general  prospect- 
ing license — which  Is  not  subject  to  a 
fee — an  dhas  given  notice  describing  the 
prospecting  areas.  Such  information  is  to 
be  held  confidential  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  If  there  is  to  be  "signifi- 
cant disturbance  of  the  environment," 
an  exploration  permit  may  be  obtained 
and  the  lessee  will  be  required  to  obtain 
approval  of  a  plan  describing  how  the 
area  will  be  reclaimed  under  the  act's 
requirements. 

Another  concept  of  the  old  law  that 
makes  sense  is  that  mineral  development 
should  be  encouraged.  The  1872  law 
achieves  this  by  giving  the  prospector 
the  right  to  extract  what  he  finds.  Un- 
fortunately, the  1872  law  goes  too  far  as 
it  entitles  the  discoverer  of  valuable 
minerals  not  only  to  take  the  minerals 
free  of  charge  but  to  the  full  ownership 
of  the  land  imder  a  patent.  Such  a  sys-* 
tern  is  no  longer  tolerable. 

Under  my  bill,  upon  discovery  of  min- 
erals In  paying  quantities  the  holder  of 
an  exploration  lease  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
velopment and  production  lease.  Actual 
extraction  will  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
an  approved  reclamation  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  features  I  need  not  detail 
here.  The  act  will  encourage  due  dili- 
gence, will  provide  for  competitive  bid- 
ding in  areas  of  known  mineralization, 
and  will  get  us  through  the  transition 
from  a  location-patent  system  to  a  leas- 
ing procedure  as  smoothly  as  possible. 
The  notion  of  hard  rock  mineral  leas- 
ing system  Is  not  new.  Along  with  three 
of  my  associates  on  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  I  supported  a  leas- 
ing system  in  the  committee  report  is- 
sued in  1970.  My  good  friend  from  Mon- 
tana, Senator  Metcalp.  has  supported 
leasing  legislation  and  our  former  col- 
league and  chairwoman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining,  Mrs.  Mink, 
introduced  a  leasing  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  I  can  tell  my  colleagues 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Cecil 
Andrus,  agrees  that  we  need  reform.  I 
am  introducing  this  bill  early  in  the  95th 
Congress  so  that  with  proper  study— and 
I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  lan- 
guage in  this  bill— we  can  get  going  on 
this  needed  legislation. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  cosponsorshlp  of  this  bill.  If  they  are 
Interested  in  joining  me  when  I  reintro- 
duce the  bill  on  April  19, 1  hope  they  will 
direct  their  staff  to  contact  my  staff  at 
X58331. 
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THE  PRIDE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1977 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
speak  to  my  colleagues  about  my  district 
and  my  State.  New  Jersey,  I  realize  that 


many  still  have  the  impression  that  New 
Jersey  is  little  more  than  a  himdred 
miles  or  so  across  the  turnpike.  Though 
we  in  the  New  Jersey  congressional  dele- 
gation know,  of  course,  that  ours  is  a 
State  rich  in  natural,  architectural,  and 
manmade  beauty,  we  accept  good- 
naturedly  the  little  jokes  about  our 
State — because  we  are  used  to  it.  Even 
the  venerable  Ben  Franklin  once  re- 
ferred to  New  Jersey  as  a  keg  tapped  at 
both  ends. 

Lest  anyone  think  we  do  not  care 
about  our  State,  beware.  Enda  Slack,  a 
wise  and  perceptive  columnist  for  the 
Dally  Record — Morris  County,  N.J. — 
knows  this.  And  In  a  recent  column,  she 
takes  to  task  both  those  who  would  im- 
pugn our  sense  of  pride  and  those  who 
would  shrink  from  it.  Ms.  Slack's  column 
will  make  good  reading  for  all  of  those 
who  know  New  Jersey  and  all  of  those 
who  should  know  it: 

The  Real  New  Jersey  Joke:   There  Is  No 

State  Pride 

(By  Enda  Slack) 

For  some  months  now  the  picturesque 
vacation  island  of  Nantucket  has  been  seeth- 
ing with  revolt.  Congressional  redlstrlct- 
ing.  It  seems.  Is  robbing  the  isle  of  its  very 
own  representative  in  Congress  and  there 
is  wild  talk  among  the  usually  steady  New 
Englanders  of  becoming  founding  fathers 
again. 

They  want  to  secede  from  Massachusetts 
and  form  the  51st  state  or,  if  they  get  mad 
enough,  a  new  nation. 

The  good  residents  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
are  thinking  along  the  same  lines  and  pres- 
sure is  growing  to  join  the  two  islands  into 
a  new  national  entity. 

Some  latter-day  Betsy  Ross  has  already 
stitched  up  a  new  flag  for  the  fledgling  na- 
tion. It  features  a  white  sea-gull  rampant  on 
a  rippling  sea-blue  field.  And  petitions  of 
secession  have  been  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

Connecticut  Gov.  Ella  Grasso  has  offered 
to  take  her  ocean  neighbors  into  her  state 
but  the  Independent  Islanders  seem  intent 
on  building  up  their  own  identity. 

There's  a  message  In  all  of  this  for  New 
Jersey.  We  are  a  state  of  more  than  seven 
million  people,  who  live  In  567  municipalities 
of  varying  sizes  and  conditions,  ranging  from 
large,  battered  cities  through  expensive 
suburbs  to  charming  rural  hamlets. 

We  have  scenery,  industry,  history,  cul- 
ture and  the  Meadowlands  sport  complex. 
But  we  have  no  sense  of  identity  or  even  of 
self-appreciation. 

New  Yorkers  think  of  us  as  a  long  turn- 
pike bordered  by  garbage  dumps  and  swamps. 
Phlladelphlans,  at  the  other  end  of  the  state, 
don't  view  us  so  harshly.  If  they  think  of  us 
at  all.  It  is  In  terms  of  our  beautiful  South 
Jersey  beaches.  Atlantic  City  and  the  ap- 
proach of  casino  gambling. 

What  is  so  bad  about  all  of  this  Is  that 
most  of  us  who  live  here  always  put  up  with 
the  Jokes  about  "Jersey"  and  even  share  the 
outsiders'  negative  perception  of  our  own 
state.  We  have  no  state  pride. 

We  could  cure  all  that  by  splitting  from 
the  union  of  states,  calling  back  our  con- 
gressional delegation  and  setting  ourselves 
up  as  the  nation  of  Nova  Caesarea. 

We  could  deploy  the  State  Police  along  the 
Delaware  and  the  relatively  small  stretch  of 
land  border  we  share  with  New  York.  Check- 
points would  be  set  up  at  all  the  bridges 
linking  us  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
to  check  passports,  collect  customs  duties  on 
imports,  and  intercept  illegal  drugs,  contra- 
band cigarettes  and  othM'  goodies  that  flow 
through  on  our  highways. 

In  no  time,  we'd  become  more  conscious  of 
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all  those  people  who  would  be  trying  to  enter . 
Nova  Caesarea  to  spend  a  few  weeks  on  the 
soft,  white  sands  of  Beach  Haven  or  Stone 
Harbor.  Or  to  fish  and  camp  near  our  wooded 
lakes,  get  jobs  in  our  industrial  plants,  attend 
our  better  colleges  or  sell  their  wares  in  the 
shopping  malls  that  dot  our  landscape. 

Pride  in  our  new  country  would  grow  If 
we  saw  tourists  landing  at  Newark  Airport, 
planning  to  visit  the  quaint  villages  and  inns 
of  the  western  part  of  Nova  Ceasarea,  skiing 
In  Sussex  County,  booking  motels  near  the 
sports  complex  to  be  near  the  trotters  and 
football  games,  toiiring  our  museums  and 
galleries,  sampling  our  better  restaurants  and 
enjoying  the  succulent  fruits,  vegetables  and 
seafoods  that  abound  in  our  fields  and  waters. 

As  a  new  nation,  we'd  have  commercial 
television  stations  covering  our  every  move, 
analyzing  our  government,  praising  our  fi- 
nancial solvency  and  telling  us  more  than 
we  would  ever  want  to  know  about  ourselves. 

No  more  would  a  New  York  TV  commen- 
tator make  a  big  Joke  (as  one  did  Tuesday) 
about  our  efforts  to  revive  the  motion  pict\ire 
industry  in  New  Jersey.  The  foreign  media 
would  follow  with  fascination  our  film  activ- 
ities and  the  antics  of  our  stars. 

It's  only  a  dream,  of  course.  No  one  could 
get  New  Jersey's  seven  million  diversified 
people  to  agree  on  such  a  drastic  move.  We 
wish  we  could  convince  everyone  who  lives 
here  to  spend  one  day  a  week  looking  at  the 
Garden  State  with  the  eyes  of  a  visitor  in  an 
interesting  foreign  country.  There's  a  lot  to 
enjoy  and  stir  our  pride,  if  we  open  our  eyes 
to  our  state  assets. 

We  might  even  manage  some  day  to  elect 
someone  from  a  crossroads  village  down  in 
Hunterdon  to  the  White  House. 


FAST  DAY  PLAN  FOR  CHARITY  IN 
PLATTSBURGH,  N.Y. 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OP    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  students 
at  the  New  York  State  University  College 
at  Plattsburgh,  the  college  community. 
Father  Dan  Keefe,  head  of  the  Newman 
Center  in  Plattsburgh,  and  ARA  Slater 
Dining  Service  for  the  sacrifices  they  are 
making  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Clinton 
Coimty,  N.Y. 

Today,  in  Plattsburgh,  is  known  as  the 
Fast  Day  Plan  for  Charity.  The  students 
residing  on  the  sixth  fioor  of  Banks  Hall, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  resident 
adviser,  William  Scandalis,  and  with 
Father  Keefe's  assistance,  have  obtained 
commitments  from  approximately  2.300 
university  students  to  forgo  at  least  one 
meal  at  the  university's  dining  halls  to- 
day. For  every  meal  that  is  sacrificed  in 
this  manner,  the  catering  service,  ARA 
Slater  Dining  Service,  will  donate  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money  to  be  used 
to  purchase  food  for  the  needy  of  Clin- 
ton County  and  those  served  by  the  in- 
ternational food  relief  program. 

The  distribution  of  food  is  being  or- 
ganized through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Plattsburgh  Methodist  Church 
Emergency  Food  Shelf.  Catholic  Char- 
ities, and  Crisis  Center,  which  assists  al- 
coholics and  drug  addicts.  In  addition, 
areas  have  been  established  in  the  imi- 
versity  dining  halls  for  students  to  do- 
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nate  food  or  money  to  be  tised  to  help 
the  poor. 

In  this  season  of  Lent  and  Passover,  I 
think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  these 
sacrifices  should  be  recognized.  These 
young  men  and  women  and  all  those 
who  participated  in  this  Fast  Day  Plan 
for  Charity  have  set  an  example  of  char- 
ity and  concern  for  their  fellow  man  that 
contains  in  it  a  lesson  for  us  all. 


CIVIL  ENERGY  FROM  LASER  FU- 
SION: A  GROWING  REALITY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will 
be  my  fourth  installment  regarding  laser 
fusion.  I  hope  that  through  these  Inserts 
the  Congress  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  Is  taking  place  in  this 
rapidly  moving  technology.  From  this 
understanding.  I  hope  we  can  evolve  an 
intelligent  policy  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  this  technology  for  civil  energy 
purposes  as  well  as  national  security 
interests.  Last  fall,  November  15,  1976, 
Business  Week  ran  the  following  article 
in  its  research  section: 
Saving  Two  Decades  on  a  Fusion  Technique 

In  three  separate  experiments  over  the  last 
few  weeks,  scientists  at  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  Laboratory  focused  powerful  twin  laser 
beams  on  tiny  fuel  pellets,  squeezing  them 
to  incredible  densities  and  touching  off  reac- 
tions that  produced  more  than  a  billion  neu- 
trons— the  subatomic  particles  that  are  gen- 
erated when  atomic  nuclei  fuse.  These  neu- 
tron yields  are  far  short  of  those  that  will 
be  required  to  demonstrate  the  scientific 
feasibility  of  laser  fusion  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy. But  results  at  Llvermore  are  some  100 
times  as  great  as  those  achieved  by  any  other 
research  group,  and  they  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  sprawling  government  lab  near  San 
Francisco  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  race  to 
develop  laser  fusion  reactors.  "We  view  our 
position  as  significantly  advanced,"  says  a 
confident  Roger  E.  Batzel,  Livermore's  direc- 
tor, "and  we  would  be  surprised  if  it 
changes." 

Livermore's  work  on  "Inertial  confine- 
ment," as  scientists  call  laser  fusion  tech- 
nology, has  all  but  eliminated  the  15-  to  20- 
year  head  start  once  held  by  magnetic  con- 
finement, the  traditional  research  approach 
to  fusion.  In  both  types,  the  hydrogen  iso- 
topes, deuterium  and  tritium,  are  compressed 
and  heated  until  their  nuclei  combine, 
releasing  energy  in  the  form  of  neutrons  and 
alpha  particles.  This  is  the  same  process 
that  lights  the  sun,  and  taming  It  could 
usher  in  an  era  of  cheap,  essentially  in- 
exhaustible energy.  Richard  E.  Balzhlser, 
director  of  the  Fossil  Fuel  &  Advanced  Sys- 
tems Dlv.  of  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute,  a  utility  Industry  think  tank  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  estimates  that  fusion 
now  represents  a  worldwide  research  and 
development  effort  of  $1.6  billion  per  year. 
ambitious 

Until  recently,  most  of  that  money  has 
gone  for  magnetic  confinement  devices.  In 
which  a  superheated  plasma  of  hydrogen  is 
contained  by  Intense  magnetic  fields.  Work 
on  this  approach  began  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity In  1951,  and  the  first  experimental 
magnetic-confinement  power  reactors  are 
scheduled  to  start  up  in  the  mid-1980s. 
Inertial  confinement,  in  which  the  fuel  is 
imploded,  or  compressed  to  such  high  densi- 
ties that  it  burns  up  before  it  has  time  to 
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IMPORTANT    POSSISnlTT 
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the   power    in   the   country   on    a   pinhead 
seemed  outlandish." 

EAJtLT   WORK 

The  Invention  of  the  laser  provided 
Nuckolls'  "driver,"  and  this  set  off  work  on 
Inertlal  confinement  In  a  number  of  labs.  At 
first,  Llvermore  stayed  In  the  background.  "I 
was  the  only  one  here  who  took  the  fusion 
power  plant  seriously,"  Nuckolls  recalls,  "be- 
cause magnetic  confinement  looked  more 
promising."  But  when  the  old  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  finally  decided  to  start  fimding 
a  major  laser  fusion  program,  Nuckolls' 
groundbreaking  work  vaulted  Llvermore  to 
the  head  of  the  pack. 

The  lab  chose  the  glass  laser  as  the  quick- 
est route  to  scientific  breakeven,  even  though 
a  gas  laser  or  an  electron  beam  generator  may 
well  be  better  suited  for  commercial  power 
plants.  By  1975,  Llvermore  was  able  to  gen- 
erate neutrons  and — most  Important — 
demonstrate  that  they  originated  from  ther- 
monuclear reactions.  At  that  time,  the  evi- 
dence was  only  Indirect  because  the  single- 
beam  laser  that  Llvermore  was  using  could 
not  produce  enough  neutrons  for  direct  ob- 
servation. "There  wasn't  really  much  doubt," 
Coyle  recalls,  "but  there  were  some  mis- 
chievous comments."  This  simmier.  Llver- 
more started  using  a  $3.5  million  laser  system 
called  Argus,  which  Is  capable  of  hitting 
targets  with  a  momentary  pulse  of  more  than 
2  trillion  watts — twice  as  much  power  at  all 
the  power  plants  In  the  U.S.  can  produce. 
Argus  provided  the  first  direct  confirmation 
of  fusion  reactions. 

"shiva" 
Now,  In  a  massive  three-story  building 
near  the  Argus  operation,  Llvermore  Is  build- 
ing the  most  powerful  gla^s  laser  in  the 
world.  Dubbed  Shiva  after  the  many-armed 
Hindu  god,  the  $26  million  system  will  con- 
sist at  first  of  20  separate  lasers  mounted  on 
a  framework  of  pure-white  steel  tubing.  This 
"Spacaframe"  Is  now  in  place,  and  the  lasers, 
each  capable  of  generating  more  than  a  tril- 
lion watts  (a  terawatt  In  scientific  parlance) 
will  be  InsUlled  over  the  next  few  months. 
By  late  next  year,  Llvermore  expects  to  start 
experiments  aimed  at  achieving  a  "signifi- 
cant" thermonuclear  bum.  And  with  an  Im- 
proved version  of  Shiva.  It  expect<«  to  dem- 
onstrate scientific  breakeven.  "In  terms  of 
neutron  production,  we  are  only  halfway 
there  on  a  logarithmic  scale,"  admits  Coyle. 
"But  from  a  physicist's  point  of  view  the 
first  steps  are  the  hardest." 

While  Llvermore  streaks  ahead,  researchers 
elsewhere  are  also  closing  In : 

At  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  work 
has  begun  on  a  $55  million  carbon-dloxlde 
laser  facility  with  a  projected  output  of  more 
than  100  terawatts.  Carbon-dloxide  lasers, 
which  can  be  fired  more  frequently  and  are 
far  more  efl!lclent  than  glass  lasers,  have  a 
long  wavelength  that  was  at  first  considered 
a  handicap  In  fusion  work.  But  recent  ex- 
periments have  convinced  Los  Alamos  re- 
searchers that  there  is  little  to  worry  about. 
At  Sandia  Laboratories,  In  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  bids  have  been  Invited  for  a  $14  mil- 
lion facility  that  will  use  electron  beams 
Instead  of  lasers  to  Implode  fuel  pellets. 
While  prototype  work  Indicates  that  electron 
beams  would  be  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
than  lasers  as  fusion  triggers,  Sandia  still 
has  not  found  a  way  to  focus  the  beams  at 
a  distance,  necessary  to  avoid  damaging  the 
accelerator  when  a  reaction  occurs. 

At  KMS.  news  Is  sparse  because  the  com- 
pany is  now  negotiating  with  ERDA  for  a 
much-needed  contract  extension,  as  well  as 
for  additional  funds  to  develop  a  system 
for  making  hydrogen  with  laser  fusion.  A 
tlght-Ilpped  Henry  J.  Gomberg,  president  of 
KMS,  says  only:  "We've  made  significant  ad- 
vances In  pellet  design,  in  new  pellet  mate- 
rials, and  In  the  application  of  energy  from 
Implosion." 

The  progress  is  beginning  to  Ignite  some 
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interest  among  the  utilities,  even  though 
commercial  application  of  the  technology  is 
at  least  two  decades  av^^ay.  "A  number  of 
companies  are  trying  to  maintain  a  knowl- 
edge of  fusion,"  says  William  Gough,  head 
of  EPRI's  fusion  research  group.  The  Insti- 
tute recently  pledged  $1  million  to  support 
studies  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which 
Is  working  on  conceptual  designs  for  fusion 
power  facilities.  A  consortium  of  utilities 
that  also  Includes  General  Electric  Co.  and 
Exxon  Corp.  has  committed  $27  million  over 
five  years  to  a  glass  laser  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute has  commitments  from  industry  and 
from  ERDA  for  a  study  of  small-scale  laser 
fusion  power  plants.  "Laser  fusion  still 
hasn't  caught  up  with  magnetic  confine- 
ment,"  sums  up  Robert  W.  Conn,  who  heads 
the  Wisconsin  project.  "But  there  have  been 
enough  advances  to  ask  what  will  be  needed 
to  achieve  a  power  reactor." 


ANNIVERSARY    OP    BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  captive  nation  of  Byelorussia  cele- 
brated its  59th  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  In 
1918.  after  almost  two  centuries  of  rich 
cultural  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  Byelorussian  heritage,  the  Byelorus- 
sian Rada  proclaimed  complete  national 
independence,  in  contrast  to  the  former 
position  of  autonomy  within  a  Russian 
federated  state.  The  declaration  read: 

A  year  ago,  the  peoples  of  Byelorussia,  to- 
gether with  all  the  peoples  of  Russia,  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Russian  Tsarism  which,  tak- 
ing no  advice  from  the  people,  had  plunged 
our  land  into  the  blaze  of  war  and  ruined 
most  of  cities  and  towns.  Today  we,  the  Rada 
of  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic,  cast 
off  from  our  country  the  last  chains  of  the 
political  servitude  that  had  been  Imposed  by 
Russian  tsarism  upon  our  free  and  Inde- 
pendent land.  From  now  on,  the  Byelorus- 
sian National  Republic  Is  to  be  a  free  and 
Independent  power.  The  peoples  of  Byelo- 
russia themselves,  through  their  own  Con- 
sltuent  Assembly,  will  decide  upon  the  fu- 
ture relations  of  Byelorussia  with  other 
states.  .  .  . 

But  It  was  not  to  be.  In  December  of 
that  year,  despite  valiant  efforts  by  the 
Rada  to  preserve  its  culturally  rich  na- 
tion as  an  independent  state,  tlie  Red 
Army  seized  the  seat  of  power  at  Minsk 
and  established  a  military  police  state. 
Byelorussia  was  eventually  divided  into 
two  states,  one  in  Poland,  and  the  other 
under  direct  Soviet  control. 

As  we  share  with  the  Byelorussian 
people  both  in  America  and  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  this  memorial  of  their 
short-lived  freedom,  we  must  also  reflect 
deeply  on  the  sharp  denial  of  human 
rights  that  still  exists  for  over  8  million 
people  in  Byelorussia  today.  As  a  nation 
blessed  with  the  freedom  of  democracy 
and  the  inviolability  of  individual  rights, 
the  United  States  must  lend  its  support 
to  the  courage  and  pursuit  of  freedom  of 
those  still  suffering  imder  the  oppression 
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of  communism  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— an  oppression  that  does  not  recog- 
nize common  decency  and  respect  for 
human  life  and  dignity  as  a  basic  right 
of  human  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  right  of  human  dig- 
nity must  form  a  cornerstone  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
continue  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  for 
eveiy  citizen  of  this  world  that  freedom 
from  pei-secution  that  is  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  common  humanity  among  na- 
tions. 


THE  WILMINGTON  TEN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North 
Carolina  criminal  justice  system  has  long 
been  notorious  for  its  methods  of  juris- 
prudence, and  the  recent  developments 
in  the  case  of  the  Wilmington  Ten  have 
once  again  demonstrated  the  discrimi- 
nation practiced  in  the  courts  of  North 
Carolina. 

Nine  black  men  and  one  white  woman 
are  currently  being  incarcerated  in  North 
Carolina  prisons,  falsely  convicted  of  in- 
stigating racial  violence  during  imple- 
mentation of  court-ordered  busing.  The 
three  witnesses  used  by  the  prosecution 
have  recently  recanted  their  testimony, 
citing  pressures  by  the  prosecutor's  of- 
fice to  give  false  testimony  against  the 
defendants. 

The  following  article  by  Everett  Par- 
ker, director  of  the  oflQce  of  communi- 
cation of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
explains  in  great  detail  the  sad  history 
surrounding  the  details  of  this  case.  My 
colleagues  will  find  this  article  of  great 
interest,  and  I  submit  the  following  for 
their  review : 

THE    SCANDAL    OF    THE    WILMINGTON    TEN 

(By  Everett  C.  Parker) 

Since  August,  long  suppressed  evidence  in 
the  case  cf  the  Wilmington  Ten  has  come  to 
light  that  should  convince  impartial  observ- 
ers that  these  nine  young  black  men  and  a 
white  woman  were  railroaded  into  prison  by 
the  North  Carolina  criminal  justice  system. 
The  chief  witness  against  the  Ten  has  re- 
canted, confessing  how  the  pro.'jecutlng  at- 
torney bribed  him  to  testify  with  a  promise 
of  a  lower  prison  sentence  and  coached  him 
to  He  on  the  stand.  FBI  investigation  has 
turned  up  the  fact  that  the  State  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  had  evidence — now  con- 
veniently missing  from  its  files — that  might 
have  exonerated  the  Ten,  but  fearful  of  the 
disapproval  of  powerful  legislators  did  not 
testify  at  their  trial.  Even  so,  the  North  Car- 
olina attorney  general  opposes  their  release 
on  ball,  and  a  Federal  magistrate  In  chancery 
abets  him  by  delaying  a  ruling  on  appeals  in 
their  behalf. 

The  case  of  the  Wilmington  Ten  Is  a  micro- 
cosm of  a  wider  reality — that  America  Is  still 
very  much  a  country  at  war  with  itself.  A 
recounting  of  incidents  in  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  is  not  needed  here — its  woundf 
lie  deep  within  the  hearts  of  all  Americans 
who  have  fought  battles  against  racism.  Nor 
do  we  need  to  retrace  the  deceits  that  have 
underlain  the  racism  of  the  '70's — the  broken 
promises,  the  "voluntary  desegregation,"  the 
gradual  quieting  of  activists  who  have  "met 
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their  goals,"  the  cynical  emasculation  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  rules  by  the 
Labor  Department  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  battle  lines  are  still  drawn  very 
much  the  way  they  always  have  been — ^rlch 
against  poor,   white  against  black. 

Over  the  last  25  years,  there  have  been 
only  two  fairly  constant  Institutional  allies 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights:  the  courts 
and  the  press.  When  the  courts  have  been 
quiescent,  the  press  has  often  Intervened 
and  prodded  them  to  act. 

Yet,  despite  the  racist  overtones  of  the 
case  of  the  Wilmington  Ten,  no  great  press 
support  has  appeared  to  expose  the  Indiffer- 
ence and  vlndictlveness  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina prosecutors  and  Judiciary.  It  is  a  bleak 
proof  that  In  a  society  torn  by  a  corporate 
evU  such  as  racism,  no  Institution  of  that 
society,  even  Its  final  arbiter  of  social  truth 
and  justice,  will  stand  totally  apart,  without 
prejudice. 

The  case  of  the  Wilmington  Ten  is  not  Just 
a  struggle  to  protect  constitutional  rights 
and  individual  liberty.  It  is  a  fight  against 
what  Coleman  McCarthy  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  called  "a  spirit  of  vicious  retribu- 
tion" that  Is  operating  In  all  levels  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  Wilmington  Ten  are  at  present  scat- 
tered In  nine  North  Carolina  prisons.  Only 
Rev.  Ben  Chavis,  an  employee  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  Commission  for  Racial  Jxis- 
tlce,  has  received  any  widespread  press  atten- 
tion. The  others — most  of  them  high  school 
students  during  the  1971  Incidents  of  racial 
protest  in  WUmlngtcn — are  largely  un- 
known. Marvin  Patrick,  Connie  Tyndall. 
Jerry  Jacobs,  Reginald  Epps,  James  McKoy, 
Wayne  Moore,  William  Earl  Vereen,  William 
Wright,  Ann  Sheppard  Turner — these  are  not 
household  words.  To  understand  why  this  is 
the  case,  and  what  the  new  evidence  might 
mean  for  their  eventual  release,  a  review  is 
necessary  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  It. 

Prisons  and  capital  punishment  are  a  way 
of  life  In  North  Carolina.  So  Is  poverty.  North 
Carolina  leads  the  country  In  both  the  num- 
ber of  prison  cells  per  1,000  population  and 
of  convicts  condemned  to  death  row.  It  also 
has  the  lowest  percentage  of  organized  labor. 
It  Is  the  largely  white,  Inbred  court  system 
of  that  state  that  consistently  feeds  blacks, 
Indians  and  poor  whites  Into  the  waiting 
cells.  Blacks  and  Indians,  though  they  are 
only  23  percent  of  the  state's  population,  fill 
about  60  per  cent  of  its  prison  cells. 

The  case  of  the  Wilmington  Ten  grew  out 
of  a  classic  failure  to  enforce  the  law,  which 
sparked  outrage,  protest  and  its  own  form  of 
lawlessness.  In  1966,  a  Federal  court  ordered 
the  desegregation  of  the  Wilmington  high 
schools.  The  order  was  not  Implemented  un- 
til late  in  1970,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
school  term,  the  one  black  high  school  be- 
came a  junior  high  and  its  former  students 
were  divided  between  the  two  white  high 
schools.  Claims  of  discrimination  by  the  high 
school  administrators  and  teachers  soon  be- 
gan to  be  heard  from  the  black  students. 
They  complained  about  discrimination  in 
grades,  athletics,  transportation  and  teacher 
hiring.  Attempts  at  organization  to  protect 
their  rights  were  met  with  counter  threats 
and  action  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  a  local 
miUtant  group,  Rights  of  White  People 
(ROWP) . 

Early  in  1971,  the  black  students  asked  to 
have  a  memorial  service  for  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  When  the  request  was 
denied,  the  students  felt  they  had  exhausted 
the  possibility  of  working  withm  the  system. 
They  sought  help  from  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Tempieton,  the  youthful  white  pastor  of 
Gregory  Congregational  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Gregory  Church,  with  a  solid  middle- 
class  black  membership,  stands  on  the  edge 
of  Wilmington's  black  community.  Mr.  Tem- 
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pleton,  fearing  violence  from  ROWP  If  the 
church  was  to  become  the  chief  supporter  of 
the  black  high  schoolers,  called  for  aid  from 
the  Commission  for  Racial  Justice  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Ben  Chavis,  then  a  field  worker  with  the 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice,  was  assigned 
to  WUmington.  Chavis  had  earned  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  chemistry  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  In  April, 
1972,  he  was  ordamed  as  a  minister  In  the 
Black  Christian  Pan  Africanlst  Church.  A 
young  ntan  known  to  have  an  "organizing 
presence,"  he  seemed  a  good  choice  to  help 
quiet  the  growing  tensions  In  Wllmlngtoa 
Within  a  week,  a  list  of  the  grievances  of 
black  students  had,  under  Chavis"  direction, 
been  presented  to  the  local  school  officials. 
When  the  officials  Ignored  them,  black  stu- 
dents walked  out  of  the  schools  and  a  crowd 
of  800  marched  In  protest  to  the  school  board. 
It  was  clear  that  Chavis  had  provided  the  or- 
ganizing presence  the  black  community 
needed. 

Few  question  the  sequence  of  events  to  this 
date.  The  outcome  of  the  trial  hinged  on  dis- 
puted reports  of  what  happened  In  the  next 
five  days. 

Wilmington  residents  knew  that  Chavis 
was  In  Wilmington,  at  Mr.  Templeton's  re- 
quest. Because  of  Chavis'  presence,  but 
against  the  will  of  its  members,  the  church 
had  become  the  center  of  black  resistance. 
White  residents  began  driving  by  the  church 
armed  with  shotguns  and  rifles.  Barricades 
were  hastily  thrown  up  as  the  KKK  and 
ROWP  threatened  to  attack  the  black  com- 
munity. Three  members  of  the  State  Good 
Neighbor  Council  (now  called  the  Human 
Relations  Council) — Rev.  Aaron  Johnson, 
Preston  Hill  and  Fred  Cooper — entered  into 
negotiations  between  the  various  groups,  but 
little  or  nothing  was  accomplished.  By 
Wednesday,  February  3,  shooting  and  arson 
had  already  started,  and  Leon  White  of  Ra- 
leigh. Mr.  Chavis'  Immediate  supervisor  in 
the  UCC  Commission  for  Racial  Justice,  or- 
dered him  to  leave  Wilmington,  hoping  that 
would  quiet  the  city.  It  did  not. 

Mr.  Johnson,  seeing  that  the  situation  was 
In  fact  worsening,  called  Mr.  White  the  next 
day  asking  that  Mr.  Chavis,  whom  he  felt  to 
be  the  only  black  leader  who  was  in  touch 
with  all  the  various  groups,  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Wilmington. 

Even  though  Gregory  Church  was  by  the 
end  of  the  week  under  heavy,  almost  con- 
stant fire  from  vigilantes,  the  mayor  and 
chief  of  police  turned  down  a  request  for  pro- 
tection and  a  curfew.  Backed  and  barricaded 
Into  the  church,  Mr.  Chavis  and  Mr.  Temple- 
ton  spent  much  of  Saturday  conferring  with 
members  of  the  GNC  in  attempting  to  bring 
food  and  supplies  Into  the  church  sector. 

That  evening.  February  6.  a  fire  destroyed 
white-owned  Mike's  Grocery,  one  block  from 
the  church.  Shortly  afterwards,  electrical  and 
telephone  lines  to  the  church  were  cut  and 
police  were  called  in  to  break  up  sniper  fire 
in  the  area.  Steve  Miller,  19.  left  the  church 
to  make  a  telephone  call,  and  was  shot  dead. 
Or  so  the  police  say.  Mr.  Chavis  claims  that 
not  only  was  Mr.  Miller  still  alive  when  the 
police  took  him,  but  that  he  had  been  un- 
armed. The  report  filed  In  police  headquar- 
ters says  a  shotgun  was  found  near  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Miller  fell.  Registration  markings 
and  fingerprints  were  not  checked. 

The  next  morning  a  white  man,  Harvey 
Cumber,  approached  the  barricades  near  the 
church  and  fired  his  .38  caliber  pistol.  A  re- 
ply shot  was  fired,  and  Cumber  collapsed, 
dead.  At  that  point,  the  governor  Intervened, 
sending  600  National  Guardsmen  to  help 
quiet  WUmington.  By  then,  Mr.  Chavis,  Mr. 
Tempieton  and  the  others  had  left  town. 
Nevertheless,  the  Guard  assaulted  the  empty 
church. 

That  Is  the  log  of  events  that  led  to  the 
trial  of  the  Wilmington  Ten.  Well  over  a  year 
passed  before  the  judicial  system  of  North 
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Carolina  produced  grand  ji 
Barly  In  the  morning  of  Mai 
Uce  raided  the  homes  of  M 
Sheppard    (later  Ann 
local  VISTA  poverty  worker, 
high  school  students  who 
volved  In  the  Wilmington 
these  that  were  eventually 
were  charged  on  several  co_ 
to  burn  and  b\urnlng  with  an 
vice;    conspiracy  to  assault 
emergency  personnel: 
murder,  and  accessory  befor< 
crime. 

Sixteen  defendants  (six  of 
not  been  tried)  were  arrested 
By  that  time,  a  number  of 
volved  In  the  case  had  left 
Chavis  was  working  In  Ralelgl 

Mr.  Templeton,  under 
had    resigned    the    Gregory 
moved    to    New    Jersey.    It 
Cooper  and  Hill  of  the  Good 
ell     dropped     out    of    all 
Investigation. 

The  Commission  for  Racial 
UCC,  arranged  for  all  the  de 
represented    by    a    North    Ca^ 
James  E.  Ferguson  of  Chariot^ 
them  first  at  a  probable 

April.   There  the  Ten   dl 

substance  of  the  case  against 
with  a  single  witness,   Allen 
black  high  school  youth,  had 
In  the  Wllmlngtcm  disorders, 
convicted  and  under  sentenos 
came  apparent  that  he  was  to 
treatisont  In  return  for  his 
The  trial  was  held  In  rural 
has  a  majority  black 
derway  with  a  Jury  of  ten  _ 
whites,  but  was  aborted  when 
suddenly  became  "Ul."  after 
When  It  reconvened,  the  Jury  , 
reversed — ten  whites  and  two' 
witnesses  called,  only  Hall 

mony  that  purported  to ^. 

Only  three  witnesses  took  the 
hsklf  of  the  defense,  all  te 
Turner.  Mr.  Templeton  and 
bor  Council  both  were  suL^ 
defense  but   neither  responded 
Robert  Martin  did  nothing 
appearance  to  testify.   Mr 
posedly   was   prepared   to 
Cbavls  had  pled  constantly  _ 
and  that  they  were  together 
at  the  time  Mike's  Grocery 
tually  traveled  to  North    _„ 
not  go  to  the  trial,  supposed^ 
heard  a  rumor  that  he  would 
he  appeared  there.  The  Council 
tlves  deliberately  flouted  the  s 
The  trial  lasted  seven  weeks 
liberated    two   hours   before 
guilty  verdict.  Mr.  Chavis 
tences,  4-5  years  for  con  ^    _ 
emergency  personnel,  and  25-29 
lawful  burning.  The  Judge  ord< 
be  served  ccnsecutlvely,  rather 
rently.  Sentences  of  the  eight 
from  20-24  years  to  22-26 
was  given  7-10  years. 

The  appeals  process  began 
diately.     In    December,     1972, 
months  In  prison,  Mr.  Chavis 
•fiO.COO  ball  provided  by  the 
cU    of    the    UCC.    8U    month 
Church's  General-Synod  voted 
other  $350,000  baU  for  the 
defendants,  commenting  that 
onment  represented  "a  serious 
concept  of  equal  Justice." 

The  appeal  filed  In  the  .. 
Court  of  Appeals  on  July  30, 
that  Judge  Martin  had  commltt^ 
errors  and  that  the  defendants' 
»1  rights  to  a  fair  trial. 
process  and  confrontation  of 
been  denied.  In  December,  19'. 
eouTt  affirmed  each  conviction 
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any  errors  on  the  part  of  Judge  Martin  were 
constitutionally  harmles.s. 

An  appeal  then  was  taken  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  On  May  6,  1975,  it  declined 
to  review  the  case. 

While  he  was  free  on  bail,  Mr.  Chavis  be- 
came director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
UCC  Commission  for  Racial  Justice.  Prom 
that  vantage  point  he  was  able  to  stir  up  a 
modest  amount  of  national  Interest  In  his 
plight  and  that  of  his  fellow  defendants.  He 
and  the  Rev.  D.  Charles  E.  Cobb,  director  of 
the  Commission,  made  frequent  trips  to 
North  Carolina  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
other  nine.  Miss  Sheppard  evinced  enough 
confidence  In  her  future  to  get  married. 
Members  of  Congress  began  to  take  an  Inter- 
est in  the  case. 

Representatives  John  Conyers,  Jr..  (D- 
Mlch.)  and  Ronald  Dellums  (D.  Call.)  con- 
demned the  handling  of  the  case  In  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Rep.  Robert  Kas- 
tenmeler  (D.  Wise),  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  noted  In  a  letter 
to  the  FBI  that  the  poMlbllity  existed  tjiat 
the  case  against  Mr.  Chavis  "may  have  re- 
sulted from  the  highly  questionable  testi- 
mony of  paid  informers,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment's interest  in  prosecuting  him  may 
have  been  politically  motivated  " 

Through  all  this,  the  UCC  remained  the 
staunch  defender  of  the  Ten.  The  defense  at- 
torneys, whose  fees  were  paid  by  the  church 
filed  an  appeal  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiwt. 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  V.  Moss  president 
of  the  UCC  and  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
in  the  press  and  at  public  meetings,  sharply 
criticized  the  miscarriage  of  justice  in  North 
Carolina.  Leaders  of  other  denominations 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches  spoke 
out   vigorously   in   behalf   of   the   Ten 

On  January  19,  1976,  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  hear  the  case,  exhausting  the  last 
available  appeal.  President  Moss  then  an- 
nounced that  the  UCC  would  support  the 
filing  of  a  habeas  corpus  petition  in  Federal 
District  Court  to  bring  the  case  under  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  and  return  It  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  if  necessary.  In  the  meantime 
the  Ten  faced  incarceration. 

They  were  promptly  arraigned  before 
Logan  Howell,  a  magistrate  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Raleigh.  A  motion  that  ball 
be  set  pending  the  disposition  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  denied,  despite  the 
presence  of  several  prominent  character  wit- 
nesses and  written  affidavits  requesting  the 
granting  of  ball  for  over  100  others.  The 
magistrate  focused  on  the  question  of  set- 
ting bond  and  never  permitted  the  question 
of  the  defendants'  character  to  be  raised.  He 
took  this  stand  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
Ten  had  faithfully  appeared  in  every  com-t 
when  summoned  and  had  immediately  sur- 
rendered for  Jailing  when  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  entertain  their  appeal. 

On  February  2,  1976,  the  Ten  surrendered 
to  authorities  and  were  Jailed,  Mr.  Chavis  at 
Caledonia  Prison  Farm,  Ms.  Turner  at  the 
Correctional  Center  for  Women  and  the 
eight  others  at  Central  Prison.  Shortly  there- 
after, however,  sU  of  the  eight  were  sent  to 
other  prisons  around  the  sUte  and  Mr 
Chavis  was  moved  to  the  McCain  Correc- 
tional Unit,  the  state  prison  hospital  used 
largely  for  physically  and  mentaUy  in 
patients.  Mr.  Chavis  maintains  this  was  a 
form  of  harassment  which  made  it  difficult 
for  the  Ten  to  meet  with  lawyers  or  confer 
collectively. 

North  Carolina  prisons  are  notoriously  bad. 
The  day  after  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  hear  the  WUmington  Ten  case,  the  Fourth 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  described  the 
conditions  in  Raleigh's  100-year  old  peni- 
tentiary as  "bizarre,"  constituting  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment."  Last  May,  Mr.  Chavis 
filed  a  •2  mUllon  damage  suit  against  six 
North  Carolina  prison  officials  for  maltreat- 


ment in  prison.  Ten  days  later,  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  McCain  to  Central  Prison,  Ra- 
leigh, where  he  Is  today.  Mr.  ChavU  had  been 
on  a  hunger  strike  at  McCain,  as  a  protest  at 
being  Isolated  In  a  hospital  unit  Instead  of 
being  allowed  to  be  a  part  of  a  general  prison 
population.  During  the  short  time  he  was 
In  Caledonia  Prison,  he  initiated  a  counsel- 
ling program  for  the  other  prisoners  and 
became  a  champion  of  prisoner  rights.  His 
friends  are  convinced  that  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  McCain  as  a  punishment  for  aid- 
ing his  fellow  prisoners.  His  hunger  strike 
was  an  even  greater  annoyance  to  prison 
officials,  because  of  the  rUk  to  his  health 
and  consequent  danger  of  public  outcry.  So 
the  transfer  to  Raleigh  was  made  with  the 
explanation  that  officials  felt  his  health  was 
being  endangered  at  McCain. 

Early  In  the  summer  of  1976  Allen  Hall  was 
released  from  prison  on  parole  after  serving 
about  18  months  of  his  sentence.  Troubled 
in  conscience,  the  young  man  went  to  At- 
torney James  Ferguson  and  recanted  his 
trial  testimony.  In  a  tape  recording  and  a 
sworn  statement  he  told  of  how  he  was 
threatened  with  a  long  prison  sentence  by 
police  and  the  Wilmington  Ten  prosecutor- 
how  they  persuaded  him  to  testify  against 
the  Ten;  how  they  coached  him  for  days  in 
an  isolated  beach  cottage. 

Mr.  Ferguson  immediately  amended  the 
habeas  corpus  petition  that  is  before  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  incorporate  the  new  evidence. 
Mr.  Hall  claimed  he  was  being  threatened. 
Therefore,  a  representative  of  the  UCC  asked 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  conduct  an 
FBI  Investigation  of  the  entire  Wilmington 
Ten  case.  Senator  John  V.  Tunney  (D.  Cal.) 
lent  his  support  and  the  investigation  was 
ordered.  It  is  being  made  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina FBI  office. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  Is  the  sole 
source  of  money  for  the  Wilmington  Ten 
case.  Anticipating  action  on  the  habeas 
corpus  petition,  the  UCC  Executive  Council 
in  October  set  aside  $400,000  to  provide  bail 
if  it  Is  permitted.  The  Council  also  appropri- 
ated $70,000  for  legal  fees  and  $130,000  for  a 
national  informational  campaign  In  behalf 
of  the  Ten. 

Suppression  of  evidence  is  the  latest  scan- 
dal to  be  revealed  in  the  case.  On  November 
14,  the  Greensboro  Dally  News  reported  that 
the  Good  Neighbor  Council  was  ordered  by 
the  North  Carolina  attorney  general  to  obey 
the  subpoena  to  testify  in  the  trial  of  the 
Ten.  Representatives  of  the  Council  set  off 
for  Burgaw  by  automobile.  They  carried  with 
them  documentary  evidence  that  Rev.  Aaron 
Johnson  states  was  "highly  favorable"  to  the 
Ten.  En  route  they  heard  a  radio  report  that 
the   defense    had    rested   its   case;    so   they 
turned  back  to  Raleigh  and  put  their  docu- 
ments back  in  the  files,  relieved  that  they 
had  escaped  probable  reprisals  from  the  state 
legislature    for    testifying.    Within    a   short 
time,  the  documents  were  removed  from  the 
CouncU  files,  and  have  not  been  seen  since. 
Ronald  K.  Ingle,  director  of  the  Council 
(now  called  the  Human  Relations  Council), 
admitted  to  the  News  that  the  documents 
are  missing,  and  that  members  of  the  staff 
have  known  for  some  time  of  their  disap- 
pearance.   The   state    attorney   general   has 
promised   an   investigation.    Mr.   Ingle   was 
summarily  fired  by  his  superior  for  revealing 
the  loss  of  the  files. 
Today: 

Judge  Robert  Martin  has  been  rewarded 
with  an  appellate  Judgeship. 

Prosecutor  James  Stroud  has  been  re- 
warded with  a  promotion  and  relocation. 

No  state  official  has  opened  an  Inquiry  into 
what  is  In  the  missing  files. 

The  attorney  general  still  opposes  bail  for 
the  Ten. 

The  U-S.  magistrate  has  not  ruled  on  the 
habeas  corpus  petition  or  the  request  that 
ball  be  granted. 

The  Wilmington  Ten  are  In  prison. 


March  30,  1977 


Ten  lives  are  being  blighted  by  a  regres- 
sive Judiciary  and  a  white-controlled  politi- 
cal apparatiis  that  holds  blacks  In  thrall — 
separate  and  unequal. 


VALLEY  FORGE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Valley  Forge,  Pa..  Americans  have  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  involved  at  all  levels 
of  Government  to  observe  the  ceremony 
which  will  turn  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  operation  of  Valley  Forge 
as  a  national  park. 

This  action  symbolizes  more  than  our 
Federal  Government's  recognition  of  an 
historical  landmark  and  the  watershed 
of  our  American  heritage.  It  represents 
the  will  of  the  American  people  and  the 
harmonious  cooperation  of  local,  State, 
and  national  governments. 

You  may  recall  that  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress I  initiated  legislation  to  make  Val- 
ley Forge  a  national  park,  and  with  the 
cosponsorship  and  assistance  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  bill  was  signed  into  law.  It 
was  the  will  of  the  people— the  will  that 
government  of  the  people — by  the  peo- 
ple—and for  the  people  does  work — that 
saved  Valley  Forge  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  city  and  industrial  expan- 
sion. Valley  Forge  is  now  preserved  for 
all  future  generations  of  Americans. 

In  recognition  of  this  day,  I  wish  to 
share  a  message  with  my  colleagues: 
Valley  Forge 
We  return  today — almost  200  years  later — 
we  cannot  Imagine  that  winter  of  1777-1778; 
we  cannot  admire  enough  the  patience,  the 
fortitude  and   the  strength  of  the  soldiers 
who  suffered  and  lived  those  winter  months. 
But  one  man  returned  in  the  summer  of 
1796.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  dignified  and 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black. 

He  had  returned  to  the  scene  of  so  much 
suffering  and  distress  to  see  how  the  inhab- 
itants had  recovered  from  that  winter.  The 
stranger  had  wanted  to  make  one  last  visit  to 
the  area  for  he  had  been  encamped  there 
during  the  War  and  felt  he  would  never  re- 
turn. And  that  visitor  was  George  Washing- 
ton. 

"I  am  content,"  Washington  said,  "to  see 
the  people  happy  and  satisfied,  the  desolate 
fields  recovering  from  the  disasters  they  had 
experienced."  This  afforded  Washington  more 
real  satisfaction  than  all  the  servile  homage 
that  could  be  paid  to  his  person  or  station. 

And,  yet,  today  is  a  time  to  reflect.  A  time 
to  recall  the  courageous  action  of  those  few 
who  declared  before  the  world  their  dedica- 
tion to  a  new  standard,  a  standard  for  man- 
kind's freedom.  It  is  a  time  for  re-dedication 
to  the  American  tradition  and  the  American 
will.  For  while  the  statesmen  were  building 
a  Nation,  the  11,000  soldiers  were  preserving 
the  peace.  The  tools  have  changed.  But  the 
Ideal  remains  the  same. 

Let  us  dedicate  Valley  Forge  not  only  as  a 
national  park,  but  as  a  national  memory  to 
the  men  who  as  an  army  came  here  in  defeat, 
but  left  as  troops  in  victory.  That  winter  was 
a  turning  point  of  the  American  Revolution 
for  Washington  and  his  men.  They  gave  life 
to  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

I  wish  to  share  with  you  the  words  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Henry  Armltt  Brown  in  speaking  of  Valley 
Forge : 

"If  heroic  deeds  can  consecrate  a  spot  on 
earth.  If  the  living  be  still  sensible  of  the  ex- 
ample of  the  dead.  If  courage  be  yet  a  com- 
mon virtue  and  patience  in  suffering  be  still 
honorable  in  your  sight.  If  freedom  be  any 
longer  precious  and  faith  in  humanity  be  not 
vanished  from  among  you.  If  love  of  country 
still  finds  refuge  among  the  hearts  of  men, 
take  your  shoes  off  your  feet,  for  the  place  on 
which  you  stand  is  holy  ground." 

No  name  evokes  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
Independence  and  sacrifice  than  that  which 
gave  birth  to  the  United  States — Valley 
Forge.  Today  that  window  to  the  past — a 
symbol  of  our  Nation's  ability  to  survive  and 
the  will  to  succeed — ^has  been  preserved  for 
all  generations. 


TO  ABOLISH  A  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Joseph  Minish, 
has  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4082)  to 
permanently  preserve  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

I  would  like  to  respyectfully  suggest,  as 
an  alternative  to  renewing  and  reform- 
ing the  present  Renegotiation  Board's 
powers,  that  we  abolish  the  Board's 
function  for  the  time  being  and  place 
the  Renegotiation  Board  on  a  standby 
basis,  to  be  reactivated  only  upon  Presi- 
dential determination  that  a  national 
wartime  emergency  has  arisen  of  the 
type  that  led  to  the  original  act  in  1942 
and  its  successor  in  1951. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  5257,  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

If  there  will  ever  be  a  time  when 
democratic  governments  can  reduce 
their  own  size  and  complexity,  it  Is  now, 
in  the  early  days  of  a  new  administra- 
tion which  made  a  campaign  promise  to 
do  just  that. 

The  original  Renegotiation  Act  had  its 
genesis  in  1942.  a  time  of  grave  national 
emergency — when  contracts  had  to  be 
negotiated  under  stress  and  In  great 
haste — when  the  Government's  immedi- 
ate need  for  services  and  materials  tran- 
scended all  other  considerations.  Under 
these  circumstances,  renegotiation  to  re- 
cover excess  profits  was  justified  and 
necessary. 

The  same  circumstances  existed  in 
1951  when  the  present  act  was  enacted. 
As  in  1942,  we  were  in  the  first  year  of 
a  major  war.  Contracts  were  being  exe- 
cuted under  special  emergency  circum- 
stances, and  a  special  law  to  balance 
the  equities  between  the  parties  was 
clearly  in  order. 

Today,  however,  there  is  no  such 
urgency.  Government  procurement  offi- 
cers are  experienced,  competent  and  un- 
der few,  if  any,  time  pressures.  The 
principles  of  contract  law  are  rooted 
deep  in  our  history,  and  are  well  imder- 
stood  by  the  most  recent  law  school 
graduates.  The  need  to  renegotiate  a 
contract  is  a  concept  which  should  have 
no  place  in  a  society  where  the  contract- 
ing parties  can  meet  in  dispassionate  and 
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quiet  negotiations,  with  neither  party 
imder  pressure  to  make  or  accept  an 
offer. 

Since  1951,  Congress  has  enacted  a 
whole  series  of  additional  laws  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  fraud  and  deception 
against  the  Government  in  both  the  ne- 
gotiation and  performance  of  contrswjts. 
The  Truth  in  Negotiation  Act  (10 
U.S.C.  2306(f)),  section  719  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2168)  and  the  host  of  requirements  codi- 
fied in  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
all  operate  in  favor  of  the  Government 
to  require  fair  negotiating  and  fair  re- 
porting by  contractors. 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  a  special 
law,  in  nonemergency  circumstances  to 
give  the  Government  a  special  remedy? 
What  showing  has  any  witness  made 
before  the  House  committees  of  Juris- 
diction that  any  contract  executed  by  the 
Government  under  peacetime  conditions, 
where  the  contractor  complied  with  all 
of  these  laws  to  protect  the  Government, 
resulted  in  inordinate  profits  to  the  con- 
tractor? 

And  if  the  contractor  has  not  complied 
with  those  laws,  if  he  has  not  submitted 
accurate,  complete  and  current  cost  or 
pricing  data,  if  he  has  not  disclosed  and 
adhered  to  disclosed  cost  accounting 
practices,  there  are  standard  legal  rem- 
edies for  the  Government  just  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  person  who  has  been 
injured  by  breach  of  contract  or  viola- 
tion of  law. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  peace- 
time the  whole  concept  of  contract  re- 
negotiation is  fallacious.  There  is  no 
emergency  to  justify  it.  In  those  cases 
of  novel,  complex  and  experimental  new 
weapons  or  scientific  systems,  the  Gtov- 
emment  is  free  to  enter  into  contracts  on 
any  basis  it  wishes,  cost-plus,  fixed  price, 
fixed  price  incentive,  or  otherwise.  The 
Government  can  calculate  precisely  what 
kind  of  contract  it  wishes  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  advantage  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

But  having  done  so,  why  should  the 
Government  need  additional  advantages? 
Fairness  of  negotiation  and  perform- 
ance is  not  a  problem  when  no  emergency 
exists. 

If  no  fairness  problem  arises,  what  eco- 
nomic benefits  can  be  said  to  arise  from 
the  operation  of  the  act? 

From  the  Renegotiation  Board's  last 
report,  of  Etecember  31,  1976,  it  appears 
that  in  1976  some  4,559  contractors  filed 
with  the  Board.  Forty-six  contractors — 
about  1  percent — were  determined  to 
have  made  excessive  profits.  Of  the  4,559 
filings,  2,511  were  screened,  representing 
$24  billion  in  renegotiable  sales. 

Of  this  $24  billion,  the  Board  deter- 
mined that  there  were  excess  profits  of 
slightly  over  $40  million.  Assuming  a  10- 
percent  reasonable  profit — one  measure 
used  by  the  Maritime  Administration,  for 
example — if  one  were  to  assimie  that  $24 
billion  in  sales  allowed  $2.4  billion  in  ac- 
ceptable profits,  only  $40  million,  or  ap- 
proximately 1*72  percent  of  the  total  al- 
lowable profits,  were  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  excessive. 

And  what  were  the  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer for  this  $40  million  potential  re- 
covery? 
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First,  the  cost  oi  the  Board'; 
for  fiscal  1976  were 
million. 

Second,  the  loss  in 
taxes  to  the  Government 
proximately  half  of  the  $40 
duction  in  profits,  an 
lion. 

Third,  there  is  the  cost  to 
tor — passed  on  to  the 
compliance  with  the  act  itself 
pany  in  my  congressional 
mated  that  the  cost  of 
the  act  in  1976  came  to  over 
about  one-tenth  of  1 
gross  sales  to  the  Govemmen 
$150  million. 

This  company,  Hewlett- 
a  gross  business  of  $1  billior 
with  roughly  15  percent  of  its 
Government.  Its  board 
mer  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Packard,  has  seen  the  act  ir 
from  both  sides,  and  is  of 
that      Hewlett-Packard's 
translated  across  the  board 
ccmtractors  doing  business 
erment,  probably  results  in  a 
Government  in  excess  of  $350 

For  example,  if  the  averag^ 
tractor  cost  were  only  half 
lett-Packard's — $80,000     per 
total  cost  for  the  4,559 
with  the  Board  would  come 
mately  $365  million,  some  o: 
passed  on  to  the  Govemmeiit 
balance  to  the  American  publ:  c 

K  our  colleagues  will  look  a1 
46  companies  found  by  the 
made  excessive  profits  since 
negotiation  Act  begins  to  looli 
an  antismall  business  act  tha  i 
deny  excessive  profits  to  largp 
tions. 

None  of  the  46  companies 
listed  among  the  household 
Government  contracting 

Under  these  conditions,  Mi 
it  seems  well  worth  while  to 
Board  to  standby  status, 
President  the  power  to 
cedures  if  smd  when  he 
emergency    conditions    have 
again  place  the  Government 
vantage  in  contract 
offered  a  bill,  H.R.  5257,  to 
this  result. 

Hopefully,  the  standard 
contract,  the  Truth  in  Negot 
the  3,300  watchdogs  in  the 
tract  Audit  Agency,  and  the 
adequate  to  protect  the  Uni 
from  harm. 

Abolishing    a    $5.5    millioi  i 
agency  and  179  Government 
may  not  be  the  only  step  we 
reduce  the  size  and  cost  of 
Government,  but  it  is  at  least 

If  this  action  reduces  the 
goods  and  services  purchased 
emment  and  American 
anywhere  near  $350  miUion 
loss  of  after-tax  "excess 
million  to  small  American 
neatly  balanced  by  the 
extra  $20  million  in  Federal 
revenues,  and  the  saving  of 
lion  in  annual  operating 
Board  is  an  additional  bonus 

I  might  add  in  passing 
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MmisH's  bill,  H.R.  4082,  is  enacted,  Hew- 
lett-Packard estimates  that  the  cost  to 
their  company  and  to  the  Nation  will  be 
tripled  by  the  additional  paperwork  and 
compliance  costs. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  hope  the 
House  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
enacting  H.R.  5257  into  law  as  an  alter- 
native to  H.R.  4082,  and  that  the  wartime 
powers  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  can  be 
set  aside  until  the  next  period  of  national 
emergency. 

I  have  appended  a  list  of  the  46  Ameri- 
can businesses  who  were  last  year  de- 
termined by  the  Board  to  have  taken 
excess  profits  from  the  Government,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  H.R.  5257. 
contrators  determined  to  have  made  excess 

Profits,  Fiscal  Year  1976 
address,  fiscal  year,  and  product  or  service 

1.  Commerce  Packaging  Corp.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  1968,  Packaglns  service. 

2.  Terry  Corporation  of  Conn.,  Windsor, 
Conn.,  1971,  Steam  turbines. 

3.  Pacific  Architects  and  Engineers,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1967,  Facilities  manage- 
ment. 

4.  Chamberlain  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion, Elmhxirst,  m.,  1968,  Govt.  Plant  Opera- 
tions. 

5.  Chamberlain  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion. Elmhurst,  III.,  1969,  Govt.  Plant  Opera- 
tions. 

6.  Home  Brothers,  Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va., 

1967,  Ship  conversion  and  repair. 

7.  Home  Brothers,  Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va., 

1968,  Ship  conversion  and  impair. 

8.  Mechanical  Piping,  Incorporated,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  1968,  Pump  and  valve  distr. 

9.  Mechanical  Piping,  Incorporated,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  1970.  Pump  and  valve  dlstr. 

10.  Norrls  Industries,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  1969,  Bomb  and  cartridge  cases. 

11.  Air  Borne  Controls,  Inc.,  Glendale, 
Calif.,  1973,  Harness  assemblies. 

12.  DUectrix  Corporation,  Farmlngdale, 
N.Y..  1973,  Teflon  and  rubber  containers. 

13.  Tnistee  to  Keystone  Micro-Scan  Inc., 
sn  to  Keystone  Bay  State  Industries,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.,  1969,  Fuzes. 

14.  Republic  Corporation  SII  to  Polan  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Century  City,  Calif.,  1968,  Perl- 
scopes  and  weapon  sights. 

15.  Met-Pro  Water  Treatment  Corp.,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  1970,  Water  purification  systems. 

16.  Met-Pro  Water  Treatment  Corp.,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  1971,  Water  purification  systems. 

17.  Bannercraft  Clothing  Company,  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  1968,  Military  coats. 

18.  E.  Walters  &  Company,  Inc.,  Elk  Grove 
VlUage,  111.,  1970,  Fuze  parts. 

19.  MJM  Weather  Vane  Corp.  (JV),  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1967,  Poncho  liners. 

20.  B&C  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Hawthorne, 
Calif.,  1968,  Machine  shop. 

21.  Sverdrup  &  Parcel  and  Associates,  Inc., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1971,  Engr.  and  archltec,  serv. 

22.  Sverdrup  &  Parcel  and  Associates,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1973,  Engr.  and  Archltec.  serv. 

23.  Idicrl  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1968,  Small  arms  parts. 

24.  Hercules  Incorporated,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  1967,  Govt,  plant  operations. 

26.  Hercules  Incorporated,  Wilmington, 
Del.,   1968,   Govt,  plant  operations. 

26.  Stupp  Corporation,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
1973.  Bomb  body  tubes. 

27.  GUmore  M.  Perry,  Washington,  D.C., 
1968,  Manufacturer's  rep. 

28.  Hopeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  1971,  Ship  Joiner. 

29.  Hopeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  1972,  Ship  Joiner. 

30.  National  Presto  Industries.  Inc.  CONS., 
Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  1967,  Projectile  shells. 

31.  National  Presto  Industries,  Inc.  CONS., 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,   1968,  Projectile  shells. 
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32.  National  Presto  Industries,  Inc.  CONS., 
Eau   Claire,   Wis.,   1969,   Projectile  shells. 

33.  National  Presto  Industries.  Inc.  CONS., 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  1970,  Projectile  shells. 

34.  National  Presto  Industries,  Inc.  CONS., 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  1971,  Projectile  shells. 

35.  National  Presto  Industries,  Inc.  CONS., 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  1972,  Projectile  shells. 

36.  OEA,  Inc.  SII  to  Ordance  Engineering 
Associates.  Inc..  Des  Plalnes,  III.,  1969,  Emer- 
gency escape  systems. 

37.  Pembroke,  Inc.,  Egg  Harbor  City,  NJ., 

1972.  Military  coats. 

38.  Pembroke,  Inc.,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.J., 

1973,  Military  coats. 

39.  Unaka  Company,  Incorporated  CONS., 
Greenville,  Tenn.,  1967,  Bomb  fins. 

40.  Unaka  Company,  Incorporated  CONS., 
Greenville,  Tenn.,  1968,  Bomb  fins. 

42.  The  Austin  Company,  Incorporated, 
Greenville,  Tenn..  1967.  Wood  pallets. 

43.  Mulllns  Leaf  Tobacco  Company,  Inc., 
MuUlns,  South  Carolina,  1966,  Personnel  sup- 
ply serv. 

44.  Mulllns  Leaf  Tobacco  Company,  Inc.. 
Mulllns.  South  Carolina,  1967,  Equipment 
rental. 

45.  Sanford  Tobacco  Company,  Inc.,  San- 
ford,  North  Carolina,  1968,  Wood  pallets. 

46.  Leo  A.  Daly  Company,  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
1972,  Architectural  and  Engr.  service. 


BEACH  EROSION 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  on  the  prob- 
lem of  beach  erosion  control  in  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.  During  the  course  of  my 
testimony,  I  urged  approval  of  a  $100,000 
preconstruction  planning  study  for  ero- 
sion control  on  Long  Key,  as  well  as 
$20,000  for  a  restudy  of  an  existing  re- 
nourishment  project  for  the  city  of 
Treasure  Island.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  fully  aware  of  the  beach  erosion 
problems  in  Pinellas  County,  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  full  text  of  my  testi- 
mony: 

Testimony  of  Congressman  C.  W.  Bill 
Young  op  Florida 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Members  of  your  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  Florida  Public 
Works  appropriations  requests  lor  fiscal 
year  1978.  I  would  specifically  like  to  direct 
my  comments  toward  the  problem  of  Beach 
Erosion  In  Pinellas  County.  A  review  of  the 
Administration's  budget,  and  its  obviously 
supportive  view  of  the  need  for  Beach  Ero- 
sion control  In  Florida,  encourages  me.  I  am 
Impressed  by  budget  requests  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  amounts  of  $4,500,000  to  Dade 
County,  $3,300,000  to  Duval  County. 
$1,950,000  to  Broward  County,  $80,000  to 
Monroe  County,  $80,000  to  Volusia  County, 
and  $60,000  to  Martin  County.  That  Is 
$9,970,000.  It  Is  curious  to  note,  however, 
that  aU  of  those  beach  front  Florida  com- 
munities are  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Crossing 
to  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  I  note  only  a 
total  of  $273,000  requested,  and  zero  dol- 
lars In  budget  requests  for  Collier  County, 
Sarasota  County,  and  my  owti  county  of 
Pinellas.  I  submit  that  beach  erosion  is  just 
as  serious  a  problem  for  beach  front  com- 
munities on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Before  this  committee  for  consideration 
today,  are  two  projects  located  in  Pinellas 
County  for  which  erosion  control  studies  are 
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essential.  And,  because  beach  erosion  is 
an  ever  increasing  problem  which  can  easily 
get  beyond  immediate  control,  these  studies 
really  need  to  be  provided  for  In  the  1978 
budget.  The  first  is  for  a  $100,000  precon- 
struction planning  study  for  erosion  control 
on  Long  Key,  which  Is  at  the  tip  of  the 
Pinellas  County  beaches  In  the  Incorporated 
area  of  the  City  of  St.  Petersburg  Beach.  The 
State  of  Florida  has  approved  the  study,  and 
the  Corps  cf  Engineers  has  stated  its  capa- 
bility to  accomplish  It  as  soon  as  It  Is 
funded. 

Seasonal  storms,  currents  and  winds  all 
act  to  reshape  the  coastline.  While  a  natural 
beach  system  can  adjust  to  many  of  the 
stresses  due  to  the  natural  configuration  of 
the  beach  and  adjacent  dunes,  the  activities 
of  man  often  prevent  this  natural  equili- 
brium from  establishing  Itself.  Developments 
too  close  to  the  water's  edge  destroy  the  nat- 
ural dune  system  e.nd  limit  the  beach's  abil- 
ity to  compensate  for  severe  losses  In  sand. 
Beach  renourlshment  Is  the  solution  to  this 
problem.  Dr.  Robert  Dolan  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  a  noted  authority  on  barrier 
beaches,  sees  beach  renourlshment  as  the 
closest  approximation  to  the  natural  beach 
formation  process.  He  notes,  "The  best 
method  of  beach  restoration  Is  any  method 
that  is  similar  to  the  natural  process.  Struc- 
tures are  deslg^ned  to  alter  the  energy  flow. 
Interfacing  with  the  natural  equilibrium  of 
the  bejch.  Rebuilding  beaches,  artificially,  by 
placing  sand  on  the  system,  permits  the 
natural  process  to  continue  essentially  un- 
hampered." 

The  area  of  Pinellas  County  which  will 
benefit  from  this  8100,000  planning  study.  Is 
a  highly  developed  and  widely  used  year- 
round  resort.  People  from  all  over  our  coun- 
try, and  many  parts  of  the  world  come  to 
Long  Key.  and  Florida  residents  from  St. 
Petersburg,  Tampa,  and  many  of  the  inland 
Florida  counties  come  to  these  beaches  often, 
because  they  are  less  than  a  day's  drive  from 
their  homes.  If  erosion  of  these  beaches  Is 
not  controlled,  the  beaches  will  not  be  read- 
ily usable  and  accessible  to  these  tourists. 

I  ask  you  further  to  consider  a  budget  re- 
quest for  $20,000  for  a  restudy  of  an  existing 
renoiu-lshment  project  for  the  City  of  Treas- 
ure Island.  The  Treasure  Island  project  began 
In  1969  with  Federal  Aid  for  renourlshment 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1979,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  project  has  a  SO-year  "project 
life."  The  study  must  be  done  now.  because 
only  Congress  has  the  authority  to  extend 
Federal  aid.  and  its  feasibility  must  be  deter- 
mined prior  to  the  budget  request  period  for 
1979.  Tlie  state  of  Florida  has  estimated  that 
the  study  will  cost  $20,000.  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  stated  that  It  has  the  capa- 
bility to  perform  the  study. 

The  Treasure  Island  project  ts  not  one  that 
should  be  allowed  to  expire.  In  1969.  $524,- 
766  was  invested  In  beach  renourlshment 
there.  In  1971,  an  additional  $62,620  was  ap- 
propriated. In  1972.  another  $216,000  was  ap- 
proved, and  In  1976.  $956,000  was  added.  This 
is  a  totil  appropriation  to  date  of  $1,759,586 
of  which  approximately  50  CJ,  nearly  $880,000 
has  been  Federal  money.  The  beach  renour- 
lshment project  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
Treasure  li'land.  where  90%  of  the  beach 
front  property  is  held  as  public  beach.  That 
city's  9,000  permanent  population,  swells  to 
25,000  to  30,000  a  day  from  December  to  April 
each  year,  and  to  15,000  In  the  off  season. 
While  the  money  spent  on  any  renourlshment 
project  that  is  well  done.  Is  money  well 
spent,  unfortx'.nately  It  does  not  insure  that 
the  beach  will  always  be  there.  The  nourished 
sand  Is  generally  put  on  the  beach  above  the 
water  line.  Wave  and  wind  energy  move  sand 
from  this  beach  face  into  the  offshore  zone, 
and  when  the  energy  subsides,  much  of  the 
sand,  but  not  all.  Is  transported  back  on 
shore.  This  give  and  take  action  is  part  of 
the  natural  process  of  shoreline  dynamics. 
Some  groins  have  also  been  added  in  Treas- 
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ure  Island  to  minimize  erosion  and  trap  erod- 
ing sands.  At  this  moment,  the  beach  In 
Treasure  Island  Is  In  good  condition,  and  a 
continuing  beach  renourlshment  program 
over  a  period  of  years  to  come  is  Important 
If  It  Is  to  stay  that  way. 

Another  very  important  factor  is  that  the 
Treasure  Island  project  has  now  spanned 
nearly  ten  years,  and  It  has  served  as  a  test- 
ing arei  for  our  entire  national  beach  ero- 
sion program.  A  great  deal  of  data  has  been 
gathered  In  the  Treasure  Island  project  which 
Is  of  Immeasurable  historical  value  to  the 
overall  study  of  beach  renourlshment.  With- 
out this  new  study,  all  of  the  money  expended 
to  dat«  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  Government,  the  County  Government, 
and  by  Treasure  Island  Itself,  will  literally  be 
washed  away  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  that 
both  of  these  projects  have  already  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  but  before  they  can 
begin,  a  pre-constructlon  planning  study  of 
Long  Key,  and  a  reevaluatlon  study  of  the 
Treasure  Island  project  must  be  completed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  feel  that  It  Is 
very  important  that  these  studies  be  funded 
for  Fiscal  Year  1978,  to  clear  the  way  for 
beanh  renourlshment  to  begin  in  Fiscal  Year 
1979. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  take  the  action 
necessary  to  approve  this  total  appropriation 
of  $120,000  for  beach  erosion  control  studies 
in  Pinellas  County  for  Fiscal  Year  1978. 
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HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  moving  remarks  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  Esther  Lazaris  last  week 
before  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Euiope.  She  is  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  Russian  emigrees  in  Israel, 
still  awaiting  their  long-detained  spouses 
It  had  been  their  hope  that  the  Helsinki 
accords,  as  a  major  statement  of  detente, 
would  promote  freer  emigration.  In  fact, 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  remains  stingy 
in  issuing  exist  visas,  but  has  taken  in- 
creasingly to  harassing  applicants  who 
assert  only  what  they  think  are  their  new 
rights. 

Mrs.  Lazaris'  conclusion  speaks  for  it- 
self: "My  husband  might  have  to  pay 
dearly  for  my  appearance  before  you. 
However,  knowing  him  I  have  no  doubts 
that  he  would  approve  of  my  action,  as  it 
is  much  worse  to  remain  silent." 
Testimony   of   Esther   Lazaris  Before  the 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 

in  Europe,  March   17,  1977,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  liere.  My  name  Is  Esther 
Lazaris.  I  live  In  Rehovot,  Israel,  together 
with  my  son  Raphael  who  will  be  5  years  old 
next  month,  and  with  my  parents.  My  hus- 
band Vladimir  Is  still  In  Moscow.  He  has  been 
trying  to  join  us  for  over  three  years.  His  re- 
peated requests  for  permission  to  be  reunited 
with  us  In  Israel  have  been  refused  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  WHY? 

My  husband,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  worked 
In  the  patent  office  of  a  research  Institute 
for  new  building  materials.  The  Institute  did 
not  deal  with  any  secret  information,  and 
Vladimir  had  no  "secret"  work.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  place  of  work  shortly  after 
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he  applied  to  leave.for  Israel,  In  October  1974. 
He  was  denounced  publicly  as  a  traitor  by 
his  colleagues.  He  haE  been  out  of  work  since 
then  and  has  often  been  accused  of  being  a 
parasite.  During  this  time  my  husband  has 
had  one  aim,  to  Join  us  In  Israel,  and  be  has 
been  doing  everything  possible  to  achieve 
this. 

For  every  separated  family  life  is  very 
difficult,  but  In  our  case  there  Is  an  bdded 
problem.  Our  son  Raphael  Is  somewhat  re- 
tarded physical;  y  and  mentally  as  a  result 
of  asphyxia  suffered  at  birth.  He  receives 
medical  treatment  but  needs  more  than  the 
care  and  attention  that  I  alone  can  give.  HE 
NEEDS  HIS  FATHER! 

Unfortunately  I  lack  the  legal  and  the  po- 
litical experience  needed  for  understanding 
the  detaUs  of  the  Helsinki  "Final  Act,"  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and 
other  nations,  but  It  appeared  not  only  to  our 
family,  but  to  many  others  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion that  the  end  of  our  sufferings  was  near. 
No  matter  what  the  wording  of  the  document 
was.  none  of  us  had  any  doubt  that  it  would 
confirm  the  humanist  principle  of  reunifica- 
tion of  families  who  have  been  separated. 

I  have  no  right  to  forget  that  when  speak- 
ing to  this  distinguished  Commission,  I  rep- 
resent not  only  my  own  case,  but  numerous 
other  tragedies.  1  live  in  a  country  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  families  In  a  position 
similar  to  mine.  They  came  from  all  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  many  of  them 
and  I  co\ild  not,  of  course,  list  them  all.  I 
have  brought  with  me  many  cases.  However, 
I  would  like  to  mention  two  today. 

Mrs.  Dlna  Ass  lives  In  undescrlbable  fear: 
her  son  loslf  Ass  from  Moscow,  has  been 
arrested  by  the  Soviet  authorities  several 
months  ago  and  he  was  facing  a  prison  term. 
Thanks  to  the  immediate  reaction  of  the 
world  public  Including  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  he  was  released.  He 
stUl  waits  in  Moscow  for  permission  to  join 
his  mother  in  Israel.  His  mother,  is  afraid 
to  turn  on  the  radio  every  morning — what 
if  there  would  be  bad  news  from  Moscow, 
again. 

Even  more  difficult  is  the  situation  of  an- 
other category  of  Soviet  Jews — my  unfor- 
tunate sisters  whose  husbands  and  sons  are 
Imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  long 
absence  of  letters,  reports  about  torments  of 
hanger  and  cold,  the  Impossible  work,  the 
insults  and  harassments  by  the  officers  and 
the  guards,  reports  about  transfers  to  the 
frightful  Vladimir  Prison,  about  Illnesses  and 
inadequate  medical  treatment  and  punish- 
ment In  solitary  cells — aU  these  and  the  com- 
plete helplessness  turn  their  lives  Into  hell. 

Men  Khnokh,  for  example,  bad  last  seen 
her  husband  7  years  ago,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested. He  has  to  serve  another  3  years  in 
prison  and  he  is  already  very  111.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  bring  him  to  a  satisfactory 
physical  condition  even  If  he  would  live  in 
the  best  possible  conditions.  Thus,  his  wife 
and  son,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  his  par- 
ents, brother  and  sisters  all  in  Israel,  are 
stUl  hoping  to  see  him  . . . 

Sitting  next  to  me  is  Jeanette  Mager.  Like 
me,  Jeanette  Is  a  "separated"  family.  She 
lives  in  Israel.  Her  husband,  Mikhail  lives  In 
Vinnitsa,  in  the  Ukraine.  They  have  been 
separated  4  years  now.  Jeanette's  husband,  a 
factory  worker,  has  been  repeatedly  refused 
permission  to  join  his  wife  and  parents. 

My  husband  might  have  to  pay  dearly  for 
my  appearance  before  you.  However,  knowing 
him  I  have  no  doubts  that  he  would  approve 
of  my  action,  as  it  is  much  worse  to  remain 
silent.  Apart  from  the  worries  I  have  about 
my  son's  health,  I  also  live  with  continuing 
fear  for  my  husband's  daUy  life.  We  all  re- 
member the  cases  of  the  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science and  the  easy  way  they  were  trans- 
formed from  being  "Refusenlk"  to  "POC". 
This  process  can  happen  very  easily,  as  my 
parents  too.  suffered  for  their  Zionist  Ideals. 
They  were  forcibly  moved  overnight  to  the 
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far  north  from  their  home  in  l4thuanla  In 
1941. 

For  the  last  few  months   thi 
against  the  "refiiseniks"  has 
the  press  and  on  the  radio  anc 
Anti-Semitism  has  increased, 
little  thing  as  communication 
band,  something   that   is  so 
portant  when  we  are  so  far  apart 
certain  and  irregular  and  su' 
sorshlp. 

I  would  nice  here  to  remind 
Soviet  authorities  allow  Jews  to 
Israel  solely  on  the  basis  of  reu: 
separated  families.  However,  in 
instead    of    enjoying    the 
should  result  from  the  applicatfc: 
a  humanitarian  principle,  peopi  i 
come  victims  of  a  biased 
this  principle.  In  other  words, 
victims  of  a  personal  tragedy. 

Finally,  honourable  members  o 
mission,  I  have  told  you  of  some 
lems   that  families  like  mine 
hope  and  pray  that  while  you 
Issues  concerned   with   the   Hels 
ment,  plea.se  give  thought  to  the 
loved  ones. 

I  want  to  thank  the  National 
on   Soviet    Jewry   for   bringing 
United  States  to   testify  before 
mission,  and  I  want  to  thank  tt|e 
sioners  for  hearing  me. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker 
dents  of  the  westernmost 
United  States,  we  of  Guam 
closer  to  the  Island  nations 
land  of  Asia  than  we  are  to  Hejwaii 
being  more  than  3,000  mlle> 
Hawaii,  Guam  is  the  westemnjost 
ic  position  in  our  Nation's 

Additionally,  particularly 
War  n  Guam  has  been  a  primary 
fense  facility.  The  military 
more  than  one-third  of  the  is 
tary  personnel  and  their  faniilies 
prise  about  one-fourth  of  our 
ulation  and  military  operaticfns 
far  the  largest  factor  in  our 
omy. 

Consequently,  we  are  acute 
to  changes  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  western  Pacific 
Includes  close  attention  to 
readjustments  in  the  defense 
ships  between  the  United 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

A  cogent  commentary  on  solne 
of  this  situation  recently  appeared 
Pacific  Daily  News  of  Guam 
editor  Joe  Murphy.  Mr.  MurpHy 
some  astute  observations  ant 
suggestions  regarding  the  pipsent 
future  alinement  of  national 
the  western  Pacific. 

The  editorial  is  in  large  par ; 
a   recent  PhiUppine   publication 
Filipino  writer.  It  is  useful 
mind  that  under  the  present 
administration  in  the  Repuljic 
Philippines  little  is  published 
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first  approved  by  the  Government  and 
generally  is  required  to  reflect  ofiBcial 
views  and  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  include  Mr. 
Murphy's  editorial  in  today's  Record: 
[From  the  Pacific  Daily  News,  Mar.  25,  1977] 

Phasing   Out   op   Clark,   Subic   Bases? 

A  phasing  out  of  the  two  big  American 
bases  in  the  Philippines  has  been  suggested 
by  a  Filipino  writer,  Juan  T.  Gatbonton. 

This  makes  some  sense.  To  arbitrarily  close 
down  the  Navy  base  at  Subic  Bay  and  the 
Air  Force  base  at  Clark  would  be  far  too 
traumatic  for  everyone.  Including  the 
Filipinos. 

Such  a  closure  would  put  too  miich  pres- 
sure on  Guam  and  Tinian,  in  too  short  a 
time.  It  wouldn't  allow  us  to  plan  for  the 
future.  We  never  would  be  able  to  catch  up 
on  our  infrastructure,  such  as  schools,  high- 
ways, sewers  and  housing. 

Tet,  if  we  knew  that  a  move  definitely  was 
in  the  offing,  five  or  10  years  hence  Guam 
and  Tinian  could  begin  planning  and  pre- 
paring now  for  what  figures  to  be  a  large  in- 
crease in  military  expenditures  on  the 
islands. 

A  sudden  decision  to  leave  the  Philippines 
could  be  disastrous  for  those  Islands  as  well. 
Such  a  disruption  would  throw  thousands 
of  Filipinos  out  of  work,  and  chop  hundreds 
of  millions  of  sorely  needed  dollars  from  their 
economy.  This  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, who  have  put  up  with  the  base  since 
the  first  American  involvement  in  the  Philip- 
pines back  in  1898. 

Even  worse,  any  sudden  change  In  the 
status  quo  of  the  bases  would  toss  the  en- 
tire Pacific -Basin  into  a  tizzy.  Our  allies, 
such  as  Taiwan  and  Japan,  would  grow  ex- 
tremely nervous  about  America's  military 
umbrella  in  the  Pacific.  China  would  be  upset 
over  the  new  "vacuiun"  and  the  possibility  of 
the  Soviet  Union  moving  in. 

In  short,  it  wouldn't  be  good  politics  for 
America  to  arbitrarily  pull  out  of  the  Philip- 
pines without  a  long-range  plan  of  action. 

Writer  Gatbonton,  out  of  Manila,  noted 
that  President  Marcos  has  defined  three  is- 
sues still  unresolved  in  the  bases  negotiations 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  manner  and  nature  of 
rental  payments;  the  powers  to  be  vested  in 
Filipino  commanders  of  the  bases;  and  the 
kinds  of  weapons  to  be  allowed  on  the  bases. 
All  are  critical. 

The  rental  figure  that  hjis  been  mentioned 
by  American  sources  Is  $200  million  an- 
nually over  a  contract  period  of  five  years. 
This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  what  the  U.S. 
is  planning  on  paying  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. It  is  also  roughly  double  the  present 
volume  of  annual  American  aid. 

The  $200  million  figure,  Gatbonton  says, 
is  probably  acceptable  to  Marcos.  However, 
Manila  objects  to  the  payments  being  de- 
scribed as  "aid",  which  connotes  one-sided 
charity,  whereas  rental  connotes  reciprocity 
and  mutual  benefit. 

That  makes  sense  to  us.  The  word  aid 
isn't  realistic.  It  is  a  subterfuge,  a  coverup. 
The  U.S.  is  paying  the  Filipinos  for  the  use 
of  a  portion  of  their  Islands  for  our  own 
national  Interest. 

Gatbonton  suggests  that  the  questions  of 
what  powers  the  Filipino  commanders  should 
have  and  what  kinds  of  weapons  should  be 
allowed  on  the  bases  are  related.  Politically, 
the  most  sensitive  weapons  are,  of  course  the 
nuclear  ones. 

The  Japanese  have  always  insisted  that 
no  nuclear  weapons  be  stored  at  the  Ameri- 
can bases  within  their  territory.  This  has 
caused  a  lot  of  problems,  particularly  In 
Okinawa.  The  Japanese  wax  indignant  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  typhoon  when  our  B52s 
from  Guam  are  fiown  to  Kadena.  Gatbonton 
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says  Chinese  maps  routinely  identify  the 
U.S.  stations  at  Clark  and  Subic  as  part  of 
the  ring  of  American  nuclear  bases  con- 
taining Communist  power  on  the  mainland. 

The  issue  of  nuclear  capability  was  not 
anticipated  when  the  bases  treaty  was  ar- 
ranged in  1945.  And,  as  you  might  ioaaglne, 
the  fact  that  the  Philippines  would  be  an 
Immediate  target  In  the  event  of  an  all-out 
nuclear  war  must  be  strongly  considered  by 
the  Filipinos.  Still,  up  to  now,  the  subject 
of  the  bases  becoming  magnets  for  enemy 
nuclear  attacks  has  never  been  brought  up, 
by  the  Filipino  government. 

The  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  bases  In 
the  Philippines  wHl  enter  into  whether  or 
not  the  bases  are  worth  the  cost.  If  the 
Filipinos,  like  the  Japanese  limit  the  use 
of  nuclear  weaponry  on  the  bases  then  the 
bases'  effectiveness  drops  to  the  point  where 
they  might  not  be  worth  the  payments.  The 
U.S.  couldn't  use  the  Filipino  bases  for 
"offensive"  action,  for  instance. 

The  U.S.  already  has  some  problems  in  use 
of  the  bases,  although  they  really  are  en- 
claves of  extraterritoriality.  When  Saigon 
fell,  it  was  unilaterally  decided  by  the  U.S. 
to  fly  the  refugees  into  Clark,  and  to  ship 
them  into  Subic.  No  deal.  Marcos,  aware  that 
the  world  was  watching,  turned  thumbs 
down  on  that  plan,  and  at  the  last  minute 
the  hordes  of  refugees  were  shifted  to  Guam. 

If  the  Philippines  limit  the  type  of  weap- 
ons that  can  be  brought  into  the  country, 
and  if  the  bases  have  Pilipino  commanders, 
and  if  the  host  country  tries  to  control  the 
type  of  interventionism,  then  we  can't  see 
the  point  of  staying  in  the  Philippines  at  all. 

It  is  time  to  consider  a  long-range  pullout 
of  our  forces  In  the  Philippines.  The  Insight 
article  concluded:  "Even  if  the  current 
stalemate  on  the  bases  is  resolved,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  bases  will  stay  for  much 
longer.  Significantly,  the  American  figure 
for  "aid"  was  stated  over  a  five-year  term. 
The  situation  In  our  part  of  the  world  five 
years  from  today  will  probably  look  even 
more  different  than  the  current  situation. 
What  the  Filipino  and  American  negotiators 
need  to  do  is  agree  on  a  transition  period 
for  phasing  out  the  bases  and  psychologically 
preparing  both  countries  for  life  without 
them.  In  this  way  acrimony  will  be  avoided 
and  misunderstanding  minimized." 

That  makes  sense.  We  value  highly  the 
friendship  of  our  Filipino  friends.  We  don't 
want  the  bases  to  become  a  wedge  between 
the  two  countries. 

We  think  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
The  five-year  base  treaty  probably  will  be 
accepted  because  anything  less  would  cause 
great  concern,  and  would  disrupt  the  Fili- 
pino economy.  But,  once  the  die  Is  cast, 
Guam  and  the  Northern  Marianas  should 
begin  pressuring  the  military  to  announce  Its 
future  plans — so  that  we  can  make  plans 
of  our  own  for  the  accommodation  of  much 
of  this  military  increase.  JCM. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL:  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
no  news  to  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  pending  minimum  wage  legislation 
could  be  the  most  important  economic 
legislation  to  be  faced  by  this  session  of 
Congress. 


It  should  be  no  news,  either,  that  un- 
less this  bill  is  either  outright  rejected, 
or  drastically  amended,  it  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  knowledgeable  persons,  be  the 
most  damaging  piece  of  economic  legis- 
lation in  many,  many  years. 

The  trouble  is,  I  firmly  believe,  that 
the  idea  of  increased  minimum  wages  is 
superficially  attractive  to  those  who 
judge  the  economic  impact  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  words  "minimum  wages."  Of 
course,  the  idea  looks  like  a  blessed  bene- 
fit for  the  poor. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
subjected  to  even  elementary  analysis, 
the  pending  muiimum  wage  legislation 
is  clearly  deceptive.  It  would  be  a  shud- 
dering disappointment  to  the  poor  who 
have  had  their  hopes  raised  by  those  who 
have  been  touting  the  idea  that  such 
legislation  would  be  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  editorials  on  the 
impact  of  minimum  wage  increases  I 
have  seen.  The  Washington  Star  of 
March  27,  1977,  calls  the  current  pro- 
posals an  "Escalator  for  Wages."  The 
writer  asks  a  question  we  must  all  ask 
ourselves,  when  this  legislation  comes 
before  the  House: 

Is  a  higher  minimum,  especially  at  $3,  or 
even  $2.85,  a  measure  of  "economic  Justice 
to  the  poor"?  Or  Is  it  a  measure  that  could 
push  tens  of  thousands  of  marginal  workers 
out  of  Jobs,  while  softening  resistance  to 
unionization,  especially  lo  the  South? 

I  think  it  especially  significant,  as 
the  editorial  points  out,  that  Dr.  Arthur 
Okun,  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  just  last  week  that 
the  $3  minimum  demanded  by  organized 
labor  would  be  "The  most  inflationary 
action  taken  by  Federal  Government  in 
modern  history,"  and  termed  it  a 
"disaster." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Star  of 
Sunday,  March  27. 1977 : 

Escalator  for  Wages 

When  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  un- 
veiled the  administration's  "compromise" 
policy  on  minimum  wage  legislation  (a  boost 
from  the  present  $2.30  to  $2.50  an  hour, 
with  "indexing"  at  60  per  cent  of  the  average 
factory  wage)  one  might  have  thought  he 
had  come  out  for  the  restoration  of  peonage. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  summoning  his  tearlest 
tones,  deplored  the  plan  as  "a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  everyone  who  looked  to  this 
administration  for  economic  justice  to  the 
poor." 

That's  the  sentimental  way  of  saying  that 
the  AFL-CIO  would  like  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  Jumped  to  $3  an  hour,  with  in- 
dexing provisions  to  keep  it  at  60  per  cent 
of  the  average  factory  wage. 

What  is  the  case  for  sentiment?  No  sub- 
ject of  national  economic  discussion  re- 
mains so  stuck  in  the  pieties  of  the  1930s.  We 
are  still  mesmerized  by  memory;  for  the 
establishment  of  a  floor  under  wages  (at  40 
cents  an  hour)  was — 39  years  ago — a  victory 
for  workers  over  a  class-conscious  interpre- 
tation of  the  right  of  contract,  interpreted 
as  a  right  to  employ  on  any  terms,  however 
degrading. 

IXtday,  the  majOTlty  of  American  Indus- 
trial workers  earn  far  more  than  the  mini- 
mum, and  a  vastly  more  sophisticated  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  cross-currents  of  the  job  market 
is  available.  One  may  afford  a  somewhat 
more  dry-eyed  view.  The  relief  of  poverty 
may  be  an  Issue  In  the  minimum  wage  battle. 
But  there  are  many  others. 

Before  deciding  that  this  Is  the  year  for 
a  major  adjustment  in  the  minimum  wage, 
Congress  ought  to  ask  a  number  of  questions ; 

Is  a  higher  minimum,  especlaly  at  $3,  or 
even  $2.85,  a  measure  of  "economic  justice 
to  the  poor"?  Or  is  it  a  measure  that  could 
push  tens  of  thousands  of  marginal  workers 
out  of  jobs,  while  softening  resistance  to 
unionization,  especlaly  In  the  South? 

Is  minimum  wage  "Indexing" — tying  the 
minimum  to  a  constant  percentage  of  the 
average  hourly  industrial  wage — a  device  of 
unwelcome  inflationary  pressure? 

And  what,  precisely,  is  the  effect  of  an 
ever-rising  minimum  wage  level — not  a  floor 
but  an  escalator — on  the  availability  of  low- 
skill  jobs?  Some  industries  with  slack  in 
their  costs  can  absorb  higher  wage  levels. 
Others,  working  at  the  margins,  cannot  do 
so  and  must  turn  to  technological  change 
that  at  best  trades  many  low-paying  jobs  for 
a  few  high-paying  jobs  and  worsens  the 
plight  of  the  unskilled.  "Just  how  many  jobs 
would  disappear  Is  not  known,"  speculates 
a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial,  but 
"rough  calculations  put  the  flgure  between 
200,000  and  one  million." 

All  these  are  hard  but  not  unanswerable 
questions  Congress  ought  to  ask  before  tak- 
ing Mr.  Meany's  visions  at  face  value. 

The  key  question,  considering  the  general 
public  Interest,  is  what  a  higher  minimum 
wage  would  do  to  the  price  index.  Inflation, 
once  out  of  hand,  can  erase  the  initial  advan- 
tage of  wage  Increases  for  those  who  get 
them  and  set  back  those  who  do  not. 

At  a  Senate  Budget  Committee  hearing 
last  week  on  the  1978  budget.  Dr.  Arthur 
Okun,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  took  a  dim  view  of  the 
$3  minimum  sought  by  organized  labor. 

"A  jump  like  that,"  he  said,  "is  something 
like  a  2.5  per  cent  wage  Increase  across  the 
board,  and  .  .  .  will  be  paid  for  by  consumers 
and  set  off  a  new  inflationary  spiral.  In  that 
sense  it  would  be  a  disaster." 

"A  disaster?"  asked  one  senator.  It  would 
be,  Dr.  Okun  went  on,  "the  most  inflationary 
action  taken  by  federal  government  in  mod- 
em history  (emphasis  ours)  .  .  .  This 
doesn't  mean  the  $2.30  minimum  wage  ought 
to  remain  forever,  but  the  jump  from  $2.30 
to  $3  would  be  a  very  major  increase,  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  minimum 
wage." 

If  Dr.  Okun  Is  right — and  he  speaks  with 
authority  and  scarcely  from  an  anti-labor 
point  of  view — it  Is  either  naive  or  cynical  or 
both  to  speak  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
as  if  the  only  thing  at  stake  were  "eco- 
nomic justice  to  the  poor."  Like  other  gov- 
ernmental Interventions  In  the  economy,  the 
legislative  adjustment  of  wage  floors  (espe- 
cially when  floors  are  converted  into  escala- 
tors) has  intricate  effects  on  the  price  index 
and  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  Job 
market.  Not  all  the  effects  are  necessarily 
constructive,  even  for  the  poor.  Where,  then, 
will  the  escalator  go?  And  who  will  be  on  it? 


THE  AMERICAN  BALD  EAGLE 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  20,  1782,  the  bald  eagle 
was  formally  adopted  as  the  emblem  of 
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the  United  States  of  America,  a  living 
symbol  of  our  Nation's  strength  and  free- 
dom. Today  it  is  fighting  for  its  life. 

With  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
our  national  symbol  in  recent  years,  it  is 
always  encouraging  to  find  people  today 
who  are  willing  to  work  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  an  American  tradition 
so  admired  as  the  American  bald  eagle. 
As  a  Representative  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee,  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  that  at  least  two  such 
people  are  my  constituents. 

Reelfoot  Lake  is  an  11,000-acre  natural 
lake  located  in  the  extreme  northwest 
portion  of  Tennessee.  Formed  in  1812,  by 
an  earthquake,  Reelfoot  serves  as  one  of 
the  few  winter  homelands  for  the  bald 
eagle  in  the  United  States.  Because  the 
bald  eagle's  diet  is  about  95  percent  fish, 
Reelfoofs  ready-food  supply — fish — and 
relatively  mild  winters — ice-free  water — 
make  it  ideal  for  100  or  more  of  this  dis- 
tinguished predator. 

Recently  a  young  photographer.  Dale 
Beard,  who  is  a  native  and  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Reelfoot  Lake,  set  out  to  do  what 
he  could  to  promote  both  respect  for  the 
American  bald  eagle  and  in.sight  into  the 
beauty  of  Reelfoot  Lake.  He  has  undoubt- 
edly accomplished  both  in  his  remarkable 
photograph  of  the  inspiring  eagle  atop 
the  cypress  of  Reelfoot.  Dale  has  devel- 
oped a  limited  edition  print  of  his  work 
that  will  allow  others  to  take  pride  in  our 
country  and  its  heritage.  Thanks  to  Dale 
one  of  those  prints,  framed  in  cypress 
from  a  Civil  War  barn,  hangs  in  my  of- 
fice so  that  people  from  near  and  far  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  upon  the 
natural  symbol  of  American  pridfe. 
Therefore,  I  invite  each  of  you  to  visit  my 
office  and  this  imique  display. 

Another  young  man  has  been  instru- 
mental in  both  preserving  and  promot- 
ing the  American  bald  eagle.  He  is  Steve 
Pardue,  naturalist  at  Reelfoot  Lake  State 
Park.  The  work  that  Steve  has  done  has 
come  to  my  attention  from  various 
sources  and  I  am  proud  to  bring  his 
dedication  and  hard  work  to  the  atten- 
tion of  others. 

Reelfoot  is  a  source  of  pride  to  west 
Tennesseans  as  the  American  bald  eagle 
is  to  Americans.  Through  his  work  at 
Reelfoot  in  general  and  with  the  eagle 
in  particular,  Steve  has  helped  to  spread 
the  pride  that  we  have  in  Reelfoot  Lake 
to  many  visitors  and  other  States.  By 
conducting  an  eagle  watch  program, 
Steve  has  helped  to  add  yet  another  di- 
mension to  the  hunting,  fishing,  and 
camping  of  beautiful  Reelfoot  Lake,  as 
well  as  restoring  a  sense  of  pride  and 
dedication  in  America  to  many  people 
as  they  are  able  to  personally  view  the 
majestic  beauty  that  aoounds  in  the  bird 
that  truly  symbolizes  America. 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  bald  eagle 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  man- 
kind. They  appear  throughout  history  in 
art,  literature,  and  religion  as  symbols 
of  majesty  and  independence,  spiritual 
aspiration,  and  divine  power. 

It  is  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  see 
people  take  pride  in  their  country,  herit- 
age, and  future.  But  it  is  even  more  so 
to  see  young  people  such  as  Dale  and 
Steve,  working  so  that  others  may  take 
pride.  Our  thanks  to  them. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  MA 


OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>  TATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 
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amended  and  saccharin  kept 
ket. 

The   saccharin   controvers: 
Congress  with  the  necessity 
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former   PDA   Commissioners 
dorsed  this  approach  in  princ! 
the  Director  of  the  National 
stitute  and  a  former  Director 

Increasingly,    it    is 
obesity  predisposes  humans 
diabetes  and  heart  illness 
cancer.  Accordingly  whether  s 
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others  as  a  convenience,  there 
tion  but  that  It  enables  million^ 
lions  of  American  consumers 
their  dietary  discipline  with 
pendability.  It  is  thus  an 
of  the  preventive  medicine 
those  who  need  to  control  theii 
order  to  reduce  their 
each  of  the  three,  most 
diseases.  It  is  also  of  similar 
to  elderly  invalids  and  those  v; 
have  diabetes  and  heart  illnes 
bers  of  Congress  have 
from  their  mail. 

This  effort  to  save  saccharlr 
eral  piirpose — as  opposed  to 
pensive  prescription  item — ^i 
sweetener  is  not  a  case   of 
versus  consumers.  In  fact,  it 
fllct  of  consumers  versus 
vocates,  at  least  those 
cates  who  insist  upon  the 
solute.  Those  who  would  ban 
on  the  basis  of  a  disregard 
fits  and  the  best  evidence  of 
are  in  the  position  of 
PDA  from  acting  in  the  best 
the  health  and  nutrition  of 
lions  of  American  consumers. 
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amended   with   great   caution;    but    it 
clearly  should  be  amended. 
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WORKERS  EXPOSED  TO  LEAD  NEED 
FEDERAL  PROTECTIONS 


only  be 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
hearing  is  currently  underway  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  to  establish  a  safe  and 
healthful  standard  for  workers  exposed 
tc'  lead. 

Lead  is  an  ancient  metal  whose  health 
hazards  have  been  known  since  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  but  today  there  is  a  re- 
newed attempt  to  find  a  level  of  exposure 
which  will  not  endanger  men  or  women 
workers,  nor  of  their  children  who  can 
be  infected  by  lead  particles  in  the 
clothing  of  workers. 

Many  of  our  great  trade  unions  are 
presenting  testimony  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation,  yet  little  of 
this  appears  in  the  public  press. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  the  presentations  and  In 
the  background  studies  which  are  behind 
the  positions  taken  for  safer  and  more 
healthful  lead  standards. 

I  insert  an  article  from  Press  Associ- 
ates, "OSHA  To  Act  on  Lead  Poisoning: 
Steelworkers  Plan  Strategy  To  Win 
Tough  Lead  Standards,"  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

OSHA  TO  Act  on  Lead  Poisoning:    Steel- 
workers  Plan   Strategy   to   Win   Touch 

Lead  Standards 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A.  Q.  Lewis,  who  has 
worked  for  over  20  years  melting  down  used 
car  batteries  for  pig  lead  at  a  small  plant  In 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  has  seen  seven  co-workers 
die  In  recent  years  from  catises  believed  to 
be  Job-related. 

Lewis  told  130  delegates  to  the  Steelwork- 
ers' Lead  Conference  here,  "and  the  last  one 
was  a  close  friend  who  spent  three  years  on 
a  kidney  machine  before  he  died." 

The  almost  sinister  nature  of  their  deaths 
was  the  absence  of  any  "official"  medical 
documentation  of  a  work-related  nature. 
"But  they  knew  they  were  dying  from  lead 
poisoning,  their  families  knew  it  and  those 
of  us  who  still  work  there  knew  it,"  Lewis 
told  the  conference. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Wedeen,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  New  Jersey  Medical  School  and 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical 'Center, 
provided  scientific  documentation  of  the 
dangers  of  lead*  contamination  to  those  who 
work  in  the  industry. 

"When  I  began  my  research  I  found  that 
American  medical  literature  did  not  recog- 
nize any  occupational  disease  to  the  kidney, 
or  lead  nephropathy,"  Wedeen  told  the  con- 
ference. "Yet  there  is  overwhelming  evidence 
that  excessive  blood  leads  in  the  body  will 
result  in  kidney  breakdown  and  ultimate 
failure." 

Wedeen,  conducting  clinical  examinations 
of  141  workers  in  lead-related  occupations 
In  New  Jersey  while  operating  with  a  re- 
search grant  from  the  Steelworkers,  found  a 
ten  percent  incidence  of  lead  nephropathy. 

"This  could  mean  that  upwards  of  100,000 
lead  workers  may  have  lead  poisoning  in  the 
United  States,"  he  declared.  The  government 
estimates  that  one  million  workers  are  in 
lead-related  industries. 

Steelworkers'    President-elect    Lloyd    Mc- 


Brlde  opened  the  conference  by  serving  no- 
tice the  union  will  fight  for  tougher  stand- 
ards on  lead  at  Washington,  D.C.  hearings 
in  mid-March.  The  steel  union  plans  more 
than  17  hours  of  testimony  from  lead  work- 
ers, medical  experts  and  union  safety  and 
health  technicians  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

McBrlde  is  Director  of  District  34  here, 
where  as  many  as  a  third  of  the  20,000  Steel 
workers  in  lead  smelter  and  refining  opera- 
tions are  located. 

Oeorge  Becker,  the  union's  safety  and 
health  representative,  served  as  conference 
chairman.  Becker  won  praise  from  the  scien- 
tific panel  for  his  successful  eftorts  in  get- 
ting the  government  and  medical  experts  to 
investigate  the  lead  problem. 

Claudia  Miller,  USWA  Industrial  Hygenist, 
detailed  the  proposed  OSHA  lead  guidelines 
and  stressed  that  contamination  criteria 
should  be  based  on  lead  particulates  in  the 
work  environment  rather  than  the  readings 
of  testing  machines.  While  machines  are 
valuable  for  determining  damage  to  various 
parts  of  the  body,  MiUer  and  other  confer- 
ence participants  stressed  that  the  only 
meaningful  approach  to  lead  in  the  work- 
place Is  to  prevent  exposure  to  workers. 

Studies  conducted  among  USWA  members 
at  battery  plants  in  Indianapolis  and  Ver- 
non, Calif.,  as  well  as  New  Jersey,  revealed 
workers  with  evidence  of  nerve  damage,  pre- 
matiu%  aging,  abdominal  colic,  kidney  failure 
and  even  symptoms  of  brain  damage.  The 
studies  In  Indiana  and  California  were  con- 
ducted by  a  medical  team  of  more  than  a 
dozen  physicians  and  technicians,  four  of 
whom  made  presentations  here. 

Lead  smelters  in  particular  have  been  a 
continuing  source  of  disease,  reported  Dr. 
Alf  Fischbeln,  Dr.  Ruth  LUls  and  Dr.  William 
E.  Blumberg.  who  have  been  part  of  the  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Medicine  investiga- 
tion team  which  interviewed  union  members 
last  year.  The  Inquiry  was  headed  by  Dr.  Irv- 
ing Sellkoff,  considered  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  researchers  in  occupational  medi- 
cine. 

An  additional  study  by  Dr.  Hector  Blejer  of 
the  California-based  City  of  Hope  medical 
research  facility  found  electric  storage  bat- 
tery plants  In  Los  Angeles  as  another  source 
of  dangerotis-level  lead  exposure. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  Mt.  Sinai 
panel  and  Dr.  Wedeen,  Blejer  cautioned 
against  the  use  of  drug  therapy,  especially 
by  physicians  unfamiliar  with  the  occupa- 
tional nature  of  lead  poisoning.  The  com- 
plications of  exposure  were  stressed  by  Dr. 
John  Repko  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
who  detailed  the  behavioral  problems  which 
can  result,  including  loss  of  hearing,  eye- 
hand  coordination  and  body  balance. 

Dr.  William  Lloyd,  USWA  staff  epidemi- 
ologist, said  the  history  of  lead  as  a  health 
hazard  is  ancient,  being  blamed  for  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  However,  there 
has  been  no  serious  attempt  by  the  indus- 
tries which  employ  as  many  as  a  mlUlon 
workers  who  risk  exposure  to  lead  to  provide 
any  protection,  he  said. 

One  example  of  the  union's  initiative 
was  at  the  Oranlte  City,  111.,  lead  smelter  of 
NL  Industries,  which  has  200  members  of 
Local  6496.  The  plant  was  found  to  have 
"toxic  exposure  to  lead"  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
only  after  the  USWA  asked  for  evaluation. 
Dramatic  evidence  of  the  problem  was 
demonstrated  at  the  three-day  conference, 
where  the  Mt.  Sinai  stafT  conducted  a  blood 
test  by  computer  device  that  Instantly  meas- 
ures the  relative  degree  of  lead  exposure. 
While  a  reading  of  30  by  persons  not  exposed 
to  lead  Is  normal,  a  majority  of  the  USWA 
members  at  the  conference  had  readings  in 
excess  of  100,  with  several  recording  250  or 
more. 
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Arthur  Rucker,  president  of  Local  735  in 
Cleveland,  said  that  pressure  must  be  placed 
on  employers  to  provide  testing  devices  as 
well  as  tlie  preventive  measures  sought  In 
OSHA  guidelines.  "Why  can't  they  certify 
physicians  to  treat  lead  exposure  cases,  just 
as  they  do  for  other  specialties?"  he  asked. 

Dr.  Ken  Brldbord  of  NIOSH  reviewed  the 
agency's  recommendations  for  a  lead  stand- 
ard, and  covered  the  effects  of  lead  on  re- 
production. Virtual  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  lead  Industry  was  cited  as  acknowledge- 
ment by  companies  In  this  sector  that  lead 
is  harmful,  but  the  response  has  been  to  "an 
adverse  public  opinion,  concerned  with  the 
affects  on  pregnancy  and  children."  Pregnant 
women  who  may  be  exposed  to  lead  should 
leave  the  workplace.  Dr.  Lills  emphasized. 

Canadian  delegates  circulated  a  company 
publication  of  a  leading  employer  in  Canada 
of  lead  smelter  workers,  which  asserted  that 
life  expectancy  of  lead  smelter  workers  ex- 
ceeded that  of  "average  workers,"  concluding 
that  "trace  elements  (lead)  found  in  humans 
are  not  only  harmless,  but  essential  to  good 
health."  The  consensus  at  the  USWA  Lead 
Conference,  however,  was  just  the  opposite, 
and  pointed  toward  an  alarming  disregard 
toward  the  health  and  welfare  of  thousands 
of  lead  workers. 


U.S.       CAMPAIGN       TO       SUPPORT 
ARGENTINE  REVOLUTIONARY 

TERRORISTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
1970  through  1975  Cuban-trained  and 
supported  Marxist  and  Trotskyite  ter- 
rorists conducted  increasingly  well- 
armed  and  sophisticated  attacks  on  the 
citizens  of  Argentina.  They  were  joined 
in  1974  by  the  Montoneros  guerrillas 
from  the  leftwing  of  the  Peronist  move- 
ment. And  due  to  the  opportunism  of  the 
aged  Juan  Peron,  and  the  incompetence 
of  his  widow  and  successor,  Isabel,  with 
her  retinue  of  corrupt  administrators, 
Argentina  had  entered  a  state  of  de  facto 
civil  war  by  the  time  moderate,  anti- 
Communist  officers  of  the  Argentinian 
Army  deposed  Mrs.  Peron  in  an  orderly, 
nonviolent  coup  just  1  year  ago. 

During  the  past  year,  approximateley 
one-half  of  the  armed  revolutionary  ter- 
rorists have  been  killed  in  shootouts  with 
police  and  army  forces.  Although  revolu- 
tionary terrorism  has  been  diminished, 
the  civil  anarchy  caused  by  the  Marxist- 
Leninists  continues  with  criminal  gangs 
taking  advantage  of  the  revolutionaries' 
kidnaping  techniques  at  the  rate  recent- 
ly of  three  victims  per  hour.  Criminals 
have  found  that  everyone  is  worth  some- 
thing to  someone;  and  kidnap  relatives 
of  store  clerks,  working  people,  teachers, 
and  doctors  for  small  ransoms  amount- 
ing to  whatever  close  relatives  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  available 
in  a  bank.  Furthermore,  various  gangs 
of  thugs  calling  themselves  the  Argen- 
tine Anticommunist  Alliance  (AAA) 
have  engaged  in  random  acts  of  terror- 
ism. These  criminals  have  uiiderminsd 
public  order  and  have  actually  aided  the 
Marxist  terrorists  by  further  polarizing 
the  country,  and  driving  moderates  into 
the  ranks  of  extremists. 
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Argentina  under  the  Perons  had  been 
made  a  haven  for  pro-Soviet,  Castroite 
and  Trotskyite  revolutionaries  from 
many  Latin  American  countries.  A  large 
number  of  leftists  who  had  been  given 
refuge  by  Allende  in  Chile  moved  to 
Argentina  legally  and  illegally  after 
Allende's  downfall  in  September  1973. 
Now  the  revolutionary  terrorists  and 
their  sympathizers  and  supporters  find 
themselves  equally  imwelcome  in  Argen- 
tina and  are  dispersing  to  Paris,  Lisbon, 
Caracas,  Mexico  City,  and  other  capitals. 

It  is  apparent  that  sufficient  numbers 
of  Argentinian  Marxist-Leninists  have 
entered  the  United  States  to  foi-m  their 
own  organization  and  work  alongside 
American  Castroites  and  New  Leftists 
against  the  Movimiento  Antimperialista 
por  el  Socialisnio  en  Argentina  (MASA) 
(Anti-Imperialist  Movement  for  Social- 
ism in  Argentina)  first  came  to  attention 
in  this  country  in  1975.  MASA  has  been 
active  in  cosponsoring  demonstrations 
with  a  number  of  other  groups  composed 
primarily  of  foreign  Marxist-Leninist 
nationals  such  as  Chile  Democratico 
(headed  by  the  late  Orlando  Letelier). 
the  Union  of  Dem<x;ratic  Thais,  Iranian 
Students  Association,  Union  of  Demo- 
cratic Filipinos,  Association  of  Vietnam- 
ese Patriots  in  North  America,  and 
others.  U.S. -based  radical  groups  work- 
ing with  MASA  include  Non-interven- 
tion in  Chile  (NICH),  National  Coordi- 
nating Center  in  Solidarity  with  Chile 
(Chile  Solidarity  Committees),  Vencere- 
mos  Brigade,  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party,  Puerto  Ricah  Solidarity  Commit- 
tee, Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Workers 
World  Party,  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee,  Committee  To  Free  the  Five 
Puerto  Rican  Nationalist  Prisoners,  the 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Human 
Rights  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
CASA-General  Brotherhood  of  Workers, 
and  the  New  American  Movement. 

MASA  operates  from  P.O.  Box  134, 
Times  Square  Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036;  from  P.O.  Box  4388,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94704;  and  from  P.O.  Box  17728, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90018. 

In  its  literature,  MASA  supports  both 
the  Castroite/Trotskyite  terrorist  Ejer- 
cito  Revolucionario  del  Pueblo  (ERP) 
and  the  Montoneros  which  have  been 
working  in  alliance  for  several  years. 
Also  given  praise  by  MASA  is  the  Junta 
de  Coordination  Revolucionaria  (JCR). 
the  "terrorist  international"  formed  by 
the  Castroite  and  Trotskyite  terrorists  of 
Argentina  (ERP) ,  Chile  (MIR) ,  Uruguay 
(Tupamaros) ,  and  Bolivia  (ELN)  in  1974 
which  takes  its  inspiration  from  the  mes- 
sage read  to  the  January  1966  Tricon- 
tinental  Conference  in  Havana  at  which 
Castro  set  up  the  formal  mechanism  for 
his  export  of  revolution  around  the 
world. 

It  is  worth  while  in  the  present  contexf 
to  consider  what  Guevara  said  in  that 
message.  He  predicted  that  the  creation 
of  many  coordinated  small  terrorist  foc- 
uses throughout  the  Third  World  would 
require  our  country  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  arms  and  counterinsurgency 
to  aid  the  governments  under  attack, 
possibly  including  military  advisers  and 
troops.  Said  Guevara: 

It  is  the  road  of  Vietnam;  it  is  the  road 
that  should  be  followed  by  the  masses;  it  is 
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the  road  that  should  be  followed  In  America, 
with  the  special  characteristic  that  the 
groups  in  arms  may  form  something  like 
coordinating  councils  to  make  more  difficult 
the  repressive  efforts  of  Yankee  imperialism 
and  facilitate  our  own  cause. 

The  international  revolutionary  co- 
ordination from  Havana  has  been  able 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  America  and 
Argentina  just  when  we  should  be  aid- 
ing the  Argentinian  people  in  restoring 
the  fabric  of  their  society  rent  by  revo- 
lutionary and  criminal  terrorism. 

Guevara's  speech  is  also  worth  re- 
reading as  a  guide  to  the  mentality  of 
the  revolutionaries  who  make  up  the 
JCR  These  are  not  the  "detente  "  Marx- 
ist-Leninists who  are  willing  to  take 
power  by  any  means,  even  by  playing  the 
electoral  game  as  in  Chile.  These  are  the 
hard-line  advocates  of  terror  and  armed 
struggle.  Said  Guevara: 

•  •  *  we  will  follow  the  perennial  exam- 
ple of  the  guerrilla,  carrying  out  armed 
propaganda  *  •  •  that  is  the  propaganda 
of  bullets,  of  battles  won  or  lost — but 
fought — against  the  enemy. 

***** 
Hatred  as  an  element  of  struggle;  relent- 
less hatred  of  the  enemy  that  Impels  us 
over  and  beyond  the  natural  limitations  of 
man  and  transforms  us  Into  effective,  vio- 
lent, selective  and  cold  killing  machines.  Our 
soldiers  must  be  thus;   •   ♦   • 

We  must  carry  the  war  as  far  as  the  enemy 
carries  it:  to  his  home,  to  his  centers  of 
entertainment,  make  it  a  total  war.  »  •  • 
Then  bis  morale  will  begin  to  fall.  He  will 
become  still  more  savage,  but  we  shall  see 
the  signs  of  decadence  begin  to  appear. 
***** 
This  means  a  long  war;  and  we  repeat 
once  more,  a  cruel  war.  Let  no  one  fool  him- 
self at  the  outstart  and  let  no  one  hesitate 
to  begin  In  fear  of  the  consequences  It  may 
bring  to  his  people. 

Guevara  repeatedly  emphasized  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist struggle  for  world  power: 

•  •  •  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  impe- 
rialism Is  a  world  system,  the  last  stage  of 
capitalism — and  it  must  be  defeated  in  a 
great  world  confrontation.  The  strategic  end 
of  this  struggle  must  be  the  destruction  of 
imperialism.  *  *  •  In  envisaging  the  de- 
struction of  imperialism.  It  is  necessary  to 
identify  its  head,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  United  States  of  America. 

*  •  •  •  * 

And  let  us  develop  a  true  proletarian  In- 
ternationalism, with  International  prole- 
tarian armies;  ♦  *  •  so  that  to  die  under  the 
flag  of  Vietnam,  of  Venezuela,  of  Guatemala, 
of  Laos,  of  Guinea,  of  Colombia,  of  Bolivia, 
of  Brazil  •  *  •  be  equally  glorious  and  de- 
.slrable  for  an  American,  an  Asian,  an  Afri- 
can, or  even  a  European. 

In  this  context  it  is  considered  sig- 
nificant that  MASA  documents  have 
stated  the  organization  believes  "condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  very  fa- 
vorable for  solidarity  work"  and  that — 

Our  people's  experience  in  struggle  will 
be  an  effective  contribution  to  the  process 
of  class  struggle  In  this  country.  We  and 
the  North  American  people  have  a  common 
enemy:  the  capitalist  system  and  imperial- 
ism. 

Among  the  Marxist-Leninists,  the 
phrase  "solidarity  work"  covers  every- 
thing from  picketlines  to  acts  of  trans- 
national terrorism. 

Demonstrations  of  the  more  ordinary 
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variety  of  street-level 
occurred  on  Thursday,  Marcl 
the   first   anniversary   of 
takeover  In  Argentina. 

The  events  opened  with  a 
menlcal  service  held  at  the 
ter  for  the  United  Nations 
organized  by  Jim  O'Callahaii 
and  Laity  Concerned  (CALC) 
militant   anti-lmperiallst 
which  has  been  defending 
mese  Communists  imprisonilient 
estimated  300,000  persons 
tion"  and  slave  labor  camps. 

Sponsors  of  the  "service 
National  Council  of  Churchefe 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribb  ean 
Theological  Seminary;  the  Ui  ited 
odist  Church,  Women's  Divlsl  )n 
umenlcal  Committee;  and  thu 
ton  Square  Methodist  Churcl 
participants  Included  O'Calla  lan 
Calce;  and  Paul  Mayer  of  Union 
logical  Seminary,  an  active 
the  Vietnamese  Communist 
board  member  of  the  July 
of  U.S.  Castroite  and  New 
nizations. 

During  evening  rush  hour 
demonstrated  at  the  Argentln  i 
on  56th  St.  The  demonstratipn 
ganized  by  MASA  and  the 
Democracy  in  Argentina,  33« 
Street,  New  York,  NL  10012. 
strators  demanded  an  immed 
all  U.S.  Economic  Involvemept 
sector  as  well  as  government 
tina. 

With  the  customary  Inflamld 
the  demonstrators  claimed 
persons  had  either  disappearfed 
a   trace  or  had   been  jailed 
"poJitical  beliefs."  No  mentior 
of  anyone  jailed  for  their  acts 
terrorism  against  the  Argentine 
Generally  the  speakers  tossec 
tired  old  catchwords  which 
having  to  think  and  analyze 
"Imperialist,"     "Nazi," 
"fascist"  were  the  favorites. 

MASK   did   not  believe 
rupture  of  cordiality  between 
States  and  Argentina  was 
demanded  an  end  to  all  U.S 
tor  economic  Involvement  in 

MASA's  cosponsors  for  the 
tion  provide   an  excellent 
Castro's     tricontinental 
Marxist-Leninist    revolution 
these   organizations   I  have 
discussed.  Sponsors  included 
thie    Liberation    Organizatioh 
groups,  the  Palestine  Informs 
mittee  and  Friends  of  the 
Revolution;  the  violence-_ 
Students  Association;   the 
Organizing  Committee,  an  ovfert 
of  the  terrorist  Weather 
Organization,  and  its  new 
Star;   the  Tricontinental 
which  states  It  Is  being 
the  Justice  Department  for 
latlon  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
tion  Act;  the  Southern  Africi  i 
tee,  which  has  announced  it 
ing  foreign  agents  registration 
ties;  NACLA— the  North  Amefican 
gress  on  Latin  America,  " 
gathering  arm  of  the  movettent 
Irish    Republican    Clubs 
group  of  the  pro-Soviet 
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of  the  terrorist  Irish  Republican  Army; 
and  the  militant  Trotskyite  Communist 
Workers  World  Party  which  a  number  of 
the  leaders  of  a.  "terrorism  now"  faction 
expelled  from  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  have  Joined.  Another  militant 
Trotskyite  faction,  the  Spartacist 
League,  and  Its  front,  the  Partisan  De- 
fense Committee,  were  represented  in 
the  crowd.  Both  of  these  Trotskyite  fac- 
tions are  vocal  admirers  of  the  JSR  and 
Its  "terrorism  now"  stance. 

The  sharply  leftward  drift  of  the  new 
American  movement  was  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  Friends  of  Santucho, 
Box  239,  161  E.  Houston  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10002,  which  has  applied  to 
become  a  chapter  of  NAM  to  be  called 
Santucho  NAM.  Roberto  Mario  San- 
tucho was  the  founder  and  leader  of  the 
ERP.  He  was  killed  In  a  shootout  with 
the  Argentine  authorities  on  July  19, 
1976. 

The  sponsors  as  listed  by  MASA  were: 

Antl-Imperllallst  Movement  for  Socialism 
in  Argentina. 

El  Comity  M.I.NP. 

NJ.Ch. 

Third  World  Coalition:  Latin  American 
Task  Force  (APSC). 

Friends  of  Haiti. 

O.P.H.R.I.Ch. 

Tricontinental  Film  Center. 

Workers  World  Party. 

Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism. 

Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee. 

F.U.SJ>. 

Venceremos  Brigade. 

Fight  Back. 

United  Black  Workers. 

N.A.C1.A. 

Partldo  Socialista  Puertorriqueno  (P.S.P.) 

Union  de  Estudiantes  Sudamericanos — 
Hostos  College. 

Union  Naclonal  de  Panamefios. 

U.S.  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Argen- 
tina. 

New  York  Socialists  (Socialist  Party 
U.S-A.) 

U.S.  Committee  for  Panamanian  Sover- 
eignty. 

City  Star. 

The  Guardian. 

War  Resisters  League. 

Patrice  Lumumba  Coalition. 

Jewish  Socialist  Community. 

ZANU  Support  Committee. 

People's  Democratic  Association. 

Colectlva  de  Mujeres  Latlnas. 

Jewish  Socialist  Youth  Bund. 

P.A.S.O.A. 

Action  for  Women  in  Chile. 

Iranian  Student  Association. 

Blacks  In  Solidarity  with  South  African 
Liberation. 

Comlte  Antlfasclsta  Chileno. 

American  Indian  Movement  (International 
Indian  Treaty  CouncU). 

Native  American  Solidarity  Committee. 

Mass  Party  Organizing  Committee. 

Irish  Republican  Clubs. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity  Committee. 

Partldo  Revoluclonarlo  Domlnlcano. 

Fourth  of  July  Coalition  (New  York). 

Prente  Colomblano  por  el  Soclallsmo. 

Indian  People's  Association  of  North 
America. 

Southern  Africa  Committee. 
Palestine  Information  Committee. 
Friends  of  the  Palestinian  Revolution. 
Comlte  de  los  Clnco  Naclonallstas. 

The  week's  activities  in  solidarity  with 
the  Argentine  terrorists  concluded  with 
a  Saturday  night  showing  of  an  Argen- 
tinian revolutionary  movie,  Los  Tral- 
dores,  at  the  New  York  University  Catho- 
lic Center  on  Washington  Square  South. 
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The  meeting  was  organized  by  MASA, 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party,  the 
militant  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Dominican 
group  called  El  Comlte-MINP  (Move- 
ment for  Puerto  Rlcan  National  Inde- 
pendence), and  the  Workers  World 
Party. 

Clearly  as  the  U.S.  revolutionaries 
build  an  anti-Argentine  campaign  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  accompanying 
"solidarity  work"  will  include  bombings 
or  other  acts  of  terrorism  against  Ar- 
gentine consulates  and  against  U.S.  busi- 
nesses with  branches  in  that  country. 
U.S.  Federal  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  the  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent acts  of  violence,  and  in  particular 
the  sort  of  "experience  in  struggle" 
which  has  brought  havoc  to  civilization 
In  Argentina. 


JOB  ENRICHMENT 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  very  percep- 
tive article  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Raskin,  calling 
attention  to  a  measury  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  LuNDiNE.  that  Is  designed  to  foster 
projects  in  the  private  Industry  to  in- 
crease Job  security  through  cooperative 
endeavors  by  employers  and  workers  to 
redesign  job,  upgrade  skills,  spur  produc- 
tivity and  increase  job  satisfaction. 

H.R.  29,  which  I  cosponsored,  has  the 
strong  support  ox  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Rttess. 
The  Economic  Stabilization  Subcommit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  hold  a  second  day  of 
hearings  on  this  bill  tomorrow,  March 
31,  1977.  The  article  is  an  interesting  one 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
A  Move  for  Jobs  Enrichment  and 

HiTMANIZA-nON    OF    WORK 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

Washington. — Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
Michael  Maccoby  did  not  spring  full -armored 
out  the  primordial  ooze  as  a  stalker  of  vic- 
tory-obsessed team  captains  In  corporate 
executive  suits.  Long  before  his  book  "The 
Gamesman"  started  zooming  up  the  best- 
seller list,  Dr.  Maccoby  had  won  renown 
among  social  scientists  as  chief  theorist  for 
an  experiment  In  work  humanlzatlon  that 
has  been  transforming  fundamental  atti- 
tudes toward  work,  productivity  and  Indus- 
trial democracy  at  a  Tennessee  auto-parts 
factory. 

Last  week,  over  French  toast  at  breakfast 
In  the  Capitol,  the  soft-spoken  director  of 
Harvard  University's  project  on  technology, 
work  and  character  Joined  a  legendary 
pioneer  In  reshaping  the  workplace,  Elnar 
Thorsrud  of  Oslo,  In  outlining  to  three  in- 
fluential members  of  Congress  Ideas  that  may 
help  speed  the  United  States  along  paths  of 
labor-management  Innovation  long  familiar 
in  West  Europe. 

The  first  thrust  in  that  direction  wUl  begin 
tomorrow  when  the  economic  stabilization 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee opens  hearings  on  a  bill  sponsored  by 
the  host  at  that  breakfast,  Representative 
Stanley  N.  Lundlne,  Democrat  of  Jamestown, 
N.Y.  The  measure  has  strong  support  from 
the  two  other  legislators  at  the  session — 
Representative    Henry   S.   Reuss,    Wisconsin 
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Democrat,  who  heads  the  full  Banking  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  New 
York  Republican,  who  has  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  In  the  upper  chamber. 

The  bUl  would  make  available  $40  million 
In  Federal  grants  to  foster  projects,  primarily 
In  private  Industry,  to  make  employment 
more  secure  through  cooperative  efforts  by 
workers  and  employers  to  redesign  jobs,  up- 
grade skills,  spur  productivity  and  heighten 
Job  satisfaction. 

As  Mayor  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  before 
coming  to  Capitol  Hll,  Mr.  Lundlne  helped 
demonstrate  practicality  of  such  ventures  by 
presiding  over  development  of  a  community- 
wide  labor-management  committee  that  was 
Instrumental  In  cutting  local  Joblessness 
from  10.2  percent  to  4.2  percent  in  a  three- 
year  period  when  the  rest  of  the  covmtry  was 
slumping  into  recession. 

The  Lundlne  bll  faces  formidable  obstacles. 
Most  of  organized  labor  Is  cool  to  quallty-of- 
work  experiments  for  fear  that  they  can  be 
exploited  by  nonunion  employers  to  build  a 
waU  •  •  •  corporations  oppose  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  tear  down  traditional  lines 
of  authority  and  thus  undermine  plant 
discipline. 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  Jurisdic- 
tional Jealousies  between  vested  interests  In 
the  Labor  and  Commerce  Departments  could 
wreck  the  new  Initiative  Just  as  they  have 
orphaned  and  abandoned  the  supposedly  In- 
dependent National  Center  for  Productivity 
and  the  Quality  of  Working  Life,  which  Con- 
gress chartered  two  years  ago. 

But  roadblocks  like  these  are  not  insuper- 
able. In  the  Judgment  of  so  seasoned  a  leg- 
islative tactician  as  Representative  Reuss. 
As  one  who  believes  "small  Is  beautiful"  when 
It  comes  to  ventures  to  generate  Jobs  through 
Federal  stimulus,  Mr.  Reuss  considers  the 
Lundlne  approach  a  sensible  one  that  In- 
volves no  risk  of  enormous  additions  to  the 
deficit  and  that  stands  a  much  better  chance 
of  Congressional  approval  than  would  most 
bills  put  forward  by  a  sophomore  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  experience  Dr.  Maccoby  has  gained 
from  four  years  of  wet-nursing  the  Job- 
enrichment  program  that  he  and  Dr.  Thors- 
.rud  cooperated  in  installing  at  the  plant 
of  Harman  International  Industries  Inc.,  In 
Bolivar,  Tenn.,  offers  persuasive  support  for 
more  exp>erlments,  though  both  experts  stress 
that  no  single  pattern  can  succeed  If  It  Is  ap- 
plied mechanistically  In  a  different  setting. 

"Ideas  for  change  must  come  from  all 
levels,  top  to  bottom,"  Dr.  Maccoby  said,  "but 
It  requires  exceptional  leadership  to  release 
the  creativity  that  exists  within  the  work 
force."  The  crucial  Initial  factor  at  Harman 
was  the  Intense  support  given  the  project  by 
Irving  Bluestone,  an  International  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
union,  and  Dr.  Sidney  Harman.  president  of 
Harman  International  until  his  nomination 
by  President  Carter  In  January  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  workers  at  Bolivar,  half  of  them 
women,  formed  teams  to  perform  various 
operations  Involved  In  the  preparation, 
painting  and  packing  of  auto  mirrors.  They 
decided  among  themselves  who  would  do 
what  Jobs,  kept  their  own  records,  covered  for 
one  another  In  periods  of  absence  and  worked 
out  an  Intricate  formula  for  sharing  with 
management  the  labor-cost  savings  that  have 
resulted  from  the  project. 

The  improved  communications  and  mu- 
tual trust  built  up  at  all  levels  through  the 
establishment  of  clear  principles  for  Joint 
decislonmeJclng  and  Increased  Job  auton- 
omy pa.ld  off  this  month  in  the  remarkable 
conclusion  of  a  new  wage  agreement — three 
months  ahead  of  schedule — without  any  in- 
tervention by  top  officers  of  either  company 
or  union. 

"That's  the  real  triumph  of  this  project," 
commented  Ous  Howard,   a  worker  In  the 
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plant's  receiving  department  and  head  of 
the  local  union. 

The  triumph  goes  well  beyond  Bolivar, 
however.  Mr.  Bluestone,  enthusiastic  over 
the  progress  there  toward  breaking  down  at 
avlstlc  labor-management  hostilities,  has  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  In  a  much  more  embracing  ex- 
periment m  Job  enrichment  under  union- 
company  auspices  at  dozens  of  G.M.  plants. 

Similarly,  now  that  Dr.  Harman  Is  going 
Into  Government,  the  Beatrice  Poods  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  a  huge  conglomerate,  that  Is 
in  process  of  absorbing  his  company,  has  as- 
sured Dr.  Maccoby  that  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  attraction  Is  the  harmonious  and 
productive  relationship  that  the  project 
achieved.  And  Dr.  Harman  himself,  as  Com- 
merce Under  Secretary -designate,  Is  sched- 
uled to  lead  off  for  the  Administration  at 
tomorrow's  hearings  on  the  Lundlne  bill,  em- 
bodying precisely  the  principles  that  under- 
lay his  own  experiment. 

Por  Dr.  Thorsurd,  the  Norwegian  expert, 
who  has  been  Involved  In  guiding  more  such 
ventures  throughout  the  world  than  any 
other  social  scientist,  the  potential  benefits 
seem  boundless.  He  enthralled  the  Capitol 
breakfast  guests  with  his  description  of  the 
retraining  programs  that  Norway  Instituted 
with  unemployment  Insurance  funds  when 
the  nation's  Idleness  rate  reached  what  was 
considered  a  calamitous  level  of  2  percent  at 
the  low  point  of  the  recession. 

As  Dr.  Thorsrud  described  It,  the  greatest 
success  In  equipping  workers  with  new  skills 
(through  a  combination  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  community  vocational  schools)  came 
m  plants  with  active  programs  for  workers  to 
participate  In  mdustrial  decisionmaking. 
Senator  Javits  found  In  the  Thorsrud  report 
new  ammunition  for  his  pet  campaign  to 
convert  the  $17  billion  a  year  that  the 
United  States  now  spends  on  unemployment 
Insurance  Into  something  more  substantial 
than  a  substitute  for  welfare. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  POLICY 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
year  we  can  expect  the  administration  to 
present  its  proposals  on  national  health 
insurance.  During  the  campaign  last 
year  President  Carter  repeatedly  indi- 
cated his  support  for  such  a  program,  al- 
though he  wisely  did  not  bind  himself  to 
particular  details  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  serve  on  any  of  the  com- 
mittees that  will  have  initial  responsibil- 
ity for  considering  national  health  insur- 
ance, Mr.  Speaker,  but  this  is  an  issue 
that  is  raised  constantly  in  my  district. 
Invariably,  and  regardless  of  the  setting, 
strong  support  is  expressed  by  the  aver- 
age citizen  for  health  insurance  in  scMne 
form.  Many  of  you  have  reported  simi- 
lar sentiments  in  your  districts.  The 
combination  of  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  act  and  the  public's  desire  for  it 
will  surely  result  in  our  having  to  deal 
with  the  issue  in  the  95th  Congress. 

THE     ROOTS     OF     PUBLIC     DISSATISFACTION 

Clearly,  the  demand  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  public  is  a  result  of  deep- 
seated  dissatisfaction,  and  the  reasons 
for  that  dissatisfaction  are  not  hard  to 
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understand.  The  costs  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States  have  escalated  dra- 
matically in  recent  years,  with  Ameri- 
cans spending  approximately  $139  billion 
on  medical  treatment  in  1976  alone.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  approximately 
400  percent  over  what  we  were  spending 
15  years  ago.  and  it  is  estimated  that  we 
will  be  spending  twice  as  much  as  we  are 
presently  spending  by  1981. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  this  dramatic  In- 
crease in  spending  for  medical  care, 
there  is  growing  evidence  that  Americans 
are  not  much  healthier  today  than  we 
were  15  years  ago.  We  are  told,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  average  life  span  has 
remained  essentially  constant  in  the  last 
decade,  and  that  the  death  rate  for  mid- 
dle-aged men  has  begtm  to  increase. 

Numerous  other  problems  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growing  public  dissatis- 
faction. The  maldistribution  of  doctors 
and  other  health  professionals  between 
central  cities  and  rural  areas  on  the  one 
hand,  and  suburban  and  medium-size 
urban  communities  on  the  other,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Then,  too,  our  Na- 
tion is  aging.  As  our  population  grows 
steadily  older,  health  problems  become 
more  serious  and  intense. 

Thus,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  public  dissatisfaction.  How- 
ever, the  simple  fact  is  that  solutions  to 
these  problems  are  not  easily  fashioned. 
Because  national  health  insurance  has 
been  talked  about  so  much,  and  because 
it  has  been  held  out  by  so  many  as  an 
answer  to  these  problems,  most  people 
now  believe  that  it  is  the  answer,  which 
helps  explain  the  growing  support  for 
Federal  action  in  this  area.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, many  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  we  face. 

National  health  insurance  does  not 
represent  a  national  health  policy.  To  be 
sure,  it  may  eventually  be  the  centerpiece 
of  a  national  health  policy.  By  itself, 
however,  it  is  not  going  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  that  have  brought  on  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  people  feel.  By  itself,  it 
is  not  going  to  make  people  healthier. 
Indeed,  if  it  is  implemented  poorly,  it 
may  even  aggravate  the  problems  I  have 
mentioned. 

Moreover,  we  are  faced  with  a  paradox. 
While  the  people  clearly  want  more  Fed- 
eral action,  they  also  believe  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  Federal  programs 
have  been  inefficient  and  ineffective  in 
resolving  pressing  national  problems. 
People  want  these  problems  solved.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  they  question 
whether  we  can  really  solve  them. 

needed:    A    NATIONAL    HEALTH    POLICY 

To  what  can  we  attribute  our  failure 
to  satisfy  the  people  as  regards  health 
care?  To  some  degree,  of  course,  our 
failure  can  be  traced  to  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  themselves.  For  exam- 
ple, in  spite  of  the  vast  amounts  of  fimds 
expended  on  cancer  research  to  date,  a 
solution  to  this  dread  disease  has  eluded 
our  best  minds.  This  is  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  wasted  funds.  It  reflects  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  problems  are  very 
difficult  and  complex. 

Failure  can  also  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  contentiousness  of  the  various 
parties  involved.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress have  battled  over  the  appropriate 
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responses  to  health  problem: 
8  years.  The  Senate  and  the 
engaged  in  Intramiiral  squab  sling 
the  House  of  Representati^  es 
variety  of  different  commlttf  es 
committees  have  warred  over 
have  jurisdiction  over  natimal 
insurance.  Further  complicating 
uation.  a  variety  of  outside 
proved  more  than  willing 
congressional  enactments 
regulations  in  the  courts. 

The  basic  rea«oai  for  our 
ever,  is  that  we  lack  a  natibnal 
policy.  The  actions  that  have 
over  the  last  decade  have 
sidered  in  the  context  of  a  i^ole 
Programs  have  been  adopted 
meal  and  episodic  basis  witholut 
regard  to  consistency.  For 
medicare  program  pays  rura 
approximately  60  percent  les; 
urban  counterparts  because 
sates  physicians  on  the  basis 
ing  charges,  which  are  lowpr 
areas.  Here  is  a  perfect 
program  adopted  to  solve 
problem — namely,  the  lack 
the    poor    to   medical 
which  at  the  same  time  has 
another  health  problem; 
poor  allocation  of  medical 
tween  rural  and  urban 

In  other  cases,  programs 
been   adopted   have   worked 
purposes.  Consider,  for  exam  )le 
policy  with  regard  to  smokijig 
one  hand,  the  Public  Health 
the  Surgeon  General  are 
minding  us  of  the  dangers 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
tinues  to  subsidize  tobacco 
provide  benefits  for  victims  o: 
disease  on  the  one  hand;  bu 
provide  sufiScient  funds  for 
tion  on  the  other.  Much  of 
because  we  lack  a  coordinated 
hensive  national  health  poliqy 

The  consequences  of  our 
familiar  enough.  The  costs 
health  care  continue  to  increlise 
the  present  system  does  not 
centives  to  hold  costs  down, 
time,  the  present  system 
improve  the  overall  health  of 
because  it  is  geared  to  trea 
rather  than  preventing  its 
Dissatisfaction  is  further 
cause  poor  administration 
plexity  of  the  system  allow  niuch 
taxpayers*   money    to   be 
fraudulently. 

My  own  tentative  conclus 
national  health  insurance, 
lated  components  of  a  healt  i 
tem,  must  be  reconsidered  in 
a  national  health  policy 
comprehensive  and  integrated 
policy  has  never  been 
the  need  for  one  has  never 
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GOALS   OF   A    NATIONAL   HEALTl  ! 


By  its  very  nature,  such  a 
include  broad  goals,  operational 
tives,  and  plans  for  implementing 
I  cannot  elaborate  in  great 
of  these;  however,  I  would 
with  you  what  I  believe  the  b^sic 
such  a  policy  should  oe : 

First.  A  national  health  pblicy 
first  of  all,  do  more  to  pn  mote 
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for  the  last    health.  It  must  play  a  role  in  helping  us 

House  have     to  lead  more  sensible  lives.  As  I  said 

within     earlier,  despite  oiu-  increased  spending  on 

itself,  a    medical  care,  the  health  of  all  of  our  citi- 

and  sub-     zens — rich,  poor  and  middle  class  alike — 

which  shall     has  not  measurably  improved.  It  seems 

health     likely,  therefore,  that  other  factors,  such 

the  sit-     as  nutrition,  environment,  and  life  style 

rroups  have  have  a  more  significant  impact  on  health 
challenge  than  medical  care.  Yet,  we  have  really 
executive  not  committed  ourselves  to  prevention  as 
a  goal.  Although  we  spend  over  $8  billion 
on  feeding  programs,  and  although  there 
are  large  gaps  in  our  imderstanding  of 
human  nutrition,  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  spends  less  than  3  percent  of 
its  research  budget  on  human  nutrition. 
Indeed,  we  spend  more  for  research  on 
animal  nutrition  than  we  do  on  human 
nutrition.  Doctors  counsel  patients  to 
choose  their  food  more  carefully,  to  exer- 
cise, to  stop  smoking.  How  effective  can 
such  advice  be,  however,  In  the  face  of 
television  advertising?  A  recent  study 
concludes  that  on  weekdays,  over  70  per- 
cent, and  on  weekends,  over  85  percent, 
of  food  advertising  "is  negatively  related 
to  the  Nation's  health  needs  •  •  •." 
Americans  eat  too  much,  and  they  eat 
too  much  of  the  wrong  kinds  of  food. 

Similarly,  recent  nutritional  studies 
indicate  that  the  quality  of  our  diet  is 
on  the  decline  with  the  result  that  the 
incidences  of  certain  types  of  diseases  are 
on  the  increase.  While  constantly  pre- 
sented with  persuasive  messages  on  the 
kinds  of  foods  to  buy,  the  consumer  has 
remarkably  little  information  on  the  nu- 
tritional characteristics  of  the  food  itself 
because  nutritional  labeling  is  almost 
nonexistent.  People  are  told  that  being 
overweight  is  not  that  big  of  a  problem. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  buy  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  gadgets  and  lose  weight  while 
watching  television.  They  are  not  told 
the  truth,  namely,  that  to  lose  weight, 
you  have  to  reduce  your  caloric  intake 
and  exercise  properly.  All  of  this  points 
up  the  distinction  between  medicine  and 
health.  We  spend  vast  svuns  of  money 
curing  diseases  that  could  have  been 
avoided  in  the  first  place  if  we  lived  more 
sensible  lives.  Yet,  as  Rene  Dubos  once 
observed:  "To  ward  off  disease  or  recover 
health,  men  as  a  rule  find  it  easier  to 
depend  on  the  healers  than  to  attempt 
the  more  difficult  task  of  living  wisely." 
Somehow  that  must  change,  and  a  na- 
tional health  policy  must  help  bring 
about  that  change. 

Two.  A  second  goal  of  any  national 
health  policy  should  be  to  assure  that  all 
citizens  have  access  to  necessary  medi- 
cal care.  No  American  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  this.  Poverty  should  not  be 
a  disqualification.  The  medicaid  pro- 
gram, which  was  first  implemented  in 
1966,  has  helped  many  of  our  poor  obtain 
adequate  medical  care.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  over  25  percent  of  the  poor 
continue  to  be  excluded  from  coverage. 
Nor  can  the  problem  of  access  be 
dismissed  by  pointing  to  the  many  pri- 
vate health  insurance  plans  available. 
These  are  vital  to  our  current  health 
care  system,  but  over  1  million  Ameri- 
cans are  denied  coverage  because  the  in- 
siu'ance  industry  considers  them  unin- 
surable. An  estimated  12  percent  of  the 
must,  American  people  have  no  health  insur- 
good     ance  protection  at  all. 
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Moreover,  poverty  and  the  inability 
to  obtain  insurance  are  not  the  only  bars 
to  access.  Place  of  residence  can  also  be 
a  problem.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  many 
rural  and  inner-city  residents  are  poorly 
served  because  of  the  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals.  Currently  there  are 
133  counties  in  the  United  States  popu- 
lated by  approximately  500,000  people  in 
which  there  is  no  active  physician  pro- 
viding medical  care  to  patients.  It  does 
little  good  to  have  comprehensive  en- 
titlement to  health  care  if  the  means  for 
actually  delivering  it  are  not  available. 

Thus,  imiversal  access  to  necessary 
medical  care  must  be  the  second  goal  of 
a  national  health  policy. 

Three.  Finally,  of  course,  such  a  na- 
tional policy  must  have  as  a  goal  bring- 
ing health  care  costs  under  control.  As 
I  said  earlier,  medical  costs  have  been 
escalating  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  at 
a  pace  consistently  faster  than  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  generally — 
as  measiu-ed  by  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. This  is  no  longer  a  problem  for  the 
poor  alone.  As  we  all  know,  inflation  is 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  middle  class,  and 
rightly  so.  To  illustrate  how  medical 
costs  affect  inflation  indirectly,  I  would 
point  to  the  case  of  General  Motors. 
When  major  steel  producers  recently  an- 
nounced a  6  percent  increase,  there  was 
great  resistance  because  of  the  assump- 
tion that  the  increase  would  soon  be  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  major  durable 
goods,  notably  automobiles.  However, 
there  was  hardly  any  discussion  of  the 
21  percent  Increase  in  health  insurance 
premiums  General  Motors  was  required 
to  pay.  Yet,  the  fact  is  that  General 
Motors  pays  more  to  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  than  it  does  to  United  States 
Steel,  its  major  supplier  of  metal.  We 
can  be  sure  that  this  increase  in  pre- 
miums had  a  read  impact  on  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

The  primary  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
there  are  very  few  incentives  to  keep 
costs  down  under  the  current  system. 
Just  any  kind  of  national  health  in- 
surance would  not  do.  We  can  see 
through  the  implementation  of  medicare 
and  medicaid,  and  the  growth  in  private 
insurance,  that  the  wrong  kind  of  in- 
surance, whether  public  or  private,  is  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  escalation  of 
health  costs.  Under  the  present  system, 
both  the  providers  and  the  consumers  of 
medical  services  have  incentives  to  give 
and  to  take  medical  treatment,  not  to 
limit  it  to  what  is  essential.  This  must  be 
changed.  A  national  health  policy  must 
not  foster  the  spending  of  $250  on  tests 
to  achieve  97  percent  certainty  on  a 
particular  diagnosis  when  $50  on  tests 
can  provide  95  percent  certainty.  At  the 
same  time,  some  action  must  be  taken 
to  contain  the  rapid  increases  in  the  costs 
of  malpractice  insurance,  increases 
which  almost  force  a  doctor  to  try  for 
97  certainty.  In  short,  a  national  health 
policy  must  provide  incentives  to  hold 
costs  down. 

CONCLUSION 

These,  then,  are  the  basic  goals  we 
should  seek  to  achieve  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  health  policy.  If  we 
can  achieve  them  through  the  private 
sector,     and    by    preserving    personal 
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choices  I  am  all  for  it.  1  sincerely  hope 
we  can.  However,  we  cannot  stand  still. 
The  present  system  is  clearly  not  accept- 
able to  the  people  at  this  point  in  our 
history. 

By  the  same  token,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  adopt  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  without  knowing  that  it  fits  into  a 
comprehensive  national  health  policy — 
a  policy  which  hopefully  can  be  arrived 
at  with  the  participation  and  consent  of 
all  the  interested  parties,  including  the 
health  professionals  themselves. 

I  believe  we  arc  entering  a  time  when 
critical  choices  will  have  to  be  made.  De- 
pending on  the  choices  we  make  now,  the 
health  of  our  people  will  improve  signif- 
icantly, or  will  likely  decline,  undoing 
much  of  the  progress  made  in  earlier 
years.  The  most  crucial  decision,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  whether  we  will  now  develop  a 
national  health  policy  or  whether  we  will 
continue  to  improvise  ad  hoc  solutions 
to  these  very  serious  and  complex 
problems. 


THE  PORK  CHOP  BRIGADE 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  President  in  his 
challenge  to  the  dam  builders. 

Last  February  21,  President  Carter  an- 
nounced a  review  of  all  PederfLl  water  re- 
source projects.  Each  of  the  construc- 
tion agencies — the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Corps  of  Engineers,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority — is  to  sci-een  all  authorized 
projects  for  which  construction  funds 
have  been  requested  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Secretary  Andrus  on  March  8,  listed 
the  criteria  upon  which  the  projects  will 
be  initially  screened.  The  three  criteria 
are: 

First.  A  project  must  have  no  signifi- 
cant negative  environmental  impact. 

Second.  No  major  safety  questions 
must  be  involved. 

Third.  The  ratio  of  remaining  costs  to 
remaining  benefits  must  exceed  1 : 1  when 
computed  at  the  current  discount  rate  of 
6%  percent. 

Those  projects  not  satisfying  all  three 
criteria  will  then  undergo  further  evalu- 
ation including  a  hearing  and  a  complete 
review  of  economic,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental data.  Secretary  Andrus  further 
stated  that  before  a  final  recommenda- 
tion would  be  made  on  a  project,  consid- 
eration would  be  given  to  the  human  fac- 
tors and  the  need  for  the  project. 

The  reaction  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Presidents  review  procedure 
bordered  on  hysteria.  The  "pork  chop 
brigade"  moved  into  high  gear,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers objecting  to  the  review  doubt  that 
their  pet  projects  will  survive  objective 
scrutiny? 

Judging  from  the  reaction  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  I  believe  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talkinc  about  a 
lot  of  money.  The  19  projects  for  which 
the  President  initially  asked  Congress  to 
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halt  funding  will  eventually  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  billion.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  sharpening  his  pencil  and  re- 
examining the  merit  of  those  projects. 

Some  of  these  projects  may  be  worth- 
while. They  are  intended  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply  and  agricultural  use. 
But  many  of  them  are  unsound  both 
from  an  environmental  and  economic 
standpoint.  The  fact  that  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  funds  for  the  proj- 
ects, and  that  indeed  some  are  underway, 
does  not  diminish  the  validity  of  the 
President's  challenge. 

He  must  challenge  the  wisdom  of  past 
Congresses,  of  this  Congress,  and  indeed, 
of  future  Congresses.  If  he  does  not,  who 
will?  Certainly  not  the  other  body  which 
on  March  10  refused  to  delete  the  funds. 

The  Federal  budget  is  a  political  docu- 
ment. It  grows  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
desires  of  the  individual  Members  of 
Congress  to  locate  projects  such  as  these 
water  projects  within  their  districts. 
Congressmen  bear  no  individual  respon- 
sibility but  only  a  collective  one  for  the 
increasing  size  of  the  Federal  budget.  It 
is  the  President  who  must  bear  the  in- 
dividual burden,  and  therefore  it  is  he, 
and  he  alone,  who  must  make  these  in- 
dividual decisions,  because  Congress  in 
its  collective  gieed  is  simply  not  going 
to  do  so. 

I  am  proud  to  support  him,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  believe  the  American  people  support 
him,  too. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Jimmy  Carter  promised  to  do  ex- 
actly what  he  is  doing  now.  Who  among 
us  in  Congress  can  be  surprised  about 
this  review.  The  President  is  fulfilling  a 
commitment  to  those  who  supported  him. 
He  is  keeping  his  promises,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Instead  of  opposing  the  President,  we 
should  be  defending  him.  My  mail  in- 
dicates my  constituents  do. 

It  is  time  to  listen  to  the  people  and 
to  the  President.  Let  us  call  an  end  to 
"pork  chop"  politics.  Let  us  truly  trim 
the  fat,  Mr.  Speaker. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  AMVETS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California .  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  people  who  are  familiar 
with  my  record  over  the  years  know  that 
I  have  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  pro- 
grams benefiting  our  Nation's  veterans. 
It  is  only  right  that  we  should  be  of  as- 
sistance whenever  possible,  to  those  who 
have  helped  this  Nation  in  its  hours  of 
need.  While  pursuing  legislation,  I  have 
often  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
AMVETS — American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

AMVETS  has  invariably  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  progressive  veterans'  legis- 
lation. As  important  as  this  contribution 
has  been  to  America,  it  is  only  one  small 
part  of  the  AMVET  story. 

The  history  of  AMVETS  follows: 
The  History  of  AMVETS 

Truly  AMVETS  was  born  in  the  midst  of 
war,  for  it  was  In  August  1943,  with  victory 
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stlU  two  years  away,  that  a  new  organization, 
later  to  be  Known  as  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  had  its  beginning.  Overseas 
the  tide  of  battle  was  turning.  Allies  had 
swept  through  North  Africa  and  Sicily.  In  the 
Pacific  fighting  raged  on  New  Guinea.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Hundreds  of  others  were  being  mus- 
tered out  of  uniform  with  battle  wounds  and 
medical  discharges.  These  men  who  fought 
in  history's  greatest  war  found  It  natural  to 
seek  each  other's  company.  They  were  united 
by  similar  experiences  ...  In  jungles.  In  the 
Arctic,  In  deserts,  in  mountains,  at  sea,  and 
in  the  skies.  Thus,  out  of  such  comradeship, 
AMVETS  came  to  be. 

Two  lndei>endent  veterans  clubs  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — one  formed  on  the  campus  of 
George  Washington  University,  the  other 
among  veterans  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment— joined  together  to  sponsor  a  service- 
men's party.  By  September  1944  other  such 
veterans  clubs  orgajilzed  throughout  Amer- 
ica— In  California,  Florida,  Loulsilftia,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas.  On  November  11,  1944,  Veterans 
Day,  an  article  entitled  "12,000,000  in  Search 
of  a  Leader"  appeared  In  Collier's  Magazine. 
This  story,  written  by  Walter  Davenport,  In- 
troduced the  clubs  and  outlined  their  mutual 
alms — 1.  To  promote  world  peace,  2.  To  pre- 
serve the  American  Way  of  Life  and  3.  To 
help  the  veteran  help  himself.  In  December, 
18  leaders,  representing  these  nine  groups, 
met  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  There  a  na- 
tional organization  was  formed,  and  it  was 
on  December  9,  1944  the  name  "American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II"  was  chosen.  The 
word  AMVETS,  coined  by  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, soon  became  the  official  name.  The 
"White  Clover",  a  flower  which  thrives  In 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  is  symbolic 
of  the  struggle  during  World  War  n  and  is 
the  adopted  flower  of  AAfVETS. 

In  October  1945,  two  months  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  first  national  conven- 
tion was  called  in  Chicago.  In  1946  AMVETS 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  federal  charter. 
AMVETS,  having  displayed  dignity  and  sound 
approach  to  National  problems,  won  the  deep 
respect  of  Congress,  and  on  July  23,  1947 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  signed  AMVETS 
Charter.  The  words  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  echoed  throughout  the  land:  "the 
veterans  of  World  War  n  are  entitled  to  their 
own  organization"  and  AMVETS  being  "or- 
ganized along  sound  lines  and  for  worthy 
purposes  .  .  .  having  demonstrated  its 
strength  and  stability,  Is  entitled  to  the 
standing  and  dignity  which  a  national  char- 
ter will  afford."  President  Truman  also  com- 
mented, "Were  I  a  veteran  of  this  war,  I 
would  prefer  to  have  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n  looking  after  my  affairs,  than  a  veteran  of 
some  other  war."  To  this  day  no  other  World 
War  n  veterans  group  has  been  so  honored. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Korea  in  1950 
and  again  during  the  Vietnam  crisis  in  1966, 
AMVETS  requested  Congress  to  amend  the 
charter  so  that  those  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  would  be  eligible  for  membership.  On 
September  14,  1966  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  signed  the  bUl  redefining  the  eligi- 
bility dates  for  AMVET  membership — "Any 
person  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  ser^'ed  In  the  armed  forces 
of  an  allied  nation  of  the  United  States  on 
or  after  September  ,16,  1940  and  on  or  before 
the  date  of  cessation  of  hostilities  as  deter- 
mined by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  Is  eligible  for  regular  membership  in 
AMVETS.  provided  such  service  when  ter- 
minated by  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  be  by  honorable  discharge  or  separa- 
tion." On  May  7,  1975,  President  Ford  signed 
Proclamation  4373  terminating  the  Vietnam 
era  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  effective 
May  8,  1975  the  Armed  Forces  became  s 
peacetime  service.  The  result  of  the  procla- 
mation Is  that  mUltary  personnel  entering 
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the  service  for  the  first  time  on 
8.  1975  are  not  eligible  for 
ship. 

The  first  National 
VETS  was  rented  quarters  at'724 
N.W.,    Washington,   D.C.    Then 
1952  President  Tnunan  dedic 
AMVETS-owned  National 
building,  a  five-story  townhoust , 
at  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
teen  years  this  building  served 
and    the    National    Service 

1965  AMVETS  moved  to  a ^. 

and  the  historic  townhouse  wa 
On  the  same  site  appeared  a 
story  structure  of  marble  and  , 
19th  anniversary  of  the  signing' 
gresslonal  Charter,  July  23, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  dedicated   _ 
ing.  Dxirlng  the  program  a  beau 
bronze  bust  of  the  President  was 
Mrs.  Johnson.  The  bust  Is  now 
lobby  of  National  Headquarters 
Ing.  quartermaster,  mailing. 

bershlp,  public  relations,  leg 

Ing  departments  and  the  offices 
tlonal  Service  Foundation  are 
headquarters  building. 

Hourly  from  Headquarters  a 
nated  by  Schulmerlch  Carillons 
and  then  at  specific  times 
resound  through  the  area, 
significant  of   the  other  AMV^ 
throughout  the  United  States.  ' 
Carillon  at  Arlington  National 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
service  of  their  country  was  the  t 
tlon.  This  console  Is  In  the  Arlln 
theatre  overlooking  the  Tombs 
knowns.  It  was  on  December  21 
AMVETS  presented  the  Carillon 
tlon  with  the  message:   "While 
ring,    safely    rest,    freedom    live  i 
Carillons  also  are  now  located  at 
National  Cemetery,  San  Bruno, 
Arizona  Memorial,  Pearl  Harbor, 
ferson  Barracks  National  Cemetei  / 
Missouri;  State  Capitol.  Salt  Lake 
Truman    Library,    Independence 
Garden  of  Patriots.  Cape  Coral, 
eral  Building,  Chicago,  nunols 
Cemetery.    Rock    Island.    IlllnoU 
Cemetery,  Marietta,  Georgia; 
West   Branch,   Iowa:    County 
Peoria,     Illinois;     Camp    Butler 
Springfield,  nunois  and  VA  Ceme 
ton.  Texas. 

The  "Green  Hats"  of  AMVETS 
the  hospitalized  veteran,  the 
the  shoeless  orphan,  and  the  ., 
man.  However,  the  granting  of 
has  been  a  major  endeavor  of 
year  many  scholarships  are 
Ing    students.    This    program. 
1952.  has  awarded  $250,000  in  st 
Positive  Americanism,  Youth 
erans  Services,   as  well   as  i._. 
the  World  Veterans  federation, 
tlons,   All-Amerlcan    Conference 
Communism,  and  Freedoms  Pou 
Valley  Forge  all  means  that 
realistic   approach   to   the 
day. 

In    1954    the    first    AMVET   

Award— a  replica  of  the  O.I.  helme 
War  II — was   presented   to 
Marshall  for  his  "enormous 
the  United  States  In  war  and  In  ^ 
sequently  Silver  Helmets  have  beer 
to  other  great  Americans.  Reclpl 
Presidents     Hoover,     Truman, 
Kennedy,    Johnson,   Nixon    and 
Paul  VI;   Members  of  Congress, 
ernment  ofllclals,  the  clergy,  mil 
fesslons,    business    and    the    entt, 
world  who  have  made  a  significant  . 
tlon  to  the  welfare  of  oxir  countiy 
fellow  man.  Presentation  of  the 
made  annually. 

A  network  of  trained  National 
ficers  across  the  country  provide 
advice  to  veterans  and  veterans' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Annually  these  officers  handle  thousands  of 
claims  and  obtain  various  benefits  for  the 
deserving  veterans.  These  Involve  hospital- 
ization, disability  compensation,  and  educa- 
tional benefits. 

AMVETS  keep  a  watchful  eye  and  take  an 
active  part  In  the  legislation  on  "The  HUl." 
based  on  the  assumption  that  "the  veteran 
will  ultimately  benefit  from  any  measure 
that  benefits  the  nation  and,  conversely,  any 
program  not  good  for  the  country  an  a  whole 
cannot  be  good  for  the  veteran."  AMVETS 
are  especially  proud  of  their  roles  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  "Korean  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights" 
and  the  "Cold  War  Bill  of  Rights."  Domestic 
Issues,  national  defense,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions are  Issues  of  Importance  and  grave 
concern  to  AMVETS. 

The  AMVETS  National  Insurance  Program 
provides  a  very  complete  portfolio  of  group 
plana  Including  Life,   Hospitalization,  High 
Limit  Medical  Catastrophe,  Income  Protec- 
tion, High  Limit  Accident,  and  Cancer  Ex- 
pense Insurance  for  members  of  AMVETS  or 
the  Auxiliary,  Sons  of  AMVETS,  Jr.  AMVETS, 
and  their  family  members.  The  assoclatloiui 
and  friendships  of  fellow-AMVETS  Is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  valued  benefit  of  AMVET 
membership.  In  addition,  participation  In  the 
many  service  programs  whether  It  be  Amer- 
icanism, Civil  Defense,  Traffic  Safety,  or  Re- 
habilitation, will  provide  a  reward  of  real 
personal    satisfaction.    AMVETS    is    truly    a 
family  organization.  Wives,  mothers,  sisters 
and  daughters  of  AMVETS  are  eligible  for 
membership    in    AMVETS    Auxiliary,    while 
sons  and  daughters  between  7  and  17  years 
of  age  may  Join  Jr.  AMVETS.  The  Pun  and 
Honor  Group  of  AMVETS  U  known  as  the 
Sad  Sacks,  whUe  Its  counterpart  In  the  Aux- 
iliary  Is   the   Sachettes.   All   male   descend- 
ants, adopted  sons,  and  stepsons  of  members 
of  AMVETS  and  deceased  members,  or  serv- 
icemen who  died  and  who  would  have  been 
eligible  for  membership  in  AMVETS,   (pro- 
viding the  applicant  is  not  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  parent  organization)  and  who 
is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  may  Join 
the  Sons  of  AMVETS.  Each  subsidiary  orga- 
nization,   Including    the    National    Service 
Foundation,  U  governed  by  its  own  Constitu- 
tion and  elects  its  own  officers;  however,  all 
activities  are  geared  to  further  the  alms  and 
purposes   of   the   parent   organization,   AM- 
VETS. 

Time  marches  on.  and  AMVETS  continue 
to  work  to  attain  world  peace  so  that  every 
man  can  live  fearlessly  under  free  skies,  to 
make  the  United  States  an  ever-better  land 
of  "freedom  for  all",  and  to  help  the  veteran, 
his  widow  and  orphan  live  happily  as  con 
trlbuting  members  of  society. 
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To  cooperate  with  all  duly  recognized 
existing  veterans  organizations  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  aims  of  World  War 
II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  veterans. 

To  insure  the  orderly  return  of  the  vet- 
eran to  civilian  life  by  protecting  his 
rights  as  an  individual  while  he  is  still 
in  uniform. 

To  expedite  and  assist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  veterans  by  maintenance  of 
employment  services,  sponsoring  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  providing  coun- 
sel of  insurance,  housing,  recreation,  per- 
sonal problems,  hospitalization,  and  vet- 
erans benefits. 

To  act  as  liaison  agent  between  the 
veteran  and  the  Government. 

To  provide  an  organization  to  encour- 
age fellowship  among  all  veterans  of 
World  War  II. 

To  keep  the  public  forever  reminded 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  II,  Ko- 
rea, and  Vietnam  fought  or  served  to 
preserve  peace,  liberty,  and  democracy 
for  their  Nation. 

I  joined  AMVETS  in  1947,  and  am 
proud  to  be  a  life  member  of  Post  No  2 
Culver  City,  Calif. 
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WATER  PROJECTS 
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A  partial  listing  of  AMVETS  aims  and 
purposes  surely  provides  one  with  inspi- 
ration and  can  only  evoke  our  best  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization. 

To  serve  our  country  in  peace  as  in 
war;  to  build  and  maintain  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  of  America  toward 
lasting  prosperity  and  peace  for  all  its 
inhabitants. 

To  encourage,  in  keeping  with  policies 
of  our  Government,  the  establishment 
of  a  concrete  plan  to  secure  permanent 
international  peace  and  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace. 

To  inspire  in  our  membership  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  to  develop  leader- 
ship for  the  preservation  of  our  Ameri- 
can democratic  way  of  life. 

To  help  unify  divergent  groups  in  the 
overall  interest  of  American  democracy. 

To  train  our  youth  to  become  pur- 
poseful citizens  in  a  democracy  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  privUeges  of  citizenship. 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  tes- 
timony by  Representatives  Jim  Wright 
and  Harold  T.  Johnson  given  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works.  I  commend  their  state- 
ments to  your  attention: 

The  Value  of  Water  Pkojects 
(Statement  of  Jim  Wright  to  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  March  28,  1977) 
Today  this  committee  begins  its  Intensive 
annual  examination  of  water  resources  proj- 
ects—what they  cost  and  what  they  are 
worth  to  the  nation.  Its  people  and  Its  future. 
This  process  has  been  going  on  for  a  very 
long  while.  One  of  the  earliest  recognized 
purposes  of  government,  when  this  republic 
was  In  Its  Infancy,  was  the  development  of 
the  nation's  waterways. 

It  did  not  begin  there,  of  course.  Works  to 
utilize  water  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race  can  trace  their  genesis  to  the  book  of 
that  name  which  records  the  commandment 
given  at  the  dawn  of  human  history  to  sub- 
due and  replenish  the  earth. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  recorded  civiliza- 
tion, the  tribes  of  man  have  marked  their 
progress  by  erecting  Impoundments  and  dig- 
ging canaU  and  drainage  ditches  to  make  the 
fickle  vagaries  of  nature  sustain  their  lives 
and  serve  their  ends. 

They  needed  no  formalized  formulae  of 
benefits  to  costs.  They  knew  Instinctively 
that  water  was  life,  and  it  could  bring  death. 
Today,  as  then.  It  Is  man's  most  indispensa- 
ble commodity  and  man's  most  lueful 
servant. 

Trapped,  harnessed  and  directed  by  human 
Intelligence,  It  runs  our  mills  and  grows  our 
crops.  It  powers  our  machinery  and  lights  our 
homes,  cleanses  our  waste  and  moves  our 
commerce. 

Unharnessed  and  left  to  rampage,  it  can 
Inundate  our  cities  and  our  farms,  destroy 
our  homes  and  our  hopes,  afflict  us  v/ith  dis- 
ease and  death,  and  carry  away  to  the  seas 


the  fertile  topsoil  upon  which  our  vaunted 
civilization  rests. 

It  seems  Ironic  that,  almost  alone  among 
the  works  of  our  government,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  Is  required  by 
law  to  meet  the  stern  mathematical  criteria 
of  beneflts-to-costs  ratios.  No  such  require- 
ment is  imposed  upon  the  funds  we  spend 
for  weapons — or  for  highways — or  for 
schools — or  for  welfare  or  for  foreign  aid. 

When  a  manifest  need  exists  for  efforts  in 
any  ot  these  directions,  we  move  without 
hesitancy  to  meet  it.  Yet  none  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  more  important  to  the  future  of 
man  than  the  development  of  our  water 
supplies. 

The  President  has  asked  that  we  re- 
examine a  nvimber  of  carefully  considered 
projects  and  evaluate  them  anew  by  even 
harsher  criteria  than  those  set  forth  In  law — 
the  legal  criteria  by  which  the  committees 
and  houses  of  Congress  have  repeatedly  ex- 
amined those  very  projects  in  the  past. 

Certainly  no  responsible  person  would  con- 
tend that  any  expenditure  of  government 
should  be  immune  from  sensible  re-examina- 
tion None  of  us  would  defend  a  palpably 
wasteful  activity.  Nor  should  we  insist  that 
our  past  Judgments,  however  carefully  ren- 
dered, contain  any  of  the  properties  of  In- 
falllbUlty. 

But  I  do  believe  it  presumptuous  upon  the 
part  of  the  President's  advisors  to  assvune 
that  they  can,  within  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
perform  a  more  enlightened  Judgment  than 
the  Judgments  performed  by  Congress  after 
the  most  exhaustive  hearings  and  reviews 
which  in  some  cases  have  been  in  progress 
for  20  years  and  more. 

Some  of  these  are  projects  upon  which 
literally  millions  of  dollars  already  have  been 
spent,  with  construction  well  begun.  Most 
certainly  we  would  need  to  consider  the  gross 
wastefulness  of  simply  abandoning  these 
projects  in  mid-way. 

Recently  a  Washington  newspaper  editor- 
ialized that  all  water  projects  auUiorlzed  as 
long  as  ten  years  ago  should  be  reviewed  be- 
fore any  more  money  was  spent  on  them. 

How,  I  wonder,  would  this  newspaper  re- 
act to  the  suggestion  that  this  same  rule 
apply  to  all  other  federally-funded  proj- 
ects— Including  for  example  the  Washington 
subway  system?  Should  we  consider  aban- 
doning it  now,  with  billions  rather  than  mil- 
lions expended?  Should  we  simply  call  It  off, 
and  leave  the  elaborate  structure  of  tunnels 
and  tracks  and  stations  half-finished — un- 
used and  unusable? 

Those  who  advise  the  President  in  this 
matter  have  stressed  that  the  interest  rate 
on  borrowed  money  has  Increased.  But  bor- 
rowed money  is  used  In  every  program  of 
both  government  and  business,  not  only  in 
water  resources  development.  Must  the  bene- 
fits hoped  from  all  the  other  activities  of 
government  be  subjected  to  automatic  de- 
valuation by  applying  a  discount  rate?  None 
of  them  are. 

Far  more  useful  to  society  and  the  nation's 
progress,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should 
move  In  the  reverse  direction  and  pursue  a 
conscious  policy  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  interest  rates. 

Indeed,  I  do  believe — and  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly directed — that  we  should  develop 
some  new  criteria  for  the  economic  evalua- 
tion of  water  resources  projects.  If  we  are  to 
magnify  our  projection  costs,  due  to  higher 
Interest  rates,  how  much  more  we  need  to 
Increase  our  projection  benefits  to  refiect  the 
realistic  expectation ! 

The  stern,  conservative  criteria  by  which 
benefits  are  measured  have  been  far  too  re- 
strictive. They  fall  to  account  for  benefits 
which  clearly  can  be  seen  In  the  retrospective 
examination  of  our  nation's  water  resources 
development  program. 

Any  Impartial  review  of  that  program  will 
reveal  that  It  has  paid  off  handsomely  In 
jobs.  In  measurable  commerce,  In  health  and 
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.safety,  and  In  Its  undeniably  impressive  ad- 
ditions to  the  gross  national  product. 

On  balance,  water  resources  development 
has  paid  richer  dividends  than  we  have  de- 
rived froni  almost  any  other  activity  of  our 
government. 

FLOOD   CONTROL 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  benefits  flowing 
from  flood  control.  The  nation  has  Invested 
some  $8  billion  in  a  system  of  325  completed 
projects  and  150  others  which  are  under  con- 
struction. Already  these  projects  have  pre- 
vented more  than  $53  billion  In  flood  losses — 
seven  times  the  amount  Invested  In  them! 

Nor  could  we  reasonably  conclude  that  all 
or  even  most  of  the  nation's  flood  problems 
have  been  cured.  About  half  the  nation's 
communities  and  at  least  seven  percent  of 
its  total  land  area  still  are  subject  to  sig- 
nificant flooding.  In  1972,  Hurricane  Agnes 
took  122  lives  and  damages  estimated  at  $3.1 
billion.  And  in  1973.  floods  along  the  Missis- 
sippi damaged  13  million  acres  of  land,  re- 
sulting in  losses  of  almost  a  billion  dollars, 
even  though  several  billions  of  dollars  in  ad- 
ditional damages  were  prevented  by  existing 
flood  control  works. 

RECLAMATION  AND  IRRIGATION 

Next,  let's  consider  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram which  brings  precious  water  to  parched 
and  thirsty  lands  of  the  American  West. 

According  to  a  summary  Issued  In  January 
of  this  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior, the  food,  fibre  and  forage  produced  on 
western  lands  made  useful  by  Irrigation  have 
added  about  $50  billion  to  the  nation's 
wealth.  And  this  Is  eight  times  the  amount 
invested  In  those  projects. 

In  1975,  enough  food  was  produced  on 
former  desert  lands  reclaimed  by  irrigation 
to  feed  36.5  million  people  for  the  entire 
year.  This  is  something  to  think  about  as 
more  and  more  of  our  traditional  farm  lands 
are  taken  out  of  production  each  year  to 
accommodate  our  population  growth,  as  the 
spectre  of  food  shortages  looms  and  a  hun- 
gry world  looks  Increasingly  In  our  direction 
for  sustenance. 

Aside  from  these  measurable  additions  to 
the  nation's  wealth  and  well  being.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mind  that  some  84  percent 
of  all  federal  money  spent  on  irrigation  is 
directly  reimbursable  to  the  Federal  treasury 
through  the  sale  of  water. 

NAVIGATION 

And  let  us  consider  the  benefits  of  naviga- 
tion. Traffic  on  our  navigable  waterways  has 
Increased  seven-fold  In  the  past  twenty-flve 
years,  reaching  more  than  350  billion  ton- 
miles  annually. 

Has  it  justified  Itself?  Almost  every  water- 
way project  has  far  exceded  the  economic 
usefulness  attributed  to  It  by  the  benefits 
projections  estimated  at  the  time  of  Its 
authorization. 

The  Gulf-Intra  Coastal  Watreway,  for  ex- 
ample, was  originally  supposed  by  the  con- 
servative criteria  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
ultimately  to  move  some  seven  million  ton- 
miles  of  commercial  freight  annually.  Last 
year  It  exceeded  one  hundred  million  ton- 
miles. 

Is  the  day  of  navigation  ended?  At  a  time 
when  we  must  consider  anew  the  efficient  use 
of  fuel.  It  seems  more  vltaUy  necessary  than 
ever.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  following 
comparison  was  made:  One  dollar's  worth  of 
gasoline,  or  Its  equivalent  In  other  fuels, 
would  move  one  ton  of  freight  5  mUes  by  air; 
16  miles  by  truck;  65  mUes  by  raU;  or  333 
miles  by  barge. 

That  water  navigation  creates  economic 
wealth  for  the  nation  can  be  seen  clearly  In 
the  fact  that  131  of  the  nation's  150  largest 
cities  have  sprung  up  along  the  nation's 
navigable  waterways. 

During  the  past  three  years,  more  than 
$1  billion  in  private  capital  has  been  invested 
In  Industrial  locations  along  the  Tennessee- 
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Tomblgbee  Waterway  to  create  new  Jobs  for 
Americans  In  the  private  economy. 

Certainly  this  Is  worth  considering  at  a 
time  when  we  need  to  create  some  two  mil- 
lion new  and  eidditional  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  each  year  In  order  to  take  up  the 
slack  created  by  automation  and  to  produce 
useful  work  for  those  young  Americans 
coming  newly  onto  the  job  market. 

HUMAN    VALtTES 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  demonstrable 
and  clearly  calculable  values  which  Inure  to 
the  nation  through  the  development  of  our 
nation's  water  resources. 

Certainly  others  are  fully  as  impressive: 

The  development  of  potable  water  supplies 
for  communities  .  .  . 

Wholesome  outdoor  recreational  facilities 
for  city-bound  Americans  .  .  . 

The  preservation  of  the  nation's  top-soil 
for  future  generations  .  .  . 

The  augmentation  of  low-flows  down- 
stream to  abate  pollution  in  the  dry  seasons 
of  the  year  .  .  . 

It  is  hard  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on  beneflts 
like  these. 

Since  the  nation  began,  the  enlightened 
conservationists,  those  Interested  in  a  whole- 
some living  environment  for  the  human 
race,  have  been  those  in  the  forefront  of 
developing  our  nation's  water  resources. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  grown  up  a 
£ort  of  faddish  Impression  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  for  people  Is 
somehow  Inimical  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment since  It  sometimes  disturbs  existing 
habitat  for  various  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. 

Surely  It  reduces  us  to  ridicule  when  at  a 
time  of  great  human  and  societal  need  for 
power  we  see  the  spectacle  of  a  project  which 
can  supply  millions  of  megatons  of  desper- 
ately needed  electric  power  stopped  Just 
short  of  completion  because  of  overriding 
legal  concern  for  a  species  of  tiny  fish,  the 
snail  darter,  of  little  Interest  or  usefulness 
to  mankind,  which  could  no  doubt  be  just 
as  effectively  preserved  by  seining  It  and 
simply  transferring  It  to  another  locality. 

We  need  to  restore  to  our  deliberations  a 
modicum  of  common  sense.  And  we  need  to 
bear  constantly  In  mind  that  the  very  high- 
est cause  of  environmental  concern  Is  the 
human  species — and  the  need  to  preserve 
It — from  joining  the  list  of  endangered 
species. 

Manifestly,  when  we  provide  pure  water 
supplies  for  people,  we  improve  the  living 
environment. 

When  we  save  millions  of  families  from 
having  their  life's  savings  and  their  life's 
dreams  washed  away  by  ficods,  we  improve 
tho  living  environment. 

When  we  save  the  soU  from  wind  and 
water  erosion,  we  Improve  the  living  environ- 
ment. 

When  we  provide  opportunities  for  whole- 
some outdoor  recreation  for  millions  of  city- 
bound  Americans,  we  Improve  the  living  en- 
vironment. 

When  we  reclaim  a  desert  and  make  It 
bloom  with  food  and  fibre  to  feed  and  clothe 
people,  we  Improve  the  environment. 

Just  as  the  positive  benefits  often  are  left 
out  of  environmental  Impact  studies,  so  also 
are  many  valuable  and  measurable  benefits 
often  left  out  of  our  formal  economic  benefit 
studies. 

It  Is  to  suggest  a  more  realistic  approach — 
one  which  appraises  the  value  as  well  as  the 
cost — that  I  have  presumed  to  make  this 
statement  today. 

If  we  looked  only  to  cost,  we  would  do 
nothing.  America's  cities  would  never  have 
been  buUt.  Our  factories  would  never  have 
developed.  The  humane  services  which  flow 
to  our  disadvantaged  would  never  have  been 
undertaken.  A  school  would  never  have  been 
constructed.  All  scientific  Inquiry  would 
have  been  stlUborn,  and  our  exploration  of 
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space  would  not  have  left  tl  e  dreamer's 
drawing  board.  Columbus,  in  fact,  would 
never  have  left  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  centiiry,  America 
used  some  40  billion  gallons  of  water  dally. 
Today  our  society  uses  more  the  n  500  billion 
gallons.  Water  Is  our  most  us  iful  servant. 
It  is  the  one  commodity  for  wl  lich  there  is 
no  synthetic  substitute,  and  thp  one  which 
man  can  never,  ever  do  without. 

There  is  enough  water  to 
for  future  time — only  If  we 
enlightened  stewardship  to  use 
It  well.  And  there  is  enough  timfe 
we  must — If  we'll  only  be  abo  it 
But  there  isn't  any  of  either  t< 
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Statkmznt  or  the  Honorable 

(Bizz)  Johnson 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this 
to  appear  before  the  Subcommlt^ 
Works   Appropriations 
portant  subject  of  development 
tion's  water  resources. 

The  conditions  of  the  past 
the  oUdwest  and  west  have  madi 
cally  clear  that  we  are  still 
large  extent  on  "Mother  Natxire ' 
flcient  supply  of  water  for  bunu  n 
tion,  agricultiire.  Industry,  and 
tlon. 

As  our  needs  for  water  will 
grow,  so  will  the  need  to  develop 
serve  this  most  precious  of 

Last  year,  through  the  process 
by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Committees  were  Instrumental 
substantial  Increase  In  the  bud^t 
resources  projects. 

This  Increase  brought  the  wa^er 
program  up  to  a  satisfactory 
level,    overcoming   the 
forts  to  phase  out  the  Federal 
role  through  the  elimination  of 
for  new  project  staits. 

This    year,    too,    our 
worked  closely  together  on  the  bi^get 
mendatlons,    and    have    arrived 
conclusions  as  to  the  funding 
rection  of  the  water  resources 

This  similarity   In   understan(fing 
gratifying  to  me  and  I  am  sure 
Committees  will  continue  to  wort 
the  future  as  we  have  In  the  past 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here 
about  specific  projects,  but  rather 
overall   needs  of  the   water 
gram. 

If  the  program  Is  to  functlo 
necessary  that  sufficient   new 
starts  be  funded  In  order  to  me4t 
needs. 

It    is   likewise   essential    that 
funded  at  an  adequate  level  so 
be  a  comprehensive  identification 
and  solutions  which  will  enable 
choose  priorities  In  water 
ment. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  the 
erous  funding  of  the  small  project 
ties  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

These  small  projects,  which 
structed  without  the  specific 
Congress,  can  be  undertaken 
meet  serious   needs   of  many 
throughout  the  country  while 
time,  creating  many  new  Jobs 
geographic  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
cuss  the  review  of  water 
and  policies  being  undertaken 
ministration. 

As  you  are  aware,  all  projects 
structlon   or    In   advanced   engii 
design   were   reviewed   In 
three   criteria — remaining   costs 
maining  benefits  at  6%  percent 
tal  Impacts,  and  safety  considerations 

Late  last  week,  the  lUt  of  19 
neers  projects  and  II  Bureau  of 
projects  which  did  not  meet  the 
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announced  and  public  hearings  will  now  be 
held  on  these  projects  prior  to  the  final  deci- 
sion being  made  as  to  whether  Fiscal  Year 
1978  funding  will  be  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Our  Committee  has  been  monitoring  this 
review  very  closely  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  it  Is  a  matter  which  concerns  us  greatly. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  President,  with 
O.M.B.  Director  Bert  Lance,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Andrus  about  It. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Congress,  in 
Section  80  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  provided  a  mechanism  for 
a  review  of  the  principles  and  standards  \ised 
In  project  evaluation  and  formulation  and 
urged  completion  of  the  Section  80  study  and 
its  submission  to  the  Congress. 

This  would  enable  the  Congress  to  play  its 
proper  role  in  this  very  important  matter 
rather  than  simply  reacting  to  actions  taken 
unilaterally  by  the  Administration. 

With  the  information  called  for  by  Section 
80  we  will  be  In  a  position  to  determine  what 
Changes  in  project  evaluation  and  formula- 
tion procedures  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  water  resources  program  will  continue  to 
be  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

Many  areas  of  the  Country  lack  sufficient 
water  now. 

In  the  future,  many  more  areas  will  be  in 
the  same  situation. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  continue  to  Iden- 
tity present  and  future  needs  and  ways  of 
meeting  them  If  we  are  to  sustain  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  our  people. 
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HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  statements  concern- 
ing appropriate  policies  the  United 
States  should  imdertake  with  respect  to 
population  growth  and  world  food  secu- 
rity. The  Environmental  Fund,  an  inde- 
pendent, nonprofit  population  organiza- 
tion, and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers'  Fund 
have  both  endorsed  the  concept  of  estab- 
lishing a  direct  correlation  between  our 
foreign  food  and  economic  assistance 
and  population  control  efforts  in  recipi- 
ent nations.  Both  have.  Incidentally, 
called  for  a  policy  of  population  stabili- 
zation in  the  United  States,  without 
which  our  best  efforts  to  preserve  our 
environment,  farmland,  and  natural  re- 
sources will  be  for  naught. 

POPtTLATION  POLICY 

A  task  force  of  major  environmental 
organizations — sponsored  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers'  Fund — concluded  that 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs 
"should  be  insistent  upon  one  simple 
condition:  That  birth  rates  shall  not  be 
maintained  higher  than  death  rates. 
That  constraint  is  derived  from  the 
physical  laws  of  the  planet,  however,  not 
from  the  selfish  desires  of  any  one  group 
of  people.  This  condition  for  population 
stabilization  may  interfere  with  some 
freedoms,  but  it  lets  each  government 
accomplish  that  interference  as  It  sees 
fit.  At  the  same  time  It  creates  other 
freedoms  by  reducing  the  threats  to  sur- 
vival, welfare,  and  equality  that  over- 
population would  bring." 
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In  order  to  reach  this  goal,  the  task 
force  calls  for  special  emphasis  upon  for- 
eign aid  measures  that  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  children  couples 
generally  desire  in  most  of  the  develop- 
ing world.  According  to  a  recent  Gallo- 
Kettering  Poll  in  African,  Latin  Ameri- 
can, ancK Asian  nations,  this  number  Is 
betweefi  4  and  6,  guaranteeing  at  that 
level  the  doubling  of  national  popula- 
tions every  15  to  30  years,  a  condition 
that  is  intolerable. 

In  a  statement  on  January  13,  1977, 
the  Environmental  Fund  called  for  a 
moratorium  upon  assistance  to  any  na- 
tion unwilling  to  tackle  its  population 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fund 
declared: 

Our  government  should  not  only  continue 
to  help  but  expand  Its  assistance — 

To  those  developing  countries  which 
show  through — 

active  practices  a  determination  to  deceler- 
ate their  rate  of  population  growth.  The 
moratorium  will  only  affect  those  nations 
which  will  not  do  so. 

This  is  a  courageous  and  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  continuing  discussion  of 
how  best  to  reverse  rapid  population 
growth  and  its  subsequent  environmen- 
tal degradation. 

FOOD   POLICY 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  desperate 
living  conditions  of  many  poor  and  hun- 
gry people  around  the  globe.  We  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  resources  to 
wait  patiently  for  a  hoped  for  auto- 
matic reduction  in  population  growth 
rates  due  to  prosperity.  First,  population 
growth  makes  any  real  improvement  in 
living  standards  for  much  of  the  world 
impossible.  Second,  what  is  applicable  to 
a  tiny  handful  of  western,  industrial  na- 
tions is  not  for  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  nations  in  the  less-developed 
world.  Third,  this  theory,  generally 
known  as  "the  demographic  transition", 
is  seriously  flawed.  Japan,  for  example, 
has  gone  through  such  a  successful 
transition  that  its  30  million  people  in 
1850 — with  a  zero  population  grrowth 
rate — are  now  111  million  people,  dou- 
bling every  40  years. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  environ- 
mental fund  points  out: 

Food  aid  also  enables  the  donor  to  post- 
pone facing  the  grim  reality  no  one  wants  to 
face,  which  Is:  unless  population  growth  Is 
stabilized,  the  Inescapable  result  of  saving 
lives  today  will  be  even  greater  number  of 
lives  lost  tomorrow. 

Echoing  this  concern,  the  task  force 
recommends  a  significant  change  in  U.S. 
food  policy: 

The  world  food  situation  Is  sufficiently 
critical  that  these  areas  of  activity  [food 
production,  food  redistribution,  and  popula- 
tion stabilization]  should  be  pursued,  each 
one  more  vigorously  than  it  is  now.  And  a 
reversal  of  priorities  is  necessary.  Popula- 
tion stabilization  is  the  only  long-term  solu- 
tion and  the  one  with  the  fewest  economic 
and  environmental  costs. 

Both  statements  warn  that  many  of 
the  world's  food  producing  systems  are 
being  irreversibly  destroyed  due  to  the 
growth  in  human  numbers.  Population 
in  many  places  have  outrun  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  their  land,  leaving  many 
people  at  the  mercy  of  climate  change 
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and  condemned  to  continued  squalor  and 
poverty,  on  areas  of  arable  land  which 
continue  to  dwindle. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  eloquently  spoke  to 
these  problems  a  short  time  ago.  Ad- 
dressing his  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
floor,  Senator  Sparkman  said: 

I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States,  act- 
ing within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,  take  a  strong  new  Initiative  this 
year  to  encourage  population  control  pro- 
grams. If  the  over-straining  of  the  Inter- 
national financial  system  Is  the  greatest 
short-term  threat  to  the  world  economy, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  uncontrolled 
population  growth  Is  the  greatest  long-term 
threat.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  the  First 
United  Nations'  Decade  of  the  1960's,  the 
developing  countries  actually  achieved  their 
goal  of  raising  annual  growth  rates  to  5  per- 
cent, but  the  gain  in  per  capita  terms  was 
more  than  wiped  out  by  population  growth 
so  that  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
countries  actually  grew  wider  during  the 
1960's. 

The  United  Nation's  sponsored  a  World 
Population  Conference  at  Bucharest  In  1974, 
but  little  came  of  It  except  pious  pleas  and 
unrealistic  attempts  to  shift  the  blame  for 
economic  ills  from  the  failure  of  the  third 
world  countries  to  control  population  growth 
to  the  economic  policies  of  the  developed 
countries.  Whatever  merit  there  may  be  In 
these  arguments — and  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  much — It  Is  obvious  to  any  rational  ob- 
server that  no  amount  of  aid  is  going  to  lift 
the  burden  of  poverty  from  the  third  world 
unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to  curb 
population  growth. 

Accordingly.  I  would  urge  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, acting  both  bilaterally  and 
through  International  organizations,  to  es- 
tablish a  direct  correlation  between  econom- 
ic assistance  and  effective  population  con- 
trol measures.  This  may  be  severe,  but  our 
resources  are  limited  and  priorities  must 
be  established.  It  seems  to  me  Infinitely  more 
humane,  to  direct  our  aid  where  it  will  really 
help  people  rather  than  to  places  where  it 
will  be  quickly  buried  under  the  avalanche 
of  uncontrolled  population  growth. 

We  hold  no  magic  formula  for  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  population 
growth.  Our  current  efforts,  though,  are 
simply  making  the  matter  worse.  The 
potential  international  conflict  resulting 
from  over-population  and  its  sisters  of 
famine  and  pestilence  are  not  hard  to 
imagine.  I  support  these  proposals  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  give  them  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Fred  Richard. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  made  mention  of  the  dire  straits 
in  which  the  American  tuna  fishing  in- 
dustry finds  itself.  This  situation  was 
brought  on  first  by  congressional  action, 
and  now  Is  further  compounded  by  con- 
gressional inaction. 

We  are  standing  by  while  govern- 
mental regulations  slowly  strangle  this 
valuable  and  viable  indastry.  We  passed 
the  laws,  saw  the  subsequent  regulations 
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come  into  effect,  and  now  wc  equivocate 
while  the  courts  twist  the  meaning  of  our 
very  words. 

A  good  overview  of  the  impossible  posi- 
tion of  the  tima  industry  and  of  the  bat- 
tle that  is  raging  can  be  found  in  the 
following  article  from  the  Review  of 
the  News,  March  23,  1977,  issue  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
information  and,  hopefully,  their  action: 
Why  You  Could  Pay  $2  a  Can  for  Tuna  Fish 
(By  Susan  L.  M.  Huck) 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  the  price  of 
tuna  has  gone  out  of  sight.  It  has  to  do  with 
"crimes"  on  the  high  seas.  Federal  crlme- 
fightlng  priorities  are  astonishing  indeed.  The 
penalties  for  accidentally  drowning  an  east- 
ern spinner  porpoise  which  becomes  entan- 
gled In  a  tuna  seine  were  recently  described 
by  Mr.  August  Felando,  manager  of  the 
American  Tunaboat  Association  In  San 
Diego.  A  tuna  skipper  "risks  criminal  penal- 
ties of  a  year  in  Jail  and  $20,000  fines  for  him- 
self and  all  his  crew,"  plus  civil  fines  of  $10.- 
000  for  each  porpoise  violation,  plus  a  $25,000 
fine  against  the  ship,  plus  confiscation  of  the 
entire  catch  (which  can  be  worth  up  to  a 
million  dollars  in  the  largest  tuna  clippers 
with  a  full  load). 

These  Incredibly  draconian  penalties  might 
be  compared  to  the  fate  awaiting  those  who 
are  guilty  of  manslaughter,  the  accident  kill- 
ing of  a  human  being.  But  the  fact  Is  that  it's 
now  much  less  costly  to  kill  people! 

What  Is  this  madness,  you  may  well  ask? 
What  Is  so  special  about  the  eastern  spinner 
porpoise?  In  response  to  enormous  pressure 
from  professional  "environmentalists,"  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (N.M.P.S.) 
recently  decided  that  the  species  Is  depleted 
below  an  arbitrary  figure — a  conclusion  more 
or  less  plucked  from  the  blue,  since  nobody 
knows  how  many  eastern  spinner  porpoises 
the  ocean  hold.  This  la  "statistical  gym- 
nastics" to  serve  a  political  purpose — in  this 
case  that  of  taking  the  heat  off  the  N.M.F.S.. 
which  has  displeased  the  environmental 
lobby  by  falling  to  destroy  the  American 
tuna  Industry. 

America's  tuna  fieet  recently  returned  to 
San  Diego  and  San  Pedro  a  month  early  and 
20,000  tons  short  of  tuna,  with  all  flags  at 
half-mast.  A  resultant  fiat-out  shortage  of 
tuna  will  clearly  boost  the  price.  Bureaucrats 
and  environmentalist  lobbyists  don't  care  to 
venture  how  high,  but  you  might  well  be 
paying  double  within  the  year.  If  so,  you  can 
thank  the  lawyers,  propagandists,  and  fund- 
raisers who  have  discovered  that  porpoises  as 
clients  have  many  advantages  over  people. 
They  let  you  keep  all  the  loot  collected,  and 
they  can't  even  fire  you. 

The  origin  of  all  this  legal  grief  Is  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  The 
majority  of  Congressmen,  In  voting  for  It, 
were  thinking  to  protect  whales  and  seals 
and  such.  The  troublesome  portion  of  the 
Act  was  inserted  in  the  Senate  version  by 
former  Senator  Fred  Harris  and  retained 
when  House  and  Senate  versions  were  rec- 
onciled in  Conference  Committee.  The  radi- 
cal Harris,  responding  to  the  siren  song  of 
an  obviously  powerful  lobby,  had  originally 
sponsored  a  bill  which  the  Committee  for 
Humane  Legislation  characterized  as  "much 
stronger,"  a  bill  which  would  not  even  have 
allowed  the  American  tuna  industry  time  to 
work  on  a  solution  to  their  proolem 

In  Congressional  Hearings  conducted  on 
February  17th,  it  took  Chairman  Robert  Leg- 
gett  nearly  half  an  hour  to  read  a  summary 
of  the  tuna-porpoise  battle  since  passage  of 
the  1972  Act.  In  the  end,  various  federal 
Judges  based  in  Washington,  far  from  reality 
but  close  to  the  environmentalist  lobbies 
cluttering  the  capital,  decided  that  the  tuna 
Industry  should  be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of 
being  nice  to  porpoises.  Said  Judges  were 
briefly  defied  by  U.S.  District  Judge  William 
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Enrlgbt  of  San  Diego,  who  gave  the  Industry 
a  two-month  breather,  saying  "I  cannot  ab- 
dicate my  responsibility  while  the  entire  In- 
dustry withers."  However,  the  outraged 
Washington  judges  responded  by  ordering 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  the 
F.B.I. ,  along  with  U.S.  Marshals,  to  keep  the 
fishermen  away  from  their  work. 

In  mid-February,  driven  to  the  limit  by 
legal  pressure  which  is  depriving  them  of  a 
livelihood,  the  fishermen  of  the  American 
Tunaboat  Association  sent  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  plead  for  relief  •>efore  the 
Leggett  Subcommittee.  The  tuna  fishermen 
were  Joined  by  union  representatives  who 
detailed  how  many  cannery  workers  v.ould 
lose  their  Jobs  If  this  continued,  and  by  a 
Puerto  Rican  official  angered  by  the  same 
consideration.  What  the  Congressmen  refer 
to  as  "monitor  groups"  were  given  equal  i(me 
to  carp,  criticize,  and  carry  on  like  school- 
marms  about  "punishing  the  bad  captains." 

The  tuna  men  showed  a  film  detailing 
their  own  research  Into  better  methods  of 
sparing  the  porpoises.  At  present,  only  about 
one  percent  of  those  "wrapped"  by  the  net 
are  klUed.  Underwater  film  showed  porpoise 
"sulking"  in  the  nets,  but  responding  well 
to  the  chance  to  escape  during  backdown. 
A  delightful  lady  marine  biologist,  Patricia 
Forkan,  suggested  that,  since  porpoise  are 
Intelligent  enough  to  learn  what  it  means, 
a  sound  source,  a  sort  of  "freedom  bell," 
might  be  placed  in  the  water  to  guide  these 
animals  to  the  proper  part  of  the  net  for 
escape.  Finer  mesh  nets  could  be  used,  to 
further  scale-down  accidental  entanglement. 

All  of  this  work  was  being  done  by  the  in- 
dustry, without  a  penny  of  the  small  fortune 
collected  by  environmentalist  hustlers  rat- 
tling the  can  for  Flipper  nationwide.  Having 
seen  those  groups  In  action,  the  best  one  can 
say  Is  that  some  of  them  are  well-inten- 
tioned. But  they  are,  without  exception,  ar- 
rogant and  uncompromising,  and  they  have 
never  put  any  food  on  my  table  and  never 
win.  They  proved  totally  uninterested  In  the 
economic  damage  they  were  doing  to  con- 
sumers, and  simply  regarded  the  fishermen  as 
beneath  contempt.  That  may  not  be  the  way 
the  rest  of  us  see  It. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  detect  tuna,  a 
deep-running  fish.  Is  to  look  for  porpoise, 
because  yellowfin  tuna  like  to  swim  beneath 
two  types  of  porpoise,  spotters  and  spinners. 

Tuna  used  to  be  caught  by  hook-and-llne 
only.  Then,  In  1958,  American  tuna  skippers 
figured  out  how  to  catch  them  with  purse 
seines.  If  you  think  that  you  would  enjoy 
tearing  around  In  the  open  sea  in  a  speed- 
boat, then  tuna  fishing  is  for  you,  because 
the  porpoises,  and  the  tuna  below  them,  are 
rounded  up  by  seaborne  cowboys  and  then 
"wrapped"  by  a  gigantic  net  which  extends 
hundreds  of  feet  down.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  net,  a  cable  drawn  through  pursing  rings 
then  tightens  the  bottom  of  the  net  Into  a 
"purse."  After  that  the  net  Is  drawn  in.  and 
within  It  are  tons  of  tuna. 

The  big  problem  all  along  has  been  what 
to  do  about  the  porpoises  which  are  also 
In  the  net.  Some  foreign  fishermen  have  a 
market  for  them,  also,  but  there  Is  none  in 
the  United  States. 

Aside  from  that,  there  are  several  other 
excellent  reasons  why  fishermen  would 
rather  spare  the  porpoises.  They  are  large 
animals  and  tear  up  the  nets.  In  addition 
they  are  "like  hunting  dogs"  In  that  they 
may  be  useful  In  finding  other  tuna.  Besides, 
the  tuna  fishermen  know  and  like  the  por- 
poises— often  risking  their  own  lives  to  save 
them. 

As  the  purse-seining  fleet  grew,  so  did  the 
number  of  pKsrpolses  killed  in  the  course  of 
tuna  fishing.  On  their  own  the  tuna  fish- 
ermen tried  to  do  something  about  It.  Back 
m  1970,  a  notable  tuna  skipper  invented  the 
"Medina  panel"  which  formed  a  sort  of  ramp 
at  the  far  end  of  the  seine,  thus  helping  the 
surface-running   porpoises   to   escape   while 
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Other  skippers  perfected 
down    procedure"    which 
merged  the  end  of  the  net, 
cowboys  herded  the  porpoises 
tlon.  Many,  many  fishermen 
the    sea    themselves    to    helf 
escape.  Many  have  been  injur  sd 

So  It  Is  the  tuna  Industry, 
some  elements  of  the  Nations  1 
erles  Service,  which  is  actuall; 
to  save  the  porpoises.  Anythii  g 
catching  tuna,  that  is.  Not 
when    they    are    near 
often — is    the   only    solution 
mentallsts  can  think  of. 

Tuna  fishing  is  an  Importan 
boats  and  gear  are  terribly 
the  fuel  Is  enormously  costly, 
pleasure  cruises.  The  tuna 
afford  to  go  out  and  clown 
you  think  so,  as  I  did,  "who's 
what  they're  doing  out  there' 
amuse  you  to  learn  that  the  U 
sends  "spy  planes"  to  monitoi 
ods,  and  that  foreign 
tuna"  can  get  a  big  reward 
Americans  who  do  likewise. 

Our  tuna  fishermen,  who  ha|re 
investment  In  boats  and 
ter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
not    unusual — must    produce 
order  to  stay  afloat  in  more 
The   "porpoise   lobby"   airly 
they  were  warned  about 
boats  and  "they  can't  use  thel ' 
that's  all."  The  lobbyists  have 
arrogance  Is  hard  to  believe 
get  up  in  the  morning,  their 
a  dollar  Is  to  provide  us  with 
eat.    When   these   lobbjrists 
morning,  their  way  of  makinf 
prevent  the  fishermen  from 
Tet  we  are  supposed  to  regard 
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ing  these  well-paid  operations 
sees  them  smug  and  sleek, 
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machine. 

The  tuna  fishermen  and  the|r 
Americans.    Their    ancestors 
tuna  industry  around  the  turfi 
tury,  and  built  everything 
don't  want  to  leave  the  Unltdd 
they  are  seriously  considering 
boats  away  and  basing 
other  country  where 
not  allowed  to  harass  the  prod 
needed   food.   Other   countries 
wooing  them:   they  represent 
after  all.  They  can  bring  jobs, 
and  needed  exports  to  countries 
Panama,  Netherlands  Antilles, 
Not  in  any  other  country 
these  unproductive  fanatics 
year  after  year  with  the  pow^r 
government 

The  totalitarian  instincts  of 
mentallsts  shone  forth  at  the 
ings,  when  they  gloated  over 
which    would   prohibit   the 
from   registering   their   boats 
seems  that,  in  order  to  removt 
States  Jurisdiction  any  vessel 
useful  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  it  wai 
obtain  permission  from  the 
time  Administration.  The  tuna 
fall  within  this  classification; 
War  n,  "the  entire  fleet  was 
within  weeks."  So,  in  the 
defense,  a  subject  the 
mally  give  rather  little  though 
act  to  pin  down  their  victims 
ment.   The  environmentalists 
that    Americans    aboard    forelk 
would  be  bunted  down  and 
might  wish  they  would  becomk 
about  our  friendly  neighborhood 

The  I7.S.  Coast  Guard 
now  be  employed  to  prevent 
ships    from   sweeping    our 
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clean.  But,  if  the  porpoise  lobby  has  Its  way. 
Coast  Guard  spy-planes  will  be  spanning  the 
Pacific  in  search  of  American  tuna  fishermen. 
Meanwhile,  the  propagandists  are  respon- 
sible for  using  children  to  turn  out  such  let- 
ters as  the  following: 

"I  am  writing  about  fishing  on  porpose 
[sic].  If  you  are  going  to  fish  for  yellowfined 
I  sic]  tuna  you  should  drop  your  nets  and 
take  them  up  right  away  so  you  can  sort 
them  out  and  get  all  the  dolfins  [sic]  and 
porpose  [sic]  out.  How  would  you  like  to  get 
held  under  water  and  not  beable  [sic]  to  get 
air  and  then  die  very  very  slowly.  You  might 
get  away  but  you  would  leave  a  fin  or 
a  half  a  tail  behind.  I  think  It  hurts 
very  much."  •   •  • 

"I  am  disgiisted  with  the  way  you  catch 
your  tuna  fish.  Tlshing  [sic]  on  porpoise  is 
one  of  the  most  unfair  things  in  the  world. 
Tou  wouldn't  like  getting  scooped  up  in  a 
net  and  than  [sic]  drown."  •  •   • 

"We  will  never  forgive  you  if  all  the  dol- 
phins leave  this  world.  I  don't  think  you 
would  like  to  be  drownd  [sic]  and  then 
thrown  back  in  the  water  when  you  are  al- 
ready dead." 

A  bale  of  this  material,  accompanied  by 
kiddie-cartoons  of  fishermen  drowning  in 
nets,  descended  from  the  public  schools  upon 
the  American  Tunaboat  Association  last  win- 
ter. Fishermen  could  laugh  it  off  if  it  were 
not  the  sort  of  nonsense  which  pushes 
through  legislation.  Pressure  on  Congress 
can  take  the  form  of  volume  of  mall  times 
emotional  agitation;  the  intelligence  dis- 
played is  irrelevant.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Committee  for  Humane  Legislation  boasted 
of  having  generated  stunning  quantities  of 
mail — resulting  in  a  law  which  can  make  the 
price  of  tuna  climb  the  wall  and  punch 
through  the  celling. 

It  does  the  fishermen  no  good  to  point  out 
that  bottlenose  dolphins  like  the  popular 
Flipper,  are  not  associated  with  tuna  and 
therefore  never  turn  up  in  the  nets,  becavise 
the  flshermen  can  hardly  compete  with  all 
the  well-oiled,  professional  propaganda  out- 
flts  that  know  how  to  play  fifth -graders  and 
their  teachers  like  an  organ. 

Just  for  fun  I  called  the  Fablus  School, 
from  which  the  above  letters  came,  and  spoke 
flrst  to  the  principal,  Michael  Zindorf.  Yes, 
he  knew  the  difference  between  propaganda 
and  education,  but  with  regard  to  having 
Fablus  pupils  enlisted  in  the  propaganda 
wars,  he  said,  "I  hate  tuna,  so  I  don't  mind. " 
Neither  he  nor  the  fifth-grade  teacher. 
Miss  Tina  Place,  quite  relished  publicity  how- 
ever. I  asked  Miss  Place  why  the  spelling 
was  so  bad,  and  she  said  she  corrected  their 
first  drafts,  but  let  it  go  on  the  second  and 
final  draft  of  each  letter  "as  long  as  it  was 
legible." 

In  doing  what  was  suggested  in  the  ecology- 
lobby  material  which  found  its  way  uner- 
ringly into  her  classroom,  Miss  Place  pro- 
tested that  "they  tell  you  millions  of  places 
to  write  to,"  and  she  had  chosen  the  Tuna- 
boat  Association  rather  than  Congress,  so 
she  hadn't  really  mobilized  her  charges  for 
propaganda  purposes,  and  therefore  I 
shouldn't  sound,  like,  everybody  by  mention- 
ing this  in  public.  By  this  time  I  felt  sure 
that  Miss  Place  was  not  a  hardcore  agitator- 
propagandist,  but  someone  only  slightly  less 
naive  than  her  ten-year-olds. 

Suppose  that,  by  some  miracle,  no  porpoises 
were  ever  again  to  die  In  the  nets.  Would 
that  satisfy  the  environmentalists? 
Absolutely  not. 

In  the  hearing  room,  on  February  17th 
Bernie  "Bud"  Pensterwald,  representing  a 
gaggle  of  groups,  demanded  that  porpoises 
not  be  "harassed."  either!  Nobody  laughed. 
Mr.  Pensterwald 's  reading  of  the  term  "tak- 
ing," in  "taking  of  porpoise,"  includes 
"harassment"  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  I 
suppose  he  compares  being  in  a  net  with 
being  arrested.  "If  I  were  a  porpoise,"  said 
Pensterwald's    secretary,    "I'd    consider    it 
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harassment,  having  a  net  put  around  me, 
and  having  men  in  diving  suits  [sic]  getting 
me  out  of  the  net,  and  bugging  me  all  day." 

Well,  into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
On  the  other  hand,  possibly  porpoises  like 
being  tickled  by  sailors  risking  their  lives  to 
save  them,  something  Mr.  Pensterwald's  sec- 
retary unaccountably  omitted  from  her 
anthropomorphic  fantasies. 

No  sooner  had  Pensterwald  Issued  his  new 
position  than  representatives  of  the  other 
"monitor  groups"  begged  permission  to  troop 
back  to  the  stand  and  add  that  they,  too, 
would  fight  to  the  last  dollar  against  the 
"harassment"  of  porpoise.  If  they  had  not 
done  so,  they  might  have  been  put  out  of 
business  by  more  hyperbolic  porpoise  saviors. 

Those  receiving  environmentalist  propa- 
ganda either  perform  their  letterwritlng 
chores  as  directed,  or  do  nothing,  they  hardly 
ever  take  pen  In  hand,  or  beat  their  type 
writer  keys,  to  write  in  opposition.  Thus,  the 
only  mall  generated  is  one-sided.  This  pro- 
duces laws,  the  results  of  which  come  down 
on  oiu*  heads  some  time  later. 

Many  people  have  other  things  to  do  than 
write  to  Congress  In  complaint  of  the  price 
of  tuna,  but  should  it  soar  through  the  cell- 
ing you  will  know  why,  though  unfortunately 
only  Congress  can  undo  what  the  Congress 
has  done.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  tell  your 
Congressman  that  you  know  why  the  price  of 
tuna  is  up,  and  would  he  and  the  other  fed- 
eral busybodles  please  get  off  the  backs  of 
the  fishermen  so  the  price  of  this  inflation- 
era  staple  can  come  down  again. 


HATCH  ACT  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  abused  words  in  the  dictionary  is 
"reform."  By  simple  invocation  of  the 
sounds  that  go  with  those  six  letters,  all 
sorts  of  ideas  are  offered  to  what  the  re- 
formers hope  will  be  a  gullible  public  and 
Congress. 

Rising  again  \mder  the  reform  banner 
are  proposals  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act— 
which  since  1939  has  served  to  protect 
Federal  employees  from  political  intimi- 
dation, and  at  the  same  time  has  pro- 
tected the  public  from  undue  political 
influence  in  their  dealings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Proper  regulation  of  political  activities 
of  Government  employees  has  been  de- 
bated since  the  meeting  of  the  First  Con- 
gress "in  1791.  Various  means  were  tried 
through  the  years,  culminating  with  the 
present  law  which  is  now  under  attack. 

As  the  act  has  stood  since  its  enact- 
ment, certain  jxjlitical  activities  were 
permitted  and  other  were  prohibited.  The 
Hatch  Act  has  survived  Supreme  Court 
tests  which  challenged  its  possible  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  free  speech. 

Activities  permitted  under  the  current 
act  include: 

First,  register  and  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion; second,  express  opinion  as  an  In- 
dividual privately  and  publicly  on  politi- 
cal subjects  and  candidates,  display  a  po- 
litical picture,  sticker,  badge  or  button; 
third,  make  a  financial  contribution  to  a 
political  party  or  organization:  fourth, 
participate  in  nonpartisan  activities  of  a 
civic,  community,  social,  labor,  or  profes- 
sional organization,  or  of  a  similar  orga- 
nization; fifth,  be  a  member  of  a  political 
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party  or  other  political  organization  and 
participate  in  its  activites  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law;  sixth,  attend  a  po- 
litical convention,  rally,  fundraising 
function,  or  other  political  gathering: 
seventh,  sign  a  political  petition  as  an  in- 
dividual; eighth,  take  an  active  part  as 
an  independent  candidate  or  in  support 
of  an  independent  candidate  in  a  non- 
partisan election;  ninth,  be  politically 
active  in  connection  with  a  question  not 
specifically  identified  with  a  political 
party  such  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, referendum,  and  so  forth;  tenth, 
serve  as  an  election  judge  or  clerk  or  in 
a  similar  position  to  perform  nonpartisan 
duties;  and  eleventh,  otherwise  partici- 
pate fully  in  public  affairs,  except  as 
does  not  materially  compromise  effi- 
ciency or  integrity  of  an  employee  or  the 
neutrality,  efficiency,  or  Integrity  of  the 
agency. 

Activities  prohibited  under  the  current 
Hatch  Act  include:  First,  use  official  au- 
thority or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  or  affecting  the  result 
of  an  election;  second,  take  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  in  a 
political  campaign  of  a  partisan  candi- 
date for  public  office  or  political  party 
office;  third,  serve  as  an  officer  of  a  po- 
litical party  a  member  of  a  National, 
State,  or  local  committee  of  a  political 
party,  or  an  officer  or  member  of  a  par- 
tisan political  club,  or  be  a  candidate  for 
any  of  these  positions,  organize  or  re- 
organize a  political  party,  organization, 
or  club;  fourth,  directly  or  indirectly  so- 
licit, receive,  collect,  handle,  disburse, 
or  account  for  assessments,  contributions, 
or  other  funds  for  a  political  organiza- 
tion; fifth,  organize,  sell  tickets  to.  pro- 
mote or  actively  participate  In  a  fund- 
raising  activity  of  a  partisan  candidate, 
political  party,  or  club;  sixth,  become  a 
partisan  candidate  for  or  campaign  for 
an  elective  public  office;  seventh,  solicit 
votes  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a 
partisan  candidate  for  public  office  or 
political  party  office;  eighth,  act  as  re- 
corder, watcher,  challenger,  or  similar 
officer  at  the  polls  in  behalf  of  a  political 
party  or  partisan  candidate,  drive  vot- 
ers to  the  polls  on  behalf  of  a  political 
party  or  partisan  candidate;  ninth,  en- 
dorse or  oppose  a  partisan  candidate  for 
public  office  or  political  party  office  in  a 
political  advertisement,  a  broadcast, 
campaign  literate,  or  similar  material; 
10th,  address  a  convention,  caucus, 
rally,  or  similar  gathering  of  a  political 
party  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a 
partisan  candidate  for  public  or  politi- 
cal party  office;  11th,  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate, alternative,  or  proxy  to  a  political 
party  convention;  and  12th,  initiate  or 
circulate  a  partisan  nominating  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  listen  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  Hatch  Act  reform  we  all  need 
to  remember  that  once  the  protection  of 
the  Hatch  Act  Is  removed,  the  political 
pressures  to  which  Federal  employees 
will  be  subjected  will  be  enormous.  This 
past  Monday  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
Washington  Star  said  it  well.  Their  final 
advice  on  leaving  the  Hatch  Act  alone 
bears  heeding  by  all  my  colleagues : 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  28,  1977] 
Ms.  Carter  and  the  Hatch  Act 

Hie  Hatch  Act  has  survived  three  major 
challenges  In  the  courts  but  chances  do  not 
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look  good  for  its  withstanding  the  combined 
assault  of  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a 
Democratic  President,  prodded  by  the  unions 
that  helped  elected  them. 

President  Carter  the  other  day  added  the 
weight  of  his  office  to  the  mounting  pres- 
siire  on  Capitol  Hill  to  strip  the  Hatch  Act 
of  its  prohibitions  against  partisan  political 
activities  by  federal  workers. 

Yet,  even  while  lamenting  the  Hatch  Act's 
denial  to  federal  employes  of  a  "full  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess," the  President  conceded  that  the  restric- 
tions are  valid  for  some.  "There  should  be 
exceptions."  he  said,  "for  those  employees 
who  must  retain  both  the  appearance  and 
the  substance  of  impartiality.  For  employees 
In  such  sensitive  positions  . .  .  restrictions  on 
political  activity  are  necessary." 

Mr.  Carter  did  not  define  "sensitive  posi- 
tions" but  we  assume  he  means  government 
workers  who  are  in  a  position  to  exert  poli- 
tical pressure  on  the  public.  Ones  that  come 
easily  to  mind  are  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  other  law  enforcement  and 
Investigative  units. 

But  where  do  you  draw  the  line?  How 
about  postal  workers?  Mr.  Carter,  who  men- 
tioned them  specifically  among  the  2.8  mil- 
lion employes  denied  active  participation  in 
partisan  politics,  wants  them  freed  from  the 
Hatch  Act.  But  it  could  be  argued  that  mail 
carriers,  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens,  are  in  a  better 
position  than  most  to  proselytize  for  partisan 
political  purposes. 

How  about  employes  who  deal  with  welfare 
recipients?  What's  to  stop  them  from  put- 
ting in  a  plug,  or  a  little  pressure,  for  their 
favorite  candidates  as  they  go  over  eligibility 
forms? 

How  about  federal  agricultural  agents  who 
deal  with  farmers?  Defense  Department  em- 
ployes who  handle  contracts?  Regulatory 
agency  workers  in  a  position  to  dispense  or 
withhold  all  manner  of  favors? 

John  Bolton,  a  Washington  lawyer,  warned 
in  a  treatise  on  the  Hatch  Act  published  last 
year  by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute: 
"A  politically  active  bureaucracy  raises  grave 
dangers  that,  at  least  in  part,  government  by 
the  people  risks  being  replaced  by  govern- 
ment by  the  government." 

President  Carter  touched  on  the  other 
major  danger  inherent  in  removing  Hatch 
Act  restrictions — the  coercion  of  federal  em- 
ployes into  political  activity.  Mr.  Carter  ap- 
parently does  not  believe  this  would  be  a 
serious  problem  but.  Just  In  case,  he  favors 
"strong  penalties  for  any  federal  employe 
who  attempts  to  Infiuence  or  coerce  another 
federal  employe  into  political  activity,  or  who 
engages  in  political  activity  while  on  the 
Job." 

The  Hatch  Act  came  into  being  In  1939  be- 
cause federal  workers  were  being  pressured 
into  political  activity.  Testimony  disclosed 
that  WPA  workers  in  Kentucky  were  fired  for 
holding  views  different  from  those  of  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Alben  Barkley;  federal  workers 
in  Tennessee  were  being  pressured  to  make 
campaign  contributions;  WPA  workers  in 
Pennsylvania  were  ordered  to  attend  a  polit- 
ical rally;  others  were  ordered  to  change  their 
registration  from  Republican  to  Democratic. 

Opponents  of  the  move  to  lift  the  law's 
restrictions  believe  the  danger  of  coercion 
is  even  greater  now  than  at  the  time  the 
Hatch  Act  was  adopted.  There  were  no  unions 
among  federal  employes  then;  now  there  are 
strong  ones.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
main  pressure  for  scuttling  the  Hatch  Act 
comes  from  the  unions. 

If  the  protection  of  the  act  is  removed, 
federal  employes  are  apt  to  be  caught  be- 
tween two  pressures:  Supervisors  trying  to 
make  points  with  politicians  in  power,  and 
unions  trying  to  politicize  the  federal  service 
for  their  own  ends. 

"The  only  possibly  effective  method  to 
eliminate  coercion,"  Mr.  Bolton  argues,  "to  to 
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forbid  the  activity  as  well  as  the  intimida- 
tion. Thto  route  to  strong  medicine,  to  be 
sure.  Nonetheless,  there  does  not  appear  to 
me  any  other  equally  protective  alternative." 
That  what  the  Hatch  Act  does.  It  ought  to 
be  left  alone. 


EMBARGO  ON  CHROME:  IT  PUTS 
THE  U.S.  SEAL  OF  APPROVAL  ON 
AGGRESSION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
sad  action  recently,  this  body  repealed 
the  so-called  Byrd  amendment  which 
permitted  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  Sad  to  say,  the  ban  will  prob- 
ably be  strictly  enforced,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  other  U.N.  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  Union.  In- 
stead of  bringing  democracy  to  Rho- 
desia, this  action  will  hasten  the  day  of 
slaughter  of  blacks  and  whites  in 
Rhodesia  by  terrorists  from  all  sides. 
Instead  of  representative  government 
and  majority  rule,  we  will  inevitably 
bring  another  black  dictatorship  into 
being  in  Africa,  if  there  were  not  al- 
ready a  surplus  of  them.  Is  this  progress 
for  Africa?  Is  this  the  advancement  of 
civilization?  It  looks  like  a  retreat  to  me 
and  the  addition  of  another  African 
country  to  the  Communist  sphere  of  in- 
fiuence in  Africa. 

John  Davenport,  formerly  editor  of 
Fortune  magazine  and  also  the  former 
editor  of  Barron's,  recently  returned 
from  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  and 
what  follows  is  his  summation  of  why 
our  policy  is  so  wrong. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  article  appeared  in  Bar- 
ron's. March  21,  1977: 
Embargo  on  Chrome— It  Puts  the  U.S.  Seal 
OF  Approval  on  Aggression 

In  a  notable  address  to  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  the  spring  of 
1968,  the  late  Dean  Acheson  declared  that 
the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions  against 
the  state  of  Rhodesia  by  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  at  the  instigation  of  the  United 
Nations  constituted  nothing  less  than  "bare- 
faced  aggression,  unprovoked  and  unjustified 
by  a  single  legal  or  moral  principle."  We  re- 
call these  forthright  words  of  a  not  undtotin- 
guished  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  with  a  certain 
amount  of  nostalgia,  not  Just  because  we 
saw  fit  to  reprint  them  at  the  time  (Barron's. 
June  2,  1968),  but  also  because  they  offer 
perhaps  the  sharpest  commentary  that  can 
be  made  on  the  Carter  Administration's 
latest  ploy  to  deal  vrtth  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Rhodesian  issue. 

That  ploy  to  to  Jam  through  an  all-too- 
acquiescent  Congress  legislation  which  nul- 
lifies the  80-caUed  Byrd  Amendment  of  1971, 
which  at  least  allowed  the  U.S.  to  purchase 
high-grade  chrome  ore  and  ferro-chrome 
from  Rhtylesla  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries;  To  the  benefit  of  the  VS.,  be- 
cause chrome  Is  essentisd  to  the  making  of 
stainless  steel  and  to  high-technolgy  indus- 
tries. To  the  benefit  of  Rhodesia,  because 
sale  of  chrome  allows  her  to  earn  the  for- 
eign exchange  she  desperately  needs  to  buy 
arm  to  defend  herself  against  mounting  ter- 
rortot  attack,  which,  on  the  evidence,  to 
amply  supplied  with  Communtot  guns  and 
money   and   contravenese   all  principles   of 
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International    law,    to  say 
■pint  of  the  United  Nations 

We  here  pass  over  as  largel^ 
shabby  economic  argument 
of  State  Vance  and  others  h 
ward  for  tightening  the 
around  a  country  which  hai 
an  American  citizen,  never 
lean  property  and  the  present 
which,  despite  everything 
the  West.  The  chief  argumei^ 
is  that  In  cutting  Itself  oS 
chrome,  the  U.S.  will  no  Iong( 
dependent  on  Soviet  Russia  a 
source  of  supply,  since 
ogles  both  here  and  abroad 
can   industry   to   make   use 
chrome    available    elsewhere, 
South  Africa,  the  racial 
constantly   denounced.   In 
things  equal,  the  U.S.  shou^ 
materials  where  they  are 
plentiful,    and    on    both    co 
surely  qualifies. 

But  the  Administration's 
ments  are  at  best  a 
purpose,  which  is  to  redeem  s 
political  promises  made  durln  ; 
paigQ.  Acting  on  those 
further  denigrate  the 
desla's  Prime  Minister  Ian 
time  when  be  Is  seeking  to 
ments  made  under  the 
to  give  Rhodesia  responsible 
within  the  next  two  years 
embargo  will  not   (as 
f esses  to  believe)   enhance 
peaceful  and  just  solution  to 
question.  On  the  contrary, 
seal  of  American  approval  on 
terrorism,  and  constitute  th( 
the  screw  in  an  American 
and  poltroonery  that  can 
interests. 

The  seeds  of  this  deception 
1968,  when  Rhodesia,  for 
governing  British  colony, 
pendence  of  the  British 
edly  as  much  right,  indeed 
many   anotlier   African   state 
and  gaining  self-determinatioti 
however,   Great  Britain   o 
but  having  no  Redcoats  at 
the  alleged  "rebellion"  (as  sh  \ 
threw  the  whole  matter  into 
United  Nations.  It  did  not 
long,    under    pressure    from 
states,    to  determine   that 
"threat  to  the  peace"  because 
tlie  psychology  of  her  nelghbo^, 
ited  non-recognltlon  and 
To  those  who  pointed  out  tba ; 
clearly  violates  the  provision  o 
ter  which  forbids  that  Ijody 
the  domestic  affairs  of  any 
argued  that  in  declaring 
desla  had  become  a  species  of 
Joying  no  stancimg'at  the  bar 
Justice. 

To  strengthen  this  Humptj 
sonlng   (Mr.  Acheson's  phra»  ) 
come  the  buslnes.s  of  the  Stat^ 
and  moFt  of  the  news  media 
government  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
"rcclst"  regime,  where  some 
shamelessly  exploit  six  million 
at  best  a  caricature  of  the 
Ing  Independence,  Rhodesia 
stltutlon  that  made  no  men 
or  color  in  term.s  of  the 
have  drawn  plaudits  from  a 
ferson.     In     1969,     that 
amended  along  more  racial 
voting  for  blacks  and  whites 
as  of  early  this  year,  there 
tribal    leaders    in    Ian    Smith 
equal  number  of  blacks  and 
desla's  assembly,  with 
representation    would    advanc^ 
parity  as  th-^  contrihutlon  of 
national   income,  thanks  to 
rising  productivity,  steadily 
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This  may  not  be  Simon-pure  democracy, 
but  on  the  record,  Rhodesia's  political  system 
has  given  the  nation  a  far  better  deal  than 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  which  has 
landed  so  many  other  African  states  in  mili- 
tary or  civil  dictatorship  (and,  in  many  cases, 
economic  penury).  Between  1965  and  1975, 
Rhodesia  staged  a  spectacular  economic  ad- 
vance which  surprised  her  friends  and  ag- 
gravated the  enmity  and  envy  of  her  foes. 
In  a  decade,  Rhodesia's  gross  national  prod- 
uct expanded  on  average  by  7%  per  year,  or 
better  than  that  of  the  U.S.,  as  the  result  of 
the  diversification  of  her  agriculture  from 
tobacco  to  maize,  cotton  and  cattle  breeding, 
as  well  as  heavy  investment  in  mining,  light 
industry,  roads,  public  housing  and  educa- 
tion. With  the  result  that  even  today,  under 
wartime  conditions,  86%  of  Rhodeslan  chil- 
dren receive  at  least  five  years  of  elementary 
education;  the  literacy  rate  is  the  highest  in 
Africa  (except  for  South  Africa);  and  there 
are  more  blacks  in  the  University  of  Rho- 
desia than  whites.  It  should  likewise  be  noted 
in  passing  that  as  of  today,  blacks  consti- 
tute some  two-thirds  of  Rhodesia's  fighting 
forces. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  notion 
that  Rhodesia's  troubles  stem  from  seething 
domestic  unrest  as  the  result  of  white  "ra- 
cist" rule  must  be  dismissed.  What  endangers 
her  existence  is  external  aggression,  of  the 
kind  that  the  UN  was  supposed  to  stop  but 
which  it  has  so  far  encouraged.  Such  aggres- 
sion began  in  a  small  way  in  the  early  'Sev- 
enties, when  Rhodesia's  so-called  black  "na- 
tionalist" leaders,  operating  usually  from 
outside  its  borders,  took  up  terrorist  tactics. 
It  was  vastly  increased  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Portuguese  empire  in  1974-75,  and  the 
loss  of  both  Angola  and  Mozambique  to  Com- 
munist domination — the  latter  exposing  Rho- 
desia's long  eastern  flank,  as  well  as  her 
Zambian  border,  to  continuous  infiltration 
and  attack. 

Terrorism  may  well  be  a  kind  of  life-style 
in  much  of  Africa,  but  in  the  case  of  Rho- 
desia it  has  surely  reached  new  depths  of 
degradation — the  mowing  down  last  month 
of  three  Jesuit  priests  and  four  nuns  at  a 
Christian  mission  l>eing  only  one  of  count- 
less and  recurrent  acts  of  brutality.  In  this 
spreading  war,  moreover,  it  is  not  whites  who 
have  suffered  the  most.  On  the  contrary, 
over  90  percent  of  civilian  casualties  to  date 
have  been  blacks,  who,  working  on  Rhodesia's 
farms  or  on  Tribal  Trust  lands,  have  been 
ruthlessly  put  to  death — in  many  cases  lit- 
erally butchered — as  punishment  for  their 
loyalty  to  what  they  regard  as  their  own 
homeland. 

To  counter  this  Soviet  armed  and  orches- 
trated barbarity,  Rhodesia's  military  forces 
have  given  good  account  of  themselves.  Yet 
to  date  despite  much  hand-wringing,  the 
civilized  world  has  done  little  to  back  them 
up,  and  Western  diplomacy  has  faltered.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  Henry  Kissinger  that  when 
Russian  arms  and  Cuban  mercenaries  poured 
into  Angola,  he  immediately  perceived  that 
a  new  imperial  presence  threatened  the 
whole  African  continent,  thus  compelling  a 
new  American  initiative.  Yet  when  it  came, 
the  initiative  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  In  his 
speech  in  Lusaka,  Zambia.  last  April,  Kis- 
singer dealt  at  best  tangcntially  with  the 
problem  of  terrorist  attack  across  Rhodeslan 
borders.  Instead,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  hold 
the  allegiance  of  neighboring  black  states 
and  to  prevent  direct  Soviet  intervention,  he 
refurbished  an  old  formula:  no  help  for 
Rhodesia  whatever  until  she  accepted  the 
slippery  and  wholly  undefined  solution  of 
"majority  rule." 

In  pressing  that  policy.  Kissinger  found  a 
reluctant  ally  in  South  Africa,  which,  though 
no  friend  of  majority  rule,  found  herself  un- 
der mounting  threat  of  UN  sanctions,  and 
desired  peace  in  the  north  at  almost  any 
price.  In  Pretoria  last  September,  all  the 
cards  came  face  up  on  the  table,  and  against 
his  own  better  judgment,  Ian  Smith  bowed 
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to  American-British  terms:  virtual  abdica- 
tion of  Rhodesia's  50-year-old  Parliamentary 
system;  the  formation  of  an  interim  govern- 
ment in  which  whites  and  blacks  would 
participate;  and  the  drafting  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, which  would  give  Rhodesia  major- 
ity rule  in  two  years. 

These  were  harsh  terms,  but  at  least  they 
held  promise  of  an  orderly  transition  from 
white  to  black  political  dominance,  and  the 
promise  of  an  immediate  lifting  of  sanctions 
when  the  Interim  government  was  formed. 
W^at  came  after  is  far  uglier.  For  scarcely 
'n&A  the  Kissinger  plan  been  announced,  than 
it  ran  into  the  opposition  of  precisely  those 
African  states  which  it  was  designed  to 
mollify.  Prom  the  so-called  "front-line  presi- 
dents" of  Mozambique,  Zaire  and  Zambia 
came  swift  denunciation  of  the  Kissinger 
package  as  one  more  "imperialist"  plot. 

At  the  ensuing  Geneva  conference,  it 
turned  out  that  the  black  "nationalist" 
Rhodeslan  leaders  were  themselves  badly  split 
between  the  forces  of  the  moderate  Bishop 
Muzorewa,  who  probably  would  command  a 
majority  of  black  Rhodeslan  votes  if  an  elec- 
tion were  held  tomorrow,  and  the  so-called 
Patriotic  Front  of  Joshua  Nkomo  and  the 
implacable  Robert  Mugabe,  a  self -admitted 
Marxist,  who  is  supposed  to  control  the  bulk 
of  the  terrorist  forces.  Small  wonder  that 
the  Geneva  conference  broke  up  a  babble 
of  voices.  Nor  were  matters  mended  when 
the  pipe-smoking  British  chairman  of  the 
conference,  Ivor  Richards,  indulged  in  his 
own  shuttle  diplomacy  to  come  up  with  a 
wholly  new  settlement  plan.  This,  as  Ian 
Smith  subsequently  pointed  out  differed 
from  the  original  Kissinger  proposals  "as 
chalk  from  cheese,"  and  in  effect  would  have 
given  native  Rhodeslans,  black  and  white, 
little  say  in  their  own  future. 

In  taking  this  position.  Smith  has  oc- 
casioned much  tongue  clacking  around  the 
U.S.  D^artment  of  State.  Indeed,  in  press- 
ing for  fresh  sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  Secre- 
tary Vance  has  implied  that  Smith  Is  again 
endangering  the  peace,  and  apparently  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  in  any  forthcoming 
conference,  all  parties,  including  known  ter- 
rorists and  Communists,  must  be  repre- 
sented. In  our  Judgment,  Smith  stands  tall 
for  questioning  this  naive  assumption  that 
good  can  come  out  of  evil.  Having  committed 
himself  to  majority  rule,  this  man  from 
Bulawayo,  Rhodesia,  and  former  RAF  pilot, 
is  not  going  back  on  his  word.  What  he  is 
stubbornly  holding  out  for  is  a  constitutional 
transfer  of  power  which  will  duly  protect 
minorities,  recognize  deep  tribal  differences 
and  afGllatious,  and  maintain  civUized  values 
and  procedures — a  settlement  *  by  Rhodeslans 
and  for  Rhodeslans." 

What  most  other  black  African  states,  and 
terrorists  of  the  stamp  of  Mugabe,  are  calling 
for  is  something  totally  different,  namely,  a 
black  power  grab  of  the  kind  that  has  un- 
done so  many  African  countries,  and  there- 
after the  socialization  of  Rhodeslan  industry 
and  the  nationalization  of  its  land.  States  a 
pronouncement  of  one  of  the  so-called  "lib- 
erating" movements:  "(In  the  new  Zimbab- 
we) the  present  capitalistic  system,  which 
benefits  a  few  settlers  in  Rhodesia  and  capi- 
talists in  South  Africa,  Britain  and  America 
at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  masses,  will 
be  abolished." 

In  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  question 
where  the  U.S.  should  stand.  What  Congress 
should  be  debating  is  not  how  to  tighten 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  but 
how  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely.  What  the 
State  Department  should  be  encouraging  are 
precisely  those  efforts  of  Mr.  Smith  to  work 
out  with  moderate  black  Rhodeslan  leaders 
an  "internal  solution"  which  will  square 
with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its  peoples, 
rather  than  with  the  dictates  of  outsiders. 
And  in  preparing  for  any  new  international 
conference,  Washington  should  surely  reopen 
direct  communication  with  Salisbury,  where 
It  has  had  no  representative  since  1968.  As 
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matters  stand,  U.S.  policy  is  being  shaped  in 
a  vacuum. 

To  spark  such  an  initiative,  to  send  to 
Rhodesia  a  small  delegation  of  Americans 
(including,  we  would  hope,  at  least  one  dis- 
tinguished Jurist),  would  take  courage.  But, 
after  all,  not  so  long  ago  President  Carter 
was  promising  an  "open"  administration  and 
a  comprehensible  foreign  policy.  The  trou- 
ble with  U.S.  Rhodeslan  policy  is  that  It  is 
simply  incomprehensible  to  most  Americans 
Incomprehensible  to  go  on  treating  Rhode- 
sia as  a  "non-state"  when,  even  under  war- 
time conditions,  she  is  one  of  the  better 
governed  states  of  Africa.  Incomprehensible, 
because  while  calling  for  majority  rule,  the 
U.S.  goes  on  blocking  Rhodesia's  own  at- 
tempts to  achieve  it.  Incomprehensible, 
finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  Rhodesia 
goes  down  the  drain,  then  we  may  be  sure 
that  South  Africa  will  be  next  on  the  Soviet 
shopping  list.  Solzhenitsyn,  like  Spengler  be- 
fore him,  has  a  name  for  such  diplomacy; 
the  Decline  of  the  West.  We  prefer  to  hope 
that  the  West  will  rally  and  come  to  its 
senses,  perceiving  that  the  Issue  in  Rhode-sla. 
as  in  much  of  southern  Africa,  is  not  be- 
tween black  and  white.  The  issue  Is  be- 
tween the  reign  of  terror  and  the  rule  of 
law. — John  Davenport. 


WRIT  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    VEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  one  of  tlie  meet  important  rights 
guaranteed  under  our  Constitution  is 
that  of  article  I,  section  9,  which  states 
that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  siiail  not 
be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it.  And  to  quote  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  in  his  conversations  with  Bcs- 
well: 

Tne  Habeas  Corpus  is  the  single  advan- 
tage our  government  has  over  that  of  other 
countries. 

The  citizens  of  our  Nation  have  always 
taken  the  right  to  habeas  corpus  for 
granted  and  throughout  our  200-year 
history  it  has  not  been  abused,  but  I  am 
very  concerned  with  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  last  term.  Stone  against  Powell 
which  has  re.sulted  in  restricting  the 
ava-!ability  of  Federal  habeas  corpus 
review  and  I  am  proposing  legislation  to- 
day that  will  reverse  the  effect  of  this 
deci-sion. 

In  Stone  against  Powell.  Powell  was 
convicted  of  murder  in  a  California  court 
on  evidence  obtained  when  he  v.'as  picked 
up  on  c  local  vagrancy  ordinance.  At 
both  iij.^  trial  and  on  direct  appeal  the 
State  courts  rejected  Powell's  arguments 
that  the  vagrancy  order  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Powell  applied  for  a  writ  of  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  review  on  the  grounds 
that  he  vv'as  being  held  in  violation  of  the 
Const inution.  The  district  court  denied 
his  plea,  but  tlie  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
rever.seu  that  decision  holding  the  va- 
grancy ordinance  was  unconstitutionally 
vague,  the  arrest  and  search  were  unlaw- 
ful and  thus  the  evidence  gathered 
should  be  e.xcluded  at  trial  based  on  the 
fourth  amendment  which  guarantees 
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against  unlawful  search  and  seizure  and 
is  applicable  to  the  State  courts  through 
due  process  granted  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. But  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  appeals  court  decision  holding  that — 
A  federal  court  need  not  apply  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  on  habeas  review  of  a  4th 
amendment  claim  absent  a  showing  that  the 
state  prisoner  was  denied  on  opportunity  for 
a  full  and  fair  litigation  of  that  claim  at  trial 
or  on  direct  review. 

It  appears  that  the  court  is  more  con- 
cerned with  limiting  the  avenues  of  re- 
lief than  insuring  that  Powell,  or  anyone 
else  is  similar  circumstances  be  guar- 
anteed their  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Court  did  not  say  that  it  lacked 
jurisdiction,  nor  that  a  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  did  not  occur  nor  did 
it  rest  its  decision  on  constniction  of  the 
Federal  habeas  statute. 

Instead,  the  Court  rested  its  decision 
in  this  case  on  its  own  balancing  of  the 
relative  State  and  Federal  interest  in- 
volved. The  Court  states  that  State 
courts  protect  fourth  amendment  rights 
as  competently  as  the  Federal  district 
courts,  but  it  appears  that  in  Stone 
against  Powell  the  Court  has  redrawn, 
based  on  its  own  policy  judgments,  the 
limits  prescribed  by  Congress.  And  to 
quote  Justice  Brennan  who  dissented  in 
Stone: 

The  interest  balancing  approach  use  to 
Justify  the  majority  decision  is  nothing  le?s 
than  ^n  obvious  usurpation  of  Congress' 
Article; III  power  to  delineate  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  federal  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
today  will  guarantee  that  a  request  for 
habeas  corpus  review  by  a  Federal  court 
will  not  be  precluded  because  the  argu- 
ment raised  is  based  on  the  exclusionary 
rule  and  relief  shall  be  granted  if  the 
merits  of  the  case  warrant  such  relief.  I 
believe  my  bill  will  reassert  the  power 
Congress  Ls  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion by  insuring  that  Federal  courts  are 
open  to  claims  which  I  feel  have  been 
closed  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Stone  against  Powell. 

The  Court  issued  a  number  of  policies 
which  led  to  its  decision  in  this  case  to 
limit  the  exclusionary  rule  in  the  con- 
text of  Federal  habeas  corpus  review  and 
one  calls  for  tlie  most  effective  utilization 
of  limited  judicial  resources.  It  appears 
that  the  Court  is  obviousiy  asserting  that 
by  restricting  the  right  of  habeas  corpus 
review  the  Federal  courts  will  not  be  in- 
undated with  frivolous  petitions.  But  can 
justice  truly  be  served  if  the  Court  is 
more  concerned  with  expediting  court 
proceedings  and  administrative  coi:ven- 
ience  rather  than  insuring  that  each 
party  be  guaranteed  their  constitutional 
rights. 

And  furthennore.  based  on  tlie  infor- 
mation I  have  obtained  habeas  corpus 
petitions  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
total  civil  filings  and  con.sume  on  the 
average  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral judges'  time.  It  should  also  be  not«d 
tliat  Congress  has  responded  to  any  over- 
loading causes  by  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions by  enacting  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act  which  provides  for  the  pre- 
liminary screening  by  Federal  magis- 
trates of  applications  for  posttrial  relief 
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and  the  submission  of  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  district  judge  to  fa- 
cilitate decisionmaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  the  power 
and  the  authority  to  define  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  agree  that  we  must 
do  just  that  in  order  to  preserve  personal 
liberty  by  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
habeas  corpus  review  by  the  Federal 
courts  to  everyone  regardless  of  prior 
State  action.  To  quote  Zechariah  Chafee. 
Jr.,  from  Documents  on  Fundamental 
Human  Rights: 

Such  great  liberties  as  worship  and  speech 
will  go  on  somehow,  despite  laws,  but  not 
liberty  of  person.  Censorship  can  be  evaded; 
prosecutions  against  Ideas  may  break  down; 
a  prison  wall  is  there.  Only  habeas  corpus 
can  penetrate  It.  When  imprisonment  Is  pos- 
sible without  explanation  or  redress,  every 
form  of  liberty  Is  impaired.  A  man  in  Jail 
cannot  go  to  church  or  discuss  or  publish 
or  assemble  or  enjoy  property  or  go  to  the 
polls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Court's  dpcision  in 
Stone  against  Powell  is  just  or.e  of  a 
number  of  decisions  made  by  trie  Burger 
Court  that  reduces  access  to  the  Federal 
courts  and  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  consider  my  bill  as  well 
as  look  into  other  areas  where  the  Court 
has  used  comity  and  federalism  to  essen- 
tially close  the  Federal  courts  to  all  csises 
where  the  State  courts  can  hear  the  Fed- 
eral claims.  The  legislative  branch  must 
exercise  its  power  to  define  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  courts  and  I  believe  the 
time  to  start  is  now. 


JOBS,  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


HON.  AB?i'ER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the  continu- 
ing high  rate  of  unemployment  and  in- 
flation coupled  with  the  slowing  rate  of 
productivity  are  among  the  most  difficult 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  This  week, 
the  House  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  on  EcoriOmic  Stabi- 
lization begins  hearings  designed  to  pro- 
vide alternatives  and  solutions  to  these 
serious  economic  problems.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  using  as  the  test  for  the  hear- 
ings, the  Human  Resources  Development 
Act  introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York.  Stan  Ltjndine. 
The  bill  is  carefully  designed  to  en- 
courage employers  and  workers  to  begin 
cooperative  efforts  to  spur  productivity 
and  upgrade  job  skills.  On  Tnur>day, 
Under  Secretary-designate  Sidney  Har- 
man  will  be  testifying  on  the  succesr-ful 
jobs  enrichment  program  which  he  in- 
stituted at  Harmon  International  Indus- 
tries before  joing  the  State  Department. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  cf  to- 
day, March  30,  by  A.  H.  liaskin  concern- 
ing the  Lundlne  bill  and  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  I  ccwnmend  the  article  and 
the  Human  Resources  Development  Act 
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for    the    serious 

Members; 

A  Move  ron  Jobs 

IZATION 

(By  A.  H.  Rask 
Washington. — Contrary  t 
Michael  Maccoby  did  not 
out  the  primordial  ooze  as 
tory-obsessed  team  captains 
ecutlve   suits.    Long    before 
Gamesman"   started   zoomii 
seller    list.    Dr.    Maccoby 
among  social  scientLsts  as 
an  experiment  in   work   hi) 
has    been    transforming    fu 
tndes  toward  work,  produc 
trial  democracy   at   a   Tenn 
factory. 

Last  week,  over  French 
In  the  Capitol,  the  soft-  ^ 
Harvard  University's  project 
work     and     character    Joine  1 
pioneer   in    reshaping   the    v 
Thorsrvid  of  Oslo,  In  outlin 
fluential  members  of  Congres 
help  speed  the  United  Statei 
labor-management  Innovatlc  i 
In  West  Europe. 

The  first  thrust  in  that 
tomorrow    -when   the  econon  i 
subcommittee  of  the  House 
mittce  opens  hearings  on  a 
the   host   at   that   breakfast 
Stanley  N.  Limdine.  Democra 
N.Y.  The  measure  has  siron  j 
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wreck  the  new  Initiative  Jus 
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dependent  National  Center 
and  the  Quality  of  Working 
gress  chartered  two  years 

But  roadblocks  like  these 
able,  in  the  Judpment  of  so 
latlve  t*cticlan  as  Rep 
cr.e  who  believes  ".small  is 
comes  to  ventxires  to  general 
Federal    stlmuhis.    Mr.    Reuss 
Lundine   approach    a   sensible 
solves  jio  ri.«;k  of  enormous 
deficit  and  that  stands  a  mvicl 
cf  Coneressloiial  approval  th4n 
bills  put  forward  by  a 
HilL 

The    experience    Dr. 
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rud  cooperated  in  installing 
Harmnn  International  Industr^ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ivar,  Tenn.,  offers  persuasive  support  for 
more  experiments,  though  both  experts 
stress  that  no  single  pattern  can  sticceed  If 
it  is  applied  mechanistically  In  a  different 
setting. 

"Ideas  for  change  must  come  from  all 
levels,  top  to  bottom,"  Dr.  Maccoby  said,  "but 
it  requires  exceptional  leadership  to  release 
the  creativity  that  exists  within  the  work 
force."  The  crucial  initial  factor  at  Harmon 
was  the  intense  support  given  the  project  by 
Irving  Bluestone,  an  international  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
union,  and  Dr.  Sidney  Harman,  president 
of  Harman  International  until  his  nomi- 
nation by  President  Carter  in  Janiiary  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  workers  at  Bolivar,  half  of  them 
women,  formed  teams  to  perform  various 
operations  involved  in  the  preparation,  paint- 
ing and  packing  of  auto  mirrors.  They  de- 
cided among  themselves  who  would  do  what 
Jobs,  kept  their  own  records,  covered  for  one 
another  in  periods  of  absence  and  worked 
out  an  intricate  formula  for  sharing  with 
management  the  labor -cost  savings  that  have 
resulted  from  the  project. 

The  improved  communications  and 
mutual  trust  built  up  at  all  levels  through 
the  establishment  of  clear  principles  for 
Joint  decision-making  and  Increa.sed  Job 
autonomy  paid  off  this  month  in  the  re- 
markable conclusion  of  a  new  wage  agree- 
ment— three  months  ahead  of  schedule — 
without  any  intervention  by  top  officers  of 
either  company  or  union. 

"That's  the  real  triumph  of  this  project," 
commented  Gus  Howard,  a  worker  in  the 
plant's  receiving  department  head  of  the 
local  union. 

The  triumph  goes  well  beyond  Bolivar, 
however,  Mr.  Bluestone,  enthusiastic  over  the 
progress  there  toward  breaking  down  at- 
avistic labor-management  hostilities  has  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  in  a  much  more  embracing  ex- 
periment in  job  enrichment  under  union- 
company  auspices  at  dozens  of  G.M.  plants. 
Similarly,  now  that  Dr.  Harman  is  going 
into  Government,  the  Beatrice  Foods  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  a  huge  conglomerate,  that 
is  in  process  of  absorbing  his  company,  has 
as.sured  Dr.  Maccoby  that  one  of  the  chief 
pioints  of  attraction  is  the  harmonious  and 
productive  relationship  that  the  project 
achieved.  And  Dr.  Harman  hlm.self,  as  Com- 
merce Under  Secretary-designate,  is  sched- 
uled to  lead  off  for  the  Administration  at 
tomorrow's  hearings  on  the  Lundine  bill,  em- 
bodying precisely  the  principles  that  under- 
lay his  own  experiment. 

Por  Dr.  Thorsrud,  the  Norwegian  expert, 
who  has  been  involved  in  guiding  more  such 
ventures  throughout  the  world  than  any 
other  social  scientist,  the  potential  benefits 
seem  boundless.  He  enthralled  the  Capitol 
breakfast  guests  with  his  description  of  the 
retraining  programs  that  Norway  instituted 
with  unemployment  insurance  funds  when 
the  nation's  idleness  rate  reac^ied  what  was 
considered  a  calamitous  level  of  2  percent 
at  the  low  point  of  the  recession. 

As  Dr.  Thorsrxid  de.scribed  it,  the  greatest 
success  in  equipping  workers  with  new  skills 
(through  a  combination  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  community  vocational  schools)  came 
in  plants  with  active  programs  for  workers  to 
participate  in  industrial  decisionmaking. 
Senator  Javits  found  in  the  Thorsrud  report 
new  ammunition  for  his  pet  campaign  to 
convert  the  $17  billion  a  year  that  the  United 
States  now  spends  on  unemployment  in- 
siirance  into  something  more  substantial 
than  a  substitute  for  welfare. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  I'V  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  t  system  for 


a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or , 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puteiization  of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  tKe  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings    scheduled     for     Thursday, 
March  31,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today  s  Record. 
The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 
APRIL  1 
'SCO  am. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  resume  hearings  en  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  relative  to  the  feed 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
'Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation indiistry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environmental  and  Piiblic  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearlnfs  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

42G0  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs 
To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  on  Panama  Canal  negotiations 
from    Ambassadors   Ellsworth   Bunker 
and  Sol  Linowitz. 

S-116.  Capitol 
Human  Resources 

Health   and   Scientific    Research    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  protection  of  human  subjects  tised 
in  experimental  research. 
Until  12:30  p.m.      6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  664.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  insurance  of  grad\iated 
payment  mortgagees,  and  S.  1078,  to 
revise  the  experimental  mortgage  in- 
surance program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To   mark    up   proposed   first    concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authcrity. 
357  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  Linn  Haslam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   to    be    General    Coiinsel,    and 
Frank  Alan  Weil  cf  New  'York,  to  be 
an   Assistant   Secretary,   both    cf   the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  so- 
cial viability  of  various  oil-shale 
technologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978   authorizations    for    the    Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commissinn. 

457  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Fed- 
eral Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion,  and  to  reorganize  certain  nticlear 
export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  717,  to  pro- 
mote safety  and  health  in  the  mining 
industry. 
UntU:  1:00  p.m.      4232  Dirksen  Building 

11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  International  Opera- 
tions 
To  mark  up  H.R.  5040,  authorizing  ad- 
ditional fvmds  for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
the  Department  of  .State;  lo  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  hearing  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  recehe  a  briefing  by  Leonard  Wood- 
cock on  his  delegation's   recent   trip 
to  Vietnam  and  Laos.  . 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on   bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  fund? 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on.  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   projects,    to    liear    Members   of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 

To   mark   up   proposed   first   concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  recommended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263.  to  provide  for 
interim  regulatory  reform  oi  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.   Federal 
Trade     Commission.     Federal     Power 
Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Federal    Maritime    Commission,    and 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
235  Rus.sell  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
status   of   national   efforts   in   energy 
conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Suocommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research   and   Development   Ad- 
ministration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Federal 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  release  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report  entitled 
"Nuclear  Pi-oliferation  and  Safe- 
guarc":." 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits program. 
Until :  2 :00  p.m.       4232  Dirksen  Building 

Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 
To  hold  liearings  on  S.  961,  to  promote 
the   healthy  development  of  children 
w'no  would  benefit  from  adoption  by 
facilitating  their  placement  in  adop- 
tive homes. 
Until :  1 :00  p.m.       2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  heir  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
« 3 :30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  receive  a  briefing  (in  closed  session) 
from   officials  of  the   Central   Intelli- 
gence   Agency    on    the   general    world 
situation. 

S-116,  Capitol 
APRIL   5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  5G2,  the  proposed 
Unto.n  Station  Improvement  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Human  Resources 

lo  consider  S.  855,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation;  S.  755, 
extending  through  fiscal  year  1978  all 
expiring  health  programs  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Community  Health  Centers  Act;  and 
S  725,  authorizing  funds  tlircugh  fis- 
cal year  1982  tor  certain  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  persons. 
Until:  11:. 30  a.m. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on   alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  eye  glass  industry. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  am. 
.Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  continiie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  wit:ie£ses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  mark   up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  fortli  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  o^itlays,  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  recent  study 
prepared  by  the  University  of  'V/iscon- 
sin  on  food  chain  stores'  profits  and 
prices. 

318  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Stipply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased  uti- 
lization of  coal  in  electric  generating 
facilities  and  In  major  industrial  in- 
stallations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 

Ir.cergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904,  to  establish 
a  center  v.ithin  OMB  to  provide  cur- 
rent information  on  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  question  of  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  funding  levels  au- 
thorized for  Government  intelligence 
activities. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Special  Aging 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  on  older 
Americans  of  rising  energy  costs. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  am 
Commerce,   Science   and   Tran.sportation 
To  hold  a  business  meeting. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
11 :00  a.m. 
Select  Ethics 
Business  meeting  (open  with  immediate 
vote  to  go  into  closed  session)  to  dis- 
cuss committee  organization. 

1417  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  liearings  on  propoc-ed  b\idget 
estimate-?  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Memlrcrs 
of  Congress  and  public  witne.~?es. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation    • 
Science,  Tech.nology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 

APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393,  the  proposed 
Montana    Wilderness    Study    Act. 

Boom  to  be  announced 
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Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  Alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  eye  glass  indu?.try. 

424  Rjissell  Building 
lOOO  a.m. 


Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcomi  i 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
eign  aid  programs,  to  h 
nesses. 

1318  Di 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal   yea 
ConsiTmer  Product  .SafetJ; 
Office  of  Consumer  AfT 
sumer  Information  Cen 
Room  to 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
wcrks   projects,    to   hea 
Congress  and  public  w 
1114 
Budget 

To   mark   tip   proposed 
resolution  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget  o 
revenues,   and   new 

357  R 


Diik 


fli  s 


Energy  and  Nattiral  Resourc  s 
Stibcommittce  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To   continue   oversight    h^rlngs   to   de- 
termine  status  of   nati(|na]   efforts  in 
energy  conservation. 

3110  Diifcsen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Stibcomrnlttee  on  Energy, 
eration,  and  Federal 
To    continue    hearings 
strengthen    U.S.     polici 
nonprolif  eration,    and 
certain  nuclear  export 
3302  Di 


Se-v 
o  1 


bills  proposing 

air  transpor- 

ng  S.  292  and 


ksen  Building 
and     Human 


Building 
Subcom- 


ittee 

budget 

1978  for  for- 

ar  public  wit- 


pi  jposed 


ksen  Building 

Subcommittee 

pijjposed  budget 

1978  tor  the 

Commis.^ion, 

irs,  and  Con- 

er. 

be  announced 


proposed  budget 
978  for  public 
Members   of 
i|nesscs. 

sen  Building 


3t  concurrent 
recommended 
itlays.  Federal 
bucket  authority, 
ssell  Building 


T|uclear  Prolif- 

ices 

S.     897,     to 

on    nuclear 

;o    reorganize 

unctions. 

^en  Building 


s 


I  (K 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 

To  continue   oversight   hearings  on  the 
administration    of    the    Black    Lung 
Benefits  program. 
Until :  1 :00  p  m.       4332  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  question  of 
public  disclosure  of  funding  levels  au- 
thorized for  Government  intelligence 
activities. 

2228  Dirk.sen  Building 
:30  pm. 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 

To  meet  in  clased  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  from  officials  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  on  international- 
ization of  local  conflicts  in   Africa. 

S-116,  Capitol 
AFRIL  7 
9:30  am 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  refonn  in  the  air  trans- 
portation industry,  including  S.  2M 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary coiistructlon  prograin.s,  on  fuiids 
for  NATO  and  cl,i.ssified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittpe 
To  hoid  hearing*;  on  S.  1019,  to  aiithorize 
funds   for   fiscal   years    1978   and    1979 
for  certain  maritime  programs. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resotirces 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Prorluctlcii  and 
Supply 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  977.  to  con- 
serve gas  and  oil  by  fostering  incre-i^ed 
utilization  of  ccal  In  electric  generat- 
ing facilities  and  in  major  industrial 
installations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
To   hold   a   closed   hearing  on    proposed 
fiscal    year     1978     authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Special  on  Aging 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Impact  on 
older  Americans  of  rising  energy  costs. 
1224  Dirks^>n  Building 
2:00  pm. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Frank  Press,  of  ?.Iassachusetts,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL   8 
9 : 00  am. 

Governmental  Affairs 

To    continue    hearings    on    S.    826,    to 

establish   a  Department  of  Energy   in 

the   Federal    Government   to  direct   a 

coordinated  iiational  energy  policy. 

Until:  5  p  m.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  18 
10:00  am. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Indcpendent  Agencie.5  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


March  30,  1977 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  national  wa- 
ter policy  in  view  of  ctirrent  drought 
situations. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To   hold    hearings   on    S.   825,   to   foster 
competition  and  consximer  protection 
policies  in   the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  he£,rings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  btidget 
e.stimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Contimerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hojd  hearings  en  S.  126,  to  establish 
an     Earthquake     Hazards     Reduction 
Program. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  am. 
Banking,  Housing,  p.nd  Urban  Affairs. 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  hotislng 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to     the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 

a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 

natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 

Shelf. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  atidlting  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Jtidiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S,  B25,  to  foster 
competition  and  loiistimer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p  m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  btidg- 
et estimates  for  fi.scal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
9  30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To   continue  hearings   en   the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, 111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


March  30,  1977 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Hotislng,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  658,  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  Oregon  for  Inclusion 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To   continue   hearings   to   examine   ac- 
counting  and  auditing   practices   and 
procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  Reserve  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 

Select  Small  Buslne.ss 

To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
business  as  they  relate  to  product 
liability. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  author- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  support  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  small  busi- 
ness development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  in 
connection    with    delays    and    conges- 
tion   occurring    at    U.S.    alrports-of- 
entry. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Stibcommittfte 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consum.er  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National   Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 


9743 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear RegvUatory  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  3 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on-  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  718.  to  provide 
veterans  with  certain  cost  information 
on   conversion   of   government   super- 
vised insurance  to  Individual  life  in- 
surance policies. 
Until :  12  noon        6202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
amending  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  AUairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final   recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subconunittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation amending  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  5 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  contintie  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  certain  cost  infor- 
mation on  conversion  of  government 
supervised  insurance  to  individual  life 
insurance  policies. 
Until:  12  noon       6202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting  its   final   recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  designed  to 
promote  methods  by  which  contro- 
versies involving  consumers  may  be 
resolved. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 

B.anking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jiu-isdlction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final   recommendations   to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
broadcasting  Industry,  Including  net- 
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work    licensing, 
on  TV.  etc. 


ndv 

231 

10 


and 


Subcom  nlttee 


MAY 

9:30  am. 

Commerce.  Selence, 
Communications 

To  continue  oversight 
broadcasting  indtj.-tr 
work  llcen.'!lng.  ad\- 
TV,  etc. 

235 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcomm 
To  resume  hearings  on 
eslimates  for  fiscal 
Federal        Railroad 
(Northeast  Corridor) 
1224 
Banking.   Housing,    and 
To   resume   oversight 
monetary  policy. 

6302 
Government  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports, 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  e 
tng   and   auditing   pn 
cedures. 

3302 

MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,   and 
Communications  Subconi 


ert  sing 


Russell  Building 


ttee 

proposed  budget 

yfSLT   1978  for  the 

Administration 

)irksen  Building 
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The  Senate  met  at  9: 
expiration  of  the  recess, 
to  order  by  Hon.  Lloyd  B 
a  tor  from  the  State  of  Te? 


3) 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Re\le 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered 
prayer : 


O  Lord  our  God,  we  lift 
Thee  at  the  beginning  of 
a  substitute  for  work, 
work  may  be  hallowed  by 
May  we  work  as  though 
pended    upon   us   and 
everything    depended 
strain  us  from  devising  ou 
drafting  our  own  codes, 
upon  Thee  to  bless  them, 
us  close  to  Thee,  attimed 
obedient  to  Thy  law  so 
may  begin,  continue,  and 
the  glory  of  Thy  name  an 
ment  of  Thy  kingdom.  An 


APPOINTMENT   OF 
DENT  PRO 


Si  (J 


The  PRESIDING  OPFIClER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commu)  lication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Eastland  K 

The  legislative  clerk  reai  the  following 
letter: 

u.s 

President  prc 
Washington,  D.C., 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent 
on  official  duties.  1  appoint 
SSN,  a  Senator  from  the  ^ 
perform  the  duties  of  the 
absence. 

James  O.  KIastland, 
Presiden '  pro  tempore. 


.  H  in 
Sti  te 
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rtlslng,    violence 
Pu.sseH  Building 

Transportation 


hearings  on  the 
.  including  net- 
,  violence  on 


To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting  and 
Management 
To    continue    hearings    to    examine    ac- 
counting and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY    18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on    proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fi.scal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to    hear    Secretary    of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to    hear    Secretary    of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 


To  resume  hearings  to  examine  account- 
ing and  auditing  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10  00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To    continue    hearings    to   examine   ac- 
counting and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Ru&seU  Building 
JUNE  14 
9:30  am. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Tran.sportatlon 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE    15 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Tran.sportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21, 1977) 


am.,  on  the 
nd  was  called 
;ntsen,  a  Sen- 
as. 


Mr.    BENTSEN   thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


rend  Edward 
the  following 


our  prayer  to 
he  day,  not  as 

bu  t  that  all  our 
Thy  presence, 
(verything  de- 

p: ly   as   though 

upfn  Thee.  Re- 
own  schemes. 

add  then  calling 

dut  rather  keep 

to  Thy  spirit, 

thfet  what  we  do 
r.d  iu  Thee,  to 
the  advance- 
en. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
March  30.   1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  in  the  Navy  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  ask  unanimous 
conserit  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  that  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  report  the  nomina- 
tion. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
URES ON  THE  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  measures  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  unanimous-consent  calen- 
dar as  of  yesterday  which  can  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time.  They  still  remain 
without  objection  from  either  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  cal- 
endar orders  Nos.  58  and  59  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent calendar. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Vice  Adm.  Julien  J.  Le- 
Bourgeois,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object 
to  the  nomination,  the  majority  leader 
is  correct.  There  is  no  objection  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  this  confirmation,  and 
I  shall  not  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ERDA  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill.  (S.  37)  to  amend  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5906) .  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  with  amendments 
as  follows: 

On  page  0.  line  1.  strike  "forebearance" 
and.  insert  "forbe.^rance"; 

On  page  13,  line  12,  strike  "Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs"  and  insert  "Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources"; 

On  page  14,  line  10,  following  "appro- 
priated" Insert  '"effective  October  1,  1877,  and 
thereafter"; 

On  page  18,  line  2,  following  "energy-re- 
lated" insert  "portions  of"; 
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So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  101.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974   (42  U.S.C.  5906)    is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Federal  loan  guarantees:  Provided, 
That  all  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
apply  to  such  guarantees  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to 
demonstrations  under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  201.  The  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5901,  et  seq.)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"LOAN    GUARANTEES    FOR    COMMERCIAL    BIOMASS 
DEMONSTRATION    FACILITIES 

Sec  20.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  to  assure  adequate  Federal  support 
to  foster  a  commercial  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  produce  on  a  commercial  scale  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  other  desirable  forms  of 
energy  from  blomass; 

"(2)  to  authorize  loan  guarantees  for  the 
construction  and  startup  and  related  costs 
of  commercial  demonstration  facilities  for 
the  conversion  of  blomass  into  synthetic 
fuels  and  other  forms  of  energy;  and 

"(3)  to  gather  Information  about  the 
technological,  economic,  environmental,  and 
social  costs,  benefits,  and  Impacts  of  such 
commercial   demonstration   facilities. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
In  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  guar- 
antee and  to  make  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee, in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  (not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act)  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
the  payment  of  Interest  on,  and  the  principal 
balance  of,  bonds,  debentures,  not«s,  and 
other  obligations  Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  borrower  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  financ- 
ing the  construction  and  startup  costs  of 
commercial  demonstration  facilities  for  the 
conversion  of  blomass  Into  synthetic  fuels; 
and  (B)  financing  the  construction  and 
startup  costs  of  commercial  demonstration 
facilities  to  generate  desirable  forms  of 
energy  (including  synthetic  fuels)  In  com- 
mercial quantities  from  bloconverslon.  The 
outstanding  Indebtedness  guaranteed  and 
committed  to  be  guaranteed  under  clauses 
(A),  and  (B),  of  this  paragraph  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  $300,000,000. 

"(2)  An  applicant  for  any  guarantee  under 
this  section  shall  provide  information  to  the 
Administrator  in  such  form  and  with  such 
content  as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary. 

"(3)  Prior  to  issuing  any  guarantee  under 
this  section  the  Administrator  shall  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  timing.  Interest 
rate,  and  substantial  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  guarantee. 

"(4)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  guarantees  issued  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  principal  and  interest. 

"(5)  With  respect  to  any  demonstration 
facility  for  the  conversion  of  solid  waste  (as 
that  term  is  defined  in  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  as  amended),  the  Administrator, 
prior  to  Issuing  any  guarantee  under  this 


section,  must  be  in  receipt  of  a  certification 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  any  appropriate 
State  or  areav.ide  solid  waste  management 
planning  agency  that  the  proposed  applica- 
tion for  a  guarantee  is  consistent  with  any 
applicable  suggested  guidelines  published 
pursuant  to  section  209(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  and  any  ap- 
plicable State  or  regional  solid  waste  man- 
agement plan. 

"(c)  The  Administrator,  with  due  regard 
for  the  need  for  competition,  shall  guarantee 
or  make  a  commitment  to  guarantee  any 
obligation  under  subsection  (b)  only  If — 

"( 1 )  the  Administrator  Is  satlsaed  that  the 
financial  assistance  applied  for  Is  necessary 
to    encourage   financial    participation; 

"(2)  the  amount  guaranteed  does  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
commercial  demonstration  facility,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator:  Provided.  That 
the  amount  guaranteed  may  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  com- 
mercial demonstration  facility  during  the 
period  of  construction  and  startup;  and 

"(3)  the  Admlni-jtrator  has  determined 
that  there  will  be  a  continued  reasonable 
assurance  of  full  repayment; 

"(4)  the  obligation  is  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  it  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other 
financing; 

"(5)  the  Administrator  has  determined, 
taking  into  consideration  all  available  forms 
of  assistance  under  this  section  and  other 
Federal  statutes,  that  the  impacts  directly 
resulting  from  the  proposed  commercial 
demonstration  facility  have  been  fully  eval- 
uated by  the  borrower,  the  Administrator, 
and  others; 

"(6)  the  maximum  maturity  of  the  obliga- 
tion does  not  exceed  thirty  years,  or  90  per 
centum  of  the  projected  useful  economic  life 
of  the  physical  assets  of  the  commercial 
demonstration  facility  covered  by  the  guar- 
antee, whichever  Is  less,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

"  (d)  At  least  sixty  days  prior  to  submitting 
a  report  to  Congress  pursuant  to  subsection 
(m)  of  this  section  on  each  guarantee,  the 
Administrator  shall  request  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  written  views,  com- 
ments, and  recommendations  concerning  the 
Impact  of  such  guarantee  or  commitment  on 
competition  and  concentration  In  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  and  give  due  consideration 
to  views,  comments,  and  recommendations 
received:  Provided,  That  if  either  official 
recommends  against  making  such  guarantee 
or  commitment,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
do  so  unless  he  determines  In  writing  that 
such  guarantee  or  commitment  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

"(e)(1)  As  soon  as  the  Administrator 
knows  the  geographic  location  of  a  proposed 
facility  for  which  a  guarantee  or  a  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  is  sought  under  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  inform  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  officials  of  each  political  subdivi- 
sion and  Indian  tribe,  as  appropriate,  in 
which  the  facility  would  be  located  or  which 
would  be  Impacted  by  such  facility.  The 
Administrator  shall  not  guarantee  or  make 
a  commitment  to  guarantee  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  if  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  proposed  facility  would 
be  located  recommends  that  such  action  not 
be  taken  unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
there  is  an  overriding  national  Interest  In 
taking  such  action  in  order  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  If  the  Administrator 
decides  to  guarantee  or  make  a  commitment 
to  guarantee  despite  a  Governor's  recom- 
mendation not  to  take  such  action,  the 
Administrator  shall  communicate,  in  writing, 
to  the  Governor  reasons  for  not  concurring 
with  such  recommendation.  The  Administra- 
tor's decision,  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
shall  be  final  unless  determined  upon  Judicial 


review  to  be  arbitrary  and  capricious.  Such 
review  shall  take  place  in  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
State  Involved  is  located,  upon  application 
made  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
such  decision.  The  Administrator  shall,  by 
regulation,  establish  procedures  for  review  of, 
and  comment  on,  the  proposed  facility  by 
States,  local  political  subdivisions,  and  In- 
dian tribes  which  may  be  Impacted  by  such 
faculty,  and  the  general  public. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  review  and 
approve  the  plans  of  the  applicant  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  any  commer- 
cial demonstration  and  related  facilities  con- 
structed or  to  be  constructed  with  assistance 
under  this  section.  Such  plans  and  the  actual 
construction  shall  include  such  monitoring 
and  other  data-gathering  costs  a.ssociated 
with  such  facility  as  are  required  by  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  program  under  this 
section.  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  such  demonstra- 
tion facility,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
construction  costs,  and  start-up  costs. 

"(f)  Except  in  accordance  with  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  contained  In  the  writ- 
ten contract  of  guarantee,  no  guarantee  is- 
sued or  commitment  to  guarantee  made  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  terminated,  canceled, 
cr  otherwise  revoked.  Such  a  guarantee  or 
commitment  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  underlying  obligation  Is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
that  such  obligation  has  been  approved  and 
is  legal  as  to  principal,  interest,  and  other 
terms.  Subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  guar- 
antee or  commitment  to  guarantee,  such  a 
guarantee  shall  be  incontestable  in  the  hands 
of  the  holder  .of  the  guaranteed  obligation, 
except  as  to  fraud  or  material  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  holder. 

"(g)  (1)  If  there  is  a  default  by  the  bor- 
rower, as  defined  in  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  and  in  the  guarantee 
contract,  the  holder  of  the  obligation  shall 
have  the  right  to  demand  payment  of  the 
unpaid  amount  from  the  Administrator. 
Within  such  period  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
guarantee  or  related  agreements,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  pay  to  the  holder  of  the  obli- 
gation the  unpaid  interest  on  and  unpaid 
principal  of  the  guaranteed  obligation  as  to 
which  the  borrower  has  defaulted,  unless  the 
Administrator  finds  that  there  was  no  default 
by  the  borrower  In  the  payment  of  interest 
or  principal  or  that  such  default  has  been 
remedied.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  anv  forbearance  bv  the 
holder  of  the  oblleation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
borrower  which  mav  be  aereed  upon  bv  the 
parties  to  the  ruaranteed  obligation  and  ap- 
proved bv  the  Admlnlstrato'. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  nay- 
ment  under  naraerauh  (1)  of  this  subsection 
the  Administrator  shall  be  subrogated  to 
the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  such  oayment 
as  s'-ieclfled  in  the  guarantee  or  related 
agreements  including,  where  appropriate, 
the  authority  (notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law)  to  comtjlete,  maintain, 
operate,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
property  acquired  pursuant  to  such  guaran- 
tee or  related  agreements  or  to  permit  the 
borrower,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Administrator,  to  continue  to  pursue 
the  purposes  of  the  commercial  demonstra- 
tion facility  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  this  is  In  the  public  interest. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  a  default  on  any 
guarantee  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  notify  the  Attorney  General, 
who  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  recover  the  amounts  of  any 
payments  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (in- 
cluding any  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest under  subsection  (h) )  from  such 
assets  of  the  defaulting  borrower  as  are 
associated  with  the  commercial  demonstra- 
tion faculty,  or  from  any  other  security  In- 
cluded in  the  terms  of  the  guarantee. 
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"(4)    For  purposes  of  this 
and  tecbxiology  resulting 
clal  demonstration  facility 
as  project  assets  of  such 
ance  with  the  terms  and 
guarantee     agreement.     Fu 
guarantee  agreement   shall 
vision  specifying   that 
and  other  proprietary  rights 
essary   for  the   completion 
the  commercial  demonstration 
be  available  to  the  Oov 
Ignees   on    equitable    terms, 
consideration  to  the  amount 
ment's  default  payments. 

"(h)  With  respect  to  any 
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tor  is  authorized  to  enter  in 
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the  fund  established  by  this 
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nients  which   become   due 
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Administrator  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  borrower  is  unab 
payments  and  Is  not  In 
public  Interest  to  permit 
continue   to   pursue   the 
demonstration  facility;  and 
benefit  to  the  Federal 
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greater  than  that  which  woi|ld 
event  of  default. 

"(2)   the  amount  of  such 
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and  Interest  which  the 
to  pay  under  the  loan 

"(3)  the  borrower  agrees 
Administrator   for   such 
and  conditions.  Including 
satisfactory  to  the 

"(1)  Regulations  required 
shall  be  Issued  within  oni 
eighty  days  after  enactment 
except  as  provided  In  subsec 
section.  All  regulations  uni 
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"(2)    The   report   submittal 
graph  (1)   of  this  subsection 
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of    the   demonstration 
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"(C)  proposed  regulations  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(D)  a  list  of  Federal  agencies,  govern- 
mental entitles,  and  other  persons  that  will 
be  consulted  or  utilized  to  Implement  the 
program;  and 

"(E)  methods  and  procedures  by  which 
the  Information  gathered  under  the  program 
will  be  analyzed  and  disseminated. 

"(4)  The  report  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  updated  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  at  least  annually 
for  the  duration  of  that  program  under  this 
section. 

"(1)  Prior  to  Issuing  any  guarantee  or  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  Senate  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  on  the  proposed  commercial 
demonstration  facility  and  such  guarantee. 
Such  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee 
shall  not  be  finalized  under  the  authority 
granted  by  this  section  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  ninety  calendar  days  (not  including 
any  day  on  which  either  House  of  Congress 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  calendar  days  to  ia  day 
certain)  from  the  date  on  which  such  report 
Is  received  by  such  committees:  Provided, 
That,  where  the  cost  of  such  commercial 
demonstration  facility  exceeds  $50,000,000 
such  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee 
shall  not  be  finalized  if  prior  to  the  close 
of  such  ninety-day  period  either  House 
passes  a  resolution  stating  in  substance  that 
such  House  does  not  favor  the  making  of 
such  guarantee  or  commitment. 

"(m)(lj  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  (hereafter  in 
this  section  called  the  "fund")  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Administrator  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program 
authorized  by  clauses  (A),  and  (B),  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated effective  October  1.  1977,  and  thereafter 
to  the  fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  section, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  payments 
of  Interest  and  principal  and  the  payment 
of  interest  differentials  and  redemption  of 
debt.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator as  Interest  payments  or  repajrraents 
of  principal  on  loans  which  are  guaranteed 
under  this  section,  fees,  and  any  other 
moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by  him 
from  operations  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  In   the  fund. 

"(3)  All  payments  on  obligations,  appro- 
priate expenses  (including  reimbursements 
to  other  government  accounts),  and  repay- 
ments pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
the  fund  subject  to  appropriations.  If  at  any 
time  the  Administrator  determines  that 
moneys  in  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  requirements 
of  the  fund,  such  excess  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(4)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
in  the  fund  are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
as  authorized  by  subsections  (b)(1),  (g), 
and  (h)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Redemption  of  such  notes  or  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator  from  ap- 
propriations or  other  moneys  available  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  loan 
guarantees  authorized  by  clauses  (A)  and 
<B)   of  section  (b)(1)   Rnd  subsections  (g) 


and  (h)  of  this  section.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  beax  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  taking  Into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compar- 
able maturities  during  the  month  preceding 
the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 
TTie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  here- 
under and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
tmder  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  and  the 
purpose  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchase  of  such  notes  or  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"(n)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States, 

"(2)  'United  States'  means  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa,  and 

"(3)  'borrower'  or  'applicant'  shall  Include 
any  Individual,  firm,  corporation,  company, 
partnership,  association,  society,  trust,  joint 
venture.  Joint  stock  company,  or  other  non- 
Federal  entity. 

"(o)  An  applicant  seeking  a  guarantee 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  must 
be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States. 
A  corporation,  partnership,  firm,  or  associa- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen 
or  national  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  it  satisfac- 
torily meets  all  the  requirements  of  section 
802  of  title  46,  United  States  Code,  for  de- 
termining such  citizenship,  except  that  the 
provisions  in  subsection  (a)  of  such  section 
802  concerning  (1)  the  citizenship  of  offi- 
cers or  directors  of  a  corporation,  and  (2) 
the  interest  required  to  be  owned  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  association,  or  part- 
nership operating  a  vessel  In  the  coastwise 
trade,  shall  not  be  applicable. 

"(p)  No  part  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  transferred  to  any 
other  agency  or  authority,  except  pursuant 
to  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
project  agreements  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  any  commercial  demonstra- 
tion facility  for  the  conversion  or  blocon- 
verslon  of  solid  waste  (as  that  term  is  de- 
fined In  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended)  shall  be  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  May  7,  1976,  Interagency  Agree- 
ment between  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  on  the  Development 
of  Energy  from  Solid  Wastes,  and  specifically, 
that  In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  (1) 
for  those  energy-related  projects  of  mutual 
interest,  planning  will  be  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, following  which  project  re- 
sponsibility win  be  assigned  to  one  agency; 
(2)  energy-related  portions  of  projects  for 
recovery  of  synthetic  fuels  or  other  forms  of 
energy  from  solid  waste  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration;  and  (3)  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  retain 
responsibility  for  the  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  institutional  aspects  of  solid 
waste  projects  and  for  assurance  that  such 
projects  are  consistent  with  any  applicable 
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suggested  guidelines  published  pursuant  to 
section  209(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended,  and  any  applicable  State 
or  regional  solid  waste  management  plan. 

"(q)  Inventions  made  or  conceived  in  the 
course  of  or  under  a  guarantee  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  title 
and  waiver  requirements  and  conditions  of 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

"(r)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  which 
is  Issued  after  the  enactment  of  this  section 
by,  or  in  behalf  of,  any  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  Indian  tribe  and  which  is 
either  guaranteed  under,  or  supported  by 
taxes  levied  by  said  Issuer  which  are  guaran- 
teed under,  this  section,  the  interest  paid  on 
such  obligation  and  received  by  the  pur- 
chaser thereof  (or  the  purchaser's  succes- 
sor in  interest)  shall  be  included  in  gross 
Income  for  the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended: 
Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  pay 
to  such  Uisuer  out  of  the  fund  established  by 
this  section  such  portion  of  the  Interest  on 
such  obligations,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 
after  taking  Into  account  current  market 
yields  ( 1 )  on  obligations  of  said  Issuer,  If  any, 
or  (2)  on  other  obligations  with  similar 
terms  aiid  conditions  the  interest  on  which 
is  rot  so  Included  In  gross  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1  of  said  Code,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with,  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .shall  require. 

"(s)(l)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adininls- 
tratiou  who — 

"(A)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
thl".  section;  and 

"(B)(1)  has  any  known  financial  Interest 
in  any  person  who  is  applying  for  or  receiv- 
ing financial  asi^lstance  for  a  commercial 
demonstration  facility  under  this  section; 
or 

"(ii)  has  any  knov,n  financial  interest  in 
property  from  which  biomass  or  otlier  energy 
resources  are  conamercially  produced  in  con- 
nection with  any  con\mercial  demonstration 
facility  receiving  flnariflal  acci'itance  under 
this  Eection, 

shall,  beginning  February  1,  1977,  annually 
file  with  the  Admluistratcir  a  written  state- 
ment concerning  all  such  Interests  held  by 
such  officer  or  employee  during  the  piccedlng 
calendar  year.  Such  statement  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall 

"(A)  act  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

"(i)  to  define  the  term  known  financial 
Interest'  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection;  and 

"(H)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which  the 
requirement  to  file  writ'^en  statements  speci- 
Ified  in  paragraph  (1)  will  be  monitored 
and  enforced,  including  appropriate  provi- 
sions for  the  filing  by  sucli  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  statemeiits  and  the  review 
by  the  Administrator  of  such  staieiaents; 
and 

"(B)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  .such  dis- 
cloaia-es  and  the  actlon3  taken  in  regard 
thereto  during  ths  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(3)  In  the  rules  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  AdmlniTtrator 
may  identify  specific  positions  within  the 
Administration  \^iilch  are  of  a  nonpoMcy- 
maWng  nature  and  provide  that  officers  or 
employees  occupying  such  positions  s^aU  he 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  subject 
to.  and  knowingly  violates,  this  subsection  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder  shall  be 
fineo  not  more  than  $2,500  or  imprisoned  nor 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(t)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  obligations  of  any  bor- 
rower receiving  a  guarantee  pursuant  to  this 
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section  to  comply  with  Federal  and  State  en- 
vironmental land  use,  water,  and  health  and 
safety  laws  and  regulations  or  to  obtain  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  permits,  licenses, 
and  certificates. 

"(u)  The  information  maintained  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  1905  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  a  manner  that  will  facili- 
tate Its  dissemination:  Provided,  That  upon 
a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
by  any  person  that  any  Information,  or  por- 
tion tliereof,  obtained  under  this  section  by 
the  Administrator  dliectly  or  indirectly  from 
such  person  would,  if  made  public,  divulge 
(1)  trade  secrets  or  (2)  other  proprietary  in- 
formation of  such  person,  the  Administrator 
shall  not  disclose  such  information  and  dis- 
closure thereof  sliail  be  punishable  under 
section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code: 
Provided  further,  That  the  Administrator 
shall,  upon  request,  provide  such  informa- 
tion (A)  any  delegate  of  the  Administrator 
for  the  purpose  of  carryiixs  out  this  Act.  and 
(B)  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  General  Accounting  Office,  other 
Federal  ageacies,  or  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  when  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  this  and 
other  statutes,  but  such  agencies  and  agency 
heads  shall  not  release  such  Information  to 
the  public,  "nils  section  Is  not  authority  to 
withhold  information  from  Congress,  or  fiom 
any  committee  of  Congress  upon  request  of 
tlae  chairman.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'person'  shall  include  the 
borrower. 

"(v)  Notv/ithstandin.':  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  authority  to  make  guar- 
antees or  commitments  to  guarantee  under 
subsection  (b)(1),  the  aiithority  to  make 
contracts  under  subsection  (h),  the  author- 
ity to  charge  and  collect  fees  under  subsec- 
tion (J),  and  the  authorities  under  subsec- 
tion (m)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
only  to  the  extent  provided,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  in  appropriation  Acts  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(w)  For  purposes  of  this  section  'bio- 
mass' shall  irchjde.  but  is  not  limited  to,  ani- 
ma!  and  timber  wast«.  urban  and  Industrial 
waste,  sewerage  .sludge,  and  oceanic  and  ter- 
restrial crops.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  conr-ont  that  the 
amendments  be  consiriered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bioc. 

The  bill  ;vas  ordered  to  be  engro.<^5ed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
find  pai:sed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  •which 
the  bill  v/as  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ack  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  95-70  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


PURPOSE   OF   THE   MEASURE 


The  purpose  of  S.  37  is  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  (42  U5.C.  6906)  so  as 
to  provide  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  with  authority  to  uti- 
lize loan  guarantees  in  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  energy  and 
energy-related  technologies.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  the  authorization  of  a  loan 
guarantee  program  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing, construction  and  operation  of  com- 
mercialized demoiLstration  facilities  for  the 
conversion  of  biomass  into  synthetic  fuel  tx 
other  usable  forms  of  energy. 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Senate  bill  37  would  amend  the  Federal 
Non-Nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  by  authorizing  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  enter  into  agreements,  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  interest  on  and  principal  balance  of  loans 
and  other  forms  of  financial  conunitments 
secured  for  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  energy  and  energy-related  research, 
development  and  demonstration  projects. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  loan  guarantee  program,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  whereby  the 
Administrator  of  ERDA  is  authorized  to 
guarantee  and  to  make  commitments  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  Interest  on,  and 
the  principal  balance  of,  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  and  other  obligations  issued  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  construction  and  Initial  oper- 
ation of  commercial-sized  demonstration  fa- 
cilities for  the  conversion  of  biomass  into 
s}'nthetlc  fuel  or  other  usable  forms  of  en- 
ergy. The  total  outstanding  indebtedness 
that  may  be  guaranteed,  at  any  time,  by 
the  Administration  of  ERDA  is  limited  to 
$300  million. 

FACKCROUND    AND   NEED 

In  1975,  the  then  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  considered  the 
development  of  a  national  program  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  synthetic  fuels 
through  the  u;se  of  Federal  loan  guarantees. 
Various  private  sector  concerns  were  (and 
stUl  are)  unable  to  obtain  financial  backing 
for  the  construction  of  first-of-a-klnd  com- 
mercialized demonstration  facilities  without 
partial  Federal  assistance.  Faced  with  the 
reality  that  this  Nation's  domestic  oil  re- 
serves are  continuing  to  decline  and  that 
ultimately  the  petroleum  exporting  nations 
win  lack  suiTicient  resources  to  export  the 
Interior  Committee  acted  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram. This  Nation  has  vast  amounts  of  en- 
ergy .stored  In  its  coal,  shale,  and  biomass 
reserves;  much  more  so  than  it  does  In  its 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  reserves.  The 
purpose  of  enacting  a  synthc-Uc  fuels  pro- 
gram, therefore,  Is  to  assure  that  this  coun- 
try investigates  all  possible  substitutes  for 
the  declining  liquid  and  gaseous  supplies. 
The  intent  Is  to  gp.ther  Information  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  these  processes 
are  technically  feasible  and  cost  effective. 

By  a  vote  of  92  to  2,  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Interior  Committee's  recommendation 
last  year  to  adopt  a  ,$6  billion  loan  guarantee 
program.  The  conversion  of  biomass  to  sjm- 
thetic  fuels  or  other  forms  of  energy  was 
included  in  the  loan  guarantee  program. 
After  agreement  by  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees to  retain  the  provision  of  the  loan 
guarantee  program,  the  Senate  again  adopted 
the  conference  report  but  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rejected  that  portion  of  the  rec- 
ommendations dealing  with  the  loan  guar- 
antee program. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  4th  Congress 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  action  on  a  syn- 
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thetlc  fuels  option,  the  comm 
reinsert  into  the  authorization 
year  J  977  the  blomass  portion 
program  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  during  consideration 
year  1976  authorization  bill.  M 
Interior  Committee  meeting  In 
sion  reiterated  support  for  the 
ment  of  a  synthetic  fuels 
eommittee  specifically  did  not 
the  broader  synthetic  fuels  pri 
could  include  coal,  oil  shale, 
solar    energy    resources)    in 
further  action  by  the  House  o 
lives  upon  a  synthetic  fuels 
consideration    during   the   seco 
the  94th  Congress.  The  bill 
tlon  in  the  House   (H.R.  12112 
authorized  a  $4.0  billion  loan 
price  support  program  for  the 
synthetic  fuels,  including  biom 
merclal  demonstration  scale.  In 
legislation  would  have  author! 
onstratlon  of  energy  conscrvat 
gies  m  Indiistrlal  and  business 
a  vote  to  adopt  rules  by  whlc 
H.R.    12112,    the    membership   ( 
voted  (193-192)  to  deny  the  a 
posed  rules  and  the  measure  wj 
consldered  on  the  merits. 

However,   Senate   and   House 
the  ft.'jcal  year  1977  ERDA  au 
tH.R.  13350)   agreed  to  the 
which  authorized  ERDA  to  i.<!S 
antees  and  to  xmdertake  a  $30( 
guarantee    program    to    conver 
various  forms  of  useful  energy. 
Representatives    subsequently 
conference  report  to  H.R.  1 
ate,  on  matters  unrelated  to 
antce  provisions,  failed  to  adoj  t 
ence    report    Just    prior    to 
the  94th  Congress.  Senate  bill 
by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack,'K)n 
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tration m  the  energy  supply  industry.  ERDA 
must  do  this  In  a  timely  fashion,  but  at  least 
60  days  before  ERDA  sends  Its  report  on  the 
proposed  guarantee  to  Congress  imder  sub- 
jection ( 1 ) . 

Section  20{e)(l)— State  review 

Section  20(e)  (1)  provides  that  once  ERDA 
has  ascertained,  after  reviewing  applications 
for  loan  guarantees  and  determining  which 
are  capable  of  being  approved,  where  a  pro- 
posed demonstration  facility  is  likely  to  be 
located,  ERDA  must  promptly  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  governmental  of- 
liclals  Before  ERDA  can  approve  any  such 
application,  however,  ERDA  miist  give  the 
Governor  of  the  State  where  the  facility  will 
be  located  an  opporttmlty  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation thereon. 

If  the  Governor  recommends  against  mak- 
ing the  guarantee  for  the  facility,  the  ERDA 
must  refrain  from  doing  so  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  there  Is  an  overriding 
natlonr.l  interest  and  sets  forth  his  reasons 
for  this  finding  In  writing  to  the  Governor. 

The  ERDA  decision  is  .subject  to  judicial 
review  filed  within  90  days  af  ;er  the  decision. 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  ERDA  regula- 
tions concerning  review  by  States  and  com- 
munities which  may  be  impacted  by  the 
facility  in  any  way  and  by  the  general  public. 

Section  20ig)(2) — Disposal  of  property  in 
case  of  default 
In  the  event  of  default,  the  Administrator 
Is  provided  with  the  authority  to  complete 
the  project,  maintain  the  facility,  operate 
the  facility,  including  purchase  of  necessary 
feedstock  and  other  material,  and  the  ati- 
thority  to  sell  the  products  or  energy  pro- 
duced by  the  facility.  Such  operation  may 
be  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  other 
parties  or  by  the  defaulting  borrower,  where 
the  Administrator  determines  that  permit- 
ting the  borrower  to  continue  pursuing  the 
purposes  of  the  facility  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

Section  2n{g)(4) — Disposition  of  Patents  on 
Default 

Section  20(g)(4)  provides  that  "patents 
and  technology  resulting  from  the  commer- 
cial demonstration  facility  shall  be  treated 
iis  project  as.<sets  of  such  facility  in  accord- 
ance with  term-5  p.r.d  conditioiis  of  the  g\iar- 
antee  agreement."  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision IS  to  make  clear  that  in  the  event  of 
default  Intangible  assets  such  as  patents 
and  technology  are  subject  to  claim  by  the 
United  .States  in  the  same  manner  as  tangi- 
ble, physical  a-ssets.  The  term  technology 
is  intended  to  be  all-inclusive  and  embrace 
Kuch  Items  as  know-how  and  trade  secrets. 
Patents  and  technology  may  well  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  assets  of  a  defaulted  proj- 
ect, and  should  be  available  to  the  United 
States  upon  default. 

Section  20(g)(4)  also  provides  that  "the 
guarantee  agreement  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision specifying  that  patents,  technology, 
and  other  proprietary  rights  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  completion  or  operation  of 
the  commercial  demonstration  facility  .shall 
be  available  to  the  Government  and  its 
designees  on  equitable  terms,  including  due 
consideration  to  the  amovint  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's default  payments."  The  purpose 
of  this  authority  is  to  insure  that  the  full 
complement  of  patents  and  technology  re- 
quired for  the  limited  purpose  of  completing 
and  operating  the  defaulting  project  will  be 
available  to  the  Government  and  Its  desig- 
nees. Without  this  provision,  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  blocking  patents  and  technology 
of  the  project  participation  or  patents  and 
technology  license  to  the  project  participant 
by  others  might  frustrate  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  or  its  designee  to  expeditiously 
and  economically  complete  the  project. 

Waivers  under  section  20(r)  of  this  act 
are  not  Intended  to  override  the  applicability 
of  section  20(g)(4)  and  should  be  made 
subject  to  its  provisions. 


Section  20{k)  and  20{1) — Congressional 
Oversight 

Section  20(k)  provides  that  before  EEDA 
finally  makes  a  binding  commitment  to 
guarantee,  or  a  guarantee  of,  obligations  to 
any  borrower  to  build  a  commercial  demon- 
stration facility,  ERDA  must  transmit  to  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natxiral  Re- 
sources Committee  a  complete  report  on  the 
proposed  guarantee  and  facility. 

Such  report  on  each  proposed  pTiarantee 
or  commitment  will  lay  before  the  commit- 
tees for  90  calendar  days,  exclusive  of  days 
either  Hoti.se  adjourns  for  more  than  3  days. 

If  the  estimated  cost  cf  proposed  commer- 
cial demonstration  facility  will  exceed  $50 
million,  ERDA  shall  not  finall??  the  gtiaran- 
tee  or  commitment  for  that  facility  If  either 
House  passes  a  resoltiticn  of  disapproval 
within  the  90  days  period. 
Section  20{p) — Transfer  of  loan  guarantee 
program 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  entire 
loan  gxiarantee  program  Is  to  remain  with 
the  ERDA  until  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Congress.  The  committee  does  not  Intend  to 
prevent  the  participation  and  cooperation  of 
other  Federal  agencies  with  the  ERDA 
through  normal  fund  transfers  provided  that 
the  ERDA  maintain  the  final  authority  to 
control  the  program. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTOBY 

On  January  10.  1977,  the  bill  S.  37,  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  en  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  The  bill,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  4,  was  sxibsequenlly 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  en  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  Senate  bill  37  Is  al- 
most identical  to  titles  VII  and  VllI  of  H  R. 
13350,  94th  Congress,  2nd  session.  The  major 
provisions  of  S.  37  have  bfpn  extensively 
considered  In  the  preceding  Congress  and 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  On  March  10,  1977, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  ordered  the  bill  favorably  re- 
ported with  certain  amendments  of  a  tech- 
nical nature. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION   AND  TABULATION 
or   VOTES 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  in  open  business  session  on 
March  10,  1977,  by  unanlmoiis  vote  cf  a 
quorum  present  recommends  that  the  Sen- 
ate pass  S.  37,  with  certain  amendments  of 
a  technical  nature  as  previously  described 
herein. 

SECTION-BV-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  101.  Section  101  amends  section  7 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
AdminLstration,  acting  through  the  Admin- 
istrator with  the  authority  to  Issue  loan 
guarantees. 

Section  201.  Section  201  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  by  adding  a  new  section  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  loan  guar- 
antee program  for  blomass  and  urban  waste 
commercial  demonstration  facilities.  The 
program  is  authorized  to  provide  guarantees 
lor  loans  whose  total  amounts  are  not  to 
exceed    $300   million. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    CONSIDERAnONS 

As  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (the  predecessor  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources)  rejjortcd  to 
the  Congress  during  the  94th  Congress,  the 
Nation  must  pursue  an  aggressive,  and  nec- 
essarily expensive,  research,  development  and 
demonstration  program  In  various  energy 
technologies.  That  proposition  has  not 
changed  and  the  new  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources   Committee   adopts   the   ccmmlt- 
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ment  of  its  predecessor  to  see  that  the  na- 
tion has  available  a  ntimber  of  economi- 
cally and  environmentally  acceptable  meth- 
ods to  derive  needed  energy  producing  and 
conserving  technologies  to  meet  future  de- 
mands. It  should  be  reiterated  that  as  each 
new  energy  technology  is  moved  to  the  com- 
mercial-size demonstration  plant  phase,  ma- 
jor Increases  ($500  million  to  $1,000  million) 
in  the  budgetary  level  for  capital  expenses 
will  necessarily  have  to  bs  authorized.  Cost 
for  construction  and  operation  of  first-of-a- 
kind  commercial  scale  demonstration  plants 
will  add  several  billion  dollars  to  the  total 
budget  for  the  nonnuclear  programs  con- 
ducted by  ERDA  over  the  next  several  years. 
The  committee  believes  that  private  Industry 
must  be  intimately  involved  In  this  develop- 
ment of  technologies  and  that  federally 
backed  loans  are  one  mechanism  which  pro- 
vides stimulation  to  private  Industry  to  em- 
bark upon  these  commercial-scale  ventures 
with  minimum  government  involvement  and 
financial  support. 

Because  default  on  various  guaranteed 
loans  Is  unpredictable  with  a  new  program, 
it  is  not  now  possible  to  establish  the  ac- 
tual dollar  outlays  that  might  be  Incurred 
through  establishment  of  this  program. 
However,  even  if  the  percentage  of  defaults 
were  25  percent  of  the  total  guaranteed 
amount  authorized  under  this  program — and 
25  percent  is  exceedingly  large  when  com- 
pared with  similar  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams— that  amount  of  Federal  expenditures 
would  be  a  modest  amount  when  compared 
to  the  billions  of  dollars  now  being  used  to 
pay  for  foreign  imported  oil. 


Congressional  Bitdcet  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25, 1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Com7nittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  UJi.  Senate.  3106  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Buildinn,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
103  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  CongTe.sslonal  Budget  Office  has  prepared 
the  attached  cost  estimate  for  S.  37,  a  bill 
to   amend   the    Federal    Nonnuclear    Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of   1974. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  the 
attached  cost  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M,  Rivlin,  Director. 

March  25,  1977. 
cost  estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  S.  37. 

2.  Bill  title:  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

4.  Purpose  of  bill:  This  bill  would  author- 
ize loan  guarantees  of  up  to  $300  million 
for  the  construction,  start-up  and  related 
costs  of  commercial  demonstration  facilities 
for  the  conversion  of  blomass  into  synthetic 
fuels  and  other  forms  of  energy.  Biomass  is 
defined  as  animal  and  timber  waste,  urban 
and  Industrial  waste,  sewage  sludge,  and 
oceanic  and  terrestrial  crops. 

The  Administrator  of  ERDA  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  this  program  through  the  use 
of  a  revolving  fund  in  the  Treasury.  The  bill 
authorizes,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund, 
such  amovmts  as  may  be  necessary  to  guar- 
antee these  loans  and  manage  the  loan 
process.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  ERDA 
Administrator  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
if  there  is  Insufficient  money  in  the  fund  to 
meet  the  government's  commitments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  it  requires 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  issued  by  the  A(iministrator  for 
this    purpose.    ERDA    also    must    submit    a 


report  within  180  days  of  enactment  and 
annually  thereafter.  Including  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  evaluation  of  this 
program. 

5.  Cost  estimate:  The  major  potential 
budget  impact  of  this  bill  is  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  contingent  liabilities.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  government  would  be  re- 
quired to  fund  at  least  $150  million  of  the 
$300  million  authorized.  However,  the  po- 
tential liability  is  the  entire  $300  million. 
Other  budget  effects  are  the  administrative 
express  ERDA  would  Incur  and  the  fees 
ERDA  would  collect.  These  costs  are  sum- 
marized below. 


as  a  result  of  this  program.  Therefore,  there 
would    be    no    impact    on    personf\l    privacy. 
When  the  program  is  developed,  it  will  be 
used   to   assist  only   those   members   of  the 
public  who  request  assistance. 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  any  additional 
paperwork,  over  and  above  that  which  is 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  involved  to  the  loan 
guarantee,  would  result  from  enactment  of 
S.  37. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


(In  millions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years! 


1977     1978     1979      1980 


Contingent  liability. 
Estimoted  costs 
(function  300)- 
Administrative 

costs 

Less: fees 

Net  cost 


0.5      1.0      1.1       1.2 
—.1    —.4    —1.2 


6.  Basis  for  estimate:  Administrative  costs 
for  the  biomass  program  were  based  on 
ERDA's  planning  and  evaluation  costs  for 
comparable  high-technology  loan  guarantee 
programs.  On  this  basis,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  costs  to  process  these  loans,  plan 
and  assist  In  construction,  and  evaluate 
plant  perform.ance  would  total  $1  million  a 
year  initially,  with  adjustments  for  Infla- 
tion in  future  years.  Fees  were  estimated 
at  1  percent  of  the  outstanding  debt  covered 
by  the  guarantee. 

Through  the  loan  guarantee  program,  the 
government  would  assume  a  potential  lia- 
bility of  up  to  $300  million.  However,  there 
Is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  economic  and 
technological  feasibility  of  the  blomass  pro- 
gram. Doubts  as  to  the  likely  success  of 
the  program  stem  primarily  from  the  lack  of 
experience  with  such  projects  on  the  scale 
of  those  that  are  planned.  As  a  result,  some 
industry  experts  project  the  possibility  of 
default  as  close  to  100  percent,  while  others 
estimate  a  25  percent  chance  of  failure. 

For  purposes  of  realistically  estimating  the 
likely  budget  impact  of  these  guarantees.  It 
was  assumed  that  roughly  three  plants  would 
be  built  under  this  program  and  that  two 
out  of  the  three  would  fall  either  technologi- 
cally or  economically.  However,  should  a  de- 
fault occur.  It  Is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  plant 
could  be  recovered.  Therefore  the  govern- 
ment's contingent  liability  is  estimated  at 
$1.50  miliion.  Due  to  the  planning  and  lead 
time  necessary  for  construction,  operation, 
and  evaluation  of  these  plants,  any  failure 
and  disbursement  of  funds  would  not  octmr 
until  after  1981. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Leslie  Wilson. 

10.  Estimate  approved  by : 

C.  G.  NucKOLs, 
(For  James  L.  Blum, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis) . 

REGULATORY  IMPACT  EVALUATION 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  committee  makes  the  following  evalua- 
tion of  the  regulatory  impact  which  would 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  S.  37. 

The  bill  is  not  a  regulatory  measure  In  the 
sense  of  Imposing  Government-established 
standards  or  slguiticant  economic  responsi- 
bilities on  private  individuals  and  businesses. 
The  loan  guarantee  program  authorized  by 
S.  37  would  be  developed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  ERDA  with  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  and  local  governments. 

No  personal  information  would  be  collected 


The  bill  (S.  1153)  to  abolish  the  Joint 

Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  to  re- 

"^         assign  certain  fimctions  and  authorities 

1981    *98i     thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 

_, ^^    sidered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

~ passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
J  J  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

—2! 4  ......     America  in  Congre.is  assembled, 

'^^~.  PURPOSES 

—     1"  Sec.   101.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  its  statutory  functions  and  authority 
to  other  committees  nf  the  Congress  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
are  assigned  jurisdiction  over  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  or  application  of  atomic 
energy; 

(2)  to  preserve  the  security  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  national  security  con- 
siderations of  nuclear  technology; 

(3)  to  make  necessary  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  certain  other  laws  which  per- 
t.iln  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy;  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  staff 
personnel  of  tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 
TITLE  II— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

Sec  201.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  abolished. 
TITLE      III— TRANSFERS      OF      CERTAIN 

FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AND  CONFORMING 

AMENDMENTS     TO      CERTAIN      OTHER 

LAWS 

Sec  301.  (a)  Sections  201,  202.  203.  204. 
205,  206,  and  207  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  arc  repealed. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity Act  of  1955.  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  C02.  Section  3  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  repealing  subsection    (b). 
Sec.  303.  Section  252(ai  (3)    of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  304.  Section  502  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1 954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and". 

Sec.  305.  Section  3  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Act  of 
1957  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.". 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  11  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  repeallnv^  subsection  o. 

(b)  Section  lie  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words,  "The  term  'atomic  energy'  means" 
and  inserting  the  words  '  The  terms  'atomic 
energy'  or  'nuclear  energy'  mean". 

(c)  Section  lid  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "The  term  'atomic  weapon'  means" 
and  Inserting  the  words  'The  term.s  'atomic, 
weapon'  or  'nuclear  weapon'  mean".  . 
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"congressional  committees  which,  under  the 
rtiles  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
section,";  and 

(2)  striking  all  after  the  words  "Provided, 
however,"  and  substituting  "That  the  con- 
gressional committees  which,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  of  this  sec- 
tion, after  having  received  such  determina- 
tion, may  by  resolution  In  writing  agreed  to 
by  such  committees  waive  the  conditions  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  such  thirty-day  period.". 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Section  123  c.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"c.  the  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion, together  with  the  approval  and  the 
determination  of  the  President,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  congressional  committees 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  such 
proposed  agreements,  and  a  period  of  thirty 
days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  is  in  session 
(in  computing  such  thirty  days,  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days)  :  Protided,  how- 
ever. That  the  congressional  committees 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  assigned  JurLsdictlon  over  such 
proposed  agreements,  after  having  received 
such  agreement  for  cooperation,  may  by 
resolution  in  writing  agreed  to  by  such  com- 
mittees waive  the  conditions  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  such  thirty-day  period:   and". 

(b)  Section  123  d.  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee" 
the  first  time  they  appear  and  substituting 
"congrcisional  committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
jurisdiction  over  such  proposed  agree- 
ments,';  and 

(2)  striking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
following  the  word  "Provided"  and  sub- 
•ilituting  the  following:  "That  prior  to  the 
elapse  of  the  first  thirty  days  of  any  such 
sixty-day  period  the  congressional  commit- 
tees to  which  have  been  referred  the  pro- 
posed agreement  shall  each  submit  a  report 
to  their  respective  Houses  of  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  committee  respect- 
ing the  proposfd  agreement  and  an  ac- 
companying proposed  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  Congress  fa- 
vors, or  does  not  favor,  as  the  case  may  be. 
the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  ". 

Sec.  313  Section  ICl  v.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  aniendetl,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  tViird  provi.so  and  substitut- 
ing the  following:  "Provided  further.  That 
before  the  Commission  establishes  such  en- 
ter! i,  the  propased  criteria  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  congressional  committees 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  assigjied  Jurisdiction  over  the 
.subject  matter  of  this  subsection,  and  a 
period  of  forty-five  days  shall  elapse  while 
Congress  is  in  .session  (in  computing  the 
forty-five  days  there  shall  be  excluded  the 
days  in  which  either  House  is  not  In  ses- 
sion because  of  adjournment  for  more  than 
three  days)  :  Provided,  hoivever.  That  the 
congre.'-sional  committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  are  assigned 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matttr  of  this 
subsection,  after  having  received  such  pro- 
posed criteria,  may  by  resolution  in  writing 
agreed  to  by  such  committees  waive  the 
conditions  of  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
forty-five-day  period.". 

Sec.  314.  Section  164  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

( I )  striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee" 
the  first  time  they  appear  and  substituting 
"congressional  commitces  which  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
section,";  and 


(2)  striking  the  proviso  and  substituting 
"Provided,  however.  That  the  thirty-day  pe- 
riod may  be  waived  by  resolution  In  writing 
agreed  to  by  the  congressional  ccmmlttees 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter   of   this   section.". 

Sec.  315.  Section  107(c)  of  Public  Law  88- 
332  (42  U.S.C.  2204a)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "Joint  Committee" 
the  first  time  they  appear  and  substituting 
"congressional  committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
section";  and 

(2)  striking  the  proviso  and  substituting 
"Provided,  however,  That  the  forty-five-day 
period  may  be  waived  by  resolution  In  writ- 
ing agreed  to  by  the  congressional  commit- 
tees which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  316.  Section  170  1.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "Joint  Committee" 
each  time  they  appear  and  substituting  "con- 
gressional committees  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
section.". 

TITLE    rV— INFORMATION    AND    ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  shall  keep  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  which,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  functions  of  the  Administration  or 
the  Commission,  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  re.spect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  keep 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Houve 
of  Repre-sentatives  which,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  juris- 
diction over  national  security  considerations 
of  nuclear  technology,  fully  and  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  such  matters  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense  relating  to 
national  security  considerations  cf  nuclear 
technology  which  are  withiji  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  siich  committees. 

(c)  Any  Government  agency  shall  furnish 
any  information  requested  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  development,  utilization,  or  application 
of  nuclear  energy,  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities or  responsibilities  of  such  agency  in 
the  field  o(  nuclear  energy  which  are  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committees. 

Sec.  402.  The  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Represontatives  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Sena'te  and  the  House, 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  development, 
utiJization,  or  application  of  nuclear  energy, 
are  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  person liel  of  any  Gov- 
ernment ag(?ncy  which  has  activities  or  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  cf  s\ich 
committees:  Promded.  however.  That  any 
iitili'/Ation  of  personnel  by  such  committees 
shall  be  on  a  reimbui-sable  basis  and  shall 
require,  with  respect  to  committees  of  the 
Senate,  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  with  respect  to  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  'the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec.  403.  All  records,  data,  charts,  and 
files  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy which  are  not  transferred  under  .section 
501  of  this  Act  are  transferred  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  which,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  have  jxirisdict.lon  over  the 
subject  matters  to  which  s<ich  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  primarily  relate.  Such  com- 
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mittees  of  the  Senate  shall  make  available 
such  records,  data,  charts,  and  files  to  other 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  which,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matters  to  which  such  rec- 
ords, data,  charts,  and  flies  relate. 

TITLE  V— PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  INFORMATION 
Sec.  501.  (a)  All  records,  data,  charts,  and 
files  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy relating  to  national  security  matters, 
including  the  military  applications  of  nu- 
clear technology,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matters  to  which  such  records, 
data,  charts,  and  files  relate.  In  the  event 
that  any  record,  chart,  or  file  Khali  be  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  duplicate  copies  shall 
be  provided  upon  request. 

(b)  The  committees  of  the  Senate  which 
receive  the  records,  data,  charts,  and  files  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  make  available  such 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matters  to 
which  such  records,  data,  charts,  and  files 
relate. 

(c)  The  committees  of  the  Senate  which 
receive  the  records,  data,  charts,  and  files  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  un- 
der subsection  (a)  may  utilize  the  Office  of 
Classified  National  Security  Information 
established  by  section  502  of  this  Act  or 
make  other  suitable  arrangements  for  safe- 
guarding such  records,  data,  charts,  or  files. 

Sec  502.  (a)  There  is  established  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  ending  March  31,  1979,  an  office  of 
the  Senate  to  be  known  as  the  "Office  of 
Classified  National  Security  Information" 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Office").  The  Office  shall  be  under  the  pol- 
icy direction  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  be  under  the  admin- 
istrative direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  Office  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  safeguarding  such  re- 
stricted data  and  such  other  classified  In- 
formation as  any  committee  of  the  Senate 
may   from   time   to   time   assign   to   it. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  the  authority— 

(1)  upon  application  of  any  committee  of 
the  Senate,  to  perform  the  administrative 
functions  necessary  to  classify  and  declassify 
Information  relating  to  the  national  secu- 
rity considerations  of  nuclear  technology  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  developed  for  re- 
stricted data  by  the  responsible  executive 
agencies; 

(2)  to  provide  appropriate  facilities  for 
hearings  of  committees  of  the  Senate  at 
which  restricted  data  or  other  classified  in- 
formation is  to  be  presented  or  discussed; 
and 

(3)  to  establish  and  operate  a  central  re- 
pository In  the  United  States  Capitol  for 
the  safeguarding  of  restricted  data  and  other 
classified  Information  for  which  such  Office 
is  responsible. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  not  more  than  two  professional 
staff  members  and  three  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers for  the  Office.  One  of  such  professional 
staff  members  may  be  paid  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for 
the  two  employees  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  referred  to  In  section  105(e) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1968,  as  amended  and  modified 


(2  U.S.C.  61-1),  and  the  other  professional 
staff  member  may  be  paid  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  pro- 
fessional staff  members  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  by  section  105(e)  (1)  of 
such  Act.  The  clerical  staff  members  may  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  provided  for  the  four  clerical  as- 
sistants of  a  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate referred  to  in  section  105(e)(2)(A)  of 
such  Act. 

(d)  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  pursuant  to  appropriations  made 
to  the  contingent  fund  for  such  purpose.  Un- 
til funds  are  first  so  appropriated,  such  sal- 
aries and  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  out  of  funds  appropriated 
for  "Miscellaneous  Items".  Such  salaries  and 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  upon  vouchers  opproved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  .Senate,  except  that  vouchers 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  disbursement 
of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual 
rate. 

(e)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Office  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  with  a  listing  of  all  those 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  which  are  to 
be  transferred  to  such  committees  under 
section  501(a)  of  this  Act,  indicating  which 
commlttce(s)  may  have  jurisdiction  over 
each  item.  The  chairmen  of  the  committees 
involved  shall  be  responsible  for  resolving 
any  case  of  doubt  regarding  jurisdiction  over 
particular  records,  data,  charts,  or  files. 

TITLE   VI— COMMITTEE    STAFF 

Sec  601.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(1)  "effective  date"  means  the  effective 
date  of  title  II  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "eligible  staff  member"  means  an. in- 
dividual who  Is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the 
day  prior  to  the  effective  date  and  had  served 
continuously  (except  for  any  period  of  four 
days  or  less)  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  since 
October  1,  1976; 

(3)  "new  committees"  moans  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate:  and 

(4)  "transition  period"  means  the  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  and  ending 
on  June  30.  1977.  or.  if  later,  on  the  ninetieth 
day  after  the  effective  date. 

Sec  602.  (a)  On  the  effective  date,  those 
eligible  staff  members  who  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  502  of 
this  Act,  as  designated  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  in  accordance  with  such  section, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Classi- 
fied National  Security  Information. 

(b)  On  the  effective  date,  each  eligible 
staff  member  not  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Classified  National  Security  Information  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  a  new  committee.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  eligible  staff  members  trans- 
ferred to  the  staff  of  each  of  the  new  com- 
mittees shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  In  consultation 
with  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  new  committees.  The  chair- 
man of  each  new  committee  (and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  with  respect  to  mi- 
nority employees)  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  eligible  staff  members 
transferred  to  that  new  committee. 

(c)  During  the  transition  period,  each  eli- 


gible staff  member  transferred  to  a  new  com- 
mittee— 

(1)  shall,  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  105(e)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as 
amended  and  modified,  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion such  staff  member  was  receiving  on 
March  1,  1977;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  removed,  except  for  cause, 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  new  commit- 
tee. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  (2) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  staff 
member  who  would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  8336(d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  upon  his  involuntary  removal 
from  service  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
If  such  staff  member  (but  for  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)(2))  would  be  subject  to 
involuntary  removal  from  such  service  and 
such  staff  member  elects  to  have  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  apply. 

Sec  603.  Not  later  than  the  effective  date, 
the  Conamlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion shall  report  a  resolution  which  author- 
izes expenditures  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  during  the  transition  period 
by  the  new  committees  sufficient  to  enable 
each  new  committee  to  pay  the  compensation 
and  expenses  of  the  eligible  staff  members 
transferred  to  its  staff  under  section  602. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec  701.  Titles  n,  in.  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  702.  Any  reference  in  any  rule,  resolu- 
tion, or  order  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  any  law,  regulation,  or 
Executive  order  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  .shall,  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  title  II,  be  considered  as  referring 
to  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  of  such 
reference. 

Sec.  703.  The  provisions  of  section  502  and 
title  VI  (except  section  602(c)(1))  are  en- 
acted— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  such  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OP  MEASURES  TO  UNAN- 
IMOUS-CONSENT CALENDAR 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  five  measures  on  the  general 
orders  calendar  that  are  shown  on  page 
10 — orders  Nos.  63-67.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  measures  could  pass 
as  of  now  by  unanimous  consent,  they 
having  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

If  I  am  not  incorrect  in  that  assertion, 
I  ask  the  clerk  to  place  them  on  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar  for  con- 
sideration later. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  he  is  correct. 
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<  n 


our  side  for 

I  join  him  in 

preference  that 

tinai  timous-consent 


There  is  full  clearance 
those  five  items.  Howeve 
the  request  and  state  my 
they     go     to    the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDl 
may  I  say  respectifully 
mous  consent  is  required 

The  ACTING  PRESIEJENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  corre  ;t.  The  Senator 
has  clearance  for  the  yea  ,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRp.  Yes;  that  Is 
correct. 


pro  tem- 

t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President, 

hat  no  unani- 


ORDER  OF  BUS  INESS 


d)  ,y 
cleara  nee 

tlie 
Calenc  ar 


y  eld 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  assume  later  in  the 
possible  to  get  final 
measures  that  are  on 
consent  calendar, 
60  and  61.  but  we  will  awa 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
nority  leader.  I  do  have 
want  to  make,  but  I  yielc 
event  he  has  anything 
as  not  to  delay  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESID 
pore.  TTie  minority  leadei 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presid 
short  matters  I  wish  to 


ab 

CNT  pro  tem- 
is  recognized. 
;nt.  I  have  two 
up. 


ta  :e 


NONGAME  WIL  )UFE 


'S 


an  ' 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr 
Tuesday  I  was  pleased  to 
with  Senator  Hart  and  a 
Senate  colleagues,   the 
Nongame  Pish  and  Wildlif 
Act  of  1977.  This  bill  woul 
eral  funds  to  aid  the  Stat 
programs  for  the  protect 
agement  of  a  large  array 
try's   most    beautiful,    in 
unique  wildlife. 

In  the  past  traditional 
ment  programs  have  in 
had  beneficial  impacts  on 
species  but  rarely  were 
programs    focused    speci 
this  broad  genre  of  wildlif  i 

Programs  developed  pu 
legislation  should  provide 
enjoy  our  country's 
resources  to  a  large  .segm^t 
zenry.  particularly  our  u 
who  for  a  number  of 
had  this  chance  in  the 
grams  in  addition  should 
number  of  our  nongame 
life  a  chance  to  benefit  f 
management  for  their 

Most  if  not  all  of  the 
management  agencies  highly 
legislation  because  it  allovjs 
velop  innovative  manage 
that  can  bring  the  enjoyment 
to  many  more  of  their 
stance,  my  own  Stat«  of 
written  expressing  support 
ure  and  has  made  some 
this  proposal  which  I  an 
helpful  In  the  further 
this  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  this  letter  be 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
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Mr.  President, 
it  would  be 
on  the  two 
unanimous- 
Orders  No. 
t  that  event. 

to  the  mi- 
a  statement  I 
to  him  in  the 
this  time  so 


Presi  lent,  this  past 

c(  sponsor,  along 

number  of  my 

Federal  Aid  In 

;  Conservation 

provide  Ped- 

in  initiating 

on  and  man- 

of  this  coun- 

eresting.    and 

ame  manage- 

rjany  instances 

the  nongame 

management 

cally    toward 


rea  ;ons 
past. 


suant  to  this 

a  chance  to 

abutdant  wildlife 

of  our  citi- 

ban  dwellers, 

have  not 

The  pro- 

;nable  a  large 

sfecies  of  wild- 

om  enhanced 

particular  needs. 

State  wildlife 

favor  this 

them  to  de- 

•njent  programs 

of  wildlife 

For  In- 

'  'ennessee  has 

for  this  meas- 

comments  on 

sure  will  be 

consideration  of 

ur  animous  con- 
[rinted  in  the 


cil  izens. 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Tennessee  Wildlife 

Resources  Agency, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  17,  1977. 
Re  Federal  Aid  in  Nongame  Pish  and  Wild- 
life. 
Hon.  Howard  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  We  appreciate  your 
interest  in  a  bill  that  would  provide  fund- 
ing for  nongame  fish  and  wildlife. 

We  have  reviewed  Senator  Hart's  8.  3887, 
which  he  Introduced  on  October  1,  1976.  We 
are  much  encouraged  by  this  legislation  and 
have  the  following  constructive  comments 
for  your  consideration  for  relntroduction 
during  1977.  We  hope  that  you  may  be  a 
joint  sponsor  because  the  program  could  pro- 
vide many  benefits  for  Tennessee  and  the 
Nation. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  a 
fairly  funded  and  much  needed  stimulus  to 
current  State  nongame  programs. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  make  reference  to 
the  spin-off  benefits  accruing  to  many  non- 
game  species  from  game  management  pro- 
grams and  that  many  game  species  can  also 
benefit  from  programs  directed  primarily  to- 
ward nongame. 

Many  nongame  species  need  target  pro- 
grams for  this  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment. However,  legislation  should  reflect  the 
general  inseparability  of  programs  bsnefitlng 
game,  nongame  and  endangered  species.  Most 
can  best  be  perpetuated  by  programs  recog- 
nizing total  ecosystem  management. 

As  much  as  nongame  proponents  need  hope 
for  properly  funded  State  programs,  there 
Is  a  possibility  that  such  a  bill,  unless  care- 
fully coordinated  with  Plttman-Robertson 
and  Dingell-Johnson  funding  provisions, 
could  further  widen  the  breach  and  competi- 
tion between  consumptive  and  nonconsump- 
tlve  users.  We  believe  the  bill  can  be  more 
broadly  supported  If  it  reflects  the  broad 
benefits  to  be  achieved  by  both  clientele.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  if  the  bill  avoided  ref- 
erences Indicating  (to  some)  a  "raw  edge" 
between  such  programs. 

The  legislation  should  provide  for  multiple 
use  for  consumptive  and  noncousumptlve 
users  of  fish  and  wildlife  wherever  such  uses 
can  be  made  compatible.  An  example  of  in- 
compatibility would  generally  include  urban 
nongame  areas. 

The  use  of  license  revenue,  as  lo^r  match- 
ing funds.  Is  not  excessive  where  multiple 
use  Is  planned  and  where  a  "nongame  man- 
agement" practice  is  clearly  beneficial  to 
game  species  (Section  5(P)  (4) ) . 

"Fish  and  wildlife"  Is  defined  (Section  3) 
as  "any  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  . . . 
with  respect  to  a  particular  State,  Is  native 
to  that  State."  Many  species  which  are  not 
Indigenous  to  particular  states,  were  trans- 
planted from  other  States  or  countries  many 
years  ago  and  are  now  well  established  and 
valued  by  the  residents  of  these  States.  Such 
species  Include:  rainbow  trout,  brown  trout, 
largemoath  bass,  channel  catfish  and  pheas- 
ant. In  order  to  protect  such  desirable  trans- 
planted species,  we  recommend  that  "native 
fish  and  wildlife"  be  defined  as,  "any  wild 
fish  or  wildlife  species  Indigenous  to  a  State 
or  a  non-lndlgenous  wild  species  that  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Agency  recognizes  as 
well  established   in  that  State." 

An  excise  tax  on  outdoor  recreation  equip- 
ment would  probably  be  a  good  source  of 
funding.  However,  It  woxUd  be  difficult  to 
adequately  delineate  the  types  of  equip- 
ment and  fair  percentages  of  excise  tax  that 
should  be  allotted  on  each.  Based  on  overall 
benefits  to  the  ecosystem,  such  funding  could 
well  be  Justified  by  Federal  general  appro- 
priations, provided  adequate  provisions  are 
made  to  assure  annual  continuation. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  provisions  are 
provided  for  such  funds  to  be  administered 


to  the  State  Wildlife  Agencies  by  the  same 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  Section  that  ad- 
ministers other  Federal  aid  programs.  For 
your  further  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  similar  letter  written  to  Senator 
Hart  on  January  17,  1977. 

We  hope  these  comments  will  be  useful. 
Please  call  on  us  If  we  can  testify  In  favor 
of  the  Nongame  Bill  or  provide  other  Input 
Into  this  worthy  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Harvey  Brat, 
Execxitive  Director. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALEX  HALEY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  strone  sense  of  pride  that  I.  a  Tennes- 
sean,  can  claim  that  Alex  Haley  is  a 
native  of  my  State.  I  am  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  announce  that  plans  are  in  prog- 
ress to  pay  tribute  in  Tennessee  to'  this 
distinguished  citizen  during  the  period 
of  May  18-21,  and  to  establish  a  philan- 
thropic foundation  in  his  honor  for  the 
promotion  of  literary  excellence. 

In  reality,  however,  the  creation  of 
"Roots'  has  benefited  all  of  us,  and  Mr. 
Haley's  contribution  to  the  Nation  can- 
not be  reserved  to  Tennessee  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  and  his  administration 
for  taking  the  lead  in  proposing  this 
celebration,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 
them  in  that  effort.  I  might  state  to  my 
colleagues  that  some  time  next  week  I 
will  ask  for  a  special  order  to  make  fur- 
ther remarks  on  this  subject,  and  I  would 
invite  anyone  else  who  is  similarly  in- 
clined to  consider  doing  the  same  on  that 
day. 

THE  SALT  n  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  was  privileged  to  travel  to 
the  Whit€  House  to  meet  witii  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  certain  of 
his  advisors,  together  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  leader- 
ship on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  House  and 
Senate. 

We  were  briefed  at  that  time  rather 
extensively  on  the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  progress  of  our  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  SALT  talk. 

I  simply  want  to  reiterate  what  I  said 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  briefing — tiiat 
we  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  nego- 
tiating techniques  of  the  administration 
in  this  regard ;  we  may  even  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  substance  of  the  policies 
that  is  formulated  for  presentation  at 
those  negotiations;  but,  I  believe,  that 
substance  is  fully  and  fairly  bipartisan, 
and  almost  no  one  disagrees  with  the 
objective,  which  is  to  negotiate  a  satis- 
factory SALT  II  agreement. 

I  speculated  and  surmised  following 
that  briefing  that  there  may  be  a  little 
testing  going  on  here.  The  Russians  may 
be  testing  a  new  American  President. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  that  regard.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  hope  the  world  under- 
stands that  while  we  have  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  Congress  and  in  the 
country,  we  have  only  one  President;  and 
in  the  matter  of  teJsting  we  will  stand 
firmly  and  squarely  behind  our  Presi- 
dent, as  he  is  now  challenged  or  may 
later  be  challenged,  in  our  devotion  to 
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the  culmination  of  successful  negotia- 
tions for  strategic  arms  limitation  and 
other  important  matters  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  those  views 
because  I  hope  this  repetition  will  em- 
phasize my  dedication  to  them. 

I  have  no  request  nor  requirement  for 
the  remainder  of  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  his  statement. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday  at  the  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House,  I  congratulated 
the  President  on  making  the  meeting  a 
bipartisan  joint  leadership  meeting  with 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
Members  from  both  bodies. 

This  is  a  matter  that  is  so  vital  and 
so  critical  that  it  requires  bipartisan  con- 
sultation and  bipartisan  support. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  chips 
are  down  the  security  interests  of  this 
country  are  at  stake,  the  President,  no 
matter  who  he  may  be,  whether  he  be  a 
Democrat  or  whether  he  be  a  Republi- 
can, is  the  one  President  of  the  country, 
he  is  the  one  leader  of  the  country,  and 
that  both  political  parties  and  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties  are  going  to  be 
with  him  on  matters  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  security  interests  of  this  country. 

I  know  I  am  not  presumptuous  in  in- 
terpreting the  statements  of  the  minority 
leader  as  I  have  just  enunciated  them. 

The  press  is  filled  with  stories  that  the 
talks  between  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  and  Leonid  Brezhnev  on  a  treaty 
to  limit  nuclear  weapons  have  "broken 
down."  Secretary  Vance  is  described  as 
being  "disappointed."  Other  press  com- 
ments used  the  words  "impasse"  or  "col- 
lapse" to  describe  the  state  of  the  negoti- 
ations. 

Brezhnev  is  said  to  have  rejected  as 
"inequitable"  both  of  the  U.S.  proposals 
for  breaking  the  2-year  impasse  in  ne- 
gotiations. Press  accounts  state  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  made  no  counterproposal  and 
that  his  refusal  to  accept  any  aspect  of 
the  American  plans  appeared  to  deal  a 
sharp  blow  to  chances  of  achieving  an 
accord  before  an  interim  5-year  agree- 
ment limiting  some  missiles  expires  in 
October. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  discouraged  by 
the  turn  of  events.  Of  course,  I  am  dis- 
appointed, but  this  Is  nothing  more  than 
I  expected.  I  expected  to  be  disappointed. 
One  should  always  expect  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  behavior  and  attitude  of 
Soviet  leaders  where  arms  talks  are  con- 
cerned. 

This  is  a  time  of  testing  of  wills.  The 
Soviet  leaders  are  testing  President 
Carter. 

It  has  become  common  practice  of  the 
Soviets  to  test  the  mettle  of  each  new 
American  President  early  in  his  term  of 
office.  I  am  sure  that  Jimmy  Carter  will 
prove  his  mettle  to  be  firm  and  to  be 
resolute.  While  it  is  a  time  of  testing,  it 
is  no  time  for  weakness.  The  proposals 
submitted  by  President  Carter  have  been 
well  thought  out  over  a  period  of  months, 
they  were  fair  and  equitable  and  reason- 
able, and  they  were  calculated  to  be  pro- 
tective of  the  security  interests  of  both 


the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  lower  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Soviets  have 
initially  turned  down  the  proposals. 
They  want  an  agreement  that  is  not  one 
of  parity  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  but,  rather,  one  that 
will  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States.  Such  an 
agreement  would  be  a  bad  agreement, 
and  no  agreement  is  better  than  a  bad 
agreement. 

Any  pretense  that  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  human  rights  has  endangered  or 
scuttled  the  arms  talks  is  nothing  more 
than  flimfiam.  The  Soviets  have  never 
hesitated  to  meddle  in  our  own  internal 
affairs  and  to  lecture  us  before  the  world, 
and  it  is  good  for  them  to  get  a  little  of 
their  own  medicine  in  return. 

Soviet  leaders  will  understand  that  it 
is  in  their  own  interests  as  well  as  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  there 
be  a  new  agreement — protective  of  the 
security  interests  of  both  coimtries.  So- 
viet leaders  know  that  it  is  in  their  in- 
terests, as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  arms  race  not  be 
accelerated.  The  Soviet  leaders  should 
also  know  that,  while  Americans  are 
peace  loving,  the  American  people  have 
the  will  and  the  resources  to  engage  in 
an  accelerated  arms  race  if  there  is  no 
other  alternative,  and  that,  in  such 
event,  while  it  would  be  at  a  disastrous 
cost  to  both  countries,  American  tech- 
nology will  prevail  over  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. 

Soviet  leaders  have  pretended  to  be 
ready  and  eager  for  a  new  SALT  agree- 
ment. Today  they  stand  before  the  bar 
of  world  opinion  as  having  rebuffed 
American  plans  which  were  deliberately 
calculated  to  bring  about  a  lowering  of 
the  Vladivostok  ceilings  on  offensive 
missiles. 

Mr.  Carter  says  that  he  is  "not  discour- 
aged at  all."  He  should  not  be.  His  posi- 
tion is  morally  right,  and  his  proposals 
were  equitable  and  sound  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  security  interests  of 
both  nations.  He  has  warned  that  if  no 
agreement  should  be  forthcoming,  the 
United  States  "would  be  forced  to  con- 
sider a  much  more  deep  commitment  to 
the  development  and  deployment  of  ad- 
ditional weapons."  The  President  is  right 
in  forgoing  that  decision  until  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviets  will  not  join  in 
a  good  faith  workable,  effective,  verifiable 
agreement.  But  he  is  also  right  in  stating 
that  the  United  States,  in  the  event  no 
agreement  can  be  reached,  will  develop 
and  deploy  additional  weapons.  We  would 
have  no  other  choice. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  that  the 
proposals  that  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Carter  through  Mr.  Vance  were  very 
complex  proposals,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  expected  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  accept  those  proposals  within  a  matter 
of  72  hours — a  3-day  period. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Vance  and  Mr.  Gromyko  will  meet  again 
in  May  and,  meanwhile,  Soviet  and 
United  States  "working  groups"  are  to  be 
established  to  explore  numerous  other 
subjects — ranging  from  halting  all  nu- 


clear weapons  tests  to  limiting  military 
forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to 
avoid  knee  jerk  reactions  of  "discourage- 
ment," "alarm,"  and  so  on. 

The  Soviets  do  not  want  to  see  their 
cities  destroyed  any  more  than  we  want 
to  see  ours  destroyed.  The  Soviets  cannot 
afford  to  bleed  their  economy  of  needed 
consumer  goods  for  the  sake  of  engaging 
in  an  accelerated  arms  race  any  more 
than  can  we.  But.  by  the  same  token,  they 
should  not  expect  the  United  States  to  be 
willing  to  accept  an  agreement  that 
places  the  United  States  at  a  disadvan- 
tage any  more  than  can  the  Soviets 
accept  such  an  agreement  in  reverse. 
Hopefully,  commonsense  will  ultimately 
prevail  after  the  Soviet  leaders  have  had 
more  time  to  reevaluate  the  proposals 
and  to  rea.ssess  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  road  to  a  nuclear 
arms  limitation  treaty  is  neither  a  prim- 
rose path  nor  a  superhighway.  There  are 
going  to  be  potholes,  pitfalls,  and  detours. 

President  Carter  has  said  that  he  will 
"hang  tough."  I  think  the  Soviet  leaders 
should  understand  that  the  American 
people  will  also  "hang  tough"  behind 
their  leader.  There  will  be  no  political 
division  in  this  country  when  it  comes  to 
a  matter  so  vital  to  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  We  may  have  political  divi- 
sions with  respect  to  the  economic  stim- 
ulus package,  tax  rebates,  environmental 
problems,  and  solutions  to  the  energy 
problem,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  vital 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  Soviets 
can  win  advantages  for  themselves  sim- 
ply by  saying  "no"  to  American  proposals, 
presenting  no  alternative  proposals,  fold- 
ing their  arms,  and  closing  down  the 
talks  in  the  expectation  that  the  U.S. 
negotiators  will  be  so  eager  for  a  new 
agreement  that  we  will  be  willing  to 
settle  for  less  than  what  is  equitable  in 
our  own  security  interests.  In  the  past 
the  Soviets  have  had  a  way  of  showing 
intransigence  until  our  own  negotiators 
retreated  to  their  final  backup  positions. 
The  Soviets  simply  say  no;  the  Ameri- 
cans fall  back  to  the  next  position.  The 
Soviets  say  no,  fold  their  arms,  turn  their 
backs,  pick  up  their  ball  and  go  home; 
the  Americans  fall  back  to  another  posi- 
tion. The  stakes  are  too  high,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  us  to  cave  in  to  Soviet  intransi- 
gence. 

There  is  only  one  course,  and  no  other. 
That  is  for  us  to  keep  trying,  demon- 
strating a  continuing  good  faith,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  a  persistence  and  tenacity 
and  patience  that  the  Soviets  will  respect 
and  that  will  stand  up  to  their  rebuffs. 
This  is  no  time  for  belligerence  nor  saber 
rattling,  but  it  is  a  time  for  clear  vision 
and  strength. 

The  President  has  said  he  will  "hang 
tough."  The  American  people  will  hang 
tough  behind  a  strong  leader.  To  para- 
phrase the  words  of  the  great  American 
who  spoke  in  the  very  early  days  of  this 
Republic,  this  is  a  situation  in  which  we 
either  all  hang  together  or  we  wiU  all 
hang  separately. 
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OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  ^ENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

PRESIDtNT 


pro  tem- 
)rder,  the  Sen- 
of  the 
Resolution  110, 


The  ACTING 
pore.  Under  the  previous 
ate  will  resume  the  consi(Ieration 
pending  business.  Senate 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
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prepared,  I  am  sure,  upon 
resurrect  those  amendme4ts 
changes,  and  thus  get 
amendemtns  all  over 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  thirlk 
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the  situati<H}  is. 

For  the  record — and 
minority  leader  and  I 
this;  I  understand  his 
understands    mine — I 
consent  that  a  final  vote 
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Thursday  next. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  majority  leader  is 
correct,  as  always,  in  faithfully  reporting 
the  negotiations  and  conversations  we 
have  had  in  this  respect. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  We  have  discussed 
this  bill  and  its  disposition  fully,  frankly, 
and  candidly.  I  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  this  request,  as  he  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  me,  a  little 
later,  to  object  to  it. 

I  had  hoped,  to  be  honest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  could  turn  to  the  tax  bill 
Immediately  after  we  finish  the  ethics 
package;  that  we  could  get  to  certain 
aspects  of  it.  Including  perhaps  one  of 
the  amendments  in  the  Republican  eco- 
nomic package  that  has  been  adopted 
overwhelmingly  in  the  Republican  con- 
ference, which  is  a  permanent  tax  re- 
duction to  be  offered  as  a  substitute.  I 
had  hoped  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
that  down  and  dispose  of  it  before  the 
Easter  recess,  or  at  least  to  have  It  pend- 
ing when  we  come  back  after  the  recess, 
following  some  statements  on  the  bill 
generally  and  possibly  on  one  of  those 
amendments. 

However,  the  majority  leader  was 
forthright  and  candid  with  me  in  indi- 
cating that  he  would  prefer  to  dispose  of 
the  bill  before  we  leave.  I  tried  to  be 
equally  candid  with  him,  and  said  that  is 
not  possible,  in  my  view  of  the  situation. 

So  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  me,  Mr. 
President,  with  that  explanation,  and 
signaling  my  continued  devotion  to  a  tax 
cut — though  preferring  a  permanent 
tax  cut  as  soon  as  possible — to  object, 
realizing  that  under  these  circumstances 
we  could  not  possibly  deal  with  the  full 
range  and  spectrum  of  the  amendments 
likely  to  be  offered,  I  believe,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
Senate's  return — I  have  not  discussed 
this  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
but  I  feel  it  is  a  reasonable  request — 
and  I  believe  I  may  have  indicated  to  him 
that  It  was  my  intention  to  make  the 
tax  bill  the  pending  business  upon  our 
return — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  returns  following  the 
nonlegislative  day  period  on  Monday, 
AprU  18,  the  tax  bill  (H.R.  3477)  be  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  majority 
leader  consider  withholding  that  request 
for  just  a  moment?  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  after  our  previous  conversation  I 
discussed  this  matter  on  Tuesday  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  our  ranking  member  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Republican 
leadership,  and  others;  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  objection.  However,  this  Is 

2  days  later,  and  I  would  be  grateful  if 
the  majority  leader  would  withhold  that 
request  for  a  few  minutes  imtil  I  can 
check. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  will  be 
glad  to  withhold  the  request,  but  I  am 
frank  to  say  there  Is  no  other  business 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  upon  our 
return. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader's  withholding  the  request.  I  real- 
ize, of  course,  that  the  flow  of  legislation 
is  uniquely  under  his  control,  but  still 
I  think  it  would  be  of  benefit  if  I  could 
clear  that  request  for  unanimous  consent 
In  order  to  make  it  firm  and  solid. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to 
withhold  the  request. 

(Later  In  the  day  the  following  oc- 
curred:) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  been  able  to  estab- 
lish a  contact  with  some  of  his  colleagues 
who  are  principals  In  connection  with 
the  tax  measure.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  propose  again  my  imanimous -con  sent 
request,  that  when  the  Senate  returns 
from  the  nonlegislative  day  period  on 
April  18  at  12  noon,  and  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  and  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
at  that  time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3477,  an  act  to 
provide  for  a  refimd  of  1976  individual 
income  taxes  and  other  pasrments,  to 
reduce  individual  and  business  income 
taxes  and  to  provide  tax  simplification 
and  reform. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  would  point  out,  as  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  agree,  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  simply  to  make  this  bill  the 
pending  business  when  we  return.  It 
does  not  embrace  any  other  require- 
ments, any  time  limitations,  or  any  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  any  other  rule  of 
the  Senate.  It  rather  has  only  to  do  with 
the  business  of  making  this  measure  the 
pending  business  when  we  return. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Nor  does  it  relinquish  any  rights 
of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Nor  is  in  Intended  to  be  a 
relinquishing  of  any  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  preemi- 
nently covered  the  subject  in  a  most 
comprehensive  and  understandable  and 
impressionable  manner. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  majority  leader  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  minority 
leader  has  few  opportunities  except  to 
make  sure  that  everyone  understands. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
usual  fine  cooperation  and  good  humor. 
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KILLING  OF  NEWBORN  HARP  SEALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsitnaga),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  60  on  the  unanimous -consent 
calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Calendar  No.  60,  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  142)  urging  the  Canadian 
Government  to  reassess  Its  policy  of  permit- 
ting the  killing  of  newborn  harp  seals. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  "is  a  cruel  prac- 
tice which"  and  Insert  "at  the  current  high 
level". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  resolution. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  great  urgency  and  need  to  adopt 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  142,  as 
amended  by  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  urgency  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  annual  6-week  Canadian 
harp  seal  hunt  is  now  in  full  progress.  In 
fact  It  is  already  into  its  third  week.  The 
need  to  adopt  this  measure  as  swiftly  as 
possible  exists  because  the  seal  killings 
are  threatening  the  future  survival  of 
tliese  sea  mammals. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  a  companion  measure,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  14,  which  I  introduced 
in  cosponsorship  with  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Pell,  Senator  Macnuson,  Sena- 
tor Williams,  Senator  Packwood,  Sena- 
tor Church,  and  Senator  Case,  I  pointed 
out  my  reasons  for  the  need  to  curtail — 
if  not  halt — the  seal  slaughter.  I  believe : 

First.  There  is  little  justification  for 
the  plunder  of  the  newborn  harp  seals 
which  provide  relatively  small  economic 
utility; 

Second.  The  manner  in  which  these 
seal  pups  are  killed  and  skinned  is  cruel 
and  causes  much  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  animals; 

Third.  The  continuance  of  massive 
killings  by  commercial  sealers  will  even- 
tually lead  to  the  extinction  of  this 
species ; 

Fourth.  The  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility and  a  commitment  to  pre- 
serve and  safeguard  all  wildlife  whose 
existence  on  this  planet  is  being  threat- 
ened by  the  continued  exploitation  by 
man. 

This  year  the  Canadian  Government 
is  pursuing  a  seal  killing  quota  of  170,000 
pelts,  an  increase  of  more  than  30  percent 
of  last  year's  quota.  My  concern  for  this 
high  level  of  killing.s — especially  by  the 
commercial,  profit-motivated  sealers,  is 
that  the  hunts  may  be  a  real  threat  to 
the  future  existence  of  the  harp  seals. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  species  may  be  potentially  en- 
dangered. According  to  Government 
scientists,  the  population  of  the  harp 
seals  has  been  declining.  For  example,  for 
the  period  between  1951  and  1954,  the 
approximate  herd  size  of  adult  seals 
totaled  3  million.  In  only  10  years  from 
1954  to  1965  It  had  decreased  to  2  mil- 


lion; and  by  1976  the  herd  was  decreased 
to  a  population  of  only  1  million. 

Moreover,  these  scientists  have  re- 
ported that  the  decline  in  population  has 
created  a  stressed  state  in  the  sexual  de- 
velopment of  the  seals. 

The  mean  age  at  first  maturity  of  the 
seal  during  the  1950's  ranged  in  the  area 
of  5.49  years.  In  1961-65  the  mean  age 
of  sexual  maturity  was  determined  to 
be  4.77  years;  recently,  in  1976.  this  age 
marker  was  reported  to  be  3.8  years. 

This  is  highly  indicative  that  by  in- 
stinct for  survival,  and  because  of  their 
rapidly  declining  numbers,  the  seals  are 
being  forced  to  bear  their  young  at  a 
much  earlier  age. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  in  Ontario,  Canada,  the 
projected  harp  seal  pup  production  was 
somewhere  between  193,000  to  321,000, 
with  sustainable  yields  of  65,000  to  160,- 
000.  The  authors  of  the  Guelph  report 
considered  appropriate  sustainable 
yields  to  be  103,000  to  130,000.  This  year, 
Mr.  President,  the  allowable  quota  of 
kill  has  been  set  at  an  extremely  high 
level  of  170,000  seal  pups. 

The  damage  that  can  be  created  by  an 
explosive  quota  such  as  this  is  best  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  David  M.  Lavigne  of  the 
University  of  Guelph.  In  his  article 
which  appeared  in  the  January  1976  is- 
sue of  National  Geogi'aphic  magazine. 
Dr.  Lavigne  reports : 

To  many  observers  the  reduction  of  quotas 
seems  long  overdue.  In  the  1950s  alone  the 
harp  seal  population  In  the  western  Atlantic 
appears  to  have  dropped  by  more  than  half, 
from  an  estimated  3.3  million  to  1.25  mil- 
lion animals.  Obviously  births  declined  as 
well.  .  .  .  Available  evidence,  however,  sug- 
gests that  even  under  present  hunting  quotas 
the  harp  seal  may  be  reduced  to  precarious 
levels  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

In  addition  to  the  belief  that  the  seal 
hunts  are  depleting  the  stock  of  this 
species,  the  manner  in  which  the  killing 
is  done  has  given  rise  to  extensive  public 
criticism  and  outrage. 

Guilty  of  bearing  an  incredibly  soft 
white  fur,  the  seal  pups — when  only  a 
few  days  old — are  being  clubbed  to  death 
and  skinned  on  the  icy  drifts  off  the  Lab- 
rador coast  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. These  prized  pelts,  often  brutally 
stripped  from  the  young  pups  while  they 
are  still  alive,  serve  no  human  purpose 
other  than  providing  some  with  luxury 
fashionwear  or  toys  and  trinkets  for 
tourists. 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  and 
concern  for  the  killings  of  the  harp  seals. 
Under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act,  our  Nation  has  deemed  It  unlawful 
to  import  into  our  country  any  marine 
mammal,  particularly  seals,  if  such 
mammal  was  pregnant  or  nursing  at  the 
time  of  taking,  or  less  than  8  months 
old,  whichever  occurs  later — as  it  is  tak- 
ing place  today  on  the  Canadian  front, 
where  seal  pups  are  being  slain  as  early 
as  3  to  5  days  after  birth.  The  act  further 
dictates  that  it  is  imlawful  to  Import 
those  marine  mammals  which  are  taken 
from  a  depleted  stock  or  threatened  or 
endangered  species;  or  taken  in  a  man- 
ner deemed  tahumane  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  or  the  Interior,  as  the  case 
may  be. 


Mr.  President,  the  pending  concur- 
rent resolution  Is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
appeal  to  the  conspience  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  a  longtime  friend  and 
neighbor,  to  reassess  its  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  killings  of  a  mammal  species 
which  may  become  extinct  in  the  near 
future. 

The  annual  harp  seal  hunt  is  on.  The 
hunting  period  is  nearly  half  over.  I 
urge  the  Senate's  favorable  and  swift 
action  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
142,  as  amended. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  142.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
acted  expeditiously  on  this  resolution 
urging  the  Canadian  Goverament  to  re- 
assess its  policy  of  permitting  the  killing 
of  baby  harp  seals. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  convincing 
evidence  that  the  continuation  of  this 
annual  slaughter  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  the  harp  seal.  The 
world  community  is  understandably 
alarmed  when  the  survival  of  a  wildlife 
species  is  threatened.  Through  the 
Marine  Marmnal  Protection  Act  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  the  United 
States  has  established  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  conservation  of  wildlife 
not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world.  The  resolution  before  us  today 
seeks  to  further  that  policy. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  Senator  sponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution. Senator  Matsunaga,  for  agreeing 
to  my  amendment  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  142.  This  amendment  sets 
forth  the  feeling  of  many  U.S.  citizens 
that  the  slaughter  of  baby  seals  not 
only  threatens  the  harp  seal  with  ex- 
tinction, but  also  is  a  cruel  practice. 
Hunters  from  Canada  and  Norway 
bludgeon  the  newborn  seals  and  skin 
them  within  minutes.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  written  to  me  to  express 
their  outrage  about  the  cruelty  and 
barbarity  of  killing  such  young  animals. 
This  sentiment  was  translated  Into  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972,  which  established  an  abso- 
lute ban  on  the  killing  or  importation 
of  marine  mammals  which  are  nursing 
or  under  8  months  of  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  go  on  record  today  to  protest  the 
killing  of  baby  seals  in  Canada.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  142  as  amended. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     117 

Mr.  MATSL^NAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matstj- 
NAGA),  for  Mr.  Williams,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  No.  117. 

On  page  2,  line  3,  insert  the  following:  be- 
fore "at"  insert  "is  considered  by  many  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  be  cruel,  and  if 
continued". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
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The  amendment  was 

The   concurrent 
Res.  142),  as  amended. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr 
advertently  an  error  in 
rent  Resolution  142,  as 
in  the  text  of  the  . 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  committee 
preamble  be  agreed  to  en 
the    words     "has 
stricken    from    line    1    o 
"whereas"  and  that  the  . 
amended  be  considered  or 
the  purpose  of  further 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

The  amendments  to  the 
as  follows: 


sprreed  to. 

(H.   Con. 
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President,  in- 
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Therefore. 
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PRESIDI  NT 


On  page  1.  In  the  second 
preamble,  strike  "Canadian 

On  page  1.  In  the  second  . 
preamble,  strike  "by  one  th 
"has     Increased     from     one 
twenty-seven  thousand"; 

On  page  1.  In  the  third 
preamble,  strike  "up  to  90 
insert  "a  high  percentage". 

On  page   1.  strike   all  of 
fifth  paragraphs  of  the 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"Whereas     there     is    enov 
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1977  quotas  may  be  unsound 
sion  point  of  view;  and" 

On  page  2.  In  the  sixth  pa 
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agre  'd 
llr. 


The  PRESIDING 
further  amendment  to  the 
there  be  no  further 
amble,  as  amended,  is  _„. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  move  to  reconsider  the 
this  important  measure 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
port    (No.   95-71), 
poses  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii 
as  follows: 


ti  e 


PURPOSE   OP   THE   RESOl|CrriON 

The  primary  objective  of  . 
rent  Resolution  142  Is  to  urge 
Government   to  reassess   its 
mlttlng  the  killing  of  newborn 
In  Its  annual  6-week  harp  seal 

BACKGROUND 

The  harps  seal  is  one  of  two 
of  hair  seals  which  exist  on 
pack  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Scientific  estimates  that  the 
peculation   of   all   harp   seals 
mately  9  or  10  million.  Excessl^ 
human  competition   for  the 
supply  (flsh)  has  diminished 
about  2.5  million  animals. 

The  harp  seal  reproduces  In 
populations  or  herds  that  i 
separated  areas  of  the  northeii 
are:  (a)  the  White  Sea  herd; 
Mayen  (or  Greenland  Sea)  hen 
Newfoundland  herd. 

The  Newfoundland  herd 
the  largest  of  the  three  seal 
herd  consists  of  two  groups 
numbering  about  400.000. 
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the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  usually 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Magdalen  Islands;  and 
the  "front  herd,"  numbering  about  800,000. 
which  breeds  on  the  drifting  ice  pack  to  the 
east  of  southern  Labrador  and  northern  New- 
foundland. 

The  Newfoundland  herd  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  an  annual  hunt  since  the  late  18th 
century.  The  largest  catches  took  place  be- 
tween 1820  and  1860  (over  500,000  animals 
annually). 

In  1967,  the  management  of  the  north- 
west Atlantic  seal  herds  was  placed  under 
the  aegis  of  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF),  whose  members  Include  most  West 
European  countries,  Canada,  Iceland,  Japan, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1971,  ICNAP  set 
the  first  total  allowable  catch  limit  (TAC)  to 
harp  seals  at  245,000.  That  same  year,  Can- 
ada established  the  independent  Committee 
on  Seals  and  Sealing  (COSS),  whose  partici- 
pants— scientists,  veterinarians,  and  mem- 
bers of  humane  societies — advise  the  Govern- 
ment on  sealing  policy.  The  total  allowable 
catch  limit  lor  1972  through  1975  was  150,- 
000;  it  was  reduced  to  127,000  in  1976.  This 
year  the  ICNAF  scientific  advisers  and  COSS 
agreed  that  recent  Increases  in  the  seal  pop- 
ulation made  a  higher  1977  total  allowable 
catch  limit  reasonable.  When  Canada  ex- 
tended its  fisheries  JurLsdiction  to  200  miles 
on  January  1,  1977,  it  alone  became  respon- 
sible for  the  seal  herds.  For  1977,  it  has 
adopted  ICNAF's  recommended  total  catch 
limit  of  170,000  animals. 

The  primary  justification  for  the  hunt  is 
economic.  The  following  excerpt  taken  from 
a  Canadian  public  affairs  publication  states 
the  Canadian  position: 

"Most  Canadian  sealers  live  In  the  scat- 
tered communities  of  northern  Newfound- 
land and  southern  Labrador.  They  pursue  a 
resource-based  rural  life  which  depends 
upon  the  harvesting  of  cod,  salmon  and  other 
wild  species,  as  well  as  seals.  Sealing  occurs 
during  a  season  when  local  unemployment 
rates  may  rise  as  high  as  90  percent.  The 
$2,300  earned  by  a  sealer  on  a  large  vessel 
is  significant  when  compared  to  Newfound- 
land's annual  per  capita  Income  of  $3  643 
Almost  one-third  of  those  revenues  come 
from  edible  meat  and  oil. 

"The  1976  hunt's  economic  value  for  the 
Atlantic  region  was  estimated  to  be  $3.6 
million.  Its  social  value  to  traditional,  rural 
communities  Is  Immeasurable.  But  more  Is 
at  stake  than  the  seal  hunt  itself;  a  bal- 
anced ecosystem  is  vital  to  all  of  the  sea- 
based  industries  in  the  Atlantic  provinces. 

"Fisheries  management  is  a  complex  sci- 
ence which  provides  no  simple  answers.  Can- 
ada's seal  hunt  policy  refiects  the  social  and 
economic  realities  of  the  Atlantic  region,  the 
need  for  a  balanced  ecosystem,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  the  conservation  of  wildlife  and 
the  humane  harvesting  of  living  marine  re- 
sources. The  current  strategy  is  to  allow 
seal  populations  to  Increase  gradually  over 
the  next  few  years  and  to  Intensify  scientific 
studies  on  the  biology  of  seals  and  their  in- 
teractions with  other  marine  life." 


the  seal  hunt  In  Canada.  Copies  of  these 
letters  are  included  In  the  appendix  to  this 
report. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

On  March  8,  1977,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 142  was  introduced  in  the  House.  An 
identical  bill.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
14,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Matsunaga.  Cranston.  Magnuson.  Packwood, 
Pell,  and  Williams  on  March  17,  1977. 

On  March  21,  1977,  the  House  Committee 
on  International  Relations  ordered  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  142  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  voice  vote.  This  resolution  passed 
the  House  on  March  22,  1977  by  unanimous 
consent. 

On  March  29,  1977,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  met  in  open  session  to  con- 
sider House  Concurrent  Resolution  142.  After 
hearing  testimony  from  Senator  Matsunaga 
(statement  included  in  the  appendix),  the 
committee  ordered,  by  a  voice  vote,  that  the 
resolution  be  reported  with  a  number  of 
clarifying  amendments. 

COST    ESTIMATE 

The  enactment  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 142,  as  amended,  wUl  not  require  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

UP     AMENDMENT     NO.      118 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  unprinted  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 118. 
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U.S.  posmoN 
The  State  Department  has  not  taken  a 
specific  position  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 142.  However,  the  Department  did 
transmit  general  comments  on  the  attitude 
of  the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  the 
harp  seal  hunt.  A  copy  of  this  communica- 
tion is  Included  In  the  appendix  to  this  re- 
port. 

The  Government  of  Canada  requested  the 
State  Department  to  convey  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Its  comments 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  142.  The 
Canadian  Government  also  asked  the  De- 
partment to  convey  to  the  Congress  Its  offer 
to  make  available  the  services  of  qualified 
Canadian  scientists  for  informal  briefings  for 
interested  Members  on  the  management  of 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  lines  18  and  19.  strike  the  fol- 
lowing: "(unless  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis) ". 

On  page  28.  in  unprinted  amendment 
Number  110,  strike  the  following  "(unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis)  ". 

On  page  23  in  unprinted  amendment  Num. 
ber  94,  strike  the  following:  "(unless  hired 
on  a  per  diem  basis)  ". 

On  page  39,  after  line  19,  insert  the  follow. 
Ing: 

"5.  In  exceptional  circumstances  for  good 
cause  shown,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  may  waive  the  applicability  of  any 
provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct to  an  employee  hired  on  a  per  diem 
basis." 

On  page  53,  Insert  after  line  19,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  310.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  shall  study  the  desirability  of  apply- 
ing provisions  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
to  Individuals,  corporations  or  other  entitles 
employed  by  the  Senate  on  a  per  diem,  con- 
sultant or  contract  basis." 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  I  offer 
today  is  a  followup  on  the  colloquy  I  had 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  a  few  days  ago.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  applicability  of  the.  code 
of  conduct  and  other  provisions  to  staff 
personnel  who  may  be  hired  on  a  per 
diem  basis.  This  makes  clear,  I  believe, 
an  ambiguity  noted  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  his  first  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee print  which  was  not  fully  clarified, 
I  thought,  in  the  colloquy.  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
could  see  fit  to  accept  this  amendment. 
I  would  also  welcome  his  comments  on  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  accomplishes  what  I  had 
thought  the  resolution  draft  did  accom- 
plish. We  made  an  exception  for  per  diem 
employees  related  to  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  because  people  are  hired  on  a 
temporary  basis  or  a  professor  comes 
for  3  months  in  the  summer,  or  a  con- 
sultant is  hired. 

To  require,  for  purposes  of  a  limited 
period  of  time  of  service  on  a  per  diem 
basis,  or  for  a  straight  period  of  90  days, 
a  disclosure  of  all  assets  we  thought  was 
overly  burdensome  and,  furthermore, 
would  discourage  people  from  going 
through  all  that  process  only  for  pur- 
poses of  serving  as  a  consultant  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

So,  in  the  drafting  of  it,  when  we  ex- 
empted per  diem  employees,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  permit  a  situation  to  exist 
where  an  employee  could  be  hired  on  a 
per  diem  basis  endlessly,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  reading  the 
resolution,  addressed  himself  to  a  point 
that  would  have  appeared  to  have  per- 
mitted a  permanent  exemption  of  per 
diem  employees,  which  was  not  our  in- 
tent. I  think  the  amendment  accom- 
plishes the  original  purpose  that  the 
committee  had  and  it  is  a  clarification 
of  this  issue  in  this  problem.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  fninutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Baker. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B-AKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tJP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1  1  9 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  , 
proposes  unprinted  amendment  No.  119. 


On  Page  21,  line  13  after  "grandmother" 
insert  "grandson,  granddaughter," 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  amendment  cor- 
rects an  oversight  in  the  resolution.  It 
merely  includes  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter in  the  definition  of  a  relative. 
Therefore,  gifts  from  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter  would  not  be  disclosed  or 
prohibited  in  any  circumstances  under 
rules  XLII  and  XLIIL 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VITIATION  OF  ACTION  ON  UP  AMENDMENT 
NO.    108 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, the  Senate  agreed  to  an  unprinted 
amendment  No.  108,  offered  by  Senator 
Bkntsen,  which  changed  the  effective 
date  of  rule  XLIV  from  January  1,  1978, 
to  January  1,  1979.  Unprinted  amend- 
ment No.  108  was  technically  imperfect 
and  did  more  than  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  intended.  This  problem  has 
been  pointed  out  to  Senator  Bentsen  and 
he  has  agreed  that  the  Senate's  action  on 
amendment  No.  108  should  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  action  on  amendment 
No.  108  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  as  I  under^tar.d, 
this  amendment  does  not  change  any- 
thing from  the  original  bill  except  it  does 
permit  the  Bentsen  amendment  to  extend 
advances  to  1979,  but  the  rest  stays  as  v.e 
presented  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  was  drafted  in  .such  a  v.ay 
that  it  went  beyond  the  extension  of  the 
exemption  until  January  1979.  This  cor- 
rects that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  that  now,  it  re- 
mains that  persons  getting  off  boards  of 
directors  or  publicly  held  corporation.^ — 
that  is  effective  next  January,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  changed  no  other 
effective  dates,  whatever  the  date  may 
be.  other  than  tiie  effect  of  the  limitation 
on  outside  earned  income. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis).  Will  the  Senator  repeat  his 
request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  request  was  for 
unanimous  consent  that  action  on 
amendment  No.  108  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    165 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
printed  amendment  No.  165  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Reserving  the  right  to 


object,  Mr.  President,  going  back  a  bit, 
do  we  not  now  have  to  vote  to  accept 
the  Bentsen  amendment  to  put  it  in? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  now  calling  up 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  54,  line  17,  strike  out  "1978"  and 
insert  in  lieu  tl^ereof  the  following:  "1979". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  165  was  offered  by  Senator 
Bentsen  to  accomplish  the  objective  in- 
tended by  unprinted  amendment  No.  108 
and  the  Senate,  in  its  vote  on  that 
amendment.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  second  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back' 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  rny  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP     AMENDMENT     NO.      120 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  unprinted  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Reserving^  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stennis).  The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  oroceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  unprinted  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
proposes  unprinted  amendment  No.  120. 

On  page  25,  line  14,  in.sert  the  following: 

Delete  the  word  "Immediately." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  rule 
XLIV,  we  have  provided  that  honoraria 
in  excess  of  the  15  percent  of  income 
limitation  may  be  earned  if  the  hono- 
raria are  donated  to  an  organization 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
<c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  no  tax  benefit  accrues  to  the 
Senator,  officer,  or  employee.  Paragraph 
2(c),  which  discusses  this  provision,  re- 
quires the  Senator,  officer,  or  employee 
to  immediately  donate  the  honorarium 
to  a  501(c)  (3)  organization. 

Several  Senators  have  asked  whether 
the  committee  in  using  the  word  "imme- 
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diately"  had  some  specific 
mind. 

In  response  to  the 
looked  at  the  committee 
eluded  that  the  word 
not  accurately  reflect  th< 
intent.  Therefore,  this 
delete  the  word 
the  committee's   intentioi 
honorarium  is   received, 
a  tax  exempt  organization, 
of  the  paragraph  would  be 
committee  would  not  want 
tion  to  lose  a  benefit,  be< 
on  the  Member's  part 
terms  of  tax  treatment, 
committee  envisions  a  ' 
Member  designated  the  50: 
nization,  he  would  list  th< 
as  income,  and  would  claim 
charitable    deduction,    wit, 
being  as  the  provision  requ 
tax  benefits  accrue." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
Senator  offer  this  as  an 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  the 
at  the  desk  and  it  simply 
"immediately." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  bad 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  baci 
der  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  th 
of  the  Senator  from 
The  amendment  was 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 
reconsider  the  vote  by  whicl 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NEL50N.  Mr. 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   NELSON.   Mr.   Pr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFI^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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VP     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent 
amendment  No.  102  be  reconiidered 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Presid^it 
my  right  to  object. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFF 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   NELSON.   Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
pending  a  unanimous-consei 
reconsider  unprinted  amendr  lent 
I  repeat  that  unanimous-conlent 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
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;ime  frame  in  i^  amendment  no.  121 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

"In  the  unprinted  amendment  No.  102 
strike  subparagraph  (c)  and  all  that  follows 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  a  member  of  the  board  of  a  corpora- 
tion. Institution,  or  other  business  entity, 
if  (1)  the  Member,  officer,  or  employee  had 
served  continuously  as  a  member  of  the 
board  thereof  for  at  least  two  years  prior 
to  his  election  or  appointment  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  and  (2) 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  perform  such 
service  Is  minimal,  and  the  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  is  not  a  member  of  or  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  any  Senate  committee  which 
has  legislative  Jurisdictions  over  any  agency 
of  tlie  Government  charged  with  regulating 
the  activities  of  the  corporation,  institution, 
or  other  business  entity. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  amendment  No.  102  as 
amended. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  102  as  amended.  Amendment 
No.  102,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TIME-LIMrrATION  AGREEMENT — AMENDMENT 
NO.     121 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  my  amend- 
ment No.  121  there  be  a  time  limit  of  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MAr- 
SUNAGA).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

I  have  amendment  No.  121,  on  which 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. I  should  like  to  be  informed  as  to 
what  the  program  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is,  so  that  I  might  have  an  idea  when 
would  be  a  good  time  to  bring  up  this  ' 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  furnish  the  Sena- 
tor with  a  modified  copy.  I  have  modi- 
fied my  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  without  commenting  on 
the  merits  one  way  or  another,  that  this 
is  a  nongermane  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed, the  Senator  will  find  that  it  is  ger- 
mane and  that  a  point  of  order  will  not 
lie  against  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  rig^.  I  did  not  ob- 
ject at  the  time,  so  I  cannot  raise  the 
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point  of  order,  anyway.  But  I  do  think 
it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  advise 
me  what  other  amendments  are  now 
pending  or  about  to  be  called  up? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  notion  as  to 
what  amendments  are  about  to  be  called 
up.  We  have  some  clarifying  amend- 
ments that  will  be  called  up  sometime 
today,  but  the  only  amendments  I  am 
aware  of,  other  than  those  on  which  we 
have  to  reach  some  time  agreement  later, 
are  the  amendments  that  are  being 
called  up  by  Members  as  we  go  along. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  seek  recognition 
to  present  this  amendment  sometime 
around  noon,  I  think.  I  am  not  seeking 
recognition  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  see.  The  Senator  wants 
to  call  it  up  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  a  little  later  In  the 
day.  I  have  some  troops  that  I  want  to 
summon. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments will  come  to  the  floor  and  call 
them  up.  Time  is  running,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  a  long  day,  at  best.  This  is  the  last 
full  day  that  the  Senate  will  be  spending 
on  this  code  of  conduct.  The  time  that 
will  be  taken  tomorrow  is  already  al- 
lotted. 

So  I  urge  that  Senators  who  have 
amendments  come  to  the  floor  and  call 
them  up.  Now  is  a  good  time.  No  Senator 
who  wishes  to  call  up  an  amendment  is 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 

I  urge  both  cloakrooms  to  get  the  word 
out  to  Senators  who  have  amendments 
to  come  forward,  call  them  up,  and  get 
action  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  against  both 
sides  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT    OF    DISCLOSURE    ON    INCOME    AND 
ASSETS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  March  28.  1977,  certain 
comments  were  made  by  Senators  which 
I  believe  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  re- 
porting requirements  contained  in  pro- 
posed Rule  XLII.  This  confusion  sur- 
rounded the  value  which  must  be  placed 
on  assets  covered  by  the  financial  dis- 
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closure  rule.  The  rule  requires  that  the 
identity  and  category  of  value  of  real 
properly,  certain  types  of  personal  prop- 
erty, and  other  as,sets  be  reported  under 
the  Code.  When  listing  the  category  of 
value  of  such  an  asset,  the  category  of 
value  refers  to  the  category  in  which  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  asset  is  in- 
cluded. For  example,  if  the  person  owns 
stock  in  a  corporation  which  stock  has  a 
fair  market  vaue  of  $150,000.  then  that 
person  would  list  the  .stock  with  a  cate- 
gory of  value  of  between  $100,000  and 
$250,000.  If  the  asset  were  a  piece  of  real 
property,  the  fair  market  value — or  pur- 
chase price — would  be  listed.  The  cate- 
gory of  value  of  the  property  relates  to 
the  value  of  the  property  without  regard 
to  any  loan  or  mortgage.  The  category 
of  value  ot  the  loan  or  mortgage  would 
be  listed  separately  under  paragraph 
2«f)  requiring  the  identity  and  category 
cf  value  of  certain  liabilities. 

This  is  very  important.  If  a  person 
owns  a  home  which  was  purchased  for 
J90.000  and  that  person  has  an  $80,000 
mortgage  on  that  home,  under  the  Code 
the  person  is  permitted  to  list  the  cate- 
gory of  value  of  the  purchase  price  of 
that  home.  So  the  category  cf  value  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  home  v;ould  be 
listed  as  between  $90,000  and  $100,000. 
The  person  cannot  list  as  the  category  of 
value  of  the  home  the  difference  between 
the  purchase  price  and  the  value  of  the 
mortgage  on  the  home:  namely,  $10,000. 
The  Code  calls  for  the  listing  of  the  cate- 
gory of  value  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
certain  assets  and  not  the  person's  equity 
interest  in  such  assets. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  reporting 
of  income,  an  individual  is  required  to 
list  the  gross  income  received.  If  tliere 
are  expenses  allocable  to  that  income, 
the  reporting  individual  has  the  option  of 
indicating  tho."?e  expenses  and  also  list- 
ing a  net  income  figure.  However,  a  per- 
son cannot  just  list  a  net  income  figure 
where  earned  or  unearned  income  is  re- 
quired to  be  hsted. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Sar- 
BANES).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oidered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    366 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  26.  line  14.  strike  subparagraph 
(10)  and  insert  the  following:  "(10)  distribu- 
tive shares  of  partnersliip  Income  if  the  mate- 
rial income-producing  services  performed  by 
the  Senator  or  officer  cr  employee  of  the 
Senate  arc  those  of  a  managerial  or  Huper- 
vjscry  nature  and  do  not  consume  significant 
amounts  of  time  whiie  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion.". 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  what  the  time  limit  is  on  tliese 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  Uiat  there  is  a  2- 
hour  time  limit  on  the  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
have  no  intention  of  taking  that  amount 
of  time,  but  I  would  like  to  direct  seme 
questions  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  with 
regard  to  this  provision  as  it  appears  Jn 
the  bill,  and  my  suggested  amendment. 

The  provision  that  appears  in  the  bill 
is  on  page  26,  commencing  on  line  14, 
and  it  states: 

Distributive  shares  of  partnership  income 
if  the  services  provided  by  the  Senator,  or 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  are  not  a 
material  income-producing  factor. 

I  am  certain  tliat  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  would 
agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  new  code  of  conduct  would  be  to 
try  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Senate 
office  per  se  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
come. Yet  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  friend  that  if  the  resolution  as  it  is 
presently  drawn  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  that  might  happen. 

A  Senator  could  be  asked  by  Partner- 
ship X  to  become  a  partner;  tliey  would 
list  him  as  a  partner,  and  if  it  were  a 
trucking  company,  for  example,  it  could 
.say  on  the  sides  of  the  trucks,  "Senator 
Jones  Trucking  Company."  He  would 
have  no  obligation  to  provide  any  con- 
tribution to  the  partnership,  and  yet,  to 
the  extent  that  they  distributed  a  share 
of  partnership  income  to  him,  it  would 
be  completely  exempt. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  identify  the 
actual  role  of  a  partner,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  that  of  a  stockholder  and  that 
of  a  member  of  a  board  of  a  corporation, 
because  a  partner  is  cahed  upon  to  par- 
ticipate in  partnership  affairs  and  the 
making  of  policy,  as  a  .stockholder  would 
be,  and  he  is  also  called  upon  to  be  a 
member  of  the  partnership,  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  would  be.  He 
is,  then,  a  responsible  policymaker  of  the 
partnership. 

I  take  it  that  the  intent  here  is  to  limit 
earned  income  of  a  Senator  from  either 
a  partnership  or  a  corporation ;  does  the 
Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  The  objective  is  to 
define  earned  income,  which  the  resolu- 
tion does,  and  then  to  provide  a  cap  on 
the  earned  income  of  $8,600. 

Tlie  amendment  that  is  pending — we 
have  another  draft  that  I  would  like  to 
have  considered  later  on — would  allow 
the  earned  income,  as  the  resolution  does, 
as  high  as  $8,600  or  15  percent.  It  would 
peraiit  the  Member  or  the  staff  member 
to  contribute  managerial  and  supervisory 
services,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  investment,  and  the  amendment  that 
we  will  propose  would  also  limit  the  dis- 
tributive share  of  profits  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  a  partnership  to  a  pro  rata 
percentage  represented  by  the  capital 
investment  of  the  Member. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  I  agree  witli 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Let  me  state 
the  objective  of  my  amendment,  and  see 
il  we  are  in  agreement  that  we  are  going 
to  achieve  that  objective. 

A  member  of  a  partnership  contributes 
to  the  capital  account,  and  if  we  were  in 
a  partnership  that  had  five  members,  and 
we  each  put  in.  say,  $10,000,  we  could 
operate  that  partnership  for  about  4 
years,  and  in  each  year  have  on  our  in- 
come tax  return  an  attributable  por- 
tion of  the  partnership  income,  even 
though  we' had  no  dL-^tributive  shares.  I 
assume  that  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  that,  that  you  can  have  attributable 
income  without  having  a  distributive 
share  of  partnership  income.  This  is  for 
tax  purposes,  and  it  would  mean  that 
you  would,  in  effect,  have  had  JiO  return 
irom  that  partnership  even  though  you 
would  be  taxed  on  a  portion  of  the  part- 
nership return,  under  the  circumstance 
that  the  moneys  were  used  by  the  part- 
nership for  equipment,  payment  of  mort- 
gages, or  whatever  it  would  be;  but  you 
would  be  taxed  on  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come. In  the  event  we  came  to  the  5th 
year,  and  did  have  a  cash  flow  after  pay- 
ing off  the  equipment  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  the  Senator  could  then 
take  a  distributive  share,  the  previous  4 
years  would  .show  an  increase  in  the  capi- 
tal account  of  the  partner. 

In  the  5th  year  he  could  take  a  dis- 
tributive share  from  the  partnership 
which  actually  could  amount  to  both  a 
return  of  capital  and  a  sharing  of  that 
current  year  s  income  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor realizes  that.  Th&t  would  be  per- 
fectly legal  under  any  partnership  ar- 
rangement, to  reduce  your  capital  ac- 
count by  a  distributive  share,  as  well 
as   taking,   of   course,   the   income. 

In  the  Senator's  concept  here  in  terms 
of  the  pro  rata  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  partnership,  that  is  what 
I  am  aiming  at.  He  does  not  mean  the 
original  investment  but  the  pro  rata 
share  of  the  partner's  interest  m  the 
partnership. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  He  may 
have  made  an  original  capital  invest- 
ment of  a  certain  amount.  Over  the  years 
the  partnership  is  making  a  profit  and 
that  money  is  plov.'ed  in  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  against  whatever  capital  as- 
set they  have,  buildings  or  machinery, 
therefore,  they  are  accumulating  an 
increasingly  larger  interest  in  the  capi- 
tal investment  which  is  coming  from 
earnings  of  the  partnership.  Obviously, 
then,  on  any  distributive  share  of  in- 
come at  any  time  it  would  be  intended 
by  the  amendment  that  we  would  pro- 
pose that  the  Member  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  pro  rata  share  of  whatever  his 
total  investment  in  that  partnership  is. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  understand  the 
Senators  proposal,  again  looking  at  the 
Senator  who  is  involved  in  a  small  cor- 
poration as  opposed  to  a  partnership, 
or  any  corporation,  for  that  matter,  the 
Senator  could,  under  the  existing  reso- 
lution, receive  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed 
$8  600.  approximately,  from  a  corpora- 
tion. Is  that  correct?  That  is.  assuming 
he  had  no  other  income. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  He  could 
ary  from  the  corporation 
services  of  $8,600  as  a 
board,  or  whatever. 

Tlr.   STEVENS.  A  Sena 
member  of  a  partnership 
receive  a  salary  either  fron 
ship  or  from  any  other 
amount  of  the  15  percent 
gard  to  the  limitation  on 
tiv8  share;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  cor 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  take  it 
it  a  substitute  for  the 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if 
What  it  means  is  that  in 
Senator  can  have  the  15- 
income  and  there  will  not 
toward  that  income  money 
ceived  from  a  partnership 
Senator  has  investment,  so 
share  does  not  exceed  his 
tion   of    the    total 
partnership. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is 
Mr.  STEVENS.  In  other 
is  a  capital  account  of  $ 
partnership  and  I  were  to 
portion  of  that  capital 
could  take  10  percent  of 
the  partnership  as  we  are 
now.  not  as  it  is  determinec 
eral  tax  laws — in  terms  of 
tive  shares  of  the 
be  in  violation  of  the  code 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  co 
Mr.  STE\^NS.  Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsi  i 
fair  compromise  to  the  pre 
raised.  We  want  to  be  cer 
who    pursue    their 
tlirough  partnership 
than  stock  ownership  are 
fairly  and  no  less  harshly 
treats  stock  owners.  Is  that 
the  Senator? 

Mr.   NELSON.  That   is 
member  owned  20  percent 
or  10  percent  of  the  stock 
tion,  he  or  she  is  entitled 
proportionate  to  the 
owned  by  the  member  or 
member.  In  fact,  I  think  i 
correct  that  in  most  State." 
receive  more. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Normally 
distribution  would  be  on 
stock  ownership.  There  cou 
erential  distribution  under 
but  not  under  the  laws  o 
In  terms  of  the  distributiv 
partnership  and  the  income 
ship,  in  the  partnership  law 
stand  it,  it  could  include 
that  was  added  to  the 
that  represents  moneys 
vested  by  the  partnership 
partner  had  been  taxed  pre^ 
means   that   a   distribution 
from  the  partnership  may 
sarily  be  the  current  yearjs 
want  to  make  certain   we 
and  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.   If  I 
the  Senator  was  saying,  this 
does  not  propose  to  interfe 
with  the  pro  rata 
whatever  asset  they  have 
a    consequence    of    the 
partnership. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Partnersh 
determined  on  an  annual 
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ternal revenue  purposes.  Partnership  in- 
come in  terms  of  distributive  sliares, 
really  in  terms  of  normal  partnership 
accounting,  would  mean  if  they  are  dis- 
tributing past  year's  in'jome,  they  are 
really  distributing  a  portion  of  the  capi- 
tal accounts,  but  it  does,  in  fact,  repre- 
sent past  income  of  the  partneri;hip. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  we  had  a  partnership 
which  allowed  all  of  its  income  to  be 
put  back  into  the  activities  of  the  part- 
nership for  4  years  and  in  the  5th  year 
distributed  all  that  each  partner  was 
entitled  to,  so  long  as  it  is  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  of  the  capital  accounts  as  it  stands 
at  the  time  of  the  distribution,  we  have 
no  problem:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  principle  running 
through  the  amendment  really  does  not 
concern  it?elf  particularly  about  the 
capital  accounts.  It  simply  concerns  itself 
with  the  limitation  that  may  be  paid  to 
a  member  from  profits  accumulated  as 
capital  or  current  income  which  may 
not  exceed  the  pro  rata  share,  percen- 
tagewise, of  investment  in  the  partner- 
ship. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  v.e  are  in 
accord.  The  concept  is  a  good  one.  In 
effect,  the  Senator  is  putting  into  my 
amendment  the  concept  of  pro  rata  re- 
turn on  capital  invested  in  a  partner- 
ship, which  I  think  is  fair  and  brings  it 
into  line  with  the  concept  of  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  dividends  based  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  corporation. 

Is  the  Senator  prepared  to  offer  his 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  my 
amendment,  or  docs  he  wish  to  have  me 
modify  my  amendment?  I  would  be 
happy  to  proceed  in  any  way  he  desires. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    122 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  offer  this  as  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  stat«  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  No.  122 
tn  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  amendment 
No.  166. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendm.ent  is  not  drafted  as  a  substitute 
and  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  so  we  may  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  offer  the  amendment, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  26,  at  lines  15  through  17,  strike 
everything  beginning  with  "distributive 
shares  of  partnership  income"  and  ending 
with  "income  producing  factor"  and  insert  in 
lieu    thereof   the   following: 


Distributive  shares  of  partnership  Income 
if  the  distributive  share  received  represents 
not  more  than  a  pro  rata  return  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  partnership  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Senator  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee are  managerial  or  supervisory  in  na- 
ture, necessary  to  protect  the  interests  In  the 
partnership  and  do  not  consume  significant 
amounts  of  time  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
compromise,  Mr.  President.  I  support  it 
and  join  in  moving  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  my  time  is  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  my  time  is  yielded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  f'lELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ckrk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST      FOR      COMMITTEE      TO 
MEET  DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  is  appearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
at  this  time.  The  committee,  under  the 
Stevenson  resolution,  without  further 
consideration,  will  have  to  adjourn  its 
meeting  within  3  minutes.  In  the  hope 
that  the  committee  can  continue  to  hear 
Mr.  Bcrgland  until  he  has  completed 
his  presentation  before  the  committee, 
as  I  understand  it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  the  hour  of 
12:30  p.m  today,  just  to  accommodate 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reluc-  ■■ 
tantly,  I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
heard. 

The  request  is  not  agreed  to. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
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of  the  U.S.  Senate:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO.     123 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposes  unprinted  amendment 
No.  123. 

On  page  5.  line  13.  delete  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  "unless,  In  an  unusual 
case,  a  waiver  is  granted  by  the  Select 
Committee." 

On  page  21.  line  4,  after  "half  sister",  in- 
sert "fiance,  fiancee," 

On  page  22.  line  4,  delete  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  "unless,  in  an  untisual 
case,  a  waiver  is  granted  by  the  Select 
Committee." 

On  page  49.  after  line  13.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(8)  A  brief  description  of  a  waiver 
granted  under  paragraph  2(c)  of  Rule  XLII 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  Rule  XLIII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able upon  request  in  the  Ethics  Committee 
Office  wiij)  appropriate  deletions  to  ass\ire 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  concerned." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day.  in  a  floor  colloquy,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  provisions  of  rule 
XLII,  disclosure,  and  rule  XLIII.  gifts, 
are  so  restrictive  as  to  cause  potential 
hardships  in  some  unusual  situations. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  Curtis)  asked  whether  a 
staff  member  could  accept  an  engage- 
ment ring  valued  in  excess  of  $100  Irom 
her  fiance  if  he  were  a  lobbyist.  Under  a 
strict  reading  of  paragraph  2  of  rule 
XLIII,  such  a  gift  would  be  prohibited. 
Even  if  the  fiance  were  not  a  lobbyist, 
section  2<A)  OXC)  would  require  the 
public  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  the 
source,  a  brief  description,  and  Uie  value 
cf  all  gifts  aggregating  $100  or  more 
from  any  one  source  in  a  calendar  year. 
This,  too,  is  unduly  restrictive  and  po- 
tentially embarrassing. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  want 
to  be  this  restrictive  and  unreasonable 
in  the  code.  I  have  a  young  lady  in  my 
office  who  is  currently  engaged  to  a 
lobbyist,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  her  and  unacceptable  to 
her  fiance,  even  if  he  were  not  a  lobby- 
ist, to  publicly  disclose  such  an  intimate 
gift. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  leaves 
the  current  rules  in  force,  but  makes  two 
changes.  First,  the  definition  of  "rela- 
tive," which  is  used  to  exempt  certain 
gifts  from  the  coverage  of  the  code, 
would  be  expanded  to  cover  a  fiancee  and 
fiance.  Second,  the  amendment  permits 
an  individual  to  seek  from  the  select 
committee  a  waiver  to  the  gifts  and  dis- 
closure sections  in  other  circumstances, 
such  as  I  have  just  described,  which  we 
have  not  anticipated  and  which  could 
not  give  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 
I  believe  this  amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
yield  back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
propound  a  question  or  two  to  th*  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion, if  I  may. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  prior  to 
coming  to  the  Senate,  was  a  practicing 
attorney.  Since  coming  to  the  Senate, 
I  have  continued  to  pay  my  local  law  li- 
censes, though  I  have  not  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  any  form,  with  the 
following  exception. 

Oh  two  occasions  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  I  have,  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  some 
of  its  political  subdivisions,  filed  amicus 
curiae  briefs  with  the  Supreme  Court 
without  compensation. 

Feeling  it  is  my  duty  to  repre.sent  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  our  various  gov- 
ernments there,  I  would  like  to  make  .sure 
that  if  in  the  future  I  am  called  on  by  my 
State  government  or  by  any  of  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  to  assist  in  matters  that 
they  might  have  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
proper  for  me,  or  any  other  Senator 
similarly  situated,  to  file  amicus  curiae 
briefs  on  behall  of  our  local  governments 
with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  without  compensation. 

Is  that  practice  permitted  under  the 
code? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  say  yes.  Of 
course,  the  code  could  not  and  would  not 
be  intended  to  modify  any  statute  which 
may  place  limitations  upon  Members  and 
staff  in  appearances  before  certain  regu- 
latory agencies,  or  Federal  courts. 

In  the  case  stated  by  the  Senator,  I 
remind  him  we  did  already  amend  the 
resolution  to  prohibit  any  practice  of  any 
profession  as  defined  in  the  code. 

We  changed  that  provision  and  au- 
thorized practice  of  the  professions  with 
an  earned  income  limit  of  15  percent 
applied  thereto,  provided  they  were  tole 
practitioners,  not  associated  with  a  firm 
or  partnership. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  it  is  clear  that  the 
practice  of  law  is  permitted.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Members  or  staff  may  receive 
an  earned  income  not  to  exceed  15  per- 
cent. Therefore,  it  is  also  in  my  mind 
perfectly  clear  that  a  Member  or  staff, 
barring  any  prohibition  in  any  other 
statute,  may  appear  in  court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Senator  himself. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  the  Senator  him- 
self may  appear  as  a  lawyer  without 
compensation  in  any  of  these  circum- 
stances not  otherwise  prohibited  by 
statute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  that  also  permit 
tJie  Senator  on  behalf  of  constituents 
to  appear  as  an  attorney  without  com- 
pensation before  various  Federal  regu- 
latory bodies? 

Mr  NELSON  On  that  score,  I  would 
want  to  check  the  statute. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  a  statute 
regulating  appearances  by  Members  of 


the  Congress  and  other  Federal  employ- 
ee.? before  certain  types  of  agencies  and 
bodies  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  prohibition  on  appearing 
before  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  certainly  all  right 
with  me.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  be 
asked  to  perform  any  such  service,  I  am 
merely  trying  to  establish  some  guide- 
lines in  this  connection. 

But  the  filing  of  amicus  curiae  briefs 
or  appearing  in  court  amicus  curiae.  I 
assume  then  as  long  as  it  is  without  com- 
penation,  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
would  be  permitted. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  far  as  the  code  is 
concerned,  it  would. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  resolution. 

AMF.NDMENT    NO.     158.    AS    MODIFIED 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  158  as  modified  and  ask 
that  it  be  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senaror  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  amendment  No.  158,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^'e  24.  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

5(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  rule,  a  Member,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  may  participate  m  a  program,  the 
principal  objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid  for 
by  that  foreign  government  or  organization 
If  such  participation  is  not  in  violation  of 
any  law  and  if  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  hai  determined  that  participation  In 
such  program  by  Members,  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  Member  who  accepts  an  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  any  such  program  shall 
notify  tiie  Select  Committee  in  writing  of  his 
acceptance.  A  Member  shall  also  notify  the 
Select  Committee  in  writing  whenever  he  has 
permitted  any  officer  or  employee  whom  he 
supervises  (within  the  meaning  cf  paragraph 
12  of  Rtile  XLV)  to  participate  in  any  such 
program.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  such 
program,  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  list  of  all  individuals  participating, 
where  applicable  the  supervisors  of  such  in- 
dividuals, and  the  nature  and  itinerary  of 
such  program. 

(c)  No  Member,  officer  or  employee  may 
accept  funds  In  connection  with  participa- 
tion in  a  program  permitted  under  subpara- 
t-raph  (a)  il  such  funds  are  not  u.-^ed  for 
iiecessary  food,  Icdging,  traiisport.ation  and 
related  expenses  of  the  Member,  officer  or 
employee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  the 
fjistinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  the  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
give  some  guidelines  to  the  Committee 
en  Ethics  in  evaluating  foreign  travel 
paid  for  by  foreign  sources.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  aware,  my  amend- 
ment originally  was  concerned  only  with 
foreign  travel  paid  for  by  a  nongovern- 
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mental  source  when  the 
charitable  or  educational 
organization,  and  when 
of  the  coxmtry  in  questior 
that  no  substantial  part  of 
volved  came  from  offlcia 
fimds. 

It  is  the  personal 
lor  Senator  from  North 
Ssnators  should  minimize 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
the  questions  that  arise 
minds  of  tax(>ayers  who 
such  travel  themselves, 
they  have  paid  their  taxe 
It  is  my  feeling  that  w 
save  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  it  seemj 
tor  from  North  Carolina 
unimpeachable  source, 
eign  charitable  and  educat 
tion,  seeks  to  extend 
coimtry  in  the  name  of 
derstanding,  the  values  of 
and  saving  U.S.  taxpayer; 
be  harmonized.  This  is  wh; 
amendment  of  the  Senato: 
Carolina  was  limited  to 
private  moneys,  and  avoidei 
of  governmental  funds. 

However,   the 
from  Wisconsin  has  pointe  I 
already  have  Public  Law 
ing  for  cultural  exchanges 
changes  of  legislators  and 
leaders,  and  that  Congres 
consented  to  allowing 
to  accept  travel  paid  for  b> 
ernments  when  it  is  for  a 
purpose.  This  is  in  the 
Code  at  22  US.C.  2451-2.  It 
fore,  the  intention  of  the 
North  Carolina  to  attempt 
Senate  resolution  what  is 
law,  and  thus  I  accept 
suggestion  as  to  the 
ernmental  programs   into 
ment,  and  it  has  been  thu 
However,  I  shoiild  like  tc 
tinguished  Senator  from 
questions  so  that  we  can  cl: 
islative    intent    behind 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  thi5  lang'j 
any  Senator,  officer,  or  em 
Senate  may  participate  ir 
for  by  a  former  government 
tion  if  such  participation  " 
lation  of  any  law."   I  ask 
guithed  Senator -from 
it  is  not  true  that  this  i3  a 
22   U.S.C.   2451-2,   which 
ceptance    of    such    travel 
employees. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is 
Mr.  HELMS.  Tiiis 
the  acceptance  of  such 
employees.  In  other  word; 
travel  paid  for  by  foreigrs 
is  permitted,  except  as 
nates  in  law.  Is  that  correc 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  my 
ing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  it  not 
this  amendment  permils 
by  private  educational  or 
ganizations   if — and   I  st 
"if" — approved  by  the 
tee  on  Ethics? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is 
Mr.  HELMS.  So  it  s?ems 
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fore, that  Federal  law  covers  trips  paid 
for  by  foreign  governments;  but  it  is  the 
express  intention  of  this  amendment  to 
permit  trips  paid  for  by  private  foreign 
educational,  or  charitable  institutions,  if 
approved  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  If  we 
look  at  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina,  1 
think  it  clarifies  and  improves  the  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution,  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  is  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

So,  in  other  words,  trips  paid  for  by 
private  foreign  educational  and  charita- 
ble organizations  are  governed  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  but 
do  not  fall  within  the  puniew  of  22 
U.S.C.  24151-2. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  go.  then,  to  the 
next  point,  which  is  the  guideUnes  laid 
down  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics.  The  language  of  the  amendment 
says  that  the  select  committee  must  de- 
termine that  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States."  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  will  not  be  interpreted  nar- 
rowly or  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  on 
a  one-sided  basis  matters  and  interests 
which  are  open  for  debate  in  the  Senate, 
or  to  prevent  the  exploration  of  minority 
viewpoints. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  gladly  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  permits 
travel  to  be  paid  for  by  foreign  charita- 
ble or  educational  organizations  if  that 
travel  is  approved  by  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  expect  the  Ethics  Committee 
to  apply  the  requirements  in  the 
Mansfield  statement.  The  Ethics  Com- 
mittee might  decide  to  alter  thoce 
standards  with  respect  to  travel  paid  for 
by  a  foreign  government — that  is,  paid 
for  under  existing  law. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hate  to 
take  issue  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina.  I  believe  I  have 
supported  all  amendments  he  has  of- 
fered thus  far.  But  I  really  questior.  the 
wisdom  of  this  amendment.  At  the  very 
time  when  Members  of  at  least  one 
House  of  Congress  have  been  mentioned 
as  having  been  beneficiaries  of  the  lar- 
gesse of  certain  foreign  goverrments, 
operatives  closely  associated  with  for- 
eign governments,  I  think  it  would  iU- 
behoove  us  for  any  Senator  to  accept 
travel  allowances  and  expense-paid 
tours  from  foreign  foundations  wliich  in 
every  case.  I  believe,  have  some  sort  of 
connection  with  a  foreign  government. 

They  are  not  offering  their  hospital- 
ity to  Members  of  the  Senate  just  be- 
cause tliey  like  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate. There  is  some  motive  there  that 
would  cause  them  to  offer  these  ex- 
pense-paid trips. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  safeguard  of 
the  approval  by  the  Ethics  Committee 
would  be  sufficient,  because  it  might  be 
some  time  after  the  trip  was  made  that 
the  connection  with  tliC  foreign  govern- 
ment would  be  found  out.  I  think  we 
need  to  lean  over  backward  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  evil  in  this  matter,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  knows  that  I  admire  him 
very  much. 

I  believe  we  can  forego  these  foreign 
trips.  I  have  had  offers  to  go  to  certain 
countries  in  Eastern  Asia  en  at  least 
two  occasions.  Members  of  my  staff  have 
been  invited.  I  have  forbidden  that.  I 
have  declined  any  such  offers  and  have 
not  allowed  members  of  my  staff  to  take 
such  trips. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  They  are  not 
offering  these  expense-paid  tours  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  without  reason. 
How  many  such  offers  would  a  former 
Senator  receive?  Not  one. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  bad  mi-^take, 
and  I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  to  consider  this  matter  anew: 
because  I  think  we  are  going  down  the 
primrose  path  here.  I  believe  we  should 
avoid  this.  If  the  effort  to  adopt  the 
amendm.ent  is  persisted  in,  I  will  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  knows,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  never  has  taken 
a  foreign  trip  paid  for  by  Government 
funds — either  U.S.  Government  funds  or 
foreign  government  funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  financing  of  such 
trips  by  a  foreign  government  is  already 
permitted  by  law  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  tighten  the  situation  ratlier  than  to 
loosen  it. 

I  v,ould  agree  with  the  Senator  except 
that  I  do  think  this  is  a  worthy  amend- 
ment, in  that  it  requires  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee to  pass  judgment  before  the  fact 
of  the  trip. 

Whatever  is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
suits  me  fine,  but  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment with  the  intent  and  the  hope  that 
we  can  tighten  up  the  situation  rather 
than  loosen  it  and  also  have  some  clarifi- 
cation of  what  the  situation  v.^My  is. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  ALLET^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield,  of  course,  to  my 
fri'^nd  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendment  v.ould 
give  the  stamp  of  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  Senator  accepting  the  foreign 
travel,  tlie  expense-i  aid  trip,  which 
could  run  to  several  thousand  dollars, 
the  only  requirement  being,  I  assume, 
that  he  would  receive  advance  cr  sub- 
sequent approval  of  the  Ethics  Corr.ntit- 
tce.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Prior  approval,  I  would 
emphasiie. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  this  does  permit  some- 
thing and  does  put  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  this  practice — the  approval 
by  the  Senate  of  engaging  in  and  accept- 
ing trips  that  are  paid  for  by  foreign 
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foundations  or  associations  in  every 
case,  I  submit,  where  the  foundation  has 
some  connection  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  they  would  not  be  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

I  feel  that  it  is  an  amendment  that 
should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  Senator's  views.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  takes  no  trips  paid  by 
the  funds  of  any  government  and  does 
not  intend  to  take  such  trips.  I  merely 
want  the  situation  clarified,  and  trips 
limited  solely  to  those  expressly  approved 
in  advance  by  the  Ethics  Committee.  As 
matters  now  stand,  no  such  prior  ap- 
proval is  required — and,  as  my  friend 
from  Alabama  has  stated,  questions  have 
been  raised  in  the  other  body  about  this 
sort  of  thing.  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  provide  a  discipline 
for  the  kind  of  situation  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  My  original 
amendment  was  limted  to  trips  paid  by 
private  charitable  and  educational  foun- 
dations— foundations  like  our  own  which 
do  not  receive  any  Government  funds.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  I  broadened  the 
amendment  to  conform  the  ethics  code 
to  what  already  exists  in  law  in  22  U.S.C. 
2451  and  2452.  and  to  include  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 
Thus  the  first  part  is  not  giving  a  new 
stamp  of  approval  to  foreign  travel;  it  is 
a  technical  change  conforming  the  ethics 
resolution  to  present  law.  And  it  further 
tightens  the  code  by  requiring  specific 
prior  approval  by  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  see  some  merit  in  the  position  that  is 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
should  like  to  ask  this  question,  however, 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment:  As  the 
Senator  knows,  for  the  past  few  years, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  working 
through  the  White  House,  has  extended 
invitations  to  Members  of  Congress  in 
both  houses  to  visit  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

The  People's  Republic,  through  its  own 
organization  there — I  do  not  recall,  the 
name  of  the  organization,  but,  obviously, 
it  is  under  the  aegis  of  the  Government — 
pays  the  expenses  inside  China  for  the 
transportation  of  Members  of  Congress, 
for  the  hotel  bills  and  meals,  and  so 
forth.  The  White  House,  through  the  De- 
fense Department,  provides  transporta- 
tion of  these  Members  to  China  and 
return. 

What  impact  on  this  relationship 
would  the  Senator's  amendment  have? 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Carter,  and  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Ford,  feel  and  felt, 
respectively,  that  these  visits  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  People's  Republic 
are  beneficial,  that  they  help  to  keep  the 
communications  lines  open  between  the 
two  countries,  and  that  they  provide  an 
opportunity  for  exchange  of  viewpoints 
on  the  part  of  Chinese  officials  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  personally  went  on  one  of  those  trips 
at  the  invitation  of  President  Ford,  to 
China  2  years  ago,  and  various  other 


Members  of  this  body  and  of  the  other 
body  have  likewise  gone  on  such  trips. 

There  will  be  such  a  trip  during  the 
Easter  nonlegislative  period,  and  there 
presumably  will  be  another  trip  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year. 

What  will  be  the  impact,  if  any,  of  this 
amendment  on  the  kind  of  activity  I  just 
described? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No  negative  impact 
whatsoever,  as  was  established  in  a  col- 
loquy earlier  between  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  The  ethics  of  such  travel  are 
already  a  matter  of  law,  so  it  would 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  It  conforms  the  Ethics  Code  to 
the  law,  which  already  exists,  permit- 
ting the  kind  of  travel  just  described  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  With- 
out this  technical  change  we  would  be 
in  the  position  of  having  the  law  saying 
yes,  but  the  code  saying  no.  In  addition 
it  sets  up  criteria  similar  to  those  set 
forth  on  this  floor  in  1974. 

On  July  16,  1974,  the  then  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
and  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Scott,  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  which  attempted  to 
define  criteria  for  foreign  travel  which 
would  establish  when,  and  I  am  quoting, 
"participation  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Nation."  The  two  distinguished  lead- 
ers set  up  five  criteria  to  define  when 
such  participation  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  These  in- 
cluded: 

First,  their  principal  objective  is  edu- 
cational; 

Second,  they  serve  to  enhance  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Senate  employee  to  per- 
form his  duties  in  the  Senate  and  to 
serve  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  with  greater  understand- 
ing; 

Third,  knowledge  of  the  program  is 
not  withheld  from  the  public; 

Fourth,  the  staff  employee,  in  every 
instance,  participates  only  with  the  full 
awareness  and  approval  of  his  employ- 
ing Senator,  committee,  or  Senate  offi- 
cer; and 

Fifth,  reference  in  detail  to  the  par- 
ticipation is  inserted  by  the  authorizing 
person  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
dees  the  Senator  understand  that  to 
mean  there  would  be  no  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Government  of  such  participation  by  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct,  unless  It 
is  an  exchange  program  authorized  by 
law. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  cost;  that 
is  correct.  How  does  the  Senator  know 
that  to  be  the  case? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  it  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  trip.  If  the  Senate  sends 
him  or  her,  of  course  there  would  be. 
This  amendment  also  deals  with  trips 
financed  by  legitimate  educational 
foimdations  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  those  in- 
stances the  Mansfield-Scott  position  as 
enunciated  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor does  not  envision  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bearing  any  portion  of  those  costs 
of  staff  personnel  who  visit  at  the  in- 
vitation of  such  foundation. 


Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now,  is  it  not  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  criteria  which  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Scott  developed  for  staff 
travel  are  appropriate  also  for  travel  by 
Senators  and  officers  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Moreover,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  points  out  that  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  criteria  are  ex- 
plicitly provided  for  in  paragraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  it  is  also  appropriate 
that  these  criteria  apply  to  both  Govern- 
ment-financed mutual  exchange  pro- 
grams under  22  U.S.C.  2451-2  and  to  pro- 
grams paid  for  by  nongovernmentally 
financed  foreign  charitable  and  educa- 
tional organizations. 

It  is  therefore,  the  intention  of  this 
amendment,  specifically,  to  permit  pri- 
vate travel  programs  which  are  financed 
by  charitable  and  educational  organiza- 
tions if  they  meet  the  criteria  outlined 
by  Senators  Mansfield  and  Scott  on 
July  16,  1974.  and  even  if  there  are  no 
official  funds  of  the  foreign  government 
involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  statem.ent  of  those 
Senators  on  July  16.  1974.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Staff  Participation  in  Educational 
Exchange  Programs 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  and  myself,  I  make  the  following 
Joint  statement : 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  In  opera- 
tion a  number  of  exchange  programs  and 
leadership  grants  which  bring  to  the  United 
States,  among  others,  political  leaders,  par- 
liamentarians, and  government  employees, 
and  military  personnel  of  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments. While  these  programs  are  financed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government, 
they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  US.  gifts  to 
the  foreigners  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams. Certainly  they  are  not  improper.  Their 
purpose  is  to  promote  better  understanding 
and  to  Improve  relationships  between  our- 
selves and  the  governments  of  other  na- 
tions. If  these  U.S.-sponsored  programs  are 
to  continue  to  be  effective  and,  most  Impor- 
tant, acceptable  to  others  and  to  our  own 
people — and  It  is  our  hope  that  they  wUl — 
they  must  derive  from  the  principle  of  rec- 
iprocity and  mutuality.  They  can  hardly  be 
deemed  highly  desirable  when  foreign  per- 
sonnel come  to  this  Nation  and  then 
frowned  on  when  American  personnel  go 
abroad  under  similar  arrangements. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  there 
have  come  to  our  attention  certain  com- 
ments and  Informal  opinions  casting  doubt 
on  the  propriety  of  staff  personnel  of  the 
Senate  participating  in  exchange  programs 
which  appear  to  be  comparable  with  U.S. 
programs  for  bringing  foreign  officials  and 
civil  servants  and  military  personnel  and 
others  to  this  country.  Without  passing 
Judgment  on  any  particular  Instance  of  Sen- 
ate staff  participation  In  any  particular  pro- 
gram, It  seems  to  us  that  participation  by 
Senate  staff  personnel  is  proper  in  programs 
which  serve  such  purposes  as  the  following: 
First,  their  principal  objective  Is  educa- 
tional; 
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Mr.    HELMS.    Mr. 
back  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 
time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
sufQcient  second?  There  is 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEfi 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from  North  CArolina 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING 
RiNSKY) .  Let  us  please  have 
in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resunled  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 


OFFICIIR 
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Mr.  CRANSTON  of  Califbmia 
nounce  that  the  Senator  fr4>m 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator 
ington    (Mr.   MiWJNusoN), 
from  Arkansas   (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Mississipp 
Nis)   are  necessarily  absent 
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I  also  announce  that  the 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
tending  the  funeral  of  a  fr 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
RiEGLE)    and  the  Senator 
Ington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  would 
"yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  . 
the   Senator  from   Oregon 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on 
ofincial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  89  Leg.] 

YEAS— 79 

Abourezk 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chafee 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

Curtis 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Durkin 

Eastland 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Allen 
Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 


Eagleton 
Gold  water 

Griffin 
Haskell 
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Gravel 

Muskie 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Hart 

Nunn 

Hatch 

Pearson 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Helms 

RiblcoS 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Jackson 

Sa.sser 

Javlts 

Schmitt 

Johnston 

Sohweiker 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Leahy 

Stevens 

IiOng 

Stevenson 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

McCUire 

Tower 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Melcher 

WUliams 

Metcalf 

Young 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

Morgan 

Moynihan 

NAYS— 9 

Chiles 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Stone 

Holllngs 

.  Randolph 

^OT  VOTINO- 

-12 

HatHeld 

McClellan 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Magnuson 

Riegle 

Mathias 

Stennls 

amendment  (No.  158) 


VP   AMENDMENT   NO.    124 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  technical  amendment  at  the  desk, 
which  I  call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
could  we  have  some  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber? 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 124:  On  page  33,  line  10,  Insert — 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  10,  insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "Member"  and  strike  the  words 
"who  is  defeated  for  reelection  or  does  not 
seek  reelection." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  pre- 
vious amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  at  2 
p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  the 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
be  permitted  to  meet  at  2  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, April  7,  to  hear  testimony  on  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Frank  Press  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policies. 

This  request  has  also  been  cleared  with 
the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  fS.  Res.  110)  to 
establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct  for 
the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 

T7P   AMENDMENT    NO.    124 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  clarifying  amendment.  It  makes  it 
clear  that  no  Member  or  former  Member 
will  be  permitted  by  the  Code  to  convert 
political  funds  in  the  future  to  his  own 
personal  uses.  That  was  the  intention  of 
rule  XLVI,  section  2,  of  the  committee's 
resolution,  but  it  is  not  clear  because  that 
section,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  to  limit 
the  prohibition  to  Members  who  are  de- 
feated for  reelection  or  do  not  seek  re- 
election. This  amendment  would  simply 
delete  the  reference  to  Members  defeated 
for  reelection  or  who  do  not  seek  reelec- 
tion, to  make  it  clear  that  the  prohibi- 
tion applies  to  all  Members  or  former 
Members. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  chairman,  and  am 
hopeful  that  he  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  certainly  going  to 
support  the  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
know,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
would  it  be  enforceable?  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  election  law  would  allow 
these  funds  to  be  converted  to  a  Mem- 
ber's own  use  or  a  former  Member's  own 
use.  and,  actually,  what  jurisdiction 
would  the  Ethics  Committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate, for  that  matter,  have  over  a  former 
Member  who  retires  or  is  defeated  and 
does  not  come  back? 
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There  is  nothing  requiring  a  former 
Member  or  Member  to  turn  these  funds 
over  to  anyone.  They  could  lie  dormant 
until  such  time  as  the  Senator  decided 
he  wanted  to  convert  them  to  his  own 
use  and  pay  a  tax  on  them ;  but  I  wonder, 
really,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  is 
this  amendment  enforceable? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  amendment  is 
enforceable  with  respect  to  incumbent 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand,  yes;  but 
what  about  former  Members? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  rais- 
ing a  very  real  problem,  and  it  arises  in 
many  different  contexts  throughout  this 
code  of  conduct.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  with  respect  to  former  Members 
of  the  Senate,  no  matter  what  the  of- 
fense, the  Senate  is  without  a  remedy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  There  is  no  way  of 
enforcing  the  prohibition  against  Mem- 
bers who  have  left  the  Senate.  So  in  that 
respect,  this  prohibition  is  largely  horta- 
tory. I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  such 
occasions,  in  which  the  Ethics  Committee 
is  called  upon  to  enforce  a  prohibition 
against  former  Members.  If  such  an  oc- 
casion did  arise,  the  Ethics  Committee 
would  be  without  any  means  of  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  I  say,  I  support  the 
amendment  but  I  was  just  trying  to  see 
if  the  Senator  had  any  thought  that  it 
would  be  enforceable  as  to  former 
Members. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  raised  this  question  be- 
cause it  could  come  up  in  other  contexts, 
too.  If  so,  it  will  be  a  subject  the  Ethics 
Committee  would  have  to  consider. 

It  would  be  my  expectation  that  in 
making  determinations  as  to  whether  to 
investigate  and  follow  through  to  the  end 
complaints  of  misconduct  involving 
former  Members,  the  committee  would 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in 
such  cases,  even  if  an  offense  was  proved, 
it  could  do  nothing.  It  would  be  power- 
less to  act.  That,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a 
fact  of  life  that  the  committee  should 
consider. 

If  the  offenses  are  serious,  of  course, 
they  might  violate  the  criminal  laws  and 
be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Where  the  investigation,  even  if  it  ends 
with  culpability  or  a  finding  of  culpabil- 
ity, can  produce  no  disciplinary  action,  it 
seems  to  me  the  Ethics  Committee  should 
consider  that  and  in  such  cases  might 
want  to  conclude  that  any  such  investi- 
gation is  an  exercise  in  futility  and  should 
not  be  undertaken. 

Mr.    ALLEN.   I   believe    that 
interesting. 

I  would  like  to  inquire,  in  view  of  the 
Senator's  hard  work  and  expertise  in  this 
field — and  I  do  commend  him  for  the 
great  contribution  he  has  made  in  this 
area  of  committee  reorganization  and 
the  question  of  ethics — though  this  may 
be  slightly  afield,  if  it  became  known, 
after  a  Senator  left  the  Senate,  that  dur- 
ing his  incumbency  as  Senator  he  had 
been  guilty  of  impropriety,  does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  the  Ethics  Committee,  and 
possibly  the  Senate,  should  indicate  their 
disapproval  and  their  condemnation  of 
this  action  by  the  former  Senator  in  pro- 
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tecting  the  good  name  and  image  of  the 
Senate  to  show  their  disapproval  of  this, 
whether  disciplinary  action  was  possible 
or  not? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  answer  is  yes. 
It  is  difficult  to  generalize,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  a  statute  of 
limitations  tolls  or  that  a  Member  is 
excused  of  misconduct  simply  because 
he  leaves  the  Senate.  No.  What  the  de- 
cision will  be  on  a  complaint  alleging 
misconduct,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  can 
be  governed  to  some  extent  by  a  recog- 
nition in  the  Ethics  Committee  that  it 
is  incapable  of  disciplining  the  offender. 

If  the  conclusion  is  reached,  or  the 
proof  is  there,  and  a  former  Member  is 
guilty  of  an  impropriety,  no,  I  think  the 
honor  of  the  Senate  and  the  duty  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  would  demand  a  find- 
ing to  that  effect,  though  it  is  only  horta- 
tory, a  reproval  by  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee in  the  first  instance  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate if,  in  its  judgment,  it  felt  that  that 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  he  be  given  the 
same  right  to  due  process,  so  to  speak, 
an  incumbent  Senator  would  have  in 
stating  his  case  before  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  basis  for  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  rights  of  human  beings 
because  they  are  or  they  are  not  then 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Regardless  of 
their  status,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  guarantees  of  due  process. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
certainly  agree  with  his  responses  to  my 
question  and  I  do  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  the  opnortunity  to  clarify 
several  matters,  and  once  again  for  his 
help  on  this  difficult  subject.  I  do  thank 
him  for  his  support  of  the  amendment, 
which  it  is  hoped  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  see  fit  to  accept. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  prepared  to 
accept  this  clarifying  or  technical 
amendment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  satisfied  with  the  clarification  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  bv  the  Senator 
f  i-om  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  both  sides  on  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Has  all  time  been  yielded  back? 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  back  the  time  I  had. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    121,    AS    MODIFIED 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  version  of  amend- 
ment No.  121  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  121,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  53,  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  310.  Rule  V  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '4.  (a)  No  debate,  motion,  or  other  trans- 
action of  business  shall  be  in  order  during 
any  session  of  the  Senate  unless  at  least 
twenty-five  Senators  are  present  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

"  '(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  maintain  a  continuous  count  of 
the  number  of  Senators  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  sessions  of  the  Senate. 
If,  at  any  time,  the  number  of  Senators 
present  Is  less  than  twenty-five,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall  immediately  suspend  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  such  proceed- 
ings, shall  not  be  resumed  until  at  least 
twenty-five  Senators  are  present." " 

On  page  53,  line  20,  strike  out  "310"  and 
insert  "311". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  amendment  on  which  there  is  to  be 
1  hour  of  debate? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  question  and  answer  sheet 
which  describes  this  amendment.  The 
sheet  has  been  placed  on  everyone's  desk. 
I  think  I  can  save  time  in  my  explanation 
if  I  read  it. 

Question.  What  would  this  amendment 
do? 

Answer.  It  would  require  25  Senators 
to  be  on  the  floor  at  all  times  or  no  busi- 
ness could  be  transacted. 

Question.  Is  this  a  reasonable  rule? 

Answer.  Yes — rule  5  now  provides.  "No 
Senator  shall  absent  himself  from  the 
service  of  the  Senate  without  leave." 

Question.  What  is  the  exact  language 
of  the  Curtis  amendment? 

Answer.  "No  debate,  motion,  or  other 
transaction  of  business  shall  be  in  order 
during  any  session  of  the  Senate  unless 
at  least  25  Senators  are  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  maintain  a  continuous  count 
of  the  number  of  Senators  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  sessions  of  the 
Senate.  If,  at  any  time,  the  number  of 
Senators  present  is  less  than  25,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  immediately  suspend 
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the  proceedings  of  the 
proceedings  shall  not  be 
at  least  25  Senators  are 

Question.  Is   the  Curtis 
practical? 

Answer.  Yes — at  the  present 
Senate  cannot  proceed  withe  ut 
ing  OflBcer.  It  would  meai  i 
could  not  proceed  unless 
Senators  there.  This  would 
worked  out  by  the  majority 
responsibility  of  getting  15 
the  floor  and  the  minority 

Question.   In   what  ways 
adoption  of  the  Curtis 
time? 

Answer.  It  would  elimlnat ; 
degree,  a  very  wasteful 
quorums  followed  by  votes 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  cause 
to  be  present.  The  present 
not  effective  because 
and  answer  and  then  leave. 

Question.  What  are  the 
the  Curtis  amendment? 

Answer.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  ethics  is  to  increase  the 
for  the  Senate.  The  adoption 
will  materially  assist  in 
The  presence  of  25  Senaton 
tically    assure    that    legisla 
should  not  be  passed  will  no 
It  will  mean  that  when  a 
something  to  say  there  will 
25  Senators  present  to  hea 
views  of  the  25  Senators 
be  beneficial  to  those  Senator ; 
not  be  present  for  the  debatt 
arrive  and  seek  guidance  as 
ticular  vote. 

Mr.  President,  very  frankly 
call  for  a  restructuring  of 
ing  here.  But  it  can  be  done 

Just  as  a  Presiding  Officer 
until  there  is  order  and  just 
not  start  until  there  is  a 
here,  everything  would  stop 
are  25  Senators. 

Let  us  consider  it  a  momdnt 
Senators  we  would  select,  w( 
a  diversity  of  views,  economic 
litical  views  among  those  25. 

They  would  hear  what  woijld 
As  other  Senators  who  are 
mittee  or  tied  up  on  something 
come  in,  there  would  be  a 
have  heard  the  debate  to 
could  turn. 

At  the  present. time,  very 
matters  are  presented  and  th^re 
one  or  two,  or  five  or  six, 
ent.  What  happens?   We 
committee,  or  otherwise 
up;  we  rush  in  here  and  asl 
individual,  other  than  a 
It  is  all  about  and  how  to 

I  think  we  get  good  advice 
but  we  do  not  get   that 
opinion. 

•    Here    Is    another    matter 
should  be  brought  up  on  the 
unless  it  is  important.  This  is 
debating  society.  This  is  one  o 
est  legislative  bodies  in  the 
should   not   be   debating 
things  here  unless  they  are 
and  worthy  to  be  considered. 

I  say  this  in  defense  of 
my  colleagues :  When  visitors 
and  they  see  only  a  few 
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wonder  what  it  is  all  about.  Some  of 
them  understand;  some  go  away  with  a 
very  bad  Impression.  The  fact  is  that  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  Senators  are  not 
playing  golf  or  that  they  are  taking  a 
nap  in  their  ofBce.  Not  at  all.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  so  big  that  Senators 
are  scattered  all  over  in  their  activities. 
However,  our  present  procedure  is  self- 
defeating.  Someone  comes  here;  he  has 
worked  hard  on  a  proposal;  he  presents 
it.  There  is  no  one  to  listen.  He  says,  "I'm 
going  to  ask  for  a  live  quorum."  It  takes 
a  long,  long  time  to  get  a  live  quorum, 
and  perhaps  they  have  to  order  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  notify  Senators.  Do 
they  end  up  getting  a  live  quorum?  No. 
The  Senators  are  tied  up  with  other 
things,  so  we  come  in  and  answer  and 
leave. 

After  all  that  waste  of  time,  we  end 
up  with  very  few  Senators  present  to 
transact  the  business  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
consumed  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  8  minutes.  He  has  22  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
argued  that  this  is  an  Impossible  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  at  all.  Many  groups  and 
organizations  do  not  start  until  a  quorum 
is  present,  which  is  far  more  than  25  per- 
cent. How  do  we  conduct  our  business? 
We  go  to  a  committee,  and  if  there  is 
not  a  quorum,  they  get  busy  on  the  tele- 
phone and  secure  a  quorum.  If  at  any 
time  a  quonmi  is  not  present,  somebody 
can  note  it,  and  they  cannot  transact 
any  business  so  far  as  reporting  a  bill  is 
concerned. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  able  leaders 
we  have  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can 
work  out  a  program  if  this  rule  is  adopt- 
ed so  that  it  works  with  ease. 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  country  that 
we  are  incapable  of  so  arranging  our 
schedules  so  that  we  cannot  have  25 
Senators  here,  or  are  we  going  to  say  to 
the  country  that  we  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary? 

This  is  another  point  I  should  like  to 
make:  This  will  greatly  improve  the  de- 
bate in  this  body.  It  is  discouraging  for 
someone  to  work  on  a  matter  in  present- 
ing a  bill  or  an  amendment,  or  opposing 
it,  and  have  no  opportunity  to  present  It 
to  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
resolution  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  leader  whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  his  objective.  He  seeks 
to  have  more  Members  on  the  floor  at  all 
times,  especially  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters that  are  being  debated.  So  far  as  the 
objective  is  concerned,  I  can  only  compli- 
ment him  and  commend  him. 

So  far  as  his  amendment  is  concerned, 
however,  I  must  say  that  it  would  be 


imworkable.  It  would  impose  an  onerous 
burden  on  the  joint  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  impose  an  onerous  burden 
on  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  not  effectuate  the  expedition  of 
business.  It  would,  indeed,  result  in  the 
slowing  down  of  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  considerable  extent. 

Moreover,  I  read  from  paragraph  4, 
page  1,  of  the  Senator's  amendment  No. 
121: 

No  debate,  motion,  or  other  transaction  of 
business  shall  be  In  order  during  any  session 
of  the  Senate  unless  at  least  25  Members  are 
present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  contrary  to  what 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  article  I— which  deals  with  the 
legislative  branch— section  5,  says  that 
with  regard  to  each  House,  a  majority  of 
either  House  shall  constitute  a  quonim 
to  do  business.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  say  that  25  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  transact  busi- 
ness. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  that  a  majority  of  either 
House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business. 

Yet,  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
admit  or  sanction  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  business  with  only  25  Senators 
in  attendance — without  a  quorum  being 
present — and  every  Senator  knows  that 
that  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  is  beyond  the  purview  of 
the  Senate  to  change  by  its  rules. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
the  present  time,  business  is  transacted 
and  bills  are  passed  not  only  when  there 
is  not  a  quorum  here  but  when  there 
may  be  five  Members  here?  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  preeminently  correct.  But  a  quorum 
of  tlie  Senate  is  always  assiuned  to  be 
present,  until  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
is  established.  Under  the  Senate  rule, 
any  Senator  may,  at  any  time,  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  upon  which 
the  Presiding  Officer  must  immediately 
direct  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  will  not  change 
that  in  the  least. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  will  not 
change  that  rule,  but  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional to  sanction  the  transac- 
tion of  business  with  only  25  Senators 
required  to  be  present. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no.  I  have  heard 
everything.  To  require  the  Senators  to 
be  present  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not' 
yielded  to  the  Senator  except  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  Senate  by  an 
amendment  to  this  code  of  conduct  reso- 
lution. TTie  Senator  knows  that.  He 
knows  that  his  amendment  would  indeed 
admit  or  sanction  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  business  without  a  quorum. 
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I  read  it  again: 

No  debate,  motion,  or  other  transaction 
of  business  shall  be  m  order  during  any 
session  of  the  Senate  unless  at  least  25  Sen- 
ators are  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment,  by  implication,  says 
that  debate,  motions,  or  other  transac- 
tion of  business  .shall  be  in  order  during 
any  session  of  the  Senate  if  "at  least 
25  Members  are  present  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate."  That  clearly  contravenes 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  kind  cf  language,  if  we  were  to  in- 
corporate it  into  this  code  of  conduct. 
cculd  cav.se  endless  court  cases  contest- 
ing the  legality  of  laws  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  was  not  present  when 
such  laws  were  pending  and  enacted. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleague.  He 
has  the  best  interests  of  the  Senate  at 
heait.  He  wants  Members  on  tlie  floor. 
But  I  sa>  to  him  that  this  amendment 
not  only  would  be  unworkable;  it  would 
slow  down  the  business  of  the  Senate  and 
would  fiy  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

In  addition,  it  would  put  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Presiding 
CfTicer.  He  would  constantly  have  to 
count  the  number  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  There  goes  one  out  the  door; 
that  leaves  24.  There  comes  one  m  the 
door;  that  makes  25.  There  goes  one  out 
the  door;  that  makes  24.  Let  us  start,  let 
U£  stop,  let  us  stall,  let  us  stop. 

Then  someone  would  constantly  be 
challenging  the  Presidiiig  Officer's  count. 
How  do  we  know  that  he  can  count?  He 
might  count  25  and  I  might  count  23.  We 
would  constantly  have  appeals  from  the 
rulings  of  the  Chair,  motions  to  table  the 
appeals.  I  can  see  in  this  amendment  a 
Pandora's  box  if  I  ever  saw  one.  I  say 
this  with  the  greatest  respect  for  my  dear 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

So.  if  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  in 
ciue  time  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
I  will  support  the  tabling  motion. 

Ml.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  about  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  if 
a  way  could  be  designed  in  which  the  ma- 
.ior  issues  or  a  major  bill  would  linally 
be  disposed  of  with  an  agreed  tinic  for 
debate,  2  to  4  hour.-:,  without  Membeis 
reading  speeches,  and  if  the  leadership 
or  an  appropriate  group  would  decide 
which  of  those  i.ssues  before  us  .should 
be  treated  in  that  way,  then  to  set  aside 
the  lime  and  require  a  quorum  might 
^vork. 

I  have  thought  of  such  a  rule  off  and 
on.  But  I  was  here,  as  was  the  Senator 
Irom  Nebraska,  when  we  had  84  days  of 
filibuster  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
To  require  25  peoole  to  spend  all  day 
on  the  floor  for  84  days  would  have  been 
a  tremendous  waste  of  time. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  constitutional 
question  tJ-iat  was  raised  on  quorums,  but 
1  do  know  that  if  you  will  whip  open  the 
Constitution  and  look  at  the  eighth 
amendment  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
provision  there  that  prohibits  the  imposi- 
tion of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment, 
&nd  if  you  required  us  to  stay  here  and 
listen  to  all  those  speeches  I  think  you 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
I  Laughter.) 


Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
yield  my  time  back  becau.se  win  or  lose 
we  cannot  consent  to  letting  the  gross 
error  propounded  by  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  go  unchallenged. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  is  a 
very  brilliant  man,  but  he  reached  out 
for  an  argument  this  time  that  will  look 
ridiculous  The  idea  of  our  having  a  rule 
here  that  a  certain  minimum  number 
have  to  be  here  to  listen  or  when  a 
motion  is  made  or  something  or  other  is 
unconstitutional  is  just  about  as  ridic- 
ulous as  you  can  get. 

My  amendment  does  not  change  the 
rule  as  to  quorums.  You  can  still  insist 
that  a  quorum  be  present  for  a  vote  as 
you  do  in  a  committee.  Many  commit- 
tees have  done  tJiat.  They  have  said  that 
you  cannot  take  testimony  unless  there 
is  a  committee  member  from  each  party 
present. 

Now.  imagine  going  out  over  the  coun- 
try and  telling  the  people,  "We  were 
unable  to  do  anything  about  absenteeism 
and  getting  Senators  present  because  it 
is  unconstitutional;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prescribes  a  quorum,  and  we  can 
go  on  the  assumption  that  a  quorum  is 
present."  when  everyone  knows  tiiat 
maybe  there  are  not  more  than  two 
Senators  present. 

I  think  the  leadership  is  viewing  its 
task  as  too  difficult.  I  think  after  a  few 
weeks'  trial  on  this  they  would  find 
it  very  easy. 

I  even  heard  it  .said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  of  Congress  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  have  a  non-Senator 
permanent  Presiding  Officer  because  it 
was  difficult  to  get  enough  Senators  to 
preside.  How  ridiculous  can  we  get. 

Mr.  President,  this  goes  to  the  heart 
of  tlie  ethics  matter.  The  purpose  of  the 
code  of  ethics  is  to  establish  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  in  this  body.  I 
know  there  are  a  few  people  on  the  out- 
side who  accuse  all  of  the  Senators  of 
being  crooks,  but  those  who  know  the 
facts  know  that  is  not  true  But  there  is 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  we 
need  to  do  .something  to  establish  more 
public  confidence. 

With  all  (lie  hundreds  of  people  who 
come  here  in  the  Gallery  and  watch  and 
listen,  including  the  students,  what  do 
they  go  home  and  tell  about  if  two  or 
three  Senators  are  on  the  floor,  if  a  bill 
is  passed  and  not  very  many  people  are 
here? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  are 
not  doing  a  good  job  at  legislating  be- 
cause a  Member  is  discouraged  from  pre- 
paring his  case  for  or  agairsl  legLslation 
or  for  or  against  an  amendment  because 
he  stands  up  and  talks  to  himself. 

It  is  not  unrea.sonable  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  have  25  Senators  here.  I  think 
with  a  conference  of  the  Senators  who 
are  chairmen  of  the  committees  it  can  be 
easily  arranged  that  a  fourth  of  the  Sen- 
ators could  be  here  all  the  time.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  an  over  burdensome  job 
for  the  minority  to  have  10  people  here 
and  the  majority  15. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  a  motion  to 
table  is  kind  of  a  convenient  escape 
hatch;  that  .somehow  we  can  go  back 
home  and  tell  the  people,  "Well,  this  was 


a  procedural  tlimg  and  we  have  to  sup- 
port the  establishment." 

But  the  fact  remaias  a  vote  to  table 
will  be  a  vote  to  continue  legislating  by 
absenteeism. 

We  talk  about  absentee  landlords 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  Pam  Weller  of  my  staff  be  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  votes 
and  proceedings  on  this  bill. 

Tlje  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Harry  F.  Bybd,  Jr.).  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  we  could  get  a  straight 
up  and  down  vote  on  this  I  do  not  think 
there  are  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
who  would  oppose  this  idea.  This  gim- 
mick of  a  motion  to  table  may  provide 
an  escape  hatch  so  that  there  will  be 
enough  arm  twisting  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  just  challenge 
those  in  charge  of  this  bill  to  refrain 
from  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  challenge 
has  been  accepted. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Very  well. 
Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD.    The   same 
thing  may  take  place  on  one  of  these  pay 
rpise  amendments  one  of  these  days. 

I  have  heard  Senators  say,  "I  want  a 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  pay  raise."  Then 
they  turn  around  and  vote  against  a 
motion  to  table  amendments  rejecting 
or  repealing  the  recent  Federal  pay  in- 
crease. One  of  these  days  we  may  see 
how  many  Senators  are  willing  to  vote 
on  the  Federal  pay  raise,  up  or  down. 
Mr.  CURTIS  It  will  not  bother  me. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  will  not 
bother  me  either. 

Now,  I  plead  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  to  discount  anything  I  said  earlier  in 
asking  him  to  move  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. I  plead  that  he  disregard  my 
earlier  wishes.  I  want  to  }-'ive  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  his  amendment. 

May  I  say  also,  in  defense  of  the 
leadership  and  in  defense  cf  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  there  are  only  at  this 
tune  3 — let  mn  count — 11  Senators  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  has  doubled  in  the  last 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  it  has 
doubled  because  they  heard  the  Senator 
was  orating. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  But  the  galler- 
ies have  been  filled,  they  have  been 
listening  attentively  and  with  admiration 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  as  he  has  so  eloquently 
orated. 

If  his  amendment  were  already  in  ef- 
fect, the  Senator  knows  the  Presidmg 
Officer  would  have  had  to  count;  there 
would  not  have  been  25  Senators  on  the 
floor;    and    the    galleries    would    have 
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missed  this  excellent  speech 
listened  to  today  by  the 
from  Nebraska.  They  might 
it  In  the  Congressional 
visitors  in  the  galleries  woulc 
denied  the  one  opportunity 

now  had 

Mr.   CURTIS.   Mr 
time  is  it? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M; 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
ator  from  Nebraska  has  the 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  whose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl 
time  of  tile  Senator  from  I« 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  refuse  to 

Mr.  President,  how  much 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
ator  from  Nebraska  has  11 
mainlng. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  longer  tl 
more  foolishness  comes  from 
side.  "ITiey  spend  most  of  thei 
ing  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
ators  present  to  legislate. 
Is  that  not  ridiculous?  Now 
if  we  require  25  to  be  present 
be  no  meeting.  There  would 
ing.  I  just  do  not  think  thai 
think    West    Virginia 
Kansas  would  elect  Senators 
attend.  I  believe  they  would. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
leaves  me  speechless. 

Mr.    CURTIS.    The 
ments  are  ingenious  to  the 
most  as  ingenious  as  they  are 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared 
back  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
not  agreed  to  that  request  by 
Did  the  Senator  ask  for,  an 
vote?  Is  that  what  the 
wanted? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  cannot 
will  give  the  Senator  a  down 
an  up  vote.  I  do  not  know 
want  to  agree  to  that.  I  have 
so  much  power  before.  Here  is 
begging  me  to  allow,   as 
puts  it.  an  up  or  down  vote, 
was  correct.  He  described  us 

Power  tends  to  corrupt  and 
corrupts  absolutely. 
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If  the  Senator  is  prepared  to 
his  time  so  that  the  manager 
does  not  have  to  listen  to  anj 
bate  on  this  question,  I  will 
up  or  down  vote  wiih  me  votii^g 

Several  Sewators.  Vote! 

Mr.  CURTIS.   On   those   . 
yield  back  the  remainder  of 

Mr,  NELSON.  I  yield  back 
der  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING 
question  is  on  agreeing  to 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
yeas  and  nays  have  been 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announc ; 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
the    Senator    from 
MAGNtTsoN),    the   Senator 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  and 
tor  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles 
essarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  RiEGLE)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on 
official  bxisiness. 

The  result  was  announced — j-eas  22, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


(RollcaU  Vote  No.  90  Leg.) 
YEAS— 22 


AUen 

Baker 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Kobert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Cxilver 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Durkln 
Eastland 
Ford 
Glenn 
Gravel 


Oarn 

Hansen 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

McClure 

Roth 

NAYS— 67 

Hart 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddieston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunega 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Melcher 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING- 

Griffln 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Inouye 


Schmitt 

Scott 

Stafford 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 


Muskie 

Ne.son 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Scennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Talmadgo 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 

Zorinsky 

-11 

Magnuson 
Packwood 
Riegie 


Abourezk 
Chiles 
Eagleton 
Goldwaier 

So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  whicn  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO.    125 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 


an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  f  oUov/s : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
MoHGAN )  proposes  unprlnted  amendment  No. 
125. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  30  after  line  19  amendment  UP- 
118  insert: 

"6.  (a)  The  supervisor  of  an  individual 
who  performs  services  for  any  Member,  com- 
mittee, or  office  of  the  Senate  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  four  weeks  receives  coirpra«;ation 
therefor  from  any  source,  other  tlian  the 
U.S.  Government,  shall  report  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  with  respect  to  the 
utilization  of  the  services  of  such  individual. 

"(b)  A  report  under  subparagraph  (a) 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  an  Individual — 

"(1)  when  such  Individual  begins  perform- 
ing service.?  described  in  such  subparagraph; 

"(2)  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter 
while  such  Individual  is  performing  such 
services;  and 

"(3)  when  such  individual  ceases  to  per- 
form such  services.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  the  identity  of  the  source  of  the  com- 
pensation received  by  such  individual  and 
the  amount  or  rate  of 'tompen.sation  paid  by 
such  source. 

"(c)  No  report  shall  be  required  under 
paragraph  1  with  respect  to  an  individual 
who  normally  performs  services  for  a  Mem- 
ber, committee,  or  office  fo  less  than  eight 
hours  a  week. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  super- 
visor of  an  individual  shall  be  determined 
under  paragraph  12  of  rule  XLV.". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simply  require  that 
the  supervisor  of  an  individual  who  per- 
forms services  for  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  for  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  officer  of  the  Senate,  who 
receives  compensation  from  sources 
other  than  the  U.S.  Government,  shall 
be  required  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Ethics  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
utilization  of  such  services;  provided 
that  the  person  performs  as  much  as  8 
hours  a  week  and  for  a  period  of  more 
than  4  weeks. 

What  this  is  designed  to  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  let  the  Ethics  Committee  and  the 
Senate  and  the  public  know  who  is  per- 
forming services  for  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  a  committee  of  the  Senate  that 
is  not  being  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  There 
is  no  prohibition  against  it.  but  it  simply 
occurs  to  me  that  it  is  wise  for  us  to  know 
who  is  performing  those  services. 

For  instance,  there  are  many  founda- 
tions that  create  fellowships  for  indivi- 
duals to  work  in  the  congressional  offices 
and  most  of  them  perform  useful  serv- 
ices. Nevertheless,  there  are  occasions 
when  it  seems  to  me  that  people  can  be 
involved  in  such  services  and  be  seeking 
to  put  across  a  given  point  of  view.  I 
might  cite  an  example,  and  I  do  not  say 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  it. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate, 
I  was  approached  by  a  foundation  as  to 
whether  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  in 
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my  office,  as  a  member  of  my  staff,  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession  of  my 
State  for  a  period  of  a  year.  Such  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  was  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  foundation,  which  was 
funded  primarily  by  sources  from  the 
medical  profession  and  governed,  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

If  I  am  willing  to  accept  those  services, 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  all  right,  although 
I  was  not  quite  willing  to  do  that.  I  am 
not  saying  that  I  am  passing  judgment 
on  the  propriety  of  another  Member's 
doing  it,  but  I  do  think  that  my  fellow 
citizens  should  have  known  if  I  had 
accepted  such  services.  My  fellow  Sena- 
tors should  have  known  that  he  was  on 
my  staff  and  I  think  they  would  have 
been  willing  t«  look  a  little  more  closely 
perliaps,  at  my  positions  on  health  care, 
and  so  forth. 

I  use  that  as  a  given  example,  but  I 
think  we  all  know  tliat  there  are  many, 
many  foundations  and  fellows  on  Capitol 
Hill— mc-t,  I  think,  with  the  be.st  of 
motives  liut  we  are  all  human  and  wc 
are  all  .'ubject  to  our  own  biases. 

I  have  Uiscus.sed  this  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
iMr.  Thuhmond).  They  both  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  are  agreeable 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  amendment.  1  think  it  makes 
good  sense.  The  Senator  pretty  clearly 
described  what  he  was  talking  about. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
fcr  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  address  this  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President,  to  either  of  the 
Senators. 

We  now  have  such  a  rule  limited  only 
ty  compensation,  i.s  that  not  correct, 
?15  000.  more  or  less? 

Mr.  NELSON  I  did  not  get  the 
Question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand  that  what 
the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
.seeking  is  to  make  applicable  all  acrass 
the  beard,  regardless  of  compensation 
paid  to  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  what 
is  now  applicable  only  to  employees  paid 
more  than  $15,000,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  All  the  amendment 
does,  as  I  read  it,  is  simply  to  provide 
that  anyone  who  works  for  a  Member 
and  is  not  conipen.sated  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  but  is  compen.sated  by  an- 
other source,  shall  report  the  facts  to 
the  Ethics  Committee  so  that  the  infor- 
mation will  be  public. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  indulge 
me  on  his  time  for  a  brief  quorum  call 
so  that  I  can  check  this  with  him? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sugge.st 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  on  this  amendment 
and  with  his  permission  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Has  all  time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  NortJi  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Whnt  is  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  NELSON.  What  was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCAIF.  Mr.  President,  section 
3  of  proposed  rule  48  directs  Senate  of- 
fices to  file  copies  of  newsletters  and 
other  informational  mailings  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  an  annual 
basis.  In  turn,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  make  the  mail  matter  along  with  other 
relevant  information  available  for  copy- 
ing, to  provide  for  public  disclosure. 

I  wish  to  address  a  couple  of  queslions 
to  the  managers  of  the  resolution. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  man- 
agers that  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  do 
so  can  file  his  newsletters  and  other  in- 
formational mailings  as  they  are  sent 
out  rather  tlian  filing  all  of  them  on  a 
specified  annual  date? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  was  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  resolution;  and  since  it  said 
annually,  I  suppose  different  inlerpre- 
tatjons  are  po.ssible.  But  if  one  wants  to 
file  monthly  or  immediately  after  send- 
ing out  a  newsletter,  in  my  judgment 
that  would  meet  the  standard  of  the 
requirement  My  interpretation  is  that 
the  1  year  means  that  one  mu.^t  file  at 
least  once  a  year  whatever  publications 
a)id  mailings  were  snade  the  previous 
year;  but  if  one  wishes  to  file  more  often, 
it  is  perfectly  permissible. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Therefore,  any  Sena- 
tor wIjo  chose  to  do  so  and  who  filed 
every  such  mailing  as  it  was  sent  out 
would  be  considered  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  registration  requirements  of 
section  3? 


Mr.  NELSON.  Tliat  would  be  my  inter- 
pretation. The  Ethics  Committee  may  de- 
velop some  standards  on  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  A  Senator  would  \x 
required  to  file  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  if  a  Senator  filed 
periodically  when  he  sent  out  his  mail- 
ings and  filed  them  monthly  or  semi- 
monthly or  on  the  other  dates,  that 
would  be  considered  to  be  in  compliance? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  would  consider 
that  the  annual  requirement  is  the  mini- 
mum requirement  in  the  resolution.  If 
someone  wants  to  file  more  often  than 
annually,  as  the  rewsietters  are  sent  out, 
that  is  perfectly  acceptable  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  raise  these  ques- 
tions, Mr.  President,  tjecause  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  Senators  will  even- 
tually discover  that  disclosure  as  a  con- 
tinuing, routine  function  will  eliminate 
a  number  of  pi  oblems  that  may  arise  in 
fulfilling  these  requirements. 

Disclosure  r  s  a  Senator  mails  will  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Senate  office  to 
maintam  files  and  recordkeeping,  lor  in- 
stance There  will  be  no  need  for  the 
jrepar.Ttion  and  presentation  of  a  bulky, 
pnnual  report  containing  all  the  items 
mailed  for  an  entire  year.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  a  newsletter  oi  other 
mailing  went  out  but  somehow  got  lost 
in  filing  or  otherwise  failed  to  get  re- 
ported. 

As  a  further  convenience  for  those  who 
wish  to  exercise  this  option,  could  the 
Senate  Senice  Department^ — perhaps  in 
consultation  with  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee— arrange  through  appropriate  regu- 
lations to  forward  the  matter  mailed  to 
the  Secretary's  oifice  automatically  as  a 
routine  operation  in  fulfillment  of  tliis 
requirement? 

The  Senator  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  this  definitively  here,  but  his 
comments  on  the  suggestion  will  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  NELSON,  I  think  it  is  a  good  sug- 
f;estion  to  the  service  department.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Ethics  Committee  would 
have  the  authority,  under  the  provisions, 
to  direct  the  service  department  to  do 
that,  in  any  event.  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  this  possi- 
ble arrangement  with  the  service  depart- 
ment would  still  leave  the  Senator  the 
option  of  the  annual  filing  il  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  trust  that  would 
be  the  way  to  do  it,  if  that  is  the  way  the 
Senator  v, anted  it  done;  or,  if  the  service 
department  were  appropriately  directed, 
Uie  Senator  could  request  that  his  be  filed 
annually. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr.  Ab- 
ourezk) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.    NELSON.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presid4nt 
Chair  whether  this  is  correcl 
a  request  the  other  day  tha 
calls  be  charged  equally  to 

The  PRESIDING 
quest  was  made  at  that 
particular  quorum  call 
ord  at  the  desk  of  a  permancht 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsii 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presi. 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  an( 
imous  consent  that  the  timi 
against  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

[There  was  a  disturbanct 
leries.l 

The     PRESIDING 
Abourezk).  The  clerk  will 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  can 
in  the  galleries. 

The  second  assistant 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
the  distinguished  minority 
have  attempted  to  get  Sen 
Chamber   to   ascertain  if 
amendments  called  up  and 
We  have  reached  the  conclusion 
best  thing  to  do  is  have  a 
and  have  Senators  come  to  t 
to  spe  v/hich  Senators  have 
and  then  call  thern  up  so 
can  act  on  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pr 
Senator  yield, 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  tha 
idea.  The  majority  leader  anc 
that  matter  a  little  while  age 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  ur^^r 
cum.stances  was  to  have  a 
would  become  live  at  aroun 
and  at  that  time  it  would 
that  the  majority  leader  anc 
consent  of  our  colleagues, 
lish  not  o!5ly  who  else  has 
but  what  the  schedule  of 
on  those  amendments  would 

In  the  case  of  tlie  Dole 
and  the  Hansen  amendme^.t 
tation  agreements  have  airea  rt.v 
tablished.  If  we  can  establish 
for  them  and  then  inquire 
leagijes  if  there  are  other  a 
I  think  everyone  then  will 
as  to  the  available  remainir 
opportunity  to  present  ame;i4m 
the  f9ct  that  after  we  finish 
is  no  more  time  remaining 
time  available  tomorrow  is 
already. 

So  I  certainly  join  with 
leader  in  hoping  that  our 
stay  in  the  Chamber  while 
tablish  the  sequence  of  evefcts 


I  suggest 
I  ask  unan- 
be  charged 
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none,  and  it 
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remainder  of  this  day,  and  whenever  he 
is  ready  I  am  ready  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  to  conserve  time  and  to 
make  sure  we  do  not  cut  anyone  out  of 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendments, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  we 
have  the  quorum  and  it  goes  live,  that 
quorum  and  the  rollcalls  attendant 
thereto  not  be  charged  against  either 
side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
That  is  agreeable  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.   15  t*g.l 

Abourezk  Gold  water  Pell 

Allen  Hart  Schmitt 

Baker  Helms  Scott 

Brooke  Kciiuedy  atafford 

Bumpers  Leahy  Talmadge 

Byrd.  Hobert  C.  Long  Thurmond 

Case  McOovern  Wallop 

Curtis  Morgan 

Eastland  Nelson 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  We.'^it  Virginia.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macn'JSOn)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Culver),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDELEETON>,  the  Senator  from 
Minne.«;ota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadge >,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
MS)  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigpn  (Mr.  Piecle^  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  a  friead. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield 
and  Mr.  Pack  wood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


UoUcall  Vote 

No. 

91  Leg.] 

YEAS— 81 

Abourezk 
Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Bei'.mon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brocke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Helms 

Percy 

Case 

HolUngs 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Chiles 

JavlU 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Clark 

Laxalt 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Curtis 

Long 

Schmitt 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Schwelker 

Deconcinl 

Math  lag 

Scott 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Sparkman 

Domenicl 

McCleUan 

Stafford 

Durkin 

McGovern 

Ste\'ens 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Ford 

Melcher 

Stone 

Oarn 

Metzenbaum 

Thurmond 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Tower 

Hansen 

Moynihan 

Wallop 

Hart 

Muskle 

WUliams 

Hatch 

Nelson 

Young 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Zoruisky 

Hayakawa 

Pearson 

Heinz 

Pell 

NATS— 5 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Weicker 

Johnston 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Culver 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Eagleton 

Huddleston 

R*egle 

Gravel 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Griffin 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

HaskeU 

Magnuson 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  t.o. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iViUi  the 
addition  of  the  Senators  voting  who  did 
not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum 
is  now  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Chamber  come  to  order? 

The  Senate  will  suspend  imtil  the 
Chamber  is  in  order.  I  ask  all  Senators 
who  are  conversing  to  remove  their  con- 
versations from  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  will  not  continue  until 
the  Chamber  Is  in  order. 

The  Senate  Chamt  er  will  please  come 
to  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  final  passage  of  tlie  Code 
of  Conduct  after  it  di-^poses  of  a  a  amend- 
ment which  will  be  called  up  by  Mr. 
Baker.  All  time  is  allotted  wi^h  respect 
to  the  Code  of  Conduct  as  far  as  to- 
morrow is  concerned.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  final  vote  on  the  passage  of 
Code  of  Conduct  will  orcur  somewhere 
between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  11:15 
a.m.,  or  thereabouts       > 

The  Senate  came  injearly  tf..<lay,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  as  a  matl^of  fact,  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  all  Senators  who 
had  amendments  and  who  wanted  to 
call  them  up.  I  think  it  is  con.'erv'ative 
for  me  to  say  that  we  have  wasted  at 
least  an  hour  today  v.aiting  on  Senato's 
to  present  themselves  and  call  up  their 
amendments.  Of  course,  I  reali-e  there 
were  some  committee  meetings  go'ng  on 
during  the  first  2  hours  of  the  day.  So 
part  of  the  delay  is  understandable. 

In  the  interest  of  expediting  action  on 
whatever  amendments  remain,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  have 
derided  we  would  have  a  Mve  quorum, 
ask  Senators  to  indicate  if  they  have 
amendments  that  they  yet  war.t  to  call 
up,  which  v/ould  have  to  be  caV.ed  up 
today,  and  try  to  establijh  a  sequence, 
if  we  can,  in  which  those  an:endn''.ents 
will  be  called  up  so  the  Senate  can  ex- 
pedite action  thereon  and  not  be  in  too 
late  into  the  evening. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAICER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  summarizing  the  situation  as 
we  find  it. 

On  my  side  of  the  aisle  I  have  nota- 
tions that  two  Senators  remain,  and  pos- 
sibly three  Senators,  who  yet  have 
amendments.  They  are  Sen?t:>r  Dole, 
Senator  Hansen,  and  possibly  Senator 
^yALLOP,  although  I  understand  from 
Senator  Wallop  that  his  amendment 
may  be  incorporated  into  one  of  the 
Hansen  amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.'T.ident,  will  the 
Senator  yield, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  an  amendment 
No.  75  which  I  would  like  to  call  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  may  I 
ask  if  there  are  any  Senators  on  thi.s  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  amendments? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
several  amendments  at  the  desk.  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  up  any  of  tliem.  I  v.'ould 
like  to  inquire  whether  there  will  be 
some  time  after  all  amendments  have 
been  considered  for  some  general  debate. 
I  would  like  about  5  minutes,  no  more,  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  that 
be  today? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  might  be.  I  am  caught 
up  in  the  Budget  Committee  right  now, 
but  it  may  be  that  later  in  the  after- 
noon I  might  be  able  to  be  free. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYP.D.  Very  well.  Do 
any  other  Senators  on  this  side  of  tlie 
aisle  wish  to  call  up  amendments  or  have 
some  time  for  debate? 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  amendments  to  bring  up,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
have  about  3  or  4  minutes,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  see  no  other 
Seiiators  on  my  side,  I  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  who  indicate 
any  intention  to  call  up  amendments  or 
who  want  time  for  further  comments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  majority  leader  w  ill 
yield,  may  I  inquire  if  there  is  anyone 
else  on  my  side? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  indicates  he  would  like  5  min- 
utes to  make  general  remarks,  but  not 
to  call  up  an  amendment. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLLTlE.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  like  at  least  5  minutes  on 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BAICER.  Are  there  other  amend- 
ments on  our  side,  or  other  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  willing  to  agree  on  a  10-minute 
limitation  for  my  presentation  and  I  am 
ready  to  start  at  any  time  within  the 
next  30  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  germane? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  wiU  be  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  agrees  to  the  10  minutes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand. 
That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  germane.  It  deals 
with  ethics. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  tell  us  the  title  of  the 
amendment  and  the  number  thereof? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  number  is  75.  It 
begins : 

That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
are  amended  by  designating  rule  XLV  as 
XLVI,  and  by  Inserting  after  rule  XL. VI  the 
following  new  rule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator's  amendment  is  germane 
under  the  order  that  has  been  entered 
already  and  as  governed  by  the  passage 
of  the  original  resolution.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 36,  I  believe  it  was,  the  time  limi- 
tation is  fine.  I  would  not  want  to  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  on  a  nongermane 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  rec- 
ognition on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pre^^ident,  will  the 
m.ajority  leader  yield  long  enough  for 
me  to  make  a  final  inquiry? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Unless  there  are  other 
requests,  to  recapitulate,  I  have  requests 
for  amendments  from  Senators  Dole, 
Hansen,  and  Cup.tis,  plus  certain  other 
reque.sts  for  time  to  speak  in  general 
debate. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

May  I  ask.  how  many  amendments  by 
each  of  those  Senators  does  the  minority 
leader  anticipate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Accorc'ing  to  the  nota- 
tions I  have,  there  are  five  to  be  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas. 

May  I  mquiie  if  he  still  has  five 
amendments  he  intends  to  offer? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  some  of  those  can 
be  disposed  of  in  an  exchange  with  the 
disiiuguiihed  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
One  ve  might  have  a  vote  on,  maybe  two. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  a  notation  of  six 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  minority  leader  is 
correct.  However.  I  understand  two  of 
them  Are  acceptable  and  will  be  accepted 
by  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
so  I  actu?-'Iy  only  have  four. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  could  the  distineuished  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  indicate  whether 
or  not  he  feels  he  will  need  the  full  80 
minutes  on  each  of  the  remaining  four? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  were  to  answer 
candidly,  I  suspect  I  might  need  more 
than  that  if  I  were  to  persuade  all  Mem- 
bers here  of  their  true  merit.  I  have  no 
hope  of  doing  that,  so  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  that  long. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  only  remaining  one  is  that  of 
Senator  Curtis,  and  we  are  still  hopeful 
of  a  tlm.e  limitation  on  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
opinion,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  it 
is  germane.  But  what  is  germane  in  tliis 


body  is  somebody's  guess  other  than 
mine.  I  really  think  it  is  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  certainly  has  a  right  to  call 
up  his  amendment. 

What  is  the  time  limitation  the  Sena- 
tor would  suggest? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  I  think  I  could  pre- 
sent the  argument  for  germaneness  in  2 
hours,  but  if  I  can  present  the  amend- 
ment, I  shall  settle  for  10  minutes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  to  call  up 
their  amendments:  That  Mr.  Curtis  be 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment  and 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon 
of  20  m.inutes,  to  be  equally  divided;  that 
he  be  followed  by  Mr.  Hansen  to  call  up 
his  amendments;  that  he  be  followed  by 
Mr.  Dole  to  call  up  his  amendments; 
and  that  during  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
BuMPErs,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Domentci,  and 
Mr.  McClure  each  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  on  this  measure. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  two  amendments,  which 
he  can  call  up.  Mr.  Nelson  will  call  up 
his  amendments  prior  to  the  general 
debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  rot  object, 
there  are  two  things  I  want  the  maiority 
and  minority  leaders  to  take  care  of.  One 
is  amendm.ants  to  amendments,  and  the 
other  is  not  to  shut  off  amendment  by 
this  unanimous  consent  if  any  Member 
has  an  amendment.  He  may  net  have 
any  time,  but  at  least  he  can  present  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  will  be 
honored,  and  I  think  it  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  general  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  just  to  follov;  up  the 
query  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  just  our 
effort  to  sequence  the  remaining  amend- 
ments, to  identify  the  remaining  amend- 
ments, but  what  we  are  doing  now  is  not 
in  abrogation  of  the  general  provisions, 
the  special  order,  and  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Resolution  110. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  hope  the  Senators  will  be  here 
to  call  up  their  amendments  so  we  shall 
not  have  to  spend  further  time  in  quorum 
calls. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  My  inquiry  was  just  directed 
to  protecting  rights. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
full  intention,  having  done  now  every- 
thing that  1  know  how  to  do  to  let  our 
colleagues  know  that  the  time  remaining 
is  the  time  today  and  tliat  tliey  had  bet- 
tei-  get  their  amendments  in  now  or  there 
is  not  going  to  be  time,  that  when  the 
flow  of  business  stops,  it  will  not  be  my 
purpose  to  object  to  om-  going  out  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly.  May 
I  say  further,  and  this  is  not  intended  as 
anything  by  way  of  threat — it  is  merely  a 
reminder — that  under  the  resolution,  a 
nondebatable  motion  can  be  made  to  re- 
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duce  the  time.  That  has 
I  have  no  Intention  of  doing 
say  that  so  that  Senators 
aged  to  call  up  their  anjendments 
let  us  try  to  get  reasonab  e 
and  proceed  with  the  biisiness 
too  much  more  delay. 
I     I  yield  1  minute  to  Mr.tCHVRCH. 


lot  been  done; 

it.  I  merely 

will  be  encour- 

and 

time  thereon 

without 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
ANNUAL  REPORT- 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pilesident 
unanimous  consent  that 
cial  Committee  on  Aging 
April  7  to  file  its  annual  report 
ditional  time  is  needed 
ate  has  not  yet  acted  on 
authorize    the    printing 
copies  of  the  committee's 
Without  this  action,  the 
these  additional  copies  wil 
creased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFljCER 
objection?  Without  objection, 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Senator  from  Connecticut 


I  ask 

Senate  Spe- 

be  given  until 

This  ad- 

the  Sen- 

resolution  to 

of    additional 

4nnual  reports. 

of  printing 

be  greatly  in- 

Is  there 
it  is  so 

I  yield  to  the 
5  minutes. 


tie 


be  ^ause 
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REORGANIZATION  A(  JT  OP  1977 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  qf  Representa- 
tives on  8.  626. 

The     PRESIDING     OFlFICER 
Abourezx)   laid  before 
amendment  of  the  House 
tives  to  the  bill  <S.  626) 
the  period  within  which 
may  transmit  to  the  Confess 
the  reorganization  of  ag^i^cies 
executive  branch   of  the 
and  for  other  purposes. 

<The   amendment   of 
printed  in  the  Record  of  N 
beginning  at  page  9366.) 

Mr.    RIBICOFF.    Mr. 
House  on  Tuesday  approved 
of  395  to  22,  S.  626,  legislajtion 
the  President's  general 
authority.  The  Senate  prejiousl 
the  bUl  on  March  3, 1977,  b: 
vote  of  94  to  0. 

The  bill  as  passed  by 
identical  in  most  respects 
passed  bill.  The  House  bill 
principle  that  a  plan  prcfeosed 
President  shall  become  effective 
one  House  or  the  other 
lution  of  disapproval   wit)iin 
The  few  changes  the 
6.  626  are  fully  consistent 
with  the  intent  and  spirit 
tion  approved  by  the  Senat* 

I  ask  unanimous  consen 
mary  of   the   differences 
House  and  Senate  passe< 
S.  626  be  inserted  in  the  Re«  ord 

Mr.  President,  I  recomnend 
Senate  adopt  S.  626  as  an:  ended 
House.   Final  congressionjil 
this  important  legislation 
able  Congress  and  the 
to  turn  as  quickly   as 
crucial  task  of  reorganizing 
ing  the  way  the  Federal 
operates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
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mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows : 

Executive  Reorganization  AuTHCBiry — 
Comparison  of  Senate  and  House  Ver- 
sion OP  S.  626 

The  Reorganization  Act  Authority  passed 
by  the  House  is  identical  to  the  Senate 
passed  bill  m  most  respects. 

The  following  are  the  substantive  differ- 
ences: 

(1)  The  House  bill  requires  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  in 
the  House  to  report  either  favorably  or  un- 
favorably a  resolution  of  disapproval  for 
each  plan  proposed  by  the  President.  In 
order  to  assure  that  In  each  case  there  will 
be  a  resolution  for  the  committee  to  act 
on,  the  House  bill  requires  the  Chairman 
of  the  respective  committees,  or  their  des- 
ignates, to  Introduce  by  request  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  whenever  a  reorganization 
plan  is  submitted. 

The  Senate  passed  bill  requires  that 
within  45  days  the  respective  committees  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  must  report  their 
recommendations  on  each  plan  submitted. 
However,  If  the  committee  favors  a  plan. 
It  may  simply  file  a  report  with  the  full 
House  and  Senate  so  stating.  Instead  of  re- 
porting unfavorably  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. Consequently,  the  Senate  does  not 
require  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  in  each  case. 

(2)  The  House  provides  that  if  the  com- 
mittee has  not  acted  upon  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  in  45  days,  the  committee  will 
be  automatically  discharged  from  further 
Jurisdiction  of  the  resolution  and  the  reso- 
lution placed  on  the  calendar  of  the  House 
or  Senate.  The  Senate  bill  has  no  such  auto- 
matic discharge  provision.  If  the  committee 
falls  to  report  a  resolution,  a  discharge  peti- 
tion may  be  filed  In  either  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  House  or 
Senate  is  required  to  discharge  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Once  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolu- 
tion, or  been  discharged  from  further  juris- 
diction over  a  resolution,  the  procedures  in 
the  two  bills  for  full  House  consideration 
are  the  same.  The  resolution  Is  placed  on 
the  calendar  and  may  be  made  the  pending 
order  of  business  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
appropriate  House. 

<3)  The  House  bill  specifies  that  no  more 
than  three  reorganization  plans  may  be  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress  at  any  one  time.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  bill  In  the  Senate 
expressed  the  expectation  that  the  President 
would  not  undermine  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  review  each  proposal  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner by  submlttmg  too  many  plans  at  one 
time.  The  Senate  legislation,  however,  con- 
tained no  prohibition  on  the  number  of 
plans  that  could  be  submitted  at  any  one 
time. 

(4)  The  House  bill  retains  the  wording  In 
the  1971  Act  requiring  that  each  plan  sub- 
mitted deal  with  only  "one  logically  con- 
sistent subject  matter."  The  Senate  wording 
placed  slightly  more  flexible  restrictions  on 
what  a  single  plan  could  contain.  It  speci- 
fied that  each  plan  must  deal  with  only  one 
logically  consistent  subject  matter,  "or  any 
policy   matters  coordinated   therewith." 

(6)  The  limitation  on  the  use  of  reorga- 
nization plans  to  abolish  fimctlons  is  worded 
slightly  differently  In  the  two  bills.  The 
House  bill  provides  that  a  reorganization 
plan  may  not  be  used  to  abolish  any  en- 
forcement function  or  "statutory  program." 
The  Senate  bill  prohibits  use  of  a  plan  to 
abolish  an  enforcement  function  or  any 
"function  conferring  a  substantial  program- 
matic benefit  on  the  public." 

•  6)  The  House  bill  provides  that  a  plan 
may  become  effective  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
60  day  period  provided  for"  Congressional 
consideration,  if  both  Houses  prior  to  that 
date   have   defeated   a  resolution  of   disap- 


proval. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

(7)  The  provisions  requiring  committee 
consideration  of  each  proposed  plan  within 
45  days  Is  enacted  In  the  House  passed  bill 
as  a  function  of  the  rule-making  authority 
of  the  two  Houses.  Consequently,  either 
House  may  alter  these  procedures  by  chang- 
ing their  rules.  The  Senate  bill  dees  not  pro- 
vide that  these  procedures  are  enacted  as 
part  of  the  rule-making  authority  of  the 
two  Houses.  Consequently,  legislation  amend- 
ing the  reorganization  Act  Itself  might  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  procedures  for  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  work  v.ith  Senator  Ribicoff 
on  this  matter.  I  can  certainly  indicate 
that  members  of  the  minority  worked 
without  partisanship  in  this  regard  to 
give  the  President  this  authority. 

Now  that  the  House  has  acted,  we  have 
carefully  reviewed,  the  House  amend- 
ments and  have  circulated  them  to  all 
members  of  the  minority  on  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1977  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
concur  in  them.  The  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  bill  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  few 
changes  the  House  made,  I  feel,  Improve 
the  legislation. 

As  passed  by  both  Houses,  this  legisla- 
tion: 

Extends  the  President's  authority  to 
submit  reoganization  plans  for  3  years. 
The  3-year  extension  was  accepted  in 
the  Senate  on  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Javits,  and  I  am  pleased  the  House 
concurs. 

Specifies  that  the  President  cannot 
abolish  executive  departments  or  regu- 
latory agencies  but  only  realine  func- 
tions within  them. 

Mandates  that  reorganization  plans 
specify  any  reduction  or  increase  in  ex- 
penditures. I  offered  this  amendment  in 
the  Senate  and  am  pleased  the  House 
concurs. 

Gives  the  President  the  right  to  amend 
reorganization  plans  within  30  days  af- 
ter they  are  submitted  to  Congress  and 
allows  him  to  withdraw  them  entirely. 

States  that  reorganization  plans  be- 
come effective  60  days  after  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  unless  either  House 
vetoes  the  plan. 

There  are  seven  basic  changes  in  the 
House  bill  from  the  S:;nate,  all  of  which 
I  think  improve  on  the  Senate  bill,  and 
which  were  advocated  by  Members  of 
the  minority  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  changes  are: 

First.  No  more  than  three  plans  may 
be  pending  in  Congress  at  any  one  time. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  no  such  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  plans.  Senator 
Javits  in  committee  markup  offered  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  number  of  plans 
that  could  be  pending  at  any  one  time 
but  it  was  not  accepted.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  House  bill  now  contains  such 
a  limit. 

Second.  The  House  bill  retains  the 
wording  in  the  1971  act  that  any  reorga- 
nization plan  must  deal  with  one  logi- 
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cally  consistent  subject  matter.  The  orig- 
inal Carter  propo.5al  contained  no  such 
language  which  I  felt  very  strongly 
should  be  included  in  the  reorganization 
authority. 

I  offered  such  an  amendment  in  the 
Berate  wlilch  was  accepted  but  with  some 
addi^.ional  wording.  The  House  language 
is  c'ear  and  precise  and  Is  most  accept- 
abi3. 

ir.Ird.  The  House  bill  states  that  a 
rso:g3>nization  plan  cannot  aboli^jh  any 
enforrement  function  or  any  "statutory 
program,"  This  is  clearer  language  than 
the  Senate  had  and  is  most  acceptable. 

Fourth.  The  House  bill  requires  that 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  must  be  re- 
ported either  favoraWy  or  unfavorably 
from  the  Senate  Governmental  AHairs 
Con'.mittee  or  Huuse  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  thus  giving  the  full 
House  or  Senate  the  opportunity  to  work 
iti  will.  This  is  a  modified  variation  of 
an  amendment  I  offered  in  committf^e 
requiring  at  least  a  report  to  the  floor  on 
each  reorganization  plan.  The  House 
language  goes  fuitiier  and  actually  re- 
quires the  resolution  of  disapproval  it- 
self to  be  filed  which  I  think  si;rengthens 
Coiigress  ability  to  be  assured  of  a  vote 
on  any  given  reorganisation  plan. 

Fifth.  The  House  provides,  as  the  Sen- 
ate bin  did  not,  that  if  the  committee 
fails  to  take  action  within  45  days  the 
committee  will  be  automatlcaUy  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  of  disapproval.  Again,  this 
is  a  strengthening  of  the  Senate  and 
House  ability  to  be  t-ure  to  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  on  the  floor. 

Sixth.  The  House  bill  prcvideo  that  a 
plan  may  become  effective  prior  to  the 
end  of  69  days  ..f  both  Houses  prior  to 
that  date  have  defeated  a  reso'ution  of 
disapproval.  There  is  no  comparable  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Seventh.  In  the  House  version,  the  pro- 
visions requiring  committee  considera- 
tion of  each  proposed  reorganization  plan 
are  enacted  as  a  function  of  the  rule- 
making authority  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
Senate  bill  enacted  them  as  amendments 
to  the  Reorganization  Act  itself. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  plea.'^ed 
that  the  House  has  accepted  Senate  lan- 
guage offered  by  Senator  Roth  declaring 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  provide  appropriate  means  for 
broad  citizen  advice  and  participation  in 
restructuring  and  reorganizing  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

I  feel  that  renewal  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion authority  is  justified  to  provide  an 
efficient  way  cf  dealing  with  many  of  the 
problems  of  duplication  and  overlap 
among  the  thousands  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment departments,  agencies,  commis- 
sions, advisory  committees,  and  other 
bodies.  I  think  that  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  House,  does  balance  the  roles  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  the 
area  of  governmental  reorganization, 
and  I  urge  acceptance  of  the  House 
amendments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  I  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  lUinois  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  their  constructive 
work  on  this  measure.  Their  complete 


cooperation  made  this  a  meaningful  bill. 

It  is  ironic,  most  of  the  House  amend- 
ments really  are  patterned  after  various 
amendments  offered  before  the  Senate 
committee  by  Senator  Javits  and  Sena- 
tor Percy. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
satisfactory.  I  will  add  one  bit  of  ad- 
denda, I  will  not  repeat  any  remarks 
that  have  already  been  made. 

We  must  remember,  three  plans  can 
be  pending  within  any  30-day  period.  But 
it  IS  a  fact  that  there  is  continued  in 
what  we  will  new  enact  the  requirement 
that  each  plan  shall  address  itself  to  one 
unit.-iry  subject.  That. somewhat  reUeves 
tlie  danger  of  simply  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  amoimt  we  have  to  deal  with,  so 
v/e  have  to  deal  arbitrarily. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  was  understood  by  tlie  director 
of  OMB,  that  before  submitting  a  plan 
he  would  speak  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself. 

So  the  Senate  will  not  be  faced  with 
a  problem  of  having  too  many  plans  be- 
fore it  at  any  one  given  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDLVG  OFFICER.  The 
5  minutes  have  expired. 

JVTr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  623. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  A?,<rFNDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
for  ilie  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    75 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendmc2it  No.  75  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate CO'  '  idcration. 

The  PP.r.:51DING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmer.t  Vk  Ji  be ;  tated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  75. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are 
amended  by  redesignating  rule  XLV  as 
XLVI,  and  by  inserting  alter  rule  XLVI  the 

following  new  rule: 

-RULE  XLV 
"senators'  code  op  ethics 

"1.  On  the  flrjt  day  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  each  Senator  shall  sub-scrlbe  to 
and,  upon  his  honor  as  a  Senator,  agree  to 
abide  by  the  following  Code  of  Ethics: 

"(a)  I  wUi  not  cast  a  vote  in  a  committee 
or  in  the  Senate,  or  refrain  from  casting  a 
vote,  in  return  for  anything  of  value  from 
any  perscn,  firm,  a?sociatlon,  organization, 
committee,  or  corporation. 

"(b)  I  will  not  accept  any  money  or  any- 
thing of  value  for  performing  or  not  per- 
forming any  official  act  as  a  Senator. 


"(c)  I  will  not  Influence  or  attempt  ito 
influence  any  other  Member  of  Congress  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
return  for  anything  of  value  or  of  expected 
value. 

"(d)  I  win  not  accept  any  honorarium  or 
fee  or  any  compensation  of  any  kind  for  any 
speech,  act,  service,  sale  of  goods,  or  other- 
wise in  return  for  taking  a  position  or  cast- 
ing a  vote  for  cr  against  any  legislation  or 
for  supporting  or  oppc^slng  any  leglslatloh. 

"(e)  I  will  not  accept  any  gift  or  enter- 
tainment of  any  kind  or  description  in  re- 
turn for  casting  a  vote  for  or  against  any 
legislation,  or  in  any  other  way  supporting 
or  onpoElng  legislation,  or  In  retiirn  for  any 
official  act  as  a  Senator. 

"(f)  I  will  not  accept  a  campaign  contri- 
bution for  myself  or  for  any  other  petjon  or 
candidate  or  for  any  committee,  nor  will  I 
pevmlt  any  political  committee  operating 
in  Hiy  behalf  to  accept  a  campaign  contribu- 
tion, in  return  for  voting  for  or  against  any 
lEgislatlon  or  for  performing  or  not  per- 
forming any  cfflcial  act  ns  a  Senator. 

"(g)  i  v.ai  not  perform  any  act  or  re- 
frain from  performing  any  act  which  would 
cause  an  imlawful  payment  to  be  made  from 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

"(h)  I  wiU  not  violate  any  law  or  engage 
in  any  conduct  which  would  brinj  discredit 
upon  the  Senate  or  which  Is  unbecoming  to 
a  Senator. 

"(1)  I  will  not  misuse  the  franking  privi- 
lege or  other  Government  facilities  or  serv- 
ices which  are  available  to  me  for  the  effl- 
clent  and  efTectlve  performance  of  my  duties. 
I  will  not  use  the  franking  privilege  or  other 
facilities  or  services  for  personal  gain  or  po- 
litical purposes. 

"(J)  (I)  If  I  am  charged  with  the  violation 
of  any  part  of  this  Code,  or  the  violation  of 
any  law,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  I  wiU  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Investigation  of  such  charges  and 
I  will  freely  disclose  all  Information,  facts, 
figures,  documents,  and  data  pertaining 
thereto  requested  of  me  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

"(2)  I  hereby  waive  any  Immunity  or  any 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  afforded 
to  me  by  any  law  or  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  rnited  States  with  respect  to  any  matter 
which  may  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
Code. 

"2.  A  Senator  who  Is  found  guilty,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate,  cf  violating  any 
part  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  may.  at  the  dls- 
cret'.cn  of  the  Senate,  be  purlshed  by — 

"(a)  cer^ure; 

"(b)  forfeiture  of  any  part  of  Ms  pay  as  a 
Senator; 

"(c)  forfeiture  of  any  part  of  hl.=  retire- 
ment benefit  attributable  to  his  service  as  a 
Senator; 

"(d)   expulsion  from  the  Senate;  or 

"(e)  any  combination  of  the  foregoing.". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leaders  for  using  the 
power  of  their  office,  their  prestige,  their 
standing,  and  superior  learning  in  get- 
ting a  crowd  over  here  so  that  I  could 
make  a  speech. 

I  thought  for  a  while  I  would  have  as 
many  as  25.  I  will  not  quite  make  it.  but 
I  am,  indeed,  gratoful. 

My  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
sub.stitute.  The  present  biil  is  something 
I  would  not  criticize  the  committee  for. 
They  had  a  very  difficult  task  in  writing 
it,  but  I  believe  it  has  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. 

It  calls  for  a  great  amount  of  dis- 
closure, reporting,  rules,  and  I  am  not 
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Here  is  what  I  propose  ir 

At  the  present  time,  we 
dure  for  reporting 
are  made  public.  We  have  a 
filing  a  limited  financial 
our  tax  returns  with  the 
Ethics.  That  should  go  on 

But  instead  of  all  of 
regulations.  I  propose  we 
ethics  like  the  Boy  Scouts 
up  their  hands  and  they 
Here  is  what  this  prescribes 

On  the  first  day  of  each 
gress.  each  Senator  shall 
upon  his  honor  as  a  Senator, 
by  the  following  Code  of  Ethic 

I  will  not  cast  a  vote  Jn  a 
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In  return  for  anything  of  vaiue 
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In  other  words,  I  am  say 
not  go  down  and  help  som« 
national  bank  charter  and 
money  out  of  it.  This  is  a 

(d)  I  win  not  accept  any 
CT  any  compensation  of  any 
speech,  act.  service,  sale  of 
wise  m  return  for  taking  a  pos 
a  vote  for  or  aga.'nst  any 
supporting  or  opposing  any 

Mr.  President,  how  much 
consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
DLESTON).  The  Senate  has 
utcs.     The    Senator    has 
remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield 
tional  minutes. 

(e)  I  will  net  accept  any  glf( 
ment  of  any  kind  or  descripijor 
casting  a  vote  for  or  against  _ 
or  In  any  other  way  supportiri » 
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legtelatlon.  or  In  return  for  any  official  act  as 
a  Senator. 

This  is  a  good  code  of  ethics.  This  is 
not  a  rule  that  is  going  to  call  for  a  lot  of 
reports  and  one  thing  and  another. 

This  resolution  might  well  be  labeled 
a  public  works  resolution,  because  it  is 
going  to  put  a  lot  of  clerks  and  auditors 
to  work.  A  lot  of  buildings  will  have  to  be 
built  in  which  to  file  their  works.  Imagine 
how  much  space  it  is  going  to  take  for 
copies  of  all  the  newsletters.  Perhaps  we 
can  arrange  to  file  them  in  the  stadium. 

(g)  I  will  not  perform  any  act  or  refrain 
from  performing  any  act  which  would  cs'i.re 
an  unlawful  payment  to  be  made  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

(1)  I  will  not  misuse  the  franking  privilege 
or  other  government  facilities  or  service 
which  are  available  to  me  for  the  efficient 
and  effective  performance  of  rny  duties.  I 
will  not  use  the  franking  privilege  or  other 
facilities  or  services  for  personal  gain  or 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  code  of  ethics. 
This  is  where  it  really  has  teeth: 
If  I  sm  charged  with  the  violation  of  any 
part  of  this  Code  or  the  violation  of  any  la-v. 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  .Select  Commlitee 
on  Ethics,  I  will  cooperate  fully  with  the 
investigation  of  such  charges  and  I  will 
freely  ddsciose  all  information,  facts,  figures, 
docuiTients,  and  data  pertaining  thereto 
requested  of  me  by  the  Select  Committee. 

Here  is  something  else  in  this  Code: 

I  hereby  waive  any  immunity  or  any 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  afforded 
to  me  by^any  law  or  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter which  may  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
Code. 

Thenitsaj's: 

A  Senator  who  Is  found  guilty,  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Senate,  of  violating  any  part 
of  the  Co6e  of  Ethics  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Senate,  be  punished  by — 

(a)  censure; 

(b)  forfeiture  of  any  part  of  his  pay  as  a 
Senator; 

(c)  forfeiture  of  any  part  of  his  retire- 
ment benefits  attributable  to  his  service  as 
a  Senator; 

(d)  expulsion  from  the  Senate;   cr 

(e)  any  combination  cf  the  foregoing. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  code  of  ethics 
that  prohibits  all  things  that  could  lead 
to  corruption,  conflict  of  interest,  or 
conduct  imbecoming  a  Senator.  I  think 
it  takes  in  the  whole  realm.  It  requires  a 
Senator  to  waive  his  immunity  and  to 
cooperate  and  disclose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  tinie. 

Mr.  SCOTr.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  would  amend  his 
resolution  to  eliminate  suosection  <cl 
of  paragraph  2,  on  page  4,  which  relates 
to  retirement  benefits.  I  arn  prepared  to 
support  the  Senator's  amendment,  but  I 
think  something  like  this  should  be  cov- 
ered by  general  law  and  not  by  a  code  of 
ethics. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
used  very  often.  But  suppose  we  did  find 
a  crook  in  here  who  gained  a  million  dol- 
lars or  so  unlawfully.  I  do  not  think  the 


taxpayers  fhould  go  on  paying  his  retire- 
ment. This  is  a  code  of  ethics  that  covers 
the  waterfront,  and  it  has  teeth  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  30 
seconds  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when  all 
time  has  expired,  I  will  move  to  table 
this  substitute  amendment, 

I  must  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  I 
would  not  think  of  casting  a  vote  for 
anybody,  for  any  office — tov/n  clerk, 
county  board,  city  council,  dog  catcher — 
if  I  thought  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
promise  not  to  commit  a  crime.  It  is  the 
most  outrageous  thing  I  ever  heard  of. 

Every  item  in  here  already  is  a  crime. 
The  Senator  says  that  you  have  to  sign 
an  oath  that  you  will  not  take  a  bribe.  If 
anybody  is  running  for  office  and  I 
thought  he  had  to  sign  such  an  oath,  I 
would  not  vote  for  him.  Nobody  should 
vote  for  him.  What  kind  of  nonsense  is 
this,  to  clutter  up  the  code  with  a  whole 
series  of  crimes  that  are  on  the  statute 
books  now? 

I  will  not  ca^t  a  vote  In  committee  or  in 
the  Senate,  or  refrain  from  casting  a  vote, 
in  return  for  anything  of  value  from  any 
person,  firm,  association,  organization,  com- 
mittee, or  corporation. 

It  is  a  crime  to  do  it. 

1  will  not  accept  any  money  or  anything 
cf  value  for  performing  or  not  performing 
any  official  act  as  a  Senator. 

It  is  a  crime  to  do  that.  It  is  already 
on  the  statute  books. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska tnlk  about  cluttering  up  the  stat- 
utes and  about  too  many  woids  in  the 
resolution.  Well,  I  never  saw  a  worse  col- 
lection of  unnecessary  words. 

I  will  not  accept  any  honorarium  or  fee  or 
any  compensation  of  any  kind  for  any  deeds, 
acts,  service,  sale  of  poods,  or  otherwise  In 
return  for  taking  a  position  or  casting  a  vote 
for  or  against  any  legislation  or  for  support- 
ing or  opposing  any  legislation. 

Tliat  is  bribery,  for  one  to  do  that.  It 
already  is  illegal. 

Why  are  we  wasting  time  with  a  silly 
resolution  such  as  this?  I  cannot  imagine 
anybody  seriously  proposing  a  proposi- 
tion which  says  we  have  to  sign  an  oath 
that  we  will  not  commit  any  crime.  The 
Senator  may  know  somebody  who  thinks 
it  is  necessary  to  do  r=o  I  do  not.  If  a  per- 
son is  that  crooked,  he  will  sign  the 
oath  and  commit  the  crime  anyway. 
[Laughter.] 

When  are  we  going  to  get  over  this 
children's  day? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  yield  some  time 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  a  minute  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  time  for  a  ques- 
tion or  a  speech. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Neither  a  question  nor  a 
speech. 
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I  have  an  amfcndment  to  offer  to  the 
amendment,  but  I  just  want  to  explain 
what  I  propose  to  do,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  me  a  moment  before  he  yields 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  resolution  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  we  would  be  agreeing  not  to 
commit  a  crime.  Yet,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Ethics  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  determine  that  someone  had 
violated  some  portion  of  this  amend- 
ment, without  any  additional  regular  due 
process  of  law. 

So,  at  the  appropriate  time,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  section 
2(c)  whereby  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  lose  his  retirement  benefits. 

Frankly,  I  have  36  years  of  Govern- 
ment service,  and  I  would  not  want  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision that  would  take  away  something 
like  that.  I  would  want  it  to  be  done, 
if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all,  in  a  court 
of  law,  not  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate. 

So,  unless  the  distinguLshed  Senator  is 
agreeable  to  accepting  this  as  an  amend- 
ment, I  do  want  to  offer  an  amendment 
when  all  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

TTie  point  of  this  is  it  does  cover  the 
waterfront  on  all  offenses,  but  it  goes 
farther  than  those  things  that  violate 
the  law.  It  says,  "I  will  not  do  anything 
unbecoming  to  a  Senator." 

But  the  real  point  of  this  is  you  waive 
your  immunity.  Like  the  people  back 
home,  they  have  no  immunity  here.  If 
anybody  brings  charges  against  you,  you 
agree  to  cooperate  and  make  all  the 
things  available  and  not  claim  imm.unity. 

This  will  not  provide  the  work  force 
that  this  bill  will.  This  proposal  of  the 
committee's  is  filled  with  ridiculous 
things.  For  instance,  the  idea  cf  pro- 
hibiting an  audit  when  somebody  is  up 
for  reelection,  what  kind  of  ethics  is 
that? 

A  couple  of  days  ago  I  pointed  out  this 
bill  was  so  ridiculously  drawn  that  if  a 
young  lady  subject  to  this  bill  received  an 
engagement  ring  under  certain  circum- 
stances, she  would  have  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  it.  Is  that  ethics? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  washing  the  out- 
side of  the  cup;  that  is,  trying  to  fool  the 
people  back  home,  the  people  who  are 
honest  and  ethical,  and  so  on.  It  is  mak- 
ing work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  unaware  that 
I  do  not  expect  the  support  of  Common 
Cause  for  my  code  of  ethics;  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  support  of  the  powerful  majority 
leader;  and  I  do  not  expect  the  support  of 
that  very  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
bill. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  save  the  tax- 
payers the  expense  of  printing  a  rollcall. 
Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  not  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  because  these  powerful 
forces  are  against  me. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  would  like  to  explain  this.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  in  the  Chamber 
earlier  during  the  day  but  we  passed  an 
amendment  this  morning  taking  care  of 
tho  ring  proposition. 

I  have  a  young  lady  in  my  office  en- 
gaged to  a  lobbyist.  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  her  or  her  fiance  to  tell  how 
much  that  ring  cost,  so  we  have  corrected 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  there  is 
nobody  in  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect  than  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  He  has  offered  a  code  of 
ethics  here  which,  I  think,  woiild  read 
well  to  anybody,  and  which  sets  high 
standards  for  Senators. 

However,  I  want  to  say  this :  On  Janu- 
ary 18,  1977,  just  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution  36. 
This  resolution — it  is  printed  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Senate  Code  of  Conduct  at 
page  198  where  it  begins — reads  this  way : 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  and  duty 
of  the  special  committee  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete study  of  all  matters  relating  to  stand- 
ards of  conduct  of  Members,  offlcers.  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  In  the  performance  of 
their  o31o!al  duties,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct  for 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  study  and  recommended  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  standards  for — 

( 1 )  annual  public  disclosure  of  income,  as- 
sets, debts,  gifts,  and  other  financial  Items. 

(2)  restrictions  on,  or  the  ellniinatlon  cf, 
outside  income  from  honoraria.  legal  fees, 
gifts,  and  other  sources  of  financial  or  in- 
kind  remuneration. 

(3)  conflicts  of  Interest  arising  out  of  In- 
vestments in  securities,  commodities,  real 
estate,  or  other  sources, 

(4)  office  accounts,  and  excess  campaign 
contributions, 

(5)  Senate  travel, 

(6)  engaging  in  business  or  professional 
activities  or  employment,  or  other  remunera- 
tive activities,  so  as  to  avoid  any  conflict  with 
the  conscientious  performance  of  official 
duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  this 
Code  of  Ethics  Committee  had  no  choice; 
it  was  our  duty  under  this  resolution  to 
bring  in  a  code  of  conduct  which  included 
these  points,  and  that  is  what  we  did.  We 
had  an  obligation. 

I  again  say  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  offered  here  as  a  code  has 
many  fine  principles  and  high  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  it. 

But  we  were  instructed  by  the  Sen- 
ate— this  resolution  passed  the  Senate  on 
January  18.  1977,  and  because  of  tiiat 
resolution  the  responsibility  was  on  the 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Official  Conduct  to  bring  in  such  a  code. 
That  is  what  we  did.  We  have  a  code  now 
that  includes  public  disclosure  and  all  of 
these  other  matters. 

I  want  to  explain  that  because  som.e  of 
the  Members  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that.  They  seem  to  think  the  Members 
went  out  and  expressed  their  own  opin- 
ions and  wrote  what  they  wanted  to  just 
to  get  a  code  of  ethics. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  very  briefly? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
understand  that  I  have  no  criticism  of 
the  committee.  I  stated  earlier  they  were 
assigned  an  impossible  task,  and  I  think 
they  have  done  very  dedicated  and  care- 
ful work,  and  have  really  worked  on  a 
most  difficult  task,  and  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  problems  involved  and  the  in- 
structions given,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  dedication  to  the  task. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  all  of  the 
rolls  which  have  been  taken  have  shown 
that  the  public  wants  a  public  disclo- 
sure, they  want  some  memorandum  to 
show  gifts  the  Senator  has  received, 
where  he  has  received  them.  They  want 
other  provisions  in  a  code  to  disclose  his 
behavior  while  in  office. 

I  really  feel  tJiat  when  we  adopt  this 
code — and  I  feel  sure  we  will — it  will 
help  to  instill  more  public  confidence  In 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Durkin  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  yielding. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska correctly,  he  indicated  he  was 
not  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  matter  and,  therefore,  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendm.ent  I  had  proposed. 

But  since  looking  at  the  amendment 
whereby  any  Senator  could  be  deprived 
of  his  retirement  beneflts  by  action  of 
the  Senate  or  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  why,  it  just 
seems  to  me  there  are  many  provisions 
here,  such  as  waiving  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  with  respect  to  any  matter 
that  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
code,  where  it  looks  to  me  like  this  bill 
in  many  respects  is  a  denial  of  due  proc- 
ess such  as  we  understand  it,  and  while 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  this  is  basically 
something  all  of  us  should  adhere  to,  I 
hate  to  vote  for  anything  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  code  of  ethics,  would  de- 
prive anyone  of  rights  he  would  possess 
under  the  laws  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
country. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  distinguished  Senator's  amendment. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  want 
to  say  generally  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  Senate  is  the  judge  of  its  own 
Members.  The  Constitution  provides 
that,  and  provides  for  punishment  of  its 
Members,  and  so  forth.  Whether  or  not 
the  courts  will  go  so  far  as  to  deprive 
a  Senator  of  his  retirement,  if  the  Sen- 
ate so  voted,  is  a  question  that  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  courts. 

I  do  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a 
very  valid  point  because  I  am  not  too 
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sure  that  the  courts  would 
ate  to  go  that  far.  But  it 
would   be   subject  to 
courts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the 
further,  as  to  the  section 
"I  will  not  accept  any 
thing  of  value  for 
performing    any    ofHcial 
ator"  we  are  probably 
felony.  I  have  not  done 
the  law,  but  I  fee!  sure 
felony  to  do  what  the 
not  to  do  here.  I  do  not 
should  waive  his 
before  a  committee  of  th 
is  a  well-intentioned  ir. 
it  is  a  bad  amendment. 

Mr.    THURMOND 
speaking  to  page  2  of 
of    the    distinguished 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

"I  will  not  accept  any 
thing  of  value  for  perforn 
forming  any  official  act  a- 
are  talking  about  bribery 

Ut.  THvTRMOND.  Th 
has  not  been  adopted,  of 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  realize  II 
I  hcpe  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It 
now. 

I  move  to  table  th  ?  am 

Mr.  l^ELSON.  He  said 
draw  it. 

Mr.  CURTLS.  I  will  no| 
I  will  not  ask  for  a  roUcall 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We 
back,  if  tTie  distinguishec 
yield  the  remainder  of  his 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not 
happy  to  yield  back  tha 
not  have. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING 
Stevenson)  .  Does  the  ? 
consin  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.   NELSON.   I  yield 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  movfe 
table  the  amendment  of 
from  Ncbra.'^ka. 

The  FEESTDINCt  OFFI 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
on  thf  table  the  amendment 
ator  from  Nebraska  [put 
tlonl. 

Mr.    CURTIS.    The 
TLau^hter] 

The     PRESIDING 
"ayes"  appear  to  have  it 

The  motion  was  agreed  t^ 
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Ser  itor  will  yield 
lere  on  page  2 
n  oney  or  any- 
perfcf^ning  or  not 
act    as    Sen- 
peaking  of  a 
checking  of 
t  would  be  a 
Senate  pledges 
bJlSeve  a  person 
rights 
Senate.  This 
,  but  to  me 
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amendment 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi" 
my  amendments  and  ask 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
Senator  call  up  amend: 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  shall 
amendments  and  discuss 
time.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presic|»rt,  what  was 
the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
amendment  can  be  pendlnf 
cept  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Very  well 
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first   amendment   and   ask   that   it   be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen,! 
proposes  amendment  numbered  171. 

On  page  6,  strike  out  line  20.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "of  such  pur- 
chase, sale,  or  exchange,  except  that  (1)  any 
gift  to  any  tax-exempt  organization  described 
In  section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  involving  such  a  transaction 
need  not  be  reported,  and  (2)  any  transac- 
tion solely  by  and  between  the  reporting  In- 
dividual, his  spouse,  or  dependents  not  be 
reported.". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDTTTG  OmCER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  much  tune  do  I 
have  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  each  amendment  is  80  minutes  equal- 
ly divided.  Th3  Senator  has  40  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations  with  regard  to  the  hypoc- 
risy which  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
ethics  code  Is  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
the  public  has  demanded  of  this  body. 
I  believe  we  have  misread  public  sen- 
timent, either  because  we  have  listened 
to  th^  wrong  vol  res  or  because  we  have 
imagined  the  voices  we  would  like  to 
hear. 

THE   WRONG  VOICES 

We  hear  a  great  deal  aboi^t  the  polls 
which  showed  tlie  decline  in  public:  con- 
fidencs  in  America's  legL^lating  institu- 
tions. If  we  must  place  such  great  reli- 
arjce  or  polls,  Mr.  President,  lit  me  then 
ciLc  from  the  latest  Harris  poll  printed 
in  the  Washington  Pc«t  on  March  14, 
1S77.  It  says  that  for  the  first  time  in 
a  number  ol  yeois,  confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Nation's  major  institu- 
tions has  begun  to  rise.  However,  the 
resurgence  of  public  faith  in  the  Gov- 
ernment is  selective  and  appears  to  be 
the  result  of,  among  ctliei  tl  ings,  new 
leadership  in  Congress.  The  .survey  also 
notes,  interestingly  eno-.igh,  that  there 
is  one  exception  to  this  rLse  in  confidence. 
Conf-dence  in  television  news  shows  has 
leveled  out,  and  with  respect  to  the 
printed  ncdia,  public  confidence  has 
dropped.  Given  these  results,  who  then 
is  responsible  for  the  call  that  we  enact 
a  new  etl:ics  code? 

The  voices  we  are  listening  to  are  the 
voices  of  those  who  would  rot  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  we  might  do.  Com- 
mon Cause,  as  the  leading  pro:K)nent  of 
this  code  would  have  us  elimiiiate  any 
outside  income.  Two  representatives  of 
Common  Cause  testified  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Official  Conduct,  Mr.  David  Cohen,  Pres- 
ident, and  Mr.  Fred  Wertheimer,  vice 
president  for  operations.  Mr.  Cohen 
stated  before  the  committee, 

The  fact  that  the  public  believes  the 
cleaning  up  of  corruption  in  government 
should  be  the  top  priority  of  the  new  Con- 
gress is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  state  of 
congressional  ethics. 


I  call  up  my        He  ended  his  testimony  with— 


Don't  misread  the  public's  views.  Don't  let 
us  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  have 
misread  the  public's  views.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee were  representatives  of  public  in- 
terest groups,  yet  none  of  them  was  as 
openly  critical  of  the  Senate's  perform- 
ance as  the  two  represef^tatives  of  Com.- 
mon  Cause.  I  submit  that  Common 
Caure,  with  its  own  self -avowed  goal  of 
protecting  the  public  interest,  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  group  seeking  to 
influence  Congress. 

I  believe  Senator  Packwood  accurate- 
ly recognized  that  this  ethics  proposal  is 
nothing  more  than  a  Common  Cause 
code.  On  Tuesday  I  watched  in  dLsmay 
as  the  U.S.  Senate  capitulated  under  the 
pres';''ares  of  Common  Cause  and  the 
American  free  press.  My  greatest  concern 
now  is  where  this  will  all  end.  Will  we 
next  submit  to  complete  public  financing 
of  our  congressional  elections,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  suggested  will 
be  the  case?  Where  will  we  draw  the  line? 
When  will  the  individual  Senators  rec- 
ognise their  constituents  are  not  the 
Conn- on  Cause  lobbyists  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  media?  Let  them  promote 
their  concerns  and  interests  by  electing 
their  own  advocate  to  serve  in  this  body. 
They  arc  entitled  to  no  less  arid  no  more 
rip.esentation  than  every  other  special 
intere.<?t  grcup  in  this  country.  As  for  this 
Seratcr,  I  represent  the  interests  of  the 
pe-c:ple  cf  the  State  cf  V/yoming  as  bP-'it 
I  r^p.n.  And  I  will  contir.ue  to  speak  for 
and  to  listen  to,  as  well  as  to  receive  ad- 
vice from,  all  those  who  share  my  con- 
cerns and  the  concerns  of  the  people  of 
n;y  Stat?,  regardless.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  a  violation  of  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  me.  Any  less,  and  I  would 
be  reml-.s  in  executing  my  sworn  duty  as 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been  Its- 
tenir.g  to  the  wrong  vcices.  This  is  where 
we  have  failed  in  my  opinion.  Now  we 
are  reacting,  and  we  will  listen  to  those 
who  would  have  us  isolate  ourselves  from 
our  constituents  and  legislate  ourselves 
right  out  of  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  represent  those  constituents. 
To  deny  that  we  each  have  special  con- 
cerns and  special  Interests  is  to  deny  our 
very  constituency — it  is  to  deny  that  pur- 
pose for  which  we  were  sent  here. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  noted  in  the 
Federalist  Paper  No.  53 : 

No  man  can  be  a  competent  legislator  who 
does  not  add  to  an  upright  Interitlon  and  a 
so  and  Judgment  a  certain  degree  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  on  which  he  Is  to  legis- 
late. A  part  of  this  knowledge  may  be 
acquired  by  means  of  Information  which  lies 
wit.hln  the  compass  of  men  In  private  R.s  we!l 
as  public  s'uatlons.  Another  part  can  only  be 
attained,  or  at  least  thoroughly  attained,  by 
actual  experience  in  the  station  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  it. 

IMAGINED   VOICES 

Mr.  President,  we  have,  as  well,  im- 
agined the  voices  we  would  like  to  hear. 
Last  month  we  had  tiie  opportunity  to 
vote  against  increasing  our  salaries.  Yet 
we  lacked  the  courage  to  do  so  and  by  a 
procedural  device  we  allowed  these  in- 
creases to  go  through.  Thus,  at  the  same 
time  we  asked  the  American  people  to 
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tighten  their  belts  against  inflation,  to 
hold  the  line  against  ever  increasing 
wages  and  prices,  we  increased  our  own 
salaries  by  nearly  30  percent. 

Needless  to  say,  the  American  people 
were  infuriated  and  they  beseiged  this 
body  with  cards  and  letters  demanding 
to  know  our  justifications.  And  suddenly 
our  conscience  welled  up  inside  of  us  and 
we  came  to  believe  that  only  if  we  en- 
acted an  ethics  resolution  the  public 
would  be  stilled  and  their  anger  dis- 
sipated. 

The  people  of  America  do  not  need  a 
Senate  resolution  to  judge  how  moral, 
how  ethical,  how  upright  are  the  men  and 
women  who  represent  them.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  over  50  years  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have,  by  direct  election,  made  de- 
cisions as  to  the  character  of  the  Sena- 
tors whom  they  elect. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  this  is  not  a 
code  demanded  by  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  code  brought  forward  in  an  at- 
tempt to  justify  accepting  the  pay  raise 
without  displaying  the  courage  to  vote 
directly  upon  that  issue. 

THE    REAL    PROBLEM 

There  are  real  concerns  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  real  problems.  Yet  to- 
day, we  are  reacting  negatively  when 
we  should  be  legislating  positively  with 
regard  to  these  problems.  I  believe  that 
among  the  greatest  concerns  of  Ameri- 
cans are  inflation  and  unemployment. 
However,  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
face  up  to  these  problems.  We  are  noto- 
rious for  seeking  easy  solutions.  As  H.  L. 
Mencken  noted. 

For  every  difficult  and  complex  problem, 
there  Is  an  obvious  solution  that  is  simple, 
easy  and  wrong. 

We  consistently  offer  up  new  social 
experiments  and  persist  in  throwing 
money  at  our  problems. 

A  recent  example  is  the  Tax  Reduction 
and  Economic  Stimulus  Act  which  vir- 
tually guarantees  a  $50  tax  rebate  for  all 
Americans  earning  less  than  $30,000  a 
year.  I  have  no  illusions  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  measure  economically  or 
politically.  We  have  a  habit  of  increasing 
social  security  payments  in  an  election 
year,  and  failing  to  Increase  taxes  to 
cover  those  benefits  until  the  following 
nonelection  year. 

We  lack  the  courage  to  level  with  the 
American  people.  It  is  difficult  to  go  home 
and  tell  your  constituents  that  taxes 
must  be  increased  and  social  spending 
cut.  But  if  Congress  is  held  in  low  public 
esteem,  as  we  are  being  led  to  beUeve,  it 
is  our  own  fault.  We  overpromise,  we 
cannot  produce,  and  public  confidence 
drops. 

Governors  Jerry  Brown  and  Mike 
Dukakis  won  national  attention  not  from 
promising  the  people  of  their  States 
more,  but  less.  They  realized  that  gov- 
ernment could  not  keep  doing  more,  that 
the  individuals  would  have  to  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  and  tighten  their 
belts.  We  have  failed  to  balance  our 
budget.  We  have  not  even  made  an 
honest  attempt  at  it.  If  the  American 
people  had  more  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  rectify  some  of  this  country's  eco- 
nomic ills  and  reorganize  our  priorities, 
perhaps  they  would  be  less  critical  of 
our  own  salary  adjustment. 


I  am  a  realist  and  I  know  I  may  be 
whistling  in  the  wind  when  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  what  it  is  trying  to  do.  We  may  have 
an  ongoing  problem  of  credibility  and 
we  may  need  to  work  a  bit  harder  at  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  this  institu- 
tion, but  writing  a  code  of  ethics  does 
not  guarantee  ethics.  Ethics  is  not  some- 
thing which  can  be  legislated.  In  a  re- 
cent editorial.  Jack  Germond  and  Jules 
Witcover  noted  that  the  real  corruption 
in  Congress  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
money  as  it  is  a  matter  of  attitude.  They 
note  that  a  new  code  of  ethics  is  no  as- 
surance of  a  superior  wisdom  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  We  must  lead, 
rather  than  react. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish,  at  this  time,  to 
discuss  my  amendments.  I  am  pleased 
that  somiC  of  my  concerns  have  already 
been  resolved  by  amendments  brought 
forward  by  Senator  Stevens  with  regard 
to  the  receipt  of  gifts,  by  Senator  Wal- 
lop with  regard  to  the  outside-earned- 
income  clarification,  and  by  Senator 
Percy  with  regard  to  professional  serv- 
ices for  compensation. 

DISCLOSURE 

As  I  have  already  related,  r  have 
supreme  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  make  decisions  with 
regard  to  the  ethics  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  they  send  to  this  body. 
Thus,  I  favor  a  disclosure  section  which 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  make  such 
a  judgment. 

However,  I  feel  that  there  are  a  few 
minor  deficiencies  which  must  be  cor- 
rected if  this  disclosure  section  is  to 
serve  its  purpose  without  imposing  in- 
tolerable burdens  upon  those  who  must 
meet  its  requirements. 

One  of  my  amendments  would  apply 
the  exception  from  reporting  that  exists 
with  regard  to  transactions  in  securities 
or  commodities  futures  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  exchange  of  any  interest  in  real 
property.  I  believe  that  this  change  is 
necessary  for  consistency,  since  a  trans- 
action in  real  property  seems  analogous 
to  a  transaction  in  securities  or  com- 
modities futures. 

A  second  amendment  would  eliminate 
all  categories  over  $500,000  for  the  re- 
porting on  real  property  held,  personal 
property  held,  personal  liability  owed, 
securities  and  commodities  transactions, 
and  purchase,  sale,  or  exchange  of  real 
property.  I  do  so  with  one  purpose  in 
mind:  The  personal  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  .spouses  and  families  of  those 
who  serve  this  body. 

We  all  know  of  friends  in  whose  family 
tragedy  has  struck  because  of  publicity 
as  to  personal  wealth.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are,  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  those  who  would  seize  upon  these 
disclosure  reports  as  a  shopping  list  for 
crime  or  a  source  of  lucrative  kidnap 
victims.  Yet,  such  is  the  case. 

However,  it  is  a  risk  which  we  need  not 
undertake  in  our  desire  to  achieve  effec- 
tive and  full  disclosure.  The  holdings  are 
still  listed;  the  liabilities  are  still  there. 
Does  it  matter  that  they  are  listed  as 
being  over  $500,000,  rather  than  between 
$1  and  $2  million?  I  think  not.  Any 
difference  is  minimal,  and  any  good 
which  might  flow  from  such  detail  could 


not  offset  the  risk  which  it  poses  for 
the  loved  ones  of  those  who  serve  the 
Senate. 

One  of  my  amendments  would  remove 
from  any  reporting  requirement  the 
spouses  and  dependents  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  enter  public  life 
and  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  public 
scrutiny  which  we  knew  would  follow. 
We  made  this  decision  and  were  joined 
in  it  by  our  wives  who  knew  the  sacri- 
fices which  would  be  demanded  of  them. 
While  one  might  fully  expect  the  dis- 
closure requirements  which  this  resolu- 
tion demands  of  Members  and  their 
wives  on  an  entry  into  public  life,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  those  who  serve 
us  here. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  have  made  no  such  decision  and 
their  spouses  have  not  either.  They  have 
undertaken  certain  very  real  obligations 
and  burdens,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
one  of  these  burdens  is  to  expose  to  the 
public  the  lives  of  their  husbands  and 
wives. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  make  sufficient 
demands  of  the  time,  energy,  and  dedi- 
cation of  our  officers  and  employees 
without  placing  on  their  lives  the  addi- 
tional strain  that  would  flow  from  the 
disclosure  requirements  made  of  spouses. 

The  two  additional  changes  which  I 
would  make  in  the  disclosure  section  re- 
late: First,  to  the  release  of  financial 
disclosure  reports  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate;  and  second,  to  the  notifica- 
tion of  individuals  of  whom  an  investiga- 
tion is  undertaken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics.  My  amendment  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
rather  than  to  merely  permit  him,  to  ob- 
tain from  any  person  receiving  a  copy 
of  a  disclosure  statement,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  individual  and  the  name 
of  the  person  or  organization  on  whose 
behalf  the  report  is  requested.  Also,  my 
amendment  would  require,  when  the 
select  committee  votes  to  investigate  an 
individual,  and  prior  to  the  transmittal 
of  the  tax  returns  from  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office  to  the  select  committee, 
that  the  concerned  individual  be  notified 
of  the  committee's  vote  and  of  its  request 
for  his  tax  returns. 

These  are  both  minor  changes  but 
they  are  necessary  to  insure,  in  the  first 
case,  that  the  reports  are  utilized  for  the 
proper  purpose  and,  in  the  second  case, 
that  the  rights  of  the  reporting  individ- 
ual are  protected. 

OUTSIDE   EARNED   INCOME 

I  carmot  speak  as  eloquently  to  the 
subject  of  outside  earned  income  as  my 
colleague  from  Maine.  Yet,  I  feel  the 
points  must  be  raised  again.  Allow  me  a 
brief  philosophical  discourse  on  this 
question  of  the  occupational  origins  of 
those  who  come  here  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. 

No  serious  student  has  ever  suggested 
that  America  is  perfect,  but  most  fair- 
minded  people  would  agree  that  despite 
all  her  shortcomings  and  weaknesses, 
America  does  things  better  than  most  of 
her  neighbors. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  abandon 
the  concept  of  private  ownership,  com- 
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CONrLICT    OF    INTElfeST 

I  would  strike  sections  9  ind  10  of  the 
rule  on  conflict  of  inter es  .  The  report 
recognizes  the  right  of  a  fo  mer  Member 
to  earn  a  living  in  any  mar  ner  in  which 
he  sees  fit.  Yet,  it  indicates  ;hat  the  pos- 
sible conflicts  of  interest  must  be  pre- 
vented, at  least  during  th ;  time  when 
the  individual  could  have  ihe  most  in- 
fluence. 

Let  us  look  at  what  this  resolution  is 
really  saying  through  this  report.  It  is 
not  saying  that  a  former  Mi  mber  or  em- 
ployee is  unethical  in  seel  ing  employ- 
ment with  or  as  a  registered  lobbyist 
after  leaving  this  body.  It 

we  are  unethical  when  we    _.. 

It  is  saying  that  we  are  engied  in  a  con- 
flict of  interest  by  hearing  lim  out. 

If  we  can  serve  this  boc  y,  if  we  can 
represent  the  people  of  ou  State,  then 
we  can  certainly  make  a  c  ecision  as  to 
the  relative  merit  of  a  caus  ;  which  any- 
one brings  to  our  attention  whether  it  be 
a  former  Member  or  the  'armer  from 
back  home.  Let  us  strike  th<  se  provisioris 
and  admit  that  we  have  the  honor  and 
the  courage  to  listen  to  anj'C  ne  and  make 
an  Independent  decision.  I '  we  do  not. 
then  this  rule  will  not  prote  t  us  and  will 
merely  destroy  what  the  re  )ort  states  It 
does  not  wish  to  destroy,  th  ;  ability  of  a 
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former  Member  or  staffer  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  any  way  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  logic 
of  Senator  Muskie's  comments  with  re- 
gard to  the  outside-eamed-income  pro- 
vision is  unassailable.  However,  after  the 
vote  of  this  body  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  harbor 
no  illusions  as  to  the  success  of  any  at- 
tempt to  delete  from  this  resolution  the 
limitation  on  outside  earned  Income. 

Accordingly.  I  have  deleted  any  refer- 
ence to  the  rule  on  outside  earned 
income. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendments  would 
have  the  following  effect: 

Amendment  No.  171  would  apply  the 
exception  from  reporting  that  exists  with 
regard  to  transactions  in  securities  or 
commodities  futures  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  exchange  of  any  interest  in  real 
property. 

Amendment  No.  174  would  delete  all 
categories  over  $500,000  for  the  reporting 
on  real  property  held,  personal  property 
held,  personal  liability  owed,  securities 
and  commodities  transactions,  and  pur- 
chase, sale,  or  exchange  of  real  property. 

Amendment  No.  173  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  officers  and  em- 
ployees report  on  their  spouses  and 
dependents. 

Amendment  No.  172  would  change  on 
line  22  the  word  "may"  to  "shall"  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
obtain  the  name,  address,  and  possibly 
organization  of  those  requesting  a  copy 
of  any  financial  disclosure  report. 

Amendment  No.  175  would  change  the 
language  so  as  to  require  that  after  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  votes  to  inves- 
tigate an  individual  and  requests  from 
the  Comptroller  General  the  envelopes 
containing  the  reports  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  that  the  concerned 
Individual  be  notified  prior  to  the  trans- 
mittal of  those  envelopes.  Presently  the 
requirement  is  merely  "within  a  reason- 
able time." 

Amendment  No.  176  would  eliminate 
any  prohibition  against  a  Member,  staff 
em.ployee  or  committee  employee  lobby- 
ing certain  specified  individuals  in  the 
Senate  for  a  period  of  a  year. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  is  present,  Mr.  President. 
Therefore,  I  ask  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  my  first  amendment  which  would 
apply  the  exception  for  reporting  which 
exists  with  regard  to  transactions  in  se- 
curities or  commodities  futures  to  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  exchange  of  any  in- 
terest in  real  property. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  amendment  No. 
171? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  call  up  the 
other  amendments  and  maybe  we  can 
dispose  of  the  two  upon  which  I  under- 
stand we  are  in  agreement,  and  have 
votes  on  the  other  four,  or  at  least  dis- 
pose of  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  do  we  not  have  to 
vote  on  amendment  No.  171?  We  cannot 
vote  on  two  amendments  at  once. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Insofar 
as  my  first  amendment,  which  has  been 
called  up,  I  return  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  amendment  No. 
171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  171. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT      NO.       175 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  175  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  175. 

On  page  16,  line  12,  strike  out  "Within", 
strike  out  lines  13  and  14  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "After  such  recorded  vote  has  been 
taken,  but  prior  to  the  transmittal  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  envelopes  contain- 
ing such  reports,  the  Individual  concerned 
shall  be  Informed". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  acceptable  amendment.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    174 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  174. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
proposes  an  amendment 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  all  after  "$500,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  strike  all  categories 
above  $500,000.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this  one.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back,  first?  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
withhold  for  one  minute,  my  cclleagvie 
from  Wyoming  is  here. 

Does  my  colleague  wish  to  make  any 
observations  on  this  amendment? 

We  are  talking  about  amendment  No. 
174  which  would  strike  the  disclosure 
categories  above  $500,000. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would,  yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  let  me  take  back  a  little  of  my 
time,  so  I  may  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  my  colleague  may  desire. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  indulge  me  for  just  a 
moment.  I  think  the  point  that  my  col- 
league (Mr.  HANSEN)  has  made  is  worth 
reiterating. 

I  think  that  we  are  doing  something 
to  the  families  of  Members  without  ac- 
complishing anything  for  the  public.  If 
we  read  the  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  committee  on  page  21,  it  says: 

Therefore,  the  use  of  categories  of  value 
fully  meets  the  legitimate  public  purpose  of 
Identifying  potential  conflict  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  conflints.  while  not  requiring 
a  yearly  appraisal  of  each  holding  and  also 
minimizing  the  invasion  of  privacy  involved. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  achieved  that 
at  all.  The  reason  I  do  not  think  we 
have  achieved  it  is  that  we  have  pretty 
well  carried  it  out  beyond  the  limits  of 
most  people  who  will  be  here.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  people  who  are  worth  $500,- 
000  or  more,  and  are  right  now,  but  I 
think  we  will  have  categorized  virtually 
every  Member  quit.?  specif.caliy. 

Also,  those  who  deal  in  cash  and  stocks 
and  bonds  and  liquid  securities  do  not 
understand  the  difference  between  those 
kinds  of  holdings  and  holdings  of  land 
and  the  misperception  that  some  crazy 
people  in  this  society  have  about  people 
who  hold  land.  They  seem  to  think  that 
if  you  have  land  holdings  that  are  worth 
a  million  dollars,  you  are  instantly  worth 
a  million  dollars.  There  has  moved  to  our 
part  of  the  world  something  that  the  rest 
of  this  country  has  had  for  a  long  time : 
People  who  find  that  there  are  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  taking  members  of  a 
family  for  ransom,  or  taking  items  of 
value  for  ransom. 

The  other  day,  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
saying  that  we  should  not  identify  art 
works  by  value  because  it  exposed  them 
to  risk.  Yet  we  are  sitting  here  and  say- 
ing, "Well,  we  do  not  want  to  expose  art 
works  to  risk;  somebody  might  come  in 
and  steal  them;  but  it  is  all  right  if  they 
come  and  take  your  children  or  your  wife 
or  your  aging  father  and  hold  him  for 
ransom." 

I  do  not  see  the  distinction.  That  col- 
loquy clearly  indicates  that  this  body  is 
trying  to  make  a  distinction  that  a  piece 
of  art  is  worth  more  than  a  member  of 
one's  family.  I  fail  to  understand  that. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  public  pur- 
pose served.  How  does  this  information 
serve  the  public,  beyond  a  given  cate- 
gor>'? 


I  am  certain  that  some  are  not  even 
listening  to  these  arguments.  They  fully 
intend  to  follow  the  line  of  Common 
Cause,  and  they  sit  there  paying  no  at- 
tention. Nobody  seems  to  care  what  is 
being  said  here.  The  arguments  are  ex- 
traneous. This  is  the  way  the  bill  has 
gone  right  from  the  beginning.  The  com- 
m.itt«e  has  made  all  the  decisions,  and 
there  are  no  reasons  for  any  of  us  to 
be  down  here  arg\:ing.  There  are  people 
who  have  real  concerns,  real  concerns  for 
their  families  and  the  families  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  Senate.  Yet  these  concerns 
seem  to  be  cast  idly  by. 

You  know  that  you  have  the  votes  and 
you  are  going  to  reject  the  argument 
without  any  sensitivity,  without  even 
bothering  to  IL-sten  to  the  reasoning  that 
is  trying  to  be  presented. 

With  that,  I  yield  back  my  time  to  m.y 
colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
to  reply? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  the  first  place.  I  say 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
I  was  being  asked  a  question  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
about  this  issue  I  have  heard,  probably 
10  times,  exactly  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  so  I  know  what  the  debate  was.  I 
was  listening,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wished  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion. I  know  what  the  arg^oment  is.  I  am 
not  insensitive  to  it. 

The  wealthiest  people  in  Congress  are 
all  well-known,  or  almost  all  well-known 
now.  Everybody  in  the  country  knows 
that  the  Kennedy  family  is  wealthy,  and 
the  Heinz  family  is  wealthy. 

We  looked  and  conoidered  all  thp  is- 
sues that  have  been  discussed  here  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoin- 
ing.  There  is  no  question  that  there  used 
to  be  debates  here,  and  Senator  Dirksen 
used  to  lead  them,  about  the  right  of 
privacy,  against  any  public  disclosure. 
There  is  an  argument  to  be  made  for 
that. 

The  qusetion  is,  is  there  an  overriding 
public  interest  in  knowing  what  the  in- 
vestments, what  the  economic  interests 
are  of  the  people  who  vote  and  pass 
legislation  affecting  everybody  in  the 
country? 

I  think,  myself,  that  there  is,  and  I 
would  guess  that  most  of  the  people  in 
the  country  believe  that,  with  whatever 
handicaps  go  with  it — and  there  are 
some — in  the  important  positions  in  pub- 
lic life,  th»  public  should  know  what  the 
interests  of  its  elected  officials  are.  It 
is  necessary  mostly  so  that  they  can  be 
reassured,  in  my  judgment,  but  at  least 
so  that  they  can  make  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  elected  official  is 
voting  the  interest  of  the  public  or.  in 
some  rare  instances — not  nearly  so  often 
as  some  people  may  think—  the  personal 
selfish  interest  of  the  elected  official.  So 
we  decided  upon  a  disclosure  by  cate- 
gory section. 

The  executive  branch  is  following  that 
procedure.  We  passed  a  similar  pro- 
cedure with  different  levels  last  year.  The 
House  passed  this  procedure.  And  I  am 
well  aware  that  no  procedure,  no  cate- 
gory of  disclosure,  nothing  that  any  one 
of  us  might  design,  would  be  the  same  as 


what  another  Member  in  the  House  or 
Senate  designed.  So  it  is  a  question  of 
balance  in  the  whole  picture.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  disclosure  of  one's  Inter- 
ests, how  much  disclosure  do  we  have 
and  what  level? 

Certainly,  one  can  argue  that  $5  mil- 
lion is  the  wrong  level.  It  is  argued  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  $500,000  Is  enough. 

I  am  not  saying  the  conclusion  the 
committee  came  to  is  perfect.  I  happen 
to  support  the  $5  million. 

I  think  a  disclosure  is  adequate  to  in- 
dicate the  general  categories  of  invest- 
ment and  interest,  economic  interest  of 
the  Members.  Although  there  are  critics 
of  that,  who  think  it  ought  to  go  to  pre- 
cise dollar  figures  and  to  however  many 
millions,  that  a  Member  would  have,  the 
Senator  from^  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  on  the  floor  attacking  the  disclosure 
as  totally  inadequate  saying  that  we 
ought  to  have  to  show  a  net  worth  rather 
than  have  general  categories. 

We  had  another  Member  on  the  minor- 
ity arguing  that  this  was  totally  inade- 
qjate. 

I  am  sure  the  two  Senators  from  Wy- 
oming feel  strongly  about  their  position 
and  I  understand  it.  I  am  not  saying  the 
position  of  the  committee,  or  mine,  is  any 
better  on  the  meric^  than  theirs.  But  I 
personally  believe  that  the  disclosure  en- 
visioned by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  be  inadeouate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  time  I  took,  but  for  the  last 
time  I  will  yield  back  all  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  change 
the  amendment  to  do  what  I  intended  to 
accomplish  by  modifying  the  language. 
The  amendment  now  reads,  "on  page  9. 
line  9,  strike  all  after  $500,000  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period  " 

My  intention  was  to  cut  off  the  disclo- 
sure categories  at  $500,000.  that  is  at 
greater  than  $500,000. 

What  I  should  have  said  was:  "on  page 
9.  strike  lines  9  through  15  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  (7)  greater  than  $500,000." 

What  it  would  do  would  be  to  knock 
out  points  8,  9,  and  10  which  provide  for 
categories  up  to  greater  than  $5  million. 

I  am  not  trying  to  pull  any  fast  ones. 
I  simply  make  the  amendment  do  what 
I  intended  and  thus  strike  the  balance 
of  that  section  relating  to  categories. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  so 
modified? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
f  ollow  s : 

On  page  9,  strike  lines  9  through  IS  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  greater  than  $500,- 
000.". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wyoming.  I  would  observe  that 
Senator  Hayakawa,  the  junior  Senator 
from  California,  in  talking  about  some  of 
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the    problems    of    uncmplo; 
stated  that  one  of  the 
about  America  is  the  great 
that  is  represented  in  ever 
dance  in  our  country. 

As  a  consequence,  it  seemf 
my  amendment  woiJd  suppc  rt 
tention  that  we  will  strengtl^n 
as   we   permit   representat 
great  middle  class  to  be 
this  body,  to  make  certain 
shall  be  heard,  to  make  certai:  i 
who  share  their  experiences 
to  speak  directly  to  many  o] 
cerns. 

I  think  that  is  precisely  wh 
I  do  agree  it  goes  at  cross 
what  1  understand  some  of 
nents  of  Common  Cause  woi 
do.  They  would  like  us  to 
body,  to  represent  no  one, 
elections  paid  for  out  of  the 
ury,  to  be  able  to  make  no 
come,  to  be  able  to  have  no 
vestments  of  any  kind,  and 
absolutely  subservient  to 
who  would  presume  to  speak 
politic. 

Such  a  philosophy,  it  seen^ 
entirely  foreign  to  what 
stands  for.  It  rejects  the  v 
of  strength  that  I  think  account 
country's  excellence. 

I  think  we  need  more  peop 
willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
ual   responsibility,   who  knov 
mainspring  of  human  progre;  s 
versal  desire  to  improve  upor 
tjon  in  life.  While  the  system 
been  perfect,  while  no  one 
with  any  degree  of  certainty 
are  not  some  things  which 
corrected  in  this  country,  it 
tention  that  nowhere  else  in 
caui  we  find  any  system  of 
which  has  yielded  the  results 
In  the  American  system. 

I  think  we  are  not  going  to 
this  country,  not  going  to  mal^e 
people  who  are  willing  to  try 
pllsh  something,  in  order  to 
country  stronger  and  better 
the  right  for  all  of  our  voices 
pressed  here. 

One  of  the  things  that 
about  the  trend  we  seem  to  be 
is  that  we  are  renouncing  th 
portant.  very  vital,  very  vibrant 
America.  We  are  renouncing  i 
that  we  will  not  hear  from 
and  we  will  be  concerned  orlv 
pie  whose  campaigns  are  paid 
public  treasury,  who  have  saii 
earn   no  outside   income, 
nothing  else  except  becoming 
12  months  out  of  every  year. 

If  we  make  the  fatal  error,  i 
ion.  Mr.  President,  of  going 
road,  we  will  be  following  in 
steps  of  some  other  countries 
of  twilight  has  come  and  who 
darkness  ahead  of  them. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not 
the   soothsayers    who   sugges' 
business  is  bad.  that  all  of  th 
human   instinct   is   wrong, 
have  us  become  kept  citizen 
that  we  close  our  ears  and 
all  others.  To  do  so.  Mr.  F^esitfcnt 
be  to  do  great  violence  to  the 
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ment,    has    dream  which  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled, 

xmlque  things     a  dream  that  can  only  be  fulfilled  as  we 

1  middle  class    encourage  all  our  people  to  aspire  to  a 

greater  abun-     better  life,  to  be  willing  to  accept  the 

responsibilities  that  we  should  willingly 

to  me  that    take  upon  ourselves.  I  think  these  in- 

the  con-     terests  deserve  to  be  represented.  Ameri- 

America     cans   need    to    have    people    who    have 

of   that     experienced  these  concerns,  these  anxie- 

in     ties,  these  worries  which  are  common  to 

heir  voices     the  business  life  of  America  today.  It 

that  those    seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  take  the 

vill  be  here    step  of  saying   that  you  can  have  no 

their  con-    other  outside  interests. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  receive 
t  this  does,     the  consideration  of  Senators.   I  yield 

with     back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
the  propo-         Mr,   ALLEN.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Id  have  us    Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
be(lome  a  kept        Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

have  our        Mr.    ALLEN.   Mr.    President,    I   have 

piiblic  treas-     listened    to    the    distinguished    Senator 

jutside  in-     from  Wyoming  with  great  interest.  As 

outside  in-     I  understand  it,  his  amendment  would 

thus  to  be     cut  off  the  disclosxire  of  total  assets  at 

persons     $500,000  or  in  excess  of  that.  That  would 

the  body     be  the  last  item. 

I  have  supported  the  committee  on 

to  me,  is     nearly  every  position  it  has  taken  with 

country     respect  to  these  amendments,  but  I  be- 

elements    lieve  that  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 

for  our     tinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 

merit.  I  feel  that  if  a  Senator  discloses 

that  he  has  property  and  assets  of  more 

than   $500,000,   he   has   made  sufficient 

disclosure.  I  do  not  regard  that  much  in 

assets  as  njaking  a  person  very  wealthy. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of 

going  beyond  that  figure.  I  believe  that 

is  sufficient  disclosure.  I  do  not  feel  that 

it  would  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  that 

figure. 

Even  though  I  have  supported  most 
of  the  committees  positions,  I  feel  that 
on  this  matter  I  will  have  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Alabama.  I  am  not  certain  whether 

he  was  present  in  the  Chamber  when  my 

distinguished  colleague  from  Wyoming 

was  speaking  a  little  earlier,  but  he  made 

the    point    that    this    amendment    is 

prompted  by  our  mutual  concern  for  the 

welfare  of  members  of  a  Senator's  family. 

cohcems  me     If  a  person  were  contemplating  a  public 

aking  now     career,  a  role  that  might  someday  lead  to 

very  im-     his  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body,  a 

part  of     real  deterrent  to  his  assuring  such  a  role 

by  saying     has  to  be  the  concern  that  he  would  have 

Hose  voices     for  the  welfare  of  his  family.  I  think  it  is 

with  pec-     a  very  legitimate  concern. 

for  by  the        i  appreciate  very  much  the  observa- 

they  will     tions  of  my  good  friend  from  Alabama. 

will   do        Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  wishes 

egislators.     to  be  heard  on  this  matter,  I  will  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
my  opin-        Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
lown  that     the  Senator  yield? 

the  foot-         Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
"(♦hose  hour     from  South  Carolina  as  much  time  as  I 
have  only     have  remaining. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President.    I 
prey  to     have  supported  this  code  of  ethics  very 
that   all     strongly,  and  I  feel  keenly  about  the 
inherent     importance  of  adopting  a  strong  code  of 
would     ethics.    I    do    feel,    however,    that    the 
in.sisting     amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
eyes  to     tor  from  Wyoming  has  great  merit, 
would        The  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
American     Wallop)    brought  out  a  point  which  I 
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think  is  exceedingly  important.  On  page 
9  of  the  resolution  ths  categories  are  set 
out,  and  item  7  reads:  "Greater  than 
$500,000  but  not  more  than  $1,000,000." 
As  I  understand  it,  this  amendment 
would  put  a  period  after  the  "$500,000," 
so  that  if  anybody  had  investments,  he 
would  have  to  show  they  were  more  than 
$0.5  million.  But  when  you  pass  that,  the 
next  category  is  greater  than  $1  million. 
One  million  dollars  today  is  not  what  it 
was  some  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  when 
we  refer  to  a  millionaire,  people  still  look 
upon  him  as  a  man  who  is  extremely 
rich,  extremely  wealthy. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  Senator — I  do 
not  fall  in  the  category  of  a  millionaire— 
who  is  in  that  category,  who  will  have  to 
check  that  column,  "more  than  $1  mil- 
lion," or  the  next  column,  which  says 
"more  than  $2  million." 

Some  people  know  about  the  Kennedys 
and  about  the  Heinzes;  but  there  may  be 
many  others  here  v.ho  have  worked  hard 
and  saved  and,  through  their  earnings, 
have  accumulated  $500,000  or  $600,000  or 
perhaps  $800,000  or  $900,000. 

Suppose  they  have  little  children? 
When  they  check  "more  than  a  million 
dollars,"  is  that  not  going  to  put  an  idea 
in  somebody's  head — perhaps  it  will,  per- 
haps it  will  not — that  this  is  where  he 
can  get  some  money?  I  have  four  little 
children.  The  oldest  is  5  years  of  age. 
I  have  some  farmland.  Right  now,  it 
would  not  be  worth  more  than  $700,000, 
but  I  hope  that  some  day  it  will  be  worth 
a  million  dollars. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  will  be  classed  as 
a  millionaire;  but  if  that  land  ever  went 
up  and  I  were  classed  as  a  millionaire, 
I  would  fear  the  results  if  I  had  to  check 
off  that  that  land  was  worth  a  million 
dollars.  There  are  people  who  kidnap 
little  children.  I  am  concerned  about 
having  to  point  out  millionaires. 

I  have  spent  my  life  working  for  the 
working  people.  I  worked  on  a  farm  when 
I  grew  up.  I  worked  in  a  textile  mill  dur- 
ing my  college  years.  I  have  worked  all 
my  life.  But  I  am  not  against  a  man  who 
has  made  a  million  dollars.  I  think  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  any  man  in  this  country 
who  can  rise  and  save  and  climb  if  he 
can. 

We  brag  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  born  in  a  log  cabin  and  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  We  should 
brag  equally  about  a  man  who  was  bom 
in  poverty  and  can  work  his  way  up 
through  his  talents  and  hard  work  and 
ingenuity  and  become  a  millionaire.  But 
why  do  we  want  to  point  him  out?  Why 
do  we  want  to  make  him  subject  to  hav- 
ing his  children  kidnaped  or  make  them 
the  subject  of  attacks?  For  that  reason,  I 
am  going  to  support  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  much  chance  of 
adoption,  but  I  am  trying  to  look  at  this 
matter  from  a  sound,  practical  stand- 
point. 

I  feel  that,  for  the  good  of  the  public 
and  for  the  good  of  Senators  who  some- 
day might  fall  into  this  category,  if  a 
Senator  checks  off  $500,000  or  more,  that 
should  be  enough. 

The  next  category,  $1  million  or  more, 
I  repeat,  may  subject  him  to  an  attack.  It 
may  subject  him  to  being  kidnaped,  his 
wife  to  being  kidnaped,  his  children  to 
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being  kidnaped.  I  see  nothing  to  gain  by 
having  him  check  any  figure  above 
8500,000. 

There  is  something  magic  about  the 
word  "millionaire";  and  once  a  man  ha-s 
to  checl:  a  figure  of  SI  million,  it  puts 
him  ill.  a  different  vi-orld.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  not  subject  any  citi- 
zens, in  this  body  to  an  attack  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  observations. 

Believing  that  an  earlier  colloquy  that 
took  place  has  relevance,  I  should  like 
to  read  from  the  Record  of  March  28, 
1977,  on  page  9183. 

Senator  Javits  and  the  distinguished 
floor  raanager  of  the  bill  were  engaged 
in  a  colloquy,  and  I  shall  pick  up  quoting 
what  Senator  Javits  said  at  that  ti-me. 
He  said: 

Mr.  jAvtTS.  I  am  not  quoting  any  longer. 
I  am  speaking. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  by  this  pro- 
vision I  have  just  read,  the  committee  in- 
tended to  establish  a  broad  exemption  to 
the  reporting  reqtilrements  for  certain  i:ems 
of  personal  property  of  a  household  nature. 
These  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  house- 
hold goods,  such  as  paintings,  antique  fur- 
nishings and  Jewelry  which  are  acquired 
for  personal  use  but  which  may  also  be  good 
investments. 

I  would  like  to  again  read  that  in  order 
that  Senators  will  understand  th3*  there 
are  other  ways  besides  investments  in 
land  in  which  the  total  worth  of  a  person 
may  be  held.  So  I  read  a  second  time 
what  Senator  Javits  said : 

These  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  house- 
hold goods,  such  as  paintings,  antique  fur- 
nishings and  Jewelry  which  are  acquired  for 
persona]  use  but  which  may  alFo  he  good 
investments.  Thus,  even  If  the  sale  of  such 
items  might  produce  substantial  income,  or 
if  they  have  substantial  potential  for  ap- 
preciation, they  are  not  required  to  be  re- 
ported unless  the  reporting  individual  is  in 
a  trade  or  business  of  buying  and  selling  such 
items  for  profit. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
states  the  interpretation  which  had  been  my 
interpretation  all  along.  It  d'>es  not  seem  to 
me  that  It  Is  any  prjticular  concern  if  some- 
one inherited  some  furniture  that  turned  out 
to  be  or  was  an  antique,  or  If  somebody  liked 
a  picture  and  purchased  it  and  over  ir.e  year.s 
It  became  more  valuable.  Tliis  Senator  has 
never  been  concerned  about  that. 

If  one  is  In  the  business  of  investing  in 
antique  furniture,  the  business  of  investing 
in  painting.'s,  art,  or  In  the  business  of  in- 
vesting in  antique  Jewelry  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  profit,  that  Is  a  business  activity. 

I  would  ask  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  if  he  might  give  the  Senate 
the  benefit  of  his  observations  as  he  in- 
terprets the  thrust  of  this  colloquy  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wi-sconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  as  it  touches  upon  my  amend- 
ment to  cut  off  disclosure  categories  at 
$500,000  or  greater. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  re- 
spond to  that  request? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  my  colleagiie.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  unless  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  we  are 
putting  a  greater  value  on  a  painting. 


an  object,  or  a  possession,  than  we  are 
on  a  child,  a  mother  or  a  wife.  You  can 
interpret  it  no  other  way. 

In  the  report  itself  it  says : 

Thus,  a  painting  in  a  home  would  not 
have  to  be  listed  even  though  the  painting 
when  sold  might  produce  substantial  In- 
come. 

I  presume  the  Ethics  Committee  might 
see  fit  not  to  require  the  listing  of  a  loan 
if  you  had  to  make  it  to  pay  a  ransom 
on  your  children.  The  plain  fact  is  the 
only  way  this  can  be  interpreted  is  this 
Senate  is  putting  more  value  on  things, 
touchable  things,  than  on  their  families. 
You  lose  a  painting,  and  you  lose  some 
monoy.  but  you  lose  a  child,  or  wife,  or 
mother,  and  I  suggest  it  just  is  not  quite 
the  same.  We  have  put  a  greater  value 
on  material  objects,  which  is  apparently 
suitable  to  the  greater  god  Mammon 
that  we  seem  to  worship  in  this  body, 
than  we  do  on  families  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  right  here. 

I  believe  my  colleague  from  Utah 
would  like  to  be  yielded  to  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Utah  in  a 
moment. 

May  I  say.  in  response  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming,  there  is,  too,  as  I 
attempted  to  point  out,  what  I  think  is  a 
seeming  untenable  distinction  between 
the  fact,  as  Senator  Javits  says — and  I 
am  paraphrasing  him  now — that  you 
might  have  .^ome  jewelry  or  a  painting  or 
antique  furniture,  and  not  only  would 
it  be  a  possession  to  which  you  would 
attach  considerable  importance,  but  it 
could  also  be  a  good  investment. 

However,  under  this  bill  as  drawn  that 
does  not  have  to  be  reported  unless  you 
happen  to  be  in  the  business  of  selling 
antiques,  paintings,  or  jewelry. 

If  you  want  to  have  a  ring  that  may  be 
be  worth  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
money  or  buy  a  ring  that  is  worth  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  money,  confident 
it  is  not  going  to  depreciate  in  value — 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  case  today — 
then  you  do  not  have  to  disclose  that. 
It  might  be  worth  $100,000,  conceivably 
it  could  be  woith  $500,000  or  more.  But, 
as  I  read  this  colloquy,  that  does  not 
have  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  exactly  right,  it 
does  not  have  to  be  disclosed.  But  it  is 
putting  those  things  in  a  m.ore  special 
category  than  human  lives. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Wyoiiiing. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
strike  the  whole  .section,  for  it  really  is 
rather  ridiculous.  It  lists  holdings  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  and  greater  than 
$5,000  but  not  more  than  $15,000,  and 
from  $15,000  we  go  to  $50,000,  and 
$50,000  to  $100,000,  and  from  $100,000  to 
$250,000,  and  then  we  double  it  It  is  not 
going  to  tell  the  public  anything  that  is 
iu  it.?  best  interest  to  know.  I  am  willing 
to  leave  the  $500,000,  but  I  honestly  be- 
lieve at  this  moment  that  the  Senate  is 
bowing  to  materialism  over  human  life. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  feel  the  same  way  as 
my  colleagues  from  Wyoming. 


I  feel  constrained  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
not  a  millionaire,  but  I  would  be  if  it  was 
not  for  my  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  reason  I  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  because  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  the 
hypocrisy  we  see  that  does  occur  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  not  the  least  of  which  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  what  has  occurred 
here  over  the  last  week  or  so. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  the 
greatest  body  in  the  world,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, has  bowed  for  2  weeks  before  the 
altar  of  Common  Cause.  I  think  Common 
Cause  does  some  good  things.  I  think 
without  it  wc  might  have  had  maybe  less 
intent  to  be  ethical  in  our  society  and 
m.aybe  we  would  not  h&xe  had  some  of 
the  good  things  that  have  come. 

But  I  think  we  have  wasted  2  weeks 
here  when  disclosure  should  be  the  rule 
and  not  11.000  words,  as  Senator  Curtis 
seems  to  say. 

I  have  six  chDdren  who  are  worth  all 
the  millions  that  anybody  else  in  this 
body  owns.  I  can  tell  you  this:  I  think 
anybody  vho  loves  children  and  v.ho  has 
children  and  who  wants  to  raise  them  to 
maturity  and  give  them  everything  they 
need  has  to  look  at  this  particular  pro- 
vision, among  others,  and  just  say  it  is 
ridiculous. 

I  also  have  a  lot  of  art.  Maybe  some 
day  that  will  make  n:e  a  millionaire,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  not  a 
piece  of  art  that  I  have — and  I  treasure 
what  I  do  have — that  I  would  not  gladly 
give  up  to  prevent  any  m-olestation  of 
my  children.  I  think  this  is  an  important 
matter. 

But  maybe  more  important  is  another 
reason  why  I  ran.  I  never  ran  for  public 
office  before,  but  I  came  into  this  run- 
ning for  the  U.S.  Senate  because  I  be- 
lieved we  need  change  in  this  society;  we 
need  people  who  will  solve  society's  ills. 
I  do  not  know  a  man  in  this  Senate  whom 
I  do  not  regard  hiphly.  I  do  not  know  a 
m.an  in  this  Senate  whom  I  do  not  feel  is 
an  honorable  man.  I  do  not  know  any- 
one here  whom  I  think  would  do  any 
malicious,  unethical  act  to  demean  his 
office  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  I  can  tell  you  this:  I  know  a  num- 
ber of  them  v.ho  would  not  even  have 
run  if  they  knew  they  had  to  lay  every- 
thing they  have  had,  everything  they 
have  done,  and  all  they  have  worked  for. 
all  their  lives,  out  in  the  public  laundry 
to  wave  in  front  of  everybody. 

I  can  tell  you  I  am  not  so  sure  I  would 
have  run. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  that  we  spend 
this  kind  of  time  when  we  have  the  ills 
in  thu;  society  that  should  be  solved. 

I  commend  my  two  colleagues  from 
Wyoming  because  I  know  they  feel  the 
same  way,  as  do  Senator  Thurmond, 
Senator  Curtis,  many  other  men  here. 
Senator  Muskie. 

Senator  Muskie  was  criticized  by  one 
of  the  major  newspapers  in  this  coimtry 
becaase  he  raised  some  very,  very  valid 
points. 

I  can  tell  you  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  I  think  this  whole  ethics 
thing  is  a  sham  and  a  deleterious  aspect 
to  future  potential  candidaf^s  is  because 
it  is  going  to  act  as  a  deterrent  for  good 
people  to  come  into  public  life.  I  think 
we  need  more  people  right  out  of  the  prl- 
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vate  sector  who  have  not 
fore,  who  are  citizen  candiclates 
sense  that  Jefferson  spoke 
to  come  here  and  help  try 
change  for  the  benefit  and 
all  mai-kind  and  not  just  for 
ment  and  benefit  of  a  few 
individual/;  here  in  'Washin^n 

Those  who  have  had  to  w 
their  lives  for  what  they  rtive 
and  who  have  neither  inhefited 
had  it  given  to  them  are 
tell  the  world  what  they  hive 
think  that  comprises  quite  a 
men  in  this  body. 

All  I  can  say  is  this:  I  thlik 
more  important  to  encourag 
pie  to  run  than  it  is  to 
inadeq'jste,  defective,  harmful 
harmonious  disclosme 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighte 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend 
for  his  remarks.  I  am  thoroughly 
vinced  the  passage  of  this 
going  to  deter  a  great  mani 
shoiild  give  time  to  pubho 
they  simply  do  not  want  to 
that  ordeal.  Public  officials 
defensive  a  considerable  am 
anyway.  I  uo  not  believe  that 
pages  will  prevent  a  dishor 
from  continuing  to  be  dishonest 
think  that  great  injury  will 
people. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  comjnittee 
as  I  said  a  while  ago,  they  w 
imposfiible  task. 

Just  listen  to  this  language 

The  Comptroller  General 
each  C-yeoT  period  beginning  af 
or  enactment  of  this  Act,  audit 
report  filed  by  each  Mennher  of 
except  that  uo  such  audit  !.hal 
during  the  calendar  year  such  \t!mber 
lor  reelection. 
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Preside  it 
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Can  the  Senator  guess  an 
of  that? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ctrtafefy 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank^th 

The  PRESIDING  OF 
on  the  amendment  has 

The  yeas  and  nays  have 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr. 
the  distinguished  floor 
bill  is  off  the  floor  at  the 
hoping  that  he  might  be 
give  me  an  up-and-down  vote 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
mcus  consent  that  the  time 
charged  to  both  sides.  I  mate 
quest  on  behalf  of  the  man 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legis 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.    NELSON.   Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE]  t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  all  time 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFIC_ 
time  is  either  used  or  yielded 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
to  table  the  amendment  and 
yeas  and  nays. 
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I  move 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  lo  Jay  on  the 
table  amendment  No.  174,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  CR.'VNdTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacletom), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Abourezk),  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Magnuson)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  are 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

I  further  announce  that,  ii  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RrecLE).  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (  Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Fai-k- 
wooD),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  aiJiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


fRollcall  Vote  No.  92  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 55 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Biden 

Biocke 

Bvrr.pei'; 

BurUick 

Cannon 

Ca.se 

Chiles 

Church 

CJark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dan  forth 

DeConcinl 

Diirkin 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 


Allen 

Baker 

BartJett 

Bcllmon 

Bentsen 

B>/d, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Chafee 
Curtla 
Dole 
Domenlcl 


Gravel 

Hart 

Hathaway 

Heinz 

Hollmgs 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Math  i  as 

Maisunaga 

MrGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mel  Cher 

MelcaJf 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Moynii'.an 

NAYS— 33 

Eastland 

Goldwaier 

Hansen 

Hatch 

Havakawa 

Helms 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mcciellan 

McClure 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Fell 

r-ercy 

Projonire 

Ribicofr 

Sar  banes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Talniadge 

Weicker 

Williams 

Zormsky 


Randolph 

Roth 

Sthmitt 

Schwciker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

S  tennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Abourezk 
Eagleton 
Grimn 
Haskell 


Hatfield 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Magnuson 


Packwood 
Riegle 
Tower 
Young 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  tiie  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion ^n  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    172 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  172  and  ark  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  just  about  to  ask  for  order. 
The  clerk  will  suspend  until  there  is 
order  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) proposes  an  amendment  numbered  172: 

On  page  13,  Una  22,  stxlJKe  out  "may"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  remove 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  the  reqiurement  that  he 
make  a  judgment  on  obtaining  the  name, 
the  address,  and  possibly  the  organiza- 
tion of  those  requesting  a  copy  of  any 
financial  disclosure  report. 

The  language  in  the  bill  now  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  require 
of  the  person  who  wants  this  informa- 
tion his  name,  his  address,  and  the  or- 
ganization that  he  might  be  represent- 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  merit  in  saying 
that  this  is  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  applied 
uniformly,  with  complete  objectivity.  If 
it  is  determined  that  we  are  going  to  ask 
some  people  who  they  are,  and  to  give 
their  address,  when  they  want  infor- 
mation on  the  private  financial  dealings 
of  a  Senator,  then  we  ought  to  require  it 
of  all  people.  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
place  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
the  respontt.bility  for  making  such  a  de- 
cision. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  said, 
"He  shall  do  this,"  there  would  be  no 
question  about  it,  and  it  would  be  applied 
uniformly.  Everyone  would  know  when 
he  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  wants  to  see  a  disclosure  report  he  is 
going  to  have  to  say  who  he  is,  where  he 
lives,  and  if  he  represents  an  organiza- 
tion. 

I  should  thirJt  all  Senators  would  wel- 
come the  assurance  that  would  come 
from  the  knowledge  that  this  sort  of  dis- 
closure will  be  treated  in  a  very  even- 
handed  manner.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  accept  this  amendment. 

I  yield  such  time  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wyoming  may  require 
to  speak  on  tliis  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming  for  yielding 
to  me. 

This  is  another  area  in  which  I  have 
to  express  a  sense  of  real  malaire,  a  sense 
that  something  arrogant  is  taking  place 
within  this  Senate.  I  have  been  informed 
by  my  staff  that  there  will  be  a  move  to 
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table  this  amendment.  Again  I  point  out 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin seems  to  pay  little  attention  to 
arguments,  seems  to  have  his  mind  made 
up  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  have  heard  that  argu- 
ment twice.  Ninety  percent  of  the  time 
when  I  have  been  speaking  on  this  reso- 
lution tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  hrs 
not  been  present.  I  am  just  a  Uttle  bit 
tired  of  the  personal  reference.  I  have 
listened  to  more  arguments  on  this  is- 
sue than  anybody  in  this  Senate.  I  am 
getting  a  little  tired  of  the  lecture  from 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  every 
time  he  utters  an  if,  and  or  bat  the  whole 
v.'orld  should  stop  and  listen. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  was  not  asking  for 
the  whole  world  but  Uie  attention  of  the 
distinguished  floor  leader  of  the  bill.  As 
I  understand  it,  it  is  his  obligation  to 
follow  the  arguments  and  make  judg- 
ments with  some  rationale,  and  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  everything  the  com- 
mittee had  come  up  with  was  an  act  of 
God. 

Mr.  NEI.SON.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
I  have  not  taken  it  for  granted.  I  have 
led  fights  on  this  floor  to  knock  things 
out  of  this  resolution  with  which  I  dis- 
agreed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  apparently  this  is 
another  one  that  will  take  place. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  an  argu- 
ment being  made  here  that  would  bear 
listening  to.  The  argument  is  that  if 
there  is  discretion  at  all,  then  there  is 
no  reason  for  it  ever  to  be  required.  The 
ar,?ument  has  been  made  to  me  that 
some  of  the  staff  of  the  committee  think 
that  this  would  be  intimidating,  that 
somehow  or  another  we  would  intimi- 
date somebody  if  we  asked  him.  to  file 
his  name,  address,  and  the  organization 
for  whom  he  was  requesting  this  infor- 
mation. 

If  that  argument  holds  water,  then  we 
would  have  to  say  that,  as  fair  as  he  i.s, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  a  creature 
of  the  majority.  Not  always  will  the 
majority  be  the  Democratic  Party,  I 
would  presume.  If  he  is  such  a  creature, 
then  we  lay  on  him  either  an  intolerable 
burden,  or  the  choice  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  intimidate  members  of  the  pub- 
lic who  are  coming  to  look  for  disclosure 
statements  of  his  own  party  or  disclosure 
statements  of  the  other  party. 

If  there  is  any  validity  in  requiring 
it  at  any  time,  then  there  surely  is 
vailuity  in  reQuiring  it  every  time.  If  not, 
the  section  does  net  even  belong  here. 
Tiie  plain  fact  is  that  the  committee 
report  contemplated  that  it  would  be  a 
rcQuirement. 
I  read  from  page  28: 

periTiito    the    Secretary    of    the    Senate    to 

require — 

But— 
Tlje    Information    on    who   has   examined    a 
financial    disclost.-e    form    will    also    be    a 
matier  of  public  record. 

If  that  is  true,  why  should  it  not  be 
uniformly  applicci  to  anybody  who  comes 
to  inspect?  If  it  should  not  be  uniformly 
applied,  it  should  not  be  applied  at  all. 

I  yield  back  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming.  Perhaps  we  can 
•set  some  answers  from  the  other  side. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  may  be  able  to  save  some 
time. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  suggest  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  it  might 
save  time  and  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom to  at  least  inquire  to  find  out  how 
a  Member  stands  on  an  amendment  be- 
fore giving  a  lecture  implying  criticism 
of  how  he  does  stand.  It  so  happens  that 
I  favor  the  amendment. 

Now,  let  me  say  something  on  tills: 
Tliere  is  one  State  in  the  Union — just 
one — that  has  an  open  income  tax  re- 
turn. You  can  go  to  the  department  of 
taxation — for  the  past  50  years,  since 
1923,  when  the  law  passed  imder  John 
Blaine  as  Governor,  which  provided 
that  a  citizen  can  go  to  the  tax  depart- 
ment and  ask  for  the  tax  return  of  any 
corporation  or  any  citizen — everybody 
who  files— and  get  the  v,  hole  tax  return. 

In  1955,  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  State  legislature  led  a  fight  to  close 
the  returns.  I,  as  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  led  the  fight  against  it.  We 
ended  up  witii  a  compromise  position,  in 
which  the  law  no  longer  would  permit, 
after  1955,  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  re- 
turn. But  it  did  permit  a  disclosure  of 
the  taxes  paid. 

So,  as  of  this  day,  you  can  go  to  the 
tax  department  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, pay  $2,  give  your  name  and  address, 
and  the  tax  department  will  discloss  my 
taxes  cr  the  taxes  of  any  citizen,  big  or 
small,  or  any  corporation,  large  or 
small — taxes  paid.  Then  the  tax  depart- 
ment sends  a  postcard  to  the  pe-J-son 
whose  tax  is  looked  at,  which  says,  "Mr. 
John  J.  Jones,  representing  himself" — 
or  whoever  he  represents — "has  sought 
and  secured  the  taxes  paid." 

So  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, it  is  an  old,  old  practice  in  Wiscon- 
sin. That  is  why  the  returns  are  so  hon- 
est in  the  State  of  Wi3cor.sin,  because 
people  do  not  dare  cheat.  There  is  lees 
cheating  in  Wiijconsin  on  income  taxes 
than  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  provision,  because  I  think 
taxes  are  public  moneys.  So  I  think  it  is 
a  fine  amendment. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
need  ret  have  lectured  me  at  all,  al- 
though I  enjoy  his  lectures  once  in  a 
while — but  once  a  day,  not  twice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  take 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate what  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  has  said.  With  his  assfition  that 
he  is  prepared  to  take  the  amendment, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.  I  want  a  little 
credit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Mor- 
gan). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    173 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  173  and  asked  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
proposes  an  amendment : 

Page  10,  line  10,  delete  "and  (3)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  (3),  and  (4)". 

Page  10,  following  clause  (3)  insert  a  new 
clause  (4)  to  read: 

"(4)  No  report  shall  be  required  with  re- 
spect to  the  interests  of  a  spouse  or  depend- 
ents of  any  reporting  individual  who  Is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  this 
amendment. 

The  purpose,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clear. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  say  that  we  do 
not  tliink  that  the  same  rules  that  app?y 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  employees  of  the  Senate. 
There  are  instances  where  either  a  man 
or  a  woman  may  take  a  position  with  a 
Senator.  The  spouse  can  very  well  be 
engaged  in  some  other  activity.  It  may  be 
a  profetsional  person  or  any  kind  of 
busiiiess  person.  To  impose  the  financial 
disclosure  report  requirements  on  the 
spouse  of  an  officer  or  of  an  employee 
seems  to  me  to  be  going  a  little  t^o  far 
After  all,  those  persons  have  not  run  for 
election;  they  have  not  placed  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  a.sking  public 
support  at  the  polls  for  what  they  are 
doing. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment  we  would  likely  restrict 
the  competence  of  persons  who  would  be 
available  to  serve  on  Senate  staffs  simply 
by  the  burden  that  would  be  impoted  on 
the  spouses  of  those  persons.  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
resolution  will  find  some  merit  in  this 
amendment  and,  if  he  were  to  say  he 
would  be  willing  tx)  accept  it,  I  would  be 
listening  most  intently. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguishsd  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  I  do  find  some  merit  in  the 
amendment,  but  very  little.  Therefore, 
I  am  not  going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  a  little  difficulty 
hearing  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin. 
I  did  not  think  he  said  what  I  was  hoping 
he  would  say. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  disclosure  is  re- 
quired concerning  a  spouse  of  a  staff 
member,  which  staff  member  has  a  salary 
of  $25,000  or  over.  It  requires,  as  the  . 
Senator  knows,  only  th.at  the  spouse,  if 
the  spouse  is  employed,  disclose  the  name 
of  the  employer  if  the  spouse  makes  over 
$1,000 — not  the  amount  of  the  salary  or, 
if  the  spouse  is  a  professional  person,  not 
the  amount  of  the  income;  just  the  law 
firm  with  which  the  spoui.e  is  associated. 
So  that  disclosure  is  very  modest,  in  the 
sense  that  it  does  not  discJose  the  amount 
of  income  made  by  the  spouse. 

As  to  a.ssc'ts,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Member  is  only  required  to  report  what 
the  Member  knows  of  the  assets  of  his 
spouse.  If  he  does  not  really  know  what 
his  spouse's  assets  are,  the  Member  is  not 
required  to  even  seek  to  find  out.  We  dis- 
cussed that  in  colloquy  the  other  day. 

I  think  that  if  there  is  a  reasonably 
justifiable  reason  for  requiring  disclosure 
of  a  spouse's  assets,  if  known  by  the 
Member,  and  the  spouse's  employer,  if 
employed  and  earning  over  $1,000 — if 
there  is  a  reasonably  Jtistifiable  reason 
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for  that  being  required 
think  It  is  reasonably  justfied 
required  of  staff  members 
salary  level  of  over  $25,000 

Perhaps  it  may  be 
not  as  compelling  a 
suppose  one  might  say 
certain  staff  members,  . 
very  powerful  positions, 
lation  that  has  an  _ 

many  instances,  that 

be.  In  many  instances,  as  stand 
or  an  even  more  compelliig 
disclosure  of  assets  of  sr 
ment  of  spouse.  In  any  e>|ent 
through  it  at  some  length 
and,  as  the  Senator  knows 
the  committee  position  or 
sure  with  respect  to  the  stal 

Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr 

someone  else  wishes  to  be 
my  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  wltHdrawn 


that  It  is 

although  I 

regard  to 

directors  in 

4rafting  legis- 

Impact,  in 

very  well 

a  reason 

reason  for 

or  employ- 

we  went 

tn  committee 

I  do  support 

that  dlsclo- 

Pre^ident,  unless 

ecognized  on 

'  i^lthdraw  this 


ImportJ  nt 
there  may 


AMINDMBNT   NO 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presi 
my  amendment  No.  176 
be  stated. 

Tlie     PRESIDING     Ox 
amendment  will  be  stated 

Ths  assistant  legislative 
follows: 


]  78 

ent,  I  call  up 
and  ask  that  it 

FtlCER.     The 

:lerk  read  as 


The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
proposes  an  amendment: 
On  page  29,  strike  out  Itnes 
On  page  29,  etrlke  out  lines 


t  le 
sense 


thit 
wer; 


r^.  HANSEN.  Mr „,„ 

pose  of  this  amendment  k 
any  prohibition  against  a 
employee,  or  committee 
ing  certain  specified  in, 
Senate  for  a  period  of  1 
Member,  em.ployee,  or  ^„ 
ployee  has  terminated  his 

I  must  say  that  one  of 
seemed  to  me  to  make 
strike  this  1  year  prohibi 
is  a  pretty  difBcult  thing 
when  a  Member  may  be 
It   could   be   contended 
Member  of  the  Senate 
present  Member. 

It  is  a  time-honored    ^p 
former  Members  of  this  bod; ' 
to  the  floor.  I  suppose  if 
Member  were  to  come  upon 
make  an  Inquiry  ahwut  the 
health  of  hLs  friend,  or  me 
family,  someone  could  read 
motives  into  such  an 

I  have  already  talked  , 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  the 
f!oor  manager  of  the  resolul. 
been  apprised  that  he  woulc 
Ing  to  accept  this  amend 
any  different  situation  on 

Mr.  NELSON.  The 
polite  "no." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr. „., 

of  the  continuing  position 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  and 
of  the  realities  of  life  and  no 
with  the  problems  that  seem 
the  shoulders  of  those  of 
oftentimes  in  the  minoritv 
or  another,  I  withdraw  my 

The     PRESIDING     ^. 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.    NELSON.    I    thank 
Kulshed  senior  Senator  frofc 
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Members,  I    who  has  demonstrated  himself  to  be  a 

also  to  be    magnificent  strategist. 

who  are  at  a        Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to  each 

side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

tJP  AMENDMENT  NO.   128 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  unprirted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
126: 

On  page  63,  line  10.  insert  the  foJlowlng 
new  section: 

Sec.  309.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

shall,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 

after   the  day  on  which   this  resolution   Is 

agreed  to  report  to  this  Senate  on  the  con- 

stlcutlohallty  of  the  effect  of  the  provisions 

(Mr.  Hansen)      °i  tl»e  code  of  conduct  which  have  the  effect 

of  discrimination  between  various  cla'^ses  of 

13  through  2.5.     Senators   on    the    basts    of    outside    income 

1  through  7.  (whether  earned  or  unearned). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  replace  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  had  contemplated 
proposing  to  the  Senate.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  a  question  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  discriminating  among  classes 
of  Senators  insofar  as  earned  or  un- 
earned income  is  concerned. 

This  amendment  would  simply  direct 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  make 
a  study  of  that  specific  question.  I  think 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  am.endment. 

The  recent  court  case  of  Buckley 
against  Valeo  made  it  clear  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  was  included  in 
the  fifth  amendment  right  to  due  proc- 
ess. Wliat  this  means  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  well  as  State  gov- 
ernments, must  not  discriminate  or  en- 
gage in  other  activity  contrary  to  the 
equal  protection  clause 

Our  rights  as  Americans  are  protected 
against  the  discriminatory  actions  of 
our  Govenunent.  Also,  the  Federal  courts 
have  jurisdiction  to  consider  matters 
dealing  with  congressional  rules,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  case  which  the  Supreme 
Court  heard  in  the  late  1960's  concern- 
ing Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Since  Federal 
courts  have  this  jurisdiction,  since  the 
fifth  amendment  protects  Americans 
against  discriminatory  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  since  the  way 
in  which  this  bill  treats  earned  income  in 
in  relation  to  the  way  It  treats  unearned 
income  is  discriminatory ;  then  it  appears 
that  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  this  bill. 

Recently,  the  Court  has  Indicated  that 

it  will  balance  the  Government  Interest 

along  with  the  rationality  of  the  means 

to  get  at   those   Government   interests 

the   dlstin-     against  the  burden  impased  by  the  rule. 

Wyoming     Since  the  means  adopted  in  this  bill  are 
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not  directly  related  to  the  problems  that 
concern  us  all,  and  since  this  will  be  a 
very  heavy  burden  upon  Senators  with- 
out investment  income,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes  that  this  bill  may  very 
well  be  unconstitutional. 

Certainly,  this  resolution  will  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  citizen  participation 
in  the  Senate  selection  process — a  con- 
cern which  is  mirrored  in  Supreme  Court 
rulings  in  this  area  and  something  which 
bothers  this  Senator  as  well. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the 
amendment  directing  that  study  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  comment  on 
this.  Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas offered  an  amendment  on  committee 
attendance.  I  think  that  this  matter  can 
be  resolved  without  further  discussion 
of  that  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  propose  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  submit  ted  to  the  Ethics  Committee 
staff  certain  questions  relating  to  air 
travel.  Those  questions  and  the  ariswers 
should  provide  for  further  clarification 
of  this  new  code  of  ethics. 

The  examples  used  are.  in  effect,  an 
extension  of  those  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  St»:vens)  .  We 
are  in  the  process  of  getting  responses  to 
that,  so  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
not  offer  that  amendment. 

Having  said  that,  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  concurs  and  we  can  resolve 
the  committee  time  and  attendance  ques- 
tion Mvithout  any  am.endnient,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  no  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  deals  with  the 
amendment  offered  last  night  on  the  at- 
tendance record  question.  I  am  Infor- 
mally advised  that  the  problem  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  can  be  re- 
solved without  any  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kan&as 
is  satisfied  that  it  can  be  re£olved,  and  I 
see  na  purpose  in  pursuing  it  further. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation, that,  I  believe,  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  scrutinized  by  the  staff,  and 
we  hope  that  we  will  reach  some  agree- 
ment on  that,  so  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  no  further  amendment. 

trP    AMENDMENT    NO.    127 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
127. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  26,  delete  lines  19  through  24  and 
delete  all  on  page  26,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
'outside  earned  income'  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (b),  mean  any 
Income  earned  by  an  individual  (other  than 
the  salary  received  as  a  Senator  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate)  which  Is  compensa- 
tion received  as  a  result  of  personal  services 
actually  rendered. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a),  the 
term  "outside  earned  Income"  does  not  In- 
clude : 

(1)  Advances  on  books  from  an  established 
trade  publisher  under  usual  contract  terms; 

(2)  Royalties  from  books; 

(3)  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  creative  or 
artistic  work; 

(4)  Any  "buyout"  arrangement  from  pro- 
fessional partnerships  or  businesses  which  is 
reasonably  related  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  partnership  or  business  Interest  In  the 
enterprises  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  sUch 
Interest,  payable  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  and  not  related  to  future  services  or 
profitability  of  the  enterprise; 

(5)  Income  from  family  enterprises.  If  the 
services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  officer  or 
employee  are  managerial  or  supervisory  in 
nature,  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  in 
the  family  enterprise  and  do  not  consume 
significant  amounts  of  time  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session;  and 

(6)  Distributive  shares  of  partnership  in- 
come if  the  distributive  share  received  rep- 
resents not  more  than  a  pro  rata  return  on 
the  capital  invested  In  the  partnership  and 
the  services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  officer 
or  employee  are  managerial  or  supervisory 
In  nature  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
In  the  partnership  and  do  not  consume  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  time  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  outside  earned 
income  limitation  has  resulted  in  some 
confusion.  This  confusion  stems  in  part 
from  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  issue 
and  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  general 
rule  to  the  innumerable  cases  which  can 
be  imagined.  But  the  confusion  also 
stems,  I  believe,  from  the  way  the  rule 
is  drafted. 

For  this  reason,  a  portion  of  rule  XLTV 
was  redrafted  with  the  assistance  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  this  new  language 
as  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  paragraph  3  of  rule  XLIV. 
The  amendment  does  not  make  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  rule,  but  it  is  drafted 
in  a  way  that  I  believe  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  confusion  which  has  sur- 
rounded this  issue. 

Under  the  amendment,  paragraph  3(a) 
sets  forth  the  basic  concept  of  the  rule: 

Outside  earned  Income  means  wages,  sal- 
aries, professional  fees,  honoraria,  stipends, 
and  other  amounts  received  or  to  be  received 
as  compensation  for  personal  services  actu- 
ally rendered. 

This  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  es- 
sence of  the  rule.  If  compensation  is  being 
received  for  personal  services  rendered, 
that  income  is  subject  to  the  income  lim- 
itation. 

Paragraph  3(a)  eliminates  the  refer- 
ence to  the  idea  of  services  which  are 
"material  income-producing  factors." 
This  concept,  which  has  a  very  narrow 
meaning  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 


was  thought  by  the  committee  to  provide 
a  fair  test  within  rule  XLTV,  but  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  measure  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  a  concept  which  significantly 
clarifies  matters  in  our  context.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  crucial  test  would 
be  whether  compensation  was  being  re- 
ceived for  personal  services.  The  Obey 
commission  in  the  House  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  also  after  testing  other 
alternative  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Subparagraph  (b)  of  the  amendment 
lists  a  number  of  items  which  are  not  to 
be  included  in  "outside  earned  Income." 
While  the  resolution  takes  the  same  ap- 
proach. In  subparagraph  3(c),  there  is 
an  Important  difference.  In  the  resolution 
an  attempt  was  made  to  spell  out  a  large 
number  of  items  which  would  ordinarily 
not  be  considered  earned  Income.  As  a 
result  of  this  list,  however,  two  miscon- 
ceptions were  possible: 

First,  that  the  list  included  each  and 
every  possible  example  of  income  that 
would  not  be  earned  income;   and 

Second,  that  if  income  took  one  of 
the  forms  mentioned.  It  would  In  every 
case  be  outside  the  income  limitation, 
even  if  personal  services  were  involved. 
For  this  reason,  the  amendment  takes 
the  approach  that  the  definition  in 
paragraph  3(a)  is  decisive.  If  Income  is 
not  received  as  compensation  for  per- 
sonal services,  then  it  Is  not  earned 
income.  Therefore,  the  amendment  does 
not  explicitly  mention  all  the  items  listed 
in  the  original  resolution;  rather,  this 
amendment  lists  exclusions  from  earned 
income  which  might  raise  more  serious 
questions:  Advances  on  books  from  es- 
tablished publishers;  royalties;  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  creative  or  artistic  work ; 
income  received  from  a  "buyout"  ar- 
rangement; and  Income  from  unincor- 
porated family  enterprises.  The  only 
substantive  change  was  made  in  response 
to  a  suggestion  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation:  The 
salary  of  a  Senator  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  is  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  outside  earned  income. 

This  amendment  has  been  discussed 
and  cleared  by  both  sides.  It  contains  no 
substantive  changes,  but  it  represents  a 
significant  improvement  nonetheless. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
were  certain  things  listed  which  were  not 
included  in  the  definition  of  outside 
earned  income,  such  as  interest  income. 
That  is  clearly  not  outside  earned  in- 
come. It  was  felt  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  include  these  items  within  it,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  those  items  are 
not  outside  earned  income;  but  there  are 
certain  specific  items  that  the  amend- 
ment Indicates  are  not  to  be  outside 
earned  income,  and  those  listed  are  those 
about  which  it  is  felt  there  might  be 
some  doubt. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  pending  amendment  offered 
by    the    Senator    from   Wisconsin.    His 


amendment,  which  is  quite  similar  to  an 
amendment  I  offered  on  Monday,  would 
greatly  improve  and  simplify  the  defini- 
tion of  outside  earned  income  contained 
in  rule  44.  It  modifies  the  basic  defini- 
tion of  outside  earned  income  to  include 
any  amount  received  or  to  be  received 
for  personal  services  actually  rendered. 
Most  importantly,  it  eliminates,  as  did 
my  prior  amendment,  the  additional 
words,  "if  such  services  are  material  in- 
come producing  factors." 

These  words  were  of  dubious  value  and 
created  a  potentisil  loophole  which  could 
have  allowed  a  Senator  or  staff  member 
to  ignore  totally  the  necessary  limita- 
tion on  outside  earned  income.  That  def- 
inition could  have  arguably  allowed  the 
rendering  of  personal  services  which 
generated  significant  amounts  of  in- 
come so  long  as  such  income  when  re- 
viewed proportionately  to  the  total  in- 
come of  the  business  as  a  whole,  did  not 
constitute  a  material  element  of  the  total 
business  income. 

For  example,  a  Senator  might  have 
been  permitted  under  the  original  defini- 
tion to  accept  a  S50,000  payment  from  a 
multinational  corporation  as  a  result 
of  personal  services  rendered  in  the  form 
of  advice  on  legislative  matters.  This  In- 
come would  arguably  be  exempt  from  the 
limitation  since  the  services  were  not 
material  income  producing  factors  to  the 
business.  Further,  the  report,  in  describ- 
ing what  was  intended  with  reference  to 
a  family  business  to  be  viewed  as  "a 
material  income-producing  factor", 
stated: 

For  example.  If  the  Senator  or  employee 
is  making  substantially  all  of  the  mana- 
gerial decisions  for  the  enterprise  or  spend- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  time  with  it,  then 
the  Income  so  derived  should  be  considered 
personal  services  income. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin's  amend- 
ment eliminates  these  interpretive  prob- 
lems and  simplifies  the  definition  of  out- 
side earned  income  to  include  any 
amounts  received  for  personal  services. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  and  thereby  pre- 
serves the  essential  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  income.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  does  contain  certain 
exemptions,  with  which,  as  I  indicated 
during  debate  on  Monday,  I  was  not  en- 
tirely in  agreement — namely  family  en- 
terprises and  partnerships. 

But  these  exemptions  are  drafted  In 
a  careful  manner  so  as  to  indicate  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  exemp- 
tions is  to  allow  a  Senator  or  employee 
with  an  interest  in  a  partnership  or  a 
family  enterprise  to  receive  income 
which  is  directly  related  to  prior  invest- 
ment. The  definitions  of  the  exemptions 
clearly  limit  the  personal  services  which 
may  be  rendered  so  that  they  do  not 
consume  significant  amounts  of  time 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  and  thereby 
do  not  conflict  with  the  conscientious 
performance  of  official  duties. 

Since  admittedly  these  principles  in- 
volve a  large  gray  area,  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  Senator's  citing  of  a  num- 
ber of  examples  with  respect  to  family 
enterprises  and  partnerships  which 
clarify  that  his  intention  is  to  allow  such 
income  as  a  return  on  investment  and 
not  as  compensation  for  personal  serv- 
ices. 
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I  support  this 
inating  considerable 
area,  and  tightening  the 
guage  to  insure  that  it 
the  intentions  of  this 
outside  personal  services 
percent  oi  salary  and  to 
emptions  from  this  rule  to 
Is  basically  unearned. 

I  am  pleased  that  my 
ing  out  the  problems 
original  language  have  ^ . 
and  that  the  issues  have 
In  a  satisfactory  manner 

The    PRESIDING 
time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back 
The  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from 
The  amendment  was 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr 
to  reconsider  the  vote 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  laj 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pres_. 
tention  to  the  absence  of  a 
not  aware  of  any  more 
there  was  agreement  that 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 

from  Idaho 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair  is  advised  that 
Senator  Muskie,  Senator 
Senator  Domenici  have 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE, 
on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The   assistant   leglslativ( 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
we  will  shortly,  I  think,  be  . 
our  Members  as  to  whethe 
additional  rollcall  votes  wUl 
Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
time — and  I  yield  myself  _ 
may  require  from  the  time 
lution — to  inquire  as  to  ... 
any  Senators  have  further 
on  which  rollcall  votes 
and.  if  not,  we  can  inform  . 
that  there  will  be  no  more 
today. 

Does  the  distinguished  __ 
have  anything  to  suggest  in 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presiden 
ator  will  j^eld 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  _., 
side  and  I  know  of  no  other 
to  be  called  up  and  offered 

We  do  have  two  requests 
debate.  Beyond  that  we 
requests  and,  therefore,  I 
majority  leader  in  saying 
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such  requests  and.  therefore,  I  surmise 

there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away) to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  In  lieu  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

(Mr.  HOLLINGS) . 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  1152 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request  I  would 
like  to  present  to  the  Senate. 

Due  to  certain  errors  in  the  original 
print  of  S.  1152, 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  star  print  of  the  bill  be  authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—EXECUTIVE G,  95TH  CON- 
GRESS. FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I,  as  In  executive  session,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  protocol  with  Canada 
to  amend  the  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion, Preservation,  and  Extension  of  the 
Sockeye  Salmon  Fisheries  in  tha  Eraser 
River  System,  as  amended  (Executive  G, 
95th  Congress,  first  session),  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
treaty  with  accompanying  papers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Protocol  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada to  Amend  the  Convention  for  the 
Protection,  Preservation  and  Extension 
of  the  Sockeye  Salmon  Fipheries  in  the 
Fraser  River  System,  as  Amended,  signed 
at  Washington  on  February  24,  1977.  I 
also  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 

The  present  Protocol  increases  the  size 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Inter- 
national Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Com- 
mission from  six  members  from  each 
country  to  seven  members  from  each 
country.  The  additional  positions  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
a  native  Indian  adviser  while  continuing 
to  have  representatives  on  the  Cranmlt- 
tee  from  all  the  presently  represented 
parties. 

An  Indian  adviser  Is  particularly 
necessary  at  this  time  in  light  of  recent 
court  decisions  dealing  with  Indian  fish- 


ing rights.  I  recommaid  that  the  Senate 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Protocol  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

JiMMT  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  31,  1977. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  5  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  RESOLUTIONS  UN- 
TIL 5  P.M.  ON  APRIL  8,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
have  until  5  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  8,  to 
report  Senate  Resolution  5,  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tions 6,  7,  8,  and  9  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  10,  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
and  Senate  Resolutions  11  and  12,  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  and  which  were  ordered  to  be 
reported  from  that  committee  by  April 
4.  They  were  all  required  to  be  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration by  April  4.  The  committee  will 
be  unable  to  report  them  by  April  4. 
He:.ce  the  reasons  for  the  request  to  ex- 
tend the  date  to  5  p.m.  on  April  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say 
while  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  on 
the  8th,  the  measures  will  have  been  re- 
ported hopefully,  by  then,  smd  the  com- 
mltee  may  require  the  additional  time  in 
order  to  file  its  report. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  proceed  further  I  should  state 
that  on  tomorrow  the  program  will  be 
as  follows — I  believe  there  Is  one  order 
for  the  recognition  of  a  Senator  tomor- 
row. Senator  Bartlett. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  It  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  jimior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
now  requests  the  same  time  with  a  special 
order  Monday,  and  I  have  a  request  from 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  for  the  same  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  the  same 
time  tomorrow  but  not  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  GARN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Garn  be  substituted  for  Mr.  Bart- 
lett in  the  order  for  recognition 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9: 15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 :  15  a  jn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110) 
to  establish  a  code  of  oflBcial  conduct  for 
the  Members.  ofQcers,  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  state  my  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  final  vote  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. I  expect  to  vote  against  it  for  rea- 
sons I  shall  briefiy  outline. 

I  do  not  intend  to  spend  an  extended 
amount  of  time  going  over  those  reasons, 
because  I  suspect  whatever  I  say  tonight 
is  simply  a  capstone  on  what  I  have  said 
earlier  in  debate  on  this  resolution. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  may  I  em- 
phasize I  think  it  Is  well  for  the  Senate 
and  Congress  to  undertake  to  establish 
an  ethical  standard  for  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  at  all.  I  am  sorry  it  Is  neces- 
sary. In  terms  of  public  perception  of  our 
conduct  and  behavior,  to  reestablish  a 
spirit  of  trust  and  confidence  between  us 
and  our  constituents.  However,  It  does 
appear  to  be  necessary,  and  I  support 
the  effort  to  do  so. 

Second,  there  are  many  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  I  can  support.  I  think  in 
some  respects  we  may  find  them  to  be 
overly  burdensome  and  restrictive,  but 
it  is  In  the  nature  of  the  legislative  pro- 
cess to  support  legislation  notwithstand- 
ing such  misgivings.  I  think  full  public 
financial  disclosure  is  a  must  in  this  day 
and  age.  This  pending  resolution  does  not 
provide  for  full  and  complete  financial 
disclosure  in  the  literal  meaning  of  those 
words  but,  nevertheless,  it  does  adopt  the 
principle  of  disclosure,  and  I  applaud  it 
for  doing  so. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  impose  lim- 
its on  gifts  that  Senators  and  staff  mem- 
bers may  receive.  I  think  some  limitation 
on  the  practicing  of  a  profession  or  the 
rendering  of  professional  services  is  ap- 
propriate. I  think  the  proposed  limitation 
on  so-called  imofficial  ofBce  accounts  is 
appropriate.  I  think  the  prohibition  of 
so-called  lameduck  travel  is  appropri- 
ate. Tlie  proposed  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  the  frank,  I  think,  are  appropriate. 
So,  on  the  whole,  there  are  many  provi- 
sions in  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
support. 

However,  the  floor  manager,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  majority  leader,  members 
of  the  committee,  and  others  who  sup- 
port the  resolution  have  made  it  clear 
they  consider  the  centerpiece  of  this 
resolution  to  be  the  limitation  on  outside 
earned  Income.  I  have  stated  my  views 
on  that  provision  at  length,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  belabor  it.  But  I  do  want  to 
restate  the  elements  of  my  disagreement 
with  the  supporters  of  this  restriction 
at  this  time.  My  silence  on  previous  oc- 
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casions  was  used,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  resolution,  to  suggest  I 
had,  in  effect,  acquiesced  in  previous 
limitations. 

I  did  not  acquiesce,  and  I  certainly  in- 
tend to  make  it  clear  I  do  not  acquiesce 
now.  So.  because  this  is  regarded  as  the 
centerpiece  of  this  resolution.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  make  my  decision  on  voting 
for  or  against  it  on  that  point.  Therefore, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution,  not- 
withstanding my  support  of  the  provi- 
sions which  I  have  outlined  above. 

Why  do  I  oppose  the  restriction  on 
outside  earned  income  in  this  resolution? 

First,  I  think  it  is  harsh  and  discrim- 
inatory. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
in  my  judgment  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality. 

Third,  it  is  based  upon  an  assumption 
with  respect  to  the  role  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
to  which  I  take  strong  exception. 

The  majority  leader,  for  example,  in 
his  argument  on  my  second  amendment, 
had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  President,  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  necessity  of  the  lecture  circuit  to  further 
the  public  dialog.  That  will  not  be  hampered 
by  the  15-percent  limitation  on  outside 
earned  Income.  A  public  dialog  is  now  fo- 
cused on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  days  of 
the  Chautauqua  circuit  are  gone  forever.  The 
national  news  media  now  reports  events 
simultaneously  with  their  occurrence.  This 
is  the  finest  and  the  best  speech  forum  In 
the  world. 

Right  up  there  sits  an  entire  gallery  of 
press  media.  The  printed  media,  the  televi- 
sion and  radio  media  are  at  hand.  We  have 
our  opportunities  to  get  on  the  Sunday 
shows:  Face  the  Nation,  Issues  and  Answers, 
Meet  the  Press,  and  so  on.  We  have  every 
opportunity  to  get  our  views  out  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not  view 
speeches  here  in  Washington,  whether 
from  this  floor  or  in  the  studios  of  the 
national  networks,  as  a  substitute  for 
getting  out  among  our  people  at  the 
gras.sroots.  President  Carter  imderstands 
this,  and  through  these  first  days  and 
weeks  of  his  administration  has  driven 
that  point  home  with  emphasis  and  with 
increasing  acceptance  on  the  part  of  our 
people. 

I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  role  of  a 
Senator  to  speak  to  the  people  where 
they  are.  I  have  always  regarded  it  in 
that  way.  The  majority  leader  says: 

Well,  all  we  are  doing  is  restricting  the 
income  that  you  can  earn  from  speaking 
around  the  country. 

Putting  that  point  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  argument  has  been  that  speaJc- 
ing  around  the  coimtry  takes  time  away 
from  our  duties  as  Senators.  So,  im- 
plicitly, even  if  we  were  to  receive  no 
income  from  making  speeches,  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  resolution  to  chill  or  in- 
hibit or  restrain  the  role  of  a  Senator  in 
speaking  to  the  people  of  this  coimti-y. 

I  just  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
that.  I  have  found  it  possible,  in  my  own 
experience,  to  build  public  awareness  of 
issues  and  problems  by  speaking  around 
the  country.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
And  I  have  not  always  done  so  for  a 
fee.  I  have  spoken  to  groups  where  I 


thought  my  messsige  should  be  made  for 
no  fee  or  for  a  small  fee.  because  I  think 
that  is  a  part  of  the  role  of  a  Senator.  I 
see  nothing  wrong,  when  a  group  offers 
a  fee  for  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  with 
supplementing  my  income  by  accepting 
it.  But  the  income  part  of  it  is  not  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Not  so  long  ago,  Mr.  President,  Lou 
Harris  did  a  poll  that  is  very  revealing 
on  this  point  about  pubhc  knowledge  of 
Government  and  those  who  serve  within 
Government.  The  poll  showed  these 
things,  among  others: 

While  63  percent  of  the  people  felt 
that  the  Federal  Government  affected 
their  lives  personally  a  great  deal,  only 
40  percent  felt  that  they  were  up  to  date 
on  what  was  going  on  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  Washington.  In  other 
words,  60  percent  of  the  people  felt  that 
they  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  at 
the  level  of  Government  that  a  majority 
felt  had  the  most  direct  impact  on  their 
lives.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous role  of  television  and  radio  as  well 
as  the  print  media  in  disseminating  In- 
formation around  the  country. 

The  public  official  who  was  the  best 
known  in  the  country,  except  for  the 
President,  was  the  Governor — 89  percent 
of  the  people  could  name  their  (jover- 
nor.  He  was  there  at  the  grassroots.  He 
traveled  among  them. 

Only  59  percent  could  name  one  of 
their  Senators.  Forty-six  percent  could 
name  their  Congressmen,  and  only  39 
percent  could  name  their  second  Sen- 
ator. 

Another  test  Harris  used  was  to  find 
out  how  much  people  knew  about  the 
makeup  of  the  Congress — that  it  was 
made  up  of  two  Houses.  Only  62  percent 
of  the  people  answered  that  the  Con- 
gress was  made  up  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate.  An 
astonishing  20  percent  answered  that 
the  Congress  was  made  up  of  the  House, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Harris  also  surveyed  State  and  local 
officials  including  Governors  and  mayors 
to  determine  the  means  they  used  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  people.  More  of 
them  said  they  used  speeches  and  ap- 
pearances on  a  regular  basis — 88  per- 
cent— than  any  other  kind  of  activity  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  constituents. 
This  notwithstanding  television  and  the 
availability  of  the  print  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  never  assume 
that  our  only  role  as  Senators  is  to  sit 
in  this  Chamber  or  in  our  committee 
rooms  on  a  12-month  basis  legi.slating 
and  talking  to  our  people  only  through 
the  press  gaUery,  the  television  studios, 
and  the  radio  studios.  I  hope  we  never 
assume  we  know  what  the  people  are 
thinking  about,  what  they  are  talking 
about,  or  what  their  views  are  on  that 
basis.  And  yet  that  limitation  on  that 
role  in  this  resolution  adds  another  driv- 
ing force  to  that  tendency.  It  tends  to 
nail  us  down  to  this  place  by  frowning 
not  only  on  the  earning  of  incomes  from 
that  activity — which  I  stlil  insist  is  an 
honorable  profession — but  frowning 
upon  the  taking  of  time  from  our  work 
here  to  do  that  work. 
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this  debate,  I  may  have  put  my  posi- 
tion into  a  somewhat  broader  perspective 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  a  fair  as- 
sessment of  what  it  is. 

I  appreciate  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  leader  in  extending  the  ex- 
emption for  this  kind  of  activity.  I  think 
that  gives  the  entire  Congress  time  to  re- 
assess the  wisdom  of  the  policy  we  are 
about  to  adopt. 

In  voting  against  the  resolution,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  does  not  assume  I  am 
not  appreciative  of  that  change  in  the 
resolution.  But  I  still  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  vote  for  the  resolution,  the  center- 
piece of  which  has  been  described  as  a 
limitation  on  this  kind  of  activity.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  I  thank 
the  Senate  for  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  with  great  care  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 

MUSKlE)  . 

May  I  say  there  is  no  Senator  in  this 
body  for  whom  I  have  a  greater  admira- 
tion and  in  whom  I  place  a  higher  trust, 
and  for  whose  integrity  I  have  such  high 
faith  and  confidence. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  must  say,  and 
I  respect  his  viewpoint  and  respect  his 
reasons  for  voting  against  the  code  of 
ethics:  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  said  that 
the  limitation  on  outside  income  was  the 
centerpiece.  I  may  have.  In  fact,  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  said  that  I  said  tha: 
makes  me  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  I 
am  correct. 

I  am  confident  that  I  said  that  that 
was  a  centerpiece,  because  I  have  felt 
that  there  were  several  centerpieces  in 
this  legislation.  Some  of  them  have  been 
named  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  Among  these  were  the  fi- 
nancial disclosure  areas,  the  provisions 
dealing  with  gifts,  the  provisions  dealing 
with  lame-duck  travel,  and  so  on. 

If  I  have  at  any  point  said  that  the 
limitation  on  outside  earned  income  was 
the  centerpiece,  it  was  not  a  precise 
statement  of  my  viewpoint.  I  have  felt 
that  it  was  a  centerpiece. 

I  have  said,  however,  that  it  was  per- 
haps the  most  symbolic  area  of  the  en- 
tire measure,  which  is  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate. I  have  felt  that  the  public  and  the 
press  perhaps  viewed  that  as  the  most 
symbolical  provision  in  the  resolution, 
and  perhaps  the  litmus  test  of  the  res- 
olution, which  I  think  is  unfortunate, 
because  there  are  other  equally  import- 
ant areas  of  the  measure,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I,  of  course,  accept  the 
majority  leader's  definition  of  his  posi- 
tion on  the  bill.  What  happened  and 
what  was  said  in  a  moment  of  emotion- 
alism on  the  debate  I  think  ought  to  be 
carefully  reviewed.  So  I  accept  his  defi- 
nition. I  do  not  challenge  it  at  all. 

I  may  have  misstated  what  the  Sena- 
tor intended  to  do  earlier.  I  appreciate 
the  majority  leader's  remarks  and  per- 
sonally I  believe  that  our  disagreement 


on  this  matter  Is  over  and  I  feel  rela- 
tively more  relaxed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator,  my  friend  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  times  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  prob- 
ably shall  not  use  the  full  15  minutes, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

First,  let  me  comment  on  the  last  con- 
versation that  occurred  here  on  the  floor 
between  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  when  people  like  the  good  Senator 
from  Maine  oppose  in  principle  parts  of 
this  resolution  and  \'ote  their  consciences 
against  it,  it  Is  appropriate  that  he  and 
the  majority  leader  discuss,  as  they  did, 
what  that  really  means. 

As  I  watched  the  debate  evolve  on  the 
issue  that  concerned  the  Senator  from 
Maine  most,  it  appeared  to  me  that, 
based  on  my  4  years  in  this  institution, 
there  is  not  a  Senator  that  was  better 
equipj>ed.  that  is  more  entitled  than  he 
to  make  the  argument  that  he  made,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  feels 
strongly.  His  record  proves  that  he  did 
his  work  in  this  institution  as  a  Senator; 
his  reputation  for  integrity  and  absence 
of  conflict  of  interest  is  beyond  reproach 
and  second  to  none.  His  diligence  and 
time  spent  and  rare  missing  of  com- 
mittee meetings  is  legislative  history. 
What  he  has  done  here  proves  that  he 
was  able  to  do  that  and  do  It  well,  and 
yet  carry  on  what  he  thought  was  in  his 
and  his  family's  best  interest  by  way  of 
the  position  that  he  has  taken  as  a  Sen- 
ator on  the  issue  of  outside  earned  in- 
come. 

I  thought  no  one  better  could  take  the 
Issue  to  the  Senate  and  no  one  could 
argue  it  better  so  as  to  get  a  true  vote 
without  any  of  the  prejudices  that  come 
from  the  special  interests  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  resolution.  For  there  are 
groups  involved  in  it,  just  as  there  are  in 
almost  all  legislation  that  we  consider. 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
him  on  that  position,  I  want  him  to  know 
and  I  want  the  record  to  refle<:t  that  as 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  he  thinks  about 
senatorial  ethics  and  the  demand  that 
each  man  or  woman  who  comes  to  this 
institution  Impose  on  himself  or  herself 
a  code  of  conduct  that  is  beyond  re- 
proach, as  he  has.  And  he  did  not  need 
a  code  of  ethics  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  say,  however  he  votes  and 
whatever  his  position  is,  it  certainly 
should  not  be  taken  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is,  by  some  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  less  for  a  code  of  con- 
duct and  ethics  than  are  others  who  vote 
contrary  to  him,  because  he  need  not 
have  one  to  open  his  record  of  19  years 
here  to  scrutiny. 
I  wanted  to  say  that  first. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said,  far  better  than  I  can  say,  exactly 
how  I  feel  with  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Bypd)  and  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  in  a  position  to  match  my  at- 
tendance, because  he  serves  on  two  of 
the  subcommittees  which  occupy  so  much 
of  my  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  that  compliment 
from  him.  It  means  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  own  feelings  on  this. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  code  of 
ethics.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  as  moti- 
vated to  consider  the  amendments  in 
detail  and  the  code  in  great  detail.  Maybe 
I  should  have.  But  I  came  to  the  Senate 
out  of  a  mayorship  of  a  city  that  paid 
very  little,  if  anything,  for  the  services 
I  rendered  to  it  and  for  it.  I  had,  when  I 
came  here,  eight  children.  I  made  a  com- 
mitment to  my  constituents  and  my 
family — and  incidentally,  the  scood  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  asks  if  there  have  been 
any  additions  since  that  time  There  have 
not.  They  are  all  preparlisan  politics,  my 
children. 

I  made  a  commitment  to  my  wife,  my 
constituents,  and  my  children  that  we 
were  not  going  to  involve  ourselves — cer- 
tainly, I  was  not — in  tryirg  to  have  an 
outside  income  of  any  substance.  I  did  a 
little  bit  of  honorarium  work,  never  ex- 
cessive. I  never  tried  to  make  it  very 
much.  We  made,  I  guess,  v.hat  one  might 
consider,  without  knowing  all  the  details 
of  this  job  and  living  here,  a  commitment 
that  we  were  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  the  institution  paid  us.  So  I  have 
not  been  concerned. 

I  maie  a  commitment  to  disclose 
everything.  I  filed  my  income  taxes,  I 
filed  net  worth  statements  indicating  the 
property  I  owned  when  I  cajr.e  here.  It 
is  obvious  to  my  citizen.s  that  in  order 
to  get  by,  I  have  to  sell  scnething  about 
every  2  years  and  use  that  diminution 
in  any  net  worth  to  get  by. 

So,  in  a  sense,  many  of  the  arguments 
in  this  regard  I  have  not  been  properly 
sensitive  to.  But  I  do  understand  that 
there  are  good  people  in  this  institu- 
tion and  that  they  are  genuinely  worried 
about  the  institution. 

I,  too,  worrj'  about  it.  I  hope  that  if 
we  pass  this  code  of  ethics,  it  will  not 
be  the  inhibitor  to  good  people  seeking  a 
position  in  the  Senate,  as  some  indicate 
it  will.  I  hope  it  wUl  not.  After  they 
get  here,  if  they  are  elected,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  such  an  inhibitor  that  it 
makes  it  more  difficult  than  being  a 
Member  already  is. 

Being  a  Member  of  this  institution  is 
tough.  The  job  has  grown  beyond  all 
proportions.  The  Federal  Government  is 


so  big  now  that  100  Senators,  no  mat- 
ter how  we  try,  really  cannot  handle  the 
work.  At  least,  we  have  not  found  out 
how.  And  we  certainly  cannot  handle  it 
without  doing  to  ourselves  grave  injus- 
tice in  terms  of  the  abuse  of  ourselves, 
the  abuse  of  our  time,  and,  yes,  the  abuse 
of  our  minds. 

We  very  rarely  have  enough  time  to 
sit  and  think.  One  Senator,  the  other 
day,  reminded  me,  after  sitting  at  a  1- 
hour  briefing  on  energy — to  which  30 
Senators  were  invited  and  only  5  could 
make  it — he  said,  "You  know,  we  have 
grown  to  where  we  are  almost  embar- 
rassed that  we  would  spend  an  hour 
talking  to  experts  about  a  multifaceted 
problem  with  many  different  approaches 
to  its  solution.  We  almost  feel  this  is 
wasting  our  time,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  what  we  would  have  to  have 
available  and  spend  more  time  at." 

What  is  the  episode  of  the  last  2 ',2 
weeks?  I  said  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  like  to  make  thi.s 
a  part  of  the  record.  I  want  to  use 
this  next  3  or  4  minutes  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  we 
have  spent  all  of  these  days  on  literally 
scores  of  amendments,  hours  of  debate. 
We  have  devoted  literally  day  after  day 
of  Senator  floor  time  for  this  particu- 
lar code  of  ethics.  We  have  listened  at- 
tentively to  what  many  Senators  have 
to  say  about  the  burdens  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  place  on  them,  how  this  interpre- 
tation versus  that  interpretation  Ls  go- 
ing to  wreak  havoc  on  this  side  or  do 
good  on  til  at  side. 

But,  Mr.  President,  how  many  times 
in  the  past  fev;  years  have  we  had  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  bill  to  regulate  activi- 
ties of  the  Ametican  people — ^small  busi- 
ness, average  Americans,  those  who  pro- 
duce pollution,  those  who  produce  toxic 
substances — how  many  times  have  we 
had  bills  before  us  three  times  as  filled 
with  content  and  substance  as  this  one? 
And  how  many  times  have  v.'e  taken  2 
hours  and  passed  it?  Never  a  concern 
about  what  those  people  that  we  are 
regulating  might  have  to  say  about  how 
it  is  going  to  be  interpreted.  Rather,  £.1- 
ways  say'ng,  "Oh,  don't  worry,  the  com- 
mission that  is  doirg  the  work  will  take 
care  of  it  by  regulating.  Don't  worry 
about  it,  we  have  been  fair" — all  tlie 
tine  listening  only  to  a  few  and  then 
passing  it  and  washing  our  hands  of  it 
and  saying,  "We  have  now  regulated." 

The  point  I  make  is  that  I  hope  this 
will  be  a  lesson  to  us,  that  we  ought  to 
consider  regulations  and  rules  that  are 
going  to  flow  from  laws  that  are  going 
to  be  imposed  on  the  American  people,  or 
A.merican  business,  or  American  sc'^ools, 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  That  we  ought  to 
coiasider  with  as  much  concern,  with  as 
much  depth,  with  as  many  questions, 
what  it  does  to  them  and  v,'hat  their 
genuine  concerns  are  about  those  inter- 
pretations and  Impacts  as  we  have  so 
willingly  done  when  these  regulations 
are  going  to  apply  to  us. 

Yes,  we  have  been  concerned.  I  will 
call  another  difference  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  We  are  concerned  and 
our  own  peers  are  going  to  regtilate  us, 
for  six  Members  of  this  body  will  be  our 
Committee  on  Ethics.  But  how  many  bills 


have  we  passed,  as  I  described,  when 
those  to  be  regulated  and  ruled  against 
and  interpreted  about  are  not  going  to 
have  their  own  peers  sitting  on  the  com- 
mission or  sitting  on  the  agency?  Fre- 
quently, it  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 

Almost  by  design,  we  will  put  an 
antagonist  to  the  interests  we  are  regu- 
lating, or  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  and 
ignore  the  concerns  of  those  who  tell  us 
much  the  same  thing  that  has  been  told 
us  about  the  regulations  that  this  will 
impose,  that  in  some  instances  are  going 
to  be  arbitrary,  ludicrous,  imneeded,  as 
has  been  said  far  better  than  I  for  the 
past  10  or  15  days. 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  seen  the 
impact  of  regulations  on  their  lives  via 
a  code  of  conduct  will,  as  we  proceed 
through  the  regulatory  process  in  con- 
sidering more  laws  and  new  laws  and 
changes  in  laws,  take  a  lesson  and  a 
chapter  out  of  this  one  and  listen  and 
learn  more,  take  a  little  more  time,  de- 
bate it  a  little  more  thoroughly,  assume 
that  the  contentions  of  people  have  a 
little  bit  more  reality  than  we  have  in 
the  past,  and  not  so  quickly  assume  that 
it  will  all  work  out  when  we  have  not 
been  very  quick  to  assume  this  one  will 
all  work  out  when  our  own  peers  will  be 
our  judges,  when  we  do  not  even  have 
to  go  to  the  other  body  or  to  the  President 
to  change  this.  It  is  our  own.  Yet,  look 
at  the  concern. 

So  I  close  by  saying  that  I  have  con- 
cern about  this  code.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  it.  I  hope  we  watch  it  carefully.  I  do 
believe  it  has  sorie  good  and  has  some 
things  not  so  good.  But  all  in  ail,  from 
this  Senator's  standpoint,  I  am  willing 
to  try.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  American  peo- 
ple know  we  are  genuinely  interested, 
are  concerned,  trying  to  pick  up  our 
morale  a  bit,  then  it  will  have  served  a 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-TCER.  Tlic  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  have  1  minu+e? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  my  remaining 
1  minute  to  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCfI?vnTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  on  his  remarks, 
particularly  those  related  to  the  con- 
sidertitions  that  we  should  give  to  the 
regulatory  process  as  it  comes  before  this 
body. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  absolutely  right, 
has  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head,  I  hope 
we  can  have  comparable  debate  on  some 
bills  that  I  am  sure  we  will  be  considei  ing 
in  this  session. 

I  will  vote  against  the  bill  for  many 
reasons  which  I  have  already  articulated 
in  other  days  and  at  other  times  before 
this  body.  But  I  do  wish  to  say  he  Is  ex- 
actly right  in  the  short  shrift  we  give 
the  regulatory  process.  I  commend  him 
on  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
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commented  and  pleased  to 
my  new  colleague  from  New 

Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr. 
all,  let  me  compliment  m; 
Senator  from  New  Mexico 
ments  he  has  just  made 
Mr.  FORD.  Will  the 
a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly 
Mr.  FORD.  How  much 
Senator  take? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  About  15 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr 
only  commend  him  for  th( 
which  he  brought  to  this  q 
often  does,   a   unique 
sometimes  is  not  brought 
problems  in  this  Senate,  bu 
the  Senator  from  New 
comments  concerning  the 
was    expressed    by    the 
Maine,  because  I,  too,  share 
he  expressed  about  the 
Maine's  right  to  raise  those 
I  am  concerned  that  when 
taken,  the  reasons  why  a 
have  voted  against  the  bill 
in  the  paper  blizzard  at 
faults  that  are  in  the 
than  looking  at  the  criticisms 
of   constructive  criticisms 
ethics. 

I  am  concerned  about 
arguments  that  have  been 
will  address  myself  first  to 
area  of  disagreement  with    _ 
pened  here  and  then  some  ra 
er  comments. 

During  the  entire  debate 
question  of  outside  income- 
times  it  got  muddied  in  the  . 
between  earned  and  unearnejl 
it  seems  to  me  that  the 
trying  to  limit  outside  income 
ever  sources  boiled  down  to 
particular  areas. 

One  was  the  conflict  or  . 
fliicts  because  of  the  source  of 
whether  it  be  honorarium, 
from  property,  or  income 

or  income  that  might  be 

actions  of  the  Congress  of 
States. 

The  second  question  was 
conflicts  because  of  the  tinj 
take  from  a  Senator's  busy 
earn  the  money  or  to  manag  ( 
folio  of  stock  or  manage 
tate  that  might  be  involved 

The  third  reason  given  by 
of  this  bill  was  because  of  , 
tivities,  because  they  indicate 
times  the  time  it  took  to  eari  i 
lums  also  involved  political  _ 
Indeed,  they  are  right  in 
stance.  Whether  it  is   ._ 
earned  Income,  there  can 
because  of  the  source  of 
There  can  be  conflicts  bee 
time  that  it  takes.  There 
flicts  because  of  the 
that  is  Involved. 

Yet.  this  bU:.  which  is  _ 
tomorrow,  does  not  really 
one  of  those  problems. 

If  the  Congress  were  to 
to  the  same  test  that  we 
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in  the  truth  in  packaging  and  truth  in 
labeling,  this  Congress  would  be  guilty 
of  a  criminal  violation  of  the  law  because 
this  bill  is  a  fraud. 

We  say  that  we  are  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  American  people  by  raising  the  ethi- 
cal standards  of  this  Congress,  and  I  say 
that  this  resolution  does  not  really  do 
that  and  only  does  a  little  of  it.  It  allows 
more  to  be  concealed  than  is  required  to 
be  revealed.  We  do  that  in  the  name  of 
time  will  the  ethics.  We  do  it  because  we  are  told  the 
public  demands  it.  Well,  if  we  are  really 
ninutes.  concerned  about  the  conflict  of  time,  then 

I  should  have  offered  an  amendment 
which  I  had  prepared  but  which  I  will 
not  offer  because  the  pattern  has  been 
very  abundantly  demonstrated  that  there 
will  be  no  serious  consideration  of  many 
of  the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered.  The  amendment  I  had  prepared, 
which  I  will  not  offer,  simply  says  that 
it  shall  be  against  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  any  sitting  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  a  conflict 
of  time  and  the  demand  upon  the  time 
of  a  Senator,  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  or  anyone  else  who  cares,  to  look 
at  the  time  that  has  been  taken  av/ay 
from  this  body  by  Members  of  tliis  body 
who,  within  tlie  last  2  years,  have  been 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  rec*brd  is  adequate,  I  am  certain, 
that  far  more  time  has  been  devoted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  seeking  other 
political  office — Vice  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— than  has  been 
taken  away  from  this  body  by  those  who 
earned  large  honorariums.  Yet,  nothing 
is  said  about  that  conflict  of  interest. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  adopt  a  code  of 
ethics  that  confines  the  areas  of  political 
activity  because  we  are  servants  of  the 
pubhc  and  not  political  officers,  not  seek- 
ing political  office.  Yet,  what  greater  con- 
fiict  is  there  than  the  abuse  of  this  office 
and  the  time  that  we  take  to  seek  other 
office?  How  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, within  the  last  2  years,  sought  other 
office  at  the  time  they  were  supposed 
to  be  discharging  duties  in  this  office? 
If  we  are  really  concerned  about  the 
regard  to     conflict  of  time,  if  we  are  really  concerned 
it  might     about  the  conflict  of  political  activity, 
chedale  to    then  this  body  would  be  interested  in 
the  port-     purging  itself  of  that  apparent  conflict 
real  es-     by  adopting  an  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  any  Member  from  rimning  for 
the  office  of   President  of   the   United 
States  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  any  illu- 
sions that  that  amendment  would  be 
adopted  in  this  body,  and  therefore  I 
am  not  going  to  offer  it.  I  mention  it  only 
because  of  the  very  apparent  hypocrisy 
in  approaching  some  but  not  aU  of  the 
questions  of  unethical  activity  and  the 
obvious  hypocrisy  in  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  given  with  regard 
to  the  reasons  why  we  are  adopting  this 
to  pass    code. 

any        The  resolution  before  us  does  not  meet 

the  demands  of  the  public  so  far  as  the 

subject  Itself     elimination  of  the  appearance  or  the 

required     reality  of  conflicts  of  interest  are  con- 
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cemed.  It  does  not  require  disclosure  In 
kind  and  form  that  would  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  judge  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
conflict  of  interest.  It  very  carefully 
avoids  doing  that.  Yet,  we  tell  the  public 
that  we  have  done  something  about  dis- 
closure when  precisely  the  opposite  is 
the  case. 

It  says  that  we  have  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest because  of  time,  but  it  has  never 
yet  addressed  the  question  of  how  much 
of  our  time  is  required  for  public  service 
in  this  job  and  how  much  of  our  time 
is  permitted  us  to  do  other  things  at  our 
discretion.  Perhaps  we  should  have  a 
time  clock  at  the  door,  and  we  can  check 
in  and  check  out.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  a  timeclock  at  the  door  of  the 
committee  sessions,  and  we  can  check  in 
and  check  out.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
a  timeclock  at  the  door  of  our  office, 
and  we  can  check  in  and  check  out.  Then 
we  can  add  up  to  see  whether  or  not 
we  have  given  40  hours  a  week  or  45 
hours  a  week  or  50  hours  a  week ;  and  we 
can  compare,  by  some  very  precise  stand- 
ard, which  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
lived  up  to  their  responsibility  to  devote 
their  time  to  their  office. 

I  am  net  certain  that  we  can  reolly 
tell  whether  they  have  slept  when  they 
were  in  their  office  or  whether  they  paid 
attention  when  they  were  in  the  commit- 
tee room,  whether  they  listened  or  par- 
ticipated in  debate  on  the  floor;  but  at 
least  we  would  know  whether  they  were 
there — and  apparently  whether  they  are 
there  is  important  to  somebody  at  least 
in  judging  other  people  but  not  them- 
selves. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  know  how  much 
time  we  can  reauire.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  can  write  arbitrary  rules  that  define 
how  much  time  we  require  of  each 
Member.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
write,  as  this  resolution  attempts  to 
write,  the  verv  arbitrary  defii:itions  we 
seek  to  define  the  difference  between  of- 
ficial conduct  as  a  Senator  and  political 
activities  by  a  political  officer. 

If  any  political  activity  ever  were  con- 
ducted by  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  is  higher  than  the  political  activity 
in  which  we  are  eneaged  right  now,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  it  is;  because 
all  this  debate  on  ethics  is  being  done 
in  the  name  of  giving  politics  a  better 
name.  It  is  done  in  the  name  of  giving 
us  a  better  image  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  done  to  enhance  the  reputations 
of  individual  Members  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  a  political  activity.  Yet,  we  are' 
told  that  we  must  have  an  ethirs  meas- 
ure that  carefully  separates  political 
and  nonpolitical  activities.  But  I  think 
that  is  obviously  impossible. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  adopt  this 
resolution,  and  we  will,  because  they  ex- 
pect it;  because  it  is  expected  of  us;  be- 
cause we  have  a  low  reputation  with  the 
American  people;  that  any  sampling  of 
public  opinion  indicates  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  not  held  in 
the  high  regard  that  many  of  us  desire 
that  it  should  be  held. 

Yet,  it  is  not  because  of  the  individual 
ethics  or  lack  of  ethics  of  individual 
Members  that  Congress  as  a  whole  is 
held  in  low  esteem.  It  is  not  because  of 
individual  activities  in  politics  for  hon- 
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crariums  or  outside  earnings  or  con- 
flicts of  interest  or  apparent  conflicts  of 
interest  that  Congress  is  held  in  low 
esteem.  It  is  because  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  perceive  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  dealing  with  the 
basic  problems  that  afflict  this  country. 

Ihe  people  of  the  United  States  have 
looked  at  our  activities  and  have  said. 
"We  don't  care  about  what  you  are  do- 
ing; youre  not  devoting  ycurself  to  the 
real  problems  of  this  country,"  whether 
it  be  the  problem  of  the  environment 
ar;d  how  we  meet  it  without  destroying 
cur  society;  whether  jt  is  the  question 
ol  v;hether  we  have  an  energy  policy, 
alter  years  of  debate  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  obviously  we 
have  not. 

Is  it  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  is  aiding 
or  hurtm^  economic  recovery?  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  oppression  within  this 
country,  about  the  less  of  their  individual 
freedom?.  They  are  concern rd  about  the 
growth  cf  tig  bU53ne*.s  authority  and 
fower  m  this  country.  They  are  con- 
cerned abcut  the  abase  of  autliority  and 
power  by  big  labor.  Tl:ey  are  concerned 
about  the  growth  cf  big  government. 
What  is  Corgress  doing  about  any  of 
those  basic  problems? 

The  reason  why  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  not  enjoy  a  L'ood  rep- 
utation is  not  the  ethics  of  the  Members 
b'jt  the  ability  ol  the  Membeis  to  focus 
en  the  important  issues  and  to  come  up 
with  meBningful  answers  to  the  prCb- 
lerns  that  confront  this  country.  No 
amount  of  playacting  in  the  name  of 
ethics  reform  is  pcing  to  remove  that 
ieel.nig  from  the  nrnds  of  the  American 
people.  That  can  be  solved  only  by  ef- 
fective, aSJrm:itive,  positive,  constructive 
action  in  the  kinds  of  laws  we  pa?p,  the 
way  we  rf form  the  bureaucracy,  the  way 
we  meet  the  problems  that  aie  basic  in 
this  country,  and  not  in  the  sham,  the 
facade,  the  fraud  cf  the  measure  we  are 
about  to  agree  to.  and  then  sit  back  and 
relax  and  say,  "We  have  nov;  done  our 
duty.  The  people  will  now  respect  us." 

Respect  must  be  earned  in  a  much 
more  direct  and  a  much  more  difficult 
mannei  tnan  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der oi  my  time. 

ADDITICNAL    STATEMENTS    Sl-BMITTEO    ON 
SENATE    RESOLUTION     110 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Pre.vldent,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  last  week  I  missed  a 
number  of  rollcall  votes  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Senate  Code  of  OlLtial 
Ccriduct  because  of  a  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  be  in  Florida  on  those  days. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  constituents  I 
would  like  to  indicate  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  these  amendments  if  1  had 
been  present. 

I.  HONORARIA 

Amendment  No.  124  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Dvp.KiN — similar  to  an  amendment 
Tfthich  had  previously  been  defeated — 
would  have  restricted  tlie  groups  from 
which  Senators  may  receive  speaking 
lees  to  iJiose  which  are  not  registered 
lobbyists  or  which  do  not  maintain  a  po- 
htical  action  fund.  While  I  do  not  accept 
fees,  other  than   transportation  reim- 


bursement, for  speaking  engagements,  I 
realize  that  many  of  my  colleagues  do. 
The  resolution  already  contains  severe 
limitations  on  honoraria — limits  total 
amount  that  can  be  received  in  a  year 
and  limits  to  $1,000  the  amount  that  can 
be  received  for  any  one  speech.  These 
limits  will  sufficiently  guard  against  a 
Senator  being  unduly  influenced  by  hon- 
oraria without  impo.sing  the  added  bur- 
den of  checking  OJt  each  group  that  re- 
quests a  Member  to  speak  before  tjiem. 
If  present  I  would  have  voted  with  the 
majority  to  table  amendment  No.  124. 

II.  DISCLOSURE 

Schmitt  amendment  No.  90  would  have 
required  an  annual  statement  of  net 
worth  and  disclosure  of  basic  Federal  in- 
come tax  inlormation.  While  I  make  it  a 
practice  to  disclose  this  information,  I 
think  that  the  detailed  disclosure  re- 
quired by  the  Nelson  committee  resolu- 
tion, which  stops  short  of  requiring 
Members  and  staff  to  have  their  ansels 
appraised  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  ret 
worth  figure,  provides  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  a.Uow  the  voters  to  judge  v;hether 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  e.\iEt.  H.^d 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  with 
the  majority  to  table  the  amendment. 

Schmitt  amendment  No.  153  reoi-ires 
disclosure  cf  a  f nancial  intcre.'rt  of  a 
spouse  or  dependent  only  if  the  interest 
is  in  the  constructive  control  of  the  re- 
porting individual.  Constructive  control 
is  foimd  if  the  enhancement  of  tl-.e  inter- 
est would  substantially  benefit  tJie  re- 
portmg  individual.  I  would  have  voted 
with  the  majority  for  this  amendment  as 
it  preffents  a  sensible  guidehne  for  de- 
termining when  the  interests  of  a  spou.se 
or  dependent  need  to  be  publicly  dis- 
closed in  order  to  give  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  any  potential  conflict  of  interest 
that  might  arise  for  the  reporting  indi- 
vidual. 

111.    OUTSIDE    EARNED   INCOME 

A.  Din-kin  amendment  No.  103  would 
have  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
"outside  earned  income,"  income  from  a 
family-cwned  iarin  which  did  not  em- 
ploy more  than  10  employees,  if  the  .serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Member  or  employee 
are  not  a  material  income-producing 
factor.  I  would  have  voted  to  table  the 
amendment  as  I  see  no  need  to  make  a 
special  exception  for  family  farms  over 
other  family  businesses  and  even  less 
reason  to  only  apply  it  to  farms  with  less 
than  JO  emplovees.  If  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining what  outside  earned  income 
will  be  limited  is  how  much  time  the 
Member  or  employee  devotes  to  the  busi- 
ness, additional  qualifications  on  the 
type  and  size  of  a  family  enterprise  are 
unnecessary. 

B.  Tower  unprinted  amendment  No.  96 
would  have  prohibited  any  Senator  or 
Senate  employee  making  $35,000  or  more 
from  accepting  any  Federal  subsidy  or 
any  income  from  an  enterprise  which  is 
regulated  or  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  with  the  majority  to  table 
this  amendment.  While  the  intent  of  tfie 
amendment  was  commendable,  as 
drafted  it  went  much  too  far  in  trying 
to  avoid  remote  conflicts  of  interest.  It 
would  have  prevented  anyone  employed 
by  the  Senate  from  having  a  savings  ac- 


count in  a  federally  regulated  bank. 
Senate  Resolution  110  provides  ample 
protections  against  real  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

For  the  same  reasons,  I  would  have 
voted  to  table  a  similar  Tower  amend- 
ment— unprinted  amendment  No.  97 — 
which  would  have  placed  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  subsidy  or  income  from  a  Fed- 
erally regulated  enterprise  that  a  Mem- 
ber or  employee  could  accept. 

IV.    CONFLICTS    OF    INTEHEST 

Durkin  amendment  No.  104.  The  res- 
olution currently  prohibits  a  Member, 
officer  or  employee  from  introducing  or 
aiding  the  prcsress  of  legislation  if  a 
principal  purpose  of  it  is  to  further  his 
pecuniary  interests.  The  Durkin  amend- 
ment would  have  broadened  it  so  that  if 
any  part  of  a  bill  had  tJiis  effect,  tlie 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  could  not 
in  any  way  aid  in  its  passage.  I  would 
have  voted  to  table  the  amendment  had 
I  been  pre.sent.  The  code  sufficiently 
safeguards  the  public  from  the  kind  of 
self-interest  legislation  by  the  provision 
this  .amendment  would  have  changed 
and  by  the  detailed  disclosure  provi- 
sions. 

v.    ■CNOPTICIAL    CrrjCE    ACCOUNTS 

Stevenson  amendm?nt  No.  146  would 
have  prohibited  Members  from. using  ex- 
cess campaign  contributions  for  office 
expenses.  Such  prohi'oition  would  have 
gone  into  effect  30  days  alter  the  Senate 
expanded  the  u.'ies  lor  which  official 
lunds  could  !je  used.  Had  1  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  This  amend- 
.ment  would  have  mandated  that  political 
funds  be  used  only  for  political  purposes 
and  that  official  funds  be  used  only  for 
official  purposes  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  basic  separstion  of  lunds  that  should 
have  been  made  a  long  time  ago. 

VI.    ENFORCEMENT 

Roth  amendment  No.  ICO  would  have 
establL-^hed  an  outside  three-member 
commisrJon  to  investigate  serious  alle- 
gations of  wrongdoing  against  Members 
or  Senate  officers  or  employees.  Its  find- 
ings would  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  which  could  make  any 
additional  investigation  it  feit  was  nec- 
essary and  would  recommend  appropri- 
ate action  to  the  Senate.  I  would  have 
vot-ed  with  the  majority  to  table  the 
amendment  because  no  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  concept  of  an  out- 
side group  composed  of  retired  Member's 
of  Congress  investigating  current  Mem- 
bers' conduct.  There  are  serious  consti- 
tutional as  well  as  practical  questions 
which  need  to  be  .studied  in  connection 
with  this  proposal  before  it  can  be  voted 
on  in  the  Senate. 

THE  TREATMENT  OP  TBANSPORTAT10N  I'NDEB 
THE  RULES  REQUIHING  FINANCIAL  DlSfXO- 
SURE  AND  RECOPT  OF  GIFTS  FROM  CERTAIN 
INDJVIDCAl.S 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  110  requires  the  disclosure  of 
transportation  received  with  a  value  in 
excess  of  $250  unless  that  transportation 
is  part  of  personal  hospitality  or  is  re- 
ceived from  a  relative. 

In  the  report  accompanying  Senate 
Resolution  110,  the  committee  has  tried 
to  be  very  clear  about  what  type  of  trans- 
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portation  must  be 
type  of  transportation  is 
be  reported.  With  respect 
portation   included   in 
tality,  the  report  is  suffic 
Transportation  on  a  pl?as 
by  an  individual  which 
Ing  or  other  transportatior 
an  iudividual  but  not  s 
commercial  transportation. 
clud'?d   in  personal 
more  detailed  discussion  of 
pitahty.  one  s-hould  refer 
Ti-.f>  rules  on  financial 
gifts  are  attempting  to  r3( 
pirting  of  or  the  regulation 
tatioa  which  is  provided  as 
tailed  definition  of  what  is 
found  in  each  of  these  ri„ 
is  received  as  a  reimVjursem 
than  necessary  expenses 
Thus,  if  a  Senator  is  going 
California  and  the  group  hi 
to  not  only  pays  for  his  pi 
California  but  also  his  plan 
Hawaii  for  the  v,eekend 
reimbursement  received  fo 
portation  to  and  froui  Ha 
other    than    a    necessary 
therefore  a  gift.  However, 
men  I  for  the  cost  of  tr 
sary  to  get  to  and  from 
engagement  which 
ceived  from  the  group  or 
which  the  Senator  is 
gift  but  a  reimbursement 
sary  expense. 

Similarly,  if  the  group  or 
whom  the  Senator  is  spea 
actual  trarioportation  in."; 
bursing    the    Senator    for 
transportation,  that  actual 
tion  necessary  to  get  to 
speaking  engagement  is  not 
therefore,  need  not  be 
not  prohibited. 

A  couole  of  examples  will 
trate  this  distinction.  If  a  S 
vited  to  speak  to  a  group  in 
of  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
he  could  only  speak  on  that 
his  transportation  can  be  pr 
from  Washington  in  such  a 
the  Senator  does  not  miss  e 
the  Senate  floor,  than  a 
provided  by  the  group  to  w 
ator  is  speaking  taking  the  S 
WasiiinBlon  to  the  speaking 
and  returning  the  Senator 
ton  would  be  transportation 
a  situation  where  the 
necessary  expense  and  is  not 
principle  is  not  limited  to 
tion    to   speaking    en^ag 
honoraria  are  received.  If  j 
requested  to  inspect  a  part 
kail  pipeline  and  the  trip  is 
Senator's  official  business,  ti^ 
to  and  from  the  pipeline  by  t 
building  the  pipeline  would 
transportation  provided  for 
to  perform  his  goveinmen 
a;;d  would  not  be  a  gift. 
large  corporation  told  the 
they  had  a  private  airplane 
be  at  his  disposal  any  Prida: 
to  take  him  back  to  his  h 
the  weekerjd,  this  would  be 
the  Senator  were  returning 
State  for  official  business. 
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A  good  deal  of  commonsense  will  be 
needed  to  apply  this  interpretation  of 
reportable  and  prohibited  transportation 
to   actual   everyday   situations.    Senate 
Resolution  110  provides  for  the  Ethics 
Committee  to  give  advisory  opinions  to 
help  guide  Senators  and  high-level  offi- 
cials in  determining  whether  transporta- 
tion is  covered  or  not  by  lules  XLII  and 
XLIII  of  the  proposed  Code  of  Official 
Conduct.  It  is  likely  that  transportation 
provided  in  a  private  airplane  by  a  lobby- 
ist or  corporation  with  a  political  action 
committee  would  be  a  gift  if  that  trans- 
portation  is   between   Washington   and 
the  Senator's  home  State  and  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  Involved  in  a  speakir.g  engage- 
ment, meeting,  or  inspection  tour  affect- 
ing that  corporation.  However,  private 
airplane  transportation  within  a  State, 
especially    the    larger    Western    States, 
where  a  corporation  provides  a  pr:\'ate 
airplane  for  a  Senator  to  inspect  a  facil- 
ity or  area  affected  by  the  corporation's 
activity,  is  much  more  likely  not  to  be  a 
gift. 

In  determining  whether  transportation 
is  a  gift,  whether  or  not  the  transporta- 
tion is  to  or  froi.i,  or  within  the  Senator  s 
home  State,  is  not  determinative.  Some- 
one can  receive  transportation  which  is 
not  a  gift  to  a  speaking  engagement  in  an 
other  State.  Further,  any  tran.<^portation 
received  for  personal  purposes  or  for 
vacation  purposes  would  always  be  a  gift 
and,  therefore,  covered  by  rules  XLII  and 
XLIII.     - 

One  further  point  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  applicabihty  of  rules  XLII 
and  XLIII  to  transportation.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
HO  that  if  a  Senator  travels  on  a  private 
airplane  owned  by  a  corporation,  that 
transportation  is  not  a  gift  if  the  Senator 
reimburses  the  owner  of  the  plane  for  the 
cost  of  the  equivalent  commercial  air 
transportation. 

Tiie  above  description  of  what  trans- 
portation is  considered  a  gift  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Senate  Ref-olution  110  was 
drafted  in  cooperation  with  Senator 
Stevens  who  raised  some  questions  about 
this  topic  a  few  days  ago.  Senator  Ste- 
vens, have  I  accurately  described  the 
treatment  of  transportation  and  is  that 
treatment  satistactory  to  you? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
would  like  to  thank  Senator  Nelson,  the 
manager  of  this  resolution,  and  his  staff 
for  working  with  me  and  luy  staff  to 
clarify  the  interpretation  of  the  proposed 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  with  respect  to 
transportation  received  by  a  Senator. 
Senator  Nelson  has  accurately  stated 
how  I  believe  the  code  should  be  inter- 
preted. 

I  have  a  series  of  additional  queations 
I  would  like  to  poae  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of  tlie 
code  in  this  area.  As  I  understand  the 
code,  if  a  group  of  Senators  go  fishing  on 
a  boat  owned  by  an  individual,  tliat  is 
personal  hospitality  and  is  not  covered 
by  rules  XLII  or  XLIII.  No  disclosure  is 
required  and  that  activity  is  not  pro- 
hibited eve: I  if  the  individur<.l  is  a  reg- 
istered lobbyi-st. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  fishing  boat  is 
owned  by  a  local  corporation  which  is 


not  a  registered  lobbyist  and  does  not- 
have  a  political  action  cohimittee,  the 
Senator  would  have  to  disclose  the  value 
of  the  use  of  the  boat  if  the  value  ex- 
ceeded $250  but  use  of  the  boat  would 
not  be  prohibited  under  rule  XLIII,  no 
matter  what  the  value  of  the  use  of  the 
boat. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  boat  is  owned 
by  a  corporation  with  a  political  action 
committee,  the  Senator  could  not  accept 
use  of  the  boat  worth  more  than  $100. 

Mr.  NEl.,SON.  That  is  correct.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the:  value  of  the  use  of 
the  boat  would  be  based  upon  the  cost 
of  renting  or  leasing  a  comparable  boat. 
If  10  people  go  out  for  a  day  on  a  boat 
and  a  comparable  boat  would  cost  $660  a 
day  to  rent,  the  value  of  the  use  of  the 
boat  to  each  individual  is  $66. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  lloor  manager  for  engaging  in  this 
very  informative  colloquy  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/hat  is 
the  will  of  tlie  Senate? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  ca'!  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBFRT  C.  BYItD.  Mr.  Pre.iident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoium  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'H^D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER  DAM 
AND  RESERVOIR— S.    1205 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  yesterday  in  my  office, 
with  Mrs.  Opal  Lucas  of  London,  Ky., 
who  Is  a  good  and  loyal  friend  of  fonner 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  and  a 
strong  leader  for  her  region  and  State. 

Mrs.  Lucas  brought  to  ms  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  1377  Ken- 
tucky Fifth  District  Lincoln  Day  Dinner. 
Tills  annual  banquet  at  Cumberland 
Falls  is  a  great  tradi*-ion  In  the  Fifth 
District  of  Kentucky,  where  my  father 
was  born.  I  fondly  recall  speaking  at  the 
Fifth  District  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  in  the 
past,  as  did  also  my  father  arid  my  wife's 
father.  Senator  Dirksen,  before  me. 

The  resolution  requests  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  name  the  Laurel 
River  Lake  in  Laurel  County,  Ky.,  the 
'John  Sherman  Cooper  Dam  and  Lake." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  To  name  this  beautiful, 
new  Corps  of  Engineers  lake — located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Senator  Cooper's  home — 


after  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
and  Ambassador  would  be  a  fitting  rec- 
ognition of  Senator  Cooper's  dedicated, 
long,  and  outstanding  service  to  his 
county,  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  my  colleagues  from  Ken- 
tucky, Senators  Huddleston  and  Ford. 
who  are,  I  believe,  on  the  floor  at  this 
time;  and  I  have  discussed  it  as  well  with 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  on  my  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Huddleston  and 
FOHD,  and  I  ask  for  its  appropriate  re- 
ferraJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

feiTcd. 

Exhibit  1 

Resolt-'tion  Requesting  the  Abmy  Corps  of 

Enci.neers  to  Name  the  Laurel  River  Dam 

THE    John    Sherman     Cooper    Dam     and 

Reservoir 

Whereas,  the  Laural  River  Dam  and  Lake 
Js  an  actuality,  largely  through  the  efforts 
cf  our  own  distinguished,  lormer  United 
States   Senator,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  and. 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  dam  and  reservoir 
IS  a  boon  to  this  and  neighboring  counties, 
;n  that  it  provides  much  needed  energy  and 
wiakes  accessible  to  man  the  varied  beauties 
of  nature — fauna-fiora-rocks,  nils  and  all 
facets  of  nature  at  its  best,  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  boat- 
ers, water  skiers,  and  fisherman  and  lovers 
of  nature  In  such  fashion  that  It  has  caused 
hnd  will  cause  this  region  to  blossom  as  the 
"Rose  of  Sharon,''  and. 

Whereas,  the  dedicated  efforts  of  other 
great  statesmen  who  worked  unceasingly  to 
procure  the  selfsame  benefits  to  a  particular 
area  have  been  honored  to  have  these  named 
for  them,  to  wit — "Barkley  Lake"  in  western 
Kentucky;  "Norrls  Lake"  In  east  Tennessee; 
"Sam  Rayburn  Lake''  in  Texas,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  and, 

Whereas,  John  Sherman  Cooper  l.s  recog- 
nized throughout  the  nation  and  the  world 
as  an  outstanding  United  States  Senator;  an 
outstanding  Ambassador  to  India,  and  more 
recently,  an  outstanding  Ambassador  of  this 
nation  to  East  Germany;  and, 

Whereas,  the  life  of  John  Sherman  Cooper 
Jcr  the  most  part,  in  war  and  peace,  has 
been  dedicated  to  public  service,  not  only 
for  this  state  and  nation,  but  for  the  entire 
■world,  and  is  so  recognized  by  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  Independents,  who  all  attest 
that  he  has  fulfilled  the  admonition  of  the 
Master,  who  said:  "He  that  would  be  great- 
est of  all,  let  him  be  servant  of  all."  John 
Sherman  Cooper  throughout  his  entire  ca- 
reer has  observed  the  commandment  of  the 
Man  of  Callilee,  and. 

Whereas,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  both  in 
private  life  and  public  life  has  emulated  the 
great  emancipator,  Lincoln,  that  we  honor 
here  tonight.  In  humility,  service,  faith, 
compassion,  justice,  humor  and  other  quali- 
ties of  greatness.  We,  the  members  of  the 
Filth  District  Lincoln  Republican  Club 
think  that  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  Laurel  River  Dam  and  Lake  be 
Tian-.ed  in  honor  of  the  faithful,  dedicated 
servant  of  all  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth cf  Kentucky  to  the  "John  Sherman 
Cocper  Dam  and  Lake,  '  and. 

Whereas,  this  great  statesman,  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  like  Ulysses  of  old,  has  traveled 
B  Mttle  further,  thought  a  little  deepier,  and 
striven  always  to  steer  his  party  in  the  right 
direction,  by  this  Resolution  may  we  show 
cur    gratit\ide    to    Senator    Cooper,    whose 


motto  for  serving,  his  party  has  been,  "To 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. ' 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  orga- 
nization. In  its  39th  annual  session,  request 
that  Laurel  River  Lake  and  Dam  be  renamed, 
"The  John  Sherman  Cooper  Lake  and  Dam  " 
in  honor  of  the  memorable  services  of  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  and  be  It  further  resolved 
that  all  civic  clubs  in  this  region  make  the 
same  request  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
name  the  lake  and  dara  in  honor  of  this 
great  statesman. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  in  sup- 
porting this  proposal  in  naming  this 
beautiful  lake  and  dam  located  in  Laurel 
County,  Ky.,  very  near  the  birthplace  of 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  after  this 
distinguished  Kentuckian  and  distin- 
guished American. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember  in  Ken- 
tucky the  name  of  John  Sherman  Cooper 
has  been  prominent  among  our  states- 
men and  among  our  public  ofBcials. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to  be 
serving  in  the  seat  held  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  Senator  Cooper  prior  to  his 
retirement  from  this  body. 

Senator  Cooper  was  a  gentleman  cer- 
tainly in  the  finest  Kentucky  tradition, 
and  we  are  proud  of  that  tradition  in 
Kentucky,  proud  of  the  sons  of  Kentucky 
whom  we  have  sent  forth  not  only  to  this 
capital  but  throughout  the  world  to  serve 
the  people. 

Senator  Cooper  did  serve  Kentucky  in 
the  legal  profession,  as  a  county  judge,  as 
a  State  legislator,  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Certainly  he  served  the 
entire  Nation  not  only  as  a  Senator  but 
as  an  Ambassador  to  India,  as  an  adviser 
to  Secretaries  of  State  and  to  Presidents 
and,  most  recently,  in  a  very  important 
post,  as  our  first  Ambassador  to  East 
Germany. 

Greater  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  State  has  been  a  hallmark  of  John 
Sherman  Cooper.  He  is  not  of  my  party. 
He  represents  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and  that  makes  him  some- 
thing of  a  political  phenomenon  as  far  as 
our  State  of  Kentucky  is  concerned  be- 
cause even  though  he  was  not  always  suc- 
ces.sful  in  his  attempts  for  reelection,  as 
no  Republican  could  expect  to  be  in  the 
Democartic  State  of  Kentucky,  he  did 
enjoy  a  longer  tenure  in  public  office 
than  any  other  Republican  and  virtually 
was  unbeatable  as  he  reached  the  end  of 
his  long  and  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice. 

The  reason  he  was  .so  acceptable  to  all 
Kentuckians,  as  he  was ,  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, was  that  all  of  his  actions  in  pubhc 
office  reflected  the  general  good  of  the 
public.  He  never  resorted  to  narrow  par- 
tisanship in  any  capacity  in  which  he 
served  the  American  people  or  the  people 
of  Kentucky. 

The  naming  of  this  particular  facility, 
this  beautiful  lake  and  dam,  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  because  Senator  Cooper 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  ef- 
fort to  preserving  the  natural  heritage 
we  have  in  this  country ;  he  was  active  in 
wilderness  legislation  in  the  Wild  Rivers 
Act,  and  the  National  Historical  Preser- 
vation Act. 

There  are  many  in  this  body  who  are 


more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
service  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  than  I 
am  and  what  he  meant  to  this  body  and 
what  his  service,  for  instance,  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  meant 
to  this  entire  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

So  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  reiter- 
ate that  service  and  the  high  esteem 
those  who  served  with  hiai  and  knew 
him  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  felt  for 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

I  would  just  say  again  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  this  movement,  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  who 
knew  John  Sherman  Cooper  well  from 
his  early  childhood,  has  initiated  this  ac- 
tion, and  I  join  wholeheartedly  in  his 
effort  and  recommend  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
and  my  colleague  from  Tennessee  in  en- 
deavoring to  honor  this  outstanding 
Kentuckian,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  a 
man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
public  service,  service  at  the  county  level. 
State  level,  nationally,  and  on  the  inter- 
national scene. 

Only  this  week  the  former  Senator  and 
Ambassador  was  in  my  office  working 
with  my  staff  and  with  me  to  assist  us  in 
our  efforts  to  help  a  local  group. 

This  distinguished  Kentuckian  is  still 
interested  in  people  and  is  still  working 
for  them. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  name  this 
lake  and  this  dam  for  John  Sherman 
Cooper  because  this  area  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful area. 

It  is  one  he  recognized  at  an  early 
date,  and  one  he  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
about.  This  area  will  be  one  that  those 
who  are  sportsmen  will  enjoy,  it  is  one 
that  those  who  are  nature  lovers  will 
enjoy,  and  those  who  would  go  and  relax 
in  the  tranquil  area  of  the  countryside 
will  enjoy. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  this  effort  is 
being  made  and  I,  too,  feel  this  is  just  a 
small  token  of  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
and  of  this  country  to  say  to  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  that  "we  appreciate  your 
work,  we  appreciate  your  dedication  as  a 
public  servant,  we  appreciate  your  faith- 
fulness in  your  duty  as  a  public  servant." 

I,  too,  hope  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee will  work  very  quicky  in  sending 
this  back  to  the  Senate  floor  so  that  we 
might  take  tlie  necessary  steps  to  make 
his  a  permanent  thing  and  name  it,  the 
dam  and  the  lake,  after  this  distin- 
guished Kentuckian. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry   nominations  which 
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were  referred  to  the  apprjjpriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  receivfed  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  thef  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


BUDGET     OP     THE 
COLUMBIA— MESSAGE 
PRESIDENT— PM  61 


DIJ  TRICT 
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The  Presiding  Officer 
Senate  the  following 
President  of  the  United  £ 
was    referred    to    the 
Appropriations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uni  ed  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  I  am  today 
transmitting  for  your  cons  deration  the 
budget  of  the  District  of  (folumbia  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

JimIiy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  Marck  31,  1977. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 


disi  grees 


Compensat  on 
yes  r 
si  ch 


S«nate 
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At   11:50  ajn..  a  message 
House  of  Representatives 
Mr.    Hackney,   one   of    its 
nounced  that  the  House 
amend;uents  of  the  Senat< 
(H.R.  4800)    to  extend  the 
Unemployment 
1974  for  an  additional 
the  trigger  provisions  in 
for  oUier  purposes;  agrees 
ference  requested  by  the 
disagreeing   votes    of    the 
thereoa;  and  that  Mr.  Ullm 
MAN,  Mr.  Ramcel,  Mr.  Stark 
Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr 
Vander  Jact,  and  Mr.  Ke 
pointed  managers  of  the 
the  part  of  the  House. 

Tlie  message  also  announcjed 
Speaker  has  appointed  as 
the    United    States 
Canada-U.S. 

Mr.  Fascell,  chairman;  Mr. 
California,  vice  chairman; 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  CAVANAUC^i 
EwEN,   Mr.   Winn,   Mr. 
Mr.  Jeffords. 

The  message  further 
the    House    has     agreed 
amendment,  the  concurren 
(S.  Con.  Res.  8)  authorizinj 
ing  of  the  committee  print 
Accounting  Establishment" 
document. 


delegat  ion 


that  the 

nembers  of 

of    the 

Interpariiamei^tary  Group 

Johnson  of 

•Ir.    BOLAND. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Mc- 

Go4)DLTNG,  and 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROJC 
TIVE    DEPARTMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 
the  Senate  the  following 
tions  which  were  referred  a 

EC-1025.   A  letter  from   the 
the  Navy  transmitting  a  dral. 
legislation  to  amend  section  40  i 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
for  transporting  a  house  traili  r 
dwelUng   by   a   member   of   th 
services,  and  for  other  pur^ 
companying  papers);  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1026.  A  letter  from  the  D*)uty  Aseist- 
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Secretary  of 

of  proposed 

of  title  37. 

restrictions 

or  mobile 

uniformed 

(with  ae- 

Cimmlttee  on 


ant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and 
Housing,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law, 
notice  of  28  construction  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Army  National  Guard  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1027.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
ConRail  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
summary  of  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  for  the 
nine  month  period  ending  December  31,  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-1028.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  Federal  activi- 
ties related  to  welfare  programs  for  the 
period  from  July  1,  1975.  to  June  30,  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1029.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Ed- 
ucation of  Disadvantaged  Children  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1977  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
(v,-ith  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hunukii  Resources. 

EC-1030.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  to  provide  for  appellate  re- 
view of  sentence  In  certain  circumstances 
(with  accompanjrtng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1031.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Uni'.ed  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Recruit- 
ment and  Retention  of  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Health  Care  Workers  are  not  Major 
Problems"  (HRD-77-57,  March  31,  1977) 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1032.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  Hating  of  names  of  persons 
who  have  f-led  the  reports  for  fiscal  year  1976 
as  required  by  s?ctlon  410(b)  of  Public  Law 
91-121  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-115.  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  26 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Montana  requesting  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  take  Into  consideration 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  raise  the 
general  160-acre  limitation  on  lands  under 
single  ownership  which  may  be  Irrigated 
from  Federal  reclamation  projects  to  reflect 
varying  cUmatic  and  soil  and  conditions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energj'  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  26 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  requesting  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  take  Into  consideration 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  raise  the 
general  160-acre  limitation  on  lands  under 
single  ownership  which  may  be  irrigated 
from  Federal  reclamation  projects  to  re- 
flect varying  climatic  and  soli  conditions 
"Whereas,    the   Reclamation   Act   of    1902 
generally  provides  that  no  water  may  be  sold 
for   lands   in  excess  of  160   acres  In  single 
ownership;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of 
1926  provides  in  effect  that  the  owners  of 
irrigable  lands  In  excess  of  160  acres  must 
dispose  of  this  excess  before  they  can  receive 
water  from  a  federal  project;  and 

"Whereas,  due  to  the  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  of   a   great   portion   of   Montana 


and  of  the  other  Northwestern  States  a  160- 
acre  parcel  Is  not  an  economic  agricultural 
production  unit;  and 

"Whereas,  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
of  a  great  portion  of  Montana  and  of  the 
other  Northwestern  States  require  a  farm  or 
ranch  unit  containing  In  excess  of  160  Irri- 
gable acres  In  order  to  achieve  a  viable  agri- 
cultural production  unit  which  can  support 
a  family;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Montana  owns  sub- 
stantial acreages  of  potentially  Irrigable  land 
within  Irrigation  districts;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  grant 
exemptions  from  the  160-acre  limitation  to 
the  Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservancy 
District;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956  has  been  construed  to  grant 
an  exemption  from  the  160-acre  limitation. 
"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Houss  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana : 

"That,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  requested  to  take  Into  consideration  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions  and  raise  the  gen- 
eral 160-acre  limitation  on  lands  under 
single  ownership,  and  provide  special  previ- 
sions allowing  additional  acreage  to  lessees 
of  state  land,  which  may  be  Irrigated  from 
Federal  Reclamation  Projects  to  reflect  vary- 
ing climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  state 
ownership. 
"Be  It  further  resolved: 
"That,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  Montana  congressional 
delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States." 

POM-116.  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  270 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  memorializing 
Congress  to  allow  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  to  remain  In  the  hands  of  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  270 
"Whereas,  coal  Is  our  nation's  most  abun- 
dant fossil  fuel;  and 

"Whereas,  our  nation  faces  an  energy  crisis 
of  potentially  devastating  proportions,  with 
coal  being  the  only  reliable  and  proven  en- 
ergy source  available  to  meet  our  needs  for 
the  foreseeable  future;  and 

"Whereas,  over  one-half  of  our  total  coal 
production  now  comes  from  surface  mines; 
and 

"Whereas,  recognizing  the  necessity  to 
properly  control  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations,  Virginia  and  thirty-seven 
other  states,  Including  all  major  coal  produc- 
ing states,  now  have  surface  mining  laws; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  laws  are  based  on  the  de- 
sires and  Judgements  of  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  states,  taking  into  account  differ- 
ences in  climate,  terrain,  coal  quality  and 
quantity,  transportation  facilities,  and  other 
unique  considerations;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  overwhelming  evidence 
that  House  Resolution  2  and  similar  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress  would  result  in  reduced  coal 
production,  greater  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil.  Increased  unemployment  in  the  coal-pro- 
ducing counties  of  Virginia  and  other  states, 
and  unnecessary  economic  disruptions 
throughout  our  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  voted  overwhelmingly  on  September 
twenty-nine,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-six, 
at  their  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  convention  to  with- 
draw their  previous  support  of  federal  coal 
and  surface  mining  legislation;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  regulation  of  coal 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  should  re- 
main the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  se»- 
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eral  states,  and  that  Congress  should  refrain 
from  forcing  federal  Intrusion  Into  this  area 
which  is,  and  ought  to  remain,  a  matter 
properly  under  the  control  of  those  citizens 
directly  affected;  and,  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  Is  hereby  Instructed  to 
send  copies  of  this  resolulton  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress as  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  this 
body." 


j  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

I  The  following  reports  of  committees 
;  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Special  Report  entitled  "History,  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  a  Summary'  of  Legislative  Activities 
during  the  94th  Congress  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs  (Rept.  No. 
95-79). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources : 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  Review 
Activity"  (Rept.  No.  95-80). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  Review 
Activity"  (Rept.  No.  95-81). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business: 

Arthur  Vernon  Weaver,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resoiuces : 

Mary  Berry,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Ernest  LeRoy  Boyer,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

<The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

David  Emerson  Mann,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

William  James  Perry,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


and,  by  unsmimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1190.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  to  establish 
for  those  agencies  requirements  and  guide- 
lines regarding  policy  and  procedures:  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Percy,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Bellmon, 

and  Mr.  Dole)  : 

S.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Human 

Development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1192.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
certain  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1193.  A  bill  to  authorize  915  million  for 
the  Government  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey,   Mr.    Stevenson,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Huddles- 
ton,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Buhdick,  Mr. 
Metcalf,    Mr.   Eastland,    Mr.    Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Eagleton,   Mr.   Hat- 
field, and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  1194.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  n,-  VXI,  XT, 
XVI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Improved  administra- 
tion of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program,  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  prograni,  and  the  medicare  pro- 
gram by  a  newly  established  Independent  So- 
cial   Security    Administration,    to    separate 
social  security   trust  fund   Items   from   the 
general  Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the  mail- 
ing of   certain   notices   with  social   security 
and   supplemental   security   Income   benefit 
checks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.    1195.   A  bill   to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion  or    compensation    reduced    because   of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.    1196.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Alfred 
Feghall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 
services  which  may  be  performed  by  a  dentist 
on  the  same  basis  as  presently  allowed  for 
physicians  under  the  medicare  program,  and 
to  authorize  payment  under  such  program 
for  all  inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
in    connection    with    dental    procedures   re- 
quiring  hospitalization;    to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1199.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  agency  rule- 
making by  establishing  paperwork  control 
mechanisms  by  expanding  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  and  by  enabling  the 
President  to  delay  the  implementation  of 
certain  rules  for  one  year  to  allow  a  more 
comprehensive'  analysis  of  congressional  in- 
tent and  public  Impact,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,     Mr.     McGovern,     Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey,   Mr.    Hathaway,    and    Mr. 
Hollings)  : 
S.   1200.   A  bill   to   amend  section  306(a) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  prescribe  criteria  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  grants  made  under  such 
section,  to  prescribe  the  priority  of  applicants 
for  loans  and  grants  under  such  section,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.   1201.  A  bill   to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  congressional 
employees  with  long  periods  of  service  with 
the   same   Member   of   Congress   to   receive 
Civil  Service  retirement  credit  for  employ- 
ment by  the  Member  during  a  break  in  serv- 
ice of  the  Member;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CHLTtcH)  : 
S.  1202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  lands  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior by  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  sale  to  farmers 
damaged  by  the  Teton  flood;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    LAXALT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Garn,      Mr.     McCluhe,     and     Mr. 
Melcher)  : 
S.  1203.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1676  relating 
to  certain  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.   1204.  A  bill   entitled   "The  Saccharin 
Control  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Huddleston.  and  Mr.  Ford)  : 
S.  1205.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lake  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Laurel  River  Lake  "  on  the 
Laurel  River,  Kentucky,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  John  Sherman  Cooper  Lake 
and  that  the  dam  forming  sxich  lake  shall 
hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  John  Sherman 
Cooper  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.  42.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  year  1977  as  the 
"Year  of  Education"  in  honor  of  the  Luba- 
vitcher  Rebbe,  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson;  to  the  CX>mmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1190.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
to  establish  for  those  agencies  require- 
ments and  guidelines  regarding  policy 
and  procedure;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

foreign  relations  AtTTHORIZATION  ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR    1978 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years,  for  purposes  of  eflBciency,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  dealt 
with  the  annual  authorizations  for  vari- 
ous foreign  affairs  agencies  through  a 
consolidated  Foreign  Relations  Authori- 
zation Act,  rather  than  by  means  of  in- 
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dividual  bills  for  each 
mitted  by  the  executive  bra  rich 
nlbus  bill  has  proven  to  be 
legislative  vehicle;  It  and 
elgn  Assistance  Act  now 
two  major  pieces  of  annua 
fairs  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  now 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
cal  year  1978,  which  consists 
the  provisions  of  the  sever  ;il 
mitted  by  the  admlnlstratii  >n 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations 
State  Department,  the  U.S. 
Agency,    the   Board    for 
Broadcasting,  and  the  Arms 
Disarmament  Agency.  The 
tee  on  International  Operations 
I  am  chairman,  will  be 
State,  USIA,  and  BIB  reque*s 
In  this  bill  in  the  weeks  ahead 
which  time  the  Arms  Control 
mittee  chaired  by  Senator 
considering  the  ACDA  requtst 
pate  that  the  full  committee 
after  considering  the 
made  by  the  two  subcommittees 
out,  with  appropriate 
bill  I  have  just  Introduced. 
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an effective 
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He  added  that  people  throughout  the 
Nation  want  and  can  benefit  from  more 
authoritative  guidance  about  nutrition, 
that  there  Is  much  already  known  which 
has  not  been  transmitted,  and  that  there 
are  still  many  gaps  in  our  understanding 
of  nutrition  which  must  be  filled  by  in- 
tensified research. 

Both  the  fiscal  year  1977-81  and  fiscal 
year  1978-82  forward  plans  for  Health, 
DHEW.  emphasize  the  importance  of 
nutrition  research  and  programs. 

The  hearing  record  already  has  pro- 
vided substantial  evidence  of  the  poten- 
tial savings  if  Americans  ate  a  better  diet. 
Tho  No.  1  Idller  in  the  United  States,  car- 
diovascular disease,  is  costing  $60  billion 
a  year  alone  from  health  care  expendi- 
tures and  lost  productivity.  USDA  esti- 
mated that  a  better  diet  could  reduce  this 
cost  by  25  percent. 

It  is  equally  important  to  consider  the 
significant  reduction  in  morbidity  which 
can  result  from  an  improved  diet.  En- 
hanced learning  capacity  in  our  infants 
and  children,  fewer  sick  leave  days 
among  the  adult  working  population,  and 
greater  vitality  for  Americans  of  all  ages 
are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  can 
Increase  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Nation. 

The  sense  of  the  Nutrition  Committee 
is  that  the  United  States  must  begin  to 
redress  the  past  overemphasis  on  disease 
oriented,  curative  medicine;  and  that 
since  we  all  must  eat  to  live,  nutrition 
and  diet  is  one  place  that  all  Americans 
can  and  should  take  responsibility  for 
Improving  their  own  health  and  the 
quality  of  their  lives. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  addressing  the  need 
for  a  preventive  emphasis  in  health— 
away  from  sickness  and  toward  the  con- 
cept of  wellness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  Health  Maintenance  and 
Health  Promotion  Act  of  1977". 

FINDINCS 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  many  of  today's  health  problems  are 
caused  by  a  variety  of  factors  not  suscep- 
tible to  medical  solutions  or  to  direct  in- 
tervention by  a  health  provider; 

(2)  health  care  costs  were  $135  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  of  which  40  percent  were 
Federal  dollars,  and  are  projected  to  be  $230 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1980; 

(3)  our  rapidly  escalating  health  care 
costs  are  not  producing  a  commensurate 
Increase  In  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
health: 

(4)  the  average  life  expectancy  for  a  white 
male  age  45  has  Increased  by  only  3.6  years 
between  1900  and  1973. 

(5)  In  fiscal  year  1976.  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  spent  an  amount  for  "prevention 
and  protection"  which  represents  only  3.1 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  health  budget 
and  less  than  1  percent  of  all  United  States 
health  care  expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1976; 

(6)  to  a  substantial  degree  an  Individual's 
behavior  and  lifestyle  such  as  smoking,  al- 
cohol consumption,  exercise,  hoiirs  of  sleep, 


stress,  and  dietary  habits,  are  capable  of 
both  causing  and  preventing  certain  chron- 
ic and  degenerative  disease  problems  in- 
cluding cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  dia- 
betes, and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

(7)  6  of  the  10  leading  causes  of  death 
In  the  United  States  are  related  to  diet; 

(8)  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  overall 
savings  of  20  percent  In  the  yearly  cost  of 
medical  care  could  be  achieved  through 
an  Improved  diet; 

(9)  there  are  still  many  gaps  In  our  un- 
derstanding of  nutrition  which  will  require 
Intensified  research; 

(10)  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  begin  to  address  the  past  overem- 
phasis on  disease-oriented,  curative  medi- 
cine and  begin  a  preventive  approach  to  the 
study  of  certain  chronic  and  degenerative 
diseases. 

1»UR  POSES 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  establish  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  a  Bureau  of  Human  Development, 
having  a  preventive  and  curative,  noncate- 
gorlcal  perspective  on  health,  and  consist- 
ing of  two  new  Institutes : 

(A)  the  National  Institute  of  Family 
Health. 

(B)  the  National  Institute  on  Population 
Sciences,  which  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  National  Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  three  existing  In- 
stitutes: 

(C)  the  National  Institute  of  General  Med- 
ical Sciences, 

(D)  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  and 

(E)  the  National  Institute  on  Environmen- 
tal Health  Sciences, 

(2)  establish  the  position  of  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Preventive  Medicine  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Director,  NIH, 

(3)  rename  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Maintenance 
and  Promotion, 

(4)  Include  In  the  mission  of  the  Bureau 
•of  Human  Development   such   priorities   as 

nutrition,  genetics,  and  epidemiology, 

(5)  revise  and  expand  the  mission  at  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Maintenance  and 
Promotion  for  such  priorities  as  nutrition, 
health  education  and  epidemiology,  and 

(6)  provide  lead  agency  responsibility  with 
regard  to  a  national  Initiative  for  preventive 
medicine,  health  maintenance  and  health 
promotion  to  the  Bureau  of  Human  Develop- 
ment; the  National  Center  for  Health  Main- 
tenance and  Promotion;  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research;  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics;  and  the  Office  of 
Health  Information  and  Health  Promotion 
In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

TITLE  I— BUREAU  OF  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  101.  Part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OF   NATIONAL    BIHtEAXr   OF 
HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  441.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  a  National  Bu- 
reau of  Human  Development  (hereinafter  In 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Bureau*)  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting,  supporting,  and  fos- 
tering basic  and  applied  research  and  train- 
ing relating  to  the  maintenance  of  health, 
and  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  by 
the  study  of  the  continuum  of  human  devel- 
opment not  limited  to  but  Including  human 
reproduction,  fertility  and  heredity,  child 
and  maternal  health,  adolescent  health,  fam- 
ily health  and  the  special  health  problems 
and  requirements  of  adults,  particularly 
those  related  to  aging  and  the  aged;  by  the 
study  of  man-made  agents  In  the  environ- 
ment which  impact  on  the  continuum  of 
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human  development;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  non-categorical  perspective  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  bio- 
medical and  social  science  research  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  maintaining  a  strong 
basic  research  effort  In  general  medical  sci- 
ence and  human  biology  and  giving  special 
attention  to  Bureau -wide  priorities  not  lim- 
ited to  but  including  nutrition,  genetics,  epi- 
demiology and  where  justified  longer-term 
research  programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  upon  recom- 
mendations from  the  Director  of  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau shall  report  directly  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  B'areau  shall  establish  an  In- 
formation Office  for  Human  Development  Re- 
search to  collect,  catalog,  and  analyze  all  in- 
formation derived  from  studies  which  have 
been  and  are  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  and  disseminate  such 
Information  Insofar  as  feasible  through  pub- 
lication, conferences,  meetings,  and  other 
forms  of  communication  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  any  person  concerned  with  Human 
Development  Research  in  any  country. 

"(c)  With  regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  there  is  estahli-shed  a  National  Hu- 
man Developmert  Policy  Advisory  Board 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Board")  to  be  composed  of  22  members  as 
follows: 

"'(1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Associate  Director 
for  Preventive  Medicine  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  HeaUh,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  chief  med- 
ical officer  of  the  Veterans'  Adrcinistrat-on 
(or  designee),  a  medical  officer  derlgnated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Health  Information  and 
Health  Promotion  shall  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Boarr.,  without  voting  status. 
The  remaining  mc-mbers  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  from  persons  v,ho  are  among 
the  leading  scientific  or  medical  authori- 
ties outstanding  in  the  fields  related  to  the 
Bureau's  activities.  Each  appointed  mymber 
of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
persons  who  by  virtue  of  their  training,  ex- 
perience, and  background  are  especially  qual- 
ified to  appraise  the  programs  of  the  Bureau. 

""(2)  (A)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  upon  recommendation  by 
the  Bureau  Director.  Not  more  than  3  shall 
be  scientists  or  physicians  and  not  less  than 
two  shall  be  representatives  from  the  gen- 
eral public.  Of  these  five,  one  shall  be  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  represent  the  Institute 
for  Family  Health,  one  shall  be  particularly 
qualified  to  represent  the  Justitute  on  Pop- 
ulation Sciences,  one  shall  be  partlculaily 
qualified  to  represent  the  Institute  for  Gen- 
eral Medical  Sciences,  one  shall  be  parflc- 
ularly  qualified  to  represent  the  Institute  on 
Aging,  and  one  shall  be  particularly  quali- 
fied to  represent  the  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences. 

'"(B)  Members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  serve  four-year  terms  ex- 
cept that  of  the  members  first  appointed,  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one  shall  be 
appointed  for  two  years,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three  years,  and  two  shall  be 
appointed  for  four  years. 

'"(3)  Two  members  (one  a  physician  or 
scientist  and  one  a  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public)  shall  be  appointed  by  each  In- 
stitute Director  of  the  Bureau  to  serve  for 
two  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed,  three  physicians  or  scientists  and 
two  representatives  from  the  general  public 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  and  of  the 
five,  one  each  shall  come  from  each  Institute 
In  the  Bureau.  These  10  members  shall  be 
chosen  from  those  members  already  having 


served  two  years  on  their  respective  Institute 
Advisory  Councils. 

""(d)  (1)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  or  her  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Appointed  members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  and  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  their  term  tmtil  their 
successors  have  taken  office. 

"(2)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  af- 
fect Its  activities,  and  12  members  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

""(e)  One  of  the  Bureau  Director's  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Bureau  Director  to  serve  as  chairperson  for 
f.  two-year  term. 

""(f)  "The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Bureau  Director  or  the  Chairperson,  but 
not  less  than  4  times  a  year  and  shall  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  Bureau  Director  with  rec- 
ommendations on  Bureau  Research  policy 
priorities,  budget  requests  and  allocations, 
and  the  future  direction  and  mission  of  the 
Bureau. 

"'(g)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  des- 
ignate a  mombcr  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

""(h)  The  Board  may  hold  such  hearmgs. 
take  such  testimony  and  sit  and  acL  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  deems  advisa- 
ble to  Investigate  programs  and  activities  of 
the  National  Human  Development  Program. 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  submit  a  repo-t  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year  on 
the  progi-css  of  the  National  Human  Develop- 
ment Program  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  its  objectives. 

"'(J)  Members  of  the  Board  v;ho  are  net 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  th5y  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Board  compensation  at  rat^s  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in 
effect  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 
Including  travel  time;  and  all  members, 
while  so  serving  away  from  th<?!r  homrs  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
trai'el  expanses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703.  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"'{k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$475,000,000.00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  197R,  $575,000,000.00  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1979,  and 
$700,000,000.00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980. 

"NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY  HEALTH 

"Sec.  442.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Bureau  a  National  Tristitute  of 
Family  Kealth  (hereinafter  In  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Family  Health  Institute") 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  441.  with 
regard  to  research  and  training  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disorders  throueh 
the  study  of  Institute  priorities,  not  limited 
to  but  Including,  nutrition,  genetics,  and 
epidemiology.  In  order  to  determine  the 
origins  of  disease;  to  understand  the  proc- 
es.'ses  of  normal  maternal,  paternal  and  child 
health;  to  solve  specific  disorders,  diseases, 
and  health  problems  which  Impede  or  pre- 
vent optimum  maternal,  paternal  and  child 
health;  to  contribute  to  the  maximum  well- 
being  of  pregnant  women  and  the  children 
they  bear;  to  minimize  the  risks  of  having 
children  damaged  bv  mental  retardation  or 
other  developmental  d1s<»bllltlps;  and  to  fa- 
cilitate tho  optimal  gKywth  and  development 
of  children. 

"(b)  The  Family  Health  Institute  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  301  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search which  specifically  relates  to  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome. 


"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Family  Health  In- 
stitute shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
upon  reconunendatlons  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Family  Health  Institute  shall 
serve  as  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau 
in  order  to  participate  In  the  Bureau's  policy 
and  budget  process  which  includes  but  is  not 
limited  to  the  setting  of  priorities;  presen- 
tations before  the  Dlrectx)r  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  the  Secretary  for  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Congress;  and 
Interacting  with  any  other  health  or  related 
agencies. 

•'(d)(1)  There  is  established  a  National 
Family  Health  Advisory  Council  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Family  Health  Oouncil') 
to  advise,  con.sult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  tho  Institute  Director,  at 
meetings  held  not  less  than  3  times  each 
year,  with  regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
Family  Health  Institute  established  under 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  Family  Health  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  at  Health  who  shall  serve  as 
chairperson,  the  A-ssociate  Director  for  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration  a  medical  officer 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defen««, 
and  a  member  desipna*:ed  by  the  Director. 
Office  of  the  Child  Deve:opment,  who  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  members;  and  12  members 
appointed  by  tiie  Secretary  upon  recommen- 
dations from  the  Director  of  the  Family 
Health  Institute.  Six  cf  siich  members  shall 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  leading  sci- 
entific and  medical  av;t.horltles  in  basic  and 
applied  resear'-h  and  training  In  the  bio- 
medical, behavioral,  and  social  sciences.  Six 
of  such  members  shall  be  providers  of  fam- 
ily health  services,  and  members  of  the 
general  public,  including  represertatlves  of 
women's  group:;,  youth  groups,  consumer 
groups  and  minority  gro-jps,  and  experts  In 
law,  economics,  and  relevant  field:3;  and  may 
include  additional  ex  officio  members  as 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  Us  funct:on3. 
Each  appointed  member  of  the  Family 
Health  Council  shalt  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years  except  that  any  memb«s 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
or  her  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that,  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  three  yenrs.  three  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall  bold  office 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment.  !'o 
more  than  two  members  from  cither  the  .sci- 
entist and  physician  group,  or  the  general 
public  may  be  selected  in  any  one  year. 
None  of  the  members  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  until  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  end  of  his  or  her  preceding  term. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  FamUy  Health  Coun- 
cil who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  tlie 
United  States  shall  receive  for  each  cay 
they  are  engaged  in  the  perforniRnce  of  the 
duties  of  the  Family  Health  Council  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  Including 
travel  time;  and  all  members,  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  In 
the  same  manner  as  such  expenses  are  au- 
thorized by  section  6703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  staff,  in- 
formation, and  ether  assistance  as  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 
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"(5)  The  Family  Health 
svime  all  duties,  functions,  and 
National    Advisory   Health 
to   the  research   or   training 
which    the    Family    Health 
llshed  under  this  part  Is 

"(e)   The  Secretary,  through 
of  the  Institute  established 
tlon,  shall  carry  out  the 
301  with  respect  to  the  conduc 
of  research  In  Family  Health 
out  the  Family  Health  progran 
Uy  Health  Institute,  the  Famlfy 
rector  shall : 

"(1)  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  plan  and  develop  an 
tenslfled,  and  coordinated  famfy 
search   program  encompassing 
programs  of  the  National  Instl 
Health    and    Human 
existed  prior  to  the  dote  of 
this  section; 

"(2)     expeditiously    utilize 
search  facilities  and  personne 
tional  Institutes  of  Health 
exploration  of  opportunities  In 
cla!  promise  to  advance 
fields  of  Family  Health; 

"(3)     encourage    and 
Health     research     by 
where    there    Is    evidence    of 
capacity  for  such   research 
contracts  with  tuch  conimercla 

"(4)   make  grants  and  enter 
with  public  or   nonprofit  prlv 
Institutions,  organizations,   an( 
vlduals    engaged    In    scientific 
Family  Health; 

"(6)  establish,  support  and 
grams     of     training     In     the 
sciences  and  disciplines  to 
panded  and  continuing 
which  to  select  Investigators  an 
fesslons  personnel  for 
applied,    and   directed   researcl 
Health,    Including    where    app 
Vise  of  training  stipends, 
awards,  grants  to  public  and 
vate  entities,  and  contracts  wit  i 
private  entitles; 

"(6)  call  special  meetings  of 
Family    Health    Advisory 
times  and  In  such  places  as 
sary  in  order  to  consult  Mi-lth, 
from,    and    accomplish    all 
necessary  without  delay  to 
benefit    from    new    scientific 
flntllng;  and 

"(7)  provide  for  the  coUectloi 
and  analysis  of  Family  Health 
Ings    and   their    dissemination 
Btltute,  and  the  Bureau's 

"NATIONAI,  INSTrrUTE  ON 
SCIENCES 

"Sec.  443.  (a)   There  !s  hereb 
within  the  Bureau  a  National 
Population  Sciences  (hereinafte  • 
as  the  'Population  Institute*) 
the  purposes  of  section  441  wl 
applied   research   and    training 
population  matters  having  bot 
and  curative  empha-ses  such  as— 

"(1)  biomedical  research  in 
biology; 

"(2)  research  In  the 
tlllty  control  methods; 

"(3)   research  on  the  effects 
and  genetics  on  human 

"(4)    research    in    the 
Uvery,  and  dissemination  of 
methods  and  services; 

"(5)  research  m  the  social, 
Idemlologlcal,  and  demographic 
to  the  psychological,  social,   ai 
determinants  and  consequences 
tlon  processes,  structure,  growl  h 
tlon,  and  change;  and 

"(6)    their  effects  on  human 
well-being. 
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"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Population  In- 
stitute shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
upon  recommendation  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Population  Institute  shall  serve 
as  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau  In 
order  to  participate  In  the  Bureau's  policy 
and  budget  process  which  Includes  but  Is 
not  limited  to  the  setting  of  priorities;  pres- 
entations before  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health;  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Congress;  and  Interacting  with  any  other 
health  or  related  agencies. 

"(c)  (1)  There  is  established  a  National 
Population  Sciences  Advisory  Council  (here- 
inafter referred  to  ae  the  'Population  Coun- 
cil') to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Institute  Director, 
at  meetings  held  no  less  than  three  times 
each  year  with  regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
Population  Institute  established  under  thU 
section. 

"(2)  The  Population  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
person, the  Associate  Director  for  Preventive 
Medicine  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  designee,  a  medi- 
cal officer  designated  toy  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  a  member  designated  by  the 
Director,  Office  of  the  Child  Development, 
who  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members;  and 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
upon  recommendations  from  the  Population 
Institute  Director.  Six  of  .such  members  shall 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  leading  scien- 
tific and  medical  authorities  in  basic  and 
applied  research  and  training  In  the  bio- 
medical, behavioral,  social  and  demographic 
sciences.  Six  of  such  members  shall  be  pro- 
viders of  fertility  control  methods  and  serv- 
ices, members  of  the  general  public.  Includ- 
ing representatives  of  women's  groups,  youth 
groups,  consumer  groups  and  "minority 
groups,  and  experts  In  law,  economics,  and 
relevant  fields;  and  may  include  additional 
ex  officio  members  as  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  ite  functions.  Each  appointed 
member  of  the  Population  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years  except  that 
any  members  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  or  her  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  except  that,  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  three  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  three  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  three  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  three 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  No  more  than  two  members 
from  either  the  scientist  and  physician 
group,  or  the  general  public  may  be  selected 
In  any  one  year.  None  of  the  twelve  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  or  her 
preceding  term. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Population  Council 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  Population  Council  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  In  effect  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  Including  travel  time;  and  all 
members,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner 
as  such  expenses  are  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  staff.  In- 


formation, and  other  assistance  aa  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

"(5)  The  Population  Council  shall  assume 
all  or  such  part  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
of  the  duties,  functions,  and  powers  of  the 
National  Advisory  Health  Council  relating  to 
the  research  or  training  projects  with  which 
the  Population  Council  established  imder 
this  part  Is  concerned. 

"id)  'Ihe  Secretary,  through  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  carry  out  the  purposes  oi  section 
301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  support 
of  research  In  population  matters  such  as 
reproductive  biology,  fertUlty  control  tech- 
nology, and  In  the  social,  behavioral  and 
demographic  sciences.  In  carrying  out  the 
program  of  the  Population  Insiltute,  the 
Population  Institute  Director  shall: 

"(1)  With  the  advice  of  the  Population 
Council,  plan  and  develop  an  expanded.  In- 
tensified, and  coordinated  Population  Sci- 
ences research  program  encompassing  the 
relevant  programs  of  the  former  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, as  It  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

"(2)  Expeditiously  utilize  existing  research 
facilities  and  personnel  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  accelerated  explora- 
tion of  opportunities  In  areas  of  special  prom- 
ise to  advance  knowledge  In  the  fields  com- 
prising the  population  sciences. 

"(3)  Encourage  and  coordinate  population 
sciences  research  by  commercial  entities 
where  there  is  evidence  of  a  particular  capa- 
bility for  such  research,  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  such  commercial  entitles. 

"(4)  Make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  and  with  Individ- 
uals engaged  In  scientific  research  In  the 
population  sciences. 

"(5)  Establish,  support  and  maintain  pro- 
grams of  training  in  the  appropriate  sciences 
and  disciplines  to  provide  an  expanded  and 
continuing  manpower  base  from  which  to 
select  Investigators  and  health  professions 
personnel  for  participation  In  basic,  applied 
and  directed  research  in  the  population  sci- 
ences. Including  where  appropriate  the  use  of 
training  stipends,  fellowships,  career  awards, 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles, and  contracts  with  public  and  private 
entitles. 

"(6)  Call  .'peclal  meetings  of  the  National 
Population  Sciences  Advisory  Council  at  such 
times  and  In  such  places  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary In  order  to  consult  with,  obtain  advice 
from,  and  accomplish  all  other  actions  nec- 
essary wlthoiit  delav  to  gain  maximum  bene- 
fit from  new  scientific  or  technical  findings. 

"(7)  Provide  for  the  collection.  cataloplnB, 
and  analvsls  of  Ponulatlon  Sdonces  research 
flndlnes  and  their  dissemination  bv  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  Bureau's  Information  Office. 

"national  INSTrrCTTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

"Sec.  444.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
as  a  component  within  the  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  General  Med- 
ical Institute)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  441  with  regard  to  research  and  train- 
ing relating  to  general  medical  sciences  activ- 
ities having  both  preventive  and  curative 
emphases  In  basic  medical,  biological,  pre- 
clinical, clinical,  related  natural,  epidemio- 
logical and  behavioral  sciences,  the  methods 
of  science,  and  broad  multl-dlsclpUnary  pro- 
grams and  studies.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  nutrition  and  genetics,  which  have  signifi- 
cance for  two  or  more  institutes  or  other 
divisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  are 
outside  the  general  area  of  responsibility  of 
any  other  Institute  or  division. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  General  Medical 
Institute  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  Secretary 
upon  recommendations  from  the  Director  of 
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the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Direc- 
tor of  tlie  General  Medical  Institute  shall 
serve  as  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau 
in  Older  to  participate  in  the  Bureau's  policy 
and  budget  process  which  Includes  but  is  not 
limited  to  the  setting  cf  priorities;  presen- 
tations before  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Congress;  and 
Interacting  with  any  other  health  or  related 
agencies. 

"(c)(1)  There  Is  establUhed  a  National 
General  Medical  Sciences  Advisory  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'General  Medi- 
cal Council)  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Institute  Di- 
rector, at  meetings  held  no  less  than  3  times 
each  year  with  regard  to  the  activities  of 
the  General  Medical  Institute  esablished  un- 
der this  section. 

"(2)  The  General  Medical  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
person, the  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tive Medicine  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  or  his  designee,  and 
a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  serve  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers; and  12  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  recommendation  from  the  In- 
stitute Director.  Six  of  such  members  shall 
include  but  are  not  liinlted  to  leading  sci- 
entific and  medical  authorities  in  basic  and 
applied  research  and  training  In  the  biomedi- 
cal, behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Six  of  such 
members  shall  be  providers  cf  general  medi- 
cal services,  members  of  the  general  public, 
including  representatives  of  women's  groups, 
youth  groups,  consumer  groups,  and  minority 
groups,  and  experts  in  law,  economics,  and 
relevant  fields;  and  may  include  additional 
ex  officio  members  as  deemed  necessary  to 
rarry  out  its  functions.  Each  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Medical  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  or  her  predecessor  v,'as  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  time,  and  except  that,  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  three  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  foisr  years,  three  shall  hold  of- 
fice for  a  term  of  three  years,  three  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. No  more  than  tv;o  members  from 
either  the  scientist  and  physician  group,  or 
the  general  public  may  be  selected  In  any 
one  year  None  of  the  twelve  members  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  or  her  pre- 
ceding term. 

"(3)  Members  cf  the  General  Medical 
Council  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall  receive  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  General  Medical  Council  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  including 
travel  time:  and  all  members,  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  bu>iiness.  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  expenses  are  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
Fervice  employed  intermittently. 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  staff,  in- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  It  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  activities. 

"(5)  The  General  Medical  Council  shall 
assume  ail  or  such  part  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  of  the  duties,  functions,  and 
powers  of  the  NattonaJ  Advisory  Health  Coun- 
cil relating  to  the  research  or  training  proj- 


ects with  which  the  General  Medical  Council 
established  imder  this  part  is  concerned. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  support 
of  research  in  the  General  Medical  Sciences. 
In  carrying  out  the  General  Medical  program 
of  the  General  Medical  Institute,  the  Gen- 
eral Medical  Director  shall: 

"  ( 1 )  with  the  advice  of  the  General  Medi- 
cal Council,  plan  and  develop  an  expanded, 
intensified,  and  coordinated  General  Medical 
research  program; 

"(2)  expeditiously  utilize  existing  re- 
search facilities  and  personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  accelerated 
exploration  of  opportunities  in  areas  of  spe- 
cial promise  to  advance  knowledge  in  the 
fields  of  General  Medical  Sciences; 

"(3)  encourage  and  coordinate  General 
Medical  research  by  commercial  entities 
where  there  is  evidence  of  a  particular 
capability  for  such  research,  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  E\5ch  commercial  entitles; 

"<4)  make  grants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  institutions,  organizations,  and 
with  Individuals  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
search in  General  Met'ic&l   Sciences; 

"(5)  establish,  support  and  maintain  pro- 
grams of  training  in  the  appropriate  sciences 
and  disciplines  to  provide  an  expanded  and 
continuing  manpower  base  from  which  to 
select  investigators  and  health  professions 
personnel  for  participation  in  basic,  applied, 
and  directed  research  in  Gei^^eral  Medical 
Sciences,  including  where  appropriate  the 
use  of  training  stipends,  fellowships,  career 
awards,  grants  to  public  and  non-profit  pii- 
vate  entities,  and  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entities; 

"(6)  call  special  meetings  of  the  National 
General  Medical  Sciences  Advisory  Council 
at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  consult  with,  obtain 
advice  from,  and  accompliih  all  other  actioriS 
necessary  without  delay  to  gain  maximum 
benefit  Irom  new  scientific  or  technical  find- 
ings, and 

"(7)  provide  for  the  collection,  cataloging, 
and  analysis  cf  general  medical  sciences  re- 
search findings  and  their  dissemination  by 
the  Institute,  and  the  Bureau's  Information 
Office. 

"NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AGING 

"Sfc.  445.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
as  a  component  within  the  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Aging  Institute!  to  carry  cut 
the  purposes  of  seriion  441  'A,th  regard  to 
the  conduct  and  support  of  biomedlcs),  so- 
cial, epidemiological  and  behr.vioral  research 
and  training,  including  but  not  limited  to 
nutrition  and  genetics,  related  to  the  aging 
process  and  the  diseases  and  other  special 
problems  and  needs  of  the  aged. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Aging  Institute 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  upon 
recommendations  from  the  Director  of  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Director 
of  the  Aging  Institute  shall  serve  ?.s  an  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  Bureau  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  Bureau's  pojicy  and  budget 
process  which  includes  but  is  not  limited 
to  the  setting  of  priorities;  presentations  be- 
fore the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
V^elfare,  and  the  Congress,  and  interacting 
with  any  other  health  or  related  agencies. 

"(c)(1)  lire  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
National  Advisoiy  Council  on  Aging  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Aging  Council)  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommen- 
datios  to  the  Institute  Director,  at  meetings 
held  no  less  than  3  times  each  year,  on  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  aged  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Institute  Director  and  on 
those  matters  which  relate  to  the  Institute. 


"(2)  The  Aging  Council  shall  he  com- 
posed of  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
person, the  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tive Medicine  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  designee,  a  medi- 
cal officer  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  representative  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  and  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  Aging  Research  and  Manpower 
Committee  of  the  P'ederal  Council  en  Aging, 
who  serve  as  ex  officio  members;  and  12  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  upon  recom- 
mendations from  the  Aging  Institute  Di- 
rector, who  are  leaders  in  the  fields  of  funda- 
mental sciences,  medical  sciences,  education 
or  public  affairs.  Six  of  such  members  shall 
be  leading  scientific  and  medical  authorities 
in  basic  and  applied  research  and  training 
in  the  biomedical,  behavorial  and  social 
science?..  Six  of  such  members  shall  be  pro- 
viders of  health  services  to  the  aging,  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  women's  groups,  youth  groups, 
consumer  groups,  and  minority  groups,  and 
experts  in  law,  economics,  and  relevant  fields; 
and  may  Include  additional  ex  officio  mem- 
bers as  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Aging  Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
four  years  except  that  any  members  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
or  her  predecessor  Vvas  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that,  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed, three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  three  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  one  yrar,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
No  moTt  than  two  members  from  either  the 
scientist  and  physician  proiip.  or  the  general 
public  may  be  selected  m  any  one  year.  None 
of  the  12  members  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment until  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
end  of  his  or  her  preceding  term 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Aging  Council  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  perlormance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Aging  Council  compen'^ation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equlvaleiit  of  the  annual 
rate  in  effect  for  GS-18  cf  the  General 
Schedule,  including  travel  time;  and  all 
members,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsist ence.  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  expen.-ies  are  authorized  by  Section 
5703,  Title  V,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  staff, 
information,  and  other  assistance  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

"(5)  Upon  appointment  of  such  Advisory 
Council,  it  shall  assume  all,  or  such  part  as 
the  .Secretary  may  specify,  of  the  duties. 
functions,  and  powers  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council  relating  to  programs 
for  the  aged  wnth  which  the  Advisory  Council 
established  under  this  part  is  concerned. 

"(d)  The  Secretary — 

"(1)  shall,  through  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  carry  out  the  purposes  cf  section 
301-  with  respect  to  research  investigations, 
expermients,  demonstrations,  and  studies  re- 
lated to  the  aging  process  and  the  diseases 
and  other  special  problems  and  needs  of  the 
aged,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  area  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  carry  out  such  activities  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  section  301 
through  the  Institute  or  another  institute 
established  by  or  under  other  provisions  cf 
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this  Act,  or  both  of  them,  wh^i 
Institutes  have  functions  with 
same  subject  matter,  and 

"(2)  shall  be  responsible  for 
such  activities  so  as  to  avoid 
and  unnecessary  overlap  and 
such  functions;  and 

"(3)  shall,  through  the 
scientific  studies  to  measure 
the  biological,  medical,  and 
pects  of  aging  of  all  programs 
assisted  or  conducted  by  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfart 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  also 
Ing  and  Instruction  and 
ships  and  fellowships,  In  the 
elsewhere,  in  znatters  relating 
investigation  of  the  aging 
diseases  and  other  special 
of    the    aged.    The   Secretary 
trainees  and  feUows  partlc 
training  and  Instruction  or  In 
ships  and  fellowships  with  such 
allowances  (including  travel  an( 
expenses  and  dependency 
deems  necessary,  and,  in 
for  such  training.  Instruction 
fellowships  through  grants  to 
nonprofit  Institutions.  In 
health    manpower    training 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act, 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  tc 
education  and  training  of  ads 
of  allied  health,  nursing,  and 
personnel  In  the  field  of  health 
aged. 

"(f)    The  Secretary  shall 
collection,  cataloging,  and 
research  findings  and  their 
the  Institute  and  the  Bureau's 
ofBce. 
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"national    XNSTmjTE    OF 

HEALTH  SCIENCES 

"Sec.  446.  (a)  There  Is  hereby 
as  a  component  within  the 

tional    Institute   of    Envlrc 

Sciences  (hereinafter  in  this  par 
as  the  Environmental  Health 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec... 
regard  to  research  and  training 
the  prevention  of  human  heal 
caused  by  harmful  man-made  ag 
ing  but  not  limited  to  foods.  ..- 
ents,  additives  and  preservatives 
vlronment;  to  the  development 
standing  of  the  relationship 
agents,  and  human  disease;  to 
tion  of  those  chemical  and 
m  the  environment  that  can 
man;  to  understanding  the 

manifestations  of  human  < 

by  these  agents;   to  providing 
basis  for  the  development  of  con 
by  regulatory  agencies;   and  to 
understanding  of  Institute 
which   Include  but  are  not 
health  effects  of  environmental  a 
concentrations  over  long  periods 
Interaction  of  several  agents  in 
result   in   enhanced   toxic 
modifying  effects  of  a  variety  of 
biological   states   within   man 
blllty  to  and  the  course  of 
by  these  agents. 

"(b)   The  Director  of  the 
Health  Institute  shall  be 
Seeretsury  upon  recommendation. 
Director  of  the  National  Institute 
The  Director  of  the 
Institute  shall  serve  as  an  .> 
tor  of  the  Bureau  in  order  to 
the  Bureau's  policy  and  budget 
Includes  but  is  not  limited  to  , 
priorities;  presentations  before 
of  the  National  Institutes  of 
sistant  Secretary  for  Health, 
tary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
the  Congress;  and  Interacting  witl  i 
health  or  related  agencies. 
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both  such  "(cXD    There   Is  established  a   National 

Inspect  to  the  Environmental  Health  Sciences  Advisory 
Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "En- 
vironmental Health  Council')  to  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Institute  Director,  at  meetings  held  no 
less  than  3  times  each  year  with  regard  to 
the  activities  of  the  Environmental  Health 
Institute  established  under  this  section. 

"(2)    The   Envlronmenal   Health   Council 
shtai  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  who  shall  serve 
as   chairperson,    the   Associate   Director   for 
Preventive  Medicine  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Chief  Medical   OfHcer 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  or  designee, 
a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  or  designee,  who 
serve  as  ex  officio  members:  and  12  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  upon  recommen- 
dations from  the  Environmental  Health  In- 
stitute   Director.    Eight    of    such    members 
shaU  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  leading 
scientific  and  medical  authorities  outstand- 
ing in  environmental  health  sciences.  Four 
of  the  members  shall  be  members  of  the 
general  public.  Including  representatives  of 
women's    groups,    youth    groups,    consumer 
groups  and  minority  groups,  and  experts  In 
law,  economics,  and  relevant  fields;  and  may 
Include    additional    ex    officio    members    as 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
Each   appointed    member    of    the    Environ- 
mental Health  Council  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  four  years  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
or  her  predecessor  was  appointed  shall   be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that,  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  three  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
No  more  than  two  members  from  either  the 
scientist  and  physician  group,  or  the  general 
public  may  be  selected  In  any  one  year.  None 
of  the  12  appointed  members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  until  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  his  or  her  preceding  term. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Environmental 
Health  Council  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Environmental 
Health  Council  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  an- 
nual rate  In  effect  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Including  travel  time;  and  all 
members,  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner 
as  such  expenses  are  authorized  by  section 
6703,  title  V,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
in  the  Oovernment  service  employed  In- 
termittently. 

"(4)    The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  staff,  In- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  activities, 
by  the         "<5'    '^***  Environmental   Health  Council 
from  the     ^^^^  assimae  all  or  such  part  as  the  Secre- 
of  Health.     ^^^  ™*y  specify  of  the  duties,  functions. 
Health     *****  powers  of  the  National  Advisory  Health 
Dlrec-     Council  relating  to  the  research  or  training 
tlclpateln     Pfo'ects     with     which     the    Environmental 
which     Ke*Ith  Council  established  under  this  part 
setting  of     ^  concerned. 
Director         "(d)   The  Secretary,  through  the  Director 
,  the  As-     of  the  Institute  established  under  this  see- 
the Secre-     Won.  shall  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
and     301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  support 
any  other     of    research    In    Environmental    Health.    In 
carrying  out  the  Environmental  Health  pro- 
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gram  of  the  Environmental  Health  Institute, 
the  Environmental  Health  Director  shall: 

"  ( 1 )  With  the  advice  of  the  Environmental 
Health  Covmcll,  plan  and  develop  an  ex- 
panded. Intensified,  and  coordinated  environ- 
mental health  research  program. 

"(2)  Expeditiously  utilize  existing  research 
facilities  and  personnel  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  accelerated  exploration 
of  opportunities  in  areas  of  special  promise  to 
advance  knowledge  In  the  field  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences. 

"(3)  Encourage  and  coordinate  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  research  by  commer- 
cial entitles  where  there  is  evidence  of  a 
particular  capability  for  such  research,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  such  commercial 
entities; 

"(4)  Make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
Institutions,  organizations,  and  with  individ- 
uals engaged  in  scientific  research  In  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences. 

"(5)  Establish,  support  and  maintain 
programs  of  training  In  the  appropriate 
sciences  and  disciplines  to  provide  an  ex- 
panded and  continuing  manpower  base  from 
which  to  select  Investigators  and  health 
professions  personnel  for  participation  In 
basic,  applied,  and  directed  research  in  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences,  including 
where  appropriate  the  use  of  training  sti- 
pends, fellowships,  career  awards,  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and 
contracts  with  public  and  private  entities; 
"(6)  Call  special  meetings  of  the  National 
Envlroimiental  Health  Sciences  Advisory 
Council  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  consult  with, 
obtain  advice  from,  and  accomplish  all  other 
actions  necessary  without  delay  to  gain  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  new  scientific  or  technical 
findings. 

"(7)  Provide  for  the  collection,  cataloging, 
and  analysis  of  Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences Research  findings  and  their  dissemi- 
nation by  the  Institute  and  the  Bureau's 
Information  Office.". 

Sec.  102.  Section  471  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  after  "471.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  There  is  established  within  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  the  position  of  Associate  Director  of 
Preventive  Medicine.  It  shall  be  the  function 
of  such  Associate  Director  to  foster  and  co- 
ordinate basic  and  applied  research  and 
training  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disea.?e.". 
TITLE  11— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
HEALTH  MAINl'ENANCE  AND  PROMO- 
TION 

Sec.  201.  The  Center  for  Disease  Control 
shall  hereafter  be  designated  as  the  "Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Maintenance  and 
Promotion". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other 
functions  to  be  performed  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Maintenance  and  Promo- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Cen- 
ter") the  Center  shall  encourage  Increased 
epidemiological  research  and  programs, 
particularly  with  respect  to  chronic  and 
degenerative  diseases,  and  provide  support 
for  longer  term  epidemiological  research 
where  Justified. 

(b)  There  aire  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979,  and  $35,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  a  Bureau  of  Health 
Education.  In  addition  to  any  other  functions 
assigned  to  such  Bureau  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  such  Bureau 
shall  serve  as  the  focus  for  health  education 
programs  for  the  Public  Health  Service.  Such 
Bureau  shall — 

(1)  identify  priorities  which  should  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to,  smoking,  drugs, 
alcohol,  self-care,  family  planning,  immuni- 
zations, venereal  disease,  and  safety;  and 
utilize  the  best  means  available,  such  as  the 
solicitation  of  concepts  and  the  awarding  of 
pre-planning  grants,  in  order  to  provide  na- 
tional leadership  and  direction  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  programs  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  priorities  identified; 

(2)  provide  for  peer  review  of  contract  and 
grant  proposals  submitted  or  solicited  for 
funding  to  the  Public  Health  Service; 

(3)  assist  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  in  the  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent health  education  programs,  and  in  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  standards, 
criteria  and  methodologies  for  improved 
health  education  programs; 

(4)  require  evaluation  from  the  outset  of 
all  health  education  programs  undertaken; 

(6)  provide  for  long-range  basic  and  ap- 
plied evaluative  research; 

(6)  serve  as  a  source  for  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  health  educa- 
tion concepts  and  programs, 

(7)  encourage  and  assist  in  the  broader  ap- 
plication of  effective  health  education  Inter- 
ventions at  the  Regional,  State  and  com- 
munity level,  including  the  assignment  of 
qualified  and  experienced  staff  at  each  of  the 
10  regional  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(8)  encourage  and  assist  the  dissemination 
of  Improved  health  education  interventions 
as  well  as  new  health  knowledge  In  the  health 
education  programs  it  supports  or  reviews; 
and 

(9)  develop  mechanisms,  Including  a  clear- 
inghouse for  health  education  information, 
for  Improving  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, and  for  coordinating  health  education 
activities  In  the  publlf  and  private  sectors. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978,  $8,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1979,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  Is  established,  as  a  com- 
ponent at  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Maintenance  and  Promotion,  a  Bureau  of  Nu- 
trition for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
conducting  a  program  to  continuously  moni- 
tor, survey  and  evaluate  th»  nation's  nutri- 
tional status,  having  as  a  first  priority  the 
development  and  te.stlng  of  an  appropriate 
survey  methodology,  and  utilizing  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  such  surveys  as  the  Ten- 
etate  survey  and  the  Health  and  Nutrition 
Examination  Survey;  for  the  purpose  of  fos- 
tering and  supporting  the  dissemination  and 
application  of  nutrition  research  findings; 
with  the  Intent  of  coordinating  and  inter- 
acting with  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  on 
Its  household  food  consumption  survey  In  or- 
der to  provide  a  more  complete  assessment 
of  national  nutritional  needs;  and  with  the 
Intent  of  utilizing  the  evaluation  research 
and  survey  expertise  of  other  Public  Health 
Service  agencies  such  as  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$1,000,000.00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  $3  000,00000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  J  979,  and  $5,000,- 
000.00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
3C,  1980. 

TITLE       HI— NATIONAL       CENTER       FOR 
HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH 
Sec  301.  Section  305  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  siibseetlon: 


"(f)(1)  In  addition  to  other  functions 
under  this  section,   the  Center  shall — 

"(A)  provide  expertise  for  the  evaluation 
of  existing  health  education  programs  and 
for  the  evaluation  and  development  of  eval- 
uation research  methodology  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Education; 

"(B)  evaluate  new  technology  being  de- 
veloped at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  other  agencies  to  determine  which 
merits  dissemination; 

"(C)  evaluate  existing  technology,  for  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  to  determine  which 
should  be  continued,  altered,  or  eliminated 
from  use;  and 

"(D)  evaluate  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  health  maintenance  and  health  pro- 
motion procedures  and  programs. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  $2,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1978,  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979,  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.". 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
HEALTH  STATISTICS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  (estab- 
lished under  section  306  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act),  shall  make  a  continuing  sur- 
vey of  the  needs,  interest,  attitudes,  knowl- 
edge, and  behavior  of  the  American  public 
regarding  health,  particularly  health  main- 
tenance and  health  promotion.  The  Secretary 
shall  use  the  findings  of  such  surveys  and 
the  findings  of  similar  surveys  conducted  by 
national  health  education  organizations  and 
community  health  education  organizations 
as  the  basis  for  formulating  policy  respect- 
ing preventive  medicine,  health  maintenance 
and  health  promotion. 

(b)  For  the  surveys  to  be  conducted 
through  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979.  and  $4,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980. 

TITLE  V— OFFICE  OF  HEALTH  INFORMA- 
TION AND  HEALTH  PROMOTION 

Sec.  601.  Section  1706  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  1706.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  an  Office  of  Health  Information 
and  Health  Promotion  which  shall — 

"(1)  coordinate  and  promote  activities 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  which  re- 
late to  health  information  and  health  pro- 
motion, preventive  health  services,  and  edu- 
cation In  the  appropriate  use  '^f  health  care; 

"(2)  coordinate  its  activities  with  similar 
activities  of  organizations  in  the  private  sec- 
tor; 

"(3)  establish  a  national  information 
clearinghouse  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
information  concerning  matters  relating  to 
health  information  and  health  promotion, 
preventive  health  services,  and  education  In 
the  appropriate  use  of  health  care,  to  facil- 
itate access  to  such  Information,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  analysis  of  issues  and  problems 
relating  to  such  matters;  and 

"(4)  maintain  a  national  dialogue  on  pre- 
ventive medicine,  health  maintenance  and 
health  promotion  issues,  policies  and  pro- 
grams; provide  advice  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  on  general  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions  of  the  Office;  and 
provide  to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
an  analysis  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  preventive  medicine,  health  main- 
tenance and  health  promotion,  on  all  budget 


requests   from    the   Department   which   re- 
late to  health  or  health  related  matters.  . 
Short  Explanation  of  the  National  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  Health   Mah«tenance   and 
Health  Promotion  Act  op  1977 

This  bill  provides  for  a  national  preven- 
tive medicine,  health  maintenance  and 
health  promotion  initiative,  lislng  research 
In  nutrition  as  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
to  build  a  healthier  and  more  productive 
America. 

By  authorizing  and  directing  the  federal 
health  research  machinery  to  Include  pre- 
vention among  its  priorities,  greater  clarity 
and  direction  should  be  brought  to  many 
crucial  areas,  including  basic  and  applied 
research,  program  Implementation,  program 
evaluation,  technology  evaluation,  data  col- 
lection, analysis,  and  dissemination,  and  pol- 
icy formation. 

A.    POTIPOSE 

(1)  establish  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  a  Bureau  of  Human  Development 
having  a  preventive  and  curative,  non-cate- 
gorical perspective  on  health,  and  consisting 
of  two  new  Institutes: 

(A)  the  National  Institute  of  Family 
Health:  (B)  the  National  Institute  cf  Popu- 
}atlon  Sciences;  which  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  three 
existing  Institutes: 

(C)  the  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences, 

(D)  the  National  Institute  en  Aging,  and 

(E)  the  National  Institute  on  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences. 

(2)  establish  the  position  of  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Preventive  Medicine  within  the 
Office  of  the  Director,  NIK, 

(3)  rename  the  Center  for  Disease  Control, 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Maintenance 
and  Promotion;  and 

(4)  include  In  the  mission  of  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Development  such  priorities  as 
nutrition,  genetics,  and  epidemiology, 

(6)  revise  and  expand  the  mission  at  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Maintenance  and 
F>romotlon  for  such  priorities  as  nutrition, 
health  education  and  epidemiology. 

(6)  provide  lead  agency  responsibility  with 
regard  to  a  national  initiative  for  preventive 
medicine,  health  maintenance  and  health 
promotion  to  the  Bureau  of  Human  Devel- 
opment; the  National  Center  for  Health 
Maintenance  and  Promotion;  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research;  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics;  and 
the  Office  cf  Health  Information  end  Health 
Promotion  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  an.1  Welfare. 
B.  title  1 

(1)  Establishes  a  National  Bureau  of 
Human  Development  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting, supporting  and  fostering  basic  and 
applied  research  and  training  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease  by  the  study  of  the  con- 
tinuum of  human  development;  toy  the  study 
cf  man-made  agents  In  the  environment 
which  Impact  on  human  development;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  non-categori- 
cal perspective  at  NIH  for  biomedical  and 
social  science  research. 

(2)  Establishes  a  Policy  Advisory  Board, 
having  equal  representation  from  all  the 
Bureau's  Institutes,  which  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Bureau  Director  with  recommenda- 
tions on  Bureau  research  policy  priorities, 
budget  requestT  and  allocations,  and  the 
future  direction  and  mission  of  the  Bureau. 

(4)  Authorizes  $475,000,000  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Bureau  which  Is  only  $17.6  mil- 
lion above  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1978  au- 
thorization levels. 

(6)  Divides  the  existing  National  Institute 
of  ChUd   Health   and  Human  Development 
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nstltute  prlor- 
nutrltlon, 
1  snger  term  re- 

ri  view    Advisory 


Into  the  National  Family  Hsalth  Institute, 
and  the  National  Population  Sciences  In- 
stitute. 

(6)  Incorporates  the  existing  National  In 
stltute  of  General  Medical  S<  lences.  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  ai  d  the  National 
Environmental     Health     Sciences    Institute 
Into  the  Bureau. 

(7)  Cites  as  Bureau  and 
Itles.  not  limited  to  but  Inclx^llng 
genetics,  epidemiology,  and 
search  where  Justified. 

(8)  Provides    for    peer 
Councils  for  each  Institute. 

(9)  The  Institute  Director 
scclate  Directors  of  the 
participate  In  the  Bureau's  po 
process   Iricludlng   the  settln  ; 
presentations  before  the  Din  otor, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
H'^^W,  and  the  Congress,  and 
any  other  health  or  related 

(10)  Establishes  within 
Director  at  NIK   the   posltlo  t 
Director  of  Preventive  Medicine 
foster  and  coordinate  basic 
search  and  training  relating 
tenance  of  health   and   the 
disease. 
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C.  TITLE  n 


Pron  otlon 
glv  ng 


degener  itlve 


(1)     Renames    the    Natlonil 
Disease    Control    the    National 
Health  Maintenance  and 
pandlng  Its  mission  and 
positive  approach  to  health 

(2*    Encourages  Increased 
research  and  programs 
Epect  to  chronic  and 
provides  support  for  longer 
logical  research  where  Just!fle< 
Izes  $15  million  in  additional 
first  year. 

(3)  Establishes  a  Bureau  o 
cation  to  serve  as  a  focus 
for  health  education  programs 
not  limited   to  such   prlorltie  i 
drugs,    alcohol,    self-care, 
immunizations,  venereal 
provides   for  evaluation   of 
education  programs;  requires 
the  outset  of  all  new  health 
grams   undertaken;    encourage  i 
in  the  broader  application  of 
education   interventions 
signment  of  qualified  and 
at  each  of  the  10  regional  offices 
encourages  and  assists  In  the 
of  Improved  health  education 
and  knowledge;   provide  for 
grants   and  contracts;    and 
million  In  the  first  year  of 

(4)  Establishes  a  new  Burea\ 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
ing  a  program  to  continuously 
vey   and  evaluate   the   natlonfe 
status,  having  as  a  first  prlorltj 
ment  and  testing  of  an 
methodology,   and' utlJlzing 
gamed  from  such  surveys  as 
survey  and  the  Health  and 
nation  Survey:  for  the  purpos( 
and  supporting  the  disseminetl|>n 
cation  of  new  nutrition 
with  the  Intent  of  coordinating 
acting  with  the  Department 
on   its  household  food 
in  order  to  provide  a  more 
ment  of  national  nutritional 
the   intent   of   utilizing   the 
search  and  survey  esjjertlse  of 
Health  Service  agencies  such  as 
Center  for  Health  Services 
National  Center  for  Health 
authorizes  91  mUUon  In  the 
program. 

D.   TITLE   ni 

Included   in   the   duties   of 
Center  for  Health  Services 
provision  of  expertise  for  the 
development  of  evaluation 
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ology  for  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education 
National  Center  for  Health  Maintenance  and 
Promotion;  the  development  and  utilization 
of  an  expertise  to:  1)  evaluate  new  tech- 
nology to  determine  which  merits  dissemina- 
tion; 2)  evaluate  existing  technology,  now  in 
use,  to  determine  which  should  be  continued, 
altered  or  eliminated;  and  3)  evaluate  health 
maintenance  and  health  promotion  proce- 
dures and  programs;  and  authorizes  $2  mil- 
lion in  additional  funding  for  the  first  year. 

E.  TITLE  rv 

Provides  that  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
survey  of  the  needs,  interest,  attitudes. 
knowledge,  and  behavior  of  the  American 
public  regarding  health,  particularly  health 
maintenance  and  health  promotion;  and  au- 
thorizes $2  million  in  additional  funding  for 
the  first  year. 

F.  TITLE   v 

Includes  In  the  duties  of  the  omce  of 
Health  Information  and  Health  Promotion 
that  it:  1)  maintain  a  national  dialogue  on 
preventive  medicine,  health  maintenance  and 
health  promotion  issues,  policies  and  pro- 
grams; 2)  provide  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  on  general  policy  with 
respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Office;  and 
3)  provide  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  an 
analysis  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  preventive  medicine,  health  maintenance 
and  health  promotion,  on  all  budget  reque.sts 
from  the  Department  which  relate  to  health 
or  health  related  matters. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  National  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  Health  Maintenance, 
and  Health  Promotion  Act  of  1977. 

This  l^  is  a  product  of  the  long- 
standing interest  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  in 
the  relationship  between  diet  and 
health.  This  interest  culminated  in  a 
year-long  nutrition  and  health  investi- 
gation, which  is  still  in  progress.  The 
findings  of  the  investigation  have  made 
a  persuasive  case  for  the  need  to  shift 
our  medical  system  from  curative  care 
to  preventive  care. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  at  one  time 
or  another  have  talked  tbout  the  prob- 
lem of  the  national  health  crisis.  We 
have  criticized  the  escalating  costs  of 
medical  care,  deplored  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  manpower,  decried  the 
lack  of  research  funding,  denounced 
fraud  and  abuse  in  health  programs, 
and  tried  to  do  something  about  the 
growing  inaccessibility  of  health  care 
for  the  average  citizen.  Most  of  us,  how- 
ever, overlooked  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  a  medical  system  that  is  oriented 
primarily  toward  death  prevention 
rather  than  health  maintenance  and 
promotion.  We  failed  to  see  that  the 
major  diseases  of  "civilization" — heart 
attack,  stroke,  and  cancer — may  not  be 
susceptible  to  strictly  medical  solutions. 
And  we  failed  to  hear  the  growing 
agreement  among  health  authorities 
that  spending  money  for  medical  care 
may  have  no  more  positive  effect  on 
good  health  than  making  simple  changes 
in  the  way  we  eat  and  live. 

As  our  national  health  care  expendi- 
tures fast  approach  $200  billion  a  year, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  seek  alternatives 
to  curative  care  to  prevent  disease  and 
maintain  health. 

The  National  Preventive  Medicine. 
Health  Maintenance,  and  Health  Pro- 


motion Act  is  an  attempt  to  find  such 
an  alternative.  The  bill  would  reconsti- 
tute four  existing  National  Institutes  of 
Health  into  a  new  Bureau  of  Human 
Development.  The  reorganization  would 
mean  increased  funding  and  greater 
priority  for  nutrition  and  prevention  in 
basic  and  applied  health  research, 
health  policy  formulation,  and  health 
pro-am  implementation. 

As  a  cosponsor,  my  primary  objective 
is  to  lend  support  to  the  promotion  of 
nutrition  and  prevention  as  integral 
parts  of  our  national  health  policy  and 
programing.  The  specifics  of  the  bill  are 
by  no  means  cast  in  stone.  They  repre- 
sent ideas  and  proposals  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  months  ahead  the  Nutri- 
tion Committee  plans  to  solicit  the  views 
of  interested  individuals  and  groups  to 
create  a  public  dialog  through  which 
the  bill  would  be  refined  and  perfected. 

I  hope  that  the  National  Preventive 
Medicine,  Health  Maintenance,  and 
Health  Promotion  Act  of  1977  will  be  a 
first  step  toward  a  national  health  care 
system  that  is  committed  as  much  to 
the  healthy  as  to  the  dying. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1192.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  residents  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide 
for  tile  relief  of  certain  residents  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intesior, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  17.  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mond.u.e. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Was}iington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  pro- 
posed bill  'To  provide  for  the  relief  ol  cer- 
tain residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  approp.lat*  committee  for  consideration, 
and  strongly  urge  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  wo\Ud  provide  for  ex  gratia  com- 
pensation to  the  people  of  Rongelap  and 
Utlrik  Atolls  in  the  Marshall  Islands  for 
radiation  exposure  resulting  from  a  thermo- 
nuclear detonation  on  Bikini  Atoll  on  March 
1.  1954.  The  following  sum  would  be  paid: 

(1)  $25,000  to  each  person,  or  his  heirs  or 
legatees  per  stirpes  and  not  per  capita,  who 
has  had  his  thyroid  gland  or  a  neurofibroma 
In  the  neck  surgically  removed,  or  who  has 
developed  thyroid  atrophy  resulting  In  myx- 
edema or  who  develops  a  radiation  related 
malignancy; 

(2)  $25,000  for  the  heirs  or  legatees  per 
stirpes  and  not  per  capita  of  a  person  dying 
of  radiation-related  causes;  and 

(3)  $1,000  to  each  person  who  was  an  In- 
habitant of  Utlrik  Atoll,  his  heirs  or  legatees 
per  stripes  and  not  per  capita. 

On  March  1,  1954,  the  people  of  Rongelap, 
some  of  whom  were  visiting  nearby  Allingnae 
Atoll,  and  the  people  of  Utlrik  were  exposed 
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to  accidental  radiation  fallout  from  a  United 
States  thermonuclear  test.  The  Rongelapese 
received  an  estimated  GAMMA  dose  of  175 
rads  and  the  Utlrlkese  14  rads.  Additionally, 
the  people  of  Rongelap  were  displaced  from 
their  Island,  for  3  years,  the  people  of  Utlrik 
for  3  months.  There  were  no  deaths  at  the 
time  of  the  fallout  but  acute  effects  were 
noted,  particularly  In  the  Rongelap  people. 
These  Included  transient  depression  of  blood 
cells,  body  skin  burns,  and  spotty  loss  of 
hair.  There  was  Internal  absorption  of  radio- 
active material  by  Inhalation  and  Ingestion 
of  contaminated  food  and  water. 

In  1965,  the  U.S.  Congress  appropriated 
$950,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  P.L. 
88-435,  enacted  In  the  preceding  year,  for  the 
exposed  people  of  Rongelap  (some  $10,500 
per  person ) .  No  compensation  was  paid  to 
the  people  of  Utlrik  since  the  dosage  received 
was  believed,  at  that  time,  to  be  too  low  to 
cause  any  radiation  abnormalities. 

Since  the  1965  compensation  payment 
thyroid  radiation  related  effects  began  to  ap- 
pear In  the  Rongelap  exposed  groups;  par- 
ticularly tumors  of  the  thyroid  In  chUdren 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  adults.  By  1976.  28  of 
the  original  Rongelapese  exposed  population 
of  86  had  developed  abnormalities  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Of  this  group,  27  have  had 
thyroid  surgery  In  the  United  States  with 
four  of  the  tumors  being  cancerous.  Addi- 
tionally, in  1972,  a  19-year  old  Rongelapese 
man,  who  had  been  exposed  at  the  age  of 
one  year  and  who  earUer  had  thyroid  surgery 
died  of  acute  leukemia  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  one  case  of  neuro- 
fibroma tumor  of  the  neck. 

Annual  medical  examinations  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Rongelap  and  Utlrik  have  been  carried 
out  since  the  1954  fallout.  In  1974.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  paid  $18,000  as  an 
inconvenience  payment  to  the  people  of 
Utlrik  to  recompense  them  for  the  medical 
tests  regularly  being  done  on  them  but  this 
amounted  to  approximately  $114  per  person. 
During  the  follow-up  medical  examinations, 
several  benign  tumors  of  the  thyroid  In  the 
Utlrik  population  appeared,  as  well  as  one 
case  of  thyroid  cancer.  Since  the  Incidence 
was  less  than  the  incidence  in  the  unexposed 
Rongelap  population.  It  was  held  that  these 
tumors  were  not  related  to  the  fallout.  In 
October  1975.  a  second  case  of  cancer  of  the 
thyroid  appeared  In  an  exposed  Utlrik 
woman.  Medical  experts  and  statisticians  ad- 
vise that  it  Is  extremely  unlUiely  that  two 
cases  of  thyroid  cancer  would  occur  by 
chance  In  the  exposed  Utlrik  population. 
Seven  Utirlkese  have  had  thyroid  surgery  to 
date. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  in  1972  ap- 
pointed a  Special  Committee  concerning 
Rongelap  and  Utlrik  Atolls  to  study  the  prob- 
lem. The  Committee  recommended  additional 
compensation  be  paid  to  the  people  of  Ronge- 
lap and  Utlrik. 

There  Is  no  question  that  certain  liability 
exists  for  the  fallout  accident  and  this  was 
recognized  in  1965.  when  the  U.S.  Congress 
appropriated  $950,000  (Pi.  88-485)  for  the 
people  of  Rongelap. 

In  1955.  the  U.S.  Government  settled  with 
the  Government  of  Japan  for  29  Japanese 
fishermen  aboard  the  Japanese  fishing  ves- 
sel, the  Lucky  Dragon,  who  were  subject  to 
the  same  1954  fallout  as  were  the  people  of 
Rongelap  and  Utlrik.  The  claims  of  these 
Japanese  fishermen  were  the  subject  of  a 
settlement  of  $2  million  entered  Into  by  the 
Department  of  State  (T.I.A.S.  3160.  6  U.S.  Tl. 
January  4.  1955) . 

Since  1965.  latent  effects  have  increasingly 
appeared  In  the  Rongelap  exposed  population 
and  now  In  the  Utirik  exposed  population. 
While  the  people  of  Rongelap  received  a  pre- 
vious ex  gratia  payment  In  the  nature  of 
relief  benefit,  based  on  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples, this  earlier  payment  was  for  general 
suffering,  damages,  injuries,  and  inconveni- 


ence suffered  up  to  1965.  As  noted  above,  up 
to  that  time  no  serious  after  effects  had  been 
recorded.  The  thyroid  radiation  related  ef- 
fects, i.e.,  tumors,  some  cancerous,  and  other 
thyroid  abnormalities,  as  well  as  one  death 
from  acute  leukemia,  have  occurred  since 
1965.  Additionally,  the  people  of  Utlrik  did 
not  receive  compensation  in  1965. 

We  believe  tht  the  amounts  of  compensa- 
tion requested  In  the  enclosed  bill  are  rea- 
sonable. Following  Is  a  breakdown  of  the 
current  costs  of  the  proposed  bill. 

1.  $25.000 — for  each  thyroid  operation  to 
date;  for  surgical  removal  of  neurofibroma 
tumor  In  the  neck  and  for  atrophy  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  (35  cases  to  date).  $875,000. 

2.  $25.000 — to  the  heirs  of  a  person  dying 
from  radiation  related  causes.  $25,000. 

3.  $1,000 — each  for  each  exposed  Utirlkese, 
their  heirs,  or  assignees  (158).  $158,000. 

Total,  $1,058,000. 

We  believe  that  future  payments  under 
the  enclosed  legislation  would  not  exceed  an 
additional  $300,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  presentation  of  this  draft 
bill  is  consistent  with  the  Administration's 
objectives. 

Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andbtjs, 

Secretary. 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1193.  A  bill  to  authorize  $15  million 
for  the  Government  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  author- 
ize $15  million  for  the  Government  of 
Guam. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

V/ashington,  D.C,  March  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bill  'To  authorize  $15  million  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  Is  the  third  Interior  proposal  to  aid 
Guam  since  Typhoon  Pamela  occurred  In 
May  1976. 

Immediately  after  Typhoon  Pamela,  the 
Guam  Government  and  Guamanlan  citizens 
received  financial  assistance  of  approximately 
$70  million  from  the  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administration.  In  addition,  a  $20.0 
million  grant,  requested  by  Interior,  was  pro- 
vided directly  to  the  Guam  Government  to 
maintain  essential  government  services.  Ty- 
phoon Pamela  so  disrupted  the  economy  that 
revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  continue  gov- 
ernment operations.  Finally,  Interior  has  pro- 
posed a  $10.2  million  grant  to  reconstruct 
and  upgrade  power  and  water  facilities  based 
on  an  assessment  of  the  Typhoon  damage. 

In  addition  to  these  funds,  the  Depart- 
ment has  requested  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  develop  a  program  plan  to  help 
the  Government  of  Guam  deal  with  its  short 
and  long  range  needs.  We  expect  this  plan 
to  cover  a  broad  range  of  activities.  Including 
governmental  operations,  financial  manage- 


ment, economic  development,  and  alternative 
proposals  for  federal  government  assistance. 

Guam's  cash  fiow  has  been  deficient  for 
several  years,  however,  and  poses  a  more  Im- 
mediate problem.  The  decline  of  revenues  is 
attributable  to  several  factors:  (1)  the  de- 
cline of  the  tourist  Industry  In  the  mid- 
seventies.  (2)  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
and.  finally.  (3)  Typhoon  Pamela.  This  pro- 
posed $15.0  million  grant  is  Intended  to  com- 
pensate Guam  for  losses  suffered  under  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  and  to  supplement 
Guam's  revenues  until  the  plan  is  completed 
and  implementation  is  started.  Currently 
there  are  immediate  and  obvious  Investment 
and  rehabilitation  requirements,  such  as  im- 
proving roads,  school  facilities,  which  need 
not  await  the  completion  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive program  plan.  The  requested 
funds  win  permit  Guam  to  start  on  some  of 
the  more  Inunedlate  projects.  Furthermore, 
Guam  may  need  to  use  some  of  the  funds 
to  continue  the  operation  of  essential  gov- 
ernment services.  This  grant  represents  a 
logical  bridge  for  Guam  until  the  overall 
program  plan  is  completed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  legislative  proposal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus, 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,      Mr.      Williams.      Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Randolph,     Mr.     Leahy,     Mr, 
INOXTYE,       Mr.       Stone,       Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Met- 
calf.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eacleton, 
Mr.   Hatfield,    and   Mr.   Ken- 
nedy) : 
S.  1194.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n,  VII. 
XI,  XVI,  XVin.  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  improved 
administration  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and   disability   insurance  program,   the 
supplemental  security  income  program, 
and  the  medicare  program  by  a  newly 
established  independent  Social  Security 
Administration,  to  separate  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  items  from  the  general 
Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing 
of  certain  notices  with  social  security 
and  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fit checks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL    security    ADMINISTRATION    ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Clark,  Wil- 
liams. Humphrey.  Stevenson,  Randolph, 
Leahy,  Inouye,  Stone,  Abourezk,  Hud- 
dleston. Brooke,  Burdick,  Metcalf, 
Eastland,  Stafford.  Jackson.  Magnuson. 
Fell,  Eacleton,  Hatfield,  and  Kennedy, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Act. 

Representative  Charles  Vanik,  the 
chairman  of  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, is  introducing  a  similar  bill  to- 
day. With  this  type  of  strong  support 
from  a  respected  and  high-ranking 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  meas- 
ure can  be  enacted  into  law  soon. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  is  based 
upon  legislation,  S.  388.  that  I  sponsored 
during  the  past  Congress.  That  measure 
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received   strong  bipartisan 
clear    majority — 51    Sena 
sponsored  S.  388.  Howevei 
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The   Social    Security 
Act  has  three  principal  provisions 
it  would  reestablish  the  SDcial 
Administration  as  an  Independent 
political  agency  imder  the 
three- member     governing 
pointed  by  the  President 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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Social  security  is  the  ecbnomlc 
bone  for  the  vast  majority  <  f 
leans.  It  accounts  for  ove: 
come  of  7  out  of  10  indivliual 
aries  and  1  out  of  2  elderl: 
ficlaries. 

Social  security  also  reprfesents 
the  entire  source  of  suppoi  t — 90 
or  more  of  total  income — , 
single  aged  beneficiaries  aid 
older  couples. 

In  addition,  social  security 
million  persons  out  of  pov 
7  million  older  Americans, 
benefits  millions  of  elderjy 
would  be  forced  onto  the 
Others  would  be  required  t( 
relatives — many  of  whom  w  auld 
cially  hard  pressed  to  pro "ide 
assistance.  And  -  without  si  icial 
the  overwhelming  proper  ion 
Americans   could   not   hoqe 
even  a  moderate  standard 

These  facts  underscore 
assure  that  the  social  sedurity 
continues  to  be  administeitd 
imoartlally,  and  efficiently 

Hearings  conducted  by 
on  Aging  have  provided 
sons  to  separate  the  Social 
ministration   from   the 
Health,  Education,  and  Wfelfare, 

Manv  leading  authorities  now  agree 
that  HEW  is  unwieldly  an!  unmanage- 
able by  virtue  of  i^s  si7e.  budgetary  level, 
and  numerous  programs. 

The  fiscal  1977  approbriations  for 
HEW  amounted  to  $45.1  bi  lion.  In  addi- 
tion HEW  administers  o  'er  300  pro- 
grams, several  of  which  are  very  com- 
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plex.  Overall,  HEW  has  over  152,000  em- 
ployees. 

Removal  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, I  strongly  believe,  would  help 
to  reduce  HEW  to  more  manageable  pro- 
portions. At  the  same  time,  it  would  allow 
the  Secretary  and  his  staff  to  devote 
more  attention  to  other  important  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  smaller  remaining 
units  in  the  Department. 

Social  security  is  clearly  large  enough 
and  Important  enough  to  be  a  separate 
agency.  It  is  one  of  the  larger  direct  line 
operations  of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment, employing  about  86,000  persons 
throughout  the  country. 

Independent  status.  In  my  judgment, 
would  also  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  The 
three-member  board — appointed  for 
staggered  terms — would  permit  conti- 
nuity of  operation.  This  would  be  a  safe- 
guard against  the  situation  which  oc- 
curred in  1973— when  the  Social  Security 
Administration  operated  without  a  Com- 
missioner at  the  helm  for  about  7 
months.  During  this  time,  crucial  de- 
cisions affecting  the  supplemental  se- 
curity program  had  to  be  made.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  gap  contributed  to 
some  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
SSI. 

A  three-member  board  would  also  per- 
mit some  degree  of  specialization  for  the 
appointees.  For  example,  the  three  board 
members  could  each  be  experts  in  a  par- 
ticular area,  such  as  the  cash  benefits 
program,  medicare,  or  SSI. 

Social  security  clearly  deserves  full- 
time,  nonpolitical  executive  attention. 
The  rapid  turnover  of  HEW  Secretaries 
and  their  staffs — and  there  have  been 
12  Secretaries  during  HEW's  24  years  of 
existence — creates  problems  for  the 
operations  of  social  security.  And  it  cer- 
tainly does  contribute  to  the  best  admin- 
istration of  this  important  Institution 
which  now  affects  almost  every  Ameri- 
can family  in  one  from  or  another. 

PROHIBITING  MAILING  OF  POLITICAL  NOTICES 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
Act  has  another  provision  to  protect  the 
program  from  undue  political  pressures. 

This  would  be  achieved  by  prohibiting 
the  mailing  of  announcements  with  so- 
cial security  or  SSI  checks  which  make 
reference  by  name,  title,  or  signature  to 
any  officer  of  the  United  States. 

Our  proposal  would  not — and  I  want 
to  emphasize  this  point — prevent  the 
mailing  of  notices  for  legitimate  infor- 
mational purposes  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

It  would,  however,  safeguard  the  pro- 
gram from  attempts  by  elected  officials 
to  politicize  the  program. 

In  the  past  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  alike  have  in- 
cluded announcements  with  social  se- 
curity checks.  These  notices  usually  im- 
ply that  a  boost  in  benefits  is  because  of 
Presidential  action. 

The  most  striking  example  occurred 
in  October  1972— a  month  before  the 
Presidential  election — when  President 
Nixon  sent  out  an  announcement  to  28 
million  persons,  claiming  credit  for  the 
enactment  of  the  20-percent  social  se- 
curity increase.  Yet,  he  used  everj'  re- 


source at  his  disposal  to  defeat  this 
measure. 

Social  security  should  not  be  exploited 
by  persons  in  high  office  for  their  per- 
sonal gain.  It  is  simply  too  Important 
to  be  demeaned  in  this  way. 

No  one  benefits — least  of  all  the  el- 
derly— if  social  security  and  SSI  can  be 
used  for  political  purposes.  Both  pro- 
grams are  simply  too  important  to  be 
demeaned  in  this  fashion. 

REMOVE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    TRUST    FUNDS    FROM 
UNIFIED    BUDGET 

Our  proposal  would  also  remove  the 
transactions  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds  from  the  unified  budget. 

Now  social  eecurity  transactions  are  a 
part  of  the  unified  budget,  which  lumps 
together  general  revenue  operations  and 
the  separately  financed  social  security 
system. 

This  Is  causing  confusion  for  many 
Americans.  Some  are  concerned  whether 
their  social  security  benefits  arc  securely 
protected.  Others  are  wondering  how 
separate  social  security  is  from  general 
revenue  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  effect  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration Act  Is  to  return  to  the  pre- 
1969  budget  presentation,  which  kept  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  social  se- 
curity system — except  for  purposes  of 
economic  analysis — entirely  separate 
from  general  revenue  Income  and  ex- 
penditures. And  this  is  the  way  that  It 
should  be. 

Social  security  is  a  separately  financed 
program  and  is  paid  from  earmarked 
contributions  from  workers,  their  em- 
ployers, and  self-employed  persons.  The 
trust  funds  can  only  be  used  for  two  pur- 
poses: payment  of  benefits  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  system. 

Social  security  represents  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
benefits  to  workers  and  their  families 
with  separate  financing  on  the  basis  of 
past  earnings  and  contributions  from 
covered  employees.  These  obligations 
should  not  be  lumped  together  with  other 
programs,  as  If  it  were  possible  within 
the  budgetary  process  to  make  choices 
between  social  security  payments  and 
other  Government  expenditures. 

Public  understanding  about  managing 
the  Federal  budget  would  also  be  greatly 
improved  if  there  would  be  general  recog- 
nition that  social  security  Is  separately 
financed  through  earmarked  payroll  con- 
tributions. 

Public  confidence  in  the  security  of  the 
long-range  commitments  of  social  secu- 
rity calls  for  budgetary  and  accounting 
treatment  that  is  entirely  separate  from 
general  revenue  programs. 

Although  the  social  security  trust 
funds  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  unified 
budget,  they  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  has  always  been  the  case,  for 
purposes  of  economic  analysis. 

EXISTING  rEATURES  UNCHANGED 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
Act  would  not  make  any  changes  in  the 
benefit  or  financing  provisions  of  the 
social  security  system.  Most  existing  re- 
lationships between  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  other  units  of  Gov- 
ernment would  remain  unchanged. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
example,  would  still  have  responsibility 
for  investment  of  the  trust  funds. 

The  bill  would,  in  no  way,  disturb 
existing  relationships  between  Social 
Security  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. The  newly  constituted  Social 
Security  Administration  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  normal  clearances  on  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Moreover  the  statutory  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  would  still 
continue  as  would  other  special  purpose 
advisory  panels.  Their  membership, 
however,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  This  would  enhance  the 
nonpolitical  character  of  the  system. 

NEED    FOR    PROMPT    ENACTMENT 

Nearly  33  million  persons  now  receive 
social  security  benefits,  or  one  out  of  ev- 
ery seven  Americans.  Over  100  million 
workers  wiU  pay  social  security  taxes  in 
1977.  In  return,  they  will  build  credits 
for  retirement,  disability,  sui-vivor,  and 
hospital  insurance  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Every  one  of  these  individuals  has  a 
very  direct  and  important  stake  in  so- 
cial security.  They  deserve  no  less  than 
the  very  best  in  service  from  the  social 
security  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
They  also  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
social  security  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered fairly  and  effectively.  And,  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  Act  would 
contribute  to  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1194 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
strengthen  the  fiscal  and  administrative 
structure  of  the  contributory  social  security 
programs.  These  programs  constitute  a  re- 
tirement and  group-insurance  plan  that  pro- 
vides nearly  all  American  workers  and  their 
families  protection  designed  to  partly  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  earned  Income  during  re- 
tirement, during  periods  of  extended  and  to- 
tal disability  before  retirement  age,  or  be- 
cause of  death,  and  provides  protection 
against  the  costs  of  medical  care  during  pe- 
riods of  extended  and  total  disability  and 
after  age  sixty-five.  In  conjunction  with  the 
program  of  supplemental  security  income  to 
the  needy,  designed  to  fill  the  gaps  in  Insur- 
ance protection,  these  contributory  social 
insurance  programs  form  a  universal  struc- 
ture of  economic  security.  It  Is  essential 
that  every  practical  step  be  taken  to  assure 
the  long-range  fiscal  Integrity  of  these  pro- 
grams  and  to  provide  for  nonpolitical,  ob- 
jective, and  skilled  program  administration. 

(b)  In  creating  the  contributory  social  se- 
curity and  health  Insurance  programs,  the 
Congress  has  undertaken  a  fiscal  obligation 
which  differs  in  essential  respects  from  Its 
obligations  under  programs  financed  in  other 
ways.  The  distinctive  nature  of  this  obliga- 
tion results  from  (1)  the  contributory  char- 
acter of  the  programs  which  gives  to  nearly 
•very  American  a  personal  financial  stake  In 


future  benefit  rights,  (2)  the  concomitant 
obligation  of  Government  to  assure  beyond 
peradventure  that  these  rights  earned  by 
compulsory  contributions  and  based  on  past 
earnings  will,  in  fact,  be  honored  when  they 
fall  due  whether  in  the  near  or  the  distant 
future,  (3)  the  dependence  of  the  programs. 
If  this  assiirance  Is  to  be  fully  credible,  on 
adequate  long-term  sources  of  Income  dedi- 
cated exclusively  to  these  programs,  and  (4) 
the  need  that  changes  in  these  systems 
which  may  be  required  to  meet  changing 
economic  and  social  conditions  be  developed 
on  a  long-range  basis  and  In  the  context  of 
their  Interrelated  benefit  and  financial  struc- 
tures. In  order  to  assure  more  completely  the 
full  recognition  qf  the  fiscal  obligations  In- 
herent in  these  programs,  this  Act  separates 
the  transactions  of  the  self-financed  social 
insurance  programs  from  the  transactions  of 
the  general  budget. 

(c)  The  magnitude  of  these  social  Insur- 
ance programs  and  of  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program — in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  affected  by  them,  the  volume 
of  income  and  expenditures,  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  their  operation,  the  na- 
tionwide network  of  local  offices,  and  the 
complexity  of  these  huge  operations — de- 
mands the  utmost  in  skillful,  nonpolitical 
administration.  To  help  assure  such  admin- 
istration and  continuously  high  levels  of 
service  to  the  beneficiaries  of  and  contrib- 
utors to  the  programs,  this  Act  constitutes 
the  Social  Security  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency  In  the  executive  branch, 
responsible  directly  to  the  President.  The  In- 
dependence accorded  by  this  change  will  also 
serve  to  emphasize  to  the  public  that  the 
Government's  role  In  the  insurance  programs 
is- essentially  that  of  trustee  and  manager 
for  those  who  have  worked  In  covered  em- 
plojTnent  and  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  programs,  a  role  which  is  markedly  dif- 
ferent and  carries  different  obligations  from 
the  Government's  role  In  programs  financed 
in  other  w-ays. 

TITLE  I— SOCIAL  SECURITy 
ADMINISTRATION 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  vn  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  section  702  the  following  new  section: 

"SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  701  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  a  Social 
Security  Administration  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Administration'). 
The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Board  which  shall  consist  of  three  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  resident  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  one  of  the  members  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

"(2)  No  individual  shall,  during  the  time 
that  he  holds  the  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or 
employment,  other  than  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
a  member  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  two  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(4)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that 
(A)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed, 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  to  establish  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Pre>^ident  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  on 
January  20,  1979.  one  on  January  20,  1980, 
and  one  on  January  20,  1981. 

"(5)  Actions  taken,  and  decisions  made  by 


members  of  the  Board  shall  be  by  majority 
vote;  and  any  action  so  taken,  or  decision  so 
made,  shall  be  the  action  or  decision  of  the 
Administration. 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  administer  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  II.  XVI.  and  XVin  of  thla 
Act,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  and  respon- 
slbUities  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eiucation,  and  Welfare  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  program  estab- 
lished by  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  also  have 
the  duty  of  studying  and  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  most  effective  methods 
of  providing  economic  security  through  so- 
cial insurance,  and  as  to  legislation  and  mat- 
ters of  administrative  policy  concerning  the 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  and 
to  other  programs  having  similar  objectives. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
Its  activities,  which  report  shall  Include  the 
rector  of  the  Social  Security  Administration." 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  (1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion an  Executive  Director,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Administration,  and  who  shall  perform  such 
functions  concerning  the  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Administration  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  prescribe. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
a  Genertil  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  who  shall  be  the  principal 
legal  counsel  In  the  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministration may  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

(b)  Section  702  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting,  immediately  before  the  period  et 
the  end  thereof,  the  following :  ";  except  that 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  make  studies  of 
or  recommendations  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration". 

(c)  Section  706  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary",  wherever 
It  appears  therein,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Social  Security  Administration", 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  (1)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Social  Security  Administration",  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "the  public  assistance  programs  under 
this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
program  established  by  Utle  XVI  of  this 
Act". 

(d)  Section  201  (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  In- 
serting "the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration."  Immediate- 
ly after  "Secretary  of  Labor.",  and 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioner  of  Social  Security" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Social  Security  Administration". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  205(g)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  or 
any  vacancy  in  such  office"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "In  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
or  any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  such 
Board". 

(f )  Section  1817(b)  of  such  Act  ts  amend- 
ed— 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  Insert- 
ing ",  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  So- 
cial' Security  Administration,"  Immediately 
after  "the  Secretary  of  Labor.",  and 

(?)  In  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioner  of  Social  Security" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Social  Security  Admlnistrm- 
tlon". 
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(g)  Section  1841  (b)  of  bu 
ed— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence 
sertlng  ",  the  Chairman  of 
Social  Security  Admlnlstratfon 
retary  of  Labor",  and 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence 
Ing  out  "Commissioner  of 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereo ' 
rector  of   the   Social   Secu4ty 
tlon". 

(b)  Title  11  (other  than 
of  section  201(c)  thereof 
tence  of  section  205 (g) 
and  title  XVIII  (other 
tenceof  section  1817(b)  thej^f, 
sentence  of  section  1841(b) 
Social  Security  Act  are  eacli 

(1)  by  striking  out.  whe 
therein,  "Secretary  of  Health 
Welfare"  and  inserting  In 
clal  Security  Admlnlstratloi 

(2)  by  striking  out,  whei  ever 
therein.  "Department  of  Health, 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting 
"Social  Security  Admlnlstratjon 

(3)  by  striking  out, 
therein,  "Department"  (but 
Immediately   succeeded    by 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
If  it  Is  used  in  reference  to 
of  Health,  Education,  and 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
ministration",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out, 
therein,  each  of  the  following 
in  the  case  of  any  such 
word  refers  to  the  Secretary 
cation,  and  Welfare) : 
tary's",  "his",  "him",  and  ' 
(in  the  case  of  the  word 
clal  Security  Admlnistratlor 
of  the  word  "Secretary's") 
Administration's",  (In  the 
"his")     'the    SocUl    Security 
tlon's",    (In   the  case   of   th( 
"the   Social   Security 
(In  the  case  of  the  word  " 
Security  Administration". 

(1)  Section  1867(b)  of  sucl  i 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  the  eof 
ing  new  sentence :   "Any  ad  rice 
mendatlona    so    provided    bj 
Council  with  respect  to  titl  i 
transmitted  by  the  Social  Sei  urity 
tratlon  to  the  Secretary." 

(J)  Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
is    amended    by    striking 
wherever  It  appears,  and 
thereof    "Social    Security 
In— 

(1)  section  1902(a)(9)(A) 

(2)  section  1903(1)  (2)  thereof 
(k)  Section  1122  of  such 
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(1)  in  subsection  (c)  ther^f, 
out  "The  Secretary  shall 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Soclkl 
ministration  shall   (pursuani 
cordance   with   directives   fr^m 
tary)  pay". 

(2)  in  subsection   (d)(1) 
striking    out    all    the    matte- 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  follox^ng 
such  period   as   he  finds 
case  to  effectuate  the  pu 
tlon,  he  shall  in  determining 
payments  to  be  made  under 
with   respect  to  services 
health  care  facility  for  whldh 
expenditure  is  made,  not  Include 
direct  the  Social  Security 
determining   the   Federal 
made    under    title    XVm 
services  furnished  In  such  h^lth 
Ity.  not  to  Include)    any 
attributable    to    depreciatio 
borrowed  funds,  a  return  on 
(in   the  case  of  proprietary 
other  expenses  related  to 
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pendltures.  With  respect  to  any  organiza- 
tion which  is.  reimbursed  on  a  per  capita 
or  a  fixed  fee  or  negotiated  rate  basis,  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  determining  the  Federal 
payments  to  be  made  under  titles  V  and 
XIX,  exclude  (and  shall  direct  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  in  determining 
the  Federal  payments  to  be  made  under  title 
XVIII,  to  exclude)  an  amount  which  In  his 
Judgment  is  a  reasonable  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
cluded under  this  subsection  if  payments 
were  to  be  made  on  other  than  a  per  capita 
or  a  fixed  fee  or  negotiated  rate  basis.",  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "in  determining  the  Federal  payments" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  piir- 
pose  of  the  determination  of  the  Federal 
payments". 

(1)  Fart  B  of  title  XI  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  section  1152(e)   thereof,  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "or  title  XVIII"  immediately 
after  "(other  than  this  part",  and 

(B)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  functions  and  unnecessary  re- 
view and  control  activities,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  is  authorized  to  waive 
any  or  all  of  the  review,  certification,  or 
similar  activities  otherwise  required  under 
or  pursuant  to  title  XVIII  when  it  finds,  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  review  and  control  ac- 
tivities by  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations,  that  the  review,  certification, 
and  similar  activities  so  required  are  not 
needed  for  the  provision  of  adequate  review 
and  control.", 

(2)  In  section  1155(f)  (2)  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "(or  cause  to  be  made,  in  appropriate 
cases,  by.  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion) "  Immediately  after  "that  the  Secretary 
make", 

(3)  in  section  1157  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"The  Secretary"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Social  Security 
Administration", 

(4)  In  section  1159(b)  thereof,  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  in  the  case  of  a  beneficiary 
or  recipient  under  title  XVIII) "  immediately 
after  "to  a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary", 
and 

(B)  inserting  "(or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's final  decision.  In  the  case  of  a 
beneficiary  or  recipient  under  title  XVIII)" 
immediately  after  "review  of  the  Secretary's 
final  decision",  and 

(C)  inserting  "(or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, as  the  case  may  be)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "The  Secretary", 

(5)  in  section  1165  thereof,  by  inserting 
"(promulgated  In  consultation  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration)"  immediately 
after  "The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations", 
and 

(6)  in  section  1168  thereof,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  payable  from  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration;  and  any  amount  pay- 
able from  such  Fund  shall  be  payable  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  pursuant  to 
and  in  accordance  with  directives  of  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  term  "Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  emd  the  term  "Secre- 
tary", when  used  to  refer  to  the  Secret&ry  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration when  (and  to  the  extent  that) 
such  term  is  employed  in  any  provision  of 
law  which  Imposes  any  duty  or  responsibility 
on,  confers  any  authority  on,  or  Imposes  any 
limitation  on  the  exercise  of  authority  by, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  programs  established  by  (1)  title  n,  XVI, 


or  XVIII,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (2) 
title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  provision  of  law  which  is 
contained  in  (1)  title  II,  XVI,  or  XVIU,  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  (2)  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969,  or  (3)  section  1122  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  part  B  of  title  XI  of  such 
Act. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (established 
by  section  701  of  the  Social  Security  Act  un- 
der the  amendment  made  by  section  101(a) 
of  this  Act)  all  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  the  administration  of 
which  is  vested  in  such  Administration,  by 
reason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby. 

(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (as  established  by 
section  701  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
the  amendment  made  by  section  101(a)  ot 
this  Act)  all  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  and  records,  which  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  determines  to  be  employed,  held,  or 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
functions,  activities,  and  programs  which,  by 
reason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  are  vested  in  or  become  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  Administration. 

(c)  The  position  of  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  is  abolished. 

Sec  104.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  promul- 
gated, granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective, 
in  the  exercise  of  functions  (A)  which  were 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (or  his  delegate),  and  (B) 
which  relate  to  functions  which,  by  reason  of 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  thereby, 
are  vested  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion (as  established  by  section  701  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  under  the  amendment 
made  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act),  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 

tikes  effect, 

shall  ( to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions described  In  paragraph  (l)(B))  con- 
tinue in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  terminated,  suspended,  set  aside,  or 
repealed  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion (as  established  by  section  701  of  the 
Social  Security  Act) . 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  (Including 
the  amendments  made  thereby)  shall  not  af- 
fect any  proceeding  pending  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect  before  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  functions  vested  (by  reason  of  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  thereby)  in  the 
Sociail  Security  Administration  (as  estib- 
lished  by  section  701  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  under  the  amendment  made  by  section 
101  (a)  of  this  Act) ,  except  that  such  proceed- 
ings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  such 
functions,  shall  continue  t>efore  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (as  so  established). 
Orders  shall  be  issued  under  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, appeals  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders, 
In  like  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted,  and  orders  issued  in  any  such  pro- 
ceeding shivll  continue  in  effect  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (as  so 
established),  by  a  court  of  comnetent  juris- 
diction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect;  and 

(2)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
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in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  in  his  official  capacity  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall  abate  by  reaison  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  action, 
suits,  actions  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (as  estab- 
lished by  section  701  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  under  the  amendment  made  by  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act),  or  such  official  of  such 
Administration  as  may  be  appropriate,  and, 
in  any  litigation  pending  when  this  section 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
Us  own  motion  or  that  of  a  party,  enter  an 
order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  (including  where  appro- 
priate, an  order  for  substitution  of  parties). 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
releasing  or  extinguishing  any  criminal  pro- 
secution, penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  any  function  which  (by 
reason  of  this  Act)  is  vested  In  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions vested  in  such  Administration  under 
this  Act  (and  the  amendments  made  thereby 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
orders  and  actions  had  been  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  the  exercise  of  such  functions  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  record, 
or  administrative  review  that  apply  to  any 
function  so  vested  in  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration shall  continue  to  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  such  function  by  such  Adminis- 
tration. 

(f )  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  vested 
In  it  under  this  Act  (and  the  amendments 
made  thereby) ,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
such  functions  immediately  preceding  the 
vesting  of  the  same  in  such  Administration, 
and  actions  of  such  Administration  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  ex- 
ercised by  such  Secretary. 

TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS  AND  CON- 
FORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section  (q)    thereof  the  following: 

"(r)  The  Social  Security  Administration 
shall  not  permit  to  be  enclosed  with  any 
check  for  benefit  payments  under  this  title 
any  material  which— 

"  ( 1 )  is  not  related  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  title  XVIII,  or 

"(2)  contains  the  name,  signature,  or  tltlo 
of  any  officer  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.". 

(b)  Section  1631(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Social  Security  Administration 
shall  not  permit  to  be  enclosed  with  any 
check  for  benefit  payments  under  this  title 
any  material  which — 

"(A)  is  not  related  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  or  title  XVin,  or 

"(B)  contains  the  name,  signature,  or  title 
of  any  officer  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  202.  Title  TV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  402(c)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "where  used  in  part  B  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and", 
and 

(2)  in  all  the  provisions  thereof  (other 
than  section  402(c)  and  section  427)  by — 

(A)     striking    out,    wherever    It    appears 


therein,  "Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Social  Security  Administration",  and 

(B)  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  each  of  the  following  words  (but.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  word,  only  If  such 
word  refers  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)  :  "Secretary",  "Secre- 
tary's", "his",  "him",  and  "he",  and  Insert- 
ing (in  the  case  of  the  word  "Secretary") 
"Social  Security  Administration",  (in  the 
case  of  the  word  "Secretary's")  "Social  Secu- 
rity Administration's",  (in  the  case  of  the 
word  "his")  "Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's", (in  the  case  of  the  word  "him") 
"the  Social  Security  Administration",  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  word  "he")  "the  Social 
Security  Administration". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof,  by  striking  out  "The  Budget" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection   (d),  the  Budget";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Budget  shall  set  forth  the  Items 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7), 
(8),  (9),  and  (12)  of  subsection  (a)  which 
are  attributable  to  receipts  of  and  expendi- 
tures from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury (commonly  referred  to  as  the  'admin- 
istrative budget"),  and  shall  set  forth  sepa- 
rately such  items  which  are  attributable 
to  receipts  of  and  expenditures  from  the 
Federal  Old -Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical   Insurance   Trust   Fund.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  5312  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  level  I  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule),  is,  amended  bj  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(14)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.". 

(b)  Section  5313  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(23)  Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

"(24)  Executive  Director,  Social  Security 
Administration.". 

(c)  Section  5314  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(65  General  Counsel,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration.". 

(d)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
amended  by  striking  out — 

"(99)  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

The  officers  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  compensated  from  the  date 
they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates  provided 
for  in  the  amendments  to  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  made  by  section  204  of  this 
Act.  Such  compensation  and  related  expenses 
of  such  officers  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
available  for  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  by  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  thereby. 


By  Mr.  DURKIN: 

S.   1195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 

the  United  States  Code  to  make  certain 

that  recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and 

compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 


of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  Increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
State  of  Nev?  Hampshire  and  through- 
out this  Nation,  there  Bxe  many  needy 
and  deserving  veterans  who  are  forced  to 
live  on  a  veterans'  pension  and  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Both  of  these  programs 
were  designed  to  insure  that  its  recipi- 
ents will  be  allowed  an  income  which  will 
enable  them  to  survive  with  a  fair  and 
decent  standard  of  living.  Yet  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  establishing  both  of 
these  programs  has  systematically  been 
fmstrated  by  the  procedure  which  causes 
the  benefits  under  the  veterans'  pension 
to  be  reduced  with  each  corresponding 
increase  in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  remedy  this  situation  by 
providing  that  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  shall 
be  disregarded  in  the  determination  of 
the  annual  income  of  a  veteran  entitled 
to  pension  benefits  and  shall  in  no  way 
reduce  a  veteran's  pension. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Members  of  this 
body  articulated  a  sincere  sensitivity  to 
the  problems  and  needs  of  both  the  el- 
derly and  the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 
The  inflationary  economy  of  the  last 
years  has  oftentimes  had  a  more  severe 
impact  on  these  two  groups  than  on 
other  deserving  members  of  our  society. 
We  have  attempted  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem for  the  elderly  by  providing  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  Yet  the  practical  effect  of  our 
Federal  programs  is  that  this  increase 
which  we  have  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary is  not  helpful  to  its  full  extent  for 
those  veterans  who  receive  social  security 
as  their  pension  benefits  are  reduced  by 
the  very  amount  of  the  social  security 
cost-of-living  increase.  The  absurd  re- 
sult is  that  those  veterans  who  may  need 
a  cost-of-living  increase  the  most  are  in 
this  way  effectively  deprived  of  fully  en- 
joying the  increase. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  put  an  end  to 
this  absurd  system  with  its  deleterious 
impact  on  the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 
I  therefore  urge  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation  which  will  disregard  the 
cost-of-living  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  in  the  determination  of  armual 
income  for  purposes  of  a  veteran's 
pension. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1195 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (g)  of  section  415  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  In  determining  the  annual  Income 
of  any  individual  who  is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Administrator,  before  applying  para- 
graph (1)(0)  of  this  subsection,  shall  dis- 
regard any  part  of  such  benefits  which  re- 
sults from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but 
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for)   tbe  general  Increase  li 
such   program   provided   by 
Public  Law  92-336  or  any 
of -living  Increase  In  such 
pursuant    to    section   216(1) 
Security  Act." 

(b)  Section  603  of  title 
Code,  Is  amended  by  ad 
thereof  the  following  new  „ 

"(d)  In  determining   the 
of  any  Individual  who  is  enti 
benefits  under  the  Insurance 
llshed  under  title  n  of  the 
Act,  the  Administrator,  before 
section    (a)  (6)    of  this  sectu . 
gard  any  part  of  such  benefl^ 
from  (and  would  not  be  pay 
general  Increase  In  benefits  _ 
gram  provided  by  section  201 
92-236  or  any  subsequent 
crease  In  such  benefits  oc._ 
to  section  216(1)  of  the  Socla 

(c)  In  determining  the  a 
any  person  for  purposes  of 
continued  eligibility  of  that 
the  amount  of,  pension  pa 
first  sentence  of  section  9(b) 
Pension  Act  of  1959,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall 

son  Is  entitled  to  monthly 

Insurance   program   establish  ;d 
n  of  the  Social  Security 
such  benefits  which  results  . 
not  be  payable  but  for)  the 
In  benefits  under  such  prq 
section  215(1)  of  the  Social 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  _ 
shall  apply  with  respect  to 
determinations   made  pursu_ 
415(g)    and   503    (as   In  effect 
after  June  30,  i960)  of  title  3 
Code,  for  calendar  years  after 


benefits  under 

section  201    of 

subsequent  cost- 

benefits  occtirrlng 

of   the   Social 


United  States 
addlAg   at   the   end 


subsection: 
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Soclal  Sec\irlty 
applying  sub- 
1,  shall  dlsre- 
whlch  results 
e  but  for)  the 
such  pro- 
of Public  Law 
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curring pursuant 
Security  Act." 
anhual  income  of 
d  etermlnlng  the 
>erson  for,  and 
payable  under  the 
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Administrator  of 
If  that  per- 
beijefits  under  the 
under   title 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1197.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  , 
age  for  services  which  may 
by  a  dentist  on  the  same 
ently  allowed  for  physi.. 
medicare  program,  and  to . 
ment  under  such  program 
tient  hospital  services 
nection  with  dental  ^. 
hospitalization;  to  the 
nance. 


TrrLE  xvm  of  the  social 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 
two   serious    inequities    in 
medicare  law  affecting  the 
dentistry  and  its  specialty 
I  am  today  introducing  leg., 
will  remedy  these  inequities 

Many  of  the  professional 
ered  under  the  present  r 
gram  are  provided  by  both 
and  other  dentists  and  by 
the  patient  is  reimbursed 
ices  only  when   they   are 
physicians.  The  first  sectior 
posed  legislation  will  ehm 
crimination  against  dentists 
patients. 


There  is  significant 

the  professional  practice  of 
eluding  oral  surgeons,  and 
cians.  Both  groups  often 

tients  to  hospitals  and  \ 

cated  oral  and  maxillofacia 
provide  diagnostic  care. 
Infections.  Medicare  will 
for  all  of  these  services  if  . 
formed  by  a  physician,  but 
for  the  diagnostic  care  or 
oral  infection  if  it  is  ^. 
tist  or  an  oral  surgeon. 
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oral  surgery. 
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services  cov- 
m  edicare  pro- 
►ral  surgeons 
physicians,  but 
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overlap  between 
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that  of  physi- 

adi  nit  their  pa- 

perl|orm  compli- 

procedures, 

aild  treat  oral 

p-esently  pay 

t ley  are  per- 
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Under  present  law,  medicare  only  cov- 
ers the  services  of  dentists  when  they 
constitute  so-called  "physicians'  serv- 
ices." "Physician"  is  defined  to  include  a 
doctor  of  dental  or  oral  surgery,  licensed 
by  his  State  "but  only  with  respect  to": 
First,  surgery  related  to  the  Jaw  or  any 
contiguous  structure;  or  second,  reduc- 
tion of  fractures  of  the  jaw  or  any  facial 
i^ones. 

Under  present  law,  as  It  had  been  reg- 
ularly interpreted  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  a  dentist  onlv  functions 
or  acts  as  a  "physician,"  and  his  services 
are  only  covered,  when  he  Is  involved  in 
actual  surgery  or  reduction.  The  law, 
thus,  seriously  discriminates  against 
dentists  and  oral  surgeons  by  excluding 
from  coverage  Important  nonsurgical 
functions.  Absolutely  no  logical  reason 
exists  to  support  this  unfair  treatment. 
Dentists  and  especially  oral  surgeons  are 
professionaly  trained  and  licensed  by 
State  law  to  perform  these  procedures. 

This  situation  creates  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  patient  and  is  Important 
to  the  professional  life  of  the  dentist.  If 
the  patient  Is  aware  of  the  discrimina- 
tion, his  freedom  of  choice  of  provider 
between  a  physician  and  a  dentist  will  be 
prejudiced.  If  he  is  not  aware  of  this  legal 
pitfall,  he  will  be  deprived  of  reimburse- 
ment for  what  surely  must  appear  to  him 
to  be  a  completely  arbitrary  distinction. 
The  correction  of  this  inequity  will  not 
increase  the  scope  of  covered  services. 
The  existing  exclusion  from  coverage  of 
routine  dental  care  found  In  section  1862 
(a)(12)  would  not  be  changed.  Those 
services  of  both  dentists  and  physicians 
that  fall  into  this  category  will  still  not 
be  covered.  The  solution  offered  by  my 
legislation  will  merely  assure  that  pa- 
tients will  not  be  denied  reimbursement 
for  otherwise  covered  services  solely  be- 
cause of  the  academic  degree  of  the  pro- 
vider. 

The  second  section  of  this  legislation 
will  authorize  payment  under  the  medi- 
care program  for  all  inpatient  hospital 
services  furnished  in  connection  with 
dental  procedures  requiring  hospitaliza- 
tion. Presently,  if  a  patient's  oral  surgeon 
hospitalizes  the  patient  for  a  noncovered 
dental  procedure  solely  because  the  pa- 
tient's dental  condition  necessitates  hos- 
pitalization, the  patient  is  not  reimbursed 
for  his  hospital  expenses. 

Existing  medicare  law  differentiates 
between  cases  in  which  the  dental  pro- 
cedure itself  is  a  covered  service — and 
thus  allows  reimbursement  for  the  den- 
tist's fee — and  ca.ses  involving  noncov- 
ered procedures.  If  the  procedure  Is  cov- 
ered, the  inpatient  hospital  expenses  are 
also  covered.  However,  the  present  medi- 
care statute  as  interpreted  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  restricts  the 
payment  of  inpatient  hospital  expenses 
in  the  case  of  a  noncovered  dental  pro- 
cedure to  circumstances  m  which  the  pa- 
tient's underlying  medical  condition,  and 
not  solely  his  dental  condition,  requires 
hospitalization. 

The  effect  of  the  existing  law  is  to 
preclude  hospitalization  coverage  where, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  patient's  dentist, 
the  severity  of  his  dental  condition  alone 
requires  hospitalization  for  the  safe  per- 
formance of  a  noncovered  dental  proce- 


dure. In  this  case,  the  patient  must  find 
his  own  means  of  payment  for  the  hos- 
pital expenses.  For  example,  an  81 -year- 
old  woman  in  Florida  who  was  hospi- 
talized by  her  oral  surgeon  for  the  re- 
moval of  six  maxillary  teeth  had  her 
claim  rejected  because  the  medicare  in- 
termediary found  that  she  was  treated 
for  a  purely  dental  condition.  The  correc- 
Uon  of  this  problem  will  not  Increase  the 
coverage  of  dental  fees.  It  will  only  In- 
crease the  hospital  coverage  and  aid  the 
patient. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  these  pro- 
posed amendments  to  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  I  urge  their 
timely  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1197 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(2)  of  section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  a 
doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  of  dental  medi- 
cine who  Is  legally  authorized  to  practice 
dentUtry  by  the  State  In  which  he  performs 
such  function  or  action,  and  who  Is  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  license  when  he 
performs  such  function  or  action,  or". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  1814(a)(2)(E)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  a  dental  procedure, 
the  Individual,  because  of  his  underlying 
medical  condition  and  clinical  status,  or  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  his  dental  condi- 
tion, requires  hospitalization  In  connection 
with  the  provision  of  such  dental  services;". 

(b)  Section  1862(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that"  and 
all  that  foUows  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  that  payment  may  be 
made  under  part  A  In  the  case  of  inpatient 
hospital  services  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision of  any  dental  services  If  the  Individual, 
because  of  his  underlying  medical  condition 
and  clinical  status,  or  because  of  the  severity 
of  his  dental  condition,  requires  hospitaliza- 
tion In  connection  with  the  provision  of  such 
services;  or". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Items  and  services 
furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stoclc  Piling  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  S.  1198,  to  establish  the 
authority  and  procedures  necessary  to 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  critical 
materials  for  our  national  security. 

This  is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  4895, 
which  was  Introduced  earlier  this  year 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Bennett,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials. The  House  measure  was  voted  out 
unanimously  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  March  17,  and  passed 
the  House  Rules  Committee  March  29. 

National  stockpiles  are  maintained  to 


guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  critical 
materials  for  national  security,  so  as  to 
allow  our  defense  and  defense-related 
activities  to  function  smoothly  in  the 
event  of  wartime  disruptions. 

The  National  Security  Council  recently 
completed  a  study  of  our  national  stock- 
pile system.  That  study  revealed  an  im- 
balance in  our  stockpiles:  Many  items 
currently  in  the  stockpile  are  simply  not 
needed  for  our  national  defense,  while 
other  items  of  great  importance  to  our 
national  security  needs  are  not  in  these 
stockpiles  at  all. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  will  re- 
quire the  acquisition  of  substantial 
amounts  of  additional  stockpile  ma- 
terials, and  the  cost  of  that  acquisition 
may  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  provide  the  need 
without  placing  an  undue  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  my  determination  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  national  defense  in  an  ef- 
ficient, cost-effective  manner. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  Govern- 
ment with  three  mechanisms  which  will 
work  together  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  our  stockpile  imbalance  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

First.  It  would  establish  a  special  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  procure- 
ment fund,  which  would  use  the  rev- 
enues from  stockpiles  in  the  future. 
Currently  such  proceeds  return  to  the 
General  Treasury  fund.  The  money  in 
this  special  fund  would  be  subject  to  the 
normal  congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation  processes. 

Second.  It  would  provide  for  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
acquisition,  transportation,  and  process- 
ing of  materials  for  the  strategic  stock- 
piles. The  lack  of  such  authority  in  the 
present  stockpile  law  would  hinder  our 
ability  to  correct  tlie  imbalance  in  our 
stockpiles.  This  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  transfer  of  exce.<;s  stockpile  materials 
at  fair  market  values  as  paj^ment  for  the 
expenses  of  acpuisition,  refining,  or 
processing  of  needed  materials.  That 
way,  we  can  exchange  our  excess  mate- 
rial to  acquire,  refine,  and  process  those 
materials  we  need. 

Third.  It  would  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coordinated  Government  pro- 
gram to  barter  or  exchange  excess  goods 
owned  by  the  Government  to  foreign 
coimtries  for  strategic  materials.  The  au- 
thority to  do  so  exists  today  and  has  been 
used  in  the  past  to  exchange  excess 
American  agricultural  commodities  for 
strategic  materials  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  bill  contains  provisions  to 
assure  the  active  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  every  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  also  requires  each 
agency  to  submit  a  detailed  report  on  its 
efforts  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

S.  11D8 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crtlcal  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act   (50  U.S.C.  98b)    Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(f)  establish  a  program  which  (1)  shall 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  from  foreign  countries 
through  barter  of  goods  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  shall  include  provisions  ade- 
quate to  assure  the  active  cooperation  and 
participation  of  each  appropriate  depart- 
ment and  agency,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  having  custody  of  goods  owned  by 
the  United  States  which  are  deemed  suitable 
for  barter  with  foreign  countries.". 

Sec  2.  Section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98c)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Each  report  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  Include  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  efforts  of  each  appropri- 
ate department  and  agency  (as  determined 
by  the  President  under  section  3(f))  to  ac- 
quire strategic  and  critical  materials  through 
barter  with  foreign  countries  under  the  pro- 
gram established  pursuant  to  section  3(f).". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98g)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  No  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated or  obligated  for  procurement  of  ma- 
terials under  this  Act  unless  funds  for  such 
procurement  have  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  law. 

"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  transportation, 
maintenance,  rotation,  storage,  refining  and 
processing  of  the  materials  to  be  acquired 
under  this  Act,  such  sums  as  the  Congress, 
from  time  to  time,  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  procurement 
of  materials  under  this  Act,  and  funds  ap- 
propriated for  transportation,  maintenance, 
rotation,  storage,  refining,  and  processing 
materials  to  be  acquired  under  this  Act,  In- 
cluding funds  hereto/ore  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  shall  remain  available  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  appropri- 
ated until  expended. 

"(b)  Excess  materials  In  the  Inventory 
maintained  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2061-2166)  and 
excess  materials  in  the  national  stockpile 
and  suppleiriental  stockpile,  the  disposition 
of  which  Is  authorized  by  law,  shall  be  avail- 
able, without  reimbursement,  for  transfer 
at  fair  market  value  as  payment  for  ex- 
penses (Including  transportation  and  other 
accessorial  expenses)  of  acquisition  of  mate- 
rials, or  of  refining,  processing,  or  otherwise 
beneficlatlng  materials,  or  of  rotating  mate- 
rials, pursuant  to  section  3.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98h)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  separate 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Procurement  F\md  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Fund').  All  moneys  received  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  on  account  of  sales 
of  materials  under  this  Act  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Fund. 

"(b)(1)  Moneys  covered  Into  the  Fund 
shall  be  available,  when  appropriated  there- 
for, only  for  the  procurement,  transporta- 
tion, maintenance,  rotation,  storage,  refin- 
ing, or  processing  of  materials  under  this 
Act. 

"(2)  Any  moneys  covered  Into  the  Fund 
which  are  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  appropriated 
until  they  are  expended. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  January  of  each 


year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operation  of  the  Fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  expected 
condition  and  operations  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document  of  the  session  of  tbe  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  Is  made.". 

Sec  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1978 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1199.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  agency 
rulemaking  by  establishing  paperwork 
control  mechanisms  by  expanding  oppor- 
tunities for  public  participation,  and  by 
enabling  the  President  to  delay  the  Im- 
plementation of  certain  rules  for  1  year 
to  allow  a  more  comprehensive  analysis 
of  congressional  Intent  and  public  im- 
pact, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
red  tape  reduction  act 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  experienced  the  feelings  of  help- 
lessness and  frustration  which  seemingly 
go  hand-in-hand  with  the  burgeoning 
moreiss  of  Government  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Like  a  Gordian  knot  which  sits 
in  the  marketplace  and  defies  imravel- 
ing,  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations — 
CFR — has  become  an  undecipherable 
nightmare  for  small  businessmen  who 
are  overruled  and  cross-regulated  by  a 
series  of  diffuse  agency  programs  whose 
very  purposes  often  run  head-on  into 
each  other. 

A  classic  example  is  an  Ohio  meat- 
packer  who  was  visited  by  an  OSHA  in- 
spector. OSHA  determined  that  his  con- 
crete packing  floors  were  too  smooth,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  rib  his  floors  to 
afford  better  traction  for  the  safety  of 
his  employees.  At  considerable  expense, 
he  complied,  only  to  be  visited  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  shortly 
thereafter,  who  ruled  that  his  new  ribbed 
floors  were  equally  imacceptable  due  to 
the  bacteria  which  would  accumulate  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  wait 
for  another  Alexander  the  Great  to  en- 
ter the  scene  and  sever  this  knot  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  mighty  sword.  We  have 
dallied  too  long,  and  the  problem  is  far 
too  great,  that  now,  as  legislators,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  do  whatever  we  can 
to  abate  the  serious  administrative  prob- 
lems which  we  all  know  will  not  vanish 
overnight. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  effort,  how- 
ever. The  Commission  on  Federal  Paper- 
work has  been  working  for  a  year  and  a 
half  now  in  a  full-time  effort  to  identify 
unnecessary,  duplicative,  and  conflicting 
paperwork  connected  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  In  another  6 
months.  Congress  and  the  President  will 
receive  the  Commission's  major  recom- 
mendations and  final  report. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Commission,  I 
have  been  closely  monitoring  the  staff's 
work.  One  finding  I  have  observed  thus 
far  from  our  many  hearings  and  the 
subsequent  staff  research  is  that  early 
statutory  deadlines  for  the  promulgation 
of  rules  and  regulations  have  often  trig- 
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gered  unworkable 
administrative  agencies. 
A  prime  example  is  th< 
tirement  Income  Securit 
ERISA.  The  intent  of 
promote  solidarity  in  ^__ 
ment  plans  by  establishln|: 
those  who  set  up  plans 
ment  funds  in  trust.  A 
objective,  but  the  act 
regulations  be  promulga 
days  from  the  law's 
deadline  created  a  rush 
the  Department  of  Labor 
in  an  ill-conceived,  30-. 
EBS-I,  which  was  thrust 
of  pension  planners.  The 
of  essay  type  responses 
countless  man-hours  fror  i 
all  kinds,  yet  the  informa 
so  much  time  to  gather 
enough  to  use.  Is  it  not 
this  case,  and  in  several 
to  Implement  an  otherw 
gram  has  caused  us  to 
in    reverse    before    we 
forward. 

There  are  other  areas 
of  implementing  regul 
great  problems.  I  shall  jus 
the  requirements  of  the 
Rights. 

Robert  Benton,  one  of 
sioners  serving  on  the 
Federal  Paperwork,  who 
intendent  of  public 
gave  me  some  informatioi 
cerning  the  speed  of 
mentation  that  has  resiil 
paperwork. 

Benton  noted  that  the  , 
State  School  Officers  had 
closely  with  the  executive 
velop    ways    to    implement 
schools  to  comply  with 
promulgated  by  the  Office 
But  at  a  meeting  in  Salt 
November   14-17.  the 
the  OCR  plans  for  1976- 
of  data  for  schools.  It 
data    burden    was 
hundreds  of  thousands  ol 
to  provide:  the  amount  _ 
tice  and  the  time  schedul ; 
tually  impossible  to  meet 
ments  as  schools  conduct 
tial  education  activities; 
States   the   OCR 
ments  are  redundant 

Clearly,  more  time  _  .. 
taken  before  regulations 
tion  requests  were  sent  ou 
dening  our  school  districlf 

This  brings  me  to  the 
like  to  make  about 
some  criticism,  which  is 
to  make  most  of  us  quit 
the  start,  but  I  believe 
deal  of  truth  in  what  I  air 

I  believe  it  would  be 
sider  our  ability,  as 
effective  dates  for  the 
rules  and  regulations  in 
enact.  I  submit  that  in 
we  know  exactly  what  . 
circimistances  are,  and  in 
we  know  enough  to    . . 
a  few  cases — let  us  face 
to  agencies  have  been 
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cause  we  were  not  fully  aware  of  all  the 
exigencies  which  come  Into  play  once  a 
law  is  handed  to  an  agency  for  imple- 
mentation. This  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
have  been  intentionally  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  But  nobody  bats  1,000,  and 
sometimes  we  make  mistakes. 

The  Red  Tape  Reduction  Act  which 
I  am  introducing  today  would  relieve 
this  situation  by  allowing  adjustments 
in  premature  effective  dates.  The  bill 
permits  the  President  to  delay  the 
promulgation  of  agency  rules  under  a 
given  law  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1 
year.  The  delay  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  President's  Executive  order  based  on 
a  request  from  an  agency  head. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  administra- 
tion has  made  a  pledge  of  cooperation 
with  Congress  during  the  next  4  years. 

We  can  reciprocate  by  listening  to  the 
executive  branch  in  an  area  where  they 
have  a  better  vantage  point  than  we. 
By  heeding  the  advice  of  an  agency  head 
who  can  convincingly  show  that  stick- 
ing to  a  congressionally  mandated  effec-. 
tive  date  would  cause  serious  adminis- 
trative problems,  we  can  avoid  clashes 
with  the  agencies  and  with  the  public 
which  could  easily  be  avoided.  I  concur 
with  President  Carter  in  his  assertion 
that  good  faith  efforts  in  the  part  of 
both  Congress  and  the  executive  will  go 
a  long  way.  The  public  will  be  the  real 
winner.  In  the  spirit  of  joint  cooperation, 
I  therefore  urge  prompt  passage  of  this 
legislatioji. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1199 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Red  Tape  Reduc- 
tion Act  of   1977". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  multiplicity  of  complex  laws  are 
passed  In  each  ses.sion  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  require  additional  In- 
terpretation by  thr.  executive  agencies; 

(2)  many  laws  contain  statutory  rulemak- 
ing deadlines  which.  In  fact,  are  not  met; 

( 3 )  a  period  of  time  for  study  and  analysis 
between  the  date  of  enactment  of  a  Public 
Law  of  the  United  States  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  necessary  rules  thereunder  would 
allow  a  more  effective  implementation  of 
such  Public  Law,  and  would  improve  com- 
munication and  understanding  between  Ex- 
ecutive department  and  agencies  charged 
with  the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
such  Public  Law  and  Congressional  Over- 
sight committees; 

(4)  such  a  period  would  improve  public 
participation  In  rulemaking  by  allowing  more 
time  to  identify  a  rule's  unnecessary  and 
excessive  paperwork  before  it  is  approved 
and  thrust  upon  the  public; 

(6)  the  public  is  often  unaware  of  agency 
proposals  to  promulgate  new  rules  And  regu- 
lations; 

(6)  In  many  instances,  the  public  has  not 
been  allowed  to  eflfectlvely  participate  in 
rulemaking  procedures  with  respect  to  rules 
which  have  direct  and  widespread  public 
Impact;  and 

(7)  the  delays  caused  by  the  selective  use 


of  such  periods  of  study  would  be  justified 
by  the  Improved  quaUty  of  rules  which  would 
be  produced  thereunder. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(1)  "agency"  has  the  meaning  set  forth 
in  section  551(1)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code; 

(2)  "rule"  has  the  meaning  set  forth  in 
section  551(4)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code; 

(3)  "law"  means  a  Public  Law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  amendment  thereto,  but 
such  term  does  not  include  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States  or  any  Protocol  thereto  which 
has  received  the  ratification  of  the  Senate,  a 
Private  Law,  or  any  reorganization  plan  sub- 
mitted under  the  provisions  of  chapter  9  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 

DELAY    OF   REGULATIONS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Section  553  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  an  agency 
head,  the  President  may  issue  an  Executive 
Order  delaying  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year  the  effective  date  required  by  law  for 
the  promulgation  of  rules  or  regulations. 
Such  Executive  Order  must  include  a  finding 
that  the  effective  date  required  by  law  is 
impracticable  due  to — 

"(A)  the  need  to  collect  data  not  readily 
available;  or 

"(B)  widespread  and  substantial  public 
impact  which  requires  Euldltlonal  time  for 
consultation  with  affected  parties. 

"(2)  During  the  period  of  delay  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
agency  shall  evaluate  the  relative  costs  and 
benefits,  both  direct  and  indirect,  for  any 
alternative  rule  necessary  to  implement  the 
law,  and  shall  promulgate  such  rule  as  It 
finds  best  Implement  such  law  not  later  than 
30  days  after  such  evaluation  is  completed. 

(b)(1)  The  Executive  Order  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  take 
effect — 

(A)  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  thirty  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  such 
Executive  Order  was  issued;  and 

(B)  only  if,  between  the  date  of  issuance 
of  such  Executive  Order  and  the  end  of  the 
thirty-day  period,  no  concurrent  resolution 
Is  adopted  which  states  In  substance  that 
Congress  does  not  favor  such  Executive  Order. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection — 

(A)  continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress 
sine  die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  such  thirty- 
day  period. 

(c)  Whenever  a  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress  reports  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  relating  to  such  Executive  Order,  it 
is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  such  resolution.  Such 
motion  is  highly  privileged  and  is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to  such  motion  Is 
not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(d)  No  request  for  an  Executive  Order 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  Issue  If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  agency 
head,  such  Executive  Order,  if  Issued,  would 
so  delay  the  promulgation  of  the  final  rxile 
or  regulation  by  an  agency  as  to  present  a 
substantial  risk  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
persons  or  to  national  security. 
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Sec.  5.  Section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  subsection  (b)  thereof  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"Other  appropriate  publications  shall  be 
used  whenever  such  use  would  substantially 
improve  notification  to  those  parties  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  the  proposed  rule."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof  by  striking 
out  ";  and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(D)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (3)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(4)  an  estimate  of  the  projected  paper- 
work burden  Involved  in  complying  with  the 
proposed  rule.  Including  the  type  and  num- 
ber of  people  affected,  the  time  required  to 
comply,  the  expertise  or  special  training  in- 
volved In  compliance,  and  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance; and 

"(5)  the  tentative  date,  whenever  possible 
to  project,  upon  which  a  proposed  rule  is 
scheduled  to  become  effective."; 

(2)  subsection  (c)  thereof  is  amended — 

(A)  'by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"During  the  drafting  stage  of  the  rule, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  each  agency 
head  but  which  shall  in  no  event  be  less  than 
30  days  In  duration,  the  agency  shall  make 
a  reasonable  attempt  to  work  with  those 
parties  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  paperwork 
burden  of  the  proposed  rule.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  statement  shall  include  an  acknowl- 
edgment as  to  whether  the  agency  used  its 
best  efforts  to  obtain  a  broad  range  of  public 
Input  during  the  drafting  of  the  rule.";  and 

(3)  subsection  (d)  thereof  is  H.nended  by 
striking  out  "30  days"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and  inserting  In  lle.u  thereof  "45 
days". 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  Is  held  invalid  with 
respect  to  its  application  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

ErFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  date  of — 

(b)  This  Act  shall  be  inapplicable  to  any 
Act  of  Congress  enacted  during  the  first  pe- 
riod of  90  lestlslatlve  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
and  Mr.  IIollings)  : 
S.  1200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  306 ra> 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  to  prescribe  criteria  for 
determining  the  amount  of  grants  made 
under  such  section,  to  prescribe  the  pri- 
ority of  applicants  for  loans  and  grants 
under  such  section,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FmHA    WATER    AND    SEWER    GRANT    AND    LOAN 
PROGRAM    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ara 
pleased  to  ir  troduce  today  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Rural  Development  Act's  provisions 
concerning  the  Farmers'  Home  Admin- 
istration's water  and  sewer  grant  and 
loan  program. 


This  program  has  provided  a  vital  and 
essential  service  to  rural  communities 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  work  of 
the  FmHA  in  this  area  is  to  be  com- 
mended. I  believe,  however,  that  certain 
changes  are  needed. 

Rural  communities  face  particular 
problems  in  obtaining  a  reliable  supply 
of  good  quality  water,  or  in  developing 
sewer  systems  that  are  efficient  and  safe. 

Because  rural  communities  are  small, 
they  cannot  accomplish  many  of  the 
economies  of  scale  in  water  development 
available  to  larger  communities.  None- 
theless, the  rural  community  must  meet 
the  same  needs  of  its  people  and  Federal 
standards  for  the  supply  of  v;ater  and 
construction  of  sewers  as  the  large  city. 
The  result  Is  that  for  many  rural  com- 
munities, the  choice  is  either  a  system 
they  cannot  afford,  or  a  system  that  is 
unreliable  or  unsafe. 

The  national  demonstration  water 
project,  under  a  grant  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  fact,  has 
been  conducting  a  survey  of  rural  water 
needs,  and  their  information  so  far  in- 
dicates that  rural  communities  face  a 
number  of  severe  water  problems. 

The  Michigan  health  department  re- 
ported, for  instance,  25  percent  of  the 
wells  in  very  small  communities  were 
bacteriologically  unsafe  for  drinking.  The 
costs  of  providing  safe  water  to  these 
communities  would  be  $26  per  month  per 
user,  an  obviously  unrealistic  price  for 
rural  users. 

The  problem  in  Michigan  is  but  one 
of  dozens  of  similarly  severe  cases  re- 
ported by  the  national  demonstration 
water  project  In  their  national  ruial 
water  needs  survey.  The  survey  has  come 
up  with  even  more  disturbing  national 
data: 

One  out  of  every  ten  residents  in 
places  under  2,500  lives  in  housing  with- 
out running  water; 

There  are  approximately  10  million 
people  who  live  in  housing  with  incom- 
plete plumbing  in  rural  areas ; 

Approximately  18  million  people  in 
communities  of  10,000  and  under  use 
individual  wells  that  have  high  rates  of 
contamination; 

Over  6.5  million  people  served  by  com- 
munity water  systems  use  water  that 
did  not  meet  Federal  drinking  water 
standards  in  1970;  and 

While  comprising  only  27  percent  of 
the  population,  communities  of  2,500  and 
under  have  92  percent  of  all  housing 
without  running  water  and  64  percent 
of  all  housing  without  complete  plumb- 
ing. 

I  have  also  appended  to  this  statement 
the  average  user  payments  for  water 
in  FmHA  funded  systems  for  the  first 
half  of  1976,  figures  that  show  just  how 
high  the  pajmients  are.  There  is  also 
comparative  data  on  the  number  of 
housing  units  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
lacking  complete  plumbing,  or  without 
rumiing  water. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Administration's 
water  and  sewer  grant  and  loan  progr8.m 
is  designed  to  alleviate  these  problems, 
and,  in  part,  it  has  succeeded.  In  large 
p!?.rt,  however.  It  has  not. 

Congressional  intent  in  creating  the 
program  was  to  provide  assistance   to 


low-Income  communities  to  meet  their 
water  and  sewer  needs.  A  1975  survey  by 
the  national  demonstration  water  proj- 
ect shows,  however,  that  under  current 
rules,  families  with  Incomes  under  $5,000 
per  year  constitute  44  percent  of  the  sup- 
posed FmHA  target  population — families 
with  incom.es  under  $12,000  In  places  of 
10,000  population  or  less — ^but  receive 
only  12  percent  of  the  FmHA  grant  funds. 
The  average  monthly  per-family  charge 
for  water  service  was  roughly  $10.25  per 
month,  which  Is  about  three  times  what 
the  urban  family  would  pay.  Many  fami- 
lies are  paying  over  $30  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  and  average  rates  typi- 
cally amount  to  2  to  4  percent  of  a 
family's  median  Income.  Most  disturb- 
ingly, though,  the  lower  the  income  of  the 
family,  the  greater  the  percentage  of 
their  income  must  go  for  water  service. 

These  high  rates  are  very  disturbing, 
of  course,  for  the  communities  which 
must  pay  them.  As  the  data  show,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  even  more  serious  prob- 
lem: many  communities  find  that  they 
carmot  afford  a  decent  water  systan, 
even  with  an  FmHA  grant.  These  com- 
munities, as  a  result,  face  severe  difficul- 
ties in  attracting  business  and  preventing 
out-migratlon.  If  we  are  to  preserve  a 
rural  way  of  life  in  this  country — and 
I  believe  we  absolutely  must — then  we 
must  m.ake  it  possible  for  people  to  live 
in  rural  communities. 

The  current  FmHA  system  encounters 
the  problems  raised  here  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

First,  the  amount  of  the  grant  FmHA 
can  make  is  limited  to  50  percent,  even 
though  other  Federal  grants  for  water 
systems,  such  as  those  from  EPA,  are 
more  typically  75  percent.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  proposing  today  would  increase 
the  percentage  allowed  to  75  percent,  and 
thus  enable  FmHA  to  make  user  pay- 
ments more  realistic  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  many  communities  to  install 
water  systems  when  they  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  grant  moneys  are  made 
available,  by  administrative  practice,  on 
the  basis  of  the  1 -percent  rule.  This 
rule  states  that  a  grant  carmot  be  made 
until  the  community,  through  loans,  as- 
sures that  each  potential  user  in  a 
project  has  assumed  an  annual  debt 
sen'ice  burden  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
community's  median  family  income. 

This  1 -percent  rule  applies  only  to 
debt  service;  all  operations  and  mainte- 
nance costs  must  be  paid  by  the  users. 
Operation  and  maintenance  costs,  how- 
ever, are  often  equal  to  or  greater  than 
debt  service  costs.  Moreover,  the  1 -per- 
cent rule  is  not  generally  even  met.  The 
average  in  Kansas  was  1.3  percent.  In 
New  York  2.8  percent,  et  cetera. 

Largely  because  of  the  1 -percent  rule, 
the  50-percent  grant  limit  is  usually  not 
reached.  Moreover,  the  rule  causes  pro- 
gram administrators  to  give  inadequate 
consideration  to  total  system  costs,  since 
only  the  capital  costs  of  the  project  are 
relevant  to  the  1 -percent  rule.  As  a  re- 
sult, NDWP  has  found,  many  projects 
turn  out  to  have  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  that  cause  user  payments 
to  be  beyond  what  users  can  reasonably 
afford. 
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To  rectify  this  situation, 
ing  that  grants  be  made  so 
user  payments  for  all  the 
project  will  not  exceed  a 
2'/2  percent.  The  specific 
community  pays  will 
dian   income — poorer 
pay  the  least,  wealthiest 
change  in  the  niles  means 
money  will  be  directed 
ward  those  who  need  it 
the    costs    of    water 
brought  to  a  level  where  people 
ford  them.  The  bill  allow: 
tary,  however,  to  use  his 
allow  for  a  lower  rate  for 
community  where  he 
essary.  I  want  to  stress 
this  bill  calls  for  an 
authorization  or  appropriation 
program. 

The  bill  also  addresses  tw< 
problems  in  the  program, 
the  failure  of  FmHA  to  g: 
consideration  to  non-centra 
as  a  means  of  fulfilling  FmHA 
to  provide  area-wide  servici 
sible. 

The  second  would  establis!  i 
tem  of  priorities  for  the  loan  ; 
so  that  communities  facing 
lems   would   have   first   priority 
communities    establishing 
would  have  second. 

This    important   legislation 
simultaneously  introduced 
by  Congressman  Alexander 
It  is  not  a  regional  issue — I 
information  on  the 
over  the  country.  I  hope 
can  act  expeditiously  on  thi 
can  get  about  the  business 
decent  water  supply  availaljle 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in 
this  point  a  memorandum 
my  staff  on  the  program,  a 
bUl,  a  section -by -section 
relevant  data  on  riu-al  watek* 
needs  and  payment  levels. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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S.  1200 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vni 
America  in  Congress  assemblec 
graph  (2)  of  section  306(a)  ot 
dated  Farm  and  Rural 
U.S.C.    1926(a)(2))    Is  amende  I 
sertlng  "(A)"  after  "(2)";    (2) 
"60  per  centum"  In  the  second 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "75 
(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"Subject  to  the  limitations 
foregoing  provisions  of  this 
grant  made  under  this  section 
ect  shall  be  made  In  such  an 
result  In  the  amount  of  the 
project  facility  use  by  the 
user  In  the  area  served  by  the 
not  greater  than  the  amount 
clause    (1),    (U),    (lU),    or    (I' 
appropriate. 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  a  project 
which  the  median  Income  is  in 
percentile  of  the  national 
the  average  domestic  user 
not  more  than  1  per  centum 
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"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  project  in  any  area 
m  which  the  median  income  Is  above  the  25 
percentile  but  at  or  below  the  60  percentile 
of  the  national  median  income,  the  average 
domestic  user  payment  shall  be  not  more 
than  to  IV^  per  centum  of  the  median  in- 
come of  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  project, 
"(ill)  In  the  case  of  a  project  in  any  area 
In  which  the  median  Income  is  above  the  60 
percentile  but  at  or  below  the  75  percentile 
of  the  national  median  Income,  the  average 
domestic  user  payment  shall  be  not  more 
than  to  2  per  centum  of  the  median  family 
Income  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project. 

"(Iv)  In  the  case  of  a  project  In  any  area 
in  which  the  median  Income  is  above  the  75 
percentile  of  the  national  median  Income, 
the  average  domestic  user  payment  shall  be 
not  more  than  to  2i^  per  centum  of  the 
median  famUy  Income  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project. 

"(B)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  grant  which  can  be  made  to  any  associa- 
tion under  this  paragraph  will  be  insiifficlent 
to  result  In  the  applicable  user  cost  limita- 
tion prescribed  In  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  the  assistance  of  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  State  In  which  such 
association  Is  located  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  such  additional  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  or  assist  In  meeting 
the  user  cost  limitation  prescribed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(C)  In  implementing  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  grant  for  which 
any  association  would  otherwise  qualify  un- 
der this  paragraph  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  increased  amount  of  the 
grant  would  result  in  the  user  cost  being 
less  than  that  prescribed  in  the  applicable 
clause  of  Subparagraph  (A)  and  that  (1) 
there  is  an  exceptional  need  for  the  increased 
amount  of  the  grant,  such  as  areas  in  which 
the  median  Income  does  not  represent  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  low-Income  families  in 
the  area  to  be  served,  or  (11)  the  lower  user 
cost  would  have  significant  beneficial  effect 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  project  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  306(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1926(a)(3))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "to  the  extent  feasible"  in 
clause  (11)  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Including  those  persons  In  the  area  who 
can  feasibly  be  served  by  the  applicant  by 
means  of  separate  facilities  providing  central 
service  or  facilities  serving  individual  prop- 
erties, or  both.". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  306(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1926(a)  (12) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  the 
making  of  loans  and  granta  for  community 
waste  disposal  and  water  facilities  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  accord  highest  priority 
to  the  application  of  any  municipality  or 
other  public  agency  (including  any  recog- 
nized Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State  res- 
ervation or  other  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribal  group)  in  a  rural  community  which 
has  a  population  not  in  excess  of  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  which  has  a  hazardous 
public  health  situation  as  determined  and 
certified  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State  Health 
Officer  (or  other  appropriate  official)  of  the 
State  in  which  the  community  is  located. 
The  Secretary  shall  accord  the  next  highest 
priority  to  applicants  for  projects  which  con- 
template a  substantial  number  of  new  service 


connections  for  residents   of  the  area  not 
presently  receiving  adequate  service.". 

Section-bt-Sectioh   Analysis   of  Fabmkrs' 

Home   Administration   Water   and   Sewer 

Grant  and  Loan  Program  Amendments  or 

1977 

Section  1  (A) :  This  section  replaces  the 
current  limit  for  water  and  sewer  develop- 
ment costs  of  60%  with  a  new  limit  of  76%. 

(A  1-lv) :  This  subsection  establishes  a 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  grants  Unking 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  the  median  In- 
come of  the  community  so  that  the  poorest 
communities  would  have  to  pay  the  least 
and  the  wealthiest  the  most.  Users  In  the 
poorest  communities  would  be  required  to 
pay  not  more  than  1%  of  their  median  In- 
come for  all  water  and  sewer  costs;  thoss  in 
the  wealthiest  not  more  than  2'^%.  with 
communities  in  between  paying  amounts  be- 
tween these  levels. 

(B) :  This  subsection  directs  the  Secretary 
to  seek  assistance  from  other  agencies  of 
federal,  state  or  local  governments  to  provide 
grants  to  meet  the  levels  specified  In   (A). 

(C) :  This  subsection  gives  the  Secretary 
discretion  to  provide  grants  larger  than  those 
that  would  meet  the  formula  specified  in  (A) 
In  certain  special  cases. 

Section  2:  This  section  mandates  the  Sec- 
retary to  consider  non-centralized  systems  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  area -wide  service  for 
water  and  sewer  systems. 

Section  3 :  This  section  establishes  that  the 
first  priority  for  grants  and  loans  will  go  to 
areas  facing  health  problems;  the  second 
to  areas  establishing  new  service. 


The  FmHA,  Water-Sewer  Loan/Grant  Pro- 
gram: Performance,  Problems,  and  Pos- 
sibilities * 

objective 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  is 
to  assist  rural  residents  in  obtaining  access 
to  necessary  community  facilities  at  prices 
they  can  afford.  To  this  end,  a  program  of 
subsidies  for  the  building  of  community  fa- 
cilities is  included  in  the  Act  and  Us  conduct 
is  mandated  to  the  Farmers  Homn  Adminis- 
tration (FmHA)  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

TTPES  OF  SUBSIDIES 

Two  kinds  of  subsidies  are  provided  under 
the  present  community  facilities  program: 

( ( 1 )  Low-cost  loans.  FmHA  is  authorized 
to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  eligible  ap- 
plicants at  five-percent  Interest  with  a  40- 
year  repayment  period.  Top  priority  In  the 
disbursement  of  loan  funds  Is  given  to  water 
and  sewer  projects. 

(2)  Grants.  Direct  grants,  which  are  not 
to  be  repaid,  may  be  made  to  cover  parts 
of  the  cost  of  Initial  construction.  Water- 
sewer  projects  are  eligible  for  grant  as  well 
as  loan  funds. 

In  both  cases,  funds  are  available  only  to 
cover  "eligible  prolects  costs,"  with  the  ex- 
cluded items  detailed  in  the  FmHA  regula- 
tions. Loans  can  often  be  made  when  grants 
could  not  be  (for  example,  to  purchase  an 
existing  water  system.) 

program  TARGETS 

Both  private  and  public  organi7.atlons  are 
eligible  for  FmHA  funding.  The  basic  target 
population  consists  of  people  who  live  In  the 
open  countryside  or  in  communities.  Incorpo- 
rated or  unincorporated,  with  up  to  10,000  in 
population.  In  addition,  the  funds  are  in- 
tended for  "needy"  applicants.  I.e.,  families 


•  This  paper  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
Senator  James  Abourezk  (D-S.  Dak.).  The 
studies  referred  to  In  the  paper  were  done  by 
>7atlonal  Demonstration  Water  Project  and 
the  information  was  provided  to  the  staff  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Abourezk. 
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with  annual  incomes  under  $12,000.  Program 
funds  are  allocated  to  states  according  to 
a  formula  based  on  the  characteristics  of 
this  target  population. 

CONSTRAINTS  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS 

There  are  constraints,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative, that  have  been  pl£uced  on  the 
use  of  these  loan  and  grant  funds: 

(1)  Loans.  Although  there  is  apparently 
no  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  loan  funds 
that  may  be  obligated  in  a  single  year,  there 
Is  a  de  facto  limitation  Imposed  by  the  num- 
ber of  staff  people  who  are  available  to  proc- 
ess applications.  In  addition,  since  FmHA 
considers  Itself  the  "banker  of  last  resort," 
applicants  must  show  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  receive  satisfactory  credit  else- 
where. 

(2)  Grants.  The  total  amount  of  grant 
funds  that  may  be  obligated  In  a  single  year 
Is  limited — $300  million  according  to  the 
1972  legislation.  For  FY  "77  only  $200  million 
was  authorized.  Lack  of  staff  is  also  a  prob- 
lem in  the  processing  of  grant  applications, 
of  course.  In  addition  to  these  limitations, 
there  are  other  constraints  on  the  use  of 
grant  funds  that  do  not  apply  to  loans: 

(a)  Fifty-percent  rule.  The  authorizing 
legislation  limits  to  fifty  percent  the  amoiuat 
of  grant  funds  that  may  be  applied  to  total 
project  costs. 

(b)  One-percent  rule.  No  grant  funds  will 
be  applied  in  a  project  until  each  potential 
ussT  has  assumed,  through  loans,  an  annual 
debt  service  burden  equal  to  one  percent  of 
the  community's  median  family  Income. 
(Agency  regulations.) 

(c)  Similar-communities  rule.  Although 
grant  funds  are  to  be  used  to  produce  reason- 
able rates,  this  is  defined  as  a  rate  that  is 
not  less  than  that  being  paid  by  similar  com- 
munities. (Agency  regulations.) 

(d)  Discretionary  rules.  Since  the  author- 
izing legislation  does  not  establish  a  clear 
system  of  priori Ues  in  terms  of  elleible  appli- 
cants or  projects,  FmHA  has  broad  discre- 
tionary powers  In  choosing  among  applicants. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  RULES 

In  practice,  the  agency  regards  the  con- 
straints on  the  use  of  grant  funds  as  guide- 
lines only.  The  rules  are  often  not  followed, 
and  when  there  is  a  deviation,  it  tends  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  fewer  grant  funds  than 
the  applicant  would  be  entitled  to  if  the 
rules  were  followed.  Studies  by  a  major  na- 
tional organization  In  the  rural  water-sewer 
field  of  funding  actions  by  FmHA  In  Fiscal 
year  1976  reveal: 

(1)  Underobligation.  Although,  under 
present  legislation,  FmHA  could  have  obli- 
gated $300  million  In  grant  funds  in  FY  76. 
Congress  only  appropriated  $200  million,  and 
the  FmHA  did  not  obligate  even  this  entire 
amount. 

(2)  Underfundlng.  Of  the  650  water  and 
sewer  projects  funded  by  the  agency  In  FY  76, 
over  two-thirds  were  underfunded  either  in 
terms  of  the  fifty-percent  rule,  the  one-per- 
cent rule,  the  similar  communities  rule,  or 
combinations  of  these.  Of  the  three  rules,  the 
fifty-percent  rule  is  the  least  likely  to  be 
followed  In  the  sense  that,  for  a  given  project. 


the  probabUltles  are  that  FmHA  will  not  pro- 
vide grant  funds  up  to  its  authorized  level 
of  fifty  percent  of  project  costs.  The  one-per- 
cent rule  is  also  honored  more  In  the  breach 
than  In  the  observance;  commonly  the  debt 
service  load  is  higher  than  this.  The  average 
was  1.3  in  New  York,  2.8  in  Kansas,  etc. 

(3)  Narrow  Interpretation  of  Rules.  FmHA 
usually  Interprets  "similar  communities"  to 
mean  projects  the  agency  Itself  has  funded. 
High  rates  In  one  project  are  thus  transferred 
to  others. 

In  addition  to  falling  to  use  its  full  grant 
funding  authority,  as  shown  in  statistical 
studies,  FmHA  also  uses  its  dlscretionarv 
powers,  experience  Indicates,  to  channel 
funds  into  a  narrow  range  of  projects.  Thus 
it  has  shown  a  preference  for  funding  central 
svstems  (I.e.,  a  single  wa*.er  source  and  miles 
of  pipe  in  the  distribution  system)  as  op- 
posed to  other  types  of  systems  (e.g.,  more 
water  sources  but  les?  pipe)  that  may  be 
less  expensive.  Also  It  promotes  mergers,  con- 
solidations, and  uppradlnsr  of  pxi^ting  systems 
rather  than  the  building  of  facilities  for  those 
rural  residents  who  have  no  adequate  facil- 
ity at  all. 

RESULTS    OP    PRESENT    POLICT 

The  results  of  these  policies  and  practices 
are: 

(1)  Rates  are  high  In  FmHA  projects  The 
national  average  In  the  650  projects  ex- 
amined in  the  previously-mentioned  study 
was  $10.25  per  user  per  month.  The  average 
monthly  user  payment  Is  over  thirty  dollars 
in  a  number  of  states. 

(2)  Grant  funds  are  not  reaching  the 
neediest  communities.  In  a  study  of  210  sys- 
tems receiving  some  grant  funds  In  the  first 
half  of  FY  76,  It  was  found  that  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  $5,000  and  under, 
about  44  percent  of  FmHA's  target  popula- 
tion, received  only  12  percent  of  the  grant 
funds.  (This  study  was  a  part  of  the  broader 
study  cited  above.) 

(3)  Isolated  rural  residents  receive  no 
assistance.  Since  FmHA  largely  regards  com- 
munity systems  as  meaning  traditional  cen- 
tral systems,  residents  who  live  In  open  coun- 
tryside where  a  central  system  Is  not  econo- 
mically feasible  receive  almost  no  govern- 
mental assistance.  These  residents  could  be 
served  if  a  broader  definition  of  "system" 
were  so  that  different  types  of  facilities  could 
be  constructed  to  bring  area-wide  water- 
sewer  service. 

(4)  The  unserved  population  Is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Rural  residents  who  lack  any  ade- 
quate facility  have  more  difficulty  In  receiv- 
ing assistance  than  those  served  by  existing 
systems  that  may  be  consolidated  or  up- 
graded to  improve  their  performance. 

A  few  Illustrations,  chosen  at  random 
from  the  many  thousands  that  exist,  may 
sharpen  the  picture  presented  above. 

(1)  High  rates.  The  All  Seasons  Water 
Users  Association  in  Bottineau  County, 
North  Dakota,  has  received  funding  from 
FmHA  for  a  625-connectlon  system.  Pre- 
viously the  people  were  hauling  water  from 
long  distances  or  using  poor  quality  wells. 
However,  average  monthly  user  payments  are 
projected  at  $28  per  month  or  $336  per  year. 


These  rates  are  particularly  high  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  thirty  percent  of  the  families 
Involved  have  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$6,000.  Debt  service  on  the  system  will 
amount  to  3.18  percent  of  the  community's 
median  family  Income. 

(2)  Unserved  populations.  The  Health  De- 
partment in  Marquette  County.  Michigan  re- 
cently tabulated  the  results  of  the  individual 
water  wells  sampled  in  the  eighteen  town- 
ships. From  this  sample,  It  was  found  that 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  wells  produced 
water  that  was  bacterlologlcally  unsafe  for 
drinking.  These  wells  serve  homes  owned  or 
rented  primarily  by  low-income  and  elderly 
people.  They  have  been  unable  to  receive  as- 
sistance In  obtaining  adequate  water  service. 

recommended    CHANGES 

To  correct  the  problems  cited  above,  a 
number  of  legislative  changes  are  required. 
The  objectives  would  be  to : 

(1)  Insure  reasonable  rates.  The  Congress 
should  specifically  mandate  that  FmHA  grant 
funds  will  be  used  to  produce  reasonable 
rates.  This  should  be  defined  in  legislation 
in  such  a  way  that  average  monthly  user 
payments  (the  total  bill,  not  Just  the  debt 
service)  would  be  linked  directly  to  commu- 
nity median  family  income,  and  the  lower 
the  Income  of  the  community,  the  lower  the 
percentage  of  family  income  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  water  or  sewer  service.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  limitation  on  grant  funds 
per  project  would  have  to  be  changed  from 
the  present  fifty  percent  to  at  least  76  per- 
cent. Further,  FmHA  would  need  additional 
staff  In  the  field  to  process  the  applications 
In  a  timely  manner. 

(2)  Insure  area-wide  service.  Under  the 
present  program,  both  applicants  and  FmHA 
proceed  on  a  facillty-by-facillty  basis  with 
inadequate  attention  to  the  service  needs 
of  residents  of  smaller  outlying  communi- 
ties and  the  open  countryside.  Legislation 
should  be  changed  to  require  FmHA  to  de- 
velop faculties  to  provide  service  to  all  resi- 
dents of  an  area  rather  than  only  those  resi- 
dents in  dense  population  clusters  that  can 
be  served  by  a  single  central  facility.  Service 
responsibility  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
single  facility  but  should  consider  service 
through  use  of  one  or  more  facilities  provid- 
ing central  service  and  facilities  providing 
service  to  individual  properties,  or  both. 

(3)  Insure  new  service  connections.  The 
legislation  should  require  that,  second  only 
to  health  hazard  conditions,  FmHA  should 
give  funding  priority  to  applications  that 
contemplate  a  substantial  number  of  new 
service  connections.  Applicants  that  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  upgrading  established 
service  without  extending  a  facility  or  In- 
corporating new  facilities  into  their  plan 
would  not  receive  priority  unless  a  health 
hazard,  as  certified  by  the  State  Health  Offi- 
cer, existed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  FmHA  water-sewer  loan/grant 
program  Is  not  meeting  the  objectives  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972.  The  legislative  changes  recom- 
mended would  bring  the  agency  more  Into 
line  with  the  goals  cited  in  this  legislation. 
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New  England 11,815 

Middle  Atlantic 37,826 
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Water  resource  region 


Total      Without  Without 

popula-      running  Popula-      running 

tion         water  Percent  tion         water     Percent 


Texas  Gulf 9,356  347  3.7  9,911  256  2.6 

Rio  Grande 1,716  142  8.3  1,695  98  5.8 

Upper  Colorado 342  29  8.5  344  21  6.1 

Lower  Colorado 2,092  101  4.8  2,411  81  3.4 

Great  Basin 1,196  12  1.0  1.263  9  .7 

Columbia/North  Pacific 6,271  111  1.8  6,703  82  1.2 

California 19,761  108  .5  21,159  81  .4 

Alaska 296  43  14.5  307  31  10.0 

Hawaii 743  9  1.2  787  9  1.1 


Total,  United  States 201,300         7,960         3.9     213,354         5,913 


2.8 


II  In"? rc"''-?/"*L'''^  *'**'  "^*  '''°"'  Non-Central  Systems."  1975  National  Water  Assessment, 
u.a.u.s.L.5.  The  Water  Resources  Council  in  Its  OBERS  projections  (the  basis  for  the  "Total 


Population"  category  above)  does  not  distineuish  between  rural  and  urban.  Hence,  it  was  not 
possi  ble  to  calculate  the  percent  ot  rural  residents  that  lack  water  for  each  of  the  regions. 
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TABLE 
SYSTEN 


II  21 


SH  i 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado. 
Florida... 
Georiia... 

Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Micliitan. 
Minnesota 
Mississipp 
Missouri.. 
New  Mexi 


Number  of 

housing 

units 


WEST 

Alaska 88,555 

Urban 43.752 

Rural 44,803 

Arizona 579.573 

Urban 461,718 

Rural 117,855 

California _ 6,976,261 

Urban 6,325,287 

Rural 650,974 

Colorado 742,858 

Urban 573,399 

Rural 169,459 

Hawaii 215,892 

Urban 178,814 

Rural 37,078 

Idaho 238, 293 

Urban 129,662 

Rural 108,631 

Montana 240,755 

Urban 128.414 

Rural 112,341 

Nevada 171.658 

Urban 137,367 

Rural 34.291 

New  Mexico 322,  294 

Urban „  228. 078 

Rural 94,216 

Oregon 735. 631 

Urban 504.493 

Rural 231.138 

Utah 311.982 

Urban 250.362 

Rural 61,620 

Washington 1, 204,  092 

Urban 878.748 

Rural 326.154 

Wyoming 114,  572 

Urban 69, 107 

Rural 45.465 

NORTH-CENTftAL 

Illinois 3.692.447 

Urban 3,017.884 

Rural 620,563 

Indiana 1,711,896 

Urban 1,126,139 

Rural 585,757 

Iowa 954,975 

Urban 550,247 

Rural 404,728 

Kansas 787,508 

Urban 513.453 

Rural 274.055 

Michigan 2, 845. 448 

Urban 2,079.439 

Rural 766,009 

Minnesota 1,  219.  591 

Urban 812,248 

Rural 407,343 

Missouri 1,665,506 

Urban 1,141,001 

Rural 524,505 
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.—AVERAGE  USER  PAYMENT  IN  FmHA  FUNDED 
S  BY  STATE.  FIRST  HALF  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


Number  Average  Average 

of  annual  monthly 

projects  user  user 

funded  payment  payment 


State 


Number  Average  Average 

of  annual  monthly 

projects  user  user 

funded  payment  payment 


10 
4 
15 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
2 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
8 
4 
2 


tl08 

t9.03 

253 

21.10 

121 

10.10 

186 

15.50 

152 

12.67 

150 

12.50 

91 

7.50 

175 

14.58 

158 

13.17 

200 

16.67 

130 

10.83 

286 

23.83 

122 

10.17 

91 

7.58 

140 

11.67 

404 

33.67 

120 

10.00 

135 

11.25 

160 

13.33 

New  York 2  235  19.58 

North  Carolina 10  100  8.33 

North  Dakota 4  254  21.16 

Ohio 3  199  16.58 

Oklahoma 6  159  13.25 

Oregon 7  153  12.75 

Pennsylvania 2  134  11.16 

South  Carolina 3  106  8.83 

South  DakoU 1  161  13.33 

Tennessee 25  106  8.83 

Texas 14  168  14.00 

Utah 1  123  10.25 

Virginia 2  101  8.42 

Washington 2  180  15.00 

West  Virginia 6  123  10.25 

Wisconsin 2  129  10.75 

Wyoming 4  166  13.83 


Note:  Data  not  available  for  all  States. 
Source:  NOWP.  1976. 
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1970 


1960 


Without 
complete 
plumbing 


Number  Percent 


Number  of 
housing 

units      Number 


Without 
complete 
plumbing 


Percent 


15, 162 

1,152 

14,  010 

30, 196 

11,497 

18.699 

143,  676 

107.  443 

36.  233 

36,  721 

16,  795 

19. 926 

12.041 

6.231 

5.810 

12,619 

3,679 

8,940 

21,  746 
6,606 

15, 140 

5,485 

2,855 

2,630 

34,226 

7,586 

26,640 

26,  425 

14.180 

12,  245 

8,557 

4,068 

4,489 

41,510 

22,  623 
18,887 

6,719 
1,760 
4,959 


176,  955 

106.  465 
70,  490 

110.681 
44.860 
65.821 
71.820 
27,  747 
44,  073 
43,855 
13,942 
29,913 

123,  827 
47,  614 
76,  213 
99,460 
33,352 
66,108 

161,  867 
49.408 

112,459 


17 
3 

31 
5 
2 

16 
2 
2 
6 
5 
3 

12 
6 
3 

16 
5 
3 
8 
9 
5 

13 
3 
2 
8 

11 
3 

28 
4 
3 
5 
3 
2 
7 
3 
3 
6 
6 
3 

a 


5 
4 

U 
6 
4 

11 
8 
5 

II 
6 
3 

11 
4 
2 

10 
8 
4 

16 

10 
4 

21 


64.  204 

28.892 

35,  312 

400, 136 

308, 158 

91,  978 

5,  373,  724 

4,681,199 

692,  525 

570.  059 

422, 336 

147,  723 

163,  787 

125, 123 

38,664 

209, 702 

104,  017 

105,  685 
220, 305 
115,584 
104.  721 

99,327 

70, 027 

29,300 

272,  765 

185,  971 

86,794 

605,690 

384,072 

221,618 

257,  515 

194,  670 

62,845 

971.  982 

683.  779 

288,203 

107, 118 

62,466 

44, 652 


3.  243,  870 

2, 629.  796 

614.  074 

1,  468.  532 
934.  018 
534.  514 
889,  209 
478,  958 
410,  251 
730,  040 
445,  395 
284,  645 

2,  396,  241 
1,  765,  241 

731, 181 
1,  044,  030 
659.  453 
384.577 
1,461,806 
974  205 
487,601 


17,  419 
2.733 

14,686 
48,169 
21,  324 
26,845 
275.  119 
180.  968 
76J51 
70.  372 
33.789 
36.583 
27, 053 
13.  538 

13,  515 
25,  294 

6,833 

18,  461 
39,711 
12,  797 
26, 914 

9,195 

4,541 

4,654 

53. 352 

17,  525 

35, 827 

50, 395 

21,618 

28,777 

14, 162 

6,868 

7,294 

76,  674 

43,  978 

32,696 

14,  537 
4,172 

10,365 


424,  239 
257,909 
166,  330 
242,  603 
103,  507 
139,096 
171.432 

58.432 
113,000 
112,  605 

35. 132 

77.  473 
220, 910 

87,962 
132,  948 
198,681 

64,342 
134,  339 
365,  984 
131,  830 
234,  514 


27 

9 

42 

12 

7 

29 

5 

4 

II 

12 

8 

25 

17 

11 

35 

12 

7 

16 

18 

II 

26 

9 

6 

16 

20 

9 

41 

8 

6 

13 

5 

4 

12 

8 

6 

11 

14 

7 

23 


1970 


1960 


Without 

complete 

Number  of  plumbing 

housing    

units     Number  Percent 


Nebraska 511, 473 

Urban 309,243 

Rural 202,230 

North  Dakota 200,465 

Urban 84,032 

Rural 116,433 

Ohio 3,  447,  860 

Urban 2,646,606 

Rural 801,254 

South  Dakota 221,636 

Urban 96,158 

Rural 125,478 

Wisconsin 1. 416,  427 

Urban 932,147 

Rural 484,280 

SOUTH 

Alabama 1,114,845 

Urban 657,617 

Rural 457,228 

Arkansas 672,967 

Urban 339,016 

Rural 333,951 

Delaware 174,990 

Urban 123,513 

Rural 51,477 

Florida 2,490,838 

Urban 2,016,393 

Rural 474,445 

Georgia 1,466,687 

Urban 896,203 

Rural 570,484 

Kentucky 1,060.689 

Urban 557,295 

Rural 503,394 

Louisiana 1, 146, 105 

Urban 769,530 

Rural 376,575 

Maryland 1,  234,  680 

Urban 958,566 

Rural 276,114 

Mississippi 697,271 

Urban 320,081 

Rural 377,190 

North  Carolina 1, 619,  548 

Urban 732,436 

Rural 887.112 

Oklahoma 937,815 

Urban 633.445 

Rural 304,370 

South  Carolina 804. 858 

Urban 389,180 

Rural 415,678 

Tennessee 1, 297,  000 

Urban 763,626 

Rural 533,374 

Texas 3,809,086 

Urban 2,965,688 

Rural 843.398 

Virginia 1, 484, 952 

Urban 939,375 

Rural 545.577 

West  Virginia 592,845 

Urban 243, 118 

Rural 349,727 


31,  305 
9,651 

21,  654 

27,  635 
4,235 

23,400 
178, 108 

75, 185 
102,  923 

30,  059 
4,863 

25,196 
101,  372 

34,407 

66,965 


188,363 

46.  767 

141,  596 

123,  694 

28,  981 

94,713 

8,856 

2,215 

6,641 

127,  423 

75,  729 

51,  794 

193,  748 

57,  049 

136,  699 

220,  646 

28,067 

192,  579 

132, 191 

44,  305 

87,886 

54,  770 

16,  263 

38,507 

169, 362 

34,350 

135, 012 

252, 319 

44,909 

207,  410 

66,426 

18,885 

47,541 

149,300 

38,  207 

111,093 

192, 543 

35,984 

156, 559 

291,383 

132, 715 

158. 668 

199, 317 

32,  272 

167,  045 

108,  678 

9,664 

99,014 


6 
3 

11 

14 
5 

20 
5 
3 

13 

14 
5 

20 
7 
4 

14 


17 

7 
31 
18 

9 
28 

5 

2 
13 

5 

4 
11 
13 

6 
24 
21 

5 

38 
12 

6 
23 

4 

2 
14 
24 
11 
36 
16 

6 
23 

7 

3 
16 
19 
10 
27 
15 

5 
29 

8 

4 
19 
13 

3 
31 
18 

4 
28 


Without 

complete 

Number  of 

plumbing 

housing 
units 

Number    Percent 

464.  493 

77.  874 

17 

251.  980 

21.  220 

8 

212,513 

56,654 

27 

187,  460 

59. 162 

32 

65,  578 

7.185 

11 

121,  892 

52, 027 

43 

3,  006,  322 

372,  615 

12 

2,  252,  104 

168, 215 

7 

754,  218 

204,400 

27 

208,811 

60,  046 

29 

82,  856 

9,220 

11 

125,  955 

50,  826 

40 

1,  206,  690 

176.  045 

15 

787,  764 

61.  579 

8 

418,  926 

114,  466 

27 

949,  071 

362,884 

38 

542,  843 

117,389 

22 

406,  228 

245,  495 

60 

566,  856 

239.  534 

42 

255,  349 

53,982 

21 

311,507 

185  552 

60 

137, 613 

16,008 

12 

91,410 

4,769 

5 

46,203 

11,239 

24 

1,  712,  929 

256,  215 

15 

I,  302,  312 

146,  516 

11 

410,  617 

109,699 

27 

1,  ISO,  788 

384,716 

33 

662, 830 

131, 497 

20 

487,  958 

253,  219 

52 

912, 104 

357,  839 

39 

432,  417 

63,627 

15 

479,  687 

294, 212 

61 

960,271 

279,  552 

29 

630,  892 

117, 874 

19 

329,  379 

161,  678 

49 

912,  464 

89,608 

10 

676, 153 

25,  438 

4 

235, 311 

64,170 

27 

613,311 

291,898 

48 

246,  501 

58, 910 

24 

366,810 

233,  079 

64 

1, 292, 688 

459, 196 

38 

548,  580 

101,691 

19 

744, 108 

357,505 

48 

801, 859 

163,100 

20 

512,  562 

50,279 

10 

289,  297 

112,821 

39 

660,860 

254,861 

39 

296,786 

67,806 

23 

364,074 

187,  055 

51 

1, 070, 252 

369, 694 

3b 

578.  512 

93,  773 

16 

491,  740 

275, 921 

56 

3, 069,  310 

571,384 

19 

2, 295, 891 

286, 414 

12 

773, 419 

284, 970 

3/ 

1, 149,  420 

311,410 

2' 

663,923 

72,278 

11 

485,  497 

239. 132 

5 

563, 078 

179. 018 

32 

232, 613 

18,276 

8 

330,465 

160,742 

49 
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1970 


1960 


Without 

complete 

Number  of  plumbing 

housing    

units      Number  Percent 


Number  of 
housing 

units      Number 


Without 
complete 
plumbing 


Percent 


NORTH-EAST 

Connecticut 968,815  25,842  3  790,031 

Urban 761,598  19,893  3  625,293 

Rural     207,217  5.949  3  164.738 

Maine          339,440  52,015  15  303,530 

Urban 167,484  12,994  8  157,639 

Rural      171,956  39,021  23  145,891 

Massachusetts 1,839,019  65,721  4  1,606,523 

Urban       1,568,745  55,531  4  1,361,441 

Rural        270,274  10,190  4  245,082 

New  Hampshire 248,799  17,403  7  192,145 

Urban       .—  136,063  5,482  4  111,752 

Rural 112,736  11,921  11  80,393 


51,  385 
40,317 
11,068 
78,564 

23,  278 
55,  286 

138,  416 

117,610 

20,806 

24,  435 
9,275 

15, 160 


7 
6 
7 

26 

15 

38 

9 

9 

8 

13 

8 

19 


1970 


1960 


Without 

complete 

Number  of  plumbing 

housing    

units      Number  Percent 


Number  of 
housing 

units      Number 


Without 
complete 
plumbing 


Percent 


New  Jersey -. 2,305,293  57,917  3  1,884,382  110,073  6 

Urban 2,048,505  47,971  2  1,669,642  87,638  5 

Rural 256,788  9,946  4  214,740  22,435  10 

NewYork 6,159,314  195,165  3  5,468.785  380,779  7 

Urban 5,323,904  137,898  3  4,735,110  283,146  6 

Rural 835,410  57,267  7  733,675  97,633  13 

Pennsylvania 3,880,102  198,605  5  3,504,255  364,516  10 

Urban 2,822,127  90,084  3  2,563,512  165,404  6 

Rural 1,057,975  108,521  10  940,743  199,112  21 

Rhode  Island 307,309  9,646  3  273,014  33,241  12 

Urban 272,685  7,569  3  237,  %3  28,465  12 

Rural     34,624  2,077  6  35,051  4.776  14 

Vermont 149,762  12,454  8  119,896  18.135  15 

Urban 46.834  1,737  4  47,395  3,599  8 

Rural 102,928  10,717  10  72,501  14,536  20 


RURAL  HOUSING  UNITS  WITHOUT  COMPLETE  PLUMBING,  REGIONAL  TOTALS  FOR  1970 _^^__^__ 

Units  Percent 

^^                                          ~                                                ~                                                                                                                                188, 60S  Ts 

Nortpntr^i::::::::::.:::::::::"::::::::::::::::::::  ::.:        :                            ::::::::::::::::::::    i.m:m  lU 

N^flKeasuv:;:::::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::»  ^^5,609          8.4 

UnitedStates - 2.982,186  16.0 

Source:  1970  Census  of  Housing,  vol.  1,  U.S.  summary.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  over"  represents  over  one-third  of  the  set  forth  as  conditions  of  eligibility  for 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  legislation  by  funds  that  had  been  appropriated  for  the  special  retirement  credit  provided  in 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  this  vital  program.  the  bill  happen  to  represent  the  length 
Dakota.  Mr.  Abourezk,  which  will  amend  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  of  time  of  a  full  term  of  office  as  a  Sena- 
section  306(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  that  nothing  in  this  bill  calls  for  any  tor.  This  seems  to  be  as  reasonable  a  test 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  as  admin-  increase  in  authorization  or  appropria-  of  continuity  of  employment  as  any 
istered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis-  tion  for  this  FmHA  program.  This  legis-  other,  but  I  am  wUling  to  consider  alter- 
tration.  lation  would  encourage  rural  communi-  native  suggestions. 

Adequate  water  distribution  and  waste  ties  to  provide  these  much  needed  water  It  does  seem  equitable  to  me  to  allow 

disposal  programs  are  essential  if  Amer-  and  sewer  services.  Primarily,  these  pro-  an  individual  who  is  employed  consecu- 

ican  citizens  who  reside  in  rural  areas  posed  changes  would  increase  the  limit  tively  by  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the 

are  to  be  able  to  enjoy  an  adequate  for  grants  of  water  and  sewer  develop-  equivalent  of  one  full  Senate  term  before 

standard  of  living.  Section  306(a)  of  the  ment  costs  from  50  to  75  percent,  and  the  Member  may  have  a  break  in  service. 

Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop-  established  a  distribution  formula  which  and  then  for  another  period  of  years 

ment  Act  was  enacted  to  focus  on  the  wa-  links  the  amount  of  grants  to  the  median  equivalent  to  a  second  full  term  of  office 

ter  and  sewer  needs  of  rural  Americans,  income  of  the  community.  as  a  Senator,  to  qualify  for  civU  service 

To  some  extent,  this  program,  adminis-  Mr.    President,    I    believe    that    the  retirement  credit  for  their  contmuous 

tered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra-  changes    proposed    by    this    legislation  employment  by  the  same  Member  durmg 

tion,  has  been  successful;  however,  sta-  would  make  available  needed  water  and  ?'  temporary  breaK  in  congressional  serv- 

tistics  compiled  from  a  survey  by  the  na-  sewer  systems  to  many  rural  communi-  ice.              • ,     .   ,  ,.  _     „„,„x  „„x  ♦>,„* 

tional     demonstration     water     project  ties,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 

found  that  many  rural  Americans  lack  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to  ?^!?  staffer  wUl  get  a  ^ree  Ji^e  under  the 

essential  water  and  sewer  services.  Spe-  this  measure.  ^^\  ".f ''""'^n^^f^  J  ,^nn^fi%  L^^t 

cifically,  this  survey  revealed  that:                                          '"ake  the  ^PPropnate  moiv^tanr  d^^^^ 

First.  1  out  of  every   10  residents  in  By  Mr.  GOLDWATER:  required  ^^^jJ}'\^.^^"^f^^''\^'^,J^ 

places  under  2.500  lives  in  housing  with-  S.  1201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  f^'^'^ZJf^^L  fLnlSL  thlS' 

out  running  water-  United  States  Code  to  allow  congression-  Another  restriction  imposed  by  the  legls- 

Second  there  are  approximately  10  al  employees  with  long  periods  of  service  Nation  is  a  limit  of  5  years  on  the  addi- 
mimon  people  who  Hve^n  housing  with  with  the  same  Member  of  Congress  to  re-  tional  years  of  employment  which  such  a 
incomplete  plumbing  in  rural  areas;  ceive  civil  service  retirement  credit  for  congressional  employee  may  use  for  re- 
Third,  approximately  18  million  oeople  employment  by  the  Member  during  a  "remeni  creaii.  ,  .  ^^  ^ 
in  communities  of  10.000  and  under  use  break  in  service  of  the  Member;  to  the  Finally,  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
individual  weUs  that  have  high  rates  of  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  such  an  employee  would  not  double- 
contamination-  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I  dip— that  is,  would  not  receive  possible 

Fourth  over  6  5  million  people  served  am  today  introducing  legislation  to  pro-  social  security  payments  based  on  the 

by  community  water  systems  use  water  vide  Government  retirement  credit  to  in-  same  years  used  toward  a  civil  service 

that  did  not  meet  Federal  drinking  water  dividuals  who  may  serve  as  employees  of  annuity— the  bUl   specifically   Provides 

standards  in  1970-  and  Members  of  Congress  continuously  dur-  that  no  social  security  credit  shall  be 

Fifth  while  comprising  only  27  per-  ine  a  break  In  service  of  such  Member  and  allowed  for  any  period  of  years  during 
cent  of'  the  population,  communities  of  for  long  periods  of  years  both  before  and  which  a  congressional  employee  is  al- 
2,500  and  under  have  92  percent  of  all  after  the  separation.  lowed  the  special  retirement  credit  pro- 
housing  without  running  water  and  64  Now,  the  way  I  have  drafted  the  biU,  vided  m  the  bill. 

percent  of  all  housing  without  complete  i*  would  require  that  an  individual  be  Also,  I  might  note  that  the  legislation 

plumbing.  employed  by  a  Senator  or  Congressman —  v/ould  not  apply  retroactively,  but  would 

Mr.  President  these  rural  citizens  are  First.  For  at  least  6  years  prior  to  any  apply  only  to  individuals  who  become 

without  services  which  the  majority  of  break  in  service  of  that  Member  of  Con-  entitled  to  annuities  upon  their  separa- 

Americans  considers  a  bare  necessity,  ^ress.  tion  from  service  as  congressional  em- 

This    water    and    sewer    program    is  Second.  During  the  entire  period  of  ployees  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 

funded  at  the  level  of  $300  million  per  such  break  in  congressional  service,  and  the  legislation. 

year.  However,  over  $100  million  was  not  Third.  For  at  least  6  years  after  the  Now,  Mr.  President.  I  will  explain  that 

obligated  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  were  date  on  which  the  Member  again  takes  i  got  the  idea  for  the  bill  as  the  result 

subsequently  carried  over  into  the  next  offixe  in  the  Congress.  of  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  an 

fiscal  year.  Mr.  President,  this  "carry-  The  periods  of  employment  which  are  individual  who  has  long  been  employed 
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by  me.  When  I  took  mj 
sabbatical  from  1964  to 
dividual  who  had  served 
several  years  before  my 
tirement  from  the  Senate 
ployed   by   me   throughout 
period  of  the  intervening 
I  returned  to  the  Senate 
individual  continued  as  a 
staff  and  is  still  employe< 
However,  I  do  not  intend 

tion  to  be  in  any  way 

vate  bill.  It  is  drafted  in 
and  would  apply  to 
the  conditions  described 
thinlc  it  is  only  fair  thai 
option  of  additional 
to  loyal  and  experienced 
have   extended   years   of 
Members  of  Congress  and 
employed  continuously  by 
so  many  years. 


self-imposed 
1968,  one  In- 
with  me  for 
emporary  re- 
remained  em- 
the   entire 
years.  After 
in  1969.  that 
1  nember  of  my 
by  me. 
the  legisla- 
as  a  pri- 
jeneral  terms 
who  meets 
In  the  biU.  I 
we  offer  an 
credit 
employees  who 
service   with 
have  been 
I  Member  for 


consli  lered 


anyone 


retii  ement 


vho: 


By  Mr.   McCLURE 
and  Mr.  Church) 
S.  1202.  A  bill  to  provide 
fer  of  certain  lands  to  the 
the  Interior  by  the  Energy 
Development  Administration 
farmers  damaged  by  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Energ  r 
Resources. 


(for  himself 

or  the  trans- 
Secretary  of 

Research  and 
for  sale  to 

Teton  flood; 
and  Natural 


EKDA    LAND    THANSFER    FOR    TI  rON    FAHMEXS 


.  Presl  lent, 


thit 
Rese  irch 


lost 


disaster 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  _ 

troducing  a  bill  today 
6,000  acres  of  Energy  R„ 
velopment  Administration 
available  to  farmers  who ._ 
in  the  Teton  Dam  dlsastei . 

you  recall,  the  Teton 

5,  1976,  caused  considerable 
to  both  lives  and  property 
Snake  River   agriculture 
gress  and  the  administratioi  i 
ly  to  provide  assistance  anc 
ment    of    lost    homes 
through    special    legislation 
carried  out  today. 

There  are  a  handful  of 
ever,  whose  farms  were  in 
path  of  the  flood  and  whosi 
are  under  deposits  of  gravfl 
to  bedrock.  To  continue  ._ 
land  is  impossible  and  whil( 
compensated  for  the  loss 
they  must  have  the 
invest  that  money  into  otller 
Efforts  to  try  and  locate 
land  in  the  same  region 
successful.  While  the 
ma  tion  did  a  survey  of  .. 
located  around  25.000  acres 
a  closer  look  revealed  that 
land  has  been  overfarmed 
the  upper  Snake  River  ..^ 
scab  land  or  alkaline,  and  is 
suitable  as  productive 
and  other  Federal  land  are 


have 
Bure  ixi 
reil 


In   order   to   try    and 
farmers  with  an  opportunit  ^ 
farming  in  this  part  of 
proposed  that  a  small 
ergy  Research  and 
istration  site  be  released 
ERDA  retains  572.000  acres 
em  Idaho  at  their  Idaho 
neering  Laboratory.  Their 
approximately   1   percent 
My  bill  trausfers  6,000 
land  to  the  Bureau  of 
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lam  in- 
will  make 
and  De- 
and  in  Idaho 
their  farms 
As  many  of 
of  June 
destruction 
in  the  upper 
region.   Con- 
acted  quick- 
the  replace- 
businesses 
is    being 


tie : 


it 


fprmers,  how- 
immediate 
farms  today 
or  stripped 
facing  on  this 
they  may  be 
their  land, 
opportunity  to  re- 
farmland, 
suitable  farm- 
not  been 
of  Recla- 
estate  and 
of  farmland, 
much  of  the 
too  far  from 
is  either 
tragically  un- 
State 
lot  available, 
ryovide    these 
to  continue 
I*aho,  I  have 
porti(  m  of  the  En- 
Developi  nent  Admin- 
for  farming. 
11  southeast- 
^  uclear  Engi- 
f^cilities  cover 
this  land, 
of  ERDA 
Reclamation  and 


II 


reg  ion. 


(if 
ac)  es 


after  3  years,  if  eligible  farmers  have  not 
purchased  this  land.  It  will  be  returned 
to  ERDA.  The  6.000  acres  are  on  the  east- 
em  edge  of  the  site,  adjacent  and  south 
of  highway  No.  88.  are  bordered  by  farm 
land  and  have  no  ERDA  facilities  on 
them. 

The  entire  INEL  site  is  designated  an 
ecological  research  area  and  many  re- 
search projects  are  located  throughout 
these  sagebrush  flat  lands.  The  area  pro- 
vides habitat  for  antelope,  deer,  upland 
game  birds,  and  other  smaller  animals. 
Both  the  Environmental  Division  of 
INEL  and  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment have  assured  me  that  the  acre- 
age selected  is  not  in  a  migration  path 
of  antelope  nor  other  game,  is  not  criti- 
cal habitat  for  any  species  and  is  the 
best  land  suited  for  farm  use  with  respect 
to  the  wildlife  concerns.  Any  research 
that  may  be  conducted  on  this  land  is 
also  being  conducted  on  other  INEL 
lands  and  my  proposal  will  not  jeopar- 
dize the  research  program. 

Both  the  administration  and  ERDA 
have  promised  their  cooperation  in  this 
program  if  other  altematives  could  not 
be  found  for  these  farmers.  Unfortu- 
nately, time  is  of  the  essence  and  no  al- 
tematives have  been  found.  For  genera- 
tions these  families  have  farmed  this 
area  and  they  want  to  continue  farm- 
ing but  they  must  be  able  to  begin  soon. 
This  proposal  makes  Federal  land  avail- 
able to  be  purchased  by  farmers  whose 
land  was  taken  away  from  them  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  Teton 
disaster.  It  is  justice  to  provide  them  witii 
the  opportunity  to  continue  their  life's 
work,  that  of  farming  in  eastern  Idaho. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  McCLURE,  and  Mr. 
Melcher)  : 

S.  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  relating  to  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
improve  congressional  oversight  over  the 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  the  man- 
agement of  public  lands  and  to  restrain 
such  agencies  from  prescribing  regula- 
tions which  are  inconsistent  with  con- 
gressional intent. 

The  method  proposed  is  one  with  which 
we  are  all  well  acquainted;  that  is.  the 
legislative  veto.  The  power  to  direct,  re- 
view, approve  or  disapprove  proposed 
executive  actions  has  expanded  rapidly 
during  the  last  several  decades.  Almost 
200  different  acts  of  Congress  have  pro- 
vided some  type  of  congressional  review 
over  or  consent  for  contemplated  or 
pending  executive  implementations  of 
those  laws.  The  need  to  engage  in  this 
method  of  oversight  and  our  willingness 
to  do  so  with  respect  to  public  lands  is 
evidenced  by  the  inclusion  of  such  pro- 
visions in  Public  Law  94-579.  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976.  My  legislation  which  amends  that 
act  simply  provides  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive application  of  the  legislative 
veto. 


As  a  result  of  the  act,  certain  sales, 
withdrawals,  and  exclusions  of  principal 
uses  are  now  subject  to  legislative  veto. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  in  approving 
such  uses  of  the  veto,  Congress  expanded 
its  oversight  domain  from  general  policy 
matters  to  specific  management  actions. 
While  the  impetus  for  that  action  was 
the  issue  of  the  disposal  of  public  lands, 
so  too  should  the  protection  of  public 
lands  and  the  regulation  of  the  users  of 
public  lands  cause  us  to  expand  our  over- 
sight capabilities.  In  my  view,  applying 
the  legislative  veto  to  these  areas  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate  and  necessary. 

The  act  conveys  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  broad  au- 
thority to  issue  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  This 
authority  is  provided  principally  in  sec- 
tions 302  and  310.  but  also  appears  else- 
where for  the  enforcement  of  particular 
provisions.  Having  conveyed  that  power, 
the  Congress  should  be  willing  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  it  is 
not  abused.  By  adding  a  new  section 
which  requires  that  no  rule  or  regulation 
concerning  public  lands  including  their 
management,  use,  and  protection  will 
take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  90 
days  and  then  only  If  Congress  has  not 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, we  will  acquire  a  means  by 
which  to  control  any  abuses. 

Regulations  pertaining  to  the  inter- 
nal management  of  the  relevant  agencies 
are  likely  to  be  of  little  importance  to 
public  land  users,  and  hence,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  disapproval  process. 
However,  beyond  this  exemption,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  to  include  all 
other  categories  of  regulation.  Were  we 
to  attempt  further  specification  of  regu- 
lations not  subject  to  congressional  dis- 
approval, we  would  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
cluding potentially  important  areas.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  only  through  the  method 
proposed  here  can  we  accommodate  the 
many,  and  sometimes  competing  inter- 
ests of  public  land  users.  In  addition, 
my  proposal  would  provide  to  many 
groups  of  public  land  users  who  either 
cannot  afford  costly  litigation  or  who  do 
not  have  a  cozy  relationship  with  the 
regulators,  a  final  safeguard  against  reg- 
ulatory overkill. 

The  mechanics  of  the  disapproval  pro- 
vision are  largely  the  same  as  those  em- 
ployed in  the  disapproval  provisions  al- 
ready contained  in  the  organic  act.  A 
significant  feature  of  this  method  is  that 
a  concurrent,  as  opposed  to  a  simple  res- 
olution, is  required  to  reject  a  rule  or 
regulation,  thereby  reducing  the  likeli- 
hood of  capricious  action.  The  90-day  re- 
ferral, identical  to  the  existing  veto  pro- 
vision, should  provide  adequate  time 
during  which  to  consider  the  proposed 
rule  or  regulation.  Also,  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  situation,  a  method  is  pro- 
vided whereby  regulations  will  take  ef- 
fect immediately. 

Certainly,  my  own  State  of  Nevada, 
the  land  of  which  are  almost  90  percent 
federally  owned,  has  a  very  great  Inter- 
est in  this  legislation.  Likewise,  this  in- 
terest is  shared  by  many  other  Western 
States  with  high  percentages  of  Fed- 
eral landownership.  And,  I  make  no  bones 
about  this,  making  the  regulators  more 
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responsive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
Nevadans  and  other  westerners  is,  with- 
out question,  one  of  the  goals  of  this 
legislation.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
additional  goal  of  restoring  to  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to  assure  that  Its  intent 
is  not  subjected  to  bureaucratic  misin- 
terpretation, is  one  which  we  all  can 
share. 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  while  this 
legislation  holds  the  potential  for  ex- 
tensive application,  if  need  be,  the  more 
likely  prospect  is  that  frequent  use  will 
not  be  necessary.  Although  it  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  problems  of  the  regu- 
lation of  land  use,  I  believe  that  the 
presence  of  the  prerogative  and,  its  oc- 
casional application,  will  have  a  deter- 
rent effect  on  agency  regulation.  For  ex- 
ample, only  recently,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  issued  regulations  concern- 
ing surface  mining  on  public  lands  which 
have  imposed  serious  hardship  on  the 
public  land  miners  of  the  West.  The 
knowledge  that  the  Congress  may  disap- 
prove some  of  the  regulations  may  have 
a  chilling  effect  on  that  agency,  and 
consequently,  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1203 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  no  rule  or  reg^ilation  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  involving  the  manage- 
ment, use,  or  protection  of  the  public  lands. 
Including  the  property  located  thereon,  and 
no  rule  or  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  this  Act 
involving  lands  within  the  National  Forest 
System,  shall  take  effect  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ninety  day  period  (not  count- 
ing days  on  which  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  adjourned  for  more 
than  three  consecutive  days)  beginning  on 
the  day  copies  of  such  rule  or  regulation 
(together  with  a  concise  statement  of  the 
purposes  of  such  rule  or  regulation,  the  legal 
authority  for  such  rule  or  reflation  and  a 
detailed  explanation  thereof)  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  appropriate  Secretary, 
and  then  only  If  the  Congress  has  not,  with- 
in such  period,  adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  that  It  does  not  approve  the  rule 
or  regulation.  If  the  committee  to  which  a 
resolution  has  been  referred  during  the  said 
ninety  day  period,  has  not  reported  It  at  the 
end  of  thirty  calendar  days  after  Its  refer- 
ral. It  shall  be  In  order  to  either  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  such  resolution  or  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  consideration  of  any  other  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion. A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, shaU  be  highly  privileged  (except  that 
It  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  such  a  resolution),  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 


An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  If  the 
motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to,  the  motion  may  not  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  rule  or  regulation.  When  the 
committee  has  reported,  or  has  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
resolution,  it  shaU  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(b)  Notwithstandmg  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  any  case 
In  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  a 
delay  In  the  effective  date  of  a  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  otherwise  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  would  seriously  In- 
jure an  important  public  interest,  substan- 
tially frustrate  legl^ative  policies,  or  serious- 
ly damage  a  person  or  class  of  persons  with- 
out serving  any  important  public  interest, 
such  Secretary  may  promulgate  and  put  into 
effect  such  rule  or  regulation  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  but  such 
rule  or  regulation  shall  expire  ninety  days 
after  its  promulgation  and  In  no  case  shall 
any  subsequent  rule  or  regulation,  covering 
the  same  or  similar  subject  matter  as  that 
contained  In  such  rule  or  regulation  so  ex- 
piring, take  effect  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  interpretative  rules,  general  state- 
ments of  policy,  or  rules  of  departmental  or- 
ganization, procedure,  or  practice. 

"(d)  The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  with 
respect  to,  or  the  rejection  without  referral 
to  a  Committee  of,  any  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  approval  by  the  Congress  of  such 
rule  or  regulation.". 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  1204.  A  bUl  entitled  "The  Saccharin 
Control  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  legislation  that  will 
provide  for  an  orderly  process  in  deter- 
mining what  the  United  States  should 
do  regarding  saccharin.  As  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  aware,  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  move  toward  a  ban 
on  saccharin  in  the  next  month  is 
highly  criticized,  and  I  believe  with  good 
reason.  It  is  my  impression,  from  all  that 
I  have  reviewed,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  based 
on  slim  and  inconclusive  evidence.  Infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  suggests 
that  over  a  period  of  80  ye^rs  the  use  of 
saccharin  has  not  been  known  to  harm 
people.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  many 
Americans  rely  on  saccharin  either  as 
an  important  food  supplement  in  a  dia- 
betic's diet,  as  a  means  of  weight  con- 
trol, or  for  other  health  reasons,  such  as 
good  dental  practice. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  be  cer- 
tain that  any  decision  made  limiting  or 
restricting  the  use  of  saccharin  is  a  sound 


and  well-founded  decision.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  insure  that. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  mandate  a  study  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
include  a  review  of  past  work  together 
with  original  research.  Such  study  would 
take  no  less  than  1  rear.  I  have  Inserted 
this  time  limit  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  virtually  impossible  for  any  meaning- 
ful new  research  in  the  area  to  be  done 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

Once  this  study  Is  completed,  the  Sec- 
retary will  submit  his  findings  to  the 
Congress.  No  regulations  of  any  kind, 
either  proposed  or  final,  limiting,  re- 
stricting, or  modifying  the  use  of  sac- 
charin will  be  lawful  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  study  and  the  submission 
of  the  Secretary's  report. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  have  included 
in  section  4  of  this  bill  a  provision  that 
allows  for  a  one-House  veto  of  any  regu- 
lations that  are  finally  published.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  appropriate  in  this  case, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Congress  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  assessing  the  final  reg- 
ulations, if  any,  that  might  be  promul- 
gated in  this  area. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.    247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  247,  to 
provide  recognition  to  the  women's  Air 
Forces  Service  Pilots. 

S.    394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Culver,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  394.  the  Bridge  Replacement  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1977. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoft.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  514,  to 
provide  visionary  ctire  under  part  B  medi- 
care payments. 

S.     827 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Culver,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  527.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
furnish  reinsurance  for  product  liability 
insurers  of  small  busuiess. 

S.     607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  607,  to 
establish  a  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Administration, 
s.  eee 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  666,  a  bill  to 
allow  Federal  employment  preference  to 
certain  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  to  certain  employees  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  who  are  not 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of,  or  who  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of,  certain  Federal 
employment  preference 
for  other  ptirposes. 

S.    708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C4ark, 
tor  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  708, 
XVm  of  the  Social  Seciu|lty 

8.    904 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr,  Gravel)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  904.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  efficient  ai  d  regxxlar  dis- 
tribution of  current  inf ora  lation  on  Fed- 
eral domestic  assistance  programs, 
s.  esi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  North  Daknta  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosp<  nsor  of  S.  991, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Education. 


S.    1010 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Massachuse 
NEDY).  the  Senator  from 
Pearson)  ,  and  the  Senatoi 
sota  (Mr.  Anderson)  were 
sponsors  of  S.  1010,  the 
sumer  Cooperative  Bank 
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At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Indiana  (M  • 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. . 
the  Senator  from  Alabanit 
were  added  as  cosp>onsors 
provide  for  a  study  of 
saccharin  and  for  other 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  G4rn 
tor  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  ( 
were  added  as  cosponsors 
amend  the  Jones  Act. 


S.  RES.  78 


Jtr. 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Montana  ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
olution  76.  relating  to  unilkteral 
tions  by  the  European  Ecpnomic 
mimity. 


S.   RES.    120 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Minnesota  ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol 
lution  120,  relating  to  the 
rin. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  1 
SION  OF  A 
ING  TO  THE 
S.  266 


RESOLUT  ON 


CONSIDl  RATION 


(Referred  to  the  Comn^ittee  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

S.  Res.  129 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to 
of  the  Congressional  Budget 
provisions  of  section  402 (a)  c 
waived   with   respect   to    the 
of  S.  2M,  a  bUl  to  authorize 
for  fiscal  year  1977  to  the 
and     Development     Admlnls 
waiver  Is  necessary  to  extend 
the  Energy  Research  and  De 
ministration,  and  Increase  the 
for  the  program  to  allow  co 
medial  action  concerning  a 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  130— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  RURAL  FIRE  PROTECTION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.   Res.   130 

Whereas  approximately  37  percent  of 
Americans  live  In  communities  having  a 
population  of  10,000  or  less;  and 

Whereas  the  fire  fatality  rate  for  white 
Americans  in  nonmetro  areas  is  approxi- 
mately 4  per  100,000  versus  2.7  per  100,000 
in  metro  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  fire  fatality  rate  for  black 
and  other  minority  groups  in  non-metro 
areas  Is  15.3  per  100,000  versus  8.1  In  metro 
areas;  and 

Whereas  rural  fire  efforts  are  often 
thwarted  by  InsufBclent  water  supplies,  In- 
adeqaute  equipment,  and  lack  of  alarm  fa- 
cilities; and 

Whereas  increased  training  of  fire  protec- 
tion personnel  is  badly  needed  in  many 
areas;  and 

Whereas  Improved  fire  protection  is  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  lives  and  property 
In  rural  areas  as  well  as  to  the  development 
of  such  areas;  and 

Whereas  fire  has  destroyed  the  Nation's 
forests  at  an  average  annual  rate  in  excess  of 
two  million  acres  over  the  past  five  years; 
and 

Whereas  applications  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  title  IV  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  have  far  exceeded  the  num- 
ber which  could  be  funded;   and 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  has  never 
requested  funds  for  carrying  out  the  Federal- 
State  matching  program  provided  for  In  title 
IV  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  make  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  and  give  increased  attention  and 
emphasis  to  the  Rural  Community  Fire  Pro- 
tection program  provided  for  under  title  IV 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  and 
that  the  Congress  should  provide  Increased 
fundng   for   such   program. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  submitting  a  resolution  urging 
that  the  new  administration  give  in- 
creased attention  to  title  IV  of  the  Rural 
Developm.ent  Act  which  provides  for 
rural  firefighting  assistance. 

Recently,  I  cosponsored  legislation  to 
extend  this  program  and  I  fully  expect 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  fol- 
low through  on  that  in  the  near  future. 

But,  the  fact  Is  that  over  the  past  3 
years  during  which  the  program  has  been 
in  existence  it  has  not  received  sufficient 
time  and  attention  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. There  has  never  been  a 
budget  request  from  the  jidministration 
for  the  program,  and  the  $3.5  million 
which  has  been  allotted  annually  has 
been  the  result  solely  of  congressional  ac- 
tion. This  has  happened  despite  the  fact 
that  numerous  requests  for  assistance 
under  this  matching  program — far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  which  could  be 
fimded — have  come  in  each  year. 

Because  of  the  previous  indifference  of 


the  Department  to  this  program,  I  had 
earlier  thought  of  proposing  legislation 
to  transfer  it  to  the  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Administration  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  receive  the  atten- 
tion which  it  merits,  and  also  to  avoid 
any  duplication  which  can  exist  when 
several  agencies  or  departments  are  In- 
volved in  similar  fields.  In  view  of  the 
fact  thit  we  have  a  new  administration, 
I  have,  however,  decided  to  withhold  that 
proposal  at  this  time  in  the  hope  that  the 
Department  will  exercise  the  interest  and 
support  for  this  program  which  is  due, 
although  initial  actions  are  not  reassur- 
ing. To  emphasize  that  need  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  that  the  Department 
follow  such  a  course,  I  am,  consequently, 
submitting  this  resolution. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  expand- 
ing and  improving  our  rural  fire  pre- 
vention capabilities,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  Federal  assistance  which 
is  currently  available  for  rural  fire  pre- 
vention activities.  The  summary  was 
prepared  by  Mauree  W.  Ayton,  analyst 
in  science  and  technology,  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SfMMARY    BY    MaXTREE    W.    AtTON 

In  addition  to  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
other  programs  that  provide  assistance  for 
Are  protection  to  rural  communities  Include 
the  following : 

Department  of  Commerce.  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  : 

Fire  protection  research.  Publishes  In- 
formation that  Is  useful  to  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Department  of  Commerce.  National 
Weather  Service: 

Disseminates  weather  Information  and 
special  weather  data  for  aviation,  agricul- 
ture, fire  prevention,  etc. 

Department  of  Defense.  Defense  ClvU  Pre- 
paredness Agency : 

Assists  communities  by  making  vehicles 
available  on  donation  or  loan  under  the 
surplus  and  contributions  loan  program.  Cer- 
tain government  purpose  military  vehicles 
are  ideally  suited,  with  certain  modification, 
for  use  as  emergency  fire  and  rescue  equip- 
ment. Information  for  modifying  this  equip- 
ment is  contained  in  Technical  Memorandum 
75-1,  "Converting  Vehicles  For  Use  as  Fire 
Apparatus  or  Rescue  Trucks."  available  from 
the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency, 
Washington,  DC.  20301.  Vehicles  may  be  ob- 
tained through  local  and  State  civil  pre- 
paredness directors. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare : 

Administers  a  fire  services  training  pro- 
gram. Matching  Federal  funds  for  fire  fighter 
training,  including  training  for  volunteers, 
are  granted  by  the  State  directors  of  voca- 
tional education  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-676) . 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
Mines: 

Provides  grants,  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
cost,  to  combat  fires  on  the  public  domain  or 
Indian  lands  that  endanger  federally-owned 
coal  reserves,  and  gives  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  control  of  such  fires 
on  plrvately-owned  land.  Elimination  of  air 
pollution  from  stich  fires  Is  also  an  objec- 
tive. Available  to  State  or  local  government, 
or  owner  of  coal  reser\'es  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  a  fire. 
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Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration : 

Provides  salaries  for  public  service  em- 
ployees and  subsidized  labor  supply  for  con- 
struction. Improvement,  repair,  renovation, 
painting,  beautification  of  fire  department 
buildings  and  equipment.  Dispatchers,  spot- 
ters. Assistance  is  available  to  volunteer 
and  public  fire  departments  in  open  country, 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  not  larger  than 
50,000  persons,  if  not  within  the  built-up  or 
already  subdivided  suburbs  of  cities  larger 
than  50,000  population. 

Department  of  Transportation.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (PAA)  : 

Section  612  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  directs  the  FAA  to 
establish  minimum  safety  standards  for  the 
operation  of  airports  that  serve  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  certified  air  carriers.  Part  139 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulation  requires 
certain  firefighting  and  rescue  equipment. 
Federal  aid  is  available  to  State,  county, 
municipal,  and  other  public  agencies  to  as- 
sist In  the  purchase  of  this  equipment,  if 
airport  requirements  are  shown  in  the  Na- 
tional Airport  System  Plan. 

Department  of  Transportation.  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA) : 

NHTSA  Is  authorized  under  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1967  to  administer  an  emer- 
gency medical  services  program  which  pro- 
vides Federal  grants  and  assistance  for  pur- 
chasing ambulances,  small  rescue  trucks,  ap- 
proved equipment,  and  training  for  person- 
nel. Assistance  is  available  through  this 
program  to  emergency  service  that  provide 
complete  ambulance  or  rescue  service,  24 
hours  a  day,  with  specified  communications 
and  management  programs  and  facilities. 

Department  of  the  Treasury: 

The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  provides  Federal  aid  to  States,  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns,  and  townships  without  the 
Federal  Government  controlling  exactly  how 
the  money  is  spent.  Tlie  Idea  is  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  provide  funds  but  to 
permit  local  Jurisdictions  to  determine 
their  needs  and  priorities.  Fire  services  are 
eligible  to  receive  their  share  of  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion: 

Its  comprehensive  injury  information 
clearinghouse,  the  National  Electronic  Injury 
Surveillance  System  (NEISS),  collects  sur- 
veillance and  in-depth  data  from  119  emer- 
gency rooms  which  participate  In  NEISS  and 
provide  a  representative  sample  for  the 
United  States.  Its  In-depth  investigations 
Include  all  deaths  and  injuries  associated 
with  flamable  fabrics. 

U.S.  Postal  Service: 

Provides  special  rates  for  second  and  third 
class  bulk  mailings  to  philanthropic  orga- 
nizations, and  to  volunteer  fire,  ambulance 
and  rescue  companies. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1977— H.R.  4877 

AMENDMENT   NO.    178 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  an  amend- 
men'  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4877)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    17S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
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ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4877) .  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION  StTBCOMMrnEE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  29, 
1977,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  1125, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  on  extension  47145.  Those  wishing 
to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Subcommittee,  room  3106.  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SELECmON  OF  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  28,  1976.  the  Kentucky  Bar  As- 
sociation, together  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  and  I,  created  a  nine-member 
nonpartisan  advisory  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  for  Federal  dis- 
trict judgeship  vacancies  in  our  State. 
For  each  judgeship  vacancy,  this  Com- 
mission will  recommend  from  three  to 
five  persons  who  are  considered  to  be 
the  best  qualified.  Senator  Ford  and  I,  in 
turn,  will  submit  all  of  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  consideration. 

The  Kentucky  Commission  was  the 
second  one  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation  and 
is  a  significant  step  in  the  direction  of 
removing  partisan  politics  from  the  se- 
lection of  Federal  judges.  Since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Kentucky  Commission,  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  proposed  a  similar  sys- 
tem for  the  Federal  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals and  other  Senators  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  the  idea.  In  order  to  assist 
those  who  are  considering  this  approach 
to  improving  the  Federal  judiciary,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  charter  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Selection  Commis- 
sion of  Kentucky  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charter  of  the  Pederal  Judicial  Selection 
Commission  of  Kentucky 

United  States  Senator  Walter  D.  Huddle- 
ston.  United  States  Senator  Wendell  H.  Ford 
and  Henry  D.  Stratton,  President  of  the 
Kentucky  Bar  Association,  after  extended 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  selection 
process  for  Judicial  officers  of  the  United 
States  courts,  find: 

1.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
competent  federal  Judiciary  is  necessary  for 


the  protection  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
all  those  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  that  the  Judiciary 
must  be  preserved  as  a  viable  co-equal  branch 
of  our  democratic  government; 

2.  That  only  those  individuals  who  exhibit 
the  highest  professional  and  personal  quali- 
fications and  attributes  should  be  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  federal  Judiciary; 

3.  That  the  selection  process  should  not  be 
Influenced  by  arbitrary  criteria  such  as  sex, 
race,  national  origin,  religion  or  political 
affiliation  which  have  no  bearing  upon  a 
nominee's  true  qualifications:   and 

4.  That  the  constitutional  process  of  presi- 
dential appointment,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  fill 
vacancies  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
can  be  substantially  augmented  and  im- 
proved through  the  creation  of  a  nonparti- 
san advisory  commission  composed  of  out- 
standing representatives  of  the  Kentucky  Bar 
and  leading  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  to  nominate  eligible  persons  for 
the  federal  district  courts  of  Kentucky  and 
appropriate  seats  on  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

In  accordance  with  these  findings,  the  fol- 
lowing charter  Is  promulgated  effective  im- 
mediately: 

1.  There  Is  hereby  created  and  established 
the  Federal  Judicial  Selection  Commission  of 
Kentucky,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission". 

2.  The  Commission  shall  nominate  jjersons 
found  to  be  qualified  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Districts  of  Kentucky  and  those 
vacancies  on  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit  which  are  appro- 
priately considered  Kentucky  seats. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  consider  all  appli- 
cations and  also  seek  out  through  appropriate 
means  qualified  prospects  for  appointment  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  above  mentioned  courts. 
The  Commission  may  seek  and  receive  recom- 
mendations from  any  Interested  citizen  or 
group. 

4.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  Judicial 
office  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  meet  to  consider 
the  qualifications  and  eligibility  of  all  pos- 
sible candidates  for  appointment. 

The  Commission  shall  notify  the  Kentucky 
Bar  and  the  public  at  large  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  existence  of  a  vacancy  and  of 
the  nommatlon  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
the  Commission  and  shall  request  recom- 
mendations of  persons  to  fill  vacancies. 

5.  Within  30  days  after  the  occurrence  of 
a  vacancy,  the  Commission  shall  select  by 
majority  vote  of  Its  entire  membership  no 
fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  five  pro- 
posed nominees  who  are  the  mcst  qualified 
of  those  considered.  The  nominees  shall  be 
listed  alphabetically  and  certified  to  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  Kentucky,  who 
shall  submit  the  nominees  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  most  qualified 
for  his  appointment.  The  time  limitation 
may  be  extended  for  an  additional  30  days 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Senators. 

For  those  vacancies  which  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  Commission,  the 
Initial  30  day  time  limitation  shall  begin 
to  run  30  days  after  all  commissioners  have 
been  officially  appointed. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  seek,  receive,  re- 
view and  evaluate  all  pertinent  information 
on  the  Judicial  prospects  concerning  their 
qualifications  and  eligibility. 

7.  No  nominee  shall  be  certified  as  one 
of  the  most  quaU.'ied  by  the  Commission  un- 
less there  Is  an  affirmative  showing  that  the 
nominee  possesses: 

(a)  All  the  quallfica-tlons  required  by  law; 

(b)  The  personal  qualities  of  integrity, 
sound  physical  health,  objectivity,  emo- 
tional stability,  honesty,  fairness,  compas- 
sion and  community  respect;   and 
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(c)  The  professional  qualities 
Judicial  temperament,  legal 
outstanding  legal  ability 

8.  The  personal  and  pr 
shall  be  Identified  and  evalua 
guidelines  and  rules  establish^ 
vote   of  the   Commission.    _ 
and  rules  shall  be  recorded  b] 
slon  and  copies  made  avallabl( 
for  review   without  undue 

9.  The  Commission  shall 
members  to  be  appointed  as 

(a)  Each  United  States  , 
tucky  shall  appoint  three 
Commission; 

(b)  Three   members   of   thi 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Boan 
of  the  Kentucky  Bar  Assoclatloji 
the  Kentucky  Bar  members 
engaged  In  the  practice  of  .. 
within  the  Commonwealth  of 
more  than  two  of  the  Bar 
have  their  primary  legal 
the  same  federal  judicial 

(c)  The  Senators  and  Board 
shall  cooperate  In  their  _ 
sure  that  the  Commission 
sents.  Insofar  as  possible, 
the  people  of  Kentucky  as 
diverse  political  affiliation; 

(d)  A  member  of  the 
be  a  justice,  judge  or  hold 
any  political  party; 

(e)  Initial  appointments  of 
of  the   Commission   shall   be 
terms  of  two,  three,  and  four 
ignated  by  the  appointing 
a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  Cl 
the  resignation,  disability  or 
ber,  a  successor  shall  be  chosei 
Inal  appointing  authority  for 
term.  Vacancies  which  occur 
tlon  of  the  member's  term 
the  original  appointing  authority 
of  four  years. 

(f)  No  member  shall  be   ... 
polntment  to  a  federal  judicial 
as  he  or  she  Is  a  member  of 
and  for  a  period  of  two  years 
be  a  member. 

10.  An  act  of  the  Commissioi ,  „ 
flcial  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
of  its  members. 

11.  The    Commission    shall 
chairman,    vice    chairman 
Notice    of    Commission 
given  to  all  members  three 
meeting.  Operaiing  rules  of 
shall  be  recorded  and  made 
out  imdue  delay  for  public 

12.  The  Commission  shall  .. 
Informed  of  its  activities  and 
extent    possible    without 
goals  of   the  selection   process 
mislng  the  privacy  of  potentla 

13.  A  member  of  the 
removed  from  the  Commission 
appointing  authority"  if  the  mei 
himself  or  herself  In  a  manner 
to  an  individual  with  this  _ 

slbllity  or  willfully  violates  

flcial  policies  of  the  Commlsslo  i 

14.  Nothing  contained  herelr 
In  any  way  to  Impair  or 
stltutional  and  statutory 
prerogatives  of  the  President 
States  or  the  Senate  In  the 
judicial  officers. 
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LET  US  CUT  TAXES  ON 
AND    SAVINGS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Presldenlt,  there  are 
better  alternatives  to  the  i  idminlstra- 
tion's  rebate  and  spending  i»ackage  for 
stimulating  the  economy.  In  t  n  article  In 
the  current  issue  of  the  Rea<  er's  Digest 
Representative  Jack  Kemp  ar  jues  that  It 
is  more  important  to  Increas^  productiv- 


ity than  to  Increase  spending.  He  points 
out  that  jobs  ultimately  have  their  basis 
in  profits.  Businesses  respond  to  profita- 
ble activities  by  investing  in  them,  and 
these  new  investments  result  in  the  new 
plant  and  equipment  that  provide  new 
Jobs  for  a  growing  labor  force.  If  the 
labor  force  grows  faster  than  the  rate  at 
which  the  country  adds  to  the  plant  and 
equipment  that  employs  people  in  pro- 
ductive jobs,  the  unemployment  rate  will 
grow. 

In  his  article.  Representative  Kemp 
outlines  his  proposals  for  increasing  pro- 
ductivity. I  believe  that  his  proposals  are 
both  sensible  and  fair  and  that  we  should 
consider  them  as  an  alternative  to  the 
administration's  stimulus  package.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Representative 
Kemp's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foHows: 

Needed — Tax  Retorm  That  Will  Create 
Jobs 
(By  Representative  Jack  Kemp) 
In  the  traffic  circle  at  Niagara  Square  In 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  stands  the  white  marble  Wil- 
liam  McKlnley   Memorial,   a   handsome   93- 
foot  obelisk  that  has  been  a  local  landmark 
for  almost  70   years.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
also  now  become  a  landmark  example  of  how 
not  to  create  Jobs.  Consider: 

With  the  city  hard  hit  by  the  recent  reces- 
sion, a  decision  was  made  to  create  Jobs  by 
building  a  brick  wall  around  the  base  of 
the  monument.  Buffalo  hastily  scraped  up 
$135,000  to  "match"  $440,0y0  In  federal  funds, 
and  the  bricklayers  went  to  work.  Only  as 
the  fortress-like  wall  began  rising  did  cit- 
izens realize  how  grotesquely  It  altered  the 
beauty  of  the  square. 

A  great  public  outcry  finally  halted  the 
job,  the  project  was  torn  down,  and  the 
monument  area  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. But  by  the  time  the  last  truck  had 
hauled  away  the  debris,  taxpayers  all  over 
the  country  had  chipped  in  on  a  "project" 
that  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  or  well- 
being  of  the  city  and  did  nothing  for  the 
area's  fiagglng  economy. 

Buffalo  needs  Jobs.  America  needs  jobs,  for 
the  millions  now  out  of  work  and  for  the  al- 
most two  million  young  men  and  women  who 
will  be  entering  the  market  each  year.  But 
America  does  not  need  McKlnley  monument- 
type  jobs  like  those  urged  by  too  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress.  Tax  rebates,  tempo- 
rary tax  credits  and  government  make-work 
programs,  such  as  those  advocated  by  the 
Carter  Administration,  cannot  deal  perma- 
nently with  unemployment  because  they  do 
nothing  to  Increase  real  wealth  and  exist  only 
as  long  as  the  private  sector  supports  them 
with  Us  taxes.  Real  jobs — those  that  produce 
goods  and  services,  pay  taxes  and,  in  turn, 
create  more  Jobs — come  only  one  way:  by 
harnessing  private  enterprise,  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  of  America's  wealth. 

Today,  however,  America's  Job  machine, 
once  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Is  slowing 
down.  Its  fuel  supply — the  Investment  capital 
to  start  new  companies,  expand  old  ones,  de- 
velop new  products,  replace  obsolete  or  worn- 
out  machines — is  slowly  being  choked  off. 

How  has  it  happened?  The  voracious  com- 
bination of  taxes  rising  on  the  tide  of  Infla- 
tion has  been  eating  up  proflts  and  discour- 
aging the  saving  and  Investment  necessary  to 
Increase  our  pool  of  job-producing,  economy- 
expanding  capital.  Corporate  after-tax  profits 
(as  a  percentage  of  corporate  domestic  In- 
come) were  13  percent  In  1965.  By  1975  they 
had  dropped  to  5.1  percent. 

This  decline  has  also  meant  a  drastic  drop 
In  retained  earnings,  the  money  left  after 
paying  dividends  that  business  plows  into 
job-producing  modernization  and  expansion. 


A  study  by  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products 
Institute,  adjusted  to  show  the  effects  of  in- 
flation, shows  that  in  1965  corporations  had 
«19  billion  In  retained  earnings.  A  decade 
later,  retained  earnings  had  been  wiped  out. 
The  consequences  of  this  economic  reality 
are  evident  In  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
Buffalo,  a  major  employer  decides  not  to  ex- 
pand plant  capacity.  In  Ohio's  Mahoning 
Valley,  a  group  of  small  steel  companies  con- 
siders a  drastic  pooling  of  resources  to  ac- 
quire enough  capital  to  build  a  jointly  oper- 
ated mill  that  would  replace  antiquated  blast 
furnaces.  Fears  of  anti-trust  violations  are 
raised,  but  the  alternative  is  frightening:  get 
out  of  business.  Indeed,  this  whole  capital 
Issue  t»  the  jobs  issue.  There  Is  no  economic 
lesson  more  basic  than  that  capital  creates 
jobs  (a  man  can't  hire  people  to  cut  wood  II 
he  hasn't  first  Invested  In  saws)  and  in- 
creases productivity — and  therefore  wages — 
by  buying  better,  more  efficient  tools. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  increasing 
productivity  Is  the  amount  of  capital  Invest- 
ment spent  per  worker.  In  the  19.50s,  we  were 
Investing  an  average  of  $84,000  per  worker 
added  to  the  labor  force.  In  the  "703,  that 
rate  dropped  to  $60,000  per  new  worker.  As  a 
consequence,  American  workers  are  losing 
ground  In  the  productivity  race  against  world 
competitors. 

Lest  anyone  think  there  is  no  correlation 
between  Investment  capital  and  real  eco- 
no.mlc  growth,  look  at  Japan.  The  free-world 
leader  in  productivity  growth  (close  to  11 
percent  a  year).  It  has  also  been  the  leader 
m  private  Investment,  plowing  an  average  of 
35  percent  of  its  GNP  back  into  capital  ex- 
penditures. In  West  Germany,  the  figure  Is 
26  percent;  In  Prance,  25  percent.  The  United 
States  trails  all  major  free-world  nations, 
with  an  Investment  rate  of  only  18  percent. 

Because  our  Investment  rate  ranks  last 
among  the  major  Industrial  nations,  we  also 
rank  last  In  growth  of  real  wages  and  bene- 
fits. From  196-5  to  2975,  the  real  Income  of 
the  American  worker  Increased  ohly  15.7  per- 
cent. In  Sweden,  it  increased  68.8  percent;  in 
Germany,  78.1  percent;  and  In  Japan,  137.9 
percent.  In  the  United  States  by  1950,  per- 
caplta  Income  was  twice  that  of  Sweden  or 
Switzerland.  Today,  both  have  surpassed  us, 
and  other  Industrial  nations  are  not  far 
behind. 

If  we  are  to  meet  our  energy  needs,  com- 
pete with  foreign  Industry,  build  a  projected 
28  million  new  homes  and  maintain  our 
standard  of  living,  staggering  amounts  of 
capital  are  essential— $4  trillion  in  new  in- 
vestment between  now  and  1986.  If  present 
trends  continue,  we  will  fall  $650  billion 
short  of  this  goal. 

Despite  such  predictions — plus  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  dwindling  rate  of  In- 
vestment and  jobs — we  find  Congress  today 
still  talking  about  soaking  the  rich  and  in- 
creasing taxes  on  business.  It  Is  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  choking  himself.  But  If  the 
advocates  of  "getting  the  fat  cats"  and 
"placing  the  burden  on  business"  have  their 
way,  we  wUl  see  still  further  reduction  of  our 
ability  to  save.  Invest,  energize  the  economy. 
There  is,  however,  a  way  to  encourage  In- 
vestment and  provide  millions  of  new  Jobs. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  have 
Joined  me  In  sponsoring  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act.  Its  most  Important  proposals: 

An  across-the-board  cut  of  ten  percent  on 
all  personal  Income-tax  rates.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer's  need  for  permanent  relief  is 
painfully  obvious.  The  total  tax  bUl  of  the 
average  American  household  In  1975  (the 
most  recent  year  computed)  was  $5844,  or 
41.2  percent  of  household  Income.  Because  of 
the  universality  of  the  federal  Income  tax, 
a  permanent  cut  at  that  level  would  be  the 
most  equitable  and  easily  attained  form  of 
relief.  Such  a  cut  would  be  far  better  than 
one-shot  rebates  of  money  that  has  already 
been  funneled  to  Washington  and  Is  then 
sent  back — without  Interest,  plus  the  added 
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expense  of  printing  and  mailing  checks.  We 
can  best  stimulate  the  economy  by  leaving 
more  money  with  the  people  In  the  first 
place. 

An  exemption  to  each  taxpayer  of  up  to 
$1000  on  a  new  savings  accotmt,  money 
added  to  existing  savings,  or  new  Invest- 
ments In  stocks  and  bonds.  This  will  treat 
everyone  equally  and  Is  a  basic  step  to  en- 
courage the  saving  that  is  the  heart  of  cap- 
ital formation.  Of  the  nine  major  Industrial 
nations  of  the  free  world,  the  United  States 
ranks  eighth  In  taxation  of  what  we  con- 
sume. But  it  ranks  first  In  taxation  of 
wealth — the  pool  from  which  we  must  draw 
to  finance  the  kind  of  productivity  that 
makes  things  available  to  consume.  Only  by 
encouraging  Investment  can  we  provide  the 
trillions  of  dollars  that  American  Industry 
needs  to  supply  real  Jobs  for  millions  of 
workers. 

An  end  to  the  double  taxation  of  corporate 
dividends.  This  double  dip  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury has  reduced  the  benefits  of  investment 
to  Individuals.  After  whacking  48  cents  out 
of  a  corporate -profit  dollar  for  federal  taxes, 
the  government  then  extracts  tax  a  second 
time  from  the  dividend  checks  of  individual 
stockholders.  The  bite  can  go  as  high  as  70 
percent.  This  virtual  confiscation  of  at  least 
half  and  often  more  of  a  profit  dollar  has 
made  many  people  reluctant  to  Invest  In 
business.  The  evidence :  while  548  small  com- 
panies (under  $5  million  net  worth)  were 
able  to  sell  stock  and  raise  $1.5  billion  in 
capital  In  1969,  only  four  new  companies 
issued  stock  In  1975,  raising  just  $16  million 
In  funds. 

A  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  on  small  busi- 
nesses. Today  many  small  businesses  must 
pay  48  percent  of  all  earnings  above  $50,000 
to  the  government — more  than  double  the 
already  high  (20  to  22  percent)  tax  rate  on 
earnings  below  $50,000.  This  tax  Jump  Is  a 
formidable  disincentive  to  firms  that  might 
otherwise  expand.  While  these  smaller  busi- 
nesses cannot  borrow  on  the  same  terms  as 
bigger  companies,  nor  easily  sell  stock  to 
raise  funds,  they  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
as  multimillion-dollar  business. 

I  also  believe  In  adjusting  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes  to  the  consumer- 
price  index  so  that  lndlvld\ials  and  busi- 
nesses are  not  penalized  when  they  are 
pushed  Into  higher  tax  brackets  solely  be- 
cause of  inflation.  It  Is  the  automatic  result 
of  Inflation  that  Income  taxes  as  a  percent  of 
the  average  worker's  Income  have  risen  stead- 
ily since  1950.  Case  In  point:  a  Chlcaeo  con- 
struction worker  earned  $7196  In  1965  and 
saw  $634,  or  8  8  percent  of  It,  siphoned  off 
to  Washington  via  income  tax.  In  1975,  he 
earned  $13,798,  nearly  double  his  pay  of  a 
decade  ago.  But  Washington  slipped  $1386 
out  of  his  pay  envelope — more  than  ten 
percent  of  his  earnings.  There's  a  hidden 
story  here  of  how  relentlessly  the  govern- 
ment tax  machine  runs  on.  When  inflation 
is  factored  In,  It  turns  out  that  the  worker's 
pay  increased  only  12  4  percent  over  the 
decade,  while  his  real  taxes  Increased  28.1 
percent,  more  than  twice  the  wage  rate. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  obviously  in- 
crease after-tax  corporate  profits.  This  means 
hlgger  dividends,  but  also  more  money  for 
Job-producing  capital  expansion.  In  short, 
the  "bonanza"  would  be  widespread — 
through  new  jobs  and  through  the  financial 
benefits  to  the  more  than  25  million  U.S 
stockholders,  many  of  them  workers  and 
retirees. 

As  I  have  found  from  the  wide  blue-collar 
support  in  my  home  district,  working  people 
understand  all  this  better  than  do  many  sup- 
posedly pro-labor  Congressmen.  More  than 
51  million  workers  have  a  vital  stake— beyond 
their  Jobs — in  American  business.  Their  re- 
tirement lunds  are  invested  in  stocks  and 
bonds  (in  fact,  the  controlling  interest— at 
least  one  third  of  the  shares— of  the  1000 
largest  U.S.  Industrial  corporations  Is  held  by 


about  1300  of  the  biggest  union,  teacher  and 
employe  pension  funds).  In  addition,  more 
than  380  mlUlon  life-insurance  policies  de- 
pend to  a  great  degree  on  business  invest- 
ments. 

A  major  study — directed  by  economist 
Norman  Ture — shows  that  enactment  of  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  would  restore  production 
incentives  and  generate  a  substantial  amount 
of  new  Jobs  and  higher  wages.  As  such  eco- 
nomic activity  Increases,  the  tax  base  grows. 
The  revenue  loss  would  be  substantially  less 
than  usual  estimates  because  lowering  the 
high  tax  rates,  which  are  the  roadblocks  to 
a  more  vigorous  economy,  would  result  in 
an  Increased  GNP  and,  therefore.  Increased 
tax  base.  This  is  because  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  pay  for  themselves,  while  the  taxpayer 
foots  the  bUl  for  public-sector  jobs.  And,  of 
course,  more  private-sector  Jobs  mean  fewer 
unemployment-related  expenditures  by  gov- 
ernment, such  as  food  stamps  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  go  the  route  of 
government  make-work,  we  wUl  find  our- 
selves dreaming  up  largely  nonproductive 
Jobs  at  a  cost  that  could  reach  $34  billion  a 
year  In  public  money.  We  are  clearly  at  a 
time  of  decision.  We  can  "create"  jobs  that 
are,  in  fact,  an  lU-disguised  divvying  of  a 
shrinking  economic  pie  into  smaller  and 
smaller  portions.  Or  we  can  set  about  baking 
a  bigger  and  better  pie. 

We've  known  the  recipe  for  200  years  in 
America:  it's  the  intrinsic  genius  of  the 
capitalist  sjrstem.  But  we've  been  stifling 
that  genius  through  restrictive,  regressive 
tax  policies.  It's  clearly  time  to  examine, 
revise  and  in  some  cases  throw  out  those 
policies  and  let  that  genius  breathe  free. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  e^'i- 
dently  something  in  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  not  clear  to  my  colleagues; 
otherwise,  I  am  sure  the  convention 
would  have  been  ratified  by  now. 

The  text  of  article  I  of  the  convention 
is  self-explanatory.  The  signers  seek  to 
make  it  clear  that  genocide  will  be  an 
international  crime  outlawing  actions 
that  result  in  elimination  of  members  of 
racial,  ethical,  national,  or  religious 
groups.  Article  I  states  that  all  parties 
which  ratify  the  convention  will  join 
together  to  prevent  and  punish  genocide. 
The  action  of  preventing  genocide  then 
would  not  be  acted  upon  by  just  one 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  change  that 
acceptance  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
would  make  is  that  the  crime  of  genocide 
would  be  added  to  the  list  of  criminal 
offenses.  It  would  not  give  more  power  to 
any  part  of  the  Government. 

We  must  realize  that  when  genocide  is 
committed.  It  involves  reprehensible  ac- 
tions against  a  large  mass  of  people.  It 
is  a  concern  to  all  nations. 

Since  1776  the  United  States  has  made 
a  commitment  to  strive  for  basic  human 
rights  for  all  mankind.  What  the 
Genocide  Convention  does  it  to  extend 
our  principles  of  leadership  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  to  an  International 
accord. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  to 
stop  driving  for  a  major  goal  of  the 
United  States — that  of  complete  har- 
mony between  people  and  nations.  We 
must  not  continue  to  remain  inactive 
in  this  matter  of  utmost  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
as  quickly  as  possible. 


OPPOSITION  TO  SACCHARIN  BAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  announced  Its 
intention  to  ban  saccharin  from  public 
consumption.  The  PDA  said  this  ban 
was  required  imder  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  That  amendment  bans  a  food 
additive  if  it  is  "found  to  induce  cancer 
when  it  is  ingested  by  man  or  animal." 

Saccharin  is  now  the  only  artificial 
sweetener  presently  allowed  by  the 
FDA. 

The  Delaney  amendment  has  been  on 
the  Federal  books  since  1958.  This  was 
the  same  amendment  under  which  the 
FDA  banned  cyclamates  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  reason  given  for  banning  sac- 
charin was  that  100  Canadian  rats  were 
fed  diets  containing  5  percent  saccharin, 
and  from  this  controlled  study  17  of  the 
rats  developed  cancer.  For  a  human  to 
consume  this  much  saccharin  he  would 
have  to  drink  800  12-ounce  bottles  of 
diet  soda  every  day  of  his  life.  What  is 
truly  remarkable,  therefore,  is  that  17  of 
the  100  Canadian  rats  got  cancer  but 
that  the  remaining  83  remained  in  good 
health. 

The  dangers  to  the  American  public, 
resulting  from  the  ban  on  saccharin,  are 
truly  great.  The  biggest  danger  is  to  200 
million  or  more  Americans  who  are  over- 
weight and  diabetics  who  are  on  re- 
stricted diets. 

Heart  disease  is  the  major  killer  In 
this  country;  responsible  for  more 
deaths  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
Heart  specialists  are  concerned  about 
the  effects  on  heart  disease.  Just  re- 
placing 10  billion  cans  of  diet  soft  drink 
with  regular  soft  drink  will  lead  to  an 
extra  2  trillion  calories,  and  that  means 
600  million  extra  pounds  of  fat  in 
Americans. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  fairly  con- 
sistently for  almost  80  years.  During  that 
time,  ironically,  the  rate  of  human 
stomach  and  bladder  tumors  has  either 
remained  stable  or  gone  Ao'Kn.  "This  in- 
dicates that  widespread  use  of  saccharin 
has  not  caused  cancer. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
has  saved  thousands  of  lives  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  lost  through 
heart  disorders. 

The  FDA  takes  the  position  that  the 
Delaney  amendment  is  unqualified  and 
prohibits  rational  decision  making.  I  do 
not  agree. 

The  amendment  has  been  on  the  books 
for  almost  20  years.  During  that  time 
there  was  reputable  research  with  mon- 
keys which  disclosed  no  abnormalities 
after  they  had  been  given  large  doses  of 
saccharin  for  6 ','2  years.  There  have  been 
numerous  other  tests  indicating  that  sac- 
charin is  safe.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  discretion  in  the  Delaney  amendment 
but  that  the  discretion  is  being  abused 
at  this  time  by  the  FDA. 

I  communicated  my  displeasure  over 
the  saccharin  Issue  to  the  FDA  a  few  days 
after  the  ban  was  announced.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  PDA  will  use  the  discretion 
inherent  in  the  Delaney  amendment 
clause  and  reexamine  its  position  with  a 
view  toward  leaving  saccharin  on  the 
market. 
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»Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr. 
glad  to  report  to  the  ^^.^ 
Appropriations    Committee 
funds  to  maintain  the 
Uniformed   Services   L....>, 
Health  Sciences  through  th 
cal  year  1978.  I  trust  that  t_. 
a  whole  will  strongly  endorse 
mittee  position  when  the 
appropriations  bill  is  com 
floor.  This  university  is  an 
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There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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action  Is  re-     FY   1977  Supplemental   Appropriations  Bill 

to  delete  or      which  we  believe  is  critically  Important.  The 

I  am      Appropriations  Committee  has  Included  $12.5 

swiftly  and      ™""°'i  ^^  funding  to  operate  the  Uniformed 

will   hP      Services   University  of  the   Health   Sciences 

oc      through  the  end  of  FY1978.  This  decision  was 

made  by  a  17-4  vote,  and  we  believe  It  is 

essential  that  these  funds  be  a  part  of  the 

Senate  bill. 

As  you  know,  Congress  determined  In  1972 
that  a  dual  mechanism  of  scholarships  and 
a  university  was  necessary  for  procuring  phy- 
sicians for  the  Armed  Services.  The  Scholar- 
ship  Program  and  the  University  were  to  be 
complementary,  not  competitive,  and  to- 
gether they  were  designed  to  alleviate  the 
chronic  military  physician  shortage. 

Five  years  later,  the  University  Is  a  reality. 
All  construction  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated and  are  under  contract,  and  the  first  of 
two  buildings  is  almost  complete  with  the 
second  buUding  well  under  way.  A  class  of 
32  students  began  last  September  and  a  new 
class  of  68  students  Is  being  selected  from 
among  4000  applicants  at  this  time.  More 
than  200  faculty  members  are  participating 
In  the  University's  program.  By  1930,  the 
University  will  admit  175  students  each  year. 
The  Congress  has  acted  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  support  this  University.  At  each 
step,  the  University  has  been  discussed,  and 
at  each  stage  we  have  determined  it  to  be  a 
sound  Investment.  A  hearing  was  recently 
held  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
view the  program.  That  hearing  proves  con- 
clusively that  this  medical  training  Initia- 
tive Is  an  efficient,  economical,  and  effective 
means  of  training  a  cadre  of  career  physi- 
cians for  the  military.  We  would  like  to  sum- 
marize for  you  the  main  points  that  were 
made  in  this  hearing: 

1.  The  University  is  a  less  expensive  means 
of  procuring  physicians  for  the  services  than 
the  Scholarship  Program. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  indi- 
cated, and  the  Defense  Department  agrees, 
that  the  only  accurate  comparison  of  costs 
between  the  two  programs  Is  the  total  cost 
per  staff  year.  Only  this  calculation  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  University  graduates  will 
remain  in  the  service,  on  average,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  Scholarship  Program  gradu- 
ates. In  fact,  while  99  percent  of  all  Scholar- 
ship Program  graduates  serve  only  their  4 
year  commitment.  University  graduates  will 
serve  more  than  10  years  (a  7  year  active 
duty  commitment  and  a  4-year  military 
residency),  and  many  will  remain  as  career 
medical  officers. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a  report 
of  June  15,  1976.  indicates  that  the  total  cost 
per  staff  year  of  the  Scholarship  Program 
will  be  $32,068.  while  the  University  will  cost 
only  $26,236.  These  are  comparable  figures. 
Including  In  both  ca^es  the  full  costs  of  each 
program.  Occasionally,  different  costs  have 
been  cited  for  the  Scholarship  Program,  but 
these  lower  costs  have  been  arrived  at  by  In- 
cluding only  the  Defense  Department  contri- 
bution and  by  neglecting  a  proportional 
amount  of  support  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

2.  The  University  will  produce  a  cadre  of 
career  professional  medical  officers  who  are 
essential  to  the  health  mission  of  the  serv- 
ices. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  non- 
quantiflable  benefits  of  this  University.  Most 
of  these  were  summarized  In  a  November. 
1976  memorandum  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert 
N.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Policy.  Dr.  Smith's  statement  said. 
In  part: 

"The  USUHS  will  provide  a  nucleus  of  ca- 
reer-minded health  professionals  which  is 
considered  to  be  essential  to  the  effective 
accomplishment  of  the  military  medical  mis- 
sion. The  University  will  add  to  the  supply  of 
needed  doctors,  particularly  In  the  primary 
care  area.  The  University  will  assist  the  mu- 
itary  in  retaining  outstanding  physicians  by 
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offering  them  opportunities  to  pursue  ca- 
reers In  academic  medicine  while  remaining 
on  active  duty.  .  .  .  This  Institution  Is  in  a 
unique  position  to  develop  models  in  medical 
education  and  health  care  delivery  systems 
The  University  will  train  global  military  phy- 
sicians as  well  as  being  a  repository  of  knowl- 
edge on  worldviride  medical  problems.  All  of 
these  benefits  make  the  USUHS  a  truly  na- 
tional health  resource." 

It  was  Dr.  Smith  who  represented  the  Ad- 
ministration, in  its  efforts  to  terminate  the 
university,  at  our  hearing.  He  stated  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  he  con- 
tinues to  believe  in  these  non-quantifiable 
benefits,  and  it  Is  his  opinion  that  the  Uni- 
versity Is  certain  to  Improve  the  effective  ac- 
complishment of  the  military  medical  mis- 
sion. 

3.  The  services  currently  face  a  serious 
shortage  of  physicians,  and  the  University 
Is  an  Important  step  toward  correcting  that 
problem. 

In  order  to  meet  Its  demand  for  physicians 
this  year,  the  services  will  have  to  recruit 
some  900  doctors  "off  the  street."  In  the  last 
several  years,  of  these  recruited  physicians. 
35  percent  have  been  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates, and  29  percent  of  these  recruited  doc- 
tors have  not  been  U.S.  citizens.  In  the 
Navy,  foreign  medical  graduates  this  year  are 
accounting  for  62  percent  of  the  recruited 
doctors.  The  recruiting  problem  in  general 
is  typified  by  the  Air  Force  experience  In 
the  last  two  years.  In  FY  1976,  the  Air  Force 
could  recruit  only  220  physicians  toward  an 
objective  of  553.  Failure  to  meet  these  re- 
cruiting objectives  ultimately  means  that  we 
incur  huge  expense  in  having  service  mem- 
bers, their  families,  and  military  retirees 
treated  by  civilian  personnel. 

The  University  will  be  an  Important  step 
toward  solving  this  physician  shortage.  Esti- 
mates show  that  by  the  year  2005.  28  per* 
cent  of  the  doctors  on  active  duty  will  be 
University  graduates. 

4.  The  University  will  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  solving  the  over-all  national 
shortage  of  physicians. 

At  our  hearing,  there  was  strong  agree- 
ment that  the  additional  physicians  pro- 
vided by  the  University  are  needed  In  the 
general  American  health  care  system.  Were 
the  University  to  be  disbanded,  approxi- 
mately 1500  scholarships  would  be  required 
to  provide  an  equivalent  number  of  physi- 
cians. Thus,  closing  the  University  not  only 
withdraws  the  700  new  training  spaces  that 
are  now  being  created,  but  also  reduces  the 
number  of  civilian  medical  training  posi- 
tions by  1600. 

At  this  time  we  should  be  expanding  our 
national  health  training  resources,  not  con- 
tracting them.  This  University,  with  Its  175 
graduates  a  year.  Is  an  Important  step  In 
that  direction. 

We  hope  that  your  review  of  this  Infor- 
mation win  confirm  o'Siv  commitment  that 
the  University  will  be  an  Important  and 
cost-effective  national  health  resource. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Henry  Bellmon. 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

J.  Bennett.  Johnston,  Jr. 

Ted  Stevens. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Statement  by  the  Honor  \ble  David  Pack- 
ard. Chairman.  Board  of  Regents,  Uni- 
formed Services  University  or  the  Health 
Sciences 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  David  Packard,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences.  As  you 
know,  the  Congress  founded  the  University 
and  directed  that  "the  business  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Regents."  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  to  report  on  the 
University. 
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The  Board  of  Regents  Is  proud  to  report 
that  the  University  is  a  going  concern.  We 
have  met  every  requirement  directed  by  the 
Congress.  An  exceptionally  strong  senior 
faculty  has  been  recruited  and  outstanding 
men  and  women  are  applying  for  future 
positions.  An  extraordinarily  bright  and 
dedicated  Charter  Class  is  hard  at  work 
learning  medicine.  The  University  has  re- 
ceived Its  appropriate  accreditation.  The 
buildings  are  on  schedule.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  that  my  time  could  be  spent  telling 
you  about  all  the  exciting  work  that  is  go- 
ing on.  Unfortunately.  I  must  talk  about  a 
very  different  Issue. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a  decision 
In  February  of  this  year  to  close  the  Univer- 
sity. He  made  that  decision  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  costs  of  operating  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Now.  I  have  considerable  sym- 
pathy for  S2cretary  Brown;  I  have  had  some 
e.xperlence  myself  in  trying  to  reduce  Defense 
costs.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  University. 
I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  It  is  my  purpose  today  to 
review  cost  and  benefit  Information  which 
I  hope  will  persuade  you  to  keep  the  Uni- 
versity open,  and  I  want  to  discuss  some  of 
the  considerations  which  were  not  adequately 
taken  into  account  when  the  decision  was 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

Let  me  begin  with  construction  costs.  The 
Congress — after  very  careful  review  and 
analysis  of  the  need  for  the  University — 
decided  to  found  the  school  anH  appropriated 
$85  million  for  the  buildings,  Tne  University 
has  had  fine  support  from  the  Naval  Facili- 
ties Engineering  Command  who  secured  ex- 
cellent contracts  for  us.  We  are  going  to  bring 
those  buildings  In  for  a  little  over  $72  million 
with  a  savings  of  $13  million  from  the  appro- 
priation. 

The  construction  timetable  is  on  schedule. 
I  might  note  that  In  the  early  planning  for 
the  University,  additional  buildings  were 
programmed.  The  Board  of  Regents,  which 
keeps  a  very  close  eye  on  the  school  and 
which  meets  monthly  to  review  progress, 
decided  In  February  1976  that  additional 
programs  and  buildings  were  not  Justified 
at  this  time  and  requested  the  Congress  to 
delete  $9  million  from  the  FY  77  budget, 
which  was  done.  We  now  have  one  building 
almost  finished,  and  another  one  nearly  20 
percent  complete.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  proposed  to  give  these  buildings  away, 
but  no  one  has  come  to  the  Congress  or  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  tell  you  or  us  who  is 
to  get  them.  Nor  have  we  heard  of  any  plans 
to  permit  the  Congress  to  review  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  programs  which  these 
new  owners  would  propose  for  the  buildings. 
Since  those  buildings  were  specifically  de- 
signed to  be  a  medical  school,  I  am  sure  that 
It  win  cost  the  taxpayers  a  good  bit  of  money 
for  remodeling.  No  one  has  told  the  Congress 
cr  the  Board  of  Regents  what  thoss  costs 
might  be.  There  have  been  some  rough  esti- 
mates that  the  building  costs  would  come  to 
over  $40  million  if  the  project  is  shut  down 
today,  I  believe  It  will  be  more,  possibly  as 
much  as  $60  million,  to  close  the  project 
down  and  settle  all  claims — as  compared  to 
the  $72  million  which  is  all  both  completed 
buildings  win  cost.  In  short,  I  believe  th° 
Department  of  Defense  has  failed  to  do  its 
homework  on  the  closing  and  construct'on 
costs  and  I  predict  that  a  lot  of  tax  dollars 
are  going  to  be  wasted  If  the  University  Is 
closed. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  costs  of  operating 
the  school  and  of  producing  military  med- 
ical officers.  There  were  a  number  of  careful 
cost-effectiveness  studies  done  In  1974.  1975. 
and  1976.  The  Board  of  Regents  has  reviewed 
all  of  these.  In  my  opinion  as  a  businessman, 
the  two  General  Accounting  Office  studies  of 
May  and  June,  1976  are  not  only  the  most 
recent,  but  are  the  most  complete  and  care- 
fully done.  The  Board  of  Regents  has  gen- 
erally accepted  the  cost  data  In  these  two 
studies  with  one  major  reservation:  Con- 
gressman Price  asked  the  GAG  for  the  total 


cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  DoD  Scholar- 
ship program.  The  GAO  reported  that  an  ex- 
tra $10,624  of  Federal  support  should  be 
added  to  the  Scholarship  program,  which 
would  make  scholarship  students  cost  more 
than  University  graduates.  The  GAO  said 
that  It  was  not  proper  to  add  these  costs 
since  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  would  have  to  pay  them  any- 
way. However,  I  believe  that  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Congress  are  providing  money  to 
HEW  to  pay  lor  physicians  for  the  civilian 
community,  not  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  manufacturing,  when  one  Is  pro- 
ducing several  different  Items  In  a  plant, 
Investment  costs  are  assigned  or  apportioned 
to  each  product;  it  is  the  only  way  that  one 
can  determine  true  costs  so  that  accurate 
sples  pricing  can  be  done.  Since  the  DoD 
scholarship  program  is  designed  to  produce  a 
physician  for  DoD.  in  my  vi3w  it  Is  fair  to 
charge  these  costs  to  DoD — I  would  even  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Secretary  Califano 
ought  to  ask  Secretary  Brown  for  some  or  all 
of  that  $10,G24  per  scholarship  student!  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  mention  that  schol- 
arship costs  are  going  to  increase;  medical 
school  tuitions  have  Increased  an  average  of 
60  percent  In  the  past  five  years,  and  are  still 
increasing.  The  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Board  of  Regents  can  con- 
trol the  costs  of  the  University;  we  have  no 
such  capability  for  civilian  medical  school 
costs. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  decision  that  concern  me.  The  men 
and  women  in  our  volunteer  Armed  Forces 
have  repeatedly  put  medical  care  very  high 
on  their  list  of  reasons  for  joining  and  re- 
maining In  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Congress 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  military 
medical  departments.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  Intends  to  provide  quality  medi- 
cal care  to  military  people  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  said  that  he 
could  get  enough  physicians  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  the  Scholarship  pro- 
gram and  by  recruiting  volunteers.  I  am  sure 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  Increasing  number 
of  foreign  medical  graduates  that  the  Sur- 
geons General  have  had  to  recruit  while  try- 
ing to  meet — without  success  so  far — their 
physician  shortages.  I  am  sure  he  was  not 
aware  that  to  replace  the  175  graduates  of 
the  school  will  require  over  1500  additional 
scholarships — for  which  he  would  have  to 
come  to  the  Congress  for  authorization  and 
more  money. 

I  am  sure  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ethical 
and  contractual  commitments  his  Depart- 
ment had  made  to  University  faculty  and 
students.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  aware  how 
difficult  it  will  be  to  transfer  our  students  to 
other  medical  schools.  I  am  sure  he  was  not 
aware  that  over  2400  young  men  and  women 
have  applied  for  the  68  spaces  in  the  class 
due  to  start  this  September.  I  am  sure  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  problems  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  having  in  keeping  young 
physicians  in  the  active  Reserve  for  mobili- 
zation requirements.  I  am  sure  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  new  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1976  will  markedly 
reduce  the  number  of  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates available  for  recruitment  and  will  pro- 
vide an  HEW  scholarship  program  that  Is 
more  attractive  than  the  DoD  Scholarships. 
I  am  sure  he  was  not  aware  that  185  medical 
and  scientific  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Public  Health  Service,  and  40 
Federal  civilian  physicians  and  scientists 
have  already  accepted  Joint  teaching  ap- 
pointments to  the  University — at  no  extra 
salary  cost  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
know  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  not  aware 
of  the  GAO  studies  showing  that  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Scholarship  program  have 
essentially  equal  costs. 

I  believe  that  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  had  all  these  facts  available  to  him,  that 


he   would   not   have   decided   to   close   the 
school. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  points  that  all 
the  cost -effectiveness  studies  have  not  ad- 
dressed— the  benefits  that  the  University  wUl 
provide  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  GAO 
analysts  recognized  these  benefits,  but  since 
dollars  could  not  be  credited  to  them,  the 
analysts  could  not  consider  them. 

The  University  provides  a  unique  medical 
education.  In  addition  to  giving  the  students 
a  first-class  general  medical  education.  It 
uses  the  extra  six  months  in  the  program  to 
provide  an  excellent  foundation  in  mUltary 
medicine.  University  graduates  will  get  a 
special  education  in  medical  staff  and  com- 
mand operations  In  peace  and  war;  In  medi- 
cal defense  against  nuclear,  chemical  and 
biological  war;  In  tropical  medicine  and 
parasitology;  in  military  preventive  and  en- 
vironmental medicine;  in  aviation  and  sub- 
marine medicine;  in  wound  ballistics  and 
mass  casualty  management  and  in  all  the 
other  unique  aspects  of  medical  care  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  war  and  peace.  Dr.  Smith 
told  the  Congress  last  week  that  keeping  doc- 
tors In  the  military  depends  on  giving  them 
a  "sense  of  mission"  about  the  military.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  University  will  provide. 

The  University  is  already  regarded  by  the 
career  physicians  now  on  active  duty  as 
"their"  school.  They  have  volunteered  for  its 
faculty,  they  are  excited  about  teaching  its 
students,  and  they  regard  it  as  their  center 
for  academic  excellence.  For  this  group  of 
skilled  and  scarce  people  closing  the  school 
means  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
broken  faith,  ruptured  a  contract,  and  In 
effect  told  them  It  has  no  need  for  their  dedi- 
cation. Closing  the  University  Is  certain  to 
lose  the  Department  of  Defense  the  services 
of  many  of  Its  best  medical  officers. 

The  superb  Federal  clinical  research  and 
educational  facilities  In  Washington  have 
accepted  the  University  students  with  open 
arms.  The  students  are  already  seeing  pa- 
tients at  Walter  Reed.  Bethesda,  and  Mal- 
colm Grow  hospitals.  Students  are  doing 
projects  at  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
The  Congress  recognized  the  educational  po- 
tential of  these  Institutions — they  are 
already  vital  parts  of  the  University. 

The  University — as  a  center  of  academic 
excellence — will  be  training  military  medi- 
cal scientists  for  the  masters  and  doctors 
degrees.  The  Department  of  Defense  now 
sends  Its  young  Medical  Service  Corps  and 
Basic  Science  Corps  officers  to  civilian  uni- 
versities to  get  their  degrees  In  bacteriology, 
parasitology,  chemistry,  and  the  other  sci- 
ences allied  to  medicine  and  required  by  the 
military  departments  to  support  patient  care 
and  medical  research.  The  University  will 
provide  a  military  relevant,  problem-focused 
education  In  these  sciences  and  train  an- 
other cadre  of  long  service  officers  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  University  clinical  faculty,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  will  add  to  the  patient 
care  staff  of  the  medical  departments.  As  an 
Indispensable  part  of  their  teaching  of  medi- 
cal students,  Interns  and  residents,  they  will 
provide  an  additional  resource  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  consultation  and  medi- 
cal service.  You  gentlemen  In  the  Congress 
are  already  quite  aware  of  the  excellent  care 
you  get  when  you  go  to  Walter  Reed,  Be- 
thesda, or  Malcolm  Grow  hospitals.  You 
know  many  of  the  University  faculty,  who 
now  serve  at  their  hospitals.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Board  of  Regents  has  selected 
and  will  continue  to  select  only  the  most 
highly  qualified  men  and  women  for  the 
faculty — and  we  have  had  no  dearth  of  ap- 
plicants! It  Is  this  faculty  to  whom  the  mUl- 
tary medical  departments  will  turn  to  teach 
the  progrsims  in  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion for  active  duty  physicians.  You  gentle- 
men are  well  aware  that  more  and  more 
states  are  requiring  evidence  at  continued 
professional  growth  and  knowledge  for  re- 
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newal  of  licenses  to  practice 
at  the  school  and  on 
University  faculty  will  provide 
portion  of  those  requirement  i 
physicians  all  over  the  world 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  the 
York  Is  paying  to  send  Its 
In  Israel,  and  when  civilian 
receive  40  percent  of  their  su 
and  private  funds,  It  does 
either  Just  or  equitable   thai 
ment  of  Defense  should 
on  the  civilian  sector  to  be 
source  of  the  physicians  In  the 
I  believe  It  Is  at  last  time  th^ 
ment   of   Defense    begin    to 
of  the  load  and  be  a  iiositi^^ 
to  our  nation's  health 

In    summary,    gentlemen, 
strongly  urge  you  and  the 
of  the  Congress  to  continue 
finance    the    University    that 
founded.  If  you  will  permit  a 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the 
know  the  University  to  be  an 
effective  operation  with 
that  cannot  be  obtained  any 
vestment   in   the  University 
your  Investments  In  capital 
systems  that  you  Intend  to  be 
trlbutlons  to  our  national 
uates  of  the  University  will 
the  Corps",  the  es.-ientlal  cadre 
tlon  In  war  and  for  service 
peace. 

I  would  like  to  place  on  the 
ment  by  Dr.  Charles  Odegaard, 
the    Board    of    Regents    and 
emeritus  of  the  University  of 
distinguished  medical  educate; 
a  minute  to  read  just  a  few 
servations. 

I  hop>e  that  your  decision 
favorable  but  as  rapid  as  you : 
process  will  allow  Right  now 
We  cannot  admit  a  next  claa  i 
recruit  faculty.  Our  present 
If  they  should  seek  Jobs  elsewh' 
purchase  supplies  and 
year's  oroeram.  We  ha"e  been 
a  plan  to  close  down.  If  we  are 
we    must    tell    our   student 
faculty  recruits  by  mid-April 
move  quickly  to  make  up  for  oi 

Gentlemen,  I  know  the  Housi 
Ices  Committee  has  put  us  back 
on  no  uncertain  terms.  The 
places  the  preservation  of  the 
your  hands,  trusting  that   yon 
the  Uni-'ersitv  and  that  vou  wil 
a  dedicated  faculty  and 
the  committed  military 
active  duty  will  once  again 
Congress   Is   determined    to 
with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
committee,   I  would   be 
your  questions. 
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Mr.   Chairman — Members   of 
come  here  to  testify  as  a  mec  ical 
of  some  20  years  of  experien<  e 
education  and  for  many  of  thjse 
participant  and  an  observer  of 
cation    In    both    developed 
medical  schools.  By  training  I 
cologlst.    Clinical    pharmacolo4'-st 
and  toxocologist.  By  profession 
cal  educator  and  a  medical  administrator 
currently  Dean  of  the  School 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashvill^ 
am  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
the  Liaison  Committee  on  Medlfcal 
which    accredits   medical   eduction 
United  States  and   have  on 
caslons    been    both    partlclpan; 
chairman  of  committees  which 
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ical education  In  both  new  and  fully  devel- 
oped medical  schools  In  this  country  over 
the  past  several  years.  I  have  also  chaired 
national  study  and  policy  committees  on  stu- 
dent finances.  It  is  from  the  perspective  of 
having  reviewed  the  status  of  essentially 
every  medical  school  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  perspective  of  being  a  Dean,  acting 
Vice  Chancellor,  and  Associate  Dean  related 
directly  to  students  In  medical  education 
that  I  speak  to  you  today  to  the  subject  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  Uniformed  Service  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences.  I  also  speak 
from  a  unique  perspective  of  having  been  a 
member  of  a  survey  team  which  visited  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  on  April  19,  20,  21,  anu  22  of  1976 
for  purpases  of  evaluating  the  program. 

Tlie  conclusions  and  statements  which  I 
provide  you  are  my  own,  and  represent  the 
thinking  that  I  feel,  based  upon  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  with  students,  with  medical 
education,  with  curricvjla  and  with  the 
American  Medical  Scene.  I  do  not  speak  for 
any  particular  organization,  but  rather  rep- 
resent an  independent  view  of  one  Dean 
with  experiences  in  medical  education  and 
with  medical  students  at  all  levels  from 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  through  Assistant 
Dean,  Associate  Dean,  Dean,  and  at  one  time 
Acting  Vice  Chancellor  for  Medical  Affairs. 

When  I  learned  of  the  plan,  now  long 
standing  and  of  much  debate,  for  a  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  I  initially  had  some  reservations.  I 
had  worked  with  students  for  many  years 
and  found  that  a  niimber  of  students — 
sometimes  significant,  sometimes  miniscuie, 
saw  advantage  to  and  participated  In  the 
various  scholarship  programs  of  the  several 
Services  to  support  them  while  In  medical 
school.  However,  as  time  passed  and  I  gained 
In  experience,  I  found  that  these  students 
divided  themselves  into  two  groups,  a  rela- 
tively large  group  which  undertook  the  schol- 
arship responsibility  through  force  of  finan- 
cial circumstances  and  a  smaller  group  which 
felt  a  dedication  and  an  attraction  to  mili- 
tary medicine.  The  former  group  sought  to 
discharge  military  responsibility  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  depart  while  the  latter  group 
represented  the  core  of  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  various  Services. 

It  is  my  view  that  economically  it  Is  less 
expensive,  and  functionally  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, to  attract  those  who  are  truly  at- 
tracted because  of  strong  motivation  and  to 
train  and  educate  those  of  strong  motivation 
In  areas  In  which  that  motivation  is  strong 
and  enduring. 

A  Uniformed  Services  University  for  the 
Health  Sciences  provides  a  focus  for  this 
group  to  express  that  motivation  and  to  or- 
ganize that  motivation  into  moblllzable  ac- 
tivity m  a  manner  which  can  be.  indeed  must 
be.  of  high  quality  both  in  terms  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  Individual  and  In  terms 
of  the  program  to  which  the  Individual  is 
exposed,  as  well  as  an  economically  sound 
Investment  which  endures. 

There  Is  little  which  can  be  more  expen- 
sive than  the  constant  turnover  of  physi- 
cians— the  physician  who  Is  there  because  he 
must  be,  not  because  that  physician  wishes 
to  be.  The  former  Is  expensive  and  poten- 
tially a  liability.  The  latter  Is  less  expensive 
and  a  great  asset.  There  is  a  certain  pride  in 
any  medical  school  to  be  dedicated  to  those 
principles  of  strength  that  that  medical 
school  holds  to  be  Important  and  of  priority 
value. 

The  Uniformed  Services  University  for  the 
Health  Sciences  will  provide  a  focus  for 
those  Individuals  who  hold  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  this  University  In  high 
priority.  It  Is  true  that  military  scholarships 
can,  and  do,  provide  for  a  certain  number 
of  students  who  ultimately  enter  the  armed 
Services  and  stay.  It  Is  my  view  that  there 
Is  strength  In  diversity  and  significant  weak- 
ness In  common  uniformity,  thus  it  would 


be  my  view  that  those  who  Indicate  that  It 
must  be  one  or  the  other  seek  the  simplistic 
approach  and  Ignore  the  fact  that  our  econ- 
omy, our  security,  and  ovu-  way  of  life  Is 
built  on  diversity  with  a  common  thread 
wherein  organizations  are  developed  which 
address  specifically  principles  and  priorities 
of  unique  Interest  to  particular  Individuals. 
It  is  my  assertirti  that  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  for  the  Health  Sciences  pro- 
vides that  focxis  for  Individuals  dedicated  to, 
and  who  hold  a  priority  for,  military  medi- 
cine and  far  from  being  a  financial  liability, 
it  Is  a' financial  asset  to  have  highly  moti- 
vated people  in  a  quality  program  which  de- 
velops a  tradition  around  which  develops 
the  motivation  which  Is  economically  sound 
In  that  It  perpetuates  Itself — strength  builds 
upon  strength  and  the  diversity  that  Is  pro- 
vided through  not  only  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  for  the  Health  Sciences  but 
the  various  military  scholarship  programs 
will  together  provide  that  diversity  and 
strength  which  provides  for  certainty  and 
security  for  our  medical  services.  We  know 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  currently 
short  by  almost  a  third  of  the  authorized 
physicians  In  the  Reserve.  Further,  most  of 
the  physicians  available  through  the  Reserve 
are  rather  senior  in  years  we  need  to  build 
a  youthful,  dedicated.  Interested,  committed 
group  of  physicians  in  military  medicine.  It 
Is  my  assertion  that  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  for  the  Health  Sciences  will  pro- 
vide for  that  important  need  and  will  pro- 
vide for  that  Important  need  in  a  manner 
which  is  economically  feasible. 

I  think  the  people  who  monitor  the  budget 
would  do  well  to  remember  an  axiom  which 
I  learned  as  a  student  of  evaluation  and 
budget  making.  I  quote  "All  that  counts 
cannot  be  counted,  and  some  that  counts 
most  cannot  be  counted  at  all  and  counter- 
wise  all  that  we  count  may  not  count  at 
all." 

While  It  Is  a  catchy  phrase  It  does  have 
some  substance  to  It  in  that  the  magic  of 
numbers  does  not  count  the  motivational 
factors — the  factors  of  dedication — the  fac- 
tors of  turnover — the  factors  of  pride,  quality 
and  service. 

I  would  add  but  one  further  comment, 
namely  that  Congress  acted  to  create  a  medi- 
cal school — a  Uniformed  Services  University 
for  the  Health  Sciences  and  did  so  after 
debating  the  issue  many  times  over  many 
years.  Students  are  studying  in  that  Uni- 
versity at  the  present  time,  faculty  have 
been  recruited,  progress  has  been  made, 
schedules  have  been  met,  commitments  are 
In  place — a  curriculum  has  been  developed, 
approvals  have  been  achieved. 

To  reverse  field  at  this  point  would  tend 
to  confirm  one  of  the  greatest  fears  that 
some  of  us,  certainly  I,  had  as  this  concept 
of  a  governmentally  free  standing  medical 
school  developed — namely  that  the  institu- 
tion would  not  be  an  Institution  but  a  politi- 
cal organization  and  would  engage  the  polit- 
ical process  more  than  It  would  engage  the 
academic  process  of  educating  physicians 
and  other  health  care  professionals.  It  is  my 
view  that  In  order  to  be  a  stable,  viable  In- 
stitution which  will  attract  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  high  quality  that  Issues  of  on- 
agaln,  off-agaln  must  be  converted  Into  what 
do  we  want,  rather  than  do  we  want  It.  That 
point  has  been  passed — the  latter  question 
has  been  answered  through  your  action;  do 
we  want  It — the  answer  has  been  YES — 
and  now  it  is  present  and  functioning.  It 
seems  to  me  important  to  address  how  much 
do  we  want  and  what  type;  for  this  comes 
with  a  decision  and  a  commitment,  a  funda- 
mental commitment  not  to  dangle  an  organi- 
zation at  the  end  of  a  string  but  rather  to 
firm  It  up,  focus  it  clearly  and  support  it 
wisely  to  produce  the  desired  result — It  can 
be  done,  you  have  the  resources  and  power 
to  do  It. 
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with  these  few  comments  you  know  some- 
thing of  me  and  of  my  views — I  am  here  to 
respond  to  whatever  Inquiry  you  wish  to 
make  of  me — Thank  you. 

Statement  by  Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman,    Select   Committee   on    Agino. 

U.S.   House   of   Representatives 

Chairman  McClellan,  Chairman  Johnston. 
I  appreciate  your  allowing  me  to  come  before 
your  Subcommittees  on  such  short  notice.  I 
just  want  to  sp>eak  briefly  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  abolish  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  proposal 
was  put  forward  in  the  spirit  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, but  I  believe  there  is  a  strong  case 
for  keeping  the  university  open. 

We  are  told  there  will  be  savings  In  con- 
struction costs — perhaps  as  much  as  SlOO 
million.  But  estimates  of  completing  the 
buildings  now  stand  at  872.6  million — 513.2 
million  under  what  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated. This  may  be  one  of  the  few  cost  under- 
runs  experienced  by  the  Defense  Department 
In  recent  memory.  Moreover,  It  Is  estimated 
that  closing  the  school  could  cost  between 
$40  million  and  $60  million. 

We  hear  that  the  ccst  of  graduating  a  med- 
ical student  from  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  Is  much  greater  than  through  the 
Defense  Department  scholarship  program. 
And,  as  you  know,  the  General  Accovmting 
Office  did  a  comparison  of  these  costs  based 
on  years  of  expected  service  in  the  military, 
and  found  that  the  cost  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  somewhat  lower  through  the 
scholarship  program.  But  what  dees  not  re- 
ceive as  much  attention  Is  the  fact  that 
other  Federal  programs — primarily  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  pick  up  the  rest  of  the  tab  for  these 
scholarship  students,  so  there  is  not  a  sav- 
ing to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Moreover,  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  total  cost  for  graduating  a  civilian  medi- 
cal school  student  Is  somewhat  higher  than 
for  a  student  at  the  military  medical  school. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Adminis- 
tration Indicates  we  will  save  $14  million  in 
operating  costs  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and  as 
much  as  $28  million  a  year  by  fiscal  1982.  Yet 
the  GAO,  In  Its  report  last  May,  indicated 
that  some  379  scholarship  graduates  each 
year  would  be  needed  to  replace  175  grad- 
uates yearly  of  the  University,  because  of  the 
difference  In  the  length  of  time  each  Is  re- 
quired to  serve.  The  additional  Defense  De- 
partment scholarships  needed  would  cost 
some  $12  million  annually.  And  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  It  would  cost  as  much  as  $27.6  mil- 
lion, with  the  additional  Federal  assistance 
that  could  be  requested  by  civilian  schools. 

Moreover,  we  are  all  aware  that  tuition  at 
civilian  medical  schools  Is  rising  rapidly.  The 
cost  of  these  Defense  Department  scholar- 
ships win  no  doubt  continue  to  rise. 

The  Administration  believes  it  can  make 
up  Its  physician  shortage  through  recruit- 
ment, with  the  use  of  scholarships,  Variable 
Incentive  Pay  and  other  steps.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  Department  has  not  yet  met 
Its  physician  needs  through  recruitment. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  these  recruits  are  graduates  of  for- 
eign medical  schools. 

We  have  heard  discussions  about  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates who  are  allowed  to  practice  medicine 
In  this  country.  Should  this  happen.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  DOD  would  have  an  even 
more  difficult  time  recruiting  physicians.  And 
our  civilian  medical  schools  would  be  hard 
put  to  produce  enough  physicians  to  serve 
both  the  civilian  and  military  populations. 

We  could  argue  the  question  of  cost-sav- 
ings for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Everybody 
has  his  own  set  of  figures.  The  fact  Is,  it  is 
difficult  to  asse.ss  what  the  cost  factors  will  be 
with  any  certainty.  But  there  are  other  as- 
pecu  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 


If  we  close  down  this  school,  we  will  have 
displaced  32  first-year  medical  students  who 
have  planned  their  careers  around  the  Uni- 
versity. They  will,  no  doubt,  have  difficulty 
being  accepted  at  civilian  schools  as  second- 
year  students.  The  staff  and  faculty  of  the 
University,  many  of  whom  gave  up  tenured 
positlonselsewhere,  will  have  their  lives  dis- 
rupted. The  costs  of  settling  the  obligations 
can  be  expected  to  be  substantial. 

The  school  is  operating.  The  curriculum 
has  been  established.  The  buildings  will  be 
finished  soon.  The  students  and  faculty  have 
made  plans  for  their  futures.  Why  disrupt 
them  now — why,  after  the  Congress  has 
acted,  change  our  minds  now?  It  would  be  a 
sad  state  of  affaiis  for  Congress  to  take  an 
about-face  at  this  late  date. 

This  University  was  created  to  produce  a 
core  of  career-minded  physicians — doctors 
trained  in  the  tradition  of  the  services,  who 
understand  the  special  needs  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families,  and  who  are 
trained  to  deal  with  war-time  situations. 

Finally — and  this  is  an  area  of  great  con- 
cern to  me — I  believe  this  University  is 
needed  as  much  by  civilians  as  the  military. 
If  we  close  down  the  school,  there  will  be 
that  much  more  pressure  on  the  civilian 
medical  schools.  I  am  constantly  beset  by 
people  who  want  to  go  to  medical  school,  but 
there  simply  aren't  enough  spaces. 

For  almost  30  years,  I  have  fought  In  the 
Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  medical  educa- 
itlon.  We  simply  must  do  what  we  can  to 
ensure  that  this  Nation  has  enough  trained 
doctors  and  health  care  personnel  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  our  citizens — those  In  the 
military  and  those  in  the  cities  and  towns 
all  around  this  country. 

If  we  ask  the  civilian  schools  to  give  us 
their  physicians  for  the  military — and  if,  as 
I  mentioned,  ,XoreIgn  medical  graduates  are 
prevented  from  practicing  here,  we  will  run 
the  risk  of  having  too  few  doctors  to  serve 
the  rest  of  our  population. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  determined  to  see  that  our  older 
ciilzens  have  the  benefit  of  medical  care.  It 
is  they  who  most  need  the  assurance  that 
there  are  enough  well-trained  doctors  to 
meet  their  needs.  I  believe  that  we  should  go 
ahead  with  our  plans  for  this  University,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

Thank  you. 


THE  JONES  ACT  AND  RUBBER 
RIVER  RAFTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  has  decided  to  adminis- 
tratively expand  the  scope  of  the  Jones 
Act  to  include  inflatable  river  rafts.  This 
action  may  seriously  affect  the  white- 
water  industry  within  my  State  of  Idaho. 

The  Jones  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
back  in  1920.  This  law,  which  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  cargo  from  one  U.S.  port 
to  another  on  .iny  foreign  vessel,  was  en- 
acted to  protect  America's  merchant 
marine  and  shipbuilding  industries  from 
foreign  competitors.  The  law  was  never 
meant  to  apply  to  the  small  rubber  rafts 
which  are  used  extensively  throughout 
the  country  in  running  Whitewater 
rivers.  However,  the  Customs  Service, 
through  somewhat  tortured  logic,  has  re- 
cently ruled  that  foreign-made  rafts  are 
in  violation  of  the  Jones  Act.  They  rea- 
son that  these  rafts,  contrary  to  simple 
commonsense,  are  foreign  ships  which 
are  carrying  cargo  on  navigable  water- 
ways between  two  U.S.  ports.  Now  this 
fact  by  itself  is  not  all  that  earthshak- 
ing.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice's corps  of  inspectors  will  brave  the 


hazards  of  Idaho's  back  country  to  check 
on  the  origin  of  a  raft.  However,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  in  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing a  set  of  regulations  on  raft  safety 
that  would  require  inspections  by  next 
year,  and  they  have  stated  that  they 
could  not  certify  a  foreign -made  raft. 
The.'se  foreign-made  rafts  currently  make 
up  about  60  percent  of  the  total  in  U.S. 
commercial  use. 

I  have  recently  joined  with  my  col- 
league from  Utah,  Senator  Garn,  in  spon- 
soring legislation  which  would  amend  the 
Jones  Act  to  exempt  inflatable  boats  used 
in  river  running  from  its  provisions.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  must  resort  to 
changing  the  law  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion. Nonetheless,  I  feel  this  step  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  protect  Idaho's  white- 
water  industry,  which  is  a  source  of  In- 
come to  many  small  businesses,  and  an 
important  Idaho  tourist  attraction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Business  Week,  and  which 
describes  this  problem  in  some  detail,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red-tape  May  Capsize  River  Rafts 

For  a  number  of  years  the  sport  of  de- 
scending river  rapids  In  inflatable  rafts  has 
been  booming  as  more  and  more  persons 
found  adventure  in  shooting  the  spectacular 
runs.  But  most  of  the  rafts  may  be  beached 
next  year  because  of  a  bizarre  excess  of  fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service 
has  ruled  that  foreign-made  rafts,  roughly 
60":;,  of  the  total  In  U.S.  commercial  use, 
are  in  violation  of  the  Jones  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits foreign  vessels  from  trafficking  between 
U.S.  ports.  Most  foreign-built  rafts  come 
from  Britain  and  France. 

Clearly,  the  Jones  Act  was  never  Intended 
to  be  applied  to  the  liny  rafts,  which  carry 
at  most  12  people  and  operate  only  pporadl- 
cally  during  the  summer  months.  But  the 
rafts  nevertheless  fit  neatly  Into  the  defini- 
tion of  coastwise  trade,  since  they  carry 
cargo  between  two  U.S.  destinations  and, 
since  they  usually  successfully  traverse  the 
treacherous  rapids,  they  do  It  on  navigable 
U.S.  waterways.  "We  must  hold  that  the 
transportation  of  passengers  ...  In  foreign- 
built  rubber  rafts  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  coastwise  laws,"  the  Customs  Service 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Representative  Marjorie 
S.  Holt  (R-Md.). 

inspections    planned 

Raft  operators  might  ignore  the  customs 
ruling,  since  no  inspectors  are  likely  to  trek 
into  the  wilderness  to  check  a  raft's  origin. 
But  the  Coast  Guard  Is  preparing  a  series  of 
regulations  on  raft  safety  that  would  require 
inspections  by  next  year.  "We  couldn't  certify 
a  raft  that  was  foreign  made,"  says  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Paul  Anderson  of  the  Coast 
Guard's    merchant    vessel    Inspection    office. 

The  Coast  Guard,  wary  of  President 
Carter's  pledge  to  reduce  such  meddlesome 
red  tape,  has  dumped  the  problem  on  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Brock  Adams.  But  An- 
derson sees  only  two  recourses:  either  get 
Customs  to  reinterpret  Its  view  of  the  Jones 
A.ct  or  persuade  Congress  to  pars  an  exemp- 
tion for  rubber  rafts. 

Senator  Edwin  J.  Garn  (R-Utah)  has 
drafted  a  bill  that  would  do  just  that.  But 
bailing  out  the  raft  operators  does  not  rate 
a  high  priority.  In  the  meantime,  the  sport, 
which  has  grown  tenfold  over  the  past  seven 
years,  couM  begin  a  tumble  wor.se  than  those 
suffered  in  rapids.  "Even  if  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  banning  foreign  rafts,"  says  a 
Garn  staffer,  "U.S.  manufacturers  can't  take 
up  the  slack." 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr. 
indebted  to  the  Huron  (S 
Plainsman,  one  of  the 
papers  In  my  State,  for  ed 
ting  into  proper  peispectiv  > 
formation  contained  in  a 
by  the  Senate  Select 
trition  and  Human  Needs 

Some  factions  of  the  beef 
terpreted  several  statements 
port    regarding    beef 
harmful  to  an  industry 
by  almost  3  years  of  market 
below  the  cost  of  productio  i 
whatever  differences  which 
existed  as  being  differences 
rather  than  substance.  Th 
continues  to  consider  beef 
highly  desirable  source   of 
does  recommend  a  reductioi 
sumption  of  excessive 

The  editorial  I  have  refi 
peared  in  the  March  29,  1 
the  Dally  Plainsman  and  is 
necessary  Furor."  For  the 
of  Senators  also  similarly  ii_ 
unanimous  consent  that  th( 
editorial  be  printed  at  this 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

Unnecessary  Ftmo: 
We  haven't  seen  the  report 
ate    Select    Committee    on 
Human  Needs  that  has  „ 

fuss  over  red  meat  In  the  _ 

It  Is  probably  safe  to  assume 
troversy.  If  indeed  there  Is  one. 
as  serious  as  It  has  been  billed. 
A  part  of  the  excitement  ov 
stems  from  the  fact  that  Sen 
Govern,   second   ranking   Demu 
Senate  Agricultural  Coinmitte< 
Dole,   Kansas,   the   ranking   Re 
both  members  of  the  select 
McOovern  chairs. 

The  rumble  started  when  the 
Committee    on    Nutrition 
recommending  decreased  consul  i 
and  cholesterol  and  suggested 
our  protein  needs  be  satisfied 
poultry  and  vegetable  sources. 

Cattle  Industry  spokesmen  s . 
mlttee  for  a  corrected  report  1 
asked    that    it    make    "no 

recommendations   without   

scientiflc  data  from  all  sources. 

In  his  weekly  newsletter 
a  sensible  argument  that  the 
port  recommendation,  that  we 
sume  a  leaner  product,  and 
goals  of  the  American  National 
Association  to  eliminate  ' 
nnlshed  beef  animals  for  a 
compatible. 

There  are  a  few  basic  facts 
Sen.  MeOovern's  position. 

Cattlemen  are  getting  less  for 
beef  than  It  costs  to  raise  it. 
reasons   Is   oversupply   that 
readily   reduced    by    marketing 
lighter  weights,  with  less  fat  a 
ductlon    costs    for    the    feeder, 
provide  the  leaner  carcass  tha 
tlon  committee  seems  to  have 
In  the  end.  however.   It   Is 
and  the  consumer  who  will 
how  much  marbling  they  want 
and  whether  or  not  they  want 
chicken  or  fish. 

Those  consumers  who  have 
problem    will    probably   take 
their  own  doctor  about  what 
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should  not  eat.  And  those  who  have  no  prob- 
lem will  probably  not  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  anyway. 

If  there  Is  a  real  demonstrable  health 
bonus  for  eat'ng  leaner  meat,  and  if  there 
is  a  real  economic  bonus  for  producing 
leaner  meat,  It  would  seem  that  It  should 
not  be  too  difficult  for  the  experts  on  the 
select  committee  on  nutrition  and  officials  of 
the  livestock  organizations  to  pool  their  ex- 
pertise for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

There  should  be  a  distinct  advantage  In 
having  ranking  members  of  both  political 
parties  from  agricultural  states  serving  on 
both  the  agriculture  and  nutrition  com- 
mittees at  the  same  time. 

The  furor  of  last  week  seems  a  little  un- 
necessary. 


HARNESSING  THE  WIND 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  challenges  facing  America  are 
mounting,  and  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  most  of  the  energy  resources 
currently  utilized  are  not  limitless.  Al- 
through  the  President's  energy  message 
will  not  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  for  another  couple  of  weeks, 
we  have  received  indications  that  con- 
servation will  be  a  keystone  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy. 

In  addition  to  conservation,  it  is  also 
imperative  that  we  utilize  as  many  alter- 
native energy  sources  as  are  practical. 
One  readily  available  source  is  the  wind. 
For  centuries  man  has  harnessed  the 
power  of  the  wind  to  pump  water  and 
irrigate  his  fields,  to  operate  mills  and, 
in  a  number  of  isolated  cases,  to  gener- 
ate electricity.  Some  150,000  windmills 
are  in  operation  throughout  the  United 
States.  Another  50,000  could  be  repaired 
and  made  operable.  Clearly,  this  Is  an 
existing  source  of  energy— and  a  renew- 
able source — which  warrants  fuller  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin  contains  a  very  informative  and 
timely  article  on  the  ase  of  windmills. 
As  the  author  properly  notes,  while  a 
windmill  may  never  be  able  to  generate 
the  same  amount  of  energy  as  a  big 
thermal  plant  "most  experts  agree  that 
wind-driven  engines  can  provide  sup- 
plemental power  during  peak  loads." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  our  colleagues'  attention. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Windmill  Renaissance 
(By  Volta  Torrey) 
The  most  nearly  Inexhaustible  source  of 
energy  yet  available  to  us  is  the  sun.  It  bathes 
the  earth  with  radiation,  and  the  wind 
derives  Its  strength  directly  from  this  energy. 
Windmills  have  often  enhanced  both  the 
earth's  productivity  and  its  beauty,  without 
ever  polluting  the  air,  water,  or  soil.  But 
when  nuclear  power  was  first  demonstrated 
at  Alamagordo,  New  Mexico,  thirty-two  years 
ago  this  summer,  further  development  of 
wind-energy  conversion  systems  In  the 
United  States  virtually  ceased,  and  was  not 
resumed  until  recently. 

The  Persians  caught  bits  of  the  wind's  en- 
ergy more  than  ten  centuries  ago  to  Irrigate 
gardens  In  their  arid  land.  Their  crude  sails 
revolved  horizontally,  like  carousels,  and  a 
few  like  them  are  stUl  turning  in  Afghani- 
stan. Five  centuries  ago.  Northern  Europeans 
caught  more  of  the  wind's  enei  gy  with  nearly 


vertical  sails,  which  were  copied  here  until 
about  100  years  ago,  when  our  Inventors  sub- 
stituted small  many-bladed  fans  for  the  long 
rectangular  sails  of  the  Dutch,  English  and 
other  European  peoples. 

The  American  windmills  cost  less  to  con- 
struct, were  easier  to  manage  and  yielded 
enough  energy  to  lift  water  from  deep  wells. 
When  we  celebrated  our  first  centennial  year, 
dozens  of  new  factories  were  beginning  to 
produce  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  wind- 
mills.  The  plants  were  clustered  near 
Chicago,  and  the  wind-driven  engines  ex- 
hibited at  the  Columbian  Exposition  on  that 
city's  lake  front  were  one  of  its  most  spec- 
tacular attractions.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and 
Montgomery  Ward  sold  thousands  by  maU, 
and  windmill  manufacture  provided  work  for 
men  whose  labor  was  no  longer  needed  on 
farms  because  of  the  Increasing  mechaniza- 
tion of  agriculture. 

ROLE     OF     EARLT     WINDMILLS 

The  windmills  they  produced  helped  home- 
steaders survive  and  eventually  prosper  on 
the  semlarld  Great  Plains  west  of  Omaha. 
They  also  filled  trackslde  tanks  with  water 
for  the  locomotives  that  first  crossed  the 
continent.  Volunteer  firemen  saved  flimsy 
wooden  buildings  In  frontier  towns  with 
water  pumped  by  windmills,  and  many 
Americans  soon  had  running  water.  In  their 
home  for  the  first  time.  WL-jdmills  became  a 
significant  factor  in  our  country's  exports, 
and  the  Industry  throve  until  rural  electrifi- 
cation reduced  the  demand  for  Its  products. 
The  fans  on  the  farmers'  towers  revolved 
too  slowly  to  generate  electricity.  More  speed 
was  obtained  by  replacing  them  with  two- 
or  three-bladed  "impellers,"  which  resembled 
the  propellers  on  airplanes.  This  rejuvenated 
the  windmill  business  for  a  few  years  after 
World  War  I,  but  the  little  aero-generators 
could  only  deliver  direct  current,  which  was 
expensive  to  store  and  Incompatible  with 
the  alternating  current  the  utility  com- 
panies poured  Into  transmission  lines  from 
their  steam  and  hydroelectric  plants. 

This  technical  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the 
wind  was  reduced  during  World  War  II.  If 
nuclear  energy  had  not  seemed  too  promising 
to  most  of  our  engineers,  legislators  and 
Investors  when  that  war  ended,  the  wind 
might  be  generating  millions  of  kilowatts  for 
our  utility  companies  today. 

Palmer  Putnam,  a  Boston  engineer  living 
on  Cape  Cod  in  the  1930s,  was  Impressed  both 
by  the  winds  strength  there  and  by  his 
utility  company's  monthly  bills.  He  thought 
the  wind  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  electricity  and,  with  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush's 
help,  he  Interested  dozens  of  eminent  engi- 
neers and  scientists  In  designing  a  gigantic 
wind-driven  power  plant.  New  England 
utility  executives  concerned  about  increasing 
demands  on  their  hydroelectric  plants  found 
Putnam's  Ideas  attractive,  too.  The  S.  Morgan 
Smith  Company,  a  leading  builder  of  water 
turbines,  then  undertook  the  construction 
of  the  most  powerful  wind  turbine  ever  built. 
General  Electlc  produced  a  synchronous  gen- 
erator for  It,  and  the  machine  was  erected 
during  the  war  on  a  high  knoll  in  Vermont 
called  Grandpa's  Knob. 

It  was  able  to  feed  enough  current  for  a 
small  town  Into  New  England  companies' 
tranfmlssion  lines.  But  the  builders  and 
operators  were  handicapped  by  other  war- 
time demands,  and  one  of  the  two  big  im- 
peller blades  in  the  rotor  broke  loose.  That 
wind  plant  could  have  been  repaired  and 
modified,  but  It  was  built  without  govern- 
ment help:  and  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  continue  the  work 
on  it.  So  the  company  decided  to  tear  It  down 
for  Junk  when  the  atomic  bombs  ended  the 
v/ar.  No  other  such  mighty  turbine  has  since 
been  built  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Although  you  seldom  see  a  stationary 
wheel  drawing  useful  power  from  the  wind 
In  our  cities  or  suburbs  today,  tens  of  thou- 
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sands  of  fan  wheels  are  stUI  pumping  water 
for  cattle  on  Western  ranches,  on  scattered 
farms  and  In  the  less  developed  countries. 
Three  years  ago,  two  American  factories  were 
still  producing  a  few  windmills  to  run  pumps, 
and  a  third  company  was  still  manufacturing 
small  aerogenerators  that  often  have  proven 
especially  valuable  even  though  they  yield 
only  a  few  watts  of  electrical  energy.  Those 
bits  have  enabled  radio  operators  to  stay  on 
the  air  In  electrical  blackouts  to  direct  res- 
cuers to  victims  of  severe  storms,  earth- 
quakes and  similar  emergencies.  During  the 
first  winter  that  we  were  asked  to  save  energy 
in  the  United  States,  those  little  "Wind- 
chargers"  also  kept  a  few  Christmas  trees 
lit  for  us. 

The  prices  demanded  by  the  Arabs  for 
their  petroleum  account  largely  for  our  cur- 
rent Interest  In  further  development  of  a 
source  of  energy  used  in  their  part  of  the 
world  long  ago.  Our  big  federal  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  categorizes  wind  as  a  subdivision  of 
solar  energy  and  has  Increased  support  for 
studying  It,  but  thus  far  it  has  pushed  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  and  other  sources  of 
energy  much  more  enthusiastically. 

WINDMILLS   TODAY 

Our  biggest  wind-energy  conversion  sys- 
tem today  is  a  100-kilowatt  machine  (tesigned 
by  space  engineers  and  erected  on  the  Ohio 
Shore  of  Lake  Erie  near  Sandusky.  It  is  less 
than  a  tenth  as  powerful  as  the  one  on 
Grandpa's  Knob,  but  similar  to  It  In  many 
respects.  Beaumont  Smith,  former  president 
of  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Company,  and  Carl 
Wilcox,  one  of  Its  engineers,  were  honored 
guests  at  the  dedication  of  the  Ohio  plant 
last  fall.  "After  thirty-five  years."  Mr.  Wil- 
cox observed,  "our  ideas  have  been  proven 
worthwhile."  On  this  machine,  ERDA  expects 
to  test  new  concepts  and  components  for 
more  powerful  wind  turbines,  and  several 
aerospace  companies  are  competing  for  con- 
tracts to  produce  thein. 

Although  the  Ohio  plant  is  the  largest 
one  now  running,  many  other  new  types  are 
generating  smaller  amounts  of  electricity 
elsewhere.  Almos-t  any  home  handyman  can 
build  a  windmill  that  will  pump  water,  but 
building  an  economical,  efficient  aerogenera- 
tor  Is  still  a  complex  technical  challenge. 

At  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  In  the  Sandia 
laboratories  that  ERDA  inherited  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  small  team  of 
aerodynamics  specialists  has  built  a  modern 
rotor  that  revolves  parallel  to  the  ground,  the 
way  the  world's  first  windmills  did.  Instead 
of  catching  the  wind  with  simple  sails,  this 
one  does  it  with  scientifically  designed  bow- 
shaped  airfoils.  Engineers  call  this  a  "vertical 
axis  wind  turbine"  because  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion Is  perpendicular  both  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  to  the  wlndstream  that  drives  It. 
Several  similar  turbines  are  being  tested 
in  other  states  and  Canada.  The  Sandia 
team  believes  this  kind  of  machine  will  prove 
to  be  best  for  generating  electricity,  and 
ERDA  has  applied  for  a  patent  on  Its  experi- 
menters' Innovations. 

At  Mukwonago,  Wisconsin,  a  technological 
commune  called  "Wlndworks,"  sponsored  by 
Buckmlnster  Puller,  has  been  especially  In- 
terested in  small  aerogenerators  that  anyone 
handy  with  tools  might  assemble.  This  group 
has  devised  new  kinds  of  vertical  rotors, 
towers  and  power  converters.  With  one  of  the 
latter,  the  owner  of  a  Wlndworks  sj-stem 
might  make  his  utility  company's  meter  run 
backward  whenever  the  wind  produced  more 
power  for  him  than  he  was  using.  Represent- 
ative Henry  Reuss  Is  testing  a  Wlndworks 
system  at  his  summer  home  in  Wisconsin.  He 
has  permitted  his  utility  company  to  put  a 
ratchet  on  his  meter,  however,  to  keep  It 
from  being  reversed  by  energy  from  the  wind. 

At  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  a  newly  organized 
firm  called  American  Wind  Turbine,  Inc., 
began  manufacturing  another  new  type  of 


windmill  last  year.  The  rotor  on  it  Is  built 
like  a  bicycle  wheel,  with  a  rim  around  It  so 
that  power  can  be  drawn  from  It  at  either 
the  hub  or  the  trim.  The  wheel  weighs  less 
than  the  old  type  of  fan  and  Is  easier  to 
support  at  an  appropriate  height.  This  tur- 
bine can  either  run  a  pump  mechanically  or 
generate  electricity. 

Both  on  our  big  ranches  and  in  many  other 
places  still  remote  from  transmission  lines, 
some  machine  of  this  sort  may  be  the  most 
economical  type  of  power  plant  yet  feasible. 
The  wind  that  drives  these  and  other  new 
experimental  machines  cost  nothing,  and 
this  accounts  largely  for  the  wind  mills' 
ability  to  survive  competition  from  alterna- 
tive energy  sources. 

A  tradoff  of  esthetics  for  fimctlon  may  be 
required  when  the  newest  prototypes  are 
built;  such  a  tradeoff  Is  anticipated  with 
windmills  to  be  erected  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  hills. 

WINDMILLS  IN  ART 

Generations  of  artists  and  children  have 
found  windmills  especially  fascinating.  Rem- 
brandt was  one  of  the  first  of  many  painters 
who  left  us  pictures  of  their  countries'  wind- 
mills. Since  Shakespeare's  day,  perceptive 
writers  have  also  sprinkled  poetry,  plays, 
novels,  and  essays  with  allusions  to  wind- 
mills. And  city  youngsters  still  leap  out  of 
family  cars  at  a  "Children's  Farm"  main- 
tained by  the  National  Park  Service  near 
Washington,  to  run  and  watch  an  old  gray 
farm  windmill  pump  water  spasmodically 
into  a  tank  for  barnyard  animals. 

Nostalgic  senior  Americans  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  replicas.  Import, 
restore,  and  reconstruct  fine  examples  of 
windmills  designed  long  ago  In  Europe. 
American  windmills,  too.  are  now  attracting 
more  attention;  special  bicentennial  exhibits 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  last  summer 
featured  full-size  models  of  two  different 
types  of  windmills  manufactured  In  the  In- 
dustry's heyday. 

Few  authorities  expect  a  windmill  ever  to 
generate  as  many  megawatts  of  energy  eco- 
nomically as  a  big  thermal  or  nuclear  plant, 
but  most  experts  agree  that  wind-driven 
engines  can  provide  supplemental  power  dur- 
ing peak  loads.  The  most  desirable  sizes  and 
types  of  wind-energy  conversion  systems  can 
soon  be  determined,  and  economic  as  well  as 
environmental  and  sentimental  motives  all 
suggest  that  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  solar  energy,  Including  the  wind.  In 
formulating  policies  to  provide  our  country 
vt^.h.  adequate  energy. 


FCC  THROWN  OUT  OF  CENSORSHIP 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  reasons  I  introduced  in  January 
S.  22,  the  First  Amendment  Clarifica- 
tion Act  of  1977,  was  to  establish  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  inherent  differ- 
ence between  the  print  and  the  broad- 
cast media  when  it  comes  to  first  amend- 
ment freedoms. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
to  date  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  been  willing  to  recognize  that  our 
laws  governing  broadcast  journalism  and 
broadcast  program.ing  in  general  allow 
Government  discretion  to  censor. 

Fortunately,  the  courts  have  on  occa- 
sion been  less  willing  than  the  Congress 
and  the  FCC  to  concede  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  determine  such  mat- 
ters as  fairness  in  broadcsist  journalism 
and  standards  of  taste  in  broadcast  pro- 
graming. 

One  such  occasion  came  earlier  this 
month  when  a  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court 


of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  ruled  that  the  FCC  acted  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  when  it  banned  the  broadcast  of 
certain  unsavory  words  at  times  when 
children  are  likely  to  be  In  the  audience. 

This  decision  may  have  spared  our 
broadcasters  from  further  erosion  of 
their  first  amendment  rights,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  was  by  no  means  a  ringing 
vindication  of  freetlom  of  expression  in 
the  broadcast  media. 

Only  Chief  Judge  Bazelon,  who  wrote 
a  concurring  opinion,  was  willing  to  say 
that  any  PCC  intrusion  upon  the  edi- 
torial and  programing  discretion  of  the 
licensee  is  a  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  written  by 
Judge  Tamm,  willingly  accepts  that  the 
FCC  had  in  this  instance  tread  upon  the 
"forbidden  realm  of  censorship."  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  had  violated 
the  ban  on  such  actions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 326  of  the  Communications  Act. 

The  PCC  order.  Judge  Tamm  ruled, 
would  have  been  so  broad  as  to  forbid  the 
broadcast  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Bible,  passages  from  Shakespeare,  and 
excerpts  from  literary  works  by  Heming- 
way. Joyce,  and  others.  Moreover,  he 
said,  the  order  was  too  vague  in  defining 
the  standard  for  indecent  broadcasting 
to  provide  sufiBcient  guidance  for  broad- 
casters without  encroachment  on  free 
expression. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  one  particular  passage  in 
Judge  Tamm's  opinion,  however,  which 
I  believe  has  significant  bearing  on  our 
consideration  of  S.  22,  which  would  do 
away  with  the  equal  time  provisions  and 
the  so-called  fairness  doctrine.  Judge 
Tamm  stated: 

We  should  continue  to  trust  the  licensee  to 
exercise  Judgment,  responsibility  and  sensi- 
tivity to  the  community's  needs.  Interest  and 
tastes.  To  whatever  extent  we  err,  or  the 
commission  errs  in  balancing  Its  duties.  It 
must  be  In  favor  of  presen'lng  the  values  of 
free  expression  and  freedom  from  govern- 
mental interference  in  matters  of  taste. 

This  declaration  of  faith  In  the  re- 
sponsibility of  licensees,  we  should  note, 
comes  in  the  context  of  a  ruling  concern- 
ing the  broadcast  of  material  which 
many  of  us  might  prefer  not  to  hear,  let 
alone  condone  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  children. 

But  it  seems  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  fail  to  give  our  attention  to  Gov- 
ernment's continuing  control  of  broad- 
cast journalism  when  within  the  last  6 
months  we  have  seen  the  Federal  courts 
twice  reprimand  the  PCC  for  its  efforts 
to  control  violence,  sex,  and  indecent 
language  in  broadcast  programing.  It 
had  been  my  Impression,  Mr.  President, 
that  expression  of  a  political  nature — 
which  makes  up  much  of  broadcast 
news — was  of  primary  importance  under 
the  first  amendment.  Yet  this  area  of 
expression  remains  in  the  status  of  a 
stepchild  to  the  PCC. 

If  the  courts  are  willing  to  entrust 
matters  of  taste  in  programing  to  the 
licensees,  should  not  the  Congress  be 
willing  to  entrust  matters  of  news  Judg- 
ment to  them  as  well? 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  licensees  are 
sufficiently    responsible    to    make    pro- 
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graming  decisions,  they  aie  certainly 
competent  to  make  news  Judgments 
without  concern  for  such  regulations  as 
the  fairness  doctrine 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouikged 
court  of  appesils  decision  tc 
that  it  indicates  a  trend  in 
rection.  But  the  task  of  elevdting 
casters  to  parity  with  publishers 
the  first  amendment  is  far 
plete. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might 
benefit  of  a  more  detailed  analysis 
court  panel's  decision,  I  ask 
consent  that  a  report  on  tHat 
in  the  March  21,  1977,  issu( 
casting   magazine   be    printed 
Recoro 

There  being  no  objection  J  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^e  Record, 
as  follows: 
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At  the  time  the  FCC  Issued 
cency  ruling  In  a  case  Invc 
Carlln  comedy  record  dealing 
dirty  words  you  can  never  say 
(Broadcasting,  Feb.  17, 1975) ,  c. 
flclals  said  that  If  the  ruling  dl 
Judicial  review,  there  was  prol 
guage  that  could  not  be  aired 
The  question  of  whether  that 
ranted  may  soon  be  answered, 
panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 

Ington  overturned  the  coi 

which  atteaupted  to  distinguish 
from  other  media  for  First  Amt 
poses   and    which   was  deslgnei  1 
children  from  the  broadcast  of  £ 
fenslve  material.   Judge   Edwar  1 
who  wrote  the  court's  opinion,  s 
mission's  ruling  was  "overbroac 
and  carried  the  commission 
bidden  realm  of  censorship." 

The  panel,  reflecting  the  • 
government  authority  in  the 
tlon  of  speech,  was  split.  Judgi 
the  commission's  ruling  const 
tlon  of  the  Communications 
that  prohibits  the  commission 
ing  broadcast  material.  Chief 
Babelon,   who  concurred,   went 
said  the  ruling  also  violated  the 
ment,  and  he  appeared  to  reject 
Blon's  view  that  material 
media  could  be  barred   from 
Judge  Harold  Leventhal,  the 
dissented,  with  an  opinion  gei. 
Ing  the  commission's  position 

The  effect  of  the  opinion  was 
commission  in  a  quandary — or, 
Richard    E.    'Wiley    put    it,    "a 
land."  He  said  the  commission' i 
a  good  faith  effort"  to  implement 
statute  prohibiting  the  airing 
Indecent  material.  "I  guess  we 
right."  he  said.  But  he  also  said 
■ion  was  left  without  guidance 
might  proceed  properly. 

Accordingly,  it  seemed  likely 
slon  would  seek  review  of  the 
slon  by  the  full  nine-member 
District  of  Columbia  circuit.  At 
the  coiurt  might  provide 
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kind  of  Indecent  material  that  It  would  ban 
under  the  obscenity  and  indecency  statute. 

The  definition  referred  to  language  that 
describes  "sexual  or  excretory  activities  and 
organs"  in  a  manner  considered  "patently 
offensive"  by  community  standards  for  the 
broadcast  medium  and  that  is  broadcast  at 
a  time  of  day  when  children  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  audience,  'xhe  commis- 
sion said  such  material  might  be  u'rcd  late 
at  night,  provided  It  had  serious  literary, 
artistic,  political  or  scientific  value.  And 
the  commission,  citing  its  authority  under 
the  obscenity-Indecency  statute,  held  the 
words,  "as  broadcast,"  to  be  "indecent"  and 
prohibited  from  the  air. 

To  Judge  Tamm,  the  statement  does  exact- 
ly what  the  Communication  Act's  Section 
326 — the  no-censorshlp  provision — prohibits 
it  from  doing:  interfere  with  licensee  dis- 
cretion in  programing.  Despite  the  effort  to 
"channel"  the  allegedly  offensive  material 
into  late-evening  hours,  he  said,  the  com- 
mission is  still  engaging  in  censorship. 

As  drafted,  the  commission  ruling,  Judge 
Tamm  said,  would  prohibit  the  broadcast  of 
Shakespeare's  "The  Tempest"  or  "Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  'Verona,"  some  passages  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  works  of  a  number  of 
authors.  Including  Ernest  Hemingway  and 
James  Joyce.  The  Nixon  Watergate  tapes 
would  also  be  forbidden,  he  said. 

Having  declared  the  ruling  in  violation  of 
Section  326,  Judge  Tamm  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  decide  the  First  Amendment 
question.  But  he  also  said  the  ruling  does 
not  meet  the  "rigorous  demands"  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  laid  down  for  defining  ob- 
scenity— even  assuming  the  commission  has 
the  power  to  ban  nonobsoene  speech  from 
the  air.  He  said  the  ruling  is  "overbroad" 
(it  "sweeplngly  forbids  any  broadcast  of  the 
seven  words  irrespective  of  contest  or  how- 
ever Innocent  or  educational  they  may  be) " 
and  "vague"  ("It  falls  to  define  children"). 

Judge  Tamm's  solution  to  the  problem  Is 
to  trust  broadcasters  to  exercise  good  taste 
and  Judgment.  "To  whatever  extent  we  err, 
or  the  commission  errs  in  balancing  its  du- 
ties," he  said,  "it  must  be  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving the  values  of  free  expression  and 
freedom  from  governmental  interference  in 
matters  of  taste." 

Judge  Bazelon  held  that  regulation  of  in- 
decency must  be  subjected  to  the  same  re- 
straints OS  those  applied  to  the  regulation  of 
obscenity;  he  said  the  Supreme  Court  has 
always  treated  Indecency  In  terms  of  ob- 
scenity. And,  like  Judge  Tamm,  he  found  the 
commission's  definition  of  the  term  "mas- 
sively overbroad."  Furthermore,  he  said,  the 
commission  had  failed  to  demonstrate  radio 
and  television  are  different — ^why  offensive 
speech  that  would  be  protected  in  other 
media  may  be  regulated  when  broadcast  over 
radio  or  television.  Judge  Bazelon  rejected 
each  of  the  commission's  arguments  for  that 
proposition,  including  the  principal  one — 
that  the  ban  is  designed  to  prevent  the  ex- 
posure of  children  to  words  their  parents 
wovUd  not  want  them  to  hear.  The  commis- 
sion, he  said.  "Incorrectly  assumes  that  ma- 
terial regxilatable  for  children  can  be  banned 
from  broadcast."  If  the  commission  had  such 
power.  Judge  Bazelon  said,  it  could  ban  the 
airing  of  political  or  religious  programs  from 
which  parents  might  want  to  shield  their 
children." 

Judge  Leventhal,  who  appended  a  tran- 
script of  the  Carlln  monologue  to  his  opin- 
ion to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  problem 
that  confronted  the  commission,  said  he 
"cannot  fault"  the  commission's  action. 

"TV-radio  broadcasting  has  special  access 
to  the  home,  and  home  audiences  are  a  pri- 
mary target  of  the  industry,"  he  said.  "In  the 
home,  special  considerations  apply,  with  free- 
dom from  unwanted  intrusion  both  by  the 
government  .  .  .  and  by  others  presenting 
unwanted  materials." 

Judge  Leventhal  noted  that  the  "abhor- 


rence of  censorship  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  so- 
ciety." But  he  Indicated  he  is  not  an  abso- 
lutist on  the  First  Amendment,  at  least 
where  children  are  concerned.  He  said  he 
would  permit  regulation  of  programing  If 
the  aim  is  "to  assist  parents  In  their  pro- 
tection of  young  children"  during  the  time 
of  their  development — "a  compelling  state 
Interest." 


THE  RIGHT  APPROACH  TO  FUTURE 
OP  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Hollings,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  has 
Just  completed  excellent  exploratory 
hearings  on  a  vitally  important  but  com- 
plex subject — the  future  of  telecommuni- 
cations in  this  country  and  the  various 
public  policy  options  that  are  before  us. 

At  issue  here  are  how  to  preserve  the 
high  quality  of  our  public  telephone  net- 
work and  how  to  make  available  to 
American  consumers  a  new  generation 
of  specialized  commimications  services 
made  possible  by  the  revolution  in  com- 
puter and  electronics  technology  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  These  new  services 
promise  to  change  our  patterns  of  work 
and  leisure  Just  as  radically  as  the  tele- 
phone once  did. 

Under  current  FCC  policies,  competi- 
tion has  been  allowed  in  two  special- 
ized areas  of  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry— provision  of  private  long-dis- 
tance business  lines  and  terminal  equip- 
ment. The  public  telephone  network  has 
remained  a  regulated  monopoly,  con- 
trolled by  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  1,600  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies. 

But.  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  independents 
claim  that  unless  these  specialized  serv- 
ices are  supplied  by  them  on  a  monopoly 
basis,  the  technical  quality  of  the  public 
telephone  network  will  sufifer  and  local 
telephone  rates  will  go  up.  After  failing 
to  reverse  the  FCC  policies  in  the  courts, 
the  established  industry  is  now  seeking 
to  remove  competition  from  the  telecom- 
munications industry  through  legislation 
in  the  shape  of  the  Consumer  Communi- 
cations Reform  Act. 

The  controversy  centers  on  the  estab- 
lished industry's  claim  that  profits  from 
A.T.  &  T.'s  specialized  services  subsidize 
basic  telephone  rates.  The  industry  goes 
on  to  argue  that  local  rates  will  have  to 
be  raised  if  the  "creamsklmming"  activi- 
ties of  the  new  private  line  and  terminal 
equipment  competitions  are  allowed  to 
continue. 

Studies  by  the  FCC  and  some  States 
strongly  suggest  that  the  reverse  may  be 
true — that  far  from  helping  to  keep  local 
rates  low  by  contributing  to  common 
costs,  A.T.  &  T.'s  specialized  private  line 
and  terminal  equipment  services  may  be 
running  at  a  deficit  and  keeping  local 
rates  artificially  high. 

The  crucial  question  of  cross-subsidies 
is  complicated  by  a  lack  of  information 
on  the  true  costs  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  various 
services.  A.T.  &  T.  itself  appears  to  be 
unable-  to  provide  adequate  data,  and  the 
PCC  believes  that  it  will  take  the  general 
application  of  new  fully  distributed 
costing  principles  and  a  revision  of  the 
uniform  system  of  accounts  before  a 
complete  picture  emerges 

As  an  editorial  in  Simday's  'Washlng- 
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ton  Post  noted.  Senator  Danforth  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  his 
perceptive  questioning  of  the  A.T.  &  T. 
chairman,  John  D.  deButts,  at  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  hearings  last 
week.  Since  A.T.  &  T.  is  asking  for  legis- 
lation against  competition.  Senator  Dan- 
forth told  Mr.  deButts,  A.T.  &  T.  must 
carry  the  burden  of  proving  the  harm  it 
alleges  will  result  if  competition  in  pri- 
vate lines  and  terminal  equipment  is  al- 
lowed to  continue.  A.T.  &  T.  must  provide 
something  more  than  just  a  bald  state- 
ment that  they  are  losing  money,  he 
added,  and  went  on  to  lay  down  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  A.T.  &  T.  chairman:  "Show 
me." 

Mr.  President,  we  should  all  pay  at- 
tention to  the  words  of  Senator  Dan- 
forth. If  the  largest  corporation  In  the 
world  wishes  us  to  pass  monopoly  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  it  a  free  hand  to 
determine  the  future  of  telecommunica- 
tions in  this  country,  it  must  first  present 
us  with  a  watertight  case.  So  far,  it  has 
just  not  produced  the  facts  to  back  up 
its  claims. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  'Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day, March  27  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  A.T.  &  T.:  "Show  Me" 

The  new  Senator  from  Missouri.  John  C. 
Danforth.  got  it  just  right  the  other  day 
when  he  told  the  chairman  of  the  telephone 
company,  "Show  me."  The  chairman,  John 
D.  deButts,  was  claiming  that  residential 
telephone  rates  are  now  subsidized  by  long 
distance  service.  But  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  says  it  has  seen  no- 
evidence  of  such  a  subsidy,  and  AT&T  hasn't 
kept  its  book  In  the  past  In  a  way  that  re- 
veals one.  So  Sen.  Danforth,  quite  properly, 
told  Mr.  deButts  that  the  "burden  of  proof " 
is  on  the  telephone  company  to  Justfy  Its 
claim. 

The  subsidy  is  central  to  AT&T's  persistent 
campaign  for  legUlatlon  cutting  off  com- 
petition in  the  telecommunications  field.  It 
has  built  a  massive  lobbying  effort  around 
the  idea  that  more  competition  will  mean 
poorer  service  and  higher  rates  for  residen- 
tial customers.  The  FCC  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  have  been  promoting 
competition.  Insist  that  neither  result  is 
inevitable.  And  no  one  appears  to  have  the 
economic  data  to  back  up  the  assertions. 

That  lack  of  data  has  not  deterred  AT&T's 
efforts  on  Capitol  Hill,  however.  Mr.  deButts 
asked  last  week  for  an  Immediate  prohibi- 
tion against  new  competition  for  his  com- 
pany whUe  Congress  studies  the  whole  tele- 
communications field.  And  the  "Bell  Bill," 
as  a  piece  of  legislation  entitled  "the  Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act"  has 
become  knovra.  is  still  being  pushed  vigor- 
ously from  all  over  the  country.  The  force 
of  that  effort  should  not  be  underestimated. 
The  Bell  system  reaches  Into  48  states  and 
employs  a  million  people.  It  should  have 
been  no  surprise  that  its  pet  legislative 
proposal  picked  up  more  than  a  third  of 
the  members  of  Congress  as  sponsors  when 
It  was  first  Introduced  last  year. 

That  blU,  which  would  grant  AT&T  an  ef- 
fective monopoly  in  its  Industry,  does  raise 
many  complex  issues.  The  telecommunica- 
tions field  is  changing  rapidly  and  its  fu- 
ture Is  not  yet  defined.  As  computers  be- 
come tied  to  communications  circuits  a 
Whole  new  kind  of  daily  life  begins  to  unfold 
It  is  not  clear,  at  least  to  us.  what  form 
this  exploding  Industry  should  take  or  what 
role  government  should  have  to  It  or  In  Its 


regulation.  But  It  Is  clear  that  no  one  com- 
pany ought  to  have  a  stranglehold  on  It 
and  on  the  Introduction  of  new  equipment 
and  new  techniques.  That  Is  why  Congress 
should  proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  In 
dealing  with  the  questions  opened  up  by 
the  Bell  Bill  and  why  Sen.  Danforth  has 
the  right  approach. 


VIEWS  OF  HEW  ON  COLLEGE 
TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  recurring  Issue  in  the  Senate 
over  the  proposed  college  tuition  tax 
credit,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  HEW 
Joseph  A.  Califano  earlier  this  month, 
asking  for  the  Department's  views  on 
the  merits  of  this  tax  approach  to  ease 
the  burden  of  rising  education  costs  on 
American  families. 

Under  the  current  version  of  the 
credit  proposal  introduced  earlier  this 
year  in  the  Senate,  an  income  tax  credit 
of  $250  in  1977,  increasing  to  $500  in 
1980,  would  be  available  for  college  tui- 
tion expenses.  The  cost  of  the  bill  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  would  be  $1.1  billion 
in  the  first  year  and  $2  billion  when  the 
credit  is  fully  phased  in.  In  the  past,  I 
have  opposed  such  proposals  as  an 
expensive,  unstudied,  and  unwise  new 
Federal  spending  program  through  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Today,  I  received  Secretary  Calif  ano's 
reply,  in  which  he  raises  a  number  of 
serious  objections  to  the  credit  as  a 
matter  of  Federal  education  policy. 
Among  the  points  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary are  the  following: 

Direct  Federal  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams are  more  effective  than  a  tax 
credit  in  dealing  with  the  increasing 
burden  of  tuition  costs,  because  such 
programs  can  target  the  relief  to  the 
specific  needs  of  particular  families. 

The  tax  credit  is  inequitable  because 
it  gives  the  same  benefits  to  families 
regardless  of  Income,  need,  or  actual 
education  expenses.  Families  with  in- 
comes too  low  to  pay  taxes  get  no  bene- 
fits at  all.  Wealthy  families  with  chil- 
dren in  low-tuition  community  colleges 
get  the  same  benefit  as  low-income 
families  with  children  in  high-tuition 
colleges. 

For  many  families,  even  those  in  up- 
per-middle-income groups,  a  long-term 
low  interest  loan  would  be  preferable 
to  a  tax  credit,  because  the  full  college 
costs  could  be  spread  over  several  years 
under  the  loan. 

The  benefits  of  the  tax  credit  would  be 
distributed  imfairly  among  income 
groups,  with  60  percent  of  the  benefits 
going  to  families  with  incomes  over  $18,- 
000  a  year. 

The  benefits  of  the  tax  credit  would 
also  be  distributed  imfairly  on  the  basis 
of  college  costs:  only  30  percent  of  the 
benefits  would  go  to  families  with  chil- 
dren in  private  colleges,  although  they 
have  60  percent  of  the  financial  need  of 
families  benefiting  from  the  tax  credit. 

Overall,  as  the  Secretary  concluded, 
the  credit  would  be  a  "radical  depar- 
ture" from  current  Federal  education 
policy. 

Obviously,  these  objections  by  HEW 
should  make  Congress  pause  before  It 
launches  an  expensive  new  multibillion- 


dollar  Federal  tax  subsidy  program  of  the 
sort  proposed  by  the  tuition  tax  credit. 
The  Nation  can  be  rightfully  proud  of  its 
existing  aid-to-education  programs.  As 
Secretary  Califano  notes.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  improve  the  existing  programs 
even  further.  But  on  the  present  evi- 
dence, adoption  of  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach would  be  a  serious  step  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  a  waste  of  scarce 
Federal  education  dollars  that  could  be 
much  better  used  in  otlier  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Califano  and  his  reply  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  8, 1977. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Calitano,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest your  Department's  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed tuition  tax  credit  for  education  ex- 
penses. As  you  know,  this  proposal  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year  In  its  consideration 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  Although  the 
provision  was  dropped  by  the  Senate-House 
Conference  Committee,  there  is  a  continuing 
interest  In  the  proposal,  and  It  may  well  be 
offered  aa  a  rider  on  the  Senate  floor  to  the 
Administration's  tax  bill. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  Important  for  the  pro- 
posed tax  credit  to  be  analyzed  as  a  Federal 
education  program.  I  would  therefore  appre- 
ciate receiving  your  comments  on  the  meas- 
ure, viewing  It  as  a  Federal  program  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  education. 
It  would  be  helpful  If  your  analysis  could 
recast  the  proposed  tax  credit  as  a  direct  fed- 
eral grant  program,  equivalent  to  the  tax 
expenditure,  and  then  address  such  questions 
as: 

Is  there  an  overall  need  for  the  program? 

Are  the  federal  funds  targeted  to  the  per- 
sons that  need  federal  assistance? 

Is  the  form  of  the  program — direct  grants — 
more  desirable  than  other  forms  of  aid,  such 
as  loans? 

Is  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  equitable 
among  Income  groups? 

Would  the  proposed  program  be  consistent 
with  the  policies  underlying  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  existing  direct  federal  expenditures 
for  education? 

In  sum,  I  would  like  your  view  as  to 
whether  the  Department  would  support  the 
education  program  contained  In  the  pro- 
posed tax  credit  if  It  had  been  proposed  as  a 
direct  program  to  be  administered  by  HEW. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  some  urgency  to  the 
proposal,  since  it  may  be  offered  as  a  rider  to 
the  tax  bill  coming  soon  to  the  Senate  floor. 

With  best  wishes,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
response  to  your  request  for  an  analysis  of 
proposals  for  the  use  of  tuition  tax  credits 
10  provide  aid  to  families  with  college  age 
students. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  college  costs 
are  rising  and  that  many  families  must  make 
hard  choices  to  finance  a  college  education. 
Reduction  In  the  family's  standard  of  living 
or  tocreased  borrowing  is  often  necessary  to 
meet  educational  expenses.  However,  there 
are  many  combinations  of  grant  and  loan 
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programs  which  would  deal 
lem  better  and  more  fairly 
of  tuition  tax  credits,  by 
ance  according  to  the  severity 
lar  family's  problem.  For  ext 
paid  professional  sending  bis 
tuition  community  college 
a  benefit  under  some  pr^ 
collar  worker  sending  his  chile 
slve   private   college   with   no 
family  with  Income  so  low  that 
would  receive  no  aid  at  all.  ~ 
proposed  by  such  legislation 
the  problem. 

This,  of  course,  lmpli'>8  an 
question  regarding  whether 
would  target  Federal  funds  to 
assistance.  Such  grants  would 
tlonshlp  to  need  because  almos ; 
even  those  attending  low-t 
stltutlons.   Incur  sufficient 
and  other  expenses  to  be  eligibh 
imum  credit.  A  reduction  In 
credit  would  occur  only  where 
celved  grant  or  scholarship 
since  today  most  grants  and 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need, 
tlon  would  almost  always  resul 
of  a  need-based  grant  or 

A  direct,  targeted  grant  ^  _„ 
both  family  ability  to  pay  ant 
tendance  determine  the  amouqt 
dents  grant  is  a  desirable  way 
educational    opportunities 
complementary  to  loan  pi-„- 
for  many  of  the  upper-middle 
lies  which  would  hkely  benefit 
program  such  as  the  tax  cred 
suspect  a  loan  program  would 
What  they  need  most  Is  to 
costs  over  an  extended  number 
currently  done  under  the 
dent  Loan  program.  I  think 
families,  when  faced  with  large 
in  a  particular  year,  would  p: 
long  term  7  percent  loan  to  a 
grant.  Where  the  Issue  is  not  i 
but  convenience,  I  believe  the 
tlve  becomes  the  more  desirable 

The  distribution  of  benefits 
program    patterned     after    ec._. 
would  appear  to  be  Inequltab^ 
come  groups.  Benefits  would  1 
same,   despite  differences   not 
lege  costs,  but  also  In  Income, 
that  at  least  60  percent  of  tax 
fits  would  probably  go  to 
comes  of  $18,000  or  more 
slderably  better  off  than  the  . 
age.  Further,  only  30  percent 
fits  would  go  to  families  8endl„ 
private  colleges,  although  they 
60  percent  of  the  financial  n 
Hies  likely  to  benefit  from  the 

You   ask   whether   the 
would  be  consistent  with 
present  direct  Federal 
cation.  It  would  be  «  radical  „^ 
factors  presently  determine  th 
aid  a  student  receives  from 
cation  programs:  the  family's  __ 
and  the  cost  of  the  chosen  colleg  > 
Ity  to  pay  Is  subtracted  from 
need,  and  In  this  sense  all  the  _. 
cation  programs  are  need  based . 
some   argue,   different   ways  of 
need  should  be  considered,  or  ; 
responsibility  for  meeting  need 
ent  programs  could  be  Imprc 
however,  imagine  endorsing  a 
program    which    would    compli 
need  as  a  relevant  factor  m  tl 
some   tuition  credit   proposals 
Sincerely, 
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scholars  and  students  of  the  election 
process.  The  1976  Presidential  election 
has  rekindled  the  flame  and  reform  of 
the  electoral  college  system  is  again 
dominant  in  political  discussion.  In  the 
last  six  Presidential  contests,  half  were 
termed  by  historians,  media,  and  citizens 
alike  as  being  "close,"  where  a  small  shift 
of  voters  in  any  one  or  two  States  would 
have  changed  the  outcome  of  the  election 
and  essentially  affected  the  course  of  our 
Nation's  history. 

With  all  of  the  bantering  about  the 
electoral  college  these  last  several  years, 
it  is  apparent  that  some  reform  Is  need- 
ed, but  it  is  imperative  to  give  careful 
and  thorough  consideration  to  each  al- 
ternative to  our  present  system.  In  re- 
forming the  electoral  college  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  minor  procedural  matter, 
but  rather  passing  judgment  on  a  meth- 
od to  elect  our  Chief  Executive.  It  is  sure 
to  have  an  enormous  effect  on  not  only 
our  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  but 
every  aspect  of  our  national  character. 

Advocates  of  change  in  the  system  gen- 
erally favor  one  of  three  oft-mentioned 
plans : 

First.  Total  elimination  of  the  electoral 
college,  providing  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by 
popular  vote; 

Second.  The  "district"  plan,  which 
would  provide  for  two  at-large  electors 
from  each  State  in  addition  to  one  elec- 
tor from  each  congressional  district,  and 
the  elector-  would  cast  his  vote  for  the 
candidate  carrying  that  particular  dis- 
trict; and 

Third.  The  proportional  distribution  of 
a  State's  electoral  votes  relative  to  the 
percentage  of  popular  votes  each  candi- 
date receives. 

I  presently  believe  that  the  propor- 
tional plan  is  the  most  preferable  reform 
proposal  for  small  States  particularly.  In 
amending  our  Constitution  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  improve  on  the  Founding 
Fathers  original  concepts.  We  cannot 
blithely  disregard  their  very  legitimate 
concerns.  First  of  all,  we  must  remember 
that  the  50  States  are  Individual  politi- 
cal imits  and  deserve  to  retain  a  high 
degree  of  election  impact  of  their  own. 
For  a  candidate  to  even  campaign  in 
Utah,  my  home  State,  with  only  four 
electoral  votes,  would  be  a  waste  of  his 
time  and  money  if  Utah  and  her  citizens 
are  not  guaranteed  that  their  individual 
votes  are  on  a  par  with  those  cast  in 
New  York  or  California.  The  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college  or  the  adoption 
of  the  district  plan  could  not  make  this 
guarantee.  Utahans,  even  though  they 
live  in  a  less  populous  State,  are  Ameri- 
cans nonetheless,  and  should  have  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  participate  In 
Presidential  campaigns. 

The  main  flaw  in  the  present  system 
is  the  "winner-take-all"  method  of  ap- 
portioning the  electors.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, 48  percent  of  the  people  in  New 
York  who  voted  for  Gerald  Ford  were 
ignored.  A  like  situation  existed  for  sup- 
porters of  Jimmy  Carter  in  California. 
Can  we  continue  to  allow  these  citizens 
to  be  disenfranchised?  The  proportional 
system  will  give  each  individual's  vote  its 
full  measure  of  value  toward  the  total 
number  of  electoral  votes  cast,  and  ulti- 
mately toward  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 


States,  without  defeating  the  intended 
purpose  of  the  electoral  college. 

Further,  It  is  generally  agreed  that  citi- 
zen apathy  Is  becoming  far  too  wide- 
spread. I  find  this  personally  alarming. 
All  citizens  bear  a  responsibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election-day  process  be  it 
national.  State,  or  local,  but  the  electoral 
college  operating  within  the  constitu- 
tional structure  for  national  elections 
does  absolutely  nothing  to  encourage 
voter  Interest.  Why  should  John  and  Jane 
Doe  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bother  to  vote  at 
all  when  It  Is  a  virtual  certainty  that 
their  State  will  be  carried  by  tlie  Demo- 
cratic Party?  The  Democratic  Party  must 
also  be  concerned  by  this  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  direct  election  by 
popular  vote  will  not  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  of  mutual  concern. 
This  method  of  Presidential  election 
would  reduce  the  effect  of  an  individual's 
vote  to  a  ratio  of  less  than  1  to  100  mil- 
lion. The  district  plan,  while  it  would 
make  a  nominal  Impression  on  the  voters 
and  retain  some  of  the  essence  of  the 
constitutional  idea  of  Insuring  the  weight 
and  importance  of  all  50  States.  Is,  In 
actuality,  the  present  "winner-take-all" 
system  on  a  smaller  level,  one  in  which 
the  winner  of  the  particular  congres- 
sional district  wins  the  one  electoral  vote. 
Additionally,  it  is  my  feeling  that  bas- 
ing the  electoral  system  on  the  State  level 
Is  more  efficient  for  counting  and  statis- 
tical purposes.  A  large  share  of  the  pre- 
cincts across  America  still  utilize  paper 
ballots;  and,  under  the  district  proposal, 
the  elector  in  most  of  these  congressional 
districts  could  not  be  chosen  the  same 
evening  as  the  election. 

Tlie  specific  proposal  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
has  yet  another  unique  and  praiseworthy 
feature.  In  an  instance  when  the  electoral 
college  fails  to  elect  a  President,  our  Con- 
stitution has  provided  for  a  decision  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  18  mandates  that  both 
House  and  Senate  shall  choose  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  majority  vote  in  joint  session. 
This  is  further  insurance  that  the  States, 
under  a  proportional  plan,  such  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  18,  will  have  proper 
recognition  as  equal  participants  in  the 
federal  system. 

I  have  but  briefly  outlined  a  few  of  the 
comraonsense  reasons  why  I  believe  a 
constitutional  amendment  revising  the 
electoral  college  is  needed  and  why  the 
proportional  system  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  best  option.  It  combines  the  best 
points  of  what  our  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  Into  the  Constitution  In  1787,  and 
yet  acknowledges  the  constructive  criti- 
cism of  recent  years.  The  95th  Congress 
can  be  recorded  20  years  from  now  as  the 
Congress  that  gave  serious  and  deliberate 
consideration  to  such  an  amendment,  not 
more  lip  service,  and  moved  positively  to 
increase  each  individual's  voting  power. 
We  can  act  to  strengthen  our  citizens' 
input  in  Government. 


ECONOMIC    RECOVERY    IN    THE 
NORTHEAST    REGION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  have  recently  been 
formed  In  the  Northeast  to  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery  In  the  region.  On  Octo- 
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ber  6,  1976,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce announced  an  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  EDA.  grant  of 
$540,000  to  form  the  Council  for  North- 
east Economic  Action.  The  Council  Is 
comprised  of  leaders  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  and  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  formulating  a  program  of  research 
and  policy  coordination  In  order  to  de- 
velop solutions  to  regional  economic 
problems. 

Dr.  James  M.  Howell,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  appointed  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil.  Dr.  Howell  has  long 
been  a  leading  advocate  of  the  need  to 
effectively  coordinate  governmental  and 
private  sector  efforts  to  combat  economic 
stagnation  in  the  Northeast.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  March  21  edition  of  the  Weekly 
Bond  Buyer  contained  an  article  which 
outlined  Dr.  Howell's  recommendations 
for  dealing  with  this  most  serious  prob- 
lem. His  proposals  merit  careful  consid- 
eration, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

—There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Broad    ParvATE    Sector    Assistance    Termed 
Key  to  Economic  Recovery  in  Northeast 

Boston. — A  four-point  economic  recovery 
program  aimed  at  combating  the  unique 
governmental  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Northeast  and  emphasizing  broad  private 
sector  technical  assistance  has  been  put  forth 
by  James  M.  Howell,  senior  vice  president 
at  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  chair- 
man of  the  Council  for  Northeast  Economic 
Action. 

Speaking  at  a  Boston  Citizen  seminar,  "The 
Northeast  Means  Business,"  sponsored  by 
Boston  College,  Mr.  Howell  said:  "President 
Carter's  employment  stimulus  program  most 
likely  will  have  a  less  significant  impact  on 
the  regions  that  require  the  greatest  assist- 
ance because  those  regions  are  characterized 
by  governmental  and  economic  maturity. 
Seemingly  paradoxical,  but  it  Is  not. 

"Municipal  governments  in  the  Northeast 
are  ill  equipped  to  play  a  role  in  solving  the 
region's  complex  economic  problems.  Gov- 
ernmental structures  still  largely  reflect  the 
growth  patterns  of  the  19th  Century;  local 
boundaries  have  simply  not  been  changed 
to  be  more  functionally  compatible  with 
changing  realities.  Moreover,  outdated  man- 
agement practices  seriously  undermine  the 
ability  of  municipal  governments  to  deal  with 
modern  Issues,  let  alone  Implement  a  wide 
range  of  new  Federal  programs  with  skill  and 
success,"  Mr.  Howell  said 

He  added  that  the  other  part  of  the  re- 
gion's structural  problem  is  that  of  economic 
maturity.  "Once  economic  maturity  Is 
reached,  a  wide  range  of  new  economic  prob- 
lems begins  to  manifest  itself — lagging  capi- 
tal spending,  structural  adjustment  prob- 
lems in  labor  markets  and  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  business  management  to  expand 
In  the  region.  Taken  together,  these  factors 
produce  regional  economic  stagnation — that 
is,  the  private  sector  stops  making  a  net 
contribution  to  the  region's  growth. 

He  analyzed  the  Impact  of  these  dual  ma- 
turities on  President  Carter's  "special  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  with  its  heavy  re- 
liance on  public  service  employment  and 
Investment  tax  Incentives.  To  the  national 
policymakers,  these  new  programs  will  un- 
doubtedly appear  sound,  but  regional  ma- 
turity hampers  their  effectiveness  in  the 
Northeast. 

"To  ln.plement  a  relatively  large  public 
service  employment  program,  there  must  be 
effective  governments,  not  'mature'  ones  Im- 


mersed in  bureaucratic  infefflclencles."  He  said 
that  the  bank's  empirical  analysis  Indicates 
that  "employment  increases  In  mature  gov- 
ernment structures  have  already  reached  the 
stage  of  rapidly  declining  returns  to  the  over- 
all economy." 

Mr.  Howell  also  declared  that  "for  Federal 
Investment  tax  credits  to  stimulate  private 
sector  capital  spending  in  the  Northeast,  the 
cost-price  structure  In  our  region  must  be 
reduced  relative  to  other  competing  regions, 
especially  the  New  South.  But  again,  na- 
tional i>ollcles  fall  to  hit  the  regional  target 
because  a  national  Investment  tax  credit 
overlooks  regional  cost  differences." 

Referring  to  another  disparity.  Mr.  Howell 
said  that  compared  to  the  New  South,  pri- 
vate sector  contribution  to  total  Northeast 
employment  has  slipped  dramatically.  He  de- 
scribed research  recently  completed  by  the 
economics  department  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  which  focused  on  the  30  largest 
urban  areas  In  the  Northeast  and  found  that 
during  the  1972-75  period  whatever  aggregate 
growth  had  occurred  was  stimulated  by  gov- 
ernment employment. 

proposals  outlined 

Mr.  Howell's  suggested  program  Includes 
the  following  four  points: 

A  new  forum  to  deal  with  resolution  of 
the  Northeast's  problems  in  a  national  con- 
text should  be  established.  Specifically,  the 
long-awaited  White  House  Conference  on 
Balanced  Regional  Orowth  should  be  con- 
vened. 

The  regional  economic  consequences  of 
proposed  Federal  programming  and  budget- 
ary considerations  should  become  a  regular 
part  of  all  Presidential  recommendations. 
Similarly,  Congressional  Budget  Office  analy- 
ses of  these  proposals/programs  should  in- 
clude regional  economic  impact  statements. 

Just  as  Federal  programming  initiatives 
should  be  predicated  on  regional  variations, 
these  Initiatives  should  also  take  Into  ac- 
count changing  concepts  of  the  proper  allo- 
cation of  functions  among  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  broad  private  sector  technical  assistance 
program  should  be  created  to  aid  Northeast- 
ern municipalities  in  overcoming  the  prob- 
lems of  governmental  and  economic  matu- 
rity. Steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
Council  for  Northeast  Ek:onomic  Action  to 
develop  a  proper  foundation  for  a  major  re- 
gional programming  effort  to  transfer  the 
technical  skills  of  the  private  sector  to  the 
public  sector. 


"NORMALIZING"   RELAITONS   WITH 
CUBA  AND  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  28,  1977,  radio  station 
WBSC  in  Bennettsville,  S.C,  broadcasted 
an  airitorial  of  particular  merit. 

There  have  been  suggestions  recently 
of  "normalizing"  relations  with  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Ken  Harmon  of 
WBSC  expresses  an  opinion  shared  by 
many  Americans — Americans  who  re- 
member the  history  of  the  Castro  regime. 

Ken  Harmon  is  an  outstanding  com- 
munity leader  and  patriotic,  public- 
spirited,  a  fine  citizen. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  Mr.  Harmon's  comments  worth 
their  consideration.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  airitorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  airitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WBSC   Radio   Airitorial 
The  United  States  Government  is  talking 
about  normalizing  trade  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Cuba.  We  are  against  this  now 


and  until  Cuba  has  made  restitution  to  the 
Companies  and  Individuals  whose  property 
was  seized  when  the  Cuban  government  ex- 
propriated It.  Millions  of  dollars  was  lost  by 
Americans  when  this  took  place  and  we  feel 
that  normalizing  relations  with  the  Cubans 
will  have  the  effect  of  saying  to  them  you 
don't  have  to  do  anything  about  the  property 
you  took  from  our  citizens  without  giving 
them  one  thing  in  return.  The  total  of  this 
property  Is  nearly  two  billion  dollars.  Think 
of  that  .  .  .  two  billion  dollars  and  unless 
there  is  some  way  to  force  the  Cubans  to  re- 
pay .  .  .  our  people  will  never  see  a  dime. 
The  Cubans  need  relations  with  us  ...  we 
don't  need  them.  If  the  need  gets  strong 
enough  we  will  hear  something  from  them 
about  this  debt.  Let's  hold  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Cubans  until  they  show 
good  faith  toward  us  and  make  some  resti- 
tution for  the  property  they  took. 


VIRGINIA  WORKERS:  THE  MODEL 
FOR  OUR  NATION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  now  voted  favor- 
ably upon  H.R.  4800,  legislation  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Unemplosmient  Compen- 
sation Act. 

The  act  provides  workers  with  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation beyond  the  normal  39  weeks 
of  regular  and  extended  benefits.  Under 
the  Senate  bill,  the  program  ends  Decem- 
ber 31.  1977 — and  shall  not  be  extended. 

The  legislation  is  a  temporary  measure, 
and  I  emphasize  "temporary,"  to  assist 
workers  who  are  imemployed.  because  of 
economic  conditions  in  their  State. 

I  voted  In  favor  of  this  legislation.  My 
vote  was  cast,  however,  in  the  expectation 
and  belief  that  this  program  will  cease 
to  operate  on  December  31,  1977.  Any 
further  extension  would  convert  a  social 
Insurance  program  into  welfare. 

Although  Virginia  Is  a  participant  In 
this  program.  Virginia's  workers  have 
used  the  extended  benefits  available  to 
them  only  on  a  very  limited  basis. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Virginia's  record 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

In  terms  of  population.  Virginia  Is  the 
12th  largest  State  In  the  United  States. 
However,  according  to  information  pre- 
pared by  the  Finance  Committee  staff 
for  the  committee  in  its  consideration  of 
the  bill,  only  1,282  Virginians  have  had 
to  make  use  of  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Act. 

Only  four  other  States — Alaska,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyo- 
ming— have  used  this  program  less. 

Of  those  Virginians  who  participated 
in  the  program,  only  39  people  fully  ex- . 
hausted  their  available  benefits.  In  only 
two  other  States,  New  Hampshire  and 
Wyoming,  did  less  people  fully  use  this 
program. 

The  statistics  for  Virginia's  involve- 
ment in  this  program  are  a  tribute  to  the 
competence  and  industry  of  the  working 
men  and  women  in  Virginia. 

Virginia,  like  other  States,  has  been 
hit  by  the  recession.  But,  Virginians  have 
not  given  up.  Through  their  persever- 
ance and  Ingenuity,  workers  In  Virginia 
have  found  employment  opportunities 
and  have  remained  as  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  State's  labor  force. 

Through  my  travels  in  Virginia,  I  have 
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met  Virginians  who  are  emi:toyed 
types  of  jobs — in  factories, 
mines,  on  farms,  and  in  offlcjes 
formation  before  the  PInan(e 
tee  confirms  what  I  have  l^ng 
Virginia's  worlting  men  and 
the  backbone  of  our  State. 

During  a  discouraging  peribd  of  rising 
prices  and  unemployment.  Virginia's 
working  people  have  adhered  to  sound 
principles  of  industry  and  ijesourceful 
ness. 

I  am  proud  of  those  who  irork  in  our 
factories  and  (^ces  and  sto'es,  and  on 
our  farms  and  in  our  mines  Their  ac- 
tions and  attitudes  are  exan  pies  which 
the  rest  of  our  Nation  should  follow, 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  _ 
proposed  ban  on  saccharin 
consimiers  their  right  to  chooa^ 

Diabetics  use  saccharin 
sugar.  Overweight  persons  us 
to  help  control  weight  and  w 
sible  heart  attacks 
many  people  who  have  had  to 
sugar  Intake;  It  has  become 
many  peoples'  lives  over 
years. 

The  U.S.  Government  is 
justice  to  the  consumer  by 
product    before    conclusive 
shown  that  saccharin  is 
to  cancer  in  humans.  I  will  . 
the  sale  of  any  product  which 
cause  of  cancer.  But  I  do  not 
sufficient    evidence    yet 
saccharin  to  cancer. 

I  have  added  my  name  to  _ 
lution  120,  introduced  by  Mr 
to  place  a  temporary  halt 
charin  ban.  This  resolution  ^ 
ftu-ther  investigation  into  the 
issue    without    amending 
clause,  which  I  feel  is  a 
tion  for  consimiers. 

If   further   Investigations 
charin  to  be  a  safe  food 
support  a  move   to  exempt 
from   Pood   and   Drug 
supervision. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
of  this  issue,  I  ask  unanimot.s 
that    the    following    article 
March  14,  1977,  issue  of  the 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  _, 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iv 
CRD,  as  follows : 

QTTEsnoNs  SuKRonro  PDA  Plai 
Saccharin 
(By  Lewis  Cope) 

Saccharin   has   become   the 
In  scientists'  efforts  to  cut  your 
Ing  cancer.  How  tho  saccharin 
reached    shows   some   of    the 
problems. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
(PDA)   announced  last  week 

ban  the  widespread  use  of 

basis  of  Canadian  research  In 
developed  bladder  cancer. 

The  rats  had  been  fed  very  _ 
this  artificial  sweetner.  To  consun^ 
alent   amount   of   this   chemical 

would  have  to  drink  800  12- 

drinks  a  day  for  a  lifetime,  the 

The  FDA  took  red  dye  No.  2 
been  widely  used  tn  foods,  off 
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last  year  after  testi  in  which  some  of  the 
animals  literally  turned  red  because  of  the 
high  doses  of  the  chemical  used. 

Is  It  realistic  to  use  such  high  doses  In 
animal  tests? 

Even  at  lower  doses,  Just  because  rats  get 
cancer,  should  humans  be  worried? 

Since  saccharin  has  been  In  use  for  80 
years,  why  worry  now? 

And  with  obesity  one  of  the  nation's  top 
medical  concerns,  Is  It  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  to  take  the  only  artificial 
sweetner  off  the  market? 

The  real  question,  of  course.  Is  not  what 
would  happen  to  someone  who  even  tried 
to  drink  800  bottles  of  saccarln-sweetened 
pop  In  a  day.  It's  what  would  be  the  cancer 
risk  for  a  person  who  consumes,  say,  one- 
thousandth  of  the  dosage  of  saccharin  fed 
to  the  Canadian  rats. 

But  if  these  lower  doses  of  saccharin 
caused  one  out  of  every  10,000  humans  who 
used  It  to  get  cancer.  It  would  be  a  major 
concern.  Assuming  that  half  of  the  200  mU- 
Uon  Americans  have  used  saccharin  at  one 
time  or  another,  that  could  be  10,000  cases 
of  cancer. 

The  risk  of  cancer  drops  with  decreased 
dosage,  but  not  In  any  simple  mathematical 
way.  Experts  explain  that  they  don't  know 
precisely  what  risks  are  posed  by  low  doses 
of  cancer-causing  chemicals.  There  may  even 
be  a  threshold  dose  below  which  no  one 
would  get  cancer. 

"As  a  generalization,  many  of  us  believe 
there  is  a  threshold  level  for  a  carcinogen — 
but  no  one  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  It," 
said  Dr.  Arnold  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology  and  Anatomy  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  In  a 
telephone  Interview. 

Brown  last  year  headed  a  National  Cancer 
Institute  study  group  that  reviewed  the  many 
animal  tests  with  another  artificial  sweet- 
en?-, cyclamates.  that  had  come  on  the 
scene  In  the  1950s  but  had  been  banned  In 
1969. 

"The  committee  Is  concerned  over  the 
Implications  of  the  increased  incidence  of 
tumors  In  the  urinary  tract  of  cyclamate-fed 
animals  from  several  studies,"  even  though 
the  increases  were  so  small  they  might  be 
caiised  by  chance  alone,  the  committee  con- 
cluded. "It  is  not  clear  whether  this  repre- 
sents! a  weak  carcinogenic  ( cancer -caiosing) 
response"  or  not,  the  committee  said.  On 
the  basis  of  this  study,  however,  the  FDA  de- 
cided that  it  should  keep  cyclamates  off  the 
marVet. 

Brown  now  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute's  Clearing  Hoxise 
on  Environmental  Carcinogens,  which  ad- 
vises the  federal  institute  on  which  chemi- 
cals should  be  tested — and  how — for  their 
possible    cancer-causing   potential. 

The  Canadian  research  Involved  100  rats 
that  were  fed  large  doses  of  saccharin  for 
their  entire  lifespan.  Fourteen  of  these  ani- 
mals developed  cancerous  bladder  tumors — 
compared  with  only  two  tumors  In  a  control 
group  of  100  rats  that  weren't  given  sac- 
charin. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  14  percent  of 
humans  who  have  Ingested  saccharin  in  soft 
drinks  or  food  products  will  develop  bladder 
cancer.  But  even  a  fraction  of  1  percent 
could  mean  a  lot  of  cancer  cases. 

Two  earlier  studies  failed  to  find  a  correla- 
tion between  high  use  of  saccharin  and  hu- 
man bladder  cancer.  One  involved  diabetics 
who  depended  on  this  artificial  sweetener, 
the  other  checked  dietary  habits  of  people 
with  bladder  cancer. 

But.  as  Brown  noted,  it's  "extremely  dif- 
ficult" to  try  to  sort  put  the  various  factors 
that  may  be  involved  in  such  a  common 
type  of  malignancy.  Bladder  cancer  now 
strikes  about  30.000  Americans  each  year. 

Other  studies  have  found  high  rates  of 
bladder  cancer  in  areas  of  the  country  where 
many  people   work   in  chemical   industries. 
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Various   unknown   factors   that   may   cause 
bladder  cancer  make  it  difficult  to  pick  out 
the  role  that  saccharin  may  play. 

MAN    vs.    RATS 

"I'm  not  a  rat — why  should  I  worry?" 

To  questions  like  this,  experts  noted  that 
there  Is  good  reason  for  concern. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  lists  35 
"known  human  carcinogens" — chemicals  or 
other  agents  shown  to  have  a  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  with  cancer  in  man.  This 
is  based  on  clear  evidence  that  people  exposed 
to  sufficient  amounts  of  these  things  develop 
cancer. 

One  Is  cigarette  smoke.  Another  is  radio- 
active materials.  A  third  is  asbestos.  Another 
is  vinyl  chloride,  which  has  bean  shown  to 
cause  a  rare  type  of  liver  tumor  in  workers 
who  are  exposed  to  it  in  the  plastic  Industry. 
If  this  chemical  had  caused  only  the  "garden 
variety"  of  liver  cancer,  its  causative  role 
probably  would  have  escaped  detection. 

In  all,  about  1,000  chemicals — both  com- 
mon and  rare  ones — have  been  reported  In 
one  study  or  another  to  cause  cancer  in  ani- 
mals. Some  of  these  findings  are  debated,  and 
no  one  can  say  that  all  of  these  chemicals 
can  cause  cancer  In  people.  But  the  safe 
course  is  to  assume  that  many  do,  experts 
say. 

WHY    NOW? 

After  80  years  of  wide  use  of  saccharin, 
why  the  concern  now? 

First,  research  into  what  causes  cancer  has 
been  spurred  in  recent  years.  Experts  now 
estimate  that  between  70  and  90  percent  of 
all  cancer  cases  have  an  environmental 
cause — that  is,  they  are  caused  by  what  we 
cat  and  drink  and  smoke  and  otherwise  ex- 
pose ourselves  to. 

Second,  the  concern  over  saccharin  is  not 
new.  A  number  of  researchers  have  reported 
over  the  past  three  years  that  animals  given 
saccharin  had  Increased  cancer  rates.  But 
impurities  in  the  saccharin  and  various  other 
factors  made  these  findings  questionable. 
So  new  studies  began.  The  Canadian  study 
was  the  first  to  come  up  with  conclusive 
findings. 

WHA'J    NOW? 

"Today,  about  20  percent  of  adults  In  the 
United  States  are  overweight  to  a  degree  that 
may  Interfere  with  optimal  health  and  lon- 
gevity." says  a  recent  report  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  "After  age  40,  this  figure 
Jumps  to  a  startling  35  percent." 

Saccharin  has  helped  many  people  keep 
their  weight  down,  raising  concerns  about 
what  may  happen  when  the  FDA  order  be- 
comes final.  This  isn't  scheduled  until  July, 
although  the  FDA  already  is  encouraging 
manufacturers  "to  discontinue  use  of  sac- 
charin as  soon  as  possible." 

The  PDA  really  had  no  choice.  The  De- 
laney Clause  requires  all  food  additives  that 
are  clearly  shown  to  cause  cancer  when  in- 
gested by  animals  to  be  taken  off  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  FDA  is  considering  classifying  sac- 
charin as  a  drug,  so  doctors  could  prescribe 
it  for  diabetics  who  need  to  restrict  their 
use  of  sugar  and  presumably  some  over- 
weight people.  But  the  convenience  of  buy- 
ing a  bottle  of  diet  pop  still  would  be  gone. 

Researchers  are  studying  some  other  pos- 
sible low-calorie  sweeteners,  but  none  ap- 
pears close  to  approved  tise. 

And  the  saccharin  dilemma  is  Just  the  be- 
ginning. 

More  and  more  chemicals  arc  being  treated 
with  the  realization  that  this  could  be  an 
Important  way  to  cut  the  cancer  toll. 

The  hope  is  that  this  knowledge  can  be 
used  to  reduce  the  385.000  cancer  deaths  in 
the  United  States  each  year.  The  hope  Is 
that  it  won't  cause  an  epidemic  of  cancer- 
phobia — or.  on  the  other  hand,  raise  so  nmny 
concerns  that  the  public  becomes  oblivious 
to  them. 

After  all,  the  biggest  environmental  cause 
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of  cancer  already  is  known — and  millions  of 
Americans  keep  puffing  away  on  cigarettes. 

Americans — either  through  government 
actions  or  Individual  decisions — will  be  mak- 
ing more  and  more  decisions  in  this  area. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  APPAIRS  REGARDING 
OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE 
94TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  requires 
each  standing  Senate  committee  to  sub- 
mit on  or  before  March  31  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  oversight 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
previous  Congress.  On  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which 
I  have  become  chairman  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  report  the  following  to  the 
Senate: 

During  the  94th  Congress,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Hartke,  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  following  legisla- 
tive matters  and  concerns: 

Veterans'  measures  generally; 

Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special; 

Life  insurance  Lssued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces ; 

Compensation  of  veterans; 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans; 

Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans; 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief; 

Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life,  and 

National  cemeteries. 

During  the  Congress  the  committee 
had  25  hearing  sessions  and,  as  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  printed  11,362  pages 
of  hearing  record.  Eleven  executive  ses- 
sions were  held  and  17  bills  were  ordered 
reported.  Of  the  17  reported,  all  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  15  were  ulti- 
mately enacted  into  public  law.  Those 
enacted  into  public  law  include: 

1st  session,  1975: 

Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and  Sur- 
vivor Benefits  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94- 
71). 

Veterans'  Administration  Physician  and 
Dentist  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1975  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-123). 

Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Interim 
Adjustment  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-169) . 

2d  session.   1976: 

Naming  of  Veterans"  Administration  Hos- 
pital at  Loma  Linda,  Calif.,  for  Jerry  L.  Pettis 
(Public  Law  94-246). 

Per  Diem  Rates  for  Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission  (Public 
Law  94-256). 

Releasing  of  Names  and/or  Addresses  of 
Present  and  Former  Armed  Forces  Members 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
(Public  Law  94-321 ) . 

Veterans  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-324). 

Increased  Payments  to  Cover  the  Cost  for 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Veterans  in  State 
Homes  (Public  Law  94-417). 

Naming  of  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  William  S. 
Mlddleton  (Public  Law  94-420) . 

Extending  and  Improving  the  Program  of 
Exchange  of  Medical  Information  (Public 
I^aw  94-424). 

Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-432). 


Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and  Sur- 
vivor Benefits  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94- 
433). 

Medical  Care  for  Certain  Members  of  Allied 
Wartime   Forces    (Public   Law   94-491). 

Veterans'  Education  and  Employment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-502). 

Veterans  Omnibus  Health  Care  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-681). 

The  bills  which  passed  the  Senate  but 
did  not  pass  the  House  are:  Veterans' 
Insurance  Amendments  Act  of  1976  (S. 
1911)  and  Veterans  and  Survivors  Pen- 
sion Reform  Act  (S.  2635) . 

In  compliance  with  this  provision  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cemeteries  and  Burial  BENErrrs  Activities 
OF  THE  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Committee  action 
on  December  9.  1975.  a  new  Subcommittee  on 
Cemeteries  and  Burial  Benefits  was  created. 
Senator  John  Durkin  (D.,  NJI.)  was  named  as 
the  initial  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee. 

The  mission  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion National  Cemetery  System  over  which 
this  Subcommittee  had  oversight  Jurisdic- 
tion is  to  provide,  for  the  Interment  of  any 
eligible  deceased  service-person,  discharged 
veterans  or  dependents  in  any  open  National 
Cemetery,  and  procurement  of  headstones 
and  markers  for  graves  of  eligible  active  duty 
personnel  and  discharged  veterans. 

Currently,  the  VA  maintains  and  operates 
138  existing  cemeterlal  activities.  In  late 
fiscal  year  1977,  a  new  cemetery  Is  scheduled 
to  open  In  New  York,  and  during  fiscal  year 
1978.  cemeteries  In  California  and  Massachu- 
setts are  slated  for  opening. 

The  Committee,  prior  to  the  formation  of 
this  new  Subcommittee,  conducted  hearings 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  new  na- 
tional cemeteries.  These  open  hearings,  held 
at  the  Courthouse  In  Casper.  Wyoming,  con- 
sidered S.  1361.  a  bill.  Introduced  by  request 
by  Senator  Clifford  Hansen  (R..  Wyo.),  the 
ranking  Minority  member  of  the  Committee, 
to  authorize  a  program  of  a.ssistance  to 
states  for  the  establishment,  expansion,  im- 
provement, and  maintenance  of  veterans' 
cemeteries. 

Testimony  was  presented  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Cemetery  System  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  repre- 
sentatives of  major  veterans  organizations, 
and  a  representative  from  the  Funeral  Direc- 
tors' Association  of  Wyoming. 

In  addition  to  considering  S.  1361,  the  full 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Ceme- 
teries and  Burial  Benefits  considered  a  total 
of  19  bills  In  regard  to  the  VA  cemetery 
system  introduced  into  the  Senate  during 
the  94th  Congress.  In  addition,  an  Adminis- 
trative proposal  to  eliminate  the  veterans' 
burial  benefit  when  and  to  the  extent  the 
benefits  duplicated  other  federally  funded 
benefits  was  considered  and  rejected  during 
both  sessions  of  the  94  th  Congress. 

COMPENSATION   FOR   SERVICE-CONNECTED 
OISACILITIES 

The  Subcommittee  on  Compeiisatlon  and 
Pension,  chaired  by  Senator  Herman  Tal- 
madge  (D.,  Ga.),  held  two  days  of  hearings 
in  regard  to  compensation,  disability  and  in- 
demnity compensation  (DIC)  and  other  com- 
pensation-related matters  during  the  94th 
Congress.  These  hearlnes  reviewed  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  and  death  compensation  pro- 
grams. 

The  compensation  program  provides  finan- 
cial aid  to  veterans  who,  because  of  service- 


connected  disability,  have  suffered  impair- 
ment of  earning  capacity.  The  amount  paid 
in  individual  instances  is  contingent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  disabUity  or  combination 
of  disabilities  and  the  extent  to  which  earn- 
ing capacity  is  impaired. 

Death  compensation,  or  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  (DIC),  is  payable  to 
the  surviving  spouse  and  dependents  of  a 
veteran  whose  death  occurs  during  active 
duty  or  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
causes.  This  benefit  is  intended  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  family  Income,  and  indi- 
vidual benefits  are  contingent  upon  the  mili- 
tary pay  grade  of  the  person  upon  whose 
death  entitlement  is  predicated. 

Bills  considered  during  these  hearings  in- 
cluded S.  1597,  Veterans  Disability  Compen- 
sation and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1975  (ul- 
timately enacted  as  Public  Law  94-71  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1975),  S.  3596,  Veterans  Disability 
Compensation  and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of 
1976  (ultimately  enacted  as  Public  Law  94- 
433  on  September  30,  1976),  and  other  bills 
related  to  the  veterans  compsnsatioa  and 
DIC  programs. 

Those  testifying  In  the  open  hearing  held 
on  May  8,  1975  concerning  the  Veterans  Dis- 
ability Compensation  and  Survivor  Benefits 
Act  of  1975  and  related  bills  included  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  reoresentatives  from  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  The  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  Inc.  Those 
submitting  written  testimony  Included  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  A.ssociation  of  the  U.S.A..  Disabled 
Officer's  Association,  the  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation. Gold  Star  Wives,  and  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association. 

By  agreement  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension.  S.  1597  was  re- 
ported without  recommendation  to  the  full 
Committee  for  consideration.  On  June  19, 
1975.  the  full  Committee  met  in  open  execu- 
tive session  and  unanimously  ordered  re- 
ported S.  1597,  as  amended.  The  measure  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  June  19,  1975  ac- 
companled  by  Report  94-214.  On  June  23.  the 
Senate  considered  and  passed  S.  1597  and 
then  vacated  the  action  by  amending  H.R. 
7767  with  the  provisions  of  S.  1697  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  H.R.  7767  as  amended  was 
passed  and  forwarded  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  July  22,  1975.  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment;  on  July  24  the  Senate  aereed 
to  H.R.  7767.  as  amended;  and  on  August  6, 
1975  the  measure  was  signed  into  law. 

As  enacted.  Public  Law  94-71 : 

(1)  Provides  a  10-percent  cost-of-living  In- 
crease in  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  those  veterans  rated  50  percent  dis- 
abled or  less  and  a  12-percent  increase  for 
more  severely  disabled  veterans  rated  60  per- 
cent to  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

(2)  Provides  a  10-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  additional  compensa- 
tion for  dependents  of  veterans  whose  dis- 
ability is  rated  50  per  centum  or  more. 

(3)  Provides  an  increase  from  $150  to  $176 
in  the  annual  clothing  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran who,  because  of  his  compensable  dis- 
ability, wears  or  uses  a  prosthetic  or  ortho- 
pedic appliance,  including  a  wheelchair 
which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  his  clothing. 

(4)  Provides  that  the  effective  date  of  an 
award  of  increased  compensation  shall  be  the 
earliest  a<!ccrtalned  date  that  an  Increase 
In  disability  occurred  If  the  application  Is 
received  within  a  year  of  such  date. 

(6)  Provides  a  12-percent  cost-of-living 
Increase  in  the  rates  payable  for  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  (DIC)  for  wid- 
ows and  children,  and  a  12-percent  Increase 
in  additional  allowances  for  those  in  receipt 
of  DIC  and  death  compensation  who  are  in 
receipt  of  aid  and  attendance. 

(6)  Provides  that  a  study  be  conducted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  submitted 
by  October  1,  1976.  of  application  for  de- 
pendency    and      Indemnity     compensation 
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The  study  mandated  by  Publ  c  Law  94-71 
to  be  conducted  and  submlttei  by  the  VA 
on  or  before  October  1976  was  !  ubsequently 
transmitted  by  the  Administr  itor  to  the 
Committee  on  September  28.  197  ! 

A  summary  of  the  study  fli  idlngs  Is  as 
follows: 

'There  were  1,842  cases  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  PX.  94-71,  where  the  veter&n 
at  the  time  of  death  was  recelvl  ig  disability 
compensation  from  the  Veteraijs'  Adminis- 
tration based  on  a  rating  of  100  j, 

"The  Veterans*  Admlnlstratifcn  awarded 
service-connected  death  benef  ts  In  1,597 
cases,  86.70%  of  the  claims  filed  for  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  ccmpensati  ^n, 

"Eight  cases,  .43  %  of  the  cla! 
remanded  to  the  regional  ofllcea 
tlon  for  further  development  (ti 
vate  hospital  report,  medical  sta 
private  doctor,  etc.).  and 
the  claims. 

"In  the  study  mandated  undei 
a  total  of   1.697  claims  was 
Veterans'    Administration    allowed 
connected    death    benefits    in 
75.07%  of  the  claims  filed.  Claikis 
Ice-connected  death  benefits  wei  s 
in  423  cases.  24  93%  of  the  claims 
though  nearly  150  more  cases  w  jre 
in  the  current  study,  there  wei  e 
denials  of  service  connection   (r 
death." 


On   July   23,    1978,   a   hearing 
S.    3596,    the    Veterans    Disa'ol 
satlon  and  Survivor  Benefits  Act 
related  bills  was  held  during 
mony    was   presented    by 
concerning  the  veterans 
disability      and      indemnity 
(DIC)   programs  and  related 
testifying  Included  the  Deputy 
fits  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
and  representatives  from  the 
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ican Veterans,  the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  AMVETS.  Those  sub- 
mitting written  testimony  included  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association. 

By  agreement  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension,  S.  3596  was  re- 
ported without  recommendation  to  the  full 
Committee  for  consideration.  On  September 
1,  1976,  the  Conmilttee  met  In  open  executive 
session  and  unanimously  ordered  reported 
H.R.  14299,  as  amended,  to  include  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  3596.  Subsequently,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1976,  the  measure  was  reported  to  the 
full  Senate  accompanied  by  Senate  Report 
94-1226.  On  September  20,  H.R.  14299,  as 
amended,  was  considered  and  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate.  On  September  21,  the  House  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendment  and  forwarded  the 
bill  to  the  President.  On  September  30,  1976, 
the  bill  was  enacted  as  P.L.  94-433. 
As  enacted,  P.L.  94-433: 

(1)  Provides  disabled  veterans  with  an  8- 
percent  Increase  In  compensation  rates  and 
an  8-percent  Increase  In  the  statutory 
awards  for  more  serious  disabilities. 

(2)  Provides  veterans  rated  50  percent  or 
more  disabled  with  an  8-percent  Increase  in 
the  additional  allowances  authorized  for 
spouses,  children,  and  dependent  parents. 

(3)  Provides  an  8-percent  increase  In  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  benefits  for  surviving  spouses  of 
veterans  when  the  death  of  the  veteran  was 
service-connected  (Including  the  additional 
allowance  payable  for  dependent  children 
and  those  in  need  of  aid  and  attendance) . 

(4)  Provides  children  of  veterans  whose 
death  was  service-connected  (when  there  Is 
no  surviving  spouse)  with  an  8-percent  in- 
crease In  beoefits. 

(6)  Provides  children  who  have  become 
permanently  incapable  of  self-support  due  to 
disability  incurred  prior  to  the  age  of  18 
with  an  8-percent  Increase  in  DIC  benefits. 

(6)  Directs  the  Administrator  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  study  of  the  dependency  and 
Indemnity  comp>ensation  program  to  measure 
and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  benefits  and 
to  determine  whether  such  benefits  should 
be  based  on  the  former  military  pay  grade 
of  the  deceased  veteran. 

(7)  Increases  from  $175  to  $190  the  annual 
clothing  allowance  paid  certain  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  disability  tends  to  wear 
out  or  tear  their  clothing. 

(8)  Increases  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  the 
VA  mortgage  protection  life  Insurance  avail- 
able for  certain  severely  disabled  veterans 
eligible  for  and  living  in  specially  adapted 
housing. 

(9)  Extends  eligibility  for  the  VA  automo- 
bile and  adaptive  equipment  program  to  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  who  served  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

(10)  Authorizes  VA  payment  for  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  a  national  cemetery  for 
burial  of  the  remains  of  deceased  disabled 
veterans. 

(U)  Authorizes  additional  allowances  for 
those  spouses  of  veterans  rated  50  percent 
or  more  disabled  when  the  spouse  requires 
the  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

(12)  Includes  "annulment"  as  a  form  of 
dissolution  of  marriage  in  applying  of  the 
"end  of  the  year"  rule  to  establish  the  effec- 
tive date  of  reduction  or  discontinuance  of 
compensation,  DIC,  or  pension  as  a  result  of 
such  action. 

(13)  Directs  the  Administrator  to  conduct 
a  scientific  study  to  determine  if  there  Is  a 
causal  relationship  between  the  amputation 
of  an  extremity  and  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  cardiovascular  disorders. 

(14)  Malccs  numerous  technical  amend- 
ments to  chapter  11.  Disability  Compensa- 
tion, and  ciiapter  13.  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity Compensation  Including  the  elimi- 
nation of  unwarranted  or  inappropriate 
gender  references. 
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EDT7CATIOJI    ANT)   TRAININO 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Readjustment,  Edu- 
cation, and  Employment  conducted  three 
da>s  of  hearings  In  regard  to  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  veteran  educational  programs  con- 
ducted under  Chapters  31,  34,  35,  and  36  of 
title  S8,  U.S.C,  and  veterans  unemployment 
programs  conducted  under  Chapters  41,  42, 
and  43  of  the  same  title. 

Readjustment  benefits  under  the  O.I.  Bill 
consist  of  educational  assistance  for  eligible 
veterans,  dependents,  and  survivors.  Under 
Chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
service-disabled  veterans  are  provided  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  opportunities  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  employability  lost 
by  reason  of  the  service-connected  disability. 
Under  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  eligible  veterans 
and  servicepersons  are  provided  educational 
assistance  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  following  military  service.  De- 
pendents and  survivors  of  veterans  whose 
death  or  permanent  and  total  disability  are 
service-connected  are  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  under  Chapter  35  of  title  38. 

During  the  94th  Congress,  several  reports 
concerning  the  GJ.  Bill  program  were  sub- 
mitted to  tl»e  VA  pursuant  to  statutory  man- 
dates or  oversight  requests. 

On  September  29,  1976,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 212(c)  of  Public  Law  93-508,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  (subsequently  printed  as  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  68)  on  erroneous,  mislead- 
ing, or  deceptive  advertising  practices.  The 
report  included  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  all  cases  in  which  an  institution  approved 
for  veterans  benefits  utilized  advertising, 
sales  or  enrollment  practices  which  were 
erroneous,  deceptive,  or  misleading  either  by 
actual  statement,  omission,  or  Intimidation. 
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On  December  13,  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1798  of  title  38,  U.S.C..  the  Administra- 
tor submitted  to  the  Committee  a  report 
(subsequently  printed  as  Committee  Print 
No.  64)  specifying  the  default  experience 
under  the  Education  Loan  program  provided 
to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  under 
i  1798  of  title  38.  In  addition,  the  report 
Included  a  comparison  of  collective  default 
experience  at  Individual  educational  institu- 
tions. The  VA  reported  to  the  Committee 
that  of  the  13,290  loans  disbursed  during 
the  fiscal  year  there  were  102  loan  defaults; 
a  default  rate  of  .08  percent. 

Additional  reports  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress Include  Training  by  Correspondence 
under  the  G.I.  Bill  (An  In-Depth  Analysis) 
(Committee  Print  No.  49),  Data  on  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  (Committee  Print  No.  59) ,  Con- 
tinuation of  G.I.  Bill  Training  After  the  Use 
of  "Free"  Entitlement  (June  1966  through 
December  1975)  (Committee  Print  No.  60), 
and  Completion  Rates  for  Education  and 
Training  Under  the  Vietnam-Era  G.I.  Bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Readjustment,  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  held  hearings  In 
regard  to  the  education  program  on  Octo- 
ber 1  and  2,  1975.  Those  presenting  testi- 
mony at  these  hearings  Included  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  representatives  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  The  American  Legion, 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  National  As- 
sociation of  Concerned  Veterans,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  the  President  of  Compton  Com- 
munity College — representing  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges, the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University 
System  of  Georgia,  and  representatives  of 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Swords 
to  Plowshares,  Non  Commissioned  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Equal  Opportunity  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Reports  concern- 
ing the  G.I.  Bill  were  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
National  League  of  Cities,  Human  Resources 
Research  Organization,  Institute  for  Social 
Research,  University  of  Michigan,  Defense 
Manpower  Commission,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  and  Professors  Charles  C. 
Moskos  and  Morris  Janowltz.  Communica- 
tion concerning  Amendment  2005  to  S.  969 
Included  communications  from  Universal 
Training  Service,  Miami.  Florida;  lona  Col- 
lege, New  Rochelle,  New  York;  San  Diego 
Community  College.  San  Diego,  California; 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam  (AMVETS),  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, American  Council  on  Education, 
Georgia  Veterans  Association,  National  Col- 
lege of  Business,  and  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Schools. 

The  full  Committee  met  In  open  executive 
session  on  September  1,  1976  to  consider  S 
989  and  Amendment  2005,  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Assistance  Act  of 
1976,  and  ordered  reported  S.  969  as  amended 
with  the  provisions  of  Amendment  2005  as 
amended.  On  September  16,  1976,  S.  969  as 
amended,  was  reported  to  the  full  Senate 
accompanied  by  report  94-1243.  Subse- 
quently, on  October  1,  1976,  S.  969  was  con- 
sidered, amended,  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
oy  a  unanimous  voice  vote.  Later  that  same 
evening,  the  House  agreed  to  S.  969  as 
amended  with  amendments.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  Hoiwe  amendments  and  for- 
warded the  measure  to  the  Presiden*  and 
the  President  signed  the  bUl  into  law  on 
October  15,  1976. 

As  enacted.  Public  Law  94-502  (with  the 
exception  of  title  VI  relating  to  employ- 
ment and  covered  In  a  separate  section  of 
this  report) : 

Title  1— Chapter  31,  Disabled  Veterans'  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Rate  and  Program 
Aajtistments — 

(1)  Increases  by  8  percent  the  subsistence 
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allowance  paid  disabled  veterans  pursuing  a 
course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Eliminates  the  current  termination 
date  for  use  of  chapter  31  benefits  by  seri- 
ously disabled  veterans  when  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  any  such  veteran  Is  In  need  of 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

(3)  Permits  chapter  31  trainees  to  be 
trained  in  Federal  agency  faculties  on  the 
same  basis  as  trainees  under  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  thus  affording  disabled  vet- 
erans Increased  opportimltles  for  Federal 
employment. 

Title  II — Veterans'  Educational  Rate 
Program  Adjustments — 

(1)  Increases  by  8  percent  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  paid  eligible  veterans 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  (including 
farm  cooperative,  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  preparatory  educational  as- 
sistance) under  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Increases  by  8  percent  the  Individual- 
ized tutorial  assistance  allowance  authorized 
for  eligible  veterans  with  deficiencies  in  sub- 
jects required  as  part  of  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  education. 

(3)  Removes  the  cvirrent  restriction  to  un- 
dergraduate use  of  the  9  months  of  additional 
benefit  entitlement  granted  in  1974,  thus 
allowing  a  maximum  of  45  months  of  eligi- 
bility for  an  approved  program  of  education 
(including  graduate  work) . 

(4)  Codifies  existing  regulations  which  de- 
fine the  terms  "institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing" and  "standard  college  degree". 

(5)  Directs  the  Adminiftrator  to  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  vo- 
cational objective  courses  approved  for  en- 
rollment of  veterans  with  particular  em- 
phasis as  to  whether  there  is  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1673(a)(2). 

(6)  Codifies  existing  regulations  which 
limit  enrollment  of  veterans  in  any  inde- 
pendent study  program  other  than  those 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree  and  pro- 
vides that  benefits  for  a  course  of  study 
exclusively  by  independent  study  shall  be 
computed  on  less  than  half  time  basis. 

(7)  Extends  to  most  programs  of  education 
the  requirement  that  no  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  students  enrolled  in  certain  ap- 
proved courses  be  in  receipt  of  VA  benefits 
or  other  Federal  grants. 

(8)  Clarifies  the  definition  of  "unsatisfac- 
tory progress"  to  include  those  situations 
where  a  veteran  is  not  progressing  at  a  rate 
which  will  allow  the  veteran  to  graduate 
within  the  normal  period  of  time  for  comple- 
tion of  studies  (unless  the  Administrator 
finds  that  there  are  mitigating  circum- 
stances ) . 

(9)  Amends  the  veteran-student  services 
prc-jram  to  permit  completion  of  a  work- 
study  agreement  even  if  the  veteran  ceases 
to  be  a  full-time  student. 

Title  III — Chapter  35,  Survivors'  and  De- 
pendents" Educational  Assistance  Rate  and 
Program  Adjustments — 

(1)  Increases  by  8  percent  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  paid  survivors  of  vet- 
erans who  died  of  service-connected  causes, 
and  dependents  of  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

(2)  Extends  maximum  entitlement  to 
benefits  from  36  to  45  months  for  all  persons 
training  under  chapter  35. 

(3)  Liberalizes  the  period  of  eligibility  for 
use  by  eligible  children  of  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  under  chapter  35. 

(4)  Codifies  existing  regulations  which  de- 
fine the  terms  "Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing" and  "standard  college  degree". 

(5)  Codifies  existing  regulations  which 
limit  enrollment  of  eligible  persons  in  any 
"Independent  study  program"  other  than 
those  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree  and 
provides  that  benefits  for  a  course  of  study 


which  Is  exclusively  by  Independent  study 
shall  be  computed  on  a  less  than  half  time 
basis. 

(6)  Further  defines  "imsatlsfactory  prog- 
ress" to  Include  those  situations  where  an 
eligible  person  is  not  progressing  at  a  rate 
which  will  allow  the  eligible  person  to  gradu- 
ate within  the  normal  time  for  completion 
of  the  program  as  certified  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  (unless  the  Administrator 
finds  that  there  are  mitigating  circum- 
stances) . 

Title  rv— Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act — 

(1)  Establishes  December  31.  1976,  as  the 
termination  date  for  establishing  eligibility 
for  veterans'  education  and  training  benefits 
under  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  Establishes  for  those  men  and  wom- 
en entering  the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after 
January  1, 1977,  a  new  chapter  32  educational 
matching  assistance  program  known  as 
Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance. 

(3)  Sets  a  5 -year  authorization  for  chapter 
32  which  may  be  extended  with  DOD  fund- 
ing if  the  President  recommends  continua- 
tion and  If  Congress  does  not  disapprove. 
Title   V — Chapter   36,   Education   Loan  and 

Program  Administration  Amendments — 

(1)  Increases  by  8  percent  the  monthly 
training  assistance  allowance  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  or  persons  pursuing  a  full  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-job 
training  and  provides  similar  Increases  for 
those  pursuing  a  program  of  education  by 
correspondence. 

(2)  Increases  from  $600  to  $1,500  the 
maximum  annual  VA  direct  education  loan 
available  for  eligible  veterans,  survivors,  and 
dependents. 

(3)  Amends  the  VA  direct  education  loan 
program  to  provide  that  Interest  charges  on 
such  loans  shall  be  comparable  to,  but  shall 
not  exceed  those  charged  students  under 
other  federally  Insured  educational  loan 
programs. 

(4)  F>rovides  t'aat  the  school  catalogs  sub- 
mitted by  institutions  to  State  approving 
agencies  contain  the  schools'  progress  re- 
quirements for  graduation. 

(5)  Codifies  existing  regulations  prohibit- 
ing payments  for  the  auditing  of  courses  and 
further  directs  that  absent  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances no  payment  will  be  authorized 
for  any  course  for  which  the  grade  assigned 
is  not  used  in  computing  the  requirements 
for  graduation. 

(6)  Permits  continued  VA  payments  for  in- 
tervals between  school  terms  and  provides 
that  when  a  veteran  or  eligible  person  trans- 
fers from  one  institution  to  another  pay- 
ments are  permitted  providing  that  in  either 
event  such  periods  do  not  exceed  30  days. 

(7)  Increases  by  8  percent  the  allowance 
paid  for  administrative  expenses  incurred  by 
State  approving  agencies  In  supervising  ap- 
proved educational  Institutions  and  further 
authorizes  subcontracting  by  such  State 
agencies. 

(8)  Codifies  existing  regulations  which 
provide  that  the  date  of  interruption  or  ter- 
mination In  a  program  of  education  shall  be 
the  last  date  the  veteran  or  eligible  person 
pursued  such  course. 

(9)  Increases  by  $2  the  reporting  fee  paid 
to  institutions  for  each  veteran  or  other 
eligible  person  enrolled  therein. 

(10)  Reduces  the  required  number  of  clock 
hours  necessary  to  qualify  as  a  full-time 
course  for  certain  vocational  objective 
courses. 

(11)  Extends  the  requirement  of  2  years 
of  operation  to  certain  branches  or  extensions 
of  institutions  prior  to  VA  approval  for  en- 
rollment of  veterans. 

(12)  Provides  the  Administrator  shall  not 
approve  the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  vet- 
eran or  person  In  any  correspondence  course 
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leading  to  a  vocational  objective 
normally  completed  In  less 

(13)  Strengthens  section 
recta  the  Administrator  not 
enrollment  of  veterans  In  any 
by   an   institution   utilizing 
ceptlve,  or  misleading  sales 
practices  by  requiring  Institutions 
tain  complete  records  and 
vertlslng  and  sales  materials  vjtuized 
the  preceding  12-month  period 

(14)  Clarifies  and 
permitting  VA  Inspection  or  student 
to  assure  Institutional 
requirements  of  title  38 
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The  Department  of  Labor  ha 
sponslblllty  for  the  implement!  tlon 
utory  provisions  In  regard  to  veteran 
ployment.    Section   2002   of 
title    38.    U.S.C.,    as    amended 
Congressional  purpose  in  regard 
employment  programs  operated 
Department  of  Labor's 
as  follows: 

"The  Congress  declares  as 
purpose  that  there  shall  be  an 
Job  and  Job  training  counseling 
gram,    (2)    employment    placeiient 
program,   and    (3)    Job   training 
service   program   for   eligible 
eligible  persons.  .  .  ." 

Chapter  42  provides  for  the 
and  training  of  disabled  and 
veterans.  Specifically,  section 
certain    Federal    contractors — ind 
tractors  thereof — to  take  affiri4ative 
to    employ    and    advance    in 
qualified  disabled  veterans  and 
the  Vietnam  Era.   Chapter  43 
provides  reemployment  protection 
veterans. 

On   October  22.    1976,   the 
on   Readjustment,  Education, 
ment  held  open  hearings  to  review 
eration  of  the  readjvistment  __ 
gram   as   it  related   to  veteran 
problems  and  to  consider  S.  760 
duced  by  Senator  Thurmond 
senior  minority  member  of  the 
S.  760  would  hav©^  provided  fo 
agency  within  the  Department 
be    known    as    the    Veterans' 
Service  and  to  authorize  the 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
erans'  Employment  to  head 

Testimony    concerning 
ployment  problems  and  the 
Labor's  implementation  of 
dated  by  Congress  to  assist  in 
problems  was  received  by  the 
from  the  Assistant   Secretary 
Manpower,  the  Assistant  Sc 
for  Employment  Standards 
representatives  from  the  Amerjcan 

Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars.   

lean  Veterans.  United  Veterans 
and  the  National  Association 
Veterans. 
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Subsequently,  the  Committee 
title  VI  of  S.  969,  as  reported  a^d 
provisions  designed   to   improv* 
ans'  employment  programs  and 
creating  the  post  within  the 
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(16)  Strengthens  and  improves  the  educa- 
tion advisory  committee  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

(16)  Requires  annual  VA  compliance  sur- 
veys of  those  Institutions  which  enroll  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  requires  that  approxi- 
mately 200  new  compliance  specialists  be 
added  to  the  VA  staff. 

Title  VII — Miscellaneous  and  Effective 
Date— 

(1)  Provides  that  benefit  rate  increases 
and  most  other  provisions  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  October  1,  1976. 

MONTHLY  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ALLOWANCES 


(2)  Clarifies  and  strengthens  provisions 
prohibiting  the  assignment  of  VA  benefits. 

(3)  Establishes  an  ending  date  to  the 
Vietnam  era  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
a  civil  service  preference  as  a  wartime  vet- 
eran. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  a 
number  of  technical  amendments  to  chap- 
ters 31.  34,  35,  36,  41  42.  and  43  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  Including  the  removal 
of  unnecessary  or  unwarranted  gender 
references. 

The  assistance  rates  follow: 
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Active  duty:  Less  than  half-time. .  Tuition  cost,  not  to  exceed  full-time  rale  of  1292 

Correspondence  and  flight 90  percent  of  charges-Monthly  entitlement  charges-J270. 
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Labor  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment. 

As  enacted.  Title  VI  of  S.  969: 

(1)  EstablLshes  within  the  Department  of 
Labor  the  position  of  Deputy  AssUtant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment, 
the  appointment  of  whom  is  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

(2)  Expands  and  strengthens  the  admin- 
istrative controls  designed  to  assure  that 
eligible  veterans  receive  satisfactory  em- 
ployment assistance. 

HEALTH    CAKE 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hospitals  chaired  by  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  the  94th  Congress  enacted 
six  veterans  health  care  bills,  including  two 
major  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
overall  operating  efficiency  of  the  VA's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  legislative  work  during  1976 
and  1976,  the  Subcommittee  conducted  a 
wide-ranging  program  of  Congressional 
oversight  activities,  including  formal  legis- 
lative hearings  on  the  scope  and  quality  of 
health  care  programs  provided  by  the  VA; 
regular  staff  meetings  with  the  VA's  top- 
ranking  health  care  officials;  and  liaison 
activities  with  other  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  Federal  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
la  responsible  for  the  maintenance,  staf- 
fing, and  operation  of  the  nation's  largest 
unified  system  of  health  care  facilities — 
172  general  and  neuropsychlatrlc  hospitals. 
228  outpatient  clinics,  89  nursing  homes, 
and  16  domiciliary  facilities.  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  1.2  million  patients  were  hospitalized 
in  VA  facilities;  there  were  14.2  million  visits 
to  VA  outpatient  clinics;  29,400  veterans  re- 
ceived extended  care  in  VA  nursing  homes 
and  domiciliary  facilities;  and  78,800  vet- 
erans received  treatment  fully  or  partially 
paid  for  by  the  VA  In  contract  hospitals, 
community  nursing  homes,  and  State-sup- 
ported health  care  facilities.  The  VA  health 
care  program  employed  172.000  people,  mak- 
ing it  the  second  largest  department  or 
agency  In  the  entire  Federal  government; 
only  the  Department  of  Defense  employed 
more.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery's  total  budget  in  fiscal  year  1976 
was  $4.1  billion. 

Legislative  activities 

(1)    Recruitment   and   Retention   of   VA 

Physicians   and   DentUts.   In   the    spring   of 

1974.  Chief  Medical  Director  John  D.  Chase, 

in  "Quality  of  Care"  survey  prepared  at  the 


President's  request,  cited  difficulties  in  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  well -qualified 
health  care  personnel  as  "[tlhe  most  crit- 
ical problem  confronting  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery ".  Physician  re- 
cruitment and  retention  posed  a  particular 
problem,  primarily  because  statutory  rates 
of  pay  for  Federal  employees  were  limited 
by  a  $36,000  a  year  salary  celling — substan- 
tially less  than  most  physicians  could  earn 
in  private  practice  or  (because  of  "bonus" 
legislation  enacted  in  1974)  as  Federally- 
employed  physician  officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  Inevitable  result  was  an  exodxis  of 
experienced  and  highly  qualified  physicians 
from  the  VA  system,  an  exodus  that  reached 
crisis  proportions  during  the  12-month  pe- 
riod ending  In  June,  1975,  when  more  than 
300  full-time  physicians  resigned  because 
they  considered  their  salaries  Inadequate. 
Just  as  serious  were  the  increase  In  full- 
time  VA  physicians  choosing  to  convert  to 
part-time  staff  positions,  and  the  VA's  grow- 
ing reliance  on  physicians  who  received  their 
professional  training  in  foreign  medical 
schools. 

To  enable  the  VA  to  compete  effectively 
with  other  Federal  health  care  agencies  for 
the  services  of  qualified  physicians.  Senator 
Cranston  Introduced  S.  1711  on  May  12, 
1975.  The  bill  authorized  the  payment  of 
up  to  $13,500  annually  In  "special  pay"  to 
full-time  and  part-time  physicians  agreeing 
to  perform  a  specified  number  of  years  of 
service  In  a  VA  health  care  facility.  The  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  S.  1711  and  re- 
lated legislation  on  May  22  and  23,  1975,  and 
reported  the  bill  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  July  9.  In  executive 
session  on  July  16,  the  full  Committee  or- 
dered the  bill  reported,  and  the  report  (No. 
94-325)  was  filed  on  July  23. 

On  July  21,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  382-to-3  vote,  passed  H  R.  8240.  a  bill 
similar  in  concept  to  but  different  In  Im- 
portant particulars  from  S.  1711.  On  August 
1.  the  Senate  substituted  the  text  of  S.  1711 
for  the  text  of  the  House  bill,  and  by  a  76- 
to-6  vote  passed  the  amended  version  of 
H.R.  8240.  The  House  then  passed  H.R.  8420 
on  October  8  with  an  amendment  incorpo- 
rating an  agreed-upon  compromise  text.  The 
Senate  followed  suit  on  October  9,  and  the 
President  signed  the  legislation  into  law  on 
October  23  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Physician  and  Dentist  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-123) . 
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As  enacted,  the  measure: 

(a)  Mandates  the  payment  of  special  pay 
to  eligible  physicians  and  dentists  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  fol- 
lows: 

One.  Full-time  physicians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  certain  narrowly  drawn 
categories  of  positions  equally  applicable  to 
both  physicians  and  dentists  found  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  not  to  be  experienc- 
ing a  significant  recruitment  and  retention 
problem,  receive  $5,000  in  "primary  special 
pay,"  plus  up  to  $8,500  in  variable  "incen- 
tive special  pay." 

Two.  Full-time  dentists — with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  In  certain  narrowly  drawn 
categories  equally  applicable  to  both  physi- 
cians and  dentists — receive  $2,500  in  "pri- 
mary special  pay"  plus  up  to  $4,250  in  "In- 
centive special  pay." 

Three.  Part-time  phj-slclans  and  dentists 
employed  on  a  half-time  basis  or  more  in 
the  Department,  with  the  same  narrowly 
drawn  categorical  exceptions,  receive  "pri- 
mary special  pay"  plus  "incentive  special 
pay"  proratably  reduced  by  the  proportion 
of  time  employed  in  VA  facilities. 

(b)  Removes  the  salary  authorization  for 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  from  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code;  establishes  statutory 
salaries  for  these  officials  In  section  4107 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code;  im- 
poses salary  ceilings  on  their  salaries,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Associate  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director,  to  correspond  to  specific 
executive  schedule  levels  in  title  5;  and  di- 
rects the  provision  of  $13,500  in  special  pay 
to  these  three  officials. 

(c)  Revises  the  "Physician  and  Dentist 
Schedule"  in  section  4107  of  title  38  to 
codify  the  5-percent  comparability  pay  in- 
crease in  Public  Law  94-82  and  Executive 
Order  No.  11883,  effective  October  12,  1975, 
as  to  DM&S  personnel. 

(d)  Requires  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  report  annually  to  the 
relevant  committees  of  Congress  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  special  pay  program. 

(e)  Requires  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
heads  of  relevant  Federal  agencies,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  August  31,  1976,  sepa- 
rate and  independent  reports  proposing  a 
permanent  and  coordinated  legislative  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  attracting  and  re- 
taining the  services  of  qualified  physicians 
and  dentists  for  careers  in  the  VA,  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies providing  health  care;  requires  the 
Comptroller  General  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  Federal  Government's  recruitment  and 
retention  and  pay  comparability  problems 
with  respect  to  health  care  personnel  other 
than  physicians  and  dentists,  due  March  1, 
1977;  and  requires  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor to  comment  upon  the  OMB  and  GAO  re- 
ports within  120  days  of  the  receipt  of  those 
reports  by  the  Congress.  The  Committee  has 
received  these  reports. 

(f)  Provides  for  the  inclusion  In  the  title 
38  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  per- 
sonnel system  of  physicians*  assistants  and 
expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries,  along  with 
physicians,  dentists,  and  registered  nurses 
and  directs  that  they  be  paid  under  the 
Nurse  Schedule  In  section  4107  of  title  38. 

(g)  Removes  the  prohibition  ou  compen- 
satory time  off  for  VA  registered  nurses,  but 
only  when  a  nurse  who,  because  of  certain 
overtime  work,  is  entitled  to  special  com- 
pensation voluntarily  and  specifically  re- 
quests in  writing  that  that  compensation 
take  the  form  of  extra  time  off  rather  than 
overtime  pay. 

The  estimated  flrst-fuU-year  cost  of  the 
Act  was  $40,118,000.  That  figure  Included 
approximately  $38  million  for  physician  spe- 
cial pay,  $1.8  million  for  dentist  special  pay. 


and  $300,000  for  pay  raises  associated  with 
the  transfer  of  pay  authority  for  physician 
assistants  from  title  5  to  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Omnibus  Health  Care.  The  Second 
Session  of  the  94th  Congress  saw  the  intro- 
duction and  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  veterans  health  care  bill  ever 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Introduced  by  Sentaor  Cranston  on 
February  2,  1976,  S.  2908  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  two  years  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment. The  omnibus  bill  was  designed,  in  its 
sponsor's  words,  "to  shape  a  new  direction  for 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
after  almost  a  decade  of  tremendous 
growth — a  direction  that  will  emphasize 
better  and  more  comprehensive  treatment 
primarily  for  service-connected  veterans  and 
primarily  within  the  limits  of  existing  re- 
sources, existing  programs,  and  existing 
facilities." 

The  bill  was  born  out  of  a  concern  that  the 
unparalleled  growth  in  VA  health  care  ex- 
penditures between  1969  and  1976  (from  $1.5 
billion  to  $4.7  billion,  a  tripling  In  only 
ssven  years)  had  exacted  a  significant  cost 
in  operating  efficiency,  particularly  in  two 
respects.  First,  the  expanded  capacity  of  the 
VA  health  care  system  and  the  concomitant 
liberalization  of  eligibility  requirements  for 
inpatient  care  and  outpatient  services  had 
primarily  benefited  veterans  whose  disabili- 
ties were  non-service-connected.  Care  for  the 
service-connocted  clearly  suffered  as  the  pro- 
portion of  resources  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  veterans  with  non-service-connect- 
ed conditions  Increased.  Second,  rapid  and 
In  some  Instances  unplanned  growth  in 
health  care  resources  generated  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  that  threatened  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  VA  health  care  pro- 
gram. 

The  Subcommittee  held  two  days  of  hear- 
ings on  S.  2908  and  related  measures  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  19,  1976.  The  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  May  25,  and  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
June  16.  The  Committee  report  (No.  94- 
1206,  with  Supplement)  was  filed  on  Sep- 
tember 3. 

On  September  13,  the  full  Committee  again 
convened  in  executive  session  and  ordered 
reported  H.R.  2735  with  an  amendment  sub- 
stituting the  text  of  S.  2908  as  reported  for 
the  text  of  the  House-passed  bill.  This  pro- 
cedural step  was  taken  to  expedite  House 
consideration  of  the  omnibus  measure  In  the 
final  month  of  the  94th  Congress.  H.R.  2735 
as  so  amended  passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  on  September  16. 

The  House,  on  September  29,  passed  H.R. 
2735  with  an  amendment  Incorporating  the 
text  of  an  agreed-upon  compromise  version 
of  the  legislation.  The  Senate  passed  the 
same  amended  bill  on  October  1,  and  on 
October  21  the  President  signed  the  measure 
into  law  as  the  Veterans  Omnibus  Health 
Care  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-581). 
As  enacted,  this  far-reaching  legislation: 

( 1 )  Requires  periodic  reexaminations  of 
VA  beneficiary  travel  reimbursement  rates, 
and  reduces  expenditures  for  such  travel  by 
(A)  requiring  persons  receiving  care  for  non- 
service-connected  conditions  to  certify  their 
Inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  travel, 
and  (B)  generally  limiting  reimbursement  to 
the  cost  of  travel  by  public  transportation. 

(2)  Authorizes  mental  health  services,  con- 
sultation, professional  counseling,  and  train- 
ing for  the  family  members  of  a  veteran  re- 
ceiving outpatient  care  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  when  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  vet- 
eran; and  (at  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator) the  same  services  In  connection 
with  outpatient  care  of  a  veteran's  non- 
service-connected  disability  when  essential 
to  permit  the  veteran's  discharge  from  the 
hospital. 

(3)  Provides  total  VA  health  care  eligibility 
to  any  veteran  with  a  service-connected  dis- 


ability rated  at  50  percent  or  more — lowered 
from  80  percent  under  present  law. 

(4)  Establishes  a  system  of  priorities  for 
outpatient  care  stressing  priority  for  veterans 
requiring  treatment  for  service-connected 
disabilities,  those  with  60-percent-or-more- 
rated  service-connected  disabilities,  those 
with  less-than-50-percent-rated  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  those  with  major 
non-service-connected  disabilities. 

(5)  Authorizes,  as  part  of  national  HEW 
immunization  programs,  the  VA  (at  no  cost 
to  the  VA)  to  provide  Immunization  against 
infectious  diseases  to  veterans  otherwise  re- 
ceiving treatment  at  VA  health  care  facilities, 
and  to  process  malpractice  or  negligence 
claims  arising  from  such  immunizations  in 
accordance  with   VA  procedures. 

(6)  Provides  statutory  authorization  for 
the  VA  compensated  work-therapy  program 
by  allowing  for  contractual  arrangements 
with  private  Industry  and  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  supply  work  projects  for  patient- 
workers,  with  remuneration  at  rates  of  pay 
not  less  than  those  specified  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

(7)  Makes  a  series  of  changes  In  the  VA's 
authority  to  provide  outpatient  care  to  vet- 
erans seeking  treatment  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities,  including  provisions 
to  limit  such  outpatient  care  to  care  pro- 
vided In  VA  facilities;  to  limit  the  duration 
of  care  provided  to  complete  treatment  in- 
cident to  hospital  care;  to  limit  the  provision 
of  care  to  "obviate"  the  need  for  hospital 
admission  to  only  those  circumstances  when 
VA  facilities  are  available  for  such  care;  and 
to  permit  followup  outpatient  dental  serv- 
ices when  necessary  to  complete  treatment 
begun  during  hospitalization. 

(8)  Permits  the  transfer  of  veterans  who 
have  received  maximum  hospital  benefits  to 
intermediate  care  facilities,  at  VA  expense 
and  at  lower  rates  of  reimbursement  than  the 
rates  authorized  for  nursing  home  care;  and 
liberalizes  the  cost  formula  for  determining 
the  maximum  amount  which  the  VA  may 
pay  for  community  nursing  home  care. 

(9)  Clarifies  the  authority  to  provide  home 
health  services  (including  certain  home  im- 
provements and  structural  alterations — with 
certain  limitations  thereon)  when  required 
for  the  effective  and  economical  treatment 
of  the  disability  of  a  veteran. 

(10)  Extends  CHAMPVA  coverage  to  the 
widow  or  surviving  children  of  a  veteran  who, 
at  death,  suffered  from  a  total  and  perma- 
nent service-connected  disability. 

(11)  Authorizes  the  acquisition  and  subse- 
quent disposal  of  automobiles  needed  for 
special  driver  training  courses  In  the  auto- 
mobile and  adaptive  equipment  program. 

(12)  Extends  until  September  30.  1977,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Physician  and  Den- 
tist Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1975  which 
authorizes  the  VA  to  enter  into  special  pay 
agreements  with  physicians  and  dentists  in 
DM&S. 

(13)  Establishes  pediatric  and  optometrlc 
services  in  the  VA,  headed  by  directors  of 
podiatry  and  optometry;  establishes  a  "Clini- 
cal Optometrist  and  Podiatrist  Schedule"  in 
title  38;  and  makes  other  changes  to  move 
optometrists  and  podiatrists  from  the  civil 
service  to  the  title  38  pay  and  personnel 
system. 

(14)  Provides,  in  a  new  subchapter,  en- 
titled "Protection  of  Patient  Rights",  stand- 
ards for  obtaining  the  informed  consent  of 
all  patients  and  research  sublects.  and  guar- 
antees (generally  Incorooratlng  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  set  forth  elsewhere)  the 
confidentiality  of  certain  patient  medical  rec- 
ords and  the  nondiscrimination  against  al- 
cohol or  drug  abusers  In  admission  to  VA 
health  care  facilities. 

(15)  Reouires  the  VA.  in  accordance  with 
present  DM&S  nlans.  to  establish  and  operate 
a  minimum  of  10.000  nursing  home  care  bed« 
by  fiscal  year  1980. 

(16)  Permits  direct  reimbursement  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  the  VA  for 
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care  provided  to  a  medicare-eligible 
(not  an  eligible  veteran)    In 
pursuant  to  a  sharing  agreei^ent; 
quires  a  report  to  Congress 
Implementation  of  this  new  authority 

(17)  Authorizes  the  Administrator 
scribe  standards  for  care 
home  facilities  receiving  VA 
to  suspend   reimbursement   t< 
which  falls  to  meet  those  stan  lards 

(18)  Requires  the  Chief  Me  Ileal 
to  prepare  a  study  to  determli  le 
commodate  the  growing  num  >er 
veterans  in  the  VA  health  car  i 
requires  notification  to  individuals 
new  or  expanded  eligibility 
benefits  to  which  such 
titled  as  a  result  of  enactment 

(19)  Makes   medical,   technt 
Ing,  and  clarifying  amendmem  s 
title  38. 

The  estimated  flrst-fuU-yea  ' 
Act  is  $6,476,000. 

(3)    Care  of  Veterans  in  S  ate 
Homes.  On  September  21,  1976 
approved    H.R.    10394,    as    amended 
Law  94-417),  a  bill  to  Increase 
rates  at  which  the  VA 
erans   home    for   care    provide  1 
veterans. 

Currently,  there  are  over  1 
being  treated  In  State  Veterahs 
costs  substantially  below  the  ^ 
In  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratio  i 
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During  fiscal  year  1975,  based 
age  daily  census  in  State  Veterins 
approximately  11.000  veterans 
the  Federal  Government  for 
In  state  home  facilities  as  _^ 
duties  amounted  to  almost  a 
dollars. 

Reimbursement  rates   under 
weie  last  increased  in  Septemb  r, 
cost  of  operating  state  home 
creased  dramatically  since  1973. 

Public    Law   94-417    offers 
State  Veterans  Homes  which 
nancial  crisis  situations  because 
Inflation. 

Rates  are  increased  for  state 
bursement  as  follows  under  the 
Public  Law  94-417: 

Domiciliary  care  from  $460 
day. 

Nursing  home  care  from  $6.00 
day. 

Hospital  care  from  $10.00  to  $ 

The   estimated   cost  of  the 
$18.8  million  In  fiscal  year 
$7.5  million  for  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1977),  and  between 
lion  and  $15.1  mUUon  in 
years. 

(4)    Release   of   Medical 
State  Public  Health  and  Law 
Officials.  On  June  29,  1976.  the 
proved  H.R.  10268,  as  amended 
94-321 ) ,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
names  and  addresses  of  patients 
patients  In  VA  health  care  fact!  ties 
public  health  and  law  enforcer  >ent 

Medical  experts  agree  that  tht 
tlve  way  to  prevent  the  spread 
cable  diseases  is  to  contact  and 
sons  who  may  have  been  expo^d 
fccted  carrier  of  the  disease.  To 
coordinate  the  control  of 
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eases,  all  60  States  have  established  infec- 
tious disease  units  or  their  equivalents  in  the 
State  health  agency,  and  have  enacted  State 
laws  requiring  that  medical  authorities  sub- 
mit to  the  unit  the  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  who  contract  one  of  an  enumerated 
list  of  dangerous  cammunicable  diseases. 

For  many  years,  the  VA  voluntarily  com- 
plied with  State  reporting  laws,  and  with 
other  laws  and  ordinances  requiring  that 
gunshot  or  other  suspicious  wounds  be  re- 
ported to  local  law  enforcement  authorities. 
In  1974,  however,  the  VA  General  Counsel 
held  that  the  Administrator  no  longer  had 
discretionary  authority  to  release  the  names 
and  addresses  of  veterans  pursuant  to  Stute 
reporting  laws.  The  VA's  sudden  decision 
raised  the  distinct  possibility  that  health  of- 
ficials might  be  unable  to  control  the  spread 
of  a  dangerous  disease,  threatening  the 
health  of  literally  millions  of  Americans  in- 
side and  outside  the  VA  health  care  system. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10268,  as  amended  to 
Incorporate  a  substitute  Senate  text  for  the 
original  House-passed  bill,  is  to  clarify  Fed- 
eral law  In  order  to  permit  voluntary  VA 
compliance  with  State  reporting  statutes, 
so  long  as  a  qualified  representative  of  the 
State  agency  to  which  the  name  or  address 
of  a  VA  patient  is  to  be  reported  requests 
the  information  In  writing  and  certifies  that 
it  Is  needed  for  a  purpose  authorized  by 
law. 

(5)  Exchange  of  Medical  Information.  On 
September  28,  1976,  the  President  approved 
H.R.  3348  (Public  Law  94-424),  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  four  years  the  VA's 
Exchange  of  Medical  Information  (EMI) 
program. 

To  strengthen  medical  programs  at  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  not  affiliated 
with  medicTal  schools  or  In  locations  remote 
from  medical  teaching  centers,  and  to  foster 
the  widest  p>ossibIe  cooperation  and  consul- 
tation among  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Congress,  10  years  ago,  enacted  legis- 
lation (Public  Law  89-785,  the  Veterans 
Hospitalization  and  Medical  Services  Mod- 
ernization Amendments  of  1966)  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  medical  centers,  and  In- 
dividual members  of  the  medical  profession 
for  the  free  exchange  of  medical  information. 
The  EMI  program  was  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  sharing  of  medical  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  Information,  now 
codified  as  subchapter  rv  of  chapter  81  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

The  purpose  of  the  EMI  program  was  to 
bring  modern  medical  and  communications 
technology  to  bear  on  the  quality  of  services 
available  to  veterans  at  VA  hospitals  which, 
for  reasons  of  size,  location,  or  lack  of  re- 
sources, were  unable  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  latest  medical  Information.  The  1966 
legislation  charged  the  VA  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  engage  in  pilot  projects  having 
as  their  objective  the  strengthening  of  VA 
hospitals  through  the  exchange  of  medical 
Information,  and  authorized  annual  appro- 
priations of  $3,000,000  for  the  4  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1971  to  support  projects  in 
that  area.  Authorization  for  the  program  was 
scheduled  to  expire  June  30,  1975. 

As  enacted,  H.R.  3348  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $4,000,000  annually  for  fiscal  years  1977 
through  1979. 

(6)  Health  Care  Benefits  for  Allied  Veter- 
ans. On  October  14,  1976,  the  President  ap- 
proved H.R.  71  (Public  Law  94-491),  a  bill  to 
provide  hospital  and  medical  care  benefits  to 
certain  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  during  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II.  The  estimated  first- 
full-year  cost  of  the  measure  Is  negligible. 

OVERSIGHT  AcnvrriEs 
(f)    Oversight  Hearings.  Hearings  In  May, 
1975,   and   February,    1976,   generated   more 


than  2,000  written  pages  of  testimony  on  the 
VA  health  care  program.  Among  the  more 
than  70  witnesses  who  testified  were  VA  Chief 
Medical  Director  John  D.  Chase,  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  Laurance  V.  Poye,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  medical  academic 
community,  representatives  of  concerned 
labor  and  employee  groups,  representatives 
of  health  and  allied  health  professional  orga- 
nizations, spokesmen  for  the  national  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  many  other  Inter- 
ested parties.  Some  of  the  many  subjects 
considered  at  these  oversight  hearings  were: 
Problems  associated  with  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  VA  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses  and  other  nursing  personnel,  optome- 
trists, podiatrists,  technologists,  and  tech- 
nicians, and  possible  solutions  to  recruit- 
ment and  retention  difficulties; 

The  potential  benefits  of  comprehensive 
preventive  health  care,  and  the  costs,  bene- 
fits, and  administrative  requirements  of 
establishing  a  preventive  health  care  pro- 
gram in  the  VA; 

Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  among  vet- 
erans, and  the  development  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  veterans 
suffering  from  alcohol  abuse  or  drug  ad- 
diction; 

Relationships  between  VA  hospitals  and 
affiliated  medical  schools; 

Medical  programs  for  elderly  veterans,  and 
changing  patterns  of  heallb  care  associated 
with  the  increasing  number  of  aging  vet- 
erans. 

(2)  Statt  Meetings.  Committee  members 
and  staff  members  met  on  a  regular  basis 
with  top-ranking  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  meetings,  brief- 
ings, and  informal  discussions  on  policy  mat- 
ters. The  most  Important  of  these  meet-  ■ 
Ings  are  the  annual  budget  briefings,  con- 
ducted m  December  and  January.  Other 
meeting  topics  during  the  9lth  Congress  In- 
cluded an  evaluation  of  the  VA's  progress 
in  recruiting  and  retaining  physicians  and 
dentUts  after  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94-123;  a  briefing  on  unexplained  patient 
deaths  at  the  Ann  Arbor  VA  Hospital:  prob- 
lems associated  with  affiliations  between  VA 
hospitals  and  medical  schools;  and  admin- 
istrative problems  in  the  operation  of  the 
ambulatory  care  program. 

(3)  L'aison  with  Other  Committees  and 
Agencies.  An  Important  part  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's work  during  the  94th  Congress  was 
the  communication  to  the  Senate  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sub- 
committee's views  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  VA  health  care  budget.  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
submitted  a  detailed  report  to  the  Budget 
Committee  on  March  15,  1975,  and  March  16, 
1976,  including  views  and  estimates  on  all 
VA  health  care  programs.  In  1976,  the  Chair- 
man   of    the    Subcommittee    WTote    to    the 

Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  HUD-Independent  Agencies  with 
recommendations  on  the  next  fiscal  year's 
health  care  budget  appropriation.  The 
June  4,  1976,  letter  resulted  in  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  In  appropriations  for  VA 
health  care  programs  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  addition  to  its  work  with  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  the  Subcom- 
mittee coordinated  portions  of  its  legislative 
program  with  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
(nov  Human  Resources)  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees; communicated  regularly  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  monitoring  and 
compliance  activities;  and  coiresponded 
with  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  departmental 
matters  affecting  veterans  health  care  bene- 
fits. 

HOUSING 

During  the  94th  Congress  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Insurance,  chaired  by  Senator  Richard  (Dick) 
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stone  (D.,  Fla.),  In  regard  to  the  veteraiM 
housing  program  and  related  matters. 

The  Veterans'  Admtnistratlon  provides 
housing  credit  assistance  to  eligible  veter- 
ans, active  servicemen,  and  certain  survivors. 
The  program  substitutes  the  guaranty  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  Investment  pro- 
tection afforded  by  substantial  downpay- 
ments  and  shorter  terms  of  loans  under  con- 
ventional mortgages.  The  program  assists 
those  eligible  for  participation  in  purchasing 
such  modes  of  housing  as  conventional  mo- 
bile homes  and  condominiums.  Under  this 
program,  the  VA  Is  also  authorized  to  make 
direct  home  loans  in  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  private  credit  for  VA-guaranteed 
loans  is  not  generally  available. 

On  November  12,  1975,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Insurance  reviewed  veterans 
housing  programs  and,  in  particular,  S.  2529, 
the  Veterans  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1975. 

Testimony  concerning  the  housing  pro- 
gram and  related  matters  was  presented  by 
the  Chief  BeneflLs  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  the  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  Manufactured  Housing  Institute, 
and  representatives  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. In  addition,  written  testimony  was 
submitted  by  a  representative  of  the  Non 
Commissioned   Officers  .Association. 

Pursuant  to  agreement,  the  Subcommittee 
reported  S.  2529  without  recommendation  to 
the  full  Committee.  After  consideration  in 
open  executive  session  on  March  10,  1976,  the 
full  Committee  ordered  S.  2529  reported,  as 
amended  In  the  nattire  of  a  substitute,  to 
Include  the  amending  of  the  short  title  to 
the  Veterans  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1976. 

The  measure  was  reported  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate on  May  1 1  accomnanled  by  Senate  report 
94-806.  After  consideration,  S.  2529,  as 
amended,  was  pa-ssed  by  the  Senate  and  for- 
warded to  the  House.  On  May  18,  the  House 
passed  S.  2529  as  amended  to  contain  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  13724.  On  June  11,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments  with 
amendments  and  on  June  16  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendments  and  forwarded  the  meas- 
ure to  the  President.  On  June  30,  1976  S 
2529  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  94-324. 

As  enacted.  P.L.  94-324: 

(1)  Extends  eligibility  for  housing  benefits 
for  the  first  time  to  veterans  whose  service 
was  exclusively  following  the  official  termi- 
nation of  World  War  II  and  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Korean  conflict — after 
July  25,  1947,  and  prior  to  June  27,  1950. 

(2)  Increases  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion direct  home  loan  maximum  from  $21  000 
to  $33,000. 

(3)  Makes  permanent  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration loan  guaranty  and  direct  home 
loan  programs. 

(4)  Increases  the  maximum  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration loan  guaranty  for  the  purchase 
of  mobile  homes  from  30  to  50  nercent. 

(5)  Makes  technical  amendments  to  the 
housing  chanter— chapter  37  of  title  38 
united  States  Code,  to  correct  grammatical 
errors  and  remove  unnecessary  or  unwar- 
ranted gender  references. 

(6)  Preempts,  under  certain  conditions. 
State  constitutional  usurv  nrovisions  which 
limit  interest  rates  chargeable  on  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  by  a  certain  class  of  lenders 
but  which  do  not  imnose  such  rate  limits  on 
mortgages  made  by  another  class  of  lenders. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Insur- 
ance also  held  an  open  hearing  in  regard  to 
the  veterans  housing  program  at  the  Larson 
fo«'*'"'^  '"  Tallahassee,  Florida,  on  April  20 
1976.  Specifically,  the  Subcommittee  re- 
viewed VA  loan  guarantee  regulations  as  they 
affected  veterans  seeking  to  purchase  a  con- 
aomlnltun. 


Those  presenting  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee included  the  Assistant  Loan  Guar- 
anty Officer  from  the  VA  Jacksonville  office, 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Advisory 
Council,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Florida 
Home  Builders  Association,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  Flard  Corporation,  J.  R.  Klslak 
Mortgage  Corporation,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
V/ars,  and  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

INStTRANCE 

In  the  94th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Insurance  held  three  days 
of  open  hearings  during  which  testimony 
concerning  the  VA  insurance  program  and  re- 
lated mattsrs  was  received.  The  hearings 
also  received  testimony  concerning  S.  2529, 
the  Veterans  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1975,  and  S.  2218,'  the  Veterans  Insurance 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975. 

Life  insurance  protection  for  eligible  vet- 
erans, servlcepersons,  and  respective  benefi- 
ciaries are  provided  under  seven  separate 
programs— six  of  which  are  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  VA  and  one  of  which.  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  (SGU).  Is  ad- 
ministered by  a  primary  commercial  carrier 
under  contract  with  the  VA.  During  fiscal 
year  1977,  the  face  value  of  the  total"  insur- 
ance in  force  in  all  these  programs  amounted 
to  approximately  $95  billion;  the  number  of 
policies  in  force  totaled  7.9  million. 

On  November  12,  1975,  the  Subcommittee 
met  in  open  hearings  to  consider  S.  1911,  the 
Veterans  Insurance  Amendments  Act  of  1975, 
and  other  related  bills.  Thase  presenting 
testimony  in  regard  to  S.  1911  Included  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  representatives  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  Veterans  of 
Poreio-n  Wars.  In  addition  a  renresentative  of 
the  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
submitted  written  testimony. 

The  full  Committee  met  in  ooen  executive 
session  on  December  9,  1975  and  ordered  re- 
ported S.  1911  as  amended  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  On  March  10,  1976,  the  measure 
was  reported  to  the  full  Senate  accom- 
panied by  Senate  Rer>ort  91-689.  Subse- 
quently, on  March  15,  S.  1911,  as  amended, 
was  considered  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 
On  March  16,  the  measure  was  referred  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Th3  Hou.se 
Committee  did  not  act  upon  S.  1911  during 
the  Congress. 

As  passed,  S.  1911: 

(1)  Provides  any  veteran  whose  coverage 
has  lapsed  under  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  and  who  doe.s  not  elect  to  be  in- 
sured under  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
with  a  conversion  right  to  an  individual  pol- 
icy of  commercial  life  Insurance  Including 
a  term  policy. 

(2)  Provides  all  veterans  upon  lapse  of 
coverage  under  Veterans'  Group  Life  Tnsur- 
ance  with  the  option  of  choosing  an  individ- 
ual commercial  policy  of  term  Insurance 
(convertible  at  a  time  specified  in  the  policy 
to  a  permanent  plan  of  Insurance),  as  well 
as  a  whole  life  policy  when  exercising  their 
statutory  conversion  privilege. 

(3)  Extends  for  1  year  after  enactment  of 
the  "Veterans'  Insurance  Amendments  Act 
of  1976"  the  period  during  which  veterans 
extended  retroactive  eligibility  by  Public 
Law  93-289  for  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance may  apply  for  such  policies. 

(4)  Makes  technical  amendments  to  chap- 
ter 19— Insurance  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  to  clarify  statutory  language,  to  re- 
structure sections  of  the  chapter  into  shorter 
subsections,  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  or 
unwarranted  gender  references. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  Insurance 
also  held  two  days  of  open  hearings  on  S. 
2218.  the  Veterans  Insurance  Disclosure  Act 
of  1975. 

On  December  3,  1975,  those  appearing  to 
testify  In  regard  to  this  measure  Included 
the  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners,   the  President  of 


the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  a  professor  of  insurance  from  In- 
diana University,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  UnderwTlters. 

On  December  4,  1975,  during  the  second  day 
of  hearings  concerning  this  measure,  those 
offering  public  testimony  included  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Insur- 
ance Center,  the  Senior  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Actuary  of  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  a  representative  of  the 
Society  of  Actuaries,  and  a  representative 
from  the  National  Association  of  Concerned 
Veterans. 

PENSION 

After  several  years  of  investigation,  re- 
search, and  Inquiries,  the  Committee,  during 
the  91th  Congress,  reported  and  the  Sen- 
ate passed  legislation  which  would  have  as- 
sured to  each  pensioner  the  onportunlty  to 
elect  to  receive  pension  benefits  under  a 
pension  program  designed  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  veterans  pension  income  solely  as  a 
result  of  Social  Security  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

On  November  18,  1976,  and  again  on  De- 
cember 2,  1975,  open  hearings  in  regard  to 
S.  2635,  the  Veterans  and  Survivor  Pension 
Reform  Act,  were  held.  Those  offering  testi- 
mony In  regard  to  this  measure  included  the 
Honorable  Robert  Dole  (R.,  Kans),  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  representatives  from  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Widows  of  World  War  I,  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Concerned  Vet- 
erans. 

On  December  9,  1975,  in  an  open  executive 
session,  the  Committee  ordered  reported  S. 
2635  as  amended  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. On  December  10,  the  measvire  was  re- 
ported to  the  full  Senate  accompanied  by 
Senate  Report  94-532.  On  December  15,  S. 
2836  was  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
unanimously  passed  by  voice  vote.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  measure  was  referred  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  wherein  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  2635  would : 

(1)  A-5sure  a  level  of  Income  above  the 
minimum  subsistence  level  allowing  veterans 
and  their  survivors  to  live  out  their  lives  in 
dignity. 

(2)  Prevent  veterans  and  widows  from 
having  to  turn  to  welfare  assistance. 

(3)  Treat  similarly-circumstanced  pen- 
sioners equally. 

(4)  Provide  greater  pension  for  those  with 
greater  needs. 

(5)  Guarantee  regular  Increases  In  pension 
which  fully  accounts  for  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Under  current  law  a  basic  payment  rate  is 
set  which  Is  reduced  by  a  formula  system  as 
outside  Income  Increases.  At  present,  a  vet- 
eran without  a  dependent  and  with  no  other 
income  is  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  $1,920  a 
year  ($1,293  for  a  widow).  A  veteran  with  a 
dependent  and  with  no  other  Income  Is  en- 
titled to  a  maximum  j'early  payment  of  $2,- 
0C4  ($1,536  for  a  comparable  widow  with  de- 
pendents). 

The  new  pension  program  would  establish 
a  minimum  level  of  Income  above  the  poverty 
level.  A  single  veteran  and  a  surviving  spouse 
without  dependents  would  be  entitled  to  a 
maximum  pension  payment  of  $2,700,  If  the 
pensioner  had  no  other  Income.  A  veteran 
with  a  dependent  and  a  surviving  spouse  with 
a  dependent  would  be  entitled  to  a  maximum 
of  $3,900. 

The  new  system  contains  few  Income  ex- 
clusions. An  exclusion  is  income  not  counted 
as  such  for  purposes  of  pension  computation. 
Generally,  each  dollar  of  Income  available  to 
an  Individual  or  couple  will  be  deducted  from 
the  maximum  entitlement.  The  VA  will  pay 
the  difference.  Certain  exclusions  which  rep- 
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resent  extraordinary  expenses 
burial  or  unusual  medical  exp< 
represent  one-time  payments 
loss    (for   example,    fire   In; 
talned.  For  those  In  need  of    _. 
ance"  or  permanently  bousebo 
level  of  need  Is  established  whl 
additional   support   required    ( 
$1,596  a  year  for  those  In  r 
attendance  or  an  additional  , 
pensioners  who  are  bouseboui  d 
attendance  allowance  Is  "doUai  e 
the  same  manner  as  entltlemei^ 
down."  Presently,  a  pensioner  Ic 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  s 
come  Ineligible  for  pension. 

A  limited  amount  of  income 
spouse  of  a  veteran  in  need  of  ale 
ance  or  permanently  houseboun  I 
Consistent  with  the  objective  i 
pals  of  a  need-based  pension 
entitlement  rates  for  widows 
with  those  for  veterans, 
ment  rates  for  widows  are 
that  of  veteran  rates 

The  new  pension  program 
matic  annual  cost-of-living  . 
the  minimum  level  of  income  _ 
lished  by  this  act.  For  example, 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
tlcally  result  in  a  similar 
in  pension  for  single  and  marrU  1 
to  $2,970  and  $4,290,  respective!  f 
to  Information  supplied  by  the 
ministration,   under   the   new 
gram,  no  veteran  or  widow  recel 
living  increases  in  social  securl 
would  as  a  result  suffer  any 
pension  payments. 

Prior  to  implementation  of 
gram,  all  veterans  and  dependeijts 
eligible   for   pension   will    receli 
centum  increase  in  the  rate  an 
crease  in  the  maximum  annual 
tations  effective  January  1,  1976 
ber  1,  1976,  all  new  pensioners 
under  the  new  program.  Those  , 
tho  rolls  prior  to  October  1.  19 
the  option  of  switching  to  the  l 
cr  continued  coverage  under  exls 
programs.  Those  minority  of  v 
Ing  to  remain  under  that 
established    by    Public    Law    86 
thereafter  annually  receive  cost-( 
Justments  in  their  rates  and 
nua!  income  limitations. 

A  new  pension  program  based 
prlniiples  as  those  explained 
lished  for  parents  receiving 
indemnity  compensation. 

Current    "old    law"    pensioners 
those  receiving  pension  under 
sions  In  effect  prior  to  enactm 
Law  86-211)    would  receive  au 
oi-llvlng  increases  in  the  max., 
income  limitations  consistent  wi 
gressional  practise. 

The  House,  however,  did  not 
during  the  Congress. 

Prior  to  Senate  passage  and 
the  lack  of  time  available  to 
consider  the  reform  measure  r- 
of  the  session,  the  Senate,  on 
considered  H  R.  10355  and  pai. 
mously  as  amended  in  tl-e  nat„ 
stltute  to  include  the  provision; 
and  IV  of  8.  2635.  On  December 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  a: 
forwarded  the  measure  to  the 
signed  it  into  law  as  Public 
December  23.  1976. 

As   enacted,    the   Veterans 
Pension    Interim    Adjustment 
Public  Law  94-169: 

( 1 )  Increases  the  maximum 
llDQitations   fcr   eligible   veteran 
survivors  receiving  pension  by 
vldes  an  average  8-percent 
rates  of  pensions. 

(2)  Increases  the  maximum 
limitations  of  "old  law 
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(3)  Tncreases  the  maximum  annual  Income 
limitations  by  $300  for  parents  receiving  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  (DIC) 
and  provides  an  average  8-percent  increase  In 
tlie  rates  for  DIC. 

(4)  Increases  by  8  percent  the  allowances 
payable  to  those  In  receipt  of  pension  who 
MO  in  need  of  aid  and  attendance  or  who  are 
deemed  permanently  housebound. 

During  the  2nd  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, the  Hoxise  again  did  not  act  upon  the 
comprehensive  pension  reform  program  pro- 
vided for  in  S.  2635.  On  June  21,  1976,  the 
House  considered  and  forwarded  to  the  Sen- 
ate H.R.  14298.  On  June  22,  the  measure  was 
held  at  the  desk  in  the  Senate  rather  than 
being  referred  to  the  Committee.  On  Au- 
gust 4.  H.R.  14298  was  considered  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  as  amended  to  contain  the 
provisions  of  titles  I  and  III  of  S.  2635.  the 
Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Reform  Act. 
Subsequently,  on  September  9,  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
14298  with  an  amendment;  the  House  struck 
those  provisions  of  H.R.  14298  relating  to  S. 
2635  and  added  those  provisions  included  es 
part  of  H.R.  14298  as  it  had  originally  cleared 
the  Rouse  and  in  addition  included  Congres- 
sional findings  in  regard  to  the  pension  pro- 
gram and  further  mandated  the  VA  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  non-service-connected 
disability  pension  program.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  Amendments  in  Sep- 
tember and  on  September  30  the  President 
signed  the  Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension 
Adjustment  Act  of  1976  Into  law  as  PL 
94-432. 

As  enacted.  Public  Law  94-432: 

(1)  Makes  permanent  the  8-percent  in- 
crease in  non-service-connected  pension  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Veterans  and  Survivors 
Pension  Interim  Adjustment  Act  of  1975 
(Public  Law  94-169)  otherwise  scheduled  to 
expire  on  September  30.  1976. 

(2)  Provides  a  7-percent  Increase  In  pen- 
sion rates  for  totally  disabled  wartime  vet- 
erans, eligible  survivors,  and  eligible  chUdren 
effective   January   1.    1977. 

(3)  Increases  the  annual  countable  in- 
come limitation  governing  payment  of  pen- 
sion to — 

(A)  eligible  veterans. 

(1)   $3,300  to  $3,540  for  single  veterans, 
(ii)  $4,500  to  $4,760  for  veterans  with  wife 
and  children. 

(B)  eligible  widows, 

(i)   $3,300  to  $3,540  for  widows  alone, 
(ii)   $4,500  to  $4,760  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren, 

fC)  eligible  children  from  $2,700  to  $2,890. 
(D)   eligible  dependent  parents, 

(I)  $3.3?0  to  $3,540  for  1  oarent, 

(II)  $3,300  to  $3,540  for"2  parents  not  to- 
gether, and 

(Hi)  $4,500  to  $4,760  for  2  parents  together 
or  remarried. 

(4)  Increases  by  7  percent  the  rates  and 
annual  income  limitations  for  disability  and 
indemnity  compensation  (DIC)  for  eligible 
parents. 

(5)  Increases  the  monthly  housebound 
rate  for  veterans  from  $53  to  $57. 

(6)  Increases  the  monthly  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowance  for  veterans  from  $133 
to  $155. 

(7)  Increases  the  monthly  aid  and  attend- 
ance allowance  for  widows  and  dependent 
parents  from  $69  to  $74. 

(8)  Provides  for  a  graduated  reduction  in 
aid  and  attendance  allowances  for  those  vet- 
erans whose  Income  exceeds  maximum  allow- 
able Income  limitations. 

(9)  Provides  a  2S-percent  add-on  in  pen- 
sion rates  for  eligible  veterans  who  are  78 
years  of  age  or  older. 

(10)  Revises  the  definition  of  permanent 
and  total  disability  to  permit  payment  from 
date  of  unemployability  after  age  65  if  claim 
is  filed  withiji  1  year  as  now  done  for  those 
filing  within  1  year  of  age  65  or  of  becoming 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  before  that 
age. 


(11)  Increases  the  annual  Income  limita- 
tions for  the  protected  (old)  law  pensioners 
to — 

(A)  single  veterans  and  widows  without 
children,  $2,900  to  $3,100,  and 

(B)  veterans  or  widows  with  a  child,  $4,200 
to  $4,460. 

(12)  Increases  by  7  percent  (from  $69  to 
$74)  the  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for 
widows  receiving  death  compensation  under 
the  protected  (old)  law. 

(13)  Revises  the  rule  governing  determina- 
tion of  dependency  of  a  parent  and  allows 
the  Administrator  to  set  guidelines  In  con- 
sidering cost-of-living  increases. 

(14)  Requires  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  furnish  the  Administrator  of  VA, 
upon  request,  available  information  to  assist 
in  determining  eligibility  for  benefits. 

That  section  of  Pi.  94-432  (5  404)  making 
Congressional  findings  and  declarations 
concerning  the  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion program  and  mandating  a  comprehen- 
sive report  In  regard  to  It  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  pension  program  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  or  death,  au- 
thorized In  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration — 

(1)  does  not  provide  sufficient  assistance 
to  meet  the  needs  of  some  eligible  veterans 
and  survivors; 

(2)  has  developed  some  Inconsistencies,  In- 
equities, and  anomalies  which  prevent  it 
from  operating  in  the  most  efficient  and 
equitable  manner;  and 

(3)  subjects  many  pensioners  annually  to 
reductions  in  their  pensions. 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares  that 
it  lacks  sufficient  long-ranrre  information  as 
to  actual  and  anticipated  financial  charac- 
teristics of  potential  pensioners  (and  their 
families)  upon  which  to  estimate  costs  of 
existing  alternative  pension  programs. 

(b)  No  later  than  October  1,  1977,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
report  shall  contain  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion, analysis,  and  evaluation  of  existing  and 
alternative  non-service-connected  pension 
programs,  and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  following: 

(1)  Income  characterl'-tlcs  of  veterans  and 
sur-v  Ivors  currently  In  receipt  of  non-service- 
connected  pension. 

(2)  Actual  and  anticipated  long-term  fi- 
nancial characteristics  of  pensioners  Includ- 
ing those  veterans  and  survivors  (and  their 
families)  who  may  be  potentially  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  non-service-connected 
pension  program  during  the  next  25  years. 

(3)  Identification  and  analysis  of  existing 
Inequities,  anomalies,  and  inconsistencies 
contained  in  the  current  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program. 

(4)  Current  and  proposed  income  exclu- 
sions. 

(5)  Particular  problems  and  needs  of  cata- 
strophically  disabled  non-service-connected 
pensioners. 

(6)  Alternative  proposals  which — 

(A)  assure  a  level  of  Income  for  eligible 
veterans  at  or  above  the  national  minimum 
standard  of  need; 

(B)  treat  similarly  circumstanced  pen- 
sioners alike;    and 

(C)  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  those  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
need. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  the  Investigation,  anal- 
ysis, and  evaluation  required  to  be  made 
In  subsection  (b),  the  report  shall  Identify 
alternative  covrses  of  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative action  (Including  proposed  legisla- 
tion) and  long-range  cost  estimates  there- 
fore which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, would  result  in  a  more  equitable 
non-service-connected  pension  program. 
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THE    NATIONAL    DEFENSE    BUDGET 
CATE<30RY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  serious  concern  over  some  of 
the  recommendations  for  reductions  that 
are  being  made  as  the  Congress  develops 
the  target  for  the  national  defense 
budget  category  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

The  unrelenting  quantitative  and  qual- 
itative military  buildup  by  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  well  documented  and  it 
is  not  my  intention  today  to  recite  the 
detailed  comparisons  that  give  us  all  con- 
cern. The  recent  collapse  of  the  SALT 
negotiations  must  give  us  all  pause  in 
making  any  reductions  in  our  defense 
capabilities.  This  is  not  the  time  to  let 
.  down  our  guard  or  give  the  Soviets  a 
signal  of  weakness  and  weak  resolve.  The 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  must  provide 
an  adequate  national  defense  program 
to  meet  current  needs  and  to  continue  a 
program  sufficient  to  deter  our  potential 
adversaries  in  the  future. 

The  defense  budget  has  been  presented 
with  this  basic  national  priority  in  mind. 
President  Carter  has  recommended  a 
level  of  $120.1  billion  for  national  de- 
fense. President  Ford  recommended  a 
budget  level  of  $122.9  billion.  The  Au- 
thorization and  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
recommended  levels  within  this  range. 
This  consensus  view  should  not  be  dis- 
missed lightly.  Some  continued  real 
growth  in  the  defense  budget  is  neces- 
sary for  national  security  and  it  appears 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  a 
budget  in  the  range  of  $121  billion  is  the 
minimum  level  necessary. 

REOUCTIONS    IMPERIL    ADEQtJATE    DEFENSE 

Some  of  the  recommendations  now  be- 
ing made  to  change  the  budget  target 
are  based  on  apparently  innocent  finan- 
cial and  accounting  adjustments.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  free  money — some- 
thing has  to  give.  I  am  concerned  that 
what  will  give  in  the  end  is  our  defense 
capability. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  is  that  these 
easy  adjustments  would  result  in  real 
decreases  in  necessary  force  levels  and 
procurement.  A  $1  billion  reduction 
based  on  "prior  year  unobligated  bal- 
ances" actually  means  reducing  already 
approved  programs  for  aircraft  and  ship- 
building. There  may  be  areas  in  the 
President's  budget  where  the  Congress 
feels  the  additional  investment  is  neces- 
sary. Similarly,  budgeters  may  recom- 
mend a  change  in  the  inflation  assump- 
tions in  the  operations  and  maintenance 
accounts.  But  we  should  not  base  the 
already  poor  readiness  of  our  forces  on 
uncertain  estimates  of  inflation  over  a 
year  from  now.  I  hope  that  inflation  sub- 
sides in  the  future.  But  I  doubt  that  in- 
flation will  be  zero  in  fiscal  year  1978  as 
IS  assumed  in  some  suggested  reductions. 
We  simply  cannot  base  our  force  readi- 
ness on  these  kind  of  estimates.  Reduc- 
tions would  require  decreased  readiness 
levels  of  current  forces— including  de- 
creases in  necessary  maintenance  and 
operational  capability  of  forces  and 
equipment  now  in  being. 

Manpower  cost  account  for  a  large 
part  of  the  defense  budget— 56  percent 
of  the  total  defense  spending  as  proposed 
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in  the  Carter  budget.  This  is  an  increase 
from  47  percent  in  fiscal  year  1964.  which 
is  primarily  due  to  increases  in  compara- 
bility pay  All-Volunteer  Force  require- 
ments and  increases  in  retirement  pay, 
but  the  actual  manpower  levels  have 
been  sharply  reduced— by  22  percent 
compared  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  levels. 
We  are  at  the  point  where  significant 
reductions  in  manpower  levels,  in  order 
to  reduce  manpower  costs,  are  no  longer 
prudent.  Further,  manpower  savings  in 
1  year  are  difficult  to  achieve.  A  $500 
million  reduction  in  defense  outlays 
from  manpower  savings  can  only  be 
achieved  by  releasing  perhaps  150,000  or 
more  peopl3  from  the  defense  payroll, 
or  reducing  the  number  of  new  people 
brought  on  by  roughly  150,000.  Such 
a  large  reduction  in  1  year  is  inappro- 
priate on  the  basis  of  our  national  secu- 
rity needs. 

SUPPORT   rOR   THE    BUDGET   PROCESS 

This  Senator  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  I  think  the  Armed 
Sen'ices  Committee  has  acted  respon- 
sively  to  these  new  procedures  and  I 
commend  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
for  the  determined  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  which  it  has  acted.  However,  I 
am  very  concerned  that  the  appropriate 
target  for  national  defense  not  be  estab- 
lished as  part  of  a  numbers  game  where 
apparenlty  innocent  budgeting  assump- 
tions translate  into  unwarranted  reduc- 
tions in  national  defense.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  national  defense  target  estab- 
lished by  the  House  Budget  Committee 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  our  real  na- 
tional security  needs  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  to  base  its 
target  on  these  real  needs. 


(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO    BLACK    FASHION 
MODEL  BILLIE  BLAIR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Riegle  is  conduct- 
ing field  hearings  on  the  effects  of  the 
chemical  PBB  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement   by    Senator   Riecle 
It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to  pay  tribute  to 
black  fashion  model.  Billie  Blair. 

Miss  Blair  was  born  in  Flint,  Michigan,  to 
Mrs.  Hattie  Stewart  Blair  and  Mr.  William 
Blair.  She  attended  Flint  Public  Schools, 
where  during  that  time  she  worked  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  Lapeer,  Michigan  Home  for 
Retarded  Children.  Miss  Blair  also  attended 
Mott  Community  College  (Flint)  and  Arkan- 
sas University. 

Today,  Miss  Blair  Is  a  professional  model 
having  modeled  for  such  top  designers  as 
Christian  Dior,  Oscar  DeLaRenta,  Halston. 
Glvenchy.  Bill  Blass,  Calvin  Klein,  Rufus 
Barkley  and  others.  She  has  been  proclaimed 
by  Newsweek  Magazine  as  one  of  the  top 
six  models  in  the  United  States,  and  can  be 
seen  weekly  and  monthly  In  Issues  of  Vogue, 
Cosmopolitan.  Charm,  Glamour.  Women's 
Wear  Daily.  Jet,  Ebony,  Essence  and  Gentle- 
men's Quarterly. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Miss  Blair  on 
achieving  great  success  In  the  modeling 
profession. 


PROGRAM 

ORDER  FOR   TRANSACTION   OF   ROtTTINE   MORNING 
BtrSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  on  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which,  if  there 
is  any  time  remaining  prior  to  the  hour 
of  9:45  a.m.,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  2  minutes 
each  with  the  understanding  that  no 
resolutions  will  come  over  under  the 
rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME    LIMITATION    AGREEMENT "SUNSET 

AMENDMENT" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  will  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment,  the  so- 
called  sunset  amendment,  I  believe  it  is. 
as  modified,  upon  which  there  shall  be  1 
hour  of  debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  their  designees,  and  that  if  an 
amendment  thereto  is  offered  it  may  only 
be  offered  after  the  first  30  minutes  of 
that  hour  have  elapsed.  At  the  end  of  the 
1  hour  on  the  Baker  amendment,  the 
vote  will  occur  on  any  amendment 
offered  to  the  Baker  amendment,  if  any 
has  been  offered,  or  on  a  tabling  motion 
with  such  vote  to  occur  at  10 :  45  a.m. 

Following  that  vote  on  a  tabling  mo- 
tion or  on  an  amendment,  whichever  may 
be  the  case,  the  vote  on  the  Baker  amend- 
ment will  occur  no  later  than  11  a.m.,  and 
following  the  vote  on  the  disposition  of 
the  Baker  amendment,  no  intervening 
amendment,  motion,  or  debate  will  be  In 
order  and  a  vote  will  occur  immediately 
on  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  110. 
That  would  occur  at  11:15  a.m. 

This  means,  then,  that  the  first  roll- 
call  vote  tomorrow  will  occur  at  10:45 
a.m. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  we  could  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  this  time  on  the  Baker 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  a  motion  to  table  Mr.  Baker's 
amendment. 


OFFic]  :r 


Presic  ent 
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The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
yeas  and  nays  on  such  a 

The  PRESIDING 
a  sufficient  second?  There  h 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr. 
majority  leader  yield  for  a 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it 
Baker  amendment  could . 
on  before  that  hour?  I  know 
said  not  later  than  11  a.m. 
sides  yielded  back  the 
time  could  it  occur  before 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
here  is   that,  in  the  event 
amendment  offered  to  the 
Mr.  Baker,  there  might  be  a 
amendment.  I  anticipate 
motion,  however,  will  be 
close  of  that  hour  so  that  the 
tabling  motion — and  this 
out  an  amendment — will 
a.m.  Then  the  vote  on  the 
ment  will  occiu-  at  11  a.m.. 
the  earliest  that  we  could 
Baker  amendment 


OFFIC]  :r.  Without 


ask  for  the 


m  jtion. 


H.R.  4877 


Mr.  President,  following  the 
of  the  code  of  conduct 
morrow,  the  Senate  will  take 
plemental    appropriations    b 
cleared  this  with  Mr.  McCle 
therefore,  ask  unanimous 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  . 
duct  resolution  on  tomorrow 
proceed  to  the  consideration  „ 
an  act  making  supplementa 
ations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presiden 
the  right  to  object,  I  only 
the  matter  has  been  cleared 
by  the  distinguished  senior 
North  Dakota,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriat 
tee.  and  those  who  have 
offer,  and  I  do  not  object 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 
the  right  to  object,  is  the 
making   a   unanimous- 
that   the   supplemental 
bill  be  the  next  order  of  „„,, 
the  disposition  of  the  pendin  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  pose  the 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  either  one  of  the 
leaders  anticipate  there  is  going  to  be  a 
number  of  amendments  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  really  am 
not  able  to  answer  that  question.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  amendments  on  this 
side.  There  may  be. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  all  respect,  I  think 
the  majority  leader  has  already  par- 
tially answered  it.  If  there  were  going 
to  be  some,  I  assume  the  majority  leader 
would  know  at  least  part  of  the  dispo- 
sition. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Sparkman  and  I  have  one  amendment, 
and  we  hope  the  committee  will  accept  it 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  for  the  information  of 
colleagues  I  understand  there  are  three 
amendments  at  the  desk  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  on  this  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  matter  I  have  overlooked. 

ORDER  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  OF  OFFICE 
TOMORROW 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  code  of  conduct 
and  prior  to  proceeding  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  tomorrow,  there  be  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  in  which  the  swearing-in  of  Mr. 
Kimmitt  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
may  take  {Dlace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  wUl  probably  be  some  roUcall  votes 
tomorrow  afternoon  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and /or  on  amend- 
ments or  motions  in  relation  thereto.  I 
would  not  anticipate  that  the  Senate 
would  be  in  any  later  than  somewhere 
around  5  p.m.  tomorrow.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  take  that  long,  but  I  should  think 
that  should  be  a  reasonable  hour  for  us 
at  least  to  surmise  at  this  point  as  being 
the  final  recessing  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  about  wraps  it  up  now. 


before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  untO  9:15  a.m.  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:01 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow 
Friday,  April  1,  1977,  at  9:15  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  *hy  the 
Senate  March  31,  1977: 

Federal   Energy   Administration 

David  J.  Bardln,  of  New  Jersey,   to  be  a 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,     vice     Eric     B.     Zausner 
resigned. 

In   the   Air   Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
Retired  List  In  the  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Ray    B.    Sitton.    2e0-22-9821FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U  S   Air 
Force. 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
Retired  List  In  the  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.    Gen.   James   M.    Keck,   XXX-XX-XXXXFR 

(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US   Air 

Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(major   gen..   Regular   Air   Force),   U.S    Air 

Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Maurice  F.  Casey,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)    US 

Air  Force. 

Department  or  the  Treastjry 
Jo^teph  Laltln,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
fistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury.  vice  David 
Robert  Macdonald,  resigned. 

Federal   Highway   Administration 
William  Meredith  Cox,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration,    vice     Norbert     T.     Tlemann 
resigned. 


question? 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  31,  1977: 

Vice  Adm.  JuUen  J.  LeBourgeols,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5233. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESEmATIVES-Thursday,  March  31,  1977 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clocl 
Rev.    Joseph    Prunskis, 

Church,  Chicago,  HI.,  offered 

ing  prayer: 

Dear  Lord,  who  created  all 
who   has   made   the   United 
America  the  greatest  Nation  ir  « 
guided  by  the  ideals  of  freedojn 
tice,  inspire  the  noble  leaders 
tion  and  the  brilliant  men  of 
of  Representatives  to  struggle 
erty  of  all  captive  nations  and 
in  the  lands  now  suffering  _„, 
pression  of  foreign  tyranny, 
case  with  Lithuania. 

Dear  Lord,  bless  the  effort 
experienced  representatives  of 
who  so  many  times  in  this 


a.m. 
S  i^mphorosa 
the  follow- 

qations  and 

States   of 

the  world, 

and  jus- 

)f  this  Na- 

this  House 

'or  the  lib- 

for  justice 

unf  er  the  op- 

as  is  the 


of  these 

the  people 

House 


gi  eat 


have  raised  their  voices  for  the  freedom 
of  Lithuania.  Grant  that  Lithuania  be 
saved  from  the  Calvary  of  oppression 
and  enjoy  the  resurrection  of  its  freedom 
and  independence,  that  all  Lithuanians 
from  exile  in  Siberia,  from  Jails,  from 
psychiatric  wards,  from  slave  labor 
camps  be  able  to  again  assemble  in  free- 
dom in  their  shrines,  cleansed  from  pres- 
ent desecration,  and  sing  hymns  of  grati- 
tude for  their  liberation. 

Lithuanians  in  their  land  at  present 
are  under  the  oppression  of  unscrupulous 
atheistic  tyrants  but  they  have  an  un- 
shaken confidence  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  help  to  raise  their  tricolor 
flag  of  freedom.  So  help  us  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ASSASSI- 
NATION OF  REV.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
AprU  4,  1977.  will  mark  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Martin  King  died  from 
the  gunshot  wounds  of  an  assassin's  bul- 
let in  my  hometown  of  Memphis. 

This  great  black  man  was  an  Amer- 
ican leader  of  international  stature  who 
lived  with  a  dream  which  inspired  the 
world,  a  dream  which  has  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  shame  Martin  King  died  a 
senseless  death,  and  it  is  a  national  em- 
barrassment that  no  probe  has  uncovered 
conclusive,  satisfactory  findings  sur- 
rounding the  death  of  the  Reverend 
King. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we.  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  highest  elected  of- 
ficials of  this  great  coimtry.  voted  yes- 
terday to  reconstitute  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Assassinations,  a  committee 
charged  with  the  mission  of  delivery  to 
the  American  people  a  full  and  thorough 
investigation  into  the  assassinations  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  passing  of  this  res- 
olution on  the  eve  of  the  assassination 
of  Martin  King. 

I  am  fully  optimistic  that,  through 
the  professional  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  American  people,  once  and  for 
all.  will  be  provided  with  the  answers 
they  so  rightfully  deserve. 

I  will  include  at  a  later  point  in  the 
Record  the  final  speech  of  Martin  King, 
delivered  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day, the  vagaries  of  the  relationship  of 
man  and  machine  came  home  to  me  in 
vivid  fashion.  My  confrontation  with  the 
technological  wizards  of  our  environs 
occurred  as  the  House  voted  on  questions 
of  reorganization  powers  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Specifically,  my  problem  developed 
as  we  voted  on  rollcall  No.  107.  final 
passage  of  House  Resolution  441.  It  was 
my  intent,  in  fact  it  was  my  action,  to 
vote  for  such  passage.  However,  the  elec- 
tronic voting  device  failed  to  show  that 
I  had  taken  any  such  action  and  re- 
corded me  as  not  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
prove  culpability.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  vote  for  final 
passage  of  the  reorganization  bUl  and 
that  I  inserted  my  voting  card  into  the 
machine.  I  thought  my  vote  had  been 
properly  recorded.  In  reading  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Tuesday,  I  find  it 
was  not.  In  the  future,  I  wiU  not  rely 
on  the  electronic  device  as  much  as  I 
rely  on  my  own  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  HOUSE  INFORMATION  SYS- 
TEMS OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
Of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 


tion, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H 
Res.  442)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  442 
Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  is  authorized  to  incur 
!!^^^o„  ^"'■'^*'"  expenses  (not  In  excess  of 
$7,980,000)  as  the  committee  considers  ad- 
visable to  enable  House  Information  Systems 
to  provide  for  the  development,  operation 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  ongoinR 
computer  services  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  investigation  of  additional 
computer  services  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  provide  computer  support 
directly  to  the  committees.  Members,  and 
administrative  offices  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including  expenditures— 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  professional, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants, 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1046  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) 
and  for  the  procurement  of  equipment  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S  C  72a ( 1) ) 
of  committee  staff  personnel  performing  pro- 
fesslonal  and  nonclerical  functions. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized and  approved  by  such  committee 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  thereof. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
Uf!:^  ^^  ^•^•^-  '^2a(l)).  and  not  to  exceed 
$24,000  of  such  total  amount  may  be  used  to 
provide  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J) ) 
of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee  perform- 
ing professional  and  nonclerical  functions- 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  limitations 
shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Of  such  funds  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  $2,940,000  is  designated  to  provide 
computer  support  to  other  standing  commit- 
tees of  th3  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
Joint  committees  and  offices  of  the  Congress 
at  the  following  projected  levels: 

(a)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  $583  000 

(b)  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  $69,000. 

(c)  Committee  on  Science  and  Technoloev 
$17,000.  ^'' 

(d)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  $15,000 

(e)  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, $28,000. 

(f)  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
$28,000.  "i"ui. 

(g)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $28,000 
(h)  General  support  to  all  committees  (in- 
cluding calendar  preparation,  text  processing 
LEGIS,  hearings  publication,  economic  fore- 
casting, graphics,  modeling,  and  technical 
assistance),   $1,753,000. 

(i)    Congressional  Budget  Office,  $200,000. 
(J)  Commission  on  Administrative  Review, 
$8,000. 

(k)  Legislative  Counsel,  $94,000. 
(1)      Official     Reporters     to     Committees, 
$117,000. 

Sec.  3.  Of  such  funds  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  $750,000  Is  projected  to  provide 
computer  support  to  the  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  4.  Of  such  funds  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  $3,150,000  is  projected  to  provide 
computer  support  to  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Including  the  on- 
going  development  and  operation  of  such 
systems  as  electronic  voting,  LEGIS,  Member 


office  support,  and  the  Member  information 
network. 

Sec  5.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  6.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec  7.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 

the  BrECORD. 

^EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
■request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
Ivania  ? 

!  was  no  objection. 
^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
revious  ques^jon  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OP  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  TO 
BE  CONDUCTED  BY  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    ETHICS 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  428)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  428 
nesolved.  That,  effective  March  9,  1977, 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics,  as  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
383,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $283,000,  including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  assistants, 
and  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202 (i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(i)),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a  (1) ) ;  but  this  mone- 
tary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  resfjcct  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 

resolution  shall  expire  on  December  31,  1977. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 

shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
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established  by  the  Committee  <ki  Bouse  Ad- 
ministration m  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reiding).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  c  >nsent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolu  tion  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  p^ted  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  res  )lution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  t  a 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  EXPENSES  OF  CC  MMITTEE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  TISITS  TO 
UNITED  STATES  BY  I EADS  OP 
STATES  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN 
DIGNITARIES 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Committee  on  House 
tion,  I  offer  a  privileged  resfclution 
Res.  434)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
sideration. 

The    Clerk    read   the 
follows : 

H.  Res.  434 


t  y  direction 

4dminlstra- 

(H. 

con- 

resl)Iution,    as 


n  3t 


)  nd 


Resolved.  That,  until  otherwls* 
law,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  th 
fund  of  the  House  of  Represen 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
$15,000  In  any  calendar  year,  for 
of  expenses  Incurred  In  carrying 
section  of  H.  Res.  348.  Elghty- 
gress,   adopted  June  29,    1961 
as  permanent  law  by  the  Leglsli^lve 
Appropriation  Act,  1963  (Public 
76  Stat.  680). 

Sec.  2.  Effective  on  the  date  o 
ment  of  the  provisions  of   this 
permanent  law,  subsection  (b) 
section  H.  Res.  348,  Eighty-seven 
adopted    June    29,    1961.    and 
permanent  law   by   the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act.  1963  (Public 
76  Stat.  680),  Is  amended  by 
"$5,000"     and    Inserting     In    1 
"$15,000". 


res  )lution 


Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reajding 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccbsent 
further    reading   of   the 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
previous  question  on  the 

The  previous  question  was 

The  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 


PROVIDING   FOR 

EXPENSES     INCURRED 
CLUDING  BUSINESS  ANI 
TIES   OF  FORMER 
MITTEE         ON 
SPORTS 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  b; 
of  the  Committee  on  House 
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provided  by 
contingent 
atlves  such 
to  exceed 
he  payment 
3ut  the  first 
s4venth  Con- 
enacted 
Branch 
:aw  87-730; 


the  enact- 

sectlon  as 

of  the  first 

h  Congress, 

enacted    as 

Branch 

1-aw  87-730; 

^rlklng  out 

u     thereof 


).  Mr. 

that 

be 

printed  in 


0  >jection  to 
f  rom  Penn- 


move  the 


resol  ition. 


irdered. 

.0. 

aid  on  the 


ADMINIf  TRATIVE 

IN     CON- 

ACTIVI- 

SELEtT   COM- 

PROF]  :SSIONAL 


tion.  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  436)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  436 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  administrative  expenses  Incurred  In  con- 
cluding the  business  and  activities  of  the 
former  Select  Committee  on  Professional 
Sports,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  former  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
CoKunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  on  March  31,  1977. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS. STUDIES,  OVER- 
SIGHT. AND  FUNCTIONS  TO  BE 
CONDUCTED  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  328)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  328 
Resolved.  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
expenses  of  Investigations,  studies,  and  over- 
sight responsibilities  and  functions  to  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  rule  X,  clause  2, 
paragraphs  (b)(1).  (b)(2),  and  (c)  re- 
lating to  general  oversight  responsibilities), 
clause  4(c)  (relating  to  additional  functions 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions), and  rule  XI.  clause  1(b)  (relating  to 
the  authorization  of  investigations  and 
studies),  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $1,945,598,  Includ- 
ing expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,    and    clerical,    stenographic,    and 

other  assistants: 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72afJ)).  of  the  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel performing  professional  and  non- 
clerlcal  functions; 


shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 

direction      the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 

Apministra-     committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 


committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$15,200  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72(1) ) ;  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  of  such 
total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide  for 
specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section  202 
(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(J)),  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions;  but  neither  of  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  furnUh  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investi- 
gation intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

That  effective  January  3,  1977,  expenses  of 
investigations,  studies,  and  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  rule  X,  clause  2.  paragraphs 
(b)(1),  (b)(2).  and  (c)  (relating  to  general 
oversight  responsibilities),  clause  4(c)  (re- 
lating to  additional  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations) ,  and  rule 
XI,  clause  1(b)  (relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  investigations  and  studies),  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $1,645,598,   Including  expenditures— 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (." 
U.S.C.  72a(I));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202 (J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (P 
U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of  the  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel performing  professional  and  non- 
clerical  functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
crmmlttee.  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$15,200  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary cr  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide 
for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(J)),  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions:  but  neither  of  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Se=.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investi- 
gation intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 
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shaJl  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  283)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  283 
Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1977,  not  to  exceed  $4,094,075  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee.  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $425,000  of  the 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
use-1  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72(1)). 

Sec.  2.  Of  the  total  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution,  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts,  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
expenses  of  the  following  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  In  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion: 

(a)  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations, $898,000; 

(b)  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 
$705,230; 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment, $471,200; 

(d)  Subcommittee  on  Communications. 
$498,000; 

(e)  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Commerce,  $370,000;  and 

(f)  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  $399,645. 

The  amounts  specified  In  this  section  shall 
be  paid  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  Information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation 
Intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 


Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  under  existing  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

That,  effective  January  3,  1977,  expenses  of 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $3,197,000,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants, and  for  the  procurement  of  services 
of  Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
L«glslatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)),  shall  be  paid 
out  of  such  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $425,000  of 
the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  'leorganlza- 
tlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(I)):  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior 
to  noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law.  ^ 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING   ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR    THE    LEADERSHIP    OFFICES, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administra- 
tion, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  393)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  393 
Resolved.  That  (a)  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  effective  March  1, 
1977,  there  shall  be  two  additional  employ- 
ees in  the  office  of  the  minority  leader  and 
one  additional  employee  each  in  the  offices  of 
the  majority  whip  and  the  chief  deputy  ma- 
jority whip. 

(b)  The  annual  rate  of  compensation  for 
any  Individual  employed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic 


pay  of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
of  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law  such 
compensation  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 
Sec.  2.  Effective  March  1,  1977,  and  untU 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  there  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  office  personnel,  rental  or  lease  of 
necessary  equipment,  and  other  official  ex- 
penses of  each  of  the  following  officials  of  the 
House  the  following  per  annum  amounts: 

( 1 )  The  majority  leader,  $30,000. 

(2)  The  minority  leader,  $30,000. 

(3)  The  majority  whip.  $15,000. 

(4)  The  minority  whip,  $15,000. 
Sec.  3.   (a)    Effective  March   1,  1977.  and 

until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  per 
annum  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  for  level  13, 
step  5,  of  the  House  Employees  Schedule. 

(b)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the   Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

That  (a)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  effective  March  1.  1977,  there 
shall  be  two  additional  employees  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  minority  leader,  and  ona  addi- 
tional employee  each  In  the  offices  of  the 
majority  whip  and  the  chief  niajoiicy  whip. 

(b)  The  annual  rate  of  compensation  for 
any  Individual  employed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  the  annval  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law  such 
compensation  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  tht  House. 

Sec  2.  Effective  March  1,  1977,  and  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  there  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  office  personnel,  and  rental  or  lease 
of  necessary  equipment,  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing officials  of  the  House  the  following 
per  annum  amounte : 

( 1 )  The  majority  leader,  $30,000. 

(2)  The  minority  leader,  $30,000. 

(3)  The  majority  whip,  $15,000. 

(4)  The  minority  whip,  $15,000. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Effective  March  1,  1977.  and 
untU  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  per 
annum  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  for  level  13, 
step  5,  of  the  House  Employees  Schedule. 

(b)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlo-i  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    DENT.    Before    I    y 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 
ZEL)    I   would   like   to 
record,  that  an  error  was 
printing    of   House 
amended.  On  page  2,  line 
deputy  should  be  Inserted 
chief.  So  it  should  read 
majority  whip.  I  will  be 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  th^  i 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  the 
the  House  to  the  fact  that 
olution    393    provides    for 
tional    employees;    two    to 
minority   leader,   one   to 
whip,  and   one   to   the   chi^f 
whip.  In  addition,  there  are 
appropriated  or,  rather, 
this  resolution:  To  the 
$30,000;  the  majority  leader, 
majority    whip,    $15,000; 
whip,  $15,000. 

Section  3  provides  for  ai 
salary  for  the  Postmaster  of 
Mr.  Speaker,  section  3,  I 
Ing  the  Postmaster  is  worthw 
that     particular     employee 
skipped  a  couple  of  times. 
that  section  3  should  be 

However,    sections    1    and 
extra    employees    and 
money  for  our  leadership.  I 
spect  our  leadership  and  thin|t 
should   have   all    the 
available   to   them   to   carry 
duties  as  are  required  in 
However,  the  four  additional 
that  we  will  be  creating 
olution  are  to  be  compensate^ 
of  about  $47,500,  more  or  less, 
figure  is  inaccurate,  I  am 
chairman  can  make  it 
discussions.  That  is  an  awful 
on  top  of  on  already  large  stal ' 

We  have  a  great  many 
this  House.  We  have  a  bil 
budget  for  legislative  expens^ 
ticularly  have  a  lot  of  high- 
ees  in  this  House.  I  can  recal 
very  strong  case  for  the  fact 
nority  needed  one-third  of 
tee  staff  around  here  for  yea 
therefore,  we  should  have  mor ; 
cently  I  have  sobered  up  a 
decided  that  our  less  than 
of  the  staff  is  probably 
that  we  should  reduce  the 
until  our  staff  equaled  one 
total  staff. 

I  hate  to  toll  the  mournfu 
what  this  House  has  done 
payers,  but  I  guess  I  will 
we  never  seem  to  remember, 
instance,    we   raised   our 
allowed  it  to  be  raised,  by 
out  a  vote.  Then  we  raised 
penses  by  $5,000.  Then  we 
of  our  chief  staff  assistants 
Then  we  increased  the  size  of 
committee  budgets.  And 
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creating  four  more  positions  of  a  very 
high-salaried  nature  and  giving  them 
more  expense  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  have 
really  done  enough.  I  believe  that  our 
leadership  has  plenty  of  tools,  plenty  of 
personnel,  and  plenty  of  expense  money 
to  do  its  job  in  a  responsible  way. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  going  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  that  will  leave  the 
extra  positions  and  chop  out  the  expense 
money. 

I  think  that  Is  the  second-best  alterna- 
tive. I  think  his  motion  to  recommit 
should  be  accepted,  but  really  a  better 
alternative  is  to  vote  the  whole  thing 
down  and  see  if  our  leadership  can  strug- 
gle along  on  the  resources  which  already 
are  available  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  House  reject  this  resolution 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yisld? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  for  purposes  of  debate 
I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Could  we  know  a  little  more  clearly 
the  figures  here?  What  is  already  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  offices  and  how  are 
they  divided  as  between  the  minority 
and  the  majority  parties? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  because  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  and  the  minority 
I  appeared  before  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 
At  the  moment  the  majority  leader  has 
two  level  3  positions  and  one  level  5  posi- 
tion. The  lump  sum  allowance  is  $168.- 
603.  The  minority  leader  has  an  identi- 
cal amount.  The  majority  whip  has  one 
level  3  and  the  minority  whip  has  one 
level  3,  for  a  total  each  of  $173,661. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle confused,  if  the  gentleman  will  for- 
give me.  How  could  one  level  3  and  an- 
other level  3  total  $173,000? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  is  dollars.  No,  the 
dollars  are  lump  sum  allowances,  not  for 
staff. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Well,  what  are  they 
for? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  They  can  be  used 
for  additional  clerical  staff  or  other  mat- 
ters. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  I  am  confused. 
If  I  imderstood  the  gentleman  correctly, 
he  said  the  minority  whip  and  the  ma- 
jority whip  each  had  one  level  3,  and 
the  total  for  that  was  $173,000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  in  addition  to 
the  level  3  position  they  each  have 
$173,661. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  For  what? 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  For  staff  and  for 
other  expenses  which  they  have.  Perhaps 
when  I  am  finished  answering  the 
gentlewoman's  question  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  to  the 
minority  leader  who  will  explain  what 
he  does  with  it.  The  proposed  additions 
here  are  one  for  the  majority,  two  level 
4's  for  the  minority  leader,  one  for  the 
majority  whip,  and  one  for  the  chief 
deputy  whip,  so  they  balance  out. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  but  before  I  do  I  would 
like  to  say  that  included  in  the  sums  the 
gentleman  just  mentioned  are  ofHce  ex- 
penses and  equipment.  It  is  not  all 
salaries. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  debate  purposes. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  help  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  because  on  the  figures  I  went 
back  and  looked  at  the  Clerk's  report  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  July  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  The  figures  are  in  fact 
somewhat  different  from  those  which 
were  given  as  I  understand  it  on  a  6- 
month  basis  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  In  fact  the  majority  leader  has 
$359,995,  the  whip  has  $323,525,  and  the 
minority  leader  has  $359,995. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  on  how  he 
calculates  that,  one  can  add  the  actual 
salary  in  with  the  lump  sum  or  not. 
These  figures  are  accurate. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  My  understanding  is 
that  these  figures  are  accurate  if  the 
Clerk's  report  is  accurate.  If  the  Clerk's 
report  is  not  accurate,  we  had  better  look 
at  the  Clerk's  report. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  perhaps  I  can 
clarify  a  bit.  Believe  me,  I  wish  the  situa- 
tion were  actually  clearer  so  we  could 
know  the  answer  a  lot  better  than  even 
I  am  going  to  be  able  to  state  it,  but 
the  payrolls  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  and  the  Speaker's 
office  are  really  divided  into  two  parts. 
We  have  certain  positions  which  are  au- 
thorized by  certain  levels  of  pay.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  stated 
there  was  a  level  3  and  a  level  4  and  a 
level  5  in  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers' ofBces.  I  do  not  think  we  have  talked 
about  the  whip  yet. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  certain 
lump-sum  appropriation  which  can  be 
used  and  can  be  parceled  out  as  the  lead- 
ers desire  to  have  it  used  and  parceled 
out.  I  wish  it  were  not  that  way.  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money  that  I  can  use  any  way  that  I  can 
see  fit  as  far  as  hiring  people  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  would  give  me  much  more  flexibility, 
but  that  is  not  tlie  situation.  The  situa- 
tion now  is  that  we  have  the  positions 
as  set  forth  by  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
mind  telling  the  House  what  I  need  these 
two  positions  for  and  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman frcHn  Wisconsin  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  will  listen  care- 
fully as  I  do.  There  was  an  election  in 
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November.  The  Republican  Party  did  not 
win  the  Presidency.  As  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  Party  did  not 
win  the  Presidency,  certain  facilities  that 
were  in  the  executive  department,  as 
far  as  research  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
which  used  to  be  available  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able. They  will  be  available  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party;  so  as  a  result,  it  is  rather 
necessary  for  the  minority  leader  and 
the  minority  whip  to  beef  up  our  staffs 
so  we  can  hopefully  fill  in  some  of  those 
gaps  which  were  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  election  in  November. 

I  am  really  a  little  bit  amazed  that 
my  good  friends  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  did  not  take  the  time  to  ask 
me  why  I  needed  these  positions.  I  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  let  them  know,  if 
they  had  asked. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  amount  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  that 
which  we  used  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  is  caused  simply  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Clerk's  report  he  adds  in  the 
value  of  the  salaries  of  the  two  level  3 
positions  which  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  has  and  the  one  level  5  posi- 
tion and  the  lump-sum  allowance  and 
the  official  expense  allowance,  that  comes 
out  to  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, I  am  aware  of  the  reason  for  the 
two  additional  staff.  I  am  prepared  at  the 
appropriate  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
alert  the  House,  to  ask  for  a  division  of 
the  committee  amendment.  Otherwise,  a 
motion  to  recommit  is  not  in  order,  which 
I  had  intended;  so  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
rupt the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi) .  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
rupt the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  or  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  ,  or  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright),  on  their  additional  per- 
sonnel; but  I  do  want  the  House  to  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  $30,000  for  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
and  the  $15,000  for  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority whips.  That  is  a  separate  issue 
that  can  be  determined  by  the  House, 
because  as  I  understand  it  the  minority 
whip,  for  example,  turned  back— turned 
back  in  excess  of  $140,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  minority  leader  turned 
back  in  excess  of  $20,000.  The  majority 
leader  turned  back  in  excess  of  $18,000 
and  the  majority  whip  turned  back  in 
excess  of  $60,000 ;  so  there  is  not.  it  seems 
to  me.  the  same  justification  for  an  ad- 
ditional amount  for  office  personnel, 
rental  or  lease  of  equipment  and  other 
official  expenses,  which  is  the  language 
now  in  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  House  would 
be  well  advised  to  say  with  respect  to  our 
leaders,  for  whom  we  have  real  affection 
and  respect,  that,  "We  do  not  think  you 
need  that  extra  money  for  those  pur- 
poses. The  personnel  maybe  you  need." 

Frankly.  I  think  Robert  Rota,  the  Post- 
master, needs  a  raise.  He  has  not  had 
one  in  6  years. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask  for  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  committee  amendment, 
on  section  2  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment, so  we  can  separate  out  that  issue. 
I  will  do  that  if  I  can. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
quite  right,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  further  qualification 
and  the  gentleman's  further  response  on 
this,  because  I  think  the  figures  do  come 
out  to  the  same;  but  the  House  ought 
to  be  aware  that  in  the  case  of  the  major- 
ity leader  it  is  $359,995.  In  the  case  of 
the  majority  whip  it  is  $323,525.  Those 
are  substantial  amounts  of  m.oney  avail- 
able to  the  leadership. 

As  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  totally  un- 
persuaded.  because  I  see  nothing  in  the 
commitee  report  that  indicates  that  they 
need  the  additional  $30,000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  comment? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  before  us  is  a  clean  res- 
olution in  the  sense  it  is  one  committee 
amendment.  I  gather  what  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind  is  a  motion  to  recommit 
and  to  strike  something  or  other;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  yield  for  debate  I  will 
say  that  yes,  I  had  intended  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit,  to  strike  section  2 — 
that  is,  the  extra  money — but  I  under- 
stand that  with  a  committee  amendment 
we  cannot  do  that,  so  I  will  be  forced  to 
request  of  the  Speaker,  if  it  is  possible, 
to  divide  the  question  and  to  have  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  section  2  of  the  resolution. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
as  to  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  for 
a  separate  vote  and  divide  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  thank  the  Speaker, 
and  I  make  that  request  that  it  be  divided 
and  we  have  a  separate  vote  on  section  2. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  let  the  gentleman  know  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee debated  this  particular  resolution,  as 
it  does  all  of  them. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  leftover 
moneys  at  the  end  of  the  year,  because  in 
some  situations  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
compute  the  exact  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  needed  to  sustain  the  nec- 
essary activities.  So,  it  is  not  unusual 


for  the  leadership  to  have  money  left  in 
their  last  year's  appropriations. 

We  also  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  salaries  are  being  raised  around 
here,  as  they  are  all  over  the  system,  all 
over  the  bureaucracy.  Almost  everyone 
finding  himself  in  the  position  of  com- 
peting for  staff  and  paying  more  for  that 
staff  than  they  did  last  year.  We  did  set 
the  pay  ceiling  at  $47,500  rather  than 
the  $50,C00  level  as  suggested  in  the  orig- 
inal approach.  In  conclusion,  I  can  only 
tell  the  gentleman  that  the  committee 
voted  unanimously  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  amendment  and  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ask  for  a  division  of  the 
question  on  section  2  of  the  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  demand  a  division  on 
section  2.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
remainder  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  section  2. 

The  committee  amendment,  with  the 
exception  of  section  2,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
section  2  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Effective  March  1,  1977,  and  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  there  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
office  personnel,  and  rental  or  lease  of  neces- 
sary equipment,  of  each  of  the  following  of- 
ficials of  the  House  the  following  per  annum 
amounts: 

(1 )  The  majority  leader,  $30,000. 

(2)  The  minority  leader.  $30,000. 

(3)  The  majority  whip,  $15,000. 

(4)  The  minority  whip,  $15,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electro'^ic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  276,  nays  128, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  27,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  113] 
YEAS— 276 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

A'.e-ander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Anniinzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Barnard 


Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Beiienson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Blouln 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 


Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

ChappeLl 

Chisholm 
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Collins.  111. 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Corznan 

Cornell 

Cornwell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
De  aney 
DeUurn<« 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edear 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calil 

Eilberg 

English 

Evans,  Oa. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

FUppo 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Coldwater 

Gore 

Oudger 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hu!;he3 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUI 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Caputo 
Carter 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 


Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krue"?er 

LaFalce 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Leggctt 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulskl 

M'neta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattiaon 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Qute 

Quillen 

NAYS— 128 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  B.  W. 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fenwick 
Fish 

Ford.  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Oilman 


R  lUsback 
B  mgel 

B  !USS 

B  lodes 

B  :chmond 

R  senhoover 

R  >berts 

Rkdino 

R  >Kers 

R  )oney 

R(5e 

B  isenthal 

R  >stenkowski 

Biybal 

R  idd 

R  isso 

R  an 

Sintini 

8£  rasia 

Sj  tterfleld 

8j  wyer 

Sc  heuer 

S€  iberling 

Slarp 

81  non 

81  k 

Bh  9lton 

S)  abltz 

81  .ck 

Sr  Ith,  Iowa 

So  arz 

8t  Qermain 

St  inton 

8t  irk 

sued 

Sti  ers 


St 
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atton 


8t  idds 
St  imp 
Tt;  smpson 
Tl;  srnton 
To  iry 
Tr  ixler 
Ts  ingas 
Ud  111 
Ull  man 
Va  1  Deerlln 
Va  ider  Jagt 
Va  ilk 
Ve:  ito 
Vo  kmer 
Wa  ;gonner 
Wa  sh 
Wa  tkins 
Wa  anan 
We  iver 
We  ss 
Wl:  lien 
Wtlte 
Wh  itten 
Wl!  gins 
Wll  son.  Bob 
Wil  son,  C.  H. 
Wll  th 

Wo  a 

Wr:  cht 
Wy  Uer 
Yales 

Yal  ron 


Yoi  ng 
Yoi  ng, 
Z.-il  lock! 
Zef  irettl 


,Mo. 
,  Tex. 


Olii  kman 
Goi  zalez 
Go<  dllng 
Gra  lison 
Gra  isley 
Gu:  er 
Hao  eclom 
Har  imer- 
sc  timidt 
Hax  sen 
Har  iha 
Hec  der 
Hef  ler 
Hill  s 

Hoi:  enbeck 
Hor 
Hyd: 
Ich(  rd 
Jac(  bs 
Jeff  irds 
Joh  ison,  Colo. 
Kas 
Kelltr 
Ken  p 


Ketchum 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Laeomarslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Magulre 

Marriott 

Martin 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Moorhead, 

Caiif. 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Press!  er 
Prltchard 
Quay  I  e 
Rahall 
Regtila 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson 
Roncallo 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Schroeder 
Schuize 


Sebeltiis 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Seieer 

Taylor 

Thone 

Tr^en 

Trlble 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Winn 

Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  P.a. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Burton,  John 


Brooks 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Eckbardt 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fraser 

Heftel 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Koch 

Lent 


Mlkva 

Mil  ford 

Moffett 

Poage 

Roe 

Shipley 


Slkes 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Symms 

Teague 

Tucker 

Wilson,  Tex. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Teague. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Shipley. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Slkes. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Messrs.  CARNEY.  ASPIN,  CONTE,  and 
BYRON  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Messrs.  GLICKMAN.  MARRIOTT,  and 
BROWN  of  Ohio  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  section  2  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  276,  nays  122, 
not  voting  34.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  H4J 
YEAS — 276 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Ammermau 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 


Bennett 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

BrtnUey 

Brodhead 

Broomaeld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 


Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

CornweU 

Cotter 

D 'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 


Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

Dlneell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EdwardS.  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Ga. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fountain 

Fniqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gudger 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holt/'man 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Kostmayer 


Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Le'^n-ett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lon^,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

M?CIorv 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madipan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

M  kulskl 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Mlcliael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 


Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlni 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steers 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Vol  kmer 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Whson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUI 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Caputo 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 


NAYS— 122 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erienborn 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fenwick 
Fish 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Gammage 
Gliman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gradison 
Grass!  ey 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 


Hill  Is 

Hon enbeck 
Holt 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
LuJan 
McDonald 
Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
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Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Pressler 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rahail 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Roncallo 


Allen 
Barnard 
Brooks 
Burl  Ison,  Mo. 
Carr 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Dlggs 
Eckhardt 
Ertel 


Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Taylor 

Thone 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Roe 


Treen 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Winn 

Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


Evans,  Colo. 

Fraser 

Heftel 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Koch 

Lent 

Lundlne 

Mlkva 

Mllford 

Minlsh 

Moffett 

Poage 


Shipley 

Sikes 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stokes 

Symms 

Teague 

Walgren 

Wilson,  Tex. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1051.  An  act  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  with  respect  to  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  and  supervision  fees,  and 
to  establish  an  advisory  committee  to  pro- 
vide advice  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  28,  1977,  I  was  away  on  of- 
ficial business.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following 
fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  104,  House  Resolution  420, 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  "nay." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FRI- 
DAY, APRIL  1,  1977,  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS ON  H.R.  5306  AND  H.R.  5117 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
untU  midnight  Friday,  April  1,  1977,  to 
file  reports  on  H.R.  5306  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
and  H.R.  5117,  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  facilitate  emergency  action  to 
mitigate  the  Impacts  of  the  1976-77 
drought. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Minlsh. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
ENGLISH  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY, 
APRIL  1,  1977,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  5101,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1978 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  may  have  until 
midnight,  Friday,  April  1,  1977,  to  file  a 
legislative  report  to  accompany  the  bill 
^H.R.  5101),  the  Environmental  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
Authorization  Act  of  1978. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4800,  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4800) ,  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Extension 
Act  of  1977,  at  any  time  after  it  is  filed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4895,  AMENDING  THE 
STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATE- 
RIALS STOCKPILING  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  451  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


R.  Res.  461 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
4895)  to  amend  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall). The  gentleman  from  California 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Lott),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  451 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4895  to  amend  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  This  is  an 
open  rule  providing  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  with  the  time  divided  between 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  resolution  also  provides 
for  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4895  amends  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  to  establish  a  stockpile  pro- 
curement fund  which  would  be  funded 
from  the  sale  of  excess  materials  from 
the  stockpile.  Moneys  deposited  in  this 
fund  would  then  be  earmarked  to  ac- 
quire future  materials  for  the  stockpile. 
Any  acquisitions,  of  course,  would  be 
subject  to  the  normal  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  process. 
Questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  such  a  fund,  but 
I  am  sure  that  any  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion can  be  handled  during  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill. 

H.R.  4895  also  establishes  a  program 
coordinated  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  encourage  the  acquisi- 
tion of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
through  barter  with  foreign  countries. 
Since  the  use  of  barter  has  not  been 
very  prevalent  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
bill  also  requires  that  reports  on  the  ef- 
forts of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  acquire  these  strategic  materials 
through  barter  be  included  within  semi- 
annual reports  made  to  Congress  imder 
existing  law. 

The  bill  also  requires  specific  rather 
than  standing  authorization  for  acquisi- 
tion of  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  451 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
of  great  importance  to  our  Nation  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it  so  that 
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s£  les. 


we  might  proceed  to  the 
H.R.  4895. 

Mr.  LO'IT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  1-hotr 
providing  for  the  consideraf  Ion 
4895,  the  Strategic  and  Critic  il 
Stock  Piling  Act  Amendments 

The  gentleman  from 
outlined  the  major  sections 
It  creates  a  special  strategic 
materials  procurement  fun< 
nanced     from     disposed 
moneys  would  be  used  to 
stockpile  materials,  but  this 
subject  to  the  normal 
appropriation  processes.  A 
barter  program  is  established 
the  acquisition  of  strategic 
materials  from  foreign  counti|Ies 
the  transfer  of  excess  stockpi 
at  fair  market  value  is  authorized 
ment  for  the  expenses  of 
refining  of  materials. 

The  bill   does  not  provid  ' 
spending  authority  or  new 
thority,  nor  does  it  provide 
thorization  of  budget  authority 

It  has  been  reported  thai 
many  items  which  are  nee  led 
stockpile  for  national  defen|e 
but  which  we  do  not  have 
also  indicates  that  procuring 
will  cost  billions  of  dollars, 
the  di-ain  from  the  Treasury 
lation  sets  up  a  fund  Into 
posited  receipts  from  the  sale 
stockpile  materials.  This 
independent  of  the  General 
will  provide  some  assurance 
will  be  available  for  necessary 

Additionally,  the  new  baiter 
proposed  by  the  measure  wil 
United  States  to  trade  its 
modlties  to  other  countries 
materials  at  a  favorable 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
urge  its  adoption  so  that  we 
to    consider    and    pass    thes^ 
amendments  to  the  Strategic 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
previous  question  on  the 

The  previous  question  was 

The  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  table. 


cons  [deration  of 


To 


fuid 
Ti  easur! 


1 


PROVIDING  FOI;  CONSraERATION 
OF  H.R.  4974.  HEALTH  1  LANNING 
AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  RE- 
SEARCH AND  STATISTIC^  EXTEN- 
SION ACT  OP  1977 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Nfr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committe ;  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  4  iO  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  considerati  )n 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolut  on,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   450 

Resolved^  That  upon  the  adoi^lon 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to 
402(a)    of  the  Congressional  Biidget 
1974   (Public  Law  03-344)    to  t|ie 
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excl  lange 
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snd  I 


move  the 
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W  IS 


of  this 
,  section 

Act  of 
contrary 


notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self into  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4974)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  plan- 
ning and  related  programs.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  minority  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  450 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4974,  the  Health  Planning  and  Health 
Services  Research  and  Statistics  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1977.  The  rule  is  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  The  rule 
also  contains  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
that  may  lie  against  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  waiver 
is  necessary,  because  the  bill  does  con- 
tain two  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1977  which  would  have  had  to  been 
passed  prior  to  May  15,  1977,  In  order 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  budget  process. 
These  authorizations,  however,  are  not 
necessary,  because  the  amounts  were 
previously  appropriated.  Therefore,  sifter 
the  rule  is  adopted  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
move  to  strike  the  1977  authorizations 
and  bring  the  bill  into  full  compliance 
with  the  Budget  Act. 

H.R.  4974,  provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  health  planning  and  health 
research  and  health  statistics  programs, 
at  essentially  their  existing  level  of  fund- 
ing. The  authorization  levels  contained 
in  the  bill  are  15  percent  above  the  ap- 
propriation levels  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  proposed  to  extend 
these  programs  for  a  1-year  period  in 
order  to  afford  the  new  administration 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  evaluate 
these  programs. 

Under  the  bill  a  total  of  $490.34  mil- 
lion is  authorized  to  go  to  health  systems 
agencies.  State  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment agencies,  rate  regulation  dem- 
onstration programs,  centers  for  health 
planning,  health  facilities  formula 
grants,  and  area  health  resources  devel- 
opment funds.  In  addition  the  authoriza- 
tion includes  funds  for  the  National 
Health  Services  Research  Center  and  the 
National  Health  Statistics  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  programs  were  es- 


tablished in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  which  called  for  the  development  of 
a  major  new  system  of  social  institu- 
tions in  health  care  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  be  responsible  for  the  public  plan- 
ning of  our  health  care  system.  An  ex- 
cellent beginning  has  been  made  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  and 
the  bill,  H.R.  4974,  so  that  these  pro- 
grams can  go  forward  and  at  the  same 
time  we  can  give  the  new  administration 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  make  rec- 
ommended changes  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  there  is  one  item  that  was  not 
included  in  this  rule  which  should 
be  included,  and  that  is  the  provision  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  had  an 
understanding  that  this  provision  would 
be  included  in  all  of  our  rules,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  in  this  rule. 

The  problem  arises  in  a  limited  nimi- 
ber  of  cases,  but  it  is  very  important 
that  this  provision  be  included  in  rules, 
for  the  consideration  of  bills. 

Under  a  rule  providing  for  a  motion  to 
recommit  which  does  not  include  lan- 
guage "with  or  without  instruction  "  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  may  he  of- 
fered. In  addition,  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions  to  amend  a  pait  of 
the  bill  not  previously  amended  may  be 
offered.  However,  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions  to  only  amend  a 
part  of  the  bill,  which  has  already  been 
amended,  may  not  be  offered.  Thus,  in 
a  situation  where  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  has  been  adopted, 
for  example,  a  motion  to  recommit  could 
not  include  any  instructions.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  problem,  the  rule  can  provide, 
and  has  provided  in  the  past,  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. This  language  insures  that  a 
motion  to  recommit  can  include  Instruc- 
tions in  all  situations. 

Rules  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Con- 
gress routinely  provided  for  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fair  play  alone  should 
dictate  that  this  policy  not  be  changed 
by  this  Congress.  I  know  the  majority 
has  the  votes  to  do  anything  in  this 
House  that  it  would  like,  but  I  think  fair 
play  should  prevail. 

Even  though  we  might  be  voted  down 
every  single  time  by  the  majorltv,  thft 
minority  in  this  country  still  has  cer- 
tain rights,  and  certainly  in  this  Hoasft 
we  should  have  certain  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  havo  thfi 
right  in  the  instance  I  have  just  men- 
tioned to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions.  So  in  fu- 
ture cases  we  shall  attempt  to  change 
these  rules  when  tliis  important  pro- 
vision is  omitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
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time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "THE 
ACCOUNTING  ESTABLISHMENT" 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  caU  up  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  8)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "The  Accounting  Establish- 
ment" as  a  Senate  document,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  com- 
mittee print  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Ninety-fourth  Congress, 
entitled  "The  Accounting  Establishment," 
prepared  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Reports, 
Accounting,  and  Management,  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFalD.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker  this  reso- 
lution, insofar  as  I  know,  has  no  oppo- 
sition. It  authorizes  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  document  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "The  Accounting  Establishment' 
at  a  total  cost  of  $39,082.20.  There  has 
been  no  opposition  to  the  resolution  in 
either  body. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  document  be 
printed  at  this  time,  because  less  than 
50  copies  are  available.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee desires  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  matter,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  that  they  have  requested 
this  printing,  at  this  time  together  with 
the  printing  of  an  additional  2,000  copies. 
Other  copies  will  be  offered  for  public 
sale  and  will,  I  believe,  return  substantial 
amoimts  of  the  total  cost  of  the  printing 
to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  approval  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  PRINTING  OF  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "GIVE 
YOURSELF  CREDIT:  GUIDE  TO 
CONSUMER   CREDIT  LAWS" 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
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privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  95-145)  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
162)  providing  for  the  printing  of  20,000 
additional  copies  of  the  subcommittee 
print  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  entitled  'Give 
Yourself  Credit:  Guide  to  Consumer 
Credit  Laws,"  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE 
DCX:UMENT  OF  THE  DEDICATION 
CEREMONY  OF  PORTRAIT  OF 
THE    HONORABLE   MELVIN   PRICE 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Houfee  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  95-146)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  379)  authorizing 
the  printing  as  a  House  document  of  the 
dedication  ceremony  of  the  portrait  of 
the  Honorable  Melvin  Price,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  PRINTING  OF  RE- 
PORT OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
OVEFISIGHT  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  95-147)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  246)  providing 
for  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  PRINTING  OF  REPORT 
RELATING  TO  PROCUREMENT  OF 
ADP  RESOURCES 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  95-148)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  363)  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  the  report  relating  to 
procurement  of  ADP  resources  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4975,  BIOMEDICAL  RE- 
SEARCH EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  449  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 


R.  Res.  449 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU 
(HJl.  4975)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  biomedical  research  and 
related  programs.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  1  hour  of  debate  on  H.R. 
4975,  Biomedical  Research  Extension  Act 
of  1975. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
the  programs  and  authorizations  for  1 
year  under  the  National  Cancer  Act,  the 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act, 
the  National  Research  Service  Award 
Act  and  that  portion  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  that  deals  with  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

The  levels  of  authorization  are  equal 
to  115  percent  of  the  actual  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  total  amount  authorized  under 
the  bill  would  be  slightly  under  $1.5 
billion. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  is  seeking 
1  year  extensions  for  these  programs  in 
order  to  evaluate  and  review  these  pro- 
grams and  to  give  the  new  administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  study  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  449  in  order  that  we 
might  debate  and  vote  on  H.R.  4975. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  yoimgest  Member  in  our 
history  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated,  this  resolution 
provides  a  1-hour  open  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4975,  the  Biomedical 
Research  Extension  Act  of  1977. 

This  legislation  extends  the  programs 
and  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
1  year  through  fiscal  year  1978  under  the 
National  Cancer  Act;   National  Heart, 
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Lung,  and  Blood  Act;  Nations  I 
Service  Awards  Act;  and  tltl; 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  s 
National  Library  of  Medicine 

The    fiscal     1978     authorisation 
$1,499,785,150  represents  a  _ 
the  fiscal  1977  authorization 
lion  but  a  15 -percent  increas^ 
fiscal  1977  appropriation  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
to  the  passage  of  this  rule,  ani 
its  adoption  at  this  time 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  y  eld  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  point 
ing  the  second  youngest  ___ 
serve  on  the  Committee  on 
proud  to  replace  the 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)   in 
category. 

I  have  no  further  requests 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  move  th  > 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  oijdered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed    o. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  aid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVmiNO    FOR 

OP    H.R.    4976,    HEALTH 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  bj 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  Resolution  448  and  ask 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adopf  on 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
the  Hovise  resolve  Itself  unto 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of 
4976)    to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Hea  th 
Act.  title  V  of  the  Social  Securlt  y 
the  program  of  assistance  for  h<  me 
services  to  authorize  approprlatloi  is 
year  1978  for  health  services 
for   other   purposes.    After   t- 
whlch  shall  be  confined  to  the  . 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
ly  divided  and  controlled  by  th« 
and  ranking  minority  member  ol 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amendiient 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  _ 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temporeJThe  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr|  Dodd)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
minutes  to  the  distinguished 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
poses  of  debate  only,  pending 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.   Speaker,    House   Resoljition 
provides  for  consideration  of 
the  Health  Service  Extension 
This  bill  would  authorize 
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I.R.  4976. 

of  1977. 

billion 


for    nscal     1978    for    health     services 
programs. 

These  programs  are  those  authorized 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
program  of  assistance  for  home  health 
services. 

The  rule  provided  for  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 448  is  a  1-hour  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  itself  would  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  for  fiscal  1978  at 
115  percent  of  fiscal  1977  appropriations 
for  the  following  health  service  delivery 
programs:  grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
prehensive health  services,  hypertension, 
migrant  health  centers,  community 
health  centers,  family  planning,  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome,  hemophilia 
treatment  centers,  the  provision  of  home 
health  services,  and  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  services) .  The  bill 
would  also  continue  the  authority  for 
blood  separation  centers  and  training  in 
the  provision  of  home  health  services  for 
fiscal  1978. 

H.R.  4976  makes  minor  revisions  in  the 
authorities  for  migrant  health  centers, 
community  health  centers,  family  plan- 
ning research,  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  hypertension  programs.  The 
bill  also  contains  a  series  of  technical  and 
minor  substantive  amendments  to  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1976;  the  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  as  amended; 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972,  as  amended;  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1975;  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act;  and  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  to  allow  for  consideration  of  this 
bill  by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mj'self 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  has  pretty 
well  explained  the  rule.  I  might  mention 
that  it  would  also  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  services  by  115  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  year  1977  appropria- 
tions and  continue  for  fiscal  year  1978 
authority  for  blood  separation  centers. 

Finally,  the  Public  Health  Services  Act 
is  amended  to  require  HEW  to  take  into 
account,  in  designating  medically  under- 
served  populations,  unusual  local  condi- 
tions which  are  a  barrier  to  access  or 
availability  of  personal  health  services. 

The  amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1978  in  this  measure  is  $1,082,512,300. 

I  might  further  say  that  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rog- 
ers), the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  work  that  gentleman  has  done  in 
this  area.  I  know  that  he  is  making  a  real 
effort  toward  getting  good  health  legisla- 
tion through  this  body  and  also  is  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  conditions  in 
the  rural  areas  that  are  underserved 
medically. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
surrounding  the  passage  of  this  rule  and 
I  support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  STRATEGIC  AND  CRIT- 
ICAL MATERIALS  STOCK  PILING 
ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4895)  to  amend  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WBOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4895.  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Spence)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Stockpiling  Subcommittee  for  a 
good  number  of  years  now,  and  pro- 
cedures and  processes  before  this  com- 
mittee led  the  committee  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  should  be  some  re- 
visions made  in  the  basic  Stockpiling 
Act. 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  matters 
brought  before  the  committee  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  declaration  as  sur- 
plus often  were  things  that  had  only  re- 
cently been  acquired,  which  gave  us 
some  concern,  as  it  logically  should. 

Another  thing,  when  we  were  pre- 
sented with  disposal  actions,  we  ofttimes 
found  when  we  went  into  the  disposal 
action  hearings  that  in  fact  there  had 
not  been  the  proper  paperwork  and  re- 
search on  the  bill. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  opium. 
Opium  came  before  us  for  disposal  on 
the  theory  that  there  were  substitutes 
for  oDium  and  on  the  theory  that  opium 
could  be  easily  acquired.  We  found  both 
of  these  statements  made  in  the  presen- 
tation of   the  executive  branch   to  be 
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without  foundation.  We  found  that  opi- 
um did  not  have  a  good  substitute  with 
regard  to  trauma  and  found  that  there 
were  not  very  many  countries  that  were 
willing  to  produce  opium  for  us.  As  a  re- 
sult we  had  to  have  a  very  conservative 
bill  with  regard  to  that  disposal  request. 
Then  we  found  that  there  was  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  stockpile  was  being 
used  to  effect  changes  In  market  results, 
to  fight  Inflation,  or  to  have  some  ob- 
jective other  than  the  basic  legislative 
criteria  relative  to  having  enough  in  the 
stockpile  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of 
war. 

Another  thing  that  came  up  was  the 
strong  suspicion — and  we  have  evidence 
in  the  hearings  on  this  matter— that  the 
stockpile  was  being  misused  in  budgetary 
situations.  When  things  looked  bad  in 
the  budget,  there  was  a  tendency  to  rush 
in  and  ask  to  dispose  of  some  things  in 
the  stockpile,  purely  to  make  the  budget 
look  good  and  not  for  any  defense  stock- 
piling purpose. 

Then  we  found  shifting  criteria  from 
time  to  time.  We  found  the  administra- 
tion coming  In  at  one  time  asking  for 
things  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  war,  or  a 
3 -year  war,  or  a  1-year  war,  or  a  war 
which  would  involve  a  certain  number 
of  men;  and  shifting  in  all  of  this  from 
time  to  time.  For  Instance,  they  shifted 
from  a  5-year  to  a  3-year  war,  and  then 
to  a  1-year  war,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
insistence  of  the  committee  they  finally 
went  back  to  the  criteria  of  having  con- 
siderations based  at  least  on  a  3-year 
war. 

Let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  what 
this  bill  will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation today  has  a  very  Important  and 
overall  objective  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  should  be  vitally  Interested 
In.  It  will  strengthen  the  control  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  strategic 
and  critical  stockpUe.  This  objective  Is 
accomplished  in  several  ways. 

First,  the  bill  would  require  that  funds 
appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  for  fiscal 
year  1978  and  subsequent  years,  be  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law.  This  would 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  additional 
means  of  oversight  and  control  over  the 
acquisition  of  stockpile  materials.  In  the 
past,  too  often  the  executive  branch  has 
purchased  materials  which  later  they 
have  disclosed  to  be  surplus.  While  the 
President  would  have  full  power  and 
flexibility  to  determine  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  materials  he  would  ask 
Congress  to  acquire,  the  Congress  would 
hereafter  review  acquisition  requests  for 
need,  adequacy  or  excessiveness  in  con- 
nection with  an  annual  authorization 
and  appropriations  process. 

Appropriations  of  funds  for  other 
stockpile  functions  such  as  transporta- 
tion, maintenance,  rotation,  storage,  re- 
fining, and  processing  of  materials  would 
continue  to  be  made  under  a  standing 
authorization,  as  is  the  case  under  ex- 
isting law.  Since  these  functions  involve 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  stockpile. 


I  believe  that  the  standing  authorization 
process  is  more  appropriate. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a  sepa- 
rate fimd  within  the  Treasury  to  be 
known  as  the  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials procurement  fund.  The  source  of 
money  for  this  f imd  would  come  from  the 
sales  of  materials  declared  excess  from 
the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
pile by  the  Congress.  The  revenues  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  the  materials,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  would 
be  covered  into  the  fund  and  be  available 
only  when  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  procurement,  trans- 
portation, maintenance,  rotation,  stor- 
age, refining,  or  processing  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials. 

By  placing  these  moneys  in  the  fund 
rather  than  the  general  Treasury,  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  the  possibility 
of  the  stockpile  being  used  for  purposes 
other  than  originally  intended  will  be 
eliminated.  It  will  encourage  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balanced  stockpile,  since 
moneys  in  the  fimd  can  only  be  used  for 
stockpile  purposes.  Most  important,  it 
will  Improve  management  of  the  stock- 
pile through  an  assured  source  of  funds 
for  future  materials  acquisitions. 

We  are  all  mindful  that  the  only  ob- 
jective of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  was  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  critical  materials  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  This  bill,  and 
particularly  section  4,  is  intended  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  that  objective. 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  within 
the  General  Services  Administration— 
GSA— a  program  to  acquire  strategic 
and  critical  stockpile  materials  through 
barter  with  foreign  countries,  provide  for 
coordination  of  the  program  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA.  and  require  the  in- 
clusion of  the  operation  of  the  barter 
program  within  semiannual  reports 
made  to  Congress  under  existing  law. 

The  bill  would  not  change  any  existing 
law  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  through  bar- 
ter, nor  would  additional  barter  author- 
ity be  created.  Specific  authority  to  en- 
gage in  barter  activities  with  foreign 
suppliers  is  currently  contained  In  three 
statutory  provisions,  namely.  Public 
Law  85-931,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1692) 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  barter  agriculture  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration in  exchange  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2423)  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
barter  defense  articles  imder  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  in  exchange  for 
strategic  raw  materials  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  may  use  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  485(f) )  to  exchange  surplus  prop- 
erty for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
While  the  above  authority  exists  in 
statutes  separate  from  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  the 
Congress  has  not  provided  a  program 
which  aims  to  coordinate  and  encourage 
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the  use  of  barter  as  a  device  to  acquire 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  This  bill 
would  provide  such  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  also  make  avail- 
able excess  materials  In  the  Inventories 
maintained  in  the  national  stockpile, 
supplemental  stockpile  and  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  for  transfer,  at  fair  market 
value,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  and  for  other 
functions.  This  authority  currently  ex- 
ists in  riders  in  appropriations  laws— for 
example,  Public  Law  94-363.  However, 
this  highly  meritorious  provision  de- 
serves to  be  Incorporated  Into  perma- 
nent law.  Accordingly,  section  3  of  the 
bill  would  include  this  provision  as  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  thi-!  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue.  It  would  give  Con- 
gress the  grip  and  handle  on  thr»  stock- 
pile situation  of  our  country  to  nrotect 
our  national  defense,  and  I  urge  nassage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  other  side 
would  have  some  remarks  they  would  like 
to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  law  we  are 
dealing  with  is  called  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98a).  The  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  assure  that  we  have  sufficient  ma- 
terials "to  supply  the  industrial,  military 
and  naval  needs  of  the  country  for  cc«n- 
mon  deferise"  and  to  prevent  "a  dcin- 
gerous  and  costly  dependence  of  the 
United  States  upon  foreign  nations  for 
supplies  of  these  materials  In  times  of 
national  emergency." 

Presently  the  law  operates  in  this  way. 
At  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Administrator  of  GSA  purchases  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources  and  ex- 
cesses from  our  other  Government  agen- 
cies the  needed  materials.  Also,  the  Pres- 
ident determines  which  materials  are  no 
longer  needed  in  the  stockpile.  Then  he 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  GSA 
to  dispose  of  these  materials.  Notice  is 
given  in  the  Federal  Register  6  months 
prior  to  these  disposals.  Congress  has  to 
approve  these  disposals.  The  funds  then 
go  into  the  General  Treasury  of  this 
country. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  stockpile  we 
have  acquired  was  acquired  prior  to  1959. 
Sales  from  the  stockpile  since  1958  have 
amounted  to  $7.1  billion. 

A  recent  study  initiated  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  found  that  many 
items  we  have  in  our  stockpile  today  are 
not  required.  Also,  the  study  found  that 
we  need  many  items  which  are  not  ciu-- 
rently  In  the  stockpile.  The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring these  new  items  greatly  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  items  which  are  pres- 
ently available  for  disposal. 

In  the  past,  disposals  could  be  used,  as 
our  chairman  has  said,  as  a  budget  bal- 
ancing device  and  to  manipulate  the 
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market  price  of  certain  mai  erlals.  The 
stockpile  was  never  intended  to  be  used 
in  this  way. 

This  bill,  H.R.  4895,  will  gli  e  Congress 
more  oversight  and  control  oi  er  acquisi- 
tions. This  bill  calls  upon  tie  GSA  to 
better  utilize  bartering  to  aciuire  these 
materials.  Also.  It  sets  up  a  t  md  for  the 
funds  derived  from  these  sal(  s  from  the 
stockpile.  This  will  prevent  a  playing  of 
games  with  the  setting  of  go  ils  for  the 
stockpile,  budget  balancing  dJvlces,  and 
also  market  manipulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  this  b  >dy  to  vote 
"aye"  on  H.R.  4895. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsy  vania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  troubles  r  le,  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  it  would  make  a  rat  ler  signifi- 
cant change  in  our  longstan  ling,  basic 
stockpile  legislation  at  a  tim<  when  the 
new  Carter  administration  Ijs  reviewing 
this  entire  matter — a  review  that  will 
take  into  account  the  carefullj  developed 
recommendations  of  the  Natl  )nal  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  SI  ortages.  I 
share  the  deep  reservations  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Beijnett)  on 
the  use  of  stockpiles  to  influe  ice  prices, 
or  sale  of  stockpile  materials  o  give  the 
appearance  of  balancing  the  b  jdget.  But 
we  simply  cannot  rationally  se  )arate  any 
longer  the  concept  of  a  stockp  le  existing 
solely  for  national  defense  eiiergencies 
and  the  stockpile  as  an  elem  :nt  of  the 
Nation's  economic  defenses  a{  ainst  car- 
tels, supply  disruptions,  and  he  gener- 
ally unpredictable  actions  and  policies  of 
the  mainly  less -developed  producing 
countries. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  an  '  endorse- 
ment at  this  point  of  the  rec<'mmenda- 
tion  of  the  Commission  on  Su  jplies  and 
Shortages  for  a  new  "econoriic  stock- 
pile." I  do  suggest  that  we  sho  ild  wait  a 
while  before  making  any  chan  ?es  in  our 
stockpiling  legislation,  pendlrg  an  ad- 
ministration review  of  the  entl  re  matter. 

My  second  reservation  Is  ei^n  more 
fundamental,  and  it  arises  f roi  i  some  of 
the  work  we  are  doing  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabllizat  on  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  of  which  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  The  repi  rt  on  this 
bill  states,  on  page  7,  that  "th  b  bill  has 
no  Inflationary  impact."  This  i<  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  bill  would  rot,  by  it- 
self, have  any  budgetary  effec  ,  and  the 
statement  is  true  -as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
the  bill  could  have  an  inflatunary  im- 
pact all  the  same — just  as  othe  ■  pieces  of 
legislation  have  inflatlonar]  impact 
when  none  is  Intended  or  fores  !en. 

This  bill  requires  that  all  receipts 
from  sale  of  excess  stockpile  materials 
be  placed  in  an  earmarked  fuid  in  the 
Treasury  for  use  only  for  purchases  of 
other  stockpile  materials  deened  to  be 
required.  WUl  this  not  Inevitably  give 
rise  to  the  temptation  to  nudge  close  de- 
cisions toward  purchase  of  more  mate- 
rials— and  hence  the  propping  of  prices 
In  world  and  domestic  marhets?  The 
committee  report  Itself  recogiiizes  this. 
It  says  on  page  5. 


since  moneys  In  the  fund  can  only  be 
used  for  stockpile  purposes,  the  acquisition 
of  needed  materials  will  be  expedited  rather 
than  leaving  moneys  In  the  fund  as  unex- 
pended balances. 

Other  things  equal,  purchases  for  the 
stockpile  raise  prices,  though  that  may 
not  be  their  original  purpose.  The  poten- 
tial inflationary  impact  of  this  bill  is 
its  mechanism  for  expediting,  and  prob- 
ably increasing,  stockpile  purchases. 

Congress  would  have  to  approve  each 
purchase,  imder  this  bill,  and  I  applaud 
that  change.  But  I  can  see  temptations 
to  purchase  at  times  of  soft  markets 
when  there  Is  unexpended  money  lying 
around.  We  are  soon  going  to  have  to 
recognize  that  achievement  of  a  more 
stable  general  price  level — that  is,  con- 
trol of  inflation — requires  that  some 
prices  fall  to  offset  those  that  will  in- 
evitably rise. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  4895 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  establish  a  program  which  (1)  shall 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  from  foreign  countries 
through  barter  of  goods  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  shall  Include  provisions  ade- 
quate to  assure  the  active  cooperation  and 
participation  of  each  appropriate  depart- 
ment and  agency,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  having  custody  of  goods  owned 
by  the  United  States  which  are  deemed  suit- 
able for  barter  with  foreign  countries.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Cri- 
tical MaterUls  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98c)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Each  report  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  Include  a 
detailed  report  on  the  efforts  of  each  ap- 
propriate department  and  agency  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  under  section  3(f)) 
to  acquire  strategic  and  critical  materials 
through  barter  with  foreign  countries  un- 
der the  program  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(f).". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98g)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  No  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated or  obligated  for  procurement  of  ma- 
terials under  this  Act  unless  funds  for  such 
proc\irement  have  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  law. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasxiry  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  transportation, 
maintenance,  rotation,  storage,  refining,  and 
processing  of  the  materials  to  be  acquired 
under  this  Act,  such  sums  as  the  Congress, 
from  time  to  time,  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  procurement 


of  materials  under  this  Act,  and  funds  ap- 
propriated for  transportation,  maintenance, 
rotation,  storage,  refining,  and  processing 
materials  to  be  acquired  under  this  Act.  in- 
cluding funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  shall  remain  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated 
until  expended. 

"(b)  Excess  materials  In  the  Inventory 
maintained  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2061-2166)  and 
excess  materials  In  the  national  stockpile  and 
supplemental  stockpile,  the  disposition  of 
which  Is  authorized  by  law,  shall  be  available, 
without  reimbursement,  for  transfer  at  fair 
market  value  as  payment  for  expenses  (In- 
cluding transportation  and  other  accessorial 
expenses)  of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  of 
refining,  processing,  or  otherwise  beneficiat- 
Ing  materials,  or  of  rotating  materials,  pur- 
suant to  section  3.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98h)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  separate 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Procurement  Fund  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "fund') . 
All  moneys  received  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  on  account  of  sales  of  ma- 
terials under  this  Act  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  fund. 

"(b)(1)  Moneys  covered  Into  the  fund  shall 
be  available,  when  appropriated  therefor,  only 
for  the  procurement,  transportation,  main- 
tenance, rotation,  storage,  refining,  or  proc- 
essing of  materials  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  moneys  covered  Into  the  fund 
which  are  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  appropriated 
until  they  are  expended. 

"(c)  The  Admlnl-strator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  expected 
condition  and  operations  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  Is  made.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1978 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  thought  he  would  like  to  say 
something  about  this  bill  because  a  part 
of  this  bill,  a  large  part  of  this  bill  was 
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Inspired  by  his  remarks  when  the  stock- 
piling bill  came  up  a  year  ago  or  so. 
Then  the  gentleman  suggested  we  really 
ought  to  pursue  the  idea  of  acquiring 
materials  by  barter.  So  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  and  say  that  for  some 
of  us  in  Congress  who  feel  at  times  that 
our  speeches  fall  on  deaf  ears,  his  speech 
did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  our  com- 
mittee pursued  this  bill  largely  because 
of  his  own  expressed  interest. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  be  highly  commended 
for  his  outstanding  work  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House. 

I  support  the  bill,  H.R.  4895,  unequivo- 
cally. 

I  am  pleased  and  gratified  that  the 
committee  has  included  in  this  bill  a  pro- 
vision to  establish  within  the  General 
Services  Administration  a  program  to 
acquire  strategic  and  critical  raw  ma- 
terials through  barter  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. GSA  would  coordinate  existing 
barter  authorities  and  better  utilize  them 
to  procure  strategic  materials  for  future 
use. 

As  many  of  the  Members  may  recall, 
on  December  11,  1974,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  that  added  language  authorizing  the 
President,  when  he  determines  it  in  the 
national  interest,  to  extend  assistance  to 
an  aid  recipient  country  when  that 
country  agrees  to  exchange  necessary  or 
strategic  raw  material  it  controls,  for 
such  assistance.  Necessary  or  strategic 
raw  materials  were  defined  to  include 
petroleum,  other  fossil  fuels,  minerals, 
or  any  other  natural  substance  in  short 
supply  in  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  was  agreed  to  over- 
whelmingly by  a  recorded  vote  of  244  to 
136.  Subsequently,  the  language  was  re- 
tained in  conference  with  the  Senate, 
and  became  incorporated  as  section  32 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-559) . 

By  approving  my  barter  amendment  to 
the  foreign  assistance  program,  the  Con- 
gress recognized  two  very  Important  is- 
sues. One,  the  United  States  should  get 
something  in  return  for  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  send  overseas  each  year  in  the 
form  of  foreign  aid.  Barter  arrange- 
ments, coordinated  and  utilized  properly, 
can  better  jutsify  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures. Second,  the  Congress  realized  the 
United  States  faces  critical  shortages  of 
basic  raw  materials  necessary  to  the  op- 
eration and  growth  of  our  economy. 
Through  barter  agreements  with  foreign 
aid  recipients,  this  country  can  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  abundant  yet  undeveloped 
natural  resources  that  exist  around  the 
world.  In  doing  so,  we  enhance  our  stra- 
tegic stockpiles  at  less  cost,  and  assure 
that  our  vulnerability  to  future  world 
market  disruptions  in  the  flow  of  raw 
materials  is  minimized. 

I  regret  that  to  date  this  and  other 
existing  authorities  have  not  been  uti- 
lized by  any  administration  as  they 
should.  Because  of  this,  the  program  to 
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encourage  and  coordinate  a  barter  sys- 
tem is  necessary  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  Its  recognition  and  action 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  my 
colleagues. 

It  is  important  that  we  pass  this  bill 
today  and  give  the  administration  the 
true  Impression  that  the  Congress  means 
business  about  bartering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  4895)  to  amend 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  451,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  373,  nays  24 
rot  votUig  35,  as  foUows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alevander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp:n 
AuColn 
Badhem 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Baldiis 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 


(Roll  No.  115] 
YEAS— 373 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

B!anchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Honker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breck'nrldge 

Brlnkley 

Brodheod 

Broomfle'd 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Burcener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  F  a. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Caputo 


Carney 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
rtonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Co'.Ilns.  HI. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel  Dan 
Danie!.  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de  la  Oarza 


De"aney 
Dell  urns 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dick:nson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dornan 
Downey 
Duncan,  Ore<». 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Eany 
Ed  ear 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
El.  berg 
Emery 
EnQ;iish 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findiey 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pithlan 
Piippo 
Flood 
F.orio 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Ginn 
Ollckman 
Goldv.ater 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Crassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hlllis 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jeurette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 


Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Rildee 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krue-er 

LaFalce 

Lasromarslno 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

L-oyd,  Tenn'l 

Long,  La. 

Long.  M( 

Lott 

Lulai 

Luk< 

Lundine 

McCIory 

M  ::Cioskey 

McCormack 

M?Dade 

McDonald 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 
Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulskl 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

MinUh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MitcheU.  N.V. 

Moak-cy 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Michael 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Ot)erstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Press!  er 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursed 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Regula 
Reuss 

NAYS— 24 


Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rln&ldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Rob'nson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Srhulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Slkes 

S'mon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steers 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whliten 

Wiggins 

Wiison,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  F,a. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Beilenson  Carr 

Bingham  Conyers 

Burton,  Phillip  Drlnan 


Gonzalez 

Harrington 

Harris 
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Holtzman 
Kostmayer 

Magulre 
Marks 
MUler.  Calif. 


Moffett 
Moss 

Myers.  Gary 
Nolan 
Ottinger 


Riball 
R  ingel 
S<  iberllng 

SI  ark 

yiiiBs 


NOT  VOTINO— 36 


Abdnor 
Barnard 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burton,  John 
Clay 
Dent 
Dodd 
Eckhardt 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans.  Ga. 


Fraser 

Heftel 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Koch 

I<«8Kett 

Lent 

McEwen 

Michel 

M'kva 

MUford 

Pickle 

Poage 


Q  tie 

Rie 

Ri  ise 

SI  Ipley 

St  iggers 

St  iiger 

St }kes 

Sj  mms 

T«ague 

W  Ison,  Tex. 

Wrth 


The  Clerk  announced  th^  following 
pairs  : 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  illchlgan. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Evans  of  <  teorgla. 
Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  M|chel 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.   Pickle   with   Mr.    Charles 
Texas. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Fraser 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Stelger. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mi  Rose. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Evans  of  <  Jolorado. 


Messrs.  MOSS,   MOPPET] 
KOSTMAYER,      WEISS, 


,    NOLAN. 

OtrTINGER, 

R  of  Cali- 

froti  "yea"  to 


RANGEL,  STARK,  and  MILLf 
fornia  changed  their  vote 
"nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  Jinnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  aid  on  the 
table. 


Speal  ;er, 


h 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.   BENNETT.   Mr 
unanimous   consent    that   all 
may  have  5  legislative  days  _ 
revise  and  extend  their  rema 
bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
Brown  of  California) .  Is  theri 
to  the  request  of  the 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEALTH    PLANNING    AND 
SERVICES    RESEARCH    J^ 
TISTICS  EXTENSION  ACT. ' 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speake- 
that  the  House  resolve  itsell 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  _ 
of  the  bill   (H.R.  4974)    to  > 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
appropriations  for  fiscal  yeai 
health  planning  and  related 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
tion  is  on  the  moUon  ofTert 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
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Wilson   of 


I  ask 
Members 
which  to 
ks  on  the 


tempore    (Mr. 

objection 

gentlelnan  from 


HEALTH 

AJ^D   STA- 

OP  1977 

,  I  move 

into  the 

Hoiise  on  the 

cor  sideration 

a^end  the 

authorize 

1978  for 

programs. 

The  ques- 

offer^d  by  the 

Rogers)  . 


IN    THE    COMMlrrEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4974,  with  Mr. 
Danielson,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.   (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4974  extends  for 
1  year  without  modification  the  legisla- 
tive authorities  for  the  health  planning 
and  resources  development  programs 
authorized  by  titles  XV  and  XVI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  for  health 
services  research  and  health  statistics 
programs  authorized  by  title  m.  It 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
planning  programs  for  1978  at  the  same 
level  at  which  they  were  authorized  for 
1977.  because  the  planning  authoriza- 
tions are  based  upon  formulas  related  to 
the  population  served  by  the  programs 
supported  and  because  these  are  new 
programs  in  their  initial  implementation 
phase  needing  additional  appropriations 
for  new  agencies  and  activities  as  well  as 
sufficient  appropriations  to  compensate 
for  the  effects  of  inflation  on  existing 
agencies  and  activities.  The  other  pro- 
grams would  be  authorized  at  a  level 
which  Is  115  percent  of  1977's  appropria- 
tion; the  committee  approach  to  long- 
standing stable  programs. 

TiUes  XV  and  XVI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act: 

Require  the  creation  of  a  National 
Council  on  Health  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, specify  national  health  priori- 
ties, and  require  the  development  of  na- 
tional guidelines  for  health  planning; 

Authorize  Federal  support  for  a  sys- 
tem of  local  health  planning  agencies, 
called  health  systems  agencies.  HSA's. 
They  required  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  divide  the  country  into  health 
service  areas  in  accordance  with  speci- 
fied requirements.  This  has  been  done 
with  designation  of  202  areas  throughout 
the  country.  An  HSA  is  then  designated 
for  each  area.  The  legal  structure,  staff- 
ing, governing  body  characteristics, 
functions,  and  responsibilities  of  these 
health  systems  agencies  are  also 
specified; 

Authorize  support  in  each  State  of  a 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency.  SHPDA.  and  specifies  the  struc- 
ture, organization,  functions,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  agencies.  In  Q,ddi- 
tion.  each  State  is  required  to  have  a 
statewide  health  coordinating  council. 
SRCC,  which  is  to  advise  and  supervise 
the  State's  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment agency.  Finally,  provide  authority 


for  six  demonstration  programs  in  State 
rate  regulations; 

Provide  support  for  a  system  of  cen- 
ters for  health  planning  to  serve  as  back- 
up agencies  to  the  HSA's.  and  require- 
ments applicable  to  HEW  respecting 
technical  assistance  to,  and  evaluation 
of,  the  health  planning  programs;  and 

Make  available  grants,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  for  the  modernization  of 
medical  facilities,  construction  of  new 
facilities — inpatient  facilities  may  be  as- 
sisted only  In  areas  of  rapid  recent  pop- 
ulation growth — and  conversion  of  exist- 
ing medical  facilities  for  the  provision 
of  new  health  services.  The  construction 
programs  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agencies  and  the  assistance  is  to  be  used 
only  in  ways  which  are  consistent  with 
health  plans  drawn  by  the  State  agen- 
cies. 

The  law  also  provides  an  extension  of 
the  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  establish  National  Centers  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Health  Statistics, 
and.  acting  through  them,  to  engage  in 
and  support  various  health  services  re- 
search and  health  statistical  activities. 

H.R.  4974  contains  one  quite  Inad- 
vertent violation  of  the  requirements  of 
the  budget  process — we  reduced  an  exist- 
ing authorization  for  fiscal  year  1977  to 
a  lower  level,  which  is  considered  as  pro- 
viding an  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 1  will  at  the  appropriate  time  offer 
an  amendment  to  correct  this. 

These  health  planning  programs  have 
been  undergoing  their  Initial  implemen- 
tation and  development  during  the  last 
2  V2  years.  On  the  whole  the  committee  is 
impressed  that  this  effort  has  proceeded 
satisfactorily.  The  law  requires  the  devel- 
opment of  a  major  new  system  of  social 
institutions  at  the  State  and  areawide 
level  responsible  for  shaping  the  develop- 
ment of  the  health  system  in  accordance 
with  community  needs.  To  write  the  ap- 
propriate regulations  and  develop  the 
necessary  organizations  is  a  large  job 
which  the  committee  feels  has  been  well 
begun  during  this  time.  There  are  criti- 
cisms, most  of  which  are  covered  in  the 
committee's  report  on  the  legislation, 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  variety  of  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation  will  be  desired 
at  such  time  in  the  near  future  as  the 
committee  imdertakes  substantive  revi- 
sion of  it.  In  the  meantime  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  HEW  should  expedite  the 
writing  and  publication  of  regulations, 
the  formal  designation  of  the  planning 
agencies,  and  the  development  and  use 
of  an  effective  evaluation  process  for 
health  system  agencies  and  State 
agencies. 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  act  to  date  has  con- 
cerned the  deficiencies  in  the  regulations 
published  by  the  last  administration  im- 
plementing the  certificate-of-need  provi- 
sions. These  regulations  contain  a 
variety  of  omissions,  such  as  the  omis- 
sion of  home  health  agencies  and  am- 
bulatory care  programs,  which  the  com- 
mittee feels  are  inconsistent  with  the 
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law  and  legislative  history.  We  have  cor- 
responded with  the  new  administration 
and  received  some  assurance  of  changes 
and  assurance  of  continued  study  of 
these  issues  by  the  new  administration. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  be  able  to  provide  policy  to 
the  committee  in  the  near  future  on  the 
appropriate  scope  and  coverage  of  cer- 
tificate of  need  and  indicate  how  much 
of  this  can  be  achieved  without  legisla- 
tive change. 

Particularly  disturbing  was  the  omis- 
sion of  home  health  agencies  from  cover- 
age by  certificate  of  need  since  these  are 
clearly  within  the  legislative  intent,  see 
for  instance  the  conference  committee 
report  on  Public  Law  94-641. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  reasonable  leg- 
islation which  was  supported  by  all  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  during  its 
consideration.  It  allows  the  new  admin- 
istration sufficient  time  to  study  these 
programs  and  develop  their  positions  on 
them  and  for  the  committee  to  respond 
to  those  positions.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. It  extends  for  1  fiscal  year  the 
authorizations  for  the  National  Health 
Planning  and  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974  which  was  signed  into  law 
in  January  of  1975.  The  objective  of  the 
law  is  to  develop  an  effective  planning 
network  at  the  local  level  to  assure 
rational  planning  for  health  services 
and  resources  development. 

This  means,  in  effect.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  one  area  perhaps  there  should  be 
only  one  expensive  cobalt  machine.  In 
that  way  we  can  save  the  county.  States 
or  other  areas  for  which  such  cobalt 
machines  are  used,  a  great  deal  of  money. 
In  other  words,  we  should  have  one  cen- 
ter for  such  expensive  diagnostic  and 
treatment  methods  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  this  legisla- 
tion also  has  to  do  with  the  allocation  of 
hospital  beds  and  of  health  facilities.  It  is 
somewhat  controversial.  There  are  many 
physicians,  and  many  people,  who  do  not 
agree  with  this  legislation  and  there  are 
some  court  cases  involving  it.  However, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
60,000  more  hospital  beds  today  than  we 
should  have.  Each  one  of  those  beds  is 
costing  the  public  about  $30,000  a  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  health 
care  is  so  expensive  today.  I  myself  think 
that  this  bill  is  very  necessary  in  order  to 
save  money  for  the  patient  and  for  the 
people  and  for  the  public  throughout  our 
country. 

Next  year,  I  hope  we  will  review  this 
planning  law  very  carefully. 

In  particular — I  am  interested  in  re- 
evaluating the  appropriateness  of  the 
definitions  in  the  law  of  provider— indi- 
rect provider — and  consumer — as  they 
relate  to  membership  on  the  H-S-A's 
governing  boards.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me  that  some  of  these  categories 
have  been  defined  so  tightly  that  they 
have  excluded  individuals  from  partici- 
pation in  the  category  in  which  they 


ought  to  belong.  Also,  I  think  we  need  to 
reconsider  the  proportionate  representa- 
tion on  these  boards,  called  for  in  exist- 
ing law.  Of  course,  these  are  controver- 
sial issues,  and  we  shall  have  to  consider 
them  carefully. 

The  other  two  programs  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  have  been  part 
of  our  health  laws  for  a  longer  period  of 
time — and  we  have  revised  these  authori- 
ties to  reflect  current  needs  over  the 
years. 

At  this  time — the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  is  involved  in 
research  in  a  number  of  important  areas 
which  relate  to  our  health  care  delivery 
system. 

For  example,  the  Center  has  under- 
taken studies  in  areas  of  financing  and 
distribution  of  health  manpower,  as  well 
as  the  design,  construction,  organization, 
and  costs  of  health  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Their  work  is  valuable  both  to 
Federal  policymakers,  and  to  those  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  who  need  such  in- 
formation for  effective  program  opera- 
tion. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics is  the  other  important  informational 
resource  program  which  will  be  extended 
under  this  legislation. 

It  is  the  principal  organization  within 
the  Government  responsible  for  collect- 
ing health  statistics. 

This  center  is  actively  involved  in  the 
study,  development,  and  maintenance  of 
health  statistical  systems  and  a  variety 
of  specific  programs  on  illness,  accidental 
injuries,  disability,  natality,  mortality, 
health  facilities,  health  services,  and  so 
on. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  exten- 
sion of  all  these  programs  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  as  provided  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  general,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  agreed  to  extend 
all  these  expiring  programs  at  a  level  of 
authorization  which  is  115  percent  above 
the  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation. 

The  one  exception  is  the  health  plan- 
ning legislation.  Since  this  program  is 
not  yet  fully  implemented,  the  committee 
decided  to  recommend  an  authorization 
level  for  fiscal  year  1978  which  is  the 
same  as  the  current  authorization  level 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  Thus,  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  health  planning 
and  resources  development  Is  $431  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Therefore,  the  grand  total  of  this  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  is 
$490,340,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4974,  and  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I  notice  that  in  this  bill,  and  also  in 
the  two  succeeding  bills  that  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee  is  going  to  bring  out 
today,  all  programs  have  been  authorized 
at  a  level  of  15  percent  over  their  fiscal 
year  1977  appropriation  level  to  allow 
for  infiation.  I  have  the  reaction  that 
that  is  a  rather  arbitrary  and  odd  way  of 
assessing  these  programs.  Should  not 
each  one  be  looked  at  on  its  own  merits? 
Has  infiation  gone  up  15  percent  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  these  are  existing  programs, 
the  basic  judgment  as  to  their  validity 
has  been  made.  These  are  simply  a  1- 
year  extension,  as  I  cried  to  explain  in 
my  statement,  and  are  intended  to  allow 
the  administration  enough  time  to  come 
in  and  make  assessments  of  what  they 
want  to  do,  and  to  come  to  the  Congress 
with  their  recommendations.  They  were 
not  prepared  to  do  that  earlier  this  year, 
so  we  determined  that  the  programs 
should  be  extended  pending  a  more  thor- 
ough review  later  this  year.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  this  is  an  authorizing 
measure  and  not  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  With  regard  to  the  15- 
percent  increase,  it  represents  an  in- 
crease over  the  fiscal  year  1977  appropri- 
ation not  the  fiscal  year  1977  authoriza- 
tion. For  many  of  the  programs  we  have 
been  criticized  for  not  providing  higher 
authorizations.  We  have  tried  to  provide 
just  a  1-year  extension  and  will  be  look- 
ing at  them  again  very  soon.  I  might  say 
that,  because  the  health  planning  legis- 
lation is  only  now  being  implemented  we 
have  extended  this  program  at  last  year's 
authorization  level. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  other  words,  the 
gentleman  is  saying  when  it  gets  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  the 
administration  by  that  time  will  pre- 
sumably come  in  with  some  specific 
amounts,  which  may  be  less  than  the  15 
percent? 

Mr.  ROGERS..  Yes.  Furthermore,  we 
will  be  looking  further  at  these  programs 
to  make  any  significant  changes  that  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  STACiGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4974.  the  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Health  Services  Research  and 
Statistics  Extension  Act  of  1977,  and 
urge  its  passage  by  my  colleagues.  This 
is  noncontroversial  legislation  which  ex- 
tends existing  programs  without  substan- 
tive change  for  1  additional  year. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  committee 
in  order  to  meet  the  May  15  deadline 
imposed  by  the  Budget  Act,  and  thereby 
to  give  the  new  administration  time  to 
review  these  programs  and  develop  their 
positions  and  policy  with  respect  to  them. 
This  approach  has  been  supported  by  the 
new  administration  and  by  all  other  wit- 
nesses in  front  of  our  committee  even 
though  some  of  them  would  like  later 
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zatlons  for  planning  grants)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1977,  and  September  30,  1978". 

(b)  Section  1525(c)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  State  health  planning 
and  development  agencies)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1977,  and  September  30,  1978". 

(c)  Section  1526(e)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  grants  for  rate  regula- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  September 
30,  1978". 

(d)  Section  1534(d)  cf  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  centers  for  health  plan- 
ning) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  September 
30,  1978". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1613  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  authoriza- 
tions for  construction)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  September  30,  1978". 

(b)  Section  1640(d)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  area  health  services  de- 
velopment) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  308(1)  (1)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  author- 
izations for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research)  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1975,".  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting after  "1976"  the  following:  " 
824,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  $27,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978". 

(b)  Section  308(1)  (2)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  authorizations  for  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statlstls)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1975,",  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1976"  the  foUowlng:  ",  $27,- 
600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  $31,740,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Section  1903(m)  (2)  (A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  no  payment  shall  be 
made  under  this  title  to  a  State  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  Incurred  by  It  for 
payment  (determined  under  a  prepaid  cap- 
itation basis  or  under  any  other  risk  basis) 
for  services  provided  by  any  entity  which  Is 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  Inpatent 
hospital  services  and  any  other  service  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  or 
(7)  of  section  1905(a)  or  for  the  provision 
of  any  three  or  more  of  the  services  de- 
scribed In  such  paragraphs  unless — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  (or  the  State  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (3))  has  determined 
that  the  entity  is  a  health  maintenance 
organization  as  defined  In  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(11)  less  than  one-half  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  entity  consists  of  Individuals 
who  are  Insured  under  parts  A  and  B  of 
title  XVm  or  recipients  of  benefits  under 
this  title.". 

(2)  Section  1903(m)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(AHU)"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(A)    (U)". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 


(1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  pay- 
me-ts  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  States  for  services  provided — 

(A)  after  October  8,  1976,  under  contracts 
under  such  title  entered  Into  or  renegotiated 
after  such  date,  or 

(B)  after  the  expiration  of  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  such  date, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

(b)  Section  1309(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1977"  the  second  time  It 
occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1979". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1503(b)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "established"  before 
"under  section  1524". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  ISll(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"There"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  section  1536,  there". 

(3)  Section  1511(b)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1535"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof    '1536". 

(4)  Section  1512(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "agencies"  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "agency's". 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section   lS13(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
provision"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"provision". 

(6)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1513(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

(7)  The  margin  of  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1513(b)  of  such 
Act  is  Indented  to  align  with  the  margin 
of  paragraph   (2)   of  such  section. 

(8)  Section  1513(b)(2)(C)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Is  consistent" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "are  consistent". 

(9)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1513(d) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"health  system"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "health  systems". 

(10)  Section  1514  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "public  or"  before  "nonprofit 
private". 

(11)  Section  1515(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "health  services 
area"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "health 
service  area". 

(12)  Section  1521(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "other  than"  and 
all  that  follows  in  such  section  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(13)  Section  1521(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Policy,  Planning," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Planning". 

(14)  Section  1523(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(6),  or  (7)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or   (6)". 

(15)  Section  1526(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "grants"  after  "may 
make". 

(16)  Section  1536(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Territories  In"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Territory  of". 

(17)  Section  1536(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "office"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "officer",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "the  regulation"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "regulations". 

(18)  Section  1602(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1503"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1603". 

(19)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1602 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sup- 
ports" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sup- 
port". 

(20)  Sections  1603(a)(4),  1603(a)(6), 
1603(a)(6),  1904(b)(1)(C),  1604(b)(2)(A) 
(i)  and  1604(c)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "1602(a)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1602". 

(21)  Section    1603(a)(6)    of  such   Act  Is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "(4)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

(22)  Section  1603(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "standards"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "requirements". 

(23)  Section  1610(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1513"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1613". 

(24)  Section  1613  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1510"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1610". 

(25)  Section  1622(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  If  any  loan  to  a  public  entity  under 
this  part  is  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection,  Interes't  paid  on 
such  loan  after  Its  sale  and  any  Interest  sub- 
sidy paid,  under  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (11),  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  loan  which 
is  received  by  the  purchaser  of  the  loan  (or 
the  purchaser's  successor  In  Interest)  shall 
be  included  in  gross  Income  for  the  purposes 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954.". 

(26)  Section  1622(e)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1977". 

(27)  Section  1633(14)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "title  XIV"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  XV". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.  ROGERS 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  :  Page  3, 
beginning  In  line  8  strike  out  "$24,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,"; 
and  beginning  in  line  14  strike  out  "$27,600.- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,". 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  that  simply  makes 
it  conform  with  the  Budget  Act,  and  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman. 

1  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee  in  brief 
colloquy.  With  respect  to  the  HSA's 
which  are  funded  In  here,  I  understand 
that  Dr.  Carter  has  already  informed 
the  House  there  is  some  controversy  that 
naturally  arises  from  implementation  of 
HSA  planning:. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
about  what  the  Impact  of  their  plarmlng 
is  going  to  be  over  the  long  term.  As  I 
understand  presently,  it  deals  with 
whether  or  not  a  local  hospital  desires 
Federal  construction  funds.  However,  It 
is  unclear  what  will  occur  in  the  future 
if  a  local  hospital  decides  not  to  go  along 
with  an  HSA  plan  and  provides  certain 


services  with  their  own  funds.  It  is  not 
clear  now  whether  they  may  be  prohib- 
ited from  receiving  medicare  funds  or 
certain  funds  for  patients  who  would 
normally  be  funded  imder  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  future. 

I  do  not  expect  the  gentleman  to  be 
able  to  tell  me  exactly  what  Is  going  to 
occur  In  this  area,  but  I  did  want  to  take 
this  time  to  lay  out  in  the  record  the 
need  for  legislation  that  Is  required  to 
provide  at  the  local  level,  particularly  for 
small  communities,  the  opportunity  for 
freedom  of  choice  of  providing  services 
which  the  HSA's  might  think  excess,  but 
local  communities  believe  worthy  of 
funding  on  their  own  without  being 
penalized  to  the  extent  of  their  not  being 
able  to  receive  Federal  reimbursement 
for  patients. 

Is  it  the  Intent  of  the  gentleman 
within  this  Congress  to  reflect  on  some 
of  these  concerns,  particularly  as  we  are 
becoming  aware  of  them  In  certain  small 
communities?  Is  this  the  type  of  review 
that  the  gentleman  will  have? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  We  will  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  this  legislation  to  see 
whether  there  should  be  substantive 
changes  to  the  health  planning  law.  This 
bill  constitutes  an  extension  just  for  1 
year.  The  purpose  of  the  HSA's  is  to  re- 
quire local  decisionmaking,  to  insure 
that  health  planning  is  performed  away 
from  Washington  and  is  instead  the 
product  of  a  local  decision  process.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  health  planning 
law  and  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's philosophy. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  because,  even  though  the 
philosophy  Is  to  localize  decisions  and 
I  know  HSA's  are  to  be  structured  in  the 
community  on  a  basis  which  encom- 
passes local  people  within  the  decision- 
making, there  are  certain  communities 
which  have  not  been  represented  or  are 
not  able  to  be  represented  on  the  HSA's. 
They  feel,  even  though  it  is  not  a  Wash- 
ington decision,  that  it  is  a  decision  made 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Washington 
group  and  they  find  it  frustrating. 

Mr  ROGERS.  We  will  look  at  the  gen- 
tleman's concerns.  As  you  know,  under 
the  law,  the  State  must  provide  an  ap- 
peals mechanism,  so  if  local  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  an  HSA  decision  they 
will  have  an  appeals  mechanism  within 
the  State. 

Mr  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Is  that  mecha- 
nism one  whereby  the  committee  feels 
the  individuality  of  every  decision  would 
be  adhered  to  or  protected?  Some  of  the 
communities  feel  they  have  not  been 
looked  at  as  an  Individual  case. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  will  be  glad  to  look 
at  the  gentleman's  particular  situation 
and  any  others  that  arise  before  further 
hearings.  In  my  view,  the  existing  appeals 
mechanisms  allow  local  needs  to  be  fully 
aired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  on  a  related  subject.  The 
Importance  of  local  autonomy  and  local 


decisionmaking  with  regard  to  health- 
related  services  is  of  vital  concern  and 
interest  to  me.  The  area  that  I  represent 
surrounds  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
Cook  County  area.  There  is  a  strong  de- 
sire throughout  this  surrounding  area  to 
maintain  its  independence  and  to  prevent 
domination  by  the  larger  metropolitan 
area  of  Chicago. 

We  seem  to  have  a  relatively  satisfac- 
tory health  service  planning  agency  right 
now.  However,  it  seems  that  the  final  de- 
cision under  the  existing  law  rests  on  or 
is  vested  in  the  State  and  I  wonder  if 
there  is  authority  for  the  local  area  to 
avoid  being  bound  by  the  State's  ultimate 
decision.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  that  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  and  I  would  like  to  be  assured  that 
this  is  inherent  in  this  law — and  that  this 
concept  Is  retained  so  as  to  provide  as 
much  local  decisionmaking  as  possible. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect in  that  we  intended  to  provide  the 
local  area  with  the  decisionmaking  au- 
thority, with  an  appeals  mechanism 
within  the  State  if  there  is  disagreement 
so  it  can  be  resolved  at  that  level. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  also  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion. In  the  composition  of  the  Health 
Service  Planning  Agency,  it  seemed  to  be 
originally  that  any  requirement  for  local 
public  ofHcials  on  the  planning  agency 
was  omitted.  What  is  the  present  status 
with  regard  to  the  requirement  that  local 
public  officials  be  represented? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Local  public  officials  can 
be  and  should  be  and  are  represented. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  There  is  no  particular 
percentage  that  is  specified? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No.  We  have  not  man- 
dated a  particular  percentage  of  local  of- 
ficials; but  we  do  say  they  are  eligible 
and  should  be  represented. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PHn.LlP  BURTON 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  o^ered  by  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton:  Page  8,  insert  after  line  12  the  fol« 
lowing: 

Sec.  7.  Section  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (relating  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  State)  Is  amended  (I)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "Islands."  and  (2)  by  adding  be- 
fore the  period  the  following:  ",  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first,  I  would  like  to  express  my  own 
approbation  of  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  have  made  to  the 
state  of  health  of  the  American  people 
and  its  delivery  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  them  for  having  Included  our 
new  fellow  Americans  in  the  northern 
Marianas  Islands. 

I  would  note  an  unintended  omission 
in  the  definition  of  a  State  and  I  urge 
the  definition  be  completed,  as  this 
amendment  provides,  by  Including  the 
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American  Samoa  and  the 
Territories. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairnkan 
the  gentleman  for  his  comrient 
no  objection  to  this  amendment 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr 

gentlemen  will  yield,  certain^? 
objection  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qufestlon 
the  amendment  offered  by  th 
from  California  (Mr.  PniLLip 

The  amendment  was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are 
amendments?  If  not,  under 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committed 
the  Speaker  having  resume< 
Mr.  Danielson.  Chairman  o 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House 
of  the  Union,  reported  that 
mittee  having  had  under 
the  bill  (H.R.  4974)  to  amen< 

Health  Service  Act  to 

priations  for  fiscal  year  197t  . 
planning  and  related  prograr^s 
to  House  Resolution  450,  he 
bill   back    to    the    House 
amendments  adopted  by  the 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chiir 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  b( 
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Mr.    ROGERS.    Mr. 
unanimous   consent  that  al 
may  have  5  legislative  days 
revise  and  extend  their 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Cljirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  EXTEN- 
SION ACT  OP  197 

Mr.   ROGERS.   Mr.   Speak* 
that  the  House  resolve  itsel 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union  for  the 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4975)  to  ameril 
lie  Health  Service  Act  to 
propria tlons  for  fiscal  year    , 
medical  research  and  related 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questioii 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlepian 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE 

Accordingly  the  House 
Into  the  Committee  of  the 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4975,  with  Mr. 
Danielson  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  this  body  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  authorities  and  au- 
thorizations   of    appropriations    for    1 
year  through  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  the  National 
Cancer   Program,   the   National   Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Program, 
and  National  Research  Service  Awards. 
A  1-year  extension  of  these  programs, 
with  few  minor  substantive  and  techni- 
cal amendments,  is  felt  to  be  appropriate 
in  this  Instance  because  the  timing  would 
permit  the  legislation  to  be  reviewed 
again  shortly  after  the  committee,  the 
new  administration,  and  other  interested 
parties  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
more  substantive  recommendations  on 
these  and  related  program  areas.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment intends  to  consider  these  rec- 
ommendations   during    its    review    and 
consideration  of  legislation  to  substan- 
tially revise  all  of  the  biomedical  research 
authorities.  During  hearings  this  year 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend these  authorities,  the  administra- 
tion's testimony  was  supportive  of  the 
concept  of  extending  these  authorities 
for  1  year. 

The  committee  is  proposing  appropria- 
tions authorization  levels  at  115  percent 
of  the  actual  fiscal  1977  appropriations — 
a  15-percent  increase — for  these  pro- 
grams. These  increases  are  essential  for 
the  continuity  of  these  programs,  for 
their  growth  and  to  offset  increased  costs 
due  to  inflation.  We  propose  a  total  new 
authorization  of  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion. This  is  comparable  to  an  authoriza- 
tion level  of  approximately  $1.68  bUlion 
and  an  actual  appropriations  level  of 
approximately  $1.3  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  these  programs  under  existing 
law.  As  stated  in  the  committee  report, 
we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  have  any  detrimen- 
tal impact  on  the  economy.  Its  authori- 
zation levels  represent  less  than  .24  per- 
cent of  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  all  Federal  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1978. 

The  authorization  levels  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  offer  a  significant  op- 
portunity to  lower  the  economic  and 
social  costs  associated  with  our  Nation's 
most  devastating  diseases  and,  by  sup- 
porting biomedical  training  and  library 
programs.  Insure  the  future  quality  of 
our  national  research  effort  and  the  dis- 
semination of  scientific  knowledge  and 
health  information  to  our  health  care 
system.  The  estimated  economic  cost  of 
cancer  to  this  Nation  in  1976  was  $20 
billion.  The  estimated  total  cost  to  the 


Nation  In  1974  of  cardiovascular,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  was  $57  billion.  The 
programs  authorized  In  the  committee's 
bill  are  designed  to  provide  support  for 
biomedical  research,  training,  education, 
and  other  programs  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce pain  disability,  medical  complica- 
tions, and  economic  costs  associated  with 
these  diseases.  As  new  discoveries  in  the 
prevention,  early  detection,  diagnosis, 
control,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  in 
these  disease  categories  are  translated 
into  our  health  care  delivery  system,  they 
can  result  in  a  decrease  in  both  the 
amount  and  degree  of  illness  and  injury 
and  thus  save  billions  of  dollars  in  asso- 
ciated economic  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  days  of  hearings  were 
held  on  the  proposed  legislation  and  it 
was  reported  by  unanimous  voice  vote  in 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  and  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Our  committee  has  already  seen  evi- 
dence that  these  programs  are  effective 
in  saving  lives  and  economic  costs.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  revealed 
that  from  1970  to  1975  deaths  from  heart 
attack  declined  14  percent.  Hypertensive 
disease  mortality  declined  34  percent. 
Mortality  for  stroke  declined  18  percent. 
Mortality  for  rheumatic  fever  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease  declined  25  percent, 
and  for  congenital  heart  disease  It  de- 
clined 14  percent.  Further,  it  is  estimated 
that  49,000  fewer  deaths  from  cardio- 
vascular disease  occurred  in  1976  com- 
pared to  1974.  This  savings  in  lives  alone 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  lives  that 
could  be  saved  if  all  deaths  from  auto- 
mobile accidents  could  be  avoided. 

For  victims  of  cancer  the  outlook  is 
also  beginning  to  improve.  The  death 
rate  from  Hodgkins  disease  has  de- 
creased 17  percent  since  1970  and  the 
mortality  rate  for  all  forms  of  cancer 
seems  to  be  decreasing  slightly.  Our  sub- 
committee received  testimony  that  1.5 
million  Americans  alive  today  have  been 
cured  of  cancer  and  are  free  of  the 
disease  at  least  5  years  after  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Although  all  these  statistics  seem  to 
indicate  that  we  are  finally  making  some 
breakthroughs  with  respect  to  these  dev- 
astating diseases,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  as  deaths  from  these  diseases 
still  constitute  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  total  causes  of  all  deaths  of 
Americans.  Cardiovascular  diseases  still 
account  for  52.5  percent  of  all  deaths  in 
the  United  States.  The  over  100  forms  of 
cancer  constitute  the  second  leading 
cause  of  deaths  and  emphysema  and 
other  chronic  obstructive  lung  diseases 
constitute  the  fifth  leading  cause  of 
death  from  all  diseases  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  committee  has  reaf- 
firmed the  importance  and  need  for  a 
continuation  of  these  vital  programs  at 
the  authorization  levels  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  particularly  to 
thank  and  commend  the  activity  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Dr.  Carter), 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  his  staff,  whose  In- 
terest   in    these    programs    has    been 
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demonstrated  over  the  years.  In  addi- 
tion, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  for 
his  leadership  on  this  legislation  as 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Finally,  I  want  to  thank  all  the  other 


members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment,  Mr.  Satterfield, 
Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Schetter,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Florid,  Mr.  Maguire.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL,    Mr.   Madigan,    and   Mr.   SKtrBirz, 


for  their  fine  contributions  and  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  you  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  support 
this  legislation  for  the  continuation  of 
these  important  programs. 


biomedical  research  authorizations,  appropriations,  and  obligations,  compared  with  proposed  authorizations  in  H.R.  497S 

Pn  millions  of  dollarj:  fiscal  years) 


1972 

19731 

1974  > 

19753 

1976 

1977 

Au- 
thor-      Appro- 
ized       priated 

115Mrcmt 
1977  ap- 

Programs— Public  Health  Service  Act 

Au- 
thor- 
ized 

Appro- 
priated 

Obli- 
gated 

Au- 
thor- 
ized 

Appro- 
priated 

Obli- 
gated 

Au- 
thor- Aporo- 
ized  pnated 

Obli- 
gated 

Au- 
thor- Appro- 
ized  priated 

Obli- 
gated 

Au- 
thor- Appro- 
ized  priated 

Obli- 
gated 

-  propriation 
proposed, 
1978  au- 
thorized 

390    National  Library  of  Medicine 

25.5 

6.9 

6.9 

27.5 

8.5 

6.6 

8.4 

7.0 

7.0 

17.5 

6.7 

6.7 

20.0 

6.3 

6.3 

20.0 

8 

9.2 

409    Cancer  control  programs 

4100    Other  cancer  programs  > 

20.0 
400.0 

"3718" 

■378."6" 

30.0 
500. 0 

30.0 
462.0 

5.2 
425.2 

40.0 
600.0 

34.0 
493.5 

33.8 
485.4 

53.5 
750.0 

50.1 
630.8 

50.0 
630.8 

68.5 
830.0 

56.1 
693.8 

54.9 
693.8 

88.5 
985.0 

58. 102 
738.662 

66. 81730 
849.46130 

Total   cancer   programs  (title   IV, 
part  A) 

420.0 

378.8 

378.6 

530.0 

492.2 

430.4 

640.0 

527.5 

519.2 

803.5 

680.9 

680.8 

898.5 

749.9 

748.7 

1, 073. 5 

796.764 

916.  27860 

414    Heart,  blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  pre- 
vention and  control 

8.8 
223.8 

25.0 
375.0 

300.0 

13.0 
242.7 

35.0 
425.0 

289.6 

21.3 

265.0 

45.0 
475.0 

318.2 

21.0 
297.2 

10.0 
339.0 

358.6 

25.9 
331.3 

30.0 
273.0 

26.0 
353.  597 

29.9 
406. 63655 

419B    Other  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  programs' 

232.6 

Total  NHL  and  Bl  programs  (titto  IV, 
part  B)    

232.6 

232.6 

400.0 

300.0 

255.7 

460.0 

289.6 

286.3 

520.0 

318.2 

318.2 

349.0 

358.6 

357.2 

403.0 

379.597 

43153655 

472    National  Research  Service  Awards 

207.9 

•62.2 

165.0 

•75.9 

185.0  > 

119.8     ' 

137.770 

NIH  training  programs : 

NRSA 

45.6 
107.7 

.    57.5 
62.5 

99.8 
34.3 

114.807 

Old  training  programs 

185.9 

141.6 

127.  Z 

Total 

185.9 

141.6 

127.2 

153.3 

12a  0 

134.1 

<  Obligations  are  significantly  less  than  appropriations  due  to  impoundment  of  funds. 
-  Excludes  1973  restored  funds. 

'  Includes  old  training  programs. 

<  $7,704,000  ot  construction  tunds  carried  over  to  fiscal  year  1975. 


>  Appropriation  Act  passed  January  1976  under  title  III.  sec.  301.  Authorization  pasted  April 

197oamondinglitlelV.,  sec.  4198. 
•  Includes  NIH  and  ADAMHA. 
'  Includes  NIH,  AOAMHA,  and  nurses  training. 


Mr.  CARTE31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Cancer  Institute; 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute;  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards;  and  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  for  1  year, 
as  our  distinguished  chairman  has  said. 
The  authorizations  are  15  percent  more 
than  the  appropriations  for  the  year 
1977. 

Some  people  may  consider  that  we  are 
not  appropriating  enough.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  if  we  use  what  we  have,  and 
we  have,  and  well,  perhaps  no  more  is 
needed  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  seen  many  things  accom- 
plished by  this  legislation.  For  instance, 
deaths  from  heart  attack  have  dimin- 
ished 14  percent  in  the  1970-75  period. 
At  the  present  time,  52.5  percent  of  the 
deaths  In  this  coimtry  are  due  to  heart 
or  heart-related  vascular  diseases.  We 
have  made  great  progress  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  hypertensive  disease  and 
rheumatic  fever  and  stroke,  we  have  had 
fewer  deaths  and  much  improvement.  It 
is  estimated  that  49  percent  fewer  deaths 
from  cardiovascular  diseases  occurred  in 
1976  as  compared  to  1974.  In  spite  of 
these  accomplishments,  we  must  pro- 
ceed— we  must  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  st-ongly  support  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  FENWICTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Fenv^tick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  medically  in- 
structed enough  to  know  In  which  cate- 


gory Huntington's  disease  might  fall,  but 
I  am  concerned  that  we  should  be  doing 
some  research  in  the  field  of  Hunting- 
ton's Disease. 

I  was  wondering  if  It  was  covered  here 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
included  in  this.  The  gentlewoman  is  re- 
ferring to  Huntington's  chorea,  which  Is 
a  rather  tmusual  disease,  and  there  is 
some  research  going  on  In  that,  but  funds 
are  not  in  this  legislation  for  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  just  for  research 
training.  Actually,  that  falls  imder  the 
genetic  category. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  There  would  be  funds 
for  research  training  in  tliis  field? 

Mrs.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  . 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  time,  for  today  we  approach 
a  subject  which  has  been  important  for 
the  past  years  and  which  shall  remain 
important  until  its  solution  has  been 
found.  This  legislation  today  provides  a 
vehicle  through  which  we  may  proceed, 
if  we  choose  to  do  it. 

The  slogan  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  is  "to  cure  cancer  In  your  life- 
time." The  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
today  is  this:  In  whose  lifetime  shall  a 
cure  for  cancer  be  found? 

May  I  refer  to  a  bill,  the  caption  of 
which  reads  "To  authorize  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  jointly  to  investigate  the 


means  and  methods  for  affording  Fed- 
eral aid  in  discovering  a  ciu-e  for  cancer, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

That  bill  was  introduced  In  1929,  48 
years  ago,  by  Senator  Harris,  of  Cedar- 
town,  Ga.,  the  State  from  which  I  come. 

May  I  refer  you  to  a  more  recent  ac- 
tion of  this  body,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  late  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Rooney,  which  was  passed  by  this  body 
on  July  15,  1970.  The  major  pwrtlon  of 
this  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  TTiat  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  conquest  of  cancer 
is  a  national  crusade  to  be  accomplished  by 
1976  as  an  appropriate  commemoration  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  program  of  cancer 
research  and  for  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment with  which  to  conduct  the  research  and 
for  whatever  other  purposes  are  necessary  to 
the  crusade  so  that  the  citizens  of  this  land 
and  of  all  other  lands  may  be  delivered  from 
the  greatest  medical  scourge  In  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  one  of  us  wants 
to  find  a  cure  for  cancer.  I,  too,  wish  to 
compliment  this  great  subcommittee  for 
the  excellent  progress  that  has  been 
made,  but  I  submit  today,  at  this  hour, 
it  Is  not  enough. 

I  salute  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
for  they  have  been  In  this  battle  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  issue  today  Is  simply: 
How  much  funding,  and  for  how  long? 

Three  years  ago,  I  read  five  para- 
graphs from  an  Atlanta  Journal  article 
of  April  21,  1974,  by  Mr.  (Carles  Sea- 
brook,  in  which  he  talks  about  "A  Place 
To  Die": 
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Among  the  most  unwanted 
lanta  are  dying  cancer  patle, 
been  ruined  financially  by  the 
pitals  don't  want  them,  and 
operators  are  Increasingly 
them. 

As  a  result.  Atlanta's  only 
destitute  cancer  victims,  Our 
petual  Help  operated  by  the  Ca 
Is   being   deluged   with   calls 
who  are  at  the  end  of  their  . 
but  still  want  some  decent  p 
loved  ones  to  die. 


people  in  At- 
ts  who  have 
disease.  Hos- 
turslng  home 
reluptant  to  take 

ree  home  for 
Lady  of  Per- 
hollc  church, 
rom  families 
Inanclal  rope 
ace  for  their 


shiU 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINiOJEY.  I  yield  U 
man  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.   CARTER.   Mr. 

that  line,  if  there  are 

will  not  or  which  do  not 
terminal  cancer.  I  think  thi 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  

feeling  that  they  should  be 
a  catastrophic  insurance  bii: , 
gentleman  will  Join  me.  I 
introduce  surh  legislation. 

Mr.    BRINKLEY.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  _      . 
happy  to  follow  his  leadersljp 
him  in  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  writer 
continued  as  follows: 

"I  wake  up  In  the  middle 
trying  to  decide  who  to  take 
Lady's  director,  Slater  Mary  L 

"We  get  frantic  phone  calls  . 
families  whose  financial  resourcfc 
wiped  out  by  cancer,  and  who  __ 
ed  their  chances  for  any  possible 
medical  aid,"  she  said. 

"Ironically."    said    Sister    _ 
Lady  is  being  fli.'ea  more  and  _ 
curable  cancer  victims  In  thelj 
early  40s — people  who  are 
emment  medical  assistance." 


Chaimjan,  will  the 

the  gentle- 

Chaliman.  along 

instlti  tlons  which 

w|int  to  treat 

is  terrible. 

Personally  it  is  my 
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and  if  the 

certainly  will 
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be  very 
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Chalrm  an 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  „ 
point  which  the  gentleman 
tucky  (Mr.  Carter)  raised. 

That  is  the  point.  It  is  afflictng 
er  people  in  their  most  prodiiptive 
and  in  that  respect  It  is 
No.  1  killer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
900  people  In  this  country  w 
of  cancer,  and  one  In  every 
In  this  room,  according  to 
tistics,  will  die  of  cancer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia 
LEY)  has  expired. 

Mr.  RCXJ2RS.  Mr.  

2  additional  minutes  to  the 
from  Georgia  -Mr.  Erinkley 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr. .. 

continue  with  my  presentation 

Yet  even  in  view  of  this , 

ure,  this  great  loss  of  life  in 
try,  the  Cancer  Institute  rep 
fund  only  about  half  of  the 
approved  cancer  research 
they  receive. 

This  Is  totally  unacceptab^ 
900  people  who  are  going  to 
and  It  should  be  unaccepta 
know  It  is — to  the  Members 
In  this  body  and  whose  lives 
In  one  way  or  another  by 

I  refer  the  Members  now  to 
printout  which  I  Just  ._ 
are  approved  but  unfunded  ^ 
the  Cancer  Institute  for  1 
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remember,  any  one  of  these  projects 
might  well  be  the  project  which  could 
produce  a  cure  for  cancer  or  some  pre- 
ventive treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  single  line  that 
is  seen  on  this  printout  Is  an  approved 
but  unfunded  oroject  for  the  last  year. 
I  will  ask  the  Members  to  look  at  it.  Look 
at  this  paper.  This  is  the  printout,  every 
line  of  which  represents  an  approved  but 
unfunded  project  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  What  are  we  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
today  that  has  open-ended  authority.  It 
provides  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  witnesses  will  come  in  again,  and 
they  will  testify  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  would  be  shameful  to 
retrogress  below  the  authority  which  we 
had  last  year  for  this  Institute.  The  sub- 
committee chairman  has  already  stated 
that  the  15  percent  of  the  appropriations 
is  less  than  the  authority  approved  by 
this  body  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  change  that, 
and  during  the  amending  process  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide  such 
funding  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  address  this  most 
Important  project. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me 
In  support  of  H.R.  4975,  the  Biomedical 
Research  Extension  Act  of  1977.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
programs  and  authorizations  for  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  for  cancer, 
heart,  blood  vessel,  limg,  and  blood  dis- 
eases, and  for  National  Research  Service 
awards  and  has  the  administration's  sup- 
port. 

H.R.  4975  was  reported  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  after  being  reported 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  En- 
vironment which  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  it  this  year. 

The  committee  bill  would  extend  these 
programs  to  continue  for  1  year  so  that 
the  new  administration,  and  other  In- 
terested parties,  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  these 
programs  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  committee  to  consider  when  it 
takes  up  legislation  in  the  near  future  to 
substantiaUy  revise  biomedical  research 
authorities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  vitally  important 
to  our  Nation  that  these  programs  con- 
tinue without  interruption.  They  are  of 
critical  importance  to  the  public  health. 
They  are  designed  to  provide  support  for 
research,  training,  demonstration,  and 
education  for  our  national  effort  In  re- 
ducing devastating  pain,  disability,  and 
medical  complications  resulting  from 
cancer,  heart,  blood  vessel,  and  blood 
diseases. 

Cancer  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
intolerable  diseases  afflicting  people  and 
causes  family  disruption  as  well  as  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  economic  loss. 
Deaths  from  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  continue  to  be  the  annual 
leading  cause  of  all  deaths  in  the  United 
States.  Emphysema  and  other  chronic 
obstructive  lung  diseases  constitute  the 
fifth  cause  of  death  from  all  diseases. 


We  have  made  great  progress  in  con- 
trolling these  diseases  and  in  saving  lives 
of  Americans  afflicted  by  them.  However, 
much  more  research  needs  to  be  done  if 
we  are  ever  to  develop  effective  methods 
to  prevent  these  diseases  or  cure  individ- 
uals afflicted  by  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  urge  you  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
favorably  for  this  legislation— which  is 
so  important  to  all  people  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act,  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Act,  and  certain  other 
measures. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  which  over- 
sees the  budgets  of  these  vital  biomedical 
research  programs,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  tremendous  advances  being 
made  in  this  area. 

Major  advances  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  areas,  but  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion just  a  few  of  them.  New  methods 
have  been  developed  for  the  utilization  of 
ultrasound  as  a  diagnostic  technique  for 
breast  and  other  types  of  cancer  which 
until  now  depended  upon  the  use  of  io- 
nizing radiation.  Clinical  trials  have  been 
initiated  with  a  new  antitumor  agent 
demonstrating  a  high  degree  of  effective- 
ness in  a  variety  of  experimental  tumor 
systems.  Combination  chemotherapy  has 
brought  about  significant  improvements 
in  the  rate  of  remission  and  survival  from 
lung  cancer. 

In  the  cancer  control  area,  a  national 
effort  has  been  established  to  assist  in 
the  timely  transfer  of  research  knowl- 
edge. Programs  assist  community  hos- 
pitals and  local  physicians  to  implement 
optimal  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
techniques.  And  we  are  seeing  major 
progress  in  earlier  detection  and  thus 
better  survival  rates  for  cancer  patients. 
For  more  than  50  years  heart  and 
blood  vessel  diseases  have  been  the  major 
cause  of  death  in  this  country.  They  now 
account  for  54  percent  of  all  deaths  an- 
nually. An  estimated  30  million  Ameri- 
cans have  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  resulting  in  a  huge  burden  of 
acute  and  chronic  illness  and  disability. 
The  work  of  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute  has  been  instriunen- 
tal  in  reducing  the  mortality  rate  from 
such  diseases.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  is  in  hypertension 
and  hypertensive  heart  disease.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Institute's  program, 
tiiere  has  been  over  a  50 -percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  total  patient  visits  to 
physicians  for  such  diseases.  Despite  the 
need  for  more  research,  the  state  of  the 
art  now  exists  to  control  most  hyperten- 
sion and  reduce  its  complications — a 
tribute  to  the  research  and  control  efforts 
sponsored  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  extended 
in  this  bill  are  among  the  most  worth- 
while in  the  Federal  budget.  The  annual 
cost  to  this  Nation  of  cancer  and  heart 
disease  easily  exceeds  $50  billion.  And 
that  does  not  attempt  to  measure  the 
tragedy  of  human  life  lost,  upon  which 
no  price  can  be  placed. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  worked  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  which  I 
serve  to  try  to  see  that  adequate  levels 
of  funding  have  been  provided  for  these 
programs,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  I 
urge  the  extension  of  these  vital  research 
prc^rams  through  the  adoption  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  under  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4975 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Biomedical  Research  Extension  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  390(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (relating  to  authorizations  for 
medical  libraries)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1975,",  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting after  1976"  the  following:  ".  and 
$9,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978". 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  409  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  authoriza- 
tions for  cancer  control  programs)  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1976,",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  669,116,150  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.   1978". 

(2)  Section  410C  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
authorizations  for  programs  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute)  Is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1976;".  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1977"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1977;  and 
$847,162,450  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978". 

(b)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  408 
(b)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  national  cancer 
research  and  demonstration  centers)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ";  but  support  un- 
der this  subsection  (other  than  support  for 
construction)  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000  per 
year  per  center.",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period  and  the  following:  "The  aggregate 
of  payments  (other  than  payments  for  con- 
struction) niade  to  any  center  in  support 
of  such  an  agreement  for  Its  costs  (other 
than  Indirect  costs)  described  in  the  first 
Fentence  may  not  exceed  $5,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year,  except  that  If  in  any  fiscal  year 
there  is  an  Increase,  as  reflected  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the  costs  of  a  center 
for  which  payments  may  be  made  under  such 
an  agreement,  the  aggregate  of  payments  in 
such  year  for  such  center  may  exceed  $5.- 
000,000  to  Include  such  Increase  and  any 
such  increase  In  any  preceding  fiscal  year 
for  which  payments  were  made  to  such  cen- 
ter under  such  an  agreement  to  the  extent 
that  such  Increase  resulted  In  payments  In 
excess  of  $5,000,000.  As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'construction'  does  not  Include  the 
acquisition  of  land,  and  the  term  'training' 
does  not  Include  research  training  for  which 
fellowship  support  may  be  provided  under 
section  472.". 

(2)  Section  410B(a)(l)  of  such  Act  (re- 
latini?  to  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board)  Is  amended  (A)  by  inserting  "Policy" 
after  "Technology",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"(or  his  designee)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(or  their  designees) ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  414(b)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  author- 
izations for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood    disease    prevention    and    treatment 


programs)  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1976,",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1977"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $29,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978". 

(2)  Section  419B  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute)  Is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1976,".  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  19.77"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $406,636,550  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978". 

(b)(1)  Section  415(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
(relating  to  national  research  and  demon- 
stration  centers)    Is   amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "diseases  and  for  re- 
search In  the  use  of  blood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts and  In  the  management  of  blood  re- 
sources" In  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "and  blooC  vessel  diseases", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  blood  vessel  diseases, 
research  in  the  use  of  blood  products,  and 
research"  In  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "diseases  and  research,  in  the 
use  of  blood  products  and". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  415(b) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  national  research 
and  demonstration  centers)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  any  year"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows in  such  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "In  any  fiscal  year, 
except  that  If  In  any  fiscal  year  there  Is  an 
Increase,  as  reflected  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  LalK>r  Sta- 
tistics, In  the  costs  of  a  center  for  which 
payments  may  be  made  under  such  an  agree- 
ment, the  aggregate  of  payments  In  such 
year  for  such  center  may  exceed  $5,000,000 
to  Include  such  Increase  and  any  such  In- 
crease In  any  preceding  fiscal  year  far  which 
payments  were  made  to  such  center  under 
such  an  agreement  to  the  extent  that  such 
Increase  resulted  In  payments  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000.". 

(3)  Section  417(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Advisory  Council)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"National  Science  Foundation"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy". 

(4)  Section  419A(a)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  administration)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "made  pursuant  to  section  414". 

(5)  (A)  Section  415(b)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  national  research  and  demonstration 
centers)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five 
years"  each  place  It  occurs  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  coop- 
erative agreements  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 416(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Section  472(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (relating  to  National  Research 
Service  Awards)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1976,",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  J  977,  and 
$137,770,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrEE  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc,  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord because  they  are  basically  technical 
in  nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Page  4,  line  14,  Insert  "into  blood."  after 
"research". 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  14  through  21. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    BRINKLEY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brinkley:  On 
page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "$69,116,150"  and  in- 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "$847,162,- 
450"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary". 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

It  is  a  spinoff,  as  it  were,  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  211,  the 
vehicle  being  the  offering  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  provide 
a  brief  background  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  which  was  created  in  1938. 
with  the  identical  clause,  "such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary"  authorization. 

All  subsequent  institutes  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  were  created 
with  "as  necessary"  authorizations. 

The  National  Cancer  Act  created  a 
conquest  of  cancer  program  in  1971  and 
authorized  yearly  dollar  amounts  for  the 
Institute.  The  Heart  Institute  also  was 
changed  later. 

The  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation  is 
$1,073.5  mUUon. 

The  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation  is 
$814  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  review  that 
just  for  a  moment.  The  fiscal  year  1977 
authorization  is  $1,073,500,000.  The  1977 
appropriation  is  $814  million. 

Now  we  go  to  the  1978  cancer  authori- 
zation request  from  the  committee,  of 
$937  million,  which  Is  below  the  current 
authorization,  and  that  is  wrong.  It  cer- 
tainly should  match  it,  and  we  can  match 
it  and  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  the  actual 
amoimt  of  funding  if  we  go  to  the  "such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary"  as  it  formerly 
was. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  there  is  no  bargaining  room  for 
appropriations.  If  a  request  for  $937  mil- 
lion is  made  and  allowed  to  stand,  the 
House  will,  following  tradition,  cut  that 
very  severely.  The  $937  million  figure 
would  provide  only  a  15 -percent  increase 
over  this  year's  appropriation.  That  is  a 
compromise,  and  the  Cancer  Institute  Is 
likely  to  wind  up  with  something  less 
than  the  cost-of-living  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Arthur  James,  the 
past  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  made  this  statement,  which  I 
think  is  really  important: 
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The   Ideal   chemical    could 
that  woiild  be  effective  In 
or  a  vaccine  could  be  developei  [ 
that  would  actually  prevent 


be   developed 

kllllx  g;  cancer  cells 

at  any  time 


cqncer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  said  thit  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  those  disco  r^eries. 

How  soon  depends  on  ho  tr  badly  you 
and  I  want  it  and  how  muih  eCfort  we 
are  willing  to  make  and  hov  much  sup- 
port we  are  willing  to  give  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  ta  king  about 
funding.  He  is  not  talking  a  >out  a  mod- 
erate level  of  funding  either  He  is  talk- 
ing about  accelerated  f  undin  ;,  about  the 
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same  crusade  that  the  late  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Rooney,  talked 
about  back  in  1970.  How  soon  and  how 
much  depend  upon  what  you  and  I  want 
to  give  In  terms  of  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  remind  the 
Members  of  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  the  man 
who  has  been  called  a  valuable  natural 
resource,  who  discovered  the  red  blood 
cell  abnormality  which  causes  sickle  cell 
anemia,  who  could  not  even  get  a  $37,000 
grant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  evidence,  this 
printout,  line  by  line,  before  us,  of  other 


researchers  who  did  not  make  it  simply 
because  their  projects  were  considered  to 
be  of  low  priority. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  show  the  Members  the  summary 
here,  which  this  adds  up  to,  in  terms  of 
money  and  in  terms  of  projects.  The  to- 
tal unfimded  projects  which  have  been 
approved  as  valid  is  1,543.  The  total 
amount  needed  to  fimd  them  would  have 
been  $126,362,000,  which  would  have 
been  very  well  spent. 

I  include  the  following: 
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l.AI 

l.A 

l.AI 

1.AI 

l.A 

l.A 

1.A 

l.A 

1.AI 

1.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

1.A 

1.A 

l.AI 

1.A 

l.AI 

1.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

1.A 

l.AI 

1.AI 

IJtX 


A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A 

A  23 

A 

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  


26,287 

74,658::::::;:::::::;:::;: 

50,000 

24,682 

30,775 

18,000 

24,500 

33,608 

66,030 

35,803 

33,553 

24,800 

53,690 

29,273 

38,980 

26.942 

35,910 : 

28,243 

31,704 

58,480 

23,899 

22,289 

21,900 

40,700 0 

34,088 

24,000 

27,750 

42,815 

30,647 

47,563 

50,000 

36,669 

28,421 ". 

19,369 

25,047 

64,980 0 

153,692 

25,757 

75,280 

75,401 

56,276 

27.879 

35,808 

28,275 '.; 

41,359 

34,566 ' 

21,562 

31,715 ; 

53,474  

47,034  

59.961  

48,660  

43,995 

44,430 

30.000  

64,516  

40,189  

61.373 „ 

48,016  

33,320  

47,736  

29,640  

27,939  

27.262  

64,351  

35,464 

53,620 

52,065 

33,049 „ 

20.051  

66.765  

19,256 

34.761  

30,000 0 

26,680  

47.962  

33.893 

28,096  

21,690 


34,698 27,322  0146118001 

98,548 50,200  0396463801 

66,000 ,...        50,000  0010556601 

32,580 24,628  0443490301 

40.623 32,314  0163972901 

23.760 18.500  0417584801 

32, 340 25,  500  0229370801 

44,  362 33,  933  0430578304 

87.159 59,112  03%463801 

47,259 28,150  0366218701 

44.289 37,343  0210820102 

32, 736 25,  890  0050577505 

70,870 49,213  0079140901 

38.640 28,165  0302021601 

51,453 35,648  0335992614 

35,563 28,920  0335992619 

47,401 38,062  0440578403 

37,280 0  0396461901 

41,849 30,339  0071860101 

77. 193 63, 158  0235249701 

31,546 24,659  0093499801 

29,421 24,855  0470353201 

28,908 21.900  0337518401 

53,724 35,700  5209116201 

44.996 36,782  0235249701 

31. 680 25. 000  0335966005 

36,630 27,850  0339632301 

56,515 41,566  0071860101 

40,454 29,789  0100513802 

62,783 48,359  0210820102 

66,000 50,000  0050222503 

48,403 36,554  0335992616 

37,515 27,172  0150577805 

25,567 25,751  0245365652 

33,062 13,376  0057636101 

85.773 69.030  5209116201 

202,873 121,602  0500046001 

33,999 26,651  0396463801 

99,369 77,916  0440578404 

99,529 63,153  0156796301 

74,284 59,540  0337518401 

36,800 27,879  0105221250 

47,266 28,493  0342221101 

37,323 29,283  0338455007 

54,593 31,759  0440578406 

45,627 29,689  0061727110 

28,461 21,799  0331605017 

41.863 34,252  0058042701 

70.585 38,406  0317168750 

62.084 45,346  0267915401 

79,148 61,121  0051514301 

64,231  45,986  0500046001 

58,073 39,532  0217493601 

58.647 22.945  0335992616 

39,600 30,000  0337047101 

85,161  59,415  0430578304 

53,049 39,129  0366218701 

81,012 63,472  0198424601 

63,381  47,003  0245365601 

43.982  35,000  0226116101 

63,011  40,047  0145225001 

39.124 37,760  0100513806 

36,879 29,000  0401003201 

35.985 28,107  0335992616 

84,943 59,719  0450514002 

46,812 40,735  0057303601 

70,778 49,808  0050577503 

68,725 54,310  0207096501 

43,624 35,438  0500578503 

26,467 25,138  0500578503 

88,129 64.842  0325897601 

25,417 15,907  0073201501 

45,884 17,845  0100513807 

39,600 30,000  6405797202 

35.217 25,894  0362350301 

63,309 48,698  0440578418 

44,738 28,829  0105221250 

37,086 36.033  0100513807 

28,630 23,431  0393133101 


March  31,  1977 


Grant  No.  and  principal  Investigator 
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BD.        Budget    SB      CA 
DTE        period    AT      AT 


19495-01       Lee,  John  A 06 

19498-OlAl    Mukherji.  Bijay J7 

19507-OlAl    Oberley.  Larry '  J7 

19511-01        Baxter.  C  Stuart 06 

19518-OlAl    Kalter.  Harold "'  J7 

19522-01        Elias,  Peter  M '"  06 

19577-OlAl    Herzig.  Geotire "  j7 

195%-OlAl     Rotman,  Marvin J7 

19612-OlAI    Tereba,  Allan  M """'  J7 

19614-OlAl     Liu,  Hsiao-Su J7 

1%29-OlAl     Fry,  Francis  J J7 

19661-OlAl    Gabbay,  Edmond J7 

19695-OlAl    Levino,  Ruth  R J7 

19718-OlAl    Stinnett,  J  Dwi '"  J7 

19746-OlAl    Vadlamudi,  Babu I'"  J7 

19758-01    Yi.  PonN 06 

19812-OlAl    MacDonald,  A  B """  J7 

19820-OlAl    Berth,  Rolf  F J7 

19859-OlAl     Hill.  Lucius  D :"'  J7 

19891-01    Kriss,  Joseph  P 06 

19897-01    Alberts,  David '  06 

19904-OlAl    Peters,  Howard J7 

19920-OlAl    Rosenberg.  Barb 06 

19945-01    Crist.  Delanson 06 

19950-OlAl    Gottlieb.  Maris J7 

19983-OlAl    Lis,  Adam  W '  "  J7 

20017-OlAl    Rajewsky,  Manfr  F J7 

20041-OlAl     Hogan,  Edward  L 06 

20048-01    Greene,  William 06 

20049-01    Stock.  Leon  M 06 

20055-01    Panel,  Amos  F 06 

20088-01    Witz,  Isaac  PF '  06 

20108-OlAl    Chang,  Robert  S 06 

20109-OlAl    Galant,  Stanley 06 

20113-OlAl    Capra,  J  Donald 06 

20122-01     Armstrong,  Rosa 06 

20126-01    Ginsburg,  Haim  F 06 

20137-01    Gracy.  Robert  W '"' j? 

20144-01    Skibba.  Joseph... 06 

20151-01    Talaty.  Erach  R 06 

20153-01    Engef.  Eric .  06 

20154-01    Kersey,  John  H J7 

20155-01    Brawn.  R  James 06 

20157-01    Humphreys,  Robe J7 

20160-01    Hirschman,  Shal .'..  06 

20166-01    Criss,  Wayne  E 06 

20167-01    Normann  Sigurd 06 

20184-01    Simon.  Edward  H 06 

20188-01    Hayry,  Pekka  J  F 06 

20191-01    Byfield.  John  E 06 

20199-01    Fujimori.  Eiji 06 

20201-01    Katz,  Morris  F 06 

20202-01    Butler.  George 06 

20211-01    Dodge.  Alice  H '  "   06 

20213-01    Negin,  Michael 06 

20217-01    Berteaud.  Andre  F 06 

20218-01    Daniels,  IVIalcol "  06 

20219-01    Litwack,  Gerald "  "  06 

20220-01    Waite,  Manlynn 06 

20221-01    Hoffman,  Robert 06 

20237-01    Carper.  William ""  06 

20241-01    Furth... j" 

20245-01    Alexander,  C .:::::""""  06 

20256-01    Anderson.  Norma "  06 

20257-OlAl    Wong,  Chiu-ming  F J7 

20262-01    Gusdon,  John  P..  '  06 

20267-01    Weiss,  Noel  S 06 

20274-01    Erickson.  John 06 

20278-01     Hercules,  K 06 

20279-01    Wells,  Robert  0 06 

20281-01    Wheeler.  Glynn '  "'  06 

20285-01     Marvell,  Elhot...     .  06 

20286-01    Ceriani,  Robert 06 

20289-01    Uyeki,  Edwin  M....  06 

20291-01    Castle,  Raymond :. J7 

20293-01     Logue,  Marshall 06 

20294-01     Levy,  Daniel 06 

20297-01    Juchau,  Mont  R 06 

20298-01    Costlow,  Mark  E  06 

20300-01    Gasic,  Gabriel    .  '  '. 06 

20301-01     Unks.  KarlW ; 06 

20304-01    Lyie.  Robert  E 06 

20305-01    Wolberg.  William 06 

20307-01    Griffin,  Martin...            .               '  '"'  06 
20308-01    Abul-Hajj,  Yusu  06 

20311-01  Miller,  R.  Biyan :::::::": oe 

20316-01  Champoux,  James 06 

20317-01  Weintraub.  H 06 

20334-01  Feder.  Bernard 06 

20335-01  Gerard,  Gary  F .        06 

20338-01  Knowles,  H....  06 

20339-01  preedy,  John  R.. .:.:.::;;:;;;;::""■  oe 

20340^)1    Hoflee/P 06 

SlJli!  "^"v.  ^'"art  8 :.;.::::""■  o? 

»!«:«     i'ntz,  Barry  R ;  06 

Z0350-01     Turner,  Robert  06 

20351-01     Hohmann,  Philip.;;". 06 

20352-01  Craig,  Hessiy  c :;;;:;::":"  oo 

20354-01  Rittenhouse,  H 06 

20356-01  Stellwagen.  R ;;;;;"'"  06 

20358-01  Adir,  Joseph.  06 

20359-01  Astrin,  Susan  M ;;:;"; 06 

ZW63-01  Kramer.  Simon 06 

20368^)1  Uavitt,  Wendell ;;;;;  06 


Type/ 

program/  OFM  LT 

thrust  0/1  Na 


076         EP       1.AI 

047         IM       1.A 

047         RA      1.A 

056  AF      CG       l.AI 

017         CL       1.A 

056         TB      1.AI 

047         CL       1.AI 

047,         RA       1.A 

047  VO       1.AI 

057         CL       l.A 

047  RA       l.A 

027  DD       1.AI 

047  DD       1.AI 

047  IM       l.A 

057  BH      CG       1.AI 

076  RA       l.A 

047  IM       l.AI 

047  IM       l.A 

047  CL       1.A 

056         TB      l.A 

056         DD      l.AI 

067         DO      l.A) 

126         TB      l.AI 

066         DO      l.AI 

047         EP       l.AI 

047  TB       l.AI 

017  AD       CG       1.A 

017  IM       l.AI 

056  IM       l.AI 

0%  AF       CG       lA 

017         VO      l.A 

086         IM       l.A 

126         IM       l.A 

126         IM  l.A 

076         IM  l.A 

126  AC       CG  l.A 

097A27 IM  l.AI 

096  TB  l.AI 

106  CL  1.AI 

027  DO  l.AI 

126         TB  l.AI 

096 IM  l.A 

126         IM  l.AI 

0% IM  l.A 

096         VO  l.AI 

126         TB  l.AI 

076  TB  l.A 

0%         VO  l.AI 

096  IM  1.A 

126  IM  l.AI 

126  AB      CG  l.AI 

066  AE       CG  l.AI 

096         DD  1.AI 

096  TB  l.AI 

106         DR  l.AI 

017  DR  l.AI 

096  RA  l.A 

096  AG      CG  l.A 

017  VO  l.A 

096  AA      CG  l.A 

017  TB  l.AI 

106  BE      CG  l.A 

096  AA      CG  l.A 

076         IM  l.A 

047  DD  l.AI 

126 IM  l.AI 

126  EP  l.AI 

126  TB  l.AI 

096  VO  l.AI 

017  VO  l.A 

016 DD  l.A 

0%  DD  l.A 

126  DR  l.AI 

017  DD  l.A 

096  DD  l.AI 

126         DO  l.AI 

126  TB  l.AI 

106  AG       CG  l.AI 

106  BE       CG  l.A 

126         TB  l.AI 

017  TB  l.AI 

096  AA      CG  l.AI 

017         DD  l.AI 

126  TB  l.AI 

096  BE      CG  l.AI 

096         DD  l.AI 

017  VO  l.AI 

126  VO  l.A 

106  RA  l.AI 

126  VO  l.A 

096  RA  l.AI 

096  BE       CG  l.AI 

017  TB  1.AI4 

017  TB  l.A 

017         TB  l.AI 

096  TB  l.A 

126         TB  1.A 

017  TB  l.A 

126         IM  l.A 

126         TB  l.AI 

096  Al       CG  l.AI 

126         VO  l.AI 

076         RA  l.A 

017  BE      CG  1.A 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A     . 

A     . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


Direct  ccst   Direct  Indirect 

reccm-     ccst     cost   Total  cost 
mended  awarded  awarded   unfunded 


Future 
1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 


191, 742 

41,938 

37.899 

37.455 

49,302 

26.010 

48. 180 

90. 107 

55.243 

55.659 

71. 194 "" 

35.  052 ■ 

28,704 

27,981  

43.380 _ 

23,204 

51,196 "■ 

44,486 

80.841  '.'""" 

80.107  

45,214 

32, 189 

34,810 

28,110 ' 

99,946 

42,450 

39.280 

52.964 

22.618 

23.956  '"" 

30,120., 6" 

52,160 0 

44.378 

30.167  

36.  %0  

45.237 

42.100 0 

22.350 

34,622  "." 

30,351  

22.804 

50.000 

51,054 "" 

26,510  

34,600 

42.400 

39.000 ::::;:"" 

25,744 

58.900 '   T 

24.775 

49.660 

56.867 0 

28,368 

48.043 

61,460 

114.900 "d' 

47,891  

46.223 

48,045 

29,884 

32,768 

38,600 

28.562 

49.027 

30,900 

62.958 '."  ■ 

140,675 

40,900 

32.  150 

69.127 

79,823 

30,605 

64.709 """ 

32.615  

32,483 

24.482  

59.019 

92.371  ;"" 

34.971  

60.452 

40.095  ";■ 

27.645 

38,252 

20.000 

10.700 

26,240 

33,576 

52.802 

43,284 

47.823  ■ 

26,863  

28, 100 

43,800 

26,391 

18.915 

34,612  

50.921 

37.994 

31,190 

31.003 

36,000  

35,750 

34.500 

34.279  


Future 
year 
recom- 
mended 


State/ 

institute 

cost 


253,099 173,344 

55,358 45,293 

50,026 28.767 

49,440 35.524 

65,078 49.352 

34,  333 26,  940 

63.597 48,452 

118,941  91,268 

72,920 39,074 

73.469 60.595 

93.976 65.524 

46.268 34.052 

37,889 28,704 

36,934 29.407 

57.261  36,699 

30,629 23,088 

67,578 55,285 

58,721  47,426 

106,710 80.841 

105,741  65.459 

59.682 49.960 

«,489 34  120 

45,949 36,013 

37.105 30.258 

131,928 127,954 

56,034 43,250 

51,849 39.280 

69.912 53.743 

29.855 23  393 

31,621 23  956 

39.758 34  564 

68.851  59,979 

58.578 44.386 

39,820 32,872 

48.787 37.705 

59.712 47,285 

55,572  38.700 

29,502 23,100 

45,701  36.888 

40,063 30,261 

30.101  24,154 

66.000 50.000 

67.391  58.915 

34,993 27,206 

45,672 34,080 

55,968 42,100 

51,480 41.340 

33.982 28.595 

77,748 51,150 

32,703 27,525 

65.551  49,600 

75.064 49.764 

37,445 28,717 

63,416 43,457 

81, 127  71,  722 

151,668 37,200 

63,216 33,229 

61,014 43,823 

63,419 39.760 

39,446 21,757 

43,253 25,099 

50,952 38.600 

37,701  _  25,903 

64,715 51,951 

40,788 30.900 

83,104 61,286 

185,691 112,620 

53,988 43,814 

42,438.. 16,900 

91,247 64.062 

105,366 78,291 

40,398 28,975 

85,415 77,036 

43,051 35,019 

42.877 34,238 

32,316 25.910 

77.905 57,461 

121,929 64,694 

46.161  32,465 

79,796 68,149 

52.925 22,955 

36,491  26,315 

40,492 42,077 

26,400 20,000 

14, 124 11, 000 

34,636 23.124 

44,320 32.960 

69,698 42,442 

57,134 44.101 

63,126 50,774 

35,459... 28,504 

37,092 28,100 

57,816 41,700 

34,836 24,909 

24,967 24,783 

45,687 23,887 

67,215 27,640 

50,152 30,579 

41,170 43,523 

40,923 29,003 

47,520 35,762 

47,190 33,570 

45,540 0 

45,248 37,841 


0480861001 

0220130301 

0163972901 

0361569401 

0360615001 

0050577508 

0269083901 

0335949901 

0437893501 

0226948301 

0150666501 

0100513806 

0220894901 

0361569401 

0100513804 

0142052001 

0223212902 

0174206604 

0480861001 

0058046501 

0030490201 

0058042701 

0337518401 

0092869001 

0198424601 

0386297007 

4391094601 

0417575301 

0079420201 

0141413601 

5203283201 

5208234901 

0050577503 

0050577504 

0440578404 

0050577508 

5203999501 

0446108501 

0500046001 

0179262501 

0438721001 

0245365601 

0057375801 

0220850903 

0331605015 

0093499801 

0100513806 

0156797301 

4153298401 

0050222503 

0220478001 

3159441101 

0100513806 

0051074501 

0392205901 

4201303401 

0386297004 

0398240301 

0440578403 

0325895701 

0179262501 

0331742301 

0010104501 

0214134401 

3154793702 

0349021201 

0480861001 

0399351801 

0065720901 

0500578503 

0017657001 

0386297004 

0051514301 

0174206604 

0450951901 

0210820103 

0057636101 

0489087701 

0437893501 

0396463801 

0335992616 

0300830102 

0500578503 

0376239610 

0245365601 

0050577503 

0489087701 

0316661401 

0057636101 

0267915401 

0489082001 

0112384501 

0396562601 

0220130301 

0340578206 

0079140901 

033596600S 

0210820103 

0235249701 

0057636101 

0210820104 

0393670801 

0394050801 

0361569401 
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TRADITION  PROGRAM— ROI— NEW— C  intlnued 


20380-0 

M383-0: 

20392-0 

20393-0 

20402-0 

20411-0 

20412-0 

2041S-O; 

20420-0 

20425-0 

20426-0 

20427-0 

20430-0 

20434-0: 

20454-0 

20455-0 

20456-0 

20457-0 

20458-^) 

2046O-0 

20465-0 

20467-0 

23468-0 

20474-0 

20475-0 

20476-0 

20477-0 

20481-0 

20488-0 

20489-0 

20491-0 

20492-0 

20495-0 

20498-0 

20502-0 

20504-0 

20505-0 

20508-0 

20511-0: 

20522-0 

20541-0 

20547-0 

20550-0 

20552-0 

20554-0: 

20561-0 

20562-0 

20566-0 

20570-0 

2u577-0 

20580-0 

20583-0 

Z0587-0 

20589-0 

20590-0 

20591-0 

20S93-0 

20596 -0 

20b00-0 

20602-0 

20604-0 

20606-0 

20608-0 

i06i9-0 

70621-0 

2J622-0 

2U624-0 

i0628-0 

20630-0 

206M-0 

20636-0 

?%37-0 

20638-0 

20639-0 

20641-0 

20646-01 

20653-0 

20684-0 

2fi667-0 

20668-0 

20670-0 

20672-01 

20673-0 

20675-0 

20676-0 

20677-0 

20678-O 

20683-0 

20693-0 

20694-0 

20695-O 

20b96-0 

20701-0 

20704-O 

20707-0 

207O9-O 

207 1 4-0 

20718-0 

10719-0 


Rao,  Dandamudi 

McGowan,  Larry 

Levinson,  W 

Budinjer.  T 

IVIathews,  C 

Huebner,  F.  Kay 

G«ar,  Adrian  R 

Coiwin,  Laurenc 

Allen,  Howard  J 

Acton,  Edward  M... 

Jasmin,  Claude  F 

Chinnadurai,  Go 

Freeman,  M.  Jame 

Burk,  Peter  G.  

Chan,  Samuel  H 

\*/lson,  Stephen 

Brubaker,  Georg 

Bucovaz,  Edsel 

Russell,  Percy 

Chu,  Shih-Hsi.  , 

Cohen,  Jordan  L 

Cheung.  Aujusti 

Avadhani,  Naray 

Sahhill,  Roy  F 

Morns,  Carl  R 

Pmnick,  Harold 

Strauss.  Michae 

Taylor,  John  M 

Disaia,  Philip 

Cottooia,  Josep , 

Kitchell,  Baroa 

Davis,  William 

Bfennan.  James 

Cross,  Sue  S 

Greenwald,  Pete 

Verbit,  Lawrenc 

Wilson,  John  H 

GillettP,  Ronal 

Raich,  Peter  C 

Hayes,  John  A 

Malarkey,  Wihi 

Harllev,  Mac  E.... 

Righthand,  V  fa 

Rosowjky.  A')dr9 

Matney.  Thomi"; 

Roth,  Sanford  I 

Rcvera,  Giovann 

Morrow,  Kenneth 

leduc,  ilizabet 

Douple,  Evan  B 

Schlessinger.  R 

Galkin,  Benjami 

Donaghey,  Chart 

Smith,  B'uce  J 

Speck,  William. ..'"Illil!^ 

Faras,  Anthony 

Nias,  Anthony  H.  F 

Formica,  Joseph 

Dougherty,  Thorn 

Sosnovsky,  Geor 

Wolf,  Walter 

Wenner,  Charles 

Jiang,  Nai-Sian 

Sack,  Geofge  H 

Maikinson.  Alvi 

Rosner,  Anthony '..l.'.'. 

Le^on,  Henry  M 

Purdy,  Robert  H 

Kimball,  Paul  C 

Irwin,  David .1.1  11 

Sher,  W.  Thomas.'."!!"!"' 
Suld.  Helga  M. 

Ortez,  Richard 

KanoSneoka,  TA 

Ci  .an,  >ii/>rtimer 

Fis'.her,  Harry. 
Jcfery,  Willia. 
Ahclofl,  Marf'n 

GoUstein,  Alia I.I. 

Rembaum.  Alan 

St.les  Chartej 

Yam,  Lung  T 

Sh;ku,  Hiroshi 

Andrulis,  Peter 

S'ernlight,  Him 

Gonijman,  Saiah 

Smitn  Raljh  E...I 

Eiirein.  Georg 

N.l^en-Hamilfon 

Soslau,  Gerald I. 

Wade,  Artelbert 

Lipton,  Alia- 

Helqu:$t,  Paul ..'.. 

Aposhian,  H.  Vas 

Marti.i,  Gail  R 

Gams,  Richard  A 

Gaudin,  David 

Oegema,  Theodor 

Pincus,  JKk  H 
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,.  06 

..  06 

..  06 

..  06 

..  06 

..  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  J7 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  J7 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

06 

.  06 

.  06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

J7 

06 

.  06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

.  06 

06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

06 

06 

06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

J7 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

06 

.  J7 

.  06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 

.  06 


CA 
AT 


Type/ 

program/ 

thrust 


Direct  cost        Direct      Indirect 
OFM  LT  recom-  cost  cost      Total  cost 

D/l  No.         mended     awarded     awarded      unfunded 


Future 

1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 


Future 

year  State/ 

recom-  institute 

mended  code 


126  OR 

126  EP 

096  VO 

126  RA 

017  IB 

126  VO 

126  TB 

126  CL 

125  TB 

116  DO 

056 VO 

126  VO 

106  IM 

126  TB 

126  TB 

096  AE      CG 

017  DO 

126  AB      CG 

126  TB 

017  DD 

017  CL 

106  CL 

086  .     ...  TB 

047  AJ       CG 

126  DD 

017  DO 

017  DD 

126  VO 

017  IM 

126  IM 

096  DO 

126  IM 

017  CL 

126  VO 

126 EP 

017  AA       CG 

106  VO 

116  IM 

017  CL 

076  AC       CG   ■ 

126  CL 

017  TB 

0%  VO 

116  DD 

086  AF       CG 

017  Al        CG 

126  TB 

116  TB 

017  DD 

126  BE       CG 

126  DD 

126  OR 

106  EP 

126  IM 

126  AJ       CG 

096  VO 

106  RA 

096  DD 

126  BK      CG 

01/  ..     ..  DD 

126  BK      CG 

126  AE       CG 

126  TB 

126  VO 

096  TB 

017  BE       CG 

096  AG      CG 

037  00 

126  VO 

126  TB 

126  TB 

126  ...   .     DD 

116  IM 

116  TB 

096  TB 

107  OR 

017  TB 

126  CL 

126  IM 

106  TB 

106  TB 

017  CL 

126  IM 

126  DD 

126  DD 

116  IM 

126  VO 

126  TB 

126  TB 

017  VO 

126  AL       CG 

126  IM 

017  DO 

126  VO 

126  TB 

076  TB 

096  CL 

017  TB 

106  TB 


l.AI 

I.AI 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

1.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

1.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

I.A 

1.AI 

l.AI 

LA 

l.AI 

I.A 

1  A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

1.AI 

I.A 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.Ai 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

I.A 

1.AI 

l.ll 

I.A 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.Ai 

I.A 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.AI 

l.AI 

l.Ai 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

1  A 

l.AI 

I.A 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

l.AI 

I.A 

l.AI 


A      

A      

A      

A      

A      

A      

A      

A      

A     

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  

A     

A 

A  

A 

A 

A 

A  

A 

A 

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A 

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  -:«- 

A 

A  

A  

A  

A  

A 

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A 

A 

A 

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A 

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  

A  


24,211  

42,000 

40,587 „ 

95,000 

23,150 

49,535 "" 

35,594  

108,593 

25,300 

36,519 

58,000 b 

38,148 

40,000 

57,565 1. 

33,700 _ 

23,950 

24,464 

26,702 „ 

16,277  

27,980 

43,425 

55,104 

30,389 

18,782 "6 

41,785 

18,212 

24,710 

42,150  

43,916 

52,452 

26,759 

41,943 

48,472 

48,650 

97,664 

16,297 

36,751  

57,276 

32,983 :^ 

32,181 ;. 

14,703 

51,650 

23,016 

43,575 

30,000 

54,250 

30,000 

23,055  

60,758 

22,699 

32,675 """ 

38,132 

33,779 

44,400 

50,113 

28,750 

41,946  0 

25,884 

50,134 

13,526 '. 

34,395 

44,462      .  . 

30,950 "'"" 

54,  135 

36,  2<1 

39,925 

32,340 1.' 

43,700 

32,454 

24,4<9 

37,900 ■" 

24,600 

27,570 

40,000 ■" 

46,278 

18,823 

54,484 I 

39,380 

36,000 

39,150 .'I'" 

83,450  ..^.1 

30,820 

30,900..... 

43,182 

47,464 

36,022 

33,669 

48,381 

28,500 1."" 

39,425 

24,775 

50,700 

34,304 

36,572 1.'.. 

73,966 

35,220 

28,074 

57,671 

37,555 


31,958 18,384  0310714201 

55,440 0  0092863301 

53,574 42,824  0050577508 

125,400 90,530  0050577502 

30,558 25,000  0030490201 

65,386 53,310  039934O4OI 

46,984 30,470  0478975601 

1*3.342 113,656  0220894901 

33.396 23,300  0335%6005 

48,205 39,441  0058042701 

76,560 69.855  4201622601 

5a,  355 38,885  0267915401 

52.800 40,000  01567S6301 

75,985 61,377  0335451101 

44,484 30,100  0338187101 

31,614 22,915  105057780S 

32,292.. 25,688  0143553001 

35, 246 26,  702  0430578302 

21.485 17,497  0050577507 

36,933 29,376  0401003201 

57.321  44,287  0057636101 

72,737 54,223  0210820104 

40,113 32,801  0396463801 

24,792 19,752  8341548501 

55,156 37,680  0«0578302 

24,039 18,212  0110676602 

32,617 22,475  0468738101 

55,638 39,250  0393670801 

57,969 47,915  0O57636101 

69,236 36,483  0440578407 

35,321  20,115  0342221101 

55,364 42,039  0489082001 

63,983 47,143  0337047101 

64,218 45,463  0470353201 

128,916  104,955  0335966001 

21.512 16,395  0335992621 

48,511  40,222  0440481201 

75,604 48,450  0120820005 

43,537 29,251  0500578503 

42,478 28,255  0??2012690 

19.407 14,703  0366218701 

68,178 42,400  0030490201 

30,381  21,849  0239110501 

57,519  44,178  0221464901 

39,600 20,000  0440578417 

71,610 59,940  0040497850 

39,600  32,400  0399340401 

30,432  24,075  0448285901 

110,200  65,625  0401003201 

29.  %2  24,471  0302021601 

43,131  32,675  0337047101 

50,334 40,303  0394050801 

44,588 0  044349C301 

58,608 39,500  039367C801 

66,149 50,841  0331742301 

37,950 30,300  02453656C1 

55,368 35,752  8341116901 

34,166 19,134  0470353201 

66, 1 76 27, 899  03359E6CCS 

17,854 14,2;7  O5CO578501 

45,401 34,740  00576361C* 

58,689 37,468  033ESe6CCS 

40,854 31,830  02«4976U1 

71,458 52,977  0214134414 

47,838 40,C68  0245365601 

52,701 43,171  

42,688 35,924  O2?05781C0 

57,684 44,150  04476ff8C0 

42,839 27,155  0366218700 

32,272 22,481  022*907700 

50,028 47,000  005721CC31 

32,472 23,  ICO  0394050817 

36,392 28,026  0440578401 

52,800 40,  OCO  OCf  1727101 

61,0f6 33,275  0396463811 

24,846 0  0337047101 

71,918 40,770  0443490301 

51,981 27,618  0214134401 

47,520 38,U0  0440578411 

51,678 41,439  0051073507 

110,154 59,003  0221464901 

40,682 28,351  01i!0481001 

40,788 33,021  0337518400 

57,000 47,584  0210884200 

62,652 37,395  0380218621 

47,549 32,578  0112384511 

44,443 31,491  0342221110 

63,862 42,031  0267915480 

37,620 29,4C0  0057210000 

52.C41 22,038  0393133101 

32,703 23,919  0I10676E11 

66,924 47,600  0396461901 

45,281 33,283  0335992616 

48,275 37,706  0030490202 

97,635 55,454  0050577502 

46,490 32,583  0010556601 

37,057 31,521  0010556601 

76,125 42,028  02453(5601 

49,572 32,784  0058142701 
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BD. 

DTE 


Budget   SB      CA 
period    AT      AT 


Typn/  Direct  cost        Direct     Indirect 

program/  OFM  LT  recom-  cost  cost      Total  cost 

thrust  D/l  No.        mended    awarded     awarded      unfunded 


Future 

1st 

year's 

direct 
cost 


Future 
year 
recom- 
mended 


SUte/ 

institute 

code 


20730-O: 

20734-0 

20735-0 

20744-O: 

20753-0: 

20758-0 

20760-0: 

20766-0: 

20770-0 

20773-0 

20776-O 

20778-0: 

20780-0 

20783-0 

20787-0: 

20792-0: 

20797-0 

20798-0 

20804-01 

20806-0 

20829-0 

20830-0 

20831-0: 

20834-0 

20837-0 

20839-0 

20844-0 

20845-0 

20851-0 

20858-0: 

20860-O 

20883-0 

20893-0 

20915-0: 

20924-O 

20965-0: 

20990-0: 

21005-0 

21035-0 

21039-0: 

21040-0: 

21046-0: 

21048-0: 

21049-0 

21053-0 

21057-0: 

21088-0 

21090-0: 

21097-0: 

21103-0: 

21105-0: 

21106-O 

21113-0: 

21118-0: 

21128-0: 

21133-0 

21137-0 

21140-0 

21144-0 

21145-0: 

21146-0 

21148-0 

21149-0 

21150-0 

21152-0: 

21155-0 

21158-0 

21162-0 

21163-0: 

21164-0: 

21165-0: 

21189-0 

21196-0 

21197-0: 

21199-0 

21200-0: 

21201-0: 

21202-0: 

21203-0; 

21204-0: 

21205-0 

21206-0 

21209-0 

21214-0 

21216-0: 

21217-0: 

21220-0: 

21246-0: 

21258-0: 

21262-0: 

21276-0 

21277-0: 

21279-0: 

21281-0 

21283-0: 

21286-0 

21289-0: 

21293-0 

21297-0 

21298-01 

21299-01 

21302-01 

21306-0: 

21307-01 


Yau,  TomM OS  096         TB      l.AI  A 

Bankert  Richer 06  126         IM  I.A  A 

Tompkins,  Wayne 06  116          IM       I.A  A 

Talmage,  David 05  126         IM  I.A  A 

Al    Abramson,  Fred J7  047  .           CL  l.AI  A 

Mickey,  Don  D 06  116         IM  l.AI  A 

Maguire,  Henry 06  106         IM  I.A  A 

Abramson,  Maxwe 06  116  TB  I.A  A 

Larsen,  William 06  116         TB  l.AI  A 

Fichter,  Kennet 06  126  DD  l.AI  A 

Rosenberg,  Howa 06  126         DD  l.AI  A 

Munson,  Benjami 06  126  TB  l.AI  A 

Chang,  William ..06  017 DD  l.AI  A 

Rifkind,  Arleen J7  096  AF       CG  l.AI  A 

Neubort,  Simon .06  126  AJ       CG  l.AI  A 

Loew,  GildaH 06  0%  AA       CG  l.AI  A 

Swartz,  Harold 06  106  .  .    .  TB  I.A  A 

Zamir,  Lolita  0 ....06  126  AA      CG  I.A  A 

Nath,  Amar 06  017  Al       CG  l.AI  A 

DeMarchi,  Jean 06  126  VO  I.A  A 

Foker,  JohnE J7  126         TB  l.AI  A 

Al    DeGraw,  Joseph J7  047         DD  I.A  A 

Inoue,  Susumu 06  116  CL  I.A  A 

Colvin,  Michael 06  126  .         DD  I.A  A 

Lin,  Teh  P ..06  096         VO  l.AI  A 

Fiel,  Robert! 06  126         CL  l.AI  A 

Rein,  Robert... 06  016  AB      CG  l.AI  A 

Brunner,  Michae 06  047         VO  l.AI  A 

Geacintov,  Nich 06  106  AB      CG  I.A  A 

Allerton,  Samue 06  017  .           TB  l.AI  A 

Wilson,  Raphael 06  017         CL  l.AI  A 

Secrist,  John  A 06  126 DD  l.AI  A 

Flanagan,  Thoma 06  017  ..     ..  VO  l.AI  A 

Specter,  Steven J7  017          IM  l.AI  A 

Cohen,  Maimom  M.F J7  017  TB  l.AI  A 

Houck,  JohrC 06  017          TB  l.AI  A 

Sinnhuber,  Russ 06  096  AL      CG  I.A  A 

Cheeke,  Peter  R 06  096  AE       CG  l.AI  A 

Loan,  Raymond  W J7  017         IM  l.AI  A 

Dawson,  Peter  J 06  017          VO  l.AI  A 

Holt,  Patrick  G.  F J7  017          IM  l.AI  A 

Herman,  Peter  G J7  047         DR  I.A  A 

Lee,  John  A J7  017         EP  I.A  A 

Divekar,  Ashok J7  017         DD  I.A  A 

Shin,  HyunS J7  047         IM  I.A  A 

Zucker,  Stanley J7  067          CL  I.A  A 

Berenblum,  Isaa  F J7  047  AD      CG  I.A  A 

B'ine,  George  A J7  067         DD  I.A  A 

Carroll,  Kennet  F J7  017  AL      CG  l.AI  A 

Lindahl,  Ronald J7  017  BF       CG  l.AI  A 

Levy,  Julia  GF J7  047          IM  I.A  A 

Lin,  Tone  Ming  F J7  106         EP  I.A  A 

Logan,  WendeW 06  036         DR  l.AI  A 

Sadler,  John  R 06  126         VO  l.AI  A 

Naor,  David  F J7  017         IM  I.A  A 

Koenig,  Virgil J7  047         IM  l.AI  A 

Magnus,  Philip J7  047         DO  I.A  A 

Huang,  ChianL J7  126         DD  l.AI  A 

Little  RDanie J7  047         DD  I.A  A 

Dauohinee,  Mich J7  047         IM  I.A  A 

Waite.  B  Mosele J7  047         VO  I.A  A 

Loh,  PhilioC J7  047  VO  I.A  A 

Richfers,  Amis J7  047         IM  l.AI  A 

Sydiskis,  Rober J7  047  .           VO  l.AI  A 

Lebrefon,  Pierr J7  047  AA      CG  l.AI  A 

Shanbour,  Linda J7  037  AB      CG  l.AI  A 

Voigt,  Walter J7  047  AD      CG  l.AI  A 

Dunkerton  Lois J7  017          DD  I.A  A 

Heathcock,  Clay J7  047  ..     .    DD  I.A  A 

Rosier,  Karl  H J7  047         DD  l.AI  A 

Wu,  Guang-Jer J7  047         VO  I.A  A 

Kite,  Joseph  H J7  047          IM  I.A  A 

Raska,  Karel,  J J7  037  ....    VO  I.A  A 

Knesek,  JohnE J7  057  .           VO  l.AI  A 

Kernel,  Ludwig J7  017  BE        CG  l.AI  A 

Olson,  Carl J7  047         VO  I.A  A 

Peavy,  DuaneL J7  047         IM  I.A  A 

Frelinger,  Jeff J7  047         IM  I.A  A 

El  Khadem,  Hass J7  047         DD  l.AI  A 

Kyba,  EvanP J7  047         DD  I.A  A 

Cargill,  Robert J7  047         DD  I.A  A 

McSharry,  Jame J7  047          VO  l.AI  A 

Lightbody,  Jame J7  067         IM  l.AI  A 

Klooman.  Gilles J7  047  DD  l.AI  A 

Gillettee,  Ronal J7  047 IM  l.AI  A 

Manlv,  Kenneth J7  047  VO  I.A  A 

Molinari,  John J7  047         TB  l.AI  A 

Chung,  Albert  E J7  017          TB  I.A  A 

Bresnick,  Edwar J7  047  AD      CG  I.A  A 

Horn,  Diane J7  027          TB  I.A  A 

Amsel,  Jonathan J7  017  EP  1 A  A 

Sheffield,  Joel J7  047          VO  I.A  A 

Coope-,  Sheldon J7  047         IM  I.A  A 

Song,  Chang  W J7  047         RA  I.A  A 

Duon,  Robert  L J7  047           RA  I.A  A 

Durocher,  John J7  047           DR  I.A  A 

McCormick,  J J7  047  AF       CG  I.A  A 

Reeves,  William J7  017         IM  l.AI  PA 

Santos,  George J7  047          IM  l.AI  A 

Gray,  Allen  P J7  047  AA      CG  l.AI  A 

Gordon,  Robert J7  047  AE      CG  l.AI  A 

Khoobyarian,  Ne J7  017          VO  1-AI  A 

Falconer,  David J7  027         DR  l.Ai  A 

Kellerminn,  Got J7  047  BF      CG  I.A  A 

CXXnx 621— Part  8 


30,000  39,600 

42,928 56,664 

48,697 64,280 

42,873  56,592 

26,384  34,826 

25,608 33,802 

51,121    67,479 

50,600  66,792 

34,791  45,924 

37,673 49,728 

34,900  46,068 

18,923 24,978 

31,358  41,392 

45,000  59,400 

31,290 : 41,302 

30,000 39,600 

38,360  50,635 

33,621  44,379 

31,900  42,108 

52,860 69,775 

27,397 36,164 

41,499 54,778 

45.730 60,363 

43,881 57,922 

45,139 59.583 

20,000 26,400 

29,500 38,940 

54,574  72,037 

73,098 96,489 

36,980 48,813 

39,475 52,107 

27,155  35,844 

31,185 41,164 

27,700  36,564 

45,000 59,400 

61,834 81,620 

47,990 63,346 

35,175 46,431 

42,052 55,508 

49,600 65,472 

31,136 41.099 

40,669 53,683 

40,932 54,030 

40,100 52,932 

40,356. 53,269 

44,768 59,093 

37,000 48,840 

31,526 41,614 

16,600 21,912 

43,434 57,332 

26,599 35,110 

9,300 12,276 

13,025 17,193 

40,599 53,590 

25.731  33,964 

20,000 26,400 

20,652 27,260 

24,144 31,870 

28,760 37,973 

37,166 49,059 

35,850 47,322 

34,926 46,102 

28,000  36,960 

5,525 7,293 

23,602 31,154 

33,196 43,818 

32,984 43,538 

14,401  19,009 

19,748 26,067 

14,568 19,229 

29,270 38,636 

26,536 35,027 

50,674  66,889 

34,821 45,%3 

39,080 51,585 

55,639 73,443 

30,675 40,491 

25,000 33,000 

43,797 57,812 

21,652 28,580 

27,335 36,082 

30,200 39,864 

35,080 46,305 

47,038 62,090 

51,807  68,385 

47,758 63,040 

24,250  32,010 

59,348 78.339 

52,989  69,945 

47,872  63,191 

60,116  79,353 

37,071  48,933 

52,872 69,791 

39,452 57,076 

99,123  130,842 

46.725  61.677 

45,840 45,508 

43,388  57,272 

50.000 66,000 

40,049      52.864 

76,627  101.147 

20.000  26,400 

37,031 50,200 

58,148 76,755 


31, 534 
47, 161 
46,364 
46,466 
28, 991 
25,991 
50,  513 
52,  850 
31, 121 
40,310 
37,480 

19,  576 
34,300 
45,000 
34,101 
32.000 
37,845 
28, 023 
33, 738 
44,434 
27, 397 
44,819 
40,485 
46,783 
49, 652 

22,  000 
30,500 
54,  579 
53,890 
37, 374 
34. 602 
25,365 

23,  469 
28, 928 
47,  250 

0 
52,  273 
35, 175 
40,  571 
50,864 
26,995 

36,  346 

0 
22, 700 
33,558 
42,496 
43,300 
32,  786 
17,900 
43, 123 
23.  815 
9,690 
12,711 
28,  472 
25, 731 
20,000 
22,704 
25,  014 

28,  856 
35,  833 
31,254 
34,907 
28,000 

0 

20,  308 
35,  670 
34, 181 
20,113 
21,983 
15,  630 
44,209 
25,200 
45,  278 

37,  731 
36,400 
58,596 
30,717 
25,000 
48,500 
22, 052 
26,923 

29,  450 
27,560 
44,011 
49,  314 
47, 707 
24,696 
54,234 
52,189 
35,710 
61,250 
39,399 
49,  533 
39,632 
47,216 
42,388 
45,840 
49,  592 
50.000 
40,049 
56,720 
21,600 
37,  539 
56,201 


0360218601 

0335965005 

0140577704 

0061727110 

0092863301 

0342221101 

0393133101 

0163972901 

0163972901 

0210884201 

0380218601 

0335966001 

0331605015 

0331903807 

0339433501 

0058046501 

0500046001 

0335992621 

0392205901 

0438721001 

0245365601 

0058042701 

0231510501 

0214134401 

0050577508 

0335966001 

0335966005 

0337839401 

0335998301 

0057636101 

0440481201 

0366218701 

0335992601 

0390133014 

5203283201 

0488%1401 

0386297004 

0386297004 

0260578002 

0141413601 

2409172201 

0221080402 

0489087701 

1700578705 

0214134401 

0335992612 

5209116201 

0346939101 

3159197901 

0010104501 

3150957601 

3355763501 

0335966005 

0061727110 

5203283201 

0440578406 

0366218701 

0239110501 

0050577509 

0050577508 

0349021201 

0170820005 

0057636101 

0210870104 

0140577702 

0440578417 

0105221250 

0057636101 

0050577502 

0710820104 

0112384501 

0335992614 

0310714203 

0440578407 

0146644302 

0500578503 

0440481201 

0057636101 

0235230701 

0440578*03 

0417584801 

0338455007 

0239110501 

0360718601 

0120820005 

0335966001 

0396562601 

03%562601 

0<:68738101 

0057636101 

0140577703 

0317603801 

00576?6101 

0245365601 

0349021701 

0396456201 

0235245901 

0489087701 

0714134401 

0140962701 

0057636101 

0140577703 

0058042701 

0500578503 
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TRADITION  PROGRAM— ROI— NEW— C  mtinued 


21308-01  Cramer,  Rojer  E.... 

21310-01  Lerner.  Michael 

2U12-01  Gutai,  Mary  W  . . 

21313-01     Khoury.  Allan  T 

21314-01    Brian,  David  A 

21319-01    Damsky.  Carotin 

21320-01  Michael  I.  Gabr 

21323-01  Dernier,  Gerald    . 

21325-01    Warren,  John  R.'..., 

21326-01  Erickson.  Ray  mo 

21329-01    Cohen,  Irun  R  F...  

21330-01    Hsu.  Clement  C.      

21331-01  Abdou.  Nabih  I 

21333-01  Ruddle,  Nancy  H. 

21339-01  dimmer,  Stephen 

21340-01    Pilch,  YojetH  

21343-01    Fratiello  Anth..,". 

21344-01  Loew,  Leslie  M...  . 

21345-01    2on,  Gerald.  

21350-01  Landers,  Terry 

21360-01    Spitalny,  Geort.' 

21361-01    Bhattacharyya        

21362-01  Yajunobu,  Kerry  *  '" 

21365-01    Sager,  Ruty  

21367-01    Reggiardo,  Zuie..r.*. 

2136«-OI  David,  Gary  S                 '  "  " 

21374-01     KarpeL  Richard' 

21379-01     Wallace,  Robert        

21380-01  Murthy,  Vrudhul    '               ~ 

21385-01    Sfambaugh,  Johii 

21388-01    Zemlicka,  Jiri      

21392-01  Maguire,  Henry 

21395-01  Ferrer,  Jorge  F 

21396-01    Trahanovsky,  Wa 

21398-01  Chan,  James  C 

21400-01  Chadha,  Kailash 

21401-01    Kumar,  Vinay      

21403-01    Jacobsonl  Myron 

21403-01    ModakI  Mukund  J 

21406-01    O'Donnell,  Paul    

21410-01    Eisch,  JohnJ     

21413-01    Nelson,  James  A 

21423-01     Brubaker,  Georg 

21424-01    Harmon,  Robert 

21425-01    Wilson,  Stephen 

21432-01     Rader.  Richard  

21436-01     Deegan,  Michael 

21437-01     Khwaja,  Tasneem' 

21440-01     Leong,  Jo-Ann  C  

21449-01    Zucker,  Robert         

21450-01     Hughes,  Walter    

21455-01    Staba,  EmilJ       

21456-01    Meschan,  Isador ' 

21466-91    Frankel,  Fred  R ' 

21467-01    Abraham,  Rajend' 

21470-01    Still,  William        

21471-01    Padwa,  Albert   

21475-01    Walker,  Robert ' 

21476-01    Friesen,  Benjam' 

21478-01    Sifz,  Thomas  0  

21479-01    Larcom,  Lyncon 

21482-01    Catsimpoolas,  N 

21483-01    Sell,  Stewart 

21489-01    Theiss,  Jeffrey 

21490-01    Faller,  John  W  

21494-01    Shih,  JeanC  ' 

21498-01    De  Meester,  Tom 

21500-01     Hoberman,  Henry' 

21502-01    Springgafe,  Cla    

21506-01    Greene,  Reginal' 

21509-01     Bell,  Eilgeni      

21510-01     Ross,  Jeffrey 

21513-01     Borden,  Ernest 

21516-01    De  Harven,  Etie 

21519-01    Adams,  Emory  f 

21520-01     Brattain.  Micha  

?}Hii'  ^pp'*'  Martin  A'..""::::;:" 

21525-01  De  Sombre,  Euge 

21528-01     Lerner,  Richard   

21529-01    Subramanian,  ki 

21530-01    Meyer,  Rich§     

21531-01     Raschke,  Willia 

21537-01    Schimmerline  W 

21538-01     Bradley,  S.  Gayl 

21539-01    Schmidtke,  Jon 

21541-01    Lin,  Peck-Sun  

21542-01    Fh)yd  

21544-01  Rob«rts,'Bryin:::::: 

21545-01    Sharma.  Brahma..  

?  «^S!  !!"•'  "■  Tasneem...:::::::: 

21543-01  Acton,  Edward  M 

21554-01  Lewis,  Neil  J  

21558-01  Que$enberry,Pe';" 

21560-01  Stanley,  Evan  P         

21562-01  Schaffner.  Carl 

21563-01  Fischman,  Donal 

21565-01  Rose,  Richard  C 

21567-01  Borer,  Philip  N    

2  571-01  Schneiderman,"H... 

21576-01  Okunewitk,  Jama.        
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BO. 
DTE 


...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 

...  n 
...  n 

...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 

...  n 

...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
..  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 

..  n 

..  n 

..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 

..  n 

..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 

..  n 

..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 

..  n 

..  J7 
..  J7 
..  J7 


Budget    SB 
period    AT 


CA 

AT 


Type/ 

program/ 

thrust 


047  OD      l.A 

047  IM       1.AI 

047  VO       l.A 

047  VO      l.AI 

017  VO       l.AI 

047  VO       l.A 

116  IM       l.A 

017  BF       CG       l.A 

047  IM       1.A 

047  VO       l.A 

047  IM       l.A 

047  IM       I.AI 

047  IM       l.AI 

047  VO       1.A 

047  VO       1.A 

047  IM       l.AI 

01/  DO  l.AI 

047  TB  l.A 

067  DO  l.AI 

077  VO  l.A 

027  IM       l.A 

037  IM  l.AI 

047  BF       CG       l.A 

047  TB       1.A 

037  IM       l.A 

047  IM       l.AI 

047  TB       l.A 

047  EP       l.A 

047  EP  l.A 

017  CL  I.AI 

047  DO  l.A 

048  RA       l.A 

017  VO  I.AI 

017  OD  1.A 

047  VO  I.A 

047  VO  1.AI 

047  IM  -  1-A 

047  TB  l.A 

047  ....    VO  l.AI 

047  VO  I.AI 

047  ...    DO  l.AI 

047  ....     DO  l.A 

107  DO  I.AI 

057  DO  I.AI 

017  DO  l.A 

047  DD  l.A 

047  IM  I.AI 

047  DO  l.A 

047  VO  I.AI 

047  TB  I.AI 

047  DO  1.A 

047         DO  l.AI 

047  OR  I.AI 

057         IM  l.A 

017  AJ       CG  I.AI 

047  ....     DO  l.A 

047 DD  l.A 

047  IM  l.A 

047  RA  I.A 

047  TB  l.A 

057  AJ       CG  1.A 

047  IM  I.A 

047  IM  l.A 

047  DO  1.A 

047  DO  I.A 

047 DO  I.A 

057  CL  l.A 

047  TB  l.AI 

047  AJ       CG  I.AI 

047  OR  l.A 

047  TB  I.AI 

017  TB  I.A 

047  TB  l.A 

047  IM  1.A 

047  IM  l.AI 

037  TB  l.AI 

077  00  l.AI 

057  BF      CG  l.A 

027  VO  I.A 

047  VO  I.A 

047  DO  l.AI 

047  VO  1.A 

047  RA  1.A 

017  DO  1.AI 

WJ  IM  1.A 

047  RA  1.A 

AF      C6  1.A 

047  VO  \J< 

017  IM  1.AI 

047  00  \M 

037  DO  1.A 

047  AE      CG  1.AI 

037  ...:..  TB  l.AI 

047  IM  I.A 

047  BC       CG  I.AI 

077  IM  IJV 

047  AG      CG  1.A 

057  TB  1.A 

047  AD      CG  1.AI 

037  VO  1.A1 


OFM  LT 
0/1  No. 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


Direct  cost 
recom- 
mended 


Direct     Indirect 

cost  cost 

awarded     awarded 


Total  cost 
unfunded 


Future 

1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 


Future 

year  State/ 

recom-  institute 

mended  code 


2f.S< 

25,020 

56  446  

54.650 

49,662 

46,200 

2&983 

22,  too :::::::::::::::::::: 
33,556 

31,622 

56,740 

53,152 

58il» 

39.268 

42,060 

110,331 

22.896 

24,019 

I7.S32 

43,288  

5/,785  

28,216 

31,799 

50,000 

4&048 

57,820 

39,199 

121,448 '.: 

60.760 

39L386 

39.100:::::::::::::::::::: 

48,612 ^.. 

50,774 

25,340 

65,522 

26,903 

44,430 

27,600 

16,710 ■  ' 

44,928 

30,680 '." 

42,250 '. 

26,172 ". 

38.761 

29, 170 

23,855 ". 

22,694 ".' 

49,899 '. 

57,170 '. 

42,000 

36,371 

18,050 

46,376 

26,227 ". 

43,385 '. 

32,885 

20,900 

21.389 

37,819 

10,000 

17,500 

31,300 

61,591 

39,822 

38,447 

27,438 

178.468 

34,850 

53.895  

43,188 

36,928  

38,439 

22,722 

49,125 

20,000 

29,297 

40,650 

63,853 

70,200 

44,415 

25,908 

49,400 

116,642 

33,325 

26,538 

63,178 

22,261 

56,048 

40.000 

43,123 

49,916 

41,916 

66,606 

72,526  

51,009 

60.000 

50.845 

48.709 

25,000 

37,480 


33,823 27,250     0120820005 

33,026 29.842      0376247204 

JJ.HS <1.318     0335966005 

72.138 60,685     0399340401 

65.553 37.005      0430578304 

S0.9W 49,415      0399340401 

M.257 31.929      0361569401 

29,172 23,300     0052941201 

H293 26.982     0146144650 

iJ.Til  32,121      0O617271I0 

74,896 56,740      5209116201 

70.160 48,481      0146144601 

76.797 «.352      0174206S04 

51.833 45.349      0079420201 

55.519 37,043      0182793601 

145.636 103,621      0040577507 

30.222 29.015     0050513619 

31.705 19.250     0335992621 

23.538 17.061      0091214101 

57.140 28,262      0440578417 

76,276 62,392      0338409401 

37.245 29,751      0334582801 

il.974 31,299      0120820005 

66,000 54,000     0221464901 

60.783 47,980      0210820104 

76.322 57,98S      0057375801 

51,742 33,473      0210820103 

160,311  125,468     0163972901 

80.203 63,488      0051225501 

52.002 39,396      0394050801 

51.612 36.366      0230135901 

64.167 45,691      0393133101 

67.021  48,910     0396463801 

33,448 24,474      0163974801 

86,489 71,180      0440578407 

35.511  29.184     0335966001 

58.657 41.329     0220894901 

36.432 27.600      0446108501 

22.057 17.254      0337518401 

58,473 47.129     0337518401 

40.497 32.113     0335992621 

55.  770 37. 578     0440578406 

34.547 26,661      0143553001 

51.164 40.806      0239194101 

38.504 28,084      0150577895 

31.  488 25,  650      02391 19501 

29.956 22,700      0235249701 

65.866 49.899      0057636101 

75.464 46,484      0386297004 

55.440 39.925      0106387001 

48,009 27,891      0228422704 

23,826 15,350      0245365601 

61.216 39.356      0349021201 

34.619 26.227      0396463801 

57.268 42.964      0338455007 

43.408 32.884      0438721001 

27.588  15.445      0335992S:4 

28,233 17.000  0220850904 

49,921  35,967      0174206601 

13,200 10.000  0476249601 

23.100 18.500     0411626401 

41.316 31.300      0224SI1501 

81.300 67.278      0059577505 

52.565 43.354  0059577503 

50.750 38.457  0079420201 

36.218 27.438  0057636101 

235.577 196,315  0141413601 

46.002 38.500  0339433501 

71.141  33,895  0198424601 

57.008 38.767  0224907701 

48.744 34,168  0224911501 

50,739 41,083  0500578593 

29,993 25.844  0500578593 

64.845 52.641  0337518401 

26.400 20,000  0448266910 

38,672 29,228  0010556501 

53,658 41,500  0050577508 

84,285 53,994  0141413601 

92.664 75.266  0057375801 

58.627 32,934  0140577703 

34,198 30,008  0O5O5775C8 

65,208 53,800  0057210001 

153,967 112.490  0050577502 

43.989 33.359  0479353201 

35,030 29.108  0245365501 

83,394 62,245  022S42?704 

29.384 22,261  0376239601 

73,983 31.266  0220925301 

52,800 40,000  0061497201 

56,922 45,900  0057636101 

65,889 53,909  0058042701 

55,329 45,958  0366218701 

87,919 71.674  0221080402 

95,734 70.423  0339433501 

67.331 52.949  0317168701 

79,200 50.000  0335992616 

67,115 44,436  0396461902 

64,295 28.508  0050577504 

33,000 27.000  0050577504 

49.473 39.297  0390176701 
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Grant  No.  and  principal  investigator 


Type/  Direct  cost        Direct     Indirect 

BO.        Budget    SB      CA      program/  OFM  LT  recom-  cost  cost      Total  cost 

DTE        period    AT      AT      thrust  0/1  No.        mended     awarded     awarded      unfunded 


Future 

1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 


Future 
year 
recom- 
mended 


State/ 

institute 

code 


21577-01    Davis,  Donald  G J7 

21580-01    Mohr,  Scott  C J7 

21582-01    Franklin,  Renty J7 

21584-01     Block,  Ronald  E J7 

21585-01     Broitman,  Selwy J7 

21587-01    Schlamowitz,  Ma J7 

21589-01    Wanebo,  Harold J7 

21596-01    Eostein,  Robert J7 

21597-01    Gala,  Richard  R J7 

21598-01    Kelly,  William J7 

21599-01    Witorsch,  Rapha_ J7 

21604-01    Gardiner.  Richa 06 

21607-01    Smith,  EmilR J7 

21608-01    Rogol.AlanO J7 

2160^1    Rao,  Banfwal  R J7 

21617-01    Smith,  Leiand  L J7 

21619-01    Baxter  C.Stuar J7 

21621-01    Chen,  Chong-Maw J7 

21629-01    Okun.  Milton  R J7 

21640-01    Fondy J7 

21662-01    Wheeler.  Kennet J7 

21674-01    Stanley 06 

21738-01    Nowotny.  Alois J7 

22084-01    Outta.  Saradind J7 

22391-01    Ihler J7 

Total  new 511 


COMPETING  RENEWALS 

02071-25  Levitz.  Mortime J7 

03367-21  Trentin,  John  J J7 

04464-19  Moore,  E.  Collee J7 

05507-17  Quin,  Louis  D J7 

05513-16A1    Matteson 06 

05671-17  Rosen,  Fred J7 

05873-16  Coleman,  Oougia J7 

05985-16  Murphy -  M( 

06097-16  Quevedo 06 

06734-14A1    Jacquez 06 

06999-14  Beaudreau 06 

07093-15  Pomeranb,  Seym J7 

07339-12A2    Tsou,  Kwan  C 06 

07883-13  Ibsen,  Kenneth „ J7 

08000-13  Loftfield,  Robe 06 

08395-11  Abrams,  Richard 06 

08499-11A2    Hu,  Fuan 06 

08662-12  Rueckert,  Rolan .06 

08851-14  StroW,  William 06 

10052-12  Anderson,  Harri J7 

10495-09  Goldstein,  Melv J7 

10586-10  Leboy,  Phoebe  S J7 

10935-15  Samuels,  Leo  T 06 

10944-08  Bates,  Robert  B -  06 

10977-13  Piette,  Lawrenc J7 

11041-09  Dudock,  Bernard -  06 

11161-09  Hartman,  Standi J7 

11271-07A3    Brada,  Zbynek J7 

11305-09  Robinson,  Willi J7 

11389-07A1    Nagyvary,  Josep 06 

11421-12  Franck,  Richard -  J7 

11442-07  Zaikin,  Howard 06 

11760-07  Bryan,  Robert  F 06 

11850-07  Vander  Jagt,  Da J7 

11880-06  Anderson,  Wayne J7 

11944-07  Medina,  Daniel J7 

11967-131    Berlin,  Kenneth J7 

12080-07  Pogell,  Burton 06 

12186^)7  Mautner,  Henry J7 

12193-10  Caine,  OruryS - J7 

12235-11  Srinivasan,  P  R J7 

12323-07  Smith,  Ralph  E J7 

12327-07  Kimball,  Aubrey J7 

12360-07  Lee,  Kuo-Hsiung J7 

12404-07  UToolten,  Freder J7 

12411-06  Webb,  Thomas  E J7 

12447-07  Achey,  Phillip J7 

12461-06  Wheelock,  E  Fre J7 

12496-07  Carter,  David  M J7 

12574-06  Brown,  Jerry  L J7 

12618-03  Piafak,  David  M... J7 

11635-06  Hollander,  V J7 

12714-04A1     Kail,  George  F J7 

12754-06  Persidsky,  M 06 

12795-06  Larson,  Carl  L 06 

12843-06  Pierre,  Robert 06 

12920-07  Oppenheimer,  St J7 

12989-04  Cravioto,  Humbe J7 

13007-04  Lief,  Florence 06 

13056-05  Block,  Ronald  E 06 

13061-06  Wallach,  Donald J7 

13102-O4A1     Looney,  William J7 

13112-04  Irvin.  William 06 

13168-06  Jackson.  David J7 

13176-06  Makman.  Maynard 06 

13199-06  C.istoLStanle J7 

13223-04  Beniamin,  fred J7 

13231-06  Ledinko.  Nada... 06 

13270-04  Moss,  A.  J.,  Jr „. 06 

13307-04  Ovadia,  Jacques... M6 

13341-03  Swartz,  Harold J7 

13353-04A1    Song.  Chang  W 06 

13370^)5  TS'O.PaulO 06 


057          DD  1.AI  A  28,955 

047  AB      CG  l.AI  A  20,701 

057          TB  1.AI  A  29,163 

047           OR  1.A  A  58,580 

047           IM  l.AI  A  45,234 

047           CL  l.A  A  42.377 

047          IM  l.A  A  44.756 

017          IM  l.A  A  54,810 

047  AG      CG  l.A  A  46,112 

047  BE       CG  l.A  A  51,170 

047  BE       CG  l.AI  A 20,539 

076          OR  l.A  A  36,000 

047           TB  l.AI  A  22,049 

077  BE       CG  l.AI  A  20,254 

047  BE      CG  l.A  A  42,613 

047  AE       CG  l.A  A  37,704 

047  AB      CG  l.A  A  33,519 

017          DO  l.A  A  19,000 

047          TB  l.A  A  49,288 

DD  l.A  A  12,297 

067           RA  l.A  A  51,532 

126           VO  l.A  A  13,430 

057          IM  l.A  A  38,971 

047          DO  l.A  A  31,449 

057          CL  l.A  A  47.425 


38. 220 
27, 325 
38,495 
77,  325 
59,  708 

55,  937 
59,  077 
72,  349 
60,867 

67,  544 
27,111 
47,  520 
29.104 
26,  735 

56,  249 
49,  769 
44,  245 
25,080 
65,060 
16, 232 

68,  022 
17,  727 
51,  441 
41,512 
62,  601 


20, 869,  061 
511 


107/4       TB  2.  A 

047  IM  2.A 

067  TB  2.A 

057         DO  2.A 

096         00  2.A 

057  DO  2.A 

037  TB  2.A 

096  AG        CG  2.AI 

017         RA  2.AI 

126         TB  2.A 

126         VO  2.AI 

067         TB  2.A 

036         00  2.AI 

057         TB  2.A 

096 TB  2.AI 

116 VO  2.AI 

126         TB  2.A 

017         VO  2.A 

017         VO  2.A 

067         TB  2.AI 

057         DD  2.A 

067         TB  2.A 

017  AD      CG  2.A 

066  DO  2.AI 

047  AB       CG  2.A 

017  VO  2.A 

047  DD  2.A 

047  AF      CG  2.AI 

057  TB  2.AI 

126  DD  2.AI 

057  00  2.A 

126         TB  2.A 

096         DD  2.A 

067  BH       CG  2.A 

057  DD  2.A 

047  AD      CG  2.A 

097  DD  2.A 

126         TB  2.A 

057  DO  2.AI 

057  00  2.AI 

047 TB  2.A 

057         VO  2.AI 

047  DD  2.A 

047         DD  2.AI 

067  IM  2.A 

067         TB  2.A 

067         RA  2.A 

067         IM  2.A 

047  AJ       CG  2.AI 

067         TB  2.A 

067         DD  2  A 

017         TB  2.A 

037         TB  2.A 

106         CL  2.AI 

106  IM  2.AI 

106         OR  2.AI 

018 TB  2.A 

047  IM  2.AI 

116         VO  2.A 

017  BK      CG  2.AI 

067  TB  2.AI 

047  DD  2.A 

096  IM  2.AI 

057         VO  2.A 

017  BF      CG  2.AI 

037         00  2.A 

116         CL  2.AI 

116         VO  2.AI 

076         RA  2.  A 

106  RA  2.AA 

067  RA  2.A 

096         RA  2.A 

066  AF        CG  2.A 


4A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

CA 


..  27. 075 
22, 063 
28, 433 
35,  410 
43,295 
42.077 
48.  018 
39,704 
44,  750 
54.  800 
21.  775 
.24.000 
19,838 
20,  899 
31,439 
28,754 
36, 951 
20,  400 
47.  002 
10,751 
50,830 
14,  335 
43,497 
29,438 

2     65, 025 


0190577903 
0220894901 
0093499801 
0106387001 
0220894901 
0440578407 
0337518401 
0140481026 
0239110501 
0245365601 
0470353201 
0146644301 
0220850903 
0478975601 
0269083901 
0440578406 
0361569401 
0500578502 
0228422704 
0338187101 
0337047101 
0220894901 
0396163801 
0239110501 
0396562501 


27,  546, 971 
511 


19, 755. 336 
503 


94,122  .. 
109,000  .. 

44.682  .. 
29, 282  .. 
58,407  .. 
55,  000  .. 
33,  980  .. 

65.  018  .. 
54, 100  .. 
27,  200  .. 
45. 103  .. 
47,521  .. 
86,603  .. 
42,690  .. 
48,  090  .. 
46,  323  .. 

64.452  .. 
77, 138  .. 
81,  242  .. 
44,874  .. 
55,  388  .. 
68,  755  .. 
35.247  .. 
32.  000  .. 
55.  000  .. 
34. 165  .. 
41,128  .. 

66,  460  .. 
49,514  .. 
28,650  .. 
42. 150  .. 
40. 396  .. 
51.750  .. 
31.500  .. 
36,f50  .. 
62, 417  .. 
35,550  .. 
77, 970  .. 
35, 925  .. 
36,444  .. 

50.436  .. 
42,  598  .. 
48,  562  .. 
33,089  .. 
55,  730  .. 
37.834  .. 
24. 165  .. 
95. 152  .. 
55, 178  .. 
62,  273  .. 
29,762  .. 
42,064  .. 
46,927  .. 
50,008  .. 

51.453  .. 
53,985  .. 
46,  692  .. 
57,000  .. 

46.683  .. 
23, 165  .. 
80,  133  .. 
45,000  .. 
33,649  .. 
48,767  ... 
56,439  ... 
48,480  .. 
35,629  .. 
55.619  .. 
35,480  ... 

52.437  ... 
26,987  ... 
44,739  .. 
44,530  .. 


129,888 100,367  0335998301 

150,420 109,000  0440481201 

61,661  44,682  0440578407 

40,409 29,411  0342221101 

80,601 45,733  0489082001 

77,280 56,000  0335966001 

46,892 36,700  0207096501 

89,724 71,354  0207096501 

74,658 56,264  0401003201 

37,536 42,390  0235249701 

62,242 47,809  0386297004 

65,578 52,273  0210820104 

19,512 91,748  0396463801 

58,912 48,093  0050577504 

66,364 43,090  0325897601 

63,925 43.558  0.^552601 

88,943 68,312  0385031201 

106,450 81.226  0500678503 

112.113 86,116  0310714201 

61.926 42.221  0335992616 

76.435 51.628  0331903801 

94,881  64.955  0396463801 

48.640 38,772  0450514002 

44,160 34.000  0030490201 

75.900 57.500  0120820005 

47, 147 39,  765  0335992612 

56,756 41.128  0220894901 

91,714 66,460  0106387001 

68,329 49.107  0061727110 

39.537 28.650  0448269100 

58.167 43,710  0332E98001 

55,746 41.596  0155796301 

71,415 48.000  0478975601 

43.470 31,500  0325897601 

50,577 38,838  0335992614 

86,135 62.417  0440481201 

49,059 38,600  0376245301 

107,598 65,470  0267915401 

49,576 38,155  0228422704 

50,292 37,991  0110676601 

69.601  45,436  0331742301 

58,785  44,014  0342221101 

67.015 50.277  0443490301 

45.662 35,648  0340578206 

76,907 54,000  0220894907 

52,210. 40,140  0366218701 

33,347 28,582  0100513806 

131,309 85,756  0394050801 

76,145. 53,476  0079420201 

85,936 51,816  0061727110 

41,071 31,026  0146118001 

58,048 47.413  0333444701 

64,759 46,627  0394050801 

69,011  56,022  0050329601 

71.005 55.701  0275443501 

74,499 58.870  0244976101 

64,434 40,161  0050513617 

78,660 57,000  0  335998301 

64,422 47,825  0396453801 

31,967 24,495  0105387001 

110,583 84,633  0228422704 

62,100 45,000  0478975601 

46,435 36,228  0260578002 

67.298           48,486  0235249701 

77,885 57,639  0339433501 

66,902      50,900  0061727101 

49,168 38.642  0334582801 

76,754       58,956  0360089301 

48,962 38,128  0040497850 

72,363 55,531  0145225001 

37,242             ..  .  29,856  0500046001 

61,739." 44,183  0245365601 

61,451 54,400  0214134401 


9870 


NATIC  NAL 


AU 


Grant  No.  and  principal  investigate ' 


COMPETING  RENEWALS— Contin  led 


13608-06    Vogt,  Marguerit 

13625-05A1    Sorenson,  Georg.. 

13759-04A1    Tryfiatss,  Geor 

13777-05    Weljch,  Cliffor 

13861-04A1    Graanbaum,  Lowe 

13940-04A1    Schiermzn,  Loui , 

14040-04    Reichle,  Fteder 

14108-06    Goldstein,  Alia 

14162-04    Glarer,  Robert lit.... 

14223-04    Bartels,  Peter 

14230-O4A1    Blakley,  Raymon 

14232-03    Husaa,  Robert  0 

14237-04    Gribble,  Gordon 

14274-04A1    Romano,  Antonio 

14297-04     Koffler,  David 

14312-04    LeHert,  Hyam  L 

14326-04    Caoizzi,  Robert 

14351-04    Edstrom,  Ronald 

14360-04A1    Gabourel,  John 

14386-04    Uyekl,  Edw'nM 

14441-04A1     Under,  Maria  C 

14460-04     ■■ 

14495-03 

14527-04 

14611-04 

14618-04 

14651-04 

14669-04 

14673-04 


Kollmorgen,  Per 

Allen,  FfiUS 

Abell,  Cieed  W 

Tufariello,  Jos 

Mayor,  Heather 

Signer,  Darell 

Hayes,  Raymond 

Parker,  John  W 

14750-04A1    Schwartz,  Herbe 

14770-04    Ghossein,  Nemat 

14787-04    Leis.  Jonathan 

14797-04    Johnson,  Lewis 

14815-04    Ristow,  Sandra 

14826-04A1    Cavalieri.  Erco 

14832-04A1    Martin,  R  Bruce 

14874-04    Kauflman,  Shirl 

14914-04    Gilbertson,  Joh 

14991-05    Deschner,  E  E 

14992-04    Leek, Ian  MF 

14993-04    Weiss 

15000-04    Alexander,  Pete  F 

15018-04    Moore,  George  E 

15038-04    Glaser,  M   Ronal 

15087-04    Paul.  Dietrich , 

15093-04    Mahaley,  Moses 

15109-04    Fink.  Louis  M 

15125-04    Necheles,  Thoma 

15129-04    Coooerband,  Sid , 

15137-04     Kohrman,  Arthur , 

15143-04    Dave,  Chandraka 

15149-04    Butel,  Janet  S 

15162-04    Morreal,  Charie 

15168-04    Goldstein.  Rich 

15171-04    Hodgson,  Derek , 

15187-03    Banl,  Earl  F 

15196-04    Ahmad,  Fazal 

15229-03    Weihing,  Robert. 

15233-04    Parse,  Ismail 

15236-04    Cooper,  Richard 

15250-04    Gehan.  Edmund  A 

15270-04    Flesher,  James 

15306-04A1    Lynch,  Richard 

15330-03A1    Hui.  Sek  W 

15338-04    Acton 

15348-04    Williams.  John „ 

15360-04    Baril,  Earl  F 

15385-03    Noval,  Joseph  J 

15389-04    Apirion,  David 

15435-04A1     Levin,  Victor  A 


15461-04 
15500-04 
15516-03 
15585-04 
15586-04 
15593-04 
15621-04 
15622-04 
15630-04 
15647-04 
15683-04 
15694-04 
1S733-04 
15743-04 
15760-04 
15792-04 
1579M)4 
15811-04 
15813-04 
15842-03 
15883-04 
15909-04 
15928-03 
15940-04 
16007-04 
16045-<M 
16047-04 
16112-04 
16115-04 


Hudson,  Bruc<  S. 
Cornelius,  Eu^e. . 
Kuhns,  William... 
Zolla,  Susan  B... 

David,  Gary  S 

Anderson  Rober. 
Presant.  Cary  A... 
Johnson.  Donald.. 
Keegstra  Kenne.. 

Garrett,  Carlet 

Herrmann.  Rober.. 
Hosteller,  Karl.... 
Jacob.  Samson  T.. 
Wilson,  John  H.... 
Franklin.  Mieha... 

Shapiro,  Willie 

Fanestil,  Darre 

Hibbs.  John  B.... 

Baker,  Nome 

Kniker.. 

Weiss,  Benjamin . . 

Chu.  MingV 

Young,  Charlas 

Salser,  Winston... 
Raskas,  Heschel... 
Srivastava,  B.  I... 
Halpern.  Michae. . 
Hard.  Richard  C... 
Friedmann.  Theo. 


16123-04    Shier,  W.  fhomasV 
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CANCER  INSTITUTE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1977,  UNFUNDED  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  AS  OF  MAR.  30.  1977-  Continued 
PROGRAMS  BY  TYPE  AND  GRANT  NUMBER  (INCLUDES  EST.  IND.  COSTS>-  UNFUNDED  APPROVALS-  Continued 


BO. 
DTE 


Bud^    SB       CA 
period    AT      AT 


Type/ 

Srogram/  OFM  LT 

irust  D/l  No. 


Direct  cost        Direct     Indirect 

recom-  cost  cost      Total  cost 

mended     awarded     awarded      unfunded 


Future 

1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 


Future 
year 
recom- 
mended 


State/ 

Institute 

code 


J7 

06 

M6 

06 

06 

06 

06 

J7 

M6 

il 

n 

J7 

J7 

06 

06 

J7 

06 

J7 

....  06 

MS 

J7 

.....  06 
....  06 
....  06 
....  06 

M6 

....  06 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  J7 
....  M6 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  N5 
....  06 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  M6 
....  06 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  06 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  06 
....  J7 
....  J7 
....  06 
....  J7 
...  J7 
....  06 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  06 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  06 
...  J7 
...  06 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  J7 
...  06 
...  M6 
...  J7 
...  06 
...  J7 
...  06 
...  J7 


067         VO      Z.A 

116         TB      2.AI 

096  BF      CG      2.AI 

096         00      2.A 

027         00      2.AI 

126         IM      2.AI 

027         CL      2.AI 

047         IM      2.A 

096  AB      CG      2.AI 

106         DO      2.AI 

047         IM      2.A 

067         CL      2.A 

017         DO      2.A 

017         VO      2.A 

017         IM      2.A 

057         TB      2.AI 

126  AD      CG       2.A 

057         OR      2.AI 

116         IM      2.AI 

116         DO      2.AA 

047         TB      2.A 

126         IM      2.A 

056         DO      2.AI 

017         DO      2.AI 

106  DD      2.A 

067  VO       2.AA 

017  IM      2.A1 

047  RA      2.A 

057  IM       2.A 

047  DO      2.AI 

106  RA      2.AI 

057  VO      2.A 

106  TB       2.AI 

067  IM       2.AI 

047  AF      CG       2.  A 

037  DO      2.A 

057  AC      CG      Z.AI 

057  BK      CG      2.AI 

067  AD      CG  "    2.AI 

047  EP       2.A 

096  IM  2.AI 

017  IM       2.A 

037  TB      2.A 

057  VO      2.A 

057  TB  2.A1 

057  DO  2.AI 

126  AD      CG  2.AI 

067  EP  2.A 

057  IM  2.A 

057  BE       CG  2.A 

116  DD  2.A1 

106  VO  2.A 

106  AF       CG  2.A 

067  VO  2.A 

027  DO  2.A 

057  TB  2.A 

067  TB  2.AI 

057  TB  2.A 

057  AD      CG  2.A 

116  IM  2.AI 

037  EP  2.A 

057  AF      CG  2.A1 

047  IM  2.A1 

126  TB  2.A 

126  IM  2.A 

067  DO  2.A1 

126  DD  2.A1 

067  CL  2.A 

067  TB  2.AI 

047  DO  2.A 

106  TB  2.A 

047  IM  2.A 

017  IM  2.A 

017  IM  2.AI 

047  IM  2.A1 

057  RA  2  A 

027  TB  2.A 

067  BE       CG  2.A1 

057  VO  2.A 

057  TB  2.A 

027  TB  2.AI 

067  TB  2.A 

057  TB  2.A 

027  VO  2.A 

057  AF       CG  2.A 

047  CL  2.A 

047  BE       CG  2.AI 

037  IM  2.A 

057  TB  2.AI 

096  IM  2.A 

057  DD  2.AI 

047  DO  2.A 

057  CL  2.A 

096  TB  2.A 

106  VO  2.AA 

067  DO  2.A 

047  VO  2.AI 

067  IM  2.A 

057  VC  2.AI 

057  TB  2.A 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

EA 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A      . 

A 

A 

A     . 

A     . 

A 

A     . 

A  : 

A  . 

A  . 

A  . 

A  . 


72,900 

60,000 

24,533 " 

30,550 

61,648 

67, 112 V." 

35,000 „. 

43,000 "■ 

41,583 

45, 184 

33,025 

48,700 

32,685 ;;": 

35,870 

60,000 

49,665 

35,383 

25,804 

33,780 

34.646 

28,845 :..:.: 

58,860 

22,651 

24.743 

35,177 

43,716 

30,000 

150,265 

60,000 '"" 

43,401  "" 

31,158 

39,565 

30.502 

51.778 '"" 

48,832 

28.035  

30.717  II 

41.638 

55,805 

22,662 '""'6' 

27,219 

34,105 b" 

95.000 

44.832 

88,400 

19,672 ■"" 

47,661  '" 

69.244 

60,000 

32,267 

58,620 :.. 

42,807 

53,351 

37,080 

41.200 

51.900 

39.600 1  "" 

53.850  

44.260  

42,006 

151,239  

51,300  

41,650 

30,000 

53,062 

29.240 

40.800  

35.000 

44,284 

42,972 

26,000 

66,800 

37,727 

50,113 

45,229 

77,576  Iir 

68,509 

50,025  

43,293 

31,434 

26,400 

24,369 

41,785  

37,200  

42,445  

40,000  

51,842  

63,600  

58.964  

48,297  

54,925 

31,292  

38,217  

58,403 

46,368  

37,100  

54,320 

37.112  

66,204 

54,500  


100.602 78  000 

82,800 60,000 

33,855  24,245 

«,159 271155 

85,074 64.679 

92,614 72,172 

48,300 35,000 

59,340 45,580 

57,384 37,633 

62,353 45,184 

«,574 37,050 

67,206 42  700 

45,105 27,904 

49,500 35,870 

82,800 60,000 

68,537 54,631 

48,828 37,435 

35,609 23  014 

46.616 36,274 

47,811  35,818 

39,806 31, 157 

81,226 62,854 

31.258 24,457 

34,145 26,602 

48.544 37^641 

60,328 4/933 

41,400 31,800 

207,365 116,692 

82,800 60,000 

59,893 39.169 

42.998 33.679 

54,599 38,535 

42,092  24,592 

71,453 49,048 

67,388 48,832 

38.688 29.397 

42,389 28,702 

57,460 43,996 

77,010 59,804 

31,273 0 

37  562 29,701 

47,064 31  900 

131,100 81,000 

61,868 47,522 

121,992  83,060 

27,147  19,672 

65,772 471449 

95,556 76,168 

82,800 60,000 

44,528 33,305 

80,895  50,389 

59.073 43,349 

73.624 46,693 

51,170 39,305 

56,856  30,000 

71,622 52,450 

54,648 40,100 

74,313 50,100 

61,078 47,607 

57,968  45,877 

208,709 163,191 

70,794  51,300 

57,477  31,764 

41,400 25.000 

73.225 51.816 

40.351  31,300 

56.304 40.800 

48,300 35,000 

61,111  44,284 

59,301  41,746 

35,880 25,000 

92,184  66,800 

52,063 39,451 

69,155 54,162 

62,416  50,520 

107,054 43,147 

94,542  49,336 

69,034 41.025 

59,744 37,123 

43,378  32,097 

36,432  26,400 

33,629 23,669 

57,663 41,785 

51,336  39,438 

58.574 30.110 

55,200 42,400 

71,541  57,026 

87,768 55.153 

81,370 63,977 

66.649 48,297 

75.796 52,426 

43,182  31.292 

52,739 41,912 

80,596  63,694 

63,987 37,449 

51,198 38,900 

74,961 59,887 

51,214 40,209 

91,361  68,074 

75,210 65,660 


0057210001 

0302021601 

0499163701 

0235245901 

0331742301 

0335948902 

0398240301 

0440578406 

0112384501 

0030490201 

0163972901 

0500046001 

0302021601 

0071860101 

0331605015 

0057210001 

0079420201 

0245365601 

0386297007 

0174206604 

0224911501 

0376239601 

0325897601 

044C578406 

0335992614 

0440481201 

0342221101 

0436182601 

0057636101 

0335966001 

0339433501 

034222U01 

0112384501 

0245365601 

0280578104 

0478975601 

0335992616 

039€5€2601 

0337518401 

8344774701 

033596C005 

8344569501 

0062088101 

0396461902 

0057210001 

0342221101 

0061727110 

0220130301 

0220894901 

0235245901 

0335966001 

0440481201 

0335966001 

0223212902 

0340578206 

0229370801 

0106387001 

0229370801 

0335992616 

0396463801 

0440578407 

0182793601 

0269083901 

0335966005 

0010556601 

0398240301 

0229370801 

0398240301 

0269083901 

0050577508 

0058046501 

0079420201 

0335998301 

0335998301 

0057375801 

0325897601 

0264095001 

0174206604 

0335992612 

0100513807 

0220894901 

0050577507 

0396461902 

0440481201 

0450514002 

0337518401 

0050577507 

0450514002 

0050577505 

0447660801 

0399351801 

0407071801 

0337518401 

0050577505 

0269083901 

0335966005 

0399340401 

0470353201 

0050577507 

0057210G01 
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Grant  No.  and  principal  investigator 


BD. 
DTE 


Budget   SB 
period    AT 


CA 
AT 


Type/ 

program/ 

thrust 


OFM  LT 
D/l  No. 


Direct  cost 
recom- 
mended 


Direct 

cost 

awarded 


Indirect 

cost 

awaided 


Total  cost 
unfunded 


Future 

Ist 

year's 

direct 

cost 


Future 

year  State/ 

recom-  institute 

mended  code 


16149-04    Weinberg,  Davi J7 

16153-03  Sirotnak,  Franc J7 

16155-04  Piko,  Ujos J7 

16181-04  Green,  Melvin  H 06 

16191-04  Fissekis,  John J7 

16193-04  Morahan,  Page  S J7 

16227-03  Boggs,  Sallie  S J7 

16279-04  Heidrick,  Marga J7 

16301-03  Ling,  Gilbert  N 06 

16311-04  Steiner.  Sheldo J7 

16327-04  Agris,  PaulF J7 

16328-03A1    Campbell,  Rober J7 

16329-04  Bose,  Henry  R. J7 

16344-03  Hollstein,  Ulri 06 

16464-03  Caspi,  Eliahu J7 

16695-03  Mariano,  Patric 06 

16752-03  Matanoski,  Gene J7 

16890-04  Acs,  George J7 

16895-04  Greenberg,  Jay J7 

16903-03  Slang,  Peter  J J7 

16912-04  Zingaro,  Ralph J7 

16913-04  Kwan,  Catherine J7 

17217-03  Stevens,  Calvin J7 

17658-03  Pauly.  John  L J7 

18318-03  Mathews-Roth.  M J7 

18936-03  Krueger,  Robert J7 

20078-02  Jacobs,  Diane  M J7 

20092-04A2    Friedman,  Herma 06 

21054-03  Shin,SeunE-IL J7 

21119-04  Wilhelm 06 

21131-06  Hutlon.John  J J7 

Total  compending  renewals 204 


SUPPLEMENTS 

08676-12S1    Greengard,  Olga 06 

10056-12S1    Solomon,  Alan J7 

10267-lOSl    Rosse,  Wendell 06 

11537-07S1    Chiang,  Joseph 06 

12076-04A2    Goldfeder,  Anna 06 

13447-04S1    Van  Herle,  Andr 06 

13478-05S1    Shah,  KeertiV 06 

14374-05S1    Moroson,  Harold 06 

14638-04S1    Hall,  Peter  F OH 

14881-05S1    Shiman,  Ross J7 

16019-03S1    Herman,  Peter  G J7 

16442-03S1     Ross,  Morris  H.... J7 

17376-03S1     Bing,  David  H J7 

18659-06S1    Gill,  Thomas  J J7 

19402 -OlSl    Farrand,  Stephe J7 

19455-OlSl    Ceriani,  Robert J7 

21167-0131    Sander,  Eugene 06 

Total  supplements 17 

Total  traditional  (excludes  May  1977  round 
or  applications) 732 


CLINICAL  TRIALS-NEW 

15469-01A2    Johnson,  Gary  H J7 

17152-OlAl    Greenspan,  Ezra 06 

17599-01A2    Dillard,  Edgar J7 

19818-OlAl    Abramson,  Neil J7 

20255-01       DeSimone,  Phil 06 

20365-01        Oken,  Martin  M 06 

21056-01       Altman,  Stanley J7 

21059-OlAl    Yates,  Jerome  W J7 

21060-OlAl    Gottlieb,  Arlan J7 

21092-01        Vaughn,  Clarenc J7 

21115-011      Carbone,  Paul  P J7 

21122-01       Cru2,  A  B,  Jr J7 

21378-01        Necheles.  Tho.Tia J7 

21439-01        Phillips,  Theod J7 

21504-01        Bull,  Frances  E J7 

Total 15 


067  BE       CG 

047         DD 

067         VO 

067         VO 

057  DD 

057 VO 

057  VO 

057         TB 

057  BK      CG 

G67  VO 

057         TB 

047  IM 

067  VO 

096  DD 

126  BH       CG 

106         DD 

057  EP 

057  TB 

057  TB 

057  DD 

057  DD 

067  TB 

057  DO 

057  IM 

077  AG       CG 

057  VO 

067  IM 

095  IM 

067  TB 

106         VO 

057  CL 


056 
047 
126 
093 
046 
026 
116 
017 
066 
067 
047 
077 
067 
047 
066 
047 
096 


2.A  A 41,365 

2.A  A 51,800 

2.A1  A  43,615  , 

2.A1  A  52,765 

2.A1  A  35,0% 

2.A  A  32,034  , 

2.A  A 45,812  . 

2.AI  A  37,095  . 

2.AI  A  30,000  . 

2.A  A  48,000  . 

2.A1  A  34,834  . 

2.A  A 36,630  . 

2.A  A  44,909  . 

2.A  A 19,028  . 

2.A  A  62,500  . 

2.A  A  34,864  . 

2.A  A  131,364  . 

2.A  A  66,260  . 

2.A  A  47,900  . 

2.A  A  44,400  . 

2.AI  A  35,371  . 

2.A1  A  37,234  . 

2.A1  A  27,033  . 

2.A  A  21,660  . 

2.A  A  27,983. 

2. A  A  58,646  . 

2.A  A  70,000  . 

2.A1  A  40,804  . 

2. A  A  35,0C0  . 

2.A  A  27,296  . 

2.A  A  44,670. 


9,  661,  587 
204 


57,083 45,502 

71,484 51,800 

60,  188 46,415 

72,815 53,064 

48,432 37,626 

44,206 33,956 

63,220 53,935 

51,191  27,396 

41.400 30.548 

66,240 51.524 

48,070 38,230 

50,549 36,630 

61,974 49,400 

26,258 20,400 

86,250 62,500 

48,112  30,701 

181,282 142,049 

91,438 58,760 

66,102 50,300 

61,272 34,115 

48,811  40,131 

51,382 40,874 

37,305 28,185 

29,890 23,718 

38,616  28,936 

80,931  61,597 

96.600 56,000 

56.309 44.055 

48,300 37.800 

37,668 27,031 

61,644 49,242 

13,332,911  9,657,377 

204  203 


0335998301 
0337518401 
0050481017 
0050577507 
0337518431 
0470353201 
03965S2601 
0280578104 
0396456201 
0440481201 
0250578002 
0386297007 
0440578403 
0325897601 
0229370801 
0448266910 
0214134401 
0331605015 
0229370801 
0450514'^2 
0448266910 
0050577505 
0239110501 
0335966001 
0220126901 
0362350301 
0335992614 
0390133001 
0339433501 
0337047101 
0182793601 


BK 


AL 


TB 

3,A 

A 

IM 

3.A 

A 

IM 

3.AI 

A 

DD 

3.A1 

A 

RA 

3.A1 

A 

OR 

3.A 

2DA 

VO 

3.A 

A 

RA 

3.A 

A 

CG 

3.  A 

A 

TB 

3.A 

A 

RA 

3.A 

A 

CG 

3.A 

A 

IM 

3.A 

A 

IM 

3.A 

A 

TB 

3.A 

A 

TB 

3.A 

A 

DD 

3.A1 

A 

7,603 
14,  851 
12,  598 

5,  160 
75,000  , 
15,043  . 

5,750  , 
26,  lOO 

8,  738 

5,200 
29,375  , 
15,925  . 
19,500 

4,546 
18,600  . 
14,  162  . 
14,000  . 


292, 156 
17 


30, 822, 804 
732 


9,731 7,603 

19,009 26,835 

16,125 2,700 

6,604 5,260 

96,000 0 

19,261  15,800 

7,360 11,500 

33,408 0 

11,184 

6,656 5,616 

37,600 0 

20,384 14,975 

24,960 0 

5,818 19,035 

23,808 0 

18,127  19,430 

17,920... 0 

373,955 128,754  . 

17 10 

41,253,837 29,541,467  . 

732  716 


0225844401 
0430578304 
0342221101 
0335992632 
0335998301 
0050577505 
0214134401 
0335948901 
0050577504 
0396461902 
0223212902 
0393670801 
0226674701 
0396562601 
0144689203 
0051514301 
0499163701 


047 

AQ 

SY 

l.S            L 

096 

N 

CM 

l.B           L 

047 

AQ 

SY 

I.B           L 

096 

N 

CH 

l.B           L 

017 

0 

CH 

l.B           L 

106 

N 

CH 

l.B           L 

017 

S 

CH 

1.8           L 

047 

M 

CH 

1.8           L 

047 

M 

CH 

l.B           L 

017 

S 

CH 

l.B           L 

027 

N 

CH 

IB           L 

017 

S 

CH 

l.B           L 

047 

M 

CH 

l.B           L 

077 

AP 

RA 

IB           L 

047 

N 

CH 

IB           L 

.21, 

40. 
37, 
50. 
81. 
30. 
19. 
22. 
69. 
94. 
565. 
27. 
30, 
64. 
39, 


190 

210 
800 
050 
355 
000 
428 
496 
417 
343 
242 
375 
910 
372 
253 


29.  242 
55,489 
52,164 
69.  069 
112,269 
41,400 
26, 810 
31,  044 
95,795 
130, 193 
780.033 
37. 777 
42, 655 
88,833 
54, 169 


22.909 
43, 242 
31.800 
43.  660 

0 
33.000 

0 
24, 662 
73,168 

0 
189,  695 

0 
33.  231 
68.  649 
51.  799 


0450514002 
0331605015 
0440578406 
0104028001 
0182793601 
0245365601 
045S527103 
0468738101 
0335992619 
023668700 1 
0500578503 
0440578418 
0220130301 
0050577508 
0235249701 


1.193,441 
15 


1, 646. 942 
IS 


615,815 
11 


COMP  RENEWALS 

14299-03A2    Meyer,  Leo  M J7       017 

17145-02       Dewys,  William IV:6      095 


CH 
CH 


2.B 
2.B 


29. 355 
102. 120 


Total. 


SUPPLEMENTALS 

03389-19S1  Stuckey.  Walter.. J7 

04920-1852  Wilson.  Henry  E J7 

10948-0851  Wolter..  J7 

12248-05S1  Kramer,  Simon 06 

16913-03S1  Hoogstraten,  BA J7 

17145-02S1  Dewys,  William J7 


131,475 
2 


38,455 29.155 

133,777 108.063 

172.232 137,218 

2  2 


0330481061 
0146144650 


017 
017 
066 
026 
017 
096 


S 
S 

N 

AP 
S 
N 


CH 

3.B 

CH 

3.8 

CH 

3.8 

RA 

3.8 

CH 

3.B 

CH 

3.8 

32, 137 
52,  197 
70,  942 

26,  267 
29.  880 

27.  474 


41.  456 
67,334 
91,  515 
33,884 
38,545 
35.  441 


0 
0 
0 

42.158 
0 

37, 918 


0198424601 
0366218701 
0146644301 
0394050801 
0174206604 
0146144650 


Total 

Total  clinical  trails. 


6 
23 


238, 897 
6 


0    308, 175 
6 


80,076 
2 


1, 563, 813 
23 


0  2, 127, 349 
23 


833,109 
IS 
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PROGRAMS  BY  TYPE  AND  GRANT  NUMBER  (INCLUDES  EST.  IND.  COSTSJ-UNFUNDEO  APPKOVALS-Continued 


Grant  Na  and  principal  Investigal  » 


CORE  APPLICATIONS-NEW 


I70S7-01A1  Stowart... 
1959(MIIA1  ScJiHib... 
20433-01       Om  Gupta. 


Total. 


SUPPLEMENTS 

06973-I5SI  Owens.  Albert  H 

10372-lOSl  Kaplan 

I3148-05S1  Durant "' 

16163-02S1  Clark.  William 

16359- 02S1  Cole 

16520-02S1  D  Antio.  Ciulio 
17700-02S2  Pinke) "  ' 


Total. 


Total  Core 

BASIC  PROGRAM  PROJECTS-ND 

18900-OlAl    Rosa 

20223-01  Russell ""' 

20227-01  Green,  Maurice J""~T 

20263-01  Burchenal.. 

21069^1  Warren  .  .  

21081-01  Melnick,  Joseph 

21082-01  Strominger,  Jac 


ToWL. 


COMP  RENEWALS 
13419-04    Borek,  Ernest 


SUPPLEMENTS 

12800-05S1  Fahey 

14801-04S1  Carter.  William.."!!""    I! 

16836-02S1  Bach "'"•■ 

16964-<)2S1  Costanzi !!'!"' 


Total. 


Total  basic  program  projects 

EXPLORATORY  PROJECTS— NEW 


19467-OlAl    Goldenberg 

20210-01  Morgan.. 

21070-01  SUfer,  James  IW.. 

21072-01  Mallams,  John  T. 

21381-01  Newall.... 


Total. 


16208-03 
16572-03 
1/061-03 


COMP  RENEWALS 

Eidinii 

Goldenberg,  Day... 
SawJtsky.  Arthu 


ToUI. 
Total. 


CLINICAL  PROGRAM  PROJECTS-NfA; 

18078-OlAl  Levin 

19553-01  MIttelman 

I9597-01A1  Ra»ento»..!.  ! ' 

19775-01  Lampkin.  

20665-01  George !l"" 

21071-«1  Crealen....      ■*  — 

21120-01  Robinson 

21239-01  Suit  

21291-01  Rodgriguii!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


Total. 


COMPETING  RENEWALS 

07368-14        Kornblith.... 

12247-06       Tubergen !!!!!!!!" 


Totrt.. 


Ma7'ch  SI,  197? 


Type/ 
BD         Budget    SB      CA      program/ 
DTE         period    AT      AT      thrust 


Direct  cost 
OFM  LT  recom- 

D/l  No.         mended 


Direct 

cost 
awarded 


Indirect 

cost 

awarded 


Total  cost 
unfunded 


Future 

1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 


Future 

year 

recom- 

mended 


State/ 

institute 

code 


■16      076  MO      l.C  5D 

JT      047  ce      l.C  5D 

06      096/1187    MD      l.C  5D 

3    


III' SI B«3               2  267.863     0450514002 

lIl'SS ?*MSI               J  "5''23      0106387001 

^"■'»* 361,805 2  309,206     0140577703 

912,854               0               0     1.232.351 722,792 

^  3                        a 


n 

06 


017 
096,t!87 


M6      026 
J7       017 


N5 
J7 
06 

7 

to 


016 
047;t)67 


MD 
MD 
MO 
MD 
MD 
MO 
MD 


3.C 
3.C 
3.C 
3.C 
3.C 
3.C 
3.C 


50 
50 
50 
5D 
50 
SO 
0 


138.610 
53.666 
59,938 

133, 751 
64.693 
42.262 

132.616 


194,054 
75, 132 
83, 913 

187, 251 
SO,  570 
59, 166  , 

185,662 


0214134401 
0058046501 
0010556601 
0050577505 
0079420201 
0396463801 
0500046001 


625,536 
7 


875, 748 
7 


1. 538. 390 
10 


0     2, 108, 099 
10 


722,792 
3 


n 

06 
J7 
06 
..... 

n 


047 

126,117  .... 

126 

017  127  .... 

047 

097 

017 


IM 
TB 

VO 
MD 
TB 
VO 
VO 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
l.D 
l.D 
l.D 
l.D 


D 
D 
D 
D 
0 
D 
0 


197.827 
246,317  , 
324, 822 
150,610 
361.870 
250, 945 
271. 546 


267.066 
332, 527 
438,509 
203, 323 
488,  524 
338.  775 
366, 587 


201.038 
243. 565 
335, 912 
162. 169 
362,000 
261.  018 
134,368 


023911050 
003049020 
026791540 
033507410 
039934040 
044048120 
022146490 


1.  e03. 937 


2, 435, 311 
7 


1,700,070  ... 


J7 
1 


047 


TB      2.D 


0     370,492 


500,164 


1         372, 563     0061727110 


M6        016  CI       IM      3.0  ID    51.207 

n         047  VO      3.0  0  19  aS7  "" 

06        126  117    CI       IM      3.D  ID    2l'W4  "" 

06      066      IM     3.D        0    !!!!!!!!."      U',m !!!! 

*     161. 456 

4  .... 

'^      - ~ 2.335,885 

12 


69.129  .... 
26,145  .... 
28,598  ... 
94.092  .... 


0  0050577S05 

0  0335966001 

0  0500578503 

67.874  0440578406 


217,964 
4 


67,874 


3,153,439 2.140.507 

12  9 


J7 
D6 
J7 
J7 
J7 


126 
076 
047 
037 
047 


CG 
MO 
RA 
RA 
MD 


l.E 
l.E 
l.E 
2.3 
l.E 


50 
50 
5D 
50 
50 


ff-^ "f.*§S  I  47.081  0181091601 

,,'S5 ,l\-W, 0  0190577902 

,?I'S2 ?1.013  61.096  0054562901 

'S'ig 1".552  1  88,285  0311075301 

74,655 97,051 1  65.066  0335998301 

416.W4               0               0         541.843 261,528. 

'  5  '    4 


06 
J7 
J7 


017/127 

116 

037 


MD  2.E 
MD  2.E 
MD     2.E 


50 
50 
5D 


32,280 

70,610 

81,744 


184,634 


601,438 
8 


42.60?               0  0     0141413601 

93,205                1  63,249      0I81C91601 

107.902 0      0334582801 

243,716 63.249 

3  I 

785, 559 1       324,777  

8  5 


77 

M6 

J7 

Mo 

J7 

i7 

J7 

J7 

rj 


06 
J7 


047 
056 
047 
056 
017 
047 
077 
067 
047 


CL 

MO 

RA 

MD 

RA 

CL 

CL 

RA 

a 


1.6 
l.G 

I.G 
l.G 
l.G 
l.G 
1.6 
l.G 
l.G 


D 
D 
D 
0 
D 
0 
0 
0 
0 


119.070 

351, 931 
490. 896 
251. 873 
302. 616 
422, 548 
349. 823 
1, 469, 069  . 
600,  324  . 


160, 744 
...  475, 1C6 
...  662. 709 
...  340,028 
408.531 
570.439 
...  472,261 
...  1,983.243 
...       810,437 


112.834 
344, 110 
692.  {93 
231, 185 
350, 976 
389, 952 
383,  543 
658. 220 
617.  550 


022146490! 
0335966005 
0050577593 
0360615001 
0057363101 
0335966001 
0C61727110 
0224907701 
0440578407 


4,358.150 


0     5. 883, 498 


3. 781, 2S3 


037/028    B 
057 


RA 
MD 


2.G 
2.6 


406,  t64 
541, 152 


549,266 

730.  '55 


369, 493 
530, 177 


8224907701 
0061497201 


948,016 


0     1,279.821 899.670 
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Grant  No.  and  principal  investigator 


BD. 
DTE 


Budget 
peiiod 


SB 
AT 


Type/ 
CA      program/ 
AT      thrust 


OFM  LT 

D/l  No. 


Direct  cost 
recom- 
mended 


Direct      Indirect 

cost  cost 

awarded     awarded 


Total  cost 
unfunded 


Future 
1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 


Future 

year  State/ 

recom-  institute 

mended  code 


SUPPLEMENTS 

14043-03S1    Brady 06 

15548-02S1    Levitt J7 

Total 2 

Total 13 

NRSA— INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING 
GRANTS/FELLOWSHIPS-NEW 

09036-OlAl    Morahan J7 

0S038-O1    Broom J7 

09074-01    Lonney J7 

09090-01    Bahn J7 

09113-01    Yohn J7 

09124-OlAl     Rapp J7 

09128-OlAl    Acton _..  J7 

09148-01    Lampkin J7 

09162-OlAl    Levitt J7 

09197-OlAl    Butel J7 

09198-01    Elkind _.  J7 

09213-OlAl    Mathews J7 

09219-OlAl    Fredricks J7 

09222-01    Green J7 

09227-01    Gentry J7 

09266-OlAl    Henny J7 

09274-OlAl    Linn J7 

09276-01    Hollander -. J7 

09279-01    White.. J7 

09280-01    Wilson J7 

09281-01    Folk.... J7 

09284-01    Trosko J7 

09286-01    Bresnick J7 

09287-01    Rosenberg J7 

09288-01     O'Connell J7 

09290-01    Mendelsohn J7 

09291-01    Wilson J7 

09293-01     Conrad J7 

09295-01    Lushbaugh ' J7 

0929601     McCormick J7 

09297-01    Cline "' J7 

09298-01    Gelfand J7 

09299-01    Anderson J7 

09302-01    Kallman J7 

09304-01    Leon '" J7 

09306-01    Lieberman  J7 

09307-01     Laszlo...  ' J7 

09308-01    Rappaport J7 

09309-01    Soloway J7 

09310-01    Ambrose J7 

69311-01    Zipser J7 

09313-01    Hnilica J7 

Total 42 

Total  (excludes  June  1976  and  May  1977 
applications) 42 


106/097  RA      3.G 

047  T        RA      3.G 


0 
0 


Vl'flo' »V.586 0  0393133101 

^^•"° 51,475 0  0245365601 

177.  C83  0  0        239,061 o 

5, 483. 249                0                0     7,402.380 4,6807933  ^^^^ 


077 


047 
077 

077 
017 


077 
017 


077 
077 

077" 

047' 

077 

077 

077 

077 

077 

077 

077 


077 
077 


097 
047 
077 
077 
077 
077 


l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

6 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

6 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

6 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

I.H 

6 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

l.H 

G 

CONFERENCE  GRANTS— NEW 

19531-OlAl    Najem 0  06 

20248-01    Cassady,  John  M 0  06 

20439-01    Harmon,  Robert 0  06 

20682-01    Shmgleton,  Wil o  06 

20684-01    Bonney.  William 0  06 

20826-01    Wooton  '      J  7 

21526-01    Wilson,  Charles '  "  0  J7 

21588-01    Arie,  Sidney  L 0  J7 

2I706-O1    Beroza '.  0  J7 

Total J7  . 


CCPDS— NEW 

21187-01    Taylor.  Samuel J7 

RESEARCH  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
AWARDS- NEW 

00111-OlAl    Hornemann.  Ulfe J6 

00137  OlAl    Walker,  William .'.."'"  J5 

00160  OlAl    Johnson,    Willia J6 

00210-OlAl    Archer,  Michael 1  J6 

00277-01    Agris.  PaulF "" J6 

00280-03    Criss,  Wayne  E ""  J6 

00282-01    Richie.  Ellen  S J6 

00284-01    Courtney.  Richa...  '  '  "  J6 

00286-01    Chesler,  David..  ""  J6 

00288-01    Mille',  Kenneth !.!!!!'! JS 

00289-OI    Smith.  Amos  B ""  J6 

00291-01    Schneiderman,  M J6 

0K92-O1    Smith.  Bruce  J  J6 

00294-01    Co3f%  Eugene  A J6 

00295-01    Polmar  Stephen  ""  J6 

00296-01    Sinenr-ky.  Micha J6 

00297-01    Hawrvlko.  Eugen... "  "  J6 

002M-01    Rodiiguez,  Vict J6 

00299-01    Coffin,  John  M "  "  J6 

00302-01    Risfow,  Sandra J6 

00308-01    Wolcott.  Robert J6 


067 


EP   1.J 


50,413 
60,  500 
25, 337 
64.900 
100,  067 
58.  959 
165.811 
56.850 
17.638 
71. 548 
51, 674 
83.  500 
19.819 
46.849 
48,  033 
31.992 
98. 195 
30.  548 
63. 180 
37.  534 
45.  994 
30, 155 
68.250  . 
74,959  . 
40,  192  . 
68.493  . 
37.666  . 
76.  712  . 
32,  413  . 
29. 125  . 
61.000  . 
50.678  . 

122.  050  . 

147.689  . 

162.911  . 
15.  474  . 
95.  769  . 
39.419  . 
51. 167  . 
34.611  . 

140.282  . 
46,264  . 


2, 654. 620 
42 


2. 654. 620 
42 


5M46 72,365  0470353201 

"•3^  0450514002 

27.363  0478975601 

70,092  0396463801 

'09.272 0366218701 

M-flt S^-^M  0396461902 

179,075 198.158  0010556601 

6'.  398 0360615001 

'?.«? 36,421  0245365601 

77.|71  96,766  0440481201 

55.807  0141413601 

90.80.. 122,400  0030490201 

21.404 19.819  0071860101 

50.596  0267915401 

51.875 02553.0304 

,34,551  41.882  0214134401 

106.050 95.355  0050577502 

32-?!!  0333444701 

68.234 102.195  0079420201 

40.536  0221080402 

49.673 78,849  0235249701 

32.567 31.252  0235245901 

73.710 119.636  0468738101 

80.955 112,438  0058046501 

43.407.. 65,069  0244976101 

73.972 136,164  0050577507 

40,679 37.704  0050577508 

82,848 76.712  0010556601 

35.006  0436182601 

31.455 31.812  0235345901 

65.880 101,758  0050577505 

54.732 0140577703 

131.814  0440578407 

159,504 244.350  O058O46501 

175.943 165,476  0239110501 

16.711  15.474  0500578503 

103,430 134,077  0342221101 

42.572.. 40,626  0051597901 

55,260 52,670  0226116101 

37.379 0182793601 

151.504  0334577101 

49.965  0438721001 

2,866,971  2,327,686 

42 ^J6 

2,866,971 2.327.686 

42  26 


016'126 

PA 

1.1 

F 

066067 

CL 

1.1 

A 

066/067  

TB 

1.1 

A 

066  126  

TB 

1.1 

A 

066/067  

.  IM 

1.1 

A 

125         

RA 

1.1 

A 

047         

DO 

1.1 

A 

017          

DD 

1.1 

A 

037          

.  CG 

1.1 

A 

49, 945 

3.279 

8.635 

7.161 

18,000 

25. 177 

9.325 

50,000 

13.000 


184,  522 
9 


49,945      2  55,200  0310714201 

3,279 0  0156796301 

8,635      ..  0  0090234701 

7,161  0  0342221101 

18,000 0  0163972901 

25,177      2  31.063  0140972001 

9,325 0  0050577508 

50. 000  . .- 0  0330233701 

13,000 0  0090555101 

184,522 86,263 

9  2 


116 

DD 

F     . 

017 

IM 

076 

TB 

126 

CG 

• 

126 

TB 

■     

0/6 

CG 

• 

116 

IM 

c 

116 

VO 

■     —  . 

017 

RA 

017 

DD 

076 

DD 

CL 

IM 

......  DD 

106 

017 

097 

116 

IM 

ItL            1 

017 

TB 

126 

TB 

096 

CL 

VO 

IM 

IM 

116 

106 

106 

137,542 185,681 


146,084   014103770 


000  

25,000 

25,000 

01567%301 

000 

23.000 

23,000 

0457893501 

000 

25.000 

25.000 

0331742301 

521  

22,521  

22,  521 

0224911501 

432  

25,432 

25, 432 

0260578002 

000 

25,000 

25,000 

0093499801 

700 

23.700 

23.700 

0440578407 

000 

21.000 

21,000 

0440481201 

000  

25,000 

25,000 

0224907701 

540 

24.540 

24,  540 

0336910301 

400 

20,400 

20,400 

0396463801 

400  

21,400 

21,400 
25,000 

0394050801 

000  

25.000 

0393670801 

852 

21,852 

21,852 

0381569401 

000  

25,000 

25.000 

0360218601 

500  

22.500 

22,500 

0061103301 

000 

23,000 

23.000 

0337518401 

000 

25,000 

25,000 
21,500 
20,000 
25.000 

0440578407 

500 

21,500 

0228422704 

000 

20,000 

0245365601 

000  

25,000 

0010556601 
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lOltAL  CAHCTR  INSTITUTE,  HSCAL  YEAR  1977,  UNFUNDED  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  AS  OF  MAR.  30.  1977-Continued 
-  LL  PROGRAMS  BY  TYPE  AND  GRANT  NUMBER  (INCLUDES  EST.  INO.  CCSTS)-UNFUNDED  APPROVALS-Ccntinued 


Grant  No.  and  principal  invest'  ;ator 


BESEARCH  CAREER  DEVELOlfdENT 
AWARDS— NEW— Continu 


nue 


00312-01 
00313-01 
00314-01 
00318-01 
00319-01 
00320-01 
00321-01 
00323-01 
00324-01 
00330-01 
00332-01 
00333-01 
00334-01 
00335-01 
00336-01 
00342-01 
00343-01 
00344-01 
00346-01 
00349-01 
00351-01 
00353-01 
00356-01 
00359-01 
00362-01 


Levin,  Victor  A  ... 

Spifzer.  Gary 

IMurphy.  Sharon... 
Hatcher,  Victor.... 
Jacoo;on,  Kenne.. 

Molloy,  Geoige 

Robfcerson,  Dona.. 
Hillelman.  Walt... 

Burns,  Chaties 

Tan.  Yin-Hwee 

Chang  Chi3-Che.. 
Hirschberg,  Car... 

LI,  Stevens 

Chae,  Chi- Bom 

Wrav,  Grar.villt 

Shulti,  Leonard... 
Mddow,  Charles.. 
Kuchnir,  Franca... 
Wieland,  Donald... 

Lot2ova,  Eva 

Grieco,  Pad  A 

Meyer,  Ralph  R... 
Joyce.  Robert  A... 

Colvin,  Robert 

Furcht,  Leo  T 


Total. 


LARGE  BOWER  PROGRAM-rf  W 

19154-OlAl    Lipton,  Allan 

19314-01  Al    Stemmermann 

20069-01A1    Brattain 

20405-01    ."Iteelt,  Glenn II 

20796-01    Kahan.  Barry  .. 

20871-01    Broitman.  Selwyn 

21142-01    Pilch,  Yosef....  „ 

21143-01    Berlinftr 

21154-01     Boftin 

21210-01     Isacoff 7'"' 

21211-01    Hatemann "" 

21492-01    By«rs,Vera 

21623-01    Gardner 

21669-01    DelVillano 

21676-01    Sleplewski 

21677-01    Welch..  . 

21680-01    Descbner ~ 

21681-01    Goldman " 


Total. 


COMP  RENEWALS 


15973-04  Danes... 
16918-03  Levin... 
17505-03    Lamont. 


ToUI. 


SUPPLEMENTS 
18015-02S1    Oelaney,  Jotin.     ... 
Total 


PROSTATE  PROJECT-NEW 

20400-01  Brickner 

20881-01  Sanford '"""' 

21491-01  Brannan 

21496-01  Hollenberg....      

21746-01  Heidelberger HI""" 


ToUl 


SUPPLEMENT 

6925-03S1    Rotkin 

Total     ■. 


CLINICAL  EDUCATION-NEW 

179ie-01Al  Beazley,  Robert 

17949-OlAl  Nadel.  EIIM     .      

18766-OlAl  Toto.  Patrick  D '""' 

19424-OlAl  Zegarelli,  Edwa 

19434-OlAl  AustJohnC 

19S04-01A1  Greene,  George... 

1SS41-01A1  Morrison,  Franc.      

1963S-01    Moloney,  Wlllia 

i222i!*'r  *""•  Bernar^""s.'::i:i:i: 

Z0503-01    Economou.  Steve 

20643-01    Costanii,  John 

20849-01    CaUldo,  Edmund.IIIirr"" 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


March  31,  1977, 


Type/ 
6D.        Budget    SB       CA      progiam/ 
DTE        period    AT      AT      thrust 


Direct  cost        Direct 
OFM  LT  recom-  cost 

D,  I  No.         mended     awarded 


Indirect 

cost      Total  cost 
awarded      unfunded 


Futtire 
1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 


Future 
year 
recom- 
mended 


Slate/ 

institute 

code 


.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

.  J6 

J6 

.  J6 

J6 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 


017 
066 
116 
116 
047 
IC6 
096 
036 
116 
076 
017 
116 
116 
077 
066 
037 
077 
047 
017 
037 
047 
017 
037 
047 
017 


OD 

IM 

CL 

TB 

TB 

TB 

TB 

TB 

TB 

VO 

TB 

TB 

TB 

VO 

TB 

IM 

VO 

RA 

DD 

CL 

DD 

TB 

CL 

\:a 

TB 


LL 

l.L 

l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 
l.L 


25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,  201 
19, 137 
23,500 
25.000 
25,000 
25,000 
19,000 
22.  COO  . 
25,000  . 
20.  330  . 
20,000  . 
16,900  . 
25,000  . 
25.000  . 
20, 160  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 


25,000 
25,000 
25, 000 
25,000 
24.  201 
19.  137 
23,500 
25,000 
25.000 
25,000 
19,000 
22,000  . 
25.000  . 
20. 330  . 
20,000  . 
16,900  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 
20, 160  . 
25, 000  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 
25,000  . 


46 


25.000 

25,000 

25.000 

25,000 

24.  201 

19. 137 

23,500 

25.000 

26,000 

25,000 

19,000 

22,000 

25,000 

20, 330 

20,000 

16,900 

25,000 

25.000 

20, 160 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 


0050577508 

0440578407 

04378S3501 

0335451101 

0335966001 

0082076701 

0440578407 

0440578407 

0163972901 

0335079201 

0235245901 

0267915401 

0331605015 

0340578206 

0440481201 

0207096501 

0245365601 

0141413601 

0235249701 

0440578407 

0396562601 

0361569401 

0396562601 

0224907701 

0245365601 


1, 076, 073 
46 


1, 076, 073 
46 


1,076,073 
46 


.  06 
.  06 

.  oe 

.  06 
.  06 
.  06 
.  06 
.  06 

J7 

J7 

J7 

06 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 

n 

18 


076 
096 
047 
126 
106 
096 
037 
037 
037 
017 
096 
047 
017 
047 
067 
047 


LB 
LB 
LB 

\l 
LB 
LB 
LB 
LB 
LB 
LB 
LB 
LB 
LB 
LB 
LB 


037-028 LB 

017  LB 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1,0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


104,303 

31,800 

38,372 

81, 442 

120,000 

62,  758 

80,684  . 

53,919 

36,083  . 

66,343  . 

21,000  . 

56,417  . 

123,823  . 

38,000  . 

101, 165  . 

108,794  . 

31,223  . 

51,690  . 


135,  593 
41,  340 
49,883 

105,  874 

156,  000 
81,  585 

104,  889 
70,  094 
46,907 
86,245 
27,300 
73,342 

160,969 
49,400 

131,514 

141,  432 
40,589 

67, 197 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


47, 124 

039C46I902 

28,336 

0129611301 

36,669 

0010556601 

67,  428 

0221464901 

127, 200 

0146144650 

77,603 

0220126902 

68,523 

0057243301 

53,961 

0337518401 

39, 692 

0505540401 

71,258 

0050222503 

23,100 

0390176701 

55,395 

0050485411 

125,  377 

0450514003 

36,135 

0361630201 

90,379 

0399340401 

108. 519 

0437893500 

31,  510 

0337n8401 

46,025 

0223212902 

1,207,816 
18 


1, 570, 153 
18 


1, 134, 234 
18 


J7 
06 
J7 


057 

017-127 

057 


LB 
LB 
LB 


2.0 

2.0 
2.0 


E 

IE 

E 


HW6 71,208 

«.754  56,880 

H659  71.056 

153, 189                0                0  199, 144 

3  3 


2  58, 223     0331903807 

2  41, 565     0141413601 

2  81, 786      0221080402 


181, 574 


06        066 
22 


LB      3.0 


8,500 


11,050 


0     0245365650 


1. 369, 505 
22 


1,  780,  347 
22 


1,  315, 808 
21 


J6 
J6 
06 
06 
06 


096.087 

076067 

106 

017 

017 


PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 


l.P 
l.P 
l.P 
l.P 
l.P 


15, 725 
47.856 
37,926 
40^265 
72,720 


21,228  0  0  03710S6901 

M.605  1  51,492  0396461902 

51,200  2  39,442  0190191901 

54.357  2  48,896  0214134401 

98,172  2  83,367  0057363101 


214,492 
5 


289, 562 
5 


223,197 


126 


PR      3.P 


EE 


73,386 


95, 401 


0     0140577703 


287, 878 
6 


0         384, 963 
6 


223,197 

4 


J7 
J6 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J6 
i7 
J6 
J6 
J6 


077 
076 
077 
077 
077 
047 
077 
076 
077 
106 
126 
126 


K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 


",S32 62,566 

H^IO 102,286 

41,369 _ 4i678 

16,735 18,073 

98,  M5  106,536 

|5,3" 27,402 

91.214 98.511 

5ft92« 55  002 

'15.«g - 128,367 

M.JM 56,916 

"S-O"-  -—  127,517 

5B.500 63,180 


S3. 910 

124, 822 
41,768 
17,851 

102.955 
27,685 
93,535 
52,336 

121, 592 
54,  977 

121,136 
60,  751 


0190577902 
0267915401 
0144689203 
0331742301 
0335992619 
0335992614 
0255390304 
0221080402 
0361569401 
0146644301 
0440578406 
0228422704 
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Grant  No.  and  principal  Investigator 

BD. 
DTE 

Budget   SB 
period    AT 

CA 
AT 

Type 

program/ 

thrust 

OFM  LT 

D/1  No. 

Direct  cost 
recom- 
mended 

Direct 

cost 

awarded 

Indirect 

cost 

awarded 

Total  cost 
unfunded 

Future 

1st 

year's 

direct 

cost 

Future 
year 
recom- 
mended 

State/ 

Institute 

code 

2U74-01    Rogers.  Robert 

21275-01    Robinson  Harry 

J7 

J7 

.  J7 

.  J7 

.  16 

.  J7 
.  J7 
.  J7 
.  J7 

.    4 

J6 
J7 
J6 

3 
23 

077        

077         

057         

047         

077         

077         

077         

077         

077         

077         

017         

CE 

CE 

.  CE 

.  CE 

.  CE 
.  CE 
.  CE 
.  CE 

CE 
CE 
CE 

l.Q 
l.( 
IQ 
1.Q 

2.Q 
2.( 
2.Q 
2.Q 

3.Q 
3.Q 
3.Q 

K 
K 
K 
K 

K 
K 
K 
K 

K 
K 
K 

141,239  . 
58. 045  . 
53, 520  . 
65,937  . 

152. 538  . 
62, 638  . 
57,801  . 
71.211 

146, 258 
55, 047 
74.196 
71, 096 

0150577806 

0335998301 

71328-01    Greenman  Phili 

0235245901 

21407-01    Kirsten,  Werner 



0141413601 

= 

Total 

1, 143,  778 
16 

0 

0 

1.235,272 
16 

1, 219, 915 
16 

CMP  RENEWABLE 
17971-03    Norton.  John 

81,330  . 
105.  878  . 
102,  780  . 

91. 808  . 

, 

87. 836 
114, 348 
111,002 

99,152 

84.108 
109.  037 
108.  440 

92,740 

0338455007 

17982-03   Gardner,  Bernar 

18013-03    Athens,  John  W 

18016-03    Cerilli.  James „ 

= 



0335992616 
0450514002 
0366218701 

Total 

381,  796 
4 

0 

0 

412, 338 
4 

394,325 
4 

SUPPLEMENTS 
17933-03S1    Hall,  L.  Raymond 

22, 000  . 
22,  056  . 
48.000  . 



23, 760  . 
23,820 
51.840  . 

23, 080 
0 
0 

02E4185701 

17984-03SI    Dishi.  Noboru 

18397-0331    Bochler,  Oolore 

0120820005 
0500578503 

Total 

92, 056 
3 

0 

0 

99, 420  . 
3 

23. 080  . 
1 

Totol 

1,617,630 

0 

0 

1,  747, 030 

1, 637,  320 

23 


23 


21 


CONSTRUCTION-NEW 

19428-01    Augshurger 06 

20440-01    Potter  John  F 06 

21123-01    Brennan.Mlchae J7 

Total 3 


BLADDER  PROJECT-NEW 

20247-01    Hahn J6 

20923-01    Her7 J6 

21024-01    Weltman J6 

21581-OlAl    Nayak 06 

21612-01    Chlapowski.  F.-an 06 

21647-01    Daly,  James  J 06 

21748-01    Catalona 06 

21832-01     Kursh 06 

21844-01    Morales _  06 

21938-01    Wolf 06 

22118-01    Elliott 06 

Total 11 


COMPETING  RENEWALS 

16765-04    Irving 06 

16969-03    Purtifo 06 

17972-03   Johnson 06 

Total 3 

Total 14 


PANCREAS 

19169-OlAl    Kim J7 

19188-OlAl    Geokas 06 

19744-OlAl    Worlley J7 

20120-OlAl    Reddl J7 

20127-01    Benarde 06 

20198-01    Pour 06 

20751-01    Ming 06 

21646-01    Lawson 06 

21649-01    Oberfield 06 

22063-01    Bookman : J7 

Total 10 


CANCER  CONTROL— NEW 

19375-01    Shenker 06 

20140-01    Chalmers.  Thoma    J7 

20228-01    Russell.  Richar 06 

20395-01    Robson,  Ma<tin     .  J7 

20617-01    Aungst,  C.  Willi J7 

20661-01    Lichtenstem 06 

20791-01    Adams,  Calvin  K J7 

21486-01    Rusch,  Harold  P J7 

21501-01    Bernstein.  Norm J7 

Total    9 


...  CO 
...  CO 
...  CO 

l.R 
l.R 
l.R 

1      

8,324,250 

8.324.250 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0058046501 

1      

4,071,780 

4,071,780... 

850.10C... 

0092869001 

1      .  ... 

....:       850.801. 

0230135901 

13.246,830               0 

0    13. 246,830  ... 

0 

...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 

IS 
l.S 
l.S 
LSI 
IS 
IS 
l.S 
LSI 
LSI 
l.S 
l.S 

3 
52,315 

3 
70,102 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 

63.143 
41,  404 
35,  651 
52,  042 
41,  290 
51,  582 
58,971 
23,  224 
34,  619 
0 
42,647 

0244976101 

56,632 

75,886 

0335451101 

34.655 

46,437 

0405369401 

017/127 

5L000 

68,340 

0050577505 

126 

43,181  

57,862 

0220850903 

017 

53.058 

71,097 

0224907701 

077/068      . 

60,233 

80,712 

0264095001 

097 '088  .  . 

37,440 

50.169 

0360218601 

047/038 

51, 055 

68,  413 

3156817201 

037/028 

29,460         .      .  . 

39,476 

0224911501 

407/038  ... 

39.150 

52,461 

0245365601 

508, 179               0 

0         680,955  ... 

444.  573 
10 

...  BL 
...  BL 
...  BL 

2.S 
2.SI 
2.S 

CE   

IE    

TE    

11 

11 

057/048  ... 

88,610 

118,737 

2 

1 
0 

88.140 

51,  360 

0 

0430578302 

067/058 

48, 000            .      . 

64,320 

0224928603 

067/058  ... 

28,900 

38,726 

0440578407 

165,  510 
3 


0         221, 783 
3 


139.500 
2 


673,  689 
14 


0         902, 738 
14 


584, 073 
12 


017127  ... 

...  PA 

017  127  ... 

...  PA 

067  058  ... 

...  PA 

077  068  ... 

...  PA 

076 

...  PA 

LTI 

116 

...  PA 

017 

...  PA 

047  038   ... 

...  PA 

017  127   ... 

...  PA 

l.TI 

077/068  ... 

...  PA 

3L602 
28,  420  . 
35,  540  , 
23, 815 
77, 015 
187,042  . 
33, 565  . 
38.596 
31, 850 
31, 125  . 


41,082 
36.  946 
46, 202 
30,  959 
100. 119 
243. 154 
43.634 
50. 174 
41,  405 
40,  459 


29.812 
32.  312 
27, 904 
25,  740 
81.400 
195,  631 
29.935 
4L683 
34,005 
30,145 


0267915401 
0050577503 
0092869001 
0331605015 
3093133101 
0280578104 
0398240301 
0058042701 
0224375701 
0110676605 


518,  568 
10 


674, 134 
10 


528. 567 
10 


046/037    .. 

....  CC 

1  u 

076 

...  CC 

lU 

017 

....  CC 

1  u 

126 

....  CC 

1  u 

126 

...  CC 

1  u 

126/117    .. 

....  CC 

1  u 

126 

...  CC 

1  u 

047 

....  CC 

lU 

047 

...  CC 

lU 

82. 470 
50.000 
31, 498  . 
51, 123 

141, 191  . 
36,614 

119, 329  . 
92,  366  , 
64,877  . 


in,  334 
67,  500 
42.522  . 
69, 016  . 

198.707 
49,  428 

161, 094  . 

124, 694  . 
87,583  . 


77,050 
50,000 
30, 135 
30,  023 

152,  225 
36,024 
92,044 

121,  494 
66,  875 


0335998301 
0331102701 
036t218701 
0141413601 
0335%6005 
0386297005 
0100513606 
0500578503 
0224907701 


675.  468 


911,878 


655.  870 


COMPEIING  -fNFWALS 

16409-03    Durant....  

Totil 


06 
10 


067/058    CC      2.0 


....    L  016, 239 


1. 371. 922 


2     1. 085. 362     0010556601 


L  691. 707 


2,283.800 LML232 
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NAT  )NAL 


AL 


Grant  No.  and  principal  investigal  ir 


NRSA-INDIVIDUAL  FELLOWSHIPS-j-NEW 

05594-01  Al    Schwartz,  Kenne... 

05884-01  Carter,  William 

05902-01  Moskal.  Joseph 

05905-01  Chromey,  Nancy 

05906-01  Pfeffer,  Uwren "' 

05908-01  Udner,  Martha 

05911-01  Ernest  Michael 

05912-01  Sciaky,  Daniela  .  . 

05932-01  Sitare,  James  C 

05936-01  Porvaznik,  Mart 

05941-01  Shafie,  Samir  M 

05952-01  Telani,  Nityana 

05953-01  Caldwell.  Burto "" 

05961-01  Goldstein,  Lawr ' 

05973-01  Winston.  Vetrn 


Total. 


COMPETING  RENEWALS 

05183-03    Eardley,  Diane 

Total 


CREG— OCCP 


19555-01    Jungmann,  Richa... 

19592-01  Al    Motkowitz,  Merw...  

19727-01    Mayer.  Robert  J 
19730-OlAl     Mitchell,  Ann  D.„ 
19748-01    Schottenfeld,  D... 

19924-01    Siegel.  Carole 

20024-OlAl    Chen.  Tiu  T 

20232-01    FiratF.  ..  

20444-01  Yuasa,  Shu  F...  :.::;:::""* 

20897-01    Hirohata,  Tomio 

Wade,  Adelbert "'.'.'.'. 

Stemmermann,  Gr„. . 

Graham,  Saxon jl. 

Daj,  John  B "" 

Das.  John  B 

Chang,  William 

Mullen,  James  L 

Simko,  Vladc 

Bresnick,  Edwar 

Olson,  James  A I"' 

Newberne,  Paul 

Leklem,  James  E .[ 

Mahlum,  Dennis '." 

Nixon.  Joseph  E 

Van  Soest,  Pete '.', 

Reddy,  Janardan 

Quarles,  John  M 

Sloane,  Nathan 

Felix,  Jeanette 

Benedict,  Willi 


20899-01 

20906-01 

20909-01 

20929-01 

20929-011 

20931-01 

20934-01 

20944-01 

20954-01 

20955-01 

20961-01 

20975-01 

20982-01 

20983-01 

21016-01 

21023-01 

21213-01 

21228-01 

21231-01 

21592-01 


T«W. 


ToM. 


CREG— DCT 


20326-01 
20328-01 
20331-01 
20337-01 
20344-01 
2034M)1 
20349-01 
20528-01 
20553-01 
20585-01 
20725-01 
20726-01 
20742-01 
20762-01 
20874-01 


Meltz,  Martin  1 

Schenken.  Larry... 

Piro.  Anthony  J 

Schneiderman,  M.. 

Stone,  Helen  B 

Nelson,  Janets... 

Tolmach.  L.  J 

DAngio,  Giulio 

Chen,  Tsu,  T 

Brandes,  David... 
Arnold,  Wilfred... 
Vetter.  Richard.... 
Leith,  John  T... 
Byfield.  JohnE.... 
Trosko,  James  E.. 


Total  DCT. 


Total  unfunded.. 

Applications  to  ("date  exefuderMaj 
round  of  applicdtions). 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no 
well-intentioned  than  th« 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers 
record  Is  great. 

But  it  is  possible  that 
wrong  in  holding  it  at  15 
the.  last  year's  appropriatiin 
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CANCER  INSTITUTE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1977,  UNFUNDED  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  AS  OF  MAR.  30,  1977-Continued 
PROGRAMS  BY  TYPE  AND  GRANT  NUMBER  (INCLUDES  EST.  INO.  COSTSJ-UNFUNDED  APPROVALS-Continued 


BO. 

DTE 


Budget   SB 
period    AT 


Type/ 

CA      program/ 
AT      thrust 


.  J7 
.  J7 

yi 
yi 
n 

.  J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 
J7 

15 


J7 
16 


06 

J7 

06 

J7 

06 

06 

J7 

J7 

06 

06 

06 

J7 

J7 

J7 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

J7 

06 

06 

06 

06 

J7 

J7 

J7 

J7 


30 


30 


15 


047 
027 
047 
047 
037 
047 
116 
018 
047 
077 
077 
047 
077 
047 
126 


TB 

IM 

VO 

IM 

TB 

TB 

VO 

CG 

TB 

CG 

CI 

CG 

VO 


1.x 

l.X 
1.x 

1.x 

l.X 
l.X 
l.X 
l.X 

1.x 

1.X 
1.x 
l.X 
l.X 

1.x 
1.x 


G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
6 
6 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 


067 


IM      2.x 


056 

067 

096/087 

047 

056 

115 

047 

126 

017 

106 

096 

096 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

126 

096 

106 

097 

096 

017 

098 

116 

106 

047 

017 

047 

047 


01 

16 

13 

16 

13 

10 

16 

14 

15 

28 

27 

28 

28 

24 

24 

29 

24 

25 

26 

29 

29 

28 

29 

26 

25 

29 

16 

16 

16 

16 


CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 


1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 


CP  .1.4 
CP   1.4 


CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 
CP 


1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 


VB 

CB 

EB 

CB 

EB 

EB 

CB 

EB 

EB 

N8 

NB 

NB 

NB 

NB 

NB 

NB 

NB 

NB 

NB 

NB  . 

NB  . 

NB 

NB  . 

NB  . 

NB  . 

NB  . 

CB  . 

CB  . 

CB  . 

CB  . 


06 

096 

03 

CM 

06 

096/087 

03 

CM 

06 

017 

03 

CM 

06 

106 

03 

CM 

06 

096.087 

03 

CM 

06 

096 

03 

CM 

06 

017 

03 

CM 

06 

126 

03 

CM 

06 

126 

03 

CM 

06 

096 

03 

CM 

06 

017 

02 

CM 

06 

096 

02 

CM 

06 

116 

03 

CM 

06 

116 

03 

CM 

06 

096 

02 

CM 

1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
l.S 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
PB 
PB 
TB 
TB 
PB 


OFM  LT 
0/1  No. 


Direct  cost 
recom- 
mended 


Direct 

cost 

awarded 


Indirect 

cost 

awarded 


Total  cost 
unfunded 


Future 

1st 

year's 

direct 
cost 


Future 

year  stale/ 

recom-  Institute 

mended  code 


li 188  :::::::::: 
iJllffi  -:::;:::::: 

14.500 

14,500 

14,500 

14.500 

14.500 

14.500 

14.500 ■ 

14,500 

14,500 

14,500 

14.500 


14.500  ... 
14,  500  ... 

14,500  ... 
14,500  „. 
14. 500  ... 
14.500  ... 
14.500  ... 
14,500  ... 
14. 500  ... 
14.500  .... 
14.500  .... 
14.  500  .... 
14.500  .... 
14.500  .... 
14,500  ... 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0050222503 
0331903801 
0235?4£901 
0220894901 
0337056601 
0386874201 
0331742301 
0334577101 
0221464901 
0050577504 
0337047101 
0280578103 
0079420201 
0440578403 
0174202801 


217,500 
IS 


217.500 
15 


14.500 


14.500 


0  0079420201 


232,000 
IS 


232.000 
16 


M.MJ 39,870 


40,594 
33,450 
35,087 
34.573 
64,655 
27, 614 
45,000 
7.000 
68,  775 


54,801 
45, 157 
47,  367 
46,  673 
87,284 
37,  278 
60,  750 
9,  450 
92,846 


.H?4«  127,232 

<M^ 66  811 

"1.207  177,129 

25,587 34,542 

"J,-  2ii 18'  672 

M.SM 68,782 

35.820  48,357 

23,655  31  S34 

89.562 120,908 

30,000  -  -- 

72. 058 

61.316 

65,  620 

68, 787 


40,500 
97. 278 
82,  776 
88,587 

„.  ,„  92,862 

86,225  116  403 


46.096 
41. 873 
45, 028 
62,  527 
65.263 


62, 229 
56,  528 
60,787 
84,411 
88,105 


28, 534 
40,594 

36,  300 
35, 135 

37,  053 
67,991 
24,  383 
28,  000 

7,000 
73,440 
92, 929 
50, 210 
138, 030 
76, 192 
75, 192 
50,  950 
18,685 
23, 975 
91. 139 
29,000 
77,  747 
62, 012 
87, 660 
73, 602 
0 
43, 198 
42, 287 
45.  028 
58,504 
70.784 


0146144650 

0156796301 

0221464901 

0058042701 

0335074101 

0335967977 

0150577806 

8200712301 

5403B2J501 

0120820005 

0110676602 

0124303501 

0335992614 

0221504801 

0221504801 

0331605015 

0396463801 

0361569401 

0468738101 

0163974801 

0224911501 

0386297004 

0480685903 

0386297004 

0331903801 

0174206604 

0448266910 

0430578302 

0214134401 

0051520001 
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person  more 
gentleman 
His  track 


today  he  is 

percent  above 

figure.  It 


could  be  that  he  is  mistaken.  I  think  he 
is.  I  hope  we  can  correct  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would 


ask  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  if  it  is 
his  opinion  that  more  than  $69,116,000 
will  be  needed? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  is  the  reason  for 
saying  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  then 
means  that  it  may  take  more  than  this? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  My  next  question  to  the 
gentleman  is:  Can  that  much  money 
prudently  be  spent  in  1  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kazen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brinkley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  let  me  say  that  the  gentle- 
man is  a  lawyer.  He  and  I  as  lawyers 
very  well  know  the  value  of  demonstra- 
tive evidence.  It  is  here — here  is  where 
the  money  could  be  spent,  as  indicated 
on  this  printout,  these  projects  can  be 
considered  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. They  have  been  approved  but 
they  are  unfunded.  The  unfunded  por- 
tion being  $126,362,000  alone.  The  total 
number  of  those  projects  indicated  on 
this  printout  which  stretch  across  the 
floor  and  over  to  this  podium  are  1.543. 
The  money  could  be  very  well  spent. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  discovery 
and  we  could  have  significant  break- 
throughs. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  is  the  figure  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  thinks  will 
get  the  job  done? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  should  think  that 
It  would  be  the  appropriation  of  the  past 
year  plus  $126,362,000. 

I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  suggest  that  the  level  of 
funding  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be  the 
appropriations  of  last  year  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  anioimt  of  $126  million 
plus.  more. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGEIRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  and 
for  his  intense  interest  in  the  cancer 
program  as  he  has  demonstrated  so 
earnestly. 

The  committee,  of  course,  has  gone 
into  this  program  in  great  detail  over  the 
years.  I  might  say  that  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute is  the  most  favored  of  all  the 
NIH  Institutes  as  this  House  knows.  This 
Congress  has  given  it  the  most  money, 
even  though  it  is  not  the  first  cause  of 
death  in  this  Nation.  Cancer  is  second 
with  approximately  365,000  deaths  a 
year,  but  it  is  a  dreaded  disease.  Because 
of  that  we  mounted  a  particularly  heavy 
campaign  and  we  are  expanding  the  pro- 
gram. Heart  and  other  cardiovascular 
diseases  alone,  cause  about  985,000 
deaths  per  year,  if  the  Members  want  to 
compare.  We  are  only  funding  the  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  at  about  half 
tlie  rate  we  are  funding  the  Cancer 
Institute. 

As  a  general  rule,  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  all  approved  applications  sub- 
mitted to  aU  Institutes  of  NIH  to  do  re- 
search are  able  to  be  funded.  Similarly, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  can  fund 


about  50  percent  of  its  approved  appli- 
cations at  a  total  funding  level  of  about 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  single  Insti- 
tute within  NIH.  So  we  have  moimted  a 
tremendous  campaign  for  cancer  relative 
to  other  Institutes  and  given  current 
budgetary  restraints. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the 
funding  level  is  for  these  programs.  In 
the  fiscal  1977  appropriations  we  pro- 
vided $60  million  for  cancer  control  pro- 
grams. This  is  the  actual  appropriation, 
the  money  appropriated  and  being  spent, 
$60  million  for  cancer  control  programs, 
such  as  early  detection  programs.  The 
general  cancer  research  program  appro- 
priation provided  an  additional  $736 
million.  This  year  we  are  going  up  from 
$60  million  to  $69  millior.  for  control  pro- 
grams, and  from  $736  million  to  $847 
million  for  research  programs  for  a  total 
of  $916  million  for  cancer  alone. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman.  We  would  all  like  to  appro- 
priate $2  or  $3  billion  for  every  disease. 
What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  put  the 
proper  emphasis  where  it  should  be  put. 
I  would  urge  that  the  House  reject  this 
amendment  pending  the  committee's 
thorough  evaluation  later  this  session. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  eminently 
involved  with  this  problem  for  quite  a 
few  years.  In  fact,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  I 
drafted  the  original  bill.  We  have  tried 
to  authorize  every  dollar  which  was 
necessary.  The  thing  about  it  is  that 
cancer  is  not  going  to  be  cured  by  throw- 
ing money  at  it,  just  by  dollars.  It  is  going 
to  be  cured  by  men  who  are  dedicated, 
men  who  are  willing  to  go  to  school  and 
get  M.D.'s  and  later  either  doctor  of 
science  degrees  or  Ph.  D.'s,  to  become 
microbiologists  and  oncologists,  and  have 
the  willingness  and  dedication  to  get  out 
and  find  the  cause  of  cancer.  I  submit 
that  if  money  would  cure  cancer  within 
itself,  I  would  immediately  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  will  not  do  that. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  way  the  money 
is  spent  throughout  our  country.  I  will 
say  that  some  of  our  money  is  being 
wasted.  We  are  actually  funding  projects 
ip  West  Germany  at  the  present  time.  We 
ure  fimding  projects  in  France,  and  I  be- 
lieve also  in  England,  although  I  am  not 
sure  of  that.  As  it  happens,  the  economy 
of  West  Germany  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of 
the  people  in  cancer  work  here  in  the 
United  States  today  come  to  me  and  tell 
me  that  they  object  to  sending  money 
to  West  Germany,  and  so  do  I.  I  think 
that  we  should  have  cooperation  between 
this  cotmtry  and  other  coimtries  in  our 
knowledge  of  cancer  and  in  our  transfer 
of  knowledge,  and  in  assisting  one  an- 
other. But  certainly  we  have  appropri- 
ated suflBcient  money. 

What  we  have  lacked  has  been  the 
dedication  of  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing to  find  the  cause  of  cancer.  Some  of 
the  specialists  tell  me  that  we  will  first 
get  the  cure.  I  rather  doubt  this.  I  believe 
that  we  have  got  to  have  someone  with 
the  dedication  of  Pasteur  who  was  willing 
to  work  day  after  day  and  night  after 


night,  or  someone  with  the  dedication  of 
Koch  who  found  the  cause  of  diphtheria, 
or  of  Erlich  who  found  the  treatment  for 
syphilis,  or  of  Madam  Curie  who  foimd 
radium.  We  have  got  to  have  people  of 
this  kind,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
throughout  our  coimtry  we  are  lacking 
in  that  dedication. 

As  I  read,  I  read  about  vanity — vanity. 
Everything  is  vanity.  I  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  in  many  cases  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  many  of  our  people,  and  I  regret 
that.  We  lack  dedication. 

I  regret  that.  We  lack  dedication.  But 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  Chairman  today 
that  if  we  do  not  return  to  dedication,  to 
the  principles  of  our  Forefathers,  if  we 
do  not  dedicate  ourselves  to  finding  the 
cause  of  such  terrible  and  tragic  diseases 
as  cancer,  if  we  do  not  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  upbuilding  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  we  might  well  go  down 
the  drain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
a  very  distinguished  and  a  very  fine  man. 
If  I  thought  that  money  would  find  the 
cause  of  cancer,  certainly  I  should  sup- 
port the  amendment,  but  dedication  is 
what  is  required. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Georgia    (Mr.  Brtokley). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QTrOBTTM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule  XXIH,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Danxelson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  vmder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  4975)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  bio- 
medical research  and  related  programs, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  449,  he  re- 
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ported  the  bill  back  to  ths  Roiise  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  3he  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  orderec  . 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ques  tlon  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reidlng  of  the 
bm. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ques  Ion  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  fie  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speakei ,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  thit  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quonun  Is  not  pre  sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wll  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  e  ectronlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  385,  nays  4, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  116] 
TEAS— 385 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson,  ni 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
K.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegata 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Badham 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
BalduB 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bontor 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burarener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Maas. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 


Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaui!h 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

Comwell 

Coughlln 

D' Am  ours 

Dftnlel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniel  son 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Doman 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Kdgar 

Edmirds,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

nthUn 


I  llppo 
F  :ood 

P  orlo 
P  lowers 
Fynt 
Filey 

F  3rd.  Mich. 
F  )rd,  Tenn. 
P  Jrsythe 
F  itmtaln 
F  'enzel 
F-ey 

Cunmage 
C lydos 
C  ephardt 
C  lalmo 
0  ibbons 
0  Uman 
0  >nn 
0  ickman 
G  ildwater 
Osnzalez 
G  jodllng 
G)re 
G  radlson 
Grassley 
O  iidger 
Giiyer 
Higedom 
Bill 

B  tmilton 
Hunmer- 
Schmidt 
Htnley 
H  tnnaford 
E  insen 
H  irkln 
H  irrlngton 
Hirrla 
H  irsha 
H  iwkins 
H  ickler 
H  ifner 
H  gbtower 
HUla 
H  lUand 
Hilt 

H  iltzman 
B  irton 
Hi  iward 
H  ibbard 
Hi  ickaby 
R  iffhes 
H;de 
Ic  iord 
Ir  land 
Ja  :ob8 
J<  Torda 
Je  iktna 
Jflirettfl 
Jo  anaon,  Calif. 


Johnson,  Colo 

Moorhead,  Pa.    S!mon 

Jones,  N.C. 

Moss 

Slsk 

Jones,  Okla. 

Mottl 

Skelton 

Jordan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Skubltz 

Kasten 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Sack 

Kastenmeler 

Murtha 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kazen 

Myers,  Gary 

Sm'th,  Nebr. 

Kelly 

Mvers,  Michael   Snyder 

Kemp 

Myers,  Ind. 

Solarz 

KetchAim 

Natcher 

Spellman 

Keys 

Neal 

Spence 

KUdee 

Nedzl 

St  Germain 

Kindness 

Nichols 

Stangeland 

Kostmayer 

Nix 

Stanton 

Krebs 

Nowak 

Stark 

LaFalce 

O'Brien 

Steed 

La^omarslno 

Oakar 

Steers 

Latta 

ObersUr 

Steleer 

Le  Fante 

Obey 

Stockman 

Leach 

Ottlnger 

Stokes 

Lederer 

Panetta 

Stratton 

Lehman 

Patten 

Studds 

Levltas 

Patterson 

Stump 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Pattlson 

Taylor 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Pease 

Thone 

Long,  La. 

Pepper 

Thornton 

Lon^,  Md. 

Perkfna 

Tonry 

Lott 

Pettis 

Traxler 

Lu?an 

Pickle 

Treen 

Luken 

Pike 

Trlble 

Lundlne 

Pressler 

Tsongas 

McClory 

Preyer 

Tucker 

McCloskey 

Price 

Udall 

McConnack 

Prltchard 

tniman 

McDade 

Pursell 

Van  Deerim 

M'-'!;wen 

Quayle 

Vander  Jagt 

McFall 

Raball 

Vanlk 

McHugh 

Rangel 

Vento 

McKay 

Regilla 

Volkmer 

McKInney 

Reuss 

Waggonner 

Mad  I  pan 

Rhodes 

Waleren 

Magulre 

Richmond 

Walker 

Mabon 

Rina'do 

Walsh 

Mann 

Rlsenhoover 

Wampler 

Markey 

Roberts 

Watkins 

Marks 

Robinson 

Waxman 

Marlenee 

Rodlno 

Weaver 

Marriott 

Rogers 

Weiss 

Mart*n 

Rooney 

Whalen 

MathU 

Rosenthal 

White 

Mattox 

Rostenkowskl 

Wh'tehurst 

MazzoU 

Rousselot 

Whitley 

Meeds 

Roybal 

Whltten 

Mevner 

Rudd 

Wiggins 

Michel 

Runnels 

WUson,  Bob 

M'kulskl 

Ruppe 

Wilson,  0.  H. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Russo 

Wolff 

M'ller.  Ohio 

Ryan 

Wrlffht 

Mlneta 

Santlnl 

Wydler 

M'nlsh 

Sarasin 

Wylle 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Satterfleld 

Yates 

M'tchell,  N.Y. 

Sawyer 

Yatron 

Moakley 

Scheuer 

Young,  Fla. 

Moffett 

Schroeder 

Youn?;,  Mo. 

MoUoban 

Schuize 

Young,  Tex. 

Montgomery 

SebelluB 

Zablockl 

Moore 

Selberllng 

Zeferettl 

Moorhead, 

Sharp 

Calif. 

Shuster 
NAYS-4 

Collins,  Tex. 

McDonald 

Slkes 

Crane 
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Abdnor 

Fraser 

Qule 

Anderson, 

Fuqua 

Qulllen 

Calif. 

Heftel 

RaUsback 

Barnard 

HoUenbeck 

Roe 

Brooks 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roncallo 

Burton,  John 

Koch 

Rose 

Clausen, 

Krue^er 

Shipley 

DonH. 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Clay 

Lent 

Symms 

Coleman 

Met/ralfe 

T«asrue 

Cotter 

Mlkva 

Thompson 

Dlggs 

MUford 

WUson,  Tex. 

Eckhardt 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Winn 

Ertel 

Nolan 

Wlrth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Poage 

Young,  Alaska 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Call- 
fomla. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Fraser. 


Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  HoUenbeck. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Symma. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  H.R.  4975. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dllnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEALTH  SERVICE  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4976)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
program  of  assistance  for  home  health 
services  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  health  services  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IX  THK  coMMrrrEB  or  the  wholx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R,  4976,  with  Mr. 
Mazzoli  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  4976, 
extends,  for  fiscal  year  1978,  the  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  the  follow- 
ing health  programs: 

Grants  to  States  for  wide-ranging 
comprehensive  health  services,  including 
communicable  disease  control;  environ- 
mental services;  chronic  disease  control; 
emergency  and  home  health  services  and 
mental  health  programs. 

Grants  to  States  for  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  treatment  of  hypertension, 
which  affects  some  23  million  Americans. 

Grants  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  migrant  health  centers.  These 
grants  provide  support  for  125  migrant 
health  centers  and  33  rural  health  In- 
itiative programs.  Almost  500,000  persons 
are  served  by  this  program. 

Grants  for  community  health  cen- 
ters— better  known  as  neighborhood 
health  centers.  These  grants  presently 
are  awarded  to  165  community  health 
centers. 

Grants  to  continue  the  congressional 
Initiative  in  the  fields  of  population  re- 
search and  family  planning,  which  has 
resulted  in  significant  increase  in  the 
availability  of  voluntary  family  planning 
services,  with  emphasis  on  services  to 
low-income  people. 

Grants  to  continue  the  Federal  effort 
to  make  information  available  to  health 
professionals  and  the  public  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome and  its  effect  on  families  who  have 
lost  a  child  to  it. 

Grants  to  provide  Fade;  "<.l  as.siztance  to 
establish  comprehensive  hemophilia  di- 
agnostic and  treatment  centers  and  to 
develop  and  expand  blood  separation 
centers. 

Grants  to  continue  and  expand  the 
community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram, which  presently  provides  compre- 
hensive services  to  some  88  million  per- 
sons. This  program,  which  was  initiated 
in  1963  by  President  Kennedy,  is  intended 
to  provide  startup  support  for  a  nation- 
wide network  of  centers. 

Grants  to  States  to  extend  and  improve 
maternal  and  child  health  services  for 
reducing  infant  mortality,  for  promot- 
ing the  health  of  mothers  and  children, 
and  for  serving  the  needs  of  crippled 
children. 

Demonstration  grants  to  support  the 
initial  costs  of  establishing  and  operating 
home  health  services  agencies,  the  expan- 
sion of  services  provided  by  existing 
agencies,  and  training  of  professional  and 
paraprofessional  personnel  in  the  pro- 
vision of  home  health  care. 

A  simple,  1-year  extension  of  these  ex- 
piring programs  without  substantive 
amendments  will  provide  the  new  admin- 
istration with  the  opportunity  to  care- 
fully review  these  programs  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  committee  with 
respect  to  possible  future  revisions. 

I  have  already  Instructed  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  to  undertake  a  thorough  re- 
view of  each  of  these  programs  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  administration. 
That  review  is  underway.  Because  of 
the  need  for  critical  evaluation  of  all 
health  services  programs,  the  Health 
Services  Extension  Act  authorizes  the 


continuation,  but  not  the  substantial  ex- 
pansion, of  these  programs  by  extending 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  at 
115  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  appro- 
priations. This  increase  is  intended  to 
take  into  consideration  infiationary  fac- 
tors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  extends 
programs  that  provide  health  services 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  otherwise 
would  not  receive  them.  It  is  a  fiscally 
responsible  bill.  It  has  the  support  of 
ths  new  administration,  and  it  deserves 
the  overwhelming  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4976  extends  the 
authorizations  for  the  following  health 
services  programs  at  115  percent  of  last 
year's  appropriations:  Grants  to  the 
States  for  comprehensive  health  services, 
hypertension,  migrant  health  centers, 
community  healtli  centers,  family  plan- 
ning, sudden  infant  death  syndrome, 
hemophilia  treatment  centers,  and  the 
provision  of  home  health  services. 

Also,  this  legislation  would  increase 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  level 
of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services  by  115  percent  of  last 
year's  appropriations. 

It  would  also  continue  the  authority 
for  blood  separation  centers  and  train- 
ing in  the  provision  of  home  health 
services. 

In  addition,  this  bill  makes  minor  re- 
visions in  the  authorities  for  migrant 
health  centers,  community  health  cen- 
ters, family  planning  research,  and  com- 
munity mental  health  centers. 

H.R.  4976  also  contains  a  series  of 
technical  and  some  minor  substantive 
amendments  to  the  recently  enacted 
health  manpower  law,  as  well  as  to  the 
following  authorities : 

Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970; 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972; 

Nurse  Training  Act  of  1975; 

Indian  Health  Care  Im.provement  Act; 
and 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  extend  the  various  health 
services  programs  which  provide  need- 
ed health  services  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  all  these  programs  because 
I  know  what  they  mean  to  the  people 
who  depend  upon  these  services. 

For  example,  the  community  health 
center  program  has  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters to  serve  medically  needy  popula- 
tions. These  centers  attempt  to  coordi- 
nate Federal,  State,  and  local  resources 
in  a  single  organization  capable  of  deliv- 
ering both  health  care  and  related  social 
services  to  a  defined  population. 

The  family  planning  programs  have 
also  been  extremely  helpful  in  malting 
voluntary  family  planning  services  avail- 
able to  all  those  who  want  them.  This 
program,  too,  deserves  our  continued 
support. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  extends  the 


community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram. It  was  the  intent  of  the  original 
act  to  provide  a  resource,  at  the  com- 
munity level,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
mental  health  problems  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that 
about  88  million  persons  are  expected  to 
be  covered  by  the  more  than  500  cen- 
ters in  operation. 

Yet  we  have  also  heard  reports  that 
too  much  of  the  Federal  dollar  is  being 
spent  on  administration  and  not  enough 
on  services  for  the  patients.  This  situa- 
tion is  of  great  concern  to  me  and  I  have 
urged  the  committee  to  look  at  this 
program  carefully  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
important  programs  included  in  this  leg- 
islation, such  as  hypertension,  hemo- 
philia treatment  centers,  and  the  grants 
we  provide  to  the  States  for  various 
health  service  programs. 

All  of  these  programs  contribute  to  the 
effective  operation  of  our  Nation's  health 
care  system,  and  I  urge  that  you  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mrs.  Fenwick)  such  time  as  she  may 
consume. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  speak 
most  urgently  on  behalf  of  this  bill  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some 
of  the  elements  that  I  hope  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  services  that  this  bill  will 
provide.  I  am  speaking  specifically  of 
regulations  that  need  to  be  changed,  of 
services  that  could  well  be  provided  at 
home  and  of  people  who  are  now  institu- 
tionalized because  we  have  no  programs 
that  will  allow  these  people  to  be  treated 
properly  at  home. 

I  have  in  mind  two  different  types  of 
institutionalizing  that  I  think  we  could 
well  avoid  at  considerable  saving.  I  notice 
the  budget  chairman  is  here  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  budget 
chairman  and  his  support  for  this 
program. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  this.  We  now 
have  for  example  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  program  that  will  take  care  of 
medicare  patients  in  nursing  homes  but 
the  regulation  provides  that  they  cannot 
leave  the  nursing  home  more  than  18 
days  a  year.  This  seems  to  me  a  totally 
irresponsible,  cruel,  and  unwise  rule. 
There  have  been  abuses,  because  occa- 
sionally people  have  left  for  more  than  a 
month  at  a  time  and  expected  to  find  the 
bed  reserved.  What  does  it  mean?  It 
means  if  one  is  poor  and  is  working  and 
has  a  member  of  the  family  in  a  nursing 
home — and  indeed  I  have  such  a  case — 
and  one  wants  to  bring  one's  mother 
home  every  weekend,  one  cannot  because 
if  it  amounts  to  more  than  18  days  a  year 
one  must  sacrifice  the  medicare  pay- 
ments. A  regulation  allowing  1  day  a 
week  would  be  an  answer  and  a  practical 
answer,  to  this  kind  of  program. 

But  further,  supposing  we  have  a 
family  where  both  the  man  and  wife, 
the  couple,  are  working  because   they 
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have  to  put  children 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be 
vide  home  care  for  an  elder  y 
could  bring  to  the  family  aj 
would  be  considerably  less 
would  be  spent  in  the 
think  it  would.  I  think  it 
ute  to  family  solidarity 
would  save  taxpayers  mon 
it  would  contribute  to  the 
the  elderly  person.  I  see  n( 
we  should  not  proceed  alon  ? 

Further  why  can  we  not 
for  the  handicapped?  I  had 
elderly  women  whose  only 
severely  retarded  boy.  He 
for  her  to  handle  at  homt 
help  at  home.  He  could  no 
home.  He  had  to  be  sent 
tion  at  a  very  great  expense 

What  I  am  begging  for 
I  understand  my  colleague 
man  from  Florida,  has  ixrg(  d 
propriations  for  these  hom< 
services.  I  think  if  we  _ 
health  care  services  we 
erably  cut  down  on  the 
the  nursing  homes. 

I  think  the  case  is  clear 
that  these  home  health  _.. 
practically   and   prudently 
humane  way,  allowing  for 
the  elderly  people  to  see 
for  children  to  see  their 
I  think  we  are  doing 
under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr . 

respond  to  the  gentlewom^ 
that  we  do  have  numbers 
support  home  health 
larly  medicare  and 
spending  some  hundreds 
dollars  and  the  figure  is 
very  rapidly. 

There  is  a  provision  in 
tinue  the  authority  for 
projects  in  home  health  car 
small  but  realistic  authority 
tinue  the  program.  This  is 
extension  and.  then  we 
into  further  consideration 
hearings  later  this  year. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Could  I 
tleman:  Is  there  any 
that,  for  example,  we  coxilc 
making  organizations  which 
to  give  this  kind  of  service 
easier  to  fire  a  company 
rid  of  a  bureaucrat. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  ,_ 
service  delivery  program 
have  thought  it  was  simple 
use  the  term  "home  health 

program  supports  the 

ing  agencies  and  the  start  uj: 
but  it  does  not  provide  _ 
reimbursement  of  .services 
medicaid  provide  that,  and 
tee  under  the  gentleman 
Chairman  Rosienkowski, 
there. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr 

distinguished  chairman  yielf 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  1 
gentleman     from     New 

SCHEUER). 

Mr.     SCHEUER.     Mr. 
strongly  support  this 

Mr.  Chairman,  this 
4976,  the  Health  Services 
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reauthorizes  for  1  year  the  title  X  family 
planning  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  a  15-percent  increase  above 
current  spending  levels.  Included  in  the 
1978  authorization  are  $123  million  for 
family  planning  senices  and  $67  million 
for  population  research. 

There  are  approximately  10  million 
low-  and  marginal-income  women  in  this 
country  who  are  in  need  of  family  plan- 
ning services.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970,  family  plan- 
ning services  have  been  extended  to  some 
6  million  women.  Despite  this  progress, 
almost  4  million  women,  mostly  low  in- 
come, still  do  not  have  access  to  these 
services.  One- third  of  our  counties, 
mostly  rural,  still  are  without  family 
planning  services.  Hopefully  in  the 
months  ahead  with  the  President's  sup- 
port, we  will  see  the  expansion  of  a  per- 
manent nationwide  system  of  family 
planning. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason 
for  expanding  federally  assisted  family 
planning  services  Is  the  tragically  high 
Incidence  of  adolescent  pregnancy.  One 
in  every  four  American  women  becomes 
pregnant  before  reaching  the  age  of  20. 

Each  year  more  than  1  million  15-  to 
19-year-olds,  and  even  more  appalling, 
30,000  girls  younger  than  15,  become 
pregnant.  Approximately  one-third  of 
all  legal  abortions  each  year  are  obtained 
by  teenagers.  One-third  of  all  births  to 
teenagers  occur  out  of  wedlock. 

It  is  tragic  that  while  the  birth  rate 
for  the  population  in  general  is  on  th«j 
decline,  it  actually  rose  for  that  age 
group  for  whom  the  health  risks  and 
social  consequences  are  most  severe. 
Between  1970  and  1974,  the  birth  rate 
for  14-year-olds  climbed  9  percent,  from 
6.6  to  7.2  per  1,000,  and  3  percent  foi 
15-year-olds. 

Yet,  very  few  of  these  young  girls 
want  to  become  mothers  at  so  young  an 
age.  Of  the  540,000  pregnancies  each  year 
to  unmarried  15-  to  19-year-olds,  only 
10  percent  are  intended.  All  in  all, 
667,000  unintended  pregnancies  and 
300,000  unintended  births  occur  each 
year  to  women  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  19  years.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
know  as  yet  how  many  of  the  preg- 
nancies and  births  to  girls  14  and  under 
are  intended,  but  we  can  imagine  that 
the  number  would  be  even  smaller. 

Teenage  mothers  face  substantial 
health  risks,  limited  educational  and 
employment  opportunities,  diminished 
prospects  for  stable  marriages  and  other 
grave  social  and  economic  disadvan- 
tages. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  babies  bom  to 
mothers  under  15  are  of  low  birth 
weight — less  than  5.5  pounds.  Low  birth 
weight  is  not  only  a  major  cause  of 
infant  mortality,  but  also  of  many  child- 
hood illnesses  and  birth  injuries  such  as 
neurological  defects  which  often  result 
in  lifelong  mental  retardation.  Teenage 
mothers,  themselves,  are  also  more  likely 
to  die  or  suffer  illness  or  Injury  as  a 
result  of  the  pregnancy.  The  dsath  rate 
from  complications  of  pregnancy  is  60 
percent  higher  for  women  who  become 
pregnant  before  they  are  15. 


Educational  and  employment  oppnr- 
tunities  are  also  limited  for  the  teenage 
mother.  A  study  in  New  York  City  of 
mothers  of  first-borns  showed  that  85 
percent  of  those  who  first  became 
mothers  at  ages  15  to  17  did  not  com- 
plete high  school.  Pregnancy  is  by  far 
the  most  often  cited  reason  for  dropping 
out  of  school. 

Nearly  half  of  all  teenage  marriages 
break  up  within  5  years  while  those  that 
are  "forced"  because  of  pregnancy  are 
three  times  more  likely  to  end  in  divorce. 
Teenage  couples  who  ftiarry  as  a  result 
of  pregnancy  are  also  economically  dis- 
advantaged in  terms  of  occupation,  in- 
come, and  assets.  The  Nei^'  York  study 
showed  that  91  percent  of  the  women 
who  had  their  first  child  at  age  15  to  17 
were  neither  full-  or  part-time  em- 
ployed; 72  percent  of  these  same  mothers 
were  on  welfare. 

Teenagers  become  pregnant  because  of 
nonuse  or  sporadic  use  of  contraceptives. 
Many  teenagers  are  ill-informed  about 
contraceptives  and  the  risks  of  preg- 
nancy. In  1975,  it  was  estimated  that 
some  4  million  girls  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  19  were  in  need  of  contraceptive 
services.  During  that  same  year,  1.1  mil- 
lion visited  family  planning  clinics  for 
services  while  another  1  million  received 
services  through  private  physicians.  The 
other  2  million  remained  unserved. 

Birth  control  Information  and  services 
must  be  made  available  to  all  the  4  mil- 
lion sexually  active  teenagers  in  this 
coimtry  at  risk  of  pregnancy  If  we  are 
to  stop  the  teenage  pregnancy  epidemic. 
Despite  the  considerable  progress  that 
has  been  made  over  the  last  years,  teen- 
agers' access  to  family  planning  services 
are  still  limited  legally,  economically, 
and  socially — despite  the  fact  that  pre- 
marital intercourse  is  beginning  at 
younger  and  younger  ages. 

Only  26  States  and  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  have  confirmed  the  right  of 
immarried  minors  to  obtain  contracep- 
tive services  on  their  own  consent,  while 
46  States  permit  unmarried  women  18  or 
older  to  obtain  contraceptives.  While  we 
are  making  an  effort  to  expand  services 
here  at  the  Federal  level,  the  States  must 
remove  the  existing  legal  barriers  to  con- 
traceptive availability  to  teenagers. 

As  these  legal  barriers  are  removed, 
we  can  expect  that  the  demand  for  serv- 
ices will  increase.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. Adequately  financed  programs 
should  be  developed  to  assist  medical 
personnel  to  implement  delivery  mecha- 
nisms appropriate  and  sensitive  to  teen- 
agers. Special  effort  should  be  made  to 
insure  that  educational,  counseling,  and 
follow-up  services  are  offered  along  with 
clinical  care.  The  availability  of  contra- 
ceptive services  for  teenagers  should  be 
aggressively  monitored  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  Since  repeat  pregnan- 
cies account  for  a  large  portion  of  teen- 
age births,  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  expanding  contraceptive,  coun- 
seling and  educational  services  to  un- 
married teenagers  who  have  already  ex- 
perienced a  pregnancy.  We  must  estab- 
lish an  outreach  program  to  inform  teen- 
agers   that   conti'aceptive    services    are 
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available  to  them  and  that  these  services 
are  provided  confidentially. 

We  must  evaluate  the  current  extent 
of  sex  education  programs  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness. Only  29  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  require  teaching  health 
education  coiu-ses  in  public  schools,  and 
of  these,  only  6  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  require  the  teaching  of  some 
form  of  family  life  or  sex  education. 
Louisiana  actually  prohibits  sex  educa- 
tion instruction.  A  survey  of  U.S.  school 
districts  showed  that  only  39  percent  of 
the  districts  with  sex  education  programs 
taught  anything  about  birth  control. 

Education  Is  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  pregnancy.  We  must  expand  and 
strengthen  existing  population  and  sex 
education  programs  in  our  high  schools. 

The  facts  are  clear.  Teenage  preg- 
nancy is  dangerous  to  the  teenagers 
themselves,  to  the  children  to  whom 
they  give  birth,  and  above  all  to  society 
at  large.  Our  response  to  the  problem  has 
been  far  from  adequate.  The  funds  we 
are  authorizing  today  will  enable  us  to 
extend  family  planning  services  to  300,- 
000  additional  individuals,  many  of  them 
teenagers.  During  the  next  year,  we 
must  work  with  the  administration  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
family  planning  which  will  reach  all  the 
teenagers  and  all  the  low-income  women 
in  this  country  who  are  in  need  of  serv- 
ices. Teenage  pregnancy  is  a  tragic  and 
dangerous  problem  which  deserves  im- 
mediate attention. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  complete  support  of  this  legislation. 
H.R.  4976.  reported  by  the  Coimnittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  by 
unanimous  voice  vote,  will  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1978  at  115  percent  of  fiscal  year 
1977  appropriations  for  several  crucial 
public  health  service  delivery  programs. 
These  programs  Include  grants  to  the 
States  for  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices; hypertension:  migrant  health  cen- 
ters; community  health  centers;  family 
plamiing;  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome; hemophilia  treatment  centers; 
and  the  provision  of  home  health  serv- 
ices. 

In  addition,  it  Increases  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  level  of  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act — maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices— to  a  level  reflecting  115  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation  and 
continues  the  authority  for  blood  separa- 
tion centers  and  training  in  the  provi- 
sion of  home  health  services  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Because  the  committee  intends  to  un- 
dertake a  thorough  review  of  these  au- 
thorities later  in  this  session  and  hopes, 
at  that  time,  to  have  received  substantive 
comment  from  both  the  administration 
and  interested  members  of  the  public, 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  maintain 
rather  than  provide  for  expansion  or 
modification  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  health 
service  programs  addressed  in  this  legis- 
lation need  to  be  maintained  during  the 
l>eriod  of  congressional  and  administra- 
tion program  review;  those  individuals 
who  depend  on  these  services  deserve  no 
less.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 


Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today,  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
■support  the  extsnsion  of  the  Health 
Services  Act.  The  bill  authorizes  spend- 
ing $1.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1978  on  a 
variety  of  necessary  and  vital  health 
programs. 

These  programs  include  centers  de- 
voted to  community  health,  family 
planning,  mental  health,  hemophilia 
treatment,  and  other  important  areas  of 
health  concern,  all  of  which  are  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  Nation's  poor 
and  elderly. 

I  do.  however,  have  one  major  point 
of  disagreement  with  H.R.  4876  as  it 
presently  exists.  The  resolution  author- 
izes only  $4.45  million  for  home  health 
services — a  reduction  of  $7.55  million 
from  the  fiscal  year  1977  level. 

I  believe  that  home  health  services  are 
too  important  to  stand  this  sort  of  brutal 
fund  slashing.  Therefore,  I  give  my  full 
support  to  Representative  Pepper's 
amendment  which  would  restore  last 
year's  home  health  services  authoriza- 
tion to  the  $12  million  level.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  the  development  of  good  home 
health  services  will  save  the  Nation 
money  in  the  long  rim.  Analysis  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  20  expert 
studies  comparing  health  costs  found 
that  of  "the  20  studies,  19  presented  data 
which  supported  the  proposition  that 
home  health  care  can  be  less  expensive" 
than  institutional  care. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  HEW,  reports  it  received  fund- 
ing requests  from  2'/^  times  as  many 
qualified  home  health  services  applicants 
as  it  had  available  funding. 

I  urge  all  Members  interested  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  health  care  to  pass 
Mr.  Pepper's  amendment  and  the  Health 
Service  Extension  Act. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper,  in  supporting  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  4976,  the  Health  Services  Extension 
Act.  I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  say 
that  Mr.  Pepper,  with  his  acute  interest 
and  years  of  service  in  the  area,  can 
quite  properly  be  deemed  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  aging,  .specifically  in  the  area 
of  health  care.  Having  worked  extensive- 
ly with  him  on  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  have  found  him  to 
be  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  our  sen- 
iors. Therefore,  I  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  any  measure  which  he  chooses  to 
introduce  should  not  be  viewed  lightly. 

This  amendment,  as  you  know,  restores 
the  authorization  for  home  health  train- 
ing and  demonstration  programs  to  its 
former  level  of  $12  million,  placing  it  in 
a  more  proper  perspective  according  to 
the  importance  of  these  health  care  serv- 
ices. Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4976, 
this  authorization  level  was  reduced  by 
$7.6  million  to  last  year's  appropriation, 
plus  a  15-percent  Increase  allowance 
for  inflation.  With  $1.1  billion  authorized 
for  the  extension  of  health  services,  I  feel 
it  is  an  insult  to  allow  a  mere  $4.5  mil- 
lion to  cover  the  spiraling  cost  of  this 
invaluable,  ever-growing  service. 

Both  the  high  costs  of  long-term  care 
and,  the  growing  concern  over  needless 


institutionalization  of  our  Nation's  pre- 
cious seniors,  have  led  to  a  demand  for 
alternatives  to  institutional  care.  Home 
health  care  is  one  such  alternative  which 
has  proven  highly  successful  in  allowing 
many  elderly  the  opportunity  to  retain 
the  dignity  and  self-respect  essential  to 
each  of  us.  No  one  should  be  denied  these 
truly  human  characteristics  because  they 
are  no  longer  self-sufBcient  due  to  age, 
illness,  et  cetera.  It  is  as  important  for 
seniors  who  are  able,  to  interact  with 
family  and  friends  on  a  day-to-day, 
normal,  healthy  basis,  as  it  is  for  you 
and  me. 

It  is  up  to  us.  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  see  to  it  that  services  to  this 
invaluable  group  of  citizens  not  only  con- 
tinue and  expand  to  meet  their  every 
need,  but,  that  they  are  administered 
properly  at  the  expense  of  adequate  Fed- 
eral funding. 

Noted  author  Alex  Haley  referred  to 
the  elderly  as  "our  greatest  source  of 
strength."  Let  us  help  to  keep  them 
strong. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  join  Mr.  Pep- 
per and  me  in  supporting  this  important 
health  care  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  for  a  number  of  health 
sei-vices  delivery  programs.  As  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  legislation  to  cre- 
ate many  of  these  programs,  and  as  one 
who  worked  hard  2  years  ago  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto  of  these  programs, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  this  1 -year  ex- 
tension. 

Among  the  programs  extended  under 
this  bill  is  that  for  community  mental 
health  centers.  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  this  program,  which  has  been 
tremendously  effective  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  institutionalization  of  men- 
tal patients.  Since  the  mental  health 
centers  program  began,  the  average  pa- 
tient residence  in  State  hospitals  has 
dropped  over  44  percent.  With  the  aver- 
age daily  cost  per  patient  at  over  $37 
per  day,  you  can  see  the  cost  benefits 
involved,  aside  from  the  therapeutic 
benefits  of  community-based  treatment. 

Another  of  the  programs  extended  in 
this  bill  is  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  one  of  our  oldest  Federal  health 
programs,  having  undergone  constant 
improvement  since  its  foundation  in  1935. 
In  areas  where  maternal  and  chUd  health 
services  are  available,  estimates  show 
that  it  prevents  or  corrects  two-thirds  of 
chronic  handicapping  conditions. 

Average  costs  per  patient  have  fallen 
constantly  in  this  program,  despite  the 
general  cost  inflation  in  the  Nation's 
health  services.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the 
eflSciency  of  the  management  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  skill  which  has  been  used 
in  its  formulation  and  administration. 

Infant  mortality  is  one  of  the  few 
health  problems  in  which  increased  med- 
ical care  has  a  demonstrable  effect  in 
lowering  the  death  rate.  The  maternal 
and  child  health  program  provides  that 
care,  and  has  cut  mortality  rates  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  in  areas  where  pro- 
grams have  been  established. 

Another  important  program  extended 
by  this  bill  is  that  for  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome.  This  program   is  de- 
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young  and  old,  who  cannot  provide  them- 
selves with  adequate  medical  care.  So  al- 
though I  support  this  1-year  extension, 
I  must  emphasize  that  the  Congress  must 
commit  itself  to  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  programs  covered  by  tliis  act,  and 
to  a  broad  expansion  of  those  programs 
which  are  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  to  the  Nation's  needy. 

I  do  want  to  note  that  I  oppose  the  ap- 
proximately $8  million  cut  from  the  fiscal 
year  1977  authorization  level  for  home 
health  services  that  is  proposed  by  this 
extension  act.  I  therefore  will  support  my 
colleague  Congressman  Claude  Pepper's 
amendment  to  put  that  appropriation 
back  into  the  budget.  This  is  an  area 
where  we  cannot  afford  a  cutback.  There 
are  so  many  individuals  confined  to  their 
homes  who  are  in  the  extreme  need  of 
home  health  services.  There  are  also 
those  who  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  to  a  hospital  or  clinic.  These  people 
should  not  be  denied  their  right  to  ade- 
quate medical  attention. 

I  also  want  to  mention  that  I  support 
one  of  the  minor  changes  in  this  bill.  It 
is  one  which  will  change  the  definition 
of  the  term  "medically  underserved 
populations"  for  the  purpose  of  planning, 
developing,  and  operating  community 
health  centers  to  serve  such  populations. 
The  change  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  take  into  account,  in  designating 
medically  underserved  populations,  un- 
usual local  conditions  which  make  it  hard 
to  obtain  adequate  health  services.  This 
section  wotold  therefore  allow  a  neighbor- 
hood to  be  declared  medically  under- 
served,  even  though  that  community  lies 
in  a  metropolitan  area  with  an  abun- 
dance, or  enough  medical  personnel. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  reouests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  «  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

'Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Services  Extension  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  314(d)  (7)  (A)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  au- 
thorizations for  formula  grants  to  States  for 
comprehensive  public  health  services)  Js 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1976,",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal 
year  1977"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977,  and  $103,500,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1978". 

(2)  Section  314(d)  (7)  (B)  of  such  Act 
(relating  to  authorizations  for  grants  for 
hypertension  programs)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1976,",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
$10,350,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978". 

(b)  Section  314(d)(7)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  "treat- 
ment of"  the  following:  ",  and.  where  appro- 
priate, for  ambulatory  care  for,". 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  319(h)(1)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  au- 
thorizations for  planning  and  develooment 
of  migrant  health  centers)  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1976.".  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,   1977, 


and  $1,897,500  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978". 

(2)   The  second  sentence  of  section  319(h) 

(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  next  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  319 
(h)(2)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  authoriza- 
tions for  operation  of  migrant  health  cen- 
ters) is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1976,",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "for 
fiscal  year  1977"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977,  and  $29,152,500  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978". 

(2)   The  third  sentence  of  section  319(h) 

(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1977"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  September  30,  1978". 

(c)  Section  319(h)(3)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  authorizations  for  Inpatient  and  out- 
patient hospital  services)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1976,",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
$3,460,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978". 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  330(g)(1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  au- 
thorizations for  planning  and  development 
of  community  health  centers)    Is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1976,".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1977,  and 
$5,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978". 

(2)  Section  330(g)(2)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  authorizations  for  operation  of 
community  health  centers)  is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1976,",  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1977,  and 
$241,670,200  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978". 

(b)  (1)  Section  330(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  medically  imder- 
served  population)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  designat- 
ing urban  and  rural  areas  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  uniosual  local  conditions  which  are 
a  barrier  to  access  to  or  the  availability  of 
personal  health  services.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  330(e)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (e)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1001(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  authoriza- 
tions for  family  planning  projects)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1976;",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal 
year  1977"  and  hisertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977;  and  $123,625,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978". 

(b)  Section  1003(b)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  training)   is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1976;"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977; 
and  $3,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978". 

(c)  Section  1004(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  authorizations  for  research)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  and 
"1976,"  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "fc«-  fiscal  year 
1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80,  1977,  and  $62,922,250  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1978". 

(d)  Section  1005(b)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  informational  and  edu- 
cational materials)  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1976;",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  Insert- 
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ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemoer  30,  1977;  and 
$690,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1121(b)  (5)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  authoriza- 
tions for  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  pro- 
grams) is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1976.",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1977"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "September  30,  1977,  and  $2,300,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978". 

(b)  Section  1131(f)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  hemophilia  programs) 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1976,".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal 
year  1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  $3,450,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1978". 

(c)  Section  1132(e)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  authorizations  for  blood  separation 
centers)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1976,",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  $3,450,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
708(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (re- 
lating to  health  professions  data)  is  amend- 
ed (A)  by  inserting  "program"  after  "health 
profes.slons  personnel  which",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "tJnlted  States  and  Its  territories 
and  possessions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "States". 

(2)  Section  708(e)  (1)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "use"  after  "personal 
data  which". 

(b)  Section  721(f)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  regional  health  professions  programs)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a) "  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (?)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  section  720". 

(c)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  section  731  (a) 
(2)  (B)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  loan  repay- 
ment period)  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
"nor  later  than  12  months"  after  "9  months", 
and  (2)  by  striking  ovit  ",  and  not  later  than 
the  earlier  of  12  months  after  such  date  or 
of  3  years  after  the  date  he"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

(d)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  section  736 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  participation  of 
Federal  credit  unions)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration". 

(e)  Effective  October  1. 1977,  section  737(1 ) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  definition  of  eligible 
Institution)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"that  Is  receiving,  or  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  eligible  to  receive,  a  grant  under 
section  770  for  such  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "that  received  a  grant,  or  the 
Secretary  determines  met  the  requirements 
for  receipt  of  a  grant,  under  section  770  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year". 

(f)  Section  741(f)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  loan  forgiveness)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  following : 
"or  who  obtained,  before  October  12,  1976, 
any  other  educational  loan  for  his  costs  at  a 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
or  podiatry". 

(g)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  sections  748 
(b)(2)  and  749(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  tralneeshlps)  are  each  amended  by  insert- 
ing "tuition  and  fees  and"  before  "such 
stipends". 

(h)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  section  758 
(a)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  scholarships  for 
first-year  students  of  exceptional  financial 
need)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  the 
school  year  ending  in  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  grant  Is  made". 
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(i)(l)  Effective  October  1,  1977.  the  first 
sentence  of  section  771(b)(2)(C)  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  residencies  in  primary  care) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "training  pro- 
gram of  such  school  In  primary  care"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "training  program 
of  any  school  In  primary  care". 

(2)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  section  771 
(b)  (2)  (E)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  affiliation  with  medical  residency 
training  programs)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  the  fiscal  year".' 

(3)  Effective  October  1,  1977.  section  771 
(b)(3)(A)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(relating  to  eligibility  for  capitation  grants) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "immediately 
before"  and  Inserting  "in". 

(4)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  section  771 
(b)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  en- 
rollment of  students  of  foreign  schools  of 
medicine  In  schools  of  medicine  In  the 
United  States)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  No  later  than  August  15,  1977,  and 
August  15  of  each  of  the  next  two  years, 
the  Secretary  shall  Identify  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who — 

"(i)  before  October  12,  1976 — 

"(I)  were  students  In  a  school  of  medicine 
not  In  a  State,  or 

"(11)  were  enrolled  In  programs  of  Institu- 
tions of  higlisr  education  (other  than  schools 
of  osteopathy  or  schools  of  medicine  of  more 
than  two  years)  which  programs  were  In 
existence  in  the  States  before  such  date 
and  v/hlch  prepare  students  to  enter  the 
third  year  of  schools  of  medicine  in  the 
States;  and 

"(11)  by  date  of  the  identification  made 
under  this  subparagraph — 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  student  dcrcrlfced  in 
clause  (I)  (I),  successfully  completed  at  least 
two  years  in  a  school  of  medicine  not  in  a 
State,  and.  In  the  case  of  a  student  described 
in  clause  (l)(n),  successfully  completed  a 
program  described  In  such  clauses,  and 

"(II)  successfully  completed  part  I  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners'  exam- 
ination (or  any  successor  to  such  examina- 
tion). 

The  Secretary  shall  equitably  apportion  a 
number  of  positions  among  the  schools  of 
medicine  in  the  States  adequate  to  fill  the 
nseds  of  students  identified  In  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sentence.". 

(j)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  section  781 
(d)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  residency 
program  requirement)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  general  internal  medicine"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  general  Internal 
medicine,  or  general  pediatrics". 

(k)  Section  789(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  training  in  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  to 
assist  m  meeting  the  cost"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows In  such  section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  ".  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  cost  of  training  (Including  the  cost  of 
establishing  programs  for  the  training)  of 
physicians  In  emergency  medicine,  especially 
training  which  affords  clinical  experience  In 
emergency  medical  services  systems  receiving 
assistance  under  title  XII  of  this  Act,  and  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  tralneeshlps  for 
Individuals  In  graduate  medical  education 
programs  who  are  In  need  of  the  tralneeshlps 
and  who  plan  to  specialize  or  work  in  the 
practice  of  emergency  medicine.  Tralneeshlps 
provided  under  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  paragraph  shall  provide  for  tuition  and 
fees  and  such  stipends  and  allowances  (in- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and 
dependency  allowances)  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary.". 

(1)  Effective  October  1,  1977.  section  796 
(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  project  grants 
and  contracts)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  methods"  and  Inserting  In  llou  thereof 
"or  Improvement  of  programs". 

(m)  Effective  October  1,  1977,  section  796 
(c)    of  such  Act  (relating  to  ellglbUIty  for 


allied  health  special  project  grants  and  con- 
tracts) is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles capable,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  carrying  out  projects  described  In 
suosection  (a).". 

(n)(l)  Eflectlve  October  1,  1977,  subpart 
IV  01  part  c  of  title  VII  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  national  Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
ships) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"INDIAN     HEALTH     SCHOLARSHIP    PBOCRAM 

"Sec.  757.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section  756 
(a)  to  carry  out  the  Scholarship  Program, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978,  $6,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1979,  $7,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years  such 
sums  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  by 
an  Act  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  to  provide  scholarships  under 
the  Scholarship  Program  to  provide  physi- 
cians, osteopaths,  dentists,  veterinarians, 
nurses,  optometrists,  podiatrists,  pharma- 
cists, public  health  personnel,  and  allied 
health  professionals  to  provide  services  to 
Indians.  Such  scholarships  shall  be  desig- 
nated "Indian  Health  Scholarships'  and  shaU 
be  made  In  accoroance  with  this  subpart,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  shall  determine  the 
Individuals  who  shall  receive  the  Indian 
Health  Scholarships,  shall  accord  priority  to 
applicants  who  are  Indians,  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  the  scholarships  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  Indians  for 
additional  services  by  specific  health  profes- 
sions. 

'•(2)  The  active  duty  service  obligation 
prescribed  In  the  written  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subpart  shall  be  met  by  the 
recipient  of  an  Indian  Health  Scholarship  by 
service  in  the  Indian  Health  Service,  in  a 
program  assisted  under  title  V  of  the  Indian 
Health  Csire  Improvement  Act,  or  In  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  his  profession  if,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  promulgated  by  him,  such  prac- 
tice is  situated  in  a  physician  or  other  health 
professional  shortage  area  and  addresses  the 
health  care  needs  of  a  substantial  number  of 
Indians. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Indians*  has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and  In- 
cludes Individuals  described  In  clauses  (1) 
through  (4)  of  that  subsection.". 

(2)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "pursuant  to  section  104"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "pursuant  to  section 
757  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act". 

(o)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  810 
(a)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  computation  of 
capitation  grants  for  nursing  schools)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year" 
after  "shall  be  computed". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  such 
section  810(a)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  yea^"  each  place  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  fiscal  year". 

(3)  Sections  ClO(c)  (1)  (A),  810(c)(2)(A), 
and  810(c)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  relating  to  re- 
quirements for  nursing  school  capitation 
grants  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "be- 
ginning after"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"beginning  in". 

(4)  Section  810(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal"  each  place 
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It    occurs    and    Inserting 
"school". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  202(d) 
nlty  Mental  Health  Centers 
authorizations  for  planning 
mental  health  center  progran|s 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  _. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemb  >r 
$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ber  30.  1978". 

(b)  Section  203(d)(1)  ofsuc^ 
to  authorizations  for   initial 
amended    (1)    by  striking 
"1976,",  and  (9)   by  striking 
year  1977"  and  Inserting  in 
following:   "for  the  fiscal  , 
tember  30,  1977,  and  *22,775,i 
year  ending  September  30,  19 

(c)  Section  204(c)   of  such 
to  authorizations  for 
cation  services)  is  amended 
out  "and"  after  "1976.",  and 
out  "for  fiscal  year  1977" 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
year  ending  September  30, 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ber  30, 1978". 

(d)  Section  206(c)  of  such 
to  authorizations  for  convers 
amended    (1)    by  striking 
"1976.",  and  (2)   by  striking 
year  1977"  and  inserting  in 
foUowing:   "for  the  fiscal  yea 
tember  30,  1977,  and  $22,000  " 
cal  year  ending  September 

(e)  Section  213  of  such 
authorizations  for  financial 
U  amended  (1)  by  striking 
"1976,".  and  (2)   by  striking 
year    1977"    and   Inserting    in 
the  following:    "for  the   fisca 
September  30,  1977,  and  $12 
fiscal  year  ending  September 

(f)  Section  231(d)   of  such 
to  authorizations  for  rape 
control)    Is   amended    (1)    by 
"and"  after  "1976,",  and  (2) 
"for  fiscal  year  1977"  and 
thereof  the  following:   "for 
ending  September  30,   1977, 
for  the   fiscal   year   ending 
1978". 

(g)  Section  203(e)(1)  (A)  (1 
(relating  to  conversion  grant^) 
by  striking  out  "two  grants 
m  lieu  thereof  "three  grants 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  601  of 
rlty  Act  (relating  to 
temal  and  child  health  and 
dren's  services)   is  amended  ( 
out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  ( 
out  "and  each  fiscal  year 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
for  each  of  the  next  four 
$399,864,200  for  the  fiscal  yea; 
tember  30.   1978,   and  for 
thereafter". 

(b)    Section  249B  of  the  „ 
Amendments  of  1972  (relating 
tlon  under  medicaid  for 
spectors)     Is     amended     by 
"June  30,  1977"  and  inserting 
of  "September  30,   1980". 

Sec.  10.   (a)   Section  602(a) 
Law  94-63    (relating  to 
home  health  services)  Is 
Ing    after    "1977"    the 
$3,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ber  30,  1978,". 

(b)  Section  602(b)(4)  of  __. 
(relating  to  authorizations  for 
services  training)   is  amended 
Ing  out   "and"  after   "1976," 

Inserting  after  "1977"  the 

$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
tember  30, 1978,". 

Sec.    11.    (a)(1)    Section    „ 
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lieu  thereof  ism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  (relating  to  State  plans) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  and  below  para- 
graph (16)  the  following: 

"Each  State  plan  shall  pertain  to  the 
twelve-month  period  of  the  State  fiscal  year 
which  commences  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  plan  is  submitted  and  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  July  16  of  each 
calendar  year.". 

(2)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "A  State  plan  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  also  contain  provisions  re- 
lating to  drug  abuse  or  mental  health.  The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism, 
shall  establish  procedures  by  which  the  In- 
stitute shall  review  each  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)  and  under 
which  it  shall  complete  its  review  of  each 
such  plan  not  later  than  September  IS  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  plan  Is  sub- 
mitted or  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  plan  is  received  by  the  Institute,  which- 
ever is  later.". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  409 
(e)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972  (relating  to  State  plans)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "commencing  Oc- 
tober 1  of  the  calendar  year"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "of  the  State  fiscal  year 
which  commences  In  the  calendar  year". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  302 
(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  (relating  to  al- 
lotments) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall 
l)e  less  than  $200,000."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2).  be  less  than  the 
greater  of  (A)  $200,000,  or  (B)  the  amount 
of  such  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  unless  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  301  for  allotments 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  was 
greater  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  minimum  al- 
lotment determination  Is  being  made.  In 
which  case  the  minimum  allotment  pre- 
scribed by  this  clause  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
allotted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  as  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  minimum  allot- 
ment determination  Is  being  made  bears 
to  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

(2)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  If  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  Is  less  than 
the  amount  required  to  make  for  such  fiscal 
year  the  minimum  allotment  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (1)  to  each  State  with  an  ap- 
proved State  plan,  the  minimum  allotment 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  a  State  with  an  ap- 
proved State  plan  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  minimum  allot- 
ment prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  for  such 
State  as  the  amount  appropriat^ed  under 
section  301  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
amount  of  appropriations  required  to  make 
the  minimum  allotment,  as  so  prescribed, 
to  each  State  with  an  approved  State  plan.". 

(c)  Section  311(c)  (2)  (B)(i)  of  such  Act 
(relatmg  to  review  of  applications)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "his"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "Its". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  202  of 
Public  Law     the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 

home  health  1972  (relating  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 

(1)   by  strlk-  Drug  Abuse  Policy)   Is  amended  by  striking 

and    (2)    by  out  "any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 

",  and  United  States"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

ending   Sep-  "any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 

States  engaged  in  any  drug  traffic  prevention 

(a)    of    the  function  (as  defined  in  section  103)". 

and  Alcohol-  (e)  Section  408(b)  (2)  of  the  Health  Pro- 
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fesslons  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-484)  (relating  to  effective 
date  of  revision  of  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship   Program)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B)"  In  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraphs  (B)   and  (C) ";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  If  an  individual  received  a  scholar- 
ship under  the  Public  Health  and  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program 
for  any  school  year  ending  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  periods  of  internship  or  resi- 
dency served  by  such  .individual  In  a  facility 
of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  or  other 
facility  of  the  Public  Health  Service  shall 
be  creditable  in  satisfying  such  Individual's 
service  obligation  Incurred  under  that  Pro- 
gram for  such  scholarship  or  for  any  scholar- 
ship received  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program  for  any 
subsequent  school  year.". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMriTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  6,  line  14, 
strike  out  "$62,922,250"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$67,838.000". 

Page  5.  line  10,  Insert  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 
redesignate  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  m  lines  11 
and  12  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 
and  after  line  15  Insert  the  following: 

(2)  Section  1004(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  source  of  funds)  Is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  "or  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  section". 

Page  6,  line  1,  strike  out  "June  30,"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year". 

Page  6,  line  2,  before  "Sep-"  insert  "end- 
ing". 

Page  8,  line  16,  before  "and"  Insert  "the 
second  time  It  occurs". 

Page  13,  line  15,  strike  out  "such"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice". 

Page  14,  line  10,  after  "for"  insert  "the". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  are  basi- 
cally technical  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFEBED    BT    MB.    PEPPEH 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Peppeh:  Page 
16,  line  24,  strike  "$3,450,000"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$8,000,000". 

Page  17,  ime  3,  strike  "$1,000,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000". 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Florida  has  brought  such 
a  fine  bill  before  us  extending  many  im- 
portant health  programs. 

However,  the  members  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  chairing,  and  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Commerce  Health 
Subcommittee  which  reported  this  bill 
to  the  floor,  and  others  are  joining  in 
this  amendment  because  of  concern 
that  the  bill  reduces  last  year's  home 
health  authorization  from  $12  million 
to  $4.45  million. 

Last  year  a  report  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee called  for  an  Increase  In  home 
health  demonstrations  and  training.  We 
believe  that  at  the  least,  last  year's  $12 
million  should  be  restored.  Our  amend- 
ment would  maintain  the  current  levels 
of  $8  million  for  demonstrations  and  $4 
million  for  training. 

This  amendment  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Nation's  leading  senior  citizens' 
organizations,  including  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging,  the  National 
Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged,  and  others. 

Home  health  is  cost-effective.  A  GAO 
report  foimd  that  among  20  studies  by 
experts,  19  supported  the  proposition 
that  "home  health  care  can  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  institutional  carp." 

Perhaps  a  few  million  dollars  spent 
on  developing  home  care  alternatives  to 
institutions  can  point  us  in  the  direc- 
tion away  from  the  $9  billion  we  spent  on 
nursing  homes  and  $41  billion  on  hos- 
pital care  last  year. 

In  addition,  page  14  of  the  Commerce 
Committee's  own  report  on  this  bill 
states: 

Home  health  care  has  been  increas- 
ingly recognized  as  providing  in  many 
instances,  a  less  expensive  and  often 
more  effective  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the 
argument  that  fraud  and  abuse  exists  in 
home  health  agencies.  I  commend  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  others  in  this 
Congress  who  have  brought  some  of  these 
abuses  to  light.  I  share  their  concern 
and  I  have  offeired  proposals  to  end 
these  activities — such  as  full  disclosure 
of  ownership,  tighter  peer  review,  and 
so  forth.  I  am  as  serious  about  fraud 
and  abuse  as  anyone  in  this  body,  Mr. 
Chairman,  But  I  am  also  serious  about 
the  need  to  move  ahead  with  our  pro- 
gram to  bring  relief  to  the  22  million 
elderly  people  of  this  country  who  count 
on  our  compassion  and  our  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  service  they  desper- 
ately need. 

It  is  possible  that  we  will  always  have 
fraud.  One  thing  is  for  certain:  We  wUl 
always  have  the  elderly  who  need  our 
attention.  The  elimination  of  fraud  and 
abuse  is  an  ongoing  operation.  We  have 
to  maintain  vigilance,  it  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  democracy.  What  better  way  do 
we  have  to  control  fraud  and  abuse, 


Mr.  Chairman,  than  through  federally 
supervised  demonstration  programs. 
Through  them  we  have  the  ability  to 
determine  what  programs  work  and 
which  do  not;  to  determine  which  op- 
erations are  run  honestly  and  which 
are  not. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  monej',  the 
committee  says  it  cut  back  the  author- 
ization to  reflect  the  115  percent  of  last 
year's  appropriation.  But  the  need  for 
this  program  is  far  greater.  HEW  in- 
formed me  that  it  expects  400  qualified 
applications  this  year — nearly  seven 
times  the  number  for  which  funding  is 
now  available — 56. 

While  the  Carter  administration  only 
asked  for  $3  million  in  the  budget  it  is 
acknowledged  that  this  year's  Carter 
budget  was  largely  the  previous  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  so  as  to  allow 
time  for  new  personnel  to  develop  new 
proposals.  Let  me  quote  President  Car- 
ter's views  in  this  campaign: 

We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  enactment  of 
a  national  (health)  program  to  Improve 
health  services  for  older  people.  One  Im- 
portant reform  we  can  begin  Immediately 
would  be  to  shift  the  focus  of  our  programs 
away  from  Institutions  and  toward  out- 
patient and  home  health  services. 

I  met  with  the  President's  representa- 
tives at  the  White  House  last  week,  and 
they  have  requested  our  recommenda- 
tions for  possible  budget  changes.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  include  items  in  the 
budget.  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not 
really  even  necessary  to  clear  an  au- 
thorization— rather  than  an  appropria- 
tion— in  the  budget.  But  I  do  hope  the 
appropriations  can  be  increased  also. 

This  program  is  only  a  year  old.  To 
put  it  back  now  would  cripple  it  even 
before  it  has  really  begun. 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  restore  the 
$7.55  million  that  has  been  cut  from  last 
year's  authorization.  You  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's Health  Subcommittee  has  already 
reported  to  the  full  Senate  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  the  equivalent  of  our 
amendment. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wantto 
commend  the  gentleman  from.  FJorjdg, 
for  this  statement.  I  think  the  comimt- 
tee  hearings  last  year  demonstrated  that 
the  elderly  people  of  this  countrj'  want 
an  alternative  to  institutionalization  and 
that  the  evidence  would  warrant,  even  if 
we  assume  it  were  cheaper,  but  even  if 
it  were  not,  this  is  the  more  beneficial 
program  to  present  as  an  alternative. 

Second,  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  in  view  of  the  $12  million  au- 
thorization last  year,  my  understanding 
is  that  there  has  been  something  like 
two  and  a  half  times  as  great  applica- 
tion by  home  health  agencies  to  partici- 
pate In  this  program  over  last  year.  If 
we  simply  increase  the  appropriation  fig- 
ure by  15  percent,  that  will  not  nearly 
handle  the  amount  of  applications  we 
now  have  pending.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  COHEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  again,  and  wil!  support  him 
when  it  comes  time  for  a  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  tr^rt'ER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man. At  our  committee's  direction,  I 
went  down  to  the  White  House  the  other 
day,  last  week,  and  had  a  conference 
with  the  President's  representative,  Mr. 
Eisenstadt.  We  laid  before  him  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Aging  Cranmittee.  and  in- 
vited a  meeting  with  the  President.  He 
said  he  would  set  it  up  at  an  early  date. 
We  already  have  a  statement  from  the 
President  in  his  campaign  which  en- 
dorses the  Idea  of  more  funds  for  home 
health  care  for  the  elderly.  This  is  what 
the  President  said  in  his  campaign: 

We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  enactment  of 
a  national  health  program  to  improve  health 
services  for  oiir  older  people.  One  important 
reform  we  can  begin  Immediately  would  be 
to  shift  the  focus  of  our  programs  away 
from  Institutions  and  toward  outpatient  and 
home  health  services. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  pre- 
serve an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  have 
the  President  join  us — and  we  still  have 
some  hope  of  that  being  done — to  ask 
something  nearer  the  authorization  for 
1977  for  fiscal  year  1978.  namely,  $8  mil- 
lion for  demonstration  projects  and  $4 
million  for  training  projects. 

What  the  committee  has  done  is  to 
reduce  the  authorization  from  $8  mil- 
lion for  demonstrations  down  to  $3.45 
million,  15  percent  above  the  amount 
actually  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1977;  and  to  reduce  the  $4  million  au- 
thorized In  the  present  law  for  training 
down  to  $1  mUlion.  We  say,  why  should 
this  committee  reduce  the  authorization 
and  deny  us  any  hope  whatsoever  of 
getting  any  improved  contribution  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  with  the 
help  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  what  he  is 
seeking  to  do  Is  simply  to  provide  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  the 
fiexibility  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  if  it  should  find  the 
facts  would  warrant  it.  But,  to  give  the 
committee  the  fiexibility  it  has  had  in 
the  past,  as  it  had  last  year,  they  might 
very  well  only  appropriate  the  $4  million 
or  $3.5  million,  but  they  might  very  well 
find  a  need  to  go  to  $8  million  and  $4 
million. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Baucus  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pepper  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  In  my  experience, 
home  healtti  care  has  probably  been 
more  imaginative,  more  effective  than 
any  other  health  care  delivery  system  I 
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have  seen  in  the  State  4f 
think  the  gentleman  Is  ri  :ht 
to  restore  the  authorization 
level. 

As  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  it  gives  the 
Committee  the  opportunlt ' 
in  providing  the 
think,  we  can  and  should 
providing  home  health 
opposed  to  providing  othe^ 
health  care  delivery 
home  health  care  services 
provide    more    flexibility 
health  care  programs. 

The  home  health  care 
which  has  just  begun  to 
citizens  in  my  district 
tana  has  nine  such 
tion,  including  such  towns 
Billings,  Bozeman,  Butte 
Helena,  Kalispell,  and 
Additional  funding  is 
ditional   home   health 
ticularly  in  more  remote 
Montana. 

The  need  for  home 
clear.  The  number  of 
benefits  under  current 
sufficient  in  terms  of  need 

Home  health  services  is 
the   Institutionalization   o 
fully  support  this 
mend  the  gentleman  from 
offering  it. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  t 
woman  from  Ohio,  a 
ing  Committee. 
.      Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr. 
want  to  say  that  I  wish  to 
self  with  the  gentleman's 
really  imthinkable  that 
limited  in  its  coverage  of 
needs  in  health  care.  The 
income  elderly  person 
income  of  approximately 
A  good  portion  of  this 
ward  their  health  needs, 
in  more  dire  need  of 
care  than  the  elderly, 
on  fixed  incomes. 

It  seems  absolutely 
fact  I  think  the  request  is 
if  we  can  spend  billions  of 
various  programs  we  have 
the  past  few  months  there 
why  we  ought  not  to  onl3 
wishes  of  the  gentleman 
but  to  increase  the  amoimt 
home  health  care. 

Mr.   PEPPER.   I   thank 
woman. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennesse  ; 
man,  will  the  gentleman  y  eld 

Mr.  PEPPER.   I  yield  tc 
woman  from  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennesse  ; 
man,  I  rise  in  strong 
amendment  to  restore  the 
home  health  services  to 
proposed  $12  million  level, 
care  has  been  increasingly 
providing,  in  many  instances 
pensive  and  often  more 
native  to  continuing  hospita 
home  care.  The  entire  budgit 
needed  to  adequately  develc  p 
grams.   Often  we   overlook 
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basic  needs  of  our  citizens  while  we  con- 
centrate on  other  priorities.  One  of  the 
vital  concerns  which  I  believe  we  cannot 
ignore  is  home  health  care  for  the  elderly. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  elderly  are 
placed  in  long-term  care  facilities  when 
they  could  remain  at  home  and  want  to 
do  so.  Granted,  sometimes  institutionali- 
zation is  necessary;  but,  more  times  than 
not,  it  is  the  only  alternative  that  we  have 
to  offer  them. 

Institutions  are  generally  well-mean- 
ing and  humane  in  their  treatment;  and 
they  very  adequately  serve  the  needs  of 
those  who  need  constant  care  and  treat- 
ment, but  they  still  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  as  individuals.  The  limited 
service  which  is  provided  by  home  health 
care  programs  is  often  suflicient  for 
many  elderly  and  still  allows  them  the 
comfort  and  security  of  remaining  in 
their  homes  around  family  and  friends 
they  love. 

We  have  found  an  alternative  now  and 
that  is  home  health  care.  This  availabil- 
ity of  home  health  care  services  allows 
older  people  to  remain  at  home  by  pro- 
viding needed  care  while  families  are  at 
work  or  school,  and  unable  to  stay  with 
an  elderly  parent,  grandparent,  husband, 
or  wife. 

National  Health  Center  statistics  show 
that  at  least  18  percent  of  the  noninsti- 
tutionalized  elderly  population  suffer 
some  limitation  in  mobility.  Many  of 
these  people  can  continue  to  live  in- 
dependently only  through  the  use  of  in- 
home  services.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
at  least  300,000  institutionalized  older 
persons  could  be  better  serviced  by  in- 
home  service,  particularly  home  health 
care.  We  should  not  Ignore  this  demon- 
strated need  for  continued  and  improved 
home  health  care. 

I  think  that  we  all  recognize  that  most 
of  the  elderly  would  prefer  to  remain  in 
their  homes  for  treatment  whenever  this 
is  possible.  There  is  substantial  proof 
available  that  such  treatment  is  not  only 
more  acceptable  but  less  expensive  than 
institutional  treatment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
the  restoration  of  $12  million  fimding 
for  home  services;  and,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Beard)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  like  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  in  his  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man has  certainly  been  a  champion  in 
this  area,  ever  since  the  days  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  In  presenting  serv- 
ices to  our  less  fortunate  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  proudly  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 


the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  amend- 
ment to  the  floor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  to  restore  last 
year's  figure  of  $12  million  authorized 
for  home  health  services  to  H.R.  4976. 
The  rationale  of  the  committee  in  reduc- 
ing the  amoimt  of  money  approved  for 
home  health  care  services,  from  $12 
million  to  $4.45  million,  is  to  limit  total 
authorization  for  health  services  to  115 
percent  of  the  1977  appropriation.  The 
purpose  of  the  limitation  is  to  give  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  adequate 
time  to  review  these  programs,  prepara- 
tory to  1979.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record 
establishes  my  commitment  to  sound 
fiscal  policies  and  responsible  spending 
programs.  However,  in  this  instance,  I 
think  the  committee  has  considered  tiie 
figures  and  overlooked  the  facts. 

The  growth  rate  of  aging  population  in 
the  United  States  is  more  rapid  than  the 
rate  of  our  population  as  a  whole.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2000,  persons 
in  the  age  category  of  65  years  of  age  and 
over  win  total  28  million  people.  In  1890, 
the  average  lifespan  for  an  individual  in 
this  country  was  49  years.  Today,  thanks 
to  medical  and  technical  advances  it  has 
advanced  to  71  years. 

Elderly  people  have  problems  that 
most  of  us  in  this  room  do  not  worry 
about  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  that  one  day,  most  of  us  will 
deal  with  those  problems,  and  on  a  very 
personal  basis.  If  at  this  point  in  our  own 
lives,  each  of  us  faced  the  choice  of  stay- 
ing in  our  own  homes,  enjoying  the  free 
choice  of  when  to  get  up  and  go  to  bed, 
the  right  to  have  a  sandwich  or  a  candy 
bar  whenever  we  are  hungry,  the  option 
of  reading  a  book  or  watching  television 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  we  cannot 
sleep,  and  all  of  the  other  privileges  of 
free  choice  we  enjoy  without  thinking 
much  about  them;  or,  being  placed  in  a 
nursing  home  where  our  hours  of  waking 
and  sleeping,  our  scheduled  mass-pro- 
duced meals,  and  our  activities  day  and 
night  are  necessarily  determined  by 
others — what  do  you  think  our  individual 
choice  would  be? 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  now  facing 
this  problem  are  virtually  at  the  end  of 
their  lives,  and  imdoubtedly  at  the  end  of 
their  ability  to  make  an  independent 
choice  of  how  and  where  they  want  to 
spend  their  remaining  years.  A  great 
many  are  faced  today  with  the  decision 
of  staying  at  home  or  going  to  a  nursing 
home.  They  cannot  wait  until  fiscal  year 
1979  for  the  committee  to  reevaluate 
their  problem.  If  they  lose  the  home 
health  care  services  now  available  to 
them,  many  of  them  will  be  unable  to  re- 
main in  their  homes.  Frequently,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  patient  involved,  there  is  the 
added  complication  of  a  spouse  of  many 
years,  who  does  not  need  either  nursing 
home  care  or  home  health  care,  but  will 
be  left  to  live  all  alone— with  all  of  those 
attendant  problems — if  it  is  necessary  for 
the  patient  to  be  admitted  to  a  nursing 
home. 

A  number  of  professional  people  in  the 
field  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
aging  have  communicated  their  concern 
for  the  reduction  of  funding  authorized 
by  the  Health  and  Environmental  Sub- 
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committee,  and  their  comments  on  the 
subject  should  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Mother  M.  Bernadette  de  Lourdes, 
O.C,  president  of  the  National  Coimcll 
on  the  Aging,  Inc.,  states: 

National  Health  Center  statistics  show  that 
at  least  18  percent  of  the  non-lnstitutlonal- 
Ized  elderly  population  suffer  some  limita- 
tion In  mobility.  Many  of  these  people  are 
homebound  and  can  continue  living  inde- 
pendently only  through  the  use  of  in-home 
services.  Estimates  have  been  made  that  sug- 
gest at  least  30,000  institutionalized  older 
persons  could  be  better  served  by  In-home 
services — particularly  home  health  care. 
Clearly  more  public  attention  should  be 
given  to  these  alternative  services. 

Mr.  Nelson  Cruikshank,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  adds: 

Home  Health  Care  Is  an  Invaluable  service. 
It  gives  older  people  who  are  no  longer  com- 
pletely self-sufficient,  but  who  do  not  re- 
quire 24  hour-a-day  medically  supervised 
care,  a  chance  to  maintain  a  normal  life 
style,  centered  around  family,  friends,  and 
the  familiar.  The  authorization  level  of  last 
year's  health  services  bill  was  $12  million  for 
home  services.  N.C.S.C.  opposes  the  proposed 
cutback  to  S4.5  million  as  H.R.  4976  recom- 
mends. This  reduction  of  $7.55  million  Hies 
In  the  face  of  the  demonstrated  need  for  im- 
proved models  of  home  health  care  services. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  legislative  coun- 
sel for  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  has  stated ; 

Home  health  services  have  been  a  long 
neglected  part  of  our  health  care  system,  and 
It  seems  unwise  to  reduce  the  authorization 
below  the  level  previously  provided  for  such 
services  if  we  are  to  continue  the  progressive 
development  of  a  medical  resource  which  is 
today  by  far  the  most  acceptable  alternative 
to  Institutionalization  of  our  older  citizens 
in  need  of  medical  care. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  each  year  there 
are  more  and  more  Americans  who  need 
home  health  services  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  Independence  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, are  we  not  foolish  to  consider  los- 
ing groimd  in  this  very  important  pro- 
gram. To  be  sure,  the  committee  Is  to  be 
commended  for  wishing  a  thorough  eval- 
uation of  the  problem  to  determine  ex- 
actly how  important  this  program  is  to 
how  many  people,  but  such  an  evalua- 
tion should  be  the  groundwork  for  im- 
proving the  existing  program,  not  under- 
mining it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
seriousness  of  this  matter  to  the  people 
who  are  in  need  of  home  health  services 
right  now,  and  to  support  this  amend- 
ment to  maintain  an  authorization  of  $12 
million  this  year,  so  that  this  valuable 
contribution  to  the  dignity  and  se- 
curity of  many  of  our  senior  citizens  will 
not  suffer. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amount  of  additional  funding  authoriza- 
tion this  amendment  provides  is  really 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  medical  care  the 
American  taxpayer  pays  for  in  foreign 
lands  all  over  this  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pepper 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  .  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  BIAC3GI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  state  for  the  rec- 
ord that  I  am  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee for  the  Aging  and,  obviously,  I 
am  in  support  of  this  amendment.  But 
I  find  it  incredible,  and  what  confounds 
me  Is  that  we  are  having  so  much  discus- 
sion over  a  proposal  which  has  so  much 
merit.  We  talk,  as  the  Indian,  with  forked 
tongue.  We  visit  our  constituency,  we 
visit  the  senior  citizens,  and  we  espouse 
their  cause  and  promise  them  the  moon. 
But  yet  when  it  comes  down  to  reality, 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing substantial,  we  find  opposition.  All 
that  is  requested  here  is  a  modest  in- 
crease in  the  authorization.  It  is  a  simple 
request.  A  modest  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization— in  reality  it  is  a  restoration 
of  funds.  Traditionally,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reduces  authorizations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  is  the  same  authoriza- 
tion for  this  year. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Generally,  Appropria- 
tions reduces  the  request  of  the  author- 
ization. Give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  opportunity  to  properly  eval- 
uate the  need.  This  proposal,  home  care 
for  the  elderly,  in  my  judgment,  is  based 
upon  a  happy  experience,  and  bitter  at 
the  same  time,  because  it  is  limited  in  its 
availability.  Based  upon  happy  experi- 
ences it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary efforts  and  programs  that  we  have 
made  in  the  Congress.  Today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  a  little  something. 
I  am  not  excited  about  the  magnitude 
of  this  effort.  But  I  am  depressed  and 
disappointed  in  what  appears  to  be  some 
opposition  to  a  simple  increase  in  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  realize  our 
commitment  to  the  deinstitutionalization 
of  the  elderly,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
restore  the  $7.5  miUionJor  home  health 
services  which  is  not  contained  in  this 
bill. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  Community  Services  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services  for  this  Na- 
tion's 22  million  elderly.  The  adequacy 
of  health  care  delivery  is  based,  in  good 
part,  on  permitting  a  variety  of  services 
to  be  offered.  For  years,  this  Nation  was 
of  the  belief  that  the  health  needs  of 
its  elderly  could  only  be  met  by  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  But,  as  the 
cost  of  providing  these  services  began  to 
skyrocket,  it  became  apparent  that  al- 
ternative types  of  care  had  to  be  ex- 
plored. Congress,  in  response  to  this, 
began  to  provide  funds  in  various  pieces 
of  legislation,  for  programs  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  home  health  services.  In 
last  year's  Health  Services  Act,  we  pro- 
vided one  of  the  highest  levels  of  funding 
to  date  for  these  services. 

That  $12  million,  provided  for  in  last 
year's  authorization,  was  spent  prudently 
for  demonstration  and  training  grants 


to  establish  home  health  agencies.  Sup- 
port and  interest  in  this  program  were 
demonstrated  clearly  and  in  fact,  the 
number  of  eligible  applications  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  for  funding,  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  those  actually 
funded  by  2V2  times. 

I  can  understand  the  committee's 
rationale  in  seeking  justification  for  ex- 
penditures imder  this  act.  However,  I  feel 
they  have  chosen  the  wrong  program  to 
reduce  at  this  time,  since  these  cuts  are 
to  be  implemented  before  initiating  a 
review  of  the  program.  At  the  very  least, 
the  funding  level  should  be  restored  to 
last  year's  $12  million  level.  If  our  ulti- 
mate goal  is  efficiency  in  health  care 
spending,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  home  health  care  represents  one  of 
the  most  cost  efficient  means  of  pro- 
viding health  care  services.  When  one 
considers  that  we  spent  some  $50  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1975  for  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care;  it  seems  illogical  not  to 
provide  $12  million  for  home  health 
programs. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  studied 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly  In 
great  detail.  One  of  our  most  important 
recommendations,  contained  in  a  report 
issued  by  the  committee  In  the  94th  Con- 
gress, was  for  increased  Federal  funding 
of  home  health  care  services,  including 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  elderly  In  the  home  environ- 
ment. The  specific  figure  suggested  was 
$60  million.  We  realize  this  goal  cannot 
be  achieved  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
committee  strongly  feels  that  funding 
must  be  provided  for  these  necessary 
programs  and  urges  that  the  $12  million 
funding  level  be  restored. 

This  amendment  which  we  are  offer- 
ing today  enjoys  wide  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Congress  and  is  supported  by 
major  senior  citizen  organizations  in- 
cluding the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  AARP,  the  NRTA,  and  the 
National  Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged.  The 
Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Association 
has  also  contacted  me  to  Indicate  their 
full  support  for  the  amendment.  Ade- 
quate funding  of  home  health  service 
programs  is  consistent  with  President 
Carter's  position,  which  he  indicated 
during  his  campaign,  In  support  of  shift- 
ing the  focus  in  health  programs  for  the 
elderly,  from  institutional  care  to  out- 
patient and  home  health  care  services. 

This  Nation  is  spending  some  $118  bil- 
lion per  year  for  health.  The  system  is 
self -perpetuating  and  fiscally  inefficient. 
Home  health  care  has  been  recognized 
as  a  cost  saving  and  efficient  means  of 
providing  care  for  the  aged.  It  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake  for  this  Congress  to  so 
drastically  restrict  funds  for  home  health 
care.  Support  of  this  amendment  makes 
good  fiscal  sense  and  is  an  expression  of 
our  concern  for  providing  the  elderly 
with  adeouate  health  care  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has 
again  expired. 

fOn  request  of  Mr.  Biaggi,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pepper  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr 
each   Member   present 
views — and  I  think  that  i; 
sary    to    impress    the 
gentleman  from  Florida 
himself  is  deeply  concemeji 
this  may  not  be  the 
not  be  the  place.  But  I  sa: 
Ject  ttiis,  what  we  are  in 
giving  the  appearance 
give  a  dam.  The  senior 
Nation  are  sufficiently 
ciently  exploited 
something  right  for  then 
ment,  this  is  right.  It  is 
get  excited  about,  because 
enough  here.  It  should 

The   gentleman's 
substantially   larger,    but 
make   a   larger   request; 
modest  request. 

There  may  be  other 
ment  and  for  providing 
an  enlarged  service,  but 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  exhor 
to  do  what  is  right.  With 
to  the  chairman  of  the 
who  is  offering  this  bill, 
be  diminished  one  scintilh 
by  agreeing  to  this 
matter  of  fact,  it  may 
salutary  glow. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairmai  i 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairmab 
gentleman  for  yielding 
support  of  his  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  woulc 
commend  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pepper)   for  offering 
ment  to  H.R.  4976.  I 
that  last  year's  $12  millior 
stored,    thereby   retaining 
levels  of  funding  of  $8 
onstration  and  $4  millioi 
grants. 

No  one  likes  to  think  of 
last  days  away  from  hom ; 
be  an  alternative  to  instit 
and  I  believe  that  home 
provide  that  alternative 
be  provided  which  would 
people  to  live  happy 
at  home  despite  frailty 
However,  these  services  do 
exist  on  any  notable  scale 
trary,  most  nursing  servic  s 
older  Americans  is  supplie< 
ing  homes. 

We  now  know,  that  in 
home  health  services  are 
institutionalization  and 
not    the  more  effective 
continuing  hospital  and 
care. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  stot 
our  Nation's  older 
them  the  ability  to  choose 
the  Pepper  amendment 
complish  that  purpose. 

Mr.   WAMPLER.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to 
from  Virginia  (Mr. 
member   of   the   Select 
Aging. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr. 
pleased  to  join  the 


Chairman,  I  exhort 
express   his 
what  is  neces- 
c^mmittee.    The 
(Mr.   Pepper) 
but  feels  that 
proc^ure  and  may 
that  if  we  re- 
effect  doing  is 
we  do  not 
itizens  of  this 
abiised  and  suffl- 
Let  us  do 
In  my  Judg- 
not  enough  to 
there  is  not 
larger. 

should  be 
he  does  not 
he   makes    a 


areis  for  improve- 

bei  ter  service  and 

1  hat  will  come. 

the  Members 

ill  due  respect 

subcommittee 

bill  will  not 

in  its  efficacy 
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man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
(Mr.  Pepper)  ,  and  other  members  of  the 
Aging  Committee,  in  support  of  a  criti- 
cally needed  amendment  to  H.R.  4976. 

The  Pepper  amendment  will  restore 
the  authorization  for  home  health  serv- 
ices to  the  fiscal  year  1977  level  of  $12 
million.  In  view  of  the  increased  demand 
and  critical  need  for  home  health  serv- 
ices established  by  the  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  and  Health  Services  Act  of  1975, 

1  find  it  disappointing  that  H.R.  4976 
contains  a  reduction  in  the  authorization 
level  for  home  health  training  and  dem- 
onstration grants  to  $4.45  million. 

Rationalize? tion  for  the  $7,550,000  re- 
duction in  fiscal  year  1977  authorization 
in  the  committee  report,  is  the  desire  to 
limit  authorizations  to  115  percent  of 
the  1977  approoriation  in  order  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  may 
have  adequate  time  to  review  these  pro- 
grams prior  to  fiscal  year  1979.  The  Na- 
tion's elderly  have  waited  too  long  for 
adequate  health  care  and  critically 
needed  alternatives  to  institutionaliza- 
tion. It  is  our  responsibility  in  the  95th 
Congress  to  elevate  the  issue  of  quality 
long-term  care  for  the  elderly  to  the  level 
of  a  national  priority,  rather  than  the 
imposition  of  indiscriminate  reductions 
In  the  allocation  of  resources  when  such 
formulas  are  antithetical  to  imoroving 
the  quality  of  life  for  older  Americans. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  revealed  the  star- 
tling fact  that  there  are  approximately 

2  to  3  million  noninstitutionalized  per- 
sons who  are  bedfast,  homebound  and 
need  the  supportive  assistance  provided 
by  home  health  agencies.  The  committee 
report  "New  Perspectives  in  Health 
Care"  contains  the  recommendation  for 
a  $60  million  appropriation  for  grants 
and  loans  for  nonprofit  and  public  home 
health  agencies  and  for  the  training  of 
professional  and  paraprofessional  home 
health  personnel.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  recommended  appropriation 
would  be  allocated  for  the  development 
of  agencies  in  underserved  counties  and 
counties  not  served  by  certified  agencies. 
One  of  the  greatest  concerns  to  the  el- 
derly residing  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  is  the  insufficiency  of  medical  care 
and  inaccessibility  to  existing  medical 
facilities  as  a  result  of  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  resources. 

Statistics  indicate  that  54.8  percent  of 
the  Nation's  physicians  are  located  in 
the  most  densely  populated  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  serve  the  needs  of  41.4 
percent  of  the  population.  Only  7.3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  physicians  are  lo- 
cated in  nonmetropolitan  areas  to  serve 
the  needs  of  17  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. A  total  of  145  counties  with  more 
than  500,000  residents  have  no  active 
physician  in  patient  care. 

An  efficient  home  health  delivery  sys- 
tem coordinated  with  other  health  and 
social  service  providers  would  be  an  ini- 
tial step  in  reducing  the  disparity  be- 
tween urban  and  i-ural  health  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Pepper  amendment  as  vital  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  home 
health  program — a  cost  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation's 
elderly  population. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler)  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoYBAL).  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  , 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHEUER) ,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxman)  ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio),  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler),  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT) ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  and  tiie 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ma- 
cuiRE) .  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
reluctantly  in  oppos'itioh  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  arguments  we 
have  heard  are  very  emotional  and  very 
appealing,  but  they  really  do  not  go  to 
what  this  bill  does.  This  bill  does  not  go 
to  the  point  of  providing  home  health 
services.  This  bill  is  not  delivering  home 
health  care  services. 

Some  of  the  Members  have  misunder- 
stood what  this  bill  is  doing.  It  does  not 
do  that  at  all,  nor  was  it  ever  designed 
to  do  that. 

I  know  that  those  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  have  a  great 
Interest  In  this  area.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment  does, 
too. 

When  we  wrote  this  program  we  said 
that  what  we  wanted  to  be  done  In  this 
particular  phase  of  our  bill  was  to  have 
some  demonstration  projects  in  order 
to  see  what  we  can  do  in  providing  ad- 
ditional services  through  demonstrations. 
The  statement  was  made  that  there  were 
2y2  times  the  number  of  funded  ap- 
plicants who  were  qualified.  A  simple 
telephone  call  to  Dr.  Ed  Martin — and 
we  verified  this  today — showed  that 
every  qualified  applicant  for  this  pro- 
gram was  funded.  That  is  56  out  of  the 
139  who  applied.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  to  continue  and  add  to  the  ex- 
isting program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  hear  anybody 
getting  up  and  saying  anything  about 
the  minorities,  the  blacks  or  the  Puerto 
Ricans  in  community  health  centers. 
Those  centers  agree  that  they  think  115 
percent,  as  the  committee  provides";  Is 
fair.  They  are  willing  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  see  anybody  standing  up  and 
saying  we  should  go  above  the  115  per- 
cent formula  for  migrant  health  centers. 
The  migrants  agree  that  115  percent  is 
fair;  and  they  would  abide  by  what  the 
committee  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  hyper- 
tension program,  which  includes  23  mil- 
lion Americans?  They  said  it  was  fair 
to  have  115  percent  on  a  1-year  exten- 
sion bill.  We  are  proceeding  this  way 
so  that  the  administration  and  the  com- 
mittee can  work  together  this  year  to 
decide  what  revisions  should  be  made, 
not  to  just,  helter-skelter,  make  some 
emotional  appeal. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    committee   has 
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gone  into  this  program.  This  commit- 
tee is  Interested  in  getting  home  health 
care. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  we  do  In 
medicaid  and  medicare?  We  are  up  to 
about  a  half -billion  dollars  in  delivery 
of  home  health  services  under  those 
programs. 

Let  us  not  have  anyone  come  in  here 
and  tell  me  that  this  committee  is 
against  home  health  services.  This  com- 
mittee handles  medicaid.  The  committee 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi)  handles  medicare.  Both 
programs  authorize  generous  home 
health  care  benefits. 

Every  group  wants  more  money,  every 
one.  Yet,  they  all  said  they  could  live 
with  this  1-year  extension  at  an  115  per- 
cent Increase.  However,  someone,  all  of 
a  sudden,  says  that  this  particular  pro- 
gram, which  is  not  even  involved  in  the 
provisions  of  services,  has  to  have  more 
and  more  consideration  than  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  does 
not  think  so.  The  committee  thinks  the 
reported  bill  is  reasonable  and  fair. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  stand  by 
the  committee  and  stand  with  those  in 
the  community  mental  health  program 
as  well  as  stand  with  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  who  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  more,  too.  I  hope  that 
we  will  also  stand  with  the  migrants  and 
that  we  will  stand  with  the  hyperten- 
sives. Everyone  wants  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  look 
carefully  at  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
health  services  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
with  help  from  the  administration.  The 
committee  has  been  reasonable,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Members  will  understand 
that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinraished  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  ,  has 
said,  with  respect  to  some  of  these  other 
beneficiaries,  that  they  apparently  had 
agreed  to  the  15  percent  addition  of  last 
year's  appropriation. 

In  the  case  of  the  aging,  I  do  not  know 
anybody  who  has  agreed  to  the  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  it  is  not  just  the 
elderly  who  benefit  from  home  health 
services.  Surely  the  gentleman  knows 
this  assistance  does  not  go  just  to  the 
aging. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  There  has  been  a  letter 
received  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
from  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging, 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  and  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 


man, the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Rogers. 

Of  course,  as  the  chaii-man  said,  the 
funds  in  this  bill  actually  are  for  a 
demonstration  project;  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  And  we  did  Increase  the 
amoimt  which  both  of  our  Presidents 
have  recommended;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  This  program  is  not  only 
for  our  elderly;  are  we  not  right  on 
that? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  At  the  same  time,  in 
this  legislation  which  we  have  today  we 
are  authorizing  expenditures  for  com- 
munity health  centers  which  would  in- 
clude services  for  the  elderly.  Also,  un- 
der medicare  and  medicaid,  home  visits 
for  the  elderly  are  covered. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  authorized 
for  community  health  centers  comes  to 
$247  million  for  fiscal  year,  1978. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  defy  any  man  any- 
where to  say  that  the  chairman  and  I 
do  not  have  the  welfare  of  the  older 
people  at  heart.  We  certainly  do,  and 
we  resent  anyone's  making  the  statement 
that  we  are  not  soliritous  about  the 
health  of  the  elderly  American  people. 
Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Chaii-man? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter)  knows,  I  have  respect 
and  affection  for  him  and  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

We  are  not  saying  that  there  is  not 
anything  in  here  for  the  elderly,  but 
what  we  are  saying — and  I  will  address 
my  attention  to  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  also  to  the  enlightened  side,  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  although  all  are  en- 
lightened persons— is  that  all  this 
amendment  does  is  bring  the  authoriza- 
tion up  to  the  level  at  which  it  was  under 
the  Ford  administration,  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield  any  further. 

I  want  to  say  right  now  that  this  au- 
thorization has  not  been  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated.  Last  year  it  was  a  total 
of  12,  that  was  8  and  4,  and  in  this  legis- 
lation it  is  $3.45  million  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  $1  million  for  training. 

Actually  that  is  not  enough  money  to 
furnish  help  for  the  poor  people  of  West 
Palm  Beach  if  it  was  for  assistance*  to 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  in  President  Carter's  budget  it 
is  $3  million.  We  have  provided  $3.5  mil- 
lion. There  is  zero  provided  for  training 
here  and  we  have  provided  $1  million.  So 
that  the  President's  budget  has  been  ex- 


ceeded by  about  one  and  a  half  million 
in  this  request.  That  is  both  former 
President  Ford's  and  President  Carter's 
request. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  want  to  further  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  $247 
million  in  here  for  community  centers  to 
help  them. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  everything 
everybody  says  Is  correct.  It  is  higher 
than  President  Carter's  budget.  It  is  less 
than  last  year's  authorization  under  the 
other  administration. 

Again  I  am  addressing  my  attention 
basically  to  my  Democratic  colleagues. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  know  that  the 
principles  of  our  party  enunciated 
through  the  election,  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  the  party  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  are  to  provide  economic  jus- 
tice for  the  elderly;  for  the  elderly  who 
cannot  afford  certain  things  for  them- 
selves. For  people  whose  working  j'ears 
may  have  been  during  the  depression 
when  there  was  not  any  work  or  when 
they  were  not  really  covered  imder  social 
security  because  they  might  have  been 
in  the  gaps  that  were  not  covered,  or 
when  their  retirement  benefits,  from 
whatever  institutions,  were  based  on 
wages  a  long  time  ago  that  we  know  do 
not  keep  up  with  inflation. 

What  we  are  saying  is.  and  it  has  bi- 
partisan support,  bring  it  up  to  the  level 
of  the  authorization  that  we  had  last 
year.  That  was  fine. 

What  is  an  authorization?  It  is  not  a 
blank  check.  It  says  if  the  President  in 
his  wisdom,  and  we  know  that  he  is  a 
fairly  wise  President,  if  he  wishes  to, au- 
thorize more  he  can  have  some  leeway, 
it  may  be  he  might  wish  to  put  sora6 
more  money  into  programs  such  as  this 
that  are  a  lot  more  beneficial  and  eco- 
nomical for  the  taxpayers  and  as  I  say, 
more  beneficial  to  the  senior  citizens 
than  would  be  some  kind  of  institutional 
care. 

The  appropriation  for  this  will  be 
coming  up.  We  are  not  appropriating  the 
money  now.  And  if  the  money  is  appro- 
priated later  it  may  not  even  be  spent. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  recog- 
nize the  need  and  that  the  need  is  as 
great,  at  least,  as  it  was  last  year.  That  is 
all  we  are  saying.  It  even  might  be  a  little 
bit  more  than  that,  but,  let  us  say  it  is 
the  same. 

This  provides  the  authority.  It  is  not 
mandated.  They  do  not  have  to  spend 
the  money  for  the  program.  This  is  the 
authority. 

I  think  this  is  the  least  we  can  do  if  we 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  we 
know  that  those  needs  have  not  decreased 
since  last  year. 

This  gives  authority  to  the  executive 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  to  the  Members  seated  here  to  per- 
haps feel  that  we  can  invest  a  certain 
amount  of  money  that  might  improve  the 
quality  of  the  life  of  the  elderly  and  that 
might  at  the  same  time  even  be  a  tax 
savings  in  the  future  because  we  will  have 
prevented  greater  expenditures. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ready  believe  that 
this  is  a  piece  of  cake.  It  does  not  bust 
the  budget.  It  does  not  d(  anything  we 
did  not  do  last  year.  I  canm  it  see  any  rea- 
son for  being  against  it.  Certainly  the 
committee  came  on  with  the  thought: 
My  God,  let  us  never  amenp  a  committee 
biU. 

Remember,  we  amendec 
yesterday.  The  gentleman 
land  had  his  amendment 
amend  bills  every  day. 

I  have  great  affection 
this  subcommittee  from  t 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
I  mean,  they  do  not  carry 
I  do  not  think  they  carry 
the  Members.  I  know  that 
the  best  they  can  and  that 
agreement  with  the  adminijt 
to  extend   things   and 
abeyance.  We  are  not 
are  saying  there  is  a  little 
to  help  the  elderly  of  our 
it  in  a  way  that  will  even 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint 
tough  political  vote  to 
and  save  tax  dollars,  but  I 
to  take  the  chance 
an  election  year. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Cha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON, 
gentleman  from  Washingtjin 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

I  serve  on  the  Select 
Aging  with  the  gentleman 
nia.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
institutionalized  care  versu 
care  that  greater  reductions 
care  can  be  achieved  by 
phasis  on  and  our 
health  care  as  opposed  to 
Ized  care?  I  think  that  is 
gram  is  all  about. 

Mr.   JOHN  L.   BURTOf 
This  will  provide  savings 
uncounted.  It  is  a  cheaper 
source  of  care,  and  it  is 
elderly. 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  the  _ 
yield  further,  is  it  not  also 
Senate  is  moving  to  authorise 
for  this  program  and  that 
least  match  that  amount? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON,  t  believe  that 
the  other  body  is  moving  Ip  that  direc- 
tion, yes. 

Have  courage  and  vote  "jjes' 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  ti  take  only  a 
few  minutes  to  indicate  m'  very  strong 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pepper).  I  racei  in  from  a 
markup  session  because  I  f^l  so  strongly 
about  this. 

Home  health  services  offi  an  alterna- 
tive to  Institutionalization,  an  alterna- 
tive which  we  should  encouf  age  tis  much 
as  possible. 

Institutionalization  is  sfcch  an  ugly 
word,  reflecting  the  loss  of  privacy,  and 
even  the  loss  of  individual  ty  which  oc- 
curs when  someone  is  institutionalized. 
Institutionalization  of  the  elderly,  pri- 
marily through  nursing  hames,  is  the 
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I  yield  to  the 
m. 
t  le  gentleman 

C  ommittee  on 
rom  Calif  or - 
our  study  of 
home  health 
in  health 
pldcing  our  em- 
investn  ent  in  home 
instltutional- 
vpiat  this  pro- 


Absolutely. 
dollars  yet 
and  a  better 
iJetter  for  the 


<if 


gentleman  will 
true  that  the 
$12  million 
we  should  at 


focus  of  our  medical  care  programs,  and 
this  should  not  be  the  case.  So  many  of 
those  who  survive  in  nursing  homes 
would  be  happier  and  better  cared  for  in 
a  home  atmosphere,  receiving  the  indi- 
vidual treatment  and  attention  that  they 
deserve.  Home  health  care  is  less  expen- 
sive and  often  more  effective  than  con- 
tinuing hospital  and  nursing  home  care — 
we  should  not  be  discouraging  this  al- 
ternative by  reducing  the  authorization 
for  it. 

However,  that  Is  exactly  what  this  bill 
proposes.  While  the  funding  level  last 
year  for  home  health  care  services  was 
only  $3  million,  the  authorization  was  $12 
million.  This  disparity  between  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  should  be  rec- 
ognized in  this  year's  extension  of  the 
program.  Home  health  services  as  a  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  little  more 
than  2  years,  and  has  yet  to  receive 
funds  sufHcient  to  make  it  a  fully  opera- 
tional program.  The  $4.45  million  pro- 
posed authorization  in  this  bill,  while 
greater  than  the  amount  appropriated 
last  year,  is  substantially  less  than  the 
amount  originally  authorized.  Such  a 
drastically  lowered  authorization  gives 
scant  room  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  work  in,  and  most  certainly  de- 
nies full  operational  status  to  home 
health  services  demonstration  and  train- 
ing programs. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  note 
that  H.R.  4976  is  intended  to  give  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  adequate 
time  to  review  these  health  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1979.  How  can  the  effective- 
ness of  home  health  services  be  reviewed? 
The  program  is  not  fully  operational, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  become  opera- 
tional with  such  a  reduced  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  Mr.  Pepper's 
amendment  to  restore — and  this  is  a  res- 
toration to  last  year's  level,  not  an  in- 
crease of  any  kind — the  $12  million  au- 
thorization for  home  health  services 
demonstration  and  training  projects. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Certainly  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
our  elderly  people,  but  I  would  say  to 
the  gentlewoman  in  the  well  that  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  which  she  men- 
tions $12  million  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  To  do  something  like  this 
throughout  the  United  States  would  cost 
no  less  than  $800  million  for  home  health 
care  for  all  of  our  senior  citizens,  and  at 
the  present  time  about  12  percent  of  our 
population  is  65  or  over.  Moreover,  medi- 
care and  medicaid  already  provide  cover- 
age for  home  health  services.  Those 
would  be  the  proper  programs  for  which 
to  increase  funding  levels,  rather  than 
this  small  demonstration  authority. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  do  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  to  say  that  this  is 
not  enough  is  a  ratlier  sad  excuse.  If  it  is 
not  enough,  then  let  us  not  put  anything 
in  or  if  it  is  not  enough,  let  us  put  more 
in.  Let  us  put  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  this  kind  of  program  really  deserves, 
because  home  health  services  is  a  pro- 


gram which  needs  to  be  made  as  fully 
operational  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened  to  the 
debate,  and  I  am  sorry  I  came  in  late, 
I  would  be  led  to  think  that  America  had 
just  been  discovered,  that  home  health 
care  is  a  brand  new  program.  I  support 
home  health  care.  The  U.S.  Government 
supports  home  health  care,  and  sup- 
ports it  very  well.  As  I  understand,  this 
is  just  a  demonstration  project  as  to 
how  to  improve  home  health  care. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  it,  let  me 
explain.  We  carry  home  health  care  pro- 
grams under  the  medicaid  program.  Lord 
knows  how  many  millions  of  dollars  we 
put  into  it.  We  carry  home  health  care 
under  the  medicare  program,  and  again 
I  cannot  tell  Members  how  many  dollars 
we  put  into  it,  but  there  is  an  awful  lot 
of  money  that  goes  into  it  and  there  is 
no  limit  as  to  how  much  money  can  be 
spent.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how  much 
is  the  demand  and  how  much  we  are 
able  to  provide.  So  there  is  no  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  Is  being 
spent  on  home  health  care  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  where  in  medicare  is  long  term  home 
health  care  covered  the  same  as  it  is 
covered  in  the  program  before  us  now? 
Where  specifically? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  was  a  project 
I  just  got  through  investigating  In  Cali- 
fornia and  I  can  tell  the  gentlewoman 
all  about  that  if  she  wants  me  to.  We 
found  a  lady  rimning  the  program  there 
who  had  charged  two  Mercedes  Benzes 
to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Ms.  OAKAR,  I  am  talking  about  the 
average  elderly,  which  covers  every  eco- 
nomic group,  and  most  of  the  elderly 
are  poor,  for  the  information  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Where  specifically  under  medi- 
care is  this  covered? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  pardon  me,  I  just  do  not  care  to 
yield  any  more. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Let  me  finish  my  statement,  because  I 
did  not  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  and  I 
would  rather  not  yield  to  the  gentleman 
at  this  time. 

There  is  plenty  of  help  under  medicaid 
and  medicare  that  covers  the  elderly,  the 
aged,  the  poor.  There  is  an  awful  lot 
going  on. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Rogers  pro- 
gram Is  supposed  to  do,  but  Members 
must  not  think  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing In  the  United  States  and  that  we 
are  not  spending  a  great  deal  of  money. 

In  fact,  the  biggest  problem  we  have 
right  now  in  home  health  care  is  to  try 
to  find  the  way  to  provide  home  health 
care  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  to  it 
tliat  not  only  the  elderly  but  also  the 
Government  get  their  money's  worth  out 
of  it. 

In  a  recent  program  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, we  had  to  go  into  it  because  it 
fell  within  the  Oversight  Subcommittee 
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of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
we  found  in  California — and  I  am  not 
just  picking  on  California,  because  Flor- 
ida has  things  equally  bad — the  lady 
running  the  home  health  care  charged  a 
couple  of  Mercedes  Benzes,  a  $24,000  one, 
and  she  charged  a  $25,000  recreational 
vehicle  and  a  $1,800  brass  bed  and  a  $700 
pair  of  jade  earrings  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— and  it  just  went  on  and  on.  When 
we  asked  her  to  explain,  she  took  the 
fifth  and  so  did  her  accountant.  When 
we  checked  on  the  provider  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  we  found  the  distinguished 
insurance  company  had  been  checking 
up  on  them  also,  but  they  had  their  own 
auditors  hired  away  from  them,  and 
when  they  got  through  with  that  they 
hired  away  the  Government  auditors 
when  they  got  to  breathing  on  them. 

When  we  get  to  home  b*&lth  care  we 
have  got  to  be  careful  not  to  push  it  past 
our  ability  to  do  good.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Rogers  program  is  going  to  do, 
but  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  a  very  conscientious  man  and  he  is 
trying  to  improve  health  care  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  want  anybody  just  to 
think  we  do  not  want  to  provide  home 
health  care,  but  we  need  some  way  to 
get  it  to  the  people,  to  get  the  rackets 
out  of  it,  and  to  make  sure  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  patients  get  their 
money's  worth  out  of  it. 

This  demonstration  program,  as  has 
been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  understand,  is  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man is  certainly  valid.  We  are  spending 
almost  half  a  billion  dollai-s  in  home 
health  services.  This  provision  does  not 
go  to  that  at  all.  All  this  is  is  a  dem- 
onstration pi'ogram. 

We  are  over  the  President's  budget  in 
both  instances — in  the  demonstration 
program  and  the  training  program — 
more  than  President  Carter  has  asked 
for.  I  would  hope  the  Democrats  would 
take  note  of  that. 

Furthermore,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
this  business  of  fraud  and  abuse  really 
needs  to  be  looked  into.  We  have  evidence 
coming  in  so  rapidly  now  that  it  is 
frightening.  In  some  instances,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  more  to  nurses  and 
allied  health  professionals  for  home 
health  services  than  for  care  by  the  doc- 
tor himself  in  the  house. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  . 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  specifically  that  medi- 
care does  not  cover  long-term  or  in- 
depth  home  health  care.  I  agree,  it  is 
very  discouraging  when  we  hear  about 
these  Mercedes  Benz  and  other  abuses. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
interrupt.  If  it  does  not,  there  is  an  awful 
lot  of  money  spent  not  according  to  law, 
because  in  this  California  matter  I  talked 
about,  96  percent  of  the  money  came 
from  medicare  funds.  We  are  talking 
about  an  awful  lot  of  money. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  We  are  talking  about 
long-term  or  in-depth  home  health  care. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  talking  about 
home  health  care,  yes.  I  understand  what 
the  gentlewoman  means,  the  kind  where 
the  patient  is  in  the  home  and  they  go  in 
and  deliver  services  to  that  patient  in 
the  home.  We  finance  it  under  medicare 
and  under  medicaid.  I  am  familiar  with 
this  program. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Let  me  ask  one  other 
point,  because  the  gentleman  was  allowed 
2  additional  minutes. 

Whenever  we  bring  up  isolated  inci- 
dents— and  I  am  sure  there  are  problems 
with  people  who  take  advantage  of  a  pro- 
gram— let  us  not  forget  the  millions  of 
elderly  people  who  legitimately  are 
served.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  the  attitude 
in  this  Congress  that  we  want  to  penalize 
everyone. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  yielded 
long  enough. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  whole  home  health 
care  program  is  a  good  program,  but  it  is 
not  just  carried  under  this  program. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  It  is  carried  on  under 
two  ongoing  programs,  in  which  we 
have  invested  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  statement.  Every  pa- 
tient entitled  to  medicaid  is  entitled  to 
unlimited  coverage  for  home  health  serv- 
ices. Under  medicare,  both  part  A  and 
part  B  provide  coverage  for  home  health 
care  for  up  to  100  visits  under  each  part. 
However,  under  part  A  3  days  of  hos- 
pitalization must  precede  the  home 
health  care  coverage. 

The  program  that  the  chairman  is 
talking  about  and  has  brought  forth  and 
has  sponsored  is  only  a  demonstration 
project. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too,  am  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  HEW  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  that  current  home 
health  care  programs,  including  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  are  "not  sufiQcient  in 
terms  of  need." 

Testimony  before  us  shows  that  there 
are  2  or  3  milhon  uninstitutionalized  per- 
sons who  are  homebound  or  need  assist- 
ance in  getting  around. 

The  HEW  study  shows  that  1  million 


institutionalized  elderly,  between  14  and 
25  percent,  may  be  "unnecessarily  main- 
tained in  an  institutional  environment." 

My  colleagues  preceding  me,  particu- 
larly my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  a  demonstration  project,  and 
that  is  true.  But,  as  my  colleague  well 
knows,  demonstration  projects  will  often 
determine  to  a  great  extent  the  course  of 
future  health  care  delivery  programs,  in- 
cluding training.  Funding  also  is  directly 
related  to  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
bring  on  line  home  health  care  delivery 
programs  that  really  present  alterna- 
tives to  institutional  care. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  say  again  that 
every  person  under  medicaid  is  entitled 
to  an  unlimited  coverage  for  home  health 
care.  Under  medicare,  coverage  for  home 
health  care  is  provided  imder  both  part 
A  and  Part  B  for  up  to  100  visits  under 
each  part.  However,  in  order,  to  be  cov- 
ered under  part  A  for  home  health  care, 
there  must  be  3  days  of  hospitalization 
first.  This  is  tlie  area,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  which  we  should 
expand  our  care,  and  not  on  a  demon- 
stration project. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
appreciate  the  contribution.  I  think  my 
colleague  has  made  that  point  on  many 
other  occasions  today,  but  it  is  still  inade- 
quate and  the  demonstration  programs 
we  are  talking  about  are  not  covered  un- 
der existing  law.  They  add  something 
new,  and  these  demonstration  programs 
are  really  charting  the  future  for  our 
home  health  care  delivery  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  322,  noes  69, 
not  voting  41.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  117 

1 

AYES— 322 

Addabbo 

Bedell 

Burke,  Pla. 

Akaka 

Benjamin 

Burke,  Mass. 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Burton,  John 

AUen 

Biaggl 

Burton,  PbUIip 

Ambro 

Bingham 

Byron 

Ammermaii 

Blanchard 

Caputo 

Anderson, 

Blouin 

Carney 

Calif. 

Boggs 

Carr 

Anderson.  111. 

Boland 

Cavanaugh 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Boning 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Bonker 

Chisholm 

N.  Dak. 

Bowen 

Clausen. 

Annunzio 

Brademas 

DonH. 

Applegate 

Breaux 

Cleveland 

Armstrong 

Brinkley 

Cochran 

Ashley 

Brodhead 

Cohen 

Aspin 

Broomfleld 

Coleman 

AuColn 

Brown,  Mich. 

Collins,  ni. 

Badillo 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conte 

Bafalis 

Broyhill 

Conyers 

Baldus 

Buchanan 

Corcoran 

Baucus 

Burgener 

Corman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Cornell 
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Comwell 
Couffh'ln 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Dnn^elson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Fmery 
Evans.  Del. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pith'an 
Flood 
norlo 
Flowers 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Oammage 
OaydOB 
Oenhardt 
Oilman 
Olickman 
Oo!d  water 
Oonzalez 
Doodling 
Oore 
Oradison 
Orassley 
Oudger 
Ouyer 
Fn^edom 
Hall 

Hflm'lton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Huehes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Beilenson 

BevUl 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Carter 

Chappell 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 


Kazen 

Kel'v 

Kemp 

Keys 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

I^gomarslno 

LeFnnte 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Llovd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lone,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

MathU 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

M'neta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  Fa. 

Murtba 

Myers.  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pressler 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

NOES— 69 

Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fenwlck 

Flynt 

Foley 

Olalmo 

Oibbons 
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]  teuss 
1  thodes 
1  tlchmond 
1  Lina'do 
1  Usenhoover 
1  lodtno 
1  ^ncallo 
1  Mx>ney 
1  Rosenthal 
1  'oi'sselot 
1  loybal 
1  ludd 
1  tunnels 
]  luppe 
1  lyan 
i  antlnl 
i  arasin 
!  awyer 
!  chroeder 
!  chulze 
!  ebelius 
i  elberllng 
i  harp 
iikes 

iisk 

i  kelton 

Slack 

i  mith,  Iowa 

t  mith.  Nebr. 

i  nyder 

I  olarz 

!  pellman 

S  pence 

i  t  Germain 

i  tanton 

itark 

I  teers 

{ teiger 

I  tockman 

I  tokes 

C  tratton 

£  tudds 

i  tump  — 

1  ftylor 

1  hompson 

1  hone 

TOnry 

1  raxler 

T  teen 

■]  tible 

1  tongas 

T  'ucker 

T  llman 

>  an  Deerlln 
y  ander  Jagt 
>anlk 

^  ento 
A  olkmer 
1  ^algren 
\  ralker 
1  ralsh 
T  Sampler 

>  Catkins 
'\  Taxman 
) reaver 

T  relss 

y  rhalen 

irhite 

A  /•hltehurst 

y  rhltley 

T  mitten 

■>  rilson.  Bob 

•\  rilson,  C.  H. 

mnn 

irolff 

y  bright 

A  rydler 

1  /ylle 

1  ates 

"!  atron 

'!  oung,  Alaska 

■^  oung,  Pla. 

^  oung.  Mo. 

"!  oung,  Tex. 

:  eferetti 


<  tlnn 
1  :ansen 
1  ;uils 
>  acobs 
c  ones,  Okla. 
1  Let  chum 
I  aFalce 
I  atta 
1  IcClorj' 
1  IcDonald 
1  lahon 
1  lann 
1  latto:; 
]  lichel 
]  liller,  Ohio 
1 loorhead. 
Calif. 


Robinson 

Ropers 

Rostenkowskl 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Shuster 

Simon 


Skubltz 
Steed 
Thornton 
Waggonner 
Wiggins 
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Heftel 

Hollenbeck 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Koch 

Krueger 

Lent 

Luken 

McKlnney 

Mlkva 

MUford 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Poage 

Qule 

Quillen 


Rallsback 

Roe 

Rose 

Russo 

Shipley 

Stacgers 

Stangeland 

Symms 

Teague 

Udall 

Wilson,  Tex, 

Wirth 

Zablockl 


Moss 

Myers.  Gary 

Patten 

Pattison 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Roberts 


Abdnor 

Barnard 

Bonlor 

Brooks 

Clay 

Cotter 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fllppo 

Praser 

Fuqua 

Hawkins 

Messrs.  VENTO.  AMBRO.  GORE, 
POU>rrAIN,  WHITTEN,  SKELTON, 
BENNETT,  BREAUX,  and  McKAY 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia  and  Mr.  ENG- 
LISH changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATIOK 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
roUcall  No,  117,  the  vote  on  the  Pepper 
amendments,  I  was  unavoidably  absent. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
In  favor  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4976)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  the  program  of 
assistance  for  home  health  services  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  health  services  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  448,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  bv  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  seoarate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  in  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  376,  nays  4, 
not  voting  52,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   118] 
YEAS — 376 

Addabbo  Ammerman  Andrews,  N.C. 

Akaka  Anderson,  Andrews, 
Allen                       Calif.  N.  Dak. 

Ambro  Anderson,  HI.  Annunzio 


Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badham 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.l. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bet'enson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Btaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Pbihip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Comwell 
Coughlln 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 


Fascell 
Fenwlck 
Findley 
Fish 
Ftsher 
Flthian 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Oammage 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Gialmo 
Gfbbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Orassley 
Ouyer 
Haeedom 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
Hillls 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
HuPhes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jar-obs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Le  Fante 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Levltas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lundlne 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
Madigan 
Magulre 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 


,  Md. 

,  N.Y. 


Marlenee 

Marr'ott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

M'neta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell, 

Mitchell, 

Moak'ey 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa, 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Mvers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rtsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Santmi 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Se*berllng 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Simon 

S«sk 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 
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Steers 

tniman 

Whitehurst 

Btelger 

Van  Deerlln 

Whitley 

Stockman 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltten 

Stokes 

Vanik 

WUrglns 

Stratton 

Vento 

Wilson,  Bob 

Studds 

Volkmer 

Wlnn 

Stump 

,   Waggonner 

Wolff 

Taylor 

Walgren 

Wright 

Thompson 

Walker 

Wydler 

Tbone 

Walsh 

Wylle 

Thornton 

Wampler 

Yates 

Tonry 

Watkins 

Yatron 

Traxler 

Wavman 

Young,  Alaska 

Treen 

Weaver 

Young,  Fla. 

Trible 

Weiss 

Young.  Mo. 

Tsongas 

Whalen 

Young,  Tex. 

Tucker 

White 

NAYS— 4 

Zeferettl 

Collins,  Tex. 

McDonald 

Slkes 

Crane      ' 

NOT  VOTINO— 52 

Abdnor 

Heftel 

QuUlen 

Alexander 

Hollenbeck 

Rallsback 

Applegate 

Howard 

Roe 

AuColn 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Barnard 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Russo 

Brodhead 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Brooks 

Krueger 

Shipley 

Clay 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Lent 

Staggers 

Diggs 

Luken 

Symms 

Eckhardt 

McKlnney 

Teague 

Ertel 

Mlkva 

Udall 

Evans,  Colo. 

MUford 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Flippo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Praser 

O'Brien 

Wlrth 

Fuqua 

Perkins 

Zablockl 

Gudger 

Poage 

Hawkins 

Qule 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  AuCoin. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  Fllppo  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.   Roe   with   Mr.   Gudger. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr, 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
ROGERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUDGET  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1978— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
95-116) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act,  I  am  today 
transmitting  for  your  consideration  the 
budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  31.  1977. 


RESIGNATION  AS  DELEGATE  TO 
CONFERENCE  OF  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION  IN  CANBERRA, 
AUSTRALIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Conference  of  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Canberra,  Australia: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  30,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nehx,  Jh., 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   I  respectfully  request 
that  I  be  removed  as  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Interparliamentary  Union  in  Can- 
berra, Australia. 

I  am  honored  by  your  appointing  me  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation,  and  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  am  unable  to  participate. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  DELEGATE  TO 
CONFERENCE  OP  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION  IN  CANBERRA, 
AUSTRALIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Conference  of  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Canberra,  Australia: 

March  17,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  U.S.  Hov.se  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  notifying  me  that  I  have  been 
appointed  as  a  delegate  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  in  Canberra. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity, 
and  I  regret  that  for  personal  reasons  and 
because  of  political  commitments,  I  will  be 
unable  to  go. 

Thank  you  for  your  understanding. 
Cordially, 

Richardson  Preyer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  DELEGATE  TO 
CONFERENCE  OF  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION  IN  CANBERRA, 
AUSTRALIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Conference  of  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Canberra,  Australia: 


Washincton,  D.C, 

March  30, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNeill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to  submit 
my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Delegation. 

I  am  requesting  that  this  resignation  be- 
come effective  immediately. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  B.  Hamilton. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  CON- 
FERENCE OF  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION  IN  CANBERRA,  AUS- 
TRALIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  204(b),  Public  Law 
94-141,  the  PhoiyT^gpmtg  as  members 
of  the  delegation  toattMllljthe  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in 
Canberra,  Australia,  from  April  10  to 
April  16,  1977,  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  fill  the  vacancies 
thereon:  The  gentleman  frc»n  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Patten)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  ;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Byron)  . 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
the  program  of  the  balance  of  this  week 
and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
our  purpose  to  ask  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday,  which  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day,  there  are  no  bills.  There  are  10 
suspensions  for  Monday,  as  follows : 

HM.  5306,  relating  to  land  and  water 
conservation  fund; 

H.R.  5027,  veterans  medical  services 
bill; 

H.R.  3695,  State  grants  for  veterans 
home  facilities; 

H.R.  5029,  hospital  care  for  veterans 
in  the  Philippines; 

H.R.  5025,  construction  of  VA  medical 
facilities; 

H.R.  1680,  relief  for  certain  imderpay- 
ments  of  estimated  tax ; 

H.R.  1828,  to  defer  effective  date  of 
sick  pay  for  1  year; 

S.  2025,  increased  authorization  for 
the  SEC,  fiscal  year  1977; 

H.R.  5117,  emergency  drought  legisla- 
tion; 

H.R.  5502,  military  construction  au- 
thorization. 

In  addition  to  those  suspensions,  it  is 
expected  that  the  House  will  take  up 
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H.R.  5294,  debt  collection 
ject  to  a  rule  being  grant^ 

On  Tuesday,  the  House 
noon.  There  are  no  bills 
Calendar.   There   are  two 
scheduled.  They  are : 
H.R.  7,  career  education 
H.R.  130,  Petroleum 
tlces  Act. 

In  addition  to  those,  th^re 
uled  H.R.  3199.  Water 
Amendments.  1977.  I 
has  been  granted,  and  it  is 
rule. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Hous^ 
at  noon.  We  will  take  up  I 
ternational    Lending    Inst 
subject  to  a  nde  being  „ 

At  the  close  of  business 
next,  the  House  would 
Monday  noon,  April  18, 
district  work  period. 

The  House  will  adjourn 
Fridays,  and  by  5:30  p.m 
days  except  Wednesdays, 

Of  course,  conferenre  _ . 
brought  up  at  any  tim3.  an< 
program  will  be  announcec 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I 
gulshed  majority  leader 
5502.  military  construction, 
cent  added  to  the  program, 
bus,    multimillion-dollar 
struction  program,  or  just 
item? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
the  military  construction 
authorization. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  is  it  . 
would  have  the  conferende 
unemployment  compensation 
yet  today? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  Is  not  . 
there  will  be  any  additiona 
day.  The  biisiness  of  the 
concluded. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be 
the  majority  leader  to  givt 
explanation  why  H.R.  4800 
uled?   The  genUeman  froih 
got  unanimoxis  consent  to 
today  after  it  was  filed, 
expires  as  of  midnight  tonig|it, 
It  difficult  to  understand 
not  be  willing  to  take  it  up 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  . 
that  the  committee  desires 
later. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  If  the  „ 
Illinois  will  yield  further.  . 
the  distinguished  majority 
it  is  my  understanding  tha; 
the  conference  report  may  i 
up  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cept  the  fear,  apparently, 
real,  that  there  may  be  an 
a  vote  on  the  pay  issue, 
voted    that    down.    But    thfere 
amendment  offered  by  Senator 
in  the  other  body,  which  was 
which  was  not  accepted  by 
ence,  on  which  a  vote  could 
I  am.  frankly,  disturbed — 
that  word— that  the  House 
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tonight  and  allow  the  FSB  program  to 
expire  because  we  are  not  prepared  to 
take  that  Issue  up. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  scheduling.  However,  as  I  understood 
the  gentleman's  colloquy,  he  was  suggest- 
ing that  he  desired  some  sort  of  instruc- 
tions to  recommit  the  bill  to  conference. 

If  that  were  the  case,  then  this  act 
could  not  go  into  effect  tonight,  anj-way, 
because  the  House  will  not  be  in  session 
tomorrow,  and  there  would  not  be  any 
purpose  in  hurrying  it  through,  as  the 
gentleman  earlier  suggested. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  hurrying  it 
through,  as  the  gentleman  first  sug- 
gested, and  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  re- 
commit it  to  conference,  as  the  gentle- 
man suggested  in  the  second  place,  are 
incompatible  with  one  another. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  v;ill  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  adopted  the  Bartlett  amendment 
bv  a  vote  of  82  to  13.  It  should  not  take 
the  conferees  more  than  10  minutes  to  go 
back  to  conference,  adopt  it  in  confer- 
ence, and  bring  back  the  conference  re- 
port. Consent  has  been  given  to  bring  it 
up.  Oearfy  the  other  body  is  not  going 
to  fight  that  oroDosition. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  clear- 
ly it  is  apnarent  that  we  could  consider 
this  conference  report  af+er  the  confer- 
ees reach  agreement  and  get  this  bill 
on  its  way  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent can  sign  it  tonight,  and  that  will 
continue  the  FSB  benefits  for  those  who 
will  otherwise  be  without  those  benefits 
as  of  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  will  just  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
STEIGER)  that  he  may  be  a  little  too  con- 
servative in  his  appraisal  of  the  loquacity 
of  the  Members  of  the  House.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  not  prepared  to  make  any 
judgment  in  respect  to  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steicer),  who  has  fought 
this  bill  at  every  point  and  tried  to  kill 
it,  by  saying  this :  We  went  to  conference 
and  the  vote  was  8  to  2  in  favor  of  re- 
fusing to  recede,  and  the  Senate  confer- 
ees receded  on  this  point.  It  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

If  this  comes  back  with  a  nongermane 
provision  in  the  conference  report,  the 
gentleman  knows  enough  about  the  rules 
to  know  that  it  cannot  be  pushed  through 
this  House  In  a  matter  of  minutes  or 
hours.  He  knows  who  Is  going  to  cut  FSB 
off  at  midnight  tonight,  and  so  do  I. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer)  could  have  ob- 
jected to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  if  he  had  wanted  to  slow 


this  up.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  never  held  back  this  particular  vote. 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoRMAN) ,  I  think,  knows  that  very  well. 

If  the  House  wants  to  move  without 
unemployment  compensation,  it  can  do 
so,  but  if  the  House  is  afraid  to  grapple 
with  the  salary  issue,  which  seems  ap- 
parent at  this  point,  then  we  can  let  un- 
employment compensation  languish,  and 
that  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
telling  us  about  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  expression  of  appreciation  by 
the  distinguished  minority  whip.  I  am 
glad  that  he  appreciates  the  majority 
leader's  efforts. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  4,  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR   OP   MEETING    ON    WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL  6,  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  April  6. 
1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
HOUSE  COMMISSION  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MAILING  STAND- 
ARDS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Mailing  Standards : 

Washington.  D.C,  March  10  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  V.S. 
Capitol,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  While  I  am  honored 
that  I  have  received  an  appointment  once 
again  to  the  Franking  Commission,  I  must 
with  regrets  decline.  Increased  Committee, 
legislative  end  constituent  demands  on  my 
time  preclude  my  devoting  the  time  and 
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energy  which  I  feel  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion warrants. 
With  all  best  wishes.  I  remain 
Most  sincerely, 

James  J.  Howaso, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(b),  Public  Law  93- 
131,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Mailing  Standards  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Solarz)  ,  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  GROUP  OF  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689.  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  U.S.  Group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Findley)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  ;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  White- 
hurst)  . 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER. laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communlcatloh  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation: 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  25, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 
as  amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works    and    Transportation    approved    the 
following  prospectuses  on  March  24.    1977: 

LEASE    RENEWALS 

2000  M  street,  N.W.,   Washington.   DC. 
2300  E.  Devon  Avenue.  Des  Plalnes,  Illinois. 

ALTERATIONS    AND    REPAIRS 

Virginia  Heating.  Refrigeration  and  Sew- 
age Disposal   Plant,   Arlington,   Virginia. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Building,  Mc- 
Lean. Virginia. 

CONSTRUCTION 

San  Jose.  California.  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Building. 

The  original  and  one  coTjy  of  the  author- 
izing resolutions  are  enclosed  with  accom- 
panying prospectuses. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  T.  "Bez"  Johnson, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE— SUBPENA 
IN  CASE  OF  MACK  AGAINST  JEN- 
NINGS IN  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  4.  1977 
Wm.  H.  (Bill)  Mack  commenced  an  action 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  against  the  Clerk  and 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Wm.  H.  (Bill)  Mack  v.  Edmund 
L.  Henshaw,  et  al.  [D.D.C  Civ.  Action  No. 
77-0009]).  In  this  action,  plaintiff  sought 
an  order  compelling  defendants  to  pay  him 
$88,000,  an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
the  salary  of  a  Member  of  Congiess  for  a  two 
year  period.  Plaintiff  alleged,  inter  alia,  that 
he  was  entitled  to  this  relief  on  the  grounds 
that  the  House  failed  to  adjudicate  the  elec- 
tion contest  which  he  filed  for  the  Twenty- 
first  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  and  per- 
mitted the  contestant  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  and  assume  the  duties  of  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

On  March  4.  1977,  my  General  Counsel  filed 
the  attached  motion  to  dismiss  the  action 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants  pursuant  to  Rule 
12(b)(1).  {2\  and  (7)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  together  with  the  at- 
tached Memorandum  of  Points  and  Author- 
ities in  Support  Thereof.  By  the  attached 
order  issued  on  March  23,  1977  by  the  Hon- 
orable Howard  F.  Corcoran.  United  States 
District  Judge,  the  motion  to  dismiss  was 
granted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the 
aforementioned  documents  and  I  present  the 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 

Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  subpena  and  or- 
der will  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  subpena  and  order  are  as  follows: 
fin  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C,  Civil  Ac- 
tion File  No.  77-00091 

Summons  in  a  Civil  Action 

Wm.  H.  (Bill)  Mack.  Relator,  Plaintiff  v. 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, et  al..  Defendants. 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  W.  Pat 
Jennings.  You  are  hereby  summoned  and 
required  to  serve  upon  Wm.  H.  (Bill)  Mack, 
plaintiff's  attorney,  whose  address  530  Ter- 
minal Tower,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113,  an  an- 
swer to  the  complaint  which  Is  herewith 
served  upon  you,  within  60  days  after  service 
of  this  summons  upon  you,  exclusive  of  the 
day  of  service.  If  you  fall  to  do  so,  judgment 
by  default  will  be  taken  against  you  for  the 
relief  demanded  In  the  complaint. 
James  F.  Davet, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Orec  Hughes, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Date :  January  4.  1977. 

tin  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  77-009) 

Order 

Wm.  H.  (Bill)  Mack.  Plaintiff,  v.  Edmund 
Ii.  Henshaw.  Jr..  et  al..  Defendants. 

Upon  consideration  of  defendants'  unop- 
posed motion  to  dismiss  ♦.  the  memorandum 
in  support  thereof,  and  the  entire  record 
herein,  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  subject 
matter  jurisdiction  over  the  present  action 
is  absent. 

It  Is.  accordingly,  by  the  Court  this  23d  day 
of  March.  1977. 


*No  opposition  to  the  aforementioned  mo- 
tion having  been  filed  within  the  prescribed 
time,  we  treat  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss 
as  conceded.  See  Local  Rule  l-9(d). 


Ordered  that  this  action  should  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is,  dismissed. 


Judge. 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  a  hearing  was 
held  this  morning  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program,  which  has  been 
a  miserable  failure  in  this  country. 

The  program  has  brought  no  assist- 
ance whatsoever  to  the  unemployed  shoe 
worker;  it  has  brought  no  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  firms  that  went  out  of 
business.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  cruel  joke 
and  a  hoax  on  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  fur- 
ther that  In  that  hearing  room  this 
morning  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  the  fact  that  foreign  Im- 
ports of  footwear  now  represent  52  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market.  We  are  now 
seeing  a  great  industry  being  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  and  it 
is  about  time  that  this  country  of  ours 
stood  up  for  the  American  worker  and 
gave  his  job  some  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  which  I 
gave  at  the  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  Is  Included  as  follows : 
Testimony    oy    the    Honorable    James    A. 
Burke  Before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Trade   Subcommittee   on  the   Trade   Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program,  March  31. 
1977 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  the  other 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
conimlttee  today.  I  want  to  theuik  the  Com- 
mittee for  Its  Initiative  in  holding  hearings 
on  the  TAA  program.  It  Is  a  program  with 
many  problems — conceptual  and  adminis- 
trative— and  I  recommend  that  we  take  clear 
focus  of  these  problems  and  begin  overhaul- 
ing the  program  at  once. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  state  that  the  pro- 
gram bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  that 
originally  contemplated  by  Congress.  Con- 
gress made  It  quite  clear  when  it  passed 
the  1974  Trade  Act  that  TAA  was  to  be  con- 
sidered only  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
wovUd  remedy  demonstrated  Injury  and  be 
a  more  effective  remedy  than  the  other  types 
of  relief  provided  for  under  the  Act.  The 
Executive  Branch  has  systematically  used 
adjustment  assistance  as  a  palliative,  most 
notably  In  the  case  of  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  foreign 
criticism  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
Trade  laws.  Furthermore  what  little  relief 
Is  rendered  under  this  program,  has  been  un- 
obtainable because  of  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative decisions  that  have  made  the 
program  virtually  unworkable. 

Perhaps  the  worst  aspect  of  this  program 
Is  the  fact  that  It  has  been  used  as  a  pallia- 
tive by  the  Federal  Government  to  avoid  any 
rational  discussion  regarding  the  real  prob- 
lems of  import-Impacted  firms,  vis  a  vis  low 
labor  costs  abroad,  multinational  firms'  tax 
benefits.  Import  barriers  to  American  exports, 
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With  respect  to  the  shoe  industry,  OAO 
reported  that  a  Commerce  Department 
Study  anticipated  that  200  firms  would  ap- 
ply for  TAA  and  at  least  150  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance.  To  this  date,  only  25 
firms  have  applied,  16  have  been  certified, 
(3  of  which  had  been  certified  under  the  old 
act  and  recertified  in  June  1975),  and  only 
4  have  received  any  aid  at  all. 

In  reality  the  program  Is  rife  with  bureau- 
cratic red  tape,  loan  rates  which  hover  al- 
most two  percentage  points  above  market 
rates,  all  manner  and  number  of  governmen- 
tal compliance  regulations  delays,  no  tech- 
nical assistance  whatsoever,  and  cumber- 
some and  Inscrutable  application  forms.  The 
GAO  study  documents  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial uncertainty  involved  In  interpret- 
ing what  information  Is  required  In  the 
petition  process;  how  much  information  is 
adequate  whether  all  procedures  have  been 
complied  with  and  how,  if  at  all,  assistance 
can  be  obtained  In  the  pre-proposal  steps. 
A  firm  must  show  compliance  with  EPA 
regulations;  file  what  amounts  to  a  14  point 
environmental  Impact  statement;  show  evi- 
dence of  an  affirmative  action  plan;  sign  a 
civil  rights  statement  indicating  it  will  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race  or  re- 
ligion; submit  financial  records  and  tax 
returns  for  the  past  five  years;  undergo  FBI 
checks  on  financial  officers  and  stockholders; 
and  document  in  full  that  Imports  have 
been  a  major  cause  of  steadily  declining 
financial  conditions  and  prospects.  All  this 
amounts  to  time  and  money — two  sorely 
lacking  commodities  In  a  business  about  to 
go  under.  It's  a  classic  catch-22  situation. 

Community  Adjustment  Assistance  is  non- 
existent as  government  officials  have  told 
communities  that  the  program  Is  too  com- 
plicated atid  they'd  have  better  luck  under 
other  EDA  administered  programs,  and  in- 
terestingly enough,  shoe  firms  have  had  more 
success  with  other  government  programs.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  OAO  report: 

"We  did  note  one  Instance  where  a  non- 
rubber  footwear  manufacturer  received  a 
working  capital  loan  guarantee  of  8500,000 
under  EDA's  Business  Development  Loan 
Program.  The  decision  to  process  the  project 
un<ier  this  program  Instead  of  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program  was  based  on 
several  factors  according  to  a  Regional 
Business  Development  Chief — 

"It  was  unlikely  the  principals  could  ob- 
tain from  the  previous  owners  the  necessary 
information  for  certification  under  TAA,  the 
firm  did  meet  the  reqiUrements  of  the  Busi- 
ness Development  Loan  Program,  and  time 
considerations. 

"Regarding  the  Utter,  EDA's  Atlantic 
Regional  Office  stated  that  even  a  minimal 
delay  could  probably  cause  the  demise  of 
this  company.  In  this  regard.  It  took  only 
96  days  from  application  to  acceptance  to 
loan  agreement  signing,  a  considerably 
shorter  time  frame  than  could  be  expected 
under  the  TAA  Program,  considering  certi- 
fication  and  application   requirements." 

A  basic  requirement  of  the  program  is 
technical  assistance  in  preparing  a  firm's 
application.  Section  252  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act  states  that : 

"In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has 
been  certified  as  eligible  to  apply  for  ad- 
justment assistance  under  this  chapter  in 
preparing  a  viable  adjustment  proposal,  the 
Secretary  may  furnish  a  technical  assistance 
to  such  firms." 

GAO  found  "EDA  has  done  little  to  as- 
sist In  the  preparation  of  applications  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  It  all  bolls  down  to 
Is  the  fact  that  the  government  Is  telling 
the  shoe  Industry  and  other  industries  like 
It,  that  it  is  expendable.  We  tell  them  this 
when  we  fall  to  take  any  effective  Import 
relief  action;  we  tell  them  this  when  we 
offer  them  a  program  that  Is  little  more  than 
a  dole   (not  much  of  one  at  that);  we  tell 


them  this,  again,  when  we  fall  to  effec- 
tively administer  this  program.  Even  If  we 
accept  all  the  glvens  of  this  program,  It  still 
remains  a  dole,  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion must  take  a  long-hard  look  at  this 
program. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT 
CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 

(Mr.  KIT  .DEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  resubmitting  a  bUl  which  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York  and  I  have  previously 
submitted  to  prohibit  child  pornography. 
With  the  addition  of  6  names,  the  num- 
ber of  Members  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion has  risen  to  104.  I  think  that  I  can 
safely  say  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  sense  of  outrage  that  children 
are  being  abused  In  this  fashion.  I  know 
that  many  of  us  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  shout,  "Stop." 

I  think  that  the  sexual  exploitation  of 
a  child  Is  one  of  the  most  indecent  inva- 
sions that  an  adult  can  make  on  the 
rights  of  that  child.  The  most  heinous 
crimes  in  our  society  are  those  which  in- 
volve the  violation  of  either  the  body  or 
the  mind.  The  sexual  abuse  of  children 
Involves  an  element  of  both.  The  viola- 
tion of  a  child's  body  is  rather  obvious, 
but  there  is  also  a  violation  of  the  mind. 
The  psychological  scars  that  a  child  will 
carry  into  adulthood  as  a  result  of  such 
abuse  could  actually  be  greater  than  the 
scars  created  by  physical  beatings. 

The  problem  is  a  national  problem 
both  in  terms  of  scope  and  in  terms  of 
Its  interstate  characteristics.  One  esti- 
mate places  the  number  of  children  who 
are  commercially  sexually  abused  at 
greater  than  half  a  million.  Such  a  sta- 
tistic is  frightening.  Just  as  frightening 
is  the  fact  that  such  exploitation  has 
been  found  involving  children  as  yoimg 
as  2  or  3  years  old.  We  need  to  stop  this 
shameless  exploitation  before  it  damages 
even  more  children. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  problem 
is  a  national  problem  is  that  porno- 
graphic material  which  depicts  in  embar- 
rassing detail  the  sexual  exploitation  of 
children  moves  through  interstate  com- 
merce. This  material  may  move  through 
a  number  of  States  and  through  the 
hands  of  several  dummy  corporations  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  shelves.  The  people 
who  profit  from  this  traffic,  are  unbe- 
lievably perverse  and  deserve  the  punish- 
ment of  our  governments.  When  the  pur- 
suit of  the  god  "profit"  becomes  so 
great  that  all  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility or  decency  is  lost,  the  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  protect  those  who 
are  being  exploited;  even  more  so  when 
the  victims  are  Innocent  children. 

Because  it  is  a  national  problem,  it  re- 
quires a  national  solution.  The  sexual 
abuse  of  children  presents  a  constitu- 
tional question.  The  States  are  the  prop- 
er source  of  sexual  consent  laws.  They 
also  have  special  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  child  abuse.  We  would  urge  the 
States  to  actively  enforce  existing  laws 
and  pass  new  legislation  where  it  is 
needed.  There  are  presently  at  least  18 
States  which  are  considering  legislation 
in  this  area. 
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When  child  abuse  impinges  on  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  though,  the 
Federal  Government  has  responsibilities. 
For  that  reason.  Congressman  John 
Murphy  of  New  York  and  I  have  taken 
the  step  of  initiating  Federal  legislation 
which  would  make  the  sexual  abuse  of 
children  a  felony  punishable  by  20  years 
Imprisonment  or  a  $50,000  fine,  or  both, 
for  anyone  to  cause  or  knowingly  permit 
a  child  of  less  than  16  years  to  partici- 
pate in  a  sexual  activity  If  that  person 
knows,  or  has  reason  to  know,  that  the 
tainted  fruit  of  such  an  activity  will  end 
up  in  interstate  commerce.  The  bill 
would  also  make  it  a  felony  with  severe 
penalties  to  ship,  receive,  or  sell  through 
interstate  commerce  any  material  which 
depicts  the  sexual  abuse  of  a  child  in 
either  photographs  or  movies. 

We  have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  the 
sexual  abuse  of  children  rather  than 
trying  to  define  obscenity  because  the  is- 
sue is  really  an  issue  of  the  protection  of 
children.  In  addition,  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  develop  an  acceptable  defini- 
tion of  obscenity.  It  is  presently  a  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  code  to  ship  obscene 
materials  through  interstate  commerce, 
but  that  has  not  prevented  an  epidemic 
of  materials  with  sexually  explicit  photo- 
graphs of  children.  The  courts  have  had 
a  particularly  difTicult  time  arriving  at  a 
definition  of  obscenity.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  any  sane  person  could 
contend  that  the  Constitution  protects 
an  individual  who  abuses  a  child. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the 
Congress  took  action  to  regulate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  employment  of  children  be- 
cause of  the  atrocious  working  conditions 
that  existed.  I  feel  that  just  as  pernicious 
as  the  sweatshops  which  left  physical 
scars  are  the  modern  day  conditions 
which  leave  psychic  scars. 

We  in  America  have  always  valued  our 
children.  They  are  truly  our  link  to  the 
future.  Any  abuse  of  a  child  is  a  crime 
against  ourselves  and  against  society. 
Coldhearted  abuse  in  the  pursuit  of  profit 
is  a  particularly  heinous  crime.  These 
children  are  not  capable  of  caring  for 
themselves.  They  need  our  nurture  and 
our  protection. 


MOSCOW  SALT  TALKS      ^ 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  House  on  the 
importance  of  the  President's  quest  for 
peace  and  his  efforts  to  provide  a  basis 
for  strategic  arms  negotiations  that  is 
both  comprehensive  and  equitable.  In 
our  meeting  with  the  President  yester- 
day he  explained  in  detail  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  produce  a  proposal 
which  is  fair  and  balanced,  and  one  that 
provides  for  substantial  reductions  in  the 
arras  race.  The  plan  that  Secretary 
Vance  presented  to  the  Soviet  leaders  in 
Moscow  is  one  which,  if  used  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations,  can  lead  to  the  perma- 
nent lessening  of  tensions  and  provide 
mutual  benefit  to  both  of  our  countries, 
as  well  as  to  the  world. 

The  elements  of  our  negotiating  pro- 


posal as  the  President  explained  them 
yesterday  include : 

First.  A  substantial  reduction  in  the 
level  of  deployment  of  missile  launchers 
below  the  2,400  level,  and  missiles  with 
multiple  warheads  or  MIRV's  below 
the  1,320  level  established  imder  the 
Vladivostok  agreements. 

Second.  To  stop  the  development  and 
deployment  of  any  new  weapons  systems. 

Third.  To  freeze  at  the  present  level 
about  550  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, our  Minuteman,  and  their  missiles 
known  as  the  SS-17,  18.  and  19. 

Fourth.  To  ban  the  deployment  of  all 
mobile  missiles,  and 

Fifth.  To  have  a  strict  limit  on  the 
deployment  of  the  Soviet  backfire  bomber 
and  a  strict  limit  on  the  range  that 
would  be  permitted  to  cruise  missiles. 

Our  proposal  also  includes  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  test  firings  each  year  of 
intercontinental  and  medium  range  mis- 
siles and  an  assured  means  of  distin- 
guishing between  their  mobile  missies. 

For  the  first  time  the  United  States 
has  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  calls 
not  only  for  limitations  on  the  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
but  for  reductions  on  a  major  scale  that 
would  have  a  deep  and  lasting  Imoact 
on  lowering  the  threshold  of  nuclear 
warfare. 

The  negotiating  proposal  the  President 
described  calls  for  both  equity  and  parity 
in  the  strategic  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  a  proposal  which  aims  not  at  uni- 
lateral advantage  but  at  a  realistic  and 
open  appraisal  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  President  has  presented  a  plan 
that  can  cap  the  arms  race.  His  is  not  a 
proposal  that  has  been  submitted  to  be 
withdrawn  and  altered.  Rather  It  Is  a 
proposal  that  he  will  stick  by  and  which 
deserves  our  support. 

Before  Secretary  Vance  went  to  Mos- 
cow, 6  weeks  of  active  and  arduous  prep- 
aration went  into  the  U.S.  proposal,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  agencies  and 
departments  taking  part  in  the  process  of 
developing  our  position.  That  includes 
the  National  Security  Council,  our  State 
and  Defense  Departments,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

By  approaching  the  problems  of  limit- 
ing new  weapons  and  reducing  the  threat 
of  present  ones,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers have  offered  the  prospect  for  a 
realistic  limit  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  congressional  leadership  fiUly  and 
enthusiastically  supports  his  efforts  and 
his  comprehensive  approach. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  accept 
our  proposal  as  the  framework  for  nego- 
tiations at  this  time  Is  understandable. 
Perhaps  they  are  testing  the  President 
as  they  have  tested  previous  Presidents 
In  the  early  days  of  their  terms.  Perhaps 
they  need  more  time  to  assess  it.  That 
would  be  understandable.  But  let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding  on  one  point. 
The  Congress  supports  the  President  and 
his  efforts.  He  has  a  full  term  before  him 
and  neither  he  nor  we  nor  the  American 
people  are  under  any  pressure  to  reach  an 
agreement  that  does  not  come  to  terms 
with  the  basic  issues  and  resolve  them 
with  equity  for  both  sides. 


We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
come  to  realize  before  the  negotiations 
resume  In  Geneva  In  mid-May  that  the 
United  States  proposal  represents  a  sin- 
cere, serious,  and  thoughtful  basis  for 
strategic  arms  negotiations  that  can  ben- 
efit both  our  countries  and  the  world.  We 
are  facing  the  essential  and  critical  Is- 
sue of  our  time — survival  in  the  nuclear 
age.  The  U.S.  proposal  represents  our 
best  effort  to  resolve  this  problem. 


AMERICA'S  COMMITMENT  TO  A 
JUST  ARMS  LIMITATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  was 
privileged  to  attend  President  Carter's 
briefing  yesterday  on  the  Moscow  ne- 
gotiations, I  would  like  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
talks  were  handled  and  to  thank  the 
President  for  keeping  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  to  dismiss 
the  Moscow  talks  as  a  failure  because 
we  were  unable  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  series  of  matters 
vital  to  our  national  security.  I  do  not 
see  it  that  way.  We  presented  a  series 
of  fair  and  balanced  proposals  to  our 
Soviet  counterparts,  and  they  were  re- 
jected. I  think  it  Is  clear  that  we  made 
an  honest  effort  In  Moscow  to  achieve 
arms  reductions  that  would  not  jeopard- 
ize our  national  security.  I  am  familiar 
with  these  proposals  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  have  been  more  forthcom- 
ing without  making  unacceptable,  uni- 
lateral concessions  to  the  Soviets. 

The  administration  has  an  obligation 
to  the  American  people  to  be  firm  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Soviets  on  national 
security  matters.  In  these  negotiations 
we  must  proceed  from  the  assumption 
that  no  agr?ement  Is  better  than  a  bad 
agreement.  The  United  States  Is  not 
obliged  to  make  Its  arms  limitation  pro- 
posals acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union; 
such  a  concept  runs  contrary  to  the  whole 
idea  of  negotiation  and  compromise.  I 
believe  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
administration  are  to  be  commended  for 
resisting  the  Impulse  to  realize  progress 
In  our  relations  with  the  Soviets  If  such 
progress  entails  compromise  that  are 
contrary  to  our  national  Interests. 

I  also  believed  It  Is  important  to  point 
out  that  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviets  have  not  collapsed.  There  Is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  talks  should  con- 
tinue. They  win  continue  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  they  will  eventually  be  success- 
ful. However,  they  can  only  be  successful 
If  the  Soviets  fully  understand  that  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  pay  any 
price  for  arms  limitations.  In  this  respect, 
the  recent  Moscow  talks  may  well  have 
served  to  pave  the  way  for  more  produc- 
tive negotiations  in  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  potential  adversaries  should  be 
aware  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  not  a  partisan  po- 
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Utlcal  issue.  Republicans 
will  join  in  supporting  jus  i 
limitation.  They  will  staid 
resisting  false  progress, 
slons,  and  any  attempt  to 
tiations  as  a  lever  to  weakdn 
ment    to   the   Ideals    that 
America  the  strongest  and 
sionate  nation  in  the  work 
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perialism." Dire  warnings  are  found  al- 
most daily  In  the  Soviet  press  concern- 
ing the  threat  of  American  aggression 
throughout  the  world.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  Soviets  point  out  in  the  same  breath 
that  they— not  the  United  States— are 
the  true  friends  of  the  "oppressed  peo- 
ples" of  the  world.  According  to  the  So- 
viets, their  Communist  "brothers"— all 
helpless  nations  of  the  world— should 
look  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  beneficent 
aid  and  assistance.  Sadly  enough,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  people  and  nations  are 
now  falling  prey  to  this  Soviet  charade. 

WHAT   THEN    IS   REALITY? 

Last  June,  we  marked  the  36th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  deportation  of  over 
34,000  Lithuanians  to  Siberia. 

Certainly,  the  Lithuanian  people  can 
attest  to  the  "fraternal  assistance"  ren- 
dered by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1940,  Lithuania  was  forcibly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Soviet  state.  The  Lithu- 
anian people— proud  of  their  heritage 
and  country — did  not  accept  Soviet  dom- 
ination passively.  Yet  the  struggle  of 
Lithuania  against  its  massive  Soviet 
neighbor  was  decided  before  it  began. 
Without  the  aid  and  support  of  their 
"true  friends."  the  brave  and  gallant 
Lithuanian  people  were  forced  into  sub- 
jugation. 

The  Soviet  Union— revealing  its  real 
self— dealt  harshly  with  Lithuania. 
Freedom  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  cruelest 
blow  was  the  massive  deportation  In 
June  of  1941  of  over  34,000  Lithuanian 
citizens  to  Siberia.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  representing  different  sections 
of  the  Lithuanian  social  spectrum — but 
imited  in  their  love  for  freedom  and  posi- 
tive opposition  to  Soviet  rule — were  forc- 
ibly removed  from  their  homeland  and 
send  to  labor  in  the  infamous  work 
camps  of  Siberia. 

Tliis  then  was— and  still  Is— the 
reality. 

We  must  never  forget  the  Injustices 
the  Soviet  Union  inflicted  upon  Lithua- 
nia. Fortunately  for  the  United  States, 
we  have  mpny  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  who  still  remember,  In  some 
cases  all  to  vividly,  the  tragedy  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

We  must  share  those  memories  and 
remember  the  lessons  which  they  em- 
body. For  although,  ironically,  the 
United  States  has  gained  immeasurably 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  crimes  in  Lith- 
uania, gaining  citizens  who  know  and 
love  freedom,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
the  Lithuanian  people  not  to  forget  their 
sufferings. 

We  here  In  the  United  States,  who 
still  cherish  freedom  and  democracy, 
must  continue  to  strive  for  a  redressing 
of  the  Soviet  crimes  carried  out  against 
Lithuania  and  her  people.  Our  commit- 
ment must  remain  ualtered  and  undi- 
minished. For  if  we  cease  to  remember 
we  fail  not  only  the  Lithuanian  people 
but  also  ourselves. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29  of  last  year,  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  about  a  most  tragic 
family  separation.  Mr.  Aloyzas  Jurgutis 
of  Chicago,  111.,  is  separated  from  his 
wife.  Marija  and  daughter,  Daina,  both 
of  whom  live  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania. 

In  the  year  that  has  lapsed  since  I 
last  spoke  in  the  well  of  the  House,  the 


Soviet  authorities  have  not  In  any  way 
moved  to  reunify  this  famUy,  despite  the 
Soviet  Union's  commitments  In  the  Hel- 
sinki accord  to  faciUtate  family  reunifi- 
cation.   In    fact,    the    USSR,    is    now 
using  that  International  accord  as  a  pre- 
text for  denying  legitimate  emigration 
requests.  It  Is  a  warping  of  the  letter  and 
intent  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  attitude  of  Soviet  authorities.  The 
Jurgutis  family  is.  just  one  of  thousands 
subjected  to  these  barriers.  The  35  na- 
tions which  signed  the  Helsinki  accord 
acknowledged  that  these  matters  of  fam- 
ily reunification,  travel  for  personal  and 
professional  reasons  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation go  well  oeyond  purely  "In- 
ternal affairs."  The  inclusion  of  these 
principles  in  the  accord  was  a  milestone 
in    international    concern    for    human 
rights  and  has  engendered  great  hope 
in  Eastern  Europe  arid  the  U.S.S.R.  Al- 
ready this  year,  for  example,  we  have 
seen  dissention  In  Poland,   Czechoslo- 
vakia, Romania,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  the  promise  of  the  Helsinki 
accord.  In  most  cases,  these  governments 
have    ignored    the    commitments    they 
made  at  Helsinki  In  1975. 

Since  I  last  spoke  about  Aloyzas  Jur- 
gutis, the  President  has  signed  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Eur- 
ope. Under  the  very  able  leadership  of 
Representative  Dante  Fascell,  the  Com- 
mission Is  now  working  diligently  pre- 
paring a  U.S.  policy  for  the  Belgrade 
Conference  to  follow  up  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accord.  Our  own  at- 
tention to  the  human  rights  provislpns 
of  the  accord  has  Itself  given  hope  to  the 
people  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  the  terms  of  this  interna- 
tional agreement  will  be  implemented 
and  that  this  will  not  prove  to  be  a  hol- 
low promise.  We  must,  for  our  part, 
honor  the  Helsinki  accord  and  compile  a 
record  of  compliance  by  the  other  signa- 
tory countries.  Having  signed  this  Inter- 
national document,  it  Is  our  duty  to  do 
so. 

In  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  today,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  not 
free  to  "leave  any  country,  including 
their  own.  and  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try," as  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  promises.  The  Jurgutis 
family  is  only  one  of  many  that  we 
should  not  forget  today  as  we  com- 
memorate that  period  when  Lithuanians 
were  free  to  determine  the  course  of 
their  own  lives. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  people  of  Lithuania  commemorate 
the  59th  anniversary  of  the  1918  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  which  ushered 
In  an  era  of  free  and  Independent  life 
for  this  ancient  nation.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  join  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  indomitable  .spirit  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  the  great 
contributions  they  have  made  to  the 
world's  understanding  of  liberty  as  a 
precious  gift. 

As  Americans,  we  have  just  celebrated 
200  years  of  free  and  independent  life. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  proud 
of  our  remarkable  achievements  as  a  free 
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people,  we  should  not  forget  that  we  are 
inheritors,  not  creators,  of  our  own  free- 
dom. Indeed,  we  owe  our  ideals  of  self- 
determination  to  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  political  individuality  that  had 
evolved  in  Europe  for  many  centuries  be- 
fore our  own  Revolution.  In  great  part, 
it  was  Lithuania's  strong  resistance  to 
invaders  seeking  new  territory  that, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  helped  to 
stabilize  the  development  of  modem 
Europe.  The  distinct  national  imity 
that  made  this  resistance  possible  began 
in  1251  A.D.  with  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  xmder  King  Mindaugas. 
And  for  many  centuries  before,  the 
Lithuanian  people  had  become  Identi- 
fied— for  Instance  by  the  Roman  his- 
torian Tacitus  In  the  first  century  A.D. — 
as  the  ancestral  dwellers  of  the  Baltic 
coast,  possessed  of  a  language  which  is 
now  the  oldest  in  its  form  of  all  tlie 
world's  living  languages. 

It  is  thus  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  our  time  that  a  people  of  ancient  na- 
tional identity,  culture  and  peaceful 
achievements  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
tain their  territorial  sovereignty  and  po- 
litical independence  in  our  own  times. 
Untold  sufferings  have  been  wrought  on 
humanity  by  the  wars  of  this  century, 
yet  the  victories  won  have  in  many  ways 
been  bitterly  imsatisfactory.  Ironically, 
the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  lulled  the 
free  Western  nations  into  a  tragic  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Soviet  Union's  totali- 
tarian activities  in  Eastern  Europe — ac- 
tivities which  had  proven  during  the 
Second  World  War  to  be  as  dangerous  to 
the  survival  of  liberty  as  had  been  the 
Nazi  threat. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  people  who  love 
freedom  are  still  paying  a  heavy  price  for 
the  political  arrangements  that  evolved 
from  the  Second  World  War.  The  busi- 
ness of  freedom,  for  which  our  country 
fought,  remains  unfinished.  The  sudden 
breakdown  in  disarmament  talks  yester- 
day in  Moscow  points  up  the  fact  that, 
decades  after  Franklin  Roosevelt  rallied 
us  to  win  a  victory  over  "freedom  from 
fear,"  we  continue  to  live  fearfully  in  an 
era  of  nuclear  power  struggles. 

We  should  be  truly  grateful  that, 
throughout  the  long  period  of  Soviet  op- 
pression that  has  continued  in  Lithuania 
since  1940  to  this  day,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  continued  to  nourish  their 
ancient  language,  customs  and  art.  ready 
to  hold  their  national  identity  in  trust  for 
their  children's  children  if  necessary,  but 
determined  that  the  love  of  liberty  shall 
be  stronger  in  this  world  than  the  forces 
of  territorial  greed  and  ideological  op- 
pression. The  United  States  has  sup- 
ported Lithuania's  right  to  be  free  again, 
and  has  never  recognized  the  illegal  So- 
viet occupation  of  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  Baltic  republics,  Estonia  and 
Latvia.  At  the  same  time,  our  country  has 
been  especially  blessed  by  the  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  of  Lithuanian 
descent  who  adopted  our  land.  They  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  building  of 
America's  devotion  to  liberty  at  home, 
and  the  fostering  of  human  dignity 
throughout  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  sad  lesson  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  our  country,  despite  its 
best  intentions  at  times,  must  be  wary  of 
using  force  to  attempt  to  change  political 
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processes  abroad,  as  in  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam. Yet  our  awareness  of  our  limita- 
tions must  never  cause  \is  to  be  faint- 
hearted in  working  diplomatically,  eco- 
nomically, and  by  appropriate  political 
means  to  further  the  survival  of  liberty 
for  Lithuania  and  the  other  captive  na- 
tions. To  be  worthy  of  our  birthright  as 
a  free  people,  we  should  not  only  thrill  to 
Benjamin  Franklin's  proud  exclamation, 
"Where  freedom  is,  there  is  my  country!" 
We  must  also,  if  we  are  to  be  worthy  of 
freedom's  blessings,  never  forget  Thomas 
Paine's  magnificent  and  challenging 
reply:  "Where  freedom  is  not,  there  is 
my  country!" 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  welcoming  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Prunskis  who  delivered  the  Invocation 
this  morning  and  has  set  the  stage  for 
this  special  order  in  commemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

As  an  original  sponsor,  of  what  was  to 
become  House  Resolution  864, 1  take  this 
occasion  to  emphasize  the  point  that  it 
continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government,  that  we 
will  not  recognize  in  any  way,  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  are 
consistently  subject  to  the  deliberate 
"rassification"  of  their  culture,  in  an 
effort  by  the  Soviets  to  eradicate  the  his- 
toric nationalism  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  largest  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  the 
Lithuanians,  have  a  long  and  glorioas 
history.  They  have  withstood  previous 
centures  of  Russian  domination,  and  I 
predict  that  with  their  fortitude,  they 
will  overcome  the  second  stage  of  Com- 
munist suppression  and  realize  the  ideals 
of  personal  liberty,  independence,  and 
human  dignity. 

Although  the  Lithuanians  are  not  al- 
lowed to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence,  it  is  significant  that 
a  country  whose  people  have  not  been 
allowed  to  govern  themselves  for  centu- 
ries still  have  strong  national  ties. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  these 
peoples  have  not  diminished  as  evi- 
denced by  their  continuing  defiance  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

We  must  not  forget  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  oppressed  under  Commimist 
totalitarianism,  and  support  their  on- 
going efforts  to  achieve  their  sovereign 
rights  and  their  dreams  of  self-govern- 
ment. We  must  continue  to  take  a  firm 
stand  on  the  enforcement  of  the  human 
rights  section  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment and  reinforce  Lithuanians  and 
other  Baltic  peoples  in  their  determi- 
nation to  gain  national  independence. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this,  the  day  set  aside  to  commemorate 
the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple on  February  16,  1918,  it  seems  fitting 
to  cite  the  heritage  of  this  proud  nation. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  begins  in  the 
12th  century  when  the  various  tribes 
that  would  eventually  join  to  form  the 
nation  banded  together  to  protect  them- 
selves from  their  Russian  neighbors.  The 
first  great  ruler  of  Lithuania  was  Min- 
daugas, who  united  the  various  tribes 
into  one  nation.  Under  the  rule  of  Gedi- 
minas,  Lithuania  expanded  and  would 


eventually  cover  land  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  14th  century,  the  nation  was 
unofficially  united  with  Poland  with  the 
marriage  of  Grand  Duke  Ladislas  Ja- 
gello  to  the  Queen  of  Poland,  Jadwiga. 
The  two  countries  maintained  this  im- 
ion  until  the  third  partition  of  Poland 
in  1795. 

For  over  400  years,  Lithuania  occu- 
pied a  seat  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  Europe.  With  the  partition 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  country's 
struggle  to  maintain  Its  independence 
began. 

The  first  blow  dealt  the  Lithuanian 
people  came  when  the  Russians  tried  to 
erase  the  national  spirit  by  forbidding 
them  to  write  in  their  native  language. 
The  Lithuanian  culture  was  kept  alive 
through  the  nonwritten  arts  such  as 
painting  for  the  next  125  years. 

The  struggle  to  maintain  the  Lithua- 
nian culture  and  heritage  was  difficult 
and  at  times  seemed  hopeless. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the 
present  territory  of  Lithuania  was  seized 
by  famine  and,  like  so  many  of  their 
European  neighbors,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple began  to  emigrate  to  America. 

This  exodus  become  more  marked  af- 
ter the  Polish-Lithuanian  insurrection 
of  1863.  The  bitter  persecution  which 
followed  the  insurrection,  coupled  with 
another  severe  famine  led  to  even  great- 
er emigration  to  America. 

The  immigrants  settled  on  New  Eng- 
land farms  and  followed  the  railways 
west,  across  Pennsylvania. 

The  last  large  emigration  of  Lithua- 
nian people  to  America  came  in  the  late 
19th  century  when  the  Czarist  govern- 
ment introduced  compulsory  military 
sei*vice.  In  addition,  the  bitter  religious, 
political,  and  national  oppression  pur- 
sued by  the  Russians,  along  with  con- 
tinued economic  hardship,  caused  many 
Lithuanians  to  leave  their  homeland. 

Once  in  America,  the  Lithuanians  did 
not  forget  their  proud  heritage. 

Books  and  newspapers  published  by 
Lithuanians  in  America  were  smuggled 
across  the  German  border  into  Lithuania. 
This  underground  movement,  with  tlie 
publications  being  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  family  to  family,  helped  support 
the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanians  during 
these  trying  times. 

With  the  invasion  of  the  German 
armies  at  the  onset  of  World  War  I,  the 
Russians  were  finally  driven  out  of  Lith- 
uania. 

In  1917,  the  German  Government  was 
prevailed  upon  to  authorize  a  Congress 
of  Lithuanian  delegates.  This  led  to  the 
proclamation  on  February  16,  1918,  of 
an  independent  Lithuanian  state  based 
upon  democratic  principles. 

After  centuries  of  hardship  and  oppres- 
sion, the  Lithuanian  people  were  once 
again  free.  Over  the  next  20  years,  Lith- 
uania showed  an  extraordinary  capabil- 
ity in  developing  a  vital  and  prosperous 
modem  society.  This  prosperity  was 
halted  in  1940  when  the  Soviet  Union 
sent  troops  into  Lithuania  and  declared 
that  they  were  part  of  the  Communist 
bloc.  During  World  War  H.  Nazi  troops 
replaced  the  Russian  Army  for  a  few 
years,  but  In  1944,  the  Russians  again 
controlled  Lithuania. 
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to  give  the  appearance  that  their  power 
Is  derived  from  the  people,  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  coming  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
Following  is  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
given  at  these  hearings  by  Liudas  Dovy- 
denas,  a  Lithuanian  journalist. 

Mr.  DovYDENAS.  The  morning  of  July  7, 
1940,  I  awakened  and  I  read  In  the  news- 
paper that  T  wa«  "elected  a^  a  member  of  the 
People's  Diet,  that  Is,  a  delegate  or  deputy 
to  the  PeoDle'8  Diet. 

Mr.  McTi-^-DT.  How  did  you  happen  to  be 
named  to  the  People's  Diet? 

Mr.  DovTDENAS.  No  one  Informed  me.  When 

I  read  It  in  the  paper  T  telephoned  the  oflfice 

of  the  newspaper  and  they  Informed  me  that 

the  officials  had  designated  me  as  a  deputy. 

Mr.  McTrnirE.  The  offlrlalo  of  what  group? 

Mr.  DovYDENAS.  The  Communist 

Mr.  McTicTTE.  Would  that  mean  that  you 
were  designated  hy  tvie  f^omnr'nl-te  as  a 
candidate;  you  didn't  know  anything  about 
it;  woke  up  one  morning  tt  find  out  that 
you  were  the  Commvnl't  Party's  selected 
candidate;  you  had  nothing  to  fay  about  it 
one  way  or  the  other;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  I>3VYDENAS.  CorTect. 
Mr.  McTtcxTE.  Now,  why  do  you  suppose 
they  selected  you? 

Mr.  DovYDENAS.  First  of  all  it  was  because 
I  was  a  well-known  writer  who  h?.d  written 
a  book  on  the  farmer*",  and  they  considered 
me  a  friend  of  the  working  people  .  .    . 

Mr.  McTictTE.  Did  you  make  any  efforts  to 
protest  your  candidacy? 
Mr.  DovYDENAs.  Yes. 
Mr.  McTirTTE.  What  were  you  told? 
Mr.  DoyYDENAs.  t  turne'l  to  the  «-econd  sec- 
retary   of    the    CommTnl't    Party,    Adomas, 
Adomas  Maikop.  I  protested  to  him  regarding 
my  de«l<?n«iMon. 

Mr  McTic"-":.  And,  after  y'l  protested  to 
him.  what  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  DovYDENAS.  His  answer  was  that  t^'e 
Communist  Party  knows  what  it  does  and  it 
does  as  <t  pinases. 

The  Communist  secretary  told  me  that  If 
I  do  not  accept  this  candidacy  to  the  Depu- 
ties Diet,  that  I  will  endanger  mv  o«ti  life 
and  the  life  of  my  family,  and  those  w>>o 
will  try  to  talk  me  out  of  this  wUl  be 
penalized. 

Mr.  McTicTTE.  Then.  In  1940,  y^u  found 
yourself  an  unwilling  candidate  on  the  ticket 
of  the  Communist-controlled  Party.  This  is 
correct;  is  it? 

Mr.  DovYDENAs.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  McTicTTE.  Then  the  election  was  held? 
Mr.  DovYD'NAs.  Tes. 

Mr.   McTiGTTE.   And,   of  course.   sln?e  you 
were  a  candidate  of  the  Communist  Party, 
you  were  elected  without  any  difficulty? 
Mr.  DOVYDENAS.  Tes. 

Mr.    McTicTJE.    So,   you,    therefore,    found 

yourself  a  member  against  your  will  of  t^^e 

Peoples  Assembly,  so-called:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOVYDENAS.  That's  right. 

Mr.   McTiGUE.   Was  the   assembly  able  to 

take  its  own  independent  action — 

Mr.  DOVYDENAS.  No. 

Mr.  McTicuE.  Was  It  required  that  approval 
come  from  Moscow? 

Mr.  DOVYDENAS.  Everything  came  from 
Moscow. 

Mr.  McTiGtTE.  Now.  were  you  at  one  time 
on  a  committee,  while  you  were  a  member  of 
this  Assembly,  to  redraft  the  Lithuanian 
Constitution? 

Mr.  DovYDENAs.  Yes;  I  was  1  of  9  men 
elected  to  this  constitution  committee.  There 
were  altogether  3  sessions — 3  meetings.  At  the 
first  meeting  there  was  Pozdnlakov  .  .  .  and  he 
informed  us  that  the  constitution  had  not 
been  translated  from  the  Russian  language. 

At  the  second  meeting  we  were  Informed 
that  the  constitution  had  been  translated, 
but  two  Lithuanian  professors  .  .  .  bad  not 
approved  the  Lithuanian  language. 

Pozdnlakov  asked,  "Who  is  against  this?" 
We  were  all  silent. 


The  following  day  the  press  in  Moscow  and 
Lithuania  announced  that  the  constitution 
had  been  approved  by  the  best  men  of 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  McTicuE.  Mr.  Dovydenas,  will  you  tell 
us  briefly  how  Lithuania  became  incorporated 
Into  the  U.S.S.R.? 

Mr.  DOVYDENAS.  First  of  all,  Red  army  gar- 
risons were  established  In  Lithuania  begin- 
ning from  June  1939  until  June  1940. 

After  our  election  to  the  Peoples  Diet,  we 
were  all  informed  that  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
settled  and  that  the  Peoples  Diet  should  meet 
and  approve. 

Mr.  McTiGtTE.  So  everybody  voted  "Yes,"  In 
the  Assembly  to  the  motion,  or  to  the  reso- 
lution that  Lithuania  be  incorporated  into 
the  U.S.S.R.? 

Mr.  Dovydenas.  The  79  Deputies  sat  In  a 
theater  among  about  a  thousand  people,  and 
these  people  were  unknown  to  us.  We  weren't 
asked  to  vote  for  this,  but  the  question  was 
asked,  "Who  is  against  this  resolution?" 

No  one  counted  our  vote.  No  one  noticed 
whether  we  raised  our  hand  or  not,  but  the 
people  in  the  theater  began  to  yell,  "hurrah, 
hurrah." 

Mr.  McTiGtTE.  And  that  is  how  the  Assem- 
bly came  to  approve  the  admission  of  Lith- 
uania Into  the  U.S.S.R.? 
Mr.  Dovydenas.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McTicue.  Now,  after  Lithuania  had 
become  a  member  of  the  U.S.S.R.  through 
the  medium  which  you  have  just  described 
here  in  your  testimony,  of  a  farcical  vote 
in  the  Assembly  Isn't  it  true  that  the  atroci- 
ties and  the  deportations  and  the  tortures 
and  the  arrests  started  in  Lithuania? 

Mr.  Dovydenas.  Before  my  selection  as  a 
candidate,  several  thousand  intellectual  peo- 
ple in  Lithuania  were  seized  and  arrested, 
and  we  learn  soon  afterwards  that  several  of 
these  were  killed  immediately. 

Mr.  McTiGTJE.   Did  you   witness,   yourself, 
these  deportations  and  killings? 
Mr.  Dovydenas.  Yes. 
Mr.  McTicuE.  And  arrests? 
Mr.  Dovydenas.  Yes. 
Mr.  Feighan.  In  that  election,  there  was 

only  one  list  of  79 

Mr.  Dovydenas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Feighan.  So  that  no  person  could  vote 
for  anyone  else  in  opposition  to  any  or  all 
of  the  79  names  which  were  on  the  Com- 
munist list? 

Mr.  Dovydenas.  That  is  correct.  There  were 
just  79  candidates  and  no  other  party  at 
all. 

Mr.  Feighan.  One  more  question.  Were 
there  any  military  men  or  men  of  the  police 
force  carrying  arms  in  this  big  meeting  where 
the  Assembly  met  and  gave  this  so-called  ap- 
proval of  the  Communist  directed  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dovydenas.  Yes.  I  know  around  the 
theater  there  were  about  50  tanks.  In  the 
theater,  behind  the  scenery  were  100  or  150 
Soviet  Army  men.  On  the  stage  there  was  a 
table.  It  was  covered:  it  was  covered  for  the 
presidium  table,  and  under  the  table  were 
some  Soviet  men. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Soldiers? 
Mr.  Dovydenas.  Yes.  Soldiers.  And  It  be- 
came evident  to  me  that  the  people  who  were 
yelling  "hurrah"  in  the  theater  were  Soviet 
solders  and  NKVD  members. 

That  is  how  Lithuania  ceased  to  be  a 
free  and  independent  nation,  and  became 
incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is,  I  think.  Impossible  to  read  this 
account  without  a  growing  sense  of  out- 
rage and  revulsion.  This  is  the  modus 
operandi  of  people  who  masquerade  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  saviors  of  a  down- 
trodden humanity.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  replete  with  deeds  of  butchery 
and  aggression  visited  on  one  people  by 
another.  But  what  we  have  here  is  not 
only  a  case  of  murderous  aggression,  not 
only  an  example  of  a  large  State  greedily 
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Bwallowlng  up  a  small  one.  The  Commu- 
nists attempt  to  camouflage  their  deeds 
by  making  a  mockery  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. They  try  to  give  the  impression 
that  their  victims  acquiesce  in  their  own 
destruction.  It  is  as  though  the  hordes  of 
Genghis  Khan,  or  Attila's  warrors,  had 
attempted  to  present  themselves  as  mes- 
sengers of  peace  and  joy,  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
they  plundered. 

Having  destroyed  the  political  freedom 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the  Soviets 
subsequently  sought  to  deprive  the  Lith- 
uanians of  their  religion,  distinct  tradi- 
tions and  cultural  heritage,  and  proud 
sense  of  their  own  rich  history.  The  So- 
viets want  Lithuanians  to  cease  being 
Lithuanians  and  become,  instead,  "So- 
viet men"  and  "Soviet  women,"  cogs  in 
the  machinery  of  "Soviet  society." 

The  Lithuanians  are  fiercely  resisting 
this  cultural  annihilation.  We  in  the 
West  salute  these  brave  people — ordi- 
nary men  and  women,  from  all  walks  of 
life,  exhibiting  extraordinary  courage. 

One  of  the  most  moving  lines  from  the 
Lithuanian  national  anthem  states: 

Lithuania  .  .  .  may  your  sons  draw  their 
strength  from  the  past. 

In  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  are  expressing  the 
hope  that  one  day  Lithuania  will  again  be 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  and  that 
her  sons  will  indeed  draw  their  strength 
from  the  heritage  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  them  by  these  heroic  people, 
whose  bravery  and  endurance  in  this 
present  time  of  persecution  will  also  be 
a  source  of  strength  and  inspiration  to 
the  future  generations  of  Lithuanians. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the 
Lithuanian  American  community  today 
in  commemorating  the  59th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  the  U.S.  Congress  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Lithuania,  who 
steadfastly  cling  to  a  cultural  heritage 
which  reflects  the  values  of  freedom,  and 
basic  individual  hiunan  rights  on  which 
America  Is  based. 

Fifty-nine  years  ago,  the  proud  people 
of  Lithuania  valiantly  proclaimed  their 
right  to  stand  among  the  free  people  of 
the  world.  Due  to  Soviet  domination  for 
the  past  37  years,  Lithuania  has  not  been 
allowed  to  govern  itself,  however,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  resisted  per- 
sistent Soviet  attempts  to  destroy  their 
unity  and  identity.  A  strong  desire  for  in- 
dividual freedoms  and  self-determination 
survives  In  Lithuania  today  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  all  the  freedom  loving 
people  of  the  world. 

Lithuania  stands  as  a  reminder  to  the 
free  world  of  how  precious  and  valuable 
our  freedom  truly  is,  and  how  costly  the 
loss  of  this  freedom  can  be.  Let  us  hope 
that  some  day  the  Lithuanian  people 
will  achieve  the  independence  they  so 
richly  deserve,  and  that  we  will  realize 
a  universal  understanding  and  agree- 
ment on  basic  human  rights  and  prin- 
ciples to  eliminate  government  controls 
that  stifle  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  Uthuania.  It  is  a 


date  of  both  triumph  and  tragedy. 
Triumph  because  the  Lithuanian  people 
were  able  for  22  years  to  live  and  thrive 
in  the  freedom  of  February  16,  1918, 
when  the  years  of  planning  and  hoping, 
of  agitation  and  struggle  by  the  Lithu- 
anian patriots,  culminated  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Lithuanian  State. 
Tragedy  because  this  glorious  era  of 
Lithuanian  independence  was  ended  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1941.  Without  def- 
erence to  the  Lithuanian  sovereign 
state,  the  Soviets  moved  in  and  engulfed 
this  free  territory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  not  been  bowed  or  broken  by  the 
years  of  Soviet  tyraimy.  We  know  that 
the  people  of  this  once  proud  land  are 
struggling  in  bondage,  yearning  to  be 
free. 

I  extend  my  warmest  wishes  to  my 
Lithuanian  friends  here  in  the  United 
States  that  the  day  will  come  soon  again 
when  their  friends  and  families  in  Lithu- 
ania can  be  a  free  people  again.  Let  us 
therefore  mark  this  59th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  by  encour- 
aging this  continuing  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  its 
eventual  realization. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  lately  about  dissidents  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Through  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  information  available  comes  the 
story  of  men  like  Sergei  Kovalev.  A 
world-renowed  biologist,  Kovalev  is  serv- 
ing a  7 -year  sentence  in  a  Russian  prison 
camp.  According  to  his  close  friend,  dis- 
sident leader  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  doctor 
requires  a  cancer  operation  or  else  he 
may  die  in  captivity. 

The  tragic  story  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
symbolic.  It  Is  symbolic  of  Kovalev's  na- 
tion, which  has  suffered  centuries  of  re- 
pression, yet  has  retained  a  passion  for 
freedom.  It  is  the  nation  we  honor  today: 
Lithuania. 

Fifty-nine  years  ago,  an  independent 
Lithuania  was  bom  out  of  the  ruins  of 
World  War  I.  There  was  little  more  than 
ruins:  The  nation  was  a  charred  battle- 
field for  much  of  the  Russian-German 
conflict.  But  the'  Lithuanians  rebuilt 
their  land,  established  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  for  22  years  there  was  sunlight 
of  a  sort  by  the  Baltic. 

That  light  was  blotted  out  by  the  Sta- 
linist Soviets  who  treacherously  absorbed 
Lithuania  as  a  "constituent  republic"  in 
1940.  On  one  night  the  Russians  de- 
ported 30,000  Lithuanian  intellectuals  to 
Siberia,  beginning  a  tradition  that  Kov- 
alev is  suffering  today.  The  German 
blitzkrieg  soon  followed  and  Lithuania 
remained  a  Nazi  captive  till  Soviet  recap- 
ture in  1944. 

The  story  is  more  tragic  when  we  re- 
member that  Lithuania  had  been  a  na- 
tion for  centuries  before  it  was  first  an- 
nexed by  tsarist  Russia  in  1795.  This 
made  the  loss  of  the  Independence  of  1918 
twice  as  bitter. 

Today  the  Soviets  believe  that  the  Hel- 
sinki accord  of  1975  legitimizes  their  sov- 
ereignty over  Lithuania.  While  tanks  and 
missiles  may  give  them  physical  control, 
the  Russians  cannot  rule  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  Sergei  Kovalev  and  his  fellow 
Lithuanians. 
On  this  day,  let  us  condemn  Soviet 


domination  of  a  land  that  can  proudly 
call  itself  a  dissident  nation,  and  let  us 
remember  that  as  long  as  there  are  free 
Lithuanians— like  the  millions  of  Lithu- 
anian Americans — there  will  always  be  a 
free  Lithuania. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16  of  this  year  Lithuanians  fortunate 
enough  to  live  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Kremlin  masters  who  presently  rule  over 
their  country  celebrated  the  59th  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  In  drawing  attention 
to  that  occasion,  my  title's  twist  of 
Shakespeare's  famous  lines  is  more  than 
a  cute  play  on  words.  Ironically,  Shake- 
speare's verse  about  an  object  of  beauty 
contains  a  message  appropriate  to  the 
brutal  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania: 
Whafs  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

—Romeo  and  Juliet,  n.  U,  43 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  labeled  their 
rule  "international  communism"  and 
"the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat," 
but  by  any  name  the  forceful  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union 
was  and  is  repressive  imperialism. 

Historically,  Lithuania  has  been  a 
battleground  in  the  repeated  wars  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany.  In  former- 
years  the  kaisers  and  the  czars  fought 
over  possession  of  the  Baltic  States,  and 
more  recently  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets 
continued  the  struggle.  For  a  brief  period 
in  this  century  the  Lithuanian  people  en- 
joyed freedom  and  democratic  self-rule, 
but  that  independence,  which  had  been 
achieved  in  1918,  abruptly  ended  when 
Hitler  and  Stalin  divided  up  eastern 
Europe  in  1939.  First  Soviet  forces  oc- 
cupied the  Baltic  States  and  half  of  Po- 
land, then  the  Nazi  war  machine  stormed 
across  Lithuania  when  Hitler  turned  on 
Stalin,  and  finally  the  Red  Army  "liber- 
ated" Lithuania  as  it  pushed  the  German 
forces  back  across  eastern  Europe.  The 
people  of  Lithuania,  joyful  at  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Germans  and  hopeful  of  re- 
newed independence,  quickly  discovered 
that  Soviet  liberation  was  equal  to  the 
Nazi  reign. 

Most  Americans  know  the  sweet  smell 
of  a  rose,  but  few  can  conceive  of  the 
horrors  of  Soviet  imperialism.  The 
Stalinist  foreign  policy  that  has  achieved 
the  extension  of  the  Kremlin's  rule  over 
eastern  Europe  has  nearly  fulfilled  an 
age-old  czarist  dream  of  Russian  domi- 
nance from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic. 
To  consolidate  and  preserve  the  Soviet 
Empire,  Moscow  has  sought  to  stamp  out 
all  traces  of  non-Communist,  non-Soviet 
identities  within  its  dominions.  In  Lithu- 
ania, as  elsewhere,  the  Kremlin  rulers 
have  employed  mass  executions  and  mass 
deportations  to  achieve  their  goal. 

Between  1939  and  1959,  primarily  be- 
cause of  German  and  Soviet  deportations 
and  executions,  the  Lithuanian  popula- 
tion declined  13.7  percent  as  compared 
to  population  increases  over  the  same 
period  of  4.3  percent  in  Germany,  despite 
defeat  in  the  war,  of  29.9  percent  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  10.1  percent  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  the  first  6  years  after  "liber- 
ation," for  example,  350.000  Lithuanians 
were  deported  and  thousands  of  Russians 
were  imported  to  take  their  place. 
Yet  despite  the  years  of  terror,  the 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FANNIE  LOU  HAMER 
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RuleviUe,  a  small  Mississippi  town  say- 
ing: 

Why  should  I  leave  RulevUle  and  why 
should  I  leave  Mississippi?  .  .  .  You  don't 
run  away  from  problems,  you  Just  face  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  not  only  facing  the 
problems  but  solving  many  of  them  In 
her  community.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer 
earned  a  place  of  honor  and  respect 
among  all  who  knew  her. 

Last  fall,  at  the  annual  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  dinner  in  Washington 
D.C.,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  was  presented 
with  the  George  W.  Collins  Memorial 
Award  for  Community  Service.  Ms. 
Hamer  was  one  of  the  giants  of  our  time. 
We  acknowledged  that  last  September. 
Today,  we  grieve  the  loss  of  her  leader- 
ship, her  spirit,  and  her  love. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ASSASSINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  length  of  the  business  being  con- 
sidered today,  I  shall  not  take  the  hour 
allotted  me,  but  will,  instead,  submit  for 
the  Record  the  following  information  In 
respect  to  the  documentation  of  the 
charges  which  I  have  made  against  the 
former  chief  counsel  and  staff  director 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations, Richard  A.  Sprague. 

If  the  full  committee  had  bothered  to 
consider  the  charges  which  led  to  my 
firing  of  Mr.  Sprague  on  February  10, 
the  following  paper  Is  briefly  what  I 
would  have  said  in  respect  to  my  charge 
of  insubordination : 

iNStTBORDlNATION 

On  Tuesday,  February  8.  1977,  at  10:00 
a.m..  I  met  with  Mr.  Sprague  In  my  office. 
Because  of  the  necessity  to  reduce  person- 
nel costs,  I  directed  that  he  prepare  a  plan 
for  a  reduction  of  least  essential  staff  posi- 
tions and  be  prepared  to  submit  the  plan 
along  with  the  names  of  the  employees  who 
could  be  necessarily  terminated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  at  4:00  p.m.  that  afternoon. 
As  the  Members  of  the  Committee  know, 
Mr.  Sprague  did  not  only  not  comply  with 
my  directive  but  advised  both  me  and  the 
Members  of  the  ConmiUtee  that  he  did  not 
Intend  to  "Are"  anyone  and  that  he  was 
going  to  prepare  a  budget  for  presentation 
to  the  Committee.  I  have  no  quarrel  virlth 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Sprague  could  have  made 
alternative  recommendations  to  the  Commit- 
tee at  that  time— but  he  did  not  and  has  not. 

On  Wednesday.  February  9,  1977, 1  directed 
that  Mr.  Sprague  give  me  his  written  as- 
surance that  falling  to  recommend  neces- 
sary reductions  In  force,  he  guarantee  com- 
pliance with  the  financial  limitations  Im- 
posed by  H.  Res.  222  and  H.  Res.  11.  Such 
assurances  were  to  Include  precise  plans  for 
reducing  expenditures,  paying  necessary  ex- 
penses and  conducting  the  ordinary  and  es- 
sential business  of  the  Committee. 

He  responded : 

"As  I  explained  to  the  Committee  on 
February  8.  the  Committee  can  stay  within 
these  financial  restrictions  by  adhering  to 
the  pay  reductions  the  staff  has  agreed  to, 
keeping  office  expenses  to  a  minimum,  and 
having  the  Committee  quickly  approve  a  new 
budget  which  can  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"This  was  clearly  not  responsive  to  the 
financial  crisis  facing   the   Select   Commit- 


tee. I  requested  that  assurance  by  noon  on 
Friday.  Februaery  U.  1977. 1  received  the  're- 
sponse' by  band  delivery  on  February  14." 

I  also  directed  that  Mr.  Sprague  provide 
me  by  noon  February  10.  1977,  a  complete 
listing  of  Committee  personnel,  the  salaries 
of  each  and  the  duties  assigned  to  each,  along 
with  a  statement  of  that  person's  last  previ- 
ous position  of  employment  and  salaries.  1 
received  that  response  by  hand  delivery  on 
February  14,  1977. 

I  requested  a  budget  plan  because  If  Mr. 
Sprague  had  any  new  or  novel  Ideas  of  how 
the  Committee  could  comply  with  the  finan- 
cial strictures  of  H.  Res.  222  and  H.  Res.  11. 
without  cutting  staff,  I  wanted  those  assur- 
ances in  writing,  so  that  the  Committee  could 
make  an  Intelligent  Judgment  of  this  prom- 
ised alternative. 

I  wanted  to  complete  listing  of  committee 
personnel  to  enable  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  to  be  able  to  evaluate  each  posi- 
tion as  well  as  the  staff  member  occupying 
that  position,  since  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  responsible  for  Justifying  each 
and  every  position. 

In  further  reference  to  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  incredible  to  find  out,  dur- 
ing the  Housa  debate  yesterday  on  the 
further  life  of  the  committee,  that  some- 
how the  committee  has  been  granted 
$200,000  in  House  contingency  funds, 
without  any  question. 

There  was  never  any  Indication  at  any 
time  when  I  was  chairman  that  such 
an  arrangement  could  be  worked  out. 
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A  VESTED  INTEREST  IN  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
knowledgeable  about  diplomacy,  and 
among  my  colleagues  I  claim  no  special 
awareness  of  its  intricacies.  Like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  however,  I  feel  a  crush- 
ing sense  of  disappointment  at  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Moscow  SALT  talks.  After 
long  years  of  apparent  progress  in  arms 
limitation,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in 
Impasse  with  the  other  military  super- 
power in  the  world.  The  meaning  of  this 
impasse  is  still  obscure:  there  is  scant 
comfort  in  such  obscurity.  Without 
posturing,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
change  our  position  on  human  rights, 
make  any  unilateral  military  conces- 
sions, or  retreat  from  areas  of  legitimate 
American  interest  in  the  world.  Neither 
should  we  allow  ourselves  to  fall  back 
into  cold  war  confrontation  or  bankrupt- 
ing military  competition,  as  long  as  al- 
ternatives are  available  for  the  possible 
reduction  of  tension. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  effort  will 
be  made  by  the  administration  to  work 
toward  normalization  of  trade  relations 
with  Russia.  Note  that  I  am  advocating 
normalization  rather  than  special  trade 
concessions.  Trade  is  not  a  one-way 
street,  nor  is  there  disadvantage  to  us  in 
the  growth  of  American  commercial 
strength.  Russia  has  things  we  need  and 
we  have  things  Russia  needs.  Even  more 
Important,  a  mutually  profitable  trade 
can  give  another  dimension  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia  while  giving  the  par- 
ticipants a  vested  interest  in  peace.  I  am 
frightened  by  diplomatic  failure  when 
there  is  no  other  contact  to  use  and  no 
other    easy    expression    of    American 


strength  and  influence  except  the  ugly 
flexing  of  military  muscle. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REDUCE  FEDERAL 
PAPERWORK  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
HoRTON  and  Mr.  Steed,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  reduce  Federal  paperwork 
requirements. 

The  burden  of  excessive  paperwork 
which  has  been  amply  documented  is 
particularly  onerous  to  small  business- 
men who  cannot  absorb  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  Federal  information  requests 
as  easily  as  their  larger  counterparts.  In 
addition  to  generating  considerable  ex- 
pense— which  usually  is  passed  along  to 
consumers  through  higher  prices — these 
requirements  often  result  in  key  person- 
nel using  their  time  to  fill  out  forms 
rather  than  perform  tasks  which  would 
be  much  more  valuable  to  the  company. 

This  measure  will  change  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  require  that  all  committee 
reports  which  accompany  legislation 
must  contain  an  assessment  of  the  paper- 
work which  will  be  generated.  This  would 
implement  one  of  the  more  than  350  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork,  on  which  both  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  this  legislation  served. 
Although  this  is  not  a  complete  answer 
to  the  problem  of  ever-increasing  Fed- 
eral paperwork,  it  is  an  important  begin- 
ning. In  my  view,  it  will  ease  the  problem 
in  at  least  three  ways. 

First,  this  resolution  will  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  during  the  process  of 
drafting  legislation.  Potential  paperwork 
burdens  can  be  identified  in  advance  and 
taken  into  account  while  a  given  meas- 
ure is  being  considered. 

Second,  such  a  reporting  requirement 
will  provide  agencies  with  guidelines  in 
their  efforts  to  carry  out  legislatively 
mandated  programs.  The  agency  can 
know  more  precisely  what  information 
it  is  expected  to  collect,  and  can  limit  its 
efforts  appropriately.  Additionally,  there 
will  be  a  solid  legal  basis  in  legislative 
history  for  making  inquiries  of  individ- 
uals and  companies. 

Third,  this  measure  will  provide  a 
means  by  which  private  Individuals  and 
groups  can  attack  their  mounting  paper- 
work burdens.  Such  criteria  will  pinpoint 
agency  divergences  from  congressional 
intentions.  This  requirement  v;ill  provide 
a  mechanism  to  confront  demands  for 
information  which  go  beyond  those  con- 
templated in  the  original  legislation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  act  to 
reduce  the  paperwork  burdens  which  are 
created  by  often  necessary  Government 
regulations.  If  the  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral paperwork  is  to  be  reduced.  Con- 
gress must  lead  in  the  effort  to  imple- 
ment the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. Small  business  asked  for  help,  and 
we  expressed  our  concern  by  creating  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork.  Now 
we  must  show  that  our  concern  is  more 
than  a  hollow  sentiment  by  acting  on  the 
Commission's  proposals. 


GENE   HUGGINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen) Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  and 
personal  loss  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  in  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation,  to  the  death  of  Gene 
Hugglns.  chief  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco 
District. 

To  all  who  knew  him.  Gene  was  a  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  public  servant, 
who  quite  literally  devoted  his  life  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  his  role  as  a  chief  spokesman  for 
the  corps  in  the  greater  San  Francisco 
area,  Gene  gave  his  all. 

To  all  who  worked  closely  with  him, 
he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  develop 
and  promote  a  positive  image  for  the 
corps,  at  a  time  when  the  corps  was 
under  attack  from  many  quarters.  Yet 
In  "getting  the  story  out,"  Gene  was 
totally  honest  apd  forthright  and  truly 
told  it  like  it  was. 

At  the  bottom  of  Gene's  honesty  and 
forthrightness  was  his  deep  desii-e  to  in- 
volve concerned  citizens  in  the  public 
policy  process. 

He  maintained  an  active  liaison  with 
a  broad  cross  section  of  environmental, 
civic  and  business  and  professional  or- 
ganizations in  order  to  encourage  pub- 
lic comment  and  participation  in  the 
policymaking  process,  and  he  gave  free- 
ly of  his  time  and  energy  to  insure  that 
all  who  desired  input  and  access  got  this 
opportunity.  What  is  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant is  that  Gene  was  actively  work- 
ing to  develop  alternatives  to  build 
bridges  between  the  Government  and  the 
governed  long  before  we  were  discussing 
"open  doors."  "sunshine  in  Government," 
and  the  like,  as  an  employee  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  has  perhaps  been 
unfairly  and  inaccurately  described  as 
unresponsive  and  unreceptive  to  public 
opinion  and  criticism. 

In  addition,  though  he  was  not  an 
engineer.  Gene  was  a  great  "idea  man." 
and  he  devoted  considerable  thought  and 
energy  to  "brainstorming"  new  roles  for 
the  Corps,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
environmental  affairs.  In  this  regard  he 
was  a  leading  advocate  in  the  effort  to 
upgrade  and  expand  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  model,  which  has  been  so  Important 
to  the  ongoing  study  and  analysis  of 
estuarine  problems  and  potentials  In 
the  greater  San  Francisco  Bay  area  as 
well  as  the  San  Joaquin  Delta. 

Gene  was  also  an  astute  and  far- 
thinking  student  of  California  water  re- 
source problems  and  potentials,  and  he 
was  particularly  well  aware  of  the  key 
importance  of  the  north  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  40  percent  of  the  State's 
water  supply  originates.  As  we  attempt 
to  analyze  our  current  drought-related 
problems.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if 
Gene's  strong  advocacy  of  the  early  com- 
pletion of  Warm  Springs-Lake  Sonoma 
and  other  major  water  projects  through- 
out California  had  been  successful  we 
might  not  be  facing  the  grim  reality  of 
a  long,  hot,  dry  summer. 

With  this  background,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  Gene  Hugglns 


came  to  be  so  deeply  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  On  a  personal  note.  Gene's 
solid  working  knowledge  of  Corps  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  his  longstand- 
ing personal  association  with  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  ofiBcials 
throughout  the  Redwood  empire  district 
I  represent  and  the  State  as  a  whole, 
made  my  job  easier. 

So  one  of  my  former  staff  members. 
Bill  Birkhof er  has  said : 

without  the  "education"  we  received  from 
Gene,  we  simply  would  not  have  been  as  ef- 
fective In  our  Jobs. 

For  all  these  reasons  Gene  will  be 
sorely  missed.  But  the  memories  of  our 
long  and  close  friendship  with  him  and 
the  personal  and  professional  example 
he  set  for  us  will  remain  with  us  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 


LEGISLATION    TO    MITIGATE    THE 
IMPACT  OF  FUTURE  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  mitigate  the 
Impact  of  future  terrorism.  My  concern 
is  with  involvement  by  broadcasters 
that  may  hamper  law  eriforcement  oflS- 
cers  who  are  involved  in  working  on  an 
active  crime.  Broadcasting  must  be  free, 
but  it  must  also  be  responsible. 

In  the  instance  where  hostages  are 
being  held  and  tensions  are  high,  there 
are  primary  differences  between  printed 
newspaper  and  voice  broadcasting. 
Printed  news  is  usually  reviewed  before 
being  printed  which  provides  a  second- 
ary assessment  of  the  news.  Also  the 
printed  news  has  a  time  delay,  plus  its 
nonavailability  to  an  isolated  building 
involved  in  a  crime. 

Broadcasting  has  the  voice  on  the  air 
Immediately.  Criminals  may  hear  words 
just  as  they  are  uttered.  If  a  newscaster 
makes  quick  and  impetuous  remarks 
there  is  no  one  to  reassess  the  impact 
of  his  words.  A  phone  Interview  on  the 
air  could  spark  off  a  criminal.  A  news- 
cast could  reveal  to  criminals  the  actions 
and  plans  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

Most  broadcast  executives  and  news- 
casters are  fully  cognizant  of  their  heavy 
moral  and  social  responsibilities.  It  Is 
the  exceptional  individual  in  his  desire 
to  get  a  scoop,  news  recognition  or  a 
competitive  advantage  who  goes  beyond 
the  line  of  reasonable  news  presentation. 
Broadcasters  represent  a  public  trust. 
The  Federal  Communications  Cvnmls- 
slon  renews  the  license  of  each  station 
based  on  Its  public  broadcasting  service 
to  the  community.  For  clarity  in  this 
broad  definition  on  public  service,  I  sub- 
mit this  bill : 

HJl.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  permit  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  deny  the  renewal  of 
any  radio  or  television  broadcast  license 
If  the  licensee  has  broadcast  Information 
regarding    certain    crimes    In    a    manner 
which  Impeded  law  enforcement  efforts. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
307  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
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U.8.C.    307)     is    amended    b^ 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
sertlug  after  subsection    (a 
new  subsection : 
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hide   manufacturers   are 
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control  system  installed 
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length  of  time. 
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lanty  will  thus  effectively  shut  out  the 
independent  aftermarket  service  and 
parts  industry  presently  serving  the 
automobile  owner.  The  consumer  no 
longer  will  have  the  freedom  of  choice  to 
use  the  parts  and  services  he  wishes.  The 
law  will  create  a  monopoly  for  the  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  and  their  franchised 
dealers. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  am  in- 
serting the  news  release  which  was  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Justice  upon 
issuing  their  report  on  the  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  expanded  automobile  war- 
ranties : 

Department  of  JtfsricE  News  Release 
The  Department  of  Justice  today  urged 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
to  consider  carefully  the  possible  economic 
costs  of  proposed  regulations  to  implement 
the  vehicle  emission  control  production  war- 
ranty. 

The  Department's  views  were  contained  In 
comments  filed  with  EPA  today  on  that 
agency's  proposed  rulemaking  procedure  for 
the  warranty  program. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers  must  give  purchasers  a  war- 
ranty guaranteeing  that  the  vehicle  has  been 
designed  and  built  to  satisfy  federal  air  pol- 
lutant emission  standards  for  Its  useful  life 
The  useful  life  of  a  motor  vehicle  has  been 
defined  as  five  years  or  50,000  miles,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

Despite  the  presence  of  these  warranties 
since  the  1972  model  year,  EPA  has  deter- 
mined that  they  are  not  an  effective  device 
to  combat  pollution.  As  a  result,  EPA  in- 
tends to  develop  more  detailed  regulations 
to  make  the  warranty  effective. 

Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Jona- 
than C.  Rose  of  the  Antltrvist  DlvUion  ex- 
pressed concern  that  Increased  regulation, 
imless  properly  focused,  could  lead  to  In- 
creased consumer  costs  and  other  anticom- 
petitive results  beyoni  those  necessary  to 
attain  the  desired  environmental  goals. 

He  noted  that  the  Department  comments 
made  the  following  points: 

The  EPA  warranty  urogram  could  not  be 
made  an  effective  pollution  control  device 
unless  it  were  greatly  expanded. 

To  obtain  an  effective  warranty,  EPA 
might  find  It  necessary  to  broaden  its'  scope 
to  cover  virtually  any  mechan'cal  defect  In 
the  autornoblle  related  to  emissions. 

The  costs  of  such  an  expanded  warranty 
to  consumers  would  be  enormous. 

The  warranty  would  become.  In  effect,  a 
full  service  contract,  and  the  price  of  a 
new  vehicle  would  Increase  dramatically. 

Mr.  Rose  pointed  out  that  an  exnanded 
comprehensive  service  warranty  would  sig- 
nificantly impede  the  ability  of  Independent 
service  stations  and  garages  to  compete  with 
the  service  departments  of  dealers  franchised 
by  the  national  automobile  manufacturers. 
Thus,  he  said,  concentration  In  the  auto- 
mobile aftermarket— auto  repair,  service  and 
parts  dealers — could  Increase  substantially, 
and  the  advantage  of  free  competition  could 
be  lost. 

As  a  solution,  the  Deoartment  recommends 
In  Its  comments  that  EPA  list  the  emission 
control  devices  that  would  be  covered  by 
the  warranty  and  that  only  those  devices 
that  would  not  have  been  Included  in  the 
vehicle  If  the  Clean  Air  Act  had  not  been 
passed  would  be  on  the  list. 

The  Department  also  urged  EPA  to  con- 
tinue Its  efforts  to  develop  an  effective 
method  of  testing  emissions  so  that  a  man- 
datory emission  Inspection  program  could  be 
Implemented. 

According  to  the  Department,  a  narrow 
production  warranty  and  a  mandatory  in- 
spection program  could  achieve  the  national 
goals  set  out  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  while 


minimizing  the  program's  social   costs.   In- 
cluding its  anticompetitive  Impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  give  Members 
more  complete  information  on  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  am  including  excerpts  from  the  full 
statement  that  the  Department  n;ade  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
opposing  the  expansion  of  the  automobile 
warranty  program  as  an  efficient  method 
for  the  reduction  of  automobile  pollu- 
tion: 

Comments  of  the  U.S.  Department  op 

Justice 
On  November  16.  1976,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  In  an  Advance  No- 
tice of  Proposed  Rulemaking  announced  Its 
Intention  to  consider  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment more  effectively  the  coverage  of  Section 
207(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  rulemaking 
proceeding  will  attempt  to  clarify  coverage 
of  the  emission  control  production  warranty. 
The   IDepartment  of  Justice  submits   these 
comments  to  assist  the  Agency  in  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  potential  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  that  such  regulation  could  have. 
Including  the  Impact  on  competition  In  the 
automotive  aftermarket. 
the  interest  and  position  or  the  depart- 
ment or  justice 
A.  The  Interest  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— The  Department  of  Justice  appears  be- 
fore federal  agencies  to  advocate  regulatory 
policies  that  will  advance  competition,  effi- 
ciency, and  consumer  welfare.  Our  role,  how- 
ever, Is  not  to  advocate  that  these  national 
objectives  are  paramount,  but  to  ensure  that 
they  are  given  appropriate  weight  by  agen- 
cies In  carrying  out  their  differing  statutory 
missions.  This  we  try  to  do  by  assisting  the 
agency  in  evaluating  the  Impact  of  Its  pro- 
posed action  on  competition  and  In  finding 
the  least  or  less  anticompetitive  alternatives 
to  achieve  regulatory   goals  as   defined  by 
Congress. 

"Congress  has  clearly  determined  that 
cleaner,  healthier  air  is  desirable.  As  with 
many  national  policies,  however,  the  partic- 
ular method  chosen  to  reach  this  goal  may 
have  side  effects  that  are  unnecessarily  harm- 
ful to  competition.  Our  desire  to  avoid  such 
results  was  plainly  enunciated  during  Con- 
gressional hearings  in  1974  by  Bruce  B.  Wil- 
son. then-Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Antitrust  Division:  "We  seek  to  encour- 
age procedures  which  would  limit — or  If  pos- 
sible eliminate— potential  anticompetitive 
fallout  from  the  drive  toward  cleaner  air." 

B.  The  Position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice — 

The  following  discussion  will  analyze  why 
tho  present  production  warranty  has  not 
been  an  effective  antipollution  device  sub- 
sequent to  vehicle  purchase,  and  why  there 
will  be  serious  cost-efficiency  problems  If  the 
EPA  attempts  to  expand  the  production  war- 
ranty to  compensate  for  the  Inability  of  the 
Agency  to  Implement  the  performance  war- 
ranty. We  will  show  that  the  present  emis- 
sion control  production  warranty  cannot 
effectively  achieve  the  environmental  objec- 
tives of  the  entire  warranty  program  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  current  production  war- 
ranty focuses  on  only  one  contributing  fac- 
tor in  emission  control,  namely  the  pollution 
control  devices. 

Second,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
incentives  present  to  encourage  consumers 
to  use  the  warranty.  We  will  also  show  that 
substantially  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
production  warranty  via  the  adoption  of 
comprehensive  coverage  under  Options  2  or 
3  Is  not  a  viable  solution  to  the  cvurent  prob- 
lems. Rather,  such  action  would.  In  effect, 
transform  the  207(a)  warranty  Into  a  per- 
formance warranty.  By  doing  so,  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  the  warranty  program  would 
be  substantially  increased,  including  possibly 
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the   social    cost  of   an   adverse    Impact    on 
competition. 

the  cost-effectiveness  op  a  warranty 
program 

While  we  share  the  EPA's  concern  that 
the  emission  control  production  warranty 
has  not  effectively  achieved  the  ends  origi- 
nally intended  of  it  we  are  not  convinced  that 
expanding  the  warranty— In  effect,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  performance  guarantee — 
wUl  lead  to  an  Improvement  in  its  cost  ef- 
fectiveness. The  potential  costs  of  extending 
the  present  production  warranty  to  control 
emissions  subsequent  to  vehicle  purchase 
will,  in  all  probability,  far  outweigh  the 
potential  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 
As  a  means  to  effect  emission  control  be- 
yond the  Initial  construction  of  a  vehicle, 
the  warranty  Is  unsatisfactory.  The  mere 
presence  of  the  production  warranty  does  not 
by  itself  encourage  proper  maintenance  If 
the  vehicle  continues  to  operate  despite  the 
functional  soundness  of  the  emission  con- 
trol equipment. 

In  sum.  the  current  emission  control 
production  warranty  falls  to  effectively 
achieve  environmental  objectives  Insofar  as 
It  concentrates  on  only  one  contributing  fac- 
tor in  emission  performance,  pollution  con- 
trol devices.  In  addition,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  by  virtue  of  these  hearings,  it  may 
not  even  succeed  in  this  respect  if  incen- 
tives are  lacking  to  use  the  warranty  and  or 
if  failures  in  pollution  control  devices  are  not 
detectable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  consumer  should  not  be  forced  to  pay 
the  additional  costs  and  business  should 
not  have  to  suffer  the  anticompetitive 
effects  of  a  warranty  program  which  will 
not  be  effective  in  cleaning  up  the  air. 

The  Justice  Department  report  con- 
cludes by  saying : 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer of  such  a  performance  guarantee,  the 
social  costs  associated  with  the  competitive 
disadvantage  that  potentially  could  be  im- 
posed on  a  sizable  class  of  vehicle  service 
businesses  is  a  particular  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  would  come  about 
if  the  warranty  Is  honored  only  by  manu- 
facturer-affiliated dealers.  Then,  vehicle 
owners  can  be  expected  to  take  their  vehicles 
exclusively  to  dealers  for  all  emission  re- 
lated repairs  and  service.  Independent  ga- 
rages and  service  stations  that  may  be  equal- 
ly skilled  In  making  such  repairs  would  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  dealers. 
Without  a  comprehensive  warranty  non- 
dealers  would  succeed  or  fall  depending  upon 
their  ability  to  compete  In  the  marketplace 
next  to  dealers:  however,  the  presence  of  the 
warranty  would  make  It  next  to  Impossible 
for  non-dealers  to  attract  customers  for 
emission  related  repairs,  regardless  of  their 
price  and  their  quality  of  work.  If  an  en- 
vironmentally effective  production  warranty 
must  cover  essentially  all  engine  repairs  and 
service,  then  the  warranty  would  have  se- 
vere Implications  for  the  long  run  viability 
of  independent  garages  and  service  stations. 
Indeed.  It  could  effect  u  significant  increase 
In  concentration  in  the  service  industry  to 
the  point  where  a  substantial  adverse  Impact 
on  the  price  of  service  and  repair  could  be 
expected.  In  any  event,  the  Impact  on  con- 
centration would  be  directly  related  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  warranty. 

A  warranty  program  U  clearly  mandated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  the  EPA  must  Im- 
plement that  program.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
eliminate  all  the  costs,  .including  all  the  an- 
ticompetitive effects,  of  such  a  program  It 
Is  possible,  however,  to  minimize  those  costs 
and  still  attain  the  environmental  goals  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 


Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  precisely  what  our 
legislation.  H.R.  4444,  would  acomplish 
should  it  be  enacted.  It  will  allow  this 
Nation  to  attain  our  clean  air  goals  with- 
out excessive  economic  impact.  This  bill 
will  provide  a  workable  and  balanced 
program  for  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment by  setting  a  stringent  schedule  for 
pollution  reduction  and  by  implementing 
a  rational  and  effective  warranty  pro- 
gi-am  to  back  up  our  clean  air  goals. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  review  H.R. 
4444  and  its  provisions  which  would  help 
eliminate  any  anticompetitive  effects 
arising  from  implementation  of  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  introduced 
H.R.  4444  with  my  colleague.  John  Din- 
cell,  and  some  75  cosponsors.  This  bill, 
if  adopted,  would  guarantee  consumers 
the  right  of  choice  over  automotive  parts 
and  service  for  their  motor  vehicles  and 
prevent  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  after- 
market  parts  and  service.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  amending  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  the  manufac- 
turers' performance  warranty  for  the 
motor  vehicle  emission  system  be  reduced 
to  18  months  or  18.000  miles,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

Extensive  hearings  on  this  subject  were 
held  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  on  which  I  served.  After 
carefully  reviewing  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  committee  found  the 
performance  warranty  to  be  unnecessary, 
anticompetitive,  and  anticonsumer.  All 
19  members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  in  the 
committee  report  of  December  18.  1974. 
that  the  performance  warranty  be  re- 
duced from  the  statutory  5  years  or 
50.000  miles. 

This  is  a  comolex  issue  which  merits 
some  explanation  lest  it  be  misinter- 
preted as  a  reduction  in  requirements 
placed  on  vehicle  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce nonpolluting  vehicles,  or  be  con- 
sidered as  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
car  owning  public.  Warranty  provisions 
in  H.R.  4444  will  in  no  way  reduce  clean 
air  standards. 


Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  vehi- 
cle manufacturers  are  mandated  to  war- 
rant for  5  years  or  50.000  miles,  under 
both  a  production  warranty  and  a  per- 
formance warranty,  that  the  emission 
control  system  installed  by  that  manu- 
facturer will  remain  effective  for  at  least 
that  length  of  time. 

The  production  warranty  is  already  in 
effect.  The  performance  warranty,  which 
is  conditioned  uoon  the  proper  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  vehicle  by  the 
owner,  is  mandated  to  become  effective 
once  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  determines 
that  adequate  testing  facilities  are  avail- 
able. It  is  this  performance  warranty  that 
poses  a  very  serious  threat  to  the  ex- 
istency  of  the  independent  automotive 
aftermarket,  and  strong  anticonsumer 
problems. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  contains  sufficient  protection  un- 
der its  design  requirements  and  produc- 
tion warranties  to  maintain  air  quality, 
as  the  manufacturer  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  test  and  certify  his  engine  in 


accordance  with  EPA  test  standards  on 
emissions  and  durability  prior  to  sale. 

The  production  warranty  require- 
ments force  the  vehicle  manufacturer  to 
warrant  that  the  emission  control  sys- 
tem is  designed,  built,  and  equipped  in  a 
manner  that  will  enable  it  to  comply 
with  emission  regulations  which  exist  at 
the  time  the  vehicle  was  first  sold,  and 
that  it  is  free  from  defects  in  materials 
and  workmanship  that  would  cause  the 
system  to  fail  to  conform  with  applicable 
regulations  for  its  useful  life,  which  is 
defined  in  the  act  as  5  years  or  50,000 
miles,  whichever  occurs  first. 

The  performance  warranty  will  only 
go  into  effect  when  EPA  develops  a  quick, 
reliable    test    for    precisely    measuring 
emissions.  This  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
in  the  future.  Under  this  performance 
warranty,  the  vehicle  manufacturer  is 
then  liable  for  the  repair,  at  his  cost,  of 
every  vehicle  on  the  road  that  fails  an 
emission  inspection,  so  long  as  the  ve- 
hicle owner  has  complied  with  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  instructions  man- 
dated   by    the    vehicle    manufacturer. 
These  maintenance  and  operation  in- 
structions are  the  critical  points  insofar 
as   the  independent   automotive   after- 
market  and  the  consumer  are  concerned. 
The  owner  is  not  going  to  jeopardize 
his  position  with  respect  to  that  war- 
ranty,  and   will   go   to  the  franchised 
dealer  of  the  vehicle  manufacturer  not 
only  for  warranty  work,  but  also  for  non- 
warranty  work  performed  at  the  same 
time.  This  effectively  will  shut  off  the  in- 
dependent aftermarket  from  their  cus- 
tomers.  The   consumer  no   longer  will 
have  the  freedom  of  choice  to  use  the 
parts  and  services  he  wishes,  and  the  law 
will  create  a  monopoly  for  the  vehicle 
manufacturers    and     their    franchised 
dealers. 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
found  that  since  the  cost  of  the  perform- 
ance warranty  has  been  built  into  the 
price  of  the  vehicle : 

It  is  also  questionable  that  the  consumer 
will  ever  truly  benefit  from  the  performance 
w.irranty  as  it  now  stands,  because  the  ve- 
hicle manufacturer  can  reap  windfall  profits 
from  this  warranty,  for  every  voided  war- 
ranty results  In  an  unearned  profit  of  ap- 
proximately $300.  Thus,  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer has  a  strong  financial  incentive  to 
void  these  warranties,  which  might  in  part 
account  for  the  present  burdensome  and  re- 
strictive care  and  maintenance  instructions 
which  contain  innumerable  opportunities  for 
avoiding  liability.  These  same  escape  clauses 
will  exist  In  a  warranty  of  any  length,  the 
longer  the  warranty,  the  greater  the  cost, 
which  thereby  provides  a  stronger  incentive 
to  escape  liability.  Every  time  a  warranty  Is 
voided,  it  Is  the  consumer,  and  only  the  con- 
sumer who  loses.  The  consumer  not  only  for- 
feits the  money  paid  to  the  manufacturer  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  he  also  pays  again  to 
have  the  work  performed. 

Thus  the  subcommittee  found  the  per- 
formance warranty  to  be  anticompeti- 
tive, anticonsumer  and  unnecessary  to 
the  protection  of  clean  air.  It  should  be 
noted  that  neither  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees that  developed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970  had  the  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  warranty  provisions  of  the 
act  which  might  have  highlighted  the 
monopolistic  and  anticonsumer  aspects 
of  the  law. 
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The  warranty  provisions  of  H.R.  4444 
will  have  no  adverse  effects  on  air  qual- 
ity. This  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  re- 
lieve the  automotive  aftermarket  indus- 
try from  the  possibility  of  a  monopolistic 
takeover  by  the  vehicle  manufacturers 
and  will  retain  the  rights  of  the  auto 
owner  to  have  a  choice  over  the  parts 
and  services  used  to  maintain  his  vehicle. 
The  Small  Business  Committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  representatives  of 
vehicle  manufacturers,  repair  garages, 
service  stations,  EPA,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  All  their 
testimony  and  the  documentation  com- 
piled convinced  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  that  the  performance 
warranty  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  serves 
little  meaningful  purpose. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  am  insert- 
ing the  recomm.endations  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  which  may 
be  found  on  page  33  of  House  Report 
93-1628: 

Chaptek  IV.  Recommend.*tions 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony,  evidence 
and  findings,  the  subcommittee  recommends 
that: 

A.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

1.  Pursue  all  administrative  remedies  to 
minimize  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the 
warranty  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970; 

2.  Require  the  vehicle  manufacturers  to 
insert  clear  and  conspicuous  affirmative 
statements  In  their  care  and  maintenance 
Instructions  and  their  emission  control  sys- 
tem warranties  which  would  advise  the  vehi- 
cle owner  that  he  or  she  may  use  nonorlginal 
equipment  manufacturers'  parts  for  the  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  the  car;  and  that 
nonfranchlsed  service  outlets  may  service 
that  vehicle; 

3.  Work  with  ap»)roprlate  povernmental 
agencies  In  developing  affirmative  language 
for  Inclusion  In  these  care  and  maintenance 
Instructions,  which  clearly  advl=e  the  car- 
owner  that  he  or  she  may  use  nonorlginal 
equipment  manufacturers'  parts  and  non- 
franchlsed service  outlets  without  neces- 
sarily Jeopardizing  the  validity  of  the  emis- 
sion performance  warranty. 

4.  Determine,  by  testing  on  an  individual 
basis,  that  a  specific  part  actually  Increases 
emissions,  before  it  decertifles  or  refuses  to 
certify  the  part  under  its  proposed  volun- 
tary certification  program  and  develop  due 
process  procedures  for  appeal  from  an  agency 
determination; 

5.  Expedite  the  development  of  a  quick 
and  reliable  test  for  measuring  emissions, 
which  would  thereby  enable  the  agency  to 
Insure  that  in  use  vehicles  were  conforming 
to  the  applicable  standards  through  peri- 
odic motor  vehicle  inspections  which  would 
Insure  the  maintenance  of  existing  emission 
level  standards; 

6.  Issue  an  economic  Impact  statement 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  all  new  reg- 
ulations, Including  the  certification  program, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  no 
competitive  disadvantages  are  placed  upon 
small  businesses;  and 

7.  Review  all  existing  and  proposed  poli- 
cies and  regulations  to  determine  if  they 
are  consistent  with  this  Nation's  antitrust 
policies. 

B.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice — 

1.  Examine  the  vehicle  manufacti:rers  care 
and  maintenance  Instructions  and  emission 
control  system  warranties  to  determine  If 
they  are  consistent  with  this  Nation's  anti- 
trust policies. 

C.  The  above  agencies  and  department  ad- 
vise the  committee  by  June  1,  1975,  of  the 


actions  they  have  taken  to  implement  these 
recommendations. 

D.  The  appropriate  legislative  committees 
of  Congress  consider  amending  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  5- 
year/'50,000-mlle  performance  warranty  to  a 
period  comparable  to  that  presently  estab- 
lished by  the  competitive  forces  operative  in 
the  open  marketplace,  such  as  for  12  months 
or  12,000  miles,  whichever  occurs  first. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  GOVERNMENT 
REVENUES  BY  CREATING  GREAT- 
ER PROSPERITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  Senate  Budget  Committees  are 
presently  in  the  midst  of  putting  to- 
gether the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978.  As  such, 
they  are  carefully  weighing  the  impact 
of  various  programs  on  the  budget  and 
the  sources  of  Federal  revenues. 

I  suggest  that  one  thing  these  commit- 
tees ought  seriously  be  considering  is  a 
reduction  in  tax  rates  in  order  to  increase 
Federal  revenues  and  reduce  the  pro- 
jected deficit  by  getting  the  country  on 
an  expansion  curve. 

It  is  a  fact,  borne  out  by  experience, 
that  high  tax  rates  do  not  increase  Fed- 
eral revenues.  They  only  encourage  peo- 
ple to  reduce  their  taxable  incomes, 
either  by  taking  more  leisure  or  hiding 
their  money  in  tax  shelters,  such  as 
municipal  bonds.  Consequently,  a  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  will  encourage  a  more 
efBcient  use  of  resources  and  expand  the 
tax  base  itself,  thereby  increasing 
revenues. 

This  was  the  argument  made  by  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  in  an  address  made  on 
February  12,  1924.  I  believe  that  this 
speech  is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  then 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  from  the 
Budget  Committee  will  take  time  to  read 
it: 

AODRESS    OF    THE    PREStDENT    OP    THE    UNTTED 

States  Before  the  National  Repxjblican 
CLtTB  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
February   12,    1924 

The  President  said,  In  part,  as  follows: 
Out  of  an  Income  of  about  560,000,000,000 
a  year  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  pay  nearly 
$7,500,000,000  in  taxes,  which  Is  over  $68  for 
every  inhabitant  of  the  land.  Of  this  amount 
the  National  Government  collects  about  $3,- 
200,000,000.  and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments about  $4,300,000,000.  As  a  direct  btir- 
den  this  is  a  stupendous  sum,  but  when  It 
is  realized  that  in  the  course  of  our  economic 
life  it  Is  greatly  augmented  when  It  reaches 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Its  real  significance  begins  to  be  ap- 
preciated. The  national  and  local  govern- 
ments  ought   to   be   unremitting   in   their 
efforts  to  reduce  expenditures  and  pay  their 
debts.    This    the    National    Government   is 
earnestly  seeking  to  do.  The  war  cost  of  more 
than  $40,000,000,000  is  already  nearly  half 
paid.  Amid  the  disordered  currencies  of  the 
warring  nations  our  money  is,  and  has  been 
maintained,  at  the  go:d  standard.  Our  budget 
has  long  since  been  balanced,  and  our  debt- 
paying  program  is  at  the  rate  of  $500,000,000 
each  year.  In  spite  of  all  these  expendit\u-es, 
the  next  fiscal  year  has  an  estimated  surplus 
revenue  of  over  $300,000,000. 

This  represents  a  great  financial  achieve- 
ment in  the  past  three  years.  In  the  first 
place,  It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  more 
than  $7,000,000,000  of  short-term  securities. 
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These  have  all  either  been  paid  or  refunded, 
so  that  they  wUl  become  due  in  the  future 
at  orderly  Intervals,  when  they  can  be  retired 
or  further  extended.  When  it  is  realized  that 
such  large  loans  were  made  in  a  way  that  not 
only  left  business  undisturbed,  but  was 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  public,  the  skill 
with  which  Secretary  Mellon  managed  them 
can  well  be  appreciated. 

Coincident  with  this  was  the  even  greater 
task  of  reducing  national  expenditures. 
Through  legislative  enactment  and  executive 
effort  this  has  gone  steadily  forward,  and  is 
now  proceeding  from  day  to  day.  Under  the 
watchful  care  of  the  Budget  Bureau  every 
department  Is  constantly  striving  to  elimi- 
nate all  waste  and  discard  every  unnecessary 
expense. 

Every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  liquidation  of  our  international 
debts.  The  largest,  which  was  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  amounted  with  accumu- 
lated interest  to  $4,600,000,000,  has  been  set- 
tled on  terms  that  provide  for  its  payment 
over  a  period  of  62  years.  Interest  runs  at 
3  per  cent  until  1933,  and  after  that  3>/2  per 
cent.  This  calls  for  payments  In  the  imme- 
diate future  of  $160,000,000  and  more  a  year. 
They  have  the  option  to  pay  us  in  our  own 
bonds,  and  in  its  practical  working  this  agree- 
ment does  not  involve  cash  payments  to  this 
country,  but  simply  a  mutual  cancellation  of 
debts.  The  funding  of  the  British  debt  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  international  financial 
transactions.  It  had  Its  effect  on  business 
confidence,  which  was  world  wide.  It  demon- 
strated the  determination  of  a  gjeat  empire 
faithfully  to  discharge  its  international  obli- 
gations. In  this  respect  It  was  much  more 
than  a  financial  transaction.  It  was  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  highest  type  of  international 
honor.  It  showed  that  the  moral  standards 
of  the  world  were  going  to  be  maintained. 

All  of  this  has  laid  the  foundation  for  na- 
tional tax  reduction  and  reform.  In  time  of 
war  finances,  like  all  else,  must  yield  to  na- 
tional defense  and  preservation.  In  time  of 
peace  finances,  like  aU  else,  should  minister 
to  the  general  welfare.  Immediately  upon  my 
taking  office  it  was  determined  after  confer- 
ence with  Secretary  Mellon  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  should  study  the  possibility 
of  tax  reduction  for  tbe  purpose  of  securing 
relief  to  all  taxpayers  of  the  country  and 
emancipating  business  from  unreasonable 
and  hampering  exactions.  The  result  was  the 
proposed  bill,  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.  It  is  doubtful  if  anv  measure 
ever  received  more  generous  testimony  of 
approval.  Opposition  has  appeared  to  some 
of  its  details,  but  to  the  policy  of  Immediate 
and  drastic  reduction  of  taxes,  so  arranged 
as  to  benefit  all  classes  and  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, there  has  been  the  most  general  aopro- 
bation.  These  recommendations  have  been 
made  by  the  Treasury  as  tbe  exoert  financial 
adviser  of  the  Government.  They  follow,  In 
their  main  principle  of  a  decrease  In  high 
surtaxes,  which  is  only  another  name  for  war 
taxes,  the  views  of  the  two  preceding  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  both  of  them  Demo- 
crats of  pronounced  ability.  They  are  non- 
partisan, well  thought  out,  and  sound.  They 
carry  out  the  pollcv  of  reducing  the  taxes  of 
everybody,  especially  people  of  moderate 
income.  They  give  to  the  country  almost  a 
million  dollars  every  working  day. 

The  proposed  bill  maintains  the  fixed  pol- 
icy of  rates  graduated  in  prooortlon  to  abil- 
ity to  pay.  That  policy  has  received  almost 
universal  sanction.  It  is  sustained  by  sound 
arguments  based  on  economic,  social,  and 
moral  grounds.  But  In  taxation,  like  every- 
thing else,  it  is  necessary  to  test  a  theory 
by  practical  results.  The  first  oblect  of  taxa- 
tion Is  to  secure  revenue.  When  the  taxation 
of  large  incomes  is  approached  with  that  in 
view,  the  problem  is  to  find  a  rate  which 
will  produce  the  largest  returns.  Experience 
does  not  show  that  the  higher  rate  produces 


the  larger  revenue.  Experience  is  aU  In  the 
other  way.  When  the  surtax  rate  on  incomes 
of  $300,000  and  over  was  but  10  per  cent, 
the  revenue  was  about  the  same  as  when  It 
was  at  65  per  cent.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
fact  that  when  the  taxation  of  large  Incomes 
is  excessive,  they  tend  to  disappear.  In  1916 
there  were  206  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more. 
Then  the  high  tax  rate  went  into  effect.  The 
next  year  there  were  only  141,  and  in  1918 
but  67.  In  1919  the  number  declined  to  65. 
In  1920  it  fell  to  33,  and  in  1921  it  was  fur- 
ther reduced  to  21.  I  am  not  making  any 
argument  with  the  man  who  believes  that 
65  per  cent  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
man  with  $1,000,000  income,  or  68  per  cent 
from  a  $5,000,000  Income;  but  when  it  Is 
considered  that  in  the  effort  to  get  these 
amounts  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  of  getting  nothing  at  all.  it  is  necessary 
to  look  for  a  more  practical  method.  That 
can  be  done  only  by  a  reduction  of  the  high 
surtaxes  when  viewed  solely  as  a  revenue 
proposition,  to  about  25  per  cent. 

I  agree  perfectly  with  those  who  wish  to 
relieve  the  small  taxpayer  by  getting  the 
largest  possible  contribution  from  the  peo- 
ple with  large  incomes.  But  if  the  rates  on 
large  incomes  are  so  high  that  they  disap- 
pear, the  small  taxpayer  will  be  left  to  bear 
the  entire  burden.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rates  are  placed  where  they  will  produce 
the  most  revenue  from  large  Incomes,  then 
the  small  taxpayer  will  be  relieved.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  opinion  of  the  best  experts  place  the 
rate  which  will  collect  most  from  the  people 
of  great  wealth,  thus  giving  the  largest 
relief  to  people  of  moderate  wealth,  at  not 
over  25  per  cent. 

A  very  important  social  and  economic  ques- 
'tlon  is  also  Involved  in  high  rates.  That  is 
the  result  taxation  has  upon  national  de- 
velopment. Our  progress  in  that  direction 
depends  upon  two  factors — personal  ability 
and  surplus  Income.  An  expanding  prosperity 
requires  that  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
surplus  Income  should  be  Invested  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise  under  the  directlcn  of  the 
best  personal  ability.  This  viriil  not  be  done 
if  the  rewards  of  such  action  are  very  largely 
taken  away  by  taxation.  If  we  had  a  tax 
whereby  on  the  first  working  day  the  Gov- 
ernment took  5  per  cent  of  your  wages,  on 
the  second  day  10  per  cent,  on  the  third  day 
20  per  cent,  on  the  fourth  day  30  per  cent, 
on  the  fifth  day  50  per  cent,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  60  per  cent,  how  many  of  you 
would  continue  to  work  on  the  last  two  days 
of  the  week?  It  Is  the  same  with  capita!. 
Surplus  income  will  go  into  tax-exempt 
securities.  It  will  refuse  to  take  the  risk 
Incidental  to  embarking  in  business.  This 
wIU  raise  the  rate  which  established  busi- 
ness will  have  to  pay  for  new  capital,  and 
result  in  a  marked  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living.  If  new  capital  will  nqt  fiow  into 
competing  enterprise  the  present  concerns 
tend  toward  monopoly.  Increasing  again  the 
prices  which  the  people  must  pay. 

The  high  prices  paid  and  low  prices  re- 
ceived on  the  farm  are  directly  due  to  our 
unsound  method  of  taxation.  I  shall  illus- 
trate this  by  a  simple  example:  A  farmer 
ships  a  steer  to  Chicago.  His  tax,  the  tax  on 
the  railroad  transporting  the  animal,  and  of 
the  yards  where  the  animal  is  sold,  go  into 
the  price  of  the  animal  to  the  packer.  The 
packer's  tax  goes  Into  the  price  of  the  hide 
to  the  New  England  shoe  manufacturer.  The 
manufacturer's  tax  goes  Into  the  price  to 
the  wholesaler,  and  the  wholesaler's  tax  goes 
Into  the  price  to  the  retailer,  who  In  turn 
adds  his  tax  in  the  price  to  the  purchaser. 
So  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  farmer  ulti- 
mately wears  the  shoes  he  pays  everybody's 
taxes  from  the  farm  to  his  feet.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  high  taxes  mean  a  high  price 
level,  and  a  high  price  level  in  its  turn 
means  difficulty  In  meeting  world  compe- 
tition. 


Most  of  all,  the  farmer  suffers  from  the 
effect  of  this  high  price  level.  In  what  he 
buys  he  meets  domestic  costs  of  high  taxes 
and  the  high  price  level.  In  what  he  sells  he 
meets  world  competition  with  a  low  price 
level.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  for  the  good 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  that  we  pay  not  so 
much  attention  to  the  tax  paid  directly  by 
a  certain  number  of  taxpayers,  but  we  must 
devote  our  efforts  to  relieving  the  tax  paid 
indirectly  by  the  whole  people. 

Taken  altogether,  I  think  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  that  I  wish  to  include  in  the  program  a 
reduction  in  the  high  surtax  rates,  not  that 
small  Incomes  may  be  required  to  pay  more 
and  large  incomes  be  required  to  pay  less, 
but  tliat  more  revenue  may  be  secured  from 
large  incomes  and  taxes  on  small  Incomes 
may  be  reduced;  not  because  I  wish  to  relieve 
country. 

The  practical  working  out  of  the  proposed 
schedules  is  best  summarized  by  the  Treas- 
ury experts,  who  find  that  $92,000,000  a  year 
win  be  saved  to  those  who  have  Incomes 
under  $6,000;  $52,000,000  to  those  who  have 
Incomes  between  $6,000  and  $10,000;  and  that 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion would  accrue  to  those  who  have  Incomes 
of  $100,000  or  more.  A  married  man  with 
two  children,  liavlng  an  Income  of  $4,000, 
would  have  his  tax  reduced  from  $28  to 
$15.75;  having  $5,000,  from  $68  to  $38.25; 
having  $6,000,  from  $128  to  $72;  having 
$8,000,  from  $276  to  $144;  and  having  $10,000, 
from  $456  to  $234. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  tax 
on  earned  income  25  per  cent,  and  the  nor- 
mal tax  on  unearned  income  also  25  per  cent. 
This  would  apply  to  all  Incomes  alike,  great 
and  small,  and  would  provide  general  and 
extensive  relief.  Further  reductions  would 
be  secured  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  In- 
come, exempt  from  surtaxes,  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000.  Such  surtaxes  increase  progressively 
until  on  incomes  of  $100,000  or  more  they 
reach  the  maximum  of  25  per  cent  which, 
with  the  normal  tax  of  6  per  cent,  make 
large  incomes  pay  in  all  31  per  cent.  It  Is 
also  proposed  to  repeal  many  troublesome 
and  annoying  rates,  such  as  admission  taxes 
and  sales  taxes,  the  existence  of  which  Is 
reflected  in  the  Increased  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  the  higher  prices  required  from  the 
people. 

That  Is  the  tax  measure  which  has  been 
proposed,  and  which  has  my  support.  Be- 
cause I  wish  to  give  to  all  the  people  all  the 
relief  which  It  contains,  I  am  opposed  to 
material  alteration  or  to  compromise.  It  Is 
about  as  far  removed  as  anjrthing  could  be 
from  any  kind  of  partisanship.  At  least,  I 
do  not  charge  that  there  Is  any  party  or  any 
responsible  party  leadership  that  admits  it 
Is  opposed  to  making  taxes  low  and  in  favor 
of  keeping  taxes  high.  But  the  actions  and 
proposals  of  some  are  liable  to  have  Just  that 
result.  I  stand  on  the  simple  proposition 
that  the  coxmtry  is  entitled  to  all  the  relief 
from  the  btirden  of  taxation  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give.  The  proposed  measure  gives 
such  relief.  Other  measures  which  have  been 
brought  forward  do  not  meet  this  require- 
ment. Tliey  have  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
direct attempt  to  defeat  a  good  measure  with 
a  bad  measure.  You  have  heard  much  of  the 
Garner  plan.  Brought  forward  to  have  some- 
thing different,  it  purported  to  relieve  the 
greatest  number  of  taxpayers.  It  gave  not 
the  slightest  heed  to  the  indirect  effect  of 
high  taxes,  or  to  the  approaching  drying  up 
of  the  source  of  revenue  and  consequent 
failure  of  the  progressive  income  tax,  or  to 
the  destruction  of  business  initiative.  It  is 
political  in  theory.  When  the  effect  of  Its 
provisions  was  estimated,  it  meant  a  loss  of 
revenue  beyond  the  expected  surplus.  It  Is 
Impossible  in  practice.  The  people  will  not 
be  misled  by  such  proposals.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  have  a  first-class  bill.  I  want  the 
country  to  have  the  best  there  is.  I  am  for  it 
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because  It  will  reduce  taxes  on 
Income.  I  am  for  It  because  It 
business.  I  am  for  It  because  It 
the  cost  of  living.  1  am  for  It 
economically,  socially,  and  mo: 
But  the  people  of  the  Nation 
stand  that  this  Is  their  fight, 
win  It.  Unless  they  make  their 
to  the  Congress  without  regard 
bin  wUl  not  pass.  I  urge  then 
efforts. 


all  classes  of 
ill  encourage 
will  decrease 
because  It  Is 
ally  sound, 
must  under- 
alone  can 
'  Irishes  known 
to  party  this 
to  renewed 
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COL.  JACK  REILLY,  DIR 
SPECIAL  EVENTS  FOR 
RETIRES 


tempc  re 


a  1 
th  elr  1 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man   from   Illinois    (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr. 

like  to  call  to  the  attention 
leagues    the    retirement    of 
Reilly,    director   of   special 
Chicago,  who  since  1955  hai 
supervised  the  visits  of  the 
near-famous  to  Chicago — kl^g 
astronauts,  presidents, 
formers,  and  so  many  others 

It  has  been  my  good  forti^ie 
the  colonel  for  the  past  20 
a  living  legend  to  hundreds 
sands  of  Chicagoans. 

The  ethnic  community  of 
especially  grateful  to  Colone 
organizing  the  first  Interna 
Fair  which  has  been  held  for 
at  the  Navy  Pier  in  the  city 
At  this  fair,  people  from 
group  and  from  countries 
world  display  their  cooking, 
all  aspects  of  their  culture  fo 
weekend.    I    personally    havn 
these  wonderful  fairs  along 
dreds  and  thousands  of  my 
cagoans. 

Whenever  the  late  Mayor 
Daley  appeared  at  a  special 
would  see  Colonel  Reilly  at  _  _. 
has  been  dedicated  and  devot$[ 
Daley  and  to  the  people  of 
cago  is  a  better  place  becaUse 
Reilly  has  been  with  us. 

As  Colonel  Reilly  retires  froi^i 
role  as  director  of  special 
Chicago.  I  know  that  he  will 
and  that  he  leaves  with  the  ^ 
so  many  who  had  the  pleasure 
Ing  or  participating  in  the 
which  he  planned  so  well. 

I  extend  to  him  my  best 
abundant  good  health  and 
blessings  during  his  retiremen ; 

An  article  from  the  March 

of    the    Chicago    Tribune 

Dorothy   Collin   about   Colonel 

outstanding  career  follows : 

Colonel  Reilly   Marches 

(By  Dorothy  Collin) 

The  parade  has  finally  passed 
by. 

After  50  years  of  world's  fairs 
astronauts,  of  Presidents  and 
of  St.  Patrick's  Days  and  Columt(us 
captains  and   kings,   he  Is 
parade  permit.  The  colonel  retire  i 
as  Chicago's  director  of  special 

"I've  had  It  all,  but  I'm  not 
It,"  be  said.  "Like  that  fellow 
dlers  never  die.'  Well,  I'm  ready 
•way." 

I  was  sitting  In  RelUy's  office  _„ 
floor  of  city  Hall,  an  office  flUe  I 
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flotsam  of  the  spectaculars  so  dear  to  his 
and  the  late  Mayor  Richard  Daley's  hearts. 
In  the  past  that  office  was  often  a  mad- 
house, especially  as  the  visit  of  an  astronaut 
or  a  particularly  famous  king  or  queen 
neared.  This  time  It  was  quiet,  subdued.  And 
so  was  the  crusty  old  colonel. 

"I  go  way  back,"  he  said.  "I  always  say  I 
was  on  the  reception  committee  to  meet  Mar- 
quette." 

Well,  he  doesn't  go  back  that  far.  but  he 
has  been  around  Chicago  since  the  1920s, 
and  It  was  as  director  of  special  events  for 
the  Century  of  Progress  In  1933  that  he  made 
his  mark  as  a  promoter. 

"The  whole  world  came  to  Chicago,"  he 
said.  "Actually,  we  referred  to  It  as  a  world's 
fair,  but  it  wasn't  really.  We  were  short  on 
royalty  and  short  on  foreign  exhibits.  Most 
of  the  buildings  were  built  by  commercial 
Investment.  They'd  build  these  villages — an 
English  Village,  a  French  Village,  an  Italian 
Village,  the  Streets  of  Paris. 

"Ah,  the  Streets  of  Paris.  The  French  never 
forgave  Chicago  for  that.  They  resented  It 
bitterly  that  she  should  try  to  capture  the 
streets  of  Paris." 
He  thought  for  a  minute,  then  chuckled. 
"The  Streets  of  Paris  became  known  all 
over  the  world.  Sally  started  there." 

Sally  of  course,  was  Sally  Rand,  the  fan 
dancer  who  made  herself  and  the  fair  leg- 
endary. 

"Sally  came  to  the  Century  of  Progress 
looking  for  a  Job.  She  was  a  little  girl  who 
discovered  herself,"  Reilly  said,  looking  a  bit 
dreamy. 

But  Sally  must  have  had  a  little  help  from 
a  certain  promoter  because  the  officials  run- 
ning the  fair  weren't  enthusiastic  about  her. 
"The  resented  the  publicity  she  received  " 
Reilly  said.  "And  It's  true  Sally  hardly  com- 
pared to  the  Hall  of  Science,  though  I  never 
had  a  phone  call  from  anyone  asking  me  to 
get  them  Into  the  Halls  of  Science,  but  I 
got  lots  from  people  who  wanted  to  catch 
Sally's  second  show. 

"She  was  not  without  rivals.  Faith  Bacon 
was  appearing  In  Hollywood,  one  of  the 
shows  there,  and  Faith  always  claimed  that 
she  had  Invented  the  fan  dance  for  Oeorge 
White's  scandals.  She  and  Sally  didn't  see 
eye  to  eye." 

During  the  two  years  of  the  fair.  Reilly  got 
In  the  habit  of  meeting  and  greeting  the 
famous,  everyone  from  Baron  de  Rothschild 
to  Father  Coughlln 

The  baron  managed  to  get  himself  Into  a 
ticklish  position  when  he  pcsed  helping  the 
Diving  Venus  adjust  her  tiny  costume.  "I 
think  he  was  a  bit  near  sighted."  Reilly  said. 
And  Father  Coughlln.  the  controversial 
radio  priest,  almost  got  a  number  of  his 
faithful  killed.  "The  women  were  throwing 
themselves  at  him,  under  the  wheels  of  the 
cars."  Reilly  said.  "It  was  unbelievable." 

After  the  Century  of  Progress.  Reilly 
worked  In  Arizona  for  a  while  and  then  be- 
came director  of  special  events  for  the  New 
York  World's  Pair.  He  served  in  the  Army 
In  World  War  n  and  ended  up  back  in  Chi- 
cago In  the  early  1950s. 

He  went  to  work  for  Daley  In  1955  and 
since  then  has  been  official  host  to  hundreds 
°'  fc^"'  '■*'*Sl"K  'rom  the  great-great- 
great-'^ndd&ughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  from  a  marlachi  band 
to  the  Queen  of  England. 

Ah,  yes,  the  Queen,  or  as  Reilly  calls  her 
"one  of  my  favorite  girls." 

Elizabeth  II  came  to  call  on  July  6,  1959, 
and  It  was  "the  most  magnificent  day  of  mv 
lifetime." 


also  very  fond  of  the  Queen  of  Iran,"  he  said. 
"She's  a  doll.  And  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Luxembourg,  the  mother  of  the  present  one. 
"Oh,  and  here's  one  I  really  fell  in  love 
with,"  he  said,  scanning  the  lists  of  visitors, 
"Her  Majesty  Frederlka,  Queen  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. Of  course,  she's  been  chased  out  of  the 
country  now.  but  I  remember  her  because  we 
became  very  friendly,  and  she  said.  "What's 
wrong  with  your  eye?" 

Reilly.  who  has  worn  a  black  patch  over 
one  eye  for  years  because  of  cataracts,  ex- 
plained this  to  the  queen.  "She  said  that  the 
king  had  had  his  eye  operated  on  and  that 
she  would  give  me  the  name  of  the  doctor 
and  I  must  go  to  him.  'He'll  restore  your 
vision,'  she  said." 

On  a  later  visit  she  asked  her  lady-ln -wait- 
ing If  she  had  given  Reilly  the  doctor's  ad- 
dress. ''When  she  said  she  couldn't  find  It, 
the  queen  said,  'Well,  you  know  it's  In  the 
baggage,  so  find  It.'  And  she  held  her  train 
for  30  minutes  so  she  could  get  the  name  and 
address  of  the  guy.  I'll  never  forget  her." 

He'll  also  never  forget  Konrad  Adenauer, 
the  chancellor  of  West  Germany,  "In  front 
of  the  Palmer  House  with  his  walking  stick, 
chasing  the  cameramen,  saying.  'You  spoil 
these  fellows.' " 

Nor  Prince  Philip  of  England,  "He  came 
back  several  times,"  Reilly  said.  "I  Hked  him 
better  when  he  was  accompanied  by  Her 
Majesty." 

Nor  "this  whole  string  of  astronauts  who 
were  really  polite,  nice  fellows.  You  know, 
the  mayor  and  I  thought  we  were  doing  a 
pretty  lousy  Job  with  the  youth,  with  in- 
spiring them  to  love  their  country  and  be 
proud  of  It. 

"We  thought  that  maybe  "these  fine  young 
men  could  give  them  something  to  pattern 
themselves  after.  Then  along  comes  Viet 
Nam,  and  the  youth,  they  all  looked  blank 
and  said.  'Who  me?"  " 

As  Reilly  reminisced,  he  happened  to  men- 
tion the  size  of  a  crowd  at  some  parade.  So  I 
asked  him  about  his  crowd  estimates — esti- 
mates that  many  observers  felt  came  straight 
from  the  old  promoter's  vivid  imagination. 

He  looked  at  me  slyly  and  guffawed.  "I  am 
blessed  with  a  power,"  he  said.  "And  I  al- 
ways say  to  anyone  who  doubts  me,  "Count 
them  yourself." " 

I  also  asked  him  what  his  favorite  event 
was,  in  addition  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit. 
"The  Venetian  Night."  he  said.  "T  love  the 
damn  thing.  It  marks  Chicago's  graduation 
Into  the  big  leagues.  It  put  us  Into  a  class 
with  other  cities  that  have  festivals  during 
the  summer  season." 

And  he  got  up  to  show  me  some  drawings 
of  floats  for  Venetian  Night  and^ptfotos  of 
daredevil  acts  that  will  perform  during  the 
Lakefront  Festival. 

"■"We  try  to  get  the  greatest  thrill  acts,  acts 
that  make  your  heart  Jump  Into  your 
throat."  he  said,  no  longer  sounding  so  sub- 
dued. ""You  can't  find  any  more  sensational 
acts  than  these.  They  can  top  anything 
that's  ever  been  done  anywhere  In  the  world. 
"You  know.  I  can't  stretch  It  out  to  believe 
I  can  be  around  when  Chicago  has  it?  next 
world's  fair.  But  there  is  a  date  that  could 
be  moved  In  on,  the  anniversary  of  the  1893 
fair. 

"They  should  put  together  a  commission 
of  younger  executives  to  start  working  on  it 
now,"  he  said,  getting  more  excited.  "And 
wherever  I  am,  I'll  come  staggering  back  for 
It." 


the  sixth 
with  the 


"I  don't  think  there  will  ever  be  another 
day  or  vUlt  like  that  one  because  royalty 
Isn't  able  to  do  the  things  they  did  then," 
Reilly  said.  "Their  countries  can't  afford  It. 
But  to  see  that  yacht  out  in  the  lake,  to  see 
her  come  to  shore  ...  ah  boy  .  .  ."■ 

There  were  others  Reilly  really  liked.  "I'm 


TRIS:    A  THREAT  TO  AMERICA'S 
CHILDREN 


TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  years,  Congress  has  enacted 
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a  number  of  laws  designed  to  protect 
unsuspecting  citizens  against  various 
substances  which  might  be  hazardous  to 
their  health.  Under  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  and  other  legislation 
of  this  kind,  it  is  imperative  that  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  act  swiftly  and  deci- 
sively whenever  a  potential  health  haz- 
ard is  detected.  Each  additional  day  of 
bureaucratic  delay  may  expose  thou- 
sands more  of  our  citizens  to  unneces- 
sary risk.  When  an  agency  fails  to  meet 
its  public  responsibility  in  this  regard, 
It  is  the  job  of  the  Congress  to  expose 
present  shortcomings  and  take  steps  to 
insure  that  the  public  will  be  better  pro- 
tected in  the  future. 

WHAT   IS  TRIS? 

The  past  year  constitutes  a  valid  case 
study  of  bureaucratic  inaction  with  re- 
gard to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission's  treatment  of  the  chemical 
additive  "TRIS."  TRIS  is  a  fiame-retard- 
ant  chemical  used  extensively  by  the 
textile  industry.  It  is  the  primary  flame- 
retardant  used  in  children's  sleepware  in 
order  to  meet  standards  promulgated  in 
1972  under  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
According  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  TRIS  is  regarded  "as  the 
only  commercially  significant  flame  re- 
tardant  additive  •  •  *  in  the  civilian 
marketplace. 

The  EPA  estimates  that  one-half  of  all 
children's  sleepwear  sold  in  the  United 
States  contains  TRIS.  Virtually  all  chil- 
dren's pajamas  which  are  made  from 
polyester,  acetate,  or  triacetate  fibers  are 
TRIS-treated.  As  many  as  45  million 
children  wear  sleepwear  which  contains 
TRIS  at  some  point  during  their  child- 
hood. 

THE  FIBST  SIGNS  OF  DANGER 

The  first  indication  that  TRIS  should 
be  viewed  with  suspicion  came  in  1973 
when  preliminary  tests  conducted  by  sci- 
entific researchers  in  California  and  New 
York  revealed  that  the  additive  caused 
mutations  in  human  cells.  According  to 
Prof.  Bruce  Ames  of  Berkeley,  there  is  a 
90-percent  correlation  between  sub- 
stances which  are  mutagenic  and  those 
which  are  carcinogenic.  Ames  noted  that 
TRIS  was  more  mutagenic  than  several 
known  human  carcinosrens,  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  TRIS  caused  cancer. 
Subseauent  tests  confirmed  the  prelimi- 
nary findings. 

While  the  mutagenicitv  of  TP.ts  was 
proved  bevond  disoute.  other  studies  in- 
dicated that  the  substance  cou'd  be  fb- 
sorbed  into  the  skin  of  persons  wearing 
TRIS-treated  garments.  TRTs  make-  uo 
close  to  10  percent  of  the  wpipht  nf  tpts 
treated  garments.  As  much  as  half  of 
that  is  called  surface  TRIS  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ames,  "is  susceotibie  to 
extraction  and  possible  absorption 
through  the  skin."  Other  .studies,  includ- 
ing one  conducted  bv  Michioran  fTio'T^j^al 
the  m^inufacturer  of  TRIS,  revealed  that 
TRIS  could  be  invested  through  the  com- 
mon infant  oractice  of  mouthing  or  suck- 
ing on  sleepwear. 

CITIZENS    PETITION    FOR    RELIEF 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  that  TRIS,  a 
potential  carcinogen,  was  being  absorbed 
or  ingested  by  millions  of  American 
children,  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  a  public  interest  group,  petitioned 


the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion to  take  corrective  action  on  March 
24,  1976.  That  petition,  filed  more  than  a 
year  ago,  recognized  that  the  actual  dan- 
ger of  TRIS  to  children,  while  strongly 
suspected,  had  not  yet  been  proven.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  petition  asked  the  CSPC 
to  require  that  garments  containing 
TRIS  be  labelled  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  chemical  and  to  advise  consumers 
to  wash  such  garments  at  least  three 
times  before  using.  Such  washing,  by 
eliminating  a  large  proportion  of  surface 
TRIS,  would  reduce  the  potential  dan- 
ger. The  petition  also  asked  that  CPSC 
to  establish  a  mechanism  for  testing 
TRIS  and  alternative  chemical  flame- 
retardants  more  fully  in  the  future. 

The  Commission  responded  immedi- 
ately to  the  petition,  stating  that  it  would 
be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  No  further  word  was  forth- 
coming for  the  next  7  months.  On 
October  20,  1976,  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  filed  a  request  for  expedited 
consideration  of  its  March  petition  on 
the  basis  of  the  continuing  risk  of  injury 
pcsed  by  TRIS  along  with  new  scientific 
evidence  of  the  chemical's  toxicity.  Two 
months  later,  the  Commission  replied 
that  it  was  still  studying  the  question. 
Nine  months  had  passed  without  any  ac- 
tion whatsoever  by  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  safeguarding  the  public. 

THE    NATIONAL   CANCES    INSTITUTn   SEP0RT3 

In  January  1977,  Dr.  Ames  reported  in 
Science  that — 

Bacterial  studies  s^owlne  that  TRIS  is  a 
mutagen  suggest  that  It  Is  likely  to  be  a 
carcinogen,  but  animal  studies  are  ne^e^sary 
for  more  conclusive  evidence. 

That  conclusive  evidence  was  forth- 
coming on  February  1,  1977,  when  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  released  the 
results  of  its  3-year  study  on  the  effects 
of  TRIS  on  laboratory  rats  and  mice.  The 
results  proved  that  TRIG  was,  in  fact, 
a  potent  carcinogen.  Some  of  the  specific 
results  follow:  52  percent  of  male  rats 
fed  TRIS  developed  kidney  cell  tumors 
compared  to  0  percent  in  the  control 
group;  45  percent  of  female  gjice  fed 
TRIS  developed  stomach  cell  tumors 
compared  to  4  percent  in  the  control 
group:  34  percent  of  female  mice  fed 
TRIS  developed  lung  tumors  as  com- 
pared to  7  percent  in  the  control  group; 
and  70  percent  of  female  mice  fed  TRIS 
developed  liver  cell  tunibi's  compared  to 
20  percent  in  the  control  group. 

In  summary,  both  male  and  female 
rats,  fed  TRIS  in  their  diets  daily, 
showed  a  statistically  significant  in- 
crease in  kidney  tumors.  Such  tumors 
have  rarely  been  observed  in  conti-ol 
animals.  Both  male  and  female  mice  fed 
TRIS  showed  increased  incidences  of 
tumors  at  multiple  sites. 

The  significance  of  these  laboratory 
test  findings  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
According  to  a  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  report  issued  in  1976 — 

"Demonstration  that  a  compound  is 
carcinogenic  in  animals  should,  there- 
fore, be  considered  evidence  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  carcinogenic  in  humans,  un- 
less there  is  strong  evidence  in  humans 
to  the  contrary. 

As   of  February    1,   1977,   the  CPSC 


knew   that  TRIS   posed   a   danger   to 
American  children. 

RESPONSE   TO    THE    NEW   EVIDENCE 

Armed  with  the  data  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  EDF  filed  a  second 
petition  with  the  Commission  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1977.  That  petition  called  for 
an  immediate  ban  on  TRIS-treated  gar- 
ments under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  as  an  "imminent  hazard  to 
the  public  health."  "Based  on  the  results 
of  the  NCI  Bioassay  Study,"  the  petition 
stated,  "TRIS  must  now  be  considered 
a  potent  carcinogen  and  a  carcinogenic 
risk  to  humans." 

EDF  noted  that  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  had  twice  upheld  actions  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
based  on  the  grounds  that  data  from  ani- 
mal experiments  indicating  carcino- 
genicity were  sufficient  to  support  a  find- 
ing of  imminent  hazard  to  human 
health.  If  TRIS  were  assumed  to  be  as 
carcinogenic  to  humans  as  it  is  to  rats, 
the  petition  observed,  a  1  to  8  percent  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  cancer  rate  would  be 
likely  to  result  from  its  continued  in- 
gestion by  infants.  If  skin  absorption  of 
TRIS,  along  with  direct  ingestion,  was 
also  considered,  the  incidence  of  cancer 
would  be  considerably  greater. 

Two  days  laters,  on  February  10,  the 
CPSC  issued  a  press  release  noting  that 
it  had  the  TRIS  matter  under  "highest 
priority  consideration."*  The  Commission 
stated  its  belief  that  "TRIS-treated  gar- 
ments already  in  use  and  having  been 
washed  several  times  present  little,  if 
any,  risk  to  consumers."  That  statement 
contradicted  an  observation  by  an  EPA 
official  in  the  January  1977  issue  of 
Science  that — 

Even  after  3  cycles  of  laundering  with 
detergent,  some  mutagenic  activity  was  still 
demonstrable. 

The  ^Commission  failed  to  identify 
those  garments  on  'the  market  which 
contained  TRIS,  suggesting  instead 
that— 

To  find  out  If  a  particular  children's 
sleepwear  garment  has  been  directly  treated 
with  TRIS,  consumers  should  contact  the 
manufacturers  directly. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  Commission  had 
still  taken  no  action  whatsoever  against 
TRIS.  On  March  23,  EDF  filed  suit 
against  tlie  Commission  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court  alleging  that  the  CPSC  had 
failed  to  act  on  its  petitions  "within  a 
reasonable  time"  as  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  The  suit  also 
charged  the  Commission  with  failing  to 
carry  out  its  responsibility  under  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  declare 
TRIS  a  hazardous  substance  and  take 
appropriate  action. 

WHAT   MUST   BE   DONE 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  sit  here  today, 
TRIS-treated  pajamas  remain  on  the 
shelves  of  department  stores  and  chil- 
dren's shops  throughout  the  Nation.  Un- 
suspecting parents  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing the  risks  they  needlessly  expose  their 
children  to  each  time  they  purchase  such 
a  garment.  Even  if  a  parent  knew  about 
the  hazards  of  TRIS,  he  or  she  has  no 
way  of  Icnowing  whether  a  particular 
garment  is  TRIS-treated  or  not. 

The  Commission  has  now  promised  to 
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reach  a  decision 
April  7.  Assuming  that  the 
carries  out  Its  obvious 
ban  TRIS-treated  sleepwe^ 
slon  will  come  many  mon  hs 
Several  steps  must  be  tal  en 
First,  the  sale  of  TRIS-trea^ed 
sleepwear   should   be 
TRIS-treated  garments  In 
consumers  or  retailers  shoxild 
chased  In  accordance  with 
of   the  Federal   Hazardous 
Act.    Third,    an 
should  be  broadcast'to  Uie 

Finally,    the    CPSC 
standards    for    testing 
TRIS.   Antlblaze    19.   .... 
Mobil  Chemical  Co.,  and 
manufactured  by  Apex  CheAi 
two  such  alternatives  which 
on  the  market  if  TRIS  is 

latter  additive  shares   

chemical  characteristics  and 
carcinogenic.  As  EDF's 
pointed  out— 
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It  makes  no  sens*  for  the 
ban  TRIS  while  permitting  it 
by    untested    but    chemically 
pounds  which  may  pose  a  comdarable 
hazard  to  children. 
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Dr.  Ames  added: 

The  xis©  of  an  untested  chemical 
additive  to  pajamas  is 
of  the  enormous  possible  risks 


as  an 
unacceptable  in  view 


h  is 


Extension  testing  must  be 
In  order  to  prevent  a 
TRIS  debacle. 

There  is  no  longer  any 
TRIS   treatment   constitutes 
ment.  The  American  public  h 
treated  by  the  Commission' 
act  swiftly  and  decisively 
dangerous  additive.  On  Mo* 
the  Government  Operations 
tee  on  Commerce,  Consumer 
tary  Affairs,  on  which  I  serve 
hearing  to  investigate  the  ( 
CPSC  with  regard  to  TRIS 
EDP  petition  was  filed  mo 
months  ago.  I  look  forward  to 
Commission  explanation  of  1 
ness  in  acting  to  protect  the 
to  the  issuance  of  a  ban 
April  7. 
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man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  _ 
Senate  has  had  a  functioning 
to  oversee   the   intelligence 
since  the  middle  of  last  year 
has  none. 

The  present  arrangement 
very  few  either  In  the  House 
ecutive. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Pr^ident 
cently  complained  that  too  ...„. 
in  the  legislative  branch  hav; 
the  most  sensitive  Informatioi 
rent  law  requires  that  seven 
be  notified  about  convert 

On  the  other  hand,  there 
staffed  House  body  whose  sol  s 
bUlty  is  the  continuing  oversight 
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Intelligence  activities — not  Just  to  check 
on  covert  operations,  but  also  to  check 
for  the  inefficiencies  and  duplication  that 
are  endemic  because  the  intelligence  ef- 
fort is  scattered  over  several  executive 
agencies. 

Today,  along  with  59  other  Members. 
I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  to  set  up 
a  House  Intelligence  Committee.  The 
resolution  is  identical  to  the  one  which 
set  up  the  Senate  committee  with  the 
exception  of  technical  changes  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
membership  provisions. 

Let  me  describe  the  major  provisions 
one  by  one. 

First,  the  membership  provision.  Under 
the  resolution  the  committee  would  have 
a  revolving  membership  like  the  Budget 
Committee.  No  member  could  serve  long- 
er than  three  terms  out  of  any  consecu- 
tive five,  nils  is  similar  to  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee  and  meets  the  con- 
cerns of  those  who  feel  a  permanent 
membership  is  more  likely  to  become  a 
captive  of  the  intelligence  agencies  un- 
able to  exercise  its  oversight  functions. 
Service  would  be  an  additional  commit- 
tee assignment  with  one-third  of  the 
membership  coming  from  Armed  Serv- 
ices, one-third  from  International  Rela- 
tions and  the  remainder  from  the  other 
standing  committees.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter more  than  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship wou'd  change  each  Congress. 

Second.  decla«!sification  procedures. 
The  committee  may  not  declassify  any 
Information  over  the  objection  of  the 
President.  But  the  committee  may  refer 
any  document  it  thinks  ought  to  be  de- 
classifled  over  the  objection  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  full  House.  This  provision 
Is  the  same  provision  which  the  Senate 
has. 

Third,  the  power  of  authorization. 
The  key  to  the  committee's  authority — 
as  it  is  to  all  congressional  committees — 
will  be  the  power  to  handle  authorizing 
legislation  each  year  for  all  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  for  the  intelligence 
activities  of  other  agencies.  Incidentally, 
the  Senate  committee  is  now  working 
on  an  authorization  bill  and,  unless  we 
act  quickly  to  set  un  a  counterpart  com- 
mittee, the  Hou.'se  will  have  no  clear  way 
to  handle  the  bill. 

The  authorization  power  ties  In  di- 
rectly with  the  fourth  provision,  dealing 
with  covert  operations.  The  committee 
will  not  have  veto  power  over  covert  op- 
erations, but  the  resolution  declares  it 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  House — as  it  Is 
already  the  sense  of  the  Senate — that 
the  CTA  notify  the  committee  in  advance 
of  any  planned  covert  operations.  The 
committee  can  then  take  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  objections  or  reservations  it 
may  have. 

As  a  la.st  resort,  tlie  committee  can  cut 
off  funds.  The  power  of  the  purse  in- 
sures that  the  CIA  is  responsive  to  the 
committee's  calls  for  information.  The 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies  will 
know  that  if  the  committee's  questions 
are  .lot  answered  in  full,  their  budgets 
are  liable  to  suffer. 

The  fifth  principal  provision  deals 
with  jurisdiction.  The  committee  would 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  CIA 


and  would  share  jurisdiction  over  other 
intelligence  activities  with  existing 
standing  committees  should  they  wish  to 
exercise  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  consciously 
drafted  this  legislation  as  a  virtual  car- 
bon copy  of  the  resolution  establishing 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  The 
reason  for  this  was  simple;  after  the  ex- 
perience of  a  year  ago  with  the  Pike 
committee  report,  some  Members  have 
understandably  shied  away  from  the 
idea  of  a  permanent  committee. 

One  of  the  problems  the  Pike  com- 
mittee had  was  the  fact  that  It  was  a 
temporary  committee.  It  faced  a  dead- 
line. The  administration  of  that  time 
realized  that.  And  those  of  us  who  sen'ed 
on  the  Pike  committee  found  out  quickly 
that  we  were  being  strung  out.  Delays 
that  would  not  matter  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee cast  a  dark  shadow  over  a  select 
committee  watching  the  clock  click 
down.  It  was  this  deadline  which  led  to 
the  final  confrontation  with  the  Ford 
administration,  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee to  declassify  Information  over  Mr. 
Ford's  objection,  and  the  decision  of  the 
House  to  classify  the  Pike  report  itself. 
The  Senate  has  had  a  permanent  In- 
telligence Committee  for  almost  a  year 
now.  I  used  the  Senate  resolution  as  the 
basis  for  the  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  to  underscore  the  fact  that  a 
standing  committee  on  intelligence  can 
operate  effectively  and  quietly. 

Last  Tuesday,  Tom  Wicker  wrote  a 
column  In  the  New  York  Times  in  which 
he  put  together  a  tentative  scorecard 
based  on  the  Senate  committee's  opera- 
tions of  almost  a  year.  Without  objection. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this  column 
entitled,  "Oversight:  Good  News  and 
Bad,"  from  the  March  29  New  York 
Times: 

Oversight:  Good  News  and  Bad 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — Recent  Inquiries  about  the 

new  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  produced, 

among  other  perhaps   significant  responses, 

the  following: 

Prom  a  member  of  the  committee:  "Just  a 
few  minutes  ago,  I  was  checking  over  $100,- 
000  items  in  the  line-item  budget  of  the 
[Central  Intelligence  Agency).  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  we'll  even  be  able  to  trace  the 
money  In  the  director's  contingency  fund, 
and  that's  where  the  dirty  work's  been  done." 
Prom  a  member  of  the  staff:  The  commit- 
tee soon  wUl  hold  public  hearings,  not  on 
the  C.I.A.  budget  Itself  but  on  how  much  of 
the  C.I.A.  budget  should  be  made  public. 

Prom  another  member  of  the  committee: 
"If  [the  C.I.A.1  wanted  to  hold  anything 
back  from  us,  I'd  have  thought  the  stuff 
they're  telling  us  was  the  kind  of  thing 
they'd  be  holding  back." 

Prom  a  Senator  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee: "I  proposed  (George J  McOovern  to 
the  Steering  Committee  for  an  opening  they 
had  on  the  Intelligence  Committee.  They 
said  they'd  have  to  talk  it  over,  there  had 
to  be  balance  on  the  committee,  and  so 
forth.  The  next  day  they  came  back  with 
(Daniel  Patrick]  Moynlhan's  name  penciled 
in.  He's  a  freshman,  he's  more  nuinageable." 
So  there's  good  news  and  bad  news.  There 
Is  an  Intelligence  Oversight  Committee,  It  is 
functioning,  perhaps  effectively — but  It  may 
be  too  cautious,  too  "manageable."  and  al- 
ready In  danger  of  the  same  fate  that  over- 
took   ell    previous    oversight    efforts.    Close 
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observers  and  some  members  fear  It  could 
end  up  more  nearly  protecting  C.I.A.  Interest 
against  the  public  than  the  public  Interest 
against  the  C.I  .A. 

Here  Is  a  tentative  scorecard,  based  on  the 
record  so  far: 

THE    GOOD     NEWS 

The  C.I.A.  is  keeping  the  committee  fully 
informed — as  far  as  members  know — of  Its 
covert  actions  abroad,  and  several  of  the 
more  "militant"  members  of  the  committee 
believe  this  is  limiting  the  agency's  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  riskiest  and  least  de- 
fensible operations — the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
ernment, for  example,  or  the  assassination 
of  a  foreign  leader. 

Covert  operations  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee have  first  been  authorized  by  President 
Carter;  If  the  committee  disapproves,  mem- 
bers can  first  take  the  issue  to  Mr.  Carter, 
then  If  necessary  to  an  executive  session  of 
the  Seuate  (from  which  the  facts  would  be 
certain  to  leak  out) . 

The  committee  Is  getting  Itself  organized 
lor  the  Job;  for  example,  Senator  Robert 
Morgan  of  North  Carolina,  a  former  Attorney 
General  of  that  state,  is  heading  an  Investi- 
gations subcommittee  that  may  soon  bs  able 
to  spot-check  C.I.A.  reports  on  covert  opera- 
tions. 

The  C.I.A.  budget  is  getting  the  kind  of 
scrutiny  It  never  had  had  before — another 
likely  Inhibition  on  its  ability  to  get  Into 
such  costly  and  controversial  operations  as 
the  botched  retrieval  of  the  Glomar  Express. 

The  committee  has  apparently  made  a 
start  on  drafting  charters  for  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  In  an  attempt  to  control  their 
activities  and  protect  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans— new  and  more  restrictive  charters  for 
the  C.I.A.  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation; the  first  charter  ever  for  the  va'^t, 
communications-centered  National  Security 
Agency,  and  perhaos  an  overall  charter  gov- 
erning the  entire  "Intelligence  community." 

THE     BAD     NEWS 

The  committee's  organizing  efforts  are 
moving  too  slowly  and  there  has  been  too 
little  attendance  at  meetings  and  too  little 
rank-and-file  Interest  In  the  committee's 
work. 

This  Is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  handicap 
because  there's  no  political  "payoff"  for 
members — quite  the  opposite;  secrecy  means 
they  can  claim  little  credit  for  accomplish- 
ment and  must  run  the  risk  of  being  blamed 
for  any  "leaks";  members  might  also  be  criti- 
cized If  they  approved  some  CIA  operation 
that  later  went  wrong. 

Some  members,  including  Chairman  Dan- 
iel Inouye,  are  reported  to  have  been  affected 
by  what  Daniel  Ellsberg  once  called  "the 
secret  honeydew"  of  classified  Information, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  committee 
may  already  be  showing  a  tendency  to  be 
"persuaded"  by  the  C.I.A.— In  Iti  defense,  for 
example,  of  secret  payments  to  King  Hussein. 

Two  senior  members  of  the  Church  com- 
mittee, who«e  Intelligence  Investigations  in 
1975  and  197S  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  said  flatly  they 
believed  It  already  had  been  "co-ooted"  by 
the  C.I.A.  A  member  said  the  committee  now 
"feels  comfortable"  with  the  C.I.A.,  which 
is  hardly  the  point. 

As  for  legislative  possibilities,  the  news 
from  the  committee  is  disturbing  enough  to 
require  another  article. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  'T3ad  news" 
as  listed  by  Wicker.  The  problem  of  poor 
attendance,  for  example,  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  Senate  problem  since  Senators 
are  spread  more  thinly. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  of  life  that  there 
is  no  political  payoff  as  an  incentive  for 
active  membership  on  the  committee. 


That  is  simply  the  nature  of  the  beast. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  things 
that  all  of  us  do  here  in  Congi-ess  for 
which  there  Is  no  political  payoff. 

The  last  two  items  of  bad  news  are 
variations  on  the  single  theme — the  fear 
that  the  committee  will  be  seduced  by 
the  inteUigence  community.  This  really 
depends  on  the  committee  membership. 
I  am  sure  there  will  always  be  members 
who  are  relatively  uncritical  of  the 
agency  they  are  overseeing.  That  is  not 
unique  to  an  intelligence  committee,  as 
we  all  know  from  our  own  experiences. 

Let  me  be  quite  frank  and  state  there 
are  some  potential  problems  with  the  res- 
olution I  have  introduced  today.  Spe- 
cifically, I  see  two  areas  not  fully  covered 
by  my  resolution  which  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee may  want  to  address. 

The  first  concern  is  House  rule  XI  2 
(e)  (2)  which  states: 

All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  ...  be  the  property 
of  the  House  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  access  thereto. 

A  standing  committee  could  presum- 
ably make  highly  restrictive  rules  gov- 
erning access — for  example,  classified 
data  must  be  read  on  the  committee 
premises  only,  no  notes  may  be  taken, 
every  page  looked  at  must  be  individ- 
ually logged — that  would  adequately 
prevent  abuse.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
rule  XI  2(e)  (2)  would  remain  on  the 
books  imqualified  would  provide  the  kind 
of  red  flag  that  critics  of  Congress  could 
wave.  We  ought  to  consider  amending 
the  rule  in  this  resolution  setting  up  an 
intelligence  committee — not  because 
Members  cannot  be  trusted,  but  simply 
to  remove  a  potential  focal  point  for 
criticism.  There  is  precedent  in  the  ex- 
emption to  this  rule  granted  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  earlier  this  year. 

A  second  concern  is  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  requires  the  President  to  ap- 
prove CIA  operations  "and  report,  in  a 
timely  fashion,  a  description  and  scope 
of  such  operation  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  including 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives." 

President  Carter  has  complained  that 
too  many  people  in  Congress  have  access 
to  information  on  covert  operations  and 
has  said  repeatedly  that  the  Executive 
must  report  to  too  many  committees. 
Hughes-Ryan  is  interpreted  as  requiring 
reporting  to  seven  committees  in  Con- 
gress— the  two  Appropriations,  two 
Armed  Services,  two  International  Rela- 
tions, and  Senate  Intelligence. 

A  new  House  Intelligence  Committee 
will  bring  the  total  to  eight  and  is  likely 
to  take  some  fire  for  just  that  reason.  We 
cannot  amend  Hughes-Ryan  when  we 
set  up  a  committee  by  resolution.  But 
the  resolution  could  contain  a  clause 
defining  Hughes-Ryan's  reference  to 
"appropriate  committees"  as  meaning 
the  Intelligence  Committee  in  the  House, 
plus  International  Relations  which  is 
named  in  the  statute. 

With  a  House  resolution,  we  cannot 


affect  either  the  Senate  reporting  struc- 
ture or  the  committees  named  in  the 
statute.  We  can  reduce  the  number  of 
committees  being  reported  to  six.  A  fur- 
ther reduction  would  require  a  Senate 
resolution  or  a  statutory  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  House  will 
move  quickly  to  establish  a  standing 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  In  a  matter 
of  weeks  the  Senate  will  have  voted  an 
intelligence  authorization  bill  for  the 
first  time.  It  will  authorize  funds  for  in- 
telligence activities  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Defense  Department,  Justice  De- 
partment, Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  assorted  other 
agencies.  Where  are  we  going  to  send 
this  bill?  I  hope  we  will  act  soon  so  there 
is  some  committee  on  this  side  of  the 
Hill  that  can  act  on  the  bill. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ESTABLISH  INDEPENDENT  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Sen- 
ator Church,  21  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  an  independent  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  reason  for 
this  legislation  is  well  stated  in  its  dec- 
laration of  purpose: 

The  magnitude  of  these  (retirement  and 
health)  social  Insurance  programs  and  of 
the  supplemental  security  Income  program — 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  people  affected 
by  them,  the  volume  of  Income  and  ex- 
penditures, the  number  of  persons  engaged 
In  their  operation,  the  nationwide  network 
of  local  offices,  and  the  complexity  of  these 
huge  operations — dem.inds  the  utmost  In 
skillful,  nonpolitlcal  administration.  To  help 
assure  such  administration  and  continticusly 
high  levels  of  service  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
and  contributors  to  the  program,  thV  .\ct 
constitutes  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion as  an  Independent  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  responsible  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  takes  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  with  its 
$115  billion  in  program  expenditures,  out 
from  under  the  shadow  of  HEW  and  es- 
tablishes it  as  a  highly  visible  indepen- 
dent agency  reporting  directly  to  the 
President.  The  bill  creates  a  three-per- 
son board  to  deal  with  major  policy 
questions  and  an  executive  director  in 
charge  of  day-to-day  operations.  The  bill 
in  no  way  changes  any  individual's 
benefits  or  rights  to  oenefits  under  exist- 
ing and  future  social  security  programs. 
The  legislation  is  striclty  limited  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  delivery  of 
services  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

Secretary  Califano  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  recent  announcements  indicating 
an  effort  to  reorganize,  streamline,  and 
improve  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
As  I  understand  his  proposals,  medicare 
would  be  pulled  out  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration,  but  the  Federal  role 
in  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
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children  program  would  be 
clal  Security.  In  view  of 
underway  to  reform  the  we_ 
In  light  of  efforts  to  federa 
fare  system,  this  may  mear 
Security  will  come  to  play  j , 
In  the  dav-to-dav  operation  i 
tion's  welfare  programs. 

The  present  structure  of  _ 
a  mess  that  I  believe  that  thi 
reorganization  efforts  will 
portant  opportunity  for  u. 
the  Department  should  be 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  .„ 
duclng  today  will  contribute 
bate. 

Personally,  I  am  very  .^^ 
ing  any  major  new  progran^ 
ready  overwhelming  duties 
Security  Administration.  Sc 
has  one  basic,  vital  Job  to 
for  the  retirement  income  __. 
surance  needs  of  the  Natlofi 
and  disabled  workers  and 
It  used  to  do  that  Job  very, 
the  advent  of  new  programs, 
lar   the   supplemental 
program  for  the  aged,  blln( 
abled,  has  changed  the  mis  .„ 
Social  Security  Admlnistratl  >n 
duced  Its  efficiency  and 
personally  would  oppose  add^? 
welfare  program  such  as  ._ 
of  the  SSI  welfare  workload 

ing  the  Social  Security 

During  the  94th  Congress, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
sight-  Subcommittee.  During 
gress.  we  held  12  separate 
the  operation  of  the  SSI 
these  hearings,  I  am  convinded 
new  programs  should  be  give  i 
Security  at  this  time— it  Is 
properly   administer   the 
which  was  enacted  in  1972.  _ 
mv  experience  at  the  OversigiTt 
mlttee.  I  believe  that  the 

Administration  should  be 

the  bureaucratic  confusion  of 
given  Its  own  Independent 
hearings  held  bv  the  Overslgh  t 
mlttee  during  the  94th  Congri 
long  argument  for  the  passage 
we  are  Introducing  today. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few 

highlight  some  of  the  

hearings  which,  first,  argue 
ther  welfare   programs  being 
social  security,  and  second,  foi 
tion  of  an  independent  Social 
Administration  separate  from 
First,  when  SSI  was  given 
Security  to  administer,  it 
significant  increase  in  the 
the  regular  retirement   and 

programs  administered  by 

rity.  Prior  to  SSI,  about  1  case 
an  error  which  affected  the 
being  received  by  the  retiree  ( 
worker.  After  SSI.  the  error 
up  to  8  percent  of  all  cases 
In  12.  In  addition,  one  out  of 
social  security  cases  now  has  _ 
of  clerical  error  which  may  oi 
affect  the  benefit  payment  leve 
in  error  rate  can  be  directly  at- 
to  the  workload  pressure  placet 
Security  by  the  S^I  program 
In  addition,  the  quality  of 
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Ice  given  to  our  Nation's  retirees  declined 
with  the  advent  of  the  SSI  workload.  On 
September  17.  1976.  at  our  New  York 
City  field  hearings,  the  president  of  the 
New  York -New  Jersey  Council  of  Social 
Security  District  Office  Employees  testi- 
fied: 

The  tremendous  backlog  and  ongoing 
workload  of  SSI  redeterminations  has  had 
an  adverse  affect  on  maintaining  the  level  of 
service  customarily  provided  by  SSA  em- 
ployees to  beneficiaries  of  the  social  security 
program. 

Waiting  times  have  steadily  Increased  at 
all  offices  to  the  point  where  3-  to  4-hour 
waits  are  common.  The  pressures  to  Inter- 
view such  larpe  numbers  of  people  each  day 
have  forced  employees  to  rush  through  one 
interview  so  they  could  get  to  the  next  one. 
This  continuous  day-to-day  pressure  has  re- 
sulted In  an  increase  In  errors  and  has 
seriously  lowered  the  morale  of  the  em- 
ployees. 
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Followlng  Is  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  Just  received  from  a  social  sccu- 
rity  employee  in  Philadelphia: 

Point  8— The  single  most  serious  problem 
facing  SSA  Is  the  Inability  to  give  SSA(RSI) 
claimants  the  Immediate,  effective  attention 
they  most  certainly  deserve.  Take  for  in- 
stance before  the  commencement  of  SSI.  A 
claimant  filing  for  retirement  under  RSI 
would  have  his  claim  filed,  processed  and  re- 
ceiving checks  In  approximately  six— seven 
weeks  the  most.  Even  a  medicare  card  would 
be  generated  at  the  appropriate  time.  NOT 
NOW.  With  SSI  Claimants  utilizing  the  SS 
employees  time,  checks  are  now  received  in 
approximately  10-12  weeks  and  sometimes 
longer. 

An  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Emoloyees  local  president  from 
Nebraska  wrote  me.  stating: 

6.  SSI  has  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  other  S.S.A.  programs.  The  claim- 
ants  require  more  ttme.  the  Interviews  are 
longer,  the  constant  mobUIty  of  the  claim- 
ants. Innumerable  events  which  keep  chang- 
ing paymenu  such  as  moving  to  another's 
home,  into  a  nursing  home.  Inheriting  some 
money,  winning  at  Bingo  or  the  race  track 
selling  a  resource,  all  these  Innocuous  events 
create  a  chain  of  administrative  events 

6.  Most  employees  believe  S.S.A  should  not 
be  burdened  with  any  more  multlmllllon 
beneficiary  programs  to  administer  SSJl 
has  reached  a  saturation  point,  and  Is  spread 
far  too  thin  as  It  U.  The  public  expects  more 
Is  more  demanding,  questions  the  explana- 
tions of  the  laws  and  are  susdIcIous  and 
alienated  by  bigness  and  big  bureaucracies  It 
Is  lnipo«slb!e  to  be  all  things  to  all  people 
and  do  It  efficiently. 

Second.  whUe  I  do  not  believe  Social 
Security  should  be  given  any  major  new 
programs  to  administer.  I  also  believe  our 
hearings  show  that  if  Social  Security  had 
been  an  independent  agency,  free  of 
HEW,  and  able  to  speak  directly  to  the 
President,  the  problems  which  marred 
the  startup  of  SSI  and  which  still  plague 
the  Administration  could  have  been 
avoided.  As  employee  union  witnesses 
testified  at  our  New  York  hearing  last 
September: 

Politically,  the  decisions  of  the  Nixon/ 
Pord  Administration's  office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion have  seriously  disrupted  all  national 
planning  regarding  staffing  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration.  Rather  than  authorize 
the  number  of  full-time  career  employees 
outlined   In   the  budget  requests  made  by 


S.S.A.  to  the  office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. S.S.A.  Management  was  given  minimal 
permanent  staffing  and  blanketed  with  tem- 
porarj-,  term,  and  part-time  employees  as  a 
solution.  It  Is  our  belief  that  as  a  part  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  Social  Security  Manage- 
ment  officials  willingly  tempered  their  man- 
power requests  and  projections  to  suit  the 
phUosophy  of  the  Administration. 

This  same  management  was  aware  that 
restrictions  Imposed  by  the  last  two  adminis- 
trations kept  staffing  at  levels  Insufficient  to 
deal  with  the  masslveness  of  the  new  S.SJ 
legislation.  We  feel  they  failed  to  make  this 
case  on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  As 
the  result  of  this,  chaos  ensued. 

Some  of  the  strongest  testimony  I  have 
heard  In  support  of  an  independent  So- 
cial Security  Administration  came  from 
former  Commissioner  Robert  Ball — now 
scholar  in  residence.  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — who  compared  the  startup 
of  medicare  with  the  startup  of  the  SSI 
program: 

Mr.  Ball.  Equally  Important,  there  was  not 
the  kind  of  a  delegation  of  authority  that  Is 
needed  to  get  a  mammoth  Job  like  this  done 
In  a  short  time. 

If  I  can  emphasize  one  thing.  It  Is  this 
point  about  putting  in  a  new  program,  about 
the  need  to  put  somebody  fully  in  charge  and 
hold  him  responsible. 

In  1965  when  SSA  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  up  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, SSA  was  fuUy  In  charge  and  had  the 
complete  support  and  help  of  aU  parts  of 
government,  all  of  the  executive  branch, 
budget,  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  so 
on. 

This  time  In  the  Implementation  of  SSI, 
and  I  was  Just  there  long  enough  to  be  able 
to  know  about  come  of  this  and  observe  the 
rest,  levels  of  administration  above  SSA  were 
slow  to  supply  sufficient  manpower  for  the 
new  program  and  slow  to  approve  needed 
computer  capacity. 
Mr.  VAmK.  What  agencies  were  involved? 
Mr.  Ball.  You  had  to  go  through  HEW  Jus- 
tification for  additional  manpower  as  a  step 
toward  getting  approval  In  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  so  that  you  could  be 
delayed  for  months  and  were.  This  was  a 
period  when  the  Government  was  generally 
holding  down  manpower  very  strictly.  I  want 
to  be  completely  fair  on  this,  originally  there 
was  a  good  block  of  manpower  given  to  so- 
cial security  for  this.  It  was  recognized  and 
when  they  came  back  to  get  more,  that  !s 
when  the  real  delay  set  In.  The  same  with 
computer  capacity. 

I  am  not  arguing  if  you  had  6  years  you 
could  not  flgin-e  out  a  way  to  use  SSA's  exist- 
ing computer  capacity,  but  in  the  timeframe 
Involved  there  needed  to  be  additional  com- 
puter capacity.  That  was  held. 
That  did  not  happen  In  medicare. 
Another  point,  in  the  same  vein,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  that  detailed  review  of  policy  Issues 
at  staff  levels  above  SSa  also  made  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  agency  to  respond  quickly  to 
Implementation  Issues  as  they  arose. 

I  Just  want  to  summarize  that  point  by 
saying  In  big,  new  programs,  medicare  and 
SSI  or  If  we  are  going  to  have  national  health 
Insurance  and  welfare  reform,  there  is  no 
way  to  make  these  things  work  well  until  the 
usual  levels  of  bureaucratic  clearance  give 
way  to  a  full  delegation.  There  Is  Just  no 
time  for  passing  aU  that  paper  back  and 
forth.  The  need  for  complete  delegation  was 
recognized  In  medicare,  but  not  SSI. 

I  believe  we  should  forever  free  social 
security  from  the  type  of  bureaucratic 
delays  and  lack  of  top-HEW,  top-OMB 
support  which  created  the  SSI  disaster. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  which  Senator 
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Church  and  I  are  introducing  today  will 
achieve  that  piu-pose.  I  hope  that  during 
the  coming  months  of  discussion  on  re- 
organization that  we  will  be  able  to  en- 
act this  legislation. 


IMPACT  AID 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mi-.  Dicks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will  in- 
crease .the  appropriation  for  Federal  im- 
pact and"  to  schools  from  the  $370  million 
requested  in  the  President's  budget  to 
the  $830  million  needed  to  assist  school 
districts  financially  burdened  as  a  result 
of  Federal  activities.  Last  year's  appro- 
priation was  $768  million.  The  table 
below  compares  the  1977  grant  to  schools 
in  my  district  with  the  amounts  that 
would  be  made  available  under  President 
Carter's  budget  and  under  the  $830  mil- 
lion appropriation  needed  to  fulfill  con- 
gressional Intent  of  Public  Law  81-874: 

COMPARISON  OF  BUDGETED  AND  PROPOSED  FISCAL 
YEAR  1978  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  IMPACT 
AID  P.L.  81-874  (ESTIMATED) 


Budgeted  Needed 

Impact  «ld $370,000,000    $830,000,000 

King  County: 
Federal   wty „  ..  g.ooo  130,000 

Kf.1    r"    '.  •■ -"• '28,500  228,500 

Kitsap  County: 

North  KItMp  400 88,900  339  500 

Bremerton        120.30O  884, SCO 

Central     Kitsap 427.900  1,129.000 

Bambridge    Island 11,000  53  500 

South   Kitsap 11,800  779,000 

Pierce  County: 

C'o""    P»[!i 3.546,500  4,339,000 

Franklin    Pierce (i)  248.500 

Peninsula         _  (i)  95  goo 

University    Place (■)  110,500 

!;'?,">""•  ■-.• 15,900  39.500 

Steilacoom  17,500  121500 

JiSHI*  " 1*800  702,500 

"""•'  P)  376.500 

Total  4,391,100  9,577,000 

>  None. 

The  table  above  illustrates  the  fiscal 
impact  of  the  program  cuts.  The  schools 
in  my  district  need  Federal  impact  aid  to 
provide  basic  education  to  the  children 
of  Federal  employees.  The  President's 
budget  limits  this  aid  to  schools  to  only 
those  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  and  have  a  parent  on  active 
duty  In  the  services,  or  who  reside  on 
Federal  property  and  have  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  situated  in 
the  same  State  as  the  school  district  or 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of 
the  district.  Payments  to  schools  for  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  Federal  property  or 
reside  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property,  or  have  a  parent  on  active  duty 
in  the  services  are  not  allowed. 

The  results  of  these  proposed  cuts  in 
Federal  Impact  aid  wiU  be  a  lowering  of 
the  quality  of  education  for  all  children 
in  school  districts  impacted  by  Federal 
activities.  Sources  of  revenue  other  than 
Federal  impact  aid  are  often  limited,  and 
in  some  school  districts  nonexistent.  In 
my  district,  the  people  support  the 
schools  with  their  property  taxes.  The 
economy  is  dominated  by  the  Federal 


Government,  an  employer  which  does 
not  contribute  to  the  tax  base.  The  peo- 
ple have  accepted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  place  these  military 
installations  and  Federal  agencies  in 
their  communities.  In  return,  they  should 
not  be  asked  to  lower  the  quality  of  their 
children's  education,  for  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  President's  request  for  im- 
pact aid,  the  quality  of  education  in  these 
communities  will  deteriorate  immedi- 
ately. I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  support  an 
increase  in  Federal  impact  aid. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  may  not  be  able  to  be  present  during 
the  entire  time  the  House  meets  today 
and  will  have  to  pair  any  votes  that  I 
may  miss.  I  will  have  to  leave,  because 
of  a  longstanding  commitment  to  be  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Tri-County  United  Way  in  Harris- 
burg.  This  organization  funds  more  than 
40  social  agencies  serving  the  communi- 
ties and  the  people  of  Perry,  Dauphin, 
and  Cumberland  Counties.  I  look  for- 
ward to  helping  them  in  any  way  I  can  to 
continue  their  vital  programs. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  CHILD 
PORNOGRAPHY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  reintroduce  a  bill,  along 
with  Mr.  KiLDEE,  regarding  the  use  of 
children  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  pornographic  materials.  With  to- 
day's additional  cosponsors,  there  are 
now  104  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
joined  together — nearly  one-quarter  of 
this  legislative  body  representing  70  per- 
cent of  the  States  of  the  Union— In  the 
battle  against  this  Incredibly  virulent 
form  of  abuse  of  America's  children. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  Is  nation- 
wide; the  reality  of  what  is  being  done  to 
these  children  almost  defiles  description. 
The  current  Issue  of  Time  magazine, 
April  4.  1977,  page  55.  has  published  a 
brief  article  which  details  some  of  the 
case  histories  of  this  sexual  exploitation 
and  abuse  of  children.  I  personally  find 
it  diflBcult  to  believe  that  such  perversity 
and  ciJlousness  could  be  directed  toward 
a  young  child  who  Is  unable  to  under- 
stand either  the  act  itself  or  the  lifelong 
effects  it  will  have  on  his  or  her  emo- 
tional development.  Yet  the  reality  exists, 
£ind  the  article,  which  I  herewith  include 
for  the  Record,  only  touches  on  the  sur- 
face of  those  cases  which  are  printable. 

Yet  there  is  no  Federal  law,  specifically 
prohibiting  the  use  of  children  in  por- 
nography. 

Our  legislation  Is  currently  before  Mr. 
RoDiNo's  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law,  and  Mr.  Brademas' 
Subcommittee     on     Select     Education, 


awaiting  public  hearings  and  testimony 
on  this  most  odious  and  repulsive  form 
of  pornography.  One  hundred  and  four 
cosponsors  strongly  urge  the  chairmen  to 
schedule  hearings  at  an  early  date: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit  the  sexual 
exploitation  of  children  and  the  transpor- 
tation and  dissemination  of  photographs 
or  films  depleting  such  exploitation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Exploitation 
Prevention  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  "Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act"  (P.L.  93-247,  88  Stat.  4)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"SEXUAL  EXPLOrTATION  OF  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  8.  Sexual  abuse  of  children: 
"(a)  Any  Individual  who  causes  or  know- 
ingly permits  a  child  to  engage  In  a  prohib- 
ited sexual  act  or  In  the  simulation  of  such 
an  ait  shall  be  punished  as  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  If  such  individual  knows,  has 
reason  to  know,  or  intends — 

"(1)  that  such  act  may  be  photographed 
or  filmed;  and 

"(2)  that  any  photograph  or  film  depicting 
such  act  may  be  transported,  shipped,  or 
mailed  through  Interstate  commerce  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  may  atTect  Interstate  com- 
merce or  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  Any  individual  who  photographs  or 
films  a  child  engaging  in  a  prohibited  sexual 
act  or  in  the  simulation  of  such  an  act  shall 
be  punished  as  prohibited  under  subsection 
(c)  if  such  individual  knows,  has  reason  to 
know,  or  intends  that  any  photograph  or  film 
made  by  such  Individual  depicting  such  act 
may  be  transported,  shipped,  or  rnalled 
through  Interstate  commerce  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  may  affect  interstate  conmierce  or 
foreign  commerce. 

"(c)  Any  individual  who  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  9.  Transportation  and  dissemination 
of  certain  photographs  and  films: 

"(a)  Any  individual  who — 

"(1)  knowingly  transports,  ships,  or  malls 
through,  or  In  such  a  manner  as  to  affect. 
Interstate  commerce  or  foreign  commerce 
any  photograph  or  film  depicting  a  child 
engaging  in  a  prohibited  sexual  act  or  In  the 
simulation  of  such  an  act;  or 

"(2)  receives  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
or  sells  any  photograph  or  film  which  has 
been  transported,  shipped,  or  mailed 
through,  or  In  such  a  manner  as  to  affect 
Interstate  commerce  or  foreign  commerce, 
and  which  depicts  a  child  engaging  In  pro- 
hibited sexual  act  or  In  the  simulation  of 
such  an  act,  shall  be  punished  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Any  Individual  who  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  fifteen  years, 
or  both. 

"Sec.  10.  Definitions: 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'child'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  has  not  attained  age  sixteen. 

"(2)  The  term  'prohibited  sexual  act* 
means — 

"(A)  sexual  Intercourse; 

"(B)  anal  Intercourse; 

"(C)  masturbation;  , 

"(D)  bestlaUty;  J 

"(E)  sadism; 

"(F)  masochism; 

"(O)  fellatio: 

"(H)  cunnlUngpis; 

"(I)  any  other  sexual  activity;  or 

"(J)   nudity;  If  such  nudity  is  to  be  de> 
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picted  for  the  purpose  of  sexual 
or  gratification  of  any  Indlvt 
view  such  depletion." 

Sec.  11.  Enforcement: 

1.  For  piirposes  of  enforcement, 
forcement   authority  as 
provisions  of  Section  8  and 
Act  shall  be  vested  In  the  Attdmey 
of  the  United  States. 


neces  sary 
Sec  tion 
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Child's  Oakden  op 
LolUtots  magazine   is  one 
examples.  It  features  preteen 
off  their  genitals  In  the 
popularized    by    Penthouse 
Other    periodicals,     with 
Naught]/    Horny    Imps, 
Child  Discipline,  portray 
with  adults  or  other  kids.  The 
raunchier.  An  8-mm.  movie  __. 
old  girl  and  her  eight-year-old  _, 
latlo  and  Intercourse.  In  another 
bers  of  a  bike  gang  break  Into  _ 
Ing  a  First  Communion  service 
little  girls. 

These  and  a  host  of  other 
products  are  becoming 
fare  at  porn  shops  and  sex  . 
order  houses  across  the  nation 
of  the  newest  growth  area 
booming,  blUlon-dollar 
try :  chUd  pom. 

"I  Just  found  out  about 
and  films  this  summer,  and 
raving  banshee  over  It,"  says 
Oensen-Oerber,    a    Manhattan 
who  has  been  barnstorming 
try  In  a  crusade  agaln.st  this  _. 
Her  effort  Is  only  one  part  of  a 
against  child  porn.  New  York  C, 
down,  and  police  have  at  least 
forced  kiddy-sex  periodicals  and 
the  Tawdry  Times -Square  area, 
states  are  considering  child- 
week   the   Illinois  house   of 
approved  a  bill  setting  stiff  ^. 
ducing  and  selling  child  pom. 
pected  to  pass  the  senate  and 
law. 

Child  porn  Is  hardly  new,  but 
police  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York 
sales  began  to  surge  a  year  or 
are  still  climbing.  Years  ago 
nography   was   fake — young-... 
dressed  as  Lolltas.  Now  the  use 
dren    is   startling! y   common.    _ 
States  Attorney  Bernard  Carei 
pictures  of  children  as  young  a< 
are  now  generally  available 
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cago.  Adds  Richard  Kopeikln,  _ 
ney  Investigator:  "They  are  even 
the  suburbs,  where  they  are 
rare  items,  delicacies." 

Among  recent  developments : 

Underground    sex    magazines 
stressing  incest  and  pedophilia. 
West  Coast  periodical  ran  ten  pau 
cartoons  and  articles  on  sex  with 

In    San    Francisco    hard-core 
films  were  shown  in  a  movleh<  use 
weeks  before  police  seized  the  flljns 
ruary.  Even  San  Francisco's  1... 
ers,  the  national  porn-film  kln^ 
raged.  Says  Brother  Jimmy: 
Bccnlty  laws  should  start  with  chjld 

An  Episcopal  priest,  the  Rev. 
Vermllye  Jr.,  who  ran  a  farm  In 
Tenn.,  Is  awaiting  trial  on  chi 
staged  homosexual  orgies  with 
farm   and   mailed   pictures   of 
honors  around  the  country. 
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Until  recently,  much  child  porn  sold  In 
America  was  smuggled  in  from  abroad.  Now 
most  of  It  appears  to  be  home  grown,  with 
the  steady  stream  of  bewildered,  broke  run- 
aways serving  as  a  ready  pool  of  "acting 
talent"  for  photographers.  Pornograpbers 
who  stalk  children  at  blg-clty  bus  stations 
find  many  victims  eager  to  pose  for  $5  or 
$10 — or  simply  for  a  meal  and  a  friendly 
word.  Says  Lloyd  Martin,  head  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  department's  sexually  abused 
child  unit:  "Sometimes  for  the  price  of  an 
Ice-cream  cone  a  kid  of  eight  will  pose  for 
a  producer.  He  usually  trusts  the  guy  be- 
cause he's  getting  from  him  what  he  can't 
get  from  his  parents — love."  In  many  cases, 
the  porn  Is  a  byproduct  of  child  prostitution. 
Pimps  Invite  children  to  parties,  photograph 
them  In  sex  acts,  and  circulate  the  pictures 
as  advertisements  to  men  seeking  young  sex 
partners.  Frequently,  the  pictures  are  then 
sold  to  porn  magazines. 

Even  worse,  some  parents  ere  volunteering 
their  own  children  to  pomographers,  or  pro- 
ducing the  sex  pictures  themselves.  Last  year 
a  Rockford,  111.,  social  worker  was  sent  to 
Jail  for  allowing  his  three  foster  sons  to  per- 
form sex  acts  before  a  camera  for  SI 50  each. 
In  January,  a  couple  In  Security,  Colo.,  was 
charged  with  selling  their  twelve-year-old 
son  for  sexual  purposes  to  a  Texas  man  for 
•3,000. 

Some  children  In  pom  photos  are  victims 
of  incest.  Parents  will  have  Intercourse  with 
a  son  or  daughter,  then  swap  pictures  with 
other  Incestuous  parents,  or  send  the  photos 
to  a  sex  publisher.  Sex  periodicals,  particu- 
larly on  the  West  Coast,  publish  graphic 
letters  on  parents'  sexual  exploits  with  their 
own  children.  Says  Los  Angeles*  Martin :  "We 
had  one  kid  In  here  the  other  day  who  Is 
eleven  years  old.  His  father  started  on  him 
when  he  was  six,  then  sold  him  twice  as  a 
sex  slave.  The  kid  had  been  In  movies,  pic- 
tures, magazines  and  swap  clubs.  After  a 
while,  he  broke  down  and  cried  and  said  how 
grateful  he  was  to  have  been  pulled  out  of 
Jt." 

Such  experiences  can  of  course  scar  a  child 
for  life.  Warns  New  York  Psychoanalyst  Her- 
bert Freudenberger :  "Children  who  pose  for 
pictures  begin  to  see  themselves  as  objects  to 
be  sold.  They  cut  off  their  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, finally  responding  like  objects  rather 
than  people."  Some  psychiatrists  believe  that 
children  who  pose  In  porn  pictures  are  often 
unable  to  find  sexual  fulfillment  as  adults. 
Another  danger,  says  Los  Angeles  Psychia- 
trist Roland  Summit.  "Is  that  sexually 
abused  children  may  become  sexually  abus- 
ing adults." 

Child  pom  poses  fewer  hazards  for  the 
pomographers.  Producers  of  child  pom  can 
be  prosecuted  for  sexual  abuse  of  children, 
but  the  children  are  hard  to  Identify  and 
locate.  So  are  the  producers,  who  often  hide 
behind  a  welter  of  dummy  corporations. 
Thus  most  proseciUlons  are  under  the  ob- 
scenity laws,  which  generally  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  children  and  adults  as  porn 
models.  One  result:  many  lawyers  believe 
that  the  genital  pictures  in  LolUtots,  how- 
ever offensive,  might  be  Judged  no  more  ob- 
scene under  the  law  than  similar  photos  of 
adult  women  routinely  published  In  most 
men's  magazines. 

To  make  prosecutions  easier,  angry  legis- 
lators In  several  states  and  Congress  are 
proposing  a  kind  of  end  run  around  the 
obscenity  laws — a  ban  on  sexually  explicit 
pictures  of  children,  whether  legally  obscene 
or  not.  One  bUl  introduced  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Democrats  John  Murphy 
of  New  York  and  Dale  Klldee  of  Michigan 
already  has  103  co-sponsors.  It  would  make 
any  proven  Involvement  with  the  production 
and  sale  of  explicit  sex  pictures  of  children 
a  felony.  Says  a  Klldee  aide:  "Our  bill  Is 
clearly  enough  directed  toward  child  abuse 
so   that   the   First   Amendment  should   not 


arise.  This  Is  why  we  defined  chUd  pornog- 
raphy as  a  form  of  abuse,  rather  than  a  form 
of  obscenity." 

Under  this  approach,  a  salesman  in  an 
adult  bookstore  could  be  prosecuted  as  an 
active  participant  In  the  crime  of  sexually 
exploiting  the  children  pictured  In  the  store's 
magazines.  New  York  Lawyer  Charles  Rem- 
bar.  who  successfully  defended  Lady  Chat- 
terly's  Lover  and  Fanny  Hill  against  obscenity 
charges,  thinks  the  seller  of  child  pom  Is 
a  suitable  target:  "It  Is  totally  unrealistic 
to  say  that  the  people  w^ho  sell  these  maga- 
zines and  films  are  not  Involved  In  the  act 
themselves."  Yet  other  lawyers  consider  a 
broad  child -abuse  law  a  form  of  backdoor 
censorship.  Says  Ira  Olasser  of  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union:  "I  assume  If  you  put 
your  mind  to  it,  you  could  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  statute  prohibiting  adults  from 
using  children  In  explicit  eex  films  and 
photos,  but  controlling  what  people  see  or 
read  Is  another  matter.  Everything  published 
ought  to  be  absolutely  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment." 

Despite  First  Amendment  problems,  public 
pressure  for  some  kind  of  law  is  likely  to 
grow.  Many  Americans  battling  against  child 
pom  view  their  efforts  as  a  last  stand  against 
the  tide  of  pornography.  Says  California 
State  Senator  Nevrton  Russell:  "This  is  a 
reflection  of  the  social  and  spiritual  morality 
of  this  nation.  If  there  is  to  be  any  reversal 
In  the  trend,  the  place  to  start  Is  child  pom." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  HOUSE 
INTELLIGENCE  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  House  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  new  standing  Committee  of  Uie 
House — the  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
The  committee  would  be  comparable  to 
that  which  is  already  established  in  the 
Senate,  although  there  are  some  modifi- 
cations in  my  resolution,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Senate's  comparable  legislation, 
which  have  been  included  in  an  effort  to 
make  improvements. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  historical 
detail  at  this  point  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  establishment  of  an  Intelligence 
Committee  In  the  House.  The  need  Is 
clear  to  many  Members  already. 

It  is  vital  to  the  Nation  to  have  an  ef- 
fectively-functioning foreign  intelligence 
system.  It  Is  equally  necessary  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  exercise 
proper  control  over  U.S.  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, and  to  be  apprised  of  the  infor- 
mation obtained. 

Unfortimately,  In  a  great  democracy 
such  as  ours,  Uiere  must  be  secrecy  In 
various  aspects  of  the  intelligence  func- 
tion. This  need  cuts  against  the  grain  of 
our  philosophy  of  making  the  maximum 
amount  of  information  available  to  the 
people. 

What  I  am  hoping  the  establishment 
of  an  Intelligence  Committee  in  the 
House  will  accomplish  Is  to  maintain  the 
largest  possible  flow  of  Intelligence  In- 
formation to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public,  while  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ening Congress  control  over  intelligence 
activities.  A  single  committee  can  more 
effectively  achieve  these  goals  than  Is 
now  possible  In  the  House. 

The  need  from  the  standpoint  of  leg- 
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Jslatlve  procedures  also  is  apparent  in 
our  relations  with  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate's Intelligence  Committee,  which  has 
performed  well  so  far,  can  report  out 
measures  but  when  such  legislation  gets 
to  the  House  there  is  no  comparable  com- 
mittee to  consider  it. 

I  iirge  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Intelligence  Committee  in 
the  House  In  the  near  f  utxue. 


INTRODUCING  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  RADIO  AND  TELE- 
VISION BROADCAST  COVERAGE 
OP  PLOOR  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  make  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  Government  more  in- 
telligible, efiBcient,  open,  and  responsive 
I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution  to 
provide  for  radio  &nd  television  broad- 
cast coverage  of  floor  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  mv  esti- 
mation such  coverage  would  benefit  both 
the  American  public  and  the  House  it- 
self. It  is  something  that  is  long  overdue. 

Recent  surveys  and  public  opinion 
polls  show  a  trend  that  must  alarm  every 
Member  of  Congress.  The  trend  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  precipitous  decline  in  the 
number  of  people  who  approve  of  the 
performance  of  Congress.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  this  vital  institution  has  scarcely 
ever  been  held  in  lower  esteem  by  those 
whom  it  serves.  While  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  causes  of  this  loss  of 
confidence,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
is  a  widespread  ignorance  of  the  way  in 
which  Congress  conducts  its  business. 
Accompanying  the  ignorance  is  a  sus- 
picion that  things  are  not  being  done 
right.  It  is  not  far  from  there  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Members  of  Congress  have 
something  to  hide. 

In  the  94th  Congress  a  bill  was 
passed  to  permit  public  attendance  at 
most  meetings  of  executive  branch  agen- 
cies. I  supported  that  bill  in  the  belief 
that  It  was  time  for  the  public  to 
acquire  a  better  understanding  of  the 
daily  operations  of  its  Government.  Por 
me,  as  for  most  of  my  constituents,  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  was  a 
landmark  among  efforts  to  reform  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  though  in  the 
aftermath  of  its  passage  many  of  us  were 
left  wondering  why  the  excellent  ideas 
embodied  in  the  act  were  not  fully  ex- 
tended to  the  legislative  branch.  Of 
course,  progress  has  been  made  in  Con- 
gress. The  meetings  of  committees  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  are  more 
open  now  than  ever  before  and  the 
secrecy  of  markup  sessions  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  These  are 
appreciable  gains  of  which  we  should  be 
proud.  However,  much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  The  most  imoortont  parts  of 
the  institution,  the  Chambers  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  remain  effectively 
closed.  Reporters  may  sit  in  the  galleries 
during  floor  proceedings,  and  they  may 
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describe  what  they  see  forthrightly  and 
diligently,  but  no  one  will  claim  that  the 
public  thereby  attains  a  deeper  Insight 
into  the  workings  of  Congress.  These 
continue  to  mystify  most  people. 

The  potential  benefit  to  the  public  of 
radio  and  television  broadcast  coverage 
of  floor  proceedings  is  apparent  enough, 
but  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  potential 
benefit  to  Congress  itself.  One  often 
hears  the  complaint  that  the  job  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  become  so  com- 
plex that  even  the  most  necessary  of 
tasks  cannot  be  adequately  performed. 
In  an  attempt  to  help  Members  meet  the 
need  to  be  too  many  places  in  too  little 
time  Congress  has  turned  to  such  things 
as  electronic  voting,  increased  computer 
services  and  larger  staffs.  This  assistance 
may  have  stemmed  the  overwhelming 
tide  of  work,  but  clearly  it  has  done 
nothing  to  turn  that  tide  back.  Most 
Members  will  readily  admit  that  they 
are  as  busy  as  ever. 

One  of  the  worst  problems  is  that  of 
a  Member's  absence  from  the  Chamber 
during  floor  proceedings.  Committee 
business,  meetings  with  constituents  and 
a  hundred  other  duties  compel  such  ab- 
sence time  and  time  again.  However, 
once  a  Member  leaves  the  floor  for  what- 
ever reason  he  is  effectively  cut  off  from 
proceedings  there.  Sometimes  he  rushes 
back  to  the  floor  with  only  a  superficial 
awareness  of  a  parliamentary  or  legisla- 
tive situation  which  has  developed  while 
he  was  away.  Sometimes  his  votes  in 
those  situtions  are  not  as  informed  as 
they  should  be.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Congress  has  handicapped  it- 
self severely  by  its  failure  to  make  use 
of  communications  technology  to  keep 
Members  informed  of  ongoing  floor  ac- 
tion. 

Aside  from  its  educational  impact  on 
the  public  and  its  informational  value  to 
Members  of  Congress,  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcast  coverage  of  floor  proceed- 
ings would  be  advantageous  in  other 
ways.  For  example,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  It  would  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  floor  proceedings  themselves. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force  on 
Broadcasting  the  Legislature : 

The  experience  of  states  and  foreign  coun- 
tries tends  to  prove  that,  far  from  making 
actors  or  demagogues  of  members,  the  pres- 
ence of  television  Improves  the  conduct  of 
debate  and  Increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
legislative  session. 

Doubtless  the  same  thing  could  be  said 
of  the  presence  of  radio.  A  positive  re- 
port of  this  sort  should  allay  the  fear 
that  microphones  and  cameras  would 
cause  Members  to  grandstand  and  play 
to  the  audience. 

Another  obvious  advantage  of  such 
coverage,  the  creation  for  posterity  of 
an  extremely  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive historical  document  of  floor  pro- 
ceedings, ought  to  be  mentioned.  Of 
course,  an  audiovisual  document  would 
be  much  more  revealing  and  true  to  the 
facts  than  would  a  printed  journal.  In 
fact,  such  a  document  might  very  well 
serve  to  correct  many  of  the  abuses  to 
which  the  Congressional  Record  and 
other  journals  are  subject.  The  value  of 


this  rich  archive  to  future  historians  and 
political  scientists  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

Allow  me  to  describe  the  resolution 
in  very  brief  terms.  It  would : 

Express  findings  that  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcast  coverage  of  floor  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  is  desirable; 

State  that  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  provide  a  proper  and  accept- 
able means  of  allowing  such  coverage, 
with  utmost  concern  for  maintaining 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  the  House 
and  insuring  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment to  all  sides  of  an  issue; 

Provide  for  such  contlnuoiis  coverage 
without  any  limitations  or  restrictions 
except  in  the  case  of  a  secret  session; 

Specify  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
be  responsible,  with  assistance  from  a 
Broadcast  Advisory  Board,  for  imple- 
menting and  overseeing  such  coverage; 

Provide  that  all  radio  and  television 
station?,  systems,  networks  and  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States  sind  its  terri- 
tories be  given  access  to  such  coverage, 
which  is  restricted  to  legitimate  news 
and  research  purposes  and  may  not  be 
used  for  political  purposes  or  with  com- 
mercial sponsorship; 

Provide  that  the  Library  of  Congress, 
under  I  arr^ngenient  with  the  Clerk  of 
the^ffouse,  make  copies  of  the  tapes  of 
such  coverage^^and  make_  such  copies 
availaTjle  through 'the  "in te'rlibrary  loan 
system; 

Specify  that  such  audio  coverage  be 
made  available  to  each  Member  and 
committee  through  a  closed-circuit 
^•adio^systena; 

Provide*  for  the  installation  bf  neces- 
sary equipment; 

Prohibit  control  over  microphones  by 
anyone  other  than  House  personnel; 

Prohibit  copyright  of  such  coverage; 

Require  House  access  to  all  such  live 
coverage ; 

Specify  that  any  station  given  access 
to  such  coverage  pay  a  fair  fee  for  it 
and  be  allowed  to  use  it  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion; 

Direct  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  re- 
view broadcast  operations  before  the 
end  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress  and 
again  in  the  Ninety -seventh  Congress; 

Specify  that  such  initial  coverage  be 
by  means  of  a  contract  with  a  network 
pool  consisting  of  ABC,  CBS,  NBC  and 
PBS; and 

Provide  for  an  effective  date  and 
funding. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed is  thoroughgoing  and  carefully 
drafted.  The  changes  required  would  be 
simple  and  economical.  It  would  en- 
hance the  right  of  the  American  public 
to  know  about  Congress,  aid  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  improve  legislative  sessions  and 
create  an  archive  for  the  futvu-e.  Last, 
it  would  address  and  prevent  abuses  that 
might  attend  radio  and  television 
broadcast  coverage  of  floor  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  capitalize  on  the 
revolution  in  communications  tech- 
nology. To  fail  to  do  so  would  be  an  un- 
fortimate  omission.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  the  resolution  their  closest  at- 
tention. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  California   (Mr. 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.      MILLER     of 
Speaker.   I   am   introducing 
Foster  Care  and  Adoption 
of  1977,  a  comprehensive  . 
lation  carefully  designed  to 
continuing  crisis  in  foster  care 
fects  hundreds  of  thousands  o 
and  their  families  across  this 

I  am  very  proud  that  eight 
leagues  are  joining  me  in 
this  legislation  today.  These 
include  seven  members  of  th€ 
mittee  on  Public  Assistance 
ployment   Compensation   _ 
distinguished  chairman,  and 
ity  whip. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislatior 
at  the  problems  of  foster  care 
tion  in  a  thorough  manner, 
portant  to  increase  our  ability 
much  needed  assistance  to 
crisis  before  placement  is 
similarly  critical  to  provide 
after  placement  which  can 
unify    the    family.    We    mus 
greater  accountability  for 
families  involved  in  the  foster 
tem  by  extending  to  them  __. 
dural  and  due  process  protec 
must  improve  our  data 
information  dissemination  .. 
to   increase    our   knowledge 
children  in  the  system 
quate  information  systems 
capped  our  ability  to  track 
care. 

And  last,  we  must  increase 
bUities  for  adoption  of  foster 
by  providing  cost-effective 
adopting  parents,  rather  than 
by  our  Federal  law,  to 
permanent  placement  of  these 

In  nearly  2  years  of  personal 
tion,  I  am  yet  to  find 
present  foster  care  system, 
found  many  of  its  victims — 
who  are  torn  apart  by  the 
quirements  which  encourage 
mentation  of  the  family;   the 
floating  in  limbo,  receiving     , 
assistance  which  would  enable 
return  home  or  enter  another 
home;   the  foster  parents,  w 
minimal  financial  assistance 
the  services  which  would 
to  better  provide  for  their  foster 
This  is  the  continuing  crisis  of 
which  we  must  remedy. 

The  issue  Is  not  whether  we 
Federal  funds  on  these  children 
ilies,  but  when.  We  can  either 
support    preventive    service 
which   can   keep  families    .. 
ignore   the   developing  crisis 

tinue  to  pay  hundreds  of 

lars  annually  to  maintain  then 
term  foster  care,  without  any 
them  or  their  families. 

Foster  care  was  originally 
as  a  short-term  separation  of 
child,  during  which  time 
services  were  to  attempt  to 
factors  necessitating  out-of 
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/jDOPTION    ment.  We  now  know  that  chUdren  often 
1977  are  thrust  into  placement  without  any 

type  of  preventive  services  and  remain 
there  for  years  with  no  attempts  to  re- 
turn them  to  their  natural  homes. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  re- 
cently been  demonstrated  by  three  de- 
tailed studies:  "Foster  Care  in  Five 
States" — California,  Iowa,  Vermont,  Ari- 
zona, and  Massachusetts — written  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  a  multi-State  review  of  children 
in  placement,  prepared  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  commissioned  by 
Congressman  John  Bradehas,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion, and  myself;  and  a  review  of  foster 
care  in  the  eight  Southeastern  States 
funded  by  HEW  and  just  completed  by 
the  Regional  Institute  of  Social  Welfare 
Research. 

The  conclusions  reached  In  these  re- 
ports are  alarming: 

The  number  of  children  in  federally 
funded  foster  care  has  skyrocketed  from 
1,020  in  1962  to  over  115,000  in  1976. 

The  average  monthly  payment  for  chil- 
dren in  placement  in  1976  was  $260 — for 
a  home-placed  child — and  $601 — for  an 
institutionalized  foster  child,  roughly 
one-fourth  of  all  children  reported. 

Almost  all  studies  have  shown  that 
virtually  no  services  are  available  to  bio- 
logical families  after  the  child  has  been 
placed  in  foster  care — at  best,  followup 
seems  to  be  a  sporadic  phenomenon — 
HEW  report— similar  finding  by  RISWR. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  children  in 
placement  in  the  Southeast  could  be  bet- 
ter served  elsewhere.  Nearly  one-third 
could  be  returned  to  their  natural  homes, 
and  another  10  percent  could  be 
adopted — RISWR  report. 

One-third  of  the  children  in  place- 
ment, examined  by  GAO,  had  not  been 
reviewed  in  6  months  as  required  by  Fed- 
eral law.  In  California,  over  half  the 
children  had  not  been  reviewed  in  that 
period  and  in  Massachusetts,  the  figure 
was  26  percent.  Witnesses  at  congres- 
sional hearings  have  estimated  that  there 
may  be  as  many  as  100,000  children  lost 
in  the  foster-care  system. 

In  Arizona,  HEW  has  found  that  chil- 
dren intended  to  remain  in  care  for  no 
more  than  3  months  actually  were  in 
placement  for  over  2  years.  Those  placed 
for  adoption  remained  in  indeterminate 
placement  for  over  2  years. 

Massachusetts  found  that  66  percent  of 
the  natural  parents  with  children  in 
foster  placement  reported  that  they  had 
been  "unable  to  get  assistance  for  their 
problem  until  placement,"  and  30  per- 
cent said  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
placement  was  warranted.  Virtually  no 
effort  is  made — to  keep  the  biological 
family  together  and  prevent  placement 
of  children  in  foster  care.  These  findings 
were  not  imlike  those  in  other  States. 

In  reviewing  various  State  programs. 
HEW  has  concluded : 

Most  of  the  studies  cite  [a]  lack  of  ade- 
quate planning,  goal  setting,  review,  and 
foUow-up  of  cases  as  major  problems  hinder- 
ing achievement  of  foster  care  objectives. 

HEW  also  notes: 
those        Every   state  study   cites   insufficient   case 
place-     planning  and  lack  of  consideration  of  alter- 
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natives  to  foster  care  as  serious  failures  of 
the  program. 

A  potential  channel  for  funding  these 
services,  title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  has  been  severely  underfunded  for 
several  years.  Although  the  current  au- 
thorization stands  at  $266 ,  million,  only 
about  $50  million  has  been  appropriated 
for  child  welfare  services,  generally 
those  programs  cited  In  studies  and 
mandated  in  my  legislation  as  being  ef- 
fective in  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
placement  for  its  duration.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  say  that  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  have  all  endorsed  full  fund- 
ing for  title  IV-B  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  will  follow 
suit  tomorrow. 

Current  Federal  costs  for  foster  care 
currently  are  about  $700  million,  and 
State  and  local  expenditures  may  be  sev- 
eral times  that  amoimt.  This  amounts  to 
a  major  expenditure  of  money  for  a  pro- 
gram which  does  little  more  than  ware- 
house children  for  years,  as  most  of  those 
involved  in  the  program  In  the  States 
readily  admit.  Many  counties  are  so 
strapped  for  funds  that  they  expend 
money  merely  for  maintenance,  rather 
than  for  services,  and  the  child  remains 
In  placement  indefinitely  as  a  result. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  appeared 
several  demonstration  service  delivery 
and  monitoring  programs  in  selected  lo- 
cations throughout  the  country.  The  re- 
sults of  these  experimental  programs.  In 
reducing  unnecessary  placements,  pro- 
viding needed  services  to  families,  and 
returning  children  to  their  own  homes 
are  remarkable  and  prove  beyond  doubt 
that,  with  adequate  support,  local  ad- 
ministrators have  the  desire  and  exper- 
tise to  revise  the  current  state  of  affairs 
In  foster  care. 

In  Nashville,  during  the  early  1970's, 
the  comprehensive  emergency  services 
program,  funded  partly  by  HEW,  devel- 
oped services  for  families  in  crisis.  The 
Impact  on  reducing  placements  and  time 
in  placement  Illustrates  how  a  success- 
ful preventive  program  can  operate: 

Number  of  neglect  or  dependent  peti- 
tions filed:  minus  56  percent. 

Families  involved  in  neglect  and  de- 
pendent proceedings:  minus  54  percent. 

Number  of  children  removed  from 
home:  minus  51  percent. 

Number  of  children  institutionalized: 
minus  85  percent. 

Number  of  children  under  age  6  In- 
stitutionalized: minus  100  percent. 

Recidivism  rate  for  neglect  and  de- 
pendency: minus  88  percent. 

Number  of  children  In  long-term  care 
for  more  than  2  years  reduced  from  94 
percent  to  only  34  percent. 

Fimds  saved  during  Nashville  pro- 
gram: $68,000. 

In  New  York  City,  where  a  year  of 
foster  care  can  cost  from  $5,000  to 
$13,000  the  Child  Welfare  League  op- 
erated a  similar  program — the  New  York 
State  preventive  services  demonstration 
project.  For  an  investment  of  $500,000 
for  services,  the  estimated  saving  over 
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1  year  was  $2,000,000.  A  recent  review  of 
the  program  concluded: 

The  findings  of  the  project  indicate  that 
a  program  of  intensive  counsel ine;  and  con- 
crete services — made  readily  available  to 
families  when  foster  care  placement  of  a 
child  has  occurred  or  is  Imminent— can  be 
effective  In  preventing  or  reducing  the  length 
oi  placement,  enhancing  the  functioning  of 
the  parents  and  children  improving  the  en- 
vironmental conditions  of  farrJUes.  and  in 
securing  considerable  savings  in  foster  care 
expenditures."  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  addition  to  these  service  pro- 
grams, efforts  to  reduce  the  duration 
of  foster  care  have  achieved  highly  suc- 
cessful results  In  over  a  dozen  cities 
around  the  Nation.  Operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
the  children-In-placement  project — 
CIP — utilizes  largely  volunteer  personnel 
to  supplement  overburdened  courts 
charged  with  reviewing  foster  care  place- 
ments. At  minimal  cost,  the  CIP  project 
has  sharply  reduced  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  care,  and  reunited  children  with 
their  families  in  every  community  in 
which  it  has  been  implemented  by  re- 
ducing the  burden  on  the  family  and 
juvenile  courts. 

The  "chief  barrier  to  finding  homes" 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  In 
foster  care  who  cannot  return  to  their 
natural  parents  Is  "the  lack  of  adop- 
tive families  able  to  assume  full  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  them."  according 
to  Boston  College  law  professor  Sanford 
N.  Katz.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  es- 
timated that  there  are  120.000  foster 
children  in  indeterminate  placements 
waiting  to  be  adopted.  Profe.ssor  Katz  led 
a  study  by  the  Child  Welfare  League, 
financed  by  HEW.  which  developed  a 
Model  Subsidized  Adoption  Act  for  State 
legislatures.  Versions  of  that  act  have 
been  enacted  by  over  40  legislatures,  but 
most  programs  have  been  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  supporting  Federal  funds. 

Where  strongly  supported,  subsidized 
adoption  programs  have  been  found  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  children  and  cost  ef- 
fective, too.  The  State  of  Washington 
passed  an  adoption  support  act  in  1971, 
and  4  years  later  the  results  were  re- 
ported to  the  State  legislature,  conclud- 
ing: 

There  Is  a  highly  significant  relationship 
between  the  availability  of  financial  sup- 
port for  the  adoption  of  hard-to-place  chil- 
dren and  the  adoption  of  those  children. 
Children  for  whom  adoption  subsidy  was 
available  experienced  a  higher  rate  of  adop- 
tion than  similar  children  for  whom  sup- 
port was  not  available. 

A  recent  Congressional  Research 
Service  report  found  that — 

The  total  savings  which  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  one  chUd  would  be  $131,760 
for  the  period  (from  age  three)  until  that 
child  reached  age  21. 

In  the  Washington  State  demonstra- 
tion project,  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
adoption  supports  was  evident : 

When  payments  between  foster  care  and 
adoption  support  are  compared,  there  Is  a 
savings  of  18.7%  with  adoption  support. 

Other  States,  too,  have  realized  sub- 
stantial savings  through  introduction  of 


adoption  supporters  in  place  of  foster 
care : 

California,  by  paying  $92  per  month 
in  pdoption  subsidy  rather  than  $133  for 
foster  esse,  saved  $646,860  in  1  year 
alone; 

Connecticut,  by  reducing  Its  per  child 
ironthly  charge  by  $10,  saved  $60,852  in 
1  year; 

In  Illinois,  nearly  $300,000  was  saved 
by  the  adoption  with  subsidy  of  45  foster 
children; 

In.  Michigan,  $86,422  was  saved  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1974  alone,  a  cost  equal- 
ing ju.st  57  percent  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  required  had  the  chil- 
dren remained  in  foster  placements. 

The  Washington  report  concluded: 

(I)  mplementatlon  of  an  adoption  support 
program  for  hard-to-p'.ace  children  will  re- 
sult tn  many  more  of  these  children  being 
adopted. 

The  bill  I  today  introduce,  therefore, 
authorizes  the  payment  of  such  subsidies 
to  families  under  title  IV-A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  record  clearly  indicates  that  the 
foster  care  and  adoption  situation  today 
is  a  national  disgrace,  that  it  fails  to 
achieve  a  single  one  of  the  goals  estab- 
lished for  current  Federal  programs,  and 
that  it,  in  fact,  makes  victims  of  the  very 
children  and  families  it  is  supposed  to 
benefit.  The  Foster  Care  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  of  1977  is  the  product  of 
nearly  2  years  of  investigation,  consul- 
tation with  State  and  local  administra- 
tors, children's  advocates  and  legal  or- 
ganizations. Federal  officials  and  many 
others  who  have  contributed  their  best 
thoughts  in  assisting  me  to  formulate 
this  legislation.  Its  enactment  will  rep- 
resent a  long  awaited  statement  of  com- 
mitment by  this  Congress  and  the  new 
administration  to  the  children  and  fami- 
lies of  this  Nation. 

I  am  submitting  today  a  section-by- 
section  description  of  the  Foster  Care 
and  Adoption  Reform  Act,  and  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  and  encouraging  its  swift 
enactment. 
Section-by -Section     Description     op     the 

Poster   Care  and   Adoption   Reform  Act 

op  1977 

Section  1.  Title 

Section  2.  Findings  and  purposes 

Section  3.  Amends  title  IV-B  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  eliminating  the  $266  million 
authorl2atlon  and  replacing  it  with  an  en- 
titlement with  a  cap  of  $300  million. 

Section  4.  Repeals  Sec.  408  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (foster  care)  effective  September 
30,  1980. 

Section  5.  Section  470:  (a)  Establishes  a 
requirement  that,  by  September  30,  1980, 
each  state  must  have  in  effect  a  State  Plan 
for  Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Services  with- 
out which  no  title  IV-A  maintenance  or  other 
payments  may  be  made. 

(b)  Details  of  the  state  plan,  including,  a 
maintenance  of  effort  by  the  state  for  ex- 
penditures under  title  IV-B  at  90  per  cent 
of  current  spending;  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary placement  of  a  child  In  foster  care  ap- 
proved only  after  adequate  preventive  serv- 
ices (defined)  have  been  offered  and  either 
failed  to  alleviate  the  situation,  or  have 
been  refused,  except  in  certain  emergency 
cases;  development  of  a  voluntary  placement 
detailing  rights,  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities of  all  parties  during  the  period  of 


placement:  the  child's  right  to  placement 
with  relatives  or  in  h)s  own  neighborhood; 
a  prohibition  on  the  placement  of  foster 
children  near  crlmlual  offenders;  preparation 
and  periodic  modification  of  an  Individual- 
ized case  plan  for  each  .child;  provision  of 
services  to  the  child  and  parents  designed  to 
achieve  family  reunification  after  placement 
has  occurred;  semi-annual  impartial  reviews 
of  p:acement.  and  due  process  protections  to 
assure  that  the  full  procedural  rights  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  are  accorded  the  child  and 
parents;  a  dispositional  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted no  later  than  18  months  after  place- 
ment in  order  to  determine  the  child's  fu- 
ture placement  either  in  the  natural  family, 
in  a  permanrnt  adoptive  home,  or  in  long- 
term  foster  care  (under  specified  circum- 
stances); procedures  covering  a  parental  re- 
quest for  the  establishment  of  a  data  collec- 
tion system  to  provide  greater  knowledge  re- 
garding children  in  placement;  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  regarding  the 
States  program:  cooperation  between  the 
states  and  HEW  in  moving  toward  meeting 
caseload  standards  established  by  national 
professional  organizations;  confidentiality 
provisions;  a  giievance  procedure  for  parents, 
foster  parents,  or  children  who  believe  they 
have  been  denied  some  right  under  the  Act. 

(c)  Requii'es  the  Secretary  to  approve 
plans  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  (b) . 

(d)  Definitions  of  "parent"  and  "child". 
Section  471:  Duties  of  the  Secretary:  The 

Secretary's  responsibilities  include:  develop- 
ment of  regulations  and  guidelines  for  de- 
termining costs  and  reimbursements,  and  for 
setting  rates;  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  for  help  in  developing  stand- 
ards for  foster  homes  and  institutions,  and 
for  the  training  of  foster  parents;  evaluation 
of  state  reports;  penalty  provisions  for  non- 
compliance with  the  state  plan;  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  about  successful  pro- 
grams, and  data  collection  and  provision  of 
assistance  in  the  replication  of  successful 
programs;  consultation  with  other  federal 
agencies  to  achieve  better  integration  of 
other  programs,  specifically  voluntary  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens,  In  providing  some 
of  the  services  which  are  to  be  offered  fam- 
ilies and  children. 

Section  472:  Foster  Care  Support  Pay- 
ments : 

(a)  Modified  eligibility  for  federal  reim- 
bursement, opening  eligibility  to  children 
who  have  been  placed  In  accordance  with  the 
State  Plan.  Including  voluntarily  placed  chU- 
dren under  specified  circumstances.  Also,  al- 
lows children  placed  in  conformity  with  the 
eligibility  standards  In  this  legislation  prior 
to  the  approval  date  for  state  plans  to  be 
claimed  for  reimbursement  if  the  adminis- 
trative, procedural  and  due  process  provi- 
sions of  this  law  are  applied  to  each  such 
child  within  three  months  of  their  having 
been  claimed. 

(b)  Technical. 

(c)  Technical. 

(d)  Reenacts  sections  of  the  current  Sec. 
408  concerning  the  counting  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative costs  by  a  public  agency  in 
placing  a  child  to  be  counted  as  mainte- 
nance payments. 

(e)  Definitions  of  "foster  family  home", 
"group  home"  and  "child-care  Institution". 

Section  473:  EllglbUlty  Requirements: 
Changes  eligibility  to  permit  federal  reim- 
bursement for  children  from  a  famUy  with 
up  to  60  percent  of  the  state  median  Income 
(compared  to  the  present  standard,  which  Is 
APDC  eligibility) .  Permits  a  state  to  Impose 
fees  reasonably  related  to  the  Income  of  the 
family  and  the  cost  of  the  service  for  those 
with  Incomes  above  the  AFDC  standard. 
Section  474:  Adoption  Regulations: 
(a)  The  Secretary  Is  to  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee on  Uniform  Adoption  Regulations. 
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(b)  Obligation  of  the  Committee 
Ing  the  reporting  to  the  Secrefiry 
posed     adoption     regulations 
months. 

(c)  Secretarial  responsibilities 
naton  of  draft  regulations,  and 
final  regulations,  which  are  not 
fllct  with  current  Interstate  comj^acts 
placement  of  children. 

(d)  Duties   of   the   Secretary 
dissemination  of  Information; 
Congress;    cooperation   with   the 
qulrements  that  adoption  agenc^s 
to  certain  standards  of  quality 
national  information  system  to 
eating     permanent     homes 
children. 

Section  6.  Technical. 

Section  7.  Technical. 

Section  8.  Adoption  Support 

Section  411:    (a)    Allows  for 
sidles  to  be  paid  to  the  parents 
children. 

(b)  Adoption  subsidies  to  be 
maintenance  payments  under  ti 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  state." 
with  adoption  regulations,  provld  ing 
cases  where  strong  emotional  tie 
established   between   a  foster  child 
foster  parents,  those  parents  mufct 
the  first  opportunity  to  adopt 
other  cases,  after  diligent  efforts 
made  for  six  months  to  place  the 
out  use  of  the  subsidy  and  no  suitable 
has  been  found,  the  child  should 
as  eligible  for  a  subsidy. 

(c)  Technical   provisions 
culatlon  of  the  subsidy. 

(d)  Prohibits  adoption  subsidy 
to  a  state  which  falls  to  comply  \  Ith 
regulations,  or  which  discrlminal^es 
prospective  adoptive  parents 
ethnicity,  marital  status  or  age. 

Section  9.  (1)  Technical  (non->iscrimlna- 
tlon  provision ) . 

(2)    Amends  title  IV-B  to  llmk 
tures  of  new  monies  provided  stat  »s 
ices  designed  to  reduce  the  nee<i 
care. 

Section  10.  Amends  the  method 
tion    title   IV-B   allocations    to 
eliminating  the  high  state  matcl 
required    (although    under   sectljn 
states  would  have  to  continue 
90  percent  of  their   1977  level 
while  federal  monies  would 
times  1977  levels ) . 

Section  11.  Technical. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIlfe 
NESS  AND  INDUSTRY  IN 
EAST  WITH  ADDITIONAL 
CENTIVES  TO  INCREASE 
MENT  IN  JOB-PRODUCINC 
TIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  introduced  legislation  for  i 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr. 
Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Tsoncas 
tended  to  provide  business 
in  the  Northeast  with  additionkl 
centives  to  increase  investment 
producing  facilities. 

The  legislation,  which  has 
dorsed  by  the  Coalition  of 
Governors,    would    provide 
with  double  accelerated 
new  plants  and  equipment 
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new  Investments  were  made  In  areas 
with  unemployment  rates  of  6  percent  or 
more. 

Under  the  proposal,  tax  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  post- 
poned, though  not  eliminated,  thereby 
granting  economically  stimulating  in- 
terest-free loans  to  companies  willing  to 
Invest  in  stagnant  economies.  All  Federal 
tax  liabilities  would  eventually  be  paid 
in  full. 

The  proposal,  in  "targeting"  financial 
assistance  to  those  areas  of  the  country 
with  high  unemployment  rates,  would  be 
of  particular  benefit  to  the  Industrialized 
Northeast  where  unemployment  con- 
tinues above  national  averages. 

Specifically,  the  proposal  would  allow 
firms  investing  in  manufacturing  equip 
ment  In  States  where  the  5-year  moving 
average  of  unemployment  rates  exceeded 
the  national  average  to  calculate  their 
Federal  tax  liabilities  using  depreciation 
rates  twice  those  presently  allowed.  The 
legislation  would  thus  be  restricted  to 
those  areas  in  long-term  economic  diffi- 
culty and  would  phase  out  as  unemploy- 
ment rates  declined. 

If  enacted,  firms  would  pay  less  in  the 
early  years  of  investment's  life  with 
greater  payments  being  made  In  succeed- 
ing years.  The  program  would  cost  the 
U.S.  Treasury  nothing  in  the  long  run 
as  back  taxes  were  paid,  yet  investors 
would  only,  be  obligated  to  pay  relatively 
modest  amounts  of  tax  in  the  early  years. 

The  depreciation  allowance  proposal 
has  several  advantages.  First,  ic  targets 
tax  relief  to  areas  most  in  need  of  aid  by 
limiting  its  benefits  only  to  areas  whose 
average  unemployment  rate  for  the  last 
5  years  was  above  6  percent.  Thus,  areas 
with  chronic  unemployment  would  be 
helped  the  most.  Second,  the  program 
would  phase  out  automatically  in  any 
area  once  the  5-year  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  falls  below  6  percent,  thereby 
preventing  the  continuation  of  tax  in- 
centives where  they  are  not  needed. 
Third,  the  program  would  be  largely 
self-administering.  Fourth,  individual 
taxpayers  and  firms  operating  in  healthy 
regions  of  the  country  would  not  bear 
the  burden  of  the  program.  Fifth,  the 
program  would  not  be  Inflationary,  since 
the  program's  benefits  are  targeted  to 
regions  with  underutilized  resources. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL CLIMATE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  announce  3  days 
of  hearings,  April  4,  5,  and  6,  focused  on 
provisions  of  legislation  establishing  a 
national  climate  program.  The  need  for 
a  national  climate  program  is  well  estab- 
lished from  extensive  hearings  and  a  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  En- 
vironment and  the  Atmosphere  in  the 
last  Congress.  Recent  events,  including 
the  current  drought  in  the  Western 
States  and  the  extremely  cold  winter  in 


the  East,  have  only  reemphasized  the 
importance  of  the  climate  to  human  ac- 
tivities. 

The  impacts  of  climate  fluctuations 
and  potential  human-caused  climate 
change  can  override  or  deeply  Influence 
patterns  of  agricultural  production  and 
weather-crop  interaction,  patterns  of  en- 
ergy demand  and  supply,  patterns  of 
human  settlement  and  coastal  demog- 
raphy, patterns  of  water  supply  and 
water  use,  and  patterns  of  political  sta- 
bility and  alliance. 

Public  Interest  in  climatological  ques- 
tions is  widespread.  It  crosses  discipli- 
nary and  institutional  lines  and  levels. 
The  challenge  is  to  foster  an  integrated, 
long-term  national  effort  to  understand 
climate  as  best  we  can  and  to  assess  the 
impact  of  climate  fluctuation  on  human 
activity  and  society. 

How  well  we  expand  the  necessary  so- 
phisticated scientific  research  efforts  of 
global  scope  will  depend  on  how  well  di- 
verse disciplines  and  agencies  work  to- 
gether in  a  national  climate  program. 

The  program  should  have  four  major 
thrusts:  First,  establishment  of  a  wide 
monitoring  network  to  gather  data  and 
detect  trends;  second,  advancement  of 
our  understanding  of  natural  climate 
variability;  third,  Improvement  of 
monthly,  seasonal,  annual,  and  longer 
range  predictions  of  climate  parameters; 
and  fourth,  assessment  of  the  economic, 
agricultural,  energy,  and  other  Impacts 
of  climate  variability  on  human  activ- 
ities. Monitoring,  research,  and  assess- 
ment activities  must  be  coupled  through- 
out with  a  network  for  disseminating  the 
information  generated  rapidly  and  in 
useful  form. 

The  subcommittee  intends  to  report 
legislation  to  implement  such  a  program. 
While  the  need  for  a  national  climate 
program  is  well  established,  leadership 
and  responsibility  for  specific  functions 
remain  unresolved.  Therefore,  these 
hearings  on  this  legislation  are  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  such  questions  as: 
What  are  the  essential  elements  of  a 
national  climate  program— NCP?  What 
level  of  effort  is  appropriate  for  each  ele- 
ment? How  should  they  be  organized 
and  managed?  How  can  planning,  as- 
signment of  priorities,  and  coordination 
of  activities  in  the  NCP  be  achieved?  How 
should  existing  climate-related  activities 
be  integrated  into  the  new  NCP?  How 
can  predictive  and  impact  Information 
outputs  of  the  NCP  best  serve  the  user 
communities  in  agriculture,  business,  en- 
ergy, public  service,  and  so  forth?  How 
should  the  NCP  be  organized  to  best 
translate  scientific  climate  data  Into  in- 
formation to  help  society  adapt  to 
climate  fluctuations? 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  41  Members 
have  cosponsored  this  national  climate 
program  legislation.  The  proposal  has 
had  broad  and  bipartisan  support  over 
several  years,  particularly  from  Mr. 
Winn  of  Kansas,  who  is  a  primary  co- 
sponsor  again  this  year. 

The  hearings  will  be  in  room  2325, 
Raybvu-n  House  OfBce  Building,  at  10 
a.m.  on  Monday,  April  4;  9:30  a.m.  on 
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Tuesday,  April  5;  and  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  April  6.  The  list  of  witnesses 
follows: 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Science  and  Techology 

SUBCOMMirrTEE     ON     THE     ENVIRONMENT     AND 
THE  ATMOSPHERE 

National  climate  program 
Witness  List 

April  4,  10  a.m.,  room  2325  Rayburn:  John 
P.  OXeary.  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Panel  representing  "consumers"  of  climate 
information  and  services: 

Mr.  Bill  Burrows,  Deere  &  Company  Tech- 
nical Center,  Mollne,  111. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Weller,  Jr.,  Vice  President, 
Public  Affairs,  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperative. 

Stanley  A.  Changnon,  Jr.,  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey,  Urbana,  111. 

April  5,  9:30  a.m.,  room  2325  Rayburn: 

The  Honorable  Juanita  M.  Kreps,  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Howard  HJort,  Director,  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Panel  of  climate  researchers: 

Dr.  George  Benton,  Vice  President,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Charles  A.  Engman,  Associate  Director,  In- 
stitute for  Environmental  Studies,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Helmut  Landsberg,  Institute  for  Phys- 
ical Science  and  Technology,  University  of 
Maryland. 

April  6,  10  a.m.,  room  2.325  Rayburn: 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Todd,  Assistant  Director  lor 
Astronautlcal,  Atmospheric,  Earth,  and 
Ocean  Sciences,  National  Science  Foundation. 

Llnd-say  Grant,  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Davies,  WMO,  Gjneva, 
Switzerland. 

Panel  from  the  private  sector : 

Dr.  James  D.  McQuigg,  Consultant,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

E.  A.  Ward,  Advanced  Energy  and  Resource 
Systems  Analysis,  MITRE  Corp. 


FANNIE  LOU  HAMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel),  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  our  Nation  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
great  American,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  Ms. 
Hamer  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
national  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
1960's.  During  her  lifetime  she  founded 
the  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  which 
was  seated  in  place  of  the  State's  all 
white  regular  delegation  at  the  1964 
Democratic  Convention. 

Later  she  became  active  in  the  State's 
predominantly  black  Loyalist  Democrats, 
which  wrested  national  party  recognition 
from  the  regular  party  organization.  As 
a  result,  the  State's  democratic  parties 
were  merged  last  year. 

Ms.  Hamer  participated  In  numerous 
civil  rights  marches  and  voting  rights 
lawsuits.  Although  she  was  never  elected 
to  public  office,  her  contribution  to  black 
Americans  and  our  country  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

Therefore.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member Ms.  Hamer  and  her  family  in 
their  prayers  and  to  remember  all  that 
she  accomplished  in  her  lifetime. 


A  YEAR  OF  EDUCAnON  IN  HONOR 
OP  THE  LUBAVITCHER  REBBE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today,  together  with  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
declare  1977  a  year  of  education  in  hon- 
or of  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe,  Rabbi 
Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson. 

Rabbi  Schneerson  is  the  leader  of  the 
worldwide  Lubavitch  movement.  Under 
his  inspired  leadership,  the  humanitar- 
ian, educational,  and  religious  work  of 
Lubavitch  has  flourished  throughout  the 
world. 

Yesterday  the  Rebbe  and  his  followers 
celebrated  his  75th  birthday.  On  this 
Joyous  occasion,  the  Rebbe  dedicated 
himself  and  Lubavitch  to  a  year  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  youth  of  the  world. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Rabbi  Schneerson  has 
made  his  worldwide  headquarters.  In 
recognition  of  his  many  achievements, 
the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  mil- 
lions, and  his  commitment  to  scholar- 
ship, I  am  honored  fx>  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  369 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  year  1977  as  the  "Year  of  Ed- 
ucation" in  honor  of  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe, 
Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson 

Whereas  the  beloved  Lubavitcher  Rebbe, 
Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson,  cele- 
brated his  seventy-fifth  birthday  on  March 
30,  1977;  and 

Whereas  Rabbi  Schneerson  Is  one  of  the 
most  revered  and  renowned  spiritual  leaders 
In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Rabbi  Schneerson  has  provided 
wise  and  Inspired  leadership  to  the  Cbabad- 
Lubavltch  movement  throughout  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  leadership  of  Rabbi  Schneer- 
son and  the  devotion  of  his  followers  have 
made  the  Lubavitch  movement  a  powerful 
force  for  education  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Rabbi  Schneerson  has  declared 
this  year  a  Year  of  Education  and  dedicated 
himself  and  the  Lubavitch  movement  to  this 
goal:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  1977  as  the  "Year  of  Ed- 
ucation" In  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day of  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe,  Rabbi  Mena- 
chem Mendel  Schneerson.     . 


WHY  DOES  BREZHNEV'S  GOVERN- 
MENT TORTURE  A  38-YEAR-OLD 
LITHUANIAN  WOMAN  FOR  BE- 
LIEVING IN  GOD? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  elsewhere  in 
today's  proceedings,  I  have  joined  Repre- 
sentative Flood  and  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the  59th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lith- 
uanian independence.  At  this  point,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  bring  up  again 
the  individual  pUght  of  a  Lithuanian 
Catholic  named  Nijole  Sadunaite  which 
illustrates  the  depravity  of  Moscow's  rule 
throughout  the  Soviet  Empire  and  which 


typifies  the  fate  of  thousands  of  unknown 
persons  in  Soviet  prison  camps. 

The  letter  I  have  inserted  below  from 
Mr.  Lazar  M.  Pistrak  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national presents  the  details  of  Ms.  Sad- 
unalte's  case.  In  brief,  Ms.  Sadunaite. 
who  Is  a  devout  Catholic,  was  arrested 
when  authorities  found  a  copy  of  the 
"Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church"  in  her  home  and  was  sentenced 
to  3  years  of  harsh  regime  in  a  forced 
labor  camp  and  3  subsequent  years  of 
internal  exile  for  "possession  and  distri- 
bution of  literature  defaming  the  Soviet 
state."  The  Chronicle,  which  covers  re- 
ligious life  in  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
communities  and  lists  factual  informa- 
tion on  prosecutions  of  church  members, 
cannot  be  reasonably  viewed  as  falling 
within  this  definition. 

Earlier  this  year  I  joined  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  signing  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  protesting  the  treat- 
ment of  Ms.  Sadunaite,  which  violates 
Soviet  law  and  international  agreements 
on  universal  human  rights.  The  harsh 
regime  imposed  on  her  is  a  euphemism 
for  slow,  painful  starvation  resulting 
from  exhaustive  labor  and  insufficient 
nutrition.  The  Soviet  secret  police  have 
discovered  that  starvation  coupled  with 
capricious  and  arbitrary  denials  of  the 
few  minimal  privileges  allowed  prisoners 
is  as  effective  a  torture  as  the  more 
macabre  practices  of  Stalin's  era.  but  one 
that  does  not  elicit  the  same  degree  of 
international  outrage  as  Stalin's  tactics. 
A  low  profile  with  respect  to  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  is,  of  course, 
what  Brezhnev  and  the  rest  of  the  Krem- 
lin leadership  want.  But  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  decent  people  of  the  world,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  persuasions,  to 
thwart  the  Soviet  leaders,  and  all  other 
dictators  who  try  to  play  down  their  bru- 
talities, by  speaking  out  about  cases  like 
Nijole  Sadunaite's. 

Why  a  state  as  mighty  as  the  Soviet 
Union  finds  it  necessary  to  repress  inno- 
cent people  like  Ms.  Sadunaite  is  unclear. 
Perhaps  the  state  is  not  so  mighty.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  colossal  secret-police 
bureaucracy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  arises  out  of 
the  same  "banality  of  evil"  that  Hannah 
Arendt  perceived  as  the  backbone  of  the 
Third  Reich. 
Mr.  Pistrak's  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  March  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  It  is  a  weU- 
known  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  In 
Lithuania  is  being  particularly  persecuted  by 
Soviet  authorities.  Less  known  are  the  nun^- 
ber  and  names  of  the  victims  of  that  oppres- 
sion. Nevertheless,  occasionally,  detailed  In- 
formation concerning  some  of  the  victims 
reaches  Amnesty  International,  the  London- 
based  non-political  organization  aiding  pris- 
oners of  conscience  throughout  the  world. 
One  such  case  is  that  of  Nijole  Sadunaite,  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church. 

The  38-year  old  Miss  Sadunaite  was  ar- 
rested on  August  27,  1974.  Ten  months  later, 
on  June  20,  1975,  she  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  of  harsh  regime  in  a  forced  labor  camp 
to  be  followed  by  three  years  of  internal  exile 
The  "crime"  was  for  alleged  "possession  and 
distribution"  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Catholic  Church  described  in  the  sen- 
tence   as    "literature   defaming    the    Soviet 
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SUte."  In  fact,  however,  the 
unofficial  publication  covering 
In    Lithuanian    Catholic 
containing  factual  reports  aboi^ 
tlon  of  church  members, 
against  them,  statements  In 
glovis  freedom  oflOclally 
Soviet  Constitution,  and  slmll4r 

The  sentence  of  six  years  of 
freedom  violates  not  only  the 
provisions  laid  down  In  the 
tlon  but  also  International 
by  the  Soviet  TTnlon  such  as  th< 
sal  Declaration  of  Human  Right 
Helsinki  agreement. 

Nljole  Sadunalte  has  been 
over  a  year  now  In  the 
of  labor  camps  known  for  its 
tlons  of  about  2,000  calories, 
adequate  to  the  high  norms 
Imposed  on  the  Inmates. 

Amnesty  International  has 
a  campaign  for  the  release  of 
and  humanitarian  grounds,  or 
reconsideration  of  the  case. 

Your  help,  dear  Congressman 
gently  needed.  Would  you  kind  y 
bassador  AnatoUy  Dobrynln  anq 
ment  of  State  on  behalf  of  Miss 
nalte  In  which  you  would 
test  at  this  kind  of  Inhuman 
she  has  received  and  at  the 
quest  her  release  or  a  retrial  of 
Expecting  your  favorable  repl] 
Sincerely, 
For  Group  34  of  Amnesty 
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II. 


"I'VE  BEEN  TO  THE 
TOP" 


MC  UNTAIN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi  e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  PvJrd)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraqeous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Nir.  Speaker, 
I  include  the  speech  of  the  lai  e  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr..  which  I  referred  to 
earlier  during  my  1 -miniate  speech 
today: 


"I'VE  Been  to  the  MotrNTA;  n 


Kli  g 


(By  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
April  3.  1968) 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
very  kindly,  my  friends.  As  I 
Abernathy  In  his  eloquent  and 
troductlon  and  then  thought  a 
I  wondered  who  he  was  talking 
ways   good  to  have  your  closest 
associate  to  say  something  good 
And  Ralph  Is  the  best  friend 
the  world. 

I'm  delighted  to  see  each  of 
night  in  spite  of  a  storm  waru. 
veal  that  you  are  determined  to 
how.  Something  Is  happening  1 
something  Is  happening  In  our 

As  you  know.  If  I  were 
beginning  of   time,   with   the 
general   and  panoramic  view  of 
human  history  up  to  now,  and 
said  to  me,  "Martin  Luther  King 
would  you  like  to  live  in?"— I  woi 
mental  flight  by  Egypt  through 
across  the  Red  Sea.  through  the 
on  toward  the  promised  land.  And 
Its  magnificence,   I   wouldn't 
would  move  on  by  Greece,  and 
to  Blount  Olympus.  And  I  woul< 
Aristotle,  Socrates,  Euripides  and 
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nes assembled  around  the  Parthenon  as  they 
discussed  the  great  and  eternal  Issues  of 
reality. 

But  I  wouldn't  stop  there.  I  would  go  on, 
even  to  the  great  hey-day  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  And  I  would  see  developments 
around  there,  through  various  emperors  and 
leaders.  But  I  wouldn't  stop  there.  I  would 
even  come  up  to  the  day  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  get  a  quick  picture  of  aU  that  the  Renais- 
sance did  for  the  cultural  and  esthetic  life  of 
man.  But  I  wouldn't  stop  there.  I  would  even 
go  by  the  way  that  the  man  for  whom  I'm 
named  had  his  habitat.  And  I  would  watch 
Martin  Luther  as  he  tocked  his  nlnety-flve 
theses  on  the  door  at  the  church  In  Witten- 
berg. 

But  I  wouldn't  stop  there.  I  would  come 
on  up  even  to  1863,  and  watch  a  vacillating 
President  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
to  sign  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  But 
I  wouldn't  stop  there.  I  would  even  come  up 
to  the  early  thirties,  and  see  a  man  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
nation.  And  come  with  an  eloquent  cry  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself. 

But  I  wouldn't  stop  there.  Strangely 
enough,  I  would  turn  to  the  Almighty,  and 
say.  "If  you  allow  me  to  live  Just  a  few  years 
In  the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, I  will  be  happy."  Now  that's  a  strange 
statement  to  make,  because  the  world  Is  all 
messed  up.  The  nation  is  sick.  Trouble  Is 
m  the  land.  Confusion  all  around.  That's  a 
strange  statement.  But  I  know,  somehow, 
that  only  when  It  Is  dark  enough,  can  you  see 
the  stars.  And  I  see  God  working  In  this 
period  of  the  Twentieth  Century  In  a  way 
that  men.  In  some  strange  way,  are  respond- 
ing— something  Is  happening  In  our  world. 
The  masses  of  people  are  rising  up.  And 
wherever  they  are  assembled  today,  whether 
they  are  In  Johannesburg,  South  Africa;  Nair- 
obi. Kenya;  Accra,  Ghana;  New  York  City; 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Jackson,  Mississippi;  or 
Memphis,  Tennessee — the  cry  is  always  the 
same — "We  want  to  be  free." 

And  another  reason  that  I'm  happy  to  live 
In  this  period  is  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  a  point  where  we're  going  to  have  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  that  men  have 
been  trying  to  grapple  with  through  history, 
but  the  demands  didn't  force  them  to  do 
it.  Survival  demands  that  we  grapple  with 
them.  Men,  for  years  now,  have  been  talk- 
ing about  war  and  peace.  But  now,  no  longer 
can  they  Just  talk  about  It.  It  Is  no  longer  a 
choice  between  violence  and  non-violence 
In  this  world,  it's  non-violence  or  non-exist- 
ence. 

That  is  where  we  are  today.  And  also  in 
the  human  rights  revolution.  If  something 
Isn't  done,  and  in  a  hurry,  to  bring  the 
colored  peoples  of  the  world  out  of  their  long 
years  of  poverty,  their  long  years  of  hurt  and 
neglect,  the  whole  world  Is  doomed.  Now, 
I'm  Just  happy  that  God  has  allowed  me 
to  live  In  this  period,  to  see  what  Is  un- 
folding. And  I'm  happy  that  He's  allowed 
me  to  be  In  Memphis. 

I  can  remember.  I  can  remember  when 
Negroes  were  Just  going  around  as  Ralph 
has  said,  so  often,  scratching  where  they 
didn't  Itch,  and  laughing  when  they  were 
not  tickled.  But  that  day  Is  all  over.  We 
mean  business  now,  and  we  are  determined 
to  gain  our  rightful  place  In  God's  world. 

And  that's  all  this  whole  thing  Is  about. 
We  aren't  engaged  In  any  negative  protest 
and  In  any  negative  arguments  with  any- 
body. We  are  saying  that  we  are  determined 
to  be  men.  We  are  determined  to  be  people. 
We  are  saying,  that  we  are  God's  children. 
And  that  we  don't  have  to  live  like  we  are 
forced  to  live. 

Now,  what  does  all  of  this  mean  In  this 
great  period  of  history?  It  means  that  we've 
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got  to  stay  together.  We've  got  to  stay  to- 
gether, and  maintain  unity.  You  know, 
whenever,  Pharoah  wanted  to  prolong  the 
period  of  slavery  In  Egypt,  he  had  a  favorite, 
favorite  formula  for  doing  it.  What  was  that? 
He  kept  the  slaves  fighting  among  them- 
selves. But  whenever  the  slaves  get  together 
something  happens  In  Pharoah's  court,  and 
he  cannot  hold  the  slaves  In  slaveryi  When 
the  slaves  get  together,  that's  the  beginning 
of  getting  out  of  slavery.  Now  let  us  maintain 
imity. 

Secondly,  let  us  keep  the  Issues  where  they 
are.  The  Issue  is  injustice.  The  Issue  Is  the 
refusal  of  Memphis  to  be  fair  and  honest 
In  Its  dealings  with  Its  public  servants,  who 
happen  to  be  sanitation  workers.  Now,  we've 
got  to  keep  attention  on  that.  That's  always 
the  problem  with  a  little  violence.  You  know 
what  happened  the  other  day,  and  the  press 
dealt  only  with  the  window  breaking.  I  read 
the  articles.  They  very  seldom  got  around  to 
mentioning  the  fact  that  one  thousand,  three 
hundred  sanitation  workers  were  on  strike, 
and  that  Memphis  is  not  being  fair  to  them, 
and  that  Mayor  Loeb  Is  In  dire  need  of  a 
doctor.  They  didn't  get  around  to  that. 

Now  weYe  going  on  to  march  again,  and 
we're  got  to  march  again.  In  order  to  put 
the  Issue  where  It  Is  supposed  to  be.  And 
force  everybody  to  see  that  there  are  thirteen 
hundred  of  God's  children  here  suffering, 
sometimes  going  hungry,  going  through  dark 
and  dreary  nights  wondering  how  this  thing 
Is  going  to  come  out.  That's  the  Issue.  And 
we've  got  to  say  to  the  nation :  we  know  it's 
coming  out.  For  when  people  get  caught  up 
with  that  which  Is  right  and  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  it,  there  Is  no  stopping  point 
short  of  victory. 

We  aren't  going  to  let  any  mace  stop  us. 
We  are  masters  In  our  non-violent  movement 
In  disarming  police  forces,  they  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I've  seen  them  so  often.  I  re- 
member In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  when  we 
were  In  that  majestic  struggle  there  we 
would  move  out  of  the  16th  Street  Baptist 
Church  day  after  day;  by  the  hundreds  we 
would  move  out.  And  Bull  Connor  would  tell 
them  to  send  the  dogs  forth  and  they  did 
come;  but  we  Just  went  before  the  dogs 
singing.  "Ain't  gonna  let  nobody  turn  me 
round."  Bull  Connor  next  would  say,  "Turn 
the  fire  hoses  on."  And  as  I  said  to  you  the 
other  night,  Bull  Connor  didn't  know  his- 
tory. He  knew  a  kind  of  physics  that  some- 
how didn't  relate  to  the  transphyslcs  that 
we  knew  about.  And  that  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  certain  kind  of  fire  that  no  water 
could  put  out.  And  we  went  before  the  fire 
hoses;  we  had  known  water.  If  we  were  Bap- 
tist or  some  other  denomination,  we  had  been 
immersed.  If  we  were  Methodist,  and  some 
others,  we  had  been  sprinkled,  but  we  knew 
water. 

That  couldn't  stop  us.  And  we  Just  went 
on  before  the  dogs  and  we  would  look  at 
them;  and  we'd  go  on  before  the  water  hoses 
and  we  would  look  at  It,  and  we'd  Just  go 
on  singing  "Over  my  head  I  see  freedom  In 
the  air."  And  then  we  would  be  thrown  In 
the  paddy  wagons,  and  sometimes  we  were 
stacked  In  there  like  sardines  in  a  can.  And 
they  would  throw  us  In,  and  old  Bull  would 
say.  "Take  them  off,"  and  they  did;  and  we 
would  Just  go  In  the  paddy  wagon  singing, 
"We  Shall  Overcome."  And  every  now  and 
then  we'd  get  In  the  Jail,  and  we'd  see  the 
Jailers  looking  through  the  windows  being 
moved  by  our  prayers,  and  being  moved  by 
our  words  and  our  songs.  And  there  was  a 
power  there  which  Bull  Connor  couldn't  ad- 
Just  to;  and  so  we  ended  up  transforming 
Bull  Into  a  steer,  and  we  won  our  struggle 
In  Birmingham. 

Now  we've  got  to  go  on  to  Memphis  Just 
like  that.  I  call  upon  you  to  be  with  us  Mon- 
day. Now  about  injunctions:   We  have  an 
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Injunction  and  we're  going  Into  court  to- 
morrow morning  to  fight  this  Illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional Injunction.  All  we  say  to  America 
Is,  "Be  true  to  what  you  said  on  paper."  If 
I  lived  In  China  or  even  Russia,  or  any  totali- 
tarian country,  maybe  I  could  understand 
the  denial  of  certain  basic  First  Amendment 
privileges,  because  they  hadn't  committed 
themselves  to  that  over  there.  But  somewhere 
I  read  of  the  freedom  of  assembly.  Some- 
where I  read  of  the  freedom  of  speech.  Some- 
where I  read  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Somewhere  I  read  that  the  greatness  of 
America  Is  the  right  to  protest  for  right. 
And  so  Just  as  I  say,  we  aren't  going  to  let 
any  injunction  turn  us  around.  We  are  going 
on. 

We  need  all  of  you.  And  you  know  what's 
beautiful  to  me.  Is  to  see  all  of  these  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  It's  a  marvelous  picture. 
Who  Is  It  that  Is  supposed  to  articulate  the 
longings  and  aspirations  of  the  people  more 
than  the  preacher?  Somehow  the  preacher 
must  be  an  Amos,  and  say,  "Let  Justice  roll 
down  like  waters  and  righteousness  like  a 
mighty  stream."  Somehow,  the  preacher  must 
say  with  Jesus,  "The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  he  hath  annolnted  me  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  Poor." 

And  I  want  to  commend  the  preachers, 
under  the  leadership  of  these  noble  men: 
James  Lawson,  one  who  has  been  in  this 
struggle  for  many  years;  he's  been  to  Jail 
for  struggling;  but  he's  still  going  on,  flight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  his  people.  Rev.  Ralph 
Jackson,  Billy  Kyles.  I  could  just  go  right 
on  down  the  list,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
But  I  want  to  thank  them  all.  And  I  want 
you  to  thank  them,  because  so  often,  preach- 
ers aren't  concerned  about  anything  but 
themselves.  And  I'm  always  happy  to  see  a 
relevant  ministry. 

It's  alright  to  talk  about  "long  white  robes 
over  yonder,"  in  all  of  Its  symbolism.  But 
ultimately  people  want  some  suits  and 
dresses  and  shoes  to  wear  down  here.  It's 
alright  to  talk  aoout  "streets  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  but  God  has  commanded 
us  to  be  concerned  about  the  slums  down 
here,  and  his  children  who  can't  eat  three 
square  meals  a  day.  It's  alright  to  talk  about 
the  new  Jerusalem,  but  one  day,  God's 
preacher  must  ♦.alk  about  the  new  New  York, 
the  new  Atlanta,  the  new  Philadelphia,  the 
new  Los  Angeles,  the  new  Memphis,  Tenn. 
This  Is  what  we  have  to  do. 

Now  the  other  thing  we'll  have  to  do  Is  this : 
Always  anchor  our  external  direct  action 
with  the  power  of  economic  withdrawal. 
Now,  we  are  poor  people.  Individually,  we 
are  poor  when  you  compare  us  with  white 
society  In  America.  We  are  poor.  Never  stop 
and  forget  that  collectively,  that  means  all 
of  us  together,  collectively  we  are  richer  than 
all  the  nations  In  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nine.  Did  you  ever  think  about  that? 
After  you  leave  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany, 
France,  and  I  could  name  the  others,  the 
Negro  collectively  Is  richer  than  most  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  have  an  annual  In- 
come of  more  than  thirty  billion  dollars  a 
year,  which  Is  more  than  all  of  the  exports 
of  the  United  States,  and  more  than  the  na- 
tional budget  of  Canada.  Did  you  know  that? 
That's  power  right  there.  If  we  know  how  to 
pool  It. 

We  don't  have  to  argue  with  anybody.  We 
don't  have  to  curse  and  go  around  acting 
bad  with  our  words.  We  don't  need  any 
bricks  and  bottles,  we  don't  need  any  Molo- 
tov  cocktails,  we  Just  need  to  go  around  to 
these  stores,  and  to  these  massive  Industries 
In  our  country,  and  say,  "God  sent  us  by 
here,  to  say  to  you  that  you're  not  treating 
his  children  right.  And  we've  come  by  here 
to  ask  you  to  make  the  first  Item  on  your 
agenda — fair   treatment,   where   God's   chil- 


dren are  concerned.  Now,  If  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that,  wer  do  have  an  agenda 
that  we  must  follow.  And  our  agenda  calls 
for  withdrawing  economic  support  from 
you." 

And  so.  as  a  result  of  this,  we  are  asking 
you  tonight,  to  go  out  and  tell  your  neigh- 
bors not  to  buy  Coca-Cola  In  Memphis.  Go  by 
and  tell  them  not  to  buy  Sealtest  Milk.  Tell 
them  not  to  buy — what  Is  the  other  bread? — 
Wonder  Bread.  And  what  Is  the  other  bread 
company,  Jesse?  Tell  them  not  to  buy  Hart's 
Bread.  As  Jesse  Jackson  has  said,  up  to  now, 
only  the  garbage  men  have  been  feeling  pain, 
now  we  must  kind  of  redistribute  the  pain. 
We  are  choosing  these  companies  because 
they  haven't  been  fair  in  their  hiring  poli- 
cies; and  we  are  choosing  them  because  they 
can  begin  the  process  of  saying,  they  are 
going  to  support  the  needs  and  the  rights  of 
these  men  who  are  on  strike.  And  then  they 
can  move  on  downtown  and  tell  Mayor  Loeb 
to  do  what  Is  right. 

But  not  only  that,  we've  got  to  strengthen 
black  Institutions.  I  call  upon  you  to  take 
your  money  out  of  the  banks  downtown  and 
deposit  your  money  In  Trl-State  bank — We 
want  a  "bank-In"  movement  in  Memphis. 
So  go  by  the  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
I'm  not  asking  you  something  that  we  don't 
do  ourselves  at  SCLC.  Judge  Hooks  and  others 
win  tell  you  that  we  have  an  account  here  in 
the  savings  and  loan  association  from  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
We're  just  telling  you  to  follow  what  we're 
doing.  Put  your  money  there.  You  have  six  or 
seven  black  Insurance  Companies  In  Mem- 
phis. Take  out  your  Insurance  there.  We  want 
to  have  an  "Insurance-ln." 

Now  these  are  some  practical  things  we  can 
do.  We  begin  the  process  of  building  a  greater 
economic  base.  And  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
putting  pressure  where  It  really  hurts.  I  ask 
you  to  follow  through  here. 

Now,  let  me  say  as  I  move  to  my  conclusion 
that  we've  got  to  give  ourselves  to  this  strug- 
gle until  the  end.  Nothing  would  be  more 
tragic  than  to  stop  at  this  point,  In  Memphis. 
We've  got  to  see  It  through.  And  when  we 
have  our  march,  you  need  to  be  there.  Be 
concerned  about  your  brother.  You  may  not 
be  on  strike.  But  either  we  go  up  together, 
or  we  go  down  together. 

Let  us  develop  a  kind  of  dangerous  unself- 
ishness. One  day  a  man  came  to  Jesus;  and 
he  wanted  to  raise  some  questions  about 
some  vital  matters  In  life.  At  points,  he 
wanted  to  trick  Jesus,  and  show  him  that  he 
knew  a  little  more  than  Jesus  knew,  and 
through  this,  throw  him  off  base.  Now  that 
question  could  have  easily  ended  up  In  a 
philosophical  and  theological  debate.  But 
Jesus  immediately  pulled  that  question  from 
mid-air,  and  placed  it  on  a  dangerous  curve 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  And  He 
talked  about  a  certain  man,  who  fell  among 
thieves.  You  remember  that  a  Levlte  and  a 
priest  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  They  didn't 
stop  to  help  him.  And  finally  a  man  of  an- 
other race  came  by.  He  got  down  from  his 
beast,  decided  not  to  be  compassionate  by 
proxy. 

But  he  got  down  with  him,  administered 
first  aid,  and  helped  the  man  in  need.  Jesus 
ended  up  saying,  this  was  the  good  man,  this 
was  the  great  man,  because  he  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  project  the  "I"  Into  the  "thou," 
and  to  be  concerned  about  his  brother.  Now 
you  know,  we  use  our  imagination  a  great 
deal  to  try  to  determine  why  the  priest  and 
the  Levlte  didn't  stop.  At  times  we  say  they 
were  busy  going  to  church  meetings — an  ec- 
clesiastical gathering — and  they  had  to  get 
on  down  to  Jerusalem  so  they  wouldn't  be 
late  for  their  meeting.  At  other  times  we 
would  speculate  that  there  was  a  religious 
law  that  "One  who  was  engaged  in  religious 
ceremonials  was  not  to  touch  a  human  body 


twenty-four  hours  before  the  ceremony."  And 
every  now  and  then  we  begin  to  wonder 
whether  maybe  they  were  not  going  down  to 
Jerusalem,  or  down  to  Jericho,  rather  to  or- 
ganize a  "Jericho  Road  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation." That's  a  possibility.  Maybe  they  felt 
that  It  was  better  to  deal  with  the  problem 
from  the  casual  root,  rather  than  to  get 
bogged  down  with  an  Individual  effort. 

But  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  my  Imagina- 
tion tells  me.  It's  possible  that  those  men 
were  afraid.  You  see,  the  Jericho  road  Is  a 
dangerous  road.  I  remember  when  Mrs.  King 
and  I  were  first  in  Jerusalem.  We  rented  a 
car  and  drove  from  Jerusalem  down  to 
Jericho.  And  as  soon  as  we  got  on  that  road, 
I  said  to  my  wife,  "I  can  see  why  Jesus  used 
this  as  a  setting  for  his  parable."  Its  a  wind- 
ing, meandering  road.  It's  really  conducive 
for  ambushing.  You  start  out  In  Jerusalem, 
which  Is  about  1,200  miles,  or  rather  1,200 
feet  above  sea  level.  And  by  the  time  you  get 
down  to  Jericho,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
later,  you're  about  2,200  feet  below  sea  level. 
That's  a  dangerous  road.  In  the  days  of  Jesus 
it  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Bloody  Pass." 
And  you  know,  its  possible  that  the  priest 
and  the  Levlte  looked  over  that  man  on  the 
ground  and  wondered  If  the  robbers  were  still 
around.  Or  it's  possible  that  they  felt  that 
the  man  on  the  ground  was  merely  faking. 
And  he  was  acting  like  he  had  been  robbed 
and  hurt.  In  order  to  seize  them  over  there, 
lure  them  there  for  quick  and  easy  seizure. 
And  so  the  first  question  that;  the  Levlte 
asiked  was,  "If  I  stop  to  help  this  man,  what 
will  happen  to  me?"  But  then  the  good 
Samaritan  came  by.  And  he  reversed  the 
question:  "If  I  do  not  stop  to  help  this  man, 
what  will  happen  to  him?" 

That's  the  question  before  you  tonight. 
Not,  "If  I  stop  to  help  the  sanitation  workers, 
what  will  happen  to  all  of  the  hours  that  I 
usually  spend  In  my  office  every  day  and 
every  week  as  a  pastor?"  The  question  is  not, 
"If  I  stop  to  help  this  man  In  need,  what  will 
happen  to  me?"  If  I  do  not  stop  to  help  the 
sanitation  workers,  what  will  happen  to 
them?"  That's  the  question. 

Let  us  rise  up  tonight  with  a  greater  readi- 
ness. Let  us  stand  with  a  greater  determina- 
tion. And  let  us  move  on  in  these  powerful 
days,  these  days  of  challenge  to  make  Ameri- 
ca what  It  ought  to  be.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  America  a  better  nation.  And 
I  want  to  thank  God,  once  more,  for  allow- 
ing me  to  be  here  with  you. 

You  know,  several  years  ago,  I  was  In  New 
York  City  autographing  the  first  book  that 
I  had  written.  And  while  sitting  there  auto- 
graphing books,  a  demented  black  woman 
came  up.  The  only  question  I  heard  from  her 
was.  Are  you  Martin  Luther  King?" 

And  I  was  looking  down  writing,  and  I 
said  yes.  And  the  next  minute  I  felt  some- 
thing beating  on  my  chest.  Before  I  knew  it  I 
had  been  stabbed  by  this  demented  woman. 
I  was  rushed  to  Harlem  Hospital.  It  was  a 
dark  Saturday  afternoon.  And  that  blade 
had  gone  through,  and  the  X-rays  revealed 
that  the  tip  of  the  blade  was  on  the  edge  of 
my  aorta,  the  main  artery.  And  once  that's 
punctured,  you  drown  In  your  own  blood — 
that's  the  end  of  you. 

It  came  out  In  the  New  York  Times  the 
next  morning,  that  if  I  had  sneezed,  I  would 
have  died.  Well,  about  four  days  later,  they 
allowed  me,  after  the  operation,  after  my 
chest  had  been  opened,  and  the  blade  had 
been  taken  out.  to  move  around  In  the 
wheel  chair  in  the  hospital.  They  allowed 
me  to  read  some  of  the  mail  that  came  In. 
and  from  all  over  the  states,  and  the  world, 
kind  letters  came  in.  I  read  a  few,  but  one 
of  them  I  will  never  forget.  I  had  received 
one  from  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President.  I've  forgotten  what  those  tele- 
grams said.  I'd  receive  a  visit  and  a  letter 
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from  the  Governor  of  New 
forgotten  what  the  letter  said, 
another  letter  that  came  fron: 
a  young  girl  who  as  a  student 
Plains  High  School.  And  I  lookekl 
ter,  and  I'll  never  forget  it.  It 
"Dear  Dr.  King:  I  am  a  nlnth- 
at  the  White  Plains  High  Schofcl 
"While  It  should  not  matter.  I 
mention  that  I'm  a  white  girl, 
paper  of  your  misfortune,  and  ( 
Ing.  And  I  read  that  If  you  had 
would  have  died.  And  I'm  simpl  r 
to  say  that  I'm  so  happy  tha 
sneeze." 

And  I  want  to  say  tonight.  I 
that  I,  am  happy  that  I  dldn' 
cause  If  I  had  sneezed.  I  wouldi . 
around  here  In  1960,  when 
the  South  started  sitting  In  at 
ters.  And  I  knew  that  as  they 
they  were  really  standing  up  fo 
the  American  dream.  And  takU  g 
nation  back  to  those  great  walLs 
which  were  dug  deep  by  the 
ers  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Constitution.  If  I  had  sneeze^l 
have  been  around  here  in  1961 
elded  to  take  a  ride  for  freedor^ 
segregation  in  the  interstate 
sneezed,  I  wouldn't  have  been 
when  Negroes  in  Albany,  Georgl 
straighten    their   backs    up. 
men  and  women  straighten  th^r 
they  are  going  somewhere, 
can't  ride  your  back  unless  It 
had  sneezed;  I  wouldn't  have 
1963,  when  the  black  people  In 
Alabama,  aroused  the  consclenc  i 
tlon.  and  brought  Into  being  the 
Bill.  If  I  had  sneezed,  I  wouldn' 
chance  later  that  year.  In  Augt  st 
tell  America  about  a  dream  tha ; 
If  I  had  sneezed,  I  wouldn't  havfe 
In  Selma,  Alabama,  to  see  the 
ment  there.  If  I  had  sneezed,  I 
been  in  Memphis  to  see  a 
around  those  brothers  and 
suffering.  I'm  so  happy  that  I 

And  they  were  telling  me, 
matter  now.  It  really  doesn't 
happens  now.  I  left  Atlanta 
and  as  we  got  started  on  the 
were  six  of  us,  the  pilot  said 
address  system,  "We  are  sorry 
but  we  have  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
plane.  And  to  be  sure  that  all 
were  checked,  and  to  be  sure 
would  be  wrong  with  the  plan* , 
check  out  everything  carefully 
had   the   plane   protected    and 
night." 

And  then  I  got  Into  Memphi 
began  to  say  the  threats,  or 
threats  that  were  .out.  What 
to  me  from  some  of  our  sick  whfte 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  will 
We've  got  some  difficult  days 
doesn't  matter  with  me  now 
been  to  the  mountain  top.  And  I 
Like  anybody,  I  would  like  to 
Longevity  has  Its  place.   But 
cerned  about  that  now.  I  Just 
God's  will.  And  He's  allowed  me 
the   mountain.   And   I've   looke( 
I've  seen  the  promised  land.  I 
there  with  you.  But  I  want  you 
night,  that  we,  as  a  people  wil 
promised  land.  And  I'm  happy 
not  worried  about  anything.  I'm 
any  man.  Mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1978  COAST  GUARD 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  \  TANKER 
SAFETY 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  rema  -ks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
held  2  days  of  hearings  this  week  on  the 
fiscal  year  1978  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion request.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
these  hearings  served  to  underscore  the 
need  for  vigorous  congressional  over- 
sight and  initiatives  in  the  area  of  ves- 
sel traffic  control — VTS.  VTS  is  a  means 
by  which  the  trafBc  of  hazardous  car- 
gjes  can  be  monitored  and  controlled. 
VTS  can  be  as  unsophisticated  as  a  series 
of  shipping  lanes  and  radio  communi- 
cations, or  it  can  employ  sophisticated 
radar  or  satellite  surveillance. 

This  administration  has  taken  signifi- 
cant steps  to  support  needed  tanker 
safety  and  oil  spill  liability  measures — 
measures  which  Members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
as  well  as  the  Congress  have  been  push- 
ing for  years.  There  is  still  work  to  be 
done,  however,  as  is  evident  in  the  area 
of  vessel  trafBc  control.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  Adm.  Owen  W.  Siler,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  stated  that 
the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  called  for  a  6-month  study  of  VTS, 
while  forwarding  the  suggestion  that  It 
maj  be  more  appropriate  for  local  au- 
thorities to  run  VTS  than  the  Coast 
Guard. 

I  understand  that  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  both  proposals;  VTS,  after 
all,  has  been  thoroughly  studied  since 
the  early  1970's.  As  for  turning  the  ac- 
quisition and  operation  of  VTS  over  to 
the  localities  affected.  Admiral  Siler  is 
strongly  against  such  a  move,  and  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more.  The 
Coast  Guard  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  safeguarding  our  coastal 
waterways;  they  are  the  ones  with  the 
expertise  to  do  it.  Should  we  turn  air 
trafiQc  control  over  to  the  localities  af- 
fected? I  do  not  think  so,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  vessel  traffic  control. 

But  even  without  OMB  Interference, 
the  Coast  Guard  is  reluctant  to  expand, 
upgrade,  or  accelerate  current  VTS  ef- 
forts. At  present,  VTS  is  working  in  San 
Francisco.  Puget  Sound,  and  Houston/ 
Galveston.  During  this  year,  two  addi- 
tional programs  will  be  underway  in  New 
Orleans  and  Valdez.  In  1978,  New  York 
Harbor  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  VTS. 
But  beyond  this,  the  Coast  Guard's  VTS 
efforts  are  limited  in  the  extreme:  De- 
tailed analyses  are  underway  to  see  if 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  VTS  installations  will 
be  cost-effective. 

Thus,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
portions  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  Coast 
Guard  does  not  plan  to  install  sophisti- 
cated vessel  traffic  systems  to  any  addi- 
tional ports  and  waterways  in  the  United 
States.  The  fiscal  year  1978  Coast  Guard 
authorization  as  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration has  only  $1,162  million  in 
acquisition  funds  for  the  VTS  at  New 
Orleans. 

What  accounts  for  this  limited  ap- 
proach to  save  our  ports  and  waterways 
from  catastrophic  accidents?  The  dimen- 


sions of  the  Coast  Guard's  caution  be- 
come clearer  when  placed  in  historical 
perspective.  The  European  ports  of  Liver- 
pool, Hamburg,  and  Rotterdam  have  had 
some  form  of  VTS  in  place  since  the  mid- 
1960's.  Our  first  pilot  project  VTS  began 
in  the  early  1970's.  As  early  as  1973,  the 
Coast  Guard  conducted  an  analysis  of 
port  needs  for  vessel  traffic  services.  The 
findings  of  this  survey  indicated  that 
seven  U.S.  ports  and  waterways  were  ex- 
periencing the  number  and  type  of  ves- 
sel casualties  that  would  reqiiire  vessel 
traffic  services  to  prevent.  Today,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  still  studying  two  of  these 
areas — portions  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway — to 
determine  if  VTS  installations  would  be 
"cost-effective." 

I  am  somewhat  confused  about  the 
Coast  Guard's  conception  of  "cost-effec- 
tiveness." Apparently  by  the  Coast 
Guard's  definition,  health  insurance 
would  not  be  "cost-effective"  if  you  or 
I  did  not  get  seriously  ill.  According  to 
Coast  Guard  marine  casualty  statistics 
which  were  included  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee's  hear- 
ings on  VTS  during  the  94th  Congress, 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  the  reported  losses  to 
vessels,  cargoes,  and  property  was  $103 
million.  Coast  Guard  marine  casualty  re- 
ports suggest  that  due  to  unreported 
casualties  and  underestimates  of  the  dol- 
lar losses  for  those  casualties  that  were 
reported,  the  actual  dollar  losses  are 
probably  several  times  this  amount.  In 
addition,  these  costs  do  not  include  the 
substantial  damages  to  property  ashore, 
such  as  the  costs  of  spilled  oil  cleanup. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Congress  will  enact  much  needed  oil  spill 
liability  legislation.  The  compensation 
provided  under  this  legislation  is  exten- 
sive. For  example,  eligible  claimants 
might  include  fishermen  whose  fishing 
grounds  are  polluted  by  catastrophic  oil 
spills,  and  resort  communities  whose 
peak  vacation  periods  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  oil-slicked  beaches. 

VTS  systems  will  vary  in  costs  depend- 
ing on  their  degree  of  sophistication.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  costs  of  even 
the  most  sophisticated  VTS  we  now  have 
or  will  have  in  operation  are  slight  com- 
pared with  the  liabilities  we  may  face 
in  the  future — liabilities  that  may  be  pre- 
ventable with  proper  vessel  traffic  serv- 
ices in  place.  The  Coast  Guard  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  summary  of  VTS  costs 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  It  shows  that 
VTS  costs  vary  from  New  York  Harbor, 
with  its  $6.45  million  acquisition  and  in- 
stallation cost  and  $1.37  million  opera- 
tional cost  per  year  to  Valdez  with  its 
$2.9  million  acquisition  and-  installation 
cost  and  its  $675  thousand  per  year  oper- 
ational cost. 

In  light  of  these  statistics,  the  Coast 
Guard's  "cost-effectiveness"  analyses  are. 
subject  to  question. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  we  need  to 
move  decisively  to  expand  our  VTS  pro- 
grams nationwide  to  those  ports  and  wa- 
terways which  will  bear  the  brunt  of  in- 
creased traffic  of  hazardous  cargoes  car- 
ried in  bulk.  Section  101  of  H.R.  3796 
which  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Prii- 
CHARD,  and  I  and  33  other  cosponsors 
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have  introduced  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintahi  effective  vessel  traffic  serv- 
ices nationwide.  The  Secretary  is  given 
explicit  authority  to  control  vessel  traf- 
fic by  specifying  times  of  entry,  move- 
ment or  departure,  establisliing  vessel 
traffic  routing  schemes,  draft,  size  and 
speed  limitations,  and  restricting  opera- 
tions under  certain  circumstances.  More 
sophisticated  VTS  applications  are  di- 
rected for  ports  and  waterways  through 
which  pass  an  average  of  100,000  barrels 
per  day  of  hazardous  cargo  in  bulk.  For 
these  areas,  this  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  computerized 
tracking  and  data  retrieval  systems.  The 
Canadian  VTS  around  Vancouver  has 
this  capability,  whereas  the  U.S.  comput- 
erized systems  do  not.  Essentially,  this 
means  that  as  a  computer  tracks  incom- 
ing vessels,  it  can  routinely  delve  into  its 
data  bank  to  determine  the  ship's  history, 
status  of  certificates  and  potential  .safety 
hazard.s.  As  I  understand  it.  the  Coast 
Guard  has  not  opted  for  this  relatively 
inexpensive  capability  because  it  has  not 
been  fully  tested. 

This  attitude  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  Coast  Guard's  restricted  vision 
concerning  the  need,  scope  and  effective- 
ness of  VTS  programs.  At  present,  there 
are  41  ports  and  waterways  through 
which  pass  an  average  of  over  100.000 
barrels  per  day  of  hazardous  cargoes  car- 
ried in  bulk.  Many  of  these  areas  can  be 
lumped  together  for  coverage  under  a 
single  VTS  system.  An  entire  coast  can 
be  wired  for  VTS  protection  using  one 
large  and  one  backup  computer,  for  that 
matter.  The  technology  for  effective  VTS 
programs  is  at  hand;  costs  can  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  through  tough  oversight 
and  careful  planning.  All  that  needb  to  be 
done  is  to  move  the  Coast  Guard  away 
from  its  current,  overly  restrictive  de- 
finition of  what  the  problem  is  and  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

Fortunately,  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  sensitive  to 
this  problem.  It  is  my  hope  that  with 
congressional  leadership,  we  can  e:tab- 
lish  meaningful  vessel  traffic  systems 
nationwide. 

Department  of  Transportation, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1977. 
Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dicks:  This  Is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  2  February  1977, 
requesting  cost  and  personnel  estimates  for 
extending  vessel  traffic  services  (VTS).  An 
analysis  of  the  volume  and  type  of  water- 
borne  commerce  carried  in  U.S.  ports  and 
waterways  has  been  conducted.  These  areas 
with  a  dally  average  throughput  of  at  least 
100,000  barrels  of  hazardous  cargo  in  bulk 
are  listed  in  enclosure  ( 1 ) . 

Vessel  traffic  services  must  be  individually 
tailored  to  meet  the  unique  traJBc  manage- 
ment requirements  of  each  port  or  waterway. 
This  requires  detailed,  extended  study  of 
each  area  including  its  topography  and  geo- 
graphy, vessel  traffic  patterns  and  conges- 
tion, hazards  to  traffic  flow,  and  past  vessel 
casualty  performance.  In  addition  to  such 
technical  and  engineering  considerations,  the 
proper  level  of  VTS  complexity  in  any  aiea 
is  determined  through  analysis  of  incre- 
mental costs  and  benefits.  In  this  way  na- 


tional benefits  will  be  maximized  as  the 
optimum  VTS  level  is  established  in  each 
pert  or  waterway,  with  those  areas  of  great- 
est need  receiving  first  attention. 

Although  several  discrete  system  compon- 
ents have  been  developed,  their  combina- 
tion and  exact  system  configuration  are  de- 
pendent upon  factors  unique  to  each  area. 
Basically,  vessel  traffic  services  diSer  in  com- 
plexity in  two  ways:  surveillance  capability 
and  data  analysls/dlplay  capacity.  Some  ves- 
sel traffic  services  may  rely  entirely  on  VHF- 
FM  radio-telephone  communications  with- 
out any  means  of  electronic  surveillance. 
Those  systems  with  surveillance  capabilities 
may  use  one  or  more  of  several  means,  in- 
cluding magnetic  sensors,  low  light  level 
closed  circuit  television,  marine  radars,  or 
fpecially  developed  high  resolution  radars. 
In  adldLlon,  surveillance  may  cover  the  en- 
tire VTS  area  cr  only  critical  portions. 

Methods  of  data  handling,  analysis  and 
display  also  vary  widely  among  vessel  traffic 
services.  Some  systems  in  areas  with  lower 
traffic  loads  may  process  all  information 
manually,  while  other  systems  will  employ 
computerized  equipment  to  assist  in  data 
management  and  analysis.  Computer  systems 
vary  in  cost  aud  complexity  from  relatively 
simple  vessel  "accounting"  systems  to  high- 
powered  systems  which  perfcrm  continuous 
risk  analysis  functions  and  automatically 
generate  alerts  when  conflict  situations  are 
predicted. 

Recently  developed  vessel  traffic  services 
employ  representative  VTS  components,  and 
reflect  the  variety  cf  technologies  and  Imple- 
mentation efforts  required  for  relatively  com- 
plex systems.  Enclosure  (2)  provides  man- 
ning requirements  and  system  estr.blishment 
and  operation  costs  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
four  most  recent  VTSs  which  are  in  ad- 
vanced development  stages  for  New  Orleans, 
LA,  Valdez,  AK,  and  New  "^ork,  NY.,  and  al- 
ready operational  in  Houston-Galveston,  TX. 
Since  lesser  vessel  traffic  services  are  com- 
prised of  subsets  of  these  equipments,  costs 
have  been  presented  by  VTS  component.  By 
referring  to  these  costs  cf  present  VTS  com- 
ponents, a  gross  approximation  of  thp  range 
of  costs  may  be  estimated  for  other  areas. 

Additional  information  on  the  vessel 
traffic  services  program  was  provided  by  the 
Coast  Guard  testimony  of  21  September  1976 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation.  This  and  other 
testimony  pertaining  to  VTS  is  recorded  on 
pages  182-195  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Report  on 
Vessel  Traffic  Control,  Serial  No.  94-39.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  information  will  help  clarify 
some  cf  the  areas  Involved  in  this  most  com- 
plex program. 

Sincerely, 

T.  H.  RtrrLEDCE, 
Captain,     U.S.    Coast    Guard,    Chief, 
Congressional  Affairs. 

U.S.  Ports  and  Waterways  Carp.yimg  at  Least 
100,000  Barrels  per  Day  op  Hazardous 
Cargo  in  Bulk 

( Waterborne  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
1975) 
Portland  Harbor,  ME. 
Port  of  Boston,  MA. 
Capo  Cod  Canal,  MA. 
Providence  River  and  Harbor,  RI. 
New  Haven  Harbor,  CT. 
Greater  New  York  Harbor,  NY. 
Hudson  River  to  Waterford.  NY. 
Delaware  River  to  Trenton,  NJ. 
Baltimore  Harbor,  MD. 
Norfolk  Harbor,  VA. 
Hampton  Roads,  VA. 
Port  of  Wilmington,  NC. 
Charleston  Harbor,  SC. 
Jacksonville  Harbor,  FL. 
Port  Everglades  Harbor,  FL. 


Port  of  Chicago,  IL. 

Indiana  Harbor,  IN. 

Long  Beach  H&rbor,  CA. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  CA. 

Richmond  Harbor.  CA. 

Columbia  River,  OR  &  WA. 

Port  of  Portland,  OR. 

Seattle  Harbor.  WA. 

Ohio  River,  OH. 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  (Mobile-New 
Orleans) . 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  (New  Orleans- 
Sabine)  . 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  (Sabine-Gal- 
veston). 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  (Galveston- 
Corpus  Christl). 

Tampa  Harbor,  FL. 

Mobile  Harbor,  AL. 

Pascagoula  Harbor,  MS. 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  ( Morgan  City- 
Port  Allen  Route). 

Lake  Charles  Deep  Water  Channel,  LA. 

Calcasieu  River  and  Pa.s.s,  LA. 

Sabine-Neches  Waterway,  TX. 

Houston  Ship  Channel,  TX. 

Texas  (Sty  Channel,  TX. 

Freeport  Harbor,  TX. 

Corpus  Christl  Ship  Channel,  TX. 

Mississippi  River  to  Minneapolis,  MN. 

lUinois  River,  IL. 

Information  on  Present  VTSs  Design  Cost 
AND  Manning 

1.  As  a  minimum,  each  VTS  has  a  Vessel 
Movement  Information  System  (VMRS), 
which  collects  and  disseminates  ship  move- 
ment data  from  participating  vessels  over  a 
VHF-FM  commnnications  network.  Costs  for 
the  remote  and  local  communications  equip- 
ments and  relay  facilities  for  the  VMRS  in 
New  Orleans  include  $2,000,000  for  acquisi- 
tion/installation and  $120,000  per  year  for 
recurring  maintenance  and  lease  costs.  New 
Orleans  has  a  larger  coverage  area  and  con- 
tractor furnished  site  locations  and  develop- 
ment. In  contrast,  corresponding  costs  were 
8500,000  and  $55.(XH)  per  year  for  Houston, 
which  has  a  smaller  coverage  area  and  gov- 
ernment furnished  and  developed  sites.  Be- 
tween these  extremes,  the  VMRSc  for  Valdez 
and  New  York,  both  with  a  mix  of  govern- 
ment and  contractor  furnished  sites  and 
high  labor  rates,  cost  approximately  $1,400,- 
COO  plv.s  $1455,000  per  year.  The  availability 
of  access  to  the  remote  sites  for  installation 
pnd  maintenance  due  to  terrain  or  weather 
can  also  affect  these  costs. 

2.  Each  port  also  has  a  method  of  storing 
and  retrieving  data  on  the  vessels  partici- 
pating in  the  service.  These  methods  vary 
greatly,  from  a  computer  controlled  dynamic 
and  static  situation  display  in  New  York, 
Houston,  and  New  Orleans,  to  manual  track- 
ing on  a  radar  or  chart  display  in  Valdez. 
The  computer  controlled  displays  vary  from 
a  cost  of  $1,700,000  plus  8143,000  per  year  for 
New  York  with  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
ber of  vessel  routes  to  $350,000  plus  $65,000 
per  year  for  Houston  with  "pipeline"  vessel 
cor.rses  along  idealized  straight  line  chan- 
nels. The  New  Orleans  computer  system, 
which  win  have  capabilities  similar  to  New 
York  but  installed  and  maintained  in  a 
lower  labor  rate  area,  costs  $1,600,000  plus 
$100,000  per  year. 

3.  Low  Light  Level  Closed  Circuit  Televi- 
sion (LLLCCTV)  and  high  resolution  shore 
based  radar  are  used  in  some  areas  to  pro- 
vide electronic  surveillance  capabilities.  In 
the  Kills  and  Esist  River  of  New  York  and  in 
the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  LLLCCTV  is  used. 
The  costs  for  this  surveillance,  including 
video  relay  to  the  control  center,  is  $1,850,- 
000  plus  $110,000  per  year  for  New  York  which 
has  high  labor  rates  and  contractor  fur- 
nished sites,  and  $1,000,000  plus  $60,000  per 
year  for  Houston  with  goveriunent  furnished 
sites  and  lower  labor  rates.  In  both  New  York 
and  Valdez,  the  port  entrances  and  the  har- 
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bor    area    near    the   Vessel 
(VTC)    are  each  surveyed  by 
resolution  radar  sites.   This 
approximately  $1,500,000  per  ^- 
000  per  year  for  New  York  and 
year  for  Valdez.  The  costs  to 
video   from   the   remote  radar 

VTCs   at   these   ports   are 

VMRS  Implementation  costs,  an 
extractable.   The  radar  sites 
with  communications  sites, 
and  radio  links  use  some  of  the 
ties.  The  seaward  entrance  to 
VTS  at  Galveston.  Texas,  will 
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Note  Totals  (less  VTC  Construction)  are  as 
Orleans,  $3,500,000  plus  $949,000  per  year. 


fi  Hows:  New  York,  $6,450,000  plus  $1,370,000  per  year;  Valdez,  $2,500,000  plus  J675,C00  per  year;  Houston.  $2,7£0,000  plus  J882.CC0  per  year;  and  New 


COOPERATIVE   ORGANISATION 
COMPETITION  ACT  (H.R  5540) 
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Sp(  aker. 


HR. 
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(Mr.    SEIBERLING    asked 
given  permission  to  extend  . 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr. 
week  I  introduced  the  Coopera 
nization  Competition  Act  ( 

The  bill  is  intended  to 

authority  of  Federal  antitrust 
to  prevent  anticompetitive 
tween  argicultural  co-ops, 
the  dairy  co-ops.  In  additior 
would    clarify    the   prohibiti, 
agreements  by  such  co-ops  to 
or  to  refrain  from  competirfc 
operating  in  each  other's  mar^ 

Recently,  the  Justice 

ported  that  the  regional 

of  the  dairy  producing  industr  r. 
with  outmoded  milk  marketirjg 
tions,  makes  consumers  pay  , 
million  a  year  more  than  they 
milk  and  other  dairy  products 
the  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
the  marketing  regulations 
does  represent  a  necessary  _ 
providing  a  means  to  prevent 
monopolization    which    occurs 
anticompetitive  mergers  betw 
co-ops. 

H.R.  5540  is  a  response  to 
over  the  last  decade  of  the 
partment  and  the  Federal 
mission  to  bring  any  test  cases 
ing    anticompetitive    mergers 
dairy  co-ops.  Both  the  Justic( 
ment  and  the  Federal  Trade  _. 
claim  that  they  have  the  legal 
to  prevent  such  anticompetitive 
but  both  say  that  the  scope  of 
trust  exemption  for  "the 
operation"  of  agricultural  co 
ciently  ambiguous  that  the 
Government  to  act  against 
tive    dairy    co-op    mergers 
Spokesmen  for  agencies 
week  that  they  would  support 
sional  action  to  establish  clear 
to  prevent  anticompetitive  ..„ 
tween  agricultural  cooperative 
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by  one  remote  high  resolution  radar.  This 
radar  costs  approximately  $790,000  plus  $75.- 
000  per  year,  and  will  use  common  carrier 
video  relay  services  costing  $137,000  plus 
$114,000  per  year. 

4.  The  personnel  manning  levels  required 
for  the  different  ports  vary  from  45  enlisted 
and  seven  officers  for  New  York's  five  sector 
VTS  to  nine  enlisted  and  four  officers  for 
Valdez's  one  sector  VTS.  New  Orleans  with 
four  sectors  and  Houston  with  three  sectors 
require  40  and  24  enlisted  respectively  and 
seven  officers  each.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
financial  summary  below,  the  costs  for  en- 

VESSEL  TRAFFIC  SERVICES  COSTS 


listed  were  computed  at  $13,500  per  year  and 
$27,000  per  year  for  officers. 

5.  Cost  summaries  by  port  and  VTS  ele- 
ment are  furnished  below.  It  should  be 
noted  that  building  construction  costs  for 
the  VTCs  and  support  structures  such  as  site 
access  piers  are  not  Included.  These  costs 
have  varied  enormously,  from  minor  altera- 
tion of  existing  facilities  to  very  expensive 
new  construction  In  harsh  environments 
such  as  Valdez,  Alaska.  Such  costs  must  be 
developed  on  a  port  by  port  basis  taking  VTC 
locations  and  detailed  architectural  engi- 
neering studies  Into  account. 


Port 


Valde; 


Houston 


New  Orleans 


!"'  J;?5'222  P«'  ""' $1,400,000  plus  $145,000  per  year $500,000  plus  $55,000  per  year $7,000,000  plus  $120,000  plus  year 

U5 1  innnn  S«  !!f!I $350.000 plus  $55.000 per  year $1,500,000  plus  $100,000  plus  year. 

;  12'222  I'*' ""' $1,000,000  plus  $60,000  per  year  ■       f      » 

lus  $175,000  per  year $1,500,000  plus  $300,000  per  year....  r90.000  plus  J75  000  per  year 

--■,V - i,-^«-rV« -  $137,000  plus  $114,000  per  year 

V"r $229,500  per  year $513,000  per  year $729,000  per  year 
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The  problem  was  recently  explained  in 
a  Justice  Department  report  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : 

[Dairy]  cooperatives  have  used  mergers 
as  one  Important  tool  In  acquiring  market 
power.  Having  attained  market  power,  the 
cooperatives-  have  exercised  It  to  realize 
monopoly  profits  .  .  .  Significant  costs  to 
consumers  arise  out  of  the  exercise  of  mo- 
nopoly power  by  [dalryj  cooperatives.  Ac- 
cordingly, society  would  benefit  If  the  ac- 
quisition of  monopoly  power  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

In  the  past  25  years,  the  dairy  co-ops 
have  increased  their  share  of  the  dairy 
producing  market  from  50  to  80  percent. 
That  growth  has  been  matched  by  an 
increase  in  monopoly  power  in  most  of 
the  country's  milk  marketing  areas.  In 
approximately  half  of  these  areas,  a  sin- 
gle regional  co-op  represents  at  least  74 
percent  of  the  dairy  producers.  As  the 
only  important  supplier  of  raw  milk  to 
the  dairy  processors  in  their  areas,  such 
co-op  have  monopoly  power  and  are 
able  to  charge  prices  which  are  con- 
siderably above  the  federally  established 
minimum  prices. 

Consimiers  end  up  paying  unneces- 
sarily high  prices  which  support  the 
local  monopolies  of  dairy  producers. 
Without  anticompetitive  mergers  be- 
tween dairy  co-ops,  there  would  be  less 
monopoly  power,  more  competition,  and 
lower  prices  for  milk  and  other  dairy 
products. 

The  experience  of  Ohio  and  of  the 
congressional  district  I  represent  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  need  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  law  clearly  prohibit- 
ing anticompetitive  dairy  co-op  mergers. 

The  district  I  represent  includes  the 
greater  Akron  area.  It  is  in  an  area 
known  as  milk  market  order  36,  along 
with  the  rest  of  northeastern  Ohio  and 
much  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to 
1970,  four  dairy  co-ops  operated  in 
northeastern  Ohio  and  competed  against 
each  other  to  some  degree.  In  1970,  the 
four  merged  into  a  single  large  dairy 
co-op,  which  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  it  now  represents  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  dairy  producers  in 


northeastern  Ohio.  The  other  co-ops  in 
order  36  operate  in  Pennsylvania  and 
apparently  do  not  compete  with  the  large 
co-op  for  business  in  northeastern  Ohio. 
As  a  result,  there  is  virtually  no  meaning- 
ful competition  in  the  area,  and  we  have 
just  about  reached  the  point  where 
northeastern  Ohio  dairy  processors  can 
get  their  raw  milk  from  only  one  source, 
the  large  co-op. 

If  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  the  clear 
authority  to  challenge  the  merger  of  the 
four  co-ops  into  one,  it  is  possible  that 
the  merger  would  never  have  occurred 
or  would  be  broken  up  and  that  there 
would  still  be  some  effective  competition 
between  the  four. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  5540  would 
give  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  clear  author- 
ity to  review  the  1970  merger,  to  chal- 
lenge it  even  now  if  they  felt  it  had  re- 
sulted in  a  monopoly  or  in  substantially 
reduced  competition,  and  to  get  appro- 
priate equitable  relief — such  as  an  order 
splitting  the  large  co-op  into  smaller 
units  which  would  compete  against  each 
other.  The  authority  contained  in  H.R. 
5540.  in  other  words,  would  include  the 
ability  to  eliminate  monopoly  power 
which  has  developed  through  mergers 
found  to  be  anticompetitive. 

Although  H.R.  5540  addresses  the 
problem  of  monopolization  resulting 
from  anticompetitive  mergers,  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  are  other  provisions 
of  existing  law  which  also  promote  mon- 
opolies and  inhibit  competition.  One  ex- 
ample is  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
regulation  system,  which  prohibits  dairy 
processors  in  one  geographic  area  from 
purchasing  raw  milk  produced  outside 
that  area,  despite  the  fact  that  tech- 
nology now  permits  the  shipment  of  milk 
over  great  distances  without  any  spoil- 
age. Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
development  of  regional  monopolies  in 
milk  producing  is  the  device  known  as  a 
"marketing  agency  in  common."  which 
is  authorized  by  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  and  which  permits  agricultural  co- 
ops to  set  identical  prices.  As  I  have  in- 
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dicated,  H.R.  5540  does  not  address  these 
problems.  A  recent  Justice  Department 
report  suggests  that  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination and  revision  of  the  milk  mar- 
keting system  would  be  appropriate.  I, 
for  one,  would  welcome  such  an  exam- 
ination and  revision  by  Congress.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  should  give  the 
Federal  antitrust  enforcers  clear  author- 
ity to  challenge  anticompetitive  mergers 
which  have  promoted  or  may  promote 
regional  monopolization  in  the  dairy  pro- 
ducing industry. 

H.R.  5540  would  clai'ify  the  agricul- 
tural co-ops'  antitrust  exemption,  so  that 
co-ops  would  understand  how  the  law 
applies  to  them  and  so  that  the  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  could  feel  less  in- 
hibited about  challenging  co-op  mergers 
which  have  resulted  or  will  result  in  co- 
op monopolies  or  substantial  reductions 
in  competition.  The  bill  would  make  the 
operations  of  agricultural  co-ops  fully 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws,  e.xcept 
where  there  is  a  very  specific  exemption 
elsewhere  in  the  laws,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act's  authorization 
of  co-ops'  having  a  marketing  agency  in 
common.  While  the  formation  of  agri- 
cultural co-ops  would  be  generally  ex- 
empt from  the  antitrust  laws,  this  ex- 
emption would  not  apply  if  a  co-op  were 
formed  through  an  anticompetitive 
merger  or  if  the  co-op  had  any  member 
with  annual  sales  in  excess  of  $1  million. 
This  requirement  is  needed  to  limit 
properly  the  co-ops'  antitrust  exemption 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  original  Con- 
gressional intent,  namely  to  enable  small 
farms  to  unite  for  purposes  of  mutual 
help  in  dealing  with  strong  agricultural 
middlemen.  H.R.  5540  would  make  the 
antitrust  laws  apply  fully  to  the  forma- 
tion of  any  agricultural  co-op  containing 
corporate  agiibusiness  members. 

The  text  of  H.R.  5540  follows  thesa 
remarks. 

H.R.  5640 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  clarify 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
cooperative   organizations,   and   for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cooperative  Orga- 
nization Competition  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  17)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  labor  of  a  human  being 
Is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce. 
Nothing  contained  In  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and 
operation  of  labtw  organizations,  instituted 
for  purposes  of  mutual  help  and  not  con- 
ducted for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  in- 
dividual members  of  such  organizations  from 
lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects 
thereof;  nor  shall  such  organizations,  or  the 
members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be 
illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  In  re- 
straint of  trade,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  operation  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural organizations  Is  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  but  nothing  contained  in  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid 
the  existence  of  such  organizations.  Instit- 
uted for  purposes  of  mutual  help  and-  not 
conducted  for  profit:  Provided,  That  such 
organization  Is  not  formed  through  an  ac- 
quisition or  merger  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  or  may  be,  in  any  line  of  commerce  In 
any  section  of  the  country,  substantially  to 
lessen  competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 


nopoly: And  provided  further.  That  such 
organization  contains  no  member  which  with 
its  affiliates  has  annual  sales  in  excess  of  $1 
million. 

"fb)  Appropriate  Injunctive  and  other 
equitable  relief  (Including  dissolution  or  di- 
vestiture) shall  be  ordered  upon  a  finding 
that  the  effect  of  a  merger  or  acquisition  by 
au  agricultural  or  horticultmal  organization 
has  been  or  may  be.  In  any  line  of  commerce 
In  any  section  of  the  country,  substantially 
to  lessen  competition,  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly,  regardless  of  when  such  merger  or 
acquisition  may  have  been  or  may  be  con- 
summated. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'affiliate'  of  a  member  means  any  other  per- 
son, corporation,  association,  organization, 
or  joint  venture,  which  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with,  such 
member." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AsHBP.ooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  for  March  28,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brovhill,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ertel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Brinkley,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  on  his  amendment  to  H.R. 
4975  ill  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  RuppE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kasten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Milford. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rose  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title,  which 
was  thereupon  signec  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1051.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  States 
Grain  Stiandards  Act  with  respect  to  record- 
keeping requirements  and  supervision  fees, 
and  to  establish  an  advisory  committee  to 
provide  advice  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Grain  In.spection  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 
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adjournmen:  ■ 


Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Spetker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjou  -n. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ; 
ly  (at  4  o'clock  and  41  miiutes 
under  its  previous  order,  th ; 
joumed  until  Monday,  Apri  1 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


pr  )posed 

■  til  le 


(Insta!  atlons 


cos  b 


ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule 

communications  were  take:  i 
Speaker's  table  and  referrec 

1132.  A  letter  from  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
confirmation  of  the  release  of 
authority,  the  rescission  or 
was  proposed  by  the  President 
proved  by  the  Congress;  to  the 
Appropriations. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  . 
latlon  to  amend  title  10.  United 
to  authorize  reimbursement  for 
curred  In  obtaining  quarters  by 
bers  of  the  uniformed  services 
who   are  deprived  of  their 
ship,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
latlon  to  amend  section  409  of 
States   Code,    to    eliminate   res 
transporting  a  house  trailer  or 
Ing  by  a  member  of  the  unlfi 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Depifty 
Secretary    of    Defense 
Housing),   transmitting  notice 
tlon,  nature,  and  estimated 
construction  projects  proposed 
taken  by  the  Army  National  Gu 
to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Depi^ 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military 
ley) .  transmitting  a  list  of  presen  : 
Defense  officers  and  employees 
reports  pertaining  to  their 
ment  and  defense-related 
ment  for  fiscal  year  1976,  pursua  it 
410(d)    of  Public  lAW  91-121 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1137.  A  letter   from  the  _. 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  _ 
icy),  transmitting  a  report  that 
made  of  the  authority  to  make 
officers  holding  positions  of  a 
during  calendar  year  1976.  p_ 
US.C.  306(f);  to  the  Commlttc ! 
Services. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor 
trlct  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
to      the       Comptroller       General 
(PGMSD-76-75),  relating  to  th( 
Columbia  government's  account 
over  undelivered  checks  and  the 
Internal    controls    established 
duplicate  payments,  pursuant  tc 
(b)  (3)   of  Public  Law  93-198; 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Colu 

1139.  A  letter  from  the 

Ing   and   Urban   Development 
notice  of  proposed  new  and 
systems,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
the  Committee  on  Government 


XXtV.  executive 

from   the 

as  follows: 

Genfcral  Counsel. 

transmitting 

ci  rtain  budget 
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and  not  ap- 
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legis- 
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legis- 
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As.<!ls  tant 
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1140.  A  letter  from  the 
tary  of   State  for   Congresslona 
transmitting  notice  of  the 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of 
equipment  sold  commercially  to 
ment  of  the  Netherlands    ( 
MC-26-77),  pursuant  to  section 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
on  International  Relations, 
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1141.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  Issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  major  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Singapore  (transmittal  No.  MC-29- 
77).  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to-  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  military 
equipment  to  Norway  (transmittal  No.  77- 
19).  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting  the  fi- 
nancial report  of  the  Corporation  for  De- 
cember 1976,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)(1) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Corporation's  activities  during  the  9  months 
ended  December  31.  1976.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(g)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  thereunder 
through  fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmitting  the  Board's  43d  annual  report, 
covering  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter,  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (48 
Stat.  63;  16  UJ3.C.  831h);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cochalrmen.  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission,  transmitting  the  Commission's 
1976  annual  report,  pursuant  to  section  510 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  covering  fiscal  year  1976  on 
Federal  activities  related  to  welfare  pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  section  704  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. U.S.  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1150.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care  workers 
(HRD-77-67.  March  31.  1977);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  possibility  of  consolidating  and 
sharing  functions  and  facilities  and  reducing 
Government  Investment  and  expenditures 
for  Federal  support  of  aviation  (LCD-76-445, 
March  31,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 


on    Government   Operations.    Public    Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
162.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  20.000  additional  copies  of  the 
subcommittee  print  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  entitled 
"Give  Yourself  Credit:  Guide  to  Consumer 
Credit  Laws";  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
95-145).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  379.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  doc- 
ument the  dedication  ceremony  of  the  por- 
trait of  the  Honorable  Melvin  Price,  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Armed  Services;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-146).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  246.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  363.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  report 
relating  to  procurement  of  ADP  resources  by 
the  Federal  Government  (Rept.  No.  95-148). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NEDZI :  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  5502.  A  bin  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1977  for 
military  construction  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  family  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-149).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  career 
education  program  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-150).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4544.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to 
improve  the  black  lung  benefits  program 
established  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95- 
151).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  468.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3199.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  additional  authorizations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  95-182). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  469.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5294.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
to  prohibit  abusive  practices  by  debt  collec- 
tors. (Rept.  No.  95-153).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Bankine.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  5262.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  Increased  oarticlDation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Develooment.  the  In- 
ternational Develooment  Asoociation.  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Cornoratlon.  t*>e  Asian 
Development  Bonk  aid  the  A<>ian  Develoo- 
ment Fund,  and  for  other  ourposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-154).  Referred  to 
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the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Find- 
I.EY,    Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Dices,    Mr. 
Nix,    Mr.    Fraser.    Mr.    Wolff,    Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,      Mr.      Oilman,      Mr. 
Whalen,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Cavanauch,  Mrs.  Metner,  and  Mr. 
BvRKE  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  6840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  In  order  to  extend 
the  authorities  of  that  act  and  Improve  the 
administration  of  export  controls  under  that 
act,  and  to  strengthen  the  antlboycott  pro- 
visions of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By  Mr.   DINGELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.   Moffett, 
Mr.  MActnRE,  Mr.  Florio.   and   Mr. 
Traxler) : 
H.R.  5841.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  production  and  use  of  electric  energy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
HH.  5842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  the  serv- 
ices of  licensed  practical  nurses  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.R.  5843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  farmers 
from  the  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
used  for  farm  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  5844.  A  bill  to  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion farm  program;    to  the   Committee   on 
.Agriculture. 

ByMr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  5845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenvje  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  credits 
and  deductions  for  the  expenses  of  period!: 
physical  examinations  and  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
periodic  physical  examinations  in  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORNWELL   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Le   Fante,    Mr.   Hughes,    Mr.    Moss. 
Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr. 
Hannaford,    Mr.    Mazzoli.    Mr.    An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mathis.  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  John   L.   Burton. 
Mr.     Stark,     Mr.     Railsback,     Mr. 
IMach.  and  Mrs.  SncEs) : 
H.R.  5846.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion   of    industrially    funded    personnel    in 
computing  the  total  number  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel  authorized   by  law   for   the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  any  fiscal  year;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  5847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  itemized 
deduction  for  certain  salaries  and  other  com- 
pensation paid  for  personal  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy    of     Pennsylvania,     and     Mr. 
Lederer) : 
TIM.  6848.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;    to  grant  additional  au- 
thority    to     the     Federal     Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest; 


to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  in  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Ullnois,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,   Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.    Pickle.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
ScHULZE,     Mr.     Tucker,     and     Mr. 
Walker)  : 
H.R.  6849.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921,  to  provide  the  Comp- 
troller General  additional  authority  to  audit 
certain  expenditures;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Bo- 
land,    Mr.   Cleveland.   Mr.   Fithian. 
Mr.    Gore.   Mr.    Markey.   Mr.   Obey, 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Rancel,   Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Stockman,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  5850.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  sociU  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PORSYTHE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.     Breaux,     Mr.     Pritchard,     Mr. 
Akaica,    Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mr.    Bauman, 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
Mrs.     Fenwick,     Mr.     Plorio,     Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Maguire.  Mrs.  Meyner.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski.   Mr.  Oberst*i.   Mr.   Rodino. 
Mr.  RiNALDo,  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Trible.  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection,   Research,    and    Sanctuaries    Act    of 
1972  regarding  the  issuance  of  interim  per- 
mits for  ocean  dumpmg.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
H.R.  5852.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  deny  veterans'  bene- 
fits to  certain  individuals  whose  discharges 
from  service  during  the  Vietnam  era  under 
les5  than  honorable  conditions  are  adminis- 
tratively upgraded  under  temporarily  re- 
vised standards  to  discharge  under  honor- 
able conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  5853.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorizations fcr  appropriations  to   the  U.S. 
Customs  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KILDEE     (for    himself.    Mr. 

MuHPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Baucus, 

Mr.    Hahnaford,    Mr.    Traxler.    Mr! 

Brodhead.     Ms.     Oakar.     and     Mr. 

Coughlin)  : 
H.R.  5854.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexuil  exploita- 
tion of  children  and  the  transportation  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoRTON.    Mr.    McClory.    Mr.    Moor- 
head  of  California,   Mr.  Ertel,   Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mrs.  Meyner. 
and  Mr.  Robinson)  : 
H.R.  5855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  claims  and  disputes  relating  to  the 
Government  contracts  awarded  by  executive 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  5856.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 


under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrlc  and  medical  vision 
care;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  6857.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
drought  assistance  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  pay  certain  costs  of 
transporting  water;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUIE    (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Vento,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Mar- 
lenee,     Mr.     Frenzel,     and     Mr. 
Nolan)  : 
H.R.  5858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  free 
entry  of  Canadian  petroleum  (including  re- 
constituted   crude    petroleum)     and    crude 
shale    oil,    provided    that    an    equivalent 
amoiint  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  of 
domestic  or  duty-paid  foreign  crude  petro- 
leum (Including  reconstituted  crude  petro- 
leum) and  crude  shale  oil  has  been  exported 
to  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5859.  A  bill  to  extend  the  age  limita- 
tion before  which  certain  passenger  vessels 
can  qualify  for  operating-differential  subsi- 
dies from  25  years  to  30  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.   5860.   A   bill  to  provide  for  annual 
authorizations  for  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.  5861.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  promulgating  trade 
regulation  rules  which  repeal  or  limit  use 
of  holder  in  due  course  defenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  or  lease  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  consumers;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  5862.  A  bill  to  establish  a  regional 
energy  corporation  with  power  to  generate 
and  purchase.  Integrate  and  pool,  and 
market  all  the  electric  energy  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Region  with  emphasis  on  con- 
servation of  energy  and  a  preferental  rate 
for  residential  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    WEAVER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ullman.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Sebelius.    Mr. 
Meeds,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado) : 
H.R.  5863.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Timber  Sales  Procedure  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purposes  of  studying,  and  making  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to.   procedures 
by  which  timber  U  sold  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  con- 
gressional   review;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MANN- (for  himself,  Mr.  Holtz- 
MAN.    Mr.    Hall,    Mr.    Gudger.    Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Wiggins,  and 
Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H.R.  5864.  A  bill  to  approve  with  modifica- 
tions certain  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedures,  to  dis- 
approve other  such  proposed  amendments, 
and  for  other  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MANN: 
H.R.  5865.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IS  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  obtaining  search  warrants  on  the  basis 
of  oral  testimony;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MANN  (for 
est,  and  Mr.  Htde) 
H.R.  6866.  A  bUI  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  changt 
for   the   removal   of  certain 
cases   to  the  Federal   courts 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER : 
H.R.  5867.  A  bill  to  author! 
Ing  of  saccharin  under 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce. 

ByMr.  BROYHIIX: 
H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  ameni 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
ment  by  the  Government  of 
litigation   expenses   to 
In  legal  action;  to  the 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  5869.  A  bill  to  provide 
referred  to  as  the  "Laurel  Rive  • 
Laurel  River,  Ky..  shall 
as  the  John  Sherman  Cooper 
the  dam  forming  such  lake 
be  referred  to  as  the  John 
Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for 
AspiN,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Cleveland,       Mr. 
CoroHLiN,      Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards 
Mr.    Hagedobn,    Mr. 
Maoigan,  Ms.  MiktjlsiIi 
ELL   of   Maryland.    Mi 
Pennslyvanla.      Mr 
Pritchard,    Mr 
Wydler)  : 
H.R.  5870.  A  bin  to  amend 
the   Social   Security  Act   to 
ment  under  the  medicare 
services  performed  by 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.    5871.   A   bill    making 
for   school    assistance    in 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
mlttee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for 
merman,    Mr.    BAtJCTJS 
Mr.    BoNioR,    Mrs.    Ci 
Clat.  Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr 
TEL,   Mr.    Gephardt, 
Mr.    Florio,    Mr 
Harris,    Mr.    Jeftords 

MATES,  Ms.   MiKULSKI, 

Nix,  and   Mr.  Nolan) 
H.R.  6872.  A  bill  to  direct  thi 
tor  of  Energy  Research  and 
establish  a  system  of  research 
ment  of  energy-conserving 
nologles  with   due   regard   for 
operate  such  a  system  m  a 
will  stimulate  depressed  sectors 
can  economy:  to  the  Committle 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for 
ERST.«,  Mr.  Ottingep. 
Mr.  Pttrsell.  Mr.  RangIl 
EY,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr 
Spellman,   Mr.   Stark 
SON,   Mr.    Tp-axler,    Mr 
Mr.    Walgren)  : 
H.R.  5873.  A  bill  to  direct  th< 
tor  of  Energy  Research  and 
establish  a  system  of  research 
ment  of  energy-conserving 
.  nologles   with   duo   regard   for 
operate  such  a  system  in  a 
will  stimulate  depressed  sectors 
lean  economy;  to  the  Committee 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.   5874.   A  bill   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
Blons  paid  to  retired  policemen 
their  dependents,  or  to  the 
survivors  of  decreased  poUcemeii 
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shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  oh  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bau- 
ct7S,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Oregon,   Mr.   Ertel,   Mr.   Guck- 
MAN,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Krebs,   Mr    Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.   Moakley,  Mr.  Mottl,   Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.    Traxler,   Mr.    Udall,    and   Mr. 
Walsh)  : 
H.R.  6875.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  market- 
ing of  saccharin  under  section  409  of  the 
Federal   Food,   Drug    and   Cosmetic   Act;    to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  So- 

LARZ) : 

H.R.  5876.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  manner  in 
which  the  salary  rates  for  certain  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  positions  are  ad- 
Justed,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  5877.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-vlslt  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  an  individual 
need  skilled  nursing  care  in  order  to  qualify 
for  such  services,  to  amend  part  A  of  such 
title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of  post-hospi- 
tal home  health  services  thereunder,  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  require  the 
Inclusion  of  home  health  services  in  a 
State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a 
program  for  elderly  persons  who  would 
otherwise  require  nursing  home  care,  to 
provide  expanded  Federal  funding  for  con- 
gregate housing  for  the  displaced  and  the 
elderly,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
HR.  6878.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  feasibility 
study  on  establishing  price,  allocation,  and 
export  controls  on  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
certain  other  energy  sources;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  International  Relations. 

H.R.  5879.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  Columbia 
Dam  and  Reservoir  In  Tennessee  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  5880.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  agency  rule- 
making by  establishing  paperwork  control 
mechanisms  by  expanding  opportunities  for 
public  participation  and  by  enabling  the 
President  to  delay  the  Implementation  of 
certain  rules  for  1  year  to  allow  a  more  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  congressional  Intent 
and  public  impact,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Taylor  ar^d  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri) : 
H.R.  5881.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  car- 
riers when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest; to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States 
to  regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  in  connection 
with   Commission   actions  authorizing  spe- 


clalis^ed  carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Long   of  Maryland,   Mr.   Rose.   Mr. 
Richmond,     Mr.      Guckman,     Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Madican,   Mr.   WiRTH,   Mr.   Weaver, 
and  Mr.  Blouin)  : 
H.R.  6882.  A  bui  to  establish  a  national 
policy  concerning  agricultural  land;   to  es- 
tablish an  Agricultural  Land  Review  Com- 
mission;  to  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  protecting  agricultural  land  from 
being    used    for    non agricultural    purposes; 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ottincer,    Mr.    Waloren,    Mr.    Mi- 
chael   O.    Myers,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr, 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr. 
Simon,      Mr.      Kastenmeier,      Mr. 
Steiger,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.    McCloskey,   Mr.   Perkins,    Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Marks,  and  Mr.  Harkin)  : 
H.R.  6883.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
policy  concerning  agricultural  land;   to  es- 
tablish an  Agricultural  Land  Review  Com- 
mission;  to  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  protecting  agricultural  land  from 
being  used  for  nonagrlcultural  purposes;  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California    (for 
himself   and   Mr.   Harsha)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  5884.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
Impacts   of   the    1976-77   drought   and   pro- 
mote water  conservation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON   of   California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Harsha, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
H.R.   5885.    A   bill    authorizing   additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.R.  5886.  A  bill  to  eliminate  cost-of-living 
pay  adjustments  for  Members  of  Congress, 
to  provide  that  recommendations  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  take  effect  only  after 
approval  by  the  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  5887.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  Improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  ellgl- 
bllty  for  food  stamps  and  administrative  re- 
sponsbillty  for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  5888.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  insurance  against  damage 
caused  by  the  movement  of  frozen  water  Into 
property  located  along  shorelines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moob- 
head    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Ceder- 
BERG,    Mr.    Cochran   of   Mississippi, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.     Forsythe,    Mr.    Lederer,    Mr. 
Lent,   Mr.   Montgomery,   Mr.   Mur- 
phy of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Johk  T. 
Myers,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Se- 
BELius,  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska) : 
HJi.  6889.  A  bill  to  exempt  sales  by  small 
producers  of  certain  natural  gas  from  regu- 
lation of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
from  the  requirement  of  certificates  of  pub- 
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lie  convenience  and  necessity  of  section  7(c) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MARKEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  BoNioE,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Burg- 
ener,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Krebs, 
Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Latta,    Mr. 
Lxtndine,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Pease, 
and  Mr.  Robinson)  : 
H.R.  5890.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  to  provide  that  the  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  may  not  be  subject  to 
any   cost-of-living   adjustment   under   such 
section  before  October  I.  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    MARKEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Stockman, 
Mr.     Stratton,     Mr.     Thone,     Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri) : 
H.R.  5891.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  to  provide  that  the  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  may  not  be  subject  to 
any   cost-of-living    adjustment    under    such 
section  before  October  1,  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Ms.   MIKULSKI    (for   herself,    Mr. 

Oilman,  and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 

H.R.    5892.   A   bill   to   repeal    the    changes 

made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  In  the 

exclusion  of  sick  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Brademas,    Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,       Mr.       Jacobs.       Mr. 
Ketchum,   Mrs.   Keys,   Mr.   Rangel, 
and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  5893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    provide    Improved 
assistance  to  children  and  families  in  need  of 
service,  to  provide  greater  accountability  for 
children  in  foster  placement,  and  to  promote 
greater  permanency  for  children,  by  requir- 
ing each  State  to  have  a  plan  specifically  cov- 
ering foster  care  and  adoption  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5894.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid 
to  local   fire  departments   In   the   purchase 
of  advanced  flrefightlng  equipment;   to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,   Mr.    Conyers.    Mr. 
CoRRADA,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Oilman,     Ms. 
Keys,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
Steers,  Mr.   Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  5895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  by  simplifying  ad- 
ministration, encouraging  participation,  and 
eliminating  fraud,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of   Illinois,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Brod- 
head,  Mr.   Treen,   Mrs.   Collins   of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bonior)  : 
H.R.  6896.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  audit  the  programs,  activi- 
ties, and  financial  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  and  to  amend 
certain  housing  laws  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving   Federal     programs     which     Insure 
home  mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Pkn- 
wicK  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  6897.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 


United  States  Code  with  respect  to  firearms; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.R.  5898.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  home  pro- 
duction of  beer  and  wine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself.  Ms. 
Oakar,  and  Mr.  Lederer)  : 

H.R.  5899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
Act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of  attor- 
ney's fees  and  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
initiate  a  civil  action  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  5900.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II,  VII,  XI, 
XVI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Improved  adminis- 
tration of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  program,  the  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  program,  and  the  medicare 
program  by  a  newly  established  Independent 
Social  Security  Administration,  to  separate 
social  security  trust  fund  Items  from  the 
general  Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the  mail- 
ing of  certain  notices  with  social  security  and 
supplemental  security  income  benefit  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
and  Ms.  Oakar)  : 

H.R.  5901.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
cost-of-living  and  other  Increased  benefits 
received  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  not  be  considered  as  Income  for 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  and  the 
amount  of  benefits  of  participants  in  the 
food  stamp  program  and  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  and  the  amount  of 
benefits  of  participants  In  certain  programs 
concerning  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5902.  A  bill  to  provide  that  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increases  occurring  after 
May  1977  shall  not  be  considered  as  Income 
or  resources  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
the  eligibility  for  or  amount  of  assistance 
when  any  Individual  or  family  is  provided 
under  certain  Federal  housing  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  that 
Individuals  otherwise  eligible  for  medicaid 
benefits  do  not  lose  such  eligibility,  or  have 
the  amount  of  such  benefits  reduced,  be- 
cause of  Increases  In  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  Ms. 
Oakar)  : 

H.R.  5904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation  will  not   have   the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Sekerling,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
and  Ms.  Oakar)  : 

H.R.  5905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  recipients  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  benefits  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  5906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  consider- 
ation of  certain  matters  in  the  determina- 
tion of  cost-of-living  allowances  for  em- 
ployees  stationed   outside    the   continental 


United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,  Mr.  Blamchard,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr. 
Bonior,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr.    Cleveland, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.   Cornwell,   Mr.   D'Amours,   Mr. 
Danielson,       Mr.       Dellums,       Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Emery)  : 
H.R.  5907.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Incentives 
for    the    commercial    application    of    solar 
energy,  energy  conservation,  and  renewable 
resource  equipment  and  devices  In  homes, 
neighborhood    and    community    structures, 
small  businesses,  and  facilities  owned  or  oc- 
cupied  by  nonprofit  organizations;    Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Florio,   Mr.   Ford   of  Michigan,   Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.   Gaydos,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.     Glickman,     Mr.     Gore,     Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jensette,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
LuNDiNE,    Ms.    Mikulski,    and    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland ) : 
H.R.  5908    A  bill  to  provide  for  Incentives 
for    the    commercial    application    of    solar 
energy,  energy  conservation,  and  renewable 
resource   equipment   and  devices   in  homes, 
neighborhood    and    community    structures, 
small  businesses,  and  facilities  owned  or  oc- 
cupied  by  nonprofit   organizations;    Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Murphy, 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Nolan,    Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.. Patterson, 
of  California,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.    Pressler,    Mr.    Pritchard,    Mr. 
Pursell,    Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr.    Risen- 
hoover,   Mr.   RoDiNO,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 
Rooney,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  5909.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Incentives 
for    the    commercial    application    of    solar 
energy,  energy  conservation,  and  renewable 
resource  equipment  and  devices  in  homes, 
neighborhood    and    community    structures, 
small  businesses,  and  facilities  owned  or  oc- 
cupied  by  nonprofit   organizations;    Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Stark,   Mr.   Thone, 
Mr.    TsoNOAs,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson    of    Texas,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr. 
Wolff,   and   Mr.   Won   Pat)  : 
H.R.  5910.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Incentives 
for    the    commercial    application    of    solar 
energy,  energy  conservation,  and  renewable 
resource  equipment  and  devices  in  homes, 
neighborhood    and    community    structures, 
small  businesses,  and  facilities  owned  or  oc- 
cupied  by  nonprofit  organizations;    Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  D'Amoubs,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Osphardt. 
Mr.      Harkin,      Mr.      Howard,      Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Moffett, 
and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H.R.  6911.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inclusion 
of  solar  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  In  certain  agrlcul- 
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Committee     on  cas,   Mr.  Udall,   Mr.   Van   Deerlin, 

Mr.     Walcren,    Mr.     Waxman,    Mr. 

Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles  H. 

Wilson  of  Callfcrnla,  Mr.   Charles 

Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  5918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  to  provide  fcr  cooperative 
programs  with  less-developed  countries  for 
the  development  of  unconventional  energy 
technologies;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Science  and  Technology,  and  International 
Relations. 

By   Mr.  JEFFORDS    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Moffett,    Mr.    Nolan,    Mr.    Pattek- 
soN  of   California,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Pease,    Mr.    Pressler,    Mr.    Pctrsell, 
Mr.  Risenhoover,   Mr.   Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Seiberlino,  Mr.  Tson- 
CAS,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Van    Deerlin, 
Mr.     Walcren,     Mr.     Waxman,     Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of   California,  Mr.   Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.   Winn)  : 
H.R.  5919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance  Act  of   1961    to   encourage   greater 
emphasis  on  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion    of     energy     in     developing     countries 
through  the  development  and  utlllEatlon  of 
unconventional  energy  technologies;   to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Harrls,  Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.    Pease,    Mr.    Pressler,    and    Mr. 

PURSELL)  : 

H.R.  5920.  A  bin  to  promote  the  use  of 
energy  conservation,  solar  energy,  and  total 
energy,  and  total  energy  systems  In  Federal 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Pubic  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    BEDELL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Glickman,   Mr.    Gore,   Mr.   Harkin, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,   Mr.   LaFalce,   Mr.   Lehman. 
Mr.   LcNDiNE,   Mr.   McCloskey,   Ms. 
MncuLSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California,    Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pease,  and 
Mr.  Pressler)  : 
H.R.  5921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
ne.ss  Act  and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research   and   Development   Act   of   1974   to 
provide  certain  assistance  to  Individuals  and 
small  business  concerns  in  the  areas  of  solar 
energy    equipment    and    energy-related    In- 
ventions;   Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Small  Business  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By    Mr.    BF.DELL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Akaka,    Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mr.    Badillo, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr. 
Beilenson,      Mr.     Blanchard,     Mr. 
Blouin,  Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.   CORNWELL,   Mr.   D'Amours.   Mr. 
Danielson,       Mr.       Dellums,      Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Ertel,   Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Praseb, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  and  Mr.  Gephardt)  : 
H.R.  5922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research   and  Development   Act  of   1974   to 
provide  certain  assistance  to  individuals  and 
small  business  concerns  in  the  areas  of  solar 
energy  equipment  and  energy-related  Inven- 
tions; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
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himself,  Mr. 

Mr.    Patter - 

.   Pepper,   Mr. 

Mr.     PURSELL, 

RoDiNo,  Mr. 

Germain,  Mr. 

i.  Mr.  TsoN- 


By    Mr.    BEDELL,    (for    himself.    Mr. 

PUBSELL,     Mr.     RiNALDO,     Mr.     RlSEN- 

hoover,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California.  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  5923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busl^ 
ness  Act  and  the  Federal  nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  certain  assistance  to  Individuals  and 
small  business  concerns  In  the  areas  of  solar 
energy  equipment  and  energy-related  Inven- 
tions; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business,  and  Science  and  Technology. 

By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Akaka,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Baucus, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr! 
Bedell.   Mr.    Beilenson,   Mr.    Bing- 
ham,  Mr.   Blanchard,   Mr.   Blouin, 
Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Cornell.  Mr.  D'AMoxms,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Edgar,    Mr.    Edwards   of   California, 
Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Ertel)  : 
H.R.  5924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
incentives  for  the  conservation  of  energy  used 
to  heat  or  cool  residences  and  commercial 
buildings,  and  for  the  utilization  of  renew- 
able fuel  energy  sources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for   himseU,   Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.   Fascell,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck,  Mr.   Hughes,   Mr.   Hyde,   Mr. 
Jeffords,    Mr.    Kildee,    Mr.    Kost- 
mayer,    Mr.   LaFalce,   Mr.   Lehman, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lundine, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,   Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,   and  Mr. 
Neal) : 
H.R.  5925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
incentives   for   the    conservation   of   energy 
used  to  heat  or  cool  residences  and  commer- 
cial buildings,  and  for  the  utilization  of  re- 
newable fuel  energy  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nolan,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Pease,    Mr. 
Pressler,   Mr.   Pritchard,   Mr.   Pur- 
sell,    Mr.   Rancel,    Mr.   Richmond, 
Mr.  Risenhoover,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Seiberlino,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.   TsoNCAS,    Mr.    Udall,   Mr.   Van 
Deerlin,    Mr.     Walcren,     and    Mr. 
Waxman) : 
H.R.  5928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
incentives   for   the   conservation   of   energy 
used  to  heat  or  cool  residences  and  commer- 
cial buildings,  and  for  the  utilization  of  re- 
newable fuel  energy  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson   of   Texas,    Mr.    Winn,   Mr. 
Wirth,    Mr.    Wolff,    and    Mr.    Won 
Pat)  : 
HR.  5927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives   for   the   conservation   of   energy 
xised  to  heat  or  cool  residences  and  commer- 
cial buildings,  and  for  the  utilization  of  re- 
newable fuel  energy  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMs.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.J.  lies.  369.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  year  1977  as  the  Year 
of  Education  in  honor  of  the  Lubavltcher 
Rebbe,  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneer- 
son;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Krebs,   Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.   Lloyd  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  John  T. 
Myers,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Fary,    Mr.    Waxman.    Mr.    Hefner, 
Mr.     Stangeland,     Mr.     Young     of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
CALIFORNIA.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mrs. 
Holt)  : 
H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day  in   February  of   each   year   as   National 
Patriotism  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself,  Mr". 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Corcoran  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Grad- 
isoN,    Mr.    Hacedorn,    Mr.    Kasten- 

MEIER,     Mr.     KOSTMAYER,     Mr.     LeACH, 

Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.   McKiNNEY,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr. 
Pattison      of      New      York,      Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Vento, 
and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    185.    Concurrent    resolution 
to  urge  the  President  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
chemical  warfare;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  and  International  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Badil- 
lo, Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Ba"cus,  Mr.  Be- 
dell,   Mr.   Beilenson,   Mr.   Blouin, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cornell, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.   Glickman,   Mr.   Hamilton,   Mr. 
Hannaford,     Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  McHugh)  : 
H.    Res.    453.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  on  Intel- 
ligence, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mrs. 
Meyner,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of    Maryland,     Mr.    Moakley,    Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California,    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Preyer, 
Mr.     Ryan,     Mr.     Seiberling,     Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Tsoncas,  and 
Mr.  Vento)  : 
R.    Res.    454.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.   Anderson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mrs.    Fenwick.    Mr.    Jeffords.    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado.  Mr.  McClos- 
key. Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.    Res.    455.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  on  Intel- 
ligence, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  DORNAN: 
H.  Res.   456.   Resolution   relating   to   con- 
gressional   reform;     to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    PINDLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
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Murphy  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.  Res.  457.  Resolution  relative  to  deter- 
mining    a     telecommunications     regulatory 
policy;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.  Res.  458.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
for  television  and  radio  coverage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD: 
H.  Res.  459.  Resolution  urging  the  expedi- 
tious  completion   of   the   Subcommittee    on 
Communication's  review  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.   KASTEN: 
H.  Res.  460.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  audit  accounts  of  committees. 
Members,  and  officers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Akaka,    Mr.    AuCoin,    Mr.    Badillo, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr. 
Beilenson,      Mr.     Blanchard,      Mr. 
Bonior,    Mr.    Carr.    Mr.    Cleveland. 
Mrs.      Collins      of      Illinois.      Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Dell- 
ums,  Mr.   Dicks.   Mr.   Downey.   Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Florio.   Mr.  Ford  of   Michigan.   Mr. 
Gaydos.    Mr.    Gephardt.    Mr.    Gore. 
Mr.  Hannaford.   and   Mr.  Harkin)  : 
H.  Res.  461.  Resolution  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of   Installing   solar   energy   equipment 
in  the  House  office  buildings;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Har- 
ris,  Mr.   Hollenbeck,   Mr.    Howard, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.   Hyde,  Mrs.   Keys, 
Mr.    Kildee,    Mr.    LaFalce.   Ms.    Mi- 
kulski,    Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.    Moffett. 
Mr.   Murphy    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California.    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Pease. 
Mr.     Pressler,     Mr.     Pursell.     Mr. 
Risenhoover,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.  Res.  462.  Rapolution  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  installing  solar  energy  equipment 
in   the  House  office  buildings;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling,   Mr.    TsoNGAS,    Mr.    Udall, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr. 
Waxman,    Mr.    Weaver,    Mr.    Weiss, 
Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia,    Mr.     Charles     Wilson     of 
Texas,    Mr.    Winn,    and    Mr.    Won 
Pat)  : 
H.  Res.  463.  Resolution  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  Instilling  solar  energy  equipment 
in  the  House  office  buildings:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Fenwick,    Mr.    Leach,    Mr.    Emery, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Recula, 
Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr. 

ERLENBORN,  Mr.  PiftNZEL,   Mr.   Madi- 

CAN,  and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 

H.  Res.  464.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  audit  accounts  of  committees. 
Members,  and  officers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  STOKES: 

H.  Res.  465.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations; to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 

H.   Res.   466.   Resolution   amending  clause 
7  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Res.  467.  Resolution  to  establish  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  on  In- 
telligence, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

74.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  locating  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  in  Westborough, 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  5928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Cora- 
lia  Raposo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  5929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  A. 
Levine  and  his  spouse;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  5930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Egan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GINN: 
H.R.  5931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jullous 
Klllingsworth;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICAZEN: 
H.R.  5932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marce- 
llno  S.  Sllva  and  his  wife.  Emilie  M.  SUva;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKAY: 
H.R.  5933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jonathan 
Winston    Max;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
69.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council.  Lakewood.  Ohio,  requesting 
that  Congress  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  right  to  life,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
House  Rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
28,  1977,  page  9290: 

H.R.  781.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  canceled  checks  shall  be  treated  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  any  exjjenditure  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  agalnt  the  income  tax. 

H.R.  782.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  the  estate  tax  life  Insurance  bene- 
fits to  the  extent  that  the  beneficiary  paid 
the  premiums  on  the  policy.  Treats  premiums 
paid  by  the  decedent  as  paid  by  the  bene- 
ficiary where  the  beneficiary  is  the  surviv- 
ing spouse. 

H.R.  783.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  coordinate  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  Federal  climate  program  for 
the  collection,  analjrsls,  and  dissemination 
of  data  concerning  climatic  states  and  the 
influence  of  human  activities  on  climatic 
dynamics.  Empowers  the  Secretary,  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to: 
(1)  establish  advisory  committees  composed 
of  experts  in  climatology  and  related  fields 
and  of  representatives  of  Interested  Federal 
departments;  and  (2)  transfer  funds  and 
make  grants  to  governmental  bodies  and  to 
nonprofit  and  educational  institutions. 

H.R.  784.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  a  five-year  program 
In  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
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ministration  designed  to 
automobile  propulsion  8> 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
Istrator    of    the    Envlrc 
Agency  to  evaluate  test 
ance  with  applicable 
efficiency,  and  motor  vehlcl 
ments. 

H.R.    786.    January    4, 
Technology.  Establishes  a  fl 
In   the   Energy   Research   i 
Administration  designed  to 
automobile  propulsion  sys. 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
Istrator    of    the    Envlrc 
Agency  to  evaluate  test 
ance  with  applicable  et 
efficiency,  and  motor  vehicle 
ments. 

H.R.  786.  January  4.  1977 
Amends  the  Internal  Reve 
hlblt  the  taking  of  a  buslna  s 
expenses  paid  or  Incurred  t 
hollo  beverages. 

H.R.    787.    January    4. 
Amends    the    Pood    Stamp 
revising :    ( 1 )    eligibility  st 
method  of  determining  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  adml) 
program    by   State   agencies, 
eligibility  certification  . 
Imposed    on    Issuing    agents 
method  of  computing  the 
program  costs  and  of  makl4g 
the   States.  Transfers  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture 
Stamp    Act    of    1964    to 
Health.  Education,  and 

H.R.  788.  January  4,  1977 
Revises  the  method  of  com, 
retainer    pay    for    members 
forces  who  were  later  called 
before  October  1,  1973,  and 
duty  for  at  least  two  years. 
H.R.  789.  January  4,  1977. 
Revises   the    method   of   co 
or  retainer  pay  for  member! 

forces  who  later  serve  on 

H.R.  790.  January  4,   1977. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
slon  to  exempt  from  regulatu 
ural  gas  to  Interstate  plpelli 
sales  are  not  otherwise 
state  commerce  and  where 
pany  Is  curtailing  deliveries 
supplies. 

H.R.  791.  January  4,   1977. 
Foreign  Commerce:  Ways  and 
Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the 
Act  to  expand  the  coverage 
mentary  medical  Insurance 
elude  physician  extender 

H.R.  792.  January  4,  1977 
Directs  the  Administrator  of 
to   pay    a    pension    to   ellgib 
World  War  I. 

HJl.  793.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends   Title   II    (Old-Age. 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the 
Act   to  provide   monthly   ir 
for  dependent   relatives   of 
titled  to  old-age  or  disability 
fits  or  of  individuals  who  wen 
rently  insured  at  the  time  of 

Stipulates    the    payment 
benefits  to  individuals  under 
age  62  who  were  receiving 
of  their  support  from  the  ii,. 
H.R.  794.  January  4,   1977 
h&boT.  Requires  persons 
control   of   existing  plants 
cUitles  to  give  notice  to  em 
community  of  an  intention 
locate  such  a  plant  or  fa 
year  and  180  days  prior  to 
ing.  Requires  owners  of 
facilities  which  have  been 
ten  years  and  employ  200  or 
give  such  notice  of  a  detern 
or  relocate  at  least  180  duys 
or  relocating. 
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HJl.  796.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. States  that  the  costs  of  goods  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  and  required 
for  public  use  shall  not  be  deemed  unrea- 
sonable under  the  Buy  American  Act  unless 
the  price  of  such  goods  is  50  percent  higher 
than  like  foreign-made  goods. 

H.R.  796.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  to  mike  a  redeter- 
mination of  grant  requests  by  States  and 
localities  once  additional  Federal  funding  be- 
comes available.  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  such  purposes. 

H.R.  797.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  Income 
of  interest  on  savings  deposits  paid  or  ac- 
crued by  an  individual  taxpayer. 

H.R.  798.  January  4,  1977.  Veteran.s'  Affairs. 
Provides  that  if  any  cost-of-living  Increase 
Is  made  in  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  after  December  31,  1975,  or,  if 
any  general  benefit  increase  is  made  under 
such  Act  after  such  date,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  Increase  specified 
benefit  payments  to  veterans  by  the  same 
percentage. 

Provides  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pen- 
sion and  compensation  shall  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  Increases  In  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits. 

H.R.  799.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance)  to  increase  by  2<) 
percent  the  primary  Insurance  amount  for 
individuals  covered  under  such  Title. 

H.R.  800.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Increases  to  $6,000  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  which  is  permitted  an  In- 
dividual each  year  without  any  deduction 
from  benefits  under  Title  II  (Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

HJl.  801.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture; 
Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  formulate  and 
administer  a  food  allowance  program  for 
the  elderly. 

HJl.  802.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  require  as 
part  of  the  private  pension  plan  termina- 
tion Insurance  program  that  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation  insure  dur- 
ing periods  when  a  beneficiary  is  unem- 
ployed and  not  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  benefits  which:  (1)  are 
forfeitable,  have  been  in  effect  for  less  than 
60  months,  or  are  for  other  reasons  deemed 
nonbasic;  and  (2)  are  payable  before  normal 
retirement  age. 

H.R.  803.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  Include  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
H.R.  804.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Titles  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance)  and  XVIII  (Med- 
icare) of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  an  individual  be  entitled 
to  disability  benefits  for  at  least  24  consecu- 
tive months  in  order  to  qualify  for  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  805.  January  4,  1977.  Appropriations. 
Appropriates  specified  amounts  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  construction  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

H.R.  806.  January  4,  1977.  Appropriations. 
Makes  appropriations  in  specified  amounts 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mission  66  Bypass  Road  at 
Vlcksburg,  Mississippi. 


H.R.  807.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits 
any  federally  assisted  continuing  care  Insti- 
tutions from  requiring  any  cash  payment  In 
addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  its  regular  periodic 
charges  for  care  and  services  unless  such  pay- 
ment Is  made  In  accordance  with  a  written 
contract  or  agreement  which  sets  forth  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  involved. 
H.R.  808.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation;  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Commerce  an 
Office  of  Aid  to  Economic  Communities. 

Authorizes  the  designation  of  economic 
disaster  communities  In  accordance  with 
specified  criteria. 

Authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  assist  such 
areas  by  making  available  certain  property 
and  personnel. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Economic  Recovery 
Fund  within  the  Treasury  to  aid  economic 
disaster  communities. 

H.R.  809.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  make  grants  to  States,  locali- 
ties. Interstate  bodies,  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  associations  for  treatment  works 
training  projects  by  contract  without  regard 
to  generally  applicable  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  expenditure  of  funds  for  public 
contracts. 

H.R.  810.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  limited  exclusion  from  the  excise  tax 
on  self-dealing  private  foundations  In  order 
to  allow  the  reimbursement  of  government 
officials  for  certain  foreign  travel  expenses. 
H.R.  811.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  Government  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  to  create  a  Marine  Resources 
Conservation  and  Development  Fund  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various 
marine  resources  programs.  Requires  monies 
collected  from  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  to  be  deposited  into  the  fund 
with  a  certain  percentage  to  be  returned  to 
the  States. 

H.R.  812.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Science  and  Technology. 
Amends  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lauds 
Act  to  establish  a  policy  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maiaagement  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  designed  to 
protect  the  marine  and  coastal  environment. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  es- 
tfcbllsh  a  comprehensive  exploratory  program 
to  develop  potential  oil  and  gas  leases.  Di- 
rects the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  assume  lead  respon- 
sibility in  preparation  of  environmental  im- 
pact statements. 

Revises  bidding  and  lease  administration 
procedures. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  report  on  pipeline  safety  and  op- 
eration on  Federal  lands  and  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

H.R.  813.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amend.s 
Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  and  Title  II  (Old- 
Age,  Survivors',  and  Disability  Insurance) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  Medi- 
care hospital  coverage  to  Include  drugs.  Es- 
tablishes a  Formulary  Committee  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  prepare  and  maintain  a  listing  of 
qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  814.  January  4,  1977.  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Administration  Act  of  1974  to  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  to  prohibit  prac- 
tices Involving  pricing  of  energy  supplies 
sold  to  consumers  which  allow  per  unit  rates 
to  vary  Inversely  with  total  consumption. 
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H.R.  816.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  identical  Income  tax  rates  for 
single  persons  and  married  couples  filing 
Joint  returns.  Limits  the  earned  Income  that 
must  be  reported  by  a  married  person  filing 
a  separate  return  to  the  amount  actually 
earned  by  that  individual. 

H.R.  816.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  $5,000  tax  exclusion  for  persons  aged 
65  or  over  for  amounts  received  as  an  an- 
nuity, pension,  or  other  retirement  benefit. 

H.R.  817.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  credit  against  the  income  tax  a  limited 
amount  of  specified  higher  education  ex- 
penses, including  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies,  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  him- 
self and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  818.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
quire an  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  the  income  tax  rates,  the  amount  of 
the  standard  deduction,  personal  exemption, 
and  depreciation  deduction,  and  the  rate  of 
Interest  payable  on  certain  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  819.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes  paid  or  Incurred  for  the  furnishing 
of  public  utility  services. 

H.R.  820.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  im- 
pose on  every  passenger  automobile  sold  by  a 
manufacturer  an  excise  tax  based  upon  the 
fuel  efficiency  rate  of  such  automobile  as  de- 
termined by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  a  variable  payment  based  upon  fuel  effi- 
ciency to  purchasers  of  new  passenger  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  In  the  United  States. 

Amends  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act  to  require  each  car  to  display  Its 
fuel  efficiency  rate  and  tlie  resultauL  tax. 

Prohibits  adjustments  to  an  automobile 
which  result  In  causing  lower  fuel  efficiency. 

H.R.  821.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  comprehensive  mid- 
career  development  service  program  to  be 
administered  by  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Authorizes  specified  programs  through  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  provide  Job  training, 
employment  opportunities,  and  unemploy- 
ment assistance  to  middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  workmen's  compensation, 
employee  pension  and  health  benefits,  and 
manpower  training  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  workers. 

Directs  the  Comptroller  General  to  study 
means  of  Increasing  the  number  of  part-time 
and  subprofesslonal  full-time  positions  In 
the  executive  branch  which  may  be  filled  by 
middle-aged  and  older  workers. 

H.R.  822.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

H.R.  823.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power 
Comml'slon  to  take  additional  steps  to  meet 
anticipated  power  shortages. 

Requires  public  hearings  on  certain  pro- 
posals for  utility  rate  Increases.  Authorizes 
the  Commission  to  take  additional  measures 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  and  anticom- 
petitive practices  by  utilities. 

HJl.  824.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Repeals  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 

HJl.  825.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 


loans  to  homeowners  and  builders  to  assist 
them  in  purchasing  and  installing  solar 
heating  or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment, and  directs  the  Secretary  to  provide 
individuals  with  all  current  Information  on 
such  equipment  upon  request.  Directs  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration to:  (1)  establish  procedures  for 
inspecting  and  evaluating  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment;  (2)  review  new  equip- 
ment as  developed;  and  (3)  periodically  re- 
view certifications  of  such  equipment  for 
validity. 

H.R.  826.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  escrow  accounts  In  connection 
with  federally  related  mortgage  loans,  under 
specified  conditions.  Requires  that  interest 
be  paid  on  such  accounts.  Regulates  the 
requirements  of  advance  deposits  In  escrow 
accounts. 

H.R.  827.  January  4,  1977.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Requires  the  devel- 
opers of  all  federally  assisted  condominium 
projects  to  dlsolcse  specific  information  on 
proposed  new  condominium  construction  or 
conversion  to  condominium  vinlts  of  existing 
structures. 

Establishes  regulations  to  protect  tenants 
in  a  leased-unlt  structure  which  Is  to  be 
converted  to  condominium  use. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  similar 
programs. 

H.R.  828.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Establishes  an 
Emergency  Housing  and  Economic  Recovery 
Fund  under  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  purchase  mortgages  on  dwelling 
units  which  are  the  mortgagor's  principal 
residence  and  meet  certain  other  criteria. 

Establishes  economic  limits  at  which  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  will  be  activated  and 
terminated. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Fund,  and 
authorizes  the  Sscretary  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

H.R  829.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Requires  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  Insured 
credit  unions  to  disclose,  upon  request  and 
in  all  advertising,  specified  Information  on 
computation  and  payment  of  the  earnings 
on  savings  deposits. 

Directs  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  830.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
conduct  special  educational  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  achieve  conservation 
and  nonuse  of  energy  and  materials.  Estab- 
lishes within  the  Office  of  Education  a  Coun- 
cil on  the  Coriservatlon  and  Nonuse  of  En- 
ergy Materials  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  831.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes,  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  a  Di- 
rector of  Consumers'  Education  whose  duty 
shall  be  the  making  of  grants,  and  contracts 
with  educational  and  governmental  entities 
to  design  projects  to  provide  consumer  edu- 
cation to  the  public. 

H.R.  832.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  in  counties  with  pop- 
ulations under  20.000  a  pilot  program  de- 
signed to  provide  a  guaranteed  Job  oppor- 
tunity to  certain  county  residents  from  low- 
Income  households  by  partially  relmbiu-slng 
public  and  private  employers  for  wages  paid 
to  certain  such  individuals,  and  fully  re- 
imbursing such  emoloyers  for  wages  paid 
to  certain  other  such  Individuals. 


H.R.  833.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  management  assistance  to  State 
public  employment  offices,  establish  a  na- 
tional clearing  house  for  employment  service 
information  in  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  implement  an  assistance 
program  for  certain  State  employment  office 
Job  placement  projects. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  study  the  merits  of 
a  nationwide  Job  bank  system  and  of  replac- 
ing the  State  employment  office  system  with 
a  Federal  office  system. 

H.R.  834.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Lal)or, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to 
publish  a  monthly  price  index  reflecting  the 
retail  prices  of  Items  purchased  generally  by 
Individuals  62  years  of  age  and  older,  such 
Index  to  be  known  as  the  Consumer  I>rlce 
Index  for  the  Elderly. 

H.R.  835.  January  4,  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Requires  the  Comptroller  General 
to  conduct  each  year  an  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  and  accounts  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  official  business  of  44  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Re- 
quires such  an  audit  to  be  conducted  when- 
ever requested  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. States  that  information  nec- 
essary to  complete  such  an  investigation 
shall  be  provided  to  the  Comptroller  General 
by  the  subject  of  the  Investigation. 

H.R.  836.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Suspends  sal^sof  defense  articles 
and  services  for  six  nioiTtH&_tp  Iran,  Saudi 
Arbla,  Iraq.  Qatar,  /fiahraW/Nthe  United 
Arab  Emirates,  Oma»,  and  'I^ywalt,  unless 
the  President  transmits  to  ConTess  and 
Congress  approves  by  Nlolnt  resolution  a 
statement  of  policy  with  respect  to  sales, 
credit,  and  guarantees  to  such  countries  un- 
der the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

H.R.  837.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  the  availability  of  broadcasting 
time  to  any  person.  Repeals  the  "equal  time" 
provision  relating  to  availability  of  broad- 
castln<»  time  to  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  public  office. 

Repeals  the  prohibition  on  political  edi- 
torializing by  noncommerclsil  educational 
broadcasting  stations. 

H.R.  838.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  include  in  his  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  health  consequences  of 
smoking,  effects  on  nonsmokers  of  involun- 
tary inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke. 

H.R.  839.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  warning  label 
on  cigarette  packages  and  requires  the  In- 
clusion on  such  package  of  a  label  bearing  a 
statement  of  the  tar  and  nicotine  content. 

H.R.  840.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  President  to 
take  all  necessary  action  to  enforce  price 
regulations  and  all  orders  Issued  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
monitor  actions  taken  by  the  President  or 
his  delegate  to  enforce  such  regulations  and 
orders. 

H.R.  841.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prescribes  criteria  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regulating 
electric  utilities  which  would  require  that 
rat©  schedules  accurately  reflect  long-run  In- 
cremental costs  of  service  and  that  price 
differentials  for  different  customers  classes 
reflect  actual  documented  differentials  In 
co't  of  service. 

Prohibits*  any  allowance  for  recounment  of 
any  advertising  costs  except  If  such  adver- 
tising is  designed  to  discourage  energy  con- 
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siunptlon   during  peak 
encourage  conservation  of 
eral. 

Establishes  standards  . 
fuel  adjustment  clauses 
minatlon    of    effective 
changes  in  rates  and  _ 
HJl.  842.  January  4. 
quires  the  registration  of 
forth  specifications  for  har  _ 
be  met  before  the  Secreta:  y 
may  approve  the  handgun 
H.R.  843.  January  4,  1977 
It  unlawful  for  any  person 
cept  or  record  any  wire  or 
tlon  without  the  consent 
such  communication. 

Eliminates  exceptions 
against  manufacturing.  , 
advertising,  or  sending  in 
clgn  commerce  any  electro 
device  knowing  or  having 
that  the  design  for  such 
primarily  useful  for  the  i 
tltlous  interception  of  oral 
cations. 

H.R.  844.  January  4, 
quires  that  a  witness  _. 
Federal  court,  grand  Jury, 
and  be  given  transactional  . 
testimony  mav  be  comoellel 

Directs  the  Attorney  Gen 
Dually  to  the  Admin Istrat 
United  States  Courts  and 
respect  to  such  orders. 

H.R.  845.  January  4,  197' 
hibits  the  Department  of 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inves 
pensatlng  any  person  for 
atlon  unless  such 
authorized  by  law. 

Repeals   authorization   fo 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
expenses  of  unforeseen 
fldential    character    the    „ 
spendlnR  of  which  need  noi 
H.R.  846.  January  4,   197' 
peals  the  provision  exceptln  ; 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves' 
Federal  competitive  service 
H.R.  847.  January  4.  1977 
it  unlawful  for  any  person 
facture,   sell,   buy,   transfer 
port,  own,  or  possess  any 
gun  ammunition.  Authorlz4s 
of  the  Treasury  to  exempt 
from  this  prohibition. 

H.R.  848.  January  4,  1977. 
that  no  sentence  of  death  _ 
upon  any  person  convicted 
territorial,  or  State  law 
executed  death  sentence  _.. 
after  the  enactment  of  this 
each  provision  authorizing 
imposition  of  capital  p 
deemed  to  authorize  or  ._. 
tlon  of  life  imprisonment 
sentences  remaining 
of    the    enactment    of    this 
deemed  sentences  of  life 

H.R.  849.  January  4,  1977. 
CivU  Service.  Increases  to  90 
before  an  election  during 
of.  or  Member-elect  to,  the 
make  a  mass  mailing  as  .. 
Member  or  Member-elect 
such  election. 

H.R.  850.  January  4.  1977. 
Amends  the  Internal  Reve 
vide  Identical  Income  tax 
persons  and  married  coupl 
turns.  Limits  the  earned 
be  reported  by  a  married 
a  separate  return  to  the 
earned  by  that  Individual. 

H.R.  851.  January  4.  1977 
and  Transportation.  Directs 
trator  of  the  Envlronme" 
Agency  to  establish  research 
tlon  programs  for  the  contri. 
thorlzes  financial  assisUnce 
moval  programs. 
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H.R.  852.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  by 
requiring  the  President  to  transmit  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  before  rescinding 
or  reserving  any  part  of  any  budget  au- 
thority. Declares  that  no  such  rescission 
shall  become  effective  untU  Congress  has 
acted  on  a  bui  effecting  such  rescission. 

H.R.  853.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  a  program  for  re- 
search and  development  of  Industrial  energy 
conserving  technologies.  Authorizes  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  form  of  grants  and 
loans  for  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  such  technologies,  with  special  at- 
tention to  be  given  to  stimulation  of  de- 
pressed Industrial  areas. 

H.R.  854.  January  4,  1977.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  empower 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  to  small  businesses  seriously  affected 
by  a  shortage  of  energy  producing  materials. 
H.R.  856.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  Title  n  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  to  decrease  20  to  5 
the  number  of  years  a  divorced  woman  must 
have  been  married  to  an  insured  Individual 
in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's  or 
widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record. 

H.R.  856.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  remarriage  of  a 
widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall  not  termi- 
nate his  or  her  entitlement  to  widow's 
widower's,  or  parents  insurance  benefits  or 
reduce  the  amount  thereof. 

H.R.  857.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  to 
qualify  an  individual  for  disability  insur- 
ance if  such  individual  has  the  required 
number  of  quarters  regardless  of  when  such 
quarters  were  attained. 

H.R.  858.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  benefits  be  made  on  a 
semiannual  basis  (rather  than  only  on  an 
annual  basis  as  at  present). 

H.R.  859.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

H.R.  860.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means 
Establishes  the  Internal  Revenue  Adminis- 
tration In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Transfers  all  present  functions,  instruc- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  which  were 
promulgated  or  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Administration. 

H.R.  861.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  dis- 
allow the  deduction  of  oil  company  adver- 
tising expenses  incurred  for  purposes  other 
than  the  sale  of  products  or  services. 

H.R.  862.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Prohibits  smoking  in  specified 
areas  of  Federal  facilities  and  in  interstate 
passenger  carrier  faculties.  Requires  the 
separation  of  smokers  from  nonsmokers  in 
certain  areas  of  such  facilities. 

H.R.  863.  January  4.  1977.  Small  Business- 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends 
the  Small  Business  Act  by  authorizing  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  to  individuals  and  home-builders  for 
the   purchase   and   installation  of  qualified 


solar  heating  or  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  procured  from  small  business 
concerns. 

Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to:  (1)  establish  pro- 
cedures for  Inspecting  and  evaluating  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment;  (2)  review 
new  equipment  as  developed:  (3)  periodicaUy 
review  certifications  of  such  equipment  for 
validity;  and  (4)  transmit  pertinent  data  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  its 
use  in  certifying  equipment  for  purposes  of 
the  loan  program  created  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  864.  January  4,  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  travel  at  Oovernment  ex- 
pense outside  the  United  States  by  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  defeated,  or  who 
have  resigned  or  retired. 

H.R.  865.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Changes  the  title  of  Federal 
hearing  examiners  to  administrative  law 
Judges.  Sets  the  salary  for  such  officials  at 
90  percent  of  the  salary  paid  United  States 
district  court  Judges. 

H.R.  866.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  for  a  burial  allowance  to  be  paid: 
(1)  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  burying  a  veteran  In  any  ceme- 
tery owned  by  the  State  or  subdivision  If 
such  cemetery  or  section  thereof  is  used  solely 
for  the  Interment  of  veterans;  or  (2)  to  a 
person  prescribed  by  the  deceased  veteran  If 
burial  Is  In  a  cemetery  other  than  the  kind 
described. 

H.R.  867.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Permits  certain  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  who  are  retired  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  receive  compen- 
sation concurrently  with  retired  pay,  without 
deduction  from  either. 

H.R.  868.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  and  Title  XIX  (Med- 
icaid) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
the  services  of  licensed  practical  nurses  under 
the  coverage  provided  pursuant  to  such 
Titles. 

H.R.  869.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Rlde- 
sharlng  within  the  Urban  Transportation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Administration  to  coordinate 
Federal  rldesharlng  programs.  Establishes 
procedures  and  guidelines  for  State  rlde- 
sharlng programs.  Authorizes  financial  assist- 
ance for  rldesharlng  programs,  and  research 
and  demonstration  projects. 

H.R.  870.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  Include 
among  debts  which  have  priority  specified 
debts  to  consumers  based  on  deposits  of 
money  made  In  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  rental  of  goods  or  services  for 
personal  or  household  use  not  delivered  on 
the  date  of  bankruptcy  or  on  account  of  a 
cause  of  action  based  on  the  breach  of  an  Im- 
plied or  express  warranty  m  connection  with 
such  goods  or  services. 

H.R.  871.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Natlonahty 
Act  to  eliminate  the  limit  on  the  number  of 
alien  children  which  may  be  adopted. 

H.R.  872.  January  4,  1977.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Prohibits  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense outside  the  United  States  by  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  defeated,  or  who 
have  resigned  or  retired. 

H.R.  873.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  shipment 
or  sale  In  Interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers  for  which  no  rea- 
sonable refundable  money  deposit  is  re- 
quired. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  define  the  term  "non- 
returnable  containers." 

H.R.  874.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  $5,000  tax  exclusion  for  persons 
aged  65  or  over  for  amounts  received  as  an 
annuity,  pension,  or  other  retirement  bene- 
fit, and  for  all  persons  receiving  retirement 
benefits  under  a  public  retirement  system. 
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H.R.  875.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  to  individuals  who  rent 
their  principal  residences  for  a  portion  of 
the  real  property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by 
their  landlord. 

H.R.  876.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  11  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  Increases  In  benefits  be  made 
on  a  semiannual  basis  (rather  than  only  on 
an  annual  basis  as  at   present). 

H.R.  877.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to 
prepare  a  "Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
Elderly".  States  that  the  Index  shall  be  a 
statistical  measure  of  the  changes  in  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services  bought  by  Indi- 
viduals, as  a  group,  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older  or  are  otherwise  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

H.R.  878.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  eliminate  restrictions  which  are  pres- 
ently applicable  in  determining  whether 
a  person  is  the  widow  of  an  Individual  in- 
sured for  benefit  purposes. 

H.R.  879.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  a 
minimum  annual  income  to  all  elderly  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  880.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Title  XVni  (Medicare)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  authorize  payment  for  specified  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors,  and  physi- 
cal examination,  and  related  routine  labora- 
tory tests. 

H.R.  881.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  International  Relations;  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Direct  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Corn.misslon  to  cease  the 
granting  of  licenses  or  construction  author- 
izations for  certain  nuclear  power  plants 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  comprehensive 
.study  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. Requires  a  five-year  Independent  study 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  with  final  reports 
and  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  882.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  International  Relations;  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  cea.se  the 
granting  of  licen.ses  or  construction  author- 
izations for  certain  nuclear  power  plants 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  comprehensive 
study  by  the  Office  of  Technology  A.ssessment 
with  final  reports  and  recommendations  to 
be  made  to'Congress. 

H.R.  883.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  Income  tax  deduction  for  agency 
fees,  court  costs,  attorneys'  fee.s  and  other 
necessary  costs  and  fees  Incurred  In  the 
adoption  of  a  child. 

H.R.  884.  January  4.  1977.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  convey 
specified  lands  to  the  city  of  FayetteviUe, 
Georgia. 

H.R.  885.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  prohibit  the  assess- 
ment of  penalties  against  an  employer  where 
such  employer  has  corrected  the  violations 
with  which  he  Is  charged  within  a  pre- 
scribed abatement  period. 

H.R.  886.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  take  the  differences  between  the 
light  residential  construction  Industry  and 
the  heavy  construction  industry  into  con- 
sideration when  promulgating  standards  for 
such  Industries. 


Stipulates  that  the  standards  promulgated 
for  the  light  residential  construction  indus- 
try shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  and 
shall  refiect  the  less  hazardous  conditions  In 
such  Industry. 

H.R.  887.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Establishes  a  Department  of 
Education  within  the  executive  branch. 
Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  edu- 
cational functions  now  handled  by  various 
Federal  offices  including  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

H.R.  888.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  prepare  and  make  public  annual  con- 
solidated financial  statements  for  all  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States,  utilizing 
the  accrual  method  of  accounting. 

H.R.  889.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  when  Intending  to  dispose 
of  any  real  property  by  the  United  States, 
to  notify  the  Members  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  district  in  which  such  property 
is  located. 

H.R.  890.  January  4,  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Provides  each  Representative  to 
Congress  with  98  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record,   30  more  than  previously  allocated. 

H.R.  891.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Prohibits  the  authorization  of  any 
appropriation  or  the  making  of  any  pay- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  or  an  affiliated 
agency  in  excess  of  the  amount  determined 
by  the  devlslon  of  the  total  assessment  of 
such  organization  by  the  number  of  mem- 
ber  nations   as   to   January    1   of  each   year. 

H.R.  892.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  revise  the  terminating  date  of 
daylight  savings  time  from  the  last  Sunday 
In  October  to  the  first  Monday  of  September. 

H.R.  893.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  the  words  "margarine"  or 
"oleomargarine"  be  prominently  displayed  on 
package  labels.  Prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  margarine  or  oleomargarine  may  be 
served  at  public  eating  places. 

Requires  the  regulation  of  margarine  and 
oleomargarine  by  Federal  agencies  to  be  as 
uniform  as  practicable. 

H.R.  894.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pe- 
nalizes certain  activities  relative  to  com- 
merce in  the  following:  (I)  stolen  transpor- 
tation tickets;  (2)  counterfeit,  forged,  or 
altered  transportation  tickets;  (3)  equip- 
ment for  forging  or  counterfeiting  transpor- 
tation tickets. 

H.R.  895.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects that,  in  every  criminal  action  arising 
under  Federal  law,  determination  of  whether 
any  article  Is  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  or 
filthy  be  made,  unless  the  defendant  has 
waived  a  Jury  trial,  without  comment  by  the 
court  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

States  that  no  court  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Dl^strict  of  Columbia  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  review  or  set  aside  a  Jviry  finding 
with  respect  to  obscenity  In  any  criminal 
action  arising  under  Federal  law  for  the 
possession,  sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  ob- 
scene materials.  States  that  no  Federal  co\irt 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  such  a  jury 
determination  in  any  such  State  or  local 
prosecution. 

H.R.  896.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimxim  prison  sentences 
for  any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm during  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
felony  and  for  whoever  is  convicted  by  a 
State  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  exceeding  one  year  and  used 
or  carried  a  firearm  transported  In.  or  af- 
fecting, interstate  or  foreign  commerce  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  such  crime. 

H.R.  897.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  the  provisions  of  law 


establishing   the  Commission   on   Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

H.R.  898.  January  4,  1977  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  out- 
patient dental  services  and  treatment  for 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war. 

H.R.  899.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Revises  the  effective  date  for  determining 
death  compensation,  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  or  death  pensions  for 
veterans  and  their  survivors. 

H.R.  900.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  any  individual  who  Is  en- 
titled to  a  monthly  benefit  under  such  title 
for  the  month  preceding  the  month  In  which 
such  eligible  individual  dies  shall  be  entitled 
for  the  month  In  which  he  dies  to  a  prorated 
benefit  based  upon  a  specified  formula. 

H.R.  901.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary;  Rules. 
Requires  that  the  public  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Federal  agency. 

Requires  that  proposed  rules  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  disapproval  before  they  be- 
come effective. 

H.R.  902.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  that  pack- 
aged consumer  commodities  be  labeled  to 
show  their  total  selling  price. 

H.R.  903.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  grant  exemptions  from  the  require- 
ments of  such  Act  for  all-cargo  operations  in 
interstate  air  transportation  pending  con- 
sideration of  an  application  for  initial  certi- 
fication under  such  Act  if  such  exemption  Is 
in  the  public  interest. 

H.R.  904.  January  4.  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pension 
and  compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  pension  or  compensation  reduced,  or 
entitlement  thereto  discontinued,  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  905.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
employers  to  take  the  credit  for  expenses  of 
work  incentive  programs  for  wages  paid  new, 
full-time  handicapped  employees  over  the 
first  cumulative  12  months  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

H.R.  906.  January  4,  1977.  Intersfate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Pi-ohlbits  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  or  electric  energy  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  fixed  rate  schedule  approved 
by  a  regulatory  authority  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  procedures.  Including  prior  pub- 
lic notice  and  a  full  evidentiary  hearing. 

Establishes  procedures  for  judicial  review 
In  the  case  of  alleged  violations  by  a  regula- 
tory authority. 

H.R.  907.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Income  tax  liability  of  Indt- 
vidvials  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$30,000  or  less  shall  not  exceed  ten  percent 
cf  such  income. 

H.R.  908.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs.  Prescribes  proce- 
dures for  foreclosure  of  multlfamlly  mort- 
gages owned  or  held  by  the  United  States  en- 
cumbering real  estate  located  in  any  State. 
Provides  for  the  designation  of  a  foreclosure 
commissioner  who  shall  have  a  nonjudicial 
power  of  sale  and  who  shall  conduct  fore- 
closures and  sales  as  a  fiduciary  to  both  the 
mortgagor  and  the  United  States. 

H.R.  909.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimum  prison  sentences 
fcr  felons  using  or  carrying  a  firearm  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  Federal  court.  Subjects  such 
felons  to  possible  increased  sentence  as 
dangerous  special   offenders. 

H.R.  910.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Extends  to  120  days  the  period 
before  any  general  election  involving  a 
Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress 
within  which  such  Member  or  Member-elect 
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Is  prohibited  from  sending 
franked  mall. 

H.R.  911.  January  4,  I97T 
Labor   Amends  the  Occupa 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  prov. 
ployer  who  successfully  co 
cr  penalty  under  such  Act 
reasonable  attorney's  fee 
able  litigation  costs. 

H.R.  912.  January  4,  197T 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
tions  Act  of  1934  to  prohlb 
broadcasting  of  programs  ^ 
obscenity,  or  explicit  sexual 

H.R.  913.  January  4,  1977 
the  United  States  to  pay 
costs.  Including  attorney 
defendants    In    civil    actions 
United  States  Is  a  plaintiff. 

H  R.  914.  January  4.  1977 
Repeals   the   existing    prog.. 
protection  life  insurance  for 
permanent  and  total  servl 
ability.  Establishes  a  new  ^ 
gaje  protection  life  Insurance' 
erans. 

H.R.  913.  January  4.  1977. 
Increases  the  rates  of  disabill 
for  disabled  veterans,  and 
pendency  and   Indemnity 
their  survivors. 

H.R.  916.  January  4,  1977,  . 
Increases  pension  payments 
spouse  of  a  war  veteran  wher 
78  years. 

H.R,  917.  January  4,  1977 
Increa-ses  the  rates  of  voca 
tion.  educational  assistance  _ 
ing  allowance  paid  to  ellglbt 
persons. 

H.R.  918.  January  4,  1977. 
Extends  to  all  career  per: 
erans'  Administration  the 
tendance    at    Regional 
Centers  heretofore  limited 
ical  and  health  personne;. 

H.R.  919.  January  4,  1977. 
Gives  the  Administrator  of 
the  authority  to  extend 
veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
ice  connected  disabilities. 
HJa.  920.  January  4,  1977 
Permits   funds   to    be 
construction,    acquisition    or 
Veterans'   Administration 
xipon    submission    to 
slonal  committees  of  wrUter 
project  prospectus. 

H.R.  921.  January  4,  1977. 
Prohibits  the  Administrator 
fairs  from  readjusting  the 
of  veterans'  disabilities 
cation  to  both  Houses  of  _ . 
HJl.  922.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends  "ntle   II    (Old-Age. 
Disability  Insurance)   of  the 

Aci.   by  removing   the  

amount  of  outside  income  wh 
ual  may  earn  while  receiving 

H.R.  923.  January  4,  1977. 
Requires  any  rule  proposed 
ment   agency   to   bo   submittejl 
with  a  full  explanation  of 
that  such  rule  chall  become  „,_ 
than  60  days  after  submls.slc^ 
unless  either  House  adopts  a 
approving  such  rule. 

H  R.  924.  January  4,  1977 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
Title  XVin  (Medicare)  of  the 
Act  to  authorize  payment  for 
ices  performed  by  chiropractor 
examination,  and  related 
tests. 

HJl.  925  January  4,  1977 

Interstate  and   Foreign 

Title  XVUI  (Medicare)  of  the 
Act  to  provide  payment  for  ■ 
medical  vision  care  under  the 
medical  Insurance  program. 

H.R     926     January    4,    1977 
Operations   Establishes  the 
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ecutive Analysis  and  Reform  (GEAR)  Com- 
mission and  a  Task  Force  on  American  Fed- 
eralism. 

Directs  the  Commission  to  study  the  struc- 
ture of  Federal  agencies  and  programs  and 
to  recommend  methods  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  Government. 

Directs  the  Task  Force  to  study  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  responsibility  shared 
among  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
and  to  recommend  constitutional  legislative, 
and  administrative  changes  necessary  to 
achieve  a  proper  balance  and  division  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  roles. 

H.R.  927.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to:  (1)  fund  training  and 
employment  programs  for  youths  In  Jobs 
on  public  service  and  private  employment 
projects;  and  (2)  provide  special  employment 
assistance  to  unemployed  youths,  the  goal  of 
such  program  to  be  the  elimination  of  youth 
unemployment.  Establishes  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  National  Youth  Full 
Employment  Board  and  a  Youth  Job  Guaran- 
tee Office  to  assist  in  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  require  prime 
sponsor  planning  councils  to  select,  plan,  and 
evaluate  projects  assisted  under  this  Act. 

H.R.  028.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  to  restrict  grants  under  the  Act 
to  tho6e  areas  where  unemployment  rates 
exceed  the  national  average.  Increases  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
such  Act. 

H.R.  929.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  compa- 
nies engaged  in  production,  refining,  and 
marketing  of  petroleum  products  from  ac- 
quiring or  retaining  an  interest  In  coal,  oil 
shale,  tar  sands,  uranium,  geothermal  steam, 
or  solar  energy  assets. 

H.R.  930.  January  4,  1977.  Rules;  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Terminates  within  four 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
all  regulatory  agencies  unless  before  that 
time  the  President  and  Congress  conduct 
separate  studies,  determine  that  ."=uch  agen- 
cies continue  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created,  and  recommend  that  any 
such  agency  or  some  of  the  functions  thereof 
should  not  be  eliminated.  Requires  similar 
review  every  seven  years  of  each  regulatory 
agency  not  eliminated  by  this  Act  or  each 
regulatory  agency  created  after  the  enact- 
ment date  of  this  Act.  with  automatic  ter- 
mination of  an  agency  unless  the  Congress 
and  the  President  recommend  its  continu- 
ation. 

H.R.  931.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  where  a  specified  amount  of 
land  within  a  State  or  local  governmental 
unit  is  Federal  real  property,  to  pay  to  such 
unit  amounts  equivalent  to  the  property 
taxes  which  would  have  been  collected  had 
the  property  been  privately  owned. 

H.R.  932.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor;  Judiciary.  Eliminates  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  United  States  court  to  require  that 
pupils  be  assigned  to  particular  schools  on 
the  basis  of  their  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin.  Prohibits  the  withholding  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  Induce  the 
assignment  of  pupils  to  a  particular  school 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin. 

H.R.  933.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
limit  application  of  the  Tax"  Reform  Act  s 
elimination  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  for  per- 
sons who  have  not  retired  on  total  disa- 
biUty,  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976. 

H.R.  934.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Amends  Title  IV  (Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children),  Title  XVIII  (Medicare), 


and  Title  XIX  (Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
matching  rate  for  purposes  of  reimburse- 
ment to  States  under  the  programs  of  aid 
to  needy  families  with  children  and  medical 
assistance   shall   be   set  at   75   percent. 

HJl.  935.  January  4.  1977.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Judiciary;  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  establish  a  policy 
of  Increased  development  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
while  ameliorating  any  adverse  impacts  of 
such  development. 

Revise  procedures  for  bidding,  leasing, 
and  exploration  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands.  Requires  consultation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  affected  coastal 
States  and  regional  advisory  boards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Establishes  an  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Com- 
pensation Fund  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of 
discharges  of  oil  from  offshore  facilities  and 
vessels.  Details  procedures  for  assessment 
of  liability  for  oil  spill  damages  and  removal 
costs. 

H.R.  936.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  sale  of 
beverage  containers  without  a  mlnlroiun 
refund  value  of  five  cents.  Requires  labeling 
of  refund  values  on  all  such  containers.  Pro- 
hibits sale  of  metal  beverage  containers  with 
detachable  openings. 

H.R.  937.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohlbita  the  sale  of 
beverage  containers  without  a  minimum  re- 
fund value  of  five  cents.  Requires  labeling  of 
refund  values  on  all  such  containers.  Pro- 
hibits sale  of  metal  beverage  containers  with 
detachable  openings. 

H.R.  938.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
sanitation  for  Imported  diary  products.  Re- 
quires Inspection  and  labeling  of  imported 
dairy  products  to  certify  compliance  with 
sanitation  standards. 

H.R.  939.  January  4.  1977.  Agriculture. 
Sets,  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  the  price  support  for  milk. 

H.R.  940.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits employees  of  the  United  States  from 
engaging  in  specified  national  seculrty 
crimes.  Imposes  penalties  for  the  commission 
of  such  crimes. 

Establishes  an  Independent  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Legal  Office  of  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs  to  be  directed  by  the  National 
Security  Solicitor  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  prohibitions  specified  in  this  Act. 

H.R.  941.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  persons 
with  nonfarming  business  assets  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000  from  engaging  in  the  production 
of  agricultural  products.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  acquire,  under  certain 
circumstances,  any  property  or  Interest  of 
which  a  person  must  divest  himself  by  virtue 
of  this  prohibition. 

H.R.  942.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  from  closing  any  post  office 
which  serves  a  rural  area  or  small  town  un- 
less :  ( 1 )  a  majority  of  the  persons  regularly 
served  by  such  post  office  approve  the  clos- 
ing; (2)  It  establishes  a  rural  station  or 
branch  which  provides  the  same  postal  serv- 
ices as  the  post  office  and  does  not  result  in 
any  change  In  the  address  of  persons  served 
by  such  post  office;  or  (3)  It  establishes  a 
rural  route  to  serve  the  area.  Allows  the 
Postal  Service  to  establish  a  rural  route  as 
a  substitute  for  an  existing  post  office  upon 
making  specified  determinations. 

H.R.  943.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt corporations  organized  solely  to  provide 
reserves  and  deposit  insurance  for  credit 
unions  from  the  Income  tax. 

H.R.  944.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce;   Science   and    Technologj'.   Creates  a 
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Federal  Oil  and  Gas  corporation  to  oversee  the 
exploration  and  development  of  oil  and  gas 
on  Federal  lands  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
environmental  and  conservation  interests. 
Stipulates  that  sales  of  oil  or  natural  gas  by 
the  Corporation  shall  be  made  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  designed  to  foster  competi- 
tion in  energy-related  Industries. 

H.R.  945.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Ex- 
tends the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  direct  or  insured  loans, 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  to  farmers  for  the  acquisition 
and  improvement  of  owner-operated  farms 
up  to  the  net  worth  of  the  farm  as  Improved. 

Grants  special  consideration  to  young 
farmers  with  respect  to  such  loans. 

Revises  the  repayment  requirement  for 
such  loans. 

H.R.  946.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires candidates  for  Federal  office.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  to  file  state- 
ments with  the  Comptroller  General  with  re- 
spect to  their  Income  and  financial  transac- 
tions. 

H.R.  947.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires candidates  for  Federal  office.  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  file  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  their 
income  and  financial  trartsactions. 

H.R.  948.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires candidates  for  Federal  office.  Men\bers 
of  the  Congress,  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  file  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  their 
Income  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  949.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Increases  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  grants  under  the  Museum  Services  Act. 

H.R.  950.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  States  that  the  place  of  birth  of 
an  individual  issued  a  United  States  passport 
shall  not  be  disclosed  In  the  passport. 

Amends  the  Immigration  p.nd  Nationality 
Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 
passport  of  an  Individual  seeking  entry  int.o 
the  United  States  disclose  the  birthplace  of 
such  individual. 

H.R.  951.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  Secreiary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  entitles  for  re- 
search projects  in  fertility  and  sterility  In 
humans  and  the  human  reproductive  proc- 
ess. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  spe- 
cialized treatment  centers  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man reproduction. 

H.R.  952.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  adding 
Title  XXI — Minimum  Income  Maintenance 
Benefits,  which  establishes  a  national  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  a  minimum  adequate  In- 
come for  all  qualified  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  963.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
upon  application  by  a  municipality,  to  guar- 
antee any  bond  Issued  by  the  municipality. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude the  Interest  on  any  municipal  bond 
guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  Act  from  the 
gross  Income  exemption  of  Interest  on  the 
obligations  of  a  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof. 

H.R.  954.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  increase  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establUh  a  National 
Cancer  Research  Fund  in  the  Treasury  to  be 
partially  funded  from  the  additional  excise 
taxes  collected  under  this  Act. 

H.R.  955.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  grants  to 
Stales  and  municipalities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  blkeway  projects. 


H.R.  956.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  regulate  the  export  of 
nuclear  material,  equipment,  and  devices. 

H.R.  957.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Voluntary  Medical  and  Hospital  Services  In- 
surance Agency  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  all  necessary  preparations  to 
offer  subscriptions  and  enrollments,  and  to 
commence  payment  of  claims  for  benefits 
claimed  by  enrollees  under  a  National  Vol- 
untary Medical  and  Hospital  Services  Insur- 
ance Plan.  Preempts  all  similar  or  duplicate 
hospital  and  medical  service  insurance  bene- 
fits or  payments  provided  by  any  other  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  958.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Title  XVm  (Medicare)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  eliminate  all  the  deductibles,  coin- 
surance, and  time  limitations  presently  ap- 
plicable to  benefits  thereunder.  Eliminates 
medicare  taxes  as  the  method  of  financing 
hospital  Insurance  benefits  and  premium 
payments  as  the  method  of  financing  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  benefits.  In- 
cludes within  the  coverage  of  Title  XVIII 
eye  care,  dental  care,  hearing  aids,  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  prosthetics,  one  physical  check- 
up a  year,  preventive  care,  diagnosis  of  breast 
cancer,  services  of  clinical  psychologists,  and 
services  of  registered  nurses.  Establishes  a 
system  of  admlnltrative  and  Judicial  review 
of  claims  which  arise  under  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  959.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary;  Rules. 
Requires  that  the  public  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  partlcioate  in  the  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Federal  agency. 

Requires  that  proposed  rules  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  disapproval  before  they  be- 
come effective. 

H.R.  960.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary;  Rules. 
Requires  that  the  public  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Federal  agency. 

Requires  that  proposed  rules  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  disapproval  before  they  be- 
come effective. 

H.R.  961.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary;  Rules. 
Requires  that  the  public  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  partlcioate  In  the  rulemaking 
proceedings  of  a  Federal  agency. 

Requires  that  propased  rules  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  disapproval  before  they  be- 
come effective. 

H.R.  962.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Requires 
review  of  Federal  programs  to  determine  If 
they  warrant  continuation.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  such  review  of  the  programs 
covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Requires  Con- 
gress to  make  such  review  every  four  years. 

H.R.  963.  January  4,  1977.  Rules;  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Abolishes  within  three  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  three  years 
after  they  have  been  established,  all  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  unless  the  President  and 
Congress  determine  that  such  agencies  should 
continue  to  exist. 

HJl.  964.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
using  its  appropriated  funds  to:  (1)  conduct 
any  research  Involving  the  use  of  dogs,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  or  improving  ra- 
dioactive, chemical,  or  biological  warfare 
agents;  or  (2)  procure  dogs  for  use  in  ex- 
periments involving  the  testing  of  toxic 
chemical  substances,  if  alternative  methods 
are  available. 

H.R.  965.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  annually  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  all 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their  branches, 
including  transactions  of  the  System  Open 
Market  Account. 

H.R.  966.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survlvlors.  and  Disability 
Insvirance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  old-age  insurance  to  a 


married  couple  on  their  combined  earnings 
record.  Directs  that  the  remarriage  of  a 
widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall  not  ter- 
minate or  reduce  entitlement  to  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  benefits.  In- 
creases the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
which  Is  permitted  an  eligible  individual. 

Amends  Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 
clinical  psychologists'  services  and  specified 
tests  and  examinations  for  breast  cancer. 

H.R.  967.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Repeals  the  present  provi- 
sion of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  which  limits  the  charges  for  Federal 
inspection  or  quarantine  services  at  airports 
of  entry  or  other  Inspection  points  during 
regularly  established  hours  of  service  on 
Sunday  and  holidays  to  those  charges  appli- 
cable during  regularly  established  hours  of 
service  on  weekdays. 

H.R.  968.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  repeal 
the  restrictions  against  income  averaging  by 
Individuals  recently  supported  by  other  In- 
dividuals. 

H.R.  969.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Transfers  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

H.R.  970.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  any  em- 
ployer who  successfully  contests  a  citation 
or  penalty  under  such  Act  shall  be  awarded 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  rea- 
sonable litigation  costs. 

H.R.  971.  January  4.  1977.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Prohibits  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense outside  the  United  States  by  Membej-s 
of  Congress  who  have  been  defeated,  or  who 
have  resigned  or  retired. 

H.R.  972.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Prohibits  the  settlement  of  a  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  coun- 
try in  an  amount  less  than  the  full  value  of 
the  debt,  unless  approved  by  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

H.R.  973.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Restricts  payments  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  the  ratio  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  to  the 
total  population  of  member  nations. 

H.R.  974.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  designate  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  as  the  starting  date  for  daylight 
savings  time. 

H.R.  975.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  United  States  to  pay  reasonable  liti- 
gation costs,  including  attorney  fees,  to  pre- 
vailing defendants  in  civil  actions  In  which 
the  United  States  is  a  plaintiff. 

H.R.  976.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary, 
Amends  the  Hobbs  Act  to  Impose  penalties 
for  Interfering  with  commerce  by  willfully 
causing  property  damage  of  at  least  $2,000 
at  or  near  a  factory,  construction  site,  or 
other  place  where  work  or  business  of  an 
employer  or  owner  is  carried  on  or  where 
such  employer  or  owner  transports,  stores, 
or  maintains  property. 

Stipulates  that  a  violation  of  such  provi- 
sion or  the  provision  prohibiting  Interference 
with  commerce  through  robbery,  violent  acts, 
or  extortion  shall  not  be  nullified  or  miti- 
gated by  certain  factors. 

H.R.  977.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  all  persons  admitted 
to  a  competitive  examination  given  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  appointed  In  the 
competitive  service  to:  (1)  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  or  (2)  owe  permanent  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States. 

H.R.  978.  January  4,  1977  Rules.  Amends 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire Congress  to  review  each  Federal  pro- 
gram at  least  every  six  years  as  though  It 
were  being  proposed  to  be  enacted  for  the 
first  time.  Prohlbite  the  extension  of  budget 
authority  for  any  such  program  beyond  such 
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six  year  period  until  the 
mlttees  with  Jurisdiction 
conduct  such  reviews. 

HJi.  979.  January  4.  1977. 
Establishes  a   mortgage 
surance  program  for  certain 
to  acquire  commercial  life 
of  service -connected 

HJl.  980.  January  4,  1977 
Amends  the  Internal 
low    a    limited    income    tax 
agency  fees,  court  costs, 
other  necessary  costs  and 
the  adoption  of  a  child. 

H  R.  981.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends  the  Internal 
crease  the  excise  tax  on  c 
the  Public  Health  Service 
National  Cancer  Research 
ury  to  be  partially  funded 
tional  excise  taxes  collected 

H.R.  982.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends  the  Internal  Reven 
as  a  credit  against  the 
amount   of  specified   hlghei 
penses.   Including   tuition 
supplies,  incurred  by  the 
self  and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  983.  January  4,  1977 
Amends  the  Internal  Reven 
a  deduction  for  donations  of 
table  organizations  in  an 
$25  for  each  pint  donated. 
H.R.  984.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old- Age 
ability    Insurance)    of    the 
Act   by   removing   the 
amount  of  outside  income  w 
ual  may  earn  while  receiv 
H.R.  985.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends   Title    II    ( Old-Age 
Disability  Insxutince)   of  the 
Act  to  permit  the  payment  o: 
ance  benefits  to  a  married 
combined  earnings  record  wh 
of  computation  produces  a  h 
benefit. 
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H.R.  986.  January  4,  1977. 
Labor;    Judiciary.  Amends 
Act  of  1962  and  the  Walsh - 
mit    specified    government 
compute  wages  on  the  basis 
day  workweek  consisting  of 
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Mr.    SCHULZE.    Mr. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

days  or  a  five-day  workweek  consisting  of 
eight-hour    workdays. 

H.R.  987.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Title  XVni  (Medicare)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  payment  for  hearing  aids  and 
dentures  under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program. 

H.R.  988.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Directs 
that  orders  of  a  State  court  or  a  coiurt  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relative  to  the  custody 
of  children  of  divorced  or  separated  parents 
bo  given  full  faith  and  credit  by  every  other 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  until  such 
issuing  court  no  longer  has  under  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  or  declines 
to  exercise.  Jurisdiction  over  modifications  of 
such  orders. 

H.R.  989.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Directs 
that  orders  of  a  State  court  or  a  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relative  to  the  custody 
of  children  of  divorced  or  separated  parents 
b©  given  full  faith  and  credit  by  every  other 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  until  sxich 
Issuing  court  no  longer  has  under  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  or  declines 
to  exercise.  Jurisdiction  over  modifications  of 
such  orders. 

H.R.  990.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
research  and  development  related  to  new 
methods  of  protein  production,  fertilizer  pro- 
duction, and  processing  vegetable  protein. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  an  educational  pro- 
gram relating  to  the  preparation  and  use  of 
such  food  products. 

H.R.  991.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  recipients  of  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  the  Navy  Cross,  or  the 
Air  Forc«  Cross  to  the  appropriate  service 
academy. 

H.R.  992.  January  4.  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Entitles  otherwise  ineiigible  members  of  the 
xmiformed  services  and  their  dependents  to 
medical  and  dental  care  in  a  uniformed  serv- 
ices facility  during  a  60-day  period  follow- 
ing separation  from  service.  Grants  post  ex- 
change and  commissary  privilege  to  such  in- 
dividuals during  this  period. 

H.R.  993.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  the  contracting  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  vessel  for  the  Navy  at  any  place 
outside  the  United  States. 
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H.R  994.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  make  loans  to  industry 
and  business  in  certain  areas  to  aid  in  the 
financing  of  pollution  control  facilities. 

H.R.  995.  January  4.  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Estoblishes  the  Na- 
tional Bank  for  Cooperative  Housing  to  make 
and  guarantee  loans  to  private  and  public 
housing  developers  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  low-  and  middle-income  co- 
operative housing  when  reasonable  Interest 
loans  are  not  available  from  other  sources. 
H.R.  996.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Establishes  a  presi- 
dentially-appointed National  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Commission. 

Directs  the  Commission  to  conduct  a  study 
of  landlord-tenant  problems,  to  review  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  grant  funds  to  the  States  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  housing  courts, 
in  accordance  with  standards  established  by 
the  Commission,  to  develop  model  lease  and 
rental  agreements,  and  to  appoint  a  body  to 
develop  and  Implement  a  national  rent  con- 
trol plan. 

Sets  forth  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
tenants  and  landlords. 

H.R.  997.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  President  to  call  and 
conduct  a  White  House  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation In  1978. 

H.R.  998.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  provide  that  local  educational 
agencies  shall  not  receive  Federal  financial 
assistance  unless  they  provide  educational 
services  to  all  handicapped  children  at  levels 
of  expenditure  at  least  equal  to  outlays  for 
other  children. 

H.R.  999.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment  of  vision  screen- 
ing programs  for  public  school  students. 

H.R.  1000.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment youth  camp  safety  standards,  including 
standards  for  day  camps,  resident  camps,  and 
travel  camps. 

Establishes  the  Advisory  Council  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Our  laws  should  be  directed  toward  the 
criminal  use  of  firearms  rather  than 
toward  restricting  the  vast  legitimate  use 
by  law-abiding  citizens.  Restrictive  gun 
control  legislation  is  not  the  answer. 

According  to  FBI  reports,  firearms  are 
used  in  less  than  4  percent  of  all  serious 
crimes  nationwide.  While  firearms  own- 
ership has  gone  up  steadily  over  the 
years,  the  rate  of  homicides  involving 
guns  has  been  declinnig.  Over  the  past 
10  years,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  ag- 
gravated assault  cases  across  the  Nation 
were  committed  with  firearms.  There  are 
perhaps  200  million  privately  owned  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States  today,  of 
which  only  one-sixth  of  1  percent  are 
used  in  the  commission  of  crimes  annu- 
ally, including  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
handguns.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  50 
million  law-abiding  gun  owners  in  this 
Nation  must  be  penalized  because  the 
firearm  is  misused  by  a  small  and  often 
criminal   element   in  society. 

In  addition,  the  efficacy  of  restrictive 
Federal  gun  control  legislation  is  doubt- 


ful. Nationwide,  there  are  over  20,000 
firearms  statutes  in  effect  as  the  crime 
rate  continues  to  increase.  Hawaii,  which 
has  the  lowest  rate  of  gun  ownership,  has 
twice  the  crime  rate  of  Wyoming,  which 
has  the  highest  rate  of  gun  ownership. 

In  New  York  City,  according  to  the 
Sunday  Bulletin,  "robbery-murders  have 
been  on  the  increase,  although  that  city 
has  some  of  the  strictest  antigun  laws  in 
the  Nation,  the  kind  gun -control  advo- 
cates see  as  the  answer  to  violent  crimes." 

In  1975,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re- 
ported that  the  "famous  Philadelphia 
gun  law,  enacted  in  1965,  did  regulate 
the  sale  of  all  firearms.  Its  stated  purpose 
was  to  reduce  crime."  Interestingly 
enough,  however,  from  1965  to  1973  gun 
killings  in  the  city  rose  from  62  to  250. 
Tlie  article  stated  further  that  "this  is  an 
increase  of  400  percent.  Robbeiies  com- 
mitted with  guns  Increased  from  662  to 
3.776 — a  474-percent  Jump.  E\'en  tlie 
most  casual  observer  must  agree  that  the 
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strict  gun  purchase  section  of  the  gun 
law  did  not  reduce  crime." 

Aside  from  the  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms, the  firearms  accident  rate  also 
concerns  the  advocates  of  strong  Federal 
gun  control  legislation.  Let  me  simply 
cite  the  fact  that  there  are  20  times  more 
accidental  deaths  with  cars.  8  times  more 
through  falls,  and  3  times  more  through 
drowning,  according  to  recent  National 
Safety  Council  reports. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  gun  ownership 
is  a  fundamental  right.  The  right  to  bear 
arms  was  rooted  in  17th  century  English 
Common  Law,  and  it  was  so  important 
to  our  Founding  Fathers  that  it  was 
placed  second  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  pre- 
ceded only  by  the  individual's  freedom 
of  expression.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  were 
emphatic  about  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment  prior  to  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  They  protested  that  as  ini- 
tially submitted  the  document  did  not 
guarantee  "the  right  of  having  arms  in 
your  own  defense."  Thomas  Jefferson 
stated  that  "No  free  man  shall  ever  be  de- 
barred the  use  of  arms."  The  intention  of 
our  forefathers  could  not  have  been  more 
clearly  stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  efforts  must  be  spent 
in  improving  our  criminal  Justice  system, 
and  not  just  penalizing  those  citizens 
who  properly  use  firearms.  I  will  work 
to  see  to  it  that  the  rights  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  country  are  pro- 
tected, and  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  that  task. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  title  IS  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  Increase  the  penalties  imposed  for 
certain  firearms  violations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  ten  years."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fifteen  years."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  and,  not- 
withstanding" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "not  less  than  fifteen  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "a  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  of  such  person  or  give  him"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "any 
conviction  under  this  subsection  or  give". 


NAVY  PRESSES  CASE  FOR  CARRIERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1977 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  an  advocate  of  nuclear 
powered  combatant  ships  for  our  Navy 
and  was  severely  disappointed  earlier 
this  month  when  the  House  scuttled 
plans  for  a  fourth  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carriers  of  the  Nlmitz  class. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  new  "smaller"  carrier  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and 
a  Nimitz  class  vessel  are  compared  size 
for  size  and  dollar  for  dollar,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  all  that  much  difference. 
I  fail  to  see  the  rationale  for  opting 
for  the  "smaller"  carrier.  It  is  faulty 
in  that  we  would  be  giving  up  an  in- 
creased offensive/defensive  capability  for 
the  lessened  cost.  A  good  nmdown  of 
these  various  comparisons  of  the  two 
carriers  is  given  in  the  March  9.  1977,  is- 
sue of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  informa- 
tion: 

Navy  Presses  Case  for  Carriers 
(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 

Washington. — The  Navy  made  it  clear  to 
Congress  yesterday  that  it  Is  unwilling  to 
give  up  yet  on  either  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers  or  fiattops  of  very  substantial 
size. 

Though  a  current  of  frustration  ran 
through  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, where  its  carrier  supporters  were 
rebuffed  by  the  House  last  week,  the  Navy's 
top  uniformed  officer  testified  that  nuclear 
ships  are  superior  and  some  should  be  built 
for  the  1980's. 

"I  firmly  believe  we  should  build  nuclear 
carriers  in  the  future,"  Adm.  James  L.  Hollo- 
way  3d,  chief  of  naval  operations,  declared. 

Questioning  brought  out  that  he  meant 
nuclear  carriers  of  both  the  so-called  smaller 
size  now  being  planned  and  the  current 
Nimitz  size.  He  did  not  believe,  he  said,  that 
the  Navy's  three  gigantic  Nimitz  class  ships 
are  the  last  of  their  size. 

In  what  many  saw  as  a  historic  turn,  the 
House  voted  252  to  161  last  week  to  sink  the 
fourth  Nlmitz-class  ship  before  construc- 
tion had  started.  This  was  done  on  recom- 
mendation of  former  President  Ford,  who 
had  a  last  minute  change  of  mind,  and  of 
President  Carter. 

The  proposal  of  both,  which  the  House  vote 
was  seen  as  endorsing,  was  to  replace  the 
fourth  nuclear  Nimitz  class  carrier  with  two 
smaller  conventionally  powered  carriers,  one 
in  fiscal  1979  and  one  in  fiscal  1981.  Admiral 
Holloway  and  fellow  admirals  yielded  to  that 
but  the  Naval  chief  said  yesterday  that  later 
smaller  carriers  should  l)e  built  with  nuclear 
power. 

In  his  testimony,  he  gave  the  committee 
an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  smaller  or 
"moderate"  ships. 

While  the  new-type  carrier  has  not  yet 
been  designed,  it  appears  that  it  could  wind 
up  displacing  more  than  70,000  tons — hardly 
a  small  ship  even  by  comparison  with  the 
94,400  ton  Nimitz  class.  Its  flight  deck  may 
be  900  feet  or  more,  while  the  Nlmltz's  is 
1.040. 

The  rationale  behind  the  administration's 
pressure  for  "smaller"  ships  is  that  the  grow- 
ing size  and  power  of  the  Soviet  fleet  require 
more  and  therefore  less  costly  U.S.  ships.  The 
huge  carrier  is  seen  as  increasingly  vulner- 
able, though  Admiral  Holloway  yesterday 
rated  the  proposed  smaller  ship  as  less  capa- 
ble of  self-defense  because,  for  one  reason, 
of  Its  smaller  aircraft  complement. 

The  fourth  Nimitz  class  carrier,  had  it  been 
built,  would  have  cost  (2.2  billion  by  Penta- 
gon estimates.  The  Navy  says  starting  from 
scratch  and  designing  and  building  a  smaller 
nuclear  ship  would  cost  as  much.  But  it 
hopes  to  build  the  new  conventional  type 
for  $1.25  billion. 

The  ship,  though  still  on  paper,  appears  to 
be  growing  in  size.  By  the  19908  the  Navy 
hopes  to  have  vertlcal-takeoff  planes,  making 
small    decks    feasible.    Until    then,    the    ad- 
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mlrals  Insist  new  carriers  must  be  big  enough 
to  handle  all  current  sea-going  planes. 

In  the  Pentagon's  annual  defense  posture 
statement  In  January,  the  new  carrier  was 
described  as  displacing  40,000  to  50.000  tons. 
Admiral  Holloway  yesterday  used  the  figures 
50.000  to  60,000  tons. 

Representative  Les  Aspin  (D.,  Wis.),  no 
big  carrier  fan,  brought  out  that  those  fig- 
ures were  for  "standard  load,"  that  is,  a  ship 
without  Its  own  fuel,  reserve  boiler  water 
and  aircraft  fuel.  With  those  added  and 
under  "full  load,"  the  ship  would  displace 
another  8,000  to  12,000  tons.  Admiral  Hollo- 
way said. 

Judging  by  differences  between  standard 
and  full  load  displacement  for  current  car- 
riers— about  13,000  tons  for  the  Nimitz  and 
Enterprise  and  20,000  tons  for  the  conven- 
tional Kitty  Hawk — the  admiral's  estimate 
may  be  conservative. 

He  said  the  new  ship  would  have  to  have 
two  to  three  catapults,  four  arresting  gears, 
two  to  three  aircraft  elevators — all  factors 
making  for  size  and  weight.  It  would  carry 
about  half  the  Nlmltz's  90  to  100  plane 
complement. 


MOBILE  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1977 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Mobile  Teachers' 
Retirement  Assistance  Act  of  1977. 

The  bill  is  necessary  to  protect  the  re- 
tirement benefits  of  teachers  who  move 
across  State  lines  to  teach.  Since  the  bill 
is  identical  to  bills  introduced  in  the 
92d,  93d,  and  94th  Congresses,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  95th  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  urgency  of  this  legislation  which 
I  feel  would  rectify  a  serious  injustice 
to  which  public  school  teachers  have 
been  subjected  for  many  years.  A  simi- 
lar bill  has  already  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  my  good  friend  Senator 
Cranston  of  California. 

Current  law  in  effect  prohibits  teach- 
ers from  moving  across  State  lines  be- 
cause such  a  move  would  require  them 
to  lose  hard-earned  retirement  benefits. 
At  a  time  when  there  is  severe  unem- 
ployment in  the  teaching  profession  and 
when  there  is  a  growing  need  for  experi- 
enced teachers  in  our  rural  areas,  it  is 
essential  that  Congress  pass  legislation 
which  will  encourage  mobility  for  teach- 
ers so  that  they  can  relocate  to  areas 
where  employment  opportunities  and 
the  demand  for  their  skills  is  the 
greatest. 

In  my  State  of  California  alone,  over 
100,000  elementary,  secondary,  and  com- 
munity college  teachers  have  taught  in 
other  States.  Nationally,  26  percent  of 
America's  teachers  have  taught  in  at 
least  two  States.  Those  teachers,  who 
spent  an  average  of  8  years  working  in 
other  States,  lost  their  retirement  bene- 
fits when  they  moved. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
establish  a  Federal-State  program  to 
assist  in  the  funding  of  these  benefits 
for  public  school  teachers.  It  would  en- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(8)  The  term  "vesting"  means  a  right  of  a 
teacher  who  separates  from  covered  employ- 
ment after  having  at  least  the  minimum 
years  of  credited  service  required  under  the 
State  retirement  system,  and  has  left  bis 
contributions  in  the  retirement  fund  of  such 
system,  to  a  retirement  benefit  upon  reach- 
ing an  age  specified  in  the  law  governing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  system,  which 
benefit  is  based  at  least  in  part  on  public 
contributions. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  participate  in  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  Act,  a  State  re- 
tirement system  must — 

(1)  provide  for  payment  of  retirement 
benefits  on  account  of  out-of-State  service 
by  a  covered  teacher  as  required  In  section 
S(c). 

(2)  allow  covered  teachers  at  least  ten 
years  of  out-of-State  credit  for  public  teach- 
ing service  not  covered  by  the  system  which 
Is  not  vested  under  another  State  retirement 
system,  upon  payment  by  the  covered  teacher 
by  the  date  of  retirement  of  a  portion  of  the 
cost  Involved  and  payment  from  public 
funds  of  the  remainder. 

(3)  require  no  more  than  one  year  of  In- 
State  service  for  each  year  of  out-of-State 
service  credit  granted. 

(4)  provide  that  the  teacher's  payment  for 
out-of-state  service  credit  shall  not  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  out- 
of-State  service  credit. 

(5)  provide  for  vesting  after  not  more  than 
five  years  of  credible  service  In  the  State  re- 
tirement system. 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  report. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  a  State 
retirement   system    meets   the   requirements 
of  subsection    (a),  he  shall   approve  it  for 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 
out-of-state  credit  provisions 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  as  soon 
as  practical  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  Federal  contribution  to  each 
State  retirement  system  which  he  has  ap- 
proved under  section  4(b)  on  account  of 
each  covered  teacher  who  Is  g,  member  of  the 
system  who  retired  during  the  fiscal  year  (or 
other  twelve-month  period  designated  by  the 
system)  which  ended  in  such  calendar  year 
with  credited  out-of-State  service  as  a  teach- 
er. The  Federal  contribution  on  account  of 
each  year  of  each  such  teacher's  credited 
out-of-state  service  as  a  teacher  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  as  determined  by  the  retirement  system 
at  such  teacher's  age  on  date  of  retirement: 
Provided.  That  If  the  teacher  has  not  reached 
age  sixty,  the  cost  shall  be  determined  as  if 
the  teacher  were  age  sixty. 

(b)  The  Federal  contribution  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shall  be 
limited  to  the  reserve  required  to  provide  not 
more  than  ten  years  of  out-of-State  service 
credit:  Provided,  That  the  Commissioner  may 
determine  maximum  reserve  factors  at  each 
age.  beginning  at  age  sixty,  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  contribution. 

(c)  The  Federal  contribution  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shall  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  subject  to 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  as  are  funds 
of  the  system  derived  from  other  sources.  Re- 
tirement benefits  under  such  system  attrib- 
utable to  service  credited  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  paid  on  a  basis  less  favorable 
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to  the  retired  teacher  than  the  payments 
made  under  such  system  which  are  attribut- 
able to  service  other  than  that  so  credited. 
COST  OF  administration 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  shall  each  fiscal 
year  make  a  grant  to  each  State  retirement 
system  which  Is  approved  to  participate  In 
this  Act.  Each  such  grant  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution made  under  section  6. 
effective  date 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1977,  with  respect  to  teachers  who 
retire  on  or  after  such  date. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  Fed- 
eral payments,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  and  for  each  succeedlaig 
fiscal  year  the  amount  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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MS.  CHERYL  DEE  MORRISSEY:  WIN- 
NER OP  THE  VFW  VOICE  OP  DEM- 
OCRACY SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
FOR   THE   STATE   OP  NEVADA 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 


OP    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Cheryl 
Dee  Morrissey,  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Winner  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  has 
written  an  eloquent  and  thought-pro- 
voking essay  about  America.  Through 
her  imaginative  style  and  her  grasp  of 
the  language,  Ms.  MorrLssey  has  set  forth 
a  penetrating  look  at  our  country's  past 
and  her  promising  future.  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  share  this  work  with  my 
colleagues : 

1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship   Program    Nevada    Winner 
(By  Cheryl  Dee  Morrissey) 

There  Is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  about 
America.  No  new  word  about  the  mountains, 
or  the  sea,  or  the  stars.  The  years  go  their 
way,  but  the  same  mysterious  sea  beats  upon 
the  shore;  the  same  silent  stars  keep  holy 
vigil  above  a  tired  world.  To  these,  men  turn 
forever  in  unwearied  homage.  And  thus  with 
America.  It  is  a  sea  In  deep  undervolce  of 
mystic  loneliness. 

America,  like  the  sea,  changes  and  con- 
forms to  its  environment,  but  it  will  always 
be  a  constant,  such  as  the  stars  keeping  their 
lonely  vigil  over  the  world  and  the  sea.  rush- 
ing to  meet  the  shore. 

Almost  all  my  life  I  have  spent  around 
sailboats,  and  to  me  America  Is  the  flag.shlp 
of  the  world.  Living  in  these  United  States,  I 
have  the  right  to  secure  my  future,  for  in  its 
wake  I  am  protected  from  the  ravages  of  the 
world  around  me,  an  uncharted  tempestuous 
sea. 

America  Is  a  resplendent  sailing  veasel, 
structured  from  the  bottom  of  its  keel  to  the 
vippermost  point  of  Its  mast,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  She  was  rigged  to  lean 
firmly  but  gently  as  the  winds  direct  her. 
yielding  always  and  ever  to  the  intent  of 
the  population,  her  passengers.  They  have 
steered  her  out  of  slavery  to  equal  rights, 
from  depression  to  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world,  from  a  few  scattered  col- 
onies to  fifty  proud  states. 


I  see  her  keel,  reaching  deep  Into  the  wa- 
ter, as  our  own  Constitution,  providing  the 
balance  and  the  v.cight  which  keeps  us  up- 
right and  solid  In  our  voyage. 

As  she  clips  through  the  water,  the  ship 
America  varies  course  by  bearing  upon  the 
rudder,  synonymous  to  the  power  of  the 
vote,  avoiding  ill  winds,  opposite  tides,  and 
maelstroms  the  world  about  us  contrives. 

The  ribs  of  this  windjammer  are  strong 
and  .sturdy.  They  svistain  the  entire  ship, 
weaving  a  network  of  timber  which  Is  sea- 
worthy in  all  trials  the  ocean  dares  to  con- 
coct. "The  ribs  in  America's  brand  of  democ- 
racy are  the  Amendments,  sound  and  sup- 
portive. 

I  gaze  upon  three  sails,  flying  high  and 
full.  The  largest  of  the  three,  the  Main  Sheet, 
flies  off  the  mast,  as  the  main  body  of  our 
government  exists  with  the  instrument  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Amendments.  Bal- 
looning on  the  bow  of  the  vessel  Is  the  Jib, 
aiding  the  main  sail  by  pulling  the  ship 
America  through  the  water,  as  state  govern- 
ment helps  to  draw  our  form  of  democracy 
to  success.  The  aftmost  sheet  Is  the  Mlzzen; 
It  completes  the  ring  from  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  representing  local  government. 

But  the  whole  must  be  greater  than  the 
sum  of  these  parts.  For  this  we  have  the 
ropes.  Without  them  there  would  be  no  pur- 
pose, for  they  set  the  sails,  and  they  serve  as 
the  combination  of  the  will  of  the  people 
and  the  power  of  electorate. 

Thus,  the  vessel  America  sails  the  stormy 
ocean,  avoiding  all  obstacles  it  produces,  and 
in  so  doing  the  United  States  protects  and 
secures  my  future.  This  is  what  America 
means  to  me,  to  have  faith  In  a  country 
which  one  knows  cannot  fall  .  .  .  who  could 
not  be  proud  to  sail  upon  such  a  worthy 
vessel? 


HANOVER     COLLEGE     CELEBRATES 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN   THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1977 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Han- 
over College  in  Hanover,  Iiid.,  is  distin- 
guished as  the  oldest  4-year  liberal  arts 
college  in  Indiana,  and  the  only  Presby- 
terian church-related  college  in  the 
State.  Hanover  this  year  celebrates  the 
150th  anniversary  of  its  founding,  150 
years  of  quality  education  within  a 
Christian  environment.  Among  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  shared  in  Hanover's 
heritage  and  are  a  part  of  her  pride  are 
alumni  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  author  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  steel  magnate 
and  philanthropist  William  Henry  Don- 
ner,  and  Thomas  Hendricks,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  Grover 
Cleveland. 

Hanover's  physical  plant  today  in- 
cludes 555  acres  bordering  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the 
State.  The  grounds  contain  33  of  the 
most  modern  educational  and  adminis- 
trative facilities  on  any  college  campus 
of  its  size  in  the  country.  Course  offer- 
ings in  23  academic  disciplines  are  com- 
plemented by  a  strong  intramural  and 
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intercollegiate  athletic  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  cocurricular  activities 
including  music,  drama,  radio  program- 
ing, student  government,  and  3  stu- 
dent publications.  Fall  and  winter  terms 
of  14  weeks  are  followed  by  a  5 -week 
spring  tenn  which  many  students  utilize 
for  off-campus  course  work,  internships, 
or  study  abroad.  Two  of  the  newest  addi- 
tions to  the  campus  are  the  Lyman  S. 
Ayres  Athletic  Field,  a  70-acre  physical 
education  complex,  and  the  Duggan  Li- 
brary, housing  205,000  volumes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  collections  in  its  ar- 
chives room.  Construction  of  a  center 
for  fine  arts  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
year.  Hanover  is  also  the  site  of  nation- 
ally affiliated  chapters  of  four  sororities 
and  five  fraternities.  Enrollment  aver- 
ages 1,000  men  and  women  students  per 
term. 

Hanover  College  has  been  the  sight  of 
numerous  "firsts"  in  the  early  years  of 
its  existence  and  these  include : 

The  first  seminary  in  the  Northwest 
Territory ; 

The  first  college  literary  society  in 
Indiana; 

The  first  teacher  training  courses  in 
Indiana: 

The  first  laboratory  teaching  of  chem- 
istry in  Indiana; 

The  first  field  study  in  the  teaching 
of  biology  and  geology  in  Indiana; 

The  first  vocational  education  in 
Indiana; 

The  first  college  football  and  tennis 
in  Indiana;  and 

The  first  football  game  played  on  a 
lighted  field  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  educational  purpose 
of  Hanover  College  is  siunmarized  in  the 
following  statement:  "The  historic  and 
continuing  purpose  of  Hanover  College 
is  to  provide  a  liberal  education  which 
will  develop  a  searching  mind  sustained 
by  Christian  understanding.  The  aim, 
with  clear  insistence  on  free  inquirj'  into 
the  nature  of  man,  is  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  lifetime  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth." 


HIGH  TAXES— A  MAJOR  CONCERN 
IN  WISCONSIN 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feder- 
al income  tax  burden  on  middle-income 
Americans  is  one  of  the  most  volatile 
issues  in  America  today. 

Survey  after  survey  in  Wisconsin  pegs 
'taxes"  as  a  major  concern  of  the 
people. 

Far  too  often  when  we  approve  billion 
dollar  programs  and  deficits,  I  think  we 
forget  that  the  financial  burden  of  Gov- 
ernment today  goes  beyond  the  Federal 
level.  People  back  home  are  paying  more 
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and  more  in  State  and  local  taxes,  too. 
And  at  every  level,  infiation  has  caused 
overtaxation  of  all  Americans. 

My  constituents  in  Wisconsin  are  par- 
ticularly concei-ned  about  high  taxes. 
They  have  reason  to  be-  Wisconsin  is  a 
high  tax  State. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tion shows  that  Wisconsin  families  pay 
tlie  second  highest  personal  income  taxes 
in  the  Nation  in  three  income  cate- 
gories—$10,000,  $17,500  and  $25,000.  Wis- 
consin takes  more  tax  out  of  a  $10,000 
income  than  other  States  take  out  of 
a  $25,000  income. 

I  would  like  to  share   with  my  col- 
leagues   the    complete    results    of    this 
study,  which  appeared  this  week  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report: 
St.'TE  Income  Taxes — Who  Pats  Most,  Least 

If  you're  wondering  how  your  State's  In- 
come-tax bite  compares  with  that  in  others — 

Biggest  chunk  of  a  family's  income  is  taken 
by  State  Income  taxes  in  Delaware.  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin 

Heaviest  taxed  at  all  income  levels  is  Min- 
nesota. 

Lightest  income  taxes,  among  States  which 
levy  them,  arc  taken  by  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Michigan.  Nebraska  and  Ohio. 

No  income  taxes  at  all  are  levied  by  nine 
States:  Connecticut,  Florida,  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas. 
Washington  and  Wyoming.  New  Jersey  starts 
collecting  an  income  tax  this  year 

These  are  the  findings  in  a  new  study  by 
the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  an  Independeni 
research  organization  created  by  Congres.s  In 
1959. 

The  Commission  computed  the  amount 
that  each  State  levies  at  different  levels  of 
Income.  Those  State  tax  figures  on  three  in- 
comes for  the  latest  available  year,  1974,  are 
given  below. 

To  show  how  widely  the  bite  varies — 

With  a  $10,000  income,  a  family  will  pay 
more  than  $250  In  seven  high-tax  States, 
ranging  from  $255  in  Maryland  to  more  than 
twice  that  in  Minnesota.  But  a  similar  fam- 
ily would  pay  less  than  $65  in  eight  other 
States. 

With  a  $17,500  income,  a  Minnesota  resi- 
dent would  pay  more  than  $1,000,  while  five 
States  levy  from  $801  to  $611,  and  six  others 
are  under  $200. 

With  a  $25,000  income,  the  family  of  four 
will  pay  $1,000  or  more  in  eight  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  five  other 
States  levy  less  than  $400. 

In  fact,  two  States — Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin— take  more  tax  out  of  a  $10,000  in- 
come than  some  others  do  out  of  a  $25,000 
Income — Michigan,  Louisiana,  Nebraska  and 
Maine. 

On  the  average,  State  income  taxes  figure 
out  to  about  $150  or  1.5  percent  on  an  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  of  $10,000;  $368  or  2.1 
percent  on  $17,500,  and  $750  or  3  percent  on 
$25,000. 

The  tax  rates  rise  most  steeply  as  Income 
rises  in  California,  Georgia.  Idaho.  New  York. 
North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma.  Only  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  it  the  same  for  all  Incomes — a 
flat  2  percent. 

Keep  In  mind,  though,  that  the  amount  of 
a  State's  Income  tax  Is  not  a  measure  of  the 
total  tax  burden  it  Imposes.  You  also  pay 
sales,  property,  real -estate  and  other  taxes 
and  fees. 
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A  new  natiknwide  study  shows  this — State's  personal  income  tax  /or  a  married  couple  with  two  children 


Alabama .. . 

Alaska 

Arizona    

Arkansas    

California    

Colorado    

Delaware    

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia    

Hawaii    

Idaho    

Illinois   

Indiana    

Iowa    

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts    

Michigan   


'  Refund  of  other  taxes  by  £  tate 


Ten  States — Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey 
Tennessee,    Texas,    Washington 
mlng^-dld  not  levy  a  general 
tax   In   1974,   the   year  for 
shown.  New  Jersey  enacted  ar 
year. 


''lorlda,  Nevada, 

South  Dakota, 

and  Wyo- 

lersonal  -Income 

^  'hlch   taxes  are 

Income  tax  last 


PROPOSED  AMENDMElfrS  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  RULES  Of  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE 


HON.  JAMES  R. 


OF   NORTH    CAROi4na 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  3U.  1977 


Speake  r 


be  fore 


Proced  ire 
tl  lese 


Mr.  MANN.  Mr. 
ary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
nal  Justice  has  pending 
proposed    amendments    to 
Rules  of  Criminal 
committee  has  studied 
amendments  and  has  tal^en 
them  that  has  resulted  in 
three  bills.  At  the  reques 
committee.  I  am  introducing 
bills  today.  In  order  to 
reasons  for  the  subcomrWittee 
and  decision  to  have  thne 
duced.  it  is  necegsary  to  krjjw 
about  the  background  of 
amendments. 

They  were  promulgated 
the  Supreme  Court,  which 
pursuant  to  statutes  knowr 
Enabling  Acts— in  this  inst 
3771   and  3772.  At  the 
Court  also  promulgated  a 
govern  proceedings  under 
and  2255,  sometimes  referr^ 
corpus  proceedings. 

The  amendments  to  the 
of  Criminal  Procedure 
corpus  rules  were  to  have  t^ken 
August  1.  1976.  The  C 
enacted  Public  Law  94-34< 
their  effective  date.  The  ell  jctive 
all  but  two  of  the  amendjnents 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
delayed  until  next  August 
amendments  were  allowed 
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At  $26,000 
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$147 
182 
148 
163 

64 
167 
236 
260 

83 
212 
138 
150 
160 
295 
126 
243 

48 

60 
265 
277 
169 
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$339 
369 
314 
387 
293 
382 
652 
679 
319 
611 
474 
338 
300 
528 
297 
444 
125 
160 
479 
641 
103 


$593 
668 
646 
771 
688 
785 

1,238 

1.107 
714 

1,133 
973 
525 
450 
884 
560 
750 
227 
359 
812 

1,013 
221 


At  $10,000 

of  annual 

Income 


At  $17,600 

of  annual 

Income 


At  $26,000 

of  annual 

Income 


Minnesota   543 

Mississippi 38 

Missouri 109 

Montana    279 

Nebraska   35 

New    Mexico 84 

New    York 2O6 

North    Carolina 268 

North    Dakota 106 

Ohio 66 

Oklahoma    jjo 

Oregon   238 

Pennsylvania    200 

Rhode  Island 119 

South   Carolina. 157 

Utah 148 

Vermont    2I6 

Virginia 175 

West  Virginia 144 

Wisconsin    305 


1,016 
218 
268 
499 
158 
238 
550 
535 
338 
188 
196 
633 
350 
286 
420 
452 
520 
449 
276 
801 


1,724 
473 
567 
947 
330 
627 

1,174 

1.000 
822 
390 
517 

1,184 
500 
521 
885 
821 
946 
829 
494 

1,488 


Note :  Figures  assume  the  following — all  in- 
come is  from  wages  and  salaries  earned  by 
one  spouse.  At  $10,000.  the  optional  standard 
deduction  is  used.  At  $17,500,  itemized  de- 
ductions of  $3,520  are  used.  At  $25,000,  deduc- 
tions of  $4,365  are  assumed. 


For  States  that  allow  a  deduction  for  fed- 
eral income  taxes,  deductions  were  used :  $791 
at  $10,000;  $1,908  at  $17,500.  and  $3,470  at 
$25,000.  Figures  for  Michigan  are  based  only 
on  taxes  for  Detroit  home-owners. 


feet  last- August  1.  The  effective  date  of 
the  habeas  corpus  rules  was  delayed  until 
30  days  after  the  94th  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

The  subcommittee  took  up  the  habeas 
corpus  rules  last  Congress  and  drafted 
legislation  that  approved  most  of  them 
as  proposed  and  approved  the  rest  with 
modifications.  The  subcommittee's  legis- 
lation was  enacted  by  Congress,  signed 
by  the  President  and  became  Public  Law 
94-426. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  are 
still  pending  before  Congress.  If  Con- 
gress does  nothing  about  them  before 
August  1,  1977.  the  amendments  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court  will  take 
efifect.  If  Congress  wants  to  have  a  say 
in  what  these  amendments  provide,  it 
must  enact  legislation  before  August  1. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  began  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  proposed  amendments  in 
February.  We  heard  from  a  wide  segment 
of  the  legal  community  during  those 
hearings — judges,  prosecutors,  defend- 
ers, and  law  professors.  On  the  basis  of 
the  information  and  testimony  that  it 
has  received,  the  Subcommittee  has 
drafted  legislation  which  it  is  recom- 
mending to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. This  legislation  approves  some  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  either  in  toto 
or  in  a  modified  form,  and  disapproves 
the  others.  I  am  introducing  that  legis- 
lation today,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  at 
the  next  Judiciary  Committee  meeting. 
If  approved  by  the  commitee,  it  should 
come  before  the  House  by  the  end  of 
April. 

As  I  indicated,  the  subcommittee  has 
decided  to  disapprove  certain  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  It  did  so.  not  because 


it  necessarily  disagrees  with  the  pro- 
posals, but  because  it  felt  that  they  re- 
quired separate  consideration  and  action. 
In  the  subcommittee's  opinion,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  adding  a  new  rule  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
(rule  40.1)  and  amending  an  existing 
rule  (rule  41(c) )  deserve  separate  action 
by  the  Congress. 

Because  the  subcommittee  believes 
that  these  two  proposed  amendments  re- 
quire separate  consideration  and  action, 
it  has  requested  that  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion upon  which  it  can  act.  Consequently. 
I  am  today  Introducing  two  bills,  one 
that  Is  substantively  the  same  as  pro- 
posed new  rule  40.1  and  one  that  is  sub- 
stantively the  same  as  the  proposed 
amendment  to  rule  41(c) .  These  two  bills 
will  serve  as  the  legislative  vehicles  for 
congressional  action  on  the  issues  raised 
by  those  proposed  amendments. 

The  subcommittee's  purpose  in  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner  is  to  insure  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  proposals  receive 
thorough  consideration  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendments  be  well 
thought  out  and  carefully  drafted.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  bury  the  Supreme 
Court's  proposals.  The  subcommittee  has 
already  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  proposed 
amendment  to  rule  41(c) .  The  legislation 
dealing  with  proposed  new  rule  40.1  will 
also  receive  expeditious  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee. 

RVLE   40.1 

As  I  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  bills 
embodies  the  substance  of  proposed  new 
rule  40.1.  which  deals  with  procedures 
for  removing  a  criminal  case  from  State 
to  Federal  court.  Removal  of  criminal,  as 
well  as  civil  cases  is  preisently  governed 
by  28  U.S.C.  1446. 
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The  subcommittee  found  that  some  of 
the  provisions  in  the  proposed  new  rule 
were  noncontroversial.  but  it  also  found 
that  others  raised  some  disturbing  prob- 
lems. Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  are  in  conflict  with  the  re- 
moval statute  (28  U.S.C.  1446) .  For  ex- 
ample, the  statute  provides  that  once  a 
removal  petition  has  been  filed,  the 
"State  court  shall  proceed  no  further" 
(28  U.S.C.  1446(e)).  The  proposed  new 
rule,  however,  would  permit  the  State 
court  to  continue  its  proceedings  up  to 
the  entry  of  judgment. 

The  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  unwise  for  a  congressionally 
enacted  statute  and  a  rule  of  procedure 
to  be  in  conflict  like  that.  Due  regard  for 
a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  rule  changes 
whicli,  in  efifect.  repeal  parts  of  congres- 
sionally enacted  statutes  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  legislation — 
especially  here,  where  the  proposed 
changes  raise  other  problems. 

Some  of  these  other  problems  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  provision  in  the  proposed 
new  rule  requiring  that  a  removal  peti- 
tion be  filed  no  later  than  "10  days  after 
the  arraignment  in  State  court."  This 
conflicts  with  the  present  statute,  which 
permits  a  petition  to  be  filed  at  any  time, 
28  U.S.C.  1446.  Changing  the  filing  time 
raises  problems  other  than  questions  re- 
lated to  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine. Pretrial  procedures  in  State  courts 
are  quite  diverse.  In  fact,  in  some  juris- 
dictions, a  State  criminal  trial  will  be 
concluded  within  10  days  of  arraignment. 
Thus  a  defendant  might  not  be  able  to 
file  a  petition  before  thf  State  court 
enters  judgment  in  his  case — either  in 
the  proposed  rule  or  by  Advisory  Com- 
mittee note  to  the  proposed  rule.  It  is 
not  clear  what  would  happen  in  an  in- 
stance where  a  removal  petition  was  filed 
within  the  time  allowed — 10  days — but 
after  the  State  court  had  entered  a  judg- 
ment of  guilty.  If  the  removal  petition 
were  found  meritorious,  could  the  case 
still  be  removed  to  Federal  court?  If  re- 
moved, would  a  trial  in  Federal  court  be 
barred  by  the  double  jeopardy  clause  of 
the  Constitution?  It  seems  to  the  sub- 
committee that  further  information 
about  arraignment  and  trial  procedures 
in  State  courts  is  essential  in  drafting  a 
provision  that  changes  the  present 
statute's  provisions  concerning  the  time 
for  filing  a  removal  petition. 

I  should  also  note  that  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  removal  petitions 
really  present  a  problem  to  the  Federal 
courts.  Representatives  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  the  people  initially  respon- 
sible for  drafting  the  proposed  new  rule, 
testified  at  our  hearings.  Wliile  they  tes- 
tified that  it  was  their  impression  that 
removal  petitions  were  a  problem,  they 
had  not  statistics  available  to  support 
this  impression.  The  subcommittee  would 
hope  to  develop  further  information  on 
the  need  for  changing  the  present  re- 
moval statute. 

RULE   41  (CI 

I  am  also  introducing,  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's request,  a  bill  that  is  in  sub- 
stance identical  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  rule  41(c). 

The      Supreme      Court's      proposed 
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amendment  to  rule  41(c)  allows  search 
warrants  to  be  issued,  if  the  circum- 
stances make  it  reasonable,  "upon  sworn 
oral  testimony  of  a  person  who  is  not  in 
the  physical  presence  of  a  Federal  mag- 
istrate." Typically,  the  magistrate  would 
receive  such  testimony  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  whole  procedure  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  telephone 
search  warrant  procedure. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides 
that  sworn  oral  testimony  of  the  person 
shall  be  recorded  and  transcribed  and 
that  the  transcription  shall  be  certified 
by  the  magistrate  and  filed  with  the 
court.  Before  approving  the  issuance  of  a 
warrant,  the  magistrate  must  require  the 
person  requesting  the  warrant  to  read  to 
him,  verbatim,  its  contents.  If  the  mag- 
istrate approves  issuance  of  the  warrant, 
the  person  requesting  it  will  then  sign 
the  magistrate's  name  on  a  copy  of  it. 
If  a  search  under  this  procedure  is  al- 
lowed, the  copy  of  the  warrant  in  the 
possession  of  the  person  who  requested  it 
must  be  returned  to  the  magistrate. 

Two  States.  Arizona  and  California, 
presently  have  statutes  that  provide  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  a  search  warrant 
when  the  person  requesting  it  is  not 
physically  present  with  the  magistrate. 
The  procedures  in  those  States  differ 
somewhat  /rom  the  procedure  estab- 
lislied  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  intent  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment according  to  its  drafters,  is  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  obtaining  a  search 
warrant  "when  it  is  not  reasonably  prac- 
ticable for  the  person  obtaining  the  war- 
rant to  present  a  written  afifldavit  to  a 
magistrate."  Advisory  Committee  note  to 
proposed  amendment  to  rule  41(c),  in 
House  Document  No.  94-464.  at  21.  The 
rationale  is  that  this  procedure  will  en- 
courage Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
to  seek  searcli  warrants  in  situations 
when  they  might  otherwise  conduct  war- 
rantless searches.  See  Advisory  Commit- 
tee note  to  proposed  amendment  to  rule 
41  (c>,  in  House  Document  No.  94-464, 
at  22.  The  subcommittee  approves  and 
applauds  this  goal. 

However,  several  witnesses  at  our 
hearings  suggested  that  the  new  pro- 
cedure would  not  be  used  in  lieu  of  war- 
rantless searches.  T'ney  asserted,  instead, 
that  it  would  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
present  procedure,  where  the  person 
seeking  the  warrant  must  appear  in  per- 
son before  the  magistrate.  The  subcom- 
mittee would,  of  course,  be  concerned  if 
this  were  to  come  to  pass. 

The  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  Federal  procedural  rule  on  this 
topic  ought  to  be  drafted  in  light  of  the 
experience  of  those  States  that  have  such 
procedures.  We  can  learn  from  them  how 
they  have  dealt  with  the  technological 
problems.  We  can  find  out  whether  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  procedure 
has  proven  beneficial.  We  can  also  find 
out  whether  the  procedure  has  led  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  warrantless 
searches,  or  whether  it  has  been  used  in 
lieu  of  the  traditional  procedure  for  ob- 
taining a  search  warrant.  To  get  answers 
to  these  questions  requires  additional 
time  and  study.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing at  the  subcommittee's  request  will 
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give  it  the  vehicle  for  conducting  that 
study. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
iterate what  I  said  earlier.  The  sub- 
committee is  not  attempting  to  avoid 
dealing  with  removal  petitions  and  tele- 
phone search  warrants.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  interested  in  those  issues  and  in- 
tends to  deal  with  them  expeditiously.  To 
this  end,  we  have  already  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  dealing  with  tele- 
phone search  warrants.  Since  many  of 
the  issues  involved  touch  upon  funda- 
mental rights  of  our  citizens,  we  believe 
that  it  is  our  obligation  to  study  the 
problems  thoroughly,  decide  what  sort 
of  legislation  is  appropriate,  and  then 
draft  precise  and  clear  language  to  deal 
with  the  problems. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DENNY  BRACKEN 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
foi-nia.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday,  Denis 
Bracken,  a  news  reporter  with  KNX 
Radio  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  CBS  Radio 
Network,  passed  away  at  tlie  age  of  45. 
While  my  colleagues  from  outside  the 
Los  Angeles  area  may  not  immediately 
recognize  the  name.  I  assure  you  that 
his  voice  would  be  recognized  in  a  second 
were  you  to  hear  it. 

Denny  Bracken's  passing  is  an  ex- 
tremely sad  moment.  Not  only  was  he  a 
young  and  exceptionally  gifted  broad- 
caster, but  he  was,  more  importantly,  a 
very  decent  person. 

For  every  Los  Angeles  commuter  who 
travels  the  freeways  there  is  an  instant 
love  affair  with  the  car  radio.  It  makes 
bearable  the  long  drive  from  home  to 
work  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  re- 
turn. For  every  commuter  who  knows 
what  it  is  like  to  measure  distance  in 
inches  during  rush  hour,  the  voice  of 
Denny  Bracken  was  a  reassuring  com- 
fort. He  would  reduce  the  headlines, 
usually  filled  with  some  international 
tragedy  to  a  more  human  level.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  particular  issue  was  the  cur- 
rent talk  of  the  city,  Denny  would  call 
the  particular  individual  involved,  either 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  Sacramento,  or  Los 
Angeles,  get  their  perspective  and  then 
present  the  various  viewpoints  in  a  fairly 
balanced  report.  In  fact,  several  weeks 
ago,  he  called  me  in  my  Washington 
office  to  get  my  reaction  to  a  report  deal- 
ing with  weaknesses  in  NATO.  I  felt  we 
had  a  special  relationship  because  if 
something  happened  that  directly  in- 
volved me  or  my  congressional  district, 
he  would  always  try  to  call  to  get  my 
reaction  or  my  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Denny  was  not  what  you  would  con- 
sider a  straight  news  reporter,  but 
more  human  interest  oriented.  In  a  large 
urban  area  like  Los  Angeles,  he  became 
the  personal  friend  of  many  through  the 
radio  waves.  One  of  his  popular  programs 
was  a  call-in  talk  show  where  he  would 
get  comments  from  average  citizens,  then 
talk  about  the  issue  and  pro\ide  a  little 
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Jim  Zailllan,  a  fellow  coworker  of 
Denny's  and  news  director  it  KNX,  said : 

He  was  without  parallel  In  broadcast  jour- 
nalism. In  my  28  years  In  br  ladcastlng,  I've 
never  known  anybody  with  as  much  all- 
round  talent. 
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INTRODUCES   BILL   'tO   KEEP 
STEAMSHIPS  IN  OPE  ElATION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PE 


OF    CALirORNM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  31 
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The  annual  payroll  of  the  Mariposa  and 
Monterey  is  about  $20  million,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  an  equal  amount 
is  spent  in  related  services.  This  does  not 
include  the  taxes  paid  to  Federal  and 
State  governments  each  year.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  approximately  $15  mil- 
lion in  Federal  subsidies  paid  to  the 
ships'  operator,  the  Pacific  Far  East 
Lines,  would  seem  to  be  a  conspicuous 
example  of  financing  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  more  in  direct  and  in- 
direct revenues  than  it  pays  out  in  sub- 
sidies. 

The  ships  also  bring  about  5,000  tour- 
ists each  year  from  the  west  coast  to 
Hawaii,  and  another  1,500  to  Alaska, 
thereby  contributing  to  those  locales' 
economies.  There  is  no  reason  that  these 
vessels  should  not  continue  in  operation. 
Pacific  Far  East  Lines  wants  to  keep 
them  alive,  and  both  the  American  Bu- 
reau cf  Shipping  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  have  Indicated  that  the  Mariposa 
and  Monterey  are  in  good  shape  and 
could  operate  until  1983. 

Besides  the  obvious  losses  that  would 
occur  if  we  let  these  ships'  operating 
subsidies  be  terminated  in  April  of  1978, 
there  are  other  less  tangible  efifects.  Cost 
cannot  be  attached  to  the  ending  of  a 
tradition  of  American  seagoing  passen- 
ger service  that  dates  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Nation  at  a  time  when 
more  passenger  ships  are  sailing  on 
world  trade  routes  than  at  any  other 
time.  It  would  be  reprehensible  for  us  to 
sit  idly  by  and  let  this  happen. 

We  cannot  turn  our  back  on  the  plight 
of  our  last  remaining  passenger  ships 
and  on  the  American  seamen  for  whom 
they  provide  jobs.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
this  bill  and  join  me  to  keep  the  Mariposa 
and  Monterey  afloat. 
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BILL   TO   IMPROVE   AND  EXPAND 
HOME  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  will  im- 
prove and  expand  the  home  health  care 
services  available  under  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

A  very  tmfortunate  situation  has  de- 
veloped in  oiir  country  in  the  last  10 
years  and  that  is  the  practice  of  placing 
the  elderly  in  nursing  homes.  According 
to  recent  satistics,  more  than  1  million 
people  over  the  age  of  65  are  in  a  niu-sing 
home  and  the  shocking  fact  is  that  many 
of  these  people  really  do  not  belong  there. 
They  do  not  need  the  round-the-clock 
care  provided  by  a  nursing  home  nor  the 
intensive  medical  care  provided,  but 
what  they  do  need  is  a  little  skilled  as- 
sistance to  enable  them  to  remain  safely 
and  happily  at  home. 

Recent  studies  have  determined  that 
if  adequate  home  health  care  programs 
were  developed,  these  programs  could 
prevent  or  postpone  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  as  many  as  2.5  million  elderly. 
And  the  sad  fact  is  that  many  of  the  el- 


derly would  rather  remain  in  their  own 
homes  in  comfortable  and  familiar  siu*- 
roundlngs  within  the  neighborhood  and 
among  the  friends  that  they  have  known 
for  so  many  years.  But  many  of  them  are 
afraid  to  do  so  because  of  their  illness 
and  the  fear  that  if  they  become  ill  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  they  could  not 
get  assistance  or  if  they  fell  and  broke 
a  leg,  they  could  not  get  help.  So  many 
of  them  are  forced  into  spending  their 
life  savings  on  a  nursing  home  because 
of  the  secui'ity  it  provides. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  calls  for  a 
number  of  changes  which  include  re- 
moving the  limitation  of  100  home  health 
visits  currently  permitted  imder  med- 
icare part  B,  expanding  home  health 
services  covered  under  medicare  to  in- 
clude a  full  range  of  medical,  home- 
maker  and  other  correlative  services, 
and  removing  the  requirement  that  an 
individual  need  skilled  nursing  care  in 
order  to  qualify  for  home  health  services. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  explore  the  matter  of 
home  health  coverage  under  medicare 
and  medicaid  in  this  Congress  and  give 
it  the  attention  it  deserves.  HEW's  di- 
rector for  the  Office  of  Long  Term  Care 
recently  said  that  no  matter  how  good  a 
nursing  home  is,  it  cannot  substitute  for 
a  home  environment,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  elderly  in  our  Nation  would  unani- 
mously agree.  Let  us  give  the  elderly  the 
opportunity  to  live  their  golden  years 
in  familiar  surroundings  that  hold  many 
happy  memories  rather  than  an  institu- 
tionalized environment  that  gives  them 
no  hope  for  tomorrow. 


URGES  ADVOCATE  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
SERVED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  echo  the  sentiments  of  many  citi- 
zens throughout  this  great  Nation.  Yes- 
terday the  administration  announced 
phase  two  of  its  "Bind  the  Woimds  of  the 
Vietnam  War"  program.  I  was  appalled 
at  phase  one.  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  find  the  words  that  express  the  con- 
tempt that  I  have  for  phase  two.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  asked  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  when  the  President  an- 
nounced his  pardon.  They  did,  but  not 
without  anguish.  Now  Mr.  Carter  has 
slapped  those  who  served  again.  I  speak 
in  support  of  those  who  served  this  coun- 
try honorably.  It  is  about  time  they  have 
an  advocate.  They  were  asked  and  they 
gave.  In  some  cases,  they  were  not  asked 
but  told.  Not  all  who  served  agreed,  but 
they  gave  their  services  when  the  countiT 
needed  them.  That  has  been  the  attitude 
which  brought  this  country  into  its  third 
century.  Our  Nation  asked  them  to  suffer 
and  sacrifice.  Many  gave  the  utmost  sac- 
rifice. These  are  the  people  we  owe  our 
compassion  to,  not  those  who  deserted 
our  Nation. 

Under  the  President's  program,  the 
guidelines  for  review  are  so  all-encom- 
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passing  that  I  do  not  know  why  he  has 
included  guidelines  at  aU.  Why  did  he  not 
make  a  blanket  upgrade?  Then  to  add  to 
it.  he  provides  that  if  the  review  board 
refuses  to  upgrade  the  discharge,  we  will 
provide  counsel  for  appeal.  That  is  a  nice 
thought.  We  have  slighted  those  who 
served  enough  at  the  thought  of  an  up- 
grade anyway.  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
I  think  that  I  have  made  my  position 
clear  on  this  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  on  one  other 
complication  caused  by  this  action  that 
concerns  me  deeply.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  feel  that  our  committee  does  its  best 
to  provide  assistance  to  those  veterans 
who  honorably  served  this  Nation.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  provides  un- 
paralleled service  to  our  veterans.  But 
try  as  we  do,  we  could  do  more.  I  would 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  facts  for  a  moment. 
We  do  not  have  the  funds  to  provide  some 
of  the  things  that  our  veterans  sorely 
need.  Look  at  unemployment,  educational 
costs,  hospital  care.  Need  I  continue?  The 
President's  proposal  will  not  only  upgrade 
discharges,  but  will  make  all  of  those  peo- 
ple eligible  for  veterans'  benefits.  I  ask 
you,  is  this  just?  I  think  not.  Our  com- 
mittee has  been  struggling  with  the 
Budget  Committee  to  get  over  $1  billion 
restored  to  our  proposed  budget.  These 
funds  are  needed  to  provide  adequate  as- 
sistance to  those  who  served.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  the  needs  of  our  veter- 
ans—you know  them.  I  guess  we  will  just 
have  to  tell  our  veterans,  "Thanks  for 
your  time.  We'll  call  you  the  next  time  we 
need  your  help,  but  don't  expect  much 
from  us  as  we  have  got  to  be  compassion- 
ate to  those  who  decided  not  to  help  you." 

I  close  by  saying  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  those  in  our  VA  hospitals  and 
those  who  are  at  Arlington  and  the  other 
cemeteries  throughout  the  Nation.  I  guess 
we  have  given  them  the  compassion  they 
asked  for. 


COCALICO  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS 
BASKETBALL  TEAM  WINS  STATE 
TITLE 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  note,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
group  of  young  athletes  from  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  These  young  athletes  are  the 
members  of  the  Cocalico  High  School 
basketball  team. 

As  someone  who  has  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  the  sport  of  basketball,  I 
find  their  recent  victory  as  statewide 
basketball  champions  in  Pennsylvania  an 
outstanding  accomplishment. 

Their  talent,  their  perseverance,  and 
their  dedication  have  brought  this  high 
honor  not  only  to  themselves  and  their 
school,  but  also  to  Lancaster  County 
which  has  never  before  been  home  to  a 
State  boys  basketball  championship 
tean4 

I  hasten  to  note  that  on  their  way  to 
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ultimate  victory  in  the  playoffs,  the  Co- 
calico  Eagles  faced  perhaps  their  tough- 
est adversary  in  the  semifinals  against 
another  local  team  from  Lancaster 
Catholic  High  School.  This  group  of 
young  men  gave  us  all  reason  td  be  proud 
of  their  skill  and  their  sportsmanship. 

The  spirit  and  magic  surrounding  this 
special  group  of  yoimg  men  from  Co- 
calico  was  best  evidenced  last  Saturday 
evening  when  thousands  of  supporters 
lined  the  streets  of  Denver,  Pa.,  to  wel- 
come their  champior^  home. 

It  is  this  kind  of  support  that  the  Co- 
calico  Eagles  enjoyed  through  the  regular 
season  and  the  strenvious  playoffs.  A  par- 
ticularly important  share  of  the  credit 
goes  to  the  families  of  the  team  players 
who,  I  am  sure,  figure  prominently  in  the 
success  of  this  team. 

Congratulations  would  not  be  complete 
if  I  failed  to  mention  Coach  Ed  Mc- 
Ilmoyle — the  mentor,  master  strategist, 
and  one  of  those  unusual  people  who  ob- 
viously brought  out  the  best  in  those  he 
took  to  the  championship. 

The  coach,  the  player's  families,  the 
community  of  Denver,  and  the  Cocalico 
area  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  these 
young  men.  They  set  their  sights  on  be- 
coming the  best  and  they  achieved  it. 

This  is  the  kind  of  attainment  through 
teamwork  that  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us. 


MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
^-^  1977 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on 
which  I  serve,  will  soon  be  considering 
legislation  to  reform  the  mining  law  of 
1872.  This  law  presently  permits  individ- 
uals to  search  for,  discover,  and  acquire 
title  to  the  so-called  hard  rock  minerals, 
such  as  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold, 
and  uranium,  lying  within  the  public 
domain. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  Mr.  Udall,  has  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  5806,  which  would,  in 
essence,  repeal  the  mining  law  of  1872 
and  substitute  a  completely  new  Federal 
leasing  system  for  hard  rock  mineral 
development. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  D.  An- 
drus  has  expressed  his  support  of  mining 
law  reform  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  expected  to  forward  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  in  the 
very  near  future. 

-  The  hard  rock  mining  industry, 
through  its  national  trade  association, 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  has 
drafted  legislation  to  correct  many  of 
the  outmoded  provisions  of  the  mining 
law,  modernize  many  of  its  other  provi- 
sions, and,  in  general,  simplify  adminis- 
tration of  thtf  current  act.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  a  panel  of  individuals  who  are 
extremely  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of 
public  land  mineral  law.  This  bill  at- 
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tempts  to  follow  the  recommendations 
made  on  the  subject  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  Tliis  bill  also 
takes  cognizance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
recently  enacted  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  mining  industry 
for  changes  in  the  mining  law  be  before 
the  Congress  and  specifically  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire.  It 
is  for  that  reason  I  introduced  H.R.  5831 
yesterday.  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse 
any  of  the  several  proposals  to  reform  or 
repeal  the  mining  law  at  this  time.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  look  foi-ward 
to  considering  the  merits  of  these  pro- 
posals and  I  regard  it  as  essential  that 
the  viewpoints  of  all  those  concerned 
with  changes  in  our  mineral  development 
laws  be  before  our  committee  as  it  begins 
its  important  work. 


A  PROPOS.A.L  TO  REVISE  MEDICARE 
REQUIREMENTS  AFFECTING  RU- 
RAL HEALTH  CARE  FACILITIES 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  it  pertains  to  rural  health  care  facili- 
ties. Despite  the  lateness  of  introduc- 
tion, it  was  of  such  importance  that 
nearly  40  colleagues  agreed  to  cosponsor. 
I  am  reintroducing  it  today. 

The  problem  that  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses is  not.  I  suspect,  one  of  great 
national  concern,  but  it  is  of  intense 
concern  to  health  officials  both  in  my 
district  and  in  selected  other  districts 
which  have  unusually  small  health  fa- 
cilities serving  extremely  sparsely  popu- 
lated rural  areas.  Allow  me  to  provide 
some  background  on  this  problem. 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  medi- 
care program,  provides  and  suppliers  of 
health  services  must  comply  with  spe- 
cific requirements  set  forth  in  the  stat- 
ute and  with  other  requirements  per- 
taining to  the  health  and  safety  of  med- 
icare beneficiaries  v;hich  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized by  the  statute  to  prescribe. 

According  to  policy  established  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  a  hos- 
pital is  certified  for  participation  in 
medicare  if  it  meets  all  statutory  re- 
quirements and  is  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  all  regulatory  requirements; 
that  is,  the  deficiences  do  not  represent 
a  hazard  to  patient  health  and  safety, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  correct  the 
deficiencies. 

The  regulatory  requirements  are  far 
reaching  in  scope,  ranging  from  detailed 
specifications  for  facilities  to  the  hiring 
of  medical  directors  m  nursing  homes. 
Most  of  these  regulations  are  necessary 
and  desirable.  However,  their  reasona- 
bleness is  questionable  with  regard  to 
extremely  small  health  care  facilities  lo- 
cated in  remote  and  isolated  areas.  The 
requirements  do  not  take  into  consid- 
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on  the  paitent,  who  might  have  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  next  available 
medical  facility. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  wsis 
in  favor  of  extending  the  nursing  staff 
waiver  for  1  year  only,  as  it  believed  the 
3-year  extension  would  serve  to  delay  a 
more  permanent  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  asked 
instead  that  a  movement  be  made  to- 
ward developing  recommendations  for 
legislative  changes  designed  to  establish 
specific  rural  hospital  certification  re- 
quirements commensurate  with  staff  and 
facilities  in  rural  areas. 

I  would  like  to  identify  the  problems 
encountered  by  health  officials  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  and  to  articu- 
late solutions  to  those  problems.  My 
knowledge  of  this  area  is  limited.  I  do 
not  sit  on  a  House  committee  with  juris- 
diction regarding  this  area.  I  do  know- 
that  this  is  a  serious  problem  for  some 
isolated  areas  of  the  country.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  addressed  if  adequate  high 
standard  health  care  facilities  are  to  re- 
main open  in  rural  areas.  My  knowledge 
of  this  area  stems  largely  from  a  hear- 
ing I  held  in  my  district  in  early  1976. 
Over  a  hundred  health  professionals,  in- 
cluding hospital  administrators,  nurses, 
doctors,  and  nursing  home  directors 
from  all  23  counties  in  my  district  at- 
tended. In  addition  two  members  of  my 
staff  have  traveled  to  several  small  hos- 
pitals in  the  district  to  see  first-hand 
the  problems  which  these  institutions 
face. 

My  statement  today  will  simply  pre- 
sent a  proposal  for  providing  realistic 
Federal  certification  standards  which 
will  allow  for  the  continued  existence 
of  health  facilities  in  many  rural  areas. 
The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day is  somewhat  different  than  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  during  tlie  last  Con- 
gress. This  bill  would  make  permanent 
the  24-hour  nursing  waiver  after  its  cur- 
rent extension  expires  in  December  of 
1978. 

Great    fiexibility    is    accorded    rural 
health  facilities  in  meeting  the  health 
and  safety  provisions  relating  to  partici- 
pation under  medicare.  Under  this  bill 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  required 
to  take  into  account  the  geographic  lo- 
cation, the  scope  of  services  rendered  by 
a  particular  rural  health  facility,  and 
the    availability    of    qualified    personnel 
when     considering     personnel     require- 
ments relating  to  rural  health  facilities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  compelled  to  point 
out  one  dilemma  this  bill  poses.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  its  to  protect  sick  people 
who    need     health     care     facilities     in 
sparsely    populated,     remotely     located 
rural  communities.  Of  the  thousands  of 
hospitals  we  have  in  the  United  States,  I 
suspect    that    very    few — perhaps    less 
than    200 — fit   my    image    for   facilities 
which    need    exemption    from    certain 
onerous  Federal  requirements.  Yet,  when 
I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  received  support  from  some 
colleagues  and  health  officials  who  are 
concerned  about  communities  and  hospi- 
tals which  probably  should  not  qualify 
for  an  exemption. 

Thus,  while  the  response  last  year 
broadened  the  base  of  support  for  this 
legislation,  it  also  convinced  some  people 
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who  are  concerned  about  preserving  high 
health  standards  that  my  bill  would  ac- 
tually reduce  the  quality  of  care  in  all 
rural  areas.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  my 
intent,  and  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  broader  support  for  a  more 
narrowly  drafted  exemption. 

Put  another  way,  what  I  am  trying  to 
achieve  through  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  the  discretion  to  ex- 
empt certain  hospitals  from  certain  re- 
quirements when  those  requirements  are 
simply  too  heavy  to  bear.  I  am  convinced 
that  most  rural  health  officials  are  mak- 
ing good-faith  efforts  to  supply  quality 
health  care,  and  yet,  invariably,  they  are 
concerned  about  the  "oppressive"  nature 
of  HEW  when  it  seeks  compliance  with 
certain  regulatory  requirements.  Yet 
when  I  talk  with  HEW  officials,  they  tell 
me  that  they  have  no  discretion  in  en- 
forcing such  requirements.  If  that  is  so, 
my  bill  would  provide  them  that  discre- 
tion and  thereby  reduce  the  constant 
fear  that  local  health  officials  in  re- 
motely located  hospitals  now  have  of  los- 
ing Federal  funds. 

MIXED    USE    HEFORMS 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  its  provision  relating 
to  the  "mixed  use"  of  acute  care  and 
nursing  care  beds.  At  present,  hospitals 
do  not  receive  medical  reimbursement 
for  patients  who  are  not  found  by  utili- 
zation review  boards  to  be  in  need  of 
acute  care  facilities.  Nursing  homes,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  qualify  for  medical 
reimbursement  for  those  very  patients  if 
they  meet  certain  Federal  requirements. 
If  rural  hospitals  were  allowed  "mixed 
use"  of  their  facilities,  that  is,  medical 
reimbursement  for  acute-care  patients 
and  lesser  Federal  payment  for  nursing 
home  patients,  the  results  would  be  as 
follows :  A  higher  occupancy  rate  for  the 
hospitals  and  thereby  lowering  the  per- 
patient  costs;  the  possibility  of  better 
medical  care  for  some  patients  who  must 
otherwise  be  transferred  to  nursing 
homes;  and  the  elimination  of  the  need 
for  nursing  homes  to  gear  up  for  more 
skilled  medical  care  in  order  to  serve 
the  more  ill  patients  being  transferred 
sooner  from  hospitals  and  to  qualify  for 
medical  reimbursement  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  serving  those  patients. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  greater  fiexibility  for  certain 
health  facilities — irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  thought  of  as  hospitals  or  nurs- 
ing homes — to  meet  Federal  require- 
ments and  to  provide  economically  viable 
health  institutions. 

Last  year  some  representatives  from 
nursing  homes  suggested  that  my  bill 
might  undermine  their  economic  oppor- 
tunities in  rural  areas.  Quite  the  con- 
trary Is  my  Intent.  Where  luch  facilities 
are  having  difficulty  providing  the  kind 
of  skilled  nursing  care  needed  to  meet 
Federal  quality  requirements,  my  bill 
would  simply  switch  that  responsibility 
to  a  hospital  in  their  community,  pro- 
vided that  hospital  is  interested  in  pro- 
viding long-term  skilled  nursing  care. 

Another  aspect  of  the  mixed-use  ques- 
tion worth  noting  here  is  that  some  hos- 
pitals are  now  deterred  from  providing 
skilled  nursing  care  because  they  are  re- 
quired by  HEW  accounting  rules  to  re- 
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imburse  costs  on  historical  data  which 
may  no  longer  reflect  actual  costs 
of  the  hospital.  Let  me  explain.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  reimbursement  rates  estab- 
lished for  hospitals  providing  acute  care 
and  skilled  nursing  care  are  based  on 
the  average  costs  borne  for  specific  pa- 
tients. Thus,  if  the  costs  were  established 
when  half  of  a  hospital's  patients  were 
skilled  nursing  patients,  that  figure 
could,  in  many  cases,  \mderstate  the 
actual  costs  borne  by  a  hospital  when  its 
percentage  of  acute  nursing  patients  in- 
creases beyond  50  percent. 

While  my  bill  may  not  specifically 
solve  this  problem.  I  do  hope  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  see  fit  to  ad- 
dress it  when  it  reconsiders  health  cost 
control  legislation  later  this  year. 

CONCLVSION 

This  legislation  will  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  which  confront  remotely 
located  rural  health  facilities.  My  pur- 
pose for  introducing  tliis  bill  is  to  di-aw 
attention  to  the  unique  potential  and 
critical  problems  facing  rural  hospitals. 
It  is  not  intended  to  lower  the  quality  of 
iiealth  care  in  rural  areas. 

In  discussions  across  my  district,  hos- 
pital administrators,  doctors.  State  en- 
forcement officials,  and  other  health 
providers  universally  agree  that  many 
of  the  conditions  of  participation  imder 
medicare  have  improved  the  quality  of 
health  care  in  rural  areas.  In  virtually 
every  instance,  these  rural  health  facili- 
ties have  made  continuing  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  participa- 
tion. 

I  am.  not  attempting  to  create  a  dou- 
ble standard  for  rural  health  facilities. 
Rather.  I  am  attempting  to  ensure  that 
adequate  health  care  will  continue  to 
be  available  to  all  Americans,  including 
those  who  live  in  isolated  rural  areas. 
Unless  Congress  addresses  this  critical 
situation  soon,  some  small  rural  health 
facilities  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  to 
close.  If  that  unfortunate  event  occurs, 
many  rural  health  care  providers  will 
be  forced  to  discontinue  service  for  lack 
of  adequate  facilities.  This  will  only 
compound  the  serious  oersonnel  short- 
ages facing  rural  areas. 

For  these  reasons  I  introduced  the 
following  bill: 

H.R.  5808 

A  bill  to  ameiid  medicare  provlsJon.K  as  they 

relate  to  rural  health  care  facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1861  (e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "The  term  'hospital'  also  in- 
cludes a  rural  health  facility  of  fifty  beds  or 
less  (whether  used  exclusively  for  patients 
requiring  inpatient  hospital  services  or  for 
such  patients  and  patients  requiring  ex- 
tended care  services),  which  the  Secretary 
has  determined  meets  the  definition  relating 
to  a  rural  area  specified  in  .subsection  (e), 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  section, 
and  which  meets  the  other  requirements  of 
subsection  (e) ,  except  that — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  reqviirements  for 
nursing  services  applicable  after  December 
•II,  1978.  such  requirements  shall  provide  for 
temporary  waiver  of  the  requirements,  for 
tuch  period  as  the  Secretary-  deems  appro- 
priate, where  (1)  the  facility's  failxire  to  fully 
comply  with  the  requirements  Is  attribu- 
table  to  a   temporary  shortage   of  qualified 
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nursing  personnel  in  the  area  in  which  the 
faculty  Is  located,  (11)  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse  Is  present  on  the  premises  to 
render  or  supervl.se  the  nursing  service  pro- 
vided during  at  least  the  regular  daytime 
shift,  and  (IH)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  he  employment  of  such  nursing  per- 
sonnel as  are  available  to  the  facility  during 
such  temporary  period  wlU  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  health  and  safety  of  patients; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  health  and  safety 
requirements  promulgated  under  paragraph 
(9),  such  requirements  shall  be  applied  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  facilities  herein  defined 
In  such  manner  as  to  assure  that  person- 
nel requirements  take  Into  account  the  avail- 
ability of  technical  personnel  and  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  technical  person- 
nel In  the  areas  In  which  rural  health  facil- 
ities are  located,  and  the  scope  of  services 
rendered  by  such  rural  health  facilities;  and 
regulations  shall  provide  for  th^ircontinued 
participation  of  such  facilities  where  such 
personnel  requirements  are  not  fully  met, 
for  ."sufh  period  as  the  Secretary  determines 
that  (I)  the  facility  Is  making  good  faith 
efforts  to  fully  comply  with  the  personnel  re- 
quirements, and  (II)  the  employment  by  the 
facility  of  such  personnel  as  are  available  to 
the  facility  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  safety  of  patients;  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  the  fire  and  safety 
requirements  promuleated  under  paragraph 
(9),  the  Secretary  may  (I)  waive,  for  such 
period  as  be  deems  appropriate,  specific 
provisions  of  svich  requirements  which  If 
hardship  for  a  rural  health  facility  and 
which,  If  not  applied,  would  not  Jeopardize 
the  health  and  safety  of  patients,  and  (11) 
may  accept  a  facility's  compliance  with  all 
applicable  State  codes  relating  to  fire  and 
safety  In  lieu  of  compliance  with  the  fire 
and  safety  requirements  he  promulgates  un- 
der paragraph  (9),  If  he  determines  that 
such  State  has  In  effect  fire  and  safety  codes. 
Imposed  by  State  law,  w'hlch  adequately  pro- 
tect patients." 

SEC.  2.  Section  1861(e)(9)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  llevi 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  with  respect 
to  the  Institutions  described  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  this  section,  meets  such  require- 
ments relating  to  long-term  patient  care 
policies,  services  and  programs  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1861  (v)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  nev/  paragraph: 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  reasonable  cost  of 
services  furnished  In  a  'rural  health  facility' 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (e))  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  requirement 
In  subsection  (j)  relating  to  a  distinct  part, 
and  shall  be  so  calcvilated  as  to  provide 
proper  payment  for  services  rendered  to  pa- 
tients requiring  Inpatient  hospital  services 
and  services  rendered  to  patients  reqxiiring 
extended  care  services.". 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FANNIE  LOU  HAMER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans to  truly  understand  the  life  of 
Fanny  Lou  Hamer.  Born  into  poverty  in 
1917  in  Ruleville,  Miss.,  the  youngest  of 
20  children,  she  became  an  articulate 
and  compa.ssionate  spokeswoman  for 
healing  and  unity  in  the  Nation. 
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It  will  be  difficult  for  the  coming  gen- 
erations to  comprehend  and  appreciate 
the  struggles  that  she  had  to  wage 
against  ignorance  and  hatred.  Perhaps 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
film  of  her  challenge  to  the  seating  of  a 
segregated  Mississippi  State  delegation 
at  the  1964  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, or  hear  a  recording  of  her  sing- 
ing "O.  Freedom." 

Of  Fanny  Lou  Hamer,  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  her  life  was  its  own  reward. 
She  had  the  couiage  to  chadlenge  in- 
justice, to  struggle  relentlessly  for  hu- 
man dignity,  and  to  speak  out  in  a 
powerful  voice  touching  the  hearts  of 
those  around  her  with  her  vision  of  a 
nation  united  in  its  respect  for  the  rights 
of  all  its  citizens. 

Each  day  of  Fannie  lou  Hamer's  lif? 
was  motivated  by  the  causes  and  beliefs 
that  she  held  most  dear,  and  knew  to  be 
most  important.  Her  death  will  be  felt 
by  all  those  who  oppose  racism  and  in- 
equity. 


LITHUANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Ret^esentatives  in  commemo- 
rating the  59m  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Inoependence  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania,  anation  of  3U  million  in- 
habitants is  sith^ed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Its  long  and  glorious  history 
is  rich  in  culture  and  in  the  pursuance 
of  liberty. 

The  Lithuanian  Kingdom  was  estab- 
lished in  1251.  During  the  middle  ages, 
Lithuania  abounded  in  human  freedom 
and  education,  contributing  greatly  to 
the  development  of  Euiopean  civilization. 
Independence  was  lost,  however,  in  1795 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia. 

Lithuania  remained  under  the  claws 
of  the  "great  bear  to  the  east"  for  over  a 
century.  During  that  time,  the  Russians 
tried  repeatedly  to  russify  the  Lithuanian 
people,  but  the  latter  clung  to  their  heri- 
tage and  refused  to  adopt  the  Russian 
way  of  life.  

Soon  after  World  War  I  began,  Lithu- 
ania was  overrun  by  the  army  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  At  long  last,  on  February  16. 
1918,  Lithuania  was  returned  to  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  2  years  later,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Rus- 
sia and  Lithuania  whereby  Lithuania  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  nation  and 
Russia  renounced  forever  all  rights  of 
sovereienty. 

On  August  1,  1922,  Lithuania  adopted 
e.  constitution  predicated  on  the  prin- 
ciDl*'j;  of  freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
religion,  and  communication.  Lithuania 
almost  immediately  joined  the  League  of 
Nations  and  systematically  instituted 
sweeping  land  reforms.  Increased  its  in- 
dustrialization, and  enlarged  its  com- 
mitment to  education.  Independence 
agreed  with  Lithuania,  as  these  dramatic 
changes  proved. 


h»ve 
so  irerelgn 
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But  the  whole  world  wa; 
and  Lithuania  was  to  be 
tims  of  this  change.  Less  thbn 
the  start  of  World  War 
Soviet   in   Moscow   arbitrarily 
Lithuania  a  constituent 
Soviet  Union,  thus  abrogating 
of  Peace  signed  in  1920. 

Independence  may  have 
again,  but  Lithuanians 
up   their  dream  of  a 
Lithuanian    patriots    havi  \ 
about  their  struggle  for  f r  sedom 
Soviet  attempts  to  suppress 
municatlons  to  the  Western 

The    House    of    Repn 
never  recognized  the  forcible 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
proud  to  have  cosponsore  1 
current  Resolution  409  in 
gress,   which  stated  that 
change  in  the  longstandlni : 
United  States  on  nonrecoi  nition 
illegal  seizure  and  annexat 
Viet  Union"  of  the  Baltic 
which  made  clear  the 
continue  not  to  recognize 
tions. 
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This  summer,  the  United 
attending  the  followup 
European  Security  and 
Belgrade.  Yugoslavia.  We 
chance  to  bring  the  force  o 
opinion  and  the  diplomatic 
Western  nations  to  bear 
Union's  disregard  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Final  Ac 
The  Commission  on  Security 
eratlon  in  Europe,  establish  »d 
Congress  last  year  has  documented 
dencc  of  the  Soviet  noncorppliance 
these  provisions. 
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THE  RED  TAPE  REDU<  TION  ACT 


HON.  FRANK  HO  (TON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31 ,  1977 


Spea  ler 


tlie 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr 
day  introducing  the  Red 
tion  Act.  My  bill,  a  companion 
one  being  Introduced  in 
Senator  McIntyre,  would 
President  to  delay  for  up 
effective   date    for   agency 
The  President   could   ette(jf, 
upon  request  from  an 
Executive  order.  As  many 
agencies  often  cite  rulemaking 
as  obstacles  to  greater  pub 
tion  in  the  rulemaking 
public  participation  In  that 
additional  time  when  neede  d 
tainly  lessen  the  number  of 
rules  and  regulations. 

As  chairman  of  the 
work  Commission,  I  have 
examples  of  the  problems  th 
from  unrealistic  effective  djites 
in   legislation.   Take,   for 
Employee  Retirement  Incdme 
Act  of  1974.  In  this  bUl.  which 
tended    to   safeguard 
and  promote  the  availabil 
pension  and  retirement 
called  on  IRS  and  the 
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Labor  to  issue  regulations  within  120 
days  of  enactment.  The  deadline  proved 
to  be  totally  unworkable.  TTie  Depart- 
ment Issued  regulations  which  generated 
mountains  of  paperwork  and  demanded 
the  waste  of  countless  man-hours  from 
businesses  of  all  kinds.  Ironically,  the 
information  required  of  pension  planners 
proved  to  be  unusable.  There  are  many 
such  examples  which  I  could  list. 

In  most  instances,  we  in  the  Congress 
are  sxifficiently  aware  of  the  factors  that 
will  determine  the  ability  of  an  agency  to 
meet  a  specific  deadline.  Generally  our 
deadlines  are  reasonable  and  can  be  met. 
However,  we  cannot  always  anticipate  all 
the  circumstances  that  will  affect  an 
agency's  ability  to  issue  responsible  reg- 
ulations. I  submit  that  we  should  allow 
flexibility  in  the  rulemaking  process 
when  it  can  be  justified. 

The  Red  Tape  Reduction  Act,  If  en- 
acted, would  underscore  our  commit- 
ment, and  the  commitment  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  a  government  that  is  re- 
sponsive and  efficient.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  support  this 
timely  legislation. 


March  31,  1977 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  B  COMPANY.  2D  BAT- 
TALION, 108TH  INFANTRY.  NEW 
YORK  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 


HON,  ROBERT  C.  M-rEWEN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Reserve 
components  of  our  military  services,  and, 
in  particular,  to  B  Company,  2d  Battal- 
ion, 108th  Infantry,  New  York  Army 
National  Guard  for  being  selected  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  Great 
Britain  this  year.  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, Lt.  Gary  R.  Benware  and  to  the 
members  of  this  unit,  located  In  my 
home  city  of  Ogdensburg  and  in  Malone. 
both  in  New  York's  30th  Congressional 
District. 

With  the  decreasing  strength  of  active 
military  personnel,  our  Nation  is  placing 
increasing  reliance  on  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents to  defend  this  great  country, 
should  the  need  arise.  In  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  in  every  other  war  in  which 
this  Nation  has  fought,  these  patriots 
voluntarily  left  jobs,  homes  and  families 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  country.  At 
great  personal  sacrifice  they  are  training 
today  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 
That  the  "citizen  soldiers"  of  northern 
New  York  are  contributing  to  this  effort 
outstandingly  is  evident  from  the  accom- 
plishments of  B  Company. 

The  trip  to  England  for  joint  training 
exercises  with  British  territorial  forces 
from  May  28  to  Jime  12  has  been  de- 
signed by  tlie  Department  of  Defense  to 
correlate  the  U.S.  units  with  their  NATO 
counterparts.  This  marks  the  first  time 
an  Army  National  Guard  infantry  com- 
pany from  New  York  has  been  sent  out- 
side the  Continental  United  States  for 
training.  B  Company  is  one  of  two  in- 
fantry companies,  out  of  more  than  200 


across  the  Nation,  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  in  Washington  for 
this  unique  training. 

B  Company's  selection  was  not  at  ran- 
dom. Last  year  at  Fort  Drimi,  N.Y.,  where 
80,000  Reserve  component  soldiers  con- 
duct annual  training,  B  Company  was 
selected  as  the  "most  outstanding  rifle 
company."  In  the  fall  of  1976,  B  Com- 
pany was  rated  by  a  1st  Army  inspection 
team  during  a  weekend  training  period 
and  found  to  be  outstanding  in  all  of  the 
categories  that  they  were  rated. 

B  Company  has  earned  this  recog- 
nition and  the  honor  of  representing  our 
country  abroad.  It  is  with  pride  that  I 
salute  them  and  wish  them  good  luck  in 
this  venture. 


March  31,  1977 


THE  CONTlNXnNG  NATURAL  GAS 
CRISIS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to<= 
draw  attention  today  to  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press  on 
March  26,  1977.  The  editors  of  the  Press 
expressed  strong  concerns  over  the  in- 
different attitudes  that  the  chairman  of 
one  large  gas  supplier  had  expressed  with 
regard  to  possibility  of  another  severe 
winter.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  James  A.  Rhodes,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Clarke  of  Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc., 
stated  that  his  firm  had  no  plans  to  pro- 
tect against  a  recurrence  of  this  year's 
natural  gas  crisis.  In  other  words,  should 
we  be  unfortunate  enough  to  experience 
another  harsh  winter,  there  will  be  addi- 
tional natural  gas  emergencies. 

The  Congress  must  look  closely  at  this 
matter  and  explore  ways  that  we  might 
induce  or  require  fuel  suppliers  to  employ 
better  management  and  crisis-preven- 
tion methods.  I  do  not  want  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  this  great  Nation  to  be  forced 
to  shut  down  their  schools,  businesses, 
and  factories  during  another  abnormally 
cold  winter  season. 

The  Cleveland  Press  editorial  follows: 
Columbia  Gas  :  Same  Song 

Early  In  Pebruary.  at  the  height  of  the 
natural  gas  crisis.  1.2  million  workers  were 
idled  In  the  nation. 

About  5550.000  layoffs  were  in  Ohio,  the 
worst  hit  state. 

Lack  of  gas  caused  many  big  Industries  to 
shut  down.  Businesses  across  the  state  closed 
or  curtaUed  their  hours.  School  systems  told 
students  and  teachers  to  stay  home  where 
many  of  us  turned  down  the  thermostat  to 
uncomfortably  cold  levels. 

Those  served  by  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio, 
the  state's  biggest  gas  supplier,  suffered  the 
hardest. 

Earlier  this  week  Governor  Rhodes  called 
to  the  Statehouse  B.  J.  Clarke,  chairman  of 
Columbia  Gas  System  Inc.  Rhodes  wanted 
to  know  what  Columbia  plans  to  do  If  next 
winter  Is  as  severe  as  this  one. 

With  one  minor  exception.  Clarke  replied 
that  Columbia  expects  to  continue  doing 
what  it  has  been  doing. 

That  response,  which  could  be  the  blue- 
print for  another  disaster,  is  totally 
unacceptable. 

Luther  C.  Heckman.  bead  of  the  Public 


Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio,  says  that  a 
better  pipeline  system  and  increased  stor- 
age capacity  are  the  best  ways  to  get  more 
gas. 

But  there  is  no  indication  that  Columbia 
intends  to  increase  Its  storage  capacity  or 
attempt  to  gain  more  control  over  the  pipe- 
line system  owned  by  a  sister  company,  Co- 
lumbia Gas  Transmission. 

According  to  Heckman  and  an  official  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  one  of  Co- 
lumbia's major  problems  this  past  winter 
was  that  it  "gambled  and  lost." 

Columbia  didn't  think  the  winter  would 
be  severe  and  did  not  prepare  for  it. 

Last  fall  Columbia  sold  a  large  part  of 
Its  reserve  supply  of  gas,  betting  it  could 
still  get  by  a  normal  winter.  Columbia  lost 
that  bet,  with  disastrous  results. 

And  now  Clarke  tells  the  governor  he 
doesn't  Intend  to  do  anything  much  dif- 
ferent next  winter. 

A  bristling  Rhodes  said  he  wasn't  satis- 
ned  with  that  answer,  nor  arc  we. 

The  governor  told  Clarke  to  come  back 
next  week  with  a  detailed  written  report. 

All  Ohioans  ought  to  be  interested  in 
whether  Columbia  intends  to  change  an  op- 
erating system  that  obviously  does  not  leave 
it  prepared  to  serve  this  state  adequately 
in  difficult  times. 


TORRANCE,   CALIF.,    HONORS   ITS 
SCHOOL   EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  a  fine  action  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Torrance,  Calif.  On 
April  22,  the  Association  of  Torrance 
School  Administrators  will  host  the  sixth 
annual  employees  recognition  banquet 
for  the  retiring  employees  of  the  Tor- 
rance Unified  School  District.  This  year, 
more  than  300  citizens  will  attend  the 
banquet  to  let  their  school  employees 
know  that  their  work  and  dedication 
over  the  years  has  not  been  forgotten. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  the  people  of  Torrance  in  pay- 
ing ti'ibute  to  these  fine  Califomians  for 
a  job  well  done. 

Among  those  to  be  honored  are: 

Mrs.  Ouida  M.  Edwards,  High  School  As- 
sistant Principal's  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Edna  W.  Aronson,  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Mr.  Jay  W.  Morgan,  High  School  Assistant 
Principal. 

Mrs.  Pern  O.  Portney,  Stenographer. 

Mr.  Neil  P.  Carter,  Custodian. 

Mr.  George  W.  Donnelly,  High  School 
Teacher. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griswold,  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Mr.  Kerwin  M.  Hill. 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Smoyer,  Clerk  Tj-pist. 

Mr.  Alex  C.  Such,  Head  Custodian. 

Mr.  Jackson  W.  Thomais,  Master  Custodian. 

Mr.  John  Torrlco,  Custodian. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Williams,  Project  Leadman. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  W.   Hood,  Speech  Therapist. 

Mrs.  Marie  C.  Icenhavier,  Reading  Teacher. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Parrino,  Reading  Teacher. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Morton,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, Personnel. 

Mr.  Marshall  R.  Starr,  Elementary  Coun- 
selor. 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Edwards,  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 
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Mrs.  Prances  B.  Fox,  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  B.  Chandler,  Curriculum 
Consultant. 

Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Hofflund,  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Lindsey,  High  School 
Teacher. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Prichard,  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Dr.  Wallace  B.  Magner,  Jr.,  Personnel  Co- 
ordinator. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Alter,  Senior  Stenographer. 

Mr.  Harvey  W.  Aton,  Grounds  Maintenance. 

Mr.  Oscar  Bak,  Custodian. 

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Brown,  Cafeteria  Worker. 

Mrs.  Doris  Eleanor  Burton,  Library  Clerk. 

Mr.  Kenwood  E.  Christensen,  Leadman  Me- 
chanic. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Dolan,  Cafeteria   Worker. 

Mr.  Virginius  D.  Gale,  Maintenance  Me- 
chanic. 

Mrs.  Lucille  H.  Gardner.  Cafeteria  Manager. 

Mr.  Pred  G.  Hilton,  Assistant  Grounds 
Foreman. 

Mr.  Richard  I.  Jenison,  Custodian. 

Mr.  Charley  L.  McClung.  Custodian. 

Mr.  Earl  E.  McGrury.  Maintenance  Me- 
chanic. 

Mr.  Ray  M.  Millan.  Custodian. 

Mr.  John  E.  Mock,  Supervisor,  Tran.sporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Nelson.  Groundsman. 

Mr.  Bernard  B.  Parisho,  Ctistodian  Fore- 
man. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Pillet.  Custodian. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  D.  Renis,  Elemeiltary  School 
Secretary. 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Scoufos,  Housekeeper — Chil- 
dren's Center. 


SUMMARY  ON  PRESIDENTIAL  PAY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MIOilGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1977 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Presidential 
Recommendations,  introduced  legislation 
incorporating  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  our  report  which  was  issued  on 
March  16,  1977.  This  bill  revises  the 
method  by  which  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  salary  adjustments  are 
made  and  reflects  for  the  most  part,  the 
recommendations  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Members  of  the  House.  Following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  this  legislation: 

First.  Defers  all  salary  adjustments — 
quadrennial  and  comparability — for 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident until  beginning  of  next  Congress. 
Second.  Completely  revises  section  225 
of  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  as  follows: 

a.  Quadrennial  Commission  established 
every  4  years  on  calendar,  rather  than 
fiscal,  year  ba.<;is— 1980,  1984,  and  so  on. 

b.  Members  of  House  and  Senators  are 
linked  together  for  pay  purposes. 

c.  Quadrennial  Commission  must  sub- 
mit its  recommendations  to  President 
during  7  days  of  November.  President 
must  submit  his  report  to  Congress  dur- 
ing first  15  days  of  the  new  Congress— 
1981,  1985,  and  so  on. 

d.  Pay  adjustments  take  effect  unless 
disapproved  by  either  House  of  Congress. 
Congress  may  disapprove  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  recommended  rate. 
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e.  Petition  may  be  filed  to  discharge 
committee  from  consideration  of  a  dis- 
approval resolution  if  committee  has  not 
reported  such  resolution  within  15  days 
after  its  referral. 

f.  If  majority  of  Members  sign  the 
petition,  a  privileged  motion  to  discharge 
committee  is  in  order. 

g.  After  committee  has  reported — or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of — a  disapproval  resolution, 
a  privileged  motion  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution is  in  order. 

Third.  Provides  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Vice  President,  Federal  judges, 
and  all  individuals  paid  under  the  ex- 
ecutive schedule  may  not  receive  an  an- 
nual comparability  increase  for  any  year 
in  which  a  quadjennial  increase  occurs. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  FDA:  GET  OFF 
OUR  BACKS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Food  and  Dr-jg  Administration  an- 
nounced its  proposed  ban  on  the  sugar- 
substitute  saccharin,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  risen  up  with  a  single  voice 
like  no  other  situation  I  am  aware  of. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity  has 
also  marked  the  commentary  of  the  Na- 
tions  press  on  the  FDA  proposed  ban. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  March  18 
column  of  Joe  Cappo  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Cappo,  as  is  his  wont, 
.states  the  problem  most  succinctly:  Get 
off  our  backs: 

A  SUGGESTION   FOR  PDA:    GET  OFF  OF  OuR 

Backs 
(By  Joe  Cappo) 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  did  not 
go  far  enough  when  it  proposed  to  ban  sac- 
charin from  the  market. 

If  saccharin  Is  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
Americans,  no  one  should  have  to  propose 
anything.  The  product  should  simply  be  con- 
nscated,  yanked  off  the  shelves  of  all  of  the 
stores  in  the  country. 

But  we  haven't  seen  the  PDA  do  that,  have 
we?  No.  Instead,  it  sends  up  a  trial  balloon, 
stating  that  perhaps  saccharin  should  be 
banned.  I  have  the  impression  that,  if  tliere 
is  enough  ruckus  from  saccharin  users,  then 
the  FDA  will  probably  find  some  excuse  for 
not  implementing  the  proposed  ban. 

(Maybe  that  is  only  wishful  thinking.  I 
must  admit  that  I  am  a  saccharin  user,  not 
because  of  any  medical  reasons,  but  because 
I  try  to  save  a  few  calories  here  and  there.) 

Some  observers  have  said  the  research  on 
which  the  proposed  ban  is  based  is  a  bit 
weak.  The  scientists  pumped  large  amounts 
of  saccharin  into  experimental  rate  and  de- 
termined it  can  cause  bladder  tumors.  Not 
being  a  scientist.  I  cannot  dispute  the  .scien- 
tific findings,  although  1  wonder  why  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  government  should  base  a 
proposed  ban  on  research  conducted  by  .1 
Canadian  laboratory. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  old  saw  about 
how  a  person  would  have  to  dnnk  800  cans 
of  diet  soda  every  day  in  order  to  duplicate 
the  dosage  of  saccharin  that  was  adminis- 
tered to  rats.  There  are  probably  some  teen- 
agers around  who  can  consume  that  much 
.soda. 


snd 
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The  question  I  have  is 
FDA  harping  on  saccharin? 
If    the   FDA    were   forced 
about    the    matter,    It    woult 
clgarets  as  being  more  of 
than  saccharin.   Congress  L 
clgaret  advertising  from  radlc 
The  Surgeon  General  requires 
Ing  to  appear  on  every  pack 
on  every  advertisement.  And 
not  banned  cigarets. 

Unfortunately,  the  PDA  is 
realistic.  It  is  charged  with  c 
ulous  rule  called  the  Delanej 
commands  the  agency  to  ban 
live  that  is  found  to  cause  cai 
or  in  animals. 

Saccharin  Is  only  the  most 
couple  of  years  ago.  another 
sweetener,  cyclamate,  was  also 
cancer  In  rats.  The  scientlfl< 
case  also  has  been  disputed 
is  still  unsettled. 

I  think  the  Delaney  clause 
tory  because  It  singles  out 
that  cause  cancer.  Why  does 
other  items  that  cause  can 
should  we  have  special  rules 
that  do  not  apply  to  other 

Heart  disease,  kidney  di"=ea>= 
Ing  and  other  things  will 
dead  as  cancer. 

I  think  the  best  perspective 
t!on  was  put  forth  by  a  sclenti 
on   the   cyclamate   data.   He 
heavy  dosages  fed  to  the  rats 
driving   a   car   at   150   miles 
dangerous  to  drink  800  can<? 
day,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  dri 
miles  an  hour. 

THE   PROBLEM    IS    EXCfcSS 

At  the  same  time,  a  prudent 
live  to  a  ripe  old  age  if  he  or 
no  faster  then  55  miles  an  holi 
no  more  than,  say,  200  cans  of 
day. 

What  the  FDA  and  the  Delaijey 
to  recognize  is  that  it  Is  not  t 
self  that  causes  the  harm,  it  is 
that  causes  it. 

Saccharin  is  a  beneficial  prot^uct 
people,   particularly  diabetics, 
most  diabetics  would  accept  t. 
Increased  chance  of  contracting 
than  give  up  their  dally  use  of 
the  choice  in  this  matter  shoUld 
them  and  their  doctors,  and  no 

I  am  getting  more  than  a 
government  agencies  and  the  cclirts 
out  a  constant  flow  of  edicts  al  out 
can  eat,  drink,  see  or  do.  And  bel. 
I  am  going  to  cut  this  colum  i 
paper  and  mall  it  to  the  Commi 
and  Drug  Administration,  Pari 
Ing,   5600  Fishers  Ln.,  Rockvll! 
And  I'm  also  going  to  send  an4ther 
my  congressman. 

How  about  you?  " 
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ERISA  HEARINGS  CO^  TINUE 


HON.  SAM  GIBBC  NS 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  ITATIVES 


Thursday,  March  31,  \1977 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speak  t, 
am  announcing  for  the  record 
.tinuation  of  hearings  on  the  ( 
of  the  Employee  Retirement 
curity  Act  of  1974  on  April  5 
in  Cannon  House  Offlce  Bu 
334.  At  that  time  the  Wavs 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
Its  examination  of  how 


a; 
Bull  line 


Central  States  Pension 
regulated. 


the 
Fun( 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Invited  witnesses  include  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  acting  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  sub- 
committee is  especially  Interested  in  the 
revocation  by  the  IRS  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  this  fimd  and  in  developments 
announced  by  the  agencies  on  the  day 
before  the  March  14-15.  1977,  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  inquiry  was  initiated  by  subcom- 
mittee member  J.  J.  Pickle,  Democrat  of 
Texas. 

The  hearing  will  begin  in  open  session 
and  all  testimony,  including  written 
statements,  will  be  taken  on  the  record 
under  oath. 


March  Sly  1977 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
evei-y  opinion  poll  taken  in  recent  years 
demonstrates  that  the  American  people 
have  become  alienated  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. Problems  facing  our  country 
today  are  far  too  serious  to  allow  a  gulf 
of  suspicion  to  continue  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  representatives. 

The  95th  Congress  must  reform  itself 
and  the  procedures  by  which  it  operates 
in  order  to  regain  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people. 

Adoption  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  was  a 
first  step  in  that  direction.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  several  other  reforms 
which  are  needed  before  we  can  convince 
the  people  that  we  are  here  to  serve 
their  interests,  not  to  perpetuate  our- 
selves in  office. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  limit  the  terms 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Adoption 
of  my  amendment  would  insure  that  our 
elected  representatives  cannot  remain  In 
office  so  long  that  they  lose  touch  with 
the  people  they  serve. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reform  the  manner  in  which  pay  raises 
are  allowed  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  a  bill  to  require  a  full  audit  of  all 
expense  and  personnel  records  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

REQUIRE    PAT    RAISE    VOTE 

There  was  nothing  right  about  the 
way  in  which  the  recent  $13,000  pay 
raise  was  accomplished.  Due  to  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  the  issue,  a  recorded  vote 
of  the  House  was  both  necessary  and 
proper. 

However,  the  procedure  for  increasing 
congressional  salaries  had  been  shrewd- 
ly devised  so  that  no  Member  needed  to 
record  his  or  her  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  raise.  Since  no  congressional  action 
was  taken  to  disapprove  of  the  salary  in- 
crease, it  automatically  took  effect. 

Such  a  procedure  makes  a  mockery  of 
any  talk  of  restoring  trust  in  elected  of- 
ficials. In  fact,  it  denies  the  most  basic 
element  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment: Accountability  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  this 
back-door  pay  raise  procedure  to  con- 
tinue, particularly  when  another  cost- 
of-living  Increase  is  scheduled  for  Octo- 


ber. Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  require  a  recorded 
vote  of  the  membership  before  any  fu- 
ture salary  increases,  including  cost-of- 
living  raises,  can  become  effective. 

My  bill  will  also  delay  implementation 
of  any  congressional  salary  increase  un- 
til the  next  Congress.  This  way,  no  Mem- 
ber  of  Congress  can  benefit  from  a  pay 
raise  until  he  or  she  has  met  the  test 
of  the  voters. 

GREATER  ACCOUNTABILITY  NEEDED 

I  also  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
guard  against  misuse  of  public  funds  by 
Congressmen.  The  scandals  of  the  94th 
Congress  will  continue  to  haunt  us  if  we 
do  not  insist  upon  greater  accountability 
of  the  tax  dollars  spent  by  individual 
Members. 

One  of  the  glaring  omissions  in  the 
recently  approved  code  of  ethics  Is  Its 
failure  to  require  a  complete  accounting 
of  the  tax  dollars  spent  to  operate  Con- 
gress. With  Congress  spending  about  $1 
million  per  Member  per  year,  It  is  Im- 
perative to  have  a  full  and  complete 
audit  of  Members'  accounts.  Congress 
must  be  held  publicly  responsible  for  its 
spending  practices.  These  records  must 
be  available  for  public  examination. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire a  full  and  complete  audit  of  all  ex- 
pense and  personnel  records  of  individ- 
ual Members  and  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Results  of  the 
audit  will  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks, 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  its  actions  and 
the  feelings  of  the  American  people.  Wc 
can  only  do  this  if  the  people  believe  we 
are  making  a  serious  effort  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  have  fostered  the  distrust 
and  alienation  in  the  first  place.  I  believe 
the  reform  proposals  I  have  introduced 
this  week  will  help  us  accomplish  this 
goal.  I  urge  their  promot  consideration 
and  adoption  by  the  House. 


March  31,  1977 


ENERGY  DEPARTMENT  VITAL 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  of  1973  made  all  Americans 
acutely  aware  of  a  problem  that  experts 
had  seen  for  years;  that  our  supply  of 
energy  is  not  keeping  up  with  our  ever- 
increasing  demand.  In  the  3'/2  years 
since  the  oil  embargo  there  have  been 
spot  shortages  of  gasoline  and  natural 
gas,  electrical  blackouts  and  brownouts, 
thousands  of  articles  and  books  on  the 
subject  and  constantly  higher  prices  for 
all  types  of  energy.  There  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  a  single  national  energy  policy. 
This  situation  is  about  to  change. 

President  Carter  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  proposal  for  reorganization  of 
the  various  energy  agencies.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  more  than  50  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  currently  handle  en- 
ergy matters  will  be  replaced  with  a  sin- 
gle Department  of  Energy.  This  new 
Department   will   combine   the   present 
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Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  one  roof.  It  will  also  provide 
the  United  States  with  a  comprehensive 
national  energy  policy.  I  believe  this  re- 
organization has  been  needed  for  a  long 
time  and  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
President's  proposal,  now  before  us,  as 
H.R.  4263. 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  some  fine  efforts  by  companies,  local 
groups,  various  States,  and  Individuals 
in  the  area  of  energy  research  and  con- 
servation. On  the  Federal  level,  however, 
there  has  often  been  confusion  and  in- 
action. Private  developers  and  research- 
ers have  often  been  frustrated  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  Federal  funds  and  as- 
sistance by  a  morass  of  complicated,  of- 
ten overlapping  programs.  Our  national 
energy  progi-ams  have  dashed  off  in  all 
directions  with  no  central  coordination. 
This  new  Department  of  Energy  will  pro- 
vide the  vital  element  of  coordination. 
This  Department  will  also  supply  na- 
tional leadership  in  the  area  of  energy 
development,  research  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  faced 
and  overcome  many  difficult  problems  in 
the  past  and  I  believe  we  can  find  solu- 
tions to  our  energy  problem.  The  answer 
will  not  be  an  easy  one  and  it  will  involve 
an  effort  by  every  American.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  Energy  Department  is  just 
the  first  step  in  meeting  the  energy  prob- 
lem head  on.  The  next  step  will  be  the 
formulation  of  a  national  policy  that  will 
take  all  of  our  energy  needs  into  account 
and  provide  a  workable  program  for  the 
future.  Nothing  less  than  our  way  of  life 
is  at  stake. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  that  expresses  views  held  by 
millions  of  Americans : 

Congress   and   Energy 

The  President's  proposal  for  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  can  be  viewed  as  his  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  so  far. 

By  consolidating  the  government's  energy 
functions  under  one  roof,  under  the  direction 
of  James  Schleslnger,  the  stage  will  be  set 
for  development  of  a  long-range  program 
worthy  of  its  name. 

Congress  is  responding  to  public  opinion 
and  acting  on  a  new  code  of  ethics  for  Capi- 
tol Hill.  If  there  is  not  the  same  public  de- 
mand for  an  energy  program,  this  does  not 
mean  that  Congress  can  afford  to  procrasti- 
nate on  this  proposal  from  the  President. 

If  we  don't  deal  with  the  energy  problem 
while  there  is  stiU  time.  It  will  be  too  late 
tomorrow. 


THE  SAN  MARINO  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1976  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
celebration  spurred  a  sense  of  pride  from 
sea  to  shining  sea.  From  the  smallest 
rural  community  to  the  largest  cities  our 
citizens  expressed  their  feeling  for  the 
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quality  of  our  land  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  people  in  redounding  glory. 
My  hometown  of  San  Marino,  Calif.,  was 
no  exception  to  the  enthusiasm  that 
brought  forth  a  national  exhibition  of 
gratitude  for  the  courage  and  fortitude 
of  those  who  secured  the  blessing  of 
liberty  for  America.  The  San  Marino 
Historical  Society  planted  red,  white,  and 
blue  flowers  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
named  this  colorful  display  the  "Bloom- 
in"  Flag." 

FOUNDING 

The  San  Marino  Historical  Society 
was  founded,  appropriately  enough,  on 
July  4  in  1973  when  Mrs.  Jack  E.  Sher- 
wood sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
San  Marino  Tribune  proposing  the 
founding  of  a  historical  society  to  honor 
the  Nation's  Bicentennial  in  1976.  Midge 
Sherwood  became  the  founding  president 
and  those  who  served  on  the  first  board 
were  Mrs.  Alexander  P.  Smith,  Mr.s.  Clif- 
ford V.  Stadler,  Mrs.  Thomas  Paine.  Mr. 
James  Carriel,  Mrs.  Breitkreutz,  Dr.  Ed 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Paul  E.  Dobbins,  and  Mr. 
Donald  Duke.  With  a  total  of  60  mem- 
bers in  1973,  the  San  Marino  Historical 
Society  now  has  over  300.  One  of  the 
society's  first  official  acts  was  to  appoint 
a  Bicentennial  activities  committee  and 
hold  a  town  hall  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  suggestions  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

BLOOMIN'     FLAG 

The  society  launched  their  Bicenten- 
nial salute  in  November  of  1975  with  the 
dedication  of  a  living  American  flag  in 
flowers.  Planted  in  a  40  feet  by  30  feet 
bed  on  Huntington  Drive  at  Sierra 
Madre  Boulevard,  the  flag  still  stands  as 
a  testament  to  the  loyalty  felt  by  the 
citizens  of  San  Marino  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

AWARDS    RECEIVEO 

The  society  received  three  awards 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  Bicentennial 
Commission  of  the  State  of  California 
awarded  the  society  a  certificate  of  rec- 
ognition "for  its  founding  as  a  salute  to 
the  200th  birthday  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  In  February  of  1974,  His- 
tory News,  a  magazine  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  and  Local 
History,  cited  the  San  Marino  Histori- 
cal Society  as  the  first  historical  society 
in  the  Nation  to  form  in  honor  of  the 
Nation's  Bicentennial.  Finally,  in  May 
of  1976,  the  society  recieved  a  Bicen- 
tennial Award  of  Merit  from  the  Con- 
ference of  California  Historical  Societies. 

FUTURE    PLANS 

Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Smith  is  now  pre- 
siding as  president  of  the  San  Marino 
Historical  Society  and  they  continue  to 
remain  active  in  the  community. 

A  recent  issue  of  Grapevine  published 
by  the  Society  relates  plans  to  organize 
tours  of  historical  points  of  interest  in 
the  city.  A  training  course  is  planned  for 
the  tour  leaders  who  will  then  make 
themselves  available  to  interested  groups 
and  individuals.  The  society  has  also 
formed  a  speakers'  bureau  composed  of 
local  citizens  who  have  researched  vari- 
ous topics  and  make  presentatioiis  at 
group  meetings. 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER  SUPPORTS 
H.R.  3361,  THE  PUBLIC  PAR'HCIPA- 
nON  IN  FEDERAL  AGENCY  PRO- 
CEEDINGS ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bring  to  the  special  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
bara A.  Babcock,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Civil  Division,  on  H.R.  3361, 
the  Public  Participation  in  Federal 
Agency  Proceedings  Act  of  1977.  In  her 
oral  testimony  before  the  House  Admin- 
istrative Law  Subcommittee,  Ms.  Bab- 
cock announced  the  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
As  one  of  the  chief  House  sponsors,  I 
welcome  the  President's  endorsement 
and  I  believe  the  Members  of  the  House, 
87  of  whom  are  already  cosponsors,  wiU 
follow  the  President's  lead  in  commit- 
ting ourselves  toward  the  opening  up  of 
our  Federal  agencies  to  direct  citizen  ac- 
cess. 

The  text  of  Ms.  Babcock's  prepared  re- 
marks follow : 

H.R.  3361 
(Statement  of  Barbara  A.  Babcock,  Assis- 
tant Attorney  General,  Civil  Division,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman : 

As  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  lend  the  De- 
partment's support  to  H.R.  3381,  the  "Public 
Participation  in  Federal  Agency  Proceed- 
ings Act  of  1977."  The  Bill  is  an  Important 
step  In  Implementing  the  policies  espoused 
by  the  new  Administration:  President  Car- 
ter's ideal  of  creating  an  "open  government." 
Attorney  General  Bells  goal  of  facilitating 
"access  to  Justice."  We  heartily  concur  with 
the  many  distinguished  witnesses  who,  in 
these  and  other  hearings,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  increased  citizen  participa- 
tion in  agency  proceedings.  The  practical 
and  symbolic  significance  of  opening  agen- 
cy processes  to  public  patrlcipation  is  wide- 
ly acknowledged.  Broader  representation  in- 
creases governmental  accountability,  ex- 
pands the  constituency  regularly  appealing* 
to  government  agencies,  and  helps  to  coun- 
teract public  skepticism  and  alienation.  It 
also  contributes  to  more  informed,  better 
reasoned,  decisionmaking. 

Unfortunately,  the  goal  of  active  public 
participation  in  agency  proceedings  has  not 
been  adequately  realized,  largely  becavi.se 
of  the  costs  entailed  In  taking  part  in  such 
hearings.  Actual  participation  in  and  ac- 
cess to  agency  decisionmaking  by  the  public- 
at-large  is  minimal.  We  need  far  more  bal- 
anced representation  to  correct  a  tendency 
for  segments  of  the  publlc-at-large  to  be 
unrepresented  in  agency  proceedings.  H.R. 
3361  seeks  to  remedy  this  underrepresenta- 
tlon  by  removing,  to  some  extent,  the  finan- 
cial Impediment  to  public  participation. 
The  Bill  does  this  in  two  ways:  proposed 
Section  558a  directs  agencies  to  award  at- 
torneys' fees  and  costs  to  eligible  groups  or 
persons  who  participate  in  certain  adminis- 
trative proceedings;  proposed  Section  707 
directs  courts  to  award  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs  to  qualifying  parties  who  participate 
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view  U  necessary  also  to  ensure  some  degree 
of  uniformity  among  and  within  the  various 
agencies. 

We  agree  with  Judge  Leventhal  who,  on 
many  occasions,  has  stated  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  not  create  an  untoward  bur- 
den on  our  Judicial  system.  As  reflected  In 
the  legislative  histories  of  predecessor  bills, 
H.R.  3361  contemplates  a  narrow  and  com- 
mon standard  of  review,  under  which   the 
coiu't  must  determine  whether  the  agency's 
determination  constitutes  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion. More  importantly.   Increased  public 
participation    will    undoubtedly    lessen    the 
burdens  borne  by  our  courts.  More  accurate 
and    comprehensive    administrative    records 
will  avoid  the  need   for  repeated  remands. 
In  addition,  better  informed  agency  decision- 
making may  well   result   in   fewer   appeals. 
And  though  the  Bill  directs  reimbursement 
for  the  costs  of  court  litigation,  it  Imposes 
a  function  long  performed  by  the  Judiciary. 
We  do  suggest  one  clarlflcatlon  to  the  leg- 
islation.   H.R.    3361    provides    that    at    the 
agency  level,    the    "amount    and   computa- 
tion" of  the  award  be  made  "prior  to  timely 
participation    In    the    proceeding  .  .  ."    The 
agency  may  defer  Its  decision  temporarily  if 
it   provides    written    reasons    why    a    "prior 
determination  cannot  practicably  be  made." 
Although  the  deferral  provision  is  needed  to 
minimize  premature  and  Inaccurate  compu- 
tations,   the    applicant's    eligibility    for    an 
award    generally   can    and   should   be    made 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ing.   We    therefore    urge    that    the    BUI    be 
amended  to  make  clear  that  when  the  defer- 
ral ^rbcedure  is  utilized,  determinations  of 
eligVbillty  can  be  made  apart  from  and  prior 
to  destinations  of  amount. 
We  rec^gplze  that  the  two-step  approach 
ied/may  in  some  cases  lead  to  separate 
appeals   from   determinations   of   eligibility 
and   amount.   However,  even   if  both   deter- 
minations were  made  at  the  outset,  the  en- 
suing proceeding  would  often  give  rise  to  an 
appeal  from  the  agency's  ruling  on  the  merits. 
Therefore,  an  appeal  from  a  deferred  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  an  award  could, 
in  many  cases,  conveniently  be  consolidated 
with  an  appeal  from  agency  action  on  the 
merits.  On  balance,  then,  we  think  the  im- 
provement   effected    by    the    recommended 
change  would  outweigh  any  potential  draw- 
backs. 

We  would  further  note  that  actual  imple- 
mentation of  H.R.  3361 's  award  program  may 
perhaps  reveal  the  need  for  a  central  mecha- 
nism to  allocate  funds  under  the  Bill.  As 
Chairman  Collier  Indicated  earlier,  the  Bill 
poses  several  potential  problems:  First,  there 
may  be  difficulties,  under  the  congressional 
appropriations  process.  In  deciding  how  to 
divide  the  funds.  Second,  decentralization 
of  authority  might  cause  needless  confusion 
in  a  program  that  In  time  could  become  an 
Important  feature  of  federal  administrative 
practice.  Third,  an  agency  might  withhold 
funds  from  applicants  that  oppose  its  poli- 
cies, and  applicants  might  compromise  their 
positions  In  an  effort  to  obtain  funds. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  costs  Involved  In  Implementing  the 
proposed  legislation.  First,  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  amount  appropriated  over  the  next 
three  years  Is  small  In  comparison  with  the 
tax  laws  subsidization  of  business  interests 
that  incur  litigation  expenses.  And  unlike 
tax  subsidies,  awards  under  H.R.  3361  are  not 
granted  indiscriminately.  The  BUI  screens 
out  applicants  motivated  by  economic  self- 
interest  and  compensates  those  who  seek  to 
represent  segments  of  the  publlc-at-large. 
The  Department  of  Justice  Joins  President 
Carter  in  strongly  admonishing  that  we  can 
ill-afford  to  ignore  the  need  to  facilitate 
public  participation  in  the  administrative 
processes.  It  is  time  we  kept  our  promise  of 
access  to  Justice  for  all,  regardless  of  wealth 
or  social  position.  H.R.  3361  is  a  meaningful 
step  In  that  direction. 


Ularch  31,  1977 


LEGAL  FEES  REIMBURSEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr,  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Legal  Fees  Reim- 
bursement Act  of  1977,  My  purpose  for 
introducing  this  legislation  is  to  correct 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  serious  inequity 
in  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Specifically,  my  bill  provides  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  all 
reasonable  legal  fees  incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer in  legal  actions  brought  by  the  tax- 
payer against  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  in  which  the  taxpayer  prevails. 
Our  Federal  tax  laws  have  become  so 
complicated  that  it  requires  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  to  comprehend  them.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  the  Supreme  Court  at  times  has 
to  decide  cases  where  Federal  tax  courts 
have  interpreted  our  tax  laws  differ- 
ently. 

We  read  all  the  time  of  taxpayer  com- 
plaints that  their  tax  liability  depends  on 
who  they  talk  to  at  their  local  IRS  office 
for  an  opinion. 

Increasingly,  there  are  disputes  be- 
tween the  American  taxpayer  and  the 
ms.  The  IRS,  to  their  credit,  has  a  re- 
sponsible conference  and  appeals  proc- 
ess within  the  service  which,  for  the 
most  part,  I  believe,  deals  fairly  and  re- 
sponsibly with  our  Nation's  taxpayers. 
However,  after  conferences  and  ap- 
peals, if  the  taxpayer  still  believes  the 
IRS  has  inaccurately  figured  his  or  her 
tax  liability,  the  taxpayer  is  left  with 
three  possible  options.  The  taxpayer  can 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  IRS  and  pay 
the  additional  tax,  he  can  refuse  to  pay 
and  have  his  wages  garnished  or  a  tax 
lien  put  on  his  property,  or,  thirdly,  he 
can  contest  the  IRS  decision  in  court. 
None  of  these  is  a  particularly  attractive 
alternative.  Resolving  the  matter  in  a 
court  of  law  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
responsible  option  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  taxpayer  feels  he  does  not  have  a 
chance  against  the  seemingly  unlimited 
legal  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  under  present  law,  if  the 
taxpayer  challenges  the  IRS  in  court 
and  wins,  the  court  costs  and  legal  fees 
in  many  instances  would  exceed  the  tax 
liability  in  question.  In  other  words,  the 
taxpayer  loses  money  by  exercising  his 
right  to  question  the  judgment  of  the 
IRS. 

What  happens  in  most  cases  is  that 
the  taxpayer  in  disgust  simply  gives  up 
and  pays  the  disputed  tax,  realizing  that 
even  if  he  wins  in  court,  he  will  probably 
lose  monetarily  due  to  legal  fees  and 
court  costs.  Congress  should  act  to  cor- 
rect the  obvious  Imbalance  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  IRS  and  the  tax- 
payer. I  believe  my  legislation  is  the 
answer  for  correcting  the  present  situa- 
tion. Far  from  encouraging  frivolous 
suits,  my  bill  simply  enables  the  tax- 
payer to  stand  before  the  courts  as  an 
equal  with  the  IRS.  If  the  courts  deter- 
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mine  the  taxpayer's  claim  is  legitimate, 
the  IRS  and  the  Government  will  assume 
all  court  costs  and  reasonable  legal  fees. 
If  the  taxpayer  is  wrong,  he  will  natural- 
ly assume  his  own  legal  fees  and  court 
costs. 

If  this  bill  Is  accepted,  I  believe  the 
taxpayer  will  feel  that  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice have  been  returned  to  a  position 
of  balance  as  they  should  be. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  this  legislation  serious  considera- 
tion. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  has  been  shocked  by 
recent  allegations  of  wrongdoing  on  the 
part  of  our  intelligence  agencies.  Plots 
to  assassinate  foreign  heads-of-state, 
complicity  in  the  overthrow  of  foreign 
governments,  and  cash  payments  to  for- 
eign officials  have  grabbed  headlines.  It 
appears  to  some  people  that  the  situa- 
tion is  out  of  control.  A  very  necessary 
discussion  of  the  appropriate  role  of  our 
intelligence  agencies  has  begun. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  difficult  issues 
have  been  raised.  The  covert  activities 
of  our  intelligence  agencies  must  be  re- 
stricted, while  their  legitimate  activities, 
such  as  the  collection  of  current  infor- 
mation on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  any  potential  adversary,  must  be  up- 
graded. The  way  in  which  we  fund  in- 
telligence operations  must  be  over- 
hauled. As  things  stand,  most  Members 
of  Congress  do  not  know  how  much 
money  they  are  allocating  or  how  the 
money  will  be  used.  Other  problems,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  must  be 
faced  immediately  and  forthrightly. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  begimiings  of 
a  solution  to  these  problems  are  to  be 
found  in  increased  congressional  over- 
sight of  intelligence  operations.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
the  resolution  to  establish  a  standing 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Such  a  committee 
would  provide  us  with  the  kind  of  sys- 
tematic oversight  of  intelligence  oper- 
ations that  has  been  lacking.  It  would 
also  complement  the  existing  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  set  out  very  briefly  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. 

Membership:  Membership,  patterned 
after  that  of  our  highly  successful  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  would  be  drawn  in 
equal  portions  from  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  all  other  stand- 
ing committees.  This  would  insure  a 
broad  mix  of  opinion  of  expert  and  lay- 
man alike.  Members  would  retain  their 
customary  committee  assignments,  but 
they  would  be  replaced  periodically  so 
that  no  Member  would  be  unfairly 
burdened. 
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Authorization  and  jurisdiction:  The 
fundamental  power  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee would  flow  from  its  mandate  to 
handle  the  authorizing  legislation  for  all 
intelligence  agencies  and  all  intelligence 
activities  of  other  agencies.  Control  of 
the  purse  would  allow  the  committee  to 
work  its  will  on  intelligence  policy  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  its  responsibili- 
ties. The  committee  would  also  enjoy  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  though  it  would  share 
Jurisdiction  over  other  agencies  with 
other  standing  committees.  This  wise  di- 
vision of  labor  would  permit  sharply  fo- 
cused inquiries  and  the  uninterrupted 
use  of  oversight  expertise  which  has  al- 
ready been  developed. 

Declassification  and  covert  activities: 
The  proposed  committee  would  not  be 
empowered  to  declassify  any  information 
over  the  objection  of  the  President.  It 
could,  however,  take  its  case  for  the  de- 
classification of  any  information  to  the 
full  House.  Such  a  procedure  would  give 
it  a  reasonable  say  in  matters  of  secrecy 
now  solely  within  the  purview  of  the 
President.  The  committee  would  also  not 
be  empowered  to  restrict  covert  activi- 
ties, though  it  would  have  a  limited  ad- 
visory function.  The  power  to  advise 
would  be  sufficient  in  this  case  since  it 
would  be  backed  by  the  power  to  author- 
ize expenditures. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  excesses  of 
our  intelligence  agencies  could  be 
checked  or  corrected  by  rigorous  over- 
sight. The  present  organization  of  the 
House,  however,  has  made  this  all  but 
impossible.  Unlike  the  Senate,  which  has 
produced  soUd  results  through  its  single 
oversight  committee,  the  House  has  dele- 
gated its  oversight  duties  to  several  com- 
mittees and  has  produced  very  little.  Its 
recent  investigations  have  been  marred 
by  dangerous  leaks  of  information  and 
unending  disputes  over  jurisdiction.  It 
has  not  responded  in  an  orderly  way  to 
problems  which  have  been  laid  before  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  we 
must  not  allow  this  chaotic  state  of  af- 
fairs to  continue.  We  have  before  us  to- 
day a  resolution  which  would  provide  a 
remedy.  Let  us  act  on  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  problem  of  oversight  of  intel- 
ligence operations  will  only  grow  worse 
the  longer  we  delay. 


PHILADELPHIA  BEGINS  LANGUAGE 
ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  FOR 
FIREFIGHTERS  IN  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  AREAS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Phila- 
delphia Fire  Commissioner  Joseph  R. 
Rizzo  has  inaugurated  a  Spanish  lan- 
guage orientation  program  for  the  city's 
firefighters  stationed  in  Spanish-speak- 
ing areas  of  Philadelphia.  The  program 
began  March  26. 

The  program  is  being  conducted  by 
Oscar  Rosario.  chairman  of  the  mayor's 
Spanish-speaking  advisoi-y  council,  and 
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is  focusing  on  an  imderstanding  of  key 
Spanish  words  and  phrases. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  enable 
Philadelphia  firemen  to  communicate 
with  Spanish-speaking  Philadelphians 
when  responding  to  a  fire  or  during  in- 
spections in  their  neighborhoods. 

There  are  two  sessions  planned  for 
each  of  the  four  platoons  of  the  eight 
fire-fighting  units  in  the  Spanish  sections 
Philadelphia.  The  sessions  are  an  hour 
long  each. 

NBC'S  3 -HOUR  SMEAR  OF  SENATOR 
JOSEPH  MCCARTHY— PART  IV 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  speaker,  in  the 
first  tliree  parts  of  my  report  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  psuedo-documentary  pro- 
duced by  NBC  to  smear  the  late  Sena- 
tor Joe  McCarthy,  I  dealt  primarily  with 
the  lies  about  Senator  McCarthy's  po- 
litical activities.  Today,  however,  I  would 
like  to  present  the  evidence  to  refute 
some  of  the  smears  about  his  personal 
character. 

Early  in  the  3 -hour  program  Senator 
McCarthy  was  depicted  as  falsifying  his 
war  record  and  of  shooting  only  at  coco- 
nut trees.  Senator  McCarthy's  former 
commanding  officer,  retired  Col.  Glen  L. 
Todd,  was  located  by  the  National  En- 
quirer. He  told  their  reporter: 

First  Of  all  everything  was  flattened  on 
Guadalcanal  before  we  even  got  there.  There 
weren't  any  coconut  trees  anywhere  near  us. 
Besides  we  were  in  a  war  zone,  and  in  a  war 
zone,  you  don't  allow  people  to  go  around 
shooting  guns  off — especially  a  machine  gun. 

Todd  went  on  to  say : 

I  served  with  Joe  McCarthy  in  a  dive  bom- 
ber squadron  during  WWII.  I  was  an  execu- 
tive officer  part  of  that  time  and  his  com- 
manding officer  for  the  rest.  We  fought  to- 
gether on  Guadalcanal.  BougalnevlUe.  and 
Munda  in  the  South  Pacific.  Mac  was  a  cap- 
tain and  the  squadron  intelligence  officer. 
And  believe  me,  he  was  certainly  no  coward. 
He  was  a  brave  Irishman.  And  he  did  a  great 
Job  for  us.  He  was  a  heU  of  a  man. 

As  only  some  of  the  interview  was  used 
in  the  excellent  article  published  in  the 
Enquirer,  I  would  like  to  make  available 
to  my  colleagues  some  of  the  additional 
statements  made  by  Colonel  Todd.  He 
said: 

There  were  no  mUk  runs  on  Guadalcanal. 
It  was  a  pretty  hot  war  out  there,  and  at  that 
time  we  were  losing  about  30  percent  of  our 
planes.  We  were  getting  Jumped  on  all  the 
time  by  Jap  Zeros.  Our  planes  were  slug- 
gish— could  only  fly  about  120  mph — and  the 
Zeros  were  highly  maneuverable  and  could 
zip  along  at  about  300  mph.  Those  cer- 
tainly weren't  milk  runs — but  Mac  flew  on 
those  kind  of  missions.  He  didn't  have  to 
go  out  on  any  missions — wasn't  paid  to  do 
it,  like  I  was.  He  did  it  because  I  asked  him 
to — and  he  realized  It  would  make  him  a  bet- 
ter officer. 

It  was  always  my  feeling  that  an  Intelli- 
gence officer  who  never  goes  Into  combat 
can't  Interrogate  pilots  who  came  back  from 
combat.  I  thought  flying  a  few  missions 
would  give  Mac  a  good  idea  of  what  people 
were  seeing  and  doing.  That  way,  when  he 
interrogated  flyers,  he  could  do  It  In  a  pro- 
fessional manner. 
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The  first  Time  Mac  went 
with  me — and,  as  I  said,  he 
I  asked  him  to. 

The   other   missions  he 
cause  he  wanted  to  do  It. 
him  climbing  In  the  gunner's 
las  Dauntless  like  a  naughtj 
he  shouldn't  be  there,  but 

I   don't  really  know   how 
Joe  flew,  but  I  was  the  one 
him  for  his  2  Air  Medals.  At 
could  get  an  Air  Medal  for 
stons  flown — and  If  you  ever 
senger  In  a  hospital  plane 
ward  the  five  missions.  But 
any  mission  Mac  flew  unless 
or  his  plane  old  some  dive 

Since  I  recommended  Mac 
I  know  he  flew  at  least  10 
the  number  was  13. 

Another  of  the  men  wVio  served  in 
World  War  n  with  Senat)r  McCarthy, 
Ken  Smedley  of  Santa  B4rbara,  Calif., 
told  the  Enquirer: 

Joe  McCarthy  flew  with  me  fcn  several  mis- 
sions, and  I  felt  Just  as  secu-e  having  him 
back  there  In  the  gunners  s(  at  as  I  would 
have  with  a  regular  gunner. 

Joe  didn't  have  to  fly  at  bll — he  wasn't 
even  a  gunner.  He  flew  the  ml  sslons  because 

lad  he  wanted 
what  we  were 


for 


2  Air  Medals, 
think 


ml  slons — I 


he  was  the  Intelligence  oflflcer 
to  get  a  better  perspective  of 
being  confronted  with. 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned  Jo« 


ways  conducted  himself  as  a  fl  le,  upstanding 


officer  and  gentleman — and  he 


tvas  my  friend. 


Senator  McCarthy  receiv4d 
gulshed  Fljring  Cross,  the 
four  clusters,  and  the  Navy 
tion  Medal  with  a  V,  whic|i 
it  was  awarded  for  combat 

Adm.  C.  W.  Nimltz  in 
Commendation  Medal  to 
Carthy  wrote  that  it  was— 

For  meritorious  and  efflden 
of  duty  as  an  observer  and 
dive    bomber   attached    to   a 
bombing  squadron  operating  1: 
Islands  area  from  September  1 
31.  1943.  He  participated  In  a 
of  combat  missions,  and  In 
regular  duties,  acted  as  aerial 
He  obtained  excellent 
gun   positions,   despite   Intensi 
thereby   gaining    valuabli 


the  Distin- 
-  Medal  with 
Commenda- 
shows  that 
jperations. 
I  warding  the 
Senator  Me- 


re; r 


photogri  phs 


Are, 


area. 


which  contributed  materially 
of  subsequent  strikes  In  the 
suffering  from  a  severe  leg  Injdry 
to  be  hospitalized  and  continut  d 
his  duties  as  Intelligence  Offic  -r 
efficient  manner.  His  courageoi  [s 
duty  was  In  keeping  with  the 
tlons  of  the  naval  service. 

C.  W.lNiMrrz, 
Admira  I,  U.S.  Navy. 
Commendation  Rlbt>on  Autl  orlzed 

Similar  letters  of  commei  idation  were 
written  for  Senator  McCan  hy  by  other 
commanders  of  combat  f trees  in  the 
Pacific,  including  Maj.  Gen  H.  R.  Har- 
mon, of  the  U.S.  Army,  who  commanded 
all  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  air- 
craft in  the  Solomon  Islani  area;  and 
Marine  Maj.  Gen.  Field  Har  ris,  who  was 
the  Marine  Corp  assistafit-comman- 
dant — air. 


Senator    McCarthy's    waf 
clear.  He  served  his  coimtry 
needed  him.  It  is  particularly 
when  a  Peter  Boyle,  a  writer 
Jane  Fonda's  anti-American 
at  weakening  the  will  of 
troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam, 
the  combat  record  of  a  good 
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HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  HI 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
March  21,  the  Congressional  Clearing- 
house on  the  Future  sponsored  its  third 
"Dialog  on  America's  Future,"  and  Dr. 
E.  F.  Schumacher  was  our  guest. 

Concluding  a  6-week  visit  to  our  coun- 
try. Dr.  Schumacher,  a  British  economist 
and  author  of  "Small  Is  Beautiful:  Eco- 
nomics as  if  People  Mattered,"  told  us 
that  he  believes  there  is  a  tremendous 
interest  among  our  constituents  in  his 
concept  of  intermediate  technology. 

Dr.  Schumacher  said: 

Political  leaders — governors,  state  legisla- 
tors, mayors — greeted  me  at  each  one  of  my 
stops  this  year.  Two  years  ago  only  one 
governor  (Brown  of  California)  was  Inter- 
ested In  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  visit  of  Dr.  Schu- 
macher's has  generated  much  interest 
in  the  press.  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  March  22,  William  Delaney  wrote  an 
article  about  our  meeting,  and  News- 
week of  March  28,  discussed  his  visit  to 
the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  these  two  arti- 
cles into  the  Record  today: 

(From  Newsweek.  Mar.  28,  1977] 
Mr.  Small 
When  he  spoke  at  the  Civic  Center  In 
Helena,  Mont.,  British  economist  E.  F. 
Schumacher  thought  200  people  might  come. 
Instead.  600  showed  up,  and  some  had  to 
stand  In  the  hallway  to  hear  him  talk.  At 
the  Science  Museum  of  Minnesota,  he  drew 
enthusiasts  from  all  over  the  state,  and 
dozens  of  people  were  turned  away.  At  a 
session  with  California  state  employees  In 
Sacramento,  the  audience  overflowed  onto 
the  floor  around  Schumacher's  lectern,  sit- 
ting cross-legged  like  kindergarten  students 
at  story  time.  In  fact,  almost  everywhere  he 
has  gone  on  a  43-day,  twelve-state  tour  of 
the  U.S.,  Schumacher,  who  wrote  "Small  Is 
Beautiful"  three  years  ago,  has  attracted 
large  crowds.  This  week  he  speaks  to  more 
than  100  congressmen  in  Washington  and 
may  get  to  see  Jimmy  Carter,  who  read 
Schumacher's  book  a  couple  of  years  ago.  "I 
didn't  set  out  to  start  a  movement,"  he  says, 
slightly  puzzled  by  his  fame  and  following. 
"Strangely,  people  took  up  my  Ideas." 

Perhaps  it's  not  so  strange.  Schumacher 
stresses  the  need  to  conserve  resources  and 
limit  economic  growth — a  message  that  ap- 
parently appeals  to  a  nation  that  has  Just 
experienced  a  natural-gas  crisis  and  Is  still 
In  the  grip  of  a  serious  drought.  The  rest  of 
Schumacher's  message  Is  considerably  more 
controversial — nothing  less  than  a  full-scale 
assault  on  conventional  economic  wisdom. 
Economists,  he  says,  have  established  mate- 
rial growth  as  the  most  Important  measure 
of  social  progress.  They  assume  that  a  per- 
son who  consumes  more  is  automatically 
better  off  than  someone  who  consumes  less. 
Schumacher,  66.  who  spent  twenty  years  as 
chief  economist  of  Britain's  National  Coal 
Board,  believes  economists  need  a  new  set 
of  values,  and  In  a  brief  chapter  in  his 
book,  he  compares  the  economics  of  mate- 
rialism to  an  economic  system  he  derives 
from  Buddhism.  "While  the  materialist  is 
mainly  Interested  in  goods,  the  Buddhist  Is 
mainly  interested  in  liberation,"  he  has  writ- 
ten.  Since  consumption  Is  merely  a  means 


to  well-being,  the  aim  of  the  Buddhist 
should  be  to  obtain  maximum  well-being 
with  minimum  consumption. 

The  best  way  to  do  that,  he  says.  Is  to 
develop  what  he  calls  "Intermediate"  or  "ap- 
propriate" technology — an  idea  especially 
useful  in  the  resource-short  countries  of  the 
developing  world.  One  example:  Nigerian  vil- 
lagers use  a  $16  hand-operated  metal-bend- 
ing device  to  make  agricultural  tools;  the 
cheapest  machine  available  to  do  the  same 
Job  costs  (1,750  and  requires  electricity.  Even 
in  highly  developed  countries  like  the  U.S., 
Schumacher  maintains  that  appropriate 
technologies — solar  heating,  smaller  farms 
and  waste-recycling  systems,  for  example — 
are  needed  to  stave  off  energy  shortages. 

He  al.so  believes  that  industrialized  nations 
must  produce  more  efficient  and  durable 
products,  preferably  by  a  less  automated,  less 
dehumanizing  technology. 

Colonlallzation :  Schumacher's  following  is 
strongest  In  rural  areas,  where  the  deter- 
mination to  live  Independently  of  big  gov- 
ernment and  big  business  runs  deepest.  In 
his  low-key,  witty  way,  he  warns  small-town 
audiences  to  resist  "colonlallzation  by  the 
big  metropolitan  areas."  An  example  of  that 
trend,  he  told  the  Helena  crowd,  is  Montana's 
practice  of  exporting  timber  and  sending 
cattle  out  of  state  to  be  slaughtered — and 
then  importing  furniture — and  meat.  Rather 
than  doing  business  in  a  roundabout  way 
like  that,  Schumacher  believes  Industry 
should  decentralize  into  smaller,  self-con- 
tained units. 

Schumacher  admits  that  It  may  be  a  while 
before  his  Ideas  Inspire  change  in  the  U.S., 
where  bigger  Is  generally  deemed  better  and 
growth  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  business 
ethic.  But  he  notes  that  California  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown,  one  of  his  earliest  fans,  recently  es- 
tablished an  Office  of  Appropriate  Technol- 
ogy. A  National  Center  of  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology has  also  been  set  up  in  Butte,  Mont., 
and  on  Schumacher's  U.S.  tour,  dozens  of 
people  have  requested  advice  on  everything 
from  alternate  energy  sources  to  Intensive 
gardening  (a  French  system  of  deep  rooting 
and  tight  planting  that  produces  high  yields 
on  small  plots). 

There  is  a  definite  religious  element  to 
Schumacher's  disclosure  on  the  uses  of  small- 
ness,  especially  his  conviction  that  a  tech- 
nologically muscle-t>ound  world  must  get 
back  in  touch  with  Its  spiritual  needs.  Schu- 
macher, a  convert  to  Catholicism,  delivered  a 
sermon  at  San  Francisco's  'Grace  Cathedral 
earlier  this  month.  But  the  Englishman  dis- 
avows any  desire  to  be  America's  newest 
guru.  Like  Emerson,  he  emphasizes  the  old- 
fashioned  virtue  of  self-reliance  and  prac- 
tices what  he  preaches.  He  grinds  his  own 
flour,  bakes  his  own  bread  and  grows  his 
own  vegetables  on  a  4-acre  plot  in  Cater- 
ham,  a  village  20  miles  from  London.  One 
of  his  few  concessions  to  technology  Is  an 
electric  wheelbarrow.  But  that,  says  Schu- 
macher, Is  appropriate  technology  for  an 
elderly  man  with  a  bad  back. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  22.  1977] 
Theobt  to  "Think  Small"  Draws  Rapt 
Audience 
(By  William  Delaney) 
The  author  of  "Small  Is  Beautiful,"  con- 
cluding a  six-week  North  American  tour  by 
meeting  with  President  Carter  at  the  White 
House  today,  reports  "an  amazing  ground- 
swell"  of  Interest  in  his  ideas  "from  all  strata 
of    society — not    Just    the    counter-culture 
types. 

"When  I  came  here  2'^  years  ago,"  Oer- 
man-bom  British  economist  E.  F.  Schumach- 
er told  a  group  of  congressmen  yesterday, 
"only  one  governor  (California's  Jerry 
Brown)  was  interested.  I  supposed  the  coun- 
try was  then  still  groggy  from  what  I  call 
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the  Vlet-gate  syndrome.  Now  they're  all  In- 
terested." 

At  yesterday's  mldafternoon  gathering, 
sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  Capitol  Hill  study 
group  that  calls  Itself  the  Congressional 
Clearinghouse  on  the  Future,  an  audience 
of  about  60  members  of  Congress,  their 
spouses  and  aides  listened  with  obvious  in- 
terest as  the  tall,  silver-haired  Schumacher 
peppered  them  with  Ideas  on  everything 
from  brlckmaklng  in  Nigeria  to  bakeries  In 
Canada. 

The  thrust  of  his  argument  is  that  our 
economies  and  the  technologies  they  offer  are 
almost  Invariably  geared  to  giant-scale  en- 
deavors that  promote  even  more  giantness, 
are  Increasingly  energy-Inefficient  and  often 
do  not  provide  what  the  people — especially 
the  poorest  people — ^really  want. 

"It  costs  as  much  now  to  ship  a  brick  200 
miles  as  It  does  to  make  it."  he  said.  Yet 
Schumacher  said  Britain's  brickmakers,  with 
their  works  concentrated  in  Bedfordshire, 
were  "appalled"  when  he  suggested  that  they 
set  up  mlnl-brickworks  around  the  country, 
saving  in  transportation  costs  and  dispers- 
ing Jobs. 

Population  dispersal,  localism  and  self- 
sufficiency  are  key  tenets  of  his  philosophy — 
a  philosophy  that  he  told  Charles  Rose,  D- 
N.C.,  and  leader  of  the  study  group,  he  felt 
Carter  would  tend  to  appreciate,  although  he 
said  he  "hadn't  a  clue"  as  to  what  direction 
their  talk  today  would  take. 

Farm-equipment  makers  are  designing 
(80,000,  air-conditioned  tractors  for  the 
1980s  and  1990s,  he  told  the  attentive  con- 
gressmen, while  no  attention  Is  being  given 
to  designing  equipment  that  wo\ild  be  both 
affordable  and  more  efficient  for  the  small 
farmer. 

"You  see,"  he  added,  "how  technology  Is 
moving  away  from  the  people." 

In  seeking  relatively  inexpensive  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  in  North  Pakistan,  some- 
thing to  take  advantage  of  the  area's  small 
streams,  Schumacher  discovered  that  the  last 
small-scale  turbine  had  been  designed  In 
England  in  1902.  Technology  had  long  ago 
moved  on  to  provide  far  bigger,  more  expen- 
sive solutions. 

In  his  brief  talk  and  his  response  to  ques- 
tions from  the  congressmen,  Schvimacher 
made  the  following  observations: 

"In  half  the  country  (the  United  States), 
people  are  really  worried  about  water." 

"There  Is  In  the  country  so  much  readiness 
for  voluntary  efforts.  You  need  direct  human 
contact  In  programs  like  welfare.  TTie  govern- 
ment is  good  at  collecting  money  but  not  at 
spending  it." 

Academics  tend  to  view  urbanization  as  a 
good  force,  yet  themselves  have  not  ade- 
quately treated  it  as  a  question.  "Millions  feel 
trapped  in  cities."  Only  West  Germany,  with 
its  12  "high-culture"  cities,  has  had  "a  proper 
pattern  of  settlement." 

Decaying  urban  neighborhoods  should  be 
reconstructed  by  the  residents  themselves, 
adapting  an  idea  from  developing  nations 
that  have  discovered  that  "development"  en- 
riched outside.  International  construction 
firms. 

"The  poor  people  in  rich  countries  pay  to 
the  rich  in  poor  countries."  Foreign  assist- 
ance should  be  "about  poverty — not  develop- 
ment, but  poverty." 

"I  notice  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  (to- 
ward the  'small  is  beautifvil'  concept)  with 
the  managers  of  the  big  companies.  There  Is 
very  little,  as  yet,  active  imagination.  Market 
forces  have  no  imagination." 

Schumacher  referred  several  times  to  the 
federal  government's  (3  million  National 
Center  for  Appropriate  Technologies  In  Butte. 
Mont.,  but  told  the  group  he  felt  the  role  of 
the  government  should  be  to  give  the  move- 
ment "a  fair  wind,  to  show  Interest.  .  .  . 

"A  little  money  channeled  this  way 
Wouldn't  hurt.  But  I  wouldn't  want  to  see 
this  bureaucratized." 

One  of  few  questions  for  which  he  did  not 
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have  a  ready  answer  was  that  of  Albert  H. 
Qule,  R-Minn.,  as  to  how  his  ideas  could  im- 
prove education. 

But  soon  he  was  talking  admiringly  of  the 
mix  of  work  and  learning  in  China.  "Work 
has  to  be  brought  back  mto  the  school."  He 
spoke  disparagingly  of  excessively  book- 
oriented  education,  of  huge  consolidated 
schools,  and  suggested  that  children  and 
teachers  could  be  making  their  own  furni- 
ture, growing  their  own  food. 


A   SENSIBLE   NATIONAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  asked  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program 
for  regulating  dredging  and  filling  ac- 
tivities in  the  Nation's  waterways  and 
wetlands. 

At  present,  the  corps  has  the  author- 
ity, under  section  404  of  the  1972  Clean 
Water  Act,  to  regulate  by  permit  dredg- 
ing and  filling  operations  in  all  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Under  legislation 
(H.R.  3199)  marked  up  la-st  week  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  corps' 
section  404  authority  would  be  limited 
to  commercially  navigable  waters,  adja- 
cent swamps  and  wetland  areas,  and 
coastal  wetlands.  This  new  provision 
would  exclude  98  percent  of  stream  miles 
and  80  percent  of  swamps  and  marshes 
from  Federal  protection. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  bill  is 
expected  to  reach  the  House  floor  next 
week. 

Because  of  the  controversy  surroimd- 
ing  the  committee's  proposed  cutback  in 
the  section  404  program,  the  Environ- 
mental Study  Conference  earlier  this 
week  .sponsored  a  briefing  for  congres- 
sional «taff  on  the  corps'  program.  Ap- 
pearing at  the  ESC  briefing  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agencies  and  groups 
that  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  404 
issue.  I  am  including  for  the  Record 
copies  of  information  distributed  at  the 
briefing  by  the  corps,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Coimcil. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  in  their  consideration  of 
the  section  404  controversy: 
Joint  Statement  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

AND    Environmental    Protection    Agency 

ON  Section  404 

A  number  of  concerns  about  the  Section 
404  program  have  been  expressed.  Some  can 
be  corrected  by  legislation.  Others  have  lit- 
tle foundation,  or  are  being  handled  admin- 
istratively. These  concerns  are  as  follows; 

A.  Scope  of  Jurisdiction:  The  major  ex- 
pression of  opp>osition  to  Section  404  has 
focused  on  the  extent  of  waters  that  are  sub- 
ject to  its  protection.  Opponents  argue  that 
the  program  should  be  limited  to  the  com- 
mercially navigable  and  coastal  waters  that 
have  been  traditionally  regulated  by  the 
Corps,  leaving  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
maining lakes,  rivers,  streams  and  most  of 
the  wetlands  to  the  States.  They  assert  that 
the  Corps  lacks  expertise  to  delineate  and 
regulate  these  additional  waters  and  that  its 
resources  will  be  stretched  to  such  an  extent 
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that  it  will  be  unable  to  devote  its  attention 
to  that  narrow  category  of  waters  that  the 
Federal  government  has  always  protected  for 
navigation.  On  June  16.  1976,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  amendments  to  the 
Water  Act  (the  Wright  Amendment)  which 
would  have  limited  the  Corps  Jurisdiction  to 
commercially  navigable  and  coastal  waters 
plus  their  adjacent  wetlands.  However,  the 
Senate  refused  to  concur  In  this  approach, 
opting  Instead  for  amendments  that  would 
have  retained  the  broad  Federal  Jurisdiction. 
Defense  of  the  broad  Federal  Jurisdiction 
under  Section  404  includes  the  following 
points: 

(1)  Pollution  that  impacts  many  forms  of 
commerce  Is  not  confined  to  commercially 
navigable  and  coastal  waters.  Regulation  of 
all  waters  is  required  to  address  pollution  at 
its  source. 

(2)  Even  the  protection  of  navigation  re- 
quires Jurisdiction  over  the  tributaries  and 
wetlands  that  connect  to  our  highways  of 
water  borne  commerce. 

(3)  A  roll  back  in  Section  404  Jurisdiction 
will  establish  a  precedent  for  similar  coverage 
of  the  Water  Act's  industrial/municipal  per- 
mit program  even  though  industries  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  accepted  this  Jurisdiction 
and  are  well  underway  to  achieve  the  effluent 
limitations  imposed  in  their  permits. 

(4)  Most  States  and  previous  Federal  pro- 
grams have  failed  to  adequately  regulate 
aquatic  resources  as  evidenced  by  the  loss 
of  over  60  million  acres  of  wetlands  since 
the  nation's  formation,  with  a  six  million 
acre  'loss  occurring  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

(6)  There  is  a  Federal  Interest  in  protect- 
ing all  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
storing and  maintaining  their  biological, 
physical  and  chemical  Integrity.  The  failure 
of  one  State  to  adequately  regulate  its 
aquatic  resources  will  adversely  affect  the 
resources  of  other  States  and  the  commerce, 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

(6)  The  Corps  has  taken  administrative 
steps  to  handle  these  additional  waters. 
These  include: 

The  authorization  in  its  regulation  of  dis- 
charges that  occur  in  smaller  waters  (where 
flow  is  less  than  5  cfs),  provided  certain  na- 
tionwide conditions  are  met  to  protect  water 
quality. 

The  use  of  areawide  general  permits  with 
appropriate  conditions  that  authorize  cate- 
gories of  discharges  In  certain  designated 
waters  provided  those  discharges  cause  mi- 
nor individual  and  cumulative  environ- 
mental impact. 

The  examination  with  EPA  of  various 
methodologies  that  can  be  used  to  more  pre- 
cisely   delineate    Jurisdiction. 

B.  Scope  of  Review:  Critics  of  the  Section 
404  program  argue  that  the  scope  of  review 
of  a  permit  application  includes  non  water 
quality  related  concerns  such  as  wetlands 
preservation,  protection  of  cosistal  area.s,  and 
endangered  species.  These  concerns  are,  how- 
ever, part  of  the  aquatic  system  and  are 
interrelated  with  its  chemical,  physical  and 
biological  Integrity. 

The  permit  program  serves  to  focus  and 
resolve  conflicting  national  concerns  em- 
bodied in  several  Federal  Statutes,  such  as 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  the  Fish  Sc  WUd- 
llfe  Coordination  Act,  and  the  Federal  Water 
Act,  each  of  which  requires  evaluation  of 
particular  aspects  of  the  environment  during 
the  review  of  any  Federal  permit  application. 

O.  Dvplication  of  Effort:  The  Corps  regula- 
tions recognize  that  other  State  and/or  local 
permits  or  certifications  may  be  required 
for  discharges  of  dredged  or  fill  material. 
Provision  Is  made  In  Its  regulation  for  Joint 
Corps-state-local  processing  of  application* 
or  certifications,  including  Joint  public  no- 
tices, public  hearings,  and  environmental 
Impact  statements.  For  non-federal  projects, 
no  Section  404  permit  is  Issued  if  a  State  or 
local  permit  is  denied. 
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A  recent,  yet  uncompleted, 
Ing   State   prograniB   reveals 
States  have  permit  programi 
Section  404.  Section  404  has 
In  the  remaining  States,  In 
and  three  States  (Colorado, 
Illinois)   have  asked  the 
In  projects  within  those  Statis 
the  State  has  indicated  that 
quate  controls  to  properly  revfew 
and  to  require  it  to  protect  „ 
from  unnecessary  degradation 

D.  Activities  Covered:  Sevefal 
have  been  utilized 
late  Section  404  activities.  Ii    _. 
because    of    mlsunderstandli  tgs 
during  the  early  stages  of  t 
Corps  regulation  speclflcally 
ties  that  do  not  involve 
or  fill  material. 

The  present  regulation 
lowing  provisions  with  respec 
ties  to  be  regulated  or  exclud  id 

Plowing,  seeding,  harvestinf 
Ing  are  specifically  excluded  si 
ing,  forestry,  and  ranching  a 
Involve  discharges  of  dredged 
(Some  activities  associated  w 
as  road  building  or  levee 
involve  discharges  that  can  hjive 
ous  effect  on  water  quality  u 
properly.) 

Maintenance,  Including 
structlon,  of  fills,  such  as  roa^s, 
and  stock  ponds,  levees 
waters,  are  speclflcally  excluded 
fills  have  already  altered  the 
and  their  maintenance  is 
further  alteration. 

Bulkheads  and  fills  for  ,     , 
less  than  500  feet  In  length 
by  the  regulation,  subject  to 
conditions. 

The  Corps  has  prepared  a 
regulation  that  is  planned 
in  the  Immediate  future.  Thi 
already  been  coordinated  wltl 
Federal  agencies,  and.  in  addiilon 
at  ing  the  above,  would 
lowing: 

Authorize  through  the  re 
charges  of  dredged  or  fill  mateAal 
and    Impoundments    (e.g.,    mo  it 
farm  ponds)    with  an  average 
than  5  cfs,  and  In  natural 
10  acres,  subject  to  certain 
tions  to  protect  water  quality 

Authorize  through  the  rei 
structlon  of  roads  involving 
than   100  cubic   yards  of  ._ 
to  certain  conditions  such  as 
of  culverts  to  avoid  the 
circulation.  According  to  estUntttes 
forestry  industry,  this  would  ^^. 
Individual  permit  requirement 
percent  of  the  forest  roads 
harvest  trees. 
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E.  Variations  in  field 

Corps  has  decentralized  the 
gram   by   assigning   its 
the  37  District  Offices  and  11  D 
located  throughout  the  Countrj 
trallzatlon  allows  response  to 
di  tions  of  each  area  and 
partnership  of  review  to  exist 
Corps  and  appropriate  State 
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practices  Involving  discharges  of  dredged  or 
fill  material.  The  Corps  and  EPA  have  urged 
other  Federal  agencies  to  assume  similar 
Initiatives  with  respect  to  their  constituents' 
Interests,  and  to  work  with  It  In  eliminating 
misunderstandings  about  the  program. 

P.  General  Permits:  To  relieve  potential 
overregulation,  the  Corps  Implemented  a 
general  permit  program  In  its  regulation  to 
authorize  discharges  that  are  minor  In  nature 
and  that  cause  Insignificant  environmental 
Impacts,  Individually  and  cumulatively.  As 
of  January  28,  1977,  66  general  permits  had 
been  Issued  and  93  more  In  various  stages 
of  processing.  These  general  permits  Include 
the  following  activities:  roadway  fills,  log- 
ging roads,  small  Impoundments,  property 
and  shore  protection,  and  submarine  utility 
lines. 

Some  have  Indicated  that  general  permits 
are  a  good  Idea,  but  may  not  be  legal.  Each 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  Section  404 
has  affirmed  the  Corps'  use  of  general  per- 
mits. The  legality  of  the  general  permit  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  sustainable  without  legis- 
lation for  two  reasons.  First,  Congress  spe- 
cifically referred  to  "general  permits"  in  the 
legislative  history  to  Section  404.  Second,  a 
Federal  Court  has  already  held  with  respect 
to  the  industrial/municipal  permit  program 
administered  by  EPA  under  the  same  Act 
that  It  has  "wide  latitude  to  rank  categories 
and  sub-categories  of  point  sources  of  dif- 
ferent importance  and  treat  them  differently 
within  a  permit  program  .  .  .  (and)  sub- 
stantial discretion  to  use  administrative  de- 
vices, such  as  area  permits  to  make  EPA's 
burden  more  manageable".  NRDC.  v.  Train, 

;  Supp.  ,  7  ERC  1831   (D.D.C.,  1975). 

The  general  permit  program  is  new.  Some 
initial  confusion  can  be  anticipated.  The 
Corps  Is  sensitive  to  this  situation  and  has 
disseminated  periodically  detailed  guidance 
on  the  program,  Including  a  monthly  sum- 
mary and  critijjue  of  each  general  permit 
that  Is  Issued. 

Statement  on  H.R.  3199  by  the  Clean  Water 
Campaign,    a    Coalition    of    21    Environ- 
mental Organizations 
H.R.    3199,    a   bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Water     Pollution      Control      Act      of      1972 
(FWPCA),     contains     several     controversial 
sections  which  environmentalists  vigorously 
oppose,  as  well  as  an  authorlztion  for  fund- 
ing   the    construction    of   sewage    treatment 
plants.  The  Clean  Water  Campaign  supports 
funding  for  sewage  treatment  plants  but  op- 
poses H.R.  3199  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Deliberations  over  H.R.  3199  are  hold- 
ing up  final  passage  of  the  Jobs  Bill,  H.R.  11. 
The  House  Public  Works  Committee  has 
postponed  conference  on  the  Jobs  Bill  until 
after  it  takes  action  on  H.R.  3199.  In  effect, 
thousands  of  Jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  are 
being  held  hostage  by  the  Committee  to 
controversial,  non-urgent  amendments  to 
the  FWPCA. 

(2)  Deliberations  over  H.R.  3199  are  hold- 
ing up  additional  funding  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Although  H.R.  3199  would  au- 
thorize additional  funding  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  the  authorization  is  saddled 
with  other  controversial  amendments  to 
FWPCA.  These  controversial  amendments 
have  prevented  passage  of  an  authorization 
for  Xhe  past  two  years  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  According  to  estimates  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  State  and  Interstate  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administrators,*  approximately 
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36  states  win  run  out  of  federal  money  for 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
by  the  end  of  summer  1977.  Pollution  clean- 
up and  up  to  500,000  Jobs  are  affected  by  this 
delay.  Funding  for  sewage  treatment  plants 
can  be  added  to  the  final  Jobs  Bills,  as  was 
done  in  the  Senate  version,  S.  427. 

(3)  Section  16  of  H.R.  3199  would  weaken 
protection  of  vital  wetlands  and  open  a  loop- 
hole which  would  allow  the  disposal  of 
toxic  materials  In  waterways  with  Impunity. 
Wetlands  are  the  spawning  ground  and 
nursery  for  fish  and  wUdlife,  natural  water 
purifiers,  and  a  means  of  natural  flood  con- 
trol. By  cutting  back  federal  Jurisdiction 
under  Section  404  of  FWPCA  to  approxi- 
mately 2'^c  of  stream  miles  and  20 To  of  wet- 
lands areas,  Section  16  will  Jeopardize  the 
attainment  of  clean  water  and  a  healthy 
environment. 

(4)  Section  13  of  H.R.  3199  would  extend 
FWPCA's  1977  requirements  for  Industrial 
sources,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for  two 
years.  This  extension  Is  unnecessary,  overly 
broad,  and  will  penalize  those  dischargers 
which  spent  the  money  necessary  to  com- 
ply. In  addition,  this  section  would  allow 
an  overly  broad  extension  of  FWPCA 's  1977 
deadline  for  industries  which  Intend  to  tie 
Into  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants.  Al- 
though some  flexibility  is  necessary  In  deal- 
ing with  Industries  which  do  Intend  to  tie 
in.  the  exemption  In  H.R.  3199  Is  too  broad. 

(5)  Section  12  of  H.R.  3199  would  allow 
the  delegation  of  EPA's  authority  to  fund 
sewage  treatment  plants  to  the  states  with- 
out sufficient  environmental  and  fiscal  safe- 
guards. It  would  also  remove  EPA  oversight 
of  state  priority  lists.  In  effect.  Section  12 
creates  a  block  grant  program  which  would 
weaken  the  construction  grants  program  and 
lead  to  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

(6)  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  controversial  Issues  under 
FWPCA  later  this  year.  Other  than  the  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  there  are  no  Issues  in  H.R.  3199 
which  are  so  urgent  that  they  have  to  be  ex- 
amined Immediately  rather  than  later  this 
year  In  the  context  of  a  major  review  of 
FWPCA. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  may 
seek  a  rule  to  attach  H.R.  3199  to  the  Jobs 
Bill,  H.R.  11.  H.R.  3199  may  then  be  taken 
to  the  House  floor  the  week  of  April  4.  The 
Clean  Water  Campaign  urges  the  following 
action : 

(1)  Oppose  attachment  of  H.R.  3199  to 
H.R.    11. 

(2)  Oppose  passage  of  H.R.  3199  and  de- 
mand immediate  conference  on  the  Jobs  Bill. 
H.R.  11.  Support  provision  of  funding  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  in  the  Jobs  Bill, 

(3)  If  action  is  to  be  taken  on  H.R.  3199. 
support  amendments  to  it  which  will  alle- 
viate controversy  and  better  protect  the  en- 
vironment. Congressman  Edgar  has  drafted 
an  amendment  to  Section  16  which  would 
amend  Section  404  of  FWPCA.  This  amend- 
ment is  well-drafted,  would  alleviate  much  of 
the  controversy  surrounding  Section  404. 
and  has  the  support  of  environmentalists  in 
the  House  deliberations  Other  amendments 
to  Section  12  and  13  may  also  be  introduced. 


PROVISIONS      OP     THE      ELECTRIC 
UTILITY  ACT  OP  1977 
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•  States  which  will  run  out  of  funding  in- 
clude: Alabama.  Alaska.  Arkansas.  California. 
Colorado.  Florida.  Georgia.  Guam.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Maine. 
Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah.  Ver- 
mont, Virginia.  Wa.shlngton,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  5841,  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  production 
and  use  of  electric  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
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the  following  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  this  bill: 

SVMMART  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TRIC UTiLrrY  Act  of  1977 
The  purposes  of  the  Electric  Utility  Act 
of  1977  are  (1)  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
generation  and  transmission  of  electric  pow- 
er through  encouragement  of  competition, 
through  Incentives  for  efficiency  and  through 
prescription  of  reliability  standards;  (2)  to 
establish  a  regional  planning  mechanism  for 
new  facilities;  (3)  to  Insure  that  electric 
utility  rates  are  designed  to  minimize  energy 
consumption  and  the  need  for  new  generat- 
ing capacity,  and  to  provide  for  reasonable 
rates  to  electric  consumers;  and  (4)  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  consumer  representation  In 
regulatory  proceedings  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  State  regu- 
latory authorities. 

■HTLE     I— IMPROVING     EFFICIENCY     OF, 

AND     PRESERVING     COMPETI'nON     IN, 

GENERATION,   AND   TRANS^aSS10N   OP 

ELECTRICITY 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  empow- 
ered to  establish  centrally  dispatched  power 
pools  the  membership  of  which  Is  available 
to  all  electric  utilities — private,  public,  co- 
operative— within  a  region  and  to  order,  when 
needed,  exchanges  of  energy,  interconnection, 
wheeling,  and  other  transmission  services  be- 
tween utilities.  Wholesalers  of  electric  energy 
are  required  to  report  anticipated  shortages 
to  their  wliolesale  customers  and  the  effects 
of  such  shortages  are  to  be  distributed 
equitably. 

The  FPC,  on  Its  own  Initiative,  can  sus- 
pend rate  increases  or  order  interim  rates 
into  effect  after  preliminary  hearings.  No 
more  than  one  interim  rate  may  be  In  effect 
at  any  time  except  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cvimstances.  Automatic  adjustment  clauses 
in  wholesale  rates  are  prohibited  unless 
they  result  from  an  evidentiary  hearing 
which  Is  held  at  least  once  every  four  years 
and  unless  the  clause  is  reviewed  every  two 
years  to  Insure  maximum  economies  in  op- 
erations and  purchases.  Wholesale  buyers 
may  audit  records  of  their  suppliers  to  In- 
sure compliance  with  schedules. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended  to  al- 
low the  FPC,  on  Its  own  Initiative,  to  order 
the  cessation  of  any  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. The  construction  of  a  bulk  power 
facility  (one  v^ith  a  generating  capacity 
greater  than  200  megawatts)  can  be  sub- 
ject to  an  anticompetitive  review  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  final  permission  of  the 
FPC. 

In  order  to  improve  the  reliability  of  the 
supply  of  electric  energy,  the  PT»C  is  ordered 
to,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  prescribe  rules  with  regard 
to  such  reliability.  Likewise  vrtthin  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
FPC  Is  ordered  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
encouragement  of  cogeneration. 

Finally  the  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended 
to  further  restrict  Interlocking  directorates 
of  electric  utilities. 

TITLE  II— COORDINATION  OP  PLANNING 
OF  BULK  POWER  FACILITIES 
Title  II  requires  all  utilities  regardless  of 
ownership  to  prepare  annual  long-range 
plans  specifying  their  future  bulk  power 
facilities.  The  FPC  is  ordered  to  establish 
planning  areas  serving  all  or  part  of  one  or 
more  States  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
the  planning  of  bulk  power  facilities.  A  plan- 
ning area  and  this  council  shaU  report  an- 
nually to  the  FPC  on  the  status  of  bulk 
power  facility  plans  within  its  boundaries. 

TITLE  in— IMPROVING  EFFICIENCY  OF 
USE  OF  ELECTRICITY 
Title  ni  applies  to  electric  utilities  whose 
sales  of  electric  energy  for  purposes  other 
than  resale  exceed  200  nUllion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  a  calendar  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

utilities  are  required  to  set  rates  based 
on  cost  of  service  (with  the  exception  that 
"lifeline"  rates  are  permitted)  and  institute 
time  of  day  rates  to  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial consumers  and  to  residential  con- 
sumers if  reasonable  metering  costs  are  paid 
by  the  residential  consumer.  Utilities  are  re- 
quired to  provide  rate  information  to  con- 
sumers In  a  timely  and  clear  manner  and 
are  prohibited  from  charging  consumers  for 
certain  types  of  advertising. 

State  regulated  utilities  may  not  raise  thetr 
rates  unless  it  Is  done  through  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  or  through  an  automatic 
adjustment  clause.  Such  a  clause  must  be 
established  in  an  evidentiary  hearing  at 
least  once  every  four  years  and  reviewed 
every  two  years  to  insure  maximum  econo- 
mies in  operatiorxs  and  purchases.  The  re- 
viewing authority  may  audit  the  records  of 
the  utilities  to  insure  compliance. 

Electric  utilities  are  required  to  gather 
certain  data  to  determine  the  cost  of  service. 
Utilities  shall  implement  load  management 
tecimiqxies  If  they  are  practicable  and  cost- 
effective. 

Utilities  may  not  increase  rates  unless  they 
meet  all  of  the  required  provisions  of  Title 
III.  State  regulatory  agencies  must  declare 
to  the  FPC  an  assumption  of  authority  to 
determine  compliance  of  State  regiilated 
utilities.  Absent  such  a  declaration,  and 
until  one  is  made,  the  FPC  stiall  determine 
compliance.  State  regulatory  agencies  are  in- 
structed to  arrive  at  methods  for  determin- 
ing cost  of  service  and  to  consider  imple- 
mentation of  load  management  technique,*. 

Participation  of  consumers  and  State  agen- 
cies In  ratemaking  decisions  is  authorized 
and  financial  compensation  by  the  utility  for 
expenses  of  certain  participants  is  required 
if  the  consumer  should  prevail. 
TITLE   IV— CONSUMER   REPRESENTATION 

AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  AGENCIES 

The  Federal  Energy  Administrator  can 
make  grants  to  State  rt-gulatory  agencies  for 
the  improvement  of  staff  support  and  for 
the  development  of  rate  reform  Initiatives. 
Further  g^nts  are  provided  for  consumer 
participation.  The  office  is  also  req-alred  to 
aid  State  regulatory  agencies  in  technical 
areas  such  as  load  management  and  cost  of 
service  determinations. 

An  Office  of  Public  Counsel  is  established 
to  aid  consumers  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  adequately  represented  in  hearings  before 
the  FPC  and  to  participate  in  other  matters 
before  other  Federal  agencies  when  their 
activities  significantly  affect  utility  matters. 
The  office  can  also  provide  compensation  to 
intervenors  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  neces- 
sary ccsts  of  intervention. 


H.R.  4250— A  DANGEROUS  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23  the  House  defeated  H.R.  4250, 
common  situs  picketing  legislation,  on  a 
vote  for  205  in  favor  to  217  opposed.  Tills 
bill  would  have  legalized  secondary  boy- 
cotts in  the  construction  industry. 

Although  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
said  it  was  designed  to  provide  equal 
treatment  for  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers, in  actuality  it  went  far  beyond  that. 
It  would  have  extended  to  construction 
unions  strike  and  picketing  rights  not 
enjoyed  by  other  unions. 
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This  point  is  forcefully  brought  out  in 
a  newsletter  prepared  by  Peter  A.  Cock- 
shaw,  editor  and  publisher  of  Cockshaw's 
Construction  Labor  News  and  Opinion. 
Following  is  Cockshaw's  March  issue  of 
Construction  Labor  News  and  Opinion: 

Situs  Picketing  1977 :  A  Different — And 
More  Dangerous — Bill 

New  situs  picketing  bill  gives  unions  far 
more  power  and  creates  many  unforeseen 
hazards  for  contractors. 

The  new  siius  picketing  bill  is  being  sold 
by  labor  and  its  Congressional  allies  as  one 
which  merely  gives  construction  unions 
equal  treatment  and  simplifies  or  clarifies 
earlier  versions.  Nothing  could  be  more  er- 
roneous, however.  The  bill  is  actually  a  PR 
smokescreen  for  legislation  that  dangerously 
extends  the  power  of  unions  while  It  para- 
lyzes the  employer  through  many  unforeseen 
hazards  and  pitfalls. 

H.R.  3500  (Senate  bill  is  S.  924)  has  little 
to  do  with  equal  treatment.  Instead,  it  grants 
uncontrolled  strike  and  picketing  privileges 
to  construction  unions.  It  gives  them  pov.ers 
far  beyond  any  held  by  industrial  unions  and 
beyond  any  even  contemplated  during  Con- 
gress' last  go  at  situs  picketing  legislation 
The  new  bill,  in  fact,  is  a  carefully  con- 
ceived— and  well  concealed — attempt  to  (1) 
force  ah  American  construction  employees  to 
become  dues-paying  members  of  AFL-CIO 
unions  whether  they  want  such  representa- 
tion and  whether  they  work  in  states  with 
rlght-to-work  laws  (vis-a-vis  top-down  or- 
ganization), (2)  require  that  American  em- 
ployers aid  such  unions  in  completing  such 
membership,  and  (3)  force  the  entire  con- 
struction industry  to  support  the  economic 
and  political  goals  of  the  Building  &.  Con- 
struction Trades  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

This  picture  of  1977's  situs  picketing  bill 
is  not  drawn  by  a  man  given  to  overstate- 
ment or  carelessness.  It  Is  from  one  of  the 
most  respected  labor  lawyers  in  the  busi- 
ness— Peter  G.  Nash,  partner  in  the  prestigi- 
ous firm  of  Vedder,  Price.  Kaufman,  Kamm- 
holz  &  Day.  Nash  Is  a  labor  expert  who  earlier 
distinguished  himself  as  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Reiatlons  Board.  In  an 
exclusive  interview  with  CLN  +  O,  he  ana- 
lyzed and  recapped  the  most  treacherous  pro- 
v"isos  set  forth  in  the  newest  version  of  situs 
legislation. 

DEMOLISHING  THE  "EQUAt  TREATMENT"  THEORY 

"Labor's  'equal  treatment'  claim  is  noth- 
ing but  a  ploy  to  confuse  the  public  and 
Congress,"  Nash  points  out.  "The  sooner 
management  clears  away  this  smokescreen, 
the  better."  Any  legislation  intended  to  pro- 
vide equal  treatment  for  construction  vmions 
simply  repeals  the  special  construction  ex- 
ception in  Section  8(e)  and  amends  Section 
8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  Taft-Hartley.  This  would  only 
permit  a  union  having  a  legitimate  dispute 
with  a  general  contractor  to  picket  not  only 
that  general  but  all  his  construction  svibcon- 
tractors  at  a  common  site. 

"Such  a  proposal  would  provide  equal 
treatment  and.  whether  good  or  bad  legis- 
lation, it  is  difficult  to  object  to  politically." 
Nash  explains.  'Because  equality  has  been 
the  announced  intention  of  common  situs 
picketing  legislation  for  years,  it  isn't  sur- 
prising that  every  President  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  since  Eisenhower  has  endorsed  the  con- 
cept and  President  Carter  has  committed 
hinvself  to  sign  such  a  bill." 

The  bill  now  in  Congress,  however,  starts 
off  by  granting  unions  more-than-equal 
picketing  and  striking  powers.  It  uses  this 
as  its  foundation  and  then  builds  and  builds 
and  builds  from  there. 

THE  THREE  BASIC  INGREDIENTS  OF  HJt.  3900 

The  latest  situs  bill  has  three  main  ingre- 
dients to  trigger  its  biggest  guns  against  an 
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employer.  First  off,  the  bas 
be  with  a  proper  primary 
mary  must  be  "any  or  seve 
are   In  the  construction 
are  .  .  .  engaged  as  Joint 
relationship  of  contractors 
tors  In  such  construction 
To  clarify,  the  primary 
structlon,  must  b«  a  con 
tractor,  must  be  at  the  slt( 
engaged   In   construction   at 
cleaj-ly   covers   all   construct 
and  subs  and  makes  no 
them  (as  there  Is  In  Industrie  I 

The  definition  also  covers 
facturlng  plants,   departmen 
leum  companies,  as  well  as 
tected  governmental  bodies  ( 
cities,  states,  federal 
lines  railroads,  farms,  etc 
act  as  their  own  general. 
Therefore,  wherever  a 
general  contractor  In  bulldlni 
It  Is  "In  construction"  as  a 
tor."  "at  the  site"  and  engage  I 
tion  work  at  the  site."  So  evei 
proper  primaries  to  trigger 
entire  site. 

In   making  an   exception, 
prohibit  picketing  "directed 
Is  not  engaged  primarily  in 
industry,  who.  through  indlv 
employed  by  that  person  and 
a  labor  organization,  Is  install 
products  produced  by  that 
construction  work   at   a  faci 
that  person." 

This  proviso  apoarently  ainls 
structlon  unions  from  raiding 
with  the  work  of  union 
Note:  Industrial  facilities  are 
if  they  have  employees  doing 
tion  work,  only  If  they  are 
only  If  they  work  full-time. 

PICKETABLE    OR    STRIKABLE 

The  second  Ingredient  Is  to 
plcketable  or  strlkable  seconds  r 
seems   to  define  such   a 
person  ...  at  the  site  of 

Under  this  definition,  any 
ployer  Is  a  plcketable  and 
ary  If  construction   work  is 
his  site.  This  holds  true 
requirement  for  the  secondary 
In  the  construction  Itself,  m 
"at   the   sit©   of   construction 
also  hold  true  for  anyone  else 
to  be  "at  the  site,"  such  as 
companies,  sales  representatives 
company  and  the  like. 

Under  the  National  Labor 
each  Is  a  "person"  and  Is  "at 
performing  duties  for  the 
ect  or  for  the  operation  of  the 

THE    KEAL    PERIL    IS    THE    THIRS 

The  bills  third  requirement 
the  most  treacherous — Is  that 
dispute  exists  between   the 
primary,  and   that  the  union 
strike  or  picketing  In  an 

"In    my   opinion,"    warns    a 
"this    Is    an    Illusory 
counts."  First,  nothing  In 
that  the  dispute  have  an 
the   construction   work   itself 
structlon  employees.  Thus  a 
proper  primary  industrial  faclHty 
ger  common  situs  picketing  o 
work  that  happens  to  share  a 
industrial  employer.  Second, 
all  union  unfair  labor  practice 
Section  8(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
ing  site  picketing  activity. 

It  states  that  "nothing  con 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  construed 
any   strike  ...  or   any 
individual  employed  by  any 
...  at  the  site  of  construction 
to  any  person  ...  in   the  cor 
dustry  .      .  engaged      .  .  at  sujh 
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Is  In  striking  contrast  to  the  Conference  Bill 
which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  last 
term,  and  which  began  with  the  words 
"Nothing  contained  In  clause  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  .  .  ." 

Last  term's  version  of  the  bill  exempted 
construction  unions  from  only  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  Taft-Hartley  H.R.  3500, 
on  the  other  hand,  authorizes  picketing  and 
striking  at  a  site  without  regard  for  subsec- 
tion 8(b) — that  portion  of  Taft-Hartley  con- 
taining all  but  two  of  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices that  apply  to  all  other  unions  in  this 
country. 

"Accordingly,"  says  Nash,  "this  bill  author- 
izes a  union  at  a  construction  site  to  strike 
or  picket  In  an  unlawful  manner  and  for  any 
of  the  following  otherwise  unlawful  objec- 
tives": 

In  support  of  a  "take-lt-or-leave-lt"  bar- 
gaining position. 

In  support  of  non-mandatory  bargaining 
demands  (e.g.,  who  the  employer's  bargain- 
ers shall  be.  what  work  the  employer  shall 
or  shall  not  perform,  whether  or  not  an  em- 
ployer may  sell  his  business,  arbitration  of 
the  basic  contract,  benefits  for  retirees,  etc.) . 
To  force  an  employer  to  enter  Into  an  8(e) 
"hot  cargo"  agreement. 

To  require  an  employer  to  Join  an  em- 
ployer organization  and  be  bound  by  any 
pact  negotiated  by  It. 

To  force  an  employer  to  stop  doing  busi- 
ness with  another  (e.g.,  to  dismiss  a  supplier, 
subcontractor,  insurance  company,  bank,  law 
firm,  etc.). 

To  promote  featherbeddlng. 
"Accomplishing  the  above  is  the  real  In- 
tent of  H.R.  3500,"  says  Nash.  "The  1975  Con- 
ference Bill  provided  that  nothing  'shall  be 
construed  to  permit  a  strike  ...  in  further- 
ance of  a  Ifibor  dispute,  unlawful  under  this 
Act."  This  year's  situs  bill  contains  no  such 
proviso." 

Unless  bans  on  strike  or  picketing  activity 
are  described  somewhere  else  In  H.R.  3600,  a 
union  may  picket  the  primary  and  all  second- 
aries at  a  construction  site  for  any  reason 
and  by  any  means.  There  are  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  all  contain  a  hidden  meaning, 
and  some  seek  to  expand  union  strike  and 
picket  rights  rather  than  restrict  them. 

This  year's  situs  legislation  also  omits  the 
"grandfather"  clause  which  was  contained  in 
the  1975  version.  The  bill  becomes  law  90 
days  after  enactment  whereas  H.R.  5900  pro- 
vided an  exemption  up  to  one  year  for  proj- 
ects under  construction  from  time  of  bills 
enactment. 

SITUS    PICKETING    IN    ACTION 

The  full,  deva.statlng  Impact  of  a  situs 
picketing  law  can  Ise  seen  In  several  exam- 
ples. Let's  assume  an  Industrial  employer  has 
expansion  work  being  performed  at  an  exist- 
ing facility,  and  he  is  in  no  way  involved  In 
the  work.  The  union  representing  employees 
of  the  electrical  subcontractor  strikes  and 
pickets  the  entire  construction  site  over  a 
wage  dispute,  and  Includes  within  Its  picket- 
ing the  separate  gates  for  the  Industrial  em- 
ployer's employees. 

Clearly,  any  situs  picketing  law  that  ainxs 
merely  to  provide  equal  treatment  would  re- 
quire the  union  to  confine  Its  picketing  to 
the  subcontractor  with  whom  It  Is  disputing. 
That  picketing  certainly  could  not  be  ex- 
panded to  the  Industrial  gates.  But  under 
H.R.  3500,  both  the  common  construction 
site  picketing  and  the  industrial  gate  picket- 
ing are  legal  because  the  construction  sub- 
contractor Is  an  appropriate  primary  "in 
construction,"  and  the  other  construction 
subcontractors  and  general  are  appropriate 
secondaries  "at  the  site."  In  this  way,  Nash 
says,  H.R.  3600  gives  construction  unions  "far 
more  power  than  any  industrial  unions  now 
have." 

Now  assume  an  Industrial  employer,  to 
avoid  shutdown  of  his  business,  hires  fuU- 
tlme  employees,  puts  them  to  work  on  the 
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construction  site  doing  construction  work 
and  enters  Into  a  contract  with  a  construc- 
tion union  to  represent  them.  No  such 
union-organizing  activity  would  be  required 
of  any  employer  away  from  a  construction 
site  to  avoid  picketing,  but  under  H.R.  3500 
this  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  facility 
and  Its  business.  "The  new  situs  bill  thus 
gives  Industrial  employers  strong  Incentive  to 
hire  full-time  construction  union  employ- 
ees," adds  Nash,  "granting  relief  to  construc- 
tion unions  from  membership  unemploy- 
ment and  permanently  expanding  the 
union's  dues  collections.  This  is  hardly 
'equal  treatment'." 

In  another  example,  assume  that  an  indus- 
trial employer  is  acting  as  his  own  general 
contractor  on  a  construction  addition  to  an 
existing  facility.  The  employer  has  a  wage 
dispute  with  a  union  representing  Its  In- 
dustrial employees,  and  that  union  strikes 
and  pickets  both  the  Industrial  facility  and 
the  gates  for  his  construction  svibcontrac- 
tors. 

Certainly  this  would  not  be  allowed  off  a 
construction  site,  but  H.R.  3500  sanctions  It. 
Indeed.  It  may  go  further  and  allow  the  In- 
dustrial union  to  follow  all  the  subcontrac- 
tors to  their  other  construction  Jobs  and 
picket  those  sites,  to  follow  all  the  contrac- 
tors to  their  Jobs  and  picket  them  as  well. 
Ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseum. 

Also  assume  that  a  union  on  a  construction 
site  pickets  the  general  contractor  to  have  a 
non-union  contractor  removed.  Although  no 
such  activity  by  an  Industrial  union  Is  legal, 
H.R.  3500  not  only  allows  It,  It  permits  the 
picketing  to  spread  to  all  contractors  on  the 
entire  Jobslte.  to  any  Industrial  employer  at 
that  site,  to  all  other  sites  where  the  contrac- 
tors are  working,  to  the  Industrial  employers 
at  those  sites,  and  on  and  on. 

"No  Industrial  union  ever  dreamed  of  such 
power  granted  by  this  'equal  treatment'  leg- 
islation !"  Nash  exclaims. 

SPOILS    CO    TO    THE    "PRIVILECEO"    CLASS 

Stripping  the  situs  picketing  bill  of  Its 
legal  complexities,  we  agree  with  those  who 
claim  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  union  or- 
ganizing device  that  further  elevates  union 
construction  workers  to  a  government-fa- 
vored, privileged  class  and  Imposes  unrea- 
sonable— paralyzing — restraints  on  the  right 
of  employers  to  conduct  business. 

The  privileges  conferred  and  restrictions  . 
Imposed  by  the  legislation  raise  serious  con- 
cern among  all  employers.  If  Congress  passes 
H.R.  3500  and  President  Carter  signs  It.  then 
the  new  Administration  will  have  taken  a 
giant  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  A  big — 
and  harmful — step  backward. 

Peter  A.  Cockshaw. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

P.S.  As  we  go  to  press.  H.R.  3500  has  been 
re-numbered  4250  to  reflect  minor  technical 
changes  and  the  Inserting  of  the  1975  ver- 
sion of  the  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Act.  Neither  the  minor  technical 
changes  nor  the  bargaining  act  soften  the 
Impact  of  the  situs  provisions  discussed 
above. 


TEXAS  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUES 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  FUND 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas  was 


the  first  State  to  establish  the  Texas 
Municipal  League's  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Joint  Insurance  Fund.  This 
unique  plan  went  into  effect  when  the 
Texas  State  Legislature  passed  a  law  re- 
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quiring  political  subdivisions  to  provide 
workmen's  compensation  to  their  em- 
ployees. It  is  a  method  whereby  the  mu- 
nicipalities collectively  self  insure.  The 
fund  charges  its  members  75  percent  of 
the  standard  workers'  compensation  in- 
surance premium,  and  pays  out  divi- 
dends at  the  end  of  the  year  based  on 
each  city's  experience.  This  has  saved 
Texas  cities  a  lot  of  money.  I  want  to 
share  Texas'  experience  with  the  rest  of 
the  Members  by  inserting  the  attached 
article  from  Business  Insurance,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1977: 
Texas     Leads     the     Wat,     MtTNicxPALrriES 

UNITINO  rOR  SELF-lNStniANCE 

(By  Kathryn  Mclntyre  Roberts) 

Chicago. — Municipal  organizations  In 
states  across  the  country  are  establishing 
funds  for  their  members  to  collectively  self- 
Insure  for  workers'  compensation. 

Saving  money  Is  the  Incentive  for  creating 
the  programs.  In  some  states  members  pay 
the  standard  commercial  premiums  Into  the 
fund  but  they  may  receive  rebates  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  others,  the  members  pay  re- 
duced premiums  Into  the  fund  and  can  ex- 
pect dividends  at  the  end  of  the  year  based 
on  their  loss  experience. 

In  some  states  a  search  for  better  loss 
control  services  Is  a  factor  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  collective  self-Insurance  fund  for 
workers'  compensation. 

Although  larger  cities  around  the  country 
have  already  successfully  self-insured  for 
workers'  compensation,  the  emerging  state- 
wide pools  provide  the  money  saving  tech- 
nique to  municipalities  too  small  to  Individ- 
ually self -insure. 

The  Assn.  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Alabama  established  a  self -insurers  fund  for 
workers'  compensation  for  Its  members  last 
October.  The  Alabama  League  of  Munclpall- 
tles  formed  a  corporation  three  months  ago 
to  provide  a  collective  self-insurance  mecha- 
nism for  Its  members. 

The  Michigan  Municipal  League,  the  Maine 
Municipal  Assn.  and  the  Kentucky  Municipal 
League  are  In  the  process  of  organizing  simi- 
lar pools  for  their  members. 

In  Oregon  the  major  Insurance  problem  for 
political  subdivisions  Is  general  liability.  A 
tight  market  and  skyrocketing  premiums  for 
the  Insurance  prompted  the  League  of  Ore- 
gon Cities  to  hire  a  consultant  to  study  the 
situation  and  make  recommendations.  Self- 
Insuring  for  workers'  compensation  Is  now 
also  under  consideration. 

A  model,  or  at  the  very  least  an  Inspira- 
tion, to  these  states  Is  the  Texas  Municipal 
League's  Workmen's  Compensation  Joint  In- 
surance Fund.  The  fund  Is  a  unique  study  In 
municipalities  collectively  self -Insuring  for 
workers'  compensation.  It  was  the  first  broad- 
based  program  In  the  country.  And  the 
league  got  Into  It  on  the  ground  floor  for 
providing  workers'  compensation  to  munic- 
ipal employes  without  waiting  for  Insurance 
companies  to  act. 

BUI  Martin,  assistant  director  of  the  Texas 
Municipal  League  (TML).  outlined  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  fund  for 
Business  Insurance. 

TML  worked  with  Its  state  legislature  in 
drafting  the  1973  law  which  requires  polit- 
ical subdivisions  to  provide  workers  com- 
pensation to  their  employes.  Prior  to  1973, 
municipalities  were  given  the  option  of  pro- 
viding the  benefit  and  not  all  did  so.  By  co- 
operating with  the  legislature,  the  league  was 
able  to  Include  In  the  law  a  leg^l  basis  for 
municipalities  to  collectively  self-lnsvire  the 
new  benefit. 

In  October  1973.  TML  hired  the  Philadel- 
phia consulting  firm  of  Towers.  Perrln.  For- 
ster  &  Crosby  Inc.  for  $20,000.  The  consult- 
ants worked  with  the  TML  sorting  through 
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the  alternatives  and  tiltlmately  drawing  up 
the  specifications  for  the  fund. 

When  workers'  compensation  became 
mandatory  for  larger  cities  in  Texas  on 
July  1,  1974.  the  TML  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Joint  Insurance  Fund  had  130  cities 
enrolled.  Another  100  cities  Joined  the  fund 
In  the  first  year. 

Now  the  fund  has  a  membership  of  almost 
300  with  $14.8  million  In  aggregate  premium 
volume,  a  figure  which  represents  what  It 
would  have  cost  the  cities  to  obtain  com- 
mercial coverage  at  standard  rates.  Im- 
plementation of  the  1973  law  was  graduated 
by  the  size  of  city  budgets,  but  all  cities  must 
provide  workers'  compensation  by  this  July. 

The  fund  charges  Its  members  75%  of  the 
standard  workers'  compensation  Insurance 
premium,  determined  by  Insurance  rating 
procedures.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year 
dividends  are  paid  the  members  based  on 
each  city's  experience. 

The  fund  has  a  service  contract  with  the 
Texas  Employer's  Insurance  Assn.  Under  a 
recently  renegotiated  contract,  the  fund  pays 
the  firm  9.5%  of  the  aggregate  premluna 
volume  to  administer  and  service  the  pro- 
gram. The  firm  handles  claims  and  provides 
safety  engineering  consultation  and  services. 

"The  high  quality  of  service  Texas  Em- 
ployer's provides  Is  the  real  strength  of  our 
fund."    said    Mr.    Martin. 

The  TML's  fund  Is  averaging  a  50%  loss 
ratio.  The  average  loss  ratio  In  the  state  Is 
62  % .  Mr.  Martin  said  the  Improved  loss  ratio 
Is  saving  the  member  municipalities  another 
11%  of  what  they  would  otherwise  pay  for 
the  Insurance.  That  makes  the  savings  to  the 
cities  36%  of  what  It  would  cost  to  com- 
mercially Insure  workers'  compensation. 

Reinsurance  of  the  fund  costs  2.7  percent  ol 
the  aggregate  premium  volume.  The  fund 
has  been  reinsured  against  any  one  loss  ex- 
ceeding $50,000  and  an  aggregate  loss  of  more 
than  68  percent  of  the  standard  premium. 
However,  effective  July  1,  the  fund  Is  Incresis- 
Ing  the  catastrophe  Insurance  to  $100,000 
and  the  stop/loss  to  70  percent.  Mr.  Martin 
said  the  fund  was  forced  to  Increase  the  ca- 
tastrophe risk  "because  there  was  no  way  to 
buy  $50,000  In  today's  market." 

'The  TML's  fund  has  already  undergone  an 
evaluation  by  the  consultants.  The  $10,000 
evaluation,  finished  in  November,  resulted  In 
some  recommendations  for  better  manage- 
ment reports.  The  consultants  also  recom- 
mended the  league  move  Into  self-Insuring 
general  liability  and  fleet  auto  as  soon  as 
possible. 

But  the  fund's  trustees  "want  to  ride  the 
current  success  a  little  longer  before  we  brave 
new  worlds."  according  to  Mr.  Martin.  He 
estimated  It  will  be  "a  couple  of  years"  be- 
fore the  trustees  follow  the  consultants'  ad- 
vice. 

The  TML  has  been  more  than  happy  to 
help  other  state  leagues  organize  self-insur- 
ance funds  for  their  members.  A  thick  packet 
of  Information.  Including  the  by-laws  of  the 
TML's  fund.  Is  sent  to  those  who  request  It. 

"We  know  they  are  plggy-backlng  on  our 
experience.  But  that's  okay.  Someone  bad 
to  blaze  the  way."  said  Mr.  Martin. 

The  state  leagues  profiting  from  TML's  ex- 
perience are  quick  to  admit  It.  Said  O.  H. 
Buddy  Sharpless.  administrator  of  the  Ala- 
bama Assn.  of  County  Commissioners'  Self- 
Insurers  Fund.  "It  would  have  been  a  lot 
more  work  without  Texas  as  a  model.  We 
looked  at  their  by-laws  and  contracts  and 
modeled  ours  substantially  on  theirs." 

After  five  months  In  operation,  the  fund 
now  has  27  members  out  of  67  counties  In 
the  state  and  $350,000  In  premiums.  Mr. 
Sharpless  predicts  there  will  be  40  members 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  county  fund  offers  Its  members  a  15 
percent  discount  on  the  standard  rates  in 
Alabama,  plus  possible  rebates  at  the  end  of 
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the  year  based  on  the  experience  of  the  fund 
and  the  Individual  counties.  Thus  far,  said 
Mr.  Sharpless,  losses  have  "barely  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  claims  fund." 

The  fund  has  a  service  contract  with  Risk 
Management  Service  of  Alabama.  The  firm 
receives  27  percent  of  the  premiums  paid 
Into  the  fund.  Of  that,  16  percent  pays  for 
reinsurance  and  the  other  12  percent  pays 
for  handling  claims  and  loss  control  consul- 
tation. 

The  Alabama  League  of  Cities  has  taken  a 
slightly  different  approach.  Three  months 
ago  It  created  a  separate  corporation  to  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  called  Municipal  Work- 
men's Compensation  Management  Co.  Inc. 

"It's  growing  by  the  day."  said  John  Wat- 
kins,  executive  director  of  the  Alabama  Lea- 
gue. It  now  has  35  members  and  $300,000  In 
premiums.  The  potential  membership  Is  356, 
the  membership  of  the  league.  Mr.  Watklns 
anticipates  a  majority  of  the  league's  mem- 
bers will  participate  In  the  fund. 

The  Municipal  Workmen's  Compensation 
Management  Co.  has  Its  service  contract  with 
Risk  Management  Services  of  Alabama  and 
has  the  same  fee  schedule  as  the  County 
Commissioners'  Fund. 

Mr.  Watklns  said  the  TML's  fund  served 
as  a  model  for  the  corporation.  He  noted, 
however,  that  the  Impetus  In  his  league  came 
from  a  number  of  mayors  who  are  also  busi- 
nessmen. They  had  Joined  association  pools 
to  Insure  their  businesses  and  promoted  the 
Idea  for  municipalities. 

The  Michigan  Municipal  League  Is  now  en- 
rolling members  In  Its  collective  self-Insur- 
ance fund  for  workers'  compensation  and 
hopes  It  win  be  In  operation  on  July  1. 

Eugene  Berrodln.  manager  of  personnel 
and  educational  services  for  the  league,  said 
the  move  vras  prompted  by  "difficulty  In 
securing  any  bids,  escalating  costs  and  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  satisfactory  services." 

The  Michigan  Municipal  League  hopes  to 
Involve  several  hundred  of  Its  470  members. 
Mr.  Berrodln  said  It's  planned  to  charge  the 
participants  the  standard  Michigan  premium 
and  then  rebate  any  unneeded  funds  every 
year. 

He  noted  that  although  some  cities  In  his 
state  have  self-Insured  individually,  they  are 
anxious  to  Join  the  fund  having  found  It 
hard  to  handle  the  paperwork. 

Mr.  Berrodln  stressed  the  difficulty  cities 
have  obtaining  loss  control  services  from 
commercial  Insurers.  He  said  one  city  man- 
ager In  the  state  told  him  he  sees  his  work- 
ers' compensation  Insurance  agent  once  a 
year — when  he's  selling  the  Insurance. 

As  elsewhere,  Michigan  found  TML's 
groundwork  beneficial.  In  addition,  the 
league  hired  Yeager  &  Co.  of  Southfield, 
Mich,  to  assist  them  In  creating  the  program. 
When  the  fund  Is  operating,  the  firm  will 
process  claims  and  provide  safety  engineering 
services.  The  fee  Is  to  be  negotiated  and  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  fund,  said  Mr. 
Berrodln. 

The  Maine  Municipal  Assn.  has  designed 
specifications  for  a  self-Insurance  pool  for 
workers  compensation  based  on  TML's  pro- 
gram, said  Kent  Hotham,  assistant  director 
of  personnel  services  for  the  association. 

Maine  Is  prepared  to  launch  Its  fund  by 
the  target  date  of  April  1.  Self -Insurers  Man- 
agement Corp.  of  Boston,  Mass.  is  research- 
ing rates  and  securing  excess  Insurance. 
The  Management  Corp.  is  doing  the  prelimi- 
nary work  at  no  charge  with  the  agreement 
that  If  the  association  establishes  a  self-in- 
surance program  the  firm  will  be  hired  on  a 
two-year  service  contract  at  12%  of  the 
aggregate  premium  volume. 

Mr.  Hotham  said  the  Maine  municipalities 
began  to  explore  collectively  self-Insuring 
for  workers'  compensation  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  when  their  pooled  policy  was  terminated 
by  Argonaut  Insurance  Co.  Since  then  the 
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municipalities  have  secured 
pensatlon  Insurance  Individual 
There  are  471  members  of  th< 
clpal  Assn.,  but  many  are 
limited  budgets  Mr  Hotbam 
point  be  can't  estimate  what 
will  be  to  the  self-insurers  fund 

The  Kentucky  Municipal 
investigating  self-insuring  for 
pensation    since    October    1976 
summer  of  1976,  rates  for  the 
Jumped  42%   In  Kentucky.  sal< 
executive  director  of  the  league 

In  addition,  the  market  is 
find  many  smaller  communities 
no   local   agents   willing   to  sel 
have  to  go  to  the  state's  ass: 
which  is  20%  to  25  7o  more  than 
commercially,"  said  Mr.  Amyx 

A  12-member  committee  of  cl 
vestlgatlng  collective  self 
420    incorporated    cities    in 
found  TML  "very  helpful,"  he 
minlstrator  of  the  TML's  fund 
with  the  committee  to  discuss 

The  Kentucky  League  1.'; 
its  program  in  late  summer  or 
anticipates  it  will  be  a  Joint 
the  state's  120  counties.  The 
hired  a  consultant  yet,  but 
they  will  "very  probably 
national  consultants"  for  the  Jo 

The    League    of    Oregon 
the  San  Francisco  consulting 
ren,  McVeigh,  Orlffln  & 
the  state's  problem  of  high  cos 
market  for  liability  Insurance, 
ing  firm  was  hired  by  the  leagu  > 
tlon  with  the  Assn.  of  Oregon 
Oregon  School  Board  Assn.  and 
of  Community  Colleges.  The 
tlons  will  share  the  |il8,000  bill 
which   should  be  completed  b] 
April. 

Noel  Klein,  staff  associate  wltji 
said  general  liability  Insurance 
the  state  are   up  3007c    to  500 
are  "only  one  or  two  companies 
policies  now." 

About  700  political 
involved  If  the  consultants 
.self-insurance  pool. 

Although  the  high  cost 
against  false  arrest  and  err  on 
slons,  to  name  a  couple,  drove  U 
nlzatlon  to  hire  a  consultan 
said,  "workers  compensation  haj 
cem  too."  It  will  be  considerec 
now  also. 
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COMMUNIST  ATTACK  ON 
HOLDING  THE  POURTI 
MENT 


HON.  URRY  McDO  iALD 


or    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  March  31, 


Sp  jaker, 


Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr. 

Occupational  Safety  and  H^lth 
OSHA — is  an  attack  on  our 
prise  system  in  general  and 
particular.  A  common  crlmiial 
titled  to  a  Jury  trial,  is  protected 
unreasonable  searches  and 
presumed  innocent  until 
is  provided  an  attorney  at  tabcpayer 
pense  if  he  cannot  afford  onf 
not  be  convicted  on  the  basis 
or  undefined  law.  OSHA  denied 
of  these  constitutional  rights 
men. 

The  degree  to  which  a  political  system 
protects  criminals  but  punislfss  produc- 
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tive  citizens  Is  a  good  measure  of  its 
degeneration  from  freedom  to  collectiv- 
ism. Unfortunately  the  Communists 
seem  to  understand  this  better  than 
many  of  those  who  allegedly  defend  free 
enterprise.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper,  the  Daily 
World,  leveled  an  attack  on  Representa- 
tive George  Hansen  and  an  Idaho  busi- 
nessman for  their  defense  of  a  business- 
man's right  to  fourth  amendment  pro- 
tection from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  A  three-judge  Federal  court  has 
declared  the  inspection  provisions  of 
OSHA  unconstitutional  since  it  failed  to 
require  Government  agents  to  show 
probable  cause  and  obtain  a  search  war- 
rant as  required  by  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. Apparently,  the  idea  of  a  business- 
man retaining  constitutional  rights  is  a 
threat  to  the  Communists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Daily 
World  identifies  the  Idaho  Congressman 
fighting  OSHA  as  Orval  Hansen,  who  has 
not  been  in  Congress  since  1974.  Nothing 
like  collectivist  efficiency. 

The  article,  from  the  March  16  Daily 
World,  follows : 

BntcHrrE,  U^tka's  Suit  Could  Knx  Uses  of 

OSHA 

(By  Frank  Carroll) 

The    latest   attack    on    the    Occupational 

Safety  and  Health  Administration   (OSHA) 

has  taken  the  form  of  a  challenge,  led  by 

rightwlng  Blrchlte  forces  against  the  right 

to  send  inspectors  Into  workplaces  without 

a  search  warrant. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  still  not  ruled 
on  this  question.  Lower  federal  courts  have 
ruled  in  Idaho  and  three  other  states  that 
OSHA  inspectors  must  have  warrants. 

OSHA  experts,  union  activists  and  the  La- 
bor Department  all  agree  that  the  search 
warrant  requirement  would  kill  the  ability 
of  OSHA  to  protect  workers. 

The  suit  in  Idaho  was  brought  by  a  lead- 
ing Birch  Society  member. 

Rep.  Orval  Hansen  (R-Ida.),  rightwlng 
Congressman  and  William  Buckley,  right- 
wing  columnist,  have  Joined  the  attack. 
Buckley,  in  a  recent  column,  singled  out 
OSHA  as  a  prime  target  for  elimination. 

The  U.3.  Supreme  Court  Is  expected  to  rule 
soon  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  "right 
of  entry"  provision  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act.  Meanwhile,  Justice  Wil- 
liam Rehnqulst  ruled  that  Inspectors  can 
continue  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides. 

OSHA  is  being  defended  by  Labor  Secre- 
tary Ray  Marshall  and  by  Ms.  Eula'n  Bing- 
ham, Undersecretary  of  Labor-elect  for 
OSHA. 

Ms.  Bingham,  a  union  supported  scientist, 
will  take  office  in  a  few  days.  Marshall  has 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  get  the  agency 
back  Into  shape  after  years  of  hamstringing 
and  disruption  by  former  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford. 

But  it  will  take  labor  support,  especially 
rank-and-file  support,  and  a  flghtback 
against  the  rlehtwlng  attackers  of  the  agen- 
cy, to  make  OSHA  what  It  should  be — a  de- 
fender of  the  workers'  health  and  lives. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  American  consciousness  for  hu- 


man rights  throughout  the  world,  I  feel 
it  appropriate  that  we  in  Congress  again 
focus  our  attention  on  Lithuania  and  her 
courageous  people's  struggle  against  for- 
eign domination.  February  16,  1977, 
marked  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  yet 
that  joyous  day  was  saddened  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  country  is  not  free. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  body  re- 
garding the  noble  heritage  of  Lithuania. 
My  purpose  here  is  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  that  nation's  free- 
dom, as  well  as  the  freedom  of  all  men. 
The  tremendous  spirit  to  be  free  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  possess  in  spite  of 
despotic  rule  by  the  Soviets  serves  as  a 
model  to  all  oppressed  people  of  the 
world.  Lithuanians  have  kept  alive  the 
struggle  against  suppression  of  their  in- 
dependence and  religious  and  political 
freedoms  and  have  long  been  an  example 
of  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  world  peace. 
We  condemn  Soviet  suppression  of  their 
fundamental  rights.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  refused  to  sanction  tlie 
forcible  occupation  of  Lithuania  and  her 
Baltic  neighbors  and  I  continue  to  ad- 
vocate that  policy. 

The  Lithuanian-American  Council 
and  the  Lithuanian-American  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States  deserve  com- 
mendation for  their  efforts  and  con- 
tinued activity  in  behalf  of  their  brothers 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  to  enjoy  the 
democracy  we  Americans  so  easily  take 
for  granted.  As  we  pause  to  mark  this  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence, 
let  us  recognize  the  contribution  of  the 
more  than  1  million  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  who  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  preservation  of  its  ideals  of 
liberty  and  freedom  and  let  us  not  forget 
those  Lithuanian  people  In  their  home- 
land who  still  struggle  for  the  funda- 
mental liberties  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  commemorating  the  59th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  and  in  remem- 
bering the  subsequent  suppression  and 
human  suffering  which  this  day  also 
marks. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  day  and 
age  for  our  people  and  leaders  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  the  global 
view  of  issues  and  problems,  and  over- 
look in  this  approach  tho  individuals  and 
nations  who  are  the  actors  in  the  global 
arena. 

The  fate  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  Is  a  case  in  point.  If  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  our 
activities  today  in  support  of  this  com- 
mitment are  to  mean  anything,  then  it  is 
important  that  we  stop  and  remember 
the  painful  violations  and  betrayals 
which  we  protest. 
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In  the  Baltic  region,  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  were  brutally  displaced  when 
their  lands  and  homes  were  occupied  by 
the  Russian  Army.  Families  were  sepa- 
rated, and  individuals  forcibly  relocated 
in  different  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  tales  of  horrors  which  multiply 
upon  themselves — of  men  and  women 
deported  to  Siberia  and  made  to  cut 
wood  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  heat  the 
homes  of  soldiers,  with  scant  clothing, 
little  food,  no  shoes:  Those  who  froze 
to  death  were  lucky. 

Today,  we  remember  and  extend  our 
remembrance  to  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States,  with  the  promise  that  we  shall 
never  forget  their  courage  and  their  sor- 
row, and  with  praise  for  their  endurance. 

We  must,  as  we  have  so  often  done 
before,  express  the  hope  that  those  na- 
tions of  the  world  who  continually  vio- 
late human  rights  and  ignore  individual 
freedom  and  initiative,  will  in  the  future 
act  to  prevent  human  tragedies  such  as 
those  experienced  by  the  Baltic  peoples. 


AEROSAT:  THE  NEED  FOR  REE  VAL- 
UATION AND  MAINTENANCE  OP 
INTERNATIONAL    COLLABORA- 

•noN 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  delet- 
ing authorization  for  the  funding  of 
Aerosat,  the  proposed  aeronautical  com- 
munications satellite,  from  H.R.  3965, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy was  mindful  of  the  international 
implications  of  this  program. 

Aerosat  is  truly  an  international  col- 
laborative program  to  apply  space  tech- 
nology to  the  Improvement  of  aeronau- 
tical safety  and  efficiency  in  air  space 
management.  The  United  States  has 
47  percent  with  the  European  Space 
Agency — ESA — possessing  an  equal  share 
and  Canada  6  percent. 

When  Aerosat  was  conceived  during 
the  early  seventies,  growth  projections 
for  air  traffic  particularly  over  the  North 
Atlantic,  were  quite  optimistic.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  hindsight,  the  combi- 
nation of  lags  in  projected  traffic  growth 
together  with  escalation  in  program 
costs.  Indicates  the  wisdom  of  a  full 
review.  Current  cost  projections  for  the 
U.S.  portion  alone  were  $15.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  They  were  planned  to 
equal  $25  million  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding 6  years.  In  addition,  from  a 
budgetary  standpoint,  committing  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  FAA's  R.  &  D. 
budget  totalling  only  $85  million,  seems 
a  misplacement  of  priorities.  Indeed, 
funding  Aerosat  from  the  FAA's  R.  &  D. 
budget  when,  according  to  NASA,  "there 
are  no  technological  imponderables  in- 
volved." appears  inappropriate. 

However,  it  is  important  that  oiu'  for- 
eign partners  in  the  Aerosat  program  do 
not  perceive  our  action  in  any  way,  to 
be  a  lack  of  interest  in  maintaining  such 
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international  cooperation  which  this 
program  truly  represents.  The  ccHnmit- 
tee's  purpose  is  simply  to  reevaluate 
Aerosat  in  concert  with  our  foreign  part- 
ners. It  is  as  much  in  their  interest  as 
ours  to  be  assured  of  both  the  need  and 
the  application  of  the  most  cost-effective 
technology.  We  understand  ESA  par- 
ticipants in  the  Aerosat  progi-am  will  wel- 
come such  reevaluatlon  so  long  as  the 
cooperative  machinery  is  left  in  place. 

The  committee  recommended  author- 
ization of  up  to  $1.5  million  for  full  re- 
view of  Aerosat  and  asked  that  a  new 
plan  be  submitted  for  its  review  prior 
to  the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Aerosat 
Council  on  May  4,  1977.  One  example  of 
improved  cost  effectiveness  which  could 
be  made  available  to  the  Aerosat  pro- 
gram is  the  space  shuttle  launch  vehicle 
rather  than  Delta  boosters. 

Based  upon  the  testimony  of  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  improved  over- 
ocean  air  traffic  control,  we  must  ques- 
tion current  Aerosat  timing  and  capa- 
bility. I  understand  the  desirability  of  a 
thorough  reevaluatlon  is  shared  by  at 
least  some  of  the  9  ESA  government 
partners  who  should  not  therefore,  con- 
sider that  the  United  States  has  acted 
in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

Many  of  the  basic  assumptions  upon 
which  Aerosat  was  based  have  become 
questionable.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  that 
the  program  will  be  maintained  at  a  low 
level  of  effort  and  cost  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  realistic  traffic  projec- 
tions. It  is  equally  important  that  the 
latest  technology  for  airborne  separation 
assurance,  air  traffic  control  surveil- 
lance, airborne  communications,  and 
perhaps  navigation  capability,  be  incor- 
porated in  a  revised  satellite  system  de- 
signed for  full  operational  designation 
once  a  suitable  test  period  is  completed. 

Thank  you. 


THE    DEMONSTRATION    FARM    ACT 
OF  1977 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  agricultural  issues  have 
been  raised  in  recent  months  as  the 
harsh,  freezing  winter  and  the  drought 
caused  various  people  to  look  more 
closely  at  farming  usage  of  water,  and 
energy.  This  scrutiny  raised  concerns 
about  soil  erosion,  needless  waste  of  wa- 
ter and  organic  matter,  and  a  depend- 
ency on  limited,  highly  priced  energy 
sources. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  on-going  re- 
search in  these  areas  of  concern  result- 
ing in  the  continuing  development  of 
new  technologies,  techniques,  and  prac- 
tices which  improve  conservation  and 
utilization  of  our  fertile  topsoU,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  supplies, 
energy  and  organic  matter.  But  these 
new  methods  often  take  10  to  30 
years  to  reach  the  farmer  out  in  the 
field,  and  it  is  understandably  difficult 
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to  encourage  a  transfer  to  new  tech- 
nology or  practices  when  so  much  time 
and  money  has  been  invested  in  other 
equipment. 

The  problem  is  that  improved  con- 
servation of  these  resources  is  needed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Recent  reports  on  top- 
soil  loss  show  it  at  questionable  high 
levels — over  the  5  ton/acre  maximum  ac- 
ceptable by  often  as  much  as  15  to  20 
tons/acre — reducing  soil  fertility  and 
productivity  at  a  measurable  rate.  The 
runoff  of  this  sediment  into  our  water 
bodies  increases  their  pollution  which  is 
another  strong  concern  of  various  groups 
across  the  coimtry.  Irrigation  methods 
need  to  be  reevaluated  with  a  possible 
transfer  to  drip  irrigation,  solar-energy 
irrigation  pumps,  and  recycling  of  waste 
waters  wherever  practicable.  Organic 
matter  is  a  source  of  fuel  and  fertilizer 
which  should  be  put  to  use  wherever 
possible. 

My  answer  to  this  dilemma  of  getting 
research  results  to  the  farmer  rapidly 
is  demonstration  farms.  I  have  there- 
fore introduced  the  Demonstration  Farm 
Act  of  1977.  This  legislation  sets  up  a 
system  of  demonstration  farms  within 
each  State  which  woiold  apply  new  con- 
servation and  utilization  technologies 
and  practices  where  the  farmers  could 
actually  see  the  new  methods  in  prac- 
tice. Basically  the  legislation  does  this 
in  the  following  manner : 

Sets  up  an  information-gathering  sys- 
tem in  the  USDA  to  compile  all  Federal, 
State,  public,  and  private  research  proj- 
ects concerning  conservation  and  utiliz- 
ation of  energy,  soil,  water,  and  organic 
matter. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  give  grants  to  each  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  '^or  the  purpose  of 
settting  up : 

First,  one  large  model  farm  on  State 
land  to  demonstrate  projects  selected 
from  this  compilation  that  address  par- 
ticular State  or  regional  problems  and 
conditions  regarding  soil  loss,  energy 
shortages,  climate  fluctuations,  water 
shortages,  et  cetera; 

Second,  after  having  been  tested  on 
the  model  farm  for  no  more  than  2  years 
and  proved  to  be  practicable,  no  less 
than  10  demonstration  projects  on  farms 
that  are  already  in  operation; 

Third,  the  model  farms  and  individual 
farmers  will  give  tours  and  keep  records 
of  the  benefits  or  problems  of  the  proj- 
ects, including  energy  savings,  decrease 
in  soil  erosion,  water  savings  or  quality 
improvement,  and  the  like.  These  reports 
will  be  given,  in  a  compiled  form,  to  the 
Congress,  the  USDA,  and  the  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture. 

Fourth,  the  authorization  level  for  this 
bill  is  $20  million. 

Since  the  drought  the  dust-bowl  tend- 
encies in  the  Midwest  have  pointed  out 
the  worsening  problems  with  soil  erosion 
and  water  shortages.  I  feel  it  behooves 
us  to  respond  Immediately  with  our  best 
ideas  and  po.ssible  solutions.  It  is  the 
time  to  get  everyone  invclved.  This  bill 
gets  the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture working  with  Uie  USDA  Extension 
Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  agricutural  universitli 
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experiment  stations.  My 
with  this  increttse  in 
and  cooperation  the  goal 
farmers   as  quickly   as  possible 
furthered.  Everyone  has 
contribute,  and  it  is  time 
our  ideas  and  apply  those 
feasible. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  WATER 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N. 

OF   CAUFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRE  5ENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3t.  1977 


Speal  er, 


for 


reiiarding: 


Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr 
aware.  California  is  current 
ing  a  water  shortage  due 
sonably  dry  winter. 

I  would  like  to  insert 
two  recent  articles  which 
California  newspapers 
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tricts  are  doing  to  combat 
water;  and  why  water 
Calif  omlans  is  needed. 
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Coachella  Valley  County 
and  the  agricultural  water 
area   for   their   efforts 
"Along  the  Western  Water 
cates,  the  Coachella  Vallej 
with  the  water  shortage 
cause  water  always  has 
as  valuable  there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
California     takes     water 
seriously  the  shortage  wil 
be  of  disastrous  proportions 
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The  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
ployes  and  elected  officials  of 
Valley  County  Water  District 
Ically  apparent  this  year. 

Arid  Southern  California 
the   Coachella   Valley   In 
faced    with   the    water   shorta ; 
parched  Northern  and  Central 
marily  becatise  water  always 
nlzed  as  valuable  here. 

Because   of   this    concern, 
more  than  47  million  acre 
River  water  In  storage  behind 
dams  in  the  river  system.  If  no 
of  snow  falls  In  the  Rockies 
be  able  to  draw  Its  annual 
entitlement  of  4.*  million  acr ! 
eral  years  and  probably  will 
tinue  to  draw  more  than  Its 
ment  at  least  until  1985  when 
pected  to  start  using  Its  full 

Farmers  In  Coachella  Valley 
mately  566,300  acre  feet  of  < 
water  anniially  for  Irrigation 
55.000  acres.   Barring   the   ad 
tlonal    mandatory  state-wide 
Ing,  these  farmers  should  have 
the  availability  of  an  adequate 

It   Isn't   an   accident  of 
water  supply  Js  available    „ 
Coachella  Valley  County  Wate 
organized  in  1918.  directors  ti 
Immediately  to  obtain  ColcH^d  > 
for  Irrigation.  It  took  more 
political  and  manual  labor 
drop  of  Colorado  River  water 
to  Coachella  VaUey  farms  In  I 

This   district   has   been 
politically  in  fighting  for 
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on  the  river.  Ray  Rummonds,  CVCWD  presi- 
dent, also  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California  for  12 
years. 

Even  today  district  officials  urge  conserva- 
tion of  water.  According  to  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  figures,  CVCWD  beneficially 
uses  and  distributes  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the 
Colorado  River  water  it  receives  at  Check 
Gate  6A  near  NUand  on  the  Coachella  Canal. 
Farmers  of  the  Coachella  Valley  sympa- 
thize with  the  farmers  of  Central  and  North- 
ern California,  but,  due  to  the  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water  in  storage  along  the  Colorado 
River,  they  should  not  be  required  to  cut 
their  water  use  by  25  per  cent.  There  Is  no 
method  of  delivering  Colorado  River  water 
to  Northern  and  Central  California. 

Already,  farmers  are  recognized  as  being 
among  the  most  efficient  water  users  in  the 
state  and  Coachella  Valley  farmers  are  some 
of  the  most  efficient  water  users  among 
farmers. 

The  district  has,  however,  offered  its  an- 
nual entitlement  of  State  Water  Project 
water,  some  8,000  acre  feet,  to  Kern  County 
this  year. 

The  water  normally  Is  destined  for  urban 
use  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  but  its  immedi- 
ate use  In  groundwater  basin  recharge.  Re- 
charged water  won't  reach  the  nearest  wells 
for  more  than  15  years  so  the  district's  tem- 
porary loss  of  this  urban  water  supply  will 
have  no  direct  effect  and  will  be  hardly  de- 
tectable In  the  future. 

Oood  fortune  and  good  planning  have  as- 
sured Coachella  Valley  residents  of  at  least 
100  years  of  high  quality  groundwater  supply 
at  five  times  the  valley's  present  population. 
According  to  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey figures,  there  U  16.7  million  acre  feet 
of  water  in  storage  In  the  first  750  feet  of  the 
groundwater  basin. 

Again,  this  isnt  all  accidental. 
One    of    the    prime    reasons    CVCWD    was 
formed  in  1918  was  to  conserve  the  waters  of 
the  Whitewater  watershed. 

As  soon  as  the  district  was  formed,  district 
officials  began  to  obtain  the  lands  in  the 
Whitewater  spreading  area  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Southern  Pacific  and 
others,  now  totalling  several  thousand  acres. 
If  this  had  not  been  done  those  lands  now 
all  would  be  in  private  ownership  and  present 
day  water  conservation  efforts  would  be  for 
naught. 

In  the  early  1920s,  CVCWD  adjudicated  all 
the  stream  fiows  of  the  Whitewater  and  its 
tributaries,  preserving  to  the  present  genera- 
tion those  flows  to  serve  Coachella  Valley. 

As  with  agricultural  users  though,  urban 
users  should  use  water  wisely. 

( From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  29,  1977 1 

Southland  May  Ron  Out  op  Water  by  Pall  : 
REsERvonts  Will  Be  Empty  in  September 
WtTHouT  10%  Cutback,  Oiticials  Say 

(By  W.  B.  Rood) 
Without  at  least  a  10%  cut  in  water  use, 
the  reservoirs  that  form  the  backbone  of 
Southern  California's  water  supply  system 
will  be  virtually  dry  by  the  end  of  summer, 
according  to  official  projections  released 
Monday. 

Despite  extensive  publicity  about  the 
drought  and  appeals  for  conservation,  figures 
complied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
show  water  consumption  throughout  the 
Southland  is  far  outstripping  expectations. 

For  March  alone,  MWD  tallies  show  water 
use  will  exceed  last  year's  March  total  by 
about  40%. 

"Last  February,  our  board  asked  for  a  vol- 
imtary  10%  conservation,"  said  Evan  L.  Grif- 
fith, assistant  general  manager  for  MWD, 
which  wholesales  water  to  27  local  agencies 
.serving  11  million  people  throughout  the 
Southland. 
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"What  happened  Instead  is  that  district- 
wide  water  use  went  up." 

Along  with  failure  of  appeals  for  voluntary 
conservation,  district  officials  blame  unsea- 
sonably warm  weather  for  the  unexpected 
Jump  In  demand. 

"The  hot  weather  is  killing  us,"  Griffith 
said.  "For  every  degree  of  temperature  rise 
above  the  monthly  norm,  we  use  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  acre-feet  of  water." 

Whatever  the  reasons,  even  those  water 
officials  who  were  .saying  Southern  California 
would  do  reasonably  well  this  year  are  now 
heeding  grim  projections. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  that  was  the 
action  taken  Monday  by  a  committee  of  the 
MWD  board,  which  has  been  reluctant  to  im- 
pose sanctions  to  achieve  a  cut  In  water  use. 
With  only  token  opposition,  the  committee 
approved  a  measure  which  would  charge  local 
districts  double  for  any  water  taken  in  excess 
of  90  %  of  the  amount  they  used  in  1976. 

The  measure  also  would  allow  MWD  to 
reward  districts  with  a  $20-per-acre-foot  re- 
bate for  better  than  10%:  savings  as  compared 
to  1976  consumption. 

The  proposal,  which  goes  before  the  full 
MWD  board  today,  would  take  effect  on  April 
1  and  be  administered  on  a  month-by-month 
basis  at  least  through  Dec.  31  or  until  the 
board  believes  it  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  board  acted  after  hearing  a  graphic 
presentation  of  how  precarious  a  position 
MWD  is  in  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 

The  district's  ability  to  make  it  through 
the  summer  depends  not  only  on  the  willing- 
ness of  water  customers  to  conserve  but  also 
on  the  whims  of  nature  and  the  capacity  of 
several  dozen  40-year-old  pumps  to  endure. 
MWD  has  given  up  its  supplies  of  California 
Aqueduct  water  in  an  effort  to  make  addi- 
tional supplies  available  to  harder  hit  North- 
ern California. 

To  compensate,  the  district  is  operating  Us 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct  beyond  designed 
capacity.  Nine  pumps  on  the  river  itself  and 
36  more  that  force  the  water  to  populous 
areas  of  Southern  California  are  working  full 
time. 

"If  one  of  those  pumps  goes  out — Just 
one — our  reservoirs  (Lakes  Mathews  and 
Skinner  plus  four  state  reservoirs  to  which 
the  district  has  access)  would  go  to  zero 
storage  sometime  in  July,"  said  MWD's 
Griffith. 

Normally  the  district  operates  only  eight  of 
its  pumps  on  the  Colorado,  allowing  for 
maintenance  on  the  out-of -service  unit. 

"When  we  went  to  nine  pumps  on  March  1, 
we  thought  Lake  Mathews  would  go  up  by 
about  1,000  acre-feet  a  day.  Instead  it  was 
going  down  by  400  a  day  until  the  recent 
rains,"  Griffith  said. 

"That's  what  has  scared  the  hell  out  of 
us,"  said  another  district  official. 

Even  if  the  pumps  churn  on  without  Inci- 
dent and  barring  damage  to  the  Colorado 
River  Aqueduct  by  earthquake — a  ]x>sslbillty 
district  officials  talk  about  in  whispers — it 
will  be  imperative  for  Southern  Californlans 
to  conserve. 

"Without  any  conservation,  we'll  be  out  of 
business  by  September,"  said  James  Krleger 
of  MWD's  operations  branch. 

If  Southlanders  manage  to  cut  their  water 
use  by  10%,  the  picture  in  September  will 
be  better  but  not  rosy. 

The  combined  storage  in  the  district's  two 
main  reservoirs,  Mathews  and  Skinner,  would 
be  about  100.000  acre  feet.  At  capacity  the 
two  hold  225.000. 

All  but  one  of  the  district-tapped  state 
reservoirs.  Pyramid  Lake,  would  be  vlrtvially 
dry  or  severely  depleted. 

This  is  the  picture  that  has  made  MWD 
dead  serious  about  conservation. 

"If  in  a  month  or  two  we  don't  see  any 
evidence  of  real  conservation,  I  don't  see 
that  we  would  have  any  alternative  but  to 
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go  to  mandatory  rationing,"  said  one  district 
official. 

Another  factor  which  has  stirred  the  MWD 
board  to  action  was  the  long-range  picture 
outlined  In  a  letter  from  General  Manager 
John  H.  Lauten  to  the  district  board. 

"Metropolitan  has  already  been  advised 
prellminarUy  by  (the  state)  Department  of 
Water  Resources  that  the  state  must  give 
first  priority  to  restoring  storage  in  its  now 
seriously  depleted  reservoirs,"  Lauten  wrote. 

"In  the  absence  of  an  extremely  abundant 
water  year  in  1978,  Metropolitan  may  again 
be  requested  to  substantially  reduce  Its  de- 
mand on  the  State  Water  Project." 

In  sum,  MWD  is  hoping  for  11  million 
Southlanders  to  take  conservation  serlo-asly, 
36  pumps  to  run  indefinitely  without  prob- 
lems, freedom  from  serious  earthquakes  and 
a  better  rainfall  than  anyone  can  normally 
expect  in  the  coming  water  year. 


EFFECT  OF  GOVERNMENT  REGULA- 
TIONS ON  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
recently  announced  the  results  of  a  study 
of  Federal  regulations  affecting  the  steel 
industry.  The  report  highlights  many 
instances  in  which  Federal  regulations 
have  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry. Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
steel  industry  to  the  national  economy 
and  because  Federal  regulations  may 
impact  on  other  industries  in  a  .similar 
fashion,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  other  Members  a  summary 
of  the  Coimcil  study.  The  summary  fol- 
lows: 

Council  on  Wage  and 

Price  Stability, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18,  1977. 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Re- 
leases Study  of  Government  Regulations 
Apfectino  Steel  Industry 
The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
today  released  the  first  of  two  volumes  in  a 
unique  and  comprehensive  compilation  and 
study  of  all  the  federal  regulations  affecting 
the  American  steel  industry.  Volume  I,  which 
was  nine   months   in   preparation,   catalogs 
and  explains  all  of  the  federal  regulations 
and  policies   which   affect   the   manufacture 
of  steel.  The  catalog  provides  for  the  first 
time  and  in  one  place  an  objective  descrip- 
tion of  the  myriad  of  federal  regulatory  pro- 
grams that  affect  a  major  industry,  and  dis- 
cusses the  cumulative  impact — positive  and 
negative;   primary  and  secondary — of  these 
Independent  federal  actions. 

In  announcing  the  release.  Acting  Council 
Director  William  Lilley  HI  said,  "No  one 
really  knew  how  far  the  federal  government 
had  gone  In  regulating  primary  heavy  manu- 
facturing. Our  catalog  portrays  how  a  major 
industry,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  can  tardly 
make  even  routine  decisions  without  taking 
into  account  the  directives  of  some  fed- 
eral agency." 

"Steel  is  an  Industry  whose  production 
procedures  are  Increasingly  prescribed  by 
government,  whose  costs  are  substantially 
Influenced  by  government,  whose  market 
share  exists  at  the  sufferance  of  government 
and  whose  profitability  Is  affected  a  good 
deal  less  by  Innovation  and  enterprise  than 
U  is  by  what  it  must  spend  to  comply  with 
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a  mushrooming  list  of  federal  niles  and 
regulations,"  Lilley  said.  He  noted  five  main 
points  which  he  said  the  Council  staff  had 
drawn   from    the   study: 

The  volume  of  federal  regulations  affect- 
ing a  single  industry  like  steel  is  astonish- 
ing. Over  5,000  regulations  from  27  agencies 
impact  on  the  steel  industry  in  ways  de- 
scribed in  the  catalog.  And,  because  many  of 
these  are  quite  detailed,  that  number  really 
does  not  convey  the  complexity  and  extent 
of  government  rules.  Further,  the  catalog 
does  not  include  most  state  regulations.  In 
many  ways  the  catalog  portrays  only  the  tip 
of  the  Iceberg. 

The  scope  of  government  intervention  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  While  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  directly  affecting  the  steel  in- 
dustry remained  static  at  13  from  1950  to 
1960,  from  1960  to  1965  four  new  agencies 
were  established.  By  1970,  five  more  had  been 
added  and  between  1970  and  1975,  seven  addi- 
tional agencies  had  been  created. 

The  number  and  extent  of  programs  creat- 
ing regulations  has  also  risen  as  Congress 
has  given  new  rulemaking  powers  to  exist- 
ing government  offices. 

The  reach  of  these  regulations  has  extended 
more  and  more  into  the  dally  routine  of  plant 
operators  and  workers.  Prior  to  1970,  most 
regulations,  such  as  those  governing  taxes 
and  securities,  did  not  Interfere  in  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. 

When  viewed  from  the  point  of  impact, 
regulations  are  Imposed  without  coordination 
among  the  regulating  agencies  or,  indeed, 
with  no  coordination  among  offices  of  a  sin- 
gle agency.  Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the 
regulations  operate  in  contradictory  ways. 

"What  appears  to  us,"  said  LUley,  "is  that 
regulators  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  they 
are  actually  doing  to  those  they  regulate  be- 
ciuse  each  deals  with  only  one  discrete  part 
of  the  process,  while  the  industry  must  deal 
with  all  the  pieces  at  once.  When  we  asked 
federal  agencies  for  lists  of  their  regulations 
that  affected  the  industry,  they  told  us  they 
were  unable  to  provide  them  because  they 
simply  didn't  know  what  regulations  im- 
pacted on  which  Industries.  Obviously,  this 
approach  to  regulation,  which  gives  primary 
emphasis  to  the  statute  books  and  insuf- 
ficient emphasis  to  the  Impact  of  regulation, 
makes  It  very  difficult  for  steel  manufac- 
turers or  any  manufacturer  to  function  ef- 
ficiency." 

The  5.000  or  so  federal  regulations  de- 
scribed In  the  catalog  only  pertain  to  the 
direct  manufacturing  process.  Regulations 
affecting  mining,  transportation,  and  mar- 
keting, for  example,  are  not  included,  and  the 
catalog  does  not  Include  most  state  regula- 
tions. "A  compilation  of  all  the  regulations 
that  affect  this  single  industry  In  all  its 
aspects  would  be  many  times  longer  than  the 
250-pago  catalog  that  we  are  releasing  today," 
Lilley  said. 

A  mere  listing  of  the  growth  In  agencies 
or  in  the  number  of  regulations  does  not  ade- 
quately capture  the  changing  nature  of  the 
limitations  imposed  on  private  sector  de- 
cisionmakers. The  catalog  clearly  shows  the 
trend  from  proscrlptlve  regulations  {e.g., 
antitrust  laws)  to  prescriptive  regulations 
(e.g.,  safety  requirements) .  Federal  agencies 
now  employ  a  variety  of  regulatory  ap- 
proaches, each  Intervening  differently  in  the 
production  process.  The  type  of  interven- 
tion ranges  from  design-specification  stand- 
ards, performance  standards  and  Incentive 
standards  to  reporting,  disclosure  and  plan- 
ning requirements. 

The  catalog  discusses  regulatory  impact  in 
the  following  areas:  Environmental,  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  Discrimination  in 
Employment,  Industrial  Relations,  Antitrust, 
Foreign  Trade,  Federal  Income  Tax  and  En- 
ergy. The  CouncU  found  that  Just  to  under- 
stand each  of  the  regulatory  programs  affect- 
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Ing  the  steel  Industry  In  any  one  discrete 
area  was  a  major  undertaking  in  itself. 

"What  started  off  as  a  widely  supported 
effort  to  accomplish  certain  socially  desirable 
objectives  through  regulation  has  now  grown 
so  gigantic  that  the  Industry  is  having  an 
Increasingly  difficult  time  accomplishing  its 
most  socially  beneficial  objective,  that  of  pro- 
ducing iron  and  steel,"  said  Lilley.  He  con- 
tinued: 

"If  the  trend  In  regulatory  Intervention 
proceeds  at  the  pace  of  the  past  ten  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  the 
American  steel  Industry  will  become  increas- 
ingly unwilling  and  unable  to  Invest  In  new. 
Job -creating  plants  and  equipment.  This  is 
clearly  not  the  desired  result  of  either  the 
regulations  or  the  regulators,  and  indeed  no 
single  regulation  could  have  that  effect.  But 
when  each  and  every  regulation,  rule  and 
directive  is  aggregated,  when  each  and  every 
hoop  and  hurtle  is  put  in  one  arena,  the 
Impact  is  far  more  p)ervaslve  and  overwhelm- 
ing than  the  creators  of  any  single  regula- 
tion can  Imagine.  It  is  truly  a  case  where  the 
whole  is  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts. 

"Of  paramount  concern  to  us  is  that,  if 
allowed  to  continue  along  the  present  course 
the  sheer  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
regulations  being  Imposed  on  this  major 
industry,  or  any  other,  will  soon  reach  a 
critical  mass,  where  it  will  become  evident 
to  all  that  the  process  has  finally  gotten 
totally  out  of  control.  When  that  day  comes, 
the  public's  revulsion  over  what  has  been 
allowed  to  happen  will  be  vented  against  all 
regulation,  good  and  bad  alike,  rather  than 
against  the  excesses  to  which  the  process  has 
been  allowed  to  run." 

The  second  volume  of  the  study,  a  review 
of  various  past  attempts  to  measure  the  Im- 
pacts of  federal  regulations  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  a  proposal  of  methods  to  im- 
prove these  evaluations,  has  not  yet  been 
completed. 


ARE  WE  REALLY  THE  "SINFUL  ARMS 
MERCHANTS  OF  THE  WORLD"? 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  rising  and  vocal  enthusiasm,  seem- 
ingly based  on  some  type  of  divine  guid- 
ance that  would  brand  the  United  States 
as  being  "sinful  and  evil"  because  of  our 
foreign  military  sales  activity. 

Seemingly  the  United  States,  like  the 
Corinth  of  old  has  become  corrupt  and 
is  now  leading  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
a  hell  made  of  cannons,  bombs,  air- 
planes, and  missiles.  A  new  Paul  has 
come  onto  the  scene  with  a  theme  which 
would  have  us  unilaterally  stop  these 
sinful  sales.  This  theme  exhibits  a  gross 
lack  of  understanding  of  an  interna- 
tional scheme  that  has  so  carefully  built 
faith,  trust,  and  cooperation  throughout 
the  free  world.  This  international  scheme 
has  made  mutual  economies  and  securi- 
ties of  the  free  world  viable. 

The  real  moral  issue  rests  with  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  sacrifices  of  the 
American  taxpayer  who  paid  to  build 
a  stable  international  balance  of  mu- 
tual support  of  economic  and  military 
security  upon  which  mutual  survival 
depends. 


enei  lies 
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by  arms  sales  to  these  countries  as  they 
came  to  look  to  their  own  security.  Mili- 
tary sales  grew: 

Because  the  United  States  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  the  needs  expressed  by 
these  governments  in  today's  uneasy  and 
turbulent  world. 

Because  allies  and  foreign  friends  have 
decided  that  they  need  equipment  of 
American  manufacturers  and  services 
from  the  U.S.  Government  and  Ameri- 
can suppliers  to  sustain  their  sovereign 
purposes. 

Because  more  countries  are  now  eco- 
nomically able  to  purchase  such  equip- 
ment and  services  from  economies  stab- 
ilized by  U.S.  assistance. 

Because  many  sovereign  nations  prefer 
to  purchase  military  equipment  and 
services  from  the  United  States  rather 
than  from  other  countries  for  economic 
and  political  reasons. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  reasons,  but 
let  us  stop  here  for  a  moment  and  let 
me  give  voice  to  one  of  my  primary  con- 
cerns that  naturally  follows  from  any 
form  of  restriction  upon  these  military 
sales  to  friends  and  allies  which  may 
drive  their  markets  elsewhere. 

Closely  tied  to  international  cooper- 
ation and  U.S.  influence  abroad  has  been 
the  immeasurable  impact  of  U.S.  pre- 
eminence in  worldwide  air  transport  and 
the  close  day-to-day  working  alliance 
brought  about  by  sales  and  operations  of 
U.S.  civil  aircraft  abroad.  The  atmos- 
phere for  peace,  respect,  and  under- 
standing that  arises  from  this  area 
should  not  be  underestimated.  In  addi- 
tion, the  economics  of  the  international 
sales  of  aeronautical  products  are  second 
only  to  agriculture,  and  clearly  the  posi- 
tive factor  in  trade  balance  so  necessary 
to  afford  our  continued  support  of  friends 
and  allies  whether  for  selfish  or  moral 
reasons. 

Domestically  we  would  not  have  the 
Industry  base  for  that  vital  civil  aviation 
arena  if  it  were  not  for  the  capability 
to  meet  related  military  commitments. 
Internationally,  we  would  not  have  the 
entree  to  the  civil  market  were  it  not 
for  the  hand  in  glove  military  sales, 
training,  and  support  activities. 

To  constrain  military  sales  and  thus 
inevitably  drive  that  market  elsewhere 
could  be  a  self-righteous  and  shallow 
morality  and  may  well  bear  bitter  fruit; 
International  cooperation  would  cer- 
tainly wither; 

The  civil  aviation  market  and  involve- 
ment would  decline  substantially; 

Domestic  areospace  and  air  transport 
industry  would  suffer  severe  reverses; 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  would 
be  placed  in  jeopardy;  and 

The  ricochet  effect  on  the  entire 
economy  would  reach  into  the  smallest 
production  unit  in  every  town  of  the 
United  States  and  depress  all  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

So,  in  addition  to  disregarding  the 
worldwide  influence  gained  at  great  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  since  World  War  II, 
on  historically  imprecedented  moral 
grounds,  we  would  also  disregard  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  U.S.  productive  en- 
terprise so  painstakingly  assembled. 
From  an  ideological  point  of  view,  we 
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would  abandon  the  proof  to  the  world 
that  the  American  system  Is  the  bene- 
factor of  the  world  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
trolled Ideologies  and  economies.  No 
moral  benefit  can  be  derived  from  that 
avenue  on  any  grounds.  Certainly,  con- 
trols and  constraints  of  free  enterprise 
for  national  purpose  are  suspect  what- 
ever the  stripe. 

I  have  no  doubts  that  our  competitors, 
friends,  and  adversaries,  will  invest — and 
are  now  investing — major  resources  to 
capture — and  are  capturing — the  aban- 
doned American  political  and  economic 
position,  a  grain  or  a  gulp  at  a  time.  We 
cannot  control  the  arms  of  the  world; 
we  can  only  Influence  their  source  and 
their  use  where  we  remain  that  source 
and  earn  a  measure  of  cooperation  for 
their  use.  It  will  be  a  black  day  for  do- 
mestic and  international  economics  and 
stability  when  we  abandon  our  position 
so  painstakingly  constructed  from  the 
chaos  of  World  War  II. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  FOREIGN  SOURCE 
INCOME 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  months  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  Task  Force  on  For- 
eign Source  Income.  This  task  force 
group  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Dan  Rostenkowski,  has  worked  dili- 
gently during  its  existence  in  studying 
the  important  and  difficult  issues  as- 
signed to  it  by  our  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Ullman. 

On  March  8,  1977  the  task  force  filed 
its  report  with  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  task  force  for 
the  conscientious  and  responsible  way 
in  which  the  group  proceeded  in  fulfill- 
ing its  mission.  The  task  force  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski), directed  our  endeavors  in 
a  capable  and  considerate  fashion.  The 
quality  of  the  product  of  our  delibera- 
tions is  largely  attributable  to  his  dili- 
gent leadership. 

The  report  has  dealt  with  complex 
and  even  controversial  issues  in  the  im- 
portant area  of  the  taxation  of  foreign 
source  income.  In  submitting  our  report 
we  acted  to  encourage  the  study  of  its 
content  by  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, tax  officials  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  interested  public.  It  is 
expected  that  the  report  will  receive  con- 
sideration in  our  tax  reform  delibera- 
tions later  in  this  Congress.  The  task 
force  was  not  unanimous  in  the  sub- 
stantive recommendations  in  the  report, 
but  I  believe  the  task  force  was  unan- 
imous in  its  conviction  that  it  had  ad- 
dressed itself  to  its  assigned  task 
thoroughly  and  perceptively. 

One  of  the  substantive  areas  where  I 
had  views  that  were  divergent  to  those 
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expressed  in  the  report  related  to  the 
taxation  of  shipping  income.  And,  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  that 
subject  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Foreign  Income,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  proposal  of  the  task 
force  with  respect  to  taxation  of  inter- 
national shipping  would  have  undesir- 
able international  ramifications  which 
would  far  outweigh  any  conceivable  rev- 
enue gains. 

Any  proposal  to  change  the  rules  re- 
specting the  taxation  of  international 
shipping  must  take  into  account  the  ef- 
fect of  such  action  on  tax  decisions  of 
other  countries  and  on  world  trade. 
While  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
are  paramount,  they  are  so  inextricably 
related  to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
separately. 

Opponents  of  a  partial  repeal  of  code 
section  883(a)(1),  which  provides  for 
the  reciprocal  exemption  of  foreign  ship- 
ping income,  have  pointed  out  many  se- 
rious consequences  of  such  action.  They 
believe  it  will  almost  certainly  bring  on 
retaliatory  tax  measures  by  other  na- 
tions that  will  be  detrimental  to  U.S. 
shipowners  and  operators  whether  they 
fly  the  U.S.  flag  or  foreign  flags.  They 
believe  that  such  measures  would  be  es- 
pecially detrimental  to  U.S.  flag  ships 
because  they  are  now  only  marginally 
competitive  in  world  commerce,  and  the 
added  cost  of  retaliatory  taxation  in  for- 
eign ports  would  put  many  of  them  out 
of  business  and  thus  diminish  further 
the  size  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet. 

They  believe  further  that  the  number 
of  U.S.  controlled  foreign  flag  ships 
would  also  be  drastically  reduced,  if  sec- 
tion 883(a)(1)  were  amended  as  pro- 
posed, because  U.S.  owners  of  foreign 
flag  ships  would  be  forced  by  competi- 
tion to  sell  them  to  foreign  interests  or 
to  keep  their  vessels  out  of  U.S.  trade. 

Should  these  developments  occur,  they 
would,  of  course,  have  serious  national 
defense  implications,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  critical  impact  in  emergencies  such 
as  another  Arab  oil  embargo. 

Opponents  of  partial  repeal  of  section 
883(a)(1)  further  point  out  that  the 
present  system  of  mutual  tax  forbear- 
ance results  in  what  is  at  least  a  rough 
tax  equahty  in  international  shipping. 
They  state  that  this  has  produced  an 
efficient  and  highly  competitive  system 
for  shipping  the  world's  goods,  of  which 
the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  beneficiary. 

Any  such  proposal  to  increase  U.S.  tax 
revenue  must  be  weighed  against  the 
likelihood  of  action  against  U.S.  owned 
shipping  by  other  countries.  With  the 
limited  information  now  at  hand,  the 
full  nature  or  extent  of  such  retaliation 
simply  cannot  be  measured. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  relations 
consequences  to  the  United  States  must 
be  weighed.  The  unilateral  decisions  pro- 
posed in  the  report  would  undermine  the 
confidence  in  our  Nation's  desire  for  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions in  tax  actions  affecting  their  trade. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  em- 
bark on  a  course  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  economies  of  Liberia  and 
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Panama — and  a  possible  affront  to  their 
national  pride — since  the  shipping  ad- 
versely affected  thereby  is  predominantly 
registered  in  these  two  countries  and  is 
important  to  them.  We  have  special  need 
for  their  confidence  and  trust  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  these  brief 
remarks  I  would  commend  again  my 
colleagues  on  the  Task  Force  on  Foreign 
Source  Income  for  the  able  way  in  which 
they  carried  out  this  difficult  assign- 
ment. 


SPACE  APPLICATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Elizabeth 
Price,  a  freelance  writer,  has  recently 
reviewed  the  space  application  program. 
I  am  including  her  analysis  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  gen- 
eral public.  The  opportunity  to  improve 
our  quality  of  life  and  our  economic  well- 
being  can  be  enhanced  by  taking  full 
advantage  of  applications  of  space.  The 
Price  article  is  an  eloquent  statement  de- 
fining development  of  our  space  program 
in  terms  of  practical  benefits : 
Backgrounder  on  Science  on  Space  Shttttle/ 
Applications 

So  far,  as  of  Spring  1977,  the  Space 
Shuttle — called  the  Enterprise  thanks  to 
Star  Trek  fans — has  only  ridden  piggyback 
on  top  of  a  Boeing  747.  It  will  not  fly  on 
its  own  power  until  summer.  But  once  it 
gets  operational  in  the  I980's,  it  will  proylde 
a  laboratory  in  space  for  all  kinds  of  science 
experiments,  many  of  them  with  both  medi- 
cal and  commercial  applications  to  benefit 
those  of  us  still  down  here  on  earth. 

While  many  of  the  scientific  experiments 
on  the  first  Spacelab — to  he  fitted  into  the 
Shuttle's  "cradle"  for  a  summer  of  1980  first 
flight — have  been  planned  by  European 
countries  making  up  the  European  Space 
Agency,  all  the  Spacelab  operations  will  still 
be  managed  by  NASA.  (Of  the  77  experi- 
ments approved  in  February  for  the  ESA's 
portion  of  the  Spacelab  package,  15  are  U.S. 
designed.) 

One  of  the  most  innovative  types  of  experi- 
ments, with  the  highest  factor  of  eventual 
commercial  "usability,"  will  be  the  materials 
processing  Investigation  begun  on  Skylab  in 
the  early  1970'8,  using  much  of  the  Apollo 
mission  hardware  that  was  left  over.  (Again, 
of  the  above  77,  39  of  the  European  experi- 
ments are  in  this  field.) 

Dr.  James  H.  Bredt,  head  of  NASA's  Divi- 
sion of  Space  Processing  under  Special  Proj- 
ects, considers  materials  processing  "of  ut- 
most importance  to  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  both  medical  and  pure 
sciences." 

When  the  Spacelab  and  its  "host  vessel," 
the  first  Orbiter  now  undergoing  preliminary 
test  flights  during  1977.  orbit  the  earth  at 
the  comparatively  low  altitude  of  150  nauti- 
cal miles,  there  will  be  "null  gravity"  aboard 
the  ship,  almost  "zero  g." 

It  is  this  absence  of  earth  gravity  that 
opens  up  the  possibilities  of  commercial  use 
of  the  weightlessness  of  space.  Experiments 
can  be  conducted  in  this  near-zero  gravity 
that  would  be  Impossible  on  earth.  Addi- 
tionally, both  the  returnablllty  of  the 
Shuttle  Itself,  and  its  experiments,  and  the 
relatively  cheaper  costs  of  assembling  entire 
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laboratories  in  space  will  save  operational 
costs  all  around,  and  give  a  positive  "cost 
factor"  to  several  projects. 

Entire  space  stations  can  be  assembled  in 
orbit,  with  parts  rocketed  up  from  earth  or 
manufactured  in  a  different  kind  of  "space 
factory,"  at  much  lower  expenditures  in 
weight  and  thrust  than  can  be  achieved  if  a 
similar  station  were  built  on  earth  and  then 
launched  into  space.  If  some  processes  can 
benefit  to  a  measurable  degree  from  weight- 
lessness, the  work  itself  can  be  done  more 
cheaply  in  space. 

Materials  processing  has  been  getting 
prime  attention  in  NASA's  planning  during 
the  past  two  years  because  of  the  materials 
shortages  discovered  in  1975-76.  There  was  a 
heightened  interest  in  all  ways  to  alleviate 
any  potential  shortage  of  metals,  in  particu- 
lar, and  in  ways  to  "work"  them  into  forms 
for  manufacturing.  Metallurgy  Is  Important 
In  commercial  manufacturing  of  all  types, 
and  many  of  the  research  developments  In 
space  will  have  almost  Immediate  application 
in  consumer  and  secondary  user  engineering 
processing. 

In  the  weightlessness  of  space,  liquid  drops 
that  on  earth  would  settle  on  the  bottom 
of  containers  float  freely.  Gas  bubbles  formed 
in  liquids  stay  put  right  where  they  grew. 
Crystals  form  in  ways  they  never  do  in  the 
"one  g"  gravity  of  fearth.  New  alloys  of  metal 
can  be  made  with  strength  and  durability 
not  often  achieved  In  earthbound  processes. 
For  these  reasons,  the  science  of  materials 
processing  makes  up  a  fertile  field  to  be 
staked  out  for  projects  on  the  first  Spacelab 
flight  In  1980  and  others  Into  the  next  decade. 

As  the  pictures  of  the  Space  Shuttle  have 
already  shown,  both  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision are  going  to  find  Spacelab  (and  its 
Orbiter)  vividly  picturable.  Inside  Spacelab 
there  will  be  large  components  that  can  be 
"modeled"  to  show  on  TV  and  diagram  in 
science  supplements — like  the  space  furnace 
first  used  in  Skylab's  small  science  console — 
and  "micro"  forms  shown  by  "one-of-a-kind" 
crystals  formed  In  space.  NASA  already  has  a 
series  of  good  pictures  from  Skylab  and  un- 
doubtedly will  make  use  of  the  first  Spacelab 
flight  for  more. 

On  Skylab  I,  astronaut  Pete  Conrad  me- 
morialized such  crystal  formation  by  discov- 
ering that.  "Hey,  it's  blowing  a  bubble,"  as 
he  watched  a  crystal  form  In  an  experiment 
designed  to  explore  the  effects  of  "container- 
less"  solidification  of  particular  metals. 

Various  nickel  alloys  (with  tin,  sUver  and 
copper)  were  melted  by  an  electron  beam 
gun,  then  allowed  to  solidify  in  zero  g.  Most 
of  them  detached  themselves  from  their 
"pedestals,"  and  solidified  while  floating  free. 
However,  some  of  them  did  not — and  In  re- 
search terms  this  particular  experiment 
might  not  have  been  considered  an  overall 
success.  Instead,  in  the  serendipitous  way 
whereby  pure  science  often  leads  to  some- 
thing else,  if  followed  out  of  sclentiflc  cu- 
riosity or  simply  In  events  thenxselves  some 
of  the  nickel-stiver  samples  formed  INTER- 
NAL voids,  unheard  of  on  earth.  And  one  or 
two  of  them  bubbled  up  to  call  forth  Con- 
rad's reaction. 

Subsequent  analysis  showed  that  at  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  experiment, 
a  metallic  gas  might  be  expected  to  evolve 
from  the  alloy,  but  it  had  never  happened  on 
earth — so  the  process  had  never  even  been 
named.  This  particular  experiment  was  not 
repeated  on  Skylab  flights,  but  became  part 
of  a  larger  study  of  "containerless  proc- 
essing." 

Since  with  the  lack  of  gravity,  things  re- 
main pretty  much  where  they  are  placed, 
metals  can  be  "worked"  without  enclosing 
them  in  a  container.  This  results  in  ease  of 
handling  and  less  contamination  than  is 
almost  always  present  in  crucibles.  Also,  for 
many  refractory  and  reactive  materials,  there 
are   no  crucibles   available   that  c»n  with- 
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of  the  basic  studies  In  mechanical  engineer- 
ing as  applied  to  sources  of  energy  and 
mounting  costs.) 

A  minor  type  of  alloy  manufacture,  also 
to  be  studied  further  on  Spacelab,  Is  the 
solidification  of  such  "eutectic"  alloys  as 
copper-aluminum.  A  eutectic  alloy  Is  one  in 
which  the  liquid  phase  of  transfer  freezes 
to  form  two  solids  simultaneously.  The  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  alloy  formation  consists  of 
"rods  '  that  act  as  a  fiber-strengthener.  On 
earth,  the  rods  are  short  because  of  cutoffs 
caused  by  convectlve  stirring.  In  low  gravity 
casting,  the  rods  grow  to  be  continuous 
throughout  the  structure,  allo'.vlng  for  re- 
inforcement and  mechanical  strength  in 
structural  alloys.  ThU  In  turn  makes  possible 
the  optical  fibers  that  form  light  guides  for 
laser  communications. 

Historically,  materials  processing  in  space 
has  already  caused  small  revolutions  In  ways 
to  improve  liquid  diffusion  of  zinc  and  allow 
"exothermic"  brazing  of  the  Internal  struc- 
ture of  nickel.  On  the  Apollo-Soyuz  flight  in 
1975,  studies  were  carried  out  on  surface- 
tension  Induced  convection  in  lead,  on  syn- 
thetic semi-conductors,  and  on  homogeneous 
solidification  of  managanese  bismuth,  a 
high-strength  permanent  magnet  material. 
It  was  on  the  Apollo-Soyuz  flight  also 
(ASTP  for  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Program), 
which  "capped"  the  Skylab  program  by  al- 
lowing a  rendezvous  and  docking  mission  be- 
tween American  and  Russian  astronauts  and 
cosmonauts,  that  the  only  biomedical  ex- 
periment managed  by  the  materials  process- 
ing division  was  done. 

It  was  also  the  most  immediately  exploit- 
able commercial  type  of  project.  NASA  did 
the  experiment  at  the  request  of  the  Abbott 
Laboratories,  which  has  an  ongoing  research 
program  in  blood  clotting  mechanisms.  It 
has  a  particular  Interest  in  mass  culturlng 
cf  kidney  cells  to  make  urokinase,  an  enzyme 
that  can  te  used  in  controlling  blood  clots. 
Experiments  on  Skylab  had  found  that 
separation  of  components  within  certain 
materials  could  be  done  more  easily  in  "null" 
gravity  than  In  the  heavier  weight  of  earth 
labs.  On  ASTP,  then,  the  astronauts  con- 
ducted preliminary  experiments  which  dis- 
covered a  much  bigger  percentage  of  cells 
with  urokinase — once  a  group  of  kidney  cells 
had  undergone  such  separation  of  compo- 
nents— than  had  ever  been  achieved  on 
earth.  The  separation  was  done  via  electro- 
phcresls,  another  type  of  process  that  seems 
to  take  place  more  easily  and  effectively  in 
space. 
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HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  been  to  call  topnotch  Americans 
into  positions  of  responsibility  to  carry 
out  its  mission  of  bringing  competence 
and  compassion  to  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Members  of  Congress  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration— OSHA— 
has  been  under  constant  fire  from  all 
sides,  almost  from  its  inception  in  1971. 
What  many  of  us  may  not  know  is  that 
Dr.  Eula  Bingham,  a  distinguished  oc- 
cupational health  scientist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  Medical  School,  is 


now  on  board  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health. 

Dr.  Bingham  takes  over  an  agency 
which  has  been  plagued  with  problems 
but  she  comes  to  her  job  with  the  fuli 
blessing  of  both  President  Jimmy  Carter 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Raj 
Marshall,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the 
labor  movement. 

I  am  inserting  several  articles  about 
Dr.  Bingham,  her  background,  her  quali- 
fications, and  her  views  about  OSHA  in 
the  Record : 

Department    or    Labor— Announcement   op 
Intention  to  Nominate  Eula  Bincham  to 
BE  Assistant  Secketarv  fob  Occupational 
Safety   and  Health,   March   U,   1977 
The   President   today   announced   that  he 
will  nominate  Eula  Bingham  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  (Occupational  Snfcty  and 
Health).  Ms.   Bingham   I3  an  associate  pro- 
fessor and  associate  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Health  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  School  of  Medicine 

She  was  born  on  July  9,  1929,  in  Coving- 
ton. Ky.  She  lecelved  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Eastern  Kentucky  Uulversity  in  1951,  and  an 
M.S.,  in  1962.  and  a  Ph.D.,  In  1958,  Irom 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Between  1951  and  1961,  .«he  was  an  analyt- 
ical chemLst  with  a  Cincinnati  chemical  firm 
and  also  worked  as  a  research  associate  and 
assistant. 

Ms.  Bingham  has  been  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  School  of  Medicine  since  1961 
as  an  assistant  professor  until  1970,  and  an 
associate  professor  since  then.  Courses  she 
has  taught  Include  physiology  for  engineers, 
functional  histology  and  histological  tech- 
nology, and  biological  effects  of  air  pollutant.^ 
and  chemical  carclnogensls. 

She  served  on  the  National  Academv  of 
Sciences'  ad  hoc  Lead  In  Paint  Commission 
In  1974-75;  as  Chairman  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Standards  Advisory  Comml.sslon 
on  Coke  Oven  Emissions  in  1974-75,  and  on 
the  Labor  Department's  Standards  Advisory 
Commission  on  Carclrogens  in  1973 

Prom  1972  to  1976,  she  served  on  the  Study 
Section  for  Safety  and  Occupational  Health 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  She  was  a  consultant  to 
the  Panel  on  Vapor  Pha.se  Organic  Air  Pol- 
lutants from  1972  to  1975. 

Ms.  Bingham  has  served  on  the  Food  and 
Drug  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  on  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Advisory  Commission,  Science 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  since  1976.  She  served  on  the 
National  Air  Quality  Criteria  Advisory  Com- 
mission In   1975-76. 

Ms.  Bingham  resides  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Senate    CoMMrrrrE    Questions    Binghav 
On    Safety    and   Health   PRioamEs 

Eula  Bingham,  the  Presidents  nominee  to 
be  Aslstant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  tells  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Human  Resources  that  the 
success  of  OSHA  "can't  be  measured  In  num- 
bers of  citations  and  fines."  Testifying  dur- 
ing nomination  hearings  March  15,  she 
acknowledges  that  the  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
"have  essentially  eluded  us"  and  adds  that 
her  first  priority  at  OSHA  would  be  "to  en- 
able it  to  fulfill  the  real  potential  of  the 
Act." 

Bingham,  a  scientist  and  professor  of 
health,  was  nominated  by  President  Carter 
on  March  U  (1976  DLR  49:  A-3).  An  an- 
nouncement of  lier  nomination  had  been  ex- 
pected for  weeks  after  It  was  known  that 
she  had  strong  support  from  leaders  in  the 
labor  movement  and  bad  been  to  a  meeting 
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with  Mr  Carter.  Shortly  after  the  departure 
of  Morton  Corn  as  head  of  OSHA,  Bingham 
begaa  working  at  the  Labor  Department  as 
a  special  consultant. 

Human  Resources  Committee  Harrison 
Williams  (D-NJ)  praised  Bingham,  and  al- 
though there  were  references  to  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  OSHA,  the  questions  posed 
to  the  assistant-secretary-designate  were 
friendly. 

Bingham  Identified  four  major  areas  of 
concern  related  to  OSHA : 

Remedying  w  hat  she  called  a  "lack  of  edu- 
cation" about  occupational  safety  and 
health; 

Increasing  the  number  of  trained  per.son- 
iiel.  namely  Industrial  hyglenlsts  and  physi- 
cians knowledgeable  In  occupational  medi- 
cine; 

•Breaking  the  logjam"  of  occupational 
health  standards  at  OSHA;  and 

Simplifying  the  language  of  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Bingham  said  she  opposes  excessive  atten- 
tion to  details  In  standards,  such  as  the  cor- 
rect construction  of  bathroom  stalls  or 
whether  a  hallway  is  an  inch  too  narrow. 
"This  isn't  what  the  Act  is  about.  It  Is  a 
compassionate  Act  Intended  to  save  lives  and 
prevent  Illnesses,"  she  said. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Williams, 
the  nominee  promised  to  check  personally 
on  the  progress  of  an  OSHA-commissloned 
study  of  Industrial  talc  aimed  at  determin- 
ing the  asbestos  content  for  purposes  of  reg- 
ulation. Williams  said  manufacturers  and 
users  of  the  talc  had  a  right  to  know  OSHA's 
intentions  concerning  the  product  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Bingham  said  she  was  sympathelc  and 
agreed  the  agency  has  an  obligation  "to  take 
positions  on  the  basis  of  the  available 
evidence." 

She  also  told  Williams  that  there  is  a  role 
for  OSHA  in  the  regulation  of  harmful  pesti- 
cides like  kepona  and  leptophos  and  promised 
a  written  reply  on  what  the  agency  currently 
is  doing  In  this  area.  "It  Is  something  of  great 
concern  to  me  because  if  there  is  going  to  be 
damage,  it  is  Irreversible  damage"  from  these 
agents,  she  said. 

Bingham  added  that  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  professionals  working  In  safety 
and  health  was  an  Indication  of  the  growing 
concern  with  these  areas  nationv/ide.  Slie 
said  it  was  visible  not  only  in  industry  but  in 
government  and  labor  unions  as  well. 

Williams  questioned  her  on  the  problems 
of  violations  which  are  repeated  and  said 
this  was  particularly  serious  with  mining 
operations,  "which  might  be  coming  to  you 
folks."  Williams  referred  to  proposals  which 
would  give  OSHA  responsibility  for  safety 
enforcement  in  mines. 

The  New  Jersey  Democrat  said  there  ought 
to  be  "a  follow  'ip,  a  stimulant"  to  ensure 
that  mining  companies  do  not  repeatedly 
violate  regulations,  and  added  that  he  hoped 
new  powers  allowing  the  Government  to  close 
mines  In  such  cases  would  succeed. 

Ssnator  Jacob  Javlts  (R-NY)  told  Bing- 
ham she  had  "an  extremely  dlflicxilt  assign- 
ment" and  said  that  OSHA  was  one  area 
where  "the  administrator  is  a  decisive  factor 
v.'ho  can  make  or  break  the  program." 


Carter  Choice  To  Head  Job-Safety  Agency 
Expected  To  Be  a  Woman,  Eula  Bingham 

Washington. — President  Carter  is  ex- 
pected to  name  a  woman  professor  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  to  head  the  govern- 
ment's job  safety  and  health  program,  which 
he  said  he  wants  run  firmly  but  with  "sensi- 
tivity" to  employers'  problems. 

Mr.  Carter  disclosed  his  Intention  to  put 
a  woman  In  charge  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  yesterday 
during  a  visit  to  the  Labor  Department, 
without  saying  whom  he  had  in  mind.  But 
the  nomination  is  expected  to  go  to  47-year- 
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old  Eula  Bingham,  an  associate  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati's  medical  school. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  she  would  fill 
what  currently  may  be  one  of  the  toughest 
federal  Jobs,  running  an  agency  that  has 
been  under  constant  business  and  labor 
criticism  since  It  was  created  by  Congress  In 
1970.  Many  of  OSHA's  health  standards  have 
been  challenged  in  court,  and  opponents  in 
Congress  have  sought  to  chip  away  its  au- 
thority. A  three-Judge  court  in  Idaho  re- 
cently ruled  that  federal  safety  Inspections 
were  unconstitutional:  the  ruling  has  been 
appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  President  told  a  crowd  of  about  1,000 
federal  employes  in  the  Labor  Department 
lobby  that  the  Job-safety  program  "has  the 
best  prospect  of  improving  the  lives  of  work- 
ers '  of  "all  the  beneficial  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  by  Congress  in  recent 
years." 

"enforce  law  rigidly" 
He  said  he  wants  to  "enforce  the  law  rig- 
idly" with  "no  backing  down  en  the  con- 
cept." But  he  noted  the  program  has  drawn 
the  "most  adverse"  reactions  from  business 
and  said  it  should  be  run  with  a  "minimum  " 
number  of  regulations  and  a  "maximtim" 
amount  of  common  sense. 

His  statement  that  he  will  nominate  a 
woman  to  head  OSHA  drew  applau.se  from 
the  Labor  Department  employes. 

Mr.  Carters  visit,  and  a  second  talk  he 
made  yesterday  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, were  designed  to  quell  the  fears  of 
federal  workers  about  his  plans  to  reduce 
the  size  and  complexity  of  government.  In 
his  remarks,  and  In  answering  questions,  he 
urged  the  workers  to  play  an  active  role  in 
streamlining  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

"I'm  very  serious  about  cutting  down  on 
excess  regulations."  he  said,  and  in  making 
Cabinet  members  read  all  regulations.  But 
he  assured  his  Labor  Department  audience 
he  Isn't  "trying  to  abolish  the  preparation  of 
regulations,"  adding:  "I  don't  want  any  of 
you  to  be  afi-aid  of  change." 

eliminate  duplicate  forms 
Mr.  Carter  said  he  hopes  that  Cabinet  de- 
partments soon  will  agree  to  use  the  same 
federal  Infcrmatlon-gatherlng  forms  and  to 
eliminate  duplicate  forms.  He  said  he  favors 
r.  greater  voice  for  states  and  cities  in  ad- 
ministering federal  programs  and  will  meet 
with  all  50  governors  Feb.  28  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

Later,  at  the  Commerce  Department,  he 
told  2.000  employes  that  "it's  time  for  us  to 
root  out"  U.S.  participation  in  the  Arab  boy- 
cott, which  he  termed  a  violation  of  "the 
constitutional  rights  of  Jewish  citizens"  and 
"personally  obnoxious  to  me." 

Supporters  of  Mrs.  Bingham  for  the 
OSHA  Job  declare  she  Is  well-suited  to  step 
Into  the  sensitive  government  Job.  "She  Is 
extremely  competent,  with  a  fantastic  .sense 
of  humor,  who  is  hard  as  nails,"  declai'es 
Sheldon  Samuels,  health  director  for  the 
AFL-CIO's  Industrial  Union  Department. 

She  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  OSHA  bureaucracy,  having 
chaired  an  advisory  committee  that  recom- 
mended stiff  standards  to  control  emissions 
from  coke  ovens  in  the  steel  industry.  And 
she  was  a  member  of  another  advisory  com- 
mittee that  drafted  standards  for  controlling 
Job  exposures  to  cancer-causing  substances. 
Mrs.  Bingham  has  a  particular  interest 
in  the  hazards  women  face  at  work.  Last 
year  she  organized  and  helped  conduct  one 
of  the  first  conferences  on  occupational  haz- 
ards faced  by  women  in  the  workplace. 
Much  of  her  profe.sslonal  research  has  in- 
volved environmental  health  questions,  par- 
ticularly occupational  cancer. 

Despite  her  scientific  background,  some 
business  groups  fear  that  Mrs.  Bingham 
lacks   the   administrative   experience   neces- 
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sary  to  manage  OSHA.  Based  on  her  com- 
mittees recommendations  for  stiff,  expen- 
sive coke-oven  controls — which  were  scaled 
down  by  the  Labor  Department — they're 
concerned  she  would  be  more  responsive  to 
complaints  from  labor  groups  than  she  will 
be  understanding  of  the  problems  business 
faces  in  complying  with  federal  safety  and 
health  regulations. 

She  would  replace  Morton  Corn,  who  re- 
signed as  head  of  OSHA  Jan.  20  to  return  to 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Marshall  Assures  UAW  of  Action  on  Job 
Safety 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  told  the 
United  Auto  Workers  yesterday  that  the 
Carter  administration  Is  strongly  committed 
to  simplification  and  vigorous  enforcement  of 
occupational  health  and  safety  rules. 

Addressing  the  concluding  session  of  a 
three-day  UAW  legislative  conference  here, 
Marshall  acknowledged  "a  lot  of  trouble" 
with  enforcing  Job  safety  rules  In  the  past 
but  said  criticism  shouldn't  undermine  the 
program. 

In  attempting  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  approach  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  previous  ones  toward  carrying 
out  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  which  seeks  to  enforce  minimum 
standards    for    worker    protection,    he   said: 

"We  believe  in  these  laws  and  we're  going 
to  try  to  make  them  work.  There  have  been 
people  in  the  past  who  did  not  believe  in 
them  and  therefore  did  not  try  to  make  them 
work.  It's  difficult  to  administer  a  law  you 
don't  really  believe  in." 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  must 
be  "practical  and  pragmatic"  and  not  build 
up  expectations  that  It  can  achieve  more 
than  is  possible,  Marshall  said.  Hence  the 
government  must  simplify  its  safety  and 
health  regulations  and  then  "try  to  really 
make  them  work,"  he  added. 

The  program,  administered  by  the  Labor 
Department,  has  been  criticized  by  industry 
as  unduly  burdensome  and  by  labor  as  In- 
effectual. Marshall  conceded  that  "some 
ridiculous  things"  were  done  under  OSHA 
but  said  some  of  the  criticism  stemmed 
from  an  "organized  campaign"  to  discredit 
the  purpose  of  the  program,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "absolutely  essential." 


FEDERAL   FINGERS    IN    TOO    MANY 
PIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack 
Mabley.  a  featured  columnist  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  properly  addresses  the 
subject  of  Government  intervention  in 
his  column  of  March  30.  At  a  time  when 
the  President  attempts  to  reform  Gov- 
ernment operations  by  reducing  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  his  comments  are  especi- 
ally appropriate. 

Jack  Mabley  is  not  an  "ivory  tower" 

columnist.  He  has  served  as  an  ofBcial 

of  a  local  municipality  and  speaks  with 

practical  experience.  His  article  follows: 

Federal  Fingers  in  Too  Many  Pies 

(By  Jack  Mabley) 

The  storm  had  blown  away,  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  I  was  feeling  good  Tuesday 
morning — until  I  read  the  financial  pages. 
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Eugene  L.  Kurowski.  ^ 

Business  Administration,  Inc 
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ta.xes.  Half  this  amount  will  go  to  the  person 
who  wins  the  Job  in  the  ad. 

"All  our  employes  are  skilled,  technically 
qualified,  traliied,  experienced,  and  produc- 
tive," Kurowski  wrote  his  senators.  "The 
most  frustrating  thing  I  face  dally  is  the 
knowledge  that  inflation  continues  to  erode 
buying  power.  In  the  battle  of  inflation,  we 
are  the  troops  in  the  trenches. 

"Our  real  enemy  Is  tiie  federal  government, 
and  in  particular  agencies  like  this.  They  add 
to  federal  deficit  spending  and  their  Ill- 
conceived  programs.  In  the  war  over  Inflation 
the  biggest  weapon  against  us  is  our  tax 
dollar.  Something  Is  wrong." 

And  getting  wronger  by  the  day.  Senators 
and  Mr.  Carter. 


March  31,  1977 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  F.  De   MARCO, 
A  MAN  WHO  SERVED  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
19,  1977,  Queens  County,  New  York  City 
lost  an  adopted  son.  who  became  one  of 
Its  great  leaders.  The  Astoria  section  of 
Queens  lost  a  community  father.  Their 
people  lost  a  brother.  I  lost  a  colleague 
in  service,  who  was  my  very  dear  friend. 

Ralph  F.  DeMarco  was  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  was  part  of  their  family  and 
their  neighborhood.  His  ideals  were 
their  example  and  his  achievements 
were  in  part  their  own.  He  worked  for 
the  people.  He  guided  them  and  provided 
foi  them.  He  served  their  needs  and 
their  causes.  He  represented  his  people. 
Their  concerns  were  his.  They  were  im- 
portant and  he  did  something  about 
them.  And  he  loved  his  people.  He  gave 
so  unselfishly  of  himself  to  others.  He 
was  gifted  with  the  goodness  and  the 
talents  to  do  so. 

Bom  in  Italy  in  1908.  Ralph  DeMarco 
was  brought  to  his  beloved  Astoria  at 
the  age  of  2.  He  was  another  immigrant 
who  destiny  placed  among  us.  But  Ralph 
DeMarco  went  on  to  accomplishment, 
and  to  touch  and  affect  all  who  knew 
him  and  so  very  many  others.  He  was  to 
serve  Astoria  for  over  half  a  century. 
His  life  was  replete  with  distinctions.  He 
assumed  many  positions  of  honor,  and 
was  accorded  the  praise  of  his  fellow 
men  and  women  many  times  over. 

Ralph  DeMarco  believed  in  civic  duty. 
At  an  early  age,  he  saw  the  necessity  to 
organize  and  to  lead,  in  order  to  render 
service  to  the  nighborhood  he  valued  and 
be  of  assistance  to  those  in  need.  Just  24 
years  of  age,  Ralph  founded  the  Tami- 
nent  Regular  Democratic  Club  in  As- 
toria, which  has  become  a  fountain  of 
development  and  progress  for  the  com- 
munity His  attributes  and  abilities  sup- 
ported him  through  22  years  as  the  club 
executive  member,  and  23  years  as  their 
district  leader.  Mr.  DeMarco  went  on  to 
serve  and  lead  the  party  he  respected  by 
becoming  vice  chairman  of  the  Queens 
County  democratic  organization's  execu- 
tive board.  He  was  holding  that  office 
and  serving  60  thousand  people  as  dis- 
trict leader  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Prompted  by  devotion  to  duty  and  ded- 
ication to  civil  service.  Ralph  DeMarco 
left  a  successful  business  to  work  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  three  presidents  of 
the  Borough  of  Queens.  He  gave  a  total 
of  12  years  of  service  in  that  capacity. 
Ralph  also  capably  served  his  borough 
as  director  of  neighborhood  community 
services.  The  city  of  New  York  had  the 
benefit  of  his  labor  as  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  department  of  sanitation. 
He  held  nationwide  stature  as  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Conventions 
in  1972  and  1976. 

The  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
called  him  a  brother.  The  governing 
boards  of  St.  John's  Hospital  and  Elm- 
hurst  City  Hospital  enjoyed  his  expertise. 
Ralph  had  a  special  concern  for  our 
youth.  He  was  particularly  devoted  to 
Scouting  and  the  Scouts  had  much  ad- 
miration for  him.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  gave  him  their  highest  civilian 
award.  The  Queens  County  Boy  Scouts 
accorded  him  their  top  honors  for  found- 
ing Troop  No.  473,  which  Is  sponsored 
and  supported  by  the  Taminent  Club. 
The  American  Legion  convention  re- 
garded him  as  the  Outstanding  Adult 
Scouter.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Boys  Club  of 
Queens  County.  District  No.  1  of  the 
Queensboro  Federation  of  Parents  Club, 
Inc.,  honored  him  with  their  annual 
community  service  award.  Ralph  De- 
Marco  had  made  his  mark,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully, in  many  walks  of  life.  He  had 
given  more  of  his  adult  years  to  public 
service  than  many  people  together  expe- 
rience in  their  lifetimes. 

We  know  that  the  memory  of  Ralph 
DeMarco  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people  he  cared  about.  We  can  take 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  his  legacy  is  pre- 
served in  the  numerous  opportunities 
and  good  works  he  was  personally 
responsible  for. 

He  will  surely  be  missed.  We  hope  that 
his  like  can  come  again. 

We  have  the  example  of  his  virtue,  and 
how  he  used  it  in  life,  to  give  us  the  in- 
spiration to  go  on  to  finish  his  work.  We 
have  the  fervent  hope  that  he  will  be. 
rewarded  in  the  hereafter  in  at  least 
equal  measure  to  all  that  he  gave  to  his 
brethren. 

We  appreciate  that  his  spirit  survives 
within  his  loving  family.  His  devoted 
wife,  Mary  DeMarco,  was  the  jewel  of 
his  life.  We  trust  that  God  will  shower 
her  with  His  love  and  the  strength  to 
carry  on  as  Ralph  would  want  her  to.  His 
three  daughters  were  so  dear  to  him. 
Their  pride  should  be  so  special  in  having 
shared  so  much  of  his  love  and  example. 
His  children's  families  were  a  source  of 
great  joy  to  him.  He  was  so  fond  of  them. 
The  grandchildren  gave  him  many 
happy  and  treasured  moments.  To  all  of 
them,  Gloria  and  Ed  Aloise,  and  their 
sons,  Mike  and  Ed;  Carol  and  John 
Scamo,  and  their  children,  Michelle. 
Drew,  and  Ralph;  Jeanette  and  Daniel 
Longo,  and  their  children,  Daniel,  Lisa, 
and  Jay,  we  extend  our  warmest  wishes 
that  they  will  enjoy  happiness  and  pros- 
perity as  Ralph  DeMarco  would  have 
wanted. 

May  he  truly  be  blessed  and  rest  in 
peace.  His  work  is  done. 


March  31,  1977 


PERIODIC  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 
ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  entitled 
"The  Periodic  Physical  Examination  Act 
of  1977." 

Health  care  has  become  the  second 
largest  expenditure  in  the  United  States.  * 
During  fiscal  year   1976,   $139.3   billion 
was   spent   for   treatment   after   illness 
occurred. 

Clearly,  our  country  needs  to  give  more 
attention  to  preventive  medicine.  Medi- 
cal problems  resulting  from  poor  diet 
or  careless  behavior  are  all  too  common. 
Studies  have  shown  that  self-imposed 
risks — such  as  excessive  eating,  smoking, 
or  drinking — are  important  underlying 
factors  in  each  of  the  five  major  causes 
of  death  between  the  ages  of  1  and  70. 

Americans  need  to  take  more  personal 
responsibility  for  their  own  health.  Yet, 
many  people  lack  the  medical  sophistica- 
tion necessary  to  recognize  key  symp- 
toms of  illness  and  disease  that,  if  diag- 
nosed early,  can  be  treated. 

The  periodic  physical  examination  has 
long  been  recognized  for  its  value  in 
enabling  the  physician  to  identify  health 
problems  early  enough  to  help  the  pa- 
tient. A  recent  study  concluded  that 
annual  checkups,  directed  at  preventable 
diseases,  can  lower  the  mortality  rates 
for  those  diseases  by  as  much  as  50 
percent. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  these 
exams  is  to  discover  potentially  prevent- 
able diseases,  exams  that  fail  to  find  any 
medical  abnormalities  also  provide  com- 
fort and  reassurance  to  individuals  con- 
cerned about  their  health. 

Furthermore,  regular  checkups  keep 
physicians  aware  of  thier  patients'  med- 
ical histories  while  providing  the  patients 
with  a  means  to  discuss  physical  and 
emotional  problems  that  have  been 
bothering  them. 

Americans,  however,  give  too  little 
attention  to  this  preventive  measure. 
As  rising  health  costs  discourage  many 
people  from  visiting  their  doctor  pe- 
riodically, people  must  be  encouraged 
and  motivated  to  take  better  care  of 
themselves.  My  bill  would  help  achieve 
that  goal. 

This  proposal  would  first  provide  tax 
incentives  for  individuals  to  have  peri- 
odic physical  exams.  The  tax  relief  could 
come  either  by  credit  or  deduction,  de- 
pending on  which  option  would  benefit 
each  taxpayer. 

The  relief  would  cover  the  taxpayer's 
expenditures  for  periodic  physical 
exams,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  tax- 
payer's insurance  premium  attributable 
to  this  care,  and  would  require  such  veri- 
fication as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  necessary. 

The  credit  would  be  available  for  all 
appropriate  expenses,  in  the  amount  of 
20  percent  of  the  total  expenditures,  sub- 
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ject  to  a  limitation  of  $200  per  family  tax 
return,  or  $50  per  individual,  or  the  total 
tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer,  whichever 
of  the  three  is  less. 

The  deduction,  on  the  other  hand,  cov- 
ers the  entire  cost  of  the  examination  up 
to  a  total  of  $500  per  return,  or  $250  per 
individual,  whichever  is  less.  The  deduc- 
tion is  an  adjustment  to  gross  income, 
rather  than  an  itemized  deduction. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  taxpayer  chooses  to 
itemize,  the  expenses  of  the  exam  which 
exceed  the  limitations  in  this  bill  may  be 
applied  to  the  3 -percent  adjusted  gross 
income  floor  in  computing  additional 
medical  deductions. 

I  hope  that  private  insurance  com- 
panies and  employee  health  care  plans 
will  soon  offer  physical  exams  as  a  part 
of  their  basic  health  care  package.  Cer- 
tainly, as  we  in  Congress  consider  the 
issue  of  national  health  insurance,  no 
program  should  be  approved  without  a 
section  dealing  with  physical  examina- 
tions for  all. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  my  bill  also 
amends  the  Federal  health  care  pro- 
grams of  medicare  and  medicaid  to  cover 
periodic  physical  examinations.  The 
poor,  the  old,  and  the  disabled  encounter 
the  greatest  health  risks  in  our  society. 
Everj'  step  should  be  taken  to  assure 
that  they  receive  periodic  physical 
examinations. 

In  order  for  a  physical  exam  to  qualify 
under  this  bill,  it  must  include  those  rou- 
tine diagnostic  or  preventive  health  serv- 
ices which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  or  prevention  of  ill- 
ness in  individuals.  This  may  include  the 
measurement  of  blood  pressure,  height, 
and  weight;  screening  for  tuberculosis, 
anemia,  and  common  hearing  and  sight 
disorders;  urinalysis;  routine  immunza- 
tion;  and  chest  X-rays  for  individuals  20 
years  of  age  or  older. 

The  expenses  of  the  exam  would  quali- 
fy for  coverage  by  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, or  appropriate  tax  relief,  provided 
the  exam  occurred  no  more  frequently 
than  outlined  in  the  statute.  For  ex- 
ample, an  individual  would  be  eligible 
for  tax  relief  for  the  cost  of  one  exami- 
nation between  the  ages  of  5  and  9,  10 
and  14,  15  and  19.  Beginning  at  age  20, 
this  interval  would  be  decreased  as  age 
increased  until  the  individual  reached  51. 
From  that  time  onward,  the  individual 
would  be  eligible  for  tax  aid  for  a  physi- 
cal exam  every  year.  The  interval  be- 
tween exams  was  drawn  from  informa- 
tion presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  and  Employee  Benefits  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  when  hearings  were  held  on 
the  subject  in  December  1976. 

The  exception  to  this  routine  would 
be  for  women  of  child-bearing  age  or 
older  seeking  gynecologic  services. 
Women  14  years  of  age  and  older  would 
be  eligible  on  a  yearly  basis  for  a  pelvic 
examination,  pap  smear,  breast  exami- 
nation, and  any  other  test  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
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today  will  encourage  people  to  take  pre- 
ventive health  measures  by  providing 
tax  incentives  for  individual  expendi- 
tures and  coverage  of  these  services 
imder  Federal  health  programs.  This  bill 
would  not  only  help  protect  individuals 
from  disease  and  premature  death,  but  it 
would  also  help  hold  down  the  Nation's 
soaring  medical  bills. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  tax  system 
is  the  only  mechanism  now  available  to 
encourage  people  to  look  after  their  own 
health.  While  it  is  not  the  role  of  the 
Government  to  dictate  lifestyles,  it  is  the 
proper  role  of  the  Government  to  edu- 
cate our  citizens  and  to  promote  good 
health  aggressively.  This  bill  provides  an 
important  step  tov.'ard  the  goal  shared 
by  Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
health  consumer — a  healthier  life  at  a 
lower  cost.  Our  entire  society  has  a  stake 
in  the  health  of  each  individual.  And 
we  can  best  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 
PARADOX 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  as  the  date  of  President  Carter's 
energy  message  to  the  Congress  ap- 
proaches, many  of  us  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  many,  varied,  and  com- 
plex issues  which  surround  a  national 
energy  policy  and  program.  The  news- 
papers contain  previews  of  this  Presi- 
dential energy  message  every  day,  but 
these  are  obviously  only  bits  and  pieces 
of  what  must  be  a  major  package.  One 
subject  that  has  not  been  discussed,  at 
least  publicly,  has  been  the  need  for 
a  national  policy  to  encourage  decen- 
tralization of  energy  systems  and  energy 
policymaking,  and  the  encouragement  of 
small  scale  energy  systems.  This  policy 
is  clearly  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation,  yet  it  is  not  all  clear  to  me  how 
the  Federal  Government  will  encourage 
it.  This  is  the  national  energy  policy 
paradox. 

There  have  been  efforts  to  develop  pro- 
grams that  would  encourage  regional  di- 
versity and  small  scale  energy  tech- 
nologies. As  one  of  those  who  has  con- 
sistently argued  for  such  programs,  I' 
must  say  that  they  have  been  resisted  by 
the  executive  branch,  at  least  in  the 
past.  Among  the  initiatives  the  Congress 
has  taken  to  encourage  decentralization 
and  small  scale  technologies  are  pro- 
posals for  States  to  administer  Federal 
programs,  as  contained  in  the  EPCA  and 
ECPA  bills,  and  proposals  for  State- 
run  energy  extension  services,  as  con- 
tained in  the  fiscal  year  1977  ERDA  au- 
thorization bill.  Also  contained  in  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill  is  a  small  grants 
program  for  appropriate  technology,  in 
which  I  have  some  pride  of  authorship. 

Another  initiative  is  the  solar  energy 
package  that  many  Members   of  Con- 
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gress  have  supported,  wh^re 
to  encourage  solar  ( 
board  in  the  agencies  anc 
the  Federal  Government, 
amples  can  be  found  in 
courage  small  businesses, 
emments  to  enter  the 
this  activity  is  commend4ble, 
only  a   very  small   part 
energy  policy  that  has,  at 
emphasized  large-scale,  catital 
energy  production  facilltie  i 
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policy  may  be  changing  w 
the  announcement  of  a  sit< 
Energy  Research 
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This  decision  is  a  significant 
shift  from  past  ERDA  pr 
applied   to   other   energy 
could  represent  a  fundamental 
Federal  policy. 

One  of  the  most  articulate 
of  the  decentralized 
Lovins,  who  is  a  widely 
quoted  physicist  who 
Friends  of  the  Earth, 
ments  are  quite  convinclr^ 
place  in  his  testimony  of 
to  the  President's  Council 
mental    Quality   in   the 
Record  at  this  time. 
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Statement  by  Amory  B.  Lovin  i 
Physicist    and    BamsH 
Pritnos  op  the  Earth.  Inc. 
(President's    Council    on 

Quality,    hearings    on 

Conservation  In  Energy 

opment"     (Austin,    TX), 

1976.) 

I    can    perhaps    best 
hearings  not  by  using  these  br 
marks  to  describe  the  many 
scale  end-use  and  supply  tet 
excite  me.  but  rather  to  sugges 
fit  together,  in  a  broader 
and  social  goals,  to  make  a 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
therefore  like  to  summarize 
of  our  energy  future  on  which 
of  diverse  views,  in  many 
cently  begun  to  converge.  The 
set  out  more  fully  In   the 
Foreign   Affairs   and   in   a 
paper  for  the  October  Oak 
Reserving  details  for  our 
briefly  sketch  for  you  two 
ergy  paths  that  a  country  su4h 
might  follow  over  the  next 
paths  are  not  forecasts  nor 
mendations,  but  rather  a    . 
for  ideas  of  broad  internationi  J 

Most    governments   stUl    vletv 
problem  as  how  to  meet  the 
of  a  dynamic  economy.  The 
proposed     is     "Strength 
tlon" — that  is.  pushing  hard 
fuel    resources,    whether    oil, 
uranium.    Increasingly    remoti 
places  are   to  be  ransacked, 
risk  and  cost,  for  increasingly 
These  are  then  to  be  converted 
forms — fluids  and,  increasing!] 
in  ever  more  costly,  complex 
centralized  facilities. 
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apparent.  But  it  Is  only  one  of  the  reasons 
that  this  policy  is  unwise  and  unworkable. 
Another    is   that   at   least   half  our   energy 
growth  in  the  next  few  decades  would  be  lost 
in  conversions  before  it  every  got  to  us.  The 
efficiency  of  the  fuel  chain  would  plummet. 
Moreover,  while  we  would  have  superabun- 
dant electrical  supply  options,  costing  three- 
fourths  of  our  total  energy  investment,  we 
would  still  be  seriously  short  of  fliUd  fuels. 
Even  more  pragmatically,  this  policy,  even 
if   It   Is   technically   and   managerially   and 
politically  feasible,  still  cannot  be  pursued 
because  it  costs  too  much.  This  is  because  it 
relies   on    energy   systems    of   extraordinary 
capital  intensity.  Building  a  complete  energy 
system  to  deliver  a  new  kilowatt  of  energy 
to  your  doorstep   costs  about   ten   times   as 
much    capital    Investment    with    synthetic- 
fuel   or   Arctic   or   offshore   technologies    as 
with  the  traditional  energy  technologies  on 
which  our  society  is  built.  Electrical  tech- 
nologies, especially  nuclear  ones,  cost  about 
a  hundred  times  as  much  to  build  as  those 
traditional  direct-fuel  technologies.  The  big. 
complex    energy    systems    are    thus    looking 
Increasingly  like  future  technologies  whose 
time  has  pas;ed.  In  the  US,  Just  the  next 
decade  of  the  heavUy  electrified  Project  In- 
dependence would  cost  over  a  trillion  of  to- 
day's dollars.  This  would  require  the  energy 
sector  to  consume  Its  traditional  quarter  of 
all      our      discretionary      Investment— plus 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  rest.  We  couldn't 
even   afford   to   build   the  things   that   were 
supposed  to  use  all  that  energy— let  alone  the 
Investments  needed  to  employ  all  the  people 
disemployed  by  energy-Intensive  black  boxes. 
Such  a  massive  and  Inflationary  diversion 
of  resources  Into  the   energy  sector  would 
require  a  strong  central  authority  with  power 
to    override    any    objections.    Operating    the 
unforgiving    high     technologies    would    re- 
quire a  bureaucratized  technical  elite,  poli- 
tically remote  from  the  people  they  served. 
Even  as  political  and   economic   power  be- 
came   more   concentrated,    the    energy   sys- 
tem's  vulnerabUity  to   being   turned  off   by 
a  few  people  would  Increase,  requiring  strin- 
gent social  controls.  Centralized  energy  sys- 
tems   would    allocate    energy    and    Its    side- 
effects    inequitably    to    different    groups    of 
people  at  opposite  ends  of  the  transmission 
line   or  pipeline,   adding   Interregional    con- 
flict  to   the   centrifugal    politics   of   central 
authority  versus  local   autonomy.  Lest  citi- 
zens  somehow   choose    "wrong,"   democratic 
process  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  elitist 
technocracy,    "we    the    people"    by    "we    the 
experts."   Thus   not  only   the   economic   but 
also  the  structural  and  political  costs  of  tra- 
ditional  energy   policy  would   prove   unsup- 
portablc.  And  over  all  these  threats  would 
loom    the    transcendent    threat    of    nuclear 
violence  and  coercion  In  a  world  dependent 
on  International  commerce  in  atomic  bomb 
materials  measured  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
bombs'  worth  per  year.  The  Impact  of  hu- 
man  fallibility  and  malice  on  nuclear  sys- 
tems  would,  I  believe,   quickly  corrode  hu- 
mane   values    and    could    destroy    humanity 
Itself.  ' 

There  is,  fortunately,  another  possible  en- 
ergy path  that  offers  us  an  escape  from  these 
appalling  problems:  a  path  that  is  quicker, 
cheaper,  more  useful  in  dealing  with  infla- 
Uon  and  unemployment,  and  environmen- 
tally and  socially  very  attractive:  a  path  of 
which  I  expect  we  shall  be  hearing  much 
more  under  a  Carter  Administration.  Such  a 
path  does  not  rest  on  the  traditional  belief 
that  the  more  energy  we  use  the  better  off 
we  are.  Instead  it  considers  that  energy  is  a 
means,  not  an  end:  hence  that  how  much 
energy  we  use  to  accomplish  our  social  goals 
is  a  measure  less  of  our  success  than  of  our 
failure.  We  should  seek  to  do  the  Job  with 
an  elegant  frugality  of  energy  and  trouble, 
using  our  best  technologies  to  wring  as  much 
social  function  as  possible  out  of  each  unit 
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of  energy  we  use.  In  thU  sense  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  North  Americans  could  at  least 
treble  (and  Europeans  double)  their  energy 
efficiency  over  the  next  50  years  or  so.  This 
could  be  done  through  technical  Improve- 
ments alone,  or,  for  those  who  consider  to- 
day's values  and  institutions  Imperfect, 
through  some  combination  of  technical  and 
social  changes.  In  poor  countries  too,  the 
quickest  and  most  practical  way  to  improve 
well-being  U  often  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  such  mundane  devices  as  stoves,  so  that 
scarce  fuels  can  be  used  to  maximum  effect. 

Even  in  the  most  industrialized  countries, 
such  as  the  US  and  Japan,  diverse  and  rela- 
tively simple  technologies  that  rely  on  re- 
newable energy  flows  would  suffice,  with  no 
technical  breakthroughs  whatever,  to  meet 
virtually  all  energy  needs  In  about  50  years. 
A  substantial  fraction — upwards  of  a  third 
In  the  U.S,  for  example — could  be  met  in 
this  way  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  poor 
countries,  and  especially  in  the  rural  vil- 
lages, the  renewable  technologies,  adaptable 
and  oriented  toward  real  human  needs, 
could  have  a  profound  impact  even  more 
quickly. 

Surprisingly,  these  renewable  energy  sys- 
tems would  be  cheaper  than  the  big  high 
technologies  which  we  would  otherwi.se  have 
to  use  in  the  long  rim  to  do  the  same  tasks, 
because  renewable  sources  matched  in  scale 
to  end -use  needs  do  not  suffer  from  the 
pervasive  diseconomies  of  large  scale.  Big 
systems,  for  example,  cannot  be  mass-pro- 
duced; they  have  such  expensive  distribu- 
tion systems  that  you  are  probably  paying 
twice  as  much  to  have  your  electricity  de- 
livered a.s  to  generate  it;  they  are  often  more 
unreliable  (and  most  expensively  so)  than 
small  systems;  and,  because  of  their  long 
lead  times,  they  suffer  especially  from  In- 
terest, escalation,  mistimed  demand  fore- 
casts, and  wage  pressures.  Big  systems,  in- 
cidentally, also  magnify  the  likelihood  and 
size  of  mistakes,  and  stifle  innovation  be- 
cause they  are  too  big  for  technologists  to 
play  with. 

Moving  to  renewable,  appropriate  energy 
sources   certainly   does   not    imply    building 
hxige    solar-electric    stations    in    the    desert 
or  in  space,  and  indeed  need  not  imply  any 
solar-electric  systems  of  any  kind,  but  only 
S3lar    heat,    conversion    of    organic    wastes 
(chiefly  from  forestry  and  agriculture)    to 
clean  fuels  for  vehicles,  and  modest  amounts 
of  wind  (mainly  in  non-electrlcal  systems). 
Svtch    simple,    proven    technologies,    usable 
promptly   without    long    development   lags, 
plus    our    presently    installed    hydroelectric 
capacity,  are  all  we  need — if  we  match  the 
quality   of   energy   supplied    to    the   quality 
needed  for  the  tasks  at  band.  Some  58  per- 
cent of  our  end-use  energy  needs  are  in  the 
form  of  heat,  34  percent  below  and  24  per- 
cent above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  A  fur- 
ther 34  percent  is  liquid  fuels  for  transport. 
The  end  uses  that  really  require  electricity 
and  can  use  its  high  quality  to  advantage 
are  only  about  8  percent  of  all  US  end  use 
These  limited  premium  vises  are  already  so 
oversupplled  that  the  US  doesn't  really  need 
any  central  power  stations  at  all!  Electricity 
is  a  special,  very  costly  form  of  energy:  Amer- 
icans typically  pay  already  from  about  $50 
to    over    $120    per    barrel-equivalent    for   It, 
and   will   soon   pay   far   more.   Electricity  Is 
the  last  kind  of  enerjfy  we  need  more  of, 
because  we  couldn't  use  more  of  It  In  ways 
that  would  let  us  get  our  money's  worth  out 
of  It.  It  would  have  to  be  used  inappropriate- 
ly for  low-grade  purposes  like  heating  build- 
ings. That  would  be  rather  like  cutting  but- 
ter with  a  chainsav/ — which  is  expensive,  in- 
elegant, messy,  and  dangerous. 

I  believe  we  can  plan  now  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  living  within  our  energfv  income, 
even  with  only  those  renewable  sources  that 
are  already  available  at  reasonable  cost.  Re- 
directing our  effort  at  the  margin  will  free 
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disproportionate  resources,  and  will  let  tis 
take  advantage  of  the  big  systems  we  already 
have  without  multiplying  them  further. 
Matching  energy  supply  In  both  scale  and 
quality  to  end-use  needs  can  then  virtually 
eliminate  distribution  and  conversion  losses 
respectively.  But  this  transition  (or  Indeed 
any  other)  will  take  a  long  time — perhaps 
60  years — so  we  must  build  a  bridge  to  our 
energy-income  economy  by  using  fossil  fuels 
(Including  modest  amounts  of  coal),  briefly 
and  sparingly,  to  buy  time.  We  know  how 
to  do  this  much  more  cleanly  and  efficiently 
than  now,  with  technologies  flexibly  de- 
signed so  that  as  the  smaller  renewable  tech- 
nologies come  along  we  can  plug  them  Into 
an  appropriately  scaled  infrastructure.  I 
have  particularly  in  mind  cogeneration,  dis- 
trict heating,  fluldlzed-bed  boiler  backflts, 
and  the  smaller-scale  coal  conversion  sys- 
tems such  as  the  flash  processes  and  super- 
critical gas   extraction. 

Because  the  energy  systems  we  need,  both 
ultimate  and  transitional,  are  much  smaller 
and  simpler  than  conventional  ones,  they 
are  quicker,  cheaper,  and  more  certain  to 
work  right.  Their  environmental  and  politi- 
cal costs  are  very  low.  A  soft  energy  path, 
like  any  other,  does  entail  substantial  social 
problems  In  using  pluralistic  consumer 
choice  of  a  myriad  small  devices  and  refine- 
ments to  substitute  In  function  for  large, 
difficult  projects  under  central  management. 
But  these  problems  can  be  addressed  more 
pleasantly,  more  plausibly,  and  more  con- 
sistently with  traditional  values  than  can 
the  much  more  Intractable  alternative  so- 
cial problems  of  centrlsm,  autarchy,  tech- 
nocracy, and  vulnerability. 

A  "soft"  energy  path  also  promotes  a  world 
psychological  climate  of  denuclearization.  In 
which  It  comes  to  be  viewed  as  a  mark  of 
national  immaturity  to  have  or  desire  either 
reactors  or  bombs.  I  believe  that  unilateral 
action  by  the  US  to  encourage  soft  energy 
technologies  at  home  and  abroad.  In  tandem 
with  new  Initiatives  lor  nonproUferatlon 
and  strategic  arms  reduction,  could  with- 
draw the  political  support  without  which 
foreign  nuclear  programs  cannot  survive, 
and  could  thus  go  very  far  to  put  the  nuclear 
genie  back  Into  the  bottle.  But  this  shift  of 
policy  is  urgent:  we  must  stop  passing  the 
buck  before  our  clients  start  passing  the 
bombs. 

The  choice  is  Indeed  urgent.  Every  dollar, 
every  bit  of  sweat  and  technical  talent  and 
political  commitment,  every  barrel  of  ir- 
replaceable cheap  oil  that  we  devote  to  the 
very  demanding  high  technologies  Is  a  re- 
source that  we  cannot  use  to  pursue  the 
elements  of  a  soft  energy  path  urgently 
enough  to  make  them  work  together  properly 
before  our  fossU-fuel  bridge  has  been  burned. 
In  this  sen.se,  technologies  like  nuclear  power 
are  not  only  unnecessary  but  a  positive  en- 
cumbrance, for  they  foreclose  other  and  more 
attractive  options.  The  two  energy  paths, 
though  not  technically  Incompatible,  are  in- 
stitutionally and  culturally  incompatible 
and  loglstically  competitive.  We  must,  with 
due  deliberate  speed,  choose  one  or  the  other, 
before  one  has  foreclosed  the  other  or  before 
nuclear  proliferation  has  foreclosed  both.  We 
should  use  fossil  fuels— sparingly — to  capi- 
talize a  transition  as  nearly  as  possible 
straight  to  our  ultimate  energy-income  tech- 
nologies, because  we  won't  have  another 
chance  to  get  there.  Recognizing  that  no 
energy  future  is  free  of  social  problems,  we 
must  choose  which  kinds  of  social  problems 
we  want.  And  to  gain  a  fuller  understtuidlng 
of  the  very  wide  range  of  choice  available  to 
us.  we  must  work  backwards  from  our  long- 
term  goals  to  see  how  to  get  there,  so  dis- 
covering the  potential  for  radically  different 
paths  that  would  be  Invisible  to  anyone 
working  forwards  in  time  through  incremen- 
tal ad-hocracy. 
I  believe  that  the  soft  path  would  be  largely 
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self-Implementing  through  ordinary  market 
and  social  processes  once  we  had  taken  a  few 
Importsmt  Initial  steps,  including  removing 
familiar  non-market  Institutional  barriers 
to  conservation  and  soft  technologies,  re- 
^bsldles  now  given  to  fuel  and  power  sectors, 
moving  the  more  than  $10  billion  a  year  In 
vigorously  enforcing  antitrust  Uws.  and  pric- 
ing energy  at  a  level  consistent  with  its  long- 
run  replacement  cost  by  means  of  a  sever- 
ance royalty.  Phasing  in  these  measures  can, 
I  believe,  be  both  equitable  and  beneficial 
to  the  economy. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  such  steps  will  be 
easy;  only  easier  than  not  taking  them.  But 
If  properly  handled  they  can  have  enormous 
political  appeal,  for  the  soft  energy  path, 
rather  than  trading  off  one  constituency 
against  another,  offers  advantages  for  every- 
one: Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  capital  for 
buslnesspeople,  environmental  protection  for 
conservationists,  enhanced  national  security 
for  the  military,  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
ness to  Innovate  and  for  big  business  to  refit, 
exciting  technologies  for  the  secular,  a  re- 
birth of  spiritual  values  for  the  religious, 
world  equity  and  order  for  globallsts,  energy 
Independence  for  Isolationists,  civil  rights  for 
liberals,  states'  rights  for  conservatives. 
Though  a  hard  energy  path  is  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  a  few  powerful  American 
institutions,  a  soft  path  is  consistent  with 
far  more  strands  of  convergent  social  change 
at  the  grassroots.  It  goes  with,  not  across, 
our  political  grain. 

Unfortunately,  few  ERDA  officials  are 
equipped  to  consider  soft-path  concepts,  for 
their  paradigm  rests  not  on  the  thermody- 
namic structure  of  end  use  but  rather  on 
assumed  energy — GNP  correlations  (which 
responsible  energy  modellers  now  consider 
fictitious) .  ERDA  still  does  not  even  acknowl- 
edge that  paths  can  be  exclusive:  the  official 
position  Is  that  we  can  and  must  do  every- 
thing at  once,  even  though  ERDA's  own 
scenarios  show  the  contrary,  and  manifestly 
any  choice  of  RD&D  priorities  retards  some 
options  while  advancing  others. 

In  a  recent  critique  of  my  Foreign  Affairs 
IMtper,  ERDA  inexplicably  clings  to  these 
bizarre  remnants  of  ERDA-48  while  conced- 
ing that  decentralized  energy  systems  deserve 
In-house  study  (which  I  am  helping  to  set 
up) ,  that  small  transitional  coal  technologies 
have  been  slighted,  and  that  central  electrifi- 
cation has  been  overemphasized.  These  con- 
cessions are  welcome,  but  have  come  at  a 
glacial  pace.  ERDA  still  lacks  staff  able  to 
appreciate  scale  Issues  and  end-use  orienta- 
tion. It  might  therefore  be  useful  for  me  to 
sketch  some  of  the  changes  I  would  like  to 
see  in  ERDA  during  1977: 

1.  Slim  down  the  agency  to  the  activities 
its  title  describes  by  putting  bomb  produc- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Defense,  civilian 
materials  production  in  an  independent 
agency,  and  bomb  research  somewhere  else 
( perhaps  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  certainly  not  the  University  of 
California) . 

2.  Reorganize  the  ERDA  administrative 
branches  by  thermodynamic  category  of  end 
use  rather  than  by  technological  sector. 

3.  Decentralize  the  ERDA  working  divisions 
across  the  country. 

4.  Replace  nearly  all  the  top  three  layers 
of  ERDA  officials. 

5.  Drastically  reduce  ERDA  overheads,  not 
only  Internal  but  external:  for  example,  a 
friend  In  the  fiuldlzed-bed  business  reports 
that  Just  responding  to  an  ERDA  RFP  would 
have  cost  him  $2  million,  more  than  It  would 
have  cost  to  build  the  device. 

6.  Shift  emphasis  (within  or  outside  ERDA) 
in  many  areas,  including  fluidized-bed  com- 
bustion, from  research  and  development  to 
demonstration  and  application.  ERDA  is 
currently  retarding,  rather  than  speeding, 
commercialization  of  some  Important  sys- 
tems. 
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7.  Redirect  resources  devoted  to  fission 
(except  work  on  the  terminal  phase  of  the 
program),  space-satellite  solar  systems,  and 
other  obvious  turkeys,  and  reduce  many  pro- 
grams (such  as  fusion,  big  coal-gas  plants, 
solar-thermal  electric,  and  MHD)  to  a  much 
lower  level.  I  expect  that  with  greatly  in- 
creased emphasis  on  conservation  and  soft 
solar  technologies,  the  resulting  ERDA  budg- 
et would  total  perhaps  $0.5-1  billion. 

8.  Try  to  shift  ERDA's  emphasis  from  com- 
plexity to  simplicity.  This  will  entail  a  shift 
of  contracting  away  from  large  war  and  aero- 
space corporations,  which  will  have  to  find 
ways  of  recycling  themselves  without  ERDA 
bailouts.  An  example  of  what  worries  me 
here  is  the  way  Boeing- Vertol  is  building 
subway  cars  in  Boston.  Their  first  design 
for  a  door  had  1300  parts.  With  difficulty 
they  sweated  this  down  to  about  300,  and 
there  is  a  small  chance  that  the  doors  might 
work,  but  the  technologists  have  Just  become 
so  sophisticated  that  they  can't  design  a  door 
any  more.  The  real  centers  of  Innovation  for 
the  kinds  of  systems  we  need  are  now  small 
groups  and  individuals,  not  high-technology 
corporations. 

9.  Make  sociopolitical  assessments  of  pro- 
posed technologies  as  Integral  a  part  of 
ERDA's  planning  process  as  environmental 
as.sessments  are  supposed  to  be. 

10.  Open  the  entire  ERDA  process  to  the 
public  in  a  substantive  rather  than  merely  a 
formallstlc  way. 

11.  Set  up  a  ratproof  procedure  for  moni- 
toring dissent  within  ERDA  so  as  to  prevent 
the  suppression  of  uncongenial  views  and  of 
differing  perceptions  of  what  the  energy  prob- 
lem is. 

12.  Greatly  strengthen  ERDA's  interagency. 
State,  local,  and  grassroots  liaison  while  re- 
moving ERDA's  improper  (and  probably 
Illegal)  promotional  role. 

13.  Emphasize  work  on  scale  Issues  by  ap-  ^ 
pointing  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Small 
Systems,  with  special  responsibility  for 
making  ERDA  staff  think  about  scale,  cen- 
tralization, electrification,  and  associated 
sociopolitical  Issues. 

14.  Severely  restrict  ERDA's  use  of  elaborate 
computer  models,  most  of  which  are  fatuous 
or  irrelevant  or  both.  All  the  really  Impor- 
tant policy  questions  facing  ERDA  today  can 
probably  be  addressed  for  less  than  $10,000 
each  on  the  back  of  a  large  envelope. 

15.  Reconsider  the  role  of  the  100,000-odd 
employees  of  the  National  Laboratories  and 
of  the  appropriateness  of  running  those  labs 
via  universities  and  corporations  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

16.  Reconsider  whether  ERDA  is  necessary. 
In  such  brief  remarks  I  cannot  do  Justice 

to  the  richness  of  the  technical  background, 
but  only  suggest  some  holistic  perspectives 
that  ERDA  now  lacks,  to  the  detriment  of  its 
mission.  I  hope,  though,  I  have  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  basic  issues  in  energy 
strategy,  far  from  being  too  complex  and 
technical  for  ordinary  people  to  understand, 
are  on  the  contrary  too  simple  and  political 
for  experts  to  understand.  Only  by  concen- 
trating on  these  simple,  yet  powerful  con- 
cepts can  we  learn,  as  Robert  Frost  did,  that 
taking  the  road  less  travelled  by  can  make 
all  the  difference. 


BALANCED  AUTO  EMISSION  STAND- 
ARDS: DINGELL-BROYHILL  AND 
RIEGLE-GRIFFIN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Broyhill  and  I  are  providing  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  with , 

supporting  the  schedule  of 
mobile  emisson  control  s 
tained  in  H.R.  4444,  Mobil^ 
sion  Control  Amendments 
Dingell-Broyhill  bill. 

We  are  seeking,  along 
cosponsors  of  our  bill  in 
ditional  cosponsors  to 
ment     of     reasonable, 
achievable  motor  vehicle 
trol  levels  for  the  Clean 
tricably  linked  to  the  „ 
tained  in  our  legislation  is 
factor  of  timing,  that  is.  \ 
standards  be  met  so  that 
erate  at  our  stringent  lev^s 
performance  of  the  car 
while  autos  reach 

ments  in  auto  fuel 

to  this  timing  factor  is 
control  technology  be  in 
able  to  manufacturers.  .. 
will  not  drive  the  cost  of 
maintenance  for  consume 
fordable  prices. 

The  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
tical  House  bills,  believe 
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dealers,  suppliers  and 

manufacturers,  parts  r 

pliers,  and  repair  garage 
numerous  automobile  and  t 
associations,  investment  he 
water,  and  ground  carriers 
seeking  support  in  the 
identical  companion  bill 
S.  919.  as  introduced  by  . 
RiECLE  and  Robert  Griffin 
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standards  when  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments were  passed  by  the  95th  Congress. 

With  respect  to  1979  standards,  the  year- 
long certification  proces  for  the  1979  models 
win  begin  In  mid-summer  of  1977 — Just 
three  months  away.  All  the  lead-time  prob- 
lems which  faced  the  Industry  for  upcoming 
1978  models  are  almost  upon  the  Industry 
for  1979  models.  Therefore,  the  public  In- 
terest, business  and  labor  will  best  be  served 
by  an  extension  of  the  1977  standards 
through  the  1979  model  year.  Also,  keeping 
standards  of  1.5/15/2.0  for  1979  would  allow 
the  nation  to  continue  to  maximize  fuel 
economy  gains.  It  Is  essential  that  the  stand- 
ards be  set  for  at  least  two  year  Intervals  to 
ensure  certainty  in  the  manufacturing  cycle. 

1980-81    STANDARDS 

Autos  already  have  made  major  contribu- 
tions towards  obtaining  clean  air  goals.  As 
older  cars  are  replaced  with  new,  cleaner 
burning  cars,  the  pollution  clean  up  by 
autos  rapidly  progresses. 

Beyond  1979,  as  the  domestic  and  foreign 
manufacturers  have  recently  testified  at 
Congressional  hearings,  the  disadvantages 
In  meeting  excessively  stringent  standards 
include  fuel  economy  penalties,  higher  costs 
to  the  consumer  (Increased  equipment  and 
maintenance  costs),  and  at  least  Initially, 
poorer  driveabillty  of  and  performance  and 
reduced  model  availability.  The  Impact  of 
these  disadvantages,  which  would  result  If 
auto  emission  standards  were  too  stringent  or 
tighter  than  the  Dingell-BroyhiU/Riegle- 
Griffln  standards,  must  be  weighed  against 
the  fact  that  analytical  data  available  shows 
there  also  would  be  statistically  Insignificant 
Improvements  in  the  nation's  ambient  air 
quality.  Congress  has  previously  agreed  that 
the  statutory  standards  must  be  changed. 
New  standards  must  truly  be  cost-beneficlal 
and  implemented  at  the  proper  time  when 
advanced  automotive  emission  control  tech- 
nology Is  available. 

For   1980  and   subsequent  models,  hydro- 
carbons  (HC)    win  be  controlled  at  the   .41 
gpm  level  called  for  by  current  law.  The  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Goals  Study,  or  "300  Day 
Study,"    shows    that    It    would    make    very 
little  difference  in  air  quality  gains  to  wait 
the  year  or  two  it  would  take  to  integrate 
technology  which   would   alleviate   the   fuel 
economy     penalty     in     moving     to     more 
stringent  hydrocarbon  control.  However,  of 
the  three  pollutants,  automotive  hydrocarbon 
emissions  are  strongly  implicated   In  smog 
formation;   and   if  any  clean-up  should   be 
accelerated,    it   Is   agreed    that   hydrocarbon 
control  should  be  given  the  priority,  as  it  is 
In    the   Dingell-Broyhlll/Rlegle-Orlffln   bills. 
The  carbon  monoxide    (CO)    standard  for 
1980  and  subsequent  models  should  be  9.0 
grams/mile.    The    recent    "300    Day    Study" 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  shows 
that  air  quality  goals  can  be  met  and  ex- 
ceeded with  this  standard,  and  that  minimal 
Improvement  would  result  from  the  statutory 
3.4  gpm  standard.  Kor  example,  as  compared 
with  1971-73,  projected  1990  air  concentra- 
tion levels  of  CO  would  be  80  percent  lower 
with  a  9.0  grams/mile  standard,  or  83  per- 
cent lower  with  a  3.4  grams/mile  standard. 
On    the    other    hand.    Imposing    the    lower 
standard  would  put  a  particular  burden  on 
cars  with  small  engines,  and  those  are  the 
ones  that  will  be  needed  to  achieve  desired 
fuel  economy  goals.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  use  of  a  more  stringent  standard  is  not 
an  effective  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  cars 
which  are  not  properly  maintained  Ic   use, 
and  thus  emit  high  CO  levels. 

The  9  grams  per  mile  carbon  monoxide 
standard  reflects  recent  evidence  that  today's 
California  carbon  monoxide  standard  of  9 
gpm,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Air  Resources  Board  for  the  long  term. 
Is  more  than  adequate  to  protect  public 
health.  This  is  significant,  because  this  CO 
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level  permits  the  operation  of  three-way 
catalyst  technology  to  achieve  low  NOx  levels 
while  still  providing  more  fuel-efflclent  oper- 
ation. 

1982    AND    THEREAFTER    STANDARDS 

With  regard  to  NOx,  the  ultimate  level 
which  represents  the  best  tradeoff  between 
fuel  economy  and  air  quality  will  fall  within 
the  1  to  2  gram  per  mile  range.  Not  enough 
is  known  at  this  point  to  specify  the  precise 
standard.  Therefore,  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  would  be  given  the  authority  to  adjust 
the  standard  within  this  range.  There  Is  sub- 
stantial argument  over  what  level  of  NOx 
control  Is  needed  for  public  health  reasons. 
When  vehicles  are  controlled  to  levels  as 
stringent  as  2  grams  per  mile  NOx,  as  they 
are  today,  stationary  sources  become  the 
major  NO.  emitters.  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Goals  or  "300  Day  Study"  Identified  five 
strategies  to  control  NOx  in  the  atmosphere, 
each  of  which  would  be  more  cost-effective 
than  reducing  auto  emissions  below  2  grams 
per  mile. 

There  are  many  unsettled  questions  re- 
garding the  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
(NOx).  Recent  technological  developments 
(such  as  those  used  by  Volvo)  Indicate  that 
the  recommended  level  of  1.0  grams/mile  can 
be  achieved,  but  considerable  additional  work 
is  needed  if  that  technology  is  ever  to  be 
made  sufficiently  applicable  to  a  wide  range 
of  cars.  In  fact,  there  Is  some  question  wheth- 
er that  standard  will  actually  be  needed  to 
protect  public  health.  Therefore,  the  EPA 
Administrator  should  be  given  authority  to 
revise  the  NOx  standard,  up  to  2.0  grams/ 
mile,  unless  he  determines  that  would  en- 
danger public  health. 

NOx  control  also  presents  special  problems 
for  many  engines,  such  as  diesels,  which  can 
help  conserve  energy.  Thus,  the  identical 
Dingell-BroyhlU/Rlegle-Orlffln  bills  propose 
that  the  EPA  Administrator  could  permit  a 
NOx  level  up  to  2.0  grams/ mile  for  specific 
categories  of  cars  if  that  is  necessary  for 
them  to  achieve  substantial  energy  savings. 
Here  again,  the  higher  NOx  level  would  not 
be  permitted  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  would   endanger  public  health. 
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SOLAR    ENERGY    AND    INDUSTRIAL 
PARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  solar  ener- 
gy has  thus  far  been  generally  associated 
with  residential  homes  and  not  with 
large-scale  industry  and  generating  sta- 
tions. Mr.  David  S.  Steiner  of  the  Sudler 
Construction  Co.  and  Bell  Laboratories 
are  doing  something  to  change  that  as- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Steiner.  at  an  environmental 
awards  luncheon,  announced  a  proposal 
submitted  to  ERDA  which  would  develop 
solar  heating  for  the  Bell  Laboratories 
building  In  the  287  Industrial  Park  in 
Piscataway,  N.J.  This  is  an  exciting  plan 
and  if  successful,  could  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  utilization  of  solar  tech- 
nology in  industrial  buildings. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Steiner  on  the  environ- 
ment, energy  conservation  and  the  role 
of  the  Industrial  park  In  those  areas. 
Also  to  follow  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Home  News  on  the  pro- 
posal : 


Remarks  Made  by  David  S.  Steiner 
Over  the  years  we  have  worked  at  our 
business,  often  in  the  belief  that  our  best 
efforts  will  be  recognized,  not  by  our  peers 
or  Investors,  but  by  the  communities  where 
we  operate. 

As  many  of  you  know  the  Sudler  Com- 
panies operate  in  14  states,  and  we  have 
learned  that  many  jurisdictions  have  many 
differing  views  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
or  what  we  are  doing. 

I  think  we  all  remember  when  an  indus- 
try moved  Into  town  after  finding  a  piece  of 
land  near  the  railroad  tracks  for  Its  factory 
and  began  life  In  the  community  by  stoking 
up  its  furnaces,  tossing  a  layer  of  ash  over 
the  entire  area  and  called  It  prosperity. 

By  contrast,  today,  if  one  comes  to  town, 
it  has  to  deal  with  all  of  us,  and  once  It 
starts  up,  it  takes  a  lot  of  advertising  to  let 
potential  work  force  know  Jobs  are  waiting 
in  their  hometowns. 

We  earnestly  try.  In  these  sometimes  com- 
plicated times,  to  find  the  keys  that  open 
doors  to  a  better  future  for  all  of  us,  and 
our  effort  In  Piscataway,  we  think  Is  a  land- 
mark. 

A  yardstick  by  which  all  future  office  and 
Industrial  parks  will  be  measured. 

The  industries  of  today  have  become  part 
of  the  total  landscape  without  marring  it 
for  the  clustering  of  industries  In  a  con- 
trolled environment,  in  a  campus  setting 
which  makes  them  good  and  attractive  neigh- 
bors, is  a  far  cry  from  what  once  was. 

That  we  have  In  some  measure  succeeded 
in  achieving  our  goal  to  bring  a  valuable  as- 
set to  the  Piscataway  community;  let  me  re- 
peat, Is  a  sign  of  our  coming  of  age. 

A  sign  that  private  industry,  buslne-ss  and 
financial  Interests  and  local  government  have 
led  the  way  to  discovering  we  are  not  antag- 
onists, but  good  neighbors  working  for  a 
common  goal. 

In  sense  we  are  creating  a  new  ecological 
system  where  each  element  contributes  to 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  others,  and  in 
that  environment  we  all  prosper. 

Candidly  I  must  admit  we  sometimes  dif- 
fer, but  because  we  believe  In  what  we  are 
doing,  because  we  believe  our  office  and  In- 
dustrial parks  are  assets  to  the  communities 
and  to  their  economic  viability,  we  persevere. 
Seriously,  I  believe  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  day,  for  those  of  you  who  won 
awards  for  .sharing  our  concerns  for  environ- 
mental planning. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  significant 
contributions  you  are  making  by  bringing 
your  expertise  in  your  fields  to  save  the  land, 
water  and  the  air  we  breathe. 

As  pragmatlsts  you  understand  the  price 
exacted  by  any  type  of  progress  and  have 
said  you  are  willing  to  foot  some  of  the  bills. 
Up  to  now  there  has  been  an  understand- 
able difference  between  environmentalists; 
governmental  agencies  and  we  In  the  private 
sector,  especially  as  developers,  builders  and 
financiers. 

Events  have  narrowed  oxir  options  so  we 
cannot  any  longer  Ignore  what  the  other  is 
doing  and  let  them  go  it  alone. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  OPEC  nations  and 
their  decision  to  once  more  raise  the  price 
of  oil  emphasizes  how  defenseless  we  are  as 
our  energy  needs  continue  to  climb  faster 
than  the  prices. 

Here  In  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
and  particularly  New  Jersey,  which  dally  be- 
comes more  dependent  on  Middle  East  oil  as 
domestic  sources  go  to  other  markets,  the 
problem  becomes  more  acute. 

It  Is  Imperative  for  us  to  find  workable 
alternatives,  so  we  cannot  let  government  do 
It  alone  but  must  Instead  enter  a  creative 
partnership  In  developing  alternatives  to  the 
reliance  on  dwindling  energy  sources. 

We  Intend  to  become  one  of  those  partners 
with  a  project  for  utilizing  solar  heating  in 
our  Corporate  Park  287  complex. 
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We  have  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 
United  States  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration,  in  response  to  its 
request  for  demonstration  projects,  that 
would  use  the  building  presently  occupied 
by  Bell  Laboratories  Inc.  as  the  test  bed. 

To  date  informatlor.  on  operation  of  solar 
heating  has  been  sparse  and  generally  limit- 
ed to  residential  buildings,  so  to  those  of  us 
in  the  Industrial  and  olflce  park  field,  a  whole 
new  body  of  Information  that  does  not  exist 
win  become  available 

Beyond  the  mechanics  of  the  system  Is  the 
added  excitement  of  helping  to  play  a  part 
in  solving  national  problems  brought  on  by 
the  present  energy  crisis. 

The  coin  is  more  than  two-sided,  for  our 
goals,  IndivlduaUy,  corporately,  nationally, 
are  to  develop  alternate  sources  of  energy,  to 
husband  what  we  hav3  and  at  the  same  time 
live  in  harmony  with  our  world,  and  to  be 
worried  about  the  environment. 

When  through  your  conectlve  efforts  Cor- 
porate Park  287  won  the  award  presented  by 
American  Industrial  properties  report  "for 
sound  environmental  planning"  we  knew  It 
was  a  commitment  to  change. 

Undoubtedly  we  will  find  other  solutions 
as  time  passes  and  we  learn  more,  but  for 
the  present,  where  saving  even  one  gallon 
of  oil  is  meaningful,  we  must  be  among  the 
leaders,  we  must  take  the  next  step  forward. 

We  have  no  other  choice. 

[Prom  Home  News,  Jan.  13,  1977) 

Industrial  Park  Seeks  Solar  Grant 

(By  Rudy  Larlni) 

Piscataway. — The  Bell  Laboratories,  Inc., 
facility  on  Route  287  may  become  the  model 
for  the  industrial  application  of  solar  energy 
In  the  northeastern  United  States. 

The  Sudler  Construction  Co.,  which  built 
Corporate  Park  287  in  which  Bell  Labora- 
tories is  located,  is  the  only  industrial  park 
In  the  Northeast  to  have  applied  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  $7.5  minion  to  be  distributed  by 
the  federal  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  (ERDA)  for  solar 
energy  projects,  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  firm. 

Former  Morris  County  Assemblywoman 
Rosemarie  Totaro,  a  consultant  to  Sudler, 
said  some  300  applications  have  been  sub- 
mitted nationwide  for  the  solar  energy 
grants  ERDA  is  expected  to  award  in  March. 
However,  only  four  applications  have  been 
submitted  by  industrial  parks,  she  said. 

The  Bell  Laboratories  project  is  expected  to 
cost  between  $250,000  and  $300,000  and  Is  to 
provide  heat  for  roughly  a  third  of  the  230,- 
OOO-square-foot  building.  It  also  would 
supply  about  half  the  hot  water  needed  at 
the  facility.  Including  that  used  in  the 
cafeteria  for  the  1,100  company  employees. 

Plans  for  the  solar  energy  project  were 
unveiled  yesterday  when  Sudler  received  an 
envlronmenal  award  from  American  Indus- 
trial Properties  Report,  an  industrial  devel- 
opment Journal  which  annually  chooses  six 
Industrial  parks  throughout  the  Nation 
which  exemplify  sound  environmental  plan- 
ning. 

The  Journal's  criteria  for  the  award  In- 
clude that  the  park  be  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity, architecturally  pleasing  and  blend 
with  its  surroundings. 

David  Steiner,  executive  vice  president  of 
Sudler,  urged  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments to  approve  pending  legislation  which 
would  exempt  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  solar  heating  systems  from  sales  and  local 
property  taxes. 

If  the  Federal  Government  approves  the 
grant  for  Bell  Laboratories.  Steiner  said  Sud- 
ler would  pay  for  the  installation  and  Bell 
professionals  would  supervise  the  engineering 
maintenance. 

Acceptance  of  the  Federal  grant  would 
entitle  ERDA  to  monitor  the  operation  of  the 
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solar-beating  system  once  a  month  for  five 
years  and  use  the  results  to  encourage  other 
Industries  to  employ  solar  energy  for  part  of 
their  energy  requirements. 

Installation  of  the  solar-heating  system 
would  take  approximately  six  to  eight 
montiis  once  the  project  Is  approved,  accord- 
ing to  Wayne  Bonhag,  a  representative  of  the 
Solaron  Corp.  of  Colorado,  which  manufac- 
tures the  system. 

Twenty-eight  solar-heat-collectlng  panels, 
covering  5,600  square  feet,  would  be  Installed 
on  the  roof  of  the  Bell  Laboratories  building. 

The  system  would  use  air  rather  than 
water  as  the  heat-transfer  medium,  thereby 
eliminating  the  problems  of  corrosion  and 
freezing. 

The  system  Is  designed  to  provide  hot 
water  year-round  and  heat  during  the  winter. 
The  facility's  existing  electrical  heating  sys- 
tem would  be  used  during  periods  of  pro- 
longed cloudiness,  although  the  solar  system 
would  have  a  stone  heat  storage  area  under- 
ground. 


DEPOSIT  ON  BEVERAGE 
CONTAINERS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF   VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  is- 
sue of  requiring  a  deposit  on  beverage 
containers  as  a  means  of  conserving 
energy  and  material  resources,  creating 
jobs,  and  bringing  about  consumer  sav- 
ings is  one  which  is  increasingly  becom- 
ing the  focus  of  attention  by  both  the 
public  and  by  various  legislative  bodies 
throughout  the  country.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  recall,  last  November  the 
citizens  of  the  States  of  Maine  and 
Michigan  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a 
beverage  container  deposit  system,  join- 
ing the  States  of  Oregon,  Vermont,  and 
South  Dakota,  which  have  had  similar 
laws  for  quite  some  time.  Additionally, 
the  EPA  guidelines  requiring  deposit  sys- 
tems on  all  Federal  facilities  is  being 
implemented  shortly,  having  already 
started  at  Fort  Knox  with  good  success 
to  date. 

The  degree  of  public  acceptance  of  de- 
posit systems  is  evidenced  by  a  public 
opinion  survey  performed  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  which  indicates 
that  73  percent  of  the  American  public 
is  in  favor  of  a  national  deposit  system. 
Many  State  legislatures  are  now  con- 
sidering their  own  deposit  laws,  and  the 
chances  of  passage  are  extremely  good 
in  many  of  them.  An  example  is  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  recently  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  group  of  the  most  prestigious 
economists  in  the  country,  including 
Nobel  Laureates  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  in- 
stitute professor  and  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Kenneth  J.  Arrow, 
James  Bryant  Conant  university  profes- 
sor at  Harvard  University. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  list- 
ing and  a  statement  issued  by  these  dis- 
tinguished individuals. 

Statement 

We,  the  undersigned  economists  of  Massa- 
chusetts, urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  before 
the   Massachusetts    Legislature    that   would 
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This   conclusion   Is 

ence  In  Oregon  as  a  result 
tlon. 

2.  Solid    waste    disposal 
lessened. 

Returnable  containers 
stantlal  savings  to  our  clt^s 
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Energy    Administration    ( 
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expensive. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal 
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In  the  commonwealth,  both 
ber  of  Jobs  and  payroll 
suggests  that  the  Introductlln 
able  bottles  Into  Massachusetts 
of  Jobs  and  also  points  out 
bill  might  lead  to  the  develo 
state    recycling    Industry.    B] 
argument  that  this  bill  would 
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not  supported  by  evidence 
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state    Interests    whose    sudd^ 
Massachusetts  employment 
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We  feel  that  the  Iwttle 
positive  Impact  on  the 
chusetts. 

Signed  by: 

MASSACHUSETTS-  rNSTTTDTE 

Edwin   Kuh,   Professor  of 
Management,  Sloan  School 

Ell    Shapiro.    Professor    _. 
Sloan  School  of  Management 

Sidney    8.    Alexander, 
nomics,    Sloan    School   of 
Department  of  Economics. 

Jagdlsh  Bhagwati,  Professoi 

E.    Cary   Brown,    Professor 
Head  of  the  Department. 

Richard  A.  Cohn,  Assistant 
School  of  Management 

Peter  A.  Diamond,  F 

Rudiger  Dornbusch, 
Economics. 

Franklin  M.  Fisher 

Harold    Freeman,    Professor 
Economics. 

Ann    P.    Friedlaender, 
Engineering  and  Economics. 
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Frederick  L.  A.  Grauer,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Finance,  Sloan  School  of  Management. 

Robert  E.  Hall,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Jeffrey  E.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics. 

Daniel  M.  Holland,  Professor  of  Finance, 
Sloan  School  of  Management. 

Robert  Merton,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Sloan  School  of  Management. 

Franco  Modlgllanl,  Institute  Professor, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance,  Sloan 
School  of  Management  and  Department  of 
Economics. 

Charles  A.  Myers,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Sloan  School  of  Management. 

Robert  A.  Plndyck,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  Sloan  School  of  Management. 

Jerome  Rothenberg,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Urban  Studies. 

Paul  A.  S.imuelson,  Nobel  Laureate,  In- 
stitute Professor,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Robert  M.  Solow,  Institute  Professor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics. 

Lance  Taylor,  Professor  of  Nutritional  Eco- 
nomics. 

Lester  C.  Thurow.  Professor  of  Economics, 
Sloan  School  of  Management  and  Department 
of  Ek;onomlcs. 

Joel  R.  Yellln,  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Science. 

HARVARD    UNrVERSrrY 

Robert  Dorfman.  David  A.  Wells,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy. 

Richard  A.  Musgrave,  Harold  Hltchlngs 
Beerbank,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

T.  C.  Schelllng,  Lucius  N.  Llttauer,  Profes- 
sor of  Politic 31  Economy  recipient:  1977 
Frank  E.  Seldman  DUtlngulshed  Award  in 
Political  Economy. 

Arthur  Smithies,  Nathanial  Ropes,  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economics. 

Jerry  Green,  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics.- 

Abram  Bergson,  George  F.  Baker,  Professor 
of  Economics. 

Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  James  Bryant  Conant 
University  Professor,  Nobel  Laureate. 

H.  M.  Polemarchakis,  Instructor  In  Eco- 
nomics. 

Rachel  Mcculloch,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics. 

H.  S.  Houthakker.  Henry  Lee,  Professor  of 
Economics. 

H.  Rosousky,  Walter  S.  Baker,  Professor  of 
Economics,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Jame.-;  S.  Duesenberry,  William  Joseph 
Maler,  Professor  of  Money  and  Banking 

Charlotte  V.  Kuh,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 

Dwight  Perkins,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Charles  J.  Christenson.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1977 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
March  30.  1977.  into  the  Congressional 
Record : 


Ptrsuc  Jobs 

A  most  challenging  task  confronting  to- 
days policymakers  i.s  the  creation  of  19  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  In  the  next  four  years.  Such  a 
task  is  clearly  risky,  but  Vie  costs  of  failure 
are  great.  Apart  from  the  personal  tragedy  of 
Joblessness,  each  percentage  point  of  unem- 
ployment means  a  huge  loss  to  the  nation's 
output  of  goods  and  services. 

Maximum  efforts  must  be  made  to  create 
new  Jobs  in  the  prlvata  sector  even  though 
it  will  take  some  lime  before  an  expanding 
economy  provides  Jobs  for  all  who  want  them 
In  the  meantime  public  Jobs  programs  will 
be  necessary.  There  Is,  however,  a  heated 
debate  on  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
Some  persons  argue  that  many  of  the  7  8 
million  Americans  who  are  unemnloyed  can 
be  put  back  to  work  in  this  way.  Others  say 
that  public  Jobs  are  no  good. 

The  present  Job  programs  are  aimed  both 
at  cyclical  unemployment,  which  is  caused 
by  an  economic  rece.sslon,  and  at  structural 
unemployment,  which  affects  the  untrained 
and  unskilled  even  in  good  times.  Cyclical 
unemployment  can  be  reduced  by  economic 
stimulation,  but  structural  unemployment 
requires  special  training  and  placement 
efforts. 

These  are  the  major  federal  Jobs  programs- 
Public  Service  Jobs:  Under  this  program 
federal  money  is  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
workers  on  local  and  state  government  pay- 
rolls. Approximately  $2.7  billion  will  be  spent 
this  year  on  some  310,000  such  workers  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  asked  Congress  to  raise  this 
sum  to  $3.4  billion  and  bring  290,000  more 
workers  Into  the  pro^jram. 

Critics  contend  that  public  service  Jobs  are 
•make-work"  and  are  usually  offered  to  per- 
sons who  would  have  been  paid  by  local  and 
state  governments  anyway.  They  also  point 
out  that  the  wages  (often  about  $3.40  per 
hour)  draw  unskilled  workers  away  from  the 
private  sector.  Proponentc  of  public  service 
Jobs  claim  that  these  problems  can  be  re- 
solved with  careful,  long-range  planning.  The 
problem,  thy  say,  is  one  of  correlating  the 
need  for  service  with  the  supply  of  workers 
Who  require  employment  assistance 

Public  Works  Jobs:  Under  this  program 
$2  billion  has  been  allocated  to  communities 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of  schools 
municipal  buildings,  parks  and  other  proj- 
ects. President  Carter  has  proposed  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion.  Besides  Improving  commu- 
nity facilities,  the  program  provides  work  in 
the  hard-hit  construction  industry  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that 
between  16.000  and  46,000  workers  are  hired 
for  each  $1  billion  spent. 

Critics  of  public  works  Jobs  complain  that 
It  takes  so  long  for  projects  to  get  underway 
that  very  little  is  really  done  to  create  Jobs. 
They  also  point  out  that  the  Jobs  created 
go  only  to  skilled  tradesmen.  Proponents  of 
public  works  Jobs  contend  that  the  economy 
benefits  quickly  even  though  the  money  is 
not  spent  immediately.  They  make  the  point 
that  qualifying  projects  must  be  ready  to 
begin  within  ninety  days. 

Countercyclical  Assistance:  Under  the 
countercyclical  revenue  sharing  program 
funds  are  paid  to  localities  with  especially 
high  rates  of  unemployment  to  be  used  in 
any  way  local  officials  choose.  The  theory  Is 
that  the  extra  funds  aid  the  local  economy 
and  keep  the  local  governments  from  having 
to  lay  off  workers.  This  $1.15  billion  program 
is  estimated  to  create  or  protect  40,000  to 
77,000  Jobs.  President  Carter  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  $925  million  to  ex- 
pand the  program. 

Training  Programs:  There  are  relatively 
few  federal  programs  designed  to  counsel  and 
train  people  and  provide  summer  Jobs.  The 
existing  programs  include  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  summer  Jobs 
for  teenagers  and  the  Job  Corps.  There  are 
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also  special  programs  for  native  Ameri- 
cans, migrant  workers  and  Vietnam  veterans. 
President  Carter  Is  proposing  an  expansion 
of  the  Job  Corps  and  the  creation  of  new 
programs  to  maintain  and  improve  public 
parks  and  community  facilities. 

Aside  from  these  programs,  various  tax 
incentives  are  also  being  suggested  to  en- 
courage Job  creation  in  the  private  sector. 
There  Is,  however,  considerable  controversy 
over  the  size  and  the  nature  of  the  tax 
credits.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  experts 
agree  that  tax  reduction  is  a  very  indirect 
and  cumbersome  way  to  create  jobs. 

Obviously  there  are  many  problems  in 
putting  the  unemployed  back  to  work,  either 
directly  on  a  government  payroll  or  indi- 
rectly In  other  public  or  not-for-profit 
groups.  Public  service  jobs  are  expensive  and 
they  do  require  some  growth  In  the  public 
sector.  But  with  unemployment  compensa- 
tion now  running  about  $17  billion  a  year, 
the  choices  are  not  quite  so  simple.  Anything 
that  can  be  done  to  get  people  off  welfare 
and  back  to  wcrk  has  to  be  beneficial. 


CHEMICAL  WARP^ARE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21,  I  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  moratorium  on  the 
further  production  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons,  including  the  so-called  binary 
weapons,  and  the  destruction  of  a  spec- 
ified amount  of  lethal  chemical  mustard 
gas.  Joining  me  in  this  legislation  are  25 
cosponsors  whose  names  appear  a'<.  the 
end  of  this  statement. 

The  resolution  was  also  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
Lowell  Weicker. 

The  response  to  the  Schulze-Weickcr 
initiative  has  been  quite  encouraems- 
Many  have  indicated  their  interest  and 
support  for  this  proposal.  In  fact,  a  very 
interesting  article  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  March  25  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  offer  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

To  Halt  the  Nerve-Gas  Race 
Is  President  Carter  as  serious  as  he  seems 
about  checking  the  arms  race?  If  he  Is.  he 
will  take  up  the  initiative  of  two  congres- 
sional Republicans  toward  halting  a  par- 
ticularly grisly  part  of  that  race — chemical 
weapons  including  the  nerve  gases  that  are 
freshly  in  the  news. 

Early  in  the  week  came  a  report  of  renewed 
Pentagon  efforts  to  develop  nerve-gas  wea- 
pons and  defenses  against  them  In  the  face 
of  a  reported  growth  in  .Soviet  nerve-gai 
capability.  Then  came  the  previously  sched- 
uled proposal  by  Senator  Weicker  of  Con- 
necticut and  Representative  Schulze  of  Pen;:- 
•sylvanla  for  the  destruction  of  a  3,000-ton 
stockpile  of  mustard  gas  as  well  as  a  three- 
year  moratorium  on  the  production  of  new 
nerve  or  mustard  weapon.s. 

No  one  should  object  to  prudt  nt  research 
on  defense  against  all  possible  weapons  But 
Mr.  Weicker  and  Mr.  Schulze  are  on  the  right 
track  In  calling  on  she  United  States  to  make 
a  firm  gesture  of  its  sincerity  in  seeking  an 
international  ban  on  the  prodncilon  as  wel! 
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as  use  of  chemical  weapons.  They  call  on 
both  houses  of  Congress  for  a  non-binding 
resolution  urging  the  President  for  action  on 
the  moratorium.  We  call  on  the  President  to 
move  ahead  speedily  on  such  a  moratorlv\in. 
(The  U.S.  already  rightly  sub.scilbe;  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol  against  the  first  u.se  of 
chemical  weapons  and  to  a  later  interna- 
tional Instrument  against  both  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  biological  weapons.) 

During  the  three  years — a  period  which 
would  not  present  a  threat  to  U.S.  security — 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  would 
be  challenged  to  give  similar  evidence  of  their 
sincerity  in  checking  the  chemical  arms  race. 
Third-world  nations  would  have  this  example 
to  discourage  them  in  the  proliferation  of 
these  weapons — a  cheaper  and  tempting  al- 
ternative to  joining  the  nuclear  club. 

As  Senator  Weicker  pointed  out,  the  road 
toward  nuclear  control  Is  long  and  hard. 
Chemical  weapons  control  is  on  a  smaller 
scale — so  far — and  Is  achievable.  But  not  if 
no  one  takes  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  is 
ever  going  to  take  the  leadership  role  in 
total  nuclear  disarmament — as  the  Car- 
ter administration  has  pledged — it  must 
direct  initial  efforts  at  a  level  where  suc- 
cess is  attainable.  My  resolution  is  an  at- 
tempt to  begin  the  process  toward  mean- 
ingful international  agreements  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  Today,  there  is 
a  possibility  to  begin  that  process.  We 
should  make  that  possibility  a  reality.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  effort 
by  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  and  the  text  of 
the  resolution  follow: 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
AuCoin,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Blouln,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Coughlln,  Mr.  Drlnan,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Gradlson,  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  McKlnney, 
Mr.  Ottlnger,  Mr.  Pattison,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  Mrs.  Meyner. 


H.  Con.  Res.   IBS 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  the  President 

to  reduce  the  risk  of  chemical  warfare 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 

finds  that — 

(1)  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  not 
to  make  first  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  weapons  in  war; 

(2)  in  1972  the  United  States  signed  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Devel- 
opment, Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Bac- 
teriological (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons 
and  on  their  Destruction,  and  such  Conven- 
tion declared  that  "each  State  Party  to  the 
Convention  affirms  the  recognized  objective 
of  effective  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons 
and.  to  this  end,  undertakes  to  continue  ne- 
gotiations in  good  faith  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing early  agreement  on  effective  measures 
for  the  prohibition  of  their  development, 
production,  and  stockpiling  and  for  their 
destruction"; 

(3)  m  1975  the  United  States  ratified  the 
Geneva  protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  In  warfare;   and 

(4)  the  United  States  supports  the  con- 
tinuing negotiations  being  conducted  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment toward  this  end  of  an  effective  chemi- 
cal weapons  treaty. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that — 

(1)  the  President  should  declare  a  mora- 
torium of  three  years  on  the  further  United 
States  manufacture  of  lethal  and  Incapaci- 
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tating  nerve  and  mustard  agents  and  the  so- 
called  binary  agents; 

(2)  the  President,  as  a  sign  of  good  faith 
to  the  world,  should  order  the  destruction 
of  three  thousand  tons  of  lethal  chemical 
mustard  agents  from  existing  United  States 
stockpiles  over  the  three  years  of  such  mora- 
torium, and  Invite  Interested  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  to  send  delega- 
tions to  view  the  destruction  process; 

(3)  the  President  should  Invite  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  other  na- 
tions which  possess  quantities  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  to  Indicate  their  sincerity 
in  seeking  a  chemical  weapons  treaty  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  urge  the  Third  World  Nations  to  re- 
frain from  seeking  the  Introduction  of  chem- 
ical weapons  into  their  arsenals;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  urge  the  partici- 
pants of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  to  rapidly  conclude  an  in- 
ternational treaty  banning  the  manufacture 
and  po&se-ssion  of  lethal  chemical  weapons. 
Such  a  treaty.  In  order  to  be  meaningful, 
should  provide  for  the  destruction  of  existing 
stocks  and  production  facilities  over  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time.  Such  a  treaty  must  also 
provide  Independent,  International  pro- 
cedures for  verifying  the  disposal  of  stocks 
and  facilities.  Investigating  and  challenging 
suspect  activities,  and  establishing  on-site 
inspections. 


SACCHARIN— WHO  DECIDES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  common  man  and  woman  of  the 
United  States  deserve  to  be  heard.  The 
saccharin  ban  edict  marks  another  step 
toward  loss  of  individual  rights.  Wash- 
ington headlines  human  rights,  yet  the 
bureaucrats  want  to  dominate  and 
destroy  the  rights  of  each  individual 
whether  they  live  in  Carrollton,  Richard- 
son. Farmers  Branch.  Piano,  or  Irving. 

America  was  built  on  the  independence 
of  each  person  to  think  and  decide  for 
themselves.  Yet  step  by  step,  law  by  law. 
regulation  by  regulation,  the  all-power- 
ful Federal  Government  is  deciding  every 
move  in  a  person's  life. 

If  one  of  my  neighbors  in  Dallas  v/ants 
to  use  saccharin.  I  think  he  has  the  right 
to  use  it.  If  he  wants  to  walk  barefoot  in 
the  winter,  that  is  his  right.  If  he  wants 
to  walk  to  work,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  If  he  wants  to  eat  saccharin  in- 
stead of  sugar,  that  is  his  right. 

Last  night  I  read  an  interesting  one 
page  editorial  in  this  week's  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Written  by  Marvin  Stone 
it  asks  "Why  Ban  Saccharin?"  Here  are 
some  key  sections : 

How  capricious  does  our  Government  In- 
tend to  be — and  how  far  can  it  be  allowed 
to  go — in  limiting  freedom  of  choice  by  in- 
dividual citizens? 

That  question  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
troversy over  saccharin,  which  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  proposes  to  ban  be- 
cause of  evidence  that  It  Is  a  cancer-causing 
agent  In  force-fed  Canadian  rats. 

Saccharin  Is  the  only  noncalorlc  sweetener 
still  legal  In  this  country  and  Is  used  by 
virtually  every  American — In  tooth  paste, 
soft   drinks,    canned    fruits    and    vegetables, 
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gelatin  mixes,  candy,  cbewln|:  giun,  medi- 
cines. 

Since  Its  discovery  In  1879,  siiccharln  never 
has  been  known  to  produce    ;ancer  In  hu 
mans,  so  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  FDA 
has  fallen  under  attack  as  b  ting  arrogant, 
absurd,  unscientific  and  Irratlc  nal 
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From  the  start,  the  whole 

has  been  surrounded  by  a 

part  of  the  Government.  What 

allowing    Americans    to    mahie 

aware  of  the  arguments  for 

use    of   saccharin    and    then 

alone  to  make  a  free 

now  are  free  to  make  a  choice 

smoke  tobacco  or,  for  that 

to  take  the  risk  of  driving  on 

claim  45.000  lives  a  year? 

Surely  people  In  Washington 
by  now  that,  when  common 
from  Congress  and  the 
outrage  soon  surfaces,  and 
vails.  Prohibition  of  whisky 
as  it  may  have  seemed,  failed 
able.   More   recently,   seat   belt^ 
tlon   underlocks   provoked   a 
strong  enough  to  force  repeal. 

Americans    need    not    be 
mindless  mass,  with  the  most 
slons  stuffed  down  people's 
restrictive  legislation. 

The  proper  approach  with  saccharin  is  to 
tell  people  in  plain  English  wha :  may  be  the 
risk  of  using  it,  and  let  the  peoj  le  decide  for 
themselves  whether  the  risk  is  i  rorth  taking. 
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OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  31, 

Mr.   ROSE.   Mr.   Speaker, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
United  States  and  its  Ladies 
sponsor  a  Voice  of  Democra<y 
ship  Program  In  our  Nation' 
schools.  This  takes  the  form 

tionwide    broadcast    , .  . 

test  open  to  all  10th,  11th  and 
students.  Contestants  submi 
minute  broadcast  script 
magnetic  tape.  This  year's 
"What  America  Means  to  Me. 

Winners  are  selected  from 
tmd  this  group  then  comne 
Washington  for  a  $10,000 
the  school  of  his  or  her  choic< 
scholarships    ranging    from 
$1,500. 

I  am  very  proud  that  this 
ner  from  North  Carolina  is 
Jones  of  Maxton,  N.C.,  in 
Congressional    District, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
of  Maxton.  She  is  17  years 
11th  grader  at  Prospect 
Maxton. 

The  transcript  of  her 
cast  script  follows : 

What  America  Means 
(By  Alfreda  Jones 

America — land  of  plenty, . 

Insecure,  refuge  for  the  homeless ; 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of 
lifts  her  mighty  torch  In  salute 
yearning  to  be  free;    those 
make  her  great.  Clad  in  her 
she  is  an  empire  xmto  herself 
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had  problems,  inner  struggles,  turmoils,  stUl 
America  remains  proud  and  erect.  Founded 
on  a  base  of  freedom,  America  has  moved 
steadily  through  some  of  the  most  trying 
times  any  nation  has  ever  come  face  to  face 
with  and  has  overcome  obstacles  never 
thought  conquerable.  Through  two-hundred 
years  Americans  have  fought  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  struggling  to  maintain  the  respect 
due  a  great  country  by  constantly  striving  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  its  economic 
situation.  I  have  a  duty  to  aid  my  country 
In  the  many  successful  and  unsuccessful  ex- 
perimental struggles  In  government,  reli- 
gion, the  sciences,  medicine  and  education. 
America  has  remained  a  nation  of  strug- 
gles In  a  government  for  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  people.  Such  great  docu- 
ments as  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  have 
helped  to  form  our  present  democratic  gov- 
ernment. I  am  proud  to  say  that  America  has 
a  government  that  is  absolutely  run  by  her 
people. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  take  great  pride  and 
admiration  In  the  courageous  efforts  of  man 
to  maintain  his  right  to  worship  freely. 
Americans  have  nourished  their  religious  be- 
liefs to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  sur- 
vived through  such  confrontations  as  drug- 
Ism,  alcoholism,  crime,  and  political  manipu- 
lations, to  name  only  a  few.  The  trials  and 
tribulations  suffered  and  endured  by  religion 
are  potent  enough  to  ruin  and  destroy  most 
organizations,  but  religion  as  a  secular  way 
of  life  Is  gradually  becoming  a  stronger  life- 
line for  Americans  to  hang  on  to.  Due  to  the 
great  missionary  and  evangelistic  efforts  of 
our  nation,  religion  has  become  prevalent  in 
many  remote  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  this 
we  take  great  pride. 

Furthermore,  we  as  Americans,  can  enjoy 
the  many  battling  advancements  made  in 
the  numerous  fields  of  science,  one  of  which 
includes  medicine.  I  find  myself  frequently 
looking  back  with  amazement  at  the  persist- 
ence of  medicine  to  overcome  and  annihilate 
so  many  dreaded  diseases  in  its  endeavors  for 
advancement.  If  only  we  as  present  day 
Americans  could  feel  a  small  bit  of  the  tri- 
umph that  was  felt  when  some  of  the  most 
beneficial  accomplishments  were  made,  or 
the  tragedy  felt  when  so  many  hours  and 
years  of  hard  work  were  found  to  be  useless 
in  the  end. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  will  and  determina- 
tion that  it  took  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
return  to  the  starting  point  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  might  be  a  similar  reoccur- 
rence? This  strong-willed  determination  and 
perseverance  extended  through  all  the  vari- 
ous fields  and  phases  of  the  scientific  world. 
Fortunately,  America  had  produced  men  who 
were  willing  to  give  untiringly  of  themselves 
If  it  meant  some  small  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  our  great  country. 

Yet.  I  am  siiU  awesomely  struck  by  the  ac- 
complishments and  failures  that  education 
has  encountered  in  its  many  experimenta- 
tions to  educate  the  masses  of  America.  Edu- 
cationally, America  has  truly  advanced  from 
the  days  of  walking  three  miles  to  borrow  a 
book  and  inadequately  heated  school - 
houses — to  the  days  of  air-conditioned 
schools  and  books  for  everyone.  Education  is 
valued  more  highly  now  than  ever  before  as 
a  result  of  man's  continuous  yearning  for 
knowledge  of  himself  and  the  world  around 
him. 

A  nation  of  rights,  responsibilities,  secu- 
rity, freedom,  and  liberty — a  country  explor- 
ing broader  horizons  in  every  aspect  imagin- 
able; millions  of  brave  men  and  women,  past 
and  present:  and  all  the  events  that  have  oc- 
curred because  of  them  and  their  bold  deter- 
mination to  improve  the  standards  of  our 
country — this  is  what  America  means  to  me; 
and  for  this  I  love  you.  America,  for  to  me 
YOU  are  my  life. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4.  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  Februai-y  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  tliey  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congression.^l 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Monday,  April 
4,  1977,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  of  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  liearlngs  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,   to   hear   Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  markup  on  S.  69  and  S.  92, 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide  for 
interim  regulatory  reform  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Federal 
Trade     Commission,     Federal     Power 
Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal     Maritime     Commission,    and 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
the  status  of  national  efforts  in  energy 
conservation. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
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To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Federal 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  release  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report  entitled 
"Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Safe- 
guards." ♦ 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits program. 
Until  2:00  p.m.       4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  961,  to  promote 
the  healthy  development  of  children 
who  would  benefit  from  adoption  by 
facilitating  their  placement  in  adop- 
tive homes. 
Until:  1 :00  p.m.      2228  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Svibcommlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   projects,    to   hear    Members   of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
3:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  receive  a  briefing  (in  school  session) 
from  officials  of   the   Central   Intelli- 
gence  Agency   on    the   general    world 
situation. 

S  116,  Capitol 
APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fore.st  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
.Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  eye  glass  industry. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1378  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To   mark   up   proposed   first   concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  recommended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

To  resume  hearings  on  a  recent  study 
prepared  by  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin on  food  chain  stores'  profits  and 
prices. 

318  Rassell  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased  util- 
ization of  coal  In  electric  generating 
facilities  and  in  major  industrial  in- 
stallations. 

3110  Dirk.sen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904,  to  establish 
a  center  within  OMB  to  provide  cur- 
rent Information  on  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

To  consider  S.  855,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  S.  755, 
extending  through  fiscal  year  1978  all 
expiring  health  programs  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Community  Health  Centers  Act. 
Until  11 :30  a.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 

To  resume  consideration  of  S.  Re.s.'s  5 
through  12,  proposing  several  changes 
in  the  Senate  rules,  principally  with 
regard  to  Rule  XXII  (cloture). 

301  Russell  Building 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  question  of 
public  disclosure  of  funding  levels  au- 
thorized for  Government  intelligence 
activities. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Special  Aflng 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  on  older 
Americans  of  rising  energy  costs. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  a  business  meeting. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Select  Ethics 
Business  meeting  (open  with  immediate 
vote  to  get  into  closed  session)  to  dis- 
cuss committee  organization. 

1417  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congre.ss  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransportaUon 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Slibcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 

APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393,  the  proposed 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Svibcommlttee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
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Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Harold  Marvm  Williams,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee     on     Child     and     Human 
Development 
To    hold    oversight    hearings   on   exten- 
sion of  the  Child  Abuse  and  Preven- 
tion Treatment  Act   (Public  Law  93- 
247). 
Until  12 :00  noon     4200  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health   and   Scientific   Research   Suljcom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  benefits  from  and 
technological    uses    of  genetic    engi- 
neering-DeoxjTibonuclelc  Acid  (DNA) 
research. 
Until  3:00  p.m.        6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearmgs  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  eye  glass  Industry. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Rxipert  Cutler,  of  Michigan.  Dale  Ern- 
est Hathaway,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Robert  Haldeman  Meyer, 
of  California,  each  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  consideration  of  these  nomi- 
nations and  that  of  Howard  W.  Hlort, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  to  be 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Con.sumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public   witne.sses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  305.  to  require  i.ssuers 
of  registered  securities  to  keep  accu- 
rate records,  and  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  overseas  bribes  by  any  U.S. 
busine.ss  concern. 

5302  Dlrlcsen  Building 

Budget 

To   mark   up   proposed   first   concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  recommended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 


Dirp;sen  Building 
Nuclear  ProUf- 


9978 

Energy  and  Natural  Resoxirc^ 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Coi^ervatlon  and 
Regulation 
To   continue   oversight   heirlngs   to   de 
termlne   status  of   natlofial  efforts  In 
energy  conservation. 
3110 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Energy, 

eratlon,  and  Federal  Services 
To  continue  hearings  or  S.  897,  to 
strengthen  U.S.  policies  on  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon,  and  t  >  reorganize 
certain  nuclear  export  fii  actions, 

3302  Dlrl^en  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  oversight  healings  on  the 
administration    of    the   JBlack    Lung 
Benefits  program. 
Until:  1 :00  p.m.      4332  DlrAen  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Intelllgejice 
Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  question  of 
public  disclosure  of  fundi  ig  levels  au- 
thorized for  Government  intelligence 
activities. 

2228  Dirkken  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 
To  meet  in  closed  session 
briefing  from   officials  of 
Intelligence  Agency  on 
izatlon  of  local  conflicts 


Subcom  iiittee 


prop  >sed 
IS  78 


APRIL  7 
9:30  a.m. 

Banking.   Housing,   and    Urba  i 
To  hold  a  hearing  on  the  n 
Chester    Crawford    McGu 
fornla.  to  be  an  A.sslstant 
Housing  and  Urban 
5302 
Commerce,  Science  and  T 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bll 
regulatory  reform  in  th« 
portatlon  industry,  inclu 
and  S.  689. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction 
To  resume  hearings  on  . 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
tary  construction  progran^ 
for  NATO  and  classified 

S-» 
Commerce.  Science,  and 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourisji 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1019 
ftmds  for  fiscal  yews   1 
for  certain  maritime 

235  Russell 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on"  Energy 
Supply 
To  continue  hearings  on  S 
serve  gas  and  oil  by  fostering 
utilization  of  coal  in 
ing  facilities  and  in  majo 
installations. 

3110  Dirk 
Select  Intelligence 
To   hold   a   closed   hearing 
fiscal     year     1978    au 
Government  intelligence 


to  receive  a 

the   Central 

iriternational- 

n  Africa. 

16,  Capitol 
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Special  Aging 

To  continue  hearings  on  the 
older  Americans  of  rising 

1224  Dlrks^n 
2:00  p.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 

Dr.  Frank  Press,  of  Wassadhusetts 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Government  Affairs 

To    continue    hearings    on    S.    826,    to 

establish  a  Department  of  Energy  in 

the   Federal   Government   to   direct  a 

coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

Until:  5  p.m.  3302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL   18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  national  water 
policy    in    view    of    current    drought 
situations. 

4200  DIrk.sen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  825.  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resxjme  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated. Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  to  establish 
an     Earthquake     Hazards     Reduction 
Program. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  bearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
To   hold   hearings  on   proposed  housing 
and   community   development   legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  processes 
by  which  accounting  and  auditing 
practices  and  procedures,  promulgated 
or  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  established. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resoiirces  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26  Al- 
ton, 111. 

4200  Dirksen  Buildlne 
10:00  a.m.  * 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  16. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

,    ^,  235  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hou.s- 
Ing  and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Us  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Prodtict 
Safety  Commission. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S   658.  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  Oregon  for  Inclusion 
In  the  National   Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Room  to  be  annoxuiced 


March  SI,  1977 


Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
and  Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.ni. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918,  and 
S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  to  prohibit  abusive  prac- 
tices by  independent  debt  collectors. 

5302  Dirk.sen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran.sportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   on    proposed    budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

5110  Dirk.sen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9.  to  establish 
a   policy   for   the   management   of  oil 
and    natural   gas    in    the   Outer   Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

31 10  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL   26 
9:30  a.m. 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
business    as    they    relate    to    product 
liability. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  072,  to  author- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  support  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  small  busi- 
ness development  centers. 

424  Rus.sell  Building 
10:00  a.m.  '' 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918. 
and  S.   1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection    Act    to    prohibit    abusive 
practices  by  independent  debt  collec- 
tors. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourtsm   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  in 
connection    with    delays    and    conges- 
tion   occurring    at    U.S.    airports-of- 
entry. 

235  Russell  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Bxiildlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consxjmer  Affairs  Subcomir.lttee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  independent  debt  col- 
lectors. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on   S.    403,    the   pro- 
posed  National   Product  Liability   In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Tran.sportation    Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
the    National    Highway    Traffic    Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed  National   Product  Liability   In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on   proposed   fi.scal 
year   1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirk.sen  Building 
MAY  3 
9:00  am. 

Veterans"  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  provide 
veterans    with    certain    cost    informa- 
tion   on    conversion    of    government 
supervised  insurance  to  individual  life 
insurance  policies. 
Until :  12  noon         6202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,   Science,   and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To    hold   hearings   on   proposed   legisla- 
tion    amending     the     Federal     Trade 
Commis.sion  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  l-^gislatiou  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation amending  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  5 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans"  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  certain  cost  infor- 
mation on  conversion  of  government 
supervised  insurance  to  Individual  life 
Until:  12  noon         6202  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957.  designed  to 
promote  methods  by  which  contro- 
versies involving  consumers  may  be 
resolved. 

51 10  Dirk.sen  Building 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  16. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on     the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  B\illding 

MAY  10 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence  on 
TV,  etc. 

236  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
( NorUieast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    resume   oversight   hearings   on    U.S. 
monetary  polfcy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dirk.sen  Building 
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adverti  >lng 


on  the 
ncludlng  net- 
violence 


MAT  11 

9: 30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Tradsportatlon 
Communications  Subconunil  tee 
To  continue  oversight  he  irlngs 
broadcasting  Industry, 
work    licensing, 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  RfsseU  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports.  A 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  re 
esses  by  which  accountl  ig 
Ing  practices  and  procec 
gated    or    approved    by 
Government,  are  establ^hed 
3302 
MAY  18 
1U:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommltt*  b 
To   hold   hearings   on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
to   hear   Secretary   of 
Adams. 

1224 


counting  and 

flew  the  proc- 

and  audlt- 

ures.  promul- 

the    Federal 

Dliksen  Building 


pre  posed   budget 
1978  for  DOT, 
7  ransportatlon 


Dir  {sen  Building 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  i.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  am  [  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  A  len,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alal  ama 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Revertnd 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  tie 
prayer: 


wor 


f  ilse 


Shed  Thy  light  upon  our 
that  at  the  close  of  day  w 
no  regrets.  Save  us  from 
and  from  artiflcial  poses  and 
May  Thy  spirit  find  a  dwell 
our  hearts  where  love  reigns 
outlasts  all  transient  thoughJLs 
tions.  And  may  the  Lord  of 
and  the  Lord  of  Palm  Sunday 
us  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name 


tie 


APPOINTMENT   OP 
DENT  PRO 


TEMPC  RE 


>r 


The  clerk 
to  the 
o  tempore 


the  follow - 


Sena  te, 


TI  MPORE, 

A\  ril  7.  1977. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I 
will  please  read  a  communicpition 
Senate  from  the  President 
fMr.  Eastlano)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read 
ing  letter: 

U.S. 

I>RE8n)ENT  PRO 

Washington.  D.C., 
To  Vie  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  froji 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  Stati 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland 
President  p;  o  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  to<  k  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IJore.  The  Chair  recognizes]  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
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2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  am. 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 


gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 
JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 
JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21. 1977) 


Edward 
following 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday, 
Thursday,  March  31,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


go  into  executive  session  to  consider  cer- 
tain measures  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
starting  with  "New  Reports,"  and  the 
clerk  will  state  the  first  nomination  on 
the  calendar. 


k,  O  Lord, 

may  have 

choices 

pretensions. 

ng  place  in 

!  upreme  and 

and  emo- 

he  Passover 
rule  over 
Earth,  to 

Amen. 


ACTDIO   PRESI- 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  advised  the  majority  leader  when  we 
spoke  of  this  matter  just  a  moment  ago 
that  while  until  now  I  have  consistently 
objected  to  committees  meeting  after 
that  time  when  they  are  permitted  imder 
the  rules  to  meet,  since  committees  have 
the  first  2  hours  of  the  session  to  meet 
anyway,  which  would  be  until  11:15  a.m., 
and  we  turn  to  the  final  vote  on  this 
matter  at  11:30;  and  since  the  only 
matter  pending  during  the  intervening 
time  would  be  the  amendment  of  this 
Senator,  I  have  elected  not  to  object  to 
the  meeting  of  committees  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  hearing  no  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Arthur  Vernon  Weaver, 
Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  Is  no  objection. 
For  the  information  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  following  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  two  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  two  under 
HEW,  I  also  have  no  objection  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


H>n 


the  Senate 
James  B. 
of  Alabama, 
laialr  during 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  under  "New  Reports" 
that  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  James  Perry,  of 
California,  to  be  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  Emerson  Mann,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Mary  Berry,  of  Colorado, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Ernest  LeRoy  Boycr,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT,  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 


PLUTONIUM  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  J.  W.  Anderson's  column  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.  This 
column,  which  is  entitled  "The  Politics 
of  Plutonium,"  discusses  the  chances 
that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
successfully  dissuade  our  allies  from  pur- 
suing the  breeder  reactor-plutonium 
option. 

When  the  United  States  did  not  go 
ahead  with  the  SST,  it  did  not  stop 
France  and  Great  Britain  from  building 
the  Concorde.  The  opinion  expressed  in 
this  column  is  that  our  forgoing  the 
Plutonium  option  will  have  the  same  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Indeed,  our  self-denial  of  plutonium 
as  an  energy  option  could  force  other 
countries  to  pursue  it  more  vigorously 
because  they  will  realize  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  its 
role  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  nuclear  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  consider  the  realism  of  the 
United  States  crossing  plutonium  re- 
cycling and  the  breeder  reactor  from  its 
list  of  energy  options  on  the  basis  that 
it  will  cause  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
follow.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Washington  Post  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Politics  of  Plutonium 
(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 
The  plutonium  breeder  reactor  has  a  lot 
In  common  with  the  Concorde,  the  super- 
sonic jet.  as  a  device  for  souring  this  coun- 
try's relations  with  Europe.  In  political 
terms  the  chief  difference  between  the  two 
Is  that  the  breeder  reactor  touches  im- 
mensely greater  national  Interests.  If  Amer- 


ican nuclear  policies  are  not  managed  with 
very  great  skill,  they  will  inflict  a  degree 
of  damage  of  which  tlie  surprisingly  bitter 
row  over  Concorde  provides  only  the  mildest 
warning'. 

Once  upon  a  time  people  thought  that 
technology  would  tie  nations  together,  be- 
cause oX  the  need  for  scientific  cooperation 
and  massive  Investments.  That  happy 
thought  turns  out  to  have  been  a  bit  too 
optimistic.  The  United  States  now  seems  to 
be  in  the  process  of  changing  its  mind  about 
plutonium  as  a  commercial  fuel.  The  U.S. 
government  Is  beginning  to  discourage  the 
di.5persal  of  this  technology  around  the 
world.  That's  the  Issue  In  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's attempt  to  Interrupt  the  sale  of 
West  German  plutonium  equipment  to 
Brazil. 

Consider  the  parallel  with  Concorde.  The 
United  States  chose  not  to  build  It — but 
the  British  and  French  partnership  decided 
dilTerently.  Now  the  machine  Is  in  the  air, 
and  it  wants  to  land  in  New  York.  Americans 
complain  about  the  noLse,  but  Europeans 
consider  that  objection  to  be  hardly  more 
than  a  veil  for  crass  ccmmerlcal  protection- 
ism plus,  perhaps,  a  strain  of  resentment 
at  a  technology  that  does  not  have  the  Amer- 
ican flag  stamped  on  it.  The  Issues  here  are 
really  rather  minor:  costs,  noise  levels  and 
whether  your  trip  to  Europe  takes  eight 
hours  or  four.  But  the  politics  of  the  landing 
rights  has  become  disproportionately 
divisive. 

Unlike  Concorde,  energy  technology 
touches  national  necessities  of  the  first  order. 
Europeans  sharply  point  out  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  the  luxury  of  reconsidering 
plutonium  only  because — unlike  Europe — 
this  country  has  vast  reserves  of  coal  and 
plenty  of  uranium.  Plutonium  is  derived 
from  uranium.  But  the  magic  of  the  breeder 
reactor  Is  that  it  produces  about  70  times 
a-s  much  energy,  per  pound  of  uranium,  as 
tlie  uranium-fueled  light  water  reactors  now 
producing  electricity  In  this  country.  There's 
a  price  to  be  paid  for  this  magic— plutonium 
as  a  fuel  is  vastly  more  dangerous  than 
uranium. 

Europe  is  prepared  to  take  that  risk.  Euro- 
peans now  see  the  breeder  reactor  as  the  \iltl- 
mate  answer  to  their  dependence  on  foreign 
fuel  sources.  Which  foreign  sources?  For  one, 
the  United  States  which,  to  be  candid,  has 
given  other  nations  reason  to  be  cautious 
about  its  reliability. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  Europeans' 
main  supplier  of  enriched  uranium  for  the 
present  generation  of  commercial  reactors. 
But  recently  the  United  States  has  been 
vague  and  noncommittal  about  its  plans  for 
expanding  its  uranium  exports.  There  has 
also  been  increasing  strain  over  the  controls 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  put  on  the 
fuel  that  it  sells — controls  that  Europeans 
consider  unnecessary  and  demeaning.  Be- 
cause of  these  uncertainties  and  disagree- 
ments, Europe  has  now  begun  to  buy  en- 
riched uranium  from  the  Soviet  Union  which, 
as  one  European  official  puts  it,  is  much  more 
flexible. 

But  this  choice  between  American  and 
Russian  supplies  only  reinforces  the  Euro- 
peans' Intense  desire  to  unhook  themselves 
from  both  of  the  superpowers — and  to  use 
their  own  great  command  of  technology  to 
achieve  both  Independence  and  security  of 
supply.  The  major  European  powers  have 
already  gone  a  very  long  way  In  their  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  plutonium 
breeder  reactors.  France  and  Britain  have 
both  had  experimental  breeders  running 
since  the  1960s.  Germany  has  one  In  opera- 
tion now,  and  there's  another  under  con- 
struction in  Italy.  As  for  the  much  bljtger 
commercial  breeders,  France  has  now  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  the  world's  first — the  1200 
megawatt  Superphenlx.  A  1300  megawatt 
breeder  Is  under  design  in  Britain. 


These  prototypes  demonstrate  the  Euro- 
pean command  over  the  technology.  But  here 
we  come  back  to  the  Concorde  analogy  again. 
They  won't  be  competitive,  in  economic 
terms,  unless  they  are  widely  used.  There  Is 
going  to  be  fierce  pressure  on  European  gov- 
ernments to  export  these  machines  to  help 
pay  for  the  enormous  development  costs.  The 
German  sale  of  the  plutonivim  reprocessing 
plant  to  Brazil  isn't  the  last  of  these  cases. 
It's  more  likely  to  be  only  the  first. 

American  ideas  on  the  subject  currently 
run  strongly  In  favor  of  U.S.  guarantees  to 
deliver  enriched  uranium  to  Europe,  In  order 
to  make  plutonluum  reprocessing  unneces- 
sary. But  Europeans  fear  that  U.S.  policy 
might  be  subject  to  change  with  each  succes- 
sive President,  and  that  Internationalization 
of  the  reprocessing  plants  will  only  dilute 
their  own  control. 

The  United  Slates  stlU  has  time  to  back 
away  from  the  plutonium  breeder.  But  It's 
too  late  for  Americans  to  persuade  Europe 
(or,  for  that  matter,  Japan)  to  come  with 
them.  At  this  point,  the  only  realistic  goal 
for  U.S.  policy  Is  to  try  to  limit  the  worldwide 
traffic  in  plutonium  to  thoce  countries  with 
very  large  requirements  for  electric  power — 
and  with  proven  records  in  weapons  control. 
That  much  of  a  policy  Is  necessary,  but  even 
going  that  far  threatens  an  vmplea.santly  high 
level  of  friction  between  this  country  and 
Europe. 

Advanced  technologies,  it  turns  out.  quick- 
ly become  national  symbols  of  deep  emo- 
tional force.  If  you  doubt  it,  keep  watch- 
ing Concorde. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
other  request  or  requirement  for  my  time. 
Therefore,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  under  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
Senators  know,  I  took  an  active  interest 
in  clean  air  legislation  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  I  have  been  accused 
of  killing  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments, 
and  I  plead  guilty  of  trying  to  under- 
stand the  legislation  thrust  before  us 
at  the  end  of  the  session  last  year.  If  my 
insistence  on  deliberation  killed  the  bill, 
I  am  ready  to  take  the  blame  or  the 
credit. 

I  have  also  been  accused  of  killing  the 
amendments  at  the  behest  of  the  auto 
industry.  To  that  charge  I  must  plead  not 
guilty.  At  the  time  I  filibustered  against 
the  bill,  I  had  not  even  talked  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  auto  industry.  I  have 
since,  and  I  have  told  them  that  even 
if  the  bill  had  been  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  them,  I  would  have  acted  exactly  as  I 
did. 

The  fact  is  that  I  felt  then,  and  still 
feel,  that  the  legislation  which  came  out 
of  the  House-Senate  conference  last  fall 
would  have  had  serious  adverse  impacts 
on  employment,  on  economic  growth,  on 
energy  consumption,  and  even  on  health. 
The  exact  limits  of  those  impacts  I  was 
not  ever  able  to  get  anyone  to  tell  me. 
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Under  the  circumstances, 
to  kill  the  bill,  and  try  agai  i 

During  that  debate,  the 
Senator  from  Maine, 
responsible  subcommittee 
Works  Committee,  now 
on    Environment    and 
s  tood  on  the  floor  and 
would  be  no  quick  fix  this 
auto  Industry.  He  pointed 
there  is  some  relaxation  in 
emission  limits,  the 
be  faced,  later  this  year,  wi 
between  shutting  down  and 
ing  autos  that  cannot  legal 

The  Senator  from  Maine 
good  as  his  word.   There 
quick  fix  for  autos.  There 
be  a  moderately  rapid  fix 
vite  the  attention  of  the 
following  points: 

First.  The  Easter  recess  is 
the  Environment  and  Public 
mUtee  has  not  yet  reported 
appeared  that  markup  w 
pleted  this  week,  perhaps 
til  the  committee  adopted  ar 
which  is  displeasing  to  the 
vironmentalists.  I  will  have 
about  that  later; 

Second.  The  companion 
subcommittee  in  the  House 
2  months  work,  I  am 
of  the  bill's  59  sections  have 
up.  Of  the  seven  completed 
controversial,  and  the  othei 
title.  I  have  been  told  that 
to  the  floor  of  the  House 

Third.  The  two  bUls  are 
in  approach.  Indeed,  they 
lar  to  the  versions  passed 
Houses  last  year,  which 
long  and  somewhat 
encc.  out  of  which  came 
could  not  pass  the  Congress 
after  both  Houses  have 
likely; 

Fourth.  At  this  time,  we 
what  position  the  new 
going  to  take  on  questions 
The  new  Administrator  of 
mental  Protection  Agency 
he  cannot  predict  when 
will  be  ready.  I  have  been 
other  sources  that  no  position 
be  included  in  President  Car 
mental  message,  which  is  e> 
moment; 

Fifth.  Nor  have  we  seen 
the  Carter  energy  proposal, 
are  told  that  it  will  change 
radically.  In  view  of  the  cloS'  ^ 
between    pollution    control 
consumption,  the  energy  pol 
to  demand  consideration  in 
questions  of  air  quality; 

Sixth.  There  is  increasing 
about  environmentalist 
bill.  As  noted  above,  the  Ser 
tee  on  Wednesday  adopted 
ment  dealing  with  nona 
is  apparently  very  unsatisfac 
opposed  to  any  relaxation 
standards.  The  amendment 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
But  the  fact  remains  that 
relief  in  nonattainment 
tial  in  view  of  statutory 
force.  It  appears  to  me 
level  of  relief  there  is 
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to  be  unhappy.  If  there  is  enough  relief, 
the  environmentalists  will  oppose  it;  if 
there  is  not  enough,  every  Governor  and 
mavor  in  the  country  will  oppose  it.  The 
possibilities  for  delay  are  endless. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  the  following 
conclusion.  It  is  time  to  separate  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  mobile  and  stationary 
sources  of  pollution.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  consider 
them  together.  Indeed,  issues  related  to 
one  make  it  impossible  to  deal  rationally 
with  the  other.  We  are  continually  faced 
with  a  situation  where  a  little  relief  from 
the  regulatory  straitjacket  is  offered  to 
one  group  here,  and  a  little  to  anotlier 
group  there,  the  price  always  being  sup- 
port for  a  total  package  which  is  really 
acceptable  to  no  one,  and  unfair  to  the 
American  people.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  time  has  come  to  stop  the 
charade.  Let  us  split  the  bill  into  two 
parts.  It  may  be  that  the  Senate  can  hold 
the  feet  of  the  auto  companies  to  tlie  fire. 
If  they  can,  that  is  fine.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Riegle-Griflln  bills,  which  are 
similar  to  the  House-passed  Dingell- 
Broyhill  amendment  last  year;  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Muskie  does  not  like 
their  approach,  but  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  chances  on  the  floor.  If  the  auto  com- 
panies are  unable  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress that  they  deserve  relief,  so  be  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  then  get 
down  to  the  serious  problems  of  the  sta- 
tionary sources.  This  year  the  big  stickler 
appears  to  be  nonattainment.  Inciden- 
tally, no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  this 
problem  last  year.  But  the  problem  of 
prevention  of  signiflcant  deterioration 
has  not  yet  been  solved  either.  And  I  am 
sure  that  as  the  President's  environ- 
mental and  energy  messages  are  deliv- 
ered, issues  such  as  coal  conversion, 
clean  coal,  tall  stacks,  intermittent 
sources,  and  many  others  will  be  taken 
up.  Let  us  deal  with  them  in  terms  of 
stationary  sources,  and  not  tied  up  with 
questions  of  auto  emissions. 

Obviously,  the  legislative  outlook  for 
comprehensive  clean  air  legislation  is  not 
impossibly  dark.  No  one  should  be  will- 
ing to  say  at  this  point  that  there  will 
be  no  comprehensive  bill  this  year.  But 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  that 
of  course  there  will  be  a  bill  this  year. 
In  view  of  the  uncertainty,  which  is 
growing  every  day,  let  us  separate  the 
two  kinds  of  polluters,  and  deal  with 
them  on  their  own  terms. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  with  the  time 
delay  that  we  have  experienced,  that  just 
about  a  year  ago  Senator  Moss,  the  for- 
mer senior  Senator  from  Utah,  and  I 
proposed  an  amendment  that  would  have 
asked  for  a  1-year  study  of  this  non- 
degradation  problem  so  that  the  Senate 
could  act  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  emotion.  Everybody  said 
we  could  not  afford  that  kind  of  delay, 
so  our  amendment  was  defeated.  But  1 
year  has  passed.  If  this  Senate  had 
listened  to  us  a  year  ago,  we  would  now 
have  completed  our  1-year  study  and 
then  could  have  made  the  decision  on  a 
rational  basis  rather  than  the  emotion  of 
whether  the  auto  industry  needs  a  quick 
fix,  whether  the  environmentalists  think 
it  is  good  or  bad,  or  mayors.  Governors, 


whoever  was  involved.  It  looks  like  it 
will  be  months,  if  at  all,  before  we  achieve 
a  bill  this  year. 

I  just  wanted  to  remind  the  Senate 
of  that  fact,  where  they  turned  down  our 
request  for  a  1-year  study.  The  1-year 
has  very  nearly  passed.  We  might  have 
been  able  to  make  some  intelligent  de- 
cisions on  this  matter.  In  the  meantime, 
to  tie  the  two  types  of  poUutors  together, 
auto  emissions — mobile  sources  and  sta- 
tionary sources,  does  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  consider  dealing  with  the  auto- 
mobile problem  immediately  so  that  they 
can  meet  their  production  schedules  for 
their  1978  models  without  laying  off 
thousands  If  not  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  canceling  orders  in  their  pro- 
curement process.  If  they  do  not  know 
whether  their  cars  will  meet  the  1978 
standards  or  not,  let  us  deal  with  that. 

Let  us  finally  get  back  to  dealing  with 
the  stationary  sources  on  a  reasonable, 
factual  basis  and  take  time  to  consider 
that  adequately  so  that  we  do  not  cause 
massive  economic  problems  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  energy-rich  West. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  're- 
marks. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  9:45,  with 
speeches  by  the  Senators  limited  to  2 
minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted? 


AMBASSADOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  press  has  recently  reported  that 
President  Carter  has  selected  former 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
for  the  very  important  post  of  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  our  major  ally  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Washington  Post  has  in- 
dicated that  formal  announcement  will 
be  made  following  normal  diplomatic 
and  security  clearances. 

I  know  that  every  Senator  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding such  an  appointment.  Mike 
Mansfield  is  eminently  qualified  for  any 
ambassadorial  post,  but  he  is  especially 
well  qualified  for  an  assignment  in  the 
Far  East.  His  deep  and  absorbing  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  nations  in  the  Pacific  and  eastern 
regions  is  well  known  to  those  of  us  who 
have  served  with  him  in  the  Senate. 

As  a  professor  of  Par  Eastern  history 
at  the  University  of  Montana  before  he 
came  to  Government,  Mike  Mansfield 
began  what  was  a  lifetime  commitment 
to  better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  the  Pacific. 
While  he  served  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  able  to  give  his 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  the  benefit 
of  his  deep  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge about  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  world. 

No  American  alive  today  is  more 
highly  respected,  more  dedicated  to  de- 
cency and  honor,  in  government  and  be- 


tween governments,  or  more  experienced 
in  diplomacy. 

Mike  Mansfield's  many  years  here  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  majority  leader  pre- 
pared him  well  to  represent  this  Nation 
to  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  wished  to 
make  diplomatic  appointments  on  the 
basis  of  background,  knowledge,  under- 
standing and  experience,  rather  than  as 
a  reward  for  political  assistance.  Cer- 
tainly, the  appointment  of  Senator 
IMansfield  to  this  very  sensitive  post 
would  be  an  excellent  example  of  the 
value  of  that  new  and  commendable  ap- 
proach to  foreign  relations.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  in  the  Senate 
can  ofiBcially  applaud  the  appointment 
of  former  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field through  the  advice  and  consent 
process. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  only 
to  express  my  profound  agreement  with 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield  served 
us  long  and  faithfully  as  majority  lead- 
er in  this  body.  He  was  in  the  chair  now 
occupied  so  ably  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  January  of  1967.  My 
wife's  father  was  in  this  chair  at  that 
time.  I  saw  and  observed  the  good,  close, 
cordial,  effective,  sometimes  energetic 
relationship,  both  in  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement, between  them.  I  am  even 
vain  enough  to  suggest  that  the  Senate 
prospered  and  benefited  from  that  re- 
lationship. I  even  confess  to  an  admira- 
tion for  it  and  an  aspiration  that  it 
should  continue  in  the  future. 

I  think  the  President  chose  well  in 
choosing  Senator  Mansfield  to  represent 
us  in  Japan.  I  think  the  Japanese  will 
profit  from  that,  as  we  shall  certainly 
profit  from  it.  So  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  that  nom- 
ination. I  look  forward  to  an  early, 
prompt,  and  enthusiastic  confirmation 
of  Ambassador  Mansfield's  appointment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  remarks.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  our 
former  majority  leader  and  continuing 
friend,  Mike  Mansfield,  and  Mrs.  Mans- 
field. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent,  there   are  six   measures   on   the 


Unanimous-Consent  Calendar.  The  first 
one  is  being  held  for  a  budget  waiver. 
The  remaining  five  were  cleared  yester- 
day. They  were  put  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar and  appear  there  this  morning. 
No  objections  have  been  received  from 
tills  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  if  there  have  been  no  objections 
received  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Orders  numbered  63 
through  67  on  the  Unanimous -Consent 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object.  I 
certainly  agree  we  should  dispose  of 
those  items  at  this  time.  I  am  happy  to 
see  this  many  items  on  the  Unanimous- 
Consent  Calendar,  which  means  that 
tiiey  have  gone  over  so  that  all  Members 
are  apprised  of  them  and  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  in 
this  way. 

I  wonder  about  Calendar  Order  No.  61. 
My  calendar  shows  it  was  held  for  a 
typographical  correction. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  calendar 
shows  both  a  typographical  error  amend- 
ment needed  and  budget  waiver. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    THE    SELECT 
COMMITTEE    ON    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "March"  and 
insert  "AprU"; 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  •'$617,400"  and  in- 
sert ••$484,000"; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolved,  That  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105 
of  S.  Res.  4,  Nlnety-fiftli  Congress,  agreed  toi- 
February  4  (legislative  day,  February  1), 
1977,  and  in  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  by  such  section,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from 
April  1,  1977,  through  February  28,  1978,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $484,000  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof  (as 
authorized  by  section  202 (i)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 
Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  95-74) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  102  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  from  March  1.  1977,  through  February 
28,  1978,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $617,400  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  functions  Im- 
posed on  It  by  section  105  of  Senate  Resolu* 
tlon  4.  95th  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4. 
1977.  Not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  that  amount 
would  be  available  to  the  select  committee 
for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  .select  committee  re- 
considered Its  original  budget  of  $617,400. 
During  reconsideration,  the  select  commit- 
tee reduced  its  request  by  $89,400  for  the 
12-month  period — from  $617,400  to  $528,000. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon  has  amended  Senate  Resolution  102  to 
provide  the  select  committee  with  $484,000 
for  the  11 -month  period  from  April  1,  1977, 
through  February  28.  1978.  which  amount 
is  the  revised  request  of  $528,000  reduced  by 
$44,000  or  one-twelfth. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
was  established  to  conduct  a  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  problems  of  In- 
dians, Including  but  not  Uimted  to,  Indian 
land  management  and  trust  responsibilities, 
Indian  education,  health,  special  services, 
and  loan  programs,  and  Indian  claims 
against  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  Is  composed  of  five 
members,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate — three  from  the  majority 
party  and  two  from  the  minority  party.  Pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  4,  the  select  com- 
mittee will  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the 
95th  Congress  and.  effective  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  96th  Congress,  its  Juris- 
diction and  duties  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  113)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  routine 
purposes,  was  considered,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress.  $250,000,  In  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
.specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  95-75),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  601  79th 
Congress.  60  Stat.  812,  August  2.  1946)  au- 
thorized each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per 
Congress  for  routine  purposes. 

Senate  Resolution  113  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  95th  Congress,  $250,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  In  said  section  134(a). 

An  explanation  for  t  he  request  is  expressed 
in  a  Joint  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Howard 
W.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan,  chairman,  and  Senator  Milton 
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R.  Toung,  ranking  minority  __ 
Comnalttee  on  Appropriations 
Is  as  follows: 

U.S.   Senat  : 
CoMMrrrxE  oi* 

Washington,  D.C.,  Morel 
Hon.   Howard  W.   Cajtvon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules 

istration,  U.S.  Senate.  .. 

Dear  Mb.   Chairman  :    Testerdi  ,y" 
proprlatlons  Committee  reported 
resolution  to  provide  authority 
pendlture  of  $250,000  by  this 
the  contingent  fund  of  the 
olutlon.    S.   Res.    113,   was 
Committee. 

Under  the  Legislative 
of   1946,   the  Committee  on  __^, 
has  a  $10,000  expense  fund  for 
gress  which  the  committee  utll 
Uy  for  the  payment  of  billings 
transcripts.  It  has  been  necessar  f 
supplemental  authority  each  year 
the  committee  to  pay  for  hearing 
and  to  otherwise  meet  our 
dated  by  the  Budget  and 
trol  Act. 

The  funds  authorized  for  this 
for  the  95th  Congress  will  soon 
An  additional  $250,000  is  re  . 
pendltures  for  the  preparation 
transcripts    of    hearings, 
and   routine   expenditures 
cumstances,  it  is  necessary  to 
dttlonal  authorization  at  this 
would    be    very   much    appreclat  id 
committee   would   act  favorably 
Resolution  113. 

Senator  Milton  R.  Toung.  ra 
Ity  member  of  the  committee 
this  request. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

John    L. 
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C  Xatrman. 
Milton  R.  Toun  i, 
Ranking  Mi7U)rity\Member. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGIN^ 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  119 
izing  additional  copies  of  the  __ 
titled  "Developments   In  Agii^ 
was  considered  and  agreed 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  ^ 

use  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty 
copies  of  its  report  to  the  Sena 
"Developments  In  Aging:  1976"  ( 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  conserj 
printed  In  the  Record  an 
the  report   (No.  95-76), 
purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  1 19  would  au 
printing  for  the   use  of  the 
mltte©  on  Aging  of  l.ieo  ad_., 
of  part  1  of  its  report  to  the 
titled  "Developments  in  Aging: 

The   printing-cost   estimate,    _ 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 
1,160  additional  copies,  at  $965.30 

per    thousand 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
Washington,    D.C,    March    18,    1977. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;   Pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  373.  agreed  to  March  1,  1976,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  will  report  to 
the  Senate  on  March  31.  1977.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 119,  introduced  on  this  date,  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  1,160  copies  of  the  report, 
"Developments  in  Aging:   1976"  (part  1). 

The  cost  estimate  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  is  In  the  amount  of 
$965.30  per  additional  thousand  copies. 

Demand  for  copies  of  this  annual  report 
of  the  committee  always  far  exceeds  the 
number  of  copies  provided  by  a  resolution. 
Copies  are  distributed  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress  and  to  libraries,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  offers  copies  for  sale. 

Tour  consideration  of  this  resolution  will 
be  appreciated. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Chtjrch, 

ChairTnan. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
routine  purposes,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  $20,000  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  95-77),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  601,  79th 
Congress,  60  Stat.  812.  August  2.  1946)  au- 
thorized each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per 
Congress  for  routine  purposes. 

Senate  Resolution  128  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  during  the  95th  Congress,  $20,000 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  specified  in  said  section 
134(a). 


TRIBUTES  TO  GERALD  R.  FORD 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  157)  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
compilation  of  tributes  by  Members  of 
the  House  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to 
commemorate  the  years  of  service  of  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  95-78),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  167  would 
provide  (1)  that  a  compilation  of  tributes 
by  Members  of  the  House  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  to  commemorate  the  years  of  serv- 
ice of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford  be 
printed,  with  an  appropriate  Illustration,  as 
a  House  document;  and  (2)  that  there  be 
printed  and  bound,  as  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  1,500  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  which  would  be 
distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  J.  Rliodes. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

To  print  as  a  document    (1,500 

copies)    $16.  280.  50 

1,500      additional      copies,       at 

$5.031.47 7,647.20 


Total  estimated  cost,  H. 

Con.  Res.   157 23,827.70 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider 
en  bloc  the  votes  by  which  the  resolu- 
tions were  adopted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNIVERSAL  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  what  it  euphemistically  calls 
universal  registration. 

Actually,  the  bill  will  provide  for  uni- 
versal nonregistration,  because  it  is  to 
provide,  as  I  understand  it,  that  pro- 
spective voters  do  not  have  to  register 
in  advance  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
vote.  They  can  go  to  the  polling  booth 
on  election  day,  identify  themselves 
through  some  method  such  as  a  driver's 
license,  social  security  card,  some  sort 
of  ID  card,  and  be  allowed  to  vote  if 
they  are  18  years  of  age  or  over. 

It  is  simple,  indeed,  under  the  present 
law  for  a  person  to  register  to  vote.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age  and  present  his  body,  present 
himself  to  the  registrars,  and  vote. 

No  literacy  test  is  required,  no  tests 
of  any  sort,  and  why  that  is  not  simple 
enough,  I  do  not  understand. 

I  believe  that  tills  bill  gives  more  cause 
foi  concern  about  the  future  of  our  Re- 
public than  any  bill  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  during  the  time 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Someone  has  said  that  democracy  can 
last  only  to  the  point  when  the  people 
lealize  that  they  can  appropriate  from 
the  public  treasury  benefits  to  themselves 
in  ever-increasing  amounts. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  proposed  law. 
I  suggest  that  it  will  have  strong  opposi- 
tion in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

What  this  would  do  would  be.  partic- 
ularly in  a  big  city,  to  allow  those  who 
are  interested  in  having  people  vote  to 
clean  out  every  skid  row  hotel,  every 
street  comer,  every  pool  room,  every  beer 
joint,  every  X-rated  movie  house,  every 
massage  parlor,  and  herd  these  people 
to  the  polls  and  vote  them  like  sheep. 
We  can  imagine  that  people  so  herded  to 
the  polls  would  have  very  little  interest 
in  fiscal  responsibility.  They  would  be 
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not  at  all  Interested  in  curbing  permis- 
siveness. 

I  feel  that  this  proposed  law  presents 
a  real  danger  to  the  future  of  our  Re- 
public. We  would  have  multiple  voting. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  per- 
son voting  many  times. 

So  the  potential  for  fraud  is  enormous. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  bad 
bil'  and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated 
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Special  report  entitled  "Report  on  Legisla- 
tive and  Review  Activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service"  (Rept  No 
95-82 ) . 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:13  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4895.  An  act  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  planning 
and  related  programs; 

H.R.  4975.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  biomedical 
research  and  related  programs;   and 

H.R.  4976.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  the  program  of  assistance 
for  home  health  services  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  serv- 
ices programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  has  appointed 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  Group  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
204(b),  Public  Law  94-141,  the  Speaker 
has  appointed  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Pickle, 
and  Mr.  Byron  as  members  of  tlie  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  in  Canberra, 
Australia,  from  April  10  to  April  16,  1977. 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive   reports    of   committees    were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Robert  L.  Herbst,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Guy  Richard  Martin,  of  Alaska,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4895.  An  act  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  planning 
and  related  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

H.R.  4975.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  biomedical  re- 
search and  related  prt.grams;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Human   Resources. 

H.R.  4976.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  the  program  of  assUtance 
for  home  health  services  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health 
services  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1206.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  facilitate  water 
conservation  practices  and  emergency  actions 
to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  1976-77 
drought;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Busine.ss. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,   and   Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.   1207.  A  bill   to  provide  for  a  series   of 
regional    presidential    primary    elections;    ^o 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.   1208.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
de  la  Rama  and  Carmen  de  la  Rama;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy  )  : 
S.  1209.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  by  consolidation 
of  functions  and  to  increase  efficiency  and 
coordination  in  the  area  of  disaster  assist- 
ance, emergency  preparedness,  mobilization 
readiness,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Tower)  (by  request): 
S.  1210.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1978.  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
e.ich  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  1211.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1979,  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  to  authorlz?  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Elena 
Jumalon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1213.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  emergency 
program  of  reforestation  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.  Nutrition,   and   Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  "himself.  Mr. 
McGovern.  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1214.  A  bill  to  establish  standards  for 
the  placement  of  Indian  children  in  foster 
or  adoptive  homes,  to  prevent  the  break-up 
of  Indian  families,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ABOUREZK    (for  himself.  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,    Mr.    Gravel.    Mr.    DeCon- 
ciNi,  and  Mr.  Jackson  )  : 
S.  1215.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to  In- 
dian-controlled    postsecondary     educational 
institutions,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ABOUREZK    (by  request): 
S.  1216.  A  bill  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  certain  funds  aporoprlated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission   docket 
numbered   298,   and   for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1217.  A  bill  to  regulate  activities  involv- 
ing  recombinant   deoxyribonucleic    acid;    to 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1206.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary 
authority  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  facili- 
tate water  conservation  practices  and 
emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  the  1976-77  drought;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SMALL      BUSINESS      EMERGENCY      DROUGHT 
DISASTER   LOAN   ACT   OF    197  7 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  by  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  bill  to  provide  low  cost 
small  business  loans  to  drought  disaster 
victims. 

The  bill  would  create  a  temporary  loan 
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this  bill 
analysis    be 

tlie 


program  which  would  expire 
of  this  fiscal  year,  Septemb^ 
Eligible  small   firms   must 
that  drought  conditions  have 
least  a  20-percent  reduction 
business  levels  as  determine  I 
more  than  the  5  preceeding 
In  addition,  the  Small  Businiss 
istration  must  determine  th£t 
will  suffer  substantial  econoinic 
without  assistance  under  th 
Firms  must  be  in   drought 
areas  as  determined  by  the 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Administrator. 

Loans  could  be  made  for 
ness  purposes  or  for 
conservation  practices  or  to 
replace,  or  augment  water 
tties  adversely  affected  by 
drought. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  the  requested 
authorization  for  this  progrs  m 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl^t 
and    a    section-by-section 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sma  11  Business 
Emergency  Drought  Disaster  L4an  Act  of 
1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Small  Business 
tion  may  make  direct  loans  to  si 
concerns  as  defined  by  Section  3 
Bixslness  Act  and  regulations 
the  foUowlng  purposes: 

(1)  To   remedy   the    effects   ol 
prospective  substantial  economic 
suiting  from  the  1976-77  drought 
designated  areas  as  determined  t 
dent,   the   Secretary  of  Aglricult 
Administrator  of  the  Small  ' 
Istration. 

(2)  For  short-term  projects 
water  conservation  practices  or 
tate,  replace,  or  augment  water 
Itles  adversely  affected  by 
drought  In  drought -designated 
termlned  by  the  President,  the 
Agriculture,  or  the  Admlnlstra 
Small  Business  Administration. 

(b)  Such  loans  are  subject  to^e  follow- 
ing conditions : 

(1)  the  Interest  rate  for  Section 
loans  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
cent  per  annum;   for  loans  unde 
(a)(2)    the   Interest  rate  shall  hi 
lished  for  Section  7(b)(1)    loans 
Small  Business  Act;  - 

(2)  no  loan  may  be  made  for  a 
ceedlng  30  years; 

(3)  to  be  eligible  for  loans 
claims  of  economic  injury,  a  sl 
concern  must  demonstrate  that 
business  activity  is,  or  Is  expe. 
less  than  30  percent  below  the 
of  business  activity  for  a  period  . 
the  preceding  5  fiscal  years.  The 
tion  must  also  determine  that  t. 
has  suffered  or  is  likely  to  suffer 
economic    injiiry   without    assistii 
the  Act; 

(4)  loan  applications  must  be  submitted 
and  approved  before  October  1.  19  JJ 

(c)  Any  funds  to  be  used  for 
as.«istance  under  Section  2(a)  (i) 
2(a)  (2)  must  be  committed  befon 
1977.  In  addition,  the  short-term 
which  these  loan  proceeds  may  be 
be  completed  by  November  30,   1 
under  special  circumstances  or 
Administrator  of  the  Small 
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istration  allows    a   project    completion    ex- 
tension. 

Szc.  3.  The  Administrator  of  the  .^'mall 
Business  Administration  may  designate  any 
area  in  the  United  States  as  an  emergency 
drought  impact  area  If  he  finds  that  a  major 
and  continuing  adverse  drought  condition 
exists  and  is  expected  to  continue,  and  such 
condition  is  causing  significant  hardships  on 
the  affected  areas.  Provisions  of  this  Act 
apply  to  drought  disaster  areas  currently 
derjlgnated  under  existing  law,  as  well  as 
those  to  be  designated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Sec.  4.  Insofar  as  possible  and  if  not  ex- 
pressly changed  by  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
applicable  to  loans  authorized  by  sections 
7(b)(1)  and  7(b)(2)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  relating 
thereto  shall  apply  to  loans  made  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  shall  be  Im- 
plemented to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  but  subject  to  the  time  constraints  im- 
posed by  this  Act,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Sn^ll  Business  Administration,  when 
making  the  final  determination  regarding  an 
application  for  assistance  hereunder,  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  environmental  con- 
sequences determined  within  that  period. 

Sec.  6.  Thereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  revolving  fund  established  by 
section  4(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  the  sum  of  $50,000,000. 

Statement   of   Need    and   Purpose 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
Emergency  Drought  Disaster  Loan  Program 
is  to  be  established  as  part  of  a  coordinated, 
multi-agency  Presidential  Initiative  to  facili- 
tate water  conservation  practices  and  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  relief  from  the  impact  of  the 
1976-77  drought. 

The  program  will  also  provide  emergency 
drought  assistance  loans  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  overcome  the  impact  of 
actual  or  prospective  economic  injury  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  drought.  Eligibility  re- 
quires an  actual  or  expected  decrease  in 
business  activity  of  at  least  20  percent  below 
normal  levels. 

Its  primary  purpose  is  emergency  drought 
loan  assistance  to  aid  water  conservation  and 
to  improve  or  augment  existing  water  sup- 
ply facilities  to  avert  future  adverse  Impact 
of  droughts  on  small  concerns. 

Small  business  concerns  in  both  currently- 
designated  draught  disaster  areas  and  areas 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  will  be- 
come eligible  for  this  emergency  drought 
assistance. 

Actual  or  prospective  loss  loans  will  be 
made  to  small  concerns  at  5-percent  Interest 
for  a  period  up  to  30  years.  Loans  for  other 
purposes  authorized  by  this  bill  will  be  at 
the  current  6% -percent  Interest  per  annum 
for  a  period  up  to  30  years. 

Emergency  loan  applications  may  not  be 
accepted  after  September  30,  1977.  Funds  for 
drought  disaster  assistance  under  the  Act 
must  be  committed  before  October  1,  1977. 
Project  measures  authorized  under  this  bill 
must  be  completed  by  November  30,  1977,  un- 
less due  to  special  circumstances  SBA's  Ad- 
ministrator makes  an  exception. 

An  additional  $50  million  appropriation  Is 
being  requested  from  Congress  to  fund  this 
new  program. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION     1 

Purpose  clause  and  provision  for  citation 
of  the  Act. 

SECTION    2 

Section  2(a)(1)  establishes  an  economic 
injury  disaster  loan  (EIDL)  program  (simi- 
lar to  SBA's  7(b)  (2)  program) . 

Section  2(a)  (2)   establishes  a  direct  loan 


program  for  water  conservation  and  drought 
dlsa.ster  assistance  (similar  to  SBA's  7(b)  (1) 
program) . 

Section  2(b)  provides  terms  for  the  as- 
sistance to  be  granted.  Loans  are  to  be  at  5 
percent  interest  under  Section  2(a)(1)  and 
at  a  comparable  Interest  rate  of  6%%  under 
Section  2(a)(2)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
30  years.  Section  2(b)  (3)  provides  that  small 
business  concerns  must  experience  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  in  normal  business  activity 
to  qualify  for  EIDL  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

Section  2(b)  (4)  establishes  a  September 
30,  1977  deadline  for  loan  applications  and 
approvals  under  this  Act. 

Section  2(c)  provides  that  loan  funds  for 
programs  under  this  Act  must  be  committed 
pursuant  to  aia  approved  application  before 
October  1,  1977.  The  mandatory  project  com- 
pletion date  for  projects  funded  under  this 
Act  is  November  30,  1977,  unless  in  considera- 
tion of  hardship,  the  Administrator  extends 
the  completion  deadline. 

SECTION    3 

Provides  for  declaration  of  drought  disas- 
ter areas  by  SBA's  Administrator,  and  appli- 
cation of  this  Act's  provisions  to  current 
drought  disasters  and  drought  disaster  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SECTION    4 

Makes  available  the  provisions  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  applicable  to  loans  authorized 
by  Sections  7(b)(1)  and  7(b)(2)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Agency  relating  thereto  for 
purposes  of  administering  this  Act. 

SECTION    S 

Requires  that  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act  be  fuUy  Implemented  con- 
sistent with  the  tinxe  constraints  of  this  Act. 

SECTION    6 

Provides  an  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  to  the  disaster  loan 
fund  of  the  Small  Business  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 


U.S.  Small  Business  Aoministbation, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  28.  1977 
Hon.  OAYI.ORO  Nelson, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
proposed  legislation  "To  provide  temporary 
authority  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  facilitate  water 
conservation  practices  and  emergency  actions 
to    mitigate    the    Impacts    of    the    1976-77 
drought"  which  the  Agency  Is  today  trans- 
mitting to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  trust  that  this  Presidential  initiative  will 
receive    your    favorable    consideration    and 
support. 

Sincerely, 

William  T.  Gennetti, 
For  Roger  H.  Jones, 

Acting  Administrator 

U.S.  Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  25, 1977 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  "To  provide  temporai-y  authority  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  facilitate  water  conservation 
practices  and  emergency  actions  to  mitigate 
the  impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought." 

On  March  23,  1977.  the  President  an- 
nounced a  number  of  administrative  actions 
and  legislative  proposals  to  extend  Immedi- 
ate assistance  to  those  suffering  serious 
human  and  economic  costs  because  of  the 
severe  drought  in  the  Western  and  Plains 
States.  In  accordance  with  the  President's 
message,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
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is  hereby  submitting  a  proposed  draft   bill 
to  provide  small  business  concerns  with: 

(1)  Emergency  drought  assistance  loans  to 
help  overcome  the  impact  of  actual  or  pro- 
spective economic  Injury  suffered  as  a  result 
of  drought.  Sxich  loans  will  bear  a  5  percent 
interest  rate  to  the  borrower. 

(2)  Loans  for  short-term  projects  to  im- 
prove water  conservation,  and  loans  to  im- 
prove or  augment  existing  water  supply 
facilities  to  avert  the  future  adverse  impact 
of  droughts.  Such  loans  will  be  made  at  a 
uniform  Interest  rate  (currently  6=/g  percent) 
comparable  to  all  SBA  7(b)  loans. 

Small  business  concerns  in  both  currently- 
designated  drought  disaster  areas  and  areas 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultxire  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration  will 
become  eligible  for  up  to  $50  million  in  emer- 
gency drought  assistance. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
indicated  that  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 


Sincerely, 


Enclo.sure. 


Robert  H.  Jones, 
Acting  Administrator. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Hatfield,   and   Mr.   Stev- 
ens) : 
S.  1207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  series  of 
regional  Presidential  primary  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

PRESIDENTIAL  REGIONAL  PRIMARIES  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1968.  I  asked  for  the  adoption  of  a  new 
approach  to  conducting  Presidential 
preference  primaries.  Nearly  a  decade  of 
neglect  later,  the  number  of  States  hold- 
ing primaries  has  increased  to  30. 
Though  there  is  no  logical  sequence  of 
primary  dates  or  uniformity  of  election 
results,  candidates  for  the  highest  office 
in  our  land  are  expected  to  compete  for 
the  attention  of  the  voters  in  all  of  these 
States. 

The  competition  requires  huge 
amounts  of  money.  President  Ford  spent 
over  $1.5  million  on  travel  expenses  just 
during  the  1976  primary  season.  This 
amounted  to  18  percent  of  his  total  cam- 
paign expenditures.  Other  candidates 
spent  similar  amounts  simply  because 
there  is  no  rational  sequence  in  which 
the  States  hold  their  primaries.  This 
also  contributed  to  gross  inefficiencies  in 
the  purchase  of  media  for  political  ad- 
vertising. Media  markets  very  seldom 
end  abruptly  at  the  borders  of  a  State. 
For  example,  radio,  television,  and  news- 
paper advertising  purchased  for  New 
York  voters  reached  non voters  in  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and 
other  States,  all  at  considerable  expense. 
In  1972.  $21  million  was  spent  on  radio 
and  television  spots  just  during  the  pri- 
mary season. 

States  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Nation 
hold  their  primaries  on  the  same  day. 
On  May  4,  candidates  were  expected  to 
compete  in  Alabama,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Da- 
kota. On  May  25,  five  primaries  extended 
from  Oregon  to  Arkansas.  On  June  8, 
three  major  primaries  were  held  in  Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  and  these 
examples  are  not  atypical. 

Physical  and  mental  exhaustion,  fre- 
quent burdens  of  any  campaign  for  pub- 


lic office,  are  greatly  intensified  by  du- 
plicative plane  rides,  institutional  food, 
and  uncomfortable  hotels.  Older  or 
physically  handicapped  candidates  drop 
off  the  pace  in  the  earliest  primaries. 

We  no  longer  choose  our  President  by 
his  character,  intelligence,  and  stands  on 
i.s.sues,  but  by  whether,  after  30  primaries 
on  15  different  dates,  he  can  still  stand 
at  all. 

Reporting  procedures  have  become  the 
most  recent  burden.  Both  30  and  10  days 
prior  to  each  State  primary,  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission  requires  financial 
disclosure  of  campaign  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. In  1976,  this  meant  high  sal- 
aried accountants  closed  out  the  books 
for  both  the  Ford  and  Carter  campaigns 
27  times  during  the  100-day  primary 
season,  thus  adding  to  the  duplication 
and  expense. 

This  expenditure  of  money  and  man- 
power would  be  worthwhile  if  it  facili- 
tated more  candidate  exposure  to  the 
public,  but  it  does  not.  Too  much  time  is 
spent  in  airplanes  or  taxis  to  and  from 
airplanes.  Visits  to  individual  States  only 
allow  enough  time  to  meet  with  mem- 
bers of  the  local  press,  stage  a  few  "at- 
tention-getters" and  remind  the  voter 
asking  a  tough  question,  "I  have  a  plane 
to  catch."  To  the  extent  that  our  pres- 
ent primary  system  wastes  the  candi- 
dates' resources,  the  public  is  denied  es- 
sential access  to  its  present  and  future 
leaders. 

I  propose  we  stop  this  waste.  I  propose 
we  streamline  the  process  of  selecting 
Presidential  nominees.  The  legislation  I 
reintroduce  today  is  very  simple.  It  would 
establish  five  regions.  The  regions  I  have 
drawn  up  can  be  generally  described  as 
New  England,  the  Great  Lakes  area,  the 
Southeast,  the  Great  Plains,  and  the 
West.  My  plan  would  establish  five  dates 
on  Which  States  could  hold  their  Presi- 
dential preference  primaries.  The  States 
would  retain  the  decision  as  to  whether  to 
hold  a  primary,  but  once  they  choose  to 
do  so.  it  would  be  held  on  the  same  date 
as  other  primaries  in  that  region.  If  these 
regions  had  been  established  in  1976,  no 
region  would  have  had  more  than  seven 
State  primaries  on  the  designated  date, 
or  fewer  than  five. 

State  officials  would  also  continue  to 
officiate  their  State's  primary,  except 
that  the  results  would  be  required  to  con- 
form to  a  Federal  standard  developed  by 
the  Federal  Election  CommLssion. 

The  sequence  of  regional  primaries 
would  be  determined  by  lot.  The  plan 
calls  for  the  first  primary  to  be  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  March.  A  drawing 
would  be  held  70  days  prior  to  that  date 
to  determine  which  region  would  hold  its 
primary.  This  same  procedure  would  be 
followed  for  the  succeeding  primaries  to 
be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July  of  Presidential 
election  years. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
concept — not  necessarily  the  bill's  spe- 
cifics, the  dates  to  hold  primaries  or  the 
makeup  of  a  particular  region,  but  its 
concept.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  its 
intent  by  focusing  on  the  specifics.  The 
proposal,  no  matter  how  it  evolves,  must 
further  the  goals  of  democracy.  It  must 
provide    an    efficient    elections    process 


which  minimizes  wasted  expenses  and. 
more  importantly,  focuses  more  wide- 
spread and  penetrating  public  exposure 
on  the  candidates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1207 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Presldeniial  Re- 
gional Primaries  Act '. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  proliferation  of  elections  held  by 
States  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  individuals  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  subjects  candidates 
for  nomination  for  election  to  such  office  to 
physical  exhaustion,  danger,  and  inordlsiate 
expen.se; 

(2)  there  is  no  uniformity  among  State 
laws  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  such  elec- 
tions on  delegates  to  the  nominating  conven- 
tions held  by  political  parties; 

(3)  the  confusion  caused  by  this  lack  of 
uniformity  in  stale  laws  gives  rise  to  cyni- 
cism, frustration,  and  distrust  of  the  nomi- 
nation process; 

(4)  the  national  nominating  conventions 
held  by  political  parties  constitute  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  process  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates;  and 

(5)  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Presidential  election  process  and  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  require  states  which  conduct  presi- 
dential primaries  to  conduct  them  in  accord- 
ance with  an  organized,  regional  scheme  for 
all  such  primaries. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    REGIONAL    PRIMARIES 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Congress  requires  that  no 
State  which  conducts  an  election  for  expres- 
sion of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
individuals  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent provide  by  law  for  such  election  to  be 
conducted  except  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Five  regional  primaries  shall  be  held 
during  each  Presidential  election  year.  The 
first  regional  primary  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  March,  and  an  addi- 
tional regional  primary  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Tviesday  of  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding months.  Seventy  days  before  the 
date  of  the  first  regional  primary,  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  by  lot  the  region  in 
which  that  primary  is  to  be  held.  The  Com- 
mission th«i  shall  determine  by  separate 
lot,  conducted  seventy  days  before  the  date 
of  each  subsequent  regional  primary  ex- 
cept the  last,  the  region  in  which  each 
subsequent  regional  primary   is  to  be  held. 

(c)(1)  At  each  such  regional  primary, 
there  shall  appear  on  the  ballot,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  political  party  with 
which  he  is  affiliated,  the  name  of  each  in- 
dividvial  who  is  generally  recognized  in  na- 
tional news  media  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a 
political  party  for  election  to  such  office, 
as  determine*  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  An  individual  whose  name  is  not 
placed  on  a  regional  primary  ballot  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  have 
his  name  and  the  name  of  the  political 
party  with  which  he  is  affiliated  appear  on 
the  ballot,  if  he  is  eligible  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President,  notifies  the  Commission 
in  writing  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation by  a  political  party  (specifying  which 
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political   party)    for   electlor 
of  President,  and — 

(A)  present  the  CommUslc  a 
tlon  supporting  his  candidacy 
nation,  signed  by  1  per  centi 
Istered  voters  eligible  to  vote 
(not  more  than  25  per  centur  x 
tures  necessary  shall  come  f 
within  that  re^on) ;  or 

(B)  pays   a   filing   fee   of 
should  be  refunded  If  he 
centum   or   more   of   the   tot|il 
votes  cast  by  memberg  of  his 
In  the  regional  primary. 
The  notification  and 
ment  shall  be  made  to  the 
such  date  before  the  primary 
mission  may  prescribe,  but 
forty-five  days  or  later  than 
prior  to  the  date  on  which 
to  be  held  In  that  region. 

( 3 )   The  Commission  shall 

(A)  a    tentative    list    of 
whom  votes  may  be  ceat  at  a 
mary  seventy  days  before  the 
primary;  and 

(B)  a  final  list  of  lndtv._ 
votes  may  be  cast  at  a  regional 
days  before  the  date  of  that  ] 

(d)   The  Commission  shall 
the  ballot  of  any  regional  ^..„ 
of  any  Individual  who  executes 
the  Commission  the  following 
cuted  under  oath: 

"'f be 

sworn,  do  depose  and  say  that 
do  not  Intend  to  become,  a 
nomination  for  election,  or 
the  office  of  President  of  the 

"State  of 

"County  or  city  of 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to 
- day  of ...,  19... 


to   the   office 

with  a  petl- 

for  such  noml- 

m  of  the  reg- 

1  the  primary 

of  the  slgna- 

om  any  State 


10,000    which 

receives  a  5  per 

number   of 

political  party 

present  itlon  or  pay- 

Cpmmlssion  by 

as  the  Com- 

earller  than 

t|klrty-flve  days 

primary  is 


t  le 


a:  inounce 


It  di 


vlduals  for 
regional  prl- 
date  of  that 


idiAUs  for  whom 

1  irlmary  thirty 

pr  mary. 

n  3t  Include  on 

prim  iry  the  name 

ind  files  with 

affidavit,  exe- 

ng  duly  first 

am  not,  and 

I  andldate  for 

election,  to 

ijnlted  States. 


fo- 


bi  fore  me  this 


•(Seal)' 


':  Tame 


ll  ; 

if 


"My  commission  expires 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  proh._ 
Ing  of  votes  for  candidates  who , 
written  on  the  ballot  by  voters 
with  the  requirements,  if  any, 
the  State  In  which  the  electlor 

(f)  Subject  to  such  guidelines 
mission  may  promulgate,  the  ; 
mary  shall  be  conducted  In  each 
chooses  to  hold  a  primary  by  ofl  ^. 
State    charged    with    conductlr  g 
Voters  in  each  SUte  shall  have| 
cations  requisite  for  electors  of 
merous  branch  of  the  State  I 
voter  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  . 
dldate  for  nomination  by  the 
voter's  registered  affiliation.  Eacli 
shall  make  provision  for  the 
voters  by  party  affiliation. 

(g)  The  chief  executive  offl 
state  shall  certify  the  results  of 
primary  held  In  his  State  to  the 
within  a  period  of  time  after  su 
exceeding  fifteen  days. 
Commission. 


on  y 


prescrl  )ed 


APPonrrntENT  or  convention 


vc  tes 
It 


Sec.  4.    (a)    A   candidate   wh< 
per  centum  or  more  of  the 
members  of  his  political  party 
primary  shall  appoint  delegateb 
within  the  region  within  which 
was  held  to  the  national  nomins 
tlon  held  by  the  political  party 
Ination  he  seeks. 

(b)    The    number   of   delegates 
candidate  shall  appoint  in  any 
that   region   is   a   number   whlcl  i 
centage  of  the  total  number  of  dc 
that  State  to  his  party's  national 
convention  equal  to  the 


percen  ;agi 
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prohljilts  the  cast- 
names  are 
accordance 
the  law  of 
is  held, 
as  the  Com- 
eglonal  prl- 
State  which 
ials  of  that 
elections, 
the  quallfi- 
most  nu- 
iegi^lature.  Each 
for  a  can- 
ifirty  of  that 
such  state 
refcistration  of 


1  he 


!er  of  each 
the  regional 
Commission 
:h  date,  not 
by    the 


votes  cast  by  members  of  hla  party  In  that 
State  received  by  him  In  the  primary. 

(c)  If  a  candidate  receives  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  votes  cast  by  members  of 
his  political  party  In  a  regional  primary,  he 
may  not  appoint  a  delegate  from  any  State 
within  that  region.  The  percentage  of  the 
votes  cast  for  such  a  candidate  by  members 
of  his  political  party  in  any  State  within 
that  region  shall  be  (1)  apportioned  among 
the  other  candidates  of  the  same  political 
party  who  received  votes  In  that  State  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  votes  received 
by  each  of  such  other  candidates  and  (2) 
added  to  the  percentage  of  the  votes  re- 
ceived by  each  of  such  other  candidates  in 
that  State  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  number  of  delegates  they  may  each 
appoint   under  subsection    (b). 

(d)  If  a  candidate  falls  or  refuses  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  which  he  is  entitled  In  any 
State  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall 
with  the  consent  of  the  State  government 
Involved,  appoint  delegates  pledged  to 
support  such  candidate  at  the  national 
noniinatlng  convention  held  by  his  party 
Such  delegates  shall  be  bound,  to  support 
such  candidate  at  the  convention  to  the  same 
candidate         ^^  ^""^  "^'^  appointed  by  that 

CONVENTION    BALLOTING 

h.f-fV.  ^'  ^*^  ^  delegate  to  a  convention 
nft  ^  *hS.°""'=*'  P^^'y  ^°'  the  nomination 

President  shall  vote  for  the  nomination  of 
the  candidate  who  appointed  him  or  for 
wnom   he   was   appointed   until— 

(1)  two  ballots  have  been  taken;  or 

(2)  such  candidate  receives  less'  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  vote  on  a  ballot;  or 

(3)  such  candidate  releases  him. 

(b)  If  an  individual  receives  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  a  ballot,  he  shall  be 
the  nominee  of  that  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President.  A  subsequent  ballot 
may  be  taken  to  reflect  the  support  of  the 
entire  convention  for  such  candidate,  but 
the  result  of  the  subsequent  ballot  shall  not 
in  such  case,  result  in  the  nomination  of  a 
different  IndlvidXial  for  election  to  such 
office. 

(c)  The  Individual  who  will  be  the  candi- 
date for  a  political  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President  shall  be  selected  by 
th«!  convention  held  by  that  party  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  It  mav 
adopt.  •' 

REIMBURSEMENT    Or    STATES    FOR    COSTS    OF 
PRIMARY 

Sec.  6.  Upon  application  therefor,  the 
Conunisslon  shall  reimburse  each  State 
which  held  a  presidential  primary  m  1976" 
to  make  future  primaries  within  that  State 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  No 
other  costs  Incurred  shall  be  reimbursed 
Applications  for  reimbursement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  times  and  in  such  form  and 
shall  contain  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  require. 
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regional  primary,  on  which  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  State  shall  certify  the 
results  of  the  regional  primary  held  In  his 
State  to  the  Commission; 

(4)  promulgate  guidelines  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  States  in  conducting 
regional  primaries; 

(5)  review  applications  for  reimbursement 
submitted  under  section  6,  prescribe  the  time 
of  submission,  from,  and  Information  con- 
tent of  such  applications  and  determine 
and  pay  tha  amount  to  be  reimbursed  to  each 
Slate  under  such  section : 

(6)  constat  and  cooperate  with  State  of- 
ficials in  order  to  assist  them  in  conducting 
regional  primaries; 

(7)  determine  by  lot  in  accordance  with 
section  3(b)  the  order  In  which  the  regional 
primaries  are  to  be  held; 

(8)  receive  and  hold  any  filing  fee  paid 
under  section  3(c)  (2)  (B)  and — 

(A)  refund  that  fee  to  the  candidate  who 
paid  it  If  he  receives  a  number  of  votes  In 
the  regional  primary  with  respect  to  which 
he  paid  It  equal  to  5  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  by  members  of 
his  political  party  in  that  primary;  or 

(B)  pay  the  fee  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  If  It  Is  not  refundable  under 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

(9)  appoint  delegate  when  necessary  under 
section  5(d);  and 

(10)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  first  regional  primary  to  be  held 
under  this  Act  on  the  steps  it  has  taken 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  if  any.  which  may  be  necessary 
m  order  to  carry  out  the  regional  primary 
system  established  under  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 
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DXn-IES    or    THE    FEDERAL    ELECTIONS 
COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  meet 
prior  to  each  regional  primary  and  at  such 
other  times  as  it  deems  necessarv  and 
shall —  ' ' 

(1)  publish  tentative  and  final  lists  of  the 
Individuals  for  whom  votes  may  be  cast  In 
each  regional  primary  ballot  and  furnish  a 
certified  list  of  such  individuals  to  the  appro- 
priate officials  of  each  State  thirty  days  be- 
fore a  regional  primary  is  to  be  held  in  that 
State; 

(2)  determine  the  sufficiency  of  any  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  Commission  under 
section  3(c); 

(3)  prescribe  the  date,  after  the  date  of  a 


Sec.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission; 

(2)  "region"  means  any  of  the  following 
five  regions: 

(A)  Region  1  comprises  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

(B)  Region  2  comprises  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

(C)  Region  3  comprises  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
Alabama,  Georgia.  Florida,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

(D)  Region  4  comprises  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  Ar- 
kansas. Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

(E)  Region  5  comprises  Washington  Ore- 
gon, Montana.  Idaho,  Wyoming,  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 

(3)  "regional  primary"  means  an  election 
held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  individuals  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President; 

(4)  "candidate"  means  an  Individual  who 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  political 
party  as  its  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President; 

(5)  "national  nomination  convention" 
means  a  convention  held  by  a  political  party 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  elec- 
tion as  President  and  Vice  President;  and 

(6)  "State"  means  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
each  of  the  United  States 
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AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  1209.  A  biJl  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  by  con- 
solidation of  functions  and  to  increase 
efficiency  and  coordination  in  the  area 
of  disaster  assistance,  em.ergency  pre- 
paredness, mobilization  readiness,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  * 

FEDERAL    EMERGENCY    ASSISTANCE    AND    PRE- 
FAREDNESS   ADMINISTRATION   ACT   OF    197  7 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  emergency  preparedness  measures 
are  totally  inadequate,  duplicative,  and 
wasteful.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  together  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  to  consolidate  emer- 
gency preparedness  powers  in  one  agency 
instead  of  the  three  departments  that 
now  exist.  The  result  will  be  better  pro- 
tection and  service  to  Americans  during 
times  of  national  emergencies — and  a 
savings  of  $15  million  annually. 

Right  now  our  Federal  preparedness 
programs  are  disjointed,  duplicative,  in- 
efficient, wasteful,  and  at  times  even  con- 
flicting. Three  different  agencies,  the 
Federal  Preparedness  Agency  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion of  HUD,  and  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency  of  DOD,  all  unsuccess- 
fully compete  for  time  and  attention. 
The  result  is  mass  confusion. 

Forty-three  Governors  have  reported 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction that  this  confusion  causes  se- 
vere problems  in  administering  State 
emergency  programs.  One  witness  told 
the  committee  that  his  State  agency  had 
to  prepare  7  pounds  of  paperwork  in 
order  to  get  Federal  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing a  $50  siren. 

There  are  literally  dozens  of  commit- 
tees, interagency  task  forces,  and  study 
groups  all  working  on  Federal  prepared- 
ness planning.  But  no  one  is  command- 
ing the  ship.  No  one  is  coordinating  or 
making  overall  policy  decisions.  No  one 
in  the  executive  branch  can  even  deter- 
mine exactly  how  much  the  Government 
is  spending  each  year  on  preparedness 
programs — not  even  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Preparedness  Agency,  who  has 
theoretical  control. 

This  bill  will  have  a  net  effect  of  elim- 
inating two  unnecessary  Federal  agencies 
and  saving  $15  million  annually.  There 
will  be  significant  savings  by  reductions 
in  overhead  costs  and  possibly  some 
manpower  efficiencies  as  well.  At  the 
same  time  the  essential  national  emer- 
gency preparedness  programs  will  be  up- 
graded and  improved. 

Under  this  bill  a  new  agency  will  be 
created  called  the  Federal  Emergency 
Assistance  and  Preparedness  Adminis- 
tration with  a  Director  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
The  new  agency  would  have  responsibil- 
ity in  cases  of  major  disasters  including 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  storms,  floods, 
high  water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal 
wave,    tsunami,     earthquake,     volcanic 


eruption,  landslide,  mudslide,  snowstorm, 
drought,  fire,  explosion,  civil  disturbance, 
sabotage  or  any  other  catastrophe  which 
causes  or  may  cau.se  .substantial  damage 
or  injury  to  civilian  property  or  persons. 
It  also  has  jurisdiction  over  mobilization 
of  the  civilian  economy — in  times  of 
war — and  civil  preparations  for  nuclear 
attack. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is,  to  a 
large  degree,  an  outgrowth  of  an  exten- 
sive review  of  the  Nations  preparedness 
effort  undertaken  last  year  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production. 
Among  several  major  problems  wlilch 
that  inquiry  revealed  in  the  civil  pre- 
paredness area  was  the  problem  of  or- 
ganization at  the  Federal  level.  A  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Joii^.t  Committee 
will  detail  these  organirational  short- 
comings in  specific  terms.  The  present 
bill  is  based  on  the  Joint  Committee's 
recommendations  for  remedying  these 
organizational  deficiencies. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  bill  is  not  so 
much  an  effort  to  reform  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  preparedness  effort 
as  it  is  to  restore  it  to  a  form  which  it  has 
had  in  the  past  and  which,  through  a 
variety  of  ill-considered  changes,  it  has 
now  lost. 

For  many  years  the  civil  preparedness 
program — including  preparedness  for 
natural  disasters,  economic  crises,  in- 
dustrial and  tran.sportation  accidents, 
for  industrial  mobilization,  and  for  civil 
defense — has  been  based  on  the  concept 
of  a  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  staff  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  other  hand.  In  furtherance 
of  this  concept,  the  Federal  Government 
encouraged  States  and  communities  to 
form  single  agencies  to  carry  out  all 
emergency  services  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions. By  the  same  token,  the  Federal 
Government  maintained  a  centralized 
policy  and  planning  mechanism  in  the 
old  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Certain  program  functions  relating  to 
Federal  continuity  of  government  or  to 
the  specific  missions  of  othsr  depart- 
ments and  agencies  were  carried  on  with- 
in those  agencies.  Yet  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  retained  policy  and 
planning  control,  as  well  as  budgetary 
control,  which  it  exercised  through  a 
mechanism  known  as  "delegate  agency 
funding."  This  meant  that  Government 
leaders  had  a  comprehensive  overview 
of  all  of  the  emergency  preparedness  ac- 
tivities and  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  also  meant  tliat  there  was  a 
single  source  of  guidance  and  liaison  for 
the  State  and  local  emergency  prepared- 
ness units. 

Under  this  former  system  the  close 
connection  between  emergency  prepared- 
ness, especially  in  terms  of  civil  defense 
and  industrial  mobilization,  and  national 
defense  was  fully  recognized  in  tliat  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness had  a  seat  on  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  This  is  no  longer  the  case 
today. 

The  wisdom  underlying  this  approach 
to  civil  emergency  preparedness  was  ap- 
parently lost  sight  of,  for  the  current  pic- 
ture of  our  Federal  preparedness  effort 
is  one  of  disjointed  organization,  diffu- 


sion of  authority  and  responsibility,  in- 
adequate budget  control,  bureaucratic 
confusion  and  duplication,  conflicting 
priorities,  and  general  neglect  of  pre- 
paredness at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, except  after  a  disaster  occurs. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  more  salient 
flndings  of  the  joint  committee's  year- 
long oversight  inquiry. 

First,  there  is  no  one  in  the  executive 
branch  who  can  sta^te  exactly  how  much 
the  Government  is  spending  each  year  on 
its  preparedness  efforts.  So  nominal  is 
the  policy  control  of  the  Director  of  Fed- 
eral Preparedness  that  when  the  admin- 
istration decided  to  make  deep  cuts  in 
the  civil  defense  budget,  it  failed  to  in- 
form the  Director  of  FPA,  much  less  seek 
his  advice  on  the  planned  reductions. 

Second,  the  authority  for  many  pre- 
paredness activities — authority  formerly 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  Emergency 
Preparedness— have  been  retained  by 
the  President  under  a  new  Executive  or- 
der issued  in  1973.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  a  man  as  busy  as  the  President 
to  devote  time  on  an  ongoing  basis  to 
these  important  but  not  always  pressing 
responsibilities.  The  result  is  that  they 
have  been  neglected. 

Indeed,  in  its  hearings,  the  joint  com- 
mittee found  that  many  preparedness 
functions  assigned  to  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments have  been  neglected.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  consequence  of  both  over- 
delegation  and  underdelegation.  In  the 
press  of  other  business,  the  President  and 
his  staff  are  unable  to  keep  an  eye  on 
emergency  preparedness  activities.  That 
authority  which  has  been  delegated  has 
been  distributed  in  so  diffuse  a  way  that 
accountability  has  been  lost.  Simply 
stated,  the  problem  is  one  of  a  lack  of 
centralized  policy  and  planning  control. 

Third,  the  committee  found  that  split- 
ting up  the  preparedness  effort  into  three 
separate  agencies  located  in  three  larger 
departments — the  Federal  Preparedness 
Agency  in  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
in  the  Department  of  Defense — had  two 
negative  results.  First,  it  submerged  these 
agencies  so  deep  in  departments  with  es- 
sentially nonemergency  missions  that 
they  were  unable  to  get  the  attention 
they  needed  at  the  Cabinet  level.  Lack  of 
access  has  hampered  their  effectiveness. 
At  the  same  time,  the  three-way  split 
has  confounded  State  and  local  agencies 
in  their  efforts  to  work  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  three-agency  situation  requires 
special  comment.  Under  the  partnership 
concept,  coordination  among  the  vari- 
ous units  involved  in  preparedness  plan- 
ning and  programs  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance. There  must  not  only  be  coordina- 
tion among  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments,  but  among  the  many  units 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  might 
play  a  role  in  an  emergency.  Finally, 
there  needs  to  be  coordination  between 
the  Government  and  the  many  private 
institutions — ranging  from  private  relief 
organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross  to 
private  industry  such  as  the  electric 
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power  utilities — that  also 
disaster  preparedness. 

Yet  the  existence  of 
agencies    frustrates     the 
that  is  so  vital  to  effecti))e 
preparedness.  During  our 
view,  all  of  the  State  and  te 
ernors  were  queried  about 
preparedness  program.  For  jy 
ernors  reported  that  this 
paredness  troika  causes 
in  administering  State 
grams  and  only  one 
three-way  split  causes  no 
all. 

In  its  hearings,  the 
heard  from  State  emergenc  r 
rectors,  who  told  us 
own  efforts  were  frustrated 
cation  of  agencies  at  the 
According  to  the  State 
biggest  sources  of  trouble 
flicting  priorities  and  heneie 
directives  of  the  Federal 
organizations,  as  well  as 
of  paperwork  which  the 
must  process. 

We  foimd  several  dozen 
interagency  task  forces  and 
trying  to  sort  out  the  work 
bureaucracies  involved  in 
programs  but  we  did  not  flini ; , 
coordinating  and  policymal  ;i 
ity. 

In  other  hearings,  the 
learned   about  erosion   of 
mobilization  base.  This  has 
for  many  of  the  same 
undermined  Federal  efforts 
natural  disast*=^rs.  Various 
defense  industrial  base  . 
are  strewn  throughout  the 
in  the  Commerce 
General  Services 
Labor  Department,  in  the 
of  Defense,  and  elsewhere 
control  of  these  activities 
fiction.  The  lack  of  a  centra 
tive  organization  for  _ . 
fense  implications  of  the  . 
ian  economy  means  that 
spend  precious  time  and 
to  harmonize  their  own 
than  monitoring  and 
activities  of  the  industrial 
with  other  aspects  of  civii 
preparedness,  conflicts  in 
priorities  of  different 
agencies  lead  to  lack  of 
preparedness  priorities  and 
allocated  resources, 
fusion,  and  ineffectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  the 
emergency   preparedness 
responsive  to  the  needs  of 
it  is  not  effective.  It  has  ._ 
with  the  many  new  types  oi 
crisis  that  threaten  life  and 
a  complex,  modem  society, 
are  large-scale  transportatio(i 
sudden  resource  shortages.  . 
erplant  accidents,  sabotage, 
ism. 

And,    as    presently    cons 
Federal  emergency 
wastes  money.  How  much 
sure,  because  there  are  no 
figures  on   total  disaster 
spending.    But    the 
three  preparedness  agencie 
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overhead  costs.  And  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  our  spend- 
ing priorities  when  one  Federal  agency 
can  spend  millions  to  build  an  under- 
ground bunker  for  storing  currency 
against  a  nuclear  attack,  while  the  State 
and  local  governments  have  dlfllculty 
getting  funds  for  drought  relief  or  sur- 
plus Federal  equipment  to  aid  In  coping 
with  other  natural  disasters. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  these 
problems,  conflicts  and  inequities.  It  will 
provide  a  central  administration  for  all 
types  of  emergency  preparedness  policy, 
planning,  and  programs.  It  will  give  this 
administration  policy  and  budget  con- 
trol over  preparedness  activities  which, 
for  practical  reasons,  should  be  carried 
out  by  other  departments  and  agencies. 
It  provides  for  a  unified  and  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  all  preparedness 
planning.  It  recognizes  that  the  security 
of  life  and  property  is  endangered  by 
many  types  of  natural  and  manmade 
events  by  restoring  to  the  National 
Security  Council  the  offlcial  of  Govern- 
ment primarily  responsible  for  emer- 
gency preparedness.  And  it  mandates 
savings  in  overhead  costs  by  providing 
spending  ceilings  for  the  new  Federal 
Emergency  Assistance  and  Preparedness 
Administration. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  the  past  development 
and  present  condition  of  American 
emergency  preparedness  organizations 
and  programs.  It  seeks  to  build  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  past  experience  in  this 
area,  and  to  take  account  of  the  many 
more  recent  developments  that  affect 
the  safety  of  our  lives  and  property.  I 
commend  this  bill  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues.  I  believe 
they  will  find  that  it  answers  our  na- 
tional preparedness  needs  very  well  and 
deserves  expeditious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  staff  from  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  for  their  considerable 
efforts  in  assisting  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  Senator  Percy's 
remarks,  an  outline  of  the  legislation 
and  the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
my  distiriguished  colleague.  Senator 
Proxmire,  the  Federal  Emergency  As- 
sistance and  Preparedness  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1977,  legislation  to  reorganize 
the  emergency  preparedness  and  disas- 
ter assistance  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  of  1977  has 
witnessed  an  unprecedented  sequence  of 
national  emergencies.  There  has  been  an 
exceptionally  severe  winter  causing  un- 
expected shortages  in  heating  fuel,  in- 
dustrial shutdowns,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  property  damage  as  well  as  per- 
sonal hardship;  an  equally  severe 
drought  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
try necessitating  water  rationing  and 
other  emergency  measures;  and  a  series 
of  disastrously  large  oil  spills.  They  have 
all  focused  the  attention  of  the  Nation 


on  how  this  Government  prepares  itself 
for  and  reacts  to  the  occurrences  of  un- 
expected emergency  situations. 

A  number  of  studies  conducted  this 
past  year,  including  those  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,  and  oth- 
ers, have  documented  the  utter  chaos 
characterizing  the  institutional  struc- 
tures of  our  Government  responsible  for 
emergencies.  Emergency  preparedness 
and  disaster  assistance  is  perhaps  the 
single  worst  organized  functional  area  in 
the  entire  Federal  Government. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
single  agency  of  the  Government  respon- 
sible for  dealing  with  emergency  situa- 
tions. Nor  is  there  any  single  coordinat- 
ing body  with  the  authority  to  orches- 
trate the  activities  of  the  literally  dozens 
of  subagency  fragments  with  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area.  Rather,  "lead" 
agency  responsibilities  have  been  vested 
in  not  one  but  three  subagency  units: 
First,  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
second,  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and, 
third,  the  Federal  Preparedness  Agency 
of  the  General  Services  Administration. 
None  of  these  are  recognized  by  con- 
gressional statute,  none  of  them  holds 
coordinating  authority  over  the  other 
two,  none  of  them  wields  sufficient  power 
to  assert  leadership  and  establish  direc- 
tion. 

The  current  remarkably  chaotic  state 
of  affairs,  Mr.  President,  is  the  product 
of  a  long  parade  of  Executive  orders  and 
reorganization  plans  spanning  the  past 
27  years.  Since  1950,  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  number  of  significant  statutes, 
creating  Federal  responsibilities  for  pre- 
paring for  and  reacting  to  emergency 
situations.  The  situations  covered  range 
from  civil  defense  against  nuclear  mili- 
tary attack  and  emergency  relief  in  case 
of  floods  or  tornadoes  or  other  natiiral 
disasters,  to  the  continuity  of  govern- 
ment subequent  to  nuclear  annihilation. 
However,  in  drafting  these  various 
statutes.  Congress  has  failed  to  address 
itself  to  the  question  of  how  to  organize 
these  varying  responsibilities  within  the 
executive  branch.  Rather,  statutes  by 
and  large  have  simply  vested  authorities 
in  the  President  himself,  to  delegate  as 
he  pleases. 

For  example,  in  1969,  through  a  single 
Executive  order  (E.O.  11490),  President 
Nixon  distributed  emergency  prepared- 
ness responsibilities  to  28  different  agen- 
cies— since  grown  to  37 — of  the  Federal 
Government.  At  that  time,  an  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  existed  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  over- 
see these  37  agencies  in  their  imple- 
mentation of  those  responsibilities. 
However,  just  4  years  later,  this  Office 
was  abolished  through  still  another  re- 
organization plan — plan  No.  1  of  1973 — 
and  its  functions  were  decentralized  to 
less  authoritative  entities  within  the 
Government.  As  a  result,  each  of  those 
37  agencies  is  currently  answerable  only 
to  the  General  Service  Administration 
in  their  performance  of  these  functions, 
an  agency  with  no  statutory  authority 
whatsoever   to   exercise   supervision   or 
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dictate  imlform  policy  over  this  esoteric 
archipelago  of  officialdom. 

Another  sign  of  institutional  fragmen- 
tation is  found  in  the  structure  of  dis- 
aster relief  programs.  The  "Catalogue  of 
Domestic  Assistance"  published  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  now 
lists  over  45  programs  administered  by 
15  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, again  without  centralized  su- 
pervision. State  emergency  relief  agen- 
cies often  find  themselves  in  a  state  of 
utter  confusion  in  dealing  with  such  an 
arbitrary  array  of  bureaucracy.  There  is 
no  central  point  of  contact  available  to 
applicants  for  Federal  emergency  as- 
sistance. Forms  and  qualifications  and 
procedures  differ  from  agency  to  agency. 
As  a  result  localities  are  often  frus- 
trated in  obtaining  necessary  assistance, 
and  American  citizens  suffer  needlessly 
in  their  hour  of  misfortime. 

While  clearly  we  have  the  programs  to 
deal  with  emergency  disaster  situations, 
the  haphazard  and  chaotic  structuring 
of  those  programs  has  frustrated  the 
goals  Congress  has  set  for  them. 

As  if  these  difficulties  were  not  enough, 
Mr.  President,  sharp  splits  have  devel- 
oped between  those  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  preparing  and 
planning  for  emergencies,  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  reacting  to  them.  Pre- 
paredness functions  have  been  isolated 
In  those  agencies,  particularly  DCPA 
and  FPA,  which  are  primarily  concerned 
with  civil  defense  and  wartime  prepared- 
ness, to  the  exclusion  of  natural  dis- 
asters or  other  more  commonplace  emer- 
gencies. However,  the  major  source  of 
State  preparedness  funding  emanates 
from  just  these  agencies,  and  particular- 
lly  DCPA  preparedness  grants.  In  the 
past.  States  and  localities  have  used 
DCPA  funds  to  establish  procedures  and 
organizations  for  both  civil  defense  and 
natural  disaster  preparedness.  Last  year, 
however,  in  an  effort  toward  organiza- 
tional "reform,"  the  States  were  for- 
bidden from  using  DCPA  funds  for  any 
purpose  other  than  wartime  civil  defense 
preparedness.  As  a  re.sult,  virtually  all 
Federal  assistance  for  natural  disaster 
preparedness  has  dried  up.  The  potential 
loss  of  life  resulting  from  this  single  bu- 
reacratic  squabble  is  incalculable. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  together  with  Senator  Proxmire 
will  undertake  a  long-overdue  revamp- 
ing of  the  emergency-related  institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  For  the 
first  time,  a  single  congressionally  au- 
thorized Administration  will  be  respon- 
sible for  both  planning  and  reacting  to 
emergencies  and  disasters.  All  functions 
and  programs  currently  scattered  among 
the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency, 
the  FDAA,  and  FPA,  and  the  Office  of 
Industrial  Mobilization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  will  coalsece  in  this 
new  Administration.  All  other  pro- 
grams, functions,  and  activities  of  the 
Government  remaining  outside  the  new 
Administration  will  fall  within  its  super- 
visory or  coordinating  authority. 

As  best  as  we  can  estimate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  current  pricetag  for  Federal 
agencies  included  within  this  reorganiza- 
tion stands  at  $179.7  million.  I  beUeve 
that  through   centralized  management 


and  improved  coordination,  this  figure 
can  be  drastically  reduced.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  have  set  in  this  legislation  a 
spending  ceiling  of  $164.7  million,  or  a 
decrease  of  $15  million  from  the  current 
total,  to  force  the  new  administration  to 
implement  these  savings.  We  have  de- 
signed this  spending  ceiling,  however,  to 
assure  that  in  no  case  would  the  admin- 
istration have  its  hands  tied  in  grappling 
with  an  unexpected  emergency  situation 
should  it  arise. 

Upon  passage  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  this  country  would  enjoy  a 
single  coherent  emergencies  policy  and 
program  with  a  unified  organizational 
structure  capable  of  implementing  it  in 
a  rational  manner. 

This  legislation,  developed  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  working  in  close  coop- 
eration, represents  a  major  step  toward 
bringing  order  to  a  most  confused  and 
chaotic  sector  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. The  need  for  such  legislation  is 
acute.  Already  this  year  in  just  3  months, 
Mr.  President,  more  than  15  Presidential 
Declarations  of  Major  Disaster  Areas  or 
States  of  Emergency  have  been  Issued.  In 
these  areas  seven  Government  opera- 
tions are  decreased  and  have  efficient 
and  effective  implementations  of  govern- 
ment policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
outline  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1209 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Emergency  Assistance 
and  Preparedness  Administration  Act  of 
1977". 
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DEFlNrrlONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "emergency  preparedness" 
refers  to  all  programs,  functions,  activities, 
or  expendltitres  of  the  Federal  Government 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  preparing, 
warning,  planning,  stockpiling,  training,  or 
otherwise  establishing  contingency  measures 
against  damage  or  danger  to  life,  limb,  prop- 
erty, the  environment,  or  the  economy,  or  the 
mitigation  of  such  damage  or  danger  which 
might  result  from  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
or  a  combination  of — 

(A)  a  major  disaster  or  emergency  as  de- 
fined in  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974; 

(B)  an  Industrial,  transportation  or  simi- 
lar accident: 

(C)  an  economic  crisis  resulting  from  any 
commodity  shortage  (including  an  energy 
shortage),  industrial  shutdown,  or  other  dis- 
ruption caused  by  any  occurrence  referred  to 
in  this  subsection  or  by  any  other  fortuitous 
or  uncontrollable  circumstance  resulting  in 


severe    personal,    business,    or    commvmltjr 
hardship; 

(D)  the  effect  on  life  or  property  of  an 
act  of  sabotage  or  terrorism; 

(E)  an  accident  involving  radioactive 
material; 

(P)  any  such  emergency  or  disaster  oc- 
curring outside  the  United  States  or  its  ter- 
ritories for  which  the  tJnited  States  might 
wish  to  donate  assistance;  or 

(G)  the  effect  on  civilian  life  and  prop- 
erty of  a  military  or  industrial  mobilization 
or  an  attack  upon  the  United  States  involv- 
ing either  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons; 

(2)  the  term  "disaster  assistance"  refers 
to  all  programs,  functions,  activiiles,  or  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  government  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  recovery 
from  or  repair  of  damage  inflicted  by  or  pro- 
viding immediate  relief  during  the  course  of 
any  of  the  occurrences  enumerated  In  clause 
(1);  and 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  other  authority  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  office  thereof. 

ESTABLISHMBNT 

Sec  3.  There  is  hereby  established  as  an 
Independent  establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Assistance  and  Preparedness  Adminis- 
tration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministration") . 

DIRECTOR 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administration  shall  have  a 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  bjltthe  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  office.  The  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  act  for  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  Director  during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  exercise  of  all  powers  and  the  discharge 
of  all  duties  of  the  Administration.  The  Di- 
rector shall  have  the  authority  and  control 
of  all  of  the  staff  of  the  Administration  and 
their  activities.  The  Director  shall  main- 
tain budgets  and  allocate  available  funds  as 
appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  a  permanent 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  shall  report  to  the  President  through  his 
Domestic  Council  for  other  than  national 
security  matters. 

(d)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(66)  Director,  Federal  Emergency  Assist- 
ance and  Preparedness  Administration.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(114)  Deputy  Director,  Federal  Emergency 
Assistance  and  Preparedness  Administra- 
tion.". 

organtzation 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  the  Director 
may  delegate  such  of  his  duties  and  authori- 
ties as  he  sees  fit  to  subordinates  within  the 
Administration  and  to  the  Deputy  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  within  the 
Administration  the  following  Offices  to  assist 
him  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  functions  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministration by  this  Act: 

( 1 )  An  Office  of  Director  Assistance  Opera- 
tions to  Implement  those  functions  of  the 
Administration  relating  to  emergency  relief 
for  areas  declared  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  his  authority  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  to  be  major  disaster  areas  or  areas 
under  states  of  emergency. 

(2)  An  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
to  implement  those  functions  of  the  Admin- 
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Istration  related  to  preparing  Ihe  American 
people  against  contingencies  4s  defined  In 
section  2(1). 

(3)  An  Emergency  Informatfcn  Center  to 
Implement  the  responsibilities  c  r  the  Admin- 
istration under  section  6(10).  6  11)  8(a)  (4), 
and  8(a)  (6). 

(4)  An  Office  of  Program  Evaluation 
view    on    a    continuing    basis 
functions,  and  activities  of  the 
tlon,  including  both  those 
authority  of  the   Adminlstralidn 
within  the  supervisory  or  coord:  Dating 
tions  of  the  Director  under  sec  Ion 
Act,  and  to  make  recommendatll)ns 
Its  review,  to  the  Director  for 
ment    of    such    programs, 
activities  through  better  coord 
soUdation,    Institutional    reallrfement, 
grammatlc  amendment,  or  otheifvise 
legislation  or  agency  action. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Administration 

(1)  Implement  all  Federal  . 
ance  programs  and  authorities  . 
the  Administration  by  section  9 

(2)  implement     all     Federal 

preparedness  programs  and 

ferred  to  the  Administration  by 

(3)  coordinate    all    programs 
and  activities  of  the  Federal 
lated  to  emergency  preparednes  > 
ter  assistance; 

(4)  develop    and    Implement 
overall    policy   framework   enco. 
functions  of  the  Administration 
framework: 

(A)  Identify  priorities  for 

(B)  Integrate  the  preparedne^ 
ance    functions    of    the 
provide  a  unified  approach  to 
gency  activities, 

(C)  provide    adequate    emphisls 
defense  and  other  nuclear  prepa  redness 
grams,  and 

(D)  Identify  and  Integrate  th( 
states  and  localities  In  the  overa 
preparedness  and  disaster  assis 

(5)  carry  out  comprehensive  I 
policy  formulation  with  respect 
mobilization,  economic  readiness 
other  clvU  preparedness  functions 
be  assigned  by  the  President  for 
and  contingencies  relating  to  the 
fense  and  for  supervising  and 
the  Implementation  of  federal  . 
industrial  mobilization  programs 

(6)  develop,   in   coordination 
branches,  departments,  and 
Federal  government,  contlngeniy 
the  continuity  of  the  Federal 
and  for  supervising  the 
these  plans; 

(7)  esUblish  and  maintain 
grams  for   personnel   from 
and  private  institutions  concernkd 
dieting,  planning  for,  and  preparfig 
gencles  and  disasters  or  with 
Blstance  before,  during  or  aftei 
rence  of  such  emergencies  and 

(8)  develop,  and  where 
ment,  in  consultation  with 
Appropriate    Federal    agencies 
plans  for  fulfilling  its 
this  Act,  in  a  manner  which 

(A)  reflects    priorities 
clause  (4) 

(B)  concentrates  available  resources 
against  those  needs  most  commo  i  and  costly, 
and 
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(C)  Incorporates  the  full  ran*  of  contin- 
gency and  emergency  situations  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Admlnistratlc  ti 

(9)   Initiate  reviews  of  Federa 
preparedness    and    disaster    assi  stance 
grams  and  make  periodic  recoijmendations 
regarding  how   such   programs 
proved  through  greater  consoli<latlon 
dlnatlon.  Institutional  reallgnme  it 
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matic amendment,  or  otherw  ise  by  legislation 
or  Federal  agency  action; 

(10)  tmdertake  research  and  development 
activities  leading  to  the  Improvement  of 
programs  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, Including  generic  studies  of 
disasters,  emergencies,  crises,  and  other  con- 
tingencies which  adversely  affect  life  and 
property,  and  provide  the  results  of  such 
research  and  development  activities  to  Feder- 
al, State,  local  and  private  agencies,  as  appro- 
priate; and 

(11)  monitor  all  programs,  functions,  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  government  con- 
cerned with  collecting  and  analyzing  data 
on  natural,  economic,  industrial,  agricultural, 
technological,  scientific  and  other  phenom- 
ena and  trends.  Including  data  on  mate- 
rials availability  and  consumption,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Administration's  responsibilities  for  predict- 
ing, planning  for,  and  preparing  for  indus- 
trial and  economic  mobilization,  strategic 
stockpiling,  economic  crises,  and  emergen- 
cies and  disasters  as  defined  under  section  2 
(1)  of  this  Act,  and  assemble  and  maintain 
current  information  relevant  vo  such  pur- 
poses In  a  central  location  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  interested  public 
and  private  agencies  on  a  periodic  basis  new 
information  assembled  pursuant  to  this 
clause. 

COOBDINATION    WrTH    OTHER    FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  expenditures  related  to 
emergency  preparedness  and  mobilization 
authorities  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  as  delegated  and 
assigned  to  federal  agencies  under  Executive 
Order  11490,  as  amended,  shall  be  Included 
within  the  annual  budget  and  appropriation 
of  the  Administration,  and  the  Director  shall 
be  responsible  for  coordinating  and  super- 
vising the  implementation  of  programs  and 
activities  pursuant  to  such  authorities. 

(b)  Upon  a  declaration  by  the  President, 
pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974, 
of  a  major  disaster  or  a  state  of  emergency, 
the  Director  shall  coordinate  and  supervise 
all  programs,  functions,  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  assistance 
under  such  declaration.  The  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction  of  any 
such  program,  function,  or  activity  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Director  in  fulfilling  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  Jurisdiction  of  a  program  or  function 
relating  to  emergency  preparedness  or  disas- 
ter assistance,  including  those  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall,  within 
30  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and 
thereafter  at  least  annually,  report  to  the 
Director  on  the  status,  funding,  and  activi- 
ties ot  each  such  program  or  function.  The 
Director,  at  least  annually,  shall  cause  to  be 
published  a  compilation  of  reports  submitted 
to  him  under  this  subsection.  Such  com- 
pilation shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
on  such  terms  as  the  Director  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  Jurisdiction  of  a  program,  function,  or 
activity  relating  to  emergency  preparedness 
or  disaster  assistance,  including  Interna- 
tional disfister  assistance,  shall  assist  and 
cooperate  with  the  Director  in  developing 
contingency  plans  under  section  6(6)  and 
6(8),  and  shall  likewise  assist  and  cooperate 
In  the  Implementation  of  those  plans  where 
so  requested  by  the  Director. 

(e)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  Jurisdiction  of  any  program,  function,  or 
activity  concerned  with  collecting  and  ana- 
lyzing data  described  in  section  6(11)  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Director  in  fulfilling  his 
responsibilities  under  that  subsection. 

COORDINATION    WITH    STATES    AND    LOCALITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Director  shall  assist  States 
and  localities  in  applying  for  and  participat- 


ing in  all  Federal  programs  relating  to  emer- 
geacy  preparedness  and  disaster  assistance. 
This  assistance  shall  include — 

(1)  providing  relevant  Information  and 
materials  to  applicants  and  participants; 

(2)  maintaining  a  library  of  current  infor- 
mation to  be  made  available  to  States  and 
localities; 

(3)  providing  education  services  and  pro- 
grams to  States  and  localities; 

(4)  monitoring  all  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  studying  natural  phenomena 
and  predicting  natural  occurrences  and  po- 
tential natural  disasters,  and  providing  such 
Information  on  a  regular  basis  to  States  and 
localities; 

(5)  establishing  within  the  Administration 
a  single  point  of  contact  for  ai:  State,  local, 
and  private  preparedness  or  relief  organiza- 
tions In  order  to  facilitate  coordination  of 
programs  and  standards  among  different 
types  of  government  and  organizations  and 
to  Improve  the  provision  of  Federal  services; 

(6)  providing  on  a  regular  basis  such  in- 
formation as  shall  have  been  assembled  under 
section  6(11)  of  this  Act  which  might  be 
useful  to  States  and  localities  in  predicting, 
planning  for  or  preparing  for  emergencies  or 
disasters;  and 

(7)  providing  liaison  services  to  other 
Federal  agencies. 

(b)  Tlie  Director  shall  develop  Improved 
avenues  of  Federal-State  cooperation.  In- 
cluding those  authorized  under  the  Joint 
Funding  Simplification  Act  of  1974,  and  Im- 
plement these  methods  where  applicable. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  States 
and  localities  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  section. 

TRANSFERS  OP  FUNCTIONS  AND  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  9.  All  functions,  authorities,  files,  and 
accounts  of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Office  of  Industrial  Mo- 
bilization In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Federal  Preparedness  Agency,  the 
Stockpile  Storage  Division  and  such  other 
elements  as  are  related  to  stockpiling  In  the 
General  Services  Administration,  are  hereby 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year,  the  Director  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  activities 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  reports 
shall  Include — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  all  funds  expended  or 
obligated  under  each  of  the  programs  or 
activities  assigned  to  the  Administration  by 
this  Act: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  Administration's 
efforts  in  providing  assistance  following  each 
declared  major  disaster  or  state  of  emer- 
gency. Including  an  accounting  of  assistance 
provided,  and  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  facilitating  recovery  from  such  declared 
major  disaster  or  state  of  emergency; 

(3)  progress  under  emergency  prepared- 
ness programs  assigned  to  the  Administra- 
tion: 

(4)  a  description  of  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Administration  toward  Improving 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  government  and  between 
the  Federal  and  state  and  local  governments 
relating  to  activities  under  this  Act; 

(6)  recommendations,  as  appropriate,  of 
the  Office  of  Program  Evaluation  under  sec- 
tion 5(b)(4);   and 

(6)  such  other  recommendations  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate  and  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  useful  In  assessing  the 
progress  of  the  Administration. 

(b)  Each  report  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  this  Act  shall  be  referred 
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to  the  standing  committee  or  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  report. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Emergency  Assistance 
and  Preparedness  Administration  through 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1981 — 

(1)  for  all  expenses,  except  those  set  forth 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  $126,700,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  $129,700,000  for  fiscal  year 
1979,  $132,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1980,  and 
$135,700,000  for  fiscal  year  19^1; 

(2)  for  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administration  under  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974  not  including  admin- 
istrative expen£es,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary; and 

(3)  for  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administration  under  section  7 
(a)  of  this  Act,  $33,000,000  for  eacli  of  the 
fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  1980,  and  1981. 

amendment    of    preparedness    programs 
Sec.  12.  (a)   Section  2  of  the  Federal  Civil 

Defense  Act  of  1960  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2251)   Is 

amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  In  this  thermonu- 
clear age,"  in  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion; and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  from  major  disasters" 
Immediately  after  "from  attack"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  section. 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2252)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (a)  the  following : 

"(b)  The  term  'major  disaster'  means  any 
hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water, 
wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami, 
earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  landslide, 
mudslide,  snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  explosion, 
civil  disturbance  sabotage,  or  other  catas- 
trophe In  any  part  of  the  United  States 
which  causes,  or  which  may  cause,  substan- 
tial damage  or  Injury  to  civilian  property  or 
persons."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (b),  (c), 
(d),  (e),  (f),and  (g)  as  paragraphs  (c),  (d), 
(e).  (f),  (g),  and  (h),  respectively; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (c)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (2) )  by — 

(A)  inserting  "or  by  a  major  disaster"  in 
clause  (1)  Immediately  after  "attack  upon 
the  United  States";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "or  major  disaster"  after 
"attack"  each  place  it  appears  In  such  para- 
graph after  clause  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (d)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (2))  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  all  that  follows  through  "civil  defense 
plans". 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2281)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  enemy  attacks  to 
the  civilian  population"  in  paragraph  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  civilian 
population  of  any  attack  or  major  disaster"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  major  disasters"  in 
paragraph  (d|  immediately  after  "effects  of 
attacks"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976"  in  the 
second  proviso  to  paragraph  (e)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1980  "; 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  major  disaster"  in 
paragraph  (g)  immediately  after  "attack" 
each  place  it  appears: 

(5)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976"  in 
the  fourth  proviso  to  paragraph  ( h )  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1980"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "quarterly"  in  the 
tenth  proviso  to  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "annually". 

(d)  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2286)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  the  areas  which  may 
be  affected  by  major  disasters  "  in  paragraph 


(d)(1)  Immediately  after  "target  and  sup- 
port areas";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976"  In  sub- 
section (h)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1980". 

(e)  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2297)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1974"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1980". 

Outline:  Federal  Emergency  Assistance 
AND  Preparedness  Administration  Act  of 
1977 

I.  This  legislation  would  create  a  Federal 
Emergency  A.sslstance  and  Preparedness  Ad- 
ministration (FEAPA)  as  an  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government  by  combining  the  following 
units: 

A.  The  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

B.  The  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development; 

C.  The  Federal  Preparedness  Agency  of  the 
General  Services  Administration; 

D.  The  Office  of  Industrial  Mobilization  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce; 

E.  37  independent  emergency  preparedness 
Offices  attached  to  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  government  by  Executive 
Order.  These  would  become  "delegate  agen- 
cies of  the  new  Administration  (see  IV 
below) . 

The  Administration  would  be  imder  the 
coordinate  all  other  programs,  functions,  and 
activites  of  the  government  relating  to  dis- 
aster assistance  or  emergency  preparedness. 

II.  Structure: 

The  Administration  would  be  under  the 
control  of  a  Director  and  a  Deputy  Director 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Director  would  be  au- 
thorized to  delegate  responsibilities  within 
the  Administration  as  he  sees  fit.  The  follow- 
ing sub- agency  units  v/ould  be  established 
to  implement  specialized  functions  of  the 
Administration : 

A.  An  office  of  Disaster  Assistance  Opera- 
tlcns; 

B.  An   Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness; 

C.  An  Emergency  Information  Center; 

D.  An  Office  of  Program  Evaluation. 
The    Director    would    become    a   statutory 

member  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  report  to  the  President  through  his  do- 
mestic Council. 

III.  Functions: 

The  Administration  would  be  responsible 
for  all  disaster  assistance  and  emergency 
preparedness  functions  of  the  government. 
All  functions  of  the  four  agencies  combined 
into  the  Administration  would  vest  directly 
In  the  Director.  Among  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Administration  would  be: 

A.  Disaster  assistance  functions  under  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974; 

B.  Civil  Defense,  emergency  preparedness, 
and  continuity  of  government  functions 
under  the  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950; 

C.  Industrial  Mobilization  functions  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950; 

D.  Training  and  assistance  grant  programs 
to  the  states  for  civil  defense  and  disaster 
assistance; 

E.  Development  and  implementation  of  a 
unified  coherent  policy  and  program  frame- 
work for  all  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tion; 

P.  Coordination  of  all  other  emergency 
functions  and  programs  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; 

G.  Information  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion, research  and  development,  and  program 
evaluation  functions  In  the  emergency  pre- 
paredness and   disaster  assistance   fields. 

IV.  Coordination  with  other  Governmental 
Units: 

The  Administration  would  serve  as  a  sin- 
gle point  of  contact  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments In   dealing   with  the  Federal  gov- 


ernment on  emergency  matters.  The  Admin- 
istration would  provide  liaison  and  Informa- 
tion services  and  work  with  the  states  and 
local  governments  In  developing  Improved 
avenues  of  cooperation  and  coordination. 

The  Administration  would  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  total  Federal  effort  In 
the  emergency  preparedness  and  assistance 
fields.  Agency  heads  with  functions  or  activi- 
ties in  this  area  would  be  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Director  in  this  effort.  In 
cases  of  Presidentially  declared  emergen- 
cies or  disasters,  the  Director  would  have  di- 
rect supervisory  authority  over  all  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  providing  assistance. 

The  37  small  emergency  preparedness 
Offices  attached  to  different  agencies  of  the 
government  under  Executive  Order  11490 
(1969)  would  become  "delegate  agencies" 
of  the  Administration.  The  Director  would 
have  both  budgetary  and  supervisory  con- 
trol over  these  Offices,  though  they  would 
remain  within  their  home  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  retaining  necessary  agency  exper- 
tise. 

V.  Effect  on  Substantive  Programs* 

This  legislation  makes  only  one  substan- 
tive change  In  Federal  emergency  programs. 
Currently,  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
(DCPA)  preparedness  grant  funds  to  the 
states  are  limited  to  nuclear  civil  defense 
purposes.  States  are  technically  forbidden 
from  using  these  fundfs  for  coping  with  nat- 
ural disasters.  This  restriction  would  be 
removed. 

Aside  from  this  single  substantive  change, 
the  new  Administration  would  be  charged 
with  reviewing  and  recommending  proposals 
to  streamline  and  harmonize  the  variety  of 
programs  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  Further 
substantive  changes  will,  of  course,  require 
further   legislation. 

VI.  Authorization  of  Appropriations: 

The  authorization  for  the  Administration 
Is  designed  to  result  in  savings  of  $15  million 
stemming  from  the  general  reorganization. 
However,  actual  emergency  assistance  funds 
would  not  be  Included  in  this  restriction  so 
as  not  to  cripple  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  react  to  an  unforeseen  emergency 
situation.  Total  authorization  for  the  Ad- 
ministration, not  including  emergency  as- 
sistance funds,  would  total  $164.7  million  In 
the  first  year,  as  opposed  to  a  current  cost 
of   $179.7   million. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  ffor  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  by  request) : 

S.  1210.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1978,  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each 
actvie  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1211.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1979,  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  military  training 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr. 
quest,  for  myself  and  the  . 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Tower) 
for  appropriate  reference 
thorize  appropriations 
year  1978  and  fiscal  year 
tively.  for  procurement  of 
slles,    naval    vessels, 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
and    research,    development 
evaluation  for  the  Armed 
prescribe      the     authorize  1 
strength  for  each  active 
and   of   the  Selected 
Reserve  component  of  the 
and  of  civilian  personnel  oi 
ment  of  Defense,  and  to 
military  training  student 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  transmittal  requesting 
of  these  legislative  measure 
planation  of  their  purpose 
the  Record   immediately 
listing  of  these  bills. 

There  being  no  objectloi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 

Oeneral  Counsel 
THE  Department  or 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Monoale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.   President:    There 

herewith  legislation.  "To 

ations  during  the  fiscal  year 
curement  of  aircraft,  missiles 
tracked     combat     vehicles, 
other  weapons,   and  research 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
and   to   prescribe   the   authorized 
strength  for  each  active  duty  c< 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
ponent  of  the  Armed  Forces  a. 
personnel    of    the    Department 
and  to  authorize  the  military 
dent  loads  and  for  other 
We  are  also  submitting 
arate  legUlatlon,  a  similar  • 
thorlzatlon  of  appropriations 
1979. 

These  proposals  are  part  of 
ment  of  Defense  legislative  pre 
96th  Congress  and  the  Office  of 
and  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  proposals  would  be  In  ac^. 
the  program  of  the  President 
posals  are  being  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  enclosed  request  for  FY 
reflects  the  Presidents  budget 
mitted    to    Congress    on    Pebr„. 
supersedes  the  previous  request 
cal   year  which   was  submitted 
legislation  along  with  the  FY 
atlon   authorization    request, 
gress  did  not  act  on  the  FY 
legislation  and  In  order  to  u^-v 
iginal  request  to  make  necessary 
fleeting,    for   example.   Congress' 
on  our  1977  request,  we  believe 
prlate  to  resubmit  the  proposed 
of  Defense  authorization 
cal  year  1978. 

Title  I  provides  procurement 
for  the  military  departments 
agencies  in  amounts  equal  to  t 
thority  Included  in  the  Presi 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  _ 
each  of  the  research,  develop 
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evaluation  appropriations  for  the  military 
departments  and  the  Defense  agencies  In 
amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 
cluded In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Title  in  of  the  proposal  prescribes  the  end 
strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  In  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  required 
by  section  138(c)(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  In  the  numbers  provided  for  by 
budget  authority  and  appropriations  re- 
quested In  these  components  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Title  IV  of  the  proposal  provides  for  av- 
erage strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserves  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  required  by  section  138(b)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  in  the  numbers  pro- 
vided for  by  budget  authority  and  appropria- 
tions requested  for  these  components  In  the 
President's  budget  fo  rflscal  year  1978. 

Title  V  of  the  proposal  provides  the  civil- 
ian personnel  end  strength  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  required  by  section  138 
(c)  (2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in  the 
numbers  provided  for  by  budget  authority  In 
appropriations  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Title  VI  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
required  by  section  138(d)(1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  the  numbers  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

■ntle  VII  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  as  re- 
quired by  the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  by  section  804(b)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization  Act  for  fiscal  year   1977 

In   accordance   with   the   Budget   Control 
Act  of  1974.  we  are  also  submitting,  in  the 
form  of  a  separate  bill,  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.   NiEDERLEHNER, 

Acting  General  Counsel. 
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By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) : 
..  S-  1214.  A  bill  to  establish  standards  for 
the  placement  of  Indian  children  in  fos- 
ter or  adoptive  homes,  to  prevent  Uie 
break-up  of  Indian  families,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  and  the  Congress  are  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  the  difficulties  Indian 
communities  face  in  a  broad  range  of 
areas:  Health,  education,  land,  and  wa- 
ter rights,  economic  development  and 
others.  But  there  are  few  who  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  American  Indians  face 
in  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  them- 
namely  the  welfare  of  their  chUdren  and 
their  families. 

It  appears  that  for  decades  Indian  par- 
ents and  their  children  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  arbitrary  or  abusive  action  of 
local.  State,  Federal,  and  private  agency 
officials.  Unwarranted  removal  of  chil- 
dren from  their  homes  is  common  in  In- 
dian communities.  Recent  statistics 
show,  for  example,  that  a  minimum  of  25 
percent  of  all  Indian  children  are  either 
in  foster  homes,  adoptive  homes,  and  /or 
boardings  schools,  against  the  best  inter- 
ect  of  families  and  Indian  communities 
Whereas  most  non-Indian  communities 
can  expect  to  have  chUdren  out  of  their 
natural  homes  in  foster  or  adoptive 
homes  at  a  rate  of  1  for  every  51  children 


Indian  communities  know  that  their 
children  will  be  removed  at  rates  varying 
from  5  to  25  times  higher  than  that. 

Because  of  poverty  and  discrimination 
Indian  families  face  many  difficulties, 
but  there  is  no  reason  or  justification  for 
believing  that  these  problems  make  In- 
dian parents  unfit  to  raise  their  children: 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Indian  community  itself  cannot,  within 
its  own  confines,  deal  with  problems  of 
child  neglect  when  they  do  arise. 

Up  to  now,  however,  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare  agencies  seem  to  have  oper- 
ated on  the  premise  that  most  Indian 
children  would  really  be  better  off  grow- 
ing up  non-Indian.  The  result  of  such 
policies  has  been  imchecked:  Abusive 
child  removal  practices,  the  lack  of 
viable,  practical  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
vention programs  for  Indian  families 
facing  severe  problems,  and  a  practice  of 
ignoring  the  all -important  demands  of 
Indian  tribes  to  have  a  say  in  how  their 
children  and  families  are  dealt  with. 

Officials  seemingly  would  rather  place 
Indian  children  in  non-Indian  settings 
where  their  Indian  culture,  their  Indian 
traditions  and,  in  general,  their  entire 
Indian  way  of  life  is  smothered.  The 
Federal   Government  for   its   part  has 
been  conspicuous  by  its  lack  of  action. 
It  has  chosen  to  allow  these  agencies  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  Indian  communi- 
ties by  literally  stealing  Indian  children. 
This  course  can  only  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  Indian  child,  the  family, 
and  the  community.  This,  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  purports  to  be 
working  to  help  strengthen  Indian  com- 
munities.   It   has   been   called   cultural 
genocide. 

This    bill    is    derived    from    hearings 
which  I  chaired  on  April  8  and  9  of  1974. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  bill 
will   relieve   all   of   the   problems    that 
Indian  families  and  Indian  commimities 
face.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  this  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  against  American 
Indians  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  as  elected  leaders  cannot  lay 
back  and  allow  these  practices  to  con- 
tinue. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  whatever  action  is  within 
its  power  to  see  to  it  that  American  In- 
dian communities  and  their  families  are 
not  destroyed;  to  see  to  it  that  Indian 
people  receive  equal  justice  and  the  sup- 
port  of   the  Federal   Government.  We 
must  commit  ourselves  to  a  course  in 
Indian  child  welfare  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  abuses  and  injustices  and  which 
will  begin  the  long,  overdue  process  of 
helping,  rather  than  handicapping,  In- 
dian children  and  their  families. 

I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  modified  pursuant  to 
comments  from  the  Indian  community. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary along  with  the  full  text  of  the  biU 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Joining  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion are  my  colleagues  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  McGovERN. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.    1214 
Be  it  enacted  by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Recognizing  the  special  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Indian  and  In- 
dian tribes  and  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  Indian  people,  the  Congress 
finds  that — 

(a)  An  alarmingly  high  percentage  of  In- 
dian children,  living  within  both  urban  com- 
munities and  Indian  reservations,  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  natural  parents  through  the 
actions  of  nontrlbal  government  agencies  or 
both  Individuals  or  private  agencies  and  are 
placed  In  institutions  (including  boarding 
schools),  or  in  foster  or  adoptive  homes, 
usually   with   non-Indian    families. 

(b)  The  separation  of  Indian  children 
from  their  biological  families  frequently  oc- 
curs In  situations  where  one  or  more  of  the 
following  circumstances  exist:  (1)  the  nat- 
ural parent  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  documents  or  proceedings  Involved; 
(2)  neither  the  child  nor  the  natural  par- 
ents are  represented  by  counsel  or  otherwise 
advised  of  their  rights;  (3)  the  Government 
officials  involved  are  unfamiliar  with,  and 
often  disdainful  of,  Indian  culture  and  so- 
ciety; (4)  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
separation  are  not  demonstrably  harmful  or 
are  remediable  or  tran.sltory  in  character; 
and  (5)  responsible  tribal  authorities  are  not 
consulted  about  or  even  informed  of  the  non- 
tribal  government  actions. 

(c)  The  separation  of  Indian  children  from 
their  natural  parents,  including  especially 
their  placement  In  Institutions  or  homes 
which  do  not  meet  their  special  needs,  is 
socially  and  culturally  undesirable.  For  the 
child,  such  separation  can  cause  a  loss  of 
Identity  and  self-esteem,  and  contributes 
directly  to  the  unreasonably  high  rates 
among  Indian  children  for  dropouts,  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse,  suicides,  and  crime. 
For  the  parents,  such  separation  can  cause 
a  similar  loss  of  self-esteem,  aggravates  the 
conditions  which  initially  gave  rise  to  the 
family  break-up,  and  leads  to  a  continuing 
cycle  of  poverty  and  despair.  For  Indians 
generally,  the  child  placement  activities  of 
nontrlbal  government  agencies  undercut  the 
continued  existence  of  tribes  as  self-govern- 
ing communities  and,  in  particular,  subvert 
tribal  jurisdiction  in  the  sensitive  field  of 
domestic  and  family  relations. 

DECLARATION     OF     POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  this  Nation,  in  fulfillment 
of  its  special  responsibilities  and  legal  obli- 
gations to  the  American  Indian  people,  to 
establish  standards  for  the  placement  of  In- 
dian children  in  foster  or  adoptive  homes 
which  will  reflect  the  unique  values  of  In- 
dian culture,  to  discourage  unnecessary 
placement  of  Indian  children  in  boarding 
schools  for  social  rather  than  educational 
reasons,  to  assist  Indian  tribes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  tribal  family  development  programs, 
and  generally  to  promote  the  stability  and 
security  of  Indian  family  life. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise  desig- 
nated, means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  "Indian"  means  any  person  who  Is 
a  member  of,  or  who  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship in,  a  federally  recognized  Indian  tribe, 
as  defined  in  subsection   (c)    hereof. 

(c)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group  or 
community  of  Indians,  including  any  Alaska 
Native  region,  village,  or  group  as  defined  In 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85 
Stat.  688),  which  is  recognized  as  eligible 
for  the  special  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as   Indians. 
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(d)  "Indian  organization"  means  any 
group,  association  partnership,  corporation, 
or  other  legal  entity  owned  and  controlled 
by  Indians,  or  a  majority  of  whose  members 
are  Indians. 

(e)  "Tribal  court"  means  the  Court  of 
Indian  Offenses,  any  court  operated  and 
maintained  by  an  Indian  tribe  and  any  other 
tribunal  which  performs  Judicial  functions 
in  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  within  an 
Indian  reservation. 

(f )  "Nontrlbal  government  agency"  means 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  or  other  office,  In- 
cluding any  court,  and  any  private  agency 
licensed  by  a  State  or  local  government, 
which  has  jurisdiction  or  which  performs 
functions  and  exercises  responsibilities  in  the 
fields  of  social  services,  welfare,  and  domestic 
relations,   including  child   placement. 

(g)  "Child  placement"  means  any  pro- 
ceedings, judicial,  quasljudlcial,  or  admin- 
istrative, voluntary  or  involuntary,  and  pub- 
lic or  private,  under  which  an  Indian  child 
Is  removed  from  the  custody  of  his  natural 
parent  or  parents  or  his  Indian  adoptive 
parent  or  parents,  and  Is  either  offered  for 
adoption  or  is  placed  In  a  foster  home  or 
other  institution. 

(h)  "Natural  parent"  means  the  biological 
parent  of  a  child  and  also  any  Indian  who 
has  adopted  a  child. 

(i)  "Blood  relative"  means  any  grandpar- 
ent, aunt  or  uncle  (whether  by  blood  or 
marriage ) ,  brother  or  sister,  brother  or  sister- 
In-liw,  niece  or  nephew,  or  stepparent, 
whether  by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption,  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  otherwise  emancipated, 
or  as  defined  by  tribal  law  or  custom. 
TITLE  I— CHILD  PLACEMENT  STANDARDS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  Indian 
child  who  resides  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, no  child  placement  shall  be  valid  or 
given  any  legal  force  and  effect,  except  tem- 
porary placements  after  emergency  removal 
under  circumstances  where  the  physical  or 
emotional  well-being  of  the  child  is  im- 
mediately threatened,  unless  made  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  the  tribal  court,  where  a 
tribal  court  exists  within  such  reservation 
which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  child  wel- 
fare matters  and  domestic  relations. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Indian  child  who 
is  domiciled  within  an  Indian  reservation, 
or  who  resides  within  an  Indian  reservation 
which  does  not  have  a  tribal  court,  no  child 
placement  shall  be  valid  or  given  any  legal 
force  and  effect,  except  temporary  place- 
ments under  circumstances  where  the  physi- 
cal or  emotional  well-being  of  the  child  Is 
Immediately  threatened  unless  the  Indian 
tribe  occupying  such  reservation  has  been  ac- 
corded thirty  days'  written  notice  of,  and  a 
right  to  Intervene  as  an  interested  party  In, 
the  child  placement  proceedings.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  an  Indian  child  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  domiciled  where  his  natural 
parent  or  parents,  or  the  blood  relative  in 
whose  care  he  may  have  been  left  by  his 
natural  parent  or  parents,  is  domiciled. 

(c)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  Indian  child  who 
is  not  a  resident  or  domiciliary  of  an  Indian 
reservation,  no  child  placement  shall  be 
valid  or  given  any  legal  force  and  effect,  ex- 
cept temporary  placements  under  circum- 
stances where  the  physical  or  emotional  well- 
being  of  the  child  Is  immediately  threatened, 
unle.ss  the  Indian  tribe  of  which  the  child  is 
a  member,  or  is  eligible  for  membership, 
has  been  accorded  thirty  days'  written  notice 
of,  and  a  right  to  intervene  as  an  interested 
party   in,   the   child   placement   proceedings. 

(d)  No  Indian  child  shall  be  removed  from 
the  custody  of  his  natural  parent  or  parents, 
Indian  adoptive  parent  or  parents  or  blood 
relative  in  whose  custody  the  child  has  been 
placed  by  the  private  actions  of  any  private 
Individual,  corporation,  group  or  institution 


for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days  with- 
out written  notice  served  upon  the  tribe  of 
which  the  child  is  a  member  or  is  eligible  for 
membership  In  or  upon  whose  reservation 
the  chUd  resides  or  Is  domicUed.  The  notice 
shall  be  in  writing  signed  or  acknowledged 
by  the  child's  natural  parent  or  parents,  In- 
dian adoptive  parent  or  parents,  or  blood 
relative,  and  the  child's  temporary  guardian, 
notorized  or  signed  by  two  witnesses,  stating 
the  names  of  all  the  parties,  their  addresses, 
the  expected  length  of  removal,  the  pur- 
pose of  removal  and  the  extent  to  which 
custody  over  the  child  is  transferred  to  the 
temporary  guardian.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  if  the  tribe  has  enacted  or  enacts  its 
own  law  governing  private  placements.  No 
placement  shall  be  valid  or  given  any  legal 
force  and  effect  if  made  In  violation  of  this 
section. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  party  seek- 
ing a  change  of  the  custody  of  an  Indian  to 
notify  the  relevant  tribal  governing  body  by 
mailing  written  notice  to  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  such  other  person  as  the  tribe  may 
designate:  Proinded  further,  That  the  judge 
or  hearing  officer  at  any  child  placement 
proceeding  shall  make  a  good  faith  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  child  involved  Is 
Indian  and,  is  so,  which  tribe  must  be 
notified. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  No  placement  of  an  Indian 
child,  except  as  provided  in  section  101(d) 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  valid  or  given  any  legal 
force  and  effect,  except  temporary  place- 
ments under  circumstances  where  the  phys- 
ical or  emotional  well-being  of  the  child  Is 
immediately  threatened,  unless  (1)  his  na- 
tural parent  or  parents,  or  the  blood  relative 
in  whose  care  the  child  may  have  been  left 
by  his  natural  parent  or  parents,  has  been 
accorded  thirty  days'  written  notice  of  the 
child  placement  proceedings  and  a  right  (A) 
to  intervene  in  the  proceedings  as  an  inter- 
ested party  through  counsel  or,  alternatively, 
in  a  tribal  court,  through  a  lay  advocate, 
(B)  to  submit  evidence  and  present  wit- 
nesses on  his  or  her  own  behalf,  and  (C) 
to  examine  all  reports  or  other  documents 
and  files  upon  which  any  decision  with  re- 
spect to  child  placement  may  be  based;  and 
(2)  the  nontrlbal  government  agency  seek- 
ing to  effect  the  child  placement  affirma- 
tively shows  that  alternative  remedial  serv- 
ices and  rehabilitative  programs  designed  to 
prevent  the  break-up  of  the  Indian  family 
have  been  made  available  and  proved  un- 
successful. 

(b)  Where  the  natural  parent  or  parents 
of  an  Indian  child,  who  falls  within  any  of 
three  classes  mentioned  in  section  101  of 
this  Act,  or  the  blood  relative  in  whose  care 
the  child  may  have  been  left  by  his  natural 
parent  or  parents,  opposes  the  loss  of  custody, 
no  child  placement  shall  be  valid  or  given 
any  legal  force  and  effect  in  the  absence  of 
a  determination,  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  evidence,  includ- 
ing testimony  by  qualified  professional  wit- 
nesses, that  the  continued  custody  of  the 
child  by  his  natural  parent  or  parents,  or 
the  blood  relative  in  whose  care  the  child 
has  been  left,  will  result  in  serious  emotion- 
al damage,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  determina- 
tion, supported  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence, including  testimony  by  a  qualified 
physician,  that  the  continued  custody  of  the 
child  by  his  natural  parent  or  parents,  or 
the  blood  relative  in  whose  care  the  child 
has  been  left,  will  result  in  serious  physical 
damage.  In  making  such  determinations, 
poverty,  including  Inadequate  or  crowded 
housing,  misconduct,  and  alcohol  abuse  on 
the  part  of  either  natural  parent,  or  the 
blood  relative,  shall  not  be  deemed  prima 
facie  evidence  that  serious  physical  or  emo- 
tional damage  to  the  child  has  occurred  or 
win  occur.  The  standard  to  be  applied  in 
any  proceeding  covered  by  this  Act  shall  be 
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the  standards  of  the  Indiai 
which  the  natural  parent  or 
adoptive  parent  or  parents, 
reside. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the 
or  parents  or  Indian  adoptl 
ents  of  an  Indian  child 
of  custody,  whether  temporaifcr 
no  child  placement  shall  b« 
any  legal  force  and  effect, 
sent  la  Judge  of  a  court 
over  child  placements,  and 
the  witnessing  Judge's 
consent  was  explained  In 
lated  Into  the  natural  paredt 
guage,  and  was  fully  unders 
her.  If  the  consent  Is  to  a, 
placement,  the  natural  pareift 
Indian  adoptive  parent  or 
draw  the  consent  at  any 
eon,  and  the  consent  shall  be 
purposes,  except  temporary 
Ing  never  been  given.  If  the 
adoptive  child  placement, 
over  the  age  of  two,  the  na 
parents  or  Indian  adoptive 
may  withdraw   the  consent 
at  any  time  before  the  final 
tlon:  Provided  further.  That 
of  adoption   may  be  entered 
days   after    the   natural 
Indian  adoptive  parent  or 
relative  has  given  consent  te 
A  final  decree  of  adoption 
only  upon  a  showing  that  th 
being  placed  for  adoption,  thi 
did  not  comply  with  the  requl 
Act  or  was  otherwise  unlawful 
consent  to  the  adoption  was 
Consent  by  the  natural  parer^ 
an  Indian  child  given  within 
the  birth  of  the  child  shall 
be  Involuntary. 

(d)  No  placement  of  an 
cept  as  provided  by  section 
Act,  shall  be  valid  or  given 
and  effect,  except  temporary 
der  circumstances  where  the 
tlonal    well-being   of   the    chl 
ately  threatened,  unless  the 
represented    In    the    placemer 
by  counsel  or,  alternatively,  in 
by  a  lay   advocate,   and   unlejs 
parent  or  parents,  Indian 
or  parents,  or  the  blood 
care   the   child   may   have   bein 
natural  parent  or  parents,  or 
tlve  parent  or  parents,  has  be 
by  separate  counsel  or  lay 

Sec.   103.   (a)    In  offering 
Indian   child,    every   nontrlba  1 
agency  shall  grant  a  preferen(  e 
of  the  child's  extended  Indian 
shall  be  defined  by  tribal  law 
(b)   In  otherwise  placing  an 
every  nontrlbal  government 
absence  of  good  caxise  showi 
trary,  shall  grant- preferences 
Ing  order:  (1)  to  the  child's 
family,  (2)  to  a  foster  home,  1 
Or  otherwise  designated  by  t 
occupying  the  reservation  of 
Is  a  resident  or  domiciliary; 
home,  If  any,  licensed  by  thi 
of  which  the  child  Is  a  membe  • 
for    membership;     (4)    to   any 
home   within   an    Indian   resejv 
Is  recommended  by  the  Indian 
the  child  Is  a  member  or  Is  el 
bershlp;   (5)   to  any  foster 
Indian  family;  and  (6)  to  a  c 
tutlon  for  children  operated 
tribe,  a  tribal  orgahi/atlon  or 
dlan  organization:  Provided,  i 
each  Indian  tribe  may  modify 
forogohig  order  of  preferences, 
or  delete  preference  categories, 
of  Its  government  body.  Every 
ernment  agency  shall  malntali 
denclng  its  eflorts  to  comply 
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of  preferences  provided  under  this  subsection 
In  each  case  of  an  Indian  child  placement. 

(c)  Where  an  Indian  child  is  placed  In 
a  foster  or  adoptive  home,  or  in  an  institu- 
tion, outside  the  reservation  of  which  the 
child  is  a  resident,  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
a  tribal  court,  the  tribal  court  shall  retain 
continuing  Jurisdiction  over  such  child 
placement  until  the  child  attains  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

Sec.  104.  After  an  Indian  adoptive  child  at- 
tains the  age  of  eighteen,  upon  his  or  her 
application  to  the  court  which  entered  the 
final  adoption  decree,  and  in  the  absence  of 
good  cause  shown  to  the  contrary,  the  child 
shall  have  a  right  to  learn  the  names  and 
last  known  address  of  his  natural  parent  or 
parents  and  siblings  who  also  have  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen,  their  tribal  afflllatlon 
and  the  grounds  for  the  severance  of  their 
family  relations. 

Sec.  105.  In  any  proceeding  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Act  the  United  States, 
any  Indian  Reservation,  State,  Common- 
wealth, territory  or  possession  thereof  shall 
give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  laws  of  any 
Indian  tribe  involved  in  a  proceeding  under 
the  Act  and  any  Tribal  Court  orders  Issued 
in  such  proceeding. 
TITLE  II— INDIAN  FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized under  such  rules  and  regulations 
OS  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  grants  to,  or 
enter  into  contracts  with,  Indian  tribes  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  tribes  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  Indian  fam- 
ily development  programs,  as  described  in 
section  202.  and  in  the  preparation  and  im- 
plementation or  child  welfare  codes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,-  to  carry  out,  or  to  make  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  Indian  tribes  to  carry 
out,  a  special  home  Improvement  program 
to  upgrade:  (1)  the  housing  conditions  of 
Indian  foster  and  adoptive  parents.  If  .such 
housing  conditions  are  substandard;  (2)  the 
housing  conditions  of  Indians  who  seek-  In- 
dian foster  or  adoptive  children,  where  Im- 
proved housing  would  enable  such  Indians 
to  qualify  as  foster  or  adoptive  parents  under 
tribal  law  or  regulations;  and  (3)  the  hous- 
ing conditions  of  Indian  families  facing  dis- 
integration, where  Improved  housing  would 
contribute   significantly  to  family  stability. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  carry  out,  cr  to  make  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  Indian  organizations  to  carry 
out,  off-reservation  Indian  family  develop- 
ment programs,  as  described  in  secticn  203. 
In  the  establishment,  operation,  and  funding 
of  off-reservation  Indian  family  development 
programs,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
agreements  or  other  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  latter  Secretary 
I',  hereby  authorized  for  such  purpose?  to  use 
funds  appropriated  for  similar  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $21,792,000  during  fiscal  year  1978.  823- 
700,000  during  fiscal  year  1979.  $25,120,000 
during  fiscal  year  1980.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  during  each  subsequent 
P«oaI  vear  'n  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thi<-  section. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Every  Indian  tribe  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  and  operate  an  In- 
dian family  development  program,  which 
program  may  include  some  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

(1 )  a  system  for  licensing  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulating Tndlan  foster  and  adoptive  homes; 

(2)  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  family  development  centers,  a.s 
defined  in  subsection   (c)(2)   hereof; 

(3)  family  assistance,  including  homemak- 


ers  and  home  counselors,  day  care,  after- 
school  care  and  employment,  recreational 
activities,  and  respite  services; 

(4)  provision  for  counseling  Indian  fam- 
ilies and  Indian  children; 

(5)  a  special  home  Improvement  program, 
ar.  defined  In  section  201  (b) ; 

(6)  the  employment  of  professional  and 
other  trained  personnel  to  assist  the  tribal 
court  in  the  disposition  of  domestic  rela- 
tions and  child  welfare  matters; 

(7)  education  and  training  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding tribal  court  Judges  and  staff,  in  skills 
relating  to  child  welfare  and  family  assist- 
ance programs,  and  the  granting  of  scholar- 
ships for  such  education  and  training;  and 

(8)  a  subsidy  program  under  which  Indian 
adoptive  children  are  provided  the  same  sup- 
port as  Indian  foster  children. 

(b)  Where  an  Indian  tribe  has  Imple- 
mented a  licensing  or  other  regulatory  sys- 
tem pursuant  to  subsection  202(a)(1),  any 
Indian  foster  or  adoptive  home  so  licensed  or 
designated  (1)  may  accept  Indian  child 
placements  by  a  nontrlbal  government 
agency  and  State  funds  in  .support  of  In- 
dian children,  (2)  shall  have  a  first  prefer- 
ence in  the  placement  of  an  Indian  child  who 
is  a  resident  or  domiciliary  of  such  tribe's 
reservation  In  accordance  with  subsection 
103(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  and  (3)  shall  have  a 
second  preference  in  the  placement  of  an 
Indian  child  who  is  a  member  of,  or  eligible 
for  membership  in,  such  tribe  In  accordance 
with  subsection  103(b)(2)   of  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  The  objective  of  every  Indian  fam- 
ily development  program  shall  be  to  prevent 
the  break-up  of  Indian  families  and,  in 
particular,  to  insure  that  the  permanent  re- 
moval of  an  Indian  child  from  the  custody 
of  his  natural  parent  or  parents,  or  the 
custody  of  any  blood  relative  In  whose  care 
he  has  been  left  by  his  natural  parent  or 
parents,  by  a  tribal  court  or  nontrlbal  gov- 
ernment agency  shall  be  effected  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  every 
Indian  tribe  is  authorized  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  family  development  cen- 
ter which  may  contain,  among  other  features: 

(A)  facilities  for  counseling  Indian  fam- 
ilies which  face  disintegration  and,  where 
appropriate,  for  the  treatment  of  individual 
family  members; 

(B)  facilities  for  the  temporary  custody  of 
Indian  children  whose  natural  parent  or 
parents  are  temporarily  unable  or  unwilliiig 
to  care  for  them  or  who  otherwise  are  left 
temporarily  without  adequate  adult  super- 
vision by  a  blood  relative:  and 

(C)  facilities  for  the  temporary  custody  of 
Indian  parents,  where  so  ordered  by  a  tribal 
court,  in  lieu  of  Incarceration  for  public  In- 
toxication or  the  commission  of  any  other 
minor  offense. 

Sec.  203.  Off-reservation  Indian  family  de- 
velopment programs,  operated  either  directly 
by  the  Secretary  or  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  local  Indian  organizations,  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

(a)  a  system  for  regulating,  maintaining, 
and  supporting  Indian  foster  and  adoptive 
homes,  including  a  subsidy  program  under 
which  Indian  adoptive  children  are  provided 
the  same  support  as  Indian  foster  children; 

(b)  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  family  development  centers  pro- 
viding the  facilities  and  services  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
202(c)  of  this  Act; 

(c)  family  a.ssistance.  including  homcmak- 
ers  and  home  counselors,  day  care,  after- 
school  care  and  employment,  recreational 
activities,  and  respite  services; 

(d)  provision  for  counseling  and  treatment 
both  of  Indian  families  which  face  disinte- 
gration and.  where  appropriate,  of  Indian 
foster  and  adoptive  children; 

(e)  an   Indian   child  defense  program,  as 
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defined  in  section  204(b),  and  other  repre- 
sentation of  Indian  children  before  the 
courts;  and 

(f)  fturnlshlng  guidance,  representation, 
and  advice  to  Indian  families  Involved  In 
child  placement  proceedings  before  non- 
trlbal government  agencies. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing all  child  placements  which  have  occurred 
during  the  sixteen  years  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  where  the  Indian 
child  so  placed  still  Is  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen on  such  date.  If  the  Secretary  has  good 
cause  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  this  study, 
that  a  child  placement  was  or  may  be  in- 
valid or  otherwise  legally  defective,  and  If 
either  natural  parent,  Indian  adoptive  par- 
ent or  the  blood  relative  previously  having 
custody  of  the  Indian  child  so  requests,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized.  In  his  discretion,  to 
Institute  a  habeas  corpus  action  or  other 
appropriate  legal  proceeding  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  such  par- 
ent, Indian  adoptive  parent  or  blood  rela- 
tive In  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  the  child  resides  for 
the  purpose  of  challenging  the  child  place- 
ment and,  if  it  Is  found  Invalid  or  legally 
defective,  of  restoring  custody  of  the  In- 
dian child  to  Its  natural  parent  or  parents, 
Indian  adoptive  parent  or  parents,  or  to  the 
blood  relative  In  whose  care  the  child  had 
been  left. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  operate,  or  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  with  Indian  tribes 
or  Indian  organizations  to  operate,  an  In- 
dian family  defense  program  which  shall 
provide  representation  by  an  attorney  or. 
alternatively,  in  a  tribal  court,  by  a  lay 
advocate  for  any  Indian  child  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  child  placement  proceeding,  or.  If 
appropriate,  for  his  natural  parent  or  par- 
ents, or  the  blood  relative  In  whose  care  the 
child  may  have  been  left  by  his  natural 
parent  or  parents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  and 
directed,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  collect  and  maintain 
records  In  a  single,  central  location  of  all 
Indian  child  placements  which  either  are 
effected  after  the  date  of  this  Act  or  are  the 
subject  of  the  study  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  hereof,  which  records  shall  show 
as  to  each  such  placement  the  name  and 
tribal  affiliation  of  the  child,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  his  natural  parents  and  the 
blood  relative,  If  any,  in  whose  care  he  may 
have  been  left  by  a  natural  parent,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  his  siblings,  and  the 
names  and  locations  of  any  tribal  court  or 
nontrlbal  government  agency  which  possess- 
es files  or  Information  concerning  his  place- 
ment. Such  records  shall  not  be  open  for 
Inspection  or  copying  pursuant  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (80  Stat.  381).  as 
amended,  but  Information  concerning  a  par- 
ticular child  placement  shall  be  made  avail- 
able in  whole  or  In  part,  as  necessary :  ( 1 )  to 
an  Indian  adoptive  child  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  the 
court  which  entered  his  final  adoption  de- 
cree and  furnishing  such  court  with  the  In- 
formation specified  in  section  104;  (2)  to  the 
adoptive  parent  of  an  Indian  child  or  to  an 
Indian  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In 
the  enrollment  of  an  Indian  adoptive  child 
In  the  tribe  of  which  he  Is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership; and  (3)  to  the  adoptive  parent  of 
an  Indian  child  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing or  continuing  his  tribal  affiliation  or 
a  relationship  with  his  siblings.  The  records 
collected  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  privileged  and  confidential 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  specific  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  Act. 


(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $18,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1979, 
$20,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1980.  $22,000,000 
during  fiscal  year  1981,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  during  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Including  the  payment  of 
attorney  fees. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  perform  any  and  all  acts  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Within  six  months  from  the  date 
cf  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  Indian  tribes,  Indian  organiza- 
tions and  Indian-interest  agencies  In  the 
consideration  and  formulation  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Within  seven  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
present  the  propased  rules  and  regulations 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Afifalrs  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 

(3)  Within  eight  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  proposed  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing comments  from  Interested  parties. 

(4)  Within  ten  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  revise 
and  amend  any  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  section:  Provided, 
That  prior  to  any  revision  or  amendment  to 
such  rules  or  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall 
present  the  proposed  revision  or  amendment 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
and  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consult 
with  the  tribes,  organizations,  and  agencies 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section, 
and  shall  publish  any  proposed  revisions  In 
the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
notice  to,  and  receive  comments  from,  other 
interested  parties. 

Summary  op  Proposed  Indian'  Child  Welfare 
Act   op    1977 

introductory    sections 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  title  of  the  Act. 
,  Section  2  contains  a  number  of  findings, 
based  upon  Congressional  hearings,  that  an 
alarmingly  high  percentage  of  Indian  chil- 
dren are  separated  from  their  natural  par- 
ents and  placed  In  foster  and  adoptive 
homes,  that  such  family  break-ups  frequent- 
ly occur  as  a  result  of  conditions  which  are 
temporary  or  remediable  or  under  circum- 
stances where  the  Indians  Involved  do  not 
receive  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  and  that 
the  placement  of  Indian  children  in  Institu- 
tions or  homes  which  do  not  meet  their  spe- 
cial needs  Is  socially  undesirable. 

Section  3  would  declare  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  Indian  tribes  In  the  operation 
of  family  development  programs,  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  placement  of  Indian 
children  and,  generally,  to  promote  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  Indian  family  life. 

Section  4  sets  forth  a  series  of  definitions 
for  terms  used  in  the  Act,  including  defini- 
tions for  "Indian",  "Indian  tribe",  "non- 
trlbal government  agency",  "child  place- 
ment" and  "natural  parent". 

TITLE   I.    CHILD   PLACEMENT   STANDARDS 

Section  101  would  give  effect  to  the  under- 
lying premise  of  the  Act  that  Indian  tribes, 
as  local  governmental  Institutions,  have  a 
vital    role    to    play    in    any    decision    about 


whether  an  Indian  child  should  be  separated 
from  his  family.  Specifically,  subsection  (a) 
provides  that.  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
dian child  who  resides  within  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, no  child  placement  shall  be  valid 
"unless  made  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
tribal  court,  where  a  tribal  court  exists  with- 
in such  reservation  which  exercises  Jurisdic- 
tion over  child  welfare  matters  and  do- 
mestic relations."  With  respect  to  all  other 
placements  of  Indian  children,  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  provide  that  the  appropriate  In- 
dian tribe  shall  be  given  thirty  (30)  days 
notice  of,  and  a  right  to  intervene  in,  the 
placement  proceedings.  An  exception  from 
these  requirements  Is  allowed  for  temporary 
placements  where  the  physical  or  emotional 
well-being  of  the  chUd  is  Immediately 
threatened. 

Section  102  is  intended  to  assure  that  In- 
dian families  will  be  accorded  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  when  child  placement  is  an  issue. 
Thus,  subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  nat- 
ural parents,  or  the  blood  relative  In  whose 
custody  a  child  may  have  been  left  by  his 
natural  parents,  shall  have  actual  notice  of 
any  child  placement  proceeding  and  a  mean- 
ingful opportunity  to  participate  therein,  and 
that  no  child  placement  shall  be  valid  un- 
less the  moving  agency  "affirmatively  shows 
that  alternative  remedial  services  and  reha- 
bilitative programs  designed  to  prevent  the 
breakup  of  the  Indian  family  have  been  made 
available  and  proved  unsuccessful."  Subsec- 
tion (b)  provides  that  an  Indian  child  place- 
ment shall  not  be  effected  over  family  oppo- 
sition In  the  absence  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, including  expert  testimony,  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  status  quo  will  result  in 
serious  physical  or  emotional  damage  to  the 
child.  Finally,  subsection  (c)  provides  that 
any  consent  by  a  natural  parent  to  loss 
of  a  child's  custody  shall  be  both  informed 
and  voluntary,  and,  except  in  certain  cases 
after  a  final  adoption  decree,  also  may  be 
later  withdrawn. 

Section  103  establishes  priorities  in  the 
placement  of  Indian  children,  with  a  first 
preference  given  to  members  of  the  child's 
extended  Indian  family,  and  other  prefer- 
ences to  homes  licensed  by  Indian  tribes  or 
maintained  by  Indians  and  institutions  op- 
erated by  Indian  tribes  and  organizations. 
When  a  child  placement  Is  accomplished 
through  an  order  of  a  tribal  court,  the  court 
will  retain  continuing  Jurisdiction  over  the 
placement  until  the  child  reaches  18. 

Section  104  provides  that.  In  the  absence  of 
good  cause  to  the  contrary,  an  Indian  adop- 
tive child  upon  reaching  the  age  of  18  shall 
be  entitled  to  learn  particulars  about  his 
adult  natural  family. 

TITLE   II.   INDIAN   FAMILY   DEVELOPMENT 

Subsection  201(a)  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to. 
or  enter  Into  contracts  with,  Indian  tribes  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  tribes  In  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  Indian  family 
development  programs.  Pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  such  programs  would  include  a  spe- 
cial home  improvement  program  where  better 
housing  would  contribute  significantly  to 
family  stability  or  the  Improved  facility 
would  be  used  as  a  foster  or  adoptive  home. 
Subsection  201(c)  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  or  to 
make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with, 
Indian  organizations  to  carry  out,  off-reser- 
vation Indian  family  development  programs, 
and  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  assist  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  programs. 

Section  202  describes  some  of  the  major 
features  which  may  be  Incorporated  by  an 
Indian  tribe  into  Its  Indian  family  develop- 
ment program,  including  under  subsection 
(c)  the  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  family  development  centers.  Where 
an  Indian  tribe  has  Implemented  a  licensing 
or  other  regulatory  system,  any  Indian  foster 
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this  issue  is  very  beneficial  to  the  policy- 
making process.  However,  as  the  dialog 
unfolds  throughout  the  Nation,  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  growing  concensus 
throughout  the  country  that  regulatory 
legislation  is  necessary. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  presents  the  administration's  views 
on    regulating    recombinant    DNA    re- 
search. I  believe  that  the  approach  taken 
by  the  administratioh  leaves  several  un- 
resolved issues.  First.  I  think  that  there 
is  need  for  an  alternative  definition  of 
recombinant  DNA  research  to  that  given 
in  the  administration's  proposal.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  define  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search as  anj>  research,  study,  investiga- 
tion, experiment,  or  act  in  which  mole- 
cules or  segments  of  molecules  of  deoxy- 
ribonucleic   acid— DNA— that    are    not 
known  to  be  otherwise  capable  of  being 
propagated   in   a  particular  species   of 
living  cell  are  rendered  capable  of  propa- 
gation in  that  species  by  joining  them  by 
any  method  outside  of  living  cells  to  an- 
other DNA  molecule  or  segment  of  DNA 
molecules.  I  would  like  the  witnesses  at 
the  hearing  to  comment  on  this  defini- 
tion. 

Second,  I  strongly  feel  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  participate  in  the  decisions 
concerning  this  area  of  research.  I  would 
like  the  witnesses  at  the  hearing  to  con- 
sider whether  a  commission  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  should  be  established  and  be 
composed  of  a  majority  of  individuals 
who  are  not  involved  in  biomedical  re- 
search. 

Third.  I  have  concern  about  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  standards  to  be  pro- 
mugated  under  the  administration's  bill 
Why  should  the  thrust  of  the  standards 
be  limited  to  the  production  or  possession 
of  recombinant  DNA?  Why  not  include 
recombinant  DNA  research  and  include 
standards  for  the  responsibilities  and 
qualifications  of  those  who  both  own  re- 
search facilities  and  those  who  actually 
do  the  research. 

In  this  regard,  I  take  exception  with 
the  apparent  limitation  under  the  ad- 
ministration's approach.  Should  not  the 
failure  to  comply  with  the  standards  be 
a  ground  for  revoking  a  license.  Is  it  not 
the  main  purpose  of  licensure  to  assure 
that  the  standards  are  met? 

I  believe  that  there  must  be  a  legisla- 
tive standard  under  which  the  decision 
to  grant  a  license  is  made.  Therefore  I 
would  like  those  who  will  be  before  my 
subcommittee  next  week  to  consider  If  a 
Ucense  should  only  be  granted  when  the 
Government  is  satisfied  that  the  research 
to  be  authorized  by  a  license  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  as  to  assure  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  persons  to  en- 
gage in  the  research,  the  environment, 
and  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
community. 

Finally,  I  would  like  t j  raise  the  follow- 
ing questions  for  consideration  at  the 
hearing : 

First.  Should  there  not  be  a  com- 
prehensive, thoughtful  study  which  wUl 
consider  and  evaluate  the  ethical,  socie- 
tal, and  legal  implications  of  recombinant 
DNA  research.  I  think  that  a  group  such 
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as  a  subcommittee  of  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects  could  be  formed  with  the  charge 
to  study  these  long-range  Implications 
and  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Nation. 
Second.  Does  the  public  not  have  a 
right  to  know  who  is  conducting  this  type 
of  research,  where  it  is  being  conducted 
and  under  what  conditions? 

Third.  How  much  funding  will  this  en- 
tire effort  require  and  how  many  posi- 
tions? 

Fourth.  Should  there  be  a  limit  on  how 
many  facilities  are  to  exist  at  the  high- 
est level  of  physical  containment? 

Fifth.  Why  should  this  research  be  ex- 
empt from  environmental  impact  re- 
quirements? 

Sixth.  What  Information  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  what  information  should  be 
disclosed  to  the  public? 

These  are  some  of  the  concerns  I  have 
and  I  encourage  the  witnesses  at  the 
hearing  next  Tuesday  to  comment  on  the 
administrations  proposal,  the  Issues  I 
have  raised  and  to  express  their  own 
concerns. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill 

be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 

ordered   to  be  printed  In  the  Record 

as  follows: 

S.   1217 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  •Recombinant  DNA 
Regulation  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  work  with  recombinant  DNA  wUl  im- 
prove the  understanding  of  basic  biological 
processes  and  offers  many  potential  benefits. 

(2)  there  exists,  however,  a  possible  risk 
that  microorganisms  containing  recombinant 
DNA  may  cause  disease  or  alter  the  environ- 
ment, 

(3)  microorganisms  containing  recombi- 
nant DNA  could  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  and  to  other  countries  ad- 
versely affecting  human  health,  the  environ- 
ment, industry,  and  agriculture. 

(4)  the  only  effective  way  to  minimize  the 
risk  to  health,  the  environment,  industry 
and  agriculture  is  by  regulating  activities 
Involving  recombinant  DNA,  whether  or  not 
those  activities  are  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  therefore, 

(5)  all  activities  Involving  recombinant 
DNA  either  affect  or  are  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub.sec- 
tlon  (b),  no  person  may  possess  or  engage  In 
the  production  of  recombinant  DNA  unless— 

(1)  the  production  or  possession  complies 
with  the  standards  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 4, 

(2)  the  production  or  possession  occurs  In 
a  facility  licensed  under  section  5,  or  the  pos- 
session occurs  while  transporting  recom- 
binant DNA  from  one  such  facility  to  another 
and 

(3)  the  production  or  possession  occurs  as 
part  of  a  project  that  has  been  registered 
under  section  6. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  some 
or  all  of  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
any  category  of  activities  he  finds  poses  no 
significant  risk  to  health  or  the  environment 
(1)    because  of  the  nature  of  those  activi- 


ties, or  (2)  because  the  category  Is  adequately 
regulated  under  other  Federal  law. 


STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  purposes  of  protecting  the 
health  and  safety  of  individuals  who  work 
with  recombinant  DNA,  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  at  large,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  environment,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall,  no  later  than  90  da>'s  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  promulgate  (with- 
out regard  to  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  or 
S  U.S.C.  553)  as  Interim  standards  applying 
to  the  production  or  possession  of  recombi- 
nant DNA  the  Recombinant  DNA  Research 
Guidelines  (41  Fed.  Reg.  27901  (1976) ),  with 
such  modifications  as  he  finds  are   needed, 

(2)  shall,  no  later  than  180  days  after  the 
promulgation  of  interim  standards  under 
clause  (1),  Initiate  procedures  to  promulgate 
final  standards  applying  to  the  production 
or  possession  of  recombinant  DNA, 

(3)  shall,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
promulgation  of  Interim  standards  under 
clause  (1),  promulgate  final  standards  ap- 
plying to  the  production  or  possession  of  re- 
combinant DNA,  and 

(4)  may,  from  time  to  time,  promulgate 
(A)  new  standards  applying  to  the  pro- 
duction or  possession  of  recombinant  DNA, 
and  (B)  amendments  to  standards  promul- 
gated under  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by 
an  action  of  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion may  obtain  review  of  the  action  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  petition  for  review 
must  be  filed  within  sixty  days  of  the  action. 
Review  shall  conform  to  chapter  7  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  An  action  with  respect  to  which  re- 
view could  have  been  obtained  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  In  any  other  proceeding. 

LICENSING     OF    FACILITIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue  or  re- 
new a  license  for  a  facility  to  permit  the 
production  or  possession  (or  certain  cate- 
gories of  production  or  possession)  of  re- 
combinant DNA  at  that  facility  only  if  (1) 
the  facility  submits  an  application  therefor 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion concerning  recombinant  DNA  activities 
at  that  facility  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, (2)  the  facility  agrees  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  production  or 
possession  (Including  the  transportation  of 
recombinant  DNA  to  or  from  that  facility) 
win  comply  with  the  standards  promulgated 
under  section  4  and  such  ancillary  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  and  (3)  the  fa- 
cility agrees  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  production  or  possession  will  oc- 
cur only  as  part  of  a  project  registered  under 
section  6. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  payment  of 
a  fee  from  a  facility  for  the  Issuance  or  re- 
newal of  a  license  under  this  section  to  cover 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  administering  this 
Act  In  respect  to  that  faculty. 

(c)  A  license  Issued  or  renewed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  Is  valid  for  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to 
exceed  three  years. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  permit  an  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  agency  or  a  licensing  or 
accrediting  body  to  Issue  and  renew  licenses 
for  facilities  to  permit  the  production  or 
possession  (or  certain  categories  of  produc- 
tion or  possession)  of  recombinant  DNA  at 
those  facilities  If  and  for  so  long  as  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  agency  or 
body — 

(1)  requires  a  facility  to  comply  with  the 
standards  promulgated  under  section  4  and 
such  ancillary  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 


(2)  requires  a  facility  to  permit  the  pro- 
duction or  possession  of  recombinant  DNA 
only  as  part  of  a  project  registered  under 
section  6,  and 

(3)  has  the  capacity  to  and  does  make  pro- 
vision for  assuring  that  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  continue  to  be  met. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  revoke,  suspend,  or 
limit  a  license  issued  under  this  section  If 
he  finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  facility,  that  the  faculty — 

(1)  has  misrepresented  any  material  fact  In 
obtaining  the  license, 

(2)  has  engaged  or  attempted  to  engage 
or  represented  Itself  as  entitled  to  perform 
any  activities  involving  recombinant  DNA 
not  authorized  by  its  license, 

(3)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  the  license, 

(4)  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  request  of 
the  Secretary  for  any  Information  or  mate- 
rials the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  facility's  continued  eligibility  for 
Its  license  or  to  evaluate  the  possible  effects 
on  health  or  the  environment  of  activities 
Involving  recombinant  DNA, 

(5)  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  request  of 
the  Secretary  to  Inspect  any  portion  of  the 
facility.  Its  operations,  or  Its  records,  which 
are  related  to  activities  Involving  recombi- 
nant DNA,  or 

(6)  has  violated  or  aided  and  abetted  in 
the  violation  of  any  requirement  established 
under  this  Act. 

REGISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  register  any 
project  involving  recombinant  DNA  If  the 
request  for  registration  is  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe concerning  recombinant  DNA  activities 
which  are  part  of  that  project. 

INSPECTIONS 

Sec.  7.  An  individual  designated  as  an  In- 
spector by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner,  opera- 
tor, or  agent  (If  any  of  these  be  present)  in 
charge  of  a  facility  at  which  the  inspector 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  re- 
combinant DNA  Is  present  or  is  being  pro- 
duced may  enter  that  facility  at  reasonable 
times,  and  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
In  a  reasonable  manner,  the  facility  and  all 
things  at  (or  being  transported  to  or  from) 
that  facility  which  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  are  involved  with  recombinant 
DNA  and  obtain  appropriate  samples  of  such 
things.  When  an  inspector  has  completed 
such  an  inspection  he  shall,  before  he  leaves 
the  facility,  inform  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  In  charge  of  the  facility  of  any  condi- 
tions or  practices  which  In  the  Inspector's 
judgment  constitute  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  The  Inspector 
shall  also  prepare  a  written  report  of  his 
findings  and  send  it  to  the  owner,  operator, 
or  agent  In  charge  of  the  facility  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

RECORDS    AND    SAMPLES 

Sec.  8.  Each  facility  at  which  recombinant 
DNA  Is  produced  or  located  shall  keep  and 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  such  records 
( Including  medical  records  of  personnel )  and 
samples  involving  recombinant  DNA  at  (or 
being  transported  to  or  from)  that  facility 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  Each  facility  at  which  recombinant 
DNA  Is  produced  or  located  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  such  reports  concerning  recom- 
binant DNA  at  (or  being  transported  to  or 
from)  that  facility  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

EFFECT  ON   STATE   AND   LOCAL   REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  no  State  or  political  subdivision  of 


a  State  may  establish  or  continue  In  effect 
with  respect  to  recombinant  DNA  activities 
any  requirement  which  is  different  from,  or 
in  addition  to,  any  requirement  applicable 
under  this  Act  to  such  activities. 

(b)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
exempt  from  subsection  (a)  a  requirement 
of  that  State  or  political  subdivision  appli- 
cable to  recombinant  DNA  activities  If  he 
determines  that  the  requirement  Is,  and  will 
be  administered  so  as  to  be,  as  stringent  as, 
or  more  stringent  than,  a  requirement  under 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  not  withdraw 
any  such  exemption  for  so  long  as  he  finds 
that  such  requirement  remains  unchanged 
and  continues  to  be  so  administered. 
employee  protection 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  employer  may  discharge 
any  employee  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  employee  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployee's compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment  because  the  em- 
ployee (or  any  person  acting  pursuant  to  a 
request  of  the  employee)   has — 

(1)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  Is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  Act, 

(2)  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any 
such  proceeding,  or 

(3)  assisted  or  participated  or  is  about  to 
assist  or  participate  in  any  manner  In  such 
a  proceeding  or  In  any  other  action  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Any  employee  who  believes  that 
the  employee  has  been  discharged  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against  by  any  person  In 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may,  within  30  days  after  such  alleged  vio- 
lation occurs,  file  (or  have  any  person  file 
on  the  employee's  behalf)  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
alleging  such  discharge  or  discrimination. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  person  named  In  the 
complaint  of  the  filing  of  the  complrlnt. 

(2)  (A)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  filed 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  violation 
alleged  in  the  complaint.  Within  30  days  of 
the  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  complete  such  Investigation  and 
shall  notify  in  writing  the  complainant  (and 
any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
plainant) and  the  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  such  violation  of  the  results  of 
the  Investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph.  Within  ninety  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt o:  such  complaint  the  Secretary  shall, 
unless  the  proceeding  on  the  complaint  Is 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
a  settlement  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  person  alleged  to  have  committed 
such  violation,  issue  an  order  either  provid- 
ing the  relief  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (B) 
or  denying  the  complaint.  An  order  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  agency  hearing. 
The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  a  settle- 
ment terminating  a  proceeding  on  a  com- 
plaint without  the  participation  and  con- 
sent of  the  complainant. 

(B)  If  In  response  to  a  complaint  filed  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  has  occurred,  the  Secretary  shall 
order  (1)  the  person  who  committed  such 
violation  to  take  affirmative  action  to  abate 
the  violation,  (11)  such  person  to  reinstate 
the  complainant  to  the  complainant's  former 
position  together  with  the  compensation  (In- 
cluding back  pay),  terms,  conditions,  and 
privileges  of  the  complainant's  employment, 
(HI)  compensatory  damages,  and  (Iv)  where 
appropriate,  exemplary  damages.  If  such  an 
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CONSULTATION 

Sec.  12.  In  administering  thi< 
retary  shall  consult  with  the 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  Defens » 
Transportation,   the   Admlnlstfators 
Environmental  Protection 
erans'  Affairs,  the  Director  of 
Science  Foundation,  other 
clals.  and  such  interagency 
other  advisory  bodies  as  the 
establish,   concerning   the   pro|nulgation 
standards  and  of  amendments 
the  avoidance  of  duplicative 
and  such  other  matters  whlc;  i 
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ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Upon  petition  by  Ihe  Secretary, 
the  district  courts  of  the  Unltefl  States  may 
restrain  violations  of  this  Act 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  violat^ 
of  this  Act  (other  than  In  sectio 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 

(2)  No  civil  penalty  shall  be 
leas  the  person  charged  shall  hafe 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
charge.  In  determining  the 
penalty  the  Secretarj-  shall  c, 
proprlateness  of  such  penalty 
of  the  violation. 

(3)  In  case  of  inability  to  collect 
penalty  or  failure  of  any 
or  such  portion  of  such  clvU 
Secretary  may  determine,  the 
refer  the  matter  to  the 
who  shall  recover  such  amount 
the  district  court  of  the  United 
the  district  In  which  that 
has  his  principal  place  of  biislneis 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowlngl 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Ad 
m  section  11)   shall  be  subject 
vlctlon,   to  a  fine  of  not  more 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  mcj-e 
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year   (and  not  more  than  ten  years  for  a 
related  series  of  violations),  or  both. 

(d)  Each  day  a  violation  of  this  Act  con- 
tinues shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

EMZECENCV  PROCEDURE  FOR  HAZARDOUS 
RECOMBINANT  DNA 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  may  commence  a 
clvU  action,  by  process  of  libel  or  otherwise. 
In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  seizure  or  destruction  of  haz- 
ardous recombinant  DNA  or  for  other  ap- 
propriate relief  to  prevent  Its  production, 
movement,  or  spread. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RESTRAINT  OR  SEIZURE 

Sec.  15.  If  during  an  Inspection  under  sec- 
tion 7  an  Inspector  finds  material  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  Is  hazardous 
recombinant  DNA,  he  may  order  the  mate- 
rial not  to  be  moved  or  may  seize  the  mate- 
rial. Within  twenty  days  after  such  action 
by  an  Inspector  the  Secretary  must  com- 
mence a  civil  action  under  section  14  with 
respect  to  the  Inspectors  action,  unless  the 
owner  of  the  material  has  agreed  otherwise. 

TRAINING 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  and 
support  training  In  the  safe  handling  of  re- 
combinant DNA, 

REPRESENTATION  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Sec.  17.  The  Attorney  General  shall  appear 
and  represent  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  at  any  civU  or  cilmlnal  action  Initi- 
ated under  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  18.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  'Secretary'  (except  as  used  In  section 
11)  means  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

(2)  "DNA"  means  deoxyribonucleic  acid, 

(3)  "recombinant  DNA"  means  DNA  that 
consists  of  different  segments  of  DNA  which 
have  been  Joined  together  in  a  cell -free  sys- 
tem and  that  has  the  capacity  to  Infect  and 
replicate  in  some  h03t  cell  either  au- 
tonomously or  as  an  Integrated  part  of  the 
host's  genome, 

(4)  "hazardous  recombinant  DNA"  means 
recombinant  DNA  which  either 

(A)  poses  a  significant  risk  to  health  or 
the  environment,  or 

(B)  (1)  (I)  is  neither  located  at  a  facility 
licensed  under  section  5  nor  being  trans- 
ported from  one  such  facility  to  another,  or 

(11)  is  likely  to  be  moved  or  to  spread 
from  such  a  facility  or  transporUtlon  to  a 
location  not  at  such  a  facility  or  part  of 
such  transportation,  and 

(11)  is  not  known  not  to  pose  a  significant 
risk  to  health  or  the  environment, 

(5)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  any  Fed- 
eral,  State,   or   local  governmental   entity 

(6)  "district  court  of  the  United  States" 
mcludes  the  District  Court  of  Guam  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest 
court  of  American  Samoa,  and  a  similar  or 
equivalent  court  in  any  other  United  States 
territory  or  possession  or  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 

(7)  in  relation  to  transportation  to  or 
from  a  faclUiy,  a  suitable  facility  In  a  for- 
eign country  shall  be  treated  as  a  facility 
licensed  under  section  5. 

GEOGRAPHIC     APPLICABILrTY     OF     ACT 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  applies  to  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHER    FEDERAL    LAWS 

Sec  20.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  any  Federal  agency  to  regulate 
under  any  other  Act  activities  involving  re- 
combinant DNA. 

(b)  In  exercising  any  authority  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary,  or  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 


this  Act,  shall  not.  for  purposes  of  section 
4(b)(1)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  be  deemed  to  be  exer- 
cising statutory  authority  to  prescribe  or 
enforce  standards  or  regulations  affecting 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

(c)  (1)  Upon  request  by  the  SecreUry,  each 
Federal  agency  is  authorized— 

(A)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,   and 
facilities  available    (with   or   without  relm- 
bursement)    to    the   Secretary   to   assist   the 
Secretary  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and 

(B)  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  in- 
formation, data,  estimates,  and  statistics, 
and  to  allow  the  Secretary  access  to  all  in- 
formation in  Its  possession,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  determine  to  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Upon  request  by  any  Federal  agency 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized — 

(A)  to  make  the  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  available  (with  or  with- 
out reimbursement)  to  that  agency  to  assist 
the  agency  in  the  administration  of  any 
Act  with  respect  to  activities  involving  re- 
combinant DNA,  and 

(B)  to  furnish  to  that  agency  such  Infor- 
mation, data,  estimates,  and  statistics,  and 
to  allow  that  agency  access  to  all  information 
in  the  Secretary's  possession,  as  the  agency 
may  rea.sonably  determine  to  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  any  Act  with  re- 
spect to  activities  involving  recombinant 
DNA. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  held 
invalid  by  reason  of  being  Inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution,  all  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  are  separable  from  that  invalid  pro- 
vision shall  remain  In  effect. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE     AND     EXPIRATION    DATE    OF    ACT 

Sec.  22.   (a)(l>  This  Act  Is  effective  upon 
enactment,  except  that  sections  3(a),  10(a) 
and    18(4)  (B)    are   effective    180   days   after 
enactment. 

(2)  Upon  promulgation  of  standards  under 
cection  4.  no  person  may  possess  or  engage  in 
the  production  of  recombinant  DNA  unless 
the  production  or  pos.session  compiles  with 
those  standards. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  expire  five  years  after 
Its  enactment  except  with  respect  to  records 
made  within  that  period. 
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BvMr.  BAYH: 
S.  1218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CARTER  ADMINISTRATION  URGES  EXTENSION  OF 
1974  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  by  request.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposal  to  extend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  through  fiscal  year 
1980.  Like  my  own  biU,  S.  1021,  intro- 
duced last  month,  the  President's  bill, 
which  incidentally  has  been  thoughtfully 
shepherded  by  Attorney  General  Bell, 
would  provide  the  stability  and  revitali- 
zation  so  essential  to  the  implementation 
of  the  1974  Act  which  passed  this  body 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  1  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  329-20. 

I  am  proud  that  this  biparti.sar  con- 
gressional initiative  was  strongly  endors- 
ed in  my  party's  national  platform  in 
the  following  unequivocable  manner: 

A  Democratic  Congress  In  1974  passed  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act    to   come    to    grips    with    the    fact    that 


serious  crimes  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
remedy  the  fact  that  federal  programs  thus 
far  hav-e  not  met  tne  Cj-i^ls  oi  j..  e..ii.e  oe- 
linquency.  We  pledge  funding  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  Act,  which  has  been 
Ignored  by  the  Republican  Administration. 

Never  have  we  had  a  more  opportune 
setting  to  fulfill  these  commitments. 

I  was  especially  heartened  and  grati- 
fied by  President  Carter's  February  22, 
1977,  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
revisions  to  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 
The  President  noted  that  there  were  im- 
portant goals  that  the  revision  did  not 
reflect  and  then,  relative  to  the  changes 
made  to  date,  Jimmy  Carter  said: 

The  1978  budget  is  essentially  still  Presi- 
dent Ford's  budget,  with  only  such  limited 
revisions  as  my  administration  has  had  time 
to  make.  But  these  revisions  do  reflect  our 
careful  choices  among  many  possible  op- 
tions; they  arc  important  first  steps  toward 
a  Federal  Government  that  is  more  effective 
and  responsive  to  our  people's  needs. 

Among  those  "careful  choices"  and 
"important  first  steps — more  responsive 
to  our  people's  needs"  is  the  first  clear 
Presidential  endorsement  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  requested  "additional  funds  for 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion programs  that  have  a  high  potential 
for  reducing  crime  and  delinquency" 
specifically  the  requested  amount  for  fis- 
cal year  1978  restores  the  1977  level  of 
$75  million. 

Although  I  am  very  pleased  by  this 
particular  change  in  White  House  policy 
I  was  not  surprised.  When  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  was  asked  last  October  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  whether 
he  favored  an  increased  share  of  LEAA 
and  other  Federal  funds  for  juvenile  jus- 
tice and  delinquency  prevention  he  re- 
sponded in  the  aflirmative  and  added: 

Both  the  commentators  and  the  statistical 
evidence  now  point  to  the  fact  that  court  re- 
form, correcticns,  and  Juvenile  Justice  are  the 
critical  elements  In  improving  crime  control. 

For  one  who  has  struggled  to  establish 
such  Federal  priorities  these  words  and 
the  budget  revisions  reflecting  a  commit- 
ment to  them  are  indeed  sweet  music. 

Similarly,  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell  made  a  strong  commitment  to  such 
priorities  and  to  the  full  implementation 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  during  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  conflrmation  hearings. 
In  response  to  my  inquiries  as  to  whether, 
if  confirmed  as  Attorney  General,  he 
would  provide  juvenile  justice  and  juve- 
nile crime  prevention  the  priority  it  de- 
serves and  that  the  1974  law  and  the 
1976  amendment  require.  Judge  Griffin 
Bell  said  that  he  would  and  then  contin- 
ued by  noting: 

If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  crime 
In  America,  we  have  to  start  with  the  Juve- 
nile. 

He  also  added  the  following  observa- 
tion: 

I  have  never  known  that  our  country  on  a 
national  level  had  a  criminal  Justice  policy. 
I  plan  to  establish  one.  If  you  do  have  a 
criminal  Justice  policy,  the  most  important 
part  of  It  would  be  Juvenile  Justice — how  to 


prevent  Juvenile  crime — I  have  a  deep  inter- 
est in  that. 

The  measure  that  I  introduce  today 
will  extend  and  strengthen  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  It  will  strengthen  and 
revitalize  the  program  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  very  priority  on  juvenile 
justice  and  juvenile  crime  prevention  im- 
derscored  by  President  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  accompanying 
materials  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  1218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Amendments  of 
1977.". 

Sec.  2.  Title  II,  Part  A  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  201(g)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "first"  and  Inserting  the  word 
"second"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(2)  Section  204(b)(5)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
"Advisory  Committee"  the  words  "and  the 
Coordinating  Council". 

(3)  Section  204(b)(6)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "Advisory  Commit- 
tee" the  words  "and  the  Coordinating 
Council". 

(4)  Section  204(f)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "appropriate  authority,"  and 
before  the  words  "departments  and  agencies" 
the  word  "Federal". 

(5)  Section  204(g)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "part"  and  inserting  the  word 
"title"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(6)  Section  204(J)  is  amended  by  liiserting 
after  the  word  "agency,"  the  word  "organiza- 
tion,", and  by  deleting  the  word  "part"  and 
Inserting  the  word  "title"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(7)  Section  204 (k)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "part "  and  inserting  the  word 
"title"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.)"  and  Inserting 
the  words  "Title  III  of  this  Act"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

(8)  Section  206(d)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "six"  and  Inserting  the  word  "four" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(9)  Section  208(e)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "to  the  Administrator"  and  "the 
Administration  of". 

Part  B — Federal  Assistance  for  State  and 
Local  Programs 

Sec.  3.  Title  II,  Part  B  of  such  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  221  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "and  local  governments". 

(2)  Section  221  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  word  "through"  the  words 
"grants  and". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  Section  222(c) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "local 
governments"  and  Inserting  the  words  "units 
of  general  local  government  or  combinations 
thereof"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(4)  Section  222(d)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "or  kind"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "by  section 
261"  the  words  "except  that  assistance  ex- 
tended to  private  nonprofit  organizations 
may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  approved 
costn  of  any  as^l^ted  prrgram  or  activity". 
Immediately  after  section  222(d)  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph : 


"(e)  The  requirement  of  cash  match  In 
subsection  (d)  may  be  waived  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  whole  or  in  part,  if  the  State 
planning  agency  makes  a  formal  determina- 
tion that  a  demonstrated  and  determined 
good  faith  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
cash  match  and  cash  match  is  not  available." 

(5)  Section  223(a)(4)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "local  governments"  the 
first  time  they  occur  and  inserting  the  words 
"units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations thereof"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(6)  Section  223(a)(5)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  words  "local  government" 
the  words  "or  combinations  thereof  ". 

(7)  Section  223(a)(6)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "local  government"  and  In- 
serting the  words  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" in  lieu  thereof. 

(8)  Section  223(a)(6)  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "local  govern- 
ment's structure"  and  before  the  words 
"(hereinafter  In  this  part"  the  words  "or  to  a 
regional  planning  agency". 

(9)  Section  223(a)(8)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "programs"  in  the 
second  sentence  a  period  followed  by  the 
words  "Programs  and  projects  developed 
from  the  study  may  be  funded  under  sec- 
tion 223(a)  (10)  provided  that  they  meet 
the  criteria  for  advanced  technique  programs 
as   specified   therein". 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  223(a) 
(10)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "or 
by  the  local  government". 

(11)  The  first  sentence  of  section  223(a) 
(10)  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "or  through"  the  words  "grants 
and". 

(12)  Section  223(a)  (10)  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  all  of  subparagraph  (D) 
and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
(G),  and  (H)  as  subparagraphs  (D),  (E), 
(F),  and  (G),  respectively. 

(13)  Section  223(a)  (12)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "must"  and  Inserting  the 
word  "may"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(14)  Section  223(c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "Failure  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
section  223(a)  (12)  requirement  within  the 
two-year  time  limitation  shall  terminate  any 
State's  eligibility  for  funding  under  this  sub- 
part unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  State  is  in  substantial  compliance 
with  the  requirement  and  has  made,  through 
appropriate  executive  or  legislative  action, 
an  unequivocal  commitment  to  achieving 
full  compliance  within  a  reasonable  time.". 

(15)  Section  224(a)  (5)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "and"  the  last  time  It  occurs. 

(16)  Section  224(a)(6)  is  amended  by 
placing  a  comma  after  the  words  "develop 
and  implement"  and  inserting  thereafter  the 
words  "in  coordination  with  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare,". 

(17)  Section  224(a)  (6)  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  "and". 

(18)  Immediately  after  paragraph  (6)  of 
Section  224(a)  Insert  the  following  new 
paraeranh : 

"(7)  develop  and  support  programs  stress- 
ing advocacy  activities  aimed  at  improving 
.services  to  youth  impacted  by  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system.". 

( 19)  Section  227(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "State,  public  or  private  agency, 
institution,  or  individual  (whether  directly 
or  through  a  State  or  local  agency)"  and  in- 
serting the  words  "public  or  private  agency, 
organization,  institution,  or  Individual 
(whether  directly  or  through  a  State  plan- 
ning agency) "  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(20)  Section  227(b)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "institution,  or  individual  un- 
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the  worcb  "organization 
dividual   under  this  title   ( 
or   through   a   State 
lieu  thereof. 

(31)   Section  228(b)   Is 
Ing  the  words  "under  this 
Ing    the    words    "by    the 
Assistance  Administration' 

(22)  Section   228(b)    is 
by  deleting  the  words  "25 

(23)  Section  228(c)  is 
the    word    "part"    and 
"title"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(24)  Immediately  after 
sert  the  following  new 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  grant 
to  an  Indian  tribe  or  other 
If   the   Administrator 
tribe  or  group  does  not  have 
available  to  meet  the  local 
of  any  program  or  project  tc 
der  the  grant,   the 
crease  the  Federal  share  of 
to  the  extent  he  deems  n 
State  does  not  have  an  ade  i 
enforce   grant   provisions 
on  Indian   tribes,   the   Adml 
thorized    to   waive   State 
pursue  stich  legal  remedies  t 

"(f)   If  the  Administrator 
the  basis  of  information 
during  any  fiscal  year,  that 
funds   granted   to   an 
part  for  that  fiscal  year  will 
by  the  applicant  or  will 
virtue  of  the  apullcatlon  of 
section  509,  of  title  I  of  the 
Control   and  Safe  Streets 
portion   shall    be   available 
under  section  224  of  this  title 
Part   C — National   Instituti     for   Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 

Sec.  4.  Title   II,   part   C   if  such   Act   Is 

amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Section   241    is   amenc^d 
all  of  subsection    (e 
(g)  are  redesignated  as 
(f)  respectively. 

(2)  Redesignated  section  24l(f)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "(4)"  uid  before  the 
words  "enter  into  contracts"  the  words 
"make  grants  and". 

(3)  The    subsection 
mediately     following 
241(f)   is  redesignated 

(4)  Redesignated  section 
ed  by  deleting  "(g)  (1)' 
mediately  after  the  word 
Inserting  "(f)(1)"  in  lieu  tl^ereof. 

(5)  SecUon  248  Is  deleted. 
Part  D — Authorization  of 

Sec.   5.    Title   H.   part   D 
amended  by  redesignating 
D   "Administrative   Provision 
lows: 

(1)  Section  261  is  amendfcd  by  deleting 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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"To  carry  out  the  purposes 
there  is  authorized  to  be 
000,0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year 
30,  1978.  and  such  sums  as 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  endln; 
1979,  and  September  30.  1980 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  m 
able  for  obligation  until  expended. 

(2)  Section  262  is  amended  by  deletinj  all 
of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  afid  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

"The  Administrative 
of    the    Omnibus    Crime    Cor 
Streets   Act  of   1968,  designa 
501.  504,  507,  509.  510,  511.  5 
and  524    (a)    and   (c)    of 
corporated    herein    as 
visions  applicable  to  this  Ac ; 
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(3)    Section   263   Is   amended   by  deleting 
the  words  "subsection  (b)"  in  subsection  (a) 
and   Inserting   the    words   "subsections    (b) 
and  (c) "  in  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  Section  263  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  .subsection  (b)  as  new  sutjsec- 
tion  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Amendments  of  1977  shall  take  effect  on  and 
after  October  1.  1977." 

AMENDMENT   TO    THE   OMNIBUS   CRIME    CONTROL 
AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

Sec.  6.  Section  203(a)  (1)  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  .sen- 
tence: "TTie  chairman  and  at  least  two  ad- 
ditional members  of  any  advisory  group  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  223(a)(3)  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  shall  be  appointed  to 
the  State  planning  agency  as  members  there- 
of. These  individuals  may  be  considered  in 
meeting  the  general  representation  require- 
ments of  this  subsection." 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  forward  Jor  your  consideration  a  leg- 
islative proposal  entitled  the  "Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Amend- 
ments of  1977." 

This  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  and  extend  the  authority  of  the  Law 
Enforcem'ent  Assistance  Administration  to 
administer  the  Act  for  an  additional  three 
years.  The  bill  would  provide  additional 
funding  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  coodlnate  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  and  activities  and  to 
assist  States,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  in  their  efforts 
to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency  and  Improve 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

The  legislative  propo.sal  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  designed  to  strengthen 
the  coordination  of  Federal  efforts.  The  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Council  established  by  the 
1974  Act  woxild  be  authorized  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  LEAA  annual  reports  on 
the  analysis,  evaluation,  and  planning  of 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
LEAA  runaway  programs  would  be  coordi- 
nated with  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  programs  funded  under  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act. 

Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  would  be  amended  to  re- 
quire that  the  chairman  and  at  least  two 
other  members  of  each  State's  planning 
agency  supervLsory  board.  This  will  Insure 
that  the  supervisory  board  receives  the  bene- 
fit of  advisory  group  input  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  legislative  proposal  also  makes  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  formula  grant  program. 
The  1974  Act  requires  that  status  offenders 
be  deinstitutionalized  within  two  years  of  a 
State's  participation  in  the  formula  grant 
program.  The  Administrator  would  be 
granted  authority  under  the  proposed  bill 
to  continue  funding  to  those  States  which 
have  achieved  substantial  compliance  with 
this  requirement  within  the  two-year  statu- 
tory time  limitation  for  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion and  evidenced  an  unequivocal  commit- 
ment to  achieving  this  objective  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  u.se  of  in-kind  match- 
ing funds  would  be  prohibited.  However, 
assistance  to  private  nonprofit  organizations 
would  be  authorized  at  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  approved  costs  of  any  assisted  program 


or  activity.  In  adtfJtion,  the  Administrator 
would  be  authorized  to  waive  the  cash  match 
requirement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  public 
agencies  upon  a  determination  that  a  good 
faith  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  cash 
match  and  cash  match  is  not  available.  No 
change  would  be  made  to  the  provision  re- 
quiring that  programs  receiving  satisfactory 
annual  evaluations  continue  to  receive 
funds. 

The  proposal  would  require  that  Special 
Empliasis  school  programs  be  coordinated 
with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
A  new  category  of  youth  advocacy  programs 
would  be  added  to  the  listing  of  Special  Em- 
phasis programs  in  order  to  focus  upon  this 
means  of  bringing  Improvements  to  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  system. 

The  proposal  would  also  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  permit  up  to  100  percent 
of  a  State's  formula  grant  funds  to  be  uti- 
lized as  match  for  other  Federal  Juvenile  de- 
linquency program  grants.  This  would  In- 
crea.se  flexibility  and  permit  maximum  use  of 
these  funds  In  States  which  have  been  un- 
able to  fully  utilize  available  Federal  fund 
sources.  The  Administrator  would  also  be 
authorized  to  waive  match  for  Indian  tribes 
and  other  aboriginal  groups  where  match 
funds  are  not  available  and  to  waive  State 
liabUlty  where  a  State  lacks  Jurisdiction  to 
enforce  grant  agreements  with  Indian  tribes. 
The  proposal  would  authorize  $75  million 
for  Juvenile  Justice  Act  programs  in  Fiscal 
Year  1978  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  1979  and  1980. 
The  maintenance  of  effort  provision,  appli- 
cable to  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
funded  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  would  be  retained.  The 
retention  of  this  provision  underscores  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  Juvenile 
Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  program- 
ming at  the  Federal  level. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  Incorporate  a 
number  of  the  administrative  provisions  of 
the  Crime  Control  Act  as  administrative  pro- 
Visions  applicable  to  the  Juvenile  Ju.«itlcc  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  The  addition 
of  these  provisions  would  permit  LEAA  to 
administer  the  two  acts  in  a  parallel  fash- 
Ion.  These  provisions  would  Include  formal- 
ized rulemaking  authority,  hearing  and  ap- 
peal procedures,  civil  rights  compliance,  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements,  and  restrictions  on 
the  disclosure  of  research  and  statistical  In- 
formatiun.  The  incorporation  of  the  civil 
rights  provisions  added  by  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1976  would  strengthen  LEAA's  ability 
to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  programs  and 
projects  "funded  under  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

I  recommend  the  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  proposed  "Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Amend- 
ments of  1977."  In  addition  to  the  bill,  there 
is  enclo.sed  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis. 

The  Office  of  Management  aid  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation  would    be   consistent   with   the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely. 

Oriffin  B.  Bell, 
Attorney  General. 

Sectional  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Amendments  of  1977". 

Section  2  amends  Title  II,  Part  A  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  m  nine  ways: 

(1)  Section  201(g)  Is  the  subject  of  a 
technical   amendment. 

(2)  Section  204(b)  (5)  is  amended  to  man- 
date the  assistanct  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs. 
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(3)  Section  204(b)  (6)  Is  amended  to  man- 
date the  assistance  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
comprehensive  plan  for  Federal  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency programs. 

(4)  Section  204(f)  is  amended  to  clarify 
that  the  Administrator's  authority  to  re- 
quest Information,  reports,  studies,  and  sur- 
veys Is  limited  to  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

(5)  Section  204(g)  Is  amended  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  delegate  his  functions 
under  all  of  Title  II  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Administration. 

(6)  Section  204(J)  is  amended  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  utilize  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Title  11. 

(7)  Section  204(k)  is  amended  to  require 
appropriate  coordination  between  LEAA 
activities  funded  under  Title  II  and  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Runaway  Youth  Act. 

(8)  Section  206(d)  is  amended  to  require 
a  minimum  of  four  annual  meetings  of  the 
Coordinating  Council. 

(9)  Section  208(e)  Is  amended  to  make  the 
title    of    the    National    Advisory    Committee - 
Subcommittee  on  Standards  consistent  with 
the  subcommittee  title  used  In  section  247. 

Section  3  amends  Title  II,  Part  B  of  the 
Act  through  twenty-four  separate  provisions 
related  to  Federal  assistance  programs: 

(1)  Section  221  is  amended  to  reflect  that 
the  Administrator  has  authority  to  make 
formula  grants  only  at  the  State  (State  plan- 
ning agency)  level. 

(2)  Section  221  is  further  amended  to 
clarify  that  States  have  authority  to  make 
formula  grant  funds  available  to  both  public 
and  private  agencies  through  subgrants  as 
well  as  contracts. 

(3)  Section  222(c)  Is  amended  to  conform 
with  the  definitions  of  "units  of  general  local 
government"  and  "combination"  set  forth 
in  Section  103(8)    and   (9)    of  the  Act. 

(4)  Section  222(d)  Is  amended  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  in-kind  match  and  to  provide  that 
formula  grant  assistance  to  private  non- 
profit organizations  may  be  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  assisted  program  or  activities.  For 
public  agencies,  the  Federal  share  may  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  approved  costs 
of  any  assisted  program  or  activity.  However, 
Section  222(e)  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  waive  the  cash  match  require- 
ment for  public  agencies,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
if  the  State  planning  agency  determines 
that  a  demonstrated  and  determined  good 
faith  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  cash 
match  and  cash  match  is  not  available. 

(5)  Section  223(a)(4)  Is  amended  to  con- 
form with  the  definitions  of  "unit  of  general 
local  government"  and  "combination"  set 
forth  in  Section  103(8)   and   (9)   of  the  Act. 

(6)  Section  223(a)  (5)  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  funds  expended  through  programs 
of  local  government  Include  programs  spon- 
sored or  administered  by  combinations  of 
local  government. 

(7)  Section  223(a)  (6)  is  amended  to  con- 
form with  the  definition  of  "unit  of  general 
local  government"  set  forth  In  Section  103 
(8)  of  the  Act. 

(8)  Section  223(a)(6)  Is  further  amended 
to  clarify  that  regional  planning  bodies  may 
be  designated  by  local  chief  executives  as 
the  "local  agency"  to  perform  planning  and 
administration  functions  on  behalf  of  the 
unit  of  general  local  government. 

(9)  Section  223(a)(8)  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  programs  and  projects  developed 
from  a  State's  detailed  study  of  needs  may 
be  funded  as  advanced  technique  programs 
under  Section  223(a)  (10)  provided  that  they 
meet  the  criteria  established  for  designation 
&s  advanced  technique  programs. 

(10)  Section  223(a)  (10)  Is  amended  to 
again  reflect  that  formula  grants  are  made 
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only  at  the  State   (State  planning  agency) 
level. 

(11)  Section  223(a)  (10)  is  further 
amended  to  again  clarify  that  States  have 
authority  to  make  formula  grant  funds 
available  to  both  public  and  private  agencies 
through  subgrants  as  well   as  contracts. 

(12)  Section  223(a)  (10)  is  further  amend- 
ed to  delete  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  programs 
from  the  list  of  advanced  technique  pro- 
grams. 

(13)  Section  223(a)  (12)  is  amended  to 
clarify  that  status  offenders  may,  but  need 
not,  be  placed  in  shelter  facilities. 

(14)  Section  223(c)  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Administrator  may  continue 
to  approve  State  plans,  where  a  State  has 
failed  to  achieve  compliance  with  Section 
223(a)  (12),  upon  a  determination  that:  (a) 
the  State  is  in  substantial  compliance;  and 
(b)  the  State  has  made  an  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  achieving  full  compliance  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

(15)  Section  224(a)(5)  Is  the  subject  of 
a  technical  amendment. 

(16)  Section  224(a)  (6)  is  amended  to  man- 
date coordination  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Education  in  the  development  of 
Special  Emphasis  School  prcgrams. 

(17)  Section  224(a)(6)  is  al.so  the  subject 
or  a  technical  amendment. 

(18)  Section  224(a)  U  amended  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  (7)  authorizing  the  use  of 
Special  Emphasis  funds  for  youth  advocacy 
programs. 

(19)  Section  227(a)  is  amended  to  add  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  to  the  list  of 
entities  affected  by  this  subsection. 

(20)  Section  227(b)  Is  amended  to  add 
public  and  private  organizations  to  the  list 
of  entitles  affected  by  this  subsection. 

(21)  Section  228(b)  is  amended  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  formula  grant  funds  to  match 
LEAA  funds. 

(22)  Section  228(b)  is  further  amended  to 
permit  up  to  100  percent  of  a  State's  formula 
grant  funds  to  be  used  as  match  for  other 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program  grants. 

(23)  Section  228(c)  Is  amended  to  permit 
the  Administrator  to  require  a  matching  con- 
tribution from  recipients  of  National  Insti- 
tute grants  and  contracts  under  Part  C  of 
the  Act. 

(24)  Section  228  is  amended  by  adding 
two  new  subsections:  (a)  subsection  (e) 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  waive  the 
non-Federal  match  for  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  or  other  aboriginal  groups  where  they 
have  insufficient  funds.  In  addition,  where 
a  State  lacks  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  liability 
under  State  grant  agreements  with  Indian 
tribes,  the  Administrator  may  waive  the 
State's  liability  and  proceed  directly  with 
tho  Indian  tribe  on  settlement  matters;  and 
(b)  subsection  (f)  provides  fcr  reallocation, 
as  Special  Emphasis  funds,  of  any  funds  not 
required  by  a  State  or  which  become  avail- 
able following  administrative  action  to  ter- 
minate funding. 

Section  4  amends  Title  n.  Part  C  of  the 
Act  in  five  separate  amendments  related  to 
the  National  Institute  for  Jvivenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention: 

(1)  Section  241  is  amended  to  delete  the 
subsection  (e)  provision  for  delegation  of 
authority  by  the  Administrator  to  employees 
of  the  Institute  and  to  redesignate  subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (g)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f). 

(2)  Redesignated  section  241(f)  is  amended 
to  clarify  the  Institute's  authority  to  make 
grants  as  well  as  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
partial  performance  of  Institute  functions. 

(3)  Erroneously  lettered  subsection  (b)  is 
redesignated  subsection  (g). 

(4)  Redesignated  subsection  (g)  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  f,  technical  amendment. 

(5)  Section  248  is  deleted  to  remove  dupli- 
cative restrictions  on  disclosure  or  transfer 


of  juvenile  records  gathered  for  purposes  of 
the  Institute. 

Section  6  amends  Title  II,  Part  D  of  the 
Act  by  changing  the  title  of  Part  D  to  "Ad- 
ministrative Provisions"  and  in  four  other 
respects: 

( 1 )  Section  261  Is  amended  by  deleting  sub- 
section (a)  relating  to  level  of  authorized 
funding  and  substituting  a  three-year  au- 
thorization at  an  appropriation  level  of  «75,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  such  sums 
as  arc  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1979.  and  September  30, 
1980.  Funds  appropriated  are  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  expended. 

(2)  Section  262  is  deleted  and  language 
substituted  that  incorporates  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  Sections  501,  £04,  507, 
509,  510,  511,  516,  513(c) ,  521,  and  524  (a)  and 
(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  into  the  Act  as  administrative 
provisions. 

(3)  Section  263  Is  the  subject  of  a  techni- 
cal amendment. 

(4)  Section  263  is  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  October  1,  1977. 

Section  6  amends  Section  203(a)  (1)  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
to  provide  that  the  chairman  and  at  least  two 
other  members  of  the  advisory  group  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Section  223(a)(3)  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  shall  be  appointed  to  the  State 
planning  agency  supervisory  board. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  METZENBAtna)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  124,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  294,  to 
amend  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  of 
1964. 

S.   310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  310,  relat- 
ing to  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

S.  S90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  590,  to  con- 
fer Cabinet  status  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

S.   77B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  779,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  803,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    919 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
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were  added  as  cosponso^s 
bill  to  establish  certain 
standards  and  for  other 


of  S.  919,  a 
vfehicle  emission 
}urposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Oklahoma 
was  added  as  a  cospon4>r 
relating   to   awards   of 
related  expenses  in  certain 


DoMENici,  the 

Mr.  Bartlett) 

of  S.  1001, 

:  egal   fees   and 

litigation. 


S.    1008 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
ator  from  New  Hampshire 
the  Senator  from  Vermon ; 
and  the  Senator  from 
Proxmire)  were  added  as 
S.  1008.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Energy  Reorganizatic^n 
to  delegate  power  to 
to  veto  Energy  Research 
ment  Administration  site 
radioactive  waste  storage 


R  EGLE, 


,  the  Sen- 

Mr.  DuRKiN) , 

(Mr.  L^AHY), 

^tisconsin  (Mr. 

cosponsors  of 

section  107  of 

Act  of  1974 

legislatures 

and  Develop- 

selection  for 


State 


SENATE    RESOLUTIOI       105 


Ne  LSON, 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
ator  from  Vermont    (Mr 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mi 
and    the    Senator    from 
Gravel)    were  added  as 
Senate    Resolution    105. 
White  House  Conference 
ness. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLU 


the  Sen- 

Leahy)  ,  the 

Matsunaga)  , 

Alaska    (Mr. 

cosponsors  of 

lalling    for    a 

Small  Busi- 


Cll 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and   the   Senator   from 
(Mr.  Young)  were  added 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
ing  Energy  Conservation 


]  iANDOLPH,  the 

I  Mr.  SCHMITT) 

1  forth   Dakota 
is  cosponsors 
13,  deslgnat- 
lllonth. 


SENATE      CONCURREN' ' 
TION  17— SUBMISSION 
CURRENT     RESOLUTION 
ING     TO     THE 

OP  AN  INTERNATION^  NUCLEAR 
FUEL  AUTHORITY 


(Referred  to  the 
Relations.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted 
concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con  Res.   17 

Whereas  It  Is  United  States 
courage   worldwide 
resources  and   to   discourage 
nuclear  weaponry; 

Whereas  It  Is  the  objective 
with  nuclear  power  programs 
assured  supply  of  nuclear  fuel 
proprlate  storage  facilities  for 

Whereas   pursuit  of  such 
has  resulted  In  actions  by  sc 
w  capons  states  to  achieve  a 
inent  or  reprocessing  capablUl  y 

Whereas  high  enrichment  ar  d 
of  nuclear  fuel  have  the  serloif 
accelerating  nuclear  weapons 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  interests 
States,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
clear  weapons  proliferation, 
concerted  action  with  other  s 
to  avoid  the  development  of 
reprocessing  capabilities  on  a 
by  non-nuclear  weapons 

Whereas  the  legitimate  need! 
for  an  assured  supply  of 
spent    fuel    storage    facilities 
through  international  con 
ments  include  use  by  all 
of    a    single    distribution 

Whereas   such   arrangement 
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OF  A  CON- 
RELAT- 
ESTAbLISHMENT 


need  for  national  enrichment  or  reprocess- 
ing facilities  by  countries  not  currently 
possessing  them;  and 

Whereas  international  cooperation  In  this 
area  Is  desirable,  possible,  and  practical: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  requested  to 
enter  into  negotiations  as  soon  as  is  practica- 
ble, with  all  foreign  countries  possessing  nu- 
clear fuel  production  facilities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drafting  a  treaty  with  provisions  for 
the  following: 

( 1 )  Establishment  of  an  International  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Authority  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
INFA) ,  headed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  repre- 
senting all  major  supplier  nations  and  the 
IAEA,  with  responsibilities  for  allocation  and 
distribution  of  an  agreed  upon  share  of  fuel 
produced  from  nuclear  fuel  production  facil- 
ities in  accordance  with  agreements  between 
INFA  and  recipient  countries. 

(2)  A  set  of  conditions  under  which  INFA 
services  will  be  provided,  and  which  will  in- 
sure, to  the  satisfaction  of  all  INFA  members, 
that  the  transferred  materials  cannot  or  will 
not  be  vised  for  weapons  or  explosions. 

(3)  The  use  of  plant  facilities  construct- 
ed under  INFA  auspices  for  the  storage  of 
spent  nuclear  reactor  fuel. 

(4)  The  return  of  spent  fuel  to  INFA  from 
recipient  coxmtrles  as  a  result  either  of  an 
arrangement  whereby  fuel  is  leased  or,  in  the 
case  of  outright  sale,  credit  is  given  in  the 
form  of  equivalent  new  fuel  for  the  energy 
content  of  the  plutonlum  contained  in  the 
spent  fuel. 

(5)  An  appropriate  formula  for  distribu- 
tion of  proceeds  from  INFA  transactions. 

(6)  Penalties  for  violations  and  abrogation. 
Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  requested  to  report 

In  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  within  6  months  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  at  Intervals 
not  to  exceed  6  months  thereafter,  with  re- 
spect to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
tho  requested  negotiations. 


Commitlee  on  Foreign 
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the  spread  of 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
two  amendments  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  capability.  These  are  pro- 
posed against  a  background  of  depress- 
ing facts  and  statistics. 

One.  Only  three  out  of  six  nuclear 
weapons  states  have  signed  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty. 

Two.  About  half  of  all  nonweapons 
states  have  not  signed  the  NPT,  includ- 
ing "near-weapons"  states  such  as  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Israel,  and  South  Africa. 

Three.  Nonweapons  states  with  the 
potential  for  building  or  otherwise 
obtaining  reprocessing  plants  including 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan, 
Pakistan.  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

Four.  By  the  year  2000,  the  world  may 
be  producing  enough  Plutonium  in  power 
reactors  for  200,000  bombs  per  year. 

Five.  Under  present  rules,  as  Dr.  Al- 
bert Wohlstetter  has  pointed  out,  a  non- 
weapon  state  can  come  closer  to  explod- 
ing a  nuclear  weapon  today,  without  vio- 
lating an  agreement  not  to  make  a  bomb, 
than  the  United  States  was  30  years  ago. 

Clearly,  the  battle  against  prolifera- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  be  going  well.  The 
inexorability  of  technological  progress 
means  that  some  nations  that  could  be 
considered    '"near-weapon"    states    last 


year  are  "nearer-weapon"  states  this 
year.  And  the  number  of  states  desiring 
fuel  cycle  facilities  from  which  fissile 
materials  can  be  produced  Is  growing. 
The  reason  for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs 
can  be  traced  to  the  three  major  Incen- 
tives for  nations  to  obtain  their  own  fis- 
sile materials.  These  are: 

One.  A  perceived  increase  in  national 
security. 

Two.  A  desire  for  energy  Independence 
with  respect  to  their  nuclear  power  pro- 
grams. 

Three.  A  perceived  increase  in  national 
prestige. 

Until  the  nuclear  weapons  states  make 
some  concrete  progress  toward  nuclear 
disarmament  thereby  channeling  their 
own  bases  of  national  pride  away  from 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  or  weap- 
ons potential,  we  shall  see  little  progress 
in  reducing  the  perceived  national  secur- 
ity or  prestige  incentives  toward  acquir- 
ing fissile  materials  by  nonweapons 
states.  Of  more  Immediate  amenability 
toward  solution  Is  the  proliferation 
emanating  from  the  legitimate  desire  of 
a  nonweapons  state  to  have  a  reliable 
supply  of  nuclear  fuel  for  its  power  reac- 
tors; that  Is,  for  nuclear  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

To  meet  this  legitimate  need,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  acting  in  concert  with  the  oth- 
er nuclear  suppliers,  must  endeavor  to 
provide  a  reliable  fuel  supply  to  all  na- 
tions adhering  to  strict  safeguards  on  all 
their  nuclear  facUiites.  In  so  doing,  the 
need  on  the  part  of  such  nations  for  na- 
tional enrichment  or  reprocessing  facili- 
ties vanishes.  Accordingly,  I  am  offering 
today  two  proposals.  The  first  Is  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  enter  Into  international 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  treaty  establishing  an  Interna- 
tional Nuclear  Fuel  Authority  which 
would  contract  with  suppliers  to  receive 
shipment  of  low-enriched  nuclear  fuel 
for  distribution  to  recipient  countries  in 
accordance  with  binding  agreements. 

The  resulting  lack  of  need  of  any  non- 
weapons  state  to  import  a  reprocessing 
facility  motivates  my  second  proposal, 
which  provides  that  any  nation  import- 
ing or  exporting  any  such  facility  suffers 
an  immediate  cutoff  of  American  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  unless  the 
President  determines  it  Is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so,  and  the  Congress 
fails  to  override  him  by  joint  resolution. 
This  proposal  is  a  stepped  up  version 
of  the  so-called  Symington  amendment 
which  was  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 
Under  that  amendment  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  be  cut  off  if  any 
country  Imports  or  exports  a  reprocess- 
ing facility  unless  the  recipient  country 
places  all  of  its  nuclear  activities  under 
IAEA   safeguards    and    places    the    re- 
processing facility   under   international 
control  if  any  such  control  mechanism  is 
available.  My  proposal  would  Impose  the 
cutoff  in  the  case  of  the  importation  of  a 
reprocessing  plant  whether  or  not  the 
conditions  of  the  Symington  amendment 
are  met.  In  other  words,  my  proposal 
takes  the  position  that  the  transfer  of 
such  facilities  to  countries  not  now  pos- 
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sessing  them  is  of  such  danger  to  inter- 
national security  that  we  should  attempt 
to  prohibit  the  transfer  regardless  of  the 
conditions  under  which  It  takes  place. 

I  am  offering  this  proposal  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  both  to  S.  897.  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  legislation  now 
before  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  to  S.  1160,  the  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  bill  now  being  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  believe  these  proposals  are  effective 
supplements  to  existing  nonproliferation 
laws  and  other  proposals  on  this  subject 
currently  before  the  Congress.  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearings  and  extensive  discus- 
sions on  these  proposals. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  134— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  RES- 
REVIEW  COMMISSION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  134 
Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1976,  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  135— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
CERNING RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POLICY 
REVIEW  COMMSSION 

(Referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  for  himself,  Mr.  De- 
CoNcmr.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett) submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Congress,  In  recognition  that 
Federal  policy  toward  American  Indians  is 
In  need  of  extensive  revision,  created  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  Policy  Re- 
view Commission,  pursuant  to  legislative  re- 
quirements, conducted  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aflalrs  management  study;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  aware  of  an  ab- 


sence of  managerial  and  organizational  ca- 
pacity in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  long-range 
planning  capabilities  are  nonexistent  in  the 
budget  process  and  that  the  organization  of 
the  budget  and  the  planning  function  Is 
fragmented  and  ineffective;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  for  the 
Indian  community  to  have  a  meaningful  in- 
p\it  In  the  budget  process  there  must  be  a 
comprehensive  tribal  needs  analysis  and  long- 
range  plan  which  the  system  would  use  as 
the  vehicle  to  guide  allocation  of  capital  and 
human  resources  into  strategic  areas;  and 

Wheretis  the  Congress  recognizes  that  al- 
most every  area  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs personnel  management  Is  Inadequate; 
promotes  poor  attitudes;  that  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  Indian  preference  policy 
in  employment  adversely  affects  all  personnel 
actions;  that  Indian  preference  should  be 
modified  to  ensure  effective  operation  with- 
out impeding  progress  toward  the  fullest  em- 
ployment of  Indians;  that  a  comprehensive 
manpower  planning  system  should  be  devel- 
oped to  determine  proper  staffing;  that 
aggressive  recruiting  and  training  programs 
should  be  improved  and  upgraded  at  all 
levels;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  due 
to  Inadequate  and  unreliable  measurement 
information,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  do  little  to 
control  people  or  programs;  that  the  type  of 
Information  available  cannot  be  used  effec- 
tively to  evaluate,  manage  and  motivate 
people,  make  decisions  or  measure  program 
quality;  that  more  sophisticated  manage- 
ment control  requires  performance  standards 
as  a  basis  of  comparison;  that  Insufficient 
standards  and  measurements  are  prime  rea- 
sons for  line  manager,  program  and  employee 
control  problems;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
present  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  structure 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  people 
who  require  a  variety  of  services;  that  the 
current  organization  is  characterized  by  a 
lack  of  communication,  excessive  spans  of 
control  and  Ineffective  leadership;  that  there 
is  little  preparation  for  future  Impact  of 
Indian  self-determination,  minimal  Indian 
input  or  proximity  to  decisions  and  exces- 
sive Bureau  response  time:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  should,  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  in  no  event  later  than  one  year  follow- 
ing the  approval  of  this  resolution,  im- 
plement and  cause  to  be  implemented  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission's  Bureau 
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of  Indian  Affairs  Management  Study,  and 
that  the  moneys  saved  or  equivalent  there- 
of during  each  fiscal  year  by  reason  of  the 
implementation  of  such  recommendations 
should  be  directed  by  the  Congress  into 
program  services  which  directly  benefit 
Indians  at  the  tribal  level. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress created  the  American  Indian  Pol- 
icy Review  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  recommendations  from  which 
to  legislate  meaningful  approaches  to 
fulfilling  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
Indian  people.  One  of  the  charges  of  the 
Commission  was  to  do  a  management 
study  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
This  management  study  has  been  com- 
pleted and  adopted  by  the  Commission. 

This  study  covered  the  need  for 
changes,  because  of  the  inadequacies  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  the 
budget  process,  personnel  administra- 
tion, management  information,  and  or- 
ganizational structure.  If  implemented  it 
will  go  far  to  meet  the  needs  of  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  reasonable  cost  in  the 
operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

The  changes  called  for  in  this  report 
will  restructure  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  change  the  manner  in  which  it 
deals  with  American  Indians.  The  re- 
structuring would  result  in  redirecting 
on  a  one-time  basis  about  $20  million  and 
on  an  annual  basis  an  estimated  $122 
million  to  services  at  the  tribal  level. 

This  means  gains  for  the  Congress  in 
establishing  a  sound  American  Indian 
policy,  gains  for  the  American  Indian 
tribes  in  program  effectiveness,  and  gains 
for  the  American  taxpayer  in  Govern- 
ment efficiency. 

This  also  is  in  line  v/ith  President  Car- 
ter's policy  of  restructuring  and  making 
more  efficient  the  Federal  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  management 
study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Recommendations 


Action 
required 


Financial 
impact 


Estimated 
amount 


BUDGET  PROCESS 

1.  Establish  a  formal  planning  system  within  BIA    Executive 

and  integrate  it  into  the  present  budget 
prxess. 

2.  Reorganize   budgeting,    planning,   and    infer-  ...do 

governmental  relations  into  1  integrated, 
organization. 

3.  Stimulate  Indian  participation  In  the  budget  ...do - 

process. 

4.  Include  all  nonbanded  area  programs  except  ...do 1-timecost JSO.OOO 

trust  funds  in  the  agency  budget  formation 
process  by  fiscal  1979. 

5.  Make  the  budget  function  responsible  for  vari-  ...do 

ance  analyses  and  performance  reviews. 

6.  Emphasize  Indian  participation  and  band  anal-  ...do - 

ysis  in  the  BIA  budget  review  to  the  Depart- 
ment, 0MB,  President,  and  Congress. 

7.  Establish  annual  project  planning  at  area  and  .— do Annual  saving...         250,000 

agency  levels  for  all  continuing  programs  and 
monitor  performance  quarterly  on  a  personal 
basis,  altering  the  plan  to  reflect  status 
changes. 


Recommendations 


Action 
required 


Financial 
impact 


Estimated 
amount 


PERSONNEL  fflANAGEMENT 


8.  Strengthen  Indian  preference  to  improve  BIA  ...do. 

effectiveness  while  continuing  to  hire,  train 
and  upgrade  Indians  for  Bureau  employment 

9.  Develop  a  human  resources  planning  system  ...do. 

using  industrial  engineering  techniques  to 
establish  appropriate  staffing  levels  and 
position  requirement 

10.  Develop  an  aggressive  recruiting  program  to  ...do. 

secure  qualified  or  trainable  Indians. 

11.  Reorganize  the  employment  classification  $y$-  ...do., 

tem  to  improve  credibility. 

12.  Improve  BIA  employee  relations  practices do. 

13.  Develop  training  programs  to  meet  specific  BIA  ...do. 

requirements. 

14.  Continue  regular  civil  service  evaluations  and  ...do. 

upgrade  personnel-management  quality 
through  Department  of  the  Interior  project 
manager  appointments. 


An  )ual  saving. 
1-t  mecost... 


Ann  jal  cost. 
1-tirrecost.. 


75, 000, 000 
430,000 


150,000 
50,000 


1-lime  :ost.. 
Annua!  cost.. 
1-time  cost.. 
Annua;  r>it. 


100.000 
80,000 

200,000 
42,000 
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Rtcommendations 


MANAGEMENT  INFORMATK  t 


15.  Eitablish  and  install  performance  mlajurement 

sUndardt. 

16.  Initiate  a  program  to  improve 

general    communications    between 
office  and  field  supervisors. 

17.  Develop  a  concise  statement  on  criticli  issues. 

18.  Improve  the  management  by  obie  lives  pro- 

gram. 


SECTtow  I.  Executive 


Summary 


prel  erence 


The  mandated  Indian  ^.^_ 
personnel    actions    is    belni 
although  with  some  harmful 
all  bureau  effectiveness.  In< 
In  the  budget  process  Is  a 
ward    achieving    8elf-detern4natlon 
dures   are   being   Issued   to 
contracting  provisions  of  PufcUc 

The  Division  of  AutomatI 
Ing  Is  also  conducting  a  com] 
ernlzatlon  study  to   update 
personnel  management  project 
been  employed  recently  to  i 
Improvements  In  personnel 
ditlon.   Management   by   Ob|ectlves 
techniques  are  being  used 
locations. 


policy  In 
Implemented, 
effects  on  over- 
partlclpatlon 
I^osltlve  step  to- 
Proce- 
Implement   the 
Law  93-638. 
Data  Process- 
comifrehensive  mod- 
Its   services.   A 
director  has 
spearhead  specific 
Ffactlces.  In  ad- 
(MBO) 
lii  a  number  of 


Tie 


PRIOR  ASSESSMENTS 

Numerous  studies  have 
over  the  years  by  other  tasl 
committees,    consultants,    I 
tlons,  federal  agencies  and 
have  Identified  problems  ant 
recommendations.   In   esta 
Jectlves   for  this  study,  it 
that  a  comprehensive  review 
terlals  should  be  made. 

A  search  of  prior  reports 
tlons  was  implemented  to  pin 
references    to    topics    tentatl 
as  potential  problem  areas. 

to   establish    a   basis   for    

findings  of  the  current  study 
that  all  pertinent  problem 
covered. 

Over  76  representative  reports 
ing  the  past  25  years  were  ev 
Ing  several  comprehensive 
sequent    updates    plus   a 
topical  reviews  made  in  the 
With  occasional  exceptions 
Initiated  by  Senate  and  Houie 
or   the   Executive   Branch.    In 
reports  were  prepared  by  staff 
these  tranches  including  the 
prlatlons  Committee.  Civil  S« 
sion    and    BIA.    Occasionally 
forces  were  established  while, 
members  of  the  private  sector 
problems. 

For  this  analysis,  75  reports 
into  23  categories  which 
short  reviews.   These  are 

pendix  Exhibit  I,  Prior 

of  Titles  and  Title  Categories 
than  60  topics  of  specific 
by  the  report  review,  five  „. 
summarized  which  apply  to 
Ject  of  management  as  shown 
Exhibit  II,  Summary  of  Prior 
Assessments.    The   five   major 
topics   considered   relevant   to 
study  are : 

Management,  Including 
authority,  organization,  plann 
like.  Nineteen  of  the  23  i 
Identify  problems  in  these  „., 
Accounting,  which  Includes 
process  in  its  eight  subject  area 
in  nine  categories. 

Management  Information  on 
trative  levels  was  referenced 
gorles. 


com  blned 

Indl  :ated 

Assessn  ents- 


Intei  est 
gene  al 
tie 


repcrt 
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Action 
required 


Financial 
impact 


Estimated 
•mount 


facilitate 
central 


-do. 
-do. 


Annual  savi  ng. . .  $1 5, 000,  000 


.do. 
-do. 


Recommendations 


Action 
required 


Financial 
impact 


Estimated 
amount 


19.  Expedite  the  automatic  data  processing  mod-  do 

JfiMtion  study  to  insure  completion  by  Jan. 

20.  Complete  application  analysis  section  of  the  do 

modernization  study  by  Oct  1, 1976.  

21.  Add  remote  access  and  interactive  capabilities  do 

to  reduce  processing  time  and  increase  com-      

„   „  Pu'ef  program  development  efficiency. 

ZZ.  Develop  an  inventory  system  for  a  compre-  do 

„  „  hei'ive  equipment  management  system  

13.  Develop    standardized    material   and  supply  do 

inventory  systems.  


Annual  cost $10,000,000 

Avoidance 


Annual  saving...      6,600,000 

Annual  saving...      5,000  000 
l-tim»  saving...    20, 000, 000 


IF     BIA 

b«|en  carried  out 

force  groups, 

Intlan    organlza- 

I  ndlviduals.   All 

made  specific 

establishing   the   ob- 

b^came   obvious 

of  these  ma- 

>n  BIA  opera- 

olnt  recurring 

ifely    identified 

purpose  was 

co*iparison    with 

and  to  ensure 

areas  would  be 

written  dur- 
aluated,  includ- 
sti^ies  and  sub- 
number    of 
5  to  10  years, 
studies  were 
committees 
general,    the 
groups  within 
House  Appro- 
Commls- 
speclal    task 
'■  n  other  cases, 
!  tudled  Indian 


lar{  e 
las: 
ths 


Sei  vice 


were  grouped 
similar 
in   Ap- 
■Listing 
Of  the  more 
identified 
areas  were 
broad  sub- 
in  Appendix 
Management 
management 
this  current 

aqmlnlstration, 

ng   and    the 

categories 


ar  las. 


the    budget 
I,  was  treated 

all  adminls- 
1  nine  cate- 


Personnel  management  and  15  related  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  effective  utilization  of 
human  resources  were  found  to  be  a  problem 
Issue  in  15  categories. 

Intergovernmental  relations,  including 
BIA's  relations  with  other  Executive  Branch 
agencies.  Congress,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, were  Identified  in  14  categories. 

A  sixth  major  topic  encompasses  pro- 
grams, facilities,  natural  resources,  govern- 
ment policies  and  financing.  This  general 
area  Is  detailed  In  Appendix  Exhibit  III, 
Summary  of  Prior  Service  Assessments.  The 
analysis  has  shown  that  prior  studies  di- 
rected somewhat  more  attention  to  this  area 
than  to  the  management  practices  and  re- 
lated functions  which  provide  the  services. 
Appendix  Exhibit  IV,  Details  of  Management 
and  Service  Assessments,  lists  all  60  problem 
areas  within  the  six  general  topics. 

The  results  of  the  search  indicate  that 
many  areas  of  potential  problems  have  been 
previously  identified.  Within  the  manage- 
ment classification,  management  practices 
personnel  administration  and  intergovern- 
mental refatlons  received  the  most  attention 
Accounting,  including  the  budget  process 
and  management  information— both  ex-^ 
tremely  important  to  effective  management- 
received  substantially  less  emphasis. 

An  evaluation  of  prior  studies  strongly 
suggests  that  findings  related  to  the  man- 
agement principles  of  planning,  organizing 
leading  and  controlling  have  not  been  given 
sufficient  emphasis.  Elements  which  require 
increased  attention  are: 

Recognition    that   management   ability   is 
Just  as  essential  to  program  success  as  capital 
Provision  of  executive  leadership  at  all  or- 
ganizational levels. 

Development  of  comprehensive,  timely 
Information  for  use  by  bureau  personnel  to 
ensure  effective  planning  and  control. 

Installation  of  an  Improved  communica- 
tions system  throughout  the  bureau. 

Utilization  of  long-range  planning  to  di- 
rect bureau  activities. 

Implementation  of  recommendations. 

Many  of  the  prior  assessments  of  the  BIA 
identified  similar  problems  and  resulted  in 
appropriate  recommendations.  However  these 
past  efforts  fell  short  of  their  objectives  be- 
cavise  the  apparatus  for  Implementation  was 
not  present.  As  a  result  of  these  findings  the 
recommendations  of  this  review  team  are 
presented  with  an  implementation  section  to 
overcome  potential  obstacles. 

CONCLUSIONS 

During  this  nine-week  intensive  examina- 
tion, the  following  conclusions  were  reached 
There  is  a  notable  absence  of  managerial  and 
organizational  capacity  throughout  BIA  De- 
cisions are  made  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with 
little  long-range  planning.  Communication 
among  the  organizational  levels  Is  poor  as 
are  agency-tribe  relationships. 

Evidence  of  critical  analysis  and  determi- 
nation of  appropriate  performance  standards 
for  key  positions  Is  almost  nonexistent  and 
achievements  in  most  areas  are  not  measured 
against  appropriate  yardsticks.  There  is  a 
critical  absence  of  Information  essential  to 
efficient  administration.  Frequently,  data  as 
basic   as   simple   performance   comparisons 


were  not  available.  Directories  and  organiza- 
tion charts  were  often  out  of  date. 

Employee  attitude  and  overall  morale  suf- 
fer  dramatically  as  a  result  of  these  inade- 
quacies. The  situation  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  effects  of  Implementing  Indian  prefer- 
ence, uncertainty  over  the  effects  of  Public 
Law  93-638.  poor  personnel  practices  and  in- 
adequate career  development. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  proposals  presented  in  this  report  are 
meant  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  specific  im- 
provement of  BIA  operations,  policies  and 
procedures.  Recommendations  have  been 
made  on  the  most  critical  areas  of  bureau 
management  policy,  especially  those  issues 
which  would  produce  the  greatest  Impact  for 
Indian  people.  These  areas  Include  budget 
personnel,  management  Information  anci 
structure. 

The  budget  process  is  unique  to  the  extent 
that  the  client  is  supposed  to  formally  par- 
ticipate in  the  budget  request  through  Band 
Analysis.  However,  long-range  planning  capa- 
bilities do  not  exist  while  the  organization 
of  the  budget  and  the  planning  function  Is 
fragmented  and  Ineffective.  To  Increase  the 
effectlvenes  of  the  budget  cycle,  a  formal 
planning  system  must  be  created  as  part  of 
the  budget  process.  It  must  Include  compre- 
hensive tribal  needs  analyses  and  long-range 
plans.  This  formalized  planning  system 
should  act  as  the  vehicle  to  guide  allocation 
of  capital  and  human  resources  Into  strategic 
areas. 

The  functions  of  budgeting,  planning  and 
intergovernmental  relations  should  be  con- 
solidated. This  new  central  office  organiza- 
tion would  report  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sioner  of   Indian   Affairs   and   should    have 
functional  responsibility  for  similar  opera- 
tions   at    lower    organizational    levels    This 
would  Improve  coordination  of  these  related 
activities.  Throughout  the  preparation  and 
presentation  process,  the  bureau  should  fos- 
ter   increased    Indian    participation    In    the 
development    of    budget    Information    and 
materials.  Implementation  will  provide  in- 
creased visibility  for  Indian  needs  and  plana. 
Almost  every  area  of  personnel  manage- 
ment In  the  bureau  is  inadequate.  The  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  the  Indian  preference 
policy  adversely  affects  all  personnel  actions 
taken    by    the    bureau.    The   application   of 
Indian    preference    should    be    modified    to 
ensure  effective  operation  without  impeding 
progress  toward  the  fullest  employment  of 
Indians  In  the  bureau.  A  planning  system 
should  be  developed  utilizing  industrial  en- 
gineering   techniques    to    determine    proper 
staffing    levels    and    position    requirements. 
Savings    In    administrative    costs    could    be 
redirected  to  program  areas.  An  aggressive 
recruiting  program  must   also  be  put  Into 
effect  to  secure  both  qualified  and  trainable 
Indians.  The  current  classification  function 
must  be  reorganized  to  restore  integrity. 

Employee  relations  practices  require  sub- 
stantial changes.  The  means  to  accomplish 
this  effectively  is  through  consistent,  formal 
training.  Since  training  activities  need  Im- 
provement at  all  levels,  a  comprehensive  need 
analysis  should  be  undertaken  and  programs 
developed  to  meet  specific  requirements.  The 
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Civil  Service  Commission  should  continue  to 
review  personnel  management  activities  In 
BIA.  The  project  manager's  assignment  to 
correct  deficiencies  In  personnel  manage- 
ment must  be  continued  and  emphasized. 

A  modernization  study  is  underway  to  up- 
date the  data  processing  function.  However, 
the  estimated  implementation  schedule 
should  be  moved  ahead  50 ""r  while  equipment 
revision  should  Include  multl -processing  and 
commvmlcatlon  abilities.  Automated  inven- 
tory systems  should  be  developed  on  a  cen- 
tralized basis.  The  potential  financial  bene- 
fits wovild  be  substantial. 

Management  by  Objectives  must  be  revised 
to  set  goals  flowing  upward  from  lower  oper- 
ating levels  with  guidelines  flowing  down- 
ward from  upper  management.  It  should  be 
integrated  Into  the  budget  process  along 
with  employee  performance  evaluations. 

The  present  structure  of  the  bureau  Is 
better  suited  to  serve  a  single,  common  need, 
client  base.  However,  Indian  people  have  dif- 
fering needs  which  require  a  variety  of  serv4 
ices.  The  current  organization  is  character- 
ized by  a  lack  of  communication,  excessive 
spans  of  control  and  Ineffective  leadership. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  preparation  for 
the  future  Impact  of  Indian  self-determina- 
tion. Indian  input  and  proximity  to  deci- 
sions is  minimal  while  bureau  response  time 
is  excessive. 

A  new  organization  concept  has  been  de- 
veloped to  move  decisionmaking  closer  to 
the  tribal  level  and  provide  dramatic  lead- 
ership. The  recommended  approach  is  based 
upon  separation  of  functional  and  adminis- 
trative responsibilities.  This  concept  will 
permit  the  elmination  of  12  area  offices  and 
the  creation  of  six  regional  service  centers. 
This  calls  for  a  major  change  in  the  respon- 
sibilities assigned  to  new  regional  service 
center  managers.  Agency  offices  would  have 
more  responsibilities  and  a  change  In  name 
to  local  service  centers.  Two  consolidated 
functions — Human  Resources  and  Natural 
Resources — would  be  established  at  the  cen- 
tral office.  The  reporting  relationship  be- 
tween school  superintendents  and  the  bu- 
reau would  be  strengthened  and  a  mecha- 
nism for  Indian  participation  in  educational 
decisions  would  be  established.  Conflicts 
between  the  bureau  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  can  be  partially  resolved  by 
elevating  the  commissioner's  position  to 
that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  bureau  must  have  its  own  legal  staff 
to  provide  timely  attention  to  Indian  needs. 
Establishing  a  separate  entity  in  BIA  will 
overcome  existing  conflict  of  interest  prob- 
lems in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

BENETITS 

As  a  result  of  this  study.  23  recommenda- 
tions have  been  formulated  to  Improve  man- 
agement activities  In  the  bureau.  These  are 
detailed  In  the  following  sections.  Imple- 
mentation can  be  accomplished  by  execu- 
tive action. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  review  was 
to  focus  on  problem  areas  needing  Immedi- 
ate attention.  Whenever  poslble.  exact  dol- 
lar savings  were  quantifled.  Improved  ef- 
ficiency is  anticipated  as  a  result  of  all  rec- 
ommendations. Similarly,  anticipated  costs 
of  implementation  have  also  been  included. 
Both  savings  and  expenditures  were  pro- 
jected on  the  basis  of  brief  analyses  and 
may  not  refiect  all  elements  involved.  The 
total  annual  financial  impact  of  the  recom- 
mendations Is  shown  In  the  following  table: 

ANALYSIS  OF  POTENTIAL  BENEHTS 


Annual 


One-Time 


Savings JllZ.800,000       $20,000,000 

Cost  avoidance 10,000,000 

Cost 272,000  830,006 


These  figures  Include  average  annual 
savings  of  $11 -million  which  can  be  attained 
through  implementation  of  the  suggestions 
on  organization  structure.  Savings  and  costs 
related  to  staff  levels  were  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  average  bureau  salaries.  It  is 
anticipated  that  most  staff  reductions  can 
be  Implemented  through  attrition  or  reas- 
slgnments  to  other  federal  agencies. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

A  number  of  problems  which  reduce  BIA 
effectiveness  have  been  identified  In  this 
study.  Proposed  solutions  and  anticipated 
benefits  are  described  In  following  sections. 
To  preempt  the  possibility  this  study  will 
suffer  from  lack  of  Implementation.  Con- 
gress must  act  to  develop  a  positive  vehicle 
to  expedite  accomplishment.  First.  Congress 
must  give  the  report  formal,  general  endorse- 
ment of  concept  and  interest.  Then,  a  Man- 
agement Improvement  Implementation  Re- 
view Office— organizationally  located  in  an 
appropriate  management  division  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  — 
should  be  established. 

Quarterly  reports  and  interim  updates  In 
special  situations  should  be  distributed  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  and  the  Executive  Office. 
These  official  documents  will  indicate  imple- 
mentation progress  and  pinpoint  delays  and 
problems.  In  addition,  management  team 
members  should  provide  counsel  and  peri- 
odically review  implementation  strategy  with 
review  office  personnel.  Finally,  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  be  required  to  highlight  essential  fea- 
tures of  these  reports  in  annual  budget  pres- 
entations to  Congress. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1977— H.R.  3477 

AMENDMENT    NO.    180 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Goldwater) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3477)  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1976  in- 
dividual income  taxes  and  other  pay- 
ments, to  reduce  individual  and  business 
income  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  sim- 
plification and  reform. 


U.S.   POLICIES   ON   NONPROLIFERA- 
TION— S.  897 

AMENDMENT    NO.     181 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
jointly. 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  897)  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  poli- 
cies on  nonproliferation  and  to  reorga- 
nize certain  export  fimctions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  more  effi- 
cient administration  of  such  functions. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT— S. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    182 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 


Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  1160)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    BANKING,    HOUSING   AND 
URBAN    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housiftg  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  hold  hearings  April  18 
through  April  22.  1977.  on  reauthoriza- 
tions and  extensions  of  housing  and 
community  development  programs, 
many  of  which  are  due  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  and  will 
begin  at  10  each  morning. 

The  committee  would  welcome  state- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 
hearings. 

HEARING    NOTICE    CHANCE COMMTTTEE 

ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  hear- 
ings scheduled  on  the  restrictive  and 
anticompetitive  practices  in  the  eyeglass 
industry  for  April  5  and  6  at  9:03  a.m.. 
will  be  held  in  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hearings  room,  424  Russell  Build- 
ing rather  than  318 — caucus  room — of 
the  Russell  Building  as  previously  an- 
nounced. 

GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY  HEARINGS  ON  GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  REPORT  ON  FLOOD 
INSURANCE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  (jovernmental  Efficien- 
cy of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  be  holding  hearings  on 
April  11,  20,  and  22  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  on  weaknesses  in 
the  financial  controls  on  the  national 
flood  insurance  program.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Witnesses  will  include 
representatives  of  GAO,  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.,  the  National  Flood  Insurers  As- 
sociation, and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING  PRACTICES 
AND    OPEN    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  2  days  of  public  hearings  before  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Spending  Practices  and  Open 
Government. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  13, 
1977.  in  Tampa.  Fla.,  beginning  at  9:15 
a.m.  in  the  city  council  hearing  room, 
and  April  18,  1977,  in  Orlando.  Fla., 
beginning  at  9:15  a.m.  in  the  city  coun- 
cil hearing  room. 

Testimony  is  invited  regarding  the 
spending  and  procurement  practices  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
connection  with  the  8(a)  program. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Bob 
Harris  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
0211,  Those  persons  wishing  to  testify 
or  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
record  should  write  to  the  Subcommittee 
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Mr.   BURDICK.  Mr. 
year  the  North  Dakota 
Employment  of  the 
Governor's    Coimcil    on 
sources   sponsors   an   " 
writing  contest  for  high 
First-place    winners 
Dakota  in  the  national  .. 
are  Invited  to  attend  the 
Ing  of  the  President's 
ployment  of  the 
ington,  D.C. 

This  year  North  Dako 
Susanne  Arnold  of 
Dak.  She  Is  an  18-year 
Wolford,  N.  Dak.,  Public 
faculty   sponsor,    who 
Washington  conference 
Evelyn  Glenn. 
Ms.  Arnold's  paper, 

capped  People  and  

discusses  her  survey  of 
community  to  hire  handle 
It  is  an  interesting  and 
say,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
may  have  the  opportunity 
findings. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Haitoicappei)  People  and 
Action 

What   does   my  communlt ' 
affirmative  action  to  hire  ha 
sons?  Do  they  actually  carrj 
llefs  In   their  business   and 
the  handicapped  people  of 
think  they  are  being  treatec 
are  only  a  few  of  the  questio  is 
to  ansT^er.  Due  to  the  size  of  i 
Is  was  difficult  to  find  peopl  s 
I    interviewed    ten    employers , 
capped  persons,  and  ten  peop 
Through  this  cross-section  o 
tempted  to  "sound  out"  the 
Ideas  of  my  entire  communlly. 

Of  the  four  handicapped 
viewed,    all    four   felt   that 
helped   a   great  deal    by   the 
Act.  Mrs.  June  Richards,  acti 
the  geriatrics  ward  In  a  local 
"If  It  had  not  been  for  these 
am  certain  I  would -not  have  „ 
Three  of  the  four  were  work  I 
had  not  originally  been  traliled 
also  felt  that  there  was  at  least 
tlon  on  the  part  of  employers 
All  four  expressed  great  satis 
cooperation  they  received  fron 
ers.  Two  of  the  four  had  some 
curing  their  jobs.  Kathy  Miller, 
at  a  rest  home  said.  "I  probab 
working   here   right    now    If   ] 
afraid  of  not  being  able  to  find 
All  four  knew  of  the  Preslden 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Haild 
appreciated  that  It  was  there  to 

Among  the  employers  I 
the  manager  of  a  hospital,  a 
and   the  personnel   manager 
Seven  of  the  ten  Interviewed  , 
hired  handicapped  persons  In 
Plve  were  aware  of  the 
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and  its  requirements.  Nine  employers  felt  It 
was  not  unprofitable  to  hire  handicapped 
people.  -Deflnltely  not.  They  perform  their 
duties  as  efficiently  as  anyone  else."  Stated 
the  manager  of  Otter  Tall  Power  Company. 
Eight  of  the  ten,  however,  did  have  at  least 
some  trouble  applying  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  specifically  to  their  own  business. 

All  of  the  Individuals  of  the  community 
that  I  visited  with  felt  that  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  was  deflnltely  a  necessary  and  very 
Important  regulation. 

A  handicapped  woman  I  visited  with  cap- 
tured, what  I  felt,  was  the  essence  of  suc- 
cessfully dealing  with  a  handicap.  She  found 
that  by  learning  to  meet  each  day  cheerfully, 
and  dealing  only  with  that  single  days  dis- 
appointment and  Inconveniences,  could  she 
cope  with  her  handicap.  "Sonie  days,  jQst 
not  being  able  to  bowl  Is  a  big  thing.  Said 
Mrs.  June  Richards. 

In  view  of  all  the  data  and  ideas  I  accu- 
mulated through  personal  Interviews,  tele- 
phone conversations,  letters,  questionnaires, 
and  lots  of  Just  plain  listening  to  what  was 
said,  and  what  was  not  said,  I  gained  a  ten- 
tative Impression  of  my  community's  atti- 
tude toward  handicapped  people.  I  say  tenta- 
tive because  It  is  Impossible  for  one  person 
to  fully  understand  another's  thoughts  and 
motives;  only  what  that  person  allows  you 
to  observe.  Yet,  I  found  complete  cooperation 
and  encouragement  in  my  research.  I  feel 
that  the  community  of  Rugby,  North  Dakota, 
merits  high  points  In  nearly  every  aspect  of 
Handicapped  People  and  Affirmative  Actldn. 
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THE    LEGISLATIVE    PRESENTATION 
OP  AMVETS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  recently  presented  the  AMVETS' 
1977  legislative  program  by  that  orga- 
nization's national  commander,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  J.  McDonough. 

AMVETS    is    a    great    organization. 
Founded  in   1944,  its  membership  con- 
sists of  veterans   from   World   War  II. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Through  its  vari- 
ous programs,  AMVETS  stresses  Ameri- 
canism, patriotism,  devotion  to  God  and 
country,  and  service  to  one's  fellowman. 
In  his  presentation  before  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Commander  Mc- 
Donough   expressed   AMVE'TS'   concern 
over  the  need  for  a  continued  independ- 
ent Veterans'  Administration  and  veter- 
ans health  care  system  to  administer  to 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  veterans,  their 
survivors,  and  their  dependents.  He  also 
stated  his  organization's  concern  over 
the  continuing  need  to  adjust  existing 
programs  to  offset  the  increases  effected 
by  inflation.  The  national  commander 
also  made  numerous  specific  recommen- 
dations dealing  with  taxation  of  veterans 
benefits,  non-service-connected  disability 
and  death  pensions,  education  and  train- 
ing, proposals  which  would  authorize  the 
judicial  review  of  final  determinations 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  other  general  areas  of  interest 
to  veterans  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  the 
concerns  of  AMVETS  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  1977  legislative  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legisla- 
tive program  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


AMVETS-     1977     Legislative     Program. 
March  25,  1977 
(Statement  of  Thomas  J.  McDonough) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: To  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  this  Committee  Is  a  singular 
honor  in  and  of  itself.  In  my  capacity  as  the 
leader  of  a  major  veterans'  organization  I  am 
extremely  proud  in  the  knowledge  that  you 
recognize  AMVETS  as  an  Inlet  to  the  vast 
reservoir  of  matters  for  your  consideration 
In  view  of  this,  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  AMVETS  and  Its  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Committee  for  this  and  past  kind- 
nesses, and  our  commendations  on  your  fair 
and  realistic  approaches  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation's  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  progress  made  during  the  94th 
Congress  illuminates  the  sound  and  fair  ap- 
proach taken  to  the  vital  matters  with  which 
you  are  concerned. 

Since  It  Is  not  our  Intent  to  consume  an 
unreasonable  share  of  your  valuable  time  our 
Testimony  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  touch- 
ing on  the  highlights  of  our  1977  legislative 
goals  with  only  the  minimal  amount  of  de- 
tail necessary  to  Illustrate  the  Important 
points  which  follow. 

VA  medical  care  program 
Of  foremost  consideration  by  AMVETS  Is 
the  continuation  of  top  quality  medical  care 
for  our  veterans.  The  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  functions  admirably  In 
its  performance  of  that  mission.  Through  the 
VA  Hospital  System,  the  medical  needs  of 
veterans  are  served  by  extremely  competent 
and  highly-trained  medical  personnel.  This 
specialized  service  has  historically  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Our  organization  will  relentlessly 
pursue  the  continuation  of  the  VA  Medical 
System  as  It  currently  exists  and  will  strongly 
oppose  any  future  attempts  to  encompass  it 
within  any  other  national  health  care 
program. 

AMVETS  commends  this  Committee  and 
the  Individual  efforts  of  its  members  and 
their  colleagues  for  the  positive  approach 
taken  to  H.R.  2735  during  the  final  days  of 
the  94th  Congress  which  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Veterans'  Omnibus  Health  Care 
Act  of  1976  (PJ..  94-581).  We  are  gratified 
that  this  action  satisfied,  to  a  large  degi-ee, 
the  concerns  of  AMVETS  over  the  expanding 
needs  for  VA  nursing  caie  beds  and  the  avail- 
ability of  quality  care  through  community- 
basea  nursing  facilities  as  expressed  In  our 
testimony  before  this  Committee  In  1976. 

In  addition  to  our  continued  and  specific 
support  of  the  VA  Medical  System  as  it  now 
exists,  we  wish  to  reaffirm  our  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  almost  constant  attempts  to 
subvert  and  minimize  the  authority  and 
ml-sslon  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
a  whole.  We  shall  never  relent  In  our  pur- 
suit of  the  preservation  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  a  .separate  and  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  functions,  authority  and  responsibilities 
with  which  it  Is  currently  charged. 

COMPENSATION    Mia    DIC 

The  passage  of  the  Veterans'  Disability 
Compensation  and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of 
1976  refiecig  that  considcraticn  was  given  to 
our  1976  Testimony  wherein  AMVETS  re- 
quested an  increase  in  VA  compensation 
rates.  At  that  time,  wo  requested  also  that 
your  Committee  address  the  need  for  an  In- 
crease In  statutory  awards  for  those  veter- 
ans who  are  most  seriously  disabled. 

H.R.  14299,  which  resulted  in  P.L  94-433, 
provided  for  an  8-percent  increa.se  in  com- 
pensation rates  for  both  of  these  categories 
In  addition  to  an  8  percent  increase  In  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Compensation 
(DIC)  benefits  for  surviving  spouses  and  de- 
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pendent  children  of  deceased  veterans  when 
the  death  of  the  veteran  Is  catised  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  service-connected  disability.  We 
are  gratified  that  this  legislation  became 
reality.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  "elev- 
enth hour"  legislation  was  not  responsive 
to  the  cost-of-living  increases  experienced 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  PX.  94-433.  There- 
fore, we  strongly  urge  that  automatic  future 
increases  In  compensation  and  DIC  be  pro- 
vided In  tempo  with  cost-of-living  indices. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress, AMVETS  submitted  to  this  Committee 
an  outline  of  Legislative  goals  and  Objec- 
tives which  we  would  be  pursuing  during 
1977.  Among  these  proposals,  consideration 
of  amendatory  legislation  was  requested  In 
the  area  of  eligibility  for  DIC  benefits.  We 
restate  our  request  that  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  legislation  to  amend  Title 
38,  U.S.  Code,  Chapter  13,  Section  410(b), 
to  provide  that,  a  veteran  who  is  totally 
disabled  (100  percent)  at  the  time  of  death 
shaU  be  considered  to  have  died  of  a  service- 
connected  disability.  This  would  establish 
the  criteria  for  eligible  survivors  to  receive 
DIC  and  attendant  benefits.  We  urge  further 
that  the  current  twenty  year  time  period 
required  for  the  preservation  of  a  total  disa- 
bility, as  described  in  Section  110  of  Title 
38,  U.S.  Code,  be  reduced  to  a  more  realistic 
period  of  ten  years.  We  will  support  legisla- 
tion directed  to  that  end  with  the  provision 
that  frequent  reevaluatlon  examinations 
would  not  be  required,  but  we  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  Inclusion  of  marital 
criteria  as  a  condition  for  eligibility. 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  any  attempts 
directed  to  Federal  taxation  of  VA  compen- 
sation, DIC,  pension  or  other  VA  monetary 
benefits.  We  commend  also  the  Instruction 
given  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  conduct  a  thorough  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  DIC  benefits  should  be  based 
on  the  former  military  pay  grade  of  the  de- 
ceased veteran.  AMVETS  has  long  considered 
such  a  base  to  be  an  Inequity  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost-of-living  Is  no  greater  for 
the  survivors  of  a  deceased  General  or  Flag 
Officer  than  It  Is  for  those  of  deceased  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  lowest  rank. 

AMVETS  endorses  the  Intent  of  H.R.  2295 
which  would  provide  out-patient  dental  serv- 
ices and  treatment  to  any  veteran  who  has  a 
service-connected  disability  rated  at  60  per- 
cent or  more. 
non-service-connected  disability  and  death 

PENSION 

AMVETS  is  in  support  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  social 
security  benefits  as  countable  Income  for  VA 
pension  purposes.  In  full  realization,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  non-service-connected 
pension  Is  based  on  need,  we  would  lend  our 
total  support  to  proposals  such  as  H.R.  904 
which.  If  adopted,  would  exclude  any  part  of 
social  cost-of-living  Increases  as  countable 
Income  for  calendar  years  after  1972. 

As  described  In  our  preliminary  statement 
of  Legislative  Goals  for  1977  dated  Novem- 
ber 1,  1976,  We  bring  attention  again  to  our 
request  for  consideration  to  Increase  the  cur- 
rent $1,200  unearned  Income  limitation  of 
the  spouse  to  $2,200  which  would  equate  the 
cost-of-living  Increases  experienced  in  the 
last  four  years. 

Among  other  Inequities  In  the  VA  pension 
program  as  It  currently  exists,  Is  one  provi- 
sion which  has  caused  AMVETS  considerable 
concern  over  the  years.  The  rate  tables  direct 
that  a  living  veteran  with  three  or  more  de- 
pendents shall  receive  the  maximum  pension 
allowable  In  accordance  with  his/her  Income 
from  other  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
widow  with  more  than  three  dependents, 
at  the  same  Income  level,  may  receive  VA 
pension  at  the  same  rate  with  additional  al- 
lowances for  each  dependent  child  over  three. 
We  question  the  rationale  behind  this  prin- 
ciple. 


AMVETS  lauds  the  action  taken  by  this 
Committee  which  resulted  In  the  enactment 
of  the  Veterans'  and  Survivors'  Pension  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1976  (Pi.  94-432) .  The  pro- 
vision of  this  law  to  make  permanent  the  8 
percent  Increase  In  pension  rates  provided 
for  in  Pi..  94-169  and  due  to  expire  on 
September  30,  1976  In  the  absence  of  addi- 
tional legislative  action,  confirms  our  opinion 
of  the  diligence  and  fairness  of  your  mem- 
bers and  their  colleagues.  We  congratulate 
you'  also  on  the  additional  lncrea.se  In  pen- 
sion rates,  annual  Income  limitations,  house- 
bound eligible  veterans  78  years  of  age  or 
older. 

We  urge  your  prompt  attention  to  amend 
Title  38,  U.S.  Code,  Section  503(a)  (12)  to 
additionally  exclude  educational  benefits 
under  Chapter  34  as  Income  for  pension 
purposes. 

EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

AMVETS  is  pleased  with  the  Increase  In 
rates  and  the  removal  of  the  undergraduate 
use  restriction  as  It  pertains  to  nine  addi- 
tional months  of  entitlement  contained  P.L. 
94-502  but  we  are  concerned  with  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977  cutoff  date  for  educational  bene- 
fits. We  fear  that  the  elimination  of  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits  will  adversely 
affect  the  future  recruitment  of  military 
personnel.  Should  a  future  "draft"  become 
necessary,  we  will  strongly  support  the  Im- 
plementalon  of  a  "G.I.  Bill"  providing  for 
Improved  benefits  and  embracing  those 
members  of  the  military  who  served  after 
January  1,   1977. 

AMVETS  takes  the  realistic  stand  that 
flight  training  benefits  should  be  eliminated. 
Whereas  these  benefits  are  programmed  to 
provide  funding  for  an  activity  which  Is 
largely  avocational  in  nature  and  provides 
no  assurance  that  the  beneficiary  will  pur- 
sue this  field  of  endeavor  as  a  profession  or 
as  a  means  of  employment,  we  hold  that 
the  monies  allocated  thereto  could  be  best 
utilized  In  direction  of  sincere  vocational 
rehabilitation,  education  and  training 
programs. 

PERIODS    OP   WAR 

AMVETS  is  In  agreement  with  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  240  which  would  amend  Title 
38,  U.S.  Code,  to  include  as  wartime  veterans 
those  persons  who  served  dvu'ing  certain 
"expeditionary"  actions,  thus  allowing  those 
veterans  to  receive  VA  benefits  to  which 
they  are  not  presently  entitled. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW    Or    BVA    DECISIONS 

AMVETS  Is  opposed  to  any  attempts  to 
implement  judicial  review  of  claims  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals.  We  believe  that  such  review  would 
place  an  unreasonable  addltlDnal  onus  on 
our  already  over-burdened  judicial  system 
and  would  te  extremely  costly  and  difficult 
to  administer  and  would  not  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  veteran. 

BURIAL    AND    PLOT    ON    INTERMENT    ALLOWANCES 

We  are  in  strong  opposition  to  any 
attempts  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  current 
allowances  provided  for  the  burial  of  war- 
time veterans. 

NATIONAL    CEMETERY    SYSTEM 

We  reiterate  our  stand  against  the  class 
burial  concept  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery and  again  urge  positive  action  directed 
toward  the  removal  of  the  present  restric- 
tions and  to  allow  for  the  burial  of  any  Hon- 
orably Discharged  veteran  as  long  as  plot 
space  remains  available. 

AMVETS  restates  our  recommendation 
that  a  National  Cemetery  be  established  In 
each  state  and  that  Federal  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  the  states  for  this  purpose. 

G.I.   HOME  LOANS 

An  increase  in  the  current  maximum  VA 
Home  Loan  Guarantee  Entitlement  Is  held 
to  be  in  order  at  this  time.  The  maximum 


entitlement  was  Increased  in  1974  from  $12,- 
500  to  the  current  $17,500,  representing  an 
Increase  of  $5,000.  Real  estate  costs  have 
soared  in  tempo  with  all  other  facets  of  the 
cost-of-llvlng  index.  Lending  Institutions 
are  hardput  to  advance  loans  without  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  repayment  In  view  of  the 
current  economic  situation.  Additionally, 
many  homes  purchased  under  the  O.I.  Loan 
programs  after  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
Conflict  are  in  need  of  repair  or  Improve- 
ment. The  ending  of  the  Viet  Nam  War  puts 
additional  emphasis  on  the  need  for  suitable 
veterans'  housing.  AMVETS  believes  that 
these  facts  lend  sufficient  substantiation  to 
the  need  for  an  Increase  in  O.I.  Loan  Entitle- 
ment. 

VETERANS'    EMPLOYMENT 

AMVETS  Is  gravely  concerned  over  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  especially  as  It  pertains 
to  Viet  Nam  Era  veterans.  The  current  eco- 
nomic crisis  has  understandably  created  job- 
lessness In  all  segments  of  our  population. 
However,  the  unemployment  ratio  of  the 
younger,  the  disabled  and  the  minority  vet- 
eran Is  severely  disproportionate  to  the  over- 
all picture.  We  laud  the  steps  taken  during 
the  94th  Congress  in  this  connection,  par- 
ticularly the  establishment  of  the  position 
of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment.  We  shall  continue 
our  efforts  toward  the  Improvement  of  vet- 
erans' employment  practices  and  policies  and 
have  submitted  to  the  Administration  the 
following  proposal,  among  others,  and  would 
urge  affirmative  Congressional  action  and 
support  If  and  where  needed. 

AMVETS  has  particular  concern  over  the 
grim  situation  facing  many  of  our  older  vet- 
erans caught  In  the  wake  of  Industrial  shut- 
downs and  relocations.  Unemployed  and  un- 
trained In  other  skills,  this  segment  of  our 
veteran  poptilatlon  Is  confronted  with  an 
almost  hopeless  future  In  the  absence  of  re- 
training programs  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  skills  for  meaningful  employment 
In  other  fields.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
veterans,  for  the  most  part,  have  contributed 
continuously  to  our  society  through  their 
maintaining  of  steady  employment  over  the 
years  and  are  now  In  need  of  assistance 
which  was  previously  unnecessary.  We  pro- 
pose that  such  re-tralnlng  programs  be  Im- 
plemented. 

Before  concluding  the  employment  portion 
of  our  testimony  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  critical 
Items  relative  to  the  employment  problems 
of  America's  veterans. 

AMVETS  Is  disappointed  that  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment, as  called  for  by  P.L.  94-502,  has 
not  yet  been  appointed  and  we  urge  prompt 
attention  to  this  Important  matter.  AMVETS 
believes  the  selection  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Veterans'  Employment 
should  be  based  on  the  Individuals  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems,  programs  and  services 
available  to  our  veteran  community.  We  be- 
lieve the  criteria  for  this  position  should  be 
based  on  experience,  ability,  knowledge  and 
acceptability  to  veterans  groups  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color  or  political  asso- 
ciations. 

AMVETS  further  recommends  that  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service  be  elevated 
from  Its  present  position  In  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  a  management 
level  with  direct  contact  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Employment  and 
Training  and  that  the  office  be  totally  funded 
to  administer  the  Department  of  Labor's  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Programs. 

In  addition,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights  and 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  should 
be  combined  and  placed  within  a  single 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of 
veterans'  employment  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  cite 
the  positive  action  taken  recently  to  pre- 
serve the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  and  the  support  given  in  strength  by 
AMVETS  and  other  major  veterans'  organi- 
zations. We  assure  the  Congress,  collectively, 
that  we  will  oppose,  with  renewed  and  addi- 
tional vigor,  any  future  attempts  to  subvert 
or  rea.sslgn  the  authority  of  or  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  in  size,  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Again,  and  finally,  we  offer  our  heartfelt 
appreciation  for  the  personal  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  this  Committee  on  this  and  prior 
occasions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  staff  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  Com- 
mittee members  may  wish  to  ask. 


BLOOD  DONORS 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
students  of  Austin  High  School  in  De- 
catur, Ala.,  collected  1,728  pints  of  blood 
yesterday.  I  understand  this  exceeds  the 
former  world's  record  by  some  200  pints. 

I  commend  Alan  Smith  and  Cathy 
Williams  who  spearheaded  the  drive, 
along  with  the  entire  student  body  and 
faculty  of  Austin  High  School.  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  to  bring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  young  people  in  Alabama 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  these 
high  school  students  in  my  native  Mor- 
gan County  for  their  monumental 
achlevenient. 


CURRENT    U.S.    POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  approximations,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  as  of 
April  1,  1977,  is  216,790,461.  In  spite  of 
widely  publicized  reductions  In  our  fertil- 
ity levels,  this  represents  an  increase  of 
1,521,519  people  since  April  1  of  last  year. 
It  also  represents  an  increase  of  96,169 
people  since  March  1, 1977,  that  is,  in  just 
the  last  month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have  added 
enough  people  to  fill  the  combined  cities 
of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  And  in  just  1  short 
month,  our  population  has  grown  enough 
to  more  than  fill  the  city  of  Racine.  Wis. 


FISCAL  1977  ECONOMIC  STIMULUS 
APPROPRIATION  ACT:  FUNDING 
FOR  OLDER  WORKER  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  adoption  of  the  fiscal  1977  Economic 
Stimulus  Appropriations  Act,  a  measure 
which  is  needed  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy and  to  provide  additional  job  oppor- 
tunities for  unemployed  persons. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee — of  which 
I  am  a  member — ^included  a  $59.4  mil- 
lion funding  increase  for  the  title  IX 
senior  community  service  employment 
program. 

All  Americans  have  been  aflfected  in 
one  form  or  another  by  the  1974-75  re- 
cession, but  older  workers  have  been 
especially  hard  hit.  A  recent  Committee 
on  Aging  working  paper  reveals  that  per- 
sons 55  or  older  run  a  much  greater  risk 


of  being  unemployed  for  a  long  period 
of  time  after  they  los-;  their  jobs.  Others 
find  themselves  going  down  the  occupa- 
tional ladder  in  attempting  to  remain 
employed. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  advancing 
age  Is  a  serious  employment  barrier. 

However,  the  title  IX  senior  commu- 
nity service  employment  program  pro- 
vides meaningful  employment  for  low- 
income  persons  55  or  older.  For  many 
older  Americans,  it  ofifers  a  dignified 
means  to  help  themselves  by  helping 
others  in  their  communities.  For  others, 
it  provides  a  second  career  in  purposeful 
activity. 

Nearly  15,000  individuals  are  now  em- 
ployed in  title  IX  programs  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  bill  would  raise  this  total  to 
37,400. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  690  in- 
dividuals 55  or  older  are  employed  in  four 
title  IX  programs :  Green  Thumb,  Senior 
Aides,  Senior  Community  Service  Aides, 
and  the  Forest  Service.  The  funding  in- 
crease in  the  Senate  Appropriations  bill 
would  create  an  additional  22,600  jobs 
for  older  workers,  including  almost  1,200 
for  Floridians  55  or  older. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  would  ex- 
tend 71  older  worker  projects  originally 
funded  by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
imder  the  title  X  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act. 

These  projects  provide  emplojrment 
opportunities  for  4,811  persons  50  years 
or  older  In  a  wide  range  of  capacities,  in- 
cluding environmental  aides,  home 
health  aides,  parks  and  recreation  aides, 
legal  services  aides,  ombudsmen,  and 
preretirement  counselors. 

Equally  Important,  title  X  has  helped 
to  deliver  essential  services  while  pro- 
viding much -needed  income  for  unem- 
ployed older  Americans. 

In  Florida,  577  individuals  are  em- 
ployed In  projects  administered  by  the 
Florida  Office  on  Aging,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aging,  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons. 

Many  older  Americans  now  believe 
that  advancing  age  shuts  them  off  from 
gainful  activity.  But  this  need  not — and 
it  should  not — be  the  case. 

The  later  years  can  also  be  a  time  for 
service  and  continued  self -development. 
Why  should  our  Nation  attempt  to  stifle 
activity  when  inactivity  may  be  the 
elderly 's  greatest  enemy? 

Most  older  Americans  have  led  pro- 
ductive lives  during  their  younger  years. 
They  should  continue  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  remain  active  during  their 
later  years. 

The  title  IX  and  title  X  older  worker 
employment  programs  provide  aged  and 
aging  Americans  greater  latitude  In  en- 
gaging in  purposeful  activity,  as  well  as 
a  means  to  supplement  their  limited  in- 
comes. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port for  the  funding  In  the  Economic 
Stimulus  Appropriations  Act  to  develop 
job  opportunities  for  older  workers. 


April  1,  1977 
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NATIONAL  WATER  POLICY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday morning  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  began  hear- 
ings on  national  water  resources.  In 
April  I  will  travel  to  New  Mexico  where 
the  committee  will  hold  similar  hearings 
in  the  field.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  journey  to  their  States  to 
assess  the  needs  of  their  constituents 
with  respect  to  water  resources.  It  Is  my 
profound  hope  that  out  of  this  effort  will 
emerge  a  legislative  package  which  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  water 
policy,  which  this  coimtry  gravely  needs. 

Last  week.  Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm  of 
my  neighboring  State  of  Colorado, 
offered  an  editorial  on  water  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post.  This 
editorial  sets  forth  a  view  which  is  rarely 
heard  on  this  water-rich  east  coast. 
Governor  Lamm  cites  some  alarming 
facts,  for  example — the  Inland  West, 
which  comprises  more  than  half  of  the 
land  mass  of  the  United  States,  receives 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  national 
precipitation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  West  are 
being  asked  to  make  major  contributions 
to  production  of  food  and  energy  which 
will  sustain  this  Nation  and  others  Into 
the  future.  We  simply  have  got  to  have 
a  sound  national  water  policy — and  that 
policy  must  embrace  the  very  special  and 
critical  problems  of  the  West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  Mr.  President,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  benefit  from  its  point  of 
view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  View  Prom  the  Mountains 
(By  Richard  D.  Lamm) 

John  Gunther  once  wrote  about  Colorado: 
"Touch  water,  and  you  touch  everything; 
about  water,  the  state  Is  as  sensitive  as  a 
carbuncle."  This  needs  to  be  truly  under- 
stood when  Judging  the  reaction  of  the  West 
to  the  President's  attempted  cancellation  of 
a  number,  of  Western  water  projects. 

Water  in  the  West  Is  a  precious  and 
quixotic  substance.  Scientists  have  estab- 
Ushed  that  the  High  Plains  experience  a 
drought  of  serious  proportions  according  to 
a  relatively  fixed  20-year  cycle.  We  stand  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  drought  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  1930s,  we  see  giant  dust 
storms.  The  nightmares  of  the  '308  Increas- 
ingly haunt  us. 

But  even  in  the  normal  years,  water  In 
the  West  is  never  available  In  abundant 
supply.  Draw  a  vertical  line  between  Kansas 
and  Missouri  and  73  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
precipitation  falls  east  of  that  line.  Of  the 
remaining  27  per  cent,  about  half  falls  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  leaving  14.2  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  total  rainfall  to  be 
divided  by  14  Western  states  comprising  over 
half  the  land  mass  of  the  United  States. 

This  situation  of  continuous  scarcity 
places  grave  demands  on  the  semlarld  state 
of  Colorado.  Yet,  we  do  not  get  to  keep  even 
the  limited  precipitation  that  we  have.  The 
old  proverb,  "He  who  controls  the  mountains 
controls  the  rivers,"  was  obviously  written 
before  the  day  of  Interstate  water  compacts. 
Some  11  other  states  depend  In  whole  or  in 
part  on  Colorado's  water  runoff,  tntimatcly, 
Colorado  gets  to  use  less  than  half  of  Its 
annual  precipitation. 


Like  nuny  Western  states,  Colorado  gets 
most  of  its  water  by  runoff  over  a  60-day 
period  in  the  spring.  We  capture  it  or  we 
lose  it;  thus,  reclamation  becomes  a  major 
issue  in  the  West.  Our  social  and  economic 
fabric  depends  on  effective  utilization  of  the 
small  amount  of  water  we  have,  and  effective 
utilization  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  reclamation  projects. 

The  era  of  developing  large,  new  water 
sources  is  coming  to  a  close.  Few  people  to- 
day realistically  talk  to  large-scale  diversion 
of  Canadian  cr  Columbia  River  water  or  hope 
to  start  endless  new  reclamation  projects. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  did,  in  fact, 
"make  the  deserts  bloom"  in  years  past,  but 
the  possibility  of  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional projects  is  neither  politically  nor  eco- 
nomically possible. 

But  we  do  want  existing  obligations  ful- 
filled. 

Much  of  the  economic  and  political  history 
of  the  West  is  written  in  water.  John  Wesley 
Powell,  the  great  explorer,  told  the  Mountain 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1889  that  "all 
the  great  value  of  this  territory  has  ultimate- 
ly to  be  measured  In  acre  feet."  We  may 
become  the  rallying  point  of  the  West.  If 
the  South  felt  like  a  stepchild  of  the  United 
States  until  President  Carter,  the  West  does 
now. 

The  federal  government  owns  50  per  cent 
of  the  West;  yet  It  expects  us  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  coal,  shale  oil,  uranium,  produce 
and  wheat,  all  of  which  requires  massive 
amounts  of  water.  It  waits  until  we  get  in  the 
middle  of  our  driest  year  In  recorded  history, 
and  then  stops  numerous  water  projects  al- 
ready under  construction. 

It  Is  not  an  auspicious  start. 

President  Carter  has  lived  through  and 
experienced  sectional  discrimination;  he  is 
a  sensitive  man  and  clearly  wants  to  be 
even-handed.  But  his  vision  should  not  be 
limited  by  sectional  experience.  Water  proj- 
ects may  be  regarded  as  little  more  than 
boondoggles  in  the  East.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Western  water  projects  are  unjustifiable  and 
deserve  close  scrutiny.  But  It  is  the  Western 
states  that  will  have  to  live  with  these  proj- 
ects, and  when,  as  in  Colorado,  they  had  been 
subjected  to  intensive  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  before  receiving  the  state's 
imprimatur,  it  is  unfair  and  unwarranted 
for  the  federal  government  to  suddenly  ini- 
tiate yet  another  review  process. 

For  Coloradans,  these  projects  represent 
economic  viability  to  a  large  number  of  agri- 
culturalists and  a  hedge  against  drought  to 
many  small  towns  whose  municipal  water 
supplies  are  currently  totally  dependent  upon 
yearly  rainfall.  Small  wonder  that  water  is, 
one  of  the  state's  residents  stated  recently,  a 
"get-your-gun"  issue. 

We  are  all  victims  of  our  history — South- 
erner or  Westerner.  The  West  is  willing  to  de- 
velop its  natural  resources  for  the  nation's 
benefit,  as  long  as  that  development  pays  its 
own  way  and  does  not  desp)oil  the  land. 
Yet,  if  that  Is  to  be  accomplished,  the  West 
must  develop  many  of  these  existing  recla- 
mation projects. 

People  tend  to  forget  Just  how  fragile  the 
Western  environment  really  Is.  One  can  still 
see  the  wagontracks  from  the  Oregon  Trail  of 
the  1840s — the  land  has  never  healed.  The 
West  is  willing  to  accommodate  Itself  to  the 
continuous  scarcity  of  moisture.  All  we  ask 
Is  that  we  are  given  the  tools  to  develop 
and  manage  effectively  the  little  water  we 
have. 


FULL  LIABILITY  FOR  NUCLEAR 
POWER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
District  Judge  James  B.  McMillan  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  has  ruled  that  the  Price- 


Anderson  Act  is  unconstitutional.  He 
said  the  act,  which  limits  the  public  lia- 
bility of  nuclear  power  companies  in  the 
event  of  catastrophic  accident  at  a  power 
reactor,  is  a  deprivation  of  property 
without  due  process. 

In  plain  language,  a  nuclear  power  ac- 
cident could  conceivably  cause  billions  of 
dollai-s  In  damages  to  the  public — up  to 
$14  billion,  according  to  a  recent  author- 
itative estimate.  But  the  power  company 
whoso  reactor  caused  such  an  accident 
would  be  exempt  from  paying  full  dam- 
ages in  such  an  accident. 

Nuclear  proponents  have  tried  for 
years — with  remarkable  success,  I  might 
say — to  disguise  the  basic  inequity  of  this 
act.  Their  argument  has  relied  on  two 
irrelevancles : 

First,  they  say,  the  chance  of  nuclear 
accident  is  "vanishingly  remote." 

Second,  the  Government  has  provided 
increasing  amoimts  of  Indemnity  in  the 
event  of  such  an  accident. 

The  fact  is  that  the  fundamental  in- 
justice of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  assertions — 
dubious  as  they  prove,  under  examina- 
tion, to  be. 

The  function  of  third-party  liability 
in  oui-  society  is  to  put  responsibility  for 
hazardous  activities  on  those  who  carry 
out  the  hazardous  activities — those  who. 
presumably,  stand  to  profit  from  the  ac- 
tivities. By  requiring  a  power  company 
and  its  insurer  to  be  responsible  for  full 
damages,  you  force  it  to  assess  the  dan- 
ger involved  in  relation  to  the  profits  to 
be  gained. 

This  is  the  beauty  of  our  liability  sys- 
tem— its  self-regulating  nature.  Under 
this  system,  the  company  itself  compares 
the  degree  of  hazard  with  the  possibility 
of  profit.  This  is  a  very  efficient  way  of 
making  a  real-life  cost-benefit  anab'sis 
of  a  hazardous  activity.  It  leaves  Govern- 
ment a  minimal  role,  and  it  puts  the  deci- 
sion into  the  hands  of  those  who  really 
know  most  about  the  subject. 

To  see  the  injustice  and  overall  social 
undesirability  of  the  Price -Anderson  Act, 
one  need  not  assail  the  Government- 
sponsored  assessments  of  the  chances  of 
nuclear  catastrophes;  one  need  not  show 
that  in  iminflated  dollars.  Government 
indemnification  has  decreased,  not  in- 
creased. 

One  need  only  see  how  it  benefits  soci- 
ety on  the  whole  to  place  full  liability 
for  damages  on  those  who  cause  the  dam- 
ages. A  natural  system  of  checks  and 
balances  occurs  in  this  instance. 

In  this  specific  case,  nuclear  power 
grew  with  unnatural  speed  as  a  result  of 
Price-Anderson — and  the  fact  that  the 
nuclear  industry  is  now  In  economic  ill- 
health  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  it  grew  largely  as  a  result  of 
Price-Anderson — almost.  In  fact,  by  Gov- 
ernment fiat. 

Had  Government  not  artificially  In- 
duced nuclear  power  growth  by  exempt- 
ing this  industry  from  the  checks  and 
balances  of  public  liability,  the  growth  of 
the  industry  would  have  been  based  not 
on  wishes  for  cheap,  abundant  energy, 
but  on  realistic  appraisal  of  the  limita- 
tions— both  technological  and  political — 
of  atomic  energy. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
Senate  Committee  on 
was  recently  privileged 
legislative  concerns  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S 
ing  before  the  committe( 
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In  frank  honesty  the  number  one  point  of 
Interest  of  our  members  is  the  enactment  of 
a  general,  meaningful  pension  bUl  for  men 
who  served  In  World  War  I  and  for  their 
widows.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
Committee  In  general  has  a  philosophy  of  a 
"needs"  measurement  before  granting  a  pen- 
sion. Reasoning  of  our  own  organization  Is 
based  on  "equity";  of  giving  World  War  I 
veterans  something  to  compensate  for  the 
billions  given  later  veterans — approximately 
40  billions  In  educational  aid  alone.  We  will 
expand  on  this  phase  In  later  portions  of  our 
presentation  or  argument. 

Our  organization  Is  Interested  In  all  angles 
of  legislation  affecting  veterans,  particularly 
In  that  bearing  on  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  work.  In  our  mind.  It  Is  a 
magnificent  organization,  depite  any  short- 
comings. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  distant  rumbles  which  have 
suddenly  grown  louder  In  the  precincts  of 
those  who  would  erode  the  veterans'  struc- 
ture; who  would  toss  them  in  the  same 
basket  with  all  other  social  welfare  cases  and 
groups.  Some  of  these  social  planners  would 
do  away  with  veterans'  hospitals.  We  have 
complete  faith  that  this  Committee  will  re- 
sist any  efforts  to  erode  the  status  of  the 
veteran  or  the  institution  his  government 
built  to  assist  and  care  for  him  when  in 
need  of  care  and  assistance. 

National  Health  Insurance  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees.  However, 
whatever  is  evolved  in  this  field  can  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  veterans  and 
their  kin.  We  hope  you  will  stand  firm 
against  any  steps  carrying  hazard  for  the 
fine  Veterans  Administration  program  of 
medical  care  for  veterans  and  the  pension 
system. 

We  would  urge  that  clear  language  be 
written  into  any  legislation  on  the  subject 
specifically  guaranteeing  that  the  VA  medi- 
cal program  be  kept  intact  and  exclusively 
for  the  care  of  veterans.  We  want  no  merger 
of  the  VA  system  Into  a  general  national 
health  care  program. 

On  the  existing  "needs"  or  welfare  pen- 
sion program,  we  again  urge  that  Social  Se- 
curity Income  not  be  counted  in  arriving 
at  Income  limitation  totals.  Again  this  year 
we  have  been  deluged  with  letters,  many  of 
them  starkly  pitiful,  from  veterans  or  widows 
who  have  had  their  pensions  cut  due  to  in- 
creases in  Social  Security.  Social  Security 
Increases  theoretically  were  for  the  purpose 
of  Increasing  Incomes  of  all  the  elderly.  This 
these  Increases  accomplished  except  in  the 
case  of  the  veteran  on  pension.  In  his  case 
the  government  gave  with  one  hand  and  took 
away  with  the  other. 

This  Committee  has  before  It  8.  107  by 
Senator  Pearson  which  would  correct  this 
Injustice.  We  hope  this  Committee  will  re- 
port It  or  a  similar  measure  out  favorably. 

Our  organization  appreciates  that  this 
Committee  recognized  cost  of  living  jumps 
by  upplng  pension  rates  at  Intervals.  We 
would  urge  that  pensions  be  increased  at 
least  six  percent  this  year  to  meet  cost  of 
living  Increases. 

This  same  principle  should  apply  In  the 
disability  compensation  program.  The  dis- 
abled veteran  must  have  some  way  of  meet- 
ing incresksed  costs  In  groceries,  quarters  and 
other  living  expenses. 

We  are  not  in  position  to  have  exact  facts 
and  figures,  but  we  know  with  the  size  of 
the  veteran  population  today  and  because 
all  of  them  are  growing  older  that  added 
hospital  facilities  and  Increased  medical  serv- 
ices In  the  Immediate  years  ahead  will  be 
Imperative.  Such  Information  as  we  have 
Indicates  that  at  least  1,000  additional  per- 
sonnel are  needed  now  if  patients  In  VA 
hospitals  are  to  have  the  highest  quality 
care.  I  am  certain  we  do  not  need  to  urge 


this  Committee  to  concern  itself  with  such 
Items  as  hospital  and  medical  facilities. 

Old  hospitals  ultimately  have  to  be  re- 
placed or  renovated.  Money  is  required  for 
either. 

World  War  I  veterans  now  have  an  average 
age  of  around  82  years.  Most  of  our  widows 
are  past  the  age  of  72.  Obviously,  at  these 
advanced    ages,    health    considerations    are 
most  Important.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to 
recommend  that  In  the  framework  of   the 
existing  pension   program  that  there   be  a 
presumption  of  "housebound"  at  age  78  for 
veterans  so  that  any  World  War  I  veteran 
would  receive  $60  per  month  plus  his  regiUar 
pension  on  achieving  this  advanced  age.  In 
addition,  we  would  like  to  recommend  that 
a  housebound  rate  of  $40  per  month  be  In- 
stltuted  for  the  widow  who  reaches  age  7e. 
Since  our  primary  concern  Is  the  problem 
of  advanced  age  and  accompanying  health 
problems,  we  would  like  to  recommend  for 
the  Committee's  consideration  that  a  deduc- 
tion   from    gross    countable    Income    of    20 
percent  be   applied   automatically  to  offset 
additional  expenses  for  health   and  special 
dietary  needs  associated  with  advanced  age 
We  recommend  that  the  veteran  or  widow 
be  given  the  option  of  deducting  20  percent 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  unusual  medical 
expenses,   special    dietary   needs   and    other 
expenses  which  are  attendant  to  advancing 
age  or.  If  the  veteran  or  widow  has  excep- 
tional  medical   expenses   exceeding   20   per- 
cent m  a  given  year,  the  Indlvidal  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  deducting  the  higher 
amount. 

Our  organization  would  urge  that  legisla- 
tion be  drafted  providing  that  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
do  Spanish  American  War  Veterans  In  the 
matter  of  admission  to  VA  hospitals  and 
tn  outpatient  medical  and  dental  care.  Our 
organization  at  Its  1976  convention  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  urging  such  leg- 
islation. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  dollar  today  does 
not  buy  what  It  did  a  scant  ten  years  ago. 
Tills  fact  applies  with  elements  connected 
with  death.  We  would  urge  this  Committee 
and  the  Congress  to  Increase  burial  allow- 
ance from  $250  to  $300;  allowance  for  a  plot 
from   $150   to   $200. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  would  like  to  see 
enacted  a  minor  change  In  the  matter  of 
supplying  cemetery  markers.  It  would  urge 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
memorial  markers  for  graves  in  private 
cemeteries  In  "Instances  wherein  the  re- 
mains of  an  honorably  discharged  service- 
man are  not  recoverable". 

Inheritance  tax  exemption  on  farm  lands 
has  been  $60,000.  In  many  cases  parts  of  a 
farm  must  be  sold  to  pay  inheritance  taxes. 
Our  1976  convention  passed  a  resolution 
urging  that  this  exemption  be  raised  to 
$250,000. 

A  paragraph  I  enter  now  is  rather  a  side 
matter  but  it  concerns  a  case  of  some  badly 
overlooked  veterans — the  women  telephone 
operators  of  the  AEP  Signal  Corps  in  1917- 
18.  General  Pershing  on  arrival  in  France 
In  1917  perceived  at  once  that  he  would  need 
some  300  women  telephone  operators,  mostly 
able  to  speak  French.  Army  Regulations  of 
1917  specified  that  a  member  of  the  Army, 
other  than  a  nurse,  must  be  a  male. 

The  General  did  not  stop  and  wait  until 
he  could  get  the  law  changed.  His  Army  of- 
ficers at  his  direction  simply  swore  them  into 
the  Army.  Overseas,  they  were  under  strict 
Army  discipline;  wore  Army  uniforms  and 
Insignia. 

When  the  war  was  over,  these  women  went 
back  to  civilian  work  or  to  that  of  house- 
wives, raising  babies  and  such.  Their  war 
work  was  done. 

Not  until  many  years  later  did  it  occur 
to  them  that  they  were  veterans  and  should 
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be  so  classed.  Only  about  60  of  the  approxi- 
mate 300  of  these  telephone  girls  of  1918  are 
alive  today.  Numerous  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced to  give  them  veterans'  status.  They 
have  repeatedly  been  turned  down  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  civilians  on  contract 
status.  Last  year  Brock  Adams,  then  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Washington, 
now  Transportation  Secretary,  when  he 
entered  a  bill  proposing  veterans'  status  for 
the  women,  called  upon  the  Pentagon  to  pro- 
duce a  copy  of  a  contract  with  any  of  these 
women.  The  Pentagon  could  not  produce 
one  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  existed. 
The  women  were  sworn  directly  into  the 
Army. 

We  feel  a  deep  Injustice  has  been  done  to 
this  group  of  fine  women,  and  hope  this 
Committee  will  give  genuine  consideration 
when  a  bill  reaches  you. 

Rpvertlng  to  the  issue  of  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  we  would  point  out 
that  veterans  of  all  wars  previous  to  World 
War  I  received  a  pension.  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  later  conflicts  have  received 
bounteous  benefits.  These  facts  leave  1917-18 
men  standing  alone  and  largely  overlooked. 
We  cannot  feel  they  are  less  deserving  than 
other  veterans.  Had  veterans  of  1917-18  re- 
ceived what  later  veterans  have  been  granted 
by  their  government,  we  would  agree  to  the 
philosophy  of  "needs"  only  in  granting  a 
pension.  But  they  have  not  received  such 
benefits.  At  the  risk  of  boring  you  with  repe- 
tition from  previous  years,  we  would  again 
point  out  that  the  War  I  veteran  received 
$60  on  day  of  discharge;  later  an  average  of 
$547.50  In  adjusted  service  certificate  com- 
pensation. Sixty  dollars  In  1919  would  Just 
about  pay  for  a  suit  of  civilian  clothes.  And 
these  two  sums  totaling  $607.50  were  all  he 
received  in  the  way  of  a  reward  for  service. 
Because  of  the  vicious  depression  of  the 
thirties  many  veterans  had  to  borrow  on 
their  certificates  at  high  rates,  and  never 
realized  the  face  valv». 

World  War  II  veterans  under  the  GI  edu- 
cation aid  legislation  received  $16,576,939,000. 
They  and  later  veterans  have  received  nearly 
40  billion  dollars  in  educational  aid  alone. 

Our  World  War  I  veterans  do  not  begrudge 
this  aid  to  later  veterans.  A  fraction  of  these 
billions  would  have  been  a  vast  aid  to  War  I 
men  had  It  been  available  to  further  their 
education.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  their 
educational  level  was  about  sixth  grade.  It  Is 
undoubtedly  accountable  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  them  are  in  dire  straits  today. 
War  I  men  were  too  early  for  fine  pension 
plans  In  effect  today.  Also  their  age  made 
many  of  them  too  late  to  realize  maxlmimis 
In  Social  Security. 

We  know  a  vast  number  of  them  are  hard 
pressed  to  exist.  A  general  pension  of  around 
$150  a  month  would  be  a  heavenly  gift  to 
great  nxmibers  of  them. 

Our  nvimbers  are  dropping  rapidly.  Not 
one-fifth  of  those  who  went  to  war  in  1917- 
18  are  alive  today.  Fifteen  years  from  now 
their  average  age  will  be  that  of  the  Spanish 
War  veterans — around  96,  and  fifteen  years 
hence  only  about  12,000  of  them  will  be  on 
earth. 

To  benefit  this  dwindling  band,  a  pension 
will  have  to  come  soon.  We  repeat  that  we 
would  have  no  grounds  on  which  to  plea  for 
a  pension  had  our  people  enjoyed  benefits 
approaching  those  bestowed  on  later  vet- 
erans. It  is  too  late  to  send  World  War  I 
men  off  to  school  at  $250  or  more  a  month. 
The  only  path  toward  partial  equity  is  a 
pension.  We  hope  this  Committee  can  come 
to  this  conclusion. 

Your  Committee  has  before  It  S.  317  by 
Senator  McGovern  and  S.  450  by  Senator 
Durkin.  both  of  which  would  esUbllsh  a  gen- 
eral pension  of  $150  a  month  for  a  veteran 
with  a  dependent;  $135.  If  alone.  Our  orga- 
nization would  be  happy  with  either  bill  or 
one  akin. 


We  are  hopeful  that  you  can  agree  with 
the  logic  of  our  argument  on  this  pension 
phase.  Thank  you. 
Respectfully, 

Harold  B.  Say, 
Legislative  Director.  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  EMERGENCY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
ACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage and  enactment  of  H.R.  4800,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  for  1  year,  is  vital  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
Americans  who  are  unable  to  find  work. 
This  legislation  extends  the  Federal 
supplement  benefit  program  and  allows 
unemployed  workers  to  receive  unem- 
ployment benefits  after  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  39  weeks  of  regular  and 
extended  benefits.  This  means  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  with  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  that  has 
proven  so  valuable  during  the  recent  re- 
cession and  lagging  recovery. 

The  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem is  especially  effective  for  several  rea- 
sons and  they  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
during  the  current  debate : 

First.  It  has  a  built-in  self-destruct 
feature;  as  people  return  to  work,  the 
program  diminishes  automatically; 

Second.  It  stimulates  the  economy  by 
bolstering  personal  income  and  con- 
sumption. It  generates  a  higher  level  of 
general  commercial  activity — increasing 
jobs  and  boosting  tax  receipts; 

Third.  Almost  every  incremental  dol- 
lar spent  converts  directly  to  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  people  who  need 
it  most; 

Fourth.  Unemployment  compensation 
does  not  destroy  a  person's  psychology  or 
take  away  his  pride.  It  does  not  destroy 
his  incentive  to  return  to  work. 

And  our  unemployed  citizens  do  want 
to  work.  Many  of  those  receiving  benefits 
have  worked  for  20  to  30  years  and  con- 
tributed to  our  economic  vitality.  They 
are  now  unemployed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  and  are  seeing  years  of  hard 
work  and  effort  going  down  the  drain. 

We  are  recovering  from  the  worst  re- 
cession this  country  has  experienced 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's, 
The  recovery  is  much  slower  than  the 
economists  predicted  with  7.6  million 
workers  still  unemployed.  Even  the  most 
optimistic  forecasts  do  not  project  the 
unemployment  rate  to  drop  drastically  in 
the  next  year  or  so.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  eliminate  a  program  that  provides  a 
minimum  level  of  income  security  pro- 
tection to  so  many  of  our  citizens.  And 
the  amount  it  provides  is  certainly  not 
exorbitant.  In  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan, the  average  payment  is  $88  a  week. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  was 
never  designed  to  handle  nationwide  un- 
em.ployment  on  the  scale  we  have  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  few  years.  As  a 
result  of  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  severe  unemployment  rate,  24  States 
have  had  to  borrow  a  total  of  $4.4  billion 
from  the  unemployment  compensation 
loan  fund.  My  own  State  of  Michigan  has 


had  to  borrow  $624  million.  One  impor- 
tant aspect  of  H.R.  4800  is  that  it  in- 
cludes a  deferral  of  these  State  debts  for 
an  additional  2  years. 

Considering  the  recent  two -tenths  of  1 
percent  increase  in  the  FUTA  tax  re- 
quired by  H.R.  10210.  and  current  and 
projected  economic  conditions,  it  would 
be  a  real  hardship  for  businesses  in  a 
State  like  Michigan  to  have  their  taxes 
raised  by  an  additional  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  each  year  to  pay  off  a  debt  in- 
curred during  a  long-term  recession.  It  is 
easy  to  see  where  an  imposition  of  this 
tax  would  lead.  Businesses  will  simply  de- 
cide it  is  not  worth  it  to  come  to  States 
that  are  in  a  deficit,  and  national  cor- 
porations that  are  based  in  States  that 
owe  the  Government  money  are  not  go- 
ing to  expand  them  In  a  State  that  has 
not  been  hit  this  way. 

That  might  sound  attractive  to  some- 
one from  a  State  that  has  not  been 
affected.  That  might  mean  more  jobs  for 
another  State.  But  it  is  not  that  simple. 
In  my  judgment,  there  is  an  enormous 
national  cost  to  this  kind  of  basic  dis- 
location. In  addition,  the  States  that  are 
the  winners  this  time  around  on  that 
kind  of  inequitable  system  could  very 
well  be  the  losers  next  time.  That  is  why 
I  feel  it  is  important  that  we  develop  a 
comprehensive  cost  equalization/rein- 
surance proposal  that  will  tie  all  of  the 
50  States  together  so  that  we  all  share 
the  risks  of  another  recession  and  long- 
term  unemployment. 

A  2-year  deferral  of  the  debt  repay- 
ments will  give  us  time  to  develop  and 
enact  comprehensive  cost  equalization/ 
reinsurance  legislation.  Let  me  take  a 
moment  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  that. 
Cost  equalization  is  intended  to  assist 
those  States  that  are  experiencing  bene- 
fit costs  in  excess  of  a  national  standard 
that  would  be  applicable  uniformly  to  all 
States.  States  would  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  a  portion  of  their  excess 
costs — those  costs  which  exceed  the  na- 
tional standard.  Reinsurance  is  intended 
to  provide  assistance  to  a  State  whose 
current  benefit  cost  experience  is  un- 
usually severe  when  measured  against 
the  State's  own  historical  experience. 
Again,  a  State  would  be  reimbursed  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  excess  costs — 
those  costs  which  exceed  the  historical 
experience  by  a  specified  level.  Legisla- 
tion containing  these  basic  elements 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  a 
sound,  equitable  unemployment  compen- 
sation system. 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  the  importance  of  general  revenue 
financing  of  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits as  included  in  this  legislation.  An 
unemployed  worker  should  no  longer  be 
considered  the  responsibility  of  his  em- 
ployer after  39  weeks.  By  taxing  an  em- 
ployer for  these  benefits  we  are  really 
penalizing  him  for  a  long-term  recession 
that  is  a  result  of  national  economic 
policies.  General  revenue  financing  will 
help  to  lift  the  heavy  burden  these  em- 
ployers are  experiencing. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  re- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  sound, 
comprehensive  unemployment  insurance 
system  that  equally  shares  the  benefits 
and  risks  among  all  the  50  States.  How- 
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to  seeing  someone  at  the  head  of  NHTSA 
who  understands  the  workings  of  the  de- 
partment." I  share  these  sentiments,  and 
look  forward  to  her  leadership  and  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
announcing  Joan  Claybrook's  nomina- 
tion to  head  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lobbyist  for  Nader  To  Head  Safety  tJNrr 
(By  Ernest  Holsendalph) 
Washington,  March  18.— Joan  Buckler 
Claybrook,  an  experienced  advocate  of  con- 
sumer causes  and  Ralph  Nader's  chief  lobby- 
ist here,  was  formally  nominated  today  by 
President  Carter  to  head  the  National  High- 
way  Traffic   Safety  Administration. 

The  10-year-old  agency  has  been  involved 
m  setting  safety  standards  for  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles  as  well  as  designing  a 
program  of  fuel  economy  standards  for  ve- 
hicles. 

A  pressing  concern  of  the  agency  is  a  re- 
evaluatlon.  starting  next  month,  of  Govern- 
ment policy  toward  the  controversial  system 
of  alrbag  restraints  for  automobiles  much 
admired  by  most  safety -oriented  consumer 
organizations  and  Miss  Claybrook  but  strong- 
ly resisted  by  the  large  automakers. 

The  Ford  Administration  had  signed  agree- 
ments with  the  automobile  companies  to 
equip  only  a  limited  number  of  cars  in  the 
future  with  alrbags,  even  though  the  traffic 
safety  agency  found  them  practical  for  use 
as  lifesavers  in  vehicle  crashes. 


that  gave  rise  to  the  traffic  safety  agency. 
"She  is  one  of  the  best  lobbyists  on  the  Hill," 
he  said. 

Proponents  of  a  more  aggressive  automo- 
bile safety  policy  say  they  expect  the  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
granted  in  1976,  to  exercise  the  subpoena 
power  of  the  agency  to  obtain  accurate  cost 
figures  for  meeting  safety  standards,  elimi- 
nating defects  and  making  other  improve- 
ments. Also,  they  hope  that  information 
about  the  number  of  serious  complaints  by 
vehicle  users  can  be  obtained. 

They  also  will  press  for  measures  to  im- 
prove pedestrian  safety  by  adopting  stand- 
ards to  remove  sharp  edges  from  vehicles 
and  promote  designs  that  will  pitch  pedes- 
trians atop  vehicle  hoods  rather  than  under 
the  wheels  in  an  accident. 

Perhap.1  most  important,  a  more  active  de- 
partment would  monitor  compliance  with 
standards  more  closely,  said  Mr.  Ditlow  of  the 
Center  for  Auto  Safety,  which  is  associated 
with  Mr.  Nader. 

Miss  Claybrook,  who  now  directs  the  work 
of  Congress  Watch,  which  lobbies  on  a  va- 
riety of  Nader  causes,  was  born  39  years  ago 
in  Baltimore.  She  grew  up  there,  received 
her  undergraduate  degree  from  Goucher  Col- 
lege, in  Towson,  Md.,  and  later  earned  a  law 
degree  from  Georgetown  University  here. 

She  worked  for  six  years  in  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  Baltimore  before  moving  to  Wash- 
ington in  1965  on  an  American  Political 
Science  Association  fellowship.  She  then  did 
legislative  staff  work  on  the  Hill,  including 
a  stint  for  then  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
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REACTIONS    VARIED,    BUT    STRONG 

Reports  that  Miss  Claybrook,  who  served 
as  an  executive  assistant  to  the  first  admin- 
istrator of  the  safety  agency,  was  ifavored  for 
the  post  stirred  strong  but  mixed  reactions. 
In  an  Interview  today.  Miss  Claybrook,  evi- 
dently on  Instructions  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  declined  to  discuss  her 
Ideas  on  vehicle  safety  beyond  saying  she 
had  "a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject." 

S.  L.  Terry,  vice  president  for  public  re- 
sponsibility and  consumer  affairs  at  Chrys- 
ler, said  he  found  the  prospect  of  her  ap- 
pointment "appalling.  ' 

"She  has  always  been  against  the  Indus- 
try." he  said.  "It  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  even-handed  appointment.  I  would  not 
expect  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  appoint  an  auto  executive,  but 
likewise  I  also  wouldn't  expect  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  industry  critic  or  a  Nader  sup- 
porter. There  must  be  a  lot  of  people  better 
qualified." 

Late  today,  Thomas  A.  Murphy,  chairman 
of  General  Motors,  Issued  a  statement,  say- 
ing, "We  hope  that  she  will  approach  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position  with  an  open 
mind,  fairly  considering  all  legitimate  points 
of  view  " 

Martin  J.  Caserio,  vice  president  and  group 
executive  at  General  Motors,  observed: 
"There  will  be  some  criticism  and,  I  sup- 
pose, some  accolades  if  she  Is  appointed.  She 
has  been  quite  critical  of  the  industry — she 
will  be  quite  a  change." 

Clarence  Ditlow,  who  heads  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety  here,  said  she  was  "extremely 
hardworking  and  an  aggressive  Individual 
Who  win  enforce  the  law." 

HELPED  warrE  safety  act 
Dr.  William  Haddon,  Jr..  president  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  and 
the  first  head  of  the  safety  energy,  praised 
Miss  Claybrook  for  her  knowledge  of  the  field, 
adding  that  she  had  a  substantial  hand  in 
writing  the  automobile  Safety  Act  of  1966 


Subsequently,  she  worked  on  safety  legis- 
lation and  .served  in  the  highway  traffic 
safety  agency  until  1970.  when  she  left  to 
work  briefly  for  then  Representative  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes,  now  a  Senator  from  Maryland.  She 
then  entered  consumer  work. 

"I  did  work  on  a  variety  of  Issues,  includ- 
ing procedural  rights  in  the  legal  system, 
consumer  protection,  toxic  substances,  'sun- 
shine' legislation  and  antitrust  amendments 
last  year,"  she  said  today. 

Even  though  most  spokesmen  for  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  have  been  at  least  wary  of 
Miss  Claybrook.  the  Feb.  21  issue  of  Auto- 
motive News,  a  trade  publication,  sounded 
an  accommodative  note : 

"We  hope  that  the  auto  industry  will  give 
Claybrook  a  period  of  grace  before  those 
certain  slings  and  arrows  are  fired  at  her. 
We  must  take  exception  to  the  label  that  Is 
being  put  on  Claybrook  as  being  In  Ralph 
Nader's  hip  pocket.  When  Dr.  James  Greg- 
ory left  Union  Oil  Company  to  head 
N.H.T.S.A.,  we  didn't  hear  anyone  shouting 
that  he  would  be  In  the  oil  companies'  hip 
pockets. 

"We  believe  Claybrook  will  be  beholden 
to  nobody,  including  Ralph  Nader  or  any 
other  special  interest  group,  and  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  someone  at  the  head  of 
N.H.T.S.A.  who  understands  the  workings  of 
the  department." 

Other  appointments  announced  today  by 
the  White  House  Included  Frank  Press,  52. 
to  be  President  Carter's  science  and  tech- 
nology adviser,  and  William  Peckham,  36. 
a  black  deputy  mayor  of  Detroit  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE  INTERRELI- 
GIOUS  TASK  FORCE  ON  US 
POOD  POLICY— A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE LOOK  AT  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  Mr.  George  A.  Chauncey,  chairman 
of  the  Interreligious  Task  Force  on  U.S. 
Food  Policy,  testified  before  my  Foreign 


Assistance  Subcommittee  on  our  bilat- 
eral development  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance programs.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Larry  Minear. 

The  testimony  was  particularly  rele- 
vant to  our  consideration  of  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams. The  statement  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  task  force  probably 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  document  ever  developed  by 
a  nongovernmental  organization  on  a 
particular  area  of  human  need — in  this 
case  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  ma- 
jority in  the  developing  countries. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  task  force's  statement.  The 
Interreligious  Task  Force  represents  a 
broadly  based  network  of  religious  de- 
nominations which  have  strong  grass- 
roots ties  in  this  country. 

As  I  noted  in  the  hearings,  the  Inter- 
religious Task  Force  has  made  several 
invaluable  contributions  to  our  consid- 
eration of  development  issues,  partic- 
ularly in  the  areas  of  Public  Law  480, 
human  rights,  and  strengthening  the 
"New  Dii-ection"  mandated  by  Congress 
in  1973.  The  knowledge  and  concern  the 
task  force  brings  to  these  issues  have 
been  indispensable  to  congressional  ef- 
forts aimed  at  strengthening  our  role  as 
a  Nation  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor  majority  in  the  Third  World. 

Rather  than  go  into  the  task  force's 
statement  in  great  detail,  I  will  let  the 
document  speak  for  itself.  The  task 
force  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
thoughtfulness  and  comprehensive  na- 
ture of  their  concerns  as  expressed  in 
this  document,  for  it  truly  represents 
the  concerns  of  a  vast  num.ber  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Chauncey 's  statement, 
on  behalf  of  the  Interreligious  Task 
Force  on  U.S.  Food  Policy,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Task  Force  Testimony  on  the  Development 

Assistance   Act   of    1977 

introduction 

The  Interreligious  Taskforce  on  U.S.  Food 
Policy  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  on  United  States  International  de- 
velopment assistance  policy. 

We  are  a  team  of  Washington-based  staff 
of  national  religious  agencies  who  work  to- 
gether to  witness  for.  and  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican religious  community  witness  for,  a  mor- 
ally responsible  U.S.  food  policy.  We  speak 
for  ourselves  and  not  for  the  two  dozen 
Protestant  denominations  and  national  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Jewish,  and  ecumenical 
agencies  which  cooperate  In  our  work.  How- 
ever, our  very  existence  as  a  group  with 
broadly-based  national  interreligious  sup- 
port symbolizes  the  widespread  concern  In 
the  American  religious  community  with  hun- 
ger at  home  and  abroad,  and  particularly 
with  its  political  dimensions. 

Practically  every  major  religious  body  in 
this  country  has  in  recent  years  declared 
hunger  a  primary  moral  concern  and  pro- 
grammatic priority.  There  Is  probably  no 
single  human  need  about  which  there  Is 
more  widespread  concern  In  the  churches 
and  synagogues  of  this  land.  The  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  faith  compels  Its  adherents — as  a 
matter  of  religious  obligation— to  seek  bread 
and  Justice  for  all  people. 


Our   written   statement   Is  In  four   parts. 
In  Part  One  we  discuss  developments  affect- 
ing the  Third  World  since  the  enactment  of 
the  International  Food  and  Development  As- 
sistance  Act   of    1975    (H.R.   9005).   In   Part 
Two  we  summarize  recent  surveys  of  Amer- 
ican  attitudes   toward   the   poor   nations  of 
the  world.  In  Part  Three  we  assess  the  imple- 
mentation in  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  of  the 
"New  Directions"  mandated  by  Congress  in 
1973.  In  Part  Four  we  offer  Taskforce  rec- 
ommendations in  eleven  areas  of  U.S.  inter- 
national development  assistance  policy. 
Part  One:  Recent  developments  affecting 
the  Third  World 
A.  World  Hunger  and  Development 
Assistance 

Recent  developments  offer  both  good  news 
and  bad.  Generally  good  harvests  in  1975  and 
1976  have  Improved  the  short-run  world  food 
situation  to  the  point  where  there  Is  now 
more  discussion  of  surpluses  than  of  short- 
ages. Grain  stocks  have  been  substantially 
Increased,  both  in  the  major  exporting  coun- 
tries and  In  a  number  of  developing  coxin- 
trles.  World  grain  carryover  Is  expected  to 
amount  to  about  13  percent  of  annual  con- 
sumption by  mld-1977,  a  significant  Increase 
from  the  low  point  of  about  9  percent  at  the 
time  of  the  World  Food  Conference,  but  still 
considerably  less  than  the  17-18  percent 
deemed  the  minimum  safe  level  by  the  UN's 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) . 

Pood  production  worldwide  Increased  by 
2  percent  In  1975  and  by  an  estimated  2-3 
percent  In  1976.  Production  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  was  up  by  4.2  percent  in  1975 
and  by  an  estimated  2-3  percent  In  1976. 
However,  increases  in  the  developing  world 
have  averaged  about  2.5  percent  per  year  In 
the  1970's,  well  below  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference target  level  of  3.6-4.0  percent.  Pro- 
duction Increases  both  worldwide  and  In  the 
developing  countries  have  been  largely  offset 
by  population  Increases  (of  1.9  percent  world- 
wide and  2.6  percent  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries) .  As  a  World  Food  Council  report  notes, 
"Sustained  Increases  (in  food  production) 
will  be  needed  for  many  years  if  there  Is  to 
be  any  real  and  lasting  effect  on  the  nutri- 
tional situation.  Any  change  In  this  situa- 
tion would  depend  not  only  on  increased 
production  but  also  on  changes  In  the 
distribution  of  Income." 

The  countries  designated  by  the  United 
Nations  as  Most  Seriously  Affected  (MSA)  by 
the  food,  fuel,  and  fertilizer  crisis  of  the 
early  1970's  have  had  generally  Improved 
crops  over  the  past  two  years,  but  continued 
to  require  food  imports  amounting  to  19.7 
million  tons  in  crop  year  1974/75  and  an 
expected  18.5  million  tons  In  1975/1976.  Over 
70  percent  of  these  Imports  are  expected  to 
be  In  the  form  of  commercial  sales  and  less 
than  30  percent  In  the  form  of  food  aid. 

There  has  been  some  forward  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  International  community  to- 
wards the  goals  set  by  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference. The  World  Food  Council,  created  by 
the  Conference,  has  monitored  global  food 
and  hunger  Issues  and  has  sought  to  trans- 
late Conference  pledges  Into  international 
and  national  action.  A  Global  Food  Informa- 
tion and  Early  Warning  System  has  been  set 
up  under  the  auspices  of  FAO  aimed  at 
quickening  and  otherwise  Improving  world 
responses  to  food  emergency  situations  In 
the  future.  Most  recently,  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development,  pro- 
posed by  the  OPEC  countries  at  the  World 
Food  Conference  and  funded  Jointly  by  OPEC 
and  the  industrialized  countries,  has  met  its 
Initial  target  of  $1  billion  In  pledges,  and  is 
expected  to  begin  making  disbursements 
soon  for  projects  aimed  at  strengthening 
Third  World  agriculture.  Overall  multilat- 
eral and  bilateral  aid  for  agriculture  In  the 
less  developed  countries  (LDCs)  Increased  by 


amost  180  percent  between  1972  and  1975 
(although  the  net  gain  in  constant  prices 
was  about  65  percent,  and  1976  disburse- 
ments appear  to  have  been  less  than  In 
1975).  In  many  cases,  aid  has  been  more 
clearly  targeted  on  the  poor  and  on  meeting 
basic  human  needs  than  In  the  past. 

Substantial  obstacles  remain  In  the  way  of 
building  long-term  food  security.  Not  the 
least  of  these  Is  the  problem  of  Increasing 
food  production  In  developing  countries, 
which  is  often  Impeded  by  factors  such  as 
artificially  low  prices  for  producers.  Insuf- 
ficient capital  and  credit  for  small  and  mod- 
erate-sized farmers.  Inadequate  on-farm  or 
locally  available  storage  facilities  and  lack 
of  accessible  markets,  and  unjust  land  ten- 
ure patterns.  Among  the  developed  food- 
exporting  countries,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  building  either  national  or  interna- 
tional grain  reserves.  The  absence  of  well- 
planned  reserves  continues  a  paradoxical  sit- 
uation In  which  "surplus  "  production  results 
m  depressed  prices  for  farmers  and  ulti- 
mately In  production  cutbacks,  while  years 
of  poor  harvests  force  food  prices  out  of  the 
reach  of  many  consumers  in  developing  and 
developed  countries  alike. 
B.  The  Economic  Situation  and  Development 
Assistance 

Trade.  Investment,  and  other  economic 
policies  affect  the  poor  and  the  hungry  at 
least  as  much  as  do  agricultural  production 
and  aid  programs.  Third  World  leaders  have 
in  recent  years  achieved  unprecedented 
agreement  on  the  broad  outlines  of  proposals 
toward  a  "New  International  Economic  Or- 
der" (NIEO).  Their  proposals  call  for:  (a) 
International  recognition  of  full  rights  of 
national  sovereignty.  Including  the  right  to 
nationalize  foreign  Investments  subject  only 
to  domestic  laws;  (b)  Improvement  of  terms 
of  trade  In  favor  of  the  developing  countries, 
involving  stabilized  prices  at  higher  levels 
for  Third  World  export  commodities  and 
preferential  entry  for  developing  country 
exports  Into  developed  country  markets;  (c) 
an  International  code  of  conduct  for  multi- 
national corporations;  (d)  Increased  access 
for  developing  countries  to  technologies  now 
controlled  by  developed  countries  and/or 
multinational  corporations  through  an  eas- 
ing of  patent  rights  and  other  measures;  and 
(e)  International  monetary  reforms  which 
would  assure  some  automatic  transfers  of 
financial  resources  from  the  "Northern"  de- 
veloped countries  to  the  less  developed 
"South." 

Proposals  for  a  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order  in  various  still-evolving  forms 
have  been  debated  in  a  number  of  Interna- 
tional settings,  most  notably  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Special  Sessions  of  the  UN,  the  Con- 
ference on  International  Economic  Coopera- 
tion (CIEC),  and  at  the  Fourth  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTAD  IV)  last  May.  Since 
UNCTAD  IV,  negotiations  have  centered 
around  the  demand  of  developing  countries 
for  a  "common  fund"  to  support  buffer  stock 
arrangements  which  would  in  turn  backstop 
a  loosely  linked  series  of  International  com- 
modities agreements.  The  common  fund  pro- 
posal Is  a  considerable  toned  down  version  of 
earlier  demands  for  "indexing"  or  linking 
Third  World  commodity  prices  to  changes  In 
the  prices  of  the  North's  Industrial  products. 
Under  the  common  fund  proposal,  stocks  of 
various  commodities  exported  by  the  devel- 
oping countries  would  be  bought  up  and 
stored  by  the  managers  of  each  commodity 
agreement  when  prices  fell  to  a  certain  level 
and  sold  when  prices  rose  to  an  agreed  upon 
higher  level. 

Proposals  for  moving  toward  the  new  Inter- 
national economic  order  on  which  many 
nations  (some  with  serious  reservations) 
reached  agreement  at  the  Sixth  Special  Ses- 
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from  $105  to  $108.  Per  capita  GNP  In  the 
lowest  Income  countries,  measured  in  con- 
stant dollars,  is  actually  declining. 

While  economic  Indicators  such  as  GNP 
and  balance  of  payments  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  development,  or  frequently 
even  the  geater  part  of  it.  It  Is  Indisputable 
that  many  developing  countries  are  facing 
an  extremely  severe  economic  situation.  This 
situation  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  either 
aid  or  Internal  reform  measures  alone — sys- 
temic changes  in  the  International  economic 
order  are  required.  An  Tanzanlan  President 
Julius  Nyerere  has  noted: 

However  great  an  effort  the  poor  nations 
make,  they  cannot  overcome  their  own  pov- 
erty In  the  foreseeable  future.  This  is  not 
strange;  none  of  the  Industrialized  countries 
started  their  progress  without  injections  of 
external  capital,  even  when  world  technology 
was  much  less  complicated  and  costly  than 
at  present.  Nor  can  redistribution  within  the 
poor  societies  solve  their  problem.  .  .  .  (The) 
truth  is  that,  however  much  we  reorganize 
our  economic  system  to  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  however  much 
our  government  tries  to  weight  the  Income 
distribution  In  favor  of  the  poorest  people, 
we  are  merely  redistributing  poverty,  and  we 
remain  subject  to  economic  decisions  and 
Interests  outside  our  control. 

If  it  has  become  more  and  more  clear  that 
development  aid  by  Itself  can  do  relatively 
little    to    meet    the    pressing    needs   of    the 
world's  poor,  it  is  also  now  apparent  that  aid 
which  directly  helps  to  meet  the  basic  human 
needs  of  the  world's  poor — In  combination 
with    equity    measures    within    developing 
countries   and   substantive   reforms    in   the 
world  economic   order — Is  needed  as   much 
today  as  at  any  previous  point  in  history. 
Part   Twb:   Attitudes   of  Americans    Toward 
the  Third  World 
In  recent  years  the  American  public  has 
become  increasingly  aware  of  and  concerned 
about  United  States  relations  with  the  Third 
World.  The  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  energy  crUls.  and   the  famines 
of  1973-4  underscored  for  many  the  Inter- 
dependent world  in  which  the  U.S.  is  set. 
Americans,  concerned  about  both  the  eco- 
nomic situation  at  home  and  the  suffering 
of  the  poor  abroad,  are  more  and  more  ques- 
tioning the  purposes  and  impacts  of  Ameri- 
can policies  toward  the  Third  World.  Ameri- 
cans clearly  want  to  protect  their  Jobs  and 
the  prices  of  the  goods  they  buy.  but  they 
also  want  their  government's  policies  to  serve 
Justice  and  reduce  suffering  in  the  world. 

Prom  February  to  April  of  1976.  the  State 
Department  conducted  a  series  of  "Town 
Meetings"  in  five  cities  across  the  country 
in  order  to  hear  the  views  of  Interested  pri- 
vate groups  and  citizens  on  foreign  policy. 
The  Department  also  sponsored  public 
opinion  poUs  In  each  of  the  five  areas.  In 
each  of  these  meetings  and  in  the  polls,  par- 
ticipants expressed  a  strong  concern  for 
moral  Issues.  They  had  a  clear  sense  of  the 
values  and  principles  they  want  American 
policy  to  uphold,  and  they  felt  that  those 
values  and  principles  were  not  receiving  suf- 
ficient or  serious  attention  from  policy- 
makers. 

The  issue  of  world  hunger  and  United 
States  aid.  the  global  economy,  the  activities 
of  multinational  corporations,  human  rights, 
and  arms  sales  figured  prominently  on  the 
Town  Meeting  agenda.  Majorities  ranging 
from  65  percent  In  Portland  to  73  percent  in 
San  Francisco  considered  "stopping  world 
hunger"  a  "very  Imoortant"  objective  and 
equally  clear  majorities  felt  that  American 
aid  should  not  be  restricted  to  "countries 
that  will  help  us  to  do  what  wc-  want"  or  to 
"countries  that  have  democratic  govern- 
ments." State  Department  officials  reported 
"general  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
demand  by  underdeveloped  countries  for  en- 
hanced  standing   in    the   global    economy " 


Participants  also  expressed  strong  suspicion 
of  the  activities  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions In  the  Third  World. 

Participants  regretted  the  State  Depart- 
ment's  seeming  lack  of  attention  to  human 
rights  and  wanted  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise moral  leadership  In  promoting  human 
dignity.  They  envisioned  the  United  States  as 
promoting  peace  in  the  world,  but  saw  cur- 
rent U.S.  arms  sales  policies  as  standing  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  thU  view.  The  Town 
Meeting  Program  Indicated  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  concerned  about  morality  in 
foreign  policy  and  Is  disillusioned  with  poli- 
cies that  seem  to  be  formulated  without  re- 
gard to  moral  questions. 

This  finding  was  confirmed  In  a  series  of 
hearings  on  "Foreign  Policy  Choices  for  the 
Seventies  and  Eighties,"  held  In  1975  and 
1976  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Witnesses  represented  many  different 
sectors  of  the  American  public  and  offered 
a  wide  variety  of  views  and  recommenda- 
tions. In  general,  however,  they  underscored 
the  finding  of  the  Town  Meeting  Program 
that  the  American  public  wants  United 
States  foreign  policy  to  reflect  clearly  its 
values  and  character. 

George  Gallup.  Jr.  testified  that  the  pub- 
lic supports  United  States  efforts  to  respond 
to  global  problems:  "We  apparently  feel  it 
is  our  duty— as  a  rich  and  powerful  nation— 
to  help  less  fortunate  people,  even  countries 
unfriendly  to  the  U.S."  Gallup  further  re- 
ported that  Americans  favor  participation  In 
the  United  Nations  and  support  the  concept 
of  International  cooperation  In  decision- 
making. Louis  Harris  reported  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  regard  combat- 
ting world  hunger  as  a  top  national  priority; 
that  58  percent  favor  foreign  economic  aid; 
and  that  the  latter  figure  would  rise  to  79 
percent  "if  guarantees  could  be  given  that 
the  economic  aid  would  actually  reach  the 
people  It  is  meant  to  help,  instead  of  lining 
the  pockets  of  predatory  foreign  rulers."  Har- 
ris summed  up  his  testimony  with  this  com- 
ment: 

Leadership  which  has  the  courage  to  ask 
the  public  here  In  this  country  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  help  the  lot  of  people  around  the 
world,  which  believes  that  a  sense  of  genxilne 
morality  should  guide  our  foreign  policy, 
which  goes  beyond  the  simple  balance  of 
power  considerations  in  choosing  our  allies, 
will  find  a  responsive  public  out  there. 

There  are  other  significant  straws  in  the 
wind  which  confirm  the  existence  of  a  grow- 
ing, although  not  yet  organized,  constituency 
for  forthcoming  approaches  by  the  U.S.  in  its 
dealings  with  developing  nations.  We  reported 
in    testimony    two    years    ago    that    hunger 
abroad  (as  well  as  at  home)   had  become  a 
major  concern  and  programmatic  priority  for 
most  major  religious  bodies  in  this  country 
and  that  there  was  increasingly  widespread 
recognition    of   the   roles   played    by   public 
policy  In  alleviating  or  aggravating  human 
hunger.  In  the  past  two  years,  most  major 
religious  bodies  in  the  U.S.  have  continued 
and  deepened  their  involvement  in  the  hun- 
ger issue— a  commitment  reflected  in  private 
giving    to    voluntary   agencies,    in    religious 
educational  emphasis  and  materials,  and  In 
attention   by   religious   groups   to   Issues  of 
public  policy.  While  a  "development  assist- 
ance lobby"  parallel  to  that  of  the  environ- 
mentalists or   certain   other   public   Interest 
groups  has  not  yet  emerged,  we  are  confident 
that  there  Is  a  growing  constituency  in  this 
country  which   wants  and  will  support  im- 
proved and  expanded  U.S.  aid  to  the  need- 
iest nations. 

Part  Three:   New   Directions,   1973-1977 
1973  Reforms 

In  1973,  Congress  began  the  process  of  leg- 
islating what  has  become  known  as  the  "New 
Directions"  strategy  for  U.S.  development 
assistance.  Initiated  by  the  House  Ptoreign 
Affairs  (now  International  Relations)   Com- 
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mlttee,  the  reforms  represented  an  effort  to 
move  U.S.  bilateral  aid  away  from  "trickle- 
down"  theories  of  development  and  toward  a 
more  grass-roots,  people-oriented  approach. 
The  1973  reforms  concentrated  bilateral  aid 
In  three  "functional  categories " — food  pro- 
duction and  nutrition,  population  planning 
and  health,  and  education  and  human  re- 
sources. The  objective  was  to  channel  tech- 
nical assistance  and  resources  directly  Into 
meeting  critical  development  problems.  The 
"poor  majority"  within  the  developing  coun- 
tries were  to  receive  particular  attention 
and  to  be  Involved  increasingly  as  partici- 
pants In  the  development  process.  AID  was 
directed  to  focus.  In  the  language  of  the 
House  Committee's  report,  on  "meeting  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  poorest  people  In 
the  developing  countries.  In  order  to  enhance 
their  opportunities  for  employment,  to  Im- 
prove the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  to  In- 
crease social  justice."  Moreover,  "large- 
scale  capital  transfers"  and  "projects 
which  aim  at  development  through  a 
'triokle-down'  approach"  were  in  the  future 
to  be  funded.  If  at  all,  by  International 
lending  Institutions  and  private  investmeat, 
the  Committee  concluded. 

The  1973  New  Directions  called  for  maxi- 
mizing the  role  of  the  private  sector  In  devel- 
opment aid,  "particularly  those  Institutions 
which  already  have  ties  in  the  developing 
areas  such  as  educational  Institutions,  coop- 
eratives, credit  unions,  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies" (H.R.  Report  93-388).  The  Percy 
Amendment  to  the  1973  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill  mandated  Increased  em- 
phasis on  aid  projects  designed  to  Integrate 
women  Into  development  processes. 
1975  Revisions 

Congress  extended  and  consolidated  the 
New  Directions  approach  through  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1975.  The  mandate  for  participation 
by  the  poor,  for  focus  on  human  needs,  and 
for  bottom-up  rather  than  top-down  devel- 
opment strategy  was  made  more  explicit. 
The  U.S.  food  aid  program  was  amended 
BO  as  to  be  more  clearly  targeted  at  human 
and  development  needs.  A  new  functional 
category,  technical  assistance,  energy,  re- 
search, reconstruction,  and  selected  develop- 
ment projects,  was  added,  in  order  to  coor- 
dinate and  focus  aid  programs  not  included 
In  the  three  primary  categories,  again  with 
emphasis  on  basic  human  needs  In  key  de- 
velopment areas.  "Appropriate  technology" 
was  given  particular  attention,  with  start- 
up funds  provided  for  a  special  semi-public, 
semi-private  institute  for  appropriate  tech- 
nology in  development,  and  with  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  inter- 
mediate-level technologies  in  U.S.  aid.  A  cut- 
off of  economic  aid  to  countries  engaging  in 
"consistent  patterns  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights" 
was  mandated  unless  such  aid  could  be 
shown  to  be  of  direct  benefit  to  needy 
people. 

The  1973  and  1975  reforms  represented  Im- 
portant departures  from  previous  aid  bills. 
They  challenged  the  stagnant  and  largely 
discredited  "foreign  aid"  programs  of  the 
past,  which  had  stressed  rapid  economic 
growth  In  ntirrowly  defined  terms  of  gross 
national  product,  and  which  had  frequently 
served  U.S.  political  and  strategic  Interests 
more  than  the  development  goals  of  needy 
nations.  They  formulated  an  alternative 
strategy  which  stressed  integrated  rural  de- 
velopment. Job  creation,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  In  the  development  process. 
And  they  raised  hope  among  persons  and 
groups  concerned  with  International  devel- 
opment that  U.S.  development  assistance 
would  now  move  significantly  Into  the  New 
Directions. 


Implementation  of  the  New  Directions 

Implementation  of  the  New  Directions  has 
been  disappointingly  slow  and  uneven.  A 
1975  report  from  AID  to  the  Congress,  "Im- 
plementation of  New  Directions  In  Develop- 
ment Assistance,"  included  some  welcome 
reports  of  changes  at  the  project  level,  but 
cautioned  that  It  was  unrealistic  to  expect 
"dramatic  results  on  a  large  scale  in  a  short 
period  of  time."  While  the  report  gave  more 
attention  to  theoretical  concerns  than  to 
actual  project  level  specifics,  the  Taskforce 
and  many  others  at  that  time  felt,  in  evalu- 
ating New  Directions  Implementation,  that 
AID  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
because  the  far-reaching  changes  called  for 
by  Congress  would  doubtless  require  time 
for  Implementation  at  every  level  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

Recent  reports,  however.  Indicate  that  Im- 
plementation still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
For  example,  a  February,  1977  staff  report 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance examined  U.S.  development  assist- 
ance In  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Indonesia.  In  each  case,  projects  which 
clearly  met  the  New  Directions  criteria  were 
found  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  report  indicates  that  political  rela- 
tions between  the  U.S.  and  recipient  coun- 
tries and  domestic  political  considerations  in 
the  recipient  countries  have  been  the  most 
frequent  obstacles  In  the  way  of  forthright 
implementation  of  New  Directions  types  of 
development  projects.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the 
governments  of  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
and  Indonesia  have  apparently  preferred  to 
steer  away  from  development  projects  which 
involve  and  directly  benefit  the  poor  when- 
ever such  projects  appear  to  threaten  politi- 
cal relationships. 

Roy  Prosterman  and  C.  A.  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Independently 
monitored  AID  field  projects  In  selected 
countries  in  August  and  September,  1976. 
They  reported  "that  AID/ Washington  had. 
apparently,  not  even  bothered  to  explain 
major  elements  of  the  'New  Directions'  man- 
date to  those  In  the  country  missions — and 
the  process  of  project  approval  that  goes  for- 
ward in  Washington  clearly  has  done  nothing 
to  bring  predictability,  or  a  reasonably  as- 
sured level  of  compliance  with  the  law,  Into 
existence."  (In  fairness  to  AID,  it  should  be 
noted  that  an  AID  circular  of  April,  1976  to 
field  staff  contains  a  thoughtful  and  sensi- 
tive discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  imple- 
menting the  New  Directions  mandate  at  the 
country  program  and  project  level.  However, 
the  same  document  conceded  that  progress 
was  then  uneven  and  that  more  discussion 
and  coordination  was  needed  between  AID/ 
Washington  and  AID  missions.) 

In  1976,  the  Interrellglous  Task  Force  sent 
a  field  survey  questionnaire  to  125  religious 
agency  personnel  in  six  developing  countries 
whose  work  was  closely  related  to  develop- 
ment and  who  were  In  contact  with  U.S. 
(and  sometimes  multilateral  and  other  bi- 
lateral) aid  projects.  Sixty-four  responses 
were  received,  many  with  extensive  com- 
ments. While  our  sampling  was  not  scientif- 
ically selected  and  may  be  too  small  to  be 
statistically  significant,  a  pattern  of  gener- 
ally consistent  comments  about  AID  from 
our  respondents  is  worthy  of  mention: 

AID  appears  to  be  giving  much  more  at- 
tention now  than  previously  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  poor  majority,  though  much 
Improvement  is  still  needed.  Many  respond- 
ents mentioned  the  particular  need  for  de- 
veloping agricultural  credit  mechanisms 
suited  to  subsistence  farmers. 

AID  appears  to  be  giving  more  attention  to 
an  integrated  approach  in  its  development 
programs,  but  needs  to  place  much  higher 
priority  on  training  local  people. 


AID  appears  to  be  devoting  much  more  at- 
tention now  than  previously  to  the  use  of 
appropriate  technology,  although  bottle- 
necks frequently  appear  based  on  AID'S  ig- 
norance of  local  conditions.  Some  respond- 
ents mentioned  cases  where  technology  re- 
quiring electricity  was  Introduced  In  areas 
where  no  electricity  was  available.  Others 
mentioned  a  tendency  for  projects  Involving 
appropriate  technology  to  favor  wealthier 
farmers  or  more  highly  educated  Individuals 
requiring  less  training  m  the  use  of  the 
equipment  provided. 

AID  generally  does  not  appear  to  work  well 
at  the  village  level.  Many  respondents  made 
comments  about  AID  staff's  poor  language 
skills,  lack  of  understanding  of  local  culture, 
unwillingness  to  leave  comfortable  lifestyles 
to  travel  to  the  countryside  for  even  short 
periods  of  time,  and  disinclination  to  work 
through  Indigenous  organizations. 

AID  Is  giving  very  little  attention  to  the 
role  of  women  in  development,  although 
AID'S  efforts  In  selected  countries  appear  to 
be  Improving. 

AID  field  staff  appear  to  have  a  fairly  cau- 
tious attitude  toward  working  more  closely 
with  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
(PVOs),  particularly  religious-affiliated  ones. 

AID  Is  generally  thought  to  do  a  poor  job 
of  monitoring  Its  programs  In  the  field.  Many 
respondents  feel  that  AID'S  effectiveness 
could  be  enhanced  by  much  more  attention 
to  monitoring  project  Implementation. 

Other  suggestions  for  Improving  AID'S  pro- 
grams Include  expanding  rural  credit  pro- 
grams; supporting  projects  on  a  longer-term 
basis;  Increasing  significantly  the  direct  In- 
volvement of  local  people  In  project  design. 
Implementation,  and  follow-up,  with  more 
reliance  on  conununlty  organizations  as  com- 
pared with  governmental  institutions;  and 
Increasing  links  between  local  AID  missions 
and  expatriate  and  indigenous  private  vol- 
untary organizations. 

In  sum,  while  further  refinements  and 
clarifications  In  legislation  are  doubtless 
needed  in  furthering  the  New  Directions 
process,  a  primary  focus  for  aid  reform 
should  now  clearly  be  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  existing  legislative  mandate,  both 
at  the  Washington  administrative  level  and 
at  the  field  level. 

Part  Four:  Taskforce  recommendations 
1.  The  Scale  and  Character  of  U.S.  Official 
Development  Assistance. 
The  Taskforce  recommends: 

A.  That  the  United  States  commit  Itself  to 
the  goal  of  providing  0.7  percent  of  its  Gross 
National  P>roduct  as  Official  Development  As- 
sistance (ODA); 

B.  That  the  United  States  take  concrete 
steps  in  FY  78  and  79  to  Increase  the  level  of 
ODA  toward  the  0.7  percent  goal; 

C.  That  the  United  States  provide  a  larger 
proportion  of  Its  ODA  through  multilateral 
channels;  and 

D.  That  development  assistance  be  sepa- 
rated in  both  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions legislation  from  security-supporting 
and  military  aid. 

Testifying  In  mid- 1975  on  the  development 
assistance  authorization  bill  for  FY  76-77 
(H.R.  9005).  the  Taskforce  recommended 
that  the  U.S.  commit  itself  to  provide  at  least 
0.7  percent  of  its  GNP  for  official  develop- 
ment assistance  (ODA)  by  1980  and  1.00  per- 
cent by  1983.  taking  steps  in  FY  76  and  77 
to  move  systematically  toward  those  goals. 
The  0.7  percent  GNP  target  represents  the 
goal  set  by  governments  In  the  tl.N.  General 
A.ssembly  In  1970  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Development  Decade  although  never 
affirmed  by  the  U.S.  In  U.S.  law  nor  achieved 
in  subseqvient  practice.  Congress  in  1975  did 
not  affirm  the  target,  nor  has  U.S.  develop- 
ment assistance  policy  since  then  moved 
substantially  In  the  recommended  direction. 
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The  modest  Increases  in  U.S.  ODA  described 
above  were  offset,  as  a  percentage  of  GNP, 
by  U.S.  economic  growth  generally  as  well  as 
by  inflation.  The  U.S.  comparative  standln-j 
among  other  industrialized  nations,  calcu- 
lated In  relation  to  per  capita  GNP,  remained 
12th  of  17  countries  in  1974  and  in  1975,  al- 
though as  a  percentage  of  U.S.  GNP,  our  ODA 
.slipped  from  0.27  to  0.26.  While  actual  FY 
76  and  77  and  probable  FY  78  percentages 
and  relative  standing  are  not  yet  available, 
estimated  figvires  would  place  the  U.S.  at  0.26, 
0.24,  and  0.23  percent  of  GNP,  or  12th,  13th, 
and  13th,  respectively. 

In  authorization  legislation  for  FY  76  and 
77,  U.S.  development  assistance  was  sep- 
arated from  military  and  security  supporting 
assistance,  as  we  had  recommended.  How- 
ever, both  sorts  of  aid  were  funded  in  a  com- 
bined appropriations  bill  in  FY  76  and  a-jaln 
In  FY  77.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  U.S. 
Security  Supporting  Assistance,  which  Is  not 
covered  by  the  New  Directions  mandate,  is 
included  as  a  part  of  U.S.  official  development 
assistance  in  calculating  U.S.  standing  rela- 
tive to  that  of  other  donors.  Because  much 
of  such  aid  serves  U.S.  short-term  political 
objectives  rather  than  the  longer-term  de- 
velopment objectives  of  recipient  countries, 
a  "true  accounting"  of  U.S.  ODA  would  fur- 
ther still  weaken  the  U.S.  proportionate 
standing. 

While  applauding  the  Increased  aid  levels 
proposed  for  FY  78,  we  underscore  our  view 
that  aid  must  be  not  only  more,  but  better. 
We  note  the  contention  of  some  aid  sup- 
porters that  current  aid  programs,  both  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral,  are  so  uneven  and 
unsatisfactory  In  their  effectiveness  that 
large  increases  will  simply  undermine  any 
chances  for  program  Improvements  in  cur- 
rent efforts.  While  their  concern  must  be 
taken  seriously,  we  feel  that  not  to  Increase 
aid  contributions  would  have  far-reaching 
negative  impacts.  In  some  cases,  additional 
funding  cannot  be  absorbed  at  the  moment 
and  will  need  to  be  applied  over  time;  in 
others,  substantial  increments  can  be 
pressed  Into  use  almost  at  once. 

While  we  continue  to  urge  more  multi- 
lateral funding,  we  reiterate  our  view,  ex- 
pressed in  1975,  that  multilateral  organiza- 
tions themselves  "should  be  continually  re- 
viewed in  terms  of  the  degree  of  decisionmak- 
ing power  shared  In  them  by  the  developing 
countries,  the  allocation  of  loans  and  grants, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  their  operation." 
Such  review  is  particularly  necessary  in  view 
of  the  Increased  scale  of  their  operations  and 
the  increased  amounts  of  U.S.  funds  which 
will,  we  hope,  be  committed  to  them.  With 
reference  to  the  World  Bank  in  particular, 
we  note  the  absence  of  universality  in  its 
membership  and  the  disincentive  to  larger 
OPEC  contributions  exercised  by  the  current 
system  of  weighted  voting.  Other  changes 
might  also  make  it  a  more  serviceable  re- 
source to  developing  nations. 

U.S.  contributions  to  organizations  such 
as  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA)  and  the  regional  International 
financial  Institutions  should  be  seen  as  sup- 
plementary to,  rather  than  as  substitution 
for,  broader  U.S.  efforts  to  make  progress  on 
Issues  such  as  commodity  agreements,  a  com- 
mon fund,  market  access  and  debt  renego- 
tiations. These  Institutions  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  exercise  an  Increasingly  active 
development-stimulating  role  with  respect 
to  the  poor  majority,  rather  than  serving 
to  buffer  the  deepening  exposure  of  U.S. 
commercial  lending  Institutions  In  the 
LDCs. 

It  Is  with  all  of  these  factors  in  mind  that 
we  make  the  above  recommendations  on  the 
scale  and  character  of  U.S.  official  develop- 
ment assistance. 

2.  Allocation  According   to  Human  Need; 
The   Taskforce   recommends    that   alloca- 
tions of  U.S.  development  assistance  be  based 


first  upon  human  need  as  Judged  by  inter- 
nationally accepted  standards,  and  secondly 
on  the  extent  of  commitment  by  recipient 
countries  to  involving  the  poor  in  develop- 
ment and  to  distributing  equitably  Its  bene- 
fits. 

HUMAN    KEEDS 


Over  the  years  a  number  of  groupings  of 
less-developed  countries  has  been  devised 
by  various  International,  national,  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  Each  list  has  sought  to 
determine  the  countries  which  are  neediest 
in  one  regard  or  another,  based  on  impartial 
and  objective  assessment  criteria.  Among 
these  lists  have  been ; 

The  UJf.'s  list  of  Least  Developed  Coun- 
tries (LLDCs),  created  In  1971  and  updated 
In  1975,  which  Includes  29  countries  with 
very  low  per  capita  GNP,  negligible  or  mini- 
mal manufacturing  sectors,  and  wide -spread 
illiteracy.  The  LLDC  list  is  used  by  the  U.N 
agencies  for  a  number  of  purposes  and  by  the 
United  States  as  a  determinant  of  countries 
to  receive  U.S.  foreign  as.sistance  grants 
rather  than  loans. 

The  U.N.'s  list  of  Most  Seriously  Affected 
Countries  (MSAs),  devised  In  1974  in  the 
wake  of  soaring  food,  fuel,  and  fertilizer 
prices  in  an  effort  to  concentrate  interna- 
tional assistance  on  countries  with  low  GNPs 
and  foreign  reserves.  Import  needs  of  essen- 
tial commodities  and  extensive  debts,  and 
other  serious  economic  dimculties.  Revised  in 
1975  to  include  a  total  of  45  nations,  the  list 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  application  of  the 
70/30  formula  for  U.S.  Title  I  food  aid  in 
FV  1975. 

The  Food  Priority  Countries  list,  adopted 
in  principle  by  the  U.N.  World  Food  Council 
in  1976,  to  provide  a  policy  tool  more  indica- 
tive of  human  hunger  and  malnutrition  than 
gross  economic  indicators  allow.  The  43  coun- 
tries provisionally  on  the  list  have  most  of 
the  following  characteristics:  annual  per 
capita  Incomes  In  1975  prices  of  $500  per 
year  or  less,  annual  cereal  deficits  projected 
to  reach  by  1985  at  least  500,000  tons  and  'or 
20  percent  of  estimated  consumption,  pro- 
tein-calorie malnutrition  on  a  significant 
scale.  Inadequate  average  food  production 
gains  over  the  past  decade,  the  existence  of 
the  potential  for  rapid,  efficient,  and  well- 
distributed  Increases  In  food  production,  and 
serious  balance  of  payments  constraints. 

The  World  Bank's  grouping  of  countries 
according  to  per  caolta  GNP;  countries  with 
per  capita  annual  GNPs  of  less  than  $200  (of 
which  there  are  33),  of  S200-$499  (42),  of 
$500-$  1999  (64),  of  $2000-S4999  (29),  and  of 
$5000  or  more  (19).  The  Bank's  latest  pub- 
lished figures  are  for  1974.  The  United  States 
currently  uses  World  Bank  figures  of  coun- 
tries with  $300  per  capita  annual  GNPs  or 
less  as  a  criterion  for  determining  the  recip- 
ients of  at  least  75  percent  of  concessional 
food  aid  under  P.L.  480  Title  I. 

The  groupings  of  the  World  Bank's  In- 
ternational Development  Association  (IDA), 
which,  based  on  the  above  World  Bank  data, 
are  entitled  "low  Income  developing  coun- 
tries" (the  33  nations  with  annual  per  capita 
GNPs  of  $200  or  less),  "middle  income  de- 
veloping countries  (the  56  nations  with 
GNPs  of  $375  or  less),  and  the  "higher  In- 
come developing  countries"  (nations  with 
GNPs  above  $375).  IDA  focuses  Its  programs 
on  the  first  group  (to  which  It  committed  82 
percent  of  its  total  resources  during  1972-74) 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  second  group 
(which  received  16  percent  during  the  same 
period ) . 

The  Consultative  Group  on  Food  Produc- 
tion and  Investment  in  Developing  Coun- 
tries' list  of  18  countries  which  have  chronic 
and  widespread  malnutrition  and  in  which 
development  assistance  may  bring  substan- 
Ual  food  production  and  nutritional  gains. 

The  listings  of  the  International  Food 
Policy  Research  Institute,  a  private  organiza- 
tion whose  research  is  widely  used  by  inter- 
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national  organizations,  which  has  Identified 
four  categories  of  food-deficit  countries,  of 
which  the  two  most  critical  are  "very  severe 
food-deficit  countries"  and  "serious  food 
problem  countries." 

There  Is  thus  substantial  international 
consensus  as  to  the  core  group  of  countries 
which  should  generally  be  the  focus  of  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts,  although  the 
variety  of  groupings  is  on  the  face  some- 
what confusing.'  Internationally  recognized 
standards  of  human  need  such  as  are  re- 
flected In  these  varlotis  lists  should  In  our 
view  be  the  primary  determinant  in  U.S. 
development  aid  allocations. 

We  do  not  feel  the  need  at  this  time  for 
the  Congress  to  require  mandatory  use  of 
one  or  more  of  the  above  lists  for  bilateral 
economic  aid  allocations  purposes.  AID  since 
1973  has  succeeded  in  shifting  bilateral  as- 
sistance Increasingly  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. Over  75  percent  of  official  development 
assistance  (other  than  security  supporting 
assistance)  Is  to  go  in  FY  78  to  countries 
with  per  capita  GNP  of  $300  or  less.  We  do 
feel,  however,  that  regular  consideration  by 
AID  of  the  variovis  lists  could  result  in  a 
more  careful  targeting  of  aid  for  specific 
needs-related  purposes. 

COMMITMENT    TO    EQUITY    MEASURES 

Measures  to  benefit  and  involve  the  poor 
majority  through  broadly  based,  human 
needs-oriented  development  strategies  are 
key  to  AID'S  New  Directions  mandate  and 
to  the  work  of  most  international  develop- 
ment organizations  and  agencies.  Assessing 
the  commitment  of  governments  to  such 
measures  necessarily  Involves  some  evalua- 
tive Judgments. 

In  enacting  subsections  102(c)  and  (d) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  Congress  In 
1975  began  the  process  of  devising  standards 
for  measuring  development  progress  in  aid 
recipient  countries  as  judged  by  New  Direc- 
tions standards.  These  subsections  specify 
that  "greatest  emphasis"  in  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram is  to  be  given  to  "countries  and  activi- 
ties which  effectively  involve  the  poor  in 
development"  and  which  "help  the  poor  to- 
ward a  better  life."  Congress  instructed  the 
Executive  Branch  to  establish  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  progress  of  aid  recipients 
in  five  key  areas:  Increasing  labor-intensive 
agricultural  proouctivity,  reducing  infant 
mortality,  controlling  population  growth, 
promoting  greater  equality  of  Income  distri- 
bution, and  reducing  rates  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  U.S.  aid  allocations 
are  subsequently  to  be  "Increasingly  con- 
centrated" in  countries  making  good  prog- 
ress in  some  or  all  of  these  areas. 

AID  summarizes  its  progress  in  develop- 
ing and  refining  such  criteria  In  its  FY  78 
presentation  to  Congress  and  In  a  more  de- 
tailed separate  report.  AID  is  still  in  the 
initial  stages  of  fashioning  assessment 
mechanisms  and  of  obtaining  assessments 
from  it  missions  in  LDCs.  It  reports  that 
available  data  on  progress  in  the  five  key 
areas  is  uneven  and  sketchy  and  that  inter- 
national agencies  are  themselves  not  very  far 
along  in  assessing  countries  of  greatest  need. 
AID  observes  that  qualitative  judgments  as 
well  as  quantitative  indicators  are  needed 
and  that  even  after  that  data  are  in,  "the 
overall  political  and  economic  interests  of  the 
U.S.  in  the  recipient  country"  will  play  a 
significant  role. 

We  welcome  the  current  attempt  of  Con- 
gress and  AID  to  focus  bilateral  aid  more 
carefully.  We  are,  however,  still  concerned 
that  U.S.  political  and  economic  interests 
might  override  what  we  see  as  the  primary 
considerations  for  development  aid  allo- 
cation— human  need  and  commitment  to 
key  development  objectives.  As  we  have  said 
In  other  contexts,  neither  development  as- 
sistance nor  food  aid  should  be  used  as  a 
political  weapon;  both  should  represent  re- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


sources  made  available  first  and  foremost  in 
response  to  human  need,  wherever  it  exists, 
and  to  serve  developmental  objectives.* 

Commitment  to  the  meeting  of  basic  hu- 
man needs  and  to  involving  the  poor  major- 
ity in  development  are  objectives  which  are 
indeed  hard  to  measure  in  quantitative 
terms,  and,  as  AID  has  noted,  "Quantitative 
measures  will  always  need  to  be  used  as 
support  for,  rather  than  replacement  of,  in- 
formed judgments  as  a  basis  for  ...  al- 
locations decisions."  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  New  Directions  approach  is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  priority  in  determining  relative 
funding  allocations  for  VS.  development  as- 
sistance must  clearly  be  given  to  countries 
and  programs  Involving  measiires  consistent 
with  the  legislative  mandate.  However,  even 
countries  which  are  progressing  very  slow- 
ly or  sporadically  in  making  internal  re- 
forms ought  not  to  be  totally  excluded  from 
receiving  U.S.  aid.  Instead  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  move  toward  participatory 
and  needs-oriented  development  strategies 
through  dialogue,  through  more  responsive 
and  more  multi-year  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance, and  through  earmarking  of  aid 
away  from  trickle-down  projects.  Most  im- 
portantly, aid  could  be  made  available  in 
Increased  and  sustained  amounts  for  any 
country  willing  to  proceed  on  the  often  po- 
litically risky  route  towards  equity  and  In- 
volvement of  the  poor. 

Human  rights  and  population  planning, 
two  Important  concerns  which  also  bear  on 
development  assistance  allocations  decision- 
making, are  considered  in  the  subsequent 
two  sections. 

3.  Human  Rights — 

The  Taskforce  recommends; 

A.  That  Congress  retain  the  current  hu- 
man rights  language  regarding  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  In  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  encourage  its  even-handed  ap- 
plication to  all  recipient  countries. 

B.  That  Congress  apply  identical  lan- 
guage to  concessional  food  aid  programs 
under  Title  I  of  PL  480  and  to  the  activities 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  apply 
similar  language  to  U.S.  participation  in  in- 
ternational organizations  and  international 
financal  institutions;  and 

C.  That  Congress,  to  assure  that  human 
rights  considerations  become  an  enduring 
cornerstone  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  upgrade 
human  rights  concerns  within  the  structure 
and  work  of  the  State  Department  and  AID 
and  within  the  work  of  international  bodies 
such  as  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Present  statutes  allow  development  assist- 
ance to  go  to  developing  countries  the  gov- 
ernments of  which  have  engaged  In  con- 
sistent patterns  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  pro- 
vided that  such  aid  can  be  shown  to  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  needy  people.  Military  and 
security  aid  Is  to  be  cut  off  or  reduced  when 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  are  found 
to  exist. 

We  welcome  the  Increased  prominence  and 
attention  given  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion to  human  rights  concerns.  We  applaud 
Its  decision  to  reduce  or  deny  military  aid 
to  Argentina,  Ethiopia,  and  Uruguay.  How- 
ever, the  projected  allocations  of  economic 
and  military  aid  for  FY78  still  remain  heav- 
ily skewed  toward  countries  the  governments 
of  which  are  widely  alleged  to  have  engaged 
m  consistent  patterns  of  gross  violations 
of  Internationally  recognized  human  rights, 
including  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, Indonesia,  Brazil,  Haiti,  and  Ethiopia. 
We  urge  that  U.S.  aid  to  such  governments 
be  reviewed  with  an  eye  to  a  consistent  ap- 
plication of  human  rights  concerns. 

We  offer  three  observations  regarding  the 
Intricate  and  sometimes  paradoxical  rela- 
tionships between  human  rights  and  devel- 
opment  assistance.   One,   U.S.   development 


assistance  should  not  be  a  means  through 
which  repressive  governments  tighten  their 
hold  over  their  pec^le.  Two,  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  development  assistance  themselves 
are  less  likely  to  be  realized  when  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  of  those  committed  to  so- 
cial change  are  not  respected.  Improvements 
in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  poor  majority 
through,  for  example,  reforms  in  land  ten- 
ure or  credit  access  arrangements,  bear  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  freedom  of  citi- 
zens to  seek  such  reforms — and  there  may 
be  a  role  for  development  assistance  in  help- 
ing to  secure  those  rights. 

Finally,  the  need  for  develc^ment  assist- 
ance to  hasten  the  realization  of  certain 
social  and  economic  rights,  such  as  the  right 
to  food  and  decent  housing,  to  education 
and  medical  care,  sometimes  exists  in  ten- 
sion with  the  need  to  protect  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights.  In  some  situations,  U.S.  aid  can 
be  instrumental  in  helping  to  realize  the 
right  to  food,  even  in  nations  where  basic 
political  rights  are  not  respected.  There  are 
no  easy  or  universal  answers.  What  is  re- 
quired Is  the  sensitive  application  of  the 
language  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
the  particular  situation  of  any  given  country. 

Against  this  background,  the  Taskforce 
recommends  that  the  human  rights  language 
currently  applicable  to  U.S.  bilateral  aid  not 
be  changed.  We  oppose  both  sorts  of  changes 
which  have  been  suggested;  striking  the 
human  rights  safeguards  altogether,  or  tight- 
ening them  to  prevent  any  aid  to  needy  per- 
sons in  a  country  with  a  repressive  govern- 
ment. We  do  urge  that  the  language  of 
Section  116  be  broadened  to  include  U.S. 
concessional  food  aid  under  Title  I  of  PL 
480  and  Export-Import  Bank  programs. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  contributions  to  In- 
ternational organizations  (such  as  the  UN 
Development  Program  and  UNICEP)  and  in- 
ternational financial  Institutions  (such  as 
the  World  Bank  and  the  regional  banks), 
we  welcome  the  congressional  concern  ex- 
pressed in  recent  years  over  the  activities  of 
such  bodies  in  countries  with  governments 
which  have  exhibited  consistent  patterns 
of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights.  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
Inter-America  Development  Bank  and  to  the 
African  Development  Bank  are  now  in- 
structed by  law  to  vote  against  loans  to  such 
governments  for  projects  which  do  not  di- 
rectly benefit  needy  people.  Since  this  stand- 
ard makes  possible  discussion  of  both  human 
rights  In  recipient  countries  and  the  rele- 
vance of  projects  to  needy  people,  the  Task- 
force  recommends  that  Congress  apply  sim- 
ilar language  to  U.S.  participation  In  Inter- 
national organizations  and  International 
financial  Institutions  (Including  the  World 
Bank,  IDA,  and  the  regional  development 
banks) . 

With  respect  to  military  assistance,  we 
reiterate  the  suppcrt  we  expressed  in  1975 
for  a  cut-off  of  military  aid  to  governments 
such  as  these  since  such  aid  lacks  the  direct 
benefits  to  needy  people  which  the  pass- 
through  provision  in  development  aid  allows. 

We  also  recommend  that  Congress  give 
more  priority  to  human  rights  concerns  with- 
in the  structure  and  work  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  AID  and  within  the  work  of 
International  bodies  such  as  the  UN  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  the  Inter- 
Ameiican  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

4.  Population  Planning — 

The  Taskforce  recommends; 

A.  That  the  United  States  continue  to  give 
priority  to  funding  through  bilateral  and 
multilateral  channels  for  population  plan- 
ning, fully  Integrated  Into  the  broader  de- 
velopments strategy  of  recipient  nations; 

B.  That  the  United  SUtes.  in  light  of  the 
Internationally  recognized  right  of  all  citi- 
zens to  know  about  and  have  access  to 
family-planning  services,  encourage  all  na- 
tions to  provide  their  citizens  with  that  In- 
formation and  access: 
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C  That  the  United  States 
population  aid  to  programs 
voluntary  sterUizatlon  or 
ceptive  method  without  ii. 
a  means  to  limit  chlldbearl  ig 

D.  That  the  United  Stated 
opment  assistance  and  food 
that  have  not  already 
their  birth  rates  nor  to 
higher  priority  on  other 
Jectlves. 

Many  Americans  believe 
ment  assistance  should  be 
or   even   exclusively   to   the 
birth   rates   In   developing 
have  suggested  that  U.S.  di 
ance  and  food  aid  should  be 
only  to  those  nations  which 
or  succeeding  in,  controlling 
and  should  be  denied  to  oth^ 
are  not  actively  engaged  In 
tatlon  programs.  It  is  fre( 
that  in  the  absence  of  the 
reduction  in  population 
ing  nations,  the  benefits  of  U 
assistance  and  food  aid  will 

As  noted  with 
the  effort  of  countries  to  .. 
growth  is  one  of  the  factors 
dent  Is  directed  to  consider 
criteria  for  allocating  funds 
U.S.  assistance  can  clearly 
tlve  role  in  supporting  such 
oping  countries.  The  reference 
utes  to  population  planning 
appropriate  factor  in  U.S.   i 
regarding  allocations  among 
vlded  that  it  is  not  translatec 
requirement  that  a  recipient 
population  goals  and  instltu 
nlng  services  in  order  to  receh  e 
ment  assistance. 

The  1974  World  Population 
Bucharest  helped  to  create  ai 
consensus   concerning   the   Ir 
tween  population  growth  and 
economic  policies  and 
ments,  in  rich  and  poor  nati(^ 
respect  to  the  demography  of 
It  was  generally  agreed  that 
ulation  variables  influence 

also  that  development   

population  growth.   Moreover, 
quate  understanding  of  thosi 
variables  which  are  most  Int 
to    the   lowering   of   fertility 
emerging. 

There   remains,    however, 
certainty  about  the  relative 
tlUty   rates   of   programs    to 
mortality,  to  include  women 
opment  process,  and  to  provld  s 
ployment  opportunities  and  gi 
stability  for  the  poorest  in  a  _, 
and  other  development  featuri  s 
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uals  and  couples  have  the  right  freely  and  re- 
sponsibly to  determine  the  number  and  spac- 
ing of  their  children  and  to  have  the  infor- 
mation and  the  means  to  do  so."  Progress  in 
recent  years  toward  Implementing  this  right 
has  meant  a  major  advance  In  the  health  of 
women.  The  broader  realization  of  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  control  of  fertUlty  is  playing 
a  major  role  in  their  liberation. 

More  research  is  clearly  needed  on  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  different  developmental 
variables  to  fertility  rates,  so  that  limited 
aid  funds  may  be  used  to  maximum  effect 
However,  enough  is  now  known  to  point  to- 
ward the  need  for  the  full  integration  of 
population  planning  into  the  broader  devel- 
opment picture.  Family  planning  services 
should  be  integrated  wherever  possible  Into 
total  health  planning  and  programming 
Such  integration  requires  a  movement  away 
from  an  approach  which  would  carry  out 
population  planning  measures  in  isolation  or 
which  would  make  developing  country  action 
on  population  a  precondition  for  receiving 
U.S.  development  assistance  and  food  aid 

In    our    view,    the    United    States   should 
strongly   encourage   all    nations   to   provide 
their  Citizens  with  the  means  of  famUy  plan- 
ning in  fulfillment  of  the  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  right  of  all  citizens  to  know 
about  and   have   access  to  family  planning 
services.  (This  right  Is  among  those  acknowl- 
edged m  the  U.N.*s  Teheran  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  (1968).  the  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action  (1975).  and  the  World  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Women's  Year 
(1976).)  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  refuse  to  provide  population  aid  to 
programs   which  employ  measures   to  limit 
child-bearing  which  are  destructive  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity. 
5.  Women  and  Development  Assistance- 
The  Taskforce  recommends  that  Congress 
reiterate  its  concern  for  development  assist- 
ance   programs    sensitive    to    the    needs    of 
women  and  direct  AID  to  report  on  its  im- 
plementation of  existing  legislative  policy  in 
its  next  presentation  to  Congress. 

As  noted  above,  most  development  assist- 
ance programs  until  recently  have  been  di- 
rected toward  economic  growth  and  indus- 
trialization as  measured  by  ONP  and  other 
economic  indices.  Such  indicators  ignore  eco- 
nomic  activity   which   occxirs   along    tradi- 
tional Unes,  frequently  not  even  involving 
cash  exchange.  In  many  areas  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  the  economic  activity  of  women 
is  primarily  of  thU  sort.  Women  grow  proc- 
ess, and  serve  food  for  their  families'  con- 
sumption; they  produce  handicrafts,  cloth- 
ing and  household  goods  for  home  use  and 
for  barter:    they  carry   water   and   firewood 
long  disUnces  for  their  famlUes'  use:   they 
care   for  children   and   the  sick;    and   they 
trade  and  barter  their  own  and  others'  prod- 
ucts at  local  markets  which  they  themselves 
frequently  operate.  Much  of  this  productive 
labor,    however    economically    and    socially 
necessary.  Is  invisible  to  those  development 
planners  who  rely  solely  on  GNP  as  a  measure 
of  economic  activity. 

American  and  other  Western  development 
planners.  In  Ignoring  or  minimizing  the  eco- 
nomic activity  of  women,  have  often  under- 
mined the  status  of  women  in  aid-receiving 
societies.  Frequently  assuming  that  agri- 
culture is  primarily  the  work  of  men,  these 
planners  have  directed  efforts  to  modernize 
agricultural  production  toward  men,  even 
in  cultures  in  which  women  perform  most 
of  the  agricultural  labor.  Western  Infiuence 
on  traditional  land  tenure  patterns  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  male  monopolies  on 
land  ownership  and  thus  on  control  of  agri- 
cultural products,  although  women  may  per- 
form most  of  the  agricultural  labor.  Assum- 
ing that  men  are  the  primary  breadwinners 
for  their  families.  Western  agencies  often 
provide  alternative  training  and  employment 
only  for  men  when  new  technology  dUplaces 
workers.  Women  responsible  for  supporting 
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themselves  and  their  children  frequently 
lose  access  to  their  traditional  employment 
without  gaining  access  to  Jobs  in  the  modern 
sector. 

Development  programs  founded  on  West- 
ern cultural  patterns  and  assumptions  too 
often  increase  women's  economic  dependence 
on  men.  limit  their  options  for  participation 
in  developing  economies,  and  overemphasize 
the   maternal   and  sexual   aspects   of   their 
roles.   The   results   have   been   harmful   for 
the  children  dependent  on  these  women   for 
developing  societies  as  a   whole,   and   most 
of    all    for    the    women    themselves.    When 
women  responsible  for  food  production  lose 
access  to  employment  or  to  land,  both  they 
and    their   children   suffer.    Moreover,    land 
transferred   from  cultivation   by   women   to 
cultivation  by  mean  often  also  shifts  from 
food  to  cash-crop  production.  Western  ideas 
of  womanhood,   portrayed   via   hlghpowered 
advertising  campaigns,  have  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  breastfeeding   In  developing 
countries,  a  trend  which  has  had  grave  con- 
sequences for  millions  of  infants.  Many  pop- 
ulation  analysts    agree    that    fertUity   rates 
decrease  as  women  gain  higher  status,  greater 
economic  independence,  and  a  broader  range 
of  role  options.  Thus,  changes  in  the  role  of 
women  have  profound  consequences  for  the 
society  as  a  whole.  But  the  most  Important 
consequences  are  for  the  women  themselves 
who  deserve  Just  and  equitable  treatment  as 
participating  members  of  their  societies. 

Women's  roles  in  developing  societies  have 
received  Increased  attention  in  recent  years, 
with  calls  for  changes  coming  from  many 
sources.  The  Percy  Amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1973  provides  that  de- 
velopment assistance  "shall  be  administered 
so  as  to  give  particular  attention  to  those 
programs,  projects  and  activities  which  tend 
to  Integrate  women  into  the  national  econ- 
omies of  foreign  countries,  thus  improving 
their  status  and  assisting  the  total  develop- 
ment effort."  There  Is,  however,  some  ques- 
tion about  how  widely  the  Percy  Amendment 
has  been  Implemented.  Respondents  to  the 
Interrellglous  Taskforce  field  survey  de- 
scribed above  frequently  expressed  the  view 
that  from  their  vantage  point  overseas,  very 
llttlo  has  yet  been  done. 

To  hasten  the  realization  of  this  Congres- 
sional   objective.   AID.    in   our   view,  should 
undertake  a  concerted  effort  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  Its  programs  on  the  role  and  status 
of  women,  redesigning  programs  where  nec- 
essary   to   serve    better   the   needs   of   both 
women  and  men  In  recipient  countries.  Such 
an  effort  should  take  place  with  a  view  to- 
ward realizing  the  goals  of:  1)  increased  eco- 
nomic and  political  Independence  for  women: 
2)  a  wider  range  of  role  and  occupational  op- 
tions for  women:  3)  a  more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  burdens  of  labor  between  men  and 
women:  4)  Increased  participation  of  women 
in  planning  and  decisionmaking  in  all  fields. 
Realizing  these  goals  will  require  a  concerted 
effort  to  provide  education  and  training  for 
women,   especially  since   women   constitute 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  world's  Illiterate 
population.  A  first  step  toward  these  goals, 
and   probably   a  precondition   for  their  full 
realization,  would  he  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  policymaking  positions  with- 
in AID,  particularly  among  field  staff 
6.  Priority  for  Nutrition— 
The  Taskforce  recommends : 

A.  That  AID  In  its  food  production  activi- 
ties under  Sec-.lon  103  be  directed  to  give 
more  attention  to  explicit  nutritional  goals 
and  benefits. 

B.  That  the  proportion  of  Section  103 
funds  spent  on  nutrition  as  compared  with 
those  spent  on  food  production  be  Increased 
substantially. 

C.  That  the  United  States  increase  its  sup- 
port of  multilateral  nutritional  efforts 
through  agencies  such  as  the  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  UNICEF,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization. 
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O.  That  Congress  provide  appropriate  leg- 
islative attention  In  the  FY  78  authorization 
bill  to  the  nutrition  and  health  Impacts  of 
widespread  Infant  formula  use  In  developing 
countries. 

"Food  Production  and  Nutrition"  (Section 
103)  represents  AID'S  largest  single  blllateral 
program  account,  scheduled  to  receive  more 
than  50  percent  of  AID'S  basic  bilateral  pro- 
gram funds  In  FY  78.  However,  the  bulk  of 
Section  103  funds  go  to  food  production- 
related  efforts,  with  less  than  10  percent 
(about  $55  million)  earmarked  for  direct 
nutrition-improvement  projects.  While  the 
nutrition  share  is  modest.  It  represents  a 
steadily  growing  concern  of  AID  and  a  decided 
Improvement  over  FY  1973.  when  only  $6.6 
million  was  allocated  to  nutrition. 

Responding  to  continuing  criticism  of  the 
low  level  of  nutrition  funding,  AID  stated  in 
Its  recent  report  to  Congress  on  Implementa- 
tion of »Recommendatlons  of  the  World  Food 
Conference:  ...  all  of  the  funds  which  are 
appropriated  under  Section  103  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  are  ultimately  directed  to  the 
goal  of  Improving  nutritional  levels  whether 
they  finance  specific  nutrition  studies  and 
projects  or  attack  the  underlying  economic 
problems  which  must  be  resolved  If  nutri- 
tional levels  are  to  be  raised  on  a  self-sxis- 
talnlng  basis.  The  same  Is  true  for  most  of 
the  PL  480  program  .  .  . 

The  Taskforce  heartily  endorses  the  con- 
cept of  attacking  "underlying  economic  prob- 
lems," and  recognizes  that  improved  food 
production  and  more  equitable  distribution 
are  necessary  prerequisites  for  adequate  nu- 
trition. However,  the  New  Directions  strategy 
demands  more  than  a  "trickle  down"  ap- 
proach to  nutrition. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  in- 
creased food  production  and  Improved  food 
supply  do  not  necessarily  translate  into  im- 
proved nutrition  for  the  poor.  Additional 
food  produced  In  the  developing  countries 
may  be  exported,  marketed  entirely  In  urban 
areas,  or  hoarded  by  speculators  or  by  farm- 
ers. Increased  production  of  foods  which  are 
unsulted  to  the  needs,  tastes,  or  economic  re- 
sources of  the  poor  are  not  likely  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  poor.  Several  Central  American 
countries  have  Increased  beef  production 
substantially  in  recent  years,  but  increased 
exports  have  resulted  in  lower  domestic  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  higher  malnutrition 
rates.  Brazil's  rapid  growth  In  agricultural 
production  has  clearly  brought  little.  If  any, 
nutritional  benefit  to  the  severely  Improver- 
Ished  people  of  its  Northeast.  Even  large-scale 
transfers  of  U.S.  concessional  food  aid  have 
had  at  best  an  uneven  effect  on  the  nutri- 
tional health  of  poor  people  In  developing 
countries,  AID'S  statement  about  PL  480  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Adequate  nu- 
trition, then,  must  be  seen  as  one  of  the  pri- 
mary and  cross-cutting  goals  of  development, 
with  the  nutrition  component  an  integral 
dimension  of  each  food  production  or  other 
development  undertaking. 

If  AID  should  avoid  letting  nutrition  get 
lost  in  the  food  production  shuffle,  it  should 
at  the  same  time  avoid  too  narrow  a  defini- 
tion of  nutrition.  Nutritional  gains  In  many 
situations  do  In  fact  depend  on  Increased 
food  production  and  related  efforts,  and 
especially  on  the  successful  Involvement  of 
small  farmers  and  the  landless  poor  In  de- 
velopment. Social  and  economic  factors 
should  be  considered  as  Integral  parts  of  nu- 
trition. Activities  not  only  in  food  production 
but  also  in  population  planning  and  health 
and  In  education  and  human  resource  de- 
velopment can  have  nutritional  pay-offs,  par- 
ticularly If  that  objective  Is  clear  from  the 
start. 

We  note  with  approval  AID'S  funding  of  a 
substantive  study  on  the  problems  posed  by 
Increasing  Infant  formula  use  and  declining 
breastfeeding  in  developing  countries.  A 
particular  concern  of  many  In  the  religious 
community,  this  trend  has  been  flagged  by 


respected  nutritionists  such  as  Alan  Berg  of 
the  World  Bank  as  a  major  contributing 
cause  of  infant  malnutrition,  illness,  and 
mortality,  and  as  a  significant  balance  of 
payments  costs  for  the  developing  world. 
Aggressive  adverUslng  by  multinational  in- 
fant formula  manufacturers  has  helped  per- 
suade many  Third  World  mothers  to  buy 
costly  formula  rather  than  to  breastfeed. 
This  has  had  particularly  harmful  effects  in 
areas  generally  lacking  In  the  resources 
necessary  for  wise  formula  use,  such  as  clean 
water,  refrigeration,  sterile  conditions,  and 
basic  literacy.  The  problem  has  been  further 
complicated  by  Inadequate  understanding  of 
its  scope  by  health  personnel,  mothers  and 
governments  in  the  developing  countries,  and 
by  some  of  the  infant  formula  companies  and 
their  home  governments.^ 

A  Joint  resolution  introduced  In  the  94th 
Congress  by  Rep.  Michael  Harrington  and  28 
co-sponsors  underscored  Congressional  sup- 
port for  Increased  efforts  by  AID  In  this  area, 
expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that  U.S.  bus- 
inesses engaged  in  infant  formula  manufac- 
turing or  sales  "have  a  responsibility  to  con- 
duct their  overseas  activities  in  ways  which 
do  not  have  adverse  effects  on  the  nutritional 
health  and  well-being  of  people  in  develop- 
ing countries,"  and  called  for  an  inter- 
agency study  of  the  Infant  formula/breast- 
feeding situation  In  developing  countries 
that  would  focus  on  corporate  behavior  as 
well  as  nutrlton.  The  Taskforce  urges  that 
the  Issues  raised  In  the  Resolution  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Congress  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  development  a.sslstance  for  FY  78-79. 

7.  The  Geography  of  Aid  Procurement: 

The  Taskforce  recommends  that  the  pro- 
portion of  U.S.  bilateral  development  funds 
spent  In  developing  nations  be  Increased, 
with  steps  taken  to  assure  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  such  funds  are  spent  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  during  FY  70  and  thereafter. 

For  many  years  AID'S  budget  requests  have 
stressed  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  U.S. 
businesses  and  to  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
from  U.S.  foreign  aid  spending.  AID,  unlike 
most  other  Executive  Branch  departments, 
can  tell  any  Member  of  Congress  or  Senator 
the  total  dollar  value  of  goods  and  services  It 
purchases  in  his  or  her  area,  and  In  fact  on 
occasion  commits  additional  funds  in  order 
to  assure  a  Member's  support  for  a  particu- 
lar measure.  For  many  years  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  AID'S  spending  for  personnel 
and  materiel  took  place  in  the  United  States. 
As  recently  as  1975,  85  percent  of  AID  funds 
were  spent  here.  In  1976  the  level  declined 
to  70  percent,  reflecting  mainly  Increased 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  In  the  ald- 
recelvlng  countries.  Urged  by  the  Taskforce  to 
accelerate  the  trend,  AID  has  expressed  its 
fear  that  Congressional  support  for  devel- 
opment assistance  may  be  weakened  by  In- 
creasing the  percentage  of  spending  overseas. 

The  Taskforce  believes  It  Imperative  that 
U.S.  aid  programs  give  maximum  encourage- 
ment to  the  development  of  local  resources  in 
developing  countries  so  as  to  minimize  reli- 
ance on  external  products  and  services.  In 
nuandating  a  New  Directions  strategy  in 
which  participation  by  the  poor  in  their 
own  self-development  is  central.  Congress 
by  implication  recognized  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  local  self-reliance  and  initia- 
tive. Aid  tied  to  procurement  in  the  U.S. 
undermines  self-development  in  poorer  na- 
tions inasmuch  as  Imported  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  generally  more  capital-Intensive  and 
more  geared  to  U.S.  values  and  lifestyles  than 
those  which  might  be  obtained  through  lo- 
cal procurement.  Local  procurement  would 
promote  the  growth  of  Indigenous  enterprise, 
offer  greater  employment  opportunities  for 
Third  World  workers,  and  probably  also  help 
build  up  the  kind  of  Integrated  developing 
country  infrastructure  needed  to  provide  a 
sound  base  for  long-term  development.  Un- 
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less  foreign  assistance  encourages  and  other- 
wise promotes  self-reliance,  it  will  Increas- 
ingly be  recognized  as  useless  and  even  coun- 
terproductive.' 

While  the  approach  we  recommend  may  not 
satisfy  those  who  Justify  "foreign  aid"  on  the 
basis  of  its  direct  impact  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, we  believe  that  a  more  farslghted  ap- 
proach would  be  to  view  development  assist- 
ance as  an  Investment  in  the  sort  of  world  in 
which  we  all  wish  to  live.  In  that  perspective, 
we  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure  that  an 
additional  10  percent  of  such  funds  be  spent 
In  LDCs  In  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
so  that  by  FY  79  at  least  50  percent  of  U.S. 
funds  would  be  spent  In  the  developing  na- 
tions themselves. 

8.  Appropriate  Technology  and  Technical 
Assistance — 

Th©  Taskforce  recommends: 

A.  That  Congress  direct  AID  to  Incorporate 
appropriate  technology  concepts  and  prac- 
tices into  all  of  the  functional  categories  of 
development  assistance  and  into  its  work  at 
every  level. 

B.  That  AID'S  policies  regarding  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  chemical  fertilizer  be  re- 
examined and  revised  to  prevent  human  and 
environmental  damage. 

In  reviewing  procurement  patterns,  the 
transferability  of  the  technologies  of  the  U.S. 
and  other  developed  countries  to  the  devel- 
oping nations  beomes  a  major  issue.  Are  U.S. 
products  generally  appropriate  for  conditions 
in  such  countries?  Complexity  of  products, 
patent  rights,  and  other  constraints  fre- 
quently make  advanced  technologies  and  per- 
sonnel with  specialized  skUls  both  expensive 
and  difficult  to  replicate  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  labor-saving  aspect  of  advanced 
technology,  viewed  in  the  past  as  a  major  ad- 
vantage, now  appears  frequently  to  con- 
stitute a  liability  for  nations  seeking  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  their  people  amid  massive  and 
chronic  unemployment.  Advanced  technol- 
ogies are  Increasingly  questioned  In  the  U.S. 
as  well,  as  unemployment  hovers  around  8 
percent  and  more  becomes  known  about  the 
environmental  effects  of  'high"  technologies. 
Lifestyles  in  developed  countries  generally, 
which  result  in  the  use  of  about  55  percent 
of  the  world's  energy  by  18  percent  of  the 
worlds  population,  are  now  the  subject  of 
critical  scrutiny.  The  juxtaposition  of  devel- 
opment planners  and  aid  agency  personnel 
has  not  gone  unnoticed. 

What  Is  clearly  needed  in  the  area  of  tech- 
nology are  approaches  adapted  to  local  needs, 
relatively  Inexpensive  and  labor-intensive. 
This  kind  of  "appropriate"  or  "intermediate" 
technology  is  fortunately  receiving  increased 
attention  from  AID  and  from  international 
organizations.  In  response  to  a  1975  Con- 
gressional Initiative  calling  for  a  new  AID- 
funded  private  sector  initiative  in  the  fleld 
of  appropriate  technology  geared  to  develop- 
ing countries,  AID  has  Issued  a  thoughtful 
report,  "Proposal  for  a  Program  in  Appro- 
priate Technology."  It  outlines  ways  in  which 
private  and  voluntary  organizations,  aca- 
demic Institutions,  the  business  community, 
and  AID  itself  may  cooperate  in  promoting 
and  developing  appropriate  technology.  The 
Taskforce  field  siirvey  referred  to  above  indi- 
cates that  AID  has  increasingly  incorporated 
appropriate  technology  concepts  at  the  proj- 
ect level,  although  there  continues  to  be 
room  for  considerable  Improvement.  Partial- 
ly in  response  to  initiatives  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  and  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB) 
have  also  begun  to  emphasize  projects  em- 
ploying appropriate  technology. 

To  be  sure,  some  developing  countries  have 
occasionally  seen  appropriate  technology  as 
"hand-me-down."  obsolete,  or  cut-rate,  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  their  current  roles  as 
"drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood"  and 
to  deflect  their  progress  toward  "moderniza- 
tion." But  more  frequently  they  have  recog- 
nized their  need  for  technologies  which  lie, 
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of  chemical  pesticides,  which  have  been  In- 
creasing rapidly  in  recent  years,  are  fre- 
quently far  beyond  the  means  of  small  farm- 
ers In  developing  countries,  making  It  highly 
unlikely  that  Increased  production  from 
pesticides  will  actually  benefit  smaller  farm- 
ers and  others  largely  outside  of  cash 
markets. 

There  has  been  a  growing  consensus  In  re- 
cent years  regarding  the  need  to  explore  fully 
and  implement  wherever  possible  various  al- 
ternatives to  current  practices  of  largely  un- 
restrained application  of  chemical  pesticides, 
herbicides,  and  fertilizers.  The  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs  of  not  doing  so  Include 
continued  loss  of  topsoll  through  Increased 
runoffs.  Increased  residues  of  deadly  chem- 
icals In  food  and  water,  eutrophlcatlon  of 
lakes  and  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams,  and 
the  destruction  of  life  forms  other  than  the 
primary  intended  targets. 

Integrated  pest  control  strategies,  Involv- 
ing techniques  such  as  the  development  and 
use  of  pest-resUtant  plant  strains,  beneficial 
predator  and  parasite  Insects,  diversification 
and  Increased  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  use 
of  hormones  and  sterile  insects  often  In  com- 
bination with  less  deadly  chemical  pesticides, 
represent  an  Increasingly  attractive  alterna- 
tive. AID  has  given  belated  but  welcome  at- 
tention to  such  strategies,   but  has  not  yet 
Indicated  whether  as  a  matter  of  U.S.   aid 
policy  Integrated  pest  control  will  be  given  a 
major  or  relatively  minor  role  in  the  future. 
Other     specific     alternative     technologies 
which    deserve   much   greater   attention    In- 
clude methane  digesters,  which  compost  hu- 
man, plant,  and  animal  wastes  Into  both  en- 
riched   fertilizer    and    methane    gas    at    low 
costs,   and   the   use   of  small-scale,   low-cost 
wind  and  solar  energy.  Broad  policy  encour- 
agement   for    such    appropriate    technology 
measures  already  exists,  particularly  in  Sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  In  the 
language  of  the  House  International   Rela- 
tions Committee's  report  on  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  levels  for  FY  1976-77,  and 
in  the  language  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's  reports  on  the  FY  1976  and  1977 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  bills. 
9.  Agricultural  Research  and  Extension: 
The  Task  force  recommends  that  Congress 
monitor  closely  the  performance  of  AID,  and 
AID  In  turn  the  performance  of  U.S.  educa- 
tional Institutions,  In  carrying  out  the  ex- 
panded agricultural  research   activities  en- 
abled by  'ntle  XII  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

In  1975  Congress  passed  a  new  Title,  which 
strengthens  and  expands  the  agricultural 
research  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  broadens  the  role  of  U.S.  state  and 
land-grant  agricultural  Institutions  In  aid- 
ing developing  countries.  The  Board  for  In- 
ternational Food  and  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment specified  In  the  Act  Is  now  fully  opera- 
tional. Its  members  beginning  with  care  and 
sensitivity  the  process  of  formulating  the 
guidelines  on  which  agricultural  research 
grants  to  U.S.  Institutions  will  be  based. 

While  many  U.S.  land-grant  colleges  have 
been  active  in  developing  countries  and  have 
actively  sought  to  expand  their  activities  as 
Title  XII  will  provide,  U.S.  agricultural 
schools  In  the  past  have  frequently  been  out 
of  touch  with  the  needs  of  smaller  farmers 
and  of  consumers  In  our  own  country.  The 
great  bulk  of  research  has  been  concentrated 
on  gaining  production  Increases,  regardless 
of  the  socio-economic  context  of  such  In- 
creases, and  generally  with  little  considera- 
tion of  measures  to  assure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  economic  benefits  among 
farmers  and  consumers.  Oreat  sums  have 
been  spent  on  Improving  the  appearance  of 
food  products,  but  relatively  little  has  been 
spent  on  Improving  human  nutrition. 

In  our  view.  Title  XII  could  prove  to  be 
either  a  step  towards  Increased  self-reliance 
and  Improved  agricultural  output  In  the 
developing  countries  or  a  step  In  the  dlrec- 
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tlon  of  heightened  dependency  among  re- 
clplent  nations  on  U.S.  technology  and  ex- 
pertise. The  success  of  Title  XII  will  largely 
be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mltment  by  AID  and  cooperating  U.S.  in- 
stitutions to  strengthening  Third  World  in- 
stitutions and  to  training  Third  World 
research  and  extension  workers.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  themselves  require  priority 
to  the  needs  of  small  farmers,  country, 
specific  research,  and  extensive  field  testing 
and  extension  efforts.  The  inevitable  tempta- 
tion— to  spend  the  major  portion  of  Title 
XII  funds  In  the  U.S..  on  projects  more  bene- 
ficial to  U.S.  Institutions  and  agriculture 
than  to  farmers  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries— should  be  strongly  resisted. 

Responding  to  a  concern  expressed  by  the 
Taskforce  that  Title  XH  might  well  result 
In  little  beyond  Increased  budgetary  support 
for  U.S.  institutions.  AID  has  noted  that  the 
enabling  legislation,  legislative  hUtory.  and 
AID'S  guidelines  and  project  approval  pro- 
cedures are  "all  explicit  on  the  need  to  con- 
duct agricultural  research  through  [devel- 
oping country]  Institutions  when  feasible." 
However,  the  Agency  also  said  that  limited 
Institutional  resources  and  skilled  personnel 
In  the  developing  countries  effectively  nar- 
row the  range  of  the  "feasible."  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  at  this  formative  stage  of  the  new 
programs  there  be  careful  monitoring  by 
Congress  of  AID  and  by  AID  of  U.S.  recipi- 
ents of  grants  and  contracts. 

10.  A  More  Circumscribed  Role  for  Private 
Investment — 
The  Taskforce  recommends: 

A.  That  Congress  call  for  a  critical  evalu- 
ation of  the  role  and  Impact  of  U.S. -based 
private  Investment  in  developing  countries 
and  of  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  and  Its  Impact  on  development; 

B.  That  Congress  allow  authorization  for 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  FY  77,  with  any 
clearly  developmental  programs  under  Its 
authority  being  transferred  to  AID;   and 

C.  That  Congress  direct  AID  to  continue 
Its  "partnership"  relationship  with  U.S  busi- 
ness and  particularly  U.S.  agribusiness  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  a  relationship  is 
compatible  with  the  New  Directions  man- 
date. 

PRIVATE  INVESTMENr 

Until  fairly  recently,  conventional  wisdom 
In  aid  and  development  circles  was  that  In- 
ternational private  Investment,  while  not  as 
concessional  as  direct  aid  grants  and  loans, 
nonetheless   represented    a    clearly   develop, 
mental  fiow  of  resources  from  the  rich  de- 
veloped countries  to  the  poorer  developing 
countries.  Reports  such  as  those  of  the  Pear- 
son  and   Peterson  Commissions   In   the  late 
60's  and  early  70's  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  benefits  of  overseas  mvestment  by  multi- 
national corporations    (MNCs)    for  develop- 
ing countries— and  for  private  enterprise  and 
the    developed    countries.'    Opinion    in    the 
Third    World,    never    entirely    unified,    has 
generally  taken  a  much  more  suspicious  and 
often  hostile   view  of   the  MNCs.   Suspicion 
has  increased  In  recent  years,  both  In  those 
countries  and  elsewhere,  spurred  largely  by 
more   careful   scrutiny   of   the   activities   of 
MNCs  and  their  impact  on  Third  World  de- 
velopment. Observers  have  noticed: 

MNC  Investment  In  agriculture  tends  to 
Involve  the  exporting  of  raw  materials  from 
developing  countries,  with  relatively  little 
value  added  through  processing  labor  De- 
veloping countries  are  thus  locked  Into  their 
traditional  roles  as  cheap  sources  of  supply 
for  the  developed  countries,  maintaining 
their  vulnerability  in  trade  relations.  Multi- 
national agribusiness,  by  Increasing  the  prac- 
tice of  producing  cash  crops  for  export,  often 
displaces  small  farmers  and  preempts  prime 
land  which  would  otherwise  produce  food  for 
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local  production.  Even  when  local  small  pro- 
ducers are  raising  cash  crops  for  export,  local 
economies  are  generally  able  to  gain  more 
from  their  purchasing  and  spending  than 
they  are  from  MNCs,  which  often  buy  and 
sell  overseas  and  use  labor-displacing  tech- 
nology. 

Investment  by  MNCs  tends  to  be  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  extraction  of  natural 
resources  such  as  petroleum  and  metals. 
Again,  relatively  little  processing  or  skilled 
labor  occurs  In  the  developing  countries, 
partly  as  a  result  of  trade  barriers  in  the 
developed  countries  against  processed  prod- 
ucts. Once  a  natural  resource  is  exhausted, 
the  developing  host  country  Is  left  without 
an  ongoing  source  of  revenue,  while  the  pri- 
vate company  can  take  Its  operations  else- 
where In  search  of  profits. 

Instead  of  supplying  external  capital,  MNCs 
have  tended  to  utilize  local  capital,  despite 
the  conventional  understanding  of  how  they 
function.  Over  75  percent  of  MNC  Investment 
capital  In  the  60's  was  from  local  sources 
rather  than  the  company's  base  country.  This 
places  MNCs  In  direct  competition  with  local 
businesses  In  developing  countries  for  scarce 
capital  resources,  adding  depletion  of  local 
capital  to  depletion  of  non-renewable  natural 
resources. 

MNCs  engaged  In  marketing  activities  In 
developing  countries  have  fostered  the  growth 
of  consumer  tastes  which  are  often  gro- 
tesquely Inappropriate  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Richard  Barnet  and  Ronald  Muller  In 
Global  Reach  cite  cases  of  Latin  American 
peasant  farmers  selling  their  meager  supply 
of  eggs  in  order  to  buy  coca-cola — while  their 
own  children  suffer  from  malnutrition.  Simi- 
lar instances  can  be  cited  In  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  products  such  as  cosmetics, 
drugs,  and  luxury  foods. 

Many  multinational  corporations  have 
sales  greater  than  the  gross  national  products 
of  the  developing  countries  within  which 
they  operate.  They  often  have  monopolies 
over  forms  of  technology  through  patent  re- 
strictions and  frequently  enjoy  tax  benefits 
from  their  base  country  and  often  from  host 
countries  as  well.  Transfer  buying  and  selling 
between  subsidiaries  of  a  parent  company 
can  hide  a  full  accounting  of  profits  and 
losses  from  the  public.  Most  developing 
countries  find  themselves  imequal  partners 
of  the  MNCs,  unable  to  exercise  control  over 
multinational  investment  and  Its  many  ef- 
fects on  their  societies. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that 
MNCs  are  Inherently  evil  or  somehow  con- 
stitutionally opposed  to  the  development  of 
the  Third  World.  With  very  rare  exceptions, 
businesses  exist  in  order  to  make  profits,  not 
to  pursue  social  goals.  Some  companies  un- 
doubtedly prefer  to  be  socially  beneficial 
whenever  they  can  do  so  and  still  make  a 
profit.  Others  apparently  have  less  concern 
for  society  as  a  whole.  While  some  MNCs 
may  be  of  help  to  some  developing  countries, 
particularly  to  those  with  sufficient  economic 
and  political  strength  to  enter  Joint  ventures 
as  the  equals  of  the  powerful  corporations. 
It  should  never  again  be  assumed  that  pri- 
vate Investment  automatically  serves  devel- 
opment along  "New  Directions"  lines." 

The  Taskforce  therefore  recommends  that 
Congress  mandate  a  thoroughgoing  and  criti- 
cal Interagency  evaluation  of  the  actual  and 
potential  roles  of  private  Investment  (espe- 
cially U.S.-based)  In  developing  countries. 

THE  U.S.   EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK 

Similarly,  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Export-Im- 
port Bank  (Exlmbank)  should  be  thoroughly 
reviewed.  Exlmbank  provides  financing 
through  direct  loans,  guarantees,  and  In- 
surance programs  to  U.S.  and  foreign  busi- 
nesses and  to  foreign  governments  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  exporting  of  U.S.  goods. 
Loans  are  made  at  or  close  to  commercial 
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rates,  although  a  concessional  element  Is 
sometimes  added  through  somewhat  low- 
ered Interest  rates  or  the  extension  of 
"grace  periods"  before  loan  repayments  are 
required.  While  not  generally  considered  a 
foreign  as-slstancc  program,  Exlmbank  1? 
funded  under  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions legislation  and  Is  treated  as  such  In 
.some  governmental  discussions.  Exlmbank 
financing  for  developing  countries  amount- 
ing to  $5.1  billion  was  authorized  In  FY  76 — 
far  more  than  the  total  of  U.S.  bilateral  and 
multilateral  official  development  assistance 
In  recent  years.  Dollar  flows  of  this  magni- 
tude clearly  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
development  planning  in  the  LDCs,  an  Im- 
pact which  could  be  assessed  as  part  of  the 
recommended  study. 

THE    OVERSEAS    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION     (OPIC) 
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OPIC  was  created  In  1969  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  as  a  separate  agency  to 
"mobilize  and  facilitate  the  participation  of 
United  States  private  capital  and  skills  In 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  there- 
by complementing  the  development  assist- 
ance objectives  of  the  United  States."  OPIC 
insures  the  Investments  of  U.S.-based  multi- 
national businesses  against  the  risks  of  cur- 
rency inconvertibility,  expropriation,  war. 
revolution  and  insurrection,  and  also  main- 
tains a  very  small  program  of  direct  lending 
and  loan  guarantees  aimed  at  facilitating 
Investment  In  economically  risky  developing 
country  .situations. 

OPIC's  legislative  mandate  Is  to  "encour- 
age and  support  only  those  private  Invest- 
ments in  less  developed  friendly  countries 
and  areas  which  are  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  the  special  needs  and  requirements  of 
their  economies,  and  which  contribute  to  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  their 
peoples."  In  practice,  however,  OPIC  has 
written  Insurance  for  projects  such  as  the 
Habitation  Leclerc  Hotel  In  Haiti,  where  $150 
per  day  room  charges  contrast  starkly  with 
average  Haitian  per  capita  Income  levels  of 
less  than  $150  per  year.  OPIC  Insurance  has 
also  covered  ITT  Sheraton  hotels  in  India, 
Brazil,  and  Taiwan,  and  a  gaming  lodge  in 
Kenya  owned  by  Chase  International. 

OPIC  is  also  mandated  "to  give  preferen- 
tial consideration"  In  writing  Insurance  and 
extending  financing  to  "Investment  projects 
involving  businesses  of  not  more  than  $2,- 
500,000   net  worth  or  with   not  more  than 
$7,500,000  in  total  assets."  In  1974.  however, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  OPIC  insur- 
ance was  covering  corporations  on  Fortune 
Magazine's  list  of  the  largest  500  companies 
and  banks  on  Fortune's  list  of  the  50  largest. 
A  1974  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee report  stated  "we  cannot  conclude  that 
the  OPIC  Investment  Insurance  program  Is 
Justified  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  an  aid  to 
development  of  the  poorer  countries.  Rather, 
the  program  is  used  by  American  corpora- 
tions as  an  Insurance  program  which  lowers 
their  risk  against  adverse  political  events  in 
less    developed    countries.'    Referring    to    a 
General   Accounting   Office  statistical  study 
done  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  report  observed  that  according  to  cri- 
teria introduced  by  OPIC  Itself,  "50  percent 
of    the    OPIC    Insured    Investment    projects 
were  rated  adverse  by  GAO  with  respect  to 
their  Impact  on  local  LDC  capital  mobiliza- 
tion (equity  participation  by  local  capital); 
27  percent  of  the  projects  v/ere  rated  adverse 
with  respect  to  their  effect  on  local  LDC  sup- 
pliers  or   down   stream   Industries;    and   27 
percent  of  the  projects   were  rated  adverse 
with   respect   to   their   effect   on   local   LDC 
employment  and  skill  creation.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  projects  had  only  slight  positive 
impact  on  these  areas." 

Portions  of  OPIC's  very  small  program  of 
direct  lending  and  loan  guarantees  may  con- 
ceivably serve  developmental  purposes.  If 
they  can  be  clearly  shown  to  do  so,  they 


should  be  transferred  to  AID  and  monitored 
closely  In  the  future.  MeanwhUe,  OPIC's  au- 
thorization should  be  allowed  to  expire  In 
1977,  since  its  operations  are  not  In  keeping 
with  the  New  Directions  approach  to  devel- 
opment policy  of  the  U.S.  and  small  business 
people. 

AID'S    "PARTNERSHIP"    WTTH    ACRIBtJSINESS 

Early  in  1976  AID  announced  a  new  "part- 
nership" with  U.S.  agribusiness,  aimed  at 
helping  to  "solve  the  food  production  and 
distribution  problems  In  developing  countries 
while  creating  Job  opportunities  for  the  rural 
poor."  AID'S  1977  Congressional  Presentation 
observing  that  "Small-scale  and  large-scale 
agribusiness  firms  can  bring  unique  techni- 
cal and  management  skills  to  bear  at  bottle- 
necks at  all  phases  of  the  food  production 
and  marketing  cycle,"  notes  that  "AID  Is 
expanding  its  efforts  to  Involve  U.S. 
agribusiness  In  development  programs  and 
strengthen  local  private  sector  agribusiness 
In  developing  countries." 

AID'S  main  experience  at  the  field  level 
with  agribusiness  has  come  through  the  Latin 
American  Agribusiness  Development  Corpor- 
ation (LAAD),  which  Involves  some  of  the 
largest  U.S.  agribusiness  companies  such  as 
Cargill.  John  Deere.  Gerber.  Ralston  Purina 
and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  Joint  ven- 
tures with  Latin  American  agribusiness. 
Whereas  the  New  Directions  mandate  calls 
for  priority  attention  for  channeling  devel- 
opment assistance  to  meet  basic  human  needs 
and  involving  the  poor  In  development,  LAAD 
appears  to  have  had  different  effects.  A  1974 
AID-financed  evaluation  of  four  years'  work 
by  AID'S  model  project  found  that  "the  di- 
rect effect  upon  domestic  consumption  by 
LAAD  appears  to  be  slight  because  the  bulk 
of  the  product  lines  handled  are  either  des- 
tined for  upper  middle,  upper  class  con- 
sumption or  for  export  .  .  .  The  effect  made 
on  small  farmers  and  cooperatives  to  date 
has  been  nearly  nil." 

In  the  view  of  the  Taskforce,  AID's  In- 
creased emphasis  on  a  "partnership"  relation- 
ship with  U.S.  business  and  especially  with 
U.S.  agribusiness  should  be  continued  only 
to  the  extent  that  It  Is  compatible  with  AID'S 
"New  Directions"  mandate.  In  fact,  we  ques- 
tion whether  the  concept  of  "partnership"  Is 
appropriate.  As  an  alternative,  we  would  sug- 
gest an  emphasis  on  mutual  cooperation  In- 
volving the  selective  use  of  American  farm- 
ers and  small  business  people  (including 
those  In  agriculture-related  fields)  as  con- 
sultants, matching  appropriate  U.S.  skills 
with  specific,  known  needs  of  small  farmers 
and  entrepreneurs  in  developing  countries. 

11.  U.S.  Private  and  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions— 

The  Taskforce  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress incorporate  into  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  policy  language  recognizing  and  facilitat- 
ing an  expanded  role  for  U.S.  PVOs  in  broad 
partnership  with  the  U.S.  government. 

The  overseas  work  of  UJ3.  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  (PVOs)— traditionally 
in  relief  and  Increasingly  In  development — 
has  been  broadly  supported  by  the  American 
people  and  widely  acclaimed  by  Independent 
observers.  PVO  programs  are  generally  cred- 
ited with  providing  a  direct  people  to  people 
approach  aid,  with  reaching  needy  people 
otherwise  not  touched  by  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments  and  international  agencies,  with 
creative  uses  of  appropriate  technology,  and 
with  low  administrative  expenses.  PVOs  have, 
by  and  large,  cultivated  and  maintained  the 
trust  of  their  contributors,  who  have  ex- 
panded substantially  the  level  of  their  con- 
tributlons  In  recent  years  In  response  to 
hunger  and  other  crises. 

Congress  at  the  same  time  has  given  In- 
creasing support  to  the  activities  of  U.S. 
PVOs,  although  a  broad  partnership  role  with 
the  U.S.  government  for  such  organizations 
has  yet  to  be  addressed  in  the  Foreign  AasUt- 
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NET  FLOW  OF  OFFICIAL 


1960       1970 


Australia 0.38  0  59 

Austria na  .07 

Beliium gg  .45 

Canada 19  .42 

Denmark 09  .38 

Finland i  NA  .07 

France 1.38  .66 

Germany 31  .32 

Italy 22  .16 

Japan 24  .23 

Netherlands 31  61 

New  Zealand i  NA  .23 

Norway H  .32 

Portugal' .  1.45  .67 


■  Estimate. 

'  Finland  became  a  member  of  DAC  in  197 
>  New  Zealand  became  a  member  of  OAC  r 
«  Portugal  withdrew  from  OAC  in  October 
•  U.S.  ODA  amounted  to  2.79  percent  of 
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Note:  Countries  included  are  (or  were)  . 
mittee  and  account  tor  80  percent  of  the  woi 
earlier  years  are  based  on  actual  data.  ~' 
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THE  ROAD  IS  PAVED  ^\|[TH  GOOD 
INTENTIONS 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President 
Brigham   Young   Unlversit: 
Utah,     former    Congresswo 
Green  presented  an  enlight4ning 
entitled  "The  Road  Is  Paveq 
Intentions."  In  this  speech 
the  effects  Government  regulations 
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the  Executive  Branch  as  an  overseas  arm  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

CONCLUSION 

Over  two  years  ago,  representatives  of  130 
nations,  meeting  at  the  World  Pood  Confer- 
ence in  Rome,  committed  themselves  to  bring 
about  by  1985  a  world  in  which  "no  child 
wUl  go  to  bed  hungry,  ...  no  family  will 
fear  for  its  next  days  bread,  and  ...  no  hu- 
man being's  future  and  capacity  will  be 
stunted  by  malnutrition." 

We  urge  you  to  establish  an  Internationa; 
development  assistance  policy  that,  sensitive 
to  the  claims  of  Justice  and  compassion,  will 
move  us  toward  that  goal  of  a  hunger-  and 
malnutrition-free   world. 

FOOTNOTES 

■The  value  of  the  P.L.  480  program  in- 
creased from  8972  mUlion  In  FY  74  to  an 
estimated  $1,337  billion  in  FY  77. 

=  See  Appendix. 

=  The  developers  of  each  list  acknowledged 
the  imprecision  of  the  groupings  they  have 
created.  The  imprecision  results  from  the 
sketchlness  of  the  data  in  many  developing 
countries,  the  Inequalities  of  Income  which 
per  capita  averages  do  not  take  Into  account, 
differentials  of  purchasing  power  and  Infla- 
tion in  various  nations,  and  most  important- 
ly, the  frequently  Indirect  correlation  be- 
tween economic  data  and  quality  of  life  In- 
dicators such  as  literacy,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, and  nutrition. 

*Had  a  needs-oriented  allocations  proc- 
ess been  followed  by  U.S.  aid  administrators 
In  recent  years,  Vietnam  and  Laos  would 
doubtless  have  qualified  for  post-war  recon- 
struction and,  the  nations  of  the  Sahel 
would  have  received  more  substantial 
amounts,  and  Mozambique  would  probably 
have  continued  to  be  a  recipient  of  U.S.  bi- 
lateral economic  assistance. 

=  Two  U.S.-based  powdered  baby  milk  man- 
ufacturing companies  recently  announced,  in 
response  to  shareholder  resolutions  Intro- 
duced by  church  groups,  that  they  would 
cease  certain  advertising  practices  and  other-  • 
wUe  sharply  modify  their  marketing  activi- 


ties in  the  developing  countries.  Other  share- 
holder resolutions  and  at  least  one  court  case 
brought  by  church  groups  relating  to  Infant 
formula  marketing  abroad  remain  pending. 
•Our  attention  here  Is  directed  toward 
purchases  In  developing  countries  themselves 
with  U.S.  aid  funds.  Under  current  practices, 
U.S.  development  Joans  allow  for  purchases 
in  developing  countries  themselves,  although 
procurement  procedures  give  a  clear  advan- 
tage to  U.S.  suppliers.  U.S.  development 
grants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  strictly  tied 
to  U.S.  procurement.  We  note  In  passing  the 
announced  Intention  of  the  U.S.  government 
to  negotiate  the  "reciprocal  untying"  of  aid 
with  other  developed  countries  to  enable 
purhases  in  those  countries  with  U.S.  aid 
funds.  This  promises  to  enhance  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  current  U.S.  expenditures, 
but  does  not  address  the  heed  for  Increased 
purchases  In  developing  countries  themselves 
to  which  we  refer  above. 

•  The  term  "multi-national  corporation 
(MNC)  has  no  single  agreed-upon  meaning. 
MNCs  are  sometimes  defined  as  inclusive 
of  those  companies  with  (1)  yearly  sales  of  at 
least  $100  million.  (2)  operations  In  at  least 
6  countries,  and  (3)  overseas  subsidiaries 
which  together  make  up  at  least  20  percent 
of  total  annual  accounts.  The  U.N.,  on  the 
other  hand,  defines  MNCs  or  "transnational 
corporations"  (TNc  as  any  enterprise  active 
in  production  or  in  services  outside  of  its 
base-country's  borders,  regardless  of  scale 
and  even  apart  from  the  question  of  private 
or  state  ownership  of  a  given  company. 

'Unfortunately,  much  less  attention  has 
been  given  (by  both  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  private  Investment)  to  the  actual 
and  potential  effects  of  small-scale  private 
Investment,  both  local  and  foreign,  in  the 
developing  countries.  We  see  this  type  of  In- 
vestment as  generally  offering  greater  poten- 
tial  benefits  for  developing  countries  pursu- 
ing an  equlty-orlented  growth  strategy,  al- 
though we  would  again  caution  against  an 
unexamined  presumption  of  beneficial  re- 
sults. 


APPENDIX 
D|vELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  (ODA)  FROM  DAC  COUNTRIES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  1960.  1970,  AND  1975-80 


1975  19761  1977  >  1978  >  1979  ■   1980) 


0.61 
.17 
.59 
.58 
.58 
.19 
.62 
.40 
.12 
.24 
.75 
.52 
.66 
NA 


0.55 
.16 
.57 
.58 
.62 
.20 
.61 
.32 
.11 
.23 
.85 
.42 
.74 
NA 


0.56 
.16 
.61 
.61 
.64 
.22 
.59 
.29 
.12 
.22 
.88 
.41 
.86 
NA 


0.57 
.17 
.64 
.65 
.67 
.24 
.60 
.28 
.12 
.22 
.89 
.44 
.96 
NA 


0.57 
.17 
.65 
.68 
.70 
.27 
.61 
.27 
.12 
.21 
.88 
.46 
.97 
NA 


0.58 
.18 
.68 
.70 
.70 
.29 
.62 
.26 
.12 
.20 
.88 
.47 
.97 
NA 


1960       1970       1975     1976 1     1977'     1978'     1979 1 


1980  > 


Sweden 05  .38 

Switzerland .04  .15 

United  Kingdom 56  37 

United  States » 53  .31 

DAC  total  (billions  of 
dollars): 
ODA: 

Current  prices 4.6  6  8 

1975  prices 11.0  11  5 

GNP:  Current  prices..       900  2,000 

ODA  as  percent  of 

GNP 0.52  0.34 


.82 
.19 
.39 

.27 


.16 
.37 
.26 


.89 
.15 
.37 

.24 


.92 
.14 
.39 

.23 


.96  1.00 

.14  .14 

.40  .41 

.22  .21 


13.6 
13.6 

3,800 


14.6 
13.6 

4,200 


16.2 
14.1 

4,800 


18.3 
14.6 

5,500 


20.5        22.8 

15.3         15.9 

6,  200       6,  900 


0.36       0.35       0.34       0.34 


0.33 


0.33 


:  ODA  Figures  for  1960  are  not  available 
1973:  ODA  figures  for  I960  are  not  available. 
74;  figures  later  than  1973  are  not  available, 
at  the  bejinning  of  the  Marshall  pbn  in  1949 
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r  embers  of  the  OECO  Development  Assistance  Com- 

■•^'s  total  concessional  aid  (ODA).  Figures  for  1975  and 

-  for  1976-80  are  based  on  OECD  and  World  Bank 


^^t'^m>^>f^!°^\°^  ^^^:  ""  in'or-^ation  about  budget  appropriations  for  aid,  and  on  aid  policy  . 
IllLTrno'ipTnrdTK'ls  J.'a^.'"'  "'■"«'"""-««  P-«ictions-of  what' will  occur  LS.^ 

Sources:  Adapted  frprn  Robert  S.  McNamara.  "Address  to  the  Board  of  Governors  "  Manila 
„.  r'nfor"''-  *•  ''/  <.*«'^'"6'°".  DC.:  World  Bank,  1976),  p.  40,  and  Report  by  the  Cha'man 
nrrn  ?iiil°fZ''\  *r""".^^!  Commmee,  ■Development  Cooperation,  1976  Review^  (Paris 
OECD,  1976)  table  2.  From  "The  United  States  and  World  Development  Agenda  1977  "  bv  John 
W.Sewell  and  the  staff  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council,  New  York  1977  '      ' 
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on  our  lives  and  states  that  while  most 
regulations  are  well  intended  the  results 
are  oftentimes  disastrous. 

How  many  times  have  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  worked  long  and  hard  on  a 
bill  and  thought  the  intent  was  clear 
only  to  witness  the  lack  of  commonsense 
involved  in  administering  the  law  and 
oftentimes  total  distortion  by  regulations 


of  the  original  purpose  and  Intent  of  the 
bill?  As  author  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  Mrs.  Green  knows  only 
too  well  how  this  can  happen. 

As  she  points  out: 

Good  Intentions  are  fine  but  what  hap- 
pens In  the  local  print  shop,  the  local  uni- 
versity, the  local  bus  station  will  determine 
the  degree  of  confidence  people  have  in  their 
government. 


April  i,  1977 
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Mr.  President^  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Green's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Road  Is  Paved  WrrH  Good  Intentions 
(By  Mrs.  Edith  Green) 

It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  I  made 
my  first  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Sputnik  had 
gone  into  orbit  and  there  was  great  concern 
about  American  education.  Were  we  produc- 
ing enough  scientists,  enough  engineers, 
enough  technicians  so  that  we  could  main- 
tain superiority  over  the  Russians?  How- 
many  of  our  Ambassadors  and  foreign  service 
personnel  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  were  being  sent? 

Out  of  this  was  born  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  The  word  "Defense  " 
was  carefully  Included  because  otherwise 
there  would  not  be  enough  votes  to  insure 
approval  by  the  Congress.  This  was  the  first 
major  education  bill  affecting  colleges  and 
universities  since  the  Land-Grant  College 
Act  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  American  public  and  Congress  were 
rightfully  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
education,  about  the  small  percentage  of 
male  high  school  graduates  who  were  going 
on  to  college,  about  the  still  smaller  percent- 
age of  female  high  school  graduates  who  were 
bein'.j  admitted  to  universities,  about  the 
concentration  of  Negroes  in  the  all-black  col- 
leges of  the  South,  yes  and  about  the  black 
maid  with  tired  feet  who  defied  orders  and 
tradition  and  who  dared  sit  in  the  front  of 
that  bus  in  Selma,  Alabama. 

Out  of  these  honest  concerns  came  the 
National  Defense  Eucatlon  Act,  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  to  build  college  li- 
braries and  science  buildings,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Health  Personnel  Act  to  train 
more  doctors  and  nurses,  the  Housing  Act  to 
provide  dormitories,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1972  with  Its  controversial  IX  and 
the  Occupational  and  Safety  Health  Act  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  some  60 
million  workers. 

The  Intentions  were  noble — to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  and  to  provide  equality 
of  opportunity  for  every  young  person  who 
really  wanted  an  education  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  sex.  Many  of  the  In- 
tended goals  were  achieved.  College  enroll- 
ments did  Increase  dramatically  in  the  60's; 
between  1955  and  1965  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  going  to  college  Increased 
110  percent;  women  and  blacks  were  being 
admitted  to  study  at  some  of  the  best  uni- 
versities; quotas  were  being  abolished;  pro- 
fessions historically  closed  to  most  women 
and  most  blacks  were  searching  for  qualified 
applicants. 

But  what  also  has  happened  that  would 
cause  university  presidents  to  say  to  the 
Office  of  Education  In  our  Nation's  Capital 
that  the  "road  to  hell  Is  paved  with  good 
intentions — but  this  is  what  is  happening  on 
our  campus!" 

The  faculty  and  students  at  Brigham 
Young  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
courageous  action  of  your  Board  of  Trustees 
and  President  Oaks  In  objecting  to  certain 
HEW  re<3ulatlons  attached  to  Title  IX.  I  ap- 
plaud their  action.  Uttle  Hillsdale  College 
In  Michigan  Joins  Brigham  Young  when  it 
declares  "We  will  comply  with  some  of  the 
Title  IX  regulations  as  put  forth  by  HEW." 

President  McOlU  of  Columbia  University 
complains  that  the  only  voice  the  university 
hears  is  that  of  Junior  officials  from  EEOC 
on  the  HEW  Civil  Rights  Office  who  have  the 
power  to  bring  harassing  suits.  A  month  ago. 
Oregon  colleges  opened  fire  on  Congress  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  over  a  new  or- 
der requiring  colleges  to  keep  detailed  rec- 
ords of  Veterans  enrolled  In  each  course  of 
study.  HEW  backed  down. 


A  syndicated  columnist  writes  about  the 
giant  bureaucracy  connected  with  Higher 
Education:  "It  seems  to  be  exercising  the 
arrogance  of  officialdom  which  Cicero  once 
described  in  ancient  Rome." 

A  small  business  man  in  Pocatello,  Idaho 
defied  a  Federal  Inspector  of  OSHA  (Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act)  and  took  his 
case  to  court.  A  three  Judge  panel  upheld 
the  business  man's  position  in  a  strongly 
worded  decree.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  carefully  side -stepped  the  DePunls 
case,  but  other  cases  are  on  the  way  up  on 
reverse  discrimination. 

What  has  happened  to  our  good  Intentions? 
First,  explosion  of  paper  work.  There  Is  much 
talk  about  the  scientific  explosion,  the 
knowledge  explosion,  but  the  paper  explo- 
sion Is  horrendous.  Each  new  law,  each  new 
regulation  increases  the  volume.  Senate  sub- 
committee estimated  that  it  costs  Uncle  Sam 
about  $18  billion  a  year  to  "print,  shuffle  and 
store"  all  of  the  forms,  papers  that  business 
(including  universities)  must  fill  out.  It  costs 
business  men  another  $18  billion  to  get  the 
forms  filled  out.  Head  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives office  estimated  the  guess  was  conser- 
vative. He  reported  that  In  one  year  paper 
work  sufficient  to  fill  more  than  35  box  cars. 
Then  In  the  ever  present  Bureaucracy,  a 
Federal  Agency  consists  of  an  upper  echelon 
of  political  appointees  cabinet-sub-cabinet 
positions.  Traditionally,  their  life-spans  In 
office  are  very  short.  Then  there  is  a  vast 
underlay  of  permanent  civil  service  person- 
nel known  as  the  "Feds."  The  top  people 
rarely  get  a  chance  to  get  a  real  grasp  on  the 
Agency  before  moving  on.  As  a  result  the 
lower  level  bureaucracy  runs  the  show.  In 
practice  this  means  that  regulations  and 
guidelines  are  Issued,  laws  are  Interpreted, 
contracts  are  let  by  3rd,  4th,  and  7th  rank- 
ing officials  who  too  often  are  Immune  to 
constituency  complaints.  In  fact  Civil  Serv- 
ice manages  to  protect  all  who  come  within 
their  purview — from  any  serious  restraints 
on  their  freedom,  except  in  rare  cases  of  mal- 
feasance. 

Let's  examine  briefly  Just  two  laws  Con- 
gress passed.  The  passage  of  OSHA  (Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act)  was  accom- 
panied with  great  hopes  that  through  a 
coordinated  effort  and  firm  but  fair  enforce- 
ment of  procedures,  we  could  begin  a  mean- 
ingful attack  on  the  14,000  deaths,  the  more 
than  2  million  disabling  injuries  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  occupational 
illnesses  that  occur  in  the  work  place  each 
year — including  university  campuses. 

The  legislation  had  hardly  been  enacted 
when  complaints  began  crackling  over  Con- 
gress like  a  summer  electrical  storm  and  Its 
thunder  reached  such  proportions  that  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  slashed  the 
operating  budget  of  the  new  Safety  Agency. 
The  law  was  put  into  effect  In  April  1971. 
One  month  later  a  special  edition  of  the 
Federal  Register  was  published  containing 
250  pages  of  safety  and  health  standards. 
Seven  pages  dealt  with  the  use  of  step-lad- 
ders alone;  such  erudite  warnings  that  one 
could  be  injured  more  severely  if  he  fell  off 
the  top  than  from  the  bottom  step.  Senator 
Curtis  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  all  the  standards  and  codes 
which  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  had  blanketed  Into  law.  Three  days  later, 
the  Library  advised  that  It  was  a  monu- 
mental undertaking  which  would  require  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Senator  Curtis  found  that  the  documents 
made  a  stack  17  feet  high.  It  would  cost  a 
business  man  $4000.00  to  buy  all  of  the  pub- 
lications that  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
law. 

The  consensus  codes  of  the  construction 
and  Industrial  groups — developed  over  the 
years  were  Incorporated  and  became  Federal 
law.  Although  many  of  these  "consensus" 
codes  had  been  In  existence  for  years,  most 


people  were,  more  often  than  not,  complete- 
ly unaware  of  their  existence.  They  had  been 
guides,  recommendations  adopted  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  industries,  but  not  manda- 
tory. Suddenly — without  review,  these  codes 
became  law. 

Some  of  the  now  famous  and  ludicrous  ex- 
amples stemming  from  OSHA  are  attribut- 
able to  this  factor.  The  "ice  water  fiasco"  is 
one  of  the  most  notorious.  An  OSHA  regu- 
lation stated  that  "ice  shall  not  come  into 
direct  contact  with  water  it  is  cooling." 
Fines  were  levied  against  some  who  were 
found  to  have  ice  in  their  ice  water!  This 
regulation  was  an  archaic  throwback  to  the 
days  when  the  ice  Industry  cut  ice  out  of 
lakes  in  winter  and  stored  the  blocks  for 
summer  use.  It  was  in  an  old  consensus 
standard,  picked  up  and  Incorporated  into 
OSHA  regulations  without  review.  Finally, 
finally  OSHA  published  standards  which  pro- 
vided that  ice  iised  in  ice  water  must  be 
free  from  contamination. 

One  Navajo  Indian  found  himself  in  vio- 
lation because  he  had  to  have  a  phone — one 
outside  and  one  Inside  the  mine — even 
though  he  operated  the  mine  alone  and 
there  would  have  been  no  one  to  answer  the 
phone  at  the  other  end— had  It  been  In- 
stalled. He  also  had  to  have  a  stretcher,  so, 
if  he  Is  hurt,  someone  would  carry  him  out — 
but,  again  he  was  the  only  one  there. 

Uniform  requirements  regardless  of  local 
conditions,  unseasonable  regulation  can  only 
breed  disrespect.  Regretfully,  while  Congress 
can  write  our  common  concerns  Into  legisla- 
tion, we  cannot  legislate  the  uncommon  gift 
of  common  sense  needed  to  administer  laws 
intelligently.  What  can  be  even  more  discon- 
certing to  a  legislator,  is  to  see  regulations 
issued  for  a  program  which  totally  distort 
the  original  purpose  and  Intent. 

Certainly  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Civil 
Rights  legislation  to  bring  about  reverse  dis- 
crimination. Yet  this  Is  precisely  what  has 
happened  In  many  cases.  The  DeFunls  case 
being  the  best  known.  Yes,  In  Portland,  a 
ship  conversion  plant,  for  example,  employed 
15  percent  minority  workers — a  considerably 
higher  percentage  than  in  the  state  Itself. 
Inspectors  from  San  Francisco,  however,  said 
they  must  have  at  least  15  percent  in  each 
department;  15  percent  secretaries — carpen- 
ters, welders,  etc.  They  had  only  two  secre- 
taries and  one  bookkeeper,  but  before  they 
could  hire  any  more  whites,  15  percent  of 
the  two  secretaries  and  one  bookkeeper  must 
be  minority  people.  Qualified  black  welders 
were  not  available.  This  did  not  discourage 
the  Federal  Administrators — they  said  black 
welders  could  be  Imported  from  Chicago  and 
other  areas.  Local  qualified  white  welders 
could  not  be  hired  until  the  15-percent  quota 
was  met.  Yet — nowhere  in  the  Civil  Rights 
legislation  Is  such  shuffling  of  population  to 
meet  artificial  quotas  suggested. 

In  1972,  when  we  enacted  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act— including  Title  IX — to  end  dis- 
crimination against  women,  we  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  explicit  so  that  the  establish- 
ment of  quotas  would  be  prohibited.  I  was 
surprised  and  dismayed  when  complaints 
from  colleges  and  universities  came  In  stat- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Labor  was  re- 
quiring them  to  meet  quotas.  Some  Institu- 
tions complained  that,  under  Labor  Depart- 
ment restrictions,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
hire  a  white  male  faculty  member  until  the 
year  2000.  I  consider  the  rhetoric  of  some  In 
saying,  "We  don't  require  quotas — we  re- 
quire goals" — as  nothing  more  than  a  game 
of  semantics! 

For  years  I  participated  In  the  great  na- 
tional struggle  against  discrimination — both 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  and  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  One  of  the 
ugliest  aspects  of  discrimination  was  always 
the  "quota  system" — quotas  limiting  women, 
blacks,  HEW's,  persons  of  Irish  descent — and 
on  and  on. 

As  I  watched  It  over  the  years,  quotas  rep- 
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resented   the  crudest  form 
equality,  because  that  inean(t 
tant  decision  was  being 
but    on    some    blatantly 
criterion. 

I  And  It  hard  to  understafcd 
that  now  leads  well  intent 
simplistic   zeal,   to   institute 
Do  they  believe   that  one  1 
another?    Is    the    basis   of 
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to  so  many  people  aged  20 
aged  30  to  40,  etc.  so  manj 
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Jews — and  so  on  without 
democracy  has  come  to  mea  i 
opportunity  or  hope  in  such 
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was   considered   almost   as 
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was  never  allowed  to  v 
daughter,  to  be  given 
to  supposedly  redress  the 
past?  I  think  not. 

During  my  life.  I  would 
equal  treatment,  I  do  not 
nor  fair,  nor  Indeed  wise  for 
to  try  to  design  a  social 
mistakes — the    injustices 
forefathers.  I  do  not  believe 
way  to  launch  a  more  Just 
future. 

I    have    never    believed 
religion,  or  national  origin 
for    either     "favorable"     or 
treatment.  This  is  one 
been   opposed   to   programs 
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looked  upon  as  an  Individilal 
anonymous  face  In  the  crowd 

As    I    see    it — only 
portunlty — containing  neither 
disadvantage  can  provide  this. 
This   Is   what   Title   IX   wa 
equality  of  opportunity.  It 
end  discrimination  on  the 
admission    standards    to    u 
graduate    schools.    It    was 
discrimination   in  pay.  If  a 
member  had  the  same 
the  same  experience,  the  sam 
ties  as  a  male  professor  then 
paid  the  same  salary.  Title  IX 
to    provide   equal    opportunitlfs 
vantaged  young  girls  in  the 
other    federally    financed 
grams.  Title  IX  was  not 
with  Intercollegiate  sports.  Title 
designed  to  force  the  Integratjo: 
every  physical  education  class  1 
Title  IX  was  not  designed  to 
all    male    choirs,    father-son 
daughter  banquets — or  to 
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gration  by  sex  of  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts, 
campflre  girls,  Y.M.C.A.'8.  Y.W.CA.'s— sorori- 
ties, fraternities. 

In  each  one  of  these  Instances — the  regu- 
lation grew  out  of  the  fertile  Imaginative 
brain  of  someone  in  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government — and  In  each  In- 
stance either  the  Congress  had  to  pass  a 
specific  law  prohibiting  such  action — or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  to  Issue 
an  Executive  order  to  stop  the  nonsense. 

There  is  nothing  timeless  nor  sacrosanct 
about  local  control  of  education — but  there 
is  theoretical  sense  and  good  common  horse 
sense  in  recognizing  that  all  Initiative  and 
all  wisdom  does  not  somehow  automatically 
flow  to  and  collect  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac— there  to  be  gathered  and  redistributed 
as  gifts  of  the  all-seeing,  all-knowing  Fed- 
eral government.  I  suggest  the  new  admin- 
istration could  make  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution— perform  a  valuable  service — If  in  Its 
new  reorganization  plans,  it  pass  this  word 
down  to  the  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
who  spend  their  days  and  their  hours  draw- 
ing up  new  rules — new  regulations. 

Good  intentions  are  fine — but  what  hap- 
pens in  the  local  paint  shop,  the  local  uni- 
versity, the  local  bus  station  will  determine 
the  degree  of  confidence  people  have  in  their 
government. 


(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Three  (3)  P-3B  anti-submarine  pa- 
trol  aircraft. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy. 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vi)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress- 
March  30.  1977. 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or, 
in  the  case  of  major  defense  equipment 
as  defined  In  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  Is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notification  I  have  just  re- 
ceived. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  30,  1977. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith   Transmittal   N.   77-19.   concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer   to  Norway   for   anti-submarine 
patrol  aircraft  estimated  to  cost  $21.7  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish. 
Lieutenant    General,    VSAF,    Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
and     Deputy     Assistant     Secretary, 
(ISA).  Security  Assistant. 

Transmittai,  No.  77-19 
(Notice  of  proposed  Issuance  of  letter  of 
offer  pursuant  to  section  36(b)   of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser :  Norway. 

(II)  Estimated  Values:    (1)   Major  defense 
equip.,  $17.9;  (2)  Others.  3.8;  ToUl  $21.7. 


FOOD   ADDITIVE    SAFETY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1977 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1046, 
introduced  by  Senator  Schweiker  for 
himself  and  Senators  Helms,  Dale,  Hat- 
field, and  Randolph.  This  bill,  the  Food 
Additive  Safety  Amendments  of  1977, 
would  reform  and  make  more  realistic 
the  law  regulating  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain food  additives  such  as  saccharin. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
proposed  ban  on  the  use  of  saccharin 
points  out  clearly  the  deficiencies  in  the 
existing  law.  The  present  law,  in  the  pro- 
vision popularly  known  as  the  Delaney 
clause,  mandates  that  any  food  additive 
be  banned  which  "is  found  to  induce  can- 
cer when  ingested  by  man  or  animal." 
The  law  permits  no  exceptions  and  pro- 
vides for  no  discretion  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Certainly  I  have  as  much  concern  as 
anyone  with  the  dangers  of  food  addi- 
tives that  might  cause  cancer.  But  the 
present  law,  which  wholly  Ignores  the 
counterbalancing  benefits  of  a  particular 
additive,  is  a  meat -axe  approach  to  the 
problem  which  can  result  in  ridiculous 
results  such  as  the  saccharin  ban. 

The  FDA's  ban  of  saccharin  was  based 
on  a  Canadian  study  which  showed  that 
saccharin,  taken  in  massive  quantities, 
may  cause  cancer  in  rats.  The  amount 
given  the  rats  was  the  equivalent  of  the 
amount  a  person  would  get  from  drink- 
ing 800  12-ounce  cans  of  diet  soft  drink 
every  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Even 
given  the  differences  in  metabolic  rates 
and  lifespan  between  humans  and  rats, 
that  sort  of  test  obviously  proves  nothing. 
Taken  in  those  quantities,  anything  from 
apples  to  drinking  water  might  cause 
cancer. 

Dr.  Sherwin  Gardner,  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, recently  acknowledged  before  a 
congressional  committee  that — 

We  have  no  evidence  that  saccharin  has 
ever  caused  cancer  In  human  beings.  .  .  . 

And  yet.  present  law  requires  that  sac- 
charin be  banned. 

I  suppose  one  solution  to  this  problem 
would  be  to  write  a  law  requiring,  as 
one  Member  of  the  House  suggested, 
that  saccharin  products  be  labeled  like 
cigarettes  with  this  language:  "Warn- 
ing: The  Canadian  Government  has  de- 
termined that  saccharin  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  your  rat's  health."  But  I  think 
the  approach  of  S.  1046  Is  better. 

S.  1046  would  provide  that  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  food  additive  should 
be  banned,  the  benefits  of  it  must  be  con- 
sidered In  addition  to  weighing  its  can- 
cer-causing potential.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  the  continued  availability  of 
saccharin  until  the  desirability  of  sac- 
charin use  could  be  analyzed  and 
weighed  under  the  new  procedure. 
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The  approach  set  out  by  the  bill,  un- 
like the  present  law,  would  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  suffer  from  diabetes  as 
well  as  those  who  might  develop  other 
health  problems  as  a  result  of  weight 
increases. 

In  sum,  I  think  this  bill  strikes  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  assurance 
that  Americans  are  not  subjected  to  a 
substantial  risk  of  cancer  and  the  assur- 
ance that  the  ban  of  a  product  doesn't 
needlessly  increase  the  risk  of  other 
health  hazards.  The  bill  is  a  cautious, 
reasoned  approach  to  a  difficult  problem. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 


MODERN    WAR    TECHNOLOGY    NE- 
CESSITATES A  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  years  I  have  urged  rat- 
ification of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  make 
the  "intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  reli- 
gious group"  an  international  crime. 

Today  the  threat  of  genocide  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  The  numbers  of  people 
and  conflicting  beliefs  continue  to  grow. 
The  biggest  and  most  frightening  devel- 
opment, however,  has  been  in  the  weap- 
ons of  war.  Modern  technology  has  given 
us  a  wide  array  of  techniques  which 
make  it  easier  than  ever  to  selectively 
eliminate  particular  groups. 

Biological  warfare,  particularly  germ 
warfare,  can  be  selectively  targeted.  In 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  masses  of 
Indians  were  purposely  killed  by  giving 
them  blankets  infected  with  smallpox. 
The  tragedy  of  this  genocidal  use  of  bio- 
logical warfare  is  increased  when  we 
consider  the  many  other  tactics  available 
to  make  genocide  an  easy  feat.  Chemical 
warfare  and  nuclear  warfare  are  grave 
tools  of  war.  We  cannot  forget  the  in- 
stant destruction  of  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki. Add  to  these  methods  of  warfare 
conventional  weaponry,  which  Hitler 
proved  unquestionably  effective  in  wip- 
ing out  millions  of  innocent  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  world's  rapidly 
advancing  war  technology  compels  us 
to  act.  We  have  no  hesitancy  about  work- 
ing from  the  strategic  end— the  SALT 
-talks.  Why  then  are  we  so  hesitant  to 
condemn  the  actions  which  would  make 
use  of  it?  The  Genocide  Convention  is 
a  treaty  which  gets  at  the  core  of  the 
issue;  it  condemns  genocide  and  geno- 
cidal attempts  and  morally  obligates 
those  who  sign  it  to  do  all  they  can  to 
prevent  these  heinous  murders.  The 
United  States  has  not  done  this.  What 
must  the  rest  of  the  world  think  of  us? 
Mr.  President,  82  other  countries  have 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention  be- 
cause they  know  it  is  a  valuable  founda- 
tion for  international  harmony,  an  ex- 
pression of  international  morality  we 
all  can,  and  must,  share  in  order  to 
survive. 


WHEN  SUNSHINE  CAUSES  SUNBURN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  like  most 

other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  voted 

last  year  for  the  freedom  of  information 

amendment  to  the  Government  in  the 
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Sunshine  Act  of  1976.  I  did  so.  however, 
with  definite  reservations — some  of 
which  I  expressed  at  the  time. 

After  all,  who  can  oppose  open  gov- 
ernment, openly  conducted,  in  favor  of 
closed  government,  secretly  conducted? 
Who  can  favor  darlaiess  over  daylight  or 
shadow  over  sunlight  as  the  conditions 
under  which  a  free  society  should  op- 
erate? 

"Let  the  sun  shine  in,"  we  say,  and  let 
there  be  free  access  to  government  in- 
formation for  every  citizen.  To  argue 
otherwise  would  be  bad  enough;  to  vote 
otherwise  would  be  akin  to  opposing 
motherhood  and  apple  pie. 

But  as  I  said,  before  I  cast  my  affirma- 
tive votes  for  the  FOIA  amendment  and 
the  Sunshine  Act  itself  I  cautioned  my 
colleagues  of  the  potential  for  abuse  and 
injustice  inherent  within  each.  It  now 
appears  from  a  gesture  of  "compliance" 
which  has  crowded  the  headlines  over 
the  past  2  weeks  that  my  concerns  were 
well-founded. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  release  by 
HEW  on  March  14— in  response  to  a 
number  of  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
requests — of  the  names  of  physicians  in 
solo  practice,  medical  groups,  and  labo- 
ratories for  whose  services  medicare  al- 
legedly paid  $100,000  or  more  in  1975.  It 
has  taken  until  now  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  personal  damage  done 
to  a  substantial  number  of  America's 
doctors  by  that  action,  but  whatever  the 
final  analysis  might  show,  we  know 
enough  already  to  realize  that  indis- 
criminate doses  of  "sunshine"  can  often 
lead  to  "sunburn." 

Incidentally,  the  interim  regulation  to 
implement  those  requests  was  not  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  until  2 
days  after  the  date  of  release — which 
seems  in  itself  to  be  jumping  the  gun  a 
bit — but  regardless.  Secretary  Califano 
apparently  felt  there  was  an  immediate 
pressing  need  to  "let  the  sun  shine."  In 
the  process,  as  we  have  since  witnessed, 
he  watched  the  hide  get  fried  off  HEW's 
own  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 

"Why?"  or  "Why  not?"  and  "So  what?" 
I  v/as  tempted  to  ask  when  the  informa- 
tion was  published  naming  409  phy- 
sicians: 1,752  groups;  and  58  labora- 
tories for  whose  services  medicare  paid 
the  $100,000.  After  all,  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  medicare  cover  the  cost 
of  physician  services  for  our  elderly. 
Should  the  press,  therefore,  conclude,  or 
invite  its  audiance  to  conclude,  that  pay- 
ment of  more  than  $100,000  is  excessive, 
abusive,  wasteful  of  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar, or  dramatic  evidence  of  a  ripoff? 

I  personally  tend  to  view  such  pay- 
ments, unless  given  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, as  showing  that  a  Government 
program  is  functioning  as  it  was  designed 
to  function  and  providing  the  services 
it  was  intended  to  provide.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  release  of  data  of 
this  sort  does  nothing  to  reassure  the 
American  people  of  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness, especially  when  it  has  not  been 
so  interpreted  by  the  press. 

"HEW  Releases  Names  of  Doctors  on 
Medicare  Gravy  Train."  trumpeted  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinal.  And  this 
more  or  less  refiected  the  attitude  ini- 
tially taken  by  much  of  the  media. 


Pew  of  the  stories  which  reported  on 
the  HEW  release,  that  is,  bothered  to 
explain  that  the  figures  cited  were  gross, 
not  net,  and  that  by  no  means  did  they 
represent  what  the  doctor  put  away  in 
his  bank  account  until  the  IRS  could 
get  hold  of  him  at  tax  time.  Moreover, 
few  stories  mentioned  that  the  dollar 
totals  quoted  included  not  only  payments 
to  the  physician  but  payments  made  di- 
rectly to  the  beneficiary  in  cases  where 
they  themselves  were  responsible  for  the 
doctor's  bill. 

In  those  latter  instances,  whatever  the 
reimbursement  should  have  been  showed 
up  in  Uie  HEW  list  as  part  of  the  total 
figure,  even  though  it  was  a  payment 
the  doctor  may  never  have  received.  But 
let  me  get  down  to  specifics  by  citing 
some  individual  examples  of  error  and 
misrepresentation  which  have  been 
pointed  out  to  me. 

The  first  involved  one  of  my  physician 
constituents  from  Salina,  Kans..  Dr.  John 
H.  Schwartz,  who  was  listed  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  $135,066  in  1975.  He  protested  in 
understandable  indignation  that  the  fig- 
ure was  somewhat  inaccurate,  since  he 
had  actually  been  reimbursed  only  $7,765 
or  some  $127,300  less  than  claimed. 

I  thought  at  first  that  this  was  prob- 
ably an  exception — a  simple  oversight 
that  had  crept  into  an  otherwise  flaw- 
less computer  masterwork — but  later  I 
read  of  a  Kansas  City  physician,  reported 
by  HEW  to  be  in  solo  practice,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  received  $280,712  from 
medicare.  As  it  turned  out,  he  was  neither 
an  officer  nor  a  full  member  of  a  60- 
physician  group  called  Medical  Associ- 
ates Chartered— a  corporation  of  the 
internal  medicine  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  Medical  School— yet 
was  credited  with  its  total  billings  and 
reimbursements. 

The  Associated  Press  wondered  how 
and  why  such  a  thing  could  happen,  and 
decided  to  ask  the  physician  involved, 
Dr.  Daniel  Hinthorn,  for  an  explanation. 
Dr.  Hinthorn  informed  them  that  he 
had  received  no  more  than  $1,000  and 
probably  closer  to  $700  if  the  truth 
were  known. 

"I  hate  to  have  people  think  I'm  get- 
ting wealthy  off  of  poor  people,"  Dr. 
Hinthorn  told  the  AP.  "Actually,"  he 
said,  "I  am  not  getting  wealthy  at  all," 
adding  that  professors  are  paid  about 
half  or  a  third  of  what  private  physicians 
earn. 

Dr.  Roger  E.  Murken  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
was  listed  as  having  received  $702,453. 
He  left  the  44-physician  McParland 
Clinic  in  December  of  1975  and  is  now 
practicing  in  Pomona.  Calif.,  but  the  pub- 
lication of  his  name  and  the  vast  amount 
of  money  he  allegedly  received  have 
caused  him,  and  his  relatives  in  Ames, 
some  serious  heacaches.  It  has  also  sub- 
jected them  to  considerable  abuse,  for 
his  story  was  heavily  publicized  by  the 
Iowa  newspapers  and  the  local  segment 
of  the  Today  show. 

The  doctor's  parents  and  in-laws  still 
living  in  Ames  kept  getting  asked  if  the 
reason  Dr.  Murken  had  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia had  been  because  "he  made  all 
that  money  on  medicare  patients."  The 
fact  is.  Dr.  Murken's  gross  receipts,  as- 
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signed  and  unasslgned 
tween  $15,000  and  $20,000 

The  HEW  regional 
sas  City,  who  checked 
Murken's    insistence, 

$702,453  figure  was „ 

Dr.  Murken  felt  obliged  t< 
any  physician  in  a  town 
made  $702,453  in  a  single 
ing  medicare  patients  wo. 
the  most  shameless  crool; 
that  the  press  should  ha' 
suited  him  before  using  a 
figure. 

"HEW  put  me  to  a  lot 
me  a  small  fortune  in  t 
and  forced  me  to  take  a 
Dr.  Murken  said,  "and  I  d^ 
should  have  the  right  an< 
do  that."  I  agree  with  Di 
President.  No  agency  of  O 
the  right,  or  should  have 
do  that. 

The  cases  I  have  cited, 
no  means  isolated 
cratic    error.    Dr.    John 
Shreveport,  La.,  for 
said  to  have  received  , 
figure  must  have  been  „„_« 
him  and  18  other  physicia  is 
he  works. 

"I  will  be  happy  to 

matter  if  Mr.  Califano  wU 
rest  of  the  money  I  am 
collected,"  Dr.  Chidlow 

A  Michigan  doctor,  listtd 
received  $115,000,  actuallj 
"My  wife  must  think  I  ha 
ment  on  the  side  and  a  mis 
he  told  the  AP. 

Dr.  Ernest  Watson  of 
was  another  listed  as 
over  $100,000  from 
ly,  $233,871.  But  Dr.  Watsoti 
trician — and  baby  specialist  s 
quently  sought  out  by  perso; 
age  or  older.  Dr.  Watson  is 
and  has  been  living  In  ... 
past  12  years.  He  is  retired 
to  say,  practiced  no 
1975. 

Mr.  President,  HEWs  list 
tltioners  even  included 
in  Detroit.  I  suppose  l^ 
must  have  thought  that  „.. 
named  Dr.  Hospital  held  a 
In  the  armed  services  as  i 
era]. 

I  could  go  on.  I  could 
where  physicians  have  beer 
crank  calls  and  threats.  I 
instances  in  which  their 
ing  taunted  on  the 
ing  a  cheat  or  a  crook  for 
There  is  sUU  a  different 
cussion  where  this  HEW  j 
ens  a  cut-back  of  medical 
priations  by  the  State  U 
in  at  least  one  other  case, 
contributions  to  a  hospital 
tailed  because  It  is  allegedly 
on  medicare. 

"Hiese  problems  were ^ 

cusable  and  egregious  errors 
porting.  Mr.  President.  The] 
dltlon  to  the  damage  done  to 
peace  of  mind,  and  domestic 
But  it  is  pointless  to  give 
a  laundry  list.  It  would  be 
and  would  do  little  to  undo 
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already  done  by  what  must  be  one  of  the 
sloppiest  pieces  of  bureaucratic  shuffling 
in  recent  years. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  HEW  release 
listed  409  physicians,  1,752  groups,  and 
58  laboratories  for  whose  services  medi- 
care paid  $100,000  or  more  in  1975.  The 
American  Medical  Association,  under- 
standably concerned  over  what  it  had 
learned  to  expect  was  another  attempt 
to  tarnish  its  profession,  quickly  came  to 
the  defense  when  it  recognized  from  the 
lists  that  multiple  inaccuracies  existed. 

It  set  out  to  interview,  on  a  crash  basis 
those  physicians  listed  as  practicing 
alone,  and  during  the  limited  time  avail- 
able reached  166  of  the  409  doctors— ap- 
proximately 40  percent— in  30  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  learn,  Mr.  President,  that  fully 
65.7  percent  of  the  HEW  figures  checked 
were  found  to  be  incorrect. 

The  errors  were  generally  of  three 
kinds: 

First.  The  solo  practice  designation 
was  wrong,  and  the  figure  reported  re- 
ferred to  a  group  practice; 

Second.  The  amount  listed  as  received 
by  the  physician  was  incorrect;  or 

Third.  Both  the  designation  and 
amount  were  in  error. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  degree  of  error- 
HEW  was  wrong  in  two  out  of  three  of  its 
attempts  to  report  factual  statistical 
data.  Of  course,  SSA  has  responded  that 
the  errors  were  "probably  not  of  the 
magnitude  stated  by  the  AMA."  but 
given  the  obvious  hazards  of  guilt  for  the 
same  malfeasance  you  are  criticizing.  I 
think  we  have  to  assume  the  AMA  was 
pretty  careful  about  its  figures. 

In  all  fairness.  I  suppose  we  cannot 
hold  Secretary  Califano  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  precipitous  release,  un- 
der his  name,  of  March  14,  for  he  is  new 
to  his  job  and  doubtless  unaccustomed  to 
the  bumbling  vagaries  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance.  But  I  would  hope  that 
this  might  motivate  him  to  shake  the 
Bureau  up  a  bit,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  two  out  of  three  wrong  is 
a  failing  mark  even  on  a  true  or  false 
test. 

I  notice  from  a  New  York  Times  story 
of  last  Saturday  that  the  Social  Security 
Admmistration  expects  to  issue  a  cor- 
rected list  of  the  now  infamous  "$100  - 
000  club"  in  about  2  weeks— or  a  full 
month  after  the  initial  fiasco.  That  will 
hardly  be  a  consolation  or  reassurance 
to  us  as  Senators  and  taxpayers,  how- 
ever, who  have  learned  through  this  ex- 
perience that  BHI  only  knows  where  our 
money  goes  30  percent  of  the  time 

Mr.  President,  if  this  unfortunate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  HEW  should  somehow 
result  in  making  the  press  more  respon- 
sible In  Its  reporting  of  Government 
information  about  private  individuals 
then  I  suppose  the  whole  sad  affair  will 
have  been  worth  the  hardship  it  has 
caused.  Happily,  i  add,  not  aU  the  press 
rose  to  this  HEW  release  like  young 
trout  to  a  fiy,  but  rather  checked  be- 
fore they  wrote— and  have  since  even 
come  to  the  defense  of  those  who  were 
aggrieved.  For  that  we  should  be  grate- 
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In  the  Record  just  a  few  such  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Salina  Journal- 
the  Wichita  Eagle;  and  the  Washington 
Star,  as  well  as  stories  by  the  National 
Observer,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Together  they  demonstrate 
that  sometimes,  at  least,  the  Sun  does 
shine  In. 

There  being  no  objectior,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  bs  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal, 
Mar.  17,  1977J 

PROFTT  EERINO  ? 

The  American  public  seems  to  have  a  pe- 
cuUar  love-hate  view  of  Its  doctors. 

We  love,  respect,  admire,  obey  and  trust 
our  own  personal  physicians. 

But  we  are  fed  a  diet  of  TV  "exposes- 
maturing  malingering  doctors.  And  so.  when 
HEW  or  some  other  federal  agency  releases 
figures  claiming  that  "X"  number  of  doctors 
have  made  more  than  $100,000  In  a  year  on 
Medicaid  or  Medicare  charges,  the  suspicion 
of  profiteering  comes  to  some  of  us. 

That's  a  shame. 

Granted,  there  are  undoubtedly  a  few  bad 
apples  In  the  barrel  but  most  doctors  are 
honest,  hardworking  and  capable. 

There  are  at  least  3  reasons  why  some  doc- 
tors do  make  substantial  money  in  the  Medi- 
care field : 

1.  They're  willing  to  put  up  with  an  aged 
class  of  clientele  and  the  vast  paperwork 
Involved,  while  many  of  their  peers  would 
rather  not  bother.  In  fact,  a  doctor  can 
make  more  money  with  less  work  by  dealing 
with  middle-income  and  wealthy  patients. 

2.  They,  themselves,  are  superefficlent  or 
have  efficient  staffs  which  can  handle  a  large 
Medicare  volvmie. 

3.  They're  specializing  In  a  medical  field, 
such  as  urology,  where  many  of  the  patients 
are  elderly  and  are  apt  to  be  on  Medicare 

Anyway,  what's  so  bad  about  a  doctor 
getting  wealthy? 

In  what  other  profession  does  a  person 
have  to  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
a  lot  of  money.  Just  preparing  himself  for  It? 

What  other  profession  holds  our  lives  In 
Its  hands? 

What  other  professions  (there  are  a  few 
but  very  few)  demand  such  skill,  such  dedi- 
cation, such  long  and  bizarre  hours,  such 
emotional  expenditures? 

Most  doctors  deserve  all  the  monetary 
rewards,  that   come   their   way. 

As  for  HEW.  you  can't  always  believe  Its 
reports.  Judging  by  at  least  one  Salina 
doctor's  experience  and  the  number  of  com- 
plaints pouring  Into  Washington  from  all 
over  the  nation,  its  latest  report  this  week 
on  doctors'  Incomes  was  full  of  fantastically 
Inflated  errors. 

There  apparently  are  some  bad  or  In- 
efficient apples  In  HEW,  too,  or  some  mighty 
dumb  computers. 
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If  there  is  no  objection,  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


fProm  the  Wichita  (Kans.)    Eagle    Mar    17 

1977) 

What  Is  Proved? 

What,  If  anything,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  eight  medical  groups  and  two  other 
Wichita  physicians  collected  more  than 
•  100,000  each  from  Medicare  in  1975? 

Maybe  that  Wichita  is  a  health  care  cen- 
ter whose  medical  specialists  and  the  other 
doctors  involved  in  this  largest  city  In  Kan- 
sas work  hard. 

St.  LouU  has  16  listings,  for  whatever  that 
may  mean. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  because  the  pro- 
gram designed  to  look  after  the  medical  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  the  chronically  111  is  fed- 
erally run  and  federally  financed  In  part, 
those  who  provide  the  health  care  seem  auto- 
matically open  to  suspicious  scrutiny 


Six-figure  earnings  by  professional  ath- 
letes are  quite  routine — d'ya  expect  those 
guys  to  perform  for  nothing? — but  when  It 
becomes  known  that  a  doctor  may  have  pros- 
pered treating  Medicare  patients,  suspicions 
sprout. 

That  and  the  Intricacies  of  federal  regula- 
tions make  It  easy  to  understand  why  occa- 
sionally doctors  and  hospitals  balk  at  par- 
ticipation In  program.s  where  federal  money 
Is  Involved. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  situation  Involving 
the  Sedgwick  County  Mental  Health  depart- 
ment and  two  hospitals  to  which  It  has  been 
referring  patients.  Now  the  hospitals  say  they 
will  not  renew  contracts  with  the  department 
because  a  federal  regulation  limits  charges  to 
all  county-referred  patients  whether  the  hos- 
pital bills  are  paid  with  public  funds  or  not — 
thus,  if  a  patient  sent  to  the  hospital  by  a 
county  mental  health  clinic  but  able  to  pay 
his  own  hospital  bill  from  private  resources 
or  with  his  own  hospitalization  Insurance 
were  billed  the  private  patient  rate,  the  hos- 
pital would  have  to  rebate  to  the  county  any 
charges  exceeding  government  allowed  ac- 
tual costs.  That  doesn't  leave  hospitals 
"growth"  money. 

Presumably  there  are  opportunities  for 
fraud  any  massive  program  in  which  public 
funding  Is  Involved  and  federal  authorities 
must,  of  course,  stay  vigilant  to  detect  and 
correct  abuses. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  Medicare  program  Is 
a  worthwhile  one  and  must  not  be  en- 
snarled  by  controversy  and  red  tape.  Per- 
haps organizational  changes  ordered  by 
Health-Education-Welfare  Secretary  Joseph 
Califano  will  help. 

[From  Washington  Star,  Mar.  27.  1977] 
A  Sloppy  Piece  of  Work 

That  Medicare  information  put  out  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (at  the  de- 
mand of  several  news  organizations,  Includ- 
ing The  Star)  was  darn  startling. 

It  Indicated  that  409  physicians  around 
the  country  received  $100,000  or  more  dur- 
1976  from  payments  for  Medicare  patients. 
When  that  news  hit  the  streets  of  Topeka, 
Peoria,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  a  few 
hundred  other  places,  the  local  citizenry  was 
given  the  Impression  that  the  doctors  were 
really   cleaning   up   on   Medicare   payments. 

But  were  they? 

Perhaps  some.  But  In  response  to  com- 
plaints from  outraged  doctors,  who  In  many 
Instances  had  been  badgered  and  sometimes 
called  crooks  by  furious  citizens,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  undertook  a  study 
of  the  ILst.  As  of  a  few  days  ago,  the  AMA 
had  checked  129  of  the  409  and  found  a  70 
per  cent  rate  of  error. 

Some  figures,  according  to  AMA,  were  sim- 
ply wrong.  But  the  biggest  error  was  the 
listing  of  physicians  who  are  In  group  prac- 
tice as  solo  practitioners.  For  example,  a 
Kansas  doctor,  who  Is  chief  of  a  20-member 
group  practice,  was  listed  as  the  recipient  of 
$544,014  but  says  he  was  responsible  for  bill- 
ings of  only  $12,522.  An  Oregon  doctor,  who 
Is  the  salaried  director  of  a  hospital  and  has 
no  private  practice,  was  listed  as  receiving 
$103,686  which  evidently  went  to  the 
hospital. 

The  AMA's  check  Included  three  District  of 
Columbia  physicians  reported  as  receiving 
more  than  $100.000— Charles  A.  Hufnagel. 
John  W.  McTigue  and  George  E.  Schreiner — 
who  were  erroneously  listed  in  the  HEW  re- 
lease as  solo  practitioners  when  In  fact  they 
shared  the  proceeds  with  associates. 

The  figures  sometimes  are  misleading  in 
another  respect.  The  HEW  list  Includes  pay- 
ments to  doctors  as  well  as  to  patients,  but 
patients  don't  always  pay  the  doctor;  some- 
times they  spend  their  Medicare  reimburse- 
ments for  something  besides  doctor  bills. 

The  point  is  that  raw  statistics  often  can 
give  someone  a  raw  deal.  In  this  Instance. 


the  error  was  compounded  by  the  news 
media  which  In  some  cases  didn't  bother  to 
go  beyond  the  statistics  in  their  first  stories, 
and  In  other  cases  gave  more  prominence  to 
the  seemingly  spectacular  payments  than  to 
the  explanation  that  the  payments  frequently 
didn't  all  go  to  one  person. 

Similar  errors  and  misleading  Impressions, 
in  approximately  the  same  proportion,  have 
been  found  by  AMA  in  Medicaid  payment 
lists  released  the  past  several  years. 

HEW  produced  the  Medicare  list  to  satisfy 
requests  from  the  press  under  a  Freedom  of 
Information  amendment  to  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  of  1976. 

Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  govern- 
ment in  the  sunshine,  so  long  as  the  sun- 
shine lights  up  the  entire  picture.  HEW  has 
an  obligation  not  to  produce  misleading  or 
erroneous  information.  And  news  organiza- 
tions have  an  obligation  to  go  beyond  raw 
statistics,  particularly  when  we  have  Initi- 
ated an  inquiry. 

Perhaps  some  doctors  have  abused  the 
Medicare  program,  but  it  seems  obvious  that 
many  who  haven't  were  tarred  with  the  same 
brush. 

Dr.  James  H.  Sammons,  executive  vice 
president  of  AMA,  claims  that  the  Medicare 
episode  "has  got  to  be  the  sloppiest  per- 
formance in  the  history  of  American  bu- 
reaucracy." Well,  maybe  not  the  sloppiest, 
but  It  certainly  ranks  high. 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  26,  19771 

The   "Rich"   Medicare    Docs:    Misleading 

Figures 

(By   Lawrence   Mosher) 

During  1975  Dr.  Charles  D.  Kelman.  a  New 
York  City  ophthalmologist,  earned  $412,757 
for  services  paid  by  Medicare,  the  Federal 
health-care  program  for  the  elderly. 

Chesapeake  Physicians  of  Baltimore  re- 
ceived $844,294  In  Medicare  payments  that 
year.  And  In  Zumbrota,  Minn,  (pooulation 
1,830),  the  Zumbrota  Health  Facility  took 
in  $22,293,171  from  the  Government. 

All  these  revelations,  and  more,  can  be 
found  In  a  half-Inch  thick  list  published 
last  week  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  disclosure,  produced 
to  satisfy  requests  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  provided  the  names  and 
addresses  of  physician's,  clinics  and  group 
practices,  and  laboratories  that  earned  $100.- 
000  or  more  in  Medicare  services  fcr   1975. 

However  well-intentioned,  the  Federal  dis- 
closure contained  enough  errors  and  pro- 
duced enough  confusion  to  make  official"!  at 
the  Social  Security  Administration  wish  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  law  that  led  to  pub- 
lication of  the  list. 

"GUILT    BY    INNUENDO" 

Social  Security  spokesman  reported  that 
their  Baltimore  office  was  ringing  with  anery 
doctors  calling  to  complain.  One  St.  Louis 
doctor,  they  said.  Insisted  he  had  been  retired 
for  10  years.  Ttie  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion criticized  the  disclosures  as  establishing 
"guilt  by  innuendo";  the  AMA  says  the  im- 
pression is  created  that  doctors  who  receive 
large  Medicare  payments  must  somehow  be 
doing  something  Illegal. 

Take  the  examples  used  In  this  story.  They 
are  deceptive  unless  fully  explained,  which 
often  was  not  possible  from  the  Information 
given  In  the  list.  The  Zumbrota  Health  Facil- 
ity should  have  been  listed  as  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  Rochester;  Zumbrota  is  a  town  near 
Rochester.  Chesapeake  Physicians  Profes- 
sional Association  numbers  about  200  doc- 
tors, all  practicing  at  Baltimore's  City  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Kelman  employs  a  staff  of  two 
other  ophthalmologists,  four  technicians,  and 
four  secretaries.  He  reports  that  his  overhead 
costs  exceed  his  Medicare  payments.  Such 
payments,  he  says,  account  for  about  75  per 
cent  of  his  total  income. 

A    major    cause    of    the   confusion    Is    the 


Social  Security  Administration's  computer- 
ized billing  system  for  Medicare.  Group  prac- 
tices and  clinics  are  often  listed  under  one 
doctor's  name  without  giving  the  other 
names.  Although  the  Medicare  lUt  distin- 
guished between  "solo  practitioners"  and 
"group/cUnlcs."  some  newspapers  and  re- 
porting services  apparently  did  not  make  thU 
clear. 

A    NEW   LIST 

What  affronted  some  physicians,  however, 
was  the  disclosure  Itself.  "They  made  it  soxmd 
like  the  doctors  were  Just  pocketing  the 
money,"  says  Kelman.  He  received  an  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Achievement  award  In  1969 
for  developing  an  ultrasonic  needle  proce- 
dure for  removing  cataracts. 

Kelman's  surgical  process,  which  he  has 
taught  to  some  1.500  other  ophthalmologists 
around  the  country,  allows  patients  to  go 
home  the  day  after  the  operation.  The  stand- 
ard operation  requires  an  additional  four 
days'  hospitalization.  Kelman  figures  he  per- 
sonally saves  the  Government  $240,000  a  year 
in  unnecessary  hospitalization  costs. 

By  week's  end  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration said  it  was  preparing  a  new  list  that 
it  hopes  would  eliminate  the  errors.  The  dis- 
closures, however,  appear  to  be  a  new  aspect 
of  Medicare  operation  that  physicians  will 
have  to  live  with. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  18, 19771 

HEW  Payments  List  Gets  "Zero"  From 

Irate  Doctors 

(By  Peter  Rich) 

Dr.  Ernest  Watson  of  Elmhurst  was  one 
of  the  Chicago  area  physicians  listed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  receiving  more  than  $100,000  In  pay- 
ments from  Medicare  in  1975. 

Speciflcally,  the  HEW  list  noted.  Dr.  Wat- 
son received  $233,371. 

A  spoksman  for  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society  told  The  Tribune  there  are  two 
strange  things  about  that : 

Dr.  Watson  Is  a  pediatrician,  a  baby  doc- 
tor. Since  Medicare  generally  Is  for  people 
over  65  years  of  age.  Dr.  Watson's  patients 
wouldn't  really  qualify  for  it. 

Dr.  Watson  is  76  years  old.  retired,  and  has 
been  living  in  Arizona  for  the  Isist  12  years. 
He  did  not  practice  medicine  In  1975. 

The  above  error  is  Just  one  of  many  the 
ISMS  has  uncovered  in  the  HEW  list. 

In  fact,  the  spokesman  said,  "Every  doctor 
we  have  contacted  so  far  has  ben  listed  er- 
roneously." 

The  society  put  out  a  statement  terming 
the  HEW  list  "grossly  inaccurate  and  a  mali- 
cious distortion  of  the  facts." 

The  spokesman  listed  some  more  Interest- 
ing examples: 

Dr.  R.  P.  Foth  of  Aurora  was  listed  as  re- 
ceiving $460,000  in  Medicare  payments  in 
1975.  The  business  manager  of  the  Dryer 
Clinic  In  Aurora,  where  Dr.  Foth  Is  located, 
estimates  that  Dr.  Foth  received  approxi- 
mately $35,000  In  Medicare  payments  in  1975. 

A  Dr.  C.  A.  Bayar  of  Chicago  is  listed  as 
receiving  $238,239  from  Medicare  in  1975.  But 
Dr.  Bayar  died  the  previous  year — 1974. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Medical  So- 
ciety said  his  group  is  "doing  a  spot  check 
with  various  medical  societies  to  determine 
Just  what  the  error  rate  (in  the  HEW  list]  Is." 

"If  it  is  anything  like  what  It  seems  to  be 
In  Chicago  and  Illinois,"  he  added,  "this  has 
got  to  be  one  of  the  sloppiest  performances 
In  the  history  of  American  bureaucracy. 

"If  the  AMA  were  to  put  out  data  this  In- 
accurate, the  press  would  have  us  for  break- 
fast, and  properly  so.  I  think  HEW  ought  to 
be   held    similarly   accountable." 

Numerous  Chicago  area  physlcans  on  the 
HEW  list  have  been  calling  The  Tribune  to 
complain  that  erroneuos  amounts  of  Medi- 
care payments  were  attributed  to  them. 

Dr.  BIpin  Bhayanl  of  Kankakee  called  to 
complain  that  whereas  be  bad  been  listed 
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In  1878,  be  actually  receive* 
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filed  with  the  IRS  for  1975, 
"total  medical  and  health 
to  be  the  lower  amount. 

Dr.  Edward  Brunner,  cha 
partment  of  anesthesiology  , 
University,    McOaw   Medical 
to  complain  that  while  a  Dr 
listed  by  HEW  as  receiving 
only   $2,488   actually   was   v. 
Holley's  name,  and  the  entl 
anesthesia  practice  group  at 
belongs  received  only  $29,690 

"The  published  data 
rect,"  Brunner  noted. 

Dr.  Olaf  8.  Andersen  of 
listed  as  receiving  $116,943, «,. 
ings  for  1975  were  about  $8( 
Medicare  was  only  a  portion 
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Moreover,  he  said,  for  six 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  \ 
nola  as  a  salaried  employee 
Dr.  George  Olander  of  Hig 
as  receiving  $101,638.  told 
received  no  Individual  pa 
care,   and   that   the  sum  .„ 
corporation  of  which  he  is  a 
Surgeons  Oroup,  SC. 

He  sugegsted  that  the  ^ 
Ing  may  have  resulted  from 
Insistence  on  listing   ind 
rather  than  the  groups  to  r 
in  their  billing  procedures. 

In  Washington,  the  g&,», 
checking  for  mistakes  in  the 
Since  the  list  contained  the 
physicians,  1,762  groups,  and 
such  checking  is  expected  to  .^ 
A  spokesman  at  the  Socia! 
ministration  office  told  The  "] 
take  me  "about  a  week"  befor« 
rected  list  Is  Issued. 

Michael  Naver,  a  spokesman 
more  Social  Security  office  tl 
list,   said   that   "in   most  cas^ 
sloppy  bookkeeping  by  Insu 
others."  He  said  the  agency 
that  fraud  was  Involved. 

HEW  acknowledged   that   It 
complaints  from  numerous  doc  U 
their  figures.  A  HEW  spokesma  i 
the  doctors  complain  that 
them  were  in  fact  total 
group  clinic  for  many  . 

The  executive  vice  president 
can  Medical  Association,  Dr.  J», 
mons,  said  release  of  the  nam^ 
to  badger  a  large  segment  of 
and  to  establish  guilt  by 
He  noted: 

"There  is  something  basicall' 
the  broadcast  release  of  name: 
payments.  The  physicians  are 
HEW   as   individual   recipients 
funds  whereas  the  payments 
services  provided  by  many  o 

"Many  of  the  physicians   .« 
pltal-based  radiologists,  patho 
theslologUts,  or  heads  of  clinics 
clans  usually  have  large  staffs 
their  direction." 

The  apparent  errors  were  no 
the  Chicago  area  by  any  means. 
An  AMA  spokesman  said  i 
Hamolsky  of  Providence,  RI 
receiving  $307,462  In  Medicare 
1976. 

"He  checked  his  records  and 
reimbursed  for  only  $626. 
been   a   salaried   physician   „„ 
since  1963,  and  not  a  solo  practi 
HEW  statement  noted,"  the 
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victimized  by  the  Washington  bureaucracy  as 
the  result  of  a  list  reporting  individual  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $100,000  made  under  the 
Medicare  health  care  program  for  the  elderly 
"My  wife  must  think  I  have  an  apartment 
on  the  side  and  a  mistress  as  well,"  said  a 
Michigan  doctor  who  was  lUted  as  having 
received  $116,000  for  Medicare  but  claimed  he 
actually  got  $15,000. 

Last  week.  In  response  to  a  request  filed 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei- 
fare  released  a  list  of  409  doctors,  1,762  health 
care  groups  and  68  laboratories  which  re- 
ceived payments  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

So  many  complaints  were  received  from 
physicians  saying  the  list  was  Inaccurate 
that  the  department  issued  a  statement  24 
hours  later  conceding  there  might  have  been 
errors  in  the  report  and  promised  a  revised 
list  this  week. 

"The  error  rate  is  phenomenal,"  said  Joe 
Breu,  a  spokesman  for  .he  American  Medical 
Association.  "It  is  unconscionable  that  they 
should  release  the  figures  without  knowing 
what  they  are  talking  about." 

Breu  said  Friday  that  the  association  had 
contacted  80  doctors  in  22  states  whose  names 
were  on  the  list  and  found  66  were  listed 
Incorrectly. 

He  said  39  were  listed  as  solo  practitioners 
when  the  sum  listed  represented  amounts 
for  clinics  or  groups  of  dotcors.  two  had  the 
vn-ong  amounts,  and  16  had  both  the  amount 
and  the  listing  of  the  physician  as  a  solo 
practitioner  Incorrect. 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Patton  of  Seattle  was  listed 
as  having  received  $3.2  million  for  Medicare 
services  in  1976. 

"If  that's  true,  tell  them  to  send  the  money 
and  I'll  retire,"  said  Patton.  He  was  one  of 
X12  physicians  affiliated  with  Mason  Clinic 
which  actually  received  the  payment. 

Another  example  of  incorrect  listing  of 
the  amount  was  for  Anesthesia  Services  of 
Mobile,  Ala. 

"Our  records  show  we  collected  right  at 
$134,000  In  Medicare  payments  In  1975,"  said 
Alice  Oadllhe,  business  manager  for  the 
anesthesia  group.  "Yet  the  HEW  report  has 
us  listed  as  collecting  $628,153.  I  think  they 
must  have  figured  up  anesthesia  services  for 
the  whole  MobUe  area  to  have  come  up  with 
that  figure." 

A  spokesman  for  the  department  said  the 
reports  apparently  did  not  differentiate  be- 
tween an  individual  doctors'  recelots  and 
payments  made  to  a  group  of  physicians  In 
the  name  of  one  person. 

The  HEW  list  included  this  disclaimer- 
"Despite  efforts  made  to  verify  this  informa- 
tion, data  on  some  Individuals  may  not  be 
completely  accurate  due  to  coding  and  or 
clerical  errors  which  could  cause  some  pay- 
ments attributed  to  a  listed  physician  to 
have  been  for  service  performed  by  another 
physician  or  In  a  group  practice  setting 

Despite  the  disclaimer,  there  was  no  in- 
dication on  the  actual  list  that  the  physi- 
cians represented  groups. 

Dr.  John  Chldlow  of  Shreveport,  La  who 
was  reported  to  have  received  $298,686  said 
the  figure  must  have  been  for  him  and  18 
other  physicians  with  whom  he  works. 

"I  will  be  happy  to  forget  the  whole  mat- 
ter  if  Mr.  Callfano  will  send  me  the  rest  of 
the  money  I  am  cuoposed  to  have  collscted  " 
said  Chldlow.  Joseph  A.  Callfano  is  secretary 
or  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Oscar  Blitz  of  New  Orleans  reportedly 
got  $233,173.  Blitz  said  the  amount  was  for 

^  n«  n^  t?^t°"  *"  **'^  "'"'=*  *«^  was  about 
$100,000  high  anyway. 

"I  wish  to  God,  I  made  that  much  I 
couldn't  make  that  much  if  I  worked  all  day 
and  all  night.  There  aren't  that  many  hours 
In  a  day."  he  said. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Peters  of  Cleveland  reportedly 
received  $882,458.  "I  retired  nine  or  10  years 
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ago,"  was  his  response.  Peters  noted  that  he 
founded  the  Euclid  Clinic  Foundation  which 
now  has  60  doctors  on  Its  staff,  but  he  is  no 
longer  affiliated  with  the  clinic. 

Dr.  Vernon  Stabler  of  Stabler  Clinic  In 
Greenville.  Ala.,  referred  to  the  listing  of 
$111,764  for  him  instead  of  for  all  five  doc- 
tors in  his  clinic  as  "poppycock." 

"I  don't  mind  HEW  releasing  the  list  be- 
cau.se  newspapers  Just  love  that  sort  of 
thing,"  Stabler  said.  "Medicare  doesn't  ac- 
count for  much  of  our  business  anyway.  I'm 
not  concerned  one  bit  about  HEW's  list." 

While  some  physicians  treated  the  matter 
relatively  lightly,  others  were  angered  by  the 
report. 

"I'm  very  upset,"  said  Dr.  Lawrence  E. 
Smith  of  Auburn,  N.Y.,  who  was  listed  as  re- 
ceiving $147,000.  "In  a  small  town  like  this, 
that  Is  very  hard  to  live  down." 

Smith  said  he  works  with  four  other  doc- 
tors. 

"I  haven't  made  that  much  in  all  my  life." 
commented  Dr.  Olaf  Severud  of  Coopers- 
town.  N.T.,  who  was  listed  as  recelvlne 
$466,013. 

Severud.  71  and  semiretired,  receives  a 
salary  of  $15,000  a  year  from  a  nursing  home 
and  said  he  suspected  all  of  the  home's 
Medicare  payments  were  listed  In  his  name. 
Dr.  Daniel  Hlnthorn  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center  In  Kansas  City  was 
shown  as  receiving  $280,712,  but  said  he  re- 
ceived no  more  than  $1,000  in  Medicare  pay- 
ments and  probably  closer  to  $700. 

Hlnthorn  said  he  called  Callfano  after  the 
figures  appeared.  "He  lUtened  for  one  or  two 
minutes  and  then  he  said  Just  a  moment 
and  transferred  me  to  someone  else.  They 
shunted  me  around  to  several  different 
people." 
Hlnthorn  said  he  got  no  satisfaction. 
"I  hate  to  have  people  think  I'm  getting 
wealthy  off  poor  people.  Actually  I'm  not 
getting  wealthy  at  all,"  he  said,  adding  that 
professors  are  paid  about  half  to  a  third 
what  private  physicians  get. 

Hlnthorn  said  he  has  been  subjected  to 
"anxiety  and  remarks  from  friends  and  asso- 
ciates" since  the  report  appeared. 

Hlnthorn  said  he  was  a  salaried  employe 
of  Medical  Associates  Chartered,  a  60-doctor 
corporation. 
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THE  ROLE  OP  PRIVATE  AND  VOL- 
UNTARY AGENCIES  IN  OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  my  Foreign  Assistance  Subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  private  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies which  are  actively  involved  in  over- 
seas development  activities. 

The  testimony  and  subsequent  discus- 
sion on  the  role  of  PVO's,  the  problems 
they  face,  and  the  unique  contribution 
they  make  to  the  development  process 
provided  for  a  very  stimulating  and  edu- 
cational session. 

Participating  in  the  panel  discussion 
were  Mr.  C.  Payne  Lucas,  executive  di- 
rector of  Africare.  Mr.  Tom  Fox,  execu- 
tive director  of  Volunteers  in  Technical 
Assistance,  VITA,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bul- 
lard,  president  of  Technoserve,  Inc. 

All  three  agreed  that  the  success  of 
the  PVO's  as  they  related  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  could  be 
maximized  only  if  a  Bureau  of  Private 
Developmental  Assistance,  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Administrator,  were  estab- 
lished within  AID. 

As  Mr.  Lucas  pointed  out  in  his  testi- 
mony: 

Such  a  Bureau  would  be  a  "one  stop" 
place  where  all  PVO  assistance  could  be  co- 


ordinated. Such  a  Bureau  would  not  Ignore 
the  necessary  participation  of  the  Area  Bu- 
reaus and  the  Invaluable  support  and  input 
of  the  Offices  of  Developmental  Resources 
and  Technical  Assistance  within  these  Bu- 
reaus. Simply  put.  It  would  expedite  the 
development  of  the  partnership  between 
PVOs  and  AID.  It  would  be  an  enormous 
efficiency  and  economy  move. 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse  this  recom- 
mendation, which  we  will  consider  when 
markup  begins  in  my  subcommittee  on 
the  bilateral  development  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  programs  next  week. 
As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  in  the 
1973  reform  of  our  bilateral  aid  pro- 
grams, Congress  directed  AID  to 
strengthen  its  relationship  with  private 
and  voluntary  organizations,  including 
increased  financial  support  for  PVO  ac- 
tivities. I  believe  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate Bureau  in  the  Agency  would  allow 
AID  to  carry  out  this  congressional  di- 
rective more  effectively. 

Each  of  the  three  PVO's  represented 
at  the  hearings  were  unique  in  their  con- 
tributions to  the  development  process. 

For  example,  VITA,  which  was  estab- 
lished 17  years  ago,  was  foimded  by  a 
group  of  scientists  and  engineers,  many 
of  whom  were  employed  by  General  Elec- 
tric's  Research  and  Development  Labor- 
atory. As  Mr.  Fox  pointed  out: 

Today,  it  is  widely  known  overseas  as  a 
respected  source  of  technical  assistance  and 
Information;  It  Is  a  regular  participant  and 
leader  In  the  mounting  national  dialogue  on 
appropriate  technology;  and  it  is  an  associa- 
tion of  some  5,000  highly  skilled  people, 
mostly  Americans,  who  seek  to  apply  their 
skills  to  Important  and  recurrent  problems 
in  developing  areas  around  the  world. 

In  noting  the  vast  need  for  technical 
assistance  in  less  developed  countries, 
and  the  great  pool  of  applicable  expertise 
and  experience  existing  in  the  indus- 
trialized nations,  Mr.  Fox  stated: 

What  may  be  of  Interest,  however,  are  the 
mechanisms  provided  by  VITA  for  produc- 
tively matching  these  two  elements — need 
and  technical  talent.  Essentially  VITA 
achieves  this  linkage  through  three  pro- 
grams: its  Technical  Information  Service,  Its 
Publications  Program,  and  specific  projects. 

Mr.  Fox  also  explained  that  for  the 
user  of  VITA'S  services, 

.  .  .  there  probably  are  two  distinctive 
reasons  for  VITA's  appeal.  First,  VITA's 
approach  is  unobtruse  and  demonstrably 
non-paternalistic.  Its  assistance  Is  originated, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  consumer — by  the  re- 
quests of  extension  agents,  small  business- 
men, research  centers,  development  organiza- 
tions, governments,  and  others  in  develop- 
ing countries.  Problems  and  needs  are  defined 
in  the  field.  And  VITA's  pool  of  specialists 
devotes  its  efforts  to  grappling  with  the  issues 
from  a  local  perspective — not  through 
reaching  into  a  mall -order  catalog  of  high 
and  so  frequently  inapplicable  technology. 
-  In  addition,  a  second  major  appeal  of 
VITA'S  program  is  its  flexibility — a  readiness 
and  capacity  to  tackle  all  kinds  of  problems: 
in  agriculture,  small  business  development, 
water  supply— in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America — the  gamut  of  appropriate  tech- 
nology questions  throughout  the  developing 
world. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Fox's  testimony,  for  I  am  sure  they  will 
experience  the  same  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  special  skills  this  organiza- 
tion brings  to  the  development  effort. 

Africare  also  brings  a  unique  approach 


to  development.  Mr.  Lucas,  who  has 
served  as  a  Peace  Corps  country  director 
in  several  African  countries  and  later  as 
the  regional  director  for  all  Peace  Corps 
programs  in  Africa,  pointed  out  that  his 
organization  has  22  projects  in  9  coun- 
tries. 

However,  he  pointed  out  some  of  the 
diCScultigs  associated  with  perceptions  of 
the  role  of  PVO's  in  development: 

The  Congress  and  U.S.A.I.D.  have  acted 
upon  that  concern  by  encouraging  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs)  to  as- 
sume a  much  larger  role  in  world  develop- 
ment. This  Is  now  national  policy,  but  it  is 
a  policy  on  trial.  Moreover,  in  some  quarters 
PVOs  are  not  taken  seriously.  They  are  often 
perceived  as  jixst  "do-good"  organizations 
manned  by  volunteers  and  nonprofessionals 
and  living  on  government  handouts.  The  very 
nature  of  the  concept  of  "private  and  volun- 
tary organizations"  is  often  misleading,  for 
most  of  these  organizations  are  engaged  in 
development  and  sometimes  relief,  and  *are 
staffed  not  by  volunteers  but  by  professionals 
who  would  otherwise  be  employed  by  such 
institutions  as  the  World  Bank,  United  Na- 
tions, U.S.A.I.D.  and  the  Peace  Corps,  to  men- 
tion a  few. 

Many  PVOs  have  already  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  development.  However, 
the  Jury  is  still  out  on  the  eventual  role  of 
PVOs  in  developmental  assistance.  We  are 
Just  beginning  to  perceive  the  full  potential 
of  using  PVOs  to  complement  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid  programs. 

He  further  noted : 

Africare's  experience  is  not  unique  among 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  working 
In  the  foreign  assistance  field.  We  and  others, 
friquently  with  U.S.A.I.D.  financial  support, 
are  helping  to  change  the  face  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  in  the  Third  World.  It  Is  the  face 
of  a  pluralistic  society  reflecting  a  pluralis- 
tic America;  It  is  a  society  In  which  volun- 
tarism and  service  to  others  are  enduring 
cultural  strengths;  it  is  a  technological  so- 
ciety which  nevertheless  values  hard  physi- 
cal work.  Each  is  a  national  trait  that  espe- 
cially suits  Americans  working  in  the  Third 
World. 

The  obvious  qiiestion  is  how  best  to  exer- 
cise these  strengths  abroad.  We  have  been 
experimenting  for  the  bettsr  part  of  30 
years — A.I.D.,  its  forerunners  and  the  Peace 
Corps  being  the  outstanding  government  in- 
novations. The  private  sector,  however,  has 
a  remarkable  record  of  accomplishment  as 
well.  There  are  dozens  of  organizations — di- 
verse in  their  expertise  and  purpose — that 
have  proven  capacity  for  productive  work  In 
developing  lands.  These  organizations  which 
seldom  suffer  In  suspicious  foreign  eyes  for 
being  American;  they  do  not  represent  the 
United  States  officially,  and  they  are  accepted 
in  some  places  where  A.I.D.  would  be  re- 
jected. .  .  .  They  are  often  more  flexible  and 
responsive  than  A.I.D.  or  other  national  aid 
programs  can  be  In  providing  urgent  reeds. 
.  .  .  Because  their  personnel  and  program 
practices  are  less  bound  by  red  tape  and  secu- 
rity requirements,  they  can  attract  American 
experts  into  short-  and  long-term  programs 
overseas  when  they  are  needed,  not  six 
months  or  a  year  later.  ...  In  short,  these 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  are  "can- 
do"  enterorlses.  hlehly  comoetent  In  their 
soeclfic  fields.  Moreover,  they  are  a  direct 
ll"k  between  the  people  of  the  tblrd  world 
and  the  Individual  American  who  is  con- 
cerned enoueh  about  the  state  of  the  planet 
thf>t  he  or  she  will  contribute  money  or  time 
to  Its  improvement. 

A.I.D.  cannot  provide  thi«  llnVaee,  but  it 
Is  helDlig  to  strengthen  the  links:  and  It 
can — with  the  blessings  of  Congress — do 
much  more.  .  .  . 

As  my  colleagues  can  see,  Mr.  Lucas 
presented  a  very  eloquent  statement  on 
the  role  of  PVO's  in  development. 


Mr.  Bullard  testified  that  65  percent  of 
Technoserve's  staff  of  70  were  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

As  he  pointed  out  in  his  testimony : 

An  organization  such  as  Technoserve  has 
no  tangible  "product."  It  gives  away  no  food, 
no  tools  and  no  money  and  it  builds  no  roads 
or  schools.  The  organization  is  its  people — 
career  professionals  who  combine  a  high 
level  of  commitment  and  competence.   .   . 

The  aim  of  the  program  Is  to  create  new 
Jobs,  income,  and  increase  rural  productiv- 
ity and  food  productions,  all  leading  to  an 
improved  quality  of  life.  Technoserve  be- 
lieves that  helping  low-income  people  to 
start  or  expand  their  own  viable  self-help  en- 
terprises is  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
these  important  ends.  Helping  others  to  start 
medium  scale  businesses  and  cooperatives  in 
developing  countries  is  what  we  do.  It  is  com- 
plex; the  businesses  sometimes  fall.  It  is  a 
process,  however,  which  we  believe  does  most 
effectively  foster  self-reliance,  economic  sta- 
bility and  human  dignity  for  the  poorest 
majority. 

As  an  example  of  such  projects,  Mr. 
Bullard  cited  the  following: 

In  Central  America,  Technoserve  Is  help- 
ing 250  low-income  rice  farmers  to  set  up  a 
large  cooperative  rice  mill,  which  they  now 
own  and  which  is  processing  and  marketing 
their  rice;  465  Jobs  have  been  created  by  this 
project  alone  and  income  and  productivity 
in  this  rural  area  are  projected  to  rise  sig- 
nificantly. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
made  by  Mr.  Bullard  was  the  following: 

A  number  of  the  "tools"  or  processes  which 
many  of  the  PVOs  utilize  in  their  overseas 
development  efforts  are  becoming  of  Increas- 
ing Interest  to  the  development  community. 
These  tools  can  be  empirically  tested  by  PVOs 
in  their  field  work  and  determination  made 
on  the  basis  of  actual  experience  as  to  what 
mechanisms  are  most  effective  In  the  devel- 
opment process.  Some  of  the  more  Important 
tools  now  being  utilized  by  PVOs  Include: 

Intermediate  technology  which  is  becom- 
ing an  integral  part  of  many  development 
projects: 

Management  assistance  and  training  as  It 
relates  to  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams; 

Cooperative  structures  used  as  a  means  of 
involving  the  poorest  majority; 

Capital,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
tool  to  facilitate  the  development  process; 

Labor  Intensive  enterprises  which  seem  an 
effective  means  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Lucas,  and 
Mr.  Bullard  provided  my  subcommittee 
with  important  and  exciting  information 
on  the  contribution  of  PVOs  to  the  de- 
velopment process.  I  urge  colleagues  to 
read  their  statements  in  great  detail,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  PVO  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  statements  be  printed 
in  the  REconD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Thomas  H.  Pox 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  indeed  very  honored 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  and  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  describe  for 
you  the  work  of  VITA,  a  private  voluntary 
organization  working  in  the  field  of  foreign 
assistance.  Then,  based  on  my  experience 
with  this  and  other  PVOs.  I  want  to  make 
a  few  recommendations  for  the  future  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  many  such  organizations  that  now 
exist. 
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pate  on-site,  as.  say,  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
do.  (VITA  volunteering,  incidentally,  has 
proven  to  be  a  natural  extension  of  service 
for  returned  Peace  Corps  men  and  women. 
"Through  the  VITA  prof^ram,  they  can  and  do 
continue  to  make  satisfying  and  effective 
use  of  the  expertise  and  sensltlvles  gained 
during  their  Peace  Corps  tours  abroad.)  To 
sum  up  this  brief  analysis,  then,  VITA's  pro- 
gram is  essentially  non-threatening  and  un- 
obtrusive; It  Is  appropriate  technology  in  ori- 
entation; and  It  opens  up  avenues  of  par- 
ticipation in  development  by  many  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  the  opportunity, 
but  who  do  have  Invaluable  contributions 
to  make. 

As  noted  before,  the  actual  mechanisms  of 
VTTA's  program  are  its  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service,  its  Publications  program,  and 
special  projects. 

■The  Technical  Information  Service  has 
been  providing  assistance  by  mall  for  almost 
two  decades.  It  has  answered  over  25,000  re- 
quests for  help,  approximately  ibo  per 
mopth. 

Some  of  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
Information  Service  Is  In  the  form  of  al- 
ready-published information  which  can  help 
requestors  better  define  problems.  'Therefore, 
VTTA  maintains  a  library  of  appropriate  tech- 
nology materials  which  are  used  to  answer 
such  requests.  In  those  cases  which  call  for 
more  than  simple  access  to  Information,  the 
majority  certainly,  the  assistance  Is  provided 
directly  by  VTTA  Volunteers.  A  very  good  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  this  service  works 
Is  provided  by  a  case  from  Tanzania: 

In  September,  1974.  a  group  of  expatriate 
and  host  country  nationals  at  the  Water 
Ministry  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  requested  in- 
formation and  guidance  concerning  a  design 
for  a  windmill  to  pump  water.  A  VITA  staffer 
took  the  request,  and,  using  our  partially 
computerized  file,  searched  for  names  of 
VI-TA  Volunteers  who  were  expert  in  this 
field.  -The  staff  member  contacted  these 
Volunteers  to  determine  which  of  them  would 
bewllling  to  handle  the  case.  Meanwhile,  the 
VTTA  library  sent  preliminary  information 
Finally,  9  Volunteers  were  contacted  and 
contributed  to  the  design  of  the  first  proto- 
type, m  Tanzania.  -That  design  was  then  sent 
back  to  VITA  by  the  requestors,  to  be  scru- 
tinized by  U.S.-based  VITA  Volunteers  for 
technical  accuracy.  Upon  completion  of  the 
review  process,  the  requestor  changed  the 
design  to  Incorporate  suggestions  made  by 
VITA  Volunteers  and  a  second  prototype  was 
built  and  approved  by  the  local  Tanzania 
government. 

Some  VITA  cases  would  have  stopped  here 
but  this  one  didn't.  And,  I  think  it  is  worth- 
whUe  to  cite  briefly  some  of  the  further  ac- 
tions generated  by  this  one  request: 

The  requestor  received  from  Tanzanian 
sources  »12,000  to  build  windmills  for  an  ir- 
rigation project  (and  more  may  be  forth- 
coming); 

A  windmill  was  built  and  displayed  at  a 
1976  UNICEP  Conference  in  Kenya; 

■Three  pumps  were  designed  by  VITA 
Volunteers  to  be  used  in  conjimctlon  with 
the  windmill; 

■The  windmill  design  has  been  prepared  for 
publication  and  will  soon  be  available  for 
worldwide  distribution— and  replication 

Of  course,  not  all  requests  involve  this 
kind  of  time  and  input— and  not  all  are  as 
successful.  But  this  case  is  a  good  indication 
of  Just  how  much  VTTA's  service  can  accom- 
plish. I  am  proud  to  say  96%  of  VTTA's  re- 
questors who  evaluated  VTTA's  responses 
provided  in  1976  were  satisfied  with  VITA's 
responses  and  would  make  use  of  the  service 
again,  a  fine  tribute  to  VTTA's  Volunteers 
and  program. 

Our  Publications  program  uses  not  only 
Volunteers  who  are  engineers  and  scientists 
but  aUo  writers,  editors,  and  illustrators  as 
well.  For  example,  a  manual  focusing  on  the 
problems  of  small  scale  grain  storage,  which 


VITA  and  Peace  Corps  together  produced  last 
year,  combined  the  talents  of  20  Volunteers. 
Now  VITA  Volunteer  translators  are  working 
to  put  this  and  other  publications  Into 
French  and  Spanish.  Such  interdisciplinary 
teams  of  Volunteers  collaborate  to  produce 
how-to  manuals  for  which  there  is  a  clear 
felt  need,  handbooks  focused  on  the  require- 
ments of  development  workers  In  the  field. 
VITA  distributed  over  10,500  of  these  pub- 
lications In  1976,  an  astonishing  100%  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year — and  the 
number  continues  to  g;row. 

In  addition  to  working  through  the  Infor- 
mation and  Publications  Service.  "VITA  un- 
dertakes a  number  of  more  intensive,  specific 
projects.  In  these,  we  work  with  host  coun- 
try organizations  not  only  to  provide  a  tech- 
nology design,  but  also  to  provide  ongoing 
assistance  through  the  testing  and  Imple- 
mentation stages.  In  Upper  Volta,  we're  help- 
ing to  establish  an  aopropriate  technology 
center.  In  NlgerU.  we're  working  with  the 
prestigious  International  Institute  of  "Tropi- 
cal Agriculture   to   adapt  and   test  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  Implements  for  local 
use.  In  Honduras,  VITA  Volunteers  have  been 
working  with  a  lime  producers'  cooperative 
to  design,  build,  and  test  a  new  kiln  for  the 
production  of  lime.  Goals  of  this  project  have 
Included  not  only  better  quality  lime,  but 
also  the  more  efficient  use  of  wood— an  In- 
creasingly scarce  national  resource  In  so  many 
parts  of  the  world.  VITA's  contribution  has 
Included   designs,   several    on-site  visits  by 
staff  and   Volunteers,   and   general  trouble- 
shooting through  all  phases  of  the  project. 
This  particular  project  demonstrates  one 
of  VITA'S  greatest  strengths,  that  Volunteers 
and  staff  alike  get  caught  up  with  a  sense 
of  excitement  and  participation  in  both  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  organization.  When  a 
portion  of  the  VITA-deslgned  lime  kiln  in 
Honduras  threatened  to  collapse,  VITA  staff- 
ers got  on  the  phone  to  mobilize  Volunteers, 
who  in  turn  went  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
and  came  up  with  possible  solutions.  When 
the  lime  kiln  was  constructed  and  then  test- 
fired  successfully,  it  was  a  shared  satisfac- 
tion. And  when  the  kiln  design  was  adopted 
by    another    Honduran    organization,    there 
was  a  shared  pride. 

I'd  like  now  to  turn  to  VITA's  role  and 
relationship  with  other  private  voluntary 
organizations.  For  we  have  always  taken  our 
role  as  part  of  the  PVO  community  very 
seriously. 

VITA  is  somewhat  different  from  many  of 
the  other  development-oriented  private 
voluntary  organizations— because  of  Its  un- 
usually wide  use  of  American  citizens  In  solv- 
ing recurrent  problems  and  because  of  Its 
operations  are  carried  out  from  a  U.S.  base 
And  yet,  VITA  Is  also  very  similar  to  other 
PVOs.  For  example,  a  shared  commitment  to 
solving  the  grass  roots  problems  of  poor 
people  In  developing  countries  links  VITA 
firmly  with  the  development-oriented  mem- 
^T^.f'  **^*  ^^°  community.  In  addition, 
CiTAs  commitment  to  long-term  solutions 
and  Its  leadership  and  promotion  of  "appro- 
priate technology  "  place  It  In  the  vanguard 
of  those  PVOs  which  share  similar  goal 
statements. 

In  a  broader  sense,  VITA  depends  on  the 
programs  and  operations  of  host  country 
agencies  and  other  private  voluntary  orga- 
nlzatlona— for  It  Is  often  the  case  that  those 
organizations  with  offices  and  representatives 
located  within  developing  countries  provide 
the  impetus  and  structure  through  which 
requestors'  needs  get  expressed  to  VITA. 
Operating  as  it  does  from  a  centralized  U.S. 
base,  and  operating  almost  entirely  by  maU 
in  complementary  relationships  with  request- 
ors, VITA'S  operation  is  extremely  cost  effec- 
tive; but  It  requires  a  window  to  the  wider 
world.  Therefore,  VITA  extends  Its  own  reach 
as  It  enhances  and  collaborates  with  the 
capabilities  of  overseas- based  organizations, 
like  Technoserve  and  Afrlcare.  Other  PVOs 
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thus  play  an  Important  role;  by  translating 
VITA'S  written  word  into  direct  benefit  to 
poor  people,  they  are  frequently  VITA's  eyes 
and  ears  and  even  agents  overseas.  In  1976 
alone,  VITA  worked  in  direct  collaboration 
with  other  American  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations in  130  different  cases. 

VITA  also  shares  with  other  PVOs  a  large 
number  of  common  concerns.  Of  continuing 
concern  Is  the  necessity  to  ensure  that  PVO 
perceptions,  technologies,  and  programs  re- 
spond to  local  needs  and  local  aspirations. 
VITA  must  be  particularly  cautious  and 
aware  of  this  potential  problem  because  so 
much  of  our  work  Is  provided  at  long  dis- 
tances  and  conveyed  by  the  written  word. 

I  think  that  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
giver  of  services  and  the  recipient,  sensi- 
tively and  effectively — that  is.  ensuring  that 
the  collaboration  between  VITA  and  the  re- 
cipient Is  truly  collaboration — is  a  challenge 
and  a  concern  shared  by  all  thoughtful 
PVOs,  Indeed  by  all  instruments  of  foreign 
cooperation  and  assistance.  I  might  add  that 
It  Is  also  at  the  heart  of  the  dialogue  and 
discussion  about  "appropriate  technology." 

A  second  concern — indeed  a  major  prob- 
lem— that  VITA  shares  with  most  other  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations,  particularly 
the  smaller  ones,  relates  to  funding.  Small, 
private  voluntary  organizations  have  a  very 
difficult  time  raising  funds  to  assure  their 
very  survival.  Additional  funds  needed  to  en- 
sure effective  programming  are  even  harder 
to  find — regardless  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  attractiveness  of  the  appeal 
to  donors  or  potential  donors.  Virtually  every 
dollar  raised  during  the  course  of  a  year  Is 
spoken  for  ahead  of  time;  planning  and  eval- 
uation, two  factors  critical  to  effective  pro- 
gram delivery,  are  thus  very  hard  to  assure. 
A  stable,  secure  financial  base,  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  essential  for  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, at  least  those  which  have  dem- 
onstrated over  the  years  that  Ihey  deserve 
to  exist  and  thus  to  be  funded. 

Based  on  my  experience  as  Execuive  Di- 
rector of  VITA  and  from  my  perspective  as 
one  very  close  to  many  other  private  volun- 
tary organizations,  I  will  close  with  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  to  this  subcommit- 
tee as  It  In  turn  ponders  new  ways  to  effec- 
tively communicating  American  capabilities 
and  attitudes  and  resources  to  people  over- 
seas who  would  seek  our  cooperation  and 
assistance. 

First,  I  think  It  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress continue  to  stress  the  importance  of 
the  current  work  and  the  potential  of  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  working  over- 
seas. More  than  any  other  single  instrument, 
private  voluntary  organizations  reflect  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  American  people.  Fur- 
ther, PVOs,  through  the  diversity  of  their 
programs  and  approaches,  reflect  the  plural- 
ity of  our  society.  "Thus,  PVOs  are  not  only 
a  means  of  assistance  and  growth;  they  are. 
In  addition,  communication  channels  link- 
ing our  society  with  others.  In  this  capacity 
alone,  private  voluntary  organizations  are 
and  should  continue  to  be  a  fundamental 
cornerstone  of  a  total  United  States  presence 
in  developing  countries. 

But  I  think  It  Important  to  state  here 
that  PVOs,  particularly  the  smaller  ones, 
often  feel  cast  In  the  role  of  stepchildren 
among  the  community  or  larger  and  more 
powerful  American  structures  and  organiza- 
tion working  overseas,  despite  recent  Con- 
gressional statements,  and  despite  sensitive 
and  consistent  suoport  within  many  offices 
in  A.I.D.  More  must  be  done  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  PVO's  work  overseas, 
both  In  terms  of  Congressional  statements  of 
priority  and  support,  and  In  terms  of  soeclflc 
decisions  which  recognize  the  imoortance  of 
maintaining  the  character  of  private  volun- 
tary organizations. 

Additionally,  I  recommend  that  much  more 
be  done  to  facilitate  the  education  of  the 
American  people   about   needs  overseas  and 


about  the  realities  of  interdependence.  To 
me.  It  is  insulting  to  both  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  developing 
countries  to  see  that  the  most  effective  fund- 
raising  appeals  in  this  country  seem  to  be 
those  that  show  a  small  child  with  a  dis- 
tended stomach  holding  out  an  empty  rice 
bowl.  ThU  kind  of  appeal  Is  frequently  the 
only  Image  that  many  Americans  have  of 
developing  countries.  Yet  this  appeal  perpet- 
uates an  Image  of  development  and  of  de- 
veloping countries  which  absolutely  defeats 
any  program  which  attempts  to  convey  in- 
terdependence rather  than  dependence,  co- 
operation rather  than  aid.  dignity  rather 
than  degradation.  The  Congress  obviously  is 
In  a  position  to  reverse  this  public  impres- 
sion; I  hope  you  will  seek  opportunities  to 
ao  so. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  Congress 
recognize  and  continue  to  support  the  work 
being  done  within  the  PVO  community  Itself 
to  strengthen  and  expand  capabilities  and 
programs.  One  noteworthy  effort  which  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  sub- 
committee is  PACT.  PACT,  an  acronym  for 
Private  Agencies  Collaborating  Together,  is  a 
consortium  of  agencies  which  encourages  the 
collaboration  and  sharing  of  resources  and 
perceptions  of  the  private  organization  com- 
munity. Based  on  the  a.ssumptlon  that  small 
organizations  with  limited  means  can  best 
improve  the  Impact  of  their  services  overseas 
by  sharing  resources,  and  thus  increasing 
their  critical  mass,  PACT  Is  one  of  the  more 
creative  and  demonstrably  efTectlve  instru- 
ments within  this  community  of  private  vol- 
untary organizations.  It  exists  with  the  warm 
support  of  A.I.D..  and  at  the  behest  of  its 
member  organizations.  VITA  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  PACT.  And  in  my  other  capacity 
as  current  Chairman  of  PACT'S  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, I  wish  to  underline  the  Importance 
and  Impact  of  this  fine  organization. 

I  go  on  to  recommend  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  which  will  assure  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funding  support  avail- 
able to  private  voluntary  organizations. 
Tested  and  worthy  development-oriented 
private  voluntary  organizations,  following 
annual  and  rigorous  reviews,  should  have 
some  guarantee  of  stable  funding,  for  pe- 
riods as  long  as  five  years.  Such  financial 
support  should  be  general  and  broad-based. 
Further,  unnecessary  restrictions  on  matters 
such  as  travel,  "buy-American."  and  the  like 
should  be  removed,  where  they  now  exist. 

I  do  not  advocate  full  government  support 
for  PVOs  like  VITA.  Quite  the  contrary,  f 
feel  that  such  organizations  should  receive 
significant  percentages  of  their  funds  from 
private  sources.  I  do  feel  strongly,  however, 
that  the  government  would  make  Its  greatest 
contribution  to  PVOs  by  funding  core  activi- 
ties and  administrative  costs,  those  costs  for 
which  It  Is  much  harder  to  ral^e  funds  from 
private  sources.  Funding  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  specific  projects  Is  much  easier  for 
PVOs  to  raise  from  the  private  sector.  But 
the  money  for  planning  and  developing  those 
projects  Is  hard  to  come  by. 

To  summarize,  I  urge  the  Congress  to: 

(1)  Increase  the  amount  of  funding  avail- 
able to  the  development  PVOs  (a^d  I  would 
ensure  that  all  PVOs  are  following  a  rela- 
tively common  definition  and  practice  of  de- 
velopment); 

(2)  make  grants  available  for  periods  as 
long  as  five  year,  with  an  annual  review; 

(3)  make  such  grants  as  unrestricted  as 
possible. 

As  I  am  sure  this  subcommittee  is  aware, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  recent  and 
thoughtful  studies  of  possible  structures 
and  forms  by  which  governmental  money 
mlnht  best  supoort  the  work  of  private  vol- 
untary organizations.  "The  so-called  Crystal 
City  Conference  Report  is  one  such  study, 
but  there  are  others :  a  paper  by  Warren  Wig- 
gins of  the  TrinsCentury  Corporation;  rec- 
ommendations from  the  supportive  Private 


Voluntary  Cooperation  Office  with  A.I.D.; 
and,  by  Implication,  a  study  on  the  future 
of  the  Peace  Corps  by  Harlan  Cleveland  of 
the  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies. 
Each  of  these  reports  seems  to  be  advocating 
the  creation  of  a  forceful  organizational 
unit  which  would  be  structured  specifically 
to  deal  with  the  PVOs,  both  for  financial  and 
for  program  support.  Some  of  the  studies 
advocate  a  totally  new  structure  in  the  form 
of  a  public  corporation  or  foundation. 

Without  endorsing  definitively  one  course 
or  another,  I  do  find  myself  strongly  in  favor 
of  at  least  an  interim  step  which  would  cre- 
ate, within  A.I.D.,  a  separate,  strong  Bureau 
whose  mandate  is  to  encourage  private  vol- 
untary cooperation.  Such  a  step  would  lend 
visible  strength  and  support  to  PVOs.  Simi- 
larly, I  very  much  advocate  the  creation  of 
new,  innovative  structures — such  as  PACT 
and  Appropriate  Technology  International — 
through  which  the  Government  expresses  its 
support  for  a  specific  component  of  private 
voluntary  cooperation.  This  kind  of  fiexi- 
billty  enhances  the  plurality  and  diversity 
that  the  PVOs  themselves  express.      -^ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sense  that 
the  mood  of  this  Administration,  this  Con- 
gress, and  this  country  encourages  a  fresh 
look  at  the  relationships  of  private  citizens 
to  the  Issues  confronting  developing — and 
because  the  world  is  interdependent — de- 
veloped countries  as  well.  I  can  only  sug- 
gest that  you  look  first  to  the  private  volun- 
tary organizations  as  appropriate  tools  for 
accomplishing  this  objective — with  a  spirit 
and  style  that  Is  both  collaborative  and 
effective. 

Testimony   or   C.   Payne   Lucas 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

i  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  af- 
forded me  to  testify  on  a  matter  which  I  am 
deeply  interested  in.  The  Developmental  As- 
sistance Act  of  1977  and  how  It  relates  to 
private  voluntary  assistance. 

Before  Joining  Afrlcare  five  j'ears  ago,  I 
served  with  the  Peace  Corps  for  almost  ten 
years — first,  as  a  Country  Director  in  several 
African  countries  and  then,  as  the  Regional 
Director  for  all  Peace  Corps  programs  In 
Africa.  Upon  leaving  the  Peace  Corps,  I 
Joined  Afrlcare,  which  was  created  in  1972 
as  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organization  and 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life  in  rural  Africa  through  programs  of 
food  production,  water  resource  development 
and   the   delivery  of  health  services. 

At  the  present  time  Afrlcare  has  22  proj- 
ects In  nine  countries.  We  will  submit  for 
the  record  a  complete  list  of  all  our  past  and 
current  projects. 

We  are  governed  by  a  distinguished  group 
of  Americans  and  Africans  who  make  tip  our 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Afrlcare  staff  of  nine- 
teen, including  overseas,  is  made  up  of  Afri- 
cans, Black  and  White  Americans  with  over 
75  years  of  experience  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent. 

It  is  written  neither  In  stone,  nor  In  the 
annals  of  Congress,  that  foreign  aid  Is  exclu- 
sively the  business  of  government.  Lend- 
Lease  made  sense  In  1940;  the  Marshall  Plan 
made  sen'se  In  1949;  PL-480  made  sense  in 
the  1950s  and  'aOs.  But  bilateral  government- 
to-government  assl<;tance,  by  Itself,  makes 
less  sense  In  the  1970s.  No  longer  should  we 
be  concerned  primarily  with  disbursing 
"surplu--.^'  commodities  abroad — food,  hard- 
ware and  dollar"?.  The«e  satisfy  Imor-rtant 
needs.  But  they  seldom  affect  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  world's  developmental  imbal- 
ance. That  Is  the  lack  of  technological  and 
managerial  capacity  In  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. Conventional  aid  programs  tend  often 
to  reinforce  this  weakness.  Instead  of  help- 
ing nations  to  rely  more  upon  their  own 
skills  and  Initiatives,  we  often  provide  the 
skills  and  initiatives  for  them.  Unlntentlon- 
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ally,  we  promote  an  Insldloi  s 
national  welfartsm  that  bol 
pie's  will    to  Improve   theh 
alienates  them  from  those 
to  help  them.  In  other  worfls 
come  the  "bad  guys". 

Private  and  voluntary 
provide  an   Important  "1. 
developmental    assistance 
bilateral  and  multilateral 
secret  to  the  members  of  this 
the  officials  at  the  U.S.  .. 
tlonal  Development.  The 
U.8.A.I.D.  participants  in  th 
ance  process  are  acutely 
Itations  and  pitfalls  of 
multilateral  aid.  The  congress 
have  acted  upon  that  concern 
private  and  voluntary 
to  assume  a  much  larger  role 
opment.  This  Is  now  national 
a  policy  on  trial.  Moreover,  li 
PVOs  are  not  taken  seriously 
perceived    as   Just    "do-good' 
manned  by  volunteers  and 
and  living  on  government 
nature  of  the  concept  of 
untary   organizations"   Is 
for  most  of  these  organlzatlc  ns 
in  development  and  sometli 
are  staffed  not  by  volunteers, 
slonals  who  would  otherwise 
such  institutions  as  the  Worl^ 
Nations,  U.8.A.I.D.  and  the 
mention  a  few. 

Many  PVOs  have  already 
mous  contribution  to  deveU 
the  Jiiry  Is  still  out  on  the 
PVOs  in  developmental   asL 
Just  beginning  to  perceive  th  i 
of  using  PVOs  to  complemerjt 
multilateral  aid  programs. 

Let    me    use    Afrlcare    to 
thesis:    It  Is  American  based, 
genesis  Is  both  African  and 
not  an  us-dolng-good-deeds 
sltlon.  It  is  simply  ua 
cans  engaged  together  In 
human  problems.  The  Africans 
mental  priorities  In  their 
vide  as  many  of  the  technics  I 
sory  personnel  as  they  can  oi 
ects.  In  the  United  States  we 
and  government  resources 
tain  the  African's  programs 
come  self-sufficient.  Along  th« 
built    a    membership    of    sev 
Americans  and  other  grassroot 
of  them  relatively  poor  them^e 
tify  dlrecUy  with  Africa,  with 
does  and  the  way  it  does  It.  Ou 
grassroots  donors  helped  us 
first  few  years.  They  saw  that 
care,  they  could  contribute 
Crete  Imorovement  In  the  lives 
cans.  They  could,  not  do  thai 
Bilateral  government  aid  Is 
personal;  It  repre«ents  a 
humanltarianl«m  that 
thing    In    translation.    Afrlcare 
PVOs  have   become   importan 
for  overcoming  the 
elgn  assistance. 

Our    philanthropy    does 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury;   1 
also  comes  from  individual 
retlglous  groups  and  a  few 
corporations.  This  makes  a 
«nce  to  the  beneficiary,  the 
who   truly   appreciates  '  the 
ment  of  many  Americans  to 
Something  more  happened 
care  received  a  Development 
from  U.8.A.I.D.  It  is  an  inst.  _ 
of  how  Afrlcare.  with  private 
ment  assistance.  Is  helping 
to  plan  and  carry  out  com^_ 
development  programs  which 
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Will  reduce  their  dependence  upon  many 
forms  of  foreign  assistance. 

An  Afrlcare  development  team  (Includ- 
ing a  Pood  Production  Specialist,  Agricul- 
tiu-al  Economist  and  Public  Health  Specialist 
among  others)  worked  with  local  officials  and 
technicians  in  Mali,  Upper  Volta  and  Niger 
to  construct  model  "integrated"  rural  devel- 
opment strategies  which  take  into  account  a 
broad  range  of  social,  economic  and  physical 
factors  affecting  a  given  project. 

A  series  of  planning  workshops  In  the  three 
countries  allowed  members  of  Development 
Ministries  to  fashion  model  programs  which 
could  be  adapted  to  specific  locations  and 
later  submitted  to  funding  sources  for  sup- 
port. 

Thus,  In  Upper  Volta,  for  example,  the 
Ministry  of  Development,  local  officials  and 
villagers  In  Yatenga  and  Seguencga  districts 
determined  their  own  development  priori- 
ties In  economic  Improvements,  health  and 
education.  Several  of  their  proposals  were 
funded  subsequently  by  foundations.  Indi- 
viduals, religious  Institutions  and  commu- 
nity group  contributions  to  Afrlcare. 

In  Niger,  meanwhile,  the  Ministry  of  Rural 
Economy,  with  assistance  from  Afrlcare.  has 
prepared  a  model  hydroagrlcultural  project 
designed  to  reclaim  valuable  land  in  the 
Niger  River  Basin  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion. 

The  project,  funded  in  Phase  I  by  the  LlUy 
Endowment,  is  expected  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  similar  land  reclawnation  efforts  along  the 
Niger  River  northward  into  Mall.  Projects 
such  as  this  have  the  potential  to  become 
a  major  factor  in  reducing  Niger's,  and  even- 
tually Mall's,  dependence  on  imported  food. 

Although  a  few  foundations,  notably  Lilly 
Endowment  and  U.S.A.I.D..  have  provided  sig- 
nificant financial  support,  Afrlcare 's  success 
would  be  less  meaningful  if  thousands  of 
Americans,  representing  every  community 
group,  had  not  Involved  themselves  in  its 
work. 

Afrlcare's  experience  is  not  unique  among 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  working 
in  the  foreign  assistance  field.  We  and  others 
frequently  with  U.8.A.I.D.  financial  support' 
are  helping  to  change  the  face  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  in  the  Third  World.  It  is  the  face 
of  a  pluralistic  society  reflecting  a  pluralistic 
America;  it  Is  a  society  In  which  voluntarism 
and  service  to  others  are  enduring  cultural 
strengths;  it  is  a  technological  society  which 
nevertheless  values  hard  physical  work.  Each 
is  a  national  trait  that  especlallv  suits  Amer- 
icans for  working  in  the  Third  World. 

The  obvious  question  is  how  best  to  exer- 
cise these  strengths  abroad.  We  have  been 
experimenting    for    the    better    part    of    30 
years — A.I.D.,  Its  forerunners  and  the  Peace 
Corps  being  the  outstanding  government  in- 
novations. The  private  sector,  however,  has  a 
remarkable  record  of  accomplishment  as  well. 
There  are  dozens  of  organizations — diverse  In 
their     expertise     and     purpose— that     have 
proven  capacity  for  productive  work  in  de- 
veloping    lands.     These     are     organizations 
which  seldom  suffer  in  suspicious  foreign  eyes 
for  being  American;  they  do  not  represent  the 
United  States  officially,  and  they  are  accepted 
In   some   places   where  A.I.D.  would   be  re- 
jected. .  .  .  They  are  often  more  flexible  and 
responsive  than  A.IJ3.  or  other  national  aid 
programs     can     be     In     providing     urgent 
needs.  .  .  .  Because  their  personnel  and  pro- 
gram practices  are  less  bound  by  red  tape  and 
security     requirements,     they     can     attract 
American  experts  In  to  short  and  long-term 
programs  overseas  when  they  are  needed,  not 
six  months  or  a  year  later.  .  .  In  short,  these 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  are  "can- 
do"  enterprises,   highly  competent   in   their 
specific   fields.   Moreover,   they  are  a  direct 
link  between  the  people  of  the  third  world 
and    the   individual   American   who  is  con- 
cerned enough  about  the  sUte  of  the  planet 


that  he  or  she  will  contribute  money  or  time 
to  its  Improvement. 

A.I.D.  cannot  provide  this  linkage,  but  It 
Is  helping  to  strengthen  the  links;  and  It 
can — with  the  blessings  of  Congress— do 
much  more.  My  American  and  African  col- 
leagues in  Afrlcare  are  only  too  aware  how 
difficult  it  is  to  establish  a  private  develop- 
ment agency  on  a  sound  footing. 

I  wonder,  frankly,  whether  we  could  have 
done  it  without  having  turned  to  A.I.D.  for 
a  development  program  grant  two  years  ago. 
It  bought  us  time  and  opportunity  to  show 
how  we  could  assist  African  officials  on  their 
home  ground  to  design  and  direct  their  own 
social  and  economic  projects.  Ultimately  it 
gave  A.I.D.  another  vehicle  for  delivering  as- 
sistance effectively  In  the  drought-ravaged 
Sahel  of  West  Africa. 

It  also  meant  that  there  Is  one  more  orga- 
nization assembling  new  sources  of  private 
support  for  foreign  development  projects. 
The  Development  Program  Grant,  referred 
to  earlier,  for  Instance,  helped  Afrlcare  to 
convince  the  Lilly  Endowment  and  several 
Church  groups,  including  West  Kansas  Con- 
ference of  Methodist  Bishops.  UMCOR  and 
World  Vision,  to  invest  in  the  important  hy- 
dro-agricultural/land resettlement  program 
in  Niger.  That  program  might  still  be  a 
dream — If  A.I.D.  had  not  given  us  the  boost 
we  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  should  be  clear: 
serious  overseas  development  must  be  a  part- 
nership between  government  and  U.S.  private 
agencies,  Just  as  it  must  be  a  partnership 
between  us  and  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  A.I.D.  Is  the  obvious  locus  of 
federal  assistance  to  PVO's.  It  Is  already 
showing  what  can  be  done  by  this  means, 
albeit  on  a  relatively  small  scale.  Congress 
certainly  Is  anxious  to  make  Its  foreign  aid 
doUar  more  effective;  certainly  it  wishes  to 
encourage  even  greater  private  and  voluntary 
involvement  In  development  abroad;  and  It 
can  do  so  by  Increasing  A.I.D.'s  budget  for 
Developmental  and  Operational  Program 
Grants  to  PVOs. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  can  maximize  the 
success  of  PVOs  as  they  relate  to  A.I.D.  by 
creating  within  A.I.D.  a  Bureau  of  Private 
Developmental  Assistance,  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Administrator.  Such  a  Bureau  would 
be  a  "one  stop"  place  where  all  PVO  assist- 
ance could  be  coordinated.  Such  a  Bureau 
would  not  ignore  the  necessary  participation 
of  the  Area  Bureaus  and  the  invaluable  sup- 
port and  Input  of  the  Offices  of  Develop- 
mental Resources  and  Technical  Assistance 
within  those  Bureaus.  Simply  put,  it  would 
expedite  the  development  of  the  partnership 
between  PVOs  and  A.I.D.  It  would  be  an 
enormous  efficiency  and  economy  move. 

We  believe  that  Increased  support  to  PVOs 
and  the  creation  of  a  separate  Bureau  for 
Private  Development  within  A.I.D.  would  be 
strongly  supported  by  the  American  people. 
Two  separate  public  opinion  polls  commis- 
sioned by  the  Overseas  Development  Coun- 
cil and  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions showed  a  marked  preference  for.  and 
confidence  in.  private  organizations  over  gov- 
ernment as  implementors  of  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  win  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 


STATEUEIfT    BT     EdWAKD     P.     Bxn.LA«0 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Edward  P.  Bullard,  President  of 
Technoserve,  Inc.  I  wUl  address  you  today  as 
President  of  Technoserve.  a  Private  and  Vol- 
untary Organization,  (PVO),  and  will  also 
speak  of  the  work  of  PVOs  who  are  vitally 
Interested  In  United  States  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

The  PVO  community  in  the  United  States 
is  perhaps  unique  In  the  world.  Our  organiza- 
tions are  diverse  and  our  origins  different.  Wa 
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share  certain  fundamental  convictions,  how- 
ever, which  we  would  like  to  make  known  to 
this  Committee: 

We  believe  that  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World  are  problem.s  which  we  should  be 
actively  addressing; 

We  believe  that  the  PVO  community  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  these  problems  leading  to  the 
well  being  of  our  neighbors  in  low-income 
countries; 

We  believe,  however,  that  to  bring  this 
about,  an  appropriately  structured  partner- 
ship between  PVOs  and  our  government  must 
be  further  developed. 

During  my  presentation  I  will  address  these 
points  and  hopefully  together  we  can  further 
stimulate  an  Important  new  thrust  in  United 
States  development  assistance  programs. 

A  PRIVATE  AND  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATION 
(PVO) TECHNOSERVE,  INC. 

Technoserve  is  a  PVO  engaged  exclusively 
In  development  activities  In  low-income 
countries.  It  is  a  non-profit  non-govern- 
mental organization  founded  in  1968.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  providing  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  self-help 
enterprises  by  low-income  peoples  and  to 
thereby  Increase  local  productivity  and  In- 
come. Technoserve  headquarters  are  located 
in  Darien.  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  with  pro- 
grams operating  in  several  African  and  Latin 
American  countries.  Technoserve  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  from 
churches,  foundations,  private  organizations. 
Individuals,  and  public  entities  such  as  the 
UJS.  Agency  for  International  Development. 
Its  1976  Income  totaled  $1,200,000. 

An  organization  such  as  Technoserve  has 
no  tangible  "product."  It  gives  away  no  food, 
no  tools  and  no  money  and  it  builds  no  roads 
or  schools.  The  organi?ation  Is  Its  people — 
career  professionals  who  combine  a  high 
level  of  commitment  and  and  competence. 
Technoserve's  staff  of  70  believe  that  it  is 
Important  to  help  oui  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors and  virtually  all  have  committed  them- 
selves to  that  process.  These  staff  people 
represent  our  best  hope  for  effectively  as- 
sisting our  neighbors  overseas.  They  are 
typical  of  the  staff  of  many  PVOs. 

It  is  Interestini;  to  note  in  Technoserve's 
case  that  05%  of  the  Americans  on  Techno- 
serve's professional  staff  are  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  These  individuals  have  re- 
turned from  overseas  a<:signments.  entered 
schools  of  higher  education  to  develop  spe- 
cialized skills  and  Joined  Technoserve  so  as 
to  fulfill  their  desire  to  further  help  in  the 
development  process.  A  significantly  increas- 
ing number  of  such  talented  and  committed 
people  are  applying  for  Jobs  with  Techno- 
serve. Technoserve  is  also  pleased  that  ap- 
proximately S0%  of  Its  professional  staff  are 
host  country  and  third  country  nationals. 
It  is  our  host  country  colleagues  who  can  and 
must  play  an  increasing  role  with  a  PVO 
like  Technoserve  in  local  institution  build- 
ing and  the  development  process. 

Since  Technoserve  Is  "people"  and  It  pro- 
duces no  tangible  "product"  I  should  explain 
our  program.  The  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
create  new  Jobs,  Income,  and  increase  rural 
productivity  and  food  production,  all  lead- 
ing to  an  Improved  quality  of  life.  Techno- 
serve believes  that  helping  low-income  peo- 
ple to  start  or  expand  their  own  viable  self- 
help  enterprises  is  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing these  Importent  ends.  Helping 
others  to  start  medium  scale  businesses  and 
cooperatives  in  developing  countries  is  what 
we  do.  It  U  complex;  the  businesses  Fome- 
tlmes  fail.  It  is  a  process,  however,  which  we 
believe  does  most  effectively  foster  self-reli- 
ance, economic  stability  and  human  dignity 
for  the  poorest  majority. 

The  best  way  to  Illustrate  Technoserve's 

program  Is  to  cite  a  few  specific  examples  of 

project  development  activities  from  the  more 

than  25  enterprises  Technoserve  has  a'sslsted. 
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In  Central  America,  Technoserve  is  help- 
ing 250  low-income  rice  farmers  to  set  up  a 
large  cooperative  rice  mill  which  they  now 
own  and  which  is  processing  and  marketing 
their  rice.  465  Jobs  have  been  created  by  this 
project  alone  and  income  and  productivity 
in  this  rural  area  are  projected  to  rise  sig- 
nificantly. 

Technoserve  Is  pleased  with  its  progress  as 
well  In  West  Africa  in  the  development  of 
what  could  be  a  whole  new  industry.  With 
Technoserve  help,  two  companies  have  been 
formed  by  nationals  to  grow  sugar  cane  and 
market  sugar  syrup.  Hundreds  of  small  scale 
farmers  will  shortly  be  supplying  cane  to 
processing  plants  which  utilize  low  cost  ap- 
propriate technology  developed  by  Techno- 
serve and  nationals. 

Development  however.  Is  a  difficult  and 
long  term  process  as  illustrated  by  another 
project  we  are  assisting  In  Latin  America. 
For  more  than  three  years  Technoserve  has 
been  assUtlng  over  100  small  woodworking 
shops  to  start  their  own  supply  cooperative 
and  build  a  large  $300,000  wood  drying  kiln 
complex.  The  cooperative  has  lost  money  and 
Is  now  In  financial  difficulty.  Technoserve 
caused  some  of  the  problems  by  being  too 
anxious  to  see  the  cooperative  expand  and 
by  not  insuring  that  the  cooperative  was  well 
managed.  While  we  now  feel  the  cooperative 
can  be  made  viable,  the  experience  points 
out  that  there  Is  no  way  to  guarantee  suc- 
cess In  business  or  In  development  and  that 
development  Is  a  learning  process  for  us  all. 
Given  sufficient  time,  effort  and  luck  these 
projects  do  effectively  Improve  the  well  being 
of  the  poorest  majority.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  that  PVOs  can  do. 

THE    PVO    COMMUNITT 

An  understanding  of  the  PVO  community 
requires  that  an  initial  distinction  be  made 
between  those  agencies,  usually  older  well 
established,  whose  programs  are  primarily 
related  to  relief  efforts  and  the  newer  de- 
velopment related  agencies.  While  fully 
recognizing  the  value  of  agencies  that  pro- 
mote relief  sevlce  or  combine  relief  and  de- 
velopment, Technoserve  will  limit  its  com- 
ments to  that  new  generation  of  PVO  whose 
programs  are  exclusively  in  the  development 
field. 

Within  that  broad  categorization  of  de- 
velopment oriented  PVOs,  there  still  exists 
considerable  diversity.  Various  PVOs  have 
programs  directed  at  health  care,  adult  lit- 
eracy, family  planning,  agricultural  exten- 
sion and  research,  cooperative  development, 
technical  assistance  and  self-help  enterprise 
development.  This  diversity  of  programming 
nevertheless  centers  around  a  common  set 
of  goals  and  oblectives  shared  by  the  PVO 
community  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  thepc  milor  eoals  for 
development  assistance  are :  self  reliance;  In- 
creased productivity  in  rural  and  urban 
areas;  the  increase  of  income  among  low- 
income  populations;  new  Jobs  or  improved 
conditions  of  employment;  Increased  avail- 
ability of  locally  produced  food;  and  human 
development  for  the  poorest  majority  target 
population. 

The  PVO  community  has  running  throueh 
it  some  important  operational  characteristics 
which  are  significant  from  the  standpoint  of 
U.S.  forelen  assistance.  It  is  penerallv  recog- 
nized that  PVOs  are:  innovative  and  willing 
to  take  risks:  relatively  cost  effective,  utiliz- 
ing low  cost  dellverv  systems:  able  to  pen- 
erate  trust  and  confidence  within  the  U.S. 
public  sector;  able  to  onerate  in  areas  in- 
anprooriate  for  formal  multilateral  or  bi- 
lateral a^'slstance;  enea?ed  In  projects  in- 
volvine  the  noorest  maloritv  as  full  nartr^ers; 
and  assisting  projects  which  are  often  repli- 
cable. 

A  number  of  the  "tools"  or  processes  which 
many  of  the  PVOs  utilize  In  their  overseas 
development  efforts  are  becoming  of  increas- 
ing interest  to  the  development  community. 


These  tools  can  be  empirically  tested  by 
PVOs  in  their  field  of  work  and  determina- 
tions made  on  the  basis  of  actual  experi- 
ence as  to  what  mechanisms  are  most 
effective  In  the  development  process.  Some 
of  the  more  Important  tools  now  being  uti- 
lized by  PVOs  Include:  lnt€rmediate  tech- 
nology which  is  becoming  an  Integral  part 
of  many  development  projects;  management 
assistance  and  training  as  it  relates  to  devel- 
opment projects  and  programs;  cooperative 
structures  used  as  a  means  of  Involving  the 
poorest  majority;  capital,  not  as  an  end  in 
Itself,  but  as  a  tool  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opement  process;  and  labor  Intensive  enter- 
prises which  seem  an  effective  means  of  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves. 

The  PVO  community  is  developing  the 
capability  of  combining  mutually  accepted 
goals  with  Important  operational  charac- 
teristics and  innovative  mechanisms  In  a 
manner  such  that  the  community  can  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  well  being  of  the 
poorest    majority. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  PVO 
community  Is  the  effort  within  the  commu- 
nity to  try  and  organize  consortia  or  collab- 
orative work  In  developing  countries.  Many 
PVOs  Including  Technoserve  belong  to  orga- 
nizations such  as  Private  Agencies  Collabo- 
rating Together  (PACT)  and  Coordination  In 
Development  (CODEL)  which  have  made  It 
possible  for  the  Individual  PVOs  to  share 
Information  and  become  more  effective  In 
their  development  activities. 

LESSONS    LEARNED 

The  PVOs  have  learned  a  great  deal  since 
the  1973  Foreign  Assistance  Act  encouraged 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of  the  PVO 
community  in  the  development  process  over- 
seas. Some  of  the  lessons  which  are  of  partic- 
ular Importance  to  Technoserve  and  other 
agencies  working  in  similar  fields  include  the 
following:  projects  should  be  assisted  in  re- 
sponse to  local  initiative;  with  limited  re- 
sources, efforts  must  be  made  to  select  activ- 
ities which  maximize  the  social  and  economic 
benefit;  an  important  ingredient  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  particular  project  Is  the  Identifica- 
tion and  stimulation  of  local  leaders;  and 
the  recognition  that  the  appropriateness  of 
technology  depends  on  whether  It  "fits"  with 
all  the  other  ingredients  which  make  up  a 
project. 

The  following  general  observations  are 
more  fundamental  and  are  shared  by  a  great 
many  organizations  within  the  PVO  com- 
munity. 

First,  "grand  solutions"  and  great  leaps 
forward  are  not  pragmatically  possible.  De- 
velopment is  a  people  process  and  must  be 
carried  on  one  step  at  a  time.  The  fact  that 
It  is  difficult  to  effectively  reach  the  target 
population  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  continuing  to  recognize  that  the 
poorest  majority  Is  the  target  iiopulatlon. 

Second,  true  development  Is  complex  and 
long-term.  If  such  a  complex  problem  is  to 
be  effectively  addressed  It  must  be  addressed 
with  competent  professionals.  The  PVO  com- 
munity needs  to  be  able  to  attract  and  hold 
the  be«t  talents  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  If  a  significant  impact  is  to  be 
made  on  the  well  being  of  the  poorest  major- 
ity around  the  world. 

Third,  in  order  to  ac*^leve  the  level  of  com- 
petence and  professionalism  to  attract  able 
people  and  to  develon  soohlstlcated  proerams 
covering  extended  oerlods  of  t'me,  PVOs  re- 
quire reasonable  funding  stability. 

PVO's    AND    U.S.    rOREIGN    ASSISTANCE AN 

EMERGENCY    PARTNERSHIP 

United  States  foreten  assistance  has  been 
trartlt'onally  channeled  throu<?h  bll<»teral  and 
mi'ltilaterai  mechanisms.  W>>lle  these  two 
mechanisms  have  their  strength  and  weak- 
nesses they  are  reoui«Ues  of  an  effective  for- 
eign assistance  program.  A  new  avenue  of 
foreign  assistance  Is  coming  into  prominence, 
however,  and  deserves  Increasing  attention. 
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That  avenue  Is  represented 
for  the  programs  of  PVOs. 
Ing    consensus    of    PVOs 
velopment  that   the   use   of 
vide  developmental  assistance 
be  strengthened  to  become  1 1, 
vital  third  avenue  of  asslstan  :e 
portance  and  emphasis  to  the 
and   multilateral   avenues, 
from  the  private  and  public 
community  has  gained  statilre 
how  and  Is  now  in  a  posltl  m 
greater  responsibilities  In  the 
ance  program  of  the  United 
reason  to  Include  the  PVO 
major  avenue  of  foreign 
ance  Is  the  support  they 
seas  development  efforts 
constituencies. 

Joined  with   this  Increased 
play  a  role  In  development  „ 
agreement  between  PVOs  and  „ 
gress  on  major  shared  prlorltl^ 
concur  that  the  poorest  m 
the  target  for  our  foreign  _ 
slstance  programs.  We  agree  _„, 
pabUltles  should  be  strengthen  ed 
poorest  majority  can  experlen(  e 
better  health  and  child  care, 
able  family  size,  constructlv 
duclng  work  and  Improved  pm^ 
The  Integration  of  women  Int  i 
economies  Is  Important  as  Is 
ductlon,  processing,  nutritive 
trlbutlon  of  food.  The  en 
opportunities  through  the 
labor  Intensive,  low  cost  a, 
tlon  and  services.  Improved 
ter  forms  of  education  and 
equally  shared  priorities 

PVOs  can  also  be  m — „.., 
effectively   utUlzIng  some   mu 
bilateral   programs.    The    large 
lending    Institutions    are    com 
with  the  problem  of  getting 
the  poorest  majority.  PVOs 
historical  link  with  this  t_„ 
can  structure  projects  so  thai 
such  large  lending  Institutions 
flt  the  poor.  Appropriate  guide 
Ing  these  lending  Institutions 
utilize  PVOs  In  their  deve 
should  be  formulated  and 
Islatlon    concerned    with 
these  Institutions. 

In  a  slmlUar  vein,  there 
collaboration  between  the  > 
lateral  assistance  programs 
Itles  of  PVOs  m  developing  ^„^ 
PVOs  are  relatively  smaU   and 
bllltles  unknown  to  host 
ment  Institutions  and 

proprlate    circumstances.     

could  encourage  host  country  „ 
organizations  to  take  advantage 
tent  PVOs  and  their  services. 
As  relationships  between  the 
public  sectors  are  Joined,  co 
expressed  regarding  the  fact 
lose  their  character  and  auU, 
come  too  dependent  on  the  U.S 
Some  percentage  funding  formulja 
proposed  as  a  means  of  protec 
dependence  of  PVOs.  Many  of 
•nd  I  feel   this   type  of  o 
proach   could   have  serious 
quences  on  the  potential  role 
can  play  in  the  development  ^ 
to  the  point  Is  the  manner  ir 
government  pnjcedurally  and 
handles  this  new  relationship, 
tentlon  that  the  key  concepts 
ship  and  Interdependence.  If  tu. 
characterize  the  relationship  be 
and  U.S.  foreign  economic  assls 
Itles,  the  PVOs'  independence  Is 
ened. 

Implicit  In  the  Idea  of  ^_.. 
interdependence  Is  the  reality 
must  be  reasonably  assured  of 
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of  funding  from  U.S.  Government  sources. 
The  concept  that  somehow  seed  funding 
from  the  Government  can  start  a  non-profit 
organization  on  Its  way  to  financial  self- 
sufficiency  is  false  and  must  be  laid  to  rest. 
The  new  generation  of  development  oriented 
PVOs  could  be  financially  self-sufficient  but 
their  scale.  Impact,  level  of  competence  and 
tenure  of  staff  would  seriously  limit  their 
Impact  on  the  well-being  of  the  poorest  ma- 
jority. Thus,  the  concept  of  ongoing  forms 
of  support  from  the  U.S.  Government  for 
PVOs  must  be  accepted  In  principle  as  It 
Is  In  bilateral  and  multUateral  funding 
appropriations. 

In  addition,  mechanisms  need  to  be  es- 
tablished for  giving  PVOs  some  Indication  of 
what  funding  levels  they  might  expect  three 
to  five  years  Into  the  future.  Only  with 
some  such  guidelines  can  proper  planning, 
staffing  and  program  Implementation  be 
undertaken.  PVOs  do  recognize  that  funding 
from  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed for  long  periods  of  time.  However 
most  PVOs  are  willing  to  assume  that  risk 
in  the  interest  of  benefiting  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  poor. 

Many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out  rela- 
tive to  the  partnership  concept.  A  balance 
would  have  to  be  struck  between  the  govern- 
ment's need  for  financial  accountability  and 
program  evaluation  while  allowing  PVOs  to 
run  their  own  programs,  set  their  own 
targets  and  make  their  own  mistakes.  Fu- 
ture regulations  and  registration  procedures 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  Inordi- 
nately Impinge  upon  the  autonomy  and  staff 
time  of  the  PVOs.  While  It  Is  recognized  that 
accountability  is  a  legitimate  concern  of 
Congress.  PVOs  are  more  easily  monitored 
than  many  of  the  Urge  multilateral  pro- 
grams. *^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  PVOs  are 
effective,  nor  are  they  all  equally  well  run 
nor  do  all  wish  to  establish  a  partnership 
Airtth  the  U.S.  Government.  The  allocation 
of  scarce  U.S.  Government  foreign  assist- 
ance resources  must  be  based  on  competence 
and  performance  In  the  field  and  a  desire 
to  collaborate  with  U.S.  Government  plans 
There  must  be  a  screening  process  which 
directs  funds  to  those  agencies  which  most 
effectively  address  the  needs  of  the  target 
population.  ^ 


AID.  Relations  between  the  PVO  community 
and  AID  have  been  generally  constructive 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment does  appear  to  be  the  best  Instru- 
ment through  which  to  Implement  the  new 
partnership  philosophy. 

Thank  you  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allow- 
ing me  to  express  my  opinions  on  matters 
which  are  very  Important  to  all  of  us  In  Tech- 
noserve  and  the  PVO  community  as  well  as  to 
our  low-Income  neighbors  overseas.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  a  new  partnership  will  continue  to 
evolve  between  our  government  and  the  PVO 
community  and  that  this  partnership  wUl  be 
a  further  demonstration  of  the  generosity 
and  human  concern  of  the  American  people 
for  our  less  fortunate  neighbors  In  other 
countries. 


UNIONIZATION   OP   THE   MILITARY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  March  23.  1977.  edition  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Military  Union  Threat  to 
United  States." 

This  article  points  out  that  the  Carter 
administration  has  refused  to  face  real- 
ity and  come  to  grips  with  the  threat 
of  unionization  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I 
fully  share  the  concern  expressed  there- 
in. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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RECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  Technoserve  recommends  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  which  recognizes  PVOs  as 
full  partners  In  the  U.S.  development  assist- 
ance program  and  that  further  guidelines  be 
drawn  up  giving  shape  and  direction  to  this 
evolving  partnership.  If  the  PVO  community 
18  to  become  an  Important  third  avenue  of 
development  assistance,  impetus  for  this  new 
role  should  come  from  Congress. 

2.  Technoserve  recommends  that  a  higher 
evel  of  funding  for  PVO  development  actlv- 
IVof  ^  acknowledged  as  essential  and  that 
•  125.000,000  be  directed  to  PVO  activities 
in  FY  1978.  This  amount  could,  for  the  time 
being,  come  from  a  number  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Development  Assistance  Act  and 
not  necessarily  be  a  single  line  item.  Techno- 
IV^L  "^"^^es  that  approximately  $125  - 
000,000  can  be  effectively  used  by  the  PVOs 
in  FY  1978.  A  statement  In  the  Act  Indicating 
that  such  an  amount  Is  to  be  directed  tl 
PVO  activities  for  development  assistance 
purposes  would  give  substance  to  the  idea  of 
an  emerging  partnership.  The  $125,000,000 
referred    to    above    is   in   addition   to   ocean 

o  r^h';  Z*'?^  property,  disaster  relief  and 
P.L.  480  food  programs. 

3.  Technoserve  recommends  that  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  continue 
as  the  mechanism  through  which  the  emerg- 
ing partnership  betwen  the  U.S.  Government 
and  PVOs  be  further  Implemented;  also  that 
a  mechanism  be  developed  for  the  centralized 
management    of    the    PVO    program    within 


(From  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Mar.  23 

1977J 
MiLn-ART  Union  Threat  to  Untted  States 

Thus  far  the  Carter  Administration  has 
refused  to  face  reality  and  come  to  grips 
with  the  threat  of  unionization  that  hangs 
over  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

On  the  surface  It  appears  that  President 
Carter  Is  adamantly  against  moves  to  or- 
ganize the  mUltary.  "My  opinion,  strongly 
held,"  he  said  recently.  "Is  It  would  not  be 
advisable  to  have  military  personnel  union- 
ized." 

However,  fears  regarding  exactly  where 
the  President  stands  on  this  vital  Issue  are 
Justified  by  Mr.  Carter's  Insistence  that  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  members  of  the  armed  forces  from 
Joining  a  union. 

Now  the  door  seems  to  be  wide  open  for  an 
invasion  by  union  recruiters  as  top  admin- 
istration officials  have  taken  up  the  Presi- 
dent's chant.  Both  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  and  Navy  Secretary  W.  Graham  Clay- 
tor  figuratively  wrung  their  hands  as  they 
straddled  the  Issue  at  a  hearing  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  unfolding  drama  of  indecision  annoyed 
Chairman  John  C.  Stennls.  who  Is  author  of 
one  of  two  bills  on  the  matter  that  are  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate.  The  Mississippi  Democrat 
pleaded  with  the  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials by  urging  them  to  "make  up  your  minds 
which  way  you  are  going." 

Strong  warnings  of  Intentions  to  organize 
the  military  have  been  visible  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half.  Time  will  run  out  If  the 
procrastination  continues  endlessly.  The  As- 
sociation of  Civilian  Technicians  already  Is 
organizing  members  of  the  reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  The  300,000-member  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employees 
has  amended  Its  constitution  to  extend  re- 
cruiting to  the  armed  forces.  The  National 
Maritime  Union  also  established  a  committee 
to  study  the  matter. 

Two  years  ago  the  Union  of  Military 
Physicians  sprang  up  among  U.S.  officers 
sanctioned  In  Germany. 
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Despite  all  this  activity  and  a  beachhead 
already  established  among  reserve  forces, 
President  Carter  continues  to  downgrade  the 
Intentions  of  the  unions.  Mr.  Carter  Is  not 
alone  In  the  belief  that  strong  efforts  to 
organize  military  personnel  are  non-existent. 
The  President  reports  that  various  labor 
leaders  agree  with  his  position,  making  it  the 
first  time  organized  labor  has  voluntarily 
renounced  recruiting  as  a  tool  for  increasing 
its  membership. 

Supporters  of  the  ban  on  union  activity 
point  to  the  upheaval  that  would  result  to 
the  chain  of  command  and  the  damage,  per- 
haps Irreparably,  to  the  nation's  defenses. 
The  two  Defense  Department  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  acknowledged  the  dire  results. 
Brown  conceded  that  military  unions  could 
cause  havoc  with  the  command  system. 

Although  the  Defense  Secretary  testified 
that  collective  bargaining  In  the  armed  forces 
Is  "fundamentally  Incompatible"  with  the 
necessity  for  an  "unencumbered  command 
and  control  system."  he  declined  to  support 
either  of  the  two  measures  being  studied  by 
the  Senate  panel.  Both  Brown  and  Claytor 
cast  doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  law. 

The  present  policy  that  Is  aimed  at  pro- 
hibiting solicitation  for  union  membership 
on  military  bases  Is  not  working.  This  fact 
was  proven  by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  R- 
S.C.  who  displayed  a  flyer  publicizing  a 
meeting  with  AFGE  officials  at  the  Oakland 
Army  base  to  discuss  "unionization  of  the 
military." 

The  administration  cannot  give  first  con- 
sideration to  paying  political  obligations  to 
labor  leaders.  Top  priority  and  concern  must 
be  given  to  the  entire  country. 

Congress'  authority  over  the  armed  forces 
is  clearly  spelled  out  In  Article  I  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  which  says: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to 
raise  and  support  armies  ...  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy  ...  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces." 

Such  power  Invested  In  Congress  would 
appear  to  answer  any  challenge  alleging  that 
a  ban  on  union  membership  in  the  armed 
forces  might   violate   Individual   rights. 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  establishes 
the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Carter  should  have  no  hesitancy  In 
backing  legislation  to  uphold  Congress'  au- 
thority and  his  own  executive  power. 

The  President  has  but  one  course  to  fol- 
low. He  should  spur  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  to  enact  legislation  banning 
military  unions  that  In  war  could  spell  the 
difference  between  victory  or  defeat. 


A  PROUD  WEEK  FOR  THE  STATE 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
a  proud  week  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
On  Saturday,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin won  its  second  national  hockey 
championship  by  defeating  an  outstand- 
ing Michigan  team  6-5  in  an  exciting 
overtime  finish.  And  of  course  Monday 
night  the  Marquette  University  basket- 
ball squad  battled  its  way  to  a  national 
championship  of  its  own  by  beating  a  fine 
North  Carolina  team  67-58. 

Marquette's  victory  was  an  appropriate 
climax  to  a  brilliant  career  for  Coach  Al 
McGuire,  who  now  retires  from  college 
basketball.  After  10  consecutive  years  of 
post-season  tournament  appearances,  he 
and  his  players  can  finally  claim  the 
grandest  prize  of  all.  Coach  McGuire  was 
showman,  philosopher,  tactician,  and 
tep.cher.  He  brought  winning  basketball 


to  Milwaukee  and  his  own  unsinkable 
style  to  fans  everywhere.  Most  important, 
he  helped  mold  the  lives  of  many  young 
men  who  wore  the  Marquette  uniform. 
He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 


PETROLEUM  PRICE  MONITORING 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  coinci- 
dental with  the  decontrol  of  middle  dis- 
tillate petroleum  products,  former  FEA 
administrator  Frank  Zarb  developed  an 
elaborate  price  monitoring  system  to 
track  sudden  price  increases  which  might 
result  from  decontrol,  and  to  set  in  mo- 
tion steps  to  bring  prices  down.  The 
agreement  to  establish  the  system  and  an 
outline  of  the  procedures  involved  was 
set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Zarb  to 
Senator  Kennedy  on  page  21538  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  30.  l!976. 

Subsequent  meetings  with  FEA  offiQials 
engendered  considerable  confusion  about 
the  meaning  of  the  agreements  outlined 
in  Mr.  Zarb's  letter  and  detailed  on  page 
41155  of  the  Federal  Register  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1976;  about  how  the  operation 
of  the  so-called  price  trigger  afifects 
FEA's  authority  to  grant  relief;  and  as  to 
what  relief  is  available  for  dealing  with 
this  situation. 

Consequently,  I  wrote  Comptroller 
General  Staats  on  January  19  of  this 
year  requesting  clarification  of  these 
points.  Shortly  after  I  received  the  reply, 
the  price  trigger  was  tripped  in  the  North 
Central  region,  causing  FEA  to  schedule 
investigatory  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  fur- 
thering this  process,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Staats  and  his  legal  opinion  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestbt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  19,  1977. 
Mr.  Elmer  Staats. 

Comptroller  General,  General  Accounting 
Office.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Staats:  As  you  may  be  aware, 
coincidental  with  the  decontrol  of  middle 
distillate  petroleum  products.  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  Prank  Zarb  last  year  developed 
an  elaborate  prlce-monltorlng  system  to 
track  sudden  price  Increases  which  might 
result  from  decontrol,  and  to  set  In  motion 
steps  to  bring  prices  down.  The  agreement 
to  establish  the  system  and  an  outline  of 
the  procedures  Involved  is  contained  in  a  let- 
ter Irom  Administrator  Zarb  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy on  page  21538  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  30,  1976. 

The  Northeast,  and  especially  New  England, 
has  experienced  rapid  and  sharp  Increases  in 
recent  months  in  the  price  of  number  two 
heating  oil,  a  middle  distillate  product.  These 
increases  have  been  exceptionally  high  in  the 
residential  sector,  which  comprises  68  per- 
cent of  the  volume  tracked  by  FEA's  monitor- 
ing system. 

Recent  meetings  with  FEA  officials  have 
engendered  considerable  confusion  about  the 
meaning  of  the  agreement  outlined  in  Ad- 
ministrator Zarb's  letter  and  detailed  on 
page  41155  of  the  Federal  Register  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1976;  about  how  the  operation  of  the 
so-called  "price  trigger"  affects  FEA's  author- 
ity to  grant  relief;  and  as  to  what  relief 
Is  avaUable  for  dealing  with  this  situation. 


For  that  reason.  I  would  like  clarification 
of  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Under  the  terms  of  the  notice  in  the 
September  21  Federal  Register.  Is  the  PEA 
legally  bound  to  take  any  action? 

(2)  If  middle  distillate  prices  "break"  the 
trigger,  what.  If  any.  action  Is  required  under 
the  law? 

(3)  What  authority  Is  there  to  grant  relief, 
and  what  relief  Is  available  under  the  law? 

Your  timely  response  Is  appreciated  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  hardships  that  these 
price  Increases  have  Imposed,  and  the  appar- 
ent reluctance  of  the  PEA  to  take  swift  and 
meaningful  action.  Furthermore,  since  Presi- 
dent F\3rd  intends  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
gasoline  decontrol  plan  today  with  a  similar 
"price  trigger"  mechanism,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  have  the  answers  to  my 
questions  before  the  Senate  acts  on  this 
latest  decontrol  plan. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  J.  Leaht. 

Comptroller     General     of     the 
Uniteh  States. 
"-      •       Washington,  D.C,  March  18,  1977. 
Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Leaht:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  19.  1977.  requesting 
clarification  of  several  legal  Issues  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration's (FEA)  system  for  monitoring 
prices  and  responding  to  price  increases  of 
middle  distillate  petroleum  products.  Spe- 
cifically, you  asked  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Under  the  terms  of  the  notice  In  the 
September  21  Federal  Register,  Is  the  FEA 
legally  bound  to  take  any  action? 

(2)  If  middle  distillate  prices  "break"  the 
trigger,  what.  If  any.  action  Is  required  under 
the  law? 

(3)  What  authority  Is  there  to  grant  relief, 
and  what  relief  is  available  under  the  law? 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of 
1974  (FEAA).  Pub.  L.  No.  93-275.  88  Stat.  96. 
established  the  Agency  and  set  forth  Its  au- 
thority and  functions  in  broad  terms.  Section 
5  provides,  in  pertinent  part: 

"Sec.  5(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  Act.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  responsible  for  such  actions 
as  are  taken  to  assure  that  adequate  provi- 
sion Is  made  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation.  To  that  end.  he  shall  make  such 
plans  and  direct  and  conduct  such  programs 
related  to  the  production,  conservation,  use. 
control,  distribution,  rationing,  and  alloca- 
tion of  all  forms  of  energy  as  are  appropriate 
in  connection  with  only  these  authorities 
or  functions — 

"  ( I )  specifically  transferred  to  or  vested  In 
him  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

"(2)  delegated  to  him  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  specific  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  law;  and 

"(3)  otherwise  specifically  vested  In  the 
Administrator  by  the  Congress. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(4)  develop  plans  and  programs  for  deal- 
ing  with   energy  production  shortages; 

"(5)  promote  stability  in  energy  prices  to 
the  consumer,  promote  free  and  open  com- 
petition in  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field, 
prevent  unreasonable  profits  within  the  var- 
ious segments  of  the  energy  Industry,  and 
promote  free  enterprise; 

"(6)  assure  that  energy  programs  are  de- 
signed and  Implemented  In  a  fair  and  efficient 
manner  so  as  to  minimize  hardship  and  in- 
equity while  assuring  that  the  priority  needs 
of  the  Nation  are  met; 

"(7)  develop  and  oversee  the  Implementa- 
tion of  equitable  voluntary  and  mandatory 
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energy  conservation  progran|s 
efflcienclea  in  tbe  use  of 

"(8)   develop  and  recommend 
the  Import  and  export  of 


and  promote 
energy  resources; 

policies  on 
resources; 


er  ergy 


Additionally,  the  PresidenI 
to  the  Administrator  of  PEj  l 
granted  to  him  by  the  Emerg 
Allocation  Act  of  1973   (EPAii 
93-159.   87  Stat.  27.  See  Exe 
June  27,   1974.  Pursuant  to 
EPAA.  as  amended  by  the 
Conservation  Act  of   1975    ( 
No.  94-163,  89  Stat.  871.  the 
mulgated  allocation  and  prlct 
latlons  as  required    See  10  C 
(1976). 

Regarding  those  regulation 
(1)  of  the  EPAA  provides,  in 

"(b)  (1)   The  regulation 

(a)  of  this  section,  to  the  

practicable,  shall  provide  for— 


has  delegated 
all  authority 
:|ncy  Petroleum 
).  Pub.  L.  No. 
Order   11790. 
Section  4(a)   of 
Em  rgy  Policy  and 
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President  pro- 
control  regu- 
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sound  and  competitive  , 

including  the  priority  needs 
foster  competition  in  the 
ing,  distribution,  marketing,  _ 
leal  sectors   of  such   Industry 
serve  the  competitive  vlabllitj 
ent  refiners,  small  refiners, 
dependent    marketers;    and 
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"(P)   equitable  distribution  . 
and  refined  petroleum  product  j 
prices  among  all  regions  and 
United  States  and  sectors  of 
industry,     Including    Indepenie 
small  refiners  nonbranded  In 
keters,  branded  independent 
among  all  users; 
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at  equitable 
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Also,  subsections   (b)    and   ^y, 
12  of  EPAA  allow  the  Preside  it 
any  petroleum  products  from  t  Ih 
price  controls.   If  he  determlr -s 
exemption  Is  consistent  with 
of  section  4(b)(1).  These  cc, 
reimpoeed,  however,  pursuant 
(f),  which  provides: 


section 


ir 
this 


"With  respect  to  any  oil  or  ._ 
category  which  Is  exempted  pu 
provlnions  of  this  section,  the 
have    authority   at   any   time 
prescribe  a  regulation  or  Issue 
spectlng  either  the  allocation 
or  the  specification  of  price  or 
for  determining  the  price,  of 
refined  product  category  upon  - 
tion  by  him  that  such  regulatu  n 
necessary  to  attain,  and  is 

the  objectives  specified  in . 

Any  such  oil  or  refined  product 
which  allocation  or  price  requ 
relmposed  under  authority  of  th 
may  subsequently  be  exempted 
gard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

In  accordance  with  section 
the  FEA  submitted  an  energy 
gress,  with  appropriate  findlngi 
middle  distillates  from 
controls.    Congress    did    not 
amendment  within  15  days 
section   661   of   the  EPCA. 
distillates   were   exempted   effec 
1976.   In  response  to  conffressio. 
that  prices  of  middle  distillate) 
unjustifiably  upon  decontrol 
and  adopted  the  plan  for  mc. 
referred  to  in  your  letter.  See 
Sept.  21,  1976,  pp.  41165-62. 

The  Carter  Administration 
reaffirmed  the  previous  adm„..< 
tentlon  to  monitor  prices.  The 
Poet  recently  (February  11,  197 
ported   that   the   FEA    Intends 
price  controls  on  kerosene  and 
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ing oil  when  prices  rise  above  the  Index 
price  level.  According  to  the  Post,  PEA  Ad- 
ministrator John  F.  O'Leary  stated : 

"My  predecessor,  Prank  Zarb,  committed 
this  agency  to  a  return  of  price  controls  If 
heating  oil  went  back  through  the  trigger 
price.  Zarb  made  that  commitment  as  a 
price  for  getting  decontrol  through  Congress 
and  I  plan  to  honor  that  commitment." 

Under  thU  plan,  regional  and  national  price 
Indices  are  computed  by  FEA  based  on: 

"  •  •  •  actual  average  June  1976  prices 
for  No.  2  heating  oil  and  No.  2-D  diesel  fuel 
(weighted  by  their  historical  relative  sales 
volumes),  adjusted  to  take  Into  account  (1), 
seasonal  price  variations  of  both  products, 
(2)  actual  increases/decreases  in  the  price  of 
Imported  and  domestically  produced  crude 
oil,  (3)  actual  Increases/decreases  In  the 
prices  of  Imported  middle  distillates 
(weighted  by  their  historic  relative  volumes), 
(4)  Increases  In  non-product  costs  of  re- 
finers, as  defined  and  limited  under  FEA  costs 
pass-through  regulations,  and  estimated  In- 
creases In  operating  costs  of  resellers  and  re- 
UUers,  and  (5)  the  two  cents/gallon  flexibil- 
ity factor."  41  Fed.  Reg.  41156. 

If  actual  prices  for  middle  distillates  rise 
above  the  index  price,  then  FEA  will : 

"  *  •  •  (a)  hold  public  hearings  within 
ten  days  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
cessive price  levels  and  to  solicit  comments 
on  actions  necessary  to  return  actual  prices 
to  levels  at  or  below  the  index  price  level, 
and  (b)  to  take  within  ten  days  of  comple- 
tion of  hearings  such  action  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  restore  prices  to  those  levels  with- 
in one  month."  41  Fed.  Reg.  41156. 

The  notice  of  adoption  of  the  plan  Includes 
the  following  options  available  to  FEA  to  re- 
store prices  to  levels  at  or  below  the  Index 
prices: 

n)  relmposltlon  of  complete  price 

and  allocation  controls  over  the  entire  In- 
dustry, (2)  Imposition  of  partial  price/allo- 
cation controls  over  the  entire  Industry,  (3) 
Imposition  of  full  or  partial  controls  over 
certain  segments  or  distribution  levels  of 
the  Industry,  and  (4)  modification  of  FEA's 
entitlements  program  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Imported  middle  dlstUlates."  41  Fed.  Reg. 
41156. 

In  connection  with  your  third  question  we 
have  also  considered  whether  allocation  and 
price  controU  could  be  relmposed  on  a  re- 
gional basis  under  the  plan.  While  such  ac- 
tion Is  not  speclflcally  authorized  by  the  acts 
discussed  above,  there  Is  nothing  In  those 
acts  that  would  preclude  such  action.  Since 
PEA'S  plan  provides  for  monitoring  of  prices 
on  a  regional  basis,  the  relmposltlon  of  con- 
trols on  a  regional  basis  appears  to  be  an 
available  form  of  relief  under  the  plan. 

In  regard  to  whether  PEA  Is  required  to 
act,  should  middle  distillate  prices  "break" 
the  trigger,  FEA  has  the  authority  under 
section  12(f)  of  EPAA  to  relmpose  allocation 
and  price  controls  on  exempted  petroleum 
products.  This  action  is  discretionary  how- 
ever, so  long  as  FEA  determines  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  attain,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  specified  in  section  4(b) 
(1)  of  EPAA.  Nothing  In  FEAA  or  EPAA  re- 
quires PEA  to  take  any  action  In  response 
to  rising  prices  of  decontrolled  petroleiun 
products. 

By  adopting  the  plan  discussed  above,  FEA 
has  essentially  limited  its  discretionary  au- 
thority In  responding  to  price  Increases  of 
middle  distillates.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  plan,  if  actual  prices  exceed  Index  prices 
FEA  must  hold  public  hearings,  and  take 
some  action  to  return  prices  to  the  index 
price  level.  The  specific  action  taken,  how- 
ever, is  stUl  discretionary,  limited  only  by 
sections  12(f)  and  4(b)(1)  of  EPAA.  and 
section  5(b)  of  the  FEAA. 

In  regard  to  your  first  question,  there  is 
an  issue  as  to  whether  FDA  is  legally  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  plan  at  all.  Generally,  while 
administrative  agencies  are  bound  by  their 
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own  valldly-promulgated  rules  and  regula- 
tions Usued  pursuant  to  statute,  they  are 
not  bound  by  Internal  agency  procedures 
even  though  they  are  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Service  v.  Dulles.  354  VS.  363 
ii«f??'  ^'^'^<"'<^'  V.  Shaughnessy.  347  U.S.  260 

(Da^i.ir'' m'^:  "  '■''''■•  "°  '••  ^^  "»« 

In  the  present  case,  the  price  monitoring 
plan  was  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
as  a  notice,  rather  than  as  a  sUtutory  regu- 
lation. While  a  court  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  agency's  label,  the  line  between  a  bind- 
ing agency  regulation  and  a  non-blndlng 
internal  agency  procedure  is  not  well  de- 
fined. See  St.  Francis  Mem.  Hasp  v  Wein- 
berger. 413  P.  Supp.  323  (1976).  If  FEA  de- 
cided to  Ignore  the  plan  and  a  law  suit  were 
instituted  to  attempt  to  force  adherence 
to  the  plan,  the  outcome  would  be  influ- 
enced by  such  factors  as  whether  the  plain- 
tiff detrimentally  relied  on  the  plan  and 
whether  FEA  had  compelling  reasons  to  de- 
viate from  the  plan.  Therefore,  we  are  un- 
able, in  the  present  case,  to  provide  a  deflni- 
live  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  FEA 
Is  legally  bound  to  follow  the  plan.  We  can 
however,  provide  some  guidance  as  to  the 
probable  outcome. 

Even  though  the  plan  was  published  as  a 
notice.  In  adopting  the  plan  FEA  followed 
the  administrative  procedure  normally  used 
In  the  promulgation  of  regulations— that  Is 
notice  by  publication  of  proposed  rules  pub- 
lic hearings  solicitation  of  written  'com- 
ments, incorporation  of  comments  into  the 
proposed  rules,  and  finally  publication  of 
the  adopted  rules.  See  5  U.S.C.  J  553  (1970) 
Since  FEA  treated  the  plan  procedurally  as 
a  regulation,  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
It  Is,  In  fact,  a  regulation  and  that  the  pub- 
lic may  rely  on  It  as  such. 

Also,  while  FEA  did  not  Indicate  that  the 
plan  was  being  promulgated  pursuant  to  any 
specific  statute,  the  plan  meshes  closely 
with  FEA's  statutory  authority  and  regula- 
tions in  the  area  of  price  control  and  allo- 
cations as  discussed  above.  The  plan  appears 
to  be  in  Implementation  of  these  statutes 
and  regulations,  rather  than  merely  an  In- 
ternal agency  procedure.  Speclflcally  the 
plan  provides  a  standard  for  FEA  to  deter- 
mine when  to  Institute  remedial  action 
under  section  12(f)  of  the  EPAA.  The  plan 
also  Is  consistent  with,  and  facilitates 
achievement  of  the  objectives  stated  in  sec- 
tion 4(b)(1)    of  the  EPAA. 

Additionally,  the  plan  Is  directly  related 
to  the  authority  of  FEA,  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  FEAA. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  a  court 
could  find  that  the  plan  is  legally  blndlne 
on  FEA. 

Even  if  the  plan  is  binding  on  FEA,  how- 
ever. It  could  be  amended  or  renealed  very 
quickly.  Generally,  formal  rulemaking.  In- 
cluding amendment  or  repeal  of  an  existing 
rule  or  regulation,  requires  notice  of  the 
proposed  rulemaking,  opnortunlty  for  In- 
terested parties  to  submit  comments  and 
publication  of  the  adopted  rule  not  less 
than  30  days  before  its  effective  date.  5 
use.  5553  (1970).  However,  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  and  the  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  are  not  required: 

".  .  .  when  the  agency  for  good  cause 
finds  (and  Incorporates  the  finding  and  a 
brief  statement  of  reasons  therefor  in  the 
rules  Issued)  that  notice  and  public  pro- 
cedure thereon  are  Impracticable,  unneces- 
sary, or  contrary  to  the  public  Interest." 
5  U.S.C.  5  553(b)  r3)(B)    (1970). 

Also,  the  requirement  under  section  553 
fd)  that  the  artooted  rule  must  be  pub- 
lished 30  days  before  it  is  effective  can  be 
waived : 

"*  •  *  (3)  as  otherwise  provided  bv  the 
agency  for  good  cause  found  and  published 
with  the  rule." 

In  this  case,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  EPA  to  make  the  required  findings 
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under  these  provisions,  based  perhaps  on 
an  emergency  of  some  sort,  and  then  to  re- 
peal the  plan  In  a  very  short  time. 

We  note  that  our  audit  staff  is  preparing 
a  report  to  you,  to  be  provided  separately, 
regarding  the  validity  of  the  sampling  tech- 
niques xised  by  FEA  In  monitoring  prices 
under  the  plan. 

We  hope  that  this  information  has  satis- 
factorily answered  your  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  ihe  United  States. 


INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  two 
reports  have  come  to  my  attention  in  re- 
cent days  which  Illustrate  the  basic 
dilemma  facing  our  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  program.  During  the  early 
1970"s  the  United  States  began  an  active 
effort  to  stop  production  of  illegal  drugs 
at  their  source.  The  effort  has  resulted  in 
some  curtailment  of  supply  of  danger- 
ous drugs  to  the  United  States,  but  at  the 
cost  of  heavy  U.S.  involvement  in  drug 
enforcement  operations  of  other  coun- 
tries. Pressured  by  the  United  States, 
countries  such  as  Mexico  and  Bolivia 
passed  stringent  drug  laws  that  are  now 
backfiring  on  many  U.S.  citizens.  Now 
the  United  States  is  forced  to  pressure 
these  same  countries  in  the  other  direc- 
tion to  protect  the  basic  human  rights  of 
our  citizens  caught  by  the  laws  we  helped 
draft.  I  would  not  be  surpised  if  thess 
countries  are  confused  by  our  policies. 

The  first  of  the  two  reports  which  il- 
lustrate this  dilemma  is  the  Secretary 
of  State's  March  4,  1977  report  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Coinmittes  re- 
quired by  section  408(b)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  The  report 
states  that  local  Mexican  authorities 
have  often  mistreated  U.S.  citizens.  It 
notes  58  cases  of  substantiated  physical 
abuse  of  U.S.  citizens  after  their  arrest, 
17  cases  of  unscrupulous  financial  prac- 
tices by  Mexican  attorneys,  and  269  cases 
of  inadequate  notification  after  arrest. 
The  U.S.  Embassy  was  in  many  cases 
forced  to  send  formal  protest  notes.  I 
should  add,  however,  that  the  Mexican 
National  Government  is  cooperating  with 
our  Government  on  these  matters  and 
that  cooperation  will  surely  continue 
under  the  new  Mexican  President,  Lopez 
Portillo.  In  this  regard,  the  administra- 
tion is  now  drafting  implementing  legis- 
lation for  the  United  States-Mexican 
Treaty  on  the  Execution  of  Penal  Sen- 
tences which  will  allow  the  Senate  to 
more  effectively  consider  the  treaty. 

The  second  report  is  a  Jack  Anderson 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March  19, 
1977  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Bolivia 
Mistreats  Jailed  Americans."  The  article 
details  some  of  the  hardships  suffered  by 
U.S.  citizens  for  what  would  be  minor 
drug  offenses  in  this  country.  The  State 
Department  has  informed  my  staff  that 
the  Bolivian  Government  is  cooperating 
with  our  efforts  to  provide  humane  treat- 
ment and  due  process  for  our  citizens  in 
Bolivian  jails.  For  example,  in  January 
Bolivia  passed  a  new  law  which  reduces 
sentences  from  10  to  2  years  for  simple 
possession  of  drugs;  and  recently  the 
number  of  judges  trying  narcotics  cases 
has  increased  from  3  to  12.  The  State 


Department  has  not,  however,  begun  ne- 
gotiations with  Bolivia  on  a  prisoner  ex- 
change treaty. 

The  dilemma  of  our  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  program  is  a  difficult  one 
to  solve.  It  is  important  to  stop  the  flow 
of  dangerous  drugs  into  our  country  and 
halt  the  damaging  effect  it  has  on  our 
society.  But  it  is  equally  important  to 
have  a  consistent  international  drug  con- 
trol policy  which  both  avoids  excessive 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  others  and  yet  protects  the  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  U.S.  citizens  abroad.  Th3 
administration  has  requested  $39  million 
for  its  fiscal  year  1978  international  nar- 
cotics program.  My  Foreign  Assistance 
Subcommittee  hopes  to  hold  hearings  on 
these  matters  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  two  documents 
to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4.  1977. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
Section  40B(b)  (2)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94-329),  I  am  writing  to 
report  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
toward  achieving  full  respect  for  the  human 
and  legal  rights  of  United  States  citizens  de- 
tained, in  Mexico. 

In  the  last  report,  submitted  to  you  by  my 
predecessor  on  November  10,  1976,  it  was 
reported  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  full 
respect  for  the  human  and  legal  rights, 
under  Mexican  law,  of  all  United  States 
citizens  detained  in  that  country  had  not 
been  solved  and  that  the  Department  was 
not  fully  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  at  that  time  toward  its  solvition. 

During  hearings  before  the  Hduss  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  from  July 
1975  through  January  1976,  the  Department 
reported  on  its  findings  in  some  475  cases 
of  United  States  citizens  who  were  detained 
in  Mexico  as  of  July  1,  1975.  The  Depart- 
ment Indicated  during  those  hearings  that 
prisoners'  allegations  of  physical  abuse  and 
denial  of  human  and  legal  rights  were  sub- 
stantiated in  a  disturbing  number  of  cases. 
Unfortunately  there  are  still  substantiated 
cases  in  which  U.S.  citizens  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  full  rights  guaranteed  to  them  under 
Mexican  law. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1975 
through  January  15,  1977,  over  1500  Ameri- 
cans were  arrested  in  Mexico.  A  vast  majority 
of  that  number  were  Involved  in  minor  of- 
fenses and  the  arrestees  were  released  after 
only  one  or  two  days  In  jail  and/or  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine.  During  this  period,  there  were 
58  cases  of  substantiated  physical  abuse  at 
the  time  of  arrest.  In  another  47  cases  the 
evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  reach  a  clear 
conclusion.  There  were  also  17  cases  where- 
in Americans  were  subjected  to  unscru- 
pulous financial  practices  by  attorneys  who 
extracted  large  fees  from  the  prisoner  and/ 
or  his  family  for  services  which  they  then 
failed  to  provide  and  another  61  cases  where 
the  evidence  of  malpractice  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  reach  a  conclusion.  In  cases  of  sub- 
stantiated abuse  the  Embassy  at  Mexico 
City  and  our  consular  posts  throughout 
Mexico  have  made  and  continue  to  make 
protests  to  the  Mexican  authorities  at  both 
the  local  and  federal  levels.  I  .should  point 
out.  however,  that  protests  have  not  been 
made  m  those  cases  where  the  arrested 
American  citizens  specifically  requested  that 
no  protest   be  made.  The  protests  are  nor- 


mally made  both  orally  and  In  writing  to 
the  appropriate  local  officials.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  cases  are  documented  by  con- 
stituent posts  and  forwarded  to  the  Emba.ssy 
at  Mexico  City  so  that  protests  can  be  lodged 
with  the  Mexican  Foreign  Ministry.  In  such 
cases,  the  Emba.ssy  .sends  a  formal  note  of 
protest  to  the  Ministry  with  a  copy  to  the 
Mexican  Attorney  General.  These  notes  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  ca.se,  a  sworn 
statement  by  both  the  prisoner  and  the 
consular  officer  where  appropriate,  and  a  re- 
quest that  a  full  investigation  be  made  into 
the  allegation  of  abvise.  To  date,  the  Embassy 
has  not  received  satisfactory  replies  to  the 
vast  majority  of  such  notes. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  total  number  of 
cases  of  substantiated  abuse  represents  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
arrests,  we  cannot  be  complacent.  As  was 
noted  in  our  previous  report,  as  long  as  one 
American  citizen  is  not  being  accorded  his 
human  and  legal  rights  under  Mexican  law. 
we  will  not  be  satisfied. 

Timely  notification  to  our  consular  offi- 
cers of  the  arrest  of  an  American  in  Mexico 
and  subsequent  early  acce.ss  to  the  arrestee 
continue  to  be  major  problems,  which  we 
have  discussed  repeatedly  with  officials  of 
the  Mexican  Government  at  the  highest 
levels.  We  have  stressed  in  these  dLscu&sions 
the  importance  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment places  on  obtaining  early  notification 
of  an  arrest  and  subsequent  prompt  access 
to  the  detainee  In  accordance  with  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Relations  to 
which  both  of  our  countries  are  signatories. 
While  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Mexican  Federal  Government  of  our  position, 
practical  results  on  the  local  level  remain 
spotty  and  uneven.  During  the  last  eighteen 
months,  there  were  some  269  cases  where  we 
did  not  consider  notification  of  an  arrest  by 
police  authorities  as  adequate.  In  many  cases 
the  initial  information  on  the  arrest  case 
came  from  outside  sources  such  as  friends 
or  relatives  rather  than  from  local  authori- 
ties. Once  notification  has  been  received, 
however,  the  gaining  of  consular  access  to 
the  arrested  American  is  usually  no  longer 
a  problem.  Conditions  of  communication 
and  or  transportation,  however,  can  be  an 
obstacle,  particularly  in  the  many  cases 
where  the  arrest  takes  place  .several  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  consular  office.  In 
the.se  instances  initial  contact  with  the  ar- 
rested citizen  is  made  by  telephone  and  a 
consular  officer  visits  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practical. 

In  our  last  report,  the  Department  also 
noted  that  the  Mexican  Government  was 
understood  to  be  in  the  process  of  revising 
its  law  to  extend  parole  to  drug  offenders 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  convicts.  The 
parole  bill,  however,  was  not  reported  out  of 
committee  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
Mexican  Congress  on  December  31.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  parole  legislation  may  be 
reconsidered  when  the  Mexican  Congress  re- 
convenes in  September. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  concluded  successful 
negotiations  on  a  treaty  which  will  permit 
a  national  of  the  United  States  or  Mexico 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  the  other  country  to 
.serve  his  sentence  in  a  penal  facility  located 
in  his  own  oountry.  The  Treaty  on  the  Exe- 
cution of  Penal  Sentences  was  formally 
signed  in  Mexico  City  on  November  25.  1976 
and  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  The  Treaty  was  transmitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  on  February  15. 
Implementing  legislation  which  is  currently 
being  dratfcd  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
must  also  be  enacted  before  the  Treaty  can 
go  Into  force.  We  are  hopeful  that,  when 
ratified,  the  Treaty  will  help  to  alleviate  the 
long  range  problem  of  large  numbers  of 
Americans  serving  extended  sentences  In 
Mexico. 
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cans  harsh  sentences  under  the  existing  law. 
The  Judges  are  waiting  hopefully  for  the 
law  to  be  modified. 

The  Investigative  team  also  confirmed  that 
Americans  have  been  mistreated  in  Bolivian 
prisons.  Not  all  the  complaints  about  beat- 
ings and  brutality  could  be  verified,  al- 
though the  report  about  one  youth  being 
dragged  by  the  hair  was  affirmed.  But  the 
investigators  concluded  that  the  Americans 
were  treated  no  worse  than  Bolivian  prison- 
ers In  the  same  circumstances. 

There  is  also  no  question  that  sanitary 
conditions  are  substandard  in  the  Bolivian 
prisons.  The  investigators  actually  saw  the 
rate  and  cockroaches  with  their  own  eyes.  As 
a  result,  many  prisoners  have  had  health 
problems.  But  again,  the  American  prisoners 
are  no  worse  off  than  their  Bolivian  cell- 
mates. 

The  State  Department  agrees  that  most  of 
the  Americans  were  arrested  for  simple  pos- 
.session.  But  a  few  of  the  prisoners  appar- 
ently were  drug  traffickers.  One  was  caught 
with  50  pounds  of  cocaine  in  his  suitcase. 
Belatedly,  the  State  Department  has  now 
moved  to  protect  the  basic  rights  of  the 
Jailed  Americans.  The  department  has  even 
cautioned  the  Bolivian  authorities  delicately 
that  U.S.  aid  could  be  withdrawn  if  the 
human  rights  of  the  prisoners  are  violated. 
The  U.S.  embassy  has  also  been  authorized 
to  retain  a  Bolivian  attorney  to  give  legal 
advice  on  the  prisoner  problem. 
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SENATE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  following  subcommittees 
for  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee: 

Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  and  Anti- 
competitive Activities:  Senator  Nelson, 
Chairman;  Senator  Haskell  and  Senator 
Weicker. 

Subcommittee  on  Government  Regulation 
and  Small  Business  Advocacy:  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre,  Chairman;  Senator  Nunn  and  Sena- 
tor Bartlett. 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
Marketing,  and  the  Family  Farmer:  Senator 
Nunn.  Chairman;  Senator  Hathaway  and 
Senator  Packwood. 

Subcommittee  on  Government  Procure- 
ment: Senator  Hathaway.  Chairman;  Sena- 
tor Culver  and  Senator  Packwood. 

Subcommittee  on  Financing.  Investment 
and  Taxation:  Senator  Haskell,  Chairman- 
Senator  Nelson  and  Senator  Bartlett. 

Subcommittee  on  The  Future  of  Small 
Business:  Senator  Culver,  Chairman;  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre  and  Senator  Weicker. 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee  are 
members  ex  officio  of  aU  subcommittees. 

SPEECH  BY  MR.  GEORGE  MEANY  IN 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  1977  EU- 
GENE V.  DEBS  AWARD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  pleasure,  in  company 
with  scores  of  the  leaders  of  American 
labor  and  several  of  my  colleagues  from 
Congress,  to  be  present  last  night  for 
the  George  Meany  Testimonial  Dinner 
held  at  the  Shoreham  Americana  Hotel 
here  in  Washington.  On  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Meany  was  presented  with  the  1977 
Eugene  V.  Debs  Award  in  recognition 
of  his  lifelong  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
American  labor  movement  and  the 
enormous  contributions  that  he  has 
made  to  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  American  worker. 


George  Meany  is  one  of  the  American 
labor  giants  of  all  time.  He  began  his 
labor  career  in  1910  when  he  became 
an  apprentice  plumber  in  New  York 
City.  Since  that  time,  67  years  ago 
George  Meany  has  risen  through  the 
ranks  of  his  own  occupation  to  become 
one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  labor 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Meany  has  never  lost  touch  with 
his  origins  as  a  skilled  worker  or  with 
the  men  and  women  who  have  turned  to 
him  again  and  again  for  leadership.  As 
a  result,  he  has  given  voice  to  the  as- 
pirations and  ideals  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  Nation  whose  talents,  energy 
craftsmanship,  and  discipline  have 
helped  to  make  this  country  the  lead- 
ing economic  and  industrial  power  of 
the  world. 

The  commitments  of  George  Meany 
have  gone  beyond  just  economic  con- 
cerns, however.  He  has  been  a  dedicated 
American  patriot  who  has  wisely  bal- 
anced the  just  goals  of  American  labor 
with  the  well-being  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. He  believe  deeply  in  America  and 
has  supported  the  concept  of  a  strong 
national  defense  program.  He  has  also 
given  himself  to  the  cause  of  social  and 
economic  justice  for  all  Americans,  not 
just  the  members  of  his  own  union 
When  historians  record  the  names  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
shape  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  in  this 
generation,  George  Meany"s  name  will 
be  high  on  their  list. 

In  response  to  receiving  the  Eugene 
V.  Debs  Award.  Mr.  Meany  gave  a  clear 
and  succinct  statement  of  his  vision  of 
the  role  of  the  labor  movement  in  mod- 
em America.  His  speech  is  a  resounding 
affirmation  of  the  values  of  American 
democracy  and  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  inscription  on  the  Eugene 
V.  Debs  Award,  together  with  Mr 
Meanv's  speech,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inscrip- 
tion and  tlie  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNSCRIPTIOlf 
GEORGE    MEANY 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  one 
man  has  towered  over  the  united  Amprlcan 
labor  movement,  guiding  its  development 
Into  the  strongest  organization  of  free  work- 
ers in  the  world. 

The  authentic  and  outsnoken  voice  of 
American  workers.  George  ^reanv  has  never 
subordinated  their  fundamental  lntere«;ts  to 
other  claims,  rightly  Instating  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  workers  Is  the 
bedrock  of  the  national  welfare. 

No  man  in  our  time  has  stood  so  flrmly 
and  effectively  for  the  universality  of  the 
democratic  Idea  and  its  Inalienable"  connec- 
tion with  free  trade  unionism;  and  no  man 
has  In  consequence  so  richly  earned  the 
enmity  of  all  totalltarlans.  "left"  and  "right" 
alike. 

For  Georee  Meany.  economic  prosperity, 
social  Justice,  and  exoandlng  hiiman  rights 
are  the  Inseparable  and  mutually  reinforc- 
ing elements  of  the  good  society  for  which 
countless  millions  struggle  the  world  over. 
Because  this  Is  our  vision  as  well,  and 
because  he  has  done  so  much  to  help  fulfill 
Debs'  hope  for  the  American  worker. 

Social  Democrats.  U.S.A.  proudly  presents 
Its  1977  Eugene  Victor  Debs  Award  to  George 
Meany.  March  31. 1977. 
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Address  by  Mr.  Meany 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  to  accept 
your  1977  Eugene  V.  Debs  Award. 

I  see  here  many  old  friends  and  familiar 
faces — veterans  of  many  battles,  some  lost, 
some  won,  most  unfinished.  I  see  a  lot  of 
people  who  wear  different  hats  on  different 
days  of  the  week. 

Take  Bayard  Rustln.  for  exanjple.  On  one 
day.  I  run  Into  him  as  president  of  the  Ran- 
dolph Institute.  On  another  day.  he  Is  or- 
ganizing the  Black  Americans  in  support  of 
Israel  Committee.  On  still  another  day,  he  Is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  And 
now,  of  course.  I  see  him  as  chairman  of 
Social  Democrats.  U.S.A. 

I  think  this  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
Bayards  many  talents  but  also  to  the  broad- 
ranging  interests  of  this  organization,  whose 
members  are  active  In  so  many  of  the  strug- 
gles for  economic  and  social  Justice  in  which 
the  trade  union  movement  also  has  a  pro- 
found interest. 

A  lot  has  changed  since  Gene  Debs  passed 
from  the  American  scene.  A  lot  has  changed 
in  American  life  and  industry.  A  lot  has 
changed  in  the  American  labor  movement. 
Many  of  the  programs  that  Debs'  old  Socialist 
movement  advocated  have  since  become  part 
of  American  life.  And.  of  course,  many  of  that 
movement's  old  dogmas  have  been  rightly 
discarded  by  Debs'  modern   descendants. 

For  my  money,  all  of  these  changes  have 
been  for  the  better.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
people  who  don't  seem  to  think  so.  They 
don't  see  progress  in  the  American  trade 
union  movement  in  the  last  half  century  or 
so — only  deterioration.  They  miss  the  rhet- 
oric of  class  struggle,  the  "clarion  calls  for 
the  general  strike,  the  bloody  clashes  with 
the  police  or  national  guard— usually  ob- 
served from  a  safe  distance.  The  mlUtance  of 
such  people  is  sort  of  disembodied — It  bears 
no  relation  to  the  actual  conditions  and  con- 
cerns of  workers  at  any  given  time.  It  Is  a 
fashion  for  all  seasons. 

When  we  think  of  Debs  the  trade  unionist. 
we  think  of  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894— the 
so-called  Debs  rebellion.  It  was  a  great  strike. 
The  Issues  could  not  have  been  clearer.  The 
company  could  not  have  been  more  morally 
wrong;  the  workers  could  not  have  been 
more  milltantly  right.  It  was  a  tremendous, 
dramatic,  classic  labor  struggle.  It  had  only 
one  drawback:  The  strike  was  smashed.  The 
workers  lost. 

They  did  not  lose  for  lack  of  charismatic 
leadership.  Debs  had  charisma  enough.  He 
■.vas  also  a  prudent  man.  who  really  worked 
to  avoid  the  strike. 

No,  the  workers  lost  because  of  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  forces  arrayed  against 
them — a  rich  and  brutal  company,  a  hostile 
president,  a  trigger-happy  national  guard,  a 
private  army  of  goons  plus  public  indiffer- 
ence. Against  these  forces,  the  workers  were 
too  weak  and  poorly  organized  to  prevail. 

Now,  I  suppose  there  are  areas  in  this 
country  where  this  kind  of  power  imbal- 
ance still  exists,  where  the  alignment  of 
forces  Is  so  favorable  to  management  and 
so  hostile  to  organized  workers  that  union 
victories  are  few  and  far  between.  And,  of 
course.  It  is  still  true  that  the  labor  move- 
ment as  a  whole  has  hardly  achieved  equal- 
ity of  power  with  the  big  corporations. 

Nonetheless,  there  has  been — overall,  a 
fundamental  and,  I  believe,  lasting  shift  In 
the  alignment  of  forces  as  between  labor  and 
capital.  It  is  a  shift  that  would  have  pleased, 
though  not.  of  course,  satisfied  Debs.  In  any 
case  it  is  a  shift  that  has  had  a  profound 
Impact  on  American  .society. 

The  American  worker  today  gets  more  re- 
spect on  the  shop  floor  than  anv  worker  In 
the  world.  He  is  not  locked  Into  the  kind  of 
class  system  that  exists  in  much  of  the  old 
world  and  demands  a  deferential  attitude  on 


the  part  of  the  worker  toward  his  so-called 
"betters." 

Nor  need  an  American  worker  feel  that 
the  government  is  completely  stacked  against 
him — as  once  seemed  the  case.  Big  business 
still  exercises  more  than  Its  fair  share  of 
influence  over  government  policy,  but  we 
have  a  say.  too — and  we  have  more  and  more 
to  say.  And  becau.se  we  have  more  to  .say, 
the  American  people  are  better  off. 

So,  the  trade  union  movement  has  come 
a  long  way  since  Debs.  Sometimes,  we  forget 
how  far.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
civil  rights. 

As  late  as  1893,  Debs'  own  union,  the 
American  Railway  Union,  had  a  constitu- 
tional provision  restricting  membership  to 
"whites  only."  Debs  himself  tended  to  the 
view  that  black  workers  had  no  special  or 
distinct  problems  that  needed  to  be  specifi- 
cally addressed.  All  the  problems  of  black 
Americans,  he  thought,  would  be  solved  as 
part  of  the  class  struggle  of  the  working 
class  as  a  whole  against  the  bosses. 

We've  come  a  long  way  from  this  view.  Of 
course,  the  "whites  only"  clauses  have  been 
eliminated  from  Just  about  all  union  consti- 
tutions. But  more  than  that,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  black  Americans  do  have  special 
problems,  the  result  of  their  unique  history 
In  America,  and  that  their  problems  must  be 
addressed  directly.  And  we  have  learned  that 
it's  not  enough  to  tear  down  the  racial  bar- 
riers— In  unions  or  anywhere  else.  We  need 
to  provide  training  and  education  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  Insure  that  equality 
of  opportunity  is  not  a  hollow  phrase. 

That's  why  we  have  a  civil  rights  depart- 
ment in  the  AFL-CIO.  That's  why  we  have 
outreach  programs.  That's  why  we  work  with 
the  Randolph  Institute,  the  recruitment  and 
training  program,  the  Urban  League.  That's 
why  we  backed  the  NAACP  when  it  was  in 
trouble.  That's  why  we  have  marshalled  all 
of  our  forces  on  capitol  hill  on  behalf  of 
civil  rights  and  other  social  legislation  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  lot  of  minorities  and 
the  poor. 

That's  why  we  will  not  accept  the  miser- 
able proposal  of  the  administration  for  a 
shamefully  inadequate   minimum   wage. 

Nor  will  we  accept  its  proposal  to  per- 
manently lock  the  Nation's  minimum  wage 
workers  below  the  poverty  level. 

Eugene  Debs  is  famous  for  having  said 
"while  there's  a  lower  class,  I  am  of  it  .  .  ." 
Debs  was  a  deeply  compassionate  man  and 
I  understand  what  he  meant.  But  I  don't 
believe  anybody  should  be  part  of  the  lower 
classes.  I  think  the  so-called  lower  classes 
should  be  abolished.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
poverty  or  social  Inferiority. 

So  when  some  of  our  critics  say  that  we 
have  made  workers  middle  class,  I  say: 
Thanks  for  the  compliment.  We  haven't 
made  enough  workers  middle  class — but 
we're  working  on  It.  And  when  we  succeed 
In  that  goal,  then  In  the  tradition  of  Gomp- 
ers  who  said  "more",  we'll  aim  to  make 
workers  upper  class. 

I  guess  this  Is  the  point  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  Gompers  and  the  tradition  of  Debs 
come  together — for  If  workers  become  up- 
per class,  there  can't  be  much  of  a  class 
society.  And  that  Is  a  goal  we  share — A  so- 
ciety in  which  people  are  not  divided  by 
false    distinctions    of    wealth    and    privilege. 

Take  another  example  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  as  a  trade  union  movement.  Cer- 
tainly, one  of  Debs'  valid  criticisms,  of  the 
old  AFL  was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  in- 
volved in  politics.  Of  course.  Debs  had  in 
mind  a  specific  political  program  that  would 
have  tied  the  labor  movement  to  the  Social- 
ist Party  or  to  some  kind  of  labor  party. 
Neither  has  proven  viable  in  the  United 
States,  although  some  dlehards  refuse  to 
recognize  that  reality. 

Nonetheless,    the    American    trade    union 


movement  today  is  more  deeply  involved  In 
politics  than  its  most  politically-oriented 
critics  could  have  believed  possible  a  few 
decades  ago.  Our  committee  on  political  edu- 
cation is  the  single  most  effective  political 
machine  in  the  country.  Certainly,  in  terms 
of  Involving  people  in  electoral  activity,  it 
is  far  more  effective  than  either  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Party   apparatus. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  Is  not  a  ma- 
chine based  on  money.  We  can't  compete 
with  the  big  corporations  in  that  field.  Our 
machine  is  based  on  people — on  our  ability 
to  turn  out  tens  of  thousands  of  people  to 
work  for  pro-labor  candidates.  It  is  a  peo- 
ple's machine. 

And  our  legislative  operation  Is  truly  a 
people's  lobby.  It  doesn't  work  only  for  trade 
unions  objectives.  In  a  narrow  sense.  It 
works  for  consumers,  for  the  unemployed, 
for  the  elderly,  for  the  handicapped.  Our 
trade  union  movement  is  Involved  In  every 
issue  that  affects  the  daily  lives  of  working 
people — housing,  education,  health  care, 
energy,  the  environment — you   name  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  "pure  and 
simple  unionism"  or  "business  unionism"  or 
"social  unionism"  or  "political  unionism." 
None  of  these  labels  tell  the  true  story  of 
what  the  trade  union  movement  is  today. 
One  thing  is  ior  sure:  It  is  a  more  .sophisti- 
cated, effective,  broad-based,  democratic,  and 
involved  movement  today  than  it  was  ten. 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago,  let  alone  In  the 
days  of  Gene  Debs.  And  it  faces  more  diffi- 
cult and  complex  challenges. 

One  of  these  challenges  did  not  really 
exist  in  the  days  of  Debs.  I  refer  to  the  spread 
of  totalitarianism  on  the  world  stage.  'Total- 
itarianism, a.s  we  know  it  today  did  not 
exist  in  Debs'  time.  There  were  tyrants  and 
despots,  to  be  sure,  but  not  these  modern, 
all-powerful  Slates  machines  that  exercise 
total  control  over  social  life  and  demand 
the  unquestioning  allegiance  of  the  individ- 
ual. Such  systems  did  not  emerge  until  the 
rise   of   fascism   and   communism. 

Totalitarianism  is,  of  course,  a  threat  to 
all  elements  of  a  democratic  society.  But  we 
know  from  experience  that  the  first  Institu- 
tion to  be  crushed  in  a  totalitarian  takeover 
is    the   trade   union    movement. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  a  tremendous 
stake  In  the  extension  of  the  democratic 
system  and  the  securing  of  human  rights 
wherever  possible.  Notice.  I  said  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  democratic  system — not  merely 
its  preservation.  I  do  not  say  this  because 
I  propose  a  military  rollback  of  totalitarian 
power  but  because  it  is  a  fact  that  free  work- 
ers cannot  safely  coexist  with  slave  labor. 
We  couldn't  do  it  In  the  United  States  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  a  relatively  democratic 
political  framework.  It  is  unlikely  we  can 
do  it  In  a  world  constantly  shrinking,  thanks 
to  technology.  Any  realistic,  long-term  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  the  world  must  look  to 
the  dismantling,  by  non-nuclear  means,  of 
the  worldwide  totalitarian  system. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  achieve  this  goal 
while  avoiding  nuclear  annihilation.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  time — time  in  which  to 
mobilize  world  opinion  on  human  rights,  as 
President  Carter  has  begun  to  do — and  we 
strongly  support  that  effort.  We  need  time 
to  revive  and  revitalize  the  economies  of  the 
Western  World.  We  need  time  to  design 
realistic  and  effective  programs  to  help  third 
v.'orld  countries  to  develop  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  climb  out  of  centuries  of  back- 
wardness. 

To  buy  that  time,  we  need  to  maintain 
a  military  capacity  that  will  not  only  deter 
a  direct  attack  on  the  United  States  but 
also  discourage  dangerously  aggressive  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  behavior  by  what  we 
now  call  our  potential  adversaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
now  on  the  defensive  In  the 
workers  have  a  vital  stake  In  n 
trend.  This  Is  one  of  the  grea^ 
we  face  in  the  remfilnder  of 

Tes,  we  have  come  a  long, 
Debs'  day.  Many  of  bis  ideas 
the   test  of   time   and   have 
wayside.  Many  of  his  visions 
movement  have  been  fulfilled, 
ways  he  expected.  Much  more 
done  on  the  road  to  achieving  a 
cratlc,  a  more  Just,  and  a  mon 
society. 

I  know  that  this  is  the  goil  to  which 
Social  Democrats,  U.S.A.,  has  d  sdlcated  It- 
self. It  Is  also  the  goal  of  the  An:  erlcan  labor 
movement.  It  Is  in  the  spirit  of  I  his  common 
dedication  that  I  am  honorecl  to  receive 
this  award. 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Presidei  it 
tlngulshed     minority     leadei 
Baker,  has  eloquently  ex 
for  America  to  contemplate 
of  returning  to  the  concept  of 
legislator.  The  greatest  artist 
from  their  canvas  from  time 
view  it  in  totality.  By  keepini 
too  close  to  the  national 
perspective. 

Historically,    our    canvas 
colored    by    citizen    painter 
colors  if  you  will.  Now  for 
have  been  filling  it  in  with 
full-time    professional 
staff,  not  citizen  legislators 
ents. 

The   colors   are   dull    and 
The  harmony  and  vibrancy 
perspectives  lost.  Mr.  Presideijt 
ture  is  blurred  now.  The  fine 
tory  smudged  by  too  much 

The  Congress  has  usurped 
prerogative,  taken  too  much 
tion's  legislative  load  unto 
doing,  we  have  increased  the 
load    and    decreased    the 
Congress. 

The  result  is  that  instead  of 
have  been  elected  to  hold  the 
elected  painters  are  at  work 
tional    canvas.   Those   who 
Elected  have  lost  touch  with 
view  the  work  and  provide  the 
color.  We  can  no  longer 
canvas  by  renewing  our 
is  not  part  of  the  present 
blurring  will  accelerate,  and 
ing  become  more  abstract,  les ; 
The  longer  we  fall  to  step  ba<  k 
sess  our  work,  the  more  difficivt 
toration  of  perspective 

We  can  renew  contact  by 
Senator  Baker  suggests,  if 
limited  session.  We  can  renew 
lective  recognition  of  the  va 
creased  stimulation  provided 
uent  contact.  As  a  body  we 
little  of  the  effects  of  our 
dividual  lives  and  the  produc 
of  society. 

Only  by  having  this  our 
we  resist  the  pressures  to 
involved.    More    of    the 
ments  of  the  Congress  will 
elected  Members  than  by  the 
forces  which  support  an  ov 
Congress. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  the  people 
must  contemplate  the  essence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished miniorty  leader's  expressed 
philosophy.  It  Is  in  the  national  interest 
that  we  step  back,  look  at  our  work,  to 
see  if  the  natural  color  cannot  be  re- 
stored. 

It  is  to  date  the  world's  greatest  can- 
vas. Dare  we  spoil  it  by  claims  that  the 
search  for  color  has  become  too  de- 
manding to  look  for  it  at  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Vote  for  the  Baker  Plan 
Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee  has  a 
plan  for  solving  a  lot  of  public  Image  prob- 
lems for  the  Senate  all  at  once. 

He  suggests  that  the  august  body  be  re- 
stricted to  meeting  only  six  to  seven  months 
a  year.  That  way  Senators  could  justly  be 
permitted  to  earn  outside  Income,  since  they 
would  need  to  support  themselves.  Their  pay 
could  be  cut  accordingly  which  would  please 
those  legions  who  were  up  in  arms  over  the 
congressional  pay  Increases.  The  Senators 
would  spend  more  time  with  their  constitu- 
encies, finding  out  more  about  the  concerns 
of  the  folk  back  home. 

In  other  words,  a  citizen  legislature,  closer 
to  the  people  and  the  land  and  not  so  much 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  Washington, 
would  be  restored.  And  we  might  add  an- 
other point  In  favor  of  the  Senator'^  idea:  It 
might  cut  down  on  the  number  of  laws 
passed  each  year. 


BALANCED  AUTO  EMISSIONS 

STANDARDS:    THE   RIEGLE-GRIF- 
FIN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  today  a  detailed 
rationale  supporting  the  schedule  of 
clean  air  automobile  emission  control 
standards  contained  in  S.  919,  the  Rie- 
gle-Griflin  Mobile  Source  Emission  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1977. 

Our  bill — sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Representatives  John  Dingell  and 
James  Broyhill  and  over  80  cospon- 
sors— presents  what  we  believe  are  rea- 
sonable, balanced  and  achievable  motor 
vehicle  pollution  control  levels  for  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Our  maximiun  concern  in 
our  advocacy  of  these  control  levels  is 
the  issue  of  timing:  Providing  standards 
that  will  provide  cleaner  air  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  cars  to  reach  the 
stringent  fuel  economy  levels  mandated 
by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1975.  Important  to  this  timing 
factor  is  that  emission  control  technol- 
ogy be  in  place  and  available  to  manu- 
facturers, technology  that  will  not  drive 
the  cost  of  purchase  and  maintenance 
for  consumers  beyond  affordable  prices. 

We  believe  that  the  following  schedule 
and  timetable  of  emission  standards,  and 
rationale  for  these  standards,  will  insure 
the  best  balance  possible  to  achieve  en- 
vii'onmental,  economic,  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  public  health  goals.  Support- 
ing us  in  this  effort  are  the  United  Auto 
Workers;  the  APL-CIO;  automobile 
manufacturers,  dealers,  suppliers,  and 
distributors;  parts  manufacturers,  re- 
tailers, and  suppliers;  repair  garages; 
and  numerous  transportation  and  auto- 
mobile associations,  investment  houses, 
and  air,  water,  and  ground  carriers. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  rationale  for 
our  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rationale  for  Automobile  Emission  Con- 
trol Standards  in  the  Dincell-Broykiix 
(H.R.  4444)  AND  Riecle-Griftin  (S.  919) 
Mobile  SointCE  Emission  Control  Amend- 
ments or  1977  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  op 
1970 

Hydrocarbons  HC 

gpm 

1978-79   1.6 

1980-81 0.41 

1982  and  thereafter 0.41 

Carbon  monoxide  CO 

1978-79  16.0 

1980-81  9.0 

1982  and  thereafter. 0.0 

Oxides  of  Nitrogen  NOx 

1978-79  3.0 

1980-81  2.0 

1982  and  thereafter 1.0-2.0 

1978-78    STANDARDS 

Each  of  the  auto  emission  schedules  ap- 
proved In  legislation  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress by  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Con- 
ference Committee  provided  for  standards 
of  1.5/ 16/2.0  for  1978  models.  Congress  recog- 
nized in  the  1976  Conference  Amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  that  the  statutory  stand- 
ards required  by  the  current  law  for  1978 
models  were  unnecessarily  stringent  and  In- 
feasible.  Both  government  agencies  and  the 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  reasonably  as- 
sumed that  the  emission  standards  for  1978, 
as  agreed  to  by  the  Conference  Committee, 
would  become  the  applicable  emissions 
standards  when  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments were  passed  by  the  95th  Congress. 

With  respect  to  1979  standards,  the  year- 
long certification  process  for  the  1979  models 
will  begin  in  mid-summer  of  1977 — Just 
three  months  away.  All  the  lead-time  prob- 
lems which  faced  the  Industry  for  upcoming 
1978  models  are  almost  upon  the  Industry 
for  1979  models.  Therefore,  the  public  In- 
terest, business  and  labor  will  best  be  served 
by  an  extension  of  the  1977  standards 
through  the  1979  model  year.  Also,  keeping 
standards  of  1.5/16/2.0  for  1979  would  allow 
the  nation  to  continue  to  maximize  fuel 
economy  gains.  It  Is  essential  that  the  stand- 
ards be  set  for  at  least  two  year  intervals  to 
ensure  certainty  in  the  manufacturing  cycle. 

1S80-81    STANDARDS 

Autos  already  h&ve  made  major  contribu- 
tions towards  obtaining  clean  air  goals.  As 
older  cars  are  replaced  with  new,  cleaner 
burning  cars,  the  pollution  clean  up  by 
autos  rapidly  progresses. 

Beyond  1979,  as  the  domestic  and  foreign 
manufacturers  have  recently  testified  at 
Congressional  hearings,  the  disadvantages 
In  meeting  excessively  stringent  standards 
Include  fuel  economy  penalties,  higher  costs 
to  the  consumer  (increased  equipment  and 
maintenance  costs),  and  at  least  Initially, 
poorer  drlveablUty  of  and  performance  and 
reduced  model  availability.  The  Impact  of 
these  disadvantages,  which  would  result  If 
auto  emission  standards  were  too  stringent  or 
tighter  than  the  Dlngell-Broyhlll  Rlegle- 
Oriffln  standards,  must  be  weighed  against 
the  fact  that  analytical  data  available  shows 
there  also  would  be  statistically  Insignificant 
Improvements  In  the  nation's  ambient  air 
quality  Congress  has  previously  agreed  that 
the  statutorj-  standards  must  be  changed. 
New  standards  must  truly  be  cost-beneflclal 
and  implemented  at  the  proper  time  when 
advanced  automotive  emission  control  tech- 
nology Is  available. 

For   1980  and  subsequent  models,  hydro- 
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carbons  (HC)  will  be  controlled  at  the  .41 
gpm  level  called  for  by  current  law.  The  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Goals  Study,  or  "300  Day 
Study,"  shows  that  It  would  make  very  little 
difference  In  air  quality  gains  to  wait  the 
year  or  two  it  would  take  to  Integrate  tech- 
nology which  would  alleviate  the  fuel  econ- 
omy penalty  In  moving  to  more  stringent 
hydrocarbon  control.  However,  of  the  three 
pollutants,  automotive  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions are  strongly  Implicated  In  smog  forma- 
tion; and  if  any  clean-up  should  be  ac- 
celerated, it  is  agreed  that  hydrocarbon  con- 
trol should  be  given  the  priority,  as  it  is 
in  the  Dlngel-Broyhlll/RIegle-Griffln  bills. 

The  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  standard  for 
1980  and  subsequent  models  should  be  9.0 
grams/mile.  The  recent  "300  Day  Study"  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  shows  that 
air  quality  goals  can  be  met  and  exceeded 
with  this  standard,  and  that  minimal  Im- 
provement would  result  from  the  statutory 
3.4  gpm  standard.  For  example,  as  compared 
with  1971-73,  projected  1990  air  concentra- 
tion levels  of  CO  would  be  80  percent  lower 
with  a  9.0  grams/mile  standard,  or  83  per- 
cent lower  with  a  3.4  grams/mile  standard. 
On  the  other  hand,  imposing  the  lower  stand- 
ard would  put  a  particular  burden  on  cars 
with  small  engines,  and  those  are  the  ones 
that  will  be  needed  to  achieve  desired  fuel 
economy  goals.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
use  of  a  more  stringent  standard  Is  not  an 
effective  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  cars 
which  are  not  properly  maintained  in  use, 
and  thus  emit  high  CO  levels. 

The  9  grams  per  mile  carbon  monoxide 
standard  reflects  recent  evidence  that  to- 
day's California  carbon  monoxide  standard 
of  9  gpm,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  for  the  long 
term.  Is  more  than  adequate  to  protect  pub- 
lic health.  This  is  significant,  because  this 
CO  level  permits  the  operation  of  three-way 
catalyst  technology  to  achieve  low  NO«  levels 
while  still  providing  more  fuel-efficient  oper- 
ation. 

1982    AND    THEREAFTER    STANDARDS 

With  regard  to  NO.,  the  ultimate  level 
which  represents  the  best  tradeoff  between 
fuel  economy  and  air  quality  will  fall  within 
the  1  to  2  gram  per  mile  range.  Not  enough 
Is  known  at  this  point  to  specify  the  precise 
standard.  Therefore,  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  would  be  given  the  authority  to  adjust 
tho  standard  within  this  range.  There  is  sub- 
stantial argument  over  what  level  of  NOx 
control  is  needed  for  public  health  reasons. 
When  vehicles  are  controlled  to  levels  as 
stringent  as  2  grams  per  mile  NO.,  as  they 
are  today,  stationary  sources  become  the 
major  NO.  emitters.  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Goals  or  "300  Day  Study"  Identified  five 
strategies  to  control  NO.  in  the  atmosphere, 
each  of  which  would  be  more  cost-effective 
than  reducing  auto  emissions  below  2  grams 
per  mile. 

There  are  many  unsettled  questions  re- 
garding the  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
(NO.).  Recent  technological  developments 
(such  as  those  used  by  Volvo)  Indicate  that 
the  recommended  level  of  1.0  grams/mile  can 
be  achieved,  but  considerable  additional  work 
Is  needed  if  that  technology  Is  ever  to  be 
made  sufficiently  applicable  to  a  wide  range 
of  cars.  In  fact,  there  Is  some  question 
whether  that  standard  will  actually  be 
needed  to  protect  public  health.  Therefore, 
the  EPA  Administrator  should  be  given  au- 
thority to  revise  the  NO.  standard,  up  to  2.0 
grams/mile,  unless  he  determines  that  would 
endanger  public  health. 

NOx  control  also  presents  special  problems 
for  many  engines,  such  as  dlesels,  which  can 
help  conserve  energy.  Thus,  the  identical 
Dlngell-BroyhlU/Rlegle-Grlffin  bills  propose 
that  the  EPA  Administrator  could  permit  a 
NO,  level  up  to  2.0  grams/mile  for  specific 
categories  of  cars  If  that  Is  necessary  for 


them  to  achieve  substantial  energy  savings. 
Here  again,  the  higher  NO.  level  would  not 
be  permitted  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  would  endanger  public  health. 


EUGENE  V.  DEBS  AWARD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
our  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN,  delivered  a  speech  last  evening  at 
the  George  Meany  testimonial  dinner, 
upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Meany  received 
the  1977  Eugene  V.  Debs  Award.  Senator 
MoYNiHAN's  speech  was  exceptionally 
well  received,  and  his  delivery  was,  as 
usual,  superb.  In  order  that  our  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tents of  Senator  Moynihan's  address, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  Senator  Moynihan's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Address   by   Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
movnihan 

The  distinguished  members  of  this  audi- 
ence win  permit  a  displaced  professor  some 
remarks  on  the  momentous  reunion  of  two 
great  intellectual  and  political  traditions 
that  occurs  here  tonight,  two  traditions 
which  despite  many  common  values  have 
but  rarely  shared  a  common  ground  in  Amer- 
ican polities.  One  does  not  exaggerate  In 
stating  that  among  the  most  promising 
trends  of  the  past  decade  in  our  sometimes 
unhappy  public  life  has  been  the  revival  of 
a  sense  of  shared  concern,  common  origins, 
and  mutual  respect  between  these  two  Im- 
portant schools  of  our  politics  and  thought. 

In  Bayard  Rustln,  Carl  Gershman,  and 
Sidney  Hook  we  have  the  heirs  to  Morris 
HUlqult.  Victor  Berger,  Eugene  Debs,  Nor- 
man Thomas,  John  Dewey — American  social 
democrats  who  never  wavered  from  the  con- 
viction that  socialism  was  above  all  else  a 
philosophy  which  sought  a  broader  applica- 
tion of  the  American   ideals  of  democracy. 

In  George  Meany,  I.  W.  Abel,  and  Lloyd 
McBrlde — Lloyd  McBride  whose  recent  elec- 
tion so  briUantly  confirmed  the  good  sense 
of  American  working  people  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  America's  labor  leadership- -we  have 
the  heirs  to  the  tradition  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  William  Green,  Philip  Murray,  and  a 
host  of  other  leaders  In  the  day-to-day  strug- 
gle to  Improve  the  lives  of  working  men  and 
women. 

(We  all  welcome  Lloyd  McBrlde  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  particularly  welcome  him.  I 
am  trying  to  get  used  to  having  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  received  hLs  I'om- 
mlsslon  In  the  Navy  a  year  after  I  did.  Al 
least  we  have  a  President  of  the  Steelworkers 
who  joined  that  union  seven  years  before  me, 
even  If  he  was  twenty  and  I  was  sixteen  on 
the  respective  occasions.  It's  the  first  trade 
union  I  ever  did  Join — out  at  the  National 
Can  Company  in  Long  Island  City.  It  had 
great  leadership  then  and  It  has  great  leader- 
ship still.) 

These  two  traditions,  at  the  turn  of  this 
century — so  long  ago,  it  seems — confronted 
one  another  In  an  Intense  but  remarkably 
honest  and  creative  debate.  The  Socialists 
argued  that  American  labor  should  found  Its 
own  political  party  and  dedicate  itself  to  a 
long-term  effort  to  bvilld  a  new  society.  But 
Gompers,  his  colleague.  Peter  McGulre.  and 
the  early  American  Federation  of  Labor 
chose  otherwise. 

In  a  speech  some  of  you  may  have  heard 
me  give  during  last  year's  primary  campaign 
In  New  York,  I  described  the  choice,  and  its 
gradual  acceptance  by  the  rest  of  American 
society  as  a  "social  contract."  A  social  con- 
tract   which    has   been   the   basis   of   ^soclal 


stability  and  progress  for  much  of  the  mod- 
ern era  of  American  democracy.  Its  teini^ 
were  simple  and  direct : 

First,  labor  would  not  "seek  to  transform 
the  American  economic  sjTstem  by  posing  an 
alternative  system." 

Second,  labor  would  not  "seek  to  trans- 
form the  American  political  system  by 
founding  Its  own  political  party." 

But,  third.  In  return,  the  labor  movement 
would  not  only  be  permitted  but  would  be 
encouraged  to  seek  to  gain  within  the  Amer- 
ican system  so  constituted  a  broad  range  of 
material  and  social  benefits  for  the  people  it 
represented. 

One  would  search  long  and  hard  throtigh 
the  political  history  of  this  century  to  find 
a  broad  social  agreement  that  has  ocen  so 
honorably  and  scrupulously  upheld  as  Amer- 
ican labors  adherence  to  that  social  contract 
Labor's  choice  was  right.  The  political  and 
economic  stability  which  that  agreement 
fostered,  and  the  gains  won  by  labor  under 
it.  In  turn  brought  unequaled  well-being, 
dignity,  and  position  to  American  workers. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  testimonial  to  the 
soundness  of  Sam  Gompers"  choice  today 
comes  from  the  children  of  his  brilliant  ad- 
versaries— from  you  the  Social  Democrats, 
U.S.A.  You  have  at  the  end  put  aside  your 
call  for  a  separate  party  of  labor  and  so- 
cialism. You  have  broken  out  of  the  confin- 
ing dogmatism  that  economic  democracy  can 
only  be  achieved  through  the  drastic  Imposi- 
tion of  an  alternative  system  of  economic 
organization.  And.  yet  you  have  come  to 
these  decisions  without  any  corruption  or 
abandonment  of  your  deepest  Ideals — a  point 
to  which  I  shall  return. 

But  first — how  have  the  other  sectors  of 
American  society  met  their  responsibilities 
under  labor's  social  contract?  Have  they  un- 
derstood it?  Have  they  cherished  It  and 
abided  by  It? 

In  most  places,  at  most  times,  the  record 
has  not  been  so  bad.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  air  today  that  should  cause  us  con- 
cern. 

It  could  be  detected  on  Capitol  Hill  last 
week  when  the  House  voted  down  the  Com- 
mon Situs  Picketing  Bill.  It  was  noticeable 
.  In  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  Admin- 
istration's decision  as  to  the  proper  In- 
crease to  propose  in  the  minimum  wage.  It 
is  not  Just  a  phenomenon  of  Washington. 
It  could  be  sensed,  for  example,  In  New  York 
when  discussions  about  union  rights  under 
the  new  financial  plan  for  the  City  were 
going  on.  It  was  even  present  In  our  Demo- 
cratic Party  at  its  1974  mid-term  convention 
The  ground  on  which  we  have  stood  is 
shaking.  We  can,  all  of  us,  sense  the  tremors 
of  bad  faith,  of  withdrawn  consent,  of  weak- 
ened commitment  and  of  yet  more  weakened 
understanding  which  threaten  the  very  social 
contract  between  capital  and  labor  which 
has  persisted  into  this  last  quarter  of  this 
century,  and  which  has  been  the  near  con- 
stitutional source  of  so  much  of  what  we 
have  achieved. 

Whence  this  subterranean  convulsion 
which  we  begin  to  sense?  I  believe  Its  nature 
Is  clear  enough.  The  plain  success  of  the 
American  labor  movement  has  brought  abovtt 
a  ma.sslve  defection  of  the  much  enlarged 
ranks  of  those  ever  present  ideologues  and 
opportunists  who  support  the  labor  move- 
ment from  the  outside  on  condition  that 
they  may  lead  it  from  the  outside,  or  as  they 
would  see  it,  from  abovfr  They  know  what 
is  best  for  labor  and  Judge  the  quality  of 
a  labor  leader  by  his  or  her  willingness  to 
be  led.  By  them,  of  course 

This  is  normal.  What  U  not  normal  Is 
that  the  disaffection  of  this  cadre  Is  threat- 
ening our  understanding  of  the  great  social 
contract  on  which  fo  much  depends 

Thus,  a  week  ago  when  the  Common  Situ-; 
Picketing  Bill  failed  an  editorial  in  a  leading 
American    newspaper   commented    "         or- 
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ganlzed  labor  Is  seen  as 
Interest,  rather  than  broader 
est".   (The  journal  was 
tude,  not  necessarily  endorslt^ 
description   was  not   Inaccural  e 
an  Important  union  official  a: 
should  put  legislation  that  is 
Interest  of  the  whole  country' 
narrow    union   Interests.    He 
fewer  and   fewer  are   able   to 
the    terms    of   our   social    con 
expected   to   concentrate    Its 
particular    and    the   specific 
union  members.  This  Is 
dition  of  our  system  of  a  free 
limited  state. 

I   for  one   hope   that   labor 
to  press  forward  on  behalf  o 
interests  of  Its   members.   I 
labor  movement  doing  Just 
In  one  of  the  most  constructife 
cratic  undertakings  the  world 
not  know  whether  It  would 
tionary  or  more  revolutionary 
this  role,  but  I  do  know  our 
never  again  be  the  same  If 
should  succeed. 

Those  who  sneer  at  labor's 
Its  own  Institutional  self 
fall  to  realize  how  valid  and 
Interests  usually  are  in  themse 
also  overlook  the  degree  to 
perity  and  ftabllity  of  our  natlcin 
labor's  willingness  to 
such  objectives. 

Do  those  who  look  askance 
such   as  the  Common   Situs 
really  want  labor   to   fonsake 
bread-and-butter   goals?    Thert 
who  think  of  themselves  as 
surely  do.  They  want  labor  to 
social  contract  of  Gompers  and 
to  launch  into  the  sort  of 
litical  warfare  that  prevails  In  si 
world. 

There  are  also  those  on  the 
Ueve  that  labor  should  give  u 
mand  for  "more",  and  proclal 
has    "enough".    In    this    view , 
achieved  its  goals,  and  now 
powers  of  social  and  economic 
Ing  to  their  rightful  proprietor: 
poratlons,  the  foundations,  the 
and  certain  right-thinking 
clals.  Either  way  the  grand  socl|il 
dissolved. 

Both   the   Left — the   false 
right  would  dissolve  the  contra 
comfortable   when   labor    holds 
place  at  the  table,  speaks  with 
conducts  Its  own  negotiations, 
own  demands.  Both  want  labor 
its  "selfish",  "narrow"  Interests, 
cate   Itself  to   the   broader 
those  outside  the  labor  move 
fine  it. 

In  truth  It  has  been  a  long 
since  American  labor  asked  for 
Itself.  Go  over  the  COPE  score 
list  of  votes  which  do  concerr 
union  members,  but  you  find  lit 
can  be  said  only  to  represent 
stltutional  interests  of  labor 
selves.    What   you    uHll    find    Is 
health  security,  civil  rights 
ment,  international  trade,  voter 
There  is  very  little  which 
rectly,  and  unions  only.  Yet 
on  the  Left  and  on  the  Right  are 

One  has  the  feeling  that  we 
threshold  of  a  certain  crisis  in 
tween  American  Labor  and  the 
a  crisis  which,  however,  we  hav 
pect  of  surmounting.  I  have  a 
social  contract  Is  coming  up 
tion,  and  as  I  would  hope 
I  think  it  Is  the  time  that 
f  ered  a  new  package  to  Americai  i 
that  will  reaffirm  and  renew 
tract.  After  all,  it  has  been 
contract  any  society  has  ever 
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Such  a  package  should  have  as  its  pro- 
claimed purpose  doing  away  with  the  variety 
of  legal  and  procedural  obstacles  which  now 
Impede  the  growth  and  effectiveness  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  outline  in  full  what  I  think  such 
a  package  should  Include — but  high  on  the 
list  should  be  the  program  for  Labor  Law 
Reform  set  forward  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  at  its  meeting  last  February. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
should  be  strengthened,  and  its  procedures 
streamlined  so  that  workers  seeking  union 
representation  are  not  subject  to  proce- 
dural harassment  and  discouraging  delays. 
Employers  who  violate  the  labor  law 
should  face  penalties  equal  to  those  which 
are  awarded  to  unions  in  such  cases. 

Agricultural  workers  should  receive  all  the 
collective  bargaining  rights  provided  to 
other  workers  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

And  surely  the  time  has  come  to  enact  a 
federal  prohibition  against  state  laws  which 
deny  workers  the  opportunity  to  seek  union 
security  clauses  in  their  contracts.  The  so 
called  "rlght-to-work"  is  a  patent  deception. 
A  fundamental  premise  of  Industrial  democ- 
racy is  that  all  who  benefit  from  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  should  share  in  the 
cost  of  achieving  and  maintaining  It.  It  Is 
time  to  begin  a  massive  campaign  for  the 
repeal  of  Section  14-b  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

What  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  to  the 
minority  of  blacks  in  the  South,  the  rejjeal 
of  14-b  would  be  to  the  majority  of  workers — 
black  and  white  alike.  Very  simply,  they 
would  get  back  economic  rights  which  have 
Just  as  surely  been  denied  them  as  were  vot- 
ing rights. 

This  last  point  brings  me  back  to  the 
great  contribution  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
U.S.A.  Unlike  so  many  who  profess  to  be  pro- 
labor,  the  Social  Democrats  have  had  the 
wisdom  and  intellectual  integrity  to  learn 
from  the  real  experience  of  the  trade  union 
movement.  And  now  it  is  time  for  them  to 
teach  what  they  have  learned. 

Your  insight  has  been  that  the  particular 
practical,  bread-and-butter  successes  of  the 
American  labor  movement  have  not  been 
won  at  the  expense  of  "the  best  Interests  of 
the  whole  country",  that  indeed  they  have 
contributed  in  a  major  way  to  the  Interests 
of  the  public-at-large.  Your  imderstanding 
of  this  truth  makes  you  crucial  allies  for  ex- 
ampl3,  in  labor's  campaign  against  right-to- 
work. 

You  can  explain  why  the  growth  of  stable 
unionism  in  the  South  will  provide  major 
benefits  to  American  blacks.  You  can  argue 
that  industries  which  evade  their  responsi- 
bilities to  their  employees  will  In  the  end 
bring  trouble  to  the  South,  Just  as  they  have 
left  trouble  behind  them  in  the  North.  You 
can  point  out  how  free  enterprise  and  com- 
petition— which  modern  social  democrats  no 
longer  categorically  oppose — are  subverted 
when  unfair  labor  laws  turn  businesses  from 
trying  to  produce  better  products  more  effi- 
ciently to  trying  to  find  groups  of  workers 
who  are  more  vulnerable  to  exploitation. 

The  Social  Democrats,  U.S.A.,  now  accept 
that  the  social  contract  its  predecessors  dis- 
puted a  half  century  ago  was  no  sweetheart 
contract.  The  American  labor  movement  has 
worked  under  that  contract,  as  the  old 
radical  phrase  put  it,  "to  build  a  new  society 
in  the  womb  of  the  old".  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  some  major  steps  toward 
social  democracy  have  already  been  achieved 
in  this  country.  It  is  time  that  truth  were 
told  to  a  skeptical  world.  It  is  time  our  own 
people  understood  how  the  misunderstood 
particularism  of  American  Labor  has  brought 
not  only  benefits  that  are  universal  In  our 
society,  but  has  demonstrated  truths  which 
are  surely  International  in  their  implication. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


OFFICIAL   CONDUCT   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m. 
having  anived,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, Senate  Resolution  110,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  the  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  recognized 
to  call  up  his  amendment  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  of  debate,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divded  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
or  their  designees.  Any  amendment  to 
the  Baker  amendment  can  only  be  of- 
fered after  the  first  half-hour  of  the 
hour  on  the  Baker  amendment,  with  the 
vote  on  any  such  amendment  or  tabling 
motion  to  occur  at  the  end  of  that  hour. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     164      (AS    MODIFIED) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  164,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  164,  as 
modified : 

On  page  55.  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on 
March  1,  1981. 

(b)  On  or  before  March  1,  1980,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  its  recommendations  with  respect  to 
whether  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  continued,  or 
modified  and  continued  as  modified. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  utilize. 

Mr.  President,  for  2  weeks  now,  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  has  been  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, more  commonly  called  the  ethics 
code.  While  I  am  fully  cognizant  of,  and 
sensitive  to,  the  necessity  for  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution,  I  am  compelled  to 
remark,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  ap- 
proached thio  subject  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  regret. 

Obviously,  I  regret  the  need  or  neces- 
sity for  even  considering  a  resolution 
prescribing  the  ethics  of  elected  officials, 
connoting  as  it  does  that  we  can  legisla- 
tively regulate  the  ethics  or  morals  of 
anyone.  Obviously,  we  cannot.  What  we 
can  do  is  inhibit,  through  the  continual 
threat  of  disclosure,  the  actions  of  those 
few  for  whom  the  holding  of  a  public 
trust  is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  sufficient 
inhibition. 

For  that  reEison,  I  have  supported  this 
resolution,  Mr.  President;  and  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  it  on  final  passage  later 
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this  morning.  However,  before  we  reach 
that  vote.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask 
that  my  colleagues  turn  their  attention 
to  yet  one  more  amendment,  which  adds 
a  sunset  provision  to  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct. 

The  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It  ter- 
minates the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110  on  the  1st  of  March  1981;  and 
it  requires  the  Ethics  Committee  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  no  later  than  the  1st 
of  March  1980,  its  recommendations 
concerning  those  provisions  of  the  code 
that  should  be  continued,  or  modified 
and  continued  as  modified. 

This  amendment  will  allow  us  to  ad- 
dress at  a  later  time  and  in  a  deliberate 
manner  my  concern  that  the  Congress 
is  headed  in  the  wrong  direction — toward 
an  institutionalized  bureaucracy.  That. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  problem;  and  what 
we  have  been  addressing  for  the  past 
2  weeks  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the 
problem.  I  beheve  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  focus  on  the  problem  itself  and 
make  a  conscious  decision  on  what  we 
believe  the  nature  of  the  Congress  should 
be,  and  reverse,  if  we  must,  the  evolution- 
ary trend  of  recent  years.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  will  provide  a 
forum  for  this  much-needed  reappraisal. 

As  we  so  frequently  do  in  attempting 
to  define  the  constitutional  framework 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  President,  allow 
me  to  read  what  one  of  the  framers  had 
to  say  in  "The  Federalist  No.  49"  about 
the  proposed  legislative  branch: 

The  members  of  the  legislative  department, 
on  the  other  hand,  ...  are  distributed  and 
dwell  among  the  people  at  large.  Their  con- 
nections of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  ac- 
quaintance embrace  a  great  proportion  of 
the  most  Influential  part  of  the  society.  The 
nature  of  their  public  trust  Implies  a  person- 
al Influence  among  the  people  and  that  they 
are  more  Immediately  the  confidential  guard- 
ians of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Can  anyone  say  here  today  that  this 
95th  Congress,  sometimes  called  the  first 
billion  dollar  Congress,  was  encompassed 
in  form  or  function  within  the  scope  of 
the  vision  of  our  Founding  Fathers? 

I  believe  the  Founding  Fathers  con- 
templated an  entirely  different  concept — 
a  concept  of  the  citizen  legislator  who 
lived  and  worked  among  the  people  and 
who  could  draw  from  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  gained  from  daily  exposure  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  establishing  the 
broad  policies  devised  to  guide  the  daily 
operation  of  Government. 

As  recently  as  1950,  when  my  father 
was  elected.  Congress  met  for  a  total  of 
103  days  and  accumulated  the  grand 
total  of  85  votes.  As  do  we,  Mr.  President, 
my  father  came  to  Washington  in  Janu- 
ary for  the  convening  of  Congress;  but 
there  the  similarity  ends,  because  in  the 
spring,  he  returned  to  Tennessee  to  prac- 
tice law:  he  returned  to  Tennessee  to 
participate  fully  in  the  mainstream  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  Ufe  in 
his  community,  his  district,  and  his 
State.  He  knew  firsthand,  Mr.  President, 
Vv'hat  policies  of  Government  would  bene- 
fit the  people  of  Tennessee  because  he 
lived  there.  He  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  citizen  of  Tennessee,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  was  also  a  better  legislator  be- 
cause of  it. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  session  virtually  the  entire  year; 
and  last  year  we  had  700  rollcall  votes. 
We  pa.ss  bills  of  incredible  length,  detail- 
uig  with  minutia  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment and,  in  turn,  imposing  on  the 
lives  and  livelihoods  of  an  unwelcoming 
public  detailed  6'aidance  and  regulation. 
And  we  do  this,  Mr.  President,  in  self- 
imposed  isolation,  without  any  true  ex- 
posure to  the  needs  of  the  public  for 
whom  we  serve  and  by  whom  we  are 
elected. 

It  is  this  situation,  Mr.  President  that 
I  regret;  and  it  is  this  situation  which 
has  necessitatefl  our  consideration  of 
this  ethics  resolution;  and  it  is  this  situa- 
tion that  mandates  the  passage  of  my 
amendment. 

All  thio  amendment  does  is  invite  the 
Senate  to  make  a  knowing  and  conscious 
decision  on  the  fundamental  nature  of 
Congress. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  sunset 
date  that  I  have  proposed  allows  reason- 
able and  ample  time  to  test  and  consider 
the  full  ramifications  of  the  resolution 
we  are  about  to  adopt  and  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  with  regard  to  those  pi-ovi- 
sions  of  this  code  that  should  be  modi- 
fied and/or  continued. 

I  add  that  to  emphasize  that  by  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment,  we  will  not  be 
"sunsetting*  ethics,  which  we  could  not 
do  legislatively  any  more  than  we  can 
legislatively  create  them.  At  the  very 
least,  what  we  are  doing  is  committing 
ourselves  to  a  continued  reexamination 
of  our  code  of  conduct  and  to  issues 
collateral  thereto,  such  as  the  manner  of 
our  compensation  and  the  nature  of  our 
undertaking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
consider  the  amendment  with  that  pur- 
pose in  mind;  and  I  urge  that  they  vote 
in  favor  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  Pre;5ident,  this  is  not  a  cause  I  have 
come  to  support  and  embrace  easily,  or 
without  concern  for  the  political  implica- 
tions involved  or  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  I  am  aware  of  the  possibility  of  mis- 
interpretation, notwithstanding  that  I 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
majority  leader  and  others  in  insisting 
that,  after  we  pass  on  the  adjustment  of 
our  salary  benefits  and  compensation,  we 
address  immediately  the  question  of  a  re- 
vised and  up-to-date  code  of  conduct. 
Moreover,  I  understand  that  it  is  possible 
for  some  to  say  that  any  opposition  to 
this  code  by  amendment,  by  voting 
against  it,  by  "sunsetting"  it,  is  an  effort 
to  torpedo  it.  I  imderstand  that  risk.  I 
understood  it  before  I  undertook  this  en- 
deavor, and  I  was  not  wrong. 

I  note  with  interest  a  letter  from  Com- 
mon Cause  dated  and  received  on  March 
24,  1977,  presumably  addressed  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  was  signed  by 
Mr.  David  Cohen,  the  president  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  and  it  reads: 

Common  Cause, 

March  24,  1977. 

Dear  Senator:  We  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Baker 
which  would  terminate  the  Code  of  Conduct 
after  only  two  years. 

Senator  Baker's  mischievous  amendment  is 
a  blatant  attempt  to  destroy  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct and  kill  the  limit  on  earned  outside  in- 


come before  it  has  even  had  a  chaiice  to 
work.  The  limit  ou  earned  outside  Income 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  Jajuiary  1978. 
Under  Senator  Baker's  amendment  the  entire 
Code — Includi::}?  the  iiicome  limitation — 
would  expire  in  Jatni.Try  1980,  only  two  years 
after  the  limitation  had  gone  into  effect — 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  I 
doubt  that  the  modification  of  the  date? 
in  the  amendment  was  known  to  Mr. 
Cohen  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  letter — 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
Baker  amendment  which  would  make  a 
mo:kery  of  the  Senate's  commitment  to  a 
limit  on  earned  outside  income  and  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Code  of  Conduct. 
Sincerely, 

David  Cohen, 

President. 

So,  Mr.  President,  ray  anticipation  that 
any  effort  to  cause  us  to  reexamine  the 
function  and  role  of  Congress  would  be 
interpreted  as  an  effort  to  torpedo  this 
code  of  conduct  wps  correct — notwith- 
standing my  announcement  on  the  day 
this  measure  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
that  I  intended  to  support  it.  In  addi- 
tion, although  I  .said  at  the  time  that  the 
temper  of  there  times,  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  involved,  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  adopted  a 
similar  measure,  and  the  misunderstand- 
ings in  the  public  domain  require  us  to 
do  it,  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  believe  that  when  we  approve 
this  new  code  of  ethics,  we  should  make 
certain  that  we  set  in  place  the  catalyst 
that  will  cause  us  to  consider  it  again 
in  a  more  tranquil  time. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  I  fully  un- 
derstood then,  and  I  understand  now  the 
possibility  of  my  motives  being  misin- 
terpreted. 

That  is  why  I  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  did  not  come  to  this  cause  without  con- 
siderable thought.  For  there  is  nothing 
more  fundamental  to  my  political  be- 
hefs  and  my  dedication  to  the  futtu-e  of 
this  Nation  than  my  belief  in  the  funda- 
mental integrity,  viability,  and  useful- 
ness of  the  constitutional  arrangements 
of  Government  In  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  so  inspired,  I  believe  that  their  fore- 
sight was  so  great  and  thorough;  I  be- 
lieve that  their  insight  was  so  accurate 
and  adequate,  that  it  is  truly  astonish- 
ing—it is  little  short  of  a  political  mir- 
acle— that  now,  201  years  later,  the  form 
and  structure  is  so  relevant  to  our  times. 
But  it  is. 

I  believe  in  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment. I  believe  in  the  political  system.  I 
believe  in  that  grand  institution  we  talk 
about  as  the  two-party  system,  which  in 
many  ways  is  the  fourth  department  of 
Government,  serving  the  function  of 
sensing  out  and  determining  what  the 
people  think  and  translating  it  into  use- 
ful governmental  policy. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
we  have  strayed  from  the  fold.  We  have 
gone  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  have 
lost  a  clear  understanding  of  our  role  as 
Congressmen.  We  must  do  something 
about  it;  because  if  this  structure  of 
Government  is  to  continue  to  serve  us 
in  the  future,  we  must  make  certain 
that  we  do  not  fritter  away  the  genius 
that  was  designed  into  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  share  with 
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gress   return    to   its 
which  was  that  of  formulatfcig 
be  carried  out  by  the  Presicjent 
several  departments  and 
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They  are  not  going  to  write  the  policy  of 
the  Government  if  we  do  our  job.  We  are 
not  going  to  write  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  if  we  trust  them  to 
do  their  job. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  would 
focus  more  attention  on  the  business  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  and  have 
a  greater  care  for  its  faithful  execution 
by  the  executive  department. 

Maybe  that  is  one  of  the  few  good 
things — speaking  only  as  a  politician  now 
and  not  as  a  citizen — maybe  that  is  one 
of  the  few  good  things  that  come  to  a 
Republican  for  losing  the  Presidential 
election.  I  can  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  what  else  do  I  see?  I 
see  the  possibility  that  the  problem  of 
12-month  sessions  or  10-month  sessions 
compounded  by  the  prospect  of  Federal 
financing  of  our  election  campaigns  will 
do  violence  to  the  most  intimate  of  all 
political  relationships.  Not  only  will  we 
have  prescribed  the  standard  of  living, 
the  code  of  conduct,  the  permissible  ac- 
tivities of  the  participants  in  the  legis- 
lative department  of  Government;  we 
will  also  have  provided  and  assured  their 
campaigns  for  reelection  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  If  we  think  we  are  isolated 
now,  wait  until  we  see  what  happens 
then. 

I  think  It  is  entirely  too  sensitive  a 
business,  this  question  of  choosing  the 
government,  to  say  that  the  government 
will  be  selected  by  a  process  financed  and 
regulated  by  the  government. 

My  own  view,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
3  years  from  now  we  should  not  only 
be  meeting  less,  dealing  more  with 
policy,  and  resisting  the  temptation  to 
author  rules  and  act  like  bureaucrats, 
we  should  positively  encourage  our  Mem- 
bers to  reimmerse  themselves  in  the 
mainstream  of  America's  political,  social, 
find  economic  life.  It  is  just  not  the  same 
when  you  make  a  flying  trip,  a  weekend 
hit-and-miss  visit,  to  your  constituency, 
but  I  can  feel  the  difference  when  I  am 
home  for  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  during 
those  rare  breaks  we  have  had  lately. 

I  can  tell  the  difference  in  my  per- 
ception, my  appreciation  of  the  concerns, 
of  the  combined  desires,  the  aspirations, 
the  dissent,  the  demand  of  the  people 
of  my  State  when  I  am  there  for 
awhile— when  I  can  identify  again.  We 
ought  to  provide  for  this  Interaction  be- 
cause It  Is  useful. 

It  Is  not  only  reinvlgorating  politically 
and  personally,  it  Is  essential,  in  my  view, 
to  the  balancing  effect  It  has  on  our 
attitudes  and  our  outlook. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  disclose  our  in- 
come tax  returns.  You  have  to  pay  some 
price  for  public  service.  I  think,  and  that 
is  one.  I  would  like  to  see  us  disclose  our 
assets  and  liabilities.  I  would  like  to  see 
strong  statutes  that  prohibit  a  conflict  of 
interest  while  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Government.  But  I  would  not  like  to  see 
us  positively  insulate  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  a  proper  imderstanding  of  the 
fabric  of  society  in  this  country. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  this,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  think  I  can  change  any 
mind  today.  I  look  around  this  Chamber 


and  there  are  five  of  us  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  change  anybody's  mind 
on  such  fundamental  principles  in  5 
weeks,  let  alone  2  weeks  during  50  hours 
of  debate. 

But  I  believe  we  can  change  our  minds, 
Mr.  President,  In  the  course  of  3  years.  I 
think  If  we  resolve  together  to  reexamine 
the  role  of  Congress;  if  we  talk  about  cit- 
izen legislators;  If  we  reexamine  the  pro- 
priety of  trying  to  keep  people  from  un- 
derstanding what  it  is  like  to  be  a  citizen 
of  Tennessee  instead  of  a  citizen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Federal  com- 
pound; If  we  talk  about  that  for  the  next 
3  years,  I  have  a  hunch  that  the  great 
force  which  has  made  remarkably  right 
decisions  on  behalf  of  America  for  two 
centuries  called  public  opinion,  will  focus 
on  this  Issue  and  will  give  us  the  guidance 
we  need. 

We  have  been  right  In  America  on  the 
great  decisions  before  us  not  because  we 
have  always  had  great  leaders — we  have 
had  our  share,  for  which  we  thank  God — 
but  we  have  been  remarkably  right  on  the 
big  decisions  America  has  made  because 
the  people  were  right  In  the  expression  of 
their  collective  genius  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

If  we  talk  about  this  concept;  if  we  set 
in  place  the  action-forcing  mechanisms 
that  require  us  to  debate  It;  If  we  do  not 
simply  agree  that  now  we  are  going  to  be 
Congressmen  on  the  public  payroll  for 
our  standard  of  living,  for  our  reelection 
campaign,  forever  amen;  if  we  put  ac- 
tion-forcing mechanisms  in  this  code,  I 
think  you  will  have  that  debate  in  the 
country  in  the  next  year  or  two  or  three. 
To  the  extent  that  this  feeble  voice  can 
be  heard,  I  shall  encourage  that  discus- 
sion against  whatever  odds,  whatever 
risks  of  misunderstanding. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  my 
view  very  briefly:  I  think  we  ought  to 
pass  this  ethics  code;  I  think  it  will  be 
pohtically  unconscionable  not  to  do  so. 
I  think  that,  having  worked  within  the 
framework  of  the  statute  law  that  pro- 
vides for  the  adjustment  of  salaries- 
salaries  having  reached  the  levels  that 
they  have.  It  Is  essential  that  we  put  in 
place  a  firm  code  of  conduct.  I  think  the 
two  go  together.  I  supported  one  and  I 
am  going  to  support  the  other. 

But  that  requirement  does  not  diminish 
my  concern  for  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  going,  and  this  amendment  Is  sim- 
ply an  action-forcing  concept  to  make  us 
reexamine  the  fundamental  tenets. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  Important  omission  In  the 
Record  on  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  the  purpose  of  making  whatever  cor- 
rection he  deems  necessary. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  only  take  a  minute 
or  2,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  only  have  an  hour  In  any  event,  so 
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it  would  have  to  be  charged  against  my 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
did  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wish  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
clearly  much  to  be  said  for  the  citizen - 
legislator  concept  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  outlined  this  morn- 
ing; if  that  is  still  a  feasible  concept. 
It  Is  well  worth  considering.  But  as  I 
read  the  very  brief  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  does  not  have  much 
relationship  with  that  concept.  The  two 
do  not  necessarily  go  together. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  "sunset"  amend- 
ment, and  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  forgive  me,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  better  title  would  be  the  "wait  till 
the  heat  dies  down"  amendment.  I  cast 
no  aspersions  on  the  intent  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  It  has  been  well  ex- 
plained. But  if  the  Senate  does  In  fact 
agree  to  the  pending  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  saying  to 
the  country:  "Yes,  we  are  concerned 
about  ethics,  and  we  are  passing  a  very 
tough  code  of  ethics.  But  in  a  few  years, 
in  March  of  1981,  when  the  heat  dies 
down,  this  code  is  going  to  quietly  self- 
destruct." 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Senate 
will  take  any  action  or  will  ever  have  a 
vote  on  this  Important  question. 

We  will  be  saying  to  the  people  of  this 
country : 

Yes,  we  gave  ourselves  a  $13,000  pay  raise, 
but  we  are  also  passing  a  tough  code  of 
ethics — except  that  In  a  few  years  the  code 
will  die  a  quiet  death,  and  the  paychecks 
will  keep  rolling  In. 

That  is  what  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me,  will  say  to  the  Na- 
tion; it  will  be  interpreted  in  that  way. 

We  are  all  for  ethics  today,  but  wait 
until  tomorrow  when  the  heat  dies  down. 
I  think  it  clearly  is  going  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  country  in  that  way. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  are  calling  it  a  sunset 
amendment,  and  appropriately  so.  Sun- 
set is  a  very  appealing  concept.  Senator 
MusKiE's  excellent  sunset  bill  has  more 
than  50  cosponsors.  But  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Muskie  bill  would  apply  only  to 
spending  programs,  to  authorizations. 
There  would  be  no  sunset  for  criminal 
law;  there  would  be  no  sunset  for  any 
statutes  which  are  in  any  way  compara- 
ble to  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct.  Sun- 
set, In  fact,  is  designed  to  force  a  periodic 
review  of  Federal  programs  to  help  us 
eliminate  unnecessary  Government 
spending.  Simset,  as  the  proposed  Muskie 
bill  Is  written,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  sunset  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

Even  if  there  were  some  realistic  re- 
lationship, let  us  not  forget  that  the  sun- 
set bill  has  not  been  enacted,  not  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  by  the 
Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi) .  The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
majority  leader  yield  me  I  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  will  it  not  look 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation has  not  been  passed — Indeed, 
somewhat  incredible — if  the  very  first 
sunset  proposal  that  we  pass  in  this  body 
is  to  sunset  our  own  Senate  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct? 

Mr.  President,  this  code  of  conduct 
obviously  is  not  perfect.  It  will  not  last 
for  all  time.  It  is  going  to  need  changes 
and,  of  course,  we  must  constantly  re- 
view it.  But  If  we  say  now,  after  all  the 
work  that  we  have  done  that  has  gone 
into  writing  this  code  of  conduct,  that 
in  a  few  short  years  the  code  will  simply 
cease  to  exist,  then  we  will  certainly  seem 
to  be  making  a  mockery  of  this  process. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  seeming  to 
make  a  mockery  of  any  professed  com- 
mitment to  put  our  house  In  order  and 
keep  It  In  order. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understood  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)   wanted  to  be  yielded  time. 

UP    AMENDIiiENT     NO.     128 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  waiting  on 
the  Senator,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the 
clerk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Of  10:15  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  amend- 
ment is  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  proposes  unprlnted  amend- 
ment No.  128  to  amendment  No.  164,  as  mod- 
ified. 

On  line  1  strike  all  after  the  word  "The" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Code  of  Official  Conduct  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  periodically  studied  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  between  January  1 
and  June  1,  1984,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  shall  report  to  the  Senate  its  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
the  Senate's  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
part  thereof,  should  be  continued  in  effect, 
and  whether  or  not  it  should  be  amended." 

AMENDMENT  NO.   164 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  our  minority 
leader.  He  is  an  able  man  of  courage  and 
capacity,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  with  him.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  on  this  amendment. 

I  think  this  might  be  the  test  that  will 
go  to  the  public  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
really  means  what  it  says  when  it  adopts 
a  code  of  ethics.  This  may  be  the  word 
that  will  go  out  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
is  permanently  adopting  a  code  of  ethics 


or  temporarily  taking  a  position  to  offset 
the  bad  reaction  to  the  increase  in  pay. 

In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  a  mistake  to 
agree  to  this  amendment.  There  is  no 
sunset  amendment  on  the  pay  increase; 
there  should  be  no  sunset  amendment  on 
this  code  of  etliics. 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  sunset 
amendments  on  authorization  bills  or 
spending  bills,  but  on  legislation  of  this 
kind,  it  Is  different.  We  want  the  word  to 
go  out  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Senate  has  adopted  a  perma- 
nent code  of  ethics,  not  only  for  us,  but 
also  for  our  successors. 

So  It  Is  my  position  that  later.  If  this 
code  of  ethics  Is  not  exactly  what  it 
should  be,  then  we  can  modify  It,  we  can 
correct  It;  but  to  say  it  is  going  to  end 
will  give  the  wrong  impression.  In  the 
future  we  can  amend  the  code  of  ethics 
but  let  us  do  not  end  it.  Amend  it;  not 
end  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  an  amendment 
of  this  kind  is  a  meat-ax  approach  be- 
cause If  the  amendment  Is  adopted  we 
are  simply  going  to  cut  it  off  entirely  and 
kill  the  whole  code  of  ethics.  We  do  not 
have  to  do  that  to  make  any  corrections. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
people  of  this  country  want  a  permanent 
code  of  ethics  so  that  they  can  feel  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  not  only  ap- 
pear right  but  they  are  going  to  be  right. 
There  has  been  confidence-shaking  in 
the  Members  of  Congress,  whether  It  Is 
justlfiec*.  or  not.  I  have  respect  for  every 
Member  of  this  body.  But  that  Is  the 
fact,  nevertheless.  The  polls  show  it,  and 
if  that  is  a  fact,  we  should  be  willing  to 
take  steps  to  correct  it. 

We  cannot  take  steps  to  correct  it  if 
we  are  going  to  pass  a  temporary  code 
of  ethics,  and  that  is  what  this  would 
amount  to  if  we  agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  this 
amendment  will  convey  the  wrong  im- 
pression to  the  public.  In  my  judgment 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment  the  people 
may  get  the  impression  that  Congress 
really  does  not  mean  what  it  says  in  a 
permanent  way,  and  that  the  Senate  Is 
going  to  return  to  its  old  ways  when  the 
sunset  amendment  takes  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senate  has  gone  forward  on  this  code 
of  ethics.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  ser\'e  on  the  committee  and  help  to 
write  this  code  of  ethics. 

I  believe  most  Senators  favor  this  code 
of  ethics,  and  we  are  going  to  adopt  it 
today.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  will  result  in  statutes  being 
passed  that  will  set  high  standards  for 
Members  of  Congress,  the  leaders  of  this 
country,  and  the  people.  The  Members  of 
Congress  are  among  our  top  leaders.  If 
we  do  not  set  the  standards  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  follow,  who  is  going 
to  set  the  standards?  To  whom  can  the 
man  on  the  street  look  for  proper  stand- 
ards of  behavior  and  conduct?  To  whom 
can  people  on  the  street  look  to  emulate 
in  their  life  and  conduct,  especially  in 
public  office? 

Now  is  the  time  to  pass  a  permanent 
code  of  ethics.  Later,  if  flaws  show  up, 
they  can  be  corrected.  But  we  do  not  wish 
to  give  the  impression  that  we  would 
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wish  to  pass  any  type  of 

except  in  a  permanent  wa3 

later  we  can  amend  it, 

end  it. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield 

time  remains. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( 
the  Senator  from  South 
Thurmond),  the  Senator 
cut   (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  and  the 
bers  of  the  ad  hoc  committ(  e 
cellent  job  they  have  don( 
and  steering  this  resolution 
nent  passage  in  just  a  few 

I  commend   Senator 
dedication  and  leadership, 
great  knowledge  and 
has  in  this  field.  He  has 
floor  every  minute  that  thi ; 
been   under  discussion.   He 
familiarity  with  all  of  the 
the  resolution.  He  has  been 
excellent   responses   to   all 
amendments  that  have 
or  to  strengthen  the 
tor  could  have  done  a  more 

I   pay   tribute    to   the 
Senator    from    South 
Thurmond)    who    is    the 
publican  member  on  the 
mittee  and  who  has  been  a 
porter  of  the  resolution 
amendments,  on  the  content 
lation,  and  on  the  amendnn 
fore  the  Senate,  he  has  not 
backing  of  Senators  who 
of  his  party,  but  this  great 
Thurmond),   a  man   of 
unimpeachable    Integrity, 
with  great  courage  for  the 
of  the  Senate  and  for  the 
the   Senate   presents   to 
people.  I  certainly  commend 
way  that  he  has  helped  in 
of  this  resolution  and  in  the 
port  he  has  given  the 
Senate  floor.  I  feel  that  he 
great    contribution    in 
shaping  the  resolution  so 
have  an  excellent  code  of 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  there  is 
available  for  all  members  o 
committee,  for  the 
have    done.    Truly    I    feel 
rendered  a  great  public 
Senate  itself  has  risen  to 
by  setting  strict  rules 
flcial    and    unofficial 
Members. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator's  time  has  expired 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the 
yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
me  convey  my  sincere 
the     remarks     of     the 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
dent.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
guished  Senator  from 
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4ode  of  ethics        Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  of  that  7 

I  say  again,     minutes  I  first  yield  myself  4. 

let  us  not        I  regret  that  the  other  Members  of  the 

Senate    were    not    here    to    hear    the 

thoughtful    philosophical   comments   of 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  suppose 

they  were  not  here  because  the  word 

was  around  that  I  was  going  to  be  here. 

Many  of  the  things  the  Senator  said 

I  would  agree  with.  However.  I  am  not 

with  him  on  the  sunset  amendment. 

We  all  know  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  a  thoughtful,  charming,  good 
citizen,  a  litterateur,  and  connoisseur 
and  student  of  history  and  biography. 
But  as  I  read  his  amendment,  it  dawned 
on  me  for  the  first  time  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  a  genuine  Renais- 
sance man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
not  only  a  litterateur,  but  a  scientist  as 
well— a  scientist  of  great  intellectual 
dimension. 

I  have  studied  this  remarkable  inven- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
called  the  sunset  amendment.  Through 
this  amendment  of  his.  the  Senator 
would  arrange  for  a  remarkable  event: 
a  sunset. 

The  only  other  person  I  have  ever 
heard  of  in  the  history  of  mankind  who 
attempted  to  change  the  natural  order 
of  our  galaxy,  or  dreamed  about  doing 
so,  was  Archimedes.  We  all  remember 
Archimedes.  It  was  he  who  said: 

Give  me  a  place  to  stand,  give  me  a  ful- 
crum and  a  pole  long  enough,  and  I  will 
move  the  Earth. 

Archimedes  never  found  a  place  to 
stand,  but  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  f  oimd  a  place  to  stand,  right  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

What  would  this  marvelous  invention 
do?  It  would  arrange  for  the  sunset  to 
occur  before  the  Sim  rises,  which  is  a 
remarkable  accomplishment.  My  ances- 
tors, through  eons  and  eons,  all  the  way 
back  to  the  baboon  or  the  monkey, 
whichever  group  my  family  came  from, 
sat  on  the  trees  and  sat  on  the  clififs  and 
watched  the  Sun  rise,  and  many  hours 
later  watched  the  sun  set,  and  marveled 
at  the  whole  process.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, if  he  arranges  that  event  in  our 
galaxy,  he  will  have  outraged  the  whole 
human  species  and  the  whole  animal 
kingdom. 

One  man  that  I  know  of  was  prose- 
cuted because  of  the  perception  of  the 
public  that  he  was  trying  to  rearrange 
the  order  of  our  galaxy.  That  was 
Galileo.  We  all  remember  Galileo.  He  got 
his  telescope  out  and  stared  at  the  stars 
and  everything  he  could  see  in  our 
galaxy,  the  Moon  and  the  Sun,  for  2  or 
3  years,  and  pretty  soon  he  announced 
that  the  Earth  was  not  the  center  of  our 
universe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  Galileo  was 
punished.  They  forced  him  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  under  house  arrest  in 
Florence — not  because  of  what  he  was 
trying  to  do,  but  because  they  believed 
his  idea  was  wrong. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  rest  of 
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us  need  to  save  him  from  the  sad  fate 
that  awaits  him,  because  If  he  succeeds 
in  making  the  Sun  set  before  It  rises, 
there  will  be  another  modem  inquisi- 
tion, and  I  know  what  wiH  happen  to  the 
Senator.  They  will  try  him.  they  win 
convict  him.  they  will  sentence  him,  and 
that  sentence  will  be  so  bad  that  death 
will  seem  like  a  pleasant  diversion. 

That  sentence  will  be  that  the  Senator 
must  spend  8  hours  a  day  every  day  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  sitting  here  in  the 
Chamber  listening  to  the  rest  of  us  speak. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  all  join  together, 
those  who  love  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  save  him  from  that  fate  by  vot- 
ing to  destroy  this  ingenious  machine 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
Invented. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WIU  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  a  short  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  the  time  of  the  other 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  fascinated  by  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
but  my  question  is  this:  What  causes  the 
Senator  to  have  such  pride  In  the  work 
of  the  resolution  he  is  presenting  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  take  another  look  at 
it  at  the  time  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  I  object  to  is  just 
having  an  amendment  which  concludes 
that  we  have  to  have  a  sunset  before  this 
little  piece  of  legislation  gets  off  the 
ground. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  did  not 
understand  my  question.  I  asked  what 
causes  the  Senator  to  take  such  pride 
in  the  resolution  he  has  written  which 
causes  him  to  oppose  the  idea  of  taking 
another  look  at  it  at  the  time  suggested? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Every  single  year  at  any 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  every  session, 
there  Is  an  appropriate  time.  If  we  wish, 
without  any  sunset  resolution,  to  reex- 
amine all  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
propose  changes  to  them. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

I  do  not  beheve,  and  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  agree  with  me.  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  pride.  Those  of  us  who  were  given 
the  job  were  given  an  unwelcome  task.  I 
do  not  know  a  single  member  of  the 
Nelson  committee  who  sought  to  be  on 
the  Nelson  committee.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  Members  were  like  myself.  They 
were  pursuaded  to  do  this.  We  felt  we 
had  an  obligation.  The  leadership  asked 
us  to  try  to  work  it  out  and  we  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  question  of 
pride  in  this  legislation.  There  is  much 
in  it  that  I  do  not  like.  There  is  much  in 
it  that  the  membership  does  not  like.  I 
do  believe  we  will  be  faced  with  the  real- 
ity that  within  6  months  or  a  year  we  will 
be  trying  to  work  out  statutorily,  and  not 
just  by  rule,  laws  to  cover  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government. 
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Right  now.  the  executive  branch  has 
its  set  of  rules,  the  judicial  branch  has  its 
set  of  rules,  the  House  has  a  set  of  rules 
and  the  Senate  will  have  a  set  of  rules. 

My  feeling  is  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  code  of  ethics  or  code  of  conduct, 
every  member  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  treated  equally.  I  would 
expect  that  within  the  next  year,  long 
before  the  end  of  a  3-year  period,  some- 
body in  the  Senate  will  have  the  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  to  bring  forth 
statutory  language,  a  statutory  enact- 
ment, which  contains  uniform  rules 
which  will  apply  to  every  member  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  7  min- 
utes remaining.  One  minute  has  been 
yielded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
as  a  supplementary  comment  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  said  that  I 
would  be  more  pleasantly  inclined  toward 
the  sunset  amendment  of  the  Senator  if 
we  could  include  rule  XXn.  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  include  rule  XXII  I  might  be 
able  to  go  along  with  that. 

There  are  a  lot  of  rules  that  ought  to 
have  a  sunset  on  them. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  putting  this  resolution  together. 
With  all  his  duties,  with  all  the  respon- 
sibilities he  has  had.  he  has  devoted 
extra  time  and  weekends  to  this  task. 
Similarly.  Senator  Thurmond,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  committee, 
has  worked  exceedingly  hard  on  this 
resolution  and  has  exhibited  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  wisdom  throughout 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution.  Sen- 
ator Clark  has  made  extensive  contri- 
butions to  this  resolution  and  contrib- 
uted his  Intelligence  and  sensitivity  to 
this  task.  Senator  Javits,  as  always,  has 
applied  his  energy  and  keen  mind  to 
developing  this  code. 

We  have  gathered  together  our  per- 
sonal staffs  on  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  side,  all  able  men  and  women. 

Ira  Shapiro  of  Senator  Nelson's  staff, 
who  served  as  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director  of  the  committee;  John  Napier 
of  Senator  Thurmond's  staff,  who  served 
as  chief  counsel  to  the  minority,  Andy 
Loew  of  Senator  Clark's  staff,  Eric  Hult- 
man  of  Senator  Thurmond's  staff.  Chuck 
Warren  and  Brian  Conboy  of  Senator 
Javits'  staff;  Mildred  Lehman  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  and 
David  Schaefer  of  my  staff.  The  staff 
worked  exceedingly  hard  and  devoted 
full  time  to  this  tsisk,  every  day  late  Into 
the  evening  and  on  weekends  for  the 
last  8  weeks. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  bring  this 


code  to  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Nel- 
son has  been  patient,  he  has  been 
thoughtful,  and  he  has  been  very,  very 
wise  in  trying  to  work  out  in  a  short 
period  of  time  this  code  of  official  con- 
duct by  which  we  try  to  govern  our- 
selves in  the  future.  I  do  not  want  to 
let  the  time  go  by  without  commending 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  to  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Judicial,  and  Legislative  Sal- 
aries recommended  that  the  salaries  of 
senior  Federal  Government  officials  be 
increased,  but  only  if  a  strict  code  of 
public  conduct  were  enacted.  President 
Ford,  in  recommending  an  increase  in 
salaries  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  senior 
officials  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  said: 

Like  the  commission,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend a  salary  Increase  If  there  Ls  not  a 
Arm  commitment  to  a  new  code  of  conduct. 

Mr.  Ford  went  on  to  say: 

I  have  personally  discussed  this  matter 
with  President-Elect  Carter  and  he  author- 
ized me  to  say  that  he  fully  supports  my 
recommendations  concerning  salary  levels 
and  the  need  for  stronger  codes  of  conduct 
for  all  three  branches  as  recomm3nded  by 
the  Commission.  Thus,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  made  the  commitment  to  the  Improved 
code  of  conduct.  I  have  also  spoken  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  he 
too  supports  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  and  is  committed  to  the  code 
of  conduct  principles  in  the  report. 

If  the  Congress  commits  Itself  to  adoption 
of  the  proposed  code  of  conduct  reforms,  then 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  permit  their 
salary  Increases  to  take  effect.  This  will  not 
only  restore  public  confidence  in  national 
leaders,  but  It  will  permit  the  country  to  be 
able  to  attract  the  most  qualified  citizens 
to  these  Important  posts. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  March  1,  29-percent  salary 
increase  to  which  it  was  entitled — and 
with  respect  to  which  I  am  going  to  have 
a  good  bit  more  to  say  later  and  also 
with  reference  to  the  so-called  billion 
dollar  Congress — Congress  accepted,  by 
implication,  an  obligation  to  adopt  a 
strong  code  of  conduct  as  recommended 
by  the  Peterson  Commission  and  by 
President  Ford,  and  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready adopted  a  strong  code  of  conduct. 
The  Senate  is  about  to  complete  action 
incorporating  its  own  code  of  conduct 
into  the  standing  rules. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  compliment 
highly  Senator  Nelson,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  the  ranking  member  of  that 
committee;  also,  Mr.  Ribicoff  and  the 
other  members  of  the  com.mittee  on  both 
sides.  These  three  Members,  Senator 
Nelson.  Senator  Thurmond,  and  Senator 
Ribicoff,  have,  more  than  any  of  the 


rest  of  us,  stood  on  this  floor  day  after 
day  to  manage  the  resolution  and  deal 
with  amendments  thereto.  They  did  not 
ask  for  this  assignment.  They  were  asked 
by  the  joint  leadership  to  take  the  assign- 
ment. I  am  proud  of  them,  proud  that 
they  accepted  such  an  onerous  burden. 
I  congratulate  them  on  their  dedication 
to  duty,  and  I  congratulate  and  thank 
them  on  their  product.  I  also  thank  Sen- 
ators Eagleton,  Inoutte,  Nunn,  Clark, 
Melcher,  and  Glenn  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle;  and  Senators  Javits,  Griffin, 
Stafford,  Packwood,  Laxalt,  and 
Chafee,  all  of  whom  worked  hard  in  the 
committee. 

When  Members  of  Congress  accepted 
the  pay  raise,  to  which  Members  of 
Congress  were  rightly  entitled,  we  did  so 
without  any  "sunset"  provision  or  self- 
destruct  amendment  in  relation  thereto. 
The  adoption  of  the  amendment  now 
before  us.  which  would  terminate  the 
effect  of  Senate  Resolution  110  on 
March  1,  1981,  would  mean  that  we  had 
accepted  the  benefit  of  the  pay  raise 
but  have  placed  our  obligation  to  enact 
a  code  of  official  conduct,  as  envisioned 
by  the  Peterson  Commission,  by  Mr. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Carter,  in  a  most  uncertain 
status. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
somewhat  demeaning  to  the  Senate, 
in  a  sense,  to  enact  a  code  of  conduct 
governing  its  own  membership.  Who, 
among  men  anywhere  would  impugn  the 
integrity  of  an  Ed  Muskie  or  a  George 
McGovERN  or  a  Strom  Thurmond  for 
accepting  honoraria  for  written  articles 
or  for  speeches  delivered  to  academic  or 
other  audiences?  Who  would  impute  to 
an  Abe  Ribicoff  or  a  John  Stennis  or  a 
Milton  Young  or  a  Dick  Stone  or  a 
Howard  Baker  or  a  Gaylord  Nelson  an 
ulterior  motive  in  accepting  a  gift,  the 
value  of  which  amounted  to  $101  from  a 
source  other  than  a  relative? 

Who  would  charge  a  Cliff  Case  or  a 
Floyd  Haskell  or  a  Gary  Hart  or  a 
Charles  "Mac"  Mathias  with  a  conflict 
of  interest  in  voting? 

Who  would  harbor  the  thought  that  a 
Bill  Hathaway  or  a  Jim  Eastland  or  a 
Herman  Talmadge  or  a  Jim  Abourezk  or  a 
John  Culver  would  be  influenced  in  his 
vote  on  any  matter  by  having  accepted 
two  boxes  of  La  Corona  Corona  cigars  at 
Christmas — the  cumulative  value  of 
which  would  be  more  than  $35 — from  an 
employee  of  a  corporation,  labor  orga- 
nization, or  other  organization  having  a 
separate,  segregated  fund  for  political 
purposes? 

To  ask  such  absurd  questions  is  to 
answer  them.  Nevertheless,  out  of  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  the  climate  of 
public  opinion,  and  in  the  context  of 
errant  activities  In  the  past  on  the  part 
of  a  minority  of  public  officials,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  code  of  official  conduct 
must  be  enacted.  The  committee  knew 
this ;  I  know  this ;  and  most  other  Sena- 
tors will  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Has  all  my 
time  gone? 
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will  the  Senator  from 
low  me  some  time? 

Mr.     BAKER.     Mr. 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESroiNG  OPPIC 
ator  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  2  _    . 
Senator  from  West  Virgini  i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
very  courteous  and  graclois 

It  Is  all  a  part  of  the  overall 
of  Vietnam  and 
episodes  in  our  Nation's 
have  inflicted  deep  woun 
among  the  people  toward 
Such  distrust  and  lack  of 
not  be  assuaged  by  the 
amendment  which  would 
that   the   Senate   is  not 
about  the  enactment  of  a 
duct. 

I  do  not  impute  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  any  mischie  irous  conduct 
in  offering  this  amendment,  I  do  not  call 
it  a  blatant  attempt  to  destroy  the 
code — to  use  the  words  in  he  Common 
Cause  letter.  I  respect  the  Senator  for 
his  point  of  view.  I  disagn*  with  him, 
but  I  do  not  cast  any  reflection  on  his 
sincerity,  on  his  convictiors,  or  on  his 
good  conscience  In  offering  the  amend- 
ment. I  regret  that  Common  Cause  has 
chosen  to  use  such  words  inlthe  letter. 
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I  thank  my 
friend. 

aftermath 
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Now,  I  believe  there  is  mlich 
the  concept  of  sunset  legis^ti 
believe  that  it  is  most  appl 
appropriations  process,  to 
ministered     programs,     to 
promulgated  by  regulatory 
where  specific  programs  £ 
require  continued  funding, 
ment  before  us,  however 
thing  entirely  different  frcim 
destruction  of  a  funded  pr 
stitutes  a  ground -zero 
principles  and  standards  oi 
which  we  are  to  be  guided 
capacities  as  U.S.  Senators 

Today  marks  the  12th 
on  this  resolution — action 
duced  Intense  feeling,  much 
atory,  and  often  true  debate 
Members  on  the  floor 
nearly  50  hours  of  debate, 
24  rollcall  votes  on  this  legislation 
ly  has  a  resolution  been 
scrutinized,  attacked,  defendfed, 
resulting  compromises  reach 
Senate  Resolution  110.  Wh^re 
mises  have  been  drawn — ; 
that  some  of  the  lines  hav( 
trary — they  have  been  drawfi 
careful  consideration  and 
found  that  lines  had  to  be 
where.  I  said  at  the  beglnhing 
debate  that  the  code  of  coni  luct 
mended    by    the    committte 
perfect,  and  this  was  shared 
member  of  the  committee  th 
hard   and   so   diligently   to 
resolution.  We  all  said  thsjt 
provements  could  be  made 
debate,  and  they  have  beei 

We  have  made  many  critical 
cult  decisions  in  the  course 
days  that  directly  relate  to 
tional  integrity  and  how  it  is 
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by  ourselves  and  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  error 
in  judgment  If,  after  the  struggle  to 
hammer  out  this  resolution,  the  Senate 
were  to  adopt  an  amendment  calculated 
to  inflict  automatic  self-destruction  upon 
the  code  of  conduct  we  will  have  enacted. 
It  would  be  better  to  kill  it  now  and 
simply  admit  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
be  governed  by  a  code  of  conduct  written 
Into  the  Senate  rules. 

No  Senator  here  today  will  insist  that 
what  we  adopt  will  contain  the  answer 
to  every  conceivable  problem.  If  I  may 
refer  to  a  statement  by  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stennis, 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  which  he  made 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Senate 
code  of  ethics  in  1968 : 

Xt  Is  not  a  finished  product  .  .  .  but  ft 
substantial  beginning. 

In  the  House,  its  Ethics  Committee  re- 
port referred  to  its  code  as  "a  meaningful 
beginning — subject  to  revision  and  re- 
finement." 

Both  events  and  statements  occurred 
in  1968,  9  years  ago.  No  mandatory  re- 
view period  or  reauthorization  period 
was  included  in  the  measures  adopted 
by  both  Houses,  because  it  was  accepted 
that  if  and  when  a  change  was  to  be 
made.  It  would  take  place  at  the  proper 
time,  as  facts  might  warrant.  This  is 
building,  from  experience,  the  standard 
adopted  9  years  ago  and  one  which  should 
continue  to  be  applicable  in  the  future. 

Codes  of  ethics  are  standards  of  ac- 
cepted behavior  that  are  intended  to  en- 
dure until  they  are  bettered.  They  are 
not.  In  the  same  class  as  a  restricted 
railroad  ticket,  good  for  this  day  and 
time  only. 

Codes  of  conduct  are  not  transients 
adopted  to  fit  a  temporary  need.  When 
the  time  comes  to  amend  what  we  are 
doing  today,  we  will  know  it.  We  certain- 
ly are  not  adopting  these  changes  as  an 
experiment,  to  be  brought  to  an  abso- 
lute and  final  end,  and  within  a  desig- 
nated time  frame,  on  which  date  the 
code  of  conduct  would  be  scrapped,  with 
no  substitute  required  to  take  its  place  at 
that  moment,  which  would  likely  mean 
that  the  Senate  would  have  to  go  through 
this  whole,  long  and  tortuous  process 
again. 

In  closing,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Senate  Resolution  110  authorizes 
certain  Senate  standing  committees  to 
conduct  studies  and  report  recommenda- 
tions in  numerous  areas  within  120  days 
and  other  time  frames  after  Senate  Res- 
olution 110  is  agreed  to.  To  arbitrarily 
require  now  that  the  code  should  self- 
destruct  in  4  years  and  presumably 
include  in  its  own  suicidal  end  any  ac- 
tions taken  by  such  Senate  standing 
committees  in  respect  thereto,  would  not 
seem  to  be  feasible.  Hardly  would  what- 
ever operations  that  would  be  so  adopted 
have  been  put  into  effect,  than  the  entire 
procedure  would  have  to  be  done  all 
over  again.  In  reality,  there  would  be  a 
duplication  of  effort  along  with  its  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

Surely   the   rules   of   the   Senate   are 


more  than  a  restricted  railroad  ticket. 
Time  will  prove  what  amendments 
might  eventually  have  to  be  made  to  the 
measure  we  are  working  on  now,  but 
time  in  this  sense  accords  with  tradition- 
al Senate  practices,  not  an  arbitrary 
time  frame  of  4  years.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time,  I  shall  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
2  minutes  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  first  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  personally  very 
grateful  to  those  I  appointed  to  the  ad 
hoc  committee  to  try  to  draw  up  this 
code.  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Grif- 
fin, and  others  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  produce  a  code  of  ethics.  I  told 
them  at  the  time  that  I  thought  they 
had  to  do  this  job.  I  think  they  have 
done  it  very  well. 

I  also  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  believe  I  have  proved  my  point:  You 
sure  do  stir  them  up  when  you  start 
talking  about  nature.  Regardless  of  our 
comedy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
suspect  even  the  manager  of  the  bill 
might  shudder  a  httle  bit  if  somebody 
condemned  him  to  listen  here  8  hours 
a  day.  But  the  majority  leader  and  I 
do  that  more  than  anybody  else.  I  con- 
tend that  would  be  a  cruel  punishment. 
So  it  would  be  to  ask  a  body  of  Sena- 
tors to  come  here  and  cut  their  own 
salaries  by  being  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basis,  which  I  think  we  should  do  to  put 
us  back  In  the  mainstream  of  life  in 
America.  I  rather  like  going  home,  my- 
self, but  I  am  certain  it  will  cause  some 
ripples  on  the  water. 

All  of  these  ideas  verge  on  being  radi- 
cal, because  we  have  come  so  far  from 
the  original  concept  of  Congress.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset,  I  do  not  expect  these 
ideas  to  be  incorporated  into  this  bill, 
but  that  did  not  deter  me  from  offering 
it. 

I  promise  that  I  will  discuss  this  idea 
as  often  as  I  can.  As  long  as  my  col- 
leagues and  others  will  listen,  I  shall 
condemn  them  to  that  purgatory,  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  also  say  that  I 
think  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  none.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  might  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  amend 
my  amendment  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  regret  to  have  to  object,  but  I  shall 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  give  the  Senator  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  going  to  move  to  table.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  was  two- 
fold— to  shut  out  any  other  amend- 
ment, No.  1 ;  and,  No.  2,  to  do  only  what 
the  Ethics  Committee  can  do  now.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr..  Baker's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.   BAKER.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  an  amendment 
pending.  That  is  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. What  disposition  does  the  Chair 
make  of  that  amendment? 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is,  does 
that  amendment  not  have  to  be  disposed 
of  before  the  tabling  amendment  will  lie 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  motion 
which  tables  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  take  my  own  amendment  with  it 
if  the  tabling  motion  is  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  inquiry  is  the 
amendment  was  not  disposed  of  in  any 
way  that  I  ascertained.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
if  it  were  added  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  would  go 
down  with  the  tabling  motion.  But  it  has 
not  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Parliamentary  inquiry 
once  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  has  been  no  dis- 
position of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  has  not  been  adopted. 
If  the  Baker  amendment  is  tabled,  what 
is  the  status  of  the  Byrd  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  falls. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Parliamen- 
tary Inquiry, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Byrd 
amendment  to  the  Baker  amendment  is 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  tabling 
of  the  Baker  amendment,  which  is  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  auto- 
matically carries  with  the  tabling  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  which  is  in  the  second 
degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
carry  that  amendment  with  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  motion 
to  table  fails,  then  the  question  will  re- 
cur on  the  adoption  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  even  attempt  to 
presume  to  lecture  either  the  Parliamen- 
tarian or  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  but,  if  this  were  other  and  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  I  would  pursue 
that  a  little  bit. 

At  this  time,  however,  do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered  on  the  Byrd  amendment,  but 
the  pending  motion  is  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  Baker  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  that  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  Baker  amendment.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
"  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 63 

Abourezk 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Dole 

Allen 

Cannon 

Durkln 

Anderson 

Case 

Eagleton 

Bayh 

Chiles 

Eastland 

Bentsen 

Church 

Ford 

Blden 

Clark 

Glenn 

Brooke 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Bumpers 

Culver 

Hart 

Burdlck 

DeConclni 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUinfs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mathias 

McCnellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chafee 
Curtis 
Danforth 
Domenlcl 
Cam 
Goldwater 


Melcher 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Muskie 

Ne.son 

Nunn 

Pell 

Provmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 31 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Hayakawa 

HeSnz 

Javits 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

McClure 


Riegle 

6«rbanes 

Sasser 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

StenniB 

Stevenson 

Stone 
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Inouye  Matsunaga  Tower 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS  OF  SENATORS  SUB- 
MITTED ON  SENATE  RESOLtTriON  110 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
pontics,  appearance  is  often  as  Important 
as  reality.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  politician 
to  be  honest,  essential  though  that  sure- 
ly is.  He  must  also  avoid  any  taint  or 
suspicion  of  dishonesty. 

He  should  not  only  do  so  in  his  own 
interest — for  his  political  survival,  more 
importantly,  he  must  do  so  in  the  na- 
tional Interest — for  the  survival  of  ef- 
fective, democratic  government. 

Public  confidence  in  Government  has 
been  badly  shaken  in  recent  years.  And 
with  just  cause.  We  in  Government  have 
a  responsibility  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  reestablish  public  con- 
fidence in  the  men  and  women  who  hold 
high  public  office. 

I  believe  the  code  of  official  conduct, 
which  the  Senate  has  just  approved 
overwhelmingly,  is  just  such  an  essential 
step.  While  steering  a  middle  course  be- 
tv>  een  extremes,  it  provides  for  a  number 
of  i  weeping  tough,  comprehensive  re- 
forms. 

Financial  disclosure — the  heart  of 
honesty  in  politics — is  made  mandatory 
to  an  unprecedented  degree,  including 
full  public  disclosure  of  all  income,  as- 
sets, liabilities,  and  gifts.  Actions  that 
could  lead  to  real — or  seeming — confiicts 
of  interest  are  restricted.  Foreign  travel 
for  lame  duck  office  holders  is  banned. 
Staff  political  activity  is  limited.  So  is 
the  receipt  of  gifts.  Office  slush  funds  are 
prohibited — and  a  much -needed  new 
look  at  the  adequacy  of  office  allowances 
is  called  for.  For  the  first  time  there  is 
an  equal  employment  practice  code  for 
Senate  hiring,  baiming  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  age,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  physical  handicap. 
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And,  for  the  first  time, 
forcement  procedures  are 
tuted. 

I  voted  for  tougher 
cumbents'  use  of  the 
primary  and  general 
supported  a  proposed 
plus  campaign  funds  being 
office  expenses.  Both  those 
visions  failed. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  thi 
a  measure  that  the  Senate 
cf — and  that  the  American 
have  full  confidence  in 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr 
of  conduct  represents  a  big 
The  proposal  that,  we  draftejl 
tee  has  remained  largely 
the  attempts  to  water  it 
floor  were  beaten  back.  It 
way  toward  ending  the 
so  tarnished  Congress 
years  through  Its  prohibit 
conflicts  of  interest,  its  ban 
elimination  of  secret  slush 
tations  on  outside  income 
gent  public  financial 
ments. 

A  major  aspect  of  the 
it  apart  from  the  code  of 
earlier  by  the  House — is 
forcement  provisions  it  con 
provisions  will  insure  that 
will  be  held  accountable  foi 
of  wrongdoing  against  its 
that  such  allegations  can 
buried  in  back  rooms. 

This  code  alone  will  not 
confidence  in  the  Senate, 
specific  standards  it  sets 
ing  the  conduct  of  the 
bers   provide   a   sound 
achieving  that  goal.  The 
will  be  for  Senators  and  the 
to  apply  those  standards 
that  the  credibility  of  the 
institution  can  be  restored. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just 
a  word  of  praise  for  the 
Wisconsin.  This  has  tnily 
less  task.  Yet,  just  as  he  did 
tee,  he  has  handled  this 
the  fioor  with  consimimate  w 
grace,  and  the  Senate  is 
debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
to  the  senior  Senator  from 
lina,  who  has  stood  by  all  the 
visions  of  this  resolution  and, 
minority  member,  has 
great  ability. 

The  senior  Senator  from 
has  also  made  an  invaluabLi 
tion  to  the  creation  and 
resolution. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President 
commend    the    dlstingulshec 
leader.  It  is  Senator  Robert 
who  deserves  enormous 
adoption  of  this  Code  of 
His  leadership  truly  has  been 
All  these  men  have  done 
plary  job.  We  are  indebted  to 
to  the  stafif,   which  has 
long  hours  to  help  us  comple^ 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President 
considerable  regret   that  I 
against  the  proposed  code  of 
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I  believe  that  ethics  legislation  is  sore- 
ly needed,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
proposed  code  does  contain  some  pro- 
visions which  I  initiated  and  have  fought 
for  over  the  past  2  years.  I  will  vote 
against  the  code,  however,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  fails  to  address  the  real  ethics 
problem  facing  the  Congress  while  at 
the  same  time  creating  many  cumber- 
some and  arbitrary  rules  that  can  result 
in  less  rather  than  more  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Congress.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  so  much  of  our  legis- 
lation— overregulation  and  under- 
enforcement. 

What  Is  the  problem  of  ethics  in  Con- 
gress? It  is  not  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  sound  rules.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, like  all  other  Federal  officials,  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  accepting  bribes 
or  abusing  their  personal  positions  for 
private  gain.  In  the  late  1960's,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  passed  rules  in- 
corporating high  standards  of  conduct. 
The  problem  has  been  that  there  has 
been  a  low  standard  of  enforcement. 

This  past  year's  crisis  of  confidence  in 
the  ethics  of  Congress  did  not  begin  with 
the  Hays  affair.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
series  of  serious  allegations  that  went 
uninvestigated.  Congress,  which  is  so 
quick  to  intervene  when  allegations  in- 
volve the  executive  branch  or  private  sec- 
tor, dragged  its  heels  on  serious  allega- 
tions involving  its  own  Members.  Neither 
House  was  serious  about  finding  out  what 
the  truth  was  and  disciplining  any  who 
violated  the  law. 

How  should  the  Senate  address  the 
ethics  problem?  First  of  all,  the  rules 
should  be  clear  and  straightforward. 

Second,  there  should  be  disclosure  of 
outside  business  interests  and  other 
transactions  that  could  involve,  but  do 
not  necessarily  involve,  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest so  that  the  voters  themselves  can 
decide  whether  a  Member  has  compro- 
mised himself. 

Third,  confidential  financial  informa- 
tion should  be  filed  and  should  be  made 
Immediately  available  in  response  to  a 
court  order  when  there  are  serious 
charges  of  wrong-doing.  Finally,  and 
most  importantly,  there  should  be  effec- 
tive enforcement  with  outside  participa- 
tion. 

On  the  whole.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  the  proposed 
code.  Important  information  will  be  dis- 
closed, and  information  of  a  very  per- 
sonal nature,  such  as  tax  returns,  will 
be  filed  confidentially.  The  code  contains 
the  auditing  provisions  which  I  first 
authored  in  the  Watergate  Reform  Act 
and  which  I  regard  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  instill  confidence  that  disclosure 
will  be  full  and  accurate.  This  is  a  very 
substantial  improvement  over  the  re- 
cently adopted  House  code. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  the  confiden- 
tial financial  information  will  be  avail- 
able In  response  to  a  court  order.  This  is 
a  provision  I  proposed  more  than  2  years 
ago  and  which  gives  real  meaning  to  the 
confidential  disclosure  procedure. 

What  are  the  problems  with  the  code? 
First,  the  rules  are  absurdly  complex  and 
arbitrary.  The  Code  is  honeycombed  with 


special  exceptions  and  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions, many  of  which  just  do  not  make 
sense  when  judged  by  any  ethical  stand- 
ard. Can  anyone  explain  why  it  is  ethical 
under  the  code  for  a  Senator  to  practice 
teaching  or  hair-dressing  on  the  outside, 
but  unethical  for  a  Senator  to  practice 
medicine  or  architecture  If  he  has  been 
trained  in  those  fields?  Or  why  a  gift  of 
personal  hospitality  from  a  lobbyist  is 
not  restricted  and  does  not  have  to  be 
disclosed,  while  other  kinds  of  gifts  from 
lobbyists  are  limited  and  disclosed?  Or 
why  if  a  Senator  Is  a  painter  and  sells 
an  artistic  work  that  should  be  excepted 
from  the  15-percent  limitation  on  out- 
side earned  income,  while  most  other 
kinds  of  earnings  are  included? 

As  the  code  has  been  debated  and 
amended,  on  the  fioor,  it  has  generally 
grown  more  rather  than  less  complex. 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  Senator 
in  this  body  who  entirely  understands 
what  the  code  provides  and  what  it 
proscribes. 

A  number  of  most  difficult  issues  have 
simply  been  referred — or  deferred — to 
committee  with  instructions  to  report 
back  later  on. 

Clearly,  we  have  fallen  into  the  trap 
of  overregulation  of  which  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson wrote  in  a  recent  article  entitled 
"The  Sexless  Orgies  of  Morality."  Am- 
bassador Richardson  warns  that  one  im- 
portant hability  of  trying  to  legislate 
morality  is  that  it  will  discourage  good 
people  from  going  into  politics  and  public 
service : 

The  danger  ot  dredging  up  petty  com- 
plaints or  adopting  overly  rigid  rules  can  be 
serious — a  fundamental  dampening  of  proc- 
esses essential  to  our  political  system.  For 
we  must  not  only  enact  good  laws,  and  exact 
high  standards.  We  must  also  attract  good 
people,  and  such  excesses  can  make  that 
more  difficult. 

The  outcome  of  Watergate,  we  keep  hear- 
ing, proved  that  the  system  works,  that  our 
government  Is  still  one  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men.  Thafs  so.  But  It  was  never  Intended  to 
mean  good  laws  without  good  men,  who  will 
always  be  needed. 

In  many  respects,  the  very  complexity 
of  the  bUl  may  very  well  cause  more 
rather  than  less  confusion  in  the  Con- 
gress, press,  and  public  about  just  what 
high  ethical  standards  are  and  are  not. 
And  that,  in  turn,  is  likely  to  create  less 
rather  than  more  confidence  that  high 
ethical  standards  are  being  maintained. 

Moreover,  It  will  make  the  Code  more 
difficult  to  enforce,  and  I  regard  enforce- 
ment as  the  key  to  creating  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress.  What  good  are 
any  rules  if  violations  are  ignored? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  made  a  better  effort  than  the 
House  in  trying  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  however,  this 
effort  still  falls  short  of  what  is  needed. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  I  think  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  small  group  like  the 
Senate  or  the  House  to  investigate  Its 
own  Members. 

We  deal  with  each  other  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,  and  many  friendships  and 
common  interests  develop  that  Inevitably 
inhibit  investigating  when  allegations  do 
arise.  Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  the  pub- 
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lie  win  have  real  confidence  In  an  In- 
house  procedure. 

During  the  debate  on  the  proposed 
code.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  estab- 
lish an  outside  body  to  receive  com- 
plaints and  conduct  investigations.  I  be- 
lieve this  procedure  would  have  built  ef- 
fective eniorcement  into  the  code  and 
created  public  confidence  In  Congress 
willingness  to  maintain  the  highest 
standards  of  ethical  conduct. 

I  regret  the  Senate  tabled  this  amend- 
ment. Without  it,  I  fear  the  Senate  is 
heading  toward  a  new  crisis  of  ethics. 
There  may  be  little  problem  in  the  very 
near  future,  but  to  maintain  high  stand- 
ards In  the  long  term,  there  must  be  an 
effective  enforcement  mechanism. 

PinsUy,  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  hard  work  and  energy  expended  by 
the  members  of  the  special  committee 
which  drafted  this  resolution.  They  were 
working  under  very  stringent  time  con- 
straints. Frankly,  I  believe  we  were  wrong 
in  establishing  such  deadlines.  This  is  an 
issue  that  should  have  been  given  very 
sober  and  careful  consideration.  It  should 
have  been  looked  at  long  before  the  pro- 
posed pay  raise  finally  goaded  the  Senate 
into  taking  action.  And  a  good  deal  more 
time  should  have  been  given  to  evaluat- 
•  ing  the  problem  and  considering  the  dif- 
ferent alternatives  for  addressing  it. 

In  the  absence  of  such  time,  I  believe 
we  have  taken  the  wrong  route.  We  have 
tried  to  legislate  morality  rather  than 
tried  to  emphasize  effective  enforcement. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  accepted  the  findings  of  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  pay  rates  of  top  Federal 
officials,  it  did  so  with  the  specific  under- 
standing that  It  would  promptly  develop, 
consider,  and  adopt  a  code  of  conduct 
that  would  reassure  our  constituents  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  prepared  to 
respond  to  their  legitimate  concerns  for 
explicit  and  binding  financial  ethical 
standards. 

We  assumed  this  moral  obligation,  and 
established  a  Special  Committee  on  Of- 
ficial Conduct  to  draw  up  such  a  code 
in  an  expeditious  manner.  Acting  within 
its  stringent  deadime.  the  committee  has 
heard  testimony  and  collected  data  in 
order  to  present  to  the  Senate  Its  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  code  is  to 
avoid  any  conflict  of  interest,  or  any 
appearance  of  conflict  of  Interest,  among 
Members  of  the  Senate.  This  should  be 
the  guiding  criteria  in  our  debate.  We 
are  not  called  upon  by  our  constituents 
to  profess  poverty  as  a  condition  of  our 
service.  The  U.S.  Senate  demands  an 
enormous  investment  of  time,  and  physi- 
cal and  mental  endurance.  Our  commit- 
ment is  to  fulfill  that  office  capably,  with 
energy  and  integrity.  Clearly,  it  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  that  commitment  to  al- 
low our  judgment  to  be  swayed  by  per- 
sonal financial  considerations. 

The  code  before  us  refiects  new  and 
demandmg  standards  oi  Onicial  couauct. 
However,  many  of  us  already  have  made 
a  practice  of  financial  disclosure,  and 
supported  legislation,  such  as  the  In- 


tegrity Act  of  1977,  that  would  require 
public  financial  disclosure  of  high-level 
officials  in  all  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  code 
entails  a  painful  loss  of  privacy  for 
many  individuals.  But  this  Is  a  price  we 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  serving  in  high 
office.  The  public  has  a  right  to  demand 
good,  responsible  and  ethical  perform- 
ance. Unfortimately,  some  serious  ex- 
amples of  failure  to  meet  those  stand- 
ards have  undermined  the  confidence  of 
our  constituents. 

In  order  to  be  an  effective  representa- 
tive body,  we  need  the  confidence  of 
our  constituents  and  their  trust  in  a  re- 
sponsive, distinterested  legislative  proc- 
ess. We  cannot  afford  the  cynicism  that 
would  greet  any  failure  on  our  part  to 
devise  and  adopt  a  strict  code  of  finan- 
cial ethics. 

Some  of  the  debate  on  this  issue  sug- 
gests that  a  high  degree  of  ethical  con- 
duct and  responsibility  is  a  brand  new 
requisite  of  public  service,  a  recent  dis- 
covery rather  than  a  common  sense  con- 
dition of  office.  I  never  have  considered 
public  officials  above  the  law.  Indeed,  it 
is  expected  that  public  office  entails  espe- 
cially scrupulous  standards  of  honesty 
and  integrity. 

The  code  of  conduct  resolution  before 
the  Senate  today  has  been  drafted  with 
care.  It  will  clarify  areas  where  Sena- 
tors otherwise  may  reasonably  err  with 
regard  to  expenditures  related  to  offi- 
cial duties.  In  that  sense,  it  Is  a  protec- 
tion against  honest  error  and  against 
bad  faith  or  frivolous  allegations. 

Inevitably,  this  code  will  Involve  in- 
equities in  the  treatment  of  unearned 
and  earned  Income.  It  is  often  very  dif- 
ficult to  judge  when  a  Senator's  speaking 
engagements  represent  time  away  from 
his  duties  and  when  they  are  a  vital  ex- 
tension of  his  duties  that  helps  clarify 
and  encourage  public  debate  of  major 
national  issues. 

I  regret  that  Government  has  fallen 
so  far  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
Tills  body  has  been  damaged  by  well- 
publicized  Instances  of  wrongdoing. 
Such  incidents  can  be  addressed  by  ex- 
isting sanctions  of  this  body  and  of  the 
courts.  Unfortunately,  as  a  result,  the 
Senate  finds  Its  reputation  tarnished,  its 
motives  suspect,  and  its  strength  as  an 
institution  imperiled  by  suspicions  and 
intimations  which  besmirch  in  a  gen- 
eral and  indiscriminate  manner  every 
Member  of  this  body,  regardless  of  his 
personal  standards  and  public  record. 

Having  reached  a  situation  where  the 
Senate's  credibility  is  seriously  under- 
mined, it  is  important  that  we  act 
promptly  to  confront  this  Issue,  to  re- 
solve it,  and  then  to  return  to  the  im- 
portant and  primary  business  of  law- 
making. 

While  I  accept  this  stringent  code  as 
a  requisite  of  public  service,  and  I  know 
all  of  us  can  learn  to  live  with  the  extra 
work  and  restrictions  it  entails,  I  would 
specifically  question  the  requirement  for 
imposing  audit  requirements  in  addition 
to  those  embodied  in  current  law.  Most 
Senators  are  in  a  tax  bracket  that  is 


subject  to  auditing  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  to  require  an  addi- 
tional audit  by  the  Comptroller  General 
every  6  yeai"s  seems  to  me  unnecessary 
duplication. 

With  that  slight  reservation,  let  me 
say  that  all  of  these  requirements  are 
not  necessarily  comfortable;  they  do  not 
.lecessarily  affect  all  of  us  with  equal 
fairness.  But,  when  the  pay  raise  was 
discussed  in  the  Senate,  I  noted  that  we 
had  authorized  a  commission  to  make 
an  objective,  outside  evaluation  of  pay 
scales.  We  accepted  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

Now,  we  have  asked  a  committee  of 
our  colleagues  to  make  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  requirements  for 
financial  accountability.  The  provisions 
of  this  code  represent  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  avoid  confiicts  of  interest, 
while  respecting  so  far  as  possible  the 
understandable  desire  for  personal  pri- 
vacy.  However,  the  dominant  principle 
is  the  public  demand  for  guarantees 
against  conflict  of  Interest.  That  prin- 
ciple is  embodied  in  the  safeguards  es- 
tablished against  the  use  of  official  posi- 
tion for  direct  or  indirect  financial 
benefit. 

In  voting  for  this  code  of  conduct,  I 
am  essentially  reaffirming  the  personal 
obligation  I  always  have  accepted  to  act 
with  respect  for  my  office  and  respon- 
sibility to  my  constituents. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  a  strict  code  of  conduct  for  the 
Senate  and  shall  vote  in  favor  of  Senate 
Resolution  110. 

When  we  began  this  debate,  I  said  I 
would  support  any  amendments  to  make 
the  code  more  practical  and  workable, 
but  would  oppose  any  amendments  to 
weaken  its  effectiveness.  I  believe  the 
code  has  survived  the  debate  mtact,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  initial 
resolution  to  charter  a  special  commit- 
tee to  write  a  code  of  conduct,  it  man- 
dated the  committee  to  make  recommen- 
dations In  the  following  areas: 

First,  annaul  public  disclosure  of  in- 
come, assets,  debts,  gifts,  and  other  fi- 
nancial Items: 

Second,  restrictions  on,  or  the  elimina- 
tion of,  outside  income  from  honoraria, 
legal  fees,  gifts,  and  other  sources  of  fi- 
nancial or  in-kind  remuneration; 

Third,  conflicts  of  Interest  arising  out 
of  investments  in  securities,  commodities, 
real  estate,  or  other  sources; 

Fourth,  office  accounts,  and  excess 
campaign  contributions; 
Fifth,  Senate  travel ; 
Sixth,  engaging  in  business  or  profes- 
sional activities  or  employment,  or  other 
remunerative  activities,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  conflict  with  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

By  way  of  comparison,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  list  the  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Official  Con- 
duct which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  code: 

First,  complete,  full  public  flnancial 
disclosure  by  Senators  or  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  earning  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  per  year. 
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Second,  a  prohibition  on 
cepting  a  gift  or  gifts  h 
gregate  value  of  over  $100 
from  any  individual  or 
ing  a  "direct  interest  in 

Third,  a  prohibition  impised 
tors,  officers,  and  employees 
earning  more  than  $35,000 
income  in  an  amount 
cent  of  their  salaries. 

Fourth,  a  restriction  on 
fleers,  and  employees 
000  from  practicing  their 
rendering  professional 

Fifth,  a  prohibition  on 
called  unofficial  office 

Sixth,  a  prohibition  on 
of  so-called  "lame-duck 
nection  with  foreign  trave 
Seventh,  a  restriction 

the  frank  to  materials 

purchased  with  Oovernmejit 

Eighth,  a  prohibition 
nating  in  employment 
Senate. 

Ninth,   a  set  of  procediiral 
guarantee   a   strong   Ethici 
accountable  to  the  Senate 
public. 

Tenth,  a  number  of  studifes 
ducted  by  Senate  committers 
for  greater  accountability 
in  Senate  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  the  commi 
fumued  its  duties,  the 
bated  this  matter  for 
and  I  believe  we  have  now 
code  of  which  the  Senate 
It  has  not  been  an  easy 
a  code  of  conduct  for  the 
code  which  we  will  pass  is 
one,  but  it  is  a  necessary  par ; 
tinuing  process  of  keeping 
of  house  in  order.  It  is  also 
in  the  long  and  arduous 
public    confidence    in 
institution. 
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As  vice  chairman  of  the 
mittee,  it  has  been  a 
on  this  code.  I  am 
ful,   Mr.   President,   to   the 
members  of  the  committee 
with  distinction — Senators 
FIN,  Packwood,   Stafford, 
Chafee.  Senator  Nelson, 
of  the  committee,  deserves 

of  the  Senate  for  his , 

ship.  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
code. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
questions  which  I  would 
the  manager  of  the  bill  to  , 
of  the  impressions  which  I 
this  bill  and  to  get  some 
areas  where  I  am  uncertain. 

Basically,  there  are  two 
tions  of  this  bill  which  coulfa 
gifts  of  transportation  or 
for  by  someone  other  than 
or  the  Government.  The 
the  bill  restricts  certain 

of  transportation  and „. 

financial  disclosure  calls  for 
ing  of  certain  gifts  of  lodging 
portation. 


like 


gifts 
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Here  are  my  questions : 
Let  us  say  I  take  a  trip  to  Kansas  to 
give  a  speech  to  a  group  there.  I  under- 
stand that  the  group  can  pick  up  my 
expenses    without    that    amount    being 
considered  a   gift  for  either  reporting 
purposes  or  for  purpose  of  restrictions 
in  the  gifts  section.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  If  that  group  has  a  polit- 
ical action  committee,  does  that  change 
things? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Suppose  I  go  to  Kansas 
to  speak  to  a  group  and  someone,  not 
a  corporation  or  labor  union  with  a 
PAC.  and  not  a  lobbyist,  wants  to  pay  for 
my  transportation  to  Kansas.  Is  that 
allowed? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  but  it  must  be  dis- 
closed if  the  amount  is  over  $250  and 
not  paid  for  by  the  group  you  are  speak- 
ing to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  it  make  any  dif- 
ference if  it  were  being  paid  for  by  a 
private  person  as  opposed  to  a  business 
of  some  kind? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  As  long  as  it  is  not 
an  officer  or  director  of  a  registered 
lobbyist  or  corporation  with  a  political 
action  committee,  it  would  not  make 
a  difference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  it  make  any  dif- 
ference what  sort  of  group  I  was  ad- 
dressing— or  whether  I  was  there  on 
personal  business — or  doing  several 
things  at  once? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  But  it  would  be 
considered  a  gift  and  would  have  to  be 
disclosed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Once  I  am  in  Kansas,  can 
I  accept  a  ride  in  a  plane  owned  by  a 
corporation  or  by  an  individual  for  my 
travels  around  the  State  if  the  owner  of 
the  plane  is  not  an  officer  or  director  of 
a  registered  lobbyist  or  a  corporation 
with  a  PAC? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  but  you  must  dis- 
close this  if  the  value  of  the  ride  ex- 
ceeds $250  or  if  other  gifts  received  from 
the  same  source  during  that  calendar 
year  exceed  $250. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  it  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  I  was  1  year  or  5  years 
away  from  the  expiration  of  my  term? 
Mr.  NELSON.  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  corporate  or  private 
plane  is  not  owned  by  a  registered  lobby- 
ist or  an  officer  or  director  of  a  corpora- 
tion with  a  political  action  committee, 
can  I  accept  the  gift  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  event  I  am  going  to? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Can  I  use  it  to  attend  po- 
litical meetings,  civic  and  community 
meetings,  go  on  Senate  business,  or  go 
on  personal  business? 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  nothing  pro- 
hibiting this  in  the  code.  But  as  explained 
before,  this  may  have  to  be  disclosed. 
However,  the  propriety  of  this  may  be 
governed  by  other  rules  or  laws,  such  as 
the  Federal  election  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence if  there  is  commercial  transporta- 
tion available  in  any  of  the  instances 


which  I  have  mentioned  in  which  I  ac- 
cepted private  travel? 
Mr.  NELSON.  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  any  of  the  instances 
which  I  have  outlined  above  be  any  dif- 
ferent if  I  were  traveling  around  in  a 
State  other  than  my  home  State? 
Mr.  NELSON.  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Suppose  I  make  a  bonafide 
appearance  before  a  political  action  com- 
mittee of  a  corporation  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  and  they  buy  me  a  round  trip 
ticket  as  a  "necessary  expense"  of  having 
me  there.  Can  I  go  ahead  on  the  same 
trip  and  take  time  off  to  go  home  to 
Russell.  Kans  ,  at  my  own  expense,  and 
still  have  the  plane  fare  from  Washing- 
ton to  Wichita  and  back  paid  for  by  the 
group,  and  not  have  it  considered  as  a 
gift? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  If  the  appearance 
for  which  you  received  the  round  trip 
ticket  is  bona  fide,  the  round  trip  ticket 
is  a  necessary  expense.  The  situation  is 
not  changed  by  the  fact  that  you  went 
home  to  visit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  the  same  hypotheti- 
cal situation,  would  it  make  any  differ- 
ence if  I  went  ahead  and  went  to  some 
political  events  or  went  to  other  meet- 
ings to  address  other  business  or  civic 
groups.  Could  the  corporation  with  the 
political  action  committee  still  pay  for 
my  plane  fare  to  and  from  Wichita  for 
that  weekend? 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  question  is  posed, 
there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  code. 
In  a  variety  of  cases  posing  different  cir- 
cumstances, advisory  opinions  will  be 
available  from  the  Ethics  Committe. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
ethics  code  which  we  have  been  debat- 
ing may  in  the  end  look  all  right,  read 
all  right,  and  even  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  moralizers  in  Common  Cause  and  the 
media.  But  I  submit  that  it  is  an  exercise 
in  sheer  hypocrisy.  It  is  a  sham,  an  un- 
workable sham  that  will  have  very  little 
effect  on  improving  the  official  conduct 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  And  I  sug- 
gest that  the  American  people  will  not 
be  fooled  by  an  in -house  procedure 
which  leaves  it  up  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  police  themselves. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  President,  that  public 
cynicism  will  be  overwhelming  when  the 
first  test  of  this  code  is  handled  under 
the  procedures  proscribed.  After  all  the 
American  people  have  watched  before  as 
the  Senate  and  House  wrestled  mightily 
with  sui  ethical  problem  involving  some 
of  its  Members  and  came  forth  with 
nothing  stronger  than  a  wrist  tapping. 
Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  strong 
regulations  for  policing  this  conduct, 
backed  by  the  force  of  law,  we  will  fall 
back  into  the  old  ethical  practice  which 
produced  little  surveillance,  few  penal- 
ties, and  a  series  of  shabby  scandals. 

A  recent  editorial  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  had  some  observations  on  the 
general  subject  of  conniving  and  cow- 
ardice in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Same  Old  Gang? 


(By  Marvin  Stone) 

The  shameless  conniving  and  cowardice 
that  Congress  displayed  in  arranging  to  raise 
its  pay,  without  having  to  vote,  was  greeted 
with  dlsnuty,  shock  and  disgust.  There  still 
exists,  outside  Washington,  the  notion  that 
public  servants  ought  not  to  wear  masks 
when  they  dip  Into  the  public  till. 

But  the  deed  is  done  and  Congress  has 
survived  one  more  Bclf-lnflicted  blow.  Still, 
is  it  out  of  line  to  ask  our  elected  represent- 
atives to  start  earning  their  $57,500  a  year? 
It  may  be  fruitless  to  seek  a  return  to  the 
credo,  now  discarded,  that  public  service  car- 
ries Its  own  rewards.  Yet  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  Congress  to  examine  and  mend 
its  ways.  A  half-dozen  imperatives  come  to 
mind: 

One.  Congress  should  provide  real  enforce- 
ment for  the  Code  of  Ethics  that  is  the  other 
half  of  the  pay-raise  bargain.  The  commis- 
sion that  recommended  the  raise  made  stif- 
fened morality  In  Congress  a  condition,  so 
merely  enacting  the  Code  in  the  form  of 
House  and  Senate  rules  is  not  enough.  Unless 
regulations  for  policing  are  effective,  with 
the  force  of  law,  the  new  Code  will  fall  back 
into  the  state  of  the  old,  which  produced 
little  surveillance,  few  penalties  and  a  series 
of  shattering  scandals.  The  machinery  is  still 
to  be  set  up,  and  an  alert  public  should 
demand,  as  a  minimum: 

Means  to  guarantee  that  members  fi- 
nances will  be  fully  disclosed. 

Tight  enforcement  of  a  limit  on  outside 
earnings. 

A  watch  on  investments  to  discourage 
members  from  voting  when  there  are  possible 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Strict  and  specific  accountability  for  ex- 
pense allowances. 

A  reliable  and  open  system  of  auditing  for 
all  matters  under  the  Code. 

Two.  Congress  should  see  to  it  that  future 
cost-of-living  raises  for  Itself,  like  the  one 
due  next  October,  are  svibmltted  to  a  vote. 
People  are  entitled  to  that  much  account- 
ability. 

Three.  Congress  should  stop  growing, 
spending  and  wasting  at  its  present  headlong 
pace  and  begin  setting  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  Government  In  cutting  out  frills.  In 
these  times,  simple  decorum  calls  for  a  new 
look  at  mushrooming  allowances,  free  gyms 
and  pools  and  steam  rooms  and  potted  plants, 
fancy  limousines  for  leaders,  subsidized 
meals  and  Insurance,  frequent  travel  in  the 
U.S.  and  often  frivolous  Junkets  abroad. 

Four.  Congress  should  stop  trying  to  ram 
political  hacks  and  cronies  down  the  throat 
of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  a  hiring  prac- 
tice that  belongs  to  the  past. 

Five.  Congress  should  co-operate  in  put- 
ting Judiciary  nominations  under  a  merit 
system.  The  President  has  taken  the  first 
step  by  moving  to  set  up  regional  commit- 
tees that  will  recommend  persons  for  the 
U.S.  circuit  bench.  But  the  other  tradi- 
tional plums — district  Judges  and  U.S.  at- 
torneys— remain  substantially  under  the 
thumbs  of  Senators.  Therefore,  for  these 
positions.  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  has 
asked  the  legislators  to  set  up  their  own 
merit  committees  In  the  States,  to  choose 
names  that  will  eventually  reach  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  Senators  have  acted  already;  the 
rest  should  not  delay. 

Six.  Congress  should  tackle  again  the  .lob 
of  pruning  the  congressional-committee 
structure,  a  thicket  of  power  struggles. 
Jealousies  and  overlaoplng  authority.  Last 
month  the  Senate  almost  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing its  committees  from  31  to  l.S,  but  that 
effort  broke  in  the  face  of  hard  lobbying  and 
then  finally  crumbled  under  the  ambitions 
of  entrenched  chairmen.  In  the  end  it  was 


almost  a  sham.  The  need  for  Senate  reform 
Is  unsatisfied.  And  the  House  has  not  even 
tried  this  year. 

If  lawmakers  will  address  these  Issues  with 
vigor  and  openness,  people  may  stop  asking 
whether  this  new  95th  Congerss  Is  not  Just 
the  same  old  gang,  doing  the  same  shameless 
things. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  no  se- 
cret that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
serious  reservations  about  this  ethics 
resolution.  Despite  those  reservations, 
however,  this  Senator  supports  the  reso- 
lution and  hofjes  that  it  will  clear  up 
some  of  the  problems  which  Congress 
has  been  having  with  how  it  is  perceived 
by  the  American  people.  But  beyond 
that,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  hopes 
that  this  resolution  will  help  us  keep  our 
House  in  order  in  future  years. 

One  reservation  concerns  the  unfair, 
discriminatory  treatment  of  earned 
versus  unearned  income.  The  propon- 
ents on  our  side  of  the  issue  effectively 
refuted  the  arguments  which  were  made 
on  behalf  of  the  committee's  position. 
Despite  our  arguments,  however,  the 
unfair  treatment  of  these  two  kinds  of 
income  remains  in  the  resolution. 

Another  consideration  is  that  those  of 
us  who  do  receive  honoraria  pay  a  lot 
of  that  money  back  to  the  Government 
in  taxes.  For  instance,  for  the  years  1971 
through  1975  my  average  tax  liability, 
after  paying  withholding  on  my  salary, 
was  an  amount  totaling  about  25  percent 
of  my  total  Senate  pay  after  taxes. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    QUESTION 

In  addition  to  other  reservations 
about  this  provision,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  fears  that  this  may  well  be  un- 
constitutional and  introduced  an 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
manager  of  the  resolution,  that  man- 
dates a  study  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
provision  of  the  ethics  resolution. 

This  Senator  trusts  that  the  commit- 
tee will  do  a  full,  exhaustive  study  of 
the  question.  Basically,  the  question 
arises  from  the  discrimination  between 
classes  of  Senators.  The  chilling  effect 
which  this  could  have  on  participation 
in  the  political  process,  and  the  lack  of 
a  reasonable  connection  between  the 
legitimate  Government  end  which  this 
bill  pursues  and  the  method  which  it 
uses  in  pursuit  of  that  end. 

After  research  and  study  into  the  vari- 
ous legal  questions  involved,  we  should 
have  a  meaningful  study  which  will  give 
us  some  insight  into  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  code  of  conduct. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  will  be 
looking  forward  to  seeing  the  report  of 
the  committee.  It  could  shed  some  light 
on  this  very  serious  question. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  understand  that  if  an  or- 
ganization invites  a  Senator  to  make  a 
speech,  whether  or  not  it  involves  an 
honorarium,  the  organization  can  pay 
the  expenses  for  travel  out  and  the  ac- 
commodations for  the  night  of  the  speech 
or  the  night  after,  if  those  are  necessary 
expenses. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GARN.  My  question  for  the  floor 
manager  is  this:  If  an  organization  in- 


vites a  Senator  to  make  a  speech  and 
offers  to  bring  his  wife  out  as  well,  is 
the  cost  of  her  travel  and  accommoda- 
tions for  the  day  of  the  speech  also  "nec- 
essary expenses,"  or  are  those  costs  re- 
garded as  a  gift  to  the  wife? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  committee's  intent 
was  that  the  expenses  you  described — 
the  cost  of  travel  and  accommodations 
for  the  wife — would  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  "necessary  expenses."  These  costs 
would  not  be  a  gift  to  the  wife. 

Of  course,  if  the  Senator  and  his  wife 
stayed  at  the  city  where  the  speech  was 
made  for  a  few  days  after  the  speech,  if 
expenses  were  paid  for  them,  these  ex- 
penses would  be  a  gift.  But,  of  course, 
that  would  be  true  whether  or  not  the 
Senator's  wife  wsis  involved. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  my  understanding 
and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 110  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Tower 

I  am  opposed  to  passage  of  S.  Res.  110, 
and  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  my 
reasons  for  disagreeing  with  this  approach 
to  the  question  of  congressional  ethics. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  those  who  would 
consider  it  foolhardy  for  an  elected  official 
to  oppose  a  so-called  "ethics  bill",  and  I 
have  thought  long  and  hard  about  my  deci- 
sion. I  think  we  can  all  appreciate  the  need 
to  restore  a  high  level  of  public  confidence 
in  our  government  and  In  our  elected  offi- 
cials, and  It  was  with  this  goal  in  mind  that 
we  set  about  the  task  of  constructing  a 
clear  and  rational  set  of  standards  to  govern' 
our  conduct  as  public  officials. 

Unfortunately,  after  months  of  drafting, 
and  endless  hours  of  floor  debate,  the  end 
product  of  this  effort  is  nothing  more  than 
a  blatant  public  relations  maneuver  designed 
to  Justify  the  recent  pay  raise  which  Con- 
gre.ss  received.  I  did  not  vote  for  this  pay 
raise;  but  even  if  I  had,  I  find  it  demean- 
ing to  this  Senate,  and  an  Insult  to  the 
Intelligence  of  the  American  people,  that  we 
should  endorse  such  a  quid  pro  quo.  This 
bill  is  a  hoax,  and  it's  full  of  discriminating 
exceptions  for  those  who  are  wealthy  enough 
to  use  them. 

I  have  said  on  several  occasions  that  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  public  financial  dis- 
closure, and  I  would  support  those  sections 
of  this  bill  which  require  such  public  dis- 
closure of  Income,  as  well  as  the  sources  of 
that  Income.  But  this  bill  goes  far  beyond 
that.  This  bill  differentiates  between  outside 
"earned"  income,  and  outside  "unearned  In- 
come", placing  an  arbitrary  limitation  on  the 
former,  and  no  limits  whatsoever  on  the 
latter.  In  other  words,  if  you  happen  to  be 
a  relatively  wealthy  individual  with  healthy 
Investments,  you  are  free  to  collect  as  much 
income  as  these  endeavors  will  yield.  But 
If  you  don't  happen  to  be  wealthy,  then  you 
are  strictly  limited  in  the  amount  of  money 
you  can  earn  beyond  your  Senate  salary.  If 
this  sort  of  arrangement  were  set  up  in  pri- 
vate industry,  you  would  have  every  civil 
rights  group  crying  "discrimination"  in  no 
time. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  these  pro- 
visions are  intended  to  prevent  conflicts  of 
interest.  Following  this  premi.se  then,  we  are 
supposed  to  believe  that  if  a  Senator  has 
substantial  investments  in  cotton,  or  tobacco, 
or  if  he  owns  stock  in  some  sort  of  manufac- 
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turlng  concern,  that  he  Is 
"Influenced"    by    these 
Senator    who    accepts    an 
making  a  speech  to  the  cot 
the  tobacco  Industry,  or  to 
soclatlon  of  manufacturers 
buy  that  twisted  line  of 
believe  that  every  Senator  Is 
votes  with  his  own  gain  In  ml4d 

In   my  opinion,   the   best 
conflicts  of  Interest  Is  to  let 
what    we   earn,   and   where 
Armed   with   this   Informatloi 
public   Is   quite  capable  of 
themselves  whether  or  not 
Is  acting  responsibly  and 
want  to  see  this  Senate 
faceless   bureaucracy,   where 
concern  Is  not  with  the  1 
at  hand,  but  rather  with 
we  have   to  fill  out.  and 
Investigations    we    have    to 
that  Is  Just  what  we  are  doln ; 

I   think   It   Is   most  a] 
Senate  has  chosen  April  Foolfs 
final  action  on  this  bill. 
to  think  that  there  will  be 
accruing  from  this  bill.  I 
President,    that    the    Senate 
public  relations  posturing, 
the  business  of  enacting  a 
sponsible  code  of  ethics. 
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Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr      . , 
outset  of  the  discussion 
adoption  of  an  "ethics  code 
Senate,  I  have  entertained 
ervations  about  the  whole 
After  serving  on  the  Se 
Committee  and  after  observ 
hours  of  debate  on  the  issue 
floor  and   in  discussion 
leagues,  I  have  come  to 
that  I  cannot  in  good  __. 
for  this  piece  of  legislation 

Not  because  one  is 
conduct  in  the  Senate.  Thalt 
absurd.  But  rather  becaus( 
the  past  several  weeks  has 
that  there  is  such  a  justiflc 
enactment  of  the  restrictive 
in  this  code  which  may  wel 
counterproductive    and 

the  American  people    

we  are  doing  is  telling  the 
do  not  have  the  wisdom  to 
conduct     and     performance 
elected   officials   at    the 

should  be  done  in  a 

demeaning  to  the  Members 
and  to  the  institution  itself 
The  redeeming  feature  o: 
the  Inclusion  of  full  publ|c 
which  is  entirely  necessary 
to  make  his  decision  at  th( 
However,  that  positive  step 
negated  by  the  imposition 
do's  and  don'ts,  all  needless 
on  individual  freedoms. 

It  has  been  repeatedly 
public  demands  that  we  do 
this  field.  Other  than  some 
veys,  of  rather  doubtful 
I  am  concerned,  I  find  no 
such  strong  public  feeling. 

In  my  own  case,  and  I 
the  same  is  true  of  my 
than  a   few  letters   from 
Common  Cause,  we  have 
Contrast   that   with   the 

letters  received  by  the 

few  weeks  on  common  situs 
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Perhaps  the  public  has  a  far  greater 
perception  of  what  is  important  than 
the  Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  passage  of 
this  code  will  help  to  raise  public  esteem 
of  the  Senate.  That,  to  me,  Is  sheer 
"poppycock."  The  real  reason  the  public 
does  not  think  well  of  us  as  an  institu- 
tion is  not  because  we  do  not  have  a  code 
of  ethics,  but  because  we  just  have  not 
done  a  good  job  in  addressing  the  serious 
problems  of  this  coimtry. 

Th3  fact  that  only  18  percent  of  the 
public  give  us  a  favorable  rating  is  of  no 
moment  to  me.  The  public  just  does  not 
like  institutions.  It  never  has.  It  never 
will.  They  do  not  like  doctors  as  a  group. 
They  certainly  do  not  like  lawyers  as  a 
group.  On  a  "one-to-one"  basis,  this  sit- 
uation is  wholly  different. 

I  rather  imagine  that  if  Gallup  sur- 
veyed the  country  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  asked  if  they  approved  of  Congress 
the  rating  would  not  be  materially  dif- 
ferent than  it  is  now. 

It  has  been  said  that  as  a  "profession" 
we  should  have  a  code  of  the  type  utilized 
by  the  other  professions  such  as  the  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  accountants.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  situations  are  not  anal- 
ogous at  all. 

As  a  former  member  of  a  Board  of 
Governors  regulating  the  conduct  of  at- 
torneys in  Nevada,  I  never  questioned  the 
need  for  a  code.  We  had  no  other  method 
tD  employ  sanctions  for  those  few  who 
would  "?tray  from  the  corral  of  ethical 
conduct." 

But  we  have  a  readily  available  sanc- 
tion for  errant  Senators.  It  is  forceful. 
It  is  final.  I  speak  of  course  of  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  ballot  box. 

It  has  been  said  that  Senators  should 
be  "full  time,"  whatever  that  means.  In 
looking  about  the  Senate  I  find  that  some 
of  the  most  effective  Senators  are  those 
who  speak  frequently  around  the 
country  and  those  who  necessarily  spend 
time  on  their  citizens  investments.  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  case  where  these  men  have 
misplaced  their  priorities  by  emphasiz- 
ing extra-Senate  activities  in  preference 
to  doing  a  job  as  a  Senator. 

I  sec  great  value  in  Senators  spending 
as  much  time  as  possible,  consistent  with 
their  responsibilities  here,  in  the  real 
world. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the 
heart  of  this  system  is  in  citizen  politi- 
cians. 

To  me,  the  result  of  this  code  may  well 
be  a  Senate  in  a  few  years  composed  of 
full  time,  noncitizen,  technocrats.  Then 
one  would  not  be  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  Capitol  Hill  and  the 
agencies  downtown.  We  will  all  be  one 
happy,  muted,  bureaucratic  family. 

Then  this  independent  and  proud  in- 
stitution will  be  turned  into  a  "Depart- 
ment of  Legislation,"  complete  with  a 
bureaucratic  manual  on  "How  to  Be  an 
Honest  U.S.  Senator." 

Then  inevitably  many  good  people,  be- 
fore rimning  for  the  Senate,  will  pick  up 
this  manual  and  say,  "The  hell  with  it. 
I  don't  need  that  nonsense.  What  kind 
of  an  institution  is  this  that  needs  moral 
suasion?" 


It  is  a  prospect  that  chills  because  if 
we  ever  reach  the  point  that  strong 
willed,  independent,  persons  with  strong 
views  about  innate  ethical  conduct, 
choose  "not  to  run,"  the  Senate,  and  in 
turn  the  country,  will  be  irreparably 
damaged. 

I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  th&t 
I  am  proud  to  be  in  the  U.S.  Senai^. 
Today,  when  I  face  the  prospect  ef~6iis 
piece  of  legislation  passing,  almost  en- 
tirely for  reasons  of  raw  political  ex- 
pediency sprinkled  with  far  too  much  hy- 
pocrisy. I  feel  a  little  less  proud. 

That  is  bad  for  me,  and  probably  bad 
for  the  Senate,  for  I  fear  that  far  too 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  the  same 
feeling. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
of  Senators  submitted  on  S.  Res.  110.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
code  of  official  conduct  that  we  will  soon 
vote  upon— and  I  trust  will  ratify  by  our 
vote — is  a  very  important  and  a  very 
sweeping  measure  In  terms  of  rules  of 
conduct  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

My  concern  is  and  my  request  is  this: 
Once  this  body  of  rules  is  adopted,  a 
copy  of  said  body  of  rules,  in  layman's 
language,  in  a  very  well-prepared  little 
booklet,  should  be  made  available  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  every 
staff  member  of  the  Senate,  to  all  per- 
sons to  whom  this  code  of  conduct 
applies. 

Ignorance  of  the  law,  they  say,  is  no 
defense.  However,  we  are  writing  here  a 
very  elaborate  system  of  code  of  conduct. 
I  realize  that  it  will  be  printed  in  our 
rules,  but  this  does  not  apply  merely  to 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  applies  also 
to  the  staff;  it  applies  to  spouse;  it 
applies  to  members  of  families. 

I  suggest  that,  just  as  we  receive  a  httle 
booklet  that  gives  us  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  we  have  a  similar 
little  publication  that  will  give  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  to  all  persons 
to  whom  this  code  applies,  in  layman's 
language  that  is  easy  to  understand, 
what  we  have  adopted  here  as  a  set  of 
rules. 

I  would  appreciate  any  comment  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  would  care  to 
make. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  We  have  had  some  discussion, 
but  I  cannot  recall  now  whether  it  was  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor.  However,  since 
the  committee  that  conducted  the  hear- 
ings and  prepared  this  code  expires  with 
the  adoption  of  the  code,  that  responsi- 
bility would  fall  upon  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  hope  and  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  that  the  appropriate 
committee — and  I  think  it  is  the  Ethics 
Committee — would  prepare  a  summary 
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touching  the  main  points,  and  there 
would  also  be  available,  of  course,  copies 
of  the  code  itself.  I  intend  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  whole  code  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  well 
knows  this  code  of  conduct  does  not  in- 
volve only  100  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  involves  some  2,000,  I  believe,  staff 
people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Everybody  is  entitled  to 
have  in  hind  a  copy  of  the  code  itself 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  that  ex- 
plains in  direct,  simple  English  what  the 
code  means.  They  should  be  informed,  of 
course,  that  they  can  seek  advisory  opin- 
ions on  any  matter  involving  the  code 
upon  a  request  to  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  add  this:  Is 
it  my  understanding  that  this  code  be- 
come effective  in  a  couple  of  months 
from  now? 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  are  a  number  of 
effective  dates  that  are  different.  Some 
of  it  becomes  immediately  effective. 

As  you  know,  the  outside  earned  in- 
come limitation  reporting  date  is  Janu- 
ary 1979;  the  first  financial  disclosure 
statement  will  be  filed  on  May  15. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Of  1978.  covering  the 
period  starting  October  1,  1977.  So  there 
are  several  dates  within  that  code  on 
which  certain  provisions  become  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  thing  I 
want  to  be  sure  of  is  that  whoever  has  the 
responsibility,  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  code,  the  exact  language  of  the  code, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
documents  that  will  give  this  informa- 
tion, will  not  fall  between  the  boards  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  that  goes  out  of 
business  and  an  Ethics  Committee  that 
maintains  itself  as  a  continuing  institu- 
tion, because  if  there  are  parts  of  this 
code  that  go  into  effect  immediately  or 
within  a  few  days,  it  is  imperative  that 
those  persons  who  are  to  be  affected  by 
the  code  be  fully  informed. 

I  know  we  can  say,  "Well,  it  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record."  Well,  you  have 
got  to  have  a  love  for  reading  if  you  want 
to  read  the  Congressional  Record.  That 
is  about  as  Interesting  a  display  of  ma- 
terial in  terms  of  the  layout  as  McNa- 
mara's  dead  goat.    (Laughter.) 

You  know,  there  is  nothing  there  that 
anybody  would  be  enticed  into  reading 
unless  it  was  compulsory. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request  and  see  if 
it  meets  the  objection?  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent suggestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  to- 
day's Record  there  appear  an  up-to-date 
synopsis  of  Senate  Resolution  110,  Offi- 
cial Code  of  Conduct,  with  amendments, 
to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  Senator  R.  C.  Byrd. 
From  J.  H.  Duffy. 

Re  Synopsis  of  S.  Res.  110.  Official  (^de  of 
Conduct,   with   amendments,   to   date. 


Rule  42: 

1.  Each  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  com- 
pensated at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of 
$25,000,  or  who  Is  authorized  under  Rule  49 
to  handle  campaign  funds,  or  who  Is  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  or  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  file  reports  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  not  later  than  the  30th  day  after 
the  Individual  first  fulfills  the  filing  require- 
ments or  May  15th  of  that  calendar  year, 
whichever  Is  later. 

2.  Reports  required  to  be  filed  shall  in- 
clude, per  calendar  year: 

(1)  amount  and  Identity  of  source  of  each 
Item  of  earned  income  (except  for  honoraria) 
in  excess  of  $100; 

(2)  amount,  source,  date  of  each  hono- 
rarium received  and  which,  If  any,  were 
donated  to  charity; 

(3)  Identity  of  each  source  of  Income 
(other  than  earned  Income)  received  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  and  the  category  in  which  it 
falls. 

(a)  up  to  $1,000; 

(b)  $1,000  to  $2,500; 

(c)  $2,500  to  $3,000; 

(d)  $3,000  to  $15,000; 

(e)  815,000  to  $50,000; 

(f)  $50,000  to  $100,000;  and 

(g)  over   $100,000. 

(4)  (a)  any  gifts  described  in  paragraphs 
b  and  c  of  section  4  shall  not  be  considered 
as  Income; 

(b)  Identity  of  source,  value,  and  descrip- 
tion of  gifts  of  transportation,  lodging,  food, 
or  entertainment  of  $250  or  more  (except 
from  a  relative)  must  be  reported,  but  per- 
sonal hospitality  for  food,  lodging,  or  enter- 
tainment need  not  be  reported; 

(c)  gifts  aggregating  $100  or  more  from 
any  one  source  other  than  a  relative  must 
be  reported  unless  a  waiver  Is  granted  by 
the  Ethics  Committee; 

(d)  gifts  with  a  fair  market  value  less 
than   $35  need  not  be  aggregated; 

(e)(1)  real  property  In  excess  of  $1,000 
must   be   disclosed;    and 

(2)  personal  property  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  for  inve.stment  in  excess  of  $1,000  In 
value  must  be  disclosed; 

(f)  each  personal  liability  owed  In  excess 
of  $2,500  must  be  di.sclosed; 

(g)  each  transaction  in  securities  or  com- 
modities in  excess  of  $1,000,  except  a  gift  to 
charity  or  transactions  among  Immediate 
family,  must  be  disclosed; 

(h)  transactions  in  real  property  in  excess 
of  $1,000  must  be  disclosed — acreage,  loca- 
tion, etc.,  except  for  personal  residence; 

(i)  Identity  of  any  patents  or  Interests  In 
patents  must  be  disclosed; 

(J)  positions  held  in  any  corporation,  firm, 
partnership,  etc,  must  be  disclosed;  and 

(k)  contracts,  agreements,  etc.,  for  private 
employment  after  the  reporting  Individual 
leaves  his  Senate  position  or  providing  for 
a  continuation  of  benefits  from  a  prior  em- 
ployer other  than  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  disclosed. 

If  compensation  Is  paid  the  reporting  In- 
dividual in  excess  of  $5,000  In  any  of  the 
two  calendar  years  prior  to  the  year  in  which 
an  individual  Is  required  to  report,  then  the 
Identity  of  the  person  paying  the  compensa- 
tion must  be  disclosed  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  term  of  the  services. 

3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (e) 
through  (h),  supra,  actual  dollar  values  need 
not  be  supplied,  but  there  must  be  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  category  of  values  of  each  Item: 

(1)  up  to  $5,000; 

(2)  $5,000  to  $15,000; 

(3)  $15,000  to  $50,000; 

(4)  $50,000  to  $100,000; 

(5)  $100,000  to  $250,000; 

(6)  $250,000  to  $500,000; 

(7)  $500,000  to  $1,000,000; 

(8)  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000; 

(9)  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000;  and 


( 10 )  over  $5,000,000. 

(b)  Value  of  real  property  need  not  be 
obtained  by  appraisal.  The  purchase  price 
and  the  date  of  purchase  will  suffice.  For 
personal  property,  however,  the  book  value 
or  net  worth  or  equity  value  or  other  recog- 
nized indication  of  value  and  a  description 
of  the  method  used  shall  be  reported. 

(2)  Earned  Income  over  $1,000  received  by 
the  spouse  or  dependents  of  a  reporting 
Individual  must  be  disclosed  but  only  the 
source  and  not  the  amount.  Gifts  to  spouses 
or  to  adult  dependents  are  to  be  reported 
only  If  they  exceed  $500  from  any  one  source. 

(3)  No  report  relative  to  a  spouse  living 
separate  and  apart  need  be  filed. 

(d)  Income  and  holdings  of  a  trust  must 
be  disclosed  unless  not  created  by  reporting 
Individual,  spouse,  or  dependents;  the  re- 
porting Individual,  spouse,  and  dependents 
have  no  knowledge  of  contents;  and  the 
trustes  refuses  to  disclose  any  Information 
about  trust  holdings  and  income. 

Where  trust  holdings  and  income  must  be 
reported,  it  should  be  done  by  category  as 
in  the  case  of  unearned  income  (see  sub- 
paragraph (a)  (3)  of  paragraph  2,  p.  4,  of  S. 
Res.   110). 

Blind  trusts  need  not  be  dissolved  before 
May  15,  1978,  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  has  6  months  In  which  to  study 
whether  blind  trust  should  be  permitted. 

(e)  Report  only  what  is  actually  known 
about  trust  corpus  and  income. 

4.  (a)  Reports  to  be  filed  with  Secretary 
of  Senate  by  May  15  of  the  next  year. 

(b)  Reports  covering  only  a  portion  of  a 
year  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  on  the 
last  day  an  office  or  position  is  occupied. 

(C)  Candidates  seeking  nomination  or  elec- 
tion shall  file  30  days  after  qualifying  or 
May   15th   of  that   year,  whichever  Is   later. 

(d)  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(e)  Senators  and  candidates  shall  file  a 
financial  disclosure  statement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  the  State  he  represents 
or  where  he  is  a  candidate. 

(f)  Extensions  of  time  for  filing  may  be 
granted  by  the  Ethics  Committee  but  total 
extensions  shall  not  exceed  90  days. 

(gl  Comptroller  General  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee. 

5.  (a)  Secretary  shall  make  reports  avail- 
able to  the  public  within  15  days  after  re- 
ceipt and  provide  copies  on  request. 

(b)  persons  requesting  report  copies  may 
be  required  to  furnish  names  and  addresses 
and  organizations  represented,  and  to  pay 
reasonable  fees. 

(c)  Secretary  shall  preserve  each  report 
for  7  years  and  then  destroy. 

(d)  Ethics  Committee  to  review  all  state- 
ments for  timeliness  and  form. 

(e)  (1)  and  (2|  Comptroller  General  to 
conduct  random  audits  on  about  5  percent 
of  reports  filed  but  shall  audit  at  least  one 
report  filed  by  a  Member  during  a  6-year 
term  but  not  In  an  election  year. 

(3 MA)  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
to  request  a  subpoena  from  Ethics  Commit- 
tee for  audit  purposes. 

(B)  Comptroller  may  utilize  outside  con- 
sultants to  assist  him. 

(4)  Findings  of  each  audit  shall  be  given 
to  Ethics  Committee  and  person  audited. 

6.  (a)  Income  tax  return  copies  shall  be 
furnished  to  Comptroller  in  sealed  envelopes 
by  May  15  in  each  year. 

(b)  Papers  filed  with  Comptroller  to  be 
kept  for  not  less  than  7  years,  sealed,  but  If 
Ethics  Committee  by  majority  vote  requests 
individual  reports,  they  shall  be  transmitted 
by  Comptroller.  Individual  affected  shall  be 
notified  in  reasonable  time  of  the  vote  and 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  examination. 
Only  members  of  Ethics  Committee  may 
open  and  examine  contents  of  sealed  enve- 
lopes. 
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Ethics  Committee  may  _ 
further  and  allow  Memben 
amine  papers  and  use 
after  due   notice  and 

Comptroller  shall  report 
year  the  names  of  Senators, 
ployees  who  have  filed.  Pai 
Comptroller  for  more  than 
returned  to  the  files  or  t 
representative. 

(c)  Comptroller   may   .. 
filed  for  purpose  of  conduc 

(d)  When  a  discovery 
competent   court  In   a  w. ., 
Involving  a  Member,  officer, 
served  on  the  Comptroller 
shall: 

(1)  give  reasonable  notl<|e 
affected; 

(2)  make  an  authentlcate< 
port  In  a  sealed  envelope,  r 
and  attach  copy  to  envelope 
It  was  opened  pursuant  to 
and 

(3)  appear  In  court  and 
thentlcated  copy. 

A  competent  court  Is  a  Cot^-t 
States,  a  State,  or  the  Dlsl 
having  general  Jurisdiction 
fenses  against  the  U.S.,  a  £,. 
covery  Includes  a  subpoena. 

The  Ethics  Committee  mui  t 
cedures  for  the  confldentlalli  y 
Information.  '^ 

7.  Definitions: 

(a)  "Commodity  future" — 
change  Act,  sections  2  and 
and  5). 

(b)  "Comptroller  General 
troller  General. 

(c)  "Dependent"— Internal 
o\  1954.  section  152. 

(d)  "Earned  income" — out! 
come  plus  Senate  salary. 

(e)  "employee  of  Senate"- 
Secretary  of  Senate. 

(f )  "gift"— anything  of  valiip 
transportation,  entertalnmen  : 
equal  consideration  Is  recelvec . 
Include  political  contrlbutloi  s 
loans,  bequests  or  Inherltanc*  s 
of  value  given  to  a  spouse  or  i 
an  employer  in  recognition  oi 

(g)  "Income"— gross  Incomt 
(h)      "political     contrlbutloa 

use  431). 

(1)  "political  expendlture"- 
431).  ^ 

(J)    "relative" — Immediate 
parents,    uncles    and    aunts, 
nieces.  In-laws,  stepparents  an 
first  cousins. 

(k)  "Security"— SEC  1933  (1 

(1)    "transactions  In 
modules  futures"— any  „w^v.ia. 
or  disposition  of  securities  or 

Rule  43: 

1.  Was  stricken  by  the 

2.  (a)   prohibits    Members 
employees,  spouses  or  depen«, 
ceptlng  any  gifts  aggregating 
•  100  from  any  person,  organlz- 
poration   having   direct   intere;  t 
tlon    unless    Ethics    Commltt  »e 
waiver. 

(b)  the  following  having 
legislation : 

(1)  persons,  organizations 
tions  registered  under  the  Lc 
1946  or  employed  or  retained 
lobbyists,  or 

(2)  a  corporation,  labor 
other  organization   havin?   a 
repated   fund   for  political   ^ 
officer,   director  or  emplovee 
nlzatlons. 

(c)  the  prohibitions  on  gift 
to: 
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Revenue  Code 

ide  c.'.rned  In- 

ilary  paid  by 

money,  food, 
etc..  unless 
Gift  does  not 
commercial 
.  or  anything 
dependent  by 
service. 
(IRS  sec.  61). 
"— FECA     (2 

PEC  A  (2  use 

1  amlly,  grand- 
nephews    and 
stepchildren, 

use  77b). 
securlfces  and  com- 
acqulsjtlon,  transfer, 

commodities. 

Sen4te. 

officers,    and 

dependents  from  ac- 

In   excess  of 

tion,  or  cor- 

In   legisla- 
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a  I   Interest  In 
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Ing  Act  of 
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or 
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or  an 
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s  do  not  apply 


(1)  relatives; 

(2)  gifts  of  less  than  $35  In  value; 

(3)  personal  hospitality  of  an  Individual; 

(4)  meals  and  entertainment  from  a  lob- 
byist; and 

(5)  gifts  from  a  foreign  national  not  act- 
ing for  a  foreign  organization  or  govern- 
ment. 

3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  Rule  43,  a  gift  Is 
a  payment,  subscription,  advance,  money, 
food,  services,  entertainment,  transporta- 
tion or  anything  of  value  but  shall  not  in- 
clude: 

(1)  political  contribution; 

(2)  a  commercial  loan; 

(3)  bequest  or  inheritance; 

(4)  bona  fide  public  award; 

(6)  reception  honoring  a  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  within  the  limitations  on 
gifts  other  than  a  suitable  memento;   and 

(6)  anything  of  value  to  a  spouse  or  de- 
pendent in  recognition  of  service. 

(b)  term  "relative" — same  as  rule  42, 
7(J) 

4.  If  a  gift  Is  accepted  unknowingly  ex- 
cept a  prohibited  gift  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 2,  supra.  It  shall  be  returned  or  the 
donor  reimbursed. 

Foreign  travel  paid  for  by  a  foreign  foun- 
dation may  be  accepted  by  Members,  Officers, 
and  Employees  If  approved  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics. 

Rule  44: 

1.  No  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  who  is 
compensated  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of 
835.000  and  employed  for  more  than  90  days 
In  a  calendar  year,  shall  receive  any  outside 
earned  Income  exceeding  15  percent  of 
salary. 

2.  (a)  Honoraria  for  a  Senator  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000  per  appearance,  speech,  or 
article. 

(b)  Honoraria  for  an  officer  or  employee 
shall  not  exceed  $300  per  appearance,  speech, 
or  article  nor  $1,500  In  any  calendar  year. 

(c)  Honoraria  in  excess  of  limits  of  (a) 
and  (b)  supra  and  up  to  $25,000  per  calendar 
year  may  be  accepted  If  such  honoraria  are 
Immediately  to  a  tax  exempt  organization 
and  If  no  tax  benefit  accrues  for  such  dona- 
tion. 

3.  (a)  "Outside  earned  income"  means  any 
income  received  as  the  result  of  personal 
services  rendered  if  such  services  are  ma- 
terial income  factors. 

(b)  "Outside  earned  Income'  Includes 
honoraria,  stipends,  advances  on  books  or 
creative  or  artistic  works. 

(c)  "Outside  earned  Income"  does  not  in- 
clude: 

(1)  royalties  from  books: 

(2)  Income  from  famllv  enterprises  where 
services  are  not  material  Income  producing 
factors; 

(3)  ?alns  from  property,  dealings,  or  in- 
vestments; 

(4)  Interests; 

(5)  rents: 

(6)  dividends: 

(7)  allmonv  or  separate  maintenance; 

(8)  annuities: 

(9)  income  from  d'scharfe  of  d'bts: 
(101  D^rtnershlD  Income  wh<>rp  there  Is  no 

materlnl  income  Drodu'>'nP'  factors; 

(11)  Income  from  estate  or  trust; 

(121  sale  of  creath-e  or  art'st'c  works:  and 

(131  fair  mnrkpt  "buv-out"  arrangements 
of  business  or  partnership. 

Rxtlf.  4Fi- 

1.  No  Member.  oWcpr.  or  ptrinlo'-ee  shall 
rece've  an'-  comoensatlon  resulting  from  Im- 
prooer  Influence. 

2.  Out=lde  business,  Drofe<!<!lonal  activity, 
or  employment  for  comoensitlon  in  conflict 
with  official  duties  Is  barred. 

3.  Officers  and  employees  may  not  engage 
in  any  outside  business  or  professional  ac- 
tivity unless  he  reports  when  such  activity 


begins  and  annually  thereafter  by  May  15th 
and  Is  given  approval  by  his  supervisor. 

4.  Members,  officers,  and  employees  shall 
not  Introduce  or  support  legislation  designed 
to  benefit  him  or  his  family. 

5.  A  Member  may  decline  to  vote  on  any 
matter  which  he  believes  would  be  a  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

6.  Members,  officers,  and  employees  who 
are  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  shall  not  provide  professional 
services  for  compensation  during  regular  of- 
fice hours  of  the  Senate  office  in  which  em- 
ployed. "Professional  services"  Includes  those 
which  Involve  a  fiduciary  relationship. 

7.  Members,  officers,  and  employees  are 
prohibited  from  serving  on  publicly-held  or 
regulated  corporation,  financial  institution 
or  business  board.  The  prohibition  shall  not 
apply  when  service  is  without  any  compen- 
sation on  a  board  of  a  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tion; on  organizations  principally  available 
to  Senators,  officers,  or  employees,  or  when 
service  on  a  board  has  existed  for  2  years 
prior  to  coming  to  the  Senate,  the  amount 
of  time  spent  is  minimal,  and  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interest.  Applies  only  to  those 
compensated  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

8.  Senate  committee  staff  compensated  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $25,000  per  year  shall  di- 
vest himself  of  any  holdings  which  may  con- 
stitute a  conflict  of  interest  with  his  em- 
ploying committee  unless  approved  by  his 
supervisor  and  the  Ethics  Committee. 

9.  Members  who  leave  office  may  not  lobby 
Members,  officers,  or  employees  for  one  year. 

10.  Staff  members  who  leave  may  not  lobby 
his  employing  Member  or  that  Member's  staff 
for  one  year.  Committee  staff  members  who 
leave  may  not  lobby  the  Members  of  the 
employing  committee  or  Its  staff  for  one  year. 

11.  (a)  "Senate  employee" — see  Rule  49 

(b)  Subcommittee  staff  are  treated  as 
committee  staff 

(c)  "lobbying"- Is  any  oral  or  written 
communication  to  Influence  content  or  dis- 
position of  pending  measures,  but  does  not 
Include: 

(A)  communications  such  as  testimony  be- 
fore a  committee  or  submitted  for  the  pe- 
riod: and 

(B)  personal  communications  to  express 
an  opinion  privately. 

12.  For  this  Rule,  supervisors  are: 

(a)  a  Senator  or  Vice  President  for  his 
staff; 

(b)  a  chairman  for  committee  staff  but 
minority  staff  shall  be  supervised  by  the 
ranking  minority  Member; 

(c)  subcommittee  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  for  the  Majority  and 
Minority  staffs  respectively; 

(d)  President  pro  tem  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  Door- 
keeper, the  Chaplain,  Legislative  Counsel  and 
employees  of  the  Legislative   Counsel- 

(e)  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  his  em- 
ployees; 

(f)  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  doorkeeper  for 
his  emnloyees; 

(g)  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  and 
Matorlty  and  Minority  Whips  for  their  em- 
ployees; 

(h)  Matorlty  Leader  for  the  Secretary  for 
the  Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority for  his  emoloyees;  and 

(i)  Minority  Leader  for  the  Secretary  for 
the  Minority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Mi- 
nority for  his  employees. 

Rule  46: 

1.  Unofficial  office  accounts  are  barred.  No 
Member  may  receive  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  unreimbursed  expenses  relative 
to  the  operation  of  a  Member's  office. 

Excluded  are: 

(a)  personal  funds; 

(b)  appropriated  funds; 

(c)  political  committee  funds;  and 
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(d)  reasonable  relmbursemenis. 

2.  No  political  contribution  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  personal  use  of  any  Member 
or  former  Member.  Personal  use  does  not 
Include  any  reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  Official  duties. 

Rule  47: 

1.  Prohibits  foreign  travel  by  any  Member 
after: 

(a)  defeat  in  a  general  election;  and 

(b)  sine  die  adJouJ-nment  of  the  date  of 
the  general  election,  in  the  case  of  a  Member 
who  is  not  a  candidate. 

2.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  may  ac- 
cept funds  for  any  expense  for  which  he  has 
been  reimbursed  from  any  other  source,  nor 
receive  double  reimbursement  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  nor  use  funds  furnished  ex- 
cept for  purposes  funds  were  furnished. 

3.  Per  diem  allowances  shall  be  used  for 
appropriate  expenses  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances shall  be  returned. 

Rule  48: 

1.  Prohibits  Senators  and  candidates  from 
using  mass  mailings  60  days  before  the  date 
of  any  election  in  which  the  individual  is 
Involved. 

2.  Only  official  funds  shall  be  used  to  p\ir- 
chase,  print,  or  prepare  any  mass  maUlng 
under  the  frank. 

3.  (a)  mass  mailings  shall  be  registered 
annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Copies  of  mailings  shall  be  furnished,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  number  of  pieces.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  group (s)  to  whom  mass  mailings 
were  sent  shall  be  provided. 

(b)  Secretary  ot  the  Senate  shall  make  re- 
ports available  to  the  public. 

4.  This  rule  shall  not  anply  to  inquiries 
from  or  responses  to  persons  to  whom  mall 
is  sent.  Members  of  Congress,  Government 
officials,  or  news  releases. 

5.  Senate  computer  facilities  shall  not  be 
used  to  store  campaign  contributors,  work- 
ers, party  members,  or  other  partisan  politi- 
cal purposes. 

6.  (a)  Senate  and  House  radio  and  televi- 
sion studios  may  not  be  used  by  Senators  or 
candidates  less  than  60  days  prior  to  any 
election. 

(fa)  Exception  if  facilities  are  used  at  the 
expense  and  request  of  licensed  broadcast 
organizations  exempt  from  taxation  [IRS 
code,  sections  501(c)  (3)  1 

Rule  49: 

1.  Prohibits  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  from  handling  any  campaign  funds 
except  that  2  staff  aides  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  2  staff  aides  in  the  Member's 
home  State  may  be  designated  by  the  Sena- 
tor to  perform  any  function  except  solici- 
tation. Such  aides  must  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per  year  and  au- 
thorized in  writing  by  the  Senator  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Any  such  authorized  ald(s)  must  file  fi- 
nancial statements  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

2.  (a)  an  "employee"  Is  any  employee  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

(b)  any  reemployed  Government  consult- 
ant's compensation  shall  be  totaled  for  pur- 
poses of  the  rule. 

3.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government,  utilized  by  any  Senate  com- 
mittee, shall  agree  in  writing  to  comply  with 
the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

4.  Full-time  services  of  an  individual  for 
more  than  90  days  shall  be  prohibited  unless 
the  individual: 

(a)  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate; 

(b)  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (other  than  the  Senate);  and 

(c)  agrees  In  writing  to  comply  with  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  (and  any  such  per- 
son shall  be  treated  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate) . 

Rule  SO: 

CXXIII 633— Part  8 


No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall: 

(a)  refuse  to  hire  an  Individual; 

(b)  discharge  an  individual; 

(c)  discriminate  against  an  Individual  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,   age,  or  state  of  physical  handicap. 

Title  JJ — Ethics  Committee: 

Sec.  201.  Sec.  2(a)  of  S  Res.  338,  88th  Con- 
gress. July  24,  1964,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"violations  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct"  after  the  words  "violations  of 
Law"  in  paragraph  (1), 

Sec.  202(a).  Sec.  2  of  S.  Res.  338  added 
new  subsections: 

(b)(1)  Each  complaint  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing, in  proper  form,  and  under  oath. 

(2)  Sworn  complaint:  — personal  knowl- 
edge, alleging  a  violation  of  law.  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  other  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  knowing  or  willing  perjury  may  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General. 

(4)  Ethics  Committee  may  propose  an  ap- 
propriate remedy  for  any  violation  It  deems 
to  be  neither  of  a  de  minimus  nature  nor 
sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  censure  or  ex- 
pulsion, 

A  summary  of  the  Ethics  Committee's 
conclusions  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  as  a  public  record. 

(5)  Ethics  Committee  to  determine  in  the 
event  of  credible  evidence  whether: 

(A)  the  violation  is  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant Senate  action  per  section  (a)(2)  of  S. 
Res.  338. 

(B)  less  serious  violations  shall  be  re- 
ported by  the  Ethics  Committee  to  the 
Senate. 

(6)  Investigations  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  an  officer  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

(d)(1)  Ethics  Committee  to  conduct  a 
prompt  review  of  complaints  to  determine 
substantial  credible  evidence  as  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Code. 

(2)  If  no  credible  evidence,  the  Ethics 
Committee  shall  report  such  to  the  com- 
plainant and  the  party  charged. 

(3)  Inadvertent,  technical,  or  de  minimus 
violations  are  to  be  handled  by  Informal 
methods. 

(4)  Ethics  Committee  may  devise  rem- 
edies for  violations  which  are  neither  of  a 
de  minimus  nor  of  a  serious  nature.  Sum- 
maries of  the  Ethics  Committee  findings  will 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(5)  The  Ethics  Committee  shall  determine 
If  there  is  substantial  credible  evidence  to 
warrant  serious  penalties  or  something  less. 

(6)  Ethics  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Senate  Its  findings. 

(e)  Complaints  aealnst  an  employee  shall 
be  handled  according  to  appropriate  proce- 
dures. If  a  complaint  has  no  merit,  the  com- 
plainant and  the  accused  shall  be  so  notified. 

(f)  Ethics  Committee  may  employ  hearing 
examiners  to  hear  testimony  and  make  find- 
ings or  recommendations. 

(g)  This  section  precludes  any  alleged 
violations  occurring  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct.  How- 
ever, the  Ethics  Committee  may  review  or 
Investigate  any  prior  alleged  violation  not 
resolved  on  the  merits  by  its  predecessor. 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

(h)  The  Ethics  Committee  shall  adopt 
rules  and  procediires. 

Sec.  203.  S.  Res.  338  is  amended: 

(e)  (1)  a  member  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
shall  not  participate  In  any  review  or  investi- 
gation of  his  own  conduct  (or  a  member  of 
his  staff). 

(2)  a  member  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
may  disqualify  himself  from  participating  In 
any  Investigation  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  whenever  any  member  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  disqualifies  himself  or  is  ineligi- 
ble to  participate  in  an  investigation,  an- 


other Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. If  qualified,  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
Member. 

Sec.  204.  Section  3  of  S.  Res.  338  is 
amended : 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "fix  the  compensa- 
tion of"  in  subsec.  (a)(7)  the  following:  "a 
staff  director,  a  counsel,  an  assistant  counsel, 
one  or  more  investigators,  one  or  more  hear- 
ing examiners,  and,"  and 

(2)  the  Select  Committee  is  authorized  to 
employ  outside  counsel  when  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

Sec.  205.  Section  2(a)  of  S.  Res.  338  is 
amended  by  adding  after  "disciplinary  ac- 
tion" the  following:  "including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  in  the  case  of  a  Member:  censure, 
expulsion,  or  recommendation  to  the  appro- 
priate party  conference  regarding  the  Mem- 
ber's seniority  or  positions  of  responsibility; 
and  In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  employee :  sus- 
pension or  dismissal." 
Sec.  206.  Amends  Section  3  of  S.  Res.  338: 
(e)(1)  Select  Committee  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  necessary  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment the  Code  of  Conduct. 

(2)  Select  Committee  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue Interpretative  rulings  of  law,  the  Code, 
or  any  rule  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

(3)  Select  Committee  shall  issue  advisory 
opinions  in  response  to  requests  from  Mem- 
bers or  officers  or  candidates  concerning  the 
application  of  any  law,  the  Code  of  Conduct, 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  rela- 
tive to  a  factual  situation. 

(4)  The  Select  Committee  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, issue  an  advisory  opinion  to  an 
employee. 

(5)  Reliance  upon  an  advisory  opinion  and 
good  faith  action  on  such  opinion  will  pro- 
tect individuals  who  receive  such  opinions 
from  any  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

(6)  Individuals  may  rely  upon  an  ad- 
visory opinion  Issued  if  the  request  for  an 
opinion  included  a  complete  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  specific  fact  situation.  Any 
person  who  is  involved  in  a  specific  fact 
situation  which  is  Indistinguishable  from 
that  for  which  the  opinion  was  issued  may 
also  rely  on  the  opinion. 

(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  with 
suitable  deletions  to  assure  privacy  of  per- 
sons involved.  Interested  parties  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  submit  written  com- 
ments to  the  Select  Committee  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  an  opinion. 

Title    III — ^f^scellaneous :   Effective   Dates 

Sec.  301.  Within  120  days  after  S.  Res.  110 
is  agreed  to,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions shall  report  to  the  Senate  legislation 
to  adjust  amounts  and  uses  of  Senatorial 
allowances.  (The  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  was  deleted  from  this  section.) 

Sec.  302.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  shall  review  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relative  to  tax  status 
of  funds  raised  and  expended  to  defray 
ordinary  and  neces«iary  expenses  of  a  Mem- 
ber. (Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
was  deleted  from  this  section.) 

The  Committee  shall  have  120  days  after 
adootlon  of  S.  Res.  110  to  report  their  flnd- 
Iners  to  the  Senate. 

Sec.  303(a).  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  review  the  desirability 
of  promulgating  rules  and  regulations  for: 

(1)  periodic  audits  bv  GAO  of  all  offices 
and  committees  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  central  svstem  of  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  accounts,  allowances,  expenditures 
and  travel; 

(3)  procedures  for  handling  accounts  of 
committees  and  Members'  offices;  and 

(4)  public  disclosure  of  accounts  of  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  reoort  the  re- 
sults of  Its  review  to  the  Senate  within  120 
days  after  adoption  of  S.  Res.  110. 
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Sec.  304(a).  The  Rules 
review  desirability  of  requlrlilg 
Senate  funds  for  payment  of 
television  studio  expenses 

(b)  Rules  Committee  to 
In  120  days  after  S.  Res.  110 

Sec.  305(a).  Foreign  Relations 
Is  to  review  the  problem  to 
and  related  expenses  provlde(  [ 
officers,  and  employees  paid 
governments  where  it  Is  not 
cure  transportation,  lodging, 
bxu^e  the  foreign  governxnent 

(b)  The  Committee  shall 
Its  review  and  recommendatibns 
days  after  S.  Res.  110  is  adopt<  d 

Sec.    306 (a).    Governmental 
review  desirability  of  permitting 

(1)  use  of  franked  mall  to 
dresses  in  Senator's  State. 

(2)  franked  maU   but 
which  is: 

(A)  to  be  prepared  by  Poeta 

(B)  to  be  delivered  to: 

(I)  each  boxholder  or  famlli 
star  route; 

(II)  each  poet  office  boxholde 
(ill)    each  stop   or  box  on 

route. 

(b)  the  committee  shall  report 
and  recommendations  within 
adoption  of  S.  Res.  110. 

Sec.  307.  The  Rules  Commltfee 
laws  relating  to  contributions 
or  made  by  officers  or  employees 
ate  and  report  resxxlts  and 
within  180  days  after  adoption 

Sec.  308.  Rules  Committee  tc 
180  days  after  adoption  of  3. 
posals  to  prohibit  misuse  of 
holders   of   public   office   In 
nomination  or  election  to 

Sec.  309(a).  Governmental 
mlttee  shall  study  handling  c 
discrimination  complaints. 

(b)  the  committee  shall 
and  recommendations  within 
adoption  of  S.  Res.  110. 

(c)  Governmental    Affairs 
tions  shall  be   referred   to 
committee  for  not  to  exceed  6C 

Sec.  3X0(a).  Amendments  to 
Rules  of  the  Senate  made  by  Tl  tie 
11  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
on  which  S.  Res.  110  U  adopted. 

(b)(1)   Rule  42  of  the 
the  Senate  as  amended  by  Tit 
110   relating   to   public   flnan(fal 
shall  take  effect  on  October 
ments  required  to  be  filed 
before  May  15,   1978,  shall 
October  1,  1977,  through 
except  any  individual  may  op; 
of  calendar  year  1977. 

(2)  Rule  44,  as  it  existed  . 
I  amendments  of  S.  Res.  110, 
In  effect  through  September 
the  statement  to.be  filed  t,A 
15,   1979,  shall  cover  the 
1978,  through  September  30, 
calendar    year    1978    at    the 
individual. 

(c)  Rule  44,  as  amended  by 
Res.   110  relating  to  outside 
shall  take  effect  January  1,  197J . 

(d)  Paragraphs  6,  7.  8,  9.  and 
as  amended  by  Title  I  of  S.  Rei 
fllct  of  Interest  shall  take 
1978. 

(e)  Rule  46,  as  amended  by 
Res.  110,  prohibiting  unofficial 
shall  take  effect  as  follows : 

(1)  the  day  after  S.  Res.  110 
no  contributions  may  be  receive  I 

(2)  expenditures  from  an 
account  shall  cease  December 

(f)  Rule  48  relating  to  the  _ 
liege  and  radio  and  television 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1978. 
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(g)  (1)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  49  shall  take 
effect  30  days  after  S.  Res.  110  is  agreed  to. 

(2)  Rule  43  shall  remain  In  effect  for  30 
days  after  S.  Res.  110  is  adopted. 

(h)  Rule  50  (employment  practices)  shall 
take  effect  January  3,  1979. 

(1)  Amendments  to  S.  Res.  338  contained 
in  sections  202  and  203  of  Title  II  of  S.  Res. 
1 10  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent — I 
have  not  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ethics — that 
the  Committee  on  Ethics,  assisted  by  the 
staff  of  the  Nelson  Special  Committee  on 
Official  Conduct — prepare  such  a  com- 
pendium as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  recommended;  that 
there  be  a  time  limit — that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
staff  of  the  Nelson  committee,  prepare 
such  a  summary  In  layman's  language 
and  quoting  the  pertinent  areas  of  the 
code  within  a  period  of  30  days,  and  that 
such  compendium  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.  We  can  change  the  time  from 
30  to  60  days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  meets  my  con- 
cerns. I  was  going  to  make  that  motion, 
but  I  am  pleased  the  majority  leader  has 
done  so. 

I  think  this  will  be  very  helpful,  may  I 
say.  Might  I  add  that  every  person  this 
code  affects  must  receive  a  copy  of  said 
compendium,  said  analysis  and  sum- 
mary. We  should  not  take  any  chances 
here,  because  this  is  a  field  day  for  an 
investigative  reporter,  and  I  Just  want  to 
be  sure  we  all  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  code.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  diligence  and  for  his  incredible 
patience  and,  above  all,  for  his  sense  of 
fair  play. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Let  me  first  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  might  also 
respond  to  the  Senator? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  11:15  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  110. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  code  be  delayed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Two  minutes? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  minute? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  been  sit- 
ting around  here  for  2  weeks  and  we  are 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 


and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  retire  to  their 
seats  so  the  roUcall  may  be  heard  by  each 
of  the  Members? 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnxjson)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  futher  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  86, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 


fRollcall  Vote  No. 

94  Leg.l 

YEAS— 86 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

Melcher 

Allen 

Ford 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Garn 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Glenn 

Mortran 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Moynlhan 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Be'lmon 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Packwood 

B'den 

Hatch 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bumoers 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

He'nz 

Rando'ph 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Ho'.Iln^s 

Rle?le 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Case 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Scott 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevens 

Culver 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Dan  forth 

Mathias 

Stone 

DeConclni 

Matsunaga 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

McCltire 

Williams 

Durkin 

McGovern 

Young 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 9 

Zorlnsky 

Curtis 

Hayakawa 

Schmltt 

Gold  water 

Lavalt 

Wallop 

Hansen 

Roth 

Welcker 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINQ  A  LIVE 
PAIR— 1 
Muskie.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Inouye  Pearson  Tower 

Magnuson 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  110),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CODE  OF  ETHICS— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  110 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  renew  a  request  made  earlier,  though 
slightly  modified.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  be  prepared  of  the 
provisions  of  the  code  of  ethics,  using 
the  distinguished  former  Vice  President's 
language,  "in  lay  language,"  so  that  such 
a  code  will  be  readily  understandable  by 
the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Ethics  be  directed  to 
provide  for  the  Senate  within  60  days 
such  a  compilation  of  these  provisions,  its 
analysis  thereof,  and  that  such  a  code  of 
conduct  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  would  the  majority 
leader  consider  a  request  to  have  a  final 
version  of  Senate  Resolution  110,  with 
all  of  the  amendments  embodied  in  it, 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  and  an 
appropriate  number  of  copies  provided, 
in  addition  to  the  summary  and  synop- 
sis? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  include 
that  in  my  request,  Mr.  President.  Pos- 
sibly by  Monday  the  distinguished,  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  can  join  in  offering 
8  resolution  which  would  provide  for  the 
printing  of  sufficient  copies  ta  supply  the 
Members  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  told  by  our  staff  on  the 
Rules  Committee  that  it  may  take  as 
many  as  5,000  copies  if  we  are  to  have 
good  circulation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
require  a  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  if  there  had  been  the  opportunity 
before  the  vote  on  this  resolution,  I 
would  have  suggested  that  it  might  have 
been  wise  for  us  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  until  this  compila- 
tion is  available  to  Members,  their  staffs, 
and  the  public.  I  suspect  that  in  spite  of 
the  lengthy  debate  we  have  gone  through 
on  this  resolution  there  are  a  good  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  resolution.  The  sponsors 
and  the  floor  manager  confess  that  on 
numerous  occasions  they  were  unable  to 
give  precise  explanations  of  the  effect  of 
the  resolution  under  certain  facts  and 
situations.  I  think  it  might  have  been 
well  for  us  to  have  had  the  explanation 
at  least  before  the  resolution  goes  into 
effect,  if  not  before  it  was  voted  upon. 
That  was  not  possible,  because  of  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
forced  us  to  go  to  an  immediate  vote. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  legis- 
late when  we  must  immediately  confess 
during  the  process  of  the  vote  that  we  do 
not  know  what  it  means.  Yet  that  is  just 
what  we  have  done. 
I  withdraw  my  objection. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Ethics  Committee  putting  to- 
gether within  60  days  an  explanation  in 
layman's  language  of  what  this  code  does 
on  its  face,  I  would  hope  that  the  re- 


quest propounded  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  did  not  go  beyond  that. 
The  co(ie  establishes  procedures  for  ad- 
visory opinions  and  interpretative  rul- 
ings. Those  procedures  will  fill  in  the 
cracks  and  interpret  the  provisions  of 
the  code  over  a  period  of  months  and 
perhaps  years. 

If  the  Ethics  Committee  is  expected  to 
interpret  all  of  the  provisions  and  to  fill 
all  of  the  cracks  within  60  days,  then 
the  request  is  an  impossible  one  with 
which  to  comply.  I  would  hope  it  can 
be  clarified  to  make  clear  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  is  only  expected,  within  this 
period  of  time,  to  interpret,  in  layman's 
language,  this  code  and  what  it  does  on 
the  face  of  it  and,  to  the  extent  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  go  beyond  that.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  interpret  everything. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  going  to  withdraw  my  request  at 
this  time.  I  feel  we  should  consult  with 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, and  Mr.  Schmitt  as  to  just  what 
kind  of  a  request  we  want  to  present. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  WUl  the  majority 
leader  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Ethics  Com- 
mittee will  undertake,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, without  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement,  to  interpret  this  code. 

It  will  also  undertake,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, to  advise  all  the  Members  in  ad- 
vance of  the  effective  date  of  every  pro- 
vision in  this  code,  starting  today.  In 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
others  who  have  expressed  concern,  I 
will  attempt,  with  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee,  to  place  in  the 
Record  today  a  statement  apprising 
every  Member  of  every  provision  of  this 
code  which  goes  into  effect  immediately 
and  in  the  near  future. 

That  is  a  practice  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee will  maintain  as  the  provisions 
come  into  effect  and  that  we  shall  begin 
today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  that  request 
until  I  have  had  further  opportunity  to 
consult  with  the  minority  leader  and  the 
other  Senators  mentioned.  At  that  time. 
I  think  we  shall  introduce  a  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  appro- 
priate number  of  copies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  he  wUl  still  ask 
that  a  final  print  of  Senate  Resolution 
110  be  compiled  so  we  may  have  that  to 
work  with. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  and  cleri- 
cal corrections  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  to  Senate  Resolution  110 
and  that  Senate  Resolution  110,  as 
amended,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  as  amended,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
s.  Res.  110 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Official  Conduct  Amendments  of 
1977". 

TITLE  I— CODE  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 
Sec.  101.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
are  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  rules  XLI,  XLII,  XLIII, 
and  XLIV;  and 

(2)  by  renumbering  rule  XLV  as  rule  XLI, 
and  by  adding  after  such  rule  the  following 
new  rules  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Sen- 
ate Code  of  Official  Conduct": 

"RULE  XLn 

"P17BLIC   FINANCIAL   DISCLOSUBE 

"1.  (a)(1)  Each  individual  who  for  a  pe- 
riod in  excess  of  ninety  days  during  a  cal- 
endar year  Is  a  Senator,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  is  compensated  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $25,000  a  year,  shall  file  a 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  finan- 
cial statement  for  that  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Each  employee  designated  under 
rule  XLIX  to  handle  campaign  funds  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  shall  file  a  full  and 
complete  financial  disclosure  statement  for 
that  calendar  year. 

"(b)  Each  Individual  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (a)  who  during  any  calendar  year 
ceases  to  occupy  an  office  or  position  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph  shall  file  a 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  finan- 
cial statement  for  that  portion  of  such  year 
beginning  on  January  1  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  he  ceases  to  occupy  such 
office  or  position. 

"(c)  Any  Individual  who  seeks  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  shall  file  In  any  year 
in  which  such  Individual  has — 

"  ( 1 )  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  or 

",(2)  received  political  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  consent  for 
any  other  person  to  receive  political  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  such  individual's  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office, 

a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete  fi- 
nancial statement  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
submit  annually  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Se- 
lect Committee')  a  complete  list  of  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
who  are  required  to  file  a  report  under  this 
paragraph  and  shall  submit  at  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter  a  list  of  individuals 
required  to  file  such  report  who  have  begun 
or  terminated  employment  with  the  Senate 
or  been  designated  pursuant  to  rule  XLIX. 

"2.  Each  individual  shall  Include  in  each 
report  for  each  calendar  year  for  which  he 
Is  required  to  file  a  report  under  paragraph  1 
a  full  and  complete  statement,  in  such  man- 
ner and  form  as  the  Select  Committee  shall 
prescribe,  which  contains  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  The  amount  and  the  Identity  of 
each  source  of  earned  Income  (exclusive  of 
honoraria)  received  during  such  calendar 
year  which  exceeds  $100  in  amount  or  value; 

"(2)  the  Identity  of  the  source,  the  amount, 
and  the  date,  of  each  honorarium  received 
during  such  calendar  year  and  an  indica- 
tion of  which  honoraria,  if  any,  were  do- 
nated to  a  charitable  organization  pursuant 
to  paragraph  2(c)  of  rule  XLIV:  and 

"(3)  the  identity  of  each  source  of  Income 
(other  than  earned  Income)  received  during 
such  calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value,  and  an  indication  of  which 
the  following  categories  the  amount  of  value 
of  such  Item  of  Income  is  within : 
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"(A)  not  more  than  $1,000. 
"(B)    greater  than  $1,000 
than  $2,500, 

"(C)    greater  than  $2,500 
than  $5,000, 

"(D)    greater  than  $6,000 
than  $15,000, 

"(E)    greater  than  $15,000 
than  $50,000, 

"(F)    greater  than  $50,000 
than  $100,000,  or 
"(G)  greater  than  $100,000. 
"(4)   For  purposes  of  clause 
any  gift  described  In  s     . 
(c)  of  this  paragraph  shall  nol 
as  Income. 

"(b)    The  Identity  of  the 
description  of,  and  the  valu< 
of   transportation,   lodging, 
talnment    aggregating    $250 
vlded  by  any  one  source  othe 
tlve  during  the  calendar  yea 
any  food,  lodging,  or  ent 
as  part  of  the  personal 
Individual  need  not  be  reported 
"(c)    The  Identity  of  the  a 
description  of,  and  the  value  ol 
aggregating  $100  or  more  from 
other  than  a  relative  during 
year  unless.  In  an  unusual 

Is  granted  by  the  Select 

"(d)(1)  Gifts  with  a  fair 
less  than  $35  need  not  be  _ 
purposes  of  subparagraphs   ( 
this  paragraph. 

"(2)   In  aggregating  gifts 
subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  _ 
the  reporting   Individual   may 
the  total   value  of  gifts  rec 
source  during   the  calendar 
value  of  gifts  given  by  the 
vldual   to  that  source  during 
year,  except  that.  If  gifts  with 
value  of  less  than  $35  recelv 
source  are  not  aggregated, 
market  value  of  less  than  $35 
source  may  not  be  deducted. 
"(e)(1)  The  Identity  and 
of  each  Item  of  real  property 
or    Indirectly,    during    such 
which  has  a  fair  market  value 
SI. 000  as  of  the  close  of  such 
and 

"(2)  the  Identity  and  categoy 
each  Item  of  personal  property 
or  Indirectly,  during  such  calei 
trade  or  business  or  for  Inves 
production  of  Income  which  _. 
ket  value  in  excess  of  $1,000  as 
such  calendar  year. 

"(f)  The  Identity  and  catego 
each  personal  llabUity  owed,  e 
directly,  which  exceeds  82,500 
during  such  calendar  year 

"(g)    The  Identity,  date.  an< 
value  of  any  transaction,  direst] 
ly.  in  securities  or  commodities 
Ing  such  calendar,  year  exceed!)  ig 
cept  that  (1)  any  gift  to  any  ti 
ganlzatlon  described  In  section 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
such  a  transaction  need  not  be 
(2)   any  transaction  solely  by 
the  reporting  individual,  his  s 
pendents  need  not  be  reported 
"(h)  (1)  The  Identity,  date.  _ 
value  of  any  purchase,  sale,  or 
rectly  or  indirectly,  of  any  In 
property  during  such  calendai 
value  of  the  property  Involved 
chase,  sale,  or  exchange  exceed: 
the  date  of  such  purchase,  sale, 
except  that  (1)  any  gift  to  an 
organization  described  in  sectl 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol 
ing  such  a  transaction  need  not 
and   (2)    any  transaction  solelj 
tween  the  reporting  individual 
dependents  not  be  reported. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  su 
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( 1 )  Of  this  paragraph  and  clause  ( 1 )  of  this 
subparagraph  the  identity  of  an  item  of  real 
property  shall  include  the  number  of  acres 
of  property  (If  there  Is  more  than  one  acre), 
the  exact  street  address  (except  with  respect 
to  a  personal  residence  of  a  reporting  in- 
dividual), the  town,  county,  and  State  in 
which  the  property  is  located,  and  If  there 
are  substantial  improvements  on  the  land, 
a  brief  description  of  the  Improvements 
(such  as  "office  building'). 

"(1)  Any  patent  right  or  any  Interest  In 
any  patent  right,  and  the  nature  of  such 
patent  right,  held  during  such  calendar  year. 
"(J)  The  identity  of  all  positions  held  as 
an  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  adviser, 
proprietor,  agent,  employee,  or  consultant  of 
any  corporation,  company,  firm  partnership, 
or  other  business  enterprise,  any  nonprofit 
organization,  and  any  educational  or  other 
Institution. 

"(k)  A  description  of.  the  parties  to,  and 
the  terms  of  any  contract,  promise,  or  other 
agreement  between  such  individual  and  any 
person  with  respect  to  his  employment  after 
such  individual  ceases  to  occupy  an  office 
or  position  described  in  paragraph  1,  includ- 
ing any  agreement  under  which  such  indi- 
vidual Is  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  an 
office  or  position  outside  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  occupy  an  office  or 
position  described  in  paragraph  1,  and  a  de- 
scription of  and  the  parties  to  any  agreement 
providing  for  continuation  of  payments  or 
benefits  from  a  prior  employer  other  than 
the  United  States  Government. 
An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  required 
to  file  a  report  under  paragraph  1  shall  In- 
clude In  such  report  the  identity  of  any  per- 
son, other  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, who  paid  such  Individual  compensa- 
tion in  excess  of  $5,000  in  any  of  the  two 
calendar  years  prior  to  such  calendar  year 
and  the  nature  and  term  of  the  services  such 
individual  performed  for  such  person.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  require  any  in- 
dividual to  Include  In  such  report  any  in- 
formation which  Is  considered  confidential 
as  a  result  of  a  privileged  relatlonshlo,  estab- 
lished by  law,  between  such  individual  and 
any  person  nor  shall  It  require  an  Individual 
to  report  any  information  with  respect  to 
any  person  for  whom  services  were  provided 
by  any  firm  or  association  of  which  such  in- 
dividual was  a  member,  partner,  or  employee 
unless  such  individual  was  directly  involved 
in  the  provision  of  such  services. 

"3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (e) 
through  (h)  of  paragraph  2,  an  Individual 
need  not  specify  the  actual  amount  or  value 
of  each  item  required  to  be  reported  under 
such  subparagraphs,  but  such  Individual 
shall  indicate  which  of  the  following  cate- 
gories such  amount  or  value  is  within: 

"(1)  not  more  than  $5,000, 

"(2)  greater  than  $5,000  but  not  more  than 
$15,000. 

"(3)  greater  than  $15,000  but  not  more 
than  $50,000, 

"(4)  greater  than  $50,000  but  not  more 
than  $100,000. 

"(5)  greater  than  $100,000  but  not  more 
than  $250,000. 

"(6)  greater  than  $250,000  but  not  more 
than  $500,000, 

"(7)  greater  than  $500,000  but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

"(8)  greater  than  $1,000,000  but  not  more 
than  $2,000,000, 

"(9)  greater  than  $2,000,000  but  not  more 
than  $5,000,000.  or 

"(10)  greater  than  $5,000,000. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(e)  of  paragraph  2.  if  the  current  value  of 
an  Interest  in  real  property  (or  an  Interest 
In  a  real  estate  partnership)  is  not  ascer- 
tainable without  an  appraisal,  an  individual 
may  list  the  date  of  purchase  and  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  interest  in  the  real  prop- 
erty Instead  of  specifying  a  category  of  value 


pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  para- 
graph. If  the  current  value  of  any  other 
Item  required  to  be  reported  under  subpara- 
graph (e)  of  paragraph  2  is  not  ascertainable 
without  an  appraisal,  such  individual  may 
list  the  book  value  of  a  corporation  whose 
stock  Is  not  publicly  traded,  the  net  worth 
of  a  business  partnership,  the  equity  value 
of  an  Individually  owned  business,  or  with 
respect  to  other  holdings,  any  recognized 
indication  of  value  but  such  individual  shall 
Include  in  his  report  a  full  and  complete 
description  of  the  method  used  In  determin- 
ing such  value. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  subpara- 
graphs (a)  through  (c)  of  paragraph  2,  the 
Individual  need  only  report  the  source,  not 
the  amount,  of  any  earned  Income  over 
$1,000  or  gifts  over  $100  ($250  in  the  case 
of  transportation,  lodging,  food,  or  enter- 
tainment) received  by  a  spouse  or  minor 
dependent,  and  of  gifts  of  over  $500  received 
by  an  adult  dependent,  but  with  respect  to 
earned  Income,  if  his  spouse  or  minor  de- 
pendents are  self-employed  in  his  or  her 
own  business  or  profession,  only  the  nature 
of  such  business  or  profession  need  be 
reported. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(a)(3)  and  subparagraph  (d)  through  (J) 
of  paragraph  2  a  reporting  Individual  shall 
also  report  the  Interests  of  the  spouse  or 
dependents  of  that  Individual  if  such  Inter- 
ests are  within  the  constructive  control  of 
the  reporting  individual.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  an  Interest  is  In  the 
constructive  control  of  a  reporting  individ- 
ual if  the  enhancement  of  the  interest  would 
substantially  benefit  the  reporting  individ- 
ual. 

"(3)  No  report  shall  be  required  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interests  of  a  spouse  living  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  reporting  individual. 
"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  herein  and  at 
clause  (2)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  hold- 
ings of  and  Income  from  a  trust  or  other  fi- 
nancial arrangement  from  which  the  report- 
ing Senator,  officer,  or  employee  or  the  spouse 
or  dependents  of  such  reporting  Individual 
receives  Income  or  has  an  equity  Interest  in 
must  be  publicly  reported  according  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  2,  except  that  the 
Identity  of  the  holdings  and  the  sources  of  a 
trust's  Income  need  not  be  disclosed  If — 

"(A)  the  trust  was  not  created  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  the  reporting  Individual,  hl.s 
spouse,  or  dependents. 

"(B)  the  reporting  individual,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
contents  or  sources  of  Income  of  the  trust. 
and 

"(C)  the  reporting  Individual  has  re- 
quested the  trustee  to  provide  Information 
with  respect  to  the  holdings  and  sources  of 
Income  of  the  trust  and  the  trustee  refuses 
to  disclose  the  Information. 
However,  where  the  Identity  of  the  holdings 
and  the  sources  of  Income  of  a  trust  need  not 
be  disclosed,  the  reporting  individual  must 
list  the  category  of  the  net  cash  value  of 
his  Interest  In  the  told  trust  holdings  under 
subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  2,  and  must 
list  the  category  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come from  the  trust  under  subparagraph 
(a)  (3)  of  paragraph  2. 

"(2)  Since  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that  Senators,  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  make  full  and  com- 
plete public  financial  disclosure  of  financial 
holdings,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
trusts  established  for  the  purpose  of  being 
'blind  trusts',  whether  revocable  or  irrevo- 
cable, shall  be  dissolved  or  amended  by 
May  15,  1978,  by  the  creating  party  to  per- 
mit the  disclosures  required  by  this  rule 
unless,  prior  to  that  date,  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  a  'blind  trust'  are  defined  by 
a  rule  of  the  Senate  or  by  statute  and  the 
trust  involved  meets  the  requirements  of 
that  rule  or  statute. 
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"(e)  An  individual  only  Is  required  to  re- 
port information  within  his  knowledge. 

"4.  (a)  Each  individual  required  to  file  a 
report  under  paragraph  1(a)  for  any  calen- 
dar year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  not  later  than  May  15  of 
the  next  year. 

"(b)  Each  individual  required  to  file  a  re- 
port under  paragraph  1(b)  for  a  portion  of  a 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  he  occupies 
an  office  or  position  described  in  paragraph 
1  during  such  year. 

"(c)  Each  individual  required  to  file  a  re- 
port under  paragraph  1(c)  shall  file  such 
report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  such  Individual  first  fulfills 
the  filing  requirements  of  svich  paragraph 
during  such  year  or  May  15  of  that  year, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(d)  A  copy  of  each  report  filed  under 
subparagraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Select  Committee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  Each  Senator  and  each  individual 
required  to  report  under  paragraph  1(c)  shall 
cause  his  financial  disclosure  statement  to 
be  filed  as  a  public  document  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  (or,  if  there  is  no  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  the  equivalent  State  of- 
fices) in  the  State  which  the  Senator  rep- 
resents or  in  which  he  is  a  candidate  for  the 
position  of  Senator. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may  grant  one 
or  more  reasonable  extensions  of  time  for 
filing  any  report  but  the  total  of  such  ex- 
tensions shall  not  exceed  ninety  days. 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  in  completing  any  reports 
required  under  this  rule  when  requested  by 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate. 
"5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
make  each  report  filed  with  him  under  this 
rule  available  to  the  public  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  receipt  of  su«j1\  i^^ort,  and 
shall  provide  a  copy  of  any  such  report  to 
any  person  upon  a  written  request. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
require  any  person  receiving  a  copy  of  any 
report  under  subparagraph  (a)  to  supply 
his  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  the 
person  or  organization,  If  any.  on  whose  be- 
half he  is  requesting  such  copy  and  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fee  in  any  amount  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  finds  necessary  to 
recover  the  cost  of  reproduction  or  mailing  of 
such  report  excluding  any  salary  of  any  em- 
ployee Involved  in  such  reproduction  or  mail- 
ing. The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  any  such  report  without 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  if  he  deter- 
mines that  waiver  or  reduction  of  the  fee 
is  in  the  public  Interest  because  furnishing 
the  Information  can  be  considered  as  pri- 
marily benefiting  the  public. 

"(c)  Any  report  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  held  in  his  custody  and 
made  available  to  the  public  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  after  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  such  report.  After  such  seven- 
year  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
destroy  any  such  report. 

"(d)  The  Select  Committee  shall  review 
all  financial  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  to  determine  whether  such 
statements  are  filed  in  a  timely  manner  and 
are  complete  and  In  proper  form. 

"(e)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  sh<»ll 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
and  which  are  appro vsd  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, conduct,  on  a  random  basis,  audits 
of  approximately  5  per  centum  of  the  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
(Other  than  those  filed  by  a  Member  of  the 
Senate). 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  dur- 
ing each  six-year  period  beginning  after  De- 
cember  31,   1977,   audit  at  least  one  report 


filed  by  each  Member  of  the  Senate  except 
that  no  such  audit  shall  take  place  during 
the  calendar  year  such  Member  Is  up  for 
reelection. 

"(3)  (A)  In  conducting  an  audit  under 
clause  (1)  or  (2),  the  Comptroller  General 
Is  authorized  to  request  that  the  Select 
Committee  issue  a  subpena  to  require  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

"(B)  The  Comptroller  General  may  use 
outside  consultants  to  assist  him  In  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subparagraph. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  findings  of  each  audit  to  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  Individual  being  au- 
dited. 

"6.  (a)  Each  Individual  who  is  required  to 
file  a  financial  statement  under  paragraph  I 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
a  report  containing  a  copy  of  the  returns  of 
taxes,  declarations,  statements,  other  docu- 
ments, and  amendments  thereto,  which  he, 
or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  any  fiduciary 
(regarding  income  received  on  behalf  of  such 
individual),  made  for  such  year  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  report 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  such  Individual  is  required  to  file  a 
financial  statement  under  paragraph  1. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
paragraph,  all  papers  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Comptroller  General  for  not  less 
than  seven  years,  and  while  so  kept  shall  re- 
main sealed.  Upon  receipt  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Select  Committee,  adopted  by  a  recorded 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee,  requesting  the  transmission  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  any  of  the  reports 
filed  by  an  individual  under  this  rule,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall   transmit  to  the 
Select  Committee  the  envelopes  containing 
such  reports.  After  such  recorded  vote  has 
been  taken,  but  prior  to  the  transmittal  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  envelopes  con- 
taining   such    reports,    the    Individual    con- 
cerned shall  be  Informed  of  the  vote  to  ex- 
amine and  audit,  and  shall  be  advised  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  such  examination.  When 
any  sealed  envelope  containing  any  such  re- 
port Is  received  by  the  Select  Committee  such 
envelope  may  be  opened  and  the  contents 
thereof  may  be  examined  only  by  members 
of  the  Select  Corrmilttee  in  executive  session. 
If,  upon  such  examination,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  further  consideration 
by  the  Select  Committee  Is  warranted  and 
Is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, it  may  make  the  contents  of  any  such 
envelope  available  for  any  use  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee,  or  any  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee,  which 
Is  required  for  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  The  Select  Committee  may  receive  the 
papers  as  evidence,  after  giving  to  the  indi- 
vidual concerned  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  in  a  closed  session.  The  Comp- 
troller   General    shall    report    to    the    Select 
Committee  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  June 
in  each  year  the  names  of  Senators,  officers, 
and  employees  who  have  filed  a  report.  Any 
paper  which  has  been  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  longer  than  seven  years. 
In   accordance   with   the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Individ- 
ual concerned  or  his  legal  representative.  In 
the  event  of  the  death  or   termination  of 
service  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  such  papers 
shall  be  returned  unopened  to  such  individ- 
ual, or  to  the  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
sentative of  such  individual  within  one  year 
of  such  death  or  termination  of  service  un- 
less the  Select  Committee  directs  that  such 
papers  be  returned  at  a  later  date. 

"(c)    Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
subparagraph  (b).  the  Comptroller  General, 


after  giving  notice  to  the  individual  being 
audited,  may  examine  the  material  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  audit  as  required  under  para- 
graph 5(e). 

"(d)  Whenever  in  any  criminal  case  pend- 
ing In  any  competent  court  in  which  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  is  a 
defendant,  or  in  any  proceeding  before  a 
grand  Jury  of  any  competent  court  in  which 
alleged  criminal  conduct  of  the  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  under  in- 
vestigation, a  discovery  order  of  such  court 
is  served  upon  the  Comptroller  General  di- 
recting him  to  appear  and  produce  any  re- 
ports filed  pursuant  to  this  rule,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall — 

"(1)  within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to 
appearing  in  response  to  such  discovery  order 
of  such  court,  notify  the  individual  whose 
report  is  requested  of  the  receipt  of  the  dis- 
covery order  of  such  court, 

"(2)  if  such  report  U  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
unseal  the  envelope  containing  such  report 
and  have  an  authenticated  copy  made  of 
such  report,  replace  such  report  in  such  en- 
velope and  reseal  it,  and  note  on  such  en- 
velope that  it  was  opened  pursuant  to  this 
clause  In  response  to  a  discovery  order  of 
such  coiu-t,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  attached 
to  such  envelope,  and 

"(3)  appear  in  response  to  such  discovery 
order  of  such  court  and  produce  the  authen- 
ticated copy  so  made. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  'competent  court'  means  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  has  general  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  cases  Involving  criminal  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  such  State,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the 
term  'discovery  order'  Includes  a  subpena  ap- 
proved by  a  competent  court. 

"(e)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  shall 
promulgate  regulations  and  procedures  to  In- 
sure the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns  and 
tax  Information  examined  by  the  staff  of 
that  committee  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(b)  above.  Such  regulations  shall  Include  the 
sanction  of  dismissal  for  any  employee  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  communicates  to 
any  unauthorized  person  Information  de- 
rived from  any  confidentially  filed  tax  return 
or  tax  return  Information  examined  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (b)  above. 
"7.  As  used  In  this  rule — 
"(a)  the  term  "commodity  future'  means 
commodity  future  as  defined  in  sections  2 
and  5  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  2  and  5) ; 

"(b)  the  term  'Comptroller  General'  means 

the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  the  term  'dependent'  has  the  meaning 

set    forth    in    section    152    of    the    Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(d)  the  term  "earned  income'  means  out- 
side earned  income  (as  defined  in  rule  XUV) 
and  any  salary  disbursed  to  an  Individual  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(e)  the  term  employee  of  the  Senate' 
includes  any  employee  or  Individual  described 
in  paragraphs  2,  3.  and  4(c)  of  rule  XLIX. 
"(f)  the  term  "gift'  means  a  paj-ment.  sub- 
scription, advance,  forebearance,  rendering, 
or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or  anything  of 
value,  including  food,  lodging,  transporta- 
tion, or  entertainment,  and  reimbursement 
for  other  than  necessary  expenses,  unless 
consideration  of  equal  or  greater  value  is  re- 
ceived, but  does  not  Include  (1)  a  political 
contribution  otherwise  reported  as  required 
by  law.  (2)  a  loan  made  In  a  conunerclally 
reasonable  manner  (Including  requirements 
that  the  loan  be  repaid  and  that  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest  be  paid).  (3)  a  bequest 
Inheritance,  or  other  transfer  at  death,  oi 
(4)  anything  of  value  given  to  a  spouse  ot 
dependent  of  a  reporting  individual  by  the 
employer   of  such  spouse  or  dependent  la 
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recognition  of  the  service 
spouse  or  dependent; 

"(g)    the  term  'Income' 
come  as  defined  in  section  61 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(h)     the    term    'political 
means  a  contribution  as  defined 
301   of  the  Federal  Election 
of  1971  (2U.S.C.  431); 

"(1)  the  term 'political  expenditure' 
an  expenditure  as  defined  In   » 
the  Federal  Election  Campalg  i 
(2  U.S.C.  431); 

'(J)  the  term  'relative'  mean  i 
to  a  person  required  to  file  a 
this  rule,  an  individual  who  Is 
person    as    father,    mother, 
brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt, 
aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew, 
wife,    grandfather.    eranrtmotlJer 
granddaughter,     father-in-law 
law,   son-in-law,   daughter-in-law 
in-law,  sister-in-law.  steofathe- 
stepson,  stepdaughter,  stepbrc  ther, 
ter,  half  brother,  half  sister 
Is  the  grandfather  or  grandnlother 
spouse  of  the  person  reporting ; 
"(k)  the  term  'security'  has 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  ! 
1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 

'(1)    the  term  'transactions 
and  commodities  futures 
sitlon,  transfer,  or  other 
Ing  any  secxu-ity  or  commodlt  r 
"RULE  XLIII 
"gitts 
"1.  (a)  No  Member,  officer,  o 
the  Senate,  or  the  spouse  of  ( 
of,  shall  knowingly  accept, 
directly,  any  gift  or  gifts  having 
value  exceeding  $100  during  a 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  any 
nlzatlon,  or  corporation  having 
terest  in  legislation  before  th« 
from    any    foreign    national 
unusual   case,   a   waiver   is 

Select  Committee.  In    

an  Individual  has  accepted  an; 
having   an   aggregate   value 
during  a  calendar  year  from 
ganlzatlon,    or    corporation, 
deducted  the  agfn-egate  value  o 
than  gifts  described  in  su 
given  by  such  Individual  to 
ganlzatlon,  or  corporation 
endar  yetu-. 

"(b)    For  purposes  of  __ 
only  the  following  shall  be 
a   direct   Interest   in   leglslatioi 
Congress : 

"(1)  a  person,  organization, 
registered  under  the  Federal 
Lobbying  Act  of  1946,  or  any  . 
ute,  a  person  who  Is  an  officer 
such  a  registered  lobbyist,  or  a 
has  been  employed  or  retained  b 
Istered  lobbyist  foe  the  purpose 
ing  legislation  before  the  C( 
"(2)   a  corporation,  labor 
other  organization  which 
rate  segregated  fund  for 
(wlthhi  the  meaning  of  sectloi 
Federal   Election  Campaign  Ad 
U.S.C.  441b)),  a  person  who  is 
director  of  such  corporation, 
tlon,  or  other  organization,  or 
has  been  employed  or  retained 
poratlon,  labor  organization,  or 
nlzatlon    for    the    purpose    of 
legislation  before  the  Congress 

"(c)  The  prohibitions  of 
do  not  apply  to  gifts — 
"(1)  from  relatives: 
•'(a)  with  a  value  of  less  than 
"(3)      of     personal     hosp! 
Individual; 

"(4)  from  an  Individual  who  Is  a  foreign 
national  if  that  individual  is  not  acting 
directly  or  Indirectly,  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
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corporation,  partnership  or  business  enter- 
prise, a  foreign  trade,  cultural,  educational 
or  other  association,  a  foreign  political  party 
or  a  foreign  government. 

"2.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 
"(a)  the  term  'gift'  means  a  payment, 
subscription,  advance,  forebearance,  render- 
ing, or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or  any- 
thing of  value.  Including  food,  lodging,  trans- 
portation, or  entertainment,  and  reimburse- 
ment for  other  than  necessary  expenses, 
unless  consideration  of  equal  or  greater  value 
is  received,  but  does  not  Include  ( 1 )  a  polit- 
ical contribution  otherwise  reported  as 
required  by  law,  (2)  a  loan  made  in  a  com- 
mercially reasonable  manner  (including  re- 
quirements that  the  loan  be  repaid  and  that 
a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  be  paid),  (3)  a 
bequest.  Inheritance,  or  other  transfer  at 
death,  (4)  a  bona  fide  award  presented  In 
recognition  of  public  service  and  available  to 
the  general  public,  (5)  a  reception  at  which 
the  Member,  officer,  or  employee  is  to  be 
honored,  provided  such  individual  recPlvea 
no  other  glits  that  exceed  the  restrictions  In 
this  rule,  other  than  a  suitable  memento,  (6) 
meals,  beverages,  or  entertainment,  con- 
sumed or  enjoyed,  provided  the  meals,  bever- 
ages, or  entertainment  not  enjoyed  or  con- 
sumed la  connection  with  a  gUt  of  overnight 
lodging,  or  (7)  anything  of  value  given  to  a 
spouse  or  dependent  of  a  reporting  Individ- 
ual by  the  employer  of  such  spouse  or  de- 
penaent  In  recognition  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  such  spouse  or  dependent;  and 

"(b)  The  term  'relative'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  In  paragraph 
7(j)   of  rule  XLII. 

"3.  If  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee,  after 
exercising  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  comply  with  this 
rule, -^knowingly  accepts  a  gift  described 
in  paragraph  1,  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee shall,  upon  learning  o/  vhe  nature  of 
the  gift  and  its  source,  return  the  gift  or.  If 
It  U  not  possible  to  return  the  gift,  reim- 
burse the  donor  for  the  value  of  the  gilt. 

"4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  rule,  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  may  participate  In  a  program, 
the  principal  objective  of  which  Is  educa- 
tional, sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or 
a  foreign  educational  or  charitable  organiza- 
tion Involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or  or- 
ganization if  such  part.cipatlon  Is  not  in 
violation  of  any  law  and  If  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  has  determined  that  partici- 
pation In  such  program  by  Members,  officers, 
or  employees  of  the  Senate  is  In  the  Interests 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  Member  who  accepts  an  Invita- 
tion to  participate  In  any  such  program  shall 
notify  the  Select  Committee  In  writing  of 
his  acceptance.  A  Member  shall  also  notify 
the  Select  Committee  in  writing  whenever 
he  has  permitted  any  officer  or  employee 
whom  he  .supervises  (within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  12  of  rule  XLV)  to  participate  in 
any  such  program.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of 
any  such  program,  the  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  shall  place  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  list  of  all  individuals  par- 
ticipating, where  applicable  the  supervisors 
of  such  individuals,  and  the  nature  and  Itin- 
erary of  such  program. 

"(c)  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  may 
accept  funds  In  connection  with  participa- 
tion in  a  program  permitted  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  If  such  funds  are  not  used  for 
necessary  food,  lodging,  transportation  and 
related  expenses  of  the  Member,  officer,  or 
employee. 

"RULE  XLIV 
"otrrsroE  earned  income 
"1.  Durln>3  the  period  of  service  In  a  cal- 
endar year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a 
rate  exceeding  $35,000  a  year  and  employed 


for  more  than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  outside  earned 
Income  of  such  individual  for  such  period 
shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by 
the  Secetrary  of  the  Senate  during  such  pe- 
riod;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Senator,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  Senators  and 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for 
that  period. 

"2.  (a)  A  Senator  shall  not  receive  hon- 
oraria in  excess  of  $1,000  for  each  appearance, 
speech,  or  article. 

"(b)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
covered  by  paragraph  1  shall  not  receive 
honoraria  In  excess  of — 

"(1)  $300  for  each  appoarance,  speech,  or 
article,  and 

"(2)  $1,500  m  the  aggregate  In  any  one 
calendar  year. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  un- 
der  paragraph  1  or  2(bW2),  any  Senator,  or 
employee  may  accept  honoraria  in  excess  of 
the  amount  allowed  in  paragraph  1  or  2(b) 

(2)  but  not  in  Excess  of  $25,000,  If  he  do- 
nates such  honoraria  to  an  organization  ex- 
empt  from   taxation   under   section   501(c) 

(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  If  no  tax  benefits  accrue  to  such  Sena- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  for  such  donation. 

"3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
'outside  earned  Income'  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (b),  mean  any 
Income  earned  by  an  individual  (other  than 
the  salary  received  as  a  Senator  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate)  which  Is  compensa- 
tion received  as  a  result  of  personal  services 
actually  rendered. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a), 
the  term  'outside  earned  income'  does  not 
Include: 

"(1)  advances  on  books  from  an  estab- 
lished trade  publisher  under  usual  contract 
terms; 

"(2)  royalties  from  books; 

"(3)  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  creative  or 
artistic  work; 

"(4)  any  'buyout'  arrangement  from  pro- 
fessional partnerships  or  businesses  which  Is 
reasonably  related  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  partnership  or  business  Interest  In  the 
enterprise  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  such 
Interest,  pavable  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  and  not  related  to  future  services  or 
pro9tabillty  of  the  enterprise; 

"(5)  Income  from  family  enterprises.  If 
the  services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  offi- 
cer or  employees  are  managerial  or  super- 
visory In  nature,  necessary  to  protect  the  In- 
terests in  the  family  enterprise  and  do  not 
consume  significant  amounts  of  time  while 
the   Senate   Is   in   session;    and 

"(6)  distributive  shares  of  partnership  in- 
come if  the  distributive  share  received  repre- 
sents not  more  than  a  pro  rata  return  on 
the  capital  Invested  in  the  partnership  and 
the  services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  offi- 
cer or  employee  are  managerial  or  super- 
visory in  nature,  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  In  the  partnership  and  do  not  con- 
sume significant  amounts  of  time  while  the 
Senate  is  In  session. 

"RULE  XLV 
"conflict  of  interest 
"1.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  not  receive  any  compensation, 
nor  shall  he  permit  any  compensation  to  ac- 
crue to  his  beneficial  interest  from  any 
source,  the  reclpt  or  accrual  of  which  would 
occur  by  virtue  of  Influence  improperly  ex- 
erted from  his  position  as  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee. 

"2.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
engage  In  any  outside  business  or  profes- 
sional activity  or  employment  for  compensa- 
tion which  is  Inconsistent  or  In  conflict  with 
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the  conscientious  performance  of  official 
duties. 

"3.  No  officer  or  employee  shall  engage  in 
any  outside  business  or  professional  activity 
or  employment  for  compensation  unless  he 
has  reported  In  writing,  when  such  activity 
or  employment  commences  and  on  May  15  of 
each  year  thereafter  .so  long  as  such  activity 
or  employment  continues,  the  nature  of  such 
activity  or  employment  to  his  .supervisor.  The 
supervisor  shall  then,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  take  sucli  action  as  he  considers  nec- 
essary for  the  avoidance  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  interference  with  duties  to  the 
Senate. 

"4.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
knowingly  use  his  official  position  to  intro- 
duce or  aid  the  progress  or  passage  of  legisla- 
tion, a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to 
further  only  his  pecuniary  Interest,  only  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  his  immediate  family. 
or  only  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  limited 
clajs  of  persons  or  enterprises,  when  he.  or 
his  Immediate  family,  cr  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  them,  are  members  of  the  affected 
class. 

"5.  A  Member,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  may  decline  to  vote,  in  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor,  on  any  matter  when  he 
believes  that  his  voting  on  such  a  matter 
would  be  e.  conflict  of  interest. 

"6.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
825.000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  in  c.  calendar  ye  r  shall 
affiliate  with  a  firm,  partnership,  association, 
or  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
professional  services  for  compensation  or 
permit  that  individual's  name  to  be  uf^ed  by 
such  a  firm,  partnership,  association  or  cor- 
poration or  practice  a  profession  for  compen- 
sation to  any  extent  during  regular  office 
hours  of  the  Senate  office  in  which  employed. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  "profes- 
sional servicer'  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  those  which  involve  a  fiduciary 
relationship. 

"7.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$25,000  per  anr-'n  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  i  In   a   calendar  year  shall 

serve  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board 
of  any  publicly  held  or  publicly  regulated 
corporation,  financial  institution,  or  business 
entity.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  service  of  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee as — 

"(a)  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board  of  an 
organization  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  601(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  If  such  service  is  performed 
without  compensation; 

"(b)  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board  of 
an  Institution  or  organization  which  is  prin- 
cipally available  to  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  or  their  families,  if 
such  service  is  performed  without  compensa- 
tion; or 

"(c)  a  member  of  the  board  of  a  corpora- 
tion, institution,  or  other  business  entity, 
if  (1)  the  Member,  officer,  or  employee  had 
served  continuously  as  a  member  of  the 
board  thereof  for  at  least  two  years  prior 
to  his  election  or  appointment  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  and  (2) 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  perform  such 
service  is  minimal,  and  the  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  is  not  a  member  of  or  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  any  Senate  committee  which 
has  legislative  jurisdiction  over  any  agency 
of  the  Government  charged  with  regulating 
the  activities  cf  the  corporation,  institution, 
or  other  business  entity. 

"8.  An  employee  on  the  staff  of  a  committee 
who  Is  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$25,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  In  a  calendar  year  shall 
divest  himself  of  any  substantial  holdings 
which  may  be  directly  affected  by  the  actions 


of  the  committee  for  which  he  works,  unless 
the  Select  Committee,  after  consultation 
with  the  employee's  supervisor,  grants  per- 
mission in  writing  to  retain  such  holdings 
or  the  employee  makes  other  arrangements 
acceptable  to  the  Select  Committee  and  the 
employee's  supervisor  to  avoid  participation 
in  committee  actions  where  there  is  a  con- 
flict of   interest,  or  the  appearance  thereof. 

"9.  If  a  Member,  upon  leaving  ofiice.  be- 
comes a  registered  lobbyist  under  the  Fed- 
eral Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  of  194G  or 
any  successor  statute,  or  is  employed  or  re- 
tained by  such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  legislation,  he  shall 
not  lobby  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  Senate  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 
leaving  office. 

"10.  If  an  employee  on  the  staff  of  a  Mem- 
ber, upon  leaving  that  position,  becomes  a 
registered  lobbyist  under  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  or  any  suc- 
cessor statute,  or  Is  employed  or  retained  by 
such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  legislation,  such  employee  may 
not  lobby  the  Member  for  whom  he  worked 
or  that  Member's  staff  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  leaving  that  position.  If  an  em- 
ployee on  the  staff  of  a  committee,  upon 
leaving  his  position,  becomes  such  a  regis- 
tered lobbyist  or  is  employed  or  retained  by 
such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  legislation,  such  employee  may 
not  lobby  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
which  he  worked,  or  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee, for  a  period  of  one  year  after  leaving 
hLs  position. 

"11.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  'employee  of  the  Senate"  Includes  an 
employee  or  individual  described  in  para- 
graphs 2.  3.  and  4(c)  of  rule  XLIX; 

"(b)  an  individual  who  is  an  employee  on 
the  staff  of  a  subcommittee  of  a  committee 
shall  be  treated  as  an  employee  on  the  staff 
of  such  committee:  and 

*"(c)  the  term  "lobbying"  means  any  oral 
or  written  communication  to  Influence  the 
content  or  disposition  of  any  issue  before 
Congress.  Including  any  pending  or  future 
bill,  resolution,  treaty,  nomination,  hearing, 
report,  or  investigation;  but  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"'(1)  a  communication  (1)  made  in  the 
form  of  testimony  given  before  a  Committee 
or  office  of  the  Congress,  or  (11)  submitted 
for  inclusion  in  the  public  record,  public 
docket,  or  public  file  of  a  hearing:  or 

"(2)  a  communication  by  an  Individual, 
acting  solely  on  his  own  behalf,  for  redress 
of  personal  grievances,  or  to  express  his  per- 
sonal opinion. 

"12.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  a  Senator  or  the  Vice  President  Is 
the  supervisor  of  his  administrative,  clerical, 
or  other  assistants: 

'"(b)  a  Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  is  the  supervisor  of  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  a.ssistants  to  the 
committee  except  that  minority  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  committee; 

"(c)  a  Senator  who  is  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  Its  own  staff  and 
financial  autliorlzation  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  prcfessional,  clerical,  or  other  assistants 
to  the  subcommittee  except  that  minority 
staff  members  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  sub- 
committee; 

'"(d)  The  President  pro  tempore  Is  the 
supervisor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  the  Chap- 
lain, the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel; 

"(e)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  the 
supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

"(f)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
Is  the  supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his 
office; 


"(g)  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips  are  the 
supervisors  of  the  research,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants  assigned  to  their  respective  offices; 

""(h)  the  Majority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Majority  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  employees  of  his  office;  and 

"'(1)    the  Minority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Minority  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  employees  of  his  office. 
""RULE   XL VI 
""prohibition  of  unofficial  office  accounts 

"1.  No  Member  may  maintain  or  have 
maintained  for  his  use  an  unofficial  office  ac- 
count. The  term  'imofficlal  office  account' 
means  an  account  or  repository  into  which 
funds  are  received  for  the  purpose,  at  least 
In  part,  of  defraying  otherwise  unreimbursed 
expenses  allowable  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  a  Member's  office.  An  luiofficlal 
office  account  does  not  Include,  and  expenses 
incurred  by  a  Member  In  connection  with  his 
official  duties  shall  be  defrayed  only  from — 

""(a)    personal  funds  of  the  Member; 

"(b)  official  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  that  purpose; 

"(c)  funds  derived  from  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  defined  in  section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
use.  431));  and 

""(d)  funds  received  as  reasonable  reim- 
bursements for  expenses  incurred  by  a  Mem- 
ber In  connection  with  personal  services 
provided  by  the  Member  to  the  organization 
makine  the  reimbursement. 

""2.  No  contribution  (as  defined  In  section 
301(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431) )  shall  be  converted  to 
the  personal  use  of  any  Member,  or  any 
former  Member.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule 
'personal  use"  does  not  Include  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  Incurred  by  a  Member  In 
connection  with  his  official  duties. 
"RULE  XLVn 
"foreign   travel 

"1.  Unless  authorized  by  the  Senate  (or 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  after 
an  adjournment  sine  die),  no  funds  from 
the  United  States  Government  (including 
foreign  currencies  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754(b))  shall  be  received  for 
the  purpose  of  travel  outside  the  United 
States  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  whose 
term  will  expire  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
after — 

"(a)  the  date  of  the  general  election  In 
which  his  successor  Is  elected;  or 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Member  who  Is  not 
a  candidate  in  such  general  election,  the 
earlier  of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  second  regu- 
lar session  of  that  Congress. 

""2.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  engaged 
In  foreign  travel  may  claim  payment  or  ac- 
cept funds  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment (Including  foreign  currencies  made 
available  under  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1764(b))  for 
any  expense  for  which  the  individual  has 
received  reimbursement  from  any  other 
source;  nor  may  such  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  receive  reimbursement  for  the 
United  States  Government.  No  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  shall  use  any  funds  fur- 
nished to  him  to  defray  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  foreign  travel  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  purpose  or  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  were  furnished. 

"'3.  A  per  diem  allowance  provided  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  in  connection  with 
foreign  travel  s^all  be  used  solely  for  lodging, 
food,  and  related  expenses  and  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee receiving  such  an  allowance  to  return 
to  the  United  States  Government  that  por- 
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tlon  of  the  allowance  receive  J 
actually  used  for  necessary  lodging 
related  expenses. 

"RULE  XLVnl 


fir 


Congi  ess 
Fe<  eral. 


"FRANKING    PRIVILEGE    AND 

VISION   STUDIOS 

"1.  A  Senator  or  an  Indlv 
candidate    for   nomination 
election    to    the   Senate,   ma 
frank  for  any  mass  mailing 
section    3210(a)(5)(D)    of 
States  Code)  If  such  mass 
at  or  delivered  to  any  postal 
sixty   dajs   Immediately   befoJe 
any  primary  or  general  electloi 
ular.  special,  or  runoff)  In 
Is  a  candidate  for  public 
dividual  Is  a  candidate  for 

"2.  A  Senator  shall  use  onl 
of  the  Senate,  including  his 
allowances,  to  purchase  pape  • 
to  prepare  any  mass  mailing 
is  to  be  sent  out  under  the 
"3.   (a)   When  a  Senator  „ 
formation  under  the  frank  by 
(as  defined  In  section  3210(a) 
39,  United  States  Code),   the 
register  annually  with  the 
Senate  such  mass  mailings, 
shall  be  made  by  filing  with 
a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed 
on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
scriptlon  of  the  group  or 
to  whom  the  mas.s  mailing 

"(b)    The   Secretary   of    th< 
promptly  make  available  for 
tlon  and  copying  the  copy  of 
ter  registered,  the  descrlptlor 
or  groups  of  persons  to  whom 
ing  was  mailed. 

"4.  Nothing  In  this  rule  sha:  I 
mailing  under  the  frank  whlfh 
response  to  Inquiries  or 
sons  to  whom  the  matter  is 
dressed  to  colleagues  in 
ernment  officials  (whether  ... 
local),  or  consists  entirely  of 
to  the  communications  media 
"5.  The   Senate  computer  . 
not  be  used  (a)  to  store,  main 

wise  process  any  lists  or „ 

names  and  addresses  identifylr  g 
uals    included    in    such    lists 
workers   or   contributors,    as 
political  party,  or  by  any  othei 
Itical  designation,  (b)   to  ^... 
printouts  except  as  authorized 
approved  by  the  Committee 
-Administration,  or   (c)    to 
labels  for  mass  mailings,  or  . 
and  discs,  for  use  other  than  ir 
Ities  maintained  and  operated 
or  under  contract  to  the 
mlttee  on  Rules  and 
prescribe  such  regulations  no 
with    the  purposes  of   this   pa 
determines  neces.<5ary  to  carry  i 
poses. 

"6.  (a)  The  radio  and 
provided  by  the  Senate  or  by 
Representatives  may  not  be  u 
ator  or  an  individual  who  is  a 
nomination  for  election,  or 
Senate  less  than  sixty  days  .... 
fore  the  date  of  any  primary  or 
tlon  (whether  regular,  special 

which  that  Senator  is  a 

office  or  that  individual  is  a 
Senator. 

"lb)  This  paragraph  shall  no 
facilities  are  to  be  used  at 
and  at  the  expense  of.  a 
orginizatlon  or  an  organlz.atlon 
taxation  under  section  501(c) 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
"RULE  XLIX 

"POLITICAL   FUND  ACTIVITY; 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  .. 
receive,  solicit,  be  the  ctistodii 
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Senate  may 
of,  or  dis- 


tribute any  funds  in  connection  with  any 
camnalnrn  for  the  nomlnaHon  for  election,  or 
the  election  of  any  Individual  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  Fe-lera!  of- 
fice. This  prohibition  does  not  anply  to  two 
assistants  to  a  Senator,  at  least  one  of  which 
Is  in  Washin<?ton,  District  of  Columbia,  who 
have  been  des'c?nated  bv  that  Senator  to  per- 
form anv  of  the  functions  described  in  the 
fli-st  .senten-e  of  this  para-rraoh  (except  sollci- 
atio'i)  and  who  are  comoensated  at  an  an- 
nual rate  In  excess  of  $10  000,  If  su"h  rteslena- 
tlon  has  been  made  in  writing  and  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  if  such  as- 
sistant files  a  financial  statement  In  the  form 
prov'ded  under  rule  XT  11  for  each  year  during 
which  he  Is  designated  under  this  rule.  The 
Secretary  of  f^e  Senate  shall  make  the  desig- 
nation available  for  nubile  Insnectlon. 

"2.  For  Durooses  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct — 

"(a)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  Includes 
any  emolovee  whose  salary  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Pecretary  of  the  Senate:  and 

"(b)  the  comoensatlon  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  who  Is  a  reem'^loved 
annuitant  shall  Include  amounts  received 
bv  su'-h  offl-^er  or  emnlovee  as  nn  annuity,  and 
such  amount.s  shall  be  treated  as  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"3.  Before  apirovinT  the  utilization  by 
any  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  services 
of  an  officer  cr  employee  of  the  Government 
In  accordance  with  section  202'f)  of  the 
Legislative  Reor^anlratlon  Act  of  1946  or  with 
an  authorisation  provided  by  Senate  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration shall  renutre  .such  officer  or  employee 
to  agree  in  wr'tine  to  comply  with  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  employee  of 
the  Senate.  Any  such  officer  or  employee  .shall, 
for  purposes  of  such  Code,  be  treated  as  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  recelvlni?  compensa- 
tion disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation he  Is  receiving  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government. 

"4.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  utilize  the  full-time  services  of 
an  individual  for  more  than  n'nety  days  In 
a  calendar  year  In  the  conduct  of  official 
dtnies  of  any  committee  or  office  of  the  Sen- 
ate (Including  a  Member's  office)  unless  such 
individual— 
"(a)  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate, 
"(b)  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (other  than  the  Senate),  or 

"(c)  agrees  in  writing  to  comply  with  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate. 

Any  Individual  to  whom  subparagraph  (c) 
applies  shall,  for  purposes  of  such  Code,  be 
treated  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  receiv- 
ing compensation  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  such  indi- 
vidual is  receiving  from  any  source  for  per- 
forming such  services 

"5.  In  exceptional  circumstances  for  good 
cause  shown,  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
may  waive  the  applicability  of  any  provision 
of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  an 
employee  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

"6.  (a)  The  supervisor  of  an  Individual  who 
performs  services  for  any  Member,  committee, 
or  office  of  the  Senate  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  four  weeks  receives  compensation  therefor 
from    any    source,    other    than    the    United 
States  Government  shall  report  to  the  Select 
Committee   on   Ethics   with   respect   to   the 
ulllzatlon  of  the  services  of  such  individual. 
"(b)    A   report    under   subparagraph    (a) 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  an  individual— 
"( 1 )  when  such  Individual  begins  perform- 
ing services  described  in  such  subparagraph; 
"(2)  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter 
while  such    individual    is   performing  such 
services;  and 


"(3)   when  such  individual  cea.ses  to  per- 
form such  services. 

Each  such  report  shall  Include  the  identity 
of  the  source  of  the  comoenratlon  received 
by  such  Individual  and  the  amount  of  rate 
of  compensation  paid  by  such  source. 

"(c)  No  report  shall  be  required  under 
paragraph  i  with  respect  to  an  individual 
who  normally  performs  .services  for  a  Mem- 
ber, committee,  or  office  for  less  than  eight 
hours  a  week. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  super- 
visor of  an  Individual  shall  be  determined 
xmder  paragraph  12  of  rule  XLV. 
"RULE  L 

"EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES 

"No  Member,  officer,  or  emoloyee  of  the 
Senate  shall,  with  respect  to  employment  by 
the  Senate  or  any  office  thereof — 

"(a)   fall  or  refuse  to  hire  an  individual; 

"(b)   discharge  an  Individual;  or 

"(c)  otherwise  discriminate  against  an 
individual  with  respect  to  promotion,  com- 
pensation, or  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of    employment, 

on  the  ba.sls  of  such  individual's  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  or  state 
of  physical  handicap. ". 

TITLE  II— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
Sec.  201.  Section  2(a)  of  Senate  Resolution 
338.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
24.  1964.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "vio- 
lations of  law."  in  paragraph  (1)  "violations 
of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,". 

Sec.  202.  Section  2  of  Senate  Resolution 
338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
24,  1964,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  (1),  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"<b)(l)  Each  sworn  comolalnt  filed  with 
the  Select  Committee  shall  be  In  writing, 
shall  be  In  such  form  as  rhe  Select  Com- 
mittee may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and 
shall  be  under  oath. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'sworn 
comclalnt'  means  a  statement  of  facts  with- 
in the  personal  knowledge  of  the  complain- 
ant, alleging  a  violation  of  law,  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  other  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  Individuals  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  complaint 
does  so  under  penalty  of  perjury,  and  the 
Select  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

"(4)  For  the  purooses  of  this  section,  'In- 
vestigation' Is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  an  initial  review,  that  there  If  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Committee 
to  conclude  that  a  violation  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee  has 
occurred. 

"(c)(1)  No  investigation  of  conduct  of 
a  Member,  or  officer,  and  no  report,  resolu- 
tion, or  recommendation  relating  thereto 
may  be  made  unless  approved  by  the  affirm- 
ative recorded  vote  of  not  less  than  four 
members  of  the  Select  Committee. 

'•(2)  No  other  resolution,  report,  recom- 
mendation. Interpretative  ruling,  or  advisory 
opinion  may  be  made  without  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  voting. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  Select  Committee  re- 
ceives a  sworn  complaint  against  a  Member 
or  officer  of  the  Senate,  it  shall  promptly  con- 
duct an  Initial  review  of  that  complaint.  The 
Initial  review  shall  be  of  duration  and  scope 
necessary  to  determine  whether  there  Is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Committee  to 
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conclude  that  a  violation  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  has  occurred, 

"(2)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee  de- 
termines by  a  recorded  vote  that  there  Is  not 
such  substantial  credible  evidence,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  shall  report  such  determina- 
tion to  the  complainant  and  to  the  party 
charged,  together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  basis  of  such  determination. 

"(3)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Select  Committee  de- 
termines that  a  violation  Is  inadvertent, 
technical,  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimus  na- 
ture, the  Select  Committee  may  attempt  to 
correct  or  prevent  such  a  violation  by  In- 
formal methods. 

"(4)  If  as  the  result  of  an  initial  review  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee  de- 
termines that  there  Is  such  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  but  that  the  violation,  if  proven, 
is  neither  of  a  de  minimus  nature  nor  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  Justify  any  of  the  penal- 
ties expressly  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
(2),  the  Select  Committee  may  propose  a 
remedy  it  deems  appropriate.  If  the  matter  Is 
thereby  resolved,  a  summary  of  the  Select 
Committee's  conclusions  and  the  remedy  pro- 
posed shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of 
such  filing  shall  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

"(6)  If  as  the  result  of  an  Initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  the  Select  Committee  shall 
promptly  conduct  an  Investigation  If  (A) 
the  violation.  If  proven,  would  be  sufficient- 
ly serious,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Select 
Committee,  to  warrant  imposition  cf  one  or 
more  of  the  penalties  expressly  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)(2),  or  (B)  the  violation. 
If  proven,  Is  less  serious,  but  was  not  resolved 
pursuant  to  paragi-aph  (4)  above.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  such  Investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  .shall  report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  the  results  of  such  Investiga- 
tion together  with  its  recommendations  (if 
any)  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(6)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  other  In- 
vestigation respecting  the  conduct  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  officer  undertaken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  Select  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  results 
of  such  Investigation  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations (if  any)  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(2). 

"(e)  When  the  Select  Committee  receives 
a  sworn  complaint  against  an  employee  of 
the  Senate.  It  shall  consider  the  complaint 
according  to  procedures  it  deems  appropriate. 
If  the  Select  Committee  determines  that  the 
complaint  is  without  substantial  merit,  it 
shall  notify  the  complainant  and  the  accused 
of  its  determination,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  basis  of  such  determination. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, employ  hearing  examiners  to  hear 
testimony  and  make  findings  of  fact  and 'or 
recommeniatlous  to  the  Select  Committee 
concerning  the  dlspasltlon  of  complaints. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, rule,  or  regulation  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to  or  require  dis- 
closure of  any  act.  relationship,  or  transac- 
tion which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code.  The 
Select  Committee  may  conduct  an  Initial  re- 
view or  investigation  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  If  the  alleged  violation  occurred 
while  such  rule  or  law  was  In  effect  and  the 


violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved  on  the 
merits  by  the  predecessor  Select  Committee. 

"(h)  The  Select  Committee  shall  adopt 
written  rules  setting  forth  procedures  to  be 
used  In  conducting  Investigations  of  com- 
plaints.". 

Sec.  203.  The  first  section  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  24,  1964,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (d)  (as  added  by  section  102  of 
Senate  Resolution  4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  (1)  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
shall  be  Ineligible  to  participate  In  any  Initial 
review  or  investigation  relating  to  his  own 
conduct,  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee he  supervises,  or  the  conduct  of  any 
employee  of  any  officer  he  supervises,  or  re- 
lating to  any  complaint  filed  by  him,  and 
the  determinations  and  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  with  respect  thereto. 
For  purposes  of  this  sub^arag^aph,  a  Mem- 
ber of  such  Select  Committee  shall  be  deemed 
to  supervise  any  officer  or  employee  consist- 
ent with  the  provision  of  paragraph  12  of 
rule  XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
may,  at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  investigation  pend- 
ing before  the  Select  Committee  and  the 
determinations  and  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  with  respect  thereto.  No- 
tice of  such  disqualification  shall  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  is  ineligible  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  participate  in  any  Investigation  or  dis- 
qualifies himself  under  paragraph  (2)  from 
participating  in  any  Investigation,  another 
Member  of  the  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d),  be  appointed 
to  rervc  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee solely  for  purpo=e3  of  such  investigation 
find  the  determinations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  with  respect 
thereto.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed for  such  purpo=:es  Fhall  be  of  the 
Fame  party  as  the  Member  who  Is  Ineligible 
cr  dluquallfieB  himself.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution 
338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
24,  1964,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "fix  the  compensa- 
tion of"  in  subsection  (a)  (7)  the  following: 
"a  staff  director,  a  counsel,  an  assistant 
counsel,  one  or  more  investigators,  one  or 
more  hearing  examiners,  and"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Select  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  retain  and  compensate  counsel  not 
employed  by  the  Senate  (or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government)  whenever  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  the  retention  of  out- 
side counsel  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
any  action  regarding  any  complaint  or  alle- 
gation, which.  In  the  determination  of  the 
Select  Committee  is  more  appropriately  con- 
ducted by  counsel  not  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  a  regular 
employee. 

"(2)  Any  investigation  conducted  under 
section  2  shall  be  conducted  by  outside  coun- 
sel as  authorized  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  unless 
the  Select  Committee  determines  not  to  use 
outside  counsel.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee may  ( 1 )  utilize  the  services,  infor- 
mation, and  facilities  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,  and". 

Sec.  205.  Section  2(a)  of  Senate  Resolution 
338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
24,  1964,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "dis- 
ciplinary action"  in  paragraph   (2)   the  fol- 


lowing: "(including,  but  not  limited  to,  In 
the  case  of  a  Member:  censure,  expulsion,  or 
recommendation  to  the  appropriate  party 
conference  regarding  such  Member's  senior- 
ity or  positions  of  responsibility;  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  officer  or  employee;  suspension 
or  dismissal) ". 

Sec  206.  Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution 
338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
24,  1964,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  nev/  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Select  Committee  shall  pre- 
Ecribe  and  publish  such  regulations  as  it 
feels  are  necessary  to  Implement  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

"(2)  The  Select  Committee  is  authorized 
to  issue  Interpretative  rulings  explaining  and 
clarifying  the  application  of  any  law.  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Senate  within  Its  jurisdiction. 

"(3)  The  Select  Committee  shall  render 
an  advisory  opinion.  In  writing  within  a 
reasonable  time,  in  response  to  a  written 
request  by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  a  candidate  for  nomhiation  for  election, 
or  election  to  the  Senate,  concerning  the 
application  of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
of  the  Senate  within  its  jurisdiction  to  a 
specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to  the 
conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person 
seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

"(4)  The  Select  Committee  may  in  its 
discretion  render  an  advisory  opinion  in 
writing  within  a  reasonable  time  In  response 
to  a  written  request  by  any  employes  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
its  jurisdiction  to  a  specific  factual  situation 
pjrtlnent  to  the  conduct  or  proposed  con- 
duct of  the  person  seeking  the  advisory 
opinion. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who 
relies  upon  any  provision  or  finding  of  an 
advisory  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  who 
acts  In  good  faith  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  findings  cf  such  advisory 
opinion  shall  not,  as  a  result  of  any  such 
act.  be  subject  to  any  sanction  by  the  Senate. 

"(6)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Select  Committee  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  may  be  relied  upon  by  (A)  any  person 
Involved  in  the  specific  transaction  or  activ- 
ity with  resoect  to  which  such  advisory 
opinion  is  rendered :  Provided,  however,  That 
the  request  for  such  advisory  opinion  in- 
cluded a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  specific  factual  situation;  and  (B)  any 
person  involved  in  any  specific  transaction 
or  activity  which  is  IndLstiugul.shable  in  all 
its  material  aspects  from  the  transaction 
or  activity  with  respect  to  which  such  ad- 
visory  opinion    is   rendered. 

"(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  Issued  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
(4)  shall  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  with  appropriate  deletions  to  assiu-e 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  concerned.  The 
Select  Committee  shall  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  rendering  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, provide  any  Interested  party  with  an 
opportunity  to  transmit  written  comments 
to  the  Select  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
request  for  such  advisory  opinion.  The  ad- 
visory opinions  issued  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  be  compiled.  Indexed,  repro- 
duced, and  made  available  on  a  periodic 
basis. 

"(8)  A  brief  description  of  a  waiver 
granted  under  paragraoh  2(c)  of  rule  XLII 
or  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  rule  XLIII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able upon  request  In  the  Select  Committee 
office  with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  concerned.". 
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TITLE   m— MISCELLANEOCF^ 
DATES 
Sec.  301.  The  Committee  on 
shall,  within  one  hundred 
after  the  day  on   which    _. 
agreed  to,  report  to  the  Sena^ 
adjust  the  amounts  and  pei 
senatorial  allowances  so  that 
will  be  adequate  to  defray  th« 
appropriate  expenses  incurred 
with  the  operation  of  a  Me 
considering  such  legislation 
shall  consider  the  need  to  In. 
allowances  and/or  to  combtni 
flcial   senatorial   allowances    _, 
additional  expenses  that  mlgh  t 
to   comply   with    the 
resolution. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Committer 
atlons,  in  consultation  with 
on  Finance,  shall  review  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
the  tax  status  of  funds 
cal  committee  to  defray 
sary  expenses  of  a  Member, 
prescribed    thereunder,    and 
with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  The  Committee  on 
tatlon  with  the  Committee 
tlons  shall  review  the  ai&ou^ 
for  senatorial  expenses  incurre  1 
away  from  home  pursuant  to 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  so 
will  more  adequately  relate  to 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  Member 
tlon   with   the   performance 
duties. 

(c)  The  committees  shall 
of  their  review  under  subsect 

(b),  together  with  their 

the  Senate  within  one  hundrei  1 
days  after  the  day  on  which 
Is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Committee 
Administration  shall  review 
of  promulgating  rules  and 
vldlng  for — 

(1)  periodic  audits  by  the 
counting  Office  of  the  account 
mittees  and  offices  of  the  Senate 

(2)  a  centralized  system  of 
and  comprehensive  reporting 
accounts,     allowances, 
travel   expenses  of  all   coniunlt 
flees  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  8uggest2d  accounting  ^ 
the  handling  of  the  acounts  of 
tees  and  offices  of  Members;  and 

(4)  public  disclosure  and  _ 
Information  on  the  accounts  of 
tees  and  offices  of  the  Senate 
available   in   a   form   which 
allowances  and  expenses  of 
and  office. 

(b)    The  committee  shall 

suits  of  its  review  under 

gether  with  its  recommendations 
ate  within  one  hundred  and 
ter  the  day  on  which  this 
to. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Committee  „ 
Administration  shall  review  the 
of  requiring  that  only  official 
may  be  vised  to  pay  for  any  ex 
by  a  Senator  In  the  use  of  the  . 
vision  studios  provided  by  the 

(b)  The  committee  shall  reoor 
of  its  review  under  subsection 
with    its   recommendations,    to 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
the  day  on  which  thU  resolution 

Sec.  305.   (a)   The  Committee 
Relations  shaU  review  the 
lodging,  and  other  related 
to   Members,   officers,   or   ^ 
Senate  paid  for  by  foreign 
the  situation  where  it  Is  not  ^j 
cure   transportation,   lodging, 
lated  services  or  to  reimburse 
government  for  those  purposes 
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(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  ninety  days  after  the  day  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  review  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  permit — 

( 1 )  a  Senator  to  mall  franked  mall  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery  with- 
in the  State  for  which  he  was  elected;  and 

(2)  a  Senator  to  mall  franked  mall  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  as  provided  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  which  is— 

(A)  to  be  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
Postal  Service,  and 

(B)  to  be  delivered  to — 
(i)  each  box  holder  or  family  on  a  rural  or 

star  route, 

(11)  each  post  office  box  holder,  and 
(ill)   each  stop  or  box  on  a  city  carrier 
route. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a)  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Is  agreed 
to. 

Sec.  307.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  study  laws  relating  to  con- 
tributions solicited  from  or  made  by  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Senate  and  report  the 
results  of  their  review,  together  with  their 
recommendations,  to  the  Senate  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  308.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  day  on  which  this  res- 
olution is  agreed  to,  report  proposals  to  pro- 
hibit the  misuse  of  official  staff  by  holders 
of  public  office  in  campaigns  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office. 
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Sec.  309.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  which  have 
the  effect  of  discrimination  between  var- 
ious classes  of  Senators  on  the  basis  of  out- 
side Income  (whether  earned  or  unearned). 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  handling  employment  discrimi- 
nation complaints. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  their  study  under  subsection  (a) ,  together 
with  their  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

(c)  The  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 

Sec  311.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  review  the  desirability 
of  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  "blind 
truste".  or  other  similar  financial  arrange- 
ments, by  high-level  Government  officials 
(including  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate)  during  their  period  of  gov- 
ernmental service. 

(b)  The  committees  shall  reoort  the  results 
of  their  review  under  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  their  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

(c)  The  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 

Sec  312.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  shall  study  the  desirability  of  apply- 
ing provisions  of  the  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct to  Individuals,  corporations    or  other 


entitles  employed  by  the  Senate  on  a  per 
diem,  consultant  or  contract  basis. 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  amendments  to  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  made  by  title  I  and  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution 
Is  agreed  to. 

(b)(1)  Rule  XLU  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relat- 
ing to  Public  Financial  Disclosure,  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1977,  and  the  statement 
required  to  be  filed  thereunder  on  or  before 
May  15.  1978,  shall  cover  the  period  October 
1,  1977.  through  December  31,  1977.  except 
that,  at  the  option  of  any  Individual  required 
to  file  such  statement,  It  may  cover  the 
calendar  year  1977. 

(2)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  such  rules  existed  prior  to 
the  amendments  made  by  title  I)  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  the  period  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977,  and  the  statement  required 
to  be  filed  thereunder  on  or  before  May  15, 
1978,  shall  cover  the  period  January  1,  1977, 
through  September  30,  1977,  except  that,  at 
the  option  of  any  Individual  required  to  file 
such  statement,  it  may  cover  the  calendar 
year  1977. 

(c)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating 
to  Outside  Earned  Income,  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1979. 

(d)  Paragraphs  6,  7,  8.  9,  and  10  or  rule 
XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as 
amended  by  title  I),  relating  to  Conflict  of 
Interest,  shall  take  effect  on  April  1,  1978. 

(e)  Rule  XL VI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  1).  relating 
to  Prohibition  of  Unofficial  Office  Accounts, 
shall  take  effect  as  follows : 

(1)  On  the  day  after  the  day  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  no  contribu- 
tions to  an  unofficial  office  account  may  bo 
received. 

(2)  Expenditures  from  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts shall  terminate  on  December  31, 
1977. 

(f)  Rule  XLVni  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  to  title  I),  relating 
to  Franking  Privilege  and  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Studios,  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1978. 

(g)(1)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XLIX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  amended 
by  title  I)  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Is  agreed 
to. 

(2)  Rule  XLin  of  the  Standing  Rules  ot 
the  Senate  (as  such  rules  existed  prior  to 
the  amendments  made  by  title  I)  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  the  period  through  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to. 

(h)  Rule  L  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I)  relating  to 
Employment  Practices,  shall  take  effect  on 
January  3,  1979. 

(i)  The  amendments  to  Senate  Resolution 
338  contained  in  sections  202  and  203  of  title 
n  of  this  resolution  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 


NOTIC^E  OP  IMMEDIATELY  EFFEC- 
TIVE REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE 
SENATE  CODE  OP  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  ef- 
fective at  midnight  tonight.  12:01  a.m.. 
April  2,  1977.  a  number  of  new  ethics 
rules  will  be  in  effect. 

These  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  im- 
pose requirements  on  Senators,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
on  former  Members  of  the  Senate.  Fur- 
ther, the  new  rules  also  expand  the  defl- 
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nition  of  who  is  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
these  new  rules  and  present  rules. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  I  and  Senator  Schmitt 
give  notice  these  rules  are  in  effect  and 
impose  immediate  obligations  and  pro- 
hibitions on  Senators,  former  Senators, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate.  In- 
asmuch as  enrolled  copies  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 110,  incorporating  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  will  not  be  available  until 
next  week,  this  notice  summarizes  the 
new  rules,  obligations,  and  prohibitions. 
But  Senators,  officers,  and  employees  are 
advised  to  consult  the  statement  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110,  as  adopted,  which  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Record. 

Some  rules  and  some  portions  of  rules 
which  are  a  part  of  the  new  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  take  effect  at  a  later 
date.  The  select  committee  will  give  time- 
ly notice  with  respect  to  those  rules  or 
portion  of  rules. 

In  addition,  present  Senate  "ethics" 
rules — rules  41.  42,  43,  and  44 — or  por- 
tions of  them,  continue  in  effect  during 
the  period  of  traneition  to  full  coverage 
under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110.  This  notice  will  refer  to  those 
requirements  as  well. 

Further,  Senators,  former  Senators, 
officers,  employees,  and  candidates  are  on 
notice  that  present  rules  41.  42,  43,  and 
44  can  be,  for  years  hence,  the  basis  for 
a  complaint  and  Ethics  Committee  in- 
vestigation regarding  a  violation  which 
occurred  when  those  rules  were  in  effect. 
immediately  effective  portions  of  the  sen- 
ate   CODE  OF    official   CONDUCT 

A.    RULE    4  3 GIFTS  ~ 

New  rule  43  takes  effect  at  midnight 
tonight.  It  states  prohibitions  against  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee,  or  a  spouse 
or  dependent,  accepting  gifts  with  ag- 
gregate value  exceeding  $100  during  the 
calendar  year  from  a  person,  organiza- 
tion, or  corporation  having  direct  inter- 
est in  legislation  before  the  Congress;  or 
from  a  foreign  national,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions relating  to  gifts  which  are  pri- 
vate and  personal  and  gifts  of  educa- 
tional travel  to  a  foreign  country. 

B.    RULE    4  5^CONFLICT    OF   INTEREST 

Paragraphs  1  through  5  of  rule  45 
take  effect  at  midnight  tonight. 

Paragraph  1  prohibits  the  taking  of  a 
bribe. 

Paragraph  2  prohibits  outside  employ- 
ment which  is  inconsistent  or  in  con- 
flict with  the  conscientious  performance 
of  official  duties. 

Paragraph  3  continues  the  require- 
ment, previously  stated  in  old  Senate 
rule  41,  that  officers  and  employees  must 
report  to  supervisors  in  writing  any  out- 
side employment  for  comoensation  im- 
mediately upon  taking  such  employment 
and  on  May  15  of  each  year.  This  para- 
graph further  imposes  on  the  supervis- 
ing Senator  the  full  responsibility  to  see 
that  such  activities  by  his  employee  do 
not  represent  a  conflict  of  interest  or  in- 
terference with  the  employee's  duties  to 
the  Senate. 

Paragraph  4  prohibits  Members,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  from  knowingly  using 
their  official  position  to  advance  legisla- 
tion which  furthers  thein  pecuniary  in- 
terests, t*- 


Paragraph  5  permits  a  Senator  to  de- 
cline to  vote,  in  committee  or  on  the  floor, 
when  he  believes  his  voting  would  be  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

C.    RULE  46 — PROHIBITION    OF    UNOFFICIAL 
OFFICE    ACCOUNTS 

Under  provisions  of  Rule  46  which  are 
effective  at  midnight  tonight,  no  contri- 
bution henceforth  may  be  received  into 
an  "unofficial  office  account."  but  other- 
wise approved  expenditures  from  pres- 
ent funds  in  existing  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts may  continue  until  December  31, 
1977. 

Further,  this  rule  provides  that  ex- 
penses incurrd  by  a  Member  in  connec- 
tion with  his  official  duties  shall  be  de- 
frayed only  from  personal  funds  of  the 
Member;  official  funds  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose;  funds  de- 
rived from  a  political  committee — as  de- 
fined in  section  301(d)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431) )  ;  and  funds  received  as  reasonable 
reimbursements  for  expenses  incurred  by 
a  Member  in  connection  with  personal 
services  provided  by  the  Member  to  the 
organization  making  the  reimbursement. 

Further,  the  rule  states  that,  effective 
midnight  tonight,  no  contribution  shall 
be  converted  to  the  personal  use  of  any 
Member  or  any  former  Member. 

"Old"  rule  42,  paragraph  1,  may  still 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  source 
of  contributions  which  legally  may  be 
expended  from  an  unofficial  office  ac- 
count during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
This  "old"  rule  42  may  also  qualify  the 
Federal  Election  Commission's  regula- 
tions or  IRS  regulations  regarding  pur- 
poses for  whj^ch  such  funds  may  be  spent 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

D.   RULE  47 — FOREIGN    TRAVEL 

Under  rule  47,  effective  immediately, 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  whose  term 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  the  Congress 
may  use  Government  funds  for  foreign 
travel  after  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion in  which  his  successor  is  elected,  or 
in  the  cass-of  a  Senator  who  is  not  a 
candidate  in  the  general  election,  the 
earlier  of  the  date  of  such  general  elec- 
tion or  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  Congress. 

Second,  rule  47  prohibits,  effective  im- 
mediately, the  practice  commonly  known 
as  "double  dipping."  That  is,  those  ac- 
cepting Govenrment  funds  for  foreign 
travel  may  not  receive  reimbursement 
for  any  expense  both  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  from  another  source. 

Similarly,  it  prohibits  such  persons 
engaged  in  foreign  travel  from  receiving 
reimbursement  for  the  same  expense 
more  than  once  from  the  Government. 
And,  further,  it  requires  that  Govern- 
ment funds  to  defray  expenses  for  for- 
eign travel  can  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose. 

Also,  rule  47  requires  that  a  per  diem 
allowance  for  foreign  travel  must  be  used 
for  lodging,  food,  and  related  expenses 
and  the  portion  not  actually  used  must 
be  returned. 

E.   RULE    49 — POLITICAL  FUND    ACTIVITY: 
DEFINITIONS 

Paragraph  1  of  new  rule  49,  which 
limits  staff  political  fund  activity,  takes 
effect  in  30  days,  but  similar  provisions 
of  "old"  rule  43  remain  in  effect:  Only 
an  employee  in  the  personal  office  of  a 


Senator,  receiving  an  annual  salary  of 
$10,000  or  more  who  is  designated  by  the 
employing  Senator  in  writing  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  files  a  public  financial 
disclosure  statement  regarding  contri- 
butions, may  "receive,  solicit,  be  the  cus- 
todian of,  or  distribute"  campaign  funds. 
When  paragraph  1  of  rule  49  takes  effect 
on  May  1,  a  restricted  number  of  em- 
ployees may  be  so  qualified  and  "solicita- 
tion" will  not  be  permitted  even  by  the 
qualified  staff  persons. 

Paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  take  effect  at 
midnight  tonight.  They  change  the  defi- 
nition of  a  Senate  employee  covered  for 
the  purposes  of  compliance  with  some 
parts  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct. Under  these  new  definitions,  em- 
ployees detailed  for  Senate  service  from 
Government  agencies  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  educational  fellows,  and  other 
temporary  assistants  paid  from  non- 
Government  funds,  and  reemployed  an- 
nuitants may  be  required  to  publicly  dis- 
close contributions  and  honoraria  re- 
ceived or  handled,  submit  confidential 
statements  of  their  financial  interests, 
and  report  to  supervisors  in  writing  their 
outside  business  and  professional  activi- 
ties. 

p.    DISCLOSURE    OF    FINANCIAL    INTERESTS    UNDER 
PRESENT  RULE  44 

The  Senate's  approval  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 110  does  not  relieve  Senators,  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  candidates  of  their 
obligations  under  present  rule  44  to  sub- 
mit to  the  GAO  before  May  15,  a  sealed 
disclosure  of  financial  interests.  Nor  does 
Senate  Resolution  110  change  existing 
requirements  for  the  public  reporting,  by 
May  15,  of  contributions  received,  con- 
tributions expended,  and  honoraria  re- 
ceived. Forms  and  Instructions  for  these 
reports  are  available  in  the  office  of  the 
Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  all  Senators 
sfltid  supervisors  of  Senate  employees  to 
bring  the  new  ethics  rules  which  take  ef- 
fect at  midnight  tonight  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons  under  their  super- 
vision. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  OF  OF- 
FICE AS  SECRETARY  TO  HONOR- 
ABLE JOSEPH  STANLEY  KIMMITT 

The  ACHNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  swearing- 
in  ceremony  for  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

If  the  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo,  will  escort  Mr. 
J.  Stanley  Kimmitt  to  the  rostnim,  the 
Chair  will  administer  his  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  J.  Stanlev  Kimmitt,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo,  advanced  to  the 
desk,  where  Mr.  Kimmitt  was  adminis- 
tered his  oath  of  office,  as  follows: 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  you,  Joseph  Stanley  Kimmitt, 
solemnly  swear  that  you  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  do  you,  Joseph  Stanley  Kimmitt, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  solemnly  swear  that 
you  will  truly  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  your  said  office,  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge  and  abilities? 

Mr.  KIMMITT.  I  do. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
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NOTIFICATION  TO  HOUpE 
RESENTATIVES  OP 
JOSEPH     STANLEY    KlMMI 
SECRETARY  OF  THE 


OF  REP- 
OP 

TT    AS 
SENATE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Jjir.  President. 
I  submit  a  resolution  and  a|k  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  ill)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  f  )Ilows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  c  f  Renresenta- 
tlves  be  notified  of  the  elect  on  of  Joseph 
Stanley  Klmmltt.  of  Montana  a**  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  effective  April  1,  1977. 


NOTIFICATTON    TO 

THE     UNITED     STATE!  I 
ELECTION    OF    JOSEPI : 
KIMMITT  AS 
SENATE 


pT?Tr(;-n3TrNT    OF 

OF     THE 

STANLEY 

OF  THE 


SECRETA  RY 


A  r 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  submit  a  resolution  and 
immediate  consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  1 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  f4Uows 

Resolved,  That  the  President 
States  be  notified  of  the  elect 
Stanley  Klmmltt,  of  Montana 
of  the  Senate,  effective  April  1, 


2)  was  con- 
Hows  : 

of  the  United 
on  of  Joseph 
as  Secretary 
1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I^r.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDErtT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  ir  order.  Will 
Senators  please  take  their  sqats: 


RECOGNITION      OP      MR . 
STANLEY    KIMMITT    AS 
SUMES   THE    DUTIES    OF 
TARY  OF  THE  SENATE 


b'ing 
ill 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Stanley 
he  assumes  the  duties  of 
Senate.  I  look  forward  to 
Mr.   Kimmitt   in   the 
ahead  of  us  in  the  95th 

Mr.  Kimmitt  comes  to 
prepared   to   fulfill   the 
that  will  be  his.  After  a  lonj 
guished   career   In   the   mi  Itary 
which  he  retired  as  a  colon*  1 
mitt  entered  Senator  Mansfield 
for  a  brief  period  before 
Secretary  of  the  Majority 

As   Secretary   of   the  Ma 
Kimmitt  forged  a  record  of 
votion  to  duty,  thoroughness 
ality,  and  effectiveness.  The;  e 
ties  that  will  serve  him  wei: 
office. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion 
work  of  the  Senate  is  of  ulti^iate 
tance  to  the  functioning  of 

Mr.  President,  may  we 
the  Senate? 

The     PRESIDING 
Harry  F.  Bvrd,  Jr.).  The 
in  order.  Attaches  who  are 
take  seats  or  leave  the  Chamlber, 

The  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
in  the  Senate,  there  are  few 
equal  that  of  the  Secretary  o 
in  importance  or  demands 
The  position  of  the  Secretar  r 
degree  of  proficiency  and 
that  would  try  any  man 
a  task  that  calls  for 
balance,    and    a    meticulou ; 
accuracy. 


OFFICER 


M-, 
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.  President, 
ask  for  its 
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months   that  lie 

Cong  ress. 

hs  post  well 
re4ponsibilities 
and  distin- 
from 
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's staff 
elected 
1966. 
ority,   Stan 
Hitegrity.  de- 
punctu- 
are  quali- 
in  his  new 

that  the 

impor- 

;his  Nation. 

order  in 


h£  ve 


(Mr. 

will  be 

standing  will 


Senate 


j  )bs 


lUd 


President, 

that  can 

the  Senate 

upon  it. 

requires  a 

dommitment 

m  ttle;  this  is 

maturity,  wisdom, 

sense    of 


But  Stan  Kimmitt  has  spent  his  whole 
career  in  the  service  of  his  country,  often 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of  com- 
bat. In  becoming  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  he  L";  but  beginning  a  new  phise 
in  a  life  of  patriotic  dutv  and  challenge. 

I  did  not  know  until  I  became  majority 
leader  of  the  extreme  effl^'m'-y.  dedica- 
tion, and  effectiveness  of  this  man.  hut  I 
know  it  now.  In  all  the  years  th'^t  I  have 
worked  in  the  Senate.  I  ws  not  aware  of 
the  amount  of  work  that  he  h'^s  had  to 
do.  and  the  efflc^encv  with  which  he  does 
it  and  the  punctuality  with  v/hi'^h  h?  has 
res'^ondpd  to  the  needs  of  th<;  institution. 

All  of  us  who  have  benefited  hy  Mr. 
Kimmitt' s  conscientious  as«-i«;t«infe  in  the 
P'st  anoreriate  the  oualitv  of  his  work, 
and  we  wish  him  well  ps  he  enters  into 
this  new  relationship  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  it  was  my  orivilege  and 
honor  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to 
our  npw  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Stan  Kimmitt.  Of  course,  every  Senator 
knows  Stan.  As  Pecretarv  for  the  Major- 
ity under  Ren «•  tor  M^n.sflpld,  he  per- 
formed faithfully,  diligently,  and  skill- 
fully. He  is  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  has  the  respect 
of  the  Senate  emolovees.  It  is  a  special 
privilege  and  honor  to  welcome  Stan  as 
the  new  Secretarv.  because  h"  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Gre-^.t  Falls.  Mont. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
I  know  th'it  every  Senator  will  be  pleased 
that  he  is.  our  new  Secretary. 


RESOLUTTON  COMMENDING  HON- 
ORABLE FRANCIS  R.  VALFO  UPON 
HTS  RKTTOFMFNT  as  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  third  resolution, 
joined  in  by  my  friend  the  minority 
leader,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  upon  the  retirement  of  Its  Secre- 
tary. Francis  R.  Valeo,  the  Senate  wishes  to 
express  Its  appreciation  for  his  19  years  of 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  and 
his  over  10  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  the  said  Francis  R.  Valeo  at  all 
times  has  discharged  ihe  difficult  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  office  with  high  effi- 
ciency and  abiding  devotion;  and 

Whereas  his  unsurpassed  service  and  his 
unfailing  dedication  to  duty  have  earned  for 
him  ovir  affection  and  our  esteeem:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,.  That  Francis  R.  Valeo  be  hereby 
commended  for  his  long,  faithful  and  ex- 
emplary service. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Francis  R.  Valeo. 


COMMENDATION  TO  MR.  FRANCIS 
R.  VALEO  FOR  HIS  CONTRIBU- 
■nONS    AS    SECRETARY    OF    THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  Mr.  Frank  Valeo  leaves  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  he  will  be 
completing  approximately  31  years  of 


continuous  service,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  many  capacities  in  which  he  has 
served,  he  has  distinguished  himself 
repeatedly. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  are  important  and  varied.  For 
nearly  11  years.  Frank  Valeo  has  carried 
out  these  duties  with  dispatch,  efficiency, 
and  courtesy.  All  those  who  have  been 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  the  pa.st  dec- 
ade owe  Mr.  Valeo  a  genuine  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  tireless  assistance  he 
has  rendered  us. 

Before  coming  to  work  for  the  Senate. 
Frank  Valeo  had  already  established  his 
credentials  as  an  expert  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  Far 
East.  Those  who  accompanied  the  former 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr. 
Valeo  on  their  trips  to  China  were  re- 
lieved to  discover  that  Mr.  Valeo  had 
even  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
Chinese  language.  This  is  but  a  further 
example  of  the  intelligence,  scholarship, 
experience,  and  background  that  he  has 
applied  to  his  vocation  over  the  years. 

Both  as  secretary  to  the  majority  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Frank  Valeo 
brought  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  in- 
stitution that  he  served.  He  has  a  deep 
appreciation  for  the  traditions  and  her- 
itage of  this  body,  and  he  has  labored 
selflessly  for  it.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Valeo 
that  his  contributions  will  long  be  re- 
membered, and  that  he  will  have  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  the  many 
friends  among  the  membership  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 


TRIBUTES  TO  MR.  KIMMITT  AND 
MR.  VALEO 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
majority  leader  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Kimmitt  on  his  election  as  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  our  good  wishes  to  Mr. 
Valeo  as  he  retires  from  that  important 
position. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  officers  of  the 
Senate,  the  Secretarv  of  the  Senate  in 
particular,  to  serve  this  entire  body,  and 
that  is  a  tradition  that  has  been  kept 
faithfully  over  the  years.  I  am  sure  that 
Stan  Kimmitt  will  do  it  with  great  fidel- 
ity as  well.  We  of  the  minority  congratu- 
late him.  We  wish  him  well  in  this  new 
undertaking,  and  we  wish  all  happiness 
and  good  health  to  Frank  Valeo. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add 
my  words  of  support  and  esteem  for  the 
two  individuals  just  mentioned.  Mr 
Valeo  and  Mr.  Kimmitt  are  two  of  the 
finest  persons  I  have  known  from  any 
walk  of  life.  The  word  gentleman  applies 
both  to  Mr.  Kimmitt  and  Mr.  Valeo.  The 
Senate  indeed  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
two  such  outstanding  individuals  as  part 
of  the  Senate  family.  I  wish  them  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  just  want  to  join  In 
the  statements,  Mr.  President,  in  which 
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I  totally  concur,  regarding  Frank  Valeo 
and  Stan  Kimmitt.  Both  have  rendered 
wonderful  service  to  each  of  us  individ- 
ually, to  the  Senate  as  a  body,  and  to  this 
country.  It  is  a  great  plea.sure  to  know 
each  of  them.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Stan  Kimmitt  in  his  new  responsi- 
bilities, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Frank  Valeo  in  what^ever  important 
responsibilities  he,  too,  will  assume.  I 
trust,  expect,  and  hope  he  will  have  some 
great  opportunities  for  further  public 
service  of  the  great  character  he  has 
already  rendered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis  R. 
Valeo,  who  is  retiring  as  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  after  a  career  in  government 
which  has  spanned  more  than  30  years. 

As  a  person,  Frank  has  exemplified  the 
the  same  qualities  as  his  ciose  and  dear 
friend,  the  former  Senate  majority 
leader,  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana.  He 
has  been  Intelligent,  kind,  open,  fair,  and 
honorable  in  his  relationship  with  all  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  Chamber. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

All  Members  of  this  body  truly  appre- 
ciate Frank's  long  dedication  to  high 
quality  public  service.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  he  understood  the  mechanics 
and  the  spirit  of  the  U.S.  Senate  better 
than  anyone  else.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  best  wishes  to  a  great 
American  and  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, Francis  R.  Valeo.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  future  will  hold  all  good  things 
for  him  and  his  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  GOVER- 
NOR TEASDALE  OP  MISSOURI 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  5  seconds? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
fact  that  the  new  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Joseph  P. 
Teasdale,  is  standing  near  the  doorway 
of  the  Senate. 

1  Applause.! 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

^Ir.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now  go 
Into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  Mr.  Jackson  to  call  up  two 
nominations  that  are  at  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  two  nominations  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Herbst,  reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  L.  Herbst,  of  Minnesota, 


to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Guy  R.  Martin,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS, 
1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideiation  of  H.R.  4877, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  4877)  makin-  supplemental 
approprlatlcns  for  the  fiscal  y;-  ir  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1S77,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  this  bill  is  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  with  1  hour 
on  any  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
and  30  minutes  on  any  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
cr  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellan». 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  James  Fleming  and 
Jane  Mathias  of  my  staff,  and  Mr.  Ron 
Tammen  of  Senator  Prox:<:  ire's  staff  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  dis- 
cussion and  vote  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Alan  Yuspeh  and  John  Mc- 
Cutcheon  cf  my  staff  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  V.'endy  Grieder 
of  my  staff  be  entitled  to  floor  privileges 
during  discussion  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  purposes  of 
amendment  as  an  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  an 
agreement  on  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  ex- 
plain the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  about  the  abihty  to  object? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas means  that  if  a  committee  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  that 
point  of  order  would  not  be  waived.  They 
could  .still  be  made  and  no  Senator  would 
lose  his  right  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  would  not  be  giving 
up  any  of  his  rights  if  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  the  Senator  also.  Is 
this  the  proper  time  to  object  to  an 
amendment  or  a  portion  of  the  bill  that 
the  Senator  now  has  proposed  in  the 
committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  mean  is  this  the 
time  that  a  point  of  order  should  be 
made? 

Mr.  FORD.  No,  I  want  to  object  to  the 
amendments  on  pages  5  and  6  that  have 
been  offered  en  bloc  with  the  other  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  want  to  object  to 
those  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  in  that  situation, 
would  need  to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  objects. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  only  objecting  to  those 
specific  amendments. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct.  Not  to  all 
of  the  amendments  and  not  to  all  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
amend  my  request  to  apply  that  to  all 
except  the  two  provisions  identified  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  amendments  on  pages 
5  and  6,  primarily  the  uniform  services 
medical  school  appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  request  is  for 
all  of  it  to  be  approved  except  as  to  those 
two  items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  as  modified? 
Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  objection. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  are  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  "$1,020,000"  and 
Insert  "81.320,000"; 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  "#5,141,000"  and 
Insert  •$7,682,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  "$10,000,000"  and 
insert  "$60,000,000:  Provided.  That  $50,000,- 
000  shall  be  made  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation": 
On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert: 


10072 


Administkative  Pro^  ision 


The  limitation  on  the  iisc 
legislative  liaison  activities 
ment  ot  Defense  Xor  fiscal 
talned  in  section  728  of  the 
Ilefense  Appropriation  Act, 
Increased  from  $5,000,000  to 

On  page  7,  line  10,  strike  " 
insert  '$3,589,000"; 

On  page  7,  beginning  in  lln< 
":  Provided.  That  after  Augus 
of  the  funds  contained  herelr 
to  finance  In  excess  of  128 
or  employees  on  detail  to 
Community  Staff  from  other 

On  page  7,  line  23,  after  "( 
a  colon  and  "Provided,  That 
shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commission"; 

On  page  8.  line  6,  strike  "$1 
Insert  "$16,202,600"; 

On  page  8,  line  beginning 
insert : 


of  funds  for 

the  Depart- 

Jfcar    1977   con- 

Jepartment  of 

1>77.  Is  hereby 

»7 ,400,000. 
ip,499,000"  and 

10,  Strike  out 

1,  1977,  none 

may  be  used 

conttact  employees 

Intelligence 

agencies"; 

Insert 

expenditures 

Chilrman  of  the 


ex|  ended" 

all 


,202,600"  and 
with  line   16, 


ADMINJSTRATIVI    PKOVIS  IONS 


Authorization  is  hereby  ^.^ 
Government  of  the  District  ol 
make  retroactive  cost  of  living 
of  funds   heretofore   aj 
Government,  to  day  care 
tract  to  the  city  during"  the 
1975,  to  September  30,  1976,  but 
the  amount  of  $855,000. 

On  page  10,  line  7,  strike  "«3 
insert  "$15,500,000:  Provided,"; 

On  page  11,  line  5,  strike  "$1 
insert  "$19,500,000:  Provided,"; 

On  page  11,  beginning  with 
through  and  Including  througl 

On  page  11,  line  18,  strike 
and  Insert  "$18,725,000"; 

On  page  11,  line  21.  strike 
Viet    Union    and    other 
countries"; 

On  page  11,  line  23,  strike 
movement  of  baggage"; 

On  page  12,  line  4,  strike 
insert  "$6,360,000"; 

On  page  12.  line  13,  strike 
and  Insert  "$25,000,000"; 

On  page  12.  line  21,  strike 
and  insert  "$326,000,000"; 

On   page    13,   line    1,   strike 
and  Insert  "$46,000,000"; 

On  page  13,  beginning  with 

OPERATINO  EXPENSES   OP  THE 
INTEKNATIONAI. 


provided  to  the 

Columbia  to 

payments  out 

approprli  ,ted    to    such 

provide  rs  under  con- 

I  erlod  July  1, 

not  to  exceed 

,000,000"  and 

,000,000"  and 

line  8,  strike 
line  14; 
"$11,325,000" 


Easte  -n 


'  from  the  So- 
European 


DEVELOP]  lEjrr 


I  vallable    for 
Agen^-y  for  Inter- 
year    1977 
purchasing, 
hoiking  or  office 
through   the 
the  Depart* 


line 
TO 


6,  insert: 
THE 


None    of   the   funds   made 
Operating  Expenses  of  the  Agi..-. 
national    Development    in    fiscal 
shall   be  available   for   leasing 
renovating,  or  furnishing  of  ho 
space  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  except 
Foreign  Building  Operations  of 
ment  of  State. 

On  page  16.  beginning  with 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 
PRESIDENT 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  ADi^misniATioN 

DISASTER  RELIEP 

For  an   additional    amount 
relief",  $20,000,000:  Provided, 
going  amount  shall  be  used  onll 
Imbursement  of  State  and  local  ( 
notwithstanding   any   provision 
areas  where  an  emergency  has 
by  the  President,  for  costs  of 
Incurred  In  such  emergency. 

On  page  15.  line  22.  strike 
and  Insert  "$4,600,000,000"; 

On  page  15.  line  24.  strike  "^ 
mlttee  Print  Number  94-39  of 
tee  on  Public  Works  and  Trai. 
the  House  of  Representatives 
"the  table  on  page  16  of  Senate 
ber  95-38.  adjusted 

On  page  16.  beginning  with 
cordance  with  the  above 


"Ub  ie 
tie 


appropi  latlon' 
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'and  for  the 

$3  660.000"  and 

"$15,000,000" 

$316,000,000" 

$36,000,000' 

Uhe  14,  Insert: 

A5ENCY   FOR 


National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods  established 
pursuant  to  S.  1070  or  similar  legislation, 
$1,000,000. 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  13,  Insert: 
National  Institute  op  Buildino  Sciences 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Building  Sciences.  $500,000.  as 
authorized  by  section  809  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  (12 
U.S.C.  1701 J-2),  as  amended,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.   1978. 

On  page  17.  beginning  with  line  19.  inSert: 

ASSISTANCE    TOR    HEALTH    MANPOWER    TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  tea  "Assistance 
for  health  manpower  training  institutions", 
$10,045,000.  wlhch  shall  be  available  for  sub- 
chapter II.  Ill  and  IV  programs  pursuant  to 
38  use.  6082.  to  remain  available  imtll 
September  30.  1983. 

On  page  18.  line  8.  strike  "$45,255,000"  and 
Insert  "$43,895,000"; 

On  page  18,  line  8,  strike  "$4,000,000"  and 
insert  "$2,900,000"; 

On  page  18,  line  21.  strike  "$1,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$5,800,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, shall  be  for  a  program  of  conversion 
of  certain  railroad  rights-of-way  to  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  uses  as  authorized  by 
Section  809(d)   of  Public  Law  94-210"; 

On  page  19,  line  4,  strike  "$127,493,000" 
and  Insert  "$108  693.000"; 

On  page  19,  line  7,  following  "Service"  In- 
sert "and  no  more  than  $18.800  000  shall  be 
available  to  the  U.S.  Pore«t  Service"; 

On  page  "19,  line  13,  strike  "$21,025,000" 
and  insert  "$15.4''5.0no"; 

On  page  19.  line  15.  following  "a'rcraft" 
Insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  $4,035,000 
shall  rem<»ln  available  until  expended": 

On  page  20.  I'ne  4,  strike  "$13,730,000"  and 
Insert  "$7,510,000": 

On  page  20.  l<ne  7.  strike  "$92,263,000"  and 
Ijwert  "$93,001,000"; 

On  page  20,  beginning  with  line  12.  Insert: 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 


Ijr   "Disaster 
Tliat  the  fore- 
for  the  re- 
^vernments. 
of   law.    in 
declared 
s4ow  removal 


b  (en 


'(  500.000.000" 


I  of  Com- 
Commlt- 
TransJ>ortatlon  of 
and    Insert 
rteport  Num- 
proportlons  tely   in   ac- 
11  ve  8.  Insert: 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts". 
$4,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  of  S.  621. 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  or  similar  legislation. 
On  page  21.  line  4,  strike  "$1,304,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,388,000"; 

On  page  21.  line  8.  strike  "$10,050,000"  and 
Insert  "$13,978,000:  Provided,  That  $5,128,000 
for  the  purchase  and  renovation  of  a  build- 
ing to  serve  as  a  replacement  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Metallurgy  Research  Center  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  shall 
become  available  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  authorizing  legislation"; 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
through  and  Including  line  19: 

On  page  21.  line  23,  strike  "$10,040,000" 
and  Insert  "$10,140,000"; 

On  page  22.  line  4,  strike  "$35,200,000"  and 
insert  "$19,200,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  6,  strike  "$26,700,000"  and 
insert  "$10,700,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  9.  strike  "$10,904,000"  and 
Insert  "$22,132,000"; 

On  page  22.  line  10.  strike  after  "expended" 
Insert  a  comma  and  "including  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  to  oTset  losses  In  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  94-255- 
Provided,  That  $4,000,000  for  grants  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Enewetak  Atoll  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  authorizing  legUla- 
tlon"; 


On  page  22,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
through  and  including  line  19; 

On   page   23.   line   6.   strike   "$233,005,000" 
and  insert  "$223,805,000"; 

On   page  23,   line    19,   strike   "$33,800,000" 
and  Insert  "$16,900,000"; 

On  page  24.  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
through  and  including  line  10; 

On  page  24,  line  14,  strike  "$32,002,000" 
and  Insert  "$90,889,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  14,  strike  "$12,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$67,000,000"; 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  19,  insert: 
Health  Services  Administration 
indian  health  services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Indian 
health  services",  $1,000,000. 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  23,  In- 
sert: 

INDIAN    HEALTH    FACILrTXES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Indian 
health  facilities",  $75,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  26.  line  9.  following  "10.000"  In- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  none  of 
these  funds  shall  be  available  for  the  com- 
pensation of  Executive  Level  V  or  higher 
positions"; 

On  page  25.  line  17.  strike  "$425,000"  and 
Insert  "$203,  000"; 

On  page  25,  line  21,  strike  "$18,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$21,250,000"; 

On  page  25,  line  22,  strike  "$9,000,000"  and 
insert  '$12,000,000"; 

On  pa^e  25,  line  24,  strike  "$9,000"  and  in- 
sert "$6,750,000"; 

On  page  26,  line  1.  following  "7(h),"  insert 
a  comma  and  "and  $22,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
for  the  purposes  of  section  219(b)  of  Public 
Law  94-555": 

On  page  26,  line  13,  following  "$200,000," 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  none  of 
these  funds  shall  be  available  for  the  com- 
pensation  of   Executive   Level    V   or   higher 
positions"; 
On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  16,  in.<;ert: 
Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commissison  for  Alaska 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $1,100,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til   expended,    to   prepare   a   comprehensive 
economic  and  environmental  study  of  South- 
eastern  Alaska  pursuant  to  authority  pro- 
vided   In   sections    17(a)(7)    (A),    (D)     (H), 
and  (I)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment   Act     (43    US.C.     1601    et    seq.),    as 
amended:  Provided.  That  said  sum  shall  be 
In  addition  to.  and  shall  not  be  considered 
part  of.  the  moneys  authorized  and  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 17(a)  (9)  (B)  of  the  Settlement  Act  and 
complementary  legislation   of  the   State  of 
Alaska:    Provided    further.    That    said   sum 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  funding 
limitation  specified  In  section  17(a)  (9)  (A) 
of  the  Settlement  Act. 

On  page  29.  line  8.  strike  "$11,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$12,000,000; 

On  page  29.  line  16.  strike  "$7,500,000" 
and  insert  $13,700,000"; 

On  page  30.  line  5.  strike  "$115,049,000" 
and  Insert  "$133,022,000"; 

On  page  30.  line  9.  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "titles"; 

On  page  30,  line  10,  following  "VII"  Insert 
"and  XV": 

On  page  30.  line  10.  following  "Act"  in- 
sert "and  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended"; 

On  page  30.  line  12,  strike  "$404,826,000" 
and  insert  "$416,746,000 '; 

On  page  30.  line  17,  strike  "$18,500,000" 
and  Insert  "$16,000,000"; 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  1.  Insert: 
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emergency  school  aid 


FV)r  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
School  Aid".  $35,000,000  of  which  $25,000,000 
shall  be  for  carrying  out  section  707(a)  (13) 
through  707(a)  (15)  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  and  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  activi- 
ties under  section  708(a)  of  said  Act,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  said 
Act.  to  provide  assistance  to  school  districts 
for  which  section  706(a)  funding  Is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  their  needs  and  which  are  Im- 
plementing voluntary  plans  to  eliminate  or 
redvice  mlnorltv  grouo  Isolation. 

On  page  32.  line  13,  strike  "$3,206,418,000" 
and  insert  "$3,212,518,000"; 

On  page  32,  line  13,  strike  "of  which  $6,- 
100.000  shall  be  for  section  721(a)  (2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and"  and  insert  "of 
which"; 

On  page  33,  line  2.  following  "year"  insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided  further,  That  funds 
contained  in  Public  Law  94-94  under  this 
head  for  work  study  grants  shall  remain 
available  through  September  30,  1978"; 

On  page  33.  line  8.  following  the  comma. 
Insert  "and  title  III,  part  D,  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1976,"; 

On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  $19,475,000"  and 
insert  $24,475,000"; 

On  page  35,  line  4.  strike  "$9,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$9,750,000"; 

On  page  35.  line  6,  following  the  comma. 
Insert  "$250,000  for  section  301."; 

On  page  35.  line  11.  strike  "$2,390,000"  and 
Insert  "$3,940,000"; 

On  page  35,  line  11,  strike  "$1,350,000" 
and  Insert  "$2,900,000"; 

On  page  36,  beginning  with  line  11,  Insert: 
Occupational    Safety    and    Health    Review 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  adidtlonal  amount  for  "salaries  and 
expenses"  $177,000. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

regional  rail  transportation  protective 

account 

For  an  additional  amount  for  pajrment  of 
benefits  under  Section  509  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $25,000,000,  includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  payment  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

On  page  37,  beginning  with  line  5,  Insert: 
CHAPTER     VIII— LEGISLATIVE     BRANCH: 

SENATE 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  of  Deceased 

Members  of  Congress 

For  payment  to  Jane  B.  Hart,   widow  of 
Philip  A.  Hart,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  $44,600. 
Compensation    and    Mileage    of    the    Vice 

President  and  Senators  and  Expense  Al- 
lowances   OF    the    Vice    President,    the 

Leaders,  and  Whips  of  the  Senate 

compensation  and  mileage  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent AND  senators 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  Mileage  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators".  $2,900:  Provided,  That,  effective 
January  5,  1977.  the  compensation  of  a  Dep- 
uty President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  annual  com- 
pensation of  the  President  pro  tempore  and 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
Senate. 

EXPENSE  allowances  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
majority  AND  MINORITY  LEADERS  AND  MA- 
JORITY  AND   MINORITY   WHIPS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Expense 
Allowances  of  the  Vice  President.  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  and  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Whips",  $6,500:  Provided.  That,  effec- 
tive with  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  expense  allowance  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000  each  fiscal  year  for 


each  Leader:  Provided  further.  That,  effec- 
tive April  1,  1977,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
an  expense  allowance  for  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Whips  of  the  Senate  which  shall 
not  exceed  $2,500  each  fiscal  year  for  each 
Whip:  Provided  further.  That,  during  the 
period  beginning  on  January  3,  1977,  and 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  during  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Majority  Leader,  the  Minority  Leader,  the 
Majority  Whip,  and  the  Minority  Whip  may 
receive  the  expense  allowance  (a)  as  reim- 
bursement for  actual  expenses  Incurred  upon 
certification  and  documentation  of  such  ex- 
penses by  the  Vice  President,  the  respective 
Leader  or  the  respective  Whip,  or  (b)  in 
equal  monthly  payments. 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

OFFICE  OF  the  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

For  Office  of  the  President  Pro  Tempore, 
$51,400:  Provided,  That,  effective  April  1, 
1977,  the  President  pro  tempore  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
Administrative  Assistant  at  not  to  exceed 
$47,595  per  annum;  a  Legislative  Assistant 
at  not  to  exceed  $40,080  per  annum,  and  an 
Executive  Secretary  at  not  to  exceed  $23,380 
per  annum. 

OFFICE  or  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

For  Office  of  the  Deputy  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore, $51,400:  Provided,  That,  effective  April 
1,  1977.  the  Deputy  President  pro  tempore  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  Administrative  Assistant  at  not  to 
exceed  $47,595  per  annum;  a  Legislative  As- 
sistant at  not  to  exceed  $40,C30  per  annum, 
and  an  Executive  Secretary  at  not  to  exceed 
$23,380  per'^nnum. 

OFFICES    OF    THE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 
LEADERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Offices  of 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders ',  $45,900: 
Provided,  That,  effective  April  1,  1977,  the 
Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  are 
each  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employees  as  they  deem 
appropriate:  Provided  further.  That  the  gross 
compensation  paid  to  such  employees  shall 
not  exceed  $191,700  each  fiscal  year  for  each 
Leader:  Provided  further.  That  the  positions 
established  by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1970,  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  are  abolished 
effective  April  1,  1977. 

FLOOR    ASSISTANTS    TO    THE    MAJORTTY    AND 
MINORITY     LEADERS 

For  Floor  Assistants  to  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader,  $42,600:  Provided. 
That,  effective  April  1,  1977.  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  may  app>olnt 
an  Assistant  to  the  Majority  Leader  for  Floor 
Operations  and  an  Assistant  to  the  Minority 
Leader  for  Floor  Operations,  respectively,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  assistants  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  gross  compensation  of 
the  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

OFFICE'S   OF   THE    MAJORITY   AND    MINORITY 
WHIPS 

Effective  April  1,  1977.  the  Majority  Whip 
and  the  Minority  Whip  are  each  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
employees  as  they  deem  appropriate:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  gross  compensation 
paid  to  such  employees  shall  not  exceed 
$111,100  each  fiscal  year  for  each  Whip:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  positions  established 
by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1970  and  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1976,  for  the  Offices  of  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Whips  are  abolished  effective 
April  1,  1977. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  CON- 
FERENCE OF  THE  MAJORTTY  AND  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE   OF    THE    MINORITY 

For  Offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Majority  and  the  Secretary 


of  the  Confrence  of  the  Minority,  $58,200: 
Provided.  That,  effective  April  1.  1977,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Conference  of  the  Majority 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Minority  may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  an  Executive  Assistant  at  not 
to  exceed  $45,758  per  annum  and  a  Sec- 
retary at  not  to  exceed  $17,869  per  annum. 

OFFICE    OF   THE    CHAPLAIN 

For  an  additional  amoxmt  for  "Office  of 
the  Chaplain",  $2,000:  Provided,  That,  ef- 
fective April  1,  1977,  the  compensation  of  the 
Chaplain  shall  be  $22,044  per  annum  In  lieu 
of  $18,704  per  annum. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Effective  April  1,  1977,  the  positions  of 
Assistant  to  the  Majority  and  Assistant  to 
the  Minority  established  by  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act,  1955  are  hereby 
abolished. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     AND     CLERICAL     ASSISTANTS     TO 
SENATORS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Admini- 
strative and  Clerical  Assistants  to  Senators  ", 
$33,000:  Prortded,  That,  effective  April  1. 
1977,  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Virginia  shall  be  In- 
creased to  that  allowed  Senators  from  States 
having  a  population  of  five  million  but  less 
than  seven  million,  the  population  of  said 
State  having  exceeded  five  million  Inhabi- 
tants. 

OFFICE  OF  SERGEANT   AT   ARMS   AND  DOORKEEPER 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  $27.800 :j 
Provided.  That,  effective  April  1.  197T,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  Special 
Assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $28,724  per  annum 
In  lieu  of  not  to  exceed  $23,714  per  annum; 
a  Chief  Clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $26,219  per 
annum  In  lieu  of  a  Clerk  at  not  to  exceed 
$23,714  per  annum;  an  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  at  not  to  exceed 
$26,219  per  annum  In  lieu  of  an  Executive 
Secretary  at  not  to  exceed  $23,714  per  annum; 
a  Secretary  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  at  not  to 
exceed  $16,199  per  annum  and  a  Secretary 
at  not  to  exceed  $14,696  per  annum  in  lieu  of 
two  Secretaries  at  not  to  eceed  $14,696  per 
annum  each;  a  Secretary  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration at  not  to  exceed  $20,708  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  a  Secretary  to  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  at  not  to  exceed  $18,704  per  annum; 
a  Secretary  to  the  Administrative  Assistant 
at  not  to  exceed  $15,531  per  annum  and  two 
Assistant  Chief  Telephone  Operators  at  not 
to  exceed  $14,028  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of 
three  Assistant  Chief  Telephone  Operatoia 
at  not  to  exceed  $14,028  per  annum  each;  a 
Secretary  to  the  Special  Assistant  at  not  to 
exceed  $12,191  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a  Sec- 
retary at  not  to  exceed  $11,022  per  annum; 
a  Receptionist  at  not  to  exceed  $12,191  per 
annum  and  nineteen  Telephone  Operators 
at  not  to  exceed  $11,022  per  annum  each  In 
lieu  of  twenty-one  Telephone  Operators  at 
not  to  exceed  $11,022  per  annum  each; 
thirteen  Messengers  at  not  to  exceed  $9,686 
per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  fourteen  Messen- 
gers at  not  to  exceed  $9,686  per  annum  each; 
a  Laborer  at  not  to  exceed  $9,018  per  annum 
In  lieu  of  two  Laborers  at  not  to  exceed 
$9,018  per  annum  each;  three  Laborers  at 
not  exceed  $5,010  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of 
five  Laborers  at  not  to  exceed  $5,010  per 
annum  each;  a  Chief  Barber  at  not  to  exceed 
$17,535  per  annum  In  lieu  of  not  to  exceed 
$11,523  per  annum;  an  Assistant  Chief  Bar- 
ber at  not  to  exceed  $15,865  per  annum  in 
lieu  of  a  Chief  Barber  at  not  to  exceed  $12,- 
692  per  annum;  five  Barbers  at  not  to  exceed 
$14,696  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  two  Bar- 
bers at  not  to  exceed  $11,690  per  annum  each 
and  three  Barbers  at  not  to  exceed  $9,853 
per  annum  each;  two  Barber  Shop  Attend- 
ants at  not  to  exceed  $10,855  ner  annum 
each  in  lieu  of  a  Barber  Shop  Attendant  at 
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not  to  exceed  $9,686  per    _ 
Shop  Attendant  at  not  to 
annum:  a  Secretary  to  the  . 
at  Arms  at  not  to  exceed  $2 
a    Driver-Messenger,    Depul  |r 
tempore,  at  not  to  exceed  81 
and  a  Deputy  Chief,  Police 
exceed  »33,901  per  annum. 

AGENCY    CONTHlBtTTIONS 

COMPENSATIok 

For   an    additional    amou  n 
Contributions  and  Longevltj 
$800,000. 

Office  of  the  Legislative 
Senate 
For  an  additional  amoui^t 
the    Legislative    Counsel 
$5,500. 

Contingent  Expenses  or 

SENATE    POLICY 

For    an    additional    

Policy  Committees",  $6,000 

INQtriRIES    AND 

For  an  additional  amoun 
and  Investigations",  fiscal 
000. 

MISCELLANEOTJS 

For  an  additional  amoun 
neous  Items",  fiscal  year  l97i 
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rate  of  compensation  not  Ir 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
of  annual  compensation  whlcjh 
to  employees  of  a  standing 
Senate.    The   provisions    of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  . 
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Sec  103.  Effective  on  the  __. 
actment  of  this  Act,  the  provls  d 
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PENSEs    or    the    Senate' 
items"  In  the  Second 
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amended  to  read  as  follows 
notwithstanding  any  other 
the   Sergeant   at   Arms,   su. 
proval  of  the  Committee  on" 
mlnlstraticn.  is  hereafter  au 
ter  into  multi-year  contracts  , 
essing  equipment,  software,  an 
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heading  "Administrative  ,  „v^„ 
Legislative  Branch  Approprlat 
(72  Stat.  442;  2  U.S.C.  65b),  1: 
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VISIONS"  m  the  appropriation 
ate  m  the  Legislative  Branch 
Act,   197.-    (2  U.S,C.   59(e)),   is 
striking   out   "quarterly"   in 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  accordance 
tion  (g)  of  section  705  of  Sent 
4,  95th  Congress,  agreed  to 
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Islatlve  day,  February  1),  1977.  each  Senator 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  receive  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  referred 
to  In  section  105(e)(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968.  as  amended 
and  modified.  Such  amount  may  be  used  by 
a  Senator  only  to  employ  Individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  him  In  connection  with 
his  membership  on  committees  of  the  Senate. 
Each  Senator  shall  designate  the  committee 
with  respect  to  which  any  Individual  Is  so 
employed  to  assist  him. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  Senator  who  Is  the 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  committee,  or  of  any  subcommittee  that 
receives  funding  to  employ  staff  assistance 
separately  from  the  funding  authority 
for  staff  of  the  full  committee,  the  amount 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  referred  to  in  section  105(e) 
( 1 )  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act.  1968,  as  amended  and  modified,  for  each 
such   committee  or  subcommittee. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Senator  who  is  author- 
ized by  a  committee,  a  subcommittee  thereof 
or  the  chairman  of  a  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, as  appropriate,  to  recommend  or  ap- 
prove  the  appointment  to  the  staff  of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  one  or  more 
Individuals  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
Senator  In  his  duties  as  a  member  of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  suhsectlon  (a)  shall  be  reduced 
for  each  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  by 
an  amount  equal  to  (A)  the  aggregate  annual 
gross  rates  of  compensation  of  all  staff  em- 
ployees of  that  committee  or  subcommittee 

(1)  whose  appointment  Is  made,  approved,  or 
recommended  and  (11)  whose  continued  em- 
ployment Is  not  disapproved  by  such  Senator. 
If  such  employees  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  as'slstlng  such  Senator  In  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof  as  the  case  may  be,  or  (B) 
the  amount  referred  to  In  section  105(e)  (1) 
of^the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1938,  as  amended  and  modified,  whichever  Is 
less. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  Senator  who  Is  serv- 
ing on  more  than  three  committees,  one  of 
the  committees  on  which  he  Is  servln'^  as 
selected  by  him.  shall  not  be  taken  Into'ac- 
count  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  Any  such  Senator  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  committee  se- 
lected by  him  under  this  paragraph. 

(c)(1)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
section  shall  be  designated  as  such  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Senator  who  appoints  him  to 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  such  Sen- 
ator and  shall  be  accorded  all  privileges  of  a 
professional  staff  member  (whether  perma- 
nent or  Investigatory)  of  such  committee  In- 
cluding access  to  all  committee  sessions  and 
files,  except  that  any  such  committee  may 
restrict  access  to  Its  sessions  to  one  staff 
member  per  Senator  at  a  time  and  require  if 
classified  material  Is  being  handled  or  dis- 
cussed, that  any  staff  member  possess  the 
appropriate  security  clearance  before  being 
allowed  access  to  such  material  or  to  discus- 
sion of  It. 

(2)  If  (A)  a  Senator's  service  on  a  com- 
mittee terminates  (other  than  bv  reason  of 
his  ceasing  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate)  or 
a  Senators  status  on  a  committee  as  th» 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof 
changes,  and  (B)  the  appointment  of  an  em- 
ployee appointed  under  this  section  and  des- 
ignated to  such  committee  by  such  Senator 
would  (but  for  this  paragraph)  thereby  ter- 
minate, such  employee  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (e),  be  continued  as 
an  employee  appointed  by  such  Senator  un- 
der this  section  until  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing first  occurs :  (1)  the  close  of  the  tenth 
day  following  the  day  on  which  such  Sena- 


tor's service  on  such  committee  terminates 
or  his  status  on  such  committee  changes 
or  (2)  the  effective  date  on  which  such  Sen- 
ator notifies  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  In 
writing,  that  such  employee  Is  no  longer  to 
be  continued  as  an  employee  appointed  un- 
der this  section.  An  employee  whose  appoint- 
ment Is  continued  under  this  paragraph 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Senator 
who  appointed  him  may  assign. 

(d)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
section  shall  not  receive  compensation  In  ex- 
cess of  that  provided  for  an  employee  under 
section  105(e)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1933,  as  amended  and 
modified. 

(e)  The  aggregate  of  payments  of  gross 
compensation  made  to  employees  under  this 
section  during  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year  one- 
twelfth  of  the   total  amount  to  which  the 
Senator  Is  entitled  under  this  section  (after 
application  of  the  reductions  required  under 
subsection    (b))    multiplied  by  the  number 
of  months  (counting  a  fraction  of  a  month 
as  a  month)   elapsing  from  the  first  month 
In  that  fiscal  year  In  which  the  Senator  holds 
the  office  of  Senator  through  the  end  of  the 
current   month   for   which   the  payment  of 
gross  compensation  is  to   be  made.  In  any 
fiscal  year  In  which  a  Senator  does  not  hold 
the  office  of  Senator  at  least  part  of  each 
month  of  that  year,  the  aggregate  amount 
available  for  gross  compensation  of  employ- 
ees   under    this    section    shall    be    the    total 
amount  to  which  the  Senator  Is  entitled  un- 
der   this   section    (after   application   of   the 
reductions  required   under  subsection    (b)) 
divided    by    twelve,    and    multiplied    by   the 
number  of  months  the  Senator  holds  such 
office  during  that  fiscal  year,  counting  any 
fraction  of  a  month  as  a  full  month. 

(f)  Section  108  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1976  (2  U.S.C,  72a-lc)  Is 
repealed. 

(g)(1)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on 
March  1,  1977. 

(2)  Any  designation,  or  change  of  desig- 
nation, made  by  a  Senator  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under  section 
<05  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  95th  Congress, 
agreed  to  February  4  (legislative  day  Febru- 
ary 1),  1977,  shall  be  treated  as  a  designa- 
tion or  change  made  under  this  section. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  accrued  surplus 
available  to  any  Senator  under  section  108 
'ii3^  ^^'^'""^'*  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1976.  at  the  close  of  February  28,  1977  shall 
be  available  to  that  Senator  during  the  period 
beginning  on  March  1,  1977,  and  ending  on 
September  30,  1977.  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

(4)  The  aggregate  amount  available  to  a 
Senator  for  gross  compensation  of  employees 
appointed  under  this  section  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  March  1,  1977,  and  ending 
on  September  30.  1977  (other  than  any 
amount  available  under  paragraph  (3) ) ,  shall 
be  seven -twelfths  of  the  total  amount  to 
Which  the  Senator  Is  entitled  under  this 
section  (after  application  of  the  reductions 
required  by  subsection  (b))  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30,  1977 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1977,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

,  JJ'^J^^-  '*^  '"^®"  's  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolv- 
ing fund  within  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Senate  Barber 
Shops  Revolving  Fund  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'revolving  fund'). 
"(b)  All  moneys  received  by  the  Senate  bar- 
ber shops  from  fees  for  services  or  from  any 
other  source  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  revolving  fund.  Moneys  In  the  revolv- 
ing fund  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  disbursement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  for  necessary  supplies 
and  expenses  of  the  Senate  barber  shops. 
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"(c)  On  or  before  December  31  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  with- 
draw from  the  revolving  fund  and  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  all  moneys  In  excess  of 
$10,000  In  the  revolving  fund  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  Disbursements  from  the  revolving 
fund  shall  be  made  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate. 

"(e)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sha.l  take  effect  on  April  1.  1977. 

Sec.  108.  Hereatter.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  to  make  transfers  be- 
tween appropriaclons  or  funds  available  for 
disbursement  by  him  for  a  fiscal  year  as  may 
be  approved  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
(reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate),  and,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary, to  reimburse,  out  of  funds  thereafter 
made  available  for  disbursement  by  him  for 
such  fiscal  year,  any  appropriation  or  fund 
for  any  amount  so  transferred  from  it. 

Sec.  109.  Any  funds  appropriated  under 
the  heading  "Senate"  In  any  appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,  shall  remain  available  for  ob.lgatlon 
through  September  30.  1978.  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  appropriated. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  but  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  the  Committee  on 
Gjvernmcntal  Affairs  Is  authorized,  effective 
April  1. 1977,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  to  pay 
one  additional  staff  member  at  a  per  annum 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  the 
two  staff  members  referred  to  In  section  105 
(e)(3)(A)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Act,  1S68,  as  amended  and  modified. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  when  and  If  the  Indi- 
vidual who  was  transferred  from  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  under  section  703  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  95th  Congress,  and  who  was 
paid  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  per  annum  rate  referred  to  in 
subsecticn  (a),  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Af- 
fairs, or  of  a  subcommittee  thereof,  and  paid 
at  such  rate. 

On  page  54,  beginning  with  line  10,  Insert: 

JOINT     ECONOMIC     COMMITTEE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee",  $11,500. 
On  page  54,  beginning  with  line  13,  Insert: 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON     ATOMIC     ENERGY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy",  $14,100. 
On  page  54.  beginning  with  line  16,  Insert: 

JOINT    COMMITTEE     ON     PRINTING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing",  $6,000. 

On  page  55,  line  3,  following  the  comma. 
Insert  "Including  rental  of  space  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"; 

On  page  55.  line  5.  strike  "$569,050"  and  In- 
sert '$729,000"; 

On  page  65,  beginning  with  line  7,  Insert: 
ARCHITECT   OF   THE    CAPITOL 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
contingent   expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "contingent 
expenses",  $90,000. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
Sec.  111.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
authorized  to  receive  moneys  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  as  reimbursements 
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for  salaries  paid  by  the  United  States  Senate 
in  connection  with  certain  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
serving  as  instructors  at  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  Moneys  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  112.  The  provisions  of  section  1824  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  210),  are  amended  by 
deleting  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars per  man,". 

Sec.  113.  The  Chairman  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  Is  authorized,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  he  may  Impose,  to  authorize 
the  aslgnment  of  a  police  motor  vehicle  for 
use  by  Instructor  personnel  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  while  assigned  to  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 

On  page  56,  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
all  through  and  including  page  57,  line  14; 

On  page  57,  line  15,  strike  "X"  and  Insert 
"IX"; 

On  page  57,  beginning  with  line  22,  Insert : 

Southwestern    Power    Administration 
operation  and  maintenance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance",  $13,800,000. 

Administrative  Provisions 

Appropriations  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  fiscal  year  1977  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109.  when  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $75,000. 

Appropriations  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Southeastern  Power  Admin- 
istration, Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  Alaska  Power  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1977  .shall  be  available  for  hire, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft;  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  purchase  of 
reprints;  payment  for  telephone  services  in 
private  residences  In  the  field,  when  au- 
thorized under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary;  and  the  payment  of  dues,  when 
authorized  by  the  Secretary,  for  library 
membership  In  societies  or  associations  which 
Issue  publications  to  members  only  or  at  a 
price  to  members  lower  than  to  subscribers 
who  are  not  members. 

On  page  58,  line  18.  strike  "XI"  and  insert 
"X"; 

On  page  59.  line  15,  strike  "$44,337,709"  and 
insert  •$48,297,749"; 

On  page  59,  line  16,  strike  "$39,154.000" 
and  insert  "$43,115,039"; 

On  page  60.  line  7.  strike  "$6,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$10,000,000"; 

On  page  60,  line  15,  strike  "$2,975,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,238,000"; 

On  page  60.  line  20,  strike  "$3,099,000"  and 
Insert  "$7,977,000:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  for  payment 
of  private  counsel  fees  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  by  the  Department  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  defendants  In  suits  com- 
menced after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
until  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  expresses  approval  of  the  policy  state- 
ment embodied  in  the  Attorney  General's 
Order  No.  687-77  dated  January   19,   1977"; 

On  page  62,  beginning  with  line  8, 
insert: 

General  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $100,000. 

On  page  62,  beginning  with  line  12, 
insert : 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

salaries  and  expenses 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $309,000. 


On  page  62,  line  23.  strike  "$1,000,000"  and 
insert  "$2,880,000"; 

On  page  63.  line  3,  strike  "$17,329,000"  and 
Insert  '$26,353,000"; 

On  page  63,  line  9,  strike  "8110,000,000"  and 
Insert   "$115,000,000"; 

On  page  63,  line  11,  following  "subsec- 
tions". Insert  "(c),  (d)"; 

On  page  63.  line  12.  strike  "$110,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$115,000,000": 

On  page  65,  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert: 
Office  of  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,"  $413,500:  Provided.  That  not 
to  exceed  $7,500  shall  be  available  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses. 

On  page  65,  line  11,  strike  "XII"  and  In- 
sert "XI"; 

On  page  65.  beginning  with  line  10,  In- 
sert: 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration 
traffic  and  highway  safety 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Traffic  and 
Highway     Safety",     $3,000,000.     to     remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  66.  line  6.  strike  "$26,000,000" 
and    Insert    "$47,000,000"; 

On  page  66,  line  33.  strike  "$3,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,000,000"; 

On  page  67,  line  1,  strike  "XIH"  and  In- 
sert "xn": 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  3,  Insert: 
FEDERAL  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 

SALARIES    and    expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,000,000. 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
through    and    including    line    10; 

On  page  67.  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
through  and  Including  line   18; 

On  page  67,  line  25,  strike  "$26,804,000" 
and  insert  "$28,804,000"; 

On  page  68.  beginning  with  line  9,  insert: 
Official  Residence  op  the  Vice  President 

OPERATING  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses",  $30,000:  Provided,  That  $30,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  official  entertain- 
ment expenses  of  the  Vice  President,  to  be 
accounted  for  solely  on  his  certificate. 

On  page  08.  line  1'3,  strike  "$167,000"  and 
Insert  "$155,000"; 

On  page  68,  line  "$100,000"  and  Insert 
"$241,000  "; 

On  page  69.  line  5.  following  "$1,600,000" 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  Di- 
rector may  place  a  total  of  five  (5)  positions 
In  GS-16.  17,  and  18  and  that  such  positions 
are  in  addition  to  total  number  of  posi- 
tions authorized  to  be  placed  in  such  grades 
by  section  5108  of  title  6"; 

On  page  69,  line  18,  strike  "$1,207,000"  and 
Insert  "$775,000"; 

On  page  72,  line  9,  strike  "$16,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$25,000,000"; 

On  page  72,  beginning  with  line  15,  insert: 

National  Commission  on  Electronics  Fund 
Transfers 

salaries  and  expenses 
Of  the  amount  provided  under  this  head 
in  the  "Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government  Appropriation  Act.  1977", 
$135,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
travel,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  501  of  the  Act. 

On  page  73.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
all  through  and  including  line  13; 

On  page  73.  line  14,  strike  "XIV"  and  in- 
sert "XIII"; 
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On  page  73,  line  20,  sltlke 
and  Insert  "95-93,  and  95 

On  page  73.  line  21 
and  Insert  "$40,817,081"; 

On   page   76,    beginning 
sert: 

SrNATE 


and  95-93' 

strike   "$39,920,032' 

with   line   7,   In- 


Investlea  ;lons 
00: 
$4  000; 


<  00' 


strll  e 


St:  ike 


and  Insert 
On  page 

and  Insert  ' 
On   page 

and  Insert 
On  page 


strll  e 


ard 


"Salaries,  officers  and  e 
800: 

"Office  of  the  Leglslativ< 
Senate",  $30,600; 

"Senate    policy    committees 
"Inoulrles    and 
"Folding  documents  ",  $4 
"Miscellaneous  Items 
On  pace  77,  line  21.  Insert 
"Senate  office  buildings' 
"Senate  garase",  810,300 
On  page  80,  line  22,  strike 
Insert  a  comma  and  "$3,055 
On  pace  86.  line  3.  strike  ' 
Insert  "8303,694.000  "; 

On   page   88,   line   5 
and  Insert  "8138.474,000 

On   page   86,   line   8.   strll|e 
and  Insert  "$217,436,000"; 

On  page  86.  line  10,  strike 
Insert  "$12,350,000"; 

On    page   86,    line    12, 
and  Insert  "89,900.000"; 

On  page  86,  line  16,  strllje 
"$174,430,000 
86,  line  18,  strllfc 
'■$100,638,000' 
86.   line   20.   str|ce 
"$16,937,000" 
86,  line  22 
and  Insert  "$125,334,000' 
On  page  86.  line  24, 
and    Insert    "$74,400,000 
$15,000,000  of  funds  heretofore 
able  in  fiscal  year  1977  only 
Health    and    Medical    Progrt 
formed   Services  shall   be   a 
regard  to  that  limitation"; 

On  page  87,  line  4,  strike 
insert   "$6,689,000"; 

On  page  87,  line  6,  strike 
Insert  "$1,800,000"; 

On  page  87,  line  10,  strike 
Insert  "S4.825.000"; 

On   page  87.  line   13,  strl|te 
and  insert  '$17,866,000  "; 

On  page  87,  line  15,  strike 
insert  "817,400,000"; 

On  page  94,  line  14 
insert  "$30,000  "; 

On  page  95,   line  16,  stril^e 
Insert  '  $46,000"; 

On  page  96.  line  10,  strike 
Insert  "expen.ses' 

On  page  98.  beginning  wit  i 
"Operating      expenses, 
grams'.  «G56.000; 

On  page  98,  line  21,  strlk 
Insert  "$1,196,000"; 

On   page  101,  -line  5,  stril^ 
Insert  "$28,000  "; 

On  page  101,  line  7,  strike 
sert  "$8,000"; 

On  page  101,  line  9,  strike 
sert  "$8,000"; 

On  page  101,  line  14,  strike 
Insert  "$2,650,000"; 

On   page   101,   line   15,   stifke 
and  insert  "$1,400,000 

On  page  103,  beginning 
through  and  Including  all  o 

On  page  103,  line  17.  strlk 
insert  "832.000.". 


mployees",  85,395,- 
Counsel  of  the 


)445,400; 

$3,400,000"  and 
0"; 
4297,294,000"  and 

"$153,474,000" 

"$212,636,000" 

■$7,350,000"  and 

"$7,600,000" 

"$173,030,000" 

"$102,838,000" 

"$17,237,000" 

"$123,434,000" 


strllce   "$88,700,000" 

in    addition, 

made  avail- 

for  the  Civilian 

of    the    Unl- 

allable  without 


strUe 


wl  h 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr. 
bill  now  before  us  includes 
funds  for  almost  every 
agency  of  Government. 

The  total  amount 

committee  for  the  fiscal 
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$85,600; 
$924,300; 


"$6,889,000"  and 

'$1,900,000''  and 

"$5,125,000"  and 

"$18,366,000" 

$18,000,000"  and 

"$31,000"  and 

"$36,000"  and 

■expenses"  and 


line  13,  Insert: 
pro- 


lnt(  rnatlonal 


"$950,000"  and 

"$13,000"  and 

•$3,000"  and  In- 

$3,000^'  and  In- 

'82.250,000"  and 

"$1,000,000" 


line  12.  strike 
line  13;  and 
"$32,000;  ■'  and 


'resident,  the 

supplemental 

debartment  and 


recomi  lended  by  the 
^&r  1977  sup- 


plemental appropriations  bill  is  $32,142,- 
985.710. 

This  amount  is  $4,250,388,439  over  the 
House,  but  is  still  under  the  President's 
budget  estimates  by  $873,813,605. 

A  summary  table  on  pages  4  through  7 
of  the  report  shows  a  chapter-by - 
chapter  breakdown  of  the  bill  on  a 
comparative  basis. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  Includes  the  general 
program  supplemental  items  for  the  var- 
loiis  departments  and  agencies. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  includes  the  costs 
associated  primarily  with  the  October  1, 
1976  general  Government  pay  raise.  In 
title  II  the  committee  is  recommending  a 
reduction  of  $215  million  below  the 
budget  request  for  pay  costs. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  includes  the  gen- 
eral provisions  which  are  unchanged 
from  those  included  in  the  House  bill. 
I  shall  discuss  each  of  the  chapters 
very  briefly  in  my  remarks  and  I  pre- 
sume they  might  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  when  the  individual  chapters  are 
under  consideration. 

For  chapter  I,  on  agriculture,  the  bill 
provides  $1,521,835,000,  which  is  $720,- 
741,000  over  the  budget  request  and  $52,- 
841,000  over  the  House  bill. 

The  principal  item  of  increase  over  the 
House  bill  relates  to  a  late  budget  re- 
quest in  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  for 
subscription  to  capital  stock  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation  which 
was  transmitted  too  late  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  Both  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  include  an  unbudgeted  amount 
of  $710,000,000  for  reimbursement  of  net 
realized  losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  amount  was  deferred 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  and  is  included  in  the  budg- 
et estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

For  chapter  n  on  national  defense  the 
bill  includes  $101,854,000  which  is  $846,- 
000  below  the  budget  request  and  $13,- 
555.000  over  the  House  bill. 

The  principal  item  of  increase  over  the 
House  is  the  $12.5  million  required  to 
fund  operating  costs  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences. Both  House  and  Senate  have  re- 
duced the  amount  budgeted  for  per  diem 
rate  changes  and  certain  other  travel  en- 
titlements. These  savings  more  than  off- 
set the  amount  included  in  the  bill  for 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  and 
thus  the  chapter  overall  is  below  the 
budget  request. 

For  chapter  III,  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  bill  includes  $18,352,600, 
which  is  $4,000,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $2,000,000  under  the  House  bill. 
The  reduction  in  the  budget  request  is 
expected  to  be  offset  by  additional  local 
revenues  which  could  be  raised  from  sev- 
eral sources  including  collection  of  de- 
linquent parking  ticket  fines  from  1976 
and  other  sources. 

For  chapter  IV.  on  foreign  operations, 
the  bill  provides  $500,655,000,  which  is 
$142,000,000  below  the  budget  request 
and  $19,100,000  over  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  has  made  a  number  of 
adjustments  in  the  House  bill  based  on 
detailed  testimony. 

For  chapter  V.  on  HUD-independent 
agencies,  the  bill  provides  $19,498,956,- 


000,  which  is  $2,467,412,000  below  the 
budget  request  and  $4,031,545,000  over 
the  House  bill. 

The  principal  change  from  the  House 
bill  is  the  adidtion  of  $4  billion  for  a  total 
of  $4.5  billion  for  wastewater  treatment 
plant  construction  grants.  The  commit- 
tee recommendation  would  provide  the 
full  budget  request  for  these  facilities. 

For  chapter  VI,  on  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  the  bill  Includes  $1,029.- 
363,000,  which  is  $181,819,000  over  the 
budget  request  and  $95,746,000  over  the 
House  bill. 

The  principal  increase  over  the  Hoase 
bill  relates  to  $75  million  for  Indian 
health  facilities.  The  recommended 
funding  would  provide  the  Indian  Health 
Service  with  $46  million  to  install  over- 
due sanitation  facilities  in  existing  In- 
dian homes  and  $29  million  for  the  same 
facilities  in  new  homes  to  be  con- 
structed in  fiscal  year  1977. 

For  chapter  Vn,  the  Labor-HEW  chap- 
ter, the  bill  includes  $5,931,601,000,  which 
Is  $953,390,000  over  the  budget  request 
and  $106,670,000  over  the  House  bill. 

The  changes  from  the  House  allow- 
ance relate  to  a  great  variety  of  health 
and  education  programs,  including  men- 
tal health,  medical  research,  medical  edu- 
cation, other  forms  of  student  assistance 
and  educational  support. 

For  chapter  VIII,  the  legislative 
branch,  the  bill  includes  $4,447,250,  which 
is  $1,272,105  below  the  budget  request 
and  $2,484,350  over  the  House  bill. 

The  Increase  over  the  House  Is  com- 
posed primarily  of  Senate  budget  re- 
quests which,  by  custom,  the  House  does 
not  consider. 

For  chapter  IX,  on  Public  Works,  the 
bill  includes  $43,800,000  which  is  the 
same  as  the  budget  request  and  $13,800.- 
000  over  the  House  bill. 

The  increase  over  the  House  is  required 
to  fund  a  budget  request  for  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  which 
reached  the  Congress  too  late  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House.  These  funds  are 
required  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
thermal  generated  electric  power  to  make 
up  the  shortfall  in  the  amount  of  power 
generated  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  hy- 
droelectric power  facilities  in  a  six-State 
area  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

For  chapter  X,  on  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  the  bill  provides 
$359,722,249,  which  Is  $2,161,500  below 
the  budget  request  and  $28,827,540  over 
the  House  bill. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  House 
relate  to  increased  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration and  an  additional  $4  million  for 
a  total  of  $10  million  as  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment contribution  for  expenses  ?-S- 
sociated  with  the  Eighth  Pan  American 
Games  to  be  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  in  1979.  Also  included  are  several 
late  budget  requests  which  were  received 
too  late  for  consideration  by  the  Ho'jse. 
For  chapter  XI,  on  transportation,  the 
bill  provides  $63,500,000,  which  is  1,000,- 
000  over  the  budget  request  and  $23,000,- 
000  over  the  House  bill. 

The  changes  from  the  House  are  re- 
quired to  provide  the  full  budget  request 
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for  the  traffic  and  highway  safety  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  and  grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

For  chapter  XII,  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  the 
bill  includes  $964,000,000,  which  is  $102,- 
884,000  over  the  budget  request  and 
$9,7233,000  below  the  House  bill. 

The  principal  change  from  the  budget 
request  relates  to  an  amount  of  $125 
million  included  in  both  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  The  funds 
would  allow  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  the  growing 
backlog  of  repairs  to  Federal  buildings. 
Approximately  30,000  jobs  could  be  ac- 
commodated with  the  recommended 
funding.  * 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  chapter  XIII 
provides  about  $40.8  million  for  the 
satisfaction  of  claims  and  judgments. 
This  is  about  $1  million  more  than  the 
House  bill.  All  of  this  is  reflected  in  a 
budget  estimate  received  in  the  Senate 
following  House  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill.  As  is  our  normal  proce- 
dure in  supplemental  bill,  I  shall  ask  the 
respective  subcommittee  chairmen  to 
respond  to  any  questions  on  their  par- 
ticular chapters.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  for  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  is  $32,- 
142,985,710;  This  is  $4,250,388,439  more 
than  the  amount  provided  by  the  House 
and  $873,813,605  below  the  Carter 
budget  estimate. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  has  provided  detailed  informa- 
tion of  this  bill.  Following  this,  we  will 
have  another  big  appropriations  bill,  the 
economic  stimulus  appropriations  bill, 
which  the  committee  has  already  re- 
ported out.  This  bill  would  total  $19.8 
billion.  These  two  bills,  plus  the  public 
works  employment  bill  that  was  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress  contain- 
ing appropriations  of  $3.7  billion,  places 
the  Congress  in  the  position  of  providing 
approximately  $55.7  billion  without  off- 
setting increases  in  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  our  national  debt  is 
increasing  very  sharply  and  the  to^al 
national  debt  for  this  fiscal  year  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $802  billion.  Just  the 
interest  on  this  huge  debt  will  be  $46.8 
billion.  This  sharp  increase  in  spending 
will  result  in  higher  inflation  rates  and, 
I  fear,  another  period  of  uncontrolled 
inflation. 

The  Ford  budget  estimated  that  the 
fiscal  year  1978  debt  would  be  $785  bil- 
lion and  the  interest  on  that  debt  would 
be  $45  billion.  Also,  the  Ford  budget  es- 
timated that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1978  would  be  $56.1  billion.  A  recent 
Washington  Post  article  stated  that  the 
House  Budget  Committee  was  recom- 
mending a  budget  ceUing  that  would  re- 
sult in  a  deficit  of  $62.4  billion. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 


about  the  increased  spending  in  this  bill 
and  the  other  bills  that  are  to  follow. 
I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  unem- 
ployment and  the  economic  growth  of 
this  country.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  greater  expenditures  of 
funds  and  more  deficits  are  going  to  im- 
prove our  national  economy.  These  huge 
additional  expenditures  may  give  some 
temporary  assistance  to  the  economy  but 
the  after  effects  could  be  devastating. 
What  assurance,  if  any,  do  we  have  that 
this  increased  spending  will  not  kick  off 
another  inflationary  spiral?  Somehow  I 
cannot  understand  how  we  as  a  Nation, 
can  spend  ourselves  into  prosperity. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
support  the  provisions  of  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  and  there  are 
some  necessary  programs  contained  in 
this  bill  that  should  be  funded,  as  well 
as  programs  that  must  be  continued  In 
accordance  with  existing  law.  However, 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  programs 
that  could  continue  as  presently  funded 
and  this  bill  could  have  been  reduced  by 
as  much  or  more  than  the  House  reduced 
it. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  exceptions  made  in  the 
unanimous  consent  request  on  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  ZoR- 
iNSKY) .  The  pending  question  is  the  one 
committee  amendment  on  page  6  which 
has  not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  there  two 
amendments  to  which  there  were  excep- 
tions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
only  one  on  page  6. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  "$1,200,000"  and 
insert  "$10,700,000,  of  which  89,500,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  uniformed  Services 
of  the  Health  Sciences,  this  $9,500,000  to  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978"; 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  inquire, 
what  the  clerk  read  covers  all  of  the  bill 
to  whl"h  he  raised  exceptions? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  exceptions  were  made 
to  the  amendments  on  pages  5  and  6.  It 
primarily  deals  with  the  additional 
funds,  operation  and  maintenance,  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  objection  to  considering  both  at 
the  same  time  and  having  one  vote  on 
the  two  amendments? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  problem. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  total  exceptions  be 
considered  as  one  issue  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  and  that  there  be 
only  ore  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  that 
include  pages  5  and  6,  or  just  page  6? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  the  two  amendments,  of 
course,  go  together. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  go  together. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion  to  that. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  are  willing  to  have  a  time  limita- 
tion of  a  total  of  30  minutes,  15  minutes 
on  each  side.  The  first  vote  would  be 
on  the  question  of  germaneness,  which  I 

hope  would  be 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  a  parlia- 
mentary issue. 

We  are  trying  to  settle  what  is  before 
us  and  we  can  just  have  one  vote  on  the 
two-amendment  issues. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  only  problem 
is  the  Senator  said  one  vote  and  I  did 

not  want 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Obvious- 
ly, the  material,  the  amendment,  starts 
on  page  5. 

Mr.  FORD.  Page  5,  lines  11  through 
23,  and  page  6.  11  through  15. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  request,  Mr. 
President,  only  applied  to  the  issues 
raised  by  the  exception  to  the  amend- 
ment, not  upon  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion of  germaneness.  That  would  be  a 
completely  separate  issue. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  an  understanding 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  if  the 
Chair  is  willing,  that  I  was  to  be  allowed 
to  make  my  points  and  we  would  debate 
the  issue  here,  and  I  can  make  ray  point, 
raise  my  points  of  order,  as  to  the 
amendment,  is  that  correct,  and  get  Into 
germaneness  at  that  time,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  not  raise  the 
point  of  order  now? 

Mr.  FORD.  It  Is  all  right  with  me.  But 
the  Senator  from  Loulslina  and  I  have 
agreed  we  csn  do  it  in  30  minutes,  15  on 
each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  half -hour  limitation  on 
the  amendment? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressure  of  seniority  on 
a  new  Member  in  this  body.  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  I  do  not  mind  the  lobby- 
ing that  is  going  on  as  it  relates  to  this, 
because  I  feel  I  am  right,  and  when  one 
feels  he  is  right  and  his  people  are  sup- 
porting him,  I  believe  he  should  con- 
tinue to  wage  that  battle. 

Mr.  President,  twice  I  have  stood  be- 
fore this  body  in  opposition  to  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  and  I  do  so  again  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  inclusion 
of  advanced  funding  in  this  bill— $12.- 
465,000  to  be  exact — for  the  university. 
The  administration  recently  declared  its 
intention  of  closing  down  the  university, 
the  House  appropriated  no  funds  in  its 
version  of  the  supplemental,  and  here  we 
are  giving  the  program  life  instead  of 
cutting  it  off. 

Health  mar  power  needs  can  be  met 
without  a  university  at  a  savings  of  $112 
million  between  now  and  fiscal  year  1982 
by  simply  increasing  the  active  duty  ob- 
ligation    of    scholarship    participants. 
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sity's  proponents  persist  in  supporting  it 
with  false  figures. 
To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  will 
argue  that,  since  tuition  costs  are  rising, 
the  cost  of  the  scholarship  pi-ogram  will 
Increase  too,  I  point  out  that  the  current 
distribution  of  DOD  scholarship  students 
indicates  that  these  large  increases  will 
not  impact  greatly  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment; 38  percent  of  the  scholarship 
students  have  a  tuition  cost  of  under  $2,- 
000;  32  percent,  of  $2,000  to  $4,000;  22 
percent,  of  $4,000  to  $6,000;  and  only  8 
percent,  of  $6,000  to  $8,000.  None  are  in 
schools  having  a  tuition  cost  of  over 
$8,000.  Furthermore,  as  costs  and  sal- 
aries go  up  for  civilian  schools,  so  will 
they  increase  at  the  university. 

The  university  is  neither  cost-effective 
nor  an  eflBcient  use  of  resources.  The 
GAO,  the  Defense  Manpower  Commis- 
sion— DMC — and  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Survey  and  Investigations  staff  re- 
port have  all  shown  the  university  to  be 
an  inefficient  method  of  providing  mili- 
tary physicians.  Perhaps  the  DMC  study 
says  it  best: 

It  Is  clear  .  .  .  that  It  would  be  efficient  to 
terminate  the  USUHS  today  and  rely  upon 
the  scholarship  program.  .  .  .  The  analysis 
prerented  In  this  paper  indicates  that  the  op- 
erating costs  of  the  USUHS  alone  would  ex- 
ceed the  costs  of  the  scholarship  program: 
Therefore,  the  USUHS  would  be  an  Inefficient 
alternative  even  If  the  facilities  were  con- 
structed and  had  no  net  value  in  alternative 
uses. 

But  the  facilities  do  have  alternative 
uses.  The  second  and  largest  phase  is 
only  15  percent  finished.  When  the  shell 
is  completed,  the  interior  can  be  rede- 
signed and  constructed  according  to  the 
requirements  of  a  new  mission.  Final  dis- 
position of  the  buildings  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon  and  will  be  up  to  both  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Congress. 
However,  NIH  and  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital could  easily  use  more  space,  to 
name  two  possibilities.  Future  savings  in 
construction  costs  will  be  significant, 
ranging.  I  would  guess,  near  $100  million. 

It  is  argued  that  one  of  the  best  rea- 
sons for  having  a  military  medical  school 
is  that  it  will  help  increase  the  Nation's 
supply  of  doctors.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  for  its  dependents  at  the 
greatest  savings  to  the  taxpayer  and  that 
it  is  the  primary  function  of  the  univer- 
sity to  fill  this  role.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  is  our  often  decried  national  physi- 
cian shortage  taking  care  of  itself.  I  fur- 
ther submit  this  shortage  is  the  business 
of  neither  the  Defense  Department  nor 
the  university. 

Besides,  how  proponents  of  the  uni- 
versity program  can  argue  that  it  will 
help  solve  the  problem  is  a  little  much. 
By  the  time  the  first  full  class  of  175  stu- 
dents graduates,  it  will  be  1983.  By  the 
time  these  doctors  are  ready  to  return 
to  the  civilian  sector,  whether  because 
they  have  paid  back  their  time  or  have 
had  a  20-year  career,  the  physician 
shortage  may  well  be  a  phvsician  surplus. 

Fears  of  a  physician  shortage  are  ex- 
aggerated: It  is  ending.  A  revised  pre- 
liminary report  from  the  Manpower 
Analysis  Branch  of  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  projects 
the  national  supply  of  physicians  to  in- 
crease from  375,000  in  1975  to  517,000 
in  1985,  a  38-percent  increase.  The  re- 
port also  shows  the  percentage  of  non- 
U.S.  trained  physicians  will  decrease 
from  21  percent  to  18  percent  of  the  total 
supply.  The  AMA  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber 27,  1976,  indicates  that  medical 
graduates  from  the  114  medical  schools 
will  increase  11  percent  from  1977  to 
1981.  Between  1966  and  1976,  graduates 
from  medical  and  basic  science  schools 
increased  79  percent. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
vinced that  physician  requirements  can 
be  met  and  be  met  more  economically 
in  the  1980's  through  a  combination  of 
the  Armed  Forces  scholarship  program 
and  direct  recruiting  than  by  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences. 

First,  retention  rates  in  the  military 
services  are  increasing.  The  variible  in- 
centive pay  program  was  initiated  in  1974 
to  enable  military  salaries  to  better  com- 
pete with  civilian  salaries  and  has  helped 
with  recruitment  of  physicians.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  of  December  31.  DOD 
had  filled  11,080  of  11.648  authorized 
physician  slots  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Second,  the  scholarship  student  is  a 
volunteer  who  has  chosen  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  return  for  a  scholar- 
ship or  perhaps  because  he  is  attracted 
to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  He  will 
be  obligated  to  serve  a  minimum  of  5 
years — 1  year  internship,  4  years  pay- 
back—and up  to  10  >  2  years— 1  year  in- 
ternship, 4  years  residency,  and  5  V2  years 
payback.  The  same  argument  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  university  per- 
tTins  here  also:  The  longer  a  person 
stays  in  the  military  and  accrues  bene- 
fits and  tenure,  the  longer  he  or  she 
may  be  expected  to  serve.  The  Increased 
duty  obligation  of  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram added  to  the  important  element  of 
the  variable  incentive  pay  plan  results 
in  a  convincing  argument  that  physician 
retention  rates  will  increase  significantly 
over  the  next  several  years.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  time  right  now  to  refute  the 
argument  that  99  percent  of  all  schol- 
arship program  graduates  serve  only 
their  4-year  commitment:  Department 
of  Defense  statistics  show  that  at  least 
50  percent  serve  more  than  the  minimum 
time  required. 

One  final  argument,  Mr.  President. 
The  other  side  often  dwells  on  the  need 
for  specially  trained  physicians  who  are 
tailored  for  specific  military  needs. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  military 
doctor  spends  most  of  his  time  engaged 
in  the  field  of  primary  health  care — the 
common  cold  and  broken  bones,  if  he 
needs  special  training,  he  can  do  it  right 
here  in  the  civilian  world.  Over  an  8- 
year  period,  our  600  surgeons  in  South- 
east Asia  saw  fewer  traumatic  vascular 
injuries — wounds  to  a  major  artery— 
than  did  the  surgeons  at  Houston's  Ben 
Taub  Hospital  from  January  1969  to 
September  1973. 

I  heard  in  the  committee  the  objec- 
tion to  foreign  trained  physicians. 

The  buildings  that  have  been  con- 
structed can  be  used  efficiently  by  other 
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Federal  agencies,  NIH,  and  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  The  facts  are  clear. 

Military  manpower  needs  can  be  met 
another  way.  The  buildings  under  con- 
struction can  be  utilized  effectively  by 
other  Federal  agencies. 

The  university  was  approved  without 
careful  cost-benefit  analysis,  a  fact 
pointed  out  by  the  GAO  study. 

We  are  going  to  hear  on  this  floor  to- 
day that  those  figures  are  wrong  and 
they  want  to  bring  in  the  health  man- 
power help  from  HEW  to  our  medical 
schools.  That  cannot  be  added  in.  be- 
cause it  is  there  now.  and  it  is  going  to 
^  be  there  regardless  of  the  decision  on 
the  university. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  tax 
burden  and  the  need  to  give  the  tax- 
payers the  best  use  of  their  money,  this 
appropriation  should  be  deleted  and  the 
university  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  this  Congress  has  to  do 
in  order  to  convince  the  President  that 
we  are  serious  about  the  uniformed  serv- 
icer medical  school. 

This  legislation  first  passed  Congress 
in  1972— full  hearings,  full  debate,  full 
votes  in  both  Houses  of  Congres.s.  We 
came  back  and  funded  it  in  1973.  We 
funded  it  in  1974.  We  funded  it  in  1975. 
We  funded  it  in  1976. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  $85.8  million  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  school,  with 
all  the  construction  under  contract. 
There  is  a  cost  underrun  of  $13.2  million, 
all  the  design  is  complete,  with  the  first 
building  virtually  finished  and  the  sec- 
ond building  well  along,  and  now  the  ad- 
ministration tells  us  that  we  should  re- 
examine this  thing  and  kill  the  medical 
school. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  received  that 
message,  we  had  another  hearing  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  4  ruled  that  we  shoulu  continue 
with  the  medical  school. 

Let  me  point  out  what  is  involved  in 
this  amendment  and  why  it  is  so  essen- 
tial that  we  act  today. 

First  of  all.  we  have  the  first  class  that 
has  been  accepted  in  the  medical  school. 
The  first  class  is  underway. 

Second,  we  have  35  full-time  faculty 
members  employed,  with  their  lives  and 
their  professions  invested  In  this  school. 
We  have  175  phvsicians  from  the  private 
sector  who  are  working  with  the  medical 
school . 

We  had  2.500  applications  that  had 
been  received  for  the  68  places  in  the 
class  to  start  in  September,  and  we  have 
the  whole  school  in  motion  ready  to  go. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  simply 
to  fund  the  s-hool  through  fiscal  year 
1978.  Why  fund  it  through  fi.scal  year 
1978?  Because  if  we  do  not.  all  this  staff, 
an  these  students,  all  this  tremendous 
effort  and  funds  that  have  been  put  into 
thi.s  school,  based  upon  the  Executive 
Order  to  discontinue,  will  be  lost  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tho  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  want  to  take 
a  moment  of  the  Senator's  time  to  tell 


him  that  I  am  thoroughly  in  agreement 
with  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious 
mista.'ce  to  retard  in  any  way  or  to  do 
away  with  this  medical  school.  The 
Armed  Forces  medical  school  serves  a 
vital  purpose.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  a 
money  saver  rather  than  a  money  user, 
and  it  gives  some  stability  to  the  medical 
.^.ervices  for  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am 
familiar  with  it.  I  know  the  head  of  the 
medical  school.  I  think  it  is  necessary.  I 
thank  the  Senntor  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  good  words.  I 
know  that  he  has  been  interested  in  this 
matter.  Indeed,  many  Senators  in  this 
body,  with  the  number  of  years  this 
matter  has  been  pending,  have  become 
familiar  with  it. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
this  school  actually  will  save  money.  Ac- 
cording to  the  GAO.  the  cost  per  phy- 
sician year — that  is,  the  cost  of  putting  a 
physician  in  the  field — for  the  university 
is  only  $26,236;  whereas,  for  the  scholar- 
ship fund  it  is  $32,068.  when  all  the  Fed- 
eral costs  are  figured  in. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  only  reason 
why  we  ever  have  had  this  move  to  cut 
out  the  medical  school  was  the  concern 
as  to  what  we  might  call  a  false  account- 
ing practice,  whereby  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  costs  wore  figured  on 
the  scholarship  funds,  and  they  deleted 
a  large  amount  of  Federal  funds  from 
the  actual  cost  of  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

If  we  figure  the  full  Federal  cost,  there 
is  a  saving  of  about  $6,000  per  staff  year 
by  going  to  the  Uniformed  Sei-vices  Uni- 
versity of  Health  Services. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President;  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram which  is  put  up  by  the  State  is  not 
at  all  figured  into  this.  If  we  add  that 
cost — which,  after  all,  is  a  cost  to  tax- 
payers whom  we  represent— then  it  is  a 
great  saving  to  have  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  Health  Sciences, 
particularly  when  it  is  fully  funded,  ful- 
ly appropriated,  and  almost  complete. 

Mr.  President,  35  percent  of  the  doc- 
tors now  coming  into  the  military,  who 
are  being  recruited  now.  are  foreign  doc- 
tors. Of  those,  about  60  percent  are  not 
even  American  citizens.  I  believe  we 
badly  need  a  cadre  of  permanent  officers 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  military  career 
and  military  medicine  their  profession. 
Military  medicine  treats  about  8  million 
to  10  million  people;  9  million  to  10  mil- 
lion Americans  are  dependent  on  mili- 
tary phvsicians.  I  think  it  is  only  appro- 
priate that  we  continue  an  effort  which 
we  started  more  than  5  years  ago. 

The  issue  is  very  clear.  This  question 
of  fiscal  year  1978  funding  is  absolutely 
e.ssential  to  settle  this  question  once  and 
for  all. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  action 
they  have  taken. 

If  ever  there  was  a  clear  example  of 
being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  it  is 
the  proposal  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense has  put  forth,  to  proceed  to  ter- 
minate the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences. 

As  has  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  construction  of  this  project  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  no  savings  of  con- 
sequence are  to  be  realized  by  termina- 
tion especially  when  one  realizes  addi- 
tional costs  are  incurred  by  termination. 
In  this  regard  I  note  that  this  is  a  proj- 
ect T^'hich,  very  laudably,  has  come  in 
below  estimates. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  does  not  happen 
often. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  the  savings  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
education  are  like  the  old  shell  game.  The 
Secretary  looks  only  at  the  cost  to  the 
Defense  Department.  However,  if  you  go 
to  the  existing  medical  schools  to  get 
your  personnel — and  it  is  not  there,  in 
any  event — you  will  incur  not  only  the 
costs  refiected  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  but  also  the  costs  incurred 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  plus  costs  in- 
curred by  State  governments  or  private 
entities  responsible  for  providing  that 
medical  education. 

So,  in  terms  of  total  cost  to  the  entire 
society,  this  is  going  to  educate  doctors 
at  a  lesser  cost  than  the  use  of  the 
scholarship  program  in  terms  of  the 
total  cost;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  very 
correct,  and  I  appreciate  his  comments. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  again  commend 
the  Senator  and  strongly  support  his  po- 
sition. If  we  really  want  to  make  effective 
use  of  our  resources,  if  we  want  to  give 
the  armed  services  a  guaranteed  souixe 
of  trained  medical  personnel,  and  if  we 
want  to  meet  the  broad  medical  needs  of 
our  society,  then  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
press  forward  with  this  university  and 
not  to  terminate  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  This  is  just  for  a 
brief  question  and  statement. 

I  supported  the  measure  when  it  was 
first  propo-sed  in  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  I  do  intend  to  support  the 
Senator  and  his  committee.  I  commend 
the  Senator  and  his  committee  for  tak- 
ing the  action  that  it  has  taken. 

One  question  which  has  arisen,  and  I 
ask  this  so  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana may  make  a  statement  for  the  Rec- 
ord where  readers  of  the  Record  may  be 
better  informed,  the  objection  I  have 
heard  runs  along  these  lines:  "Well,  that 
school  is  just  going  to  be  set  up  for  .spe- 
cial selectees  who  will  be  appointed  by 
politics  and  favoritism  and  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  school  to  which  those  who 
merit  attendance  or  who  will  merit  en- 
rollment will  be  admitted." 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  comment 
on  that? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  certainly   would. 
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This  school  now  has  2, 
and  they  have  been 
on  the  basis  of  merit, 
grades,  and  on  the 
tentlal    for    the    school 
military. 

The  Senator  is  very 
ing  and  in  urging  that 
continued   as  at  presen 
totally  on  the  basis  of 
tor  can  be  assured  that 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA. 
ply  to  go  to  that  school? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON 
application.  I  think  you 
minimum    requirements, 
graduate,  et  cetera. 

As  I  say,   there   are 
applications  pending. 
Uniformed  Services 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA. 
tor  and  I  again 

Mr.  JOHNSTON, 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  FORD.  You  know 
ing  the  same  song,  the 
same  music  we  have 
years.  This  is  not  just  a 
the  House  and  the 
thing  which  has  been 
before.  If  you  want  to 
history,  check  those  who 
tain  positions,  who  were 
favor  of  this  medical 
how    quickly    the 
f  ense  agreed  to  it. 

The  Senator  from 
ing  figures  that  he  wanti 
trying   to  make   this   a 
amendment.  I  do  not 
gets  his  figures,  but  the 
Defense  states  that  onlj 
foreign  doctors  were 

Now  I  have  got  him 
that  is  fine.  He  has  his 
have  mine,  and  he  is 
my  time,  so  I  want  to  quolje 
ment  that  was  made  to 
a  question  and  a 
Senator  Johnston  to  Dr. 
Chairman  Johnston.  How 
eSectiveness  analyses  be 
"sunk"  costs  of  University 
considered?    That    is,    even 
validity  at  program  outset, 
be   favorable    where 
struction  costs  are  removed? 

Dr.  Smith.  If  the  OAO 
updated  to  consider 
this  point  In  time,  the  "sunlc 
verslty  construction  would 
amount  of  unincurred 
amortized  would  be  smaller, 
nitely  decrease  the  cost  per 
verslty  graduates:   however, 
struction  costs  were  excluded 
latio:i,  the  decrease  would 
$1,203  per  staff  year  (see 
port.  May  5,  1976).  The  Un 
staff   year  would   then  he 
$1,208),  still  higher  than  the 
per  suff  year  of  $21,444 
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now  Congressman,  Pepper  as  he  testified 
before  this  committee,  and  he  was  brag- 
ging about  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  dedi- 
cation, the  fine  service,  the  fine  health, 
and  all  the  medical  care  he  could  receive 
at  Bethesda  and  at  Walter  Reed.  I  won- 
der where  these  people  came  from?  They 
did  not  come  from  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Medical  School;  they  came  from  pri- 
vate schools,  from  our  civilian  area.  So 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  more  esprit 
de  corps. 

We  hear  a  lot  from  those  who  say,  "We 
need  to  train  them  in  military  woimds." 
Well,  let  me  just  give  you  a  little  some, 
thing  here  that  might  be  of  interest. 

The  other  side  often  dwells  on  the  need 
for  specially  trained  physicians  who  are 
tailored  for  specific  military  needs.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  military  doctor 
spends  most  of  his  time  engaged  in  the 
field  of  primary  health  care,  the  common 
cold,  broken  bones,  pregnancy,  if  he 
needs  special  training  he  can  do  it  right 
in  the  civilian  world. 

Over  an  8-year  period — now,  think  of 
this — our  600  surgeons  in  Southeast  Asia 
saw  fewer  traumatic,  vascular  injuries, 
wounds  to  a  major  artery,  than  did  the 
surgeons  in  Houston  Ben  Taub  Hospital 
from  January  1969  to  September  1973,  a 
4-year  period. 

The  university  is  already  built,  we  hear. 
Major  construction  is  only  15-percent 
complete.  When  finished,  the  new  build- 
ing can  be  used  by  other  governmental 
agencies,  with  a  significant  future  sav- 
ings in  construction  alone. 

We  can  save  there,  and  we  can  save 
by  using  the  scholarship  program,  we  can 
save  the  taxpayers  twice.  We  need  more 
mUitary  physicians,  and  the  university 
is  the  only  way  we  can  get  them,  we  hear. 

DOD  indicates  that  all  military  physi- 
cian needs  can  be  met  by  a  combination 
of  the  scholarship  program  and  con- 
tinuing existing  Incentives.  This  can  be 
done  without  any  strain  on  the  facilities 
which  are  expanding  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  help  on 
both  sides,  if  we  want  to  save  the  tax- 
payers $112.6  million  and  $14  million  this 
year,  I  think  we  ought  to  give  that  con- 
sideration. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  slightly  over  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana does  have  about  3?  If  the  Sen- 
ator wiU  use  his  and  I  will  use  mine 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  foreign  physicians,  I  want  to 
make  clear  I  did  not  say  we  had  35  per- 
cent foreign  physicians  in  the  militarj'. 
What  I  said  was  that  35  percent  of  the 
new  recruits  are  foreign.  In  other  words, 
the  situation  is  bad.  that  is,  6  percent 
of  the  doctors  now  total  are  foreign,  but 
35  percent  of  the  recruits  are.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  would  be  next  year  without 
this  medical  school.  Perhaps  it  would  ex- 
ceed 35  percent. 

Mr.  Pre.«;ident.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  make  a  point  of 
order  to  this  matter,  and  I  shall  bring 


to  the  floor  the  question  of  germaneness. 
It  is  a  very  simple  question.  And  that  is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
amendment,  which  forwards  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1978,  is  germane  to 
the  question  of  funding  for  1977  in  ef- 
fect. I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is. 
There  is  no  language  written  into  this 
bill  that  makes  it  legislative  in  character. 
We  are  not  trying  to  engraft  a  statute. 
All  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  insure  that 
fiscal  year  1978  is  funded  in  order  that 
we  will  have  a  life  of  this  medical  school 
in  fiscal  year  1978.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
if  we  do  not  agree  to  this  amednment  at 
this  time,  then  all  of  the  efforts  that  we 
have  and  $100  million  which  we  have 
invested  is  likely  to  go  down  the  drain 
and  in  the  process  we  will  be  breaking 
faith  with  a  lot  of  fine  physicians  who 
have  signed  on  for  a  career  of  teaching 
there  and  for  many  students  who  are 
already  in  the  school  and  already  doing 
a  job. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yied  to  Uie  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  not  this  project 
been  autliorized? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  The  project  was 
authorized  in  1972. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  amount  of 
funds  has  been  authorized  for  its  con- 
struction to  date? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  To  date  we  have  ap- 
propriated $85.8  million,  but  I  might  say 
that  the  whole  matter  is  under  contract, 
and  it  came  through  with  a  contract  of 
$72.6  million  or  an  underrun  fo  $13.2 
million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  another 
issue  and  that  is  very  good  news  that  we 
do  have  one  contract  in  process  where 
the  construction  is  being  achieved  for 
much  less  than  the  estimated  cost. 

I  do  not  understand  how  we  have  been 
appropriating  money  for  this  project 
year  after  year  unless  appropriation.s 
were  authorized  in  the  beginning  when 
the  project  was  authorized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  appropriations 
were  authorized  and  have  been  au- 
thorized each  year,  not  only  the  con- 
struction contracts  but  the  maintenance 
and  operation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Separate  authori- 
zations each  year? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Excuse  me.  O.  &  M. 
does  not  require  brand  new  authoriza- 
tions in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  understand. 
The  what? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Operp.tion  and  main- 
tenance funds  and  personnel  are  not  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  this  medical 
school,  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  operation  of  it,  the  teaching 
and  so  forth.  I  am  talking  about  the 
construction. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  project  was 
authorized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No  question  about 
that. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  the  time  of  the 
authorization  of  the  project  establishing 
the  authority  to  construct  the  project, 
was  there  not  at  that  time  an  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
construction? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  there  was. 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  It  seems  to  me  like 
it  is  authorized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  absolutely  is  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  not  had  a 
separate  authorization  for  each  ap- 
propriation we  made  for  it,  have  we? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  we  have  not,  ex- 
cept for  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senators  ques- 
tion was:  Was  there  more  than  one  au- 
thorization for  construction? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Have  we  each  year 
been  making  an  additional  authorization 
or  specific  authorization  for  expenditures 
on  the  construction  of  this  project? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  answer  is  yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  been.  But 
we  are  now  at  a  point  where  there  is  no 
appropriation  or  where  an  additional  ap- 
propriation is  needed  in  order  to  continue 
construction. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.    FORD.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  no  addi- 
tional money  needed  for  construction. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
cost  of  operating  the  school  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  do  not  need 
any  construction  money? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  do  not  need  any 
construction  money. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   This  is  operating 
the  school? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  there  is  no  spe- 
cific authorization  for  that;  is  that  right' 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Such  authorization 
is  not  needed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  right.  Just  one 
moment.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  contends  that  no  such  author- 
ization is  needed. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
will  yield  to  me  a  minute. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield 
Mr.  FORD.  I  think  he  should  be  con- 
cerned. We  are  not  authorizing  construc- 
tion money  in  this  legislation 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  right. 
Mr.  FORD.  We  are  authorizing  opera- 
tions money. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  construc- 
tion money  still  needed  to  cany  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know.  But  we  are  talking 
about  the  operation,  materials  and  per- 
sovmel.  and  it  is  only  authorized  a  year 
at  a  time,  and  this  is  fiscal  year  1977  ap- 
propriation. And  we  are  authorizing  1978 


appropriations  money.  We  are  extending 
the  original  authorization  over  into  fiscal 
year  1978.  I  think  the  chairman  of  this 
distinguished  committee  probably  re- 
alizes it  may  be  that  he  should  not  be 
authorizing  something  that  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  because 
we  only  appropriate  1  year  ai  a  time.  We 
only  authorize  1  year  at  a  tiiue. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  can  authorize 
for  longer  than  1  year  at  a  time.  That  is 
frequently  done. 

Mr.  FORD.  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  military  personnel,  I  find,  is 
only  authorized  for  1  year  In  that  spe- 
cific case,  I  think  that  I  am  correct. 

I  am  ready  to  submit  my  point  of  order, 
if  the  chairman  is  ready.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  prepared? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    StJBMITTED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  in  favor  of  this  amendment, 
which  would  provide  the  funding  re- 
quired to  continue  in  operation  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  ill-advised 
to  terminate  this  program  so  auspiciously 
well  underway.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
concluded  that  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  University  far  outweigh  those 
opposed. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to  conclude 
this  issue  and  establish,  once  and  for  all. 
the  continued  existence  of  this  valuable 
source  of  physicians,  not  only  for  the 
military,  but  for  the  Nation  at  large. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  including  the 
$12  million  in  the  pending  supplemental 
in  order  to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Health  University 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  January 
budget  contained  these  funds  but  in  a 
subsequent  amendment  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration recommended  th»t  no  funds 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
that  the  school  be  closed. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  let  me  say 
that  with  health  care  now  one  of  the 
dominant  issues  in  America  today,  it  is 
unthinkable  to  close  any  medical  school 
regardless  of  whether  its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  physicians  for  the  Armed  Forces 
or  for  our  civilian  population.  And  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  not  close  the  one 
at  issue  today. 

MILrrARY    DEPENDENCE    FOR    OVER    TWO    DECADES 
ON     THE     DOCTOR     DRAFT 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  whether 
the  medical  school  wiU  continue  to  exist 
is  a  crucial  issue  for  the  future  of  mili- 
tary medicine. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  for 
over  20  years  our  Armed  Forces  were  de- 
pendent on  the  so-called  doctor  draft 
provisions  for  acquiring  physicians 
needed  for  the  Armed  Forces.  The  issue 
first  arose  in  the  late  1940's  when  legis- 
lation was  enacted  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $100  per  monh  in  compensation 
in  the  hope  that  this  sum  would  stem  the 
resignations  and  provide  some  induce- 
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ment  to  volunteers  for  the  Armed  Forces 
When  the  Korean  war  began  in  1950, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  provide 
a  special  draft  for  physicians  which  was 
continued  as  a  part  o  f the  draft  laws  un- 
til their  expiration  in  1972.  As  the  say- 
ing goes — 

We  can  fight  a  war  without  lawjers  but 
not  without  doctors. 

This  authority  was  unique  since  a  per- 
son was  compelled  to  serve  on  active 
duty  on  the  basis  of  his  profession. 

Today  there  still  remain  on  active  duty 
repaying  their  obligated  service  a  small 
number  of  physicians  who  entered  ac- 
tive service  under  the  draft  provisions. 

DEPENDENT       NOW       ON       PHYSICIAN 
VOLUNTEERS 

It  was  realized  with  the  end  of  the 
draft  in  1972  that  the  only  means  for 
providing  volunteer  physicians  in  ade- 
quate  numbers   for   the   Armed   Forces 
was  some  means  of  medical  school  schol- 
arships under  which  the  graduates  would 
serve  certain  minimum  obligated  periods 
in  return  for  Federal  financial  assistance. 
The  legislation  enacted  in  1972  pro- 
vided for  two  programs  to  obtain  phy- 
sicians.  These  programs   were  compli- 
mentary,   not    competitive.    First    the 
scholarship  program  for  civilian  medi- 
cal schools  was  authorized  under  which 
the    graduates    would    serve    on    active 
duty  4  years.  The  second  source  was  the 
Uniformed   Services  Health   University 
created    in    the    act    whose    graduates 
would  be  obligated  to  serve  for  7  years 
on    active    duty    following    graduation. 
Under  both  programs,  additional  periods 
of  obligated  service  would  be  required  for 
intern  and  residency  training. 

The  purpose  of  the  medical  school  was 
twofold,  first  to  provide  a  nucleus  for 
career  physicians  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  anticipated  that  about  75  percent 
would  continue  in  active  service  for  an 
entire  mihtary  career.  It  is  planned  that 
eventually  the  medical  university  will 
provide  about  20  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  civilian  scholarship  program  will 
always  be  the  dominant  source  for  medi- 
cal officers. 

The  Senate  might  recall  that  one  of 
the  problems  during  the  years  of  the 
doctor  draft  was  a  low  level  of  medical 
experience  in  the  Armed  Forces  due  to 
the  constant  2-year  turnover  of  phy- 
sicians. At  one  time,  over  two-thirds  of 
all  the  physicians  in  the  Armed  Forces 
had  less  than  2  years'  medical  experi- 
ence. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  provide 
a  unique  school  with  a  curriculum,  which 
in  addition  to  the  traditional  courses, 
would  include  those  essential  for  mili- 
tary medical  training,  such  as  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  mass  casualties,  trau- 
ma, combat  surgery,  medical  logistics, 
and  the  like. 

One  added  benefit  would  be  the  reten- 
tion of  outstanding  military  physicians 
who  might  wish  to  participate  in  aca- 
demic medicine  during  their  career  but 
who  would  leave  active  duty  because  of 
the  absence  of  such  an  opportunity. 

The  school  which  by  law  was  located  In 
Bethesda,  Md.,  would  have  available  to  it 
the  unique  clinical  facilities  already  in 
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existence    at    the    Navj  I 
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Mr.  President,  in  the 
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Coinmonsense  also  indicates  that  there 
could  not  be  much  merit  to  the  cost  argu- 
ment. Construction  costs  are  about  the 
same  whether  the  buildings  are  to  be 
used  as  a  military  or  civilian  medical 
school.  The  same  equipment  is  used  in  all 
hospitals.  The  faculty  by  law  is  paid  on 
a  scale  equivalent  to  that  prevailing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  similar  jobs. 

Incidentally,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  total  cost  of  these  two  build- 
ings will  be  over  $13  million  below  the 
appropriated  figure  of  $79.9  million. 

SO-CALLED    ONE    TIME    SAVINGS 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  one  time 
savings  from  termination  are  highly 
questionable.  About  $40  million  in  con- 
struction has  already  been  obligated. 
There  would  be  costly  termination  ex- 
penses Involved  with  any  contract  can- 
cellation. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  efforts  would  be  made  to  com- 
plete the  buildings  w'hich  would  result  in 
no  savings  at  all,  but  additional  expenses 
if  converted  to  other  use. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIP  STUDENTS  REQUIRED  POR  EACH 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENT 

Another  cost  factor  that  has  not  been 
considered  is  the  fact  that  about  1,500 
scholarships  in  civilian  medical  schools 
would  be  required  to  equate  to  700  stu- 
dents in  the  medical  university.  This  2:1 
ratio  would  be  required  due  to  the  longer 
military  service  which  could  be  expected 
from  those  graduating  from  the  univer- 
sity. In  other  words,  two  students  must  be 
in  the  pipeline  in  civilian  scholarships  for 
each  one  student  in  the  medical  univer- 
sity. 

Putting  it  another  way,  it  would  take 
three  civilian  medical  schools  of  500 
students  each  to  provide  the  sam?  num- 
ber of  physicians  for  the  Armed  Forces  as 
the  medical  university. 

In  summary,  the  executive  branch  has 
presented  no  case  on  the  cost  argument. 

OPPOSmON  WITHIN  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  President,  from  the  time  of  its 
original  consideration  in  the  Congress, 
there  has  been  constant  and  determined 
opposition  by  certain  civilians  within 
the  executive  branch.  Mr.  Nixon  received 
advice  which  he  did  not  accept  to  veto 
the  original  legislation  authorizing  the 
university.  The  same  opposition  has  con- 
tinued. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  pro- 
gram/budget decision  memorandums  for 
fiscal  year  1978: 

It  Is  an  Inappropriate  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  play.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  competing  with  private 
institutions  and  state  governments  to  pro- 
duce and  have  licensed  physicians. 

This  PBD,  as  it  is  called,  was  approved 
and  resulted  in  the  pending  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress  to  close  the  uni- 
versity. This  decision,  according  to  testi- 
mony, came  up  only  through  the  budget 
channels.  Those  having  substantive  re- 
sponsibility were  not  consulted. 

ISSUES     OP     FEDERAL     FINANCIAL     PARTICtPATTON 

Mr.  President,  if  the  concern  of  OMB 
is  with  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
health  care,  the  pending  appropriation 
item  of  some  $12  million  is  hardly  the 
place  to  start. 


I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  figures,  all 
taken  from  the  official  fiscal  year  1978 
special  analyses  budget  document: 

In  1978,  Federal  spending  for  health 
programs  will  total  $56  billion.  This  sum 
includes,  of  course,  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs.  Included  within  this 
sum  are  aLso  .some  other  significant 
amounts:  $1.9  billion  for  health  training 
and  education,  mainly  for  students;  $1.24 
billion  in  funds  for  medical  schools;  $1.3 
billion  for  health  care  facility  construc- 
tion; $308  million  for  health  planning 
and  statistics,  including  $42  million  for 
general  purpose  statistics. 

On  page  204  this  document  states: 

The  Federal  Government  now  pays  almost 
one-third  of  all  health  expenditures  in  the 
country.  That  includes  more  than  60  percent 
Of  the  costs  of  medical  research,  45  percent 
of  health  facilities,  40  percent  of  medical 
education  and  30  percent  for  health  services. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

THE    ISSUE    OF    WHO    SPENDS    THE   FUNDS 

Mr.  President,  also  without  merit  is 
argument  that  something  is  wrong  with 
expending  the  funds  directly  to  a  Federal 
agency  rather  than  going  through  the 
grant  process.  The  medical  university  is 
controlled  by  a  stautory  Board  of  Re- 
gents, most  associated  with  civilian  med- 
ical education  except  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Packard.  Former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

There  has  never  been  any  indication 
that  this  school  would  be  other  than  first 
rate,  in  terms  of  faculty,  curriculum  and 
student  body.  The  only  funding  differ- 
ence would  be  that  the  Federal  money 
goes  directly  to  universities  rather  than 
through  grants  to  civilian  medical 
schools.  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints 
from  civilian  medical  schools  that  the 
medical  university  poses  unfair  compe- 
tition. 

TOO     MANY     DOCTORS? 

There  has  been  some  Intimation  that 
in  the  years  ahead  too  many  doctors  will 
be  graduated  from  civilian  medical 
schools  and  the  university  constitutes 
unfair  competition  as  the  PBD  indi rates. 
In  view  of  today's  health  care  problems, 
that  is  certainly  a  risk  that  I,  for  one, 
am  willing  to  take.  One  purpose  of  the 
medical  university  was  to  assist  in  a 
small  way  with  its  175  yearly  graduates 
in  relieving  the  civilian  medical  schools 
of  the  complete  burden  of  medical  train- 
ing for  the  Armed  Forces.  This  relief 
will  provide  for  additional  spaces  to  the 
other  special  civilian  programs,  such  as 
rural  physician  problems.  It  will  also  re- 
lieve the  States  and  private  institutions 
of  whatever  financial  burden  the  ab- 
sence of  the  medical  university  will  im- 
pose. 

At  any  rate,  the  annual  output  of  175 
physicians  could  not  imder  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  contribute  to  flood- 
ing the  market  with  physicians  where 
the  output  is  now  about  13,000  per  year. 

NO   RENEGING    ON   COMMrTMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  Medical  University 
was  debated  at  length  about  6  years  ago 
and  the  issue  was  settled  with  the  per- 
manent law  authorizing  the  institution. 
The  1972  statute  contained  no  language 
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that  the  university  would  be  created 
only  untU  the  "OMB  decided  it  should 
be  closed." 

Commitments  have  long  been  made. 
The  faculty  has  been  appointed;  the 
first  year  students  have  been  admitted; 
the  second  year  accepted;  construction 
Is  partially  completed.  The  medical  uni- 
versity should  not  be  an  annual  political 
football  to  be  fought  over  as  a  part  of 
ea:h  annual  budget.  Under  this  premise, 
the  Congress  each  year  could  question 
whether  to  close  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
career  officers  could  be  acquired  through 
the  ROTC  program. 

NEED    FOR    SAPID    DECISION 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  including  these 
fimds  as  a  part  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. If  the  fate  of  the  medical 
university  Is  not  to  be  determined  until 
the  regular  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation Is  passed  by  the  Congress 
late  this  stmmier,  the  Indecision  during 
this  period  will  be  most  damaging.  It 
places  the  entire  Institution  in  limbo. 
Faculty  members  already  appointed 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  summer  to  see  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
tained. Students  may  not  wish  to  wait. 
All  sorts  of  decisions  will  be  hanging  in 
the  balance  for  several  months. 

The  Congress  should  decide  this  Issue 
now  and  should  decide  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  existence 
of  the  university  is  not  only  crucial  for 
military  medicine,  they  are  also  Impor- 
tant issues  for  the  Congress. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Con- 
gress to  place  sole  reliance  on  civilian 
scholarships  for  providing  military  phy- 
sicians. If  this  school  is  closed,  it  could 
not  be  recreated  at  any  time  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  We  would  not  know  for 
years  whether  the  civilian  scholarship 
program  alone  could  completely  satisfy 
military  needs. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  adequate 
medical  care  must  be  provided  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  as 
a  matter  of  military  necessity. 

If  this  school  Is  closed  and  the  day 
should  come  when  the  doctor  draft  must 
be  reinstated,  the  Congress  will  have 
only  itself  to  blame.  The  termination  of 
the  university  can  only  contribute  to  the 
necessity  of  the  draft  renewal  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  this  medical  institution 
should  be  developed  as  the  Congress 
mandated  in  1972— not  terminated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
exploring  some  of  the  myths  surrounding 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Science,  I  want  to  compliment  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  for  his  per- 
sistent leadership  In  guarding  the  pub- 
lic's purse  while  seeking  more  efficient 
ways  of  increasing  the  number  of  physi- 
cians available  to  our  society.  After  all, 
that  is  the  principal  issue  here— what  Is 
the  best  way  to  educate  and  graduate 
physicians.  No  one  disputes  the  need.  No 
one  argues  against  the  requirement  for 


military  physicians.  No  one  claims  we 
can  do  without  more  physicians.  The 
issue  simply  is  what  is  the  most  efficient 
way  of  getting  these  physicians  into  mili- 
tary life. 

PHYSICIAN    SHORTAGES? 

We  are  likely  to  hear  many  stories 
here  today  about  the  lack  of  physicians 
or  the  maldistribution  of  physicians  or 
the  needs  of  military  families  or  the 
desperate  condition  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States.  Every  one  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  extraneous.  That  is  not  the 
Issue.  The  issue  is  tax  fimds  and  physi- 
cians. How  to  get  more  physicians  for 
less  money. 

Now  the  easiest  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  say  that  we  do  not  care  about 
economy — that  we  do  not  care  about 
costs,  that  we  do  not  care  about  savings 
recommended  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense — that  we  do  not  care 
about  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  That 
is  the  easy  answer — simply  spend  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  military  physi- 
cians without  regard  for  efficiency  or  ef- 
fectiveness or  costs.  Just  open  the  Fed- 
eral coffers  and  let  the  money  roll  out. 
And  hope  that  by  spending  more  and 
more  money  that  wiU  solve  the  problem. 
We  could  throw  money  at  the  problem 
until  it  goes  away. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  just  ignore  the 
economies  that  the  President  has  re- 
quested— just  turn  our  backs  on  the 
projected  savings  of  $14  million  this  year 
and  $112.6  million  by  1982.  We  could 
raise  the  defense  budget  by  putting 
funds  for  the  university  back  in. 

ECONOMY    VOTE 

But  I  hope  we  would  be  more  responsi- 
ble than  that.  How  can  I  say  more  re- 
sponsible? Because  of  a  simple  fact. 
Every  impartial  study  of  the  university 
program  versus  the  scholarship  program 
indicates  that  it  is  far  less  costly  to  train 
our  military  physicians  by  scholarship 
than  by  operating  a  huge  $80  million 
military  university  which  at  Its  peak  will 
only  produce  17  percent  as  many  gradu- 
ates. Think  of  it.  We  are  Investing  $80 
million  into  a  building  and  $14  million 
a  year  In  operating  costs  for  a  graduating 
class  of  only  175  students  while  at  the 
same  time  the  scholarship  program  grad- 
uates 988  a  year. 

How  do  we  compare  the  costs  of  the 
two  programs?  Well,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  compiled  a  50-page 
report  going  into  every  conceivable  vari- 
able. For  example,  they  specifically 
looked  at  the  difference  in  the  retention 
rates  required  by  the  university,  which  Is 
7  years,  compared  to  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram which  is  4  years.  They  drew  the 
conclusion  that  even  considering  the  ex- 
pected return  based  on  staff  years  of 
service,  even  figuring  In  the  different 
retention  rates — still  the  scholarship 
program  was  much  more  economical 
than  the  university. 

DEFENSE    MANPOWER    COMMISSION 

Now  does  the  GAO  stand  alone?  No, 
indeed.  Several  years  ago  the  Senate 
created  a  special  Defense  Manpower 
Commission  and  funded  it  at  about  $2 
million.  Senators  Baker  and  Bentsen 
were  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 


The  idea  was  to  find  ways  where  we  could 
save  money  in  defense  manpower. 

And  what  did  this  national  commis- 
sion conclude?  They  concluded  that  the 
university  program  was  so  ineffective 
that  you  could  go  ahead  and  bufld  the 
$80  mUUon  building,  let  it  stand  idle,  and 
still  operate  the  scholarship  program 
more  cheaply. 

No  one  is  proposing  we  let  that  build- 
ing stand  idle.  But  that  is  just  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  difference  In  the 
efficiency  of  producing  physicians  under 
each  program. 

Do  the  GAO  and  Defense  Manpower 
Commission  stand  alone?  No.  They  have 
been  joined  by  Secretary  Richardson 
when  he  was  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
also  when  he  was  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. He  looked  at  the  university  pro- 
gram and  found  it  wanting.  He  opposed 

Anybody  else?  Well,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  oppose  the  univer- 
sity on  economic  grounds.  Even  imder 
President  Ford,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  recommended  the  university 
be  killed,  but  the  Ford  administration 
did  not  accept  this  position. 

There  are  other  reports,  of  course.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  sur- 
veys and  investigations  staff  report  for 
one.  And  reports  by  various  health  con- 
sultants to  HEW  and  DoD. 

I  polr*;  out  these  facts  to  emphasize 
that  wha*  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  doing  here  Is  backed  up  by  the  most 
exhaustive  analysis  you  would  want  on 
any  project. 

This  is  an  economy  vote — pure  and 
simple.  This  is  a  vote  of  the  big  spenders 
versus  the  economy -minded  advocates. 
This  is  a  vote  based  on  thorough  anal- 
ysis by  several  Federal  and  legislative 
organizations. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  specifics  of  the  university 
versus  the  scholarship  program  have 
been  clouded  by  propagation  of  a  number 
of  myths. 

Let  me  take  each  in  turn: 

FACT  AND  FANCY 

Mjrth  No.  1 :  "The  University  is  a  less 
expensive  means  of  procuring  physicians 
for  the  services  than  the  scholarship 
program."  Now  let  us  get  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  myth.  It  is  built  on  a  letter 
report  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  the  GAO.  The  House  commit- 
tee specifically  instructed  the  GAO,  over 
their  vocal  objections,  to  include  In  the 
analysis  the  fixed  cost  of  the  HEW  budg- 
et going  to  civilian  medical  schools.  The 
Comptroller  General,  in  this  very  letter 
to  the  House  committee,  said  although 
they  were  doing  the  computation  the  way 
the  committee  had  forced  them  to,  It 
was  not  valid.  It  is  not  a  mathematically 
or  economically  correct  comparison.  It 
was  a  set  up.  "The  Defense  Manpower  re- 
port said  the  same  thing.  So  these  so- 
called  facts  that  the  GAO  said  the  uni- 
versity Is  cheaper  are  a  distortion.  How 
can  anyone  check?  Just  ask  the  GAO. 
They  put  it  in  writing  and  they  will  say 
it  in  public. 

The  real  facts  are  that  the  university 
is  far,  far  more  expensive  than  the  schol- 
arship program.  Up  to  $160,000  more  ex- 
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pensive  per  student  per 
costs;  $5,000  more  cxpens 
year  of  experienced  servlcp 

Myth  No.  2:  "There  Is 
military  physicians."  Llste^x 
ment  to  what  the  Defense 
has  to  say  about  this.  And 
if  anyone  knows  about  military 
shortages  It  should  be  the 
partment: 

The  National  supply  of  phy^cli 
crease  from  375,300  In  1975  to 
an  Increase  of  about  38  percent 
centage  of  non-U.S. -trained 
decrease  from  21  "7;;  to  18%  of 
ply.  Graduates  from  114  medial 
increase    from    13.961    In    1977 
1981  an  Increase  of  11%  In 
Graduates  from  medical  and 
schools  increased  79%  from 
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Retention  rates  for 
military  are  swinging  up 
volunteer  aspect  of  the 
under  the  scholarships 
who  enter  the  program  in 
of  medical  school  will  be 
serve  a  minimum  of  5 
10  Vi  years  In  payback. 

I  am  quoting  from  the 
Defense  now: 

In  summary,  the  DOD  is 
physician  requirements  can 
1980's  more  economically 
nation  of  the  scholarship 
recruiting.  Notwithstanding 
over  the  federal  subsidy,  the 
the  federal  budget  will  be  a  t 
less  during  the  period  FT  79- 
sion  to  close  the  University  is 
Congress. 
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Myth  No.  3 :  Poreign-bori  i 
The  argument  is  going 
should  be  worried  about 
foreign  born  physicians  in 
Foreigners  actually  treatini 
Well,  first  of  all  the  statlst^s 
an  8   percent  foreign - 
ment  for  fiscal  year  1976 
cent  totally  in  DOD.  The 
figures  is  Uie  Department 

Second,  let  us  Just  thiiik 
about  being  worried  about 
by  someone  bom  in 
There  is  an  explicit 
here.  All  these  physicians 
credited  for  practice  in  the 
They  must  all  meet  our  tougjh 

Third,  consider  for  a 
tribution  of  foreign  bom 
our  country.  About  half 
Prize  winners  were  bom 
we  reject  them — ^not  let  theii 
to  our  society? 

In  short.  Mr.  President, 
about   foreign -bom 
plain  absurd — If  not  worse 

Myth  No.  4:    "We 
building  so  why  not  keep 
$80    million    has    been 
project." 

In  reality,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  primary  building  is 
cent  complete.  By  turning 
over  to  another  Federal 
jected  to  require  a  new 
can  be  significant  savings  in 
struction  costs.  In  other  w 
payers  are  going  to  get  a 
by  closing  down  the  Unlvers 
Ings  by  producing  physicians 
cheaper  scholarship 
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savings  from  not  having  to  build  a  fa- 
cility for  some  other  Government  agency. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  that  on  page  5  of  the  bill, 
lines  11  through  23,  and  page  6.  lines  10 
through  15,  the  matter  contained  therein 
is  not  authorized  since  it  relates  to  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  military 
personnel  accounts  authorized  for  only 
1  year  and  since  the  language  contained 
therein  expressly  carries  over  to  a  second 
fiscal  year  in  remaining  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  September  30,  1978. 

Further,  I  point  out  that  under  10 
U.S.C.  138  no  funds  for  civilian  or  mili- 
tary personnel  shall  be  approved  imtil 
there  is  an  end  strength  authorized  for 
that  fiscal  year  and  in  this  case  there  Is 
no  such  authorization. 

Further,  I  point  out  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1978  has 
not  yet  been  passed  and  incorporation  of 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1978  by  the  lan- 
guage "to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30,  1978"  is  new 
spending  authority  which  is  not  in  order 
under  section  303(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Impoundment  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

Further,  I  ask  the  Chair,  should  the 
Chair  sustain  point  of  order  on  the  lack 
of  authorization,  whether  or  not  a  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  could  then  lie 
against  the  point  of  order  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  House  language  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
the  question  of  germaneness.  This  pro- 
vision is  germane  to  the  funding  for  the 
Defense  Department  provided  in  pages 
5  through  7  of  the  bill  and  in  my  judg- 
ment is  not  a  legislative  matter  since  it 
adds  no  language  but  simply  forward 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Could  I  get  an  opinion  from  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XVI,  paragraph  4,  questions  of  rel- 
evancy of  amendments  to  a  general 
appropriation  bill  when  raised  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  decided 
without  debate.  However,  in  submitting 
this  question  to  the  Senate,  the  Chair 
wants  to  advise  the  Senate  that  under 
the  precedents  the  question  of  germane- 
ness, when  raised  after  a  point  of  order 
has  been  made  that  the  language  Is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill,  tolls  the 
point  of  order  if  the  Senate  decides  the 
question  of  germaneness  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  those  precedents  have  uni- 
formly held  in  such  a  situation  that  "an 
amendment  legislative  in  character  is  in 
order  on 'a  general  appropriation  bill  if 
it  is  germane  to  the  language  as  passed 
by  the  House."  Thus,  "if  the  House  of 
Representatives  opens  the  door  by  in- 
corporating legislation  in  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  Senate  has  an  in- 
herent right  to  amend  such  proposed 
legislation,  and  to  perfect  that  lan- 
guage, notwithstanding  its  rules." 

Therefore,  since  there  is  no  House 
language  Involved  here,  the  Chair  thinks 
that  the  question  of  germaneness  is  not 
properly  raised,  but  submits  the  question 
as  he  must  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN  and  Mr.  FORD  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  object.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Is  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  5,  lines  11  through  23,  germane?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnu30n>  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Macnuson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BAICER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond >  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  56. 
nays  30.  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

95  Leg.) 

YEAS— 56 

Allen 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Baker 

Haskell 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Hatch 

Nelson 

Bellmen 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Rlblcolf 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Case 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Javits 

Sasser 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Scott 

Danforth 

Laxalc 

Sparkman 

DeConclni 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dole 

Mathias 

Stennls 

Domenicl 

Matsunaea 

Stevenson 

Eaglcton 

McClellan 

Wallop 

Eastland 

McClure 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Orlffln 

Melcfaer 
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NAYS— 30 


Abourezk 

Ford 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Gam 

Pell 

Blden 

Glenn 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Harry  P.,  Jfr. 

Hollings 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Stone 

Chiles 

Lugar 

Williams 

Clark 

McOovern 

Zorinsky 

Culver 

Metzenbaum 

Durkln 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Church. 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Maf^nuson 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Puckwood 

Tower 

Hayakawa 

Pearson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate having  decided  that  the  amendment 
is  germane,  the  point  of  order  falls. 

Mr.  McCLELLLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  found  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  we  have  order 
so  I  may  ascertain  whether  there  are 
any  other  amendments  on  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  beginning  on  line  11,  Insert: 
MiLTTARY  Personnel 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL,  ARMY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel,  Army",  $1,167,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1978. 

MILPTARY  PERSONNEL,  NAVY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel,  Navy".  $888,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1978. 

MILTTARY  PERSONNEL,  AIR  FORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Air  Force",  $910,000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1978. 

On  page  6.  line  12,  strike  "81,200,000"  and 
Insert  "$10,700,000,  of  which  $9,500,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  this  $9,- 
500,000  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1978"; 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    129 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  if  I 
know  who  is  asking  me  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  for  himself,  Mr.  Packwocd,  and  Mr. 
BiDEN,  proposes  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 129. 

On  page  28.  line  20,  immediately  after  the 
numeral  "III",  add  ",  X". 

On  page  28,  line  21,  strike  "$68,479,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$73,479,000". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Twenty  Missourians  are  in  town  to 
meet  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a 


base  closure  in  my  State.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  can  appreciate  the 
sensitivity  of  that.  I  have  an  amendment 
of  which  Senator  Bellmon  is  aware 
which  was  requested  by  the  President  for 
agricultural  benefits.  Will  he  yield  for  30 
seconds  so  we  may  run  this  through? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  as 
long  as  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  bill  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  lay  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania aside. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  to  take  up  my  amendment,  and 
that  his  amendment,  upon  disposition  of 
mine,  be  the  next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  With  respect  to  that  re- 
quest, would  he  request  that  it  be  laid 
aside  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  will  be  fine. 

I  amend  my  request  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  laid  aside 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    130 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
proposes  Unprlnted  Amendment  130. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Following  Line  26,  P.  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Rural  Water 
and  Waste  Disposal  Grants,"  $75,000,000. 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Rural 
Development   Insurance   Fund"    for    "water 
and  sewer  faculty  loans,"  $160,000,000. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
agriculture  conservation  program 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Agricultural    Conservation    Program,    $100.- 
000,000,  to  incur  obligations  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1977.  and  to  liquidate 
such  obligations  for  soil  and  water  conserv- 
ing practices  in  major  drought  areas  as  des- 
ignated by   the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:    Provided,  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  per  centum  of  the  amount  herein 
may  be  withheld   and  allotted  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  services  of  its  tech- 
nicians   In    the    designated    drought   areas: 
ProiHded  further.  That  emergency  assistance 
herein  authorized  shall  be  made  available  in 
accordance  with   standards  and   criteria  as 
developed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 


amendment  is  a  three  part  amendment. 
The  first  part  would  add  $75  million  in 
new  budget  authority  for  the  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grant  program  within 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  second 
part  would  provide  an  additional  $150 
million  in  loan  authority  to  enable  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  in- 
crease its  water  and  sewer  facihty  loan 
program  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
third  and  final  part  of  the  amendment 
would  provide  $100  million  by  direct  ap- 
propriation for  tlie  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

All  of  these  amendments  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  the  com- 
mittee has  received  the  official  budget 
estimates  and  justifications.  These  data 
were  received  too  late,  however,  to  enable 
these  requests  to  be  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  committee 
prior  to  the  markup  sessions.  These  addi- 
tional requests  are  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's supplemental  for  designated 
drought  areas. 

For  fiscal  year  1977,  Congress  provided 
$200  million  for  the  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grant  program.  The  Ford  budget 
proposed  $59  million  for  fiscal  1978,  but 
the  original  Carter  revision  increased 
this  by  $150  million  and  returned  it  to 
the  1977  appropriation  level. 

For  the  loan  program,  the  1977  level 
was  $600  million,  and  this  figure  was 
proposed  in  both  the  Ford  and  Carter 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
These  loan  funds,  of  course,  would  be 
utilized  in  connection  with  the  grant 
funds  previously  described. 

For  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  1977  appropriation  bill  author- 
ized a  program  of  advance  contract  au- 
thority of  $190  million.  The  Ford  budget 
proposed  to  eliminate  this  program  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  as  previous 
administrations  have  been  proposing  for 
several  years.  The  Carter  budget  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  program  at  the  $190 
million  level  for  fiscal  1978.  The  latest 
supplemental  estimate  would  increase 
this  by  $100  million,  and  this  would  be 
by  direct  appropriation,  rather  than  by 
contract  authority  as  provided  in  the 
regular  bill. 

While  the  subcommittee  has  not  haa 
the  opportunity  to  hold  separate  hear- 
ings on  these  individual  supplemental 
estimates,  we  did  go  into  these  programs 
during  our  regular  hearings  on  the  regu- 
lar bill  for  fiscal  1978  and  the  supple- 
mentals  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
record  wUl  clearly  show  that  the  de- 
mand for  each  of  these  programs  ex- 
ceeds even  the  total  amounts  which 
would  result  from  approval  of  these 
latest  requested  additions. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that  the 
Department  is  prepared  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  obligation  of  these 
additional  funds  upon  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  potential  projects  are  ready  to 
proceed  in  the  drought  areas.  This  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Department  predicts  that  of  the  $75  mil- 
lion in  water  and  waste  disposal  grants, 
we  can  anticipate  actual  outlays  of  $30 
million  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Of  the  $100  million  for  ACP,  $33  million 
will  result  in  actual  1977  outlays.  The 
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remaining  amounts  for 
would  result  in  outlays 
1978. 

These  are  programs 
gress  has  considered  many 
They   are  proven   prograiiis 
been  shown  to  be  successful 
rlod  of  years.  Given  the 
of  the  drought  situation 
gency  nature  of  it,  I 
these  funds  be  included  ir 
supplemental. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe 
MON  has  cleared  these 
know  the  Senator  from 
has.  I  yield  to  my 
man. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This 
$325  million  for  the  three 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
rural  water   and   waste 
million  for  water  and 
$100  million  for  the 
vation  program.  This  is  a 
million  in  new  budget 
$150  million  for  loans. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I 
ator. 

Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr 
move  adoption  of  my 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
c  Mr.    McCLURE.    Is    this 
ceilings  of  the  budget 
lished  in  the  existing  resolu 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  

all  total  of  ceiling  limitatio  is 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  wher 
is  talking  about  the  ceilini;s 
been  submitted,  he  is  talki  ig 
1978  fiscal  year.  This  is  for 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  They 
1977  total. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Will 
yield  to  me  a  moment? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just 
distinguished  chairman  of 
Committee  a  while  ago  (_ 
and  he  told  me  these  are  a 
budget  authorization. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Did  I 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
are  within  the  ceilings  estab! 
the  third  concurrent     _. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That 
advised  by  Senator  Muskii 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  the 
Oklahoma  agree  that  is  the 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr 
room  for  this  amendment, 
going  to  make  the  budget 
high.  There  will  be  no  room 
tional    funding    after    thi^ 
approved. 
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President,    I 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr. 
thank  my  distinguished 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

I  move  the  adoption  of 
ment. 


The     PRESIDING 
question  is  on  agreeing  to 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
The  amendment  was    „ 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move 
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fiscal  year 
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1977. 
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the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agricultural  chapter  of  the  pending  sup- 
plemental provides  a  total  of  about  $L5 
billion— $1,521,835,000— in  new  budget 
authority.  This  is  about  $721  million— 
$720,741.000— over  the  budget  estimate 
and  about  $52.8  million — $52,841,000— 
over  the  House  bill. 

The  House  considered  budget  esti- 
mates of  about  $751  million— $751,094,- 
009 — most  of  which  was  reflected  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  $720  million.  They 
approved  those  budget  estimates  in  each 
case  and  added  $717,900,000.  Those  ad- 
ditions consisted  of: 

1.  $710  mUUon  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  reimburse  for  net  realized 
losses.  This  amount  was  originally  contained 
in  the  1977  budget  estimate  and  was  elim- 
inated from  the  regular  bill  for  1977.  It  is 
also  contained  in  the  budget  estimate  for 
Fiscal  Year  1978.  The  effect  of  the  House 
action  l3  to  move  this  appropriation  up  from 
the  1978  bill  to  Fiscal  1977  as  originally 
budgeted. 

2.  $3,300,000  for  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion program.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
provide  initial  capital  for  the  Inspection  pro- 
gram which  will  be  funded  on  a  user  fei 
basis  and  will  provide  training  and  admin- 
istrative costs  to  get  the  program  in  opera- 
tion. 

3.  $4,100,000  for  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  for  Its  Mediterranean 
Fruit  Fly  control  program.  The  Department 
originally  requested  this  amount  be  made 
available  by  transfer  from  the  Fire  Ant  con- 
trol program.  When  this  proposed  tran<?fer 
was  objected  to  by  the  House,  the  House 
then  provided  this  amount  by  new  appropri- 
ations. 

4.  $500,000  for  the  Extension  Service  to 
begin  implementation  of  the  Farmer-to-Con- 
sumer  Marketing  Act  which  was  enacted 
October  8,  1976,  too  late  to  be  considered  In 
the  regular  1977  bill. 

The  committee  recommends  approval 
of  these  House-added  items  and  has  rec- 
ommended the  following  additions : 

1.  $1,041,000  for  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  for  the  Citrus  Black  Fly 
control  program.  This  is  a  serious  problem 
In  Florida  and  the  estimates  Included  $559,- 
000.  It  developed  that  this  amount  was  not 
sufficient  to  Initiate  an  adequate  program. 
With  the  recommended  mcrease,  total  fund- 
ing will  be  $1,600,000. 

2.  $1,500,000  for  a  control  program  for  the 
Range  Caterpillar  In  the  Southwest,  particu- 
larly New  Mexico. 

3.  $300,000  for  additional  research  for 
pseudcrabies. 

4.  $50  million  for  Subscription  to  Capital 
Stock  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Following  House  action  on  the 
bin.  the  Department  submitted  a  supple- 
menUl  estimate  for  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion, conditioned  on  the  enactment  of  pend- 
ing legislation  to  increase  authorization.  So. 
this  amount  Is  over  the  House  bill,  but  Is  the 
budget  estimate. 

That,  Mr.  President,  highlights  the 
agricultural  chapter  in  the  bill.  If  any- 
one has  any  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  them. 


UP    AMENDMENT    129 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  Senator  Biden,  and  myself.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  really  quite 
straightforward.  It  adds  $5  million  to 
the  family  planning  project  grants  ap- 
propriation. In  doing  this,  what  I  seek 
to  achieve  is  to  fulfill  a  commitment  that 
I  believe  is  widely  shared  throughout 
this  Nation,  that  we  must  provide  women 
with  a  viable  and  effective  alternative 
to  abortion. 

For  fiscal  year  1977,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized $115  million  for  family  plan- 
ning project  grants  under  section  1001 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Thus 
far.  we  have  appropriated  only  $107.5 
million  of  that  sum.  This  amendment 
seeks  to  add  another  $5  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  to  that 
amount,  bringing  the  total  of  $112.5 
million,  still  under  the  authorized 
amount.  That  money,  of  course,  would 
be  for  fiscal  1977,  which,  I  point  out  to 
my  colleagues,  runs  until  September  30 
this  year.  So  we  are  only  about  half  way 
through  the  year. 

The  reason  that  there  is  such  a  need 
is  that  there  is  an  immediate  pressing 
shortfall  in  funds  that  has  forced  women 
across  the  country  to  forego  the  benefits 
of  family  planning  services. 

We  are  reaching  a  point  in  too  many 
areas  of  this  country  where  the  number 
of  abortions  is  fast  reaching  the  num- 
ber of  live  births.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
tragic  miscalculation  to  underfund  fam- 
ily planning.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
we  have  done  this  fiscal  year.  Right  now. 
there  are  qualified,  good,  solid  family 
planning  programs  in  virtually  every 
area  of  the  country  that  are  in  grave 
danger  because  the  money  that  they 
need  simply  is  not  there. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  These 
are  verv  troubling  conditions. 

HEW's  office  for  region  V  reports  that 
it  will  be  unable  to  fund  nearly  $800,000 
worth  of  famllv  planning  project  grants 
that  have  ah-eadv  been  approved  as  nec- 
essary and  desirable. 

HEW's  office  for  region  IX  reports  that 
at  this  point,  it  is  unable  to  fund  seven 
family  planning  projects  that  have  al- 
ready been  approved  because  of  a  $700,- 
000  shortfall. 

In  Iowa,  HEW  has  been  unable  to  meet 
requests  for  legitimate  expansion  of  cur- 
rent services  amounting  to  $100,000,  even 
though  those  requests  have  already  been 
approved  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  HEW  has 
fallen  $155,000  short  of  meeting  ap- 
proved requests  just  for  maintaining 
services  at  their  current  levels. 

The  only  way  that  HEW  will  be  able 
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to  fund  a  $1  million  family  planning 
project  in  Washington,  D.C. — where 
abortions  already  exceed  live  births  and 
where  illegitimate  births  exceed  legiti- 
mate ones — is  by  taking  that  money 
away  from  other  approved  requests  in 
region  HI.  which  includes  my  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  examples  indicate  that  we  are  fac- 
ing a  crisis  in  the  fight  to  provide  alter- 
natives to  abortion — I  think  they  do — 
but  I  know  that  we  have  not  done  the 
job  we  need  to.  It  is  a  very  minimal 
amount  we  are  asking  to  get  on  with  that 
job.  We  are  falling  behind  in  our  com- 
mitment and  we  are  falling  behind  in 
the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  I  do  not 
believe,  no  matter  what  we  intend  to  do 
in  fiscal  1978,  th'^t  we  en  afford  to  fall 
any  further  behind  on  this  job  than  we 
are  right  now  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  afford  to  defer  until  next  year  a  job 
we  ought  to  be  doing  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  mv  co'leagues 
are  aware  that  the  administration  has 
expressed  its  full  suoport  for  establish- 
ing a  program  of  alternatives  to  abor- 
tion— a  program  which  realizes  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  family  planning.  In 
his  town  meeting  in  Clinton,  Mass..  Pres- 
ident Carter  stressed  this  point.  Secre- 
tary Califano  has  done  the  same  since 
then.  The  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1978  includes  increases  for 
family  planning  project  grants— in- 
creases which  incidentally  I  believe  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  task  at  hand. 
But  in  any  case,  if  we  allow  our  existing 
network  of  family  planning  programs  to 
falter  now— and  I  am  talking  about  ex- 
isting programs,  Mr.  President,  not  new 
programs- we  will  inevitably  frustrate 
President  Carter's  hopes  of  making  a 
fuller  attack  on  the  problems  in  the  year 
ahead. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  do  want 
to  express  my  deep  respect  for  the  work 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
have  worked  very  effectively  over  a  great 
many  years,  very  hard,  to  achieve  the 
very  goals  that  I  am  discussing  here 
today. 

I  do,  in  a  sense,  owe  them  a  real 
apology  that  I  was  not  able  to  come  be- 
fore Senator  Magnuson's  and  Senator 
Brooke's  subcommittee  wlien  they  were 
considering  this  matter  and  bring  it  to 
their  attention.  Had  I  been  aware  of  it 
at  the  time,  I  would  have  done  so.  I  wish 
I  could  have  done  a  better  job  in  that 
regard. 

But  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
failure,  any  shortcomings,  to  be  able  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
will  not  cause  the  committee  or  this  body 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  taking  action  on 
this  matter  of  great  urgency. 

When  we  deny  women  access  to  family 
planning  services,  we  force  them  into  un- 
fortunate and  absolutely  tragic  choices. 
To  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency 
and  concern,  of  great  importance  clearly, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  share  that 
view  and  will  accept  this  amendment. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania's  amendment. 

I  certainly  am  not  one  to  talk  against 
adequate  funds  for  family  planning.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  it  is  a  very  important,  yes.  a  vital 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sasser).  May  I  interrupt  and  ask  who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  may  be  in  charge  of  the 
time  on  this  amendment.  It  affects  his 
committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  will  use. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  be  clear.  In  fiscal  1976  we  ap- 
propriated $100  million  for  family  plan- 
ning specifically.  In  fiscal  1970,  we  raised 
that  to  $113.6  million.  The  Carter  admin- 
istration has  come  in  with  a  request  for 
fiscal  1978  for  $123  million. 

I  have  checked  with  Dr.  Edward  Mar- 
tin of  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  informed  me  that  he 
was  going  to  introduce  such  an  amend- 
ment, to  find  out  if  additional  funds  were 
necessary.  Dr.  Martin  pointed  out  that 
no  additional  funds  are  reeded  at  this 
time  to  maintain  in  the  service  levels 
under  the  grants  awarded,  tliat  grants 
are  given  for  1  full  year,  and  that,  if 
managed  wisely,  this  would  be  sufficient. 
But  in  addition  to  the  $113  million  that 
we  have  appropriated  for  this  year,  we 
also  have  some  $145  million  that  is  avail- 
able for  family  planning.  The  other 
sources  of  income  are  maternal  and  child 
health  services  funded  at  S25  milHon; 
medicaid  and  social  services  funded  at 
$55  million;  State  and  local  government, 
nonpublic  agencies,  and  other  sources,  of 
$45  million;  and  direct  care  community 
health  centers  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters at  $20  million,  approximately. 

So  we  are  talking  about  anywhere 
from  $125  million  to  $145  million  over 
and  above  the  $113-plus  million  that  we 
have  already  appropriated  for  family 
planning  in  1977. 

There  just  is  not  a  need  for  it  at  this 
time. 

I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  he  come  before 
the  subcommittee  and  make  his  request, 
if  lie  does  intend  to  increase  the  fiscal 
1978  appropriation  beyond  the  $123  mil- 
lion that  the  President  has  already  re- 
quested. 

But  I  want  to  assure  him  that  we  on 
the  subcommittee  do  not  find  at  this  time 
a  need  for  additional  money.  If  there 
were  a  need  for  additional  money,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  Senator  Macnuson, 
who  him.self  is  a  strong  believer  in  fam- 
ily planning.  I,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  a  strong  belie  .er  and  the  com- 
mittee itself,  would  be  aware  of  it. 

I  have  never  felt  it  difficult  within 
either  the  subcommittee  or  the  full  com- 
mittee to  get  sufficient  funds  for  family 
planning.  I  am  going  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  is  true  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  ranking 


minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
as  well.  If  there  were  a  need,  as  I  said,  we 
would  be  willing  even  to  take  this  amend- 
ment to  conference.  But  we  just  cannot 
appropriate  this  monej  or  accept  this 
amendment  when  the  need  has  not  been 
established. 

Congressional  witnesses  will  be  heard 
on  Tuesday,  AprU  6.  and  we  will  welcome 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania's  testi- 
mony at  that  hearing  if  he  feels  very 
strongly  that  the  appropriation  request 
of  $123  million  is  inadequate  to  do  the  job 
for  fiscal  1978. 

But  again,  I  point  out  this  is  a  supple- 
mental and  that  there  are  sufficient  funds 
available  through  the  regular  family 
planning  program  and  elsewhere  in  the 
HEW  budget  to  take  care  of  the  con- 
cerns the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
raised. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
agree  with  one  thing  in  particular  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  said.  He 
has  truly  been  a  great  supporter  of  fam- 
ily planning  and  our  disagreement  on 
this  amendment  probably  arises  because 
information  has  only  in  the  last  several 
days  become  available  on  this  subject. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts a  moment  ago,  I  v.  ish  I  had  been 
able  to  appear  before  his  subcommittee 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  make  this 
case.  However,  last  week  my  office  re- 
quested that  HEW  do  a  survey  of  their 
regional  offices  around  the  United  States 
to  find  out  what  the  situation  was  with 
respect  to  their  family  planning  grant 
demands. 

I  also  emphasize  that  we  are  talking 
only  about  the  family  planning  project 
grants,  not  about  the  whole  four  pieces 
of  the  family  planning  program.  A 
project  grant  appropriation  for  this  year, 
for  that  particular  title,  is  $107.5  mil- 
lion—not the  figure  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram to  which  the  Senator  referred, 
which  is  correct  for  the  entire  program. 
HEW  surveyed  not  all  but  a  number 
of  their  regional  offices.  On  the  basis  of 
that  survey,  they  determined  that  there 
existed  as  of  today  $7.5  million  worth  of 
projects — approved,  desirable  projects — 
that  meet  every  criteria  we  would  want 
them  to  meet  and  that  we  would  nor- 
mally like  to  see  implemented.  That  $7.5 
million  is  $2.5  million  more  than  I  am 
asking  the  Senate  for  today.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  conservative  request. 

I  have  checked  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  problem  with  the  budget  here.  In- 
deed, in  the  health  function  550  we  are 
in  good  shape,  both  in  terms  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that,  while  undoubtedly  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW  has  done  an  excellent  job,  it  Is  no 
attempt  on  my  part  to  suggest  tliat  they 
overlooked  something  when  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  were  held  several  weeks 
ago.  This  is  new  information.  I  know 
that  HEW  did  not  have  it  when  the  Sen- 
ator held  his  hearings.  For  that  reason, 
I  can  understand  why  the  Senator  feels 
that  he  has  an  obligation  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we 
have  to  change  in  response  to  changed 
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circumstances.  I  submit 
mation  we  have  received 
regional  offices,  although 
is  accurate,  and  I  think 
of  a  serious  problem  and 

Mr.   BROOKE.   The 
correct  that  a  veiT 
taken.  I  do  not  have  th< 
will  accept  the  Senator's 
million.   That  is  relative 
we  consider  that  availabi  s 
million  which  can  be  ut 
projects  that  concern  the 

I  do  not  know  about 
the  information  we  are 
have  received  within  the 
utes.  as  I  understand  it 
Martin  of  the  Health 
tration,  information  tha 
need  additional  funds  to 
service  levels  under  the 
and  that  they  do  have 
for   family   planning 
HEW  budget. 

I  assure  the  Senator 
about  funding  thos»  pr 
cem,   and  many  of  us 
about  it,  and  they  will 

I  do  not  know  to  whoih 
has  talked  about  the 
if  he  will  read  the  Senate 
keeping  report,  we  are 
$100  million  over  In  the 
I  am  sure  that  the 
man  of  the  full  committ 
tinguished  ranking  minor 
bear  out  that  we  are  $10( 
To  request  an  additional 
this  time  would  take  us 
ther  above  the  budget 
that  the  Senator  does  no 
Senator    Muskie,     the 
chairman  of  the  Budget 
ports  the  position  we  are 
posing  this  amendment 
sons— not  that  Senator 
posed   to   family   plannin  j 
budget  ceiling  problems, 
are  over  the  budget 
function. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  respond 
from  Massachusetts,  my 
saying  two  things: 

First,  I  understand  that 
lion  remain.s  unspent  in 

Second,  the  total  outlay 
the  Budget  Committee  for 
is  in  the  nature  of  $39.3  bil 
lion,  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  $5 
of  $39.3  billion  would  haje 
sidered  reaching,  to  say 
budget-busting  amendment 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not 
Senator   is    referring    to; 
MusKiE's  assistant,  who  is 
the  Budget  Committee, 
the  statement  I  have  mad< 
tor  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  550  health  function— I 
page  15  of  the  scorekeepix^ 
as  indicating  $100  million 
ing. 

The  Senator  can  say  it 
busting.  I  think  we  hav 
health  budget,  if  we  are 
over.  If  we  add  $5  million 
just  busting  it  further.  I 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  Senatir 
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y   little,   when 
is  some  $145 
lized  by  those 
Senator, 
difference  in 
but  we 
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sylvania to  take  us  even  further  over  the 
budget  ceiling  than  we  already  are. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Referring  to  page  15  of  the 
same  document,  my  understanding  is 
that  this  document  does  not  include  the 
numbers  included  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation,  which  we  now 
have  under  consideration.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  is  the  first  sup- 
plemental. We  do  not  have  the  second 
supplemental. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  This  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  I  am  reading  from  the 
same  page  as  is  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  "4-0.1"  means  over  the 
budget  by  $100  million.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  possibly  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  That  number,  of  course,  is 
not  outlays.  That  is  budget  authority. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  new  budget  au- 
thority; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  In  any  event,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  very  small  flea  bite  on  what 
normally  would  be  a  very  large  elephant. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  getting  to  the 
point  where  $5  million  is  no  longer  a 
flea  bite.  I  have  been  knov;n  as  a  liberal- 
moderate,  but  $5  million  is  a  lot  of  money, 
and  I  cannot  consider  it  a  flea  bite,  even 
though  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  a  total 
budget  of  $113  million  for  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  cdmmittec  would  like  to  comment. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  .say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  have  never  heard 
such  a  strong  argument  against  a  good 
program  than  that  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  put  forth  today. 
He  would  add  another  $100  million  if  he 
thought  the  money  was  needed.  I  agree 
with  him. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  take  up  the  matter  when 
the  next  regular  bill  is  considered,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  get  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing. You  have  made  a  good  case. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  I 
cannot  oblige  him  by  withdrawing  the 
amendment.  I  am  offering  it  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Packwood  and  Senator  Biden, 
and  I  could  not  in  good  conscience  with- 
draw it.  I  am  not  inclined  to  do  so,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Budget  Committee  that  the  docu- 
ment does  include  the  supplemental  as 
well,  so  we  are  $100  million  over. 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  further 
can  be  said.  We  agree  in  principle  on 
family  planning.  We  ju.st  do  not  agree 
that  we  can  afford  at  this  time  to  add 
any  money  for  that  purpose.  However,  we 
would  be  very  pleased  to  consider  it  in 
the  fiscal  1978  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  family  planning 
amendment  just  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  consider  it  a 
worthy  amendment  and  a  needed  one. 
I  recognize  that  the  trend  is  finally 


up  for  funding  family  planning,  after  4 
years  of  stagnation.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
see  this  new  direction:  $100  million  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  where  it  had  stayed  for 
4  years;  $113  million  In  fiscal  year  1977; 
and  $123  million  proposed  forfiscal  year 
1978. 

However,  it  is  important  not  to  stop  at 
figures  which  look  good  on  paper.  We 
have  to  translate  what  they  mean  on  the 
program  level,  particularly  hi  the  face 
of  Inflation. 

1  want  to  be  sure  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  there  are  regions  all  around 
the  country  which  could  use  more  family 
planning  funds  now;  not  as  a  whim,  but 
effectively  use  funds  either  to  maintain 
last  year's  service  levels  or  to  expand  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  services 
in  their  communities. 

Admittedlv,  the  fiscal  year  1977  appro- 
priations brought  a  welcome  $13  million 
increase,  but  only  $107.5  million  went  to 
family  planning  project  grants,  even 
though  $115  million  had  been  author- 
ized. With  6  months  still  left  to  go  in 
this  fiscal  year,  a  number  of  regions  are 
falling  short  of  funds.  HEW  did  a  sam- 
pling for  me  of  five  regions  and  found 
that  legitimate  requests  had  been  filed 
in  each  for  funds  to:  First,  maintain  last 
year's  service  levels;  or  second,  to  ex- 
pand to  meet  the  local  demands  for 
services. 

My  own  region  X,  for  example,  has 
requested  the  fol'owing  amounts  to  pro- 
vide for  approved  but  unfunded  appli- 
cations : 

o^eo'^ - - $50,000 

Washington   80,000 

Alaska 7500 

I*1*'''0 20  000 
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Total 157,000 

Region  I.  which  takes  in  New  England, 
has  requested  $500,000  just  to  maintain 
la.st  vear's  service  level. 

Region  III,  h^s  requested:  $3,380,000 
for  maintenance  and  needed  expansion 
of  services;  $1,000,000  of  this  is  for  the 
D.C.  area  alone. 

According  to  HEW,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  $5  million  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, as  proposed  by  Senator 
Heinz,  could  be  effectively  used.  With  6 
months  left  in  this  fiscal  year,  $5  million 
could  be  distributed  easily,  without  fear 
of  glutting  the  programs,  and  with  the 
knowledge  it  would  have  a  favorabl3  and 
needed  impact. 

Some  follow  the  argument  that  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  fund  family 
planning,  or  any  other  health  program, 
as  fully  as  we  might  like.  But  I  say  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  fund  family  plan- 
ning well.  This  is  one  area  where  the  cost 
benefits  are  unquestionable. 

The  short-term  benefits  are  excellent: 
Out  of  what  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pends for  family  planning,  it  saves  $2 
each  yeir  for  every  $1  spent  the  previous 
year.  This  savings  is  offsetting  the  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  hospital  costs,  plus 
the  first  3  months  of  infant  care. 

The  long-term  cost-benefits  are  stag- 
gering: $26  is  saved  for  every  $1  spent  on 
family  planning. 

It  is  clear  Federal  investment  in  family 


planning  is  a  tremendous  saving  meas- 
ure, not  a  spending  one. 

Our  family  planning  programs  are  di- 
rected toward  approximately  10  million 
women — at  200  percent  of  poverty.  But 
at  this  point  in  time,  there  are  about  3.5 
million  women  we  are  not  yet  providing 
services  for.  Add  to  this  2.2  million  teen- 
agers who  ara  above  the  low -income 
level,  but  seeking  services,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  5.7  million  women  without  any 
access  to  family  planning  services. 

If  we  do  not  supply  any  supplemental 
appropriation  today,  this  means  some  re- 
gions will  drop  below  last  year's  level 
of  services.  Other  regions  will  not  be  able 
to  begin  providing  for  an  additional 
number  of  low-income  women  who  need, 
deserve,  and  have  requested  services. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  have  fully  met  our  family  planning 
goals  in  this  country.  And  every  time  we 
slip  back  in  funding,  it  actually  costs  us 
more.  Let  us  use  some  financial  fore- 
thought and  make  a  worthwhile,  needed 
investment  in  these  programs.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  wiU  see  the  merit  of  this 
amendment  and  give  it  their  strong  sup- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  fi-om  Massa- 
chusetts,  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoo!)), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  11, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  96  Leg.) 
YEAS— 11 


Bldeu 

Leahy 

BlbicofT 

Case 

Vong 

Riegle 

DeCondnl 

Matsunaga 

Roth 

Heinz 

Pell 

NAYS— 72 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Allen 

Griffin 

Moynihan 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Muskte 

Baker 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Haskell 

Percy 

Beilmon 

Hatch 

Proxmtre 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 
H.afliaway 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Sasser 

Burdick 

He.ms 

Schmitt 

Byrd, 

HoIUngs 

Schweiker 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     Huddieston 

Scott 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Javits 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Lugar 

Stone 

Culver 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Wallop 

Danforth 

McCiure 

Weicker 

Dole 

McGovern 

Williams 

Domenlci 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Ford 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Gienn 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bayh 

Gold  water 

Packwood 

Church 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Durkin 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Eastland 

Nelson 

So   Mr 

Heinz'   amendment  was  re- 

jectca. 
Mr.   L] 

EAHY   ajid   Mr. 

JAVITS   ad- 

dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Michael  Shore 
of  the  Human  Resources  Committee 
staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Douglas  Racine 
of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  throughout  all  votes  and  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  authority  to  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
or  2  minutes,  if  he  wishes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
Senator  calls  up  his  amendment,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  yield. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  131 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  on  chapter  3  of  the  bill, 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leart) 
proposes   unprintea  amendment  No.   131. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  8  strike  lines  14  through  21  and 
Insert  the  following: 

TRANSPORTATION 

For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  meet  Its  share  of 
any  operating  deficit  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Phase  I  segment 
of  the  Metrorail  system  covering  the  period 
January  1,  1977.  to  June  30,  1977.  $846,000. 
e.xcept  that  no  such  amount,  or  part  there- 
of, shall  be  obligated  until  commitments 
have  been  made  for  the  total  operating  def- 
icit associated  with  the  Phase  I  segment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
fii'st  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Jack  Robinson  of  Senator  Hat- 
field's staff.  Marc  Edelman  of  Senator 
Danforth's  staff,  Dick  Vodra  of  Senator 
Schweiker's  staff,  and  Mike  Maloof  of 
Senator  Griffin's  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  a  question,  if  it  is 
agreeable,  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee has  directed  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  use  discretionary  funds  to  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  num- 
ber of  programs  for  the  elderly  which 
were  previously  funded  under  title  X  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  Is  that  correct? 

Ml*.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Was  it  the  com- 
mittee's intention  to  continue  programs 
for  the  elderly  which  were  joint  Com- 
munity Services  Administration-title  X 
funded,  as  well  as  those  which  were  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging-title  X  funded? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  it  was  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  continue  those  title  X 
programs  which  employ  the  elderly. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  I  have  great  concern 
about  these  programs.  We  have  two  pro- 
grams in  Kentucky  which  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about.  One  is  the  Penny- 
rile  older  workers  project,  which  employs 
85  people  over  65,  and  all  under  the  p>ov- 
erty  level  I  might  add.  for  24  hours  a 
week  to  serve  some  744  persons;  the  sec- 
ond, a  project  in  the  Big  Sandy  area 
which  provides  a  variety  of  services  in- 
cluding Outreach,  information  referral, 
and  transportation  for  some  5,000  elderly 
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in  the  area.  I  am  most 
programs  be  continued 

I  thank  the  distinguish^ 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I 
guished  Senator  from 
fying  the  record  in  this 
ing  make  the  legislative 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.     LEAHY.     Mr 
amendment  I  have  called 
cal  matter  which  does 
dollar  totals  recommendec 
mitee  and   is   entirely 
the  substantive  positions 
by  the  committee.  Mv 
change  the  availability 
recommended  for  Metrora 
essary  primarily  because 
Columbia  Government 
system  operate  on  dlfferer  t 
This  amendment  has  beep 
the  ranking  minority 
Appropriations 

Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING 
Senator  yield  back  the 
time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  bad 
der  of  mv  time  on  this 

The  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  agieeing  to  th( 
of  the  Senator  from 
The  amendment  was 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr. 
mittee  recommends  a  total 
for  the  District  of  Cclumbi 
000  for  the  Temporary 
Financial  Oversight  of 
Columbia  for  chapter  III 
For  the  Temporary 
nancial  Oversight,  this  . 
tlcal  to  the  city  request  _. 
allowance.  For  the  District 
this  amoimt  is  $43,500 
request  from  the  city  and 
than  the  House  allowance. 
I  will  not  take  the  _,. 
going  Into  each  and  every 
in  chapter  in  of  the  __^, 
because  I  believe  they  are 
thoroughly  in  our  report, 
ever,  like  to  highlight  two 

First,  the  city  did  not 
quest  in  the  fiscal  year  _. 
they  make  a  request  in  the 
for  the  funds  necessary 
city's  portion  of  the  ^- . 
deficit  of  Metrorall  now  .. 
city.  The  city  has  also  not 
funds  to  cover  the  city's  _. 
operating  deficit  of  Metroral 
year  1978  budget  request. 
The  city  continues  to  . 
unfunded  in  the  hopes  of 
sure  and  gaining 
surrounding  Jurisdictions  . 
ter  tax  to  be  used  to  help 

rail.  As  passage  of  a  

the  foreseeable  future  is 
committee  has  included 
bill  to  permit  the  city  to 
of  the  operating  deficit  of 
system  that  has  been  „^.. 
the  last  year.  Without  the 
these  funds,  the  continued 
Metrorall  is  In  great  doub 


anxyous  that  these 

Senator  from 

apprecfete  the  distin- 

KeJtucky's  clari- 

mj  tter  and  help- 

r<  cord. 
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President,     the 

is  a  techni- 

change  the 

by  the  com- 

with 
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ame;  idment  would 

dlites  of  funds 

I,  and  is  nec- 

Distrlct  of 

the  Metro 

fiscal  years. 
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mittee  has  also  recommended  language 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  to  give  the  mayor 
maximxun  bargaining  leverage  with  the 
other  jurisdictions  to  insure  that  the 
other  jurisdictions  commit  their  share  of 
the  operating  deficit  before  the  city  ob- 
ligates these  funds. 

The  perfecting  amendment  to  chapter 
III  of  the  bill,  which  was  just  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  was  introduced  to  correct 
the  dates  for  which  the  $846,000  subsidy 
for  Metrorall  applies.  The  confusion  on 
the  dates,  which  my  perfecting  amend- 
ment corrected,  arises  primarily  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  city  and  the  Metro 
system  operate  on  different  fiscal  years. 

Second.  The  other  item  I  would  like 
to  highlight  is  the  committee  recommen- 
dation to  reduce  the  Federal  pavment  to 
the  city  by  $2  million  below  the  level 
recommended  by  the  House.  Including 
the  reduction  in  the  Federal  payment 
made  by  the  House,  the  total  reduction 
would  be  $4  million.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  local  revenues,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  estimated,  can  be  raised 
to  help  finance  the  supplemental  request 
and,  thereby,  offset  the  reduction  in  the 
Federal  payment.  One  of  the  largest 
sources  of  funds  available  to  the  city 
for  this  purpose  is  the  $15.2  million  of 
deliquent  parking  ticket  fines  from  cal- 
endar year  1976. 

TTP    AMEhfDMENT    NO.    132 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
ABOUREZK)  propose.s  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment   numbered    132: 

On  page  10,  line  7,  strike  out  "15,500,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "31,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  11,  before  the  period  in- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  $28,- 
000,000  shall  be  allocated  for  a  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats,  or  kindly  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  has  cleared 
it.  It  is  just  an  add-on  to  the  UNRWA 
appropriation,  to  increase  it  from  $15.5 
million  to  $31  million,  with  $28  million 
allocated  to  UNRWA. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, as  I  understand,  is  standing  in  for 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
and  may  wish  to  comment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  was  to  reduce 
the  supplemental  request  for  the  United 
Nations  Reconstruction  and  Works 
Agency  from  $28  million  to  $12.5  million. 
The  reasons  prompting  this  reduction  are 
set  forth  in  the  committee  report,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pertinent 
portion  to  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  Nati07is  Relic/  aiid  Works  Agency 
i,UNRWA).—\n  October  of  1976  the  Congress 
appropriated  $38,700,000  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  U.S.  contribution  to  UNRWA  The 
history  of  this  appropriation  is  complex  and 
needs  to  be  recounted  in  some  detail  if  the 
Comjntttee's  current  recommendation  is  to 
be  understood.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
Presidents  original  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
submission  requested  funding  of  a  $26,700,000 
contribution  to  UNRWA.  This  amoxi'nt  w.is 
later  amended  (June  16,  1976)  and  the  re- 
quest rose  to  $66,700,000.  In  supporting  docu- 
ments, presented  with  the  amended  budget 
estimate,  the  administration  said  that  the 
additional  funding  was  required  in  order  lo 
help  UNRWA  'meet  its  operational  require- 
ments and  in  order  to  meet  the  fiscal  crisis, 
its  worst  ever,  facing  the  Agency."  The  ad- 
ministration contended  that  the  additional 
funding  would  "demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  do  its  share  and  this  hope- 
fully will  encourage  others,  partic\ilarly  the 
Arab  States,  to  increase  their  contributions." 
In  response  to  the  administration's  request 
for  increased  contributions,  this  committee 
recommended  that  the  Senate  provide  for  the 
appropriation  of  $38,700,000.  an  amount 
which  was  less  than  the  administration's 
amended  budget  estimate  but  $12  million 
greater  than  the  original  request.  We  noted 
in  our  report  that.  "Should  UNRWA  be  un- 
able to  underwrite  its  projected  deficit  from 
other  sources  the  Committee  will  sympa- 
thetically review  a  request  for  supplemental 
funding." 

That  request  Is  nov/  before  the  Senate. 
Once  again  the  argument  is  made  that  ".  . 
prompt  action  on  our  part  will  encourage 
them  (other  donors)  to  act  more  generously 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case."  This 
argument  differs  little  from  that  made  in 
support  of  the  June  16  1976,  request  or,  In- 
deed, from  arguments  made  in  prior  rears. 
Always  we  are  told.  If  the  United  States  does 
Its  share  and  contributes  generously,  others 
will  follow  suit. 

This  Committee  has  grown  weary  of  this 
tired  refrain.  We  know  of  the  valuable  serv- 
ices provided  by  UNRWA  and  of  its  impor- 
tance to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  also  know  of  the  plight 
of  the  Palestine  refugees  and  we  are  aware  (as 
we  noted  in  our  Report  on  Ftirther  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  In  flscal  year  1975) 
that,  "Too  frequently  have  they  been  the 
pawns  in  the  International  political  process." 
The  primary  concern  of  this  committee 
with  regard  to  contributions  to  UNRWA  is 
that  U.S.  contributions  should  strengthen 
the  Agency.  Our  position  remains  unchanged 
from  that  voiced  In  our  fiscal  year  1976  Re- 
port on  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Bill. 

UNRWA's  finances  remain  troubled.  The 
United  States  Is  doing  Its  part  to  ease 
UNRWA's  distress.  The  measure  of  the  United 
States*  contribution  Is  large.  And,  If  that 
measure  is  teken  with  a  rule  which  also 
measures  the  total  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  peace  and  stabUity  In  the  Middle 
East,  It  is  Immense.  Therefore,  If  UNRWA  is 
to  continue  to  provide  essential  services  and 
to  play  its  positive  role  in  the  Middle  East, 
new  and  generotis  contributors  must  be 
found. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  the  ap- 
propriation of  $12.a  million  which,  when 
added  to  the  previously  appropriated 
amounts  for  UNRWA,  will  bring  fiscal  year 
1977  U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to 
UNRWA  to  a  total  of  $51,200,000.  Those  who 
doubt  that  this  Is  less  than  a  fair  share 
for  the  United  States  need  only  look  at  the 
table  which  follows: 
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UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  WORKS  AGENCY  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS BY  GOVERNMENTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1976 

(Figures  rounded] 


Contributions 


Country 


Regular         Special 


Total 


Argentine 

Australia 

Austria 

Bahrain 

Btlgium 

Canada 

Chile 

Congo 

Cyprus 

Denmark 

EEC 

Finland 

France 

FRG 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guinea 

Holy  See 

Iceland 

India -■- 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

lapan 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg - 

Malaysia 

Mauitama 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Philippine 

Qatar 

Republic  of  Korea 

San  Marino 

Saudi  Arabia 

Singapore 

Spam 

Sri  Lanka 

Sudan - 

Sweden 

Swit2erland 

Syria 

Trinidad  and  Tobago.. 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Emirates. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Upper  Votta 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


15,000  . 
3&.000  . 
70,000  . 
15,000  . 
943,000 
3, 351, 000 
2,800  . 
5,000  . 
508 
1,  386, 000 
13,  864, 000  . 

247. 000 
1,  306,  000 
2, 914,  OOO 
5,000  . 
17,000  . 
1.000  . 
3,000  . 
13.000  . 
13,000  . 
6,000 
30,000  . 
122,000  . 
89.000  . 
1,  U9, 000  . 
5,000,000 
243,000  . 
600, 00& 
103,000  . 

5,000 

600,000 

6,000 

2,000 

8,000 

1.000 

45,000 

1,450,000 

122,000 

6,000 

1, 799, 000 

25,000 

21,000 

2,000 

60,000 

10,000 


i54,  000 
294,900 


242 
165.  OOO 

""52,'6o6' 
300,000 
398,000 


1, 200, 000 

2,000 

1,000,000 

1,000 

6,000 

5, 618,  000 

1. 251,  000 

36,000 

3,000 

7,000 

270,000 

5,  490,  000 

26, 700, 000 

2,000 

5.000 

25,000 


500,000 

1,666,' 656" 


47,000 


1,000 
'387,'666' 


181, 000 


500,000 

6,'666" 

10, 000, 000 


454,000 
333, 000 


1,  468,  000 
12,  000,  COO 


$5,000 

369,  000 

70,000 

15,000 

997, 000 

3,  645,  900 

2,000 

5,000 

750 

1, 551,  000 

13,864,000 

299,000 

I,  606,  000 
3,312.000 

5,000 
17,000 

1,000 

3.000 
13,000 
13,000 

6.000 

30,000 

?22,  000 

89,000 

1,119,000 

5,  500.  000 
243,  000 

1, 600,  000 

103,  000 

5,000 

600,000 

53,000 

2,000 

8.  OOO 

2,000 

45,000 

1,  837,  000 

122, 000 

6,000 

1, 980,  000 

25,000 

21,000 

2,000 

560,000 

10,000 

6,000 

II,  200,  000 

2,000 

1,  OOO,  000 

1,000 

6,000 

6, 072,  000 

1,584,000 

36,000 

3,000 

7,000 

270,  000 

6,  958,  000 
38,  700,  000 

2,000 

5,000 

25,000 


Total 77,619,508    28,141,142    105,760,650 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  valid  point  to  be  made  that  the  world 
community  has  too  long  let  the  United 
States  shoulder  a  disproportionate  share 
— 43  percent— of  the  rapidly  increasing 
costs  of  UNRWA's  undertakings.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  crucial  time  in  the  Middle 
East  and  under  the  urging  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in 
proposing  my  amendment  to  the  1977 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
4877,  restoring  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  UNRWA,  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  few  additional  comments  about 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

The  need  for  $28  million  specifically 
earmarked  for  UNRWA  is  extremely 
compelling,  not  only  from  a  humani- 
tarian point  of  view,  but  also  because  in 
this  way  the  United  States  is  able  to 


indicate  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
refugees  all  over  the  Middle  East.  A  con- 
cern which  has  not  diminished  over  the 
past  month  despite  some  public  state- 
ments. 

We  have  come  to  a  delicate  time  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  Middle  East 
and  without  some  sort  of  positive  re- 
sponse from  the  United  States  to  all 
parties  of  a  Middle  East  settlement,  our 
progress  in  achieving  a  settlement  will 
be  even  more  tortuous  than  ever. 

The  $28  million  request  which  was 
originally  requested  before  the  Congress 
and  subsequently  cut  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  was  de- 
veloped realistically  and  carefully  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  amount  main- 
tains the  level  of  contributions  of  the 
United  States  over  the  past  years,  but 
does  not  increase  it.  Support  for  UNRWA 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  overall  U.S.  approach  to  the 
Middle  East.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  main- 
tain minimum  subsistence  for  over  a 
million  and  a  half  persons  dislocated  by 
events  in  the  Middle  East  and  most  re- 
cently 12,000  alone  from  the  civil  war 
in  Lebanon.  By  the  way.  the  sum  of  $28 
million  in  fiscal  year  1977  can  purchase 
two  P-15  Eagle  fighters,  a  cheap,  capa- 
ble plane  while  the  same  amount  of 
money,  $28  million,  can  provide  food, 
medicine,  shelter,  training,  and  health 
services  for  about  1,600,000  people. 

If  UNRWA  receives  no  more  funds,  its 
operations  will  effectively  cease  in  August 
or  September.  Continued  American  sup- 
port is  necessary  to  induce  other  nations 
to  contribute  further  and  this  has  worked 
in  the  recent  past.  I  know  the  subcom- 
mittee cited  this  as  an  old  refrain:  that 
the  United  States  has  given  more  than 
its  share,  but,  in  the  past  years  alone, 
contributions  from  Arab  nations  have 
increased  significantly. 

The  displaced  persons  of  the  Middle 
East  are  a  problem  we  must  face  and 
deal  with,  not  only  because  we  as  Ameri- 
cans consider  ourselves  to  be  a  moral 
people  having  compassion  for  the  less 
fortunate,  but  because  I  firmly  believe 
when  these  people  can  resimie  their  nor- 
mal lives  in  a  decent  place  to  reside, 
they  can  make  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  a  fair  and  just  settlement  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment  to  provide  this 
$28  million  for  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency,  to  sustain  its  opera- 
tions among  these  dislocated  persons  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  a  great 
stake  in  seeing  a  fair  and  honest  resolu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Appropria- 
tions Committee  action  on  items  relating 
to  foreign  assistance  is  reflected  in  the 
committee  report  on  pages  28  through  41 
and  the  dollar  effect  o^^ these  recommen- 
dations is  shown  on  the  table  reprinted 
on  pages  42  and  43. 

Principal  committee  changes  from  the 
President's  budget  request  include:  a  re- 
duction in  UNRWA  of  $15.5  million;  an 
increase  in  MAP  for  Portugal  of  $4.5 
million. 

For  migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
the  committee  bill : 


cxxin- 
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Allows  full  fimding  of  President's  re- 
quest— $8,325  million — for  Soviet  ref- 
ugees not  settling  in  Israel. 

Allows  the  full  amotmt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  of  $7.4  million  for 
Indochina  refugees  which  was  trans- 
mitted subsequent  to  House  action. 

Allows  $3  million  included  by  House  for 
resettlement  of  Soviet  refugees  in  United 
States  but  removes  eaimarking  for  ref- 
ugees "from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries  •  *  *  and 
for  the  movement  of  baggage.''  In  this 
regard,  the  committee  stated  in  its  report 

We  are  sympathetic  to  the  early  resettle- 
ment needs  of  refugees,  particularly  those 
who  have  fled  repression  and  persecution. 
These  funds  will  assist  them  in  making  the 
cultural  transition  to  American  life.  The 
Conomittee  believes  that  funds  made  avail- 
able for  these  reception  grants  should  not 
be  legislatively  restricted  to  special  groups 
of  refugees  but  believes  that  all  refugees 
who  come  to  our  shores  seeking  a  new  life 
of  freedom  and  hope  should  be  equally  eli- 
gible for  assistance. 

An  amendment  to  the  House  bill  deleted 
the  words  "from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries  •  •  •  and  for 
the  movement  of  baggage"  while  retaining 
$3,000,000  for  reception  grants  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  3. 

The  committee  also  recommends:  Full 
funding  for  World  Bank's  soft  loan  win- 
dow— IDA,  $55  million;  full  funding  for 
Asian  Development  Bank — $25  million; 
partial  funding  of  the  request  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
$326  million  of  $460  million  requested  for 
IDB.  This  includes  an  increase  of  $10 
million  for  IDB  callable  capital  above 
the  House. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  committee, 
after  noting  such  excesses  as  an  increase 
from  $9,720  to  $37,850  in  the  annual  leas- 
ing cost  for  the  AID  Mission  Director's 
residence  in  Cairo,  proposed  bill  lan- 
guage— page  13— to  turn  over  all  AID 
leasing  in  Cairo  to  the  Department  of 
State's  Foreign  Building  Operations. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  go  immediately  to  the  items 
for  chapter  X  and  we  have  some  add- 
ons since  we  have  heard  from  the  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mi-.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
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is  necessary.  If  we  are  4n 
time. 

The     PRESroiNG     OFFICER 
Senator  has  no  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  ha  i 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKjER 
not  called  up  an  amendmen 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  I 
explain  the  amendments 
the  amendments:  they  are 

I  call  up  the  first  amendment 
tlve  to  the  drought  asslsta  ice 
of  the  Economic  Development 
tration,  $225  million. 
The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 


We 


as  ready  to 

can  call  up 

at  the  desk. 

,  rela- 

program 

Admlnls- 


OFF  [CER.     The 


T7P  AMENDMEIYT   NO. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 
The    Senator   from   South 

HoLUNcs)    proposes   an 

ment  numbered  133: 

On  page  62  after  line  19  of 

the  following: 


33 

1  is  follows : 

Carolina    (Mr. 
unprlatei   amend- 

1  lie  bill  Insert 


DROCCHT   ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  ^ 
Community  Emergency  Drough 
$225,000,000:  Provided,  That 
tlon  shall  be  available  only 
Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation 


PR4c<tAM 

out  the 

Act  of  1977, 

approprla- 

updn  enactment 


e  irry 


this 


they 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr. 
committee  recommends  > 
$359,722,249  for  chapter  XI 
This  Is  approximately  $28.8  . 
than  the  House  bill  and  is  $2 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

I  will  not  delay  the  Sena 

into  each  and  every  item,  tl- 

explained  in  our  report,  bul 

light  our  major  recommenda 

First.  For  the  Department 

total  of  $103,916,749  is 

have  provided  the  1975  and 
butlons  for  the  United 

tional.  Scientific,  and 

zation — UNESCO.  As  the  ^^ 
recall,  the  Foreign  Assistant 
prohibited  further  U.S.  conti ,. 
UNESCO   until    the   President 
UNESCO's  compliance  with 
ments  of  that  act.  President  -, 
the  certification  last  Decembe  r 
retary  Vance  has  affirmed  the 
ministration's  support  of  res^. 
contributions.  In  the  commits  e 
to  an  agreement  with  Senat  )r 
pay  the  2  years  that  we  are 
and  avoid  a  financial  crisis  foi 
We  have  also  provided  $10 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
American  Games  to  be  held 
Rico  in  1979.  This  Is  $4  million 
provided  by  the  House  and  sh^. 
the  Federal  assistance  required 
of  the  organizing  committee 
gain  additional  revenues 
rights. 

Second.  For  the  Department 
we  have  included  a  total  of  ! 
which  in  addition  to  coverim 
bag  of  housekeeping  Items, 
$22  million  for  a  new  youth  i,, 
faculty  near  Lake  Placid,  N  Y 
be  used  Initially  to  house 
peting  in  the  1980  winter 
is  a  unique  approach  to 
very    expensive    cost    of    „, 
athletes,  and  we  will  not  only 
needs  at  a  conversion  cost  of 
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but  we  will  also  be  providing  a  much 
needed  youth  correctional  facility  for  the 
northeastern  United  States. 

The  most  volatile  item  under  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  the  $4,878,000  we 
recommended  for  the  payment  of  private 
counsel  fees.  This  will  provide  legal  rep- 
resentation of  Government  officials  In 
civil  suits  brought  against  them  for  ac- 
tions arising  out  of  the  performance  of 
their  governmental  duties.  The  House  did 
not  allow  this  item  and  a  major  portion 
of  our  hearing  and  deliberations  were 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  this  Item  The 
new  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator       from       Connecticut        (Mr 
Weicker)  contributed  some  excellent  in- 
sights In  these  discussions  as  did  three 
of  our  other  new  members,  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and   the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini). 

Without  these  funds,  the  Department 
could  no  longer  represent  the  former  and 
present  Government  officials  who  have 
been  sued  for  invasion  of  privacy  and 
other  civil  matters  in  nine  pending  clvU 
damage  suits.  Accordingly  we  were  con- 
strained to  recommend  these  funds  even 
though  we  are  gravely  concerned  about 
providing  representation  for  persons  al- 
ready indicted  for  crimes  such  as  former 
Attorney  General  Mitchell,  Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman,  and  the  rest  of  the  Water- 
gate crowd.  Therefore,  we  have  Inserted 
language  in  the  bill  requiring  the  At- 
torney General  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Department's  policy  statement  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  Department's  role 
in  defending  Government  employees  be- 
fore he  provides  representation  for 'any 
defendants  in  suits  commencing  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act. 

Third.  For  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce we  recommend  a  total  of  $177  592  - 
000,  which  is  $42,686,000  more  than  the 
budget  estimates,  partially  due  to  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment    Administration's— EDA— title     I 
funds  that  we  reprogramed  last  month 
for  the  facilities  for  the  winter  Olympics 
fi,  f  *u  ^^^^^^-  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  would  send  us  a 
budget  estimate  to  cover  this.  I  wrote 
Bert  Lance  about  this  and  we  now  have 
a  budget  estimate  from  the  President  for 
only  $20  miUlon,  due  to  a  mlsunderstand- 
Inn^P^  "°"^®  ^^s  provided  the  $30  - 
100.000  needed  to  replenish  EDA's  regu- 
lar program  and  we  should  do  no  less 
ourselves. 
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I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  will  be  very 
reluctant  to  approve  any  such  repro- 
gramlngs  in  the  future  without  a  solid 
commitment  from  the  administration  in 
the  form  of  a  budget  estimate. 

Another  major  Commerce  Item  in  the 
coastal  zone  management  program 
where  we  have  added  $14,024,000  above 
the  budget  and  House-approved  level 
Senator  Weicker  and  I  are  both  keenly 
Interested  in  this  program  and  during  the 
hearings  we  found  several  Instances 
where  the  budget  inadequately  provided 
for  the  program  that  we  authorized  last 
year.  Accordingly  we  have  added  suffi- 


cient funds  so  that  the  States  may  obtain 
the  up-to-80-percent  planning  grant  that 
^  authorized  instead  of  66%  percent 
Federal  level  that  the  OMB  wants  to  re- 
quire. We  also  put  In  additional  funds 
for  the  energy  Impact  formula  grants- 
as  well  as  providing  for  the  unbudgeted 
environmental  and  planning  grants  that 
are  necessary  to  plan  for  the  $110  mil- 
lion in  loans,  guarantees,  and  repayment 
assistance  going  to  the  States  from  the 
coastal  energy  Impact  fund  that  we  also 
provided  for  In  this  bill. 

We  were  prepared  to  add  $1  million 
for  the  Regional  Fisheries  Management 
Councils    established    pursuant    to    the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  However,  the  Department 
has  sent  us  a  reprogramlng  request  to 
use  some  of  the  funds  we  appropriated 
last  year  for  two  new  ships  to  police  the 
200-mlle  limit.  Apparently  the  ship  that 
was  to  be  constructed  for  the  west  coast 
is  not  necessary  and  we  can  obtain  the 
funds  from  that  source  just  as  soon  as 
we  can  complete  the  necessary  paper- 
Fourth.  For  the  Judiciary,  we  recom- 
mend the  full  $33,250,000  requested  for 
fees  of  jurors  and  the  mandatory  pay- 
ment to  the  judicial  survivors  annuity 
program. 

Fifth.  Under  related  agencies,  we  rec- 
ommend  $1,696,500   and  have   included 
$413,500   for  the   Office   of   the   Special 
Trade  Representative  for  Trade  Negoti- 
ations. As  the  committee  knows.  Presl- 
dent  Carter  has  nominated  Bob  Strauss 
to  be  the  new  Trade  Negotiator  and  Mr 
Strauss  has  asked  for  six  additional  posi- 
tions which  have  been  firmly  supported 
by  Senators  Long  and  Ribicoff  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Finance   The 
President  decided  not  to  send  us  an  esti- 
mate for  the  $300,000  but  we  were  Im- 
pressed by  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive. We  did  not  reduce  the  amount  re- 
quested for  representation  and  reception 
expenses  so  that  the  amount  conforms 
to  the  annual  level  of  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  started  to  say 
earlier,  since  the  committee  reported  out 
the  bill,  we  have  received  additional 
budget  estimates  from  the  President  to 
provide  relief  to  the  areas  of  the  Nation 
that  have  been  victims  of  prolonged  and 
severe  drought.  These  estimates  were 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  President's 
message  of  March  23  that  calls  for  new 
authorizations  and  funds  for  the  EDA 
and  the  SBA. 

For  the  EDA,  new  temporary  authority 
is  recommended  to  provide  $225  million 
in  low  interest  loans  and  grants  to  com- 
munities of  10,000  or  more  population 
in  drought  stricken  States.  This  Is  for 
projects  that  can  be  completed  quickly 
to  augment  community  water  supplies 
where  there  is  a  health  and  safety  prob- 
lem due  to  water  shortage.  We.  of  course, 
have  held  no  hearing  on  this  request  but 
I  have  a  justification  statement  that  In- 
dicates the  $225  million  consists  of  $150 
mUlIon  for  low  Interest  loans  and  $75 
million  for  grants. 

For  the  SBA,  an  additional  $50  mUlion 
is  recommended  to  provide  emergency 
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drought  assistance  loans  to  assist  small 
business  concerns  in  overcoming  the  im- 
pact of  actual  or  prospective  injury  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  drought;  and  for  a 
direct  loan  program  for  water  conserva- 
tion and  drought  disaster  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  requests 
are  unauthorized  and  in  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action  in  holding  up  the  Economic 
Stimulus  Act  until  the  necessary  author- 
izations have  cleared,  I  was  at  first  re- 
luctant to  include  these  drought  relief 
amendments  hi  a  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  However,  I  am  mindful  of 
the  terrible  situation  that  exists  in  many 
of  our  States  and  on  the  basis  that  the 
appropriations  will  not  be  effective  until 
the  necessary  authorizing  legislation  is 
enacted,  I  will  offer  two  amendments 
that  will  provide  for  the  renuested 
drought  relief  programs  of  the  EDA  and' 
SBA. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  ... 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    134 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  the  $50  million  amendment  for 
the  disaster  loan  fund  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  134: 

On  page  65  after  line  10  of  the  bill  insert 
the  following:    7^ 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER    LOAN    FUND 

For  additional  capital  for  the  "Disaster 
loan  fund",  authorized  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended,  $50,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Emergency  Drought  Disaster 
Loan  Act  of  1977,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1978:  Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  become  available  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  and  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    135 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  the  final  amendment,  relative 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  ad- 
ditional amount  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  U.S.  prisoners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:     * 


The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  135. 

On  page  61  after  line  20. of  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SUPPORT   OP  UNITED   STATES   PRISONERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Support 
of  United  States  prisoners,"  810,000,000. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17,  1977,  the  Attorney  General 
notified  the  subcommittee  that  the  ap- 
propriation "Support  of  U.S.  Prisoners" 
had  overobligated  its  first  quarter  ap- 
portionment of  $8  million  by  $1,475,558. 
Similar  notification  was  provided  to  the 
House  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget — OMB.  The 
Department  has  submitted  to  OMB  a  de- 
ficiency apportionment  request  for  the 
second  quarter  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
again  reporting  another  overobligation. 

This  account  is  essentially  uncontrol- 
lable. Most  of  the  costs  within  this  ap- 
propriation are  Incurred  for  maintaining 
Federal  prisoners  in  local  jails.  These 
prisoners  may  be  awaiting  trial,  awaiting 
removal  from  local  jails  to  the  Federal 
Prison  System,  or  serving  short  sen- 
tences. The  costs  relating  to  these  pris- 
oners are  a  function  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  being  held  and  the  contracts 
that  the  Federal  Prison  System  nego- 
tiates with  the  local  jails.  The  steady  in- 
crease in  per  diem  costs  of  the  jail  con- 
tracts has  been  the  principal  reason  why 
the  costs  to  this  appropriation  have  been 
increasing. 

Responsibility  for  administering  this 
account  is  divided  between  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  and  the  Federal  Prison 
System.  Although  ultimate  financial  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  Federal  Prison 
System,  it  is  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service 
that  administers  the  contracts  with  the 
local  jails  and  that  has  responsibility  for 
disbursing  funds  under  these  contracts. 
Presently,  the  Federal  Prison  System  has 
no  adequate  v.-ay  of  maintaining  controls 
on  how  the  largest  segment  of  this  ap- 
propriation is  spent. 

Through  February  28,  1977,  obligations 
for  this  account  totaled  $16,221,058.  At 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  the  ap- 
propriation would  require  approximately 
$39  miUion  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  re- 
quested Euoplemental  of  $10  million, 
when  added  to  the  $31,875,000  enacted 
would  bring  the  funding  level  to  $41,- 
875,000.  Since  the  monthly  rate  of  ex- 
penditure still  appears  to  be  increasing, 
a  supplemental  appi-opriation  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  amount  proposed  may 
be  inadeq|)ate. 

The  Department  has  not  yet  sent  a 
formal  request  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  reapportionment  re- 
quest that  was  forwarded  to  OMB  on 
March  24,  1977,  identified  a  substantial 
fourth  quarter  deficiency  and  stated  that 
a  supplemental  appropriation  would  be 
required.  Although  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
may  be  able  to  prepare  a  more  refined 
estimate  of  total  costs  at  a  late/  time,  the 
estimating  procedures  are  not  likely  to 
be  significantly  different  from  the  $10 
million  now  proposed.  Furthermore,  the 
expected  late  enactment  of  the  Second 


Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  may 
leave  this  account  without  funds  to  pay 
its  bills  several  months  before  corrective 
action  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  to  simimarize,  in  the 
first  quarter  they  were  $1,475,588  over  the 
$8  million  apportioned  for  the  care  of 
prisoners.  It  is  an  uncontrollable  section. 
We  have  to  pay  the  various  facilities 
•vvherc  they  are  kept  for  the  charges. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  them.  Otherwise,  I  move 
the  adoption  cf  the  amendment.  I  yield 
back  all  remaining  time  and  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ai-kansas  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
en  the  time  on  the  bill,  there  is  one  other 
item  I  am  interested  in. 

We  had  a  brief  uiscussion  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Ml".  Chafee"  .  The  distinguished  Senator 
is  very  concerned  about  a  matter  which 
concerns  us  all.  Specifically,  regarding 
OCS  oil  and  gas  development  of  Balti- 
more Canyon  and  Georges  Bank,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  court  decision  which 
temporarily  stays  any  further  offshore 
drilling  activities.  We  have  put  $5  million 
in  coastal  zone  management  environ- 
mental and  planning  grants  and  this  is 
not  affected  by  thj  court  order.  That  is 
over  and  above  what  the  President  re- 
quested. 

I  will  do  everything  possible  to  make 
certain  that  the  areas  affected,  such  as 
Rhode  Island,  receive  the  funds  for 
w  hinh  they  are  eligible  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  do  the  re- 
quired planning  for  that  area.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  coastal  energy  impact  fimd 
for  loans  and  bond  guarantees  in  that 
State. 

I  want  to  sympathize  with  the  concern 
of  our  distinguished  friend  from  Rhode 
Island.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  add 
any  further  money  since  we  are  already 
$5  million  over  estimate  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  environmental  and 
planning  grants.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  nothing  further 
on  this.  Docs  the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Let  me  thank  my  friend  from  Vermont. 
I  think  I  interrupted  the  fine  presenta- 
tion he  was  making.  I  thought  he  had 
finished.  I  apologize  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
somewhat  in  error  there.  I  advise  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
there  were  two  other  amendments  we 
were  anticipating,  but  I  understand  that 
neither  Is  ready  to  be  brought  up  at  this 
moment.  Nothing  was  interrupted. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  179 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Coni*ctlcut  (Mr 
WncKER)  proposes  an  amenlment  num- 
bered 179. 

On  page  68,  strike  out  lines  p  through  22. 


Pres  Ident, 
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this 


additi  snal 
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woild 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  ... 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^i 
sufficient  second?  There  Is 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr. 

today    introducing    an 

H.R.  4877,  the  supplemental 
tions  bill  for  fiscal  year  197 
tive  branch   agencies.   My 
will   strike   $241,000. 
President  for  increased 
Council  on  Wage  and  Pricfe 
Both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Commerce  strongly  support 
ment. 

On  March  16.  the  House  of 
atives  reduced  the  President 
quest  to  $100,000.  The  Hou^ 
increase  brings  the  funding 
mum    level    of    authorization 
Council  this  year.  However. 
24,  the  Senate  Appropriatior 
tee  agreed  to  go  ahead  and  _ 
the  full  amount  of  $241.00( 
$141,000  more  than  has  been 
by  the  Congress.  This 
Ing  will  result  in  a  50-^. 
in  the  Council  staff,  which  ..  ™ 
10  additional  economists  aloni ; 
essar>-  support  staff  and  __. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the 
recent  economic  message  to 
proposing  a  "voluntary" 
system    to   cover   significant 
creases  as  well  as  wage  hikes 
ness  and  labor  have  already 
rejected  this  proposal. 

President  Carter  requests 
increase  in  staff  so  that  the  , 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  car 
a  more  active  job  of  monit< 
and  price  developments."  The 
loud  and  clear  to  all  segme- 
economy.  It  is  language  whicl  i 
indicate     great     Government 
ment  in  decisions  which 
to  the  free  marketplace. 

Control  Of  Inflation  Is 
to  business  and  labor  v,uiu 
strengthened  Council  of  Wage 
Stability  will  strike  fear  in  the 
both  business  and  labor.  The 
nightmares  of  controls  will  be 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
track  before.  I  am  100  , 
wage  and  price  controls.  But 
complete  turnabout  as  far  „ 
Weicker  is  concerned.  In  197 
wage  and  price  controls 
President  Nixon  and  I  was 
went  through  a  period  of  wag 
controls  and  it  ended  up  in  m 
slon;  It  ended  up  with  labor 
being  penalized,  and  when  th 
off.  the  entire  Nation  faced  a 
of  Inflation. 

I  know  now  what  I  should 
then:  Letting  the  free  ecoi 
free  marketplace  operate 
way — the  only  way — out  of 
economic  troubles.  Limited 
partial  restrains  on  any 
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economy  are  not  worth  the  paper  they 
are    written    on.    There    is    no    middle 
ground— either  you  have  a  free  economy 
or  you  manage  it  entirely. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  are  a  total  contradiction  as 
to  what  is  being  requested  in  this  supple- 
mental. It  is  not  a  matter  of  economics 
or  additional  economic  monitoring  In- 
deed, if  that  were  the  case  he  could  ask 
for  the  additional  support  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  That  would  be 
proper  and  it  would  raise  no  fears  The 
other  agency  where  additional  staffing 
might  be  required  in  the  economic  sense 
would  be  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Indeed,  additional  staffing  will 
take  place  within  that  entity  as  a  part  of 
President  Carter's  reorganization  plans 
But  why  additional  staffing  for  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability? 

It  was  readily  admitted  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  on  this  subject 
that  Just  the  very  existence  of  the  Coun- 
cil gives  rise  to  the  fear  that  eventually 
wage  and  price  controls  might  be  im- 
posed. There  is  a  certain  inflationary 
aspect  already  present  In  the  existence 
of  the  Council. 

What  do  Members  think  the  impact  is 
going  to  be  when  we  want  to  Increase  the 
staffing  and  the  professional  help  of  the 
Council  50  precent?  This  is  not  just  mere 
economic  advice.  I  repeat,  that  can  be 
achieved  through  either  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

The  name  of  this  entity  is  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability.  It  Is  the 
Council  that  would  have  the  authority  to 
admmister  wage  and  price  controls  I 
think  it  logical  that  if  they  are  given  this 
increased  staffing,  in  both  the  business 
community  and  the  labor  community 
there  is  an  anticipation  that  eventually 
such  controls  might  come  to  pass  That 
is  not  without  Its  impact  today,  as  people 
start  scurrying  around  to  figure.  "Well 
before  that  comes  to  pass.  I  will  get  my 
price  Increase"  or  labor.  "I  will  get  my 
wage  demands  In  before  such  controls 
are  Imposed."  That  is  what  is  Involved 
here.  It  has  a  very  Important  psycho- 
logical effect  on  the  entire  subject  of  in- 
flation. 

I  repeat  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment— and  this  is  probably  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  this  come  to  pass 
as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  body— has 
the  support  of  both  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO.  Both  labor 
and  business  know  how  badly  they  were 
hurt  during  the  last  round  of  controls 
Both  are  well  aware  of  this  specter  hang- 
ing in  the  background,  a  specter  which 
some  day  might  become  a  reality. 

Aside  from  all  the  increases  that  are 
being  voted  around  the  Chamber  today 
here  Is  an  area  where  $241,000  can  be 
saved.  But.  and  more  important,  the 
Congress  should  make  it  very  clear  that 
economic  monitoring  is  all  right  and  re- 
organization is  all  right.  Both  can  be 
done  through  the  appropriate  agencies  in 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
But  when  It  comes  to  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, the  answer  is  a  clearcut  "no." 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
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a  quorum  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  Is  not  in  the  Chamber 
right  now. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  object.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
tune  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas have  control  of  the  time 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  can  yield  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.  I  yield   as  much 
time  to  the  Senator  as  he  needs. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President.  President  Carter,  in  his 
January  31.  1977.  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, proposed  a  2-year  economic  recov- 
ery program  and  indicated  his  desire  for 
strengthening  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability.  The  President  has  re- 
quested the  addition  of  10  senior  econo- 
mists and  3  research  assistants  to  the 
CouncU  staff.  At  present  there  are  20 
senior  economists  on  the  full-time  staff 
of  47  personnel.  Nine  of  these  econo- 
mists review  and  evaluate  the  economic 
impact  of  Federal  regulations  and  rule- 
makings. The  remaining  11  economists 
monitor  the  entire  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  This  is  the  area  that  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  to  increase  the  Council's 
analysis  capability.  The  additional  per- 
sonnel would  be  available  to  analyze  the 
supply  and  demand  trends  in  particular 
industries  so  that  bottlenecks  and  poten- 
tial shortages  could  be  identified— there- 
by allowing  the  administration  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  timely  manner.  This  is 
not  an  excessive  request  as  it  takes  a 
single  economist  anywhere  from  3  to  6 
months  for  an  Indepth  industry  study. 
The  Council  has  been  in  existence  for 
almost  3  years— in  that  time  they  have 
not  requested  any  personnel  increases. 
This  request  Is  not  to  indicate  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  being  considered. 
The  President  has  reiterated  many  times 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  have  author- 
ity—including standby  authority— to  im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls. 

In  the  committee  report  on  this  item 
the  following  language  was  included: 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  current 
monitoring  role  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  Is  appropriate,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  funds  for  additional  positions  In  no 
way  anticipates  the  adoption  of  or  movement 
to  Wage  and  Price  Controls. 


President  Carter  and  his  economic  ad- 
visers believe  that  recognition  of  supply 
shortfalls  before  they  occur  can  lead  to 
public  and  private  actions  to  avert  these 
shortages  and  the  subsequent  inflation 
that  could  develop.  The  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  is  a  unique  organiza- 
tion to  perform  these  studies.  The  addi- 
tional funding  will  provide  the  person- 
nel to  enable  them  to  perform  their  as- 
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signed  mission.  The  10  economists  and  3 
supporting  personnel  will  Increase  the 
full-time  staff  of  the  Council  to  60  per- 
sonnel from  the  47  they  now  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
amendment  not  be  approved  and  the 
committee  recommendation  of  $241,000 
be  sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  just 
a  minute? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  appropriation  for 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
which  I  think  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  subcommittee  which  the  Senator 
chairs.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
committee  went  to  $214,000,  which  is  the 
request  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  However,  the  amount 
provided  is  substantially  over  the  figure 
included  by  the  House.  My  problem  is 
that  the  Council  is  under  the  jurisdiction, 
for  authorizing  purposes,  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  The  authorization  is,  I 
think,  $1.6  miUlon,  and  with  this  addi- 
tion of  $241,000,  we  would  be  about  $140,- 
000  or  so  over  the  authorization. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  Is  in  order, 
because  there  is  a  budget  estimate.  There 
is  no  additional  language  here.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  it,  and  I  wanted  to  ver- 
ify the  facts  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  be  sure  that  I  understood 
what  was  being  done  here. 

I  frankly  think  that  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stabilization  could  do  a 
much  better  job  if  they  had  more  profes- 
sionals, which  is  the  purpose  of  this  ap- 
propriation. They  have  only  25  profes- 
sionals, as  I  understand  it,  for  the  entire 
economy,  of  whom  half  are  responsible 
for  infiation  in  the  governmental  sector 
and  only  12,  or  half  of  the  25,  for  the  en- 
tire complicated  American  economy.  So  I 
would  not  object  to  the  addition,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  how  it  was  done.  The 
administration  gave  no  notice  to  the 
Banking  Committee,  but  just  went  right 
ahead  and  provided  the  appropriation 
without  providing  any  kind  of  informa- 
tion to  the  authorizing  committee.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is,  at  best,  unusual. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  concurs  with  my 
concern  and  if  he  can  give  me  any  fur- 
ther justification  for  this  increase? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  concur  in  that.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  really  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  appropriations  that  come 
through  without  authorization.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  present  author- 
ization is  $1,700,000.  That  does  expire  on 
September  22  of  1977. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
H.R.  3184,  Introduced  in  the  Houy.  to 
raise  to  $2.2  million  the  authorization 
and  extend  It  to  September  30,  1978,  has 
been  Introduced  and  is  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  In  the  House. 
Hearings  are  to  be  held  there  on  April  19. 

I  do  not  have  any  note  that  the  bill  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  or  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  noti- 
fied of  that.  I  certainly  accept  his  state- 
ment. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
do  think  a  better  way  to  operate  in  the 
future  would  be  for  the  administration, 
when  they  are  going  to  provide  for  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  an  agency,  to  do  their 
best  to  see  that  the  authorizing  process 
has  an  opportunity  to  operate.  Here  is  an 
agency  has  been  proceeding  for  several 
years  now  at  its  present  level. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  concur  with  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Wisconsin.  The  only  thing  I 
point  out  is  that  we  are  In  an  administra- 
tion change  here.  We  have  arf  adminis- 
tration that  Is  coming  in  with  an  eco- 
nomic plan.  They  say  this  is  a  part  of 
their  economic  and  recovery  plan,  to  try 
to  do  this  additional  monitoring  In  the 
private  sector,  to  try  to  anticipate  short- 
falls or  bottlenecks. 

I  think  that  perhaps  we  should  put  this 
administration  en  notice  that  we  do  ex- 
pect to  be  given  this  Information.  I  cer- 
tainly would  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  that.  I  raised  the 
point  many  times  about  appropriations 
goingjtKrough  without  authorization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  it. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  hope 
we  will  regard  this  as  a  rare  exception 
and  require  in  the  future  that  the  au- 
thorization process  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  operate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da certainly  agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  21  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

As  an  addendum  to  the  dialog  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  on  the  proper  procedures  being 
followed,  let  the  Record  be  very  clear 
that  in  the  sense  of  the  "$50  rebate."  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  asked  to 
appropriate  funding  before  there  was 
any  authorization  from  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  certainly  like  to  accommodate  new 
administrations  and  make  it  feel  wel- 
come and  desirable  in  going  ahead,  not 
raising  too  much  Cain  too  fast. 

But  I  do  think  those  procedures  have 
to  be  followed. 

We  have  been  through  other  admin- 
istrations where  the  procedures  were  cir- 
cumvented, much  to  the  regret  of  every- 
body In  this  Chamber  and  in  the  Nation. 
I  just  do  not  intend  to  see  that  process 
repeated — and  it  is  being  repeated  and 
has  been  repeated  on  several  different 
occasions. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  comment  and  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  get  to  the  matter  of  vot- 
ing. 

I  have  followed  this  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  from  the  beginning, 
or  rather  from  what  was  supposed  to  be 
its  ending. 

I  remember  very  clearly  when  sitting 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee that  a  very  narrow  vote  occurred  on 
the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Coun  • 
oil  should  ever  remain  in  being.  We  had 


all  come  through  the  experience  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  It  was  rejected  fi- 
nally, not  just  by  this  body  and  the 
House,  but  by  the  people  as  being  a  fail- 
ure, an  experimental  failure,  and  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins  the  Council  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  being,  albeit  just 
In  an  advisory  capacity  and  with  the 
smallest  of  staffs. 

Now  here  it  is,  3  years  later,  and  we 
have  a  message  from  the  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  document  in  front  of  me, 
where  on  page  164,  it  states : 

The  President,  In  his  January  31,  1977  eco- 
nomic message,  stated  his  desire  for  a  sub- 
stantial strengthening  of  the  Council.  This 
will  provide  the  capability  for  the  Council 
to  be  more  active  in  wage-price  monitoring 
as  well  as  analysis  of  supply  trends  In  basic 
Industries. 

I  think  the  message  Is  pretty  clear.  Let 
nobody  sit  in  shocked  surprise  as  to  the 
final  step. 

We  are  the  ones  that  kept  the  Council 
in  being;  two,  gave  it  the  necessary  staff- 
ing; and  then  another  step,  gave  it  addi- 
tional staff  and  professional  help  in  the 
sense  of  monitoring. 

I  mean,  what  are  we  spending  all  this 
money  for?  To  put  it  in  the  closet  and 
forget  about  it,  or  is  it  being  put  there 
In  the  anticipation  that  some  day  It 
might  be  used? 

I  repeat  my  request  of  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  item.  It  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  matter  of 
policy.  It  is  a  matter  of  direction. 

If  I  had  my  druthers  in  it,  I  would 
not  just  like  to  eliminate  the  50-percent 
increase  in  staffing,  but  what  should  have 
been  done  3  years  ago  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Coftmlttee,  eliminate  the 
whole  council;  apd  if  we  want  In-depth, 
adequate  economic  advice,  get  it  from 
the  Council  on  Economic  Advisers,  get 
it  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  function  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability,  the  ultimate  func- 
tion, is  wage  and  price  controls,  and 
there  is  no  ducking  around  that  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  g© 
to  a  vote  on  this  matter.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
if  my  colleagues  from  Florida  and  Ar- 
kansas are. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr,  Sparkman)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Durkin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
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from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyi) 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that, . 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  MACNtrsoN)  would  vot« 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce 
ator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( 
the  Senator  from  South 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senatoi 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarll; 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Stevens)  is  paired  with 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  _ 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  an( 
tor   from   South   Carolina 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announce^ 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


t  lati 


present  and 

Washington 

nay." 

the  Sen- 

GotiwATER) ,  the 

Pack  wood)  , 

Pearson) , 

Stevens)  , 

C4rolina  (Mr. 

from  Texas 

absent. 

from 
absent  on 


S  ?nator 
li 


i  rom  Alaska 

he  Senator 

'hurmond)  . 

Senator  from 

the  Sena- 

ould   vote 

1 — yeas  35, 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  97  Ih  g.] 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chafee 
Curtis 
DeConclrii 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Garn 


YEAS— 35 
Griffin 
Hanien 
HatPh 
Hatfield 
Havakawa 
Heinz 
Helms 
HoUtngB 
taxBit 
Lugar 
McClure 
Metzenbatun 

NAYS— 48 


M(  rgan 
Pe  -cy 
Ri  Qdolpb 
Re  th 

Sc  imltt 
Sc  iwelker 
So  itt 
Sti  fford 
Wi  Hop 
W«  icker 
Yo  me 
Zoi  insky 


Allen 

Anderson 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Culver 
Eastland 
Ford 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart 


Haskell 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
C.  Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Long 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McClellan 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
Melcher 


Stoie 
Ta' 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bumpers 

Church 

Cranston 

Danforth 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Goldwater 

Inouye 

Magnuson 

Packwood 
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So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendmei  it 
jected. 

T7P  AMzmiMEirr  no 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER.   Mr. 
send  an  amendment  to  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as 

The     Senator     from     Pennsyl 
ScHWEiKER)    for   himself   and    I.^ 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendmen  t 

On  page  48,  after  line  10,  Inseit 
lowing: 

(4)    In  the  case  of  a  Senator 
chairman  or  ranking  minority 
subcommittee     that     receives     .u 
employ  staff  assistance  separately 
funding  authority  for  the  full 
the  amount  of  funds  made 
to  employ  staff  assistance  is  less 
amount  referred  to  In  section 
the   Legislative   Branch   Apprc^ 
1968.  as  amended  and  modified 
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Is  absent  on  graph  (l)  ahall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  subcommittee  during  the  period 
March   1,  1977  through  September  30,  1977. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
be  very  brief.  This  amendment  la  de- 
signed—I  am   offering   it   for   Senator 

Stevens  of  Alaska  and  it  is  designed 

to  take  care  of  Just  a  few  Senators  who 
were  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  with  the  Senate  Resolution  60 
staffing  money,  and  have  been  consoli- 
dated into  another  committee,  and  to 
treat  them  equally,  the  same  way  they 
were  treated  because  they  take  their  staff 
with  them  in  the  committee,  and  this  Is 
Just  to  Iron  out  that  Inequality, 

I  believe,  I  hope,  the  majority  will  And 
it  acceptable. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  has  examined  this  amend- 
ment and  we  agree  that  It  Just  merely 
corrects  an  Inequity,  one  of  several,  that 
occurred  because  of  the  reorganization 
we  went  through  earlier  this  year 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    169 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
on  behalf  of  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague,   Mr.   Sparkman,   and   myself 
amendment  No.  169  which  is  at  the  desk' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alabama   (Mr.  Aixen) 

for    himself    and    Mr.    Sparkman    proposes 

amendment  No.  169: 
On  page  30.  between  Unes  12  and  13  add 

the  following: 

For  Tuskegee  Institute.  Tuskegee.  Ala- 
bama, for  construction  assistance  for  Its 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  under  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-484)  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act— $1,000,000. 
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Tuskegee  Institute  Is  In  danger  of  losing 
Its  accreditation  If  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided for  It  to  update  Its  buildings  and 
facilities;  It  Is  In  danger  of  losing  Its  ac- 
creditation. Tills  must  be  done  before 

IcITo. 

Under  thLs  b'll  and  the  committee  re- 
port, some  $25  million,  exactly  $25  mil- 
lion, has  been  allocated  to  three  institu- 
tions :  Tufts  College  in  Massachusetts,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Wash- 
ington State  University.  This  does  not 
take  any  of  those  funds  away  from  those 
institutions,  and  I  find  no  fault  what- 
soever, and  certainly  approve  of  the 
money  going  to  those  Institutions  But 
this  seeks  $1  million  for  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Current    program    efforts    are   being 
seriously  curtailed  due  to  Inadequate  and 
outdated    facilities    designed    and    con- 
structed In  1950-51.  The  CouncU  on  Ed- 
ucation, American   Veterinary   Medical 
Association— AVMA— the    national    ac- 
crediting body  for  all  schools  of  veterin- 
ary medicine  has  given  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute until  1978  to  complete  a  master 
physlclai  facility  development  plan  de- 
signed to  enlarge  and  upgrade  the  teach- 
ing and  patient  care  facilities.  Funds  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $6  million 
of  Federal  and  non-Federal  matching 
funds  have  been  Identified  to  Initiate  this 
construction /renovations     project.     An 
additional  $2  million  Is  required  to  com- 
plete the  building  program  In  keeping 
with  CouncU  requirements  In  order  to 
maintain  accreditation. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Tuskegee  Institute  seeks 
construction  assistance  for  Its  school  of 
veterinary  medicine  under  title  ni— as- 
sistance for  construction  of  teaching  fa- 
cilities under  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Funds  in  the  amount  of  $1  million  are 
sought  to  permit  Tuskegee  Institute's 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  regional  health  pro- 
fessions   program    designated    for    the 
training  of  students  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine through  the  Southern  Regional  Ed- 
ucation Board,  Atlanta.  Ga.— SREB. 

SaiEF    HISTORY 

Tuskegee  Institute's  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  was  designated  In  1948  as 
a  regional  service  institution  to  provide 
regional  training  in  veterinary  medicine 
for  students  in  10  cooperating  States 
Through  the  SREB.  the  following  States 
now  contract  for  31  of  the  50  entering 
spaces  in  each  first-year  class :  Arkansas 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississip- 
pi. North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 


Tuskegee  Institute's  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  qualifying  under  the  re- 
gional health  professions  program — Pub- 
lic Law  94-484— seeks  to  have  $1  million 
earmarkec  for  the  construction — final 
phase— of  its  health  teaching  facilities- 
veterinary  medicine. 

Tliese  facilities  when  completed — two 
new  buildings— a  large  animal  care  cen- 
ter and  a  learning  resource  center — four 
renovated  buildings;  preclinical,  clinical 
anatomy,  large  animal  ward  and  barn, 
and  post  mortem  buildings — will  permit 
the  institute  to  increase  its  enrollment  to 
65  students  from  its  present  base  of  45 
students— increases  of  5  in  1977  and  15 
In  1978— thereby  Increasing  its  regional 
commitment  to  the  training  of  more 
students  in  this  most  critical  health  pro- 
fession. 

I  might  say  this.  Mr.  President.  Tuske- 
gee's  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Is 
the  most  integrated  school  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  the  United  States,  yet  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  principal  training  re- 
source for  minority  students  In  the  field 
of  veterinary  medicine.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  this  amazing  statistic, 
that  90  percent  of  all  black  veterinarians 
in  this  country  have  had  their  training 
and  their  schooling  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute's School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
It  is  one  of  the  outstanding  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  country,  but 
is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  facilities.  This 
money  will  help. 

I  imderstand  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
they  will  be  before  the  committee  seek- 
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tag  additional  funds  for  1978.  but  this 
would  be  a  stopgap  appropriation. 

I  have  t£Jked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  McClellan.  to  Senator 
Young,  the  ranking  minority  member,  to 
Mr.  Brooke  on  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
understand  the  staff  has  cleared  the  mat- 
ter with  Mr.  Magnuson,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  have  talked  to  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
he  supports  the  amendment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  found  no  opposition  whatever 
to  the  amendment. 

We  wrote  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to 
all  of  the  Senators,  enclosing  this  fact- 
sheet,  and  I  believe  it  is  indeed  a  meritor- 
ious amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Allen 
and  me  to  provide  $1  million  in  construc- 
tion funds  for  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medlctae  at  Tuskeges  Institute.  Tuske- 
gee. Ala.,  is  urgently  needed. 

The  record  will  show  that  Tuskegee 
Institute's  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
was  designated  in  1948  to  provide  re- 
gional training  in  veterinary  medicine  in 
10  cooperating  States.  Recently,  however, 
the  Council  on  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
which  is  the  regional  accrediting  body 
for  all  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
notified  Tuskegee  Institute  that  it  must 
complete  a  master  physical  facility  de- 
velopment plan  to  enlarge  and  upgrade 
the  teaching  and  patient  care  facilities  at 
the,  school  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
order  to  maintain  accreditation.  The 
council*  has  mandated  that  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute comply  with  its  requirements  by 
1978. 

The  stature  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
ta  particular  its  contributions  to  our 
amazing  U.S.  agriculture,  is  too  well 
known  for  me  to  repeat  here.  The  Tuske- 
gee Institute  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine continues  to  be  the  principal  train- 
tag  tastitute  for  black  students  in  the 
field  of  veterinary  medicine;  and,  in,  fact, 
it  has  provided  training  for  some  90  per- 
cent of  all  black  veterinarians  in  this 
Nation. 

I  might  add  that  vetertaary  medicine 
is  also  the  tratalng  ground  for  new  re- 
search scientists.  Although  animal  dis- 
ease research  has  not  enjoyed  the  glam- 
our and  level  of  financial  support  ac- 
corded human  health  disease  research, 
nonetheless  the  need  for  more  veterin- 
arians to  cope  with  the  major  diseases 
of  our  animal  population  have  direct 
human  health  implications.  In  short,  we 
need  to  step  up  the  tacrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  veterinarians  and  veterinary  re- 
search programs  ta  our  Nation.  The 
modest  request  sought  by  Senator  Allen 
and  me  in  our  amendment  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  accomplishtag  this  im- 
portant objective. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  just  like  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distta- 
guished  Senators  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len and  Mr.  Sparkman)  for  introducing 
this  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  Senator  Mag- 
nuson and,  ta  fact.  Senator  Magnuson  Is 


well  aware  of  it.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect, we  have  appropriated  $25  million 
for  the  purposes  he  has  tadicated.  I  know 
first  hand  of  the  excellence  of  the  Tuske- 
gee Institute's  School  of  Vetertaary  Med- 
lctae and  Its  distinguished  President,  Dr. 
Luther  Foster,  and  we  agree  that  this  is  a 
stopgap,  that  there  is  an  emergency,  and 
that  this  is  an  important  institution  serv- 
ing a  large  area  of  people. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  it  is  the  most 
tategrated  school  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, but  primarily  it  does  serve  mtaor- 
ities. 

We  are  willtag  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  McClellan.  and  the 
dLsttaguished  ranking  member.  Senator 
Young,  are  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment and.  hopefully,  we  will  hold  it  ta 
conference. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  certataly  hopeful. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thtak  Senator 
Young  agrees  with  me.  and  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    137 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) proposes  unprlnted  amendment  No. 
137. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani:nous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follo^ijp: 

On  page  18,  line  17.  insert  the  following: 

SERVICE     CHARGES,     DEPOSITS,     AND     FORFEITURES 

For  administrative  expenses  and  other  costs 
related  to  processing  application  documents 
and  other  authorizations  for  uss  and  disposal 
of  public  lands  and  resources,  for  monitoring 
construction,  operation,  and  termination  of 
facilities  In  conjunction  with  use  authoriza- 
tions, and  for  rehabilitation  of  damaged 
property,  such  amounts  as  may  be  collected 
under  sections  304(a).  304(b).  305(a).  and 
504(g)  of  the  Act  approved  October  21,  1976. 
Public  Law  94-579,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  addit^nal  appropriation  attached 
to  this  amendment.  It  is  simply  author- 
ity for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  establish  a  s^-sustaining  account 
with  which  to  finance  environmental 
impact  assessments  required  by  law 
whenever  an  application  is  filed  for  use 
of  public  lands.  This  fund,  to  be  financed 
by  deposits  of  the  use  applicant,  will 
avoid  ths  need  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations, reprogramings,  or  other  de- 
vices to  which  the  BLM  has  had  to  resort 
ta  the  past. 

In  this  instance,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  Imperative  need  for  this  account. 


The  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co..  we  are 
told.  Is  filing  an  application  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  This  would 
tavolve  the  proposed  plpeltae  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  the  northern  Mid- 
west. It  would  be  designed  to  brtag 
Alaska  crude  oil  to  a  section  of  the  Na- 
tion that  is  not  now  adequately  served. 

There  are  a  great  many  uncertainties 
surrounding  this  proposed  project.  Mr. 
President,  including  the  question  of 
whether  it  should  be  built  at  all.  This 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
issue.  This  language  would  merely  enable 
the  BLM.  ustag  funds  deposited  by  the 
applicant,  to  move  forward  with  the  re- 
quired environmental  impact  study, 
which  I  am  told  will  require  about 
$500,000  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  account  proposed  in  my  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  the  BLM's  request 
in  its  1978  fiscal  year  budget  submission. 
This  amendment  would  merely  advance 
the  activation  of  that  account, 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  acceptable  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  subcommittee,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out.  there  is  no  additional  appro- 
priation tavolved  ta  his  amendment.  The 
account  it  establishes  is  proposed  for 
fiscal  1978  and  has  been  looked  into  at 
the  subcommittee's  budget  hearings  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It  is 
something  we  will  have  to  do  sooner  or 
later  with  the  growtag  demand  for 
energy  transportation  systems.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  sooner. 

The  matter  of  the  Northern  Tier  Pipe- 
line application,  which  we  were  told  will 
be  filed  within  the  next  few  days,  came 
to  our  attention  when  Senator  Melcher 
and  others  brought  it  to  my  atten- 
tion just  prior  to  the  markup  of  the 
supplemental. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  my  colleague,  the  ranking 
Member  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  Stevens,  will  be  agreeable  to  accept- 
ing it. 

I  have  no  objection  to  its  adoption, 
and  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Susman,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  fioor  durtag  the  remainder 
of  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
move  to  chapter  IX  of  the  supplemental 
bill.  Senator  Stennis.  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
and  I  have  conferred  on  this  chapter,  and 
he  has  asked  that  I  present  it  ta  his 
absence. 
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I  wish  to  express  my  fxill 
that  of  Senator  Stennis 
works  chapter  of  the  1977 
appropriations   bill.   The 
Subcommittee  and  the  ful 
have  fully   considered   the 
tained  in  chapter  IX  and 
without  dissent.  There  is 
amendment  I  wish  to  ofifer 
the  subcommittee. 
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VP    AMENDMENT    NO. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The  Senator  from  Oregon   ( 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendnlent 

On  page  57,  between  lines  21  spd 
tho  following: 

DROUGHT     EMEHCENCT     ASSliXANCE 

For  necessary  expenses  for  ictlvltles  to 
mitigate  the  Impact  of  the  197&-I  J77  drought 
$100,000,000:  Provided,  That  thi  i  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  only  upoi  i  enactment 
Into  law  of  authorizing  leglsla^on 
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Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr. 
ranking  minority  member  of 
Works  Subcommittee  and  as 
from  a  State  that  is  being  affe 
drought  now  and  will  be 
as   the   dried  seasons 
pleased  to  offer  an 
would  add  $100  million  to  the 

already  contained  in  the 

ommendations  for  the  Bureau 
lamation's  drought  relief  effor  s 

This    amount    falls    wlthli 
mainder  of  the  allocation 

subcommittee  under  the   

rent  budget  resolution.  The  $] 
is  for  construction, 
conservation  activities,  for 
water  to  Indian  reservation 
for  operation  of  a  "water  bant 
chase  water  from  willing  selle^ 
Ing  buyers  at  a  negotiated  ^_ 
funds  will  provide  low-lnterelt 
5   percent — to   the   purchasei^ 
water. 

The  Senate  has  already  , 
thorizing    legislation— S.    925 
purpose  and  I  am  advised  that 
wUl  take  up  the  authorizing 
on  Monday. 

While   the  committee  did 
hearings  on   this   specific 
amount,  the  committee  has  , 
aware  during  our  hearings  on 
year  1978  program  of  the  sev 
drought  and  of  the  fact  that 
and  Natural  Resources 
the  administration  had  such  a 
under  consideration. 

Last  week,  after  the  

ported   this  supplemental   bill 
ceived     the     President's     , 
budget  request  for  drought  .^.^ 
pleased  to  see  this  recognitioi 
administration  of   the  severlf 
water    shortages    facing    our 
States.  I  hope  this  action  I 
further  favorable  actions  by  ^, 
dent  aimed  at  meeting  the  Natio  n 
needs. 

The  President's  request 
$100  million   item   being 
committee   amendment  and 
two  items  already  Included  In 
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support  and     mittee  recommendations  before  you.  The 
fo:  the  public     first  of  these  items  already  in  the  bill 
sipplemental     is  $30  million  for  the  emergency  fund 
Public   Works     of   the   Bureau   of   Reclamation.   These 
committee     emergency  funds  will  be  used  to  Install 
items   con-     new  wells  in  areas  with  available  ground 
agi  eed  to  them     water  supplies,  to  install  pumps,  to  use 
hpwever,  one     water  from  drains  in  streams,  to  pump 
behalf  of     water  from  dead  storage  In  reservoirs, 
for  installation  of  pipes  or  concrete  canal 
lining  to  conserve  water  and  for  tech- 
nical  assistance  for  improving  system 
operation  and  irrigation  scheduling  pro- 
cedures. 

This  supplemental  item  will  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Emergency  Act  of  1945, 
to  provide  assistance  to  water  districts 
seri-ed  by  the  Bureau  projects  to  alleviate 
severe  water  shortages  resulting  from  the 
current  drought  in  the  17  Western  States. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  for  offering 
this  amendment  which  will  provide,  as 
I  understand  it,  $100  million  for  emer- 
gency drought  assistance. 

Colleagues  will  remember  on  March 
15  the  Senate  approved  S.  925,  which  was 
sponsored  by  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
a  record  vote  of  92  to  0. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
will  take  us  a  long  step  forward  in  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  S.  925.  As 
the  Senator  has  mentioned,  the  House 
Interior  Committee  has  approved  an  au- 
thorization which  is  for  less  than  what 
we  have  approved  in  the  Senate;  namely 
we  approved,  as  I  recall,  $490  miUion. 
But  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
provided  an  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion. 

That  measure  will  come  up  on  Monday 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  so  it  will 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  under  the 
House  rules. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Meeds,  of  Washington 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee] 
Mr.  Udall,  of  Arizona,  for  the  expedi- 
tious manner  In  which  they  have  moved 
to  take  action  on  the  biU  that  we  passed 
here  in  the  Senate  on  March  15. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
has  been  very  fine  bipartisan  support  all 
the  way  around  on  the  problem  that  we 
face,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States;  namsly,  the  worst 
drought  since  the  1930's. 

I  again  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  and  to  the  distingiUshed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 
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from  Washington  for  his  comments  I 
also  wish  to  indicate  that  it  was  through 
his  Initiative  that  we  were  able  to  get 
the  authorization  measure  completed  so 
exeditiously,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  the  remarks  con- 
cerning this  particular  chapter  with  the 
fact  that  the  chapter  also  includes  the 
President's  request  for  $13.8  million  for 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
for  the  purchase  of  thermal  power  to 
meet  contractual  commitments  to  mark- 
et power. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon' 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Water  shortages  in 
the  Southwest  have  sharply  reduced  the 
region's  ability  to  produce  hydroelectric 
power.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  full 
amount  of  this  appropriation  for  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury  with 
power  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the  re- 
marks we  have  in  explanation  of  chapter 
9  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
responsible  for  chapter  5  of  this  legis- 
lation. Under  the  rules,  will  the  chair- 
man yield  me  time  on  that  chapter? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 


Mr.  President,  chapter  V  of  H.R.  4877, 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1977,  contains  funding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  other  Independent  agencies.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  total  new  budget  authority 
of  $19,498,956,000  for  chapter  V,  which  is 
$4,031,545,000  more  than  the  House  pro- 
vided, but  $2,467,412,000  less  than  the 
amount  requested  in  the  President's 
budget  for  the  activities  being  funded. 

The  committee  has  concurred  with  the 
House  recommendations  in  all  but  five 
instances.  In  all  five  cases  we  have  added 
to  the  House-approved  amount.  Here  is 
what  the  add-ons  would  acccHnplIsh: 

An  additional  $4  billion  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  waste- 
water treatment  plant  construction 
grant  program  on  top  of  the  $500  million 
approved  by  the  House,  to  provide  the 
States  and  territories  with  additional 
Federal  support  for  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  building  sewage  treatment 
facilities.  These  funds  would  be  dis- 
bursed on  the  basis  of  a  formula  set  forth 
in  S.  427  with  slight  proportional  reduc- 
tions refiectlng  the  fact  that  we  have 
provided  only  the  $4.5  billion  requested 
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by  the  administration  rather  than  the 
$4,538,700,000  necessai-y  to  fully  fund 
the  formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  add  frankly 
that  I  opposed  this  large  amount  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  committee, 
but  was  overruled  by  the  majority  both 
HI  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  proposed  $2.25  billion  for  this 
item  in  full  committee. 

A  total  of  $20  million  for  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration  to 
reimburse  communities  that  have  re- 
ceived emergency  assistance  for  snow  re- 
moval costs  that  occurred  prior  to  the 
declaration  of  an  emergency.  This  pro- 
vision is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

New  funding  of  $1  million  provided  for 
a  1-year  study  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Neighborhoods  of  existing  poli- 
cies and  new  initiatives  to  conserve  and 
revitalize  existing  city  neighborhoods. 
This  provision  is  also  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  since  S.  1070,  which  authorized 
the  Commission,  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  appropriation  of  $500,000  directly 
to  th^National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences  so  that  the  Institute  can  ana- 
lyze and  disseminate  information  on  new 
building  techniques,  technology  and  ma- 
terials. In  the  past  the  Institute  has  been 
living  off  the  crumbs  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's table.  The  Department  has  pro- 
vided the  Institute  with  funding  in  the 
form  of  grants  totaling  $140,000  over  the 
last  2  fiscal  years. 

An  add-on  of  $10,045,000  to  the 
$35,000,000  already  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  in  fiscal  1977  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  program  of  assisting 
health  manpower  training  institutions. 
This  will  allow  the  VA  to  support  28 
projects  under  the  program — projects 
that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  recon- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  new  submissions 
after  June  30  of  this  year. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  point 
out  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  $19.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  contained  in 
chapter  V— $13,112,405,000  of  it— is  for 
assisted  housing  under  the  section  8  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  total  budget  author- 
ity provided  is  far,  far  more  than  the 
administration  will  spend  in  a  single 
year.  In  fact  these  funds  will  be  spent 
over  a  period  of  40  years. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  Act  has  been  interpreted  as  re- 
quiring, unjustly  in  my  estimation,  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  multiply  by  10,  20.  or  40 
the  assisted  housing  appropriations  they 
ha\'e  for  a  single  year.  That.  In  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  very  serious  and  unfair  handi- 
cap for  housing. 

At  any  rate,  chapter  V  funding  will 
not  have  nearly  as  great  an  impact  on 
the  Federal  deficit  as  appears  at  first 
blush. 

Incidentally,  we  concurred  with  the 
House  in  settling  on  the  Section  8  figure 
as  well  as  all  the  other  items  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Includes  pay 
raises  for  virtually  all  Federal  agencies 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  other  vital 


funding  recommendations.  Consequently 
I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  to  pass  the 
legislation  quickly,  take  it  to  conference, 
and  have  a  bill  on  the  President's  desk 
for  his  signature  before  we  leave  on  our 
Easter  recess. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  notice  on  page  46  of  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  Independent  OfBces  Sub- 
committee has  included,  within  chapter 
V  of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  $20  million  for  the  Federal  Disaster 
Relief  Administration  to  reimburse  State 
and  local  governments  for  snow  removal 
costs  resulting  from  a  winter  storm  for 
which  the  President  issued  an  emergency 
declaration. 

The  committee  report  further  States 
that  this  reimbursement  appropriation  is 
meant  to  cover  costs  of  snow  removal  in- 
curred by  States  and  local  governments 
which  would  have  been  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  the  emergency 
declaration  been  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  winter  storm. 

I  quote  from  the  report : 

states  or  portions  thereof  which  received 
an  emergency  declaration  as  a  result  of  a 
winter  storm  In  the  last  week  of  January  and 
the  first  week  of  February  1977  were  Indiana, 
Michigaii,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is:  Does  this  list 
of  States  constitute  an  ex:luslve  list,  or 
will  other  States  which  qi'.alify  also  be 
eligible  for  the.se  funds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  the  list  is 
not.  in  any  way,  meant  to  be  exclusive  or 
restrictive.  I  am  av.are  that  West  Virginia 
also  experienced  heavy  snow  removal 
costs  and  if  West  Virginia  can  qualify, 
then  certainly  the  State  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  funds  provided  under  this 
disaster  relief  title. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  an  amendment  to  this  chapter  that 
he  would  like  to  offer. 

CP    AMENDMENT    NO.    139 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  139: 

On  page  14 — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  14.  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 

the  following: 

HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLY    0:i    HANDICAPPED 

The  limitation  on  the  aggregate  loans  that 
may  be  made  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  from  the  fund  author- 
ize! by  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  such  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  is  hereby  increased  by 
$150,000,000. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering,  for  myself  and 
Senator  Brooke.  Senator  Kennedy,  Sen- 
ator Cranston.  Senator  Clark,  and  Sen- 
ator Matsunaga.  would  provide  supple- 
mental fiscal  year  1977  lending  limits  for 
the  section  208  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  program. 

This  amendment  would  increase  these 
lending  limits  by  $150  million. 

For  each  of  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 
loan  limitations  of  $750  million  were 
established  for  the  section  202  program 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  granted  fund  reservationK 
to  285  section  202  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

These  projects  initially  totaled  mo'*" 
than  28,000  units. 

HUD  was  able  to  reserve  fimds  for  such 
a  high  number  of  projects  only  becau.se  ^ 
held  project  size  to  100  units. 

Discovering  that  many  projects  re- 
quired additional  units  to  make  thenn 
feasible,  HUD  has  been  forced  to  utilize 
a  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  lendine 
authority  of  $750  million,  committing  au- 
proximately  $150  million  to  the  fisral 
year  1976  section  202  projects  in  order 
to  provide  for  larger  projects  wh^rp 
necessary. 

As  a  result,  only  $600  milhon  of  thn 
fiscal  year  1977  lending  authority  it  left 
for  the  new  round  of  projects  soon  to  b*» 
invited  by  HUD. 

It  Is  clear  that  if  $900  million  was  re- 
quired for  HUD  to  meet  its  fiscal  year 
1976  commitment,  then  the  number  of 
units  which  would  be  reserved  with  only 
$600  million  in  fiscal  year  1977  will  be 
severely  reduced.' 

Consequently,  if  the  Congress  is  to 
retain  the  202  program  at  the  intended 
fiscal  year  1977  support  level  of  $750  mil- 
lion an  additional  $150  million  in  lending 
authority  must  be  approved. 

Current  treasury  borrowing  levels  al- 
low a  total  of  $1,475  billion  for  the  sec- 
tion 202  program  through  fiscal  year 
1977. 

This  figure  will  increase  to  $2,387  bil- 
lion on  October  1.  1977. 

In  addition,  amounts  in  the  program's 
revolving  trust  fund  may  be  loaned  to 
sponsors. 

These  amounts  do  not,  however,  apply 
to  reservations  for  loans;  they  apply  to 
the  actual  lending  transactions. 

Due  to  the  snail's  pace  with  which  this 
program  has  operated  in  the  past,  HUD's 
202  reservations  are  running  more  than 
a  year  ahead  of  the  actual  loan 
transactions. 

Because  of  the  time  lag  between  loan 
reservations  and  loan  transactions, 
HUD's  treasury  borrowing  to  cover  reser- 
vations made  in  fiscal  year  1977  will  be 
charged  against  the  borrowing  authority 
that  exists  for  the  years  in  which  HUD 
actually  borrows  the  money. 

During  fiscal  year  1977  HUD  will  use 
virtually  none  of  its  existing  treasury 
borrowing  autWbrlty  to  place  loan  money 
in  the  hands  of  approved  sponsors. 

As  a  result,  HUD  will  not  reach  its 
maximum  treasury  borrowing  level  of 
$1,475  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

Depending  on  the  speed  with  which 
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try,  certainly  in  my  State,  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  it. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  HUD,  however, 
I  should  point  out  for  the  Record  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  does  oppose 
this    amendment    and    has    told    me 
through  staff  that  HUD  does  oppose  it. 
They  oppose  it  for  three  reasons,  pri- 
marily: They  feel  that  they  do  not  have 
the  staffing  available  to  do  the  job  that 
should  be  done.  Therefore,  they  feel  tlie 
program  might  not  provide  the  28,000 
unit  starts  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  referred  to.  They  feel  they 
have  enough  lending  authority  now.  Fi- 
nally, they  feel  they  would  have  to  de- 
vote more  section  8  money  to  house  the 
section  202  recipients. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  those  argu- 
ments convinre  me.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  put  pressure  on  HUD  to  do  the 
job.  They  have  faUen  short  in  the  past 
in  many  respects. 

We  all  know  that  publicly-assisted 
housing  has  been  woefully  deficient  in 
this  country.  We  have  a  goal  of  600,000 
starts  and  last  year  we  had  41,000  starts 
7  percent  of  our  goal.  It  is  probably  the 
worst  record  of  any  Federal  program  we 
have. 

I  am  delighted  to  support  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  think  he  has  a  good 
amendment  and  I  am  happy  to  accept  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  I  wiU  say  that  the  manager 
of  this  section  of  the  appropriation  bill 
has  been  a  consistent  fighter  for  the 
section  202  program.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  will  truly  put  us  on  the  road 
to  a  more  active  section  202  program 
and  I  feel  confident  that  HUD  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  applications  for  1977 
that  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
fund. 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  this  proposition  really  do 
not  hold  water  against  the  need  which 
exists.  I  think  it  is  not  only  appropriate 
but  necessary  to  add  the  sum  of  $150 
million,   which   the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  proposed.  In  fact.  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  had  some  question  whether    as 
a  member  of  the  committee.  I  should  take 
that    position.    I    believe   clearly    these 
moneys  are  necessary.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that  the  need  for 
these  additional  funds  is  there  and  that 
additional  requests  for  funding  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  projects 
are  pouring  into  HUD.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  need  which  al- 
ready exists,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
thL-^  action. 

The  appropriation  of  these  funds  will 
keep  us  under  the  authorized  amount 
for  the  program.  Therefore.  I  am  verv 
happy   to   join   with   the  Senator  fror^ 
Wisconsin  and  my  chairman  in  support- 
ing the  amendment. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend   the   distinguished   Senator  from 
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New  Jersey  for  offering  this  amendment 
f*v  '?«"»''er  of  the  subcommittee.  I  join 
With  him  and  would  like  to  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  have  listed  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts 

Mr^  BROOKE.  It  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant for  us  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the  hand- 
icapped. I  will  not  belabor  the  point  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
made  his  case  well,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PROXMIRE)  has  agreed  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  recognition 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
Sa-sser).  Is  all  time  yielded  back' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back 'the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

VP  AMENDMENT  NO.    MO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Kennedy),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Brooke  pro- 
po.ses  an  unprlnted  amendment  No    140 

On  page  15,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

EMERGENCY    HOMEOWNERS'    RELIEF    FUND 

»nrt°f^^'"fi!^*""'^  mortgage  relief  payments 
r^J  L"^^""  expenses  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  oi  1975  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-50) .  $i.ooo,000 


Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  use 
r.  ^^'■- P'"esident.  I  offer  this  amendmest 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  It  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  provides  $1 
million  appropriation  for  the  emergency 
mortgage  relief  legislation  which  has 
been  authorized  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent into  law.  Actually,  the  Congress 
provided  some  $30  million  for  this  legis- 
lation, and  it  was  unexpended. 

The  reasons  for  this  particular  provi- 
sion will  be  further  elaborated  upon  dur- 
ing  our  discussion  next  week  when  the 
housing  authorization  legislation  is  con- 
siuered. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  provide  assistance  for 
mortgage  payments  by  certain  individ- 
uals in  the  Mashpee  area  of  Massachu- 
setts. Some  individuals  face  the  poten- 
tial problem  of  not  being  able  to  meet 
the  mortgage  payments  on  their  homes 
because  of  clouded  title  resulting  from 
the  Indian  land  dispute  over  16.000  acres 
in  Mashpee. 

Senator  Brooke  and  I  have  felt  the 
pain  and  the  anguish  experienced  by  a 
number  of  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nessmen, particularly  construction  com- 
panies, because  of  the  cloud  of  title 
which  has  been  imposed  by  the  lawsuit 
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This  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  and  as  a  result 
those  particular  workers,  as  well  as 
other  individuals  may  face  difficulties  in 
making  the  mortgage  payments  for  their 
homes  and  small  businesses. 

This  amendment  is  to  provide  some 
degree  of  relief  for  those  particular  in- 
dividuals. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
moneys  would  expire  by  September  of 
this  year  and  that  the  procedures  which 
have  been  outlined  in  the  bill  in  terms 
of  repayment  and  the  standards  wiiich 
have  been  set  in  terms  of  eligibility  would 
be  enforced. 

It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  those  work- 
ing people  who  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  homes  and  their  small  businesses, 
and  who  have  been  experiencing  ex- 
traordinary hardship. 

We  are  all  hopeful,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  Massachusetts  or  the  few 
other  areas  or  States  which  have  been 
affected  by  challenges  in  terms  of  the 
Indian  claims,  that  we  are  going  to  see 
an  early  resolution  of  those  problems. 
This  is  purely  sp&temporary  remedy  but. 
even  though  it  is  small  in  terms  of  dol- 
lar value,  it  is  extremely  important  to 
a  number  of  the  small  homeowners  in  a 
very  special  part  of  our  State  that  are  at 
this  time  being  very  heavily  pressed.  It 
will  be  for  their  relief  and  for  the  small 
businesses  as  well. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  all  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  has  said.  It  is  a  small 
amount  that  we  are  seeking  for  Mash- 
pee. but  it  is  vitally  needed.  The  people 
who  own  homes  in  the  town  of  Mashpee 
are  experiencing  grave  difficulties.  In- 
dian claims,  which  have  yet  to  be  adju- 
dicated, affect  all  of  the  homes  and  all 
of  the  sm^U  businesses  in  that  town.  The 
town  has  practically  been  brought  to  a 
standstill,  because  of  this  cloud  on  title. 
Many  of  the  people  have  lost  income  be- 
cause of  this  crisis  and  are  unable  to  pay 
their  monthly  mortgage  payments. 

This  action,  Mr.  President,  will  not  re- 
solve the  most  important  question  fac- 
ing Mashpee  regarding  the  cloud  on  title. 
We  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  resolved 
through  negotiations  rather  than  long 
and  protracted  litigation.  This  kind  of 
mortgage  relief  at  this  time  would  be 
most  beneficial' to  the  residents  of  that 
town  who  paid  consideration  for  their 
homes,  and  are  not  responsible  for  the 
current  situation.  Certainly,  they  should 
not  suffer  because  Congress  may  not 
have  done  its  job  to  approve  the  trans- 
fer of  land  when  it  passed  the  Non-In- 
tercourse Act  of  1790. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  will  see  fit  to 
accept  this  amendment.  Obviosuly,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  cosponsoiing 
this  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), because  we  think  it  is  so  vitally 
needecJ.  It  is  a  small  amount  of  money 


and  I  am  sure  that  we  can  amend  the 
authorization  legislation  appropriately 
when  that  bill  comes  on  the  floor  next 
week.  These  two  provisions  working  to- 
gether, I  think,  will  make  this  a  viable 
form  of  relief  to  the  citizens  of  the  town 
of  Mashpee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  both  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  President.  I  understand  the 
urgent  need  in  Massachusetts. 

First.  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  also 
a  problem  in  Maine  which  is  much  more 
serious  and  quite  different.  This  does  not 
go  to  the  problem  in  Maine.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  Maine  situation  with  the  Sen- 
ators from  Maine.  They  are  very  alert 
to  this  problem  and  concerned  about  it, 
but  their  particular  difficulty  would  not 
be  met  by  the  measure  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  brings  up.  This  $1 
million  would  be  for  the  problem  in 
Massachusetts  with  respect  to  mortgage 
payments. 

In  1976,  we  appropriated  $35  million 
under  this  provision  of  the  law.  It  was 
never  used  by  HUD.  It  requires  an  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  find  an  emergency.  After 
we  appropriate  this  money,  we  have  to 
authorize  a  new  program  It  has  to  be 
p?ssed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President  Th^n  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  make  a  finding.  So  there  is 
a  long  path  between  the  action  that  we 
take  this  afternoon  and  aiiy  assistance 
for  the  people  in  Massachusetts.  This  is 
certainly  the  first  essential  step. 

There  is  one  point  I  want  to  make 
clear.  This  appropriation  will  expire  on 
Septem.ber  30,  1977;  that  is,  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
reauthorize  this  program  so  that  it  will 
not  expire  on  September  30,  1977. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  since  the  fiscal  year  expires 
on  September  30,  and  since  we  are 
amending  a  1977  supplemental,  Septem- 
ber 30  is  the  date  on  which  the  appro- 
priation would  expire.  We  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  pro\ide  an  additional 
amount  if  we  wished  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Both  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  I  are  aware  of  the  procedure. 
We  understand  what  has  to  be  done  and 
the  length  of  time  involved,  but  we  have 
to  begin  that  process  now.  We  feel  if  we 
accept  this  amendment,  we  can  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  next  week.  Then,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
be  able  to  review  this  matter  and  make 
her  determination  that  an  emergency 
exists.  If  this  situation  in  Mashpee  is  not 
an  emergency.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
would  constitute  an  emergency.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  find  that 
this  crisis  is  an  emergency  that  qualifies 
under  the  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  believe  this  particular  resource 
will  comply  with  provisions  which  have 


been  included  in  the  emergency  mortgage 
legislation.  My  colleague  and  I  shall  have 
to  work  on  some  minor  adjustments.  But, 
yes,  we  do  understand  it. 

We  hope  it  will  be  used  to  a  minimimi 
extent.  If  it  is  used  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent, it  means  an  enormous  human  trag- 
edy to  the  people  who  will  be  utilizing  it. 
There  is  no  real  requirement  that  the 
million  dollars  be  utilized.  The  standards 
under  the  emergency  act  are  extremely 
severe.  What  they  will  offer  is  a  sense  of 
hope,  particularly  at  this  time,  which  is 
such  a  crucial  time  to  the  people  of  that 
community. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  141 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  for  myself 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  for  himself,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey,  proposes  unprlnted  amendment 
No.  141: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"ROMANIA  relief  AND  REHABILITATION 

'For  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Romanian 
earthquake  victims,  $10,000,000,  to  be  avail- 
able only  upon  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation  and  to  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). This  is  an  extremely  modest 
amendment,  really  more  of  a  symbol  to 
the  people  of  Romania,  who  have  suf- 
fered one  of  the  greatest  human  dis- 
asters that  any  nation  has  experienced 
in  recent  times:  More  than  1,700  people 
killed,  tens  of  thousands  wounded  in 
the  recent  earthquakes;  nine  of  their 
best  and  most  important  hospitals  dam- 
aged or  completely  destroyed — a  total  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
damage  to  the  country. 

This  is  an  effort  to  give  a  sienificant 
indication  of  the  caring  of  the  American 
people  toward  people  who  have  suffered 
and  are  continuing  to  suffer  in  a  most 
unfortunate  manner  because  of  the 
earthquake  in  Romania. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  appro- 
priates $20  million  in  earthquake  assist- 
ance, subject  to  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation — S.  1124 — which  Senator 
Javits  and  I  introduced  last  Friday. 

It  is  important  that  the  Senate  act  now 
upon  this  amendment,  in  the  context  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill,  in 
order  for  the  United  States  to  respond  to 
the  ui-gent  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion needs  caused  by  the  massive  earth- 
quake which  struck  tlie  people  of  Ro- 
mania on  March  4. 

The  Congress  is  clearly  on  record  in 
support  of  humanitarian  assistance  to 
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Romania.    On    March    14. 
adopted   Senate  Concurrent 
12,  sponsored  by  Senator  Jav^ts 
self,  with  additional 
stated: 

The  United  States  should 
possible  to  assist  the  people  ol 
their   hour   of   need   following 
natural    disaster    which    has 
them. . . . 
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On  March  17.  the  House 
the  resolution. 

The  administration  is  alsc 
record  In  support  of  this 
On  March  30  I  received  a 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
topher.     stating     the 
support  for  $20  million  in  „ 
ance  to  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake.  He  noted  that 
such  aid  would  effectively  _ 
our  country's  readiness  to  act 
ance  with  ou-  humanitarian 
and  that  "the  amount  of  $2( 
fully  justified." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  _ 
sent  that  the  text  of  Sec. 
pher's  letter  be  printed  at 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Marci- 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:   1 
express   the   support   of   the   . 
State  and  this  Administration 
latlon  you  and  Senator  Javlts  . 
March  24,  authorizing  $20  mill 
ance  to  the  victims  of  the  Ron._ 
quake.  We  believe  such  aid  woulc 
demonstrate  our  country's 
In  accordance  with  our 
cerns. 

As  you  know,  the  earthquake 
Romania  on  March  4  was  a  maj^r 
The  most  recent  reports  available 
over   1600  dead.   II.OOO  Injured, 
families  homeless.  More  than  32 
Ings  were  destroyed  or  seriously  dai 
losses  to  the  Romanian  economy 
billion. 

The  Romanian  Government  ha< 
further  assistance.  We  believe 
States  should  promptly  take  further 
addition  to  the  approximately- 
emergency  assistance  offered  so 
Romania  In  the  reconstruction 
recovery  from  the  disaster. 

In  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
we  believe  grant  assistance   In 
of  $20  minion  Is  fully  Justified, 
would  be  used  In  accordance  with 
Ing  list  of  priorities. 

1.  Hospital,  medical  and  similar 
and  commodities  with  a 
pose; 

2.  Equipment,  commodities  and 
services  required  for  clearing  dar 
Ings  and  the  rehabilitation  and  . 
tlon  and  replacement  In  other  sec. 

3.  Equipment  and  commodities  , 
for  rehabilitation  and  reconstructl(  n 
placement  In  other  sectors. 

We  believe  prompt  action  Is  _ 
to  make  PY  1977  funds  available 
purposes.    I    appreciate    your 
seeking  rapid  Congressional 
offer  of  $20  million  In 
Romania. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  rev 
appropriateness    of    low-Interest    ,,, 
help    finance    Romanian    purchase 
equipment  to  repair  or  replace 
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aged  or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  We  will 
be  In  touch  with  you  after  we  have  studied 
this  matter  further. 
Sincerely. 

Warren  Ckristopher. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to  date 
the  United  States  has  provided  some 
$626,000  in  disaster  relief  assistance,  but 
this  phase  of  assistance  will  be  largely 
completed  by  April.  As  the  emergency 
relief  phase  of  the  Romanian  earthquake 
operation  ends.  It  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant that  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion programs  begin  with  assurances  of 
support. 

On  March  10.  the  Romanian  Foreign 
Minister  asked  our  Ambassador  In 
Bucharest  for  help  in  normalizing  the 
lives  of  the  victims  of  the  earthquake. 
Since  then,  a  number  of  areas  of  need 
have  been  identified  to  which  the  United 
States  can  appropriately  contribute— 
and  which  have  an  urgent  humanitarian 
purpose. 

Although  the  $20  mUlion  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  amendment  has  not  yet 
been  fully  broken  down  by  projects, 
several  areas  of  specific  needs  have  been 
targeted. 

The  first,  as  I  noted  earlier,  is  in  the 
medical  field.  The  earthquake  damaged 
nine  Important  hospitals  in  Bucharest 
alone,  plus  many  other  medical  facil- 
ities and  clinics  outside  the  city.  Crit- 
ically   Important    medical   equipment 

some  of  which  originated  in  the  United 
States — has  been  destroyed.  The  ad- 
ministration Intends  to  use  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  $20  million  in  grant  aid 
for  hospital  and  medical  equipment,  and 
commodities  with  a  humanitarian  pur- 
pose. 

A  second  area  of  need  relates  to  tech- 
nical services  and  commodities  required 
for  the  clearance  of  damaged  buildings 
and  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  housing,  schools,  and  other  com- 
munity facilities. 

Finally.  I  am  hopeful  that  after  the 
authorization  for  this  appropriation  Is 
passed  by  Congress,  the  administration 
will  fully  consider  other  kinds  of  assist- 
ance to  Romania  which  may  be  appro- 
priate to  help  its  people  overcome  the 
human  and  social  and  economic  hard- 
ships produced  by  the  earthquake.  As 
Secretary  Christopher  noted  In  his  letter : 
The  Department  of  State  Is  reviewing  the 
approprlatenes  of  low-Interest  credits  to  help 
finance  Romanian  purchases  of  United 
States  equipment  to  repair  or  replace  Items 
damaged    or   destroyed   by   the   earthquake 


amends  a  provision  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  that  only  relates  to  humani- 
tarian needs,  not  to  the  general  concept 
of  economic  construction.  It  Is  limited 
and  targeted  purely  to  humanitarian 
needs.  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 
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If  such  assistance  is  provided,  Mr. 
President,  and  requires  additional  legis- 
lation, I  want  the  record  to  clearly  show 
that  I  am  prepared  to  support  its  enact- 
ment. 

For  now,  however,  it  is  Important  that 
we  move  ahead  on  the  amendment  we 
are  offering  today,  to  provide  an  immedi- 
ate and  urgently  needed  humanitarian 
contribution  to  the  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  efforts  underway  to  help 
the  earthquake  victims  in  Romania. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  $20  million 
is  subject  to  an  authorization  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  will  not  be  expended  now.  It 


Mr.  President,  on  another  matter.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  Its  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  Senator 
iNouYE,  in  supporting  the  supplemental 
requests  for  the  migration  and  refugee 
assistance  account.  I  believe  the  action 
of  the  committee  was  both  wise  and 
timely  in  fully  funding  these  requests. 

At  a  time  v/hen  our  country  is  making 
a  fresh  beginning  under  President  Carter 
in  support  of  our  Nation's  traditional 
concern  for  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian affairs,  I  believe  it  Is  important 
that  we  act  in  support  of  these  efforts. 
The  response  of  the  committee  in  pro- 
viding increased  financial  support  to  the 
migration  and  refugee  assistance  ac- 
count is  further  evidence  to  all  that  the 
United  States  Is  taking  seriously  its  con- 
cern for  the  homeless  and  the  needy. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  Its  action  In  eliminating  the  narrow 
focus  of  the  funding  for  refugees— for 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  account  beyond 
refugees  only  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  elimination  of  this 
narrow  wording  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection—toward treating  all  refugees 
entering  the  United  States  equally. 

Further  study  will  be  required,  Mr. 
President,  to  work  out  a  comprehensive 
refugee  resettlement  policy  for  the 
United  States,  and  I  pledge  my  best  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  the  newly  consti- 
tuted Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration. Refugees  and  International  Law 
will  undertake  a  thorough  review  this 
coming  year  of  all  U.S.  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  behalf  of  refugees— especially 
those  entering  the  United  States. 

Again,   I  support  and  commend  the 
committee  for  its  actions  in  behalf  of 
refugees. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  my  motion 
reported  out  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  Romania  in  this  crisis  situation 
of  the  earthquake,  which  was  very 
damaging.  The  letter  of  the  State  De- 
partment, which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record,  indicates  the  size  of  this  disaster 
Mr.  President,  the  Important  point 
here  is  that  it  is  humanitarian,  that  it 
will  be  authorized  with  particularity,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  does  not  represent  any 
difference  in  the  U.S.  policy  respecting 
East-West  problems  and  East-West 
trade. 

Though  it  is  a  fact  Romania  has 
qualified  for  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment, even  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  which  we  have  today,  what  I 
think  is  critically  important  is  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  acted 
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on  the  question  of  the  U.S.  general  pol- 
icy which  is  Involved  and  supported  by 
the  Senate.  The  fact  is  that  this  will  be 
specifically  for  humanitarian  purposes 
and  that  it  does  not  change  U.S.  policy 
In  East- West  matters. 

But  rather,  It  represents  the  constant 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  where 
there  is  a  disaster  which  affects  people, 
as  was  the  case  here,  this  rises  above  gov- 
ernments and  government  policy  and 
deserves  to  be  handled  on  its  own  by  us, 
as  this  very  fine  initiative  by  Senator 
Kennedy  would  represent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important  for 
us  that  Romania,  which  has  shown  itself 
In  many  respects  independent  In  its  pol- 
icy, may  be  encouraged  in  the  feeling 
that  thereby  it  is  making  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  American  people,  espe- 
cially important  when  they  have  been 
struck  by  such  a  serious  blow  as  this 
earthquake  disaster. 

I,  therefore,  take  great  satisfaction  in 
joining  with  Senator  Kennedy  in  this 
effort  and  hope  very  much  that  it  may  be 
considered  acceptable  by  the  managers 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi>.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Here  is  a  $20  million  proposal  with  no 
budget  estimate,  no  hearings,  no  com- 
mittee consideration,  no  authorization, 
no  advice  or  consultation  with  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  McClellan,  on  this  type  of 
spending,  no  contact  with  the  staff. 

A  memorandum  delivered  to  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  states  that  "the  ex- 
ecutive branch  favors  this  amendment" 
but  OMB  advises  that  the  matter  of  a 
budget  amendment  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  that  no 
budget  amendment  has  been  or  will  be 
transmitted  prior  to  fioor  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Fii'-thermore,  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

A  ain  sure  Romania  is  one  of  the  more 
friendly  Communist  countries.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  when  we  throw  around  $20 
million,  give  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  should  be  given  more  con- 
sideration than  this.  At  least,  the  com- 
mittee should  have  been  advised  at  least 
a  half  hour  before  it  was  taken  up  and 
given  just  a  little  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
2  days  ago  about  this  particular  matter. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  the  emer- 
gency aspects  of  this  particular  proposal. 
But  I  did  have  a  chance  to  indicate  that 
it  was  not  enormously  complex  and  it  is 
not  a  precedent-shattering  proposal, 
either. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  on  the  fioor  when 
there  was  just  about  a  full  Chamber  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  waved  through  $25 
million  in  earthquake  assistance,  not 
even  being  subject  to  an  authorization, 
and  I  heard  no  objection  about  that 
when  it  was  being  devoted  to  Northern 
Italy  when  It  experienced  an  extraordi- 
nary disaster. 


So  this  amendment  is  subject  to  an  au- 
thorization. There  will  be  a  time  it  will 
go  through  the  nearing  process  in  that 
respect,  as  it  should. 

But  I  think  this  is  an  important  sym- 
bol to  the  Romanian  people  who  have 
suffered  very  dramatic  personal  hard- 
ship, that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  some  degree  of  sympathy  for  their 
plight. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

We  are  aware  of  the  question  on  au- 
thorization. We  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  we  appropriate  this  money,  there 
will  still  have  to  be  the  hearings  in  the 
normal  authorization  process. 

But  we  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  on 
the  reasoning  for  this  appropriation. 

I  have  reviewed  the  correspondence 
from  the  State  Department  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing,  as  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  more. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  bill  now  that  are  not  author- 
ized. It  is  far  beyond  $32  billion. 

The  national  debt  now  is  estimated  to 
reach  $802  billion  this  year.  Just  the  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt  this  year  will 
be  about  $46.5  billion. 

The  reason  we  are  going  in  that  direc- 
tion is  the  procedure  we  are  following 
now.  No  committee  consideration,  no  au- 
thorization, no  warning  before  one 
amendment  after  another,  running  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  a  good  cause,  but  I  think  $20  mil- 
lion without  hearings  is  too  much  for  it. 
I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hart)  .  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in 
order,  I  believe,  for  me  to  amend  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired  or 
has  been  vielded  back. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mander  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2 
minutes? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Is  It 
appropriate  to  amend  the  amendment  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  now  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  substitute  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  $20  million. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  he  is  substituting  $10 
million  for  $20  million? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  came  as  a  little  surprise.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  pointed  out,  we  did  not  have  any 
notice  of  it  until  yesterday,  and  I  was 
under  the  Impression  that  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  approve  it.  They  had  no 
budget  for  it  or  any  request  for  it.  Now 
that  the  amendment  provides  that  the 
money  will  not  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture until  authorized,  I  think  that  is  ade- 
quate protection  for  everyone  who  may 
have  some  doubts  about  it. 

In  view  of  the  letter  that  came  in  today 
or  yesterday  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  I  see  no  objection  to  accepting 
this  amendment,  at  least  taking  it  to  con- 
ference. In  the  meantime,  the  authoriza- 
tion committees  can  hold  hearings  and 
determine  whether  it  should  be  author- 
ized. No  money  would  be  expended  until 
authorized,  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment,  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  will  agree. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
m-'mder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  Senator  Kennedy's 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  fine  com- 
promise and  a  fine  gesture.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 12,  relating  to  the  earthquake  dis- 
aster in  Romania  and  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
determination  that  we  shall  do  all  pos- 
sible to  assist  the  people  of  Romania  in 
th'*"  ri'^a«t.pr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  12 

Whereas  Romania  has  suffered  a  disastrous 
earthquake  which  resulted  In  a  significant 
loss  of  life,  much  human  suffering,  enor- 
mous physical  destruction,  and  major  eco- 
nomic disruption;  and 

Whereas  It  is  In  the  tradition  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  such  disasters; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

o— -T  -J  hu  thf  t^onate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  United 
SUtes  snould  do  all  that  Is  possible  to  aaslst 
the  people  of  Romania  In  their  hour  of  need 
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following  the  terrible  natural 
has   Just   afflicted   them;    and 
with  other  nations  and  Internktlonal 
nlzatlons  and  with  public  and  private 
nlzatlons   for   that   purpose: 
people   of   the   United   States 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  victim! 
bereaved  families. 


aid 

ixpress 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presiden 
two  items  with  respect  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  the 
the  Senate. 

One  is  a  provision  of  $2 
the  parks  system  to  proceed 
sltions  in  respect  of  the  Fire 
tlonal  Seashore.  This  is  a 
portant  recreation  facility 
terally  in  the  very  heart  o 
York  City  area.  It  Is  a 
to  thread  together  many  very 
watering  areas  for  wild  fow 
reatlon. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
from    West    Virginia    (Mr. 
Byrd)  for  helping  us  include 
vision  in  the  bill.  It  is 
ful  and  extremely  useful  to 
the  country  and  generally  to 
tion. 

The  second  item  I  would  _ 
is  my  support  for  the  Senate 
recommendations  on  the  fiscal 

general  supplemental ^_ 

I  believe  the  Senate  commltt^ 
sponded  effectivelv  to  the 
Ing  needs  for  which  these  ^.., 
plemental  appropriations  are 
and  I  shall  vote  to  approve  thiir 
mendations.  The  total  of  $32.1 
new   budget   authority,   and 
funds    available    through    . 
transfers,  recommended  by 
committee  reflect  necessary 
maintain  and  improve  a  wide 
Federal  programs  and  services 
I   note   with   particular   in 
levels  recommended  for 
activities    in    labor,    health 
and  welfare.  In  these  areas, 
committee  provides  $5.9  billion 
ing  of  $950  million  above  the 
supplemental  request,  and  ,. 
above  the  House  recommendations 
proDosed  levels  reflect  a  con 
necessary  commitment  to  _  . 
to  provide  direct  benefits  to 
tlon's  people. 

In   health,   for  example 
committee     recommendations 
fiscal  year  1977  regular 
for  health  manpower  programs 
portant  increases  over  the  Hous 
grams      to     fund     alcoholism 
throughout  the  States,  as  well 
health  and  public  health 
education,   the  Senate 
poses  increases  above  the  House 
vative  programs  to  assist  schoo 

desesregation  under  new  . 

the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
as  in  several  urograms  provid 
and    institutional   assistance 
education,    including    restoring 
mended  1977  appropriations 
tlonal  direct  student  loan 
their  full  1976  level  of  $321 
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portant  Increases  above  the  House  are 
also  recommended  for  programs  to  as- 
sist our  Nation's  college  and  university 
libraries,  and  to  improve  activities  in 
educational  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  recommended  a 
total  of  $282.5  million  to  help  low-in- 
come families  respond  effectively  to  their 
basic  energy  needs  under  programs  ad- 
ministered through  the  Community 
Services   Administration. 

In  short,  the  Senate  committee  has 
developed  recommendations  that  reflect 
effective  funding  levels  for  a  number  of 
programs  designed  to  provide  social 
benefits  for  our  Nation's  people.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  efforts,  and  urge  their  continued 
consideration  In  these  vital  areas. 

T7P  AMENDMENT  NO.  142 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  else  has  an  amendment,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  142: 

On  page  104,  strike  out  lines  11  through  17. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
section  on  page  104  of  the  bill  was 
adopted  on  the  House  fioor,  and  it  reads : 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  In  this  Act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  lor  the  termination 
or  deferral  of  any  project,  activity  or  weapons 
system  approved  by  Congress,  except  specific 
projects,  activities,  or  weapons  systems  for 
which,  and  to  the  extent,  budget  authority 
has  been  rescinded  or  deferred  as  provided 
by  law. 
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Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
very  much  opposed  to  that  language.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  to  strike  it, 
so  that  the  matter  can  go  to  conference 
and  we  can  give  further  study  to  it. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
OMB.  dated  March  23,  and  I  will  read  the 
pertinent  paragraph : 

In  effect,  the  provision  would  modify  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of   1974  by  pre- 
venting use  of  funds  In  the  bill  to  take  any 
action  to  defer  or  stop  projects  or  activities 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Since  the  Supple- 
mental   BUI    provides    funds    to    cover    pay 
raises  for  virtually  all  Federal  civilian  and 
military    personnel,    the    totil    salaries    of 
nearly  all  personnel  are  affected.  The  amend- 
ment  would   have   the  effect  of  prohibiting 
all  personnel  receiving  any  salary  payment 
under    the    Supplemental    Bill    from    taking 
any  action— even  to  place  a  call— to  withhold 
or  delay  use  of  any  Congresslonally  approved 
funds.    For   example,    a    routine   deferral   cf 
any  project,  made  to  await  the  results  of  a 
study  to  determine  the  most  desirable  use  of 
funds,  would  be  prohibited.  The  majority  of 
deferrals  have  not  been  overturned  presuma- 
bly because  the  Congress  recognizes  that  they 
represent  normal  or  desirable  management  of 
funds. 

That  is  the  issue.  I  feel  that  the  mat- 
ter should  have  some  study  and  discu.s- 
sion.  Therefore,  I  propose  to  strike  it,  .so 
that  we  can  debate  it  in  conference  and 
try  to  resolve  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  the  Director  of  OMB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Office  of  Management 
AND  Budget, 

Washington,   D.C.,   March   23.   1977. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   As  you  know,  your 
Committee  will  be  considering  the  1977  Sup- 
plemental   Appropriations    Bill    (H.R.   4877) 
during  this  week.  I  want  to  express  my  op- 
position  to  section  304  of  the  bill  as   ap- 
proved by  the  House.  This  provision  Is  as 
follows:  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  In  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  termina- 
tion or  deferral  of  any  project,  activity  or 
weapons  system  approved  by  Congress,  ex- 
cept specific  projects,  activities,  or  weapons 
systems  for  which,  and  to  the  extent,  budget 
authority    has    been   rescinded   or   deferred 
as  provided  by  law." 

In  effect,  the  provision  would  modify  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  by  pre- 
venting use  of  funds  In  the  bill  to  take  any 
action  to  defer  or  stop  projects  or  activities 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Since  the  Sup- 
plemental Bill  provides  funds  to  cover  pay 
raises  for  virtually  all  Federal  civilian  and 
military  personnel,  the  total  salaries  of 
nearly  all  personnel  are  affected.  The  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
all  personnel  receiving  any  salary  payment 
under  the  Supplemental  Bill  from  taking 
any  action — even  to  place  a  call — to  with- 
hold or  delay  use  of  any  Congresslonally 
approved  funds.  For  example,  a  routine  de- 
ferral of  any  project,  made  to  await  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  to  determine  the  most  desir- 
able use  of  funds,  would  be  prohibited.  The 
majority  of  deferrals  have  not  been  over- 
turned presumably  because  the  Coneress  rec- 
ognizes that  they  represent  normal  or  de- 
sirable management  of  funds. 

The  provision  Is  likely  to  raise  substantial 
questions  of  Interpretation  as  to  whether  an 
action  constitutes  termination  or  deferral 
of  a  project  or  activity  approved  bv  Con- 
gress. The  determination  of  what  activities 
or  projects  have  been  "approved  by  Con- 
gress" Is  clear  only  when  amounts  for  such 
activities  or  projects  are  soeclfically  desig- 
nated  In  appropriations  language. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
not  include  this  nrovlslon  In  an  anproved 
supplemental  bill  because  of  the  difficulties 
It  would  create. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Best  Lance. 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS     StTBMITTED    ON 

H.R.  4877 

SCHOOLS    AT    FORT    RILEY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional appronriation  of  $12  5  million  for 
the  construction  of  urgently  needed 
schools  at  Fort  Riley.  Kans.  After  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  believe  we  can 
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take  care  of  it  with  a  colloquy  to  follow 
my  explanation  of  the  problem. 

LACK    OF    FUNDS 

The  problem  is  very  simple.  In  the  last 
few  years,  the  Army  has  spent  $27.3 
million  to  construct  1,101  new  family 
housing  units  at  Fort  Riley.  This  wUl 
eventually  add  more  than  1,700  children 
to  the  student  population  there.  The 
result  Is  a  severe  shortage  of  school 
facilities. 

The  soldiers  at  Fort  Riley  who  may 
have  children  of  school  age  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  spend  over  $27  million 
to  build  new  housing  units  and  not  a 
single  penny  to  build  additional  school 
facilities  or  even  to  expand  the  existing 
schools. 

The  present  school  facilities  at  Fort 
Riley  have  a  capacity  of  2,275  students. 
The  student  population  at  Fort  Riley  is 
presently  2,937.  This  figure  will  increase 
to  about  3,994  as  the  additional  housing 
units  are  completed  and  flUed. 

This  problem  has  arisen  because  get- 
ting the  funds  appropriated  has  appar- 
ently "fallen  through  the  cracks."  The 
Army  has  the  jurisdiction  over  construct- 
ing the  housing  units.  HEW  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  construction  of  the  school 
facihties.  The  Army  has  built  1,100 
housing  units.  HEW  has  not  requested  a 
single  penny  for  school  facilities.  It  looks 
like  a  matter  of  the  left  hand  not  being 
coordinated  with  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing. 

In  order  to  build  adequate  schools,  the 
school  district  superintendent  has  ad- 
vised me  an  appropriation  of  $12.5  million 
is  needed. 

SCHOOL    IN    WORLD    WAR    U   BARRACKS 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  funding,  we  now  have  140  children 
going  to  school  in  World  War  Il-era  bar- 
racks. I  am  appalled  that  we  have  to  send 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  military 
families  to  school  in  World  War  II 
barracks.  And  the  number  Is  going  to 
increase  unless  we  provide  some  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

The  Army  has  provided  the  World  War 
n  barracks  as  a  temporary  facility.  As  I 
understand,  this  is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  since  the  Army  is  specifically  barred 
from  using  Defense  appropriations  for 
school  construction. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems resulting  from  this  situation.  There 
are  no  special  education  facilities.  There 
is  no  auditorium.  The  playground  facili- 
ties are  minimal,  and  that  is  significant 
since  grades  1  through  6  are  being  taught 
in  these  facilities. 

The  lack  of  better  facilities  has  re- 
quired that  more  than  an  optimum  num- 
ber of  students  are  placed  in  each  class. 
As  I  understand,  about  30  children  are 
being  placed  in  each  class.  Classes  can- 
not be  held  on  the  second  fioor  of  these 
buildings  because  of  the  danger  of  fire. 
Due  to  poor  insulation,  these  buildings 
are  very  expensive  to  heat,  which  uses 
up  funds  that  could  be  better  spent  in 
providing  a  better  education. 

There  is  no  cafeteria.  Food  must  be 
prepared  in  a  kitchen  some  place  else 
and  transported  to  the  facilities. 


The  alternative  to  the  temporary 
solution  of  using  World  War  n  barracks 
would  be  double  sessions.  Double  ses- 
sions would  require  half  of  the  students 
going  to  school  from  7  a.m.  to  1  pjn. 
and  the  other  half  from  1:30  p.m.  to 
7:30  p.m.  I  believe  this  is  totally 
unacceptable  for  children  in  grades  1 
through  6. 

In  addition  to  those  classes  being  held 
in  World  War  n  barracks  232  children 
of  grades  kindergarten  through  6  are 
being  bused  into  schools  in  Junction 
City.  These  students  are  being  assigned 
to  schools  on  a  space-available  basis, 
which  means  they  are  rotated  from  one 
school  to  another  on  a  year-to-year 
basis.  Again,  the  lack  of  stability  in  the 
school  environment  adds  to  the  diflBculty 
of  getting  a  good  education. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the 
school  at  Fort  Riley,  which  was  con- 
structed for  about  400  students,  is  being 
attended  by  563  students.  Due  to  the 
crowded  conditions,  there  is  no  library 
and  no  special  education  facilities.  Three 
temporary  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed to  accommodate  additional 
students. 

EFFECT  ON  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  intoler- 
able. The  students  we  are  talking  about 
are  dependents  of  professional  military 
people.  These  career  soldiers  are  the  core 
of  the  Army.  I  believe  that  those  who 
stand  foremost  in  defense  of  our  Nation 
are  reasonably  entitled  to  expect  an  edu- 
cation for  their  children  at  least  equal 
to  that  provided  elsewhere  in  public 
facilities. 

The  shortage  of  school  facilities  at 
Fort  Riley  did  not  occur  suddenly.  As  I, 
understand.  HEW  inspected  the  existing 
schools  in  May  1975.  and  found  numerous 
deficiencies.  However,  there  has  been  no 
appropriation  to  expand  or  modernize 
the  existing  facilities  or  to  build  new 
facilities.  It  is  puzzling  to  me  that  HEW 
has  not  seen  fit  to  give  a  high  enough 
priority  on  this  problem  to  request  an 
appropriation.  Instead,  the  Department 
of  HEW  is  apparently  willing  to  have 
first-grade  through  sixth-grade  level 
children  going  to  class  in  World  War  II- 
era  barracks. 

OTHER     INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  President,  when  I  Inquired  Into 
this  matter  I  learned  that  a  number  of 
other  installations  are  having  a  similar 
problem.  Consequently,  I  prepared  a  let- 
ter to  the  subcommittee  on  new  appro- 
priations which  I  have  circulated  to  Sen- 
ators from  the  respective  States  where 
those  installations  are  located.  This  letter 
has  been  signed  by  Senators  Thurmond, 
Ford,  and  Huddleston.  I  ask  that  this 
letter  and  attached  chart  be  inserted  In 
the  Record. 

Again,  I  would  just  stress  that  this  Is  a 
very  urgent  matter.  If  we  could  appro- 
priate the  funds  today,  and  start  build- 
ing the  schools  today,  it  would  not  be  too 
soon.  For,  it  takes  some  time  to  build  a 
school  and  we  already  have  young  stu- 
dents in  an  imacccptable  classroom 
situation. 

Many  people  including  the  command- 


ing general  at  Fort  Riley,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  district,  and  others 
In  the  community  have  contacted  me  to 
advise  of  the  seriousness  of  this  matter. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  school 
districts  that  are  affected  by  the  short- 
age of  school  facilities  at  military  in- 
stallations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  the  civilian  superintendents  and 
their  respective  school  districts  be  In- 
serted In  the  Record. 

I,  also  have  a  brief  summary  of  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  seven  most 
severely  affected  installations  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  summary  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record. 

As  Indicated  In  the  summary,  there 
are  4,015  students  presently  attending 
schools  in  temporary  buildings,  most  of 
which  are  World  War  Il-era  barracks 
that  are  totally  inadequate  to  serve  as 
modern  school  facilities.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence back  and  forth  between  the 
Department  of  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW.  This  correspondence  may 
be  instructive  as  to  how  we  have  come  to 
this  position  of  lacking  school  facilities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  28. 1977. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman,  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  would  like  to 
ask  your  assistance  In  solving  a  critical  short- 
age of  school  facilities  for  thousands  of  chil- 
dren of  military  families  In  our  states. 

It  appears  the  problem  has  arisen  because 
getting  funds  appropriated  has  "fallen 
through  the  cracks ".  At  the  seven  most 
severely  affected  Installations,  the  Army  has 
spent  over  $128  million  building  about  5.000 
new  on-post  family  housing  units  In  the  last 
ten  years.  But  the  Army  Is  specifically  barred 
from  spending  DOD  funds  for  school  facil- 
ities— that  authority  falling  under  HEW 
(Section  10.  Public  Law  81-815). 

During  the  construction  of  these  new 
housing  units,  no  funds  whatsoever  have 
been  provided  at  five  of  the  seven  posts  for 
building  schools  to  accommodate  the  children 
of  families  moving  In.  As  a  result,  there  are 
now  several  thousand  Army  children  being 
educated  in  over-crowded  classrooms  and 
often  In  previously  abandoned  buildings, 
mess  halls,  hospitals,  churches,  or  whatever 
type  of  makeshift  facility  can  be  obtained.  As 
housing  units  are  filled,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents without  a  proper  school  building  will 
exceed  7,000.  Plans  are  being  developed  for 
double  sessions  which  will  further  aggravate 
education  problems  with  early  morning  and 
late  evening  school  hours.  The  attached 
chart  shows  specific  details  of  the  problem  at 
Forts  Riley,  Stewart.  Bragg.  Buchanan. 
Campbell.  Jackson,  and  Leonard  Wood. 

We  are  especially  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  schools  for  these  dependents  because  It 
will  cause  the  greatest  detriment  for  those 
military  professionals  who  make  up  the  core 
of  our  armed  services.  It  seems  to  \is  that 
those  who  stand  foremost  In  defense  of  our 
nation  are  reasonably  entitled  to  expect  an 
education  for  their  children  at  least  eqtial 
to  that  provided  elsewhere  In  public  facili- 
ties. At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned  about 
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inadequate    military    manpoJKrer, 
especially  Inappropriate  to  de  )rlve 
families  of  their  basic  needs 
As  a  first  step,  we  believe 
an  Immediate  supplemental 
867  million  to  solve  the  mos 
lems  under  Section   10,  P.L 
above-named  seven  installations 
there  should  be  on-going 
meet  other  school  facility  reii 
military  dependenU.  It 
spending  authority  already 
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SVMMABT    or    CONOrnONS     AT    kNSTALLATIONS 

With  Greatest  Need  for  [Schools 

1.  Port  Bragg,  NC.  Curren 
actual    shortage    of    1,622 
Presently  there   are   827 
wooden  hospital  type  bulldlngi 
time  of  8  minutes  or  less.  They 
be   on   double   session    by 
Application     (USOE)      1972 
action. 

2.  Fort  Buchanan,  PR. 
650  students  housed  In  termite 
II  type  buildings.  Application 
(USOE)   1966 — never  funded- 
closed  for  safety  reasons  by 

3.  Fort  Campbell,  KY.  There 
of  1J12  student  spaces.  There 
dents  scheduled  to  attend 
wooden    hospital    barracks    . 
will  be  on  double  sessions  by 
tlon  (USOE)   for  new  high 
1974. 

4.  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO.  . 
613.  Students  are  now  housed 
facilities,  the  current  ones  are 
need  of  repair  and  a  new 
needed    immediately.    Appllcatjo 
submitted  July  1872. 

6.  Port  Jackson,  SC.  There 

gartners  and  6th  graders 

WWII  hosplUl-chapel  complej 
time  of  6  minutes  or  less.  Appllc 
elementary  school  submitted  19 

6.  Fort  Riley.  KS.  There  is 
1.179  adequate  student  spaces 
Presently  there  are   141  stuc 
classes  In  Army  barracks  (7) 
(1)    and  a  supply  building.  A 
school  is  urgently  needed  now. 
ovation  Is  needed  on  current 
plication  school  construction 
1973— no  action. 

7.  Port  Stewart,  OA.  Shortage  -^ 
Presently  422  students  attend  h  g 
temporary  wooden  buUdlng.  Dc 
by  September  1977.  Application 
elementary  school  submitted 

Total  shortages:  6.953. 
Total    students    presently    ir     temporary 
buildings:  4,015.  '  k     »'j 
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Port  Bragg.  Dr.  Haywood 
tendent.    XVni    Airborne 
Bragg.  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.  28307 

Port  Buchanan.  C.  Robert 
erintendent.  AntUUes  Consollda 
District  809-783-2424,  Port  Buch  i 
to  Rico  00934. 

Fort  Campbell,  Dr.  Leon  R.  Sikter 
intendent,  lOlst  Airborne  Dlvlsi  )n 
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it    seems 
the  career 


benslve  bearings  in  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  should  be  held  to 
better  determine  what  our  long-range  re- 
quirements are  for  the  construction  of 
schools  on  military  bases.  The  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  has  indicated  a  projected  school 
shortage  for  over  16,000  students  by  1980. 
We  understand  that  extensive  remodeling  Is 
needed  at  a  great  many  on-post  schools  to 
bring  them  up  to  existing  state  and  federal 
education  standards. 
We  ask  your  help  in  appropriating  funds 


on  a  first  priority  basis  for  the  seven  instal- 
lations where  dependent  children  are  pres- 
ently without  school  facilities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole. 

V.S.  Senate. 
Strom  Thttbmond, 

V.S.  Senate. 
Wekdeix  Ford, 

V.S.  Senate. 
Walter  Ruddleston. 

V.S.  Senate. 


Fiscal  years  1967  through  1976 


Funds  approved  for 

construction  of  such 

housing 


Pupils  after  completion 

of  additional 

family  housing 


Unhoused  pupils  after 

Capacity  of  oti-base     completion  of  additional 

school  facilities  family  housing 


Funds  needed  for 
school  construction 
on-base  (millions) 
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Davis.  Superin- 

Corp  i    and    Port 

919-396-3934. 

Enel|>rtson.  Sup- 

ed  Schools, 

nan,  Puer- 


Super- 
(Alr  As- 


sault) and  Fort  Campbell,  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.  42223,  502-729-2560. 

Port  Jackson,  Dr.  Thomas  Silvester,  Super- 
intendent, United  States  Army  Training  Cen- 
ter. Infantry.  Fort  Jackson.  S.C.  29207,  803- 
782-2720. 

Fort  Leondard  Wood,  Mr.  Lavaga  Clalbom, 
Superintendent  of  School  District  R-6. 
Waynsville.  Mo.  65583.  314-774-6121. 

Fort  Riley,  Harold  Deever,  Superintendent 
of  Oeary  Qounty  Unified  District  475,  Junc- 
tion City.  Kans.  66441.  913-238-6184. 

Port  Stewart.  Mr.  John  N.  Wall.  Superin- 
tendent, Headquarters.  Fort  Stewart,  Fort 
Stewart,  Oa.  31313.  912-876-6094. 

Depttty  Secretary  op  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C..  October  8, 1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  writing  to  solicit 
your  assistance  in  the  solution  of  a  critical 
dependent    education    and    morale    problem 
for  our  service  families  residing  on  Govern- 
ment Installations  In  the  United  States. 

Due  to  Inadequate  funding  levels  under 
Public  Law  81-815  since  1967.  and  the  In- 
creased numbers  of  school  age  dependent 
children  residing  on  DOD  installations  in 
CONUS.  student  space  has  become  critically 
deficient.  The  purpose  of  Public  Law  81-815 
as  you  know,  is  to  provide  Federal  financial' 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  for  children  affected  by  Federal 
activities.  The  absence  of  such  funding,  par- 
ticularly for  Section  10  of  the  Act,  is  im- 
pacting adversely  on  the  morale  of  our  serv- 
ice members  and  Is  depriving  student  de- 
pendents assigned  to  installations  of  ade- 
quate education  opportunities  due  to  Inade- 
quate and  antiquated  facilities. 

This  situation  will  continue  to  worsen  if 
we  do  not  Uke  action  immediately  to  obtain 
some  Fiscal  Year  1975  funding  relief  and 
to  beijin  now  to  plan  for  obtaining  Coneres- 
slonal  support  for  subsequent  Fiscal  Years 
funding. 

I  solicit  your  support  In  solving  this  prob- 
lem and  stand  ready  with  my  staff  to  render 
any  assistance  you  may  need. 
Sincerely. 

Bn-L  Clements. 

The  Secretary  op 
Health,  Eddcation,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.  December  2. 1974. 
Hon.  WxLLiAM  Clements, 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
October  8  concerning  difficulties  experienced 
by  service  families  due  to  the  low  funding  of 


Public  Law  81-816  during  the  past  seven 
years.  Please  accept  my  apology  for  the  de- 
lay In  responding. 

We  are  aware  of  the  serious  problems  af- 
fecting some  military  8cho<^l8  which  have 
eligible  but  unfunded  applications  under 
P.L.  815;  however,  as  you  are  aware,  both  the 
Public  Law  815  construction  program  and 
the  Public  Law  874  school  maintenance  and 
operation  program  carry  a  relatively  low 
priority  with  the  Administration. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  only  re- 
lief which  might  be  anticipated  in  this  area 
would  be  through  establishment  of  higher 
priorities  for  the  Section  10  program.  We  are 
reluctant  to  encourage  full  Federal  funding 
of  on-base  installations  if  it  tends  to  move 
us  away  from  State  and  local  assumption  of 
the  administration  of  education  programs  for 
on-base  children. 

However,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  as- 
sUtance  for  the  Office  of  Education,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Defense,  our 
Office  of  Facilities  Engineering  and  Property 
Management,  and  appropriate  State  and 
local  education  agency  representatives,  to 
make  an  up-to-date  analysis  of  school  con- 
struction needs  on  Government  Installations. 
This  would  give  us  a  sound  basis  for  any 
decisions  relative  to  a  policy  change  in  the 
facilities  program. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  be  too 
encouraging  concerning  any  immediate 
changes  In  the  situation;  however,  I  can  fully 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  your  concerns 
and  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  or 
arrange  meetings  of  our  staff  to  discuss  the 
matter  further. 
Sincerely, 

Cap, 
Secretary. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  op  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C,  Feburary  27.  1975. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Cap: 

I  appreciated  receiving  your  2  December 
1974  response  to  my  letter  concerning  the 
Impact  that  the  insufficient  funding  level  of 
Section  10.  Public  Law  81-815  is  having  on 
our  base  schools. 

With  your  recommendations  at  band,  I 
asked  Bo  Callaway  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  having  members  of  his 
staff  meet  with  your  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  discuss  this  mutual  problem.  They 
did  so  on  16  December  1974.  From  this  meet- 
ing has  come  the  Inclosed  package  of  the 

most  critical  construction  needs  as  they  now 

see  them. 
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Cap,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  in 
Defense  agree  completely  with  HEW's  desire 
to  place  the  onus  for  support  of  these  schools 
on  the  state  and  local  communities.  The  only 
caveat  we  would  place  on  our  support  of 
your  position  on  this  question  is  that  we 
must  have  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
degradation  in  the  overall  educational  prod- 
uct provided  to  our  youngsters.  It  Is  In  at- 
tempting to  achieve  our  mutually  desired 
end  that  we  Tun  into  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  on  which  Defense  now  finds  Itself. 
Our  dilemma  Is  that  we  cannot  use  Defense 
appropriations  to  build  or  renovate  Installa- 
tion schools  nor  can  we  get  sufficient  Sec- 
tion 10  funds  to  bring  the  schools  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  local  communities  as 
a  prerequisite  to  acceptance. 

As  you  see  from  the  Inclosure.  our  needs 
arc  Immediate  and,  although  I  agree  with 
you  In  principle  that  a  Joint,  in-depth  anal- 
j'sls  into  the  problem  Is  the  logical  approach, 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  most  prudent  one 
If  we  are  concerned  with  the  Immediate 
welfare  of  the  children.  I  say  this  for  I  feel 
the  analysis  may  provide  a  long-term  solu- 
tion but  will  not  assist  In  solving  the  pres- 
ent critical  problem  at  the  six  Department 
of  Defense  installations. 

1  am  confident  in  my  own  mind  that  It 
Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  administration  to 
deny  the  children  of  our  volunteer  military 
force  an  opportunity  for  an  adequate  edu- 
cation. I,  therefore,  soUclt  your  assistance 
in  raising  tbe  priority  of  these  children 
within  the  overall  kew  nerspectlve  throuph 
a  request  for  additional  or  reprogrammed 
funds  in  FY  75  and  76.  I  stand  ready  to  assist 
you  in  every  way  in  this  Immediate  endeavor 
and  will  nrovldc  whatever  DOD  help  Is  re- 
quired when  you  are  prepared  to  begin  your 
In-depth,  long-range  analysis. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Clements. 

The  Secretary  op  Health, 

Education,  and  Welf.vse, 
Washington.  D.C.  June  6. 1975. 
Ron.  William  Clements. 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Thank  you  for  your  response 
of  February  28  to  my  letter  of  December  2 
concerning  the  schoolhousing  condtions 
exlstmg  at  several  Federal  installations. 
Please  accept  my  apology  for  the  undue  delay 
in  responding. 

I,  too,  share  your  concern  for  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  children  of  personnel  in 
the  Uniformed  Services.  Consequently,  I  have 
asked  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
Education  personnel  to  review  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  alleviate  critical  situations 
existing  at  military  installations  where  school 
facilities  are  provided  under  Section  10  of 
P.L.  815  and  address  the  problems  which 
will  be  apoearing  further  down  the  road. 
The  following  actions,  therefore,  are  being 
taken 

(1)  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Bell,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  b»en  requested  to 
restructure  the  priority  d°termlnations  un- 
der Section  10  of  Pi.  815  to  elve  higher 
prioritv  to  construction  of  facilities  for  un- 
housed children.  This  will  be  done  by  Issu- 
ing revised  Federal  Regulations  concerning 
the  determination  of  priorities  as  soon  as 
possible. 

(2)  Action  will  be  taken  to  reprogram 
funds  requested  to  be  appropriated  in  Fiscal 
Year  1976  In  order  to  psrmlt  $3  million  to 
be  utilized  for  Section  10  school  facilities. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Education  will  utilize 
these  funds  to  meet  emergency  repair  re- 
quirements. If  any.  and  to  provide  relocatable 
and/or  preenglneered  school  facilities  In 
order  to  alleviate  the  most  critical  over- 
crowded conditions  at  military  Installations, 
such  as  Fort  Bragg.  Relocatable  facilities 
have  proven  in  the  public  education  sector 
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to  be  valuable  and  worthy  means  of  coping 
with  rapid  growth  and  changing  pupil  popu- 
lations. 

(4)  The  Department  also  will  seek  means 
of  reprogranunlng  additional  funds  for  the 
above  purpose  or  requesting  supplemental 
funds  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  school  facilities  for  dependents  of 
military  personnel. 

As  you  probably  already  know,  the  Com- 
missioner initiated  in  April  of  1974  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  all  school  facilities  located 
en  military  installations  constructed  under 
Section  10  of  P.L.  815,  which  are  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Commissioner.  Two  instal- 
lations, identified  by  you  as  critical  have 
been  visited  thus  far — Fort  Bragg  and  Port 
Riley.  School  facilities  at  Port  Jackson  and 
Port  Campbell  will  be  evaluated  prior  to 
July  1.  While  I  do  not  expect  a  full  report 
relative  to  the  in-depth  analysis  prior  to 
January  1977.  I  do  believe  that  interim  re- 
ports will  provide  sufficient  guidance  for 
policy  decisions  relative  to  the  Fiscal  Year 
1977  budget. 

With  respect  to  this  latter  effort.  It  is  re- 
quested that  you  authorize  the  services  of 
Base  Engineering  Personnel  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Director.  Office  of  Facilities 
Enorlneerlng  and  Property  Management 
(OFEPM),  DHEW.  In  developing  the  neces- 
sary data  (e.g..  school  facility  analyses  and 
cost  estimates)  which  must  be  obtained  for 
school  facilities  at  each  Federal  installation 
to  be  Involved  in  the  study.  Such  services 
should  be  available  to  the  Director.  OFEPM. 
upon  reouest.  for  such  time  or  times  as  may 
be  necessary  during  the  conduct  of  this 
study.  Aoproprlate  notification  to  military 
commanders  of  your  decision  and  direction 
concer-insf  this  reaue?t  will  be  helpful  in 
moving  the  study  forward. 

Would  you  please  advise  Commissioner 
Bell  of  vour  concurrence  with  this  request. 
Mr.  William  Stormer  will  serve  as  his  prln- 
doal  reoropentatlve  on  this  matter,  and  his 
telephone  number  Is  245-8427. 
Sincerely. 

Cap, 
Secretary. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C,  February  9.  1976. 
Hon.  T.  H.  Bell. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office 
of  Education.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bell:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  9,  1976,  concerning  recent  devel- 
opments in  Impact  Aid  legislation  and  appro- 
priations  for   the   construction   of   on-base 
school  facilities. 

Although  the  appropriation  of  $10  million 
for  PL  81-815  proposed  In  the  1977  fiscal  year 
is  disappointingly  low,  it  is  encouraging  that 
the  Section  10  portion  of  the  total  has  no- 
ticeably increased. 

Your  past  efforts  and  continuing  Interest 
In  this  matter  are  sincerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

W.  P.  Clements,  Jr. 

Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C^  January  9,  197G. 
Hon.  William  P.  Clements. 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Clements:  Earlier  in  the  year,  we 
discussed  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Impact  Aid  appro- 
priation to  on-base  school  facilities  construc- 
tion (Section  10  of  P.L.  81-815).  At  that  time 
we  agreed  to  shift  our  priorities  so  as  to  al- 
low construction  of  facilities  for  unhoused 
children  as  well  as  seek  an  Increase  In  the 
appropriation. 

While  we  have  requested  appropriation 
language  to  enable  us  to  change  program 
priorities,  OMB  has  disallowed  our  requested 


increase  In  this  account  for  Fiscal  Year  1977, 
allowing  us  a  total  of  $10  million  for  all  P.L. 
81-815  purposes.  Of  this  total  we  expect  to 
use  $3  million  for  Section  10.  Although  this 
is  an  amount  less  than  the  $5  million  (out 
of  a  total  appropriation  of  $20  million)  al- 
lowed for  Fiscal  Year  1976,  It  nevertheless 
represents  a  significant  increase  in  the  pro- 
portionate amount  allotted  Section  10  la  re- 
cent years.  Unfortunately,  given  other  pro- 
grammatic requirements  and  the  OMB  .tUow- 
ance,  we  will  be  unable  to  honor  our  previous 
agreement  to  seek  a  further  Increase  in  this 
badly  needed  item  during  Fiscal  Year  1977. 

Needless  to  say,  I  regret  the  situation  and 
wish  that  we  had  some  other  option. 
Sincerely, 

T.  H.  Bell, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  14.  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  Acuirre, 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  US.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Aguirre:  There  is  a  critical  need 
for  additional  school  facilities  for  dependents 
of  Army  personnel  stationed  at  several  loca- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  In  Puerto 
Rico.  On  16  September  and  again  on  4  No- 
vember 1976  the  Adjutant  General  wrote  to 
the  Honorable  Dr.  William  Pierce,  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  concerning  the  acuteness 
of  this  problem  at  Port  Campt)ell,  Kentucky, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Adjutant  General's  letters  to  Dr. 
Pierce  pointed  out  that  the  situation  we  face 
has  resulted  from  four  factors:  the  present 
school  buildings  were  built  in  the  early  years 
of  the  PL  81-815  program  and  are  now  edu- 
cationally obsolete;  the  development  in  re- 
cent years  of  modern  fire  codes,  and  other 
changes  in  law  such  as  that  for  handicapped 
accessibility;  increased  numbers  of  on-post 
children  as  a  result  of  increased  on-post 
family  housing;  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
funding  for  PL  81-815  in  recent  years. 

I  am  aware  that  your  office  is  conducting 
an  in-depth  survey  In  order  to  ascertato  the 
full  cost  of  correcting  all  known  deficiencies 
of  all  the  schools  on  federal  property  for 
which  you  are  responsible.  Although  your 
survey  will  not  be  completed  before  next 
spring,  from  our  perspective  it  has  already 
confirmed  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number 
of  installations  on  which  there  are  extremely 
critical  facilities  needs  now.  Our  own  sur- 
vey, which  has  been  completed,  has  verified 
Ports  Bragg.  Buchanan.  Campbell.  Jackson, 
Riley.  Stewart,  and  Leonard  Wood  as  requir- 
ing immediate  attention.  It  is  suggested 
that  supplemental  FY  1977  fundmg  be 
sought  to  solve  these  needs  on  an  emergency 
basis.  We  estimate  that  approximately  $70M 
are  required.  The  balance  of  the  require- 
ments could  be  submitted  for  FY  1978  fund- 
ing consideration. 

The  budgetary  constraints  under  which 
you  must  operate  are  fully  understood,  and 
I  have  been  Informed  that  Increased  PL  81- 
815  funding  has  been  denied  due  to  a  higher 
priority  being  assigned  other  Office  of  Edu- 
cation program  needs.  I  feel  that  classroom 
space,  which  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing,  should  receive  a  high 
priority.  Immediate  action  should  be  taken 
so  that  our  mUitary  children  will  not  have 
to  attend  schools  in  overcrowded  classrooms, 
al>andoned  makeshift  wooden  troop  barracks, 
or  eventually  double  sessions. 

I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  \n  any  way  to 
obtain  adequate  school  facilities  for  oxir 
children. 

Sincerely, 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann. 
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The  Secretart  op 

Education,  and 
Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  Clifford  Alexander, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:   I  ar 
a  letter  I  received  from  the 
of  the  Army,   Martin  Hoffm 
the  peed  for  Immediate 
take  school  construction  r.  „  _ 
correct   deficiencies   In  schoo 
on   certain   specified    mllltar  r 
He  urged  that  action  be 

posed  to  delaying  the 

»ng  until  the  results  are  „, 
plete  study  of  the  needs  on 
Installations  for  which  the  t 
Education  has  responsibility 
vision  of  Section  10  of  Public 
When    this    In-depth    surv 
taken,  it  was  believed  that  i 
expect  to  receive  a  complete 
January  i,  1977.  That  report 
show    the    scope    of   construe 
developed  by  the  survey  anc 
amount    of    funds,    based    < 
engineering  analysis,  that  wl 
accomplish  them.  However, 
posed    on    those    conducting 
other  work  requirements,  as 
of  the  undertaking  itself, 
completion.    I    expect    to    rec  > 
report  by  May  15.  We  cannot    -^ 
Ing  until  the  survey  Is  completed 

I  do  expect  to  receive  a  ve 
version    of   the   report   contali 
estimates     of     our     potential 
within  the  next  four  weeks, 
mlt  me   to  consider  the 
further. 

Existing  regulations  require  _, 
cations  filed  under  the  Publf: 
school  construction  program  n 
In  an  order  of  relative  priori t 
to  all  other  applications.  Fui 
tlons  under  Section  10  of  tha 
grouped    Into    four    subcla 
funded  In  that  order.  This 
we   could   not   guarantee    thai 
situation  could  receive  Immed 
even  If  funds  were  available 
depend  on  the  priority  status 
ual  project  In  Its  relationship 
In  my  Judgment,  therefore, 
ter  advised  to  wait  until  the 
in-depth  survey  are  known, 
make  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
selected   Installations  at  this 
we  may  find   that   the  appllca 
selected  Installations  are  outrar, 
which  may  not  be  on  the  list 
Hoffmann's  letter. 

In  sum.  while  we  reeret  the  , 
that  some  military  children  are 
we  request  you  to  bear  with  us 
until   the   entire   scope   of   thi 
known. 

Sincerely,     . 

Joseph  a 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
from  Kansas  wishes  to  add 
tlon  to  the  Junior  Senator 
chusetts.  In  the  committee  . 
supplemental  appropriations 
lowing  Instructions  were 

The     committee,     therefore. 
Office  of  Education  to  comple 
to    Congress    by    May    1,    1977 
study  of  this  problem.  The 
then  properly  assess  the  prlo. 
Ing  requirements  In  a  futvire 
bill. 
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completed  on  January  1.  1977,  but  has 
been  repeatedly  postponed.  Apparently, 
the  priority  given  to  this  study  by  HEW 
is  not  too  high  and  hopefully  this  will 
stimulate  some  greater  effort. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  wonder- 
ing, after  the  study  is  completed  on  May 
1,  will  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  then  be  able  to  provide 
funding  for  these  urgently  needed 
schools  in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  if  there  is  one.  or  in  the 
first  appropriation  bill  where  this  will  be 
germane? 

As  I  Indicated,  the  lack  of  school  fa- 
cilities and  the  overcrowding  problem  is 
severe.  If  we  started  building  the  schools 
today,  it  would  be  some  time  before  we 
could  get  the  grade  school  children  out 
of  World  War  II  barracks.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
move  quickly  on  an  initial  level  of  ap- 
propriations. Can  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  comment  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on   Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions shares  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  about  the  ur- 
gent need  for  school  facilities  at  Fort 
Riley  and  other  installations.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  are  all  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  I  believe  they 
have  similar  situations  at  installations 
in  their  respective  States.  It  is  our  in- 
tention on  the  subcommittee  to  assess 
the  study  and  then  to  consider  the  need 
for  additional  funding.  In  the  absence 
of  a  second  supplemental  appropriation 
we  could  take  up  this  matter  for  funding 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  it  appears 
that  In  the  case  of  Fort  Riley,  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  the  study  is  being 
based  may  be  somewhat  out  of  date  We 
have  contacted  the  school  superintend- 
ent of  that  district  and  the  other  per- 
sons at  the  installation  directly  In  charge 
of  the  on-post  schools.  As  I  understand 
the  last  HEW  inspection  was  in  May 
1975.  Since  the  original  problem  with 
the  lack  of  school  facilities  apparently 
developed    because    of    a    bureaucratic 
shpup  between  the  Department  of  Army 
and  the  Department  of  HEW.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  wondering  If  there 
would  be  any  merit  in  hearing  directly 
from  those  persons  Involved  in  each  in- 
stallation. Does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  feel  It  would  be 
possible  to  hold  hearincs  or  to  allow  the 
civilian  school  superintendents  for  each 
district  to  present  their  views  in  writing 
on  the  need  for  additional  facilities? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  although 
we  have  already  completed  our  hearings 
for  the  regular  appropriation  bUl  we 
would  be  happy  to  hear  from  the  school 
superintendents  for  each  district  at  the 
most  severely  affected  installations.  That 
would  allow  us  to  hear  directly  from  the 
grassroots  as  to  how  severe  the  school 
facility  problem  is  at  each  installation 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  my 


at  tha  earliest  possible  date  so  as  to  al- 
leviate  the  severe  lack  of  school  facilities. 

national   transportation    policy    BTtJDY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  In  favor  of  continued 
adequate  funding  for  the  National 
Transportation  Policy  Study  Commis- 
sion. The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  a  $1  million  supplemental 
for  this  Commission  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  Nartional  Transportation  Policy 
Study  Commission  has  a  broad  legisla- 
tive mandate  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  and  the  President  on  a 
transportation  policy  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  through  the  year  2000 
Frankly,  I  am  delighted  that  Congress 
had  the  foresight  last  year  to  establish 
such  a  Commission  to  look  at  our  entire 
transportation  network. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission held  Its  monthly  meeting  here 
in  Washington  and  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  it  is  making  considerable  progress 
in  formulating  its  basic  theoretical  and 
conceptual  approach  for  attacking  the 
policy  Issues  ahead.  It  was  particularly 
heartening  to  note  that  the  Commission 
is  striving  to  maintain  a  close  liaison 
with  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress.  In  fact,  the  Commission 
Is  attempting  to  structure  its  study  to 
coincide  with  the  congressional  time- 
table for  upcoming  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Congress 
worked  its  will  by  authorizing  this  vital 
Commission.  It  would  be  Irresponsible 
not  to  provide  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion to  allow  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  its  congressional  mandate.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  recommen- 
dation of  $1  million  for  the  National 
Transportation  Policy  Study  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  recommend  the  Labor-HEW 
chapter— chapter  VII— of  the  fiscal  year 
1977  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Our  chapter  totals  $5,931,601,000,  or 
$953,390,000  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $106,670,000  above  the  House 
level. 

The  Labor-HEW  chapter  covers  a  wide 
spectrum  of  items,  a  number  of  which 
lacked  authorization  at  the  time  we  con- 
sidered the  regular  fiscal  year  1977 
Labor-HEW  bill  and  could  not  be  funded. 
This  Included,  in  particular,  a  number 
of  Items  in  the  health  area,  occupational 
and  vocational  education,  and  higher  ed- 
ucation. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  high- 
lights section  by  section: 
labor 

We  have  provided  more  than  $23  mfl- 
lion  for  Department  of  Labor  Items. 
These  include  funds  to  provide  for  more 
staff  for  special  Investigations  under  the 
pension  program  and  for  handling, 
among  other  matters,  the  increase  in 
age  discrimination  complaints.  Addi- 
tional funds  are  provided  for  mandatory 
higher  benefit  costs  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act. 
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health 

Under  health,  we  go  along  with  the 
House  allowances  of  $3  million  for  home 
health  services;  $25.3  million  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  and  $40.1 
million  to  continue  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing a  nationwide  network  of  self-sup- 
porting regional  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. In  another  part  of  the  bill  we  pro- 
vide $6  million  for  training  people  for 
work  in  the  emergency  medical  services 
field. 

Our  bill  provides  $12  million  to  step  up 
the  effort  against  venereal  disease  and  to 
expand  the  program  to  immunize  chil- 
dren for  measles,  rubella,  polio,  mumps, 
diphtheria  and  pertussis.  We  also  provide 
funds  for  educational  resource  centers  to 
train  people  in  occupational  medicine, 
nursing,  toxicology,  Industrial  hygiene 
and  safety. 

The  bill  provides  an  Increase  of  $6.2 
million  over  the  House  allowance  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism and  Digestive  Diseases  to  assist  a 
number  of  research  programs  which  re- 
ceived no  additional  funding  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977  Labor-HEW  bill  because  of  a 
special  emphasis  on  diabetes  research. 

For  alcoholism,  we  have  increased 
funding  for  project  grants  and  grants  to 
the  States  by  $17.9  million  over  the 
House.  We  continue  to  be  concenied 
about  problem  drinking,  particularly 
among  teenagers  and  women.  The  addi- 
tional funds  in  the  bill  will  help  to  reach 
these  groups  and  to  maintain  grants  to 
the  States  at  their  1976  level. 

For  health  professions  our  committee 
provided  $101.1  million  for  capitation 
grants  for  medical,  osteopathic,  and 
dental — MOD — schools,  the  same  level 
as  the  House.  There  was  a  tentative  de- 
cision in  subcommittee  to  reduce  MOD 
capitation  gi-ants  by  $9.1  million  in 
favor  of  more  emphasis  on  scholarships. 
From  the  start  I  opposed  the  effort  to  cut 
capitation  and  am  glad  that  the  full 
committee  agreed  with  my  amendment  to 
restore  the  House  level.  The  committee 
vote  was  12  to  4.  The  capitation  grants 
presently  benefit  some  82,000  students 
attending  MOD  schools,  stabilizing  tui- 
tion and  other  costs.  But  capitation  al- 
ready is  lower  than  in  previous  years  and 
any  further  cutback  would  only  serve  to 
drive  up  tuition  costs. 

Scholarships  are  an  important  source 
of  funds,  but  they  do  not  help  as  many 
students  as  capitation.  Yet  we  need  a 
balance  of  both  scholarships  and  capita- 
tion in  the  effort  to  provide  suflBcient 
numbers  of  health  professionals. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  pro- 
vided $40  million  for  National  Health 
Service  scholarships,  $1  million  more 
than  the  House. 

Also,  I  was  pleased  the  committee 
agreed  to  my  amendment  to  restore  $8.9 
million  for  the  D.C.  medical  and  dental 
manpower  program,  a  special  form  of 
capitation  for  medical  and  dental  schools 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  would  also  mention  that  the  commit- 
tee agreed  with  my  request  to  provide  $4 
million  for  grants  for  professional  health 
schools  facing  financial  difficulties,  par- 
ticularly minority  institutions.  This  is  $1 
million  above  the  House  level.  Requests 


for  these  financial  distress  grants  now 
total  more  than  $8  million. 

The  bill  includes  $25  million  for  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  regional  veteri- 
nary medicine  schools  at  Washington 
State  University.  Tufts  University  in 
Boston,  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvsmia.  New  England  needs  its  own  vet- 
erinary medicine  school,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  help  in  having  one  located  at 
Tufts. 

The  committee  also  provided  increases 
over  the  House  for  both  allied  and  public 
health  programs. 

education 

Our  bill  provides  nearly  $3.7  billion  for 
education  programs,  mostly  for  voca- 
tional and  higher  education.  Our  recom- 
mendation is  $43.6  million  more  than  the 
House  allowance.  More  specifically: 

We  recommend  $10  million  in  supple- 
mental funds  for  emergency  school  aid 
to  help  cities  undergoing  voluntary  de- 
segregation. There  was  no  House  recom- 
mendation for  this  program,  but  the 
large  concentrations  of  minorities  in 
States  with  low  overall  minority  popula- 
tions receive  inadequate  assistance  under 
the  present  formula  for  distributing 
these  funds.  We  believe  the  additional 
funds  should  help  correct  this  inequity. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  encour- 
aging; cities  to  get  an  early  start  on  mag- 
net schools,  which  is  a  promising  new 
desegregation  tool  for  which  Federal  aid 
was  authorized  in  the  1976  education 
amendments.  We  recommer.d  $25  million 
for  this  program. 

For  voc^ional  education  programs, 
for  special  educational  projects,  for 
studies  on  handicapped  children,  and  for 
the  operations  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  we  concur  with  the  House 
allowances. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  agreed  to  my  amendments 
for  supplemental  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  and  for  direct  loan  programs 
totaling  $41  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  our  basic 
opportunity  grants  program— BOG's — 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  disadvantaged  students 
who  now  can  get  a  college  education. 
Nothing  could  please  me  more.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  by  lajfi^OG's  can 
pay  only  half  of  their  costs.  The  other 
half  must  come  from  somewhere  else, 
and  for  the  poor  that  other  half  is  not 
available  from  their  families.  My  amend- 
ment helps  by  providing  the  first  in- 
crease—$20  million — in  2  years  for  SEO 
grants  and  by  continuing  the  direct  loan 
program  at  least  at  its  current  level. 

For  work  study,  we  provide  $390  mil- 
lion which,  together  with  carryover 
funds,  also  will  provide  an  Increase  for 
the  next  school  year  in  this  program. 

I  also  was  pleased  that  the  committee 
agreed  to  my  amendment  for  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  for  training  for  minor- 
ity librarians,  for  which  there  is  still  a 
very  strong  demand,  and  for  much  need- 
ed increases  in  foreign  language  training 
and  cooperative  education. 

Cooperative  education  Is  a  highly  suc- 
cessful, proven  program  which  permits 
college  students  to  gain  practical  work 
experience  while  they  attend  school.  As 


wage  earners,  they  pay  taxes,  giving  the 
Government  a  return  on  its  investment. 
The  program  could  lead  to  permanent 
jobs  for  many  participants. 
other  areas 

In  other  matters,  the  committee  pro- 
vides $1.2  billion,  the  same  level  as  the 
House,  to  make  up  a  shortfall  In  public 
assistance  funds. 

The  committee  also  recommends  $282.5 
million  for  emergency  energy  programs 
under  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Some  $82.5  million  is  primarily 
for  purchasing  materials  to  insulate  the 
homes  of  low  income  families.  The  funds 
will  enable  the  CSA  to  substantially  ex- 
pand this  program  which  has  been  oper- 
ating since  fiscal  year  1975  and  thus  to 
reach  additional  homes  before  the  on- 
set of  next  winter. 

The  other  $200  million  is  to  assist  poor 
families  and  individuals  in  continuing  to 
obtain  energy  and  fuel  supplies. 

Our  report  provides  a  thorough  ex- 
planation of  how  the  committee  wishes 
this  program  carried  out,  and  I  commend 
it  to  your  attention. 

I  believe  we  have  developed  a  respon- 
sive and  responsible  Labor-HEW  chap- 
ter, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  amount  recommended  In  chapter 
VIII  for  the  legislative  branch  is  $4,447,- 
250,  a  decrease  of  $1,272,105  below  the 
budget  request  and  $2,484,350  over  the 
House  allowance. 

The  increase  over  the  House  is  com- 
posed principally  of  Senate  items  which, 
by  custom,  the  House  does  not  consider. 
Virtually  all  of  the  Senate  increases  are 
for  relatively  mandatory  costs  such  as 
the  increased  costs  associated  with  the 
general  pay  increase  of  October  1.  1976, 
the  gratuity  of  1  year's  salary  to  the 
widow  of  Senator  Hart  and  various  costs 
associated  with  Senate  Resolution  17 
which  established  the  OfBce  of  Deputy 
President  Pro  Tempore. 

The  bill  does  not  include  any  funds 
related  to  the  March  1,  1977  executive 
pay  raise.  Funds  to  cover  these  costs  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  a  later 
supplemental  budget  request. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  number  of 
housekeeping  provisions  which  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  chap- 
ter vni  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  this  bill  contains  my 
amendment  which  was  supported  by 
Senator  Bttrdick  and  others  adding 
$10,045,000  to  the  VA  account  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Medical  SchcK)l 
Assistance  and  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1972.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  assist  educational  institutions 
which  afaiiate  with  VA  medical  facilities 
to  expand  and  improve  their  programs  of 
education  in  the  health  professions  and 
occupations. 

Adding  these  funds  will  serve  to  dimin- 
ish the  backlog  of  approved  but  unfunded 
programs  which  has  built  up  mainly  be- 
cause through  the  past  few  years  we  have 
appropriated  only  about  one-half  of  the 
$50  million  authorized  per  year  to  fund 
titles  n,  in  and  IV  of  this  act.  Adding 
this  $10,045,000  to  the  fiscal  year  1977 
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VA  appropriation  of  $25, 
titles  will  stm  leave 
year  1977  $14,155,000 
Ization. 

This   add-on   will   fun( 
which  are  now  aoproved 
scratched  from  the  VA 
under  active  consideratioii 


,000  for  these 
funding  for  fiscal 
undir  the  author- 


l:5t 


VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAl  SCHOOL 


L  ASSISTANCE  AND  HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1972  (PUBLIC  LAW  92-541>-ASSISTANCE  TO  AFFILIATED  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  AM, 
OTH£R  HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  (SUBCHS.  II.  Ill,  AND  IV)  WtOICAL  SCHOOLS  AND 

APPROVED  BUT  UNFUNDED  APPLICATIONS  REMAINING  UNDER  ACTIVE  CONSIDERATION  UNTIL  JUNE  30, 1977 


Institution,  location 


^pptica- 
ion  No. 


Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School,  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. . . . 

Erie  Communitv  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y 

Otero  Junior  College.  LaJunta.  Colo 

Duke  University,  Durham.  N.C 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Bangor   Community   College,    Bangor. 
Maine. 

University  of  Houston,  Houston.  Tex 

Southern  California  College  of  Optom- 
etry, f  ullerton.  Calif. 

Tusl<egee  Area  Health  Education  Con- 
sortium. Tusltegee,  Ala. 

Penn  Valley  Community  College,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Middlesex  Community  College,  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C 

Conege  of  SL  Benedict  St  Joseph,  Minn.  0 


26e-Sl     Subch.  II J766,067 

1532           Nursing 61691 

1518           Dental  auxiliary 819,138 

527           Nursing 668. 76< 

482           Radiology  technology 343,506 

501           Medical  records 369,202 

I  334-Sl     Dental  assisunt  and  dental  26, 670 
hygiene. 

(193  Pharmacy 266  131 

#99  Optometry 1.228,422 

0|61-S1  Multidiscipline 255,130 

0164  Medical  laboratory  technology.  455,168 

0|22  Dental  hygiene 447,938 

0|83  Audlology  and  speech  path-  466.151 
ology. 

71-Rl  MenUI  health  associate 72. 760 


APP  lOVED  BUT  UNFUNDED  APPLICATIONS  REMAINING  UNDER  ACTIVE  CONSIDERATION  UNTIL  DEC.  31.  1977 


California  State  University.  Long  Beach.    OfiS 

Calit 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arir 0^6 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.    0!  II 

Minn. 
LaGuardia   Community   College,    Long    OJ 17 

Island  City,  N.Y. 
Univers.ty  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  Mil-    0^3 

waukee.  Wis. 
Albany  Medical  College  of  Union  Uni-    05^9 

versify.  Albany,  N.Y. 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass 0Sk3 


>  Includes  indirect  cost  and  subch.  IV. 


ar^as 


i)y 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr 

to  express  to  the  chairman 
for  many  of  the  actions 
committee  during  what  I 
largest  supplemental 
that  we  have  considered  In 

While  there  are  some 

hope  the  committee  will 

watch  so  as  to  be  able  perhajs 
some  assistance  in  a 
mental,  I  want  to  express  my 
many  of  the  actions  taken 
mittee.  I  am  particularly  . 
a  substantial   number  of 
which  I  had  expres.sed  by 
the  committee,  additional 
were  provided. 

In  that  regard.  I  want  to  , 
tlcular  appreciation  to  the  d 
Senator  from  Washington. 
of  the  Labor-HEW 
committee  for  its  action  in 
providing    energy    relief   f o  ■ 
through  the  appropriation 
million  for  the  Commvmlty 
ministration's   crisis 
gram. 

Senator  MusKir  and  I  fir 
this  program  a  month  and  a 
we  have  recevied  support .. 
emors,  from  the  mavors.  a. 
community  action  programs 
country,  not  to  mention 
citizens. 


Intervt  ntion 
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28   projects 

but  wouM  be 

of  projects 

on  June  30, 


1977.  This  would  result  in  many  of  these 
projects  being  resubmitted  for  approval 
and  then  competing  with  an  additional 
12  projects  which  are  approved  but 
unfunded  and  which  would  be  dropped 
from  the  VA  approved  list  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1977. 
I   ask   unanimous    consent    to   have 


printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
list  of  the  28  projects  which  will  be 
funded  by  the  additional  $10,045,000  and 
the  12  additional  projects  that  are  also 
in  the  backlog  of  unfunded  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 


General  category 


Total 
amount 

approved  > 


Institution,  location 


Applica- 
tion No. 


General  category 


Total 

amount 

approved  > 


University  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.R 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

N.  Oak. 
Texas  Woman's  University,  Denton,  Tex 

Do ' 

University   of   Alabama.    BIrmlnghatn' 

Ala. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Blacks- 
burg,  Va. 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 

S.C. 
University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham,  Ala 
Laboure  junior  College,  Boston,  Mass 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass 


0474 
0475 

0515 
0530 
0496 

0510 

0473 

0I21-S1 
0524 

0497 
0507 
0506 


Nuclear  medicine  technology 
Physical  therapy 


Dietetics 

Nursing  continuing  education 
Nuclear  medicine  technology  I 

Dietetics 

Audiology    and    speech    pa- 
thology. 

do 

Pharmacy '_\ 


Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga      0517 
Weber  State  College,  Ogden,  Utah 0486 


Dietetics 

do .■.■.■■.■.'■ 

Biomed.  instruments  and  ma- 
chine operation. 

Resoiratory  therapy 

Social  work 


241, 130 
349, 641 

140.  258 
377, 989 
273,  468 

159,  230 

442.080 

171, 174 
444. 149 

126,  252 
240,  276 
187,  512 

400,660 
244. 363 


Total. 


10, 044, 911 


SCI  nurse  practitionaf $120,511 

Medical  laboratory  technology.  202,  020 

Pharmacy 260, 172 

Dietetics 469,562 

Occupational  therapy 162. 500 

Dietetics 377,741 

Physical  therapy 222, 150 


Des  Moines  Area  Community  College,    0556  Dental  auxiliary  234  ono 

Des.  Moines,  Iowa.                                                                    ' »j',uw 

Universitv  of  Connecticut  Sforrs,  Conn..  0551  Physical  therapy  246  106 

Medical  Collsge  of  Virginia,  Richmond,    0557  Radiology  technology."..'::.":::  186;  6M 

"''^'|J»^''ji|y  0^1  Colorado  Medical  Center,    0538  Dental  laboratory  technology..  618,242 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,    0544  Continuing  education  753  146 

Minn.                                                                                             '  ' 

^'''*' 3, 852.  759 
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Just  as  the  drought  in  the  West  had 
Justified  a  national  response,  so  too  has 
the  unusually  severe  winter  presented 
enormous  economic  burdens  on  individ- 
uals in  my  State,  in  the  Northeast,  the 
upper  Midwest  and  many  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

We  believe  this  action  may  permit 
some  modicum  of  relief  to  a  number  of 
poor  families  around  the  country. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  commit- 
tee should  be  commended  for  including 
$82.5  million  in  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram within  CSA  which  has  been  enor- 
mously successful  and  which  I  believe 
holds  out  substantial  potential  for  con- 
servation. 

Also,  let  me  express  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  my  appreciation 
concerning  his  action  on  several  health 
programs. 

HEALTH 

Health  care  costs  escalated  15  percent 
in  the  last  year.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
trol inflation  of  this  magnitude,  we  must 
improve  our  health  care  system.  We  can 
begin  to  do  this  by  making  some  cost 
effective  investments  which  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  entire  system.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  4877  does  an  excellent  job  of 
addressing  this  need. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1976,  Public  Law  94- 


484,  is  a  sweeping  revision  of  existing 
law  and  was  specifically  designed  to  come 
to  grips  with  three  of  the  major  health 
manpower  problems  which  plague  the 
Nation— the  geographic  maldistribution 
of  health  professionals,  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  by  specialty,  and  the 
Nation's  significant  dependence  upon 
foreign  medical  graduates  for  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  care.  In  order  to  effectu- 
ate these  goals,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended: $119,100,000  for  capitation; 
$24  million  for  student  assistance  loans: 
a  full  $40  million  for  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarships  and  over 
$25  million  for  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps.  I  was  particularly  oleased  with 
the  committee's  recommendation  of  $10 
million  for  the  development  of  a  regional 
veterinary  school  at  Tufts  University  in 
Massachusetts. 

Under  the  Health  Planning  and  Re- 
source Development  Act — Public  Law 
93-641 — State  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment a«?encies  olay  a  pivotal  role 
in  the  distribution  of  liniited  h»aJth  re- 
sotirces.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tion of  an  additional  .«.<>  million  for 
SHPDA's  wiU  better  enable  these  S^ate 
agencies  to  do  the  Job  mandated  by  the 
legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  S"bcommittee  on 
Health  and  Scientific  Research.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  committee's  sensitivity 
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to  the  particular  needs  facing  our  Nation 
in  providing  better  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  The  eventual  success  of  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan  is  depend- 
ent on  the  effective  operations  of  the 
programs  addressed  in  this  bill.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  express  my  support 
to  Senator  Macntison  for  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  the  consideration  of 
these  matters. 

However,  I  would  note  that  the  com- 
mittee decision  to  defer  an  additional  $2 
million  for  the  migrant  health  program  is 
of  some  concern.  This  action  will  mean  a 
cutback  in  the  hospitalization  program 
which  was  begun  as  a  direct  response  to 
the  past  failure  to  migrants  to  have  ac- 
cess to  hospital  care. 

I  strongly  urge  the  chairman  to  recon- 
sider this  matter  at  the  time  of  a  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

EDUCATION 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  for 
the  overall  actions  of  the  committee  in 
the  area  of  education,  providing  funding 
for  vocational  and  higher  education  pro- 
grams which  were  awaiting  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  94-482. 

In  that  regard,  I  also  w^ant  to  express 
special  appreciation  to  the  chairman  for 
the  committee's  favorable  action  on  my 
request  for  some  $35  million  in  appro- 
priations for  the  emergency  school  aid 
program  and  for  an  increase  in  the  spe- 
cial services  programs.  The  additional 
magnet  school,  neutral  site,  and  pairing 
provisions,  as  well  as  the  follow  the  child 
provision,  were  provisions  which  I  had 
sponsored  in  the  authorization  bill.  They 
have  been  given  strong  support  by  many 
communities  and  by  education  authori- 
■  ties,  including  the  Great  City  Schools  As- 
sociation, and  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  know  that  Boston  and  the 
other  communities  cited  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report  are  in  great  need  of 
this  assistance  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  educational  programs. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  note  that  the 
additional  appropriations  for  the  special 
services  for  the  disadvantaged  program 
to  fund  the  New  Service  Learning  Cen- 
ters program  is  of  special  interest  and 
concern  to  me.  I  was  the  author  of  the 
provision  extending  and  expanding  the 
traditional  "TRIO"  programs  and  these 
additional  appropriations  will  permit  ad- 
ditional students  to  receive  aid  in  acquir- 
ing a  postsecondary  education. 

My  two  concerns  In  this  area  relate 
to  the  committee's  decision,  at  this  time, 
not  to  increase  the  title  I  compensatory 
education  program.  Although  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  for  this  year  of  more 
than  $2  billion  represented  an  increase 
over  the  previous  administration's  re- 
quest, the  program  remains  underfund- 
ed. Title  I  of  ESEA  accounts  for  47  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  elementary -secondary 
spending  and  75  percent  of  spending  for 
compensatory  education  nationwide. 

Since  1968  price  inflation  has  resulted 
in  a  decrease  of  30  percent  in  real  spend- 
ing for  all  elementary -secondary  and 
vocational  education  programs. 

In  1968  the  title  I  program  served  7.6 
million  children  at  an  average  level  of 
$378  per  child.  In  fiscal  year  1977  onlv 
5.2  million  children  were  served  at  the 
same  average  service  level. 


In  order  to  maintain  1968  service  lev- 
els State  and  local  agencies  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
served  by  34  percent. 

The  tragedy  here  is  that  this  program 
works.  It  is  working  in  rural  communi- 
ties and  it  is  working  in  inner  cities. 
We  have  conclusive  evidence  that  title 
I  is  producing  learning  gains  across  the 
country. 

In  many  school  districts,  title  I  has 
been  a  catalyst  for  change  in  other  areas 
of  education.  Title  I  has  resulted  in  new 
approaches,  and  better  educational 
methodology,  and  renewed  commitment 
to  individual  student  achievement. 

HEW  audit  reviews  find  that  99.4  per- 
cent of  title  I  ESEA  fimds  are  accurately 
targeted  and  spent. 

The  need  for  this  funding  is  even  more 
apparent  when  we  look  at  the  fact  that 
one  in  every  four  young  people  do  not 
complete  the  planned,  formal  program 
of  secondary  education  in  this  country. 
And  high  school  students  are  not  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
Unemployment  figures  for  high  school 
youth  are  generally  double  the  national 
figures. 

Unemployment  figures  for  blacks  and 
urban  young  people  are  four  times  the 
national  average. 

There  are  few  expenditures  which  bet- 
ter serve  the  security  of  this  Nation  than 
these  funds  which  improve  educational 
skills  of  young  neople  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic or  racial  background. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  review 
this  matter  in  the  light  of  the  great  need 
for  services  around  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  impact  on  school  systems  of  de- 
clining allocations,  and  consider  some 
additional  funds  before  the  next  school 
year  begins. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  teacher 
corps  program,  I  do  believe  that  the  fail- 
ure to  increase  their  funding  over  the 
previous  3  years  is  unjustified.  They  have 
aids  students,  individuals,  and  communi- 
ties, and  it  should  be  expanded.  Again,  I 
tie  and  it  should  be  expanded.  Again.  I 
urge  a  reconsideration  of  this  issue  dur- 
ing a  subsequent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
anew  with  regard  to  migration  and 
refugee  assistance  where  the  committee 
acceded  to  the  request  for  assistance  of 
The  United  National  High  Commission 
for  Refugees  program  in  Thailand  pro- 
viding relief  to  Vietnam  refugees.  This 
program  funding  as  well  as  the  emer- 
gency refugee  and  migration  assistance 
fund  represent  important  humanitarian 
actions  by  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion. I  want  to  express  special  approval 
of  the  committee's  decision  to  provide 
some  i'3  million  for  assisting  in  refugee 
resettlement  in  the  United  States.  The 
transition  period  for  refugees  is  enor- 
mously difficult,  particularly  those  fieeing 
repression  under  emergency  circum- 
stances, such  as  Chilean,  Uruguavan,  and 
Argentinian  refugees.  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  and  the  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  seen  as  individuals  with 
similarly  difflcnlt  human  problems.  That 
is  the  committee's  decision  and  it  is  a 
decision  I  fully  support. 

I  also  want  to  concur  in  the  decision 


to  provide  additional  assistance  at  this 
time  to  Portugal  which  is  in  the  process 
of  securing  its  transition  to  a  democratic 
regime. 

We  will  be  joining  our  NATO  allies  in 
a  joint  program  of  stssistance  and  we  will 
be  demonstrating  as  well  to  many  na- 
tions our  willingness  to  respond  posi- 
tively to  countries  which  have  committed 
themselves  to  democratic  values  and 
principles. 

HOUSING 

In  the  area  of  housing,  the  commit- 
tee has  strongly  registered  its  concern  to 
the  administration  at  the  pace  of  new 
housing  construction,  particularly  in  the 
202  housing  for  the  elderly  program.  I 
have  sent  a  letter  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Hous- 
ing Committee,  Senator  Proxmire,  to  our 
new  HUD  Secretary  and  I  do  hope  that 
the  message  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee report  to  spur  the  202  program  for- 
ward will  be  acted  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  combined  effort  of 
this  vital  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  at  the  same  time  the  committee  had 
to  deal  with  the  emergency  stimulus  ap- 
propriations measure  was  enormous. 

The  chairman  and  the  committee  de- 
serve our  commendation  for  their  deter- 
mined efforts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  an  item 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  hoped  could  be  funded  under 
moneys  made  available  to  the  Forest 
Service  in  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  ^ , 

The  Forest  Service  Recently  purchased 
the  Meeks  Bay  Resort  at  Lake  Tahoe  to 
provide  for  public  recreation  and  ma- 
rina activities.  Because  of  the  current 
drought,  the  water  level  in  Lake  Tahoe 
has  dropped  5  feet  and  the  docks  are 
over  land  instead  of  water.  To  remedy 
this  situation  and  make  the  marina  usa- 
ble this  sumn  er,  the  Forest  Service  needs 
$70,000  to  dredge  under  the  docks.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  understands  this  dredg- 
ing work  ordinarily  would  be  done  two 
seasons  from  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  did  not  reach  me 
until  March  25,  which  was  the  day  after 
our  subcommittee  markup.  Obviously, 
we  did  not  have  time  to  look  into  this 
proposal  and  check  it  out  with  the  Forest 
Service. 

It  would  seem  that  $70,000  for  needed 
dredging  at  the  Meeks  Bay  marina  is  a 
meritorious  request.  As  soon  as  the  staff 
can  look  into  this  matter,  we  may  be  able 
to  assist  the  Senator. 

In  all.  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended some  $24  million  in  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
recreation  management,  maintenance 
and  development.  If  this  dredging  proj- 
ect is  desii-able  and  feasible.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  Forest  Service  could  not 
accommodate  it  within  this  generous 
addition  to  its  recreation  budget. 

I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  California,  and  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  provide  for  this  in  the 
supplemental  we  shall  certainly  give  it 
high  priority  in  our  consideration  of  the 
1978  fiscal  year  budget. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senate  Aopropriations 
Committee,  in  considering  the  1977  Sup- 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  most  gratified  that 
the  committee  has  chosen  to  provide  $25 
million  to  encourage  development  of  in- 
novative desegregation  methods  such  as 
magnet  schools,  pairing  of  schools,  and 
neutial  site  schools.  The  authorization 
for  this  appropriation  Is  essentially  the 
School  Integration  Innovation  Act  which 
I  Introduced  last  year  and  which  became 
law  as  an  amendment  to  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1976.  In  this  act,  we 
sought  to  encourage  greater  use  of  de- 
segregation remedies  that  attract  inte- 
grated student  bodies  voiuntarilv  by  vir- 
tue of  their  educational  attractiveness. 
The  beauty  of  this  approach  is  that  these 
remedies  may  be  used  independently  of 
m  conjunction  with,  or  as  part  of  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plans.  When  oper- 
ated soundly,  these  features  offer  hope 
of  reducing  some  of  the  necessity  for 
large-scale    mandatory     transportation 
plans. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  10.  I  had  the 
honor  of  delivering  the  keynote  address 
to  the  international  conference  on  mag- 
net schools  in  Dallas,  Tex.  It  was  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  meet  educators  and 
administrators  from  across  the  Nation 
and  to  hear  their  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment for  properly  designed  and  well-ad- 
ministered  programs  in  magnet  schools 
The  conference  agenda  produced  volu- 
minous testimony  about  exciting  new 
magnet  programs  being  developed 
throughout  the  country  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  calm  and  cooperation.  Surely 
we  at  the  Federal  level  should  provide 
support  and  encouragement  to  these  ef- 
forts. Importantly,  this  relatively  small 
expenditure  has  the  potential  of  con- 
tributing to  the  long-range  development 
Of  our  central  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  by  helping  to  stabilize  and  even 
renewing  many  of  our  urban  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  type  of  posi- 
tive activity  that  we  should  have  en- 
gaged m  long  ago.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  committee  for  its  action  and 
express  mv  complete  support 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
specifically  the  $12.5  million  added  to 
support  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences. 

If  there  is  one  central  and  critical 
problem  in  the  personnel  area  of  our 
military  forces  today,  it  is  the  lack  of 
medical,  personnel  to  care  for  those  in- 
dividuals in  military  service, 
visrrs    SHOW    needs 

Staff  investigations  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  show  that 
personnel  in  the  military,  particularly 
enlisted,  personnel,  place  the  lack  of 
medical  services  at  the  top  of  their  list 
of  complaints. 

A  visit  last  year  by  several  staff  mem- 
bers to  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  revealed  that 
ressicns  with  junior  enlisted  personnel 
noncommissioned  and  junior  officers  un- 
covered an  attitude  that  medical  care  in 
the  Army  had  hit  an  all-time  low. 

While    those    intei-viewed   found    the 
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niedical  care  adequate  when  they  could 
obtain  it,  every  group  complained  that 
the  waiting  time  for  medical  care  ran 
from  a  few  days  to  weeks  and  even 
months. 

*,  ^  "^ber  of  enlisted  personnel  told 
the  staff  Investigators  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  go  to  civilian  doctors  and  pay 
the  cost  out  of  their  pockets  for  fear  seri- 
ous illnesses  would  occur  before  thev 
could  see  a  military  doctor. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  was  no  sur- 
prise to  those  of  us  who  have  been  close 
to  this  problem  for  many  years.  The  sit- 
uation has  been  bad  for  some  time,  now 
It  is  sunply  worse  and  deteriorating 
rapidly.  There  is  simply  a  serious  short- 
age of  doctors  in  the  military. 

Coupled  with  this,  I  hear  complaints 
in  the  Congress  that  we  are  paving  doc- 
tors too  much  in  bonus  pay.  Yet.  these 
same  critics  offer  no  real  solutions  to  this 
serious  problem. 

UNIVERSrrY    BADLY    NEEDED 


The  solution  in  part,  lies  in  funding  the 
badly  needed  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences.  The  Con- 
gress undertook  this  program  several 
years  ago.  and  today  it  Is  near  reality 
It  is  badly  needed,  and  if  canceled  as 
seme  propose,  wiU  only  deepen  the  al- 
ready serious  morale  problems  in  our  all- 
volunteer  forces. 

There  are  those  who  argue  we  can  pro- 
cure enough  doctors  for  the  services 
Uirough  scholar.ships  at  medical  .schools 
This  source  has  proven  Inadequate  and  is 
one  reason  we  are  faced  with  acute  short- 
ages of  medical  personnel  in  the  m.llitary 
today. 

SCHOLARSHIP    PLAN    IN.^DEQUATE 

Take  for  instance  my  own  State  We 
have  one  medical  school,  and  hundreds 
of  applicants  each  year.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical 
College  is  to  provide  doctors  to  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  our  State.  Many  State 
applicants  are  rejected  due  to  the  short- 
age of  classroom  space.  Our  State  col- 
lege is  naturally  reluctant  to  give  its  few 
spaces  to  young  people  who  plan  to  enter 
military  service  and  practice  medicine. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  is  typ- 
ical of  that  across  this  country  For  In- 
stance, in  the  1973-74  school  year  40.506 
applications  were  received  in  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  14  335 
about  8  percent  of  the  applicants,  were 
accepted.  Unfortunately,  of  this  number 
It  is  estimated  only  about  11.000  will 
graduate. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS   RECRUITED 

To  meet  this  problem  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  forced  to  attempt  to 
enlist  large  numbers  of  foreign  doctors. 
In  the  current  year  statistiqians  expect 
that  35  percent  of  those  recruited  will 
be  foreign  medical  students,  70  percent 
of  whom  will  be  noncltlzens. 

Furthermore,  the  recruiting  shortages 
result  In  huge  costs  because  military  per- 
sonnel are  then  forced  to  obtain  medi- 
cal services  through  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram.  For  each  doctor  not  recruited. 
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costs  of  about  $83,000  annually  are  in- 
curred in  the  CHAMPUS  program. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many  prob- 
lems involved  in  providing  adequate 
numbers  of  physicians  for  the  military 
services. 

SCHOOL   MEETS  REAL  NEED 

The  Congress  designed  the  university 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
ices as  the  doctor  draft  ended  several 
years  ago.  The  university,  coupled  with 
the  continued  scholarship  program,  is 
programed  to  enable  the  services  to  begin 
meeting  that  medical  shortage  by  the 
mid-1980's. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
reasons  this  university  should  bo  sup- 
ported. I  will  list  a  few  of  these  reasons. 

First.  The  military  university  provides 
a  base  for  medical  specialty  training  vital 
to  improve  treatment  of  combat  wounds; 

Second.  Recruiting  plus  ci\  ilian  schol- 
arships has  not  provided  the  numbers  of 
doctors  needed  for  the  military  services; 

Third.  Superb  clinical  teaching  facil- 
ities are  already  in  place  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  and  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital; 

Fourth.  Four-year  costs  show  the  ex- 
pense of  a  military  university  graduate  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  civilian  school 
graduate; 

Fifth.  Thirty-two  students  are  already 
enrolled  and  in  training; 

Sixth.  A  faculty  has  been  hired,  many 
of  those  individuals  giving  up  good  posi- 
tions to  assist  the  military  in  training 
doctors; 

Seventh.  Construction  funds  hive  al- 
ready been  approved  by  Congress  and  ob- 
ligated. The  construction  program  is 
about  50  percent  complete;  and 

Eighth.  If  the  university  is  closed,  mil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers  dollars  will  be 
wasted  in  termination  costs  of  a  program 
approved  earlier  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  endorsement  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee's  action  in  providing  $12.5 
million  in  this  bill.  The  committee  mem- 
bers went  into  this  matter  in  detail,  and 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  funding  was 
approved  by  a  18-to-4  vote. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  meet  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  military  personnel.  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  stand  by  its  decision  of 
past  years,  if  the  Senate  wants  to  im- 
prove morale  in  the  military,  then  a  vote 
in  favor  of  these  funds  is  essential. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Byrd,  has  presented 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee recommendations  for  this  portion 
of  the  bill,  I  will  make  my  statement 
brief. 

Although  our  recommendations  are 
$95.7  million  over  the  House  allowance 
for  Interior  and  related  agencies,  this 
amount  does  not  represent  across-the- 
board  increases.  Rather,  all  of  this 
amount  can  be  attributed  to  two  pro- 
grams in  which  the  committee  has  taken 
special  interest.  The  first  is  $55  million 
over     the    House>;*  allowance    for    the 


weatherization  program  within  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  budget  request.  We  are 
aware  that  this  duplicates  funding  made 
available  to  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  the  HEW  chapter  of  the 
supplemental.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able 
-to  work  out  this  jurisdictional  problem 
fin  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  there  is  a  tremendous  backlog 
in  winterizing  homes  of  lov/-income  citi- 
zens, the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly; 
so,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  the 
program  is  funded  througli  two  different 
sections  of  the  bill,  the  money  can  be 
well  utilized  this  summer  to  better  pre- 
pare us  for  another  cold  winter  with  its 
accompanying  fuel  shortages. 

The  other  large  item  which  we  have 
funded  that  is  not  included  in  the  House 
bill  is  $75  million  for  Indian  Health 
Service  water -sewer  construction  proj- 
ects. All  of  these  funds  can  be  obligated 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  will 
provide  some  3,200  man-years  of  em- 
ployment on  Indian  reservations.  The 
current  unemployment  rate  among  Na- 
tive Americans  ranges  from  20  to  50  per- 
cent which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average.  The  construction  funds 
will  provide  necessary  sanitation  facil- 
ities botli  to  existing  Indian  homes  and 
to  new  units  being  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Thus,  while  providing  employ- 
ment, essential  facilites  will  also  be  made 
available  to  Native  Americans  in  many 
parts  of  our  country.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  $75 
million  level  in  conference  with  the 
House. 

We  have  made  some  reduction  to  the 
House  bill,  primarily  for  positions  which 
cannot  be  filled  as  early  as  originally 
anticipated  when  the  supplemental  re- 
quest was  presented  to  Congress.  Thanks 
to  the  leadership  of  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  I  feel  that  we  are  presenting 
a  balanced  bill  for  Interior  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  which  is  before  us  today 
will  allow  the  families  of  policemen,  fire- 
fighters, and  other  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials who  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
to  receive  benefits  due  them  imder  the 
public  safety  officers'  benefits  program, 
a  bill  which  many  of  us  cosponsored  last 
year. 

The  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits 
Act  of  1976  authorized  the  payment  of 
a  $50,000  death  benefit.  But  it  also  pre- 
vented the  awarding  of  these  benefits 
until  specific  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram were  made.  Funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  which  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  PSOB  program,  sev- 
eral months  before  the  act  was  signed 
into  law.  Therefore,  fiscal  year  1977 
LEA  A  money  could  not  be  used  to  com- 
pensate the  survivors  of  policemen,  fire- 
fighters, corrections  officers,  game  ward- 
ens, and  other  law  enforcement  officials 
who  were  mortally  wounded  while  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 


On  October  2,  1976,  3  days  after  the 
Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of 
1976  was  signed  Into  law.  Ralph  W.  Mil- 
ler, a  young  patrolman  with  the  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  Police  Department  was 
brutally  murdered  while  providing  vital 
services  to  his  community.  Since  then. 
120  other  families  have  filed  claims  for 
the  benefits  authorized  for  them  last 
September.  These  families  look  to  us  to 
insure  that  the  Federal  Government  lives 
up  to  its  commitment  and  to  expedi- 
tiously pay  the  $50,000  benefit  required 
by  law.  Today's  legislation  will  fulfill  this 
obligation. 

The  first  supplemental  appropriations 
bin  will  allow  funds  which*are  already 
appropriated  for  the  LEAA  to  be  used  to 
pay  benefits  authorized  by  the  PSOB 
Act.  By  removing  the  restriction  on  these 
funds,  families  which  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  family  member  may  promptly 
receive  the  compensation  promised  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  chapter  VI  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies,  the  subcom- 
mittee is  recommending  total  appropri- 
ations of  $1,029  billion.  This  includes 
some  $503.1  million  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  $526.2  million  for  the  For- 
est Service,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Indian  Health  Service,  and  other 
related  agencies.  The  total  for  chapter 
VI  is  $181.8  million  over  budget  estimates 
and  $95.7  million  over  the  House  allow- 
ance. 

For  the  moat  part,  Mr.  President,  the 
recommended  increases  are  directed  at 
job-intensive  programs.  We  have  sup- 
ported some  $87  million  in  additions  to 
the  Forest  Service,  for  instance,  to  fund 
recreation  and  resource  development 
projects  in  the  national  forests  and  the 
public  lands.  For  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  as  another  example,  we  have 
recommended  $75  million  to  accelerate 
needed  water  and  sanitation  facility 
construction  for  Indian  homes. 

For  the  Interior  Department,  we  are 
recommending  increases  for  drought 
mitigation  in  the  West  and  mine  sub- 
sidence control  in  the  East,  and  for  air- 
port construction  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific.  We  have  also  added  $4.5 
million  to  the  National  Park  Service  for 
emergency  roof  repairs  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Except  for  selected  reductions  to  ad- 
just for  authorizations  and  personnel 
compensation  needs  and  for  certain  pro- 
gram cutbacks,  we  have  basically  ap- 
proved the  budget  estimates  before  the 
subcommittee.  Since  there  does  appear  to 
be  some  interest  in  the  new  payments- 
in-lieu-of -taxes  Irogram,  I  should  men- 
tion we  are  recommending  the  full  $100 
million  budget,  request. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  item  in  the 
fiscal  year  1977  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  which  I  support,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommends  an  ad- 
ditional $2.7  million  for  model  projects 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  pro- 
vide partial  support  for  public  broadcast 
television  programing  for  older  Amer- 
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a  very  helpful  75  to  25  percent  Federal- 
local  cost-sharing  program  for  the  treat- 
ment plants.  Many  communities  have 
already  benefited  from  the  grants,  and 
many  more  will  benefit  in  the  future. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  rural  com- 
munities in  Kansas  which  both  want 
and  need  to  upgrade  their  sanitation  fa- 
cilities. Under  the  allocation  formula 
authorized  in  this  legislation,  Kansas 
will  stand  to  receive  $54,878,000  in  Fed- 
eral constru'tion  grants  prior  to  October 
1977,  and  will  have  3  years  in  which  to 
obligate  those  funds. 

There  is  no  question  that  tliis  assist- 
ance will  be  both  welcome  and  put  to 
good  use  in  Kansas.  I  support  the  full 
appropriation  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and  urge  Its  expeditious  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1977,  which  includes  $282.5 
million  for  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  weather-related  aid  to 
low-income  families. 

Part  of  this  amount,  $82.5  million, 
would  be  used  to  continue  the  CSA's 
weatherization  program  to  help  insulate 
and  otherwise  improve  the  fuel  economy 
of  low-income  homes.  This  program  is 
designed  to  protect  low-income  families 
from  ruinous  fuel  bills  in  future  winters. 
But  the  remaining  $200  million  would 
be  used  to  alleviate  the  lingering  effects 
of  this  year's  severe  winter — more  spe- 
cifically, the  enormous  fuel  bills  that 
thousands  of  poor  families  have  yet  to 
pay. 

The  funds  would  be  allocated  to  States, 
which  in  turn  would  provide  eligible  fam- 
ilies assistance  in  paying  their  fuel  or 
utility  bills.  Payment  in  most  cases  would 
go  directly  to  the  utility  company  or  fuel 
oU  dealer  involved. 

Just  because  the  worst  of  the  winter  is 
over— and  the  relief  of  spring  is  upon 
us— does  not  mean  that  this  winter's 
emergency  can  be  forgotten. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Funds  are  needed  now  for  the 
unpaid  fuel  bills  accumulated  this  winter. 
My  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  polled  State  utility  commis- 
sions and  utihty  companies  recently  and 
found  that,  typically,  utility  companies 
allowed  financially  strapped  customers  to 
accumulate  fuel  bills  over  the  winter 
months,  rather  than  discontinue  service 
during  severe  weather. 

This  was  due  both  to  the  independent 
decisions  of  companies— and  I  consider 
this  a  constructive  exercise  of  corporate 
responsibility— and  because  many  State 
utility  commissions  ordered  temporary 
bans  on  service  cutoffs. 

Now,  however,  as  the  weather  has 
warmed  up.  State  utUity  commissions 
have  relaxed  these  bans  and  companies 
have  begun  to  discontinue  service. 

At  the  same  time,  many  thousands  of 
low-income  families  are  no  more  able  to 
pay  these  accumulated  bills  than  they 
were  2  months  ago. 

For  example,  my  subcommittee  found 
that  a  Wisconsin  gas  company  recently 
sent  out  25.000  disconnect  notices  to  cus- 
tomers in  the  Milwaukee  area,  effective 


April  2.  the  day  after  the  State  commis- 
sion's disconnect  moratorium  expires 

And  this  is  just  one  example  of  an 
alarming  and  growing  problem  that  will 
overcome  the  already  strained  finances 
of  poor  families— unless  we  can  provide 
needed  help  immediately. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  problems,  let  me  add  some  in- 
formation. 

This  winter  was  the  coldest  in  60 
years,  40  percent  colder  than  last  year 
and  it  affected  States  in  virtually  every 
section  of  the  coimtry. 

Seven  Governors  declared  states  of 
emergency.  Natural  gas  shortages  idled 
over  a  raUlion  workers,  and  as  far  south 
as  Dade  County,  Fla..  crop  damage  ran 
mto  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 

Nationally,  energy  consumption  was 
32  percent  higher  this  winter  than  last 
according  to  the  Ubrary  of  Congress.  In 
New  England,  energy  consumption  was 
25  percent  higher. 

With  increased  consumption  came 
higher  prices,  as  well. 

Fuel  oil  customers  in  New  England 
faced  a  5-to-7-cent-per-gallon  increase 
since  last  summer,  and  natural  gas 
prices  across  the  country  increased  over 
7  percent  during  the  winter. 

That  resulted  in  a  winter  fuel  bill  of 
almost  $1,000  for  the  average  New  Eng- 
land family. 

In  all,  the  Library  of  Congress  esti- 
mates that  the  total  heating  bill  for  the 
Nation  was  $8.4  billion  this  winter,  "a  49- 
percent  increase  nationwide  over  last 
year  •  •  •  equivalent  to  an  average  of 
more  than  $139  per  housing  unit." 

However,  these  financial  burdens  fall 
heaviest  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, energy  costs  have  risen 
more  than  four  times  faster  than  aver- 
age welfare  payments  since  1973.  And 
even  before  this  winter,  many  poor  and 
elderly  persons  were  paying  60  to  80  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  shelter  and 
heat. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  been  unable  to  shoulder  this 
burden,  I  and  a  number  of  my  coUeagues 
in  both  Houses  began  work  several 
months  ago  to  secure  this  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  CSA.  Our  plan  is 
simply  to  provide  the  funds  through  ex- 
isting authorizations  to  the  CSA.  which 
in  turn  would  allocate  the  $200  million 
among  the  States.  The  Governor  of  each 
State  would  then  be  responsible  for  using 
the  best  delivery  systems  at  his  disposal 
to  put  the  financial  assistance  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  most  need  it. 

In  order  to  qualify,  individual  or  fam- 
ily income  would  have  to  be  within  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  level.  Further,  the 
recipient  would  have  to  provide  the  ad- 
ministering agency  with  proof  of  need. 
Each  eligible  household  would  be  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  payment  of  $250.  This 
payment,  for  fuel,  would  be  made  directly 
to  the  utllitv  companv  or  fuel  oil  dealer. 
Eligible  recipients  could,  however,  receive 
a  $50  cash  payment  for  other  energy- 
related  expenses  resulting  from  this  win- 
ter's cold. 

The  formula  which  has  been  developed 
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to  allocate  these  funds  among  the  States  special  kind  of  help — the  kind  that  this  com-  My  administration  has,   and  will  continue, 

is  designed  to  target  the  assistance  where  mlttee  is  considering  today.  to  work  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 

it  is  most  needed^  It  takes  Into  accoJht  m  an  effort  to  further  determine  the  ^Srlh^crwiuid'grve'TeTJgnmon  2  Si 

the  severity  of  this  wmter  s  cold  in  each  need  for  this  kind  of  assistance  in  other  special  needs  of  low  income  Alaskans  who 

State,  the  number  of  those  who  need  as-  states  and  how  each  Governor  might  regularly  face  the  effects  of  extreme  and  long 

sistance  in  each  State,  and  the  relative  administer  this  program,  my  Intergov-  winters. 

cost  of  buying  fuel.  ernmental       Relations       Subcommittee  We  do  have  an  effective  delivery  system  for 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  see  hpw  the  wrote  to  each  Governor.  So  far.  we  have  wlnterization  of  homes  and  emergency  bulk 

$200  million  would  be  divided  among  the  received  responses  from  24  States.  Each  '"^^    ^°^^   assistance    through    Community 

States,  I  ask  that  the  allocation  list  by  Governor  from  whom  we  received  a  re-  ftlTp'^  Frr^^V^i'ff.tfffc. Jlnl'?"  ^    *^h 

State  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  sponse  strongly  endorsed  the  proposal.  S1mrdrafer;'m^"de  ^vSl7  S^t^m 

JMJint.  And  almost  all  said  that  the  funds  were  need  by  those  same  grantees,  were  such  funds 

Alabama   $2,300,000  desperately  needed  in  their  State.  I  ask  available  to  Alaska.  However,  because  of  the 

Alaska  960,000  unanimous  consent  that  these  responses  "emergency"  nature  of  these  fuel  assistance 

Arizona 420.000  be  printed   in  the  Record.  funds  and  because  this  year  Alaska  has  ex- 
Arkansas 1,960.000  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perienced    an    unseasonably    warm    winter. 

California 3.380,000  ^omnlete  text  of  the  studv  of  fuel  bills  Alaska  is  not  seeking  a  portion  of  the  special 

Colorado 2.720,000  anTcutoffrpre^ared^^^^^  $200  million  federal  appropriation.  It  U  our 

Connecticut -—    2,860.000  ana  cutons  prepareo  oy  my  iniergovern  jj^gj^g  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  emergency  funds  go  to 

Delaware... ...t 660,000  mental      Relations      Subcommittee      be  help  poor  families  m  the  eastern  and  south- 
District  of  Columbia.. 820,000  printed  in  the  Record.  em  states  suffering  from  one  of  the  most 

Florida 1,400.000  Mr.  President,  this  $200  million  appro-  difficult  winters  in  their  history. 

Georgia  2,760.000  priation   represents    the   best   Federal/  sincerely. 

Hawaii 140.000  State  response  to  the  financial  disaster  Jay  s.  Hammond. 

W»^o ,J'  }?9-°?9  that  this  winter's  severe  cold  has  meant  Governor. 

"""fi' - —    lixX'n^  to  so  many  people.  It  comes  at  the  end 

gJif'^* - t«o  2SS  of  the  winter,  but  at  a  time  that  it  is  [Teiegrami 

Kansas  '...'..'. I.. 1 2.  i4o!  000  needed  by  many  of  our  citizens.  I  urge  ^*™*'*^'v°' ^^'/Vor? 

Kentucky  4.600,000  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  Marcn  i*,i977. 

Louisiana 1.380,000  this  worthwhile  proposal.  5,°**y'"' ^-  ,,^^''"'     ,     „        ... 

Maine 3,000,000  There  being  no  Objection  the  responses  ^^^''^'''^<''^-  ^■^-  Senate.  Committee  on  Gov- 

Marviand                                                2  440  000  mere  Dcing  no  ODjecuon  ine  responses  ■  ernmental  Operations.  Suhcommittee  on 

MSchusem l£:^To  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  intergovernmental  Relations,  Washing- 

Michigan :.:::::..:.. 13.760.000  asfoUows:           ,„^,^„^„,  ton.O.C. 

Minnesota 8,780,000  vrnMxV^r,\»-»T   At*  The  request  for  funds  to  assist  low  Income 

Mississippi 1,700.000  March  ^1977  families   unable  to  pay  high  fuel  bills  ac- 

Mlssourl 6,000,000  „        _               o    m                   marcn  ^,  ivtr.  cumulated    during    the    bitter    c«ld    winter 

Montana  1,460,000  H<y»-  Edmund  B.  muskie.  would  not  be  applicable  to  California  at  this 

Nebraska 2.340,000  ni„ohfnaton  DC  *'"*   **"^   ^°  unusually  dry   and   moderate 

Nevada 360.000  Reference'ls  made  to  vour  letter  of  March  1  temperatures.   However   we   do   support   this 

New  Hampshire 1.680.000  ^„„^:"t""  I^JTh.^I  °7  "  i,„Ho^^^^  action  for  areas  where  the  need  has  been 

New  Jersey 6  080.  000  ^"^S^  fln-nnli^l.lt^nf/^^  ?L^^^^^  demonstrated.  California  Is  In  the  process  of 

?1-  ^^^^ - ,\'  IZ-  Z  KSslSabTto  Z'^infuJZTlT^  -aluatlng  the  hi,h  cost  of  energy  due  to  the 

rth^ci-ou-n;:::::::.:::::::::  'kZ.Z  rL'^rooV'r.'i^ordTti^;s'^rtline3  "'"        ''""s'^^ktbahka, 

%T    ti.    »->  1    4.                                         ,  r,An  nnn  I  BlXii  responding  to  the  questions  contained  „.  .      ,—  .^j  . 

North   Dakota 1,740.000  ,„„„„„,.,.»„,  „f -„„„„,„  .^  State  of  California. 

0^|«  --" ^3.  800.  000  '^y°^e«"l7a  VeedTr-  financial  assistance  «"«'^  -.  Welfare  Agency. 

/-..»„„»                          I'oonnnn  In  Alabama  for  those  unablc  to  pay  Uicreascd  —^ 

?e3s?ivanu-::::::::::::::::::il:ro:S  ^-^^"'-  ,    «oT;e\°Ur/i.77 

Puerto  Rico 680.000  2.  These  funds  are  still  needed.  '        Boise.  February  4.1977. 

Rhode  Island... 1.400.000  3.   The   community  action  agencies   have  Hon.  Ebmund  Mcskie. 

south  Carolina 1  520.  000  been  designated  as  the   delivery  system  to  ^P^^*f  ^T^f'^^/ Comm«te«.  17.5^  Scruite.  Sen- 
South  Dakota 1620,000  provide  such  a  system.  ate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 

TannocMo                                               >>  A±n  nnn  .   ■,„                   .J    ^,      ,          .X          ...  Deab  Senator  Muskie:  It  was  heartening 

l^^lt^^ 2' tin' 000  .   4- We  can  provide  timely  assistance  If  leg.  ^^^            televised   statement 

Texas  4.180.000  ^i^tion  Is  enacted  and  wUl  assise  accounta-  that  there  Is  a  possibility  that  Federal  funds 

Vermo'nt I'^S'Z  ^"'*^  ^°=.*^''  program.  We  are W  complet-  available  to  assist  low  Income 

Vermont  ^ 1.460,  ooo  mg  our  State  plan  and  have  conducted  Initial >>_,_  ..^♦w  ♦!,„•.  »„„i  „„«h= 

Virginia-.. 3.200.000  training  of  personnel   who  wUl  administer  people  with  their  fuel  needs. 

Washington   2,700.000  this  program.  Furthermore,  we  are  prepared  Here  In  Idaho  we  are  having  a  colder  than 

West  Virginia... 2,  840,  000  to  set  our  program  In  motion  upon  receipt  of  "S"*-  winter  with  its  attendant  problems  for 

Wisconsin 8.240.000  these  funds  persons  with  low  Incomes.  We  can  only  Imag- 

Wyomlng 460.000  Sincerely  yours  ^^   the   hardships   faced   by   persons    with 

vrr    x>r.^.\A^r.i     «.«^ii»v   tKio    «-o^    «,„  '         George  WALLACE.  limited  means  as  they  try  to  cope  with  the 

Mr.    President,    earlier   this   year    my  viciously  severe  weather  being  experienced  In 

Subcommittee      on      intergovernmental  state  of  Alaska.  the  eastern  sections  of  our   nation.   While 

Relations  held  hearings  on  this  proposal  Juneau,  March  11, 1977.  our  pubUc  and  private  agencies  are  severely 

and    hoard    from    Governor    Grasso    of  Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  '                 '  strained  trying  to  assUt  people  to  secure  and 

Connecticut,  Governor  Carroll  of  Ken-  us.  Senate.  CommiAee  on  Government  Op-  maintain  fuel  supplies  we  know  that  some 

tucky.  Governor  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  erations,  Washington.  D.C.  of   our   fellow   Governors   and   cltteens   are 

and  Lieutenant  Governor  O'NeU  of  Mas-  Dear  Senator  Muskie:  It  was  my  under-  faced    with    fuel   problems   of   catastrophic 

sachusetts  Thesp  wiinp-isps  all  suDnnrted  standing  that  the  federal  program  for  emer-  proportions. 

sacnusetis.  inese  Witnesses  ail  supported  ^^^^^   financial    assistance   for   low   income  we  urgently  request  that  you  make  every 

uie  assistance  proposal  famUles  unable  to  pay  high  fuel  bills  this  effort  to  make  funds  available  to  assist  low 

AS  Governor  Carroll  testified:  winter  was  to  be  targeted  for  those  states  In  mcome   people    to   secure   adequate   fuel   In 

...  In  time  of  trouble.  It  Is  always  the  the  eastern  U.S.  experiencing  unusually  se-  ^.j^j^  severe   winter    Such   funds   should   be 

poor  who  suffer  most.  Kentucky  Is  no  excep-  vere  winter  conditions  this  year.  available  In  proportion  to  need  based 

tion.  To  a  family  who  Is  Just  scraping  by  on  Alaska   has  been   having   a  warmer   than  '"^'^^  *^*"*°^  '"  ';'^"|;                 w-,ther  and 

a  fixed  income,  unemployment  Insurance  and  usual  winter  this  year;  however,  as  you  know,  ^P°^  population  and  severity  of  weather  and 

food  stamps,  a  fuel  bill  that  Is  double  or  our    usual    winter    weather    conditions    are  be  made  available  as  quickly  as  possiDie  lo 

triple  what  they  normally  pay  can  be  back  much  colder  than  what  Is  experienced  In  the  those  States  facing  the  most  severe  prob- 

breaking.    .   .   .  Federal   programs   that  pro-  lower  48  states.  Normal  Alaskan  temperatures  lems. 

vide  aid  to  these  needy  families  don't  have  combined   with   very   high   and   continually  Sincerely  yours, 

contingency    clauses    for    days    of    sub-zero  rising  fuel  costs  inflict  serious  hardships  on  John  V.  Evans. 

weather  and  soaring  fuel  bills.  We  need  a  poor  famUles  In  this  state  year  after  year.  Governor. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Hon.   Edmund  S.  Musxie, 
U.S.   Senator, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  The 
response  to  your  letter  of 
regarding  Federal  Crisis  Int_, 
latlon  to  provide  financial  ass 
Income  families  to  pay  high  f 
mulated  during  the  bitter  col 

1.  Very  definitely.  The 
Community  Services 
ready  served  more  families  wltl 
vention  assistance  In  December 
than  was  served  In  all  of  the  , 
Present  funds  have  been  deple 
program  funds  have  been  dlvi 
the  need,  with  no  assurance  o) 
funds. 
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Indiana  has  145.384  families  ( 
at  or  below  the  125'^   low  inco, 
following  projections  have  beer 


l'~r  of  state) 
ncolie  level.  The 
made  : 


Average 

expenditures 

per  family 


Total  families: 

145.384    $250 

145.384    200 

145.384    150 

145.384 100 

145.384 60 

29,  768  ( 20  percent )  ...  250 


eated 
Assij  tance 


tie 


The  Indiana  Community  Actjon 
Executive  Directors  have  requ 
000   of  Emergency  Energy  Asi 
to  meet  the  emergency  energy 
income  Hoosiers. 

2.  The  need  still  exi«-ts  and  „ 
during  the  next  3  to  6  months 
pay  bills  in  arrears  and  re-esti 
with  fuel  suppliers.  Many  low-i 
lies  are  on  deferred  payment  pi, 
continue  to  pay  excess  bills  each 

3.  Indiana    has    designated 
Community  Services  Ad 

minister  this  program.  A 

place  to  cover  all  92  counties! 

4.  Indiana  has  spent  consideral  tie 
energy  to  provide  this  form  of 
our   citizens.   The   delivery  sys,. 
optimal  accountability  of  funds, 
of  income  and  need. 

I  am  confident  that  Indiana  is 
Insure  that  this  program 
the  needs  of  our  low-income  ^, 
sponsorship    of    this    legislation 
appreciated. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Otis  R.  Bo  wen. 
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Dea  Moines^  Iowa.  Marcf 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Committee  on  Government 

committee  on  Interqo-.^ 

tiona.    U.S.   Senate,    Washing 
Dear  Ed:  I  would  like  to  ack; 
letter  of  March   1   concerning  ,, 
sistance   to   low-income   families 
pay  high  fuel  bills.  To  answer 
questions,  there  is  some  need 
assisUnce   to   poor  and   near  y^ 
and  individuals  in  Iowa  who  wen 
pay  Increased  fuel  bills  during  thi 
ter.  Our  Community  Action 
been    using    part    of    their 
funds  from  the  Community  S^rv., 
tetration   for  this  purpose    They 
negotiated   with   fuel   suppliers 
ment  payments  of  back  bills  in 
ramllles  were  able  to  do  so. 


OoVEfNOIl. 

21,  1977. 

Opertkions,  Sub- 
Intergovernmental  Rela- 
on,   D.C. 
acknoiriedge  your 
fl|ianclal  as- 
unable   to 
yfur  specific 
financial 
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unable  to 
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April  1,  1977 


Total 


$36.  346.  000 

29.  076,  000 

21.  807,  000 

14.  538.  000 

7.  269.  200 

7.  442,  000 


\4lll  continue 

in  order  to 

est4bllsh  credit 

come  fami- 

lins  and  will 

month. 

Office   of 

Administration  to  ad- 

dellvery  system  is  in 


While  some  of  the  needs  have  been  alle- 
vUted  already,  it  is  still  possible  to  provide 
meaningful  assistance.  However,  it  seems 
more  fair  to  expand  emergency  assistance  to 
low-income  families  who  have  paid  their 
utility  bills  but  were  forced  to  sacrifice  in 
another  area. 

If  provided  with  federal  funds  we  would 
rely  on  my  Office  for  Planning  and  Program- 
ming, in  which  the  State  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  located,  to  coordinate  the  ef- 
fort. This  office  has  been  working  with  the 
Community  Action  Agencies  on  weatheriza- 
tlon  and  the  fuel  crisis  intervention  program. 
It  also  provides  state  money  for  weatherlza- 
tlon  and  has  furnished  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  enrollees  to  help 
with  the  program.  We  would  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies' delivery  system  with,  perhaps,  referrals 
from  the  county  social  services  departments 
and  area  agencies  on  aging. 

We  are  confident  that  Iowa  can  provide 
this  assistance   in  a  manner  to  assure  ac- 
countability and  timeliness. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Ray, 

Governor. 

[Telegramgl 

TOPEKA,   Kans., 

March  16,  1977. 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 
Captitol  1  D.C: 

In  regard  your  letter  3-1-77:  fuel  bill  as 
sistance  needed  for  low  income  Kansas,  can 
be  distributed  through  increase  in  GA.  AFDC. 
SSI  grants  within  15  days  of  notice.  Cannot 
supply  verification  that  funds  are  spent 
specifically  on  fuel  bills,  more  likely  Increase 
will  replac?  food  money  spent  on  fuel  earlier 
in  year. 

Robert  F.  Bennett. 
Governor  of  Kansas. 
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Governor  Office. 
Frankfort,  Ky..  March   11,  1977. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  We  appreciate  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  you  and  your  colleagues  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  incurred  by  our  low 
Income  citizens  as  a  reult  of  this  winter's  in- 
clement weather,  we  are  very  hopeful  that 
you  will  be  able  to  secure  fundings  to  assist 
in  fuel  costs  to  these  families.  In  response  to 
the  specific  questions  you  posed: 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  need  still  exists 
for  financial  relief  to  low  Income  families  to 
compensate  for  their  increased  fuel  bills. 

2.  The  impact  of  the  high  cost  of  recent 
fuel  bills  will  mean  that  low  income  budgets 
will  be  severely  restricted  for  several  months 
if  some  financial  support  is  not  provided.  Al- 
though the  Intended  benefits  of  thl?  program 
would  be  delayed,  provisions  of  assistance  at 
this  time  would  still  be  meaningful. 

3.  Should  federal  funds  be  provided,  the 
existing  welfare  payment  systems  or  offices 
would   be   utilized. 

4.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  department 
for  human  reiources  that  they  will  have  the 
capability  of  providing  this  special  assistance 
to  active  welfare  recipients  through  its  regu- 
lar payment  system  and  in  taking  applica- 
tions for  non-recipients  through  Its  local  of- 
fice structure  which  is  available  in  every 
county  In  Kentucky. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  this  office  if 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  your 
endeavors. 

Sincerely, 

Julian  M.  Carroll, 
Governor  of  Kentucky. 


Augusta,  Maine, 

March  4,  1977. 
Senator  Eh>MUND  S.  Muskie, 
Capitol  One,  D.C: 

Your  letter  of  March  1,  1977.  to  Governor 
Longley  has  been  forwarded  for  attention  on 
item  1.  Yes.  definitely.  Item  2,  yes.  still 
needed,  not  too  late.  Item  3.  local  community 
and  State  resources  already  in  existence 
Item  4,  most  certainly. 

David  E.  Smith. 
Commissioner  of  Human  Services. 

State  House, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  7,  1977. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. Washington,  D.C: 
In  response  to  your  question  concerning 
the  $200  million  emergency  appropriation: 

1.  There  is  definitely  a  need  for  financial 
assistance  to  low-income  families  and  in- 
dividuals because  of  increased  fuel  bills  this 
winter.  The  combination  of  higher  energy 
prices  and  a  colder  than  average  winter  has 
caused  hardship  for  both  the  poor  and  the 
near  poor. 

2.  Funds  are  still  needed:  (A)  SocUl  serv- 
ice agencies  often  expended  other  program 
money  to  assist  families  during  the  coldest 
weather  and  should  be  reimbursed  for  these 
costs.  (B)  Utility  companies  and  oil  retain- 
ers have  often  been  reluctant  to  cut  off  serv- 
ice during  the  middle  of  winter.  Unless  bills 
in  arrears  are  paid,  many  families  will  now 
be  cut  off. 

3.  Massachusetts  will  use  its  existing  net- 
work of  community  action  agencies  and  the 
State  welfare  department  to  deliver  funds. 

4.  This  network  has  been  in  use  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  accountable  and  effective 
and  win  be  able  to  ensure  a  timely  delivery 
of  assistance  to  those  most  In  need.  There 
are  already  established  procedures  for  han- 
dling emergency  fuel  requests,  and  this  net- 
work has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive system  for  our  State.  As  an  example,  the 
network  was  able  to  deliver  300.000  gallons 
of  donated  oil  to  needy  households  in 
February. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  S.  Dukakis. 
Governor,  Commonwealth   of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


March  9.  1977. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  the 
proposal   for  Federal  financial  assistance   to 
low  income  families  to  help  offset  their  high 
heating  fuel   bills.   We   have   clearly  defined 
the  need   for  such   assistance   in  Michigan, 
estimating  that  rouphly  260,000  households 
are  below  the  poverty  level  and  budget  for 
their  own   fuel   needs.  The   average  annual 
fuel  bill  this  year  will  be  about  $100  above 
last  year's  total.  Financial  assistance  to  these 
most  vulnerable  households  is  still   needed 
and  could  efficiently  be  provided  throueh  the 
State  Deoartment  of  Social  Services.  The  re- 
lief    could     most     efficiently     be     provided 
through  direct  vendor  payments  to  the  util- 
ities, if  Congress  prants  the  States  that  eu- 
thcrity.  I  can  assure  you  that  Michigan  has 
an  administrative  structure  geared  to  chan- 
neling this  support  quickly,  effiectively.  and 
accountably  to  those  low  income  households 
most  in  need.  Again,  the  scale  of  the  prob- 
lem  and   Its   national   Impact   dictates   that 
Federal  action  be  taken,  and  If  there  Is  any- 
thing that  my  office  can  do  to  assist  you  in 
winning  congressional  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram, please  let  me  know. 

William  G.  Milliken. 
Governor  of  Michigan. 


April  1,  1977 
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Maech  11,  1977. 
To:  David  Johnson. 
From :  Cindy  Warren. 
Subject :  Fuel  Assistance. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  today  at  10:00 
a.m.  from  Herman  Wells  on  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernor Finch  (Miss.)  concerning  the  fuel  as- 
sistance questionnaire.  In  response  to  your 
questions  as  follows : 

1.  Yes. 

2.  No,  It's  not  too  late. 

3.  CSA. 

4.  Yes  he  Is  confident  the  funds  would  be 
used  with  accountability.  Their  delivery  sys- 
tem is  well  established. 

ExEcxrnvE  Office, 
Jefferson  City,  March  9, 1977. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
The   United   States   Senate,  Russell   Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  As  Governor  of 
Missouri,  I  heartily  endorse  your  proposal 
to  appropriate  two-hundred  million  dollars 
for  emergency  aid  to  help  low  Income  per- 
sons pay  their  heating  bills. 

Missouri  has  been  especially  affected  this 
past  winter  as  It  has  been  one  of  the  coldest 
winters  in  the  state's  history.  Consequently, 
customers  of  utilities  in  this  state  have  in- 
curred very  large  heating  bills. 

I  realize  that  your  proposal  is  a  short- 
term  solution  to  a  long-term  problem,  but  I 
feel  that  your  proposal  will  bring  relief  to 
those  people  most  in  need^  Also,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  combination  of  factors,  the 
cold  winter  and  the  FPC  Opinion  770,  will 
occur  again,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

I  endorse  your  proposed  appropriation  and 
qualified  utility  customers  in  Missouri  look 
forward  to  benefiting  from  this  appropria- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  help. 
•Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Teasdale, 

Governor. 

State  of  North  Carolina, 

Raleigh,  March  16.  1977. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
VJS.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  $200 
million    appropriation    to   provide    financial 
assistance  to  low  income  families  faced  with 
Inordinately  high  winter  fuel  bills.  Our  re- 
sponses to  the  four  questions  posed  in  your 
letter  of  March  1  are  summarized  below. 

(1)  There  is  a  definite  need  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  this  kind.  A  recent  sample 
survey  of  local  agencies  in  North  Carolina 
indicated  that  there  were  still  a  consider- 
able number  of  low  income  families  .experi- 
encing difficulties  In  paying  their  fuel  bills. 

(2)  The  immediate  need  for  these  funds 
has  decreased  in  the  past  several  weeks.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  a  residual  need  as  Indi- 
cated above.  I  would  question  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  $200  million  could  be  spent 
effectively  in  a  limited  period  of  time.  A 
smaller  appropriation  might  be  in  order  or 
the  Congress  may  wish  to  appropriate  the 
full  amount  with  the  provision  that  it  re- 
main available  until  expended.  This  would 
allow  us  to  respond  quickly  to  any  similar 
emergencies  next  year. 

(3)  Fortunately,  we  have  several  program 
delivery  systems  at  our  disposal.  Seventy- 
eight  of  our  one-hundred  counties  are  served 
by  Community  Action  Agencies  and  this 
year  through  a  state  level  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity office  we  expect  to  be  providing  low 
income  energy  assistance  to  the  other 
twenty-two  counties.  These  agencies  have 
played  an  important  role  In  the  Federally 


assisted  low  Income  home  weatherlzatlon 
program.  Each  county  in  the  state  is  also 
served  by  a  department  of  social  services. 
Collectively,  these  agencies  have  an  effective 
outreach  capability  and  considerable  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  lower  In- 
come families. 

(4)1  believe  we  have  the  capacity  to  main- 
tain accountability  and  to  deliver  these 
services  in  both  a  timely  and  effective  man- 
ner. I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  allow  states 
to  choose  among  existing  dellvlry  mecha- 
nisms in  administering  tlft&.  prcf  ram. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Congress 
make  every  effort  to  assure  that  the  low  in- 
come home  weatherlzatlon  program  which 
was  authorized  by  the  94th  Congress  as  part 
of  the  Energy  Production  and  Conservation 
Act  be  Implemented  as  soon  as  possible.  Swift 
action  on  this  program  will  permit  us  to 
spend  this  summer  winterizing  the  homes 
of  low  Income  families.  We  hope  to  use  this 
approach  to  avoid  some  of  the  hardships 
experienced  this  winter. 

Your  consideration  is  greatly  appreciated. 
James  B.  Hunt.  Jr.. 

Governor. 

[Telegram! 

Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Answers  to  questions  regarding  Federal 
fuel  assistance  program — 

1.  Not  a  great  need  now  In  North  Dakota 
some  aid  would  be  appreciated. 

2.  Funds  will  be  needed  to  offset  economic 
conditions  of  the  poor  in  liglit  of  worsening 
drought   conditions. 

3.  The  Division  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  in  conjunction  with  CAP'S  and  social  serv- 
ices will  administer  funds.  ^ 

4.  North  Dakota  State  Government  will  as- 
sure both  accountability  and  timeliness. 

Letter   to   follow. 

Arthur  L.  Link, 
Governor  of  North  Dakota. 

[Telegram! 
Hon.  Edmund  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Washington,  D.C. 
In  response  to  your  questions  concerning 
congressional    appropr. atlon    of    $200,000,000 
for  financial  assistance  to  the  poor  unable 
to  pay  increased  fuel  bills  the  following  re- 
plies aro  given: 

1.  There  is  a  definite  need  in  New  Mexico 
for  financial  assistance  to  por^r  and  near  poor 
in  payment  of  increased  fuel  bills  this  win- 
ter. In  the  previous  year.  New  Mexico  com- 
munity action  agencies  a.ssisted  4.020  families 
in  payment  of  utility  bills.  At  least  the  same 
number  of  families  are  still  critically  in  need 
of  such  help. 

2.  New  Mexico's  northern  counties  experi- 
enced inclement  and  harsh  weather  condi- 
tions through  late  spring  months,  therefore 
such  assistance  Is  still  badly  needed. 

3.  Such  funds  received  by  New  Mexico 
would  be  channeled  through  the  office  of  the 
Governor. 

4.  I  am  confident  that  this  arrangement 
would  insure  accountability  and  timeliness  In 
the  delivery  of  these  vital  services.  In  the 
event  that  we  are  given  a  short  time  period 
within  which  to  expend  the  funds,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  enlist  the  support  of  other 
social  services  delivery  programs  to  a.sslst  in 
the  distribution  of  such  assistance.  Depend- 
ent on  the  amount  of  funding  to  be  allocated 
to  New  Mexico,  we  may  be  unable  to  expend 
the  funds  within  a  specified  time  limit.  In 
this  case,  provision  should  be  made  for  funds 


to  be  carried  over  until  the  need  for  such 
assistance  increases  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter months. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Legislative  has  dis- 
played a  willingness  to  commit  state  re- 
sources to  emergency  energy  conservation 
efforts  through  appropriation  of  $250,000  for 
winterization  which  does  not  allow  for  crisis 
Intervention.  Funding  made  available 
through  your  legislation  would  complement 
the  services  made  available  through  tl»e  leg- 
islative appropriation.  In  order  to  fully  eval- 
uate our  role  in  administering  these  funds, 
we  would  appreciate  being  advised  of  the 
approximate  dollar  amount  that  New  Mexico 
would  receive. 

Jerry  Apodaca, 
GoverTiOT.  New  Mexico. 

[Telegram! 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Ohio  strongly  supports  your  proposal  to 
provide  assistance  to  low  income  families  in 
meeting  the  unusually  high  costs  of  heating 
this  winter.  I  urge  that  you  consider  raising 
the  proposed  amount  per  family  from  $250 
to  $350.  This  additional  amount  will  cover 
other  emergency  assi^ance  such  as  furnace 
repair,  repair  of  broken  water  lines,  and  as- 
sociated repairs.  Please  consider  also  the 
plight  of  our  elderly  citizens  dependent  upon 
social  security  benefits.  This  group  will  also 
require  a.ssistance.  Cases  have  been  reported 
where  In  the  heating  costs  alone  has  exceeded 
the  total  funds  available  to  these  elderly 
citizens. 

James  A.  Rhodes, 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

[Mallgram] 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie  :  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter.  I  appreciate  your  concern  for 
the  severe  impact  that  the  winter  has  had, 
particularly  on  the  poor  and  those  with 
fixed  Incomes. 

Here  in  Oklahoma  we  have  already  begun 
moving  in  the  direction  which  you  propose. 
Three  weeks  ago.  I  recommended  to  the  leg- 
islature that  the  monthly  state  supplemental 
grant  be  increased  to  adult  categories  of  as- 
sistance and  AFDC  households.  Hopefully 
this  will  help  meet  some  of  the  financial 
problems  created  by  rising  fuel  costs. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite need  for  financial  assistance  in  Okla- 
homa. Any  funds  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  provide  would  give  meaningful 
assistance  to  those  in  need.  If  Federal  funds 
are  made  available.  I  am  confident  that  the 
welfare  dept.  will  use  current  delivery  sys- 
tems to  get  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
monies,  while  Insuring  both  timeliness  and 
accountability. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 
concern. 

Sincerely, 

David  L.  Boren, 
Governor,  Oklahoma. 

[Telegram] 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Capitol    One,    DC: 

Responding  your  March  1st  letter  regard- 
ing financial  assistance  to  low  income  fam- 
ilies unable  to  pay  high  fuel  bills: 

1.  There  is  need  in  Pennsylvania  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  poor  families  unable 
to  pay  Increased  fuel  bills. 

2.  'These  funds  still  needed  and  can  be 
used  in  meaningful  ways. 
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3.  Pennsylvania  would  uafc  Its  public  as- 
sistance  system   for   distribution    of   these 
funds. 

4.  We  can  provide  this  asslalance  In  timely 
manner  with  full  accountabplty 
Milton 


poar 


Statb  of  Rhode 
AND  PxovnirNCE 
Providence,  R.I 

Hon.  EDMtTND  S.  MUSKIE, 

Chairmin,    Subcommittee 
mental  Relations, 
DzAB   Senatoh  Muskie:    In 
letter  of  March  1,  1977 
tlon  to  assist  you  In  preparln  ; 
tlonal  package  for  backup 
the  200  million  dollar  a| 
governments  under  the 
Administration  program,  my 
pared  the  following  responses : 
(1)  There  is  a  great  need  Ir 
financial  assistance  to  the  pc 
poor  families   who  are  unabU 
bUls.    Through    our    Departmi 
munlty  Affairs,   we  operate   a 
Crisis  Intervention  Program  to 
families  from  utUlty  and  oil 
initially   received   •98,000   fron 
government.  Our  State  legislat 
ated  an  additional  $300,000.  V> 
statewide      private      contrit 
called  Project  HEAT   (Heat 
tlon  Te^m)  which  accumulated 
the  Division  on  Aging  allocate  1 
Crisis  Intervention.  This  is  a 
$691,800.  We  prevented  about 
(2)   Funds  are  still  needed 
too  late  to  provide  meaningful 
the  writing  of  this  letter,  we 
grips  of  a  severe  cold  spell.  ._ 
of  these  families  over  the  coura 
few   weeks   are   going   to   be 
utUity  shutoff  or  an  oil  shutof 
lack  of  funds.  Meanwhile,  our 
ventlon  Program  only  allowed 
enough  money  to  keep  the  uti. 
in  the  tank.  It  did  not  allow  us 
bills.  It  Is  not  uncommon,  as  a 
that  many  of  these  people  ha^e 
back  bills  ranging  from  $200  to 
of  these   back   bills,   the   utilif 
win  shut  off  If  payment  Is  not 
This  will  of  course  leave  them 
for  the  balance  of  the  spring  . 
winter  because   they  certainly 
able  to  accumulate  the  money  t. 
to  have  their  utUity  turned  on 
tlonal  funds  will  at  least  allow 
to  get  out  of  debt  and  start  ovei 

(3)  Our  existing  delivery  svste|n 
local   Community    Action    ..„,.. 
burse  the  money,  take  care  of 
and  determine  the  need  of  the 
to  the  extreme  amount  of  need, 
had  to  forego  most  of  their 
in    order    to    provide    this    _„„ 
Community  Action  Agencies  w. 
equipped  to  handle  the  number 
who  were  in  need.  We  developed 
Providence  that   allowed   us   to 
Stete     Welfare    Department     to 
qualifying  families  In  need.  I  l_. 
our   Community   Action    Agencies 
State  Welfare  Department  would 
handle   this   tjrpe    of   program 
maximum  service  to  those  in 

(4)  I  can  assure  you  that  our 
provide  accountability  and  pre. 
disbursing  the  money  because  we 
Involved  In  this  program  for  the 
years,  and  we  have  demonstrate< 
countabllitv  and  efficient  delivery 
to  our  needy  families  In  Rhode 
This  program  has  been  operated 
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the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Divi- 
sion of  Human  Re.source  Development,  and 
any  additional  information  can  be  obtained 
through  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Williamson,  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Community  Affairs.  His 
Shapp,  telephone  number  Is  (401)277-2860 

Governor.  Sincerely, 

J.  Joseph  Oarrahy, 

Governor. 

(Telegram] 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Capitol  One,  D.C. 

Your  March  1,  1977  letter  regarding  finan- 
cial assistance  for  fuel  bills  of  low  Income 
families.  Question  1.  Need  exist  particularly 
If  funds  could  be  used  to  pay  the  crude  bill 
Question  2.  Funds  stlU  needed  and  it  is  still 
not  too  late  to  provide  meaningful  assist- 
ance. Question  3.  Social  welfare  and  com- 
munity action  systems  which  would  assure 
both  accountability  and  timeliness.  Question 
4.  Yes. 

Gov.  Richard  A.  Snelling, 

State  o/  Vermont. 


April  1,  1977 
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[Mallgram] 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washina- 
ton.  D.C. 

Governor  Godwin  has  a.sked  me  to  respond 
on  his  behalf  to  vpur  letter  of  March  1  con- 
cerning propose*  legislation  which  would 
provide  financial  assistance  to  low  Income 
families  to  pay  high  fuel  bills  accumulated 
during  the  winter  months.  As  you  know 
Virginia  was  one  of  the  States  hard  hit  by 
the  severe  winter.  ' 

Althomgh  there  were  funds  available  In 
Virginia  to  provide  emergency  fuel  assist- 
ance from  several  source.s,  a  quick  survey  has 
indicated  that  most  of  the  resources  have 
been  depleted.  Information  provided  from 
community  action  agencies.  State  agencies 
and  public  utilities  indicate  that  a  need  ex- 
ists in  Virginia.  Some  families  in  need  can 
be  readily  identified  in  that  they  have  de- 
linquent fuel  or  utility  accounts.  Other  fam- 
ilies have  paid  their  large  fuel  bills  and  are 
unable  to  adequately  meet  their  food,  hous- 
ing, Insurance,  health  and  other  needs 

While  funds  are  needed  in  Virginia  the 
delay  in  congressional  action  will  make  the 
program  extremely  difficult  to  administer. 
Certification  of  need  will  be  especially  trou- 
blesome. 

Should  Federal  funds  become  available 
Virginia  will  continue  to  utilize  a  mechan- 
ism which  Includes  local  welfare  depart- 
ments, community  action  agencies,  area 
agencies  on  aging  and  other  local  service 
providers. 

I  am  confident  that  assistance  could  be 
provided  Insuring  the  accountability  of  the 
administering  agency.  The  timeliness  of  our 
actions  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  time 
it    takes    for   legislation    to    be   passed    and 
signed  by  the  President  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  fiexlbillty  and  practicality  present  In  the 
legislation    and    program    guidelines.    Obvi- 
ously it  will  be  a  relatively  simple  matter 
to  determine  eligibility   for   those   families 
and   individuals   who  have   delinouent  fuel 
or   utility  accounts   on  record.    We  should 
also  consider  serving  those  persons  In  need 
who  no  longer  have  a  fuel  problem  but  rather 
a  housing  or  health  problem  aggravated  by 
their  attention  to  their  fuel  bills.  Determin- 
ing   their    eligibility    may    be    a    long    and 
arduous  task 

Maurice  B.  Rowe, 
Secretary   of  Administration   and   Fi- 
nance, Office  of  the  Governor. 


[Telegram  J 

„       „  Charleston,  W,  Va. 

Hon.  Edmund  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  to  discuss  plans 
to  appropriate  $200,000,000  to  assist  low-in- 
come families  to  pay  high  fuel  bills. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  undertaking,  because 
almost  every  family  has  felt  the  economic 
pinch  caused  by  excessive  heating  costs  dur- 
ing the  extreme  winter  weather  this  year. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions  I 
would   like   to   provide   the   following: 

(1)  Welfare  Commissioner  Leon  Ginsberg 
advised  that  emergency  fuel  funds  were  ade- 
quate to  assist  most  families  with  desperate 
needs  through  February.  More  money  could 
be  used  and  applied,  but  some  relief  was 
available  to  those  who  sought  assistance. 

(2)  Since  heating  bills  are  still  being  re- 
ceived by  our  citizens,  additional  relief  would 
be  welcomed,  and  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare is  still  receiving  requests  for  emergency 
assistance. 

(3)  We  would  use  any  additional  funds 
through  the  Department  of  Welfare,  working 
In  conjunction  with  community  action  agen- 
cies. I  am  advised,  however,  that  these  agen- 
cies serve  only  41  of  our  65  counties. 

(4)  There  is  some  question  about  ability 
to  provide  accountable  and  timely  relief 
through  existing  welfare  mechanisms.  Dr. 
Ginsberg  specifically  requests  that  SSI  re- 
cipients be  included  In  such  relief,  since  no 
direct  assistance  Is  offered  to  persons  in  West 
Virginia  by  the  State. 

We  would  endeavor  to  obtain  such  ac- 
countability In  any  special  program,  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  could  be  done,  since  fund- 
ing processes  would  be  different. 

Gov.  John  D.  Rocketeller  IV, 

State  of  West  Virginia. 


April  1,  1977 
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State   of   Wisconsin, 
Office   of   the    Governor, 
Madison.  Wis.,  March  14.  1977. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  1  regarding  the  congressional 
proposal  to  appropriate  $200  mlDlon  for  state 
governments  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  low  income  families  unable  to  pay  high 
fuel  bills  accumulated  during  the  bitter  cold 
this  winter. 

As  you  will  recall,  we  presented  testimony 
to  your  committee  on  February  3  in  support 
of  such  a  program  and  have  worked  with 
Representative  David  Obey  from  the  7th  Con- 
gressional District  in  Wisconsin  to  get  the 
proposal  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  were  disappointed,  of  course. 
In  the  outcome  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  vote  on  March  10  and  support 
Mr.  Obeys  efforts  to  have  the  appropriation 
restored  by  the  full  house. 

Our  response  to  your  specific  questions 
regarding  this  proposal  are  as  follows : 

1.  Is  there  a  need  In  your  state  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  poor  and  near  noor  families 
and  individuals  who  are  unable  to  pay  In- 
creased fuel  bills  this  winter? 

As  we  Indicated  in  our  testimony  for  yoiw 
committee,  the  average  cost  of  all  heating 
fuels  in  Wisconsin  Increased  549;,  between 
January  1976  and  January  1977.  In  addition, 
the  heating  season  has  been  29  Vc  colder  this 
year  than  previous  year  resulting  in  a  29% 
Increase  In  fuel  use  for  space  heating  as  a 
result  of  the  bitter  cold.  Recent  statistics 
suggest  that  approximately  10,500  Wisconsin 
households  have  requested  emergency  fuel 
assistance  this  winter  with  thousands  more 
crises  forestalled  by  a  Public  Service  Com- 


mission moratorium  on  shut-offs  by  regu- 
lated utilities. 

2.  Are  these  funds  still  needed,  or  is  It 
too  late   to  provide   meaningful   assistance? 

The  above  mentioned  moratorium  expires 
on  April  1,  1977  and  we  anticipate  many  more 
crises  with  several  months  of  the  heating 
season  still  ahead  in  Wisconsin.  During  the 
winter  of  1976,  over  5,000  households  were 
affected  by  the  expiration  of  that  year's  mor- 
atorium and  the  Increased  cold  coupled  with 
the  62%  Increase  In  the  price  of  natural  gas 
can  be  expected  to  significantly  Increase  that 
number  In  three  weeks  when  the  current  or- 
der expires. 

3.  If  provided  Federal  funds,  what  existing 
delivery  system  would  your  state  use  to  make 
assistance  available  to  those  In  need? 

In  Wisconsin,  the  state  Is  the  grantee  for 
the  current  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion weatherlzatlon /emergency  fuel  assist- 
ance programs  and  has  contracts  with  all  of 
the  Community  Action  Agencies  In  the  state 
for  administration  of  the  program  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  We  would  anticipate  continued 
utilization  of  that  delivery  mechanism  for 
the  proposed  program 

4.  Are  you  confident  that  your  state  gov- 
ernment could  provide  this  assistance  In  a 
manner  that  assures  both  accountability  and 
timeliness? 

Because  the  program  is  already  adminis- 
tered on  a  contractual  basis  in  the  state  and 
because  we  have  an  existing  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  within  the  state,  we  would 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  the  funds  avail- 
able by  amendments  to  our  existing  con- 
tracts as  quickly  as  we  receive  them.  We  held 
a  training  program  for  all  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  on  February  24,  1977  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  proposed  procedures 
they  will  be  expected  to  follow  to  assure  both 
timeliness  and  accountability  if  these  funds 
become  available. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  concern  in  this 
very  Important  matter. 

Sincerely^,, 

^  Patrick  J.  Lucey, 

Governor. 

Fuel  Bills  and  Fuel  Cut-Offs 
(A  survey  of  the  impact  of  this  winter's  be- 
low normal  temperatures  on  utility  cus- 
tomers, by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  Mar.  21, 
1977) 

introduction 
In  order  to  determine  the  plight  of  people 
unable  to  pay  their  fuel  bills  this  winter, 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  surveyed  48 
State  utility  commissions  and  46  utility  com- 
panies in  44  States.  The  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  telephone  during  the  period  be- 
tween February  16  and  March  18,  1977. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  subcommittee  staff  found 
that— 

1.  There  Is  substantial  evidence  that 
amounts  owed  utility  companies  in  unpaid 
fuel  bills  have  Increased  dramatically  this 
winter  over  last; 

2.  There  is  evidence  that,  In  many  States, 
utility  companies  substantially  reduced  the 
number  of  utility  consumers  cutoff  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  during  the  height  of  the  \vinter, 
but  there  is  a  growing  indication  that  cut- 
offs will  increase  this  spring; 

3.  Twenty-eight  States  have  no  regulations 
or  agreements  with  utility  companies  which 
prohibit  cutoffs  of  utilities  for  failure  to  pay; 

4.  Only  11  States  have  regulations  which 
prohibit  utility  cutoffs  for  failure  to  pay;  and 

5.  Eieht  States  have  informal  agreements 
with  utility  companies  which  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  cutoffs. 


background 

This  winter's  cold  has  resulted  in  much 
higher  energy  consumption  throughout  the 
nation — 23  percent  higher  than  last  year. 
Also,  throughout  this  winter,  energy  prices 
have  continued  their  upward  spiral. 

This  combination  of  higher  prices  and  in- 
creased consumption  has  caused  utility  bills 
for  residential  consumers  to  sky-rocket.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Ubrary 
of  Congre.ss  estimates,  in  fact,  that  U.S.  con- 
sumers will  spend  $8.4  billion  more  to  keep 
warm  this  winter  than  last — an  average  in- 
crease of  $139  per  household. 

Such  dramatic  Increases  In  fuel  bills  have 
Inevitably  led  to  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  families  and  Individuals  unable  to  pay 
them. 

the  study 

As  was  indicated  above,  this  staff  study  Is 
based  on  data  collected  from  two  sources — 
State  utility  commissions  and  utility  com- 
panies. The  survey  of  State  commissions  was 
conducted  first,  during  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 16-23.  In  this  survey  the  subcommittee 
staff  tried  to  collect  information  about  com- 
mission rules  and  regulations  on  utility  cut- 
offs as  well  as  Information  about  the  num- 
ber of  cutoffs  and  the  amount  owed  utility 
companies  this  winter.  While  the  State  com- 
missions were  able  to  provide  Information 
about  their  own  rules  and  regulations,  they 
had  little  information  about  the  number  of 
cutoffs  and  the  amounts  owed  utilities. 

To  collect  this  additional  data,  the  sub- 
committee staff  began  a  telephone  survey  of 
large  utility  companies.  An  effort  was  made 
to  contact  at  least  one  such  company  in 
each  State.  Data  from  46  companies  in  44 
States  are  included  In  the  study. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  svxb- 
committee  staff  was  only  able  to  contact  a 
limited  number  of  electric  and  gas  utilities. 
And  while  this  staff  survey  does  not  repre- 
sent a  scientific  sample  of  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric utility  companies.  It  does  include  suffi- 
cient information  to  draw  conclusions  about 
broad  trends. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
survey  only  Includes  information  about  resi- 
dences heating  with  natural  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. It  does  not  include  information  about 
homes  heated  by  other  fuels  such  as  coal  and 
fuel  oil.  Because  these  fuels  are  often  dis- 
tributed by  small  dealers,  the  staff  con- 
cluded it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  re- 
liable data  about  them.  In  all,  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  homes  In  the  nation  are 
heated  by  fuels,  other  than  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, mostly  number  2  fuel  oil. 

The  poor  rely  even  less  on  natural  gas  and 
electricity  for  home  heating  than  do  more 
affluent  segments  of  the  population.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Washington 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies,  54%  of  the 
poor  use  natural  gas  for  home  heating,  8% 
use  electricity.  23%,  use  fuel  oil  Including 
kerosene.  9%  use  bottled  gas,  and  9%  use 
other  fuels  or  none.  (The  different  fuels  add 
to  more  than  100%  because  some  households 
use  more  than  one  fuel  for  heating.) 

All  of  this  means  that  this  study  represents 
only  a  portion  of  the  problem  that  resulted 
this  winter. 

the    survey    of   state   utility   COMMISSIONS 

state  governments  have  broad  powers  to 
regulate  the  activities  of  utility  companies. 
Through  State  utility  commissions,  almost 
every  aspect  of  utility  activity  is  scrutinized 
and  controlled. 

The  staff  began  its  efforts  to  determine  the 
effects  of  this  winter's  severe  cold  on  utility 
customers  by  surveying  the  State  utility 
commissions  with  the  questionnaire  below. 
The  staff  was  able  to  obtain  a  response  from 
States  with  Its  telephone  survey.  However,  as 


mentioned  before,  the  State  commissions 
were  in  general  unable  to  answer  questions 
about  amounts  owed  utility  companies  and 
the  number  of  cutoffs  made  by  utilities  this 
winter.  So,  only  questions  1  and  2a,  b  and  c 
are  treated  In  this  part  of  the  study. 
the  questionnaire 

(1)  Has  your  commission  ordered  a  mora- 
torium on  utility  disconnects  for  failure  to 
pay  bills  this  winter? 

(2)  If  yes,  (a)  When  was  It  first  put  Into 
effect? 

(b)  When  will  it  expire? 

(c)  Has  any  such  action  ever  been  taken 
previously  in  your  State? 

(d)  How  many  consumers  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  order  (that  would  have  had 
their  utilities  cutoff  otherwise)? 

(e)  How  much  money  is  owed  to  the  util- 
ities because  of  this  order? 

(f)  What  percentage  of  consumers  in  your 
State  use  fuels  whose  suppliers  are  not  cov- 
ered by  your  commission? 

states  with  no  regulations  against  utility 
cutoffs 

The  following  twenty-eight  States  re- 
ported that  they  have  no  regulations  pro- 
hibiting utility  cutoffs — 

Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Loui- 
siana, Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
Nevada,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia. 

While  these  States  have  no  moratorium 
regulations,  seven — Idaho,  South  Carolina, 
Vermont,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire.  West 
Virginia  and  Texas — indicated  that  utilities 
must  give  notice  or  contact  the  Welfare 
Department  before  cutting  off  service.  This 
barrier  serves  as  a  cushion  and  gives  some 
consumers  the  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  programs  designed  to  assist  those  un- 
able to  pay  their  bills. 

Michigan  prohibits  cutoffs  for  families 
with  illness. 

Three  of  these  twenty-eight  State  com- 
missions— Tennessee,  Iowa  and  Indiana — 
said  that  utlllites  in  the  States  were  at- 
tempting to  help  people  faced  with  enor- 
mous fuel  bills  by  allowing  them  to  pay  out 
their  accounts  over  an  extended  period. 
While  no  other  specific  Information  was  col- 
lected, there  is  evidence  that  this  practice 
exists  In  many  other  States. 

Two  State  commissions,  Mis.sourl  and  West 
Virginia  indicated  that  at  the  time  the  study 
was  conducted  they  were  considering  regu- 
lations which  would  prohibit  utUlty  cutoffs 
for  failure  to  pay  bills. 

STATES    with    REGULATIONS    PROHIBITINC 
CUTOFFS 

Alabama,  Illinois,  Mississippi  (only  a  res- 
olution urging  no  cutoffs).  New  Jersey.  Wis- 
consin. Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  taken 
action  this  winter  to  prohibit  fuel  cutoffs 
this  winter.  Four  other  States,  Oklahoma, 
Maine,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  have 
had  rules  which  prevent  cutoffs  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  existing  before  this  win- 
ter. 

Typical  of  those  States  which  acted  this 
winter  to  prohibit  cutoffs,  is  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  moratorium  periods.  In  Illinois, 
the  moratorium  lasted  15  days,  from  Febru- 
ary 1  to  February  15  and  has  since  been  re- 
placed by  a  voluntary  program.  In  Alabama, 
the  moratorium  ran  from  January  18  to  Feb- 
ruary 15.  MIssLssIddI's  action,  which  was  In 
the  form  of  a  resolution  urging  utilities  not 
to  be  cut  off  covered  only  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. New  Jersey's  regulation  was  put  in 
plan  January  31  and  was  In  effect  until 
March  1.  Ohio's  runs  from  January  23  to  the 
end  of  March.  Wisconsin's  regulation  covers 
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the  period  between  November 
Only  Pennsylvania  has  regul 
stay  In  effect  until  removed 
slon.  The  Pennsylvania  rule 
ary  18,  1977. 

Those  States  which  are 

tlons  put  In  place  before  thi 
more  general  prohibitions  c 
which  do  not  expire.  Oklahom 
prohibits  cutoffs  when  the 
low  10  degress  or  on  weeker 
prohibits  cutoffs  at  temperatu 
South  Dakota,  simply  prohlbl 
ing  the  winter  months. 

STATES  WITH  II^FORMAL 

TTTILrrY  couMissio|;s 

Eight    States,    California, 
tucky,     Massachusetts.     Mo 
Connecticut  and   New   Mexico 
charatcerized  by  the  Montana 
"Gentlemen's   Agreements" — 
service  during  the  cold  months 

The  Massachusetts  example 
leal.     In     Massachusetts,     no 
against  cutoffs  have  been  made. 
Ity  companies  have  "promised 
off  residential  users.  This 
standing,  the  Commission 
utUities"  retain  the  rights  to 

None   of   the   States    with 
agreements  with  utility  compa 
that    they    monitored    the   ac 
companies  in  this  regard. 

(Attached    is    a    company 
breakdown  of  the  information 
subcommittee  by  each  utility 
spondlng    with    substantive    ir 
the  subcommittee's  telephone 

THE  SUKVET    OF  PTILITY 

OWED 

The  subcommittee  staff  founi 
companies  in  28  States  are  ow 
winter   than    last.   The   average 
these  28  States  was  found  to 
some  States,  Illinois  for  example 
was  relatively  minor — 3.39': 
the  Increase  in  amounts  owed 
In    Ohio,    Pennsylvania    and 
crease   is   approximately   41  Tc. 
the    Increase    is    57  o    and    in 
utility    company    Is    owed    72": 
winter  than  last. 

The  staff  found  that  eight 
amounts  owed  decreased.  In 
decreases  were  small,  averaging 
The  largest  decrease  in  amoun 
found  In  the  Idaho  utility 
had  a  decrease  of  4.1  <;c. 

The  staff  found  four  States 
that  accounts  receivable  were 
winter  as  last. 

No  figures  were  available 
which   were   contacted   by   the 

Prom  this  information  the 
eluded   that    amounts   people 
bills  are  much  higher  this  wint 
particularly   in    those   States   w 
enced  colder  than  'hormal 
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Alabama : 

Alabama  Gas  Corp. 


Arizona ; 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 
Customers : 

Electric — 394,930 

Gas— 312,564 
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winter.  Reinforcing  this  conclusion  Is  the 
fact  that  of  those  eight  States  that  reported 
to  the  subcommittee  that  their  accounts  re- 
ceivable had  decreased,  six — Arizona,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota 
and  Idaho — had  above  normal  temperatures 
for  most  of  this  winter.  Another  of  the 
eight,  Illinois,  attributes  its  decrease  in  ac- 
counts receivable  to  a  widespread  and 
sophisticated  media  program  urging  cus- 
tomers to  take  advantage  of  the  company's 
deferred  payment  program. 

It  is  further  Important  to  note  that  this 
survey,  made  in  late  February  and  early 
ilarch,  reflects  only  information  available  to 
the  companies  at  that  time.  This  means  that 
most  companies  provided  the  subcommittee 
staff  with  accounts  receivable  Information 
through  the  month  of  December.  As  a  result 
the  figures  represent  a  period  which  preceded 
the  most  severe  Impact  of  the  cold  this 
winter,  which  occurred  in  late  December  and 
throughout  January.  Several  company  rep- 
re.sentatlves  predicted  accounts  receivable 
for  many  utility  companies  Included  In  the 
survey  would  Increase  dramatically  when 
figures  become  available  for  the  months  of 
January  and  February. 

DISCONNECTS    THIS    WINTER 

As  the  second  part  of  this  survey  of  utility 
companies,  the  staff  sought  to  determine  the 
number  of  customers  disconnected  from 
service  this  winter  for  failure  to  pay  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  customers  discon- 
nected last  winter.  The  staff  found  that  in 
15  States  the  number  of  customers  discon- 
nected this  winter  had  decreased  compared 
to  last  winter.  In  these  States,  disconnects 
have  decrea.sed  almost  37%  from  last  year. 
In  some  of  the  States,  Alabama  for  exam- 
ple, with  a  decrease  of  Z%,  the  rertuction 
this  winter  over  last  has  been  slight.  But  In 
others  like  Pennsylvania  where  disconnects 
have  dropped  almost  60  7n  this  winter,  the 
reductions  have  been  dramatic. 

In  four  of  these  States,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania — this  reduction 
Is  attributed  to  State  utility  commission 
regulations  prohibiting  cutoffs  for  at  least 
p.irt  of  the  winter.  Two  other  State.s — Oregon 
and  Washington — report  fewer  cutoffs  this 
v.inter  because  the  weather  this  winter  has 
been   warmer  than   It  was  last  winter. 

The  staT  found  that  In  in  Rt^tos  rtiscnn- 
nects  for  failure  to  pay  have  Increased  this 
winter  over  last.  Disconnects  have  Increased 
an  average  of  22.6 'T  in  these  States. 

At  the  low-end.  North  Carolina  reports  an 
increa-ST  In  disconnects  of  11%.  But  In  Mon- 
tana, the  utility  company  reported  an  in- 
crease of  48  5%  fthe  utility  como'inv  In 
Florida  supplied  the  State  commission  with 
no  hard  data) . 

Important  to  note,  however,  is  that  in  two 
of  these  States,  California  and  Montana,  the 
weather  has  been  relatively  warmer  this 
winter  than  last.  And  the  New  York  utility 
reported  that  its  disconnects  had  Increased 


this  winter  primarily  because  of  a  new  lib- 
eralized payment  program.  Under  that  plan 
customers  are  allowed  to  pay  small  amounts 
on  outstanding  bills,  but  are  immediately 
cut  off  If  they  pay  nothing.  The  result  of 
this  new  program  has  been  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  disconnects.  Further,  In  at 
least  one  State.  Vermont,  while  the  percent- 
age increase  in  disconnects  Is  significant  at 
38%,  this  percentage  represents  only  23  more 
actual  disconnects  this  winter   than  last. 

Twelve  States  reported  that  the  number 
of  their  disconnects  Is  about  the  same  this 
winter  as  last. 

Tnls  information  from  utility  commis- 
sions, though  mixed,  Indicated  that  In  sev- 
eral States,  utility  companies  have  reduced 
the  number  of  those  disconnected  for  fail- 
ure to  pay.  However,  in  recent  days,  the  staff 
has  lound  Increasing  information  that  this 
trend  may  not  continue  and  that,  in  fact, 
utility  companies  may  soon  increase  the 
number  of  cutoffs  of  those  so  far  unable  to 
pay  their  fuel  bills  this  winter. 

Most  recently  the  staff  has  gathered  the 
following* — 

The  Wisconsin  Gas  Company  of  Milwaukee 
has  sent  out  25,000  disconnect  notices  effec- 
tive April  2,  the  day  after  the  State's  mora- 
torium on  cutoffs  expires.  According  to  com- 
pany officials,  this  25,000  is  only  part  of  the 
68,000  customers  In  the  Milwaukee  area  be- 
hind In  their  payments,  representing  over 
$7  million  In  outstanding  bills. 

The  Washington  Gas  Light  Company  m 
Washington,  DC.  told  the  subcommittee 
that  through  the  winter  no  customers  had 
been  cutoff  for  failure  to  pay.  But,  that  for 
the  month  of  February,  40,000  customers 
were  eligible  for  cutoff  (compared  to  35,000 
In  February  1976)  and  that  while  the  com- 
pany had  not  decided  when  to  begin  to  cut 
these  customers  off,  according  to  a  company 
spokesman.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  time; 

A  Columbus  Gas  Company  representative 
In  Ohio  told  the  subcommittee  that  begin- 
ning April  1,  the  company  would  resume  dis- 
connecting those  unable  to  pay.  While  no 
specific  figures  were  available  from  the  com- 
pany, the  spokesman  said  disconnects  would 
be  increased  over  last  year; 

On  April  1,  the  Valley  Gas  Comoany  of 
Rhode  Island  will  begin  disconnecting  cus- 
tomers who  have  not  paid  so  far  this  winter. 
According  to  a  company  spokesman,  the 
number  of  cutoffs  will  probably  be  triple  the 
number  of  cutoffs  last  year. 

A  representative  of  the  Pennslyvania 
Utility  Commission  told  the  subcommittee 
that  while  the  cutoff  moratorium  Is  still  in 
effect  in  the  State,  as  soon  as  it  is  lifted,  cut- 
offs will  begin  and  many  thousands  of  cu-s- 
tomers  are  likely  to  be  affected. 


•This  Information  was  collected  March  18, 
1977,  and  does  not  appear  In  the  charts  ap- 
pended to  the  study. 


StTMMARY  Table  or  Information  Provided  by  Companies  Surveyed 
Ho.  of  disconnects  this  year  com- 
pared to  last  year  Amount  owed 


Only  about  1,000  less 
23,118 — Calendar  year  1976 
22.414 — Calendar  year  1976 
decrea.se  3.05  percent  Jan.  1977 


Calendar  1976 — 14.281 
residential 


98  percent 


Calendar  year  1976  $11,425,000 
(this  amount  higher  than  nor- 
mal) 


1975 — 83,000  delinquent  accts. 
1976 — 85,532  delinquent  accts. 
2.96  percent  Increase  Write-offs: 
1975 — $1,300,000,  1976 — $1,545,- 
729,    16   percent   increase 


Other 

Bills  are  40  percent  above  nor- 
mal this  winter 


32  percent  warmer  (Oct.-Feb.) 
than  1975;  Only  10  percent  of 
those  who  receive  notices  are 
actually  cut-off 


April  1,  1977 
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Arkansas: 

Arkansas-Louisiana  Gas 

Customers:  345,185 
California: 

Public  Utility  Commission 

Customers:  3,000,000 

Colorado : 
The  Public  Service  Co. 

Delaware : 

Chesapeake  Utility  Co. 

Customers:  Residential  14,000 — 
67  percent  Delaware  33  per- 
cent Maryland 
Florida : 

Florida  Gas  Co. 

Customers:  76,473 


Georgia : 

Atlanta  Gas  &  Light 


Idaho : 
Intermountaln  Gas  Co. 
Customers:  85,016 


Illinois : 
Northern  Illinois  Gas 
Customers:   1,300.000 


Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
Customers:  2,777,618 


Indiana : 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Co. 
Customers:  484,067 

Iowa: 

lowa-IlUnols  Gas  &  Electric 

Customers:  205.000  gas 
160,000  electric 
Kansas : 

The  Gas  Service  Co. 

Customers.  Approximately 
800,000 
Kentucky: 

Louisville  Gas  &  Electric 

Customers:  Gas  215,000 
Electric  200,000 
Louisiana : 
Louisiana  Gas  Service 


Maryland : 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 


Massachusetts : 

Boston  Gas  Co. 

Customers:   480,000,  50  percent 
are  heating 
Minnesota : 

Minneapolis  Gas  Co. 

Customers:  390,000 


No  disconnects 
Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb. 


About  the  same  as  last  year  (2060 
Jan.  1976) 


No  record 


Consumption  up  30  percent 


Jan.  1976— $26,184,000.  Jan.  1977—    Winter  period  is  warmer    (Nov- 
$29,770,000,     12.5     percent     in-         Apr.) 
crease 


No    record.    Never    disconnect    In    Increase  in  amount  owed 
extreme  cold 


Jan. 1977-984 


No.  of  disconnects  this  year  com- 
pared to  last  year 

Jan.-Feb.      1976-4052;      Jan.-Feb. 
1977-969;  decrease  76  percent 


Jan.       1977—209; 
Slightly  higher 


Jan.       1976— 


Jan.  1976—32,500  eligible  Jan. 
1977 — 26.000  for  cut-off — per- 
cent of  actual  cut-offs  this  year 
low  because  of  Feb.  1-15  mora- 
torium and  voluntary  program 
afterwards  company  said  only 
11-14  percent  eligible  were  ac- 
tually cut-off — Jan.  1977  583 
cut-offs 

Approximately  9,000  in  Jan. 
1977 — Dec.  "  1976—10,901.  (11,- 
209  In  Dec.  1975)  decrease  2.75 
percent  (Dec.  1975-76)  de- 
crease 17.44  percent  (Dec.  1976- 
Jan.  1977) 

Jan.  1976—1194;  Jan.  1977—720; 
decrease  39.7  percent 


Jan.  1976 — $390,856 

Jan.  1977 — $588,508  commercial, 
retails,  hotels  33.59  percent  in- 
crease 


Amount  owed 

Jan.  1977— $54,651,000 
Only  about  20  percent  delinquent 
(Apr.  1976  only  $38.7  million) 

Jan.  1976— $901,446  24.69  percent 
(of  total  revenue)  Jan.  1977 — 
$978,519  20.59  percent  (of  total 
revenue ) 

Jan.  1977  $2.8  million  down  from 
$3.3  million  for  Jan.  of  1976  de- 
creass  16  percent 


Jan.  1976—93;  Jan.  1977- 
38.71  percent  decrease 


57; 


Jan.  1976  $11.4  million  Jan.  1977 
$11.8  million  Increase  3.39  per- 
cent 


Increase  of  20  percent  in  past  due 
accounts 


Jan.   1976— $1,4;   Jan.   1977— $1.9; 
26.32  percent  increase 


Bills  up  about  20  percent  above 
last  year 

36  percent  colder 


29.7  percent  Increase  In  revenues 
this  year.  Average  bill  up  30.7 
percent  degree  days  increase 
71.46  percent 


Other 

Disconnects    this    year    occurred 
before  Jan.  13  or  after  Feb.  15 


Average    bill    increase    21.3    per- 
cent— degree  days  increase 


Attribute  lower  amounts  owed 
and  lower  numbers  eligible  for 
cut-offs  to  media  program  urg- 
ing budgeting 


40  percent  Increase  In  average  bill 


No  policy  regarding  disconnects 
but  weather  conditions  are 
taken  into  account.  42  percent 
increase  in  average  bill 

Average  bill  Increase  29.77 
percent 


Jan.    1976— fl48;    Jan.    1977—284;     $9  million  in  delinquent  ac- 
decrease  66.51  percent  counts  up  3'/i  times  over 

normal 

No     cutoffs     this     winter — self-    Unpaid  bills  up  41  percent 
imposed  policy 


Consumption  up  20  percent 
Cost  to  customers  up  50  per- 
cent from  last  year 

Sales  up  to  32  percent — deal  with 
problems  on  a  case-by-case 
basis 


Jan.  1976—1205;  Jan.  1977—1468;     Jan.  1976— $21,000;  Jan.  1977—  Normal  degree  days-    Jan    960— 

Increase  17.92  percent                        $49,000;   57.14  percent  Increase  actual  this  year  1561.  Average 

(This  Is  amount  of  money  due  bill  up  26  percent 

at  point  of  disconnect)  , 

Jan.      1976—2,535;      Jan.      1977—    Jan.   1976— $10,468,349   17.33  per-    Average  bUl  up  15.44  percent 
2,014;  20.55  percent  decrease  cent   (of  total  Jan.  1977— reve- 

nue)   $12,036,977   17.05  percent 
(of  total  revenue) 

None  (delinquent  accounts  up  to    Bills   due   have   Increased   by   35    BllU  up  10  percent 
30.000    from   28,000    last   year)        percent 
Increase  6.66  percent 


None  during  winter  months 


Delinquent  accounts  are  slightly   Consumption  up  22  percent 
higher  Bills   are    up   33   percent 

%  of  customers  are  budget 
accounts 
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Mississippi : 
Valley  Gas  Co. 
Customers:  Residential  ISO.ObO 


Montana: 

Montana  Oas  Co. 

Res.  customers 

175,296  electric 
89.672  gas 
New  Hampshire: 

The  Public  Service  Co. 

27,000    electric    space    heati 
customers. 
New  York: 

Brooklyn    Oas;     1,100.000    cu( 

tomers 


Note. — 75  percent  of  custonfcers 
budget  billing  has  served  to  decrease 

North  Carolina: 

North  Carolina  Public  Service 

Co. 
95,929  residential 


Ohio: 

Columbia  Gas  Co. 

Customers:    1.841,865   in   Ohlfc, 

Kentucky.      West      Virglnl  „ 

Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsy 

vanla,  and  New  York 

Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas 

Customers:  124,000 

Tulsa  area 

Oregon : 

Northwest  Oas  Co. 
Customers:  205,190 


Pennsylvania: 
Peoples'  Gas 


Rhode  Island: 
Valley  Oas 
Customers:  25.000  heating 

Providence  Oas 

Customers :  96,000  Residential 

South  Carolina: 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas 
Co. 

South  Dakota: 

Northwest  Public  Service  Co. 
Customers:  47,500 

Tennessee: 
Nashville  Oas  Co. 


Texas: 

Lone  Star  Oas 

Customers:  1,000,000 
Utah: 

Mountain  Fuel  Supply 

Customers:  Covering  Wyomlne 
and  Utah 
Vermont : 

Vermont  Oas  System,  Inc. 

Customers:    10,000—90  percent 
residential 
Washington : 

Washington  Natural  Oas 

Wisconsin: 
Madison  Oas  &  Electric  Co. 
Customers:  94.439:  2.65  percent 
increase  over  last  year 
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Dec.  1976-Jan.  1977—1,171;  cut-  Dec.  1975 — $241,354  Dec.  1976 
offs  before  Feb.  moratorium  $422,718  increase  42.9  percent, 
(no  figures  fo»  last  year)  (However    decrease    26.39   per- 

cent    actual     no.     delinquent 
acct.) 


Jan.-Dec.      1976-268;      Jan.-Dec.  1975 — $123,824; 

1976-521;   Increase  48.56 '7.    (in-  (decrease  .25' 
eludes      commercial/hidustrial 
customers) 


1976— $123,501 


Bills  have  increased  40-42  percent 
over  last  y«ar 


Temperature  16  percent  warmer 
Decrease  MCP  usage:  Jan.  1976- 
23.4;   Jan.   1977—21.4 


December    1975 — 101;     December    NA 
g        1976 — 47  (decreased  53.47';  ) 


Customers  unable  to  pay  bills  are 
generally  carried  over  till 
warmer  months 

34.4  percent  Increase  In  bills  this 
winter 

are  on  budget  plan  which  allows  bills  to  be  paid  out  over  12  months.  According  to  company  officials 
se  number  of  delinquent  bills  and  increase  number  of  cutoffs. 


Jan.  1976—3,400;  Jan.  1977 — 4,096    NA 


Jan.  1976—331;  Jan.  1977—372 
Increase   11.02  percent 

No.  of  disconnects  this  year  com- 
pared to  last  year 

NA 


Nov.-Fcb.  1975-76 — 5,869;  Nov.- 
Peb.  1976-77 — 4,160;  decrease 
29.12  percent 


Jan.    1976 — 844;    Jan.  -1977—519; 
38.51  percent  decrease 


Jan.    1976— $569,432;    Jan.   1977—    22  percent  Increased  consumption 
$823,480     (Increase    30.85    per- 
cent) 


Amount  owed 

Jan.  1976— $16,848,862;  Jan. 
1977— $11,376,010;  increased  33 
percent. 


Higher  than  last  year  although 
total  nimiber  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts is  down.  Precise  data  is 
not  available 


Other 


Amount  billed  up  26.5  percent. 


Tulsa  is  area  of  low  unemploy- 
ment 


Jan.  1976 — $2,293,081;  Jan.  1977—    Average  bill  up  17.28  percent  use 
$2,160,270;      1.94     percent     de-        per  customer — down  this  win- 


Nov.-Feb.  1975-78—397;  Nov.- 
Peb.  1976-77-162  (6  cut-offs 
Jan.  1977 — 0  cut-offs  Feb. 
1977)  decrease  59.19  percent 

None  this  winter.  Period  of  two 
months.  Will  increase  drasti- 
cally Mar.-Apr. 

Shutoff  constant  from  last  year 


crease 

Jan.  1976— $2.5  million;  Jan. 
1977 — $4.2  million;  increase 
40.48  percent 


Writeoffs: 
$109,000 


1975— $61,000;     1976— 


Feb.  1976—2,678;  Feb.  1977—3.161; 
Increase  16.6  percent 


No  disconnects  for  nonpayment 


Feb.  1976—1,359;  Feb.  1977-1,147; 
Decrease  15.6  percent;  Jan. 
1977 — only  417 


Never  cut-off  residential  custom- 
ers 

Jan.  1976 — 434;  Jan.  1977—352; 
Decrease  18.89  percent 

Dec.  and  Jan.  1975-76 — 38;  Dec. 
and  Jan.  1976-77 — 61;  increase 
38  percent 

Jan.  1976—1,600;  Jan.  1977—1,100; 
decrease  3 1 .25  percent 

Jan.  1976 — 4,872;  Jan.  1977—6,- 
783;  increase  15.75  percent 


Writeoffs:    1975 — $482,000;    1976 

$859,000;  Increase  44  percent 

Feb.  1976— $2,646,344;  Feb.  1977— 
$3,120,426;  Increase  15.19  per- 
cent 

Jan.  1976— $1,205,925;  Jan.  1977— 
$1,196,628;  Decrease  0.77  percent 


per 

ter 

Bills  up  average  of  54  percent  this 
winter  6.2  MCF  usage  increase 
Temp:  25  percent  colder 


62  percent  Increase  in  consump- 
tion; Average  bill  up  50-30  per- 
cent colder  CAP  help  pay  bills 

Increase  in  use  of  budget  plan 


Improved  collecting  process 


Feb.  1976— $1,061,721;  Feb.  1977—  Due   to   extremely  cold   weather. 

$1,381,387;    Increase   36.85   per-  the   company   only   cutoff   five 

""*  days   during  Jan.  average  bill 

up  22.31  percent 

Uncollectable      amounts      seeing  38    percent    colder.    No    type    of 

substantial  increase  "budget"  program  for  bills 

Jan.  1976— $1,299,013;  Jan.  1977—  22  percent  increase  in  amount  of 

$2,23 1 ,881 ;  Increase  41 .8  percent  bill 


No  Increase 


CSA  and  OEO  drastically  reduced 
the  number  of  potentltal  shut- 
offs  this  winter 


Jan.  1976 — $1,635,178;  Jan.  1977—  25  percent  warmer.  7.5  percent  In- 

$1,807,901;  increase  9.55  percent  crease  in  average  bill 

No  figure  for  dollar  amount.  Num-  Increase  in  average  bill  29.1  per- 

ber    of  delinquent   accts.   Jan.  cent 
1976—11,516;  Jan.  1977—13,530; 
Increase  14.89  percent 
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ON    WATER    POLLTJTION    FUNDING 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Senator  Proxmire,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  members  of  the  full 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for  re- 
sponding to  our  Nation's  critical  need  for 
funds  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  As  many  as  34  States  are 
on  the  verge  of  running  out  of  funds  for 
this  program.  As  I  have  said  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  few  months,  and 
most  recently  in  a  committee  discussion 
on  March  30,  failure  to  provide  funds 
promptly  for  this  program  would  have  a 
disruptive  effect  on  State  and  municipal 
programs  which  have  geared  up  over  the 
years  to  levels  which  require  and  deserve 
a  continued  Federal  commitment. 

The  Senate  committee  recognized  this 
need,  and  this  bill  includes  a  full  ap- 
propriation. President  Carter  also 'recog- 
nized this  need,  and  requested  $4.5  billion 
in  supplemental  budget  authority.  The 
inclusion  in  this  measure  of  $4.5  billion 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities  is  recognition  of  both  the  en- 
vironmental and  economic  importance  of 
this  program.  This  is  a  legitimate  and 
integral  part  of  an  economic  stimulus 
package.  This  money  can  move  quickly 
into  the  economy  to  initiate  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  plants,  plans  for 
which  are  ready  and  waiting  to  go.  Jobs 
can  be  quickly  created — at  least  40,000 
direct  jobs  result  from  each  billion  dollars 
expended  in  this  program.  The  ripple 
effects  are  substantial,  but  difficult  to 
exactly  calculate.  And,  equally  impor- 
tant, we  achieve  water  quality  benefits 
at  the  same  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  appropria- 
tions measure  provides  only  for  $500 
million  to  assist  the  House  Pubhc  Works 
Committee  in  their  effort  to  force  the 
Senate  to  accept  their  water  pollution 
bill.  This  amount  is  totally  Inadequate, 
especially  in  light  of  a  survey  released  by 
the  National  Governor's  Conference 
which  shows  over  $3  billion  in  immediate 
needs  among  34  States — 3  billion  which 
could  go  to  work  immediately  making 
120,000  jobs.  In  addition,  this  $500  million 
is  to  be  distributed  to  each  of  the  50 
States  regardless  of  need  according  to  an 
allotment  formula  provided  in  the  bill 
so  that  no  State  would  receive  enough  to 
even  begin  work  on  the  backlog  of  proj- 
ects ready  to  start  construction. 

For  example,  my  own  State  of  Maine, 
which  has  an  immediate  backlog  of  at 
least  $23  million,  would  receive  only  $2.7 
million.  The  State  of  Illinois,  which  in- 
dicates the  greatest  Immediate  needs — 
over  $400  million — would  receive  only 
$26.3  million  under  the  House  language. 
These  amounts  are,  as  a  practical  matter, 
of  little  value.  Also,  since  every  State 
would  receive  a  portion  of  the  $500  mil- 
lion, and  since  not  every  State  can  use 
that  money,  it  is  certainly  a  poor  use  of 
limited  funds  to  tie  up  allotments  in 
States  which  are  not  running  out  of 
money.  Since  this  is  an  "emergency" 
situation,  it  seems  eminently  logical,  if 
funds  are  limited,  to  put  them  where  the 
most  need  it. 

I  know  that  conference  negotiation  can 
be  difiScult  and  that  Senators  on  the  con- 
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ference  committee  may  be  faced  with 
demands  to  comprcwnise  on  the  amount 
to  be  provided  for  the  construction  grant 
program.  I  believe  that  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  appropriation  of  the  full 
$4.5  billion.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  was  con- 
vinced ;  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  convinced;  and  the  President 
was  convinced.  Full  allotment  to  all  50 
States  can  be  justified  if  there  is  full 
appropriation  on  the  basis  that  adequate 
funds  can  be  made  available  to  all  States. 

However,  if  the  Senate  committee  is 
forced  to  accept  an  amoimt  less  than 
$4.5  billion  in  conference,  I  would  urge 
that  it  be  made  available  only  to  those 
States  who  have  exhausted  allocations 
of  previously  authorized  funds.  This  pro- 
cedure would  assure  that  fimds  are  di- 
rected to  the  areas  where  >hey  can  be 
used  to  clean  up  water  and  put  people  to 
work.  It  would  avoid  tying  up  needed 
funds  in  States  imable  to  use  them. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  responded  so  well  in  committee  will 
continue  to  support  full  funding  of  this 
important  program;  if  you  are  forred  to 
compromise,  I  hope  you  will  make  the 
funds  available  on  a  first  come-first 
served  basis. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  as  well  as  the  Environmental 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  some  ob- 
servations of  my  own  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Environm.ental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  construction  grants 
program. 

In  recent  weeks  my  colleagues  on  this 
committee  and  I  have  worked  to  au- 
thorize sufficient  funds  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  next  to  provide  for  States 
which  have  run  out  of  their  allotments 
and  need  a  new  infusion  to  continue  the 
momentum  of  the  construction  grants 
program.  While  many  of  the  States  find 
themselves  in  this  position,  others  v.ill 
not  have  exhausted  their  shares  until 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  However,  they 
still  must  rely  on  an  allocated  share  to 
demonstrate  to  local  communities  that  it 
is  indeed  worthwhile  to  press  ahead  with 
plans  and  local  financial  arrangements. 
It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  if  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  funds  are  waiting  for  the 
projects  once  they  are  ready  to  go  to  con- 
struction, there  is  little  incentive  to  make 
the  often  difficult  planning  and  financial 
decisions  at  the  local  level.  The  majority 
of  States  will  find  themselves  in  this  pre- 
dicament. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  full  $4.5  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  this  fiscal 
year,  and  allocated  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations bill's  formula,  be  retained  in 
conference.  I  would  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  will  serve  on  the  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  bill  before  us  will  insist 
on  the  Senate's  version.  I  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  including  the  President's  full 
request  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  and  I  urge 
that  this  amount  be  retained  in  confer- 
ence. 


However,  should  a  lesser  amount  be 
required  in  order  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  House,  I  would  urge  that, 
whatever  the  appropriated  amount,  it  be 
allotted  to  all  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
Senate's  formula.  I  do  this  on  behalf  of 
those  States  which  have  not  yet  run  out 
of  fimds,  but  will  by  the  end  of  this  fis- 
cal year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  because  of  varying  circum- 
stances at  the  local  level  som.e  States 
take  longer  than  others  to  get  projects 
to  the  point  of  a  grant  award.  Often,  it  is 
EPA  rather  than  the  States  which  are 
the  cause  of  the  lag  in  the  obligation 
rate.  Recognizing  this,  the  Senate  bill 
provides  that  these  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  to  projects  for  3  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment.  Whatever 
the  reason,  it  is  clear  that  all  States  will 
be  in  need  of  a  new  allotment  beginning 
in  October  or  soon  thereafter.  The  funds 
which  are  being  appropriated  today  must 
be  adequate  to  fund  these  States,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  already  out  of  money. 

The  Environmental  Pollution  Sub- 
committee has  always  relied  on  a  care- 
fully considered  formula  for  the  fair 
and  practical  distribution  of  construc- 
tion grant  funds.  In  order  to  keep  the 
program  working  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
it  is  important  that  the  formula  in  the 
Senate's  bill  be  used  to  distribute  this 
appropriation. 

If  we  resort  instead  to  awarding 
giants  on  a  first  come  basis  we  will  undo 
the  careful  work  we  have  pursued  for  the 
past  4  years  in  this  program,  and  we  will 
place  the  majority  of  States  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  .sharing  the  limited  funds 
available  for  this  program. 

SUPPORT  FOR   SECTION  306 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  full  support  for  section  306  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
1977,  which  restricts  the  use  of  funding 
included  in  this  bill  from  use  in  imple- 
menting the  Presidential  pardon  of  draft 
evaders.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  who  are  concerned 
about  the  blanket  pardon  of  draft  vio- 
lators, to  support  this  section  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill. 

On  January  21  of  this  year,  President 
Carter  issued  an  Executive  Order  re- 
questing the  Attorney  General  to  dismiss 
pending  indictments  and  terminate 
pending  investigations  relating  to  vio- 
lations of  the  Selective  Service  Act  be- 
tween August  4,  1964,  and  March  28, 
1973.  At  the  same  time,  the  President 
ordered  that  all  persons  in  actual  or  ap- 
parent violation  of  Selective  Service  laws 
during  that  period  be  permitted  to  re- 
enter the  United  States.  Neither  the  U.S. 
Senate  nor  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  yet  had  an  opportunitv  to  directly 
express  its  support  or  lack  of  support  for 
that  blanket  pardon.  As  an  Executive 
order,  the  pardon  required  no  congres- 
sional consent.  But  it  is  nevertheless  dis- 
appointing that  we  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  place  this  body  on  record  with 
respect  to  the  Executive  order. 

The  section  in  question  simply  states 
that  no  funding  in  this  bill  shall  be  used 
for  salaries  or  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  Executive  order.  This 
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expenses  In  conneitlon  with  the  dismissal  of 
any  pending  Indictments  for  violations  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  alleged 
to  have  occurred  between  August  4,  1964, 
and  March  28,  1973,  or  the  termination  of 
any  Investigation  now  pending  alleging  vio- 
lations of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
between  August  4,  1964,  and  March  28,  1973. 
or  permitting  any  person  to  enter  the  United 
Sutes  who  Is  or  may  be  precluded  from  en- 
tering the  United  States  under  8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  (22)  or  under  any  other  law,  by 
reason  of  having  committed  or  apparently 
committed  any  violation  of  the  MUltary 
Selective  Service  Act." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reading  the  Senate  report  accomnanving 
this  bill,  I  noticed  that  the  report  indi- 
cates that  $10,000,000  is  being  distrib- 
uted to  "Washington  State  University 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest"  for  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  a  regional 
veterinary  school.  This  appropriation  Is 
authorized  under  section  301  of  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1976. 

As  a  matter  of  clarification,  it  is  my 
understanding,  Senator  Brooke,  that  the 
$10,000,000   in   construction   funds   are 
being  distributed  not  just  to  Washington 
State  University,  in  particular,  but  to  a 
Northwest  Regional  program  located  at 
Washington    State    University.    Oregon 
State  University  at  Corvallis.  and  the 
University  of  Idaho.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  antlci'-ated  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  funds  will  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  a  clini':al  fa- 
cility at  Oregon  State  University  and 
the  remaiftder  for  remodeling  and  reha- 
bilitating existing  facilities  at  the  Wash- 
ington State  and  University  of  Idaho 
campuses.     Am     I     correct     in     these 
assumptions? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
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before  us  today.  H.R.  4877,  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1977,  consoli- 
dates   supplemental     recommendations 
from  12  of  the  13  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees Into  a  single  bill  involving  14  of 
the  17  functions  of  the  Federal  budget. 
This  bill  and  the  economic  stimulus  sup- 
plemental, reported  on  March  17    will 
probably  be  the  two  major  supplemental 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  1977  This 
supplemental  provides  1977  budget  au- 
thority of  $32.1  billion  to  fund  numerous 
items,  most  of  which  could  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  regular  appropriations  bills 
last  summer,  such  as  the  increased  civil- 
ian and  military  Federal  pay  costs;  the 
EPA  construction  grant  reauthorization 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  March  lo' 
and  is  presently  awaiting  conference-  the 
emergency  fuel  bill  assistance  program 
necessitated  by  this  winter's  severely  cold 
weather;  and  certain  higher  education 
and  health  programs  which  were  not  re- 
authorized in  time  for  inclusion  in  the 
regular  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
for  1977. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues- 
attention  the  latest  issue  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  No.  77-18 
dated  March  28,  1977.  That  report  esti- 
mates that  the  potential  status  of  the 
Federal  budget,  including  the  amounts  In 
this  bill,  the  Senate-reported  economic 
St  mulus  supplemental  and  tax  reduction 
bills,  and  a  few  other  possible  later  re- 
quirements, is  $2.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1.5  billion  in  outlays  below 
the  ceilings  set  in  the  third  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  1977.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  table  indicating  the  status  of 
the  congressional  budget 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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I.  Third  concurrent  resolution  ceiling ,473  9  -.17  4.5 

n.  Action  to  date:                                                                    """"-  ' 

A.  Enacted  In  prior  years .^„  « 

B.  Enacted  thU  session "" ^^tt  *".7 
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D.  Conference    agreement """  '  ' 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  reporting 
a  bill  which  will  leave  the  committee 
$2.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1.9 
billion  in  outlays  below  the  committee's 
allocation,  even  after  all  possible  later 
requirements  are  taken  into  account. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  once 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to  help 
the  Senate  live  within  the  congressional 
budget,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  as- 
sist further  in  that  eflfort  as  we  debate 
this  supplemental  \apid  the  economic 
stimulus  supplemental  that  may  come  to 
the  floor  in  the  near  future.  There  are 
several  amendments  to  the  bill  before 
us  today,  amendments  that  may  use  up  a 
good  part  of  the  funds  potentially  avail- 
able under  the  budget  ceilings.  I  ask  that 
Senators  consider  tlie  budget  situation 
and  other  possible  future  spending  they 
may  have  in  mind  as  they  decide  on  the 
amendments  to  this  supplemental. 

I  understand  that  amendments  aimed 
at  alleviating  the  problems  of  the  West- 
em  drought,  if  adopted,  could  add  $700 
million  to  the  budget  authority  in  this 
bill.  Other  possible  amendments  of 
which  I  am  aware  could  add  another 
$450  million.  I  know  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  interested  in  adding  substan- 
tial funds  to  GNMA,  possibly  as  an 
amendment  to  the  economic  stimulus 
supplemental.  And,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  second  regular  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  later  this  year. 

While  I  believe  that  the  amendments 
to  aid  in  the  Western  disaster  relief  are 
essential  to  the  economic  health  of  that 
area  and  the  entire  Nation.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  any  other  costly 
amendments  to  this  bill.  Simple  arith- 
metic, the  kind  that  we  learned  before 
the  days  of  the  new  math,  clearly  shows 
that  the  amount  which  remains  below 
the  ceilings  of  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion is  unacceptably  low.  If  we  subtract 
the  $700  million  in  budget  authority  for 
the  drought  amendments  from  the  $2.4 
billion  of  unclaimed  budget  authority 
which  remains  in  the  resolution — as- 
suming enactment  of  this  bill,  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  supplemental  and  pos- 
sible later  requirements — the  available 
budget  authority  for,  the  last  6  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  only  $1.7  billion.  Only 
$1.7  bUlion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  dangerously 
low  margin.  The  situation  is  extremely 
tight.  The  Congress  cannot  and,  I  be- 
lieve, should  not  entertain  any  additional 
amendments  which  could  drive  us  closer 
or  even  over  the  current  ceilings.  We 
must  be  very  prudent  in  our  actions  to- 
day and  in  the  davs  ahead,  for  I  assure 
you  the  Budget  Committee  plans  no 
further  revisions  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  In- 
deed all  the  Members  of  this  body  to  re- 
ject amendments  to  this  biU  which  will 
shrink  the  limited  budget  authority  that 
remains  in  the  third  budget  resolution. 
There  is  barely  enough  room  to  cover  a 
second  regular  supplemental. 

Let  me  be  quite  plain,  Mr.  President. 


Without  serious  restraint  on  the  part  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  we  will  erode 
the  very  foundations  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. Without  diligent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  ever>-  Member  of  the  Senate  we  will 
be  on  a  direct  collision  course  with  the 
binding  ceilings  of  the  third  budget  res- 
olution. The  Congress  has  adopted  a 
fiscal  policy  for  1977.  We  mnsX  make  it 
work  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  fiscal  disci- 
pline that  the  voters  of  my  State  and 
yours  expect  of  us. 

job-ckeatinc    renovation    of    federal 
buildings 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  4877,  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for 
1977,  as  reported  from  committee  con- 
tains $125  million  for  additional  altera- 
tion and  major  repair  activities  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  Agency's  already 
funded  program  for  fiscal  year  1977,  the 
General  Services  Administration  has 
identified  a  list  of  authorized  repair  and 
renovation  projects  totaling  $125  million 
that  are  within  its  capability  for  imple- 
menting between  60  and  130  days  and 
essentially  completing  within  1  year.  This 
work — which  is  far  more  labor  intensive 
than  most  other  public  works — would 
create  an  estimated  200  to  250  jobs  per 
$1  million  expended. 

During  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
of  S.  427,  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1977.  I  stated  that  these  projects 
contain  the  features  most  important  to  a 
public  works  jobs  program  by  creating 
productive,  highly  labor-intensive  jobs 
almost  imrrrediately  and  that  this  work 
conforms  closely  to  the  cljaectives  and 
spirit  of  S.  427.  Upon  my  motion  the  com- 
mittee included  language  in  the  Senate 
report  on  S.  427  (Report  No.  95-38)  ex- 
pressing hope  that  funding  for  this  quick- 
start  work  can  be  addressed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  fiscal  year 
1977  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  referenced  report  language  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  ad- 
dressed those  projects — totaling  about 
$80  million — among  the  total  Ust  that 
have  already  been  authorized  or  else  do 
not  require  authorization  under  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 1  am  pleased 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
provided  full  funding  of  the  entire  list — 
totaling  $125  million — in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
stated  in  its  report  on  the  supplemental 
(Report  No.  95-64)  that — 

The  recommended  funding  Is  to  be  used 
only  for  projects  authorized  by  approved 
prospectuses  and  for  small  projects  for  which 
a  prospectus  is  not  required  by  law. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  goes  on 
to  say — 

This  appropriation  would  not  exempt  GSA 
from  the  requirement  to  obtain  Environment 


and  Public  Works  Committee  approval  for 
Individual  projects  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Builciing  Act. 

This  language  would  require  GSA  to 
obtain  committee  approval  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  work  of  any  projects  in 
the  list  that  have  not  yet  been  authorized. 
I  Excerpt  from  Senate  Report  No.  95-38) 

Exhibit  1 

Job-Creatinc  Renovation  of  Fei/ERal 

Buildings 

In  the  past,  the  committee  has  stated  Its 
Judgment  that  employment  can  be  stimu- 
lated directly  and  rapidly  by  repair  and  reno- 
vation work  on  Federal  buildings,  while  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  existing  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  agency's  already  funded 
program  for  fiscal  year  1977.  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  Identifled  a  list 
of  authorized  repair  and  renovation  projects 
totaling  about  $80  million  that  are  within 
its  capability  for  Implementing  between  60 
and  180  days  and  essentially  completing 
within  year.  This  work — which  Is  far  more 
labar  Intensive  than  most  other  public 
work.s — would  create  an  estimated  200  to  250 
Jobs  per  $1  million  expended,  and  is  spread 
through  every  State.  The  projects  are  among 
a  backlog  of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion repair  and  renovation  work  which  ex- 
ceeds $1  billion.  The  projects  have  been  post- 
poned due  to  lack  of  funding,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  eventually. 

This  work  Includes  badly  needed  basic 
repairs  to  correct  deterioration,  malfunction 
and  ob20le.=cencc.  and  alterations  of  spacs  to 
promote  efficient  utilization.  Moreover,  work 
which  includes  special  projects  for  cnerg>' 
conservation  and  environmental  protection 
would  further  national  priorities  and  goals. 
Improvements  mandated  by  the  Congres-s 
such  35  special  aids  for  the  handicapped  and 
special  fire  safety  facilities  would  be 
advanced. 

These  projects  contain  the  features  most 
Important  to  a  public  works  Jobs  program 
by  creating  productive,  highly  labor-inten- 
sive Jobs  almost  Immediately.  While  this 
work  conforms  closely  to  the  objectives  and 
spirit  of  this  legislation,  these  projects  al- 
ready have  been  authorized  or  el.se  do  not  re- 
quire authorization  under  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  as  amended.  The  committee 
hopes  funding  for  this  quick-start  repair  and 
renovation  work  can  be  addressed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  In  the  fiscal  year 
1977  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  the 
full  extent  possible  within  the  constraints 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10. 

The  committee  urges  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  reevaluate  this  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  its  ability  to  put  people  to 
work  quickly  In  relation  to  the  sums  ex- 
pended, while  protecting  the  Federal  In- 
vestment and  Improving  the  efficiency  of 
Federal  office  buildings. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  I  ask 
for  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
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having  been  read  the  thiid 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
question.) 
The  Chair  is  in  doubt 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R 
sufficient  second?  There  is 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  MatsunKca 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
that    the    Senator    from 
Bayh),   the  Senator  from 
Church),  the  Senator  fron 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin 
from  Washington  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
land)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that    . 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  BtTMPEijs 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,   the  Senator  from 
'Mr.  Magntjson),  the  Senato 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin). 
tor    from    Arkansas     (Mr 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  . 
ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn). 
from    Arizonp.    (Mr.    Gol 
Senator  from  Utah    (Mr 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (^ 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  South 
Thurmond)  .  and  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
present  and  voting,  the 
South  Carolina  would  vote 
Senator  from  Utah  would  v 
I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
3TEVENS)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced 
nays  15.  as  follows: 

fRollcall  Vote  No.  98 
YEAS — 69 


time,  the 
(Putting  the 


Presld^t,  I  ask  for 

.  Is  there  a 
a  sufficient 

qrdered. 
.  The  clerk 

clerk  called 

assumed 


I  announce 

1    (Mr. 

Idaho   (Mr. 

California 

from  New 

he  Senator 

MaciJuson),  and 

(Mr.  East- 

he  Senator 

)   and  the 

IwouYE)  are 

3re.<ient  and 

■"  Vashlngton 

from  New 

the  Sena- 

BUMPERS) 


anl 


k'OtS 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bentsen 

B'den 

Brooke 

Burdlck 


HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hayakawa 

Hollln^s 

Huddlcston 

Humphrey 

Jaclcson 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 
Cannon  Johnston 


Case 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Clark 

Culver 

Danforth 

DeCondnl 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Olenn 

Gravel 

Hart 


Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

LuRar 

Mathias 

Matsunai;a 

McCIellan 

M''Govern 

Mclntyre 

Melcher 

Metcair 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 
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NAYS— 16 

Bartlett  Griffin  Schmitt 

Bellmon  Hansen  S;ott 

Byrd,  Helms  Wallop 

Harry  P-.  Jr.  La^alt  Young 

Curtis  McClure 

Dole  Both 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Bayh 

Bumpers 

Church 

Cranston 

Durkin 

Eastland 


Garn 

Go'.dwater 

Hatch 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Magnuson 


Pearson 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 


thit 


H  ITCH) 

Hr. 


the  Sen- 
\  he  Senator 
Dw^TER),    the 
),  the 
Heinz), 
Pearson  ) , 
Stevens), 
Cadolina   (Mr. 
1  rom  Texas 
absent, 
from  South 
ired  with 
Garn).  If 
from 
"  and  the 
"nay." 

present  and 
Al  iska    (Mr. 


lai 


Ser  ator 


•yei 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  4877),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  4877. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and   request   a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representativco  thereon  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Matsunaga)   ap- 
pointed Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr! 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr. 
Bayh,   Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Schweiker,     Mr.     Bellmon,     and    Mr. 
Weicker  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


-yeas  69. 


lAl] 


Moy  lihan 
Mus  cie 
fels  )n 


jr  n 


N( 

Nut 

Pacljwood 
Pell 
Perc 
Proj  mire 
Ran  lo'Dh 
Rlbl  :off 
Rleg  e 
Sarfc  ines 
SasS'  r 
Schi  elker 
Spat  Unan 
StaR  3rd 
Sten  nls 
Stev  inson 
Ston; 
Tain  adge 
Weic  Iter 
Willi  »ms 
Zorii  sky 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  routine  morning  business 
with  no  resolutions  coming  over  under 
the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day President  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  ar- 
rives in  Washington  on  his  second  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Three  weeks  ago. 
we    again    welcomed    Prime    Minister 


Itzhak  Rabin  of  Israel,  and  later  this 
month  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  will  be 
here  for  his  first  discussions  with  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  the  Middle  East.  At  the 
same  time,  consulations  continue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Syria  and  other  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  whose  vital  interests  are 
tied  to  success  or  failure  of  our  efforts 
to  assist  the  parties  concerned  in  reach- 
ing a  final  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict. 

The  Senate  can  only  approve  of  the  en- 
ergy with  which  a  peace  settlement  is 
now  being  pursued.  It  is  essential  not 
only  to  our  welfare  but  to  world  peace, 
that  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  enter 
into  negotiations  that  can  lead  to  final 
settlement  of  this  conflict  which  is  now 
in  its  thirtieth  year. 

Successful  negotiations  hold  the  hope 
that  a  social  and  phvsical  rebuilding  and 
a  resurgence  of  human  creativity  in  the 
Middle  East  will  occur  and  that  the 
region's  vast  wealth  and  human  re- 
sources will  be  wedded  in  prosperous  and 
mutually  beneficial  endeavor.  If  negotia- 
tions fail,  however,  we  can  look  forward 
to  even  greater  confiict  and  destruction, 
to  further  squandering  of  precious  re- 
sources and.  quite  possibly,  to  a  cata- 
clysm of  global  proportions.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  insure  that  this  cannot, 
and  does  not.  happen. 

As  President  Carter's  efforts  to  attain 
a  Middle  East  settlement  proceed,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  what  more  can  be 
done  at  this  critical  time  to  enhance  the 
prospects  of  peace:  What  useful  con- 
tribution can  we  make  to  the  process  of 
peace  seeking? 

I  think  that  one  element  of  the  solu- 
tion that  needs  reinforcing  is  the  long 
range  economic  interests  of  the  entire 
Middle  East  which  impose  certain  com- 
mon obligations  and  offer  certain  com- 
mon opportunities  to  the  nations  of  the 
area. 

The  job  that  the  fireman  does  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  flame  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  fire  is  vital  and  necessary  but 
it  is  a  separate  role  from  tliat  of  the 
architect,  the  engineer,  the  carpenter, 
and  the  mason.  While  we  admire  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  one,  we  do  not  have 
to  neglect  the  positive  virtues  of  the 
others. 

Examination  of  the  area's  needs  and 
its  resources.  In  the  light  of  our  own 
technical  capabilities,  suggests  one  an- 
swer which  I  believe  merits  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  visited  Sinai  several  times.  I 
have  flown  over  its  historic,  arid,  empty 
surface  and  can  testify  that  the  area 
today  is  one  of  the  world's  most  deso- 
late places.  It  is  also  a  bitterly  contested 
piece  of  real  estate  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  Between  the  time  that  Moses 
came  down  from  the  mountain  and  the 
signing  of  the  1975  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  the  Sinai  was  not  of 
great  political  significance.  Today,  it  Is 
a  meeting  ground  whare  Egyptians  and 
Israelis  jointly  resolve  the  practical 
problems  attendant  on  the  still  uneasy 
truce. 
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It  is  also  a  zone  of  disengagement  where 
American  citizens  and  American  tech- 
nology serve  to  reinforce  the  strategic 
buffer  between  the  two  countries.  These 
two  elements  of  the  1975  accord  continue 
to  function  smoothly  and  suggest  to  me 
a  possible  mode  for  future  cooperation 
in  the  area  to  buttress  a  durable  peace. 

Within  the  context  of  a  final  settle- 
ment, I  envisage  a  project  in  Sinai  of 
tremendous  scope  and  potential  which 
would  employ  the  talents  of  both  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelis,  both  im- 
mensely creative  peoples,  and  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  technology — that  of 
the  atom — to  benefit  the  entire  area.  I 
have  in  mind  a  nuclear  generating  plant 
capable  not  only  of  meeting  the  current 
power  needs  of  the  people  of  the  immedi- 
ate Gaza  area,  but  also  of  providing  elec- 
tricity for  new  industry,  for  a  sizable 
desalinization  facility,  and  for  export 
throughout  the  Middle  East  to  the  re- 
built cities  along  the  Suez  Canal,  to 
lower  Israel  and  to  the  towns  on  ^e 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River. 

The  site  I  have  proposed  is  not  the 
only  feasible  location  for  such  a  project. 
But  it  does  offer  some  unique  advantages. 
Prior  to  1967  it  was  sovereign  territory  of 
Egypt.  Today  it  is  occupied  and  con- 
trolled by  Israeli  troops.  President  Car- 
ter's suggestion  for  a  final  settlement 
would  see  it  restored  to  Egypt.  But  what- 
ever the  political  complexities  of  Sinai, 
it  is  a  harsh,  barren,  and  unproductive 
land.  Yet  like  other  deserts,  much  of  it 
may  be  made  to  flower. 

Sovereign  rights  need  not  be  affected 
by  the  presence  of  a  multinational  insti- 
tution. In  fact,  it  should  enhance  the 
prestige  of  any  nation  to  be  the  host  to 
a  facility  that  would  produce  both  water 
and  energy  for  an  entire  region. 

It  is  clearly  time  for  us  to  think  seri- 
ously about  a  project  of  this  nature 
which  would  be  of  vital  interest  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  could 
be  a  keystone  in  a  stable  Arab-Israeli 
peace.  A  Sinai  nuclear  project  promises 
profound  benefits  for  all  its  participants 
because  it  symbolizes  the  commonality 
of  interest  that  exists,  but  must  be  rec- 
ognized in  order  to  effect  a  change  of  at- 
titudes. The  American  technicians,  who 
today  scan  the  Sinai  passes  with  weary 
watchfulness,  could  be  replaced  by  an  in- 
dustrial team  making  an  investment  in 
the  desert  with  dividends  for  the  entirfe 
world. 

For  Egypt,  this  project  could  be  a 
linchpin  In  a  comprehensive  and  creative 
economic  development  program  designed 
to  restore  Egypt  to  prosperity  and  prom- 
inence. It  would  signify  our  recogni- 
tion of  that  country's  development  needs, 
and  our  willingness  to  underwrite  with 
our  technological  expertise  Egj'pt's  con- 
tinued reconstruction.  It  would  demon- 
strate the  U.S.  intention  to  bind  our  skills 
and  resources  to  Egypt's  future  and  sig- 
nal our  support  for  Egypt  as  a  strong, 
moderate  and  productive  leader  in  the 
Middle  East. 

For  Israel,  a  Sinai  project  could  pro- 
vide a  critical  element  in  a  stable  peace — 
the  true  peace  which  Israel  must  have  if 


substantial  territory  is  to  be  ceded  as 
part  of  a  final  settlement.  A  venture  of 
this  magnitude,  initiated  and  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  in  combination  with 
other  economic,  political  and,  perhaps, 
security  arrangements,  would  be  a  vis- 
ible and  concrete  investment  by  the 
United  States  in  the  durability  of  a  final 
settlement,  possibly  rivaling  in  impor- 
tance any  other  form  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  a  final  agreement. 

For  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  time  has 
come  when  each  must  decide  whether  to 
live  in  isolation  from  the  ()ther,  or  in 
cooperation.  It  is  to  tiie  ^iWantage  of 
each  to  bring  the  other  innTVs  fold,  to 
create  a  framework  in  w-nj^all  the 
states  of  the  area  can  reach  a^clWlmoda- 
tion  with,  and  live  upon  the  terms  of 
the  other.  A  Sinai  nuclear  project  would 
be  part  of  that  framework. 

For  the  United  States,  an  economic 
link  in  a  chain  of  commitments  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors,  within 
and  supportive  of  a  final  settlement,  can 
only  be  advantageous.  And  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  West,  participation  in  the 
technical  development  of  a  Sinai  nuclear 
project  would  demonstrate  their  support 
for  a  peace  whose  benefits  all  would 
share.  A  workhig  partnership  in  this 
project  would  advance  the  development 
of  a  multinational  community  of  nuclear 
interest,  the  need  for  which  is  felt  in 
many  areas  of  the  world. 

The  ability  of  a  Sinai  nuclear  project 
to  pay  for  itself  in  time  is  an  essential 
element  in  consideration  of  the  project. 
It  would  be  neither  wise  nor  justifiable 
to  ask  other  nuclear  nations  to  join  with 
the  United  States  in  providing  the  tech- 
nological know-how  for  such  a  project 
unless  its  economic  feasibility  were  rea- 
sonably assured.  Nor.  should  we  propose 
that  the  countries  of  the  region  with 
great  financial  resources  cooperate  in  a 
Sinai  project  fund  without  first  demon- 
strating its  economic  practicality. 

But.  once  this  is  done,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  a  strong  and  significant  commit- 
ment to  a  Sinai  nuclear  project  would 
serve  the  interests  of  all  the  nations  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  particularly  those 
for  whom  the  absence  of  a  stable  Middle 
East  peace  would  only  encourage  the 
forces  of  radicalism.  For  them,  as  for 
the  United  States,  support  of  such  a 
project  would  be  a  form  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  While  none  of  them  may 
feel  that  it  is  possible  to  break  the  path 
in  this  direction,  more  than  one  may 
wLsh  to  travel  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  mind  this  pro- 
posal for  a  cooperative  venture  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  area  of  nuclear  power.  I 
have  used  nuclear  power  as  an  example 
but,  in  fact,  climatic  and  geographic 
features  of  the  Sinai  might  well  dictate 
the  exploitation  of  quite  different  forms 
of  energy. 

Today  the  lead  time  for  a  nuclear 
powerplant  is  between  8  and  9  years, 
while  certain  solar  and  wind  energy 
projects  require  a  lead  time  of  only  5 
years.  For  instance,  within  5  years  there 
could  be  operating  in  the  Sinai  a  10 
megawatt-electric  solar  powerplant  that, 


combined  with  a  backup  system,  could 
generate  enough  electricity  for  a  city  of 
10,000.  This  type  of  system  is  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  expansion  and  by  1985-1995 
could  be  enlarged  to  supply  power  to 
much  of  the  area. 

Another  lively  possibility  is  the  use  of 
solar  cells  for  irrigation  pumping  and 
small  power  systems  or  the  use  of  wind 
power  for  electric  generation.  We  also 
have  the  technology  at  hand  to  put  in 
operation  5  years  from  now  a  large  scale 
vater  desalinization  plant  based  on  solar 
energy. 

Selecting  one  or  a  combination  of  these 
solar  or  wind  options  for  such  a  project 
would  have  the  added  advantage  of  giv- 
ing impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
new  technologies  so  sorely  needed  in  the 
energy  field. 

Our  own  pilot  model  in  the  solar  ther- 
mal field  at  Barstow,  Calif.,  has  been 
drastically  cut  back  recently  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  Funds  for  this  project  have 
been  reduced  from  $61.25  million  in 
President  Ford's  budget  to  $6.25  million, 
with  the  $55  million  reprogrammed  into 
exploration  and  development  of  near- 
term  space  heating  for  buildings.  Ob- 
viously both  types  of  energy  development 
are  desirable  and  a  project,  such  as  I 
am  proposing,  could  give  new  impetus  to 
the  development  of  long  range,  high  risk 
technology. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a 
solar  project  is  that  the  Israelis  and 
Egyptians  already  are  actively  exploring 
the  potential  of  solar  energy  and  each 
has  a  number  of  technicians  trained  in 
the  field.  Saudi  Arabia's  interest  in  solar 
energy  is  visible  in  our  owti  backyard.  If 
you  take  a  short  jaunt  to  Reston,  Va., 
you  can  now  see  a  solar  school  in  opera- 
tion financed  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Gov- 
ernment. Other  countries  now  actively 
pursuing  solar  energy  research  include 
Australia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Japan.  An  internationally  supported  and 
funded  project  in  the  Sinai — an  optimum 
legation  for  a  solar  project — would  not 
only  demonstrate  global  concern  for  a 
stable  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  but  could  lead  to  breakthroughs  in 
the  field  of  energy  production  which  the 
entire  world  so  desperately  seeks. 

Obviously,  this  kind  of  a  project  can- 
not be  a  substitute  for  concrete  political 
and  security  arrangements  within  a  final 
settlement:  It  would  be  integral,  but 
complementary  and  reinforcing.  Some 
may  object  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  suggest  that  a  cooperative 
energy  project  be  undertaken  before 
there  is  a  final  agreement  and  implemen- 
tation of  it  has  begun.  But,  peace  is 
woven  of  dreams  as  well  as  won  by  work. 
If  we  wait  until  the  settlement  we  seek 
is  at  hand,  we  simply  lower  the  symbol 
of  our  faith  that  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
can  work  together  in  constructive  har- 
mony, or  that  the  states  of  the  region 
will  be  willing  to  contribute  from  their 
resources  to  such  a  project,  or  that  the 
technologically  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  will  join  to  support  and  develop 
such  a  project. 

So  careful  thought,  and  careful  prep- 
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can 


of 


aration,  can  begin  now.  We 
explore  the  feasibility  and 
potentiality  of  various 

President  Carter  has  spokei  i 
on  his  vision  of  a  Middle  Eas 
has  expressed  his  convictioi 
parties  to  the  conflict  shouLl 
an  early  point  on  the  shape 
agreement,  and  then  proceec 
tiate  on  the  timing  and 
implementation. 

I  propose  that  we  now 
plore  the  development  of  a  Sitai 
project  which  could  be  part  of 
agreement — a  project  which  i 
its  strength   to   the  stability 
gevity  of  an  Arab-Israeli  peac^ 
wards  of  such  an  idea — for 
of  the  immediate  area,  for 
pants  themselves,  for  the  United 
and  for  all  the  peace-loving 
the  world — could  be  rich  indeed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
may  we  have  order  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
the  galleries  will  desist  froir 
plays. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Sen 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  conmiend 
for  his  imaginative  and  creative 
ment.  It  is  very  worthy  of 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank 
for  his  generous  comment. 
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TIME     LIMITATION     AGREfcMENT— 
NOMINATION   OF   PE'l'EK 
HERTY   TO    BE    DEPUTY 
NEY  GENERAL 


tfe 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 

as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  i 
consent  that  at  such  time  as  th 
tion  of  Mr.  Peter  F.  Flaherty  to 
Attorney  General  is  called  up 
the  pending  business  before 
there  be  a  time  limitation 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  . 
Eastlakd  and  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the 
object,    may    I   Inquire,    has 
cleared  with  the  minority  lea_ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It 
cleared  with  the  minority 
assume    he    has    made 
around. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  .>^ 
executive  session,  is  agreed  to 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President, 
distinguished  majority  leader 
about  next  week's  schedule? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes, 
glad  to.  through  Tuesday,  which 
as  I  can  see  at  the  moment.  I  wil 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  b] 
the  following  unanimous-coi 
quests,  which  have  been  cleared 
distinguished  minority  leader 
tors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 


OP 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
S.  1070  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  ptesident 
1   ask   unanimous   consent   thut   when 
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morning  business  is  concluded  on  Mon- 
day, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1070,  a  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  housing  assistance  for 
lower  income  Americans  in  fiscal  1977, 
and  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tor  yield? 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MONDAY 
UNTIL  4  P.M.  TUESDAY,  APRIL  5, 
1977,  AND  CONSIDERATION  OF 
NOMINATION  OF  PETER  F.  FLAH- 
ERTY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Monday, 
it  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  4 
p.m.  Tuesday,  and  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order 
on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Peter  F.  Flaherty.  These  requests  have 
been  cleared  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
PRIOR  TO  3:30  P.M.  ON  MONDAY. 
APRIL  4,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYI^D.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  that  committees  may  meet  on 
Monday  until  well  into  the  afternoon,  if 
they  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so.  without 
interruptions  from  the  floor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  any  rollcall  votes 
are  ordered  on  Monday  prior  to  the  hour 
of  3:30  pjn..-they  not  occur  until  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m..  with  the  exception  of 
rollcall  votes  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quroum  if  such  there  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12:30PM 
MONDAY.  APRIL  4.  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtll  the  hour  of  12:30 
pjn.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BARTLETT  ON  MONDAY 
AND  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  Monday,  Mr.  Bartlett  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each, 
and  without  any  resolutions  coming  over 
under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


and 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT,  AND  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  rn^nimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports,  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized  to 
receive  nominations  until  midnight  and 
that  authority  miy  also  be  given  to  make 
appropriate  referrals  of  messages. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  this  statement  of  the  pro- 
gram In  response  to  the  query  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  . 

MONDAY.    APRIL    4.     1977 

The  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday 
at  12:30  p.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing  or- 
der Mr.  Bartlett  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed   15  minutes  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each,  with 
no  resolutions  coming  over  under  the 
rule;  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  pe- 
riod the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1070.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize additional  funds  for  housing  assist- 
ance for  lower  Income  Americans  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  to  extend  the  Federal  riot  re- 
Insurance  and  crime  insurance  programs, 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Neighborhoods,  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that  bill 
and  I  would  expect  lollcall  votes  to  oc- 
cur on  amendments  thereto  and  motions 
In  relation  thereto,  and  hopefully  final 
passage  on  Monday. 

When  the  Senate  recesses  on  Monday, 
it  will  go  over  until  Tuesday  at  the  hour 
of  4  p.m.  The  reason  for  going  over  until 
4  p.m.  is  to  aUow  committees  to  meet  all 
of  Tuesday  without  interruptions  from 
the  floor.  The  leadership  would  express 
the  hope  that  committees  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  full  day  on  Tuesday  be- 
ginning at  8  or  9  o'clock,  if  they  pos- 
sibly can  meet  that  early,  and  going 
right  on  through  until  4  p.m.  Of  course, 
under  the  Stevenson  resolution,  commit- 
tees are  permitted  to  meet  even  without 
consent  for  2  hours  after  the  Senate 
convenes.  So  committees  should  have  a 
full  day  on  Tuesday.  Again  I  hope  they 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  meet  without  interruptions  by  roll- 
calls  and  quorum  calls  to  the  floor. 

TUESDAY,     APRIL     S.      1977 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Peter  F. 
Flaherty  under  a  time  agreement  of  2 
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hours    for    debate.    Undoubtedly    there 
will  be  a  rollcall  on  the  confirmation. 

I  believe.  In  response  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  might 
also  say  that  other  matters  that  may  be 
cleared  for  action  by  Monday  and/ or 
Tuesday  will  be  taken  up.  Conference 
reports  being  privileged  matters  may  be 
called  up  and  rollcall  votes  may  occur 
thereon. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:30  P.M.  ON 
MONDAY,  APRIL  4,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  Lhe  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12:30  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  4:34 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
April  4,  1977,  at  12:30  p.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  1.  1977: 

Department  of  Defense 

Russell  Murray  11.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
AssLstant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Frank  A. 
Shrontz,  resigned. 

Deinne  C.  Siemer.  of  New  York,  to  be 
general  coun-sel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, vice  Richard  A.  Wiley,  resigned. 

Edward  Hidalgo,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
vice  John  J.  Bennett. 
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Department  op  Defense 


CONFIRMATIONS— APRIL  1,  1977 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  1,  1977: 

Small  Business  Administration 

Arthur  Vernon  Weaver,  Jr..  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 


William  James  Perry,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

Diavid  Emerson  Mann,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare 
Mary  Berry,  of  Colorado,   to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Ernest  LeRoy  Boyer,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Department    op   the    Interior 

Robert  L.  Herbst.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Guy  Richard  Martin,  of  Alaska,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees"  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1977 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  2,  of  this  year  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  celebrate  its  lOOth  birthday  of 
service  to  the  agricultural  and  consum- 
ing public  of  the  State. 

Today  I  would  like  to  salute  a  century 
of  leadership  by  this  agency  and  recog- 
nize a  number  of  its  past  and  present 
contributions  to  the  economic  welfare, 
safety,  and  health  of  all  North  Caro- 
linians. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  congratulations  to  our 
sister  State,  Virginia,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

That  North  Carolina  would  become  a 
great  agricultural  State  seemed  destined 
from  the  beginning.  Explorers  who  came 
to  the  New  World  in  the  1500's  reported 
with  exuberance  on  the  bounty  of  the 
land  that  is  now  North  Carolina.  They 
were  struck  with  its  temperate  climate, 
sweet  flowers,  and  "faire  fields  and 
plains."  Ralph  Lane  wrote  in  1585  that 
this  land  had  the  "goodliest  soile  under 
the  cope  of  heaven." 

The  State  did.  In  fact,  excel  In  agri- 
cultural production,  and  to  this  day,  ag- 
rl  ;ulture  is  the  leading  industry  of  North 
Carolina.  The  State  has  continued  to 
produce  high-quality  agricultural  com- 
modities that  meet  the  needs  of  North 
Carolinians,  Americans,  and  the  people 
of  the  world  and  that  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  State's  economy. 

What  Is  more,  the  agricultural  and 


rural  ways  of  life  have  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  thinking  and  life- 
styles of  nearly  all  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  State  is  that  farms  have  re- 
mained at  a  size  moderate  enough  to 
allow  farmers  to  exercise  full  control 
over  their  operations.  Yes,  we  do  have 
farms  as  large  as  372,000  acres,  but  most 
average  about  106  acres.  With  farms  to- 
taling 125,000,  North  Carolina  currently 
ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  the  num- 
ber of  farms. 

The  impact  of  agriculture  on  the 
State's  economy  is  significant.  Last  year 
farm  income  amounted  to  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion, and  money  paid  out  for  items  su:h 
as  feed.  seed,  fertilizer,  and  labor  ac- 
counted for  $2  billion  more  of  farm- 
generated  income  for  the  State. 

North  Carolina  currently  leads  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco,  all  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
We  are  also  a  prime  producer  of  cu- 
cumbers for  pickles,  turkeys,  peanuts, 
broilers,  eggs,  layers,  apples,  and  hogs. 
The  most  dramatic  change  in  the  agri- 
cultural picture  has  been  the  marked 
increase  in  the  production  of  poultry, 
cattle,  and  swine.  In  1975  these  sources 
provided  $1  billion  in  income. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  played  an  important  role 
in  this  agricultural  growth  through  its 
service  and  regulatory  programs.  In  ad- 
dition to  administering  agricultural  pro- 
grams such  as  marketing,  soil  testing, 
and  crop  reporting  services,  the  Depart- 
ment has  expanded  into  areas  of  con- 
sumer protection,  including  regulation  of 
food  and  drugs  and  of  weights  and 
measures. 

The  need  for  a  State  agricultural 
agency  first  became  apparent  in  the  mid- 
dle 1800's.  Farmers  were  encountering  a 
number  of  problems  that  could  not  be 
solved  by  individuals  or  by  farm  organi- 
zations.   One    such    problem    was    the 


growing  number  of  fraudulent  fertiliz- 
ers on  the  market.  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers believed  that  the  only  answer  was  a 
State  department  with  the  specific  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  and  promoting 
their  agricultural  interests. 

It  was  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  broad  base  of  citizens  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina 
"Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigra- 
tion, and  Statistics."  The  name  has  since 
been  shortened  by  practice  to  the  "De- 
partment of  Agriculture." 

The  department  was  able  to  initiate 
effective  programs  immediately  after  its 
creation,  primarily  due  to  the  leadership 
of  an  outstanding  agricultural  spokes- 
man. Col.  Leonidas  Polk.  Polk  had  been 
a  leader  in  several  farm  organizations 
and  a  primary  advocate  of  a  department 
of  agriculture.  He  was  respected  across 
the  country  for  his  gifts  of  speaking  and 
writing.  He  later  founded  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer,  a  farm  magazine  that  is 
still  a  vital  source  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation today. 

Talented,  dedicated  leadership  has  al- 
ways been  the  good  fortune  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
demonstrated  by  the  late  Kerr  Scott, 
who  went  from  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Governorship,  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  by  James  A.  Graham,  who 
has  served  as  Commissioner  since  1964. 

The  achievements  of  the  young  de- 
partment— as  well  as  of  the  experienced 
agency  have  been  numerous  and  out- 
standing. 

The  same  act  that  established  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  established  an 
agricultural  experiment  and  fertilizer 
control  station.  The  specific  duties  of  the 
experiment  station  were  the  analysis  of 
fertilizers  for  possible  fraud,  experi- 
ments on  the  nutrition  and  growth  of 
plants,  and  the  testing  of  soils.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  North  Carolina  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station — the  first 
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In  the  South  and 
United  States. 

The  following  are  a  few 
the  progressive  leadership 
by  the  departments  marketl4g 
over  the  years:  The 
first  to  have  a   Federal- 
agreement  on  red  meats;  the 
a  Federal-State  cooperative 
on  the  market  news  service 
to  have  a  full-time 
cialist. 

In  the  area  of  seed  testing 
was  the  first  State  agency  to 
cultural  degrees  and  training 
tory  analysis  for  seed 
requirements  enable  inspectoj's 
yond  mere  drawing  samples 
in  a  laboratory.  The  inspect 
pared  to  make  on-the-spot 
seeds,    at    the    points    when 
occur. 

Departmental  seed  speciali 
rently  devising  more  critical 
tion  for  seed  germination 

The   department   of 
always  maintained  its  hfgh 

in  the  control  of  animal 

North  Carolina  was  the  flrsl 
termined  to  be  "modified  ... 
free  from  tuberculosis.  In  194 
was  the  first  to  be  declared 
certified"  for  cattle  brucellosi 
The  laboratory  of  the  NCDA 

services  division  is  the  only 

Nation  where  three  importaijt 
analysis   are   made — soil 
analysis,  and  nematode  a.s.say 
of  the  agronomic  staff  is  so  weJ 
by  the  citizens  of  the  State 
soils  are  tested  at  this  lab 
soil  testing  facility  in  other 

The  pest  control  division  .. 
played  leadership  in  numerous 
of  this  program  the  first  State 
organism  law  was  developed 

being  used  as  a  model  for 

lation.  Because  North  Carolinj 
Ing  State  in  numbers  of  prlvat  > 
ers,  an  active  program  is  .. 
controlling  bee  diseases.  In 

division  has  one  of  the 

cide  programs  in  the  country, 
pecially  true  In  the  areas  of 
pesticide  dealers  and  taking 
at  the  point  of  pesticide  sale  _ 
In  a  few  days,  the  staff  of  the 
drug  protection  division  will  _ 
out  of   their  cramped   quarte 
modem  facUity  that  will 
creased  services   by   this 
greater  safety  In  operation. 
Those  of  us  who  know  and 
department  of  agriculture  in  -,^ 
lina  have  reason  to  be  prou( 
occasion.  Thank  you  for  letting 
our  pride  with  you  today  for  10 
service  by  the  North  Carollns 
ment  of  Agriculture. 
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RALPH  OSBORN.  JANICE 
LA  PUENTE,  CALIF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E. 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  March  31. 
Mr.   DANIELSON.   Mr    S, 
week  the  Greater  La  Puente, 


DANIELSON 


REPRESENT  ITTVES 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ley  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  honor  two 
1977  Citizens  of  the  Year  and  I  wanted 
to  bring  their  accomplishments  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Both  Ralph  Osbom  and  Janice  Salmon 
have  outstanding  records  of  community 
service,  leadership,  and  concerned  in- 
volvement. Ralph  Osbom  was  sponsored 
by  the  La  Puente-Industry  Kiwanis  Club 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Janice  Salmon  by  the  local  Campfire 
Girls  organization.  Both  are  most  deserv- 
ing of  this  special  recognition  by  the 
people  and  the  community  where  they 
are  known  and  admired. 

Others  whose  community  service  was 
recognized  by  various  community  orga- 
nizations by  being  nominated  for  this 
honor  were  Jane  Ferris,  Leonor  Avila, 
Leona  Bourdet,  James  N.  Gibbs,  and  De- 
lia Rivera. 
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HERMAN  KAHN:  THE  UNTHINKABLE 
OPTIMIST 
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Speaier,  this 
Cilif .,  Val- 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  20 
in  the  evening,  the  Congressional  Clear- 
inghouse on  the  Future  will  present  its 
fourth  "Dialogue  on  America's  Future," 
and  Herman  Kahn,  director  of  the  Hud- 
son Institute,  will  be  our  speaker. 

In  an  effort  to  introduce  Mr.  Kahn 
to  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  into 
today's  Record  excerpts  of  an  article 
about  him  which  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  Resources  Directory  for  Amer- 
ica's Third  Century:  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Future. 

Mr.  Kahn  is  an  entertaining  and 
thoughtnprovoking  man,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  par- 
ticipate ih  our  meeting  with  him  on  the 
20th  of  April. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Hekman  Kahn:  The  Unthikkable  Optimtst 
Kahn  was  born  In  1922.  in  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abraham  and 
Tetta  Kahn.  The  family  lived  in  New  York 
City  for  some  years  before  moving  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  Kahn  graduated  from  Fairfax 
High  School  In  Los  Angeles  in  1940.  He  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia but  later  transferred  to  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  While  In  col- 
lege Kahn  worked  as  a  ship  steward,  checker 
in  a  supermarket,  and  machinist  in  a  camera 
shop  to  help  pay  his  expenses.  His  studies 
were  Interrupted  by  World  War  II  and  two 
years'  service  In  the  Army,  but  Kahn  eventu- 
ally won  his  bachelor's  degree  from  U.C.L.A. 
and  began  work  with  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  as  a  mathematician.  While  work- 
ing for  Douglas,  he  became  a  teaching  as- 
sistant at  U.C.L.A.  and  attended  classes  at 
the  California   Institute  of  Technology. 

After  a  brief  stint  for  the  Northrop  Avi- 
ation Company,  Kahn  returned  to  Douglas  In 

1947  to  work  as  a  laboratory  analyst  for 
Project  Rand,  a  unique  experimental  Insti- 
tution that  Douglas  had  set  up  in  1945  in 
collaboration    with    the    U.S.    Air    Force.    In 

1948  Kahn  became  Senior  Staff  Physicist  for 
Rand.  His  primary  task  was  a  study  of  the 
relations  between  weapons  and  tactics.  Thus 
did  Kahn  become  an  expert  in  military  strat- 
egy and  weapons  design,  and  soon  he  was 
conducting   lectures    and    seminars    for   se- 


lected military  and  civilian  leaders  and  ad- 
vising some  top  U.S.  decisionmakers. 

A  series  of  lectures  Kahn  delivered  at  the 
Princeton  University  Center  of  International 
Studies  as  a  visiting  research  associate  in 
1959  became  the  foundation  for  On  Thermo- 
nuclear War.  The  "evil  and  tenebrous"  book 
argues  that  there  exists  a  strong  possibility, 
even  probability,  of  nuclear  war  sometime 
In  the  future,  because  disarmament  talks 
and  deterrence  strategy  probably  cannot  suc- 
ceed for  all  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"realistic"  possibility  of  nuclear  war  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  end  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, because  such  wars  can  have  a  number 
of  "degrees  of  awfulness."  partly  depending 
upon  degrees  of  preparation  and  tactics  used. 
Kahn  criticized  as  irresponsible  those  who 
argue  against  a  "realistic  civil  defense  pro- 
gram," which  would  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  victims  so  that  "normal  and  hope- 
ful lives  would  not  be  precluded  for  the 
survivors." 

Though  it  provoked  much  outraged  criti- 
cism, the  book  helped  decisionmakers  on  the 
Soviet  as  well  as  the  U.S.  side  to  think  more 
flexibly  about  responses  to  nuclear  threats 
and  perhaps  even  consider  moves  toward 
detente. 

In  1961.  Kahn  and  attorney  Max  Singer 
established  the  Hudson  Institute  In  White 
Plains,  New  York.  (It  was  later  moved  to 
nearby  Croton-on-Hudson. ) 

Kahn  says  that  when  he  and  Singer  started 
Hudson  they  thought  they  would  put  down 
on  paper  during  the  first  year  everjrthlng  that 
a  good  Secretary  of  Defense  would  want  to 
know,  the  second  year  a  good  Secretary  of 
State,  the  third  year  a  good  President,  the 
fourth  year  a  good  SecreUry  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  fifth  year  a  good 
God.  The  Institute  would  then  close  up  shop. 
"Unfortunately."  chuckles  Kahn,  "in  1966 
Singer  pointed  out  that  we  were  six  years 
behind  in  the  five-year  program." 

Small  in  size  compared  to  "Mother  Rand." 
Hudson  now  has  about  50  permanent  fel- 
lows and  100  consultants.  The  Institute's 
original  motto  was  "National  Security— In- 
ternational Order."  but  Hudson  has  decreased 
its  dependence  no  military  findings,  and  the 
present  mix  of  about  half  military  and  half 
civilian  work  is  reflected  in  Its  new  motto: 
"Policy  Research  in  the  Public  Interest." 

KAHN'S     PUBLICATIONS 

From  a  futurist's  standpoint,  Kahn's  prin- 
cipal books  are: 

The  Year  2000:  A  Framework  for  Specula- 
tion on  the  Next  Thirty-three  Years  (co- 
authored  with  Anthony  J.  Wiener,  MacmUlan. 
1967).  This  431 -page  volume,  packed  with 
tables  and  charts,  was  perhaps  the  first  major 
statement  of  Kahn's  views  on  the  broad  is- 
sues of  the  future.  Widely  hailed  as  one  of 
the  most  impressive  futurist  works  to  ap- 
pear. The  Year  2000  presented  Kahn's  ideas 
about  the  "Basic  lonor-Term  Multifold 
Trend"  and  his  "surprise-free"  scenarios. 

Things  to  Come:  Thinking  about  the  70s 
and  80s  (co-authored  with  B.  Bruce-Briggs, 
Macmillan.  1972).  In  this  volume  of  262 
pages,  somewhat  shorter  than  The  Year  2000. 
Kah  restated  his  case  for  the  need  to  specu- 
late on  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  nu- 
clear disasters.  He  continued  to  refine  and 
discuss  the  Basic  Lone-term  Multifold  Trend, 
described  in  the  earlier  work. 

The  Next  200  Years :  A  Scenario  for  Ameri- 
ca and  the  World  (coauthored  with  William 
Brown  and  Leon  Martel.  Morrow,  1976). 
Kahn  here  states  his  optimistic  view  of  the 
coming  decades.  (The  title  was  chosen  be- 
caxise  of  the  U.S.  Bicentennial  celebration, 
but  the  focus  remains  primarily  on  the  next 
50  years.)  This  book  offers  a  strong  rebuttal 
to  the  "llmlts-to-growth"  school,  and  argues 
that  Americans  will  become  increasingly 
prosperous  In  t^-e  years  ahead.  Imoroved 
technology  will,  Kahn  believes,  compensate 
for  both  the  problems  of  pollution  and  the 
depletion  of  natural  resources. 
Kahn  has  become  a  sharp  critic  of  the  In- 
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tellectual  and  educational  establishment 
which  be  blames  for  a  condition  he  calls 
"educated  Incapacity."  Education  has,  in  his 
view,  decreased  many  people's  ability  to  deal 
with  certain  problems.  For  example,  he  .says, 
for  a  long  time  the  educated  elite  viewed 
public  demands  for  law-and-order  as  appeals 
to  racism,  whereas  such  demands  reflect 
simply  the  average  person's  desire  not  to  be 
robbed  or  assaulted— a  desire  shared  by  black 
and  white  alike. 

He  believes  the  U.S.  educational  system 
now  is  failing  to  teach  discipline  and  good 
work  habits.  "It's  unbelievable  how  badly  the 
schools  are  doing,"  he  says.  He  also  worries 
that  young  people  are  being  led  to  believe 
that  their  parents'  generation  has  immorally 
destroyed  the  basis  of  hvtman  life,  "and 
that's  Just  not  true." 

Kahn  thinks  that  the  idea  that  he  Is  an 
optimist  is  "basically  wrong,"  he  claims  that 
he  is  simply  a  realist. 

"I'm  looking  for  solutions  and  If  you  can 
find  solutions,  you're  optimistic,"  he  says. 
"Are  we  running  out  of  energy?"  The  answer 
is  absolutely  no.  No  way.  Are  we  running  out 
of  resources?  Absolutely  not.  No.  way.  Are  we 
running  out  of  the  ability  to  feed  people 
from  a  technological  and  economic  point  of 
view?  Absolutely  not.  No  way.  Can  we  retain 
clean  air  and  clear  water  and  a  reasonably 
esthetic  landscape?  Absolutely. 

Kahn  concedes,  howevef,  that  there  will 
be  tragedy,  and  the  most  likely  kind  is  wide- 
spread starva'i-ion.  "The  big  problem  is  stock- 
piles," he  explains.  "It  doe.sn't  pfty  any  coun- 
try to  have  enough  stockpiles  so  that  the 
poor  won't  suffer  when  you  have  a  bad  har- 
vest year  or  bad  weather.  It's  up  to  the  food 
exporting  nations  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
assume    responsibility    for   such    stockpiles." 

In  a  period  when  many  people  feel  that  the 
world  is  only  a  few  years  from  a  nuclear 
or  environmental  Armageddon,  Kahn  talks 
exuberantly  about  an  era  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. In  an  interview  with  U.S.  News,  he 
said: 

I  think  there  are  good  prospects  for  what 
the  Europeans  would  call  la  belle  epoqvie  or, 
if  you  will,  a  good  era  similar  to  that  ex- 
perienced between  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  World  War  I — a  worldwide  period  of 
growth,  trade,  peace,  and  prosperity  on  the 
whole,  and  a  time,  generally  speaking,  of 
optimism  about  the  future. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1977 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  participate  in  this  observance  of  the 
59th  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  because  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  a  meaningless,  pro  forma  exercise. 
Real,  flesh  and  blood  people  are  involved. 

I  have  made  the  point, in  the  past, 
when  joining  in  this  observance,  that 
even  in  the  bleakest  times,  somebody  has 
to  continue  to  "make  the  record." 

I  have  emphasized  that  Lithuania  is 
not  a  make-believe  nation.  It  has  a  long 
and  frequently  distinguished  history 
dating  back  to  A.D.  1009. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  in  the 
face  of  Russia's  massive  presence  and 
its  techniques  of  deportation,  (^Ioniza- 
tion, and  propaganda,  thatS^e^-ithua- 
nian  national  spirit  has  endured. 

Remember  that  Lithuania  has  a  tradi- 
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tion  as  a  nation  state,  as  does,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Ukraine.  It  is  not  some  form- 
less entity.  Moreover,  a  vigorous  Catholi- 
cism has  apparently  survived. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  variety  of  dis- 
sidents, and  a  variety  of  minorities.  In- 
deed, there  are  at  least  80  different  na- 
tionalities in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Russians 
are  barely  50  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. 

As  a  broad  generalization,  the  further 
west  you  go  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
more  the  peoples  ijivolved  identify  with 
the  humanist  traditions  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  goals  of  individual  dignity. 
Lithuania  is  in  this  category.  I  believe 
we  recognize  the  difficulties  of  Lithu- 
ania's situation,  and  without  raising 
false  hopes,  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
by  reaching  out  to  touch  and  to  under- 
stand the  people  of  Lithuania. 
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SENATE   COMMITTEE   MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  sj-stem  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 
Meetings  Scheduled 
APRIL  4 
9:15  am. 

Human  Resources 

•Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  961,  to  promote 
the  healthy  development  of  children 
who  would  benefit  from  adoption  by 
facilitating  their  placement  in  adop- 
tive homes. 
Until:  1:00  p.m.      1114  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  am. 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 

Budget 

To   mark   up   proposed   first   concurrent 

resoUition  setting  forth  recommended 

levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 

revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  of  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee     on     Foreign     Agriculture 
Policy 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   on   foreign 
food  aid  (Public  Law  480). 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  j'ear  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  authorized  num- 
ber of  flag  ofticers  on  active  duty,  and 
its  relationship  to  fiscal  year  19'78  au- 
thorization requests  for  active  duty. 
Reserve  and  civilian  manpower  and 
training  loads. 

212  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  provide  for 
interim  regulatory  reform  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Federal 
Trade     Commission,     Federal     Power 
Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal     Maritime    Commission,     and 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
the  status  of  national  efforts  in  energy 
conservation. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations fcr  fiscal  year  1978  for  tlie  En- 
ergy  Research   and   Development   Ad- 
ministration. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Poreisn  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  continue  oversight  liearings  on  major 
international    economic    issues   facing 
the  United  States. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Federal 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  release  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report  entitled 
"Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Safe- 
guards." 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Human  Resources 
.Subcommittee  on  Labor 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on   the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits program. 
Until  2:00  p.m.      4232  Djmsen  Building 

1:30  p.m.  t_y 

Conferees 

On  H.R.  4877.  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977. 

H-140,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  btidg- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  fcr 
public  works  projects. 

1202  Dlrk-sen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   projects,    to   hear    Members    of 
Congress    and    public    witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  Lind  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearing; 
military    procurement 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
grams. 
j  224 

:     Environment  and  Public  Worts 
[     To  hold  hearings  on  the 
I         William  Meredith  Cox.  of 
;  be  Administrator  of  the 

way  Administration. 
4200 
2.00  p.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Worlis 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Reg 
To  continue  hearings  on 
I         thorlzatlons  for  fiscal  year 
Nuclear  Regulatory 
4200 
3:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
To  receive  a  briefing  (in 
from  officials  of  the 
gence   Agency   on   the 
situation. 
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4:16  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
,        To  meet  in  closed  session  lo  receive  a 
briefing  from  Secretary  of  State  Vance 
I  on  his  recent  trip  to  Mosco  v 

sue,  Capitol 
APRIL  6 
8:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Work ; 
Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Community 
',  Development 

I         To  hold  hearings  on  propose  1 
r  authorizing  funds  for 

i  and  to  consider  the 

sage  of  March  23,  1977,  on 
slstance  to  certain  areas 
4200 
Commerce,  Science,  and  ixansf 
Surface  Transportation  Subcor 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  t  i. 
Union  Station  Improvemei;  t 
235 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  an 
tlve  and  anticompetitive 
the  eye  glass  Industry 

10:00  a.m.  424  Russ4l 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on 

estimates  for  fiscal  year 

Consumer  Product  Safety 

1224  Dirks^i 
I      Appropriations 
;     Public  Works  Subcommittee 
•         To  continue  hearings  on  pruj,™. 
I  estimates  for  fiscal  year  197  i 

i'  He  works  projecte.  to  hear  \  ei 

(•  Congress  and  public  witness 's 
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Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Subcommittee     on     Foreign 
Policy 
To  continue  oversight  hearing 
I-  food  aid  (P.L.  480). 

•  ,  322  Russel 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 
I         To  continue  hearings  on  pr«i,„ 
j  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 

I  works  projects. 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1164,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  construc- 
tion at  certain  military  Installations. 

„    ^     ^  212  Russell  Building 

Budget  ^ 

To   mark   up  proposed   first   concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays.  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
_      ^  357  Russell  Building 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  markup  on  S.  69  and  S   92 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

,  ,    ^  „  6302  Dlrksen  Building 

Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  recent  study 
prepared  by  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin on  food  chain  stores'  profits  and 
prices. 

318  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  conserve 
gas  and  oil  by  fostering  Increased  util- 
ization of  coal  In  electric  generating 
facilities  and  In  major  Industrial  In- 
stallations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Development 
To  continue  hearings  en  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

_      .       ^  S-407,  Capitol 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  State  De- 
partment nominations;    and   to  mark 
^  up  H.R.  5040.  proposed  supplemental 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
certain  programs  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904,  to  establish 
a  center  within  OMB  to  provide  cur- 
rent information  on  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
To  consider  S.  855,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal    year   1978   for   activities  of   the 
National  Science  Foundation,  S.  755 
extending  through  fiscal  year  1978  ali 
expiring   health    programs    under   the 
Public    Health    Service    Act    and    the 
Community  Health  Centers  Act 
Until  11 :30  a.m.      4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  Res  's  5 
through  12,  proposing  several  changes 
in   the  Senate  rules,  principally  with 
regard   to  Rule  XXII    (cloture), 
c     ^  ^  301  Russell  Building 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 
To   hold   hearings   on    the   question   of 
public  disclosure  of  funding  levels  au- 
thorized for  Government  IntelliKence 
activities.  6C"i-t. 

special  Aging  ''''  '''^^^^"  ^""'''»« 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  on  older 
Americans  of  rising  energy  costs 
10:30  a.m.  1202  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  a  business  meeting. 

S-210  Capitol 


April  1,  1977 


■     11:00  a.m. 

Select  Ethics 
Business  meeting  (open  with  immediate 
vote  to  get  Into  closed  session)  to  dis- 
cuss committee  organization. 

.  „„  1417  Dlrksen  Building 

1:30  p.m.  * 

Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects. 

„  „„  1114  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Military   Construction   Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1164,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  construc- 
tion at  certain  military  Installations. 
212  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  365,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Building 
APRIL  6 
9:0C  a.m. 
Energy   and   Natural   Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393.  the  proposed 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan,  Dale  Er- 
nest Hathaway,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Alex  F.  Mercure,  of  New  Mex- 
ico,   and    Robert    Haldeman     Meyer, 
of  California,  each  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of   Agriculture;    to   be   fol- 
lowed by  consideration  of  these  nomi- 
nations and  that  of  Howard  W.  HJort, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  John 
C.  White,  of  Texas,  all  to  be  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior,   to  hear 
Congressional    witnesses. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold   a  hearing  on   the  nomination 
of  Harold  Marvin  Williams,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subconmilttee  on  Child  and  Human  De- 
velopment 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  Child  Abuse  and  Preven- 
tion Treatment  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
247). 

Until  12:00  noon 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 


April  1,  1977 
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Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  benefits  from  and 
technological  uses  of  genetic  engl- 
neering-Deoxyribonucleic  Acid  (DNA) 
research. 
Until  3:00  p.m. 

6202  Dlrgsen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  contirjue  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  in 
the  eye  glass  Industry. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coiisumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
public   works  projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
nllltary  procurement  authorizations 
-or  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  en  S.   1164,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  con- 
struction at  certain  military  installa- 
tions. 

212  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  305.  to  require  Issuers 
of  registered  securities  to  keep  accu- 
rate records,  and  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  overseas  bribes  by  any  U.S. 
business  concern. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  mark  up   proposed   first  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  recommended 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  Federal 
revenues,  and  new  budget  authority. 
357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To   continue   oversight   hearings   to   de- 
termine   status    of    natural    efforts    In 
energy  conservation. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subsommlttee  on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolif- 
eration, and  Federal  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  897,  to 
strengthen  U.S.  policies  on  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon,  and  to  reorganize 
certain  nuclear  export  functions. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 

To  continue  oversight   hearings  on   the 
administration    of    the    Black    Lung 
Benefits  program. 
Until:   1:00  p.m.     4332  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 


Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 
To   hold    hearings    on    the    question    of 
public  disclosure  of  funding  levels  au- 
thorized for  Government  Intelligence 
activities. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Pu  oUc  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public   works  projects. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcominlttee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
■  Armed  Services 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.   1164,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  con- 
struction at  certain  military  installa- 
tions. 

212  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

e.'stlmates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

S-126  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 

To  meet  In  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  from  officials  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  on  International- 
ization of  local  conflicts  In  Africa. 

S-116,  Capitol 
4:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  Oceans, 
and  International  Environment,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive 
testimony  from  State  Department  of- 
ficials on  negotiations  with  Pakistan 
on  nuclear  programs,  military  sales, 
and  economic  assistance. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  7 
8:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  7.  to  es- 
tablish In  the  Department  of  Interior 
an  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement  to  administer 
programs  to  control  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations. 

31 10  Dlrksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  administration's  proposals  rela- 
tive to  the  food  stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To   resume.   In   closed   session,   oversight 
hearings  on  major  International  eco- 
nomic issues  facing  the  United  States. 
S-116,  Capitol 
9:30  am. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 


To  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Chester  Crawford  McGulre,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Hovising  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  trans- 
portation industry,  Including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  De- 
velopment 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Child  Abuse  and 
Prevention  Treatment  Act  (Public 
Law  93-247) . 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  research  programs  for  and  to 
aid  families  of  deceased  children  suf- 
fering from  sudden  Infant  death. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropi  latlons 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and   Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1019,  to  authorize 
funds   for   fiscal   years   1978  and   1979 
for  certain  maritime  programs. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  pn  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  con- 
serve gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased 
utilization  of  coal  In  electric  generat- 
ing facilities  and  in  major  Industrial 
Installations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Special  Aging 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  Impact  on 
older  Americans  of  rising  energy  costs. 
1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  1977 
budget  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 

To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  bi- 
lateral development  assistance. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  International  Operations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978   authorizations    for    the    Depart- 
ment t>f  State. 

4421  Dlrksen  Building 
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1.00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Near  Eastel'n  and  South 
Asian  Affairs 
To  meet  In  closed  session 
briefing  from  the  Centra 
Agency  on  the  situation 


Erergy 


Dlrlci  en 


prop  >sed 


2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
military    procurement 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
grams. 

224 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Dr.  Prank  Press,  of  Ml„ 
be  Director  of  the  Office  o 
Technology  Policy. 
5110 

APRIL   8 

8:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  ~ 
sources 
To   continue   consideration 
establish    In    the    Depart! 
terior  an  Office  of  Surface  _. 
lamation  and  Enforcement 
Ister  programs  to  control 
mining  operations. 
3110 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S. 
lish   a  Department  of  I 
Federal    Government   to   , 
ordinated  national  energy 
Until :  5  p.m.  3302 

APRIL    18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  pi. 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department    of    Housing  _ 
Development  and  Indeper  d 
cies,  to  hear  public 

1318  Dlrkie 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommitt 
To  resume  hearings  on 
policy    in    view    of 
situations. 

4200 
Judiciary 

To   hold   hearings  on   S. 
competition  and  consumer  , 
policies  In  the  developmei  t 
uct  standards. 

2228 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Aopropriatlons 

Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year*!™ 
Denartment   of  the   Interio 
lated    Agencies,    to   hear 
nesses. 

1114Dirkseh 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  prt 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  .„ 
Federal  Aviation  Administra 
1224  Dirkseji 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technol< 
Science.  Technology,   and  Space 
mlttee  ^ 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126. 
j  an     Earthquake     Hazards 

:  Program. 

L  eilODlrksei 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26.  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9.  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  processes 
by  which  accounting  and  auditing 
practices  and  procedures,  promulgated 
or  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  conUnue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To   continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26   Al- 
ton, 111. 

,„  -„  4200  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

„      ,,        .  1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

,    ^,  235  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972.  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
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ment  and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,   to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May   15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities   of    the     Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  658.  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  Oregon  for  inclusion 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting  and 
Management 

To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hcarines  on  proposed  hous- 
ing' and  community  develonment  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  bv  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918.  and 
S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  to  prohibit  abusive  prac- 
tices by  Independent  debt  collectors. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and   Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold    hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
■jJnergy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9.  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Judlcliry 

To  resume  bearlnes  on  S.  825.  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
pollcle'i  In  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
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APRIL  26 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  Small  Biislness 
To  hold  bearings  on  problems  of  small 
business    as    they    relate    to    product 
llabUlty. 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  author- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  support  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  small  busi- 
ness development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  he  .rings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection    Act    to    prohibit    abusive 
practices  by  Independent  debt  collec- 
tors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Bulldin? 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine  and   Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
connection   with   delays   and   conges- 
tion   occurring    at    U.S.    alrports-of 
entry. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
APWL  27 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection    Act    to    prohibit    abusive 
practices    by    Independent    debt    col- 
lectors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings   on   S.   403.   the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
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year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

A  4200  Dlrksen  Building 

[       APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m.     / 

Commerce]  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumes  Subcommittee 
To  contlnu*J»€£rlngs  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  LlabUlty  In- 
siurance  Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1125,  authorizing 
the    establishment    of    the    Eleanor 
Roosevelt    National    Historic    Site    In 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  3 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing.  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  provide 
veterans    with    certain   cost   Informa- 
tion   on    conversion    of    government 
supervised  Insurance  to  individual  life 
Insurance  policies. 
UntU:  12  noon        6202  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    hold     oversight    hearings    on    U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings   on  proposed   legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.   Housing,   and   Urban   Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation amending  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
MAY  5 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  certain  cost  infor- 
mation on  conversion  of  government 
supervised  insurance  to  individual  life 
insurance  policies. 
Until :  12  noon        6202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  designed  to 
promote    methods    by    which    contro- 
versies  Involving   consumers   may   be 
resolved. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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MAY  6 


10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings     on     the 
broadcasting  Industry,  Including  net- 
work   Ucenslng,    advertising    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  RusseU  Building 
MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal        Railroad        Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  Including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Managements 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transf>ortatlon  Subconunlttee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  ^scal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear   Secretary   of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Oovernmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  A|;countlng  and 
Management 
To  resume  bearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  account!  ig  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  proce(  :ures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  th(  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established 

3302  Dli^sen  Building 
MAY  26 
10.00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 
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Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 
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JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  16 
9:30/a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications    Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 
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(Legislative  day  0/  Monday,  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  12:30  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Howard  M.  Metzen- 
BAUM,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer : 

Hear  the  words  of  the  53d  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  6th  verse : 

All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we 
have  turned  everyone  to  his  own  way; 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  in- 
iquity of  us  all. — Isaiah  53 :  6. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  may  we  enter  this  Holy 
Week  with  reverent  meditation  upon 
those  mighty  acts  of  redemption  and 
new  life.  Amid  the  busy  pace  of  daily 
duties  help  us  to  remember  that  He  was 
woimded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  Him;  and 
with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  Walking 
the  way  of  the  cross  may  we  find  it  the 
way  of  life  and  peace. 

Through  Him  who  gave  His  life  for 
many.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  4, 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  April  1, 
1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPILATION  OF  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIPS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  asked  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  to  prepare  a  compilation  of 
the  committee  memberships  so  as  to 
indicate  the  service  overlap  among  the 
committees.  Such  a  compilation  should 
be  helpful  to  committee  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  committees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  enable 
them  perhaps  to  so  schedule  committee 
meetings  from  time  to  time  as  to  avoid 
problems  for  committee  members  who 
want  to  attend  but  who  find  that  two  or 
more  committees  on  which  they  serve 
are  scheduled  to  meet  at  the  same  hour. 

jTjst  as  an  example,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
on  its  committee  four  members  who  are 
also  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  four  members  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee; three  members  who  are  on  the 
Budget  Committee;  three  members  who 
are  on  the  Finance  Committee;  two 
members  who  are  on  the  Commerce 
Committee;  two  members  who  are  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  two  members  on 
the  Rules  Committee;  two  on  Veterans' 
Affairs;  one  on  Armed  Services;  one  on 
Banking;  and  one  on  Human  Resources. 

I  think  this  compilation  would  be 
helpful  for  the  chairmen  and  staff  di- 
rectors of  the  various  committees  to 
better  arrange  their  committee  sched- 
ules so  as  to  meet  at  times  that  would 
avoid,  to  the  extent  possible,  conflicts 
and  overlaps  among  the  committees. 

I  think  this  may  be  helpful  imtll  such 
time  as  the  computerization  of  the  com- 
mittee schedules  goes  into  effect  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the 
Stevenson  resolution.  The  object  is  to 
avoid  the  situation  in  which  several  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  schedule  meet- 
ings at  the  same  hour,  thus  causing  many 
Members  to  miss  some  meetings  because 
of  Inability  to  be  in  two  different  places 
at  once.  As  so  often  happens,  one  com- 
mittee will  find  it  impossible  to  muster 
a  quorum  because  many  of  its  members 


are  in  attendance  at  committee  meetings 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  memorandum  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoMMrrrEE  on  AcRicDLTtniE,  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry 

(Service  on  other  committees  of  Agriculture 

Committee  Members) 

Appropriations,  4,  Huddleston,  Leahy,  Bell- 
mon,  Young. 

Foreign  Relations,  4,  Clark,  Humphrey, 
McGovern,  Stone. 

Budget,  3,  Bellmon,  Dole,  Hayakawa. 

Finance,  3,  Talmadge,  Curtis,  Dole. 

Commerce,  2,  Melcher,  Zorlnsky. 

Judiciary,  2,  Allen,  Eastland. 

Rules,  2,  Allen.  Clark. 

Veterans,  2,  Stone,  Talmadge. 

Armed  Services,  1,  Helms. 

Banking,  :,  Lugar. 

Human  Resources,  1,  Hayakawa. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

(Service  on  Other  Committees  of  Appro- 
priations Committee  Members) 

Budget,  6,  ChUes,  HolUngs,  Johnston,  Mag- 
nuson,  Sasser,  Bellmon. 

Governmental  Affairs,  6,  ChUes,  Eagleton, 
McClellan,  Sasser,  Mathlas,  Sterens. 

Judiciary,  6,  Bayh,  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  DeCon- 
clnl,  McClellan,  Mathlas. 

Agriculture,  4,  Huddleston,  Leahy,  Bellmon, 
Young. 

Commerce,  4,  Holllngs,  Inouye,  Magnuson, 
Stevens. 

Energy,  3,  Johnston,  Hatfield,  Welcker. 

Banking,  2,  Proxmlre,  Brooke. 

Human  Resources,  2,  Eagleton,  Schwelker. 

Rules,  2,  Byrd,  W.  Va..  Hatfield. 

Armed  Services,  1,  Stennls. 

Environment,  1,  Burdlck. 

Foreign  Relations,  1,  Case. 


Committee  on  Armed  Services 
(Service  on  Other  Committees  of  Armed 

Services  Committee  Members) 
Banking,    4,    Mclntyre,    Morgan,    Oam, 
Tower. 
Energy,  3,  Bumpers,  Jackson,  Bartlett. 
Environment,  3,  Anderson,  Culver,  Hart. 
Judiciary,  3,  Culver,  Thurmond,  Scott. 
Commerce,  2,  Cannon,  Ooldwster. 
Governmental  Affairs,  2,  Jackson,  Nunn. 
Agriculture,  1,  Helms. 
Appropriations,  1,  Stennls. 
Budget,  1,  Anderson. 
Finance,  1,  Byrd,  Va. 
Rules,  1,  Cannon. 
Veterans,  1,  Thurmond. 
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Committee  on  Banking,  Hous^g,  and 
Urban  Affaibs 


Banking 
Moibsn,  Gam, 

Ichmltt. 
,  Wll- 


E  iegle. 


,  Bro<  ke 


(Service  on  Other  Ck>nunittees 
Committee  Members) 

Armed  Services,  4,  Mclntyre, 
Tower. 

Commerce,  3,  Rlegle,  Stevenson 

Human  Resources,  3,  Cranston, 
Hams. 

Appropriations,  2,  Proxmlre, 

Budget,  2,  Cranston,  Heinz. 

Foreign  Relations,  2,  Sarbanes,  S^arkman. 

Agriculture.  1,  Lugar. 

Governmental  ASalrs,  1,  Heinz 

Rules,  1,  Williams. 

Veterans,  1,  Cranston. 

COMMriTEE    ON    THE   BUDG^ 

>t 


Budget 

,  Johns - 

Domenlcl, 

Mttskie,    Do- 

Mxiskle, 


layakawa. 


layakawa. 


(Service   on   Other   Committees 
Committee  Members ) 

Appropriations,  6,  Chiles,  Hollln^ 
ton,  Magnuson.  Sasser,  Belmon. 

Energy,  4,  Abourezk,  Johnston, 
McClure. 

Environment,   4,    Anderson 
menicl,    McClure. 

Governmental   Affairs,   4,   Chile 
Sasser,  Heinz. 

Agriculture.  3.  Bellmon.  Dole, 

Banking.  2.  Cranston.  Heinz. 

Commerce.  2,  HoUings,  Magnvisc^ 

Human  Resources,  2,  Cranston 

Judiciary.  2.  Abourezk,  Blden. 

Armed  Services,  1,  Anderson. 

Finance,  1,  Dole. 

Foreign  Relations,  1.  Blden. 

Veterans,  1,  Cranston. 

COMMTTTEE      ON      COMMERCE.      SCIENCE.      AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

(Service  on  Other  Committees  of 
Committee  Members) 

Appropriations,  4,  HoUings,  Ino^ye,  Mag- 
nuson, Stevens. 

Banking.  3,  Rlegle.  Stevenson,  S^hmitt. 

Finance,  3,  Long.  Danforth,  Pac  Icwood. 

Agriculture,  2.  Melcher,  Zorinsk;  . 

Armed  Services.  2,  Cannon,  Oolpwater. 

Budget,  2,  HoUings,  Magnuson. 

Energy,  2,  Durkln.  Ford. 

Foreign  Relations.  2,  Griffin.  Pfcarson. 

Governmental  Affairs,  2.  Danfort^,  Stevens. 

Rules,  2.  Cannon,  Griffin. 

Human  Resources,  1,  Rlegle. 

Veterans.  1,  Durkln. 


commerce 


Committee  on  Energy  and  NifnTRAi. 
Resottrces 

(Service  on  Other  Committees  o|  Energy 
Committee  Members) 

Budget,  4,  Abourezk,  Johnston,  iDomenlcl, 
McClure. 

Finance,  4,  Haskell,  Matsunag^,  Hansen, 
Laxalt. 

Appropriations,     3,     Johnston,     Hatfield, 
Weicker. 

Armed    Services,    3,    Bumpers,    Jackson, 
Bartlett. 

Judiciary,  2.  Abourezk.  Metzenb^um 

Veterans.  3.  D\iTkin,  Matsunagi ,  Hansen. 

Commerce,  2,  Durkln.  Ford. 

Environment.  2.  Domenlcl,  Mcdlure. 

Governmental  Affairs,  2,  Jacksof ,  Metcalf. 

Foreign  Relations,  1,  Church. 

Rules,  1,  Hatfield. 


AN> 


Committee  on  Environment 
Works 
(Service  on  Other  Committers 
Environment  Committee 
Budget,   4,   Anderson,   Muskle, 
McClure. 
Armed  Services,  3.  Anderson, 
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of 
jrs) 
Domenlcl, 

.  Hart. 


Meirbers) 


Cv  Iver, 


Finance,  3.  Bentsen.  Gravel,  Mojmihan. 
Human   Resources,   3,   Randolph,   Chafee, 
Stafford. 

Energy.  2,  McClure,  Domenlcl. 
Judiciary.  2,  Culver.  Wallop. 
Veterans.  2,  Randolph,  Stafford. 
Appropriations,  1,  Burdlck. 
Foreign  Relations,  1,  Baker. 
Governmental  Affairs,  1,  Muskle. 
Rules  and  Administration,  1,  Baker. 

Committee  on  Finance 

(Service  on   Other  Committees  of  Finance 

Committee  Members) 

Energy,    4,    Haskell,    Matsunaga,    Hansen, 
Laxalt. 

Agriculture,  3,  Talmadge.  Curtis,  Dole. 

Commerce.  3,  Long.  Danforth,  Packwood. 

Environment  3,  Bentsen,  Gravel,  Moynihan. 

Governmental  Affairs,  3,  Rlblcoff,  Danforth, 
Roth. 

Veterans,  3.  Matsunaga.  Talmadge.  Hansen. 
Human   Resources.   2.   Hathaway,   Nelson. 
Armed  Services,  1,  Byrd  (Va.) . 
Budget,  1,  Dole. 
Judiciary.  1.  Laxalt. 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
(Service  on  Other  Committees  of  Foreign 

Relations  Committee  Members) 
Agriculture.     4,     Clark,     Humphrey,    Mc- 
Qovern,  Stone. 

Rules,  4,  Clark.  Pell.  Baker,  Griffin. 
Governmental    Affairs,    3,    Glenn,    Javits, 
Percy. 

Banking.  2.  Sarbanes,  Sparkman.  . 
Commerce,  2,  Griffin,  Pearson. 
Human  Resources.  2.  Pell,  Javits. 
Appropriations.  1,  Case. 

Budget.  1.  Blden.  . 

Energy,  1,  Church. 
Environment,  1,  Baker. 
Judiciary,  1.  Blden. 
Veterans'  Affairs,  1,  Stone. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
(Service  on  Other  Committees  of  Govern- 
mental  Affairs  Committee  Mwnbers) 

Appropriations,   6,   Chiles,   Eagleton,   Mc- 
Clellan,  Sasser,  Mathlas,  Stevens. 

Budget,  4,  Chiles,  Muskle.  Sasser,  Heinz. 

Finance,  3.  Rlblcoff.  Danforth,  Roth. 

Foreign  Relations,  3,  Glenn,  Javits,  Percy. 

Armed  Services.   2.  Jackson,  Nunn. 

Commerce,  2,  Danforth,  Stevens. 

Energy,  2.  Jackson,  Metcalf. 

Human  Resources,  2,  Eagleton,  Javits. 

Judiciary.  2,  McClellan,  Mathlas. 

Banking,  1.  Heinz. 

Environment,  1,  Muskle. 


Committee  on  Human  Resources 

(Services  on  Other  Committees  of  Human 
Resources  Committee  Members) 

Banking.  3,  Cranston,  Rlegle,  Williams. 

Environment,  3,  Randolph,  Chafee,  Staf- 
ford. 

Veterans,  3,  Cranston,  Randolph,  Stafford. 
Appropriations,  2.  Eagleton,  Schweiker. 
Budget,   2,   Cranston,   Hayakawa. 
Finance,  2,  Hathaway,  Nelson. 
Foreign  Relations.  2.  Pell,  Javits. 
Governmental  Affairs.  2.  Eagleton,  Javits. 
Judiciary,   2.  Kennedy,   Hatch. 
Rules,  2,  Pell,  Williams. 
Agriculture,  1,  Hayakawa. 
Commerce,  1,  Rlegle. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciabt 

(Service  on  Other  Committees  of  Judiciary 
Committee  Members) 

Appropriations.  5,  Bayh,  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  De- 
Concinl,  McClellan,  Mathlas. 


Armed  Services,   3,   Culver,   Scott,   Thur- 
mond. 

Energy,  3,  Abourezk.  Metzenbaum,  Laxalt. 
Agriculture,  2,  Allen.  Eastland. 
Budget,  2.  Abovu-ezk,  Blden. 
Environment,  2,  Culver.  Wallop. 
Governmental       Affairs,       2,       McClellan, 
Mathlas. 

Human  Resoiu-ces,  2,  Kennedy,  Hatch. 
Rules,  2,  Allen,  Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Finance,  1,  Laxalt. 
Foreign  Relations,  1,  Blden. 
Veterans'  Affairs,  1,  Thurmond. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
(Service  on  Other  Committees  of  Rules  Com- 
mittee Members) 

Foreign  Relations,  4,   Clark,   Pell,  Baker, 
Griffin. 

Agriculture,  2,  Allen,  Clark. 
Appropriations,  2,  Byrd.  W.  Va.,  Hatfield. 
Commerce,  2,  Cannon,  Griffin. 
Human  Resources,  2,  Pell,  Williams. 
Judiciary,  2,  Allen.  Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Armed  Services,  1,  Cannon. 
Banking.  1.  Williams. 
Energy.  1.  Hatfield. 
Environment.  1.  Baker. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

(Service  on  Other  Committees  of  Veterans' 

Affairs  Committee  Members) 

Energy,  3.  Durkln,  Matsunaga,  Hansen. 

Finance,  3,  Matsunaga,  Talmadge.  Hansen. 

Human  Resources,  3,  Cranston,  Randolph, 
Stafford. 

Agriculture,  2.  Stone,  Talmadge. 

Environment,  2,  Randolph,  Stafford. 

Armed  Services,  1,  Thurmond. 

Banking,  1,  Cranston. 

Budget,  1,  Cranston. 

Commerce,  1,  Durkln. 

Foreign  Relations.  1.  Stone. 

Judiciary,  1,  Thurmond. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  4  P.M.  CONVEN- 
ING TIME  ON  CERTAIN  DAYS 
DURING  MAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time,  I  wish  to  announce  in  ad- 
vance, so  as  to  give  committees  ample  op- 
portunity in  which  to  take  advantage  of 
It,  days  on  which  the  Senate  will  not  be 
coming  In  until  4  p.m.  during  the  month 
of  May. 

ORDER  TO   CONVENE   ON   TUESDAY,    MAY    3,    1977, 
AT    4    P.M. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  convenes  on 
Tuesday,  May  3,  It  convene  at  the  hour 
of  4  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  CONVENE  ON  THURSDAY,  MAY  5,   1977, 
AT   4    P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Thursday,  May  5,  it 
convene  at  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  CONVENE  ON  TUESDAY,   MAY   10,   1977, 
AT   4    P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  ttie 
Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday.  May  10.  It 
convene  at  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER   TO   CONVENE   ON   THURSDAY,    MAY    12. 
1977,   AT   4    P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Thursday,  May  12,  it 
convene  at  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PURPOSE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  will  give  committees  and  staffs  ample 
notice  of  those  days,  which  we  can  now 
foresee,  on  which  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  thus 
giving  all  committees  virtually  an  entire 
day  on  those  dates  for  markup  of  bills 
without  interruptions  from  the  floor. 
'  Under  the  Stevenson  resolution,  they 
are  allowed  to  meet  2  hours  after  the 
Senate  comes  in  without  consent.  This 
would  mean  that  on  Tuesday  and  on 
Thursday,  May  3  and  May  5,  respectively, 
and  Tuesday  and  on  Thursday,  May  10 
and  May  12,  respectively,  committees  can 
be  assured  that  they  can  have  virtually  a 
full  day  of  meetings  without  interrup- 
tions from  the  floor. 

I  think  it  is  very  important^in  view 
of  the  budget  deadline  of  May  15  on 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Budget 
Reform  Act,  committees  must  have  re- 
ported certain  tyjjes  of  authorizing  meas- 
ures—that committees  have  as  '  much 
time  in  the  early  part  of  May  as  possible, 
and  also  in  April,  in  which  to  prepare 
measures  so  as  to  meet  the  May  15 
deadline. 

I  also  think  that  prior  to  May  15,  on 
most  of  the  days — even  aside  from  those 
dates  on  which  the  Senate  will  be  com- 
ing in  at  4  p.m. — committees  can  pretty 
well  count  on  morning  sessions.  There 
will  also  be  other  days  prior  to  May  15, 
which  I  cannot  announce  at  the  moment, 
when  the  Senate  will  come  in  subsequent 
to  the  hour  of  12  p.m.  Committees  will, 
hopefully,  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  hours  when  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session  so  as  to  hold  uninterrupted  mark- 
ups and.  in  some  cases,  hearings. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  through 
tomorrow.  April  5.  the  Senate  will  have 
been  in  session  50  days  this  year.  Of 
those  50  sessions,  the  Senate  has  met 
prior  to  12  o'clock  noon  on  only  16  oc- 
casions. On  34  of  the  50  days,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  met  at  no  earlier  than  12 
o'clock  noon — in  at  least  22  instances, 
subsequent  to  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  leadership  has  felt  that  the  com- 
mittees should  be  accommodated  as 
much  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  tried  to  avoid  coming  in  prior  to 
12  o'clock  noon,  whenever  possible  dur- 
ing January.  February,  and  March  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
breakdown  of  the  convening  times  at 
which  the  Senate  has  met  during  those 
50  days  of  the  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Convening  Hours — Through  April  5.   1977 

DAYS  in  session — 50 

Convening    times : 

9:15  a.m.,  1  day;  9:30  a.m.,  2  days;   0:45 


a.m..  2  days;  10:00  ajn.,  4  days;  10:15  a.m., 
1  day;  10:30  a.m.,  2  days;  11:00  ajn..  4 
days;  12  n.,  12  days;  12:30  p.m.,  1  day;  1:30 
p.m.,  1  day;  1:45  p.m.,  1  day;  2:00  p.m., 
5  days;  3:00  p.m.,  2  days;  4:00  p.m.,  2  days; 
8:00  p.m.,  1  day. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  of  the  minority  leader. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
two  budget  waiver  resolutions  are  at  the 
desk:  Senate  Resolution  127,  which  Is  a 
budget  waiver  resolution  on  S.  36,  and 
Senate  Resolution  129,  which  is  a  budget 
waiver  resolution  on  S.  266.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  these  waiver  resolutions 
have  been  cleared. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT  WITH  RESPECTT  TO 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  36 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  127  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  36.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  nonnuclear  energy 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
programs  conducted  by  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  36.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  and  development  of  new 
forms  of  energy,  energy  conservation  tech- 
niques, and  conversion  of  energy.  Such 
waiver  is  necessary  to  permit  consideration 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  prior  to 
May  15,  1976,  but  which  failed  to  become 
law  during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  If 
consideration  of  S.  36  Is  prevented,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 


istration will  be  unable  to  reprogram  above 
amounts  contained  in  relevant  appropria- 
tions bills;  will  be  imable  to  initiate,  with 
specific  congressional  direction,  the  National 
Energy  Extension  Service  for  which  appro- 
priations have  already  been  made;  and  wUl 
be  unable  to  initiate,  with  specific  congres- 
sional direction,  certain  solar  energy  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  certain  other  provisions 
relating  to  a  small  grants  program  for  appro- 
priate technology,  measures  dealing  with  em- 
ployee and  organizational  ponfllcts  of  interest 
will  not  be  authorized  without  passage  of 
S.  36. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

WAIVER  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.  266 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  129,  which  is  the  budg- 
et waiver  resolution  on  S.  266. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  266. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  266,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1977  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  Such  waiver  is 
necessary  to  extend  a  program  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
and  increase  the  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram to  allow  completion  of  remedial  action 
concerning  a  potential  health  hazard  caused 
by  the  use  of  sand  containing  uranium  mill 
tailings  for  the  construction  of  buUdings.  in 
the  Grand  Junction.  Colorado  area. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  B-1   BOMBER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  after 
23  years  of  analysis,  planning,  and  test- 
ing, the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  now  begun 
procurement  of  an  intercontinental 
bomber — the  B-1  bomber — which  will 
ultimately  replace  our  aging  B-52  Strato- 
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fortress.  Despite  much  study 
delay,  however,  the  Carter  a 
tion  has  decided  that  further 
further  delay  are  In  order.  S< 
Defense  Harold  Brown  has 
the  authorization  for  B-1  . 
cut  from  eight  aircraft  to  „ 
in  order  to  reduce  the  defense 
fiscal  year  1978  by  $280  mllllin, 
tary  Brown  justified  the  reduc^ 
tion  rate  on  the  grounds  that 
amination  of  the  requirement 
bomber  may  result  in 
production   aircraft,   reductloh 
number  of  planes  purchased, 
cellation  of  the  entire  B-1  __. 
A  decision  by  President  Carter 
in  May,  but  one  thing  is  clear, 
delay  in  the  B-1  program  only 
costs  of  production  upward. 

The  major  Issues  surroundir  g 
bomber  are  no  longer  to  be 
realm  of  Research  and 
the  B-1  aircraft  itself.  Despite 
controversy  and  criticism,  th< 
vanced  strategic   bomber  has 
from  the  development  phase  fi 
ble  of  performing  the  mission; 
to  It  In  the  1980's  and  beyond 
high  altitude,  high  speed  ca; 
the  Soviet  Union  to  retain  ^„v 
defenses,  its  automatic  terrain 
radar  and  low  radar  cross-sec 
the  B-1  bomber  to  penetrate 
space  at  low  altitude  to  avoid 

If  discovered,  the  B-1  can  ^_. 
emy  surface-to-air  missile  slt^ 

short  range  attack  

escape  by  using  its  high  speed 
ticated  electronic 
thermore,  the  B-1   bomber  is 
vulnerable  to  a  surprise  nucle 
than  the  older  B-52  because  i 
to  disperse,  withstands  greate- 
heat  and  blast  effects,  and  esi 
smaller  runways  faster.  Soviet 
launched  ballistic  missUes. 
fired  at  low  trajectories  in  „, 
duce  warning  time,  will  have 
ficulty  destroying  a  B-1  as  it 
bomber  base  headed  toward 
Union.    With   its   advanced 
and  Its  ability  to  carry  a  o.^„ 
ons  load  over  intercontinental 
with  more  accuracy  than  either 
or   the   PB-lll.   the  B-1 

proved  Itself  ready  for  ^ ^. 

ther  funding  for  research  and 
ment  Is  now  oriented  toward 
system   and   taking   advantag' 
growth  potential  inherent  In 
world's  finest  strategic  bomber 
The  B-1  bomber  is  ready  now 
already  In  production, 
year   1977,   Congress   has 
over  $4  billion  for  the  B-1 
eluding  over  $1  billion  for  ^.^^. 
Last  year  Congress  appropriated 
for    the    first    three 
craft,    and    the    Ford 
originally    requested    SH/a 
year  for  eight  aircraft.  Even 
mal  production  rates,  however 
will  reach  Initial   operational 
ity  only  in  1982  with  most  of 
available  later  in  the  eighties 
less,  President  Carter  feels 
lower  the  production  rate  in 
study  alternatives  to  our 
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program — options  which  have  all  been 
studied  before. 

None  of  the  alternatives  to  the  con- 
tinued production  of  the  B-1  bomber 
would  be  available  any  sooner,  and  none 
has  proved  more  cost  effective.  The  pro- 
posed B-52X  would  require  at  least  10 
years  of  development  in  order  to  equip 
our  old  B-52  airframes  with  the  new 
super  critical  wing  now  in  advanced  de- 
velopment, new  turbofan  engines,  new 
avionics  and  a  low-altitude  ride  control 
feature.  A  simpler  modification— the  B- 
521— would  merely  replace  the  engines  on 
the  older  B-52's  and  could  be  available  as 
early  as  1985,  3  years  after  the  first  B-1 
bomber  Is  operational.  These  programs  to 
modernize  the  B-52  would  result  in  a 
less  capable  aircraft  available  at  a  later 
date  and  would  require  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  our  strategic  bomber  fieet  while 
modifications  were  being  made. 

Because  the  FB-1 11.  formerly  the  TFX, 
Is  no  longer  In  production  and  has  lim- 
ited range,  payload,  and  growth  capabil- 
ity, few  people  continue  to  suggest  It  as 
an  alternative  to  the  B-1.  However,  a  new 
bomber  could  be  designed,  perhaps  based 
on  one  of  the  concepts  rejected  in  the 
original  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft competition.  Assuming  that  this 
new  bomber  did  not  suffer  the  delays 
and  political  opposition  that  have  faced 
the  B-1,  it  still  would  not  be  available 
In  any  number  until  the  1990's.  Such  a 
new  bomber  would  require  R.  &  D  ex- 
penditures beyond  the  $3.5  billion  spent 
for  the  B-1  already. 

The    air    launched    cruise    missile 

ALCM— promises  to  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  B-1  bomber.  For  this  reason 
some  opponents  of  the  B-1  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  ALCM  Itself  could  substitute 
for  the  penetrating  bomber.  According 
to  a  popular  view,  wide-bodied  trans- 
ports could  launch  cruise  missiles  whUe 
standing  off  the  coast  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Whether  these  modern  day  dirigibles 
could  survive  the  onslaught  of  Soviet 
long  range  Interceptors,  much  less  es- 
cape from  their  bases  before  a  nuclear 
attack,  is  questionable.  The  number  of 
targets  In  the  Soviet  Union  which  they 
could  reach  would  be  limited  by  the 
range  of  their  cruise  missiles.  Also,  pres- 
ent and  planned  cruise  missiles  cannot 
conduct  reconnaissance,  carry  heavy 
megatonnage,  attack  extremely  hard 
targets  or  targets  which  are  diflicult  to 
locate  precisely,  avoid  unexpected  enemy 
defenses,  or  perform  many  of  the  other 
functions  of  the  manned  penetrating 
bomber.  Furthermore,  even  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  select  and  modify  a  wide-bodied 
commercial  airliner  would  not  make  this 
alternative  operational  before  the  B-1 
bomber.  The  cost  effectiveness  of  a  wide- 
bodied  ALCM  carrier,  suggested  by  last 
year's  Brookings  pamphlet,  is  not  sup- 
ported either  by  the  joint  strategic  bomb- 
er study  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  nor  by  a  more  recent  study  pub- 
lished at  Georgetown  University's  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies. 

There  is  no  real  alternative  to  the  B-1 
bomber  now.  Its  production  permits  the 
United  States  to  maintain  military  parity 
even  if  the  Soviets  continue  their  present 
buildup.  Taking  advantage  of  recent  im- 


provements in  guided  weapons  and  non- 
nuclear  munitions,  the  B-1  will  greatly 
enhance  our  conventional  deterrence. 
But.  above  all,  It  will  Insure  strategic 
nuclear  deterrence.  The  B-1  bomber 
strengthens  the  strategic  triad  by  pre- 
venting the  Soviet  Union  from  concen- 
trating its  efforts  against  our  land-  and 
sea-based  missiles  and  provides  a  back- 
up if  technological  breakthroughs  should 
endanger  those  forces.  The  B-1  force 
will  be  less  expensive  than  our  missile 
launching  submarine  fleet  and  will  prob- 
ably be  less  vulnerable  in  the  1980s  than 
our  Minuteman  ICBMs.  While  the  B-1 
bomber  will  give  our  own  President  great- 
er fiexibUity  in  deterring  Soviet  threats- 
conventional  as  well  as  nuclear,  it  com- 
pels the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  deploy- 
ment of  an  air  defense  system  larger  than 
the  entire  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Before  implementing  any  delays  in  the 
B-1  bomber  program.  President  Carter 
should  remember  that  by  contributing  to 
a  stable  nuclear  balance  the  B-1  bomber 
is  a  powerful  tool  for  arms  control.  The 
slow  speed  of  the  manned  bomber  signals 
the  Soviets  that  we  do  not  seek  a  disarm- 
ing first  strike,  but  Its  heavy  payload 
assures  massive  retaliation  if  the  So- 
viet Union  should  attack  the  United 
States.  Even  today,  52  percent  of  the 
equivalent  megatonnage — EMT — deliv- 
erable by  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  is 
carried  on  manned  bombers — ^bombers 
which  can  return  and  attack  again  If 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  finished  with  my 
remarks.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Apnl  4,  1977 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (Mr.  Stennis) 
has  written  to  me  asking  permission  for 
the  Armed  Services  subcommittees  as 
foUows  to  meet  at  the  times  designated 
I  have  cleared  this  with  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing subcommittees  be  authorized  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday:  The  Mili- 
tary Construction  and  Stockpile  Sub- 
committee; the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee;  and  that  those  two 
same  subcommittees  be  authorized  to 
meet  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday;  and  that 


on  Thursday  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  be  authorized  to 
meet  at  10  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Melcher)  .  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Presi(ient  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  THE  FOOTWEAR  INDUS- 
TRY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT— PM  62 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  April  1, 
1977,  the  following  message  was  received 
on  April  1  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  203(b)  (1) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  enclosed  is  a 
report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the 
action  that  I  am  taking  pursuant  to  that 
section  with  respect  to  import  relief  for 
the  U.S.  non-rubber  footwear  industry, 
and  explaining  the  reasons  for  my  deci- 
sion. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  1,  1977. 


DEFERRALS  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FUNDS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  63 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  the  Budget, 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Enerey  and  Natural  Resources : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
two  new  deferrals  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  funds 
totaling    $127.2    million.    The    deferrals 


have  no  effect  on  budgetary  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1977  or  subsequent  years.  In 
addition,  I  am  reporting  a  revision  to  a 
previously  transmitted  Department  of 
Commerce  deferral. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  April  4,  1977. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

At  12:35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

S.  626.  An  act  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Deputy  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 


At  2 : 23  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  bill  (H.R.  1828)  relating  to  the 
effective  date  for  the  changes  made  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  the  exclu- 
sion for  sick  pay,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1025)  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  flscal  year 
1977,  without  amendment. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4877)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
and  for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr. 
McFall,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Yatec.  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Cederberg,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr 
ANDREvirs  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Coughlin  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


At  3:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  annoimced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  bill  (S.  925^  to  provide 
temporary  authorities  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  facilitate  emergency 
actions  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the 
1976-77  drought,  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  5306)  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 


agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4800)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1974  for  an  additional  year,  to  revise  the 
trigger  provisions  in  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

BC-1033.  A  letter  from  the  General  (Coun- 
sel of  the  General  Accounting  Oflace  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
release  of  budget  authority  concerning  nin« 
rescissions  contained  in  the  President's 
seventh  special  message  for  flscal  year  1977: 
Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  (Committees  on  Appropriations, 
the  Budget,  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, Armed  Services,  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

EC-1034.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  com- 
ments upon  the  pre^xaeed  rules  of  practice 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
specting matters  involving  common  carriers 
by  railroad  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1035.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President 
for  Government  Affairs  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  revenues  and 
expenses  for  each  train  for  the  month  of 
December  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1036.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974,  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act,  and  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act  to  provide  for  authorizations 
of  appropriations  to  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1037.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
sixth  annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
Colorado  River  describing  the  actual  opera- 
tion during  water  year  1976,  and  a  projected 
plan  of  operation  for  water  year  1977  for  the 
reservoirs  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1038.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Fedenil  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  the  annual  report 
on  the  Weatherizatlon  Assistance  Program 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1039.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Michigan,  State  Cochairman  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission 
for  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1040.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Building  Project  Survey  for  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  thereunder 
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tlirough  flscal  year  1978  (with 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1042.  A  letter  from  the 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
TVA  for  activities  during  the 
ginning  July  I.  1975,  and  ei 
1976,  and  the  transition  quart*  r 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  < 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
EC-1043.  A  letter  from  the 
the  United  States  International 
mission  transmitting,  pursuant 
ninth  quarterly  report  "on  trade 
United  States  and  the  non-mar_ 
countries  ( with  an  accompanying 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1044.    A    confidential 

from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  tc 
port  on  the  status  of  the  Army's 
and   the   Navy's  5-lnch   and   8-: 
projectile    programs    (PSAD-77-; 
1977);  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

EC-1045.   A  letter  from   the 
General  of  the  United  States 

pursuant  to  law,  a  report   . 

of   the   Minority   Printing   Clerk 
Representatives,  Fiscal  Years 
ber  30.   1974,    1975.  and   1976  "    ( 
March  31.  1977)    (with  an     . 
port);   to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

EC-1046.   A   letter  from   the 
General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  law.   a  report   entit 
of  the  Majority  Printing  Clerk.  H( 
resentatlves.  Fiscal  Years  ended 
1974.  1975.  and  1976"  (GGD-77-42 
1977)    (with   an  accompanying  i 
the  Committee  on  Governmental 
EC-1047.   A   letter   from   the   S(, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
ting,  pursuant  to  law.  two  reports 
partment's  intention  to:  ( 1 )  alter 
system  of  personal  records  and 
lish  a  new  system  of  personal  re( 
cordance  with  the  Prlvac-  Act  ( 
companying  report);    to  the 
Governmental   Affairs. 

EC-1048.    A    letter    from    the 
General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
of   the   F-16   Aircraft  Program 
41.   AprU    1.    1977)    (with   an 
report);  to  the  Committes  on 
Affairs. 

EC-1049.  A  letter  from  the  Atto 
eral  transmitting  a  draft  of  pi 
lation  to  amend   the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  .„_, 
other  purposes  (with  accompanyin  - 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclan 

EC-1050  A  letter  from  the 
eral  transmitting  a  draft  of 
lation   to  amend   the  Comp.^^ 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
(21  U.S.C.  801  et.  seq.)  to  extend 
cal   years   the  appropriation 
for  the  adminUtratlon  and  ^„ 
that  Act    (with   accompanying 
the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1051.  A  letter  from  the  Deput ' 
of  the  Office  of  Management   an 
Executive    Office    of    the    President 
mltting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  reporl 
appropriation    to    the    Departmen ; 
Treasury  for  salaries   and   expenses 
United  States  Customs  Service  for 
year  1977  has  been  reapportioned 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  „ 
mental   estimate  of   appropriation 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1052.  A  letter  from  the  Depute 
of  the   Office  of  Management   ani 
Executive    Office    of    the    President 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
appropriation    to    the    Departmen 
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Treasury  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  for  the  flscal 
year  1977  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1053.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  concerning 
the  administration  of  Officer  Responsibility 
Pay  for  the  calendar  year  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1054.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense.  Installations  and 
Housing,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  six  construction  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1055.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  fund  alloca- 
tion formula  change  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1056.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  the  receipt  of  project 
proposals  under  the  provisions  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
EC-1057.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  annual  report  for  1976  of  animal  welfare 
enforcement  (with  an  accompanying  report)  • 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-1058.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  In- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
past  sixty  days  (with  accompanying  papers)  • 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC--1059.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  regarding  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  "ntle  xn  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

™!?!7\'^,  i^,'®***'"  "■'*™  ^'^^  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  response  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
fi;*  T.??2'"*  (FGMASD-76-75).  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government's 
accounting  controls  over  undelivered  checks 
f."^  !.  !  adequacy  of  internal  controls  estab- 
lished to  prevent  duplicate  payments  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1061.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admln- 
tetrator  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
?t'^.,^  proposed  Presidential  archival  depos- 
itory to  house  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Library  (with  an  accompanying  report)-  to 
tne  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-1062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  ac- 
tivitl^  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Statistics  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  HuJan  r|- 
sources. 

EC-10e3.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  the  document  "Final  Regula- 
f,^^.,  ..^^®*'"*'^  projects  in  vocational  ed- 
fX°«?  ^^^''^}^  ^^*°  transmitted  to  the 
Federal  Register  (with  accompanylne 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Human ^! 
sources. 

EC-1064.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial   Administration    transmitting,    pur- 


suant to  law,  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Board  for 
the  period  June  1976  through  December  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

POM-117.  Resolution  No.  77-10  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Seward.  Alaska 
supporting  Alaska  State  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  15  relating  to  the  proposed  Trans- 
Alaska  Gas  Pipeline;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-118.  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  206 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  memorializing 
Congress  to  create  and  Implement  a  national 
coal  policy  fostering  maximum  usage  and 
development  of  coal  resources  within  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources; 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  203 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  is  importing 
petroleum  valued  at  approximately  thirty- 
six  billion  dollars  per  year  while  experiencing 
the  accompanying  devastating  effects  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  the  Job  market  and 
national  economy  In  general;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Import  payments  for  petro- 
leum will  continue  to  increase  because  of 
International  pricing  Increases  as  well  as  the 
Increase  in  total  volume  required  by  the 
expanding  economy  In  the  United  States; 
and  ( 

"Whereas,  in  the  production  of  electrical 
energy,  coal  and  nuclear  energy  appear  to 
be  the  main  source  of  power  for  the  new 
generation  capacity  in  the  future;  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  environmental 
problems  of  nuclear  energy  as  perceived  by 
the  public  have  slowed  the  growth  rate  of 
this  technology  substantially;  and 

"Whereas,  coal  must  be  able  to  make  a 
more  significant  contribution  to  electrical 
generation  than  what  was  projected  orig- 
inally in  order  to  compensate  for  the  short- 
fall of  growth  and  nuclear  power  and  In- 
creasing dependence  upon  foreign  oil;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  Congress  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  create  and  imolement  a 
national  coal  policy  fostering  maximum 
development  and  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  while  address- 
ing the  areas  of  liquefaction  and  gasification, 
direct  combustion,  development  and  trans- 
portation, exploration  and  mapping  and  ex- 
panded markets;  and,  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  members  of  the  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  this  Common- 
wealth In  order  that  they  may  be  apprised 
of  the  sense  of  this  Body." 

POM-119.  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  264 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  encouraging  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transportation 
to  enforce  adequate  tanker  safety  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  264 
"Whereas,  The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act  of  nineteen  hundred  seventy-two  charges 
the  United  States  Department  of  "nranspor- 
tatlon.  through  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  with  developing  adequate 
safeguards  for  all  oil  tankers  entering  Amer- 
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lean  waters  and  prohibiting  the  entry  of 
those  foreign  vessels  which  do  not  comply 
with  tanker  regiilatlons;  and 

"Whereas,  the  wreck  of  the  sub-standard 
lilberlan  tanker,  Argo-Merchant,  and  recent 
oil  spills  In  United  States  coastal  waters  In- 
volving vessels  flying  flags  of  convenience 
have  graphically  demonstrated  the  danger  to 
life,  property  and  the  environment  fostered 
by  a  fallinre  to  develop  and  enforce  adequate 
tanker  standards  as  Is  required  by  law;  and 

"Whereas,  the  great  ports  of  Virginia  and 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  other  waterways  of 
the  Commonwealth,  are  constantly  used  by 
foreign  oil  tankers;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  legislation  preempts  the 
Commonwealth's  ability  to  enact  legislation 
to  protect  Virginia  life,  property  and  the  en- 
vironment from  the  danger  created  by  the  use 
of  sub-standard  foreign  tankers  In  Virginia 
waters;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation  is  encouraged 
to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  under  The  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred seventy-two  and  that  federal  officials 
are  hereby  called  upon  to  be  certain  that 
such  responsibilities  are  fulfilled  in  the  fu- 
ture as  is  required  by  law. 

"Resolved  further,  Tliat  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  this 
Commonwealth  In  order  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  this  Body." 

POM-120.  Senate  Joint  Memorial  106 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  recommending  the  reconsideration  of 
the  proposal  of  the  development  of  a  high- 
way by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  the  Burg- 
dorf  Hot  Springs  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Senate  Joint   Memorial  No.    106 

"Whereas,  the  Burgdorf  Hot  Springs  Is  an 
area  in  Idaho  which  has  unique  and  contin- 
uing historical  character:  and 

"Whereas,  this  Is  an  area  enjoyed  by  many 
generations  of  Idahoans  since  it  was  origi- 
nally developed  over  a  himdred  years  ago; 
and 

"Whereas,  Burgdorf  Hot  Springs  is  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  Is  a 
portion  of  Idaho  heritage  worthy  of  protec- 
tion and  pre.servation:  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  a  plan  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  undertake  con- 
struction of  a  two-lane  highway  through  the 
Burgdorf  townelte:  and 

"Whereas,  Inadequate  recognition  was 
given  by  the  Forest  Service  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  Burgdorf  area  In  the  plan- 
ning stages  of  the  highway  project;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  an  alternative  roiite 
which  would  prudently  accomplish  tlie  same 
purpose  with  no  direct  adverse  Impact  upon 
the  character  of  Burgdorf:  and 

"Whereas,  no  consideration  has  been  given 
In  the  development  of  the  proposal  to  the 
potential  Impact  upon  Burgdorf  including 
the  Increased  traffic  through  the  area  which 
could  affect  the  authentic  nature  of  the  area 
and  result  In  actual  physical  destruction  of 
valuable  natural  features. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Idaho  Legislattfre,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  that  we  find  and  declare  that  there 
is  considerable  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the 
development  of  the  highway  as  now  planned 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  will  adversely  Im- 
pact the  Burgdorf  Hot  Springs  area,  and  that 
we  respectfully  urge  and  recommend  recon- 
sideration of  this  propasal.  The  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  deserve  the  right  to  the 


continued  enjoyment  of  their  historical  her- 
itage and  traditions.  We  find  that  In  view  of 
the  existence  of  an  alternative  route  with 
no  Impact  on  the  Burgdorf  townslte,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  proposal  is  not  in 
the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  she  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Office  of  the  Re- 
gional Forester,  the  Payette  National  For- 
est Supervisor,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Congress,  and  the  honorable  congres- 
sional delegation  representing  the  State  of 
Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-121.  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  6 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  urging  the  rejection  of  excessive  de- 
mands for  designation  of  wilderness  areas 
and  to  Insure  responsible  compromise  be- 
tween the  desires  for  preservation  and  mul- 
tiple use  especially  in  the  Nezperce  National 
Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  6 

"Whereas,  a  variety  of  external  pressures 
which  seem  heavily  weighted  toward  wilder- 
ness classification  of  lands  in  the  commercial 
timber  base,  are  exerted  In  decision  arenas 
today;  and 

"Whereas,  substantial  lands  have  already 
been  committed  to  the  wilderness  classifi- 
cation;  and 

"Whereas,  remaining  acreages  and  essen- 
tial for  development  of  recreation,  timber- 
ing, mining,  and  grazing  in  the  Nezperce 
National    Forest;    and 

"Whereas,  further  erosion  of  the  potential 
base  for  multiple  use  development  will  serl- 
OTisly  threaten  the  economic  health  of  the 
svirroundlng  communities;   and 

"Whereas,  in  1978,  specific  units  under 
consideration  for  wilderness  designation  In 
the  Nezperce  National  Forest  would  remove 
an  additional  435  thoi^isand  acres  from  po- 
tential use,  with  a  loss  In  allowable  cut  of 
approximately  15  million  feet;  and 

"Whereas,  if  the  current  study  areas  are 
authorized  as  wilderness,  the  potential  an- 
nual yield  from  the  Nezperce  National  Forest 
will  decline  from  144.5  million  feet  to  an 
estimated   60  million  feet;    and 

"Whereas,  present  mill  capacities  are  110- 
120  million  board  feet  annually;  and 

"Whereas,  further  reductions  will  result 
in  direct  los.",  of  not  l^iss  than  130  jobs  in 
1978,  with  serious  Impact  throughout  the 
economy  of  the  region;   and 

"Whereas,  over  $500,000  Is  returned  an- 
nually to  the  schools  and  roads  of  the  region 
as  a  result  of  the  refund  to  counties  from 
forest  receipts,  of  which  timber  contributes 
the  major  portion;  and 

"Whereas,  current  planning  procedures, 
with  numerous  appeals  and  subsequent  de- 
lays, tie  up  large  areas  for  Indefinite  periods 
of  time:  and 

"Whereas,  adequate  protection  of  forest 
areas  should  be  balanced  by  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  the  citizens  who  reside  in 
the  nearby  communities,  as  well  as  the  goals 
and  directions  desired  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  that  It  Is  the  finding  of  the 
Legislature  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  diversity  of  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  this  State,  and  specifically  of  the 
area  dependent  upon  the  balanced  manage- 
ment of  the  Nezperce  National  Forest.  We 
urge  the  decision  makers  to  reject  excessive 
demands  for  designations  of  wilderness  areas, 
and  to  Insure  responsible  compromise  be- 


tween the  desires  for  preservation  and  mul- 
tiple use.  We  find  that  the  withdrawal  of 
additional  areas  now  under  consideration  In 
the  Nezperce  National  Forest,  would  adverse- 
ly impact  the  region  and  have  serious  con- 
sequences on  the  future  economic  health  of 
the  area. 

"Be  It  furthOT  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of 
this  Memorial  to  John  McGulde.  Chief,  For- 
est Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
members  of  Congress  representing  the  State 
of  Idaho." 

POM-122.  A  resolution  adopted  bv  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  locate  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  in  Westborough,  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources; 

"Resolution 

"Whereas,  Solar  energy  has  long  captured 
the  imagination  of  man  because,  if  properly 
harnessed.  It  constitutes  the  earth's  most 
abundant  fuel  source;  and 

"Whereas,  Technology  for  direct  use  of 
solar  energy  to  heat  and  cool  buildings  Is 
now  in  the  commercial  demonstration  stage; 
and 

"Whereas,  More  costly  and  complex  tech- 
nologies for  conversion  of  solar  energy  to 
electricity  will  be  researched  In  the  future; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  securing  of  the  proposed 
Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  for  New 
England  will  be  a  major  step  In  solving  the 
region's  high  energy  costs,  stabilizing  our 
economy  and  dealing  with  our  drastic  Unem- 
ployment problem,  since  high  energy  costs 
have  meant  the  loss  of  75,000  jobs  In  Mas- 
sachusetts alone;  and 

"Whereas,  Nowhere  in  the  nation  Is  there 
the  technology  and  the  brain-power  that 
exists  m  New  England:  and 

"Whereas,  From  a  cooperative  effort  among 
New  England  leaders,  a  unified  voice  that 
Includes  all  12  senators,  25  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  all  the  New 
England  governors,  plus  the  private  sector 
in  the  persons  of  academic,  business,  indus- 
trial and  labor  leaders,  calls  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
In  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  on  the  site 
of  the  former  Lyman  School:  and 

"Whereas,  The  450-acre  site  is  Ideal  for  the 
massive  federal  facility  designed  to  research 
solar  energy,  which  some  estimates  say  can 
result  In  a  10  billion  dollar  Industry  that 
will  provide  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy 
needs  by  the  turn  of  the  centviry;  and 

"Whereas,  All  the  New  England  governors. 
In  common  purpose,  have  endorsed  a  simul- 
taneous effort  to  secure  federal  approval  for 
a  Solar  Energy  Applications  Center  at  a  pro- 
posed location  at  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts University  In  North  Dartmouth;  and 

"Whereas,  While  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  would  provide  the  vanguard  for 
national  solar  energy  research,  the  proposed 
applications  center  would  constitute  a  dy- 
namic supplement  in  offering  a  clearing- 
house for  the  dissemination  of  energy  Infor- 
mation, including  economic  data,  vocational 
education.  Informational  seminars  and  prod- 
uct/concept testing;  and 

"Whereas,  A  decision  on  where  to  locate 
the  major  federal  project  of  a  national  re- 
search facility  Is  anticipated  before  March 
31st,  1977;   therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mm- 
sachusetts  hereby  urges  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  effect 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  location  of  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  In  Westborough;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
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be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
to  the  presiding  ofBcer  of  each 
Congress,  and  to  each  member  thereof 
this  Commonwealth." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMIT]  EES 

The  following  reports  of  c(immlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Conimlttee  on 
the  Budget;  Without  amendment 

8.  Res.  127.  A  resolution  walvl  ig  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budg«  t  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  w;  th  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  SL  36.  a  bill  ;o  author- 
ize appropnatiOTto  tot  nonn-aciear  mcrgy  re- 
search, development,  and  demonsti  atlon  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Energy  Rei  earch  and 
Development  Administration  (Rert.  No.  95- 
83).  ^ 

S.  Res.  129.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
8.  266  f  Rept.  No.  95-«4) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS 
COMMnTEES 


OP 


The  following  executive  re^rts  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  Randolph),  from 
the  Committee  on  Environment  apd  Public 
Works : 

William  Meredith  Cox,  of  Ken  ;ucky,  to 
oe  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration . 

fThe  above  nomination  was  teported 
with  the  recommendation  that  i  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  :ommit- 
ment  to  respond  to  requests  t<  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  8TENNIS.  from  the  Com^iittee  on 
Armed  Services : 

John  C.  8tetson,  of  Illinois,  to  %t  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

(The  above  nomination  was  Reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  i(  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  i  lommit- 
ment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Cdmmlttee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  A  fairs : 

Harry  K.  Schwartz,  of  Pennsylvar  la,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  aid  Urban 
Development. 

Geno  Charles  Baronl,  of  the  Dktrlct  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Seci  etary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 


(The  above  nominations  were 
with  the  recommendation  that 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomine  <& 
mitment  to  respond  to  requests  tc 
and  testify  before  any  duly 
committee  of  the  Senate,) 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  in  executive 
Mr.  President,  from  the  Comm. 
Armed  Services,  I  report 
nominations  of  17  in  the  Reserv 
Air  Porce.  for  appointment  to 
of  major  general  and  brigadier 
(list  beginning  with  James  D. 
I  ask  that  these  nominations  b€ 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  addition,  ther( 
for  appointment  in  the  Marine 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
ginning  with  Burleigh  H.  Bagna] 
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there  are  39  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  beginning  with  Robert  J. 
Aldrlch,  Jr.) ;  and  there  are  2,504  in  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  (list  beginning  with 
Rex  T.  Aaron) .  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  anv  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  March  18  and  March  21,  1977,  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  3437.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  miscellaneous  amendments  to  provi- 
sions relating  to  vocational  education  con- 
tained In  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

H.R.  6306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wallop)  : 
S.  1224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  18, 
1947,  c.  80,  sec.  3,  61  Stat.  102,  as  amended 
(25  U.S.C.  613)  to  permit  per  capita  pay- 
ments from  excess  tribal  trust  funds  of  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribes  of 
Wyoming;  to  the  Special  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Melcher)  : 
S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
to   provide   and    Improve   the   allotment   of 
funds  provision,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  43.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  participation 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayers  In  any  build- 
ing which  Is  supported  in  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  April  4,  1977,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  626)  to  reestablish  the 
period  within  which  the  President  may 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1219.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  mechanism 
to  facilitate  producer  owned  or  controlled 
storage  and  orderly  marketing  of  agricultiu^l 
commodities  and  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  emergency  food  re- 
serve to  meet  humanitarian  food  relief  re- 
quirements in  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.   1220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen  D. 
Ray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1221.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respecting  fire- 
arms) to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  any  felony  and  to  Increase  the 
penalties  in  certain  related  existing  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faiz  ur  Rah- 
man Falzi,  Washima  Faizi,  and  Tania  Faizl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  1223.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Production,  Processing,  Mar- 
keting, and  Pricing  to  study  the  food  indus- 
try from  the  producer  to  the  consumer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1219.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  mecha- 
nism to  facilitate  producer  owner  or 
controlled  storage  and  orderly  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national emergency  food  reserve  to 
meet  humanitarian  food  relief  require- 
ments in  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

DOMESTIC    and    INTERNATIONAL    FOOD   SECURITT 
ACT   OF    1977 

Mr.  President.  Americans  can  take 
pride  in  their  food  and  farm  economy. 
Pood  production  and  marketing  in  the 
United  States  has  evolved  into  a  highly 
efficient  and  balanced  system  which  has 
been  able  to  provide  immeasurable  bene- 
fits to  the  American  economy.  Despite  in- 
creases in  food  prices  in  recent  years, 
we  still  enjoy  an  abundance  and  variety 
of  food  at  prices  which  are  considerably 
lower  than  almost  any  other  developed 
nation. 

The  steadily  Increasing  productivity 
of  our  farmers  has  provided  the  United 
States  with  a  comparative  advantage  in 
world  trade  which  has  helped  offset  in- 
flationary trade  deficits  in  our  nonagri- 
cultural  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
the  continued  strength  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy is  an  essential  component  of  Ameri- 
can economic  prosperity. 

Yet,  the  strength  of  our  food  and  farm 
economy  is  becoming  increasingly 
threatened  by  factors  which  can  dis- 
rupt the  balance  and  stability  that  are 
necessary  for  continued  growth.  Fluc- 
tuating demand  for  our  farm  production 
which  has  come  as  a  result  of  increased 
participation  in  world  trade  has  led  to 
disruptions  which  have  been  costly  both 
to  producers  and  consumers. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  ex- 
cessive volatility  in  commodity  markets 
not  only  adds  to  the  food  bill  of  the 
American  housewife  and  the  feed  prices 
of  livestock  farmers,  but  it  also  leads  to 
inflation  in  the  cost  of  farming  by  en- 
couraging the  rise  in  the  prices  of  fixed 
farm  inputs,  such  as  land,  which  most 
probably  would  not  be  sustained  by 
longer  term  price  trends. 


The  inflation  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion inputs  may  be  eroding  the  competi- 
tive advantage  American  farmers  enjoy 
in  world  trade.  Such  inflation  seriously 
restricts  the  access  of  prospective  farm- 
ers to  entering  production.  And  further 
increases  in  costs  of  production  may 
further  burden  the  American  taxpayer 
in  providing  income  and  production  se- 
curity for  producers  in  times  of  excess 
supply. 

The  free  movement  of  commodity 
prices  is  basic  to  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy.  We  have  yet  to  come  up  with 
a  scheme  which  could  do  a  better  job 
than  the  free  market  in  allocating  pro- 
duction resources  and  signaling  the 
need  for  production  adjustments. 

But  there  are  points  at  which  the  mar- 
ket signals  are  loud  and  clear.  Beyond 
these  points,  individuals  or  groups  are 
unnecessarily  hurt.  At  the  one  extreme, 
the  further  deterioration  in  price  beyond 
a  certain  point  may  result  in  forcing  even 
efficient  farmers  out  of  business,  who 
otherwise  might  be  sustained  on  the  basis 
of  longer  term  price  trends  and  produc- 
tion needs. 

At  the  other  extreme,  some  farmers 
may  reap  a  windfall,  but  at  the  same 
time  volatile  price  Increases  may  lead  to 
problems  down  the  road  by  fueling  an 
inflation  in  farming  costs  and  by  bring- 
ing new  producers  into  production  and 
changing  patterns  of  consumption  which 
might  not  have  been  necessary  on  the 
basis  of  sustainable  average  prices  over 
the  longer  term. 

Let  me  offer  an  example  which  is  close 
to  home.  When  the  price  of  sugar  went 
up  to  65  cents  a  pound  a  few  years  ago, 
our  Minnesota  beet  producers  enjoyed  a 
good  and  well-deserved  return  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  But  the  65  cents 
a  pound  sugar  led  to  increased  costs  for 
land,  machinery,  and  other  production 
inputs.  Sixty-five  cents  a  pound  sugar 
brought  a  lot  of  new  people  into  produc- 
tion. Sixty-five  cents  a  pound  sugar 
brought  competing  high  fructose  corn 
sweeteners  into  production. 

But  now  sugar*  has  dropped  precipi- 
tously to  around  10  cents  a  pound.  Yet, 
the  price  of  land  and  other  farm  inputs 
has  not  shown  a  corresponding  decline. 
Most  of  the  new  producers  have  stayed 
with  sugar  production,  and  the  high 
fructose  corn  sweetener  manufacturers 
who  made  large  capital  investments  in 
the  expansion  of  production  are  still  In 
the  picture  as  strong  as  ever. 

I  could  not  be  more  pleased  when  our 
sugar  producers  were  enjoying  good 
prices.  But  it  now  is  clear  that  unre- 
strained price  volatility  just  Is  not  in  the 
long  term  interest  of  producers. 

It  is  also  clear  that  excessive  price  vol- 
atility has  had  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  consumer.  In  the  case  of  the  live- 
stock, dairy,  and  poultry  producer,  it 
has  interfered  with  his  production  plan- 
ning and  led  to  substantial  losses  and 
bankruptcies  over  the  past  several  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  retail  consumer, 
price  increases  have  been  permanently 
built  into  the  marketing  system.  While 
the  consumer  can  accept  and  expect  a 
gradual  increase  in  food  prices,  the 
abrupt  increases  experienced  over  the 
past  several  years  have  done  little  to  en- 


courage consumers  to  support  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  farm  producers. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  some  safe- 
guards to  protect  producers  and  consum- 
ers from  excessive  price  volatility,  I  have 
throughout  my  career  in  the  Congress 
proposed  measures  which  would  provide 
greater  security  for  American  agricul- 
ture. I  have  tried  to  design  a  mechanism 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  free  market  mecha- 
nism, but  would  restabilize  the  market 
only  when  certain  factors  have  caused 
it  to  go  out  of  control. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  most  past  pro- 
posals in  this  area  has  been  that  they 
gave  the  Federal  Government  too  much 
influence  over  commodity  marketing.  No 
one  could  be  more  critical  than  myself 
of  the  way  the  Federal  Government  ab- 
ruptly unloaded  its  grain  inventories  in 
1973  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
producer  and  consumer.  Therefore,  I 
have  tried  to  develop  an  approach  which 
is  based  upon  minimal  Government  in- 
volvement in  commodity  marketing. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
product  of  over  18  months  of  study  and 
consultations  with  farmers,  economists, 
consumers,  and  Government  officials.  I 
believe  it  represents  a  fair  balance  of 
the  interests  of  all  groups  and  individ- 
uals involved  in  the  production,  market- 
ing and  consumption  of  food.  My  bill,  I 
believe,  represents  a  serious  starting 
point  for  meeting  the  present  challenges 
which  must  be  faced  in  shaping  food 
and  agricultural  policy  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  Fed- 
eral commodity  loans  beyond  their  nor- 
mal 1  year  termination  date  to  permit 
producers  to  hold  some  part  of  their  pro- 
duction which  is  surplus  to  existing  mar- 
ket requirement  for  sale  at  some  time  in 
the  future  when  such  supplies  are  in 
greater  need. 

In  exchange  for  suspension  of  inter- 
est on  the  loan,  storage  payments  and 
any  additional  considerations  necessary 
to  encourage  adequate  participation  In 
the  program,  producers  would  agree  to 
market  some  portion  of  the  commodities 
stored  imder  the  program  or  forfeit  all 
or  i>art  of  the  direct  financial  benefits 
they  have  received  when  the  market 
price  reaches  specific  levels. 

To  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  commodities  held  under  the  program, 
three  "release  points"  would  be  estab- 
lished, at  150  percent,  175  percent,  and 
200  percent,  respectively,  of  the  loan  rate 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  release.  For  ex- 
ample, using  the  current  $2.25  loan  rate 
for  wheat,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  call  for  repayment  of  the  loans 
equivalent  to  up  to  one-quarter  of  the 
wheat  stocks  held  xmder  this  program 
whenever  the  average  market  price 
reached  $3.37,  and  one-half  of  the  stocks 
when  the  price  reached  $3.93,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  stocks  when  market 
prices  reached  $4.50.  The  Secretary  also 
would  be  able  to  call  for  commodity  de- 
liveries at  all  three  points. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  raise  the 
minimum  price  at  which  grain  stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  (Credit  Corpo- 
ration could  be  sold  onto  the  domestic 


market,  from  115  percent  to  150  percent 
of  the  current  loan  rate,  and  would  pro- 
vide that  no  more  than  half  the  inven- 
tories on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  could  be  sold  during  that  quar- 
ter. 

It  further  is  my  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  refrain  from 
any  sales  from  Government  stocks  until 
all  stocks  held  under  the  extended  loan 
program  by  the  producers  had  been  re- 
leased. The  increased  minimum  release 
price  for  Government  held  stocks  Is  in- 
tended to  provide  producers  with  some 
protection  from  premature  release  of 
Government  held  stocks  to  dampen  mar- 
ket prices,  as  has  happened  in  the  past 
as  a  result  of  political  pressures. 

The  limitation  on  the  quantity  of 
stocks  which  can  be  released  during  any 
quarter  is  intended  to  help  avoid  the 
situation  of  1973  when  Government  held 
stocks  were  exhausted  before  the  price 
rationing  mechanism  had  come  into  full 
play. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  up  to  2  million  tons  of  food 
grains  to  be  released  only  for  emergen- 
cies or  crop  shortfalls  In  developing 
countries.  The  2  million  tons  is  Intended 
to  represent  a  commitment  of  "good 
faith"  toward  the  negotiation  of  an  in- 
ternational food  reserve  with  other 
nations. 

Pursuant  to  such  an  agreement  with 
other  coimtries  to  establish  a  food  re- 
serve to  meet  emergencies  and  crop 
shortfalls  in  developing  countries,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  au- 
thorized to  acquire  and  maintain  up  to 
6  million  tons  of  food  grains  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes. 

The  World  Food  Conference  of  1974 
recognized  the  need  to  provide  for 
greater  food  security  for  the  developing 
world  and  recommended  an  interna- 
tional undertaking  toward  this  objective, 
based  upon  a  system  of  buffer  stocks  of 
food  to  help  balance  out  sharp  swings  in 
food  availability. 

The  discussions  on  international  grain 
reserves  have  followed  several  separate 
tracks.  The  first  is  to  create  stocks  to  be 
held  to  meet  food  emergencies  in  devel- 
oping nations.  The  World  Food  Council 
has  discussed  building  an  Inventory  of 
500,000  tons  for  such  purpose.  Actually. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  cir- 
cumstance when  needs  of  such  a  small 
magnitude  could  not  be  drawn  from 
regular  food  aid  programing.  However, 
I  support  such  a  reserve  if  it  will  lead  to 
the  better  coordination  of,  and  an  im- 
provement in,  the  mechanism  for  multi- 
lateral food  relief. 

Another  threat  to  food  security  is 
crop  shortfalls  in  developing  nations. 
In  this  situation  there  is  generally  a 
longer  "leadtime"  to  provide  for  food 
needs  in  the  affected  countries.  Agsdn, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Asian 
subcontinent,  such  needs  could  be  met 
tlirough  regular  concessional  sales  or 
grants  of  food  under  existing  programs. 
However,  a  combination  of  severe  crop 
shortfalls  such  as  were  experienced  in 
1973-74  would  result  in  significant  price 
increases  for  basic  food  commodities 
and  a  corresponding  decline  In  the  vol- 
ume of  available  food  a.ssistance. 
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The   International    Emergen  :y 
Reserve  I  am  proposing  wouli 
signed  to  meet  both  of  these 
cies — emergency  relief  as  well 
shortfalls. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
develop   a   system    of   food 
security    which   provides    for 
term  strength  of  the  American] 
tural   economy,   assures   dome;^ic 
sumers  of  an  adequate  food 
#  reasonable  food  prices,  and  peAnits 
United  States  to  continue  its 
leadership  in  providing  for  huiianitari 
an   food   needs   abroad.   I 
proposal  I  am  offering  today 
a  positive  and  broadly  accept^bl 
toward  this  goal,  and  I 
leagues  to  join  with  me  in  support 
proposed    Domestic    and 
Food  Security  Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimbus 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  b< 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th€ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»cord 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America   in  Congress   assembled. 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic 
national  Pood  Security  Act  of  1977 
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Sec.   2.  It   Is   the  purpose  of 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  food 
cultural   economy  of  the  United 
the   use  of   measures   which   will 
adequate  economic  Incentives  for 
ductlon,   permit  structural 
meet  fluctuating  demands  for  food 
and   decrease   excessive   fluctuatlo4s 
prices  of  food  and  feed,  and  to 
specific  commitment  by  the  Unlt^ 
to  reserve  a  portion  of  its  food 
meet  humanitarian  food  relief 
In  developing  countries.  In  order 
age  the  participation  and  progress 
nations  toward  the  establishment 
ternational  system  of  grain  reserves 
vide   for   greater   food   security 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Sec.  3(a).  The  Congress  declare; 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
a    strong    American    agricultural 
which  provides  producers  with  an 
return  on  their  labor  and  capital 
in  food  production  and  assures 
adequate    and    consistently   access 
and  feed  supply,  and  to  limit 
Involvement  In  the  production  anc 
ing  of  food  only  to  the  protectio 
ducers  and  consumers  against  su<Jh 
tlonal  circumstances  as'  may  threa 
objectives. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to 
ley  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
with   the  other  major  grain  e 
Importing  nations  of  the  world  on 
national  system  of  grain  reserves 
mended  by  the  World  Pood 
helps  assure  adequate  supplies  to 
ent  and  anticipated  world  food 
vldes  for  orderly  adjustment  to 
available  world  food  supplies  and 
the  access  of  developing  nations  to 
supplies  to  meet  food  requirements 
of  shortage.  Such  reserves  would 
lished  through  negotiations  with 
tlons,   and  the  costs   and  benefits 
reserves  would   be  shared  equltab  y 
the  participating  nations. 
TITLE  I— PRODUCER  STORAGE 

Sec.  101.  (a)   The  Secretary  is 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  . 
which  the  producers  of  wheat  and 
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will  be  able  to  extend  the  time  period  for 
the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodities 
(such  program  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"program") . 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  (1)  permit  a  producer,  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  initial  price  support  loan  made  to 
such  producer  on  any  crop  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains,  to  extend  the  term  of  such  loan  for 
any  period  not  In  excess  of  three  years,  (2) 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  102,  pay 
for  the  costs  of  storage  of  any  such  com- 
modity, plus  any  additional  consideration 
necessary  to  encourage  adequate  participa- 
tion In  the  progrsim,  (3)  not  require  any 
payments  on  Interest  accrued  by  the  pro- 
ducer after  an  agreement  Is  reached  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  such  loan  except  as  pro- 
vided below,  and  (4)  require  any  producer 
whose  loan  has  been  extended  on  any  such 
commodity  under  this  Act  and  who  has  re- 
moved such  commodity  from  storage  and 
marketed  it  during  the  period  of  the  ex- 
tended agreement  to  repay  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  any  accrued  Interest 
and  the  amount  of  any  advances  made  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  payment  of  storage 
costs  or  additional  consideration  as  a  part  of 
participation  in  the  program,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  102. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Whenever  the  average  mar- 
ket price  for  the  previous  five  trading  days 
for  any  commodity  stored  under  the  pro- 
gram is  equal  to  or  greater  thaii  150  per  cen- 
txim  of  the  current  loan  rate  for  such  com- 
modity the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take 
certain  steps  affecting  one-quarter  the  com- 
modities stored  by  the  producer  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  call  for 
delivery  to  the  market  one-quarter  of  the 
commodities  stored  by  such  producer.  The 
producer  shall  repay  the  outstanding  loan 
for  commodities  called  for  delivery  by  the 
Secretary.  For  any  remaining  balance  of  the 
one-quarter  quantity  not  called  for  delivery 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order,  requir- 
ing the  producer  virithln  60  days  after  the 
date  of  such  order,  to  either  (l)  repay  the 
loan  obligation  outstanding  plus  any  ac- 
crued Interest  thereon,  or  (2)  establish  that 
at  least  an  equivalent  quantity  of  such  com- 
modity originally  under  the  loan  has  been 
marketed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  such 
producter  and  an  equivalent  portion  of  the 
principal  of  such  loan  has  been  repaid. 

(b)  Whenever  the  average  market  price  for 
the  previous  five  trading  days  for  any  com- 
modity stored  under  the  program  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  175  per  centum  of  the  cur- 
rent loan  rate  for  such  commodity  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  take  certain  steps  af- 
fecting one-half  the  commodities  stored  by 
the  producer  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  call  for  delivery  to  the  market 
one-half  of  the  comnodltles  stored  by  such 
producer  and  he  shall  assure  that  at  least 
one-quarter  of  the  total  quantity  stored  by 
the  producer  shall  actually  be  delivered.  The 
producer  shall  repay  the  outstanding  loan 
for  commodities  called  for  delivery  by  the 
Secretary.  For  any  remaining  balance  of  the 
one-half  quantity  not  called  for  delivery 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order,  requir- 
ing the  producer  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  such  order,  to  either  (1)  repay  the 
loan  obligation  outstanding  plus  any  ac- 
crued interest  thereon  and  one-half  the  stor- 
age payments,  or  (2)  establish  that  at  least 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  such  commodity 
originally  under  the  loan  has  been  marketed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  such  producer 
and  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  principal 
of  such  loan  has  been  repaid. 

(c)  Whenever  the  average  market  orlce  for 
the  previous  five  trading  days  for  any  com- 
modity stored  under  the  program  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  200  per  centum  of  the  current 
loan  rate  for  such  commodity  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  take  certain  steps  affecting 
all  of  the  commodities  stored  by  the  pro- 


ducer under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  call  for  delivery  to  the  market 
all  of  the  commodities  stored  by  such  pro- 
ducer and  he  shall  assure  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  total  quantity  stored  by  the  pro- 
ducer shall  actually  be  delivered.  The  pro- 
ducer shall  repay  the  outstanding  loan  for 
commodities  called  for  delivery  by  the  Sec- 
retary. For  any  remaining  balance  of  the  total 
of  the  commodities  not  called  for  delivery 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order,  requiring 
the  producer  within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  such  order,  to  either  (1)  repay  the  loan 
obligation  outstanding  plus  any  accrued  In- 
terest thereon,  storage  payments,  or  other 
consideration  received  pursuant  to  section 
101(b)  (2),  or  (2)  establish  that  at  least  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  such  commodity  orig- 
inally under  the  loan  "has  been  marketed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  such  producer  and 
an  equivalent  portion  of  the  principal  of 
such  loan  has  been  repaid. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Ninety  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  for  each  respec- 
tive crop  Included  In  this  program  the  Sec- 
retary shall  announce  the  total  quantity  of 
such  commodity  which  w\\\  be  held  under 
the  provisions  of  this  program.  In  no  case 
shall  such  total  quantity  exceed  one-third 
of  the  average  annual  total  production  of 
such  commodity  for  the  previous  three  crop 
years,  or  the  level  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  one  year  of  study  which  shall  In- 
clude consultatatlons  with  commodity  pro- 
ducers who  might  be  affected  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  Ninety  days  before  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  each  respective  crop 
the  Secretary  shall  announce  the  maximum 
quantity  of  any  commodity  which  any  pro- 
ducer may  have  in  storage  under  the  program 
at  any  time;  Provided,  That  such  quantity 
may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
production  of  such  commodity  on  the  farm 
for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
crop  year  In  which  the  determination  Is  made. 

Sec.  104.  In  order  to  Insure  that  there  are 
adequate  storage  facilities  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  loans  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  assist  producers 
to  construct  new  storage  facilities  or  to  ex- 
pand or  Improve  existing  storage  facilities. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate except  that  no  loan  may  be  made  to  any 
producer  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $40,000. 
The  amount  of  a  loan  under  this  section 
shall  be  based  upon  the  funds  necessary  to 
construct  a  facility  adequate  to  store  the 
average  quantity  of  wheat  and  feedgralns 
produced  by  the  borrower  during  the  three 
preceding  crop  years.  Preference  shall  be 
given  to  producers  without  storage  facilities 
in  carrying  out  this  section. 

Sec  105.  The  third  proviso  of  the  third 
sentence  of  section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended  by 
(1)  Inserting  after  "That  the  Corporation 
shall  not"  the  following;  "sell  in  any  quarter 
any  quantity  of  its  stocks  of  v/heat.  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  soybeans 
in  e,xcess  of  a  quantity  equal  to  one  half  of 
the  total  quantity  of  such  commodities  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  such  quarter  nor 
shaU  the  Corporation";  and  (2)  striking  out 
'115  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"150  per  centum". 

Sec.  106.  As  used  In  this  Act:  (a)  the  term 
"feed  grains"  means  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye;  and  (b)  the  term  "Sec- 
retary" means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  n— INTERNATIONAL  EMERGENCY 
FOOD  RESERVE 
Sec.  201.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  other  nations  to 
develop  an  International  system  of  food  re- 
serves to  provide  for  humanitarian  food  re- 
lief needs  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
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food  reserve  of  grains  In  concert  with  other 
nations  as  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  development  of  such  a 
system  to  be  made  available  In  the  event  of 
food  emergencies  in  foreign  countries  or  the 
United  States.  Such  reserve  shall  be  known 
as  the  "International  Emergency  Food 
Reserve". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  build  minimum  stocks  of  foodgralns  for 
an  International  Emergency  Food  Reserve  of 
no  less  than  2  million  tons  as  an  indication 
of  the  United  States  commitment  to  this 
establishment  of  an  International  system  of 
national  food  reserves.  Pursuant  to  the  com- 
pletion of  an  international  agreement  on 
such  an  undertaking,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  increase  such  stocks  to  a  level 
no  greater  than  six  million  tons. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  build  a  reserve 
of  no  less  than  2  million  tons  by  the  earliest 
possible  date.  As  soon  as  practicable  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  an  International 
agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  the 
Secretary  shall  increase  the  minimum  level 
of  stocks  to  such  level  as  may  be  established 
as  a  provision  of  the  United  States'  partici- 
pation In  such  international  agreement.  The 
Secretary  shall  re-establish  such  reserve  to 
the  level  prescribed  tinder  the  respective 
cases  provided  for  above  by  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  following  any  action  under  section 
203  which  has  drawn  the  reserves  to  a  level 
less  than  two  million  tons. 

(2)  Such  reserve  can  be  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  the  result 
of  defaults  on  loans  made  under  price  sup- 
port programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  may  also  acquire  such 
reserve  through  purchases  on  the  market  to 
the  extent  that  quantities  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  price 
support  operations  are  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  section  202.  Purchases 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
may  be  made  at  a  price  not  In  excess  of  175 
per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate  under 
any  price  support  program. 

Sec.  203.  Grains  in  the  International  Emer- 
gency Food  Reserve  may  be  disposed  of  only 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  Such  grains  may  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  humanitarian  relief  in 
any  foreign  country  struck  by  a  major  dis- 
aster, as  determined  by  the  President. 

(2)  Such  grains  may  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  any  developing  country 
to  meet  Its  food  requirement  In  any  year 
in  which  there  has  been  such  a  severe  short- 
fall In  such  food  prodtictlon,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  as  to  warrant  the  use  of 
U.S.  grains  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
periodic  rotation  of  stocks  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Food  Reserve,  utilizing 
insofar  as  practicable  commodity  distribu- 
tions under  P.  L.  580  and  other  federal  pro- 
grams, to  avoid  spoilage  and  deterioration  of 
such  stocks,  but  any  quantity  removed  from 
such  reserve  for  rotation  purposes  shall  be 
promptly  replaced  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity purchased  on  the  open  market. 


mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  the 
use  of  any  firearm  to  commit  a  felony 
cognizable  in  a  Federal  court,  and  for  the 
use  of  a  firearm  transported  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  to  commit  a  crime 
pvmishable  by  a  prison  term  exceeding  1 
year  upon  conviction  in  a  State  court. 

Under  the  measure,  an  offender  con- 
victed for  the  first  time  would  receive  a 
prison  term  not  less  than  1  year,  nor 
more  than  3  years.  In  second  and  sub- 
sequent offenses,  a  repeat  offender 
would  receive  not  less  than  5  years  nor 
more  than  10  years.  The  sentence  im- 
posed for  the  use  of  the  firearm  could 
not  be  suspended,  reduced  by  probation, 
or  run  concurrently  with  the  sentence 
of  the  connected  offense. 

Ours  is  a  nation  desiring  certainty  of 
punishment  upon  conviction  of  serious 
crimes,  to  insure  that  our  criminal  laws 
are  an  effective  deterrent.  Many  believe 
that  mandatory  prison  sentences  will 
curb  violent  crime.  I  understand  that 
provisions  exist  in  a  number  of  State 
criminal  laws,  with  numerous  organiza- 
tions across  the  Nation  favoring  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  for  gun-re- 
lated offenses. 

There  appears  to  be  broad  agreement 
in  Virginia  that  there  should  be  no  na- 
tional registration  or  licensing  of  fire- 
arms, but  that  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tencing for  firearms-related  crimes  is  a 
more  desirable  approach. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1221.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code— re- 
specting firearms — to  penalize  the  use  of 
firearms  in  the  commission  of  any  felony 
and  to  increase  the  penalties  In  certain 
related  existing  provisions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED      MANDATORY      MIKlMtTM      SENTENCES 
FOR  TTSE  OF  FIREABMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  a  bill  that  would  Impose 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1223.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Food  Production,  Proc- 
essing, Marketing,  and  Pricing  to  study 
the  food  industry  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  POOD  PRODUCTION, 
PROCESSING,    MARKETING,    AND    PRICING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Production, 
Processing,  Marketing,  and  Pricing.  The 
legislation  is  timely,  because  it  virtually 
coincides  with  the  public  release  of  a 
study  done  in  part  of  this  area  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  This  study 
concludes  that  there  is  a  substantial 
probability  that  monopoly  marketing 
practices  exist  in  cities  where  there  Is  a 
concentration  of  the  food  market  cen- 
tered in  one  or  two  large  food  purveyors. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  study 
centers  on  the  impact  on  consumers  of 
market  concentration  in  food  retailing. 
Obviously,  this  is  an  important  approach, 
though  I  feel  that  to  fully  justify  our  re- 
sponsibilltes  to  the  American  people,  a 
broader  approach  through  the  whole 
food  chain  is  appropriate. 

Senators  will  recall  the  original  food 
Commission  study  in  1964  and  1965. 
Though  worthwhile  and  informative,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  principal  defi- 
ciency in  the  study  was  the  lack  of  au- 
thorization to  continue  monitoring  pro- 
duction, processing,  marketing,  and  pric- 
ing procedures  after  the  Commission's 
work  was  completed.  This  conclusion  was 
reinforced  in  1975  during  the  national 
food  price  inquiry  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  which  held  2  days  of  hearings 


and  has  published  several  volumes  of 
food  industry  studies.  We  need  an  ac- 
curate and  full  evaluation  of  the  state  of 
competition  in  the  food  Industry  today. 

Lest  anyone  misunderstand  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation,  let  me  assure  every- 
one that  its  aim  is  to  review  every  single 
production,  processing,  and  marketing 
and  pricing  practice  in  the  industry.  I 
start  with  no  preconceived  concepts  of 
who  are  the  saints  or  who  are  the  sin- 
ners. It  is  conceivable  that  there  are 
none.  I  do  feel  that  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable  to  determine  in  the  first  in- 
stance where  the  spread  is  in  food  from 
the  time  it  is  produced  by  farmers  to  the 
time  it  reaches  the  dinner  table,  and  in 
the  second  instance,  I  feel  it  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  pitfalls  of  the 
first  Commission  do  not  occur  again  by 
providing  a  monitoring  mechanism  to 
carry  on  the  primary  functions  of  the 
Commission  once  its  original  authority 
lapses. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  whose  prin- 
cipal function  in  the  food  chain  is  one 
of  production,  I  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge and  experience  with  the  dissatis- 
faction producers  have  for  what  they 
consider  their  fair  share  of  the  food  dol- 
lars. Those  Members  of  the  body  from 
the  centers  of  population  serve  constitu- 
encies where  processing,  transportation, 
and  marketing  contribute  to  the  ultimate 
cost  to  consumers.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
each  Member  of  the  body  serves  that 
greatest  constituency,  the  American  peo- 
ple who  express  unrest  at  the  checkout 
counter  of  the  supermarket. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  thus  have 
a  community  of  interest  in  everything 
that  happens  to  what  we  all  put  in  our 
daily  diets.  Absence  of  definitive  studies 
in  this  area  for  over  12  years  clearly  in- 
dicates that  such  pursuits  are  desirable. 
We  must  start  the  investigative  process 
now  to  determine  what  legislaion  is  nec- 
essary. The  life  of  the  Commission  un- 
der the  legislation  is  limited  to  2  years, 
with  the  Important  mandate  to  the  Com- 
mission that  its  report  indicate  to  the 
Congress  Its  recommendations  on  where 
its  primary  monitoring  functions  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  current  data  will 
reside  under  the  current  organizational 
framework  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
feel  that  by  the  end  of  the  study,  the 
Commission  itself  will  be  the  best  judge 
of  the  appropriate  department,  commis- 
sion, or  board  where  the  functions  It  es- 
tablishes will  be  best  perpetuated.  It  is 
high  time  that  this  Congress  act  swiftly 
to  allow  the  Commission  to  commence 
with  its  functions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  well 
as  the  March  20,  1977,  press  release  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1223 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  National  Commission 
on  Food  Production,  Processing,  Marketing, 
and  Pricing  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 
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Se^.  2.  fa)  The  Commission  sba!  I 
posed   of   fifteen   members,   none 
may  be  employees  of  the  Federal 
or  Members  of  Congress,  except 
In  paragraphs  (1)   through  (4)  of 
section,  Including — 

(1)  one  member  of  the  majorlt 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
tlves; 

(2)  one  member  of  the  majorlt' 
the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  one  member  of  the  most 
minority  party  of  the  House  of 
tlves,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(4)  one  member  of  the  moet 
minority  party  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 

(5)  three  members  to  be  appointed 
among  the  public  at  large  by  the 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 

(6)  three  members  to  be  appolfited 
among  the  public  at  large  by  the 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(7)  five  members  to  be  appoint^ 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
sent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whon 
designated  as  the  Chairman  at 
his  appointment  and  who,  by 
experience,    and    education,    Is 
suited  to  the  position. 

A  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  selected 
Jorlty  vote  of  the  full  Commission, 
mission  members  shall  represent, 
practicable:   producers,  processors, 
tributors  of  food  products;    labor 
tural  economists;  antitrust  practitioners 
eluding  lawyers  and  economists 
sumers,  who  shall  be  representative 
fide  consumer  organizations  or 
who  are  not  paid  employees  or 
of  an  organization  engaged  in  foo< 
tlon  or  distribution. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the 
not  affect  its  powers,  except  the  se 
a  Vice  Chairman,  and  shall  be 
same  manner  as  the  original  poelt^n 

(c)  Eight  members  of  the  Comm: 
constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBER! 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  the 
except  members  appointed  pursuai^t 
tion  2(a)  (1(    through    (a)(4), 
compensation  at  the  highest  rate 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedi^le 
section  5332  of  title  2,  United 
for  each  day  such  member  is 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  and 
ber  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
authorized    under   section    5703    ol 
United  States  Code. 
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Sec  4.    (a)    The  Commission  shjill 
and   appraise   the  economic  and 
structure  of  all  segments  of  the 
try,  mcludlng,  but  not  limited 

(1)  the  actual  changes,  since  the 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  ( 
by  Public  Law   88-354,   78   Stat, 
eluded  its  study  in  the  various 
the  food  industry; 

(2)  economic  forecasts  with 
persistence  of  economic 
tegratlon,  diversification,  and 
and    anticompetitive    actions    by 
groups  of  firms  in  the  food  industry 

(3)  desirable  structural  change^ 
various  segments  of  the.  food 
assure  both  efficiency  and  the 
best  economies  of  scale  and 
the    production,    processing,    and 
tlon  of  food  while  maintaining 
In  price  and  adeq\iate  services  to 
and  acceptable  levels  of  competition 
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segments  of  the  Industry  from  producer  to 
consumer; 

(4)  changes.  If  any,  In  law  or  public  poli- 
cies. In  the  economic  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  farming  and  of  food  assembly,  proc- 
essing, and  distributions,  to  achieve  the  best 
levels  of  competition  and  lower  prices  for 
consumers; 

(5)  the  effectiveness  of  the  services,  In- 
cluding dissemination  of  market  news,  and 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  In  terms  of  present  as  well  as  probable 
future  developments  in  the  Industry  and  the 
impact  of  such  services  upon  the  ultimate 
consumers; 

(6)  the  effect  of  food  imports  and  exports 
on  producers,  processors,  and  consumers  in 
the  Umted  States; 

(7)  the  effect  of  wages  and  other  labor 
compensation  provisions  on  the  price  of 
food; 

(8)  the  effect  of  transportation  on  the 
avaUablllty,  distribution,  price,  and  cost  of 
food;  and 

(9)  the  profitability  of  corporations  and 
other  organizations  engaged  In  the  food  In- 
dustry and  the  use  of  such  profits. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  it 
shall  make  a  final  report  of  its  findings, 
conclusions,  and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act. 

(c)  All  books,  papers,  reports,  memoran- 
dums, and  all  of  the  documents  collected, 
produced,  obtained,  or  in  the  custody  or 
possession  of  the  Commission  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  Department,  Agency,  or  Commis- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  determined 
by  the  Commission  as  the  Department, 
Agency,  or  Commission  most  appropriate  to 
carry  forth  the  tuture  functions  enumerated 
hereafter  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which 
Department,  Agency,  or  Commission  shall 
maintain  them  and  make  them  readily  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  copying,  ex- 
cept that  any  Information  so  transmitted 
shall  be  held  by  such  Department,  Agency, 
or  Commission  In  such  status,  with  respect 
to  confidentiality  and  privacy  considerations, 
as  this  Commission  deems  appropriate. 

POWERS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  three 
members  thereof  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anjrwhere  in 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  In  connection  therewith  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  by  a  majority  vote — 

(1)  to  require  all  working  papers,  studies, 
interim  reports,  and  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Pood  Marketing 
established  by  Public  Law  88-354  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Commission; 

(2)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act,  to  require,  by  special 
or  general  orders,  any  person  to  submit  in 
writing  such  reports  and  answers  to  ques- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  and 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

(3)  to  administer  oaths; 

(4)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  to  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  subsection  (a), 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  requiring  compliance 
with  such  subpena  or  order; 

(6)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation,  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  instanceis  to  compel  testi- 


mony in  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5);  and 

(7)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileages  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry 
under  this  Act  is  carried  on  may,  In  case  of 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  the 
Commission  issued  under  subsection  (a). 
Issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  there- 
with; and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  execu- 
tive department,  agency,  or  independent  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Government 
available  information  deemed  useful  In  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  and  all  such  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  establishments  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commlssldta  and  to  furnish  all  information 
requested  by  the  Commission,  except  that 
any  information  so  obtained  shall  be  held 
by  the  Commission  In  the  same  status,  with 
respect  to  confidentiality  and  privacy  con- 
siderations, as  such  information  was  held  by 
the  furnishing  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent establishment. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorl2!ed  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms.  Institutions,  and  Individuals 
for  the  conducting  of  research  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activi- 
ties necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  when  the 
Commission  finds  that  publication  of  any 
information  obtained  by  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  would  not  give  an  imfalr  eco- 
nomic, business,  or  competitive  advantage 
to  any  person  and  would  not  constitute  a 
breach  of  any  agreement  or  understanding 
between  the  Commission  and  any  person 
providing  such  information  with  respect  to 
the  confidentiality  of  such  information; 
it  is  authorized  to  publish  such  information 
In  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  adapted 
for  public  use,  except  that  data  and  Infor- 
mation which  would  separately  disclose  the 
business  transactions  of  any  person,  trade 
secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held 
in  confidence  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by 
the  Commission  or  its  staff. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
executive  director  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector, with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
shall  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, except  that  no  individual  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
the  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
as  provided  under  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  detail, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  its  personnel 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
work. 

(d)  Financial  and  admmistrative  services 
(Including  those  relating  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,    financial   reporting,   personnel. 
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(ind  procurement)  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report,  as  provided  in  section  4(b).  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS    ON    THE    FOOD    INDUSTRY 

Sec  7.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  final  report  re- 
quired under  section  4(b)  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shall  each  separately 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  shall  each  sepa- 
rately publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  sepa- 
rate reports  on  the  policy  planning,  budget 
allotments,  investigations,  complaints,  in- 
dictments, litigation,  and  other  actions  of 
each  such  agency  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  on  the  various 
sectors  of  the  food  Industry. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  filing  of 
the  report  required  under  section  4(b)  and 
annually  thereafter,  that  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  denominated  In  section  4 
(c)  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  Indexes  of 
the  structure  and  the  state  of  competition  In 
the  food  Industry,  based  on  economic  indica- 
tors available  to  or  collected  by  the  body  re- 
ferred to  hereinabove.  Such  Indexes  shall 
Include  an  account  of  all  major  segments  of 
the  food  Industry  by  commodity  as  well  as  by 
line  of  business;  Indicating  marketing  struc- 
ture, performance  and  trends,  growth  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  Integration,  and  possible 
monopoly  overcharges;  and  be  accompanied 
by  an  expository,  narrative  explanation  of 
all  such  indexes  together  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  promote  competition  in  the 
food  industry. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPkOPRIATIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Second  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Production,  Processing, 
Marketing,  and  Pricing  such  sums,  not  in 
excess  of  $6,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  successor  body  such  sums 
not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  7. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  expended. 

JEC  Studt  Reveals  Pattern  of  High  Food 
Prices  and  Profits  When  Few  Food 
Chains  Control  Local  Market 
JEC  Chairman  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.)  to- 
day released  a  study  examining  food  chain 
stores'  profits  and  prices  which  was  prepared 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  re- 
searchers at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
study,  entitled  "The  Profit  and  Price  Per- 
formance of  Leading  Food  Chains,  1970-1974," 
is  based  on  subpoenaed  confidential  company 
records.  These  detailed  records  from  the  17 
largest  food  retail  chains  were  analyzed  with 
computers  in  the  two-year  study  by  Drs.  Wll- 
lard  Mueller,  Bruce  Marion,  Ronald  Cotterill, 
Frederick  Geithman  and  John  Schmelzer.  It 
was  released  at  a  JEC  hearing  at  10:00  a.m. 
today  in  Room  318,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  study  found  that  retail  food  prices  and 
profits  are  higher  where  few  food  chains  are 
in  competition.  Prices  in  highly  concentrated 
markets,  where  few  firms  control  food  retail- 
ing, were  as  much  as  14  percent  higher  than 
in  more  competitive  markets  during  1974. 
The  authors  contend  that  "monopoly  over- 
charges" in  such  markets  totaled  at  least 
$662  million  In  1974  alone. 

Rep.  GUlis  Long  (D-La.)  and  Rep.  Margaret 
Heckler  (R-Mass.)  conducted  the  hearing  on 


the  study  this  morning.  A  second  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  April  Stlj^t  .10:00  a.m. 

"This  Is  a  pathbreaking^study  of  the  Im- 
pact on  consumers  of  market  concentration 
In  food  retailing,"  said  Long.  "The  authors 
say  that  when  too  few  supermarkets  control 
sales,  consumers  pay  more  than  necessary  for 
food. 

"There  are  many  food  chains  nationally. 
Yet,  In  most  local  markets,  only  a  handful 
of  chains  will  be  found  In  direct  competi- 
tion," continued  Long.  "T^is  study  found 
that  consumers  can  expect  to  pay  high  prices 
for  food,  far  higher  than  elsewhere,  if  only 
two  or  three  chains  dominate  or  compete  in 
their  local  market.  And  these  higher  prices — 
up  to  14  percent  higher  than  in  more  com- 
petitive markets — are  due  primarily,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  absence  of  more  firms  and 
stiff  competition  they  generate,  according  to 
the  authors." 

"This  study,"  said  Rep.  Heckler,  "indi- 
cates that  consumers  may  be  paying  a  pen- 
alty as  a  result  of  trends  in  the  retail  food 
industry." 

"It  is  certain  to  generate  controversy,  and 
the  Committee's  hearings  will  provide  a  full 
and  complete  exchange  in  a  public  forum  by 
economists,  consumers.  Industry  spokesmen 
and  federal  officials.  The  study  and  its  con- 
clusions will  be  extensively  reviewed." 

Mrs.  Heckler  added,  "It  is  my  particular 
hope  that  representatives  of  major  food 
chains  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  find- 
ings which  show  their  prices  and  profits  in 
noncompetitive  markets  to  be  higher  than 
elsewhere." 

"The  study  indicates  that  whether  con- 
sumers pay  low  or  high  food  prices  is  a 
matter  of  luck.  Apparently,  household  food 
bills  can  vary  as  much  as  $300  annually, 
depending  on  the  number  of  local  food 
stores." 

Additional  major  study  conclusions : 

Nationally-branded  food  item  prices  av- 
eraged 12  percent  higher  than  so-called  store 
brands,  which  frequently  contato  the  same 
products. 

Chain  profits  are  significantly  higher  In 
markets  where  few  stores  compete. 

A  food  chain  will  receive  substantially 
higher  profits  in  markets  where  it  Is  a  domi- 
nant firm  than  In  areas  where  It  does  not 
control  a  major  share  of  the  market. 

Excessive  market  concentration  in  one  large 
eastern  city  alone  resulted  in  excess  prices 
totaling  $83  pilllion  in  1974;  consumers  In 
that  city  paid  6.9  percent  more  for  food  at 
retail  because  just  two  food  chains  domi- 
nated the  market. 

Confidential  food  chain  profit  data  in  50 
metropolitan  areas  and  food  chain  prices  in 
36  metropolitan  areas  were  utilized  by  the 
researchers.  To  preserve  the  confidentiality 
of  the  subpoenaed  material,  some  firm  and 
city  identifications  are  not  noted  in  the 
study.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Pood  System  Research 
Group  of  NC  117,  a  North  Central  Regional 
Research  Project  on  the  Organization  and 
Control  of  the  U.S.  Food  System. 

SCHEDULE  OF  HEARINGS:    PRICES  AND  PROFITS  OF 
LEADING  FOOD  CHAINS 

March  30,  1977 

Room  318,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
10:00  a.m.: 

Dr.  Wlllard  Mueller,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Dr.  Bruce  Marion,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Farrell,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Dr.  Timothy  Hammond,  Food  Marketing 
Institute. 

Dr.  Ray  Goldberg,  Harvard  University. 
April  5, 1977 

Room  6202,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
10:00  a.m.: 

Dr.  Owen  Johnson,  Director,  Biuvau  of 
Competition,  PTC. 


Dr.  Wlllard  Mueller,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Dr.  Bruce  Marion,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Robert  Adlers,  Food  Marketing  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Mark  Silbergeld,  Consumers  Union. 

Copies  of  the  study  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Room  G- 
133,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  20510. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wallop)  : 

S.  1224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  18,  1947,  c.  80,  section  3,  61  Stat. 
102,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  613)  to  per- 
mit per  capita  payments  from  excess 
tribal  trust  funds  of  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  Indian  Tribes  of  Wyoming:  to 
the  Eipecial  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Wallop 
in  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Per  Capita  Dis- 
tribution Act,  in  order  to  allow  p>er  capita 
payments  to  be  made  from  the  excess 
tribal  trust  funds  of  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  tribes. 

The  Wind  River  Reservation,  in  Wyo- 
ming, is  populated  by  both  the  Shoshone 
and  Arapahoe  tribes.  A  substantial  part 
of  the  economy  of  both  these  tribes  is  the 
per  capita  income  derived  from  the  tribal 
trust  property. 

Under  present  law  the  income  from 
tribal  trust  property  is  divided  equally 
between  the  two  tribes.  A  separate  trust 
fund  is  established  for  each  tribe.  Pres- 
ent law  directs  85  percent  of  each  tribe's 
trust  fund  to  be  paid  per  capita  to  the 
members  of  the  tribe  on  a  monthly  basis. 
The  remaining  15  percent  is  reserved  for 
governmental  and  administrative  pur- 
poses of  the  tribes. 

As  of  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
Shoshone  tribe's  administrative  fund 
was  nearly  $2%  million — well  above  the 
tribal  government's  needs.  The  Arapa- 
hoe Tribe  expects  to  have  more  than  $1 
million  on  deposit  by  the  end  of  1978. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today  has 
two  major  features:  First,  it  provides 
that  100  percent  of  the  interest  earned 
on  all  trust  fimds  of  the  tribes  be  avail- 
able for  per  capita  distribution,  rather 
than  including  it  in  the  15 -percent  ad- 
ministrative fund. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  all  funds 
in  excess  of  $1  million  in  the  administra- 
tive fund  will  be  added  to  the  85-percent 
fund  for  per  capita  distribution.  This  will 
not  only  prevent  any  decrease  in  the  pay- 
ments, but,  when  circumstances  warrant, 
will  allow  an  increase  in  the  payments  by 
a  sum  that  does  not  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  per  capita  payments  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  per  capita  payments  are  fixed  at 
the  begmning  of  each  calendar  year 
based  on  an  estimate  of  the  next  year's 
income.  While  royalties  and  rents  can  be 
estimated  with  some  accuracy,  an  esti- 
mate of  bonuses  involves  some  guess- 
work. As  a  result,  in  some  years,  actual 
income  has  been  less  than  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  the  estimates. 

To  insure  even  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  presently  author- 
ized to  withdraw  money  from  the  15- 
percent  fund.  He  is  also  required,  how- 
ever, to  repay  such  withdrawals  out  of 
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expre;  sed 


the  next  or  succeeding  years'  iricome.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  this  legislatioi  would 
clarify  this  situation  and  allov  for  a 
more  Integrated  system  of  adjuslpng  esti- 
mates and  per  capita  payments 

The  Joint  Business  Council  of 
tribes  has  unanimously 
opinion  that  a  fund  of  $1  miUiot 
ficient   for  contingencies   and 
capital  Investments.  Since  the 
ment  pays  only  4  percent  Interei^ 
principal  of  the  fund  in  the 
and  iiays  no  Interest  on  the 
earned  on  the  principal,  it  is  fel 
is  not  wise  economics  to  leave 
on  deposit.  While  the  Bureau  o: 
Affairs  invests  most  of  the  fund: 
tificates  of  deposit,  the  rate  of 
earned  does  not  keep  up  with 

The  members  of  the  two  tribei 
that  they  sh6uld  have  the  beieflt 
these  excess  funds,  especially  no  w 
they  are  faced  with  the  contini|ally 
creasing  cost  of  living.  I  urge 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 
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By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  43.  A  joint  resolutibn 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  Cmstitu 
tion  of  the  United  States  relating 
the  participation  in  nondenomifational 
prayers  ua  any  building  which 
ported  in  whole  or  in  part  throjigh 
expenditure  of  public  funds;  to  tlfe 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SCHOOI,     PRAYER 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  _ 
ing  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution 
that  it  be  printed  and  referred 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  Is  a  ^ 
constitutional  amendment  to  pro 
right  of  persons  to  participate  in  . 
nominational  prayer  in  any  publi 
ing  which  is  supported  in  wholp 
part  through  public  fimds. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  In  ' 
and  across  the  country  support 
that  our  major  Institutions 
schools,  should  provide  a  worthwhile 
ample  of  the  best  in  American  values 
basic  principles,  of  our  long-he 
glous  heritage,  and  of  our 
moral   teachings.   I   believe   tha 
Americans  do  support  reinstatin  j 
form  of  religious  observance  in  ouf 
schools,    without   regard    to   a 
church  affiliation. 

It  has  been  more  than  14  . ,. 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  role  prayer  and  other  religious 
seryances  play  In  pubhc  school  s 
This  amendment  proposes  a  step 
reaffirming  the  religious  freedom 
these  troubled  times  it  would  seen 
able  that  the  Nation  turn  to 
guidance,  regardless  of  the  nanat 
called  by  any  segment  of  Ameri 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOI  :S 


S.  535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms 
ator  from  South  Carolina   (Mr. 
MOND>    was   added   as   a  cospoi^sor 
S.  535.  the  Equal  Educational 
nity  Amendments  of  1977. 

S.  1150 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Montana 
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was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1150,  the 
Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977. 


3.  1174 


Cod 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1174,  the 
Critical  Lands  Resource  Conservation 
Act  of  1977. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

1977   BUDGET  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  a  single  hearing 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  1977 
budget  at  10:30  a.m.  on  April  7  in  room 
5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

THE    WAR    POWERS    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold  hearings 
to  review  the  operation  and  effective- 
ness of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  on 
July  13, 14,  and  15. 

It  will  be  4  years  ago  this  November 
that  the  War  Powers  Resolution  was  en- 
acted over  the  President's  veto.  Since 
that  date  it  has  faced  three  major  tests: 
The  evacuations  of  Phnom  Penh  and  Sai- 
gon and  the  Mayaguez  incident.  We  thus 
have  the  beginnings  of  a  track  record 
by  which  to  gage  the  successes  and 
failures  of  tlie  consultation  and  report- 
ing requirem(?nts  of  the  resolution. 

The  so-called  termination  or  with- 
drawal requirements  have  not — hap- 
pily— ever  been  tested.  Nonetheless,  con- 
siderable thought  has  been  given  these 
and  other  provisions  of  the  resolution  by 
the  academic  community,  and  the  com- 
mittee may  well  benefit  from  their  in- 
sights. I  would  hasten  to  add  that  we 
wiU  be  eager  to  hear  the  views  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House,  as  well  as 
spokesmen  for  the  executive  branch, 
which  now  regards  the  resolution  as  con- 
stitutional. 

I  have  long  believed  that  so  critically 
important  a  statute  ought  not  to  be 
amended  without  good  reason,  and  that 
certainty  and  predictability  are  particu- 
larly necessary  in  legislation  of  this  mag- 
nitude. It  may  well  be  that  no  amend- 
ments are  called  for;  it  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  these  hearings  to  determine 
whether  that  is  so.  But  our  country  now 
finds  itself  presented  with  a  promising 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  normally  heated 
questions  in  a  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. It  behooves  this  committee,  and 
the  Congress,  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  the  res- 
olution requires  further  refinement.  The 
stakes  are  high — war  and  constitutional 
crisis — and  some  years  from  now  we 
may  be  glad  that  we  looked  again,  care- 
fiiUy  and  coolly,  at  these  momentous 
questions. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JERRY  CRUMP— A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  three  items,  each 
concerning  a  gallant  hero  of  my  State, 
which  I  want  to  share  with  my  fellow 
Senators.  Together,  these  items  should 
convey  an  important  message  to  all  of  us. 


They  concern  a  young  man  who  died 
a  few  weeks  ago — a  man  who  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  a  man  who,  at  another  time  and 
place,  demonstrated  that  he  was  willing 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country  and 
for  his  fellow  soldiers. 

Talk  about  gallantry,  Mr.  President. 
Talk  about  heroism.  The  late  Sgt.  Jerry 
Crump,  dead  at  43,  was  the  very  spirit 
of  America. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  in  a 
moment.  Mr.  President,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  first,  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  R.  A.  Miskelly,  chair- 
man of  the  western  conference.  Depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States;  second, 
some  very  inadequate  comments  of  my 
own,  written  several  weeks  ago  when  I 
learned  of  Jerry  Crump's  death,  and 
printed  in  a  number  of  newspapers  in 
my  State;  and  third,  an  article  from  the 
March  issue  of  the  VPW  Leader  "No 
Wonder  We  Don't  Have  Patriotism," 
written  by  Tom  Sieg.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  Mr.  Sieg  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel,  wRere 
the  article  originally  appeared. 

Mr.  Miskelly  is  past  department  com- 
mander of  the  VFW  in  North  Carolina, 
and  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  three  items  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Western  Conference,  Depart- 
ment OP  North  Carolina,  Vet- 
erans OP  Foreign  Wars  of  U.S., 

March  27,  1977. 
Dear  Senator  Helms  :  Your  tribute  to  Sgt. 
Jerry  Crump  In  the  March  Issue  of  the  VFW 
LEADER  was  a  beautiful  article. 

We  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Post  No.  1142, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  North  Wllkes- 
boro  win  have  a  pictorial  memorial  to  Jerry 
Crump  mounted  on  a  wall  of  our  post  home 
and  I  am  going  to  Include  the  above  men- 
tioned article  in  our  memorial. 

I  am  enclosing  another  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  same  Issue  of  the  Leader.  It  re- 
flects the  feeling,  I  am  sure,  of  all  of  us  who 
have  served  our  nation  In  all  of  the  armed 
services.  If  I  were  to  title  these  two  articles — 
yours  and  Tom  Sleg's— I  think  I  would  title 
them  "Majestic"  and  "Tragedy". 
Very  sincerely, 

R.  A.  Miskelly. 


Report  From  U.S.  Senator  Jesse  Helms 

Washington. — A  week  or  so  back,  there  was 
a  brief  item  In  one  of  the  North  Carolina 
papers  reporting  that  Jerry  Crump  of  Lln- 
colnton  had  died  In  a  traffic  accident.  The 
item  mentioned  that  Mr.  Crump  had  'been 
cited  for  heroism  during  the  Korean  War. 

As  I  read  the  item,  my  mind  raced  back  in 
time  to  one  morning  In  1952,  when  I  went 
down  to  the  White  House  with  North  Caro- 
lina's Senators  Clyde  R.  Hoey  and  Willis 
Smith.  President  Truman  had  Invited  us  to 
attend  ceremonies  In  the  Rose  Garden  for 
three  young  men  who  were  being  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor — the  top  honor 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  U.S.  service- 
man. 

Two  of  the  young  men  were  there — Jerry 
Crump  of  Llncolnton,  N.C.,  and  another  sol- 
dier— from  the  mid-west,  as  I  recall.  The 
third  soldier  was  not  there.  He  had  lost  his 
life,  and  the  President  presented  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  his  family. 

Crump. — ^I   shall    always   remember   that 
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morning.  It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  families 
of  the  three  men  had  come  to  Washington 
at  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  General  Omar  Bradley,  whom 
I  saw  recently  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  stood  with  the  President  at  the 
ceremony. 

President  Triunan  greeted  everyone  in  the 
Oval  Office;  then  we  proceeded  with  the 
President  to  the  Rose  Garden.  I  remember 
that  the  President's  voice  choked  up  as  he 
read  each  of  the  citations.  Then  he  asked  the 
two  young  men  to  stand  beside  him.  He 
shook  their  hands  simultaneously  as  the 
newsmen  took  pictures  of  the  occasion. 

Afterwards,  there  was  a  quiet  limcheon  at 
the  Capitol  for  Jerry  Crump  and  his  family. 
Then  they  departed,  heading  back  to  Lincoln - 
ton.  I  never  saw  him  again — but  many  times 
during  the  years  since,  I  have  wondered  how 
he  was  getting  along. 

Miracle. — Young  Jerry  had  incredibly  sur- 
vived the  severe  wounds  he  suffered  In  battle 
on  September  6-7.  1951.  On  September  7.  a 
communist  had  lobbed  a  hand  grenade  into 
a  group  of  Americans.  Sergeant  Crump,  with- 
out a  second  thought,  threw  his  body  over 
the  grenade  to  save  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
soldiers. 

He  did  so,  without  hesitation,  knowing  that 
It  would  undoubtedly  cost  him  his  own  life. 
Miraculously,  he  was  still  barely  alive  after 
the  grenade  exploded.  He  was  rushed  to  an 
Army  hospital,  where  he  was  patched  up, 
and  then  flown  to  another  hospital  where  he 
oegan  a  series  of  operations  over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  year. 

Puzzled.— Ttia.t  morning  at  the  White 
House  he  was  a  quiet,  shy  young  American 
who  seemed  puzzled  that  so  much  attention 
was  being  devoted  to  him. 

As  I  say,  I  never  saw  Jerry  Crump  again 
after  that  day  in  Washington  nearly  a  quar- 
ter-century ago.  But  I  was  saddened  whon  I 
read  of  the  traffic  accident  that  cost  him  his 
life.  In  his  quiet,  modest  way,  he  was  a  meas- 
urement of  the  greatness  of  America.  He 
proved  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  own 
Ufe  for  his  friends  and  his  country. 

Maybe  he  didn't  agree  with  the  war  in 
Korea.  But  he  didn't  cut  and  run  when  duty 
called.  He  was  willing  to  give  everything  he 
had  for  his  country — and  he  almost  did. 

"No   Wonder   We   Don't   Have   Patriotism" 
(By  Tom  Sieg) 

"There  used  to  be  heroes,"  said  Betty  Row- 
land, "people  we  admired  and  respected.  We 
used  to  honor  them.  And  it  just  seems  like 
we  don't  do  that  anymore." 

"People  have  forgotten  patriotism,"  said 
Jack  Ragan. 

Ragan  and  Mrs.  Rowland  had  come  away 
from  the  recent  funeral  for  Jerry  Crump, 
winner  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  saddened  and 
feeling  somehow  unfulfilled. 

"In  a  military  funeral,"  Ragan  said,  "the 
honor  guard  is  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
casket  at  all  times — in  the  home,  at  the  fun- 
eral home,  at  graveside.  They  did  not  have 
this.  In  fact,  there  was  no  honor  guard  In  the 
funeral  home  when  we  arrived.  All  during  the 
time  of  the  service,  the  honor  guard  wasn't 
at  the  casket  either." 

"And  what  was  the  good  of  having  the 
honor  guard  there,"  asked  Mrs.  Rowland,  "if 
they  didn't  stay  with  the  casket  until  it  went 
into  the  ground?" 

There  were  other  things  that  bothered 
Ragan,  who  is  commander  of  VFW  Pest  6367. 
and  Mrs.  Rowland,  an  auxiliary  member  at 
that  post  and  at  Clyde  Boiling  Post  55  of  the 
American  Legion. 

"It's  a  lonesome  thing  to  walk  in  and  just 
see  a  casket,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland.  "The  casket 
was  there.  His  Medal  of  Honor  flag  was  there, 
with  the  American  flag  covering  it.  But  there 
■was  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  won  the 
nation's  highest  honor. 


"We  were  told  that  a  military  general  was 
supposed  to  be  there,  but  we  didn't  see  any. 
The  highest  rank  was  colonel." 

"There  was  no  one  there  from  the  state's 
Department  of  Military  Affairs,"  said  Ragan. 
"I  know,  because  I  asked  .  .  .  There  was  no 
one  from  the  governor's  office  that  I  could 
find." 

To  Ragan  and  Mrs.  Rowland,  it  was  not  a 
fitting  ending  to  a  story  that  began  when  an 
18-year-old  GI  killed  24  enemy  soldiers  in  one 
action  and  then  threw  himself  on  a  hand 
grenade  to  protect  his  wounded  buddies. 

"He  was  such  a  quiet,  unassuming,  gentle 
person,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland,  "not  what  I 
thought  someone  who  did  what  he  did  would 
be  like  ...  He  was  invited  to  the  White  House; 
he  met  John  P.  Kennedy.  Everybody  re- 
spected him  and  gave  him  all  those  medals 
while  he  was  alive. 

"Then  all  of  a  sudden  at  43  years  old  he 
dies,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  govern- 
ment just  forgot.  It's  no  wonder  we  don't 
have  any  patriotism  in  our  country  any- 
more .  .  . 

"I  can  remember  World  War  n  and  how 
we  felt  about  a  few  people  that  we  knew 
who  got  out  of  serving — they  were  physically 
able,  but  they  didn't  serve.  We  all  knew 
people  like  that.  And  I  remember  how  really 
proud  I  was  of  njy  daddy  when  he  joined, 
as  well  as  some  friends  we  knew  who  were 
also  a  little  older. 

"Then  with'  Vietnam,  the  boys  were  made 
fun  of  and  they  were  laughed  at.  The  uni- 
form was  not  an  honor  symbol  anymore. 
Even  now,  the  Vietnam  veterans — we've 
taken  that  pride  away  from  them.  And  I  miss 
that  thing  of  everybody  being  proud. 

"I  guess  it  all  bells  down  to  what  I  feel: 
that  I  as  an  average  citizen  who  had  never 
seen  a  military  funeral — I  went  to  a  service 
for  a  man  who  had  done  more  than  I  hope 
I'll  ever  be  called  on  to  do,  and  there  was 
no  pride,  love,  respect  for  country.  It  seemed 
to  me  everybody  had  forgot  what  so  many 
had  done." 

"It  seems,"  said  Ragan,  "that  the  people 
have  forgotten  the  sacrifices  that  not  only 
the  men  in  service  went  through,  but  also 
the  sacrifices  that  they  themselves  had  to 
make  in  this  country — like  rationing  sugar, 
gasoline,  things  like  that. 

"If  people  could  visit  a  VA  hospital  and 
see  these  veterans  they  would  stop  and  re- 
member exactly  what  we  did  do,  because, 
you  see,  there  are  a  lot  of  hospitals  that  have 
people  who  will  be  there  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

"People  have  just  forgot  what  patriotism 
means.  Do  you  know  what  it  means? 

"That  love  for  country  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  which  .shall  make  that  country 
strong  to  resist  foreign  opposition  and  do- 
mestic intrigue — which  impresses  each  and 
every  Individual  with  a  sense  of  the  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  others  and  prepares  him  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  protecting  those 
rights." 

And  then,  speaking  for  himself,  Mrs.  Row- 
land and  others : 

"We're  still  patriotic.  We  still  love  our 
country  and  our  flag,  and  we're  proud  of 
what  we've  done  for  them.  We'd  go  back 
and  fight  again  if  needed.  That's  just  how 
we  feel." 


DAIRY    PRICE    SUPPORTS:     THE 
BERGLAND  DECISION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Bergland  recently  de- 
cided to  raise  dairy  price  supports  to 
about  83  percent  of  parity,  effective 
April  1,  1977. 

I  have  criticized  Mr.  Bergland's  deci- 
sion because,  in  my  view,  83  percent  of 
parity  is  not  enough.  It  falls  below  the 


commitment  that  President  Carter  made 
to  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  last  year  that 
he  would  raise  supports  to  85  percent  of 
parity.  The  $9  per  himdredweight  which 
the  new  price  supports  will  bring  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  farmers  is  far  below  the  more 
than  $10  cost  of  production — not  even 
coimting  management  and  labor — that 
University  of  Wisconsin  experts  have 
calculated. 

Farmefs,  and  especially  dairy  farmers, 
are  the  No.  1  victims  of  economic 
injustice  in  this  country.  Compared  to 
those  not  on  the  farm,  they  work  longer 
hours.  They  have  improved  their  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  far  more.  They 
make  a  large  investment — it  now  aver- 
ages about  $200,000  per  farm.  And  they 
take  a  much  bigger  risk  on  that  invest- 
ment because  of  weather,  inflation,  and 
fluctuating  prices. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  they  get  an  in- 
come that  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
income  of  those  ofif  the  farm. 

What  Secretary  Bergland  has  done  will 
help  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere,  but  it  will  not  help  enough. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  facts  that 
I  have  outlined  above,  Secretary  Berg- 
land's decision  has  been  criticized  by 
some  as  being  somehow  "too  generous" 
to  our  dairy  farmers.  That  criticism 
makes  no  sense  to  me.  Nor  does  it  seem 
reasonable  to  either  Robert  G.  Lewis,  sec- 
retary and  chief  economist  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union,  or  to  Congressmen  Richard 
Nolan  and  Jim  Jeffords,  who  have 
contributed  articles  to  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  in  defense  of  dairy  price  sup- 
ports set  at  least  at  the  level  decided  on 
by  Secretary  Bergland. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  reading  the  full  text  of  the  ex- 
cellent articles  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Nolan, 
and  Jeffords,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Family-Farmers  Face  Extinction 
(By  Rob'  rt  G.  Lewis) 

Your  March  22  editorial  should  have  been 
entitled  "Battering  (not  "Buttering  Up") 
the  Dairy  Farmers."  It  was  meanly  unjust 
to  these  unusually  hard-working  and  poorly 
paid  citizens.  But  in  the  end,  it  will  be  con- 
sumers who  will  suffer  if  the  attitude  your 
editorial  displayed  should  prevail  and  the 
family -farmers  are  at  last  battered  into  eco- 
nomic extinction.  What  a  day  of  reckoning 
it  will  be  if  consumers  become  dependent 
for  their  milk  and  cheese  upon  a  "General 
Foods  Corporation"  that  Axes  its  prices  like 
General  Motors  and  the  other  industrial 
"Generals"  do. 

Your  editorial  Is  insensitive  and  short- 
sighted on  two  counts: 

First,  it  isn't  fair.  The  price  farmers  get 
for  milk  under  the  new  price  support  an- 
nounced by  the  admmistration  ($9  per  100 
lbs.)  will  barely  cover  dairy  farmers  out-of- 
pocket  production  costs  and  leave  them  re- 
turns for  their  labor  and  investment  far  be- 
low what  any  other  workers  and  businessmen 
would  consider  acceptable.  After  allowing 
for  feed  produced  by  the  dairy  farmer  him- 
self at  less  than  it  cost  him  to  produce  It, 
and  only  $2.04  to  $3.08  per  hour  for  the 
farmer's  labor,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture found  that  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  in  the  U.S.  in  1976  was  $9.24  per 
100  lbs.  The  cost  will  go  higher  in  1977.  The 
excess  of  the  cost  above  the  $9  support  price 
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wUl  have  to  come  out  of  the 
bide — and  his  wife's  and  kids'. 

Second,  It  Isn't  smart.  Milk  is 
Important  to  our  American  diet — ant 
tremely  big.  The  cost  of  stabilizing 
segment  of  our  economy  must  be 
a  realistic  perspective.  If  the  cost  o 
surplus  products  does  rise  to 
million  this  year,  as  some  predict 
be  viewed  against  the  total  wholestjle 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  In  our 
around  $25  billion  this  year!  The 
"surplus"  would  amount  to  less 
per  cent  of  the  total  supply,  and 
all  certain  to  be  that  big.  If  the 
ment  rate  should  drop  one  or  two  pe 
points,  for  example,  or  the  weathe 
bad  turn,  this  small  margin  of  err< 
disappear  as  quick  as  a  wink.  Have 
gotten  that  we  had  a  world   wide 
shortage  Just  a  few  years  ago?  An  I 
And  sugar? 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  there  were 
lion  farms  selling  milk  In  the  Unitei 
Six  out  of  seven  have  been  starvec 
existence.  Yes,  six  out  of  seven — onl] 
are  left.  Yes,  starved — dairy  farmers 
out  all  that  time  never  averaged  t 
pay  for  their  extremely  demanding 
sponsible  labor  as  the  legal  minlmujn 
Consumers  In  this,  the  world's  chea] 
country,  have  been  eating  up  the 
the  goose  that  lays  their  golden  eggs, 
cant  spare  any  more,  and  It's  time 
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You  can't  make  either  dairy  cows 
farmers  overnight  to  match  the  shoft 
ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle 
be  better  to  pav  the  modest  price 
blllzinR  and  securing  our  independejit 
lly-worked  farms  than  to  get  stuck 
far  bigger  cost  of  shortages  as  soon  ai 
a  little  change  in  the  world's  or  the 
economic  situation. 
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(By  Richard  Nolan  and  Jim 

Your  editorial  criticism  of 
retary  Bob  Bergland's  decision  to 
ernment  milk  price  supports  (" 
the  Dairy  Farmers")  brings  to  mind 
story  of  the  puzzled  housewife  who 
"Why  do  we  need  farmers  when 
supermarkets?"  The  lady's  statement 
Illogical  as  The  Post's  editorial 

While   admitting   that    "the   prln4lpl 
price  supports  is  a  good  and  usefi^l 
you   draw  the  line  at  Secretary 
"audacity"  in  pushing  the  program 
the  realm  of  principle  and  Into 
of  practical  help  for  farmers  who  are 
ately  In  need. 

Despite  the  Post's  statement  to 
trary.  Mr.  Bergland  Is  certainly 
he  is  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
congressman    from    Minnesota.    He 
aware  that  the  adjustment  to  83 
of  parity  will  undoubtedly  save 
of  drought-stricken  small  dairy  farmers 
having  to  stop  producing  and  prev  (nt 
other  production  cutback  of  the 
drove  consumer  prices  out  of  sight 
1974. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  realize 
old  "boom-bust"  food  price  policy  la 
for  consumers  as  it  is  for  farmers, 
however,  have  to  be  at  least  a  casual 
of  recent  history. 

Between    1967    and    1969,    price 
averaged    between   83    anC   87   per 
parity.   Farmers   were   getting   a 
stable  price  for  their  milk  (18-21 
half  gallon)  and  consumers  (who 
Ing  between  52  cents  and  59  cents 
gallon  for  the  same  product)   were 
themselves  able  to  plan  and  follow 
dlctable  milk  budget  for  a  change 

But  Inflation  and  drought  hit  hare 
spring  of  1972.  When  the  price  supp<  rt 
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fell  below  80  per  cent  of  i>arlty,  farmers  cut 
production.  Dramatically  higher  European 
imports  then  pushed  consumer  prices  to  80 
cents  per  half  gallon  In  1974,  while  the 
market  price  for  American  farmers  dropped 
25  per  cent! 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  absorb  the  escalating  cost 
of  milk  prcxluction  In  this  country. 

Clearly,  the  cost  of  milk  for  consumers 
will  always  rise  In  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  But  consumer  prices  do  not 
go  down  during  periods  of  falling  farm  mar- 
ket prices.  When  American  farmers  cut  pro- 
duction, the  difference  in  supply  is  made  up 
through  European  imports.  The  American 
consumer  continues  to  pay  while  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  farmer  continues  to  go  out  of 
business. 

Under  Secretary  Bergland's  order,  the 
Treasury  will  Initially  pay  and  regain  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  money  through  future 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales. 

The  Post's  editorial  is  correct  In  pointing 
out  that  U.S.  dairy  farmers  have  succeeded 
in  substantially  increasing  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  by  an  individual  cow.  But  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clifford  Burton,  nationally 
recognized  dairy  expert  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  individual  milk  production  per 
cow  may  be  reaching  an  optimum  level.  Many 
of  the  highly  productive  herds  producing  to- 
day's milk  were  bred  13  years  ago.  Unless 
confidence  in  the  pricing  system  is  restored, 
production  will  permanently  drop  as  those 
animals  are  slaughtered  and  the  farmers  who 
produced  them  retire  or  go  out  of  business. 

Minnesota,  the  nation's  second  largest 
dairy  producing  state,  has  already  lost  34.- 
000  dairy  farmers  over  the  past  10  years.  The 
cost  of  producing  a  hundredweight  of  milk 
in  the  Midwest  now  exceeds  not  only  $9,  but 
$10!  The  signs  are  clear,  and  if  Bob  Berg- 
land learned  anything  as  a  congressman 
from  Minnesota,  he  learned  how  to  read 
signs. 


RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8.  1977,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  Religion  in  American 
Life,  held  it  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
in  New  York  City,  when  Sol  M.  Linowitz 
received  the  organizations  annual 
award,  he  made  some  remarks  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks   by   Sol   M.   Linowitz 

As  I  look  around  this  room  and  see  so 
many  who  have  done  so  much  over  the  years 
for  so  many.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  a 
sense  of  kinship  with  William  Howard  Taft's 
great-granddaughter  who  in  her  third  grade 
autobiography  wrote:  "My  Oreat-Grand- 
father  was  President  of  the  United  States, 
my  Grandfather  was  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, my  Father  Is  an  Ambassador,  and  I  am 
a  Brownie." 

I  want  you  to  know  that  In  your  presence, 
I  am  a  Brownie. 

I  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  the  Award 
this  evening,  for  the  spirit  In  which  you  have 
tendered  it,  and  for  the  auspices  under  which 
you  have  presented  It.  Let  me  express  my 
special  appreciation  to  the  General  Electric 
Company  for  the  generous  contribution 
which  they  have  made  on  my  behalf  In  the 
name  of  that  distinguished  American, 
Charles  E.  Wilson. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  Just  to  say  a  few  things  which 
are  on  my  mind  and  my  heart. 

We  are  met  at  a  moment  In  history  which 


is  uncertain,  fearful  and  Indeed,  dangerous. 
While  it  is  true  as  Professor  Whitehead  one» 
said  that  "it  Is  the  business  of  the  future  to 
be  dangerr  is,"  nonetheless  there  is  reason 
for  concern  as  we  lex>k  about  us. 

We  are  at  a  time  that  has  been  called  both 
the  Age  of  Anxiety  and  the  Age  of  Science 
and  Technology.  Both  are  accurate,  for  In- 
deed one  feeds  upon  the  other.  As  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  competence  has  In- 
creased, so  have  otir  fear  and  anxiety. 

In  a  real  sense  we  are  at  a  time  of  para- 
dox— a  time  when  we  have  learned  to  achieve 
most  and  to  fear  mcst.  It  is  a  time  when 
we  seem  to  know  mush  more  about  how  to 
make  war  than  how  to  make  peace,  more 
about  killing  than  we  do  about  living.  It  is 
a  time  of  unprecedented  need  and  unparal- 
leled plenty,  a  time  when  great  advances  In 
medicine  and  science  and  technology  are 
overshadowed  by  incredible  achievements  in 
instruments  of  destruction.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  world  fears  not  the  primitive  or  the 
Ignorant  man,  but  the  educated,  the  tech- 
nically competent  man,  who  has  it  in  his 
power   to   destroy  civilization. 

It  is  a  time  when  malaise  hangs  heavy, 
when  we  can  send  men  up  to  walk  the  moon 
yet  hauntlngly  recall  Santayana's  words  that 
people  have  come  to  power  who  "having  no 
stomach  for  the  ultimate,  burrow  themselves  ' 
downward  toward  the  primitive". 

No  one  needs  to  remind  us  that  this 
moment  may  be  the  most  fateful  in  all  the 
long  history  of  mankind.  And  that  the  out- 
come will  depend  on  whether  the  human 
intellect  which  has  Invented  such  total  in- 
struments of  destruction,  can  now  devele)p 
ways  of  peace  that  will  keep  any  man,  no 
matter  what  his  Ideology,  his  race  or  his 
nation,  from  pushing  the  fatal  button. 

In  the  past  men  have  warred  over  fron- 
tiers, they  have  come  into  conflict  over 
ideologies.  And  they  have  fought  over  ideol- 
ogies. And  they  have  fought  to  better  their 
dally  lives.  But  texlay  each  crisis  seems  to 
overlap  the  other  and  we  are  engaged  in 
a  vast  human  upheaval  that  touches  upon 
every  phase  of  our  existence — national  and 
international,  religious  and  racial. 

Part  of  that  upheaval  Is  as  old  as  hunger. 
Part  is  as  new  as  a  walk  in  lunar  space. 
The  overriding  fact  is  that  today  we  are  all 
part  of  a  global  scxiiety  In  which  there  no 
longer  is  any  such  thing  as  a  separate  or 
Isolated  concern,  in  which  peace  Is  truly 
indivisible. 

And  the  fact  Is  that  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  either  we  will  all  survive  together 
or  none  of  us  will.  Either  we  will  all  share 
the  world's  bounty,  or  none  of  us  will. 

We  must,  therefore,  ask  what  chance  we 
have  to  accepting  our  shrinking  world  with 
Its  fewer  and  fewer  natural  frontiers,  or  of 
transcending  our  Ideological  struggles  unless 
we  are  prepared  finally  to  get  to  the  roots 
of  the  problem — the  roots  that  are  dug  so 
deep  in  injustice  and  resentment  In  a  world- 
wide contrast  between  wealth  and  misery. 
And  the  answers  are  vital  not  only  to  a 
sound  foreign  policy,  but  to  a  compassionate 
domestic  policy.  Indeed,  both  are  interre- 
lated in  an  interdependent  world.  For  there 
is  no  escape  any  longer  from  what  I  believe 
is  surely  the  central  fact  of  our  time:  That 
whether  it  be  Africa  or  Asia  or  Latin  America 
or  New  York  or  Detroit  or  Washington — 
human  beings  can  no  longer  be  condemned 
to  hunger  and  disease  and  to  the  indignity 
of  a  life  without  hope. 

Who  are  these  human  beings  that  make 
up  this  world  In  which  we  live — the  millions 
upon  millions  no  longer  thousands  of  miles 
away,  but  not  Just  down  the  runway?  Here 
they  are  in  microcosm:  During  the  next  60 
seconds.  200  human  beings  will  be  born  on 
this  earth.  About  160  of  them  will  be  black, 
brown,  yellow  or  red.  Of  these  200  youngsters 
now  being  born,  about  half  will  be  dead 
before  they  are  a  year  old.  Of  those  that 
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survive,  another  half  will  be  dead  before 
they  are  16.  The  50  of  the  200  who  live  past 
their  16th  birthday,  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands and  millions,  represent  the  people  of 
this  earth. 

They,  like  their  fathers  and  forefathers 
before  them,  will  till  the  soil  working  for 
landlords,  living  in  tents  or  mud  huts.  Most 
of  them  will  never  learn  to  read  or  write. 
Most  of  them  will  be  poor  and  tired  and 
hungry  most  of  their  lives.  Most  of  them — 
like  their  fathers  and  their  forefathers — 
will  lie  under  the  open  skies  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  watching,  waiting,  hop- 
ing. These  are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our 
fellow  human  beings  on  this  earth. 

What  kind  of  a  tomorrow  does  the  world 
offer  these,  the  people  of  this  earth?  Two 
diametrically  opposed  philosophies  are  be- 
ing presented.  One  we  call  Communism — 
the  other  Democracy.  Each  asks  acceptance 
of  a  basic  Idea;  each  offers  a  larger  slice 
of  bread. 

Make  common  cause  with  us.  say  the 
Communists,  and  accept  three  basic  prem- 
ises: First,  dialetical  materialism — all  that 
matters  is  matter  Itself.  Second  godlessne.ss — 
accept  the  notion  that  there  Is  no  spiritual 
being  who  determines  your  destiny.  Third, 
accept  the  idea  that  the  State  is  supreme 
and  determines  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Believe  these  things  and  accept  them,  say 
the  Communists,  and  we  promise  you  more 
food  in  your  stomachs,  more  clothes  on  your 
backs,  a  firmer  roof  over  your  heads. 

And  what  about  Demexiracy?  Because  de- 
mocracy rejects  absolutes,  it  tends  also  to 
resist  precise  definition.  But  when  you  and 
I  think  of  Democracy,  we  think  of  a  system 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Integ- 
rity, dignity  and  decency  of  the  individual 
person. 

We  talk  of  all  men  being  created  equal 
but  what  we  really  mean  Is  that  all  men  are 
created  with  an  equal  right  to  become  un- 
equal— to  achieve  the  glorious  Inequality 
of  their  Individual  talent,  their  Individual 
capacity,  their  individual  genius.  We  don't 
talk  of  the  common  man  because  what  we 
believe  in  is  not  man  as  common,  but  with 
.a  common  right  to  become  uncommon — to 
think  uncommon  thoughts,  to  believe  un- 
common beliefs,  to  be  an  uncommon  man. 

We  like  to  say  that  in  a  Democracy  every 
person  has  a  right  to  life,  a  right  to  a  decent 
life,  which  comes  not  from  government,  not 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  but  from  God.  We 
say  that  In  a  Democracy  it  is  the  individual 
who  matters;  and  because  we  count  by  ones 
and  not  by  masses  or  by  mobs,  we  believe 
that  in  a  Democracy  each  human  being,  re- 
gardless of  his  race,  his  creed,  his  color,  has 
the  right — the  God-given  right — to  stand 
erect  with  dignity  as  a  child  of  God. 

I  submit  to  you  that  that  is  the  essence  of 
what  we  really  mean  when  we  talk  about  the 
Impact  of  religion  on  American  life — our  deep 
faith  in  every  man's  right  to  stand  erect  and 
with  dignity  as  a  child  of  God.  That  is  the 
basic  principle  to  which  we  are  committed 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  people;  that  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  our  system  rests;  and  that 
is  what  distinguishes  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — in  the  eyes  of  those  millions  who 
are  searching  for  hope  of  a  better  future. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pectation about  \is  as  a  nation.  From  the 
beginning  the  world  has  looked  to  us  to  live 
up  to  certain  standareis  of  integrity,  decency, 
dignity  and  humanity — to  Involve  ourselves 
deeply  In  moving  humankind  toward  a  more 
humane  world  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

Archibald  MacLelsh  once  vsrote:  "Amerleai 
Is  promises".  America  Is,  indeed,  promises. 
We  started  with  a  promise  over  two  hundred 
years  ago.  At  the  time  when  we  were  but  a 
loose  group  of  weak  and  scattered  colonies 
of  3  million  people,  we  lit  up  the  western 
sky  with  a  promise  based  on  faith  and  hope — 


the  promise  of  a  free  and  <K)mpassionate  so- 
ciety committed  to  the  preservation  of  funda- 
mental human  values. 

From  the  beginning  we  have  always  treas- 
ured the  human  and  the  humane  and  we 
have  always  cared  about  what  happened  to 
other  human  beings.  The  promise  we  held 
out  to  the  world — saying  we  did  so  "out  of  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind" — 
is  still  the  promise  of  America  to  the  millions 
on  this  earth. 

And  today  as  never  before  in  our  history 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  redeem  that 
promise.  Today  we  have  the  science  and  the 
technology,  the  skills  and  the  resources  to 
make  it  happen,  to  put  an  end  to  the  hunger 
and  disease  and  privation  that  have  for  so 
long  been  the  scourge  of  mankind. 

The  question  is  whether  we  have  the  will, 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  do  what  we 
should  and  must  If  we  are  to  be  the  kind 
of  nation  we  have  said  we  are. 

We  have  a  great  responsibility  to  ourselves, 
to  our  heritage  and  to  our  chileiren.  We  are 
riot  going  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
by  building  larger  missiles  or  making  more 
powerful  warheads.  We  will  not  be  issuing 
new  and  ele>quent  statements.  We  will  only 
do  it  by  remembering  who  we  are  and  what 
we  are — by  tapping  the  very  deepest  within 
us  as  a  people — by  dedicating  ourselves  to  the 
fulfillment  of  our  mission  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  other  people  of  this 
world,  not  only  as  Americans  but  also  as 
Christians  and  Jews,  drawing  upon  the  rich- 
est within  our  faiths. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  Is  a  time  of  un- 
certainty, of  deep  concern.  But  there  Is  a 
moment  In  our  history  which  I  think  sug- 
gests the  temper  in  which  we  must  approach 
whatever  challenge  is  before  us.  On  May  19, 
1780  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature  was 
in  session.  For  days  there  had  been  prophe- 
cies that  it  was  to  be  day  of  doom.  Then 
suddenly  in  mid-morning  the  sky  turned 
from  blue  to  grey  to  black.  Men  fell  on  their 
knees  in  fear  and  in  prayer  and  there  were 
many  shouts  for  adjournment.  Then  a  State 
Senator,  Abraham  Davenport,  came  forward 
to  the  podium,  banged  the  gavel  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  either  the  day  of  Judgment  is 
approaching  or  It  Is  not.  If  It  is  not,  then 
there  is  no  need  to  adjourn,  and  if  It  Is,  I 
choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty.  I  there- 
fore ask.  let  candles  be  brought" 

I  suggest  this  is  a  time  lor  all  of  us  to  make 
that  commitment.  Let  us  also  determine  that 
no  matter  what  lies  ahead  we  will  be  found 
doing  our  duty  to  God  and  our  country.  Let 
us  together  ask  that  candles  be  brought. 


PHILIP  A.  HART  MEMORIAL 
CONCERT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  concert  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  last  Tuesday  in  mem- 
ory of  Phil  Hart. 

The  concert  was  in  part  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  scholarship  program  established 
in  his  name  at  Lake  Superior  State  Col- 
lege in  Michigan.  In  part,  it  was  a  way 
for  Phil's  many  friends  in  Michigan  and 
around  the  country  to  gather  in  a  final 
tribute,  to  remember  his  greatness  and 
his  friendship. 

The  program  from  the  concert  in- 
cluded the  reflections  of  .ioumalists, 
friends,  and  colleagues.  To  share  them 
with  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  from  the  Philip  A. 
Hart  Memorial  Concert  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reflec- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Philip  A.  Habt 

"He  has  left  us  a  legacy  of  honor  whose 
preservation  is  the  only  tribute  he  would 
want". 

"We're  here  tonight  to  enjoy  the  music. 
Phil  Hart  would  want  that. 

"We're  here  because  we  believe  in  the 
importance  of  a  college  education  and  of 
financial  aid  for  these  who  need  or  merit 
it  through  scholarships.  He  would  be  pleased 
by  that,  too. 

"We're  also  here  to  honor  Philip  A.  Hart, 
something  with  which  he  would  be  the  least 
concerned,  but  would  graciously  acknowl- 
edge. 

"We  Join  many  who  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  from  Michigan.  Some  of  the 
things  they  remember  and  some  thoughts 
they  have  had  follow  here,  telling  a  story  of 
this  extraordinary  man." 

Cancer  has  finally  stilled  the  voice  of 
Michigan  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart ...  his  death 
ended  a  life  of  public  service  that  began 
nearly  three  decades  ago  and  included,  in 
addition  to  his  18  years  in  the  Senate,  a 
four-year  stint  as  Michigan's  lieutenant 
governor. 

But  clearly  his  fondest  memories,  and 
certainly  his  greatest  fame,  resulted  from 
the  time  spent  in  the  Senate,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  its  best  liked  and  most 
respected  members  . .  . 

Early  in  his  political  career.  Hart  con- 
sidered a  Senate  seat  to  be  the  best  Job 
possible,  remarking  at  one  time:  "I  honestly 
believe  that  to  sit  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the 
midst  of  the  20th  century  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  could  happen  to  any  man." 

But,  in  later  years,  he  seemed  to  become 
disillusioned  with  the  Senate  and  its  slow 
plodding  pace  . . . 

"You  know."  he  told  his  fellow  senators  last 
summer,  "the  trouble  is  we  believe  all  the 
things  we  say  about  each  other  in  here.  We 
think  this  is  where  it  really  happens.  But  It 
Isn't.  It's  happening  out  there  and  in  time, 
God  willing,  we  flnsUy  react  to  it." — 
Richard  A.  Ryan,  In  The  Detroit  News. 
•  •  •  • ,        • 

Philip  Hart  was  a  politician.  He  recognized 
politics  as  an  honorable,  necessary  and  diffi- 
cult vocation.  He  practiced  It  not  as  the  "art 
of  the  possible,"  which  Is  a  wholly  Inade- 
quate definition,  but  as  a  discipline  of  mind 
and  of  will,  as  a  profession  which  should 
carry  the  common  goexl  beyond  what  is  con- 
sidered prudent  and  possible.  He  knew  that 
politics  is  not  a  game  to  be  scoreei.  to  be 
marked  by  winning  and  losing,  but  rather  a 
continuing  challenge  . . . 

He  did  not  seek  to  be  "the  conscience  of 
the  Senate,"  as  some  have  described  him.  His 
method  was  not  to  express  moral  Judgment  or 
indignation,  but  to  make  the  reasoned  and 
the  pragmatic  argument. 

I  do  not  think  he  would  have  accepted 
statements  .  .  .  that  he  ''cut  through  every 
issue  to  find  the  truth  and  then  laid  that 
truth  out  for  all  to  see."  He  was  too  mcxlest 
and  too  honest  to  accept  any  such  credit. 
Rather  his  effort  was  to  come  close  to  truth, 
to  work  around  it  and  there  on  the  edge 
to  ask  his  colleagues — sometimes  to  urge 
them,  but  with  modest  hesitation  and  some 
expression  of  doubt  on  his  part — to  take  the 
next  step.  He  asked  them  to  take  the  risk 
as  an  act  of  civil  faith  that  the  commit- 
ments of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
could  be  realized,  but  only  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  chances  on  the  side  of  liberty 
and  of  trust. 

Phil  Hart  was  not  Indecisive,  as  some  of  his 
critics  have  said  he  was.  Like  Adlal  Steven- 
son, against  whom  the  same  charge  was 
made,  he  refused  to  give  a  simple  and  imme- 
diate response  to  demands  for  decision  when 
decision  was  not  called  for.  He  studied  and 
reflected,  and  when  ready  he  drew  the  line 
and   marked   the   threshold.   Then  only  he 
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would  say  to  his  Senate  colleagues 
as  far  as  I  can  or  will  take  you. 
cross  over  with  me,  If  you  will,  or 
but  as  for  me,  I  have  made  the 
crossing." — Former  Sen.  Eugene  J. 
of  Minnesota  In  The  New  Repubic. 
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He  was  an  Ideal  Senator,  comblnlii^ 
perfectly   the    twin   roles    of 
Michigan  and  United  States  Senate^, 
fully  representing  the  Interests  of 
of  his  state,  and  just  as  faithfully  redonclling 
them  with  the  larger  Interests  of  thp  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Above  all,  for  a  generation  in  thi 
he  was  a  missionary  for  civil  rights 
and   successfully  guiding  every 
rights  bill  through  the  gauntlet  of 
buster.  He  helped  the  nation  understand 
depth  of  division  caused  by  segrega'  ion 
discrimination  .  .  . 

"Every    American,"    he    said,    ' 
judged  as  an  individual,  by  our  individual 
merits — and  not,  while  we  are  still 
away,  by  the  color  Gtod  gave  us.' 
Often,  he  started  out  by  asking 
should  a  child  growing  up  black  in 
ghetto  be  more  likely  to  drop  out 
school  than  to  graduate  from  college? 
should  a  child  born  on  an  Indian 
tion  have  no  doctor  for  the  first  six 
life?  Why  should  anyone's  horizon 
rowed  by  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the 
lilt  to  his  name? 

Phil  Hart  Irritated  some  by  the^ 
tlons.  But  he  asked  them  softly,  witi: 
standing  and  compassion.  He  also 
with  quiet  force  and  with  irreslstll^le 
and  persistence.  And  more  than 
senator  in  my  time  he  was  listened 
cause  to  hear  such  questions  and  to 
stand  them  was  to  answer  them 

Every  cause  he  touched,  he  left  better 
he  found  It.  Now,  he  belongs  to 
houn,     Webster    and     other    great 
names.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
person  ever  graced  the  Senate  cha|nber. — 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  In  New 

During  three  terms  in  the  Senate, 
tied  for  civil  rights,  a  better  break 
consxxmer  In  the  marketplace  and  refluction 
of  giant  concentrations  of  economl< 
by  huge  corporations  .  . 

Through  his  role  on  the  Commerct 
mlttee  he  played  a  leading  role  in  bi  half 
consumer  and  environment  leglslatfin 
eluding  no-fault  auto  Insurance 
sumer  protection  measin-es. 

His  other  major  committee  assignment 
Judiciary  Committee,  put  him  in  the 
of  battles  about  civil  rights,  gun  con*ol 
criminal  law  and  eventually  led  to  thi 
manshlp    of    the    antitrust 
which    conducted    Investigations    Intb   drug 
pricing,  auto  Insurance,  oil  pricing,  d^tribu 
tlon  of  wealth,  market  manipulation 
lated  issues. 

He  was  a  co-sponsor  of  most  maj 
sumer  legislation  during  his  years 
and  played  a  key  role  In  the  truth-li 
aging  and  truth-ln-lending  laws. 

Perhaps  his  crowning  legislative 
ment,  and  a  reflection  of  his  decision 
principles  of  free  and  fair  competltlor 
economy,  was  passage  this  year  of  th 
Scott-Rodlno  Antitrust  Improvement 
Signed    into    law    September    30,    19 
measure  Is   designed   to  strengthen 
and  state  enforcement  of  the  nation' s 
trust  laws.  President  Ford  did  not  coijduct 
signing  ceremony,  but  he  sent  Sen 
only  pen  he  had  \ised  in  signing  the 

When  Sen,  Hart  announced  on  Jime 
that  he  woiUd  not  seek  a  fourth  Senat ; 
he  gave  age  as  his  reason  ...  He 
would  be  64  when  he  completed  hli 
term  In  1976  .  .  . 

Undoubtedly  age  was  a  factor 
Hart  privately  hinted  .  .  .  that  discourage- 
ment  with   the   glacial   pace   of   legislation 
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"This  Is     dearest  to  him  and  wl«h  the  government's 
ou  may     failure  to  do  a  better  Job  for  the  people  also 
stabd  back;      were  factors. 

<  holce  of  About  a  month  after  his  retirement  an- 
BfcCarthy  nouncement,  he  told  a  reporter  that  it  Is  best 
to  have  a  man  in  office  who,  however  mis- 
takenly, sincerely  believes  that  he  can  change 
the  world  overnight  once  he  gets  Into  the 
Senate. 

"You  and  I  know  that  he's  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  it,  but  he  makes  a  better  senator 
If  he  thlnk's  he's  going  to  be  able,"  Sen.  Hart 
said. — Spencer  Rich,  in  the  Washington  Post. 
*  •  •  »  » 

There  are  a  few  people  who  are  almost  uni- 
versally respected.  Respect,  after  all,  must  be 
earned.  But  Philip  Hart  was  such  a  person. 
He  seemed  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  say 
the  right  thing,  before  most  people  had  even 
thought  about  the  subject,  let  alone  come  to 
a  conclusion. 

In  1957,  long  before  the  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA,  Mr.  Hart,  then  lieutenant  governor 
of  Michigan,  urged  the  state's  Young  Dem- 
ocrats to  find  solutions  to  "poverty  In  Asia 
and  Africa  and  prejudice  In  America." 

In  1958,  six  years  before  the  creation  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
he  wrote  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  and 
requested  that  more  facts  be  made  available 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  eliminating  racial 
discrimination  In  government-contracted 
Jobs. 

In  1959,  his  first  year  In  the  Senate — and 
more  than  a  decade  before  financial  disclosure 
legislation — he  broke  a  state  precedent  and 
revealed  the  financial  details  of  his  office 
operations.  That  same  year,  he  called  for  a 
system  of  federal  election  registrars  to  ensure 
voting  rights  for  blacks  in  the  South. 

On  through  the  years,  example  after  exam- 
ple piled  up.  He  was  the  man  with  the  con- 
science. The  man  who  fought  for  the  rights 
of  consumers.  The  man  who  started  the 
home  state  auto  companies  in  the  eye.  The 
man  who  made  others  realize  that  politics, 
despite  so  much  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
sometimes  could  be  the  kind  of  noble  en- 
deavor envisioned  by  the  pragmatic  but  phil- 
osophical politicians  who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Constitution  of 
this  country. 

Knowing  all  that  about  Philip  Hart,  It  Is 
doubly  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  pro- 
foimd  despair  he  felt  In  his  last  months.  Not 
despair  for  himself— Philip  Hart,  who  worked 
in  the  Senate  so  long  as  he  could  despite  the 
cancer  growing  Inside  him.  would  waste  no 
time  on  that — but  despair  because  more  had 
not  been  accomplished,  because  the  basic 
structures  of  the  economy  had  remained 
mostly  unchanged,  because  not  everyone 
shared  his  vision  of  what  a  better  America 
would  be. 

Perhaps  no  greater  tribute  could  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Hart  than  to  say  he  was  w^rong  In  that 
despair. 

His  being  on  earth,  his  being  in  the  Senate, 
made  a  difference.  Anyone  older  than  35  in 
this  country  can  look  back  to  the  year  Phil 
Hart  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  state 
categorically  that  things  have  gotten  better. 
Not  perfect — human  nature  Itself  precludes 
that— but  better.  There  may  still  be  racial 
discrimination,  but  it  is  not  tolerated  by 
law.  There  may  still  be  consumer  deception, 
but  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  is  no  longer 
acceptable.  There  may  still  be  those  who  will 
defend  to  the  death  the  status  quo,  but  there 
are  others  who.  having  known  or  known  of 
Philip  Hart,  will  never  be  so  Inclined. — The 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

•  •  •  •  » 

On  September  30,  1976,  Phil  Hart's  col- 
leagues took  time  during  Senate  proceedings 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  wish  him  well  upon 
his  retirement.  Among  the  many  words  that 
were  spoken  are  these : 

When  I  think  of  Phil  Hart,  words  come  to 
mind  like  gentleness,  kindness,  compassion, 
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Integrity,  Intelligence,  dedication,  modesty — 
and,  above  all,  courage.  .  .  . 

In  his  tenure  here,  he  has  left  a  lasting 
mark,  both  on  this  body  and  on  the  na- 
tion ...  I  do  not  know  how  many  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  come  to  the  fioor  this 
morning.  I  do  know,  however,  that  many  of 
them.  In  their  own  way,  paid  tribute  In  a 
direct  and  personal  way  last  week.  I  refer 
to  a  gathering  initiated  by  his  seatmate,  Sen. 
Ed  Muskle.  Initially  it  was  to  be  a  small 
gathering  (to  show  Hart  drawings  of  the  new 
Senate  office  building  to  be  named  In  his 
honor).  Then,  as  word  spread  through  the 
corridors  .  .  .  more  and  more  Senators 
stopped  by.  As  a  result,  the  meeting  grew 
larger  and  larger  and  had  to  be  moved  from 
Its  original  place,  the  majority  leader's  of- 
fice, to  a  large  area  .  .  .  The  room  filled  to 
capacity  .  .  .  many  Senators  were  standing 
and  some  sat  on  the  floor  at  this  unan- 
nounced meeting  for  Phil  Hart. 

Will  Rogers  once  observed  that  "Heroes  are 
made  every  little  while,  but  only  one  In  a 
million  conducts  himself  afterward  so  that 
It  makes  us  proud  that  we  honored  him  at 
the  time." 

Phil  Hart  Is  such  a  hero.  We  are  proud  to 
know  him  and  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  honor  him.  Indeed,  It  Is  he  who  has 
honored  us  by  his  friendship  and  inspira- 
tion.— Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Under  ideal  circumstances  the  Senate 
would  be,  at  all  times,  a  body  of  unchal- 
lenged Integrity,  deep  compassion,  thought- 
ful deliberation,  balanced  Judgment  and 
great  Intellect. 

Sadly,  the  95th  Congress  will  be  without 
one  Senator  who  has  met  every  one  of  these 
standards  throughout  his  18  years  In  the 
Senate. 

.  .  .  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important 
things  that  needs  to  be  said  about  Phil  Hart 
is  that  he  always  kept  a  careful  perspective 
of  himself,  his  colleagues  and  the  Issues  with 
which  we  were  dealing.  Never  afflicted  by  an 
overgrown  ego,  Phil  Hart  commanded  great 
respect  for  his  Interest,  decency  and  self- 
effacing  nature.  It  Is  Ironic  that  In  a  world 
where  one  encounters  some  Individuals  who 
are  a  bit  too  self-important  or  a  bit  too  im- 
pressed with  themselves,  that  Phil  Hart — so 
Important  to  the  Senate  and  so  Impressive 
an  Individual — has  never  fallen  victim  to 
those  Washington  maladies. — Sen.  Birch 
Bayh  of  Indiana. 

•  »  •  *  • 
Phil  Hart  has  set  a  standard  to  which  every 

Senator  should  aspire.  No  other  member  of 
this  body  has  expressed  a  greater  moral  force 
throughout  his  years  of  service  here  .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  human  and  endearing 
traits  of  Phil  Hart  Is  his  natural  Inclination 
to  assume  the  best  In  the  behavior  of  others. 
Remember  his  frank  and  refreshing  confes- 
sion of  error,  when  he  said  that  members  of 
his  family  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  per- 
suade him  that  our  Intelligence  agencies 
were  engaged  in  Illegal  and  Improper  prac- 
tices. When  the  evidence  later  proved  them 
right,  Phil  Hart  was  unstinting  in  his  efforts 
to  expose  the  wrongdoing  and  to  advocate 
remedies  designed  to  better  protect  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  in  the  future.— Sen. 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  was  not  afraid  to  be  In  the  minority 
nor  did  he  allow  the  shifting  winds  of  day- 
to-day  politics  to  cloud  his  perceptions  of 
what  was  right  ...  He  has  left  us  a  legacy 
of  honor  whose  preservation  Is  the  only 
tribute  he  would  want. — Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  of  Illinois. 

•  •  •  •  » 
The  public  record  of  Phil  Hart  does  little 

to  explain  the  effect  he  has  had  on  all  of  us. 

For  his  greatness  will  always  lie  in  a  spirit 

that  was  always  gentle,  compassionate,  cour- 
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ageous  and  decent.  He  has  consistently 
helped  to  quiet  the  rancor,  to  soothe  the 
bitterness  during  some  very  turbulent  years 
of  this  Senate.  He  has  taught  us  the  value 
of  the  gentle  word.  He  has  helped  remind 
us  of  the  meaning  of  public  service — that 
duty,  honor  and  sensitivity  must  always  be 
foremost — that  service  to  our  country  Is  a 
personal,  as  well  as  a  public  commitment. — 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine. 

***** 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  poorer.  A  gentle 
spirit  and  a  quiet  conscience  will  be  gone 
from  this  place.  But  I  do  not  believe  Phil 
Hart's  presence  Is  likely  to  disappear  with 
him.  He  made  an  indelible  Impression  on  us. 
He  was  unfailingly  good  humored,  thought- 
ful and  wise — not  the  stuff  of  sensation  and 
media  attention.  He  attended  to  the  work 
of  the  country.  He  was  firm  and  persistent 
in  the  struggle  for  social  Justice,  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia,  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
that  Is  free. 

The  good  fights  are  long  ones.  He  never 
shrank  from  one,  never  abandoned  one  for 
some  flash  In  the  pan  or  because  It  was 
politically  expedient  to  back  off.  That  gentle 
man  was  tough.  And  he  was  effective  be- 
cause above  all  else  he  was  principled,  com- 
pletely honest  ...  he  never  compromised  his 
high  standards  of  conduct  or  his  commit- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sented.— Sen.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III  of 
Illinois. 

To  his  colleagues  that  day  Phil  Hart  said: 

"There  are  no  word  combinations  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation — an  appreciation  that 
goes  back  to  a  father  and  mother  who  en- 
couraged me  to  prepare,  and  to  a  state  which 
welcomed  me  as  a  stranger  and  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  serve  and  permitted  me  to 
sit  with  those  here  today  and  those  who  pre- 
ceded me. 

"I  leave  as  I  arrived,  understanding  clear- 
ly the  complexity  of  the  world  into  which 
we  were  born  and  optimistic  that  if  we  give 
It  our  best  shot,  we  will  come  close  to  achiev- 
ing the  goals  set  for  us  200  years  ago." 
(Henry  and  Edsel   Ford  Auditorium] 

Tuesday  evening,  March  29,  1977,  at  8 
o'clock. 

***** 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

Paul  Freeman,  conducting. 

Hon.  G.  Mennen  Williams,  narrator. 

Ann  Hart,  mezzo-soprano. 

Barber:  Adagio  for  Strings. 

Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  8,  G  major.  Opus 
88.  Allegro  con  bio.  Adagio,  Allegretto 
grazioso  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

Intermission. 

Remarks  and  Introduction  of  guests. 

Mahler:  Ging  heut'  Morgen  iiber's  CFeld, 
from  "Lleder  elnes  fahrenden  Gesellen'r 

Handel:  Lascia  ch'lo  planga,  from 
"Rlnaldo". 

Handel :  Sorge  Inf austa  una  procella,  from 
"Orlando",  Ann  Hart. 

Copland:  A  Lincoln  Portrait,  Hon.  G.  Men- 
nen Williams. 


THE   EFFECTS   OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  one 
tries  to  imagine  the  horrors  of  a  geno- 
cidal  purge,  it  becomes  clear  that  we 
must  act  to  place  our  country  squarely 
on  the  side  of  those  nations  which  have 
condemned  this  crime.  We  must  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

To  conceive  of  the  suffering  that  an 
Armenian  faced  in  Turkey  in  1922,  or  a 
Jew  endured  in  Hitler's  Germany,  is  to 
understand  why  the  world  body  of  na- 


tions acted  to  outlaw  this  act  through 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Gtenocide  creates  more  than  the  possi- 
bility of  actually  losing  one's  life.  It  in- 
stills fear  in  every  member  of  the  racial, 
cultural,  or  ethnic  group  being  destroyed. 
Each  person  so  designated  to  be  mur- 
dered must  live  in  eternal  fear.  He  is 
driven  to  hiding,  to  fleeing  his  home, 
to  denying  his  identity.  Even  if  he  saves 
his  life,  he  must  be  forever  wary  of  his 
situation.  His  life  will  never  be  the  same. 

Genocide  is  a  horrible  crime.  It  is  our 
duty  to  condemn  the  commission  of  such 
a  crime  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  designed  to  do. 
By  ratifying  the  Genocide  Treaty,  we  are 
declaring  that  genocide  is  a  crime 
against  all  mankind. 

Let  us  place  our  Nation  on  the  side  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity.  Let  us  rati- 
fy the  Genocide  Convention  and  show 
the  world  that  we  still  Uve  up  to  the  lofty 
standards  of  our  Nation's  birthright. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  much  interest  the  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  entitled  the 
"Lousewort  and  the  Law."  There  seemed 
to  be  two  important  points  that  the  arti- 
cle was  making  about  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

First,  the  article  noted  that  in  many 
public  works  projects  and  other  develop- 
ments there  are  available  alternative 
methods  of  proceeding  which  can,  if 
used,  avoid  conflicts  between  the  act  and 
the  particular  project.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  past  on  a  number  of  projects 
through  negotiations  that  take  into  ac- 
count both  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular species  and  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular project.  Where  such  alternatives 
do  exist  it  certainly  is,  as  the  editorial 
suggests,  best  to  seek  coexistence  be- 
tween the  project  and  the  endangered 
species. 

Secondly,  the  article  noted  there  are 
instances  such  as  the  Tellico  project  in 
my  state  of  Tennessee  which  seemingly 
offer  no  alternatives.  It  is  in  situations 
such  as  Telhco  that  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  seems  so  inflexible  as  to  be 
unworkable  because  of  its  inability  to 
balance  other  national  interests  with  the 
protection  of  endangered  species. 

It  might  be  c.  some  benefit  at  this 
point  to  explore  in  some  detail  the  phi- 
losophy contained  in  the  present  legisla- 
tion which  seems  to  be  the  root  of  the 
conflict  on  projects  such  as  Tellico.  The 
provisions  of  the  present  act  seem  to 
suggest  that  in  cases  of  unavoidable  con- 
flict Congress  would  in  every  instance 
favor  the  preservation  of  an  endangered 
species  regardless  of  the  social  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  project. 

This  approach  to  protecting  endan- 
gered species  seems  unwise  if  not  im- 
possible. It  must  be  realized  that  the 
process  of  evolution — speciation — is  an 
ongoing,  vigorous  process.  There  are 
species  of  all  tyoes  both  evolving  and 
being  eliminated  all  the  time.  This  has 
been  the  chain  of  events  throughout  the 
eons  and  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  in 


the  future.  No  type  of  legislation  can  or 
should  attempt  to  totally  stop  this 
scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  we  as  legis- 
lators should  realize  that  man  has  be- 
cause of  his  complex  and  sophisticated 
technology  an  unprecedented  capability 
to  radically  alter  ecosystems  and  there- 
fore the  species  within  those  ecosystems. 
These  man-induced  changes  occur  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  do  natural  ecosys- 
tem changes.  It  is  this  man-induced  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  ecosystem  change 
that  needs  to  be  monitored  and  controlled 
by  our  legislative  efforts.  The  aforegoing 
being  understood,  the  Post  article  sug- 
gests that  our  endangered  species  legis- 
lation should  have  the  ability  to  limit 
or  eliminate  man's  impact  on  certain 
ecosystems  and  the  unique  species  they 
contain,  but  the  legislation  must  also  face 
the  fact  that  in  certain  instances  other 
priorities  might  prevail  over  species 
preservation. 

Tlie  article  notes  and  I  agree  that  en- 
dangered species  legislation  must  allow 
for  consideration  of  other  important  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities  in  cases  such 
as  Tellico.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  asked  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  subject.  Hopefully  the  hearing  proc- 
ess will  allow  us  to  develop  a  technique 
for  can-ying  out  the  balancing  process 
which  many  of  us  seem  to  agree  is  needed. 


A  NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  EGYPT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  recognize  that 
we  need  to  change  our  thinking  on 
how  best  to  assist  Egypt.  The  problem 
is  not  money,  for  the  United  States  today 
is  an  important  contributor  to  Egypt's 
economy.  We  have  provided  funds  to 
assist  in  developing  the  infrastructure  of 
that  coimtry,  including  expansion  of 
some  basic  industry,  improvement  of 
the  electrical  power  capabilities  to  set 
the  stage  for  further  economic  develop- 
ment, and  provision  of  training  for  hun- 
dreds of  Egyptian  specialists  in  modem 
business  managem.ent,  science,  social  sci- 
ence, and  medicine.  In  addition,  we  have 
assisted  Egypt  in  feeding  her  people  in 
time  of  need,  while  concentrating  on 
improvement  of  her  own  agricultural  ca- 
pabilities. 

All  of  this  is  helpful,  but  it  hardly  be- 
gins to  address  the  real  needs  in  Egypt. 
What  we  need  to  consider  is  a  new  eco- 
nomic plan  worked  out  in  cooperation 
v/ith  Egypt — one  which  capitalizes  on 
what  we  know  how  to  do  best.  Egypt 
needs  a  rapid  injection  to  get  it  on  track. 
It  has  been  outside  the  Western  economic 
system  for  a  long  time  and  it  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  Soviet  trade  and 
assistance  programs. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  get  the  job  done 
by  leaving  it  to  just  our  oflQcial  develop- 
ing efforts.  Those  in  charge  of  adminis- 
tering our  AID  programs  follow  the  law 
to  the  letter — and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  needs  to  be 
changed  to  accommodate  the  special 
problems  in  Egypt.  After  all,  Egypt  is 
the  first  big  country  to  which  we  have 
given  economic  assistance  after  it  un- 
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derwent  10  years  of  Soviet  don  inatlon 
of  its  economic  system.  The  onl7  result 
of  the  Soviet  program  was  to  sen  i  Egyp- 
tian resources  and  noncompetiti^  e  man- 
ufactured goods  to  the  U.S.S.R.  ii .  retimi 
for  Soviet  arms. 

We  can  do  better,  and  we  c  m  help 
Egypt  utilize  resources  which  we  and  the 
oil  producing  countries  can  proade.  In 
the  past  few  years,  oil  states  lik  >  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  showr  a  wil- 
lingness to  assist  Egypt,  but  th^  :y  have 
lacked  the  managerial  capability  in  their 
programs  because  they  are,  firs  of  all, 
using  their  best  people  to  bring  indus- 
trial and  social  development  to  th  eir  own 
countries.  They  have  tried  to  wc  rk  with 
Americans  on  a  private  basis,  )Ut  the 
problem  has  been  that  the  bigi  est  in- 
jection of  resources  has  come  fiom  the 
U.S.  Government.  Yet.  U.S.  Gove  rnment 
programs  alone  cannot  resolve  all  of 
Egypt's  economic  problems. 

If  we  could  come  up  with  a  plan,  I 
think  it  may  be  possible  to  work  swiftly 
to  bring  needed  change  and  pro  rress  to 
Egypt.  It  would  be  desirable  if  ^^  e  could 
undertake  a  crash  effort  to  develop  a 
plan  in  conjunction  with  the  Egyptians 
themselves.  It  would  be  desirable  if 
President  Sadat  could  return  hor  le  from 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  knowing 
that  Congress  was  ready  and  willing  to 
try  and  get  a  plan  ready. 

I  have  some  tentative  ideas  on  ;he  ele- 
ments of  such  a  plan. 

First,  I  think  we  have  to  ask  ( ur  best 
industrial  and  business  experts  t(  i  tell  us 
what  kinds  of  assistance  will  pro<  uce  the 
best  resvdts  for  Egypt  and  bring  imme- 
diate hope  to  the  people  of  Egy  )t.  One 
possibility  is  small  manufacturng  in- 
dustries producing  needed  co  isumer 
goods  for  the  people  of  Egj'pt.  "^o  help 
these  factories  get  started,  we  mi  ly  have 
to  nurse  them  along  and — on  ai  emer- 
gency basis — in  cooperation  w  th  the 
Government  of  Egypt,  they  might  require 
special  rights  and  privileges  for  i  period 
of  time. 

Second,  we  have  to  do  what  we  can  to 
assist  in  developing  the  private  s<  ctor  in 
Egypt.  This  has  floundered  in  pirt  be- 
cause most  of  the  U.S.  projects  ii  i  Egypt 
have  been  aimed  at  the  public  sector. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  public  secto  r  needs 
help,  but  public  sector-type  f actoi  ies  and 
bzisic  industries  do  not  earn  the  profits 
and  the  benefits  in  tt\e  same  wuy  that 
private  industry  can. 

Third,  we  have  to  consider  'Whether 
other  donors,  especially  the  oil  pr<  ducing 
countries,  will  be  willing  to  joiii  us  in 
certain  joint  efforts.  Here  I  have  :  n  mind 
development  projects  which  are  d  ;signed 
to  bring  immediate  results.  To  th«  extent 
possible,  these  projects  should  be  de- 
signed to  require  the  minimimi  n  con- 
struction— which  takes  a  long  tin:  e — and 
maximizes  output.  With  our  kn<  wledge 
of  packaging  and  prefabricati  m.  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  design  and  mo'  e  some 
industrj'  to  Egypt  rapidly. 

Fourth,  we  cannot  neglect  soci  al  pro- 
grams: for  example,  programs  llk(  school 
lunches  and  breakfasts  for  children, 
which  can  employ  Egyptians  an  1  bring 
real  help  to  the  people.  Our  know;  sdge  of 
nutrition  and  food  fortification  ca  n  bring 
positive  benefits  to  the  children  ol  Egypt. 


We  could  design  school  health  programs, 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas  where 
there  are  serious  health  problems  caused 
by  nonpotable  water  and  lack  of  drain- 
age systems.  Much  of  this  can  be  pre- 
vented by  education  and  training. 

We  can  also  help  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Egyptian  college  students. 
An  inexpensive  and  important  project 
would  be  to  provide  Egypt  textbooks  in 
the  areas  of  engineering,  science,  and 
medicine.  Our  Ambassador  to  Egypt  has 
attempted  to  do  this,  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  effort.  But  he  ran  into  a 
bureaucratic  blockage  and  an  almost 
complete  misunderstanding  of  how  Im- 
portant an  effort  of  this  kind  Is.  It  Is  no 
surprise  that  the  recent  rioting  In  Egypt 
was  fueled,  In  part,  by  students.  I  think 
we  can  do  better  and  we  need  to  get 
behind  our  Ambassador's  efforts  to  assist 
in  change  of  this  nature. 

These  four  points  need  expansion  and 
technical  elaboration.  We  have  the  ex- 
perts— ^but  I  think  we  have  to  get  them 
all  working  together,  with  a  concrete  new 
economic  plan  as  their  Immediate  goal. 

Today  I  suggest  that  we  set  aside  $1 
million  from  the  final  amount  of  as- 
sistance the  Congress  decides  to  author- 
ize for  Egypt.  This  fund  would  be  used 
for  a  crash  study  by  outside  experts — 
from  private  business  and  Industry,  from 
the  banking  community,  from  develop- 
ment efforts — to  develop  a  broadly  based 
development  program  for  Egypt.  I  em- 
phasize that  this  plan  must  be  worked 
out  in  concert  with  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  private  sector  of 
that  country.  If  we  can  put  the  right 
people  together — and  I  think  this  can  be 
done — we  ought  to  be  ready  to  get  this 
program  underway  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  best  hopes  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  rapid  economic  and  so- 
cial development.  We  have  a  lot  to  of- 
fer— and  more  than  jusr.  money.  We  have 
experience  and  capability.  If  we  use  it 
correctly.  Egypt  is  a  special  case  because 
it  is  not  only  an  imderdeveloped  country, 
but  it  also  is  one  which  has  suffered 
economically  from  Soviet  mismanage- 
ment. It  is  a  country  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  significant  stake  in  insuring 
that  its  people  realize  their  full  economic 
potential.  By  bringing  our  creative  tal- 
ents to  bear  on  the  problems  of  Egypt, 
and  by  working  directly  with  all  sectors 
of  the  Egyptian  society,  we  can  assist 
in  helping  to  bring  changes  for  the 
better  in  that  important  coimtry. 


STATE'S  RIGHTS  OVER  ERDA'S  SE- 
LECTION OF  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
DUMPING  SITES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1977,  Representatives  Bob  Carr 
and  Philip  Ruppe  introduced  H.R.  2675, 
a  bill  which  would  give  States  veto  pow- 
er over  Federal  selection  of  nuclear 
waste  disposal  sites.  I  introduced  this 
same  bill  In  the  Senate  on  March  15, 
1977. 

Granting  the  States  the  right,  through 
the  passage  of  a  concurrent  legislative 
resolution,  to  prohibit  the  construction 
of  nuclear  waste  disposal  facilities,  will 
enable  citizens  to  become  more  involved 
In  the  decisionmaking  process. 


I  recognize  that  there  are  some  who 
will  argue  that  the  question  or  "nuclear 
waste  disposal"  should  be  left  to  the 
technical  experts  and  not  the  subject 
of  public  debate.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  track  record  of  the  nuclear 
regulators  charged  with  protecting  the 
public  health  and  safety  has  been  abys- 
mally poor.  Consequently,  today,  over  30 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  with  an  accumulation 
of  more  than  80  million  gallons  of  high 
level  radioactive  waste,  the  plans  for 
ultimate  disposal  of  these  waste  mate- 
rials are  so  in  flux  that  neither  the  AEC 
nor  its  successor  agency  ERDA  have  yet 
published  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  its  research  and  develop- 
ment plan  for  long-term  radioactive 
waste  disposal.  Our  Government  has  yet 
to  identify  a  single  site  or  method  for 
the  permanent,  safe  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  materials. 

Michigan  Governor  Mllllken's  task 
force  report  on  nuclear  waste  disposal 
makes  reference  to  the  leakage  of  over 
500,000  gallons  of  radioactive  waste  ma- 
terials from  storage  tanks  at  Hanford, 
Wash.  But  there  have  been  several  other 
instances  of  radioactive  leakages — and 
the  Federal  agencies  with  regulatory  re- 
sponsibility In  this  area  often  seem  more 
concerned  with  the  adverse  impact  of 
publicity  regarding  disclosure  of  leaks 
than  with  public  health  and  safety.  I 
might  add  that  even  the  congressional 
oversight  arm — the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy — historically  was  more 
interested  in  the  growth  of  the  nuclear 
industry  rather  than  the  dangers  of  ra- 
dioactive contamination.  Thus  the  pub- 
lic cannot  assume  that  its  interests  are 
presently  being  adequately  safeguarded 
by  the  nuclear  experts. 

The  related  issues  of  nuclear  energy 
and  radioactive  waste  disposal  raise  pro- 
found social  and  moral  questions,  the 
resolution  of  which  will  have  signiflcance 
for  future  as  well  as  for  present  genera- 
tions. 

These  are  policy  questions — and  they 
need  to  be  debated  and  decided  in  the 
widest  possible  public  forum.  The  ex- 
perts can  be  helpful  in  assessing  the  al- 
ternative costs,  beneflts  and  risks  of  dif- 
ferent energy  and  waste  storage,  strat- 
egies, but  It  is  only  the  people,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, that  can  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  risks  to  human 
life  of  any  given  course  of  action  are 
worth  taking.  In  this  connection,  it  needs 
to  be  emphasized  that  we  are  talking 
about  materials  that  have  not  only 
uniquely  devastating  toxic  properties  but 
also.  In  the  case  of  some  nuclear  wastes, 
need  to  be  concealed  from  the  environ- 
ment for  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years. 

ERDA  is  currently  studying  geological 
formations  in  45  States.  In  13  of  those 
States  the  prospects  look  good  enough 
for  nuclear  waste  storage  that  they  will 
begin  experimental  drilling  to  determine 
the  composition  of  the  salt  formations. 
The  13  States  are  Colorado.  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
New  York,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington. 
Extensive  geological  studies  have  already 
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been  carried  out  in  New  Mexico  and 
Kansas.  These  States  are  the  most  likely 
candidates  for  ERDA's  selection  of  nu- 
clear waste  dumping  sites.  Passage  of  this 
bill  would  mean  that  no  Government 
action  could  be  taken  unless  the  ERDA 
projects  were  acceptable  to  the  citizens 
themselves. 

The  selection  of  a  site  for  nuclear 
waste  dumping  is  far  too  serious  an  is- 
sue to  be  left  solely  to  a  regulatory  body. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  involved  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  And  we  in  Govern- 
ment have  an  obligation  to  widen,  not  to 
restrict,  the  opportunities  for  citizen 
participation.  If  we  appear  to  resist  di- 
rect citizen  involvement  In  the  making 
of  energy-related  decisions,  we  will  only 
be  aggravating  public  fear  and  frustra- 
tion, thereby  making  more  difficult  the 
development  of  a  needed  national  con- 
sensus In  support  of  the  very  hard  deci- 
sions that  must  soon  be  made  on  a  na- 
tional energy  policy. 


ELIMINATION  OF  PURCHASE  RE- 
QUIREMENT IN  FOOD  STAMP  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  issue  to  be  decided  in  re- 
lation to  the  food  stamp  program  this 
year  is  whether  to  eliminate  the  pur- 
chase requirement.  For  this  reason,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  on  Sunday  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

As  the  editorial  points  out.  elimination 
of  the  purchase  requirement,  or  EPR,  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  reforms  we 
can  make  in  the  food  stamp  program 
EPR  would  enable  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  needy  people,  who  now  qualify  for 
food  stamps  but  who  simply  cannot 
afford  them,  to  get  their  stamps.  It  would 
also  reduce  the  administrative  complex- 
ities in  the  program,  and  eliminate  the 
cumbersome  issuance  procedure,  with  its 
potential  for  abuse  by  vendors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Help  for — and  Tbota — the  Poor 

Pood  stamps  are  coupons  which  poor  people 
buy  at  discount  prices  and  spend  for  food. 
For  all  the  sneers  about  "funny  money"  and 
for  all  the  complaints  about  welfare  chisel- 
ing, they  work.  Welfare  reform  theories  have 
come  and  gone  In  Washington's  abstract 
breezes;  food  stamps  have  fed  the  hungry. 
Some  27  million  Americans  will  rely  on  them 
sometime  this  year.  But  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem. Many  needy  and  eligible  people — per- 
haps two  million — are  denied  food  stamps 
because  of  a  quirk.  The  new  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration now  has  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
tify that  wrong. 

The  quirk  is  that,  not  surprisingly,  many 
poor  people  lack  capital.  Say  a  poor  family  of 
four  earns  $350  a  month.  For  $95  in  cash,  It 
can  buy  stamps  worth  $166  at  a  super- 
market— a  bonus  of  $71  worth  of  food.  But 
the  family  has  to  have  the  $95  at  the  right 
time  each  month  (or  half  that  amount,  twice 
a  month).  Those  who  don't,  though  eligible 
in  every  other  way,  are  out  of  luck. 

There  Is  a  straightforward  remedy,  em- 
bodied In  bills  proposed  by  Senators  George 
McOovem,  Robert  Dole  and  others,  called 
EPR:   eliminate  the  purchase  requirement. 


That  is,  simply  give  the  family  Its  $71  In  free 
food  stamps.  That  would  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  stamps,  reduce  administrative 
costs,  reduce  the  chances  of  fraud,  and  re- 
duce the  hassle  for  recipients.  Most  Impor- 
tant, it  would  extend  the  program  to  poor 
people  who  need  it  and  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate. 

There  are  two  main  objections  to  the  pro- 
posal. One  Is  that  it  might  undermine  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  program.  Now.  a 
family — to  use  the  same  example — must 
spend  Its  own  $95  on  food,  while  under  EPR 
it  could  spend  that  $95  for  anything — food, 
sudden  big  fuel  bills,  or  lottery  tickets.  This 
objection  is  vulnerable  to  simple  arithmetic. 
Even  If  this  family  spends  every  bit  of  its 
own  money  and  stamps  on  food,  that  would 
still  come  out  to  only  46  cents  a  meal  per 
person.  Perhaps  such  a  family  could  spend 
less,  but  not  for  long  and  not  without  some- 
body going  hungry.  If  there  are  some  people 
with  such  urgent  competing  needs  that  they 
are  willing  to  go  hungry,  that  painful  choice 
ought  to  be  their  own.  To  deprive  two  mil- 
lion other  needy  people  of  benefits  on  these 
grounds  seems  short-sighted  and  inhumane. 

The  other  objection  to  the  EPR  reform  is 
cost.  No  family  now  on  food  stamps  would 
get  any  additional  benefit,  but  Introducing 
benefits  to  those  now  excluded  would  cost 
perhaps  $500  million.  It  appears  that  the 
Carter  Administration  is  willing  to  accept  the 
reform — but  only  If  all  or  most  of  the  cost 
can  be  saved  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
beneflts.  Granted,  the  Administration  is  try- 
ing hard  to  hold  down  an  already  large 
budget  deficit.  But  to  accept  that  reasoning 
is  to  accept  a  perversion  of  a  humane  prin- 
ciple: give  bread  to  some  poor  people  by 
taking  it  from  the  mouths  of  other  poor 
people. 

The  Administration  has  found  hundreds 
of  millions  to  help  dairy  farmers.  Can  their — 
or  anyone's — case  for  Federal  help  be  as 
compelling  as  that  of  the  hungry? 


EUROCOMMUNISTS  EXPOSED 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Consti- 
tution clearly  envLsions  the  participation 
of  the  Senate  in  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy.  I  recognize  full  well  that 
foreign  policy  cannot  be  made  by  100 
Senators  acting  Individually,  but  from 
time  to  time  I  feel  obliged  to  comment 
on  current  trends  in  foreign  policy,  and 
to  suggest  possible  alternatives.  Over  the 
weekend,  one  such  trend  came  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  present  some  comments  on 
our  relations  with  Europe's  Communist 
parties. 

The  Sunday  Washington  Post  reports 
the  dismay  of  French  President  Valery 
Giscard  d'Estaing  over  meetings  between 
American  diplomats  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Communist  Party  Politburo.  As 
the  article  pointed  out,  there  is  nothing 
strange  about  such  a  meeting.  What  is 
strange  is  the  publicity  given  to  the 
meeting  bv  the  American  diplomats  in 
France.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  keep 
talks  between  Americans  and  Commu- 
nists as  quiet  as  possible,  and  the  change 
is  seen  as  a  shift  of  some  signiflcance  in 
American  policy. 

Coupled  with  Secretary  of  State 
Vance's  recent  attentions  to  Socialist 
Party  leaders,  the  talks  with  the  Com- 
munists are  perceived  as  lending  a  legiti- 
macy to  leftist  politicians  which  is  quite 
displeasing  to  President  Giscard 
d'Estaing.  It  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  terribly  dis- 
pleased if  the  leftists  were  to  unseat  the 
present  center  Government  of  France. 


Certainly  I  have  never  been  called  one 
of  Henry  Kissinger's  stavmchest  support- 
ers in  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  but 
Secretary  Kissinger  did  recognize  the 
dangers  inherent  in  Eurocommunism, 
both  to  the  European  countries  them- 
selves, and  to  our  relations  with  them. 
To  his  credit.  Secretary  Kissinger  made 
very  plain  the  problems  of  leftist  gov- 
ernments involved  in  Western  alliances. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence,  this 
apertura  a  sinistra  comes  at  the  time 
when  the  subservience  of  the  Eurocom- 
munist  parties  to  Moscow  has  just  been 
displayed  again.  As  Michael  Ledeen  noted 
in  the  March  26  issue  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic, representatives  of  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  Communist  parties  got  to- 
gether recently  to  accomplish  two  things. 
TTiey  wanted  to  legitimize  the  Spanish 
Commuhist  Party,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  the  independence  of  the  West- 
em  Communist  Parties.  But,  before  the 
meeting,  emissaries  were  sent  to  Moscow 
to  reassure  the  Kremlin  that  nothing 
serious  would  be  said,  and  that  if,  by  ac- 
cident, it  was,  Moscow  need  not  take  it 
too  personally.  To  quote  Ledeen : 

The  gesture  shows  once  again  how  far- 
fetched it  Is  to  suppose  there  is  a  genuine 
rupture  between  the  new  communist  protes- 
tants  and  the  Kremlin  theologlsts. 

The  best  the  Eurocommunists  could 
muster  was  a  statement  that  the  Helsinki 
treaty  should  be  fully  implemented,  while 
hastening  to  denj'  that  they  were  in  any 
way  criticizing  the  treatment  of  dissi- 
dents in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
and  New  Republic  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  and 
the  administration  to  consider  them  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,   19771 

Gisc-\RD  Reported  Unhappy  Over  U.S.  Talks 

With  Left 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Paris,  April  2. — President  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing  voiced  concern  to  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  C^us  R.  Vance  today  about  an  evident 
softening  of  American  opposition  to  the  So- 
cialist-Communist alliance  that  Is  seeking  to 
take  control  of  France  politically,  informed 
sources  reported. 

Giscard,  whose  centrist  and  conservative 
supporters  were  drubbed  by  the  Socialists 
and  Communists  In  municipal  elections  last 
month.  Indirectly  but  unmistakably  sug- 
gested that  recent  American  contacts  with 
the  two  leftist  groups  are  undercutting  his 
position,  according  to  the  sources. 

Stopping  over  here  immediately  before  re- 
turning to  Washington,  Vance  briefed  the 
French  leader  on  the  collapse  of  nuclear 
weapons  limitation  talks  In  Moscow  earlier 
this  week.  While  concerned  about  the  Impact 
of  new  difficulties  on  detente,  FYench  offl-  « 
clals  reportedly  view  the  failure  in  Moscow  as  W 
a  "temporary"  setback. 

The  discussion  of  official  American  atti- 
tudes toward  the  increasingly  strong  French 
left  was  seen  here  as  another  sign  of  Giscard's 
sensitivity  to  the  growing  acceptance  the 
Communists  are  gaining  through  their  al- 
liance with  the  larger,  less  doctrinaire  So- 
cialist Party. 

The  Carter  administration  has  not  carried 
over  the  aggressively  worded  warnings  fre- 
quently sounded  by  Henry  Kissinger  during 
the  Nixon  and  Porci  administrations.  Kis- 
singer stressed  that  the  United  States  could 
not  have  close  cooperation  with  a  Western 
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European  government  that 
munis  ts. 

In  meetings  with  two  senior 
Socialist  Party  In  February  In 
Vance  put  a  significantly  different 
on  what  Washington's  reaction  woulb 
victory  by  the  Soclallst-Communlsl 
In    the    legislative    elections 
months  from  now,  according  to  the 
and  other  Informed  sources. 

Vance  repyeated  the  Kissinger 
that  European  voters  are  free  to 
own  governments,  but  Washington 
assess    its    view    toward    government 
Communist  participation,  according 
lean   and   PVench   Socialist   version ; 
conversations. 

While  in  office  Kissinger  strongly 
the   probability   of   a   hostile 
action.  Last  year  be  instructed  Amer 
lomats  here  to  go  out  and  see 
ers  to  hammer  that  point  home. 

Vance,  however,  put  his  emphasl  i 
assurances  that  the  United  States 
Interfere  in  internal  FYench   affair 
Socialists   and   Communists   beat 
right-center  coalition  In  the  legislative 
tlons. 

Reports    of    the    conversations 
Vance  and  Socialist  leaders  Mlche! 
and  Jean-Pierre  Cot  leaked  Into  th^  i 
press  last  month  at  about  the  tin  e 
came  known  here  that  two  American 
mats  had  visited  Communist  Party 
member  Jean  Kanapa  for  a  dlscussi 
office. 

Kanapa,  one  of  the  most  importai^t 
in  the  party,  is  considered  by  man 
analysts  to  be  one  of  the  more  "£ 
officials   In   a   party   that   now 
claims  It  is  following  a  more  llber4l 
Ically  tolerant  "Euro-Communist" 

The   talk   with   Kanapa   broke   11 
ground,  according  to  informed 
It  has  created  a  stir  In  the 
which  has  interpreted  the  meeting 
pcrtant  shift  In  American  policy. 

Embassy  sources  and  a  State 
spokesman  In  Washington  sought 
mlze  the  significance  of  the  meetlnfe 
they  said  was  part  of  a  continuing 
of  talks  between  lower-level  US 
and  local  Communists. 

Under  guidelines  established  at 
bassy,  only  the  ambassador  and  his 
leal  aides  refuse  to  have  any  formalfced 
tacts  with  the  Communists. 

But   Information    about   past   loafer 
meetings   here   and    in   Rome   with 
Conmiunlst  officials  was  kept  secre 
Kissinger's  reign,  and  mention  cf 
Ing  with  Kanapa  has  had  the  Impac 
gestlng   a    policy   change    that 
portedly   Indicated   today  could 
Interference  In  French  Internal  affairs 

Vatce  reportedly  assured  the 
dent  that  the  press  had  taken  the 
contacts  with  the  left  out  of  conHext 
had  been  Inaccurate  on  some  poln 

The  Moscow  negotiations  and  thi 
political   question   took   up   relatively 
time  In  the  meeting,  which 
Africa.  France  Is  deeply  concerned 
fate  of  President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
In  Zaire  and  the  future  of  Djibouti, 
to  become  Independent  In  May. 

The   French   president    al»o   sau<*ht 
again   to  press  home   the   probabll  ty 
stron?    hostile    reaction    oy    Fren 
opinion  if  the  Concorde  supersonic 
Is  not  granted  landing  rights  In  N 
Walking  with  Vance  from  the 
meeting  room.  Glseard  asked  him 
going  back  on  Concorde?" 


sou  ces 
Fren<h 


Elys(  e 


C^RTER■s     Human     Rights     C.\mpa<cn     Has 
Called    Their    Bluft: 
Exposed 

(By  Michael  Ledesn) 
Jimmy   Carter's   human   rights 
has  been  an  unwelcome  surprise  to 
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munlst  party  leaders  of  Western  Europe.  Ac- 
customed by  now  to  sympathetic  treatment 
from  most  of  the  American  media  and  pub- 
licly delighted  with  the  election  of  the  new 
President,  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish 
Communist  parties  have  been  In  a  state  of 
acute  embarrassment  for  several  weeks.  The 
growing  International  consensus  on  behalf  of 
the  dissidents  of  Eastern  Europe  and  some 
particularly  heavy-handed  actions  by  the 
Kremlin  have  exposed  the  hollowness  of 
eurocommunlst  avowals  of  faith  In  democ- 
racy, pluralism  and  the  integrity  of  Western 
society. 

Party  chiefs  Santiago  Carrlllo  of  Spain, 
Enrico  Berllnguer  of  Italy  and  Georges  Mar- 
chals  of  France  met  In  Madrid  this  month 
for  what  had  been  billed  as  an  historic  en- 
counter. This  eurocommunlst  summit  was 
supposed  to  celebrate  the  formal  baptism  for 
the  newly  reformed  communist  church.  In- 
stead, It  revealed  that  the  three  paladins  of 
the  faith  agree  on  very  little  Indeed,  and  that 
they  are  still  quite  unprepared  to  take  public 
positions  on  the  two  questions  which  most 
concern  outsiders:  the  relationships  between 
the  eurocommunlsts  and  Europe,  and  be- 
tween eurocommunists  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  proved  impossible  for  the  three  spokesmen 
to  draft  statements  dealing  with  human 
rights  and  the  plight  of  the  East  European 
dissidents. 

The  eurocommunlst  summit  was  Intended 
to  confer  legitimacy  upon  Santiago  Carrillo's 
Spanish  Communist  party  as  It  makes  Its 
formal  entry  Into  Spanish  politics.  It  also 
was  intended  to  present  to  the  world  the  Im- 
age of  an  Ideologically  coherent  and  respect- 
able Western  European  communist  move- 
ment. The  first  goal  was  abundantly  fulfilled. 
Carrlllo  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  watch- 
ing security  officers  from  the  three  countries 
protect  the  surnmlt  from  unwanted  Intrud- 
ers. Both  Berllnguer  and  Marchals  hailed  the 
Spanish  leader,  called  for  the  legalization  of 
the  PCE  and,  by  their  very  presence  and  the 
smoothness  with  which  the  conference  was 
carried  off,  added  considerable  luster  to  Car- 
rillo's reputation. 

Tlie  second  goal  was  not  achieved,  despite 
Carlllo's  attempts  to  organize  his  confer- 
ence into  a  real  alternative  to  the  kind  of  So- 
viet-dominated charades  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  past.  Carrlllo  Is  eager  to  show  the 
Spanish  people  that  his  party  Is  completely 
cut  off  from  the  Russian  mother  church.  He 
had  drafted  a  statement  for  the  summit  that 
was  critical  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
and  supported  the  demands  of  the  dissidents 
there.  He  had  asked  Marchals  and  Berllnguer 
to  support  a  statement  expressing  solidarity 
with  the  European  Common  Market. 

No  agreement  on  either  of  these  points 
emerged  from  the  Madrid  summit.  The 
French  Communist  Party  is  more  chauvin- 
istic than  the  Gaulllsts.  And  In  the  weeks 
preceding  the  reunion,  Berllnguer  had  sent 
his  right-hand  man,  Gianni  Cervettl,  to 
Moscow  for  consultations,  presumably  to  re- 
assure Brezhnev  that  nothing  In  the  way  of 
an  Independent  eurocommunlst  gauntlet 
would  be  hurled  down  on  Spanish  soil.  The 
gesture  shows  once  again  how  far-fetched 
It  Is  to  suppose  there  Is  a  genuine  rupture 
between  the  new  communist  protestants  and 
the  Kremlin  theologians.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  Madrid 
summit,  the  three  leaders  were  thrown  Into 
a  near  panic  when  news  reached  the  Hotel 
Mella  that  Brezhnev  had  gone  to  Sofia  with 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Eastern  European  bloc. 
Berllnguer.  Marchals  and  Carrlllo  were 
visibly  shaken  by  the  possibility  of  a 
counter-summit,  and  an  aide  was  quick  to 
tell  newsmen,  "We  have  no  Intention  of  a 
confrontation  with  any  of  our  brother 
countries." 

Brezhnev  need  not  have  worried.  The  only 
statement  from  Madrid  which  might  In- 
evitably have  been  read  as  expressing  the 
slightest  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
that  which  called  for  the  full  application  of 


the  Helsinki  Treaty.  When  asked  whether 
this  represented  a  criticism  of  treatment  of 
dissidents  in  the  East,  the  eiu'ocommunlsts 
denied  It.  The  next  day,  however,  perhaps 
embarrassed  by  their  previous  reticence, 
some  of  the  gurus  of  the  summit  hinted  that 
one  might  read  some  criticism  of  the 
Russians  into  the  text. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Madrid  summit, 
an  international  incident  exploded  In  Venice. 
The  Venice  Biennale  arts  festival  had  sched- 
uled a  discussion  of  "cultural  dissidents  In 
Eastern  Europe."  The  Russian  ambassador 
asked  the  Italian  Foreign  Ministry,  the 
Ministry  of  Cultural  Riches  and  the  Ministry 
of  Spectacles  (which  control  the  budget  for 
the  Biennale)  to  cancel  the  program.  The 
Italian  officials  uneourageously  passed  the 
request  to  the  Biennale's  president,  the 
socialist  Carlo  Rlpo  dl  Meana,  who  promptly 
resigned.  As  this  incident  burst  onto  the 
front  pages  of  the  national  press.  It  became 
evident  that  Italian  Journalists  had  been 
following  this  question  for  some  time  in 
total  silence.  They  observed  that  the  Bien- 
nale had  been  under  attack  for  months,  not 
only  in  the  pages  of  Izvestia  (which  had 
called  the  proposed  program  a  "provoca- 
tion") but  also  within  the  board  of  the 
Biennale  Itself.  The  communist  members 
had,  in  the  words  of  Ripa  dl  Meana,  "pro- 
posed procrastinating  alternatives,  to  pre- 
vent the  Biennale  discussion  on  dissent  from 
taking  place."  Carlo  Guilio  Argan,  the  com- 
munist art  historian  who  is  also  the  mayor 
of  Rome,  said  that  he  could  see  no  point  in 
having  a  "Solzhenitsyn  parade"  at  the  Bien- 
nale. The  communist  and  left-wing  press 
were  filled  with  conaments  of  this  sort.  They 
had  been  wildly  enthusiastic  two  years  be- 
fore when  the  Biennale  was  devoted  to 
"fascist  Chile." 

Italian  Premier  Androettl  and  Foreign 
Minister  Forlanl  simply  ducked  the  question 
and  left  it  to  the  president  of  the  Biennale. 
However,  no  one  ever  svispected  that  the 
Italian  government  was  a  bastion  of  courage 
and  independence.  Androettl  knows  that  any 
offense  to  the  party  of  Berllnguer  is  likely  to 
bring  down  his  feeble  regime,  and  throw 
Italy  Into  even  greater  chaos.  But  one  might 
have  expected  some  small  show  of  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  Berllnguer  himself,  whose 
righteous  Indignation  at  speeches  by  Henry 
Kissinger  last  year — ostensibly  because  they 
constituted  foreign  Interference  In  Internal 
Italian  affairs — knew  no  bound.s. 

The  Italian  Communists  have  been  severe- 
ly shaken  by  the  phenomenon  of  Eastern 
European  dissldence.  and  they  are  caught 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  They  dare 
not  attack  Amalrlk,  Bukovsky  and  company 
for  fear  of  presenting  a  Stallntst  Image  to 
the  West.  Yet  they  are  equally  Incapable  of 
embracing  the  cause  of  human  rights  within 
the  Soviet  bloc,  because  their  own  rank  and 
file  win  not  tolerate  such  an  "antl-Sovlet" 
position.  In  short,  It  appears  that  President 
Carter's  human  rights  campaign  has  ex- 
posed the  anostles  of  eurocommunism  for 
what  they  really  are:  a  group  which  speaks 
of  democracy  and  pluralism  only  In  the 
future  tense.  Insofar  as  it  concerns  a  hypo- 
thetical advance  to  power  on  their  own  part. 
From  Madrid  to  Rome,  eurocommunism  has 
had  its  liberal  mask  pushed  sharply  to  one 
side,  and  Its  old  andemocratic.  unwavering- 
ly pro-Soviet  face  has  reemerged. 


MINNESOTA  GOOD  ROADS.  INC. 
VISITS  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  it  was  my  privilege  to  welcome  a 
deletration  of  legislators,  labor  leaders, 
business  oeople,  and  local  government 
ofiBcials  v,ho  came  to  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss personally  with  their  representa- 
tives legislation  which  affects  highway 
and  road  transportation. 
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The  occasion  was  the  annual  fly-in 
sponsored  by  Minnesota  Good  Roads, 
Inc. 

This  organization  performs  an  im- 
portant function  in  providing  local  lead- 
ers and  their  concerns  direct  access  to 
national  policymaking.  Issues  of  primary 
concern  to  the  1977  delegation  were 
elimination  of  redtape.  Highway  trust 
fimd  policy,  bridge  funding,  and  rebuild- 
ing the  secondary  road  system. 

These  issues  were  addressed  in  a  pre- 
pared statement  by  Charles  J.  Swanson, 
president  of  the  Minnesota  County  Engi- 
neers Association. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
Mr.  Swanson's  comments  on  the  aggres- 
sive program  undertaken  by  the  Minne- 
sota Legislature  to  finance  needed  bridge 
construction.  Recent  figures  indi.^ate  that 
95  percent  of  Minnesota's  bridges  were 
built  before  1935,  and  4,403  bridges  are 
considered  deficient.  In  seeking  greater 
Federal  funding  for  bridge  replacement, 
I  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  deficient 
bridges  are  not  only  a  safety  hazard,  they 
also  are  a  serious  impediment  to  moving 
farm  produce  rapidly  and  economically 
to  market. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  the  care- 
ful attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe 
it  supports  and  reinforces  the  interest 
that  many  of  us  share  in  increasing  the 
Federal  aid  to  secondary  road  systems, 
and  in  creating  a  transportation  system 
responsive  both  to  heavily  populated  and 
to  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  meeting  impressed 
me  again  with  the  fact  that  States  have  a 
great  fund  of  experience  and  knowledge 
in  roadbuilding  and  it  must  be  national 
policy  to  minimize  the  redtape  that 
frustrates  and  immobilizes  this  capacity. 

I  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
Minnesota  for  moving  forward  on  bridge 
replacement,  and  for  the  vigorous  efforts 
now  underway  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive transportation  plan.  The  opinions 
and  recommendations  of  State  road 
builders  and  users,  manv  of  whom  are 
members  of  Minnesota  Good  Roads,  are 
an  invaluable  source  of  information  to 
their  congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Swanson's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Therp  being  no  obiec^inn.  the  r^marKs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Charles  J.  Swanson 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  In  appearing  before  you  to  give 
you  a  reFume  of  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
the  people  in  Minnesota  concerned  with 
transportation  systems  have.  Yes.  we  realize 
there  Is  more  than  one  mode  of  transporta- 
tion and  I  will  address  myself  to  that  a 
little  later. 

ThoFe  of  us  on  the  "fly  In"  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  "Mr.  Good 
Roads"  from  Minnesota  Bob  Johnson  and 
all  the  staff  In  Washington  for  the  arrange- 
ments they  have  made  whleh  make  these  an- 
nual "fly  Ins"  a  success  and  also  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  have  availed  them- 
selves to  this  group  both  collectively  and 
Individually. 

I'm  sure  on  every  "fly  In"  Minnesota  has 
participated  In,  you  have  had  the  subject  of 
"red  tape"  drummed  Into  you,  not  only  by 
people  like  m_yself  but  virtually  every  partici- 
pant on  the  "fly  In,"  and  I'm  happy  to  say 


that  it  appears  that  the  message  is  begin- 
ning to  come  across.  We  will  continue  to 
stress  red  tape"  procedures  but  feel  that  the 
"regulations  reduction  task  force,"  presently 
being  chaired  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  is  the  shining 
light  on  the  horizon  we  have  been  looking 
for.  We  feel  fortunate  that,  among  the  few 
States  chosen  nationwide,  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Transportaion  and  the  Min- 
nesota County  Highway  Engineers  Associa- 
tion were  given  an  opportunity  to  be  inter- 
viewed and  answer  their  questionnaire  and 
also  submit  documentation  on  our  problems 
with  regulations  and  "red  tape."  We  feel  that 
they  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  and  would 
hope  that  any  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment on  the  present  procedures  that  may  be 
forthcoming  would  be  taken  seriously  by  our 
congressional  delegation  and  staff. 

A  classic  example  of  the  type  of  "red  tape" 
this  commlitee  should  concern  itself  with 
is  the  St.  Paul  F.A.U.  Bikeway  Project  which 
has  been  summarized  by  our  State  aid  divi- 
sion of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Trans- 
portation : 

What  started  out  at  first  as  what  appeared 
to  be  a  simple  bikeway  project  has  nOw 
turned  Into  a  major  Federal  action  requiring 
a  negative  declaration  and  4(f)  document  as 
a  result  of  a  segment  of  the  bikeway  being 
proposed  to  go  through  a  park. 

Getting  to  the  point  of  an  acceptable  draft 
negative  declaration  and  draft  4(f)  docu- 
ment for  circulation  gets  to  be  quite  time 
consuming  and  beyond  that  point,  we  have  a 
minimum  45  day  comment  period,  then  prep- 
aration of  a  final  negative  declaration  and 
4{f)  document  and  the  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Because  of  this  ex- 
tra  process  if  everything  would  go  reasonably 
well,  and  often  It  doesn't,  we  have  to  be 
looking  at  a  minimum  of  6  months  addi- 
tional time  in  processing  the  project,  not  to 
mention  countless  man  hours  in  writing,  re- 
viewing, submitting,  resubmitting,  circulat- 
ing, finalizing,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Jumping  through 
the  hoops  with  a  draft  and  final  negative 
declaration  and  draft  a  final  4(f)  document. 
All  for  what?  So  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion can  concur  that  there  is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  park  land 
for  a  bike  trail. 

Ridiculous?  Maybe,  but  wait  a  minute, 
perhaps  a  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
Is  to  not  build  a  bike  trail  at  all.  or  If  It  is 
built,  to  stay  out  of  the  park  with  It.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  bike  trail  Is  at  least  partly  for 
recreation  Isn't  It?  I  would  say  that  in  Min- 
nesota, In  excess  of  95  percent  of  all  biking  Is 
recreational.  A  park  Is  for  recreation  Isn't  It? 
Isn't  there  some  logic  here  that  Implies  that 
parks  and  blkev.ays  kind  of  go  together  or  at 
least  are  highly  compatible?  So  we  are  back 
to  the  thought  that  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent and  a  lot  of  things  in  favor  of  bike- 
ways  In  parks,  but  why  does  It  have  to  be 
such  a  long  drawn  out  process  when  Federal 
funds  are  used? 

Well,  it  doesn't  have  to  be,  depending  on 
the  Federal  orogram.  For  example,  the  1976 
Federal  Hlehway  Act  Included  a  bikeway 
demonstration  program.  This  program  pro- 
vides $6  million  for  bikeway  projects  In  the 
U.S.  The^e  orolects  were  selected  on  the  ba^ls 
of  demonstration  value  and  potential  for  na- 
tionwide application  to  new  ideas  for  bike- 
wavs. 

Because  It  was  antlcloated  that  manv  of 
these  protects  bv  their  very  nature  would  be 
Involved  in  4(f)  land,  the  F.H.W.A.  wrote 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Register  a  2- 
pace  negative  declaration  and  a  4(f)  docu- 
ment Intended  to  cover  possibly  30  to  90  vet 
to  be  developed  but  potentially  unique  bike- 
way projects.  Naturally,  if  significant  and 
adverse  effects  are  anticipated  a  negative 
declaration — 4(f)  would  be  needed  for  a  spe- 
cific project,  but  the  Intent  here  Is  obviously 


to  short  cut  the  process  as  much  as  possible 
and  for  as  many  demonstration  projects  as 
possible  where  4(f)  land  use  for  blkewajs  Is 
Involved. 

The  question  can  be  as^ed,  if  a  blanket 
negative  declaration — 4(f)  Is  good  for  a  dem- 
onstration bikeway  project  why  isn't  it  good 
for  a  F.A.U.  bikeway  project  or  a  rural  sec- 
ondary bikeway  project  or  a  primary  bikeway 
project  where  4(f)   lands  are  involved? 

Getting  back  to  the  St.  Paul  bikeway  proj- 
ect, it  requires  a  23  page  document  and  6-8 
months  of  processing  time  on  what  appears 
to  be  a  routine  "run  of  the  mill"  bikeway 
project  while  on  the  other  hand  the  same 
results  can  be  accomplished  by  a  2  page 
blanket  negative  declaration  on  possible  30^ 
90  future  projects. 

What  is  wrong  with  spending  F.A.U.  money 
on  a  bikeway  a  little  faster?  Why  can't  a 
similar  approach  on  negative  declaration — 4 
(f)  for  other  types  of  Federal  funding  on 
bikeway  projects  or  similar  minor  uses  of 
4(f)  land  which  will  enhance  the  recreational 
value  be  accomplished?  Keeping  in  mind  that 
if  local,  State,  and  division  F.H.W.A.  per- 
sonnel found  anticipated  significant  adverse 
effect  from  a  proposed  project,  then  a  spe- 
cific negative  declaration  and  4(f)  could  be 
done  for  a  specific  project. 

This  leads  us  to  believe  that  considerably 
more  authority  could  be  given  to  the  division 
office  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminsltratlon. 

Our  second  area  of  concern  Is  the  "404 
permits"  required.  Today  a  road  authority, 
when  crossing  a  stream  of  5  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  defined  as  one  that  you  can  Jump 
across,  needs  permits  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Coast  Guard  and  the  D3partment 
of  Natural  Resources.  What  would  be  wrong 
with  having  one  agency,  say  the  D.N.R.,  re- 
view and  Issue  permits  under  an  agreement 
with  the  other  affected  agencies?  Road  au- 
thorities have  been  waiting  from  4  to  6 
months  with  no  permits  being  Issued  by  the 
Federal  agencies,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
this  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Why  must  be  have  this  proliferation  of 
bureaucracy? 

If  there  Is  any  sincerity  about  the  pro- 
claimed goals  of  reducing  Federal  "red  tape" 
and  paper  work,  these  types  of  situations 
would  be  a  great  place  to  Initiate  some 
changes.  Let's  all  get  behind  the  task  force 
on  the  reduction  of  regulations  and  Initiate 
the  necessary  changes. 

A  grave  concern  of  my  colleagues  here 
today,  are  the  number  of  deficient  bridges 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  presently  num- 
bering 4.403  with  a  replacement  cost  of  In 
excess  of  600  million  dollars.  The  Minnesota 
Legislature  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
so  to  speak,  bv  authorizing  bonding  for 
50  million  to  be  used  strictly  for  bridge 
replacement.  Legislation  Is  presently  being 
considered  to  extend  this  bonding  authority 
with  these  monies  being  shared  by  the 
MN,DOT,  counties,  cities  and  townships, 
both  on  and  off  the  Federal  system.  Inci- 
Hentally.  Minnesota  Is  one  of  only  six  States 
that  Is  presently  utilizing  local  monies  for 
the  replacement  of  bridges  on  the  Federal 
aid  system.  When  legislation  Is  considered 
and  appropriations  are  made  on  the  Federal 
level  for  this  worthwhile  cause  of  replacing 
our  deficient  bridges,  lets  not  penalize  the 
States  that  have  taken  the  initiative,  as  Is 
so  often  done  on  other  federally  funded 
programs.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  a 
credit  or  pay  back  to  States  that  have  In- 
vested considerable  local  monies  on  the  Fed- 
eral system. 

Another  activity  which  has  received  very 
little  recognition  In  most  States  Is  that  of 
the  historical  society  and  their  search  for 
artifacts  on  proposed  construction  pro'ects. 
In  Minnesota  the  historical  society  has  op- 
erated on  a  budget  of  $25,000  annually  for 
their  work  with  the  MN/DOT  and  a  handful 
of  counties,  spending  token  amounts  to  sup- 
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plement  their  work.  Federal  law  . 
we  must  have  their  review  of  any  _ 
projects  and  I  feel  we  should  give 
wholehearted    cooperation.    Since    „  „ 
Federal  requirement,  adequate  Federal 
ing  should  be  made  available  to  ( 
this  worthwhile  effort.  It  should  be 
out  that  they  have  come  to  the  aid 
agencies    in    their    battles    with 
appolned  environmentalist  by  cert^j 
the  area  of  a  proposed  project  has 
torlcal  significance. 

The  last  area  I   would  like  to   „ 
today  deals  with  funding  and.  more 
cally.  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  It 
emphasized  on  the  past  "fly  ins" 
must  maintain  the  trust  fund  in  Its 
form  and  not  dissolve  It  or  open 
non-highway    related    areas,    it    L_ 
equally  emphasized  that  there  aren 
cient  monies  In  the  fund   to  take 
highway  needs,  let  alone  other  areas 
cern. 

The  counties  in  Minnesota  feel   ^. 
need  is  a  complete  and  thorough  neetl  j 
of  all  roadway  syBtema,  not  Jxist  a  s( 
Sure,  there  have  been  "white  wash 
on  a  crash  basis  in  the  past  which 
the  most  part  meaningless. 

In     Minnesota     we     have     _j,^,., 
128.000  total  mUes  of  roadway  with  _ 
mately  43.400  miles  being  on  the  trunl 
way  system,  county  State  aid  high 
tern  and  the  municipal  State  aid  st. 
tem.  This  is  one-third  of  our  total 
that   has   a   complete   and   thorough 
study.  Before  we  talk  of  breaking 
fund,  let's  look  at  the  total  picture  „, 
lates  to  needs.  We  feel  an  adequate 
study  on  the  total  system  in  Minnesota 
take  approximately  three  years  to 
but  I'm  sure  would  reinforce  our 
that  all  our  roadways  are  not 
up  to  standards  and  lay  to  rest  once 
all  the  myth  that  more  roadways 
be  built. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  in  the 
has  created  a  department  of  tran« 
which  I  feel  quite  adequately  endv,,, 
feeling  of  Minnesota  that   there  are 
modes  of  transportation,  i.e.,  rail,  wi 
pipelines,  air  and  public  transit    I^ 
It  can  and  will  be  pointed  out  that  th« 
means  of  transportation  also  have  sc 
needs  in  the  terms  of  dollars  it  will 
better  serve  the  people  of  Minnesota 
nation.  We  would  therefore  whole 
recommend    the   retention   of  the   ., 
trust  fund  with  additional  funding 
than  less  and  also  the  establishment  ( 
quate  funding  for  the  other  modes  as 
mined  by  their  needs. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
HEALTH  ACT 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
times  in  the  past  I  have  received 
from  disgruntled  businessmen  d 
the  excesses  of  the  Occupational 
and  Health  Act.  But  the  most  i 
evidence  may  come  from  an  en.^.„ 
OSHA  arguing  on  the  same  side.  If 

were  ever  any  question  that „ 

overly  oppressive,  poorly  managed 
duplicative.  thLs  letter  from  an 
compliance    ofOcer    will    make 
graphically  clear.  For  obvious  i^. 
he  has  asked  that  his  name  not  be 
but  the  text  of  his  letter  so  clearly 
trates  the  need  to  reconsider  and 
the  law.  that  I  am  asking  it  be  pi^ 
the  Record  in  full,  together  with  a 
ment  this  same  man  prepared. 

Nobody  wants  to  see  hazardous 
ing  conditions  for  our  Nation's  v; 
We  are  all  in  favor  of  safety, 
must  recognize  that  desirable  goal ; 
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invalidated  when  unconstitutional 
means  are  used  in  attempting  to  achieve 
them.  At  some  point  the  American  peo- 
ple— employees  and  employers  alike — 
are  going  to  stand  up  and  say.  "We've 
had  enough." 

One  man  in  my  own  State  has  done 
just  that  in  what  I  consider  an  act  of 
courage  and  patriotism.  Mr.  F.  G.  Bar- 
low, an  electrical  contractor  from  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  refused  to  let  a  Federal  in- 
spector go  through  his  place  of  business. 
A  three-judge  Federal  court  agreed  with 
him  that  a  warrantless  search  violated 
the  right  guaranteed  by  the  fourth 
amendment,  to  be  protected  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures.  I  be- 
lieve the  decision  is  a  major  victory  for 
the  small  businessman  who  has  found 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  OSHA 
inspector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  McCluhe:  I  have  been  an 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  compliance 
officer  for  two  years.  This  Job  Is  my  sole 
source  of  Income.  I  must  be  honest  with  my- 
self, therefore.  I  must  agree  with  your  arti- 
cle, completely. 

First,  many  of  the  General  Industry  Stand- 
ards are  duplications,  in  one  form  or  manner, 
of  the  following  private  and  governmental 
agency  functions;  Liability  Insurance  com- 
panies. Fire  Insurance  companies.  State,  city 
and  town  Fire  Marshals,  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection.  State  and  local 
Health  Departments,  Financial  companies 
holding  1st.  and  2nd.  mortgages.  State  and 
local  building  inspectors  and  a  few  other 
organizations. 

Many  of  the  above  are  deeply  concerned 
with  not  only  the  worksite  but  also  with  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  employees. 

This  program,  initiated  in  early  1971,  has 
done  nothing  noticeable,  as  of  this  date,  con- 
cerning the  accident  incidence  rate  in  indus- 
try, construction  or  agriculture. 

Senator  McClure,  let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  My  opinion  Is  that  an  effective 
compliance  officer  should  have  a  minimum  of 
30  months  of  intensive  training  in  all  as- 
pects of  safety  and  health.  We  received  4',i 
weeks  of  training  at  the  O.S.H.A.  Institute  in 
Rosemont.  Illinois.  We  were  not  individually 
graded  and  the  instructors  left  much  to  be 
desired  as  far  as  their  efficiency  was 
concerned. 

The  fear  we  Instill  on  many  employers  dur- 
ing an  inspection  is  unbelievable.  Will  they 
close  me  down?  How  much  is  the  fine  going 
to  be?  Must  I  go  to  court  and  if  so  what  will 
happen?  Will  I  have  to  lay  off  some  employ- 
ees? How  much  will  it  cost  to  make  the  nec- 
essary corrections  In  order  to  comply  with 
O.S.H.A.?  These  and  other  thoughts  go 
through  their  minds,  I  am  sure,  as  we  do  the 
walkaround,  in  their  worksite. 

An  opinion,  if  I  may.  Reduce  the  O.S.H.A. 
staff  50%.  The  remainder  would  then  be 
(O.S.H.A.  Consultants) .  They  would  work 
with  employers  and  help  them,  when  needed, 
to  minimize  the  safety  and  health  hazards 
which  may  be  found  on  the  worksite.  The 
only  time  a  monetary  penalty  would  be  is- 
sued would  be  when  there  is  a  serious  viola- 
tion. Only  under  these  circumstances  would 
they  have  any  clout. 

Enter  these  worksites  as  a  friend  who  is 
knowledgeable,  understanding,  concerned 
and  wUllng  to  help.  This,  Senator,  is  my 
humble  opinion  as  to  how  O.S.H.A.  should 
operate.  You  may  use  any  of  the  enclosed,  at 
your  discretion,  but  not  my  name.  I  am  sure 
you  realize  my  reason. 


The  enclosed  is  something  I  had  written 
approximately  one  year  ago.  It  is  not  com- 
pleted but  my  objective,  at  that  time,  was  to 
show  how  much  knowledge  an  effective  com- 
pliance officer  must  have  and  how  asinine 
some  of  the  standards  are.  Kindly  excuse 
what  errors  you  may  find  in  grammar,  etc. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

(Name  withheld.) 

Where  Is  This  Unique  Man? 
Compliance  officers  under  O.S.H.A.  must  be 
a  rare  breed,  indeed!  The  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  perform  their  duties  according  to  the 
General  Industry  Standards  Is  really  some- 
thing.  Let  us,  for  a  minute,  go  down  the 
standards  and  get  a  glimpse.  If  po.sslble,  of 
the  knowledge  one  should  and/or  must  have 
to  be  an  effective  compliance  officer. 

Walking  and  working  surfaces— The  floor 
is  Irregular — ^how  much  and  how  bad?  There 
Is  a  hole!  How  many  centimeters  and  can  a 
person  fall  into  that  hole?  A  nail  is  pro- 
truding from  the  floor— CITE. — this  is  a 
tripping  hazard!  The  first  rung  on  a  wood 
ladder  looks  a  bit  weak— CITE.  The  employer 
tells  the  compliance  officer  that  the  ladder 
Is  used  approximately  once  every  two  months 
to  change  a  few  light  bulbs--CITE. 

Next  we  have  means  of  egress.  Are  they 
wide  enough?  The  building  Inspector,  and 
local  fire  marshal  have  been  there  many 
times  and  long  before  O.S.H.A.  became  effec- 
tive. In  a  12'  X  12'  room  with  one  door  is 
it  necessary  to  put  up  an  "EXIT"  sign? 
O.SJI.A.  says  yes,  most  of  the  time. 

Forgetting  details,  for  the  moment,  a  com- 
pliance officer  must  know  the  standards  cov- 
ering the  following;  Powered,  platforms, 
manllfts  and  vehicle  mounted  work  plat- 
forms. Then  we  go  into  Chemicals.  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Environmental  Control. 
This  subject  covers  more  than  356  chemicals 
used  in  Industry  from  Acetaldehyde  through 
Zirconium  with  Dlmethylamlnazobenzene 
somewhere  in  between ! ! 

Now  we  shall  move  into  the  Hazardous 
Materials  section  which  covers  compressed 
gases.  I.e.  Acetylene,  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide, 
flammable  and  compressed  liquids.  Explosive 
and  blasting  agents  are  Included  and  also 
petroleum  gases  and  anhydrous  ammonia. 

The  area  of  "Personal  Protective  Equip- 
ment" is  next.  Ear  plugs,  hard  hats,  safety 
shoes,  masks,  etc.  are  In  this  area.  Who  must 
wear  them  and  when?  The  standards  are 
there  but  can  we  Implement  them?  Very 
difficult. 

On  all  inspections  a  First  Aid  Kit  is  asked 
to  be  seen.  What  is  a  First  Aid  Kit  according 
to  O.S.H.A.?  Quote,  "First  aid  supplies,  ap- 
proved by  a  consulting  physician  shall  be 
readily  available."  How  many  small  employ- 
ers are  going  to  purchas  a  Fliret  Aid  Kit,  take 
it  to  a  doctor  and  have  him  sign  a  statement 
that  this  kit  compiles  to  O.S.H.A.  standards? 
Fire  Protection.  O.S.H.A.  comes  in  after 
the  local  and  state  fire  marshal,  the  fire  in- 
surance man.  the  health  department,  local 
and  state,  and  other  agencies.  We  often  con- 
flict with  local  regulations  and  with  local 
fire  marshals. 

Compressed  gas  and  compressed  air  equip- 
ment comes  next.  This  section,  at  times,  is 
full  of  hot  air  and  I  shall  not  devote  any 
further  comments  on  that  subject. 

Now  we  have  Materials  handling  and  Stor- 
age. This  one  Is  a  doozy.  I  do  know  a  well 
stacked  woman  but  have  grave  doubts  about 
well  stacked  shelves  and  storage  areas  I 

Machinery  and  Machine  Guarding — This  is 
an  important  area  which  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  Unfortunately,  the 
various  means  of  guarding  which  O.S.H.A. 
accepts  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  em- 
ployer may  use  the  minimum  means  of 
guarding  but  I  would  not  sleep  too  well  at 
night. 


Ajyril  k,  1977 
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NATURAL  POODS  MONTH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  that 
April  has  been  designated  as  Natural 
Foods  Month  by  the  National  Nutritional 
Foods  Association  in  cooperation  with 
various  regional  and  educational  affili- 
ates throughout  the  Nation. 

The  National  Nutritional  Foods  Asso- 
ciation is  a  nonprofit  organization  rep- 
resenting retailers,  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, publishers,  educators,  and 
agronomists  In  the  nutritional  foods  in- 
dustry from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  designation  of  April  as  Natural 
Foods  Month  has  been  designed  to  re- 
mind Americans  that  their  eating  habits 
have  deteriorated  considerably  during 
this  century  to  the  detriment  of  their 
health. 

Complex  carbohydrates,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  whole  grain  products,  which 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  American  diet, 
now  play  a  minority  role.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  an  overconsumption  of 
fats  and  salt.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
the  Nutrition  Committee  that  these  and 
other  changes  in  the  diet  are  contribut- 
ing to  malnutrition  that  may  be  damag- 
ing to  the  Nation's  health. 

Max  Huberman,  president.  National 
Nutritional  Foods  Association,  said: 

Various  educational  events  will  be  held 
throughout  the  country  In  April  by  members 
of  the  National  Nutritional  Poods  Association 
to  enhance  the  nutrition  education  of  all 
segments  of  the  community  and  to  better 
Inform  consumers  about  the  nutritional 
value  of  fruits,  vegetables,  whole  grains,  and 
other  processed  foods. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  staff  of 
the  National  Nutritional  Foods  Associa- 
tion has  been  working  with  the  Nutrition 
Committee  to  educate  the  public  in  the 
potential  benefits  of  following  certain 
dietary  goals. 

One  of  the  plans  of  the  National  Nu- 
tritional Foods  Association  during  April, 
is  to  utilize  its  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  series  "Viewpoint  on  Nu- 
trition," to  make  comprehensive  reports 
on  the  dietary  goals  for  the  United  States 
that  will  enable  consumers  to  make  more 
healthful  food  choices. 


NOW,  ABOUT  OUR  LITTLE  BILL 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  economic  instability  of  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba,  by  way  of  warn- 
ing the  United  States  against  over-op- 
timism on  United  States-Cuban  trade. 
Today  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  regimes 
are  also  heavily  in  debt  to  the  West,  to 
the  point  that  the  Western  economic 
community  is  worried. 

The  debt  of  the  so-called  Comecon 
coimtries  is  rapidly  approaching  $50 
billion,  most  of  which  was  built  up  by 
means  of  soft  loans,  or  loans  at  very 
favorable  interest  rates.  My  own  con- 
stituents have  often  complained  that 
the  United  States  is  apparently  willing 
tc  lend  money  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
Interest  rates  far  below  the  rates 
charged  by  banks  to  them.  What  is  not 
as  well  known  is  that  the  banks  them- 


selves have  lent  money  to  these  coun- 
tries at  extremely  low  rates. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Economist 
outlines  some  of  the  problems  which  a 
debt  p'attem  of  this  sort  brings  with  it, 
and  especially  the  international  poUti- 
cal  implications  of  this  type  of  lending. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic relationships  we  are  slowly  de- 
veloping. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now,  About  Our  Little  Bill 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends  may  be 
trying  to  go  back  to  Polonius.  "Neither  a 
borrower  nor  a  lender  be"  was  a  maxim  they 
used  to  follow  with  some  precision.  But  over 
the  past  few  years  Russia  and  the  European 
members  of  Its  Comecon  trading  group — 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria — have 
amassed  a  combined  debt  to  the  west  which 
is  currently  estimated  to  have  reached  $48.5 
billion.  Now  they  are  saying  they  want  to 
start  the  process  of  eliminating  it.  That  would 
be  a  tall  order,  but  even  an  attempt  to  cut 
back  the  size  of  the  debt  is  going  to  cause 
them  difficulties. 

This  communist  debt  has  been  accumu- 
lated with  the  willing  collaboration  of  west- 
em  bankers  and  western  governments.  The 
bankers  were  glad  to  lend  to  the  commu- 
nists some  of  the  petrodollars  which  poured 
into  their  coffers  after  the  quintupling  of  oil 
prices  in  the  wake  of  the  1973  Arab-Israeli 
war.  The  governments  were  glad  to  grant 
soft  credits  at  well  below  market  rates  of 
Interest  in  the  hope  that  these  credits 
would  generate  exports  and  thus  Jobs  in  the 
west.  But  now  many  people  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  communist  world,  feel  that  the  proc- 
ess has  gone  too  far. 

Not  that  the  borrowers  are  liable  to  default 
on  their  obligations.  One  communist  coun- 
try. North  Korea,  has  defaulted  on  its  debt, 
but  North  Korea  is  not  a  member  of  Come- 
con. and  Its  experience  has  served  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Russians  and  their  east  European 
allies.  If  one  or  more  members  of  Comecon 
defaulted,  the  flow  of  western  technology 
and  goods  on  which  they  all  to  some  extent 
depend  for  their  economic  development 
would  probably  be  shut  off  like  a  tap.  Rather 
than  let  that  happen,  the  Russians  will 
probably  ball  out  the  most  over-eager  past 
borrowers,  such  as  Poland  and  Hungary.  But 
what  the  Comecon  countries  as  a  group  will 
try  to  do  Is  to  prevent  the  total  debt  from 
rising  still  further,  and  If  possible  bring  It 
down. 

Their  intention  to  start  paying  back  the 
debt  is  written  Into  all  these  countries'  five- 
year  plans  for  the  1976-80  period,  and  they 
have  recently  had  some  modest  success  in  at 
least  slowing  down  Its  growth.  According  to 
provisional  estimates  they  managed  to  re- 
duce their  $10  billion  trade  deficit  with  the 
west  in  1975  to  about  $8  billion  in  1976. 
Professor  Joseph  Berliner,  an  American  au- 
thority on  the  Soviet  economy,  told  a  con- 
ference on  this  problem  in  Brussels  on  March 
17th  that  the  recent  unease  about  the  scale 
of  Comecon  borrowing  is  like  the  sinking 
feeling  you  get  when  a  lift  starts  whistling 
upwards  In  a  skyscraper.  When  it  settles 
con's  borrowing  soon  will,  the  stomach  too 
returns  to  normal. 

It  will  be  hard  for  the  communist  coun- 
tries to  cut  their  debt  drastically  or  rapidly. 
To  do  that  would  require  them  to  export 
much  more  to  the  west  than  they  Import 
from  It.  But  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  dig  so 
much  extra  coal,  or  pump  so  much  extra  oil. 


in  a  hurry;  those  things  take  time,  and  a 
lot  of  extra  investment.  It  is  equall|r  difficult 
for  the  east  Europteans  suddenly  to  produce 
a  lot  more  food  for  export.  And  the  quality 
of  communist  manufactured  goods  is  un- 
likely to  improve  quickly  enough  to  make  an 
appreciable  addition  to  exports — especially 
since  that  Improvement  in  quality  depends 
partly  on  importing  western  technology  on 
a  scale  which  the  communists  are  now 
decreasingly  able  to  afford. 

WHEN    THE    WIND    TURNS    COLDER 

But  even  an  attempt  to  trim  a  small  slice 
off  the  debt  will  bring  some  uncomfortable 
times  for  communist  governments.  It  will 
Involve  importing  relatively  less  from  the 
west,  and  exporting  relatively  more  to  it: 
both  of  which  mean  that  fewer  goods  will  be 
available  for  the  people  who  live  in  the 
communist  countries.  That  is  liable  to  cause 
political  tensions  In  places  where  the  recent 
upsurge  In  credit-based  Imports  from  the 
west  has  led  to  expectations  of  a  steadily 
rising  standard  of  living.  The  new  climate 
gives  the  western  world  an  opportunity  It  is 
entitled  to  use. 

Professor  Marshall  Shulman.  President 
Carter's  new  adviser  on  Soviet  affairs,  wrote 
recently  that  "the  measured  development  of 
economic  relations  can  reasonably  be  made 
conditional  upon  Soviet  restraint  in  crisis 
situations  and  in  military  competition".  He 
singled  out  credit  as  the  most  easily  adjxisted 
Instrument  of  such  a  policy.  The  Carter 
administration  is  thinking  of  linking  the 
economic  help  the  Soviet  Union  gets  from 
America  to  the  way  Russia  behaves  In.  say, 
southern  Africa  or  the  Middle  East.  An  at- 
tempt 5hould  now  be  made  to  bring  Amer- 
ica's main  allies  in  on  this  policy  too. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  stop  western  governments  bidding 
against  each  other  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
viding cheap  credits  to  communist  govern- 
ments. But  the  communist  world  is  now  in 
a  curious  half-way  house  in  its  economic 
relationship  with  the  west.  If  you  give  some- 
body a  small  loan,  you  have  a  debtor:  if  you 
give  him  a  big  one,  you  have  a  partner. 
Before  Russia  becomes  such  a  partner,  the 
political  conditions  the  west  requires  of  it 
need  to  be  spelt  out.  Tlie  leaders  of  the 
western  world  meet  for  their  economic  sum- 
mit in  London  In  May.  The  terms  for  pro- 
viding future  credit  to  the  communist  world 
should  be  one  of  the  subjects  on  their 
age:ida. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY  INITIATIVES  ENHANCE 
IMAGE  OF  UNITED  STATES  GLOB- 
ALLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Star,  there  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article  by  staff  writer 
Henry  S.  Bradsher,  analyzing  President 
Carter's  foreign  policy  initiatives. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to  point  out  the 
global  stakes  in  a  far-reaching  foreign 
policy  initiative  which  includes  our  re- 
cent SALT  proposals,  emphasizing  steps 
to  begin  reduction  in  nuclear  arsenals; 
human  rights  concerns;  U.S.  peacekeep- 
ing efforts  in  the  Middle  East;  and  a  U.S. 
sensitivity  to  the  economic  concerns  o 
the  less  developed  nations. 

As  Mr.  Bradsher  noted: 

Since  Jimmy  Carter  finished  campaignin< 
for  the  Presidency  and  began  campaigning  tc 
Improve  the  American  image  In  the  world,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  growing  increasingly 
unhappy. 

Its  irritation  finally  exploded  into  anger 
a  few  days  ago  when  the  United  States  as- 
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serted  that  Moscow  had  rejected  a 
proposal  for  disarmament.  Decades 
rating  a  world  reputation  for  advocating 
armament — despite  the   actual  S 
buildup — was  being  challenged  by 
assertive  American  leadership. 
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It  Is  clear  that  the  positive 
the  President's  foreign  policy  _ 
has  once  again  placed  the  Unitec 
in  a  global  leadership  role  and  pla 
Soviets  on  the  defensive.  But  these 
tives  are  interlocking  in  nature, 
the  Congress  would  criticize  the 
dent  for  his  "tough  stand"  on  _. 
ters.  Few  would  disagree  with 
dominant  role  of  the  United 
Middle  East  peacekeeping  efforS 
country  has  rallied  in  support 
President's  stand  on  human  right; 
tions  in  other  nations.  However 
initiatives  must  be  buttressed  by 

American  programs  of  foreign 

which  are  directly  related  to  our 
sions  with  the  less  developed  nat 
the  "North-South  dialog." 
As  Mr.  Bradsher  also  noted: 
And  the  effort  which  the  Carter 
tratlon    now    Is    formulating    to    1„ 
developed  countries  In  their  economl : 
lems  seems  likely  to  lead  to  furthei 
displeasure  . . . 

The  image  competition  is  not  yet 
defined  on  what  Is  known  as  "the 
South  problem."  This  means  relatl. 
tween  rich  Industrialized  nations,  m 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the 
Ished  countries  of  the  tropics  and 
Hemisphere. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  withdrawn  a 
Its  expensive  effort  in  the  last  1950s 
1960s  to  win  inffuence  by  aiding 
oped  countries.  It  now  is  more  Ir., 
attaching  the  economies  cf  these  v.^ 
to  the  Soviet  economic  system,  derlvln  ; 
fits  from  this,  than  In  providing  bi 
them  by  changing  present  economic 
ships. 

Carter's  new  team  of  Internationa 
omlsts  with  outstanding  reputations  _ 
Ing  cautiously  so  far  on  North -Sou  1 1 
tlons    It  Is  taking  care  not  to  worsei    . 
tlon  in  the  United  States  or  contrlbu  te 
depression   by   measures    which    woulE 
thj  poor  countries  at  the  expense  of 
economic  health. 

But  as  economic  proposals  are  made 
are  several  related  deadlines  next  n 
the  U.S.  image  could  acquire  another 
Flon.  If  US.  domestic  politics  and  ect 
make  it  possible  to  provide  meanlngf, 
to  less-developed  countries,  the  Sovl 
I'kely  to  find  themselves  on  the  losing 
yet  another  aspect  of  competition  foi 
leadershiD. 
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The  President  has  made  the  w^^, 
of  our  bilateral  and  multilateral  ai 
tributions  a  major  initiative  in 

sponse  to  the  concerns  of  the 

oped  nations.  Yet.  already  we  hav^ 
nessed  opposition  in  the  Congress 
initiative— an  opposition  which  ci 
let  the  Soviets  off  the  hook,  so  to 
I  think,   if  the   American  people 
understood  the  implications  of 
able    increase    in    contributions 
fifth  replenishment  of  IDA    or 
expansion   of   bilateral   assistance 
grams,  this  resistance  in  the 
would  be  minimal  at  most. 

All  too  often  we  trv  to  compete 
the  Soviets  on  the  military  and  st 
level    It  is  a  costly  process.  As 
Third  World  leaders  are  quick  to 
out,  the  United  States  should  do 

is  best  at  doing.  We  win  the ^ 

on  the  economic  side.  Yet.  we  sta 
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the  verge  of  giving  up  the  best  tool  we 
have,  if  the  congressional  sentiment  is 
such  that  deep  cuts  are  made  in  the 
President's  requests  for  bilateral  and 
multilateral  economic  and  humanitarian 
development  assistance  proposals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely  eval- 
uate the  implications  of  seriously  jeop- 
ardizing what  is  a  positive  interlocking 
set  of  foreign  policy  Initiatives  being 
undertaken  by  ths  President.  Each  ele- 
ment is  vital  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
overall  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ml-.  Bradsher's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The    New    Carter    Campaign:    Better    VS. 
Image  Upsets  Rxtssia 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 
Since  Jimmy  Carter  finished  campaigning 
for  the  presidency  and  began  campaigning 
to  Improve  the  American  image  in  the  world, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  growing  Increas- 
ingly unhappy. 

Its  irritation  finally  exploded  Into  anger 
a  few  days  ago  when  the  United  States  as- 
serted that  Moscow  had  rejected  a  balanced 
proposal  for  disarmament.  Decades  of  culti- 
vating a  world  reputation  for  advocating  dis- 
armament— despite  the  actual  Soviet  arms 
buildup — was  being  challenged  by  this  newly 
assertive   American   leadership. 

The  Kremlin  earlier  had  waxed  Indignant 
about  Carter's  human  rights  campaign.  It 
has  been  unhappy  about  U.S.  peacemaking 
efforts  in  the  Middle  East,  fearing  It  would 
be  left  out  of  any  substantive  role. 

And  the  effort  which  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration now  is  formulating  to  help  less- 
developed  countries  in  their  economic  prob- 
lems seems  likely  to  lead  to  further  Soviet 
displeasure — although  not  of  such  a  spec- 
tacular type  as  angry  remarks  by  General- 
Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  or  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko. 

Carter  arrived  at  the  White  House  with 
well-developed  Ideas  about  the  need  for 
morality  In  foreign  policy.  That  meant  ad- 
vocating human  rights,  arms  control,  peace 
and  a  move  toward  economic  equality. 

He  had  not  even  moved  In  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.  when  he  took  the  first  major 
— but.  In  this  country,  little-noticed — step 
to  claim  world  leadership  for  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  night  before  the  Inauguration  Carter 
taped  a  speech  promising  that  "the  United 
States  can  and  will  take  the  lead"  In  trying 
to  "ttft  from  the  world  the  terrifying  specter 
of  nuclear  destruction"  and  In  combating 
"poverty  and  hunger  and  disease  and  polit- 
ical repression." 

The  speech  was  broadcast  around  the 
world  shortly  after  he  was  sworn  in.  An  un- 
precedented announcement  that  the  U.S. 
government  was  going  to  pay  more  atten- 
tlDn  to  foreign  opinion.  It  has  proven  to  be 
a  harbinger  of  a  different  approach  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  relations. 

It  Is  an  approach  that  has  made  the  Soviet 
Union  feel  threatened. 

The  Kremlin  has  been  accustomed  to 
defining  the  terms  of  world  political  discus- 
sion In  Marxist  Ideology,  to  seizing  the  initi- 
ative In  the  propaganda  war  which  goes  on 
constantly  as  cold  wars  and  detentes  come 
and  go.  Suddenly  the  rules  were  being 
changed. 

First  came  human  rights. 
SUtements  supporting  dissidents  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
White  Hoiise  meeting  with  Vladimir  K. 
Bukovsky  and  a  letter  to  Andrei  D.  Sakharov 
did  not  take  lengthy  staff  studies  by  the  new 
administration.  They  came  quickly  because 


they  were  instinctive  reactions  by  Carter  to 
Injustice. 

Soviet  anger  at  what  the  Kremlin  con.sld- 
ered  Interference  In  Internal  affairs  peaked  In 
a  public  speech  by  Brezhnev  13  days  ago  and 
his  private  lecture  to  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Iv.  Vance  last  Monday. 

But  on  neither  occasion  did  the  Soviet 
Communist  party  leader  directly  link  human 
rights  with  prospects  for  a  new  strategic  lim- 
itations treaty.  Contrary  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  some  Americans  about  the  new  Car- 
ter foreign  policy  style,  the  Soviet  rejection 
of  Carter's  two  SALT  options  on  Wednesday 
was  not  a  result  of  human  rights  Irritation, 
as  Gromyko  made  clear. 

It  was  the  result  of  a  Soviet  feeling  that 
they  were  being  offered  an  unbalanced  pro- 
posal, one  which  required  them  to  give  up 
real  military  strength  In  return  for  the  U.S. 
renunciation  of  paper  programs. 

If  Carter  had  not  then  Insisted  publicly 
that  It  was  balanced,  the  Soviets  might  not 
have  felt  their  world  Image  was  challenged. 
But  as  soon  as  the  United  States  cast  them 
In  the  role  of  opposing  a  sensible  disarma- 
ment plan,  a  new  element  was  added  to  the 
competition  for  International  influence. 

In  his  heated  address  to  journalists  In 
Moscow  Thursday,  Gromyko  contended  that 
It  was  not  a  balanced  proposal,  that  It  v;as 
only  a  shady  maneuver  to  give  the  United 
States  an  advantage. 

Both  Brezhnevs  speech  on  March  21  and 
Gromyko's  toast  at  a  luncheon  for  Vance  last 
Monday  suggested  a  new  flexibility  In  Soviet 
policy  on  the  Middle  East.  This  seems  to  be  a 
reaction  to  the  fluidity  which  Carter  has  in- 
troduced into  the  American  search  for  peace 
between  Arab  nations  and  Israel. 

Although  the  Soviets  are  cochalrmen  with 
the  Americans  of  the  Geneva  conference  that 
Is  supposed  someday  to  work  out  Middle 
Eastern  peace,  they  have  found  themselves 
left  on  the  sideline  by  the  new  U.S.  initia- 
tives. Moscow  prides  Itself  on  the  peacemaker 
Image  which  It  developed  at  times  like  the 
1966  Tashkent  conference  after  an  India- 
Pakistan  war,  but  it  found  Carter  seizing 
that  image,  too. 

The  image  competition  Is  not  yet  clearly 
defined  on  what  Is  known  as  "the  North- 
South  problem."  This  means  relations  be- 
tween rich  Industrialized  nations,  mostly  In 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  Impoverished 
countries  of  the  tropics  and  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  withdrawn  a  bit  from 
its  expensive  effort  In  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s  to  win  Influence  by  aiding  less-devel- 
oped coimtrles.  It  now  Is  more  Interested  In 
attaching  the  economies  of  these  countries 
to  the  Soviet  economic  system,  deriving  ben- 
efits from  this,  than  in  providing  benefits  to 
them  by  changing  present  economic  relation- 
ships. 

Carter's  new  team  of  International  econo- 
mists with  outstanding  reputations  is  moving 
cautiously  so  far  on  North-South  relations. 
It  Is  taking  care  not  to  worsen  Inflation  In 
the  United  States  or  contribute  to  a  depres- 
sion by  measures  which  would  help  the  poor 
countries  at  the  expense  of  American  eco- 
nomic health. 

But  as  economic  proposals  are  made — there 
are  several  related  deadlines  next  month — 
the  U.S.  image  could  acquire  another  dimen- 
sion. If  U.S.  domestic  politics  and  economics 
make  it  possible  to  provide  meaningful  help 
to  the  less-developed  countries,  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  find  themselves  on  the  losing  end 
In  yet  another  aspect  of  competition  for 
world  leadership. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  BRITISH  PRESS 
ALERT  TO  DISREGARD  OF  THE 
1901  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  decade,  various  Members  of  the  Con- 
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gress  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  one 
of  the  principal  treaties  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  the 
1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  applied  the  rules  for  the 
Suez  Canal  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  projected  surrender  of  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  is  an  obvi- 
ous disregard  of  this  treaty,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  been  accepted  by 
canal  users  and  strictly  observed  by  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, no  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  British  Government, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  a  total  of  1.148 
transits  out  of  13.786  oceangoing  tran- 
sits during  fiscal  year  1975.  In  fact,  rela- 
tively recent  efforts  by  serious  students 
of  the  canal  problem  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  State  Department  sources 
revealed  that  its  responsible  ofiBcials 
knew  nothing  about  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  until  alerted  to  its  existence  by 
being  questioned. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  situation 
is  different,  for  an  important  London 
newspaper  is  alert  to  the  canal  subject 
now  being  debated  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  stressed  that — 

American  plans  to  transfer  sovereignty  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Panama  .  .  .  will  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  the  State 
Department  to  take  up  this  matter  with 
the  British  Government  as  a  party  to  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  is  indeed  difficult 
to  comprehend.  The  Panama  Canal  and 
its  protective  frame  of  the  Canal  Zone 
is  not  a  shopping  center  convenient  for 
use  as  a  diplomatic  plaything  but  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  man  that  serves 
the  shipping  of  the  entire  world.  The 
surrender  of  its  sovereign  control  by  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  worldwide  consequences  of 
malign  character,  especially  for  Latin 
American  nations  dependent  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress, especially  the  Senate,  may  be  fully 
informed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  text  of  the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  London  Dally  Telegraph. 
Mar.  3,1977] 

Britain  Once  Ruled  Sea  and  so  Must 

Approve    Panama    Transfer 

(By  Desmond  Wettern) 

American  plans  to  transfer  sovereignty  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Panama,  which  the  Car- 
ter Administration  Intends  to  effect  soon  to 
rid  America  of  the  last  vestiges  of  "colonial- 
ism," will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  British 
Government. 

This  results  from  Britannia  having  once 
ruled  the  waves — or  at  le*t  having  had  the 
world's  largest  merchant  navy.  The  matter 
was  decided  in  1901. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  that  year  re- 
quires that  Britain  be  consulted  before  there 
Is  an  change  in  the  control  of  the  Canal. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  Nov.  18,  1901,  by 
the  British  Ambassador  In  Washington,  Lord 
Pauncefote,  and  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Hay. 

It  superseded  the  earlier  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  of  1850  and  provided  for  unhindered 


passage  of  the  Panama  Canal,  when  It  was 
completed,  by  the  shipping  of  all  nations. 
objection    unlikely 

It  also  gave  the  United  States  Oovemment 
the  "exclusive  right  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  canal"  and  stipulated 
that  "no  change  of  territorial  sovereignty 
or  of  the  international  relation  of  the  coun- 
try or  countries  traversed  by  the  before-men- 
tioned canal  shall  affect  the  general  principle 
of  neutralisation  or  the  obligation  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  (Britain  and  Amer- 
ica) under  the  present  Treaty." 

Although  this  would  seem  to  preclude  any 
loop-hole  for  the  Americans  to  transfer  the 
Canal's  sovereignty  to  another  power,  the 
Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office  is  reserv- 
ing its  position. 

From  a  legal  point  of  view  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  unlikely  to  object  to  any  transfer 
of  sovereignity  though,  at  least  concerning 
the  treaty  provisions,  Whitehall's  acquiesence 
would  seem  to  be  based  on  turning  a  blind 
eye  rather  than  a  close  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty's  five  articles. 

Britain's  Involvement  in  the  Treaty  derives 
from  the  days  when  It  was  Government  pol- 
icy to  ensure  free  navigation  around  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Merchant 
Navy,  then  easily  the  world's  largest. 

The  Americans  alone  are  entitled  to  "main- 
tain such  military  police  along  the  canal 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  It  against  law- 
lessness and  disorder." 

British  shipping  is  now  a  close  second  to 
that  of  America  In  the  use  of  the  Canal.  In 
1973-74,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  1.258  British  merchant  ships  went 
through  the  Canal  carrying  13,800,000  long 
tons  of  cargo  compared  to  1.322  American 
ships  carrying  10,500,000  long  tons. 

The  biggest  users  were  Liberia,  with  1.798 
transits,  and  Japan  with  1,348.  Russian  use 
amounted  to  only  242  transits  Involving 
1,500,000  long  tons  of  cargo. 

banking  interests 

The  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  British 
warships  Is  now  small.  In  1976  a  task  group 
of  some  nine  ships  used  It  returning  from 
a  nine-month  series  of  exercises  and  visits 
east  of  Suez,  but  since  then  no  British  war- 
ship has  navigated  the  canal  either  way,  I 
understand. 

Apart  from  political  considerations  the 
Carter  Administration  Is  also  believed  to  be 
under  pressure  from  American  banking  In- 
terests to  hand  the  canal  over  to  Panama. 

ACCESS  TO  PROFITS 

American  and  International  banks.  Includ- 
ing the  London  branch  of  Chase  Manhattan, 
are  believed  to  have  lent  the  Left-wing  re- 
gime of  President  Torrljos  of  Panama  large 
sums  and  are  anxious  to  obtain  Interest  on 
their  loans.  It  Is  felt  that  Interest  payment 
will  be  possible  only  If  Panama  has  access  to 
profits  from  canal  dues. 

British  banks  believed  to  have  provided 
loans  include  the  Orion  Bank,  William 
Brandts'  and  Son  and  Lloyds,  and  Bolsa  In- 
ternational. 

[Appendix  C] 

Treatt  Between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  to  Facxlttate  the  Con- 
struction OF  A  Ship  Canal 

(Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty)  * 
[Signed  at  Washington,  November  18.  1901; 
ratification  advised  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, December  16.  1901;  ratified  by  the  Pres- 
ident. December  26.  1901;  ratified  by  Great 
Britain.  January  20.  1902;  ratifications  ex- 
changed at  Washington,  February  21,  1902; 


proclaimed    at    Washington,    February    22, 
1902.J 

[Articles] 
11.  Convention  of  April  19,  1850. 

II.  Construction  of  canal. 

III.  Rules  of  neutralization, 
rv.  Change  of  sovereignty. 
V.  Ratification. J 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His 
Majesty  Edward  the  Seventh,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas. 
King  and  Emperor  of  India,  "being  desirous 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
by  whatever  route  may  be  considered  expedl-' 
ent,  and  to  that  end  to  remove  any  objection 
which  may  arise  out  of  the  Convention  of  the 
19th  April.  1850,  commonly  called  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty,  to  the  construction  of 
such  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  without  impair- 
ing the  "general  principle"  of  neutralization 
established  In  Article  VIII  of  that  Conven- 
tion, have  for  that  purpose  appointed  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  John 
Hay.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

And  His  Majesty  Edward  the  Seventh,  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  King,  and  Emperor  of  India,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Pauncefote,  G.C.B.. 
Q.C.M.G..  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States; 

Who.  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers  which  were  found  to  be  In 
due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  Articles: — 

ARTICLE  I 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
the  present  Treaty  shall  supersede  the  afore- 
mentioned Convention  of  the  19th  April 
1850.  ' 


1  Manuscript.  United  States  Department  of 
State.  Archives.  Treaty  Series.  No.  401.  Also  S. 
Doc.  No.  474  (63d  Cong..  2d  Sess.).  pp.  292- 
94;  W.  M.  Malloy,  op.  cit.,  I.  782-84  (US). 


ARTICLE    n 

It  Is  agreed  that  the  canal  may  be  con- 
structed under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  either  directly 
at  its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money 
to  individuals  or  Corporations,  or  through 
subscription  to  or  purchase  of  stock  or  shares, 
and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Treaty,  the  said  Government  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  Incident  to  such 
construction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right 
of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  canal. 

ARTICLE  m 

The  United  States  adopts,  as  the  basis  of 
the  neutralization  of  such  ship  canal,  the 
following  Rules,  substantially  as  embodied 
In  the  Convention  of  Constantinople,  signed 
the  28th  of  October,  1888,  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  Is  to  say: 

1.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations 
observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of  entire 
equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation against  any  such  nation,  or  Its  citi- 
zens or  subjects.  In  respect  of  the  conditions 
or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  con- 
ditions and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  Just 
and  equitable. 

2.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded, 
nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised  nor 
any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  It. 
The  United  States,  however,  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  maintain  such  military  police  along 
the  canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  It 
against  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

3.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall 
not  revlctual  nor  take  any  stores  In  the 
canal  except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  neces- 
sary: and  the  transit  of  such  vessels  through 
the  canal  shaJl  be  effected  with  the  least 
possible  delay  In  accordance  with  the  Regu- 
lations In  force,  and  with  only  such  Inter- 
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ne<  essltles 


mission  as  may  result  from  tbe 
of  the  serrlce. 

Prizes  shall  be  In  all  respects 
the  same   Rules  as   vessels  of  war 
belligerents. 

4.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or 
bark   troops,  munitions  of  war,  or 
materials   In   the   canal,   except   in 
accidental  hindrance  of  the  transit, 
such  case  the  transit  shall  be  resumed 
all  possible  dispatch. 

5.  The    provisions    of    this    Articl^ 
apply  to  waters  adjacent  to  the  canal 
3  marine  miles  of  either  end.  Vessels 
of  a  belligerent  shall  not  remain 
waters   longer    than    twenty-foiu' 
any  one  time,  except  In  case  of  distress 
in  such  case  shall  depart  as  soon  as 
but  a  vessel  of  war  of  one  belllgereiit 
not  depart  within  twenty-four  houfs 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of 
belligerent. 

6.  Tbe  plant,   establishments, 
and  all  works  necessary  to  tbe 
maintenance,    and   operation    of   th« 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  thereof, 
purposes  of  this  Treaty,  and  In  time 
as  In  time  of  peace,  shall  enjoy 
immunity  from  attack  or  Injury  by 
ents,    and   from   acts   calculated    to 
their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  canal 

ABTicxE  vr 

It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of  terfitorial 
sovereignty  or  of  the  International  r^atlons 
of  the  country  or  countries  traversed 
before-mentioned  canal  shall  affect 
eral  principle  of  neutralization  or 
gatlon  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
the  present  Treaty. 


tie 
thB 


ABTICLE   V 


by  the 
with 
t^iereof, 
ratl- 
n 
time 


anl 


the 


The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified 
President  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  by  His  Britannic  Majesty;  and 
flcatlons  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wastilngto 
or  at  London  at  the  earliest  possibl ; 
within  six  months  from  the  date  hersof. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenl  poten- 
tiaries  have  signed  this  Treaty  andfthere- 
imto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  trie  18th 
day  of  November,  In  the  year  of  Ouf  Lord 
one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  one 

JOBK  IIay 

PaTJNCE  fOTE 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presiden  .  sec 
tion  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  C  mtrol 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad 
vance  notification  of  proposed  armi  sale^ 
under  that  act  In  excess  of  $25  nilllon 
or.  In  the  case  of  major  defense  i  qulp- 
ment  as  defined  In  the  act,  those  n  ex- 
cess of  $7  million.  Upon  receipt  o: 

notification,  the  Congress  has  3( 

endar  days  during  which  the  sale  n  ay  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurret  t  res- 
olution. The  provision  stipulates  th  at,  In 
the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro  X)6ed 
sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chalm^  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  unders  ;and 
Ing,  the  Department  of  Defens< 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  v  1th  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  lefore 
transmittal  of  the  official  notific  itlon. 
The  official  notification  will  be  piinted 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with 
vious  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 


pre- 


ate  that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  March  30  concerning  an  East  Asian 
country;  and  that  seven  such  notifica- 
tions were  received  on  April  1,  1977. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SI  16  in  the 
Capitol. 

A  "HARD  LINE"  HELPS  THE 
GENUINELY   NEEDY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now,  Congress  has  been  struggling 
to  reform  the  welfare  laws.  Almost  every- 
one agrees  that  some  sort  of  reform  is 
needed.  Unfortunately,  every  change  we 
make  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
more  and  more  Americans  under  the  wel- 
fare mantle.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
most  harmed  by  expanding  welfare  eligi- 
bility are  the  truly  needy  in  this  coun- 
try—those individuals  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  imable  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

"ITiese  same  thoughts  can  be  found  in 
a  recent  article  in  Humanist  magazine. 
The  article  was  written  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
David  B.  Swoap.  Dave  assisted  many  of 
us  on  the  minority  side  in  the  drafting 
of  food  stamp  reform  legislation  in  the 
94th  Congress.  He  is  one  of  the  brightest 
young  men  working  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  "Hard  Line"  Heu>s  the  Oenxjinely  Needt 
(By  David  B.  Swoap) 
Since  their  inception  in  the  1930s,  the  na- 
tion's public-assistance  programs  have  grown 
m  unparalleled  fashion;  they  have  escaped 
critical  evaluation;  and  they  have  exacer- 
bated many  of  the  problems  that  they  pur- 
port to  solve  or  alleviate.  What  Is  worse, 
many  of  the  so-called  reform  plans  being 
pushed  today  are  not  reform  at  all;  they 
would  compound  the  situation  and  deepen 
the  dependency  spiral;  and  in  the  last  analy- 
sis they  have  an  effect  upon  the  economy 
that  is  serious  enough  to  jeopardize  all  that 
they  hope  to  achieve. 

The  thoroughgoing  commitment  to  Income 
transfer  over  the  last  forty  years  has  resulted 
in  a  massive  redirection  of  resources.  In  the 
minds  of  many,  this  may  be  both  desirable 
and  necessary.  However,  the  pattern  has  now 
become  such  an  escalation  that  it  threatens 
to  engulf  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  (and  the 
economy  from  which  he  derives  his  income  to 
pay  his  taxes)  to  sustain  it. 

In  1955,  spending  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment (federal,  state,  and  local)  was  approxi- 
mately $97  bUUon,  or  slightly  over  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  Of  this 
amount,  government  benefit  payments  to  in- 
dividuals accounted  for  $15.6  billion,  or  16 
percent  of  total  government  spending  and 
4.1  percent  of  the  ONP.  In  1975,  Just  twenty 
years  later,  total  government  spending  stood 
at  approximately  $478  billion — 33.3  percent 
of  the  ONP.  Benefit  payments  represented 
$158  billion — 33  percent  of  total  government 
spending  and  11  percent  of  the  GNP.  In  other 
words,  the  proportion  of  government  spend- 
ing for  indivldual-benefit-payment  programs 
more  than  doubled  in  that  period  of  time, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  GNP  that  went  to 
siistain  such  programs  almost  tripled. 


The  belief  that  the  nation  has  misdirected 
priorities  and  continues  to  spend  proportion- 
ately more  on  defense  than  on  social  pro- 
grams appears  ill  supported  by  the  facts.  In 
al>solute  terms,  federal  spending  for  defense 
in  1955  was  $39.4  billion;  it  Increased  In  1975 
to  $79  billion.  In  relationship  to  total  gov- 
ernment spending,  however,  it  dropped  from 
41  percent  to  16.5  percent;  in  relationship 
to  the  GNP,  it  dropped  from  10.4  percent  to 
5.5  percent.  While  Its  share  of  total  govern- 
ment spending  was  being  cut  by  60  percent, 
then,  that  of  benefit  payment  programs  was 
doubling.  While  the  defense  proportion  of 
the  GNP  was  almost  half  in  1975  what  It  was 
in  1955,  the  share  of  indlvidual-beneflt-pay- 
ment  programs  had  almost  tripled.  Clearly, 
budget  priorities  overwhelmingly  have  fa- 
vored the  benefit-payment  programs  of  the 
nation  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  { The 
Trend  of  Government  Spending,  1955  to 
2000)  has  had  some  interesting  observations 
about  the  implications  for  the  future  should 
the  rate  of  growth  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  social  programs 
continue. 

"Benefit  payments  to  or  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals rose  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  our 

Nation's  output  [between  1965  and  1975] 

by  an  average  of  8.8  percent  per  year.  At 
least  three-fourths  of  this  growth  was  ac- 
counted for  by  new  programs  and  expansions 
of  existing  ones — not  by  normal  growth  in 
the  beneficiary  population. 

"Continuation  of  this  trend  for  any  ex- 
tended period  of  time  would  produce  funda- 
mental changes  in  our  Nation,  as  well  as  in 
the  budget.  Projections  to  the  year  2000  il- 
lustrate the  point.  If  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, nondefense  spending,  and  benefits  pay- 
ments to  Individuals  were  to  continue  to 
grow  in  real  terms  at  their  average  rates  of 
growth  in  the  past  tv/o  decades,  governments 
would  lay  claim  to  more  than  55  percent  of 
the  Nation's  output  in  the  year  2000 — even 
If  real  defense  spending  were  held  constant." 
Even  more  revealing  is  the  Office's  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  cutting  defense,  and  then 
other  direct  operations,  to  finance  the  growth 
In  payments  to  individuals.  If  the  latter  were 
to  continue  at  the  1955-1974  rates,  with  total 
outlays  being  a  constant  share  of  the  ONP, 
then  all  defense  expenditures  would  have  to 
cease  by  1985,  and  all  defense  and  all  other 
government  direct-operations  expenditures 
would  have  to  cease  by  1991. 

Critics  of  data  of  tliis  nature  usually  con- 
tend that  growth  rates  in  social  programs 
will  not  continue  at  these  levels  but  that 
their  peak  has  been  reached  and  that  they 
will  stabilize  in  the  long  run  at  a  lower 
growth  rate.  This  view  overlooks  two  very 
serious  facts:  first,  without  any  major  pro- 
gram changes,  growth  rates  show  no  sign 
of  lessemng;  and  second,  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  new  programs  being  considered 
and  urged  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  there 
appears  little  likelihood  that  new  acoelera- 
tive  fuel  will  not  be  added. 

OMB  observed  that  holding  government 
spending  at  about  today's  share  of  the  ONP 
is  possible  only  U  direct  government  opera- 
tions grew  significantly  more  slowly  than  the 
ONP,  and  payments  to  individuals  grew  sub- 
stantially more  slowly  than  the  1955-1974 
rate  of  8.8  percent  per  year  (for  example,  at 
not  more  than  5  percent  per  year) .  We  see 
that  this  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  occurring, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  recently  re- 
leased figures  for  fiscal  1973  through  the  pro- 
jected 1978  budget.  Health:  up  129  percent, 
or  an  average  of  25.8  percent  per  year;  Income 
assistance:  up  88  percent,  or  an  average  of 
17.6  percent  per  year;  social  services:  up  56 
percent,  or  an  average  of  llij  percent  per 
year. 

Moreover,  the  1978  figures  on  which  these 
percentages  are  based  are  the  amounts  re- 
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quested  by  the  outgoing  administration,  be- 
fore any  modifications  or  adjustments  by  the 
Incoming  one.  Additionally,  as  the  budget 
year  progresses,  it  is  often  necessary  to  re- 
quest supplemental  appropriations;  over  $1.2 
billion  in  additional  appropriations  havf  had 
to  be  requested  by  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion to  meet  "rising  unit  costs  and  caseload" 
for  public  assistance  in  the  current  fiscal 
year;  and  as  indicated  earlier,  they  take  into 
account  none  of  any  number  of  possible  lib- 
eralizations that  may  emerge  from  the  95th 
Congress.  Indeed,  the  cited  1978  figures  in- 
clude a  number  of  program  restrictions  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration may  accept  and,  thus,  on  their 
face,  in  fact  may  be  too  low. 

Now,  against  this  backdrop,  one  may 
logically  ask:  "How  did  we  get  where  we 
are?  Are  we  achieving  our  goals?  Are  the 
public-assistance  expenditures  Indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  really  serving 
need  In  this  country?"  I  would  submit  that 
we  have  only  the  faintest  idea  of  how  we 
got  where  we  are;  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine if  we  have  met  our  goals,  for  we  have 
neither  defined  them  nor  created  adequate 
yardsticks  for  measuring  their  achievement; 
and  public -assistance  expenditures  are  a 
very  poor  index  of  the  extent  to  which  le- 
gitimate need  is  being  met. 

Almost  the  entire  pattern  of  both  legis- 
lative and  executive  action  over  the  past 
forty  years  in  the  public-assistance  field  has 
been  one  of  adding  one  program  on  top  of 
another,  each  predicated  upon  claimed  po- 
tential that  is  rarely  evaluated,  each  hardly 
ever  taking  into  account  the  existence  of 
the  other  (so  that  double  or  triple  benefits 
thereby  are  conferred) ,  and  each  of  which 
usually  ends  up  adding  to  the  cost  and  de- 
pendency spiral.  The  curious  thing,  more- 
over, is  that  so  many  of  these  changes  have 
been  advanced  by  the  same  architects  who 
designed  the  structure  they  are  now  trying 
to  "reform,"  and  so  rarely  are  they  held 
accountable. 

This  certainly  Is  true  in  the  current  de- 
bate on  welfare  reform.  Elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  a  number  of  welfare  advocates  are 
urging  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  of  one 
kind  or  another,  which  will  have  the  chief 
effect,  in  my  judgment,  of  moving  us  directly 
and  precipitously  into  even  more  serious 
fiscal  and  policy  problems.  In  the  name  of 
"reform,"  changes  are  vurged  that  would  in- 
clude more  and  more  persons  under  the 
welfare  mantle,  weaken  Individual  responsi- 
bility, remove  the  present  eligibility  tests 
of  need,  seriously  undermine  initiative,  and 
require  massive  new  tax  outlays.  Standard- 
ization of  benefits  Is  urged,  when  variation 
in  benefits  previously  had  been  pressed  to 
meet  varying  need  circiunstances.  Inequities 
are  decried,  but  the  redress  of  an  inequity 
almost  always  occurs  upward,  never  down- 
ward, and  often  results  in  another  being 
created.  Simplicity  is  used  as  a  convenient 
exhortatory  tool,  although  complexity  has 
been  manipulatlvely  useful  in  the  past;  and 
simplicity  means  even  more  errors  will  be 
created.  Federalization  is  called  for,  notwith- 
standing the  poor  accountability,  adminis- 
trative, and  service  record  of  federal  pro- 
grams In  general  and  of  the  Supplemental 
Seciu-lty  Income  (SSI)  program  in  particu- 
lar. Both  recipients  and  taxpayers  may  \mite 
In  the  awareness  that  a  federally  run  pro- 
gram rarely  meets  their  respective  needs. 

In  "The  Future  Direction  of  Income  Trans- 
fer Programs,"  In  Public  Administration  Re- 
view (Sept./Oct.  1976).  Congressman  Bob 
Michel,  minority  whip  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Labor/HEW  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, defined  the  income-transfer  program 
problem,  stating  that  it  is : 


"The  layering  of  one  program  on  top  of 
another,  without  regard  for  interrelation- 
ships and  without  provisions  for  determining 
accountability. 
"A  belief  that  money  alone  solves  problems. 
"A  failure  to  see  that  monies  spent  In  the 
public  sector  are  often  xinproductlve  dollars — 
there  is  no  multiplier  effects,  no  Insurance 
that  jobs  which  are  "created"  supposedly 
by  government  will  contribute  to  the 
economy. 

"A  general  failure  to  consider  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  massive  welfare  programs  on 
personal  and  family  req)onslbillty. 

"Legislating  based  upon  shibboleths:  that 
people,  for  example,  wUl  "go  hungry"  if  we 
do  not  permit  the  food  stamp  program  to 
barrel  down  the  path  of  unrestrained  expan- 
sion. People  may  very  well  go  hungry  if  we 
do  not  stop  it." 
He  continues: 

"In  addition,  we  have  over  the  years 
created  a  kind  of  "interlocking  directorate" 
between  constituent  groups  who  receive  gov- 
ernment funds,  the  bureaucrats  who  admin- 
ister them,  and  the  professionals  who  seek 
them.  These  Interrelate  with  the  politicians 
and  their  staffs  who  provide  the  funds  and 
design  the  programs. 

"And  we  have  come  to  adopt  the  rather 
strange  belief  that  the  federal  government 
is  some  sort  of  Impersonal  "donor"  or  charit- 
able fund — when.  In  fact.  It  is  ourselves. 
We — all  of  us — need  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
put  an  end  to  this  constant  seeking — and 
providing — of  more  and  more  government 
largesse. 

"Reform  proposals  abound.  Sadly,  most  of 
them  would  only  make  things  worse." 

They  would  only  make  things  worse  because 
they  extend  and  compound  the  errors  of  the 
past.  What  Is  happening  Is  that  the  present 
confusion  and  dissatisfaction  that  siirrounds 
the  welfare  system  Is  being  used.  In  many 
cases,  to  advance  even  further  liberalizations 
and  extensions  to  achieve  the  advocate's  pri- 
mary goal:  an  even  greater  measure  of  In- 
come transfer,  an  even  greater  proportion  of 
the  ONP  that  is  devoted  to  government 
spending  and  individual  benefit  programs. 
This  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  what  most  per- 
sons seek  when  they  say  they  want  welfare 
reform.  To  argue  the  point  almost  seems  to 
belabor  the  obvious.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, greater  and  greater  Income  transfer  and 
enlargement  of  federal  programs  Is  not  what 
the  taxpayer  means  by  his  call  for  welfare 
reform.  With  a  historic  sense  of  compassion 
for  the  needy,  he  asks  that  the  system  be 
reformed  to  ensure  that  aid  go  In  sufficient 
amounts  only  to  those  persons  entitled  by 
genuine  need  to  receive  It.  Specifically,  in  my 
opinion,  he  asks  that  eligibility  teste  be  con- 
structed so  that  need  may  not  be  artificial 
or  manipulated,  that  benefits  be  adequate 
and  decent,  but  not  duplicative;  that  work 
requirements  be  enforced  for  the  physically 
able,  not  simply  paid  lip  service;  that  out- 
side resources  be  taken  Into  account  and 
relied  upon  wherever  possible;  that  sufficient 
precision  characterize  the  system  so  that  er- 
rors are  avoided  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent; that  persons  responsible  in  the  last 
analysis  for  the  needy  person — whether  It  be 
the  Individual  himself  or  his  parent — be  re- 
quired to  meet  his  responsibility  to  the  best 
of  his  ability;  that  opportunities  for  fraud 
and  abuse  of  the  system  be  reduced  and 
hopefully  ellmmated;  and  that,  finally,  the 
system  be  operated  within  the  limits  of  pub- 
lic resources  and  not  In  such  a  fashion  as  to 
call  into  question  the  very  ability  of  the 
economy  to  survlv»..*.N^ 

•That  this  should  be  something  other 
than  a  pious  platitude  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  by  the  experience  of  New  York 
and  Great  Britain. 


Officials  at  all  three  levels  of  government. 
If  fundamental  welfare  reform  Is  to  be' 
achieved,  must  undertake  the  comprehen- 
sive scrutiny  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
HEW  regulations,  and  relevant  state  stat- 
utes and  regulations  that  is  required  to 
identify  all  areas  where  there  are  loopholes, 
misallocation  of  resources,  and  provisions 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  above-stated 
objectives,  and  to  close,  modify  or  eliminate 
them.  Examples  abound : 

The  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  have  no  gross  Income  ceilings 
for  the  receipt  of  AFDC  or  food  stamps. 
Instead,  net  income  is  used;  numerous  ex- 
emptions and  deductions  are  permitted, 
many  with  the  hope  that  their  allowance 
will  serve  as  a  work  Incentive.  In  many 
cases,  however,  their  provision  has  a  boom- 
erang effect,  for  people  once  employed  stay 
on  welfare  at  higher  and  higher  Income 
levels.  The  disregard  of  the  first  $30  of 
earned  Income,  and  Va  of  the  remainder 
in  the  AFDC  program  has  been  estimated 
by  HEW  to  have  cost  $10  in  added  necessary 
benefits  for  every  $1  that  It  has  saved 
through  encouraging  persons  to  become  ac- 
tively employed. 

The  federal  statute  also  has  a  "four- 
month"  rule:  qualifying  the  recipient  for 
the  earnings  disregard  if  he  or  she  has  been 
on  welfare  in  any  one  of  the  preceding 
four  months.  The  problem  Is  that  It  Is  not  a 
single  four-month  transition  period-  It  is 
a  constantly  rolling-forward  four-month  pe- 
riod—so that  the  person  always  qualifies  and 
remains  on  welfare.  (They  will  always  have 
been  on  welfare  in  the  preceding  month   so 

fZ.^°*^"®  ^  ^^  eligible  ad  Infinitum.) 

With  regard  to  outelde  resources,  no  means 
for  universally  checking  reported  Income 
against  actual  income  Is  required  by  HEW  or 
most  states,  yet  a  relatively  simple  method 
exists  in  cross-checking  employers'  unem- 
ployment-compensation payroll  reporte  with 
recipient  reports  of  Income. 

Stepfathers,  men  "assuming  the  role  of 
spouse."  or  two  welfare  families  living  to- 
gether  can  often  get  by  with  no  diminution 
of  the  original  welfare  grants  whatever 

•These  are  simply  Illustrations  of  the  kinds 
of  loopholes  that  can  and  should  be  closed 
Often,  however,  recommendations  for  these 
kinds  of  changes  are  met  with  one  (or  a 
combination)  of  three  criticisms:  (1)  Re- 
form of  this  nature  Is  simply  Incrementalism 
or  more  pejoratively,  tinkering,  and  much 
more  massive  reform  is  needed;  (2)  no  ac- 
tual program"  exists  for  this  kind  of  re- 
fonn,  and  therefore  it  is  largely  rhetorical  or 
ephemeral;  and  (3)  this  kind  of  reform 
hurte  needy  people. 

The  charge  that  reform  of  the  kind  out- 
lined  is  simply  Incrementalism  or  tlnkertoe 
;l  °l^^  simply  a  smokescreen  for  the  fact 
that  the  critic  wishes  to  achieve  even  greater 
income-redistribution  and  does  not  want  re- 
form of  this  kind  to  hinder  his  efforts  If 
real  welfare  reform  succeeds,  his  entire 
premise— that  only  sweeping  changes  In 
the  nature  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
or  more  massive  categorical  programs,  are 
worthwhUe— because  just  a  $l  saving  per 
person  per  month  In  the  AFDC  and  food- 
stamp  programs  permits  savings  of  $132  mU- 
lion  and  $228  million  respectively.  Second 
among  the  key  elements  of  welfare  reform 
is  target  efficiency— to  direct  benefite  to 
those  who  need  them  with  greater  precision 
and  adequacy— and  if  fine  tuning  Is  needed 
to  achieve  that  goal,  we  should  not  reject  It. 

The  second  and  third  criticisms  were 
sununed  up  In  a  recent  column  "Let's  Not 
Talk  About  Welfare  Reform."  by  Jodie  Allen, 
a  Washington-based  research  consultant.  In 
which  she  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post 
(January  10,  1977) : 
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"The  cost-cutters  .  .  .  are  those 
care   much  whether   the   welfare 
fair,   or   adequate,   or  has 
tlves."    They    just    wish    It    dldu' ; 
much  .  .  .  beyond  a  stout  belief 
ought  somehow  to  "get  the  cheat 
rolls,"    It   has   no   real   program 
faced  with  the  actual  possibility  o 
assistance  to  a  demonstrably 
members  of  this  group  are 
squeamish  as  anyone  else." 

She  regrettably  gives  short 
concerns,  the  program,  and  the 
tlon  ability  of  those  who  may  have 
a  cosUfeductlon   program  with 
Her  '^pire   last  point   appears   to 
into,  "There  are  no  opportunltlei 
reduction,  except  at  the  expense 
lerspns."  which  means.  "All  perso4s 
fare   are   legitimately   there   and 
paid  In  correct  amounts."  This 
at  all  consistent  with  the  facts 
programs  where  aid  is  paid  to 
or  overpaid  land,  it  might  be  not4l 
paid).   In   the   magnitude   of    10, 
percent  of  the  cases,  depending 
program  and  which  state  Is  under 
tion    (current  quality-control 
errors  in  this  magnitude  range) 
tunlty  exists  for  structural  reforiji 
embodied     in     a     comprehensive 
Moreover,  and  perhaps  even  more 
its  potential,  it  can  be  done  in  a 
aids,  rather  than  harms,  needy 

The  experience  of  California  is 
point.  In  the  late  1960s,  Callfornii 
periencing  exactly  what  all  the 
nation  was  expterlencing :  constantl  r 
Ing  welfare  costs,  with  a  massive 
appearing  inevitable  if  something 
done.  Caseloads  were  increasing  at 
of  40,000  persons  per  month 
to   employment   patterns.   Restive 
sharing  a  significant  amount  of 
were  calling  for  full  assumption 
costs  by  the  state  or  federal 

Instead    of   simply   shifting   the 
from  one  layer  of  government  to 
however,  the  governor  insisted  that 
gram  Itself  needed  reforming: 
pointed  a  taisk   force  of  experts 
over  the  Social   Security  Act   wltl 
tooth  comb.  After  six  months.  In 
of  1970,  they  emerged  with  over  a 
specific     recommendations — all      o 
could  be  done  within  the  confines 
law,  or  if  they  could  not,  were 
by  recommendations  for  changes  In 
statute.  Among  the  provisions  of 
ernor's    welfare-reform    program 
following : 

A     new     method     of     computin ; 
grants,  so  that  persons  income  noy 
be  subtracted  from  the  maximum 
ment. 

An  Earnings  Clearance  System,  sc 
clplent  reports  of  outside  Income 
checked  with  employer 
pensatlon-reports.  In  the  first  run 
10  percent  of  the  earners, 
found  in  41  percent  of  the  cases. 

A   Support  Enforcement 
(SEIF)   to  maximize  location  of 
parent  and  enforcement  of  suppoijt 
Over  85  percent  of  the  AFDC 
found  to  be  caused  by  absent 
SEIF  in  California  returned  21.7 
every  child-support  dollar  to  the 
that  normally  would  have  abated 
portion  of  the  welfare  grant,  with 
qulrement  that  they  use  it  for 
child-support-enforcement    efforts. 
Child-support  collections  almost 
JiKt  five  years,  from  $36  million  to 
lion. 

A  requirement  that  assets  be 
Included    in    a    new,    more 
fashion. 

A    new,    more    detailed    appllcat 
verification  procedure. 
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The  overall  results: 

Instead  of  caseloads  rising  by  40,000  per- 
sons per  month,  they  started  dropping  by 
approximately  8,000  persons  per  month,  a 
decline  that  continued  throughout  the  Rea- 
gan administration. 

This  was  not  a  national  phenomenon;  in 
the  early  1970s,  graphs  markedly  depict  the 
downturn  that  occurred  in  California  com- 
pared with  the  continuing  escalation  that 
other  major  industrial  states  and  the  nation 
were  experiencing  as  a  whole.  When  HEW 
finally  reported  a  national  downturn  in  cases 
for  the  first  time  in  history  in  1973,  Cali- 
fornia accounted  for  42  percent  of  the  rea- 
son, and  other  states,  including  New  York, 
had  begun  to  emulate  the  California  pattern. 
Nor  was  the  caseload  drop  due  "Just  to  a 
decline  in  family  sizes,"  as  critics  alleged; 
this  was  a  contributing  but  minor  factor,  de- 
partmental research  showed. 

Forty-two  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in 
California  were  able  to  reduce  their  property 
taxes.  Los  Angeles  County,  which  had  ap- 
proximately 44  percent  of  the  caseload,  was 
able  to  cut  Its  welfare  property  tax  rate  from 
$1.62  to  97  cents. 

Over  $1.5  billion  was  actually  saved  in  three 
years. 

But  pertiaps  most  significantly,  the  tax  sav- 
ings occurred  while  California,  as  a  part  of 
welfare  reform,  simultaneously  raised  grants 
to  those  who  remained  on  the  rolls.  AFDC 
increase  in  thirteen  years,  throughout  the 
previous  administration  and  into  a  portion 
of  the  Reagan  Administration.  Welfare  re- 
form permitted  an  Instant  increase  of  27  per- 
cent In  AFDC  grants  In  1971  and  the  in- 
corporation of  an  annual  cost-of-living  In- 
crease, so  that  now  AFDC  grants  in  that 
state  are  approximately  50  percent  above 
where  they  were  prior  to  welfare  reform. 
(California  is  one  of  only  two  states  In  the 
nation  that  provide  such  an  automatic  In- 
crease, the  other  being  Massachiisetts.) 

That  Is  the  fact  that  is  so  often  overlooked 
by  the  critics  of  this  kind  of  real,  thorough- 
going welfare  reform.  Resources  can  be  lo- 
cated and  freed  for  the  legitimately  needy  by 
Identifying  those  who  have  other  resources 
on  which  to  rely.  The  assumption  that  this 
kind  of  welfare  reform  "only  hurts  the  poor" 
is  a  disservice  to  logic,  reality,  and  the  truly 
needy  of  America. 

As  stated  earlier,  numerous  specific  op- 
portunities for  Improvement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  our  nation's  welfare  system  are  there 
if  one  seeks  to  find  them.  If  carried  out  with 
precision,  care,  and  compassion,  these  im- 
provements can  benefit  recipient  and  tax- 
payer alike  It  Is  hoped  that.  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  confilctlng  goals  and  clash- 
ing rhetoric  will  not  be  permitted  to  obscure 
this  fundamental  fact. 


TAX  STIMULUS? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  28  issue  of  the  New  Leader  con- 
tains a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Robert 
Eisner,  professor  of  economics  at  North- 
western University.  Professor  Eisner's 
letter  raises  serious  questions  concern- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  heavy  emphasis 
on  income  tax  rebates  contained  in  the 
economic  stimulus  packages  currently 
being  considered.  His  views  are  worthy 
of  our  careful  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Professor  Eisner's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  for  my 
colleagues'  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ok  Ukemplotment 

As  Lane  Klrkland  has  argued  ("Putting 
America  Back  to  Work,"  NL,  February  14). 


the  Carter  Administration  economic  pack- 
age Is  too  small  and  ill -focused  to  promise 
the  economy  substantial,  speedy  recovery. 
The  loss  Is  not  only  to  today's  unem- 
ployed. With  each  year  of  7-8  per  cent  un- 
employment we  sacrifice  $150-$200  billion 
of  output  that  would  be  produced  with  rea- 
sonably measured  full  employment.  That  Is 
a  loss  to  most  cf  the  nation,  for  those  who 
are  working  pay  with  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
duction— whether  through  taxes  or  infla- 
tion— to  support  those  who  are  Idle.  What 
is  more,  as  we  bring  up  a  new  generation 
of  youth  lacking  in  jobs,  hope  and  the  habit 
of  productive  contributions  to  society,  we 
lay  a  heavy  burden  on  the  years  ahead  in 
a  continued  and  repeated  cycle  of  welfare, 
dependence  and  crime. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  Administration's 
economic'  package  can  be  measured  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  relatively  successful  1964 
tax  cuts.  The  legislation  then  reduced  1964 
taxes  by  1.4  per  cent  of  1963  gross  national 
product  and  1966  taxes  by  2.4  per  cent. 
Since  GNP  then  was  $590  billion  while  In 
1976  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,700 
billion,  we  can  quickly  see  that  comparable 
tax  reductions  now  would  be  approximately 
$40  billion  per  year  and  not  $15  billion.  And 
In  1964  we  were  starting  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  some  5.5  per  cent  rather  than 
the  7-8  per  cent  figure  we  were  suffering 
at  the  end  of  1976! 

The  Administration's  economic  package  is 
inefficient  and  ill-focused  In  its  heavy  em- 
phasis on  income  tax  rebates.  Well  estab- 
lished economic  theory  of  consumer  expen- 
ditures, both  from  the  conservative  quarter 
of  Milton  Friedman  and  the  Keyneslan  side 
of  Franco  Modigllani,  should  remind  us  that 
temporary  changes  In  tax  rates  are  likely  to 
have  only  slow  and  modest  effects  upon  de- 
mand. 

The  Administration's  business  tax  reduc- 
tions are  unfortunate,  however,  not  essen- 
tially because  they  are  presumed  to  lower  the 
tax  burden  on  business  but  rather  because 
of  their  nature.  There  Is  no  point  to  a  further 
windfall  in  widening  the  already  notorious 
Investment  tax  credit  loophole,  allegedly  to 
stimvjlate  business  Investment.  It  is  highly 
doubtful  that  the  $10  billion  or  so  this  would 
cost  annually  in  lost  tax  revenues  would 
bring  anywhere  near  that  amount  of  in- 
creased Investment.  To  the  extent  It  does 
stimulate  Investment  at  all,  it  does  so  by  dis- 
torting the  production  process,  leading  firms 
to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  additional 
machinery  that  would  not  be  profitable  with- 
out the  tax  subsidy. 

The  Administration's  proposal  of  an  em- 
ployment payroll  tax  credit  of  4  per  cent  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion— although  so  mlnlscule  as  to  be  a  sad 
joke.  For  it  is  4  per  cent  not  of  payrolls  but 
of  the  5.85  per  cent  of  payrolls  constituted 
by  the  employer  payroll  tax  for  Social  Secu- 
rity— In  other  words,  it  amounts  to  only  .234 
per  cent,  or,  not  much  more  than  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent,  of  actual  payroll  costs. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  come  up  with  a  much  more 
Imaginative  and  helpful  proposal  which.  In 
one  form  or  another,  I  think  Klrkland  and 
the  AFL-CIO  would  do  well  to  look  upon 
with  favor.  It  would  offer  a  40  per  cent  tax 
credit  to  any  firm  for  up  to  $4,200  of  wages 
on  increases  in  employment  above  103  per 
cent  of  employment  of  the  previous  year. 
This  would  be  a  major  incentive  to  firms  to 
hire  all  workers — the  unemployed,  the  young 
and  others  about  to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor 
force.  And  it  would  Involve  a  relatively  mod- 
est loss  of  revenues  and  windfall  to  firms 
who  are  not  serving  the  purpose  of  Increas- 
ing employment  more  than  they  would  oth- 
erwise. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment could  be  improved  by  modifying,  rais- 
ing or  eliminating  the  $40,000  limit  of  the 


tax  credit  per  firm,  which  generally  elimi- 
nates Its  effect  on  large  companies.  It  might 
also  be  Improved  by  raising  the  $4,200  tax 
credit  base  per  worker.  Otherwise  firms  may 
in  fact  be  unduly  encouraged  to  hire  part- 
time  workers,  or  workers  for  part  of  the  year, 
rather  than  to  generate  genuinely  full  em- 
ployment. 

The  House  Committee's  proposal  Is  not 
necessarily  a  substitute  for  the  public  em- 
ployment Klrkland  and  the  AFL-CIO  recom- 
mend. But  It  represents  a  very  hopeful  di- 
rection in  which  to  move,  with  the  potential 
for  becoming  a  major  step  bringing  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  up  to  Its  full  po- 
tential. Compared  to  the  tax  rebates  and  in- 
vestment credits  that  are  such  tired,  inade- 
quate echoes  of  the  past,  it  offers  a  new  direct 
focus  on  our  number  one  economic  problem : 
getting  this  nation  to  work  again.  It  also  has 
the  secondary  yet  not  trivial  advantage  of 
doing  so  by  lowering  the  critical  marginal 
labor  cost  to  employers,  and  hence  actuaUy 
working  to  lower  prices  and  combat  inflation. 
Robert  Eisner, 
William  P.  Kenan.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics,   Northwestern     University. 

EvANSTON,  III. 


BRUCE  McLAURY  OF  THE  BROOK- 
INGS INSTITUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
January,  Bruce  McLaury  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Ninth  Federal  Resei-ve 
District  headquartered  in  Minneapolis  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  the  Brooking.s 
Institution.  Mr.  McLaury's  distinguished 
credentials  and  extensive  experience  have 
morn  than  qualified  him  for  this  im- 
portant position.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  about 
Mr.  McLaury  and  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion M;hat  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  April  3.  1977,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  The  article  discusses 
Mr.  McLaur5''s  goals  as  the  fourth  presi- 
dent of  Brookings  and  some  of  the  many 
contributions  of  the  institution  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waG  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taking  Over  the  Helm  at  Brookings 
(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 
Washington. — Just  about  the  time  a  man 
from  Plains,  Ga.,  moved  in  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  a  man  from  Minneapolis 
turned  up  at  1775  Massachusetts  Avenue  at 
what  Is  sometimes  called  "the  other  Gov- 
ernment." No  long  lines  of  tourists  wait  out- 
side 1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  the  home 
of  the  Brookings  Institution.  It  represents 
not  raw  power,  as  the  White  House  does,  but 
the  genteel  influence  of  a  university  without 
students. 

Bruce  K.  McLaury,  the  man  from  Min- 
neapolis, and  the  31  Brooklncs  senior  fellows 
and  16  research  associates  operate  In  an  area 
of  tree-lined  streets  and  stately  houses 
known  as  Embassy  Row.  The  Brookings  build- 
ing Itself,  however.  Is  an  undistinguished 
modern  office  structure  set  behind  a  row  of 
potted  evergreens.  There's  a  story  about  a 
drunk  who  wandered  inside  one  day  and  re- 
marked that  It  was  the  loveliest  hospital  he'd 
ever  seen. 

"If  I  had  been  on  the  hustings  like  Carter, 
I  too  would  have  had  a  program,"  said  the 
45-year-old  Mr.  McLaury,  a  Harvard  Ph.  D. 
He  arrived  here  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  to  be- 
come the  fourth  president  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  In  the  50  years  since  It  was 
founded.  He  added  that  he  was  only  joking — 


Brookings  is  not  an  organization  that  Is  like- 
ly to  run  out  of  programs. 

The  Brookings  Institution  harbors  individ- 
uals working  on  questions  of  government 
policy,  thanks  to  the  gift  of  its  founder, 
Robert  Somers  Brookings.  This  St.  Louis 
manufacturer  of  wood  products  was  appalled 
at  the  gulf  he  had  found  between  academic 
research  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  organization's  Influence  lies  in  its  fel- 
lows and  the  works  they  publish  on  eco- 
nomics, taxation,  defense  and  foreign  affairs. 
These  books  and  pamphlets  are  not  best  sell- 
ers, but  they  are  read  in  the  intellectual  es- 
tablishment and  in  the  corridors  of  power. 
Pressure  on  the  fellows  Is  much  the  same  as 
on  professors  at  a  university.  Robert  Solomon, 
who  came  to  Brookings  last  year  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  noted,  "You  publish 
or  perish." 

From  Brookings  came  the  Idea  6f  Congres- 
sional budget  reform,  which  in  1974  became 
a  law  setting  up  machinery  for  better  control 
over  revenues  and  spending.  Alice  P.  Rlvlln, 
a  former  Brookings  fellow.  Is  now  chief  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  which  monitors 
the  reform  procedures. 

Joseph  A.  Pechman,  director  of  economic 
studies  at  Brookings,  is  known  as  the  high 
priest  of  revenue  sharing.  His  work  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  mid- 
1960s  in  which  the  states  were  given  no- 
strlngs-attached  Federal  funds. 

Charles  L.  Schultze  was  a  senior  fellow 
specializing  in  anti-Inflation  policies  who 
had  been  budget  director  during  the  Johnson 
Administration.  He  is  now  chairman  of  Pres- 
ident Carter's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
(When  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  President,  he 
also  tapped  Brookings  for  a  chairman  of  the 
council,  Herbert  Stein.)  Mr.  Schultze  is  one 
of  half  a  dozen  Brookings  fellows  in  the  pres- 
ent Administration. 

Emll  M.  Sunley  Jr.,  a  Brookings  tax  special- 
ist, is  now  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy.  C.  Fred  Bergsteln, 
senior  fellow  in  foreign  economic  policy 
studies,  has  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  International  Affairs. 

Henry  J.  Aaron,  who  once  did  a  study  for 
Brookings  called  "Why  Welfare  Is  So  Hard 
to  Reform,"  has  joined  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  is  chief  of  the  Administra- 
tion's welfare  study  group.  Two  other  Brook- 
ings fellows  also  joined  H.E.W. — Karen  Davis, 
deputy  assistant  to  Mr.  Aaron,  and  Thomas 
D.  Morris,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  H.E.W. 

The  pendulum  swings  from  Brookings  to 
the  Government,  but  it  also  swings  back. 
Prom  the  Ford  Administration  came  A.  James 
Relchley,  who  was  a  special  assistant  to  the 
White  House  ch<ef  of  staff,  Richard  B. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Relchley  is  now  a  senior  fellow 
In  governmental  studies. 

Arthur  M.  Okun,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  now  edits  with  George  L.  Perry 
the  Influential  Brookings  Papers  on  Economic 
Activity,  a  three-tlmes-a-year  journal  for  pro- 
fessional economists.  It  goes  to  5,000  sub- 
scribers. 

Stephen  Hess  came  to  Brookings  after  serv- 
ing as  a  speech  writer  for  President  Eisen- 
hower and  as  a  domestic  adviser  in  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Mr.  Hess,  the  author  of  a 
Brookings  study  entitled  "Organizing  the 
Presidency,"  advised  Jimmy  Carter  during  the 
transition  period  after  last  fall's  election. 

Although  there  are  a  few  Republicans  at 
the  Brookings  Institution.  It  seems  to  be 
mainly  a  haven  for  Democrats.  One  reason  Is 
that,  although  there  Is  a  wide  mixture  of 
Ideas  at  Brookings,  neo-Keyneslan  liberal 
views  tend  to  dominate.  John  Maynarrt 
Keynes  was  an  advocate  of  governmental 
stimuli,  including  deficit  spending.  Mr. 
Okun  ob.serves,  "Jtist  as  It's  difficult  for  Mil- 


ton Friedman  to  get  Keyneslans  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  so  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
get  monetEirists  to  come  here."  Professor 
Friedman  Is  considered  the  apostle  of  the 
monetarist  theory  of  economics. 

There  Is  another  reason  for  the  scarcity  of 
Republicans  at  Brookings:  Most  practition- 
ers of  economics  simply  turn  out  to  be  Demo- 
crats. Paul  W.  McCracken,  a  Republican  who 
served  for  a  while  as  chairman  of  President 
Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  wryly 
referred  to  this  phenomenon  in  a  recent 
speech:  "You  are  looking  at  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  Republican  economics 
profession." 

Washington,  does,  however,  have  a  fast- 
growing  conservative  think  tank,  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprises  Institute.  Former  President 
Ford  has  just  taken  a  job  there,  along  with 
several  other  officials  from  his  Administra- 
tion. These  Include  Robert  Bork,  former  so- 
licitor General,  and  Rudolph  G.  Penner,  for- 
mer deputy  associate  director  for  economic 
policy  at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

As  Brookings  president,  Mr.  McLaury  suc- 
ceeds Kermlt  Gordon,  who  died  last  year.  Mr. 
Gordon  had  been  Budget  Director  in  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

"Under  Bruce  we  expect  to  do  pretty  much 
as  we  did  under  Kermlt,"  says  Philip  Tre- 
slze,  a  senior  fellow  studying  questions  of 
international  economic  policy.  "We  are  In- 
dependent critics  and  commentators  on  pub- 
lic policy,  and  I  don't  see  us  being  any  less 
Independent  with  a  change  in  administra- 
tion here  or  at  the  White  House."  Mr.  Tre- 
size,  a  former  State  Department  official,  was 
envoy  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  in  Paris  In  the 
late  1960's. 

President  Nixon's  chief  domestic  adviser, 
John  D.  Ehrllchman,  castigated  a  468-page 
Brookings  analysis  of  alternatives  for  the 
1973  Federal  budget.  This  helped  the  analysis 
become  one  of  the  best  sellers  (36,000  copies) 
In  the  Institution's  history.  The  book  held 
that  the  nation's  economic  growth  was  not 
adequate  to  support  new  Federal  programs. 
Its  authors  were  Mrs.  Rlvlln,  Benjamin  A. 
Okner,  Robert  D.  Relschauer  (who  now 
serves  with  Mrs.  Rlvlln  at  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office)  and  Nancy  Teeters  (who  has 
become  chief  economist  for  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee). 

While  things  may  go  on  at  Brookings  in 
the  quiet  unflappable  manner  of  past  years, 
some  eyebrows  have  been  raised  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  president,  unlike  most  of  the 
fellows.  Is  a  registered  Republican.  But  as  a 
public  servant  most  of  his  adult  life,  Mr. 
McLaury  has  never  taken  an  active  role  In 
politics.  Some  say  his  lack  of  strong  partisan- 
ship helped  him  land  his  new  job. 

Smitten  by  the  Kennedy  image  in  the 
early  1960's,  Mr.  McLaury  came  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  first  time  to  work  for  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  who  was  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs.  Mr.  Roosa  Is 
now  a  partner  In  Brown  Brothers  Harrlman 
&  Company,  the  Wall  Street  investment 
banking  house,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Brookings  board  of  trustees.  He  offered  the 
post  to  Mr.  McLaury  Isist  November. 

Most  of  Mr.  McLaury's  career  has  been 
spent  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  first  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and 
then  at  Minneapolis. 

His  philosophy,  he  said,  "puts  a  premium 
on  financial  stability  and  paying  for  what 
gets  done,  and  this  colors  my  view  of  the 
world."  He  has  been  Influenced  by  what  his 
Brookings  colleague  Mr.  Okun  calls  the 
equality-efficiency  tradeoff. 

Mr.  McLaury  commented  that  there  were 
recognized  limits  to  what  social  programs 
could  accomplish.  What  he  sees  as  a  task  of 
Brookings  Is  to  determine  how  far  the  Gov- 
ernment should  go  In  providing  Incentives  to 
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encourage  greater  output,  as  dlstli|gulsbed 
from  transferring  income. 

"If  our  game  Is  public  policy  rAearch, 
said  Mr.  McLaury,  "then  It  Is  essential  that 
we  know  the  rules  from  the  Inside. 

Brookings  Is  a  nonprofit,  tax 
ganlzatlon  with  an  endowment  of 
lion.    The   Income   from   this   accoiints 
about  20  percent  of  the  annual  $7 
budget.  Two  sizable  gifts — one  of  $10 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  on  s 
million  from  the  funder's  widow,  Isaqel 
Brookings — account  for  the  bulk  of 
dowment,  which  has  shrunk  in  recetit 
as  a  result  of  the  decline  In  stock 

Other  sources  of  revenues  Include 
ence  fees,   the  sale  of  books.   Inter  ist 
dividends,  rentals  and  corporate  gif 
such    contributors    as    Exxon    and 
Motors. 

Mr.  McLaury  expects  he  will  have 
come  a  fund  raiser  to  keep  Brooking  3 
tlonlng  at  a  smooth  tempo.  An  earlle  r 
dent,  Robert  D.  Calkins,  was  largely 
Bible  for  getting  Brookings  its  rich 
ments.  Mr.  Gordon  brought  it  man  ' 
stars  such  as  Mr.  Okun,  who  was 
to  go  back  to  Tale  after  leaving  at 
man  of  the  Covmcil  of  Economic 
January  1969.  Mr.  Okun's  decision 
to  Brookings  helped  Mr.  Gordon  land 
Perry  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  McLaury  sees  his  mission  as  i  chal- 
lenge. "This  is  often  called  a  pre  itlgious 
place,"  he  commented.  '"I  guess  it  wil  t  be  up 
to  me  to  sustain  the  word  prestlgiovs 
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NATIONAL  COLLABORATION  FOR 
YOUTH  CONFERENCE  ON  vbUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presider  t.  last 
Thursday  I  was  honored  to  be  th  »  key- 
note speaker  at  the  National  Collibora- 
tlon  for  Youth's  Conference  on  Youth 
Unemployment,  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  DuPont  Plaza  Hotel 

The  National  Collaboration  for  [Youth 
is  a  cooperative  effort  that  has  b  -ought 
together  12  national  youth  serving  agen- 
cies under  one  roof,  to  better  coor  linate 
their  services  to  youths.  These  outstand- 
ing organizations  are: 

Boys'    Clubs   of   America,    Boy 
America,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  4-H 
Programs.  Future  Homemakers  of 
Inc.  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.,  Girl 
of  the  IT.S.A.,  National  Federation  of 
ments  and  Neighborhood  Centers, 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Red  Cross  Youtb 
ice  Programs,  National  Board  of  YMcJls 
National  Board  of  the  YWCA. 


On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last 
more  than  100  members  of  these  o 
zations  gathered  here  In  Washing  «n 
examine  their  role  in  Federal  legi^ation 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  youth 
ployment  problem.  In  my  address 
plained  the  important  role  privat« 
profit  youth  serving  agencies  woul  1 
in  the  Comprehensive  Youth  Eriploy 
ment  Act  of  1977,  which  I  introdu 
January.    With    youth 
being  such  a  source  of  social  an< 
nomic  distress,  and  crime,  in  this 
try,  we  will  have  to  depend  heavily 
these  agencies  to  help  in  the  creat  on 
imaginative    and   effective   youth 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou 
sent  that  my  speech  be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  me  to 
be  a  part  of  your  Consultation  on  Youth 
Employment. 

The  organizations  which  make  up  the  Na- 
tional Collaboration  for  Youth  have  an  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  our  nation's 
young  people.  The  fact  that  you  have  taken 
time  to  hold  this  conference  on  youth  un- 
employment demonstrates  your  willingness 
to  take  a  leadership  role  In  solving  this 
tragic  problem. 

The  young  people  of  this  country  are  for- 
tunate to  have  such  proven  friends.  The  serv- 
ice to  youth  provided  by  organizations  such 
as  yours  Is  the  major  reason  why  the  Com- 
prehensive Youth  Employment  Act  of  1977, 
which  I  Introduced  in  January,  depends  very 
heavily  on  nonprofit  youth  agencies  as  a 
prime  source  of  Job  creation,  job  training 
and  job  counseling  programs.  You  have  had 
an  outstanding  record  in  the  past,  and  that 
gives  me  great  confidence  that  you  will  con- 
tinue your  outstanding  performance  in  the 
future. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  youth  of  our 
nation  need  your  help.  All  across  the  coun- 
try, laiemployment  has  dealt  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
people. 

In  February,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  teenagers  16  to  19  years  old  was  18.5 
percent,  compared  to  5.2  percent  among 
tidults  25  years  old  and  over.  Among  black 
teenagers,  the  unemployment  rate  was  37.2 
percent  and,  in  many  of  our  central  cities, 
disadvantaged  youths  experience  an  unem- 
plojrment  rate  that  exceeds  60  percent. 

There  are  3.3  million  young  Americans 
under  the  age  of  25  who  want  to  work  today, 
who  are  knocking  on  doors  that  remain 
closed  to  them.  Ready,  willing  and  able  to 
work,  they  have  no  jobs. 

And,  let  me  add  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  youths  who  have  become 
so  dlscovu-aged  by  the  lack  of  jobs  that  they 
have  just  given  up  looking.  Of  course,  these 
young  people  don't  even  show  up  in  the 
"official"  statistics. 

This  is  a  national  tragedy  and  uncon- 
scionable waste  of  one  of  our  nation's  most 
valuable  resources.  Almost  every  teenager 
and  young  adult  I've  met  wants  desperately 
to  work  and  to  be  accepted  as  a  productive 
and  useful  member  of  our  society.  They 
want  jobs,  they  want  to  be  productive,  they 
want  to  earn  their  way,  they  want  to  be 
given  a  fighting  chance. 

Unemployment  cheats  them  out  of  all  this. 
Joblessness  tells  our  young  people  that  there 
is  no  productive  role  for  them.  It  tells  them 
that  they  will  have  to  wait — often  for 
years — before  we  will  admit  them  to  adult- 
hood, years  before  they  can  earn  their  own 
income  and  become  contributors  to  our  na- 
tional economic  life.  I'm  svu-e  each  of  you 
has  had  daily  experiences  with  the  personal 
burdens  of  unemployed  youth — the  feelings 
of  alienation,  apathy  and  anger  that  accom- 
pany their  deep  frustrations. 

The  costs  of  this  are  enormous.  Almost  half 
a  million  of  our  unemployed  young  people 
are  household  heads,  many  with  dependent 
children,  but  without  the  savings  or  unem- 
ployment benefits  that  many  older  workers 
can  depend  on  until  they  find  a  new  job. 

How  do  you  face  your  wife,  yovu-  children 
and  yourself  when  confronted  with  such  a 
personal  and  economic  calamity? 

The  economic  loss  is  staggering — youth 
unemployment  is  now  costing  America,  $10 
billion  each  year  in  lost  income  and  pro- 
duction. 

But  by  far  the  largest  cost  to  our  youth  Is 
that  joblessness  denies  them  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  basic  work  skills  and  work 
habits  needed  for  employment  while  they  are 
adults. 

In  an  economic  situation  which  provides 
too  few  teenage  Jobs,  how  are  our  young  peo- 
ple going  to  get  the  experience  needed  to 


perform  adult  Jobs,  or  even  the  chance  to 
break  into  the  entry-level  Jobs  that  begin 
the  career  ladder  in  our  nation's  businesses 
and  in  government? 

If  we  do  not  move  swiftly  to  provide  Jobs 
for  our  youth,  we  may  well  end  up  in  the 
1980's  and  1990's  not  only  with  a  youth  un- 
employment problem,  but  with  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  middle-age  Americans  who  have 
little  or  no  Job  skills  and  who  will  need  total 
rehabilitation  to  become  productive  and  self- 
supporting  workers. 

In  addition,  youth  unemployment  is  a 
major  source  of  crime.  In  1975,  the  last  year 
for  which  we  have  comprehensive  figures.  55 
percent  of  all  those  arrested  for  crimes  were 
xmder  the  age  of  25.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
arrests  for  serious  crime  Involved  youths 
under  the  age  of  25.  Youth  made  up  60  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  for  rape,  75  percent  of 
those  arrested  for  arson  and  robbery,  and  85 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  vandalism,  bur- 
glary and  auto  theft. 

Most  often,  these  crimes  are  committed  by 
young  people  who  have  nothing  valuable  or 
productive  to  do  and  who  have  been  totally 
alienated  from  the  mainstream  of  our  so- 
ciety and  ovir  economy.  Young  people  who 
don't  have  productive  Jobs  turn  to  the 
"shadow  economy"  of  the  dark  streets  and 
the  back  alleys  in  order  to  get  by.  They  get 
Into  trouble.  They  destroy  their  own  lives 
and  become  a  lethal  social  cancer.  There  is 
no  way  that  we  can  reduce  or  eliminate  crime 
in  this  country  until  we  solve  the  problem 
of  youth  unemployment. 

The  most  direct  and  rapid  way  of  alleviat- 
ing youth  unemployment  is  through  spe- 
cially targeted  youth  employment  programs. 
Economic  recovery  alone  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Too  many  young  people  live  in  decaying 
central  cities  or  in  rtu-al  areas  where  there 
are  just  no  jobs  to  be  had  by  youths  or  adults. 
Many  youth  have  failed  in,  or  been  failed 
by,  oiu-  educational  institutions,  and  have  no 
marketable  job  skills  and  no  way  of  obtain- 
ing skills. 

The  decline  in  small  business,  and  the  use 
by  employers  of  artificial  educational  or  ex- 
perience requirements  for  Jobs,  also  have 
worked  to  eliminate  youth  Jobs. 

Even  if  new  employment  opportunities 
open  up  as  the  economy  improves,  these 
structural  problems  will  continue  to  plague 
our  youth  and  deny  them  the  jobs  and  work 
they  need  and  deserve. 

Only  by  creating  useful  and  productive 
Jobs  that  are  specifically  targeted  at  unem- 
ployed youth  can  we  break  the  vicious  cycle 
that  denies  Jobs  to  young  people  because  they 
are  inexperienced  or  have  poor  skills. 

The  people  of  this  country  know  that  youth 
unemployment  has  become  a  major  problem 
and  needs  a  major  solution.  One  of  the  most 
popular  actions  Congress  could  take  this  year 
would  be  to  enact  a  youth  employment  pro- 
gram. 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  In  January  showed  that 
85  percent  of  those  interviewed  favored  a 
youth  employment  program — one  of  the 
highest  favorable  ratings  on  any  issue  ever 
tested  by  the  Gallup  poll.  Among  youth,  95 
percent  were  in  favor.  Clearly,  our  young  peo- 
ple are  eager  to  go  to  work. 

I  think  Congress  and  the  President  have 
gotten  the  message.  A  number  of  major  yotith 
employment  bUls  have  been  Introduced  in 
this  Congress,  and  almost  half  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — have  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  youth 
employment  legislation.  The  Senate  Himian 
Resources  Committee  has  shown  its  commit- 
ment to  youth  by  unanimously  voting  to  rec- 
ommend $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  1978  budget  for 
a  new  youth  employment  program. 

The  President  also  is  fully  aware  of  the 
serious  extent  of  unemployment  among 
youth.  During  February  and  March.  I  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  worked  closely  with 
President  Carter  and  Labor  Secretary  Ray 
Marshall  to  develop  a  comprehensive  youth 
employment  program. 
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On  March  9,  as  a  result  of  our  meetings. 
President  Carter  sent  Congress  a  message  out- 
lining his  proposals  for  the  youth  employ- 
ment bill.  We  expect  to  have  the  bill  any  day 
now,  and  the  Human  Resources  Committee 
will  begin  hearings  on  it  right  away. 

The  President's  proposals  contained  in  his 
message  should  make  for  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram. 

First,  we  will  have  a  National  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  that  will  employ  young  Amer- 
icans in  conservation  programs  in  public 
parks,  forest  and  recreation  areas. 

Second,  we  will  have  a  problem  of  youth 
community  improvement  projects  that  will 
employ  young  people  to  improve  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities  and  to  maintain  and 
restore  natural  resources  on  publicly  owned 
land. 

Third,  we  will  have  a  major  new  compre- 
hensive youth  employment  and  training  ini- 
tiative which  will  provide  a  broad  range  of 
job  creation.  Job  training,  and  Job  counsel- 
ing programs  for  our  nation 'p  unemployed 
youth. 

This  Is  an  outstanding  package  and  a  great 
credit  to  the  President.  As  soon  as  we  have  his 
bill,  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  move 
swiftly  on  it. 

Many  of  the  President's  proposals  reflect 
the  general  principles  embodied  In  the  Com- 
prehensive Youth  Employment  Act  of  1977, 
which  I  and  my  friend,  Senator  Javits,  co- 
authored. 

First,  the  Jobs  that  are  created  by  the  bill, 
whether  they  are  in  the  private  or  public  sec- 
tor, must  be  useful  and  productive.  Young 
people  don't  want  make-work  Jobs  any  more 
than  you  or  I  do.  The  best  way  of  Insuring 
this  is  to  have  special  projects  Initiated  by 
local  organizations  that  are  concerned  with 
youth. 

We  do  this  now  with  our  summer  program 
In  Minnesota.  We  have  a  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Action  that  has  employed  7,000  disad- 
vantaged youth  since  1971.  They  have  built 
trails,  constructed  bridges,  created  picnic 
areas,  and  greatly  expanded  the  recreational 
facilities  available. 

These  young  people  take  great  pride  In 
their  work,  and  they  should,  because  the  peo- 
ple of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  Counties  value  It. 

These  types  of  projects,  and  other  pro- 
grams to  rehabilitate  housing,  repair  rail- 
road beds,  provide  day  care  for  neighborhood 
children,  and  anything  else  that  needs  to  be 
done  at  the  local  level,  could  provide  useful 
work  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed youth  nationwide  each  year. 

Second,  the  jobs  must  provide  some  useful 
training. 

Young  people  need  to  know  how  to  get  to 
work  on  time  each  morning,  how  to  follow 
directions,  and  how  to  work  cooperatively 
with  others.  These  are  the  most  basic  skills, 
and  they  can't  be  learned  sitting  at  home  or 
on  a  street  corner. 

In  addition,  more  specific  skills  also  should 
be  taught — construction  skills,  mechanical 
skills,  bookkeeping  skUls — but  they  should 
be  taught  as  part  of  the  job. 

Third,  we  should  provide  both  full-time 
and  part-time  Jobs,  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  Out-of-school  youth  need 
full-time  work,  and  In-school  youth  need 
part-time  work,  often  so  they  can  stay  in 
school.  We  shouldn't  ignore  either  group. 

We  should  expand  our  work -study  pro- 
grams to  give  secondary  school  youth  a 
chance  to  include  part-time  work  in  their 
educational  programs.  We  also  should  expand 
our  on-the-job  training  programs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  since  85  percent  of  the  young 
people  in  this  country  will  depend  on  the 
private  sector  for  jobs. 

Finally,  we  must  upgrade  the  job  counsel- 
ing and  placement  services  available  to  our 
youth. 


More  and  better  trained  professional 
counselors  should  be  placed  in  our  high 
schools  and  Junior  colleges.  And  a  national 
databank  on  entry  level  Jobs  should  be  set 
up,  coimected  to  computer  terminals  in  lo- 
cations that  are  convenient  to  youth.  We 
have  got  to  bring  our  employers  and  our 
young  people  back  together  again. 

In  all  of  these  programs,  your  organiza- 
tions would  be  among  the  strongest  focal 
points  for  leadership  in  your  communities. 

Your  organizations  know  what  is  needed  at 
the  local  level  and  what  projects  could  pro- 
vide useful  work  for  young  people.  You  have 
worked  closely  with  young  people  for  decades 
and  know  their  needs.  You  can  go  out  and 
use  your  experience  and  imagination  to  make 
sure  that  these  programs  work  for  our  young 
people. 

We  need  you.  And  our  yoimg  people  need 
you  more  than  ever.  I  shall  make  every  effort 
to  assure  that  you  are  deeply  Involved  in 
our  youth  employment  programs. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  growing  concern  in  the  United  States 
about  the  problems  of  noise  pollution. 
The  Congress  recognized  the  health  and 
safety  problems  of  excessive  occupa- 
tional and  residential  exposure  to  noise 
with  the  passage  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972.  In  Minnesota,  extensive  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  problems 
of  noise  in  the  environment,  particularly 
highway  and  airport  noise.  State  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  1971,  upon  my  rec- 
ommendation as  Governor,  to  provide 
jurisdiction  over  noise  to  the  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Agency.  The  Pollution 
Control  Agency  subsequently  established 
a  noise  control  program.  The  Minnesota 
experience  with  the  problems  of  noise 
pollution  is  detailed,  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  on  March  27,  1977.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoisE  Pollution 

(By  Virginia  Rybin) 

When  the  slayer  of  a  woman  and  two  chil- 
dren becomes  a  sympathetic  character,  one 
might  wonder  Just  what  the  victims  did  to 
prompt  the  killings. 

This  happened  recently  in  Japan,  and  the 
motive  was  nothing  more  than  a  loud  piano. 

The  story  Is  a  vivid  illustration  of  two  ma- 
jor points  made  by  Al  Perez  of  the  Minne- 
sota Pollution  Control  Agency  (PCA)  in  his 
basic  sermon  on  the  evils  of  noise. 

Perez,  chief  of  the  PCA's  Noise  Pollution 
Control  Section,  emphasizes  that  noise  has 
effects  besides  hearing  loss  and  is  consid- 
ered a  major  irritant  by  virtually  everybody. 

He  said  the  Japanese  story,  related  recently 
in  a  national  U.S.  publication,  involved  a 
man  who  asked  that  the  children  next  door 
quiet  down  their  piano-playing.  'When  his 
request  was  not  heeded,  he  killed  the  two 
children  and  their  mother. 

A  defense  fund  was  established  for  him. 
Perez  said,  and  many  people  indicated  that 
they  could  imderstand  his  outrage. 

Extreme  reactions  like  that  of  the  Japa- 
nese man  to  noise  irritation  are  not  as  rare 
as  one  might  think,  Perez  said.  But  probably 
the  most  Interesting  thing  about  the  story, 
he  added,  is  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
could  express  sympathy  In  spite  of  what  he 
had  done. 


It  may  be  surprising,  but  It  correlates  with 
a  U.S.  Census  Bureau  study  last  year  In 
which  Americans  named  noise  as  their  big- 
gest complaint  about  their  neighborhoods. 

Casual  observation  alone  will  reveal  that 
the  noise  to  which  Americans  are  exposed 
is  growing  from  year  to  year.  With  that 
growth,  studies  indicate,  has  come  an  in- 
crease in  environment  related  hearing  im- 
pairments, along  with  side  effects  ranging 
from  high  blood  pressure  to  mental  upsets. 
What  is  being  done  about  the  problem? 
There  is  some  governmental  regulation, 
though  it  is  limited  by  small  allocations  of 
money  and  staff  to  this  area  of  pollution. 
But  public  awareness  of  the  dangers  and 
pressure  to  do  something  about  the  problem 
may  be  a  factor  in  bringing  about  more 
stringent  regulation  in  the  near  future. 

"Noise  is  no  longer  as  acceptable."  said 
Lee  Wilson,  St.  PaiU  audiologist.  People  ob- 
serve employes  retiring  after  years  of  noisy 
jobs  and  having  their  final  years  marred  by 
poor  or  totally  lost  hearing,  he  said,  and  they 
are  unwilling  to  accept  this  as  the  status 
quo. 

For  regulation  purposes,  Perez  divides 
noise  into  three  categories — occupational, 
environmental  and  recreational. 

Federal  noise  standards  have  been  set  for 
on-the-job  noises,  and  they  are  enforced  by 
the  state  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try. The  second  category  is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  PCA  and  the  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

Exposure  to  recreational  noises,  such  as 
rock  concerts,  is  a  matter  of  choice.  Perez 
noted,  and  about  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  inform  people  of  the  potential  dangers. 

In  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  Congress 
recognized  that  "Inadequately  controlled 
noise  presents  a  growing  danger  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion .  .  ."  The  act  directed  the  EPA  adminis- 
trator to  develop  and  publish  noise  regula- 
tions. State  legislation  authorized  the  PCA 
to  adopt  similar  rules. 

Two  of  the  current  state  regulations  set 
general  standards,  while  a  third  gives  spe- 
cific noise  limits  for  motor  vehicles.  They 
can  be  enforced  and  are  to  some  degree,  but 
the  staff  devoted  to  the  noise  pollution  area 
Is  limited,  Perez  said.  (He  is  the  only  fuU- 
time  professional  employe  and  his  student 
help  which  usually  does  not  amount  to 
enough  hours  to  equal  the  work  of  another 
full-time  person.) 

The  cost  of  enforcement  Is  a  factor  lo- 
caUy,  he  said.  The  city  official  who  has  noise 
enforcement  authority  is  likely  to  be  respon- 
sible for  hygiene  and  other  areas,  Perez  said, 
and  thus  will  not  have  much  time  to  devote 
to  fighting  noise  pollution. 

The  PCA  is  trying  to  concentrate  on  those 
areas  like  highways  which  Involve  more  than 
one  community  and  leave  local  problems  to 
city  officials,  he  said.  Those  include  one  of 
the  most  common  complaints  of  city  resi- 
dents— barking  dogs. 

Though  enforcement  has  been  limited  Pe- 
rez feels  the  PCA  and  EPA  efforts  have  had 
effects  beyond  those  efforts.  He  cited  free- 
way barriers  and  quieter  takeoff  procedures 
at  Minneapolls-St.  Paul  International  Air- 
port. People  are  trying  to  comply  with  the 
regulations,  he  said,  partly  in  recognition  of 
the  likelihood  that  more  enforcement  will 
come. 

This  year.  PCA  plans  call  for  adopting  reg- 
ulations involving  airports  and  highways; 
they  would  Include  timetables  for  compli- 
ance. 

Perez  said  transportation  is  the  chief 
source  of  environmental  pollution  when  one 
takes  intensity,  duration  and  number  of  per- 
sons affected  Into  account. 

About  150,000  people  live  in  the  area  af- 
fected by  noise  connected  with  Mlnneapolls- 
St.  Paul  International  Airport,  he  said.  About 
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half  are  in  Dakota  County  (mostly  1 1  Eagan) , 
5  per  cent  In  St.  Paul,  15  per  cent  1  a  Minne- 
apolis, and  the  remaining  30  per  cent  in 
Bloomington  and  Richfield. 

The  EPA  is  concerned  mostly  wit*  regulat- 
ing vehicles  at  the  manufacturing  level,  Pe- 
rez said,  while  the  PCA  concentrate^  on  mon- 
itoring after  they  are  operating. 
The  PCA  has  planted  devices 
in  homes  to  measure  airport 
agency  also  is  studying  the  effect* 
way  barriers  by  testing  noise  levels 
near  the  sites  where  they  will  be 
home's  will  be  checked  after 

The  PCA   has  recorded   more 
noise  complaints  since  Perez'  offic  i 
some  three  years  ago.  He  said  aboijt 
four   are   recorded,   so   there   have 
least  4,000. 

In   most   cases,   it   is   suggested 
callers  seek  help  at  the  local  level 
and  they  are  given  contacts  in 
munitles.  The  PCA  does  respond 
noise  complaints  but  normally  picki 
usual  or  those  which  affect  large 
cause  its  resources  are  limited. 

City  noise  ordinances  are  getting 
said,  and  Minneapolis  has  a  good 
that  city  which  took  action  again^ 
Inc.,  for  noise  pollution.  St.  Paul 
have  an  ordinance.  Perez  said  the 
lem  caused  by  the  lead  oxide  plant 
near  the  boundary  of  the  two  cities, 
was  worse  on  the  St.  Paul  side. 

Late  In  1972,  City  Councilman  Leohard 
vine  tried  to  get  a  St.  Paul  noise  o 
passed.  Hearings  were  held,  but  it 
acted  on  by  the  council. 

Levine    said    the    ordinance    was 
back    to   committee   after   being 
by  some  council  members  as  alleged|y 
forceable  and  too  restrictive  of 
dom.  He  said  it  was  also  argued  that 
duplicate  state  efforts. 

This  was  the  only  time  such  an 
has  been  Introduced  In  St.  Paul,  he 
since  that  time,  there  has  not  been 
stantial  amount  of  public  support 
a  measure. 

Most  people  at  hearings  on  the 
expressed  concern  about  airports 
roads,  and,  when  they  found  that 
covered  by  federal  standards,  some 
out,  Levine  said. 

Perez,  however,  said  federal  regula^li 
not   cover   the   entire   airport   and 
problem.  The  EPA  regulates  the 
turlng   of   vehicles,   he   said,   but 
ter  of  usage  is  up  to  state  and  local 
ments.  Even  a  quiet  vehicle  could  b« 
irritant  If  it  were  idling  in  one 
enough,  he  explained. 

State  standards  can  be  enforced 
Perez   said,   but   the   municipalities 
levy  fines  unless  they  have  ordinanc^ 
fines  can  be  fairly  easily  levied 
tagging  procedure,  he  said,  while 
cannot  Issue  tags  and-  m\ist  go  th: 
complicated  civil  procedure  if 
not  comply  voluntarily. 

Ken  Dzugan,  city  environmental 
said  St.  Paul  has  no  personnel 
noise  regulations.  The  city  abolished 
lutlon  control  bureau  some  time 

Levine  said  there  Is  a  "cumbersom  ; 
dure"  under  which  five  adults  can 
nuisance   complaint   to   the   city 
office,  and  this  could  be  used  in  noise 

In  the  occupational  area 
adopted  the  federal  standard,  whicl  i 
maximum  level  of  90  decibels  for 
if  no  hearing  protection  is  provided 
decibels  are  on  the  so-called  "A" 
In    the    noise    pollution   field 
other  fields  use  different  scales,  Perefc 

The   maximum  decibel   rating 
higher  when  the  time  of  exposure  is 
and  lower  when  It  is  Increased. 
Russell,  occupational  safety  and 
rector  for  the  state  Department  of 
Industry. 
Russell  beads  a  staff  of  about  40  e^te  In- 
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spectors,  who  are  responsible  for  checking 
machine  safety,  air  contamination  and  a 
variety  of  other  items  besides  noise  pollu- 
tion. 

He  said  the  inspectors  do  routine  inves- 
tigations and  act  on  complaints.  Citations 
can  be  issued,  and  state  law  allows  for  fines, 
he  said,  but  the  imposition  of  penalties  is 
not  common. 

There  is  a  federal  proposal  to  reduce  the 
maximum  for  eight  hours  to  85  decibels.  Rus- 
sell noted  that  decibels  are  logarithms  (ex- 
ponents which  indicate  the  power  to  which 
a  number  must  be  raised  to  produce  a  given 
number) ,  and  this  therefore  would  mean  a 
substantial  decrease  in  noise.  The  level  of  a 
sound  doubles  when  it  goes  up  three  decibels, 
he  said. 

The  proposed  decrease  has  had  major  op- 
position from  Industry,  whose  representatives 
say  it  is  not  feasible  to  get  noise  down  to  that 
level,  he  said. 


THE  NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ASSASSINATION  OP  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
May  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  moment  to 
remember  this  great  champion  of  civil 
rights  and  peaceful  change  as  he,  himself, 
wanted  to  be  remembered. 

Dr.  King  once  was  asked  what  he 
would  like  to  be  said  about  him  after  his 
death.  He  replied  with  great  simplicity: 

Say  that  I  tried  to  love  and  serve  hu- 
manity .  .  .  say  that  I  was  a  drum  major 
for  peace  and  righteousness. 

We  can  say  that  and  much,  much 
more. 


CHALLENGES  OF  WORLD  FOOD  AND 
POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  efforts  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  review  and  revamp 
our  Nation's  basic  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  policies  comes  at  a  time 
when  significant  new  trends  are  develop- 
ing in  the  fundamental  areas  of  world 
food  and  population  problems. 

This  Sunday  s  Boston  Globe  carries  a 
timely  editorial  which  comments  on 
many  of  these  important  issues  and  looks 
beyond  the  Green  Revolution,  which  was 
to,  but  did  not,  significantly  change  the 
developmental  challenges  facing  man- 
kind. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  the  future  of 
American  efforts  in  this  area  "lies  not  so 
much  in  technological  breakthrough, 
massive  agricultural  production  or  hu- 
manitarian efforts,  as  it  does  in  inter- 
national planning.  The  present  effort  in 
the  Sahel  region  of  Africa,  where  vir- 
tually every  developed  nation  in  the 
world  is  cooperating  with  the  six  Sahel 
nations  in  a  long-term  development  pro- 
gram, may  be  the  wave  of  the  future." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  thoughtful  edi- 
torial in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

After  the  Green  Revoltttion' 

The  growth  rate  of  the  world's  population 
Is  beginning  to  slow  down  and  since  1974 


the  three  greatest  grain  producers — the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  India — 
have  had  bumper  crops.  But  In  terms  of 
world  hunger  It  is  not  a  time  for  relaxed 
optimism.  Populations  are  still  growing,  al- 
though at  a  slower  rate,  and  fuel,  including 
the  firewood  that  the  rural  peoples  of  Africa 
and  Asia  depend  upon  for  cooking  and  the 
petroleum  that  goes  into  chemical  fertilizers, 
is  growing  more  scarce  and  more  expensive 
all  the  time.  A  second  Green  Revolution, 
such  as  that  which  some  scientists  think 
can  be  sparked  by  genetic  engineering,  is  far 
in  the  future  if.  indeed,  it  is  a  possibility 
at  all. 

Technology  can  help  buy  time,  as  it  has  In 
the  past,  but  ultimately  there  are  three 
paths  the  world  must  follow  if  the  food  and 
population  problem  is  to  be  solved.  First, 
national  and  international  policies  on  the 
growth  and  distribution  of  grain  must  be 
established.  Second,  the  richer  countries 
must  help  the  poorer  countries  to  become 
self-sufficient.  Third,  more  must  be  done  to 
slow  population  growth. 

The  original  Green  Revolution  came  in  the 
mid-Sixties  when  food  production  was  rapid- 
ly falling  behind  population  growth  In  most 
of  the  developing  countries.  The  monsoons 
had  failed  for  two  successive  years  in  India 
and  Pakistan  and  the  world's  food  reserves 
had  been  seriously  diminished.  At  this  cru- 
cial point  the  new  high-yielding  varieties  of 
rice  and  wheat  began  to  be  planted  here  and 
abroad.  Their  use  spread  like  wildfire  and  in 
just  a  few  years  harvests  soared  nearly  every- 
where they  were  introduced. 

The  Green  Revolution's  most  enthusiastic 
champions  predicted  an  end  to  hunger  but 
they  hadn't  counted  on  the  energy  crisis  of 
1973-74,  which  greatly  raised  the  costs  of 
transportation,  the  operation  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  the  manufacture  of  ferti- 
lizer. Drought  conditions  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  increased  the  burden. 

Sometimes  the  Green  Revolution  Itself  Is 
blamed  for  the  retback.  Critics  say  the  new 
grains  benefited  the  big  farmers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small  and  created  vulnerable 
social  and  economic  situations.  They  have 
also  claimed  that  there  was  no  per  capita 
improvement  in  the  amount  of  food  raised  In 
the  developing  countries. 

Without  the  Green  Revolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  could  have  been  a  per 
capita  decline  in  food  production  and  a 
worldwide  famine.  As  Lester  Brown  of  World- 
watch  Institute  has  pointed  out,  the  Green 
Revolution  may  not  have  been  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  food  problem  but  It  has 
bought  time — up  to  15  years,  he  thinksr— 
during  which  the  world  can  get  population 
growth  under  control. 

There  is  evidence  that  population  control 
is  beginning  to  take  place.  In  North  America, 
Western  Europe,  East  Asia  and  China  birth- 
rates are  declining.  India  has  taken  a  hard 
line  on  birth  control  (too  hard,  it  turned  out, 
for  the  political  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Gandhi), 
and  previously  pro-natallst  countries  like 
Mexico  and  Brazil  have  reversed  their  pol- 
icies. Between  1970  and  1975  the  population 
growth  rate  did  not  rise  significantly  In 
any  part  of  the  world,  although  it  is  still  by 
no  means  stabilized. 

When  people  have  plenty  to  eat  and  can 
afford  to  enjoy  a  few  of  the  amenities  of  life, 
they  tend  to  have  fewer  children.  That  Is 
the  main  reason,  beyond  keeping  people 
alive,  why  order  must  be  brought  to  food 
production.  As  the  world's  greatest  producer, 
the  United  States  must  re-establish  the  food 
reserves  which  were  so  seriously  depleted  by 
the  Russian  wheat  deal  of  1972.  President 
Carter  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob 
Bergland  are  committed  to  this  goal,  al- 
though they  have  not  yet  said  how  they  will 
reach  it. 

In  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Administrations  our 
policy  was  to  keep  food  reserves  low  because 
their  existence  had  a  tendency  to  depress 
farm    prices    which,    in    turn,    discoviraged 
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farmers  from  Increasing  their  acreage.  In 
consequence,  farm  prices  soared  (wheat  ex- 
port prices  tripled  in  a  year)  and  Third 
World  countries  were  hardpressed  to  buy 
grain  just  when  they  needed  it  most.  Any 
Carter  plan  must  at  once  guarantee  ade- 
quate price  supports  for  American  farmers 
and  keep  prices  down  for  poor  foreign  cus- 
tomers. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to 
solve  the  world  food  problem  unilaterally. 
We  now  account  for  half  the  world's  grain 
exports,  having  actually  doubled  our  pro- 
duction between  1970  and  1976,  but  we  could 
be  In  a  dangerous  position  If  the  world  holds 
us  responsible  for  every  threat  of  famine. 
For  that  reason  the  Carter  Administration 
must  promote  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional grain  reserves  and  encourage  the  poorer 
nations  to  produce  more  food  on  their  own. 
Another  look  should  be  taken  at  PL  480, 
the  so-called  Food  for  Peace  program,  which 
is  up  for  renewal  in  Congress  this  month. 
Begun  in  1954  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
nation's  huge  post-war  agricultural  surplus, 
it  has  accounted  for  the  export  of  $26  bil- 
lion worth  of  low-cost  and  free  food  since 
then.  PL  480  has  been  known  best  for  its 
humanitarian  goals  but  it  has  been  used 
more  often  as  a  political  tool.  As  the  Inter- 
religlous  Taskforce  on  US  Food  Policy  re- 
cently pointed  out,  the  "less  needy  but  po- 
litically favored"  countries  such  as  Korea, 
Chile  and  Portugal  are  apt  to  get  priority 
consideration.  During  the  food  crisis  of  1973- 
74,  the  United  States  actually  reduced  its 
food  aid  to  many  poor  countries.  Including 
Bangladesh,  where  thousands  faced  starva- 
tion. Military  friends,  such  as  Israel  and 
South  Vietnam,  have  also  tended  to  benefit. 
Food  aid,  Emma  Rothschild  wrote  in  a 
recent  New  York  Times  Magazine  article, 
has  sometimes  served  as  a  "disincentive"  to 
agricultural  production  abroad,  making  it 
possible  for  governments  to  neglect  their  own 
farmers.  Pood  aid  has  not  always  reached  the 
people  it  was  Intended  for,  and  in  some 
cases  it  hns  upset  local  economies.  Roths- 
child recommends  that  food  aid  should  be 
gradually  phased  out,  although,  in  the  Fifties 
and  Sixties,  when  our  grain  reserves  were 
high  and  India's  agricultural  potential  had 
not  been  developed,  such  aid  was  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  staving  off  famine  in  Asia. 
In  two  con=ecutive  years  the  United  States 
was  able  to  ship  one-fifth  of  its  entire  wheat 
croD  to  that  country. 

The  future  of  American  efforts  lies  not  so 
much  m  technological  breakthrough,  massive 
agricultural  production  or  humanitarian  ef- 
forts as  it  does  in  international  planning. 
The  present  effgrt  in  the  Sahel  region  of  Af- 
rica, where  virtually  every  developed  nation 
in  the  world  is  cooperating  with  the  six  Sa- 
hel nations  in  a  long-term  development  pro- 
gram, may  be  the  wave  of  the  future. 

In  the  past,  American  and  Western .  Euro- 
pean nations  often  took  a  narrow  and  con- 
descending approach  to  providing  aid  to  the 
Third  World.  In  the  Sahel  program,  which  Is 
not  expected  to  bear  fruit  until  at  least  1985, 
It  has  been  recognized  that  only  by  bringing 
about  fundamental  changes  in  production 
and  lifestyle  itself  will  the  people  of  the 
region  be  able  to  survive.  The  goal  is  to  ul- 
timately make  the  Sahel  countries  self-suffi- 
cient, but  It  is  recognized  that  this  will  mean 
everything  from  the  construction  of  huge 
dams  to  the  negotiation  of  major  interna- 
tional agreements. 

Without  such  a  broad-based  program,  in 
which  all  the  participating  nations  act  as 
partners,  there  might  not  be  much  hope  for 
the  Sahel.  If  its  problems  are  not  solved 
on  a  more  or  less  permanent  basis.  It  might 
not  be  possible  next  time  to  launch  the  ma- 
jor relief  effort  that  would  be  needed  to  ball 
it  out,  and  that  could  start  a  spiral  of  dis- 
aster from  which  the  world  might  never  re- 
cover. 


DAIRY  FARMERS — VICTIMS  OF 
PERMANENT  ECONOMIC  DEPRES- 
SION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Post  tried  its 
hand  at  analyzing  the  economics  of 
dairy  farming  and  complained  that  Sec- 
retary Bergland  had  been  too  generous 
in  raising  price  supports  to  beleagured 
dairy  farmers.  The  Post  editorial  missed 
the  mark  badly,  perhaps  because  the  edi- 
torial staff  does  not  understand  that 
dairy  fanners  are  being  victimized  by  a 
permanent  economic  depression. 

To  its  credit,  however,  the  Post  has 
printed  replies  from  three  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  know  intimately  the 
hardships  experienced  by  family  farmers 
trying  to  make  a  living  raising  dairy 
herds,  Robert  G.  Lewis  is  the  secretary 
and  chief  economist  of  the  Farmers 
Union  and  discusses  the  startling  dis- 
appearance of  dairy  farms  during  the 
past  25  years.  Congressman  Richard 
Nolan  of  Minnesota  and  Congressman 
Jim  Jeffords  of  Vermont  offer  a  succinct 
and  accurate  analysis  of  the  market 
situation  which  both  dairy  farmers  and 
dairy  consumers  struggle  with  each  day. 
I  highly  recommend  these  pieces  to  all 
those  seriously  interested  in  understand- 
ing the  realities  of  the  dairy  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Family-Farmers  Face  Extinction 
(By  Robert  G.  Lewis) 

Your  March  22  editorial  should  have  been 
entitled  "Battering  (not  "Buttering  Up")  the 
Dairy  Farmers."  It  was  meanly  unjust  to 
these  unusually  hard-working  and  poorly 
paid  citizens.  But  in  the  end,  it  will  be  con- 
sumers who  will  suffer  if  the  attitude  your 
editorial  displayed  should  prevail  and  the 
family-farmers  are  at  last  battered  into  eco- 
nomic extinction.  What  a  day  of  reckoning 
it  will  be  if  consumers  become  dependent  for 
their  milk  and  cheese  upon  a  "General  Foods 
Corporation"  that  fixes  Its  prices  like  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  other  industrial  "Gen- 
erals" do. 

Your  editorial  Is  Insensitive  and  short- 
sighted on  two  counts: 

First,  it  isn't  fair.  The  price  farmers  get 
for  milk  under  the  new  price  support  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  ($9  per  100 
lbs.)  will  barely  cover  dairy  farmers'  out-of- 
pocket  production  costs  and  leave  them  re- 
turns for  their  labor  and  Investment  far  be- 
low what  any  other  workers  and  business- 
men would  consider  acceptable.  After  allow- 
ing for  feed  produced  by  the  dairy  farmer 
himself  at  less  than  it  cost  him  to  produce 
it,  and  only  $2.04  to  $3.08  per  hour  for  the 
farmer's  labor,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture found  that  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  In  the  U.S.  in  1976  was  $9.24 
per  100  lbs.  The  cost  will  go  higher  in  1977. 
The  excess  of  the  cost  above  the  $9  support 
price  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  farmer's 
own  hide — and  his  wife's  and  kids'. 

Second,  It  isn't  smart.  Milk  is  extremely 
Important  to  our  American  diet — and  it's 
extremely  big.  The  cost  of  stabilizing  this 
vital  segment  of  our  economy  must  be  viewed 
In  a  realistic  perspective.  If  the  cost  of  buy- 
ing surplus  products  does  rise  to  around  $70 
million  this  year,  as  some  predict.  It  should 
be  viewed  against  the  total  wholesale  value 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  our  economy — 
around  $25  billion  this  year!  The  predicted 


"surplus"  would  amount  to  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  supply,  and  It's  not  at 
all  certain  to  be  that  big.  If  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  should  drop  one  or  two  percentage 
points,  for  example,  or  the  weather  take  a 
bad  turn,  this  small  margin  of  error  might 
disappear  as  quick  as  a  wink.  Have  you  for- 
g6tten  that  we  had  a  worldwide  protein 
shortage  Just  a  few  years  ago?  And  meat? 
And  sugar? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  two  mil- 
lion farms  selling  milk  in  the  United  States. 
Six  out  of  seven  have  been  starved  out  of 
existence.  Yes,  six  out  of  seven — only  300,000 
are  left.  Yes,  starved — dairy  farmers  through- 
out all  that  time  never  averaged  as  much  pay 
for  their  extremey  demanding  and  respon- 
sible labor  as  the  legal  minimum  wage.  Con- 
sumers In  this,  the  world's  cheapest-food 
country,  have  been  eating  up  the  farmers, 
the  goose  that  lays  their  golden  eggs.  Now 
we  can't  spare  any  more,  and  It's  time  to  stop 
it. 

You  can't  make  either  dairy  cows  or  dairy 
farmers  overnight  to  match  the  short-raifge 
ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle.  It 
would  be  better  to  pay  the  modest  price  of 
stabilizing  and  securing  our  independent 
family-worked  farms  than  to  get  stuck  for 
the  far  bigger  cost  of  shortages  as  soon  as 
there's  a  little  change  In  the  world's  or  the 
nation's  economic  situation. 


Milk  Production:   Who  Weul  Pay? 
(By  Richard  Nolan   and  Jim  Jeffords) 

Your  editorial  criticism  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  Bob  Bergland's  decision  to  raise 
government  milk  price  supports  "(Butter- 
ing Up  the  Dairy  Farmers")  brings  to  mind 
the  old  story  of  the  puzzled  housewife  who 
wonders,  "Why  do  we  need  farmers  when 
we  have  supermarkets?"  The  lady's  state- 
ment is  as  illogical  as  The  Post's  editorial. 

While  admitting  that  "the  principle  of  price 
supports  is  a  good  and  useful  one,"  you 
draw  the  line  at  Secretary  Bergland's  "au- 
dacity" In  pushing  the  program  out  of  the 
realm  of  principle  and  into  the  realm  of 
practical  help  for  farmers  who  are  desper- 
ately in  need. 

Despite  The  Post's  statement  to  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Bergland  is  certainly  aware  that 
he  is  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  not  a 
congressman  from  Minnesota.  He  Is  also 
aware  that  the  adjustment  to  83  per  cent  of 
parity  will  undoubtedly  save  thousands  of 
drought-stricken  small  dairy  farmers  from 
having  to  stop  producing  and  prevent  another 
production  cutback  of  the  kind  that  drove 
consumer  prices  out  of  sight  in  late  1974. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  congressman  or 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  realize  that  the 
old  "boom-biist"  food  price  policy  is  as  bad 
for  consumers  as  it  is  for  farmers.  You  do, 
however,  have  to  be  at  least  a  casual  observer 
of  recent  history. 

Between  1967  and  1969,  price  supports  aver- 
aged between  83  and  87  per  cent  of  parity. 
Farmers  were  getting  a  reasonably  stable 
price  for  their  milk  ( 18-21  cents  per  half  gal- 
lon) and  consumers  (who  were  paying  be- 
tween 52  cents  and  59  cents  per  half  gallon 
for  the  same  product)  were  finding  them- 
selves able  to  plan  and  follow  a  predictable 
milk  budget  for  a  change. 

But  infiatlon  and  drought  hit  hard  In  the 
spring  of  1972.  When  the  price  support  level 
fell  below  80  per  cent  of  parity,  farmers  cut 
production.  Dramatically  higher  European 
Imports  then  pushed  consumer  prices  to  80 
cents  per  half  gallon  In  1974,  while  the  mar- 
ket price  for  American  farmers  dropped  25 
per  cent! 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  absorb  the  escalating  cost 
of  milk  production  In  this  country. 

Clearly,  the  cost  of  milk  for  consumers  will 
always  rise  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it.  But  consumer  prices  do  not  go 
down  during  periods  of  falling  farm  market 
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prices.  When  American  farmers  cut 
tion.   the  difference  in  supply  is 
through   European    imports.   The 
consumer  continues  to  pay  while  tb 
can  dairy  farmer  continues  to  go  out 
nes3. 

Under     Secretary    Bergland's 
Treasury  will  Initially  pay  and  regal  i 
stantial  share  of  the  money  throug  i 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  salei 

The  Post's  editorial  is  correct  in 
out  that  U.S.  dairy  farmers  have  s 
in   substantially   increasing   the 
milk  produced  by  an  individual  cow. 
cording    to   Dr.   Clifford   Burton 
recognized  dairy  expert  at  the 
Oklahoma,    individual   milk 
cow  may  be  reaching  an  optimum  lev 
of  the  highly  productive  herds 
day's  milk  were  bred   13  years  ago 
confidence  in  the  pricing  system  is 
production  will  permanently  drop 
animals  are  slaughtered  and  the 
produced  them  retire  or  go  out  of 

Minnesota,    the    nation's    second 
dairy  producing  state,  has  already 
dairy   farmers  over  the  past  10 
cost  of  producing  a  hundredweight 
in  the  Midwest  now  exceeds  not  onlj 
$10!  The  signs  are  clear,  and  If 
land    learned    anything    as    a 
from    Minnesota,    he    learned   how 
signs 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
.submitted  today.) 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further  morning  business?  If  not 
ing  business  is  closed. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  HOUSING 

IZATION  ACT  OF  1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Uiiler 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  n^w 
ceed   to  the  consideration   of 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by 

A  bill    (S.    1070)    to  authorize  acldltional 
funds  for  housing  assistance  for  Iqwer 
come  Americans  In  fiscal  year  1977 
the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and 
surance  programs,    to   establish   a 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  and 
purposes. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consiher 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  fr  jm 
Committee   on  Banking,   Housii^g 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
on  this  bill  for  debate  is  limit(  d 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  ar  d 
trolled  by  the  Senator  from  Wi  5Consin 
I  Mr.  PsoxMiRE)   and  the  Senatqr 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
bate  on  any  amendment  in  the 
gree.  except  an  amendment  by 
ator  from  New  York   (Mr.  jAvfrs 
which   there  shall  be  2  hours 
limited  to  1  hour,  and  with  delate 
any  amendment  in  the  second 
debatable  motion,   appeal,  or 
order  limited  to  20  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

IMr.  BARTLETT.   ATr.  Presideht 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimo 
sent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yielc 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoiia 

BARTtETT I . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presidenl.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ed  Kinf  of  my 
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staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  vote  on  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side  of 
this  first  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Michael  Maloof  of  Senator 
Griffin's  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  debate  and  vote  on 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  same  circumstances,  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assist  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  permitted  access  to  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  debate  and  voting  on  this 
measure:  Robert  Malakoff,  Jo  Ann 
Barefoot,  Michael  Barton,  Ken  McLean, 
Robert  Kuttner,  and  Susan  Kinsman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  reported  favorably  S. 
1070,  the  Supplemental  Housing  Author- 
ization Act  of  1977,  which  I  imderstand 
is  the  pending  bill. 

The  bill  contains  two  titles,  both  of 
which  I  believe  are  noncontroversial.  I 
will  outline  its  provisions  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  first  part  of  the  bill  contains  sup- 
plemental authorizations  for  several  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  committee  has, 
for  the  most  part,  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  in  approving 
these  increases. 

First,  the  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  section  8  rental  assistance 
by  $378  million  to  a  total  of  $1,228,050,- 
000.  Section  8  is  our  major  housing  pro- 
gram for  lower  income  Americans,  and 
this  increase  is  necessai-y  to  bring  its  ac- 


tivity up  to  levels  which  have  been  plan- 
ned by  both  the  Ford  and  Carter  ad- 
ministrations. 

Second,  the  bill  increases  operating 
subsidy  fimds  for  public  housing  projects 
by  $19.6  million  to  pay  for  this  winter's 
unexpectedly  high  heating  costs. 

Third,  the  bill  extends  the  contract 
period  for  new,  privately  developed  sec- 
tion 8  housing  from  20  to  30  years.  At 
present,  the  Government  only  commits 
to  assist  these  units  for  20  years,  thus 
discouraging  private  lenders  from  finan- 
cing section  8  with  conventional  loans 
which  typically  have  at  least  a  30-year 
maturity.  This  change,  requested  by 
HUD,  is  designed  to  attract  more  private 
flnancing. 

Fourth,  the  bill  authorizes  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  PHA  general  insurance 
fund  for  losses  on  the  sale  of  foreclosed 
properties  from  the  FHA  inventory. 
These  losses  are  the  result  of  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  FHA  programs  in  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  While  the 
administrative  problems  have  been  cor- 
rected for  the  most  part,  the  losses  must 
still  be  paid  for  today. 

Fifth,  the  bill  contains  an  increase  of 
$10  million,  to  a  total  of  $15  million,  for 
the  HUD  urban  homesteading  program. 
Urban  homesteading  is  a  highly  popular 
and  effective  plan  by  which  HUD-Jore- 
closed  houses  are  sold  at  nominal  cost 
to  people  who  agree  to  live  in  them  and 
fix  them  up.  It  is  one  way  to  dispose  of 
the  HUD  inventory  of  foreclosed  prop- 
erties I  mentioned  above.  The  program 
has  also  been  effective  in  attracting  ad- 
ditional rehabilitation  fimds  into  neigh- 
borhoods, thus  having  a  broad  stabiliz- 
ing effect.  The  $10  million  will  provide 
for  an  additional  3,000  homestead  units. 

The  final  section  of  title  I  deals  with 
the  extension  of  existing  Federal  crime 
and  riot  insurance  programs.  Since  1968, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
reinsurance  of  private  insurance  for 
properties  located  in  areas  which  may 
be  vulnerable  to  civil  disorder,  and  thus 
may  otherwise  have  difficulty  obtaining 
insurance.  While  such  disorders  have, 
forttmately,  diminished  in  recent  years, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  continue  to  reinsure 
these  properties,  since  the  program  has 
been  highly  effective  thus  far,  and  since 
property  insurance  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  urban  areas. 

The  Federal  crime  insurance  program 
offers  direct  Federal  property  Insurance 
in  areas  where  private  companies  do  not 
offer  it  because  of  high  crime  rates.  This 
program  has  not  been  widely  used  thus 
far,  but  HUD  is  intending  to  strengthen 
it  through  administrative  changes.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  availability 
of  this  insurance  is  critical  to  retaining 
and  attracting  small  business  and  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  inner  city,  and  rec- 
ommends continuation  of  the  program. 

The  bill  extends  HUD's  ability  to  write 
crime  insurance  and  riot  reinsurance  pol- 
icies through  April  30,  1978,  and  would 
authorize  continuation  of  policies  in 
force  before  September  30,  1978,  through 
April  30.  1981. 

Finally,  title  n  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize creation  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Neighborhood  Policy. 


Awil  h,  1977 
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One  of  the  most  exciting  trends  in 
urban  policy  today  is  the  new  interest 
in  developing  city  neighborhoods  on  a 
human  scale.  Policymakers  are  discov- 
ering that  there  are  inner-city  areas 
throughout  the  country  that  the  resi- 
dents truly  care  about,  and  that  this 
sense  of  local  neighborhood  is  the  strong- 
est possible  foundation  for  rebuilding 
cities. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  defining  the 
neighborhood  issue  and  conceiving  this 
commission  as  a  unique  citizens'  panel 
rather  than  the  usual  body  of  creden- 
tialed  experts  belongs  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Naparstek  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  to  Gale  Cincotta — who  in- 
cidentally is  an  organizer  in  the  Chicago 
area  who  has  testified  a  number  of  times 
and  has  greatly  impressed  the  commit- 
tee— and  the  neighborhood  groups 
around  the  country  who  have  joined  to- 
gether to  form  National  Peoples  Action, 
and  to  Msgr.  Geno  Baroni,  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs. 

Father  Baroni  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed an  Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD 
in  charge  of  liaison  with  neighborhood 
groups.  We  anticipate  that  he  will  also 
be  the  administration's  liaison  with  the 
Commission,  and  I  could  not  think  of  a 
better  person  for  President  Carter  to 
have  picked  for  that  role. 

This  bill  would  create  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  consider  ways  in  which 
public  policy  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level  can  enhance  these  neighbor- 
hood environments,  or  can  cease  to  un- 
dermine them.  The  Commission  will  re- 
port to  the  President  in  1  year  on  how 
our  policies  can  be  improved. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has  already 
made  his  statement  outlining  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Supplemental  Housing 
Authorization  Act  of  1977. 1  would  like  to 
highlight  some  of  the  important  objec- 
tives of  this  bill,  which  I  think  will  help 
meet  the  housing  needs  throughout  the 
country.  • 

The  most  innovative  provision  of  the 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  creates  a  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods.  This 
Commission  will  undertake  a  broad  re- 
view of  the  vitally  important  issues  of 
neighborhood  preservation  and  revital- 
ization.  It  will  be  funded  for  a  1-year  pe- 
riod at  a  $1  million  authorization  level. 

I  believe  that  we  must  go  beyond  our 
"demonstration"  efforts  and  examine  the 
causes  of  neighborhood  decline  and  the 
effects  of  Government  policies,  laws,  and 
programs  which  have  an  impact  on  our 
neighborhoods.  I  cosponsored  Senate  417, 
the  original  bill  providing  for  the  Com- 
mission, which  was  incorporated  in  this 
Supplemental  Authorization  Act.  And  I 
think  that  the  Commission  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  developing  a  policy  to 
encourage  conservation  of  om-  urban 
neighborhoods. 

This  Commission  would  study  the  cur- 
rent programs  which  affect  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding encouragement  of  reinvestment 
in  local  communities,  promotion  of  better 
maintenance  and  management  in  exist- 
ing housing,  and  reorientation  of  our  ef- 


forts to  better  support  the  objectives  of 
neighborhood  preservation.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Commission  would  be  composed 
primarily  of  neighborhood  leaders  and 
local  officials  who  imderstand  the  con- 
cerns of  local  community  residents.  It 
will  report  its  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  within  a  year. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  an  increase  in 
funding  for  HUD's  urban  homesteading 
demonstration  program,  expanding  the 
program  from  $5  to  $15  million  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  This  is  a  relatively  new  initia- 
tive by  HUD  to  elifninate  the  bUght  of 
abandoned  and  deteriorated  properties 
now  owned  by  HUD  by  transferring  these 
buildings  to  local  communities  for  re- 
habilitation and  ownership  by  new 
"urban  homesteaders."  In  my  city  of 
Boston,  a  demonstration  program  is  un- 
derway in  Dorchester  and  Mattapan, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  HUD- 
owned  buildings.  The  program  is  not 
large,  but  we  hope  that  it  will  help  to 
preserve  these  neighborhoods  by  re- 
habilitating properties  which  currently 
have  a  negative  impact  on  their  sur- 
rounding community. 

In  addition,  we  are  providing  supple- 
mental contract  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $378  million  for  the  section  8  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  program  and 
the  public  housing  program  for  low-in- 
come families  and  the  elderly.  This  in- 
crease in  authorizations  for  housing  as- 
sistance will  allow  HUD  to  make  pay- 
ments for  400.000  housing  units  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  which  was  the  goal  established 
by  the  Ford  and  Carter  administrations. 
This  additional  funding  will  be  used  for 
new  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  ex- 
isting housing.  These  funds  are  desper- 
ately needed  throughout  the  country 
because  there  is  a  tremendous  backlog 
of  applications  for  funding  of  section  8 
projects,  particularly  by  State  housing 
finance  agencies,  such  as  the  Massachu- 
setts House  Finance  Agency. 

In  addition,  section  8  funding  is  essen- 
tial for  projects  for  the  elderly  and  hand- 
icapped under  the  section  202  program. 
The  availability  of  this  supplemental 
funding  will  allow  the  construction  of 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing  and  to 
help  promote  greater  housing  choice  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
the  elderly. 

I  ^m  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
provides  an  additional  $19.6  million  in 
public  housing  operating  subsidies  to 
assist  local  housing  authorities  in  pay- 
ing for  increased  utility  costs  due  to  this 
year's  severe  winter  weather  conditions. 
This  authorization  will  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  our  public  housing  authorities, 
many  of  which  are  already  faced  with 
severe  strains  in  their  operating  budgets. 

Among  other  provisions,  this  bill  pro- 
vides needed  authority  for  HUD  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  coverage  imder  its 
crime  and  riot  insurance  programs,  and 
expansion  of  the  contract  period  for  pri- 
vately financed  section  8  projects  to  30 
years.  We  expect  that  these  provisions 
will  also  aid  in  the  rebuilding  efforts  of 
our  Nation's  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  Senate  1070,  the  Supplemen- 
tal Housing  Authorizations  Act  of  1977. 


UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    143,    AS    MODIFIEaj 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) 
proposes  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
143. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  presenting  an 
amendment  which,  under  the  previous 
order,  is  allowed  2  hours?  Is  this  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  be  very  brief,  but  let  us 
assume  it  is  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  the  "workable  pro- 
gram" requirement  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  mortgage  insurance  under  sec- 
tion 220  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that 
in  1974,  when  the  community  develop- 
ment program  was  established,  urban 
renewal  was  folded  into  that  program 
and  the  workable  program  requirement, 
which  was  entirely  in  order  when  we  had 
an  urban  renewal  program  per  se,  was 
no  longer  required  for  community  de- 
velopment f  un<iing. 

However,  the  workable  program  re- 
quirement still  applies  in  section  220 
mortgages  and  it  is  simply  anachronistic, 
something  that  has  hung  on  because  we 
did  not  take  care  of  eliminating  it.  It 
does  cause  considerable  diflSculty  be- 
cause the  statutory  language  still  pre- 
vents people  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  insurance  under  section  220 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  from  get- 
ting it. 

Therefore,  I  understand  that  HUD  is 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  and  there  is 
simply  a  need  to  eliminate  an  anachro- 
nistic requirement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  has  said  is  correct  as  far 
as  I  am  aware.  This  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  a  section  220  project 
must  be  related  to  a  workable  program 
plan,  so-called.  The  workable  programs 
have  not  been  required  since  1974,  when 
the  urban  renewal  program  was  consoli- 
dated in  the  community  development 
program.  Nevertheless,  the  existing  law 
still  requires  that  section  220  housing 
projects  have  a  workable  program  and 
the  action  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  simply  eliminate  that  archaic 
requirement. 

I  am  informed  that  HUD  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment  and  certainly  I 
have  no  objection.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
provement. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Javits 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much.  We  omitted  two 
words  from  the  amendment  at  the  desk. 
I  send  the  modification  to  the  desk. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  report  the  modification,  an 
tnent  to  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows : 

In    the, first    paragraph,    after 
"and"  add  the  words  "by  deleting 


Without 
a  ccepted. 
ime. 
dent,    I 


Tie 


85 


ques- 
of 
modi- 


d,    was 
section 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  the  modification  is 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pres 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amen4ment 
the  Senator  from  New  York, 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modifi 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  3  after  line  24  add  a  nelv 
as  follows: 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS   RELATING   TO 
MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    PROGRAI  [S 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Sec.  101(c)  of  Title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  following  words  In  the  first  sentence 
"and  no  mortgage  shall  be  Insured ,  and  no 
commitment  to  Insure  a  mortgage  shall  be 
Issued,  under  section  220  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,"  and  by  deleting 
the  first  proviso  of  that  section. 

(b)  The  National  Housing  Act  Is  bmended 
by  deleting  from  Sec.  220(d)(1)  (A  (11)  the 
words  "In  a  community  respecting  v  hlch  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  made  the  determination  provided 
for  by  section  101(c)  of  the  Housli^g  Act  of 
1949  as  amended". 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   144,  AS  MODfcFIED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  asi 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 


fllTire 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 
modification  to  the  desk.  The 
in  parentheses  should  appear  after 
(d)  on  the  first  line. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE!  I 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows : 

After     section     221(d),     Insert 
parentheses. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE* 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modifie( 
follows : 

On  page  3  after  line  24  add  a  ne* 
as  follows : 

Sec.   106.   Sec.  221(d)(4)    of  the 
Housing   Act    is   amended    by   dele 
words  "other  than  a  mortgagor  refe 
subsection   (d)(3)"  from  the  first 
of  the  section. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  th 
for  this  amendment  is  to  give  a 
class  of  sponsors  of  low  and 
income  housing,  to  wit.  public  bodies 
operatives,    limited    dividend 
tions,    private,    nonprofit 
and  associations,  and  other 
mortgagors  approved  by  the  ^ 
who  are  regulated  by  the  Peder 
or  local  laws  as  to  rent, 
other  methods  of  operation,  an 
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The  clerk     nity  to  get  mortgages  either  under  sec- 
amend-     tion  221<d)  (3)  or  221(d)  (4). 

Because  221(d)  (4)  is  confined  to  pri- 
read  as  vate  sponsors  other  than  those  referred 
to  in  221(d)(3),  the  inability  to  choose 
he  word  between  the  two  has  prevented  many 
projects  from  going  forward  because  of 
the  need  for  higher  cost  limits  which  are 
provided  by  221(d)(4). 

Obviously,  the  Secretary  has  complete 
discretion  as  to  whether  she  will  lend 
at  all.  Therefore,  the  applicant  should 
not  be  inhibited  in  the  first  instance  and 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  as  between 
221(d)  (3)  and  221(d)  (4).  Yet  because  of 
the  technical  terms  of  the  law,  those 
types  of  limited  dividends,  nonprofit,  et 
cetera,  which  I  have  described,  have  been 
limited  and  they  have  been  unable  to 
apply  under  221(d)  (4)  and  have  had  to 
confine  themselves  to  applying  under 
221(d>(3). 

Now,  on  the  cost  limits,  for  example, 
a  single  room  apartment,  an  efficiency, 
under  221(d)  (3) ,  the  cost  limit  is  $16,860. 

Under  221(d)(4)  for  a  comparable 
apartment — and  they  are  all  scaled  up 
after  that — the  figure  is  $18,450.  That  is 
a  difference  of  about  $1,600.  which  could 
make  or  break  a  given  project. 

Obviously,  it  is  our  desire  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  Also  we  wish  to  encour- 
age nonprofit  and  limited  dividend  spon- 
sors, remembering  that  the  Secretary  has 
complete  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  issue  a  mortgage  at  all,  we  believe  that 
send  an     the  change  proposed  by  this  amendment 
that  it     should  be  made  and  that  the  sponsors  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  eligi- 
Tlie  clerk     ble  imder  section  221(d)(3)   should  be 
able  equally,  if  the  Secretary  agrees,  to 
read  as     use  section  221(d)  (4) . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
jAvrrs)  amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
No.  144.  assist  in  the  construction  of  moderate - 
income  housing  under  221  by  making 
eligible  limited  dividend  sponsors,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  just  said.  But 
they  have  to  be  feasible  projects  only 
under  the  221(d)  (4)  limitation. 

The  Department  of  HUD  has  looked 
into  this.  They  have  been  working  on  a 
legal  opinion  which  would  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York's 
amendment  would  accomplish.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  wise 
The  to  offer  his  amendment  because  we  do 
not  know  when  the  legal  opinion  will  be 
forthcoming  or  the  content  or  nature  of 
it.  I  think  this  amendment  would  make 
it  very  clear  what  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  is. 

I  do  believe  Congress  originally  in- 
tended to  permit  a  broader  array  of  spon- 
sors to  build  under  221(d)  (4).  including 
limited  dividend  sponsors. 

Therefore,  I  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Javits,  which 
would  authorize  all  mortgagors  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  build  needed 
housing  with  HUD  insurance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mander  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
State.         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
and     tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
c^portu-     of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT    NO.    145 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  for  myself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
■unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

That  (a)  section  102  of  the  Emergency 
Homeowners'  Relief  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following : 

"(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  severe 
localized  economic  distress  caused  by  the 
legal  claims  of  the  Mashpee  Tribe  In 
Mashpee,  Massachusetts,  may  require  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
avoid  mortgage  foreclosures  and  distress  sales 
resulting  from  the  temporary  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  Income.". 

(b)  Section  103(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "national  or  local"  before  "eco- 
nomic   conditions". 

(c)(1)  Section  109(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1977"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1978". 

(2)  Sections  110  and  111  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1977"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1978". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Emergency  Homeowners  Relief  Act.  This 
amendment,  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KlENNEDY)  is  cosponsoring,  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  must 
give  special  attention  to  the  severe  eco- 
nomic needs  afflicting  homeowners  in  the 
town  of  Mashpee,  Mass.,  where  Indian 
land  claims  have  clouded  title  to  almost 
every  residence.  In  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  on  Friday,  we  set  aside 
$1  million  to  be  directed  to  this  par- 
ticularly troubled  town  in  the  event  that 
homeowners  become  unable  to  meet  their 
mortgage  commitments.  This  authoriz- 
ing language  would  change  the  authoriz- 
ing statute  so  that  the  special  conditions 
in  Mashpee  are  recognized  as  the  reasons 
that  the  special  appropriation  was 
required. 

This  legislation  also  extends  the  au- 
thority for  the  Emergency  Homeowners 
Relief  Act  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978. 
This  act  would  otherwise  have  expired 
in  September  of  this  year.  It  is  not  only 
the  people  of  Mashpee  who  need  to  be 
assured  that  emergency  mortgage  re- 
lief could  be  available  to  them  if  eco- 
nomic conditions  worsen.  All  people  who 
live  in  economically  depressed  areas  need 
the  assurance  that,  since  our  economy 
has  not  yet  fully  recovered,  further  eco- 
nomic decline  or  sudden  swings  in  eco- 
nomic fortunes  will  be  cushioned  by  the 
availability  of  emergency  help. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  I 
mentioned  Friday  when  we  enacted  the 
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special  appropriation  for  emergency  re- 
lief in  Mashpee,  the  people  of  Mashpee 
need  to  know  they  have  the  help  and 
support  of  the  Congress  for  the  unusual 
economic  circumstances  which  have 
befallen  them.  Because  land  claims  have 
tied  up  all  titles  in  the  town,  employ- 
ment has  dropped  off  swiftly.  Federal 
agencies  are  currently  collecting  data  on 
the  sudden  and  profound  reverses  suf- 
fered in  that  town.  But  we  already  know 
that  the  growing  resort  area  businesses 
and  the  prosperous  real  estate  market 
which  were  the  hallmark  of  Mashpee  in 
recent  years  are  no  more.  There  is  no  de- 
velopment; there  is  no  rehabilitation; 
there  are  no  land  sales  in  Mashpee.  Be- 
cause this  resort  and  retirement  commu- 
nity's economy  was  based  on  this  new 
development  and  growth,  the  interrup- 
tion of  normal  commerce  has  brought 
severely  reduced  economic  circumstances 
to  hundreds  of  the  families. 

Although,  as  yet,  the  tragedy  of  fore- 
closure has  not  stricken  any  individual, 
we  know  all  too  well  that  many  are  un- 
able to  meet  their  most  basic  bills.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  this  situation  is 
reflected  in  a  mounting  problem  in  mort- 
gage payments.  And  we  need  to  have  the 
possibility  of  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able when  the  problem  arises  and  for  as 
long  as  the  problem  lasts. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  long  run  it  is  my 
hope  and  that  of  my  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  suit  in  Mashpee 
will  be  settled.  Negotiations  are  proceed- 
ing at  the  moment.  Althougi^  there  will 
be  continuing  litigation,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  both  sides  to  continue  to  discuss 
the  outlines  of  possible  settlement,  be- 
cause the  people  who  live  in  Mashpee 
cannot  tolerate  the  severe  economic 
hardships  imposed  upon  them  by  this 
suit.  I  believe  that  by  adding  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Homeowners  Re- 
lief Act  we  will  provide  them  with  the 
support  and  assurance  they  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  only  leg- 
islation I  will  be  offering  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  Mashpee.  Nor  is  it  the  across-the- 
boards  economic  solution  to  the  town's 
problems.  Indeed  there  is  no  such  ultir 
mate  solution  short  of  clearing  titles  to 
people's  homes  and  businesses  through 
settlement  of  the  case.  However,  we  can 
provide  emergency  help,  not  only  to 
homeowners  but  to  small  businesses  as 
well.  Later  this  week  I  will  be  offering 
a  comprehensive  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram to  provide  working  capital  to  those 
small  businesses  whose  operations  have 
been  virtually  suspended  because  of  the 
land  claims.  I  have  been  working  for  sev- 
eral weeks  with  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 
And  I  believe  we  will  be  proposing  solu- 
tions which  will  be  helpful  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  many  sections  of  the  country 
who  currently  are  ineligible  for  assist- 
ance because  their  specific  problems  do 
not  meet  the  criteria  established  in  the 
existing  emergency  or  disaster  relief 
programs.  However,  this  mortgage  as- 
sistance bill  is  an  important  first  step 
to  providing  some  help  for  the  people  of 
Mashpee. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee   (Mr.  Proxmire)    will 
find  it  feasible  to  accept  this  amendment. 
CXXin 641— Part  9 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  was  cor- 
rect in  recalling  the  fact  that  on  Friday 
we  did  provide  for  $1  million  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose,  and  at  the  time  we  indicated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  pro- 
vide the  authorization  for  this  on  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  this  amendment 
would  limit  the  funds  to  residential  mort- 
gages and  not  apply  to  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness loan. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  a  sepa- 
rate small  business  amendment,  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  of- 
fer at  a  later  time,  which  would  meet  that 
particular  problem.  However,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  the  basic  legislation  dealt 
only  with  residential  mortgages;  and  to 
broaden  that  in  any  way,  it  seems  to 
me,  probably  would  require  some  work 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  further 
inquiry  as  to  the  implications. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire) for  asking  the  question. 

I  feel,  as  does  he,  that  this  particular 
amendment  should  be  limiteii  to  resi- 
dences. That  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  want  to  give  the  distin- 
guished chairman  (Mr.  Proxmire)  every 
possible  assurance  that itextends  only  to 
residential  property  and  does  not  extend 
to  small  businesses. 

The  chairman  is  also  correct  that  I  will 
be  offering  legislation  in  the  near  future 
which  will  deal  with  relief  for  small  busi- 
nesses, but  that  will  be  a  separate  legisla- 
tive package. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall,  on  Friday  we  amended  the 
1977  supplemental  appropriation,  mean- 
ing that  the  funds  provicied  there  would 
be  made  available  through  September  30. 
1977. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  to  author- 
ize this  for  a  longer  period  of  time? 
Would  he  expect  to  authorize  relief  funds 
throughout  fi.scal  1978.  or  would  this  be 
limited  to  fiscal  1977,  also? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment, it  is  my  intent  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  staff  sug- 
gests that  there  are  problems  if  we  ex- 
tend this  for  another  year  beyond  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  It  seems  to  open  the 
door  more  widely  to  localities  coming 
along  and  seeking  relief  fimds  as  a  result 
of  particular  local  problems.  This  was 
not  the  original  intention  of  the  legisla- 
tion, as  the  Senator  will  recall. 

In  this  case,  we  do  have  an  unusual 
emergency.  I  would  not  consider  it  a 
precedent;  because,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  so  well,  the  claims  of  these 
Indians  are  completefy  unanticipated.  It 
could  have  a  devastating  effect.  This 
basic  legislation  could  meet  the  problem. 

But  the  staff  feels  that  if  we  extend 
this  for  more  than  a  year,  it  may  com- 
plicate the  situation.  They  would  prefer, 
if  the  Senator  would  permit  it,  to  have 
the  amendment  apply  only  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  Meanwhile,  we  can  take 
a  look  at  the  situation  as  the  months  go 


on  and  see  if  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  a 
later  time,  to  reauthorize  the  ptogram 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1978. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  understand  the  reasoning  of  the  staff 
as  to  what  problems  there  would  be  if 
we  extended  it  beyond  September  30, 
1977. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  opening  up 
this  program  to  other  commimities  with 
other  problems  in  the  future.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  it  is  also  limited  to  resi- 
dences and  not  to  businesses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the 
time  be  taken  out  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URANIUM     RAdAtION     REMEDIAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
that  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  that  has  been  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  for  2  or  3  days. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
266  on  the  Unanimous-Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  266) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Section  1.  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92- 
314  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection 
(a)  "Operating  expenses"  the  figure 
"$2,110,480,000"  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure  "$2,113,480,000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  Public  Law  92-314  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  the 
words  "four  years"  and  substituting  therefor 
the  words  "seven  years",  and 

(2 )  adding  the  following  subsections : 
"(h)   That  payment  may  be  made  to  those 

who  undertook  action  of  a  remedial  nature 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  amendment  without 
the  determination  reqtiired  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirement in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  determination 
whether  and  to  what  extent  such  payment 
shall  be  made  shall  be  the  decision  of  the 
Administration  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State;  that  requests  for  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  considered  after  one  year 
from  the  date  of  this  amendment:  Atid  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  United  States  shall 
be  released  from  any  mill  tailings  related 
liability  or  claim  thereof  upon  such  payment. 
"(1)  That  the  requirement  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  that  any  remedial  action 
shall  be  performed  by  the  State  of  Colorado 
or  its  authorized  contractor  may  be  waived  in 
advance  in  writing  by  the  State  with  ap- 
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proval  of  the  Administration:  Prov 
ever.  That  the  determination  whethe 
what  extent  payment  shall  be  made 
the  decision  of  the  administration 
the  recommendation  of  the  State: 
vided  further,  That  the  United 
be  released   from  any  mill   tailings 
liability     or     claim     thereof     upor 
payment.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  204  of  Public  Law 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "$5,i 
and      substituting      therefor      the 
••»8.000.000". 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thin 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  I  move 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to 

A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  92-314 
thorlze    appropriations    to    the    Ener ,_, 
search  and  Development  Admlnlstrat  on 
financial  assistance  to  limit  radlatloi 
sure  from  iiranlum  mill  tailings  used 
structlon,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  . 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the' 
(No.  95-72),  explaining  the 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ekcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RJecord, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE     OF    THE     MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
a  program  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
opment  Administration  and  to  raise 
thorl?atlon  for  the  program  from  $5 
to  88  million. 

The  program,  which  was  authorizeti 
Public  Law  92-314,  June   16.   1972,  p 
financial  assistance  to  limit  radlatlor 
sure  resulting  from  widespread  use  c  f 
nlum  mUl  tailings  for  construction  pi  rposes 
in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado.  The  lai? 
for  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  th 
of  Colorado  whereby  EBDA  is  auth 
provide  75  percent  of  the  costs  of 
gram  and  Colorado  provides  the 

S.  266  extends  the  deadline  for  _^^... 
remedial  work  under  the  program  by  J 
It  also  provides  for  reimbursement  tc 
erty  owners  who  removed  mill 
their  own  expense  and  enables  the  S 
Colorado  to  waive  the  requirement  in 
Law  92-314  that  It  perform  the  rejnedial 
work. 


BACKGROUND     AND     NEED 

need    for    this    program 


The    neea    lor    in  is    program    aros«j 
investigations    which    revealed    a 
health    hazard    caused    by    the 
use  of  sand  containing  uranium  mill 
for    the    construction    of    buildings 
Grand  Junction.  Colo.  area.  The  c_ 
tlon  sand  had  been  taken  from  the  siti 
abandon  uranium  mill  and  was  used 
proximately  500  private  and  public 
Investigations  revealed  the  potential 
entry  into  the  structures  of  hazardois 
don  decay  gas,  thxis  posing  a  health  t 
Thereafter  a  program  was  organized  t< 
the  building  occupants"  exposure  to 
tion. 

Work  on  the  affected  structures  be 
fiscal  year  1973  and  thus  far  remedial 
has  been  complef'd  on  approximate 
of  the  500  buildings.  However  only  8l,S 
of  the  $5  million  authorized  in  fisca  I 
1972  remains  available  for  costing  In 
year  1977.  This  will  not  be  sufficient  t( 
plete  remedial  action  on  the  structure  3 
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qualify  under  the  regulations.  In  order  tD 
continue  the  project  en  aa  efficient  schedule 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  additional 
$3,000,000  of  authorization  available  in  fiscal 
year  1977  by  Increa'iing  the  authorized  level 
of  funding  to  88  million. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

3.  266,  as  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson 
for  himself  and  Senator  Baker  on  January  14, 
1977,  has  not  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  this  session.  However,  this  legislation  Js 
Identical  to  portions  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port to  H.R.  13350,  the  ERDA  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1977,  which  was  considered 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  second  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. The  conference  report  failed  to  be  acted 
upon  In  the  Senate  last  session. 

t^  introduced,  S.  266  provides  authoriza- 
tions for  ERDA's  nuclear  energy  research  and 
development  programs  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Action  on  a  recent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  has  negated  the  requirement  to 
enact  most  of  the  authorization  in  S.  266; 
however,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed by  the  committee  are  necessary  to  permit 
the  expenditure  of  funds  to  limit  radiation 
exposure  from  uranium  mill  tailings. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  in  open  business  session  on 
March  10,  1977,  by  unanimous  vote  of  a 
quorum  present  recommends  that  the  Senate 
pass  S.  266.  amended  as  described  herein. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources amended  S.  266  by  striking  all  lan- 
guage after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting 
new  text  consisting  of  the  language  of  section 
203  of  S.  266,  as  Introduced. 

As  originally  Introduced,  S.  266  contained 
authorizations  "for  the  nuclear  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs  of  ERDA 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  Because  of  the  recent 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  these  authorizations  are 
no  longer  necessary. 

However,  the  committee  believes  that  th" 
language  of  section  203  should  be  retained 
in  order  to  permit  the  remedial  activities  in 
Colorado  to  go  forward  without  unnecessary 
delay.  The  committee  therefore  recommends 
that  S.  266  be  amended  to  include  the  lan- 
guage of  that  section. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  the 
title  of  S.  266  be  changed  to  reflect  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill  as  amended. 

COST   AND    BUOGETAHY    CONSIDERATIONS 

aJ^®,^"*'"^^  Research  and  Develooment 
Administration  has  estimated  that  an"  addi- 
tional $3  million  of  authorization  will  be 
necessary  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  complete  the 
remedial  work.  However,  the  actual  number 
of  structures  requiring  work  will  not  be 
known  until  the  air  sampling  program  Is 
complete.  Therefore,  the  estimate  of  cost  Is 
based  on  average  cost  experience  to  date,  and 
could  increase  eventually  when  englneerlns 
estimates  on  all  eligible  structures  are  made 
In  order  to  maintain  the  current  activity 
level.  $3  million  has  been  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1977.  An  additional  $298,000  of 
costs  Is  required  for  a  total  of  $1.498  000  of 
costs  for  remedial  action  work  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  remaining  costs  of  $2,702,000  will 
be  requested  in  future  years. 

REGULATORY    IMPACT    EVALUATION 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
the  Committee  makes  the  following  evalua- 
tion of  the  regulatory  impact  which  would 
be  Incurred  in  carrying  out  S.  266. 

The  bill  is  not  a  regulatory  measure  In  the 
sense  of  Imposing  Government-established 
standards  or  significant  economic  responsi- 
bilities on  private  individuals  and  businesses. 
The  program  authorized  by  S.  266  is  a  con- 
tinuation  of   a   remedial   construction   pro- 


gram administered  by  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  through  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

No  personal  Information  would  be  collected 
in  administering  the  program.  The  remedial 
construction  does  Involve  work  in  private  res- 
idences, but  the  homeowners  must  request 
that  the  work  be  done.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  impact  on  personal  privacy. 

The  program  has  been  administered  by 
ERDA  since  1972  and  little.  If  any,  additional 
paperwork  would  result  from  the  enactment 
of  S.  266. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rie- 
GLE) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  HOUSING  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OF   1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1070)  to  author- 
orize  additional  funds  for  housing  assist- 
ance for  lower  income  Americans  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  extend  the  Federal  riot 
reinsurance  and  crime  insurance  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Neighborhoods,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  at  some  length  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  and  I  agree  that  the  amendment 
will  authorize  relief  funds  only  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  With  that  provision  and 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  chair- 
man that  we  are  concerned  only  with 
residential  properties  and  not  small  busi- 
nesses, I  trust  that  the  chairman  would 
be  willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  be  sure  the  language  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk,  if  that  is  possible? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  if  we  strike  the  last  two 
lines  it  will  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Ml-.  BROOKE.  The  last  four  lines,  Mr. 
President.  We  will  send  that  to  the  desk 
as  a  modification  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  modification  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts strikes  the  last  four  lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Section  102  of  the  Emergency  Home- 
owners' ReUef  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c);  and 
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(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following : 

"(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  severe 
localized  economic  distress  caused  by  the 
legal  claims  of  the  Mashpee  Tribe  in  Mash- 
pee,  Massachusetts,  may  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  under  this  Act  to  avoid 
mortgage  foreclosures  and  distress  sales  re- 
sulting from  the  temporary  loss  of  equip- 
ment and  Income.". 

(b)  Section  103(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "national  or  local"  before  "eco- 
nomic conditions". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  all  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    146 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  for  Senator 
Heinz,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  for  Mr.  Heinz  proposed  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  146. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  4  through  8  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  102.  Section  519(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$500,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000,000,000". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  brief 
amendment  essentially  has  two  purposes. 
First,  it  reinstates  the  ceiling  for  losses 
incurred  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration's general  insurance  fund.  Sec- 
ond, it  raises  the  ceiling  from  its  previous 
.  level  of  $.500  million  to  a  more  realistic 
level  of  $1  bjllion. 

The  FHA  general  insurance  fund  is  one 
of  four  funds  which  insure  various  Fed- 
eral housing  programs.  In  recent  years  , 
the  general  insurance  fund  has  suffered 
significant  losses.  These  losses  are  due, 
in  part,  to  the  downturn  in  the  economy 
which  in  turn  has  forced  matny  families 
and  owners  of  certain  FHA-insured 
multifamily  projects  into  default.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  rising  default  rate,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  strengthened  its  under- 
writing standards  and  lias  made  com- 
mendable progress  in  reducing  the  in- 
ventory of  HUD-owned  properties.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  fur- 
ther the  Department's  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

The  present  provision  in  S.  1070  which 
governs  the  FHA  general  insurance  fimd 
removes  the  ceiling  entirely,  and  places 
responsibility  for  adequately  funding  the 
general  insurance  fund  on  the  appropria- 
tions process.  His  amendment  would  not 
jeopardize  the  financial  soundness  of  the 


general  insurance  fund.  Rather,  it  is  his 
intent  to  fully  restore  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  fund  by  placing  an  adequate  ceil- 
ing on  the  fund  which  would  suflBciently 
cover  current  losses. 

The  need  for  such  a  ceiling  is  clear.  In 
his  view,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
authorizing  committee — in  this  case  the 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee — to  establish  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  each  program  imder  its 
jurisdiction.  If  the  provision  presently 
contained  in  S.  1070  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  its  present  form,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  lose  its  crucial  oversight  and 
review  responsibility. 

In  the  past,  the  Banking  Committee 
has  been  most  responsive  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  HUD  in  this  regard.  It  has  also, 
he  believes,  sought  to  ascertain  the  rea- 
sons behind  increased  losses  to  the  gen- 
eral insurance  fund  as  well  as  assist  the 
Department  in  taking  remedial  action. 
The  Senator's  amendment  would,  as  he 
states,  build  upon  the  past  positive  re- 
lationship which  has  existed  between 
the  Department  and  the  authorizing 
committee  on  this  issue. 

The  amendment  would  also  require 
HUD  to  periodically  appear  before  the 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  and  explain,  in  some  detail, 
the  need  for  additional  fimds.  In  his 
view,  this  is  not  an  unnecessary  or  oner- 
ous burden  for  HUD.  In  fact,  the  positive 
benefits  of  committee  review  and  over- 
sight are  substantial  in  terms  of  our 
ability  to  fully  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Department's  programs 
and  difficulties  HUD  faces  in  achieving 
its  basic  mission:  that  of  housing 
America. 

The  amendment  also  will  assist  in 
focusing  HUD's  and  the  committee's 
efforts  on  the  less  glamorous — but  essen- 
tial— task  of  effectively  managing  its 
present  housing  stock.  It  has  long  been 
a  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  that  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  monitoring  our 
existing  housing  inventory. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  con- 
tribute to  the  lack  of  attention  given  to 
the  existing  housing  stock.  Monitoring 
these  units  is  an  immensely  more  com- 
plex task  than  the  production  of  new 
units.  To  effectively  monitor  existing 
housing  requires  an  extensive  invest- 
ment of  staff  time  and  energy.  Through 
more  effective  management  of  our  exist- 
ing inventory  of  homes  ands  apartments, 
however,  the  costs  to  the  FHA  general 
insurance  fund  may  be  substantially  re- 
duced, over  time. 

Far  more  important  than  curtailing 
losses  to  the  general  insurance  fimd  is 
the  assmance  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  residents  of  HUD-owned  properties. 
When  a  HUD-insured  project  gets  into 
financial  difflculty,  a  basically  sound  fa- 
cility begins  to  deteriorate  rapidly.  The 
first  budget  squeeze  is  put  on  mainte- 
nance and  light  switches  go  unrepaired. 
Faucets  continue  to  leak  and  then  ruin 
the  ceiling  in  the  apartment  below. 
Broken  windows  are  not  fixed,  which 
then  increases  heating  costs  and  in  turn 
places  greater  financial  strains  on  the 
project   and   forces   it   closer   to   fore- 


closure. In  the  meantime,  the  lives  of 
the  tenants  of  the  building  are  being 
destroyed. 

Monitoring  and  properly  managing  the 
existing  housing  stock  is  not  glamorous. 
The  lack  of  effective  monitoring  by  HUD, 
however,  costs  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  It  also  contributes  very 
directly  to  the  deterioration  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  thousands  of  families  and 
hundreds  of  neighborhoods  that  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  deteriorating  single 
or  multifamily  property.  It  should  there- 
fore receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  but 
seldom  gets.  Placing  a  ceiling  on  the 
FHA  general  insurance  fund  keeps  the 
pressure  on  both  HUD  and  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
to  concentrate  on  our  existing  housing 
inventory.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Heinz), 
that  if  we  are  truly  interested  in  main- 
taining our  existing  housing  stock,  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz).  I 
think  he  makes  a  very  strong  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
entered  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  will  see  fit  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Banking  Committee  did  act  to  lift  the 
ceiling  on  the  FHA  losses.  We  did  so  by  a 
very  substantial  margin. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was 
present  when  we  acted.  He  made  his 
case,  and  we  disagreed  with  him.  I 
should  say  that  the  committee  has  held 
hearings  and  revised  the  FHA  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  losses  in  the  future.  We 
are  certainly  well  aware  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  problems  I 
have  is  that  I  serve  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  handles  the  money  for 
HUD.  In  that  capacity,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  act  for  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  funds  to  cover  these  losses. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  the 
losses  that  have  been  sustained  in  the 
past.  They  are  not  discretionary.  We 
cannot,  unless  we  want  to  go  back  on  the 
word  of  the  Federal  Government, 
repudiate  the  losses.  We  have  to  pay 
them. 

So  all  the  limitation  does  is  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  full  committee,  the 
authorizing  committee,  the  Banking 
Committee,  the  losses  sustained  by  FHA 
and  to  permit  us  to  act,  which  we  must 
do  anyway,  to  provide  the  additional 
funds.  The  objective,  of  course,  must  be 
to  pay  off  the  losses  and  restore  the 
integrity  of  the  FHA  so  it  can  do  its  job 
more  effectively. 

This  does,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  permit  Congress  to 
oversee  HUD's  actions  through  both  au- 
thorization and  appropriations.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  two  very  distinguished 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee  feel 
so  strongly  on  this  I  do  not  see  that  there 
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is  any  problem  involved  here.   It  will 
mean  an  extra  step  by  the  comi  aittee 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tak;  that 
kind  of  action,  and  accept  the  ajnend 
ment. 
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So  let  me  just  see  if  I  thorough  y 
derstand  what  the  amendment  woijld 
The  present  losses  of  the  general 
ance  funds  are  $1.34  billion 
has  restored  $77.5  million.  That 
that   there   are   outstanding 
$1,262,500,000.  The  House  of 

tives  has  provided  for  an  

ceiling  of  almost  exactly  that 
SI. 3  billion.  HUD  wants  the  ceiling 
The   Heinz-Brooke    amendment 
provide  for  a  $1  billion  ceiling, 
would  go  to  conference  on  tha 
ference. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ment  would  have  the  practical  effect 
requiring  the  Banking,  Housing 
ban  Affairs   Committee   to   review; ' 
losses  of  FHA  whenever  they 
billion,  even  though  all  we  can  do 
review  them  as  part  of  our 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  _. _. 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  pleasec 
the  chairman  will  accept  this 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
ator  from  Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
and  which  I  have  now  joined 
sponsor. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
tions  Committee  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the 
surance  fund.  This  amendment 
give  the  authorizing  committee  as 
the  Appropriations  Committee  an 
sight  responsibility.  I  think  that  it  i 
portant  for  the  authorizing  committee 
play  that  role.  As  the  distinguished 
ator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire 
served,  we  both  have  the  pleasure 
the  responsibility  of  serving  on  bot  i 
authorization  and  appropriations 
mittees  for  HUD.  This  amendmen 
give  us  a  first  opportunity  to  review ' 

problems  in  the  authorizing  ,. 

Whenever  we  see  trouble  down  the 
we  can  recognize  the  problem  .„ 
the  authorizing  process  before  we 
the  time  when  we  must  appropriat ; 
funds. 

I  am  very  pleased  -the  Senator 
accept  this  amendment  and  take 
conference. 

I  yield  back  all  the  remainder  o 
time. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    Preside4t 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  an( 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  takei 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President 
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ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS   SUBMITTED   ON  S.    lOTO 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  S.  1070,  the  sup- 
plemental housing  authorization  of  1977. 
This  bill  authorizes  several  initiatives 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Patricia  Harris,  as  well  as  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Neighborhoods 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frcMn  Utah,  Mr.  Garn. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation during  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  additional  contract  authority  for  as- 
sisted housing  that  would  enable  the 
Nation  to  provide  decent  homes  for  as 
many  as  160,000  additional  lower-income 
families. 

The  bill  would  lengthen  the  maximum 
contract  term  from  the  present  20  years 
up  to  30  years  for  privately  developed 
new  or  substantially  rehabilitated  sec- 
tion 8  housing.  The  administration  be- 
lieves that  this  provision  would  encour- 
age private  lenders  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  assisted  housing  without  re- 
lying on  Federal  mortgage  insurance. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  a  1-year 
study  of  the  impact  of  various  Federal 
policies  on  our  Nation's  neighborhoods. 
This  is  a  more -modest  version  of  the  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last 
session,  but  failed  to  be  considered  on 
the  House  floor  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  94th  Congress.  The  work  of  this 
commission  should  be  useful  in  helping 
us  make  Federal  programs  more  effec- 
tive and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
people.  Other  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  authorize  increased  payments  of 
operating  subsidies  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities to  cover  this  winter's  high  fuel 
costs,  a  moderate  expansion  of  the  urban 
homesteading  program,  and  the  reim- 
bursement of  losses  in  FHA's  General 
Insurance  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  how  this  bill  re- 
lates to  the  third  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  which  was  adopted  by 
Congress  on  March  3.  That  resolution 
was  made  necessary  because  of  extraor- 
dinary developments  in  the  economy 
that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  when 
the  second  budget  resolution  was  adopted 
last  September.  The  third  budget  resolu- 
tion included  room  for  a  significantly  ex- 
panded commitment  to  housing  subsidy 
programs,  such  as  that  which  this  bill 
would  authorize. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  as  reported, 
plus  existing  authorizations,  would  per- 
mit the  appropriation  for  assisted  hous- 
ing of  an  additional  $13.1  billion  in 
budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Both 
the  Senate  and  House  passed  versions  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
H.R.  4877,  provide  this  $13.1  bUlion  iii 
budget  authority  for  assisted  housing. 

The  spending  ceilings  established  by 
the  third  budget  resolution  are  sufBcient 
to  cover  H.R.  4877,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 


ate last  Friday,  as  well  as  the  emergency 
stimulus  supplemental  (H.R.  4876)  that 
has  been  reported  in  the  Senate  and 
other  possible  requirements  now  known. 
The  latest  Senate  budget  scorekeeping 
report  indicates  that  when  these  various 
requirements  are  taken  into  account, 
there  will  be  about  $2.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.2  billion  in  outlays  re- 
maining within  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion ceilings. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  these  cal- 
culations do  not  assume  any  additional 
appropriations  for  the  GNMA  emergency 
mortgage  purchase  assistance  program. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  budget  Is 
now  very,  very  tight,  and  there  are  still 
6  months  to  go  in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  congressional  budget  process  Is 
facing  a  severe  test.  Each  Senator  must 
understand  that  every  amendment  and 
every  vote  that  may  lead  to  additional 
spending  will  have  serious  implications 
for  the  Congress  and  its  ability  to  main- 
tain control  over  the  Nation  s  fiscal  pol- 
icy. For  that  reason,  I  will  oppose  any 
amendment  which  would  lead  to  major 
increase  in  fimding  this  fiscal  year, 
since  the  Budget  Committee  plans  no  re- 
visions to  the  third  budget  resolution. 

I  have  long  believed,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  national  goal  of  a  "decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family"  must  remain  one 
of  the  most  pressing  items  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Congress.  In  fact,  since  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  began,  the  Na- 
tion's need  for  decent  housing  has  con- 
sistently been  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  one  of  the  highest  national 
priorities. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  in  say- 
ing that  the  Budget  Committee  supports 
an  effective  Federal  housing  policy.  We 
must  not  abandon  the  hope  for  human 
dignity  and  opportunity  for  every  Amer- 
ican. We  will  not  relax  the  effort  to  fash- 
ion public  programs  that  respond  to  that 
hope.  But  we  cannot  accept  the  waste  of 
resources  on  well-intentioned  programs 
that  do  not  meet  the  needs  they  are  in- 
tended to  serve. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  carefully 
evaluate  housing  programs  and  make 
many  diflficult  choices.  Housing  programs 
necessarily  invoke  long-term  commit- 
ments, and  our  decisions  this  year  will 
affect  the  budgets  of  many  future  years. 
Because  of  this,  the  place  of  housing 
programs  within  the  budget  will  be  a 
matter  of  special  concern  to  the  Budget 
Committee  in  the  months  ahead.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  is  now  en- 
gaged in  marking  up  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1978  which 
makes  us  vividly  aware  of  the  pressures 
of  competing  national  needs. 

I  know  that  I  am  by  no  means  the  only 
Senator  who  is  encouraged  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  attracted  very  able  peo- 
ple to  positions  of  high  responsibility  for 
his  administration's  housing  policy.  I  am 
pleased  that  Secretary  Harris  has 
launched  a  major  effort  to  make  the 
existing  housing  programs  work  and  to 
assure  that  every  dollar  provided  by 
Congress  results  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  better  housing  for  lower  income 
families. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  especially  title 
n  which  I  believe  is  an  important  step 
toward  permitting  urban  Americans  a 
greater  voice  in  developing  Federal  pro- 
grams which  affect  their  lives. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  number 
of  Federal  urban  programs  has  multi- 
plied from  a  mere  45  in  1946  to  435  in 
1968.  Expenditures  for  these  programs 
have  increased  from  $1  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion. And  yet,  despite  all  of  this  great 
effort  and  expense,  our  cities  are  still  in 
deep  trouble. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  our  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  the  past  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
overlooked  the  human  dimension  in  our 
planning  efforts.  In  the  immediate  post- 
World  War  II  era,  the  great  superhigh- 
ways that  increased  housing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  suburbs  often  plowed  through 
urban  neighborhoods,  uprooting  resi- 
dents and  destroying  community  cohe- 
sion. 

Later,  many  city  neighborhoods,  alive 
with  a  sense  of  belonging,  tradition  and 
roots  were  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
architecturally  grim  and  administra- 
tively monolithic  public  housing  projects. 
A  new  type  of  slum,  one  with  little  hope 
of  culture  and  community,  one  in  which 
gangs,  violence,  and  alienation  abound, 
is  the  result  of  this  kind  of  "brick  and 
mortar"  myopia  on  the  part  of  some  ur- 
ban planners. 

One  way  to  correct  our  past  mistakes 
is  to  develop  a  strategy  for  urban  re- 
vitalization  that  treats  our  urban  areas 
as  social  organisms  and  builds  on  the 
unique  resources  which  exist  in  the  city. 
In  short,  we  need  to  forge  an  urban 
strategy  which  is  based  on  a  coalition 
among  diverse  groups  recognizing  each 
others  right  in  a  pluralistic  society  to 
build  a  sense  of  commimity  and  ethnic 
pride.  This  pride  in  the  diversity  of 
America  is  in  no  way  exclusionary.  It 
springs  from  the  self-confidence  of  a 
people  who  have  achieved  mastery  over 
their  destinies. 

Successful  efforts  at  neighborhood  re- 
vitalization  should,  in  fact,  dissipate 
many  of  the  fears  and  anxieties  which 
have  beset  our  cities.  It  will  soon  become 
clear  that  neighborhood  revitallzation 
and  conservation  are  concerns  equally 
of  blacks  as  well  as  ethnics.  What  people 
are  seeking  in  each  case  is  a  decent  en- 
vironment for  living  and  for  rearing 
families. 

Another  way  to  improve  our  urban  re- 
newal record  is  to  coordinate  the  current 
hodge-podge  of  urban  programs  so  that 
Federal,  State,  city,  and  neighborhood 
resources  are  brought  together  in  a  co- 
hesive manner  to  solve  a  common  prob- 
lem. Local  neighborhood  people  need  to 
be  included  in  the  total  decisionmaking 
process.  For  far  too  long  now,  neighbor- 
hoods have  had  to  conform  to  the  de- 
signs and  dictates  of  urban  planners  in 
Washington  and  in  city  hall  who  have 
not  worked  in  concert  with  those  neigh- 
borhood people  who  were  closest  to  the 
problem.  Revenue  sharing  and  the  Com- 
munity Development  Act,  both  initiated 
by  the  previous  two  administrations,  were 
significant  first  steps  in  the  decentrali- 
zation of  the  urban  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. We  need  to  continue  this  decentrali- 


zation effort  until  it  reaches  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  support  the  creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods  because 
I  believe  it  can  lead  to  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  human  dimension  in 
urban  program  development,  greater 
coordination  of  effort  among  Federal, 
State,  and  city  officials,  greater  partici- 
pation by  community  and  business  lead- 
ers in  neighborhood  revitallzation  ac- 
tivities and  a  depolarization  of  racial 
strife.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  develop  recommendations  which 
will  eventually  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
realistic,  comprehensive,  and  effective 
national  neighborhood  policy. 

HOMESTEADING 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1973,  a 
unique  urban  housing  experiment  was 
undertaken  in  Wilmington,  Del. — urban 
homesteading. 

In  August  of  that  year,  10  city-owned, 
boarded-up  houses  were  given  away  free 
to  people  who  agreed  to  fix  them  up 
within  18  months  and  live  in  them  for 
at  least  3  years. 

The  program  had  one  major  problem: 
city-owned,  boarded-up  properties  rep- 
resented a  relatively  small  share  of  the 
boarded-up  houses  in  the  city.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1973,  therefore,  I  introduced  the 
National  Urban  Homesteading  Act  which 
permitted  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  transfer, 
without  payment.  Department-owned 
houses  to  communities  with  an  approved 
homesteading  program.  My  bill  became 
law  as  part  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

The  program  was  launched  as  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  1975  when  HUD 
announced  it  would  award  1,000  struc- 
turally sound  houses  worth  $5  million 
and  another  $5  million  in  rehabilitation 
loans  for  23  cities  selected  from  a  total 
of  61  applicants. 

To  date,  the  cities  have  accepted 
nearly  900  of  the  properties  originally 
allocated  to  them,  and  about  70  percent 
of  these  have  been  conveyed  to  local 
homesteaders  at  little  or  no  cost. 

The  Supplemental  Housing  Author- 
ization Act  of  1977,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  now  before  this  body,  would 
make  a  total  of  3,000  additional  HUD- 
held  houses  available  for  urban  home- 
stead projects  during  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  expanding  the  programs  in  the 
23  demonstration  cities,  HUD  estimates 
that  assistance  would  be  provided  to  at 
least  10  additional  cities  that  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  urban  home- 
steading. 

The  results  of  this  demonstration's 
project  are  not  yet  conclusive;  but  they 
are  encouraging.  The  previous  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Carla  Hills,  listed  urban  homesteading 
as  one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
her  term.  The  new  administration,  in 
recommending  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram, indicates  that  the  program  has 
been  extremely  successful,  both  in  pro- 
viding homeownership  opportunities  for 
a  limited  number  of  moderate-income 
families  and  in  eliminating  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  boarded-up  HUD  prop- 
erties. 


Mr.  President,  urban  homesteading  is 
certainly  not  the  answer  to  this  coun- 
try's housing  problems — there  is  no  single 
answer.  But  urban  homesteading  is  a 
commonsense,  self-help  approach  to 
solving  part  of  the  problem. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    COMMISSION 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  people  of 
Delaware  are  tired  of  seeing  their  hard- 
earned  money  being  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake  one  study 
after  another.  That  is  why  I  am  going  on 
record  against  spending  $1  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  fund  a  study  on 
neighborhood  problems  that  would  prob- 
ably be  put  on  a  shelf  somewhere.  Be- 
sides, what  can  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
tell  us  about  our  neighborhoo(3s  that  we 
do  not  ah'eady  know  as  a  consequence  of 
100  previous  studies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supplemental  Housing  Authorizations 
Act  of  1977  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day will  bring  some  much-needed  relief 
to  the  poor  persons  of  this  Nation  who 
feel  the  implications  and  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  the  housing  crisis  which 
we  are  experiencing  nationally. 

This  bill  includes  an  increase  of  $378 
million  in  HUD  authority  for  housing  as- 
sistance payments  to  support  the  poor 
in  their  efforts  to  find  a  decent  place  to 
live.  That  increase  would  enable  HUD 
to  provide  assistance  payments  for  400,- 
000  dwelling  units,  a  goal  established  by 
the  Carter  administration  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  These  funds  are  necessary  to  enable 
HUD  to  provide  assistance  to  local  oflB- 
cials  who  are  struggling  to  provide  the 
type  of  housing  which  their  communities 
desperately  need. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $19.6  million  which  is  needed 
by  local  housing  agencies  to  pay  for  the 
inci-eased  utility  costs  incurred  during 
the  most  severe  winter  which  this  Nation 
has  experienced.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the 
poor  who  know  most  dramatically  the 
impact  of  weather  on  the  quality  of  their 
lives. 

The  increase  in  funding  for  the  urban 
homestead  demonstration  program  which 
this  legislation  authorizes  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  restore  vitality  to  our  cities. 
This  bill  includes  an  increase  in  author- 
ization of  $5  million  to  $15  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1977 — three  times  the  cur- 
rent level.  This  funding  would  mean  that 
a  total  of  3,000  HUD-held  houses  would 
be  available  for  urban  homestead 
projects. 

The  extension  of  HUD  authority  to 
provide  crime  insurance  and  riot  rein- 
surance contained  in  this  bill  represents 
a  genuine  effort  to  recommit  ourselves 
to  reshaping  this  Nation's  inner  cities. 
It  is  impossible  for  residents  of  inner 
cities  to  bear  the  full  financial  burden 
of  this  insurance.  This  program  is  an 
essential  part  of  restoring  credibility  in 
our  efforts  to  rebuild  our  cities. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of 
this  legislation,  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Neighbor- 
hoods, has  special  significance  for  me 
and  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  whom  I  represent.  The 
Commission  will  look  for  new  ways  of 
promoting  reinvestment  in  existing  city 
neighborhoods     and     making     mainte- 
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nance    and    rehabilitation    of 

structures  as  attractive  from  a 
point   as   demolition.   The 
will  also  make  recommendations 
ing  modifications  of  local  zoning 
jtax   policies  to  facilitate 
and  revitalization  of  existing 
hoods.  The  establishment  of  th« 
mission  on  Neighborhoods  is  g^ 
for  the  older  more  established 
hoods  in  New  England  and 
setts  in  particular. 

The  fact  that  the  Commission 
composed  largely  of  neighborhooc 
ers  and  local  officials,  and  will 
the  racial,  ethnic,  and  geographic 
versity  of  this  Nation's  urban  nei 
hoods  is  indicative  of  the  impa|;t 
Commission  may  have  on  nationa 
ing  policies.  The  work  of  this 
sion  will  be  conducted  not  only  in 
ington  but  also  in  the  neighborh(^ds 
this  Nation.  I  join  my  colleagues  i 
porting  the  work  of  the  Commission 

Mr.  President,  in  simimary. 
islation  we  act  on  today  will  niake 
significant  difference  to  our  citi^ 
to  city  residents.  The  goal  of  the 
ministration  and  this  Congress 
revitalization    of    our    urban 
and  the  reshaping  of  our  cities' 
We  know  that  State  government 
local  communities  are  committee 
partnership  effort  to  restore  to  the 
the  hope  they  once  held  out  to 
sands  and  millions  of  families  fr 
parts   of  this  Nation   and   from 
corner  of  the  globe  for  a  better 
know  that  we  have  developed 
over  the  years  which  are  especial^ 
signed  to  equip  the  cities  to  deal 
crises  that  face  them  in  every  area 
spiralling    energy    costs    to 
ment  to  a  depressed  economy.  We 
that  full  funding  of  these 
essential  if  the  job  we  have  under 
to  renew  our  cities  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.   President,    when 
figures  swell  across  this  Nation 
the     cities     hardest.     When 
grows,  when  housing  starts  are 
when  heat  and  light  and  water 
dv/indle  in  quantity  and  spiral  in 
it  hits  the  cities  hardest.  Our  actioh 
day  in  assuring  adequate  fundin  : 
our  urban  programs  is  a  renewal 
commitment   to  the   cities   and 
those  constituents  who  have  work 
hard  and  so  long  to.  make  the 
work. 

Mr.  President,  another  aspect  o- 
legislation  introduced  by  my 
Mr.  Brooke  and  myself  will 
emergency    mortgage    relief   fund 
Mashpee,  Mass.  Mr.  Brooke  and  I 
successful  in  amending  the  1977  e 
mental  appropriations  bill  to  inclutie 
million  in  mortgage  relief  payments 
assist  the  residents  of  Mashpee. 

As  a  result  of  an  Indian  land 
the  citizens  of  Mashpee  have  been 
pressed  to  meet  their  mortgage 
tions.  The  suit  filed  by  the  Wampin 
Indians  has  affected  the  whole  ecor 
stability  of  the  town. 

It  is  essential  that  we  provide 
type  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
dents  of  this  area  who  could  be  forcied 
sell  their  homes  under  distressful 
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tions, or  in  fact,  lose  their  homes  for  lack 
of  financial  assistance  until  the  dispute 
can  be  settled  or  negotiated. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
supplemental  housing  authorization  bill 
for  1977  will  provide  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
its  new  Secretary  with  the  leeway  to  show 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  what  it  can 
produce. 

Particularly  important  is  the  increase 
in  public  housing  operating  subsidies  to 
take  into  account  the  high  fuel  heating 
costs  caused  by  the  recent  severe  winter. 

In  addition  I  was  pleased  to  see  an  in- 
crease of  $378  million  for  the  section  8 
housing  assistance  payments  program. 
This  will  insure  that  HUD  could,  with  a 
big  production  push  and  shortened  proc- 
essing times,  start  new  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  up  to  400,000  homes  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

And  lastly,  but  certainly  not  the  least 
important  feature  of  this  authorization 
bill  is  funding  recognition  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Neighborhoods. 
This  Commission  would  be  established 
pursuant  to  S.  417  which  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  has  reintroduced  in  this  session,  and 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

This  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
devising  a  strategy  for  the  conservation 
of  existing  neighborhoods.  The  time  has 
come  for  such  a  Commission  as  more  and 
more  we  come  to  recognize  the  unique 
communities  which  are  found  in  neigh- 
borhoods which  hold  those  areas  together 
and  give  the  strength.  There  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  older  declin- 
ing cities,  most  of  which  are  located  in 
the  Northeast.  Great  Lakes,  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  regions  of  our  country. 

These  cities  derive  their  strength  and 
vitality  from  the  people  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods including  newcomers  who  are 
moving  back  to  those  cities  and  their 
neighborhoods  in  recognition  of  the  many 
amenities  which  city  living  has  to  offer. 
My  home  State's  city  of  Baltimore  is  a 
good  example  of  a  city  with  an  aging 
housing  stock  and  old  neighborhoods 
which  are  being  viewed  as  resources 
rather  than  liabilities.  Its  urban  home- 
steading  program  and  neighborhood 
housing  services  lending  program  for 
home  repair  are  recognized  nationwide 
as  innovative  models. 

I  am  confident  the  National  Neighbor- 
hood Policy  Act  will  be  passed  by  both 
bodies  this  year.  And  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  statements  of  the  HUD  Secretary  that 
these  housing  subsidy  funds  can  and  will 
be  put  to  good  use  this  year. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  S.  1070.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  knov;  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  on  this  measure,  and 
I  believe  we  can  go  to  a  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1070)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  1070 
An  act  to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
housing  assistance  for  lower  income  Amer- 
icans in  fiscal  year  1977,  to  extend  the 
Federal  riot  reinsurance  and  crime  Insur- 
ance programs,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Satiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemental  Hous- 
ing Authorization  Act  of  1977". 

TITLE  I— SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS AND  EXTENSIONS  OF  HUD  PRO- 
GRAMS 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES   HOtTSINO 
ACT    OF     1937 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  by 
$850,000,000  on  October  1,  1976"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  by  $1,228,050,000  on 
October  1,  1976". 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $576,000,- 
000  on  or  after  October  1,  1976"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $595,- 
600,000  on  or  after  October  1, 1976". 

(c)  Section  8(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "two  hundred  and  forty 
month.s"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "three  hundred  and  sixty 
months,  except  that  such  term  may  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  and  forty  months  in  the 
case  of  a  project  financed  with  assistance  of 
a  loan  made  by,  or  insured,  guaranteed  or 
intended  for  purchase  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, other  than  pursuant  to  section  244 
of  the  National  Housing  Act";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  "Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  in  the  case 
of". 

GENERAL   INSURANCE    FUND 

Sec.  102.  Section  619(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$500,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000,000,000". 

URBAN    HOMESTEADING    DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  103.  Section  810(g)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $5,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977". 

FEDERAL    RIOT   REINSURANCE    AND   CRIME 
INSURANCE   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  Section  1201(b)  of  the  National 
Hoxising  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1977"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"AprU  30.  1978";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out   "AprU   30,    1978"   In 
paragraph    (1)(A)     and    Inserting    In    lieu    '' 
thereof  "April  30,  1981". 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  101(c)  of  Title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  following  words  In  the  first  sentence 
"and  no  mortgage  shall  be  Insured,  and  no 
commitment  to  insurance  a  mortgage  shall 
be  issued,  under  section  220  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,"  and  by  deleting 
the  first  proviso  of  that  section. 

(b)  The  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
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by  deleting  from  Section  220(d)  (1)  (A)  (ii) 
the  words  "in  a  community  respecting  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  made  the  determination  pro- 
vided for  by  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended". 

CONSTRUCTION   OF    MODERATE   INCOME    HOUSING 

Sec  106.  Section  221(d)  (4)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "other  than  a  mortgage  as  referred  to 
in  subsection  (d)  (3) "  from  the  first  sentence 
of  the  section. 

TITLE    n— NATIONAL    COMMISSION   ON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Policy  Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  existing  city  neighborhoods  are  a 
national  resource  to  be  conserved  and 
revitalized  wherever  possible,  and  that  pub- 
lic policy  should  promote  that  objective. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
tendency  of  public  policy  incentives  to  ignore 
the  need  to  preserve  the  buUt  environment 
can  no  longer  be  defended,  either  economi- 
cally or  socially,  and  must  be  replaced  with 
explicit  policy  incentives  encouraging  con- 
servation of  existing  neighborhoods.  That  ob- 
jective will  require  a  comprehensive  review 
of  existing  laws,  policies,  and  programs 
which  affect  neighborhoods,  to  assess  their 
Impact  on  neighborhoods,  and  to  recom- 
mend modifications  where  necessary. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members,  to  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  sixteen  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
among  persons  specially  qualified  by  expe- 
rience and  training  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Commission,  at  least  five  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  officers  of  recognized  neighbor- 
hood organizations  engaged  In  development 
and  revitalization  programs,  and  at  least 
five  of  whom  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 
officials  of  local  governments  Involved  in 
preservation  programs.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers shall  be  drawn  from  outstanding  in- 
dividuals with  demonstrated  experience  In 
neighborhood  revitalization  activities,  from 
such  fields  as  finance,  business,  philan- 
thropic, civic,  and  educational  organizations. 
The  individuals  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected  so  as 
to  provide  representation  to  a  broad  cross 
section  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  geographic 
groups.  The  two  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  clause  (1)  may  not  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  nor  may  the  two 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  Not 
more  than  eight  of  the  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  pub- 
lic members. 

(d)  The  executive  director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  individuals  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 


tion of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  de- 
cline of  city  neighborhoods  and  of  the  fac- 
tors necessary  to  neighborhood  survival  and 
revitalization.  Such  study  and  Investlgaticfe 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  existing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  policies,  programs, 
and  laws  on  neighborhood  survival  and  re- 
vitalization; 

(2)  an  Identification  of  the  administra- 
tive, legal,  and  fiscal  obstacles  to  the  well- 
being  of  neighborhoods; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  patterns  and  trends 
of  public  and  private  Investment  in  urban 
areas  and  the  Impact  of  such  patterns  and 
trends  on  the  decline  or  revitalization  of 
neighborhoods; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  existing  mech- 
anisms of  neighborhood  governance  and  of 
the  Influence  exercised  by  neighborhoods  on 
local  government; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  poverty 
and  racial  conflict  on  neighborhoods; 

(6)  an  assessment  of  local  and  regional 
development  plans  and  their  impact  on 
neighborhoods; 

(7)  an  evaluation  of  existing  citizen-in- 
itiated neighborhood  revitalization  efforts 
and  a  determini.tlon  of  how  public  policy 
can  best  support  such  efforts;  and 

(8)  a  quantification,  where  feasible,  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  to  society  from  present 
programs,  and  a  quantification,  where  feasi- 
ble, of  the  costs  and  benefits  to  society  of 
programs  which  are  reconunended  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  recom- 
mendations for  modifications  In  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws,  policies,  and  programs 
necessary  to  faclliate  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion and  revitalization.  Such  reconunenda- 
tlons  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  new  mechanisms  to  promote  rein- 
vestment In  existing  city  neighborhoods; 

(2)  more  effective  means  of  commtmlty 
participation  In  local  governance; 

(3)  policies  to  encourage  the  survival  of 
economically  and  socially  diverse  neighbor- 
hoods; 

(4)  policies  to  prevent  such  destructive 
practices  as  blockbusting,  redlining,  resegre- 
gatlon,  speculation  In  reviving  neighbor- 
hoods, and  to  promote  homeownership  in 
urban  communities; 

(5)  policies  to  encourage  better  mainte- 
nance and  management  of  existing  rental 
housing; 

(6)  policies  to  make  maintenance  and  re- 
habltatlon  of  existing  structures  at  least 
as  attractive  from  a  tax  viewpoint  as  demoli- 
tion and  development  of  new  structures; 

(7)  modification  in  local  zoning  and  tax 
policies  to  facilitate  preservation  and  revital- 
ization of  existing  neighborhoods;    and 

(8)  reorientation  of  existing  housing  and 
community  development  programs  and 
other  tax  and  subsidy  policies  that  affect 
neighborhoods,  to  better  support  neighbor- 
hood preservation  efforts. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  funds  first  become  available  to 
carry  out  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  a 
comprehensive  report  on  its  study  and  in- 
vestigation under  this  subsection  which  shall 
Include  its  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations and  such  proposals  for  legislation 
and  administrative  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  recommendations. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  full-time 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  v/lthout  additional  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
shall   receive   compensation   at   the   rate   of 


$100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  a  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of 
the  General-  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants. Persons  so  employed  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission  but  not  In  excess  of  $100  per 
day,  including  traveltlme.  WhUe  away  from 
his  or  her  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
In  the  performance  of  services  for  the  Com- 
mission, any  such  person  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality cf  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise, such  statistical  data,  reports,  and  other 
information  as  the  Contmiisslon  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Chairman  is  further  authorized  to 
call  upon  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
other  offices  of  the  several  States  to  furnish, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  such 
statistical  data,  reports,  and  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  award  contracts 
and  grants  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  ex- 
isting neighborhood  revitalization  programs 
and  the  impact  of  existing  laws  on  neighbor- 
hoods. Awards  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  to — 

(1)  representatives  of  legally  chartered 
neighborhood  organizations; 

(2)  public  Interest  organizations  which 
have  a  demonstrated  capabUity  In  the  area 
of  concern;  and 

(3)  universities  and  other  not-for-profit 
educational  organizations. 

(e)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
hearings,  take  testimony,  and  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof.  Hearings  by  the  Com- 
mission will  be  held  in  neighborhoods  with 
testimony  received  from  citizen  leaders  and 
public  officials  who  are  engaged  in  neigh- 
borhood revitalization  programs. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  247.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

EXPIRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  208.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
report  under  section  204. 

EMERGENCY  HOMEOWNERS'  RELIEF  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  209.  That  (a)  section  102  of  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners'  Relief  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c);  and 
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(3)  by  Inserting  after  subsectloi 
following : 

"(b)   The  Congress  also  finds 
localized   economic   distress   causec 
legal  claims  of  the  Mashpee  Tribe 
pee,  Massachusetts  may  require  the 
Ing  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
mortgage  foreclosures  and  distress 
suiting  from  the  temporary  loss  of 
ment  and  Income.". 

(b)  Section  103(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
by  inserting  "national  or  local 
"economic  conditions". 


severe 

by  the 
n  Mash- 
furnlsh- 
to  avoid 
sales  re- 
employ- 

imended 
before 


Presi  lent, 


.    I 
wlich  the 


Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  move  to  lay  ttat  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tatle  was 
agreed  to." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MrJ  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  t  lat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  aut  lorized 
to  make  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  S.  li  70. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


hoar 


RECESS  UNTIL  3 :  30  P.M 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  1  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2: 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  for  1 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:J 
when  called  to  order  by  the 
OfiBcer  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonm; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfle  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  askjimani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  Ipr  the 
quoruim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  \tithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JO  p.m. 

p.m., 
Pifesiding 

Pr(  sident, 


TAX  EXCLUSION  FOR  SICK 
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H.R. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  a  iouse- 
passed  bill  relating  to  sick  pay  qenefits 
at  the  desk? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
1828  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 
rules  I  believe  if  objection  is  hearc 
bill  being  referred,  it  remains  at 
and  after  a  certain  number  of 
be  called  up  off  the  calendar; 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thfere 
procedure  under  rule  XIV  wherepy 
bill  could  be  placed  on   the 
without  going  to  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ha\fe 
notified  that  there  would  be  a 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk, 
that  we  might  not  find  it  neces^ry 
refer  it  to  the  committee,  and 
bypass  the  3 -day  requirement  on 
ing. 

The   Senate    committee   has 
mended  the  same  subject  matte 
much  broader  bill  which  is  on  th ; 
ate  Calendar,  so  I  ask  unanimou; 
sent  that  the  bill  remain  at  th  i 
and  that  it  be  subject  to  being 
from  the  calendar  at  a  future  dale 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reservinb 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  Senate  speak- 
ing of  H.R.  1828? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
1828. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  that  tne  bill  be  held  at 
the  desk,  and  that  we  enter  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  it  can  be  called 
up  at  any  time? 

Mr,  LONG.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  call 
it  up  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  and  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  had  r>6t  understood 
that.  I  have  no  objection  t6  its  being  held 
at  the  desk,  but  I  wpjfld  object  to  its 
being  read  twice  aiyi^ing  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object  to  the  bill  going  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  President.  Would 
that  result  in  its  being  kept  at  the  desk' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is  a 
request  that  it  be  kept  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Under  the  rules,  is  not  the 
bill  to  be  read  once? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
could  be  read -once. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  1828)  relating  to  the  effective 
date  for  the  changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk  until  after  the 
second  reading. 

Mr.  LONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  what  I  am  going 
to  say  appear  previously  in  the  Record, 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  bill  relating  to  sick  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole, 
had  informed  me  that  he  wished  the  bill 
to  remain  at  the  desk  because  this  mat- 
ter should  be  acted  on  before  April  15,  so 
that  those  who  want  to  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled 
except  for  the  Tax  Reform  Act  last  year 
will  be  able  to  do  so  for  the  tax  year  1976. 

There  may  be  at  least  one  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  and  agreed  to  in 
the  committee  regarding  thLs  tax  treat- 
ment of  income  earned  while  working 
overseas.  Such  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  Senator  Ribicoff  in  the  com- 
mittee and  was  agreed  to  unanimously 
on  the  theory  that  the  change  in  the  law 
in  1976  was  subject  to  a  similar  charge 
that  many  people  would  have  made  some 
adjustments  had  they  known  Congress 
was  going  to  pass  a  law  raising  the  taxes 
on  their  overseas  pay  during  the  course 
of  last  year. 

It  is  also  possible  that  an  amendment 


may  be  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  to  correct  an  oversight  which 
occurred  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  when  we  acted 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  last  year  with 
regard  to  parimutuel  betting  on  horse 
races.  Those  Senators  properly  feel  the 
way  the  matter  became  law  was  a  result 
of  a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to 
what  the  language  meant.  They  hope  to 
straighten  out  that  matter. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  4800,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Zorinsky)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4800)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1974  for  an 
additional  year,  to  revise  the  trigger  pro- 
visions in  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  today's 
Record.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  have  reached 
agreement  on  the  bill  extending  the 
Emergency  Unetnployment  Compensa- 
tion Act.  This  act  provides  benefits  to 
imemployed  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  entitlement  to  regular  and 
extended  xmemployment  benefits  in  32 
States  which  have  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. Under  existing  law,  this  act 
expired  on  March  31. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
program  will  continue  in  force  for  10 
more  months  as  compared  with  9 
months  under  the  Senate  version  and  12 
months  under  the  House  bill.  Benefits 
will  be  payable  until  January  31,  1978, 
but  no  new  applications  will  be  taken 
after  October  31,  1977.  The  conference 
agreement  retains  the  provision  of  ex- 
isting law  and  the  Senate  bill  under 
which  the  program  goes  into  effect  on  a 
State-by-State  basis  when  the  State's 
insured  unemployment  rate  exceeds  5 
percent. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  in- 
cluded provisions  requiring  applicants 
to  accept  suitable  work,  and  the  con- 
ference agi-eement  includes  elements 
from  both  bills  in  this  respect.  Unem- 
ployed individuals  who  cannot  show 
that  they  have  good  prospects  for  re- 
employment in  their  usual  job  would 
have  to  be  willing  to  look  for  and  accept 
any  reasonable  job  offer  meeting  basic 
suitability  standards  and  paying  at  least 
as  much  as  the  imemployment  benefits 
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they  had  been  drawing — including  sup- 
plemental employer  or  imion  benefits. 

Both  bills  reduce  maximum  entitle- 
ment under  the  emergency  program  from 
26  to  13  weeks — that  is,  from  a  combined 
maximum  under  all  programs  of  65  weeks 
to  a  combined  maximum  of  52  weeks. 
The  House  agreed  to  accept  a  Senate 
amendment  which  would  make  this 
change  effective  April  30  so  that  no  cur- 
rent recipients  would  face  an  abrupt  cut- 
off of  benefits  because  of  the  change. 

The  House  also  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  postponing  for  6  months — 
until  April  1980 — a  provision  requiring 
that  unemployment  benefits  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  pension  payable. 
In  addition,  the  House  accepted  an 
amendment  permitting  States  to  deny 
unemployment  benefits  to  school  em- 
ployees during  brief  holiday  recess  pe- 
riods. The  House  refused  to  accept  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  permitting  States  to  deny 
benefits  to  certain  substitute  teachers. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  pro- 
vided for  funding  the  emergency  bene- 
fits program  from  general  revenues  for 
the  remainder  of  its  duration  and  per- 
mitting States  an  additional  2  years  to 
repay  certain  loans  from  the  Federal  un- 
employment trust  fund.  These  provisions 
are  also  included  in  the  final  version  of 
the  biU. 

The  Senate  added  to  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion dealing  with  the  method  of  deter- 
mining pay  increases  for  Federal  judges. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  other  high- 
level  Federal  officials.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, a  separate  roUcall  vote  will  in  the 
future  be  required  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
pay  increases  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  implemented  for  each  of  the 
four  categories  of  Federal  oflBcials  cov- 
ered by  the  procedure.  The  House  con- 
ferees accepted  this  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  voted  against  final  passage  of 
this  bill  when  it  was  before  us  last  week, 
and  although  my  general  feeling  regard- 
ing this  bill  continues  to  be  negative,  I 
am  most  encouraged  to  note  that  this 
conference  report  retains  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  on  the  fioor  last 
week  pertaining  to  the  procedure  for 
pay  raises  for  high  level  Federal  officials. 
The  Senate  adopted  that  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  13. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  would 
require  that  as  to  all  future  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  a  re- 
corded vote  of  each  House  of  Congress 
will  be  required  to  approve  any  proposed 
pay  increase.  A  different  vote  would  be 
required  for  each  of  the  classes  of  offi- 
cials whose  pay  is  subject  to  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Commission — Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Federal  judges,  legisla- 
tive branch  oflBcers,  and  high  level  exec- 
utive branch  oflBcials. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  by 
Congress  will  do  much  to  effect  genuine 
reform  of  the  pay  determination  process. 
We  have  hidden  for  too  long  behind  the 
anonimity  offered  by  the  present  law, 
which  allows  substantial  pay  increases  to 
go  into  effect  without  the  Congress  hav- 
ing to  expressly  take  a  position  on  them. 


The  people  we  represent  resent  this  back- 
door method  of  raising  pay,  and  properly 
so.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  we 
assume  as  Members  of  Congress  is  that 
of  protecting  the  public  purse  from  im- 
proper expenditures.  We  customarily  de- 
termine the  propriety  of  expenditures 
through  full  and  open  debate,  and  by 
each  Member  publicly  taking  a  position 
on  the  issue.  The  procedure  should  be  no 
different  just  because  our  own  pay  is 
involved. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  itself  is  defective  in  a 
number  of  respects.  I  am  pleased  that  a 
reformed  procedure  for  congressional 
and  other  pay  increases  will  now  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 

<Mr.  NUNN  assumed  the  chair  at  this'' 
point.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  a  question. 

There  are  quite  detailed  specifications 
in  the  conference  report,  which  my  staff 
has  just  had  the  chance  to  read,  respect- 
ing the  duty  of  an  unemployed  worker 
to  accept  another  job.  We  just  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  none  of  those  cancel  out  the 
basic  proposition  that,  if  that  worker  is 
in  an  approved  training  program,  that 
then  he  may  continue  in  that  program 
and  is  not  obliged  to  accept  another  job 
under  any  of  those  conditions  or  risk 
being  cut  off  from  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  is  in  a  training  pro- 
gram, he  does  not  have  to  accept  a  job. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  good 
parts  of  the  bill  and,  like  everything  else 
in  life,  some  disappointing  parts.  I  do  not 
think  very  much  was  given  in  terms  of 
an  extension  of  the  program.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  a  6-month  extension  of 
FSB  with  a  3 -month  phaseout,  and  the 
House  bill  provided  a  12-month  exten- 
sion. The  whole  thing  was  settled  for 
7  months  plus  a  3-month  phaseout.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  gives  very  inade- 
quate consideration  to  the  forecasts,  even 
optimistic  forecasts,  for  the  future.  As 
of  today,  34  States  participate  in  this 
program.  The  administration  supported 
a  9-month  extension  of  the  program 
with  a  3 -month  phaseout,  and  estimated 
that  1  year  from  now  20  States  would 
still  be  participating  if  it  is  still  author- 
ized. Of  course,  the  predictions  that  the 
tax  program  of  the  administration  is 
going  to  stimulate  a  recovery,  which  will 
very  materially  reduce  unemployment, 
are  sharply  controverted.  Indeed,  the 
administration  itself  is  guarded  In  its 
projections  for  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Also,  we  must  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  FSB  program  has  already  been  cut 
back,  though  I  favor  that  cutback,  by 
13  weeks,  from  the  65-week  level  to  52 
weeks.  I  would  note  that  25  States  would 
be  currently  eligible  to  participate  at 
the  full  65-week  level,  if  the  full  pro- 
gram were  still  in  effect.  Forecasts  of 
economic  recovery  are  little  comfort  to 
the  long-term  unemployed  who  are  out 
of  jobs  in  either  the  public  or  private 
sector  and  are  entitled  to  some  reason- 
able  assurances   of   at   least  minimum 


income  security   during  this  period   of 
extremely  high  unemployment. 

Let  us  remember,  Mr.  President,  un- 
employed workers  on  FSB  do  not  receive 
munificent  sums.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  which  is  considered  a  leading 
State  in  respect  of  various  activities  of 
this  character  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  are  suffering  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  the  maximum  unemployment 
insurance  benefit  is  $95  a  week,  with 
many  workers  not  even  receiving  that. 
Having  endured  a  long  period  on  such 
minimal  subsistence  level  compensation, 
we  are  now  telling  these  workers  that 
they  will  not  even  receive  those  benefits 
because  we  project  economic  recovery, 
and  the  possibility  of  jobs  for  them  some- 
time in  the  future. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  that  we  be  very  diligent 
as  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress  ap- 
proaches in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
program,  as  seems  to  me  inevitable,  <s 
continued  if  economic  conditions  so  war- 
rant. 

Therefore,  I  will  introduce  legislation 
shortly  to  provide  for  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  program  so  that  a  bill  may  be 
before  us  and  hearings  may  be  held  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  such  eventuality, 
which,  unhappily,  I  think  is  very  likely 
to  occur. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  very  good 
thing  the  bill  does  is  to  provide  prospec- 
tive general  revenue  financing  for  FSB. 
It  does  not,  however,  provide  retroactive 
general  revenue  financing.  That  raises 
a  very  serious  problem. 

There  has  now  been  accumulated  a 
debt  owed  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  to  the  general  fluids  of 
the  Treasury  of  over  $5  billion  for  the 
costs  of  FSB.  These  moneys  will  have  to 
be  repaid  from  employer  taxes  collected 
over  the  next  several  years.  That  means, 
Mr.  President,  that  additional  taxes  on 
the  wages  of  any  new  workers  who  are 
hired  constitute  a  disincentive  to  the  hir- 
ing of  new  workers,  something  which  is 
very  unwise  from  our  point  of  view  if  we 
wish  to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ignore 
the  fact,  that  this  recession  was  the  deep- 
est since  the  Great  Depression,  and  that 
we  really  have  to  do  something  about 
retroactivity  of  this  indebtedness.  The 
billions  of  dollars  of  debt  which  have 
accumulated  and  the  continuing  borrow- 
ing which  is  going  on  right  now  by  the 
State  trust  funds  to  meet  their  own 
commitments  under  the  permanent  UI 
system,  which  adds  to  that  debt,  is  hardly 
a  way  in  which  to  leave  the  situation. 
It  is  painfully  clear  that  a  financing  re- 
form is  essential  in  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  which  continues  to  rep- 
resent our  first  line  of  defense  against 
recession.  In  addition  to  the  over  $5  bil- 
lion borrowed  by  the  Federal  trust  fund 
to  pay  for  FSB,  the  States  have  now 
borrowed  over  $4  billion  themselves. 
These  debts — the  result  of  the  inability 
of  the  permanent  UI  system  to  accom- 
modate a  serious  recession — constitute  a 
continuing  obstacle  to  reasserting  the  fis- 
cial  viability  of  the  UI  system. 

Retroactive  general  revenue  FSB  fi- 
nancing is  but  a  first  step.  We  must  de- 
velop a  reasonable  scheme  for  repayment 
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of  the  outstanding  State  loans, 
we  must  reconsider  the  entire 
structure  of  UI  to  avoid  the  flnaiicial 
uatlon  the  State  and  Federal 
now  face  as  a  result  of  this 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the 
in  terms  of  the  individual  worker 
morning  I  attended  a  hearing 
Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
vard,  testified.  We  all  know 
well.  He  is  a  distinguished  American 

It  clearly  emerged  there  that, 
erlng  the  OPEC  drain  upon  the 
we  could  face  a  serious  econom 
ation.  much  worse  than  the  presdnt 
Without  being  a  prophet  of  do^  >m, 
being  realistic,  we  are  responsible 
lives  and  fortunes  of  so  many 
We  only  think  of  unemploymen 
down.  Unemployment  can,  how 
up.  One  thing  on  which  Senatok* 
and  I  do  agree  is  the  real  solicitjude 
have  for  people  who  are  hit,  not 
any  fault  of  their  own  with 
hardship.  It  is  something  we  have 
all  of  our  lives  here.  I  take  greajt 
in  it  and  I  am  sure  he  does,  too 

I  hope  very  much,  I  say  to 
ator.  that  the  Committee  on  Finaice 
continue  to  examine  this  situation 
though  the  permanent  UI  act 
figure  in  this  bill.  From  that  pj)int 
view,  are  we  prepared  for  rain 
very  rainy  days,  as  well  as  sunn; 
None  of  us  is  prescient.  We 
that  the  situation  could — I  hope 
not.  and  I  shall  knock  myself 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that 
not;  but  we  have  to  remember 
system  has   to  have  the  durabfity 
sustain     itself     also     through 
periods. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very 
his  concern. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  President,  we  had  hoped 
would  not  be  necessary  to  extend 
program,  but  the  program  has 
tended.  This  bill  will  extend  it 
shall  be  voting  on  a  series  of 
dations  by  the  President  when 
back  to  provide  tax  advantages 
to  provide  funds  for  expanded 
works.  It  is  our  theory  that  we 
try  to  expand  the  economy  by 
people  tax  advantages  for  puttin  ; 
people  to  work,  by  giving  the 
bate,  and  by  providing  additiona: 
to   encourage  public  service- ty 
ployment.  It  is  our  hope  that 
not  have  to  extend  this  program 

Six  months  from  now,  it  may 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to 
economy  moving — and  it  is  movinfe 
but  if  it  is  not  moving  fast  enoui  h 
we  are  not  making  enough  heaqw 
we  may  be  compelled  to  extend 
gram  again.  But  I  hope  not.  I  am 
timist,  as  most  Senators  are.  We 
that  if  all  these  things  work,  the 
will  be  moving  along  so  well  that 
not  have  to  extend  it. 

This  might  be  a  good  time  to 
a  plea  for  additional  votes  on  the 
rebate.  I  am  not  sure  we  are  going 
that  measure.  But,  I  might  men 
while  the  subject  is  before  us 

If  we  can  get  enough  steam  behfid 
recoveiy   that   seems   to   be 
then  we  shall  not  have  to  extend  1 
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sure  that  the  Senator  joins  me,  and  all  of 
us,  in  hoping  that  our  efforts  to  get  the 
economy  in  better  shape  will  make  it  un- 
necessarj'  to  extend  the  program  again. 
But  if  it  is  necessary,  we  shall  face  up  to 
that  and  we  may^be  compelled  to  extend 
it  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
We  are  going  to  have  quite  a  basic  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  will  get  us  go- 
ing again,  whether  it  is  the  $50  rebate  or 
a  permanent  tax  cut  of  the  rates.  We 
shall  fight  that  one  out  on  another  bat- 
tlefield. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report,  but,  like 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  for  different 
reasons.  I  do  so  with  some  mixed  feelings. 
I  want  to  comment  on  several  amend- 
ments considered  and  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  which  relate  to 
new  provisions  of  law  enacted  in  1976, 
requiring  that  all  State  and  local  public 
employees  be  covered  by  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  The 
amendments  to  which  I  refer  specifical- 
ly relate  to  the  effect  of  that  law  as  it 
would  apply  to  employees  of  public  school 
districts. 

It  came  to  my  attention  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  States,  including  Michigan,  where 
there  is  no  waiting  period  before  a  person 
out  of  work  can  draw  unemployment 
benefits,  some  unintended  effects  would 
have  resulted  from  the  1976  amendments 
if  left  unchanged  by  the  Congress. 

For  example,  even  though  the  law 
which  was  passed  last  year  provided  that 
teachers  who  had  a  contract  for  employ- 
ment for  the  succeeding  year,  or  had 
reasonable  assurance  of  employment, 
would  not  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  during  the  summer 
months,  loopholes  were  left  which  would 
have  required  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  during  vacations  or 
holiday  recesses,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Easter.  This  surely  was  not  intended. 

Furthermore,  as  the  law  was  worded 
and  was  being  interpreted,  it  would  have 
provided  for  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  teachers  during 
nonsummer  breaks  between  school  terms. 
These  two  provisions  would  have  had 
a  very  significant  and  costly  effect.  It 
is  one  thing  to  require  that  local  public 
employees  be  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation.  Congress  can  do  that  very 
easily.  But  local  school  districts  have  to 
pay  for  it.  At  least,  they  have  to  con- 
tribute to  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion fund,  just  like  private  employers. 
The  loopholes  I  have  referred  to  would 
have  amounted  to  million  of  dollars  of 
unexpected,  unanticipated  bonuses,  so 
to  speak,  for  school  teachers  who  sud- 
denly found  themselves  covered  by  un- 
employment compensation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  Senate's  proposed 
changes  in  these  two  areas. 

There  also  was  a  third  amendment 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
adopted  but  which  the  House  did  not 
take,  having  to  do  with  the  coverage  of 
substitute  teachers.  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  committee  took  a  look  at  this 
problem,  and  I  think  it  is  imfortimate 


that  the  House  would  not  accept  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  in  Michi- 
gan, If  the  law  is  not  changed — and  we 
still  have  some  time,  because  it  does  not 
take  effect  until  January  1,  1978 — an  oc- 
casional substitute  teacher  who  works 
as  little  as  14  days  in  a  school  year  could 
qualify  for  39  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation.  In  36  States,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  an  occasional  substitute  teacher 
who  works  as  little  as  25  days  of  a  school 
year  could  qualify  for  39  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  intend. 
For  those  substitute  teachers  who 
work  as  regular  employees  of  a  school 
district  and  who  work  some  minimum 
number  of  days  in  a  school  term — we 
had  suggested  45  days  as  the  cutoff — 
it  might  make  sense  that  they  could 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensation. 
But  to  have  a  situation  where  a  house- 
wife, who  just  occasionally  works  as  a 
substitute  teacher,  may  want  to  work 
1  day  a  week  or  2  or  3  days  a  month, 
and  then,  after  14  days,  is  entitled  to 
39  weeks  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, would  throw  the  ordinary  system 
of  operating  schools  completely  out  of 
kilter. 

It  would  mean.  In  effect,  that  local 
school  districts  would  not  use  a  teacher 
who  only  wants  to  teach  occasionally,  be- 
cause if  she  builds  up  14  days  of  time, 
over  a  14-week  period  she  will  be  eligible 
for  unemplojonent  compensation.  There- 
fore, a  lot  of  those  people  who  have  been 
acting  and  working  as  occasional  substi- 
tute teachers  are  actually  going  to  lose 
that  opportunity,  and  school  districts 
will  have  to  turn  to  what  we  would  call 
regular  substitute  teachers. 

I  am  going  through  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  take  a  close 
look  at  this  particular  problem.  I  realize 
that  the  NEA  has  a  point  of  view  on 
this  matter — and  they  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to — but  so  do  the  school  districts 
and  school  boards  aroimd  the  coimtry 
who  are  going  to  face  substantial  addi- 
tional expenses  if  we  do  not  straighten 
out  this  one  problem. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  presented  the  matter  well  and, 
in  his  earlier  presentation  to  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  he  made  a 
very  strong  case. 

As  it  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
consistency. When  the  summer  vacation 
comes,  a  teacher  who  has  every  expect- 
ancy of  teaching  in  the  fall  is  ineligible 
for  unemployment  compensation.  I  think 
that  is  right.  I  think  that  is  proper. 

But  as  the  Senator  points  out,  we  go 
overboard,  perhaps  hv  accident,  but  nev- 
ertheless, the  law  does. 

Here  is  a  substitute  teacher  who 
teaches  for  a  few  days.  She  may  not  want 
full  employment,  may  not  be  the  head  of 
a  household.  They  have  all  sorts  of  In- 
come, a  dozen  other  things.  But  she  is 
called  upon  to  teach  a  few  days  and  they 
do  not  need  her  any  more.  She  becomes 
eligible  maybe  for  39  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 
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It  is  something  that  brings  the  system 
in  disrepute.  It  is  something  that  the 
people  v/ho  work  day  after  day  and  pay 
their  own  way  and  carry  the  burden  of 
taxes  are  apt  to  turn  against  in  our  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  compensation  be- 
cause we  have  other  problems. 

It  is  really  in  the  interest  of  sound  leg- 
islation that  this  amendment  get  further 
attention  before  this  calendar  year 
expires. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator. 
for  the  clarity  and  the  emphasis  which  he 
has  placed  on  it  because  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  an  example  of  what 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  people 
while  we  are  trying  to  help  people. 

In  some  States,  there  were  no  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs  for 
schoolteachers  and  school  employees 
until  we  passed  this  law  last  year.  But 
in  Michigan,  we  already  had  unemploy- 
ment compensation  coverage  for  school 
employees.  So  along  comes  a  Federally 
mandated  program  and  it  imposes  en- 
tirely new  criteria  on  a  State  that  al- 
ready has  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  for  its  teachers. 

And  the  Federal  Government  does  this 
without  really  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  teachers,  who  are  paid  on  an 
annual  contract  for  the  most  part  but  do 
not  work  the  full  calendar  year,  have  an 
entirely  different  situation  than  other 
types  of  employees.  • 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  that  substitute 
teachers  are  still  a  different  category  of 
employees. 

We  have  passed  this  broad  law  without 
taking  into  account  how  it  impacts  on 
the  system  that  is  already  in  place  in  the 
States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  committee  will  hold  hearings  and 
decide  to  make  a  change. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  conferees  on  this  bill  have  done  a 
very  credible  job.  The  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  Senate,  is  very  much  like  vhat  came 
back  from  conference.  The  House  did  ex- 
tend this  program  for  12  months,  the 
Senate  for  6,  they  agreed  upon  7. 

There  was  one  provision  in  the  House 
bill  that  someone  did  not  have  to  accept 
employment  unless  their  offered  employ- 
ment was  120  percent  of  the  xmemploy- 
ment  compensation  benefits  they  would 
draw. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  sound  provi- 
sion. I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  conferees 
were  able  to  strike  that  out. 

As  the  conference  report  stands,  some- 
one does  not  have  to  accept  employment 
unless  it  equals  the  amount  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits. 

I  voted  against  this  measure  when  it 
passed  the  Senate.  I  still  am  oppossed  co 
it.  There  is  a  basic  philosophical  reason 
for  my  opposition.  It  shifts  the  cost  of 
this  emergency  program  from  the  em- 
ployers, and  in  about  three  States  the 
employees,  to  the  General  Treasury.  Over 
a  period  of  2  years  it  is  going  to  add 
about  $1  billion  to  the  burdens  of  our 
Treasmy. 


We  had  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
here  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
now  speaking  offered.  It  failed  to  pass,  it 
was  to  strike  that  out. 

In  addition  to  putting  a  burden  of  $1 
billion  on  our  budget  now,  that  we  can- 
not stand,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend 
to  shift  the  burden  of  unemployment 
compensation  from  the  employers,  as  an 
ordinary  course  of  doing  business,  to  the 
General  Treasury. 

But  with  that  shift,  it  changes  the  un- 
employment compensation  system  from 
one  that  has  the  characteristics  of  insur- 
ance to  welfare. 

Also,  I  do  not  feel  we  should  extend 
this  emergency  program  until  we  have 
gone  farther  in  cleaning  up  some  of  the 
abuses. 

Unemployment  compensation  now  is 
paid  regardless  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  recipient.  It  may  be  argued  that  that 
Is  all  right  where  it  is  paid  for  by  the  em- 
ployer, but  certainly  that  is  not  correct 
when  it  is  paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers 
from  the  general  funds. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  measure,  I 
do  say  that  the  conferees  did  a  good  job 
in  their  meeting  with  the  House  because 
the  House  bill  was  more  objectionable 
than  what  we  passed  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNCiNi) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  measure  on  the  calendar  that 
was  ready  for  clearance  by  unanimous 
consent.  We  foimd  that  Mr.  Hayakawa 
had  an  amendment  that  he  wished  to  call 
up  and  Mr.  Jackson  is  here  to  handle  the 
measure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  36. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (S.  36)  to  authorize  Appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  In  accordance  with  sec.  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
of  1974.  and  sec.  16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
sec.  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments  as  follows  : 

On  page  2,  in  line  22.  strike  out  "$463,742,- 
000"  and  insert  "$464,242,000". 

On  page  9,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "5  MM" 
and  insert  "SMW". 

On  page  10.  In  line  19,  strike  out  "Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs"  and  Insert  "Energy  and 
Natural  Resoiirces". 

On  page  11,  in  line  11,  strike  out  "Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs"  and  Insert  "Energy  and 
Natural  Resources". 

On  page  12,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs"  and  insert  "Energy  and 
Natural  Resources". 

On  page  13,  in  line  19.  strike  out  "Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs"  and  insert  "Energy  and 
Natural  Resources". 

On  page  14,  in  Une  4,  strike  out  "(10)" 
and  insert  "(7)  (H)". 

On  page  14,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs"  and  insert  "Energy  and 
Natural  Resources". 

On  page  15.  in  line  16,  strike  out  "Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs'  and  insert  "Energy  and 
Natural  Resources". 

On  page  15,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "the  sup- 
port of"  and  Insert  "to  support". 

On  page  16.  in  line  8,  strike  out  "Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs"  and  Insert  "Energy  and 
Natural  Resources". 

On  page  20,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "Marcb 
10"  and  insert  "October  1". 

On  page  20,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs"  and  Insert  "Energy  and 
Natural  Resources". 

On  page  23,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "$6,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$6,660,000". 

On  page  23,  in  line  25,  strike  out  "title 
ni,  subsection  302(1)  and  (2)"  and  Insert 
"title  II,  subsection  202  (l)  and  (2)". 

On  page  25,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,". 

On  page  34,  in  line  8.  strike  out  "1004"  and 
insert  "504". 

On  page  34,  in  line  10,  strike  out  "905  and 
906"  and  insert  "505  and  506". 

On  page  36,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "905  and 
906"  and  insert  "505  and  506". 

On  page  36.  in  line  17,  strike  out  "904"  and 
insert  "504". 

On  page  37,  in  line  10,  strike  out  "12(c)" 
and  insert  "512(c)". 

On  page  38.  in  Une  2.  strike  out  "904"  and 
insert  "504". 

On  page  40,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "1004"  and 
insert  "505". 

On  page  40,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "provide" 
and  insert  "invite". 

On  page  40,  in  line  10.  strike  out  "for  the 
conduct". 

On  page  40,  in  line  12.  strike  out  "of"  and 
iiisert  "to  submit  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of". 
On  page  45,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
insert  "(c)". 

On  page  47,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "(a) "  and 
insert  "(c)". 

On  page  47,  in  line  17,  strike  out  "(a)" 
and  Insert  "(c)". 

On  page  47.  In  line  25,  strike  out  "912(c)" 
and  insert  "512(c)". 

On  page  48,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
insert  "(c)". 

On  page  48,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "904"  and 
insert  "504". 

On  page  49.  in  line  22,  after  "1974"  Insert 
"as  amended". 

On  page  50,  In  line  15,  strike  out  "905  and 
906"  and  insert  "505  and  506". 

On  page  51,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "907"  and 
insert  "507". 

On  page  51.  In  line  15,  strike  out  "904(d) " 
and  insert  "504(d)". 

On  page  52.  in  line  24.  strike  out  "904" 
and  insert  "504". 

On  page  52,  in  line  25,  strike  out  "905  and 
906"  and  insert  "505  and  506". 

On  page  53.  in  line  11,  after  "1974,"  insert 
"as  amended". 

On  page  54,  in  line  2,  strike  out  "907  and 
908"  and  insert  "507  and  508". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  fi  om  Cali- 
fornia who  I  believe  wishes  to  pfopose  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California 
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Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
an  imprinted  amendment  to 
36  on  energy  research  and  development 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEJR.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  California 
kawa)    proposes  imprinted 
147: 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  line 
out  all  through  line  8  on  page  29. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  PresideAt,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment 

I  might  say  that  this 
which  affects  the  collective  b^gaining 
problems  at  Lawrence  Liverm^re 
oratory,  was  put  on  in  the 
did  not  put  the  amendment 
Senate. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
should  reconsider.  In  light  of 
tor's  amendment  I  will  accept  it 
this  should  be  finalized  by  the 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank 
tor.  It  is  something  of  very 
portance  to  the  people  of  the  laboratory 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  requir*  ment 
that  one  laboratory,  as  opposqd 
others.  This  is  why  I  have 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.   Presidejit 
largely  a  California  problem. 

Isthat  not  correct? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  imdersti 

is  the  CRS6 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  defer  to  the 
the  distinguished  educator 
fomia. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
mainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt. 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amenditent 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
is  open  to  further  amendment, 
be  n.  further  amendment  to  be 
the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 
s.  36 

.An  act  to  authorize  approprlatloik  to  the 
Energv  Research  and  Developn  ent  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  wltl  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  ol  1954.  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Enei  gy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974.  and  sect  on  16  of 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974.  andpor  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  cTjd 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United 
America   in   Congress   i^sembled. 
Congress  finds  that  the  traditions  1 
sources  of  this  country  are  being 
and    we    must    convert    to    other 
energy.  In  addition,  it  may  be 
undertake  aggressive  conservation 
to   cut    back    on    energy    consumpll 
eliminate  waste  and  reduce  energ; 
spite   of  these  efforts.   Congress 
energv  con.sumptlon  in  this  countrj 
proximately     double     in     coming 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the 
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the  Congress  be  established  that  every  form 
of  energy  be  put  into  use  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  consistent  with  existing  en- 
vironmental laws,  that  new  elements  of 
energy  production  be  placed  on  line  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 

YEAR    1977 

Sec.  2.  In  accordance  with  section  305  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5875).  and  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5915),  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1977,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  following : 

(A)  For  nonnuclear  energy  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  fossil,  solar, 
geothermal,  and  other  forms  of  energy  for 
energy  conservation,  and  for  scientific  and 
technical  education.  $1,175,671,000. 

(B)  For  environmental  research  and  safety, 
basic  energy  sciences,  program  support,  and 
related  programs,  not  directly  associated  with 
nuclear  programs,  $464,242,000. 

TITLE  I— NONNUCLEAR  PROGRAMS 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  101.  For  "Operating  expenses",  for  the 
following  programs,  a  sum  of  dollars  equal 
to  the  total  of  the  following  amounts: 

Fossil  Energy  Development 

(1)  Coal: 

(A)  Coal  liquefaction: 
Costs,  $81,130,000. 

Changes  In  selected  resources, — $4,300,000. 

(B)  High  Btu  gasification  (coal) : 
Costs,  $59,254,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources  —$14,200,- 
000. 

(C)  Low  Stu  gasification  (coal) : 
Costs,  $50,000,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  —$3,000,000. 

(D)  Advanced  power  systems: 
Costs,  $12,800,000. 

Changes  In  selected  resoiirces,  $8,700,000. 

(E)  Direct  combustion  (coal) : 
Costs,  $55,116,000. 

Changes  In  selected  resources,  $2,284,000. 

(F)  Advanced  research  and  supporting 
technology: 

Costs.  $38,500,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $1,100,000: 
Provided,    that    the    following    amounts 
thereof  shall  be  for  Systems  Studies: 
Costs,  $9,350,000. 
Changes  in  selected  resources,  $1,000,000. 

(G)  Demonstration  plants  (coal) : 
Costs,  $50,600,000. 

Changes  In  selected  resources,  $2,400,000. 

(H)  Magnetohydrodynamlcs : 

Costs,  $27,841,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $10,145,000. 

(2)  Petroleum  and  nattiral  gas : 

(A)  Natural  gas  and  oil  extraction: 
Costs,  $35,269,000. 

Changes  In  selected  resources,  $7,900,000. 

(B)  Supporting  research: 
Costs,  $1,831,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $0. 

(3)  In-situ  Technology: 

(A)  OU  shale: 
Costs,  $12,085,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $9,000,000. 

(B)  Coal  gasification: 
Costs,  $13,536,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $1,500,000. 

(C)  Supporting  research : 
Costs,  $1,310,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $0. 
Solar  Energy  Development 

(4)  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling: 
Costs,  $88,000,000. 

Changes  In  selected  resource,  $26,500,000. 

(5)  Other  Solar  Energy  Programs: 
Costs,  $136,100,000. 

Changes  in  Selected  resources  $35,600,000; 
Including  costs  of  $3,000,000  and  changes  in 


selected  resources  of  $1,000,000  for  Initiation 
of  activities  of  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  and  costs  of  $112,200,000  and 
changes  In  selected  resources  of  $27,500,000 
for  solar  electric  applications. 

Geothermal  Energy  Development 

(6)  Geothermal  Energy : 

(A)  Hydrothermal  Technology  Applica- 
tions : 

Costs,  $14,200,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $1,800,000. 

(B)  Other  Geothermal  Energy  Develop- 
ment: » 

Costs,  $46,100,000.    ( 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $3,600,000. 

Conservation  Research  and  Development 

(7)  Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment : 

(A)  Electric  Energy  Systems: 
Costs,  $22,000,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $4,000,000. 

(B)  Energy  Storage : 
Costs,  $32,000,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $6,000,000. 

(C)  Building  Conservation : 
Costs,  $27,600,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $4,400,000. 

(D)  Industry  Conservation : 
Costs,  $18,000,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $4,000,000. 

(E)  Transportation  Energy  Conservation, 
including  $3,000,000  for  methanol  and  other 
alternate  fuels : 

Costs,  $31,400,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $4,600,000. 

(F)  Improved  Conversion  Efficiency : 
Costs,  $15,300,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $1 1 ,700,000. 

(G)  Energy  Conservation  Institutes  and 
Extension  Service : 

Costs,  $18,000,000. 

Changes  In  selected  resources,  $7,000,000. 

(H)  Small  Grant  Program  for  Appropriate 
Technologies : 

Costs,  $7,500,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $2,500,000, 

(I)  To  carry  out  the  municipal  solid  waste 
demonstration  price  guarantee  program 
authorized  by  section  107  of  this  Act: 

Costs,  $200,000, 

Changes  In  selected  resources,  $4,800,000. 
Scientific  and  Technical  Education 

(8)   Scientific  and  Technical  Education: 

Costs,  $3,750,000. 

Changes  in  selected  resources,  $1,250,000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment", including  construction,  acquisition, 
or  modification  of  facilities,  including  land 
acquisition;  and  Requisition  and  fabrica- 
tion of  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction,  a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  following  amounts : 

(1 )  Fossil  Energy  Development  Coal. 

(A)  Project  77-1-a,  modifications  and 
additions  to  Energy  Research  Centers,  $6,900,- 
000. 

(B)  Project  77-1-b  for  a  high  Btu  pipeline 
gas  demonstration  plant  (which  is  estimated 
to  cost  a  total  of  $500,000,000,  including  the 
non -Federal  share  of  such  cost)  is  author- 
ized. The  amount  authorized  for  such  plant 
is  $10,000,000. 

(C)  Project  7-1-c  for  fuel  gas  low  Btu 
demonstration  plant  (which  is  estimated  to 
cost  a  total  of  $380,0(X),000.  including  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  cost)  is  author- 
ized. The  amount  authorized  for  such  plant 
is  $5,000,000. 

(D)  Project  77-1-d.  MHD  component  de- 
velopment and  integration  facility,  $6,700,- 
000. 

(2)  Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

(A)  Project  77-17-a  Combustion  Research 
Center.  $8,500,000. 

(3)  Capital  Equipment,  not  related  to 
construction. 
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■  (A)  Fossil  energy  development,  $1,020,000. 

(B)  Conservation  research  and  develop- 
ment, $12,000,000. 

(C)  Solar  energy  development,  $8,500,000, 
including  $1,500,000  for  initiation  of  activi- 
ties at  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
in  the  areas  of  modification  of  facilities,  ac- 
quisition and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment, and  design  of  the  final  Installation. 

(D)  Geothermal  energy  development,  $2. 
350,000. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  an  additional  sum 
of  $50,000,000  for  the  clean  boiler  fuel  dem- 
onstration plant  (project  76-1-a)  authorized 
by  section  101(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  of  December 
31,  1975  (89  Stat.  1065). 

(c)  There  is  authorized  an  additional  sum 
of  $15,000,000  for  the  five  megawatt  solar 
thermal  test  facility  (76-2-a)  authorized  by 
section  101(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  December  31, 
1975  (89  Stat.  1065). 

(d)  Solar  Energy  Development: 

Project  77-18-J,  $10,000,000  for  the  follow- 
ing Solar  Energy  Developmeftit  Projects: 

(1)   OTEC  sea  test  facility?  $1,000,000. 

(li)  two  200  kW  wind  energy  facilities,  $1.- 
000,000. 

(ill)  two  1.5  MW  high  velocity  wind  facili- 
ties, $1,500,000. 

(Iv)  total  solar  energy  plant,  $1,500,000. 

(v)  5  MW  solar  thermal  demonstration  for 
small  community,  $2,000,000. 

(vl)  blomass  conversion  facility,  $3,000,000. 

PROVISIONS    RELATING    ONLY    TO    FOSSIL    ENERGY 
DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  "Operating  expenses"  for  fossil 
energy  purposes  may  be  used  for  (1)  any  fa- 
cilities which  may  be  required  at  locations, 
other  than  Installations  of  the  Administra- 
tion, for  the  performance  of  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts,  and  (2)  grants  to  any 
organization  for  purchase  or  construction  of 
research  facilities.  No  such  funds  shall  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  land.  Fee  title  to 
all  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  in  the 
United  States,  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines in  writing  that  the  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  best  be  Implemented  by  vesting  fee 
title  in  an  entity  other  than "  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That,  before  approving  the 
vesting  of  title  In  such  entity  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  (A)  transmit  such  determina- 
tion, together  with  all  pertinent  data,  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  (B)  wait  a  period  of  thirty  calendar 
days  (not  including  any  day  in  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain),  unless  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  period  each  such  com- 
mittee has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  efTect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion. Each  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive therefrom  benefits  adequate  to  Justify 
the  making  of  the  grant.  No  such  funds  shall 
be  used  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  section  for  the  construction  of  any 
major  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which. 
Including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds, 
$250,000  unless  the  Administrator  shall  (i) 
transmit  a  report  on  such  major  facility 
showing  the  nature,  purpose,  location,  and 
estimated  cost  of  such  facility  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  (ii)  wait  a  period  of  thirty  calendar 
days  (not  including  any  day  in  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain),  unless  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  period  each  such  commit- 
tee has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 


mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion. 

Sec.  104.  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of 
all  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  "Operating  expenses"  for  fossil  energy 
purposes  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  facilities,  including  the  acquisition 
of  land,  at  any  location  under  the  control  of 
the  Administrator,  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  (1)  such  action  would  be 
necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  national 
program  authorized  to  be  funded  by  this  Act 
or  because  of  new  scientific  or  engineering 
developments,  and  (2)  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  pol- 
icies established  by  Congress  for  the  Admin- 
istration. No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  for 
such  activities,  unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  (not  including  any  day  in 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  In 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain)  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning (1)  the  nature  of  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modification,  (11)  the  cost  there- 
of, including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate  ac- 
tion pertaining  thereto,  and  (ill)  the  reason 
why  such  construction,  expansion,  or  mod- 
ification is  necessary  and  In  the  national  in- 
terest, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action:  Provided,  That  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  projects  to  construct, 
expand,  or  modify  such  laboratories  or  facil- 
ities, the  estimated  total  cost  of  which  does 
not  exceed  $25,000. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  ap- 
plicable provision  of  law.  the  Initial  au- 
thorization In  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted  to  construct, 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5907) .  any  fossil  energy 
demonstration  plant  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  three  full  fiscal  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  authorization, 
unless  (1)  funds  to  construct  each  such 
plant  are  appropriated  or  otherwise  provided 
pursuant  to  applicable  law  prior  thereto,  or 
( 2 )  such  authorization  period  Is  extended  by 
specific  Act  of  Congress  hereafter  enacted. 

Sec.  106.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  any  fossil  energy  activity 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  miscellaneous  receipts,  except  that  on 
December  1  of  each  year  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  Senate  a  report  of  all 
such  receipts  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  amount 
and  source  of  such  revenues  and  the  program 
and  subprogram  activity  generating  such 
revenues. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  NONNU- 
CLEAR PROGRAMS  OTHER  THAN  FOSSIL  EN- 
ERGY    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  107.  The  Administrator  is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  pur- 
suant to  section  101(7)  (H)  of  this  Act,  to 
establish  and  implement,  under  .section  7(a) 
(4)  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5906(a)(4))  and  in  accordance  with 
section  7(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5906(c) ), 
a  price-support  program  to  demonstrate  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  reprocessing  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fuels  and  energy  Intensive  prod- 
ucts. Prior  to  entering  into  any  contract  for 


such  demonstration,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  a  full  and  complete 
repyort  on  the  proposed  commercial  demon- 
stration facility  and  the  necessary  project 
demonstration  guarantees.  Such  contract 
shall  not  be  finalized  under  the  authority 
granted  by  this  section  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  ninety  calendar  days  (not  including 
any  day  on  which  either  House  of  Congress 
Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day 
certain)  from  the  date  on  which  such  report 
Is  received  by  such  committees. 

general     provisions     RELATING     TO     ALL     NON- 
NUCLEAR     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act — 

(a)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  nonnuclear 
program  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  au- 
thorized for  that  particular  program  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  no  amoiuit  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  Used  for  any  nonnuclear 
program  which  has  not  been  presented  to, 
or  requested  of,  the  Congress, 

unless  (1)  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days 
( not  including  any  day  in  which  either  House 
of  Congress  Is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  the  receipt 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  of  notice  given  by  the  Adminis- 
trator containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
to  support  such  proposed  Etctlon,  or  (2)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion: Provided,  That  the  following  categories 
may  not,  as  a  result  of  reprogramlng,  be  de- 
creased by  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
such  categories:  Coal,  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  In  situ  technology,  solar,  geothermal, 
and  conservation. 

Sec.  109.  The  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
allocation  of  all  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  nonnuclear  energy 
programs  and  subprograms,  refiectlng  the 
relationships,  consistencies,  and  dissimilar- 
ities between  those  allocations  and  (a)  the 
comprehensive  program  definition  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Geo- 
thermal Energy  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act,  (b)  the  comprehensive 
program  definition  transmitted  pursuant  to 
section  15  of  the  Solar  Energy  Research.  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5564),  (c)  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  nonnuclear  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974    (42   U.S.C.   5905). 

Sec.  110.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5912)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking.  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  words  "At  the  request  of  the 
Administrator,  the"  and  Inserting  therein 
"The"; 

(2)  striking,  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  words  "prepare  or  have 
prepared  an  assessment  of  the  availability  of 
adequate  water  resources."  and  Inserting 
therein  the  following:  "request  the  Water 
Resources  Council  to  prepare  an  assessment 
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of  water  requirements  and 
such  project.";  and 

(3)    adding   at    the    end    therec  r 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall,  up 
ment  of  this  subsection,  be  a 
the  Council.". 

Szc.    111.     (a)     The    Adminlstra 
classify  each  recipient  of  any 
tract,  or  other  financial  arrangerr.e 
nonnuclear  research,  development, 
ohstratlon  category  as — 

(1 )  a  Federal  agency, 

(2)  a  no;i-Federal  governmental 

(3)  a  profltmaking  enterprise   ( 
whether  or  not  It  is  a  small 
cem). 

(4)  a  nonprofit  enterprise  other 
educational  institutioi:,  or 

(5)  a  nonprofit  educational  Instl 
(b)   The  information  required  b; 

tlon   (a),  along  with  the  dollar 
each  award,  contract,  or  other  t 
rangement  made,  shall  be  included 
pendlx  to  the  annual  report  require  1 
tlon   15(a)    of  the  Federal   Nonnuc 
ergy  Research  and  Development  Ac 
(42  U.S.C.  5914) :  Provided,  THat 
chases    or    contracts    of    less    than 
which  are  expected  from  the 
advertising  by  section  252(c)  (3)   of 
United   States  Code,  shall   be 
the  reporting  requirements  of  this 
Sec.    112.    (a)    There  shall   be  e 
within  the  Administration  of  a  ^ 
appropriate  technology  under  the 
of  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
tlon   Research   and   Development, 
mlnistrator  shall  develop  and 
program  of  small  grants  for  the 

encouraging  development  and 

projects  described  in  subsection   (c 
section. 

(b)  The   aggregate   amount   of 
support  made  available  to  any  pai 
such  program,  including  afflllates,  _ 
section  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  du 
two-year  period. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under 
tlon  shall  be  used  to  provide  for  s 
nated  and  expanded  effort  for  the 
ment  and  demonstration  of.  and  the 
nation  of  Information  with  resped 
erey-related  systems  and  supportu  g 
nologles  appropriate  to — 

(1)  the  need"!  of  local   communi 
the   enhancement   of   community 
Jtnce  through  the  use  of  available 

(2)  the  use  of  renewable  resources 
conservation  of  nonrenewable 

(3)  the  use  of  existing 
piled  to  novel  situations  and  uses: 

(4)  appllcitlons  whlrh  are 
servlne.  environmentally  soun4 
durable  and  low  cost:  and 

(5)  apDllcatlons  which  demonstr4te 
pllc'ty  of  Installation,  operation  a 
tenance. 

(d)(1)    Grants,   agreements   or 
under   this   section   may  be   made 
vlduals.  local  nonoroflt  organization 
stltutlons.  State  and  local  agencies 
tribes  and  ."mall  businesses.  The 
tration  shall   develoo  slmo'lfled 
with  resT>ect  to  application  for  suppo 
this  section. 

(2)  Each  erant,  acTeement  or 
der  this  section  shall  be  governed  bv 
visions   of   section    9   of   the   Federil 
Niiclesr  Enerrv  Reser.rch  and  D 
Act  of  1974  and  shall  contain 
slcns  under  which  the  Administration 
TerM^e  a  full  written  report  of  . 
ported   !n  whole  or  In  part  by 
available  by  the  Administration: 

(3)  In  determining  the  allocation 
among    applicants    for   support    unc|er 
section   the   Administrator   may 
consideration: 
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(A)  the  potential  for  energy  savings  or 
energy  production; 

(B)  the  type  of  fuel  saved  or  produced; 

(C)  the  potential  impact  on  local  or  re- 
gional energy  or  environmental  problems; 
and 

(D)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  the  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energj'  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

Guidelines  Implementing  this  section  shall 
be  promulgated  with  full  opportunity  for 
public  comment. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  no  later  than 
October  1.  1977,  a  detailed  report  on  plans 
for  Implementation,  including  the  timing 
of  implementation,  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  shall  keep 
such  committees  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed concerning  the  development  of  such 
plans:  and 

(2)  Include  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  15(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  beginning  in  1977,  a  full 
and  complete  report  on  the  program  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  113.  The  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  six  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  on  the  environmental 
monitoring,  assessment,  and  control  efforts, 
relating  to  environment,  safety,  and  health, 
which  are  required  to  successfully  demon- 
strate any  project,  which  is  subject  to  sec- 
tions 8  (e)  and  (J)  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5907  (e)  and  (f) ).  and 
Is  authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  prior  Act. 
The  report  shall  contain  the  extent  to  which 
monitoring  and  control  is  required,  the  esti- 
mated costs  thereof. 

TITLE  II— FOR  NONNUCLEAR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY. 
BASIC  ENERGY  SCIENCES.  PROGRAM 
SUPPORT,  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

OPEHATING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  201.  For  "Operating  expenses",  for  the 
following  programs,  a  sum  of  dollars  equal 
to  the  total  of  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  Biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
search. 8119,500,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5912). 

(2)  Operational  safety,  $4,500,000. 

(3)  Environmental  control  technology 
$13,100,000. 

(4)  Basic  energy  sciences  for  the  following: 

(A)  Material  sciences.  $45,600,000. 

(B)  Molecular,  mathematical,  and  geo- 
sciences.  $46,700,000. 

(5)  Program  support,  $205,635,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  $1,250,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
(5)  to  reimburse  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  costs  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5913). 

(6)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5910),  $500,000  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

PLANT  AND  CAPPTAL  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  202.  For  "Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment", including  construction,  acquisition, 
or  modification  of  facilities,  including  land 
acquisition;  and  acquisition  and  fabrication 


of  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total 
of  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  Biomedical  and  Environmental  Re- 
search : 

Project  77-6-a,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
search facilities,  various  locations,  $4,200,- 
000. 

(2)  Program  Support : 

Project  77-16-a,  laboratory  support  com- 
plex, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico,  $6,000,000. 

(3)  Capital  Equipment,  not  relat€d  to 
construction; 

(A)   Biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
search, $6,660,000. 

(B)  Environmental  control  technology, 
$282,000. 

(C)  Basic  energy  sciences  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(I)  Material  sciences,  $3,900,000. 

(II)  Molecular,  mathematical,  and  geo- 
sciences.  $3,000,000. 

(D)  Program  Support,  $4,725,000. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  203.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  start  any  project  set  forth  in  title  II,  sub- 
section 202  (1)  and  (2)  only  if  the  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  that  project  does 
not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 
TITLE    III— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Subject  to  the  applicable  require- 
ments and  limitations  of  this  Act,  when  so 
specified  in  appropriations  Acts  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  the  Administration  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  "Operating  expenses"  or  for 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment"  may  be 
merged  with  any  other  amounts  appropriated 
for  like  purposes  pursuant  to  any  other  Act 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec.  302.  When  so  specified  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  "Operating  expenses"  or  for 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment"  may  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  Government-owned  con- 
tractor operated  laboratory,  energy  research 
center,  or  other  laboratory  performing  func- 
tions under  contract  to  the  Administration 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
'ose  a  reasonable  amount  of  its  operating 
budget  for  the  funding  of  employee-sug- 
gested research  projects  up  to  the  pilot  stage 
of  development.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of 
any  such  approval  that  the  director  of  the 
laboratory  or  center  Involved  form  an  In- 
ternal review  mechanism  for  determining 
which  employee-suggested  projects  merit 
funding  in  a  given  fiscal  year;  and  any  such 
project  may  be  funded  in  one  or  more  suc- 
ceeding years  if  the  review  process  indicates 
that  It  merits  such  funding. 

(b)  Each  director  of  a  laboratory  or  cen- 
ter specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator or  projects  being  funded  under  this 
section;  and  on  completion  of  each  such 
project  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Techni- 
cal Information  Center  for  the  Administra- 
tion for  inclusion  in  its  data  base. 

Sec.  304.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Administration  construction  project 
whenever  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  project  is  of  such  lu-gency  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  should  be  Initiated 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  for  its  construction  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense 
or  protection  of  life  and  property  or  health 
and  safety. 

Sec.  305.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration may  be  retained  and  used,  as 
provided  in  annual  appropriations  Acts  for 
operating  expenses  (except  sums  received 
from  disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  and  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act, 
as  amended,  and  fees  received  for  tests  or 
Investigations  under  the  Act  of  May  16,  1910, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2301;  50  U.S.C.  98h;  30 
U.S.C.  7)),  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484).  and  may  remain  available  until 
expended.  Funds  may  be  obligated  for  pur- 
poses stated  in  this  section  only  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  appropriations  Acts. 

Sec.  306.  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expenses"  appropriation  may  be 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
for  the  performan'-e  of  the  work  for  which 
the  appropriation  Is  made,  and  In  such  cases 
the  sum.s  so  transferred,  may  be  merged  with 
the  appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Sec.  307.  Not".ithstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  provisions  of  sections  304, 
305,  and  306  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  fossil  energy  activity,  program, 
or  subprogram. 

Sec.  308.  ^a)  Each  otp.cer  or  employee  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration who — 

(1)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  amended  by  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  has    any   known   financial   Interest — 

(A)  in  any  person  engaged  In  the  brslness, 
other  than  at  the  retail  level,  of  developing, 
producing,  refining,  transporting  by  pipeline, 
or  converting  into  synthetic  fuel,  minerals, 
wastes,  or  renewable  resources,  or  in  the 
generation  of  energy  from  such  minerals, 
wastes,  or  renewable  resources,  or  in  con- 
ducting research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration with  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  or 

(B)  in  property  from  which  minerals  are 
commercially  produced, 

shall,  beginning  on  February  l,  1977,  annu- 
ally file  with  the  Administrator  a  written 
statement  concerning  all  such  lntere.st  held 
by  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  statements  shall 
be  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  act  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section — 

(A)  to  define  the  term  "known  financial 
interest"  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  and 

(B)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which  the 
requirement  to  file  written  statements  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  wUl 
be  monitored  and  enforced,  including  ap- 
propriate provisions  for  the  filing  by  such 
officers  and  employees  of  such  statements 
and  the  review  by  the  Administrator  of  such 
statements;  and 

(2)  report  to  the  Congreiss  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
closures and  the  actions  taken  in  regard 
thereto  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(c)  In  the  rules  prescribed  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
Identify  specific  positions  within  the  Ad- 
ministration which  are  of  a  policymaking  na- 
ture and  provide  that  officers  or  employees 
occupying  such  positions  shall  b^  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  subject 
to,  and  knowingly  violates,  this  section  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,500  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  309.  The  Administrator  shall  not  use 
any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
under  any  contract  in  effect  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1977,  for  research,  services,  or  mate- 
rial conducted  or  supplied  by  the  Lawrence 
Llvermore  Laboratory  for  the  Energy  He- 
search  and  Development  Administration  un- 
less that  contract  specifically  provides  that 
the  employees  of  the  Lawrence  Llvermore 
Laboratory  will  be  guaranteed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  impartial  grievance  procedure 
and  further  guarantees  employees  shall  have 


the  right  to  self -organization,  to  form.  Join, 
or  assist  labor  organizations,  to  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  to  engage  in  other  con- 
certed activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection, 
and  shall  also  have  the  right  to  refrain  from 
any  or  all  of  such  activities:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  employee  rights  or  activities 
shall  be  guaranteed  in  such  contract  which 
would  be  in  violation  of  California  State 
law. 

TITLE  IV— ORGANIZATIONAL  CONFLICTS 
Sec.  401.  The  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  4901 )  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  require  any  person  proposing  to 
enter  into  a  contract,  agreement,  or  other 
arrangement,  whether  by  advertising  or  ne- 
gotiation, for  the  conduct  of  research,  devel- 
opment, evaluation  activities,  or  for  techni- 
cal and  management  support  services  to  pro- 
vide the  Administrator,  prior  to  entering  into 
any  such  contract,  agreement,  or  arrange- 
ment, with  all  relevant  Information  bear- 
ing on  whether  that  person  has  a  possible 
conflict  of  Interest  with  respect  to  (1)  being 
able  to  render  impartial,  technically  sound, 
or  objective  assistance  or  advice  in  light  of 
other  activities  or  relationships  with  other 
persons  or  ( 2 )  being  given  an  unfair  compet- 
itive advantage.  Such  person  shall  Insure,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  published  by  the 
Administrator,  compliance  with  this  section 
by  any  subcontratcor  of  such  person,  except 
supply  subcontractors:  Provided,  That  this 
requirement  shall  not  apply  to  subcontracts 
of  $10,000  or  less. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  enter 
into  any  such  contract,  agreement,  or  ar- 
rangement unless  he  affirmatively  finds,  after 
evaluating  all  such  Information  and  any 
other  relevant  information  otherwise  avail- 
able to  him,  either  that  (1)  there  is  little  or 
no  likelihood  that  a  conflict  of  interest 
would  exist,  or  (2)  that  such  confilct  has 
been  avoided  after  appropriate  conditions 
have  been  Included  in  such  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  arrangement:  Provided,  That  If  he 
determines  that  such  conflict  of  interest 
exists  and  that  such  conflict  of  interest  can- 
not be  avoided  by  Including  appropriate  con- 
ditions therein,  the  Administrator  may  enter 
into  such  contract,  agreement,  or  arrange- 
ment, if  he  determines  that  it  is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  do  so  and 
includes  appropriate  conditions  in  such  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  arrangement  to  mitigate 
such  conflict. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  rules 
for  the  implementation  of  this  section.  In 
accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  553,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  but  in  no  event  later  than  180  days 
after  such  date.". 

TITLE   V— ENERGY   EXTENSION   SERVICE 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Energy  Extension  Service  Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares— 

( 1 )  that  the  general  welfare  and  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  require  a  greater 
public  knowledge  of  energy  conservation  op- 
portunities; 

(2)  that  scientific  Identification  and  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  specifically  designed 
energy  conservation  opportunities,  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  relating  thereto, 
and  the  prompt  delivery  and  acceptance  of 
specific  energy  conservation  opportunities  re- 
quire a  national  effort; 

(3)  that  the  national  effort  required  to 
develop,  demonstrate,  and  encourage  accept- 
ance and  adoption  of  energy  conservation  op- 
portunities should  be  coordinated  at  the  Fed- 


eral level  by  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration; 

(4)  that  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  practical  alternative 
energy  technologies  such  as  solar  heating 
and  cooling; 

(5)  that  successful  Implementation  of 
energy  conservation  and  new  energy  tech- 
nologies win  require  both  public  awareness 
and  IndlvldiJal  capability  to  use  the  conser- 
vation opportunities  and  new  technology; 

(6)  that  this  required  awareness  and  capa- 
bility can  only  be  achieved  en  a  national 
basis  by  an  active  outreach  effort; 

(7)  that  existing  energy  outreach  programs 
are  underfunded; 

(8)  that  any  Federal  outreach  program 
s'-ould  be  organized  with  the  States  as  full 
participants,  and  each  State  should  plan  and 
coordinate  the  outreach  activities  within  the 
State,  optimlz:n3  the  use  of  existing  outreach 
capabilities; 

(9)  that  Federal  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided for  energy  outreach  activity,  includ- 
ing coordinated  energy  outreach  activities 
and  technical  support  In  each  State  for  such 
efforts; 

(IC)  that  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  should  provide  over- 
all national  direction  and  review  of  federally 
assisted  State  energy  outreach  progrsms. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  are — 

(1)  to  establish  a  positive  energy  out- 
reach program  directed  toward  smdU  busi- 
ness and  individual  energy  consumers  and 
the  organizations  that  influence  energy  con- 
sumption; 

(2)  to  stimulate,  provide  for  and  supple- 
ment programs  for  the  conduct  of  evaluation, 
planning  and  other  technical  support  of 
energy  conservation  efforts.  Including  en- 
ergy outreach  activities  of  States. 

ESTABUSHMENT  OF  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Sec.  503.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration an  office  to  be  designated  as  the 
Energy  Extension  Service  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Service") .  The  Service 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Administrator"). 
The  Director  shall  be  a  person  who  by  reason 
of  training,  experience,  and  attainments  is 
exceptionally  qualified  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Service.  There  shall  be  in  the 
Service  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  who  shall  have 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Direc- 
tor, and  who  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of,  the  Director  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of.  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of,  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  receive  basic  pay  at 
the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  in  section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  such  Schedule  in  section 
5316  of  such  title. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  have  overall  respon- 
sibility for  the  national  direction  of  the 
comprehensive  program  developed  under  sec- 
tion 504  and  of  all  other  activities  conducted 
under  this  title  and  shall  annually  review 
the  programs  of  the  various  States  under  sec- 
tions 505  and  506  to  Insure  that  they  are  ef- 
fectively promoting  the  realization  of  the 
objectives  of  this  title. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Service  shall  develop  and 
implement  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
identification,  development,  and  practical 
demonstration  of  energy  conserving  opportu- 
nities, techniques,  materials,  and  equipment. 
Including     opportunities,      techniques,      or 
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methods   responsive    to   local    need: 
sources,  and  alternative  energy  t« 
such  as  solar  beating  and  cooling, 

( 1 )  agricultural,    commercial 
business  operations,  and 

(2)  new  and  existing  residential, 
clal,  and  agricultural  buildings  or 
Such  program  shall  provide  for  ti 
sistance,  instruction.  Information  . 
tlon,  and  practical  demonstrations 
conservation  opportunities,  and  shall 
an  active  interface  with  end  use  ene 
sumers  at  the  local  level  for  the  ^ 
offering  active  outreach   assistance 
fording   a  communication  channel 
user  technology  requirements.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  provided  by  means 
appropriate  local  offices.  Including  _ 
tan  city  offices,  county  agents,  and  . 
staff  assistants,  and  may  be  required 
vide  energy  extension  services. 

(b)    The  program  authorized 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  ^,..^. 
State  to  establish  a  technical  suppo  t 
tute  at  one  or  more  colleges  or  unl  'i 
designated  by  the   Governor  of  tha ; 
Each  such  Institute  shall — 

(1)  arrange  with  other  colleges 
versftles  within  the  State  to 
the  work  of  the  institute; 

(2)  assist   in   the   coordination, 
augmentation  and  Implementation 
grams  contributing  to  the  unders 
local.   State,   and  regional   energy 
tlon  problems  and  opportunities; 

(3)  provide  a  nucleus  of 
professional,    scientific,    technical 

personnel  capable  of  planning, 

and  directing  interdisciplinary  progn 
lated  to  energy  conservation  method 
nologles    and   opportunities    in 
the    energy    conservation    and    enerdy 
reach  efforts  of  such  State. 

(c)  The  comprehensive  program 
oped  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
mented  and  carried  out  within  eacl 
pursuant  to  sections  505  and  506. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  take  such 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  th 
prehenslve  program  Is  lmplemente« 
manner  which  minimizes  conflict  ^ 
istlng  services  in  the  private  sector 
economy  that  are  similar  to  those  p 
under  such  program. 

INrriAL    IMPLEMENTATION    OF 
SERVICE 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Director  shall 
days  after  the   effective   date  of 
invite  the  Governor  of  each  State 
competitive  procurement  to  submit 
for  the  conduct  of  energy  extension 
activities  as  described  in  section  504  „. 
title  throughout  such  State  Includlr  j 
visions    for    appropriate    technical 
within  such  State  of  such  activities 
semlnate  information  and  provide 
assistance  to  individuals,  groups, 
of  State  and  local  government  by 

(1)  specific  studies  arid 
applicable    to    Individual    residences 
nesses,  and  agricultural  or 
tablishments; 

(2)  demonstration  projects; 

(3)  distribution  of  studies  and 
tional  materials: 

(4)  seinlnars  and  other  training 
for  State  and  local  government 
the  public;  and 

(5)  other  public  outreach  programs 
(b)  Each  State  shall  be  accorded  .. 

than  ninety  days  to  submit  a  plan 
Director  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
The  Director  shall  promptly  review  si- 
posals  and  shall,  with  the  approval 
Administrator,  and  subject  to  the  11m., 
of  section  512(c)   (1)  and  (2),  provide 
adequate  for  the   support  of  the  ] 
energy  outreach  plan  of  a  State  If 
rector  finds  that,  such  plan- 
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(1)  meets  the  objectives  of  this  title: 

(2)  was  prepared  with  opportunity  for 
Input  from  State,  county,  and  local  officials. 
State  universities  and  community  colleges, 
cooperative  extension  services,  community 
service  action  agencies,  and  other  public  or 
private  organizations  Involved  in  active  en- 
ergy outreach  programs; 

(3)  consistent  with  the  objectives  and  re- 
quirements of  this  title,  makes  optimum  use 
of  existing  outreach  or  delivery  mechanisms 
or  programs,  and  Includes  to  the  optimum 
extent  any  existing  State,  local,  university,  or 
other  organizations'  programs  for  energy  In- 
formation, education,  or  technology  transfer 
which  have  objectives  similar  to  those  of 
this  title  and  activities  similar  or  related  to 
those  specified  in  section  504  and  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section: 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  will  maintain, 
or  require  other  participating  entitles  within 
the  State  to  maintain,  and  make  available 
upon  request  to  the  Director,  such  records 
with  respect  to  the  use  and  expenditure  of 
any  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State,  or  to 
entitles  within  the  State,  under  this  title  as 
the  Director  may  require; 

(5)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective procedures  for  responding  to  external 
Inputs  and  inquiries; 

(6)  requires  that,  to  the  extent  possible, 
within  personnel  and  funding  limitations, 
on-site  energy  evaluations  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  consumers  and  small  business 
concerns,  and  to  other  business  concerns 
within  such  limitations  (as  to  size  or  other- 
wise) as  the  Director  may  specify: 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  wrill  fumUh 
and  widely  disseminate  information  on  the 
types  of  assistance  available  under  this  title, 
and  under  other  Federal  and  State  laws,  with 
respect  to  the  planning,  financing,  installa- 
tion, and  effective  monitoring  of  energy-re- 
lated facilities  and  activities; 

(8)  provides  that  the  allocation  within  the 
Stat©  of  the  funds  made  available  to  it  under 
this  title  will  be  based  on.  or  give  due  con- 
sideration to.  such  factors  (specifically  in- 
cluding potential  energy  savings  and  num- 
ber of  persons  affected)  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title;  and 

(9)  requires  the  establishment  and  imple- 
mentation of  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  assistance  provided  un- 
der this  title  does  not  replace  or  supplant 
th©  expenditure  of  other  Federal  or  State  or 
local  funds  for  the  same  purposes,  but  rather 
supplements  such  funds  and  Increases  the 
expenditure  of  such  State  or  local  funds  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible:  Provided,  That 
there  shall  be  no  requirement  for  m. itching 
Stat©  or  local  funds  in  the  guidelines,  unless 
such  requirement  Is  Included  In  an  annual 
authorization; 

(10)  requires  effective  coordination  of  the 
programs  under  such  State  plans  with  other 
Federal  programs  which  provide  funds  for 
university  extension  programs,  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication; 

(11)  requires  the  establishment  and  Im- 
plementation of  effective  procedures  specifi- 
cally designed  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation to  small  business  concerns; 

( 12 )  limits  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  centum 
the  portion  of  th©  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  title  which  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  facilities,  and  library  and 
related  materials: 

(13)  prohibits  the  use  of  any  such  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  land  or  interests  therein 
or  the  repair  of  buUdings  or  structures:  and 

(14)  satisfies  such  other  criteria  as  the 
Director  may  establish  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

IMPLEMENTATION   OP    NATIONAL   EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  505,  the  Director,  on  behalf 
of  -the    Administrator,    is    authorized    and 


directed  to  invite  in  each  State  of  the  United 
States  not  then  participating  in  the  program 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  no  later 
than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  to  submit  a  plan  for 
the  conduct  of  energy  extension  service  ac- 
tivities. Including  provisions  for  appropriate 
technical  support  In  such  State,  to  dis- 
seminate information  and  provide  advice  and 
assistance  to  individuals,  groups,  and  units 
of  State  and  local  government  by  means  of — 

(1)  specific  studies  and  recommendations 
applicable  to  individual  residences,  busi- 
nesses, and  agricultural  or  commercial  es- 
tablishments; 

(2)  demonstration  projects; 

(3)  distribution  of  studies  and  Instruc- 
tional materials; 

(4)  seminars  and  other  training  sessions 
for  State  and  local  government  officials  and 
the  public;  and  ^ 

(5)  other  public  outreaSi  programs. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  authority  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  director, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  shall 
issue  guidelines  for  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  State  plans  under  subsection  (c). 
Such  guidelines  shall  be  designed  to  assure 
that  the  plans  so  submitted  will  be  con- 
sistent with  this  title  and  will  effectively 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  its  objec- 
tives, and  shall  allow  maximum  flexibility 
and  the  exercise  of  maximum  discretion  by 
the  States.  In  the  preparation  of  such  guide- 
lines, the  Administrator  shall  provide  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  Inputs  by  represent- 
atives of  the  several  States  and  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment. In  any  event,  such  guidelines — 

(1)  shall  require  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  policies  and  procedurert 
designed  to  assure  that  assistance  provided 
under  this  title  does  not  replace  or  supplant 
the  expenditure  of  other  Federal  or  State  or 
local  funds  for  the  same  purposes,  but  rather 
supnlements  such  finds  and  Increases  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  State  or  local  funds  to  the 
maxlmiim  extent  possible; 

(2)  shall  require  effective  coordination  of 
the  programs  under  such  State  plans  with 
other  Federal  programs  which  provide  funds 
for  university  extension  programs,  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication; 

(3)  shall  require  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  effective  procedures 
specifically  designed  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  small  business  concerns: 

(4)  shall  limit  to  a  maximum  of  20  ner 
centum  the  portion  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  which  may  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  facilities,  and 
library  and  related  materials:    and 

(5)  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  any  such 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  Interests 
therein  or  the  repair  of  buildings  or  struc- 
tures. 

(c)  On  the  effective  date  of  the  guide- 
lines described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  shall  invite  the  Governor 
of  each  State  not  then  participating  in  the 
program  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  conduct 
of  energy  extension  service  activities 
throughout  such  State. 

(d)  Each  State  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector if  the  Director  finds  that  such  plan — 

(1)  meets  the  objectives  of  this  title; 

(2)  was  prepared  with  opportunity  for  In- 
put from  State,  county,  and  local  officials. 
State  universities  and  community  colleges, 
cooperative  extension  services,  community 
service  action  agencies,  and  other  public  or 
private  organizations  Involved  in  active 
energy  outreach  programs; 

(3)  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
requirements  of  this  title,  makes  optimum 
use  of  existing  active  outreach  or  delivery 
mechanisms  or  programs,  and  Includes  to 
the    optimum    extent    any    existing    State, 
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local,  university,  or  other  organizations'  pro- 
grams for  energy  Information,  education,  or 
technology  transfer  which  have  objectives 
similar  to  those  of  this  title  and  activities 
similar  or  related  to  those  specified  In  sec- 
tion 904  and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  will  main- 
tain, or  require  other  participating  entitles 
within  the  State  to  maintain,  and  make 
available  upon  request  to  the  Director,  such 
records  with  respect  to  the  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  any  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State, 
or  to  entitles  within  the  State,  under  this 
title  as  the  Director  may  require; 

(5)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective procedures  for  responding  to  ex- 
ternal inputs  and  inquiries; 

(6)  requires  that,  to  the  extent  possible, 
within  personnel  and  funding  limitations, 
on-site  energy  evaluatloqp  will  be  made 
available  to  all  consumers  and  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  to  other  business  con- 
cerns within  such  limitations  (as  to  size  or 
otherwise)   as  the  Director  may  specify; 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  will  furnish 
and  widely  disseminate  information  on  the 
types  of  assistance  available  under  this  title, 
and  under  other  Federal  and  State  laws,  with 
respect  to  the  planning,  financing,  installa- 
tion, and  effective  monitoring  of  energy- 
related  facilities  and  activities; 

(8)  provides  that  the  allocation  within  the 
State  of  the  funds  made  available  to  it  under 
this  title  will  be  based  on,  or  give  due  con- 
sideration to,  such  factors  (specifically  in- 
cluding potential  energy  savings  and  num- 
ber of  persons  affected)  as  the  Director  de- 
termines will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title;  and 

(9)  satisfies  such  other  criteria  as  the  Di- 
rector may  establish  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title. 

(e)  If  the  Director  finds  that  a  State  plan 
submitted  under  subsection  (c)  does  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d), 
he  shall  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  State  to  present  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  such  plan  and  to  revise  the  plan  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  satisfy  such 
requirements. 

(f)(1)  If  a  State  does  not  submit  a  plan 
under  subsection  (a)  or  its  plan  as  so  sub- 
mitted (with  any  revisions  made  under  sub- 
.sectlon  (e) )  Is  not  acceptable,  the  Director 
(after  giving  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
comment  to  the  Governor  of  such  State) 
shall  develop  consistent  with  other  subsec- 
tions of  this  section  an  energy  extension 
service  plan  for  the  State  Involved,  which 
conforms  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d).  In  conducting  energy  extension  service 
activities  under  any  plan  developed  under 
this  subsection,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  for  the  utilization  of 
existing  Agriculture  Extension  Service  offices 
and  personnel,  or  such  other  offices  and  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  appropriate,  and  to  provide 
funds  for  such  operations:  and  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  such  offices  the  Director 
shall  make  maximum  use  of  any  existing 
delivery  mechanisms  for  the  State  or  local 
region  concerned  which  are  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  while  coordinating 
his  activities  in  connection  witl^  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions  with  all  such 
mechanisms  in  the  State  or  region  which  are 
related  to,  but  not  directly  involved  in.  the 
program  under  this  title. 

(2)  Each  State  shall  have  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  Issuance 
of  the  indication  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  (or  a  longer  period  If  the  Director  finds, 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
that  an  extension  is  Justified)  within  which 
to  submit  Its  plan  under  subsection  (c)  and 
if  necessary  to  revise  such  plan  under  sub- 
section (e)  before  the  Director  may  under- 
take the  development  of  a  plan  for  such 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 


(3)  Any  such  plan  developed  by  the 
Director  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  such  State  adn  shall  not  be  Imple- 
mented for  ninety  days  after  th©  dat©  of 
transmittal:  Provided,  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  no  such  plan  shall  be  im- 
plemented if  the  Governor  within  the  ninety- 
day  period  notifies  the  Administration  in 
writing  of  his  objection  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  said  plan. 

(g)  The  Director  shall  annually  review 
the  Implementation  of  State  plans  approved 
under  subsection  (d)  to  Insure  continued 
conformance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title.  If  the  Director  determines  that  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  approved  State  plan 
does  not  satisfy  any  of  such  requirements,  he 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
any  other  designated  officials  of  the  defi- 
ciency, with  specific  details,  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  for 
remedial  action.  If,  after  such  reasonable 
time  and  opportunity,  satisfactory  remedial 
action  has  not  been  taken  to  place  the  Imple- 
mentation tai  conformance  with  such  re- 
quirements, the  Director  shall  so  Inform  the 
Administrator,  who  shall  give  the  Governor 
notice  of  intention  to  terminate  Federal  as- 
sistance, after  the  opportunity  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's comment,  if  the  implementation  con- 
tinues to  not  satisfy  all  such  requirements. 
Federal  assistance  shall  be  terminated  there- 
after if  satisfactory  action  Is  not  taken.  In  the 
event  Federal  assistance  is  terminated  under 
this  subsection,  the  Director  shall  proceed 
In^accordance  with  the  procedures  in  subsec- 
tion (f )  to  develop  an  energy  extension  serv- 
ice for  the  State.  In  so  doing,  the  Director 
shall  provide  for  continuation  of  all  activities 
under  the  State  plan  which  were  in  conform- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  title  and 
shall  effect  only  such  changes  In  the  activities 
under  such  plan  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy 
such  requirements.  The  Director  shall  give 
the  Governor  notice  of  any  such  changes  and 
shall  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
the  Governor  to  comment  prior  to  proceed- 
ing with  the  changes. 

(h)  In  any  case  where  a  State  has  submit- 
ted a  State  energy  conservation  plan  under 
part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  as  amended,  the  State's 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  specifically  indicate  how  Its 
proposed  extension  service  program  will 
complement  or  supplement  any  programs  of 
public  education  under  section  362(d)  (4)  of 
such  Act  which  are  included  under  such  en- 
ergy conservation  plan.  In  any  event,  each 
State  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  indicate  how  its  pro- 
posed extension  service  program  will  com- 
plement or  supplement  any  other  energy  con- 
servation programs  being  carried  out  within 
the  State  with  assistance  from  Federal  funds 
or  under  other  Federal  laws. 

(1)  The  Director  shall  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  each  State  having  a  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (d).  from  funds  allocated 
to  such  State  under  section  512(c) ,  and  shall 
provide  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  such  State,  for  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, or  modification  of  the  State's  plan 
submitted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(J)  Nothing  in  this  title,  or  in  the  com- 
prehensive program  developed  imder  section 
504  or  any  State  p:an  approved  under  this 
section,  shall  have  the  effect  of  modifying  or 
altering  the  relationships  existing  between 
educational  institutions  and  the  States  in 
which  they  are  located  In  connection  with 
activities  provided  for  under  this  title. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Director  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  and  directives  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  and 
projects  of  the  Service. 


(b)  The  Director  shall  consult  and  coop- 
erate with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Community  Services  Administration  (and 
Its  Institute  for  Appropriate  Technology), 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (  and  the  Regional 
Centers  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce) ,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  adniinlsterlng  energy-re- 
lated programs,  with  a  view  toward  achiev- 
ing maximum  coordination  with  such  other 
programs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  that  all  energy 
conservation  and  new  energy  technology  in- 
formation disseminated  by  or  through  Fed- 
eral programs  in  a  given  area  are  consistent 
and  are  fully  coordinated  in  order  to  mini- 
mize duplication  of  effort  and  to  maximize 
public  confidence  in  the  credibility  of  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  prorgams.  It  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  to  pro- 
mote the  coordination  of  programs  under 
this  title  with  other  public  or  private  pro- 
grams or  projects  of  a  similar  nature. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  cooperate  with  the  Director  In 
disseminating  Information  with  respect  to 
the  avallabl.lty  of  assistance  under  this  title, 
and  In  promoting  the  Identification  and  In- 
terests of  Individuals,  groups,  or  business 
and  commercial  establishments  eligible  for 
a.sslstance  through  programs  funded  under 
this  title. 

(d)  At  such  time  as  the  Energy  Resources 
Council  is  terminated,  pursuant  to  section 
108  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5818),  there  shall  be 
established  an  Interagency  Advisory  Group, 
consisting  of  the  Director  (as  Chairman)  and 
the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  described 
In  subsection  (b)  or  their  delegates,  to  assist 
the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section  and  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  use  by  the  Director  and  the 
heads  of  such  agencies  In  the  performance  of 
their  functions  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(c). 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLAN     AND    PROGRAM 

Sec  508. (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
program  and  plan  for  Federal  energy  educa- 
tion, extension,  and  Information  activities 
authorized  by  this  title  and  any  other  law. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  program  and  plan, 
th©  Administrator  shall  utilize  and  consult 
with  the  head  of  each  agency  referred  to  In 
this  title  and  any  other  Federal  agency  with 
an  energy  education,  extension,  or  Informa- 
tion program.  Preparation  of  such  program 
and  plan  shall  not  delay  In  any  way  the  pro- 
cedures specified  In  sections  505  and  506  or 
the  Implementation  otherwise  of  this  title. 
Rather,  the  program  and  plan  should  reflect 
the  activities  mandated  by  this  title  and 
serve  as  a  mechanism  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment-wide coordination  and  management  of 
those  activities  with  the  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  under  other  law. 

(b)  The  comprehensive  program  and  plan 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing elements : 

( 1 )  specific  delineation  of  responsibility  of 
each  participating  Federal  agency  In  the 
conduct  of  this  title; 

(2)  mechanisms  established  to  coordinate 
the  activities  under  this  title,  pursuant  to 
section  507  (b),  (c).  and  (d); 

(3)  a  detailed  summary  of  all  related  Fed- 
eral programs  under  other  law.  including 
program  descriptions,  types  of  delivery 
mechanisms,  budget,  and  objectives: 

(4)  procedures  for  defining  and  measuring 
the  ©ff©ctiveness.  In  terms  of  Increased  en- 
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ergy  efficiency,  fuel  savings,  adoptlcyi 
energy  technologies,  and  other 
criteria,  of  the  activities  luider  this 
related  activities  under  other  law; 

(5)  an  assessment  of  other  existink 
assistance  and  incentives,  other  thin 
education,  extension,  and  outreach 
and    their    relation    to    such 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  tltl< 

(6)  procedures  pursuant  to 
to  minimize  conflict  with  existing 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
similar  to  those  tmder  this  title 
law;  and 

(7)  a  comprehensive  and 
for  the  resulting  Federal  program 
account  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6) 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  tranfemit 
comprehensive    program    and    plan 
President   and   to  each   House   of 
within  one  himdred  and  eighty  days 

rof  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter, 
Administrator  shall  revise  the 
plan  on  an  annual  basis  and  subml); 
vision  as  part  of  the  annual  fiscal 
et  submission   and  the  report  req 
section  15  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclea  ■ 
Research  and  Development  Act  of 
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ADVISORY   BOARD 


Sec.  509.   (a)   There  Is  hereby  esfibUshed 
a  National  Energy  Extension  Service 
Board  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re 
as  the  "Board"),  which  shall  consist 
less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than 
bers  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
among  persons  repressntatlve  of 
ty,  and  local  governments,  State  unltersltles, 
community  colleges,  community 
tlon  agencies,  consumers,  small  busldess 
agriculture.  The  Administrator  shajl 
nate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
serve  as  Its  chairman,  and  shall  prolrlde 
Board   with  such   services  and  facl  Itles 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performan  ;e 
functions.    The    Administrator    sha  1 
burse   members   of   the  Board   for 
amount  of  any  expenses    ( including 
expenses)  necessarily  Incurred  by  thefci 
performance  of  their  duties  as  such. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  carry  on  a 
ing  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
henslve  program  developed  under 
and  the  various  State  plans  approveh 
sections   505    and   506,    for   the 
evaluating   their   effectiveness    in 
the  objectives  of  this  title  and  detetmlnlng 
how  their  operation  might  be  Impi  oved  to 
furtherance  of  such  objectives. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  report  at 
nually  to  the  Administrator,  the  Dlrecjtor 
the  Congress  on  the  status  of  the 
under  this  title,  including  any  recooimenda- 
tlons  it  may  have  for  admin istratlv« 
Islatlve  changes  to  improve  its  operal  Ion 


CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
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Sec.  510.  (a)  Secton  103  of  the 
organization   Act   of   1&74.   as 
U.S.C.   5801).   is  amended   by 
paragraphs  (7)   through  (11)   as  ^ 
(8)  through  (12),  respectively,  and  .. 
Immediately  after  paragraph  (6),  the 
Ing  new  paragraph: 

'•(7)   establishing,  in  accordance  \^th 
National  Energy  Extension  Service 
Energy  Extension  Service  to  provide  t 
assistance,   instruction,   and  practici  1 
onstrations  on  energy  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  systems  to  indltrlduals 
businesses,  and  State  and  local  gov 
officials;". 


strlk  Ing 


(b)  Section  108(b)  of  such  Act  (. 
5818(b))   is  amended  by  striking  ou 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  strl 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
inserting   in  lieu   thereof   ":    and" 
adding   after   paragraph    (3)    the 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  insure  that  Federal  agencies 
charge  their  responsibilities  under 
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607  and  508  of  the  National  Energy  Extension 
Service  Act  for  coordination  and  planning  of 
their  related  activities  imder  such  Act  and 
any  other  law,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.". 

(c)  Section  108  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  There  Is  hereby  established  an  Energy 
Conservation  Subcommittee  within  the 
Council,  which  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  specified  In  subsection  (b)  (4) 
of  this  section  and  other  related  functions 
associated  with  the  coordination  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  efforts  In  the  areas  of 
energy  conservation  and  energy  conservation 
research,  development  and  demonstration." 

RECORDS 

Sec.  511.  Each  State  or  other  entity  within 
a  State  receiving  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  shall  make  and  retain  such  records  as 
the  Administrator  shall  require.  Including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  such  funds;  the  total  cost  of 
the  facilities  and  activities  for  which  such 
funds  were  given  or  used;  the  source  and 
amount  of  any  funds  not  supplied  by  the 
Administrator;  and  any  data  and  Informa- 
tion which  the  Administrator  determines  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  facilitate  an  effective 
financial  audit  and  performance  evaluation. 
Such  recordkeeping  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  Federal  Management  Circular  74-7  (34 
C.R.P.  part  256)  and  any  modification  there- 
to. The  Administrator,  or  any  of  his  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  facilities  or  activities  In- 
volved, to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  or  receipts  which  the  Administrator 
deems  to  be  related  or  pertinent,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  any  such  Federal  funds. 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  512.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Director  to  carry  out  this 
title  such  sums  as  may  be  Included  In  the 
annual  authorization,  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
(as  provided  In  section  101(7)  (G)  of  title  I 
of  this  Act),  for  the  nonnuclear  programs 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  To  the  extent  provided  In  the  Act 
making  the  appropriation  Involved,  any  por- 
tion of  the  amoiuit  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator,  to  the  head  of 
any  other  Federal  agency  for  payment  to  or 
expenditure  within  one  or  more  States  under 
sections  905  and  906  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Director  that  the  existence  of  regular 
payment  channels  or  administrative  relation- 
ships between  that  agency  and  the  State  in- 
volved (or  entitles  within  such  State)  makes 
such  transfer  and  such  payment  or  expendi- 
ture administratively  more  efficient  or  effec- 
tive or  otherwise  promotes  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  this  title;  but  no  transfer 
of  funds  under  this  subsection  shall  result 
in  any  loss  by  the  Director  of  any  authority 
over  program  direction  or  control  which  is 
vested  in  him  by  this  title. 

(c)(1)  The  total  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
(other  than  the  portion  thereof  needed  for 
administrative  expenses,  which  shall  not 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  such  total  amount) 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  In  ac- 
cordance  with    the   following   formula: 

( I )  one-half  shall  be  divided  equally  among 
a!l  the  States;  and 

(II)  one-half  shall  be  divided  among  the 
States  In  proportion  to  their  respective  popu- 
lations, with  each  State  being  entitled  to  a 
sum  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  one-half 
of  such  total  amount  as  such  State  s  popula- 


tion (determined  on  the  basis  of  the  moet 
recent  decennial  census)  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  States  (as  so  deter- 
mined) . 

Amounts  allocated  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  In  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  expended  only  within  that  State. 
(2)  During  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
title  becomes  effective,  the  Director  shall 
provide  funds  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  energy  extension  service  activities 
In  the  maximum  number  of  States  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  to  be  feasible  with 
the  total  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a) :  Provided,  That  In  no  case 
shall  such  number  be  less  than  ten  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  513.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "energy  conservation"  means  "energy 
conservation,  efficient  energy  vise  and  the 
utilization  of  renewable  energy  resources"; 
and 

(2)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United   States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EMERGENCY  DROUGHT 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  925. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De 
CoNciNi)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  925)  to  provide  tem- 
porary authorities  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  facilitate  emergency  ac- 
tions to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  1976- 
77  drought. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  the  House  proceedings  of  to- 
day's Record.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  House  approved  S.  925,  legislation  to 
provide  temporary  authorities  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  facilitate 
emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  the  1976-77  drought.  The  Sen- 
ate previously  passed  the  bill  on  March 
15.  1977,  by  a  imanimous  vote  of  92  to  0. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  is 
identical  in  most  respects  to  the  Senate 
passed  bill.  The  House,  having  had  addi- 
tional time  to  examine  the  predicted 
effects  of  the  drought  and  the  drought 
assistance  program  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, has  refined  the  measure 
so  as  to  keep  the  basic  assistance  and 
mitigation  program  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  allow  for  the  other  assistance 
programs  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  changes  made  by  the  House  in 
S.  925  are  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  in  my  view  will  be 
complementary  to  those  programs  which 
have  yet  to  be  put  into  effect. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  versions  of  S. 
925  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPARISION  OF  SENATE  AND  HOTUSE  VERSIONS 

OP   S.   925,   LEGISLATION   To   Provide   Tem- 

PORART  AXTTHORITY  FOR  DROUGHT  MITIGATION 

The  following  are  the  substantive  differ- 
ences: 

1.  The  House  version  clarifies  the  Intent 
that  Indian  Irrigation  projects  constructed 
by  the  Secretary  and  projects  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  104)  as  amended  are 
eligible  for  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Act. 

2.  Tlie  House  version  does  not  provide  for 
making  payments  to  irrigators  on  Federal 
reclamation  projects  who  are  without  water. 
This  is  In  keeping  with  the  recommendation 
by  the  Administration  that  such  activities 
are  within  the  programs  of  the  Department* 
of  Agriculture. 

3.  The  House  versions  provides  an  alloca- 
tion of  the  funding  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  Act  and  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  of 
194  as  follows: 

(a)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  purposes  of  the  Act  (the  Senate 
version  authorized  $200  million)  of  which 
not  more  than  15  percent  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  purposes  other  than  the  "water  bank" 
program  as  authorized  In  both  versions  of 
the  bill; 

(b)  provides  that  up  to  15  percent  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1977  funds  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1052)  may  be  used 
for  non-Federally  financed  Irrigation  proj- 
ects; and 

(c)  provides  up  to  5  percent  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1977  funds  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  Emergency  Fund  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  1052)  may  be  available  to 
State  government  drought  emergency  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Up  to  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  the  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  water  for  the  purposes  of  mitigat- 
ing damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  due 
to  drought  conditions. 

5.  The  Senate  version  provided  that  Ir- 
rigators not  on  Federal  projects  could  receive 
assistance  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  drought  mitigation  by  making  ap- 
plication to  the  respective  State  authorities. 
The  House  version  provides  for  a  non-relm- 
bursable  grant  directly  to  the  States  for  use 
in  drought  mitigation  programs. 

6.  The  Senate  version  -ot  the  bill  provided 
for  a  two  year  payment  deferral  for  costs 
owed  to  the  United  States  for  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Projects;  the  House  version  pro- 
vides for  a  one  year  deferral. 

7.  The  Senate  version  provided  for  trans- 
fer authority  of  previously  appropriated 
funds  In  order  to  expedite  funding  of  the 
programs  pursuant  to  the  Act  and  the  Emer- 
gency Fund  Act  of  1948.  Inasmuch  as  a  total 
of  $130  million  has  already  been  Included 
In  the  Supplemental  appropriations  measure 
(H.R.  4877)  presently  In  conference,  the 
transfer  authority  has  been  deleted  from 
the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

In  summation,  whereas  the  Senate  version 
authorized  $200,000,000  In  anticipation  of  a 
much  wider  drought  assistance  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  House  version  authorizes  $100,- 
OOj^OO  and  Integrates  the  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  the  Act  with  ongoing  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  adopt  S.  925  as 
amended  by  the  House.  This  action  will 
provide  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
Secretary  may  address  the  problems  as- 
sociated v;ith  the  droueht  and  in  fact, 
take  measures  to  prevent  adverse  social 


and  economic  drought  related  impacts 
before  they  occur.  There  remain  only  a 
few  weeks  in  which  drought  preventive 
efforts  can  be  taken  before  the  beginning 
of  the  irrigation  season  in  much  of  the 
arid  West.  Final  passage  today,  will  al- 
low the  Federal  Government  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  for  both  his  efforts  when  this 
legislation  was  before  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  and 
for  his  assistance  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  been  a  truly  bipartisan  effort 
to  bring  into  being  the  funding  and  au- 
thority to  help  the  drought  stricken 
farmers  in  th^Vestem  United  States.  I 
must  remark  ^pon  the  high  degree  of 
coordination  shown  by  the  respective 
committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

In  only  4  weeks  time,  both  Budget 
Committees  have  acted  upon  budget  res- 
olutions, both  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees have  acted  upon  drought  assistance 
funding,  and  both  legislative  committees 
have  acted  upon  authorizing  legislation. 

It  has  been  an  extraordinary  effort 
and  all  parties  concerned  have  exhibited 
exceptional  concern  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that,  whereas  the  administration  had 
some  misgivings  regarding  the  original 
version  of  S.  925  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
the  House  version  is  acceptable.  From 
their  standpoint,  S.  925,  as  amended, 
provides  a  workable  program  which  can 
be  initiated  immediately  upon  approval 
of  this  measure.  In  light  of  the  desper- 
ate need  of  the  farmers  in  the  West  for 
assistance,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendments  by  the  House  to 
S.  925. 

Before  making  that  motion  formally, 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCltire)  ,  who 
has  been  active  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McC:LURE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  urgency  with  which  this 
matter  is  being  addressed,  and  I  do  not 
intend  by  any  of  my  actions  to  delay 
it. 

As  a  consequence  of  my  feeling,  I  will 
not  at  this  time  do  more  than  surface 
some  reservations  I  have  about  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House,  but  I  do  have 
some  very  real  concerns  about  what  the 
House  has  done. 

Admittedly,  the  entire  question  of  how 
much  we  can  do — and  the  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  done — to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  the  farmers  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  in  the  West  is  very  im- 
certain. 

We  started  out,  in  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  with 
a  bill  that  would  have  appropriated  $200 
million  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  use  on  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ects. The  Senator  from  Washington 
readily  accepted  my  amendment — and 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  having  done 
so — which  would  broaden  it  to  permit 
that  money  to  be  used  not  just  on  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  but  also  out- 
side of  Federal  reclamation  projects  and 
with  individual  irrigators  as  well  as  irri- 
gation entities. 

The  House,  in  looking  at  this  measure, 


has  decided  that  that  money  is  not 
needed  entirely,  and  they  cut  the  au- 
thorization in  half.  That  $100  million 
already  has  been  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  that  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  body. 

In  addition,  the  House  supplemented 
that  by  allowing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Emergency  Fund  Act  of  1948  moneys  to 
be  used  outside  of  Federal  reclamation 
projects,  and  that  is  to  the  good.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  they  did  that, 
they  limited  the  application  of  the 
Emergency  Fimd  Act  moneys  for  indi- 
vidual irrigators  in  two  very  important 
ways. 

First  of  all,  imless  it  is  an  irrigation 
entity,  they  are  limited  to  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  is  available  in  that  fund.  That  fund 
is  being  augmented  by  $30  million,  and 
that,  with  carryover  funds,  would  mean 
that  for  the  individual  irrigators,  not 
more  than  $1,625  million  is  available 
under  this  act. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can  say 
precisely  how  much  individual  irriga- 
tors might  need;  but  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  on  a  Federal  reclamation 
project  and  they  do  not  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  an  irrigation  entity  existing 
under  some  other  statute,  they  will  be 
limited,  out  of  this  total  of  more  than 
$132.5  million,  to  not  to  exceed  $1,625 
million. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  what  we 
have  done  here  is  to  enact  a  very  massive 
preference  for  everybody  except  the 
little  guy,  the  small  irrigator,  the  indi- 
vidual irrigator,  who  may  need  it  most. 

The  second  limitation  that  was  placed 
even  on  that  small  amount  of  money  by 
action  taken  in  the  other  body  was  to 
require  that  that  be  run  through  a  State 
program.  Many  State  legislatures,  such 
as  in  my  State  of  Idaho,  already  have 
adjourned  for  the  year.  Unless  a  program 
is  already  on  the  books  and  administra- 
tion is  already  underway,  there  will  not 
even  be  a  mechanism  by  which  the  State 
can  administer  the  $1,625  million  that 
might  be  made  available  to  it. 

So,  in  two  very  important  ways,  the 
opportunity  for  the  individual  farmer 
who  may  need  it  most  has  been  severely 
limited  in  favor  of  those  who,  through 
one  device  or  another  in  the  past,  have 
joined  irrigation  entities. 

There  is  a  very  strong  bias  in  this  bill 
that  has  been  written  by  the  other  body, 
a  very  strong  bias  in  favor  of  those  who 
join  a  Federal  reclamation  project  as 
compared  to  all  others.  Second,  and 
even  more  important,  there  is  a  very 
strong  bias  against  the  individual  farmer 
who  acted  independently  of  an  organiza- 
tion. For  many  of  us  in  the  West,  that 
might  indeed  prove  to  be  a  very  serious 
limitation. 

My  understanding  of  my  conversations 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
that  if  experience  indicates  that  either 
of  those  inhibitions  is  so  great  as  to  stifle 
anyone,  we  Vv'ill  attempt  to  get  some 
changes  in  either  authorizations  or  ap- 
propriations or  in  the  change  of  lan- 
guage. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  President,  I  just  wish  to 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
from  Idaho  was  responsible  for 
ing  the  bill  that  I  introduced,  S 
include  the  non-Federal  irrigatiop 
mation  projects.  I  think  this  was 
move,  because  it  had  the  effect 
equity  to  the  farmers  who  were 
nically  under  the  Federal 
Act. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
gated  land  in  that  category.  I 
would  be  unfair  for  Federal  tax 
to  be  utilized  only  in  the  Federal 
and  not  the  non -Federal  project 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  _ 
the  emergency  nature  of  the 
matter,   I  hope  we  could  app_ 
amendments  as  adopted  by  th( 
even  though  we  are  not  in  tota 
ment. 

I  would  say  further  I  shall 
him  and  we  will  work  together 
ing  whatever  is  also  needed  as 
folds    here    in    connection 
drought  situation  In  the  West 
either  do  it  in  a  separate  bill  or 
put  it  on  as  a  rider  to  some 
propriate  bill  that  may  be 
Committee  on  Energy  and 
sources.  I  want  to  assure  him 
cooperation. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  we  an 
ing  here  under  a  certain  rather 
Mfiate  set  of  circumstances. 
'^Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  we 
underscore  that.  None  of  us  reallj 
what  can  be  done  under  any 

conditions.    Rather    an ^.., 

condition  exists  out  in  the  West, 
do  know  what  the  responses  ar^ 
to  be,  so  I  certainly  share  with 
ator  from  Washington 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is 
What  we  tried  to  do  in  the  Senate 

bill  was  to  vest  substantial 

the  Secretary  to  deal  with  a  ver: 
range  of  problems  that  we  know 
the  moment,  and  also  problems 
are  not  sure  will  arise  in  any  ^_ 
form  in  which  we  can  do  something 

We  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
we  cannot  do  anything  about,  „. , 
simply  do  not  have  water,  period 
is  kind  of  hard  to  reallocate  tha 

The  farmers  who  did  not  hav( 
who  were  to  get  payments  unde 
called  water  bank  proposal,  we  h( 
will  be  handled,  and  trust  that 
and  we  will  work  to  that  end, 
program  that  would  be  handled  „ 
Department  of  Agriculture  becaus  e 
of  those  programs  fall  historically 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agricultun 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Without  ^_ 
the  discussion  here  unduly  today 
say  I  appreriate  the  assursnc 

me  by  the  Senator  from 

cause  we  are  dealing  in  an  area 
great  deal  of  imcertainty. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  couple  of 
sons  for  my  concern.  As  the 
knows,  up  until  the  beginning 
century  all  irrigation  that  was  v_ 
the   Western   United   States   wa 
without  benefit  of  a  reclamation 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  In  fact,  everything 
prior  to  1902;  the  first  reclamation  act, 
I  believe,  was  passed  in  1902. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  So 
whatever  had  been  done  prior  to  that 
date  was  done  by  individuals,  some- 
times acting  on  their  own,  sometimes  in 
a  canal  company  that  was  organized 
as  a  commercial  activity,  sometimes 
done  under  some  form  of  State  law  that 
dealt  with  Irrigation  districts  as  such. 
So  there  were  a  variety  of  ways  in  which 
individuals,  acting  through  State  gov- 
ernment or  on  their  own  through  the 
century,  applied  whatever  water  irriga- 
tion they  could  to  dried  land. 

Starting  in  this  century  from  that 
point  up  to,  say,  15  years  ago  most  of 
the  new  irrigation  that  was  done  was 
done  pursuant  to  either  the  Carey  Act 
or  the  Reclamation  Act.  So  that  the 
great  majority  of  new  irrigation  during 
that  50 -year  period  was  a  Federal  recla- 
mation project. 

In  the  last  15  years  most  of  the  lands 
in  the  Western  United  States  that  have 
moved  to  irrigation  have  moved  by  non- 
Federal  means.  Federal  reclamation 
projects  have  been  important,  but  in  my 
State  of  Idaho  we  have  averaged  about 
50,000  acres  a  year  of  land  that  have 
moved  into  irrigation,  and  very  little  of 
that  being  done  through  a  formal  irri- 
gation district  or  through  a  formal 
reclamation  district. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  been  on  a  sort 
of  ad  hoc  basis. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  result  has 
been  there  have  been  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  drilled  wells  and  put  in  sprinkler 
irrigation. 

Now,  those  people  are  tlje  ones  with 
the  lowest  priority  in  water  rights.  Many 
of  them  are  also  individual  water  rights, 
and  they  will  have  vers  little  access  to 
relief  under  this  bill  the  way  the  House 
has  amended  it.  The  way  we  had  writ- 
ten it  here  in  the  Senate  they  would 
have  had  an  equal  access  to  the  relief 
under  this  bill. 

One  other  kind  of  example:  Some  of 
the  earnest  water  rights  in  my  State  are 
on  the  Wood  River  where  river  drainage 
for  Sun  Valley  is  located.  Sun  Valley,  as 
a  good  many  people  knew,  is  a  ski  resort 
which  was  in  very  tough  times  this  year, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  was 
because  there  was  no  snowfall. 

As  of  late  February  the  projected 
water  runoff  in  that  drainage  was  12 
percent  of  normal,  one-eighth  as  much 
water  as  they  would  normally  expect. 
So  those  being  the  earliest  water  rights, 
and  many  of  them  being  individual  irri- 
gators and  individual  diversions  out  of 
the  stream  rather  than  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict and  not  a  reclamation  project,  will 
have  no  direct  access  except  through 
the  State  program  provision  the  other 
body  wrote  into  this  legislation. 

So  those  people,  among  the  driest  in 
my  State,  will  have  the  least  access  to 
benefits  under  this  bill.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  my  concern. 

But  I  cannot  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  or  to  anyone  else  that  the 
$1.62  J  million  will  be  inadequate.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  know.  But  I  have  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  concern  when  $1,625  mil- 
lion is  available  for  all  of  the  people  sit- 
uated in  that  category,  and  all  the  rest 


of  the  $132.5  million  is  available  to  every- 
one else. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wanted  to  say  to  the 
Senator  at  that  point  that  I  will  join 
with  him  in  keeping  an  ongoing  audit  of 
what  is  happening  and  to  find  out  where 
problems  not  covered  by  the  bill,  by  this 
legislation,  will  occur. 

These  situations  do  occur.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  again  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  legislatively,  and  then 
we  will  be  dealing  with  more  specific  sit- 
uations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  for  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  that  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  or 
even  oppose  amendments  now,  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  if  we  are  to  find 
any  relief  for  these  farmers  for  this  year, 
we  have  to  act  now.  There  is  very  little 
time  to  develop  additional  information 
and  then  respond  with  changes  in  leg- 
islation. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington giving  me  his  assurances  for  being 
willing  to  do  it.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Washington  recognizes,  as  do  I, 
that  the  irrigation  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  there  is  going  to  be  very 
little  time  to  identify  problems,  develop 
legislation,  and  then  respond  to  the  prob- 
lems in  time  to  help  any  of  the  irrigators 
this  year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  hope,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  too,  that  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
will  move  in  this  area  because  v;e  get  into 
special  drought  situations  that  cover 
areas  that  are  not  traditionally  con- 
sidered reclamation  areas,  too,  because  of 
the  unusual  nature  of  it.  I  know  he  has 
some  areas  in  his  State  that  are  out  of 
that  category,  and  I  have,  too,  on  the 
west  side,  where  the  drought  has  been 
unprecedented  so  that  for  the  first  time 
they  are  suffering  from  a  real  water 
shortage  relying,  as  they  have,  some  of 
them,  on  well  water  which  is  inadequate. 
Those  people  should  not  be  dealt  with  on 
a  different  basis  from  those  on  a  Federal 
project. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  additional  irri- 
gation throughout  all  the  upper  Midwest, 
as  dry  land  farmers  have  drilled  wells 
and  put  in  sprinkler  irrigators,  in  order 
to  assure  themselves  of  adequate  mois- 
ture supply  for  their  crops.  They  have 
increased  their  production.  They  have 
also  Increased  the  fixed  cost  of  operation, 
as  well  as  the  capital  demands  of  their 
farming  operation. 

A  good  many  of  those  people  may  find 
that  those  wells  will  go  dry  this  year.  ^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Or  they  may  have  to 
deepen  them  or  go  to  a  great  deal  of 
expense  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
keep  in  businesr,  this  year.  So  there  will 
be  an  ongoing  problem  developing.  The 
last  few  days  of  rainfall  in  the  upper 
Midwest  made  everyone  believe  that, 
"Hey,  the  weather  is  changed;  now  we 
are  all  right."  But  all  of  the  figures  would 
Indicate  that  they  are  far  from  all  right. 
The  surface  is  a  little  bit  more  moist  than 
it  was  3  weeks  ago  but  very  little  less  is 
better. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  look 
forward   to   working    with    the   distin- 
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gulshed  Senator  from  Idaho  and  other 
colleagues  so  that  we  can  have  a  continu- 
ous audit  of  the  drought  situation  in  the 
Far  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  S.  925. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate concurred  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  H.R.  1828  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1828,  an  act 
relating  to  the  effective  date  for  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay.  I  make 
this  request  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long,  and 
I  have  cleared  it  with  Mr.  Baker  who  is 
here  to  speak  for  himself  in  any  way  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  simply  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  is  cleared  on  our  side. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  is  one  of  the  principals  in- 
volved, indicates  that  that  suits  his  con- 
venience if  we  arrange  that  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  4  p.m.  to- 
morrow the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  they 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS  OF  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  over  imtil  4  p.m.  tomorrow  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  Deputy  President  pro  tempore, 
and  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  BIDEN  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
nesday, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1828. 
Mr.  Biden  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALEX  HALEY 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Wed- 
nesday at  the  close  of  legislative*busi- 
ness  it  shall  be  my  intention,  then,  if 
the  majority  leader  is  agreeable  to  this 
arrangement,  that  there  be  a  time  for 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  to  pay  tribute 
to  Alex  Haley.  The  State  of  Tennessee, 
my  State  and  Mr.  Haley's  native  State, 
will  have  an  Alex  Haley  Day,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  fitting  and  appro- 
priate that  we  should  have  that  oppor- 
tunity to  make  those  tributes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  conclusion  of  legislative  busi- 
ness, there  will  be  no  problem  on  Wed- 
nesday and  the  Senators  may  speak  as 
long  as  they  desire  without  previous 
order. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  notice  of  Ihe 
intention  of  Senators  to  speak  on  that 
subject  on  that  day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  there  may  be  another 
conference  report  called  up  later  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  majority  leader,  on 
the  executive  calendar  there  is  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  member  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  Mr.  James  Gustave 
Speth.  This  has  been  held  prior  to  this 
time  and  that  hold  is  now  released  and 
we  can  proceed  to  its  consideration 
whenever  the  Executive  Calendar  is  next 
called. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  If  he  has 
no  objection  I  shall  proceed  to  dispose 
of  this  nomination  at  this  time. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  James  Gustave  Speth 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busisess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  Gustave 
Speth,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 


a  member  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  I  do 
not  intend  to  oppose  this  confirmation,  I 
did  oppose  the  nomination  of  J.  Gustave 
Speth  in  committee  and  would  like  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  of  the  reasons  I  view 
this  nomination  with  mixed  emotions  In 
reviewing  Mr.  Speth's  quaUfications  and 
obsen-ing  the  substantial  impact  he  has 
had  on  the  environmental  field  over  the 
last  few  years,  one  quickly  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  an  outstanding  at- 
torney who  has  made  many  useful  con- 
tributions to  the  overall  success  of  some 
of  our  Nation's  most  important  environ- 
mental legislation. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  through  my 
work  on  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  work  with 
Mr.  Speth  concerning  the  resolution  of 
some  most  difficult  and  important  issues 
arising  from  the  implementation  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  In 
these  instances,  even  though  we  have  not 
always  agreed,  the  comments  and  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Speth  working  as  a  counsel 
for  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil have  proved  to  be  helpful  and  always 
thought  provoking. 

At  the  present  time  our  Nation  is  fac- 
ing a  grave  energy  shortage.  A  solution 
of  our  energy  problem  will  not  be  ob- 
tained through  a  battle  between  environ- 
mental and  energy  advocates  who  are  ir- 
reversibly committed  to  their  positions. 
We  need  policymakers  who  are  willing 
to  objectively  review  the  problem  and 
thoroughly  weigh  all  the  alternatives 
available  for  its  solution.  A  more  thor- 
ough review  of  Mr.  Speth's  record  has 
left  me  with  the  impression  that  his  bias 
against  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in 
meeting  our  future  energy  demands  is 
so  long-standing  and  strident  that  it  will 
prevent  him  from  acting  objectively  on 
matters  concerning  nuclear  energy  in  his 
role  at  CEQ.  In  the  testimony  which  he 
gave  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  in  response  to  ques- 
tioning on  matters  concerning  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  Mr. 
Speth  did  not  modify  or  in  any  way  alter 
the  stances  he  had  previously  taken  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  power.  These  po- 
sitions cause  me  concern  relative  to  his 
objectivity. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  those  who 
are  to  advise  the  President  and  influence 
national  policy  on  the  issues  of  environ- 
ment and  energy  be  able  to  objectively 
assess  the  alternatives  available  to  re- 
solve our  present  problems,  including 
nuclear  alternatives. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  vote  in  favor  of  J.  Gustave  Speth's 
nomination  for  membership  on  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  will  not  support  his  confirma- 
tion today  on  the  Senate  floor.  Although 
Gus  Speth  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
intellectually  capable  in  many  respects, 
I  do  not  believe  he  is  flexible  enough  in 
his  attitude  toward  environmental  con- 
cerns to  oversee  the  administration  and 
implementation  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  in  a  maimer  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  this  act. 
One  of  the  fundamental  goals  and  pol- 
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icies  of  NEPA  is  to  use  all 
means  and  measures  to  create 
tain  conditions  under  which  njan 
nature  can  exist  in  productive 
and   fulfill    the   social, 
other  requirements  of  present 
ture  generations  of  Americans, 
more,  it  is  the  purpose  of  NEPA 
toward  achieving  a  balance  between 
ulation  and  resource  use  which 
mit  high  standards  of  living. 
Likewise,  it  is  the  role  of  a 
the  CEQ  to  be  conscious  of  and 
sive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  sfjcial 
thetic,  and  cultural  needs  and 
of  the  Nation.  Based  on  Sp)eth|s 
mony  and  discussions  with  the 
during    his    confirmation 
week.  I  am  led  to  conclude  t: 
Speth  is  biased  in  his  viewpoint 
the  economic  and  social  needs 
Nation,  and  doubt  he  will  readUk^ 
himself  to  consider  these  particular 
ponents  when  carrying  out  the 
of  CEQ. 

In  particular,  I  am  troubled 
Speth's  conmiitment  to  a  single 
view  in  the  nuclear  field  in  whicl 
strong  and  deeply  held  individus  I 
I  think  it  In  the  interest  of  our 
ment  and  critical  energy  situation 
we  not  dismiss  the  option  of 
power  and  specifically,  the  breeder 
tor,  as  the  nominee  has  done 
too  much  evidence  which 
Speth's  fear  of  plutonium 
should  Plutonium  be  used  as  a 
cial  fuel. 

Speth  has  described  plutoniurr 
ing  fiendishly  toxic.  Yet  he  can|iot 
count  for  the  fact  that  althoug 
have  been  approximately  eVa  tons 
tonium  injected  into  the  atmosp|iere 
weapons  testing  prior  to  1975,  1 
where  body  burdens  of  plutoniim 
ceeded  maximum  permissible  lev(  Is 
30  years  have  passed  since  25  lien 
ceived     excessive     plutoniimi 
working  at  Los  Alamos,  there 
no  known  deaths  attributable  to 
nium  poisoning.  This  fact  and  otiifer 
ilar  accounts  which  illustrate 
trollability  of  plutonium  is  difficLlt 
me  to  ignore,  and  I  am  suspicic  us 
nominee  has  neglected  to  thorou^ly 
vestlgate  the  beneficial  aspects 
clear  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dubious 
tave  Speth  will  approach  his  diities 
CEQ  with  an  objective  and  oper 
I  fear  that  his  steadfast  belief 
clear  reactors  are  too  dangerous 
use  will  aggravate  our  energy 
and  ultimately  work  toward  the 
ration  of  the  environment.   For 
reasons  I  will  not  be  voting  in  fivor 
Mr.  Speth's  nomination  for 
on  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
ity. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presidedt 
lowing  the  President's  nomination 
Gus  Speth  to  be  a  member  of  the 
on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
ment  and  Public  Works  Committ4e 
a  confirmation  hearing  on  March 
has  now  reported  favorably  on 
nation  to  the  full  Senate.  I 
Speth's  confirmation  when  the 
tee  voted  on  this  matter,  and  I 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
clear  my  reasons  for  taking  this 
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However,  I  would  first  like  to  comment 
that  my  opposition  to  this  nomination 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  either  Mr.  Speth's  character,  or 
his  intelligence.  He  is  a  most  outstand- 
ing and  personable  young  man,  whose 
past  involvement  with  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  has  more  than 
adequately  prepared  him  for  this  new 
role.  He  is  experienced  and  knowledge- 
able in  Federal  Government  procedures, 
and  has  been  an  effective  advocate  in  en- 
vironmental matters. 

I  have  several  specific  concerns,  how- 
ever, that  make  it  dilBcult  for  me  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Speth's  nomination.  These  con- 
cerns arose  in  large  part  from  Mr.  Speth's 
testimony  before  the  Environment  and 
Pubhc  Works  Committee,  which  con- 
vinced me  that  his  opinions  regarding 
issues  expected  to  come  before  the  CEQ 
are  sufficiently  strong  and  inflexible  that 
he  will  be  unable  to  exercise  the  degree 
of  objectivity  required  in  this  important 
position.  My  concerns  are  related  to  two 
responsibilities  of  the  CEQ:  advising  the 
President  on  environmental  poUcy  and 
interpreting  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  as  it  applies  in  individual 
cases. 

With  regard  to  advising  the  President 
and  the  administration  on  environmen- 
tal policy,  Mr.  Speth  stated  that  he  felt 
an  obligation  "to  try  to  present  both  sides 
of  a  particular  issue,"  before  stating  his 
own  conclusion.  He  compared  this  with 
the  role  he  has  carried  out  at  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  that  of  pro- 
viding an  educational  presentation  in 
communications  with  Congress — "one  in 
which  you  try  fairly  to  present  both  sides 
of  a  particular  issue."  This  bothers  me  a 
great  deal.  In  what  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  about  how  the  NRDC  and  Mr. 
Speth  have  operated,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  never  at  any  time  the  least  doubt 
as  to  NRDC's  position  on  a  particular 
issue.  As  Mr.  Speth  has  stated: 

I  guess  I  got  the  conclusion  up  In  the  front 
sometimes. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  he  might 
provide  this  same  sort  of  balanced  pres- 
entation for  the  President. 

Further  in  this  regard,  I  was  disturbed 
by  Mr.  Speth's  answer  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Baker  regarding  the  advice  he 
would  give  the  President  regarding  nu- 
clear power.  Specifically,  he  testified  that 
he  would : 

Call  for  an  action-forcing  pause  in  the 
Issuance  of  new  construction  permits  (for 
nuclear  power  plants)  to  force  the  industry 
and  the  government  to  face  up  to  the  need 
of  solving  the  waste  problem  and  the  reactor 
safety  problem. 

To  me,  this  indicates  a  man  whose 
mind  is  already  made  up,  and  who  will 
use  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  force 
his  views  on  others.  I  cannot  reconcile 
this  attitude  with  his  profession  of  a 
willingness  to  "make  every  effort"  to  "in- 
form— the  President — of  the  spectrum  of 
views,"  fairly  and  with  some  balance. 

To  move  on  to  a  second  point,  during 
the  course  of  the  confirmation  hearing 
Mr.  Speth  was  asked  at  several  points 
to  comment  on  how  he  would  go  about 
balancing  what  we  regard  as  traditional 
environmental  concerns  against  our  Na- 
tion's social,  esthetic,  economic,  and  sci- 


entific needs,  as  mandated  in  NEPA.  It 
became  clear  that  Mr.  Speth  viev;s  the 
great  responsibilities  of  the  CEQ  solely 
in  the  context  of  preserving  what  v;e 
might  call  our  natural  environment.  Nu- 
clear power  and  the  breeder  reactor  must 
be  sacrificed.  Coal  can  be  burned,  but 
only  if  it  can  be  done  so  cleanly.  Our 
gross  national  product  must  be  made  to 
gi-ow  steadily  with  little  or  no  increase 
in  energy  usage.  Surely  there  must  be 
room  for  give-and-take,  for  compromise, 
in  environmental  matters.  The  CEQ  must 
do  more  than  look  at  only  one  narrow 
aspect  of  the  total  environment  of  hu- 
man beings.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  man 
who  judges  everything  solely  by  its  im- 
pact on  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
environment,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  the  environmental  movement 
in  this  country.  I  cannot  accept  this 
limited  point  of  view  in  one  being  con- 
sidered for  such  a  high  administration 
position. 

Finally,  I  believe  It  is  worth  pointing 
out  a  few  of  the  issues  on  which  Mr. 
Speth's  strongly  held  views  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  giving  just  consideration 
to  differing  opinions.  With  respect  to  nu- 
clear power: 

I  believe  that  the  waste  problem  and  re- 
actor safety  problem  are  sufficiently  unre- 
solved at  this  time  that  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  current  lull  in  new  reactor 
starts  to  call  a  halt  to  the  new  Issuance  of 
permits  until  these  problems  are  resolved. 

and 

We  should  adopt  an  energy  R.  &  D.  strate- 
gy based  on  the  eventual  phasing  out  of  our 
reliance  on  nuclear  power: 

The  breeder  reactor  program: 
I  think  ...  we  should  turn  quickly  away 
from  efforts  to  develop  and  commercialize 
these  technologies  and  maintain  small  resid- 
ual programs. 

Conservation: 

Our  prime  energy  resource  In  the  decades 
ahead. 

and,  energy: 

The  energy  (use)  per  capita  is  . . .  going 
to  have  to  level  off. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  his  right,  or  that 
of  any  of  our  citizens,  to  hold  these  views. 
I  do  object,  however,  when  it  is  apparent 
in  advance  that  such  views  are  to  form 
the  basis  for  supposedly  objective  recom- 
mendations and  interpretations  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Government.  Con- 
sequently, I  have  chosen  to  vote  against 
Mr.  Speth's  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  136— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  COMMON  CAUSE  AGAINST 
BAILAR  ET  AL. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  copies  of  certain  documents 
or  affidavits  for  in  camera  inspection  by 
the  U.S.  district  court  in  the  case  of 
Common  Cause  against  Bailar. 

I  want  to  admonish  the  Senate  that 
this  resolution  contains  some  provisions 
requiring  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  Senate  office. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  a  status 
call  on  Common  Cause  against  Bailar  in 
the  U.S.  district  court  today,  Cornelius 
B.  Kennedy,  counsel  for  subpenaed  Sen- 
ate employees,  agreed— subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Senate — to  supply  addi- 
tional information  to  the  court  for  in 
camera  inspection  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  relevance. 

It  is,  and  has  consistently  been,  the 
position  of  the  Senate  that  additional 
information  being  sought  by  the  plaintiff 
in  this  lawsuit  is  irrelevant  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
congressional  franking  statute.  The  Sen- 
ate, of  course,  already  has  provided  vol- 
umes of  information  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  in  this  lawsuit. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kennedy  agreed  to 
furnish  to  the  court  specified  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  mailings  under  the 
frank  in  1972.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  information  involved  is  the 
volume  of  mail  sent  out  in  each  mailing 
by  each  Member  of  the  Senate  in  that 
year.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  am  not 
a  party  to  the  depositions  in  this  lawsuit, 
Mr.  Estep,  director  of  the  Senate  Com- 
puter Center,  testified  that  this  informa- 
tion was  available  and  could  be  furnished 
to  the  court. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Kennedy  that,  if 
such  information  was  available,  it  should 
be  provided  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  agreed  to  provide  the 
court — again  for  its  in  camera  inspec- 
tion— information  that  has  been  sought 
by  the  plaintiff  in  subpenas  to  all  100 
Senators'  administrative  assistants.  This 
involves  the  meanings  assigned  to  codes 
maintained  in  the  computer  for  franked 
mail  purposes,  for  a  3 -year  period,  1973- 
75,  but  which  were  not  actually  used  for 
sending  out  mailings  under  the  frank 
'  during  that  period.  Moreover,  it  involves 
any  manuals  or  specific  instructions  in 
individual  Senate  offices  governing  use 
of  the  codes  for  mailing  purposes  in  the 
Senate  computer. 

Mr.  Kennedy  advised  the  court,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  information 
sought  in  these  categories  in  all  proba- 
bility was  simply  not  available.  But  the 


court  asked  for  such  information  in  these 
categories  as  could  be  supplied,  for  its  in 
camera  inspection. 

Providing  such  information  will,  of 
course,  require  additional  interviews  with 
all  subpenaed  administrative  assistants 
and  their  statements  under  oath.  Thus, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Senate,  by  res- 
olution, to  authorize  their  testimony  by 
affidavit. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
contains  the  necessary  authorization  for 
such  testimony  as  well  as  authorization 
for  submission  of  the  1972  information  I 
described  a  moment  ago. 

Some  of  the  material  involved  in  the 
stipulation  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Kennedy — 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate— is 
to  be  provided  to  the  court  in  2  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Senate  re- 
cess, it  is  possible  that  adoption  of  this 
resolution  could  not  take  place  under 
Senate  rules  until  after  the  Senate  re- 
turns from  its  already  ordered  recess. 
Therefore,  tomorrow  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  wichout 
referral  to  the  Rules  Committee.  If  there 
is  objection  I  can  see  no  way  in  which  we 
can  agree  to  the  stipulation.  In  any  event 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  ob- 
tain prompt  agreement  and  attempt  to 
meet  the  deadlines  accepted  by  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  held  at  the 
desk  for  24  hours,  that  it  not  be  referred 
to  committee  until  tomoiTow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Common  Cause 
et  al.  V.  Benjamin  Bailar  et  al.  (Civil  Action 
No.  1887-73),  pending  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
subpenas  have  been  issued  and  served  upon 
employees  of  the  Senate,  including  employees 
serving  in  the  office  of  a  Senator,  directing 
them  to  appear  and  give  testimony  and  pro- 
duce documerits,  papers,  or  records;  and 

Whereas,  the  dissemination  of  Information 
by  a  Senator  to  his  constituency  concerning 
legislation  proposed  or  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration  of  such  legislation 
by  the  Executive  branch,  and  th©  review  of 
such  matters  by  the  courts  Is  a  part  of  the 
official  business  of  a  Senator  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  and  by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  produce  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  of  the  Senate  but 
by  order  of  the  Senate  and  Information  se- 
cured by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  their  official  duties  may  not  be 
revealed  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Sec.  2.  When  It  appears  that  testimony  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  need- 
ful for  use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
justice  and,  further,  that  such  testimony 
may  Involve  documents,  papers,  or  records 
under  the  control  of  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  Senate  and  communications,  conversa- 
tions, and  matters  related  thereto,  the  Sen- 
ate win  take  such  order  thereon  as  will  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with 
the  prlvUeges  and  rights  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  In  response  to  matters,  not  previ- 
ously disposed  of  by  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, arising  in  connection  with  any  subpena 
Issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court 


for  ttie  District  of  Columbia  In  the  case  of 
Common  Caxise,  et  al.  v.  Benjamin  v.  Bailar, 
et  al.,  pending  as  of  April  4,  1977,  the  counsel 
for  the  subpenaed  Senate  employees  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  copies  of  documents  or 
affidavits  with  respect  to  such  case  for  in 
camera  Inspection  by  such  Court. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  FLEXIBLE  REGULA- 
TION OF  INTEREST  RATES--CON- 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  3365  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  The  report  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
3365)  to  extend  the  authority  for  the  flexi- 
ble regulation  of  Interest  rates  on  deposits 
and  accounts  In  depository  Institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 
(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  today's 
Record.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  H.R.  3365  on  March  1, 
extending  the  authority  by  which  deposit 
rate  ceilings  are  established  in  financial 
institutions  until  October  1,  1977.  The 
corresponding  House  bill  provided  for  an 
extension  until  March  1,  1878,  or  for  a 
year.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a  com- 
promise date  of  December  15,  1977.  In 
addition,  the  House  bill  provided  for 
third  party  payment  authority  for  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  in 
New  York  State,  an  extension  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  authority  to  bor- 
row funds  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem through  August  31,  1977,  and  a  mod- 
ernizing of  powers  of  Federal  credit 
unions  under  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act. 

The  conferees  accepted  these  provi- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  the  third 
party  payment  authority  for  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  New 
York,  which  was  deleted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  conference  report  is  noncon- 
troversial  and  action  today  by  the  Senate 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  House  may 
act  prior  to  the  Easter  recess. 
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Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    Preside^it 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Record  a  statement  by 
guished     Senator     from 
Tower)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  ToAter 
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I    am    concerned    about    the 
reached  by  the  House  and  Senat 
on   H.R.   3365   a^d  wish   to  have 
known  on  this  matter. 

The  compromise  reached  by  th( 
would    extend    the    authority    of 
regulatory  to   Impose  ceilings  on 
savings     deposits      ( Regulation 
December   15  of  this  year.  The 
had  aii  extension  until  October 
the  House  had  an  extension  until 
next  year.  The  extension  to 
in  my   opinion,  an  acceptable 
The  conferees  also  agreed  to 
vision    In    the   House    bill    to 
August  31,  1977,  the  authority  of 
Reserve   to   purchase  United 
tlons  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
thority  would  be  used  only  on  an 
basis,  and  is  needed  for  Treasury 
agement  purposes. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  either  of 
visions.   I   do,  however,  have  som  i 
tlons    about   proceeding   at   this 
what  I  consider  to  be  piecemeal 
financial  reform. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
In  the  House  bill  which  would 
financial  powers  of  credit  imions 
particular  quarrel  with  these 
I  am  concerned  about  Including 
legislation.  I  am  convinced  they 
a   comprehensive   financial    reforn: 
and  should  not  be  adopted  at 
8upf>orted  these  provisions  in  the 
Institutions  Act,  which  the  Senati 
in  1975.  But,  the  Financial 
also  attempted  to  maintain  the 
balance  between   institutions 
liar  types  of  services  to  the  pubf  c 
are  no  provisions  in  this  bill  to 
need  for  competitive  equality.  For 
son,  I  believe  the  compromise 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  is 
and  for  that  reason,  I  did  not  sign 
ference  report  although  I  am  a 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President]  I  agree 
that  the  Senate  should  act  fornally  in 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  rioon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  C  .  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray  ir 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  ref\  ge  and 
underneath  are  the  everlasting  farms.- 
Eteuteronomy  33:  27. 

Our  Father  God;  beyond  whbse  love 
and  care  we  cannot  drift  in  the  jlory  of 
a  new  morning  and  with  the  co  ning  of 
Passover  and  Holy  Week  we  ift  our 
hearts  unto  Thee.  We  would  quiet  our 
souls  in  Thy  presence  and  reali:  ;e  anew 
that  Thou  art  our  refuge  a  id  our 
strength  and  underneath  are  Thijie  ever- 
lasting arms. 

i  Amid  the  difficulties  and  the 
of  these  days,  may  we  hear 
small  voice  which  alone  can 
spirits  and  lead  us  along  the 
truth  and  love.  Grant  that  we 
add  to  the  discord  and  dissensioi  i 
time  by  our  lack  of  self-control 
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Without 


this  report.  The  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion and  I  join  with  the  majority  in  ask- 
ing that  it  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  am  I  correct  in  saying 
that  the  order  has  been  entered  to  go 
into  executive  session  on  tomorrow,  after 
the  leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


PROGRAM 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  4  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  tomor- 
row at  4  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:06  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  4 
p.m.  tomorrow,  April  5. 1977. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
4  p.m.  The  business  for  tomorrow  will 
be  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Peter  F.  Fla- 
herty to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
There  is  a  2 -hour  time  agreement  on  the 
nomination  and  I  know  that  there  will 
be  at  least  one  Senator  who  wants  a 
roUcall  on  the  nomination,  so  there  will 
be  a  roUcall  on  that  nomination. 

There  may  be  other  matters  cleared 
for  action  by  tomorrow,  but  as  of  now, 
that  is  about  all  I  can  say  with  respect 
to  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
nothing  else.  I  assume  that  on  Wednes- 
day we  are  going  to  turn  to  H.R.  1828 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  as  of 
now,  that  is  a  measure  that  has  come 
over  from  the  House.  Senator  Long  wants 
to  take  that  up  on  Wednesday.  There 
will  be  some  amendments  offered  to  the 
bill.  At  this  point,  I  cannot  say  there 
will  be  anything  beyond  that  for 
Wednesday,  but  there  may  be  other 
measures  aUd  conference  reports  that 
will  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  he  sees  for  Thui-sday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thursday  is 
about  the  same  as  Wednesday  as  of  now. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  4, 1977: 

Department  of  Commercb 
Jordan  J.  Baruch,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  vice 
Betsy  Ancker-Johnson. 

CoMMUNrrY  Services  Administration 
Qraclela    (Grace)    Ollvarez,   of  New  Mex- 
ico, to  be  Director  of  the  Community  S«Tr- 
ices    Administration,    vice   Samuel   R.   Mar- 
tinez, resigned. 

Department  of  Justice 
Andrew  J.  Chlshom,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be   U.S.   marshal   for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  James 
E.  Williams,  resigning. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  April  4, 1977. 

CouNcii,  ON  Environmental  Qualitt 

James  Qustave  Speth.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

The  above  nomlnaticn  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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we  widen  the  circle  of  good  will  by  our 
own  good  will  and  our  unselfish  endeav- 
ors on  behalf  of  our  country. 

Give  us  courage  and  strength  for  the 
living  of  these  days.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


House  that  on  April  1,  1977,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  157.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  compilation  of 
tributes  by  Members  of  the  House  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  to  commemorate  the  years  of 
service  of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
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House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  826.  An  act  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  with  amend- 
ments and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

H.R.  4877.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Canadian  Government  to  reassess 
Its  policy  of  permitting  the  killing  of  new- 
born harp  seals. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4877)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1977, 
and  for  other  purposes,  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Magnttson, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Inottye,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Bellmon,  and  Mr.  A  t 
Weicker  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  partCj^ 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  37.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5906),  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1163.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  to  reassign 
certain  functions  and  authorities  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  131 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  Joseph 
Stanley  Klmmltt,  of  Montana,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  effective  April  l,  1977. 


fice  at  4:47  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  1,  1977, 
and  said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  to  the  Congress 
a  report  with  regard  to  Import  relief  for  the 
U.S.  non-rubber  footwear  industry. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 


REPORT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  IMPORT 
RELIEF  FOR  THE  U.S.  NON- 
RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  95-117) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  203(b)  (1) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  enclosed  is  a 
report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the 
action  that  I  am  taking  pursuant  to  that 
section  with  respect  to  import  relief  for 
the  U.S.  non-rubber  footwear  industry, 
and  explaining  the  reasons  for  my  deci- 
sion. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  1.  1977. 


REPORT  OF  NEW  DEFERRALS  OF 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
FUNDS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  95-118) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-380,  appointed  Mr. 
Chiles  and  Mr.  Hathaway  to  be  mem- 
bers, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  vice  Mr.  Muskie  and 
Mr.  Hollings. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
two  new  deferrals  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  fimds 
totaling  $127.2  million.  The  deferrals 
have  no  effect  on  budgetary  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1977  or  subsequent  years.  In 
addition,  I  am  reporting  a  revision  to  a 
previously  transmitted  Department  of 
Commerce  deferral. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  4,  1977. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

ApHl  1, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNxill.  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dxax  Mh.  Speakex:   I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith   a  sealed   envelope   from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4877,  MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1977.  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  4877)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1977,  and  for  other 
purposes,     with     Senate     amendments 


thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon,  Whitten, 
BoLAND,  Natcher,  Flood,  Steed,  Shipley, 
Slack,  McFall,  Long  of  Maryland,  Yates, 
McKay,  Bevill,  Cederberg,  Michel,  Mc- 
Dade,  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Edwards 
of  Alabama,  and  Coughlin. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4877 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  4877,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
"THE  1977  JOINT  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT" 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
470)  to  print  additional  copies  of  "The 
1977  Joint  Economic  Report"  for  use  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  470 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty  additional 
copies  of  its  current  report  entitled  "The  1977 
Joint  Economic  Report". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4800, 
TO  EXTEND  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1974 

Mr.  ULLMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4800)  entitled  "An  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1974  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  to  revise  the  trigger  provi- 
sions in  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  96-158) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
4800)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
medit  Compensation  Act  of  1974  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  to  revise  the  trigger  provisions 
In  such  Act,  and  for  other  puiposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
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S€  aate 
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the 


IS 


That  the  Senate  recede  from 
menta  numbered  7,  9,  10, 11,  12, 
and  17. 

That  the  House  recede  from 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the 
bered  3,  4,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  26, 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1, 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
following : 

(a)   General  Rttle. — Section  1 
the    Emergency    Unemployment 
tlOD  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to 
lows: 

"(2)  No  emergency  compensation 
payable  to  any  Individual  under 
ment  entered  into  under  this 

"(A)   for  any  week  ending  aft^ 
31, 1977,  or 

"(B)    In  the  case  of  an 
(for  a  week  ending  after  the 
his  most  recent  benefit  year  and 
tober  31,  1977)  had  a  week  with 
which  emergency  compensation 
under  such  agreement,  for  any 
after    January   31,    1978." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2, 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  i 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
following: 
Sec.  102.  13-Week  Maximum  fob 
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(a)  62 -Week  Duration  Period 
CENCY  Benefits. — Subsection   (e) 
102  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
pensation  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraphs  ( 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

"(2)  The  amount  established  In 
count  for  any  individual  shall  be 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  regular  compensation  (Includinf 
ents'  allowances)  payable  to  him  wiih 
to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which  h« 
cently  received  regular  compensatfon; 

"(B)    13  times  his  average 
amount  (as  determined  for  purposes 
tlon  202(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal 
tended  Unemployment  Compensation 
1970)  for  his  benefit  year."; 

(2)  by  redesignating   paragrapl  i 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "amounts 
under  paragraphs  (2)   and  (3) 
to  any  individual  shall  each"  in 
(3)    (as  so  redesignated)    and 
lieu    thereof    "amount    determln^l 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  any 
BhaU". 

(b)  Emergenct  Benefit  Period 
102(c)  (3)  (A)  (II)  of  such  Act  is 
striking  out  "26  consecutive  weeks 
sertlng    In    lieu    thereof    "13 
weeks". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is 
by  striking  out  paragraph   (5) 
designating  paragraphs  (6),  (7), 
paragraphs  (5),  (6).  and  (7), 

(2)  Paragraph    (2)    of  section 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  101 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  106|(4) 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
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made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks 
of  unemployment  ending  tifter  April  30,  1977. 
For  purposes  of  determining  an  Individual's 
entitlement  to  emergency  compensation  for 
weeks  ending  after  April  30,  1977,  there  shall 
be  taken  into  account  any  emergency  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  individual  for  weeks 
which  end  after  the  beginning  of  the  In- 
dividual's most  recent  benefit  year  and  be- 
fore May  1, 1977. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  104.  Denial  of  Emergency  Compensa- 
tion TO  Individuals  Who  Refuse 
Offers  of  Suitable  Work  or 
Who  Are  Not  Actively  Seeking 
Work.  "^ 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  102  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  In  addition  to  any  eUgiblllty  re- 
quirement of  the  applicable  State  law,  emer- 
gency compensation  shall  not  be  payable  for 
any  week  to  any  individual  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  such  compensation  if  during  such 
week  such  individual — 

"(A)  falls  to  accept  any  offer  of  suitable 
work  or  to  apply  for  any  suitable  work  to 
which  he  was  referred  by  the  State  agency, 
or 

"(B)  fails  to  actively  engage  in  seeking 
work. 

"(2)  If  any  individual  is  ineligible  for 
emergency  compensation  for  any  week  by 
reason  of  a  failure  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  individual 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  emergency  com- 
pensation for  any  week  which  begins  during 
a  period  which — 

"(A)  begins  with  the  week  following  the 
week  in  which  such  failure  occurs,  and 

"(B)  does  not  end  until  such  individual 
has  been  employed  during  at  least  4  weeks 
which  begin  after  such  failure  and  the  total 
of  the  remuneration  earned  by  the  indi- 
vidual for  being  so  employed  is  not  less  than 
the  product  of  4  multiplied  by  the  individ- 
ual's average  weekly  benefit  amount  (as  de- 
termined for  purposes  of  section  202(b)(1) 
(C)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for  his 
benefit  year. 

"(3)  Emergency  compensation  shall  not 
be  denied  under  paragraph  (1)  to  any  in- 
dividual for  any  week  by  reason  of  a  failure 
to  accept  an  offer  of,  or  apply  for,  suitable 
work— 

"(A)  if  the  gross  average  weekly  remunera- 
tion payable  to  such  individual  for  the  posi- 
tion does  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  Individual's  average  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  (as  determined  for  piu-poses  of 
section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970)  for  his  benefit  year,  plus 

"(11)  the  amount  (if  any)  of  supplemental 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  (as  de- 
fined in  section  501(c)  (17)  (D)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  payable  to  such 
individual  for  such  week; 

"(B)  if  the  position  was  not  offered  to 
such  individual  in  writing  and  was  not 
listed  with  the  State  employment  service; 

"(C)  if  such  failure  would  not  result  In  a 
denial  of  compensation  under  the  provisions 
of  the  applicable  State  law  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (4);  or 

"(D)  if  the  position  pays  wages  less  than 
the  higher  of— 

"(1)  the  minimum  wage  provided  by  sec- 


tion 6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  without  regard  to  any  exemption; 
or 

"(li)  any  applicable  State  or  local  mini- 
mum wage. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  'suitable  work'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Individual,  any  work  which 
Is  within  such  individual's  capabilities;  ex- 
cept that.  If  the  individual  furnishes  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  State  agency  that 
such  individual's  prospects  for  obtaining 
work  in  his  customary  occupation  within  a 
reasonably  short  period  are  good,  the  de- 
termination of  whether  any  work  Is  suitable 
work  with  respect  to  such  individual  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
State  law. 

"(B)  An  individual  shall  be  treated  as  ac- 
tively engaged  In  seeking  work  during  any 
week  if — 

"(1)  the  individual  has  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  sustained  effort  to  obtain  work 
during  such  week,  and 

"(11)  the  individual  provides  tangible 
evidence  to  the  State  agency  that  he  has  en- 
gaged in  such  an  effort  during  such  week. 

"(5)  Any  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  that,  In  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  States  shall  make  provision  for 
referring  applicants  for  benefits  imder  this 
Act  to  any  suitable  work  to  which  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph 
(3)   would  not  apply." 

(b)      Effective     Date. — The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  weeks 
of  unemployment  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following : 

(a)    General   Rule. — Section    105   of   the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  105."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a.s  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following:  (b)(1) 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

(c)  Disqualification  of  Teachers. — Sec- 
tion 3304(a)  (6)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  approval  of  State 
uneemployment  laws)  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  clause  (i)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Instructional  re- 
search" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In- 
structional, research";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "two  successive  aca- 
demic years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"two  successive  academic  years  or  terms"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(HI)  with  the  respect  to  any  services  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  or  (11),  compensation 
payable  on  the  basis  of  such  services  may  be 
denied  to  any  Individual  for  any  week  which 
commences  d\irlng  an  established  and  cus- 
tomary vacation  period  or  holiday  recess  If 
such  individual  performs  such  services  in  the 
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period  Immediately  before  such  vacation  pe- 
riod or  holiday  recess,  and  there  Is  a  reason- 
able assurance  that  such  individual  will 
perform  such  services  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  such  vacation  period  or  hol- 
iday recess,  and". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

(d)  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  take  effect  as  if  Included  In  the 
amendment  made  by  section  314  of  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1976. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  take  effect  as  If  Included  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  506  of  the  Un- 
einpioyment  Compensation  Amendments  of 
1976. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  115(c)  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1976. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
tnie,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Al  Ullman, 
James  C.  Corman, 
C.  B.  Rangel, 
Pete  Stark, 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Martha  Keys, 
Joseph  L.  Fisher, 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
William  M.  Ketchxjm, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Long, 
Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
Abraham  Ribicoff, 
W.  D.  Hathaway, 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Bob  Dole, 
W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory   Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4800)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1974  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  to  revise  the  trigger  provisions 
In  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  (other  than  action  of  a  merely 
technical  nature)  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

amendment  no.  1 :  extension  of  program 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  extends  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974 
for  an  additional  year. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1974  until  Septeml>er  30,  1977.  with  a  phase- 
out  under  which  individuals  eligible  for 
emergency  compensation  before  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  may  continue  to  receive  such 
benefits  until  December  31,  1977. 
Conference  agreernent 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the 
Emergency     Unemployment     Compensation 


Act  of  1974  until  October  31,  1977,  with  a 
phaseout  imder  which  individuals  eligible 
for  emergency  compensation  before  Octo- 
ber 31,  1977,  may  continue  to  receive  such 
benefits  until  January  31,  1978. 
amendment  no.  2 :  area  triggers  and  duration 
op  emergency  benefits 
House   bill 

The  House  bill  provides  for  the  payment 
of  emergency  compensation  on  the  basis  of 
Stat©  or  area  triggers.  Under  the  House  bill, 
emergency  compensation  will  be  payable  In 
any  area  of  a  State  if  the  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  In  such  area  or  in  the  State 
in  which  such  area  Is  located'  Is  at  least  5 
percent  and  If  there  is  an  extended  benefit 
period  in  effect  for  the  State.  The  House  bill 
defines  an  area  as  a  labor  market  area  or  any 
part  of  a  labor  market  area  which  is  located 
within  a  single  State  and  as  all  other  parts 
of  a  State  which  are  not  located  within  a 
labor  market  area.  The  term  "labor  market 
area"  means  any  area  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  being  a  contiguous  popula- 
tion center  with  at  least  250,000  Individuals. 
The  new  area  triggers  take  effect  with  the 
week  beginning  April  24,  1977. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  that  the  maxi- 
mum duration  of  emergency  compensation 
will  be  13  weeks  which  results  In  a  maximum 
duration  of  52  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  any  Individual.  This  provision  of 
the  House  bill  applies  to  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment ending  after  March  31,  1977. 

Senate  amendm.ent 
The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  the 
area  trigger  provisions  of  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  amendment  retains  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill  which  provides  for  a  maximum 
duration  of  13  weeks  for  emergency  compen- 
sation; except  that  the  Senate  amendment 
allows  the  existing  maximum  duration  of  26 
weeks  which  applies  to  certain  States  to  re- 
main In  effect  until  April  30,  1977.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provides  for  a  13-week  mini- 
mum duration  for  the  emergency  benefit 
period. 

Conference  Agreement 
The  conference  agreement  strikes  the  area 
trigger  provisions,  provides  for  a  maximum 
duration  of  13  weeks  for  emergency  com- 
pensation, allows  the  existing  maximum 
duration  of  26  weeks  which  applies  to  certain 
States  to  remain  In  effect  until  April  30,  1977, 
and  provides  for  a  13-week  minimum  dura- 
tion for  the  emergency  benefit  period. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3:  FINANCING  OP  EMERGENCY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  FROM  GEN- 
ERAL  FUNDS 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  provides  that  emergency 
compensation  will  be  financed  from  general 
funds  rather  than  from  funds  In  the  Unem- 
ployment Trujt  Fund.  This  provision  of  the 
House  bill  applies  to  benefits  paid  for  weeks 
of  imemployment  ending  after  March  31, 
1977. 

Senate  amendment 

Except  for  some  technical  changes  In  the 
House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment  also  pro- 
vides for  financing  of  emergency  compensa- 
tion from  general  funds. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Under  this  amendment, 
funds  in  the  Extended  Unemployment  Ac- 
count derived  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  shall  be  used  to  meet  the  costs  of 
the  extended  benefit  program.  After  March 
31, 1977,  the  full  amount  of  benefit  payments 
under  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  will  be  derived  from  non- 
repayable general  fund  advances. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  5:  DENIAL  OF  EMERGENCY 
COMPENSATION  TO  INDIVmUALS  WHO  REFUSE 
OFFERS  OF  SUITABLE  WORK  OR  WHO  ABE  NOT 
ACTIVELY   SEEKING    WORK 

House  bill 
The  House  bill  provides  that  an  individual 
will  be  denied  emergency  compensation  for 
any  week  if  during  such  week — 

(1)  such  individual  fails  to  accept  any 
offer  of  suitable  work  or  to  apply  for  any 
suitable  work  to  which  he  was  referred  by 
the  State  agency,  or 

(2)  such  individual  falls  to  actively  engage 
In  seeking  work. 

This  disqualification  would  continue  until 
the  individual  has  been  employed  during  at 
least  four  weeks  and  has  earned  an  amount 
for  being  so  employed  equal  to  at  least  four 
times  his  weekly  benefit  amount. 

Under  the  House  bill,  an  Individual  would 
not  be  disqualified  by  reason  of  any  failvu-e 
to  accept  an  offer  of,  or  apply  for,  suitable 
work — 

(1)  If  the  average  weekly  wage  for  the 
position  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  120 
percent  of  the  Individual's  weekly  benefit 
amount  plus  the  amount  of  any  supplemen- 
tal unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
which  such  Individual  Is  entitled, 

(2)  If  the  position  was  not  offered  to  such 
Individual  in  writing  and  was  not  listed  with 
the  State  employment  service, 

(3)  If  such  failure  would  not  result  In  a 
denial  of  compensation  under  the  applicable 
State  law  to  the  extent  that  such  law  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  new  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  or 

(4)  if  the  position  does  not  pay  wages 
equal  to  the  higher  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  or  any  applicable  State  or  local  mini- 
mum wage. 

The  House  bill  defines  suitable  work  as 
any  work  for  which  an  Individual  Is  reason- 
ably fitted  by  training  and  experience  and 
any  other  work  for  which  an  individual  lacks 
the  required  skills  and  training  If  in  con- 
nection with  the  job  the  individual  would  be 
provided  with  the  necessary  training  to  per- 
form the  work.  If  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines that  an  Individual's  prospects  for  ob- 
taining work  in  his  customary  occupation 
are  poor,  the  determination  of  whether  any 
work  is  suitable  work  for  the  individual  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  whether  the  work 
Involves  lower  pay  or  lesser  skills  than  the 
Individual's  customary  occupation. 

Under  the  House  bill,  an  Individual  would 
be  treated  as  actively  engaged  in  seeking 
work  if  the  Individual  engaged  in  a  systemat- 
ic and  sustained  effort  to  obtain  work  dur- 
ing any  week  and  If  the  Individual  provided 
tangible  evidence  to  the  State  agency  that 
he  engaged  In  such  an  effort. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  apply  to 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  an  Indi- 
vidual would  be  disqualified  from  emergency 
compensation  for  refusing  to  accept,  or  apply 
for,  any  bona  fide  offer  of  employment  which 
Is  within  the  individual's  capabilities  and 
which  meets  the  conditions  of  present  Fed- 
eral law  unless — 

( 1 )  the  worksite  of  the  position  Is  located 
at  an  unreasonably  great  distance  from  the 
Individual's  residence, 

(2)  the  position  involves  an  unacceptably 
high  risk  to  the  health,  safety,  or  morals  of 
the  individual,  or 

(3)  the  gross  average  weekly  remuneration 
payable  to  the  individual  for  the  position 
does  not  exceed  the  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  failure  to 
comply  with  the  new  eliglbiUty  requirementB 
would  disqualify  an  individual  from  i«celv- 
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The  Senate  amendment  also  prcjirldes 
an  Individual  would  be  Ineligible 
emergency  benefits  for  any  week 
to  actively  engage  In  seeking 
such  week. 

The     Senate     amendment     also 
States    to    refer    applicants    for 
compensation  to  any  Jobs  which 
their  capabilities. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate 
apply  to  weeks  of  unemployment 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
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Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement 
following : 

In  addition  to  any  eligibility 
of  the  applicable  State  law,  an 
would  be  disqualified  from 
gency  benefits  for  falling  to  actively 
work;  failing  to  apply  for  any  suit  kble 
to   which   he   or   she   was   referrei  I 
state  agency;  or  failing  to  accept 
of  suitable  work. 

To  meet  the  "actively  seeking 
quirement  for  any  week  the  claimant 
have  to  engage  in  a  systematic  and 
effort    to   obtain   work   during  su 
and  provide  tangible  evidence  to 
agency  that  he  or  she  has  actively 
work  for  such  week. 

For  the  purposes  of  the 
fits  program,  any  work  would  be 
suitable  if  it — 

Was  within  the  capabilities  of 
ant; 

Met  the  conditions  of  present 

Met  the  conditions  of  State  law 
tlces  pertaining  to  suitable  or 
work  that  are  not  inconsistent  with 
visions  of  this  section,  such  as  not 
an  Individual  to  take  a  job  that 
traveling  an  iinreasonable  distance 
or  poses  an  unreasonable  threat 
dividual '8  morals,  health  or  safety; 

Paid  wages  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal 
if  higher,  any  applicable  state  or  loial 
mum  wage; 

Paid  gross  average  weekly 
equal  to  the  individual's  weekly  u 
ment  compensation  benefit,  plus 
plemental  Unemployment  Benefits 
to  which  the  Individual  might  be 
because  of  agreements  with  previous 
ers;  and 

Was    listed    with    the    State 
service  or  offered  in  writing.  (A  written 
offer  would  involve  a  written  statement 
the  availability  of  the  Job  and  the 
wages  it  Involved.  It  would  not  hate 
elude  other  details  such  as  a  descr 
fringe  benefits.) 

State  agencies  would  be  required 
claimants  of  emergency  benefits  to 
that  would  be  considered  suitable 
individual  imder  the  provisions  of 
tion. 

If,  however,  an  Individual  furnisHes 
factory  evidence  to  the  State  agency 
or  her  prospects  for  obtaining  wor! : 
a  reasonably  short  period  in  his 
occupation  are  good,  the  determli^tlon 
whether  any  work  is  suitable  for  the 
ual  would  be  made  in  accordance 
law  and  practices  pertaining  to  suttable 
disqualifying  work  rather  than  the 
of  this  section  pertaining  to 
An  example  of  the  type  of  evidence 
would  be  a  recall  notice  from  a 
ployer. 

Failure  to  "actively  seek  work"  or 
for  or  accept  an  offer  of  "suitable 
defined  above,  would  disqualify  an 
from  receiving  emergeiu;y  benefits 
had  worked  at  least  4  weeks  and 
times  his  or  her  weekly  xmemploym^nt 
pensatlon  amount. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  IB:  TERMINATION  OF  INOIVID- 
VAI.  ENTITLEMENT  FOR  EMERGENCY  COMPEN- 
SATION 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  an  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  emergency  compensation 
would  expire  2  years  after  the  end  of  the 
most  recent  benefit  year  for  which  regular 
benefits  were  paid. 

Conference  agreement 
The    conference   agreement    Includes   the 
Senate    amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    22:    DISQUALIFICATION   OF 
ILLEGAL   ALIENS 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  would  allow  the  payment 
of  \inemployment  compensation  to  nonresi- 
dent aliens  who  are  lawfully  present  In  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  work  on  which  the  benefits  are  based. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the 
House  provision  to  make  it  clear  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  will  not  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  services  performed  by  aliens  un- 
less such  services  are  performed  by  aliens 
during  periods  in  which  they  were  lawfully 
present  in  the  United  States. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the 
Senate  version  of  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  23:  PAYMENT  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  ED- 
UCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS 

House  bill 
The  House  bill  corrects  a  clerical  error  in 
existing  law  and  provides  that  teachers  will 
be  denied  unemployment  compensation  for 
periods  between  successive  academic  terms 
as  well  as  between  academic  years. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  and  also  provides 
2  additional  provisions.  The  first  additional 
provision  allows  States  the  option  of  deny- 
ing unemployment  compensation  to  school 
employees  during  any  established  and  cus- 
tomary vacation  period  or  holiday  recess  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  employ- 
ment following  the  vacation  or  recess  pe- 
riod. The  second  additional  provision  allows 
States  the  option  of  denying  unemployment 
based  on  services  performed  as  a  substitute 
teacher  if  the  individual  is  paid  for  such 
services  on  a  per  diem  basis  and  has  per- 
formed such  services  less  than  45  days  dur- 
ing his  base  period. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  the  first  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  (relating 
to  unemployment  compensation  to  school 
employees  during  an  established  and  cus- 
tomary vacation  period  or  holiday  recess); 
the  conference  agreement  does  not  Include 
the  second  Senate  amendment  (relating  to 
substitute  teachers). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  25:  REDUCTION  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  FOR  RETIREMENT  BENE- 
FITS 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  delays  for  6  months 
the  effective  date  of  the  provision  which  re- 
qtilres  States  to  reduce  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  any  individual  by  the 
amount  of  retirement  benefits  the  Individual 
receives. 


Conference  agreement 
The   conference    agreement   Includes    the 
Senate  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  26:  FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  woiild  require 
that  all  future  pay  increases  for  Members 
of  Congress,  Federal  Judges,  and  other  senior 
Federal  officials  be  subject  to  a  rollcall  vote 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Conference  agreement 
The    conference    agreement   includes   the 
Senate  amendment. 

Al  Ullman, 
James  C.  Corman, 
C.  B.  Rangel, 
Pete  Stark, 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Martha  Keys, 
Joseph  L.  Fisher, 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
William  M.  Ketchum, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Long, 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Abraham  Ribicoff, 
W.  D.  Hathaway, 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Bob  Dole, 
W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


TWO-PRICE  SYSTEM  FOR  ENERGY 
PAIR  TO  ALL  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Murphy,  the  chairman  of  General  Mo- 
tors, in  arguing  against  the  two-price 
tax  system  for  cars,  says  instead  we  must 
decontrol  the  price  of  energy:  take  the 
shackles  off  so  we  can  produce  more  en- 
ergy which  will  be,  of  course,  much  more 
expensive  energy.  I  am  sure  that  Chair- 
man Murphy  with  his  half  a  million  dol- 
lars income  from  General  Motors  does 
not  care  if  the  price  of  gas  goes  up  a 
dollar.  He  can  afford  it.  But  my  mill- 
working  constituents  who  take  home 
$600  a  month  cannot. 

That  is  why  I  advocate  the  two-price 
system  for  energy,  as  well  as  cars.  Give 
all  Americans  some  energy  for  essentials 
at  a  low  price.  Then,  and  only  then,  let 
the  controls  come  off,  and  place  a  tax  on 
the  balance,  and  let  the  market  decide 
who  wants  to  pay  the  flagrantly  high  cost 
of  new  energy — besides  Mr.  Murphy. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  events  in  Moscow 
last  week.  Very  simply,  the  Russians  are 
putting  President  Carter  to  the  test,  just 
as  they  did  President  Kennedy  In  Vienna 
when  he  took  office. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
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that  this  Is  what  is  happening,  just  con- 
sider what  happened. 

First,  the  U.S.  Government  offered  a 
simple  ratification  of  the  numbers  agreed 
upon  at  Vladivostok.  We  also  offered  a 
more  complex  and  far-reaching  proposal, 
which  was  perhaps  too  much  for  the  So- 
viets to  digest  in  the  short  time  available, 
but  they  were  perfectly  free  to  set  aside 
the  complex  proposal  and  accept  the  sim- 
ple one.  They  did  not  do  this.  Instead, 
they  claimed  the  previous  administration 
had  offered  a  t^  on  cruise  missiles, 
when  in  fact  it  had  only  offered  a  ban  on 
air-launched  ballistic  raissiles. 

This  twisting  of  our  words  is  a  stand- 
ard Soviet  negotiating  tactic,  and  should 
disturb  no  one.  When  we  rightly  turned 
them  down,  they  offered  no  counterpro- 
posal, but  instead  went  into  public  agony 
over  what  they  have  described  as  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. They  have  continued  this 
theme  for  several  days,  and  possibly  will 
continue  it  for  several  more  weeks  as  they 
seek  to  pressure  us  into  concessions. 

In  my  view.  President  Carter  is  doing 
exactly  the  right  thing  by  remaining  cool 
but  firm.  In  due  course  the  Soviets  will 
stop  kicking  and  screaming  and  will  get 
down  to  business — provided  of  course 
that  our  Government  remains  cool  and 
firm. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  all  make  clear 
that  we  stand  with  our  President — not 
because  he  is  President  but  because  he  is 
right. 

REPORT  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COM- 
MITTEE'S TASK  FORCE  ON  CAPI- 
TAL FORMATION 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  releasing  the  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  Task  Force  on  Capi- 
tal Formation.  The  report  analyzes  the 
economic  forces  determining  the  rate  of 
capital  formation  and  the  effect  on  capi- 
tal formation  of  various  tax  changes,  al- 
though it  does  not  contain  any  recom- 
mendations. It  represents  a  summary  of 
the  materials  presented  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  to  the 
Task  Force  on  Capital  Formation.  The 
task  force,  of  which  I  was  the  chairman, 
met  weekly  between  February  and  Sep- 
tember 1976  to  discuss  the  need  for  more 
capital  formation  and  to  consider  a  wide 
variety  of  tax  changes  designed  to  in- 
crease investment. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  need 
to  increase  investment  in  the  United 
States.  Our  tax  policies  will  have  to  be 
responsive  to  this  problem.  The  admin- 
istration will  address  this  issue  in  its 
comprehensive  tax  reform  proposals, 
which  are  expected  this  fall.  I  anticipate 
that  the  administration  will  propose  in- 
tegrating the  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes,  which  is  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  this  report.  This  report  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  analysis 
of  the  issue  of  capital  formation.  I  hope 
it  will  be  read  by  all  people  who  have  an 


interest  in  using  tax  policy  to  promote 
capital  formation. 


CARTER'S  LITTLE  LIBERAL  PILLS? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MICrHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ex^ 
amined  the  President's  proposed  elec- 
toral reforms  and  have  found  them  less 
than  convincing. 

Election-day  registration  supposedly 
will  solve  the  problem  of  nonvoting.  But 
most  studies  show  it  is  alienation  and 
cynicism  about  Government,  not  regis- 
tration complexities,  that  cause  most 
people  not  to  vote.  The  President  has 
identified  the  disease,  but  his  remedy  will 
not  cure  it.  Carter's  little  liberal  pill  is 
not  the  answer  to  nonvoting. 

The  President  tells  us  that  under  his 
proposal  safeguards  against  voter  fraud 
will  "rarely  be  needed."  I  wish  I  could 
share  the  President's  confidence.  I  would 
prefer  even  stronger  safeguards. 

The  proposed  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional races  is  nothing  but  the  In- 
cumbents Protection  Act  of  1977.  We  do 
not  need  it  and  we  should  not  have  it. 
All  it  would  do  is  to  make  it  easier  for 
incumbents  to  win  and  more  diflScult  for 
challengers. 

The  proposal  to  revise  the  Hatch  Act 
amounts  to  sending  public  servants  into 
involuntary  servitude  under  political  and 
union  bosses  eager  for  new  areas  to  ex- 
tend their  power. 

The  President's  message  reminds  me  of 
those  glorious-sounding  Great  Society 
messages  we  used  to  get,  promising  the 
world  to  everyone  but  not  completely 
thought  out. 

My  fear  is  the  very  real  danger  of 
enormous  and  widespread  resentment 
and  alienation  once  it  is  discovered — as 
it  inevitably  will — that  these  proposals 
have  not  led  to  the  promised  land  of  elec- 
toral reform. 

Finally,  before  we  even  b^in  to  debate, 
I  call  upon  the  President  to  present  an 
"impact  statement"  as  to  how  these  re- 
forms will  affect  the  Federal  system.  In 
my  view  what  the  President  is  proposing 
could  be  the  death-knell  of  our  Federal 
system. 

Carter's  little  liberal  pills  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  medicine  our  electoral 
system  needs. 

Later  in  the  day  I  will  have  a  special 
order  to  outline  my  views  in  detail  on  the 
overall  subject  matter. 


posed  of,  the  CTialr  will  then  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  on  which  the 
further  proceedings  were  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b),  rule  XXVTI,  the 
Chair  annoimces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to,  imder  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  susp>end  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined 
by  "nonrecord"  votes  have  been    dis- 


AMENDING  THE  LAND  AND    WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  ptiss 
the  bill  (H.R.  5306)  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 6306 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F\ind  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  987),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
4601-4  et  seq.) ,  is  futher  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  2(c)(1)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "$600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $750,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $900,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  $900,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978". 

(2)  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  "Those  appro- 
priations from  the  fund  up  to  and  includ- 
ing $600,000,000  in  flscsil  year  1978  and  up  to 
and  including  $750,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1979 
shall  continue  to  be  allocated  In  accordance 
with  this  section.  There  shall  be  credited  to 
a  special  account  within  the  fund  $300,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1978  and  $150,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1979  from  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  section  2  of  this  Act.  Amounts  cred- 
ited to  this  account  shall  remain  in  the  ac- 
count until  appropriated.  Appropriations 
from  the  special  account  shall  be  avaUable 
only  with  respect  to  areas  existing  and  au- 
thorizations enacted  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  for  acquisition 
of  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  in  lands  or 
waters  within  the  exterior  boundaries,  as 
aforesaid,  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  national  park  system; 

"(2)  national  scenic  trails; 

"(3)  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system; 

"(4)  federaUy  administered  components 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem; and 

"(5)  national  recreation  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.". 

(3)  Section  7(a)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Appropriations  allotted  for  the  ac- 
quisitions of  land,  waters,  or  Interests  In 
land  or  waters  as  set  forth  under  the  head- 
ings 'National  Park  System;  Recreation 
Areas'  and  National  Forest  System'  in  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able therefor  notwithstanding  any  statutory 
ceiling  on  such  appropriations  contained  in 
any  other  provision  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress; 
except  that  for  any  such  area  expenditiu-es 
may  not  exceed  a  statutory  celling  diirlng 
any  one  fiscal  year  by  10  per  centum  of  such 
celling  or  $1,000,000,  whichever  is  greater. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  prior  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds  which  would  cause 
a  statutory  ceiling  to  be  exceeded  by  t'l,-^ 
000,000  or  more,  and  with  respect  to  each 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000  or  more  in  excess 
of  such  a  celling,  provide  written  notice  of 
such  proposed  expenditure  not  less  than 
thirty  calendar  days  in  advance  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Knergy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate.  With  respect  to  those  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  existing  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  it  \b 
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(4)  Section  7(b)  Is  amended  by] 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following: 
ever.   That   appropriations   from 
may  be  vised  for  preacqulsitlon 
stances    where    authorization    Is 
and    where    substantial    monetar ' 
could  be  realized.". 

(5)  Section  7  is  amended  by 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)     Boundary    Changes; 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
termlnes  that  to  do  so  will 
and  is  necessary  for,  the  proper 
protection,    interpretation,   or 
of  an  area  of  the  national  park 
may,  following  timely  notice  in 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
fairs  of  the  House  of 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  an( 
Resources  of  the  Senate  of  his 
do    so,    (1)    make    minor    revlslonk 
boundary  of  the  area  by  publica 
revised  boundary  map  or  other 
In  the  Federal  Register,  and 
priated   from   the   fund   shall   be 
for  acquisition  of  any  lands,  watei 
terests  therein  added  to  the  area 
boundary  revision  subject  to  such 
limitations.  If  any,  on  methods  oi 
tion  and  appropriations  therefor 
specifically  applicable  to  such  area 
acquire    by    donation,    purchase 
nated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
eral  agency,  or  exchange,  lands. 
Interests  therein  adjacent  to  such 
cept  that  in  exercising  his  author 
this    clause    (11)     the    Secretary 
alienate   property  administered   as 
the  national   park  system  In  ordfr 
quire  lands  by  exchange,  the 
not^acqulre  property  without  the 
qf  the  owner,  and  the  Secretary 
projJerty  owned  by  a  State  or 
division   thereof   only   by   donatio!  i 
waters,  and  interests  therein  acquh  ed 
cordance  with  this  subsection 
ministered  as  part  of  the  area  to 
are  added,  subject  to  the  laws 
tions  applicable  thereto.". 

(6)  Section  6(e)  (1)  is  amended 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notw 
Ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  in 
of   land   acquired   for   the   Big 
North  Pork  Canyons  Recreational 
qulsitlon  Project  in  Larimer  Counky, 
rado,  for  which  financial  assistance 
thorlzed  under  this  paragraph,  If 
Is  located  within  the  Big 
Pork  Ploodway,  designated  pursuant 
requirements  of  the  National 
ance   Act   of    1968    (title  'SHU, 
90-448,  as  amended),  and  If  sucl 
unimproved   or    Includes   structur(  s 
have   sustained    damage    amountli  g 
per  centtim  or  more  of  their 
such    assistance    may    be    providec 
amount  equal  to  the  market  valu< 
land     (not     including     any 
thereon)    immediately  prior   to   ttife  occvir- 
rence  of  the  Big  Thompson  flood  ol  July  31, 
1976.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  sec(iid  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speakei  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemin  from 
California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burtoni  will  be 
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recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Bttrton). 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5306,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  addresses  a  problem  this  House 
has  long  recognized :  the  need  to  rapidly 
and  effectively  acquire  the  areas  which 
have  been  authorized  as  imits  of  our  na- 
tional park  system.  Last  Congress,  legis- 
lation was  enacted  which  raises  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  from  $300.- 
000,000  to  $900,000,000  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. This  win  do  much  to  assist  both 
State  and  Federal  programs  in  the  long 
run. 

But  there  Is  a  short-term  need  that 
is  not  adequately  being  met.  We  cur- 
rently have  more  than  $800,000,000 
worth  of  land  which  has  been  author- 
ized, but  not  yet  acquired  for  our  Fed- 
eral recreation  lands.  So  long  as  we  are 
faced  with  this  amoimt  of  unacquired 
lands,  we  will  continue  to  be  caught  in 
a  situation  where  rapidly  inflating  land 
prices  will  continue  to  drive  this  back- 
log higher  and  higher.  At  the  same  time, 
any  new  areas  authorized  by  this  body 
will  have  to  take  their  place  in  turn  to  be 
acquired,  and  their  land  values  will  in- 
flate,  thus   aggravating   this   situation. 

H.R.  5306  increases  the  authorized 
level  of  the  fund  from  $600,000,000  to 
$900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and  from 
$750,000,000  to  $900,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1979.  This  additional  $450,000,000  over 
the  next  2  years  is  then  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial accoimt  to  be  used  only  to  acquire 
those  areas  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, the  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  national  scenic  trails,  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  na- 
tional recreation  areas  which  were  au- 
thorized prior  to  this  Congress.  The  bill 
expresses  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
these  areas  be  acquired  within  3  years, 
and  with  this  special  accoimt  and  the 
existing  fimd  together,  we  should  be  able 
to  meet  that  goal. 

There  are  several  other  features  of  the 
bill  which  I  should  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Rather  than  go  through  the  exercise 
of  approving  amendatory  legislation 
every  time  infiatlon  causes  a  statutory 
land  acquisition  ceiling  to  become  in- 
sufficient, we  permit  a  general  increase  in 
such  expenditures  imder  H.R.  5306,  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions.  An  agency 
may  not  exceed  the  ceiling  by  more  than 
10  percent  or  $1,000,000,  whichever  is 
greater,  in  any  given  fiscal  year.  Our 
committee  must  also  have  written  notice 
30  days  in  advance  when  the  ceiling  is 
expected  to  be  exceeded  by  a  cumulative 
amount  of  $1,000,000  or  more. 

We  would  therefore  retain  control  over 
large  Increases  over  existing  ceilings.  I 
would  also  expect  the  Secretary  to  give 
us  frequent  status  reports  on  the  use  of 
declarations  of  taking  In  acquiring  these 
areas,  rather  than  seeking  advance  writ- 
ten clearance  in  every  case.  In  this  way 


we  will  retain  our  review  of  this  action 
without  unduly  slowing  down  the  ac- 
quisitions. 

We  also  permit  the  Secretary  to  make 
minor  boundary  alterations  in  national 
park  system  areas  after  notifying  the 
House  and  Senate  committees.  This  Is 
tightly  limited  authority,  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  included  in  individual 
bills  in  recent  years.  Such  small  adjust- 
ments as  alining  a  boundary  along 
property  lines,  or  to  conform  to  a  road 
realinement  along  a  park  boundary,  are 
Indicated  here.  We  will  also  permit  the 
donation  of  lands  adjacent  to  park  areas 
by  this  bill,  if  the  Secretary  deems  such 
lands  to  be  of  sufficient  importance. 

The  bill  permits  certain  preacqulsitlon 
work  to  be  done  when  the  authorization 
of  a  new  area  is  imminent.  This  would 
allow  title  searches  to  be  carried  out  at 
an  early  time,  so  that  acquisition  could 
begin  soon  after  authorizing  legislation 
was  passed.  The  Secretary  should  be  able 
to  develop  some  reasonable  guidelines 
for  exercising  this  authority,  such  as  per- 
mitting this  work  in  an  area  when  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  has  acted  on  a 
measure,  or  perhaps  when  both  au- 
thorizing committees  have  begtm  their 
consideration,  especially  where  the  pro- 
posed area  has  already  been  found  to  be 
nationally  significant. 

We  adopted  an  amendment  authored 
by  our  colleague  on  the  committee,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  which  will  allow 
the  previous  fair  market  value  as  it  ex- 
isted before  the  Big  Thompson  River 
flood  of  July  1976.  to  be  paid  to  property 
owners  along  this  river  in  Colorado.  This 
will  permit  proper  compensation  of  the 
people  who  were  most  affected  by  this 
flood,  and  will  assist  a  recreation  project 
to  go  forward  for  this  area. 

The  Interior  Committee  also  amended 
the  bill  to  remove  two  amendments 
dealing  with  Federal  recreation  fee  col- 
lections. We  may  wish  to  consider  some 
amendments  in  this  area  as  a  separate 
matter  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
particular  appreciation  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  subcommittee. 
Congressman  Keith  SEBELrus  of  Kansas, 
for  his  interest  and  work  in  this  field, 
and  for  his  coauthorship  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  also  like  to  make  note  of 
and  express  my  thanks,  to  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  5306,  Representatives 
Udall,  Yates,  Baitman,  Kastenmeier, 
Bingham,  Seiberling,  Won  Pat,  de  Lugo, 
Lagomarsino,  Santini,  Tsongas,  Florio, 
Kostmayer,  Corrada,  Regula.  Miller  of 
California,  John  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Heftel  and  Mr.  Gudger,  and  to  Rep- 
resentative GooDLOE  Byron  of  Maryland, 
who  has  sponsored  a  similar  measure, 
H.R. 5524. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5306  will  help  it's 
keep  costs  within  reason  by  cutting 
through  this  backlog  of  land  acquisition 
for  our  national  parks.  It  will  also  help 
to  protectthe  resources  that  made  those 
areas  worthy  of  our  attention.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing  this 
legislation. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  for  bringing  us  this  bill.  I  think 
it  is  one  whose  importance  in  the  long 
run  the  public  will  come  to  understand. 
It  is  vital  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
lands  that  are  in  question.  It  Is  a  soimd 
bill. 

Particularly,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Colorado,  and  especially  those  who  were 
victims  of  the  Big  Thompson  fiood  dis- 
aster, for  his  help  and  for  his  support 
of  this  measure,  which  does  relate  to 
that  disaster. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  begin  my  presen- 
tation I  do  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  his  work  in  respect  to  this 
bill.  It  is  through  his  imagination  and 
foresight  that  this  bill  is  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
strongly  support  this  bill,  H.R.  5306.  The 
principal  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to 
create  a  special  accoimt  within  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  which  will 
be  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  elimination  of  all  the  remaining 
nonfederally  owned  lands  witliin  all  na- 
tional park  system  areas  which  were 
created  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
95th  Congress.  It  is  the  legislation's  in- 
tention that  this  goal  be  achieved  in  no 
less  than  3  complete  fiscal  years  after 
enactment.  To  the  extent  that  funds 
from  this  account  are  available,  and  a 
considerable  amount  should  be,  acquisi- 
tion of  similar  lands  is  to  be  undertaken 
for  various  other  congressionally  au- 
thorized lands  managed  by  other  agen- 
cies— such  areas  as  wilderness,  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  national  scenic  trails  and 
national  recreation  areas. 

I  want  to  point  out  too.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  money  from  the  conventional  seg- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  avail- 
able and  allocated  among  the  various 
Federal  agencies  as  usual  for  land  ac- 
quisition. Hence,  the  special  account  es- 
tablished by  this  legislation  is  supple- 
mental to  the  money  normally  available. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
important  that  in  prioritizing  all  acqui- 
sition funds,  whether  drawing  from  this 
special  account  or  from  the  conventional 
fund  itself,  the  agencies  give  the  high- 
est priority  to  the  acquisition  of  author- 
ized lands  threatened  with  adverse  de- 
velopment or  use. 

For  example,  I  know  that  there  have 
been  some  very  unfortunate  threats  and 
actions  by  private  owners  to  lands  au- 
thorized for  acquisition  along  our  two 
national  scenic  trails — the  Pacific  Crest 
and    Appalachian   Trails — and    I    urge 


that  the  utmost  prompt  acquisition  at- 
tention be  given  these  trails  by  the  re- 
sponsible agencies. 

Like  trails,  because  of  their  similar 
narrow  corridor  configuration,  lands 
along  our  wild,  scenic,  and  recreational 
rivers  can  easily  be  threatened  by  ad- 
verse actions  of  private  owners,  and  I 
urge  that  proper  acquisition  attention 
likewise  be  devoted  here. 

Damage  or  development  within  these 
corridor  configuration  areas  can  be  very 
conspicuous  and  irreparable,  as  due  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral land  holdings  for  these  tjTDes  of 
areas,  there  is  no  way  for  the  trail  or 
river  traveler  to  skirt  the  damaged  area 
once  it  occurs.  The  user  has  not  the  op- 
tion of  avoiding  the  damaged  area,  as 
he  may  be  able  to  do  in  his  travels  with- 
in larger  acreage  wilderness,  park,  and 
recreation  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  point 
that  is  important  in  the  process  of  agen- 
cies acquiring  developed  properties  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  authorized  areas. 
Once  the  Government  acquires  full  title 
and  the  private  owner  is  permanently 
gone  from  the  premises,  the  Government 
should  plan  to  remove  the  structures  and 
development  in  a  reasonably  expeditious 
manner,  and  not  continue  to  use  the  fa- 
cilities for  their  own — governmental — 
convenience.  If  the  development  war- 
rented  acquisition  in  the  first  place  due 
to  the  impropriety  of  its  presence  with 
the  purpose  of  the  area's  management 
plan  and/or  legislation,  it  should  not  be 
continued  in  use  by  the  Government  or 
anvone  else,  once  acquired.  The  only  pos- 
sible exception  I  can  conceive  warrant- 
ing continued  use  is  if  the  facilities  are 
conducive  to  possible  concessioner  or 
camp  use  or  something  similar,  and  such 
continued  use  is  in  accordance  with  the 
written  management  and  development 
plan  for  the  area. 

I  think  that  any  exception  to  the  re- 
moval of  facilities  so  acquired  should 
be  fully  justified  by  the  agency  and  ap- 
proved by  the  top  administrator  of  the 
agency,  in  writing,  retroactive  to  en- 
compass all  such  private  facilities  ever 
purchased,  all  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds.  Furthermore,  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  agencies  to  inform  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  to  the  history  and 
implications  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implementation  of 
this  legislation  will  very  significantly 
contribute  to  the  safeguarding,  for  all 
time,  of  our  Nation's  most  precious  sce- 
nic and  natural  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources— for  the  benefit  of  current  and 
future  generations  of  Americans.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  bill  hsf  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  establish  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  a 
special  amount  to  be  used  to  acquire 
the  backlog  of  lands  which  this  Congress 
has  previously  authorized  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Park  System.  The  bill 
also  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
general  authority  to  make  more  boim- 
dary  changes  in  existing  areas  and  to 
accept  qualifying  adjacent  land  by  do- 
nation. 


In  1965,  the  Congress  created  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

The  original  act  has  been  amended 
several  times  in  order  to  raise  funding 
levels.  More  recently,  the  94th  Congress 
enacted  legislation.  Public  Law  94-422, 
to  Increase  the  fund  from  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  to  $900  million  per  an- 
num by  fiscal  year  1980. 

H.R.  5306,  this  bill,  increases  the  au- 
thorization level  to  $900  million  in  fiscal 
year  1978  by  providing  $300  million  of 
new  authorization  in  fiscal  year  1978 
and  an  additional  $150  million  by  fiscal 
year  1979. 

This  Congress  has  in  its  wisdom — au- 
thorized parks.  It  is  high  time  now  that 
we  authorize  the  money  in  order  to  pur- 
chase these  parks  for  each  day  the  price 
gets  higher  and  higher  and  higher. 

And  that  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
As  you  know  the  $900  million  funds  do 
not  come  out  of  the  general  revenue  fimd 
but  rather — out  of  the  offshore  oil  royalty 
funds. 

Although  last  year  I  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  taking  more  funds  out  of  the 
offshore  oil  for  park  purposes  because 
such  moneys  were  going  into  the  general 
fund,  and  If  now  taken  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  park  purposes,  must  either 
be  replaced  by  new  taxes  or  added  to  the 
debt  through  borrowing.  On  this  issue 
I  was  defeated  last  year.  Therefore,  if 
the  money  is  to  be  used,  it  ought  to  be 
used  as  recommended  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  successful  conservation  programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress  over  the  last 
decade  or  so  is  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  program  approved  in  the 
mid-sixties.  This  legislation  has  provided 
the  financial  stimulus  which  has  enabled 
governments  at  all  levels — Federal,  State, 
and  local — to  meet  the  expanding  and 
continuing  demand  for  increased  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

BACKCaOITND 

Over  the  years,  the  program  has  grown. 
It  has  grown  in  real  terms;  it  has  grown 
in  accomplishments;  and  it  has  grown  in 
popularity.  When  It  was  first  created,  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  totaled 
only  about  $100  million  annually.  All  of 
the  money  came  from  admission  and 
recreation  fees,  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
Federal  property,  and  from  motorboat 
fuels  taxes.  It  was  not  long  before  we 
realized  that,  if  we  wanted  this  fund  to 
do  the  job  we  expected  of  it,  it  would 
have  to  be  expanded. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  take  some — not  all,  but  some — 
of  the  revenues  received  from  the  devel- 
opment and  exploitation  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  resources 
and  reinvest  them  in  lasting  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  In  this  way,  we  could 
convert  these  depletable  resources  be- 
longing to  all  of  us  into  permanent  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans.  To  this 
end,  the  fund  doubled  and,  last  year,  was 
increased  in  increments  to  $600  million 
in  fiscal  year  1978,  to  $750  million  in  fis- 
cal 1979,  and  $900  million  in  1980,  and 
thereafter. 
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nils  action  has  made  it 
the  States  to  enhance  and 
atlon  opportunities  for  tiieir 
the  cities,  and  permitted  the4i 
tect  natural  areas  in  their 
settings.  At  the  same  time,  the 
water  conservation  fund  has 
sole  source  of  appropriation; 
acquisition  of  outdoor 
for  the  National  Park  System 
been  a  principal  source  of 
recreation  lands  acquired  by 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Fores; 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Bureai 
Management. 

In  spite  of  all  we  have 
just  the  last  dozen  years,  Mr. 
much  remains  to  be  done 
Ing  national  parks  continue 
privately  held  properties 
be  acquired.  Many  of  the 
tlons  to  the  National  Park 
recent  years  are  located  in  the 
along    our    coastlines    and 
where  little  public  land  exists 
areas  require  a  major 
we  look  to  the  end  of  this 
deed,  as  we  look  to  the  en< 
decade— Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
time  is  running  out.  To  save 
for  present  and  future 
Americans,  we  must  expand 
and   round   out   these 
grams.  The  opportunities  for 
significant  additions  to  the 
ventory    of    outstanding 
scenic  areas  are  fading  fast, 
opportunity  to  consolidate  an( 
those  areas  which  this  Congress 
should  and  must  be  preserved 
expanded  effort. 

OBJECTIVES    OP   THIS    LEGISLAl  tON 
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That  is  the  principal  purpose 
legislation,    Mr.    Speaker.    It 
authority  for  the  appropriation 
million  for  an  expanded  and 
Federal  land  acquisition  prc„. 
money  will  be  made  availablf 

National  Park  Service,  the 

ice  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlif 
to  purchase  lands  which  the 
has  found  to  be  nationally 
areas.  In  many  cases,  these 
have  been  moving  too  slowly, 
century  to  complete  the  acq 
private  landholdings  in  our 
tional  park— Yellowstone— and 
not  afford  to  wait  a  hundred 
the  lands  at  Indiana  Dunes 
Lakeshore,  at  the  Bufifalo .. 
In  Pictured  Rocks  National  _ 
Cumberland  Island  National 

to  mention  just  a  few. ^. 

shown  that  the  longer  we  wait 
It  is  going  to  cost.  Recreation 
accelerate  at  a  fast  pace  and 
Increases  once  Federal 
area  is  apparent. 

In  addition  to  the  monetarj 
eratlons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
be  recognized  that  once  the 
creates  a  park,  or  a  national  . 
area,  or  a  seashore,  people  begin 
They  do  not  know  that  Uncle 
not  purchased  the  lands.  Thej 
these  areas  as  their  national    , 
their  scenic  rivers  and  trails,  ani 
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p(^lble  for    national  lakeshores  and  seashores.  Little 
recre-    do  they  know  that  these  are  just  "paper 
people  in    parks"     with     imaginary     boundaries 
to  pro-    drawn  on  a  map  and  a  congressional  act 
rural    printed  in  a  statute  book.  They  accept 
land  and    these  areas  as  their  own,  even  if  the 
been  the    lands  have  not  yet  been  purchased.  The 
for  the    end  result  is  hardship  and  hard  feelings 
m  lands    with  the  local  landowners  who  deserve  to 
and  has    have  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  land 
unds  for    and  receive  compensation  at  fair  mar- 
other    ket  value  for  it  in  a  reasonable  period 
Service,    of  time. 

and.        If  enacted,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5306  will 
of  Land    help  resolve  this  problem  by  providing 
a  one-shot  boost  in  the  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition program. 

Someone  will  undoubtedly  ask:  Why 
not  let  the  States  share  in  this  incre- 
mental increase  in  the  fund?  The  only 
honest  answer  to  that  question  is  that  w« 
think,  as  the  committee  which  hasi 
worked  with  this  program  since  its  in- 
ception, that  a  major  effort  must  be  made 
to  reduce  and  hopefully  eliminate  the 
backlog  of  unacquired  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  other  outdoor 
recreation  areas  imder  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Together  with  the  other  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  agencies,  we  think 
that  real  progress  can  be  made  in  con- 
verting long  existing  congressionally  au- 
thorized areas  into  tangible  resources 
for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  do  what  is  right. 
We  must  make  our  words  in  the  law  books 
have  meaning  to  the  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation,  and  to  the  old  and  the  young. 
We  can  make  a  small  step  in  that  direc- 
tion by  enacting  this  bill  and  by  follow- 
ing through  with  the  actual  funding  in 
our  appropriation  bills  so  that  when  we 
say  Congress  authorizes  a  park,  there  will 
be  a  park  to  visit,  and  when  we  say  Con- 
gress authorizes  a  national  seashore, 
there  will  be  beaches  to  walk  on.  That  is 
what  the  people  want,  that  is  what  they 
deserve,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  seeks 
to  accomplish. 

CONCLUSION 

I  heartily  recommend  H.R.  5306  to  my 
coUeagues.  It  wiU  help  do  a  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  and  I  hope  the  House  will  give 
It  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  support  this 
bill  today.  As  long  as  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  we  have  been  authorizing 
"paper  parks."  That  is  to  say,  the  new 
park  areas  are  authorized  on  paper,  but 
they  fail  to  materialize  on  the  ground- 
where  it  really  coimts — until  years  later, 
when  the  acquisition  and  development 
dollars  finally  come  along. 

Our  authorizations  have  long  been  far 
ahead    of    our    appropriations.    Con- 
sequently, the  park  areas  we  Intend  to 
consid-     protect  fail  to  be  adequatedly  protected 
should     ^^^^  they  are  paid  for.  Moreover,  during 
-ongress     that  interim  period,  the  passage  of  time 
recreation     results  in  rapid  escalation  of  land  values, 
to  come,     fl^d  when  we  finally  do  come  up  with  the 
3am  has    money,  we  often  end  up  paying  some- 
look  at     where  between  half  again  to  twice  the 
>arks,  as     price  originally  anticipated  at  the  time 
as  their     of  authorization. 
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An  excellent  case  in  point  is  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  which  at  one 
time  was  within  my  congressional  district 
in  California.  At  the  time  of  original  au- 
thorization in  1962,  the  authorization 
ceiling  for  land  acquisition  was  $14,000,- 
000.  As  the  acquisition  finally  nears  com- 
pletion today,  the  final  cost  has  run  up 
to  over  $50,000,000;  nearly  a  threefold 
Increase.  Fortimately,  this  case  is  more 
glaring  than  most.  However,  statistics 
show  that  farm  and  rural  land  values 
over  the  past  5  years  rose  on  an  average 
of  18  percent  annually. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  wipe  out  the 
backlog  of  authorized  but  yet  imacquired 
lands  within  all  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  existing  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  95th  Congress — within  about  3 
years.  If  the  appropriations  are  forth- 
coming at  or  near  the  authorization 
level,  this  objective  can  be  achieved. 
Moreover,  a  significant  part  of  the  fimds 
from  this  special  account  established  by 
this  bill  will  be  similarly  utilized  by  the 
Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to 
significantly  reduce  their  acquisition 
backlog  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  save  our 
Treasury  millions  of  dollars  by  getting 
our  park  and  outdoor  recreation  ac- 
quisition program  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  While  the  front-end  fiscal  obliga- 
tion to  do  this  is  admittedly  quite  sub- 
stantial, it  will  result  in  a  tremendous 
savings  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  Important 
measure. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  5306,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thlrds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFYING  THE  REQUIREMENT 
THAT  MEDICAL  SERVICES  BE 
PROVIDED  BY  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5027)  to  amend  title  38  of  ttie  United 
States  Code  to  clarify  the  requirement 
that  medical  services  be  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  certain 
cases. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5027 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That  section 
601(4)  (C)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  private  facilities  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator contracts  in  order  to  provide  (i) 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  to  a  veteran 
for  the  treatment  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  a  disability  for  which  a  veteran 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service;  (11)  hospital  care 
for  women  veterans;  (ill)  hospital  care  for 
veterans  in  a  State,  territory.  Common- 
wealth, or  possession  of  the  United  States 
not  contiguous  to  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States,  except  that  the  annually  determined 
average  hospital  patient  load  per  thousand 
veteran  population  hospitalized  at  Veterans' 
Administration  expense  in  (jrovernment  and 
private  facilities  in  each  such  noncontiguous 
State  may  not  exceed  the  average  patient  load 
per  thousand  veteran  population  hospital- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Administration  within 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States,  but  au- 
thority under  this  clause  (ill)  shall  expire  on 
December  31.  1978;  or  (Iv)  hospital  care  or 
medical  services  for  the  treatment  of  medical 
emergencies  which  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  life  or  health  of  a  veteran  receiving 
hospital  care  in  a  facility  described  In  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  612  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  within  the  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(f); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(to  the  extent  that 
facilities  are  available) "  In  subsection  (f ) 
(1) (A);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  within  the  limits  of 
Veteraios'  Administration  facilities,"  in  sub- 
section (g). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT),  wUl  be  recognlzed  for 
20  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5027  is  designed  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  Congress  per- 
taining to  the  furnishing  of  medical  serv- 
ices to  veterans  in  receipt  of  increased 
pension  or  additional  compensation  or 
allowances  based  on  the  need  for  regular 
aid  and  attendance  or  by  reason  of  being 
permanently  housebound.  According  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  a  tech- 
nical amendment  included  in  last  year's 
Omnibus  Health  Care  Act  by  the  other 
body  could  mean  that  several  thousand 
veterans  who  now  receive  services  and 
treatment  in  the  local  commimity  where 
they  live  may  be  required  to  travel  great 
distances  in  order  to  receive  their  treat- 
ment in  VA  facilities. 

This  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of 
our  committee  or  the  House  and  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  unanimously  adopted  so 
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that  these  thousands  of  veterans  now 
receiving  medical  services  on  a  contract 
basis  will  not  have  their  fee  cards  termi- 
nated. 

I  now  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield). 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
94th  Congress  the  Senate  passed  a  com- 
prehensive veterans'  omnibus  health  care 
bill  and  sent  it  to  the  House  for  action. 
The  House  made  many  amendments  to 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  VA 
favored  a  technical  and  conforming 
amendment  to  section  612(g)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  requiring  that  medi- 
cal services  be  furnished  "within  the 
limits  of  VA  facilities."  In  commenting 
on  this  proposed  amendment,  the  VA  pro- 
vided assurance  that  this  so-called  tech- 
nical amendment  would  not  change  the 
substantive  law  in  any  manner. 

Following  enactment  it  was  learned 
that  an  interpretation  was  being  placed 
on  this  provision  which  could  terminate 
between  150,000  and  300,000  of  the  most 
severely  disabled  non-service-connected 
veterans  in  receipt  of  pension  and  an  aid 
and  attendance  allowance  or  those  who 
are  permanently  housebound  from  ob- 
taining medical  care  and  medication  on  a 
fee  basis  in  the  community  on  this  tech- 
nical and  conforming  amendment. 

On  March  1, 1977  the  Subcommittee  on 
Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  bill,  H.R.  3696.  It  was 
learned  at  that  time  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 601(4)  (c)  and  section  612(f)  of 
title  38  included  in  Public  Law  94-581 
could  also  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
providing  medical  services  to  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  in  the  States 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5027,  a 
bill  in  lieu  of  H.R.  3696,  is  to  restore  the 
language  of  the  law  to  its  former  state, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Omnibus 
Health  Care  Act  of  1976. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
took  the  unanimous  position  that  the 
most  logical  way  to  proceed  would  be 
to  go  back  to  the  language  prior  to  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  94-581  so  that 
these  veterans  can  continue  to  get  the 
kind  of  treatment  and  service  that  they 
have  been  getting  in  the  past.  It  will 
protect  those  service-connected  veterans 
in  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and 
will  continue  to  provide  essential  medical 
care  to  the  150.000  to  300.000  most  se- 
verely disabled  non -service-connected 
veterans  who  would  be  adversely  affect- 
ed if  the  language  was  not  changed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
5027. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  ais  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5027. 

This  measure  will  eliminate  certain 
language  that  was  approved  in  Public 
Law  94-581  in  the  closing  days  of  the 


94th  Congress  and  represented  to  our 
committee  as  technical  and  conforming 
amendments. 

Somewhat  belatedly,  we  learned  that 
the  so-called  technical  amendment  had 
the  effect  of  terminating  fee-basis  medi- 
cal care  and  medication  for  somewhere 
between  150,000  and  300,000  severely  dis- 
abled veterans.  These  are  veterans  who 
are  in  receipt  of  additional  pension  bene- 
fits for  being  housebound  or  in  need  of 
the  aid  and  attendance  of  another  per- 
son. 

It  was  never  the  intent  of  our  commit- 
tee that  these  veterans  be  deprived  of 
needed  medical  care.  The  bill  before  the 
House,  H.R.  5027,  will  correct  that  situa- 
tion and  restore  the  status  quo. 

Additionally,  the  bill  will  restore  essen- 
tial medical  services  on  a  fee  basis  to 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  re- 
siding in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

This  legislation  is  essential,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  we  are  to  continue  providing  the 
medical  care  for  veterans  to  which  this 
Nation  is  committed.  I  urge  that  the  bill 
be  passed. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  two  bills  reported  from  our 
Subcommittee  on  Medical  Facilities 
and  Benefits,  H.R.  5027  and  H.R.  3695. 

H.R.  5027  is  a  very  important  bill  that 
seeks  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  providing  adequate  medical  care  to 
needy  veterans.  Specifically,  the  bill  cor- 
rects the  results  of  Public  Law  94-581, 
which  would  prevent  thousands  of  vet- 
erans from  obtaining  medical  care  on 
a  fee  basis  in  the  communities  where 
they  live.  Unless  this  clarification  is 
made,  veterans  would  be  required  to  seek 
treatment  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  which  can  oftentimes  involve 
expensive  travel  and  ambulatory  serv- 
ices. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  cause  this  change  in  meeting 
the  medical  needs  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  H.R.  5027. 

H.R.  3695  is  another  important  bill 
that  will  maintain  high  levels  of  care  for 
veterans  confined  to  State  veterans' 
homes.  Presently,  $5  million  is  available 
yearly  for  grants  by  the  VA  for  con- 
struction, remodeling,  or  renovations  of 
these  State  care  facilities. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
fine  work  and  care  being  given  at  the 
State  veterans'  home  located  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. A  very  real  need  exists  to  expand 
the  program  of  assisting  States  in  es- 
tablishing additional  home  facilities,  and 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  increased 
authorization  provided  in  H.R.  3695. 

I  commend  our  chairman,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Sat- 
terfield, and  our  subcommittee  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
for  their  expeditious  handling  of  the  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  these  badly  need- 
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ed  changes,  and  I  urge  their 
the  full  House. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairn^n 
support  of  H.R.  5027.  This 
cosponsor,  will  correct  a 
that  resulted  because  of  a 
in  Public  Law  94-581,  the  Ve 
nibus  Health  Care  Act  of 
Law  94-581  was  intended  to 
fee-basis  contract  authority 
erans*  Administration.  A  liteifel 
tation  of  the  law  precludes 
contract  authority  the  VA 
result  is  that  150.000  to 
most  severely  disabed  veterans 
deprived  of  desperately 
ance.  I  do  not  feel  that  „. 
intent  of  Congress.  To  clarify 
cance  of  this  law,  I  might  ^_ 
not  all  of  our  VA  hospitals  ar( 
ically  available  to  our  veteran ; 
more  importantly,  not  all  of  _ 
are  capable  of  traveling  ever 
tances.  A  classic  example  of 

erans  who  would  be 

be  our  veterans  in  Hawaii  . 
where  we  have  no  hospitals. 
also  cite  those  veterans  with 
injuries.  We  have  only   18  _ 
centers  throughout  the  counti  v 
the  fee-basis  contract  auth< 
veterans  and  many  others  wil 
harsher  disadvantages  than 
ability  places  on  them.  I,  ther 
my  colleagues  in  joining  me 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker 
during  the  final  week  of  the 
we    enacted    the    Veterans' 
Health  Care  Act  of  1976, 
94-581.  It  was  a  major  medic^ 
Included  more  than  20  new 
of  law. 
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Title  n  Of  the  act  containeh 
pages  of  medical  technical  anc 
ing  amendments.  One  such 
amendment   provided   that 
veteran  is  in  receipt  of  increas^ 
or  additional  compensation  or 
based  on  the  need  of  regula 
attendance  or  by  reason  of  \ 
nently  housebound,  or  who, 
receipt  of  retired  pay,  would  ^^ 
of  such  pension,  compensation 
ance,  the  Administration,   "v, 
limits  of  Veterans'  Administra 
ities,"  may  furnish  the  veteran 
ical  services  as  the  Adminl 
to  be  reasonably  necessary, 
ans*  Administration  assured 
mittee  that  the  language, 
limits  of  Veterans'  AdminlstraSon' 
ties."  was  being  added  so 
612(g)  would  conform  with  m, 
in  section  612(a)  establishing 
for  medical  treatment  for 
nected  veterans. 

In  commenting  on  the  „ 
Veterans'  Administration 
mittee  the  proposed   languag; 
would  provide  for  no  substantia  e 
in  the  law. 

The  problem  arose  following 
of  Public  Law  94-581.  The  Ve 
ministration  decided  that  the 
change  the  substantive  law 
prevent  the  agency  from 
more  seriously  disabled 
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passage  by  being  treated  and  cared  for  by  a  family 
physician  in  the  coinmunitv  where  the 
veteran  lives.  This  w<(uld  mean  that  more 
than  100.000  veterahs  now  receiving  care 
and  treatment  on  6,  fee  basis  in  the  com- 
munity where  the^^  live  would  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  recmve  such  care,  but  would 
be  required  to  travel  to  the  nearest  VA 
such  care.  This  would 
great  distances  for  many 
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,  the  reported  bill  would 
simply  clar^y  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  veterans  now  receiving  care  and 
treatmenyon  a  fee  basis  may  continue 
to  do  so/ 

I  support  the  bill  and  urge  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5027.  This  bill  would 
return  the  law  to  what  it  was  before  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  94-581  in  one  re- 
spect only,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  outpatient  treatment  of  the  most 
seriously  disabled  veterans. 

Previously,  those  veterans  who  were 
in  receipt  of  special  pension  allowances 
because  they  were  housebound  or  In  need 
of  aid  and  attendance  were  authorized 
outpatient  treatment  by  fee-basis  phy- 
sicians. Inadvertently,  what  was  viewed 
as  a  conforming  change  in  Public  Law 
94-581  developed  into  a  restrictive 
amendment.  It  limited  outpatient  treat- 
ment to  that  available  within  the  limits 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

The  effect  of  this  restriction  on  those 
veterans  who  can  never  travel  without 
difficulty  and  certainly  never  inexpen- 
sively can  be  easily  understood. 

In  my  opinion  the  restoration  of  their 
full  entitlement  is  practically  manda- 
tory. I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Last  year  when  we  passed  the  Veter- 
ans' Omnibus  Health  Care  Act  of  1976 
Public  Law  94-581,  the  Congress  adopted 
what  was  at  that  time  considered  con- 
forming or  technical  amendments.  How- 
ever, since  the  enactment  of  that  meas- 
ure, it  has  been  determined  that  those 
technical  amendments,  indeed,  made 
substantive  changes  in  the  law  prevent- 
ing the  VA  from  having  any  fee-basis  au- 
thority to  provide  care  to  some  of  our 
most  disabled  and  deserving  veterans 
There  is  no  question  that  this  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  adopting  these 
amendments. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  for  acting  expe- 
ditiously on  this  matter  to  correct  a  great 
injustice  being  perpetrated  on  thousands 
of  our  most  needy  veterans  due  to  a  mis- 
take by  this  body. 

H.R.  5027  allows  those  veterans  receiv- 
ing fee-basis  care  to  continue  receiving 
this  care  as  long  as  it  is  determined  to 
be  medically  necessary.  If  this  care  is  de- 
termined to  be  unnecessary,  care  could 
then  be  provided  in  VA  facility  or  termi- 
nated as  the  case  may  be.  This  case-by- 
case  review  of  fee-basis  contracts  will  in- 
sure that  this  type  of  care  is  provided 
only  in  instances  of  medical  necessity. 

I  strongly  urge  that  every  Member  give 
his  or  her  support  to  this  measure. 


April  4,  1977 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  resen  e  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   (Mr.  Roberts)    that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R 
5027. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVII,  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


REVISE  AND  IMPROVE  THE  PRO- 
GRAM OF  MAKING  GRANTS  TO 
THE  STATES  FOR  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION, REMODELING.  AND 
RENOVATION  OF  STATE  HOME 
FACILITrES 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3695)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  revise 
and  improve  the  program  of  making 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  construction, 
remodeling,  or  renovation  of  State  home 
facilities  for  furnishing  hospital,  domi- 
ciliary, and  nursing  home  care  for  eligi- 
ble veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  3695 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter V  of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  section 
644  in  Its  entirety. 

Sec.  2.  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  81  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  5031(c)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(fC)  The  term  'construction'  means  the 
construction  of  new  nursing  home  or  domi- 
ciliary facilities,  the  expansion,  remodeling, 
or  alteration  of  existing  hospital,  nursing 
home  care,  or  domiciliary  facilities,  and  the 
providing  of  initial  equipment  for  any  such 
facilities."; 

(2)  by  amending  section  5031(d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'cost  of  construction'  means 
the  amount  found  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  for  a  project  of  construction  of 
facilities  defined  in  section-5031  (c) ,  including 
architect  fees,  but  not  including  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  land.": 

(3)  by  amending  section  5032  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  pfirpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to  as- 
sist the  several  States  to  construct  State 
home  facilities  for  furnishing  nursing  home 
care  or  domiciliary  care  to  veterans,  and  to 
assist  the  several  States  to  remodel,  modify 
or  alter  existing  hospital,  nursing  home,  or 
domiciliary  facilities  in  State  homes  provid- 
ing care  and  treatment  for  veterans.";  and 

(4)  by  amending  section  5033  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1978.  and  a  like  sum  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  used  in  such 
manner  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  submitted,  and  have  had  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Administrator,  applications  for 
carrying  out  the  piuposes  of  section  5032  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  ptirsuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. '. 

Sec.  3.  The  heading  at  the  beginning  of 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  81  is  amended  by 
inserting  "HOSPITAL.  DOMICILIARY,  and" 
before  "NURSING  HOME  CARE". 

Sec.  4.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  in  subchapter 
V  the  following : 

"644.  Authorization  of  appropriations.". 

Sec.  5.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  81  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  heading 
of  subchapter  III:  "hospptal.  DOMicn,iART, 
and"  before  "nursing  home  care". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
!•  demand  a  second. 

\The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  wUl  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3695  is  an  admin- 
istration proposal.  The  bill  would  in- 
crease by  $5  million  the  annual  author- 
ization for  grants  to  States  for  the  con- 
struction, remodeling,  or  renovation  of 
State  home  facilities  furnishing  care  to 
veterans. 

The  increased  annual  authorization  is 
necessary  because  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  applications  received  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  such  grants. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  to  encour- 
age States  to  provide  such  facilities  for 
hospital,  domiciliary,  and  nursing  care 
for  veterans. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  measure 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield)  . 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  19,  1977,  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a  legislative 
proposal  to  expand  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram of  making  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  construction,  remodeling,  or  renova- 
tion of  State  home  facilities  for  furnish- 
ing hospital,  domiciliary,  and  nursing 
home  care  for  eligible  veterans. 

On  March  1,  1977,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits  held 
hearings  on  the  administration  proposal, 
H.R.  3695.  The  subcommittee  received 
testimony  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  American  Legion,  Amvets,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Veterans' 
Homes. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  H.R. 
3695  to  the  full  committee  on  March  9 
and  the  full  committee,  by  unanimous 


voice  vote,  ordered  the  bill  reported  on 
March  10. 

Under  existing  law  financial  grants 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  au- 
thorized to  States  for  remodeling  exist- 
ing State  hospital  and  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities (38  U.S.C.  644)  and  also  for  con- 
structing new  State  nursing  home  facil- 
ities (38  U.S.C.  5033).  Each  program 
contains  an  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $5  million  through  1970. 
Several  States  have  indicated  interest 
in  constructing  new  domiciliaries,  either 
to  replace  structures  which  are  not  eco- 
nomical to  remodel  or  to  add  additional 
domiciliary  beds.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Agency  has  received  more  requests  for 
nursing  home  construction  than  it  can 
support  within  the  current  armual  au- 
thorization of  $5  million. 

Over  10.000  veterans  are  being  treated 
and  cared  for  in  State  homes. 

H.R.  3695  would  reenact  the  two  State 
home  grants  programs  as  a  single  provi- 
sion of  law.  It  would  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  construction  of  new  State 
home  domiciliaries  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  now  provided  for  State  nursing 
home  care.  The  bill  would  also  increase 
the  appropriation  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  toward  other  badly 
needed  State  home  facilities. 

Enactment  of  the  reported  bill  would 
enable  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
grant  to  eligible  States  $15  million  for 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979— an  increase 
of  $5  million  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, the  National  Association  of 
State  Veterans'  Homes  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  reported  favorably 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
3695. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3695.  This  measure  will  revise  an  exist- 
ing program  of  making  grants  to  States 
for  the  construction  of  State  domiciliary 
homes  and  nursing  homes  for  eligible 
veterans. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  remodeling  existing 
State  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities 
and  also  for  constructing  new  State 
nursing  home  facilities.  Each  of  these 
programs  authorizes  an  armual  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
through  1979. 

Unfortunately,  imder  existing  law, 
States  that  do  not  presently  operate 
State  domiciliary  facilities  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  grant  program, 
since  it  is  limited  to  the  remodeling  of 
homes  in  those  States  that  already 
operate  State  homes. 

The  law,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
no  prohibition  against  any  State  con- 
structing new  State  nursing  home  facili- 
ties or  remodeling  existing  facilities.  Our 
committee  has  received  expressions  of 
interest  in  constructing  new  domiciliary 


homes  from  States  that  do  not  presently 
operate  such  homes.  My  own  State  of 
Arkansas,  for  instance,  has  expressed 
interest  in  such  a  project. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  3695,  will  per- 
mit States  that  do  not  presently  have 
veterans  domiciliary  homes  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Federal  grant  funds  that  are 
available  to  States  that  are  already  op- 
erating such  homes  and  wish  to  expand 
them.  In  combining  the  two  provisions 
of  existing  law  and  the  $5  million  per 
year  authorization  therefor,  H.R.  3695 
will  provide  an  additional  $5  million  au- 
thorization, making  a  total  of  $15  million 
for  each  year  through  the  1979  fiscal 
year.  Under  this  program.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  provide 
all  of  the  funds  for  the  construction  of 
domiciliary  or  nursing  homes.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  up  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  funds  while  the  State  must 
appropriate  the  balance  of  the  funds 
needed  for  this  construction.  This  is  an 
excellent  program  and  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  share  with  State 
governments  its  obligation  to  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  at  a  fraction  of  the  costs 
it  would  otherwise  be  required  to  imder- 
write  should  the  care  be  provided  in 
Federal  facilities. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  bill,  H.R.  3695,  that  would  in- 
crease the  armual  authorization  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  program  of  mak- 
ing grants  to  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion, remodeling,  or  renovation  of  State 
home  facilities  by  $5  million.  This  bill 
would  authorize  a  total  of  $15  million  for 
such  grants  in  fiscal  year  1978  and  the 
same  amoimt  in  1979. 

The  Congress  should  do  everything  it 
possibly  can  to  encourage  more  States  to 
construct  and  operate  medical  facilities 
for  care  and  treatment  of  veterans.  Cur- 
rently more  than  10,000  veterans  are  re- 
ceiving care  and  treatment  in  such 
homes.  Under  section  641  of  title  38.  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  pay  each 
State  a  per  diem  rate  of  $5.50  for  domi- 
ciliary care.  $10.50  for  nursing  home 
care,  and  $11.50  for  hospital  care,  for 
each  veteran  receiving  such  care  in  a 
State  home,  if  such  veteran  is  eligible 
for  such  care  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility.  It  is  obvious  that  treat- 
ment and  care  in  State  homes  results  in 
a  savings  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
that  all  such  veterans  are  eligible  for 
treatment  in  VA  facilities  and  most,  if 
not  all.  would  be  receiving  such  care  and 
treatment  without  the  State  home  beds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  reported  bill 
receives  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3605.  This  bill  would  incor- 
porate two  separate  State  financial 
grants  into  a  single  provision  of  law.  At 
the  present  time,  one  provision  author- 
izes grants  for  the  remodeling  of  exist- 
ing State  veterans'  hospitals  and  domi- 
ciliaries and  the  other  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  State  nursing  home  facili- 
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ties.  Each  program  contains 
appropriation  of  $5  million.  Tl 
fore  us  would  increase  the  overall 
to  $15  million  and  authorize 
istrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
eligible  States  to  spend  the 
either  construction  or  alteratioh 
ing  to  their  need.  Under  the 
the  $10  million  appropriation 
that  $5  million  be  allocated  to 
two  separate  proj,    ms. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing 
older  veterans  in  the  United 
need  for  their  care  and  medical 
tion  has  increased  accordingly, 
in  the  area  of  nursing  care. 

State    nursing    home    facil 
needed  badly.  This  legislation 
particular  help  in  providing  nev ' 
The  State  programs  for  care 
ans  has  been  of  great  assistanjje 
Veterans'  Administration  in 
its  programs.  The  veterans 
many  times  prefer  to  use  the 
ties   because   they   are   closer 
homes  and  their  loved  ones 
for  consideration  the  fact 
share  in  defraying  the  costs 
thus  permitting  the  care  of  a 
ber  of  veterans  for  a  comparabli  s 
of  the  Federal  Government  tax 
I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
of  this  bill,  and  recommend  its 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  of  this  measure. 

H.R.  3695  is  an  effort  by 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
the  continuing  improvement  of 
ical  services  available  to  our 
The  medical  facilities  operatec 
Veterans'  Administration 
largest  single  hospital,  nursink 
and   domiciliary  care  program 
United  States.  Even  so,  it  has 
increasingly  difficult  to  Insure 
medical  needs  of  our  veterans 
met. 

With  the  continuing  demand 
ing    homes    and    domiciliary 
present  appropriation  levels  havfe 
inadequate.  H.R.  3695  will  allov 
States  to  be  more  flexible  and 
in  meeting  these  needs.  With  thL 
flexibility,  and  the  increase  in 
provided  for  by  this  measure, 
be  able  to  construct  needed 
facilities  and  nursing  homes 
long  overdue.  I  strongly  urge 
leagues  to  join  with  me  in 
H.R.  3695  which  is  vital  in 
needs  of  our  aging  veterans. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  of  H.R.  3695.  Today  we 
opportunity  to  assist  our  States 
viding  care  to  our  veterans.  We 
assisted  the  State  in  caring  for 
erans  through  grants  from  the 
Administration.  H.R.   3695 
with  the  opportunity  to  continue 
thorizatlon  of  these  programs 
law  provides  $5  million  for 
States  for  construction  and 
of  State  homes  and  domiciliaries 
States  have  requested  assistance 
current  authorization  will  not 
needs.  H.R.  3695  would  Increase 
thorizatlon  to  $15  million  for 
1978  and  the  same  amount  for 
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1979.  It  would  also  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator to  use  the  funds  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. Passage  of  this  measure  will  en- 
able us  to  assist  the  States  in  providing 
better  domiciliary  and  home  care  for  our 
veterans.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  noles  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
3695. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVII  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
noimcement,  further  proceedings  on 
this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


AUTHORIZING  CONTRACTS  WITH 
REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 
FOR  PROVISION  OF  HOSPITAL 
CARE  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
TO  COMMONWEALTH  ARMY  VET- 
ERANS AND  NEW  PHILIPPINE 
SCOUTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5029)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  author- 
ize contracts  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  provision  of  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  to  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  and  New  Philip- 
pine Scouts  for  service-cormected  dis- 
abilities; to  authorize  the  continued 
maintenance  of  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion office  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    5029 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
230(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1978"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1979". 

Sec.  2.  Section  632  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Veterans  Memorial 
Hospital"  each  place  It  appears  In  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  In  each 
such  place  "Veterans  Memorial  -Medical  Cen- 
ter"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  matter  preceding 
clause  (1)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  contract'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "contracts",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "1978." 
the  following:  "and  the  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1978,  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1979,": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1978"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1, 1979";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "during  the  five  years 
beginning  July  1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30, 
1978 — "  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "occurring  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1973,  and  ending  September  30, 
1979—". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.       » 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law  the 
authority  to  provide  benefits  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  for  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  eligible  veterans  will 
expire  in  1978.  H.R.  5029  would  simply 
extend  that  authority  for  1  additional 
year. 

The  Congress  for  many  years  has  ac- 
knowledged the  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
vide care  for  service-connected  Filipino 
veterans  who  fought  with  us  during 
World  War  n  to  enable  the  Philippine 
Government  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  medical  care  for  its  veterans  and  for 
American  veterans  who  reside  in  the 
Philippines.  Although  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  State  Department 
would  prefer  a  5 -year  extension  of  the 
current  law,  they  support  H.R.  5029. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield)  . 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  5029  would 
extend  for  a  period  of  1  year  the  benefits 
we  have  provided  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  to  provide  medical  care  and 
treatment  as  well  as  nursing  home  care 
to  Commonwealth  Army  veterans  and 
New  Philippine  Scouts.  It  would  also  ex- 
tend for  a  period  of  1  year  the  Adminis- 
trator's authority  to  maintain  the  re- 
gional office  and  an  outpatient  clinic  in 
Manila. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philippines  is  the  only 
foreign  country  in  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  operates  a  comprehen- 
sive benefit  program.  This  program  re- 
sulted from  several  causes.  The  Philip- 
pines was  a  U.S.  possession  from  1898 
until  its  Independence  was  granted  in 
1946:  Filipinos  have  served  in  and  with 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  particularly  during 
World  War  II;  and  in  addition,  the 
Armed  Forces  have  continually  recruited 
several  thousand  Filipinos  each  year  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

There  are  four  basic  categories  of  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  benefits  residing  in 
the  Philippines.  Filipinos  with  service  in 
the  regular  components  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces — including  those  who 
served  before  and  during  World  War  n 
as  Philippine  Scouts,  called  Old  Scouts — 
are,  for  purposes  of  veterans'  benefits, 
considered  U.S.  veterans.  Approximately 
20,000  of  these  veterans  reside  In  the 
Philippines  and  they  and  their  depend- 
ents are  entitled  to  the  entire  plethora 
of  benefits  available  to  American  veter- 
ans. 

In  addition  to  these  veterans,  three  ad- 
ditional groups  of  Filipino  veterans  are 
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entitled  to  limited  benefits  as  a  result  of 
military  service  during  and  immediately 
after  World  War  n. 

These  include  approximately  110,000 
Filipinos  who  served  in  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  Army  who  were  inducted 
into  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  of  the  Far 
East  in  1941;  approximately  312,000  who 
fought  during  World  War  n  in  guerrilla 
imits  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Army  as  part 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  and  30,000 
Philippine  Scouts,  called  New  Scouts,  en- 
listing in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Forces  Vol- 
untary Recruitment  Act  of  1945.  By  law 
these  veterans  and  their  dependents  are 
entitled  to  limited  monetary  benefits, 
which  are  currently  paid  50  cents  in 
Philippine  pesos  for  every  U.S.  dollar  to 
which  otherwise  entitled. 

In  addition  to  monetary  benefits,  med- 
ical benefits  for  Filipino  veterans  are 
provided  through  a  VA  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, primarily  for  Inpatient  care  at  the 
Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital  in  Manila. 
Filipinos  who  are  "U.S.  veterans"  and 
American  veterans  are  also  treated  at 
this  hospital,  but  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration pays  their  bills  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  operate  its  own  medical  care 
system. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  865, 
80th  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1948, 
there  has  been  a  special  program  of  fi- 
nancial aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  assist  in  providing  hospitaliza- 
tion for  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
who  sustained  disabilities  during  their 
service  in  World  War  II.  Public  Law  865 
established  a  grant-in-aid  program.  In 
addition,  the  act  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Manila  at  a  cost  of  $9.4  million, 
and  authorized  payments  not  to  exceed 
$3,285,000  per  year  for  5  years  through 
June  30,  1953,  as  reimbursement  for 
either  contract  hospitalization  or  ex- 
penses of  operation  of  hospital  facilities 
constructed  under  the  act. 

Public  Law  84-421  extended  the  5-year 
period  of  reimbursement  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  through  June  30,  1958,  and 
authorized  payments  of  $3  million  the 
first  year  with  payments  decreasing  by 
$500,000  each  subsequent  year. 

Public  Law  85-461  authorized  modi- 
fication and  extension  of  the  program  for 
another  5  years.  The  law  stated  that  be- 
ginning July  1,  1958,  the  total  of  all  pay- 
ments for  hospitalization  plus  cost  of 
travel  authorized  in  connection  with 
hospital  care  would  not  exceed  $2  million 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

Public  Law  88-40,  approved  June  13, 
1963,  extended  both  the  hospitalization 
and  outpatient  programs  for  eligible  vet- 
erans for  an  additional  5  years,  termi- 
nating Jime  30,  1968. 

Public  Law"  89-612,  approved  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966,  expanded  and  extended  the 
grant-in-aid  program  for  an  additional 
5-year  period  ending  Jime  30,  1973.  In 
addition  to  extending  the  authority  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  hospitalization 
and  outpatient  programs  imder  previous 
laws  for  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  the  act 
broadened  the  authority  to  include  pay- 


ments for  hospital  care  at  the  Veterans' 
Memorial  Hospital  of  such  veterans  for 
nonservice-connected  disabilities  if  they 
were  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  hospital  care.  Moreover,  the 
act  authorized  such  care  for  New  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  who  enlisted  before  July 
1,  1946,  for  either  service-cormected  or 
nonservlce-cormected  disabilities,  if  they 
qualify  as  veterans  of  a  war  imable  to 
defray  expenses. 

Finally,  Public  Law  93-82,  approved 
August  2,  1973,  extended  through  June 
30,  1978,  the  grant  authority  for  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  for  eligible 
veterans  at  a  level  of  $2  million  annually, 
and  authorized  that  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $250,000  of  that  amount  could  be 
used  to  provide  nursing  home  care  for 
eligible  veterans  requiring  such  care. 
That  law  also  provided  for  an  annual 
grant  of  $50,000  for  education  and  train- 
ing of  health  service  personnel  at  the 
Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital,  and  $50,000 
for  replacing  and  upgrading  equipment 
and  rehabilitating  the  physical  plant  at 
such  hospital  through  Jime  30, 1978. 

The  reported  bill,  H.R.  5029,  woiUd  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  current  authority  of 
the  President  to  assist  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  in  providing  medical  care 
and  treatment  and  nursing  home  care  to 
certain  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
and  New  Philippine  Scouts,  and  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  continue  to  maintain  an  office 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  The 
bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  5030,  cosponored 
by  the  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff. 

Congress  has  continued  to  acknowledge 
a  certain  moral  obligation  to  provide 
care  for  service-connected  Filipino  vet- 
erans and  to  recognize,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  the  program  enables  the 
Philippine  Government  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  medical  care  for  its 
veterans  which  would  not  be  possible  if 
such  assistance  was  withheld. 

Although  the  U.S.  position  has  always 
been  that  the  Philippine  Government 
would  eventually  be  expected  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Hospital,  because  of  the  state  of  the 
Philippine  economy,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
State  have  recommended  that  the  cur- 
rent law  be  extended  an  additional  5 
years. 

Data  before  the  Committee" on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  may  now  be  less 
able  to  bear  the  cost  of  assuming  total 
responsibility  for  the  medical  program 
than  it  would  have  been  at  the  beginning 
of  this  decade. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  reported  H.R.  5029  which 
would  simply  extend  current  authority 
through  fiscal  year  1979,  In  lieu  of  H.R. 
2860,  a  bill  favored  by  the  administration 
that  would  have  extended  current  au- 
thority for  another  5  years. 

The  committee  considered  the  5 -year 
extension  request;  however,  except  for 
an  inspection  of  the  veterans'  hospital  In 
1976  by  the  Honorable  Don  Edwards, 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits,  it  has 
been  several  years  since  the  committee 
has  made  a  site  visit  in  reference  to  the 
hospital  program  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  committee  feels  an  onsite  inspection 
of  the  VA  office,  hospital,  and  clinics  Is 
necessary  before  making  a  long-term 
commitment.  Such  site  inspection  will 
be  made  prior  to  September  30, 1979. 

A  1-year  extension  of  current  law, 
rather  than  a  5-year  extension  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Congress  Is  giving  serious 
thoughts  to  reducing  the  medical  benefit 
program  in  the  Philippines.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  Nation's  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Commonwealth  Army  vet- 
erans and  eligible  Philippine  Scouts 
who  fought  so  gallantly  with  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  against  a  common  enemy 
in  World  War  H. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bUl,  H.R.  5029. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5029,  a  bill 
which  would  continue  a  program  initi- 
ated by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
865  of  the  80th  Congress  in  1948.  This 
prc^ram  was  designed  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  who  incurred  disabilities 
dm-Ing  service  in  World  War  II.  A  part 
of  this  law  authorized  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Veterans  Memorial 
Hospital,  Manila.  It  was,  in  essence,  a 
program  of  financial  aid  grants. 

The  program  has  been  extended  by 
legislation  on  five  occasions,  for  periods 
of  5  years,  most  recently  in  1973.  There 
has  been  a  broadening  of  the  basic  law 
in  the  Intervening  years  consisting,  in 
part,  of  adding  certain  New  Philippine 
Scouts  to  the  eligibles,  hospitalizing 
those  unable  to  defray  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital care  for  non-service-cormected 
disabilities,  and  updating  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  hospital  and  equipment. 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  has  been 
that  ultimately  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  would  asume  the  costs  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Hospital.  This  goal  has 
not  yet  been  attained,  and  under  the 
present  law  the  program  will  expire  on 
June  30, 1978.  The  legislation  imder  con- 
sideration would  extend  this  date  by  only 
1  year.  Before  the  new  deadline  that 
would  be  established  is  reached,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  intends 
to  survey  the  program  with  the  view  to- 
ward determining  to  what  extent  fu- 
ture grants  should  be  made. 

Since  we  certainly  have,  at  the  very 
least,  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  those  loyal  veterans  of  the 
Philippines  who  valiantly  assisted  us 
during  World  War  n,  I  favor  the  con- 
tinuance of  H.R.  5029  and  will,  therefore, 
vote  for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Since  1948  the  United  States  has  rec- 
ognized to  varying  degrees  its  obligation 
to  provide  adequate  compensation  to 
Filipino  veterans  who  have  a  service- 
connected  disability.  This  obligation  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  special  relationship 
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which  the  American  people  1  ave  with 
the  Filipinos.  The  $2.1  million  a  athorized 
in  this  legislation  will  insure  t  lat  those 
Filipinos  who  came  to  the  a  d  of  the 
United  States  and  risked  thei  •  lives  in 
battle  are  not  forgotten.  May  ii  never  be 
said  that  we  forgot  those  who  ought  on 
the  behalf  of  the  United  State; .  To  that 
end,  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagu<  s  to  sup- 
port H.R.  5029.  which  will  deiionstrate 
to  those  eligible  Filipino  veUrans  the 
appreciation  we  have  for  their  oyalty. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  strongly 
support  the  bill  H.R.  5029,  a  t  111  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  President  to 
assist  the  Republic  of  the  Phili  ppines  in 
providing  medical  care  and  treatment 
and  nursing  home  care  to  cert  lin  Com- 
monwealth Army  veterans  ani .  certain 
Philippine  Scouts.  Current  aut  lority  to 
provide  such  assistance  will  <xpire  on 
September  30,  1978,  and  the  rep  Drted  bill 
would  permit  the  authority  to  continue 
through  fiscal  year  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  8(5  of  the 
80th  Congress  authorized  the  lonstruc- 
tion  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital 
in  the  Philippines.  When  this  hospital 
was  opened  on  November  20,  19  >5,  it  was 
beyond  any  doubt  one  of  the  f  nest  and 
best  equipped  hospitals  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  attended  the  dedication,  rhe  hos- 
pital was  a  showplace  and  a  m  onument 
to  the  close  ties  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republ  c  of  the 
Philippines.  In  1966,  when  we  « xpanded 
the  existing  program  at  that  time,  I 
stated  that  the  medical  care  program 
was  fulfilling  its  mission  of  prov  ding  the 
best  of  medical  care  for  veter  ins  who 
served  in  the  organized  milita  y  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Pt  ilippines 
while  such  forces  were  in  the  ssrvice  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unite  i  States. 
The  reported  bill  will  assure  he  con- 
tinued efficient  operation  of  the  hospital 
and  will  assist  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment in  providing  a  high  standard  of 
medical  care  for  veterans  throi]  gh  fiscal 
year  1979. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  comm  Ittee  re- 
port takes  note  of  the  fact  that  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  current  law  si  ould  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  1  he  Con- 
gress is  giving  serious  thought  o  reduc- 
ing the  medical  benefit  progra  n  in  the 
Philippines.  I  think  it  is  very  ii  iportant 
to  assure  the  continued  and  effe  ;tive  op- 
eration of  this  hospital  as  a  sinbol  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  two  natidns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  have  visited  the  hospital  sevei  al  times. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Subcomi  aittee  on 
Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits  plans  to 
make  a  site  visit  sometime  dvring  the 
next  year.  I  think  the  subcomm  ttee  will 
find  that  the  hospital  is  fulflllii  g  its  in- 
tended mission. 

I  support  the  bill  and  I  hope  it  is 
adopted  by  imanimous  vote. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5029.  This  bill  will  au- 
thorize $2.L  million  for  the  cantinued 
operation  of  the  Veterans  Memo  rial  Hos- 
pital in  Manila  to  assist  the  Re  public  of 
the  Philippines  in  caring  for  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  and  me  nbers  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts  who  susta  ined  dis- 
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abilities  during  World  War  II.  It  has 
consistently  been  the  U.S.  position  that 
the  Philippine  Government  should  event- 
ually take  over  full  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  facilities,  but  imtil 
that  time  that  we  should  assist  in  pro- 
viding adequate  care  for  those  who 
fought  so  valiantly  with  our  forces  in 
World  War  II.  I  feel  that  we  should  con- 
tinue this  obligation  and  ask  that  you 
join  me  in  support  of  this  measure  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK).  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rtiles  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5029. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  three 
veterans  bills  just  passed  (H.R.  5306, 
H.R.  5027,  and  H.R.  3695) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EFFECTIVE   DATE   OP  CHANGES   IN 
SICK  PAY  EXCLUSION 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
1828)  to  provide  that  the  changes  made 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  the 
exclusion  for  sick  pay  shall  only  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1976.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   1828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  One-Yeab  Postponement  or  Ef- 
fective Date  of  Changes  in 
THE  Sick  Pay  Exclusion 

(a)  Section  605  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (relating  to  changes  In  exclusions  for 
sick  pay  and  certain  mUltary,  etc.,  disability 
pensions;  certain  disability  Income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Effective  Date  foh  Subsection  (a). — 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1976." 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  505(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1976"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  505(c) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  January  1,  1977," 
after  "January  1,  1976,". 

(c)(1)    Paragraph    (1)    of  section  506(d) 


of  such  Act   Is   amended   by   striking   out 
"1976"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  505(d) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  December  31, 
1976,"   after   "December   31,    1975,". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  sub- 
section" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
section  105(d)". 

(d)   The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  October  4,  1978. 
Sec  2.  Treatment  of  Certain  Elections  of 
Annuity  Starting  Date. 

(a)  Any  election  inade  under  section  105 
(d)  (7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
or  under  section  505(d)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in 
1976  may  be  revoked  (in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations)  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
assessing  a  deficiency  with  respect  to  such 
taxable  year. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  revocation  made 
imder  subsection  (a),  the  period  for  assess- 
ing a  deficiency  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year  affected  by  the  revocation  shall  not  ex- 
pire before  the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  making  of  the  revocation,  and. 
notwithstanding  any  law  or  rule  of  law,  such 
deficiency,  to  the  extent  attributable  to  such 
revocation,  may  be  assessed  at  any  time  dur- 
ing such  1-year  period. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  who 
makes  or  has  made  an  election  under  section 
105(d)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  or  under  section  505(d)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  (as  such  sections  were  in 
effect  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  for 
a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1976,  if  such 
election  is  not  revoked  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  (other 
than  a  taxpayer  described  in  paragraph  (1) ) 
who  has  an  annuity  starting  date  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1976 
by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (as 
In  effect  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 
unless  such  person  elects  (in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe)  to  have  such 
amendments  apply. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  ' 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1828 
generally  postpones  for  1  year  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  sick  pay  revisions  made 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  1976  act  made  extensive  changes 
in  the  tax  treatment  of  sick  pay;  it  gen- 
erally repealed  the  provision  and  substi- 
tuted a  new,  more  restricted,  disability 
income  exclusion.  The  major  changes 
made  by  the  1976  act  in  this  provision 
include  the  following:  Th6  exclusion  is 
available  only  if  the  taxpayer  is  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled;  the  exclu- 
sion is  phased  out  for  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  more  than  $15,000;  and,  under 
certain  circumstances  if  a  taxpayer 
wishes  to  recover  tax-free  the  amount  of 
any  contributions  he  or  she  made  to  an 
annuity  program,  the  taxpayer  must 
make  an  irrevocable  election  not  to  use 
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the  sick  pay  exclusion  for  that  year  and 
any  subsequent  year. 

Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
did  not  become  law  until  October  4,  1976, 
the  revisions  in  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
were  made  applicable  back  to  January  1, 
1976.  Even  though  the  House  version  of 
the  tax  reform  bill,  which  passed  on  De- 
cember 4, 1975,  changed  the  sick  pay  pro- 
vision prospectively,  by  applying  the  re- 
visions to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975,  most  of  the  taxpayers 
affected  by  the  change  were  not  aware 
of  it. 

By  October  4,  1976.  many  people  had 
received  amounts  which  were  excludable 
as  sick  pay  under  the  old  law,  but  not 
under  the  new  law.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  the  taxpayers  did  not  fully  realize 
what  changes  had  been  made  until  they 
examined  the  tax  forms  and  instructions 
this  year,  and  had  to  come  up  with  the 
additional  money  to  pay  the  increased 
tax  liabilities. 

This  bill  relieves  those  taxpayers  of 
these  unanticipated  tax  increases  by  gen- 
erally postponing  for  1  year  the  effective 
date  of  the  sick  pay  provisions.  Under  this 
bill,  the  sick  pay  provisions  generally  be- 
gin to  apply  in  1977— that  is,  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
technical  provisions  designed  to  protect 
people  who  made  certain  elections  re- 
lating to  sick  pay  under  the  1976  act  pro- 
visions. These  people  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  revoke  those  elections  and 
make  new  elections  beginning  in  1977  or 
at  a  later  date.  Also,  for  some  people  the 
1976  act  rules  reduce  current  or  future 
tax  liability.  For  those  relatively  few  peo- 
ple who  prefer  the  1976  act  rules,  the  bill 
permits  them  to  stay  on  those  rules  for 
1  more  year. 

In  effect,  taxpayers  are  permitted  by 
the  bill  to  choose  whether  1976  is  to  be 
their  last  year  under  the  old  rules  or 
their  first  year  under  the  new  rules. 

This  delay  in  the  effective  date  is  esti- 
mated to  result  in  a  one-time  $327  mil- 
lion reduction  in  receipts,  all  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  third  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Congress, 
provides'  sufficient  room  for  this  revenue 
reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  changes 
made  by  this  bill  are  reasonable  and  fair. 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
1828. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1828,  which  would  change  the  effective 
date  of  changes  in  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  by  1  year, 
so  that  the  new  provisions  would  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1976 

The  bill  would  also  permit  taxpayers 
as  to  whom  the  new  rules  resulted  in 
lower  taxes  than  the  pre-1976  rules  to 
have  the  option  of  keeping  the  new  Tax 
Reform  Act  rules  in  effect  for  taxable 
year  1976.  In  fact,  of  course,  many  people 
have  already  filed  their  1976  tax  returns 
in  accordance  with  the  new  rules,  which 
are  Incorporated  into  the  relevant  tax 
forms  and  Instructions. 


I  believe  that  the  change  in  the  effec- 
tive date  in  this  bill  is  an  equitable  and 
necessary  one.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  was  not  enacted  into  law  until  the 
very  end  of  the  preceding  Congress,  in 
October  1976.  The  House  version  of  the 
act  had  passed  in  December  1975.  with 
a  yearend  1975  effective  date.  The  Sen- 
ate merely  used  the  House  effective  date 
in  its  version  of  the  act.  Therefore,  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  change  what  had 
become  a  retroactive  date  in  conference. 
As  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
points  out,  the  result  has  been  that  many 
taxpayers  who  are  retired  on  disabUity 
pensions  have  been  faced  with  a  sub- 
stantially increased  tax  liability  for  1976 
which  has  come  on  them  unexpectedly. 

The  relief  in  this  bill  is  necessary.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  very 
strong  support  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  retroactive  changes 
implemented  in  the  sick  pay  disability 
provision  (section  505)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  are  extremely  unfair. 
This  unexpected  and  insensitive  tax 
change  affects  those  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  it.  Action  to  provide  relief  to  the 
many  sick  and  disabled  individuals  who 
are  only  now  finding  they  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  taxes  for  which  they  were 
previously  exempt,  is  necessary.  It  is  only 
right  that  these  people  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  prepare  to  pay  the  added 
tax  liability  imposed  by  section  505  of 
the  law.  As  it  is,  many  are  having  to  bor- 
row or  deplete  their  savings  to  make  the 
lump  sum  payment  now  expected. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  necessity  for 
legislation  to  provide  relief  for  sick  and 
disabled  individuals  has  been  recognized 
by  many  of  my  colleagues,  who,  like  me, 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  these  changes  for  1 
year.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  acted  expeditiously  in  reporting  out 
the  bill,  H.R.  1828,  sponsored  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Our  positive  action  on  H.R.  1828 
to  make  these  changes  effective  for  tax- 
able years  after  1976,  is  owed  to  the 
many  people  who  are  being  unfairly 
affected. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  originSi  coauthor,  with 
Senator  Robert  Dole,  of  legislation  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  sick  pay  exclusion, 
I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
H.R.  1828.  Except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical amendments,  which  I  supported 
during  my  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  H.R.  1828  Is  iden- 
tical to  the  original  sick  pay  legislation 
that  I  Introduced  and  that  is  now  co- 
sponsored  by  over  200  House  members. 

This  Impressive  display  of  support  for 
a  short-term  change  In  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  demonstrates  the  desire  of 
many,  if  not  most,  of  our  colleagues  to 


prevent  a  great  injustice  to  over  a  million 
Americans. 

The  sick  pay  exclusion,  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  was 
an  exclusion  from  gross  income  of  up 
to  $5,200  annually — $100  per  week  maxi- 
mum— in  amounts  received  under  wage 
continuation  plans  when  "absent  from 
work"  because  of  personal  illness  or  in- 
jury. The  sick  pay  exclusion  was  often 
used,  for  example,  by  persons  receiving  a 
disabUity  pension,  many  of  those  persons 
only  partially  disabled — for  purposes  of 
the  job  they  formerly  held— and  pres- 
ently employed  in  another  capacity. 

The  use  of  the  exclusion  for  deducting 
sick  pay— as  opposed  to  disability  in- 
come— Involved  a  waiting  period  which 
depended  upon  the  proportion  of  normal 
salary  covered  by  the  wage  continuation 
plan  and  the  length,  if  any,  of  hospitali- 
zation of  the  taxpayer.  The  disability- 
related  exclusion  provided  that  during 
the  period  that  a  retired  employee  was 
entitled  to  the  sick  pay  exclusion,  he 
could  not  recover  any  of  his  contribu- 
tion toward  any  annuity  through  the 
section  72  (Internal  Revenue  Code) 
deduction. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  restricted 
use  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  to  those  under  age  65  who 
had  retired  on  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability— "unable  to  engage  in  any  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity."  Moreover,  the 
maximum  amount  excludable  was  to  be 
reduced  on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis  by 
any  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come in  excess  of  $15,000;  thus  the  ex- 
clusion, if  the  taxpayer  had  received  the 
maximum  $5,200,  would  not  apply  at  all 
if  his  total  income  was  $20,200  or  more. 
Where  the  taxpayer  was  married  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  a  joint  return 
was  required. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
was  a  very  voluminous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, one  whose  conception  and  develop- 
ment Into  public  law  exhausted  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  duration  of  an  entire 
Congress.  It  Is  not  my  intention  today 
to  argue  the  merits  of  a  retention  or 
elimination  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion.  I 
hope  simply  to  convince  my  colleagues 
that  the  timing  of  the  sick  pay  changes, 
whatever  their  merits,  presents  a  real 
hardship  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  taxpaying  citizens;  moreover,  that 
the  1-year  gain  from  stricter  treatment 
of  the  exclusion  in  1976,  particularly 
with  consideration  of  the  imminent  tax 
stimulus  to  the  economy,  can  be  fore- 
gone. 

Needless  to  say,  a  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues have  heard  from  taxpayers  who 
do  not  accept  the  logic  of  the  restric- 
tions of  the  sick  pay  exclusion.  The 
urgent  question  before  us  today,  how- 
ever, is  simply  this:  Shall  the  stricter 
treatment  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  be 
applied  to  all  of  the  tax  year  1976,  or 
should  the  Congress  make  the  sick  pay 
changes  first  effective  in  the  current  tax 
year,  1977? 

We  are  going  to  decide  an  issue  of 
fairness  today.  The  Congress  certainly 
had  the  right  to  change  the  sick  pay 
exclusion,  but  is  It  fair  to  revoke  a  de- 
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duction  for  sick  and  disabled  people 
ward  the  end  of  a  tax  year?  1 1  dnk 

Because  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
signed  into  law  until  October 
stricter  treatment  of  the  sick 
elusion  was,  in  effect,  retroactive 
deed,    because   estimated 
and    withholding    were    based 
former   law,   many   affected 
paid  or  withheld  far  too  little 
As  a  result,  these  Americans 
whom  are  in  dire  financial  condition 
a  result  of  their  illness  or  disabjLity 
expected  to  pay  an  additional 
tax  of  up  to  hundreds  of  doUirs 
of  the  1.2  million  Americans  affe  :ted 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  tc 
such  a  large,  unexpected  financial 
without  severe  personal  sacrifice 

As  one  of  my  constituents 

If  the  tax  law  were  made  effect 
January  l,  1977,  we  could  make 
to  have  the  tax  withheld  during  the 
not  have  to  face  having  to  pay  sue 
expected  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
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Or,  as  one  man  from  North  (Carolina 
wrote: 

My  Federal  Income  tax  is  paid  wbolly  on 
an  estimated  basis.  The  estimate  ror  1976 
took  into  consideration  my  qualtfict  tion  for 
■■sick  pay  exclusion"  from  my  Clvi:  Service 
retirement  annuity.  It  frightens  me  :o  think 
of  the  additional  tax  due  next  Aprjl  unless 
your  measure  is  approved. 

Finally,  as  another  of  my  constituents 
wrote: 

Most  people  who  live  on  a  fixed  incbme  live 
on  a  very  tight  budget.  Many  will  b(  unable 
to  pay  this  added  tax  without  undi  e  hard- 
ship as  they  have  had  no  opportuniti  to  save 
for  this  unexpected  taxation. 


inclu  le 
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The  1-year  extension  of  the  s 
exclusion  is  supported  by  a  wid( 
of    citizen    groups.    These 
American  Association  of  Retired 
the  National  Association  of  Retir4d 
eral  Employees,  the  National 
Employees  Union,  the  National 
tion  of  Federal  Employees,  the  _ 
Sergeants  Associations,  the  United 
Workers,  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

Both    the    Senate    and    Housi 
accepted  changes  in  the  1977  budjet 
olution  to  accommodate  the  1 
of  $327  million.  The  Senate  Plnan^ 
mittee  has  attached  sick  pay  ex 
language  to  the  President's  tax 
legislation,  indicating  the  other 
interest  in  this  measure.  Mr.  Dol: 
islation,  S.  4,  has  attracted  30 


cosponsors. 

We  have  a  chance  today  to  shdw  over 
a  million  Americans  that  the  Con;  xess  is 
compassionate,  sensitive  and  fair  in  the 
apphcation  of  tax  law.  I  ask  ny  col- 
leagues to  act  quickly  and  favors  bly  on 
H.R.  1828. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  io  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Samp- 
ler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  kt  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1828,  to  defer  the  effective  c  ate  of 
the  sick  pay  exclusion  for  1  year,  to  ap- 
ply only  to  taxable  years  beglrniinf  after 
December  31,  1976. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  tideans 
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has  taken  prompt  action  on  this  meas- 
ure, for  which  they  are  to  be  commend- 
ed. The  House  of  Representatives,  by 
considering  this  measure  on  a  timely 
basis,  is  showing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  are  sensitive  and  compas- 
sionate to  the  special  problems  resulting 
from  legislation  which  we  have  previ- 
ously endorsed,  namely  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  By  our  willingness  to  correct 
this  apparent  inequity,  we  may  perhaps 
regain  a  part  of  the  confidence  lost  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Congress  by  our 
citizens.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  94th 
Congress  to  force  this  hardship  on  our 
disabled  and  elderly  who  are  hardest  hit 
by  this  retroactive  taxation  on  their  sick 
and  disability  pay. 

Approximately  1.2  million  taxpayers 
are  affected  by  the  sick  pay  exclusion, 
and  these  persons  had  every  right  to  ex- 
pect to  take  advantage  of  the  personal 
income  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $100  per 
week  in  sick  or  disability  pay  on  their 
1976  tax  returns.  To  eliminate  this  ex- 
clusion retroactively,  whether  intention- 
ally or  not,  is  most  unfair,  leaving  many 
of  our  sick  or  disabled  with  unexpected 
taxes  which  are  a  hardship  for  them  to 
pay  on  their  limited  incomes,  and  in 
some  cases  impossible  for  them  to  pay 
on  a  timely  basis. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
their  thoughtful  consideration  of  this 
important  matter,  and  I  feel  sure  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  today  rectify  this  oversight  in- 
cluded in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  by 
affirmative  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure to  defer  the  effective  date  of  the  sick 
pay  exclusion  for  1  year. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  1828,  a  bill  to  make  the  sick  pay 
exclusion  provision  contained  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976, 
rather  than  December  31,  1975. 

As  you  know,  section  505  of  this  act 
repealed  the  provision  imder  prior  law 
that  enabled  an  employee  to  exclude 
from  income  up  to  $100  per  week  re- 
ceived tmder  wage  continuation  plans, 
when  he  was  absent  from  work  as  a 
result  of  injury  or  sickness.  The  act  con- 
tinued the  exclusion  of  up  to  $5,200  a 
year  for  retirees  under  age  65,  but  only 
if  they  were  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

The  impact  of  the  retroactive  sick  pay 
exclusion  provision  will  be  deeply  felt 
by  1.2  million  Americans.  Each  of  these 
individuals  will  be  required  to  pay  an 
average  of  $272  in  extra  taxes  for  calen- 
dar year  1976.  It  is  only  fair  to  allow 
those  people  affected  by  the  change  pro- 
vided for  in  section  505,  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled of  our  Nation,  ample  opportunity 
to  make  provision  for  payment  of  this 
additional  tax  liability.  I  cannot  fathom 
the  wisdom  of  forcing  these  people  to 
borrow  or  dip  into  their  savings  in  order 
to  make  a  lump  sum  payment  for  taxes 
which  they  were  not  expecting  and  for 
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which  they  had  not  received  adequate 
advance  notice.  Borrowing  or  withdraw- 
ing from  their  savings  are  the  only  al- 
ternatives presently  available  to  these 
people,  imless  they  want  to  be  assessed 
a  penalty  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  failure  to  meet  their  tax 
obligations. 

We  in  Congress  must  correct  the  in- 
justice embodied  in  the  current  law  by 
moving  swiftly  and  positively  toward 
enactment  of  H.R.  1828.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  timetable  for  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  a  strict  one.  For  this  reason, 
I  urge  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  their  mutual 
consideration  and  approval  to  H.R.  1828. 
By  doing  this,  we  would  be  able  to  rec- 
oncile the  injustice  contained  in  the 
present  sick  pay  exclusion  provision  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  prior  to 
April  15,  1977,  the  final  filing  date  for 
Federal  income  tax  returns. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  . 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1828,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
effective  date  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
provided  for  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  As  one  of  the  180  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  acted  so  ex- 
peditiously on  this  bill.  The  bill  will  alle- 
viate an  imnecessarily  heavy  burden  on 
a  segment  of  the  taxpaying  public  which 
can  least  afford  it — the  nearly  1  million 
tightly  budgeted  retirees  and  other  in- 
dividuals living  on  disability  compensa- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  very  concerned  correspond- 
ence on  the  sick  pay  exclusion  cross  our 
desks.  Those  worried  constituents  are 
justified  in  their  feelings — section  505 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  which 
restricts  eligibility  for  exclusion  of  sick 
pay  benefits  to  those  under  65  and  retired 
on  permanent/total  disability,  is  grossly 
inequitable.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  retro- 
active taxation  as  the  1976  tax  law  was 
passed  virtually  at  the  end  of  a  tax  year. 
Many  individuals  anticipated  the  cus- 
tomary exclusion  for  1976  and  budgeted 
accordingly:  many  have  paid  their  1976 
taxes  based  on  the  assumption  of  that  ex- 
clusion. Whatever  the  relative  merits  of 
the  initial  repeal  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
itself,  I  sincerely  feel  that  we  should  give 
the  affected  group  of  taxpayers  at  least 
1  year  to  plan  for  a  tax  liability  of  this 
size.  They  should  not  be  penalized  for 
Congress  time  schedule  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  remind  all  of  us  that, 
as  our  colleague  and  primary  sponsor  of 
the  bill.  Bob  Daniel  of  Virginia,  has 
pointed  out,  "This  is  just  a  matter  of 
fairness."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  , 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  became  law  on 
October  1,  1976,  it  made  extensive  revi- 
sions in  the  sick  pay  exclusion  retroac- 


tive to  January  1,  1976.  This  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  1828,  is  a  very  simple  piece  of 
legislation.  It  will  allow  the  many  tax- 
payers affected,  the  advance  notice  that 
is  reasonable  and  necessary  in  meeting 
their  Federal  tax  obligations  by  making 
changes  applicable  only  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. 

To  expect  taxpayers  to  bear  increased 
tax  burdens  resulting  from  changes  in 
law  which  establish  a  retroactive  effec- 
tive date  is  grossly  unfair  and  estab- 
lishes a  bad  precedent  for  future  tax 
revisions. 

I  applaud  the  grassroots  effort  made  to 
eliminate  the  sick  pay  exclusion  inequity 
for  1976,  and  I  hope  President  Carter 
will  approve  this  legislation  expeditiously 
in  consideration  of  the  many  persons 
awaiting  congressional  action  before  fil- 
ing their  1976  Federal  income  tax  return. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  similar  legislation  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  H.R.  1828. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hage- 

DORN)  . 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  behalf  of  H.R.  1828  which  would  de- 
lay from  December  1.  1975,  to  December 
1,  1976,  the  effectiveness  of  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  which 
modify  the  treatment  of  sick  pay  bene- 
fits. As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  many 
taxpayers  who  were  formerly  entitled  to 
an  exclusion  from  income  of  up  to  $100 
per  week  have,  retroactively,  been  de- 
nied this  benefit  for  1976. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  debate  the  merits 
of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  at  this  time. 
H.R.  1828  does  not  restore  it;  it  simply 
delays  it.  What  is  at  issue  is  whether  or 
not  taxes  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  in- 
dividuals after  they  have  acted  in  good 
faith  on  the  basis  of  tax  provisions  then 
in  existence.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
proper.  Individual  taxpayers  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  arrange  their 
financial  affairs  in  a  manner  best  suited 
to  take  advantage  of  Federal  revenue 
laws.  They  should  not  have  to  bear  un- 
expected or  unanticipated  tax  burdens 
simply  because  they  failed  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  legislative  debate.  The  sick 
pay  exclusion  was  eliminated  in  October 
of  1976  by  an  act  which  purports  to  carry 
this  treatment  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Unless  we  approve  this  legisla- 
tion, many  of  those  retired  on  disability 
pensions  are  going  to  be  subject  to  heavy 
interest  payments  and  penalties  for  in- 
ability to  pay  their  full  obligations  on 
time.  I  wish  to  strongly  urge  this  body  to 
approve  this  legislation  and  to  consider 
instituting  safeguards  to  insure  that  this 
sort  of  "after-the-fact"  legislating  does 
not  occur  again. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  retroac- 
tivity is  a  very  bad  principle,  even  when 
It  occurs  through  inadvertence,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  delayed  procedures  here  in 
the  Congress.  I  urge  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 


pay  a  special  word  of  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.)  ,  who  was  the  originator  and 
prime  sponsor  of  the  first  bill  introduced 
to  accomplish  the  restoration  of  the  sick 
pay  exclusion  in  the  tax  law.  Because  of 
the  vagaries  of  politics  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  majority  party  has 
the  prerogative  of  presenting  legislation. 
It  has  a  very  worthy  sponsor  in  this 
case.  But  without  the  determined  effort 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
this  legislation  would  not  have  come  to 
passage  today.  I  am  sure  it  will  have  the 
endorsement  of  the  House  and  the  people 
in  his  district  and  in  mine,  and  all  across 
the  country.  They  will  have  benefited 
considerably  by  his  interest  in  changing 
what  was  definitely  a  mistake  in  the  tax 
law. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  the  unexpected  and  sud- 
den elimination  of  the  exclusion  of  sick 
pay  as  a  taxable  item  for  the  entire  year 
of  1976  poses  a  heavy  tax  burden  to  bear 
on  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Legisla- 
tion to  put  at  least  a  1-year  delay  on  this 
change  will  help  redress  the  situation 
which  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  and  do 
support  legislation  to  defer  the  effective 
date  of  "sick  pay"  for  1  year,  such  as 
that  pending  today. 

This  change  has  retroactively  in- 
creased the  1976  tax  liability  of  many 
citizens,  particularly  those  who  are  re- 
tired and  on  fixed  incomes.  We  must  see 
enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and 
hopefuUy  enacted  before  the  April  15 
income  tax  deadline,  legislation  to  delay 
this  regressive  and  unfair  tax  imposed  on 
more  than  a  million  sick  or  disabled 
Americans. 

The  retroactive  nature  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  produces 
a  cruel  and  costly  surprise  for  retirees 
who  must  plan  their  long-term  tax  ob- 
ligations very  carefully.  They  cannot 
afford  such  additional  and  unforeseen 
tax  burdens.  The  public  reaction  against 
this  elimination  has  been  overwhelming, 
a  fact  neither  hearings  nor  further  stud- 
ies need  to  prove. 

Literally  thousands  of  letters  have 
poured  into  n#  office  protesting  this 
retroactive  policy.  The  message  is  being 
sent  by  citizens  who  hold  in  common 
their  disappointment  in  and  impatience 
with  any  branch  of  Government  which 
could  seem  so  insensitive  to  their  situa- 
tions. These  citizens  are  hardly  in  a  po- 
sition to  withstand  the  financial  barrage 
of  mistakes  and  legislative  second 
thoughts  which  end  up  becoming  the 
tax  law  of  the  land.  These  citizens  have 
no  special  trusts  or  funds  or  bank  ac- 
counts from  which  to  pay  their  obliga- 
tions. In  most  cases,  they  are  only  one 
paycheck  ahead  of  these  obligations. 

This  is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  at  least  in  this  area,  the  Congress 
is  doing  something  for,  rather  than  to. 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation.  The  legislation 
we  consider  here  today  would  provide 
for  an  amended  return  on  the  part  of 
those  citizens  who  have  already  made 
the  "irrevocable  election"  to  use  section 
72  exclusion  of  the  tax  form,  but  who 
would  not  have  made  that  election  on 
their  1976  returns  if  H.R.  318  had  been 


enacted  earlier.  This  bill  would  change 
the  effective  date  of  the  elimination  of 
the  sick  pay  exclusion  from  January  1, 
1976,  to  January  1,  1977,  thus  providing 
for  the  needed  "relief  to  those  citizens 
presently  being  victimized. 

This  is  certainly  the  responsible  solu- 
tion needed  to  solve  what  has  become  a 
nightmare  for  all  too  many. 

I  certainly  hope  we  follow  the  action 
of  the  other  body  in  passing  this  legisla- 
tion and  sending  it  along  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature  in  order  that  it  be- 
come law  before  the  April  15  deadline. 
In  this  way,  we  can  assure  that  the  be- 
leaguered taxpayer  is  spared  at  least 
some  of  the  confusion  and  paperwork  he 
must  put  up  with  each  year  during  tax 
time,  and  our  action  here  today  would 
also  save  the  face  of  a  Federal  agency  in 
what  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  for 
them,  an  embarrassing  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  his  gener- 
ous comments. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us  today 
which  would  provide  that  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
regarding  tax  exclusion  of  sick  pay  and 
disability  pasmients  would  apply  only 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976.  Also,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  exclusion  of  these  payments  for  tax 
exemption  purposes  be  reconsidered  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Before  October  4,  1976,  when  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  was  passed,  an  employee  who 
retired  on  disability  or  was  off  the  job 
for  an  extended  period  due  to  ill  health 
could  exclude  from  Federal  taxation  up 
to  $100  per  week  or  $5,200  per  year  in 
sick  pay  benefits.  Sick  pay  is  the  designa- 
tion for  payments  which  a  worker  who 
has  been  the  victim  of  illness  or  serious 
personal  injury  receives  under  a  wage 
continuation  plan.  The  tax  reform  bill 
repealed  this  exclusion  retroactively  to 
January  1,  1976.  except  for  those  persons 
under  65  who  were  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled.  To  qualify  as  totally  dis- 
abled, a  person  must  be  unable  to  per- 
form any  substantial  gainful  activity  due 
to  a  mental  or  physical  impairment  which 
is  expected  to  last  at  least  12  months  or 
result  in  death. 

I  disagree  with  the  retroactive  apphca- 
tion of  this  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  I,  personally— and  I  believe  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate — 
did  not  realize  the  serious  impact  which 
this  particular  provision  of  the  law  would 
have  on  some  1.2  million  American  tax- 
payers who  had  anticipated  having  the 
benefit  of  this  exemption  for  the  tax  year 
of  1976.  Certainly,  the  individual  tax- 
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payer  must  be  given  more  advance 
ing  when  a  change  of  this 
nature  is  made. 

By  imposing  retroactive  new 
Tax  Reform  Act  placed  an 
liability    on    retired    employees 
those  persons  had  no  reason 
pate.    These   individuals — ofteh 
and  living  on  fixed  incomes 
burdened  by  difiBcult  and  unusfeal 
cal  and  financial  problems- 
use  the  sick  pay  exclusion  wljen 
their  tax  return  for  1976. 
most  onerous  aspect  of  this 
the  possibility  that  the  people 
might  have  been  required  to 
penalties  for  imderpayment  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of 
personal  income  tax  deduction 
pay    through   1976   would   be 
mately  $327  million  in  anticips^ 
eral  revenues  for  fiscal  year  19 
compared  with  other  Federal 
tures  this  seems  to  be  a  small 
to  pay  for  assuring  that  no  one 
unexpected  tax  liability  and 
sick  pay  they  received  in  1976 
I  have  received  a  tide  of  mail 
and  women  in  the  Third 
District  of  Ohio  who  are  being 
affected  by  the  new  provision 
be  difficult  to  overstate  the  anxiety 
this  measure  has  caused  to  th; 
and  the  ill  who  are  already 
hard  time  making  ends  meet. 

I  hope  the  House  will  act  to4ay 
compassion  and  thoughtfulness 
rescind  the  retroactive  provision 
law.  In  addition.  I  request  prorjpt 
sideration  by  the  House  Ways 
Committee  of  the  wisdom  of 
exclusion  of  this  exemption  to 
law  at  this  time.  In  my  view,  it  i 
to  deprive  one  sector — in  this 
elderly  and  the  ill— of  a  tax  breik 
allowing  many  other  tax  breaks 
holes  to  go  imchecked  because  o: 
ful  and  Influential  lobbies. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  : 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.   ULLMAN.   Mr.  Speaker, 
such  time  as  he  may  consume 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
member  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ] 
support  of  H.R.  1828,  effective 
changes  In  sick  pay  exclusion. 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  that  would 
for  1  year  the  changes  made  by 
Reform  Act  of  1976  with  respec 
exclusion  of  sick  pay  from 
have  had  many  letters  from 
stituents  explaining  how,  since 
not  aware  of  the  change,  they  we 
with  a  larger  and  unexpected 
payment  due  with  their  1976  tax 
Many  of  these  taxpayers  were  re 
disability  pensions  and  this  larg ; 
pected  pajmient  was  a  serious 
that   they   were   pressed   to 
changing  the  date  that  this 
fective  for  1  year  to  taxable 
ginning  after  December  31,  1976, 
least  have  time  to  budget  for  the 

The  bill  also  assists  those  tatpayers 
who  prefer  the  tax  treatment  proi  Ided  In 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  to  the  old  s  ck  pay 
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provision  to  benefit  from  the  annuity 
exclusion  "as  if"  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
disability  income  exclusion  still  applied 
to  1976,  if  they  wish.  Those  who  wish  to 
change  their  "irrevocable"  elections  or  to 
undo  their  recoveries  of  contributions  for 
1976  are  also  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
bill. 

This  bill  is  attempting  to  give  tax- 
payers this  year  to  adjust  to  the  new 
changes,  to  use  them  if  they  wish,  or  to 
wait  for  another  year.  It  seems  fair  to 
me  in  making  such  a  far-reaching 
change,  that  taxpayers  at  least  have  a 
year  to  adjust  to  the  change. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  our  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Al  Ullman,  for  making  it 
possible  to  consider  this  bill  at  this  time, 
and  to  thank  the  Honorable  Andy 
Jacobs  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
about  this  vote.  It  was  the  persistence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  that  helped  get  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  and  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  return 
the  compliment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle).  He  was,  obviously, 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  this 
legislation  in  the  committee. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
when  the  other  body  makes  an  error,  it 
is  nice  to  have  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  correct  it.  And  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  correcting  such  an 
error,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  have 
the  kind  of  chairman  (Mr.  Ullman)  ,  who 
keeps  his  word  when  he  says  the  bill  will 
be  brought  up  before  the  15th  of  April. 
When  the  occasion  arises,  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  act  expeditiously, 
especially  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  Is  around. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  is  very 
kind. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1828,  to  de- 
ter the  effective  date  of  the  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion for  1  year,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  the  prompt  attention  given  this  prob- 
lem. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legislation,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  immediate  consid- 
eration my  proposal  and  others  like  it 
received  by  the  committee.  This  positive 
action  made  it  possible  for  us  to  vote  on 
this  legislation  today. 

The  need  for  the  change  in  the  effective 
date  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  was  not  enacted  un- 
til October  1976  whUe  the  sick  pay  revi- 
sions contained  in  the  act  were  made 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1976.  As  a  re- 
sult many  taxpayers  are  faced  with  a 
sudden  and  considerable  tax  burden. 

In  discussions  I  have  had  with  my  con- 
stituents and  in  the  mail  I  have  received, 
the  point  is  made  over  and  over  again 
that  this  unexpected  tax  is  inequitable  as 
they  were  given  no  time  to  plan  for  it.  I 
agree  completely. 


A  taxpayer  in  Fort  Bragg,  Calif 
wrote  : 

The  worst  problem,  however.  Is  that  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  Impact  of 
the  revised  Federal  tax  regulations  and,  as 
a  result,  am  faced  with  a  tax  liability  of  some 
$800  which  I  am  absolutely  unable  to  pay. 

A  family  from  Napa,  Calif,  called  the 
sick  pay  benefit  a  burden  as  they  must 
now  come  up  with  several  hundred  dol- 
lars to  pay  the  tax. 

Many  have  indicated  to  me  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  borrow  the  money  to 
pay  the  tax  liability  if  this  corrective  leg- 
islation is  not  enacted.  These  people  are 
already  living  on  limited  incomes  and 
this  additional  hardship  may  be  too 
much  for  many  to  bear. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  In  pro- 
viding the  needed  relief  for  this  group  of 
taxpayers  by  voting  for  the  extension  of 
the  effective  date. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  wholehearted  support 
to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1828.  Our  action 
in  making  retroactive  changes  to  tax 
treatment  of  sick  pay,  which  was  in  my 
case  inadvertent,  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  anger,  frustration,  and  consternation 
among  those  of  my  constituents  who  it 
affected.  They  do  not  consider  that  they 
were  treated  fairly  in  this  matter,  and  I 
agree  with  them.  For  individuals  whose 
tax  affairs  were  prearranged  based  on 
treatment  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  for  those  who  make  esti- 
mated payments,  the  rules  were  changed 
in  the  middle  of  the  game.  That  Is  not 
the  American  way  of  doing  business. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  rapid  response  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
providing  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
obvious  inequity.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons that  fast  action  is  called  for  in  this 
instance  is,  as  members  are  aware,  that 
we  are  not  talking  here  of  a  tax  loophole 
of  major  proportions  for  wealthy  Indi- 
viduals or  large  corporations.  We  are 
speaking  of  tax  equity  for  wage  and  sal- 
ary earning  individuals,  mostly  retired, 
all  of  whom  are  disabled  to  some  degree. 
This  disability  brings  about  both  a  re- 
duced earning  capacity  and  increased 
expenses  due  to  medical  needs.  It  is  this 
dual  drain  that  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
was  designed  to  take  cognizance  of. 

The  committee  estimates  that  this  bill 
would  reduce  Federal  receipts  by  $327 
million  in  this  fiscal  year.  While  that  is 
not  an  insignificant  sum,  it  will  not 
bankrupt  the  Federal  Government,  and 
it  is  certainly  little  enough  to  pay  for  a 
tax  code  Americans  can  have  confidence 
in.  In  the  interests  of  equity  and  fair 
play.  I  most  strongly  urge  adoption  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1828,  which  would  eliminate 
the  retroactive  application  of  changes 
made  in  the  sick  pay/disabUity  exclusion 
law  by  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act. 

The  fact  that  this  change  was  to  be 
applied  retroactively  can  only  be  the  re- 
sult of  confusion  in  getting  the  1976  Tax 
Reform  Act  passed  in  the  final  days  of 
the  94th  Congress. 

That  the  Congress  must  act  to  ellm- 
mate  this  error  Is  obvious.  Almost  a  mil- 
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lion  Americans,  who  retired  on  disabil- 
ity pensions,  have  been  counting  on  the 
availability  of  this  exclusion  in  estimat- 
ing their  withholding,  and  in  prep>ai-ing 
budgets  for  the  1976-77  tax  years.  To 
require  them  to  pay  this  tax  increase  ret- 
roactively would  work  an  unbearable 
hardship  on  many.  Furthermore,  to  let 
this  retroactive  application  of  tiie  law 
stand  would  set  dangerous  precedents  of 
the  kind  our  Constitution  seeks  to  avoid 
In  prohibiting  the  passage  of  any  ex  post 
facto  laws. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Virginia,  Robert  Daniel,  for 
the  effort  he  and  his  staff  have  put  in 
to  expedite  congressional  consideration 
of  this  badly  needed  legislation. 

I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  on  this  bUl. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  1828. 1  am  most 
pleased  to  see  the  House  consider  this 
bill  today  and  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  the  expeditious  action  the  commit- 
tee gave  this  legislation.  I  was  pleased 
to  join  many  Members  of  the  House  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  prevent  the 
retroactive  taxation  of  disability  retire- 
ment benefits  received  in  1976. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  in  October,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  this  provision  would  impose  a  great 
hardship  on  many  taxpayers  across  the 
country.  The  provision  would  have  a  par- 
ticularly severe  impact  on  great  num- 
bers of  residents  In  my  district  in  south 
Florida,  who  are  retired  on  partial  dis- 
ability pensions  with  little  or  no  outside 
income,  and  who  had  not  set  aside  funds 
to  meet  this  additional  tax  liability.  I 
have  been  contacted  by  many  constitu- 
ents who  will  be  required  to  borrow  funds 
or  deplete  savings  to  meet  this  unex- 
pected burden,  which  in  many  cases  runs 
into  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

This  bill  WiU  lift  that  burden  and  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Again  I  commend  the  leadership  and  the 
committee  for  enabling  such  expeditious 
action  on  this  legislation,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  many  of  our  people. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  retroactivity  feature  of 
the  changes  which  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  made  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
disability  and  other  sick  pay. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  estab- 
lished considerably  tougher  standards 
which  a  taxpayer  must  meet  if  he  wishes 
to  claim  the  annual  exclusion  of  $5,200 
for  disability  and  sick  pay.  These  new 
requirements,  which  prevent  many  dis- 
abled retirees  from  claiming  the  so- 
called  sick  pay  exclusion,  are  effective 
for  the  1976  taxable  year,  even  though 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  was  not  signed  into 
law  until  October  of  that  year.  As  a  re- 
sult, imless  Congress  acts  to  repeal  the 
retroactive  effect  of  the  new  provision, 
many  taxpayers  will  discover  that  they 
owe  a  substantially  higher  1976  tax  bill 
than  they  thought  they  would  have  to 
pay.  This  is  a  particularly  cruel  blow 
for  many  disabled  retirees,  who  are  liv- 
ing on  a  fixed  Income  and  will  have 
great  difficulty  In  raising  money  for  this 


tax  back-pajTnent.  To  prevent  this  im- 
fair  and  harsh  result,  I  urge  swift  pass- 
age of  H.R.  1828. 

However,  although  I  support  the  bill 
under  consideration,  it  does  not  extend 
as  far  as  I  would  like.  Many  individuals, 
who  retired  several  years  ago  partially 
in  reliance  on  the  tax  treatment  of  their 
disability  payments,  will  face  another 
hardship  next  year  when  they  have  to 
pay  their  taxes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
tax  treatment  accorded  retired  people 
should  not  be  changed  after  the  fact. 
Elderly  taxpayers,  unlike  some  other 
groups,  are  unable  to  meet  cost-of-living 
increases  with  higher  wages  or  salaries 
and  are  therefore  hard-pres,sed  to  ab- 
sorb a  higher  tax  bill  and  higher  prices 
while  their  income  remains  the  same. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  give 
consideration  later  this  year  to  a  bill 
I  have  offered  (H.R.  1828)  that  would 
provide  a  grandfather  clause  for  those 
individuals  who  had  retired  on  disability 
as  of  the  date  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
signed  into  the  law.  Those  people  would 
continue  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
$5,200  exclusion  for  disabiUty  payments 
as  if  no  change  in  the  law  had  occurred. 
In  most  cases,  this  would  mean  that  a 
disabled  retiree  could  claim  the  sick  pay 
exclusion  until  he  reached  age  70. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  necessary  first 
step  but  only  that. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  cosponsor  of  similar  leg- 
islation, I  would  like  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  H.R.  18G8, 
which  will  postpone  for  1  year  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  change  in  the  sick 
pay  exclusion. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  substan- 
tially revised  the  requirements  of  the 
sick  pay  exclusion  and,  additionally, 
made  these  changes  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  What  this  means  is  that 
many,  many  taxpayers  now  find  that 
they  must  ante  up  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
additional  taxes  by  April  15.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  tax  shelter  for  the  well-to- 
do,  but  rather  about  disabled  workers 
trying  to  make  ends  meet.  The  average 
taxpayer  does  not  have  access,  and  can- 
not afford,  a  tax  lawyer  to  keep  him  ap- 
prised of  impending  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Few  of  these  in- 
dividuals had  any  notion  that  the  law 
would  be  changed,  much  less  that  it 
would  be  made  retroactive.  They  will 
have  to  dig  deeply  into  savings  or  take 
out  loans  in  order  to  meet  this  obliga- 
tion. 

Further,  I  would  urge  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tees to  take  another  look  at  the  change 
itself.  I  am  concerned  that,  in  trying  to 
get  at  a  few  well-publicized  abuses,  we 
have  penalized  a  great  many  innocent 
people.  For  example,  I  have  been  told 
that  some  Federal  agencies  have  active- 
ly pushed  disability  retirement  on  their 
older  employees  as  a  means  of  meeting 
manpower  ceilings  and  cutbacks.  To 
change  the  rules  on  these  individuals 
now,  after  retirement,  is  patently  un- 


fair and  the  entire  situation  needs  fur- 
ther exploration.  Additionally,  we  should 
take  another  look  at  the  age  65  cutoff. 

The  most  immediate  need  Is  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  sick  pay 
revision  until  this  tax  year,  so  that  those 
affected  can  assure  that  they  pay  suffi- 
cient taxes  during  the  year.  Action  is  im- 
perative with  April  15  barrelling  down 
on  us  and  I  hope  we  can  enact  H  Jfl.  1828 
without  delay. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1828.  to  defer  the  effective 
date  of  sick  pay  exclusion  for  1  year.  As 
you  probably  know,  this  is  similar  to  H.R. 
318  which  I  cosponsored  and  also  to  H.R. 
933  which  I  myself  have  Introduced. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  last  year  was  undertaken  In  haste 
and  there  are  many  provisions,  such  as 
the  reiseal  of  sick  pay  exclusion,  that 
were  not  fully  considered  with  respect 
to  their  impact  upon  the  sick  and  the 
disabled — the  very  people  who  were  pre- 
viously entitled  to  exclusion,  at  $100  per 
week  and  up  to  $5,200  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  chat  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  fiooded 
with  letters,  mailgrams,  and  telephone 
calls  pointing  out  the  precipitous  repeal 
of  sick  pay  exclusion  and  the  damage 
caused  by  the  repeal  being  made  retro- 
active to  the  1976  tax  year. 

My  constituents  are  desperate.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  did  not  pass  Congress  until 
October  last  year  and  it  was  not  signed 
into  law  imtil  November.  Thousands  of 
those  who  fully  expected  to  exclude  sick 
pay  in  their  1976  income  tax  returns  now 
feel  betrayed  by  Congress.  Taxes  on  sick 
pay  were  not  withheld  from  their  pay 
in  1976,  and  now  they  are  forced  to  make 
a  huge  tax  payment. 

The  deadline  for  income  tax  filing  is 
exactly  11  days  away.  The  folks  back 
home  are  waiting  in  anguish  for  the  out- 
come of  H.R.  1828.  They  cannot  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  file  "their  income 
tax  returns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  protests 
from  my  constituents  generally  runs  as 
follows: 

They  are  faced  with  the  need  to  come 
up  with  several  hundred  to  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  their  taxes.  Money 
saved  for  contingencies  such  as  college 
tuition  for  children  and  other  family 
needs  is  going  to  be  wiped  out.  All  of  a 
sudden,  they  are  faced  with  financial 
crises. 

They  suspect  that  Congress  took  ad- 
vantage of  them  so  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  get  their  pay  raise  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  a 
constituent  letter  which  is  representative 
of  the  opinion  of  my  district  in  Mary- 
land: 

(From  a  resident  of  Clinton,  Md.) 

r  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  the  1976 
Tax  Reform  Act  as  It  affects  all  the  people 
on  disability  retirement  from  the  Federal 
Government  (Civil  Service) .  To  curtail  (take 
away)  the  $5200  sick  pay  exclusion  from 
these  people  Is  both  discriminatory  and  un- 
just. 

I  cite  the  following  programs  that  are  iiot 
reportable  Income  and  therefore  not  taxable; 
Disability  retirement  payments  and  all  other 
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benefits  received  from  the  Veterar  3 
tratlon.  Workmen's  compensatioi 
ness   and   Injury,   Railroad 
Social  Security.  Why  single  out  th 
retiree  from  Civil  Service?  Prior 
gave  the  Civil  Service  disability 
a  year  sick  pay  exclusion  and  al, 
amount  was  fully  taxable.  They 
If  possible  have  an  earning 
80%   of  the  current  salary  of 
vacated.  My  husband  retired  froc  i 
eral  Government  In  1973  after  h 
on  a  year's  sick  leave.  He  had  a 
31  "/^  years  of  military  and  clvU 
retired  on  disability  because  of 
arthritis    (properly  documented 
certificate).  He  has  driven  a 
several  years  earning  about  14  of 
allowable.  This  Is  not  a  physically 
Job.  He  Is  doing  it  as  a  matter 
because  of  Inflationary  cost  of  foo< 
gasoline,  exorbitant  property  taxes 
In  the  Federal  Column  of  this 
paper  It  was  written  that  the 
would  lose  $380  million  If  the 
bill  went  through  for  a  reprieve 
people  for  the  1976  tax  year.  Th  1 
ment  U  not  the  loser.  All  ClvU 
ability   retirees    are    the    losers. 
we  going  to  get  the  money  to 
pected  tax  impositions?  Some  Jus 
have    it    to   pay.    Some    will    hav« 
money  they  have  sacrificed  to 
taxes.  Robin  Hood  took  from 
give  to  the  poor.  It  is  a  different 
The  Government  is  wiping  out 
class  person.  The  effort  to  curtail 
pay  exclusion  and  the  granting 
•13,000  a  year  pay  raise  to  top 
ernment  seem  to  have  been  done 
hand.  Take  out  of  the  hands  of 
worked  hard  all  their  lives  and 
reason  or  another  retired  on 
put  into  the  hands  of  the 
can  they  sleep  nights  reaping  the 
others? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  will  do 
sonally.    With    the    sick    pay 
$5200,  we  will  owe  $274  on  our 
Without  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
$1478  to  Uncle  Sam    (Greedy 
When  I  think  how  hard  it  has 
a  little  and  then  see  It  go  to  the 
ment,  I  could  sit  down  and  cry. 

I  further  question  the  legality 
an  act.  To  make  such  an  act 
Jan.    1,    1976    without    prior 
warning  to  those  involved  is 
Dole-Daniel  bill  would  reprieve  It 
but  make  it  effective  January  1,  1 
who  retired  before  December  31,  19 
not  be  affected  at  all.  They  shoulc 
to  continue  getting  the  "sick  pay 
and  other  benefits  under  which 
tired.  To  say  that  it  must  be  a 
permanent  disability  and  resultant 
a  qualification  Is  terrible.  It  may  be 
anent  disability  but  not  a  total 
even  people  without  a  arm  or  leg 
If  they  want  to. 

The  rich  pay  no  where  near  the 
comparison  as  the  middle  class 
their   write-offs   and   loop-holes 
welfare    and    receiving    food 
nothing    (we  are  supporting  them 
tax  dollars  much  to  our  chagrin, 
them    could    get    out    and    work 
wanted  to.  I  have  been  in  the 
and  seen  baskets  piled  high  with 
cuts  of  meat  and  other  goodies   ( 
cannot  afford  to  buy)  and  then 
i«glster    and    pull    out    food 
middle  class  doesn't  stand  a 

Are  the  politicians  willing  to 
of  their  fat  pay  raise  to  drop  som* 
in  a  hat  If  we   who  are   involved 
"sick   pay   exclusion"   curtailment 
pass  one?  The  situation  in  this 
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becoming  frightening.  It  seems  as  if  com- 
munism is  moving  in  and  dictating  and  con- 
trolling our  every  move  and  money. 

Those  in  office  were  put  there  because  we 
had  confidence  they  would  do  for  the  work- 
ing person  and  for  their  civil  servants.  They 
are  certainly  letting  us  down. 

Any  help  you  can  give  us  in  this  matter 
is  appreciated.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sitting 
in  on  meetings  regarding  this  issue.  Please 
voice  a  vote  in  oiu-  direction.  One  that 
would  keep  the  sick  pay  exclusion  not  only 
for  1976  but  in  the  future.  These  people 
earned  It.  We  are  not  asking  for  anything 
that  is  not  Justifiably  ours.  Nothing  on  a 
silver  platter,  no  hand  out.  Just  something 
that  is  rightfully  ours. 

We  are  hoping  the  committee  you  Chair 
will  come  to  our  rescue. 
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Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1828.  This  bill  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  passed  late  last 
year,  which  eliminated  the  sick  and  dis- 
ability tax  deduction  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976.  When  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
was  enacted  on  October  4.  1976,  many 
families  were  left  with  as  much  as  $1,000 
or  more  in  imexpected  taxes. 

Without  anticipating  a  change  in  the 
tax  structure  late  in  the  year,  those  who 
received  sick  and  disability  pay  withheld 
far  too  little  money.  As  a  result,  those 
employees  who  received  sick  and  dis- 
ability pay,  many  of  whom  are  in  dire 
financial  straits  due  to  their  illness  or 
disability,  are  required  to  pay  back  an 
additional  lump  sum  tax  of  himdreds  of 
dollars.  A  hardship  which  I  doubt  seri- 
ously was  intended  by  the  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
•gressman  Bob  Daniel,  Republican  of 
Virginia,  on  the  first  day  of  the  95th 
session  of  Congress,  introduced  legisla- 
lation  providing  for  a  1-year  extension  of 
this  sick  pay  exclusion.  I  immediately  en- 
dorsed his  efforts,  and  through  personally 
contacting  every  Member  of  Congress, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  able 
to  obtain  180  cosponsors  to  his  bUl.  His 
tremendous  efforts  are  to  be  lauded  at 
this  time. 

The  administrative  complexities  and 
burdens  anticipated  in  addressing  this 
problem  stated  as  the  primary  causes  for 
objection  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  hold  little  water 
in  exchange  for  fairness  and  reason.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  pass  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  today, 
and  demonstrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  in  the  Congress  are  not  heart- 
less, insensitive,  and  unjust  In  our  appli- 
cation of  tax  law. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Dan- 
iel, for  their  efforts  in  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  House  for  a  vote 
This  bill,  H.R.  1828,  which  will  extend 
the  1976  sick  pay  exclusion  for  1  addi- 
tional year,  is  greatly  needed.  This  view 
is  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues, 
which  is  attested  to  by  the  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  that  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Daniel  bill  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  was 
passed  and  signed  into  law  on  October 
4.  1976.  The  section  of  that  act  that  we 


are  concerned  with  today  is  section  505, 
which  increased  the  tax  liabihty  of  those 
eligible  for  sick  pay  exclusion  tax  bene- 
fits. The  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  act  was  signed  into  law  late 
in  the  year,  and  then  made  effective  for 
that  same  year. 

Many  of  our  elderly,  beneficiaries  of 
the  sick  pay  exclusion,  did  not  become 
aware  of  the  change  in  the  law  until 
late  1976,  or  early  1977,  and  subsequent- 
ly are  now  faced  with  a  much  greater 
Federal  income  tax  liability  than  they 
anticipated. 

Our  elderly  already  face  greater 
financial  insecurity  than  other  segments 
of  our  society,  and  not  having  the  abil- 
ity to  plan  on  the  amount  of  money  they 
thought  would  be  available  to  them  this 
year,  poses  a  particularly  heavy  finan- 
cial hardship. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  House 
should  pass,  and  the  President  sign,  H.R. 
1828,  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

This  legislation  will  alter  the  effec- 
tive date  of  section  505,  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  by  making  it  effective 
in  1977.  instead  of  1976.  This  will  relieve 
the  current  financial  hardship  for  the 
elderly  beneficiaries  of  this  section,  by 
allowing  them  to  file  imder  the  old  law. 
It  will  also  allow  those  that  have  already 
filed  their  1976  return,  to  file  an  amend- 
ed 1040  form,  and  to  receive  a  repay- 
ment of  the  additional  funds  they  were 
required  to  pay  under  the  new  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  and  pass.  H.R.  1828. 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  1828,  a  bill  to  change  the 
effective  date  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  from 
January  1,  1976,  to  January  1,  1977. 
I  also  ask  my  colleagues'  support  for 
H.R.  1680,  a  bill  to  relieve  taxpayers  of 
any  penalties  which  they  might  be 
assessed  as  a  result  of  the  recent  changes 
in  the  law. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  was  passed  by 
the  House  in  December  1975  with  a 
prospective  effective  date  of  January  1, 
1976.  However,  by  the  time  the  Senate 
completed  action  on  the  bill  and  it  was 
enacted  into  law.  the  original  effective 
date  had  long  since  passed.  The  October 
1976  enactment  date  meant  that  many 
taxpayers  suddenly  owed  taxes  which 
they  had  not  anticipated  on  the  first  of 
the  year.  To  add  injury  to  insult,  they 
were  subject  to  penalties  for  failure  to 
pay  estimated  taxes  suflBcient  to  cover 
their  new  liabilities. 

The  above  measures  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Jacobs  and  myself  are  an 
effort  to  remedy  that  situation. 

H.R.  1680  relieves  taxpayers  of  inter- 
est or  penalties  due  to  underpayment  of 
estimated  tax  where  that  underpayment 
is  attributable  to  changes  made  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  In  addition,  it 
reUeves  employers  of  any  penalties  which 
might  accrue  because  of  failure  to  with- 
hold suflBclent  funds  from  employee 
wages.  Under  the  bill,  taxpayers  will  be 
given  until  AprU  15, 1977  to  pay  their  full 
tax  bill. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  assesses  penalties  in  cases 
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where  the  taxpayer  has  failed  to  with- 
hold or  pay  estimated  taxes  equal  to 
approximately  80  percent  of  his  tax 
liability  by  January  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  taxes  are  due.  Because  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  was  enacted  only  2 
months  before  the  end  of  the  year,  em- 
ployers did  not  withhold  adequate  funds 
nor  did  taxpayers  pay  sufficient  esti- 
mated taxes  before  1976.  Indeed,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  were  completely 
unaware  of  their  obligations  under  the 
80-percent  rule  because  employers  reg- 
ularly computed  withholding  on  their 
behalf. 

This  year  many  taxpayers  were 
stunned  to  find  that  they  not  only  owed 
more  taxes,  but  that  the  Government 
was  going  to  penalize  them  for  not  an- 
ticipating the  actions  of  the  Congi-ess 
Simple  equity  dictates  that  we  resolve 
this  issue  in  the  taxpayers'  favor  and 
approve  H.R.  1680. 

Mr.  Jacobs'  bill  offers  additional  relief 
to  those  taxpayers  affected  by  the 
changes  in  the  sick  pay  exclusion  by 
postponing  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
vision for  1  year.  To  do  otherwise  would 
impose  an  undue  hardship  on  many 
people  who  relied  on  the  exclusion  in 
budgeting  their  personal  expenses  in 
1976.  This  extension  will,  of  course,  cost 
the  Treasury  some  additional  revenue. 
However,  the  Federal  budget  is  better 
able  to  absorb  the  shock  than  are  1  mil- 
lion family  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  these  bills  offer 
simple  justice  for  American  taxpayers 
who  must  accommodate,  themselves  to 
changes  in  the  law,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  their  adoption. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  immediate  approval  of  H.R.  1828 
by  the  House.  Postponement  of  the  im- 
plementation date  of  the  unfortunate 
sick  pay  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  is  critically  important  if  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  having  to  endure  an  imex- 
pected and  unnecessary  tp,x  burden. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation belies  its  simplicity  of  content. 
While  Congress  did  pass  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  there  were  many  including 
myself,  who  were  opposed  to  the  chang- 
ing of  the  old  sick  pay  exclusion  to  a 
newer  disability  income  exclusion.  Many 
of  us  sought  an  outright  repeal  of  this 
provision  of  the  act.  but  it  did  not  appear 
as  if  such  legislation  could  be  passed 
until  much  later  in  the  year.  Meanwhile, 
thousands  of  taxpayers  discovered  that 
the  changes  in  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
were  effective  back  to  January  1,  1976. 
The  result  were  thousands  of  horrified 
taxpayers  began  flooding  various  con- 
gressional offices  with  letters  requesting 
immediate  legislative  relief,  which  would 
prevent  them  from  having  to  shoulder 
this  additional  burden  in  this  tax  year. 

The  response  to  this  outcry  is  H.R. 
1828,  which  I  have  cosponsored.  The  bill 
simply  delays  for  1  year,  the  implementa- 
tion date  of  the  sick  pay  provisions  of  tiie 
Tax  Reform  Act  including  for  those  tax- 
payers who  may  have  made  their  irre- 
vocable elections  relative  to  the  full  col- 


lection of  contributions  to  their  annuity 
program. 

The  actual  number  of  Americans  who 
will  benefit  from  this  legislation  is  not 
known.  However,  we  do  know  that  at 
least  250,000  retired  Federal  annuitants 
will  benefit  directly  from  this  legislation. 
I  hope  the  fight  will  not  end  with  the 
mere  passage  of  this  legislation.  This  is 
admittedly  a  stopgap  measure.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  continue  their  deliberations 
on  these  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  The  actual  revisions  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  related  to  sick  pay  exclusion 
promote  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  require- 
ment on  disabled  Americans.  I  have  par- 
ticular objections  to  the  language  which 
requires  disabled  taxpayers — over  65  and 
those  under  65  who  are  totally  disabled — 
who  wish  to  recover  tax  free  their  total 
contributions   to   an   annuity   program 
from  making  an  irrevocable  declaration 
that  they  will  not  seek  the  benefits  of  the 
disability  income  exclusion  for  this  or 
any  other  subsequent  year.  This  provi- 
sion is  patently  unfair  and  arbitrary,  and 
should  be  struck  down. 

I  commend  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Ullman  for  their  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  It  de- 
monstrates the  Congress  concern  and 
compassion  for  the  plight  of  thousands 
of  disabled  Americans — many  of  whom 
might  be  penniless  after  April  15,  if  we 
were  not  to  act  on  this  legislation.  This 
Congress  has  shown  it  can  admit  to  its 
mistakes  as  well  as  respond  to  the  voice 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  pass  H.R.  1828,  which  calls  for  a  1- 
year  delay  for  the  effective  date  of 
changes  in  the  sick  pay  exclusion  tax 
provisions. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  made 
many  changes  in  the  sick  pay  provisions. 
While  these  changes  will  benefit  many 
permanently  disabled  workers,  it  also 
created  a  severe  financial  hardship  for 
others  who  had  not  planned  for  this  tax 
change  to  occur  during  1976. 

H.R.  1828  would  allow  individuals  to 
use  either  the  old  or  new  sick  pay  pro- 
visions in  paying  their  1976  taxes.  Spe- 
cifically, this  bill  changes  the  effective 
date  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  from  January  1, 1976, 
to  January  1,  1977,  for  those  taxpayers 
who  wish  to  claim  the  old  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion. 


ity  income  exclusion  of  $100  a  week  for 
taxpayers  under  the  age  of  65  who  have 
had  to  retire  because  they  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  Also,  those 
who  are  over  65  or  who  are  peimanently 
and  totally  disabled  can  choose  to  re- 
cover tax-free  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions that  they  have  made  to  an  an- 
nuity program,  but  only  if  the  taxpayer 
agrees  that  they  will  not  seek  the  bene- 
fits of  the  disability  income  exclusion 
for  that  year  and  all  future  years. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who,  if  we  do  not  change  the 
effective  date,  will  face  a  most  unfor- 
timate  financial  burden  as  the  result  of 
these  new  provisions.  While  our  tax  sys- 
tem most  certainly  needs  a  thorough  re- 
vision, effective  tax  reform  must  be 
brought  about  in  a  realistic  manner.  The 
purpose  behind  the  new  sick  pay  exclu- 
sion provisions  was  not  to  disadvantage 
the  many  taxpayers  who  had  no  advance 
warning  of  this  tax  change,  and  I  there- 
fore feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
correct  our  mistake  and  change  the  ef- 
fective date  to  January  1.  1977. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  1828  which  makes  a  1-year 
postponement  in  the  effective  date  re- 
moving the  sick  pay  exclusion. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  would  not  have 
been  needed  if  tax  bills  were  not  con- 
sidered under  a  closed  rule.  In  the  name 
of  reform  the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  made  a  number  of  changes  which 
have  only  made  the  tax  code  even  more 
complicated. 

The  repeal  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  is 
a  good  example.  Not  only  was  the  ex- 
clusion repealed,  but  it  was  made  retroac- 
tive to  the  beginning  of  1976.  Thousands 
of  Americans  found  themselves  faced 
with  a  greate:-  tax  liability  than  they  had 
expected.  The  bill  before  us  undoes  some 
of  the  damage  this  has  caused  by  mak- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1977  rather 
than  1976.  At  least,  this  is  some  improve- 
ment. 


While  I  support  the  new  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion provisions.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  put  it  into  effect  retro- 
actively. The  Tax  Reform  Act  was  not 
enacted  until  September  of  1976,  or  a 
full  three-quarters  of  the  way  through 
the  1976  tax  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  just  too  far  into  the  year  to  expect 
those  individuals  who  were  adversely  af- 
fected by  these  tax  changes  to  pay  taxes 
that  are  substantially  higher  than  they 
had  allotted  for. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  made  two  basic 
changes  in  the  sick  pay  exclusion  pro- 
visions. First,  it  substituted  a  new  disabil- 


The  tax  laws  of  our  country  have  be- 
come too  complicated.  Two  changes  are 
definitely  needed:  SimpUfication  of  the 
law  and  more  equitable  treatment  of  all. 
At  present  our  tax  laws  are  a  hodge- 
podge of  often  contradictory  impulses. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  1828  which  would 
preserve  the  sick  pay  exclusion  for  the 
1976  tax  year.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
318  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  Public  Law  94-455, 
generally  repeals  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
and  substitutes  a  maximum  annual  ex- 
clusion of  up  to  $5,200  a  year  for  individ- 
uals under  age  65  who  have  retired  on 
disability  and  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  After  age  65,  these  indi- 
viduals will  be  eligible  for  the  revised 
elderly  credit.  The  maximum  amount  ex- 
cludable is  to  be  reduced  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis  by  the  individuals  adjusted 
gross  income — including  disability  in- 
come— in  excess  of  $15,000.  These  pro- 
visions apply  equally  to  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  with  respect  to  taxable 
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years  beginning  after  Decemb<  r 
Of  course,  individuals  who 
ordinary  medical  expenses  _. 
ness  or  injury  may  continue 
those  medical  expenses  as 
law. 

It  is  my  judgment,  howeve 
cannot  justify  so  sudden  and 
able  a  tax  liability.  In  view 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
passed  only  last  fall,  the    . 
pect  of  the  bill's  sick  pay 
uniquely  unfair  as  well  as . 
densome  to  the  million  or 
*»rs  directly  affected.  To  notif; 
at  the  end  of  a  tax  year  that 
quired  an  additional  liability 
to  the  beginning  of  the  tax  yeat 
a  recommended  course  of  actiop 
to  be  taken  lightly.  The  very 
this  bill  has  been  given  early 
tion  is  indicative  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  receiv^ 
ous  letters  from  constituents  _ 
that  the  removal  of  the  sick 
sion  provision  retroactively 
for  them  an  unforeseen  and 
tax  liability.  Many  of  those 
paid  their  taxes  on  an  estin. 
are  now  faced  with  additional 
amounting  in  some  cases  to 
more.  That  is  a  lot  of  money, 
feet  this  will  have  on  many  .  . 
pecially  those  who  live  on  fixed 
will  be  to  wipe  out  their  saving  . 
and  to  make  them  increasing  y 
able  to  the  many  unexpected 
we  all  encounter  in  life.  It  shoujd 
that  the  basic  inequity  in  this 
is  that  those  who  can  least  , 
tional  burdens  are  those  mos 

Nor  should  we  underestima  e 
vere  emotional  and  psychologiqal 
which  this  measure  can  and 
upon  those  affected.  Imagine 
mendous  anxiety  a  person 
upon  discovering  that  he  was 
forced  to  pay  as  much  as  $1,( 
in  taxes  when  he  knows  that 
take  all  the  extra  funds — or 
even  more — he   has 
toll  this  could  have  on  his 
tions  with  his  friends,  his 
his  self -pride— could  potential! 
mous.  In  fact,  it  could 
ter  him  and  add  to  that 
sentment    which    tends    to 
democratic  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
that  the  retroactive  character 
pay  exclusion  provision  can 
considered   a  necessary 
budget.  The  amount  of  money 
is  only  $380  million  and  the 
current  resolution  on  the 
cal  year  1977  has  already  tak*n 
count  the  possible  postponemept 
sick  pay  exclusion  provision 

year.   This  very  fact    

argument  that  the  retroactive 
tion  of  this  provision  was 
assure  sufficient  revenue  gains 
some  of  the  bill's  spending  p 
The  truth  is  that  the  only    , 
pact  which  can  result  from 
provision  retroactive  is  the  untdid 
and  deprivation  the  many  woijid 
who  are  already  in  the  lower 
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strata  and  who  are  already  having  diffi- 
culty achieving  economic  survival. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  should 
H.R.  1828  be  enacted  into  law  it  would  be 

acceptable  within  the  general  context 
of  imminent  tax  cuts  also  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  By  simply  post- 
poning the  effective  date  of  the  sick  pay 
exclusion  provision,  the  Congress  would 
in  effect  be  adding  to  its  economics  stim- 
ulation package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  bring  back  to  quick  and  success- 
ful passage  this  legislation  so  that  the 
sick  pay  exclusion  provision  will  be  post- 
poned until  December  31,  1976.  If  we  act 
now  before  the  April  15  filing  date  for 
Federal  Income  tax,  both  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  be 
saved  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  pa- 
perwork. In  addition,  the  taxpayer  will 
be  relieved  of  the  added  financial  and 
psychological  burdens  associated  with 
the  retroactive  aspect  of  this  provision. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  reporting  this 
bill  out  in  a  timely  fashion  in  order  to 
bring  a  measure  of  relief  to  those  per- 
sons receiving  disability  retirement  pay. 
I  strongly  support  H.R.  1828  and  urge  its 
approval  by  my  colleagues. 

When  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
passed,  we,  unfortunately,  did  not  real- 
ize at  that  time  the  great  disservice  we 
were  doing  to  persons  on  disability  re- 
tirement pay  by  making  the  sick  pay 
exclusion  provision  effective  for  all  of 
calendar  year  1976.  We  gave  them  no  ad- 
vance warning  that  this  tax  provision 
would  be  changed,  thereby  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  increase  their  esti- 
mated tax  payments  in  order  to  cover 
any  increased  taxes  they  might  owe  for 
the  1976  tax  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate 
will  also  give  speedy  approval  to  this 
measure  in  order  that  it  might  become 
law  prior  to  the  April  15  filing  deadline. 
I  would  also  hope  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  take  extra  efforts 
with  those  people  of  disability  retirement 
pay  to  assist  them  in  filing  their  returns 
and  make  certain  that  they  do  not  over- 
pay their  taxes  for  last  year.  There  are 
some  who  have  already  filed  on  the  basis 
of  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  and  these 
are  the  ones  for  which  special  consider- 
ation must  be  given  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  any  refund  they  are  due 
is  paid  In  a  prompt  manner.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  strong  support 
to  H.R.  1828. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SiSK) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  1828,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVII  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 

RELIEP  FOR  CERTAIN  UNDERPAY- 
MENTS OF  ESTIMATED  TAX 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
1680)  to  relieve  taxpayers  from  liability 
with  respect  to  certain  underpayments 
of  estimated  tax,  underwlthholding.  and 
interest  on  underpayments  of  tax  attrib- 
utable to  the  application  to  1976  of  the 
sick  pay  and  other  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  1680 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Underpayments  of  estimated  tax. 

No  addition  to  the  tax  sbaU  be  made  under 
section  6664  or  6656  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  failure  to  pay  esti- 
mated income  tax)  for  any  period  before 
April  16,  1977  (March  16,  1977,  in  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  subject  to  section  6666),  with 
respect  to  any  underpajrment  to  the  extent 
that  such  underpayment  was  created  or  in- 
creased by  any  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 
Sec.  2.  Underwithholding. 

No  person  shall  be  liable  in  respect  of  any 
failure  to  deduct  and  withhold  under  sec- 
tion 3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  i 
1954  (relating  to  Income  tax  collected  at 
source)  on  remimeration  paid  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  to  the  extent  that  the  duty  to 
deduct  and  withhold  was  created  or  increased 
by  any  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976. 

Sec.  3.  Interest  on  undespatments  of  tax. 
No  interest  shall  be  payable  for  any  period 
before  April  16,  1977  (March  16.  1977,  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation),  on  any  underpayment 
of  a  tax  Imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  to  the  extent  that  such  under- 
payment was  created  or  Increased  by  any 
provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1680  provides  relief 
to  taxpayers  from  penalties,  additions  to 
tax,  and  interest  which  they  would  other- 
wise incur  as  a  result  of  provisions  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  which  were 
made  applicable  to  1976. 

A  number  of  provisions  of  the  1976 
act,  which  was  enacted  on  October  4  of 
last  year,  were  made  applicable  ffom 
January  1,  1976.  For  many  taxpayers 
these  provisions  increased  their  income, 
increased  their  income  tax  liabilities,  or 
increased  the  amounts  that  should  have 
been  withheld  by  their  employers  from 
their  wages  and  salaries. 


Individuals  are  required  to  file  quar- 
terly estimated  tax  returns  and  make 
estimated  tax  payments  if  they  have  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  income  not  subject 
to  withholding.  Because  of  the  1976  act 
changes,  many  people  ended  the  year 
with  larger  tax  liabilities  than  they  had 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  their 
estimated  taxes.  As  a  result,  in  many 
cases,  these  people  technically  underpaid 
their  estimated  taxes  even  though  the 
amounts   that   they   paid   were   proper 
amounts  under  the  law  as  It  existed  at 
the  time  the  estimated  tax  payments 
were  due.  Present  law  requires  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  assess  what  Is 
called  an  "addition  to  tax"  at  the  rate 
of  7  percent  a  year  on  these  underpay- 
ments and  this  addition  to  tax  cannot 
be  forgiven  even  though  the  taxpayers 
acted  reasonably  in  light  of  the  law  as  it 
existed  at  the  estimated  tax  due  dates. 
Corporations  have  a  similar  estimated 
tax  payment  requirement  and  they,  too. 
are  subject  to  this  addition  to  tax. 

H.R.  1680  provides  relief  for  these  tax- 
payers by  excusing  any  additions  to  tax 
that  arise  because  of  those  provisions 
of  the  1976  act  that  increased  Income 
tax  liability  for  1976. 

Similarly,  the  1976  act  increased 
withholding  tax  liabilities  In  some  cases. 
This  bill  excuses  any  sanctions  for  fail- 
ure to  deduct  and  withhold  income  taxes 
In  1976  to  the  extent  that  the  duty  to 
deduct  and  withhold  was  created  or  in- 
creased by  any  provision  of  the  1976 
act. 

Also,  some  taxpayers  had  short  taxa- 
ble years  or  fiscal  years  that  ended  be- 
fore the  end  of  1976  and  filed  their  final 
tax  returns  for  the  year  without  fully 
understanding  that  the  law  had  been 
changed  to  Increase  their  liabilities  for 
that  year.  For  those  people,  this  bill  for- 
gives any  interest  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  charged  for  any  period  before 
April  15,  1977,  for  individuals  and 
March  15,  1977,  for  corporations. 

In  the  past,  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted laws  late  in  the  year  which  Im- 
posed Income  tax  increases  on  some  peo- 
ple from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
Congress  relieved  taxpayers  from  assess- 
ments of  the  sort  I  described,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  were  attributable  to  these 
tax  Increases.  The  committee  concluded 
that  this  sort  of  relief  is  appropriate  as  a 
matter  of  custom  and  equity  and  has  re- 
ported this  bill  in  order  to  provide  the 
same  sort  of  relief  for  the  1976  act. 

I  might  add,  that,  when  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives acted  on  the  1976  act,  we 
acted  in  1975,  when  all  of  these  changes 
would  have  been  prospective  only.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  time  the  House  passed 
that  act,  there  was  no  need  for  these  re- 
lief provisions.  However,  as  we  know,  the 
bill  was  not  finally  enacted  until  10 
months  after  the  House  had  completed 
its  work  and,  by  that  time,  many  tax- 
payers had  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  problems  I  have  described. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue has  also  recognized  the  inequity  of 
imposing  these  sanctions  In  such  cases 
and  has  announced  that  he  has  instruct- 
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ed  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  delay 
making  assessments,  to  give  the  Congress 
a  chance  to  act  on  this  matter.  Unless 
the  Congress  acts,  the  Service  wiU  even- 
tually have  to  enforce  present  law  on 
this  point  and  assess  and  collect  the 
amounts  of  the  penalties,  additions  to 
tax,  and  Interest. 

The  forgiveness  of  the  sanctions  is  es- 
timated to  result  in  a  one-time  $15-mll- 
lion  reduction  in  receipts,  all  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  third  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Congress, 
provides  sufficient  room  for  this  revenue 
reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  H.R.  1680  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1680,  which  Is  designed  to  relieve  tax- 
payers from  additional  tax  liability  as  a 
consequence  of  certain  underpayments 
of  estimated  tax  and  underwithholding 
of  tax  on  certain  wages,  when  such  un- 
derpayment and  underwithholding  are  a 
consequence  of  various  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  with  retroactive 
effective  dates. 

In  earlier  legislation,  such  as  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  which  Congress  also 
passed  late  in  the  calendar  year  and 
which  also  imposed  certain  tax  increases 
from  the  beginning  of  that  year.  Con- 
gress relieved  taxpayers  of  liability  for 
additions  to  tax,  interest,  and  various 
other  penalties  in  connection  with  tax 
increases  as  a  matter  of  equity.  Such 
provision  was  not  included  in  the  1976 
act.  However,  to  date,  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  has  deferred  assess- 
ment of  additions  to  tax  with  regard  to 
these  changes  in  the  1976  Tax  Reform 
Act  upon  congressional  assurance  that 
the  failure  to  include  such  traditional 
relief  in  the  1976  act  was  a  consequence 
of    oversight    and    that    the    oversight 
would  be  remedied  in  the  95th  Congress. 
This  deferral  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely, 
absent  a  change  in  the  law.  Accordingly, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
grant  taxpayers  relief  from  these  addi- 
tions to  tax,  interest,  and  penalties,  simi- 
lar to  the  relief  which  has  been  tradi- 
tionally granted   by   Congress  In  such 
cases. 

The  bill  is  a  reasonable  one  and  I  urge 
its  enactment. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mkva)  ,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  his  efforts 
In  bringing  forth  this  legislation.  I 
believe  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  strove  strenuously  last  year  to 
avoid  any  retroactivity  insofar  as  any  of 
its  legislative  enactments.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, bicameralism  caused  such  a  re- 
sult notwithstanding  our  efforts.  This  bill 
seeks  to  mitgate  the  penalty  on  taxpayers 
for  not  having  withheld  sufficiently  to 
accommodate  the  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  seatmate  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Kansas  (Ms.  Keys)  who 
was  the  originator  of  the  bill  that  re- 
sulted in  this  legislation  before  us.  The 
bill  will  help  make  sure  that  the  tax- 
payers do  not  have  to  pay  a  penalty  for 
the  necessary  changes  that  Congress 
wrought  on  the  Tax  Code.  Ms.  Keys' 
leadership  was  indispensible  in  achieving 
this  result. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
making  a  good  point  with  regard  to  this 
and  that  is  that  bicameralism  is  what 
causes  this  kind  of  embarrassment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  understand  that  we  have  no  desire 
to  set  an  effective  date  which  is  in  the 
distant  future  when  we  pass  a  bill.  If  the 
Senate  does  not  act  promptly,  however, 
and  then  adopts  our  effective  date 
which  has,  in  the  meantime,  become 
retroactive,  there  is  no  way  it  can  be 
changed  in  the  conference.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  for  us  to  come 
through  with  a  bUl  of  this  sort  later  to 
relieve  the  people  from  the  unnecessary 
problems  resulting  from  the  delay. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  understand  that.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not 
deliberately  set  these  provisions  up  to  be 
retroactive.  This  is  one  of  those  inadvert- 
ent problems  that  result  from  the  delay 
between  the  enactment  of  legislation  in 
one  House,  then  in  the  second  House  and 
thus  resulting  in  retroactivity  unavoid- 
able by  the  first  House  to  act,  or  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CONABLE )  if  the  gentleman  has  ad- 
ditional requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  1680. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlpious  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  fhe  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TO 


FISCAL 


TO    AMEND   SECURITIES 
CHANGE  ACT  OF  1934  TO 
AMOUNT  AUTHORIZED 
PROPRIATED    FOR 
1977 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pasi 
ate  bill  (S.  1025)  to  amend 
ties  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
the   amount   authorized   to 
priated  for  the  Securities  and 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1971 

The  Clerk  read  the 
follows: 

S.   1025 


(VND   EX- 

IJNCREASE 

BE  AP- 

YEAR 


I  move 
the  Sen- 
Securi- 
increase 
)e    appro- 
Exchange 


tie 
t) 


Sena  e  bill,  as 


ani 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
35  of  the  Secxirlties  Exchange  . 
(15  tr.S.C.  78a  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
the  amount  "$55,000,000"  before 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1977"    and    Inserting    m    lieu 
amount  "$56,500,000". 


HotLse  of 

States    of 

Itiat  section 

of   1934 

by  striking 

the  words 

30, 

thereof    the 


/ct 


Sep  tember 


pro    tempore.    Is    a 

I  demand 

Without 
conkidered  as 


ECKH  IRDT 


for 


the 


The    SPEAKER 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection,  a  second  will  be 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
the  gentleman  from  New  Je 
RiNALDo)  will  be  recognized  ._ 
utes  each.  The  Chair  recognize; 
tleman  from  Texas  (Mr 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr. 
mvself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  w< 
sidering  today  concerns  an 
noncontroversial,   but  urgentl /^ 
supplemental  authorization  to 
rities  and  Exchange  Commissi<fn 
fiscal  year  1977.  The 
the  funds  which  this  bill  would 
has  already  been  approved  by 
on  March  16.  That  appropriat^n 
ure  is  presently  awaiting 
action. 

The  authorization  before  us 
was  unanimously  passed  by 
on   March   25.    and   was 
unanimously  reported  out  of 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  March  29,  1977. 

S.  1025  provides  a 
thorization   to  the  Securities 
change  Commission  of  $1.5  _.. 
creasing  its  total  authorizatioi 
fiscal  year  ending  October  31 
$56.5  million.  This  additional 
necessary  to  meet  last  Octoberfs 
living  pay  increase,  the  recent 
salary  raise,  and  to  provide  _ 
the  agency's  urgently  needed 
data  processing  and 
tems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 


tie 


consi  me 
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The  gen- 

)  and 

■sey    (Mr. 

20  min- 

the  gen- 

EckhArdt)  . 

Speak  !r,  I  yield 

are  con- 

a|)parently 

needed 

he  Secu- 

for  the 

approp*ation  of 

luthorize 

House 

meas- 

floor 


Serate 


S.  1025, 
Senate 


sub  lequently 

t  le  Inter- 

C  )mmittee 


and 
m  lion. 


supplemental  au- 

Ex- 

in- 

for  the 

1977.  to 

a|mount  is 

cost  of 

fexecutive 

f ui  iding  for 

a  utomatic 

recordkee:  )ing  sys- 

r  tmainder 


I  yield 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  S.  1025, 
is  a  simple  bill.  The  increase  in  an  au- 
thorization, which  totals  $1.5  million,  is 
to  meet  increases  in  salary  and  to  mod- 
ernize the  SEC's  automatic  data  process- 
ing and  record  system. 

The  full  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  reported  the  measure 
by  voice  vote  and  there  is  no  controversy 
over  the  bill's  provisions. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  bill's  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 
This  is  his  maiden  voyage.  This  is  the 
first  bill  that  he  has  managed  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee.  He  did  an  ex- 
cellent job,  and  I  commend  him  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  accom- 
plished it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  S.  1025. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  Just  passed,  S.  1025. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  TEMPORARY  AUTHOR- 
ITIES TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  FACILITATE  EMER- 
GENCY ACTIONS  TO  MITIGATE 
THE  IMPACTS  OP  THE  1976-77 
DROUGHT 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5117)  to  provide  temporary  authorities 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  facil- 
itate emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :       • 

H.R.  5117 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary,"  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  pursuant  to  the  authorities  In 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Laws  (74  Stat.  882, 
as  amended)  and  other  appropriate  author- 


ities of  the  Secretary,  and  the  authorities 
granted  herein.  Is  directed  to — 

(a)  perform  studies  to  identify  opportu- 
nities to  augment,  utilize,  or  conserve  water 
supplies  available  to  Federal  reclamation 
projects  and  Indian  irrigation  projects  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary;  and  consistent 
with  existing  contractual  arrangements,  and 
State  law,  and  without  further  authorization, 
to  undertake  construction,  management  and 
conservation  activities  which  can  be  expected 
to  have  an  effect  in  mitigating  losses  and 
danuiges  to  Federal  reclamation  projects  and 
Indian  irrigation  projects  constructed  by  the 
Secretary  resulting  from  the  1976-1977 
drought  period:  Provided,  That  construction 
activities  undertaken  to  Implement  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  November  30,  1977; 

(b)  assist  willing  buyers  in  their  purchase 
of  available  water  supplies  from  willing 
sellers  and  to  redistribute  such  water  to 
irrigators  based  upon  priorities  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  within  the  con- 
straints of  State  water  laws,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  minimizing  losses  and  damages 
resulting  from  the  drought;  and 

(c)  undertake  expedited  evaluations  and 
reconnaissance  studies  of  potential  facilities 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
current  emergency  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
evaluating  such  potential  undertakings  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  wells,  pumping 
plants,  pipelines,  canals,  and  alterations  of 
outlet  works  of  existing  impoundments. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Payments  for  water  acquired 
from  willing  sellers  will  be  at  a  negotiated 
price,  but  will  not  confer  any  undue  bene- 
fit or  profit  to  any  person  or  persons  com- 
pared to  what  would  have  been  realized  If 
the  water  had  been  used  in  the  normal  ir- 
rigation of  crops  adapted  to  the  area,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Purchases  of  water  acquired  under 
subsection  (a)  above  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided.  That  the  selling  price  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  recover  all  expenditures  made  in 
acquiring  the  water. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  priority  of  need 
for  allocating  the  water,  taking  into  con- 
sideration, among  other  things.  State  law, 
national  need,  and  the  effect  of  losing  peren- 
nial crops  due  to  drought. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"irrigators"  shall  mean  any  person  or  legal 
entity  who  holds  a  valid  existing  water  right 
for  irrigation  purposes  within  Federal  Recla- 
mation projects  and  within  all  Irrigation 
projects  constructed  by  the  Secretary  for 
Indians. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"Federal  reclamation  project"  means  any 
project  constructed  or  funded  under  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  and  specifically  in- 
cluding projects  having  approved  loans  un- 
der the  SmaU  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1044)    as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  defer  without  penalty,  the  1977  payments 
of  any  Installment  of  charges  Including 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  Irrigators  as  he  deems 
necessary  because  of  financial  hardship 
caused  by  extreme  drought  conditions:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  deferment  shall  be  recov- 
ered and  such  recovery  may  be  accomplished 
by  extending  the  repayment  period  under 
the  contracting  entitles'  existing  contracts 
with  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Actions  taken  piirsuant  to  this  Act 
are  In  response  to  emergency  conditions  and 
depend  for  their  effectiveness  upon  their 
completion  prior  to  or  during  the  1977  Ir- 
rigation season  and,  therefore,  are  deemed 
not  to  be  major  Federal  actions  signlflcantly 
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affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  4321). 

Sec.  6.  The  program  established  by  this 
Act  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  co- 
ordinated with  emergency  and  disaster  re- 
lief operations  conducted  by  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  under  other  provisions  of 
law.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  such  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies as  he  deems  necessary.  The  heads  of 
all  other  Federal  agencies  performing  relief 
functions  under  other  Federal  authorities 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  such  In- 
formation and  records  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  designee  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  March  1,  1978,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  a  complete  report  on  ex- 
penditures and  accomplishments  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  irrigators  for  the  purposes  of 
undertaking  construction,  management,  con- 
servation activities,  or  the  acqulstion  and 
transportation  of  water,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  an  effect  in  mitigating  losses 
and  damages  resulting  from  the  1976-1977 
drought  period. 

(b)  Such  loans  shall  be  without  interest 
with  the  repayment  schedule  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  loans  for  ac- 
quiring water  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  five  years  in  diu-ation. 

(c)  The  authorities  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  terminate  on  September  30,   1977. 

Sec.  9.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $100,000,000  to  carry  out  the  water  pur- 
chase and  reallocation  program  authorized 
by  this  Act:  Provided,  That  15  per  centum 
of  such  appropriations  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  other  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  and  for  construction  of  emergency 
physical  facilities  unaer  terms  and  condi- 
tions applying  to  expenditures  from  the 
emergency  fund  created  by  the  Act  of 
June  26,   1948   (62  Stat.   1052). 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Funds  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary during  fiscal  year  1977  for  expenditure 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  26,  1948  (62 
Stat.  1052),  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture on  behalf  of  (1)  projects  financed 
through  loans  pursuant  to  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  1044) 
as  amended,  and  (2)  projects  financed  with 
non-Federal  funds  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  third  sentence  of  section  46 
of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  649, 
650),  and  any  other  similar  provision  of  law. 
Expenditures  undertaken  under  this  au- 
thority shall  be  governed  by  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  apply  to  programs  regu- 
larly constructed  under  Federal  reclamation 
law:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  such  available  funds  may  be  used 
on  behalf  of  nonfederally  financed  projects 
and  not  more  than  $1,000,000  may  be  ex- 
pended on  behalf  of  any  individual  con- 
tracting entity. 

(b)  Fxmds  available  to  the  Secretary  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1977  for  expenditure  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  June  26.  1948  (62  Stat.  1052), 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  drought 
emergency  programs  conducted  heretofore 
or  hereafter  by  State  water  resource  agencies 
during  fiscal  year  1977  if  such  programs  are 
found  to  be  compatible  with  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  such  available  funds 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  not  more  than  $1,000,000  may  be  ex- 
pended on  behalf  of  any  State.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  widespread  and  diffused  nature 
of  the  benefits  deriving  from  this  subsection. 


all  funds  expended  imder  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(c)  Funds  avaUable  for  expenditure  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purchase  of  water  or  for 
acquisition  of  entitlement  to  water  from  any 
available  source  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  caused 
by  drought  conditions.  Not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,000  may  be  expended  for  such  activities 
and  any  amount  so  expended  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  hi  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  restricting  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  or — 

(a)  as  affecting  in  auiy  way  any  law  govern- 
ing appropriations  or  use  of,  or  Federal  right 
to,  water  on  public  lands; 

(b)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal 
or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  interests, 
or  rights  In  water  resources  development  or 
control; 

(c)  as  displacing,  superseding,  limiting,  or 
modifying  any  Interstate  compact  or  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  Joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or 
more  States  or  of  two  States  and  the  Federal 
Government; 

(d)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing, except  as  specifically  set  forth  In  this  Act, 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies;  and 

(e)  as  modifying  the  terms  of  any  Inter- 
state compact. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  ( Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  House 
the  bill,  H.R.  5117,  to  provide  temporary 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  facilitate  emergency  actions  to 
mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  1976-77 
drought. 

This  measure  represents  an  integral 
part  of  President  Carter's  drought  pack- 
age submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
March  23,  1977,  and  includes  the  only 
portions  of  that  program  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  As  chairman 
<;f  the  subcommittee  having  original  ju- 
risdiction over  this  matter,  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative of  the  cooperation  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  in  making  it 
possible  to  bring  this  measure  to  the  full 
House  as  quickly  as  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  drought  in  the  West- 
ern United  States  is  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  weather  recordkeeping;  con- 
sisting of  the  first  and  third  driest  years 
in  history  occurring  consecutively.  While 
H.R.  5117  is  not  a  panacea,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  it  does  represent  the  only 
practicable  response  which  we  can  make 
to  solving  some  of  the  problems  facing 
water  users  on  projects  which  were  d- 
veloped  by  the  Federal  Government. 


The  major  thrust  of  the  bill  is  the 
creation  of  a  program  for  the  purchase 
and  reallocation  of  water  or  annual  en- 
titlements to  water.  Under  this  program, 
the  Secretary  would  seek  out  irrigators 
who  are  willing  to  forgo  use  of  their 
water  right  entitlement  for  the  1977  crop 
year  and  negotiate  a  reasonable  price  for 
the  use  of  that  water  supply  for  1  year. 
The  water  thus  acquired  would  be  redis- 
tributed to  irrigators  of  high-value  crops 
who  would  be  obliged  to  pay  not  less  than 
the  negotiated  purchase  price. 

The  committee  visualizes  that  the  ma- 
jor use  of  the  program  would  be  in  the 
area  of  moving  water  supplies  from  an- 
nual relatively  low  value  crops  to  peren- 
nial crops  such  as  orchards  and  vineyards 
in  the  interest  of  saving  the  trees  and 
vines  requiring  many  years  to  establish. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  measure 
would  affect  in  any  way  the  system  of 
water  rights  in  effect  in  the  several 
States  nor  would  it  be  continuing  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  the  authorities  under  the 
legislation  will  expire  on  September  30, 
1977. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be 
seen  that  time  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  legislation  must  be  passed  im- 
mediately if  it  is  to  have  any  affirmative 
effect.  Farmers  must  know  now  that  the 
program  is  available.  If  supplies  are  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  willing  to  sell.  By  the 
same  token,  the  more  effective  the  pro- 
gram, the  more  of  the  authorized  $100 
million  will  be  used. 

H.R.  5117  does  some  other  things.  It 
authorizes  5-year  interest-free  loans  to 
irrigators  with  which  to  defray  the  cost 
of  acquired  and  redistributed  water.  The 
bill  also  extends  eligibility  to  small  rec- 
lamation projects,  non-Federal  irriga- 
tion districts,  and  State  level  water 
resource  development  agencies  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  emergency  fund  available 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  im- 
der  existing  law.  This  fund,  which  will 
have  about  $32  million,  can  be  used  by 
qualified  entities  as  a  source  of  funding 
for  emergency  water  supplies.  These 
funds  will  be  governed  by  the  terms  of 
existing  law  and  must  be  repaid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  borrower's  ability  to 
pay. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides authori^  for  the  Secretary  to  pur- 
chase water  from  any  source  whatsoever 
for  the  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  threatened  by  damage  or  ex- 
tinction by  the  drought. 

Finally,  the  measure  authorizes  de- 
ferral of  water  charges  due  the  United 
States  under  existing  contract  arrange- 
ments and  provides  that  they  shall  be 
recovered  by  extending  repayment  pe- 
riods if  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  passage 
of  this  bill  is  imperative  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
its  citizens  and  is  far  less  costly  than 
would  be  the  probable  cost  of  disaster 
relief  if  we  sit  idly  by  and  make  no  effort 
to  forestall  the  disaster  that  is  clearly 
in  prospect  for  later  this  year. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  Members  for 
its  speedy  passage. 
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Mr,  McFALL.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   MEEDS.   I  yield  to 

guished  gentleman  from 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
commend  the  gentleman  and 
committee  and  the  House  _, 
the  Interior  for  their  action 
It  is  very  Important  to  us  in 

I  hope  there  is  a  speedy  ^_ 
that  it  is  signed  by  the  Presiden 
certainly  the  drought  in  __ 
terrible  disaster  in  our  State  _„ 
and  the  provisions  will  help  us 
ways. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
gentleman   from    California 
comments.    The    gentleman    „ 
right.  The  drought  in  Califomlj 

than  it  is  any  place  in  the 

The  subcommittee  was  out  there 
testimony  on  the  severity  of  the 
There  is  just  no  question  under 
sible  scenario  that  the  drought 
f  omia  will  be  the  worst  since .  _ 
ing  in  weather  has  taken  place . 
I  would  like  also  to  mention 
valuable  assistance  and  help 
Members  on  the  subcommittee 
gentleman  from  California  gave  _. 
mittee  in  getting  this  legislatio  i 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
tieman  will  yield  further  to 
another  observation  on  the  „, 
of  the  drought  in  my  district 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  ^.„, 
Joaquin  Valley,  we  have  two  . 
gation  districts  that  have  been 
water  without  faU  since  1913 
there  is  only  going  to  be  three 
There  is  very  little  water  in  „ 
voirs  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
ally  below  minimum  pool.  Ther^ 
little  snow  in  the  mountains.  It . 
pated  there  will  be  only  three  Irr 
That  is  less  than  half  a  seasor 
are  going  to  have  to  rely  upon  ^-^ 
fortunately  we  have  the  watei 
water  table.  I  think  this  will  be 
to  do  it;  but  there  is  a  shortag( 
drillers  and  it  is  unknown  as  , 
much  water  we  can  really  provid  i 
way;  but  at  least  with  this  bill 
try.        

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  testimony  that  we  received 
fornia,  they  can  expect 
50  percent  in  California  oT  th 
which  they  had  in  the  worst 
year  which  was,  I  think,  1924. 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  MEEDS.  So  by  all 
is  of  a  disastrous  nature. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the 
from  California. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  to  commend  the  committee 
gentleman  for  the  very  expeditioiis 
on  this  very  important  piece  of 
tion.  As  the  gentleman  has  statec 
have  the  driest  year,  perhaps  th ; 
year  in  history,  going  on  in  the 
have  a  $6  billion  loss  that  is 
right  now  that  in  agriculture 
have  a  $6-billlon  loss  that  is 
in  agriculture.  We  have  with 
farm  employment  something 


like 
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jobs  that  are  expected  to  be  lost  as  a 
result  of  those  losses  in  agriculture.  If 
we  extend  into  the  normal  extension  of 
a  loss  in  agriculture  to  other  areas  at  a 
3  to  1  ratio,  it  makes  about  a  $20  billion 
loss  in  our  economy  in  California  and  I 
believe  100,000  to  150,000  jobs  affected  by 
this. 

The  important  thing  about  this  bill  is 
that  it  provides  expeditious  help,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  to  preserve  what 
we  have  right  now  to  give  protection  to 
farmyards,  protect  the  trees  in  v/hat  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  very  dry  year  this  year 
and  possibly  the  beginning  of  even  a 
drier  period;  so  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  this  fast  work  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  this  bill  expeditiously. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  those  comments  and  point 
out  that  even  very  conservatively,  the 
losses  in  agriculture  were  $400  million,  a 
very  conservative  estimate. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK) ,  one  of  the  prime  authors 
and  sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  in 
whose  district  some  of  the  greatest  harm 
will  come  from  this  drought. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
expeditious  manner  in  which  this  legis- 
lation has  been  handled  and  I  congratu- 
late the  Members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  intense  interest  they  have  shown 
in  trying  to  do  a  good  job  promptly. 

I  make  the  same  congratulation  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

The  gentleman  says  that  I  am  one  of 
the  original  authors  of  this  legislation. 

I  support  the  legislation.  There  are 
some  passages  of  the  bill  now  before  us 
that  have  been  changed  from  the  orig- 
inal version,  and  some  of  those  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  the  way  I  orig- 
InaUy  wrote  the  bill,  but  it  is  a  good  bill. 
I  veiy  much  appreciate  the  work  that 
was  done  in  creating  a  water  bank,  in 
planning  for  future  requirements,  in 
planning  for  current  programs  for  re- 
lief and  reclamation,  which  are  desper- 
ately important  now.  This  is  disaster  re- 
lief. It  is  important,  I  think,  in  the 
Northwest  Territories.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  just  mentioned,  the 
potential  damage  in  my  area  alone  is 
projected  to  be  about  $400  million  unless 
we  do  something  about  it.  That  is  just  In 
the  area  of  Eastern  Washington. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  West 
than  water.  This  bill  does  everything 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
done  at  this  time  for  the  relief  of  the 
drought  conditions.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  his  con- 
tribution. 
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Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  comments,  smd 
also  for  his  help  in  shepherding  this  leg- 
islation through  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    California    (Mr.    Don    H. 

Clausen  > . 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  in  placing 
emphasis  on  the  legislation  that  is  pend- 
ing before  us.  I  accompanied  the  sub- 
committee when  we  held  hearings  In  the 
Seattle  area  which  dealt  with  the  States 
of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington;  and 
then  subsequently  down  into  Califor- 
nia so  that  we  could  have  the  California 
story. 

I  can  state  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  Members  who  are  on  the  floor  now 
that  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  Is 
urgently  needed.  While  they  talk  about 
$500  or  $600  million  losses  potentially 
in  thfc  Northwest,  the  loss  in  California 
is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $4  to  $6 
billion.  The  losses  are  extraordinary  and 
potentially  devastating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us,  as 
amended,  is  a  good  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  for  those  users  of 
Federal  water  who  face  economic  dis- 
aster this  year  because  of  the  western 
drought.  It  goes  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee  permits  us  to  go  In 
using  Federal  prerogatives  to  forestall 
some  of  the  farm  losses.  But  it  also  points 
up  the  need  for  an  overall  water  man- 
agement program  on  each  river  system 
that  would  make  such  emergency  legisla- 
tion imnecessary  in  the  future. 

H.R.  5117  Is  stop-gap  legislation.  It 
provides  a  mechanism  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary may  act  as  a  catalyst  in  arrang- 
ing water  sales  between  low-priority 
users  and  high-priority  users.  The  "water 
bank"  will  operate  much  the  same  as  a 
commercial  bank,  permitting  depositors 
to  be  paid  for  their  deposits  at  the  time 
they  put  water  Into  the  bank  and  permit- 
ting water  purchasers  to  pay  for  the 
water  when  they  withdraw  It  from  the 
bank.  The  bill  provides  for  appropria- 
tions of  $100  million,  but  most  or  all  of 
this  money  will  be  recovered  through 
water  sales  and  loan  repayments. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Pow- 
er Resources,  which  handled  this  bill,  has 
jurisdiction  only  over  the  water  from 
Federal  reclamation  projects.  So  we  were 
limited  as  to  how  far  we  could  go  in  put- 
ting together  a  drought  relief  program. 
The  result  Is  a  bill  that  applies  to  users 
of  Federal  water  but  does  not  cover  pri- 
vate irrigators  who  obtain  water  from 
private  sources. 

These  latter  irrigators  may  obtain  dis- 
aster rehef  from  other  sources,  such  as 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  others,  but 
each  of  these  programs  has  different  cri- 
teria and  differing  types  of  relief.  The 
major  difference  between  those  programs 
and  the  relief  provided  in  this  bill  is 
that  H.R.  5117  will  come  into  play  before 
disaster  losses  have  been  incurred,  with 
the  Intent  of  mitigating  those  losses. 
The  other  disaster  relief  programs  are 
triggered  only  after  disaster  has  struck 
and  the  losses  have  already  been  suffered. 
We  should,  of  course,  pass  this  bill 
without  delay.  But  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  put  together  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  coordinated  use  of  scarce  western 
water  that  will  do  two  things:  Establish 
a  system  of  cooperative  effort  by  all  of 
the  users  in  each  water  basin  for  maxi- 
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mum   utilization   and   conservation   of  emergency  individuals  or  groups  cannot 
water   supplies,    and    provide    standby    misuse  the  authority, 

California  does  need  these  drought 
loans,  primarily  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

I  compliment  the  Interior  Committee 
for  the  expeditious  way  it  has  moved 
(H.R.  5117),  My  understanding  is  that 
President  Carter  will  sign  this  emer- 
gency bill. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sktjbitz). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  provide  temporary 
disaster  relief  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  It  their  unanimous  support.  Most 
disaster  relief  legislation  permits  help 
to  be  given  only  after  losses  have  been 
incurred.  This  program  aims  at  helping 
the  farmers  before  disaster  strikes  so 
they  can  hold  down  their  losses, 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  $100 
million  provided  in  this  bill  is  mostly 
"seed  money"  that  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury,  The  Secretary  will  use  this 
money  to  buy  water  and  to  make  loans 
for  the  construction  of  new  wells.  The 
water  he  buys  will  subsequently  be  sold 
at  the  same  price  for  which  It  was 
bought.  And  the  loans  will  be  repaid  by 
the  farmers.  We  have  stipulated  that  the 
loans  be  made  at  no  interest,  because 
all  loans  to  reclamation  farmers  are  at 
no  interest  and  we  feel  there  Is  no  justi- 
fication for  setting  a  precedent  that 
would  penalize  reclamation  farmers  In 
their  hour  of  need. 

The  water  bank  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  not  be  applicable  to  all  of  the 
drought-stricken  areas  of  the  West 
simply  because  the  situation  it  envisions 
does  not  exist  in  all  areas.  But  where  it 
can  work.  It  should  work  well.  It  will 
permit  growers  of  annual  crops  to  re- 
ceive a  price  for  their  water  that  will 
compensate  them  for  not  planting  this 
year,  while  making  enough  water  avail- 
able to  perennial  crop  growers  to  permit 
them  to  save  their  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  provides 
loans  to  farmers  outside  of  waterbank 
areas  to  permit  them  to  develop  new 
sources  of  ground  water. 

This  is  a  timely  bill  and  a  needed  bill. 
Without  it,  many  farmers  will  not  only 
be  hurt  by  the  drought  but  will  lose  their 
capital  investments  in  their  orchards 
and  vineyards  as  well. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  bodv  to 
support  this  bill,  because  it  provides  the 
Secretary  with  funds  and  authority  to 
immediately  respond  to  the  needs  and 
interest  of  those  farmers  in  the  West 
who  are  previous  users  of  federally  sup- 
plied water  and  whose  lifetime  invest- 
ments are  now  being  threatened  by 
drought.  Although  this  bill  can  in  no 
way  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  re- 
sponse to  the  water  needs  of  the  West, 
it  does  provide,  in  part  at  least,  a  short- 
term  solution  which  will  precipitate  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  this  scarce  and 
precious  resource! 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 


emergency  plans  developed  by  the  users 
themselves  for  drought-year  water  allo- 
cations under  a  system  of  mutually 
agreed  upon  priorities.  The  Federal  role 
In  such  a  plan  would  be  to  bring  all  of 
our  disaster  relief  programs  under  one 
umbrella,  with  standardized  criteria,  to 
help  the  users  and  their  local  and  State 
agencies  prepare  for  and  cope  with  water 
shortages  as  they  occur. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  relief  that 
Is  needed  right  now  and  must  pass  with- 
out delay  if  It  is  to  do  any  good. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  legislation  is  essentially  stopgap  leg- 
islation. In  the  final  analysis,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  address  this  water  crisis 
In  a  much  more  comprehensive  manner 
through  the  development  of  a  total  water 
management  program  for  the  future. 

The  drought  is  a  major  crisis,  of  major 
proportions.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
take  this  as  a  signal  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  something  more  comprehensive 
in  the  future.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  (Mr.  Lujan)  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  (H.R.  5117).  I  appreciate 
what  the  Interior  Committee  has  done 
to  move  on  this  drought  legislation, 
which  is  truly  emergency  legislation  and 
does  not  just  have  the  sometimes  over- 
used tag  of  "emergency"  attached  to  It. 
The  thing  that  bothers  me  so  many 
times  Is  that  we  tend.  In  this  body,  to 
attach  the  name  "emergency"  to  bills 
that  do  not  necessarily  have  genuine 
emergency  purposes  included  in  the  real 
content  of  the  legislation.  I  compliment 
the  Interior  committee  for  bringing  this 
genuine  emergency  legislation  to  the 
floor  and  doing  so  in  a  timely  manner 
so  the  loans  can  do  some  good. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Meeds),  came  before  the 
Budget  Committee  in  an  extraordinary 
session  to  try  to  make  sure  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  of  1978  include  an  au- 
thorization of  $100  million  in  loans  for 
the  drought  now  being  experienced  In 
the  West.  I  compliment  him  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  was  able  to  explain 
to  the  entire  Budget  Committee — the  im- 
mediate necessity  for  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  point 
that  these  are  loans  which  must  be  paid 
back. 

The  people  or  organizations  who  take 
advantage  of  loans  under  this  drought 
authorization  realize  they  have  to  pay 
it  back  in  5  years.  I  think  that  gives  an 
added  protection  to  the  Treasury.  In 
addition,  nothing  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  All  loans  must  be  made  in 
1977  ahd  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  Is  a 
termination  date  In  the  legislation  of 
September  30,  1977. 

I  compliment  the  committee  for  the 
way  It  has  put  appropriate  constraints  in 
the  legislation,  so  that  in  the  name  of 


mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
We  have  moved  as  swiftly  as  possible  to 
create  a  relief  program  that  will  mitigate 
the  losses  of  this  recordbreaking 
drought. 

We  were  unanimous  in  opposing  the 
administration's  position  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  charge  interest  for  the 
disaster  loans  authorized  in  H.R.  5117. 
Throughout  the  75-year  life  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act,  no  reclamation  farmer  has 
been  charged  interest  on  loans.  It  ill- 
behooves  us  to  .clamp  on  the  interest 
charges  at  a  timpwhen  the  farmer's  back 
is  to  the  wall,  because  of  water  shortages. 
I  would  emphasize  that  the  $100  mil- 
lion appropriation  authority  contained 
in  this  bill  does  not  represent  an  ex- 
penditure of  that  amomit.  The  money 
will  be  repaid,  either  by  water  purchases 
or  by  repaid  loans.  In  that  respect,  this 
bill  is  in  line  with  our  policy  of  trying  to 
make  all  reclamation-oriented  projects 
pay  their  own  way. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  bill.  If 
the  relief  is  to  do  any  good,  it  must  get 
to  the  farmer  now,  not  next  month.  That 
is  why,  in  our  committee  markup,  we 
provided  that  15  percent  of  the  author- 
ized money  will  become  immediately 
available  to  those  farmers  who  need 
loans  for  construction  of  new  wells,  pipe- 
lines, and  other  equipment  needed  to 
augment  present  water  suppUes. 

I  have  purposely  held  my  remarks  to  a 
minimum,  because  I  feel  we  should  pass 
this  bill  without  any  delay.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  its  support. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  drought  emergency  pro- 
grams embodied  in  H.R.  5117  which  au- 
thorize $100  million  in  temporary  spend- 
ing authority  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  wa- 
ter acquisition  and  other  drought  relief 
activities  designed  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  continuing  drought  in  our  West 
and   Midwest. 

As  you  may  know,  the  President  has 
already  declared  "emergencies"  due  to 
severe  drought  in  portions  of  12  States 
stretching  from  Michigan  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  With  moisture  far  below  normal 
for  almost  2  years  now,  even  the  rains 
and  snows  that  fell  over  much  of  this 
region  in  late  February  have  brought 
little  if  any  relief  as  reservoirs  continue 
to  dry  up  and  underground  water  levels 
drop  precipitously  lower.  Therefore,  un- 
less conditions  improve  dramatically  in 
the  next  few  months,  it  appears  likelj' 
that  many  of  these  States  will  experi- 
ence, in  rapid  succession,  2  of  the  driest 
drought  years  of  the  century.  And  even 
if  1978  were  to  bring  with  it  a  return  to 
more  normal  rainfall  and  snow,  the  wa- 
ter suply  deficits  inherited  from  this  year 
in  most  of  these  States  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  erase.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  assume  that  1978  will  be  wet,  nor 
that  it  will  be  the  last  dry  year  in  a  row. 
Indeed,  my  own  State  of  California  has 
had  up  to  as  many  as  6  consecutive  years 
in  the  past  when  precipitation  was  below 
normal. 

Unlike  most  natural  disasters  which 
start  abruptlv.  end  distinctly,  and  leave 
readily  identifiable,  verifiable,  and  quan- 
tifiable damage,  drought  is  a  creeping 
phonomenon — a  cancer  against  the 
land — resulting  in  losses  that  oftentimes 


b(en 
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defy  precise  computation  and 
plague  us  for  many  years  af  „ 
As  March  1977  began,  wheat, 
vegetable  crops   were  threat* 
ruin  throughout  much  of  the 
stricken  West  and  Midwest.  C 
other  livestock  herds  were  belnf 
slaughtered  for  lack  of  pasture 
planting  prospects  for  this  . 
mained  poor  at  best.  Dry-farm 
nonirrigated  rangeland  have  b„ 
est  hit  as  seasonal  precipitatioi]  , 
past  2  years  has  varied  betwe^ 
50  percent  of  normal.  Even 
rlculture  has  been  hurt  as  a  .> 
suflBclent  surface  nmoflf  and 
water  tables.  In  many  areas,  _. 
water  remains  for  about  one  . 
gation,  compared  to  the  usual 
irrigations  required  for  healthy 
What  Is  the  magnitude  of  sue 
tlal  drought-related  losses,  anc 
place  any  reliable  figures  on  tl 
jected  disruptions?  As  I  have 
indicated,  it  is  difficult  at  best 
mate  with  any  degree  of  accu 
probable  economic  impacts  of  a 
ing  drought.  This  is  especially 
agriculture,  where,  In  many 
decisions  on  whether  or  not  to 
year  have  not  yet  been  made. 

I  am  not  presently  aware  of  ^. 
prehensive  econometric  modeling 
or  forecasts  which  specifically 
our  current  drought  situation  1 
tempt   to   quantify   its   overall 
economic    repercussion    on    GI. 
nomic  recovery.  Inflation,  anc 
ployment  for  1977  and  1978 
Chase    Econometrics    and    * 
sources.    Inc.    have    recently 
alternative  agriculture  forecast^ 
explore  the  partial  implications 
tinuation    of    the    drought    thr^. 
1977.  Both  studies  agree  that  thi ; 
tlal  for  a  major  crop  production 
fall  in  1977  is  very  strong,  given 
rent  dry  conditions  over  much 
Western      and      Midwestern 
regions  of  the  United  States,  x 
that  inadequate  water  supplies 
rlgation,     particularly     in     Ca, 
Oregon,  and  Nebraska,  will  caus( 
In  planting  to  dryland  crops 
put  downward  pressure  on  :,^^^m. 
Irrigated  production  is  typical!' 
higher.    Such    diminished    crop 
will,  in  turn,  lead  to  dra 

duced  production  levels,  as 

table   1,  which  compares  3-,c- 
Jections  for  selected  crops  undei 
tlons  of  both  continuing 
no  drought : 


c<  ntlnue  to 
af  te  rwards. 
fruit,  and 
threatehed   with 
drought- 
Cattle  and 
sold  and 
tnd  corn- 
Si  (ring  re- 
I  Tain  and 
hard- 
over  the 
30  and 
irriiated  ag- 
res  lit  of  In- 
leclining 
enough 
irri- 
15  to  20 
crops. 
1  poten- 
can  we 
tHese  pro- 
already 
to  esti- 
accut-acy  the 
:ontinu- 
true  in 
instances. 
p  ant  this 
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TABLE  I.-COMPARISON  OF  PRODUCTION 
SELECTED  CROPS  UNDER  DROUGHT  AND 
SCENARIOS  1 


Selected  crop 


1977       19;  S 


Corn  (million  bushels}: 

Control 6,673 

Drought 5'o3, 

Wheat  (mrlllon  bushels):  ' 

2,017 


Control. 


Drought '"" "■  i'9g7 

Soybeans  (million  bushels):       

Control J  47g 

„     Drought i;""  i'298 

Cotton  (million  bales):  ' 

Control ij  45 

Drought mill"  ll!  13 


Sir 
2S' 

1(1 

Oi) 

561 

361 

r 

71 


'Source:  Data  Resources,  Inc. 
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As  can  be  seen,  the  most  precipitous  in- 
ventory changes  in  the  worst  crop  sce- 
nario occur  for  com.  However,  even  more 
extraordinary  results  are  reflected  in 
Ukely  crop  prices.  Even  with  the  large 
grain  carryovers  from  1976-77,  drought- 
reduced  crop  reductions  will  create  a  sub- 
stantial wave  of  grain  price  inflation,  as 
indicated  in  table  2: 

TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  SELECTED  CROP  PRICES  UNDER 
DROUGHT  AND  NONDROUGHT  SCENARIOS  i 


|ln  dollars  per  bushel] 


Selected  crop 


1977       1978        1979 


Corn: 

Control „ 2.44  2.36 

Drought 2  75  3  37 

Wheat:  ■*•'" 

Control „ 2.72  2.80 

-     Drought 3.04  3.83 

Soybeans: 

Control- 6.89  5.82         5.65 

Ofought „ _  7.28  7.57        l.n 


2.33 
3.45 

2.72 
3.98 


com- 

efforts 

address 

an  at- 


macro- 
eco- 
unem- 
'owever, 
Re- 
released 
which 
of  con- 
thif)ughout 
poten- 
short- 
he  cur- 
of  the 
arming 
feel 
for  Ir- 
Callfomia, 
a  shift 
will 
since 
much 
yields 
re- 
in 
pro- 
condi- 
and 


'  Source:  Data  Resources,  Inc. 

Again,  com  prices  are  expected  to  lead 
this  inflation,  and  continue  to  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  reversing  what  was  once  con- 
sidered a  very  favorable  feeding  outlook 
for  livestock.  Although  continuation  of 
the  drought  will  force  additional  mar- 
ketings of  nonfed  cattle  throughout 
1977,  thereby  tending  to  restrain  meat 
prices  in  the  short  term,  the  combina- 
tion of  rising  feed  costs  and  reduced  live- 
stock herds  will  drive  up  consumer  meat 
prices  significantly  in  the  longer  term,  as 
portrayed  in  table  3: 

TABLE  3.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  SELECTED  LIVESTOCK  PRICES 
UNDER  DROUGHT  AND  NONDROUGHT  SCENARIOS' 


Selected  livestock 


1977       1978         1979 


Steers  (dollars  per  hundredweight): 

^ontrol 40.25  43.96  42.44 

Drought 40  98  tc.  a\  ^i  « 

Hogs  (dollars  per  hundredweigh't)'"  " 

^°"V'J,'-  - 38.76  43.61  43.28 

Bro,lSrr(?S^isper-poundj: ^•'"'  ''''  ^''^ 

£°"»'°'- 39.59  43.40  42.26 

""•"Jht 40.11  45.29  47.68 


LIVELS    FOR 
NO  4DR0UGHT 


1979 


6.777 
6,146 

2,156 
2,194 

1.616 
1,510 

12.30 
10.10 


'Source:  Data  Resources,  Inc. 

These  agricultural  projections  do  not 
bode  well  for  consumers.  Indeed,  the 
Data  Resources  Inc.  study  suggests  that 
wholesale  food  price  inflation  will  ap- 
proach an  annual  rate  of  11  percent  for 
1977,  largely  as  a  result  of  continuing 
drought  in  the  West  and  Midwest.  Utiliz- 
ing standard  rules  of  thumb  for  translat- 
ing food  price  increases  into  probable 
impacts  upon  both  the  overall  consumer 
price  index  and  the  Federal  budget,  we 
find  that  total  drought-related  pres- 
sures will  likely  lead  to  between  a  2-  and 
3-percent  increase  in  the  overall  con- 
sumer price  index  and  cause  additional 
expenditures  in  the  Federal  budget  to- 
talmg  around  $5  billion  for  directly  re- 
lated programs,  and  $6  bilhon  for  indi- 
rectly related  programs. 

Extensive  estimates  regarding  antici- 
pated drought  losses  and  Impacts  upon 
overall  gross  national  product  and  em- 
ployment expectations  for  1977  do  not 
presently  exist  for  the  entire  United 
States.  Therefore,  to  give  you  some  indi- 
cations of  just  how  serious  these  eco- 


nomic impacts  might  be,  I  would  like  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  plight  of  just 
one  State— my  State  of  Callfomla. 

While  the  water  shortage  is  pinching 
large  urban  areas,  and  while  some  small 
communities  depending  upon  their  own 
wells  and  reservoirs  are  nearly  out  of 
water,  the  continuing  drought  in  Cali- 
fornia is  having  its  most  devastating  ef- 
fect on  agriculture,  where  some  of  the 
richest  land  in  the  world — when  it  is 
properly  irrigated— is  now  drying  up  due 
to  lifesucking  drought.  Based  upon  re- 
vised figures  released  last  month  by  the 
State  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
under  the  most  optimistic  scenario  the 
drought  could  cost  $2.9  blUion  in  gross 
State  product  and  57,000  lost  jobs.  Under 
the  most  likely  scenario,  fully  $4.5  bil- 
lion and  140,000  jobs  could  be  lost.  And 
under  the  most  pessimistic  forecast, 
nearly  $6.3  billion  and  259,000  jobs  could 
conceivably  be  lost. 

Such  potential  disruptions  are  uncon- 
scionable as  long  as  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal the  means  to  ameliorate  even  a 
small  portion  of  these  projected  losses 
yet  fail  to  respond  in  a  positive  and  timely 
manner.  This  bill  before  us  today  is  by 
no  means  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
problems     of     a     continuing     extreme 
drought.  However,  it  is  an  encouraging 
start  which  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  finance  emergency  water 
delivery   facilities   and   administer   the 
purchase  and  reallocation  of  emergency 
irrigation  water  supplies  between  willing 
buyers  and  sellers  within  the  constraints 
of  existing  State  laws.  In  particular,  such 
a  program  would  permit  redistribution  of 
water  from  farmers  in  drought  areas 
who  grow  annual  crops,  such  as  vegeta- 
bles and  pasture  crops,  to  those  with 
perennial  crops,  such  as  fruit  orchards 
nut  groves,  and  vineyards.  Clearly,  the 
rationale  behind  such  legislation  is  that 
perennial  farmers  stand  to  lose  consider- 
ably more  during  a  severe  drought  than 
annual  farmers  who  are  able  to  sow  and 
harvest    their    crops    in    one    growing 
season. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  first  step  forward 
in  coming  to  grips  with  the  longer  term 
effects  of  continuing  drought  in  our  West 
and  Midwest. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  that  the  House  suspend  the  mles 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5117),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  925)  to  provide 
temporary  authorities  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  facilitate  emergency 
actions  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the 
1976-77  drought,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows  : 

S.  925 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary",  acting  through 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  In  the  Reclamation  Laws  (74 
Stat.  882,  as  amended)  and  the  authorities 
granted  herein,  Is  directed  to — 

(1)  perform  studies  to  Identify  opportu- 
nities to  augment,  utilize,  or  conserve  water 
supplies  available  to  Federal  reclamation 
projects;  and,  within  existing  contractual 
arrangements  and  pursuant  to  state  water 
law,  to  undertake  without  further  authori- 
zation construction,  management,  and  con- 
servation activities  which  can  be  expected 
to  have  an  effect  In  mitigating  losses  and 
damages  to  Federal  reclamation  projects  re- 
sulting from  the  1976-77  drought  period; 

(2)  within  the  constraints  of  State  water 
laws,  acquire  avaUable  water  supplies  by 
purchase  from  willing  sellers  and  to  re- 
distribute such  water  to  users  either  within 
or  outside  Federal  reclamation  projects 
based  upon  priorities  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  objective  of  mini- 
mizing losses  and  damages  resulting  from 
the  drought; 

(3)  undertake  expedited  evaluations  and 
reconnaissance  studies  of  potential  facilities 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  current  emergency  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  evaluating  such  potential  under- 
takings including,  but  not  limited  to,  wells 
pumping  plants,  pipelines,  canals,  and  al- 
terations of  outlet  works  of  existing  im- 
poundments; and 

(4)  make  payments  to  Federal  reclama- 
tion project  landowners  who  are  without 
Irrigation  water  supplies  to  carry  out  soil 
conservation  measures  to  protect  the  pro- 
ductivity of  project  lands  for  future  seasons. 

Sec.  2.  Payment  for  water  acquired  from 
wUUng  sellers  will  be  at  a  negotiated  price, 
but  wUl  not  confer  any  undue  benefit  or 
profit  to  any  person  or  persons  compared  to 
what  would  have  been  realized  If  the  water 
had  been  used  in  the  normal  irrigation  of 
crops  adapted  to  the  area,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  priority  of  need 
for  allocating  the  acquired  or  developed 
water,  taking  Into  consideration,  among 
other  things.  State  law,  national  need  and 
the  effect  of  losing  perennial  crops  due  to 
drought. 

(b)  Where  the  allocation  of  the  water  Is 
to  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  contracting  en- 
tity such  entity  will  be  responsible  for  re- 
payment on  terms  and  conditions  within  the 
repayment  capability  of  the  beneficiaries  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  the  funds 
lised  for  developing  or  acquiring  emergency 
water  supplies  that  exceed  the  repayment 
capability,  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  assistance  to  indus- 
trial Irrigators  outside  Federal  reclamation 
projects,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
Interest-free  loans  to  such  irrigators  for  the 
piirposes  of  undertaking  construction,  man- 
agement, conservation  activities,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  water,  which  can  be  expected  to 
have  an  effect  In  mitigating  losses  and  dam- 
ages resulting  from  1976-1977  drought  period 
and  to  make  payments  to  landowners  out- 
side Federal  reclamation  projects  who  are 


without  Irrigation  water  supplies  to  carry 
out  sou  conservation  measures  to  protect  the 
productivity  of  their  lands  for  future  sea- 
sons. 

(d)  Each  Irrigator  desiring  a  loan  or  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (C)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  make  application  to  the  Governor 
of  the  appropriate  State  or  his  designee.  The 
Governor  or  his  designee  shall  determine 
whether  the  Intended  use  of  the  amount 
requested,  in  his  judgument,  meets  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
compiles  with  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  laws.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove such  loans  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  that  these  requirements  are 
met.  The  period  of  repayment  for  such  loans 
shall  not  exceed  five  years. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  •'irrigators"  shall  mean  any  person  or 
legal  entity  who  holds  a  valid  existing  water 
right  for  Irrigation  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  defer  without  penalty,  the  1977  and  1978 
payments  of  any  Installment  of  charges  in- 
cluding operation  and  maintenance  costs 
owed  to  the  United  States  on  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects  as  he  deems  necessary 
because  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  ex- 
treme drought  conditions:  Provided.  That 
any  deferment  may  be  added  to  the  end  of 
the  repayment  period  under  the  contracting 
entities'  existing  contract  with  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act 
are  in  response  to  emergency  conditions  and 
depend  for  their  effectiveness  upon  their 
completion  prior  to  or  during  the  1977  ir- 
rigation season  and,  therefore,  are  deemed 
not  to  be  major  Federal  actions  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852  as 
amended :  42  U.S.C.  4321 ) . 

Sec.  6.  The  program  established  by  this 
Act  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  co- 
ordinated with  emergency  and  disaster  relief 
operations  conducted  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies under  other  provisions  of  law.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such 
other  Federal  agencies,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. The  heads  of  all  other  Federal  agencies 
performing  relief  functions  under  other  Fed- 
eral authorities  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  the  Secretary,  or  his  des- 
ignee, such  Information  and  records  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee  shall  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  March  1,  1978,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
complete  report  on  expenditures  under  this 
Act,  which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  an  Itemized  account  of  each  contract  for 
construction  or  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
water  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  of 
1948  (62  Stat.  1052;  43  U.S.C.  503),  a  sum, 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,000.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  emergency  fund 
such  fiscal  year  1977  funds  appropriated  for 
other  purposes  as  may  be  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Provided,  however 
That  no  more  than  $200,000,000  of  fiscal  year 
1977  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
from  the  emergency  fund  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Construction  activities 
undertaken  to  Implement  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  not  be  Initiated 
after  October  1 .  X977. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  restricting  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  or— 

(1)  as  affecting  in  any  way  any  law  gov- 
erning appropriation  or  use  of.  or  Federal 
right  to,  water  on  public  lands; 

(2)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  FWleral 
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or   State  Jurisdiction,   responslbUlty    inter- 

or  controf*^**  ^  ^***'"  "'®°"'"*=«^  development 

™i5.l  ?  <"«Placlng,  superseding,  limiting  or 
modifying  any  interstate  compact  or  the 
jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  leeallv 
established  Joint  or  common  age^  of  two 

tL°i^'"I  ^*^*^^  °'  °'  *^°  o""  ™o™  States  and 
the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
Tff  !''riJ*  ^  specifically  set  forth  in  this 
tfri'J^^^  ^^"^^  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  or  participate  In  the  development 
of  water  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or 
regu  atory  functions  in  relation  thereto;  Ind 

(5)  as  modifying  the  terms  of  any  inter- 
state compact. 

MOTION    offered    by    MR.    MEEDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
niGtion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Meeds  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 

o^w^'^*^**^^  '^^^^^  °^  *^e  Senate  bill  s.  926 

Of  H  R  ^if.'  ^  "^"  *^"«°^  *^«  provlslone 
or  H.R.  5117,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5117)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS    FOR     MILITARY 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
stipend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5502)  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1977 
for  military  construction  and  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  family  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6502 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  titles  I,  n,  and  in  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
1977  (PubUc  Law  94-431),  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  Is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  energy  conservation 
fuel  conversion,  and  pollution  abatement 
projects  In  the  following  amounts: 

.,PJ     ^'    ^^^    ^^""y-    vartouB    locations, 
$18,796,000. 

.oi^^L^"*"    *^®     ^*^'    various    locations, 
$20,330,000. 

,J^^L/?L  *****  ^^  ^°'**'  various  locations, 
$20,000,000. 

TITLE    n— MILITARY   FAMILT   HOT7S1NO  ^ 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  authorizations 
contained    in   section   602   of   the   MUltary 
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Construction  Authorization  Act, 
lie  Law  94-431),  the  Secretary  o 
or  bis  designee,  is  authorized  to 
alterations,    additions,    expanslonk 
tensions,  not  otherwise  autborizep 
to  existing  public  quarters  at  a 
exceed — 

(1)  for    the    Department   of 
$13,155,000; 

(2)  for    the    Department    of 
$4,000,000;  and 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the 
$9,382,000. 

Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  by  section 
the  Military  Construction 
1977   (Public  Law  94-431),  there 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Secretary  of  Defense,   or  his 
military   family   housing   as 
law  for  the  following  purpoees 

(1)  For  authorized  improvemenl^ 
lie    quarters    and    minor 
amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000. 

(2)  For  maintenance  of  existing 
family  bousing,  an  amount  not 
$35,000,000. 

TITLE  ni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Authorizations  containid  in  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  auth^  irlzatlons 
and  limitations  of  the  Military  Cor  struction 
Authorization  Act,  1977  (Public  Law  94- 
431),  In  the  same  manner  as  If  sudi  author- 
izations had  been  included  in  tba  b  Act. 

Sec.  302.  This  Act  may  be  cltel  as  the 
"Supplemental  Military  Construe  Ion  Au- 
thorization Act,  1977". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Js  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  [Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  consipered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Nedzi)  . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consuiqe 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R. 
vides  the  required  authorization 
$122,126,000  in  military  construe  ion 
family  housing  appropriations  apded 
the  House  on  March  16.  1977, 
amendment,  to  the  fiscal  year 
plemental     appropriations     bill 
4877) . 

The  Subcommittee  on  Milltarj^  Instal- 
lation and  Facilities  considered  the  bill 
on  March  25.  after  hearing  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  orderec  the  bill 
reported  favorably  by  voice  \oU  to  the 
full  committee.  On  Wednesday,  M  irch  30, 
the  full  committee  approved  the  s  ubcom- 
mittee  recommendation  and  ord<  red  the 
bill  reported  favorably  without  ol  jection 

Specifically,  H.R.  5502  authori:^s 
125,000  in  energy  conservation 
lutlon  abatement  projects  and  $65l  million 
for  repairs,  improvements,  and 
construction  of  military  family 
These  figures  are  identical  to 
appropriated  for  these  same 
the  fiscal  year  1977  supplemental 
priations  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  approprlatit>ns 
these     construction     categories 
adde^  to  the  supplemental 
tions  bill,  primarily  to  help  stimulate 
national   economy   since   they 
producing  projects.  But,  there  is 
reason  equally  important  for 
Ing  these  projects.  Besides  the  ecbnomlc 
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stimulus  of  generating  an  estimated 
2,000  direct  jobs  in  1  year,  they  will  move 
the  armed  services  closer  to  the  Federal 
Government's  goal  of  eliminating  all 
pollution  sources  at  military  bases  and 
reducing  energy  consumption  through 
various  conservation  measures. 

For  example,  the  $32  million  proposed 
in  this  bill  for  pollution  control  will  en- 
able 14  military  installations  to  meet  ex- 
isting standards  this  year.  Also,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  energy  conservation 
projects  in  this  bill  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  energy  consumption  equiva- 
lent to  250,000  barrels  of  oil  each  year, 
equal  to  a  savings  of  $5.8  million  yearly. 
In  addition,  the  $65  million  contained 
in  the  bill  for  family  housing  repairs  and 
alterations  will  help  reduce  a  backlog 
in  these  categories  now  estimated  at 
more  than  $500  million. 

The  projects  to  be  authorized  by  H.R. 
5502  originally  were  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
1978  budget,  but  both  the  previous  and 
new  administrations  deferred  them  and 
other  projects  pending  a  study  of  future 
basing  requirements. 

While  the  Department  did  not  request 
the  authorizations  in  this  bill,  depart- 
mental witnesses  testified  that  the  De- 
partment has  no  objection  to  the  bill 
and  gave  assurances  that  the  bases 
where  these  projects  are  planned  will 
continue  as  active  installations  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

At  the  subcommittee's  request,  the 
three  services  supplied  lists  of  high  prior- 
ity energy  conservation  and  pollution 
abatement  projects  and  family  housing 
projects  that  they  feel  certain  can  be  put 
imder  contract  between  now  and  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977,  the  start  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Those  are  the  projects  authorized 
in  H.R.  5502. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment. I  recommend  approval  of  H.R. 
5502. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  question  concerning  page  4 
of  the  committee  report.  Under  the  head- 
ing, "Department  of  the  Army,"  for  "Wa- 
ter Pollution  Abatement,"  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  two  items:  First,  Port  Belvoir, 
Va.,  where  it  lists  "Pump  Station  Emer- 
gency Power,"  $369,000;  and,  second, 
"Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  Va.,  Sewage 
Treatment,"  $960,000. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is  this: 
Are  these  amounts  of  money  for  these 
two  installations  needed  for  water  pol- 
lution abatement  under  the  existing  per- 
sonnel situation  in  these  two  installa- 
tions, or  is  this  money  needed,  because  of 
any  anticipated  increase  in  personnel  at 
these  two  installations? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  listening 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  in  reviewing  these  projects, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  projects,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  the  projects  were  orig- 
inally scheduled  so  that  there  was  no 
change  in  the  course  of  this  fiscal  year. 
These  were  postponed  projects,  so  that  it 
is  our  understanding  that  the  projects 
do  not  anticipate  any  increase  in  per- 


sonnel. They  are  there  to  satisfy  exist- 
ing EPA  requirements  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  and  the  State  of  Virginia 
requirements  in  the  case  of  Vint  Hill. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fur- 
ther clarify  this,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  whether  It  Is  his 
understanding  that  this  money  is  not 
needed,  because  they  have  an  increase  or 
because  they  anticipate  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  personnel  who 
might  be  located  at  these  locations  com- 
pared to  what  is  there  now? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  chairman  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  number  of  personnel 
which  are  or  could  be  assigned  to  these 
particular  installations. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  full 
support  of  H.R.  5502  whose  purposes 
have  been  described  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  debate 
lately  about  the  need  to  create  immedi- 
ate jobs  by  accelerating  Government- 
sponsored  construction  projects.  Indeed, 
this  bill  will  accomplish  that  goal.  But 
other  benefits,  equally  as  important,  will 
result  from  enactment  of  H.R.  5502. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  energy  con- 
servation projects  authorized  in  H.R. 
5502  will  reduce  energy  consumption  at 
military  bases  equivalent  to  250,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  each  year.  This  is  equal  to  a 
savings  of  $5.8  million  annually.  So,  we 
should  see  not  only  the  savings  of  dollars, 
but  the  savings  of  precious  fuel  as  well. 
As  stated  previously,  this  bill  will  help 
eliminate  air  and  water  pollution  sources 
at  various  military  bases  which  are  now 
in  violation  of  air  and  water  quality 
standards.  As  you  know.  Congress  has 
been  authorizing  and  appropriating  an 
average  of  about  $110  million  yearly 
since  1971  for  projects  to  control  pollu- 
tion at  all  military  installations.  This 
year,  however,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  only  requested  $22  million  for 
pollution  control  in  the  fiscal  year  1978 
budget.  This  bill  will  greatly  supplement 
that  meager  effort  and  hopefully  will 
help  the  Department  meet  its  goal  of 
having  all  bases  pollution -free  by  Sep- 
tember 1979. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  multi- 
purpose bill  and  should  have  the  support 
of  all  of  us.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  5502. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supple- 
mental military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  under  consideration  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  properly  ease 
unemployment,  provide  needed  stimulus 
to  the  overall  economy  and  at  the  same 
time,  help  to  meet  our  national  goals  of 
abolishing  air  and  water  pollution  and 
conserving  energy. 

The  projects  which  will  be  funded 
under  tills  authorization  were  of  suffi- 
ciently high  priority  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  original  department  of  de- 
fense request  for  fiscal  year  1978.  How- 
ever, an  imtimely  and  unwise  cut  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  the 
1978  request  caused  the  projects  to  be 
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dropped.  I  have  said  many  times  that 
this  move  by  OMB  went  directly  con- 
trary to  our  national  interests.  The  fimds 
provided  in  this  authorization  will  help 
remedy  that  situation. 

By  providing  this  authorization, 
which  will  provide  $122  million  for  air 
and  water  pollution  projects  and  energy 
conservation  projects,  money  will  go  into 
highly  labor  intensive  projects  within  60 
to  90  days  from  the  time  the  money  is 
provided.  It  will  keep  thousands  of 
Americans  at  work  and  at  the  same  time 
will  help  to  provide  clean  air  and  water 
and  save  precious  enegy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach. The  projects  should  not  have 
been  deleted  in  the  first  place  by  OMB 
and  certainly  they  should  not  be  denied 
now  that  we  in  this  body  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  OMB  mistake. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  so  that  this 
important  work  can  go  forward  at  mili- 
tary installations  across  our  Nation  and 
keep  Americans  in  jobs. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michiigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  5502. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (twor 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  5027,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  402,  nays  0 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b) .  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  will  b^w  put 
the  question  on  each  motion  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was  en- 
tertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  5027,  H.R.  3695,  and  H.R.  1828. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  electronic  votes  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


CLARIFYING  THE  REQUIREMENT 
THAT  MEDICAL  SERVICES  BE 
PROVIDED  BY  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  5027. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin, 
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Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

NAYS — 0 


Stratton 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Ttongas 

Tucker 

TTdall 

Ullnian 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Aspin 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clay 

Conte 

Conyers 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 


NOT  VOTING — 30 

Rostenkowski 


Pary 

Plorlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Heftel 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Okla. 

Krueger 

MUford 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Pursell 


Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Sttmip 
Teague 
Watkins 
Waxman 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Mo. 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Plorio  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Staggers. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Stump. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  3(b)  (3)  of  rule  XXVII.  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  .5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
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within  which  a  vote  by  electn  nic  device 
may  be  taken  on  all  of  the  addi  ;ional  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rioles  on  which  the 
Chair  has  postponed  further  pi  oceedings 


REVISE    AND    IMPROVE    ThE    PRO 
GRAM   OP   MAKING   GRj  lNTS    TO 
THE  STATES  FOR  THE  CO  'JSTRUC 
TION,   REMODELING,   AN  )  RENO 
VATION  op  STATE  HOMq  FACILI- 
TIES 


Robe  jts) 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
finished  business  is  the 
pending  the  rules  and  passint 
H.R. 3695. 

The  Clerk  read  th^  title  of 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  bj 
tleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  am  I 
bill,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electtonlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  39S ,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voti|ig  32,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  120] 
TEAS — 399 


The  un- 

questi^n  of  sus- 

the  bill 

trie  bill. 

rhe  ques- 

the  gen- 

that 

pass  the 

were 


I  ays 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammennan 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Badham 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  RX 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 
BevUl 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  0«1U. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  na. 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Burle«>n.Ta. 

Burllson.  MO. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Caputo 


Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coleman 

Collins,  HI. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

Comwell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Dxincan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

EUberg 

ESnery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Faaoell 

Penwlck 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plaher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 


Ford, 


r  gton 


Forsy  the 

Foun  :aln 

Frase  ■ 

Fren^el 

Frey 

Fuqu  I 

Oayd  IS 

Geph  irdt 

Giain  o 

Gibb(  ns 

Gilmi  n 

Olnn 

GUck  nan 

Gold's  ater 

Ooodfng 

Gore 

Gradiion 

Grass  ey 

Gudgi  r 

Guyei 

Haged  orn 

Hall 

Hamiljton 

Hamn  er- 

schi  ildt 

Hanle  ' 

Hanni  ford 

Hanse i 

Harkii  1 

Harri 

Harris 

Harshi , 

Hawkl  IS 

Heckle  r 

Hefnei 

Hlght<  wer 

Hlllis 

Hollaiil 

Ho  lenjjeck 

Holt 

HoltziAan 
Hortor 
Howari  1 
Hubba  d 
Hucka'  ly 
Hughe 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Irelanc 
Jacobs 
Jenkln  i 
Jenretl  e 
Johnson, 
Johnso^, 
Jones 
Jones, 
Jordan 
Hasten 
Hasten  neler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketch\4n 
Keys 
HUdee 
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Tenn. 


Kindness 
Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

L  oyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtba 


Myers,  Gary        Shuster 
Myers,  Michael  Sikes 
Myers,  Ind. 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 
Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Ouayle 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ran  gel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
•  Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Selberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 

NAYS— 0 


Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 
Walsh 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolfif 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


ANSWERED  '■PRESENT"— 1 
Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTING- 

-32 

Andrews,  N.C 

Fary 

Rostenkowskl 

Aspln 

Florio 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cavanaugh 

Ford,  Mich. 

Staggers 

Clay 

Oammage 

Stimip 

Conte 

Heftel 

Teague 

Conyers 

Jeffords 

Watklns 

Danlelson 

Jones,  Okla. 

Waxman 

Dent 

Krueger 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Dickinson 

MUford 

Young,  Fla. 

Dicks 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Young.  Mo. 

Dlggs 

Pursell 

,  Calif. 
Colo. 
.C. 

'>nn. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Oammage. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Stmnp. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of 
California. 

Mr.   Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Staggers. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Dent. 


Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Clay. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CHANGES  IN 
SICK  PAY  EXCLUSION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 

SfS^o^o"^®  ^^^^  ^"^  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  1828,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  that 

^®  v?,?^®«^"^P^"^  *^«  ^"les  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  1828,  as  amended,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  404,  nays  n 
not  voting  28.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Badham 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 


[Roll  No.  121) 
YEAS — 404 


Byron 

Caputo 

Carney 

Can- 
Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coleman 

Collins.  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

Comwell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fish 


Fisher 

Jnthlan 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Qaydos 

Gephardt 

Qlalmo 

Gibbons 

OUman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
HUlU 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 


Jones,  Tenn 

Moss 

Shipley 

Jordan 

Mottl 

Shuster 

Kasten 

Murphy,  HI. 

Sikes 

Kastenmeler 

Murphy,  N.Y.     Simon 

Kazen 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Slsk 

KeUy 

Murtha 

Skelton 

Kemp 

Myers,  Gary 

Skubitz 

Ketchum 

Myers,  Michael  Slack 

Keys 

Myers,  Ind. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

KUdee 

Natcher 

Snyder 

Kindness 

Neal 

Solarz 

Koch 

Nedzl 

Spellman 

Kostmayer 

Nichols 

Spence 

Krebs 

Nix 

St  Germain 

LaFalce 

Nolan 

Stangeland 

Lagomarslno 

Nowak 

Stanton 

Latta 

O'Brien 

Stark 

Le  Fante 

Oakar 

Steed 

Leach 

Oberstar 

Steers 

Lederer 

Obey 

Steiger 

Leggett 

Ottinger 

Stockman 

Lehman 

Panetta 

Stokes 

Lent 

Patten 

Stratton 

Levltas 

Patterson 

Studds 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Pattlson 

Stump 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Pease 

Symms 

Long,  La. 

Pepper 

Taylor 

Long,  Md. 

Perkins 

Thompson 

Lott 

Pickle 

Thone 

LuJan 

Pike 

Thornton 

Luken 

Poage 

Tonry 

Lundlne 

Pressler 

Traxler 

McClory 

Preyer 

Treen 

McCloskey 

Price 

Trible 

McCormack 

Pritchard 

Tsongas 

McDade 

Quayle 

Tucker 

McDonald 

Qule 

Udall 

McEwen 

QuUlen 

Ullman 

McPall 

Rahall 

Van  Deerlln 

McHugh 

RaUsback 

Vander  Jagt 

McKay 

Rangel 

Vanik 

McKinney 

Regula 

Vento 

Madigan 

Reuss 

Volkmer 

Magulre 

Rhodes 

Waggonner 

Mahon 

Richmond 

Walgren 

Mann 

Rlnaldo 

Walker 

Markey 

Rlsenhoover 

Walsh 

Marks 

Roberts 

Wampler 

Marlenee 

Robinson 

Weaver 

Marriott 

Rodino 

Weiss 

Martin 

Roe 

Whalen 

Mathls 

Rogers 

White 

Mattox 

Roncalio 

Whitehurst 

MazzoU 

Rooney 

Whitley 

Meeds 

Rose 

Whitten 

Metcalfe 

Rosenthal 

Wiggins 

Meyner 

Rousselot 

WUson,  Bob 

Michel 

Roybal 

WUson,  Tex. 

Mikulskl 

Rudd 

Winn 

Mlkva 

Runnels 

Wlrth 

MUler,  Calif. 

Ruppe 

Wolff 

Miller,  Ohio 

Russo 

Wright 

Mlneta 

Ryan 

Wydler 

Minlsh 

Santinl 

Wylie 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sarasin 

Yates 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Satterfleld 

Yatron 

Moakley 

Sawyer 

Young,  Alaska 

Moffett 

Scheuer 

Young,  Mo. 

MoUohan 

Schroeder 

Young,  Tex. 

Mc^tgomery 

Schulze 

Zablockl 

Moore 

Sebelius 

Zeferettl 

Moorhead, 

Selberling 

Calif. 

Sharp 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

AndrewB,  N.C. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Rostenkowskl 

Aspln 

Gammage 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clay 

Heftel 

Staggers 

Conte 

Jeffords 

Teague 

Conyers 

Jones.  Okla. 

Watklns 

Dent 

Krueger 

Waxman 

Dickinson 

MUford 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Dicks 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young,  Fla, 

Dlggs 

Pettis 

Florio 

Pursell 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Oammage. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Krueger. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina. 


Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bUl,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  relating  to  the  effective  date  for 
the  changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  H.R.  3695 
a  short  time  ago,  I  was  compelled  to  be 
off  the  floor.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5717 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  may  have  im- 
til  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  5717,  to  provide  for  reUef 
and  rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Ru- 
mania. I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


cxsni- 


544— Part  9 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4800, 
TO  EXTEND  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4800)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1974  for 
an  additional  year,  to  revise  the  trigger 
provisions  in  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For   conference    report    and   state- 
ment, see  prior  proceedings  of  today.) 
Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 
man). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  important 
conference  report.  The  FSB  provisions 
of  the  law  expired  on  last  Thursday  eve- 


ning. It  is  important  that  we  understand 
the  contents  of  this  bill,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
agreements  arrived  at  in  this  conference 
report,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Corman), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance  and  Usemployment  Com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  H.R.  4800  as  agreed  to 
by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  in- 
clude the  following: 

The  Federal  supplemental  benefits- 
FSB— program  is  extended  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1977,  with  a  phaseout  to  February 
1,  1978. 

UntU  April  30,  1977,  up  to  26  weeks 
of  FSB — or  a  combined  maximum  of  65 
weeks  of  regular,  extended,  and  Federal 
supplemental  benefits — will  continue  to 
be  paid  in  States  where  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  is  6  percent  or  higher. 
This  provides  a  4-week  transition  period 
for  those  imemployed  workers  who  have 
exhausted  the  first  13  weeks  of  FSB  but 
have  entitlement  remaining  in  the  sec- 
ond 13  weeks  of  this  program. 

As  of  May  1,  1977,  up  to  13  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
can  be  paid  to  unemployed  workers  who 
exhaust  regular  and  extended  benefits. 
These  additional  benefits  will  be  payable 
in  States  with  insured  unemployment 
rates  of  5  percent  or  higher.  This  pro- 
vides for  a  combined  maximum  of  52 
weeks  of  regular,  extended  and  Federal 
supplemental  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  in  States  with  high  unem- 
ployment. 

No  new  claims  for  FSB  can  be  accepted 
after  October  31,  1977,  under  this  exten- 
sion of  the  program.  Unemployed  work- 
ei-s  who  have  applied  for  FSB  prior  to 
that  date,  however,  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  draw  benefits  until  they  have 
used  up  their  FSB  entitlement  or  until 
January  31,  1978,  whichever  comes  first. 
Under  present  law,  FSB  is  financed  out 
of  refundable  Federal  general  revenue 
advances  to  the  Federal  unemployment 
trust  fund.  The  general  revenues  used  to 
finance  this  extension  of  FSB  will  not  be 
repayable. 

H.R.  4800  requires  States  to  deny  FSB 
to  individuals  who  do  not  actively  seek 
work  or  who  refuse  offers  of  suitable 
work.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation, for  the  purposes  of  the  FSB  pro- 
gram any  work  would  be  considered  suit- 
able if  it  is  within  the  capabilities  of 
the  F'SB  claimant,  pays  the  minimum 
wage  and  gross  average  remuneration 
equal  to  the  individual's  unemployment 
benefits,  is  listed  with  the  State  employ- 
ment service  or  is  offered  in  writing,  and 
meets  the  other  requirements  of  Federal 
law  and  State  law  and  practices  pertain- 
ing to  suitable  or  disqualifying  work  that 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  delays  for 
2  additional  years,  until  January  1,  1980, 
the  provisions  in  Federal  law  which  pro- 
vide for  the  automatic  recoupment  of 
outstanding  Federal  imemployment  in- 
surance loans  to  States. 
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The  conference  agreement 
tains  a  Senate  amendment  _  -, 
future  pay  increases  for  Membe  rs 
gress,  Federal  judges,  and  senic  r 
oflBcials  be  subject  to  a  rollca^l 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Federal  supplemental  _ . 
gram  was  enacted  in  December 
program  was  In  response  to  the 
crease  in  the  unemployment  ra 
large  number  of  workers  who 
pected  in  the  coming  months 
their  regular  and  extended 
fore  obtaining  suitable 
itially  FSB  contained  both  .._ 
State  triggers  to  initiate  and 
the  additional  unemplosonent 
tion  benefits.  It  provided  up  tc 
mum  of  13  additional  weeks 

ployment   compensation   

combined  maximum  of  52  weefc 
lar,  extended,  and  Federal  __^ 
benefits— in  all  States  when  the 
insured  unemployment  rate  waj 
cent  or  higher,  and,  if  the  nat; 
dropped  below  4.5  percent,  the 
of  FSB  could  be  paid  in  States 
sured   unemployment  of   4 
higher.  As  a  part  of  the  Tax  _, 
Act  of  1975  Congress  increased 
to  26  the  maximum  number  of  .. 
vided  under  the  FSB  program, 
creased  the  combined  maximi*n 
weeks  of  regular,  extended,  anc 
supplemental  benefits. 

Public   Law   94-45,   enacted 
1975,  extended  FSB  until  March 
It  extended  through  December 
payment  of  up  to  26  weeks  of 
basis  of  National  or  State 
ginning  January  1,   1976,  the 
trigger   was   eliminated   and 
made  payable  on  the  basis  of 
sured  unemployment  rates. 

Under  current  law,  in  States 
sured  unemployment  rates  of  6 
or  more,  FSB  provides  a  maximim 
additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
pensation — up  to  a  combined 
of  65  weeks  of  regular,  extended 
Federal  supplemental  benefits— t  y 
ployed  workers  covered  under  the 
nent  State  and  Federal 
compensation  programs.  In  Sta 
insured  unemployment  rates 
and  5.9  percent.  FSB  provides 
mum  of  13  additional  weeks  of 
ment  compensation — up  to  a 
maximum  of  52  weeks — to 
workers  who  exhaust  their 
extended  benefits. 

As  of  March  12,  1977,  34  States 
trigger  requirements  to  pay  FS-,. 
States  had  insured  unemploym^t 
between  5  and  5.9  percent,  r 
maximum  of  13  weeks  of  FSB 
In  25  States  the  insured  luiemp 
rate  was  6  percent  or  higher 
the  payment  of  up  to  26  weeks 

unemployed  workers  who  

regular  and  extended  benefits 
over  500,000  claimants  are 
payments. 

H.R.  4800  extends  the  FSB 
November  1,  1977,  with  a 
February  1,  1978.  As  of  May  1 
limits  to  13  the  maximum  mi.  .i. 
additional  weeks  of  unemployme  it 
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pensation payable  to  unemployed  work- 
ers who  exhaust  regular  and  extended 
benefits.  The  combined  maximum  will 
then  be  52  weeks  of  regular,  extended, 
and  Federal  supplemental  benefits,  and 
FSB  will  be  payable  to  unemployed  work- 
ers in  States  with  insured  unemployment 
rates  of  5  percent  or  higher. 

Under  this  extension,  new  FSB  claims 
may  be  filed  and  accepted  through  Octo- 
ber 31,  1977.  No  new  claims  may  be  filed 
after  that  date.  However,  individuals  who 
have  filed  an  FSB  claim  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 1  of  this  year  can  continue  to  draw 
benefits  until  they  have  exhausted  their 
FSB  entitlement  for  January  31,  1978, 
which  ever  comes  first. 

Present  law  provides  that  when  the 
unemployment  in  a  State  reaches  the 
level  required  to  pay  FSB,  these  addi- 
tional benefits  will  continue  to  be  paid  in 
the  State  for  a  minimum  of  26  weeks  In 
other  words,  once  the  State  meets  the 
FSB  requirement,  it  stays  triggered  on 
for  at  least  6  months,  regardless  of  fluc- 
uations  in  the  State  unemployment  rates 
that  might  occur.  The  conference  agree- 
ment reduces  the  minimimi  duration  of 
a  State  FSB  payment  period  to  13  weeks. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  13 -week  maxi- 
mum FSB  entitlement  for  individual 
claimants  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  on  HR 
4800  provides  that  Federal  general  rev- 
enues used  to  finance  any  FSB  paid  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  ending  after 
March  31.  1977,  will  not  be  repayable 
Under  current  law,  FSB  is  financed  by 
employer  paid  Federal  payroll  taxes— 
FUTA— which  are  paid  into  the  Federal 
unemployment  insurance  trust  fund 
Part  of  the  money  from  the  FUTA  tax 
revenue  is  credited  to  the  extended  un- 
employment compensation  account  in 
the  unemployment  trust  fund.  This  ac- 
count is  used  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  extended  benefits  and  all  of  FSB.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  supply  repayable 
advances  from  general  revenue  to  the 
extended  unemployment  account  In 
fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and  1975  through 
the  present.  The  debt  is  currently  $8  1 
billion,  of  which  $5.3  billion  is  attribut- 
able to  FSB. 

The  shift  to  general  revenue  financ- 
mg  of  FSB  provided  in  this  bill  is  based 
on  the  position  that  after  a  person  has 
exhausted  regular  and  extended  benefits 
the  reason  for  his  unemployment  can  no 
longer  be  attributed  to  his  previous  em- 
ployers. Therefore,  the  financing  of  any 
additional  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  should  be  shifted  from  em- 
ployer-paid payroll  taxes  to  general  rev- 
enues. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  104 
of  the  bill,  in  addition  to  any  eligibilitv 
requirements  of  the  applicable  State 
law,  an  individual  will  be  disqualified 
from  receiving  FSB  for  failing  to  actively 
seek  work;  failing  to  apply  for  any  suit- 
able work  to  which  he  or  she  was  re- 
ferred by  the  State  agency;  or  failing 
to  accept  any  oflfer  of  suitable  work. 

To  meet  the  "actively  seeking  work" 
requirement  for  any  week  the  FSB 
claimant  will  have  to  engage  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  sustained  effort  to  obtain 


work  during  such  week,  and  provide 
tangible  evidence  to  the  State  agency 
that  he  or  she  has  actively  sought  work 
for  such  week. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  FSB  program, 
any  work  will  be  considered  "suitable" 

Is  within  the  capabilities  of  the  claim- 
ant; 

Meets  the  conditions  of  present  Fed- 
eral law; 

Meets  the  conditions  of  State  law  and 
practices  pertaining  to  suitable  or  dis- 
qualifying work  that  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  section,  such 
as  not  requiring  an  Individual  to  take  a 
job  that  Involves  traveling  an  unreason- 
able distance  to  work  or  poses  an  un- 
reasonable threat  to  the  individual's 
morals,  health  or  safety; 

Pays  wages  at  least  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral or,  If  higher,  any  applicable  State 
or  local  minmum  wage; 

Pays  wages  at  least  equal  to  the  Ped- 
tlon  equal  to  the  individual's  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  benefit,  plus 
any  supplemental  unemployment  bene- 
fits—SUB— to  which  the  individual 
might  be  entitled  because  of  agreements 
with  previous  employers;  and 

Is  listed  with  the  State  employment 
service  or  ofifered  in  writing. 

State  agencies  will  be  required  to  refer 
FSB  claimants  to  any  job  that  would  be 
considered  suitable  for  the  Individual 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  How- 
ever, if  an  Individual  furnishes  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  the  State  agency  that  his 
or  her  prospects  for  obtaining  work  with- 
in a  reasonably  short  period  in  his  cus- 
tomary occupation  are  good,  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  any  work  Is  suitable 
for  the  individual  will  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law  and  practices  per- 
taining to  suitable  or  disqualifying  work 
rather  than  the  provisions  of  this  section 
pertaining  to  suitable  work.  An  example 
of  the  type  of  evidence  required  would  be 
a  recall  notice  from  a  former  employer. 
Failure  to  "actively  seek  work"  or  to 
apply  for  or  accept  an  oflfer  of  "suitable 
work,"  as  defined  above,  will  disqualify 
an  individual  from  receiving  emergency 
benefits  until  he  had  worked  at  least  4 
weeks  and  earned  4  times  his  or  her 
weekly  unemployment  compensation 
amount. 

All  State  laws  now  provide  for  the  dis- 
qualification of  an  individual  who  refuses 
to  accept  suitable  work.  These  provisions 
vary  substantially  from  State  to  State 
and  were  enacted  to  govern  the  operation 
of  the  permanent  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  The  requirements  of 
this  section  would  not  override  the  pro- 
visions and  practices  of  State  programs 
as  they  pertain  to  benefits  under  the  reg- 
ular and  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs,  but  would  broaden 
the  grounds  for  disqualification  under 
the  Federal  supplemental  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  also  requires  an  individual  to 
actively  engage  in  seeking  work  or  be  dis- 
qualified from  benefits.  It  Is  Intended 
that  each  FSB  recipient  actively  search 
fOT  employment  opportunity  and  sub- 
stantiate his  or  her  activity  to  the  State 
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agency.  This  Is  a  more  stringent  require- 
ment than  that  imposed  by  most  State 
laws.  It  requires  that  FSB  recipients  be 
treated  diflferently  than  beneficiaries  of 
regular  and  extended  benefits  because  of 
the  duration  of  their  unemployment  and 
their  inabihty  to  obtain  reemployment  in 
their  customary  occupations. 

Section  105  establishes  provisions 
which  require  the  utilization  of  a  State's 
fraud  procedures  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  receive  FSB  benefits  fraudu- 
lently. In  addition,  specific  provisions  are 
set  forth  to  recover  overpayments  which 
are  made  erroneously.  Correspondingly, 
there  is  provision  for  waiver  of  repay- 
ment when  It  is  determined  that  a  pay- 
ment was  received  without  fault  of  the 
individual  and  repayment  would  be  con- 
trary to  equity  and  good  conscience. 
Under  the  present  statute,  waiver  is  per- 
mitted only  in  those  States  which  have 
State  law  waiver  provisions  applicable  In 
their  regular  unemployment  insurance 
program.  Some  States  have  no  such  pro- 
vision, and,  in  those  that  do,  the  provi- 
sions vary.  Section  105  provides  for  uni- 
form waiver  procedures  in  every  State, 
and  would  thereby  make  the  FSB  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  present  na- 
tionally uniform  waiver  provisions  in  the 
special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides that  an  individual's  FSB  entitle- 
ment will  expire  2  years  after  the  end  of 
the  benefit  year  for  which  regular  bene- 
fits were  payable.  Essentially,  this  means 
that  an  individual  eligible  for  a  total  of 
52  weeks  of  regular,  extended  and  Fed- 
eral supplemental  benefits  would  have  to 
draw  those  benefits  within  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod. After  approximately  3  years,  his  or 
her  FSB  entitlement  would  expire. 

Section  201  of  H.R.  4800  would  delay 
for  2  additional  years,  until  January  1, 
1980,  the  provisions  in  Federal  law  which 
provide  for  the  recoupment  of  outstand- 
ing Federal  unemployment  insurance 
loans  to  States.  The  recoupment  operates 
through  an  automatic  increase  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  paid  by  em- 
ployers in  States  with  outstanding  loans. 
As  of  February  15,  1977,  22  States  had 
borrowed  a  total  of  $3.8  billion  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  enable  them  to 
continue  paying  imemployment  com- 
pensation benefits. 

Under  permanent  law,  if  all  Federal 
advances  to  a  State  are  not  repaid  within 
2  years,  the  Federal  unemployment  taxes 
paid  by  the  covered  employers  within 
that  State  are  automatically  increased 
by  0.3  percent  per  year  imtil  the  total 
loan  has  been  repaid.  Public  Law  94-45 
delayed  these  automatic  recoupment  pro- 
visions until  January  1,  1978.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  delay  In  the  automatic 
tax  Increase,  a  State  has  to  take  actions 
aimed  at  restoring  solvency  to  its  unem- 
ployment Insurance  fund,  such  as  in- 
creasing the  State  unemployment  tax 
rate  or  taxable  wage  base,  or  changing 
the  experience  rating  system. 

The  States  that  have  been  forced  to 
borrow  Federal  fimds  are  generally  those 
that  have  been  hardest  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment in  recent  years.  In  most  cases,  these 
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states  are  still  faced  with  higher  than 
normal  levels  of  unemployment.  It  is  the 
committee's  position  that  the  present 
suspension  of  the  recoupment  provisions 
be  extended  2  more  years  in  order  to  de- 
lay the  increase  In  employer  payroll  taxes 
which  would  impose  an  additional  burden 
on  State  economies  still  suffering  from 
high  joblessness.  Furthermore,  the  ad- 
ditional 2 -year  delay  would  provide 
Congress  with  time  to  consider  any  rec- 
ommendations pertaining  to  State  and 
Federal  unemployment  Insurance  financ- 
ing that  might  be  forthcoming  from  the 
National  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Compensation  established  by  Public  Law 
94-566. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  makes  some  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  changes  in  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Amendments 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-566)  that  will  re- 
solve problems  with  the  language  as 
adopted.  Also,  it  allows  States  the  option 
of  denying  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  school  employees  during 
established  and  customary  vacation  or 
recess  periods,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Easter,  if  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
of  employment  following  the  vacation  or 
recess  period. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  94- 
566.  effective  October  1.  1979.  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  must  be  re- 
duced by  the  amoimt  of  any  public  or 
private  retirement  benefits  received  by  an 
individual.  A  provision  in  H.R.  4800  de- 
lays this  effective  date  until  March  31, 
1980,  so  that  Congress  will  have  sufficient 
time  to  consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Study  Commission  pertain- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  retirement  bene- 
fits. Another  provision  in  H.R.  4800  delays 
for  6  months  the  due  dates  for  the  In- 
terim and  final  reports  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation established  by  94-566. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  not  pertaining  to  unem- 
ployment compensation.  This  is  a  Sen- 
ate fioor  amendment  that  amends  Public 
Law  90-206.  It  requires  roUcall  votes  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  on  future  pay 
raises  for  Members  of  Congress,  Federal 
judges,  and  other  senior  Federal  officials 
recommended  by  the  Commission  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  90-206. 

FSB  has  been  a  necessary  program.  It 
has  fulfilled  the  objective  of  providing  ad- 
ditional unemployment  compensation 
during  a  period  when  it  has  taken  unem- 
ployed workers  substantially  longer  to 
find  work.  The  additional  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  provided  by  this 
program  have  made  it  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  workers  to  sustain  themselves 
and  their  families  during  the  past  several 
years. 

Even  though  the  economy  has  shown 
definite  signs  of  improving,  it  has  not 
improved  enough  to  justify  a  complete 
termination  of  the  FSB  program.  Total 
unemployment  Is  still  In  excess  of  7  per- 
cent, and  over  7  million  unemployed 
workers  are  searching  and  competing  for 
existing  jobs.  The  conditions  which  led 
Congress  to  enact  the  FSB  program  are 
still  sufficiently  severe  to  warrant  its  ex- 
tension as  provided  in  this  bill. 


I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  FSB  program  as  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  agreement  that 
IS  before  them. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
conference  report. 

It  wUl  insure  the  continuation  of  the 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  program 
through  November  of  this  year 

As  Members  will  recall,  recently  the 
House  paseed  H.R.  4800  which  in  addi- 
tion to  extending  the  FSB  program  until 
March  31.  1978,  also  made  a  number  of 

J^rlJ^^'^^^l  ^  ^^^  program  which 
were  of  importance.  One  such  change  al- 
thp^  S^smtabUIty  of  work  provisions  in 
the  FSB  program.  The  new  provision 
would  deny  FSB  payments  to  an  i^S 
^,!^l.y^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^  actively  seeking 

at  iL^f  '.^"^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  J°b  which  pS! 
at  least  the  mmimum  wage  or  120  per- 
cent of  the  claimant's  unemployment 
compensation  weekly  benefit,  plS  any 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  he 
or  she  might  be  entitled  to 

In  addition  the  House  bill  provided 
general  revenue  financing  for  FSB  after 

nSJh  '^'\  P^er.  it  reduced  £ 
number  of  weeks  a  worker  pojiIh  hi  ^^ 

ems  from  65  to  52  and  by  provldlne  a 
The    House    version    of    HR     4Rnn 


ment  of  PSB  benefits  to  worker.;  in  u^ll 
market  areas  which  had TrSd "ifrj^ 

fur.f  °^  ^^^  provision  workers  in 

riefvrF^R^'^'^^«^"^'"P^°y'"«"t^w^^^^ 

oS?  Z^t  ^^"^^*f  «v«"  though  the 
overall  State  unemployment  rate  would 

benefit   Thrn'^"^"'^   '^^"^   '^'^^^^ 

fhV^%^°^^''^^'^^  agreement  embodies 
th>e  following  provisions. 

PvS^L*^^  changed  program  will  be 
extended  through  October  1977  with  a 
Pha^eout  of  benefits  for  a  i^r  od  Sn- 
nmg  until  the  end  of  JanuarTigTS  Sfis 
compromise  is  agreed  to  as  a  middle 
ground  between  what  the  House  adopted 
and  what  the  administration  V^om- 
mended  and  will  aUow  for  a  smooth  tS- 
mmation  of  this  program  next  Janu«^ 

of  n'l"i/®?  ^:!".^  ^°'  a  maxinuSa 
Will  J^.^'-  Availability  of  the  program 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
msured  unemployment  rate  in  a  State 
rather  than  In  the  States  as  well  as  in 
local  labor  market  areas  as  provided  in 
the  House  version.  The  conferees  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  drop  the  area  triggers 
provision  of  the  House  bill  because  the 
costs  associated  with  other  changes  that 
were  agreed  to  would  have  caused  the 
conference  report  to  run  afoul  of  the 
Budget  Act  if  the  area  triggers  had  been 
retamed. 

Third.  Financing  of  the  PSB  program 
eflfective  March  31.  will  be  from  generai 
revenues  as  provided  in  the  House  bill 
Some  people  consider  this  a  controversial 
measure. 

Fourth.  "Suitable  work"  and  "actively 
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seeking  work"  provisions  siml  ar 
more  stringent  than  the  Hoiise 
provisions  were  adopted.  The 
quirement  that  wages  be 
higher  than  the  Federal  mlnirfcum  wage 
for  suitable  work  was  accep  ;ed.  This 
means  that  a  worker  will  gene:  "ally  have 
to  accept  a  job  which  pays  10  0  percent 
of  his  or  her  weekly  unemployn  lent  com- 
pensation benefit  or  a  job  thal|  pays  the 
Federal  minimiun  wage. 

Fifth.  The  job  that  must  be  taken  by 
the  person  must  be  offered  in  '  niting  or 
listed  with  the  State  employrr  ent  serv- 
ice. There  was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  ntted 
the  Senate  added  and  the  cor 
now  adopted  a  floor  amendm^t 
requires  each  House  of  Congre  is 
on  future  pay  raises  recommended 
the  President  for  Members  of 
and  others.  This  provision,  whifch 
port,  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
vote.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of 
in  the  imderbrush  about  this 
provision.  The  majority  decidec 
not  wish  to  suffer  the  indignit; 
ing  a  motion  to  recommit  sponsored 
the  minority  forcing  the  vot€ 
particular  measure.  The  conf ei  ence  was 
recalled  after  the  bill  was  not  brought 
up  last  Thursday,  and  the  majc  rity  then 
moved  to  recede  and  accept  tl  e  Senate 
nongermane  amendment.  The  fact  that 
it  was  a  nongermane  amendmi  tnt  alone 
made  it  a  controversial  issue,  but  the 
emotional  surcharge  involvec  in  our 
efforts  to  recapture  our  lost  virt  le  on  the 
issue  of  the  pay  raise  of  cours^  further 
complicated  the  matter. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Wisconsin.  I  have 
pleted  my  presentation  of  the 
report  but  I  know  the  gentleinan 
something  trenchant  to  observp 
point. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Nothing  trerichant 
all.  I  want  to  thank  my  coUei.gue 
gentleman  from  New  York,  for 

The    time    has    passed    in 
separate  vote  can  be  orderec 
so-called  Bartlett  amendment, 
House  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
have  a  debate  and  a  vote  on 

It  is  embodied  in  the  conference 
port. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  tiat  I  am 
bemused  by  the  decision  of  the  c  onferees, 
but  I  am  delighted  that  they  1  ave  seen 
the  virtue  of  accepting  the  Bartlett 
amendment. 


I  congratulate  the  conferees 
reconsideration  of  their 
and  I  hope  that  the  conferen^je 
will  lie  adopted. 

I  must  say,  I  find  myself  in 
position,  because  I  strongly  opposed 
4800  when  it  passed  this  Housi 
the  conference  report  is  an  improvement 
over  that  which  passed  this 
think  the  addition  of  the  Bartlettt 
ment  is  one  of  the  reasons 
provement;  so  I  intend  to  vot^ 
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conference  report,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
would  want  my  colleagues,  and  particu- 
larly the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  go  back  to  my  remarks 
during  House  passage,  because  I  think 
we  are  going  to  face  the  issue  again  and 
I  do  want  everyone  to  know  that  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  time  we 
should  extend  FSB. 

I  hope  this  conference  report  will  be 
the  last  time  we  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  interpretation 
and  for  the  work  the  gentlemam  has  done 
on  this  bill. 

I  think  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
conferees  is  sound  and  the  suitability  of 
work  provisions  represent  a  major  re- 
form in  this  program.  We  have  all  been 
made  aware  of  cases  In  our  own  States 
and  districts  where  Individuals  known  to 
us  or  to  our  friends  have  been  collecting 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  seeking  or 
taking  available  jobs.  The  change  in  this 
conference  report  relative  to  suitable 
work  essentially  requires  an  individual 
to  take  a  job  which  he  is  capable  of  per- 
forming or  suffer  the  loss  of  Federal 
supplemental  benefits. 

I  woxild  hope  that  the  Si^bcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  soon  schedule  hearings 
on  extending  this  major  reform  to  at 
least  some  other  parts  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this 
conference  report  is  sound.  I  urge  its 
adoption  at  this  point,  regardless  of  how 
Members  voted  on  the  House  bill  as  it 
originally  passed. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  Then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  conference  re- 
port illustrates  clearly  a  weakness  in  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  strongly  lu-ge  that 
we  change  the  procedures,  because  under 
the  existing  rules  if  a  nongermane 
amendment  is  put  on  a  bill  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  one  of  our  bills  or  any  other 
bill,  and  then  comes  into  conference  and 
we  reject  it,  as  we  did  the  first  time 
aroxmd  on  this  matter  before  us  today, 
there  is  no  way  that  we  can  avoid  a  vote 
here  in  the  House  when  we  bring  a  con- 
ference report  back. 

Now,  that  rule  was  put  in  2  years  ago 
to  cover  some  situations  that  had  de- 
veloped, but  I  think  it  is  extremely  un- 
fortimate  when  we  reject  a  nongermane 
amendment  that  it  can  be  brought  up 
imder  a  motion  to  reconmiit.  I  strongly 
xirge  the  House  to  change  the  rules  so  we 
can  avoid  this  very  bad  parliamentary 
result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  for 
this  bill,  because  I  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  unemployment  compensation 
which  Is  encompassed  in  this  bill,  but  I 


want  to  be  one  Member  who  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  I  am  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  amendment  No.  26,  which  re- 
quires Members  of  Congress  in  the  future 
to  vote  on  their  own  pay.  I  know  that 
the  House  will  adopt  the  amendment,  but 
I  want  to  speak  to  that  question.  I  want 
to  take  what  I  know  is  a  minority  view 
and  I  want  to  take  what  I  know  is  an 
unpopular  view,  because  I  think  the  prin- 
ciple is  important. 

Frankly,  to  me,  the  idea  that  Members 
of  Congress  ought  to  vote  on  our  own  pay 
is  absolutely  utter  nonsense.  If  anyone 
can  tell  me  a  more  direct  confiict  of  In- 
terest for  Members  of  Congress  than  to 
be  in  a  position  of  voting  on  their  own 
pay,  he  is  a  lot  smarter  than  I  am.  There 
is  no  more  direct  conflict  of  interest  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  than  voting  to  set 
his  own  pay.  I  have  said  many  times  be- 
fore and  I  will  continue  to  say  that  I  will 
serve  in  this  job  at  whatever  pay  level  is 
established  by  someone  other  than  my- 
self. 

Be  it  labor,  be  it  business,  be  it  the 
press — I  know  of  no  other  segment  of 
society  which  sets  its  own  pay,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  proper  for  politicians  to 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  setting  their 
own  pay  either.  The  1968  law,  in  my 
judgment,  is  an  imperfect  solution  to  an 
impossible  situation,  but  it  is  designed  as 
much  as  possible  to  remove  Congress 
from  an  obvious  conflict  of  interest 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point  in  that 
regard.  House  rule  VIII  says:  "Every 
Member  .  .  .  shall  vote  on  each  question 
put,  imless  he  has  a  direct  personal  or 
pecuniary  interest"  in  the  outcome  of 
such  question. 

Can  anyone  here  tell  me  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  a  more  direct  finan- 
cial interest  than  in  a  vote  on  his  own 
pay?  I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  why  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  voting  on  it. 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me, 
frankly,  is  this:  Some  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  most  active  in 
attempting  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  on  their  own  pay  are  people 
who  themselves  have  staggering  outside 
incomes  or  private  fortunes.  Some  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  gotten 
the  most  publicity  in  the  press  about 
their  opposition  to  the  last  pay  raise  are 
Members  who  have  come  to  me  on  this 
floor  and  told  me  privately  that  they 
think  it  should  pass,  that  most  of  them 
want  It  to  pass,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
guts  to  support  it.  I  do  not  think  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  served  by  that  kind  of  cha- 
rade. The  Members  will  remember  what 
happened  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
when  we  had  the  last  vote  on  pay,  the 
cost  of  living  adjustment.  That  bill  was 
ahead  by  100  votes  with  5  minutes  left  to 
go  on  the  roUcall  clock.  Then,  one  by  one, 
people  bailed  out.  They  changed  their 
vote  after  they  saw  it  would  pass  so  they 
did  not  get  the  blame.  It  finally  passed 
by  one  vote.  I  do  not  believe  that  kind  of 
hypocrisy  does  the  public  any  good.  I  do 
not  believe  that  kind  of  hypocrisy  does 
this  institution  any  good. 
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I  would  strongly  suggest — I  know 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it 
now — but  I  would  strongly  suggest  that 
in  terms  of  the  integrity  of  our  own 
Institution  we  have  made  a  fundamental 
mistake.  We  will  not — we  will  not  im- 
prove the  public's  esteem  for  this  body 
by  placing  435  Members  in  this  body 
and  100  Members  in  the  other  body  in 
the  position  of  being  required  to  consist- 
ently be  in  a  conflict  of  interest  when 
they  vote  on  their  own  pay.  I  think  it  is 
a  bad  mistake.  There  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  it,  but  I  think  Members  of 
Congress  will  rue  the  day  it  happened, 
and  I  think  the  public  will  as  well. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  feel 
constrained  to  say  that,  while  I  com- 
mend the  intestinal  fortitude  of  the  pre- 
ceding speaker,  I  disagree  with  him  on 
the  substance  of  what  he  has  said.  I 
think  he  is  right  when  he  attacks  cha- 
rades, and  he  Is  right  when  he  attacks 
hypocrisy,  but  if  we  get  into  a  position 
where  we  are  attacking  charades  and 
attacking  hypocrisy,  then  the  thing  we 
have  got  to  attack  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  got  our  pay  raise. 

That  is  because,  if  ever  there  was  a 
charade,  it  was  the  concept  that,  "Oh, 
if  only  we  could  have  voted  on  this  pay 
raise  I  would  have  voted  against  it,  and 
I  wanted  to  vote  on  it  so  badly,  but  I 
was  imable  to  do  so  and  therefore,  re- 
luctantly, I  am  compelled  to  accept 
this  pay  raise." 

Now,  this,  to  me,  is  the  height  of 
charade.  This,  to  me,  is  the  height  of 
hypocrisy,  and  I  commend  the  conferees 
for  having  adopted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if 
we  raise  congressional  pay,  and  if  we 
make  the  increase  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  Congress,  do  we  not 
avoid  the  dilemma  of  raising  our  own 
pay?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  an 
entirely  appropriate  way  to  deal  with 
this. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Very  frankly,  I  was  one  of  either  75  or 
85,  I  think,  last  year  who  did  have  the 
courage  to  vote  for  a  4.83-percent  pay 
raise  before  the  election,  and  it  was  to 
take  effect  in  this  Congress.  I  think  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  situation  in  Ohio, 
and  other  States,  where  the  State  trig- 
gered out  under  thj  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  then  and  now  in  effect, 
and  yet  various  metropolitan  areas 
within  that  State,  including  the  one  I 
represent,  still  had  a  much  higher  un- 


employment rate  than  either  the  State 
or  national  average.  Yet  those  people 
had  their  unemployment  compensation 
cut  off. 

I  introduced  a  bill,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  had 
hearings  on,  which  would  have  corrected 
that  situation  and  made  the  triggering 
mechanism  applicable  to  metropolitan 
areas  rather  than  to  a  State.  That  was 
in  this  bill  as  it  passed  through  the  House. 
But  I  see  the  conferees  have  now  elimi- 
nated that  feature  which,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  was  a  very  desirable  feature. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain what  the  reasons  were. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Corman),  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  to  respond  to 
that. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question,  we 
really  faced  two  things.  First  of  all  was 
the  budgetary  impact  after  we  accepted 
the  Senate's  phaseout  of  people  in  the 
program  and  used  up  some  $43  million 
of  that,  and  the  other  thing  is  that  every 
State  administrator  indicated  it  would 
be  difficult  to  administer. 

I  guess  we  will  have  to  come  back  and 
fight  another  day.  But  we  either  need  a 
national  trigger,  which  covers  everyone, 
or  we  need  local  triggers  to  supplement 
the  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

I  doubt  that  this  program  is  to  be 
ended  now.  If  it  is  not  to  be  ended  but 
funded  out  of  general  revenue,  there  will 
be  undoubtedly  other  kinds  of  require- 
ments which  will  be  imposed  upon  recipi- 
ents. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  work  the 
gentleman  has  done,  and  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Senate  took  this 
portion  out  of  the  bill. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  the  State  adminis- 
trators, but  it  also  bleeds  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  got  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  prematurely  cut  off. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  . 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  4800.  I  think  it  is  a  tighter  bill 
than  that  which  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly a  few  weeks  ago.  It  reduces 
the  maximum  potential  benefit  period 
from  65  to  52  weeks.  It  also  reduces  the 
program's  extension  from  1  year  to  7 
months.  In  addition,  the  Ketchum 
amendment,  providing  a  requirement  for 
the  acceptance  of  alternate  work,  was 
strengthened  by  the  action  of  the 
conferees. 

There  is  one  Senate  amendment  which 
I  very  much  regret  the  conferees  did  not 
adopt.  As  most  of  the  Members  know, 
many  States  have  special  unemployment 
compensation  provisions  which  relate  to 
substitute  teachers.  Under  amendments 
which  we  adopted  last  year,  the  States, 
effective  January  1978,  will  no  longer 
have  the  right  to  provide  special  treat- 
ment for  substitute  teachers.  In  effect, 
what  will  happen  is  that  a  substitute 


teacher  will  be  able  to  teach  for  as  little 
as  1  day  a  week  for  14  weeks  in  my  State 
and  then  qualify  for  a  full  52  weeks  of 
imemployment  compensation.  That 
makes  absolutely  no  sense.  It  will  add 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  substitute 
teaching  program  for  our  school  districts 
and  it  will  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the 
substitute  teaching  program. 

When  the  Public  Assistance  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  Subcommit- 
tee considered  H.R.  4800  we  did  not  take 
cognizance  of  this  problem.  It  was 
brought  to  our  attention  just  before 
House  consideration  of  H.R.  4800  that 
this  situation  prevailed.  The  rule  imder 
which  H.R.  4800  was  considered  was 
closed,  so  it  was  not  possible  to  offer 
appropriate  floor  amendments  to  deal 
with  the  coverage  of  substitute  teachers. 
However,  the  Senate  did  amend  H.R. 
4800  so  as  to  allow  the  States  the  option 
of  denying  benefits  to  substitute  teachers 
if  the  substitute  teacher  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  base  period  for  less  than 
45  days.  This  was  a  sound  amendment. 
The  conferees  rejected  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. However,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  did  indicate  that  this  sub- 
ject will  be  addressed  by  hearings  in  the 
near  future.  The  issue,  in  a  sense,  is  not 
directly  tied  into  the  FSB  program 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  program  is 
urgent  and  because  the  bill  on  balance  is 
good  and  sound — tighter  even  than  the 
one  that  passed  the  House — I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
remaining  time  the  gentleman  has,  I 
merely  want  to  raise  this  question:  I  re- 
spect my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  and  respect  the 
fact  that  he  feels  it  is  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest for  us  to  vote  on  our  own  pay. 
However,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  a 
conflict  of  interest  for  us  to  vote  on  our 
own  pay  and  then  not  be  a  conflict  of 
interest  for  us  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  ethics.  How  does  he  answer  this  para- 
dox? Either  both  are  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  neither  are  by  extrusion  of  his 
reasoning. 

Mt.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  conference  report  to 
H.R.  4800,  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Benefits  program. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  the  House  bill  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  conference  report.  Most 
notable  is  the  assumption  of  corporate 
tax  liability  by  general  taxpayers 
through  general  revenue  financing  of  the 
program.  Further,  the  deferral  of  State 
repayments  of  past  borrowings  from  the 
unemployment  compensation  trust  funds 
leads  to  an  additional  assumption — im- 
warranted,  I  hope — of  the  imemploy- 
ment tax  burden  by  individual  American 
taxpayers.  I  strongly  believe  that   we 
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should  not  require  general  ta;  payers  to 
help  bail  out  large  corporatior  s,  or  even 
the  States,  from  their  normal 
liabilities. 

The  conference  report  has  (nade  sev 
eral  Improvements,  however, 
portantly.  the  bill  represents 
statement  that  Congress  will 
this  program  expire  after  this 
The  shortened  duration  of  the  exten- 
sion, down  from  1  year  to  If  months, 
represents-  a  step  in  the  right 
That  reduces  the  cost  from  o^jer  $1  bil 
lion  to  three-quarters  of  a  bi  llion  dol- 
lars, a  saving  of  $250,000,000. 

The  suitable  work  provisions  :ontalned 
in  the  House  bill  have  also  b<  en  tight- 
ened up  by  requiring  that  a  su  table  job 
pay  only  100  percent  of  the  i  ipplicable 
miniumum  wage.  Also  ellminat  id  In  con- 
ference were  the  proposed  arei  triggers 
which  would  have  substantially  in- 
creased the  total  amount  paid  )ut  under 
FSB.  For  those  of  us  who  see  FSB  as  a 
disincentive  to  return  to  worl ,  the  re- 
moval of  these  triggers  is  a  pa  itive  fac- 
tor since  it  tends  to  reduce  t  le  disin- 
centive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  solely  on  the  im- 
provements which  were  made  in  H.R. 
4800  in  the  conference  report  I  would 
have  been  tempted  to  vote  fo  ■  it,  even 
though  I  oppose  the  FSB  proi  ram  and 
did  vote  against  the  original  I-  ouse  bill. 

However,  since  the  confere  ice  com- 
mittee reconvened  and  passed  ;he  Bart- 
lett  amendment  mandating  a  v(  ite  on  fu- 
ture congressional  pay  raises,  I  do  in- 
tend to  support  this  conferen(  e  report, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopte  i. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  re  trace  the 
history  of  this  most  interestin  i  confer- 
ence committee.  The  committei  ^  brought 
back  a  conference  report  ai  d  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  t  lat  con- 
ference report  brought  up  la^t  Thxirs- 
day.  The  gentleman  from  ^  Wisconsin 
fMr.  Steiger)  indicated  at  the  Jme  that 
he  would  move  to  recommit  ths  t  confer- 
ence report  so  that  the  conf er(  es  would 
have  a  chance  to  vote  to  bring  back  the 
Bartlett  amendment,  which  v  ould  re- 
quire a  vote  on  future  congress  onal  pay 
raises. 

Because  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Steiger)  was  persisten  — in  fact 
some  say  he  was  recalcitrant-  the  con- 
ference report  was  pulled  off  tl  le  sched- 
ule last  Thursday.  The  confere  ice  com- 
mittee was  reconvened,  and  th ;  confer- 
ence committee  then  decidec  that  it 
would  adopt  the  Bartlett  amjndment, 
and  we  have  the  conference  eport  in 
that  shape  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  c  ongratu- 
late  the  gentleman  from  Wisco;  isin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  ,  who  has  stood  for  a  p  oint  that 
most  Members  of  this  body  lelieve  in 
very  strongly,  and  that  is  that  ^  re  should 
be  obliged  to  vote  on  pay  raises  that  af- 
fect us.  I  am  not  certain  that  w  e  are  the 
proper  body  to  set  our  own  p  ly  levels, 
but  as  long  as  we  have  the  ult  mate  re- 
sponsibility for  them,  we  certat  ily  ought 
to  have  the  courage  to  vote  or  them. 

That  is  all  the  gentleman  fiom  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiger)  was  t*ying  to 
do.  That  he  was  able  to  do  so  i  nder  the 


rule  simply  means  that  we  have  a  decent 
set  of  rules.  I  do  not  believe,  If  the  con- 
ference report  had  been  brought  up,  that 
the  conference  report  would  have  been 
accepted  without  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. So  I  think  we  are  all  in  the  debt 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
having  brought  this  matter  to  a  head. 

I  do  not  think  what  we  have  done 
needs  to  imperil  the  work  of  another 
committee  and  subcommittee  that  is 
going  to  go  to  work  on  the  question  of 
how  we  should  approach  congressional 
pay  raises.  I  think  that  committee  can 
bring  us  further  Improvements  In  the 
process.  But  one  in  the  hand  is  worth  a 
great  many  in  the  bush. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  we  have  a  bill  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers can  support  today,  even  those  who 
like  myself  voted  against  H.R.  4800  when 
it  was  first  presented  to  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
I  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yfeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  examining  the  Senate  amendment 
on  the  pay  raise,  and  I  am  unable  to  find 
the  vehicle  by  which  the  procedure  would 
be  used  to  actually  have  a  vote.  All  it 
provides  is  that  there  shall  be  a  separate 
vote,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  it.  It 
also  says  there  shaU  be  a  separate  vote 
on  each  of  the  distipct  pay  provisions, 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  which 
is  not  now  present  in  law. 

I  would  like  to  know  this:  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  as  to  how  we 
are  going  to  do  that?  Are  we  going  to  do 
it  by  separate  resolution  «n  each  one,  or 
what  is  the  procedure? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  under  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  as  it  appears  on  page 
9661  of  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
increases  cannot  become  effective  absent 
a  vote. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes,  but  does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  knowledge  as  to  how 
there  would  be  a  vote? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Other  than  stated  in 
the  amendment,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  know  how  there  would  be  a  vote? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Except  as  stated,  that 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Corman). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  make  a  comment  about  the 
Bartlett  amendment. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard 
from  the  other  side  many  times  that 
bringing  in  significant  legislation 
through  a  nongermane  amendment  to  a 
bill  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Shortly  after  it  was  announced  that 
the  Bartlett  amendment  had  passed  the 
Senate,  I  was  requested  by  the  chairman 


of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter,  to  reject  it.  The  conference  went 
along  with  that  request.  Had  it  been  any 
other  kind  of  nongermane  amendment 
I  suppose  we  would  have  had  the  sup- 
port of  most  of  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  the 
members  of  Ways  and  Means  who  have 
argued  so  strongly  in  support  of  the 
Bartlett  amendment  would  react  if  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice brought  a  conference  report  back 
containing  a  tax  cut  or  a  nongermane 
amendment  dealing  with  some  other 
matter  clearly  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ketchum)  ,  who  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  developing  the  suitability 
provision  in  the  bill  that  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  the  effectiveness  of  our  un- 
employment compensation  system. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  FSB  conference 
report  and  what  went  on  during  the  con- 
ference session.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  pay  in- 
crease has  become  seemingly  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  bill.  I  believe  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  did  a  rather  remark- 
able job  on  a  relatively  unpopular  bill. 

We  attempted,  as  has  been  expressed 
on  the  floor,  to  solve  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  relative  to  area  triggers. 
Mr.  Rangel,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  did,  I  think,  an  ou.standing  job 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  that  problem. 
Unfortunately  his  position  did  not  pre- 
vail in  the  conference.  I  think  it  was 
worth  a  try  but  we  were  not  able  to  do  it; 
we  are  going  to  stick  with  the  State 
triggers. 

The  suitability  provision  I  believe  is  a 
major  step  forward.  I  do  believe  that  the 
position  taken  originally  by  the  other 
body  tightened  that  provision  and  made 
it  better. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference  we  came 
finally  to  the  provision  requiring  votes 
on  pay  raises. 

Let  me  assure  the  Members  that  there 
is  no  Member  of  this  House  who  more 
strongly  supports  the  concept  of  voting 
on  our  own  pay  raises  than  I  do,  but 
to  attach  it  to  a  bill  such  as  this  is,  in 
my  opinion,  frivolous.  It  should  never 
have  been  attached  to  this  bill. 

The  House  conferees,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  totally  supported  striking 
the  provision  from  the  bill;  it  was  not  a 
partisan  matter  at  all.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  both  agreed  that  that  pro- 
vision should  be  stricken. 

I  might  remind  the  Members  that 
when  they  return  to  their  constituencies, 
the  people  out  there  may  question  them 
about  a  practice  that  they  associate 
with  the  Congress,  and  that  we  associate 
with  the  other  body.  This  is  the  practice 
of  sending  a  bill  over  to  the  other  body. 
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such  as  a  social  security  bill,  and  know- 
ing that  bill  may  very  well  come  back 
with  a  new  wilderness  area  attached  to 
it  as  a  nongermane  amendment.  A  point 
of  order  then  would  be  raised  on  this 
floor  and  that  amendment  would  be 
stricken.  When  that  is  done  I  believe  we 
do  a  better  job. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  by  attach- 
ing this  particular  amendment  to  this 
bill  we  have  made  a  tacit  admission  on 
the  part  of  every  Member  of  this  body, 
to  me,  at  least,  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess will  not  or  cannot  work. 

To  those  Members  who  say  they  would 
like  to  vote  on  that,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  march  up  to  the  desk  and  sign  the 
discharge  petition  and  you  can  vote  on 
this  issue  this  moment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

I  submit  that  the  FSB  bill  Is  a  very 
poor  vehicle  for  dealing  with  the  pay 
raise.  I  would  be  delighted  to  vote  on  it 
separately  under  its  own  title. 

I  think  that  the  conference  has  done 
a  remarkable  job.  This  is  a  bill  that  I 
have  not  supported  previously,  but  I 
think  that,  recognizing  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  areas  of  unemployment  that  are 
extraordinary,  we  do  have  to  find  some 
way  to  face  them,  and  what  we  have 
done  is  a  step  in  the  correct  direction. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  4800,  the  Federal  supple- 
mental benefits  extension,  have  made 
numerous  improvetaents.  First,  they 
have  reduced  the  time  of  extending  FSB 
from  1  year  to  7  months.  During  the  94th 
Congress,  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcom- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Compensation, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  recommended, 
after  a  lengthy  study,  that  the  FSB 
should  cease  March  31,  1977.  Inevitably, 
there  was  a  move  to  extend  Its  life. 

Second,  the  onerous  area-by-area 
trigger  program  was  excised.  This 
creates  a  real  burden  on  States  which 
must  administer  it  and  is  also  patently 
unfair  to  those  areas  which  have  high 
unemployment,  but  low  population. 

Third,  the  conferees  have  retained  a 
provision  calling  for  those  beneficiaries 
to  take  "suitable  work."  This  is  a  must 
for  a  program  which  provides  assistance 
for  more  than  1  year.  When  we  get  to  the 
point  where  a  person  can  draw  benefits 
for  52  weeks,  or  65  weeks,  prior  to  this 
legislation,  we  are  straying  far  from  the 
Insurance  concept  Into  an  assistance 
program.  The  National  Study  Commis- 
sion must  determine  when  this  program, 
which  has  worked  well  since  Its  1935  in- 
ception, ceases  being  an  Insurance  sys- 
tem and  becomes  a  "relief"  system.  Al- 
though I  can  realize  that  the  employers 
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of  this  country  welcome  the  fact  that 
these  additional  benefits  will  be  paid 
from  general  revenues,  I  must  admit  to 
some  reservations  about  that  approach. 
Overall,  however,  the  conference  report 
is  much  better  and  I  think  it  can  be  sup- 
ported now. 

This  extends  the  FSB  program  imtil 
November  1  with  a  3-month  phase  out 
through  February  1,  1978.  This  would  be 
for  39  to  52  weeks  in  those  States  which 
have  more  than  5  percent  insured  im- 
employment.  The  conference  also  ap- 
proved a  4-week  phaseout  for  those 
whose  benefits  expired  March  31,  1977. 
The  conference  report  knocked  out 
the  trigger  provision,  retained  financing 
from  general  revenue,  kept  provision 
regarding  suitable  work,  and  extended 
the  repayment  program  for  2  more 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  conferees  did  include  a  provision 
requiring  votes  on  future  House  and 
Senate,  and  Federal  executive  pay  raises. 
This  should  have  been  done  2  months 
ago.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PncE)  is  eminently  correct  that  we 
have  engaged  in  a  charade.  But  that  is 
a  matter  behind  us,  and  at  least  all 
future  pay  raises  must  be  voted  on.  Per- 
haps we  can  take  some  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  pay  raise  amendment  has 
brought  us  together  more  then  any  leg- 
islation before  us. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  SoLARZ). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
the  political  and  parliamentary  problems 
which  were  created  for  the  conferees  by 
the  Bartlett  amendment,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  conference  report  was  un- 
fortunate in  the  sense  that  even  If  one 
accepts  it  and  agrees  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment, the  fact  Is  that  that  amendment  is 
so  technically  flawed  that  it  may  well 
create  more  problems  for  the  House  than 
its  sponsors  think  it  will  offer. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er any  amendment  by  statute  can  re- 
quire the  House  to  vote  on  anything.  De- 
spite what  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota said  a  few  minutes  earlier,  the  Bart- 
lett amendment  does  not  simply  require 
a  vote  in  the  House  before  a  Presidential 
pay  recommendation  can  become  effec- 
tive; it  requires  a  vote  on  the  President's 
pay  recommendations,  period. 

Second,  the  Bartlett  amendment  does 
not  provide  any  vehicle  on  which  the 
House  can  vote  itself.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  we  are  supposed  to  vote  on  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  or  resolution 
of  approval,  or  a  bill,  or  what-have-you. 
Third,  it  does  not  provide  any  mecha- 
nism for  bringing  such  a  vote  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  itself.  Presumably  the 
President's  pay  recommendations  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  but  that  committee 
may  choose  not  to  report  the  resolution 
or  the  resolution  of  disapproval  out,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  clear  how  the  vote 
required  by  the  Bartlett  amendment  will 


actually  be  secured  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Fourth.  It  is  not  even  clear  according 
to  the  Bartlett  amendment  what  we  are 
supposed  to  vote  on.  If  one  literally  in- 
terpreted the  amendment,  that  would 
mean  with  respect  to  the  pay  recom- 
mendations which  we  received  from  the 
President  in  January,  had  the  Bartlett 
amendment  been  in  effect  at  that  time 
we  would  have  been  rquired  to  have 
voted  34  separate  times  on  each  of  the  34 
recommendations  contained  In  the 
President's  proposal. 

Lastly,  It  Is  not  even  clear  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Bartlett  amendment 
what  constitutes  a  majority.  It  Is  not 
clear  for  example  whether  the  amend- 
ment refers  to  a  majority  of  the  whole 
House  or  just  a  majority  of  those  voting 
and  in  a  close  vote  this  could  obviously 
be  a  very  critical  distinction. 

But  most  importantly  it  seems  to  me 
the  adoption  of  the  Bartlett  amendment 
prematurely  deprives  the  House  of  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
problem  In  a  reasoned  and  responsible 

^/*u^r,^^^^™^"  °^  *^e  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  I  can  teU  the  Members 
our  subcommittee  was  planning  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  deal  with  precisely 
this  kmd  of  problem  as  weU  as  with  the 
problem  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  concerning 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  pay  raises 
should  be  deferred  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress  after  the  one  in  which  the  pay 
raises  were  approved,  but  as  a  result  of 

!?l^?°?u°'^"°'^  °^  *^e  Bartlett  amend- 
ment in  this  conference  report  it  will  be 
rather  difficult  for  our  committee  to 
bring  to  bear  on  this  issue  the  kind  of 
mdependent  and  Impartial  analysis 
which  I  think  it  requires. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

fr^w°^^^^-  ^  ^'^^'^  *°  t^e  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  S-TEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  I  must  say  by  the 
smokescreen    of    the    gentleman    from 

nnl7r^.   Yu  **   ^"'^    <^^^t   difficult   S 

understand  the  Bartlett  amendment  I 
might  even  be  willing  to  say  we  have 
found  some  points  to  be  made.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  that  difficult.  I  do  not  think 
It  IS  that  unclear  at  all.  But  I  am  more 
surprised,  frankly,  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  gentleman  now  to  deal  with  the 
issue. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  my  colleague 
in  the  Senate  from  Oklahoma,  Senator 
Bartlett,  who  has  done  a  great  service 
by  offering  the  amendment  which  has 
been  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  rhetori- 
cal gyrations  and  gymnastics  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who  are 
usually  in  support  of  such  nongermane- 
ness.  If  the  leadership  of  this  House  had 
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permitted  a  vote  in  the  first 
the  question  of  the  pay  raise 
not  have  to  be  going  through 
else  today. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr. 
would  like  to  express  my  suppt>rt 
Important   addition  to  the 
report  on  H.R.  4800.  This  is 
ment  added  by  the  other 
would  require  both  House 
approval  of  all  future  pay 
Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Quadrennial  Commission 

Such  a  change  is  desperately 
Americans  watched  in  disgust 
bers  of  Congress  received  a 
ary  increase  without  even  having 
on  it.  I  and  a  number  of  my 
tried  to  get  a  recorded  vote 
crease,   but  were  procedurall; 
from  doing  so. 

When  this  back-door  pay  iaise  pro- 
cedure was  first  passed,  I  oppo  ed  it  and 
worked  to  have  it  defeated.  I  is  about 
time  that  Congress  did  someth  ing  about 
this. 


place  on 
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The  amendment  adopted 
ence  will  Insure  that  there 
more  back-door  congressional 
Representatives  of  the  people 
to  show  the  people  where  they 
future  pay  increases. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
marks  will  be  brief  and  conjem 
that  portion  of  the  conference 
H.R.   4800   affecting   the 
Public  Law  90-206,  also  knovti 
Federal  Salary  Act.  While  I 
that  this  language  wUl  subjejit 
Quadrennial  Commission  pay 
to  roUcall  votes  in  the  House 
ate,  I  regret  that  a  $12,900 
congressional  salaries  has  already 
place  this  year  without  suc4 
firmative  vote.  It  would  also 
able  for  the  language  added  in 
ate;  namely,  the  Bartlett 
to  be  retroactive  so  as  to  undo 
age  done  to  the  Congress  by 
ary  20,  1977,  pay  raise.  The 
the  American  pubUc  is  not  as 
some  individuals  would  like  it 


confer- 
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Finally,  it  is  my 
this  conference  report  onlj 
Quadrennial  Commission  _„ 
creases.  The  mechanism  which 
mit  Members  of  Congress  to  re 
nual  cost-of-living  salary  hikej 
intact.   The  provisions  of 

94-82  which  set  up  the  

such  automatic  adjustments  to 
of   compensation   must  be 
hope  that  this  will  be  done 
will  not  be  necessary  to  raise 
which  certainly  does  not  add  to 
ure  or  public  respect  for  the 
each  time  a  legislative  branct 
priations  bill  is  brought  to  th( 
the  House. 
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Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speake 
voting  today  on  an  amendment 
imemployment  compensation 
will  insure  a  recorded  vote  on 
tion  of  congressional  pay 

The  amendment  is  a  bit 

least  it  will  guarantee  against 
of  maneuvering  which  led  to 
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Increase  earlier  this  year  without  the  re- 
quirement that  we  stand  up  and  be 
coxmted. 

Those  procedures  denied  us  the  right 
to  vote,  and  they  denied  om-  constitu- 
ents their  right  to  judge  us  on  the  basis 
of  a  vote. 

As  you  know,  pending  court  action 
brought  by  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues is  aimed  at  preventing  future 
pay  increases  without  a  recorded  vote. 
I  have  joined  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  filing  an  amicus  curiae  brief, 
supporting  the  argument  that  Congress 
has  a  constitutional  responsibility  to 
vote  on  its  own  pay  raises  before  they 
become  effective. 

This  amendment,  at  least,  will  resolve 
the  issue  once  and  for  all.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  to  act  ourselves  to  prevent  a 
repeat  of  events  which  could  only  result 
in  the  further  erosion  of  public  con- 
fidence in  government. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  adopted  in  the  other  body 
requiring  a  separate  vote  on  each  cate- 
gory of  positions  covered  by  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission  on  Executive,  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Pay  is,  I  believe,  an 
imperfect  way  to  resolve  the  issue  of  top- 
level  Government  pay  with  which  we  are 
all  concerned.  In  addition  to  being  non- 
germane  to  the  matter  at  hand,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  poorly  drawn. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  is  prepared  to  assess  this  is- 
sue and  is  "ready  to  go  forward  with  a 
subcommittee  which  will  bring  to  the 
House,  in  regular  order,  its  recommenda- 
tions on  pay  adjustment  procedures  on 
executive,  congressional,  and  judicial 
salaries. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
2037)  to  repeal  the  annual  cost-of-living 
salary  adjustment  for  these  positions, 
which  I  believe  is  the  first  logical  step 
toward  untangling  the  dilemma  we  seem 
to  find  ourselves  in.  I  can  advise  the 
House  I  intend  to  attach  this  legislation 
to  the  first  available  vehicle,  whether  it 
be  in  committee  or  on  the  House  floor. 

To  accept  the  Senate  amendment  is  to 
accept  an  incomplete  solution.  The  Quad- 
rennial proposak  will  not  come  up  again 
for  3  years  and  10  months.  I  suggest  we 
give  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  and 
whose  members  have  a  fimd  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject,  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  its  will  and  present  a  practical 
and  logical  proposal  to  the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  406,  nays  2, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  122] 
YEAS^Oe 


Abdnor 

Delaney 

Jordan 

Addabbo 

DeUums 

Kasten 

Akaka 

Derrick 

Kastenmeier 

Alexander 

Derwlnski 

Kazen 

Allen 

Devlne 

Kelly 

Ambro 

Dlngell 

Kemp 

Ammerman 

Dodd 

Ketchum 

Anderson, 

Dornan 

Keys 

Calif. 

Downey 

Klldee 

Anderson,  m. 

Drlnan 

Kindness 

Andrews,  N.C 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Koch 

Andrews, 

Duncan,  Tenr 

I.  Kostmaye> 

N.  I3alE. 

Early 

Krebs 

Anniinzio 

Eckhardt 

LaPalce 

Applegate 

Edgar 

Lagomarslno 

Archer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Latta 

Armstrong 

Edwards,  Calif.  Le  Pante 

Ashbrook 

Edwards,  Okla 

.  Leach 

Ashley 

Eilberg 

Lederer 

AuColn 

Emery 

Leggett 

Badham 

English 

Lehman 

BadUlo 

Erlenborn 

Lent 

Bafalis 

Ertel 

Levltas 

Baldus 

Evans.  Colo. 

liloyd,  Calif. 

Barnard 

Evans,  Del. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Baucus 

Evans,  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Bauman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Long.  Md. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Pary 

Lott 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Lujan 

Bedell 

Penwlck 

Luken 

Bellenson 

Pindley 

Lvmdine 

Benjamin 

Piflh 

McClory 

Bennett 

Fisher 

McCloskey 

BevUl 

Pithlan 

McCormack 

Blaggl 

Plippo 

McDade 

Bingham 

Plood 

McEwen 

Blanchard 

Flowers 

McFall 

Blouln 

Flynt 

McHugh 

Boggs 

Foley 

McKay 

Boland 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McKlnney 

Boiling 

Porsythe 

Madigan 

Bonlor 

Fountain 

Magulre 

Bonker 

Praser 

Mabon 

Bowen 

Frenzel 

Mann 

Brademas 

Prey 

Markey 

Breaun 

Puqua 

Marks 

Breckinridge 

Gammage 

Marlenee 

Brlnkley 

Gaydos 

Marriott 

Brodhead 

Gephardt 

Martin 

Brooks 

Giaimo 

Mathls 

Broomfleld 

Gibbons 

Mattox 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gllman 

MazzoU 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ginn 

Meeds 

Brown,  Ohio 

Glickman 

Metcalfe 

BroyhUl 

Goldwater 

Meyner 

Buchanan 

Gonzalez 

Michel 

Biirgener 

Goodling 

Mlkulskl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gore 

Mlkva 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gradlson 

MUler,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Grassley 

MUler,  Ohio 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Gudger 

Mineta 

Burton,  John 

Guyer 

Minlsh 

Burton,  Phillip  Hagedom 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Butler 

Hall 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Byron 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Caputo 

Hammer- 

Moffett 

Carney 

schmidt 

Mollohan 

Can- 

Hanley 

Montgomery 

Carter 

Hannaford 

Moore 

Cavanaugh 

Hansen 

Moorhead, 

Cederberg 

Harkln 

Calif. 

Cbappell 

Harrington 

Moss 

Chlsbolm 

Harris 

Mottl 

Clausen, 

Harsh  a 

Murphy,  m. 

DonH. 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Clawson,  Del 

Heckler 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Cleveland 

Hefner 

Murtha 

Cochran 

Hightower 

Myers.  Gary 

Cohen 

HUlis 

Myers,  Michael 

Coleman 

Holland 

Myers,  Ind. 

Collins,  ni. 

HoUenbeck 

Natcher 

Collins.  Tex. 

Holt 

Neal 

Conable 

Holtzman 

Nedzl 

Conte 

Morton 

Nichols 

Conyers 

Howard 

Nix 

Corcoran 

Hubbard 

Nolan 

Corman 

Huckaby 

Nowak 

Cornell 

Hughes 

O'Brien 

Corn  well 

Hyde 

Dakar 

Cotter 

Icbord 

Oberstar 

Coughlln 

Ireland 

Obey 

Crane 

Jacobs 

Ottlnger 

D'Amovirs 

Jenkins 

Panetta 

Daniel .  Dan 

Jenrette 

Patten 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Patterson 

Danlelson 

Johnson,  Colo 

Pattison 

Davis 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pease 

de  la  Garza 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pepper 
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PerklnR 

Sawyer 

Treen 

PettU 

Scheuer 

Trible 

Pickle 

Schroeder 

Tsongas 

Pike 

Schulze 

Tucker 

Poage 

Sebellus 

Udall 

Pressler 

Selberllng 

Ullman 

Preyer 

Sharp 

Van  Deerlln 

Price 

Shipley 

Vander  Jagt 

Pritchard 

Shuster 

Vanlk 

Quayle 

Slkes 

Vento 

Qule 

Simon 

Volkmer 

QuUlen 

Slsk 

Waggonner 

Rahall 

Skelton 

Walgren 

Railsbaclc 

Skubltz 

Walker 

Rangel 

Slack 

Walsh 

Regula 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

ReuBs 

Snyder 

Weaver 

Rhodes 

Solarz 

Weiss 

Richmond 

Spellman 

Whalen 

Rinaldo 

Spence 

White 

Risenhoover 

St  Germain 

Whltehurst 

Roberts 

Stangeland 

Whitley 

Robinson 

Stanton 

Whltten 

Rodlno 

Stark 

Wiggins 

Roe 

Steed 

WUson,  Bob 

Rogers 

Steers 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Steiger 

Winn 

Rooney 

Stockman 

Wlrth 

Rosenthal 

Stokes 

Wolff 

Rousselot 

Stratton 

Wright 

Roybal 

Studds 

Wydler 

Rudd 

Stump 

Wylle 

Runnels 

Symms 

Yates 

Ruppe 

Taylor 

Yatron 

Russo 

Thompson 

Young,  Alaska 

Ryan 

Thone 

Young,  Mo. 

Santinl 

Thornton 

Young,  Tex. 

Sarasln 

Tonry 

Zablockl 

Satterfleld 

Traxler 
NAYS— 2 

Zeferettl 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    McDonald 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Aspln 

Heftel 

Rostenkowskl 

Clay 

Jeffords 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dent 

Jones,  Okla. 

Staggers 

Dickinson 

Krueger 

Teague 

Dicks 

Milford 

Watkins 

Dlggs 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Waxman 

Florio 

Pursell 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Rose 

Young.  Fla. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla. 

Mr  Clay  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  SYMMS  and  Mr.  PATTERSON  of 
California  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEBT  COLLECTION  PRACTICES  ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
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call  up  House  Resolution  469  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  469 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1)  (5)  (B)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5294)  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit 
abusive  practices  by  debt  collectors.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  which  may  include  instructions  If 
the  House  has  not  previously  agreed  to  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana).  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  469 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abuse  prac- 
bill  (H.R.  5294)  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abuse  prac- 
tices by  debt  collectors. 

It  is  a  1  hour  open  rule.  It  provides  for 
one  purely  technical  waiver  of  a  point  of 
order  under  clause  2(1)  (5)  (B),  rule  XI. 
This  rule  requires  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees to  bear  on  their  face,  the  phrase  "In- 
cluding Congressional  Budget  Office  cost 
estimate."  House  Report  No.  95-131  con- 
tains no  such  notice  but  it  does  contain 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  cost  esti- 
mate. And  the  CBO  estimate  is  that  the 
bill  will  have  no  noticeable  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  if  no 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
is  adopted.  A  straight  motion  to  recom- 
mit would  be  in  order  in  any  event.  While 
the  language  in  the  rule  speciflcally  pro- 
vides that  this  situation  will  be  observed, 
it  would  be  the  case  whether  cited  in  the 
rule  or  not. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  rule  presents 
any  issues  of  controversy.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  is  the  bill  particularly  contro- 
versial. It  is  quite  similar  to  legislation 
which  was  pending  in  conference  at  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. It  had  previously  been  adopted  by 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  House. 

The  bill  would  provide  standards  which 
would  prohibit  debt  collectors  from 
harassing  or  intimidating  any  person  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  a  debt 
and  from  making  false  or  misleading 
statements.  It  would  regulate  other  as- 
pects of  debt  collection,  establish  reason- 


able penalties  and  vest  regulatory  and 
enforcement  authority  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  and  most  respected  Members 
of  the  House.  This  is  an  issue  on  which 
he  has  worked  tirelessly  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  his  efforts  and  his 
concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excellent  bill 
and  the  rule  provides  a  fair  and  orderly 
procedure  for  its  consideration  which 
meets  the  concern  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  469 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5294,  the  Debt  Collection  Practices 
Act  of  1977,  which  would  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors.  The  rule 
waives  points  of  order  lying  against  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
2(1)  (5)  (B)  or  rule  XI.  This  clause  re- 
quires that  the  cover  of  the  report  con- 
tain a  statement  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  cost  estimate  is  in  the  re- 
port. The  cost  estimate  is  in  the  report 
but  the  cover  statement  was  omitted.  In 
addition,  the  rule  provides  for  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  which  may  include  in- 
structions if  the  House  has  not  previous- 
ly agreed  to  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  bill.  Since  this 
language  has  never  previously  appeared 
in  a  rule,  an  explanation  of  its  signifi- 
cance is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 
"with  or  without  instructions"  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  debates  within  the 
Rules  Committee  since  this  session  of 
Congress  began.  The  recommit  motion  is 
important  and  therefore,  should  not  be 
treated  lightly.  Historically  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  included  in  rules  to  pro- 
vide one  last  chance  to  be  heard  for 
those  who  may  be  opposed  to  a  bill. 
Under  a  rule  providing  for  a  motion  to 
recommit  which  does  not  include  the 
language  "with  or  without  instructions," 
a  straight  motion  to  recommit  may  be 
offered,  or  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  to  amend  a  part  of  the 
bill  not  previously  amended.  However,  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
to  only  amend  a  part  of  the  bill,  which 
has  already  been  amended,  may  not  be 
offered.  Herein  lies  the  importance  of 
those  four  little  words  "with  or  without 
instructions,"  since  in  a  situation  where 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute has  been  adopted,  for  example,  a 
motion  to  recommit  could  not  include 
any  instructions  to  amend.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  problem,  the  rule  can  provide, 
and  has  provided  in  the  recent  past,  for 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions.  This  language  insures  that 
a  motion  to  recommit  can  include  in- 
structions in  all  situations. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  94th 
Congress,  the  languace — ^with  or  with- 
out instructions — was  routinely  included 
in  rules  reported  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. A  discussion  on  just  this  topic 
occurred  in  a  Rules  Committee  meeting 
last  week  and  a  provision  was  offered  by 
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Mr.  Mezds  that  was  unique.  T  ds  pro- 
vision would  allow  recommittal  with  or 
without  Instructions,  but  only  If  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  su  bstltute 
has  not  been  previously  agreed  ti  >  by  the 
House.  If  an  amendment  Is  adopted  to 
title  n,  for  example,  this  new  li  nguage 
would  allow  a  motion  for  reco  nmlttal 
with  the  Instruction  to  amend  th  it  same 
portion  of  title  n.  However,  this  is  nguage 
would  not  allow  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  amend  if  the  i  idopted 
amendment  was  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this  rule  is  com- 
plex and  I  felt  that  it  should  1  e  fully 
explained. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  res  )Iution. 

The  previous  question  was  orcered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor#.  The 
question  Is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  aid  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  tjiat  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ollject  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  qu<  rum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  df  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor4  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electroric  de 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  347,  n  lys  44, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  123  i 
YEAS— 347 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Badlllo 

Bald  us 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 
BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Bl  an  chard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

BoUlng 

Bonlor 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  CalU. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Ifoss. 


Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  PhUUp 
Byron 
Caputo 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Chlsbolm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Comwell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danlelson ' 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Doman 
Downey 
Drln&n 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Qa. 


Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Penwlck 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Plthlan 

FUppo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Tefcn. 

Forsythc 

Fountati , 

Fraser 

Trey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gephard ; 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Olnn 

Glickma  i 

Goldwat"  ir 

Gonzales 

OoodllnE 

Gore 

Oradisor 

Oudger 

Quyer 

Hagedon , 

Hamlltoi 

Hanley 

HannafoH 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hlghtow^r 

HUUs 

Holland 

Hollenbeik 

Holtzmai 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 


Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

LeFante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magrulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Butler 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Devine 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Erlenborn 

Flynt 


Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Quayle 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Range] 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

ftobinson 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Scbuize 

Sebellus 

NAYS— 44 


8«iber.<ing 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 
,  Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Frenzel 
Gammage 
Grassley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Ichord 
Jenrette 
Kelly 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDonald 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Poage 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Symms 
Taylor 
Treen 
Waggonner 
White 
Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING — 41 


Asp  in 

Boland 

Bonker 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Carney 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Plorio 

Ford,  Mich. 


Hawkins 

Heftel 

Horton 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Madigan 

Mathis 

Milford 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 


PurseU 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Santinl 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Teague 

Traxler 

Waxman 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Young,  Pla. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 


Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Santinl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  TREEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5294)  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  to  pro- 
hibit abuse  practices  by  debt  collectors 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Meeds).  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMrrTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5294,  with 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  contents  and  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  5924,  the  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
hibit debt  collectors  from  harassing  or 
Intimidating  anyone,  as  well  as  from 
making  false  or  misleading  representa- 
tions. Reasonable  limits  are  placed  on 
communication  with  a  consumer  general- 
ly, at  work  and  with  third  parties  such 
as  a  consumer's  employer. 

The  House  Banking,  Finance  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  reported  this  leg- 
islation out  by  a  strong  margin  of  35  to 
8  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs reported  out  this  legislation  unani- 
mously. All  10  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  cosponsoring  the  bill. 

NEED    FOE    DEBT    COLLECTION    LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  consumers  throughout  this 
country.  Last  year  alone,  according  to 
testimony  by  the  American  Collectors 
Association,  $3.9  billion  in  debts  were 
turned  over  to  ACA  members  for  collec- 
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tion.  For  far  too  long,  unethical  debt  col- 
lectors have  used  harassment,  abusive 
and  deceptive  tactics  to  collect  money 
from  consumers. 

Frequently  consumers  are  sent  phony 
legal  documents,  are  harassed  by  threats 
of  contact  with  their  employer  or  false 
threats  of  legal  action.  They  are  har- 
assed by  phone  at  home  and  at  work.  If 
these  tactics  do  not  work,  threats  of  bod- 
ily harm  or  death  are  sometimes  made. 

It  is  not  just  the  individual  who  owes 
a  valid  debt  that  is  subjected  to  this  out- 
rageous treatment.  Others  such  as  per- 
sons who  are  contacted  because  of  mis- 
taken identity  or  because  of  mistaken 
facts,  as  well  as  their  friends,  relatives, 
and  neighbors — all  are  subject  to  the 
tactics  of  the  disreputable  debt  collector. 

This  bill  is  needed  because  at  present 
there  is  no  effective  regulation  of  debt 
collectors.  State  laws  do  not  and  cannot 
regulate  interstate  debt  collection  prac- 
tices. Thirteen  States  have  no  debt  col- 
lection laws  at  all  and  altogether  24 
States — with  a  population  of  over  80  mil- 
lion— have  either  no  law  or  toothless 
laws.  Of  the  38  State  debt  collection  laws, 
only  eight  are  strong  laws.  These  statis- 
tics clearly  show  that  it  is  weak  laws, 
not  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws,  which 
gives  rise  to  so  much  collection  abuse. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral debt  collection  law.  There  are  sev- 
eral Federal  laws  that  can  be  construed 
to  relate  to  debt  collection  practices,  but 
they  were  not  written  with  debt  collec- 
tion abuse  in  mind  and  have  not  been 
successful  in  stopping  debt  collection 
abuse.  For  instance.  Postal  Service 
statutes  were  enacted  to  stop  activities 
such  as  mail  fraud  or  extortion,  rather 
than  unethical  debt  collection  practices. 
These  statutes  frequently  require  specific 
intent  which  is  diflScult  to  prove.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
Act's  provision  against  phone  harass- 
ment also  has  a  specific  intent  require- 
ment making  it  diflBcult  to  enforce.  None 
of  these  Federal  statutes  give  consumers 
the  important  right  to  stop  collection 
abuses  by  private  suit.  In  the  debt  collec- 
tion area,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  only  a  set  of  debt  collection  guide- 
lines. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  stop 
unethical  debt  collectors  from  using 
abusive  tactics.  In  essence,  what  this 
means  is  that  every  individual,  whether 
or  not  he  owes  a  debt,  has  the  right  to 
be  treated  in  a  reasonable  and  civil  man- 
ner. This  bill  is  not  meant  to  allow  people 
to  avoid  paying  legitimate  debts,  nor 
will  it  have  that  result.  While  this  legis- 
lation will  protect  consumers,  it  will  not 
put  any  unnecessary  burdens  on  reputa- 
ble debt  collectors. 

I  want  to  make  a  special  point:  No 
Federal  agency  will  write  regulations  for 
this  legislation. 

DEBT    COLLECTION    INDXTSTRY    StTPPORT    FOR    BILL 

The  subcommittee  has  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  national  trade  as- 
sociations, the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus, Inc.,  and  the  American  Collectors 
Association,  and  both  trade  associations 
now  support  H.R.  5294  and  want  no  fur- 
ther amendments.  I  would  like  to  read 


to  you  the  letters  these  trade  associations 
sent  to  the  committee  in  support  of  H.R. 
29 — the  bill  number  before  a  clean  bill 
was  introduced: 

Associated  Credit  BuREAtrs,  Inc., 

Houston,  Tex.,  March  18,  1977. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Annttnzio:   Enclosed  are 
copies  of  individual  letters  we  have  delivered 
to  each  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  urging  them  to  approve  H.R. 
29  as  a  result  of  the  changes  you  have  made 
in  the  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  I  thank  you  for  the  leadership 
you  have  exhibited  to  resolve  slgnlflcaut  in- 
dustry concerns  without  diluting  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  legislation.  Particular  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  the  time  and  careful  con- 
sideration given  to  this  legislation  and  to  in- 
dustry representatives  by  the  Subcommittee 
Staff  Director  Curt  Prins  and  his  staff.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  working  with  you  and  your 
staff,  and  I  personally  appreciate  all  the 
courtesies  you  have  extended  to  the  members 
of  ACB  and  Its  staff. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  L  .Spafford, 
President, 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus. 


American  Collectors 

Association,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  18,  1977. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  advise  you  that  the  American  Col- 
lectors  Association,   Inc.,    supports   H.R.   29, 
the  debt  collection  practices  act,   which  is 
presently  pending  before  your  Subcommittee. 
As  you  know,  the  Association  Initially  had 
several  major  problems  with  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced  (H.R.  29),  however,  through 
your  good  and  reasonable  efforts,  and  those 
of  your  Siibcommittee  counsel,  we  feel  the 
legislation  has  been  rewritten  so  as  to  be  as 
fair   as   possible   under   all   of  the   circum- 
stances, and  we  will  seek  no  further  amend- 
ments. 

The  Association  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  personal  attention  to  our  problems, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  work  with  you 
again  in  the  future  toward  our  mutual  goal 
of  an  equitable  and  workable  debt  collection 
system. 
Thank  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

Hte  H.  Holland, 

President. 
Michael  M.  Goldberg, 

First  Vice  President. 
John  W.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  debt  collection  can  be 
done  successfully  in  a  reasonable  and 
honest  manner.  That  is  why  the  debt  col- 
lection industry  supports  this  bill.  There 
are,  however,  some  members  of  the  in- 
dustry who  oppose  this  bill — there  will 
always  be  opposition  from  the  unethical 
element  in  the  industry. 

subcommittee  members'  contributions 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  this  legislation  goes  to  the 
members  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee who  worked  long  and  hard  to 


bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.  The  members 
of  the  subcommittee  are:  Gladys  Noon 
Spellman,  Bruce  F.  Vento,  Clifford  Al- 
len, Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  Joseph  O. 
MiNisH,  Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  Chalmers 
P.  Wylie,  Millicent  Fenwick,  and 
Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie,  for  the  co- 
operation and  hard  work  he  has  put 
forth  on  this  bill.  He  has  offered  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  suggestions  which  have 
improved  the  bill  and  as  always  he  has 
made  my  job  as  chairman  a  much  easier 
one.  I  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  gentlelady  from  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  and  the  gentlelady  from  Mary- 
land, Mrs.  Spellman,  who  were  among 
the  guiding  forces  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation before  the  House.  Mrs.  Fenwick 
was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the  intro- 
duction of  the  legislation  and  during  the 
hearings  we  constantly  called  upon  her 
expertise  as  the  former  Consumer  Affairs 
Director  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I 
remember  the  very  first  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  when  Mrs.  Fenwick 
stressed  the  need  for  a  bill  such  as  we 
are  dealing  with  here  today.  At  that 
time,  it  was  only  in  the  idea  stage.  But 
today  that  idea  has  developed  into  a 
piece  of  legislation  in  which  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  can  take  pride. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  specifically  prohibits, 
among  other  things,  falsely  representing 
oneself  as  an  attorney,  making  harass- 
ing or  threatening  telephone  calls  or 
visits  to  anyone,  publishing  "deadbeat" 
lists,  impersonating  an  attorney  or  a  law 
enforcement  oflBcer,  threatening  to  take 
any  action  that  cannot  legally  be  taken 
or  that  is  not  intended  to  be  taken, 
falsely  threatening  that  failure  to  repay 
a  debt  will  result  in  the  arrest  or  im- 
prisonment of  any  consumer  and  misus- 
ing postdated  checks. 

To  protect  consumers  and  related  third 
parties  from  harassment,  the  bill  regu- 
lates skiptracing  activities  used  by  debt 
collectors  to  locate  consumers. 

The  provisions  on  communication  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  a  debt 
are  some  of  the  most  important  in  this 
legislation.  Communications,  especially 
those  by  telephone,  frequently  are  used 
to  harass  or  intimidate  a  consumer. 

Consequently,  these  provisions  place 
reasonable  limits  on  a  debt  collector's 
communication  with  a  consumer  in  gen- 
eral, at  work,  and  with  third  parties  such 
as  the  consumer's  employer.  However,  the 
bill  does  permit  skiptracing  and  debt  col- 
lecting by  personal  visit. 

Communication  with  a  consumer  at 
work  or  with  his  employer,  may  work  a 
tremendous  hardship  for  a  consumer 
because  such  contact  can  embarrass  a 
consumer  and  can  result  in  the  consum- 
er losing  a  deserved  promotion  or  even 
his  or  her  job.  Such  contact  should  only 
be  made  with  great  care.  However,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  bill  does 
permit  some  communication  with  a  con- 
sumer at  work  and  it  does  permit  com- 
munication with  a  consumer's  employer 
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If  the  consiuner  consents,  if  a  cqurt  or- 
ders it,  or  after  Judgment. 

This  legislation  places  no  paperwork 
or  bureaucratic  burdens  on  debt  collec- 
tors whether  or  not  they  are  small  busi- 
nessmen. For  instance,  the  leg  slation 
does  not  require  registration  or  licens- 
ing, and  there  are  no  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. The  notice  to  the  co  isumer 
required  by  the  validation  sectljn  can 
be  met  by  merely  rubber-stamp  ng  the 
four  items  of  information  on  tl  e  back 
of  the  initial  debt  collection  not  ce  and 
writing  in  the  amount  owed  aid  the 
name  of  the  creditor.  The  bill  d  )es  not 
specify  where  this  information  ii  to  be 
located  on  a  collection  notice  or  he  size 
of  the  print,  or  any  other  charac  eristic. 
Consequently,  no  new  forms  sh<  uld  be 
necessary. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  be 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  tl  lis  leg- 
islation. However,  as  I  said  earler,  no 
regulations  will  be  issued.  The  bDl  pro- 
vides for  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
consistent  with  those  in  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  Some  opjonents 
of  this  legislation  have  claimed  th  at  this 
bill  would  prevent  a  State  with  a  strong 
debt  collection  law  from  regulatii  g  debt 


collection  practices  within  the 
That  is  simply  not  true.  The  few 
that  have  strong  laws  may  prefer 
force  this  legislation  on  a  Stat« 
Section  817,  exemption  for  Statt 


lation,  provides  for  that.  Then  tl  e  pro 
visions  of  the  exempted  State  law  would 
constitute  the  provisions  of  the  I  ederal 
law  for  the  purpose  of  sections  8  .2  and 
813,  except  to  the  extent  that  th(  State 
law  contained  provisions  with  r(  quire- 
ments  not  imposed  by  this  legislat  on. 

SCOPE  OP  THE   LEGISLATION 

There  are  two  areas  of  contioversy 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  First,  w  lether 
the  bill's  coverage  should  be  extei  ded  to 
cover  credit  grantors  collecting  th(  ir  own 
debts. 

Legislation  almost  invariably  iivolves 
some  form  of  classification  in  wiich  a 
law  affects  some  persons,  and  not  >thers. 
And,  in  this  case,  there  are  good  i  easons 
for  limiting  the  scope  of  the  legi  ilation 
to  independent  debt  collectors.  Only 
two-thirds  of  the  States  that  do  have 
debt  collection  laws  do  not  cover  credi- 
tors. Independent  debt  coUecton  com- 
pose an  industry  separate  from  en  dltors. 
Debt  collectors'  business  is  the  col  ection 
of  debts.  Unlike  creditors,  they  do  ]  lot  sell 
any  product  or  service  to  consumers. 
Debt  collectors  do  not  actually  c(  impete 
with  creditors  because  creditors  fl  rst  at- 
tempt to  collect  their  own  30-day  c  i^erdue 
accounts.  On  the  other  hand,  ace  ording 
to  industry  testimony,  debt  coiectors 
usually  work  on  accounts  that  are  at 
least  6  months  overdue.  Accourts  are 
generally  turned  over  to  collectior  agen- 
cies only  after  a  creditor  has  tri^  id  and 
been  lonsuccessful  in  collecting  >n  his 
own.  Therefore,  these  accounts  ai  e  usu- 
ally difBcult  to  collect  and  are  mor  ;  likely 
to  result  in  the  use  of  harsh  collection 
tactics. 

Also,  a  company  which  Is  not  in  the 
debt  collection  business  will  be  con  cemed 


State. 
States 
to  en- 
level, 
regu- 


with  maintaining  the  goodwill  of  its  cus- 
tomers and,  therefore,  Is  less  likely  to 
chance  angering  them  by  employing 
harassing  collection  techniques.  Credi- 
tors, unlike  debt  collectors,  are  usually 
larger  and  more  stable.  Therefore,  If  a 
Federal  agency,  such  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  takes  action  against 
a  major  creditor,  it  usually  has  a  deter- 
rent effect  throughout  the  entire  indus- 
try. This  Is  not  the  case  with  the  debt 
collection  Industry. 

EXEMPTION    FOR    STATE   HEGTTLATIOK 

The  second  area  of  controversy  is  ex- 
emption of  State  regulation.  Concern  has 
been  voiced  by  opponents  of  this  biU  that 
the  passing  of  Federal  legislation  in  the 
debt  collection  area  might  infringe  on 
States'  rights.  This  is  not  a  real  issue  be- 
cause, although  38  States  have  some  law 
relating  to  debt  collection  practices,  only 
8  have  truly  strong  laws  to  protect 
consumers.  However,  this  matter  has 
been  considered  and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  minimize  any  such  infringe- 
ment. For  example,  under  section  816, 
relation  to  State  laws,  the  laws  of  any 
State  with  respect  to  debt  collecting 
practices  will  not  be  preempted  except  to 
the  extent  that  those  laws  are  incon- 
sistent with  any  provision  of  this  bill. 

In  addition,  section  817  provides  for 
exemption  for  State  regulation.  If  a  State 
has  a  debt  collection  law  with  require- 
ments substantially  similar  to  those  im- 
posed by  this  bill,  and  there  is  adequate 
provision  for  "enforcement,  an  exemption 
would  be  granted.  There  is  no  intent  to 
preclude  legislative  experimentation  by 
the  States  in  the  area  of  debt  collection 
practices.  Any  State  wishing  to  so  experi- 
ment In  passing  strong  legislation  in  this 
area  will  have  a  free  hand  to  do  so  and 
may  apply  for  exemption  imder  section 
817. 

Congress  is  on  firm  constitutional 
ground  when  it,  as  is  done  in  this  bill  in 
the  definition  of  "debt  collector,"  makes 
the  provisions  of  a  law  apply  to  those  who 
use  an  instnunentality  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  connection  with  the  activity 
being  regulated.  Those  who  argue  that 
this  bill  would  infringe  on  States'  rights 
ignore  decades  of  constitutional  history 
as  well  as  the  recent  history  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  which  this 
bill  amends.  For  instance,  truth  in  lend- 
ing, which  Is  a  part  of  the  Consiuner 
Credit  Protection  Act,  applies  to  all 
creditors  as  defined  in  that  act — whether 
or  not  they  use  any  "instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce."  The  same  holds 
true  for  creditors  with  regard  to  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.— All 
creditors  are  prohibited  from  discrimi- 
nating in  the  granting  of  credit — not  just 
those  creditors  who  use  an  "instnunen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce." 

In  Perez  v.  United  States.  (402  U.S. 
146),  a  1971  Supreme  Court  case  con- 
cerning the  loan-sharking  prohibition  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  statute  and 
found  that  even  though  individual  loan- 
sharking  activities  may  be  intrastate  in 
nature,  still  it  was  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  determine  that  loan  shark- 
ing was  within  a  class  of  activities  which 


did  affect  interstate  commerce,  thus  af- 
fording Congress  power  to  regulate  the 
entire  class.  So,  in  terms  of  Congress 
constitutional  powers,  we  are  being  con- 
servative today  when  we  Include  In  the 
definition  of  debt  collector  the  words 
"and  who  uses  any  instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce  in  connection  with 
such  collections." 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  debt  collec- 
tion industry  makes  it  doubtful  that 
there  are  any  collectors  whose  business 
does  not  affect  interstate  commerce.  The 
ever-increasing  geographical  mobility  of 
the  citizens  of  our  coimtry  results  In  the 
forwarding  of  accoimts  for  collection 
from  debt  collectors  In  one  State  to  debt 
collectors  In  other  States.  The  advent  of 
WATS  telephone  lines  has  made  it  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  debt  collectors  to 
operate  by  telephone  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  With  an  economy  that  spans  the 
continent,  a  debt  collector  in  one  State 
frequently  ends  up  collecting  an  account 
of  a  creditor  located  in  a  second  State 
from  a  consumer  who  lives  In  a  third 
State. 

EFFECT  ON  CREDIT 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  assert 
that  prohibiting  harsh  debt  collection 
tactics  will  mean  that  fewer  debts  will 
be  collected  and  this  will  increase  the 
cost  of  consumer  credit.  Debt  collectors 
claim  only  a  small  minority  of  their  in- 
dustry engage  in  the  prohibited,  unethi- 
cal practices.  If  this  is  true,  the  bill 
should  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
amount  of  bad  debts  collected. 

However,  if  the  result  is  that  fewer 
bad  debts  will  be  collected  because  abu- 
sive tactics  cannot  be  used,  the  response 
to  this  should  be  to  grant  credit  more 
carefully  In  the  first  place,  not  to  permit 
abusive  tactics.  Credit  grantors  have  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  large 
amount  of  uncollectable  debts  when  they 
grant  credit  carelessly  to  people  who  are 
not  creditworthy. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  bill's  limits  on  commiuiication  are 
quite  reasonable  and  strike  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  debt  collector's  need  to 
contact  and  the  consumer's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  right  to  be  free  from  harass- 
ment. Contact  with  the  consumer  gener- 
ally is  limited  only  to  two  actual  contacts 
a  week  in  which  the  consumer  states  his 
present  intentions  as  to  repayment.  In 
other  words,  a  letter  or  a  message  left 
by  phone  would  not  count  toward  this 
limit. 

At  work,  contact  may  be  made  up  to 
three  times  each  month.  However,  if  the 
consumer  or  the  consumer's  spouse  in- 
forms the  collector  that  he  or  she  does 
not  want  to  be  contacted  at  work  and 
the  collector  has  another  number  where 
the  consumer  can  be  reached  dm-Ing  the 
day,  then  the  collector  may  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  consumer  or  spouse  at 
his  or  her  place  of  employment. 

In  permitting  contact  at  work.one 
cannot  ignore  that  such  contact  may 
have  many  harmful  results  for  the  con- 
siuner being  contacted.  Many  employees 
are  not  allowed  to  get  any  caUs  at  work. 
The  calls  can  cause  a  consumer  to  be  de- 
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nied  a  promotion  or  lose  his  or  her  job. 
Also,  the  contact  can  result  in  the  con- 
sumer's coworkers  and  employer  learn- 
ing that  the  consumer  owes  an  unpaid 
debt  whether  or  not  the  debt  is  valid. 
Consequently,  contact  at  work  should 
only  be  made  when  absolutely  necessary, 
not  on  an  automatic  basis.  The  commu- 
nication section  now  provides  for  reason- 
able contact  at  work. 

Unethical  debt  collectors  would  like  to 
be  able  to  call  a  consumer's  employer  all 
the  time.  This  certainly  would  result  in 
harm  to  the  consumer  and  his  family. 
Balancing  a  debt  collector's  desire  to 
contact  a  consumer's  employer  against 
the  harm  that  such  contact  can  cause, 
the  bill  permits  contacting  an  employer 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  consumer, 
by  express  court  permission,  or  after  a 
final  judgment. 

It  is  simply  not  an  employer's  respon- 
sibility to  collect  debts  for  debt  collec- 
tors. "The  subcommittee  has  yet  to  receive 
one  letter  from  an  employer  requesting 
that  debt  collectors  be  able  to  contact 
him.  However,  we  have  received  many 
letters  from  employers  requesting  that 
debt  collectors  not  contact  them.  And  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  this 
year,  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  personnel 
staffing  and  employee  relations  specialist 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Robert  E.  Dietrich,  stated 
that — 

without  some  uniform  law  or  amendment, 
harassment  of  people  In  the  private  and 
public  sector  will  continue  unchecked,  re- 
sulting In  the  disruption  of  the  individual's 
efficiency  and  performance  on  the  Job,  the 
loss  of  reputation,  or  most  importantly,  the 
loss  of  bis  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

There  is  no  basis  for  contacting  the 
consumer's  employer  prior  to  final  judg- 
ment, unless  "ifie  consumer  gives  prior 
consent  or  a  court  expressly  permits  it.  If 
a  consumer  wants  his  employer's  help, 
such  as  a  debt  counseling  service,  he  can 
arrange  for  it  himself. 

If  a  consumer  loses  his  job,  he  Is  in  a 
worse  position  to  pay  the  debt.  Contact 
with  an  employer  may  intimidate  a  con- 
sumer into  paying  a  debt  he  doesn't  even 
owe.  Prior  to  final  judgment,  the  damage 
an  employer  contact  could  do  to  a  con- 
sumer far  outweighs  any  benefit  from 
such  contact.  The  bill's  present  limits  on 
communication  allow  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  with  the  consumer. 

TESTIMONY    ON    CONSUMER    HARASSMENT 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Subcommittee 
Vyn  Consumer  Affairs  last  month  by  Mrs. 
Sherry  Chenoweth,  the  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Office  of  Consumer  Services. 
In  her  statement  she  provided  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  the  types  of  harsh  prac- 
tices used  by  unethical  debt  collectors, 
which  vividly  refiect  the  need  for  this 
legislation : 

In  November  1976  the  operator  of  a  riding 
stable  in  Northfleld,  Minn.,  wrote  my  office 
complaining  about  the  methods  used  by  a 
collection  agency.  The  complainant  said  that 
a  debt  collector  ignored  his  requests  to  com- 
municate in  writing  with  his  partner,  who 
was  the  subject  of  the  debt,  and  continued 
to  telephone:  "...  up  to  40  times  a  day,  ring- 
ing back  as  soon  as  we  hung  up  .  .  .  After 
about  a  week  of  this,  we  complained  to  the 


telephone  company,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
calls  were  reduced  to  about  three  or  fo\ir  a 
day. 

"The  constant  and  pointless  telephone  calls 
caused  us  considerable  worry  and  anxiety, 
not  only  because  the  collector  was  rude  and 
insulting,  but  also  because  our  business 
phone  was  virtually  put  out  of  commission. 
We  know  of  two  cases  in  which  our  students 
could  not  get  to  us  to  report  emergencies  .  .  . 
We  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  prospec- 
tive student  did  not  give  up,  but  finally 
reached  us  after  trying  to  get  through  for  2 
weeks  ..." 

A  consumer  in  Minneapolis  wrote  com- 
plaining about  a  Missouri  collection  agency. 
She  said  a  debt  collector  from  that  firm :  "has 
been  calling  me,  harassing,  threatening  to  sue 
me,  screaming,  calling  at  work,  on  Saturday 
mornings  at  8  o'clock,  Saturday  evenings  at 
9  o'clock — in  other  words,  making  my  life 
miserable.  I  am  a  woman  in  my  sixties,  have 
high  blood  pressure  and  heart  trouble,  and  I 
Just  can't  take  anymore  . . ." 

A  consumer  in  Apple  Valley,  Minn.,  wrote 
that  this  same  Missouri  collection  agency 
was  also  harassing  her.  She  said:  "an  em- 
ployee from  this  company  has  contacted  my 
father  many  times  prior  to  and  following 
hospitalization  for  a  heart  attack,  threaten- 
ing to  have  him  arrested  for  'harboring  a 
fugitive'  when  he  would  not  give  out  my 
phone  number.  This  person,  identified  as  'J. 
Kent'  continued  this  type  of  threat  and 
harassment  until  my  father  threatened  legal 
action  against  the  company. 

"On  or  about  August  15,  1976,  this  J.  Kent 
contacted  at  least  two  neighbors  In  our 
apartment  building,  one  being  the  resident 
manager,  misrepresenting  and  lying  and  \is- 
Ing  similar  tactics  of  threats  and  harassment 
with  these  neighbors.  I  am  currently  7 
months  pregnant  and  my  health  can't  take 
the  strain  of  his  phone  calls  and  threats." 

A  consumer  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  complained 
about  the  collection  tactics  of  a  Chicago  col- 
lection agency.  He  said  that  a  debt  collector 
irom  tnai;  firm  contacted  him  regarding  an 
overdue  Shell  Oil  bill.  He  demanded  payment 
in  full  but:  "I  then  told  him  I  was  sorry 
but  I  couldn't  send  the  money  in  full.  He 
told  me  they  would  not  accept  payments  .  .  . 
he  became  belligerent  and  said  he  would 
have  his  check  soon  because  he  would  call 
my  wife  constantly  every  day  and  my  em- 
ployment every  hour  on  the  hour  every  day 
until  I  was  fired. 

"Since  that  date,  he  has  called  my  wife 
many,  many  times,  refusing  to  hang  up  the 
receiver,  thereby  making  our  phone  unusable. 
And  without  ever  trying  to  hold  a  conver- 
sation that  made  any  sense,  but  Instead  Just 
yelling  profanity  and  demanding  payment. 
My  wife  has  a  heart  condition  so  after  so 
much  harassment,  one  of  our  sons  would 
answer  the  phone.  He  would  tell  that  he  was 
a  Mr.  Scott  and  had  an  urgent  message  for 
my  wife.  Then  when  she  answered,  he  would 
laugh  and  start  hurling  Insults  and  pro- 
fanity and  demands  again.  He  has  called  my 
place  of  employment  at  least  once  a  day  for 
the  past  several  weeks.  We  were  also  told 
that  every  long-distance  call  he  made  was 
to  be  added  to  what  we  owe  Shell." 
legislation:  protects  consumers  and  is  fair 

TO  DEBT  collectors 

The  practices  Illustrated  by  the  above 
comments  are  unethical  and  must  be 
stopped.  This  legislation  would  stop  un- 
ethical debt  collectors  from  using  these 
practices  and  establish  standards  of 
ethical  conduct  for  all  debt  collectors. 

Passage  of  the  Debt  Collection  Prac- 
tices Act  is  important  If  consumers 
throughout  this  country  are  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  mental  anguish,  and  In- 


timidation that  are  the  consequences  of 
abusive  debt  collection  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding,  let 
me  commend  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus for  the  statesmen-like  role  that 
their  organization  played  in  bringing 
about  a  meaningful  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act.  The  president  of  that  or- 
ganization, John  Spafford,  worked  long 
and  hard  with  the  subcommittee,  and 
although  he  does  represent  a  trade  as- 
sociation, Mr.  Spafford  offered  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  which  will  greatly 
benefit  the  consumer.  I  commend  the  As- 
sociation Credit  Bureaus  for  their  ap- 
proach to  this  legislation  and  for  their 
assistance  rather  than  their  resistance 
in  coming  up  with  a  good  bill. 

The  subcommittee  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  insure  this  bill  protects  con- 
sumers and  remains  fair  to  reputable 
debt  collectors.  I  believe  the  Debt  Col- 
lection Practices  Act  accomplishes  these 
two  objectives.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
vote  for  this  Important  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  good  bill  on  the  subject  of 
debt  collection  practices.  Initially  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio),  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs for  his  fairness,  his  openminded- 
ness  to  compromise,  and  for  his  hard 
work  in  fashioning  a  bill  that  I  really  be- 
lieve places  reasonable  limitations  on  cer- 
tain tactics  practiced  by  unscrupulous 
debt  collectors  and  which  are  never  used 
by  ethical  debt  collectors. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
not  an  early  supporter  of  the  concept  of 
a  Federal  debt  collection  practices  act 
and  I  did  not  cosponsor  H.R.  29  when  it 
was  introduced.  However,  during  the 
hearings  in  the  94th  Congress  and  early 
on  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  we  did 
find  that  there  were  certain  harassing 
and  intimidating  practices  being  used  to 
collect  debts  by  people  who  were  not 
ethical  debt  collectors  and  who  did  not 
do  the  name  of  the  ethical  debt  collectors 
any  good. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  a  bill  which 
passed  this  House  last  year  but  did  not 
get  through  the  Senate  because  it  was 
passed  in  the  waning  days  of  the  94th 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  this  is 
a  much  better  bill.  We  have  had  some 
time  to  think  it  over.  We  have  talked  to 
people  with  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus and  the  American  Collectors  Asso- 
ciation. Working  with  them  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  ,  we 
have  come  up  with  a  bill  which  I  think 
is  a  fair  compromise  between  the  con- 
sumer group  advocates  who  wanted  a 
stronger  bill  and  between  some  independ- 
ent collectors  who  wanted  no  bill  at  all. 
Both  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus, 
through  their  officers  and  their  board  of 
directors,  and  the  American  Collectors 
Association  through  theirs,  have  endorsed 
this  bill  in  writing.  I  have  their  letters 
with  me  today  to  that  effect,  similar  to 
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letters  which  the  chairman  of 
committee,  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Anntjnzio)  ,  also  received. 
J,    Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is  a  legitimate 
question  to  ask:  Why  should  the 
Gtovemment  be  Involved  in  this 
Why  is  this  a  business  of  the 
Government  especially  in  this  yea: 
we  are  talking  about  too  many  It 
laws,  too  many  Federal  regulatioijs 
too  many  Federal  rules. 

I  believe  the  reason  is  for  stand^rdiza 
tion  and  uniformity  of  conduct 
area,  if  nothing  else.  Thirty-seven 
have  laws.  Some  laws  are  very  restrictive 
Some   laws   represent   only   a 
ethics,  so  to  speak,  without  any 
criminal  sanctions.  Other  laws  ar( 
statements  of  ethics  as  far  as  _. 
lectors  in  that  State  are  concerned 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  st^idard 
of  professional  conduct  on  the 
the  debt  collectors  I  think  this 
tion  is  important. 

The  Associated  Credit  Bureau 
the  American  Collectors  Associatioi 
both  endorsed  this  bill,  as  I  say,  bi  cause 
they  think  it  will  enhance  their  profes- 
sionalism, if  you  please,  that  it  wi 
vide  a  standard  of  conduct  whicl 
can  live  and  with  which  they  hav< 
living.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
basically  the  code  of  ethics  of  tho4e 
national  associations.  Thev  have 
living  with  it  for  a  long  time!  Their 
bers  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
certain  people  in  the  debt  collecting 
ness  who  are  not  necessarily  m^bers 
of  these  associations,  have  done 
things  which  did  not  reflect  credit 
independent  debt  collectors  by  . 
rassing  tactics  which  make  their  buiiness 
seem  unsavory  whereas  it  is  a  per  ectly 
honorable  profession.  There  is  arpther 
reason  why  I  think  that  this  is  _ 
tant  legislation  in  this  area,  and 
is  the  fact  that  it  imposes  sanations 
against  debt  collectors  who 
interstate  commerce.  Most  of  the  _ 
which  we  found  occurred  in  the 
order  book  houses,  in  the  record 
and  the  magazine  subscription  oitfits 
I  might  say  I  have  had  a  personal 
ence  in  this  area  of  magazine  subA;rip 
tions  where  a  salesman  comes  ti  the 
door,  the  magazines  just  keep  „_ 
and  roming  and  coming,  and  thei 
day  the  bill  is  turned  over  to  a  deb 
lector  for  collection. 

We  had  representatives  from 
States  such  as  California.  Minn^ota 
Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  and  New 
come  before  our  committee  and  say 
have  a  debt  collection  practices  a 
our  State,  but  Mr.  Congressman. '- 
Mrs.  Congresswoman  (Mrs.  FENwitx 
on  the  committee  and  so  is  Mrs 

man) — "we  cannot  do  what  we 

do  because  many  of  the  acts  whic] 
cur.  occur  In  Interstate  commerce, 
there  is  some  question  about  whethq* 
legislature  can  pass  a  bill  which 
allow  us  to  pursue  these  people  __. 
terstate  commerce.  We  would  like  to 

a  bill  like  this  which  can  help  us 

the  pr(*ibitlons  against  bad  debt 
lectors." 
So  I  say  to  the  Members  In  all  hoAesty 
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that  I  think  this  bill  is  a  happy  com- 
promise between  the  concept  of  privacy, 
the  right  to  be  left  alone,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  contracts  wherein  the  subsequent 
failure  to  pay  a  just  debt  becomes  a 
problem  to  somebody  who  has  sold  a 
piece  of  goods  to  someone  else  and  they 
refuse  to  pay. 

I  think  there  is  a  significant  precedent 
in  this  bill,  and  I  call  this  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention.  I  am  very  proud  of  it  be- 
cause this  is  an  amendment  I  insisted  on 
in  the  94th  Congress  and  it  is  in  this  bill 
again.  This  bill  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  no  rulemak- 
ing power,  no  regulatory  authority,  so 
there  will  not  be  a  shelf  full  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  enforce  the  law.  The  law 
is  within  the  four  corners  of  this  bill  now 
before  the  Members,  and  if  there  is  not 
a  sanction  found  therein,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  to  come  back  to 
this  Congress  to  find  out  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  practice 
which  they  find  or  think  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  an  unethical  or  unlawful 
practice.  In  other  words.  Congress  is  the 
final  authority. 

There  is  another  amendment  in  here 
which  I  think  will  make  the  bill  en- 
forceable and  eliminate  harassing  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  deadbeats.  For  ex- 
ample, a  deadbeat  cannot  under  this  bill 
bring  a  class  action  like  he  can  in  some 
cases  and  require  the  person  on  the 
other  side  of  Uiat  action  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  proof  to  prove  that  he  has 
complied  with  the  law.  In  other  words, 
in  this  case  if  a  person  who  has  avoided 
a  debt  and  is  being  pursued  by  a  legiti- 
mate independent  debt  collector  thinks 
that  his  rights  have  been  violated  under 
this  law.  or  that  some  criminal  act  has 
been  committed,  then  that  person  must 
sustain  the  burden  of  proof  and  in  the 
case  of  a  crime,  proof  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  is  necessary. 

So  I  recommend  these  two  provisions 

to  the  Members.  As  I  say,  it  is.  I  think, 

a  reasonable  bill.  It  is  a  fair  compromise. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Under  "definitions"  it  says: 
(f)  The  term  "debt  collectors"  means  any 
person  who  engages  In  any  business  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  Is  the  collection 
of  any  debt,  or  any  person  who  directly  or 
Indirectly  collects  or  attempts  to  collect  a 
debt  owed  or  due  or  asserted  to  be  owed  or 
due  another,  and  who  uses  any  Instrumen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce  In  connection 
with  such  collections. 

What  about  a  small  family  corpora- 
tion where  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
corporation  is  trying  to  collect  the  bill 
for  that  small  corporation,  which  Is 
another  separate  legal  entity  from  the 
individual?  It  seems  to  me  he  would 
fall  within  that  definition.  I  doubt  if  that 
was  the  Intention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  He  is  in  the  practice  of 
collecting  a  debt.  If  he  makes  a  living 
that  way,  he  is  included;  if  he  does  not 


make  his  living  that  way,  he  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  No,  It  Is: 

.  .  .  any  person  .  .  .  who  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly collects  or  attempts  to  collect  a  debt 
owed  or  due  or  asserted  to  be  owed  or  due 
another,  .  .  . 

The  gentleman  and  I  are  In  business. 
We  have  a  little  group,  a  separate  legal 
entity  from  either  of  us.  Under  the  defi- 
nition if  the  gentleman  or  I  were  calling 
about  that  corporation's  debts,  it  would 
be  covered,  but  I  doubt  that  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Using  an  Interstate  In- 
strumentality. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes,  by  telephone  or 
mail.  I  am  fearful  we  have  a  separate 
legal  entity  the  way  that  definition  Is 
drawn  if  we  are  incorporated. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
must  have  a  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  bill  and  I  do  not  think,  if  a  per- 
son is  collecting  on  behalf  of  the  family, 
that  he  is  an  independent  debt  collector. 
I  think  he  becomes  an  in-house  debt  col- 
lector in  that  case. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  to  have  a  reasonable  In- 
terpretation and  I  think  this  Is  a  debt 
collection  agency  whose  sole  business  is 
in  the  collection  of  debt  as  applied  to 
others. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  intended  to 
do  but  I  think  it  goes  beyond  that. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  That  is  what 
we  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  We  are  making  a  legis- 
lative history  and  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  not  what  we  intended  to 
do,  to  cover  the  situation  mentioned. 
This  bill  is  supposed  to  cover  an  Inde- 
pendent debt  collector  who  collects  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  another  and 
who  uses  an  instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce.  If  he  collects  as  a  part 
of  the  family  business  it  seems  to  me 
that  makes  him  an  In-house  debt  col- 
lector. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
though  it  was  not  generally  held  I  would 
have  some  concern  about  someone  who 
works  for  this  corporation,  or  at  least 
part  or  maybe  all  of  his  duties  were  those 
of  collecting  bills,  and  he  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  law.  I 
think  this  would  be  very  unfair  to  the 
small  business.  I  think  I  vmderstand 
what  the  committee  had  in  mind.  This 
is  a  little  troublesome,  but  we  are  mak- 
ing a  corporation  which  has  an  employee 
working  for  It  and  collecting  debts — we 
are  saying  it  will  not  be  covered  by  this 
bill? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  precisely  it.  If  a 
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person  Is  woriting  for  wages  or  drawing 
a  salary  from  a  corporation  to  collect 
debts  for  that  company  he  Is  In  fact  an 
In-house  collector  and  this  bill  does  not 
apply  to  him. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  the  event 
a  retailer  discounts  paper  to  a  bank,  or 
an  appliance  dealer  who  takes  a  note, 
and  they  have  in  most  States  a  uni- 
versal code,  and  if  the  discounter  sells 
the  paper  and  discoimts  it  in  turn  to 
the  bank,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  bank 
to  engage  in  the  collection  of  that  ac- 
count. Would  that  be  covered  under  this? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  would  not  be.  The 
bill  does  not  cover  the  banking  business. 
If  the  bank  turns  the  bill  over  to  another 
person  to  collect  the  debt  for  a  fee  and 
that  person  earns  his  livelihood  collect- 
ing debts,  he  would  be  covered,  but  the 
bank  would  not  be. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  the  bank  went  out 
to  collect  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  retailer 
who  had  discoimted  it  to  them,  the  bank 
would  not  be  covered? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  banks  would  not. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  In  the  interest  of  mak- 
ing a  little  legislative  history,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
correct? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  is  correct.  The  banks 
are  not  considered  part  of  the  collection 
Industry.  It  applies  where  we  have  the 
separate  creditor  and  debt  collector.  The 
bank  acting  in  that  capacity  would  not 
be  a  debt  collector. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  colloquy  and  I  hope  it 
clarifies  a  patent  error  in  the  bill.  What 
we  have  been  told  is  not  something  with 
which  the  bill  would  agree.  Obviously 
when  we  get  to  conference  perhaps  there 
could  be  change  from  "or"  to  "and". 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  have  the  conference 
report  and  not  the  bill  in  front  of  me. 
The  bank  would  appear  to  be  a  debt  col- 
lector in  that  it  tends  to  collect  a  debt 
owed  or  due  or  asserted  to  be  owed  or 
due  another.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
hypothetical  case  stated  and  the  gentle- 
man said  it  was  not  covered.  I  say  it  is 
covered  by  the  bill  and  I  hope  we  can 
uncover  it  by  changing  "or"  to  "and". 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Plorida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  against  a  bank  collecting? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Would  they  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  same  actions?  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  device  which  might  be 
used  which  would  take  the  bill  that  is 
owed  from  the  first  owner  into  a  collec- 
tion agency  which  then  becomes^  a  bona 
fide  owner.  How  do  we  address  that? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  say  if  he  becomes 


a  bona  fide  owner  of  a  debt  and  his 
primary  business  Is  "not"  debt  collecting 
then  he  is  not  covered  by  the  bill.  He  is 
not  an  independent  debt  collector. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can Collector's  Association  and  the  As- 
sociated Credit  Biureaus  have  endorsed 
this  bill  as  being  a  bill  with  a  valid  pur- 
pose has  persuaded  me.  I  hope  it  will 
persuade  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  the  bill.  I  do  recommend  it  as 
an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill,  page  10,  section  (4) ,  line 
5,  this  is  a  technical  matter.  I  do  not 
follow  the  reading  of  paragraph  4  that 
follows  the  words  "false  representation 
has  nonpayment".  Is  there  something 
lacking  in  that  particular  sentence? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  printing  mistake  that  we  were  going 
to  correct.  After  "false  representation", 
it  should  be  "that  nonpayment  of  any 
debt". 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Apparently  it  was  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  reprinting  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  one  additional 
question.  I  notice  here  in  the  bill  that 
there  is  a  2-year  statute  of  limitations 
as  to  when  a  procedure  may  be  brought 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  On 
page  17,  line  11,  at  section  (d)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  in  controversy,  that 
suit  can  be  brought  in  any  U.S.  district 
court,  et  cetera,  within  2  years  from  the 
date  of  occurrence.  I  notice  further  in 
the  bill  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may  take  jurisdiction  or  take  notice 
of  these  matters  if  a  State  does  not  have 
laws  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion perceives  to  be  adequate  for  the 
occasion.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  my  State  of 
Texas,  having  a  2-year  statute  of  limita- 
tion after  which  suit  may  not  be  brought 
for  the  collection  of  an  accoimt  such  as 
we  are  talking  about  here,  now,  at  what 
stage  does  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion enter  into  this  picture,  say  on  an  iso- 
lated case  where  we  have  a  collection 
that  is  attempted  to  be  made  and  then 
it  goes  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  some  clarification  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  State  law  might  be  applicable.  Is 
it  a  fair  statement  to  say,  as  I  perceive 
it,  that  a  period  of  2  years  could  come 
and  go  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission made  its  decision,  and  at  that 
time  the  debt  would  be  uncollectible  In 
my  State;  has  any  provision  been  made 
to  take  care  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  hypothetical  sit- 
uation; but  it  is  contemplated  the  2-year 
statute  of  limitations  will  start  to  run 


as  soon  as  an  attempt  Is  made  to  collect 
the  debt. 

Now,  In  the  gentleman's  case  If  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  the  State  law 
and  the  Federal  statute  is  the  same,  then, 
of  course,  they  would  run  concurrently. 
In  some  cases  the  State  statute  of  limita- 
tions might  be  longer,  I  do  not  know 
about  that,  in  which  case  an  aggrieved 
party  could  file  under  the  State  law  even 
after  the  Federal  statute  of  limitations 
had  expired.  But  once  an  action  is  filed 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  enters  the 
picture,  then  I  would  suppose  the  rim- 
ning  of  the  statute  is  tolled. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  be  tolled  as  far  as 
the  Federal  Government,  but  it  would 
not  be  tolled  as  far  as  the  State  statute 
of  limitations  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  would  be  accurate, 
yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  It  not  possible  that  the 
limitation  in  a  State  could  terminate 
any  action  that  could  be  brought  in  that 
State  before  the  time  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  took  any  action  such 
as  this? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  think  the  in- 
stances of  that  happening  would  be  very 
minimal  at  best  and  certainly  would  rep- 
resent a  remote  possibility.  The  situation 
would  be  no  different  in  this  case,  where 
we  have  Federal  statutes  and  State  laws 
on  the  same  subject.  You  pick  your 
forum,  pick  a  State  court,  and  the  State 
law  prevails.  If  you  pick  a  Federal  forum, 
then  the  Federal  law  prevails. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  in  relation  to 
the  practices  in  the  Federal  department, 
on  page  17,  section  (f)  it  says: 

A  consumer  may  not  take  any  action  to 
offset  any  amount  for  which  a  debt  collector 
Is  potentially  liable  to  such  consumer  under 
subsection  (a)  (2). 

We  are  not  talking  about  limitations 
other  than  limitations  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  debt  is  collected. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  but  I  think  the  point 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Hall)  is  trying  to 
make  is  that  a  person  might  be  per- 
suaded not  to  do  anything  at  the  State 
level  because  he  thinks  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  might  intervene  on  his  be- 
half in  a  Federal  court,  and  after  the 
2-year  period  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions which  started  with  the  original 
contact  by  the  debt  collector,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  advises  the  debt- 
or that  the  debt  collector  has  not  done 
anything  which  would  be  a  criminal  or 
civil  offense,  and  that  he  has  acted  fair- 
ly; whereas  the  debtor  or  the  consumer 
might  think  otherwise,  and  he  would 
want  to  pursue  the  State  remedy. 

But,  this  is  not  unusual.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  picking  a  fonun,  and  I  think  it  is 
really  better  this  way,  that  one  cannot 
pick  one  forum,  and  if  one  loses  there,  he 
is  able  to  go  back  and  pick  another  fonun 
later  on. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  at  that  particular 
very  likely  would  be  that  the 
action  would  be  barred  in  the  _ 
Texas  because  of  the  passing  of 
year  statute  of  limitations? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  that  is  ^ 
true.  A  person  might  be  persuadep 
he  has  a  good  cause  of  action  as 
the  Federal  statute  is  conceme< 
would  not  pursue  his  State  remedy, 
would  say  that  if  there  is  that 
doubt  about  the  proper  course  of 
in  the  first  instance,  that  Is  not 
of  thing  we  are  trjrlng  to  correct 
We  are  trying  to  correct 

obvious  cases  of  the  use  of 

tactics,  the  use  of  obscenity,  of 
down  the  consimier  at  all  hours 
day  or  night — that  sort  of  thing, 
trying  to  protect  against  the  glai  _ 
amples  of  unsavory  debt  collection 
ytlces. 

Mr.  ANNXXNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fron 
Jersey  (Mr.  MnasH),  a  member 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  of  the  legislation,  and 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  ___ 
mittee  and  all  the  members  who 

ticipated.  This  is  very  difBcult  „„ 

and  I  want  to  say  that  the  committ  ;e 
my  opinion,  did  a  very  excellent  jol 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
myself  to  the  question  many 
collection    agencies   have   raised- 
will  this  legislation  do  to  the 
business  of  bill  collecting? 

To  those  agencies  who  have 
observed  reasonable  and  ethical 
tices  in  collecting  valid  debts,  they 
not  find  the  Debt  Collection  Pr_. 
Act  hindering  their  operation  at  all. 
bill  was  not  meant  to  interfere  or 
them  from  i>erforming  a  needed 
to  businesses.  It  was  meant  to 
guidelines  for  all  agencies  to  .. 
so  there  would  be  a  standard 
ethics  for  all  to  follow. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  _ 
to  include  provisions  fair  to  the 
There  are  no  recordkeeping 
ments  or  licensing  requirements 
ing  the  collectors. 

The  bill  does  allow  the  collectcir 
communicate    with    the    consumer 
home  and  at  work,  but  within  reasoi 
means    of    communication    have 
denied  the  collector— only  guideline  i 
to  insure  the  consumer  his  right 
treated  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 

If  the  result  of  this  bill  is  that 
debts  are  collected  because  abusive 
tics  cannot  be  used,  then  I  say  we 
look  back  to  the  original  credit  gru,., 
We  cannot  permit  abusive  practici 
continue  just  so  debts  are  collected 
should  be  done  then  is  for  the 
grantors  to  take  greater  care  in 
credit  in  the  first  place. 

To  get  back  to  the  cry  from  the 
mate  coUector  that  these  unscrupiii. 
collectors  are  only  a  small  minorit  r 
^^ir  industry  and  that  this  legisl 

^*  2J1^  ^^^'  ^  c»^  only  reiterate 
establlshmg  a  standard  code  of  e, 
win  be  beneficial  to  the  industry  and 
to  the  consiuner. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Vento)  ,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  worked  long  and  hard 
on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  which 
purports  to  regulate  debt  collectors.  I 
think  that  the  hearings  were  very  exten- 
sive, and  that  the  subcommittee  had  a 
complete  review  by  agency,  by  consimi- 
ers  themselves  who  were  affected,  the 
debt  collector  organizations,  debt  col- 
lectors themselves,  as  well  as  State  offi- 
cials who  reported  on  the  conduct  of  the 
collector  problems  that  they  are  experi- 
encing within  their  own  States. 

I  might  say  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings  all  these  varied  and  diverse 
groups  supported  the  legislation  as  it 
came  forth  from  the  subcommittee.  I 
think  there  are  some  special  problems 
with  regard  to  debt  collection  and  the 
activities  that  surroimd  it. 

I  think  if  we  reflect  on  our  experi- 
ence, it  would  be  helpful.  I  would  like 
to  articulate  some  examples.  One  is  that 
generally  debt  collectors  are  collecting  a 
debt  from  persons  they  did  not  extend 
credit  to,  so  they  were  not  the  primary 
extender  of  credit,  but  the  secondary  ex- 
tender. The  person  having  the  debt  col- 
lected by  this  group  did  not  ask  or  did 
not  seek  credit  from  them.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  important  consideration,  because 
many  examples  can  be  found  in  which 
these  are  almost  automatic  with  certain 
types  of  businesses  in  our  society.  They 
hand  over  the  collection  of  debts  to  one 
of  these  collectors  almost  automatically, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  difficult  debt  to  collect  or 
not. 

So,  the  imposition  of  another  type  of 
standard  here,  I  think,  is  justified.  The 
second  point  was  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr  Wylie)  about  prob- 
lems of  interstate  commerce. 

Of  course,  very  frequently,  no  matter 
what  the  law  is  within  the  State,  the 
debt  collectors  are  from  outside  the 
State,  and  unless  there  is  an  aggressive 
action  by  the  Attorney  General's  office 
there  is  no  way  the  State  can  in  fact  con- 
trol agencies  outside  the  State  and  the 
conduct  of  those  groups  or  organizations 
with  consmners  within  a  State. 

So  it  is  clearly  an  aveune  where  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  justified  and  neces- 
sary. And  in  this  vein,  of  course,  I  think 
that  in  the  hearings,  it  seemed  to  me, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that 
most  of  the  problems  occurred  with  the 
out-of-state  debt  coDectors.  The  ques- 
tion arose  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  siu-e 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  to  whether  or  not  business 
entities  were  in  fact  intentionally  given 
the  collection  of  debts  by  debt  collectors 
to  out-of-state  groups  so  that  they  would 
not  conform  or  be  within  the  purview 
of  the  State  law. 

Another  ix)int  which  has  come  up  here 
is  the  issue  of  a  very  detailed  bill.  Indeed, 
because  the  subcommittee  in  this  in- 
stance, I  think,  took  the  course  of  trying 
to  define  the  scope  of  the  legislation,  try- 
ing to  put  definitions  into  it,  we  invari- 
ably got  into  a  situation  where  we  have 


many  specifics  in  this  particular  bill.  I 
think  that  is  really  what  we  want.  If  we 
as  a  legislative  body  can  write  rules  and 
regulations — in  this  instance,  I  think  we 
have  done  so  successfully — then  we  ought 
to  try  to  do  so.  I  think  in  many  instances 
we  have  given  the  responsibility  or  dele- 
gated it  to  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 
In  this  instance  we  have  taken  that  task, 
and  invariably  we  get  into  the  minute 
detail  regarding  the  various  questions  I 
have  heard  on  the  fioor  today.  I  think 
we  have  made  a  good  effort,  we  have  a 
good  bill,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  fine  work  on  the 
Debt  Collection  Practices  Act.  The  sub- 
committee has  listened  to  consumers,  in- 
dustry representatives,  and  public  offi- 
cials. They  have  produced  a  carefully 
drafted  bill  that  successfully  meets  the 
problem  of  protecting  consumers  from 
harsh  and  deceptive  tactics,  while  avoid- 
ing hardship  to  reputable  debt  collectors 
There  is  need  for  this  legislation,  be- 
cause some  debt  collectors  abuse  con- 
sumers with  harassment,  intimidation, 
and  threats.  Sometimes  the  debts  are  not 
bona  fide.  Often  the  wrong  person  is  con- 
tacted because  of  mistaken  identity  or 
inaccurate  information.  The  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  both  last  year  and  this 
year  demonstrated  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation because  of  frequent  abuses  by 
imethical  debt  collectors,  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  current  Federal  and  State 
legislation  to  stop  debt  collection  abuses, 
and  the  inability  of  States  to  protect 
their  citizens  from  interstate  debt  col- 
lectors. Counting  the  13  States  that  have 
no  laws  and  the  11  States  that  have  laws 
with  few  or  no  prohibited  practices,  over 
80  million  people  are  without  any  real 
protection  from  debt  collection  abuses. 

This  bill  avoids  the  bureaucracy  that 
might  be  entailed  in  requiring  licensing 
or  registration.  It  does  not  authorize  the 
enforcing  agency  to  write  implementing 
regulations  for  each  section.  All  too 
often,  granting  such  authority  has  re- 
sulted in  complex,  confusing  regulations 
that  can  be  understood  neither  by  those 
to  be  regulated  nor  those  to  be  protected. 
H.R.  5294  was  reported  out  of  the 
Banking  Committee  by  a  vote  of  35  to  8, 
and  a  very  similar  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  year,  but  not  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate.  The  well-documented  ex- 
tent of  consumer  abuse,  and  inadequate 
Federal  or  State  regulation  of  debt  col- 
lection practices,  makes  passage  of  this 
legislation  appropriate  and  necessary. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  5294,  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  often  frightening  harass- 
ment that  has  been  faced  by  people  who 
owe  money. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
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the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Anntjnzio  for 
bringing  up  this  legislation.  We  have  in 
this  country  an  unfortunate  tradition 
based  on  the  legal  maxim  "caveat 
emptor"  or  "let  the  buyer  beware."  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  more  immoral  concept 
to  regulate  a  just  society  nor  one  that  is 
more  imacceptable.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Mr.  Anntjnzio  has 
done  much  to  reverse  the  unfortimate 
maxim  and  to  insure  that  it  is  the  seller 
that  bears  the  responsibility  for  being 
truthful  and  honest  with  the  consumer. 
And  that  honesty  must  extend  to  the  col- 
lection of  any  outstanding  debts  by  a 
third  party  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we 
need  this  enabling  legislation. 

Increasingly,  in  the  past  few  years, 
debt  collection  agencies  have  engaged 
often  in  illegal  or  barely  legal  practices 
to  bully  unwary  citizens  and  threaten 
them,  without  justification,  with  legal 
action,  garnishment  of  salaries,  and  even 
loss  of  jobs.  The  most  horrifying  part  of 
the  way  in  which  these  agencies  have 
operated  has  been  that  they  have  preyed 
on  the  most  vulnerable — the  poorest  and 
the  least  educated. 

This  long-overdue  bill  safeguards  con- 
sumers from  the  outrageous  practices 
they  have  been  exposed  to — the  use  of 
abusive  or  profane  language  by  a  col- 
lector; physical  intimidation;  threaten- 
ing phone  calls  or  visits.  It  appalls  me 
to  think  that  these  are  things  that  have 
gone  on  up  until  now.  This  bill  will  pro- 
hibit any  collector  from  representing 
himself  as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  of  a  law  enforcement  agency, 
or  even  as  a  lawyer  threatening  action 
that  is  not  legal.  In  fact,  there  are 
stringent  limits  placed  on  the  kinds  of 
legal  actions  that  can  be  brought. 

But  this  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  unfair  to  those  wishing  to  collect 
debts,  or  to  debt  collection  agencies.  If 
it  were,  it  would  not  have  the  support 
of  the  American  Collectors  Association 
and  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc. 
It  is  a  bill  that  legislates  legitimate 
guidelines  for  collection  agencies,  and 
what  such  an  agency  can  reasonably  de- 
mand from  a  delinquent  debtor. 

The  reason  that  this  bill  has  partic- 
ular importance  for  me  is  because  I  have 
seen  firsthand,  in  my  district  office,  how 
painful  it  can  be  for  someone  poor,  and 
someone  who  does  not  have  fluency  in 
English,  to  be  intimidated  by  these  un- 
warranted threats.  The  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed  by  immigrants,  non- 
English-speaking  migrants,  and  others 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  law 
of  this  country.  Many  of  them  are  fright- 
ened by  any  appearance  of  legal  author- 
ity, and  many  of  them  feel  helpless  in 
the  face  of  this  harassment. 

That  is  why  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  accepted  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Annunzio,  that  mandates 
that  when  the  debt  collector  knows  that 
the  consumer  is  a  member  of  a  language 
minority,  all  communications  with  the 
consiuner  must  be  in  the  language  of  the 
minority  group  as  well  as  in  English. 
This,  in  conjimction  with  the  new  limits 
placed  on  agencies,  will  go  a  long  way  to 


assuring  that  language  minority  debtors 
will  be  treated  fairly. 

The  House  has  already  passed  this  bill 
during  the  last  session,  by  a  wide  margin. 
It  is  only  right  that  all  should  now  join 
in  supporting  this  very  important  piece 
of  consumer  legislation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  and  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  has 
brought  this  bill  before  us  here  this 
afternoon.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, including  the  very  capable 
and  able  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  .  The 
members  took  their  time  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  worked  very  hard  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  there  was  give  and  take 
on  both  sides.  I  think  without  a  doubt 
they  have  come  up  with  a  bill  covering  a 
very  sensitive  subject  matter  that  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  citizens  of  our 
great  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5294,  the  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act. 
This  bill  defines  the  limits  to  which  in- 
dependent debt  collectors  may  press  for 
the  collection  of  overdue  accoimts. 

Hearings  before  our  Consumers  Affairs 
Subcommittee  document  the  poor  per- 
formance of  State  laws  in  dealing  with 
some  unethical  debt  collectors.  Laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
provide  for  sanctions  that  amoimt  to  a 
slap  on  the  wrist  even  for  the  most  abu- 
sive debt  collection  practice. 

My  concern  for  this  bill  reaches  my 
own  State,  inasmuch  as  Ohio  has  no  law 
regulating  debt  collectors.  Moreover, 
there  are  a  total  of  13  States  that  have 
no  laws  or  regulations  touching  debt  col- 
lectors. 

H.R.  5294  does  not  impair  the  ability 
of  ethical  debt  collectors  to  collect  just 
debts  nor  does  it  compromise  the  rights 
of  consumers  to  be  protected  against 
harassment,  deception,  and  unfairness. 

In  conclusion  I  find  it  most  persuasive 
that  the  trade  associations  representing 
independent  debt  collectors  have  sent 
letters  endorsing  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
vote  for  H.R.  5294,  the  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton) 
for  his  generous  remarks  in  support  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.    Annunzio),    and    the    gentleman 


from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  .  I  do  not  think 
the  Members  in  this  Chamber  can  know 
of  the  patience  and  the  hard  work  they 
both  have  put  into  this  legislation.  There 
were  long,  long  hours  spent  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  worked  hard,  not  only  in 
this  session  but  in  the  past  session.  It 
has  really  been  a  very  heartening  ex- 
perience. 

What  were  we  trying  to  do?  We  were 
trying  to  protect  the  consumer.  We  were 
trying  to  devise  a  set  of  precise  prescrip- 
tions which  would  allow  an  industry, 
which  is  necessary  in  our  credit  economy, 
to  exist.  We  did  not  want  to  strangle  or 
destroy  what  is  in  many  cases  a  very 
honorable  business,  but  we  wanted  to  lay 
the  rules  down  in  black  and  white  as  to 
what  is  permissible  and  what  is  not. 
We  wanted  to  define  v/hat  is  absolutely 
out  of  bounds  in  dealing  with  the  people 
of  this  country. 

We  found  that  across  State  lines  there 
is  no  method  of  control  at  all,  and  peo- 
ple have  been  faced  with  unconsciona- 
ble harassment  and  outrageous  practices. 
I  will  not  give  the  Members  examples  be- 
cause we  do  not  need  to  go  into  them 
here. 

But  we  have,  I  think,  devised  a  sensi- 
ble and  practicable  bill.  This  will  mean 
that  the  honorable  collection  agencies 
which  are,  as  I  say,  necessary,  will  not 
be  undercut  by  the  less  scrupulous  agen- 
cies which  have  been  giulty  of  harass- 
ment. It  means  that  honorable  debts  can 
be  collected.  It  means  that  people  who 
are  in  temporary  financial  difficulty  and 
who  want  to  work  a  way  out  of  their 
debts  will  have  some  decent  and  proper 
way  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a  good, 
sound  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  hope  it  passes  with  unanim- 
ity. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick)  for  her  gracious  comments 
with  reference  to  my  part  in  the  develop- 
ing of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evans). 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
enjoyed  the  reasonable,  fair  approach 
that  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  , 
has  exhibited  in  his  efforts  here.  I  appre- 
ciate also  the  reasonable  and  fair  ap- 
proach that  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie),  has 
given  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  a  balanced  bill,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  sensible  approach  to  a  very  press- 
ing problem  in  our  Nation  today.  Every 
piece  of  legislation  should  have  an  objec- 
tive or  a  goal  in  mind,  and  I  think  it 
bears  repeating  that  the  goal  of  this  bill 
is  to  prevent  the  unfair  and  imreason- 
able  and,  in  many  cases,  imconscionable 
debt  collection  practices  that  some  debt 
collection  agencies  employ.  Unlike  some 
legislative  goals  that  our  esteemed  body 
tries  to  reach  but  fails  to,  the  objective  of 
H.R.  5294  is  attainable  with  this  bill's 
provisions. 
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As  was  brought  out  during 
committee's  hearings,  the  Debt 
Practices  Act  will  not  eliminate 
imate  debt  collector.  Small 
today  have  a  legitimate  need 
honest  debt  collector.  They 
the  luxury  of  having  their  own 
collection    agency.    As    every 
knows  from  the  "Dear  CoUeagu  i 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
tleman  from  Illinois   (Mr 
and  from  the  colloquy  that 
place  in  the  Chamber  today, 
meets  a  very  pressing  need. 

There  was  some  question 
scope  of  this  bill  from  the 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  , 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ( 
LOR ) ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Wiggins)  .  I  think  it  is 
that  this  bill  will  only  affect 
practices  by  a  company  whose 
business  is  the  collection  of  debt ; 
panics  that  have  their  own  in- 
lection  practices  have  an  added 
not  to  harass  their  customers, 
a  vested  interest  in  helping  their 
ers  pay  their  bills  in  a  manner 
courteous,   without   using 
techniques.  The  person  who  is  a 
today  may  be  a  paying  customer 
row.  That  is  why  this  bill  relate^ 
to  debt  collection  agencies,  not 
that  have  their  own  in-house 
debt  collection. 

No  witnesses  testified  before 
mittee  complaining  about  debt 
practices  by  in-house  collector 
Congress  penchant  for  chipping 
the  freedom  our  citizens  enjoy,  ex 
this   bill   to   cover   in-house 
would   extend   the   bill's   scope 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
debtor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  wi 
to  stress  one  part  of  this 
is    especially    attractive    and 
dented  iii  consumer  legislation, 
authorizes  the  Federal  Trade 
sion  to  enforce  its  provisions, 
PTC  is  not  to  promulgate 
enforce  this  legislation.  It  is  self 
ing.  No  nonsensical,  illogical,  and 
prehensible  regulations  can  be 
Such  a  provision  is  highly  desira 
Is  a  start  toward  a  total  reform 
manner  in  which  we  impose  our 
the  general  public.  The  sea  of 
that  is  slowly  choking  our  countr  f 
be  stopped. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
legislation,  H.R.  5294  which  is 
balanced  approach  to  the  problen 
unscrupulous  debt  collector. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
ton  (Mr.  Pritchard)  . 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr. 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Ulini 
Annunzio)  I  woiild  like  to  ask  the 
man  whether  my  understanding 
rect  that  a  collector  cannot 
employer  of  the  person  that 
bill? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Only  after  a 
ment  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.   Mr 
have  seen  this  work  because  I  ran 
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company,  and  over  and  over  again,  If  I 
could  get  Into  the  act  before  they  got 
into  any  judgments  we  coiUd  work  out 
an  arrangement.  Help  the  employee  back 
to  the  point  where  he  only  paid  the  bill 
and  paid  the  collection  agency  without 
getting  into  all  of  the  court  costs  and 
legal  fees.  I  think  in  most  cases  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  that  if  they  can  contact 
the  employer  at  least  once,  they  can  get 
them  help  in  the  situation  toward  work- 
ing out  a  solution. 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  we  have  a 
law  which  allows  the  collector  to  contact 
the  employer  once.  It  has  worked.  I  think 
we  are  making  a  great  mistake  not  hav- 
mg  that  provision  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
certain  questions  that  arise  that  I  want 
to  bring  forward.  In  the  first  place.  In 
reading  this  bill,  I  see  nowhere  that  it 
applies  strictly  to  interstate  matters;  it 
would  touch  upon  intrastate.  I  know  of 
nowhere  in  the  Constitution  where  that 
would  be  permissible. 

Second,  I  do  not  know  how  in  this 
bill  we  are  going  to  circumvent  the  free- 
dom of  speech  article,  the  guarantee  that 
a  person  can  talk  to  whomever  he  wishes. 
In  this  bill  the  provisions  prohibit  a  per- 
son under  penalty  from  talking  to  some- 
one. This  is  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  contained  in  article  I  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

On  page  8  the  gentleman  indicates  that 
there  shall  be  prohibited  as  a  violation 
of  this  section: 

The  publication  of  a  list  of  consumers  who 
allegedly  refuse  to  pay  debts. 

The  bill  seeks  to  wipe  out  all  credit 
bureaus  as  they  operate  now  entirely,  as 
I  understand  it. 

On  page  16  the  gentleman  is  creating 
an  entire  new  liability  under  the  law 
which  would  bring  about  a  mass  of  new 
litigation  that  I  think  is  going  to  further 
overburden  the  courts.  These  are  some 
of  the  points  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Devine). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentlemafi 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  both  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttn- 
zio)  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  put- 
ting this  legislation  together.  I  have  a 
question  or  two.  I  have  heard  this  bill 
referred  to  as  the  antiharassment  of 
deadbeats  bill.  I  know  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with  the  abuses  and  intimidating 
practices  of  some  debt  collection  agen- 
cies, but  I  see  in  the  report  under  "Sup- 
plemental Views"  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  come  out  in  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Let  me  ask  about  a  fact  situation.  Say 
I  owe  the  gentleman  $50,  and  the  gentle- 
man comes  to  me  on  Monday  and  says, 
"How  about  that  50?"  And  I  say,  "I 
will  pay  you  on  Wednesday."  Wednesday 


comes  along,  and  the  gentleman  says, 
"Have  you  got  my  money?"  I  say,  "No; 
see  me  Friday." 

If  the  gentleman  comes  on  Friday  and 
asks  for  the  money,  is  that  in  violation 
because  the  gentleman  cannot  talk  to  me 
more  than  twice  a  week? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No.  Debt  collection  is  not 
my  principal  occupation  or  business. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
three  contacts. 

lit.  WYLIE.  No.  If  the  debt  is  turned 
c  er  to  an  independent  debt  collector,  if 
tiie  gentleman  does  not  pay  me  and  I 
turn  it  over  to  an  independent  debt  col- 
lector and  he  contacts  the  gentleman 
three  times  within  a  week,  after  that  it 
becomes  harassment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  see  here  it  says  it  ap- 
plies only  to  professional  debt  collection 
agencies  and  does  not  apply  to  anyone 
attempting  to  collect  debts  on  behalf  of 
a  comi>any  who  employs  them. 
Why  that  double  standard? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Because  the  in-house  debt 
collector  is  in  the  business  of  doing  some- 
thing other  than  debt  collecting.  They 
are  principally  in  the  business  of  selling 
a  product,  like  Sears,  J.  C.  Penney's,  or 
Lazarus.  They  want  to  maintain  good 
public  relations.  They  are  not  as  likely 
to  be  as  aggressive  in  the  collection  of 
debts  as  independent  debt  collectors. 
Years  ago  our  law  firm  had  experiences 
where  we  represented  corporate  clients 
selling  goods.  If  they  could  not  collect  a 
debt,  after  a  certain  time  the  client 
turned  it  over  to  our  law  firm,  and  we  in 
turn  turned  it  over  to  independent  debt 
collectors  who  performed  a  valuable 
service. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  5294,  the  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act.  This  is  an  area 
better  left  to  regulation  by  the  individual 
States. 

There  is  an  increasing  trend  in  our  so- 
ciety to  federalize  the  issues.  Too  many 
people  are  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  every  real  or  imagined 
problem.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  As  I 
have  warned  my  colleagues  on  numerous 
occasions,  there  must  be  some  limit  on 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  or 
ought  to  do.  Not  every  issue  should  be 
made  into  a  Federal  issue. 

Frankly,  many  matters  are  better  left 
to  States  and  localities.  The  bill  before 
us  today  is  one  of  these  matters.  Almost 
every  State  already  regulates  debt  col- 
lection practices  in  some  way.  Why 
should  the  Federal  Government  now  take 
over  this  area?  Why  should  Congress 
pass  a  law  that  applies  uniformly  to 
such  diverse  States  as  Ohio,  New  York, 
and  Montana? 

I  am  also  concerned  that  H.R.  5294 
could  substantially  increase  the  costs 
of  doing  business.  It  will  probably  make 
it  harder  for  businessmen  to  collect  the 
money  legitimately  owed  to  them  as  well 
as  encourage  debtors  to  avoid  paying 
their  debts.  The  result  will  be  higher 
prices  for  everyone. 

H.R.  5294  constitutes  another  unjus- 
tified intrusion  into  State  matters  and 
business  affairs.  We  should  leave  regu- 
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lation  of  debt  collection  practices  where 
it  belongs,  with  the  Individual  States.  We 
should  soundly  defeat  H.R.  5294. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5294,  the  Debt  CoUec- 
tion  Practices  Act. 

This  bill  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of  leg- 
islation, but  I  understand  it  is  good 
enough  to  have  won  the  support  of  both 
consumer  groups  and  debt  collectors' 
associations. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  insure 
that  all  debt  collection  agencies  conduct 
their  affairs  ethically.  The  majority  of 
agencies  already  do  so,  and  are  probably 
already  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  The  bill  will  prevent, 
or  eliminate,  the  use  of  harassment  and 
abuse  in  debt  collection  by  the  small 
number  of  unscrupulous  people  who  use, 
or  might  use,  such  tactics. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  consulting  all  the  concerned 
groups  to  produce  a  bill  that  is  workable, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  for  putting 
before  us  today  legislation  which  has 
met  the  objections  of  the  industry  it 
seeks  to  regulate,  yet  still  contains  the 
teeth  to  make  it  effective.  I  endorse  the 
bill  and  intend  to  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  aspect 
of  the  bill,  which  leaves  me  slightly 
troubled.  Constituents  and  friends  alike, 
I  believe,  will  grant  my  standing  as  an 
advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. Thus,  I  rise  to  question  part  of 
this  bill  with  some  reservation. 

Section  804(c)(1)  states  that  no  debt 
collector  may  contact  a  consvuner's  em- 
ployer prior  to  final  judgment  except 
with  the  consent  of  a  court.  This  pro- 
vision makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me — with 
a  slight  reservation — as  a  safeguard 
against  what  can  be  the  most  vicious 
form  of  harassment — through  an  em- 
ployer. 

My  reservation  stems  from  a  com- 
parison of  this  bill  with  the  State  of 
Washington  Collection  Agency  Act 
which  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Nation.  It  is  a  State  law  which  con- 
trols debt  collection  activities  and  pro- 
tects the  consumer  through  prohibiting 
certain  practices  and  providing  reme- 
dies. But  it  is  also  an  act  which  does  not 
automatically  presume  an  adversary  re- 
lationship between  the  debt  collector 
and  the  debtor.  That  is,  in  some  ways  it 
is  like  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  rec- 
ognizing that  a  more  informal,  coopera- 
tive approach  is  often  best  in  helping  a 
consumer  resolve  what  may  have  be- 
come a  crushing  debt  load. 

This  has  been  particularly  helpful  in 
my  district,  which  is  primarily  rural 
and  small  town.  In  many  of  those  towns, 
employers  and  employees  have  grown 
up  together.  The  Washington  State  Col- 
lection Agency  Act,  with  proper  safe- 
guards, has  allowed  limited  contact 
with  employers.  The  law  allows  only 
one  contact  with  an  employer,  and  then 
only  on  imdisputed  claims. 

I  wanted  to  know  how  this  provision 
of  the  Washington  State  law  works,  so 
I  contacted  Mr.  Don  Navone,  consumer 


representative  on  the  State  collection 
agency  board.  He  told  me  first  of  all 
that  the  provision  has  been  accepted 
and  applauded  by  both  consumers  and 
employers.  Employers  have  often  been 
able  to  work  cooperatively  with  em- 
ployees on  the  debt  reduction  plans 
which  avoid  the  trauma  and  additional 
costs  of  a  court  decision  and  wage 
garnishment.  Moreover,  Mr.  Navone 
tells  me  there  has  not  been  a  single 
case  of  abuse  of  this  provision  in  his 
memory. 

In  short,  allowing  limited  and  con- 
trolled contact  with  an  employer  in  the 
State  of  Washington  has  allowed  the 
employer  to  act  as  a  friend  rather  than 
simply  an  instrument  to  collect  a 
court-decreed  judgment. 

I  realize  that  this  sort  of  relationship 
may  not  always  exist  between  employer 
and  employee,  but  the  Washington 
State  collection  agency  law  does  seem 
to  provide  a  model  which  allows  the 
best  combination  of  protection  to  the 
consumer  and  assistance  to  him. 

I  know  that  the  committee  has  spent 
many  hours  modifying  and  honing  this 
bill,  and  I  would  not  presume  to  gain- 
say its  judgment  at  this  time.  I  merely 
state  my  feeling  that  the  bill  would  be 
strengthened  if  a  provision  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  the  Washington  State 
Collection  Agency  Act,  allowing  limited 
prejudgment  contact  with  employers, 
could  be  incorp>orated. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  lend  my  support  to  the  passage 
of  H.R.  5294,  known  as  the  Debt  Collec- 
tion Practices  Act  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  to  join  me.  As 
a  member  of  a  double  minority  group — 
black  women— I  fully  imderstand  the 
positive  impact  that  this  bill  will  have 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  minor- 
ities and  others  who  are  often  sub- 
jected to  harassment  techniques  and 
ultimately  blacklisting  by  debt  collec- 
tors. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  that  con- 
sumers of  this  coimtry  that  represent 
$3.9  billion  in  debts  have  some  major 
measure  of  protection  from  the  im- 
scrupulous  collectors  of  the  debt  re- 
trieval industry.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, H.R.  5294  is  not  a  death-dealing 
blow  to  the  independence  of  debt  col- 
lection agencies,  nor  an  invitation  to 
debt  payment  avoidance  schemes  by 
consumers.  This  bill  represents  a  first 
attempt  to  establish  and  promulgate  a 
single.  Federal  law  regulating  debt  col- 
lection, per  se. 

The  bill  has  been  sufficiently  drafted 
with  an  eye  toward  sure  enforcement 
and  clear  remedies  for  lack  of  compli- 
ance. In  short,  H.R.  5294  is  a  much 
needed  piece  of  legislation  with  my 
endorsement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  is  one  of  those 
well-intentioned,  seemingly  beneficial 
efforts  to  help  the  consimier,  which  as- 
sumes that  the  individual's  role  as  con- 
sumer can  be  isolated  from  his  other 
responsibilities  within  our  society.  There 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  single  Member 
of  this  House  who  is  not  highly  in  favor 
of  according  to  every  person  the  kind  of 


decent,  civil,  and  reasonable  treatment  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  a  U.S.  citizen — 
whether  he  Is  a  debtor  or  a  creditor.  I 
also  agree  that  while  we  cannot  legislate 
good  maimers  we  could  eliminate,  by 
law,  some  of  the  more  egregious  in- 
stances of  bad  manners  that  amount  to 
invasions  of  personal  privilege.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  by  attempting  the  latter,  we 
are  creating  a  network  of  litigation  that 
will  overwhelm  the  courts,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  small  businessman — and  also 
the  consumer.  If  this  bill  becames  law,  I 
can  see  a  tremendous  new  burden  of  re- 
ports and  paperwork,  and  a  proliferation 
of  bureaucracy,  added  to  the  already  im- 
possible situation  where  government  re- 
ports beget  government  reports  like  a 
geneological  recitation  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  could 
engulf  the  consumer  in  an  avalanche  of 
additional  problems  and  costs  that  will 
far  outweigh  the  benefits  contained  in 
the  bill.  I  am  amazed  at  the  unrealistic 
attempt  to  saddle  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities for  this  legislation  without  the  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  or  employ 
additional  staff.  I  do  not  want  additional 
regulations,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want 
more  Federal  employees,  but  there  is  no 
way  this  bill  can  be  administered  in  a 
complete  vacuum. 

The  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  also 
gives  lip  service  to  the  role  of  the  States 
which  have  traditionally  monitored  this 
consumer  relations  area,  to  the  extent 
that  each  State  desired  to  become  in- 
volved. And  to  the  extent  that  the  State 
is  not  in  accord  with  this  Federal  inter- 
vention, this  bill  becomes  an  unwar- 
ranted infringement  upon  State  rights. 
I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
matter  by  own  opinion  is  reinforced  by 
communications  with  my  constituents 
who  in  each  instance  have  stated  their 
strong  disapproval  of  this  and  similar 
measures. 

Looking  at  the  criminal  provisions  of 
this  bill,  we  have  apparently  come  full 
circle  from  the  days  of  debtors  prisons — 
we  now  propose  to  imprison  creditors 
unless  they  climb  aboard  this  good  will 
turned  nightmare-tour  of  our  newest 
paperwork  empire. 
With  this  bill,  good  intentions  are  once 

again  paving  the  way  to  an  undesirable 

destination. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 

further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in   Congress   assembled,   That  the 

Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act   (15  tJ.S.C. 

1601  et  seq.)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE   VIII — DEBT   COLLECTION 
PRACTICES 

"Sec. 

"801.  Short  title. 

"802.  Definitions. 

"803.  Acquisition  of  location  Information. 

"804.  Communication    in    connection    with 
debt  collection. 

"806.  Harassment  or  intimidation. 
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"806. 
"807. 
"808. 
"809. 
"810. 
"811. 
"812. 
"813. 
"814. 
"815. 

"816. 
"817. 
"818. 
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False  or  misleading  represent4tlon. 

Unfair  practices. 

Validation  of  debts. 

Multiple  creditors. 

Legal  actions  by  debt  collectdrs 

Furnishing  certain  deceptive  forms. 

Civil  liability. 

Criminal  liabiUty. 

Administrative  enforcement. 

Reports  to  Congress  by  the  <]ommls- 

sion  and  Attorney  General 
Relation  to  State  laws. 
Exemption  for  State  regulation 
Effective  date. 
"S801.  Short  title 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'D^bt  Col- 
lection Practices  Act". 
"1802.  Definitions 

"(a)  The  definitions  set  forth  in 
tion  are  applicable  for  purposes  of 

"(b)    The   term   'Commission 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"(c)  The  term  'consimier'  means 
vidual  obligated  or  allegedly  obligate  I 
pay  any  debt. 

"(d)    The  term  'creditor'  means 
son  who  offers  or  extends  credit 
debt  or  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed. 

"(e)  The  term  'debt'  means  any  obligation 
of  an  individual  to  pay  money  arlsini 
a  transaction  in  which  the  money,  property, 
or  services  which  are  the  subject  of  thi 
action  are  primarily  for  personal,  faiiily 
hoxisehold  purposes. 

"(f)   The  term  'debt  collector' 
person    who   engages   in   any 
principal  purpose  of  which  Is  the  collection 
of   any   debt,    or   any   person   who 
or  indirectly  collects  or  attempts  to 
a  debt  owed  or  due  or  asserted  to 
or  due  another,  and  who  uses  any 
mentality   of  Interstate   commerce 
nectlon    with    such    collections.    Thi 
does  not  include  any  oflBcer  or  empli  lyee 
the  United  States  or  any  State  to  the 
that  collecting  or  attempting  to  coll4ct 
debt  is  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  or  attorneys-at-law  collecting 
as  attorneys  on  behalf  of  clients  and 
name  of  such  clients. 

"(g)     The     term     'location 
means  a  consumer's  place  of  residence 
phone  number  at  such  place,  and 
employment. 

"(h)    The  term  'State'  means  any 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(1)    The    term    'communication 
conveying  information  directly  or  indirectly 
to  any  person,  except  that  with  respsct  to 
section    804(a)(3),    the   term 
tlon'  means  actual   contact  with  th< 
sumer  which  includes  a  brief  statement 
any  manner  of  the  present  intentions 
consumer  with  respect  to  the 
the  debt. 

"§803.  Acquisition  of  location  information 

"(a)  No  debt  collector  may.  In  connjctlon 
with  the  collection  of  any  debt,  comnunl- 
cate  with  any  person  (other  than  th4 
sumer 's  attorney)  pursuant  to  this 
once  the  debt  collector  knows  the 
is  represented  by  an  attorney  and  has  knowl- 
edge of  such  attorney's  name  and 
unless  such  attorney  Is  unjustifiably 
responsive  to  communication  from  sucl 
collector. 

"(b)    Any  debt  collector 

with  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
location   Information   about   anv 
shaU— 

"(1)    Identify   himself    and,    if 
requested,  his  employer; 

"(2)   not  state  that  such  consumer 
any  debt; 

"   (3)   not  communicate  with  such  ^.^^ 
more  toan  once  unless  expressly  requested 
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to  do  so  by  such  person,  except  for  one  ad- 
ditional communication  to  reconfirm  loca- 
tion information; 

"(4)  not  communicate  by  post  card; 

"(5)  not  use  any  language  or  symbol,  other 
than  the  debt  collector's  address,  on  any 
envelope  when  using  the  maU  or  telegrams, 
except  a  debt  collector  may  use  his  company 
name  provided  that  such  name  does  not 
indicate  that  the  company  is  In  the  debt 
collection  business;  and 

"(6)  not  use  any  language  or  symbol  in 
the  contents  of  mall  or  telegrams  that  In- 
dicates that  the  communication  relates  to 
the  collection  of  a  debt,  other  than  the  iden- 
tification of  the  person  as  a  debt  collector. 

"§  804.  Communication  In  connection  VTlth 
debt  collection 

"(a)  COMMUKICATION  WPTH  THE  CON- 
STTMEE    OR    HiS    SPOUSE    GENERALLY. NO    debt 

collector  may  Initiate  communications  with 
a  consumer  or  his  spouse  In  connection  with 
the  collection  of  any  debt  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  consimier  or  the  express  per- 
mission of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion— 

"(1)  before  8  antemeridian  or  after  9  post- 
meridian or  at  any  unusual  time  or  time 
known  to  be  inconvenient  to  the  consumer 
or  his  spouse; 

"(2)  after  the  Initial  communication,  If 
the  debt  collector  knows  the  consumer  is 
represented  by  an  attorney  and  has  knowl- 
edge of  such  attorney's  name  and  address, 
unless  such  attorney  Is  unjustifiably  non- 
responsive  to  communication  from  such  debt 
collector;  or 

"(3)  after  the  initial  communication,  more 
than  two  times  during  any  seven-calendar- 
day  period. 

(b)  Communication  With  the  Consumer 
OR  His  Spouse  at  the  Place  of  Employ- 
ment.— Without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
consumer  or  the  express  permission  of  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  no  debt  collector 
may  communicate  with  the  consumer  or  his 
spouse  in  connection  with  the  collection  of 
any  debt  more  than  three  times  in  any 
thirty-day  period  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  the  consumer  or  his  spouse,  except  that 
if  the  consumer  or  his  spouse'  informs  the 
debt  collector  that  he  is  not  to  be  called  at 
his  place  of  employment  and  the  debt  col- 
lector has  a  telephone  number  where  the 
consumer  can  be  reached  during  the  con- 
sumer's nonworklng  hours  which  occur  after 
8  antemeridian  and  before  9  postmeridian, 
then  the  debt  collector  may  not  communi- 
cate with  the  consumer  or  his  spouse  at  the 
place  of  employment  of  the  consumer  or  his 
spouse.  If  the  debt  collector  does  not  have 
such  a  phone  number,  the  debt  collector 
shall  request  It  from  the  consumer  or  his 
spouse. 

"(c)  Communication  Wrrn  Third  Par- 
ties.—Except  as  provided  by  section  803,  no 
debt  collector  may  communicate  with  any 
person  other  than  the  consumer  or  his 
spouse,  parent  (if  the  consumer  is  a  minor), 
guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  attor- 
ney in  connection  with  the  collection  of  any 
debt  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  con- 
sumer or  the  express  permission  of  a  covirt  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  expect — 

"(1)  any  employer  of  the  consumer  after 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  enters  a 
final  Judgment  establishing  the  consumer's 
obligation  to  repay  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
debt;  or 

"(2)  any  consumer  reporting  agency,  as 
defined  by  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

"(d)  Ceasing  Communication. — When  a 
consumer  notifies  a  debt  collector  In  writing 
expressing  that  such  consumer  absolutely 
refuses  to  pay  or  even  discuss  an  account, 
such  debt  collector  shall  cease  further  direct 
collection  efforts  with  the  exception  of  ad- 
vising the  consumer  that  the  collector's  fur- 
ther efforts  are  being  terminated  and  that 


there  is  a  possibility  of  an  attorney  invoking 
the  creditor's  remedies  locally  available.  Any 
such  notice  to  a  debt  collector  may  be  made 
by  maiUng  It  to  him  at  his  last  known  ad- 
dress. Notification  by  mail  is  complete  upon 
receipt  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  ordi- 
narily required  for  transmission,  whichever 
is  earlier. 

"(e)  Pleadings  and  Proof. — In  any  action 
brought  by  a  consumer  against  a  debt  collec- 
tor under  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  consumer  to  plead  both  the  existence 
of  a  communication  from  the  debt  collector 
and  the  lack  of  consent  of  the  consumer 
thereto,  and  to  make  a  prima  facie  showing 
that  the  communication  took  place  and  that 
there  was  no  such  consent.  A  prima  facie 
showing  that  consent  was  not  obtained  may 
consist  of  testimony  by  the  consumer.  Upon 
such  a  prima  facie  showing,  the  burden  of 
going  forward  shall  be  with  the  debt  collec- 
tor. 

"§  805.  Harassment  or  intimidation 

"No  debt  collector  may  harass  or  intimi- 
date or  threaten  or  attempt  to  harass  or  in- 
timidate any  person  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  any  debt.  Without  limiting  the 
general  application  of  the  foregoing,  the  fol- 
lowing conduct  is  a  violation  of  this  section : 

"(1)  The  use  of  violence  or  other  criminal 
means  to  harm  the  physical  person,  reputa- 
tion, or  property  of  any  person. 

"(2)  The  use  of  abusive  or  profane  lan- 
guage. 

"(3)  The  publication  of  a  list  of  consumers 
who  allegedly  refuse  to  pay  debts. 
,    "(4)    The  advertisement  for  sale   of  any 
debt  to  coerce  payment  of  the  debt. 

"(5)  Any  communication  to  acquire  loca- 
tion Information  about  a  consumer  if  the 
debt  collector  has  such  information  or  does 
not  reasonably  believe  that  such  person  has 
access  to  such  Information. 

"(6)  The  making  of  harassing  or  threat- 
ening phone  calls  or  visits  to  the  home  or 
place  of  employment  of  a  consumer  or  his 
spouse  or  calling  any  person  repeatedly  or 
constantly. 

"§  806.  False  or  misleading  representation 

"No  debt  collector  may  make  or  threaten 
or  attempt  to  make  any  false  or  misleading 
representation  to  any  person  In  connection 
with  the  collection  of  any  debt.  Without  lim- 
iting  the   general   application  of   the   fore- 
going conduct  Is  a  violation  of  this  section: 
"(1)    Any  false  representation  Indicating 
that  the  debt  collector  Is  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
including  the  use  of  any  badge,  uniform,  or 
any  facsimile  thereof  of  any  law  enforcement 
agency. 
"(2)  The  false  representation  of — 
"(A)  the  character,  amount,  or  legal  status 
of  any  debt;  or 

"(B)  any  services  rendered  or  compensation 
which  may  be  received  by  any  debt  collector 
for  the  collection  of  a  debt. 

"(3)  The  false  representation  that  any 
Individual  Is  an  attorney. 

"(4)  The  false  representation  that  nonpay- 
ment of  any  debt  will  result  in  the  arrest  or 
Imprisonment  of  any  consumer  or  the  seiz- 
ure, garnishment,  attachment,  or  sale  of  any 
property  or  wages  of  any  person. 

"(5)  The  threat  to  take  any  action  that 
cannot  legally  be  taken  or  that  is  not  In- 
tended to  be  taken. 

"(6)  The  false  representation  that  a  sale, 
referral,  or  other  transfer  of  any  interest  in  a 
debt  shall  cause  the  consumer  to — 

"(A)  lose  any  defense  to  payment  of  the 
debt;  or 

"(B)  become  subject  to  any  practice  pro- 
hibited by  this  title. 

"(7)    The   false   representation    that   the 

consumer   committed    any    crime    or   other 

conduct  In  order  to  disgrace  the  consumer. 

"(8)    The  false  statement  to  any  person 

(Including  any  consumer  reporting  agency) 
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that  a  consumer  is  wUlfully  refusing  to  pay 
a  debt. 

"(9)  The  false  representation  that  any 
writing  (Including  any  seal,  insignia,  or 
envelope)  Is  authorized,  issued,  or  approved 
by  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State. 

"(10)  The  use  of  any  false  representation 
or  deceptive  means  to  collect  or  attempt  to 
collect  any  debt  or  to  obtain  Information 
concerning  a  consumer. 

"(11)  The  false  representati<m  that  any 
person  is  seeking  information  in  connection 
with  a  survey. 

"(12)  The  false  representation  that  any 
person  has  a  prepaid  package  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

"(13)  The  false  representation  that  a  sum 
of  money  or  valuable  gift  will  be  sent  if  the 
requested  information  is  presented. 

"(14)  The  false  representation  that  ac- 
counts have  been  turned  over  to  Innocent 
purchasers  for  value. 

"(15)  The  false  representation  that  any 
debt  has  been  turned  over  to  an  attorney. 

"(16)  The  false  representation  that  docu- 
ments are  legal  process  forms, 
"i  807.  Unfair  practices 

"No  debt  collector  may  engage  in  the  fol- 
lowing practices  with  respect  to  any  person 
in  connection  with  the  collection  of  any 
debt: 

"(1)  The  collection  of  any  amount  (in- 
cluding any  interest,  fee,  charge,  or  expense 
Incidental  to  the  principal  obligation)  by  a 
debt  collector  vmless  such  amount  is  legally 
chargeable  to  the  consumer,  or  unless  such 
amount  is  expressly  authorized  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

"(2)  The  acceptance  by  a  debt  collector 
from  a  consumer  of  any  check  or  any  other 
negotiable  instrument  that  is  postdated,  un- 
less such  consumer  is  notified  in  writing  of 
the  debt  collector's  intent  to  deposit  such 
check  or  such  instrument  at  least  three  busi- 
ness days  in  advance  of  the  rieposit  of  such 
check  or  such  instrument. 

"(3)  The  solicitation  by  a  debt  collector 
for  the  purpose  of  threatening  criminal  ac- 
tion of  any  check  or  any  other  negotiable  In- 
strument that  is  postdated. 

"(4)  The  deposit  by  a  debt  collector  of  any 
postdated   check   or  other  postdated   nego- 
tiable Instrument  prior  to  the  date  on  such 
check  or  such  Instrument. 
"§  808.  Validation  of  debts 

"(a)  Within  five  working  days  after  the 
initial  communication  with  a  consumer  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  any  debt, 
a  debt  collector  shall  send  the  consumer  a 
written  notice  containing  the  following 
Information : 

"  ( 1 )  The  amount  of  the  debt. 
"(2)  The  name  of  the  creditor. 
"(3)  A  statement  that  unless  the  con- 
sumer, within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the 
notice,  disputes  the  validity  of  the  debt,  the 
debt  will  be  assumed  as  valid  by  the  debt 
collector. 

"(4)  A  statement  that  If  the  consumer 
notifies  the  debt  collector  In  writing  within 
the  thirty-day  period  that  the  debt  Is  dis- 
puted, the  debt  collector  shall  cease  collec- 
tion of  the  debt  until  such  debt  collector 
obtains  certification  of  the  validity  of  the 
debt  from  the  creditor  and  a  copy  of  such 
certification  is  mailed  to  the  consumer  by 
the  debt  collector,  and  a  statement  that, 
along  with  such  certification,  the  debt  col- 
lector shall  provide  the  name  and  address 
of  the  creditor. 

"(b)  If  the  consumer  notifies  the  debt 
collector  in  writing  within  the  thirty-day 
period  described  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  that 
the  debt  is  disputed,  the  debt  collector  shall 
cease  collection  of  the  debt  until  such  debt 
collector  obtains  certification  of  the  validity 
of  the  debt  from  the  creditor  and  a  copy 
of  such  certification  Is  mailed  to  the  con- 


sumer by  the  debt  collector.  The  debt  col- 
lector shall  provide,  along  with  such  cer- 
tification, the  name  and  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  debt  was  originally 
owed  as  It  appeared  in  the  original  sales 
contract  or  bill  of  sale  and  the  name  of 
the  creditor  to  whom  the  debt  Is  currently 
owed,  or  If  the  debt  did  not  arise  out  of  a 
transaction  involving  a  sales  contract  or 
bill  of  sale,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
creditor. 

"§  809.  Multiple  creditors 

"If  any  consumer  owes  debts  to  more  than 
one  creditor  and  makes  any  single  pay- 
ment to  any  debt  collector  with  respect  to 
such  debts,  such  debt  collector  shall  not 
apply  such  payment  to  any  debt  disputed 
by  such  consumer. 

"§  810.  Legal  actions  by  debt  collectors 

"(a)  A  debt  collector  shall  not  bring  any 
action  on  a  debt  against  any  consumer — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  action  to  enforce 
an  interest  In  real  property  securing  the 
consumer's  obligation,  in  a  court  that  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  judicial  district 
or  similar  appropriate  legal  entity  in  which 
such  real  property  is  located;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  action  not  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  in  a  court  that 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  in  the  Judicial 
district  or  similar  appropriate  entity — 

"(A)  In  which  such  consumer  signed  the 
contract  sued  upon;  or 

"(B)  in  which  the  consumer  resides  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action. 

"(b)  A  debt  collector  shall  not  cause 
process  in  any  action  on  a  debt  to  be  served 
on  a  consxmier  unless  such  process  is 
served — 

"(1)  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  In  the  course  of 
the  official  duties  of  such  officer  or  employee; 

"(2)  by  an  individual  appointed  or 
approved  by  an  appropriate  court  for 
that  purpose;  or 

"(3)  by  an  individual  authorized  to  serve 
process  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
process  Is  to  be  served. 

"(c)  A  debt  collector  shall  not  utilize.  In 
connection  with  the  collection  of  any  debt, 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  whose  duties  include  the  service 
of  legal  papers,  except  In  the  course  of  such 
duties. 

"§  811.  Furnishing   certain   deceptive    forms 

"(a)  No  person  may  furnish  any  form 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that  such 
form  would  probably  be  used  to  create  the 
false  belief  In  a  consumer  that  a  person 
other  than  the  creditor  of  such  consumer 
is  participating  in  the  collection  of  or  in 
an  attempt  to  collect  a  debt  such  consumer 
allegedly  owes  such  creditor,  when  in  fact 
such  person   is  not  so  participating. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
with  respect  to  another  person  shall  be 
liable  to  such  other  person  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a  debt 
collector  is  liable  under  section  812  for  failure 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  title. 
"§  812.  Civil  liability 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  any  debt  collector  who  falls  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  person  is  liable  to  such  person 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  such  failure; 

"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
under  this  subparagraph,  an  amount  not 
less  than  $100  nor  greater  than  $1,000;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except  that 
(I)  as  to  each  member  of  the  class  no  mini- 
mum recovery  shall  be  applicable,  and  (11) 
the  total  recovery  under  this  subparagraph 
in  such  action  shall  not  be  more  than  the 


lesser  of  $500,000  or  1  per  centum  of  the  net 
worth  of  the  debt  collector;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 
"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  award 
in  any  class  action  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(B),  the  court  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any  actual 
damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and  per- 
sistence of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
debt  collector,  the  resources  of  the  debt  col- 
lector, the  number  of  persons  adversely 
affected,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  debt 
collector's  failure  of  compliance  was  inten- 
tional. 

"(c)  A  debt  collector  may  not  be  held 
liable  in  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  violation  of  this  title  If  the  debt 
collector  shows  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence that  the  violation  was  not  intentional  o 
and  resiilted  from  a  bona  fide  error  notwith- 
standing the  maintenance  of  procedures  rea- 
sonably adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

"(d)  Without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,  any  action  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  In  any  United  States  district 
court,  or  In  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

"(e)  No  provision  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 813  Imposing  any  liability  shall  apply  to 
any  act  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  con- 
formity with  any  Interpretation  thereof  by. 
the  Commission,  notwithstanding  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such  In- 
terpretation is  amended,  rescinded,  or  deter- 
mined by  Judicial  or  other  authority  to  be 
invalid  for  any  reason. 

"(f)  A  consumer  may  not  take  any  action 
to  offset  any  amount  for  ■which  a  debt  collec- 
tor Is  potentially  liable  to  such  consumer 
under  subsection  (a)  (2)  against  any  amount 
allegedly  owing  to  such  debt  collector  by 
such  consumer,  unless  the  amount  of  the 
debt  collector's  liability  to  such  consumer 
has  been  determined  by  Judgment  of  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  any  action  to 
which  such  consumer  was  a  party. 
"§  813.  Criminal  liability 
"Whoever — 

"(1)  gives  false  or  Inaccurate  Information 
or  fails  to  provide  lnf(  rmation  which  he 
is  required  to  disclose  by  this  title;  or 

"(2)    otherwise  fails  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  title; 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
f)risoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"§  814.  Administrative  enforcement 

"Compliance  with  this  title  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  Commission.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Commission  of  Its 
functions  and  powers  under  the  Federai 
Trade  Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  in  or  affecting  commerce 
under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Commission  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  are  available  to  the 
Commission  to  enforce  compliance  by  any 
person  with  this  title.  Irrespective  of  whether 
that  person  Is  engaged  in  commerce  or  meets 
any  other  Jurisdictional  tests  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  Issue  rules  under  section  18 
(a)(1)(B)  of  that  Act  respecting  any  vio- 
lation of  this  title. 

"§  815.  Reports  to  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  Attorney  General 
"Not  later  than  twelve  calendar  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  at 
one-year  Intervals  thereafter,  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Attorney  General  shall,  respec- 
tively, make  reports  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  their  functions 
under  this  title.  Including  such  recommenda- 
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tlons  as  the  Commission  and  the 
General,  respectively,  deem  necessai  y 
proprlate.   In   addition,   each  repor 
Commission  shall  Include  Its 
the  extent  to  which  compliance  ^th 
title  Is  being  achieved,  and  a  __ 
the  enforcement  actions  taken  by 
mission  under  section  814  of  this 
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"S  816.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"The  title  does  not  annul,  alter, 
or  exempt  any  person  subject  to 
slons  of  this  title  from  complying 
laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to 
lectlng  practices,  except  to  the  extent 
those  laws  are  inconsistent  with 
slon  of  this  title,  and  then  only  to 
tent  of  the  Inconsistency. 
"i  817.  Exemption  for  State  regulatlAn 

"The  Commission  shall  by  regula  ;ion 
empt  from  the  requirements  of  this 
class  of  debt  collection  practices  wlltiin 
State  if  the  Commission  determines 
der  the  law  of  that  State  that  class 
collection    practices    is   subject   to 
ments  substantially  similar  to  those 
by  his  title,  and  that  there  is 
vision  for  enforcement. 
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"5  818.  Effective  date 

"This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  exfclratlon 
of  six  months  after  the  date  of  Its  ena  :tment 
and  section  808  shall  apply  only  with 
to  debts  for  which  the  Initial  attempt 
collect  occurs  after  such  effective 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  _ 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
pensed  with,  that  it  be  printed 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 

the    request    of    the    gentleman 
niinols? 

■Riere  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  . 
port  the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:    Page  3, 
strike  out  "his  official  duties"  and 
lieu  thereof  "the  ofBclal  duties  of 
fleer  or  employee". 

Page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  "No"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of 
location   information  about   any 
no". 

Page  4,  line  3,  insert  a  conmia  after 

Page   4,   line  4,   strike   out 
this  section". 

Page  4.  line  12,  insert  "or  herself 
"himself". 

Page  4,  line  13,  Insert  "or  her"  aftei 

Page  4,  line  23.  strike  out  "his 

name"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  " 

of  the  company  employing  such  debt 
tor". 

Page  5,  line  6.  strike  out  "His". 

Page  5,  line  8,  strike  out  "his  _^.. 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  spouse 
consumer". 

Page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "his" 
In  lieu  thereof  "the". 

Page  5,  line  22.  strike  out  "His". 

Page  6,  line  1,  strike  out  "his  spous  s 
insert   in   lieu   thereof   "the   spouse 
consumer". 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  of  the  consumer's 
except  that  if  the  consumer  or  the 
forms  the  debt  collector  that  the 
or  the  spouse  is  not  to  be  called  at 
her". 

Page  6,  line  10.  strike  out  "his"  and 
In  lieu  thereof  "the". 

Page  6.  line  11,  strike  out  "his"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

Page  6.  Une  13.  strike  out  "his"  and 
In  lieu  thereof  "the". 
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Page  6,  line  17,  strike  out  "his"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  consumer's". 

Page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  "a"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "such" 

Page  7.  line  9,  insert  "debt"  after  "that 
the". 

Page  7,  line  13,  strike  out  "him  at  his"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  debt  collector 
at  the"  and  Insert  "of  such  debt  collector" 
after  "address". 

Page  8,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  following: 

(f)  Communication  Wtth  Consumes  of  a 
Single  Language  MiNORrry. — After  a  debt 
collector  knows  that  a  consumer  is  a  member 
of  a  single  language  minority,  all  conMnunl- 
cation  by  such  debt  collector  with  such  con- 
sumer mvist  be  in  the  language  of  such  con- 
sumer's minority  group  in  addition  to  Eng- 
lish. 

Page  8.  line  23,  strike  out  "his  spouse"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  spouse  of  such 
consumer". 

Page  17.  line  22.  strike  out  "Whoever"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Any  person  who". 

Page  17.  line  24,  strike  out  "he"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  person". 

Page  18,  line  17.  strike  out  "section"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

Page  18.  line  18.  strike  out  "under  section 
18(a)(1)(B)  of  that  Act". 

Page  19,  line  21.  strUce  out  "his"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "this". 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  occasion,  this  House 
makes  a  serious  error  of  judgment.  Those 
occasions  typically  follow  in  the  wake  of 
an  emotionally  charged  disclosure  or  the 
revelation  of  some  antisocial  conduct 
which  touches  many  of  our  constituents. 
At  such  moments,  however,  there  is  a 
special  need  for  detached  commonsense 
and  responsible  restraint. 

The  proposed  Debt  Collection  Practices 
Act  is  addressed  to  a  problem  which 
touches  many  of  our  constituents.  Debt 
collectors,  as  a  class,  will  win  no  popu- 
larity contests.  Tough  Federal  regulation 
may  fit  the  mood  of  the  people. 

But,  especially  at  moments  such  as 
this,  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  act 
carefully  and  responsibly. 

At  the  threshold  is  the  fundamental 
policy  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  involve  itself  in  the 
regulation  of  debt  collection  practices. 
Quite  clearly,  the  States  have  ample  au- 
thority to  do  so.  Moreover,  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  professions  is  a  usual 
and  customary  area  of  State  authority 
imder  their  police  power.  Congressman 
Pattison  has  emphasized  this  point  and 
I  totally  agree  with  his  dissenting  views. 


But  if  a  majority  should  disagree,  let 
there  be  no  dissent  from  the  proposition 
that  we  should  invade  an  area  tradition- 
ally left  to  State  jurisdiction  only  for  the 
most  compelling  and  overriding  national 
reasons.  We  are  told  that  "interstate  debt 
collection  is  a  major  lawless  area."  Such 
a  sweeping  statement  is  patently  errone- 
ous. State  policy  reflected  in  its  statutes 
attach  to  the  conduct  of  the  collector  in 
the  State  where  that  conduct  occurs;  or 
may  protect  the  debtor,  by  providing  de- 
fenses to  collection,  in  the  State  where 
the  debtor  resides. 

So  much  for  the  wisdom  of  Federal 
intervention.  Let  us  look  at  the  bill. 

First,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  creating  a  host  of  new  Federal 
civil  remedies  and  Federal  crimes — all 
triable  in  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

It  is  made  a  Federal  crime,  punishable 
by  a  $5,000  fine  and  1  year  imprisonment 
to: 

First.  Communicate  with  any  person 
other  than  the  debtor's  attorney  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  the  debtor.  The  col- 
lector must  speak  only  with  the  debtor's 
attorney.  That  is  for  greater  protection 
than  is  afforded  a  defendant  in  a  crimi- 
nal case.  And  note  that  no  exception 
is  carved  out  for  judicial  proceedings, 
thus  limiting  normal  discovery  proce- 
dures. 

Second.  A  collector  may  not,  without 
consent,  communicate  with  a  debtor  at 
his  place  of  business — even  though  such 
place  may  be  the  only  known  location  of 
the  debtor. 

Third.  A  collector  must  communi- 
cate— written  and  oral — in  the  language 
of  a  single  language  minority  debtor, 
once  that  fact  becomes  known. 

Fourth.  A  collector  may  not  use  "abu- 
sive" language  in  his  communications. 
This  is  not  sufficiently  certain  for  a 
criminal  statute. 

Fifth.  A  collector  may  not  publish  the 
names  of  those  who  refuse  to  pay  their 
debts — thereby  imdermining  established 
and  useful  credit  reporting  practices. 

Sixth.  A  collector  may  not  visit  the 
home  of  a  debtor. 

Seventh.  It  becomes  a  crime  to  use 
"deceptive  means"  to  collect  a  debt. 
Surely  such  vague  language  cannot  pass 
fifth  amendment  muster. 

Eighth.  The  bill  makes  criminal  the 
bringing  of  a  collection  action  in  a  court 
which  lacks  jurisdiction. 

Ninth.  It  is  a  crime  to  furnish  any 
form  knowing  that  it  may  Jje  deceptive. 
The  crime.  I  suppose,  is  d(hmitted  by 
the  printer. 

The  bill  is  also  to  be  criticized  for  its 
civil  impact. 

First.  A  new  cause  of  action  cognizable 
in  the  Federal  district  courts  for  dam- 
ages as  small  as  $100. 

Second.  A  class  action  is  recognized 
which  apparently  permits  an  award  of 
punitive  damages,  without  proof  of  ac- 
tual damages — for  what  other  reason 
would  the  resources  of  the  defendant  be 
relevant  in  any  trial  for  damages. 

Third.  The  impact  on  State  court  pro- 
cedures is  evident  and  beyond  rational 
explanation.  Why  should  the  Federal 
Government  imdertake  to  dictate  the 
form  of  pleadings  and  burden  of  proof  in 
State  court   collection   actions?   Or  to 
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change  established  State  law  regulating 
the  manner  of  service  of  process? 

There  is  more.  But  it  should  be  evi- 
dent that  we  are  dealing  with  an  ill-con- 
ceived piece  of  legislation. 

It  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  these 
excellent  remarks. 

I  want  to  be  sure  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  problems.  It  may  be  now 
that  the  people  that  owe  money  may  be 
able  to  set  up  an  entrapment  process  to 
entrap  the  people  legitimately  trying  to 
collect.  Would  they  make  a  big  game 
out  of  it? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  It  would  be  possible  for 
an  unscrupulous  debtor  to  use  the  privi- 
leges of  this  act  to  fashion  a  Federal 
court  remedy  against  the  collector  for 
contacting  him  four  times  a  week,  ra- 
ther than  three  times  a  week,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  add  further  that  although  I  hold 
the  Members  working  on  this  bill  very 
sincerely.  I  think  the  highest  level  of 
competence  has  not  been  reached. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wiggins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  gentleman's 
argument  and  I  am  very  impressed  with 
the  gentleman's  style  in  making  the  pres- 
entation. If  the  presumptions  are  ade- 
quate, there  is  a  validity  to  the  assertion; 
but  I  challenge  at  least  two  areas.  First 
of  all,  one  assumption  the  gentleman 
made  was  that  the  bill  would  preclude 
the  ability  of  people  to  communicate 
with  folks  at  home  during  the  hours  be- 
fore 8  a.m.  and  after  9  p.m.  The  state- 
ment was  that  would  preclude  people 
from  calling.  I  realize  that  very  few  peo- 
ple work  from  8  a.m.  in  the  morning 
until  9  p.m.  Most  people  get  home  be- 
tween 6:30  and  7.  I  think  there  is  some 
time  to  communicate  with  any  person 
and  that  particular  argument  in  its  form 
really  has  no  validity. 

The  second  point  to  make  an  argu- 
ment is  that  the  bill  would  make  it  il- 
legal for  people  to  not  communicate  in 
writing  to  read  with  Mexican-Americans 
or  Spaniards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

fAt  the  request  of  Mr.  Dellums,  and 


by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wiggins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  assertion  was  that 
there  are  certain  languages  that  cannot 
be  reduced  to  writing.  I  think  we  have 
to  put  that  in  some  perspective.  The  fact 
is  that  people  coming  from  Mexico,  that 
language  can  be  reduced  to  writing.  From 
Central  and  South  America,  that  lan- 
guage can  be  reduced  to  writing.  There 
are  a  few  instances  that  language  can- 
not be  reduced  to  writing,  but  I  suggest 
that  is  a  microscopic  number  of  people; 
so  I  would  say  in  those  two  particular 
points,  I  challenge  the  gentleman's  as- 
sumptions. The  arguments  fall  away. 
There  is  room  for  people  to  communicate 
with  people  in  a  reasonable  way  after 
6:30  and  before  9  p.m. 

The  languages  of  most  people  who 
have  debts  can,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  would  think  that  if 
we  were  concerned  about  the  inability 
of  a  debtor  to  understand  the  nature 
of  his  obligation,  we  should  direct  the 
language  requirement  to  the  making  of 
the  debt.  When  that  debt  was  incurred, 
the  debtor  was  able  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness in  English,  but  now  finds  it  difficult 
to  pay  it  in  any  language  other  than 
Spanish. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  The  gentleman  is  a  very 
fine  lawyer,  and  I  know  that  he  realizes 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  have  to 
be  read  in  para  materia  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  full  meaning  and  intent.  You 
cannot  just  pick  out  certain  provisions, 
isolate  them  and  say  this  is  a  bad  bill 
because  this  provision  is  bad. 

For  example,  on  page  18,  it  says  that 
any  person  who  wilfully  and  knowingly 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  only 
then  does  criminal  liability  attach.  The 
prosecutor  has  to  prove  a  violation  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  and  the  violation 
must  relate  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  is  to  make  it  imlawful  for  a  debt 
collector  to  harass  or  intimidate  some- 
one in  the  collection  of  a  debt.  Then.  too. 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could 
make  a  determination  that  the  practice 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  gentle- 
man just  nicks  out  one  provision,  criti- 
cizes the  bill,  he  is  not  being  fair.  He  is 
attempting  to  ridicule  the  bill  to  death. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gttdger  and  by 
imanimous  consent  Mr.  Wiggins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ' 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GUDGER.  I  direct  the  gentleman's 


attention  to  page  6  and  the  top  of  page 
7,  lines  22  through  line  3,  which  says: 

No  debt  collector  may  communicate  with 
any  person  other  than  the  consumer  or  such 
consvuner's  spouse,  parent  (if  the  consumer 
Is  a  minor),  guardian,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  attorney  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  any  debt  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  consvuner  or  the  express  per- 
mission of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion . . . 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  interpretation 
that  this  would  prevent  a  bona  fide  debt 
collector  from  investigating  the  tax 
worth  of  a  debtor,  and  gain  other  infor- 
mation concerning  his  other  assets  and 
ability  to  pay? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  not  the  father  of 
this  legislation,  but  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  does  not  preclude — I  started 
to  say  third  party  contacts,  but  there  Is 
a  section  dealing  with  third  party  con- 
tacts. 

Mr.  GUDGER.  I  am  referring  to  that 
part  which  says  that  no  debt  collector 
may  communicate  with  any  other  per- 
son than  the  debtor  or  his  spouse  for  any 
purpose  without  the  debtor's  permission. 
Would  that  preclude  a  bona  fide  debt 
collector  from  making  investigations  to 
ascertain  assets? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
to  be  a  fine  attorney,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  raised  a  question  in  his  mind  in- 
dicates that  it  is  not  clear  at  all.  One  of 
the  novel  features  of  this  bill  is  that  one 
can  only  make  a  contact  if  one  has  prior 
consent,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how 
in  the  world  one  is  going  to  get  that  prior 
consent  without  making  a  contact. 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  another  question?  On  page  12, 
there  is  a  provision  that  the  debt  collec- 
tor is  to  send  the  consumer  within  5  days 
after  first  contact  certain  specified  in- 
formation, and  they  list  amount,  name, 
creditor,  and  so  forth.  Then,  there  is 
provision  for  a.  criminal  penalty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gttdger  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wiggins  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GUDGER.  On  page  18.  there  is 
provision  that  there  can  be  a  $5,000  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  1  year,  as  specified 
on  lines  8  and  9,  for  failure  to  provide 
Information  which  such  person  is  re- 
quired to  disclose  by  this  title.  My  ques- 
tion is  this:  If  a  bona  fide  debt  collector 
failed  to  provide  this  information  with- 
in 5  days,  is  it  the  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation that  he  would  be  subject  to  the 
criminal  penalties  and  sanctions  pro- 
vided in  section  813  on  page  18? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  the  act  were  done 
willfully — and  normally  one  intends  the 
consequences  of  his  act — if  it  were  done 
willfullv  and  knowingly,  at  least  be  would 
risk  criminal  charges  against  him. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  only  interested 
in  addressing  one  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  have  read  very  carefully. 
I  have  looked  at  the  bulletin  board  dis- 
playing examples  of  imethlcal  bill  col- 
lecting. I  have  been  aware  of  the  kinds 
of   abuses   that   have   been    illustrated 
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there,  and  there  is  no  qnestlon  it  is  an 
appealing  situation  in  which  to  ;  eglslate. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  the  luestion 
is:  Is  there  some  compelling  iieed  for 
Federal  legislation  In  this  regarl? 

The  act  Itself  recognizes  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  a  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral regulations.  I  think  the  san  le  thing 
can  be  very  well  applied  to  Fedei  al  legis- 
lation. The  States  have  full  jur  sdiction 
over  this  type  of  matter.  It  Is  i  police 
matter,  really,  lying  within  th;  police 
powers  of  every  State.  They  hai  e  much 
more  adequate  enforcement  faci  ities. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  as  per- 
haps many  of  the  Members  did,  a  com- 
munication from  the  Judicial  Coi  f erence 
of  the  United  States,  complain  ng  bit- 
terly over  the  backlog  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  seeking  legislation  to  remove 
the  diversity  jurisdiction  from  t  le  Fed- 
eral courts. 

For  those  Members  who  are  awyers, 
they  know  that  in  civil  matters  arising 
between  citizens  of  different  Sta  ;es  and 
involving  an  amount  in  excess  of  !10,000, 
exclusive  of  interest  and  costs,  th  :  party, 
the  out-of-state  party,  has  the  option 
of  going  into  a  Federal  forum.  T  lis  has 
resulted  in  33,000  cases  pending  n  Fed- 
eral court,  where  really  matters  c  f  State 
laws  are  essentially  involved,  anc  it  has 
resulted  somewhat  in  the  outda  ed  no- 
tion that  State  courts  are  paro<  tiial  or 
that  they  discriminate  against  )ut-of- 
State  groups,  which  has  long  ce  ised  to 
be  the  fact,  if  it  ever  were. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairmsn,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs  Fen- 
wick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  consumer  director  In  m:  State 
before  I  came  here,  and  I  can  oi  ily  tell 
the  gentleman  that  when  one  cal  s  up  a 
State,  sometimes  a  neighboring  State, 
sometimes  a  State  quite  far  away  about 
one  of  these  questions,  they  wll  say, 
"Look,  we  protect  our  citizens;  we  can- 
not worry  about  what  is  happering  to 
your  people  in  New  Jersey." 

But  I  would  also  like  to  say  on<  thing 
more.  It  is  awfuly  easy  to  make  fun  of 
people  who  are  up  against  it.  Th<  re  are 
a  lot  of  shops  who  have  a  sign  )n  the 
front  which  says.  "Aqui  habla  esj  ariol." 
and  one  goes  In,  he  can  buy  in  Si  anish, 
but  it  is  turned  over  to  someboc  y  who 
does  not  speak  a  word  of  this  lar  guage. 
I  would  like  to  bring  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks. 

I  would  assume,  in  the  situation  posed 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  ,  ersey, 
that,  whereas  the  State  of  New  York 
might  not  be  that  interested  in  th ;  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey,  the  legislatur^  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ne^  r  Jer- 
sey are  interested  in  what  happins  to 
the  people  in  the  State  of  New  rersey 
and  can  adopt  protective  State  Is  ws  in 
any  manner  they  see  fit,  as  dicta  ed  by 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Sta  e. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gent  eman 
would  yield  further,  they  are  col  actors 
from  out  of  State.  We  cannot  ontrol 
them.  They  have  the  WATS  Unas,  or 
something,  and  they  call  at  2  o'cl  >ck  in 
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the  morning.  It  Is  incredible.  Ask  some 
of  the  debt  collectors  what  their  com- 
petitors are  doing. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  The  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  full  authority  for  the  conse- 
quences which  are  occurring  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  if  the  communication  was  put 
into  transmission  in  New  York,  the  vio- 
lation would  occur,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  It  would  be  under  the  full  juris- 
diction of  New  Jersey.  I  see  no  reason 
here  why  the  invocation  of  Federal  jur- 
isdiction should  be  needed  just  because 
of  the  transmission  of  interstate  tele- 
phone lines  and  the  mails  are  used.  Why 
should  we  further  proliferate  Federal 
legislation  on  a  subject  which  the  State 
can  fully  handle  themselves? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  a  problem  we  cannot 
cope  with.  We  have  13  States  without 
any  laws  at  all,  and  16  more  States  have 
laws  so  weak  that  they  do  not  control 
any  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  con- 
trol in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wylie  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  persuaded  by  what  the  gentle- 
man says  because  I  took  €he  same  posi- 
tion when  I  first  heard  about  this  bill, 
the  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act.  But 
then  we  had  testimony  from  witnesses  of 
law-enforcement  agencies  from  States 
that  have  consimier  debt  collection 
practices  acts,  including  California,  New 
Hampshire,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 
others. 

The  biggest  abuse  in  this  area,  we 
found,  is  in  interstate  commerce,  in  the 
interstate  use  of  the  mails  by  the  book 
clubs,  the  magazine  subscription  outfits, 
and  the  record  clubs. 

These  witnesses  came  to  us,  and  they 
said,  "We  would  like  to  have  a  Federal 
law  so  we  can  have  this  as  an  option." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  personally  had 
this  experience,  as  I  said  in  my  statement 
a  little  while  ago,  where  a  magazine  sub- 
scription outfit  comes  to  the  door  and 
sells  a  magazine  subcription;  the  maga- 
zine just  keeps  coming,  and  you  cannot 
shut  it  off,  and  then  the  magazine  sup- 
plier refers  the  bill  to  an  independent 
debt  collector.  This  is  one  area  in  which 
we  are  trying  to  legislate. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
appreciate  the  problem.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing that  the  problem  does  not  exist. 

However,  the  question  is  that  there  is 
no  imique  or  compelling  reason  why  we 
have  to  enact  Federal  legislation.  The 
Feds  have  jurisdiction  or  have  the  poten- 
tial of  taking  jurisdiction  because  of  the 
use  of  these  instrumentalities  in  inter- 
state commerce.  That,  however,  in  no 
way  precludes  the  States  from  full  and 
operable  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
within  their  State  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  enough 
Federal  legislation,  and  I  think  by  the 


provisions  of  this  act  we  expressly 
recognize  that  we  have  enough  Federal 
regulation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
bill  and  also  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio). 

We  all  received  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  dated  March  31  from  the  gentle- 
man directed  to  our  oflftces  regarding 
this  bill.  In  it  there  appears  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  support  of  the  bill 
from  some  members  of  the  industry,  but 
that  "there  will  always  be  opposition 
from  the  unethical  element  in  the  indus- 
try." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  received  letters  from 
persons  in  my  district  who  are  engaged 
In  debt  collection,  none  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  any  conduct  which  is  unethi- 
cal. They  have  opposed  this  legislation 
because  they  feel  it  is  a  Federal  intru- 
sion into  an  industry  in  which  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  matters. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  imply  that  anyone  who  is 
opposed  to  this  debt  collection  legisla- 
tion or  who  finds  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  is 
unethical,  does  he? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  reply,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  unwise 
and  unnecessary  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  5294,  the  Debt  Collection  Practices 
Act.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
it  would  be  most  unwise,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  House  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion: 

First.  The  scope  of  this  bill  is  arbitrar- 
ily limited  to  independent  or  third-party 
debt  collectors,  but  as  the  American  Bar 
Association  pointed  out  in  its  statement 
in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Most  complaints  against  collection  prac- 
tices are  against  other  retail  credit  grantors, 
not  professional  collection  services. 

Second.  Increased  costs  of  collection 
and  the  costs  of  defending  individual  and 
class  legal  actions  authorized  under  this 
legislation  must  ultimately  be  passed  on 
to  those  customers  who  pay  their  bills  on 
time. 

Third.  Credit  grantors  may  respond  to 
the  increased  exposure  to  legal  action  on 
the  part  of  recalcitrant  debtors  by 
tightening  their  credit  policies.  The  poor 
and  others  who  have  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining credit  in  the  past  may  find  it  even 
more  difficult  to  obtain  credit. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  need  for  a  Federal 
statute  governing  debt  collection.  Most 
abusive  debt  collection  practices  are  vio- 
lations of  existing  State  or  Federal  laws. 
The  37  States  already  have  debt  collec- 
tion laws  on  the  books,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia law  is  stricter  than  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Hannaford) 
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who  will  vote  for  this  bill,  who  finds  "this 
differentiation  to  be  inherently  discrimi- 
natory against  the  small  businesses  who 
rely  on  independent  debt  collectors  as 
against  larger  firms  who  generally  do 
their  collecting  In  house."  I  also  share 
his  concern  "about  the  curbs  on  con- 
tacts at  the  place  of  employment,  as  this 
Is  often  the  only  location  available  for 
collectors  to  make  contact." 

As  my  colleague  from  New  York,  Ed- 
ward Pattison,  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, has  said : 

Who  are  we  to  impose  a  national  system  on 
States  as  diverse  as  New  York  and  Utah 
where  the  problems  are  undoubtedly  differ- 
ent? .  .  . 

Our  question  Is  not  whether  anyone  ap- 
proves of  this  bill.  Our  question  is  "Do  we 
need  it?  Will  it  do  any  good?  Should  it  be 
done'at  this  level  of  governnient?" 

I  suggest  that  the  burden  of  proof  has 
not  been  satisfied  in  this  case,  and  that  for 
this  reason,  the  bill  should  not  become  law. 

One  provision  of  this  bill  which  I  do 
support  is  the  Wylie  amendment,  which 
Is  intended  to  deny  to  the  FTC  the  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  new  law.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  prevent  this  bill  from  becom- 
ing another  RESPA,  and  we  certainly 
hope  that  it  works. 

Nevertheless,  H.R.  5294  remains,  on 
balance,  another  example  of  an  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  an  area  in  which  it  does  not 
belong,  the  costs  of  which  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  outweigh  the  benefits. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 
I  was  trying  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer) 
when  he  made  the  point  that  we  are  just 
adding  more  Federal  intervention  and 
regulation.  I  think  he  made  that  point 
very  well  and  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  that.  We  are  adding 
all  of  that  on  to  the  present  system  we 
have  that  now  works. 

We  live  in  a  society  where  we  have  to 
pay  our  debts.  I  know  that  as  Members 
of  Congress  it  is  very  popular  for  Mem- 
bers, both  Republican  and  Democrat,  to 
tell  the  people  back  home  that  we  want 
to  cut  down  on  needless  Government 
regulations,  needless  Government  agen- 
cies, reform  the  Government,  lower 
taxes,  and  do  all  of  these  wonderful 
things.  But,  let  us  just  remember  that 
one  cannot  suck  and  blow  in  the  same 
breath.  If  we  want  a  balanced  budget 
budget  by  1981,  if  we  want  to  reduce 
Federal  regulations  and  cut  Government, 
then  do  not  pass  bills  like  this.  And  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  meas- 
ure. I  think  we  should  vote  this  bill  down. 

I  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio)  and  the  others,  who  really, 
have  good  intentions  in  this  bill,  but  I 
would  add  that  it  is  also  the  desire  of 
many  of  us  to  reduce  the  harassment  of 
the  citizens  of  this  coimtry  who  are 
already  being  burdened  by  heavy  taxes 
to  the  tune  of  45  cents  on  every  dollar 


earned.  If  the  Members  are  interested 
in  those  citizens  then  this  bill  should  be 
voted  down.  It  is  not  needed.  We  need  to 
start  thinlcing  and  talking  about  the  real 
things  of  life,  where  part  of  that  is  pay- 
ing one's  debts.  Those  things  are  realistic 
in  this  world  and  they  cannot  be  avoided. 
By  passing  this  legislation  we  are,  in  fact, 
saying  that  we  can,  somehow,  through 
Federal  regulations,  stop  meeting  our 
own  commitments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  for  his  remarks.  I  loiow  that  there 
is  never  any  doubt  as  to  where  he  stands, 
just  as  he  now  has  so  graphically  ex- 
pressed it.  We  clearly  do  not  need  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  if 
he  would  explain  to  me  what  Federal 
crimes  we  are  creating.  I  imderstand 
that  we  are  creating  some  criminal  li- 
ability here  and  I  would  like  to  know 
specifically  what  Federal  crimes  we  are 
creating. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
reread  the  bill,  they  are  set  out  in  the  bill. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
Consequently  we  are  carrying  out  the 
same  provisions  of  the  act  with  this 
amendment. 

It  has  to  be  willful  and  it  has  to  be 
knowingly. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Willfully 
and  knowingly  doing  what? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  To  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  still 
would  hke  to  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  To  do  that  I  would 
have  to  read  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  read  me  one 
or  two  of  the  crimes  that  we  are  creat- 
ing? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Cer- 
tainly I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, if  the  gentleman  will  tell  me  what 
specific  Federal  crimes  we  are  creating 
for  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation would  have  to  investigate  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  have  to  im- 
panel grand  juries  concerning  them. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Calling  the  consum- 
er's employer  too  frequently  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  consumer  may  lose  his 
job. 

Calling  a  consumer  at  work  so  fre- 
quently as  to  possibly  make  him  lose  his 
job. 

Calling  a  consumer's  home  in  the 
middle  6f  the  night. 

Calling  a  consumer's  home  every  5 
minutes  all  day. 

Threatening  a  consumer's  family  that 
he  is  going  to  be  arrested  or  go  to  jail. 

Falsely  telling  a  consumer  his  child 
has  been  in  an  accident  and  undergoing 
surgery  at  the  hospital  in  order  to  con- 
tact the  consumer. 

Sending  phony  legal  documents. 

Falsely  threatening  lawsuits. 

And  on  and  on  and  on. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Is  this 
the  kind  of  work  the  gentleman  wants 
the  FBI  to  investigate  on  a  daily  basis 
and  wants  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  U.S.  attorneys  through- 
out the  country  to  spend  their  time  on? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  What  is  going  on? 
What  are  they  doing  now? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  There 
are  three  pages  of  crimes  that  the  FBI 
is  responsible  for  now. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  an  able  lawyer,  and  the  gen- 
tleman specifically  states  knowingly  and 
wUlfully,  19  pages. 

We  worked  long  and  hard  on  the  leg- 
islation, and  it  is  spelled  out.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  that  has  the  approval  of  the 
association.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  curb  debt  collection 
abuses,  and  that  is  exactly  what  this  bill 
will  do — nothing  else.  If  it  cures  that  ill 
in  our  society,  with  all  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  complaints  that  the  sub- 
committee has  received,  then  we  will 
have  achieved  our  purpose. 

I  will  also  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  all  of  the  States' 
witnesses  that  appeared  before  us  repre- 
senting the  various  offices  of  the  attor- 
neys general  and  the  consumer  fraud  di- 
visions in  those  States  all  asked  for  this 
legislation.  They  asked  for  help  because 
the  problem  is  so  large  they  cannot  cope 
with  it  in  their  own  particular  States. 
,  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Several  years  ago  we 
passed  a  bill  here  late  in  the  afternoon 
to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  turn  back 
odometers.  The  FBI  had  to  hire  10  more 
agents  to  stop  this  practice  around  the 
country,  when  it  was  really  a  matter  for 
the  States  to  handle.  Has  the  gentleman 
found  out  from  the  Department  how 
many  more  FBI  agents  they  are  going  to 
have  to  hire  to  investigate  these  crimes? 
I  presume  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Are  there  further  amendments?  There 
being  no  further  amendments,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  5294)  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  to 
prohibit  abuse  practices  by  debt  col- 
lectors, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
469,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  v.iU  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  blU. 
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The  question  was  taken; 
Speaker  announced  that  the 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  o^  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordeied 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  199, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 


rays 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Badlllo 

Baldus 

Beard.  R.l. 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Brademaa 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

ComeU 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delliuns 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Drlnan 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Emery 

Pary 

Pascell 

Pen  wick 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Foley 


[Roll  No.  124] 
YEAS— 199 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fi-aser 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jordan 

Keys 

Kildee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Mi'Cormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugb 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mlkulskl 

MUler,  Calif. 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 


Nowal 
Oakar 
Oberslfer 

Ottlng  »r 
Patten 
Patter  on 
Peppei 
Perkin  i 
Pike 
Price 
Rahall 
Rallsbi  ,ck 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinald  > 
Rodinc 
Rogers 
Roncal  0 
Roone] 
Rosent  lal 
Roybal 
Russo 
.  Ryan 
Sarasir 
Scheue • 
Seiberl  ng 
Shlplej 
Simon 
Sisk 
Solarz 
Spellm 
St 

Stantoi 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stokes 
Stratto:  i 
Studds 
Thomp^n 
Tonry 
Traxler 
Tsongai 
Udall 
nilman 
Van  De^rlln 
Vanlk 
Vento 
Walgrei 
Walker 
Weaver 
Weiss 
WUson, 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young. ' 
Zablock 
Zeferett 


,n 
;  Gen  laln 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Baucus 
Baimian 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
B«nnett 
BevUl 


NAYS — 198 

Blouln 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Biirleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 


Conable 

Corcorai 

Corman 

Cornwei: 

Crane 

Daniel, 

Daniel,  ^.  W, 

Davis 

Devine 

Doman 

Downey 

Duncan, 

Duncan, 

Edwards 

Edwards, 

English 

Erlenborii 

Ertel 

Evans, 

Evans, 


,G  , 
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de- 
198, 


3ob 


I  an 


Dreg. 
Tenn. 
Calif. 
Okla. 


O  lo. 


Evans.  Ind. 
Pithian 

Fllppo 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gammage 

Gephardt 

Gtaimo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Glickman 

Goldw^ater 

Orassley 

Oudger 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 


Lederer 

Levitas 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matbls 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Calif. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Panetta 

Pattlson 

Pease 

PettU 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 


Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rose 

IZbusselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santmi 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Tucker 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NOT  VOTING — 35 


Anderson,  ni. 

Aspln 

Barnard 

Butler 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Evans,  Del. 


Plorlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Heftel 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kemp 

Mllford 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Obey 

Pursell 

Qule 


Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Teaprue 

Trlble 

Waggonner 

Waxmah 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wlrth 

Young,  F.a. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Teague 
against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Mllford  against. 

Mr.  Plorlo  for,  virlth  Mr.  Waggonner  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Butler  against. 

Mr.  Dicks  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Wlrth  for,  with  Mr.  Trlble  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Kemp  against. 

Mr.  Heftel  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Qule  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Jeffords  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Pursell  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  SIKES  and  Mr.  HEFNER  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  and  Mr.  GON- 
ZALEZ changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the  bill 
H.R.  5294,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU 
(H.R.  4800)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1974  for  an  additional  year 
to  revise  the  trigger  provisions  in  such 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
3365)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  flexible  regulation  of  in- 
terest rates  on  deposits  and  accounts  in 
depository  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3365 
EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  FOR 
THE  FLEXIBLE  REGULATION  OF 
INTEREST  RATES  ON  DEPOSITS 
AND  ACCOUNTS  IN  DEPOSITORY 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  submitted  the  fol- 
lowmg  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  3365)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  flexible  regulation  of  in- 
terest rates  on  deposits  and  accounts  in 
depository  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  95-160) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
3365)  to  extend  the  authority  for  the  flexi- 
ble regulation  of  Interest  rates  on  deposits 
and  accounts  In  depository  Institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:   In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following : 
TITLE  I 
Sec.  101.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966  (Public  Law  89-597) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "March  1,  1977"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December  15,  1977". 
TITLE  n 
Sec.  201.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  355)  Is  amended TrrSy 
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striking  out  "November  1,  1976"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "November  1,  1978";  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "October  31,  1976"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  31,  1978". 
TITLE  ni 
Sec.  301.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1781)  Is  amended  by 
repealing  subsection  (c)(3)  thereof. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  107 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  make  loans,  the  maturities  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  years  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  and  extend  lines  of 
credit  to  its  members,  to  other  credit  unions, 
and  to  credit  union  organizations  and  to 
participate  with  other  credit  unions,  credit 
union  organizations,  or  financial  organiza- 
tions in  making  loans  to  credit  union  mem- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  following: 

"(A)  Loans  to  members  shall  be  made  in 
conformity  with  criteria  established  by  the 
board  of  directors:  Provided,  That — 

"(i)  a  residential  real  estate  loan  which  is 
made  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  one- 
to-four-family  dwelling  for  the  principal 
residence  of  a  credit  union  member,  the  sales 
price  of  which  Is  not  more  than  150  per 
centum  of  the  median  sales  price  of  residen- 
tial real  property  situated  in  the  geographi- 
cal area  (as  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors)  In  which  the  property  is  located, 
and  which  is  secured  by  a  first  lien  upon 
such  dwelling,  may  have  a  maturity  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  years,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Administrator; 

"(11)  a  loan  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home,  which  shall  be  secured  by  a 
first  lien  on  such  mobile  home,  to  be  used 
by  the  credit  union  member  as  his  residence, 
or  for  the  repair,  alteration,  or  improvement 
of  a  residential  dwelling  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  credit  union  member  shall  have 
a  maturity  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years  unless 
such  loan  is  Insured  or  guaranteed  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (111) ; 

"(111)  a  loan  secured  by  the  insurance  or 
guarantee  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  a 
State  government,  or  any  agency  of  either 
may  be  made  for  the  maturity  and  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  specified  In  the  law 
under  which  such  Insurance  or  guarantee  is 
provided: 

"(Iv)  a  loan  or  aggregate  of  loans  to  a 
director  or  member  of  the  supervisory  or 
credit  committee  of  the  credit  union  making 
the  loan  which  exceeds  $5,000  plus  pledged 
shares,  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors; 
"(v)  loans  to  other  members  for  which 
directors  or  members  of  the  supervisory  or 
credit  committee  act  as  guarantor  or  en- 
dorser be  approved  bv  the  taosrd  of  directors 
when  such  loans  standing  alone  or  when 
added  to  anv  outstanding  loan  or  loans  of 
the  fftiarantor  or  endorser  exceeds  (^5.000: 

"<v\>  the  rate  of  interest  not  exceed  1  ner 
centum  per  month  on  the  unoald  balance 
Inf-lnslve  of  all  pervlce  charees; 

"(vU)  the  taklns.  receiving,  reserving,  or 
charelne  of  a  rate  of  Interest  greater  than  is 
allowed  by  this  paraeraph,  when  knowingly 
donp  rVioII  bp  f^e^merl  a  forfeiture  of  the  en- 
tire Interest  which  the  note,  bill,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  carries  with  It,  or  which 
has  b<?en  PCTeed  to  be  nild  tb«»Teon.  If  such 
greater  rate  of  Interest  has  been  paid,  the 
person  bv  whom  It  has  been  paid,  or  his 
legal  representatives,  may  recover  back  from 
the  credit  union  taking  or  receiving  the 
same.  In  an  action  In  the  nature  of  an  action 
of  debt,  the  entire  amount  of  Interest  nald: 
but  such  action  miist  be  commenced  within 
two  years  from  the  time  the  usurious  col- 
lection was  made; 

"(viil)  a  borrower  may  repay  his  loan,  prior 
to  maturltv  in  whole  or  In  part  on  any  busi- 
ness day  without  penalty; 

"(Ix)  loan  shall  be  paid  or  amortized  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  after  taking  In- 
to account  the  needs  or  conditions  of  the 


borrowers,  the  amounts  and  duration  of  the 
loans,  the  interests  of  the  members  and  the 
credit  unions,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Administrator  deems  relevant. 

"(A)  A  self-replenishing  line  of  credit  to 
a  borrower  may  be  established  to  a  stated 
maximum  amount  on  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  may  be  different  from  the 
terms  and  conditions  established  for  another 
borrower. 

"(C)  Loans  to  other  credit  unions  shall  be 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors. 

"(D)  Loans  to  credit  union  organizations 
shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  credit  urxion.  A  credit  union  organiza- 
tion means  any  organization  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  which  is  established 
primarily  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  mem- 
ber credit  \inIons,  and  whose  b^lslness  relates 
to  the  daily  operations  of  the  credit  unions 
they  serve. 

"(E)  Participation  loans  with  other  credit 
unions,  credit  union  organizations,  or  finan- 
cial organizations  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
written  policies  of  the  board  of  directors;". 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  107 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757)  Is  redesignated  as  paragraph  (6)  and 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  receive  from  Its  members,  from 
other  credit  unions,  from  an  oflBcer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  those  nonmember  units  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governments  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof  enumerated  in 
section  207  of  this  Act  and  In  the  manner 
so  prescribed,  and  from  nonmembers  In  the 
case  of  credit  unions  serving  predominately 
low- Income  members  (as  defined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator) payments  on  shares  which  may 
be  issued  at  varying  dividend  rates,  and  pay- 
ments on  share  certificates  which  may  be 
Issued  at  varying  dividend  rates  and  maturi- 
ties, subject  to  such  terms,  rates,  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  established  by  the  board  of 
directors,  within  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  is  re- 
designated as  paragraph  (7)  and  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraph : 

"(I)  In  the  shares,  stocks,  or  obligations  of 
any  other  organization,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation which  strengthens  or  advances  the 
development  of  credit  unions  or  credit  union 
organizations,  up  to  3  per  centum  of  the 
total  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and 
stirplus  of  the  credit  union  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator; ". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (9)  through  (14)  of  sec- 
tion 107  are  redesignated  paragraphs  (8) 
through  (13). 

(d)  Paragraph  (13).  as  redesignated,  of 
section  107  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  comma  the  following:  "to  purchase,  sell, 
pledge,  or  discount  or  otherwise  receive  or 
dispose  of.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  eligible 
obligations  (as  defined  fay  the  Administrator) 
of  its  members  and". 

(e)  Section  107  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph (13)  : 

"(14)  to  sell  all  or  a  part  of  its  assets  to 
another  credit  union,  to  purchase  all  or  part 
of  the  assets  of  another  credit  union  and  to 
assume  the  liabilities  of  the  selling  credit 
union  and  those  of  Its  members  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Administrator;". 

Sec  304.  Section  114  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761c)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  by  adding  "and  lines  of  credit"  after 
"loans"  in  the  first  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  "No  loan  shall  be  made  un- 
less approved"  in  the  third  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  for  those  loans 
or  lines  of  credit  required  to  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors  In  section  107(5)  of 
this  Act,  approval  of  an  application  shall  be" 


and  by  adding  "and  lines  of  credit"  after  "the 
power  to  approve  loans"; 

(3)  by  striking  "loan"  as  it  appears  after 
"each"  and  before  "approved"  in  the  fourth 
sentence,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"application": 

(4)  by  striking  "loans"  in  the  fifth  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"applications"; 

( 5 )  by  striking  "for  any  loan  which"  in  the 
sixth  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"with  respect  to  any  loan  or  line  of  credit  for 
which  the  application"; 

(6)  by  adding  "and  lines  of  credit"  after 
"loans"  in  the  eighth  sentence  and  by  strik- 
ing "the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  is 
desired"; 

(7)  by  striking  the  ninth  sentence;  and 

(8)  by  striking  "$200  or"  and  "whichever 
is  greater",  in  the  tenth  sentence. 

Sec  305.  Section  116  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1762)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "At  the  end 
of  each  accounting  period  the  gross  Income 
shall  be  determined."  and  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  colon  In  subsection  (a) ,  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b),  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  A  credit  union  In  operation  for  more 
than  four  years  and  having  assets  of  $500,000 
or  more  shall  set  aside  (A)  10  per  centum  of 
gross  income  until  the  regular  reserve  shall 
equal  4  per  centum  of  the  total  of  outstand- 
ing loans  and  risk  assets,  then  (B)  5  per 
centum  of  gross  Income  until  the  regular  re- 
serve shall  equal  6  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
outstanding  loans  and  risk  assets. 

"(2)  A  credit  union  in  operation  less  than 
four  years  or  having  assets  of  less  than 
$500,000  shall  set  aside  (A)  10  per  centum  of 
gro.;s  Income  until  the  regular  reserve  shall 
equal  7Vi  per  centum  of  the  total  of  out- 
standing loans  and  risk  assets,  then  (B)  5  per 
centimi  of  gross  income  until  the  regvdar 
reserve  shall  equal  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  outstanding  loans  and  risk  assets. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  regular  reserve  falls  be- 
low the  stated  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
outstanding  loans  and  risk  assets,  it  shall  be 
replenished  by  regular  contributions  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed  to  maintain  the 
stated  reserve  goals. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  decrease  the 
reserve  requirement  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  when  in  his  opinion  such 
a  decrease  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  also  require  special  reserves 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  members  either  by 
regulation  or  for  an  Individual  credit  union 
in  any  special  case.". 

Sec.  306.  Subsection  (b)  (3)  (B)  of  section 
120  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  ( 12  U.S.C. 
1766)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shares" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "member  ac- 
counts". 

Sec  307.  (a)  Subsection  (g)(1)  of  section 
206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1786)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  that 
such  violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duty  Is  one  involving  personal  dishon- 
esty on  the  part  of  such  director,  officer,  or 
committee  qjember". 

(b)  Subsection  (g)(2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  changing  "dishonesty  and  un- 
fitness" to  read  "dishonesty  or  unfitness" 
each  place  It  appears  therein. 

Sec  308.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1752),  the  second  time  it  appears  therein,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  such  terms  mean  those  accounts  of 
nonmember  credit  unions  and  nonmember 
vmlts  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  In  which 
payments  are  received  by  a  credit  union  pur- 
suant to  section  107(6)  of  this  Act;". 

Sec  309.  The  third  sentence  of  section  113 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C 
1761b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "that  may 
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be  held  by  an  Indlvldiial"  and  -^^ 
Ueu  thereof  "and  share  certificates 
classes  of  shares  and  share  certlfl( 
may  be  held",  and  by  striking  out 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  loaded 
or  without  seciirlty  to  any  member' 
serting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  the  security 
maximvmi  amount  which  may  be  loaned 
provided  In  lines  of  credit". 

Sec.  310.  Section  117  of  the  Pederil 
Union   Act    (12  T7.S.C.   1763)    Is 
read  as  follows  : 
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"DiviDENDs. — At  such  Intervals  as 
of  directors  may  authorize,  and  aftir 
slon  for  required  reserves,  the  boird 
declare,  pursuant  to  such  regulation 
be  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  a 
to  be  paid  at  different  rates  on  dlffei 
of  shares  and  at  different  rates  and 
dates    In    the    case    of    share    ce. 
Dividend  credit  may  be  accrued  on 
types  of  shares  and  share  certificate  i 
thorlzed  by  the  board  of  directors.". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
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Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on 
agreeing   votes  of  the  two  Houses 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bU 
3365)  to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
regulation  of  Interest  rates  on  dep 
accounts  In  depository  Institutions,  ^ 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sej 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommen 
the  accompanying  conference  report; 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  af 
enacting  clause   and   Inserted   a 
text. 
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The  House  recedes  from  Its  uisa 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  ipi 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendmen  t 
differences  between  the  House  bill   t 
ate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below 
clerical     corrections,     conforming 
made   necessary  by  agreements  reaci, 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and 
lying  changes.  ■ 

The  House  bUl  provided  that  the  a 
for  the  fiexlble  regulation  of  Interest 
deposits  and  accounts  In  depository 
tlons  would  be  extended  to  March 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  this 
would  extend  to  October  l,  1977 
ferees  agreed  to  an  extension  of  the 
to  December  15, 1977. 

The  House  bUl  provided  that  aav 
loan  associations  chartered  by  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be  allowed  to 
withdrawals,  overdrafts,  or  transfers 
counts  on  negotiable,  transferable, 
negotiable  check,  order,  or  aut 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  1^4  uin 
and  conditions  as  may  be  applicable 
New  Tork  State  law  to  Institutions 
same  type  chartered  under  the  laws 
York   State.  The  Senate  bUl   conta 
comparable  provision.  The  conferees 
the  House  provision. 
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The  House  bill  provided  for  an  extension  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  authority  to  bor- 
row fimds  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  Augiist  31,  1977.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  conferees  accepted  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

An  agreement  was  reached  concerning  the 
credit    union    mortgage    lending    authority. 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
limited  the  sales  price  of  dwellings  eligible 
for  credit  union  mortgage  lending  approval 
to  a  price  not  in  excess  of  150  percent  of  the 
median  sales  price  of  residential  real  prop- 
erty situated  in  a  geographic  area  In  which 
the  property  is  located.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  such  sales  price  shall  be  determined  to 
the  extent  feasible  on  a  market  area  basts. 
In  those  Instances  where  a  determination  on 
a  market  area  basis  is  not  available,  the  sales 
price  limitation  shall  be  based  upon  the  ap- 
propriate regional  flgvires.  In  all  Instances, 
the  National   Credit   Union  Administration 
shall  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  federal  credit  unions  In 
their  determination  of  a  median  sales  price 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  Act. 
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RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  SPE- 
CIAL COMMISSION  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE REVIEW 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Special  Commission  on  Adminis- 
trative Review: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  29.  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Tip:  Now  that  I  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  and  sworn  in  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Security  Assistance,  Science 
and  Technology,  I  regretfully  must  resign 
as  a  member  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review.  I  vras  very  pleased  to 
have  been  asked  to  serve  on  that  Commis- 
sion and  to  have  had  a  chance  to  work  with 
David  Obey  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission. 

David  has  been  an  exceedingly  good  Chair- 
man and  we  all  have  appreciated  your  strong 
interest  and  support  In  dealing  with  these 
very  sensitive  matters.  I  regret  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  Involved  In  the  remainder  of  the 
Committee's  work. 

Please  accept  my  resignation  with  great 
regrets!  All  my  best  to  you. 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT      OP      HOUSE      ON 
WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  6,    1977,   AND 
SENATE  ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL  7. 
1977,    UNTIL    MONDAY.    APRIL    18 
1977. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  186)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  186 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concuring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  April  6, 
1977,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  April  18,  1977,  and 
that  when  the  Senate  recesses  on  Thursday 
April  7,  1977,  it  stand  In  recess  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday,  April  18,  1977. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITION    TO    LEGISLATIVE    PRO- 
GRAM FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  that  tomor- 
row there  will  be  one  additional  bill  on 
the  list  of  suspensions.  This  is  a  bill  that 
was  not  announced  on  last  Thursday. 

This  additional  measure  is  H.R  5717 
providing  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the 
Romanian  earthquake.  There  being  three 
suspensions  on  the  list  now,  votes  on  sus- 
pensions will  be  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  debate  on  all  three  bills. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  MEMBER  OF  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 
ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control: 

Washington.  D.C, 

March  15.  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  regretfully  re- 
sign from  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  The  heavy  demands  of 
my  other  committee  assignments  have  sim- 
ply made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  the 
work  of  the  select  committee  the  attention 
It  deserves. 

I  greatly  appreciate  having  had  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  the  select  committee.  I 
consider  Its  mandate  to  study  the  problem 
of  narcotics  abuse  a  critically  Important 
area  for  intensive  congressional  review. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  A.  Waxman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  75.  95th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Evans)  as 
a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


WORK  ON  BREEDER  REACTOR 
SHOULD  GO  FORWARD 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  recent  weeks  more  and  more 
attention  has  focused  on  President  Car- 
ter's energy  message  of  April  20.  How- 
ever, a  large  portion  of  the  public  has  be- 
come deeply  concerned  by  the  adminis- 
tration's apparent  decision  to  terminate 
the  development  of  a  breeder  reactor. 
The  breeder  reactor,  as  has  been  testified 
to  over  and  over  by  the  utility  industry,  is 
the  essential  next  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  for  domestic 
energy. 

It  would  serve  little  point  to  go  into 
the  technical  details  of  the  breeder's  po- 
tential at  this  time.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  opposition  to  the 
breeder  comes  from  those  who  express 
concern  over  the  potential  for  prolifera- 
tion of  Plutonium  which  is  a  byproduct 
of  the  breeder.  I  am  inserting  at  this  time 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Friday  last,  April  1,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ander- 
son. The  article  points  out  quite  clearly 
the  futility  of  trying  to  persuade  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  end  their  plans 
for  developing  breeder  technology. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son's opinions  on  the  proper  role  for 
U.S.  development  of  breeder  reactors,  I 
believe  his  conclusions  about  the  develop- 
ment of  this  technology  by  foreign  coun- 
tries are  completely  accurate. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Politics  of  Plutonium 
(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 

The  Plutonium  breeder  reactor  has  a 
lot  in  common  with  the  Concorde,  the  super- 
sonic Jet,  as  a  device  for  souring  this  coun- 
try's relations  with  Europe.  In  political  terms 
the  chief  difference  between  the  two  Is  that 
the  breeder  reactor  touches  Immensely  great- 
er national  Interests.  If  American  nuclear 
policies  are  not  managed  with  very  great 
skill,  they  wiU  inflict  a  degree  of  damage  of 
which  the  surprisingly  bitter  row  over  Con- 
corde provides  only  the  mUdest  warning. 

Once  upon  a  time  people  thought  that 
high  technology  would  tie  nations  together, 
because  of  the  need  for  scientific  cooperation 
and  massive  Investments.  That  happy 
thought  turns  out  to  have  been  a  bit  too 
optimistic.  The  United  States  now  seems  to  be 
In  the  process  of  changing  its  mind  about 
Plutonium  as  a  commercial  fuel.  The  U.S. 
government  Is  beginning  to  discourage  the 
dispersal  of  this  technology  around  the 
world.  That's  the  issue  In  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's attempt  to  Interrupt  the  sale  of 
West  German  plutonlum  equipment  to 
Brazil. 

Consider  the  parallel  with  Concorde.  The 
United  States  chose  not  to  build  it — ^but  the 
British  and  French  partnership  decided  dif- 
ferently. Now  the  machine  Is  In  the  air,  and 
It  wants  to  land  In  New  York.  Americans 
complain  about  the  noise,  but  Europeans 
consider  that  objection  to  be  hardly  more 
than  a  veil  for  crass  commercial  protection- 
Ism  plus,  perhaps,  a  strain  of  resentment  at 
a  technology  that  does  not  have  the  Amer- 
ican fifig  stamped  on  it.  The  Issues  here  are 
really  rather  minor:  costs,  noise  levels  and 
whether  your  trip  to  Europe  takes  eight 
hoiirs  or  foxir.  But  the  politics  of  the  land- 
ing rights  has  become  disproportionately 
divisive. 

Unlike  Concorde,  energy  technology 
touches  national  necessities  of  the  first  order. 
Europeans  sharply  point  out  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  the  luxury  of  reconsidering 
plutonlum   only   because — unlike   Euroi>e — 


this  country  has  vast  reserves  of  coal  and 
plenty  of  uranium.  Plutonium  Is  derived 
from  uranium.  But  the  magic  of  the  breeder 
reactor  Is  that  it  produces  about  70  times  as 
much  energy,  per  pound  of  uranium,  as  the 
uranium-fueled  light  water  reactors  now 
producing  electricity  In  this  country.  There's 
a  price  to  be  paid  for  this  magic — ^plutonlum 
as  a  fuel  Is  vastly  more  dangerous  than 
uranium. 

Europe  Is  prepared  to  take  that  risk.  Euro- 
peans now  see  the  breeder  reactor  as  the 
ultimate  answer  to  their  dependence  on  for- 
eign fuel  sources.  Which  foreign  sources? 
For  one,  the  United  States  which,  to  be 
candid,  has  given  other  nations  reason  to  be 
cautious  about  its  reliability. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  Europeans' 
main  supplier  of  enriched  uranium  for  the 
present  generation  of  commercial  reactors. 
But  recently  the  United  States  has  been 
vague  and  noncommittal  about  its  plans  for 
expanding  its  uranium  exports.  There  has 
also  been  increasing  strain  over  the  controls 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  put  on  the 
fuel  that  It  sells — controls  that  Europeans 
consider  unnecessary  and  demeaning.  Be- 
cause of  these  uncertainties  and  disagree- 
ments, Europo  has  now  begun  to  buy  en- 
riched uranium  from  the  Soviet  Union  which, 
as  one  European  official  puts  it,  is  much  more 
flexible. 

But  this  choice  between  American  and 
Russian  supplies  only  reinforces  the  Euro- 
peans' Intense  desire  to  unhook  themselves 
from  both  of  the  superpowers — and  to  use 
their  own  great  command  of  technology  to 
achieve  both  independence  and  security  of 
supply.  The  major  European  powers  have 
already  gone  a  very  long  way  in  their  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  plutonlum 
breeder  reactors.  France  and  Britain  have 
both  had  experimental  breeders  running 
since  the  1960s.  Germany  has  one  in  opera- 
tion now,  and  there's  another  under  con- 
struction In  Italy.  As  for  the  much  bigger 
commercial  breeders,  France  has  now  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  world's  first — the 
1200  megawatt  Superphenix.  A  1300  mega- 
watt breeder  Is  under  design  in  Britain. 

These  pronotypes  demonstrate  the  Euro- 
pean command  over  the  technology.  But  here 
we  come  back  to  the  Concorde  analogy  again. 
They  won't  be  competitive.  In  economic 
terms,  unless  they  are  widely  used.  There 
Is  going  to  be  fierce  pressure  on  European 
governments  to  export  these  machines,  to 
help  pay  for  the  enormous  development  costs. 
The  German  sale  of  the  plutonlum  reproc- 
essing plant  to  BrazU  isn't  the  last  of  these 
cases.  It's  more  likely  to  be  only  the  fl*st. 

American  ideas  on  the  subject  currently 
run  strongly  in  favor  of  U.S.  guarantees  to 
deliver  enriched  uranium  to  Europe,  In  order 
to  make  plutonlum  reprocessing  unneces- 
sary. But  Europeans  fear  that  U.S.  policy 
might  be  subject  to  change  with  each  suc- 
cessive President,  and  that  Internationaliza- 
tion of  the  reprocessing  plants  will  only  di- 
lute their  own  control. 

The  United  States  still  has  time  to  back 
away  from  the  plutonlum  breeder.  But  it's 
too  late  for  Americans  to  persuade  Europe 
or,  for  that  matter,  Japan)  to  come  with 
them.  At  this  point,  the  only  realistic  goal 
for  U.S.  policy  is  to  try  to  limit  the  world- 
wide traffic  in  plutonlum  to  those  countries 
with  very  large  requirements  for  electric 
power — and  with  proven  records  In  weapons 
control.  That  much  of  a  policy  Is  necessary, 
but  even  going  that  far  threatens  an  un- 
pleasantly high  level  of  friction  between  this 
country  and  Europe. 

Advanced  technologies,  It  turns  out,  quick- 
ly become  national  symbols  of  deep  emo- 
tional force.  If  you  doubt  it,  keep  watching 
Concorde. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MARC  J.  MUSSER 
FORMER  CHIEF  MEDICAL  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  I  report  that  on  the  morning  of 
March  29,  1977,  a  great  physician  who 
had  served  his  country  well  both  in  war 
and  in  peace  passed  away  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser  served  as  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration from  January  5,  1969  until 
April  15,  1974.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
served  in  the  VA  at  all  levels,  having 
entered  the  service  as  the  chief  of  staff 
at  the  VA  hospital,  Houston,  Tex.  Later 
he  became  the  Director  of  the  Research 
Service  in  the  central  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  the  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  Research  and  Education 
and  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director. 

In  1966  Dr.  Musser  left  the  service  of 
the  VA  to  become  the  executive  director 
of  the  North  Carolina  regional  medical 
program  with  appointments  to  the  aca- 
demic staff  at  Duke  University,  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  It  was  from 
this  position  that  he  was  recalled  to  be- 
come Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Dr.  Musser  had  a  very  distinguished 
military  record.  He  was  commissioned 
in  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  in 
April  1939,  and  assigned  to  the  135th 
Medical  Regiment  from  which  he  en- 
tered active  Federal  service  in  the  grade 
of  major  in  January  1941.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Med- 
ical Corps  in  April  of  1943  and  in  June 
of  that  year  assumed  command  of  the 
135th  Medical  Regiment — later  desig- 
nated as  the  135th  Medical  Group — 
probably  the  largest  and  most  important 
medical  command  serving  in  the  war 
against  Japan.  He  was  promoted  to  colo- 
nel in  December  of  1944  at  the  age  of 
34  and  spent  more  than  3  years  as  a 
medical  commander  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area. 

For  his  service  in  this  position  the 
U.S.  Army  awarded  him  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  After  his  separation  from  active 
military  service  he  accepted  a  commis- 
sion as  a  colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves  from  which 
he  transferred  to  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  in  June  of  1947  and  was  assigned 
as  the  surgeon  in  the  office  of  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
He  later  transferred  to  the  Texas  Na- 
tional Guard  in  April  of  1958  and  was 
assigned  as  a  commanding  officer  of  the 
117th  Armored  Medical  Battalion. 

Prior  to  his  entry  into  the  service  in 
World  War  n,  Dr.  Musser  was  a  promi- 
nent member  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  School  of  Medicine. 
After  his  graduation  from  that  school 
of  medicine  in  1934,  he  served  an  in- 
ternship at  Kansas  City  General  Hos- 
pital In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  then  returned 
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to  his  alma  mater,  the  University 
Wisconsin,  to  serve  in  residency 
at  the  Wisconsin  General 
both  Internal  medicine  and 
chiatry  from  1935  to  1938 
pletion  of  his  residency   trainfcg, 
Musser  served  as  instructor  anq 
ant  professor  in  neuropsychiat 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
cine  as  well  as  assistant  prof ess(  r 
ciate  professor  and  full  professof 
temal  medicine  at  that  schoo 
his  entry  into  the  service  of  th< 
ans'  Administration  as  a  chief 
at  the  Houston  VA  Hospital,  he 
pointed  a  professor  of  medicine 
Baylor  University  College  of 

In  addition  to  the  Legion  of  M*rit, 
Musser  was  awarded  the  Amerloan 
fense  Medal,  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign  Ribbon  with  six  battl; 
the  American  Theatre  Defense 
the  World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Commendation  Medal  for  the 
Campaign,    the    Philippine 
Medal,  the  Philippine  Presldentisjl 
tion,  and  the  Reserve  Medal. 

Dr.  Musser  was  a  member  of 
ous  professional  societies  and 
tlons  and  has  had  many  scientl|ic 
professional   articles   published 
area   of   his   specialties.   He  ser|t^ed 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Surgeons  in  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Musser  will 
with  military  honors  and  laid  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  on 
AprU  1, 1977.  With  his  passing  the 
lean  veteran  and  the  medical  ^ 
has  suffered  a  great  loss.  He  will  b( 
missed. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  0^ 
ASSASSINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previoul  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  £ 

tionable  precedent  has  been 

by  the  House  leadership  when  it 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 

of  the  House  to  be  flouted 

House  approved  House  ResoluticJi 
the  so-called  Boiling  resolution 
February  2,  it  made  it  clear  that 
reestablishing  the  Select  Commit 
Assassinations  only  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  March  31,  and, 
reflected  in  a  litany  of  statements  by 
the  same  leaders  and  everyone  else ,  that 
Tmder  no  circumstances  would  tl  e  ex- 
penditures allocated  for  the  purpc  ses  of 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  committee 
exceed  $84,333  per  month. 

Nevertheless,  somehow,  sometirie,  in 
some  yet  to  be  publicly  stated  irn  nner, 
this  same  committee,  by  its  own  a  imls- 
slon  has  overspent  $200,000.  Appai  ently 
judging  by  what  the  present  cha  rman 
told  the  House  on  Wednesday,  Mar  ;h  30, 
the  fact  that  these  moneys  are  owir  g  the 
House  contingency  fund,  rather  thj  n  the 
funds  allotted  to  the  committee.  Jeems 
to  make  that  excess  legitimate. 

How  did  this  come  to  pass?  dr  the 
House  mandated  only  $84,333  foi  this 
purpose  why  did  the  committee  g;t  Its 
hands  on  $200,000  more  without  cc  ming 
back  to  the  House?  Did  the  leadership 
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do  this,  and  if  so,  by  virtue  of  what  au- 
thority? 

The  present  chairman  bragged  that 
when  he  assumed  that  position  there 
were  no  moneys  for  phone  calls,  travel, 
et  cetera,  but  that  he  has  taken  care  of 
those  things.  Naturally,  the  mandate  of 
the  House  was  being  respected,  and  the 
adamant  refusal  of  the  chief  counsel 
then  to  even  discuss  economy  and  the 
need  to  trim  surplus  staff  and  unneces- 
sary expenditures  was  thereby  condoned 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  the  lead- 
ership—there simply  was  no  money  for 
those  items. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  another 
committee  of  the  House,  standing  or  se- 
lect, decides  it  wants  more  money  than 
what  the  authorization  allows  it,  shall  it 
too  not  have  the  same  privilege  of  dip- 
ping into  the  House  contingency  fund? 
And  if  not,  why  not?  Shall  it  depend  on 
the  momentary  caprice  or  whim  of  the 
leadership?  Is  there  some  other  method? 
Is  this  the  great  budgetary  control  re- 
form the  House  leaders  and  others  boast 
of?  If  this  has  been  permitted  to  happen 
without  a  whimper,  what  other  shoddy 
bits  of  financial  wheeling  and  dealing  is 
the  House  guilty  of,  that  nobody  knows 
about  or  cares  to  say  anything  about, 
simply  because  it  is  in  the  domain  of  a 
few,  privileged  and  imaccountable  peo- 
ple? 

I  have  also  charged  that  expense 
vouchers  for  expenses,  other  than  salary, 
incurred  in  1976,  have  been  paid,  some- 
how, some  way,  within  the  last  month 
and  a  half.  Out  of  what  funds?  Who  au- 
thorized 1977  funds  to  pay  1976  deficits. 
Nobody  has  asked,  nobody  apparently 
cares. 

The  House  has  not  heard  the  last  of 
this  malodorous  business.  It  will  be 
haunted  and  hag-ridden  by  embarrass- 
ments in  the  making.  One  in  particular 
was  the  matter  of  the  unauthorized  and 
mysterious  connections  between  the  re- 
cently departed  chief  counsel  and  the 
Cuban  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Why  has 
no  accounting  been  demanded? 

In  that  connection  I  offer  a  statement 
from  one  of  the  former  assistant  counsels 
and  attorney-investigators  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Kenneth  Brooten: 

(c)  Actions  Involving  International  rela- 
tions. On  or  about  December  1.  1976,  while 
I  was  In  Mexico  City  interviewing  witnesses, 
Mr.   Sprague   advised   me   that   he  had  re- 
ceived  Information   that  If  I  went  to  the 
Cuban  Embassy  In  Mexico  City,  they  would 
provide  me  with  Information  about  Oswald. 
I  advised  that.  In  my  judgment,  such  action 
woxild  be  an  "Act  of  State,"  and  proceeded 
to   dlsciiss   the   matter   with   the   American 
Ambassador.   Joseph   John   Jova.    Upon   my 
return  to  Washington.  Mr.  Sprague  proceeded 
through   the   Department   of   State  Liaison 
who  advised  of  several  alternatives  for  ob- 
taining such  Information.  Mr.  Sprague  chose 
to  go  through  an  Intermediary,  Carl  Mlgdale, 
a  tT.S.  News  and  World  Reporter,  who  was 
apparently  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sprague  and  who 
was    Interviewed    by    him.    Because    of    the 
sensitive  nature  of  the  subject,  I  assvimed 
that  Mr.  Sprague  had  contacted  members  of 
the   Committee  as  to  how  they  wished  to 
proceed— he  had  not!  As  I  recall,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez was  particularly  upset  since  there  had 
been   "reports"   that   Cuba   was  seeking   to 
normalize  relations  with  the  U.S.  and  any 
actions  which  were  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
Committee  could  have  had  an  effect  upon 


the  government  of  Cuba.  In  another  In- 
stance, a  nxirse  who  had  been  at  Parkland 
Hospital  In  Dallas  was  called  In  Camaroon 
by  staff  members  of  the  Committee.  I  took 
a  call  from  the  Department  of  State  Liaison 
advising  that  the  simple  placing  of  the  call 
by  the  "Assassination  Committee,"  had 
caused  some  problem  with  the  government 
of  Camaroon.  As  I  am  sure  you  can  weU 
understand.  Incidents  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever well  Intentloned,  can  cause  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  Congress,  especially 
when  taken  without  prior  consultation, 
guidance,  and  Instructions  from  the  Com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  the  proper  protocol 
for  such  situations  Is  for  the  Committee 
Chairman  to  contact  the  Department  of 
State  and  then  proceed  with  their  guidance. 

But,  I  submit  that  a  committee  made 
up  with  Members  of  the  House  who  can- 
not deal  with  the  truth  regarding  their 
chief  counsel  cannot  be  expected  to  deal 
with  the  truth  regarding  the  assassina- 
tions of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King— even  if  they 
should  stumble  upon  it. 

I  submit  for  the  Rkcord  the  article 
by  George  Lardner,  Jr.  of  last  Friday, 
April  1,  1977,  as  an  example  of  this  in- 
ability to  handle  the  truth : 

Assassinations   Panel   Studied   "Chore- 

OCRAPHT"    AS    THE    ART    Or    SURVIVAL 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 
The  House  Assassinations  Committee  spent 
much  of  Its  time  at  a  secret  meeting  two 
weeks  ago  on  the  "choreography"  and  "sce- 
nario" for  winning  congressional  and  pub- 
lic support  of  Its  Inquiry. 

"This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  way  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation,"  Rep.  Samuel  L.  De- 
vlne  (R-Ohlo)  observed  at  one  point,  ac- 
cording to  a  transcript  of  the  session  that 
was  released  Inadvertently.  "But  what  we  are 
talking  about  today  Is  survival." 

At  another  point,  committee  Chairman 
Louis  Stokes  (D-Ohio)  was  reminded  of  the 
members  of  the  press  waiting  outside  the 
meeting  room  and  was  asked  what  he  might 
tell  "these  wolves  outside  the  door." 

"I  think  you  should  keep  them  right  where 
you  have  them  now,  champing  at  the  bit 
and  not  tell  them  anything,"  advised  Ren 
Floyd  J.  Pithlan  (D-Ind.) . 

The  March  17  meeting  came  at  a  time  when 
the  committee  was  still  struggling  to  sur-  " 
Vive  in  the  wake  of  weeks  of  acrimony  over 
the  efforts  of  former  Chairman  Henry  B  Gon- 
zalez (D-Tex.)  to  Are  the  committee's  chief 
counsel,  Richard  A  Sprague.  House  leaders, 
already  chagrined  by  the  committee's  slow 
pace  in  Investigating  the  murders  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  were  widely  predicting  Its  likely 
downfall. 

With  Stokes  as  their  new  chairman,  com- 
mittee members  seemed  to  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  publicity  stemming  from  the 
public  hearing  of  the  day  before,  March  16 
at  which  gangland  leader  Santo  Trafflcante.' 
Jr.,  refused  to  testify,  invoking  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  other  constitutional  rights 
Rep.  Robert  W.  Edgar  (D-Pa.)  proposed 
another  public  hearing  that  might  Include 
"something  lUe  what  we  did  yesterday" 
when  "we  had  Mr.  Trafflcante  there  and  he 
was  pleading  the  Fifth  Amendment." 

"I  think  we  did  more  yesterday,  even  with- 
out getting  factual  Information,  simply  be- 
cause it  focused  again  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  looking  Into  the  Issue,"  Edgar  said  en- 
thusiastically. 

"...  I  realize  that.  In  terms  of  the  Investi- 
gative technique  and  Issues,  that  Is  not  the 
way  to  go,"  the  Pennsylvania  Democrat 
added,  "but  I  guess  I  have  some  concern 
about  the  scenario  and  the  choreography 
and  I  realize  that  while  we  do  not  want  a 
circus  atmosphere,  we  want  It  to  be  as  con- 
tent-filled as  possible . . ." 
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In  the  continuing  discussion,  Pithlan  cau- 
tioned against  placing  too  much  reliance  on 
press  coverage  of  public  hearings  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  complained  specifically  about  cov- 
erage In  The  Washington  Post. 

Flthlan  agreed,  however,  that  the  two  or 
three  public  meetings  the  committee  had 
had  were  helping  to  erode  the  feeling  gen- 
erally held  by  many  members  of  the  House 
that  "we  reaUy  have  not  done  anything" 
even  "regardless  of  how  badly  Lardner 
[Washington  Post  staff  ^vrlter  George  Lard- 
ner Jr.]  has  reported  them,  and  he  has  re- 
ported them  pretty  badly." 

Suggestions  were  made  for  secret  briefings 
of  the  House  Democratic  leadership  and 
other  influential  members  of  Congress  such 
as  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Edgar  kept  suggesting  a  follow-up  public 
hearing  that  might  Include  a  discussion  of 
the  budget  and  other  matters. 

He  said  the  meeting  could  begin  with  a 
45-mlnute  segment,  "split  between  the  Ken- 
nedy and  King  assassinations  as  to  what 
direction  we  are  going  and  what  evidence 
and  information  we  can  share  publicly." 

Deputy  chief  counsel  Robert  J.  Lehner, 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  King  investigation, 
said  later  In  the  meeting  he  would  really  be 
hard  put  to  hold  forth  in  public  for  the 
requisite  length  of  time. 

"I  think  when  you  talk  about  45  minutes, 
I  would  have  to  do  a  little  "soft  shoe  dance' 
In  the  middle  of  It,"  Lehner  told  the  com- 
mittee. 

Sprague  agreed  that  a  public  session  on 
the  fruits  of  the  Investigation  wouldn't  work 
because  the  staff  would  be  forced  to  serve  up 
"almost  a  rehash"  of  what  has  long  been 
public. 

That,  Sprague  emphasized,  would  amount 
to  "not  saying  anything."  He  said  that  "the 
only  things  that  they  [the  staff]  can  say  of 
significance"  are  "things  that  are  too  raw 
and  uncorroborated  for  us  to  be  stating 
publicly." 

In  the  end,  the  conmilttee,  which  survived 
Its  House  test  narrowly  this  week  but  only 
after  Sprague  resigned,  simply  Issued  a  re- 
port listing  some  of  the  uncorroborated  leads 
it  is  pursuing. 

At  the  March  17  meeting,  committee  mem- 
bers also  agreed  that  the  report  should  say 
nothing  "of  the  Impediments  and  the  finan- 
cial limitations  and  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
vious Chairman  [Gonzalez]." 

Sprague  asked  how  those  sore  points  should 
be  treated  in  the  committee  report. 

"Ignored,  I  would  say,  completely,"  Chair- 
man Stokes  ordered. 

"Benign  neglect,"  Interjected  Rep.  Chris- 
topher Dodd  (D-Conn.) . 

Stokes,  a  black  congressman  from  Cleve- 
land, agreed.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "That  deplorable 
expression." 

The  March  17  transcript  was  inadvertently 
released  late  Wednesday  after  the  committee 
had  authorized  release  of  another  hitherto 
secret  transcript  containing  Sprague's  rebut- 
tal of  various  charges  against  him. 

Ever  since  last  Thursday  morning 
when  the  news  began  to  flash  that 
Richard  A.  Sprague  has  resigned  as  the 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions, I  have  been  receiving  telegrams  and 
letters  in  my  office  saying  that  "right  fi- 
nally prevailed,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

However,  Mr.  Sprague's  resignation 
does  not  end  the  basic  problem  which 
plagues  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations  for  not  one  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  has  yet  to  deal  with 
any  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Sprague. 

In  an  executive  session  held  by  the 
committee  on  March  16  Mr.  Sprague  was, 
in  a  fashion,  questioned  regarding  these 


charges.  The  transcript  reveals  that  ac- 
tually nothing  of  a  substantive  nature 
was  asked  Mr.  Sprague.  It  was  all  very 
generalized  with  no  one  asking  any  di- 
rect questions  of  any  consequence  r^ard- 
ing  the  charges  I  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  which  the  committee  refused 
to  consider. 

What  now?  With  Mr.  Sprague's  depar- 
ture, one  might  assume  from  the  press  re- 
ports that  the  investigations  are  going 
on.  I  guess  they  are,  after  a  fashion,  and 
despite  undercover  agents,  according  to 
Norman  Mailer. 

All  of  this  is  very  sad  because  I  have 
sought,  as  had  many  Americans,  a  seri- 
ous review  of  the  political  assassinations 
of  our  country,  for  more  than  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including,  for  to- 
day's Record  a  copy  of  my  remarks  of 
February  19,  1975,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  study  of 
political  assassinations — the  first  since 
the  Warren  Commission  Report. 

Eventually,  this  proposal  had  a  total 
of  64  cosponsors — most  of  which  had 
joined  before  the  end  of  1975. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  March  31,  1976,  at  which  reso- 
lutions proposed  by  former  Congressman 
Thomas  Downing  and  me  were  both 
tabled  : 

U.S.  Representative  Henrt  Gonzalez  Asks 
Congress  To  Study   Assassinations:    Se- 
lect Committee  To  Investigate  Assasina- 
tions  and  Attempted  Assassinations 
Mr.    Gonzalez.   Mr.   Speaker,   today   I   am 
Introducing  a  House  resolution  calling  for 
you  to  name  seven  Members  of  the  House  to 
a  select  committee  of  seven  Members  of  the 
House,  one  of  whom  you  shall  designate  as 
chairman,  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
deaths  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Martin  Luther  King,  and  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  George  Wallace. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  the 
committee  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
deaths  of  these  men — a  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  U.S.  Senator  seeking  the 
Presidency,  a  civil  rights  leader  of  Interna- 
tional prominence  and  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  the  Alabama  Governor  as  he  was  seek- 
ing the  Presidency. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee 
to  hold  hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
including  any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  whether  the  House  is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers  and 
documents,  at  it  deems  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House 
Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall 
have  been  obtained  from  the  House.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee,  under  the  terms  of  this 
resolution,  shall  report  to  the  House  as  soon 
as  practicable  during  the  present  Congress 
the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and  study, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which  Is 


made  when  the  House  is  not  In  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  this  resolu- 
tion after  much  consideration.  It  has  not 
been  a  decision  I  have  made  hastily. 

It  is  time  that  we  study  all  this  In  retro- 
spect, and  with  calmness  and  dispasslon. 

There  are  questions  to  be  resolved.  I  was 
at  Dallas  the  day  that  President  Kennedy 
was  killed,  and  I  suspended  judgment  on 
the  questions  that  arose  then  and  shortly 
thereafter  until  Watergate,  August  1973,  re- 
vealed possibilities  heretofore  considered  not 
possible. 

I  feel  there  Is  a  congressional  responsibility, 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it.  there  Is  a 
great  mass  of  American  people  and  citizens 
In  the  world  who  are  greatly  concerned.  And, 
I  believe  that  since  the  national  psyche  has 
been  traumatized  by  all  of  these  shocking 
crimes  there  is  a  clear  and  impelling  respon- 
sibility for  the  Congress  to  discharge. 

Congress  has  never  before  studied  the  as- 
sassination of  any  President,  but  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  I  feel 
that  It  is  cleariy  our  responsibility  to  do  so 
If  there  Is  any  indication  or  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  truth  of  the  circumstances  re- 
sulting in  the  murder  of  a  President  have 
not  been  revealed,  and  any  parties  responsi- 
ble and  not  previously  known  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  justice. 

No  slmUar  period — the  assassination  of 
other  nationally  politically  prominent  peo- 
ple— has  ever  followed  the  deaths  of  the 
other  assassinated  American  Presidents  prior 
to  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  there  Is  a  large 
body  of  knowledge  done  by  committees  and 
organizations  Involved  In  the  study  of  the 
assassinations  and  Independent  research- 
ers— scholars.  Journalists,  pathologists,  and 
others  In  forensic  medicine — which  warrants 
OMi  attention  and  at  least  our  attempt  to 
verify. 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
become  Increasingly  sensitive  to  the  need 
to  conduct  such  an  investigation  because 
I  have  become  a  rallying  point  for  people 
from  throughout  the  country  who  are  un- 
satisfied with  the  findings  of  the  Warren 
Commission  about  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  further 
study  of  this  death  alone  because,  as  the 
Gallup  poll  taken  in  January  1967  revealed, 
some  64  percent  of  the  American  public  be- 
lieved that  more  than  one  man  was  Involved 
In  the  assassination. 

Study  of  this  assassination  or  any  of  the 
others  Is  not  something  which  I  alone,  or 
even  one  small  select  committee  can  do.  It 
will  take  support  of  a  majority  of  this  legisla- 
tive body,  and  I  hereby  call  for  that  support. 

We  must  settle  for  once  and  for  all  In  the 
Interest  of  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
the  future  of  Its  people  the  truth  of  what 
happened  at  Dallas  on  November  22,  1963 
and  what  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  carried  to  his 
grave  before  he  had  his  day  in  court,  and 
perhaps  what  Oswald  did  not  know. 

We  must  find  out  if  the  President's  death 
was  in  retaliation  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inva- 
sion against  Cuba,  and  what  connection  did 
Oswald's  murderer.  Jack  Ruby,  also  dead 
have  with  all  of  this. 

We  must  find  out  if  there  Is  any  connec- 
tion with  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  why 
there  Is  any  reason  for  cases  of  their  two 
assassins  to  be  back  In  the  courts. 

There  Is  reason  to  subpena  E.  Howard  Hunt 
and  Charles  W.  Colson,  the  Nixon  assistant, 
who,  according  to  the  Washington  Post, 
called  Hunt  foUowlng  the  attempted  asassl- 
natlon  of  Governor  Wallace  to  order  him 
immediately  to  Milwaukee  and  to  break  into 
the  apartment  of  Wallace's  suspected 
assailant. 

There  are  many  more  disquieting  ques- 
tions to  be  resolved — so  many  as  to  boggle 
the   mind — but   they   must   be   answered^ 
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with  calmness,  objectivity,  dlspi 
fairness. 
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Statement  op  Untted  States 

Henrt   B.   Gonzalez,   Before 

Rules  Committee,  Wednesday, 
1976 

On  behalf  of  himself  and  64 
of  H.  Res.  204,  H.  Res.  693,  H. 
Res.  456.  H.  Res.  731.  H.  Res.  8 
1035 — legislation  which  would 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representative 
committee  of  seven  members, 
the  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of 
circumstances    surrounding    the 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  U.S 
bert   P.    Kennedy,    and   Dr 
King,    and    the   attempted 
Governor  George  Wallace. 

Mr.    Chairman,   my  distinguished 
gues — members  of  the  House  Rule  5 
tee:  When  I  first  Introduced  this 
pie  resolution — which  would  establish 
gresslonal  study  of  the  political 
tlons  of  the  past  decade,  and  the 
the  life  of  Governor  George  Wallace 
ago  last  Pebruary  19,  I  did  so 
little  reason  to  think  I  woiild 
tlonal  support. 

Most  of  the  coverage  which  I  got 
of  the  Introduction  of  H.  Res.  204 
foreign  press — the  media  In  the  United 
was   not  too   Interested,   and  there 
little  Indication  at  that  point  thai 
any  interest  in  Congress 

Within  a  period  of  a  few  months 
had  changed.  My  good  colleague 
man  Thomas  Downing  of  Virgin^ 
convinced  that  there  was  need  to 
study  of  the  assassination  of 
nedy.    and    Introduced    the    resol 
April:  but  limiting  It  to  a  select 
to   restudy   the   assassination   of 
Kennedy   only,   rather   than 
deaths  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
Martin   Luther   King,   and   the   a 
Governor  Wallace. 

We  have  both  made  Introductions 
resolutions  several  times  on 
selves,  and  more  than  125  co 
the  established  media  has  decldefUy 
upon  the  Issue. 

Presently,    however,    the 
media,  as  well  as  others,  has  begufi 
Those  who  are  losing  Interest 
somehow  those  of  us  who  have 
gresslonal  Investigation  show  then: 
of  a  conspiracy,  or  that  others, 
the  accused  or  convicted  assassins , 
tually  Involved. 

No,  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  think  ray 
league.  Congressman  Downing, 
such  "proof .  As  I  have  told  a 
reporters,  as  well  as  several 
ginning  more  than  a  year  ago,  If 
was  readily  available  to  me  then 
be  no  need  to  seek  an  official 
would   Just   simply   make   the 
known  through  every  means  I  kne\  ■ 
would  demand  that  the  proper 
ment  agencies  take  action. 

What  I  do  know  for  certain 
more  than  a  decade  of  political 
has  caiised  great  harm  to  the 
tlonal  psyche,  has  fostered  great 
our  system  of  government,  and 
minds  of  many  people. 

There  has  never  been  in  the 
great  nation  a  similar  period  In 
many  national  leaders  have  been 
by  a  bullet. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  follower 
nor  George  Wallace  to  see  how 
him  to  be  eliminated  from  a  crutlal 
dentlal  race  as  a  viable  candidate, 
because  our  system  of  govemmem 
that  the  people  be  given  options.  Ai ; 
being   wrong   from   the   standpoint 
Judeo-Chrlstian  commandment 
Not  Kill",  it  Is  wrong  in  our  socletkr 
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islon,  and     down  a  man  or  woman  in  a  position  of  po- 
litical leadership  because  such  an  act  ma- 
nipulates our  electoral  system  and  thwarts 
■nvE     the  democratic  process. 
House         Why,  one  might  ask,  do  I,  and  many  others, 
March  31,     'lot  accept  the  official  findings  in  respect  to 
each  of  these  assassinations,  and  the  attempt 
on  Governor  Wallace?  Why  do  we  not  want  to 
believe  that  each  of  these  acts  were  the  resxilt 
of  lone  individuals,  or  lone  "nuts",  as  many 
would  term  them? 

We  do  not  accept  these  theories  because 
there  are  too  many  imanswered  questions 
begging  answers,  and  since  Watergate  we 
know  that  such  things  as  governmental 
coverups  do  exist — and  at  a  very  big  scale. 

I  was  In  Dallas  on  November  22, 1963,  when 
President  Kennedy  was  killed.  It  was  a  highly 
traumatic  experience  for  me  and  many 
others — and  one  which  we  shall  never  forget. 

Many  have  asked  me  whether  I  did  not 
have  some  questions  when  this  occurred. 
Well,  of  course,  I  did,  but  it  was  a  very  cha- 
otic time — but  before  Watergate — and  I 
wfmted  to  believe,  as  did  most  Americans, 
that  the  local,  state,  and  federal  law  en- 
forcement bodies  would  do  a  good  Job  and 
find  out  the  truth. 

I  was  suspicious  when  Jack  Ruby  man- 
aged to  kill  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  right  in 
front  of  us  on  television,  but  I  wanted  to 
believe  that  the  Warren  Commission  had 
taken  the  time  to  really  thoroughly  investi- 
gate and  produce  a  truthful  report. 

Because  I  wanted  to  believe,  I  did  not  do 
any  personal  investigating,  nor  was  I  really 
aware  of  the  many  thousands  of  Americans 
engaged  In  independent  research  on  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  later  on  the  other  assassina- 
tions. 

Watergate  changed  all  that  acceptance  and 
belief  with  me  and  many  other  Americans. 
Prior  to  Watergate  there  were  already  many 
Americans  who  doubted  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  acted  alone,  but  after  Watergate 
many  other  Americans  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  doubters  of  the  Warren  Report  and  of 
the  ofBcial  findings  in  respect  to  other  po- 
litical assassinations. 

There  are  several,  of  course,  who  question 
the  virlsdom  of  pursuing  the  covirse  of  trying 
to  obtain  a  congressional  review  of  the  find- 
ings in  respect  to  these  assassinations. 

One  of  the  first  argtmients  presented 
against  such  a  move  is  that  It  will  cost  too 
much  money?  Also,  one  might  ponder  that 
It  is  time  to  go  on  to  the  problems  of  today, 
and  not  think  about  the  past.  For  the  most 
part,  I  believe  in  forgetting  the  past,  and 
looking  to  the  future,  but  what  if  the  past 
keeps  affecting  the  future? 

If  it  were  not  for  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  for  example,  we  woxUd  not 
have  the  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  enables  us 
for  the  first  time  in  history  to  have  both  an 
unelected  President  and  an  unelected  Vice- 
President. 

That  assassin's  bullet  literally  changed  the 
course  of  oiu-  history,  and  yet  we  are  hesi- 
tating about  finding  out  the  truth  which 
Oswald  took  to  his  grave,  because  he  hlm- 
thls:  the  self  became  the  victim  of  an  assassin  before 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  be  brought  to 
trial. 

As  the  result,  we  have  government  infor- 
mation which  has  been  classified  for  a  period 
of  75  years.  I  say  it  is  the  people's  right, 
of  this     as  well  as  the  Congress'  right,  to  know  the 
which  so     truth — whatever  It  Is,  so  that  we  the  people 
( liminated     will  better  know  how  to  handle  the  future. 

The  recent  CBS  series  on  the  American 
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in  respect  to  many  independent  studies 
which  have  been  conducted  by  countless  In- 
dividuals— including  pathologists,  political 
scientists,  writers  and  Journalists,  social 
scientists  and  so  forth — they  are  denied  ac- 
cess to  Important  information  which  could 
either  prove  or  disprove  their  findings.  Many 
Independent  researchers  have  been  in  liti- 
gation for  years  trying  to  get  Information  or 
permission  to  r\m  tests  and  so  forth. 

Although  it  did  not  ask  for  a  reopening 
of  the  Warren  Report  on  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy assassination,  CBS  did  conclude  that 
there  is  a  need  to  investigate  the  possible 
"Cuban  connection"  in  respect  to  the  killing 
of  the  President. 

I  would  like  to  look  into  the  "Cuban  con- 
nection," too,  but  I  would  also  like  to  know 
more  about  the  whereabouts  of  certain  do- 
mestic spies  and  what  they  were-up  to  dur- 
ing November  1963.  As  well  as  hl><»nnectlon 
with  Cuba,  I  would  also  like  to  know  what 
Oswald's  connection  was  with  our  own  in- 
telligence community. 

There  are  many  people  who  will  tell  you 
that  if  Robert  Kennedy  had  not  been  assassi- 
nated he  would  have  been  owr  next  President, 
after  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  not  Richard 
Nixon. 

I  do  not  necessarily  believe  that  would 
have  been  the  case,  but  many  will  always  be- 
lieve that  is  what  would  have  been,  and  the 
truth  is  for  a  fact  that,  if  he  had  not  been 
killed,  a  large  segment  of  the  Democratic 
Party  would  have  fought  for  his  nomination 
to  the  Presidency  right  down  to  the  wire. 

His  death — at  an  assassin's  hand  or  at  the 
hands  of  several  assassins — disenfranchised 
many  people  from  participating  in  our  sys- 
tem of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  of  one  of  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  our  country. 

As  long  as  questions  remain  regarding  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  death  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  as  he  sought  the' Presi- 
dency, do  we  dare  bury  our  heads  in  the 
sand,  and  pretend  there  is  no  need  to  in- 
vestigate— and  wait  for  the  same  thing  to 
happen  to  another  candidate  under  similar 
clrcumstancese  ? 

I  have,  for  example,  been  in  touch  with 
Mr.  William  Harper,  a  California  firearms  ex- 
pert, who  says  that  he  is  still  convinced  that 
two  guns  were  Involved  in  the  1968  assassi- 
nation of  Senator  Kennedy.  He  says  that  a 
Washington  Post  story  on  December  19,  1974, 
to  the  contrary  misrepresented  his  views.  De- 
spite an  Incredible  amount  of  correspond- 
ence back  and  forth  between  Mr.  Harper  and 
the  Post — he  has  supplied  me  with  copies  of 
all  of  it — the  Post  has  yet  to  publish  a  cor- 
recting story. 

The  panel  of  experts  in  Los  Angeles,  who 
reflred  Sirhan  Sirhan's  gun  by  court  order, 
were  unable  to  match  victim  bullets  with 
Sirhan's  gun.  Attorney  Vincent  T.  Bugliosi, 
who  was  previously  with  the  Los  Angeles' 
District  Attorney's  office,  cross-examined 
each  of  these  experts  to  substantiate,  and 
feels  that  the  second  gun  theory  is  definitely 
still  open. 

Former  Congressman  Allard  Lowensteln 
has  pursued  the  reopening  of  the  study  of 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy  relent- 
lessly, and  definitely  feels  that  there  is  need 
for  a  congressional  investigation. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  made  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  that  they  did  not  want  to 
be  a  part  of  reopening  the  studies  of  the 
assassinations  of  the  Kennedy  brothers,  un- 
less the  Kennedy  family  wanted  the  cases 
reopened. 

While  I  am  in  the  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  Kennedy  family  and  their  suffering,  to 
paraphrase  Mark  Lane,  who  wrote  "Rush  to 
Judgment"  and  who  has  been  active  in  efforts 
to  get  the  study  of  the  assassination  of  John 
Kennedy  reopened,  we  are  talking  about 
leaders  of  a  country,  not  members  of  a 
family. 

Not  as  much  has  been  written  questioning 
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the  findings  of  the  Robert  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation as  the  John  Kennedy  assassination, 
and  not  nearly  as  much  has  been  written 
about  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  attempt  on  Governor  Wallace, 
as  has  been  written  on  the  Kennedys. 

However,  recent  revelations  in  congres- 
sional hearings  as  to  conduct  of  the  FBI 
In  respect  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
spurred  CBS  In  Its  series  on  assassinations, 
and  others,  to  call  for  a  complete  investiga- 
tion into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Dr.  King. 

In  an  Interview  with  writer  Wayne  Chas- 
tain.  Jr.,  as  revealed  in  a  new  book,  "The  As- 
sassinations: Dallas  and  Beyond — A  Guide 
to  Cover-Ups  and  Investigations,"  (edited 
by  Peter  Dale  Scott,  Paul  L.  Hoch,  and  R\is- 
sell  Stetler,  Random  House),  James  Earl  Ray 
says  that  his  guilty  plea  in  the  killing  of  Dr. 
King  was  coerced. 

What  is  the  true  story  regarding  the  death 
of  Dr.  King?  More  Americans  than  Just  Mrs. 
Coretta  King  and  I.  and  the  co-sponsors  of 
my  legislation,  have  the  right  to  know. 
^  Dr.  King  was  a  dynamic  force  for  good  In 
our  country,  who  has  never  really  been  re- 
placed. A  Nobel  Peace  prize  winner,  he  was 
fast  becoming  the  leader  of  a  coalition  of 
peace  and  labor  group  members,  as  well  as 
civil  rights  activists,  when  he  was  taken  from 
us.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  his  death 
resulted  in  domestic  strife  and  chaos  when 
we  could  have  kept  many  tempers  under  con- 
trol, if  we  could  have  had  his  leadership. 

Several  months  ago  Gov.  George  Wallace, 
who  survived  an  assassin's  bullet,  endorsed 
my  proposal.  He  has  never  been  satisfied  with 
the  determination  that  Arthur  Bremmer 
acted  alone. 

For  one  thing.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
Charles  Colson  dispatched  E.  Howard  Hunt, 
who  was  later  convicted  of  breaking  Into  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  headquar- 
ters, to  go  to  Bremmer's  Milwaukee  apart- 
ment before  the  police  got  there. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  Bremmer  could 
finance  himself  to  travel  around  the  country 
following  Wallace. 

If  we  find  the  answers — the  truth — to  the 
questions  I  have  raised  in  this  statement,  as 
well,  as  many  others,  will  the  truth  make  us 
free?  Yes,  it  will,  for  the  truth  will  make  us 
free  to  pursue  democracy — our  system  of 
government — through  the  ballot  box,  and  we 
will  not  be  subject  to  government  by  bullets. 
•  The  truth  will  enable  us  to  prevent  such 
a  series  of  events  from  happening  again. 

Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  people 
from  throughout  this  great  country  are 
literally  crying  to  us  for  the  truth. 

During  the  past  15  months  I  have  amassed 
a  mailing  list  of  several  thousand  Americans 
from  throughout  the  country,  who  have 
urged  me  to  continue  my  efforts  to  obtain  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  assassina- 
tion— from  Maine  to  California  and  criss- 
crossing the  country  the  other  way,  too,  as 
well  as  from  Americans  living  in  Germany, 
Australia.  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

In  a  letter  I  received  Monday  In  response 
to  the  mailing  of  my  speech  given  on  the 
House  floor  on  March  18,  an  attorney  In  the 
northern  part  of  Texas,  a  former  state  sena- 
tor, wrote: 

"Henry,  you  are  100%  right  about  these 
assassinations.  I  talk  weekly  with  the  average 
citizen  on  the  street,  at  snack  bars  and  other 
places.  Almost  100%  of  these  people  have 
doubts  about  how  these  assassinations  oc- 
curred. They  do  not  know  who  to  believe." 
Earlier  this  year  a  nun  from  my  San  An- 
tonio district  implored  me  to  continue  my 
efforts.  She  commented  that  she  felt  that 
these  stories  about  President  Kennedy's  per- 
sonal life  were  a  deliberate  attempt  to  try  to 
portray  him  as  someone  unworthy  of  the 
truth  being  known  about  his  death. 

Whether  any  of  these  current  stories  about 
John  Kennedy  are  true  U,  of  course,  not  the 
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question  at  hand.  The  question  is,  who,  if 
anyone  else  other  than  Oswald,  actively  par- 
ticipated in  killing  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — an  event  which  set  off  a  chain  of 
events  which  greatly  damaged  the  stability 
and  credibility  of  our  government. 

Richard  E.  Sprague*  is  a  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  has  kept  in 
close  contact  with  me  and  my  office.  He  Is  a 
writer  and  a  researcher  of  these  assassina- 
tions, who  Is  currently  writing  a  book  about 
them.  He  and  Dr.  Cyril  Wecht,  the  Allegheny 
County  coroner  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  has 
been  so  active  in  disputing  the  findings  re- 
garding the  John  F.  Kennedy  assassination, 
should  be  called  to  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

So  should  Michael  Canfield  and  A.  J.  Web- 
erman,  who  wrote  "Coup  D'Etat  In  America" 
(about  the  CIA  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy)  of  which  I  wrote  the 
foreword,  and  Harold  Weisberg,  who  has 
written  a  whole  series  of  books  regarding  all 
of  these  assassinations;  also.  Rusty  Rhodes 
of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  Political 
Assassinations.  Each  has  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

To  get  the  truth  many  other  people  will 
have  to  be  called,  including  those  who  ap- 
parently destroyed  evidence  or  withheld  evi- 
dence— for  whatever  reason. 

As  years  go  by,  more  and  more  of  these 
people  will  become  unavailable  through 
death  or  whatever. 

In  this  bicentennial  year,  now  Is  the  time 
to  retrieve  democracy  and  to  replace  our 
government  by  bullets  with  It.  It  Is  time  for 
us  to  act  now — before  it  Is  too  late. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
enacted  by  the  Congress  with  high  ex- 
pectations, was  designed  as  an  instru- 
ment for  fiscal  discipline.  Many  of  us 
worked  very  hard  to  gain  enactment  of 
this  important  legislation,  but  we  also 
warned  at  the  time  that  it  would  work 
only  if  Congress  wanted  it  to  be  effective. 

I  recall  that  time  very  well.  We  real- 
ized that  the  budget  was  out  of  control, 
that  huge  inflationary  deficits  were 
draining  the  substance  of  our  people  by 
destroying  the  value  of  their  earnings, 
and  that  we  could  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  without  regard  to  the  total,  cumu- 
lative effect  of  our  actions. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
Budget  Act  enabled  Congress  to  impose 
ceilings  on  total  spending  and  on  spend- 
ing for  each  of  17  broad,  functional 
categories.  The  Budget  Committees  of 
House  and  Senate  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  the 
spending  ceilings  and  revenue  floors. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Congress 
must  enact  its  first  budget  resolution  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  by  May  15,  and 
a  binding  budget  resolution  with  neces- 
sary adjustments  by  September  15,  just 
before  the  October  1  beginning  of  a  new 
fiscal  year. 

A  budget  ceiling  can  be  used  to  impose 
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discipline,  or  it  can  be  used  to  accom- 
modate spending  at  any  level.  We  have 
excellent  staff,  good  economic  data,  but 
sadly  enough,  the  Congress  has  been 
pursuing  the  latter  course.  Ceilings  are 
simply  being  raised  to  accommodate 
spending  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  congressional  committees. 

So  great  is  our  appetite  for  more  of  the 
people's  earnings  that  we  recently  en- 
acted an  extraordinary  third  budget  res- 
olution for  the  1977  fiscal  year.  Our  esti- 
mated outlays  of  $417  billion  will  exceed 
revenues  by  $70  billion  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

For  fiscal  1978,  President  Ford  oro- 
posed  outlays  of  $440  billion,  President 
Carter  revised  them  upward  to  $459  bil- 
lion, and  the  House  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended  $462  billion,  including 
a  $64  billion  deficit.  The  national  debt 
would  swell  to  $801  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  1978  fiscal  year,  and  would  "be  hitting 
the  taxpayers  for  $43  billion  in  interest 
payments  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
budget  system  is  still  too  new  for  any 
meaningful  analysis  of  its  effectiveness. 
We  are  only  in  our  second  year  of  being 
bound  by  the  budget  process  provided  by 
the  1974  act.  But  I  would  emphasize  that 
our  track  record  is  not  very  edifying  so 
far. 

One  of  the  Budget  Committee's  prob- 
lems is  straying  into  the  thicket  of  line 
item  budgeting.  Members  seem  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  debate  specific 
amounts  of  money  for  this  or  that  proj- 
ect or  program,  then  cut  or  raise  the 
aggregate  amounts  of  the  functional 
categories  to  reflect  decisions  on  items. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  even  become 
inclined  to  explain  its  actions  in  terms 
of  specific  items. 

This  diverts  attention  from  its  impor- 
tant mission,  which  is  to  determine  the 
total  levels  of  Federal  expenditures  and 
revenues  for  each  fiscal  year  and  total 
level  of  spending  for  each  major  func- 
tional category. 

The  legislative  history  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Budget  Committee  is  very 
clear.  It  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  and 
certain  committee  chairmen  of  the  House 
have  very  properly  expressed  alarm  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  been  tres- 
passing on  their  jurisdictions. 

On  March  10,  1977.  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  submitted  to  the 
Budget  Committee  a  report  containing 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  problems. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  said  this : 
Concern  About  the  Congressional 
Budget  Process 
The   Committee   is   concerned   about   the 
failure    of    the    new    Congressional    budget 
process  to  relate  the  spending  and  revenue 
sides  of  the  Budget  adequately.  One  of  the 
principal  thrusts  of  the  Budget  Act  was  to 
create  a  mechanism  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
late consciously  the  two  sides  of  the  Budget — 
revenues  provided  by  taxes  and  spending  by 
various   appropriations.   This   has   not   been 
done,  except  in  a  generally  superficial  and 
nonanalytlcal  manner,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  fashion  contemplated  In  the  Act. 

Essentially  all  that  has  been  done  In  the 
Budget  Resolutions  thus  far  has  been  to  go 
to  great  lengths  to  detail  spending  policy 
line  item  by  line  Item  and  only  touch  In  the 
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What  are  we  doing  about 
critical  and  important  Issue 
policy  that  is  of  greatest 
public?  I  refer  to  the  growth 
ment  spending  and  the  huge 
deficits. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  not  dealing  very  well  with 
lem  that  should  be  the  maJor 
the  Budget  Committee.  Ceiling, 
raised    to    accommodate 
spending,  not  being  lowered 
plish  fiscal  discipline. 

And  what  of  our  task  of  _ 
the  priorities  as  we  review  the 
categories?  We  are  not  doing  . 
this  responsibility,  either.  The 
gory  that  is  a  prime  target 
national  defense,  which  is  the 
primary   responsibility   of   th 
Government,  but  has  only  24 
the  budget.  Given  the  nature  _ 
gerous  and  powerful  adversary 
fronts  us,  any  deep  cuts  in 
tion  risk  our  national  security 

President  Carter  showed 
for  the  condition  of  our  militarf 
in  the  budget  he  proposed  to 
gress.  Unfortunately,  the 
Committee  cut  his  defense  ^- 
more  than  $4  billion  in  budget 
and  $2.3  billion  in  outlays. 

President  Carter  has  also 
his  determination  to  seek 
Federal  budget  by  1981. 1  have 
cated  the  attainment  of  this 
will   be   impossible  unless 
Committee  improves  its  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  issue 
be  of  concern  to  the  Budget 
the    little-understood 
huge  imobligated  budget 
ances  in  the  Federal 
Budget  Committee  has  reduc^ 
obligated  balances  of  the 
partment  by  $1.3  billion  for 
yet  the  unobligated  balances  ol 
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departments  totaling  more  than  $200 
billion  were  only  feebly  challenged.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  the  subtle  fiscal 
and  policy  implications  of  these  bal- 
ances— what  impact  their  reduction  or 
continual  escalation  will  have  on  the  na- 
tional economy,  national  security,  and 
international  stability.  These  are  the 
macro  issues  that  remain  unaddressed 
while  much  intellectual  effort  and  debate 
within  the  Budget  Committee  are  wasted 
on  micro  questions.  In  this  connection, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Committee  has 
completed  a  study  identifying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  budget  authority  balances — 
both  obligated  and  unobligated.  But  little 
else  is  known  about  what  options  we  have 
in  dealing  with  these  balances. 

I  strongly  urge  that  while  we  still  have 
the  chance  to  make  the  budget  process 
meaningful,  we  get  It  back  on  the  right 
track. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding  and  for  taking  the  initiative 
to  provide  many  of  us  the  opportunity 
to  comment  this  afternoon  on  our  ex- 
perience in  the  area  of  fiscal  control  and 
Government  spending  since  the  passage 
of  the  Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  As  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  was  formed 
by  the  act,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  Mrs.  Holt  has  been  a  strong 
leader  in  our  efforts  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  restraint  in  Federal  spending. 
Almost  3  years  ago,  the  93d  Congress 
passed  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  The  law  was  hailed 
by  many  as  a  "great  step  forward"  in 
budgetary  control.  After  years  and  years 
without  a  formal  method  by  which  Con- 
gress could  monitor  its  spending  proce- 
dures, the  Budget  Control  Act  was  greet- 
ed as  the  answer  to  our  problems,  the 
means  by  which  the  congressional  "fiscal 
house"  would  finally  be  put  in  order. 
Under  the  act.  Budget  Committees  were 
established  and  timetables  were  created 
for  congressional  action  on  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  budgetary  process,  allowing 
Congress  to  view  budget  outlays  and  an- 
ticipated revenues  as  a  total  package 
before  proceeding  with  the  appropria- 
tions process  and  other  budget  related 
items,  such  as  changes  in  the  public 
limit.  However,  after  21/2  years  of 
"budget  reform"  as  caUed  for  by  the  act, 
our  fiscal  house  is  far  from  being  in 
order.  A  quick  review  of  the  record  since 
passage  of  the  act  tells  the  story: 

First.  There  has  been  no  progress  to- 
ward real  restraints  in  increases  on  the 
expenditure  side.  Under  the  Budget  Con- 
trol and  Impoundment  Act,  we  all  hoped 
that  progress  would  be  made  toward 
restricting  the  tremendous  escalation 
in  budget  expenditures  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  It  took  the  U.S. 
Government  181  years  to  reach  its  first 
$200  billion  budget.  In  1977,  only  6  years 
later.  Congress  approved  a  budget  that 
was  more  than  twice  that  size:  $417  bil- 
lion. And  the  increases  continue.  This 
week,  the  Budget  Committee  will  report 
out  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978,  by  far 
the  largest  budget  in  the  history  of  the 
Union— $462  billion.  Since  1974  alone, 
the  year  the  Budget  Control  Act  was 


passed,  the  U.S.  Government  has  spent 
well  over  $1  trillion,  and  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  has  almost  doubled.  It 
is  plain  to  see  that  the  restraints  in  in- 
creases that  many  of  us  had  hoped  for 
simply  have  not  materialized. 

Second.  There  has  been  no  real  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  The  size  of 
Federal  budgets  only  tells  half  of  the 
story.  They  do  not  reflect,  for  example, 
the  amount  of  capital  the  U.S.  Treasury 
robs  from  the  private  marketplace  in  or- 
der to  finance  the  massive  deficits. 

Seventeen  of  the  last  eighteen  budgets 
approved  by  Congress  have  been  run  in 
the  red.  The  1977  estimated  budget  defi- 
cit will  be  over  $66  billion  and  the  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  year  1978  is  projected  by 
the  Budget  Committee  to  be  over  $64 
billion.  Since  passage  of  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act,  Congress  has  spent  over  $125 
billion  in  the  red. 

These  deficits,  of  course,  need  to  be 
financed  and  such  financing  tends  to 
harm  the  economy  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  borrowed  in  the 
capital  markets  a  total  of  approximately 
one-third  of  a  trillion  dollars  on  a  net 
basis.  The  national  debt  is  now  growing 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  $1  billion  a  week. 
Third.  Spending  ceilings  are  not 
adhered  to.  The  so-called  spending  ceil- 
ings established  under  the  Budget  Con- 
trol and  Impoundment  Act  have  been 
extremely  ineffective  in  terms  of  actually 
controlling  .Government  spending. 
Rather  than  bkng  treated  as  true  limits 
of  what  Government  should  spend,  they 
are  treated  as  targets  for  what  Govern- 
ment must  spend.  Furthermore,  when  it 
is  determined  that  the  "ceilings"  are 
not  adequate  to  accommodate  the 
luxurient  whims  of  the  majority,  they 
are  simply  raised  to  agree  with  the  new 
"projections."  As  we  observed  in  Feb- 
ruary, a  third  budget  resolution  can  even 
be  invoked  to  accommodate  "special" 
economic  circumstances.  As  originally 
introduced,  the  Budget  Control  Act 
would  have  required  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity to  exceed  expenditure  ceilings  in  the 
second  budget  resoution.  Unfortimately, 
this  provision  was  later  defeated  which 
makes  changes  in  the  ceilings  much 
easier. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1978  will  come  to  the  floor. 
The  committee  report  on  the  resolution 
will  call  for  a  deflcit  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  of  over  $64  billion.  The  new  debt 
ceiling  imder  the  resolution  will  be  over 
$800  billion.  It  seems  clear  by  considering 
such  figures  that  the  act.  rather  than 
controlling  deficits,  has  "legitimatized" 
them. 

In  summary,  the  Budget  Control  and 
Impoundment  Act  of  1974  has  not  dealt 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  restrain- 
ing increases  in  spending,  achieving  a 
balanced  budget,  or  adhering  to  and 
respecting  its  own  expenditure  ceilings. 
It  is  only  by  vigorous  discipline  and  hard- 
nosed  self-restraint — and  not  by  llpserv- 
ice  to  an  ineffective,  weak-kneed  Budget 
Control  Act — that  we  will  truly  eliminate 
red  ink  financing  and  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  ap- 
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predate  this  special  opportunity  to  delve 
more  deeply  into  our  budget  process 
and  policies  than  is  possible  imder  our 
normal  procedures.  I  believe  that  Rep- 
resentative Holt  should  be  commended 
for  doing  us  this  service  and  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  gratitude. 

The  members  who  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  original  Budget  Control 
Act,  the  subsequent  committee  reports, 
and  the  fioor  discussions  all  tell  us  that 
the  bill  was  intended  to  accomplish  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Different  Members  have 
different  ideas  of  what  the  bill  means. 
I  want  to  frankly  state  that  my  early 
support  and  continued  interest  is  based 
on  our  crying  need  to  reduce  expend- 
itures, control  a  "nonrational"  system 
and,  eventually,  balance  our  budget.  In 
my  view  these  needs  are  brought  sharply 
home  by  the  fact  that  we  have  managed 
In  the  10 -year  period  from  fiscal  year 
1967  to  fiscal  year  1977  to  increase  our 
public  debt  by  $360  billion— more  than 
we  managed  to  accumulate  in  our  first 
190  years  as  a  nation.  This  has  increased 
our  total  debt  to  $710  billion  with  in- 
terest payments  skyrocketing  to  as  much 
as  $45  billion  in  this  fiscal  year  alone. 

The  Budget  Control  Act,  as  described 
in  both  the  bill  and  the  committee  re- 
port, was  to  operate  with  three  cardinal 
principles.  It  was  to  provide  a  new  mech- 
anism for  relating  and  evaluating  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  on  a  conscious- 
rational  level,  new  legislation  to  close 
back  door  spending,  and  to  provide  for 
more  timely  action  by  changing  the  fis- 
cal year,  and  adding  advanced  authori- 
zations. I  believe  that  it  is  worth  our 
time  to  look  closely  at  several  of  these 
goals. 

The  BCA.  as  we  all  know,  did  not  be- 
come a  realistic  force  until  Its  second 
year  of  operation  in  the  consideration 
of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
original  deficit  proposed  was  $52  billion. 
Our  very  first  resolution  upped  this  to 
almost  $69  billion.  Our  second  jumped 
that  to  $74  billion.  However  those  of  us 
who  thought  that  this  $22  billion  increase 
was  perhaps  not  in  keeping  with  the  first 
cardinal  principle  were  in  for  a  big  sur- 
prise. Somehow  in  the  consideration  of 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  we  have 
progressed  from  our  first  total  of  $50.6 
billion  through  our  second  at  $50.7 
straight  upward  to  the  present  level  of 
$69.7  billion.  I  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  explain  precisely  how  this  $19  billion 
increase  Ls  demonstrative  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  efforts  to  relate  revenues 
and  expenditures  on  a  conscious-rational 
level. 

I  well  understand  that  we  have  not 
made  an  effort  to  handle  this  difiBcult 
task  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one 
committee  since  1865  but  I  believe  that 
we  can  and  must  do  better  if  we  are  to 
live  up  to  our  legislative  promises. 

We  as  a  body  have  also  made  some 
progress  in  the  control  of  "back  door" 
expenditures.  The  Budget  Control  Act 
was  a  giant  step  forward  toward  re- 
versing the  trend  of  splintering  budget 
authority.  But  we  must  remember  that 
here  we  are  talking  about  financial 
pledges  of  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  through  contract  au- 
thority, entitlement  programs,  and 
Treasury  borrowing. 


In  addition  to  our  huge  national  debt 
we  added,  in  fiscal  year  1977  alone,  $176 
billion  worth  of  liability  through  guar- 
anteed and  insured  loans.  This,  follow- 
ing the  pattern,  is  up  from  $161  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $153  biUion  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  In  the  bill  we  thought 
that  we  were  totally  shutting  out  future 
contracting  and  borrowing  under  the  old 
mechanisms,  and  converting  any  such 
committee  action  into  mere  authoriza- 
tions. 

However,  many  of  us  missed  section 
904  which  provided  that  certain  provi- 
sions were  to  be  considered  as  rulemak- 
ing authority  for  either  House  and  not  as 
statutory  requirements.  Thus,  the  prohi- 
bition disappeared.  In  dealing  with  en- 
titlement legislation  we  provided  for  a 
wondrous  new  mechanism  of  referral 
to  committee  and  a  15  calendar-day  peri- 
od for  consideration.  This  was  a  sound 
step  forward  but  we  forgot  the  ingenuity 
of  our  fellow  Members.  What  next  oc- 
curred was  deliberation  over  whether  a 
legislative  action  was  a  new  or  an  old  en- 
titlement. The  best  sample  product  of 
this  debate  that  I  can  recall  is  the  black 
lung  program. 

Under  the  old  legislation  evidence  of 
the  disease,  along  with  other  factors,  was 
required  before  a  sufferer  was  entitled  to 
Federal  assistance.  With  the  passage  of 
last  session's  bill  evidence  is  no  longer 
required  and  proof  of  employment  for  a 
given  number  of  years  is  now  considered 
sufficient  proof  of  the  need  for  Federal 
assistance.  This  may  have  been  badly 
needed  and  eminently  justifiable  legisla- 
tion but  it  was  never  considered  by  the 
appropriate  committees  for  its  financial 
consequences.  Another  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  unfortunate  effects  of  this 
debate  is  the  school  lunch  program.  The 
Federal  support  level  was  legislatively 
lifted  from  25  to  35  cents.  This  may  also 
be  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  again  it  was 
not  considered  under  the  program  that 
we  had  supposedly  devised  to  cover  it. 

Along  with  back  door  spending  comes 
the  problem  of  off -budget  expenditures. 
However,  this,  imlike  some  of  the  others, 
is  not  a  problem  which  we  can  refer  back 
to  Congresses  decades  ago.  We  created 
the  first  real  off-budget  agency,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  in  1971.  Just  6  years 
later  we  have  pushed  total  spending  on 
top  of  the  public  debt  up  to  $11  billion 
per  year  and  added  eight  more  Federal 
activities  to  the  list.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommend^ji  in  1976  that  we 
bring  these  activities  back  into  the  fold, 
and  President  Ford  made  a  point  of  urg- 
ing us  to  do  the  same  in  a  budget  mes- 
sage. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  have  largely 
closed  the  back  door  to  our  finances  but 
have  converted  the  front  to  Dutch  doors 
and  the  bottom  half  seems  to  be  swinging 
wider  every  year. 

The  third  principle  of  more  timely  ac- 
tion and  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  has, 
largely,  been  accomplished.  The  change 
in  the  fiscal  year  was  a  big  step  for- 
ward, and  I  doubt  that  we  will  ever  again 
have  to  face  another  day  like  that  of  last 
June  when  we  passed  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorizations for  both  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977  within  minutes  of  each  other. 
However,  our  Budget  OflBce's  5-year  pro- 
jections seem  to  be  more  wishing  and 


hoping  that  the  economy  will  pick  Itself 
up  than  realistic  appraisals  of  our  eco- 
nomic situation.  But  all  considered,  it 
does  seem  better  that  the  taxpayer  get 
ripped  off  on  time  rather  than  in  our 
previous  haphazard  fashion.. 

The  budget  process,  as  shaped  by  the 
Budget  Committees,  has  been  improving 
every  year  and  the  committees  do  de- 
serve some  praise.  But  I.  along  with 
many  Members,  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  "line  item"  ac- 
tions of  the  committees.  The  committees' 
purpose  was  intended  to  be  the  formula- 
tion of  functional  classifications  to  de- 
rive eventual  totals  on  the  basis  of  fiscal 
policy.  The  pmpose  was  well  demon- 
strated by  sections  301  and  302  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act. 

However,  as  seems  to  be  the  usual  case 
in  this  body,  a  power  play  for  assuming 
the  function  in  detailed  expenditures 
took  place.  The  resulting  fragmentation 
has  led  the  committee  into  an  overall 
debate  on  the  means  and  mechanics  of 
expenditures,  not  the  pursuit  of  broad- 
based  macro  level  objectives  which  was 
intended.  There  is  some  legitimacy  to  the 
level  of  detail  which  the  committee  pur- 
sues, but  I  believe  that  it  is  very  much 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  de- 
gree of  detail  can  be  justified.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  figures  are  worked  out 
through  intensive  research  and  hearings. 
Many  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
and  analysis  go  into  the  fijial  product. 
The  Budget  Committee  does  not  have 
the  tools,  and  I  would  not  wish  It  to 
duplicate  these  efforts.  Beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  basis  of  determinations  is  the 
growing  pattern  of  role  reversals  which 
we  have  observed  recently. 

One  particular  example  in  the  han- 
dling of  rescissions  comes  immediately  to 
mind.  Following  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  the  rescission  of  approxi- 
mately $200  million  for  the  Nimitz  air- 
craft carriers,  the  Budget  Committee 
acted  to  delete  all  consideration  of  the 
program  in  the  third  budget  resolution. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  proper  function  of 
the  committee,  but  they  did  it  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  had  acted.  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee  itself  a 
motion  to  support  the  rescission  failed  by 
a  12  to  13  margin  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations.  It  then  went 
to  the  full  committee  where  the  motion 
to  delete  passed  largely  on  the  strength 
of  a  very  strange  argument.  The  point 
made  was  that  the  money  had  to  be  de- 
leted or  we  would  be  forced  to  consider 
a  fourth  budget  resolution  and  face  the 
adverse  political  ramifications  of  such  an 
act.  This  Is  a  berserk  reversal  of  our 
original  intentions,  and  if  it  is  indica- 
tive of  the  future,  it  calls  for  some  im- 
mediate consideration  and  reevaluation 
of  the  original  bill. 

The  implementation  of  the  act  has  had 
a  number  of  strange  effects,  but  the  most 
ironic  of  them  seems  to  be  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  title  X  on  impoundment 
control.  The  bill's  intention,  as  reported 
in  the  committee  report,  was  to  place 
an  additional  congressional  stop  on  im- 
poundments and  rescissions.  However, 
the  drafting  of  the  bill  was  such  that  the 
OMB  and  the  Comptroller  General  ruled 
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ments, and  today  we  see  Imroundment 
actions  coming  back  to  this  Chamber 
with  title  X  of  the  original  bll  cited  as 
authority. 

I  believe  that  the  original  bil  had  some 
quirks   and   serious   deflcienc  es   which 
should  be  treated  if  we  are  g(  ilng  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  it  as  a  valuable  ool  in  the 
future.  But,  I  am  afraid  that  the  prob- 
lems rim  deeper  than  legislati\  e  rework- 
ing can  readily  accomplish.  I  supported 
the  Budget  Act.  knowing  full  well  that 
the  nscal  responsibility  of  our  Members 
was  crucial.  However,  it  has   aecome  a 
wholly    political    exercise.    Ir  stead    of 
bringing  further  insights,  it  has  served  to 
incorporate  25  new  Members  in  ;o  the  ex- 
penditure  justification   ball   g  ime.   We 
have  not  seen  the  desired  side  effect  of 
forcing  individual  Members  to  make  the 
hard  choices  on  specific  pieces  ( if  legisla- 
tion. Instead  of  focusing  on  the  ippropri- 
ation  and  using  the  President's  Dudget  as 
point  of  reference,  we  now  have  Mem- 
bers hurriedly  searching  throu  ;h  either 
budget  hoping  to  find  some  n  ethod  of 
declaring  their  latest  vote  as  "v  ithin  the 
budget."  This  is  both  silly  ard  unfor- 
tunate. 

In  short  I  believe  that  the  Bi  idget  Act 
as  a  legal  document  does  requir  i  amend- 
ment to  bring  It  up  to  the  per  ormance 
level  which  we  anticipated,  bul  our  real 
problem  is  ourselves.  It  Is  just  another 
classical  "I  have  seen  the  enem  y  and  he 
is  I"  situation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  First  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  g  jntlelady 
from  Maryland  for  taking  the  time  to 
discuss  this  very  Important  sulject. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  Mrs.  Holt  serving 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  She  hi  is  gained 
a  reputation  around  here  as  a  ve  y  indus- 
trious member  and  that  commi  ;tee  cer- 
tainly requires  it.  Moreover,  I  know  of 
no  more  fiscally  responsible  M(  mber  in 
this  House,  so  we  do  value  her  ji  dgment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  am  I  ci  incemed 
that  the  congressional  budget  m  ichinery 
has  not  succeeded  in  placing  an;  kind  of 
a  checkrein  on  runaway  Federa .  spend- 
ing, but  as  a  member  of  the  Ap  aropria- 
tions  Committee,  I  have  to  also  be  con- 
cerned over  the  developing  tern  lency  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  mov ;  deeply 
into  the  realm  and  responsibilit  ■/  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee. 

When  we  passed  the  Congressional 
Budget  Impoundment  and  Con  rol  Act, 
the  intent  was  not  only  to  give  i  Congress 
a  better  grip  on  the  overall  b  idgetary 
process,  but  also  to  place  overal  limita- 
tions on  Federal  spending.  Has  t  lis  hap- 
pened? No.  The  amounts  in  th(  budget 
resolutions  have  consistently  be(  n  above 
those  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch,  regardless  of  which  pi  rty  has 
occupied  the  White  House.  Wha  is  even 
more  distressing  is  the  failure  of  the 
Budget  Committee  or  Congress  to  stay 
within  the  perimeters  of  the  ove  -all  pro- 
jections established  in  the  firs1  budget 
resolution.  The  Idea  of  a  reconciliation 
process  has  apparently  been  thr  jwn  out 
the  window.  The  intent  of  the  Budget 
Act  was  that  once  an  original  s  pending 
framework  was  established,  wi  would 
stay  within  it.  and  if  increased  s  pending 
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in  one  area  were  needed,  then  we  would 
make  comparable  reductions  in  other 
areas.  Only  in  emergencies  would  it  be 
permissible  to  change  the  overall  perim- 
eters. 

Instead,  what  we  have  seen  is  an  ad- 
justment of  the  overall  perimeters  al- 
most at  will.  This  is,  of  course,  the  easiest, 
less  disciplined  path  to  pursue,  and  Con- 
gress went  in  this  direction  with  a  ven- 
gence  in  the  recently  passed  third  budget 
resolution,  where  the  budget  authority 
spending  ceilings  were  increased  by  a 
massive  $30  billion,  and  the  deficit  by 
$20  billion.  So  regardless  of  the  intent  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Congress  has  found  a 
way  to  manipulate  this  machinery  to 
continue  in  its  undisciplined,  free  spend- 
ing ways. 

In  fact,  the  budget  process  is  not  only 
being  manipulated  to  allow  higher  spend- 
ing, it  is  also  being  used  to  justify  higher 
expenditures.  The  amounts  in  the  budget 
resolution  were  originally  intended  as 
targets  or  ceilings  on  expenditures,  but 
mcreasingly  they  are  being  cited  as  the 
amounts  that  must  be  appropriated.  How 
often  have  r;e  heard  arguments  on  this 
floor  to  the  effect  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution allows  such  and  such  amounts  for 
this  or  that  program,  and  therefore  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  appropriate  ad- 
ditional amounts  to  meet  those  figures. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  develop- 
ment has  been  the  move  of  the  Budget 
Committee  from  the  general  to  the  spe- 
cific. The  Budget  Act  called  for  esti- 
mates by  major  functional  category,  and 
the  only  further  breakdown  provided  for 
is,  and  I  quote  from  the  act: 

veith  respect  to  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory, an  estimate  of  budget  outlays  and  an 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
for  au  proposed  programs  and  for  all  existing 
programs  (including  renewals  thereof)  with 
the  estimate  and  level  for  existing  programs 
being  divided  between  permanent  authority 
and  funds  provided  in  appropriation  acts 
and  each  such  division  being  subdivided  be- 
tween controllable  amounts  and  all  other 
amounts. 


Nowhere  in  this  language  is  there  any 
reference  to  providing  estimates  for  in- 
dividual programs.  A  further  indication 
that  specific  program  estimates  were  not 
mtended  is  shown  by  the  sample  first 
concurrent  resolution  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee  on  the  Senate  version 
of  the  Budget  Act.  The  breakdown  is  by 
major  functional  category,  with  the  only 
additional  breakdown  occurring  between 
existing  and  proposed  programs,  and 
within  existing  programs  between  per- 
manent authority,  controllable  amounts 
and  all  other  amounts. 

Yet,  we  see  the  Budget  Committee 
currently  arguing  over  whether  to  in- 
clude funds  for  certain  specific  public 
works  projects.  Amendments  have  been 
adopted  in  the  committee  markup  pro- 
viding funding  estimates  for  such  spe- 
cific programs  as  impact  aid,  head  start 
a^  to  the  handicapped,  child  welfare, 
SBA  loans.  Forest  Service  resource  plan- 
ning, and  several  others. 

In  the  third  budget  resolution  recent- 
ly adopted  by  Congress,  the  Budget 
Committees  ventured  far  beyond  their 
functional  category  responsibility  and 
mcluded   specific   doUar   recommenda- 


tions for  such  individual  programs  as 
countercyclical  assistance,  EPA  con- 
struction grants,  CETA,  older  Americans 
community  service  employment,  and 
railroad  construction,  among  others. 

Setting  forth  specific  amounts  for  spe- 
cific programs  Is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  Budget  Committee  is  respon- 
sible only  for  setting  forth  spending  es- 
timates for  broad  functional  categories, 
with  the  allocation  of  funds  among  pro- 
grams within  these  categories  left  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

If  the  Budget  Committee  continues 
down  its  present  course,  we  might  as  well 
abolish  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
because  it  wUl  end  up  as  little  more  than 
an  echo  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Members  of  this  body  ought 
to  think  very  carefully  as  to  what  role 
the  Budget  Committee  ought  to  play  in 
our  deliberations.  If  it  is  to  be  an  all- 
encompassing  role,  governing  the  specif- 
ic actions  of  all  our  other  committees, 
then  we  ought  to  set  out  right  now  in  un- 
dertaking an  overall  revamping  of  our 
committee  system,  because  it  is  simply 
a  waste  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  fund  com- 
mittees whose  only  real  purpose  is  mere- 
ly to  ratify  decisions  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  control  of 
the  purse  strings  by  the  legislative 
branch  has  always  been  the  key  to  ie- 
mocracy.  If  the  legislative  branch  does 
not  control  what  happens  to  the  people's 
tax  money,  the  legislative  role  becomes 

sort  of  like  a  pantomime  show7)n  radio 

the  show  goes  on.  but  it  does  not  mean 
anything  to  the  people  on  the  receiving 
end. 

When  we  were  writing  the  Budget  Re- 
form and  Impoundment  Control  Act  we 
faced  a  dual  threat  to  the  control  of  the 
purse  strings. 

The  budget  was  out  of  our  control.  We 
raised  taxes  in  one  body,  spent  them  In 
more  than  a  dozen  others— and  no  one 
was  really  sure  what  anyone  else  was 
doing.  We  had  little,  if  any.  advance 
planning  about  what  individual  programs 
might  cost.  We  concerned  ourselves  even 
less  about  what  the  total  would  add  up 
to.  There  were  only  wild  guesses  how 
the  totals  would  fit  into  the  economy. 

Second,  faced  with  a  Congress  which 
did  not  agree  with  him.  President  Nixon 
feU  into  a  practice  of  doing  what  he 
wanted  with  Federal  funds— spending 
them  when  and  where  he  chose,  and  not 
spending  them  when  and  where  he  chose, 
regardless  of  the  law  and  the  mandates 
of  Congress.  He  was  not  the  first  to  im- 
pound funds,  but  previous  instances  had 
t>een  small  in  number  and  in  dollar 
amoimt. 

Paced  with  a  clear  threat  to  the  basis 
of  democratic  power,  the  Congress  moved 
to  reclaim  this  territory.  The  medium 
was  the  Budget  Reform  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act. 

Seldom  has  a  law  been  passed  with 
more  pride  and  more  hope.  We  were 
proud,  and  had  a  right  to  be,  because 
we,  the  supposedly  weak  and  disintegrat- 
ing little  Congress,  stood  up  and  said, 
•Enough." 

Moreover,  the  supposedly  irresponsible 
Congress  moved  with  great  responslbil- 
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ity  to  put  its  own  house  In  order — to 
bring  our  own  budget  procedures  into  a 
recognizable  and  coherent  process. 

And  we  have  succeeded. 

I  make  that  statement  openly  and 
without  reservation.  Because,  I  think 
that  whatever  problems  we  face,  we  need 
to  remember  where  we  came  from  in  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think  we  should  destroy 
or  put  aside  the  new  budget  process  for 
an  instant. 

I  think  we  should  make  It  work. 

And  here,  we  definitely  have  some 
problems. 

Before  the  new  budget  procedures,  we 
jumped  and  jerked  with  each  change  of 
the  economic  indicators.  When  the  indi- 
cators dropped  for  a  few  months  we 
jumped  to  pump  money  into  the  econ- 
omy; and  then  we  jerked  it  back  when 
the  indicators  went  too  high;  and  we 
usually  did  so  too  greatly  or  too  lightly 
too  late. 

Now  we  have  much  better  control.  We 
know  what  our  total  revenues  and  spend- 
ing are  likely  to  be,  and  we  have  time  to 
think  about  the  economy  and  about  how 
our  budget  should  fit  into  that  economy. 
Why  then  are  we  continuing  to  jump 
and  jerk  with  each  change  of  the  eco- 
nomic indicators? 

Why  are  we  having  three  and  talking 
about  maybe  having  four  budget  reso- 
lutions in  1  year?  Why  are  we  not  plan- 
ning enough  leeway  and  alternatives  in 
our  original  budget  resolutions  so  that 
we  can  stick  to  them? 

Why  are  we  continuing  to  act  like  we 
have  no  tools  for  planning  and  foresight 
when  we  do? 

If  we  do  not  stick  Lo  our  budget  reso- 
lutions, I  suggest  that  soon  our  resolu- 
tions will  mean  nothing  to  us.  We  will 
pass  anything  in  them  because  we  will 
know  that  we  can  just  go  back  and 
change  them  anyway  we  want  in  a  few 
weeks. 

That,  my  friends,  is  a  waste  of  our 
time — time  we  do  not  have  to  waste. 

The  planning  envisioned  in  the  budget 
resolution  gives  the  Congress  more  than 
an  adding  machine  to  total  up  the  vari- 
ous bills  passed.  It  gives  us  the  opening 
we  need  to  look  just  a  few  days  down  the 
road  and  do  some  real  planning,  to  have 
some  honest  foresight — if  we  will.  The 
current  danger  is  more  than  missed  op- 
portunity, however. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Budget  Committee 
does  not  get  more  resolve,  J  am  fearful 
that  in  an  efifort  to  be  helpful  and  co- 
operative, they  will  destroy  the  whole 
budget  act.  I  hope  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  become  hard- 
nosed  about  the  process  and  set  a  budget 
and  stay  within  it.  Congressman  Adams 
did  that  last  session,  and  Congressman 
GiAiMo  ought  to  do  that  this  session. 
This  business  of  raising  the  budget  figure 
constantly  and  even  allowing  votes  on 
line  items  can  get  this  Congress  in  big 
trouble.  And  4  years  from  now  the  Con- 
gress wUl  be  held  accountable  for  it. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  reasons  why  I  requested  a  special  or- 
der today  to  discuss  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  proposed  ban  on  the 
sugar-substitute  saccharin. 

First,  we  are  laying  on  the  record  the 
evidence  of  the  almost  universal  re- 
sponse of  the  people  back  home:  The 
proposed  saccharin  ban  does  not  make 
much  sense. 

Second,  the  point  is  made  here  today 
that  while  we  do  not  all  agree  on  the  best 
approach  to  solving  the  saccharin  di- 
lemma, while  we  do  not  all  agree  on  the 
fine  points  of  rolling  back  the  saccharin 
ban,  we  are,  nonetheless,  united  behind 
the  idea  that  the  saccharin  ban  must  be 
blocked. 

For  my  part,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  editorials  from  Chi- 
cago newspapers,  "Alter  the  Rules  On 
Food  Bans"  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
of  March  18,  1977,  and  "A  Time  to  Re- 
view Food  Laws,"  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  Marc  .  19,  1977. 
Finally,  my  compliments  to  Congress- 
man James  Martin  for  his  exceptional 
leadership  in  this  exceptionally  worthy 
effort. 
The  material  follows: 

Alter  the  Rules  on  Food  Bans 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  pro- 
posed ban  on  saccharin  has  proved  to  be  a 
bitter  pill  that  many  consumers  don't  want 
to  swallow.  They  shouldn't  have  to. 

Granted,  the  public  doesn't  always  know 
best,  but  it's  reasonable  to  assume  that  most 
people  don't  ordinarily  eat  140  pounds  of  sac- 
charin a  year — the  human  equivalent  of  the 
amount  that  caused  cancer  in  Canadian  rats 
and  prompted  the  FDA  decision. 

The  saccharin  ban  illustrates  an  interest- 
ing defect  in  the  Delaney  Amendment  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  The  amendment  says 
food  additives  must  be  banned  if  they  ever 
cause  cancer  in  people  or  animals.  Weil,  Ca- 
nadian rats  may  get  cancer  after  eating  sac- 
charin, but  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
people  will,  too. 

In  addition,  the  Delaney  law  prevents  the 
FDA  from  evaluating  conflicting  scientific 
tests  on  additives.  Those  tests  have  become 
more  sophisticated  since  the  amendment  was 
approved  in  1958.  Few  chemicals,  if  any,  are 
completely  beyond  suspicion  of  causing  can- 
cer. Americans  eat  these  chemicals  every  day 
in  canned,  frozen  and  other  convenience 
foods;  saccharin  isn't  the  only  suspect.  But 
for  now  saccharin  is  the  only  source  of  sweet- 
ness for  diabetics  and  others  who  can't  have 
sugar. 

Congress  should  look  anew  at  the  Delaney 
amendment  and  similar  measures  to  deter- 
mine whether  its  ban  on  any  substance  ever 
suspected  of  causing  cancer  in  any  animal  is 
justified. 

Meanwhile,  Americans  should  be  educated 
to  eat  less  sweetner  and  more  fresh  foods. 
That'll  be  tough;  already  many  people  are 
snapping  up  artificially  sweetened  foods.  Ob- 
viously they  don't  feel  threatened. 

So  when  does  a  substance  become  an  unac- 
ceptable health  risk?  The  FDA,  not  the  p\ib- 
lic,  should  call  the  shots.  But  as  things  stand 
now.  the  FDA  is  forced  to  choose  black  or 
white  in  a  gray  area. 


FDA  PROPOSED  BAN  ON 
SACCHARIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 


A  Time  To  Review  Food  Laws 
Public  outrage  over  the  probable  ban  on 
saccharin  may  finally  force  Congress  Into 
a  long-needed  review  of  the  federal  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  laws  under 
which  it  operates.  Something  is  plainly  wrong 
when  an  agency  set  up  to  protect  the  public 
overprotects  to  the  point  of  creating  a  new 
hazard  to  health. 
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Saccharin,  the  only  noncaloric,  artificial 
sweetener  currently  on  the  market,  has  served 
a  significant  purpose  for  about  80  years  It 
helps  diabetics  who  cannot  tolerate  sugar 
and  it  helps  dieters  in  a  land  afflicted  by 
obesity.  If  it  vanishes  and  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  sugar,  where  are  these  people— 
and  they  number  in  the  millions— to  turn? 
Proof  that  saccharin  was  a  danger  to  health 
would  of  course  Justify  a  ban.  But  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  human  being  has  developed 
cancer  by  using  saccharin.  The  test  on  which 
the  ban  rests  involved  feeding  rats  huge 
doses  of  saccharin— far  more  than  a  human 
dieter  could  possibly  consume.  Sure  enough 
a  few  rats  developed  tumors.  Under  the  so- 
called  Delaney  Amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  saccharin  had  to  go. 

The  Delaney  Amendment,  passed  in  1958 
allows  no  leeway.  It  provides  that  "no  food 
additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  ...  if 
it  is  found  ...  to  induce  cancer  in  man  or 
animal."  But  the  problem  is  that  many  use- 
ful substances,  if  taken  In  sufficient  quantity, 
may  Induce  cancer,  and  almost  any  food  or 
drink,  consumed  in  massive  amounts,  may 
cause  death.  In  recent  days,  two  cases  have 
come  to  light  of  death  caused  by  drinking 
too  much  water.  If  the  Delaney  Amendment 
applied  to  harmful  efl;ects  other  than  can- 
cer, there  would  be  nothing  left  to  eat  or 
drink,  not  even  water. 

The  bizarre  tests  conducted  by  the  FDA 
have  led  to  other  bans,  such  as  the  one  still 
in  force  against  cyclamates,  another  artificial 
sweetener  regarded  by  most  experts  as  harm- 
less. And  who  now  remembers  the  great 
•cranberry  scare"  of  1959?  The  finding  of 
minute  traces  of  weedkiller  in  a  few  cran- 
berries destroyed  a  whole  crop. 

Congress  should  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
Delaney  Amendment,  and  consider  modify- 
ing its  absolute  language.  If  the  FDA  deter- 
mines that  a  food  product  or  additive  is 
risky,  that  should  of  course  be  made  known. 
But  when  the  risk  is  as  small  as  it  is  with 
saccharin,  the  consumer  should  at  least  be 
left  with  some  freedom  of  choice.  On  the 
evidence  so  far,  substituting  saccharin  for 
sugar  is  no  riskier  than  getting  out  of  bed 
of  a  morning.  Or  should  that,  too,  be  banned? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FDA's 
decision  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  saccharin 
has  triggered  a  tidal  wave  of  public  pro- 
test. I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  many 
of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  I  have 
received  a  vast  number  of  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  outraged  constit- 
uents. 

Much  of  the  public  protest  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  obvious  fact  that  this 
FDA  decision  poses  grave  problems  for 
diabetics — and  for  those  who  are  seri- 
ously overweight  as  well.  In  short,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the 
health  of  Americans,  the  net  impact  of 
the  saccharin  ban  may  well  be  negative. 
Yet  the  impact  of  the  saccharin  ban 
on  diabetics  does  not,  in  itself,  seem  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  current  explosion 
of  public  indignation.  I  suspect  that  an- 
other force  is  at  work:  An  instinctive, 
spontaneous  public  perception  that  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  one  time  too  many  to 
control  individual  lives. 

No  public  uproar  followed  the  FDA's 
decision  to  ban  cyclamates  and  Red  Dye 
No.  2.  In  the  case  of  the  cyclamates  ban. 
a  substitute — saccharin — was  readily 
available;  the  impact  upon  individual 
lifestyles  was  negligible.  In  the  case  of 
Red  Dye  No.  2,  substitutes  were  also 
available,  and  the  prohibited  food  dye 
was  not  viewed  as  central  to  certain  in- 
dividual lifestyles;  thus,  the  impact  upon 
individual  Americans  was  also  minimal. 
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The  saccharin  ban  does  not 
pattern.  First,  since  saccharin 
artificial  sweetener  on  the 
really  a  ban  on  sugar  substituljes 
than  a  displacement  of  one 
favor  of  another.  Second 
eners  are  an  integral  part  of 
millions  of  diabetics  and  tens  o 
of  dieters. 

It  should,  therefore,  come 
prise  that  many  Americans  vie^  r 
charin  ban  as  a  Government 
teration  of  individual  lifestyles 
tlon  that  has  long  treasured 
each  individual  to  make  his 
sions,  and  the  corollary  right  o 
dividual  to  take  his  own  risks 
of  perceived  benefits,  lifestyle 
by  Government  decree  are 
wildly  unpopular. 

The  question  remains:  Whajt 
do,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
to  the  obvious  will  of  the 
Issue? 

In  the  short  run.  we  can 
ban  on  saccharin.  I  have 
islation  which  would  permit 
saccharin  products  when  those 
are  accompanied  by  a  health 
am  quite  optimistic  about  the 
for  enactment  of  this  bill 
legislation. 

Once  the  immediate  problefn 
saccharin  ban  has  been  resolv 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  "Delan4y 
of  the  Food,  Drugs,  and 
The  present  language  of  thi; 
which  the  FDA  claims  left  it 
tion  on  the  saccharin  question, 
too  infiexible.  While  the  FDA's 
thority  to  ban  cancer-causing 
must  be  retained,  it  is  time  for 
to  allow  PDA  some  discretion 
mining  when  the  evidence  of 
genie  effects  is  sufBcient  to  just 
it  is  also  time  for  Congress  to 
FDA  to  take  Intermediate  step ; 
inaction  and  a  total  prohibition 

In  the  long  run,  Congress 
a  distinction  between  those 
which  are  peripheral  to 
styles  and  those  substances 
integral  part  of  certain 
gress  has  implicitly  recognizee 
tinction  by  effectively  exemptii  g 
and  tobacco  from  public  heallfi 
which,  if  applied,  might  well 
ban  on  these  substances.  By 
distinction  in  mind.  Congrea 
able  to  avoid   future   public 
against  actions  perceived  as 
on  individual  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
clearly  on  the  saccharin  ban. 
be  wise  to  heed  their  messagd 
turning  the  ban,  but  we  woujd 
wise  to  apply  the  lessons  of 
lar  issue  to  comparable 
future. 

Mr.    MARTIN.   Mr.   SpeakeJ- 
commend  the  gentleman  from 
his  special  order  on  this  time 

All  Members  of  the  House 
hearing  from  constituents 
proposal  of  the  Food  and 
istration  to  ban  saccharin 
supply.   This   is    an   especial 
issue,  since  saccharin  is  the 
Ing,  heretofore  regarded  safe 
artificial  sweetener  available 
consumption. 
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The  people  are  riled.  My  mail  has  been 
running  200  to  1  against  the  ban.  It  has 
been  unusually  heavy:  Nearly  6,000  let- 
ters so  far. 

They  believe  that  no  persuasive  case 
has  been  made  that  saccharin  in  normal 
doses  causes  cancer  in  humans.  They  are 
puzzled  and  angered  that  FDA  was  re- 
quired to  "post  the  bans"  on  saccharin  on 
the  basis  of  bladder  tumors  in  rats  fed 
massive  overdoses  of  saccharin  by  Ca- 
nadian researchers. 

The  people  recognize  that  this  research 
does  not  prove  that  normal  doses  of  sac- 
charin are  imsafe.  They  properly  inter- 
pret as  bizarre  the  analogy  given  by  the 
Acting  Director  of  FDA  that  the  experi- 
mental conditions  are  like  unto  a  life- 
time daily  diet  of  800  cans — 12  ounces — 
of  diet  soda.  In  fact,  no  one  can  swallow 
800  cans  of  drink :  The  first  50  cans  would 
contain  enough  water  to  kill  most  of  us. 

Put  another  way,  one  would  have  to 
gulp  1,850  half -grain  saccharin  tablets 
daily  for  life;  or  the  same  number  of 
packets  of  saccharin  powder.  That  is 
nearly  4  pounds  of  the  stuff  every  day. 
You  cannot  do  it. 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  more  re- 
liable and  more  pertinent  finding,  from 
epidemiological  statistics  of  large  human 
populations,  that  saccharin  is  not  harm- 
ful in  normal  use.  Yet  under  the  present 
law  the  Delaney  clause  does  not  allow 
the  FDA  or  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
consider  this  evidence;  the  ban  is  auto- 
matic. It  is  an  absolute  prohibition  with 
zero  tolerance. 

How  did  this  happen?  It  happened  by 
legislative  design  as  the  most  cautious 
way  evident  in  1958  to  protect  the  public 
from  hazardous  exposure  to  carcinogenic 
additives  to  the  food  supply.  No  one  to- 
day wants  the  public  exposed  knowingly 
and  avoidably  to  substantial  risk  of  can- 
cer. This  is  further  testimony  to  the  great 
contribution  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Delaney)  in  leading  the  ex- 
amination of  food  additives  two  decades 
ago. 

The  saccharin  ban  controversy  is  the 
first  clear  case  in  the  19  years  since  its 
adoption  where  the  public  benefits  of  an 
additive  to  be  banned  under  the  Delaney 
clause  clearly  exceed  the  public  risks  of 
permitting  its  use. 

Great  care,  however,  must  be  exercised 
to  be  certain  that  proposals  to  amend 
this  standard  are  faithful  to  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Delaney  concept  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

Accordingly,  I  have  drafted  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
make  a  finding  regarding  the  public  risks 
and  benefits  of  a  food  additive,  taking 
into  account  the  best  evidence  and  expert 
judgment  possible,  before  finding  it  not 
to  be  safe.  It  is  my  view  that  such  au- 
thority is  highly  desirable  regarding  sub- 
stances known  from  the  best  evidence 
and  expert  judgment  to  have  little  risk  in 
normal  use  by  humans.  My  amendment 
preserves  the  Delaney  clause,  while  add- 
ing what  I  hope  many  of  its  other  sup- 
porters will  regard  as  a  useful  improve- 
ment in  the  light  of  current  understand- 
ing. The  177  cosponsors  cover'  the  entire 
political  spectnma  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

While  this  proposal  has  been  fashioned 


with  valuable  technical  assistance  from 
FDA  personnel,  food  experts  and  various 
public  interest  groups,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  assist  me  in  perfecting  its 
provisions. 

My  bill  specifically  includes^ an  addi- 
tional section,  similar  to  those  introduced 
by  other  Members,  to  suspend  the  pro- 
posed ban  on  saccharin  until  such  time 
as  it  Is  found,  using  the  best  judgment 
contemplated  under  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, to  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  public.  This  imequivocal  remedy 
for  saacharin  is  clearly  required  if  we  are 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  millions  of 
American  consumers  who,  for  reasons  of 
health — diabetes,  heart  illness,  age,  lim- 
ited physical  activity  and  metabolic 
problems — must  restrict  their  use  of 
sugar. 

For  the  Record,  let  me  insert  at  this 
point  a  text  showing  the  effect  of  my 
amendment.  It  begins  with  the  Delaney 
proviso  and  the  one  existing  exception 
for  animal  feed  additives.  It  continues, 
showing  the  second  exception  as  pro- 
posed in  my  bill,  H.R.  5166.  It  concludes 
with  the  new  subparagraph  (B) ,  setting 
forth  the  procedures  to  be  followed,  in- 
cluding the  recommendations  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel  of  experts  and  representa- 
tives of  different  points  of  view. 

There  follows  a  current  list  of  the  177 
cosponsors. 

Sectiok  409(0)  (3)  (A)  OP  THE  Federal  Food, 
Dbxtg,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  Amended  by 
H.R.  5168  (Mr.  Martin) 

[Substantive  changes  in  Italic] 
(3)  (A)  No  such  regulation  sball  Issue  if  a 
fair  evaluation  of  the  data  before  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(I)  falls  to  establish  that  the  proposed  use 
of  the  food  additive,  under  the  conditions  of 
use  to  be  specified  in  the  regulation,  will  be 
safe:  Provided,  That  no  additive  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  safe  if  It  is  found  to  induce 
cancer  when  Ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or 
if  It  is  found,  after  tests  which  are  appro- 
priate for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety  of 
food  additives,  to  Induce  cancer  in  man  or 
animal,  except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  (I)  the  vise  of  a  sub- 
stance as  an  Ingredient  of  feed  for  animals 
which  are  raised  for  food  production.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
use  and  feeding  specified  in  proposed  labeling 
and  reasonably  certain  to  be  followed  in  prac- 
tice, such  additive  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  animals  for  which  such  feed  is  Intended, 
and  that  no  residue  of  the  additive  will  be 
found  (by  methods  of  examination  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
ulations, which  regulations  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  subsections  (f )  and  (g) )  in  any  ed- 
ible portion  of  such  animal  after  slaughter 
or  In  any  food  yielded  by  or  derived  from  the 
living  animal;  or  {II)  any  food  additive  to 
be  used  as  an  ingredient  of  food  for  human 
consumption  if,  upon  petition  setting  forth 
the  grounds  therefor,  the  Secretary  has,  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B) ,  made  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  finding 
that  based  on  all  the  data  presented  the  ben- 
efit to  the  general  public  from  permitting 
the  use  of  the  additive  outweighs  any  risk 
to  human  health  that  permitting  such  use 
may  present;  or 

(II)  shows  that  the  proposed  vise  of  the 
additive  would  promote  deception  of  the 
consvimer  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  would 
otherwise  result  In  adulteration  or  In  mis- 
branding of  food  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  (1)  A  finding  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (i)  (//)  may  be  made  only  after 
the  Secretary  has  received  and  conaULered 
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the  recommendations  respecting  such  find- 
ing submitted  by  an  akvisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  (I)  indi- 
viduals who  are  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  carcino- 
genic effect  of  the  food  additive  with  respect 
to  which  such  finding  would  be  made  and 
to  evaluate  the  other  effects  of  the  use  of 
such  additive,  (//)  persons  representative  of 
the  interests  of  consumers  arid  the  food  ad- 
ditive industry  affected,  and  (III)  nutri- 
tionists, economists,  scientists,  and  lawyers. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  provide  reasonable 
opportunity  for  interested  persons  to  com- 
ment on  such  a  finding,  and  such  a  finding 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of 
120  days  after  it  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

{ii)  In  making  such  a  finding  with  respect 
to  a  food  additive,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider and  in  the  flriding — 

(/)  evaluate  the  intake  level  at  which  the 
food  additive  causes  cancer  in  animals  in 
relation  to  the  reasonably  expected  intake 
level  of  the  additive  by  humans, 

(II)  evaluate  the  quality  of  any  test  data 
and  the  validity  of  any  tests  which  may 
have  been  performed  of  the  food  additive, 

(III)  assess  human  epidemiological  and 
exposure  data  respecting  the  food  additive 
and  statistical  data  on  human  consumption 
of    it, 

(IV)  evaluate  any  known  biological  mech- 
anism of  carcinogenic  effect  of  the  food 
additive, 

(V)  evaluate  the  means,  available  to  mini- 
mize human  exposure  to  the  risks  presented 
by  the  food  additive  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  data  available  on  such  means,  and 

(VI)  evaluate  the  probable  effects  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  food  additive  and 
evaluate  the  probable  effects  of  permitting 
its  use,  such  evaluations  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  priorities:  first, 
health  risks  and  benefits:  second,  nutritional 
nevds  and  benefits  and  the  effects  on  the 
nutritional  value,  cost,  availability,  and  ac- 
ceptability of  food;  third,  environmental 
effects:  and  fourth,  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 
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Cosponsors  of  H.B.  5166 
(As  of  noon,  April  4,  1977) 
Abdnor  (R-SD) . 
Addabbo  (D-NY). 
Anderson  (R-IL). 
Andrews  (D-NC). 
Archer  (B-TX). 
Ashley  (D-OH). 
Bafalis  (R-FL) . 
Bauman  (B-MD.) 
Beard  (B-TN). 
Bedell  (D-IO). 
Benjamin  (D-IN). 
BevUl  (D-AL). 
Blouin  (D-IO). 
Bowen  (D-MS) . 
Brlnkley  (D-OA). 
Brooks  (D-TX). 
Brown  (R-MI) . 
BroyhlU  (R-NC). 
Buchanan  (R-AL). 
Burgener  (R-CA) . 
Burleson  (D-TX). 
John  Burton  (D-CA) . 
Caputo  (R-NY). 
Carr  (D-MI). 
Carter  (R-KT). 
Chappell  (D-FL). 
Clausen  (R-CA). 
Clawson  (R-CA). 
Cochran  (B-MS). 
Cohen  (R-ME) . 
Coleman  (R-MO). 
Collins  (R-TX). 
Conable  (R-NY). 
Corcoran  (R-IL). 
Corman  (D-CA). 
Crane  (R-IL). 


Mr.  Dan  Daniel  (D-VA) . 

Mr.  Robert  Daniel  (R-VA) . 

Mr.  Davis  (D-SC). 

Mr.  Derwinskl  (R-IL) . 

Mr.  Devlne  (R-OH) . 

Mr.  Dornan  (R-CA) . 

Mr.  Duncan  (R-TN). 

Mr.  Edwards  (R-OK) . 

Mr.  Erlenborn  (R-IL). 

Mr.  Ertel  (D-PA) . 

Mr.  Flndley  (R-IL) . 

Mr.  Flynt  (D-QA) . 

Mr.  Forsythe  (R-NJ). 

Mr.  Frenzel  (R-MN) . 

Mr.  Gephardt  (D-MO) . 

Mr.  Glalmo  (D-CN). 

Mr.  Gibbons  (D-FL) . 

Mr.  Gllckman  (D-KS). 

Mr.  Gradlson  (R-OH) . 

Mr.  Grassley  (R-IO). 

Mr.  Gudger  (D-NC). 

Mr.  Guyer  (R-OH) . 

Mr.  Hagedorn  (R-MN). 

Mr.  Hall  (D-TX). 

Mr.  Hammerschmldt  (R-AR) . 

Mr.  Hansen  (R-ID) . 

Mr.  Harrington   (D-MA). 

Hr.  Hefner  (D-NC). 

Mr.  Hlllls  (R-IN). 

Mr.  Holland  (D-SC). 

Mrs.  Holt  (R-MD) . 

Mr.  Hughes  (D-NJ). 

Mr.  Hyde  (R-IL). 

Mr.  Ichord  (D-MO). 

Mr.  Jacobs  (D-IN). 

Mr.  Jeffords  (R-VT). 

Mr   Jenkins  (D-GA). 

Mr.  Jenrette  (D-SC). 

Mr.  Johnson  (R-CO). 

Mr.  Jones  (D-TN) . 

Mr.  Jones  (D-OK). 

Mr.  Jones  (D-NC). 

Mr.  Kelly  (R-FL). 

Mr.  Kemp  (R-NY) . 

Mr.  Ketchum  (R-CA). 

Mrs.  Keys  (D-KS) . 

Mr.   Kindness    (R-OH). 

Mr.  Lagomarslno  (R-CA). 

Mr.  Latta  (R-OH). 

Mr.  Leach  (R-IO). 

Mr.  Lederer  (D-PA). 

Mr.  Le  Fante  (D-NJ) . 
Mr.  Lehman  (D-FL). 
Mr.  Lent  (R-NY). 

Mr.  Levitas  (D-GA). 
Mrs.  Lloyd   (D-TN). 
Mr.  Lott  (B-MS). 
Mr.  Luken  (D-OH) . 
Mr.  McEwen  (R-NY). 

Mr.  McCormack  (D-WA). 
Mr.  McClory  (R-IL). 
Mr.  McCloskey  (R-CA). 
Mr.  McKinney  (R-CN). 
Mr.  Madlgan  (R-IL). 
Mr.  Mann  (D-SC). 
Mr.  Marlenee  (R-MT). 
Mr.  Martin   (R-NC). 
Mr.  Mazzoli  (D-KY). 
Mr.  Meeds  (D-WA) . 
Mrs.  Meyner  (D-NJ). 
Mr.  Michel  (R-IL) . 
Mr.  Mikva  (D-IL). 
Mr.  Miller  (R-OH). 
Mr.  Moakley  (D-MA) . 
Mr.  MoUohan   (D-WV). 
Mr.  Montgomery  (D-MS). 
Mr.  Moore  (R-LA). 
Mr.  Myers  (R-IN) . 
Mr.  Natcher  (D-KY). 
Mr.  Nedzl  (D-MI). 
Mr.  Nichols  (D-AL) . 
Mr.  O'Brien  (R-IL). 
Mr.  Patterson  (D-CA) . 
Mr.  Pease  (D-OH) . 
Mr.  Pepper  (D-FL) . 
Mrs.  Pettis  (R-CA) . 
Mr.  Pickle  (I>-TX) . 
Mr.  Pike  (D-NY) . 
Mr.  Poage  (D-TX). 
Mr.  Preyer  (D-NC). 


Mr.  Prltchard  (R-WA) . 
Mr.  PurseU  (R-MI) . 
Mr.  Quayle  (R-IN). 
Mr.  Qule  (R-MN). 
Mr.  Qulllen  (R-TN). 
Mr.  RahaU  (D-WV). 
Mr.  Railsback  (R-IL). 
Ml'.  Regula  (R-OH). 
Mr.  Roberts  (D-TX). 
Mr.  Robinson  (R-VA). 
Mr.  Roncalio  (D-WY). 
Mr.  Rovisselot  (R-CA). 
Mr.  Runnels  (D-NM) . 
Mr.  Ruppe  (R-MI). 
Mr.  Ryan  (D-CA) . 
Mr.  Sarasin  (B-CT) . 
Mr.  Satterfield  (D-VA) . 
Mr.  Scheuer  (D-NY). 
Mr.  Shuster  (R-PA) . 
Mr.  Sebelius  (R-KS) . 
Mr.  Simon  (D-IL). 
Mr.  Slsk  (D-CA) . 
Mr.  Skubltz  (R-ES). 
Mr.  Slack  (D-WV) . 
Mrs.  Smith  (R-NE). 
Mr.  Solarz  (D-NY). 
Mrs.  Spellman  (D-MD). 
Mr.  Spence  (R-SC). 
Mr.  Stanton  (R-OH). 
Mr.  Steers  (R-MD). 
Mr.  Steiger  (R-WI). 
Mr.  Stockman  (R-MI). 
Mr.  Symms  (R-ID). 
Mr.  Taylor  (R-MO). 
Mr.  Thone  (R-NE). 
Mr.  Treen  (R-LA). 
Mr.  Trlble  (R-VA). 
Mr.  Tucker  (D-AR). 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt  (R-MI) . 
Mr.  Vento  (D-MN). 
Mr.  Waggonner  (D-LA). 
Mr.  Walsh  (R-NY). 
Mr.  Weaver  (D-OR). 
Mr.  Whitley  (D-NC). 
Mr.  Whltten  (D-MS). 
Mr.  Winn  (R-KS). 
Mr.  Wirth  (D-CO). 
Mr.  Wolff  (D-NY) . 
Mr.  Yatron  (D-PA) . 
Mr.  Young  (R-PL). 
Mr.  Young  (R-AK). 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  of  course 
those  who  disagree.  Many  columnists 
and  editorialists  have  missed  the  entire 
point  of  the  saccharin  controversy.  Some 
have  uncritically  accepted  the  premise 
of  the  Ralph  Nader  Health  Research 
Organization;  namely,  that  saccharin 
and  the  Delaney  clause  represent  a 
classic  confiict  between  consumers  and 
producers.  Rather,  if  anything,  this  is 
more  clearly  a  conflict  between  con- 
sumers and  consumer  advocates — at 
least,  those  advocates  who  would  disre- 
gard the  most  valid  evidence  of  risks  as 
well  as  the  substantial  benefits  as- 
sociated with  saccharin. 

My  bill,  H.R.  5166,  was  drafted  with 
the  technical  assistance  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  allows  the 
balance  of  benefits  and  risks  of  the  gen- 
eral public — consumers  not  producers — 
to  determine  whether  an  additive  will  be 
banned.  That  regulatory  concept  has 
won  wide  support  in  principle  from 
medical  and  nutritional  specialists,  from 
consumer  groups  not  dominated  by  the 
antibusiness  presumption  of  the  Nader 
organization,  and  by  three  former  FDA 
Commissioners. 

While  the  food  Industry  has  a  vital 
and  valid  interest  in  the  outcome,  and 
has  offered  its  own  alternative  legisla- 
tive measures,  my  bill  with  177  cospon- 
sors is  derived  from  the  viewpoints  of 
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nd  health  laney  clause  deserves  to  be  amended  only 
with  great  caution;  but  it  deserves  to  be 
amended. 

Now,  let  me  insert  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Kurt  Isselbacher,  M.D.,  of 
Harvard  Medical  School,  whose  impres- 
sive credentials  eminently  qualify  him 
to  assess  this  issue: 

Testimony  of  Kurt  J.  Isselbacher,  M.D.  Be- 
fore House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
THE  Environment,  March  21,   1977 

Congressman  Rogers  and  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee : 

I  am  Kurt  J.  Isselbacher.  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Medicine  and  Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Departments  of  Medicine,  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  Boston  and  Chairman 
of  the  Harvard  University  Cancer  Committee. 

I  am  here  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
concerns  as  a  physician  and  clinical  Investi- 
gator about  the  FDA  proposal  to  ban  the  use 
of  saccharin  In  foods  and  beverages  because 
saccharin  has  been  found  to  cause  malignant 
bladder  tumors  In  rats.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Harvard  University  Cancer  Committee,  and 
from  professional  Inquiry  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  environmental  carcinogens.  The  Issue 
before  us  today  clearly  emphasizes  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  of  determining 
whether  a  given  chemical  or  agent  poses  a 
possible  potential  or  real  and  probable  hu- 
man hazard. 

In  the  case  of  saccharin  I  believe  ( 1 )  that 
the  results  of  the  available  rat  experiments 
appear  to  have  been  overlnterpreted  in  regard 
to  their  application  to  man;  and  (2)  that 
there  is  an  extensive  body  of  Information  on 
human  consumption  of  saccharin  over  the 
last  70  years  to  provide  some  indication  as 
to  whether"  or  not  saccharin  may  have  a  role 
In  producing  human  bladder  cancer;  flniUy 
(3)  quantitative  extrapolation  from  animal 
studies  to  evaluate  the  human  hazard  entaUs 
many  uncertainties,  and  each  case  must  be 
Individually  evaluated — taking  into  consider- 
ation many  factors  such  as  (a)  whether  the 
agent  Is  a  weak  or  strong  carcinogen,  (b) 
whether  the  results  have  been  replicated  In 
other  species  or  other  test  systems,  (c)  how 
the  data  compare  with  the  amounts  that 
might  be  consiuned  by  man,  and  (d)  finally, 
an  assessment  of  the  possible  social,  eco- 
nomic or  medical  benefits. 

A.    THE    KAT    experiments 

In  some  of  the  rat  experiments  the  amounts 
of  saccharin  used  were  as  much  as  8.000  times 
the  amounts  calculated  to  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  average,  adult  male  In  1972 
(2.5  srm/Kg/day(rat)  versiis  0.3  mg/Kg/day 
(man) )  '.  I  suspect  there  would  be  few  In- 
dividuals who  could  Ingest  even  1/1.000  of 
such  a  tumor -producing  dose  (weight  for 
weight  m  rats) — namely,  56  saccharin  tablets 
a  day.  This  raises  the  important  question  of 
the  potency  of  saccharin  as  a  carcinogen  and 
balancing  this  against  the  amounts  that 
might  possibly  be  Ingested  by  a  human  being 
during  his  or  her  lifetime. 

If  one  examines  the  data  indicating  that 
cancer  of  the  bladder  also  occured  in  second 
generation  rats  which  have  been  continually 
fed  on  saccharin,  it  must  be  noted  that,  since 
saccharin  crosses  the  placenta,  the  fetus  must 
have  been  exposed  to  an  ever  higher  dose 
than  that  to  which  the  adult  animal  was 
exposed. 

We  recognize  that  giving  excessive  doses  of 
any  drug  or  agent  to  an  experimental  animal 
can  have  adverse  or  toxic  effects.  Imagine  if 
water,  salt  or  sugar  were  to  be  Introduced  to- 
day as  possible  agents  for  use  by  us  and  fed 
to  rats  in  these  excessive  doses.  The  animals 
would  undoubtedly  die  before  they  could  de- 
velop a  malignancy ! 

The  extrapolation  of  experimental  carcino- 
genicity data  to  the  human  situation  is 
strengthened  by  obtaining  results  in  more 
than  one  species  or  more  than  one  system. 
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Apparently  the  feeding  of  saccharin  to  mon- 
keys has  not  produced  evidence  of  malig- 
nancy after  6.5  years.  Extensive  use  Is  also 
currently  being  made  of  the  "Ames  Test" 
which  monitors  the  development  of  bacterial 
mutations  as  a  possible  Indication  of  car- 
cinogenicity. The  available  data  Indicate  that 
saccharin  is  not  mutagenic  In  the  Ames 
"SalmoneUa '  system.  Dr.  Ames  verified  this 
as  recently  as  last  week. 

B.    THE    HUMAN   EXPERIENCE 

Man  has  often  been  accused  of  rat-like 
and  at  other  times  raquBe-Uke  behavior,  and 
perhaps  it  Is  expected  that  we  might  look 
askance  at  experiments  In  mice  or  rats.  How- 
ever, even  with  subhuman  primates,  such 
as  baboons  and  monkeys,  major  discrepancies 
are  known  to  occur,  and  adverse  effects  have 
been  found  In  such  primates,  but  no:  in 
man,  presumably  because  of  metabolic  dif- 
ferences. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  saccharin  hp.s 
been  used  for  over  70  years  and  that  there 
are  numerous  well -designed  epidemiologic 
studies  by  workers  from  Oxford'-'  (Eng- 
land), Baltimore'  and  Boston"  on  the  pos- 
sible relationship  between  saccharin  Inges- 
tion and  bladder  cancer,  l^any  of  these  stud- 
ies have  been  carried  out  in  diabetics  known 
to  consume  more  saccharin  than  the  general 
population.  In  all  of  the  studies,  even  with 
evidence  of  an  above  average  saccharin  in- 
take, no  Increased  Incidence  or  mortallf  of 
bladder  cancer  has  been  demonstrated.  It  is 
recognized  It  may  take  20  or  more  years  for 
a  carcinogen  to  produce  cancer  In  man.  How- 
ever, In  one  of  the  reports,  over  10  percent  of 
the  diabetics  studied  consumed  saccharin 
for  more  than  25  years.  Thus,  clearly  to  date 
there  has  been  no  epidemic  of  bladder  cancer 
as  a  result  of  saccharin  consumption! 

C.  THE  RISK/BENEFIT  RATIO 

While  the  "Delaney  Clause"  prohibits  the 
use  In  food  of  any  Ingredient  shown  to  have 
produced  cancer  In  animals  or  man.  It  Is 
evident  that  more  than  this  must  be  con- 
sidered. Actions  must  be  based  upon  Indi- 
vidual considerations."  The  criteria  appro- 
priate for  one  agent  may  not  necessarily 
apply  to  another. 

I  would  submit  to  you  that.  In  the  cas6 
of  saccharin,  the  available  data  Indicate  that 
the  risk  of  humans  for  developing  cancer 
from  saccharin  In  the  amounts  Ingested  by 
the  average  Individual  is  remote;  the  harm, 
however,  which  may  occur  to  millions  In  the 
absence  of  a  non-nutrient  sugar  substitute 
Is  great.  In  this  country  the  problem  of  obe- 
sity is  far  greater  than  that  of  malnutrition. 
The  problem  is  so  great  In  fact  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  patients  with  obesity  are 
subjected  to  a  special  type  of  surgery  (in- 
testinal bypass)  which  In  fact  Is  associated 
with  significant  hazards,  Including  death. 
Patients  with  these  disorders  need  help,  and 
here  Is  an  example  where  the  medical  benefit 
clearly  outweighs  the  remote  risk  based  upon 
the  rat  data.  Also,  as  you  have  heard  and  as 
you  are  aware,  diabetics  clearly  benefit  from 
the  use  of  non-nutrient  sweeteners  or  sugar 
substitutes.  Patients  with  obesity  and  dia- 
betes are  Indeed  at  risk — but  not  In  my  view 
from  developing  cancer  as  a  result  of  the 
Ingestion  of  saccharin — but  at  risk  of  devel- 
oping the  serious  and  well-recognized  compli- 
cations associated  with  these  diseases. 

On  an  anecdotal  note,  several  days  ago.  a 
distinguished  International  chemist  and  for- 
mer Presidential  Science  Advisor  told  me, 
"I'm  not  worried.  I  have  stored  up  enough 
saccharin  to  last  me  a  lifetime!"  That's  fine 
for  him,  but  not  for  those  of  us  who  do  not 
have  such  a  stockpile. 

Let  me  conclude  by  Indicating  to  you  that 
In  my  personal  view  given  the  current  Infor- 
mation, the  banning  of  saccharin  Is  counter- 
productive, and  I  believe  is  not  Indicated 
until  or  unless  some  "safer"  non-nutrient 
sugar  substitute  Is  available. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
summarize  the  argument  for  amending 
the  Delaney  clause. 

First.  We  know  saccharin  has  no  dis- 
cernible risk  at  normal  dosage  (approx- 
imately 3  grains  per  day) . 

Second.  Saccharin  is  the  first  additive 
to  fail  the  Delaney  test  for  which  the 
benefits  clearly  outweigh  risks. 

The  public  health  risk  of  banning  sac- 
charin are  far  greater  than  the  public 
health  risk  of  permitting  it. 

Previous  amendments  to  the  Delaney 
clause  lacked  this  clear  motive. 

Third.  In  the  Canadian  study,  rats  de- 
veloped bladder  tumors  after  a  lifetime 
of  massive  daily  overdose. 

In  the  absence  of  other  evidence  or 
considerations  this  ought  to  ban  an  addi- 
tive. 

With  saccharin,  more  valid  evidence 
shows  no  carcinogenesis  associated  with 
normal  human  use. 

Under  the  Delaney  clause  (1958),  all 
such  evaluations  must  be  suspended  if 
any  dose  produces  tumors.  This  absolute 
standard  allows  zero  tolerance.  It  stifles 
further  research. 

Fourth.  Therefore,  the  Delaney  clause 
needs  modem  adjustments  to  permit  the 
FDA  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
exercise  reasonable  judgment. 

If  the  risks  are  too  gi-eat :  Ban  it. 

If  the  benefits  are  too  dear:  Minimize 
exposure,  but  do  not  ban  it. 

Fifth.  Other  approaches  focus  exclu- 
sively on  saccharin.  This  may  be  neces- 
sary if  all  else  fails  but  it  raises  con- 
sequent problems. 

Problem  1.  This  requires  congressional 
intervention  on  any  subsequent  cases. 

Problem  2.  This  loclis  saccharin  out  of 
FDA  purview  when  new  evidence 
appears. 

"Again,  the  Delaney  clause  deserves  to 
be  amended  only  with  great  caution; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  JOfTES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  most  of  us  are  beginning  to 
realize,  the  more  information  that  has 
developed  since  the  Food  snd  Drug  Ad- 
ministration first  announced  its  pro- 
posed ban  on  the  artificial  sweetener, 
saccharin,  the  more  ridiculous  the  ban 
begins  to  be.  After  making  some  per- 
sonal investigation,  I  was  advised  by  the 
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American  Cancer  Society  that  three  or 
four  comprehensive  studies  done  re- 
cently show  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
higher  incidence  of  death  from  cancer  in 
diabetics  than  in  people  who  are  not  dia- 
betic. And,  of  course,  the  average  dia- 
betic uses  far  in  excess  of  the  average 
person,  a  daily  number  of  foods  and  bev- 
erages containing  saccharin.  In  fact,  the 
mortality  ratio  of  deaths  due  to  all  types 
of  cancer  for  males  was  only  85  percent 
of  that  found  in  the  general  population. 
These  facts  have  been  documented  by 
Dr.  C.  Cuyler  Hammond  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  Headquarters  in 
New  York.  Along  with  others,  I  urge  the 
early  passage  of  H.R.  5166,  to  amend  the 
Delaney  clause  by  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  a  reconsideration  of  an  adverse 
determination  made  by  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  on  a  certain  food  addi- 
tive, or  actually,  provide  a  way  of  ap- 
pealing a  ban  when  an  additive  is  found 
to  induce  cancer  in  test  animals.  Cer- 
tainly the  theory  that  public  benefits 
outweigh  public  risk  factors  is  sound  and 
must  be  maintained. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  disapproval 
over  the  recent  FDA  decision  to  ban 
saccharin.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  level  in  which  decisions  are  made  by 
the  FDA  in  regard  to  the  use  of  drugs. 
The  most  significant  consequence  of  this 
decision,  however,  affects  the  vital  health 
of  over  10  million  Americans  who  must 
restrict  sugar  in  their  diets — primarily 
the  diabetics.  There  are  millions  of  oth- 
ers, however,  who  use  saccharin  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  their  caloric  intake 
down  and  for  others,  physical  reasons 
such  as  heart  disease,  hypertension  or 
cardiovascular  diseases. 

The  response  in  my  office  to  the  ban 
has  been  tremendous.  Over  200  of  my 
constituents  have  written  in  asking  me 
to  oppose  this  decision  by  PDA.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  Congress  can  achieve 
some  permanent  change  in  the  amend- 
ment which  caused  all  the  trouble  in  the 

first  Dl9,f*P 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  proposed  FDA  ban  on  the  use 
of  saccharin  affects  so  many  people,  it 
seems  to  me  the  situation  demands  that 
we  give  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought 
to  the  approach  we  take  and  the  direc- 
tion of  our  efforts  and  that  we  try  to  find 
the  right  balance. 

I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  of  any 
extreme  action  because  the  questions 
raised  by  the  recently  announced  ban 
cannot  necessarily  be  answered  immedi- 
ately in  a  precise  manner.  This  is  really  a 
question  of  values  and  so  many  variable 
factors  come  into  play  that  a  common 
sense  approach  is  called  for. 

In  actuality,  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  accurately  predict  the  percentage 
of  the  population  that  will  develop  can- 
cer from  exposure  to  a  dose  of  a  particu- 
lar substance  for  a  certain  period  of 
time.  This  is  so  because  there  is  no  direct 
observation  of  the  human  population.  In 
a  sense,  this  lack  of  conclusive  evidence 
based  on  human  consumption  forces  us 
into  a  situation  whereby  the  real  ques- 
tion might  be  one  of  benefits  versus 
risks.  The  entire  issue  Is  not  only  a  scien- 
tific one;  it  is  a  complex  issue  with  social, 
health  and  economic  aspects. 


Like  some  other  of  my  colleagues  here 
today,  I  have  joined  in  various  legislative 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  situation.  I  have 
signed  a  letter  to  the  FDA  Commissioner 
expressing  the  view  that  the  announced 
ban  on  the  use  of  saccharin  is  precipi- 
tous, inasmuch  as  the  action  was  based 
on  the  results  of  a  Canadian  studj', 
rather  than  on  an  FDA  study  of  its  own. 

And,  I  have  joined  with  our  colleague, 
Jim  Martin,  who  has  initiated  this  spe- 
cial order  today,  in  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  proposed  ban  should  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  Congress  has  held  hear- 
ings and  found  that  normal  consumption 
of  saccharin  is  unsaie.  In  addition,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  joined  with  him  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  change  the 
process  of  determining  the  safety  of  food 
additives  and  permitting  the  continued 
use  of  saccharin.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
responsible  and  practical  approach.  The 
bill  does  not  repeal  the  Delaney  clause, 
which  is  the  legislative  basis  for  the  test- 
ing of  food  substances  by  the  FDA.  And. 
I  for  one  certainly  do  not  advocate  that 
we  scrap  that  law  entirely;  I  feel  that 
we  should  perhaps  modify  it.  The  meas- 
ure which  I  have  cosponsored  provides 
us  with  a  mechanism  for  reconsidering 
an  adverse  determination  by  the  FDA 
when  a  food  additive  or  substance  is 
found  to  induce  cancer  in  animals.  This 
will  insure  a  degree  of  fiexibility  in  the 
way  of  allowing  an  appeal  of  a  proposed 
ban,  something  which  is  so  obviously 
absent  in  the  current  testing  process.  It 
will  offer  an  opportunity  to  make  a  more 
responsible  determination,  taking  into 
account  the  various  factors  involved — 
health,  social  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Americans 
depend  on  the  use  of  saccharin  for  health 
reasons — those  with  diabetes,  heart  dis- 
ease, hypertension,  and  cardiovascular 
disease,  as  well  as  many  others  who  are 
overweight  or  who  want  to  prevent 
obesity.  These  people  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  ban  on  saccharin.  We  must 
act  with  deliberation  in  taking  a  respon- 
sible course  of  action  on  the  proposed 
saccharin  ban.  What  we  do  now  on  this 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  untold 
millions  of  people  now  and  in  the  future. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
a  most  interesting  and,  what  I  believed 
to  be,  a  well -reasoned  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  the  noted  biologist. 
Barry  Commoner,  in  which  he  refiected 
a  good  deal  of  insight  into  the  entire 
issue  of  the  testing  of  food  additives  and 
substances.  Because  I  feel  that  it  is  an 
objective  assessment  of  the  problem,  I 
submit  the  article  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  useful  guideline  for  our  cur- 
rent and  future  actions  on  this  complex 
issue : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27.  1977] 

Saccharin   and   Cancer 

(By  Barry  Commoner) 

The  current  controversy  about  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration's  decision  to  ban 
saccharin,  based  on  tests  which  show  that  it 
produces  cancer  in  laboratory  rats,  reveals 
a  serious  degree  of  confusion  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  tests  and  about  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  risk  of  cancer. 

Some  claim  that  tests  carried  out  on  rats 
do  not  apply  to  people  because  of  the  blologl- 
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cal  difference  between  the  two  -^ 
pie  aren't  rats.")  Some  claim  tha 
of  such  testa  are  Irrelevant 
volve  extremely  high  exposures 
countered  In  human  experience, 
would  have  to  drink  800  bottles 

per  day  to  be  exposed  to  the 

charln  equivalent  to  that  fed  to 
Finally,    others    propose    that 
Amendment,  which  forbids  the 
food  of  any  amount  of  a  substanc  e 
cause  cancer  In  any  species  of 
be  replaced  by  a  procedure 
the  anticipated  risk  of  cancer 
social  benefits  of  using  the  subs. 
This    confusion   Is    dangeroiis 

threatens  to  hinder  the  most ^ 

that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
human  toll  of  cancer:  that  of 
posure  to  environmental  agents 
sponsible  for  at  least  three- 
U.S.  cancer  incidence. 

To  begin  with,  we  must   

because  of  the  unquestionable  _. 
dence  that  most  of  the  U.S.  cance 
is  due  to  environmental  agents, 
slble  prevention  for  the  disease  1 
contact  with  these  agents.  Nearly 
agents  are  carbon-containing  ch 
stances,    mostly  synthesized   by 
chemical  industry,  rather  than 
nature.   There   is  sound   sclentlfl<! 
that  most  of  these  substances  do 
trigger  the  development  of  cancel 
they  are  converted  Into  active  ca 
the  body  by  the  metabolic  action 

It  has  also  been  established  tha ; 
Ity  of  different  animal  species  to 
or  convert,  environmental 
inherently  active  cancer-causing 
varies  greatly.  Thus,  when  fed  a 
carcinogen  called  AAF,  rats  will 
ways   develop   cancer,    whereas 
will  never  develop  It. 

Clearly,  the  best  way  to 
substances  cause  cancer  In  people 
to  observe  the  effects  of  different 
on   people.    Obviously^   since 
posure  is  unthinkable' and  becaus( 
ologlcal  data  are  obscured  by  long 
demograhplc    factors,    such 

very  dUBcult  to  obtain.  An  , 

kind  of  intense  occupational  or 
exposures  that  too  often  occur, 
such  exposures  yield  a  list  of  a_ 
20  substances  which  can  be  dlrec 
to  cBMse  cancer  in  people.  But 
far  too  short  to  explain  the  stron  ; 
ence  of  the  incidence  of  cancer  in 
States  on  the  environment  which 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
by-county    survey.    Many    more 
must  be  involved;   the  question  1 
identify  them. 

Meanwhile,    tests   on   laboratory 
particularly  rats  and  mice,   have 
a   list   now   approaching   a   thoi 
stances   known   to   cause   cancer 

more  species.  What  does  this 

us  about  the   likelihood   that   a 
substance  will  cause  cancer  in 
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AMT  AmMAL  EQUALS  SOME 

A  basic  fact  about  animal  test) 
Laboratory  anmials  are  strains  wl 
been  intentionally  bred  into  hlghlj 
populations.  Most  laboratory  animul 
are   highly  uniform  in  their 

carcinogens.  In  any  one  strain ^ 

tory  rat  Is  very  much  like  the  next 
as  already  indicated,  one  strain, 
may  be  very  different  from  the  .„ 

One  of  the  most  important  fac 
determines   the  sensitivity  of  a 
strain  of  animal  Is  the  activity  of 
system  which  converts  envln 

clnogens  into  active  metabolic  ^ 

actually  trigger  the  cancer.  (In  the 
example,     the     rat's     carclnogen-i 
enzymes  are  able  to  convert  AAF 
active  metabolic  product,  while 
pig  enzymes  are  not. ) 

(A  new  type  of  test,  in  which  the  Ability  of 
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a  substance  to  Induce  genetic  changes,  or 
mutations,  in  bacteria  is  used  to  predict  its 
carcinogenicity   toward   laboratory  animals, 
promises  to  deliver  this   Information   more 
rapidly  than  animal  tests.)    Once  this  in- 
formation is  in  hand,  a  decision  regarding 
whether  and  how  human  exposure  to  it  is  to 
be  controlled  becomes  Inescapable.  Such  a 
decision  can  be  made  in  two  alternative  ways: 
1.  ABSOLUTE    (i.e.,   the  Delaney  Amend- 
ment) :  This  approach  Involves  the  decision 
that,  given  the  disastrous  health  effects  of 
cancer,  no  benefit  from  a  particular  substance 
is  worth  the  risk,  however  small  It  may  be. 
And,  evidence  that  a  substance  causes  cancer 
in  a  laboratory  animal  means  that  some  peo- 
ple also  run  the  risk  of  cancer.  Accordingly 
there  is  scientific  support  for  the  scientific 
assumption  inherent  In  the  Delaney  Amend- 
ment— that  a  positive  animal  test  for  car- 
cinogenicity is  evidence  of  a  risk  to  people. 
In  effect,   then   this   approach   involves   no 
further   evaluation   by   society,   other   than 
the  assertion  that  no  risk  of  cancer  to  peo- 
ple is  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
deliberately  induced.  No  evaluation  of  ben- 
efits Is  undertaken  in  this  approach.  Thus, 
once  the  absolute  evaluation  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  cancer  risk  Is  accepted,  the  de- 
cision rests  only  on  a  purely  scientific  fact: 
that,  on  the  basis  of  animal  tests,  a  sub- 
stance is  or  is  not  carcinogenic. 

2.  RELATIVE  (I.e.,  risk/benefit  evalua- 
tion) :  This  approach  Is  now  being  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  Delaney  Amendment.  In 
keeping  with  the  approach  used  to  evaluate 
general  environmental  hazards,  this  method 
asserts  that  action  should  be  based  on  the 
socially  perceived  balance  between  the  car- 
cinogenic risk  of  exposure  to  a  substance, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  using  the 
substance.  For  example,  the  risk  of  cancer 
from  using  saccharin  would  be  balanced 
against  the  benefits  it  yields  In  weight  con- 
trol or  in  the  diet  of  diabetics.  This  ap- 
proach Involves  the  scientific  evaluation  of 
the  risk  of  cancer,  as  well  as  the  scientific 
evaluation  of  the  benefits  associated  with  a 
substance.  However,  balancing  the  benefits 
against  the  risks  belongs  not  to  the  domain 
of  science,  but  to  society.  The  assessment  is  a 
value  Judgment— a  social  rather  than  a  scien- 
tific process. 

In  order  to  ensure  an  informed  social 
evaluation,  the  magnitudes  of  the  risks  and 
benefits  need  to  be  scientifically  evaluated. 
As  already  pointed  out,  animal  tests  about  a 
given  carcinogen  can  produce  a  vital  but 
qualitative  conclusion:  that  the  risk  of  can- 
cer among  exposed  people  is  not  zero.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  benefits  of  a  substance,  such 
as  saccharin,  can  often  be  assessed  over  a 
wide  range  of  values. 

For  example,  if  saccharin  is  essential  In 
the  diet  of  a  diabetic,  it  has  the  considerable 
benefit  of  extending  human  life.  In  contrast, 
saccharin  used  in  the  massive  marketing  of 
"diet  soda."  which  for  most  people  could  be 
replaced  by  another  product,  can  be  as- 
signed a  much  lower  benefit. 

Similarly,  the  social  benefit  of  an  antl- 
leukemla  drug  which  is  Itself  carcinogenic 
may  be  quite  high,  whereas  the  social  benefit 
of  a  carcinogenic  food  dye  Is  very  low. 

In  the  same  way,  the  use  of  polyvlnylchlo- 
rtde — ^from  which  the  carcinogen  vinyl  chlo- 
ride may  leach — may  have  a  very  high  social 
value  in  an  artificial  heart  valve,  because 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  this  essential  func- 
tion. In  contrast,  the  use  of  the  same  poly- 
vlnylchlorlde  in  food  packaging  has  a  much 
lower  social  value,  beca\ise  safer  substitutes, 
such  as  glass  or  paper,  are  available. 

Thvis.  if  we  choose  the  option  of  balancing 
the  risks  and  benefits  of  carcinogens  we  face 
a  rather  unusual  situation:  While  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attach  a  wide  range  of  values  to  the 
various  possible  benefits  of  using  a  carcino- 
gen, about  all  that  can  be  said  about  the 
risk  is  that  it  does  or  does  not  exist.  Given 
this  sitiiatlon,  the  practical  course  of  mak- 


ing  the   social   rlsk/beneflt   Judgment    can 
take  one  of  the  following  general  forms: 

1.  If,  balanced  against  the  fact  that  the 
risk  of  cancer  from  a  particular  substance  Is 
greater  than  zero,  it  Is  determined  that  the 
associated  benefit  is  essentially  zero,  then 
the  substance  would  be  banned.  For  exam- 
ple, carcinogenic  food  dyes  would  be  banned 
on  the  grounds  that  they  contribute  nothing 
to  nutrition,  which  is  the  social  value  of 
food. 

2.  At  the  other  extreme,  if  the  social  bene- 
fit associated  with  the  use  of  a  carcinogen 
is  Judged  to  be  so  great — for  example,  saving 
a  life  that  would  certainly  be  lost  other- 
wise— that  it  warrants  even  a  large  carcino- 
genic risk,  the  substance  would  be  approved 
for  that  social  use.  For  example,  saccharin 
might  be  approved  for  use  by  diabetics  who 
have  no  alternative  way  to  achieve  an  ac- 
ceptable diet,  but  banned  for  massive  use  In 
diet  soda,  on  the  grounds  that  there  are 
equally  or  more  effective  ways  to  control 
weight. 

3.  In  intermediate  cases,  it  would  again  be 
necessary  to  reach  some  Judgment  of  the 
benefits  associated  with  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stance, so  that  its  social  value  can  be  bal- 
anced against  the  evidence  that  It  creates 
some  risk  of  cancer.  Such  a  Judgment  would 
be  more  difficult  than  the  first  two,  but  not 
Impossible. 

What  is  noteworthy  about  this  kind  of 
risk/benefit  evaluation — necessitated  bv  the 
peculiarly  qualitative  nature  of  carcinogenic 
risks — is  that  the  social  balance  between  risk 
and  benefit  Is,  In  practice,  based  on  a  com- 
parUon  of  the  social  benefits  of  different  sub- 
stances which  are  known  to  Involve  some, 
unmeasurable  but  real,  risk  of  cancer.  This 
means,  therefore,  that  if  the  risk/benefit  ap- 
proach is  chosen  to  deal  with  carcinogens 
(for  example.  If,  in  the  case  of  food  addi- 
tives, the  Delaney  Amendment  is  revoked) 
the  decision  will  need  to  be  based  on  the  so- 
cial evaluation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  any  chemical  that  Imposes  a  risk  of 
cancer. 

The  foregoing  arguments  apply  not  only 
to  the  carcinogenicity  of  chemicals,  but  also 
to  most  of  the  toxic  effects  of  chemicals 
since  these  are  often  as  difficult  to  assess 
quantitatively.  In  effect,  then,  if  the  risk/ 
benefit  approach  Is  adopted,  it  means  that 
society  must  undertake  to  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  their  value  to  society,  what  chemical 
substances  are  to  be  produced,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  come  Into  contact  with  people. 
This  will  require  social  governance  of  deci- 
sions— about  what  chemicals  to  produce  and 
for  what  purposes— which,  in  our  present 
economic  system,  are  governed  not  by  social 
but  by  private  interests. 

Now,  the  situation  in  people  Is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. Human  populations  are,  of  course, 
much  more  variable  in  their  characteristics 
than  inbred  strains  of  laboratory  animals 
There  Is  now  specific  evidence  that  this 
variability  occurs  in  the  enzymes  that  are 
Involved  in  activating  environmental  car- 
cinogens. For  example,  according  to  a  recent 
study  of  enzyme  activity  In  the  placentas  of 
pregnant  mice  and  pregnant  women,  activity 
varied  by  only  10  per  cent  among  individual 
mice,  while  among  different  women.  It  varied 
by  7.000  per  cent.  In  this  experiment,  the 
women  were  all  cigarette  smokers,  and  the 
mice  were  also  exposed  to  cigarette  smoke. 
(This  reflects  another  essential  fact  about 
carcinogen-activating  enzymes:  their  pro- 
duction Is  considerably  increased  by  exposure 
to  a  number  of  environmental  agents — of 
which  many,  but  not  all,  are  carcinogens — 
including  tobacco  smoke,  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons such  as  DDT  and  PCB  and  certain 
drugs. ) 

People  then,  are  more  variable  than  pure- 
bred strains  of  laboratory  animals  in  their 
genetically  determined  levels  of  enzyme  ac- 
tivity (this  may  well  explain  why  not  all 
smokers  develop  cancer) ;  in  addition,  people 
are  exposed  to  a  much  more  variable  envi- 
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ronment  of  substances  (such  as  tobacco 
smoke)  that  can  stimulate  the  carcinogen- 
activating  enzymes. 

This  very  different  range  of  variability 
among  populations  of  laboratory  animals  and 
of  people  must  be  carefully  considered  in  In- 
terpreting animal  tests  on  carcinogens.  In 
the  absence  of  direct  data  on  people,  there 
Is  little  point  In  comparing  the  entire  hu- 
man population  to  either  a  population  of 
carcinogen-sensitive  rats  or  to  a  population 
of  carcinogen-resistant  guinea  pigs.  Rather, 
because  the  human  popvUation  is  so  variable, 
it  will  contain  some  individuals  who  react- 
like  one  species,  some  who  react  like  the 
other  and  many  who  occupy  the  whole  range 
in  between.  Once  it  is  established  that  a  sub- 
stance is  carcinogenic  toward  any  species  of 
laboratory  animal,  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
cause  cancer  in  some  individuals  in  the  hu- 
man population. 

WHY  THE  I,ARGE  DOSAGE 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  actual  incidence  of  cancer  observed  in 
laboratory  tests  and  in  human  populations. 
The  overall  annual  incidence  of  cancer  in 
the  United  States  Is  about  0.3  per  cent:  and 
at  tliat  rate  cancer  Is  the  second  highest 
cause  of  death.  A  1  per  cent  incidence  would 
be  huge.  To  reduce  this  incidence,  we  need 
to  know  What  environmental  substances  are 
responsible  for  incidences  of  cancers  of  the 
order  of  about  1  per  cent. 

In  order  to  measure  such  a  small  statisti- 
cal effect  in  a  laboratory  experiment,  huge 
numbers  of  animals  would  be  needed.  There- 
fore, much  higher  doses  of  carcinogen  are 
used,  so  that  the  cancer  incidence  among  the 
test  animals  is  usually  between  50  and  100 
per  cent. 

The  purpose  of  the  animal  test  is  not  to 
determine  whether  people  would  get  cancer 
from  such  high  exposures,  but  only  to  de- 
cide in  a  feasible,  statistically  significant 
way,  whether  or  not  the  substance  will  cause 
cancer  in  the  test  animal.  Such  tests  can 
usually  give  an  unequivocal  answer,  at  the 
large  doses  that  are  customarily  used.  For 
example,  animals  fed  large  amounts  of  sugar, 
aspirin  or  sulfa  drugs  do  not  develop  cancer. 
It  is  therefore  scientific  nonsense  to  assert, 
as  sonie  people  have  that  "any  chemical  given 
in  a  sufficiently  high  dose  will  cause  cancer. 

To  compare  the  carcinogenic  potency  of 
different  substances  is  extremely  difficult.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  carcinogenicity  of  chemicals, 
"Comparison  of  potency  between  compounds 
can  only  be  made  if  and  when  substances 
have  been  tested  simultaneously."  Since  such 
comparison  tests  are  rare  and  involve  rela- 
tively few  substances,  there  is  little  basis  for 
quantitative  evaluation  of  the  potency  of 
most  carcinogens,  especially  where  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  extrapolate  from  animal  data  to  hu- 
man beings.  However,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  there  is  usually  no  absolutely  "safe" 
level  for  exposure  to  a  carcinogen;  low  ex- 
posures Involve  a  small,  but  not  zero.  risk. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  observations  of 
human  populations,  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict what  percentage  of  the  population  will 
develop  cancer  when  exposed  to  a  given  con- 
centration of  a  particular  substance  over  a 
stated  period  of  time.  Except  for  the  rela- 
tively few  substances  (such  as  vinyl  chlo- 
ride) directly  observed  to  cause  cancer  in 
people,  those  substances  shown  to  be  car- 
cinogenic to  animals  must  be  regarded  as 
a  cancer  risk  of  unknown  degree.  Animal 
tests  tell  us  that  the  risk  is  not  zero,  but 
they  do  not  tell  us  the  size  of  the  risk. 

BISKS   AND    BENEFITS 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  risk  of  a  carcinogen  to  people  ought  to 
be  evaluated  against  its  benefits. 

For  example,  what  is  the  benefit  of  a 
carcinogenic  dye  that  makes  hot  dogs  red? 
If  the  social  purpose  of  hot  dogs  is  to  novu-- 


Ish  people,  then — leaving  aside  the  argu- 
ment about  what  contribution  the  hot  dog 
itself  makes  to  human  nutrition — the  dye 
has  no  value  at  all.  If  "market  research" 
shows  that  people  are  more  likely  to  buy 
red-dyed  hot  dogs  than  a  competitive  brand 
which  is  not  dyed,  then  the  only  social  value 
of  the  dye  is  to  enable  the  first  company  to 
sell  more  hot  dogs. 

In  the  same  way,  the  social  benefit  de- 
rived from  preservatives  is  that  they  help 
make  possible  the  production  of  foods  at 
large,  centralized  factories  from  which  they 
■  are  shipped  over  large  distances  and  neces- 
sarily long  times.  If  a  food  preservation 
turns  out  to  be  carcinogenic,  then  the  risk 
must  be  evaluated  not  against  the  benefit 
of  buying  "fresh"  food  but  against  the  rela- 
tive benefits  of  preserving  food  for  long 
shipment,  or  arranging  to  produce  it  locally 
and  to  deliver  it  fresh. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  once  the 
attempt  is  made  to  weigh  the  risks  against 
the  benefits  of  a  food  additive — or  of  any 
of  the  numerous  synthetic  chemicals  intro- 
duced into  the  environment  by  the  petro- 
chemical industry — very  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic, social  and  even  political  questions  are 
raised.  In  practical  terms,  a  substance  is 
designated  as  a  "carcinogen"  by  animal 
testing. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  some 
time  during  his  career,  nearly  every 
American  politiciaA  has  been  given  this 
simple  advice:  trust  the  people.  Gen- 
erally these  words  have  been  wise.  In- 
deed, the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  is  the  foundation  on  which 
our  American  system  is  built. 

If  my  mailbox  is  any  indicator,  there 
has  been  more  spontaneous  outrage 
against  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's saccharin  ban  than  against  any 
other  recent  Government  action.  The 
common  thread  in  this  letter  is  this: 
Saccharin  is  important  to  Americans. 
They  have  benefited,  not  suffered,  from 
its  availability.  They  want  to  continue 
to  use  it. 

In  other  words,  the  people  are  asking 
their  Government  to  trust  them  to  act  in 
their  own  best  interests.  A  modest  re- 
quest. I  submit,  in  the  greatest  demo- 
cratic society  the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  it  often  does,  the  message  the  peo- 
ple are  sending  to  Washington  makes 
sense.  No  evidence  exists  to  indicate  that 
saccharin  has  ever  harmed  a  human 
being.  But  because  of  the  Delaney 
amendment,  which  has  been  examined  so 
closely  in  recent  weeks,  and  decried  so 
forcefully  by  my  colleagues  this  after- 
noon on  the  floo'-  of  the  House,  saccharin 
will  be  taken  off  the  market  in  July  with- 
out congressional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  saccharin  prohibition 
affects  citizens  in  every  congressional 
district.  But  the  Delaney  amendment  has 
had  a  previous  impact  on  my  13th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  in  connection  with  the 
banning  of  cyclamate  in  1969.  Cyclamate, 
widely  acclaimed  as  the  best  of  the  arti- 
ficial sweeteners,  was  developed  by  Ab- 
bott Laboratories  of  North  Chicago.  Like 
saccharin,  it  has  never  shown  to  cause 
cancer — or  any  other  malady — in  a  sin- 
gle human  being.  But  because  massive 
doses  caused  cancer  in  laboratory 
animals,  the  FDA  removed  cyclamate 
from  the  market.  The  economic  impact 
of  this  action  on  both  Abbott  and  the 
entire  North  Chicago  commimity  was 
profoimd. 


The  saccharin  ban  is  the  most  strik- 
ing of  many  recent  examples  of  a  trend 
toward  overprotective  government.  The 
general  outcry  against  the  ban  holds 
echoes  of  many  individual  letters  to  my 
office  protesting  other  well-intentioned 
Federal  restrictions,  imposing  mandatory 
inconveniences  on  frequently  imwilling 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  and 
Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  for  reserving  time 
today  for  discussion  of  this  important 
topic. 

Sensible  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  the  Delaney  clause  and 
allow  saccharin  to  remain  on  the  market, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  cosponsor- 
ship  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  surrounding  this  un- 
necessary and  potentially  harmful  sac- 
charin ban  will  raise  for  our  further  con- 
sideration the  issue  of  how  much  the 
American  public  wants  Congress  to  strip 
away  its  ability  to  make  choices  in  its 
own  perceived  best  interest. 

Surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  consider  exactly  how  much  we  do  trust 
the  people. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  contin- 
ued use  of  saccharin  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple, including  diabetics  and  those  with 
weight  problems,  who  need  this  im- 
portant food  additive.  I  have  joined  with 
many  other  Members  in  cosponsoring 
Congressman  Jna  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina's bill,  H.R.  5592,  the  food  additive 
safety  amendments  of  1977,  which  will 
insure  that  saccharin  will  continue  to 
be  available  on  the  market,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  ban  the  use  of 
saccharin  has  understandably  drawn 
loud  and  continuing  protests,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  mischief  lies  not  so 
much  with  the  FDA  as  with  the  Federal 
law  this  Agency  is  required  to  enforce. 
A  change  written  into  the  FDA  statute 
in  1958  bars  the  use  of  any  food  additive 
that  "is  found  to  induce  cancer  when 
ingested  by  man  or  animal."  The  prob- 
lem, of  course,  is  that  many  beneficial 
substances,  if  taken  in  massive  quan- 
tity, may  cause  cancer.  Proof  that 
saccharin  was  a  danger  to  health  would 
justify  a  ban.  But  saccharin  has  been 
used  for  over  80  years  and  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  any  human  being 
has  developed  cancer  by  using  this  arti- 
ficial sweetener.  The  test  on  which  the 
ban  rests  involved  feeding  Canadian  rats 
stupendous  doses  of  saccharin — the 
equivalent  of  a  human  consuming  800 
12-ounce  bottles  of  diet  soft  drink  daily 
for  40  years.  This  is  ridiculous. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  would  change 
the  present  law  by  requiring  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  intake  level  at  which  a  sub- 
stance induces  cancer  in  animals  "in  re- 
lation to  the  reasonably  expected  in- 
take of  humans."  This  provides  a  remedy 
which  will  prevent  action  such  as  this 
ludicrous  ban  on  saccharin,  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  provide  for  the 
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careful  control  of  food  and  drug 
ucts  that  is  so  essential  for  The 
health. 

But  millions  of  Americans  nfced 
cial  sweeteners  for  medical 
use  in  diet  control,  and  It  is 
deny  them  this  product  when  i 
clear  and  present  danger  of 
human  health. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speake 
are  concerned  about  the  mena  ;e 
cer,  and  we  want  to  provide  for 
est  practicable  margin  of  safety 
cancer  in  foods,  food  additives, 
which  are  taken  into  the  huma:  i . 
The  ruling  on  saccliarin  seeifs 
most  extreme  application  of 
dence,  however,  and  there  is  _. 
able  concern  among  diabetics 
folks  who  should  not  consume 
ural  sugar. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  oiit 
ample,  a  human  would  have  to 

800  diet  sodas  a  day  for  a 

gest  a  comparable  amount  of 
charin  fed  to  the  rats  in  th^ 
Canadian  test.  Hence,  it  is  no  .. 
ban  is  regarded  as  premature, 
and  cruel  by  millions  of 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  b( 
sor  of  the  Martin  bill,  H.R. 
amend   the   Delaney   clause 
greater  realism  involving  the  _ 
of  research  results.  I  am  prepar$ 
port  any  variation  of  it  which 
tect  the  public  not  only  from 
established    cancer    dangers    _. 
products,  but  also  from  overhast  y 
on  shaky  evidence,  such  as  in 
saccharin. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
the  issue  of  banning  saccharin  , 
come  a  symbol  to  the  Americafa 
of  the  autocratic  authority  of 
eral  Government.  This  is  the  „. 
perience  of  minutely  directinl; 
lives  of  all  of  the  people  in  our 

The     Federal     Drug     

should  seek  judicial  review  to 
has  the  power  to  issue  this  bar 
Law  85-929  was  passed  back  in 

stated,  "be  It  enacted  by  the 

the   House    of   Representatives 
United  States  of  America  In 
sembled.  that  this  act  may  be 
the  Food  Additives  Amendment 
Tins  makes  it  very  plain  that 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  States.  The  FDA 
tation   would   appear-  to   be 
United  Nations.  The  FDA  has  . 
rat  experiments  made  by  the 
Government  in  Canada  and 
these  Canadian  studies  establish 
datory  law  within  the  United 

The  PDA  is  referring  to  a  sectic^n 
law  which  says  "after  tests 
appropriate  for  the  evaluation 
safety  of  food  additives  to  induc< 
in  man  or  animal."  Tests  which 
pared  in  Canada  are  not  _^ 
an  evaluation  in  the  United  States 
by  nature  of  the  fact  that  the 
passed   by   the   U.S.   Congress 
United  States  and  by  the  explidit 
appropriate  it  is  evident  that 
never  intended  to  establish  our 
life  in  this  coimtry  based  on 

and  studies  of  the  Canadian 

We  must  have  judicial  review  of  toe  sac- 
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prod-     charin  ban  because  the  PDA  proposes  a 
public     constitutional  violation  of  the  civil  rights 
of  American  citizens. 

Legislation  should  be  responsive  to  the 
American  people.  We  live  in  a  Republic 
where  Congressmen  represent  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  have  just  mailed  a  question- 
naire to  my  district  asking  for  their  views 
and  ideas.  Of  the  eight  questions  I  had 
one  which  asked  "Do  you  favor  placing  a 
Federal  ban  on  Saccharin?"  I  just  picked 
up  a  random  sample  bundle  of  2,558  ques- 
tionnaires. There  were  144  that  had  no 
opinion.  There  were  138  that  believed  in 
the  Ban  and  2.420  that  were  opposed  to 
the  ban.  This  survey  is  representative  of 
all  America. 

Many  people  have  asked  us  why  they 
did  not  ban  cigarettes  instead  of  Sac- 
charin. Many  people  object  on  the 
grounds  that  individual  choice  should 
determine  what  we  eat  in  our  own  living 
pattern. 

But  the  strongest  objections  come  from 
the  Weight  Watchers  and  the  diabetics. 
Let  me  quote  on  what  I  have  just  read: 

I  am  physically  unable  to  tolerate  sugar 
and  have  been  using  saccharin  for  over  20 
years  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have  never  had 
any  adverse  effects  from  it.  I  am  past  70 
years  old  with  crippling  arthritis,  as  well  as 
other  aUments,  and  I  find  this  added  burden 
very  hard  to  take. 
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In  the  entire  history  of  our  country 
there  is  nothing  yet  that  has  proved  that 
saccharin  causes  cancer.  Any  chemical 
substance  can  have  adverse  effects  if  used 
in  too  great  a  quantity.  Even  pure  water 
can  have  a  negative  reaction.  Even  sim- 
light  can  be  adverse.  But  used  in  proper 
balance  we  And  that  pure  water,  fresh 
sunlight,  and  saccharin  lead  to  a  better 
balanced  life. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  sponsoring  this  special 
order  to  speak  out  against  the  proposed 
ban  on  saccharin.  I  feel  sufficient  partici- 
pation by  Members  will  greatly  enhance 
our  efforts  to  gain  a  reversal  of  this  most 
unfortunate  and  unjustified  position 

I  would  imagine  that  if  I  as  an  individ- 
ual were  to  consume  more  than  1  000 
saccharin-treated  soft  drinks  in  a  year  I 
might  conceivably  increase  my  risks  of 
acquiring  cancer— not  to  add  some  other 
elements  of  illness.  Yet,  practically 
speakmg,  who  consumes  this  quantity  of 
soft  dnnks  and  who  uses  1.5  million 
packages  of  saccharin  a  year'  To  my 
knowledge,  only  a  collection  of  100  Cana- 
dian rats  ever  were  so  brave  and  they 
really  had  no  choice. 

Yet,  it  was  based  on  this  most  extreme 
of  experimental  procedures  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  issued  their 
dictum  proposing  a  ban  of  saccharin 
Correspondingly  under  the  provisions  of 
the  archaic  Delaney  Act  this  constituted 
appropriate  testing  sufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  uphold  this  de- 
cision. Fortunately,  this  has  not  yet  been 
the  case.  We  in  the  Congrer.  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  some  necessary  revi- 
sions in  the  Delaney  amendment.  I  have 
offered  legislation  in  this  area  which  is 
designed  primarily  to  give  the  Secretary 
greater  discretion  in  his  determination  of 
those  products  which  should  be  baimed 
for  health  reasons. 


In  the  case  of  saccharin,  we  are  talking 
about  a  product  used  widely  by  millions 
of  Americans  for  many  years  without  any 
documented  ill  effects.  It  is  a  vital  com- 
modity for  the  chronically  ovei-weight 
and  the  10  million  diabetics  in  this  Na- 
tion. What  are  they  to  do  if  the  ban  goes 
into  effect?  V/ill  they  then  be  forced  to 
acquire  saccharin  by  prescription — at  a 
cost  at  least  three  times  higher  than  at 
present?  There  is  no  real  alternative  to 
saccharin — true  there  are  some  substi- 
tutes being  devised,  but  they  are  several 
years  away  and  what  is  one  to  do  for 
now? 

The  only  real  answer  lies  in  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  revise  the  Delaney 
amendment  for  this,  and  any  future  at- 
tempts to  ban  important  commodity  or 
food  substances.  Such  legislation  is  need- 
ed to  prevent  the  saccharin  ban  from 
going  into  effect. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  The  American  Government 
does  have  an  obligation  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  clearly  dangerous  carcino- 
genic products.  The  incidences  of  cancer 
are  increasing  at  a  rate  which  mandates 
our  continual  monitoring  of  all  suspected 
dangerous  food  products.  But  let  us  not 
be  overzealous  or  hysterical  in  our  pur- 
suit of  food  additive  safety.  Changes  in 
the  existing  law  should  strike  a  reason- 
able balance,  and  I  fully  support  their 
immediate  consideration  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I 
am  not  the  only  Member  of  Congress 
who  is  besieged  with  hundreds  of  letters 
and  petitions  from  citizens  outraged  by 
the  proposed  FDA  ban  on  saccharin. 
Daily,  my  constituents  have  brought  to 
my  attention  their  unanimous  disap- 
proval of  the  removal  of  the  only  non- 
caloric  sweetener  which  is  still  legal  In 
the  United  States. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  share 
their  alarm.  First,  as  the  father  of  a 
diabetic  and  as  an  interested  member  of 
the  Diabetes  Association  of  Greater 
Kansas  City,  I  have  concern  over  the 
consequences  which  may  occur  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  relied  on  sac- 
charin as  the  only  substitute  for  sugar. 
I  had  a  letter  on  my  desk  last  week  which 
contained  the  following  brief  message: 

Please  help  us  to  keep  saccharin.  I  am  70 
years  old  and  a  diabetic.  I  can't  have  sugar. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  think  of  a  reply 
which  would  satisfy  this  distressed 
citizen. 

I  am  receiving  another  type  of  letter. 
This  letter  is  from  people  who  have  been 
using  saccharin  In  their  fight  against 
weight  problems.  Often  I  assure  you, 
their  reliance  on  saccharin  does  not  stem 
from  cosmetic  worries  but  from  legiti- 
mate desires  to  improve  or  maintain  a 
healthy  weight.  Many  mature  and  re- 
sponsible adults  have  written  me: 

I  have  been  using  sugar  substitutes  and 
sugar-free  soft  drinks  for  years  to  cut  down 
on  my  caloric  intake.  I  have  done  so  for 
health  reasons,  with  the  speclflc  advice  of 
my  physician. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  overweight 
syndrome  which  plagues  many  Ameri- 
cans and  increases  their  susceptibility  to 
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heart  disease,  and  for  women,  the  pos- 
sibility of  breast  cancer. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  that 
there  is  a  third  type  of  letter  which  dis- 
turbs me  most  of  all.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents from  eastern  Kansas  have  ex- 
pressed intelligent,  rational  concern 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  regulate  the  lives  of 
its  citizens.  I  received  a  long  petition 
which  is  only  one  Illustration  of  the 
complaints  about  Federal  Interference. 
The  signers  of  the  petition  stated: 

As  always,  I  ask  that  the  facts  continue 
to  be  given  to  me  whenever  tests  are  proven 
in  the  laboratories  in  regard  to  our  Food  and 
Drug  usage  but  allow  me  to  make  the  deci- 
sion myself  whether  to  continue  using  such 
a  product  or  not.  I  do  not  want  it  dictated 
to  me  by  government  control. 

It  strikes  me  as  absurd  that  In  a  so- 
ciety that  permits  the  legal  use  of  cig- 
arettes, which  long  ago  were  branded  a 
dangerous  carcinogenic;  automobiles, 
which  result  in  at  least  45,000  deaths  a 
year;  and  alcoholic  beverages,  which  are 
suspected  to  cause  liver  damage,  would 
have  a  ban  on  a  sugar  substitute  that 
may  or  may  not  cause  cancer  in  humans. 
Americans  are  allowed  to  make  choices 
about  these  other  potentially  dangerous 
elements,  should  they  not  have  the  right 
to  decide  for  themselves  in  the  case  of 
saccharin? 

My  constituents  are  baffled  about  this 
discrepancy.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
Americans  should  be  allowed  to  use  theii- 
own  common  sense  to  heed  a  hazard 
warning. 

I  also  think  that  Congress  should  show 
rational  judgment  and  reform  the  rigid 
Delaney  clause.  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  clause  and  au- 
thorize an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and 
benefits  of  certain  food  additives  before 
they  are  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
The  current  clause  which  requires  a  ban 
on  any  ingredient  shown  to  produce 
cancer  in  man  or  animal  is  much  too 
dogmatic.  There  are  no  allowances  made 
for  the  degree  of  risk  involved.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  before  such  blanket  deci- 
sions are  made,  we  should  know  if  they 
will  result  in  more  harm  than  good. 

I  sympathize  with  those  Americans 
who  are  upset  over  the  proposed  ban  on 
saccharin.  Clearly,  the  Canadian  study 
which  has  revealed  that  high  doses  cause 
tumors  in  rats,  has  opened  a  Pandora's 
box.  Citizen  opinion  regarding  the  ban 
Is  negative  and  Congress  must  respond 
accordingly.  Until  more  definitive  proof 
that  saccharin  causes  cancer  in  humans 
is  obtained,  plans  to  effect  a  ban  must  be 
postponed  and  the  Delaney  clause  must 
be  amended.  We  do  not  want  to  set  a 
precedent  of  interferring  with  the  free- 
dom of  choice  guaranteed  to  each  In- 
dividual American. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
solidate their  efforts  in  opposition  against 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  ban 
on  saccharin.  I  ask  how  many  of  you 
have  received  a  letter  or  a  call  from  a 
constituent  indicating  that  he  endorses 
the  ban.  The  voliune  of  my  mail  on  this 
issue  has  been  overwhelming,  yet  I  have 
not  received  one  letter  which  endorses 
this  ban.  Because  of  this  substantial  and 


vocal  opposition,  I  believe  that  we  cannot 
ignore  this  ruling. 

The  Canadian  Grovernment  has  every 
right  to  adhere  to  Its  own  findings,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  more  conclusive 
study  to  determine  the  effect  of  sac- 
charin use  on  humans  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  FDA  before  any  regula- 
tions are  determined  In  our  own  country. 
We  must  not  forget  the  hardships 
which  would  be  placed  on  people  who 
have  to  restrict  their  amount  of  sugar 
intake.  There  are  10  million  diabetics  in 
this  country  who  rely  on  this  artificial 
sweetner.  They  are  worried  and  fright- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  this  product 
being  removed  from  the  market.  There 
are  also  many  Americans  who  are  either 
overweight,  suffer  from  hypertension  or 
heart  disease  who  need  this  substance  for 
health  reasons.  These  people  are  Incensed 
over  the  possibility  of  this  product  being 
removed  from  the  market  on  the  basis  of 
inconclusive  evidence. 

People  who  need  this  product  will  be 
able  to  acquire  it  through  a  prescrip- 
tion; but  the  additional  cost  of  going  to 
a  doctor  for  a  prescription  and  then  hav- 
ing this  prescription  filled  seems  like  an 
unnecessary  burden  both  economically 
and  practically. 

The  FDA's  acting  is  based  on  the  De- 
laney clause  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act  which  prohibits  the  use  in 
food  of  any  ingredient  shown  to  cause 
cancer  in  animals  or  man.  The  Delaney 
clause  denies  the  FDA  the  flexibility  to 
include  a  reasonable  test  based  on  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  which  pro- 
duces cancer  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  sub- 
stance. I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  5197,  which  would  amend  the 
Delaney  clause  to  revise  the  standard 
for  regulating  food  additives  found  to 
induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal.  I  par- 
ticularly feel  that  FDA  tests  should  con- 
sider the  quantity  of  a  substance  which 
will  prove  detrimental  to  a  person's 
health.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  amount  of  saccharin  that  was 
fed  to  the  rats  was  a  ridiculously  poor 
comparison  to  the  amount  of  saccharin 
that  is  consumed  by  a  human  in  a  day. 
For  these  reasons  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  seriously  consider  the  effect  which 
the  saccharin  ban  would  have  on  mil- 
lions of  people  and  I  strongly  endorse 
legislative  action  to  prevent  that  ban 
from  taking  effect  in  July. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1977,  the  PDA  took  the  first 
step  to  Implement  Its  decision  to  ban 
the  artificial  sweetener,  saccharin.  This 
ban  would  remove  from  the  market  the 
only  artificial  sweetener  now  available 
to  the  consximing  public.  I  believe  that 
the  FDA  has  shown  bad  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  force  the  FDA  to  back  off 
from  its  proposed  ban  on  saccharin. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  in  food  prod- 
ucts for  80  years.  It  serves  an  extremely 
valuable  fimction.  It  permits  individuals 
to  reduce  their  intake  of  sugar  quite 
significantly  without  having  to  endure 
major  alterations  in  their  dietary 
habits.  This  reduction  in  sugar  intake 
produces  great  benefit  to  the  pubUc. 
First,  the  10  million  diabetics  In  the 


country  have  no  choice  about  reducing 
their  sugar  intake.  They  must  do  so  in 
order  to  prevent  damage  to  their  health. 
Without  artificial  sweeteners,  diabetics 
will  be  unable  to  partake  of  many  kinds 
of  food  simply  because  it  will  not  be 
available  in  a  low-sugar  version. 

Other  people  also  benefit  from  artificial 
sweeteners.  The  connection  between 
obesity  and  numerous  forms  of  illness  has 
been  well  documented.  People  use  sac- 
charin to  control  their  weight  and  there- 
by protect  or  improve  their  general 
health.  Many  people  presently  over- 
weight who  use  saccharin  to  lose  weight 
wiQ  have  great  difficulty  losing  weight 
without  it.  It  is  their  dietary  habits  that 
contributed  to  their  obesity;  with  sac- 
charin sweeened  products  they  must 
make  a  far  smaller  alteration  in  their 
habits  than  completely  giving  up  whole 
classes  of  foods. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  PDA 
had  no  choice  under  the  Delaney  clause, 
that  It  had  to  ban  saccharin  because  the 
Canadian  test  showed  it  to  be  a  carcino- 
gen. Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  exactly  the  point 
at  which  the  FDA  exercised  bad  judg- 
ment. The  FDA  can  reject  test  results 
if  it  believes  that  the  test  was  not  con- 
ducted properly  or  was  poorly  designed. 
In  view  of  the  many  previous  inconclu- 
sive tests  on  saccharin,  I  believe  that  the 
FDA  would  have  been  wise  to  wait  untU 
confirmation  of  the  Canadian  test  by  a 
larger  scale,  more  thorough  test. 

If  the  FDA  ban  on  saccharin  goes  into 
effect,  far  more  harm  will  be  done  to  the 
millions  of  diabetics  and  others  who  wish 
to  reduce  their  sugar  intake  than  can 
possibly  be  attributable  to  continued  use 
of  saccharin  until  better  test  results  are 
in.  The  FDA  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  forest  for  the  trees  when  it  comes  to 
saccharin. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  tendency  to  look  upon 
their  Government  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 
And  rightfully  so. 

For  the  most  part,  the  things  Govern- 
ment does  for  the  people  are  things  they 
could  better  do  for  themselves.  And  the 
people  know  it. 

However,  unless  Government  messes 
things  up  beyond  comprehension,  the 
average  American  is  willing  to  let  it  pass. 
Once  upset,  though,  the  people  of  this 
country  let  Government  know  it  has 
strayed  from  the  path  of  wisdom. 

They  did  It  when  the  seat  belt  inter- 
lock system  was  rammed  down  their 
throat. 

And  they  are  doing  It  now  with  the 
saccharin  ban  ordered  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration. 

The  people  speak  through  their  mail  to 
their  Congressmen,  through  the  letters  to 
the  editor  section  of  the  local  newspaper. 
The  newspapers,  in  turn,  speak 
through  their  editorials  which  are  cut  out 
and  sent  to  Congressmen. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  mall,  and 
from  my  reading  of  the  editorials  In 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  my  district,  I  can  tell  you 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  people  are 
irate  about  this  latest  Government  fiasco, 
this  new,  unnecessary  and  imwarranted 
intrusion  in  their  lifestyle. 
"Ridiculous,"   "uncaUed  for,"  '"Illogl- 
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cal,"  and  "asinine" — those  ar  >.  Just  a  few 
of  the  things  this  ban  has  leen  called. 
There  have  been  others,  incl  idlng  some 
which  cannot  be  repeated  o  i  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representati'  es. 

I  have  yet  to  see,  in  any  p  iper  in  my 
district,  or  in  any  of  the  scor<  s  of  letters 
which  have  poured  into  my  oflSce,  any 
indication  of  support  for  the  ]  "DA  in  this 
matter. 

No,  the  people  do  not  suppo:  t  the  FDA. 
They  get  upset  when  the  p  iternallstic 
Federal  Government  treats  th  ;m  as  chil- 
dren, and  not  very  bright  chil  iren. 

And  they  have  plenty  of  r«  ason  to  be 
upset  with  the  FDA  on  the  saci  harin  ban. 

That  is  why  I  have  cosporu  ored  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Food  anc  Drug  Ad- 
ministration laws  to  provide  a  note  of 
reason  In  the  banning  of  ma  erials  sus- 
pected of  causing  cancer. 

The  people  want  this  measi  ire  of  rea- 
son restored.  And,  as  Represe  itatives  of 
the  people,  we  can  do  no  less  than  pro- 
vide them  with  that  request. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FDA 
ban  on  the  use  of  saccharin  is  ridiculous, 
and  anyone  with  any  conmonsense 
knows  it.  To  penalize  citizeis  for  the 
possession  and  use  of  artificial  sweetener 
at  a  time  when  some  misguided  Members 
of  this  body  are  talking  abou;  decrimi- 
nalizing marihuana  and  hard(  r  drugs  Is 
a  sorry  commentary  on  Federal  policy 
making.  It  is  also  a  sorry  conmentary 
on  the  Food  and  Drug  Adm  nistration 
which  is  once  again  using  its  -egulatory 
power  to  thwart  the  wishes  anf  deny  the 
rights  of  the  people 

The  FDA  inquisition  against 
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saccharin 

asers  is  yet  another  in  a  loi  g  line  of 
abuses  by  a  Federal  agency  ov  jrreacting 
to  the  symptoms  of  five  labor  itory  rats 
which  were  fed  enormous  amo  mts  of  an 
everyday  product  found  in  nillions  of 
American  homes  for  over  80  sears.  The 
saccharin  ban  was  based  on  a  s  tudy  con- 
ducted by  Canadian  scientists  1 7ho  found 
"evidence  of  cancer"  in  less  thi  Ji  10  per- 
cent of  200  rats  which  were  mac  e  to  drink 
the  equivalent  of  more  thar  800  12- 
ounce  cans  of  diet  soda  a  dsy,  or  eat 
mors  than  1,850  packets  of  1(  w-calorie 
sweetener  in  a  24-hour  period.  Vhen  you 
consider  that  drinking  a  mer  ;  50  cans 
of  pure,  EPA-approved  water  :  n  a  short 
time  period  can  kill  you,  it  bee  jmes  just 
too  obvious  how  absurd  the  FD^'s  action 
is  in  this  matter. 


grocsr 


bun 
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Saccharin  is  the  sole  remainii  ig 
sweetener  allowed  by  the  Federal 
thorities  to  be  sold  on  the  „ 
Previous  decisions  by  the  FDA 
in  1969  with  the  cyclamate 
nated  other  sugar  substitutes.  , 
ture,  American  citizens  will  hav 
into  Mexico  to  buy  their  contra  Dand 
drinks  and  perhaps  U.S.  custoir  3 
ities  will  be  combing  the  contini  ^ntal 
ders  to  dissuade  incoming  moto  Ists 
Juarez  from  lining  the  upholstefy 
cars  with  Sweet-'n-Low. 

This  situation  is  all  the   „ 
for  the  more  than  10  million 
who  suffer  from  diabetes, 
charin,  these  people  are  left 
product  absolutely  necessary 
health.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
bxireaucrats  started  spending 
with  rats  and  more  time 
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time  they  realized  how  much  damage 
they  have  done  to  the  already  precarious 
reputation  of  their  agency  in  the  eyes 
of  rational  people  everywhere. 

This  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation originally  drawn  up  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Martin)  in  response  to  the  FDA's 
recent  ban  on  saccharin.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  new  mechanism  whereby  a  ban  of 
a  food  additive  by  the  FDA  can  be  ap- 
pealed. Upon  reconsideration,  the  FDA 
could  then  authorize  continued  use  of  the 
product  only  if  the  public  benefits  of 
such  use  clearly  outweigh  the  public  risk. 
The  legislation  does  not  repeal  the  De- 
laney  clause  which  currently  governs 
banning  procedures,  but  modifies  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  it  is  implemented. 

This  legislation,  therefore,  will  permit 
citizens  to  use  saccharin  while  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  FDA  in  those  areas 
and  in  those  ways  it  ought  to  function 
for  the  public  interest.  This  public  inter- 
est is  now  as  it  always  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  combination  of  all  the 
private  interests  and  the  stability  and 
well-being  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
Acting  as  precipitously  and  foolishly  as 
it  has  in  banning  saccharin,  the  PDA 
does  damage  both  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  itself.  The  effectiveness  and  very 
existence  of  FDA  directly  corresponds  to 
how  much  authority  it  maintains  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens  and  their  elected  lead- 
ers. For  PDA's  own  good  as  weU  as  the 
larger,  and  certainly  more  important 
good  of  the  public  at  large,  I  hope  that 
the  House  acts  swiftly  to  rescind  this  ban 
on  saccharin  and  to  change  FDA's  proce- 
dures and  powers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  hasty 
and  premature  manner  In  which  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  acted 
last  month  in  proposing  a  saccharin  ban. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  results  so  far 
do  not  justify  the  extreme  action  pro- 
posed—an action  that  will  affect  the  eat- 
ing habits  of  millions  of  Americans. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  the 
House  is  completely  justified  in  holding 
hearings  aimed  at  the  passage  of  remed- 
ial legislation.  My  concern  over  the  pro- 
posed ban  is  aptly  summarized  In  an  in- 
cisive editorial  that  was  broadcast  re- 
cently on  KMOX-Radio,  the  CBS  sta- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  The  editorial,  presented 
by  Robert  Hyland,  regional  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  CBS  Radio  Division,  follows 

Did  you  drink  800  diet  sodas  today?  Do 
you  plan  to  drink  another  800  tomorrow? 

These  may  sound  like  ridiculous  questions, 
but  they  occurred  to  us  when  we  heard  about 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  order 
banning  the  sale  of  saccharin. 

It  seems  a  Canadian  laboratory  fed  100 
rats  large  doses  of  saccharin  throughout 
their  entire  lifetime.  Poiu^en  of  them  de- 
veloped cancer.  This  Is  seven  times  the  can- 
cer rate  of  rats  on  a  normal  diet.  So  the 
north  of  the  border  and  our  PDA  took  the 
same  action  here. 

This  seemed  like  a  sensible  precaution,  at 
first  glance.  But  then  we  read  further.  And 
we  find  a  human  being  woxild  have  to  drink 
800  diet  sodas  a  day  throughout  his  lifetime 
to  Ingest  the  equivalent  amount  of  saccharin 
fed  the  laboratory  rats.  Now  the  PDA  ban  on 
saccharin  doesn't  seem  sensible— It  seems 
rldlcvUous! 
As  we  have  stated  In  previous  editorials. 


It  Is  vital  and  necessary  for  our  federal  gov- 
ernment, principally  through  the  PDA,  to 
protect  the  public  from  harmful  substances. 
But  we  believe  at  times  this  agency  goes  to 
extremes.  Saccharin  Is  a  case  in  point.  This 
artificial  sweetener  has  been  on  the  market 
In  this  country  for  80  years.  Plve  million 
pounds  of  saccharin  are  used  annually,  pri- 
marily by  diabetics  and  those  watching  their 
weight.  Surely  In  all  that  time,  with  all  that 
visage.  It  woiild  have  been  found  to  be  harm- 
ful. 

The  FDA  banned  another  type  of  artificial 
sweetener,  the  cyclamates,  in  1970.  And  it 
has  refused  approvals  for  several  drugs,  the 
so-called  beta-blockers  that  are  commonly 
used  In  Europe  with  good  results  to  treat 
heart  disease  and  high  blood  pressure. 

We're  all  for  Government  bans  on  harm- 
fva  drugs.  Ingredients,  and  additives.  But  it 
seems  to  xis  the  PDA  moved  too  far,  too 
fast,  when  it  banned  saccharin  on  the  basis 
of  the  Canadian  laboratory  report.  We 
wonder  if  this  Isn't  one  more  piece  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion at  times  is  over-reacting. 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
been  made  aware  of  the  public's  attitude 
toward  the  FDA's  proposed  ban  on  sac- 
charin. This  proposal  points  out  once 
again  the  fine  line  that  exists  between 
Federal  protection  and  Federal  interven- 
tion into  our  private  lives. 

Before  this  ban  is  enacted,  we  must 
consider  the  inconvenience  involved  in 
depriving  obese  and  diabetic  individuals 
of  saccharin.  While  we  now  suspect  a 
possible  relation  beween  saccharin  and 
cancer,  the  dangers  of  diabetes,  hyper- 
tension, and  heart  disease  related  to 
obesity  are  known  to  all.  Also,  I  note 
that  the  danger  of  saccharin  use  does 
not  appear  to  be  such  that  the  PDA 
required  recall  of  products  already  on 
the  market. 

If  there  were  a  suitable  replacement 
for  saccharin  perhaps  we  would  be  fac- 
ing a  different  problem,  but  it  is  the 
only  artificial  sweetener  permitted  in  the 
American  food  supply.  To  the  millions 
of  diabetic  and  weight-conscious  people 
of  the  United  States,  this  ban  may  pre- 
sent a  health  hazard  greater  than  the 
possible  risks  of  saccharin  use. 

I  feel  a  special  sympathy  for  the  many 
hundreds  of  diabetic  children  in  the 
country.  Although  it  is  true  that  sweets 
are  not  nutritionally  necessary,  it  is  hard 
for  a  child  to  see  other  children  eating 
candy  and  treats  with  no  chance  to  en- 
joy them  himself. 

Also,  I  reiterate  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  imderstand  the  continued  sale  of  to- 
bacco with  its  proven  carcinogenic  ef- 
fect, while  depriving  Americans  of  sac- 
charin. 

As  the  Delaney  clause  now  exists,  it 
does  not  permit  the  PDA  to  analyze  the 
relative  benefits  of  a  particular  food 
additive  versus  the  possible  risks  in- 
volved in  its  use.  It  specifies  only  that 
any  substance  that  causes  cancer  when 
consumed  by  man  or  animal  must  be 
harmed.  This  legislation  should  be  re- 
vised to  aUow  the  PDA  to  weight  the 
risks  and  benefits  in  an  additive. 

Time  should  be  allowed  for  further 
study  and  evaluation  of  saccharin  and 
its  continued  marketing  imtil  we  have 
more  definitive  evidence  that  It  Is 
harmful. 

At  the  least,  there  should  be  a  review. 
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as  there  Is  to  be  In  Canada,  of  the  role 
of  saccharin  in  special  foods  for  diabet- 
ics and  exemptions  or  sale  by  prescrip- 
tion through  pharmacies  ^ould  be  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
ban  on  saccharin  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples we  have  had  in  the  past  few  years 
of  Government  regulation  gone  hajrwlre. 
The  Delaney  amendment  has  finally 
reached  its  logical  extreme:  The  banning 
of  a  substance  which  has  been  used 
safely  for  years  by  millions  of  people.  It 
was  banned,  finally,  because  one  Cana- 
dian Government  experiment — out  of 
some  half  a  dozen  or  more  others — re- 
vealed that  an  unrealistlcally  high 
dosage  of  saccharin  resulted  in  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  cases  of  bladder 
cancer  in  laboratory  rats. 

The  ridiculous  extremes  which  were 
necessary  to  reach  this  test  result  need 
not  be  detailed  here.  The  American  pub- 
lic has  had  its  grim  chuckle  over  that 
already,  and  many  have  advocated  out- 
right repeal  of  the  Delaney  amendment. 

Proponents  of  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment believe  it  to  be  the  ultimate  in  con- 
sumer protection.  Just  try  opposing  the 
amendment — suddenly  you  find  yourself 
portrayed  as  an  ogre  who  favors  cancer; 
'  who  really  does  not  care  what  dangerous 
chemicals  the  public  ingests. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes lies  the  truth.  The  truth  is  that 
some  food  additives  are  harmful,  and 
that  the  Government  does  have  some 
role  In  the  reasonable  regulation  of  these 
chemicals.  The  key  word  here  is  reason- 
able. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  sac- 
charin issue,  to  see  what  effect  this  "pro- 
tective" regulation  has  on  the  public  it 
attempts  to  protect.  I  cannot  be  the  only 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  received 
really  heart-rending  letters  from  con- 
stituents who  are  diabetics,  to  whom  this 
ruling  says  "you  can  never  have  another 
sweet  or  dessert  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 
For  example,  a  letter  from  a  woman  in 
my  district  who  states : 

I  am  only  32  years  old  and  have  been  a 
brittle  diabetic  for  over  21  years.  My  life  must 
be  governed  by  strict  sugar-free  standards. 
Since  cyclamates  were  removed  from  the 
market.  I  am  outraged  that  the  U.S.  Is  also 
removing  the  alternative. 

Or  another: 

Don't  know  what  we  diabetics  will  do,  for 
If  they  use  corn  syrup  or  honey  to  sweeten 
soft  drinks,  we  still  can't  have  them.  Just 
another  crazy  and  foolish  Idea. 

These  people  need  saccharin.  They 
have  a  diflBcult  time  leading  a  normal 
life:  the  loss  of  saccharin  in  their  diets 
makes  their  life  that  much  more  dif- 
ficult. We  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  all 
things  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
the  people  we  represent  cannot  ignore 
this  cruel  result  of  our  own  legislation. 

Then  there  are  the  dieters,  a  category 
that  includes  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  at  some  time  In  their 
lives.  Admittedly,  saccharin  Is  a  crutch 
and  not  really  a  medical  necessity  for 
these  people — although  one  constituent 
writes :      >^. 

Obesity  -ls\  much  more  life-threatening 
than  Is  the  danger  of  using  normal  amounts 


of  saccharin.  In  order  to  control  my  weight, 
I  must  use  saccharin. 

Does  that  mean,  however,  that  we  have 
the  right  to  deprive  them  of  this  highly 
useful  diet  aid  on  such  medically  un- 
sound reasoning? 

The  rule  that  harmed  saccharin  needs 
amending.  It  needs  to  allow  for  reason- 
able tests  to  screen  out  harmful  agents 
from  the  public.  But  it  badly  needs  the 
flexibility  to  insure  that  this  ridiculous 
episode  will  not  happen  again.  If  we  do 
not  take  steps  to  correct  this  glaring 
malfunction  of  regulatory  law,  then  we 
can  hardly  expect  less  than  the  rapidly 
dwindling  respect  for  Government's  at- 
tempts at  "protection." 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  recent  decision  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to 
ban  the  use  of  the  artificial  sweetener 
saccharin  as  of  July  1,  1977.  This  action 
banning  the  only  available  sugar  substi- 
tute on  the  market  raises  fundamental 
issues  about  the  nature  of  scientific 
tests  to  determine  cancer  producing  sub- 
stances and  about  the  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  protecting  the  public  from 
the  risks  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  immediate  occasion 
for  this  decision  stems  from  a  series  of 
tests  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment which  showed  that  laboratory 
rats  fed  high  dosages  of  saccharin  suf- 
fered an  increase  incidence  of  bladder 
tumors.  According  to  the  1958  Delaney 
amendment  to  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938,  the  PDA  must  ban 
any  additive  that  causes  cancer  in  lab- 
oratory animals. 

Immediately  affected  are  those  mil- 
lions suffering  from  diabetes,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  overweight.  Ten  million  dia- 
betics, 40  million  overweight  Americans, 
and  countless  others  with  heart  disease 
and  hypertension  depend  on  the  sweet- 
ener to  control  their  diet.  Without  a 
sugar  substitute,  a  potentially  disastrous 
change  in  the  control  and  life  of  these 
people  could  occur. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  dia- 
betic. Diabetics  are  unable  to  bum  off 
sugar  in  the  form  of  glucose  and  thus 
are  dependent  upon  sugar  substitutes  in 
order  to  have  effective  diet  control.  If 
they  are  forced  to  turn  to  sugar,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  they  will  be  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  greatly  increased  com- 
plications resulting  from  kidney  failure 
and  infection.  And  these  dangers  are  far 
greater  than  the  chances  of  getting  can- 
cer by  consuming  saccharin. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  potential  of  this 
decision  goes  far  beyond  those  inunedi- 
ately  affected.  Underlying  this  decision 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  animal 
research  is  an  adequate  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  substances  can  affect  the 
human  organism.  In  the  Canadian  tests 
two  groups  of  100  rats  were  given  enough 
saccharin  to  constitute  5  percent  of  their 
diet.  Of  the  first  group,  only  three  devel- 
oped cancer  while  14  of  the  second  group 
did.  Significantly,  two  of  a  control  group 
of  100  rats  not  receiving  saccharin  also 
developed  tumors. 

To  appreciate  what  this  would  mean 
in  equivalent  terms  for  humans,  we  have 
to  realize  that  a  person  would  have  to 


drink  800  12-ounce  cans  of  diet  soft 
drink  each  day  for  a  lifetime  to  Ingest 
a  similar  amount.  Or,  a  person  would 
have  to  consume  4,000  packets  of  saccha- 
rin a  day  for  a  lifetime.  These  figures  un- 
dermine the  credibility  of  the  study  since 
it  Is  physically  impossible  for  one  to 
drink  so  much  in  1  day.  Instead  of  suf- 
fering from  cancer,  a  person  who  at- 
tempted to  drink  that  much  would  cer- 
tainly be  afflicted  with  a  good  case  of  the 
bloat. 

The  nonrelevance  of  these  tests  was 
given  support  in  testimony  held  on 
March  21  and  22  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment. 
Dr.  Guy  R.  Newell  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  said  that — 

I  do  not  believe  saccharin  is  a  potent  car- 
cinogen. If  It  Is  a  carcinogen  at  all. 

He  said  that  evidence  linking  bladder 
cancer  to  saccharin  is,  so  far,  only  In 
animals.  He  further  said  that  although 
bladder  cancer  in  humans  has  been 
steadily  increasing  since  1935,  the  In- 
crease has  been  very  slow  and  does  not 
reflect  the  large  increase  in  saccharin 
consumption  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  scientific  validity  of  barring 
use  of  a  food  additive  at  safe  levels  sim- 
ply because  the  same  substance  at  much 
higher  levels  of  use  could  cause  cancer 
in  laboratory  animals.  This  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  issue  and  it  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Second,  and  even  more  fundamental, 
is  the  question  of  the  role  of  Government 
in  protecting  the  public  from  the  risks 
they  face  in  life.  The  fiood  of  angry  mall 
coming  into  my  ofBce  is  a  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  Americaias  are  increasingly 
beginning  to  feel  that  this  and  similar 
decisions  are  in  direct  violation  of  their 
right  to  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  we  should  proceed  cautiously 
whenever  we  apply  regulations  to  the 
lives  of  our  citizens.  Reasonable  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens  must  remain  on  bal- 
ance with  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to 
choose  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  decision  to 
place  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  saccharin  has 
brought  to  the  forefront  these  two  very 
important  questions.  We  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  view  more  closely  the 
methods  by  which  we  determine  cancer 
producing  substances  and  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  protecting  the  public 
from  these  risks.  I  am  aware  that  such 
a  review  involves  matters  which  are  com- 
plex and  far  reaching.  But  it  can  only 
serve  the  higher  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  PDA's  pro- 
posed ban  on  saccharin.  A  great  Injus- 
tice is  being  done  to  the  consumer  by 
the  United  States  Government  harming 
this  product  before  conclusive  tests  have 
shown  saccharin  to  be  positively  linked 
to  cancer  In  humans. 

I  have  added  my  name  to  H.R.  5592, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  an 
evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
certain  food  additives.  This  will  permit 
the  marketing  of  saccharin  until  such 
an  evaluation  can  be  made. 
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The  benefits  to  diabetics, 
must  be  considered.  Many 
stituents  have  expressed  a 
cern  in  regards  to  the  propofeed 
the  role  of  saccharin  in  thj 
of  diabetes.  This  role  is  de  icribed 
letter  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Record  today.  Its  author  is 
of  an  11 -year-old  diabetic  dnd 
retary  of  the  South  Carolina 
Association.  We  should  all 
marks  and  then  move  quick^ 
this  situation: 
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Dear   Mr.   Jeneetti::    I   have 
that  Is  now  eleven  years  old. 
Diabetes  at  the  age  of  tour.   .. 
sick   with  a  virus  and  vomltli  g 
use  sugar-free  drinks  to  force 
use  Sugar  Free  Tab,  Diet  Pepsi 
Seven-Up,  etc.  One  night  she 
to    an    all-night   slumber   part  r 
giving  the  party  was   quite 
the  fact  she  could  not  drink 
eat  the  M&M  candy  she  had 
girls.    I    bought   sugar-free   d 
and  some  sugar-free  candy, 
with  her  to  the  party.  The 
when  she  had  a  negative   urlde 
not  spilling  sugar)  I  questioned 
what  had  happened.  All  of  the 
her  diet  drinks  and  ate  her  sugs  p 
with  her.  They  did  not  eat  the 
or    drink    the    drinks    that   we 
This  meant  a  great  deal   to  thli 
see  if  Saccharin   is  banned   it   ', 
great  deal  from  a  Diabetic.  ThU 
poorer  control  of  a  Diabetic  and 
run  it  could  mean  more  comp 
as  Blindness.  Kidney  Disease, 
and  even  death. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  please 
the   Ban    of   Saccharin.  .  .  .  Sa_ 
been  used  for  over  80  years  ant 
been  proven  to  cause  any  proble 
like  to  see  them  so  more  studies 
animals     with     a     much     more 
amount   of   saccharin.   If   you 
testify  to  Congress  on  this 
feel  free  to  call  on  me.  I  wouli  1 
honor. 

You     see      10     million     

Diabetics  and  approximately  12.  > 
South    Carolina.   Diabetes   is    li 
the  date  of  6%  per  year.  This 
sugar-free    sweetner    available, 
am  Secretary  of  the  South 
Association    and   these   figiires 
So  please  feel  free  to  call  on 
be  of  any  assistance  at  all. 

Thank  you  for  your  support 
Ban  of  Saccharin. 
Sincerely, 

Margarei 
P.S.— I  would  like  to  know 
the  Commissioner  that  wants 
charin,  is  he  diabetic  or  does  > 
relative  that  is  a  diabetic?  Does 
his  Board  have  diabetes  or 
diabetic  In  their  families? 
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Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr 
March  9,  1977,  the  Food  and' 
ministration  annoimced  its  _ 
prohibit  the  use  of  saccharir 
and  beverages.  This  action  by 
was  incited  by  a  Federal  law 
laney  amendment — ^which 
on  any  additive  which  "is  . 
duce  cancer  when  Ingested 
animal." 

While  the  findings  reported 
nadian  tests  used  by  the  PDA 
conclusive  and  made  no 
that  saccharin  in  normal 
cancer   In   humans,   under 
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provisions  in  the  FDA  statute,  the  ban 
was   automatic.   As   a   result,   a   severe 
hardship  will  be  imposed  on  approxi- 
mately 10  million  people  who  suffer  from 
diabetes,  millions  of  heart  patients,  and 
some  40  million  overweight  individuals 
who  must  control  their  weight  to  de- 
crease their  chances  of  becoming  heart 
patients.  For  these  people,  saccharin  is 
a  necessary  part  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. This  same  point  was  made  this 
past  weekend  by  Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark,  the 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. While  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dr.  Clark 
stated  that  diabetes  and  obesity  pose 
more  immediate  dangers  than  the  possi- 
ble cancer-causing  ability  of  saccharin. 
I  am  cosponsoring  legislation,  intro- 
duced   by   my    colleague    Congressman 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  which  reme- 
dies the  defects  of  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment. The  bill,  H.R.  5166,  provides  a 
mechanism  for  a  reconsideration  of  an 
adverse  determination  when  an  addi- 
tive is  found  to  induce  cancer  In  test 
animals.  Under  the  proposal,  the  peti- 
tion would  be  able  to  ask  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  reconsider  its 
decision  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  would  then  be 
authorized  to  make  a  finding  regarding 
the  public  risks  and  benefits  of  the  giv- 
en additive,  taking  into  account  the  best 
evidence  and  expert  judgment  possible, 
before  finding  a  substance  unsafe. 

Corrective  legislation  like  the  Martin 
bill  wUl  permit  Federal  agencies  to  make 
their  decisions  in  a  more  responsible 
manner  in  determining  whether  a  sub- 
stance should  be  banned  from  the  mar- 
ket and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly 
support  H.R.  5166. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
commend  my  two  colleagues.  Represent- 
ative Jim  Martin  and  Representative 
George  O'Brien,  for  taking  this  time 
today  in  order  that  the  Members  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  air  their  views 
on  the  ridiculous  proposed  ban  on  sac- 
charin. I  would  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  them  in  cosponsoring  their 
legislation  that  would  halt  the  ban  of 
saccharin. 

I  have  long  had  doubts  about  some  of 
our  Federal  agencies  which  have  been 
powers  unto  themselves  and  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  legislative  intent  of  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  must  now 
be  added  to  the  growing  list  of  bureau- 
cratic agencies  that  are  evidently  inca- 
pable of  making  a  reasoned  and  rational 
judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  scientist,  but  in 
analyzing  the  recent  decision  of  FDA  to 
ban  saccharin  even  a  layman  is  capable 
of  knowing  that  they  have  made  a  very 
serious  mistake.  Their  decision  to  ban 
this  very  necessary  food  additive,  is  based 
on  a  study  conducted  on  a  group  of  Ca- 
nadian rats.  These  rats  ingested  saccha- 
rin in  such  large  amounts  that  there  is  no 
wonder  they  developed  bladder  cancer 
In  fact,  even  the  most  nutritious  of  pure 
foods  would  probably  have  caused  cancer 
if  taken  in  the  same  quantities  as  sac- 
charm. 

I  would  also  note  that  according  to 
studies  I  have  seen,  it  would  almost  be 
humanly  impossible  for  a  human  to  in- 


gest a  comparable  amount  of  saccharin 
in  relation  to  the  weight  of  a  rat  and  the 
weight  of  a  human.  Evidently  the  powers 
that  be  at  FDA  failed  to  note  this  very 
important  point  when  they  reached  their 
decision  to  ban  saccharin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  seem  to  remember 
reading  about  saccharin  studies  and  tests 
conducted  on  monkeys.  If  my  memory 
sei-ves  me  correcUy,  these  tests  on  mon- 
keys with  saccharin  did  not  cause  cancer. 
From  a  strictly  biological  standpoint,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  human 
body  is  more  similar  to  that  of  a  monkey 
than  that  of  a  Canadian  rat.  I  also  seem 
to  remember  that  in  England  studies  were 
made  of  humans  over  a  long  period  of 
time  who  take  saccharin  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  food  additive  caused 
cancer. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  FDA  has  suddenly  grabbed  upon 
the  Canadian  rat  test  while  ignoring 
other  tests  conducted  on  the  possible  ill 
effects  of  saccharin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  will 
be  looking  more  closely  into  this  situa- 
tion in  the  near  future.  I  urge  prompt 
action  in  order  that  we  might  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  to  prevent  the  with- 
drawal of  the  use  of  saccharin  for  that 
significant  number  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  depend  on  the  use  of  this  nec- 
essary food  additive  when  taken  in  real- 
istic amounts. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  a 
mindless  mass,  incapable  of  making  de- 
cisions without  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  bureaucracy?  What  ever 
happened  to  individual  freedom  of 
choice,  or  are  we  now,  as  citizens,  lim- 
ited only  to  exercise  that  precious  right 
at  Gino's?  We  can  choose  between  Hero- 
burgers,  with  or  without  cheese.  Why  not 
between  sugar  or  saccharin? 

What  about  the  10  million  Americans 
who  are  diabetics?  Since  the  FDA  has 
said  "no"  to  saccharin,  these  people  are 
left  without  a  product  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  health.  Since 
saccharin  is  the  only  artificial  sweetener 
permitted  and  approved  by  the  PDA  for 
use  In  the  United  States,  what  can  dia- 
betics and  overweight  persons  do?  At 
this  point,  nothing.  As  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
act  now.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
In  and  help  roll  bacJr  Uie  FDA's  proposed 
ban  on  saccharin. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
spective ban  on  saccharin  announced  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on 
March  9, 1977.  has  raised  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  thousands  of  saccharin  users 
throughout  the  Nation.  While  the  FDA 
had  no  alternative  to  acting  as  it  did  un- 
der existing  law,  the  proposed  ban  raises 
a  number  of  serious  questions  regarding 
the  viability  of  the  Delaney  amendment 
scientific  testmg,  and  the  role  of  food  and 
drug  regulation  in  a  free  society. 

THE    DELANET    amendment 

The  Delaney  amendment  to  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  was  enacted  in 
1958.  The  amendment  states  that— 

No  [food]  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
safe  If  it  Is  found  to  Induce  cancer  when 
ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  if  it  Is  found, 
after   tests   which   are   appropriate   for  the 
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evaluation  of  the  safety  of  food  additives,  to 
Induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal. 

This  amendment  was  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer  from  can- 
cer-causing foods  at  a  time  when  scien- 
tists were  still  in  the  early  stages  of  learn- 
ing about  the  detection  and  prevention 
of  this  dread  disease.  The  intent  of  the 
legislation  was  laudable;  Americans 
should  be  protected  from  cancer  to  a 
reasonable  extent.  But  the  amendment 
was  drawTi  up  so  absolutely,  so  restric- 
tively,  that  it  effectively  denies  the  FDA 
the  discretion  it  must  have  to  make  del- 
icate balanced  judgments  which  serve 
the  public  good. 

THE    CASE    OF    SACCHARIN 

While  the  American  consumers  were 
shocked  by  the  nev.'s  of  the  proposed  sac- 
charin ban  annoimced  on  March  9,  both 
the  food  industry  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity knew  what  was  coming  long  ago. 
Questions  regarding  the  safety  of  sac- 
charin have  been  raised  for  many  years. 
In  1971,  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  reported  that  some  rats  fed 
5  percent  saccharin  in  their  diets  for  2 
years  developed  bladder  tumors.  In  1972, 
the  FDA  removed  saccharin  from  its  list 
of  "generally  recognized  as  safe"  food  ad- 
ditives and  took  steps  to  reduce  public 
consumption  of  the  product.  In  1974, 
with  numerous  studies  underway,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  could  reach 
no  conclusion  regarding  the  safety  of 
saccharin  and  urged  additional  testing. 
In  late  1975,  a  GAO  report  questioned 
the  legality  of  keeping  saccharin  on  the 
market  in  light  of  the  FDA's  decision  to 
reclassify  the  additive  in  1972. 

Thus,  while  the  public  may  not  have 
known  it.  saccharin  nas  actually  been 
leading  a  charmed  life  on  supermarket 
shelves  for  the  past  5  years.  The  FDA 
permitted  the  additive  to  remain  on  the 
market  on  an  interim  basis  pending  the 
outcome  of  definitive  tests.  Those  defini- 
tive results,  according  to  FDA  scientists, 
csme  in  the  recent  Canadian  test  which 
showed  "unequivocally  that  this  sub- 
stance can  produce  malignant  bladder 
tumors  in  rats."  It  was  with  that  evi- 
dence in  hand  that  the  FDA  acted  under 
the  Delaney  amendment  to  remove  sac- 
charin from  the  market. 

THE     CANADIAN     STUDY 

The  press  has  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  extremely  large  amounts  of  sac- 
charin were  fed  to  the  test  animals  em- 
ployed in  the  Canadian  study.  As  a  lay- 
man, I,  too.  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
these  test  animals  ingested  the  equiv- 
alent of  800  diet  soda  drinks  each  day. 
That  sounds  ridiculous  to  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  know  it  does  to  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. But  I  am  not  a  scientist,  and 
I  am  not  qualified  to  evaluate  the  validity 
of  this  or  any  other  scientific  test.  I  have 
been  Informed  by  experts  at  the  FDA, 
who  are  so  qualified,  that  the  Canadian 
test  was  scientifically  valid.  These  ex- 
perts state  that  a  substance  causing  can- 
cer in  a  small  group  of  animals  at  high 
doses  is  likely  to  cause  cancer  in  a  large 
group  of  animals  at  lower  doses.  This 
principle  lies  at  the  basil  of  virtually  all 
food  and  drug  safety  testing.  Although 
the  testing  procedure  may  sound  strange 
to  the  nonscientist,  this  was,  in  fact,  a 


scientifically  valid  test  whose  results 
must  be  considered  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness. 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE? 

There  is  no  question  that  saccharin,  as 
the  only  artificial  sweetener  on  the  mar- 
ket, is  a  popular  product.  Diabetics  have 
no  alternative  sweetener  available  to 
them.  Neither  do  millions  of  Americans 
who  suffers  from  hypoglycemia  or  other 
conditions  which  require  them  to  restrict 
their  intake  of  sugar.  These  people  will 
be  seriously  inconvenienced  and  deprived 
of  sweet  foods  altogether  should  sac- 
charin be  removed  from  the  marketplace. 
Balanced  against  these  considerations 
is  the  Government's  legitimate  interest 
in  minimizing  disease  and  suffering 
among  the  American  people.  In  the 
Canadian  test,  the  incidence  of  cancer 
among  the  offspring  of  the  saccharin-fed 
rats  was  more  than  twice  that  among  the 
first  generation.  Tlius,  your  decision  to 
use  saccharin  may  affect  future  genera- 
tions as  well.  These  factors  make  this  is- 
sue far  more  complex  than  it  may  appear 
at  first  glance. 

I  believe  that  the  following  steps 
should  be  taken  to  resolve  this  most  dif- 
ficult problem: 

First.  The  Delaney  amendment  should 
be  revised  to  permit  the  FDA  to  weigh 
comparative  risks  and  benefits  in  decid- 
ing what  action  to  take  concerning  a  food 
additive  suspected  of  causing  cancer. 
Possible  actions  in  each  case  may  in- 
clude: banning  the  substance  altogether 
permitting  the  continued  sale  of  the 
substance  upon  a  doctor's  prescription 
permitting  the  continued  sale  of  the  sub- 
stance in  certain  forms  while  prohibiting 
its  sale  in  other  forms,  permitting  the 
continued  sale  of  the  substance  in  all 
forms  with  an  appropriate  warning  label, 
and  withholding  regulatory  action  alto- 
gether pending  the  completion  of  more 
conclusive  tests.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
PDA,  in  exercising  its  best  scientific  judg- 
ment, to  determine  the  proper  action  in 
each  case  after  thoroughly  reviewing  all 
relevant  factors. 

Second.  Until  the  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis called  for  under  recommendation  No 
1  above  can  be  completed.  Congress 
should  authorize  the  continued  sale  of 
saccharin  in  solid,  powdered,  tablet,  and 
liquid  forms  with  an  appropriate  warn- 
ing label  or  by  a  physician's  prescription. 
Third.  The  FDA  should  give  immediate 
reconsideration  to  artificial  sweetener 
applications  currently  pending  or  sub- 
mitted in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  measures  will 
not  please  everyone,  but  I  believe  they 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  Government.  Decisions 
involving  basic  questions  of  human 
health  must  be  based  upon  scientific  ex- 
pertise, not  political  pressure.  I  urge  the 
Interstate  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  which  is  preparing  a  report 
on  this  Issue,  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  these  proposals. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
all  too  well  aware  on  March  9,  1977  a  ban 
on  saccharin  was  proposed  by  the  Feder- 
al Food  and  Drug  Admmistration  follow- 
ing the  results  of  Canadian  studies  in 
which  the  second  generation  of  labora- 


tory mice  developed— in  17  out  of  100 
cases— malignant  bladder  tumors  when 
fed  massive  doses  of  saccharin.  Pursuant 
to  the  Delaney  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which 
states  that  any  substance  which  is  prov- 
en to  cause  cancer  in  either  humans  or 
animals  when  ingested  may  not  be  sold 
to  the  public,  the  FDA  is  moving  to  ban 
the  use  of  saccharin  in  this  country. 

Although  less  than  1  month  has  passed 
since  this  proposed  ban  was  made  public, 
my  office  has  received  more  mail  oppos- 
ing this  ban  than  it  has  received  on  any 
other  single  issue  since  the  beginning  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  letters  are 
not  only  from  individuals  concerned 
about  their  sugar  mtake  or  are  from 
those  who  are  watching  their  weight,  but 
from  constituents  suffering  from  dia- 
betes, heart  disease,  and  hypertension 
and  who  depend  upon  this  artificial 
sweetener  to  control  their  diets. 

Saccharin,  the  only  legal  artificial 
sweetener  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  used  by  millions  of  Americans 
for  over  80  years  without  any  demon- 
strable ill-effects.  Chemists  in  the  diet- 
food  industry  around  the  Nation  have 
pointed  out  that  if  a  human  were  to 
mgest  the  same  amount  of  saccharm 
which  was  fed  to  the  mice  used  in  the 
Canadian  tests,  "he  would  have  to  drink 
1,250  cans  of  diet  soda  or  eat  4,000  pack- 
ets of  saccharin  a  day  for  a  lifetime." 
(U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  24, 
1977) .  Accordingly,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  question  the  validity  of  a  law  which 
would  ban  any  substance  based  on  such 
flimsy  testing  methods. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  equitable  to  pen- 
aUze  the  40  million  Americans  suffering 
from  diabetes,  obesity,  hypertension  and 
heart  disease,  who  rely  on  saccharin  as 
their  only  form  of  sweetener,  not  to  men- 
tion the  inequity  of  disrupting  businesses 
which  produce  diatetic  foods  for  these  in- 
dividuals and  account  for  over  $2  billion 
a  year  in  sales.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
tiiat  although  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  nicotine  and  tar  in  cigarettes  causes 
cancer,  emphysema,  and  heart  disease 
in  humans— rather  than  disrupt  the  to- 
bacco and  cigarette  industry  and  curb 
smokers'  freedom  to  use  cigarettes  and 
other  tobacco  products  if  they  so  desire 
the  surgeon  general  allowed  the  products 
to  remain  on  the  market  by  prmting  a 
warning  label  of  their  possible  dangers 
on  the  package.  Do  we  have  the  right  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  choice  of  sacchar- 
in users  when  we  grant  that  same  right 
to  smokers,  for  that  matter,  to  drinkers 
drivers,  and  any  other  citizen  who  has 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  risk  they  take  is  worth  tak- 
ing? I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  constituents  thoughts 
who  do  not  think  so : 

Dear  Congressman:  Diabetics,  like  myself 
satisfy  their  craving  for  something  sweet 
with  foods  and  drinks  sweetened  with  sac- 
charin. A  low  calorie  food  or  beverage  sweet- 
ened with  honey  ...  will  not  help  \is,  but, 
in  fact  will  undermine  our  health  further. 
Putting  saccharin  on  a  prescription  basU 
available  to  diabetics  will  only  succeed  in 
escalating  the  price  of  that  drug  and  will 
put  it  beyond  our  reach.  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Oilman:  I  believe  the  FDA 
should  review  its  stand  and  perhaps  allow 
sweetened  products  to  be  sold  with  a  warn- 
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Ing    label    similar    to    that    ot 
The   siirgeon   general   has   dete  mined 
using    this    product    will    enqanger 
health." 

Dear  Mb.  Oilman:  I  have  us^d 
since  1940  and  have  been  able  to 
blood  pressure  and  obesity;  I 
ute  my  good  health  to  Its  use 

Deab  Sib:  Please  try  to  stop 
saccharin.   No  human   could 
sume  the  quantity  which  has 
rats.  It  Is  very  insulting  to 
rats. 

Dear  Congressman   Oilman  : 
has  suffered  from  severe  dlabe 
25  years.  Two  of  her  children 
Without  saccharin,  I  don't 
will  be  able  to  control  her  diet 
who  smoke  do  so  with  a 
label.  As  they  do  so,  they  disturb 
smokers   aroimd  them.   Give  us 
label  and  we  wonf  bother  anyo  le 
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This  is  only  a  small  samdle 
pro<^estIng  the  ban  on  sacchaijln 
read  on  at  length.  The  same 
made  clear  over  and  over 
take  away  our  freedom  of 
remove  from  the  market  our 
native  to  using  sugar;  don't 
own  decisions  for  us  through 
sponsible  use  of  restrictive 

For  this  reason,  I  have 
Representative  Martin's  legis 
Ing  for  a  modification  of 
clause  and  urge  my  colleagu4s 
as  well.  Whatever  the 
rats  and  other  animals  show, 
inconclusive    evidence    that 
causes  cancer — or  any  other 
humans.  Well-intentioned  as 
proposed  ban  may  be,  surely 
have  the  right  to  regulate  awa  f 
of  free  choice,  nor  to  cause  a 
nomic  loss  to  the  producers  ol 
which  is  not  proven  to  be  ' 
health.  The  national  clamor, 
announcement    of    this 
provides  ample  evidence  that 
is  needed  and  wanted  by  the 
public.  I  suggest  we  heed  their  message 
as  we  seek  a  more  substantiye  Investi- 
gation of  this  product 


harr  if  ul 


prop  osed 


ARE  PRESIDENT  CARTEH'S  PRO- 
POSED ELECTORAL  REFORMS 
REALLY  REFORMS? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prfevious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlema  i  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel)  is  recognised  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  on 
March  22,  1977.  President  Jim;  ny  Carter 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  message ;  contain- 
ing his  "recommendations  for  i  eforms  in 
our  Nation's  electoral  system."  Those 
recommendations  dealt  primirily  with 
voter  registration,  public  fin  incing  of 
congressional  election  campaigns,  direct 
popular  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  repeal  of  the  T  atch  Act. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  will  deba  ;e  each  of 
these  issues  fully  and  in  detail  when  the 
proper  time  comes.  For  the  pres  ent.  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  share  wit  i  you  my 
general  views  on  these  reforms 

I  will  go  into  detail  concerning  my 
questions  on  each  proposal,  bi  t  for  the 
moment  let  me  briefly  list  w  lat  I  am 
convinced  are  major  flaws  in  the  pro- 
posed reforms: 

First.  There  is  not  enough  scholarly 
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evidence  to  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  election-day  registration  will  solve 
the  problem  of  nonvoting.  Indeed,  some 
of  tiie  most  prestigious  studies  suggest 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  non- 
voters  fail  to  vote  for  reasons  other  than 
difficulty  of  registration.  In  this  area,  we 
clearly  need  more  evidence  than  the 
President  has  supplied. 

Second.  The  proposed  reform  does  not 
take  into  account  the  possible  effects  of 
such  proposals  on  the  Federal  system 
which  is  central  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  I  call  for  a  full 
and  detailed  study  of  the  impact  of  these 
proposals  on  the  Federal  system  before 
we  begin  to  debate  the  proposals  as  such. 
Third.  The  reforms  are  offered  in  the 
name  of  the  "right  of  every  citizen  to 
vote."  But  the  right  to  vote,  if  it  is  to  be 
meaningful,  cannot  simply  mean  ease  of 
registration — it  must  also  mean  that  the 
possibility  of  widespread  voter  fraud  will 
not  make  this  right  a  mockery.  We  need 
something  more  than  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishment to  guarantee  that  the  right  to 
vote  for  eligible  voters  is  not  made  mean- 
ingless by  corrupt  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices. When  it  comes  to  protecting  this 
right,  threats  are  not  nearly  enough.  We 
need  safeguards.  Where  are  they? 

Fourth.  The  proposals  are  presented  as 
cures  for  most  of  the  electoral  ills  that 
beset  our  Nation.  But  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  clear  lessons  of  recent 
history,  promising  more  than  can  be  de- 
livered? Are  we  not  seeing  once  again 
that  "Great  Society"  syndrome  of  prom- 
ises of  Utopia  which  inevitably  are  fol- 
lowed by  disillusionment  as  "reforms" 
turn  out  to  be  nightmares?  Not  all  those 
who  cry  "reform"  are  doing  the  real  work 
of  reform,  Let  us  find  out  precisely  what 
"reform"  means  in  this  context.  Then  let 
us  see  if  the  people  and  the  States  can 
handle  such  reforms  in  their  own  way 
before  we  thrust  the  Federal  bureaucratic 
apparatus  into  areas  it  historically — and 
for  good  reason — has  been  kept  away 
from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  listed  these  gen- 
eral points,  allow  me  to  examine  each 
major  proposal  individually: 

Let  me  begin  with  the  proposed  re- 
form that  has  generated  the  most  com- 
ment, both  in  the  media  and  in  Congress 
and  that  is  the  proposal  for  election  day 
voter  registration.  Vice  President  Wal- 
ter MoNDALE  has  called  this  the  admin- 
istration's "principal  recommendation." 
There  are  a  number  of  arguments  that 
have  been  used  to  justify  such  a  step  but 
basically  they  come  down  to  one  major 
point:  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
trend  toward  lower  levels  of  voting.  Elec- 
tion day  voter  registration  will  remove 
barriers  that  have  hitherto  stopped  citi- 
zens from  voting  and  will  thereby  "open 
up  the  process"  and  bring  in  millions  of 
Americans  into  the  electoral  process. 

Such  an  argument,  phrased  in  tiaat 
way,  seems  at  first  to  be  irrefutable.  Who 
indeed,  wants  to  appear  to  be  stopping 
milliops  of  Americans  from  voting  by 
opposing  such  a  measure?  The  President 
has  said  the  "right  of  every  eligible  citi- 
zen to  vote"  is  at  the  very  heart  of  this 
proposal. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  today  that  while 
the  President  has  clearly  Identified  the 
disease — low    voter    turnout — there    is 


good  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  pro- 
posed the  wrong  remedy.  In  this  case, 
Carter's  little  liberal  pill  is  not  appar- 
ently the  answer.  To  put  it  in  the  most 
charitable  form,  those  who  claim  that 
low  voter  turnout  is  directly  caused  by 
current  registration  laws  have  not  proved 
their  point.  Those  who  point  to  the  high- 
er turnouts  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
where  registration  procedures  are  simi- 
lar to  that  proposed  by  the  President  are 
in  use,  are  assuming  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship  that  is  not  yet  proved.  Yes, 
these  two  States  have  election  day  regis- 
tration. Yes,  these  two  States  had  a 
higher  voter  turnout  than  the  national 
average.  But  did  the  first  directly  and 
solely  cause  the  second  or  were  there 
other  causes  involved?  And  even  if  it  can 
be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  elec- 
tion day  registration  was  the  sole  cause 
of  higher  voter  turnout  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  how  do  we  know  the  experi- 
ence of  these  two  States  can  be  repeated 
in  the  other  48? 

A  detailed  and  scholarly  look  at  the 
complex  and  unique  aspects  of  each 
State's  voter  population,  the  political  at- 
titudes prevelant  in  these  States,  and 
the  history  of  such  phenomena  as  voter 
fraud  in  these  States  must  be  imder- 
taken  before  we  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  election's  voter  turnout  in  these 
States  can  be  used  as  a  justification  of 
making  such  a  system  mandatory  for  all 
States.  In  fact,  we  need  to  investigate 
the  entire  field  of  nonvoting. 

In  order  to  provide  the  start  of  such 
an  investigation  let  me  quote  from  a 
publication  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Population  Characteristics."  In  the  is- 
sue devoted  to  voting  and  registration  in 
the  election  of  1974,  the  Bureau's  ana- 
lysts foimd  that.  Insofar  as  a  failure  to 
vote  is  concerned : 

The  largest  share  of  non-reglstrant.s  (about 
51%)  gave  reasons  that  reflected  apathy  or 
cynicism  regarding  politics. 

On  the  other  hand  only  8  percent  said 
"barriers  to  registration"  were  the  rea- 
son for  not  registering. 
The  same  publication  states : 
Nonvoting  has  been  a  significant  feature 
of  recent  American  political  history.  Non- 
voters  comprised  about  55%  of  the  popula- 
tion of  voting  age  In  1974  and  37%  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972,  Cumbersome 
registration  procedures  have  often  been  cited 
as  discouraging  many  potential  voters  from 
participating  in  elections.  In  recent  years, 
registration  hours  have  been  lengthened, 
more  registration  places  have  been  provided, 
registration  by  mall  is  permitted  in  a  few 
areas,  and  laws  have  been  enacted  prohibit- 
ing outright  discrimination  against  minori- 
ties. Despite  these  measures,  the  level  of  reg- 
istration in  1974  was  below  that  in  1970.  the 
last  (non-Presldentlal  election  year)  Con- 
gressional election. 

In  a  paper  delivered  before  the  1976 
meeting  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  Steven  J.  Rosenstone 
and  Raymond  E.  Wolfinger  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  read  a 
paper  in  which  they  concluded  that 
easier  registration  procedures — although 
not  necessarily  the  one  proposed  by  the 
President — would  increase  voter  partici- 
pation. But  at  the  same  time  they  stated: 

Finally,  we  should  note  that  the  registra- 
tion laws  are  not  the  only  environmental 
variables  affecting  turnout.  The  modern  peak 
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of  voter  turnout  was  reached  in  1960,  when 
one-  and  two-year  residency  requirements, 
poll  taxes  and  literacy  tests  were  common; 
and  when  millions  of  southern  blacks  were 
dl-senfranchlsed  through  maladministration 
of  the  laws.  Since  then  all  these  barriers  have 
been  removed,  the  nation's  education  level 
has  risen  substantially,  and  txirnout  has 
fallen.  The  18  year-old  vote  does  not  explain 
the  drop  in  turnout.  Other  aspects  of  the 
political  environment  clearly  are  at  work. 
This  caution,  however,  should  not  distract 
us  from  the  finding  of  this  paper  that  reg- 
istration laws  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
the  percentage  of  the  population  that  goes 
to  the  polls  on  election  day. 

Yes,  this  scholarly  paper  suggests  that 
easier  voter  registration  would  lead  to 
a  high  voter  turnout.  But  it  also  strongly 
urges  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  other 
"environmental  variables"  at  work. 
While  I  respect  the  work  of  these  distin- 
guished scholars,  I  want  merely  to  add 
that  their  paper,  while  admirable,  is  not 
the  final  answer  to  the  question  before 
us. 

So  ter  as  the  scholarly  findings  are 
concerned,  we  can  say  this:  Even  if  we 
accept  the  most  optimistic  findings  of 
the  effect  of  easier  registration  on  voter 
turnout,  we  muSt  ask  ourselves  if  the 
additional  numbers  of  voters  we  will 
gain  is  worth  the  very  dangerous  and 
imprecedented  Federal  intrusion  into  the 
electoral  process  and,  possibly,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  Federal  system. 
In  short,  are  the  benefits,  even  measured 
by  what  its  proponents  claim,  worth  the 
cost? 

One  major  study  done  on  voter  turn- 
out showed  that  it  is  "attitudinal"  rather 
than  "structural"  problems  that  cause 
most  eligible  voters  not  to  vote.  This  is  a 
social-scien'ce-jargon  way  of  saying  that 
most  people  fail  to  vote,  because  of  the 
way  they  feel,  not  because  of  the  way  the 
voter  registration  is  set  up.  And  what 
many  of  them  feel  most  strongly  about  is 
not  such  matters  as  voting  registration 
procedure,  but  the  perceived  failure  of 
both  major  parties  and  the  Government 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  I  say 
"perceived"  not  to  suggest  that  the 
failure  is  not  real — it  most  certainly  is, 
especially  at  the  national  level — ^but  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  how  people  feel  and 
what  they  believe  to  be  true  that  is  the 
major  factor  influencing  the  decision 
not  to  vote.  If  the  President  wanted  to 
get  real  electoral  reform  and  get  millions 
of  Americans  voting  he  might  better  use 
his  time  talking  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
about  its  failures  and  with  the  high-level 
bureaucrats  who  make  life  miserable  for 
these  Americans.  Let  Washington  clean 
up  its  own  act  first  before  it  begins  to 
lecture  the  States  on  how  they  should 
register  voters. 

You  may  take  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  mentioned  the  States.  It  is  perhaps  con- 
sidered quaint  and  archaic  to  remind 
this  body  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Federal  system,  that  it  is  not  peripheral 
but  central  to  our  American  system  and 
that,  given  half  a  chance,  it  actually 
works.  The  Democratic -controlled  Con- 
gress has  of  course  looked  upon  fed- 
eralism as  a  nice-sounding  idea,  but 
something  that  has  to  be  put  aside  when 
enough  pressure  groups  feel   that  the 


Federal  Grovemment  can  provide  goodies. 
Before  we  begin  to  consider  adopting  the 
proposed  reform,  I  hope  and  pray  there 
will  be  a  full  and  informed  debate  on  the 
possible  ramifications  of  a  Federal  take- 
over of  the  electoral  process.  And  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about.  As  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  about  this  proposed 
reform — 

All  in  all,  it's  one  of  those  nice-sounding 
but  awful  Ideas.  Anybody  can  guess  what 
would  come  next:  Affirmative  action  pro- 
grams for  precinct  workers,  "outreach"  dem- 
onstration projects,  charges  that  federal 
funds  are  being  used  as  walking-around 
money,  and  more  rules  and  restrictions  and 
"reforms".  And  each  such  step  erodes  the 
traditional  role  of  the  states  and  stifles  free, 
competitive  political  activity. 

As  the  Post  points  out,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  puts  its  foot  in  the  door, 
nonsensical  and  dangerous  ideas  cannot 
be  far  behind.  Why  can  we  not  leave  it  to 
the  people  of  the  States  to  make  their 
own  decision  on  registration  reform? 

Our  distinguished  minority  leaders,  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  my  very  dear 
friends,  John  Rhodes  and  Howard 
Baker  have  suggested  that  election  day 
registration,  generally  speaking^  is 
needed.  I  respect  their  position.  They  are 
both  men  of  utmost  integrity  and  polit- 
ical sagacity.  All  I  am  doing  here  is 
raising  questions  that  I  feel  should  be 
answered  before  any  binding  commit- 
ment is  made. 

The  President's  proposal  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college  presents  a  different 
problem.  This  question  has  been  debated 
back  and  forth  for  many  years.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine 
precisely  where  the  truth  lies  in  this 
area.  I  have  examined  the  question  and  I 
am  not  at  all  certain,  as  I  was  in  the  past, 
that  such  reform  is  needed.  In  fact  the 
more  I  examine  the  issue  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  many  things  people  take  for 
granted  turn  out,  upon  investigation,  to 
be  simply  not  true.  Let  me  illustrate  that 
point.  The  major  argument  for  abolish- 
ment of  the  electoral  college  is  the  dan- 
ger of  a  system  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  candidate  to  win  the  Presidency  with 
fewer  votes  than  his  opponent.  The 
Washington  Star  editorially  addressed 
this  issue  and  said : 

As  for  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, the  sales-pitch  offered  in  the  President's 
statement  to  Congress  repeats  the  shopworn 
slogans  that  pass  for  critical  analysis  in  Sen- 
ator Bayh's  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
comimittee.  Mr.  Carter  Implies  that  the  elec- 
toral college  was  directly  to  blame  for  the 
election  of  minority  presidents  in  three  elec- 
tions: 1824,  1876.  and  1888.  He  further  Im- 
plies that  direct  popular  elections  would 
avert  that  risk.  Neither  supposition  is  war- 
ranted. 

Eighteen  eighty-eight  is  the  only  apposite 
presidential  election:  Benjamin  Harrison 
indeed  defeated  Orover  Cleveland  in  the 
electoral  college,  while  losing  the  popular 
vote.  But  in  1824,  Andrew  Jackson  lost  the 
presidency  to  John  Qulncy  Adams  because 
Adams  and  Henry  Clay  Joined  forces  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senator  Bayh's 
direct-election  amendment,  because  It  would 
require  a  runoff  vote  If  the  leading  candidate 
fell  short  of  40  percent  of  the  vote,  would  not 
prevent  a  first-round  winner  like  Jackson 
from  losing  the  second  round  if  the  runners - 


up  combined  against  him.  What,  then  is  the 
point  of  citing  the  1824  election— or  for  that 
matter  the  1876  election,  which  was  compli- 
cated by  disputed  outcomes  In  three  South- 
ern states? 

The  proposed  abolishment  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  is  called  by  the  Piesident 
an  issue  of  "overriding  governmental  sig- 
nificance." But  as  the  Star  pointed  out, 
the  examples  he  used  to  illustrate  this 
supposed  significance  are  both  less  than 
convincing.  The  case  simply  has  not  been 
made,  in  my  view,  that  abolishment  of 
the  electoral  college  will  improve  the 
democratic  process.  What  it  would  do,  I 
fear,  is  to  contribute  to  the  growing 
homogenization  of  the  American  people, 
the  move  toward  dealing  with  Americans 
as  if  they  were  interchangeable  parts 
and  with  States  as  if  they  are  vestigal 
parts  of  the  body  politic,  a  sort  of  appen- 
dix which  may  be  cut  off  without  much 
thought  taken. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  Issue 
that  is  truly  diflBcult  to  resolve.  But  I 
must  say  that  while  I  have  in  the  past 
leaned  toward  abolishment  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  different  system,  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  this  is  the  best  way.  I  look 
forward  to  the  debate  that  I  know  will 
bring  forth  learned  and  compelling  argu- 
ments on  both  sides. 

As  for  the  other  reform  proposals  of 
the  President,  let  me  deal  with  them 
briefly:  The  President  want  to  revise  the 
Hatch  Act.  He  wants  to  do  so.  he  states, 
in  the  name  of  "full  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  electoral  process."  Un- 
fortunately, revision  of  the  Hatch  Act 
will  simply  turn  over  millions  of  Federal 
employees  to  the  tender  mercies  and  not- 
so-subtle  pressures  of  political  and  labor 
union  bosses.  It  puzzles  me  as  to  why 
anyone  knowing  the  political  facts  of  life 
would  make  such  a  suggestion,  unless,  of 
course,  he  thought  political  and  labor 
bosses  deserve  "full  opportunity"  to  ex- 
tend their  power. 

When  the  Hatch  Act  was  originally 
passed  it  sought  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  political  pressure  coming 
from  their  bureaucratic  or  appointed 
political  bosses.  But  the  pressure  today 
comes  equally  from  a  different  set  of 
bosses,  the  union  bosses.  Revision  of  the 
Hatch  Act  would  leave  Federal  employees 
helpless  before  the  new,  as  well  as  the  old, 
bosses.  This  is  such  a  bad  idea  I  seriously 
cannot  understand  why  it  was  proposed 
in  a  message  dealing  with  "reform." 

Insofar  as  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional elections  is  concerned,  I  view  it  as 
the  Incumbent's  Protection  Act  of  1977 
and  I  do  not  like  it.  I  am  an  incumbent, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  an  election 
knowing  that  my  opponent  and  I  are 
equally  "limited"  to  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  but  that  with  all  the  spe- 
cial exposure  that  incumbency  gives,  I 
am  "more  equal  than  others."  I  want  to 
win,  but  I  want  to  win  fair  and  square.  I 
might  add  that  while  I  may  be  in  the 
Congress  myself,  one  of  my  dreams  is  to 
see  my  party  become  once  more  the  ma- 
jority party  and  that  is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen if  we  have  an  Incumbent's  Protection 
Act  helping  the  current  majority. 

In  passing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  note 
that  I  flnd  it  a  rather  striking  coinci- 
dence that  every  proposed  reform,  given 
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the  current  facts  of  politics  I  life,  would 
in  all  probability  work  for  the  current 
majority  and  against  the  cu;  rent  minor- 
ity. I  am  not,  of  course,  sug  jesting  that 
this  is  the  only  reason  such  i  ef orms  were 
presented,  but  one  wonders;  one  just 
wonders. 

And  that  is  what  I  ask  tl  lis  House  to 
do  about  the  proposed  refo  m:  Wonder 
about  them.  Think  about  t  lem.  I  have 
deliberately  played  devil's  ad  •ocate  today 
and  I  want  to  hear  the  opi  bsing  argu- 
ments. I  want  a  full  and  fiee  debate — 
no  closed  rules,  please,  in  me  name  of 
openess  and  no  limit  to  fne  debate  in 
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public  dia- 
us  examine 


Congress. 

today,   Mr. 
on  the  very 


voter  alien- 
turn  is  one 


-the  name  of  opening  up  the 
log.  Let  us  ask  questions.  Let 
not  only  the  proposed  refer  ns  on  their 
merits,  but  also  our  own  roL ;  in  causing 
the  current  apathy  and  of te  i  bitterness 
that  every  major  survey  shops  has  kept 
Americans  from  the  polls. 

Seek  not  to  find  for  whoji  reform  is 
needed — it  is  needed  in  the 

In  my  general  remarks 
Speaker,  I  have  not  dwelled 
real  possibilities  of  fraud  uAder  such  a 
procedure  as  election  day  :  egistration. 
It  is  not  that  I  am  convincec 
will  not  happen — far  from  it-  -but  that  it 
is  an  issue  of  such  major  imp<  irtance  that 
I  reserve  the  right  to  discusf  it  later  as 
a  single  topic. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of 
ation  and  apathy — which  in 
of  the  major  causes  of  nonvoting — is 
overpromising  and  underdel  very  of  the 
Federal  Government.  All  to )  often  the 
Government  presents  progra  ns  in  glow- 
ing rhetoric  and  promises  t  a  eliminate 
the  ills  that  beset  us.  When  <he  rhetoric 
wears  off,  and  billions  of 
spent,  the  ills  remain  and  ate  often  in- 
creased. The  American  peopl4  are  sick  of 
this  kind  of  thing.  That  is 
caution  as  we  look  at  these  reiorms.  They 
promise  much.  But  can  they  leiiver?  We 
simply  do  not  know.  And  ]  f  we  make 
them  laws  and  then  do  not  d  iliver,  what 
you  will  see  will  be  the  biggest  voter 
tiu^noff  in  American  history. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  the  President's 
proposals  with  care.  Perhai  is  there  is 
some  merit  to  them.  But  le 
good  hard  look. 


JUDICIAL     REVIEW     PdR     THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTF  ATION 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  . 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
land   (Mr.  Steers)    is 
minutes. 

Mr.   STEERS.  Mr.   Speaker 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
that  would  provide  for  judici 
veterans'  appeals  cases.  Our 
Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Wirth 
introduced  legislation  that 
vide  veterans  with  a  right 
have  taken  for  granted,  due 
law.  I  am  cosponsoring  both 

The  right  of  appeal  is  basic 
tem  of  justice.  It  is  a 
has  been  omitted  from  the 
appeals.  In  effect,  this  has 
ans,  dependents,  and  survivor: 
opportunity  to  receive  all  of 
available  as  small  payment  foi 
ice  to  this  country. 

The  time  has  come  for  th  i 


us  take  a 


previous  order 

i  rom  Mary- 

recogfized  for  5 

today  I 

legislation 

1  review  of 

colleagues, 

have  each 

vould  pro- 

rest  of  us 

process  of 

proposals. 

to  our  sys- 

cornetstone  that 

of  VA 

defied  veter- 

the  fullest 

he  benefits 

their  serv- 

Veterans' 


th; 


Administration  to  move  back  into  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution.  The  VA 
is  the  third  largest  agency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  current  law  has  given  the 
VA  the  ability  to  develop  rules  and  regu- 
lations outside  of  the  intent  of  congres- 
sional actions. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  to  all 
veterans  the  checks  and  balances  that 
are  present  in  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  we  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code,  we  provide  veterans  with 
the  full  protection  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. I  can  think  of  no  finer  group  of  in- 
dividuals or  a  group  more  deserving  of 
the  benefits  the  Constitution  provides 
than  the  people  who  fought  for  their 
country. 

ALASKA  D-2  LANDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  *Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  months  the  Alaska  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  Governor 
have  conducted  a  series  of  meetings  to 
discern  the  opinions  of  Alaska's  citizens 
regarding  the  D-2  lands  issue.  These  ses- 
sions have  proved  most  Informative  and 
permit  me  to  make  two  basic  observa- 
tions regarding  D-2  lands:  First,  there 
is  near  imanlmity  among  Alaskans  that 
lands  within  the  State  be  managed  to 
preserve  compatible,  diversified  uses; 
second,  the  statements  delivered  by 
Alaskans  at  these  meetings  convey  this 
message  In  clear,  unmistakable  language. 
Accordingly,  I  commend  the  following 
statements  to  my  colleagues  which  repre- 
sent approximately  half  of  the  submis- 
sions presented  to  the  delegation;  the 
remaining  statements  were  Inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  17, 
1977,  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Mr.  Stevens. 

The  statements  appear  in  the  following 
order: 

First.  Statement  of  the  Alaska  Re- 
source Development  Council  on  Agricul- 
tural Interests. 

Second.  Statement  of  the  Alaska  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters. 

Third.  Statement  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Fisherman  of  Alaska,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  Territorial  Sports- 
man, and  Trout  Unhmlted. 

Fourth.  Two  statements  from  the 
Alaska  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 

Fifth.  Statement  of  the  Alaska  Coali- 
tion. 

Sixth.  Two  statements  by  the  National 
Defense  Transportation  Association: 
The  material  follows: 

acricttltural  interests d-2  selection 

Concerns 
Preface. — The  D-2  land  selection  process 
confronts  Alaskans,  and  the  U.S.  as  a  na- 
tion, with  decision  alternatives  that  have 
profound  Implications  for  future  as  well  as 
current  generations.  This  potential  transi- 
tion of  land  management  and  control  occurs 
In  a  setting  of  diminishing  world  capability 
to  satisfy  food  needs.  Eteclslons  on  land  own- 
ership and  use  are  also  being  addressed  be- 
fore the  U.S.  as  a  nation  has  clearly  identi- 
fied and  established  criteria  by  which  it 
would  preserve  prime  agricultural  land  for 
future  use. 


Changing  world  energy  reserves  and  shift- 
ing climatic  conditions  appear  to  have  .sig- 
nificant implications  for  future  food  pro- 
duction capabilities  irrespective  of  man's 
influence.  In  continuing  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  D-2  land  selection  a  maximum  de- 
gree of  flexlbUity  therefore  appears  to  be  a 
high  priority  objective.  Implicit  in  the  con- 
cept of  flexibility,  is  a  need  to  not  only  iden- 
tify Alaskan  agricultural  lands,  but  to  make 
them  reasonably  accessible  when  needed. 

1.  National  policy  regarding  food  may  be 
subject  to  change  in  the  direction  of  more 
complete  utilization  of  food  production  re- 
sources to  meet  increasing  world  food  needs. 

2.  An  option  should  be  incorporated  into 
D-2  classified  lands  to  allow  "prime  agricul- 
tural lands,"  Identified  at  a  later  time  within 
D-2  boundaries,  to  be  considered  for  con- 
version to  food  and/or  fiber  production  in 
the  "national  interest"  as  well  as  to  meet 
future  State  needs. 

3.  Present  D-2  proposals  include  lands 
with  demonstrable  food  production  capabil- 
ities of  both  intensive  and  extensive  stj'les, 
i.e.,  from  greenhouse  through  grazing  live- 
stock production;  both  types  of  food  produc- 
tion resources  within  D-2  lands  should  b(i 
recognized. 

4.  D-2  lands  proposed  for  selection  po- 
tentially pose  barriers  to  access  to  some  pri- 
vate lands;  consequently,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  transportation  across  as  well  as 
to  D-2  lands  for  legitimate  needs.  Transpor- 
tation decisions  require  consideration  of 
modes,  costs  and  compatibility  with  D-2 
land  use  goals. 

5.  Monitoring  and  identification  of  present 
air  and  water  particulate  conditions  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  rational  base  line 
from  which  future  standards  may  be  devel- 
oped. 

6.  Aquaculture  and  fisheries  should  be  con- 
sidered as  viable  options  with  respect  to 
D-2  land  values. 

7.  Complimentary  features,  compatibility 
and  competitiveness  of  agricultural  uses 
should  be  evaluated  with  respect  to  other 
natural  resources.  I.e.,  waterfowl,  predators, 
big  and  small  game,  and  aesthetics.  Associ- 
ated costs  and  values  need  definition. 

8.  Joint  management  philosophies  and 
procedures  appear  to  be  beneficial  for  agri- 
cultural resource  utJRzatlon  on  D-2  lands  If 
they  are  consistent  in  providing  for  agri- 
cultural development  wnere  physically 
compatible  with  a  particular  region.  Present 
federal  agency  policy  and  regulations  pri- 
marily limit  "multiple  use"  to  grazing  ac- 
tivities in  the  agricultural  field. 

9.  Dedication  of  large  blocks  of  land  to 
new  federal  management  systems  carries  a 
responsibility  to  continually  assess  the  re- 
sources within  those  lands.  Such  assessments 
may  indicate  uses  not  currently  perceived 
and  which  potentially  Involve  the  private 
as  well  as  the  public  sector.  Therefore,  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  federal  support  of 
such  assessments  appears  essential,  either 
directly  through  federal  agency  resources  or 
Indirectly  through  support  of  state  level  in- 
stitutions. 


Statement  op  the  Alaska  Section,  Society 
OP  American  Foresters 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters  Is  the 
only  professional  Society  for  foresters  in  the 
United  States.  It  represents  20,000  members 
nationally  and  Includes  a  professional  mem- 
bership of  over  200  foresters  in  the  Alaska 
Section. 

Forestry  is  the  science,  practice  and  art  of 
managing  and  using  for  human  benefit, 
forest  lands  and  natural  resources  that 
occur  on  and  in  association  with  forest 
lands,  including  trees,  other  plants,  wildlife, 
soil,  water  and  related  air  and  climate. 

Multiple  use  Is  a  strategy  of  deliberate 
land  management  for  two  or  more  purposes, 
which  utilizes  without  impairment,  the 
capabilities   of   the   land    to   meet   different 
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demands  simultaneously.  Renewable  and 
nonrenewable  resource,  including  wilder- 
ness, under  multiple  use,  are  Identified  and 
managed  in  a  compatible  manner  to  provide 
maximum  economic  and  wlldland  benefits. 

Classification  of  forested  lands  should  be 
made  only  after  careful  study  has  deter- 
mined that  the  social,  economic  and  man- 
agerial benefits  therefrom  will  promote  more 
efficient  xtse  of  natural  resources  and  in- 
creased public  benefits. 

There  is  need  for  classification  of  forested 
lands  in  Interior  Alaska  for  management 
under  the  principals  of  multiple  use.  The 
total  forest  blome  in  the  Interior  provides 
excellent  opportunities  for  management  for 
wildlife,  recreation,  water  range,  minerals 
and  agriculture.  The  forest  resource  Is  pres- 
ent in  large  enough  areas  that  will  allow  for 
environmental  protection  and  commodity 
uses.  The  forest  resources  can  be  Identified 
as  manageable  units. 

The  Interior  forests  stand  today  like  our 
western  forests  stood  in  the  early  1800's,  es- 
sentially Inaccessible  with  limited  market 
outlets.  Today  our  western  forests  are  of 
national  economic  Importance.  So  will 
Alaska's  Interior  forests  one  day  be  looked 
upon  to  provide  lands  for  recreation,  wild- 
life, water  and  other  wUdland  amenities  and 
commodity  uses,  provided  they  are  recog- 
nized for  multiple-use  characteristics. 

The  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971  provides  for  the  classification  of 
80  million  acres  into  National  Forests,  Na* 
tional  Parks,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and 
Wildlife  Refuges  under  Section  (6.)  (2\  of 
this  Act.  ^    '  ^   / 

Interior  Alaska  contains  lands  of  out- 
standing scenic  beauty,  critically  needed 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  habitat  and  other 
wlldland  amenities  necessary  for  our  citizens 
recreational  and  spiritual  need. 

Over  16  percent  of  the  United  States  for- 
ested lands  are  found  In  Alaska  with  over 
106  million  acres  located  in  Alaska's  Interior. 
The  Interior  forested  lands  of  Alaska  sup- 
port 22.5  million  acres  of  productive  forest 
lands  supporting  over  14  billion  cubic  feet  of 
merchantable  timber. 

The  total  value  of  the  Interior's  forested 
lands  has  the  potential  of  national  economic 
significance  in  providing  both  amenity  and 
commodity  needs  for  our  nation. 

Alaska's  future  growth  and  progress  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  wise  use  of  the  State's 
national  resources. 

The  Alaska  Section  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  supports  multiple-use 
management  of  public  lands,  consistent  with 
sound  environmental  protection  as  being  in 
the  best  interest  for  contributing  the  mosi 
benefits  to  the  economy  and  to  the  cltlzenuS 
of  the  United  States.  ~ 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
seen  fit  to  recognize  the  need  to  manage  all 
public  lands  including  National  Resource 
Lands  for  Multiple-Use  Indicated  by  the 
passage  of  P.L.  94-579,  The  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  and 
S.  3091,  The  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Alaska  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
recommends  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
provide,  Insofar  as  practicable,  an  equitable 
balance  of  National  Parks,  National  Forests, 
National  Resource  Lands.  Wildlife  Refuses 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  ANCSA  (d)  (2)  with 
appropriate  consideration  to  be  given  to 
classifying  forest  resource  lands  Into  a  mul- 
tiple-use category. 
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Alaska  Loggers  Association,  Inc., 
Ketchikan.  Alaska,  February  9,  1977. 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  industry's  views  regarding  the  d-2  lands. 
These  comments  summarize  our  beliefs  and 


we  will  be  prepared  to  support  these  state- 
ments with  research  and  additional  Infor- 
mation when  we  meet  with  you  on  February 
14  in  Anchorage. 

Two  facts  are  essential  to  a  land-use  plan- 
ning and  must  remain  the  basis  for  intelli- 
gent decisions.  One  is  the  Inevitable  popula- 
tion Increase  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world,  and  the  second  Is  that  Alaska  con- 
tains vast  resources  valued  by  the  people.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  Inequity  between 
those  demands  and  Alaska's  supply  will  in- 
crease with  time.  As  Max  Brewer  noted  442  - 
856,000  acres  of  land  In  Alaska  have  been 
provisionally  comnUtted  in  some  manner  or 
another. 

It  Is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  intelli- 
gent, long-range,  comprehensive  land-use 
classification  and  planning  must  be  deter- 
mined. If  our  plans  do  not  accurately  access 
the  eventual  usage,  problems  and  adverse  en- 
vironmental impacts  will  result. 

Regardless  if  recent  Increases  In  demand 
for  wilderness  and  recreational  use  of  the 
land  continues.  It  Is  questionable  that  we 
can  afford  low-use  management  of  large 
areas  of  land.  As  resources  dwindle  and 
population  increases,  material  values  and 
developed  high-usage  recreational  needs 
will  logically  and  Inevitably  go  to  the  fore- 
front. If  any  solution  is  b^t.  it  is  one  that 
optlmize.5  the  utilization  of  the  land.  If  we 
truly  understand  conservation,  we  recognize 
that  it  means  the  wise  use  of  the  land  and 
its  resources. 

A  particularly  wise  iise  of  the  land  Is  the 
development  of  Its  renewable  resovu-ces.  Tim- 
ber, of  course.  Is  one.  Alaska  contains  5.388% 
of  the  commercial  forest  land  In  the  United 
States  and  6.742%  of  the  commercial  grow- 
ing stock.  Yet  In  1970  we  contributed  only 
1.119%  of  the  United  States  round-wood 
production. 

In  1972  the  timber  Indiistry's  direct  em- 
ployment exceeded  2,800  people  and  related 
employment  was  over  4,000.  The  earnings  In 
that  year  topped  all  basic  resource  industries 
in  the  state  with  $41,000,000.  Another  In- 
dustry contribution  to  the  State  Is  25%  of 
the  federal  stumpage  fees,  which  exceeded 
$4,000,000  In  1976.  Despite  the  significance  of 
these  contributions,  the  potential  of  the  in- 
dustry dwarfs  these  figures. 

In  southwest  Alaska,  where  the  industry  is 
currently  centered,  the  potential  total  re- 
lated employment  Is  8,800.  Although  this  Is 
more  than  double  the  current  development. 
It  is  based  on  a  conservative  sustalned-yleld 
calculation  and  Includes  setting  aside  12% 
of  the  Tongass  National  Forest  for  wUderness. 
The  hiterior  contains  225  million  acres  of 
commercial  forest,  an  area  larger  and  with 
greater  per  acre  stocking  of  wood  than  Min- 
nesota where  a  30.000  Job  Industry  exists. 

Representative  Udall's  National  Interest 
Lands  bill  Includes  4,400.000  acres  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  1,429,017  acres  of 
commercial  forest,  and  would  eliminate 
3,630  timber  industry  related  Jobs.  In  the 
Interior,  Udall's  proposal  would  eliminate  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  commercial  forest 
land  and  imtold  thousands  of  Jobs;  not  to 
mention  depriving  the  people  of  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  much  needed  wood  annually  and 
forever. 

Hasty,  politically  motivated  land -use  clas- 
sifications without  the  benefit  of  compre- 
hensive, long  range  planning  based  on  re- 
searched resource  values  will  not  only  Impact 
the  land  actually  withdrawn  but  large 
amounts  of  adjacent  lands  as  well.  Expensive 
access,  inflexible  air  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  lost  efficiencies  of  scale  will  all  hin- 
der responsible  development  of  the  remain- 
ing land. 

A  major  reason  for  these  demands  to  lock 
up  the  land  is  environmental  concern.  The 
Report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Panel  on 
Timber  and  the  Environment  states: 


"Many  citizens  conscious  of  the  demands 
modern  society  places  on  our  environment, 
criticize  operations  and  management  objec- 
tives on  national  forests.  They  have  found 
much  that  upsets  the  erosion  from  logging 
roads,  streams  clogged  with  logging  debris, 
spawning  beds  silted  over,  huge  quantities 
of  slash  and  defective  material  left  on  log- 
ging sites,  and  large  areas  clearcut  thus  of- 
fending their  esthetic  sensibilities.  Some 
question  if  long-term  forest  management  can 
be  practiced  without  soil  depletion. 

"The  Panel  has  made  a  thorough  Inquiry 
Into  these  and  related  matters.  A  careful 
review  of  scientific  findings  together  with  on- 
site  inspection  revealed  that  most  of  such 
damage  caused  by  logging  can  be  avoided  or 
minimized.  Many  of  the  fears  that  have  been 
expressed  are  unfounded,  misleading,  or  ex- 
aggerated, often  due  to  extrapolation  from 
an  isolated  case  to  forest  lands  In  general. 
"Properly  executed  logging  operations  do 
not  destroy  wildlife  habitat,  though  they 
may  temporarily  alter  it." 

Forest  Service  and  State  regulations  on 
logging  operations  carefully  safeguard  the 
environment.  Bald  eagle  nest  trees,  salmon 
streams,  wildlife  corridors,  scenic  areas, 
estuaries  and  many  other  areas  receive  spe- 
cial protection.  As  research  Is  accumulated, 
additional  regulations  are  added,  thus  Im- 
proving the  compatablllty  of  logging  with 
other  resource  values. 

A  slgniflcant  positive  benefit  of  the  timber 
resource  Is  that  during  cultivation  of  the 
crop,  the  same  land  Is  productive  of  many 
other  resources:  Improved  wild  life  habitat, 
stabilized  streamside  vegetation  and  water- 
shed cover;  and  Improved  access  via  logging 
roads  to  recreational  and  hunting  areas. 

Another  concern  is  that  Alaska  is  deplet- 
ing Its  valuable  timber  resource  only  to  the 
benefit  of  foreign  peoples  and  big  business. 
To  begin  with,  timber  is  renewable,  and 
rather  than  depleting  our  wood  stock,  we 
are  currently  removing  low  value,  old-growth 
timber  which  will  contain  twice  as  much 
commercial  volume  per  acre.  Additionally, 
the  cost  of  logging  Alaska  wood  Is  so  much 
higher  than  Canadian  and  south  48  timber 
consumers  cannot  afford  It.  However,  by  ex- 
porting our  products  to  Japan,  we  ease  the 
demand  on  and  lower  the  price  of  Canadian 
wood,  which  provides  over  20%  of  the  U.S. 
consumption.  All  Americans  benefit  from  ex- 
port of  Alaska  timber. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind  the  Alaska 
Loggers  Association  makes  the  following 
reconunendatlons : 

Only  a  minimal  amount  of  land  and  only 
that  which  Is  particularly  rare,  be  selected 
for  Inclusion  In  the  single-vise  land  classi- 
fications through  the  d-2  procedures. 

All  land  selected  for  such  classification 
must  first  be  studied  to  determine  the  values 
of  all  resources,  prior  to  final  classification. 
The  value  of  the  single-use  should  exceed 
the  combined  values  of  excluded  uses  in 
order  to  restrict  the  land-iise  possibilities. 

In  that  the  valuation  of  scenic  beauty  and 
undeveloped  recreation  is  tremendously  sub- 
jective In  the  current  political/economic 
situation  ALA  recommends  that  determina- 
tion of  such  single-use  classifications  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
land-use  planning  procedure. 

We  must  realize  that  the  best  interests 
of  our  state  and  nation  wUl  be  served  if  we 
make  long  range  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  land  and  its  resources;  particularly 
renewable  resources.  We  cannot  over-empha- 
size the  danger  of  poorly  or  un-planned  de- 
velopment in  the  future  If  we  withdraw  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  land  now. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  A.  Bell, 
General     Manager,     Alaska     Loggers 
Association. 
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A  Special  Report  Oxttuninc 
OP  Recheatioxal  Fishermi  s 
Be  Atfected  by  Land 
(Presented  by  Rupert 
United  Fisherman  of  Alaskfc, 
League,  Territorial 
Unlimited) 

The    report    that    follows 
those   special   concerns   of 
fishing  community;   not  onl] 
kans  but  non-resident 
Recreational  anglers 
largest  wildlife  resource  users 
1976  calendar  license  sales  w 
167,000.  Add  to  this  figure  an 
Juveniles  under  16  years  of 
over  60  years  of  age  meeting 
qulrements  for  free  angling 
total  of  some  227,000  persons 
eligible  to  participate  In  spor 
latlon  characteristics  Indicate 
of  the  total  estimated 
wUl  participate  In  sport  flshl4g 

Surveys  have  shown  that 
vldes   many   social    and    e-__„. 
while  substantially  contrlbutl  ig 
Ity  of  Alaskan  living.  It  Is 
during  1976.  sport  fishing 
generated  In  excess  of  $60.0 
total  Alaskan  economy. 

Alaska  enjoys  the  unique  „_._ 
able  to  provide  an  extraordlns  ry 
nation  s  recreational  fishing 
even  more  significantly,  a 
of    the    state's    anadromous 
species  fisheries  are  on  native 
untouched    wilderness 
large    size    of    Alaska, 
abundance     of     fresh     wate: 
percent  of  the  total  fresh 
In  the  continental  United 
Alaska    to    assume    a 
as   an   angler's   paradise.    Th< 
the  Interior  and  the  U.S. 
opportunity  under  the  d-2  „. 
to  classify  up  to  80.0  million  . 
Alaska  in  a  manner  that  will 
of  these  lands  for  recreational 
generations.  It  is.  therefore,  i 
this    classification    adequately 
angler  needs  for  optimum  use 
resources. 

A  foremost  concern  of  „^ 
lem  of  access  to  the  fishery 
in  fact,  as  well  as  law.  All 
classification  systems  will  ^. 
for  anglers.  The  problem  Is 
In   order    to   best   serve 
needs,   historical  and 
access  must  be  considered  for 
classification  proposal.  This   ., 
amphibious  or  wheeled  alrcrajt 
torized    watercraft    in    many  -^ 
course,  modes  of  transporta'tlon 
form  to  the  rules  and  intent 
ficatlon  act. 

Research,  fishery  enhanceme  it 
opment  and  rehabilitation  p 
ularly  as  regards  anadromous 
should    be   allowed    and 
necessary  and  where  „^^„.„ 
Is  recognized  that  provisions  a 
both  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
delineating  the  responslblliti^„ 
with  respect  to  fish  and  wildllf* 
However,  the  State  of  Alaska 
on  the  most  ambitious 

rehabilitation    and    

ever  undertaken  by  a  single 

new  or  expanded  National  Park 
Scenic  Rivers  wUl  pose  special 
considerations  in  order  to 
enhancement    projects 
tion   of  hatchery  facilities 
recommended  that  this  be 
language  of  each  of  the 
tions. 

Classification  of  lands  under 
management  are  of  concern  to 
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ery resources,  in  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  no  historical  tradition  of  fishery 
expertise.  Park  officials  have  not  developed 
management  experience  in  fisheries  and  have 
in  fact,  demonstrated  a  lack  of  fiexlbllity  In 
meeting  changing  public  needs.  Proper  fish- 
ery management  requires  knowledge  of 
annual  fluctuations  In  fish  populations  for 
optimmn  harvest  rates;  it  also  requires  an 
appreciation  of  community  ecology  In  order 
to  maintain  reasonable  levels  at  each  step 
in  the  food  ctiain. 

Proper  fishery  management  also  Includes 
that  under-utilized  species  be  harvested  by 
more  liberal  bag  limits  than  fully-utilized 
species.  A  case  in  point  are  sport  fishing 
regulations  for  national  park  areas  in  Alaska 
that  prohibit  the  use  of  bait  to  take  fish. 
This  regulation,  while  having  merit  during 
ice-free  months,  effectively  eliminates  his- 
torical ice  fisheries  especially  for  burbot  in 
an  area  such  as  Katmal.  Burbot  are  under- 
utilized in  this  area  and  can  only  be  taken 
by  use  of  bait  fishing  methods.  In  summary, 
it  is  recommended  that,  due  to  the  flexibility 
and  management  expertise  of  the  state  man- 
agement agency  for  fish  and  game,  that  fish- 
ery harvest  rates  and  methods  and  means  of 
harvest  be  established  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Alaska  On,  and  Gas  Association, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  February  10, 1977. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Hon.  Don  Young, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Hon.  Jay  Hammond, 
Governor. 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Alaska  Oil  and  Gas  Asso- 
ciation welcomes  the  opportunity  to  present 
to  you  its  views  concerning  the  D-2  lands 
question.  Our  comments  suggest  basic  ideas 
which  will  be  amplified  during  our  planned 
discussions  with  you  on  February  15,  1977. 
Members  of  our  Association  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  concept  of  "multiple  use"  of 
public  lands  is  the  only  logical  guideline  to 
the  final  disposition  of  the  D-2  Issue. 

Multiple  use  promotes  the  compatablUty 
of  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
not  only  with  other  resource  industries  such 
as  forestry,  agriculture,  hunting  and  fishing, 
but  also  with  the  concepts  of  wildlife  ranges, 
recreation  areas  and  preservation  of  regions 
of  scenic  beauty  or  historic  Importance. 

We  do  not  believe  this  Issue  to  be  one 
which  must  be  resolved  in  a  fashion  that  is 
either  black  or  white,  i.e.,  one  which  Is  totally 
to  the  iDenefit  of  one  group  at  the  expense 
of  being  totally  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
another.  We  believe  that  a  middle  ground 
exists  which  will  accomplish  the  major  goals 
of  each  of  the  various  interest  groups  and 
thus  be  beneficial  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Specifically,  resource  development  on  D-2 
lands  should  not  proceed  in  total  disregard 
for  the  environment,  nor  should  environ- 
mental concern  totally  preclude  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  resource  development. 
These  activities  can  be  carried  out  compati- 
bly and  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

The  concept  of  multiple  use  of  lands  is 
critical  to  our  nation's  need  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  essential  for  our  economic  exist- 
ence and  national  survival.  The  domestic 
energy  supply  situation  in  this  country  is 
increasingly  serious,  and,  this  winter,  it  has 
become  very  apparent  to  many  persons  whose 
homes,  transportation  and  livelihood  are 
being  affected  by  the  lack  of  oil  and  gas.  This 
situation  serves  to  emphasize  the  adverse 
economic  effects  on  everyone  resulting  from 
the  import  of  almost  50%  of  our  country's 
petroleum  needs.  No  single  system  should 
be  permitted  to  take  precedence  and  thus 
exclude  the   remaining   values  so   critically 


important    and    necessary    to    our    future 
existence. 

The  ultimate  decisions  that  Congress  must 
make  on  the  disposition  of  the  D-2  lands 
will  have  a  lasting  impact  on  not  only  the 
83  million  acres  now  classified  as  "I>-2"  lands, 
but  also  all  of  the  adjoining  103  million  acres 
of  D-1  lands,  state  lands  and  the  newly  ac- 
quired 40  million  acres  of  native  lands.  Once 
classified,  only  an  act  of  Congress  can  change 
the  classification.  Therefore,  any  lands  on 
which  exploration  is  forbidden  are  likely  to 
remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.  A  Na- 
tional crisis  could  bring  the  required  Con- 
gressional action.  However,  we  must  realize 
that  there  will  be  many  years  of  delay  from 
the  time  lands  ultimately  become  available 
for  exploration  and  the  time  when  any  newly 
discovered  hydrocarbons  can  make  their  way 
to  the  consumer  to  alleviate  the  crisis.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
nation,  it  seems  more  sensible  to  allow  ex- 
ploration and  development  to  take  place  un- 
der a  multiple  use  concept  while  adhering 
to  good  conservation  practices. 

We  feel  our  position  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
rather  than  extreme.  We  recognize  that  any 
D-2  land  concept  must  be  compatible  with 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  nation's  need  for  energy  Is  obvious; 
the  wish  of  reasonable  people  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  Alaska  equally  so.  We  are  con- 
fident that  both  these  requirements  can  be 
met  by  responsible  industries  in  Alaska  If 
the  multiple  use  concept  is  applied  to  D-2 
lands. 

We  have  attached  for  your  consideration  a 
list  of  specific  comments  on  Issues  already 
before  you,  Including  a  definition  of  the 
multiple  use  concept. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  concerning  the  final  disposition  of 
D-2  lands.  Our  Association  is  prepared  to 
offer  any  assistance  necessary  to  aid  you  in 
reaching  a  position  on  this  most  Important 
subject. 


Ajml  4,  1977 
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Alaska  Oil  and  Gas  Association  :  Comments 
on  Issues  Concerning  D-2  Lands  Dis- 
position 

definition  op  multiple  use  concept 
The  Alaska  Oil  and  Gas  Association  sug- 
gests and  promotes  the  concept  of  "multiple 
use"  as  a  means  of  achieving  compatibility 
between  varied  interests  concerning  the  D-2 
lands  question. 

In  order  that  no  ambiguity  surrounds  this 
term,  we  accept  the  definition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  set  forth  in  43  CFR, 
viz  ... 

"(o)  'Multiple  use'  means  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  surface  and  subsurface 
resources  so  that  they  are  utilized  in  the 
combination  that  will  best  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  American  people:  the 
most  Judicious  use  of  the  land  for  some  or  all 
these  resources  or  related  services  over  areas 
large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  latitude 
for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  conform 
to  changing  needs  and  conditions;  the  use 
of  some  land  for  less  than  all  of  the  re- 
sources; and  harmonious  and  coordinated 
management  of  the  various  resources,  each 
with  the  other,  without  impairment  of  the 
productivity  of  the  land,  with  consideration 
being  given  to  the  relative  value  of  the  vari- 
ous resources  and  not  necessarily  the  com- 
bination of  uses  that  will  give  the  greatest 
dollar  return  or  the  greatest  unit  output." 
ISSUE   1.  wildlife   management/hunting/ 

subsistence 
Oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
is  compatible  with  wildlife  management, 
hunting  and  fishing  (both  sport  and  sub- 
sistence) and  often  enhances  these  activities 
by  supplying  the  necessary  access,  and  in- 
variably aids  wildlife  management.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  Intensely 


studied  biological  habitats  In  the  whole  of 
the  State.  The  operations  there,  along  the 
Alyeska  pipeline  and  at  the  oil  fields  on  the 
Kenal  Peninsula  all  preclude  hunting  and 
fishing  by  industry  operating  personnel.  Such 
considerations,  plus  numerous  other  protec- 
tive measures,  allow  fish  and  game  to  thrive. 

The  compatibility  of  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  development  with  wildlife  manage- 
ment, sport  and  subsistence  hunting  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Alaska. 

ISSUE  2.  access/transportation 

Prospective  oil  and  gas  basins  in  Alaska 
conservatively  occupy  only  a  minor  percent- 
age of  E>-2  acreage.  The  attached  map  out- 
lines the  major  sedimentary  areas  in  the 
State  and  Illustrates  the  relative  geographi- 
cal isolation  of  many  of  them  and  their 
present  inaccessibility.  If  these  lands  are  to 
be  adequately  explored  and  the  benefits  of 
my  hydrocarbon  deposits  made  available  to 
the  American  people,  reasonable  access  is 
absolutely  essential.  Furthermore,  the  cheap- 
est and  safest  method  of  moving  oil  or  gas 
is  by  using  a  pipeline,  and  future  production 
will  require  pipeline  routes.  Without  means 
of  access  through  D-2  areas,  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment is  impossible.  This  can  only  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  standard  of  living. 

With  the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  D-2 
lands,  reasonable  access  makes  available  both 
the  beneficial  utilization  of  resources,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  esthetic  intangibles 
which  these  lands  offer. 

ISSUE     3.     MINERAL     EXPLORATION     AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  is  supportive  of 
exploration  and  development  on  D-2  lands. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  a  portion 
of  the  selected  D-2  lands  has  a  reasonable 
potential  for  accumulations  of  oil  and  gas. 
The  domestic  energy  supply  situation  in  this 
country  Is  increasingly  serious,  and  this 
wmter.  It  has  become  very  apparent  to  many 
persons  whose  homes,  transportation  and 
livelihood  are  being  affected  by  the  lack  of 
oil  and  gas.  The  present  situation  serves  to 
emphasize  the  adverse  economic  effects  on 
everyone  resulting  from  the  import  of  almost 
50%    of  our  country's  petroleum  needs. 

The  discovery  of  the  hydrocarbons  neces- 
sary to  decrease  the  country's  reliance  on 
foreign  supplies  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  new  areas  for  exploration.  At 
the  present  time  millions  of  acres  covering 
sedimentary  basins  in  Alaska  are  closed  to 
exploration  by  the  petroleum  industry.  Amer- 
ica needs  more  oil  and  gas.  It  can  only  be 
obtained  by  allowing  immediate  access  to 
favorable  regions  for  oil  and  gas  so  that  their 
potential  may  be  evaluated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Our  society  is  energy  dependent.  However, 
this  dependence  is  compatible  with  preserv- 
ing the  scenic  beauties  and  delights  of 
Alaska.  Almost  1,000  wells  have  been  drilled 
in  Alaska  and  19  oil  and  gas  fields  have  been 
discovered.  These  fields  cover  a  total  area  of 
less  than  450,000  acres  out  of  Alaska's  375.- 
303,000  acres  (703  square  miles  out  of  586,412 
square  mUes).  Of  that  area,  only  a  small 
portion  is  utilized  for  surface  facilities,  and 
the  effects  of  industry  presence  on  that  land 
Is  negligible.  In  fact.  It  is  beneficial  due  to 
the  extra  environmental  protection  and  care 
afforded  it.  For  example,  the  total  surface 
components  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  Field  occupy 
much  less  than  1%  of  the  area  of  the  hidden 
subsiu-face  oil  and  gas  deposits.  The  remam- 
Ing  surface  area  of  the  field  will  continue  to 
serve  as  wildlife  habitat.  Similarly,  the 
Alyeska  pipeline,  with  all  its  related  facili- 
ties will  cover  a  mere  14  square  miles  of 
Alaska's  586,412  square  mile  area.  The  pipe- 
line will  be  capable  of  delivering  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  the  economic  benefit 
of  the  state  and  the  nation. 


The  proven  techniques  of  operation  of  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  are  now  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  scenic  and  wildlife  values. 
D-2  lands  must  allow  mineral  exploration 
and  production  as  part  of  a  multiple  use 
concept. 

ISSUE  4.  WILDERNESS  REVIEW 

AOGA  wishes  to  express  total  opposition 
to  the  wilderness  proposals  contained  in 
Congressman  Udall's  D-2  land  proposals  set 
out  in  HR  39.  The  designation  of  any  wilder- 
ness area  should  only  be  made  after  it  has 
been  reasonably  determined  that  oil  or  gas 
resources  are  not  present. 

ISSUE    5.  agriculture 

Agriculture  is  clearly  compatible  with  the 
multiple  use  concept  favored  by  AOGA. 

issue  6.  cooperative  MANAGEMENT 

The  effective  operations  of  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  are  Inevitably  an  Intense  exercise  in 
cooperative  management.  This  is  Imposed 
on  the  oil  companies  by  practical  necessity 
and  stipulation.  It  is  covered  very  adequately 
by  existing  Federal  and  State  laws  and  ftir- 
ther  promotion  of  Cooperative  Management 
In  a  D-2  bill  will  only  add  to  bureaucratic 
Involvement  without  easing  the  administra- 
tive burdens  of  oil  and  gas  operations.  We 
recognize  that  this  issue  is  not  aimed  at  the 
oil  mdustry.  but  we  suspect  It  would  not 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  any  multiple  use 
operation. 

In  more  general  terms,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  recently  Indicated  a  desire  to  reduce 
bureaucracy  in  the  United  States — Coop- 
erative management  would  problably  not 
achieve  that. 

ISSUE   7.   FIFTH  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

AOGA  does  not  wish  to  make  a  specific 
recommendation  for  the  designation  of  the 
D-2  lands  beyond  stressing  that  the  manage- 
ment system  must  allow  the  land  to  be  open 
to  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development. 
Also,  the  land  should  be  managed  by  a 
multiple  use  agency  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  or  the  Forest  Service.  It 
is  our  contention  that  a  specialized  agency 
such  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the 
National  Park  Service  Is  not  competent  to 
manage  multi-use  land.  We  strongly  oppose 
the  provision  in  Mr.  Udall's  bill  (HJl.  39) 
for  the  management  of  NPR  4  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

No  matter  which  multiple  use  system 
eventually  administers  D-2  lands,  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  create  a  new  bureau- 
cratic organization  to  oversee  it.  Such  tasks 
are  well  within  the  capability  of  existing 
Federal  and  State  Departments. 

ISSUE    8.    FEDERAL    CLASSIFICATION 
ENTITY 

AOGA  has  no  comment  on  this  issue. 

ISSUE  9.  FORESTRY 

Forestry  management  should  be  encouraged 
as  part  of  a  multiple  use  system  for  D-2 
lands. 


The  Alaska  Coalition  and  the  Issues  of 
THE  D-2  Lands 

H.R.  39.— the  Udall  bill— expreses  the 
Judgment  of  the  Alaska  Coalition  concern- 
ing the  type  of  classification  and  manage- 
ment that  conservationists  propose  for  the 
National  Interest  lands. 

We  feel  that  the  basic  choice  presented 
to  Alaskans  by  the  D-2  issue  Is  one  involv- 
ing the  kind  of  Alaska  we  want  to  live  In,  and 
that  we  want  to  bequeath  to  future  genera- 
tions. The  strong  emphasis  and  Impetus  to 
expedite  development  of  Alaska's  natural 
resource  base  in  order  to  build  a  stable 
economic  situation  must  be  balanced  by  an 
equal  emphasis  on  the  preservation  of  large 
areas  m  a  natural  state  to  provide  for  wild- 
life habitat,  renewable  resource  protection 
and  the  continuation  of  the  quality  of  life 


and  the  perpetuation  of  a  variety  of  Alaskan 
life  styles  dependent  on  these  values. 

This  does  not  mean  that  lands  so  preserved 
will  not  represent  real  economic  values  in 
the  future,  for  we  are  entering  upon  a  period 
in  which  the  economy  of  scarcity  will  pre- 
vail, and  proportionately  within  the  VS., 
wild  lands  are  becoming  the  rarest  of  com- 
modities. Alaska's  unpeopled  spaces  will  be- 
come Jewels  beyond  price  to  those  living  In 
the  future. 

We  perceive  land  and  resource  allocations 
to  be  matters  of  social  Judgment,  the  most 
preferable  means  of  balancing  conflicting 
viewpoints  to  satisfy  human  needs,  desires, 
and  interests.  The  proposal  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  was 
a  social  Judgment,  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  creative  ideas  America  has 
contributed  to  world  culture. 

What  areas  of  land  to  Include  under  pro- 
tective management,  how  much  land,  and 
how  strictly  to  protect  it  are,  thus,  social 
Judgments. 

We  support  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
as  many  facts  as  possible.  This  will  give  all 
concerned  the  sharpest  available  tools  for 
best  Judging  how  to  obtain  the  ultimate 
balance,  so  as  to  gain  maximum  possible 
protection  of  lands  with  high  natural  values, 
with  the  minimum  possible  negative  im- 
pact upon  availability  of  lands  or  resources 
highly  valued  for  other  purposes.  If  we  must 
err  because  of  lack  of  specific  knowledge 
of  all  resources  present  in  areas  of  high 
scenic  or  other  natural  values,  let  us  err 
imtially  on  the  side  of  protection,  for  this 
Judgment  can  be  amended  later,  but  once 
despoiled,  these  other  values  may  be  for- 
ever lost. 

As  a  result  of  Statehood  and  ANCSA,  ap- 
proximately 150  million  acres  of  Alaska  will 
be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Alaskans. 
In  addition  there  will  be  tens  of  millions  of 
acres  of  state-owned  tide-  and  submerged 
lands.  An  important  feature  of  both  grants 
is  their  priority  vls-a-vls  the  d-2  lands. 
Also.  Native  and  State  selections  have  been 
made  from  some  of  the  most  economically 
valuable  land  within  the  state. 

Past  federal  actions  designed  to  foster  in- 
dustrial development  and  provide  access  to 
energy  resources  include  the  establishment 
of  the  national  forests,  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Reserve — Alaska,  and  millions  of 
acres  of  public  domain  managed  by  the 
BLM.  In  addition,  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  was  a  direct  federal 
action  committing  Alaskan  lands  to  maxi- 
miun  economic  development. 

These  dispositions  will  result  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  state  t>eing  available  for 
conmiunity,  transportation,  mineral,  and 
other  developmental  purposes,  while  about 
one  third  will  be  in  protective  categories, 
much  of  it  above  the  3,000-foot  altitude  level. 
Alaskan  conservationists  have  played  a 
leading  role  In  the  d-2  issue  from  the  very 
beginning.  Alaskans  on  the  former  Federal 
Field  Committee  originated  the  idea  for  a 
Congressional  review  of  the  remaining  un- 
reserved public  lands  for  potential  national 
park  and  wildlife  refuge  purposes,  as  part  of 
settling  the  Alaska  native  land  claims.  In 
1971,  Alaska  conservationists  lobbying  in 
Congress  for  the  National  Interest  Lands  pro- 
vision broadened  the  refuge  and  park  review 
to  include  wild  and  scenic  rivers  and  pre- 
viously classified  BLM  lands. 

Since  that  time,  conservationists  here  have 
worked  with  their  national  colleagues  in 
preparing  the  Coalition's  d-2  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

The  Alaska  Coalition  Is  composed  of  nu- 
merous Alaskan  and  national  environmental 
groups,  including  The  Alaska  Center  for  the 
Environment,  Fairbanks  Environmental  Cen- 
ter, Alaska  Conservation  Society,  Brooks 
Range     Trust,     Denall     Citizen's     Council, 
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Southeast     Alaska     Conservatl 
Trustees  for  Alaska,  Anchorage 
chapters  of  National  Audubon 
terlor    Alaska    branch    ot 
Earth,  Alaska  chapter  of  Slerrfi 
Alaskan  members  of  the 
Alaska   based  membership 
thousands. 

Nationally,  Alaska  Coalition 
Includes  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
tlon  of  Western  Outdoor  Club 
the  Earth,  National  Audubon 
tlonal  Parks  and  Conservation. 
The  Wilderness  Society,  and 
Conservation  Council. 

These  groups  have  collaborate  d 
the  basic  framework  of  HR  39. 
further  their  strongly  held 
to  provide  the  greatest 
lands  we  have  selected  as 
verse  and  varied  assortment  ol 
habitats,  wildlife  populations, 
Ity  scenic  and  recreational 

The     overriding     concept 
boundaries  were  drawn  is  that  ol 
Ing  In  each  case  as  complete 
physiographic    unit    as 
selected    are    intended    to 
greatest  possible  diversity  of  _ 
habitats.    We    also    emphasize 
that  lands  most  likely  to  be 
by  human  activities  deserve   ....v. 
mediate  attentloA  for  protectit  s 
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WILDLIFE 

Our  proposal  fully  supports 
permitting  continuation  of 
related  life-style  activities  w__ 
ties  now  exist.  Under  a  policy  ... 
signed  to  define  objectives  and  , 
decisions  relating  to  subsistent^ 
promulgated  by  local  boards 
local  people  who  are  most  k„ 
the  subsistence  use  patterns  p 
their  area,  and  which  people  are 
gaged  In  subsisting. 

We  recognize  that  a  consideraile 
of   ways   of   living   are  Included 
concept  of  "subsistence".  We  intqnd 
bill  win  allow  for  practicable  _ 
this  policy,  and  for  its  evolutlor 
conditions  in  geographic  locatlots 
time  may  dictate.  The  situation  1 
west  Arctic  Is  an  example  of 
approach   is   already  required 
occurring. 

We  think  that  our  bill  protects 
ties   for  subsistence   and   relate< 
better  than  any  other  proposal, 
courages  continuation  of  existing 
for  primarily  local  management, 
best  protect  the  largest  tracts  of 
continued  productivity  and  i 
dltlon  is  necessary  for  these 
to  continue. 


wh<  re 


hjth 


Current  wildlife  management 
vide  the  necessary  research,  the 
and  Imaginative  approaches  to 
and  wildlife  resources  which  wli: 
perpetuation    of    existing    Ala 
Tliere  are  strong  pressures  for  ^_, 
these  fallings  by  upgrading  feders  I 
but  in  our  view  the  essential 
involve  much  more  than  this — it 
the  forging  of  strong  cooperative  _ 
between  state  and  federal  wUdlil  5 
and  those  land  proprietors  havp 
slblUty    for    the    maintenance 
whether  state,  federal  or  private 

Sport  hunting  Is  provided  for 
the  areas  Included  In  the  Udall 
these  would  be  wildlife  refuges, 
serves.  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands 
wilderness  areas. 
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ACCESS     AND     TR 

The  proposals  in  the  Udall 
general  present  obstacles  to 
of  materials  to  market  nor  of 
source  areas.  We  do  not  favor 
of  specific  corridors  or  routings 
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lands,  but  would  rather  see  leglslatloto  pro- 
vide a  process  by  which  such  corridors  could 
be  delineated  in  the  future  as  needs  arise. 
This  process  mvist  Include  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  all  viable  alternatives  to  such  crossing 
of  reserved  lands. 

MINERAL     DEVELOPMENT 

We  propose  that  all  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges and  National  Park  Units  be  closed  to 
new  mineral  entry  or  leasing.  A  number  of 
recent  publications,  from  such  sources  as  the 
U.  of  A.  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic 
Research  (Tusslng  and  Erlckson).  Resources 
for  the  Future  (Brubaker  and  Krutllla).  U. 
of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  (Shalne)  and  the 
Office  of  Technological  Assessment  all  con- 
clude that  preservation  of  wlldlands  of  high 
known  values  In  most  cases  can  be  Justified 
for  exclusion  from  utilization  on  the  basis  of 
speculative  mineral  values,  without  Impact- 
ing seriously  U.S.  supplies  of  scarce  minerals 

Where  changing  needs  indicate  that  a  re- 
evaluation  should  be  made,  Congre-s  has  set 
precedents  for  making  such  a  re-determlna- 
tion. 

WILDERNESS 

We  view  the  existence  of  the  quality  of 
wilderness  to  a  high  degree  as  central  to  most 
of  our  proposals.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  ex- 
istence of  such  values  wtis  a  criterion  for  their 
selection  and  boundary  determination.  Areas 
to  be  placed  under  protection  of  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System  would  be 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights  of  use  or  ac- 
cess, as  stated  specifically  In  the  Wilderness 
Act.  In  many  existing  wilderness  areas,  con- 
siderable flexibility  has  been  demonstrated 
in  permitting  such  uses,  where  problems  of 
access  or  human  safety  occurred. 

AGRXCtTLTDRE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Alaska  Coalition, 
agricultural  development  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  will  not  be  significantly  affected  by 
placing  all  of  the  d-2  lands  in  the  classifica- 
tions we  have  determined.  Ample  lands  with 
agricultural  potential  exist  within  state  and 
native  selections,  and  within  lands  which 
will  continue  within  the  federal  public 
domain,  under  BLM  management. 

COOPERATIVE    MANAGEMENT 

As  we  have  indicated  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
the  Alaska  Coalition  strongly  supports  devel- 
opment of  cooperative  management  agree- 
ments between  federal  agencies,  between 
federal  and  state  agencies,  and  between  both 
federal  and  state  agencies  and  private  land- 
holders where  problems  or  situations  exist 
or  develop  which  require  such  cooperation  in 
order  to  have  rational  land  and  resource 
management.  The  pattern  of  land  ownership 
in  many  areas  of  Alaska  upon  conclusion  of 
the  land  exchanges  under  ANCSA,  State- 
hood land  selections,  and  the  final  patterns 
of  federal  public  domain  holdings  will  In- 
evitably fragment  ecosystems  and  logical 
management  units,  and  some  means  must 
be  devised  to  permit  comprehensive  land  use 
planning. 

FIFTH    MANAGEMENT   SYSTEM 

If  the  presently-existing  federal  land- 
management  agencies  fully  utilize  the  flexi- 
bility of  their  various  categories  and  classi- 
fications, we  fall  to  see  that  an  additional 
management  entity  would  be  necessary  or 
advisable.  As  noted  below,  we  do  recognize 
the  need  for  some  type  of  interface  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  state  gov- 
ernment, but  whether  such  an  interface  ar- 
rangement depends  upon  the  designation  of 
a  fifth  management  system  Is  uncertain. 

FEDERAL-STATE   CLASSIFICAnON   ENTITT 

The  Idea  of  an  entity  to  serve  as  a  facilita- 
tor between  federal  and  state  offices,  agencies 
and  personnel  is  certainly  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives for  providing  for  land  classification. 
The  exact  nature  of  such  an  entity  Is  a  mat- 
ter which  we  feel  deserves  detailed  and 
searching  study,  especially  if  it  Is  visualized 


that  this  entity  will  have  actual  authority  to 
classify  and  reclassify  lands.  Experiences  to 
date  with  the  Federal  Field  committee  and 
the  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission demonstrate  both  the  values  which 
can  be  realized  and  the  hazards  which  exist 
in  such  arrangements. 

Many  questions  arise:  What  are  the  alter- 
natives? Should  It  be  an  advisory  body,  or 
actually  possess  power  to  classify  lands,  both 
state  and  federal?  What  types  of  lands  should 
be  placed  within  Its  classification  authority? 
Should  It  have  part-time  members,  or  full- 
time,  fully-paid  members  of  equal  stature? 
Who  would  select  Its  members,  and  what 
criteria  would  be  set?  Should  members  serve 
regular  terms  or  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
appointing  official? 

FORESTRY 

The  Issue  of  forestry  within  the  interior 
forests  of  Alaska  has  been  fairly  extensively 
explored  within  the  Resources  for  the  Future 
study  by  Krutllla  and  Brubaker.  In  essence, 
we  oppose  designation  of  any  new  National 
Forests  within  interior  Alaska.  We  recognize 
that  there  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
some  commercial  utilization  of  interior  for- 
ests for  local  use.  However,  we  do  not  feel 
that  such  utilization  provides  a  reason  for 
Increasing  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  in  Alaska.  Experience  in  Southeast- 
ern Alaska  has  demonstrated  that  the  U.S.F.S. 
Is  a  predominantly  single-use  agency  operat- 
ing under  a  multiple-use  banner;  timber  cut- 
ting has  been  the  major  activity  funded, 
with  only  passing  attention  to  the  other  as- 
pects of  multiple  use.  such  as  watershed 
management,  fisheries  protection,  recreation, 
wilderness  protection,  etc. 

Management  of  interior  forests  can  be 
carried  out  by  the  state  on  state  lands,  and 
by  BLM  on  putfllc  domain  lands  as  it  has  In 
the  past.  Research  projects  by  U.S.F.S.  re- 
search laboratories  have  been  operating  on 
these  kinds  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  many  years. 

The  Alaska  Coalition  appreciates  the  op- 
portunity for  the  type  of  discussion  of  issues 
which  Is  presented  by  this  meeting  with  Gov- 
ernor Hammond,  Rep.  Young,  and  Senators 
Gravel  and  Stevens.  However,  we  want  to  sug- 
gest that  the  lands  which  are  under  discus- 
sion are  designated  as  'national  interest' 
lands,  and  they  will  properly  receive  national 
consideration  within  the  Congress  of  the  U.S. 
We  look  forward  to  being  a  part  of  the  on- 
going legislative  process,  and  hope  to  bring 
our  Alaskan  perspectives  to  this  important 
and  crucial  decision-making  setting. 

National  Defense  Transportation 
Association  d( 2)  Lands  Statement 

Today  our  representation  before  you  in- 
cludes : 

Ben  Benedlktsson.  president  North  Pole 
Chapter  of  NDTA  and  Managing  Director  of 
the  Alaska  Carriers  Association. 

Bill  Coghill,  administrator,  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 

Tony  Watson,  operations  officer.  Military 
Sea  Lift  Command,  U.S.  Navy. 

Jack  Barnett,  Crowley  Maritime. 

We  of  the  National  Defense  TranspDrtation 
Association  very  much  appreciate  the  chance 
to  make  this  presentation  today.  The  NDT.'V 
is  a  national  Joint,  nonpolltical,  nonpartisan 
Military  and  Civilian  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation. We  have  two  basic  goals  which  are: 

1   To  support  the  civil  defense  effort. 

2.  To  encourage  a  healthy  Interchange  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  transportation 
personnel. 

There  are  two  chapters  In  the  State  (Fair- 
banks and  Anchorage) .  The  Anchorage  chap- 
ter represented  here  has  some  170  members 
from  all  of  the  transportation  modes  In  the 
State.  In  fact,  NDTA  is  the  only  nongov- 
ernmental multimodal  agency  In  existence 
In  Alaska. 

Since  both  civilian  and  military  members 
belong  to  the  association  there  are  certain 
caveats  which  must  be  observed  In  making 
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a  presentation  like  the  one  we  are  making 
today.  NDTA  can  and  is  very  pleased  to  act 
as  a  spokesman  for  the  States  transportation 
Industry.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  position  we  present  is  not  that  of 
NDTA  but  rather  is  a  consensus  taken  from 
civilian  and  military  transportation  mem- 
bers. The  modes  we  represent  include:  Truck- 
ing, air,  water,  rail,  and  pipeline.  Additional- 
ly we  have  solicited  the  Input  of  the  newly 
formed  citizens  for  the  tnanagement  of  Alas- 
ka's lands  (CMAL).  CMAL  Is  a  coalition  of 
labor,  miners,  contractors,  truckers,  forest- 
ers, and  native  regional  corporations  among 
others.  Thoy  represent  probably  the  best 
readily  available  source  of  Information  on 
d(2)   lands  and  their  potential  use. 

Transportntion  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
and  sensitive  functions  we  must  deal  with 
in  the  State.  Nationally,  transportation  ac- 
counts for  20  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  One  In  every  five  dollars  spent  for 
goodf  and  service  goes  Into  the  movement 
of  commodities  and  people.  The  problem 
with  transportation  we  face  in  Al.'.ska,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  measured  In  a  simple  dollar 
and  cents  context.  Nor  can  those  services 
be  compared  to  contracting  or  merchandising 
of  the  goods  carried.  In  the  lower  48,  If  there 
Is  a  strike  against  a  railroad  one  can  usually 
opt  to  ship  his  product  by  road.  In  Alaska 
the  redundance  of  a  second  mode  is  almost 
a  luxury  (big  mountain  story).  In  this  State 
a  shipper  has  to  do  it  right  the  first  time  or 
often  not  at  all. 

When  I  was  approached  to  make  this  pres- 
entation I  scrambled  around  through  various 
document."  from  the  North  Report  initiated 
at  the  direction  of  Governor  Miller,  through 
military  studies  to  the  BLM  Multimodal 
Transportation  Utility  Corridor  System  in 
Alaska  study.  It  was  in  this  last  document 
that  I  found  probably  the  most  definitive 
work  on  transportation  which  has  been  writ- 
ten In  the  state.  It  is  thorough,  comprehen- 
sive and  extremely  well  documented.  Our 
Initial  intent  was  to  define  potential  corri- 
dors. After  examining  the  BLM  study  we 
discarded  this  idea.  With  the  time  available 
and  without  a  full  time  staff  we  probably 
could  not  improve  on,  or  for  that  matter, 
really  offer  constructive  criticism  of  the  40 
corridors  identified.  Secondly  any  such  dupli- 
cation of  effort  would  simply  reinvent  the 
wheel.  Our  primary  objection  to  this  ap- 
proach, however.  Is  not  a  matter  of  tech- 
nique but  rather  of  intent. 

Establishing  corridors  as  a  first  step  to 
planning  is  simply  putting  cart  before  horse. 
The  BLM  study  does  not  define  areas  of  serv- 
ice beyond  their  potentiality.  The  premise 
employed,  and  It  is  a  good  one.  Is  that  If  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  wants  to  get  a 
particular  area — this  is  how  you  have  t.o  do 
It.  It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  juncture 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  presen- 
tation and  the  BLM  study  that  surface 
transportation  systems  are  being  considered 
solely.  d(2)  land  decisions  are  not  going  to 
Impact  heavily  on  air  corridors.  Addition- 
ally, that  cargo  which  is  air  worthy  is  not 
the  cargo  which  supports  or  supplies  the  re- 
newable or  non-renewable  assets  which  make 
Alaska  unique  in  the  United  States. 

We  then  considered  the  possibility  of  at- 
tacking the  problem  by  mode — using  a  mode 
by  mode  view  of  potential  transportation 
problems  or  applications.  This  too  was  dis- 
carded for  basically  the  same  reasons  apply- 
ing to  the  BLM  study — too  specific  and  too 
limiting.  Moving  people  and  expansion  of  ex- 
isting social  systems  as  a  rationale  was  dis- 
missed for  a  totally  different  reason.  If  re- 
source areas  are  accommodated  workers  and 
support  personnel  must  be  provided  for.  One 
cannot  go  without  the  ether. 

Since  we  are  a  quasl-mllltary  group  the 
military  facet  of  our  position  must  be  dealt 
with.  Regardless  of  the  threat,  your  military 
machine  needs  to  know  what  to  protect  be- 
fore It  can  plan  that  protection. 


Last,  as  a  guiding  premise,  corridors, 
however  defined,  must  be  precise.  To  say 
simply  that  corridors  will  be  made  available 
begs  the  simple  question  of  "where",  more 
forceably  "why"  or  probably  more  pragmati- 
cally "why  me."  This  sort  of  problem  need 
not  be.  Early  definition  of  corridors  will  elim- 
inate many,  many  problems  down  stream. 

Our  position  base  derives  from  the  broader 
position  of  location  of  resources  Including 
but  not  limited  to : 

1.  Minerals,  including  coal. 

2.  Forest  lands. 

3.  Recreation  and  wildlife  lands. 

4.  Petroleum. 

5.  Agriculture. 

Positions  on  the  matter  of  utilization  of 
Alaska's  lands  range  from  unlimited  ex- 
ploitation to  nearly  total  blockage  of  access 
to  resources  through  the  Imposition  of 
single  purpose  recreation  lands.  The  orga- 
nizations represented  by  the  NDTA  take  a 
middle  of  the  road  position.  We  desire  neither 
extreme.  Rather  we  espouse  a  position  which 
ensures  that  the  following  objectives  are 
adhered  to: 

1.  Ensure  optimum  usage. 

2.  Impose  multipurpose  development  where 
needed. 

3.  Allow  for  military  access  to  those  re- 
source areas  designated  as  critical  or  of 
economic  Importance. 

4.  Avoid  those  areas  which  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  single  purpose  usage  for 
human  or  wildlife  reasons. 

Alaska  Is  a  significant  source  of  minerals 
of  critical  importance  to  the  nation.  Among 
them  are  chromium  (91  percent  Imported), 
tin  (75  percent  imported)  and  nickel  (71 
percent  Imported).  Timber  is  another  re- 
source of  considerable  value  to  the  United 
States  roughly  106  million  acres  of  the  state 
is  forested.  21  percent  of  this  has  been  des- 
ignated as  having  economic  commercial  po- 
tential. The  potential  of  Alaska's  interior 
forests  compare  favorably  with  lake  states. 
For  example  stands  in  Minnesota  average 
5774  ft.  3/acre — interior  Alaska  t-verages  634 
ft.  3/acre.  The  total  new  saw  timber  volume 
in  Interior  Alaska  is  estimated  to  be  31 
mm  board  feet.  Of  this  73  percent  is  In 
commercially  viable  stands.  This  is  of  course 
a  renewable  resource. 

Our  petroleum  resources  both  liquid  and 
gas  have,  of  course  been  the  subject  of 
enough  press  and  personal  exposure  to  war- 
rant a  simple  statement  that  the  resources 
are  very  significant.  The  potential  for  other 
energy  minerals  Including  uranium  is  here. 
Unfortunately,  the  resource  mtist  be  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  potentiality  not  proven 
reserves.  If  one  examines  the  Canadian  and 
Soviet  finds  on  either  side  of  us  and  realizes 
that  Alaska  has  the  same  geological  make  up 
it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  we  too 
have  those  minerals  In  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  them  an  economically  feasible  re- 
source. Coal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  proven 
resource.  The  coal  in  the  Cook  Inlet  area 
alone  could  satisfy  the  nation's  requirements 
for  years.  Agriculture  in  Alaska  has  a  much 
Ereater  potential  than  is  usually  recognized 
even  in  the  State  itself.  The  Tanana  and 
Yukon  flats  areas  alone  offer  high  potential 
for  specialized  crops  Including  barley  which 
could  bring  revenue  into  the  state. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  recrea- 
tion, subsistence  and  wildlife  areas.  Those 
areas  which  are  critical  to  the  States  wild- 
life or  which  have  unique  scenic  value  must 
be  preserved  for  all  of  us  and  our  children. 
One  of  the  considerations  which  often  is  not 
applied  In  looking  at  the  ecological  impacts 
which  are  the  heart  of  most  of  the  wildlife 
and  recreational  concerns  Is  that  people  are 
one  part  of  the  ecological  equation.  Trans- 
portation corridors  must  be  defined  to  al- 
low citizens  of  average  means  to  have  access 
to  those  lands.  Very  large  recreational  blocks 
of  land  simply  mean  that  either  an  airplane 


or  significant  amounts  of  time  are  required 
to  ensure  enjoyment  of  the  facilities. 

None  of  this  so  far  has  posed  any  firm 
solution  to  the  identification  of  specific 
areas  or  corridors.  We  are  not  going  to  try 
to  lay  out  specific  geographical  boundaries 
but  rather  suggest  that  specific  rules  be  ap- 
plied to  the  definitions  of  included  and  ex- 
cluded areas. 

We  are  in  favor  of  eliminating  proven 
resource  areas  from  d(2)  land  choices.  Uti- 
lize either  the  appropriate  BLM  corridor  defi- 
nitions or  extensions  to  them  to  insure 
access.  Where  there  is  a  potential  for  crit- 
ical or  economically  feasible  resource  let 
that  land  and  the  appropriate  corridor  be  de- 
fined for  multiple  use  until  evaluation  Is 
made.  At  that  time  If  there  Is  no  significant 
resource  Identified  delete  the  corridor.  If  a 
resource  area  is  determined  to  be  worthy  of 
exploitation  then  evaluate  that  particular 
problem  for  multluse.  This  process  should 
be  repeated  for  each  resource  present.  This 
of  course  would  include  the  recreational  and 
wildlife  resources  as  well.  Where  critical 
wildlife  zones  are  identified,  however,  there 
should  be  no  corridors  specified  since  there 
is  no  particular  need  for  large  scale  access. 

Where  corridors  are  defined  one  last  caveat 
must  be  observed.  The  corridors  should  be 
part  of  the  continuous  transportation  sv-s- 
tem  and  although  we  do  not  advocate  any 
modal  designations  for  particular  corridors 
the  dimensions  specified  should  be  extensive 
enough  to  allow  the  planners  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  design  the  appropriate  mode  for  the 
Job  required.  We  submit  that  the  corridor 
criteria  in  the  BLM  study  would  be  sufficient 
for  planning  purposes. 

The  approach  I  have  Just  described,  un- 
fortunately does  not  deal  with  certain  of  the 
political  problems  of  land  use  planning.  I 
am  thinking  in  particular  of  the  recrea- 
tional/wildlife versus  renewable  or  nonre- 
newable resources.  How  one  prioritizes  a 
ptarmigan  breeding  area  against  a  chro- 
mium ore  deposit  presents  a  very  difficult 
cost  beneflt  problem.  One  approach  might 
be  to  use  the  beneflt-detrlment  analysis 
or  something  like  it  which  I  have  provided 
to  you.  This  was  prepared  for  analysis  of 
mining  Interests  but  It  could  be  modified 
for  almost  any  resource  analysis.  As  far  as 
transportation  corridor  analysis  goes — we 
feel  that  the  option  should  be  left  open  to 
cross  the  wildlife  lands  through  designa- 
tion of  potential  corridors.  Falling  this  there 
shoiild  be  a  well  defined  process  to  obtain 
corridors  if  needed  at  a  later  date. 

For  a  moment  I  would  like  to  depart  from 
the  commercial  problems  and  talk  about  the 
military  side  of  thines.  I  see  from  the  agenda 
you  have  published  that  General  Boswell  has 
made  a  statement.  Since  I  have  not  seen  it 
I  cannot  comment  on  it. 

Our  greatest  potential  threat  In  Alaska 
Is.  obviously,  our  next  door  neighbor  to  the 
West.  His  forces  are  highly  mobile  and  highly 
mechanized.  They  are  capable  of  operating  in 
all  terrains.  What  has  been  developed  is  es- 
."entlally  a  distant  successor  to  the  German 
Panzer  Divisions  of  World  War  II.  Whatever 
forces  we  might  have  to  put  in  the  field  will 
have  to  have  a  surface  transportation  capa- 
bility (Jack  Frost  story) . 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  military 
support  to  Pet  4,  Prudhce  Bay  or  the  Seward 
Peninsula,  for  instance,  there  have  to  be 
transportation  resources  to  get  them  there 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  logistics  sup- 
port. Air  transportation  is  simply  not  going 
to  do  the  trick  alone. 

We  consider  that  transportation  has  a 
great  deal  of  significance  in  the  d(2)  prob- 
lem as  well  as  the  more  general  problems  of 
daily  living  in  Alaska.  Transportation  corri- 
dors impa3t  on  the  mllitau-y.  development 
area  alternatives,  and  recreation  access.  The 
costs  for  staples  to  support  life  are  cbvi-usly 
Influenced  In  part  by  the  cost  of  moving  them 
into  the  state.  Before  the  requued  transpor- 
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tation  planning  can  be  made, 
port  areas  have  to  be  ldentlfie( 
offs  dealt  with.  We  suggest 
of   public   policy   In   part 
meetings  you  are  having  will 
d(2)  problem. 

We  hope  our  Input   will  hel;  > 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
win   be   followed   by  Mr.  Cogbfl 
Alaska  Railroad. 
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Introduction.   I  am  speaking 
member  of  the  National  Etefense 
tion  As-soclatlon.  Having  known 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  I 
legal   resident  of  Alaska   and 
the  Plans  Officer  of  The  Alaska 
family  had  an  early  association 
portatlon  In  this  great  State 
President  Harding  drove  the  gol| 
Nenana,  marking  completion  of 
Railroad,  and  lived  at  Nenana 
Ing  the  University  of  Alaska 
40's. 

Overview.    I    endorse    Mr 
transportation  position  and  wlsl 
It  by  centering  my  remarks  on 
mode  related  to  one  specific 
purposes  of  this  presentation,  I 
a   general    transportation 
to  all  of  you — a  North -South 
dor  extending  from  the  existing 
the  Interior  to  the  North  Slope 
Bay  with  a  branch  corridor  to 
Bomlte  area. 

Discussion.  First,  why  a 
rldor  to  the  North  Slope  and 
glons  of  Alaska?  While  I  believe 
obvious,  let  me  note  some 
are  important: 

Transportation   Is   not 
anticipated    future    needs.    Whei 
need  probabilities  are  considered, 
tude  Is  enormous. 

A  corridor  will  permit 
Iton  and  development  of 
rich  natural  resources.  It  will 
access  to  secondary  resources  anc 
ment  of  people  and  goods. 

There  Is  now,  and  will  be  In 
an  increasing  basis,  a  need  to 
and  gas  community.  Also,  the 
constitutes  the  largest  section 
without    surface     transportation 
already  know  It  has  extensive 
zinc  and  other  mineral  deposits. 
A   transportation   corridor    Is 
Alaska  Is  ever  going  to  become 
In  world  markets. 

The    nation's    national    energy 
moving  towards  the  greater  use 
fur  coal.  The  coal  reserves  in 
may  be  as  large  as  three  trillion 
exceeds  the  total  reserve  in  the 

A  corridor  will  provide  a 
the  State's  royalty  gas.  Of  course, 
whichever  gas  route  is  selected 
especially     significant     If     Arctl; 
selected. 

Assuming  a  need  for  a 
rldor  to  this  region,  let  me  revie^ 
road  mode,  first  relating  some 
herent    qualities    of    this    mode 
addressing  specific  conditions 
North  and  Northwest  corridor 

General     Inherent     advantage! 
Include: 

Energy  efBclency.  It  is  a  fact 
are  the  most  energy-efficient  modk 
land  transportation.  The  nation' s 
move   37  percent  of  the   total 
miles,  yet  use  only  13  percent 
fuel  used  by  all  transportation 
roads  haul  four  times  as  much 
trucks  with  only  one-fourth  as 
Thus,  railroads  provide  a  posltlv 
the  nation's  need  to  conserve  and 
our  dwindling  supply  of  energy 
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Economic.  Railroads  are  the  most  econom- 
ical for  freight,  especially  heavy  and  bulky 
commodities.  In  1975  they  handled  761  bil- 
lion ton  miles  of  freight  which  Is  greater 
than  trucks,  water  carriers  and  air  combined. 
Environmental.  Railroads  can  minimize 
the  impact  on  the  environment — an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  Alaska.  Air  pollution  Is  also 
minimal  as  railroads  cause  one-sixth  as  much 
pollution  as  trucks  carrying  an  equivalent 
amount  of  tonnage.  Because  railroads  are 
essentially  self-contained,  there  Is  no  signif- 
icant requirement  for  restaurants,  filling 
stations,  rest  facilities,  etc.,  as  Is  the  case  for 
highways. 

Multi-functional.  A  special  advantage  is 
the  multi-functional  accommodation  to  com- 
modities such  as  petroleum,  coal,  minerals 
and  people.  Also,  they  have  a  piggyback 
capability  such  as  trailers  on  flat  cars 
(TOFC). 

Dependability.  Railroads  are  an  all- 
weather,  year-round  mode  with  a  good  record 
for  safety. 

Subsidy.  There  Is  less  Impact  on  the  tax- 
payers since  railroads  are  not  subsidized  in 
the  manner  that  trucks,  water  and  air 
carriers  are  subsidized. 

National  defense.  Railroads  have  played  a 
significant,  strategic  role  for  national  de- 
fense. 

These  are  general  Issues  that  apply  when 
considering  a  railroad  mode.  What  about 
concrete  Issues  relating  to  the  North  and 
Northwest  corridor?  I  will  cover  some  of  the 
stronger  points. 

Move  North  Slope  gas  liquids.  When  oil 
fiows,  Prudhoe  Bay  will  initially  produce  as- 
sociated gas  liquids  equivalent  to  55  railroad 
cars,  holding  30,000  gallons  each,  per  day. 
Total  gas  liquids  are  estimated  at  1 V4  billion 
barrels  of  $19  billion  value.  It  Is  Impractical 
to  transport "  these  gas  liquids  by  pipeline, 
and  it  would  require  167  trucks  of  10,000  gal- 
lon capacity  per  day  or  one  every  8'^  min- 
utes. A  railroad  is  the  most  logical,  effective 
and  efficient  way  to  move  these  oil  liquids. 
Comparing  the  $18  billion  product  value  to 
$2  billion  cost  of  a  railroad  means  a  railroad 
would  be  Justified  on  this  one  product  alone. 
It  is  assumed  our  country  will  not  permit  the 
"burning  off"  of  this  product  at  the  well  sites. 
Cost  savings.  As  an  example,  a  railroad 
would  have  had  a  real  cost  savings  Impact 
on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  construction  If 
one  had  been  built  to  Prudhoe.  The  Alaska 
Railroad  cost  to  move  a  ton  470  miles  from 
Seward  to  Fairbanks  Is  $33  per  ton,  but  to 
move  It  the  like  distance  to  Prudhoe  from 
Fairbanks  costs  $145  per  ton  by  truck  and 
about  $250  per  ton  by  air.  Had  there  been 
a  railroad  to  Prudhoe  Bay.  millions  of  dollars 
would  have  been  saved  for  the  aborted  barge 
freight  In  1975:  and  if  all  freight  Is  con- 
sidered hundreds  of  millions  In  freight  costs 
would  have  been  avoided.  A  rail  line  would 
still  benefit  the  TAPS  line  but  will  certainly 
have  a  drastic  cost  reduction  Impact  on 
future  lines.  Also,  reduced  construction 
costs  will  Increase  well-head  profit  resulting 
In  greater  State  royalty  Income.  Dr.  Bill 
Darsch,  Alyeska's  president,  stated  last  week 
that  a  spade  that  sells  for  $6  In  Anchorage 
Is  worth  $10  on  the  North  Slope  because  of 
freight  costs. 

Access  versus  environmental  and  other  In- 
terests. A  railroad  provides  the  best  mode 
to  balance  the  needs  of  the  State,  of  business 
and  of  the  citizens  to  open  the  country  while 
controlling  access  and  insuring  greater  en- 
vironmental protection.  Native  corporations 
will  want  to  develop  natural  resources,  yet 
they  Indicate  strong  support  for  the  limited 
access  a  railroad  provides. 

Minimizes  freight  handling.  A  rail  car  can 
move  from  any  point  on  this  extension  to 
any  location  served  by  rail  In  the  Lower  48 
or  vice  versa  without  transferring  the  con- 
tents. 
Moving  resources.  A  railroad  is  the  Ideal 
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mode,  especially  with  unit  trains,  for  mov- 
ing the  heavy  bulk  coal  and  mineral  com- 
modities that  exist  In  this  region. 

Cold  region.  This  cold  region  can  best  be 
served  by  a  railroad  with  savings  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  overcomes  seasonal  restrictions 
such  as  load  limits  Imposed  on  highways. 

Summary.  While  addressing  the  case  for  a 
railroad  to  the  North  and  Northwest,  the 
fundamental  concern  Is  that  this  region  Is  an 
essential  area  which  should  not  be  denied 
transportation  access  either  through  a  desig- 
nated multi-modal  transportation  corridor 
now  or  a  defined  future  process  that  makes 
one  possible. 


WHALEN     PAY     RAISE     DEFERRAL 
PROPOSAL  ADOPTED  BY  PANEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  mefiibers  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Presidential 
Recommendations,  which  was  formed  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission-proposed increases  in  congres- 
sional and  other  salaries,  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  incorporates  the  key 
features  of  the  Congressional  Pay  Raise 
Deferral  Act,  H.R.  1365. 

As  you  will  recall,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1365  on  the  first  day  of  this  Congress,  to- 
gether with  chief  cosponsors  Ned  Pat'h- 
soN,  Don  Pease,  and  Newton  SxEERs/we 
now  have  a  total  of  94  cosponsors  on  our 
bill. 

The  primary  feature  of  the  Congres- 
sional Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act  is  that  it 
would  defer  any  increase  in  congressional 
salary  until  the  start  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  one  in  which  it  is  approved. 
Thus,  all  Representatives  and  one-third 
of  the  Senators  would  be  required  to 
stand  for  election  before  they  could  bene- 
fit from  any  salary  increase. 

When  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  met  in 
February,  I  appeared  as  the  leadoflf  con- 
gressional witness.  I  understand  that  ap- 
proximately 30  other  Members  also  urged 
the  panel  to  consider  favorably  the 
Whalen  proposal  for  congressional  pay 
raise  deferral. 

In  its  report,  which  was  issued  on 
March  17,  the  subcommittee  said,  in 
part: 

The  subcommittee  agrees  that  pay  adjust- 
ments for  Members  should  be  deferred  until 
the  Congress  next  following  that  In  which 
they  are  considered.  Such  a  practice  would 
lessen  the  Inherent  and  Inescapable  conflict 
of  Interest  charges  which  Congress  faces  with 
respect  to  establishing  Its  own  rate  of  pay. 

The  subcommittee  report  also  endorsed 
a  second  key  element  of  H.R.  1365, 
namely  that  while  legislative  salaries  are 
delayed  until  the  next  Congress,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branch  increases  are  not 
deferred.  This  particular  provision,  how- 
ever, is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
siunmary  of  the  subcommittee  bill, 
placed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  sec- 
tion of  the  March  31  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  shall  seek  further  clarification 
from  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  regarding 
this  matter. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Ford  subcommit- 
tee has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
those  of  us  who  originally  sponsored  the 
Congressional  Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act; 
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namely,  that  there  is  an  Inherent  conflict 
of  interest  when  Members  of  Congress 
vote  on  their  own  salaries.  I  am  hopeful 
that,  with  the  added  support  of  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee,  we  soon  wUl  see  sub- 
stantive action  taken  on  this  legislation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  insert  a  list  of  the  94 
cosponsors  of  the  Congressional  Pay 
Raise  Deferral  Act.  The  names  are  ar- 
ranged by  State,  with  an  asterisk  appear- 
ing next  to  those  37  States  whose  con- 
stitutions prohibit  State  legislators  from 
raising  their  own  salaries: 

List  op  Cosponsors 
•california 

Clalr  Burgener,  Robert  Dornan,  Mark  Han- 
naford,  William  Ketchum,  Robert  Lagomar- 
slno,  George  Miller,  Norman  Mlneta. 

♦COLORADO 

Timothy  Wlrth. 

CONNECTICUT 

Toby  Moffett,  Ronald  Sarasin. 

FLORIDA 

Skip  Bafalis,  Richard  Kelly,  William  Leh- 
man, Bill  Young. 

•GEORGIA 

EUlott  Levltas,  Dawson  Mathls. 

GUAM 

Antonio  Won  Pat. 

•ILLINOIS 

Robert  McClory. 

•INDIANA 

Floyd  Plthian,  Elwood  HUlis,  Philip  Sharp. 

•lOWA 

Berkley  Bedell,  Michael  Blouln,  Tom  Har- 
kln. 

KANSAS 

Dan  Gllckman,  Martha  Keys. 

♦KENTUCKY 

Romano  Mazzoll. 

LOUISIANA 

John  Breaux. 

•  MAINE 

William  Cohen,  David  Emery. 

•MARYLAND 

Marjorle  Holt,  Newton  Steers. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Silvio  Conte,  Robert  Drlnan,  Edward 
Markey,  Paul  Tsongas. 

MICHIGAN 

Bob  Carr,  Dale  Klldee,  Albert  Qule,  Harold 
Sawyer. 

•MINNESOTA 

Donald  Fraser,  Bill  Frenzel. 

•MISSISSIPPI 

Trent  Lott,  Sonny  Montgomery. 

•NEBRASKA 

John  Cavanaugh,  Virginia  Smith,  Charles 
Thone. 

•  NEVADA 

Jim  Santmi. 

•new    HAMPSHIRE 

James  Cleveland,  Norman  D'Amours. 

•new   JERSEY 

MUUcent  Fenwlck,  William  Hughes,  An- 
drew Magulre,   Helen   Meyner,   Robert  Roe. 

•new    YORK 

Barber  Conable,  Hamilton  Fish,  Stanley 
Lundlne,  Robert  McEwen,  Leo  Zeferetti, 
Richard  Ottinger,  Ned  Pattlson,  Frederick 
Richmond,  James  Scheuer. 

•north  CAROLINA 

James  Martin,  Stephen  Neal,  Charles 
Whitley. 

•OHIO 

Clarence  Brown,  Willis  Gradlson,  Tennyson 


Guyer,  Thomas  Kindness,  Clarence  Miller, 
Ronald  Mottl,  Donald  Pease,  Ralph  Regula, 
William  Stanton,  Charles  Whalen. 

OREGON 

Robert  Duncan. 

•  PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert  Edgar,   William  Goodllng,   Robert 
Walker. 

•south  CAROLINA 

John  Jenrette,  Floyd  Spence. 

•TENNESSEE 

John  Duncan,  Marilyn  Lloyd. 

•TEXAS 

James  Collins. 

•UTAH 

Dan  Mar  lott. 

VERMONT 

James  Jeffords. 

•VIRGINIA 

Joseph  Fischer. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  Cornell,  Robert  Kastenmeler,  Henry 
Reuss,  William  Stelger. 

•WYOMING 

Teno  Roncallo. 


REFORMING  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  recognized  the  inevi- 
table unfairness  of  retroactively  repeal- 
ing the  sick  pay  and  disability  exclu- 
sion, today's  vote  is  an  unhappy  "I  told 
you  so."  What  appears  as  a  sound. tax 
bill  when  read  in  the  cold,  unintelligible 
language  of  the  tax  code,  too  often 
translates  into  hardship  and  undue  bur- 
den for  many  middle-income  taxpayers 
trying  to  make  ends  meet.  That  was  the 
case  last  year  when  this  House  endorsed 
so-called  tax  reform  legislation  which 
for  good  cause  but  through  heavy- 
handed  means  eliminated  the  exclusion 
for  sick  pay.  Like  me,  many  voted  for 
the  bill  because  it  extended  basic  tax 
cuts  which  protected  the  shrinking  buy- 
ing power  of  millions  of  hard-pressed 
citizens.  However,  that  "tax  reform" 
was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  could  least  afford  it — those 
who  had  already  been  disabled  or  re- 
ceived sick  pay  in  lieu  of  wages  and  had 
withheld  or  estimated  their  tax  liability 
on  the  basis  of  existing  law.  When  we 
finally  finished  not  reforming  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  in  October  of  1976,  it 
was  those  same  people — ^not  the  rich, 
loophole  finders — who  found  them- 
selves with  an  unexpected  tax  bill  often 
reaching  hundreds  of  dollars. 

When  viewed  in  this  light,  the  issue 
we  face  today  is  not  just  tax  adjustment 
but  fimdamental  fairness,  a  concept  all 
but  stifled  by  the  code's  relentless  com- 
plexity. Taxpayers  whose  livelihood  was 
already  threatened  by  illness  and  disa- 
bility and  who  planned  through  1976  to 
soften  the  blow  by  excluding  sick  pay 
benefits  were  abruptly  informed  last  Oc- 
tober that  "tax  reform"  required  them 
to  pay  tax  on  that  substitute  income. 
Mr.  Speaker,  retroactive  taxation  is  a 
concept  I  cannot  endorse,  but  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  sick  and  disabled,  it  be- 


comes a  bizarre  distortion  of  equitable 
taxation. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  here  debat- 
ing the  proper  means  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  thereby  reduce  the  inher- 
ent tax  of  inflation  on  the  poor  and  not- 
so-rich  taxpayer.  In  my  view,  we  have  in 
this  bill  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
build  citizen  confidence  in  both  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems.  Unlike  the 
poorly  aimed  and  misdirected  spending 
and  rebate  proposals  we  have  seen  to 
date,  this  bill  provides  a  one-time,  im- 
mediate, and  just  rebate  to  a  segment  of 
the  population  we  know  is  in  need. 

Finally,  I  was  appalled  to  learn  of  IRS 
and  Department  of  Treasury  opposition 
to  this  bill  solely  on  the  basis  of  admin- 
istrative diflBculty.  Since  tax  returns  are 
already  filed  eliminating  the  sick  pay 
exclusion,  amended  returns  would  be  re- 
quired from  the  estimated  1  million 
beneficiaries  of  this  delayed  implemen- 
tation. The  size  of  that  constituency 
should  only  convince  us,  and  them,  that 
retroactive  taxation  and  penalty  levied 
on  the  sick  and  disabled  is  an  unfair 
revenue  device  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  reform  that  reform.  The  pro- 
jected $327  million  loss  is  revenue  to 
which  we  have  no  just  claim  and  the  $6 
million  IRS  administrative  cost  to  re- 
fund the  tax  is  the  price  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  if  fairness  is  to  be  more  than 
a  forgotten  tax  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  those  who  were 
hurt  by  the  elimination  of  the  sick  pay 
exclusion  wrote  to  me  last  year  seeking 
a  single  year's  delay  in  the  repeal,  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  promise  results  but  expressed 
my  hope  that  the  situation  could  be  cor- 
rected. Today,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
fulfill  that  hope  and  allow  me  to  respond 
to  those  taxpayers,  "I  told  you  so." 


HENRY  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 
VISITS  LOCK  AND  DAM  26,  AL- 
TON, ILL. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  RAttSBACK)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.-^peaker,  on 
March  14,  the  Henry  County  Farm 
Bureau.  Illinois,  marketing  committee 
sponsored  a  bus  trip  to  Alton,  111.,  the 
site  of  lock  and  dam  26.  This  group  in- 
cluded Lowell  Bj  or  ling,  president;  Dick 
Anderson,  vice  president;  George  Larson, 
marketing  chairman;  and  Carl  H.  Carl- 
son, legislative  coordinator  on  locks  and 
dam  26.  Weir  Brokaw,  president  of  the 
Mercer  County  Farm  Bureau,  along  with 
Chuck  Hallam,  farm  editor  of  the  Rock 
Island  Argus;  Mary  Roesner,  farm  editor 
of  the  Moline  Dispatch ;  and  Max  Molles- 
ton,  reporter  for  WHBF  TV  and  Radio, 
as  well  as  32  members  of  the  sponsoring 
organization.  The  group  called  me  at  my 
office  in  Washington  from  their  onsite 
inspection,  and,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
share  some  of  their  comments  with  you: 

This  Is  a  vital  Issue  to  the  economy  of 
mldwestern  agriculture,  for  shipping  our 
grain  down  the  Mississippi  as  weU  as  our 
supplies  up  River. 

On  a  quiet  normal  day  such  as  today, 
there  was  a  12  hour  wait  to  lock  through. 
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c  }me. 


It  takes 
to  split 
Is  a  very  an- 


down  river 
travel. 

ind  the  lock 
;d. 

•ebulld)    will 
the  man 
Indirectly, 
ess  for  both 


Even  when  your  turn  does 
IVi  to  2  hours  at  Its  best  by  hfvlng 
the  tow.  This  as  we  look  at  it, 
clent  method. 

Lock  26  Is  a  bottleneck  carrjllng  the  larg- 
est load  on  the  Mississippi  beca  use  of  Its  lo- 
cation below  the  confluence  of  1  he  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Illinois  Rivers. 

Building  a  new  lock  and  daii 
will  never  interfere  with  river 

To  repair,  will  take  3  years 
and  dam  would  have  to  be  clo^d. 

The   $390  million  spent    (to 
all  stay  in  this  country.  Visualize 
hours  it  will  create  directly  and 

There  will  be  plenty  of  busl 
the  railroads,  and  the  barges. 

We  feel  it  Is  the  most  important  Issue  at 
stake  to  the  midwestern  part  of  the  country. 

Four  days  after  the  Heiiry  County 
Farm  Bureau  visit  to  Alton,  Harvey  D. 
Carlson,  president,  Henry  C  >unty  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association,  wfote  a  letter 
to  me  which  stated  in  part: 

This  week  I  Inspected  Locks 
at  Alton,   Illinois.   I  cannot 
you  strongly  enough  the 
Ing  swiftly  to  replace  this 
favor  an  amendment  to  pendliig 
calling  for  a  600  foot  lock  in  a 
proposed  1200  foot  lock. 

I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware 
rlorating  condition  of  the  preseht 
and  the  long  delays  in  traffic  mo  ing 
the  locks.  What  I  think  must  h  b 
is  the  fact  that  even  if  pendln  j 
were   to   be  passed  immedlatel] 
the  replacement  of  the  present 
would   be   nearly  a  decade   before 
lock  and  dam  would  be  completed 
traffic    increases   at   the   rate 
servative  estimates,  the  new  lo^k 
operating  at  or  nearly  at  full 
mediately. 

It  is  my  understanding  there 
cussion  on  user  fees.  We 
aren't  looking  for  a  handout  on 
other  program.  We  rely  so  heavll 
transportation  for  the  exportat 
and  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
must  insist  on  a  first  class 
system.  To  this  end,  we  urge  th 
tation  of  user  fees. 


and  Dam  26 

upon 

importance  of  mov- 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a 
der  of  the  House,  the 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr. 
am    cosponsorlng     with 
Long  of  Maryland  a  bill  to  bai  i 
traps.  These  traps  cause  a 
suffering  to  animals,  and  I 
use  of  them  from  several 

Chairing  the  House  

Subcommittee  brings  me   in 
with  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
about  what  we  are  showing 
in  our  own  homes.  Thoy 
ample,  that  there  is  too  much 
television.  I  am  sympathetic  t< 
cem.  Perhaps,  as  parents.   .. 
concerned  than  we  should  be 
kinds  and  degrees  of  violenc  ; 
children  see.  Perhaps  we  shoujd 
ing  a  greater  effort  to 
our  children  a  respect  for 

Steel-jaw  traps  are  used  b: 
many  of  them  young  people, 
pay  a  bounty  for  what  are 
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imdesirable  animals.  Additional  animals 
are  trapped  for  the  sale  of  desired  fur 
pelts.  The  victims  sometimes  include 
household  pets  or  endangered  species. 

The  steel-jaw  tr?.p  works  by  pinning 
the  leg  of  an  animal  between  two  steel 
bars.  Typically,  the  animal  struggles 
against  this  restraint.  Often  there  is  a 
long  slow  death  by  exposure  or  starva- 
tion. Some  animals  are  known  actually 
to  try  chewing  off  the  caught  leg.  A  trap- 
per finding  a  half  dead  animal  usually 
mercifully  clubs  the  struggling  creature. 

A  child  observing  such  incidents  might 
come  to  accept  them  as  routine,  and  why 
not?  They  are  sanctioned  by  most  State 
fish  and  game  departments. 

I  wonder  if  all  this  may  be  analogous 
to  television  violence,  whereby  young 
people  are  inured  to  violence,  accepting 
it  as  normal. 

Some  will  argue  that  violence  is  a  nor- 
mal part  of  nature.  But  predators  do  not 
take  several  days  to  kill  their  prey. 

Many  other  countries  have  banned  the 
steel-jaw  trap.  Other  devices  are  avail- 
able which  are  more  discriminate,  and 
more  humane. 

Let  us  lose  no  more  time  in  putting  the 
United  States  on  the  right  side  of  this 
issue. 


THE   BAN  ON  SACCHARIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959 
the  Congress  amended  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1939  to  include  a 
clause  offered  by  Congressman  Delaney 
of  New  York.  The  amendment  requires 
that  food  additives  be  approved  and  reg- 
ulated by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  "that  no  additives  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  safe  if  it  is  found  to  induce 
cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or  ani- 
mal *  *  *••  There  are  no  if's,  and's  or 
but's  about  the  regulation;  the  law  is 
absolute. 

So  when  some  Canadian  scientists 
found  that  laboratory  rats  developed 
cancer  when  force-fed  large  amounts  of 
a  sugar  substitute  called  saccharin,  the 
PDA  had  no  choice  but  to  announce 
plans  to  ban  the  sale  of  this  popular  ar- 
tificial sweetener. 

For  more  than  70  years  saccharin  has 
been  used  as  a  sugar  substitute  with  no 
known  adverse  effects.  In  1970,  when  the 
FDA  banned  the  sale  of  another  sugar 
substitute,  cyclamate.  saccharin 
achieved  universal  use.  The  1970  ban  left 
saccharin  as  our  only  known  source  for 
artificial  sweeteners. 

To  millions  of  Americans  who  are  dia- 
betic, who  suffer  from  heart  conditions, 
hypertension  or  who  are  overweight  and 
depend  on  saccharin  to  control  their 
diets,  the  announced  ban  on  this  artifi- 
cial sweetener  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low. 

I  suspect  that  if  the  laboratory  studies 
had  been  reasonable  the  announced  ban 
would  have  been  accepted,  but  some  very 
reputable  organizations  have  shown  that 
absurd  amounts  of  saccharin  were  need- 
ed to  cause  cancer  in  the  laboratory  rats. 
Most  estimates  I  have  seen  show  that  a 


human  would  have  to  consume  800  12- 
ounce  cans  of  diet  soda  a  day,  for  life,  to 
match  the  amounts  of  saccharin  which 
was  force-fed  the  rats. 

Certainly  no  one  wants  to  allow  a  can- 
cer-causing substance  on  the  market  if 
reasonable  and  realistic  tests  demon- 
strate possible  health  hazards.  The  De- 
laney rule,  however,  does  not  allow  for 
rationality  but  only  looks  at  the  bottom 
line  result. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  this  and  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  which  will 
set  up  a  procedure  whereby  the  FDA 
Secretary  will  have  a  select  panel  to 
evaluate  a  substance  on  a  public  health 
benefit  risk  basis.  I  believe  Congress 
should  allow  commonsense  to  play  a  role 
in  Federal  regulation  of  food  additives  so 
as  to  reduce  the  chance  of  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, and  unwanted  intervention 
as  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  saccharin 
ban. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT INSTITUTIONS  BILL— H.R. 
5262 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  we  expect  that  H.R.  5262,  a 
bill  authorizing  increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment— the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — IDA, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation — 
IFC,  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  will  come 
before  this  body.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
important  bill,  for  it  authorizes  us  to 
pursue  more  effectively  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  of  aid  to  developing 
countries  that  we  are  now  engaged  in. 

However,  there  is  one  part  of  the  bill 
that  is  very  disturbing  to  me,  and  that  is 
title  V,  which  contains  human  rights 
language.  That  language  states: 

The  United  States  Government,  In  connec- 
tion with  its  voice  and  vote  .  .  .  shall  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  rights,  including 
by  seeking  to  channel  assistance  toward 
countries  other  than  those  whose  govern- 
ments engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violation  of  internationally  recognized  hvi- 
man  rights,  such  as  tortxire  or  cruel,  inhu- 
mane or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

That  language  is  fine,  for  it  marks  a 
positive  step  toward  assisting  those 
countries  that  are  making  an  effort  to 
respect  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  their 
citizens.  However,  it  is  not  enough,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  the  President 
has  articulated  so  strongly  our  national 
commitment  to  human  rights. 

Last  year,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  we  passed  a  human  rights  amend- 
ment introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Tom  Harkin,  to  authorization 
legislation  governing  our  participation 
in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  the  African  Development 
Fund.  That  amendment  states  that  the 
U.S.  representatives  to  those  institutions . 
must  vote  no  to  any  loan  or  extension  of 
aid  to  any  country  that  is  In  violation  of 
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the  human  rights  of  their  citizens,  unless 
that  aid  goes  directly  to  help  the  needy 
people  of  that  country. 

The  Harkin  amendment  language, 
coupled  with  the  new  legislation,  pro- 
vide an  ideal  complement  to  one  an- 
other. For  it  gives  our  representatives  to 
the  banks  the  opportunity  to  help  those 
countries  that  are  respecting  the  rights 
of  their  citizens,  coupled  with  the  power 
to  express  our  disapproval  of  those  who 
do  not. 

However,  not  only  does  the  Harkin 
language  not  appear  in  the  bill  that  Is 
coming  to  the  floor  on  Wednesday,  but 
there  is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill  to 
strike  that  language  from  the  lADB  and 
AdDF  law.  Therefore,  I  shall  be  offer- 
ing amendments  that  are,  I  feel,  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  correct  what 
I  see  as  a  step  backward  in  our  inter- 
national human  rights  posture. 

The  first  amendment  I  shall  offer  to 
H.R.  5262,  amends  title  V  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (b)  that  reads: 

In  addition,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, in  connection  with  Its  voice  and  vote 
in  the  institutions  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  vote  against 
any  loan,  any  extension  of  financial  assist- 
ance or  any  technical  assistance  to  any 
country  which  engages  In  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  Including  torture 
or  cruel,  Inhumane  or  degrading  treatment 
or  punishment,  prolonged  detention  with- 
out charges,  or  other  flagrant  denial  of  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of 
person,  and  including  providing  refuge  to 
individuals  committing  acts  of  international 
terrorism  such  as  hijacking  of  an  aircraft, 
unless  such  assistance  is  directed  specifically 
to  programs  which  serve  the  basic  human 
needs  of  such  country. 

The  second  amendment  I  shall  offer  is 
to  strike  subsection  (e)  of  title  V  of  H.R. 
5262.  This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
removes  the  "Harkin  amendment"  from 
lADB  and  AfDF  law. 

And  finally,  because  I  feel  that  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  question  of  how, 
in  determining  what  countries  shall  re- 
ceive aid  and  which  shall  not,  we  define 
"basic  human  needs"  and  "human 
rights"  will  be  a  matter  of  controversy 
and  conjecture.  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  will  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  initiate  international  discussions  to 
establish  viable  standards  for  human 
needs  and  human  rights.  For  it  is  only 
when  we  have  internationalized  what 
are  now  individual  national  criteria  that 
we  will  begin  to  have  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  increasingly  Important  multi- 
lateral institutions. 

My  amendment  states: 

New  Title  V,  Section  502 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  Initiate  a  wide 
consultation,  starting  with  the  Industrial- 
ized democracies,  designed  to  develop  a  via- 
ble standard  for  the  meeting  of  basic  human 
needs  and  the  protection  of  human  rights 
and  a  mechanism  for  acting  together  to  in- 
sure that  the  rewards  of  International  eco- 
nomic cooperation  are  especially  available 
to  those  who  subscribe  to  such  standards 
are  seen  to  be  moving  toward  making  them 
effective  in  their  own  systems  of  govern- 
ance. 

(b)  No  later  than  one  year  from  the  en- 
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actment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  carrying  out  the  above 
section. 

These  three  amendments,  coupled 
with  the  language  already  in  the  bill, 
will  create  a  new  standard  that  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  all  oiu*  foreign 
assistance  in  the  coming  years.  I  hope 
that  all  my  colleagues,  Republican  and 
Democrat,  liberal  and  conservative,  will 
see  the  justice  of  this  strong  language 
and  will  join  me  in  supporting  it. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Fary)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
April  4, 1  was  away  on  official  business  at 
the  request  of  my  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

H.R.  5027,  veterans  medical  service, 
"yea." 

H.R.  3695,  State  grants  for  veterans 
home  facilities,  "yea." 


NINTH  ANNIVERSITY  OF  THE  AS- 
SASSINATION OF  THE  REV.  DR 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  one  of  America's  great  lead- 
ers for  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
global  solidarity.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  who  was  felled  by  an 
assassin's  bullet  on  April  4,  9  years  ago. 
The  debt  that  all  people,  especially  of 
our  country,  owe  Dr.  King  can  best  be 
paid  by  steadfast  adherance  to  the  high 
principles  that  he  lived  and  ultimately 
died  for.  To  this  end,  I  feel  a  combina- 
tion of  grief  and  joy  as  I  reminisce 
about  my  friend  Martin.  The  grief  and 
joy  I  feel  is  based  upon  the  untimely 
loss  of  this  consummate  man  combined 
with  the  hope  for  salvation  that  he  left 
for  all  to  remember.  Permit  me  to  share 
with  you  the  parting  words  of  the  last 
speech  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
delivered  April  3.  1968: 

We've  got  some  difficult  days  ahead.  But  It 
doesn't  matter  with  me  now.  Because  I've 
been  to  the  mountain  top.  And  I  don't  mind. 
Like  anybody,  I  would  like  to  live  a  long  life. 
Longevity  has  its  place.  But  I'm  not  con- 
cerned about  that  now.  I  Just  want  to  do 
God's  will.  And  He's  allowed  me  to  go  up  to 
the  mountain.  And  I've  looked  over.  And  I've 
seen  the  promised  land.  I  may  not  get  there 
with  you.  But  I  want  you  to  know  tonight, 
that  we.  as  a  people  will  get  to  the  promi.sed 
land.  And  I'm  happy  tonight.  I'm  not 
worried  about  anything.  I'm  not  fearing  any 
man.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord. 

The  following  day.  Dr.  King  was  killed. 
May  God  rest  his  soul  and  lead  us  .on- 
ward to  complete  his  mission. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1967,  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Lithuanians  throughout  the  world 
observed  the  59th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. On  that  date  in  1918,  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  was  created,  and  declared 
its  independence  from  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. On  this  occasion  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
to  commemorate  this  anniversary. 

Over  1  million  people  of  Lithuanian 
ancestry  live  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  them  left  their  native  land  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and  came  to 
the  United  States.  Thousands  fled  to 
other  countries  and  many  more  were  in- 
terned in  Siberian  prison  camps. 

In  the  22  years  of  its  independence 
Lithuania,  though  a  small  nation,  made 
great  progress  in  reestablishing  its  na- 
tional identity,  its  culture,  and  its  society. 
Agriculture  and  industry  also  grew.  How- 
ever, this  freedom  was  short  lived,  ended 
by  the  1940  invasion  of  the  Soviet  troops 

Today,  despite  the  fact  that  on  modem 
maps  Lithuania  is  shown  as  being  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  maintained  a 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  this  forcible 
seizure  of  Lithuania  and  her  neighbors 
Indeed,  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress declared  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  agreement  with  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords in  no  way  constitutes  a  shift  in  our 
nonrecognition  policy  on  Lithuania. 

The  Lithuania  struggle  continues  to 
this  day.  Partisans  of  freedom  and  Lithu- 
anian human  rights  continue  their 
struggles.  It  is  only  fltting  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  efforts  and  to  the  thousands  of 
descendents  and  relatives  that  now  grace 
this  country  with  their  work  and  their 
culture. 


TRIBUTE  TO  M.  SGT.  WILLIAM  D 
BRIDGE.   JR. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  his  country,  M.  Sgt. 
William  D.  Bridge,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Reserves — now  retired. 

Before  being  forced  to  retire  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  due  to  his  age,  62 
Sergeant  Bridge  served  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  His  military  career  began  in  1931, 
when  he  walked  115  miles  from  Portland,* 
Maine,  to  the  Boston  Naval  Yard  to  join 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  The  hike  toe*  30 
hours,  and  it  was  done  on  a  dare. 

After  a  tour  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
some  schooling.  Sergeant  Bridge  joined 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  as  an  aviation 
cadet  in  1942.  Because  of  a  severe  acci- 
dent, his  aviation  career  ended,  but  he 
remained  on  active  duty  until  1945. 

Sergeant  Bridge  then  joined  the  8312th 
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Recovery  Group,  Providence 
reservist.  When  that  unit 
the  early  1960 's,  he  transferijed 
9223d  and  then  the  9175th 
Squadron. 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  the 
Port  Squadron  was  formed  it 
Air  Force  Base,  Mass.,   anl 
Bridge  joined  as  its  first  flrit 
There  he  was  an  inspirational 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
whom  he  worked  and  comiiianded. 

Even  after  his  retiremen 
Bridge,  at  his  own  expense 
own  time,  spent  many  hours 
his   home,    painting   and 
Hangar  9  at  Westover  Air 
preparation  for  a  MAC  IG 
which  was  coming  up.  He 
his  wife  on  numerous  occasit)ns 
him.  The  59th  APS,  because 
and  dedication,  received  a 
lent  on  the  Inspection. 

It  is  with  great  pride  tha  I  ask  this 
Congress  to  recognize  the  i  tutstanding 
career  of  an  outstanding  man  William  D. 
Bridge. 
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disbanded  in 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  IfcVING 
"PAT"  SPIEGEL 


remarks 


ths 
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aid 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  wai 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gel  known  by  everyone  as 
March  31,  and  his  funeral 
being  conducted  today  in 
Chapel  in  New  York  City, 
politics  knew  Pat — he  was 
He  was  good  humored;  he 
he  was  a  superb  reporter; 
all,  he  was  what  Jew  and 
would  refer  to  as  a  "mensch 

The  obituary,  which 
day's  New  York  Times,  conveys 
Ings  of  those  of  us  who  had 
association  with  him.  He 
missed.  He  was  a  friend. 

The  obituary  follows: 
Irving  Spiegel  of  the  Times  Die 
Jewish  Apfaihs  Was 

( By  Murray  Schumac  » 

Irving  Spiegel,  for  more  than 
New  York  Times  expert  on 
and,  for  many  years  before  tha 
assignment  and  police  reporter, 
day  of  heart  failure  at  Albert  ~ 
pltal.  He  was  69  years  old. 

The    senior    reporter    on    the 
joined  the  newspaper  as  a  copy 
Mr.   Spiegel's  furious  energy 
slble  humor  became  famous  ir 
throughout  the  country. 

"A  one-man  crowd,"  his 
him.  Chunky,  with  piercing 
close-cropped   curly   hair,   he 
mime  who  convulsed  friends  wl 
or  with  free  translations  of 
Yiddish. 

At  social  gatherings,   he  woijli 
tenor    voice    In    Irish    song    or, 
solemn  mood,   would  sit  at 
play  Chopin — untU  he  suddenly 
snatched  up  a  scratch  sheet  and 
for  horses  to  bet  on  the  next  da 
a  credo  of  l^se  majesty  to  hlms^f 
to  others. 
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him  to  his  apartment,  at  11-20  73d  Road  In 
Forest  Hills,  Queens,  he  refused  to  give  up 
his  search  for  news.  He  spoimed  pleas  by 
his  wife,  Vera,  and  Instead,  he  bent  over 
phone  and  typewriter,  gathering  and  writing 
articles  for  the  Times. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  after  Hanafi  Moslem 
gunmen  released  more  than  a  hundred  hos- 
tages from  B'nal  B'rlth  headquarters  In 
Washington,  Mr.  Spiegel,  although  he  could 
scarcely  walk  across  the  living  room  with  a 
cane,  somehow  got  on  a  plane,  flew  to  Wash- 
ington and  filed  a  story. 

On  his  50th  anniversary  at  The  Times, 
Jewish  organizations  all  over  the  country 
set  up  award  ceremonies  for  Mr.  Spiegel — 
and  sometimes  had  to  put  up  with  gibes 
from  their  guest  of  honor. 

Although  Mr.  Spiegel  spent  most  of  his 
reporting  years  covering  stories  about  Jew- 
ish organizations  and  events — sometimes  In 
Israel — he  preferred  to  recall  his  work  on 
police,  feature  and  general  stories,  for  which 
he  won  several  publisher's  awards  at  The 
Times. 

FLATTERY  AND  CAJOLERY 

He  earned  one  of  the  prizes  In  1959.  While 
Mr.  Spiegel  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  In 
Miami  Beach,  The  Times'  national  editor 
told  him  that  a  plane  with  42  persons  had 
crashed  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Somehow — Mr.  Spiegel  on  the  trail  of  a 
story  was  as  wily  as  a  great  con  artist,  mix- 
ing flattery,  promises,  threats  and  cajolery — 
he  talked  his  way  aboard  a  search  plane  and 
filed  history. 

The  achievement  he  used  to  recall  most 
happUy — his  arms  flailing,  his  eyes  burning, 
doing  imitations  of  everyone  Involved — was 
his  work  In  behalf  of  another  reporter.  His 
own  name  did  not  appear  on  the  article. 

It  was  a  story  about  a  young  Ku  Klux 
Klansman  and  member  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  Daniel  Burros.  Another  reporter, 
McCandllsh  Phillips,  after  days  of  digging 
and  Interviewing,  was  quite  certain  that  the 
American  Nazi  was  a  Jew.  He  needed  one  bit 
of  evidence — proof  that  Mr.  Burros  had  been 
bar  mitzvahed.  Mr.  Spiegel  undertook  this 
part  of  the  Investigation. 

He  went  to  the  Queens  neighborhood 
where  Mr.  Burros  was  supposed  to  have 
grown  up.  It  was  on  a  Saturday,  the  Jewish 
Sabbath. 

He  entered  a  synagogue,  put  on  a  prayer 
shawl  and  mixed  with  the  worshipers.  In 
Yiddish,  he  Inquired  If  anyone  knew  a  Daniel 
Burros.  Interviews  led  him  to  a  synagogue 
and  the  rabbi  who  had  confirmed  Mr.  Burros. 

In  writing  of  this  legwork.  In  1967,  when 
Mr.  Spiegel  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  din- 
ner In  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  given  by 
Jewish  organizations,  Arthur  Gelb,  then  the 
metropolitan  editor  of  The  Times  and  now 
Its  deputy  managing  editor,  said,  "It  was  the 
backbone  of  a  front-page  story  that  attracted 
worldwide  attention." 

Mr.  Spiegel  came  Into  newspaper  work 
after  a  childhood  In  tenements  In  the  upper 
90's  between  Madison  and  Park  Avenues.  It 
was  there  he  got  the  first  of  his  nicknames — 
Spizzy.  It  was  given  by  a  boyhood  friend, 
Sam  Levenson,  the  comedian.  Originally,  it 
was  Spizzy  Eagle. 

The  next  nickname,  Pat,  came  when  he 
was  a  copy  boy.  taking  courses  at  Columbia 
and  trying  to  get  on  The  Staff  Times. 

As  was  the  custom,  neophytes  were  given 
tryouts  covering  sermons.  He  covered  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  so  often  that  an  assist- 
ant city  editor  began  referring  to  him  as  the 
reporter  from  St.  Pat's.  By  the  time  he  be- 
gan covering  police  stories,  he  was  known 
simply  as  Pat. 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Spiegel  Is  survived  by 
a  son,  David,  and  a  grandson,  Eric. 

Funeral  services  wUl  be  held  beginning  at 
10  AM.  today  In  the  Riverside  Chapel  at 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  76tb  Street. 


THE  HANDICAPPED  STRIKE 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  enforcement 
of  the  basic  rights  of  our  handicapped 
citizens  must  be  effected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  urged  Secretary  Calif ano  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  take  immediate  action  on 
the  implementation  of  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Section  504  is  that  part  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  disabled  citizens  by 
recipients  of  Federal  funds.  Regulations 
to  implement  section  504  were  developed 
last  year,  and  have  been  reevaluated  by 
an  Intra-HEW  task  force.  Unless  regula- 
tions are  signed,  the  handicapped  will 
continue  to  be  denied  access  to  the  labor 
force,  public  transportation,  educational 
programs,  hospitals,  and  other  services. 

Delays  in  implementing  section  504 
have  been  cited  as  contributing  to  the 
consistently  high  rate  of  unemployment 
among  disabled  persons,  which  is  a  rate 
which  exceeds  the  figures  for  all  other 
categories  of  people.  This  situation  will 
continue  to  exist  unless  the  most  strin- 
gent guidelines  are  provided  aflarming 
the  responsibilities  of  educational  insti- 
tutions or  employers  in  the  treatment  of 
the  handicapped. 

This  fall  it  will  be  4  years  since  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed.  Urging 
Secretary  Callfano  to  implement  the 
regulations  expeditiously  is  a  necessary 
step  toward  fulfilling  tiie  commitment 
we  made  in  1973  to  incorporate  our 
handicapped  citizens  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  these  long  de- 
lays, the  handicapped  community  has 
found  It  necessary  to  express  their  dis- 
satisfaction directly  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Tomorrow,  at  1  o'clock  e.s.t.,  the  handi- 
capped strike.  Demonstrations  will  be- 
gin at  the  10  HEW  ofiBces  across  the 
country,  including  the  Department  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington.  I  wish  the 
demonstrators  success. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Calif  ano  Is  ap- 
pended: 

Washington,  D.C,  April  1, 1977. 
Hon.  Joseph  Calipano, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  know  you  are  quite  aware  of 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  proposed 
regulations  implementing  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 1  understand  that 
you  have  appointed  a  special  task  force  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  pro- 
{Kjsed  regulations  which  you  had  been  asked 
to  sign  Immediately  upon  assumption  of  your 
duties  at  HEW. 

As  one  who  has  siipported  the  efforts  of 
handicapped  citizens  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  and  barriers  of  all 
kind — both  legal  and  physical — I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  regulations  implementing  Sec- 
tion 504  should  be  adopted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. As  you  know,  because  of  vartous  delays 
In  that  last  Administration,  the  necessary 
regulations  to  implement  Section  504  have 
been  delayed  for  almost  four  years.  These 
delays,  I  think  we  both  recognize,  are  serious. 
Employers  and  government  agencies  should 
know.    In    easy,    understandable    terms,    of 
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their  responsibilities  under  the  law,  and 
handicapped  individuals  should  be  able  to 
demand  adherence  to  the  regulations. 

I  am  concerned  that  handicapped  persons 
may  remain  excluded  from  potential  em- 
ployment and  from  educational  opportunities 
because  of  a  lack  of  guidelines  aflirmlng  the 
responsibilities  of  educational  Institutions  or 
employers  In  the  treatment  of  the  handi- 
capped. Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  take  prompt 
action  following  the  receipt  of  your  task 
force's  report  to  sign  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  set  of  regulations  Implementing  Sec- 
tion 504. 

For  my  part,  I  am  prepared  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  urge  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  necessary  to  enable  af- 
fected public  Institutions,  such  as  schools 
and  libraries,  to  make  the  architectural 
modifications  that  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  the  regulations. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  KocH. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  out 
of  town  last  Thursday,  March  31.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yes" 
on  House  Resolution  393  (roll  no.  114) 
and  its  amendment  (roll  no.  113) ,  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  for  the  leader- 
ship offices. 

I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on  H.R.  4895, 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Amendments  (roll  no  115), 
and  "yes"  on  H.R.  4975,  the  Biomedical 
Research  Extension  Act  (roll  no.  116) . 

I  also  would  have  cast  a  "yes"  vote  for 
the  Health  Services  Extension  Act,  H.R 
4976  (roll  no.  118),  and  yes  on  the 
amendment  that  increases  the  authori- 
zation for  demonstration  projects  for 
home  health  services  (roll  no.  117). 


IRS  REGULATIONS  ON  TUITION  RE- 
MISSION PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  attempts  in  part 
to  clarify  a  misconception  on  the  part  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  about  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  section  117 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

On  November  3,  1976,  the  IRS  issued 
proposed  regulations  which  would  re- 
quire employees  of  educational  institu- 
tions to  treat  as  taxable  income  scholar- 
ships given  to  their  families  under  a 
tuition  remission  program.  At  a  hearing 
at  the  IRS  on  January  7  of  this  year,  I 
testified  tn  opposition  to  these  proposed 
regulations.  My  opposition  was  for  two 
reasons:  First,  I  felt  that  the  regulations 
were  in  clear  violation  of  the  statute,  the 
intent  of  Congress,  and  the  long-stand- 
ing pracice  of  the  IRS.  Second,  the  regu- 
lation seized  upon  only  one  small  piece 
of  the  "benefits  in  kind"  problem,  and 
thus  aimed  the  axe  exclusively  at  the 
privat^Hberal  arts  colleges. 

The  IRS  withdrew  its  plan  to  tax  tui- 
tion remission  plans  on  January  13;  how- 


ever, I  think  that  the  issue  of  congres- 
sional intent  In  this  area  should  be  re- 
affirmed. 

Further,  at  these  IRS  hearings,  Com- 
missioner Alexander  indicated  that  an- 
other problem  in  this  area  was  the  co- 
operative arrangement  between  employ- 
ers whereby  one  employer  provides  so- 
called  scholarships  to  the  dependents  of 
the  other  employer.  Although  this  situa- 
tion occurs  relatively  Infrequently,  and 
usually  among  closed  corporations,  this 
bill  provides  that  the  determination  of 
whether  such  reciprocal  assistance  Is  In- 
come will  be  made  as  if  the  assistance 
were  furnished  by  the  employee's  own 
employer. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  IRS's 
position  on  the  matter  was  short-sighted 
and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coim- 
try.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
or  identical  regulations,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  this  bill  favorably. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5956 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  amounts  received 
under  certain  tuition  remission  programs 
win  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  117  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ship grants)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(c)  Tultlon-Remlsslon  Programs  Main- 
tained by  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  any  amount  received  by  an  em- 
ployee of  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
or  by  the  spouse  or  a  dependent  of  such 
an  employee,  pursuant  to  a  tuition-remis- 
sion program  of  such  Institution  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  received  as  a  scholar- 
ship. 

"(2)  Tuition -remission  program. — ^For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'tuition- 
remission  program'  meajis  a  plan  of  an  in- 
stitution  of  higher  education  If — 

"(A)  under  such  plan  employees  of  such 
Institution  or  the  spouses  or  dependents  of 
such  employees  may  be  provided  with  assist- 
ance for  purposes  of  attending  such  Institu- 
tion or  any  other  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation; 

"(B)  such  assistance  is  provided  only  In 
the  form  of — 

"(1)  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  the 
tuition  charged  for  attending  such  institu- 
tion (or  any  other  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation if  such  reduction  is  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  such  Institutions) ,  or 

"(II)  a  grant  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
paying  tuition  for  attending  an  Institution 
of  higher  education;  and 

"(C)  the  provision  of  such  assistance  to 
any  employee,  or  to  the  spouse  or  dependent 
of  such  employee.  Is  not  conditioned  on  a 
reduction  In  the  compensation  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  paid  to  such  employee 
or  on  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  services 
which  such  employee  would  have  otherwise 
been  required  to  perform  for  such  Institu- 
tion. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education. — ^For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Insti- 
tution of  higher  education"  means  an  edu- 
cational institution  In  any  State  which 

"(A)   admits  as  regular  students  only  in- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 
"(B)    Is    legally   authorized    within    such 


State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school; 

"(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  or  higher  de- 
gree, or  provides  a  program  which  Is  accept- 
able for  fiUl  credit  toward  such  a  degree  or 
offers  a  program  of  training  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  gainful  employment  In  a  recog- 
nized occupation;  and 

"(D)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  are  charitable  contributions  (as  de- 
fined In  section  170(c) ) ." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years  whether 
such  years  begin  before,  on,  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  117  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  scholar- 
ships and  fellowship  grants)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlne  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  Cooperative  Agreements  Between 
Employers. — If — 

"(1 )  an  Individual  is  emploved  by  any  per- 
son (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  'employer' ) , 

"(2)  such  Individual  or  the  spouse  or  a 
dependent  of  such  Individual  Is  furnished 
assistance  by  any  other  person  for  purposes 
of  attending  educational  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)  (i)  (A)  (U).  and 

(3)  such  assistance  Is  furnished  by  such 
other  person  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  the  employer,  then,  for  pur- 
pos^  of  this  section,  the  determination  of 
whether  such  assistance  U  excludable  from 
gross  Income  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  as  If  such  assistance  were  furnished 
by  the  employer." 

^al^'lo^*  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  sales  representatives  work- 
ing on  commission  who  are  unjustifiably 
terminated  by  the  business  firms  whom 
they  represent.  Like  the  Franchising 
Tei-mination  Practices  Reform  Act 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  session 
the  Sales  Representatives  Protection 
Act  will  provide  much  needed  reform  in 
an  important  area  of  business  conduct 

The  vast  majority  of  salesmen  work 
long,  hard  hours  attracting  and  main- 
taming  customers  for  the  business  firms 
they  represent.  But,  regardless  of  the 
niunber  of  successful  contracts  which 
they  negotiate,  many  sales  representa- 
tives are  continually  in  jeopardy  of  hav- 
ing their  sales  relationship  terminated 
or  diminished  arbitrarily  and  unjustifi- 
ably. The  bill  establishes  certain  mini- 
mum standards  to  protect  sales  repre- 
sentatives from  unfair  conduct  by  their 
principals. 

The  concept  of  providing  substantive 
rights  for  the  protection  of  commis- 
sioned sales  representatives  is  not  un- 
known— many  European  countries  now 
guarantee  such  rights.  And,  the  method 
of  commissioned  sales  has  continued  to 
Play  an  Important  role  in  the  commercial 
life  of  those  countries.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes no  regulations  of  any  kind,  nor 
does  it  interfere  with  the  right  of  princi- 
pal and  sales  representative  to  enter  into 
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a  contract  to  which  they  mutually  agree. 
Rather,  the  bill  permits  repres  ntatives 
to  bring  an  action  in  court  to  o  Dtain  an 
indemnity  when  they  are  term:  nated  or 
have  their  territories  or  coipmission 
rates  cut  without  good  cause. 

It  is  clear  that  commissiored  sales 
representatives  serve  an  integi  il  func- 
tion in  American  commercial  :  fe.  It  is 
also  clear  that  many  business(  s  derive 
their  profits  from  the  hard  w  ork  and 
sacrifice  of  their  commissions  repre- 
sentatives. It  should  be  no  less  c  lear  that 
these  individuals  deserve  to  be  :  >rotected 
from  arbitrary  and  unfair  trea;ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  ]  )ellums, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr  Harris, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mi.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Vento,  M  ■.  Weiss. 
and  Mr.  Yatron  in  including  it.  e  text  of 
the  Sales  Representatives  Protection 
Act  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.  6967 

certain 


sales 

e  protec- 

ter- 

wltjiout  Jus- 


representa  tlves 


A  bill  to  correct  inequities  In 
representatives  practices,  to  provli  I 
tion  tor  certain  sales 
minated  from  their  accounts 
tlflcatlon,  and  for  other  purpo^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives  o/  the  United  ^tates  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cltfed  as  th€ 
"Sales  Representatives  Protection  ^ct". 

nNDINGS 

following 


!ful  busl- 

com- 

under 

between   sales 

by  com- 

such 


relationships 

,  and 

a  means 

s  in  an 


comr  erce, 


Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the 
findings: 

( 1 )  A  substantial  amount  of  u? 
ness  activity  In  and  affecting  Inter^ate 
merce   Is   carried   on   and   conducted 
agreements    or   relationships 
representatives  compensated  solely 
mission  and  principals  on  whose  b^alf 
sales  representatives  solicit  orders 

(2)  Such    agreements    and 
benefit  the  economy,  enhance 
promote  competition  by  providing 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
efficient  and  economic  manner. 

(3)  Such   sales  representatives, 
pendent  businessmen,  do  not  have 
fits  of  workmen's  compensation 
tnent  compensation,  and  company 
retirement  or  pension  plans  and 
glble  to  bargain  collectively. 

(4)  Many  such  sales 
not  sufficiently  protected  from  wrohgful 
mlnatlon  from  their  accounts,  reduction 
the  size  of  their  sales  territories, 
of   their  accounts  to  accounts 
rectly  by  the  principal,  and  other 

INDEMNIFICATION    BT    PRINCIPAL    OP 

TERMINATED    SALES    REPRESENT*nVE 


represent!  tives 


se  V 


Sec.   3.    (a)    Any   principal   who 
good  cause,  terminates  or  falls  to 
contract   between   such   principal 
sales  representative  under  which 
representative   solicits   orders   on 
such  principal  form  an  original  or 
account  of  such  sales  representative 
such  sales  representative  has  beer 
to  solicit  orders  on  behalf  of  such 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eight 
Immediately  preceding  such 
failure  to  renew  shall  indemnify 
representative  in  accordance  with 
(a). 

(b)n)(A)    Any  principal   who 
action  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
territory.  If  any,  which  such  prir 
assigned  to  a  sales  representative 
spect  to  an  original  or  improved 
such  sales  representative  to  which 
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representative  has  been  assigned  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  eighteen  months  im- 
mediately preceding  such  action  by  the  prin- 
cipal shall,  if  such  action  results  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  not  leas  than  25  per  centum  in  the 
dollar  amount  of  commissions  paid  by  such 
principal  to  such  sales  representative  for 
orders  accepted  from  such  account  in  the 
twelve-month  period  Immediately  following 
such  action  compared  with  the  dollar  amount 
of  commissions  paid  by  such  principal  to 
such  sales  representatives  for  orders  accepted 
from  such  account  in  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding twelve-month  period,  indemnify  such 
sales  representative  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3). 

(B)  In  any  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  reduction  In  the  dollar 
amount  of  commissions  paid  by  a  principal 
to  a  sales  representative  with  respect  to  an 
account  because  such  principal  failed  to  fill 
orders  submitted  by  such  account  due  to  an 
act  of  God,  an  act  of  war  or  insurrection,  a 
strike,  or  an  act  of  an  agency  of  Government 
shall  be  disregarded. 

(2)  Any  principal  who  reduces  the  rate 
of  commission  paid  to  a  sales  representative 
of  such  principal  for  orders  accepted  by  such 
principal  from  an  original  or  Improved  ac- 
count of  such  sales  representative  to  which 
such  sales  representative  has  been  assigned 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eighteen  months 
immediately  preceding  such  reduction  shall. 
If  the  total  effect  of  such  reductions  in  any 
twelve-month  period  is  a  reduction  in  rate  of 
commission  of  not  less  than  25  per  centum, 
indemnify  such  sales  representative  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Upon  a  reduction  in  amount  of  com- 
missions described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  a  re- 
duction in  rate  of  commission  described  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  principal  causing  such 
reduction  shall — 

(A)  if  the  sales  representative  Involved 
elects  to  terminate  his  contract  with  such 
principal  with  respect  to  the  account  in- 
volved, indemnify  such  sales  representative 
for  such  reduction  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4(a) :  or 

(B)  If  such  sales  representative  elects  not 
to  terminate  his  contract  with  such  princi- 
pal with  respect  to  such  account,  indemnify 
such  sales  representative  for  such  reduction 
in  accordance  with  section  4(b). 

COMPUTATION   OF    INDEMNITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  principal  required  under 
section  3(a)  or  section  3(b)(3)(A)  to  In- 
demnify a  sales  representative  with  respect 
to  any  account  shall  be  liable  to  such  sales 
representative — 

(1)  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  of  the  commissions  paid  or  to  be 
paid  such  sales  representative  for  orders  ac- 
cepted by  such  principal  from  such  account 
during  the  base  year  and  for  orders  received 
by  such  principal  from  such  account  during 
the  base  year  and  accepted  after  the  end  of 
the  base  year;  and 

(2)  at  the  end  of  each  successive  twelve- 
month period  after  the  base  year,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  total  sales  (If  any)  of  such  prin- 
cipal to  such  account  In  such  twelve- 
month period: 

(B)  the  percentage  of  such  principal's 
total  sales  to  such  account  in  the  base  year 
for  which  such  sales  representative  received 
a  commission;  and 

(C)  one-half  the  percentage  rate  of  com- 
mission paid  to  such  sales  representative 
for  sales  by  such  principal  to  such  account 
in  the  base  year. 

Liability  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  seventh  successive 
twelve-month  period  after  the  base  year  or 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  years  after  the 
base  year  equal  in  number  to  one  less  than 
the  number  of  years  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est whole  number)  during  which  such  sales 
representative  was  a  party  to  a  contract  or 


contracts  with  such  principal  under  which 
such  sales  representative  solicited  orders 
from  such  account,  whichever  occurs  first. 
The  amount  in  which  any  principal  may  be 
liable  to  any  sales  representative  under 
paragraph  (1)  as  an  indemnity  shall  be  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  amounts 
owed  to  such  sales  representative  as  com- 
missions. 

(b)  Upon  election  by  a  sales  representa- 
tive under  section  3(b)  (3)  not  to  terminate 
his  contract  with  a  principal  with  respect 
to  an  account  after  such  principal  has  caused 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  such  sales 
representative's  commissions  as  described 
in  section  3(b)(1),  or  in  the  rate  of  com- 
mission paid  such  sales  representative  as 
described  in  section  3(b)(2),  such  principal 
shall  be  liable  to  such  sales  representative  as 
if  such  reduction  were  a  termination  or 
failure  to  renew  under  section  3(a)  creating 
liability  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  each  amount  computed 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  as  the 
amount  of  liability  of  the  principal  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  multiplied 
by  the  percentage  of  such  reduction  In 
amount  of  commissions  or  rate  of  com- 
mission. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"base  year",  when  used  with  respect  to  the 
liability  of  principal  to  a  sales  representative, 
means  the  twelve-month  period  preceding 
the  date  on  which  such  liability  first  arose. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  3(a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  principal  which,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  after  a  termination  or  cancellation 
referred  to  In  such  section,  neither  solicits, 
directly  or  through  sales  representatives,  nor 
accepts  orders  from  the  account  involved  In 
such  termination. 

(b)  Section  3  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  action  by  a  principal  with  respect  to 
a  sales  representative  if  the  volume  of  sales 
of  such  principal  in  the  line  of  business  for 
which  such  sales  representative  solicits 
orders  Is  in  any  twelve-month  period  ninety 
percent  or  less  of  the  volume  of  sales  of  such 
principal  in  such  line  of  business  in  the  pre- 
ceding twelve-month  period. 

DUTIES   OF    PRINCIPALS    WITH    RESPECT   TO    SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec  6.  Any  principal  who  enters  into  a 
contract  with  a  sales  representative  under 
which  such  sales  representative  shall  solicit 
orders  for  the  merchandise  of  such  principal 
shall— 

( 1 )  inform  such  sales  representative,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  In  such 
contract,  of  such  principal's  receipt  of  each 
order  from  an  account  of  such  sales  repre- 
sentative; 

(2)  furnish  such  sales  representative,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  in  such 
contract,  copies  of  all  invoices  and  credit 
memorandums  Issued  with  respect  to  sales 
in  the  assigned  geographic  territory,  if  any, 
of  such  sal3s  representative; 

(3)  furnish  such  sales  representative 
monthly  statements  of  commissions  due  such 
sales  representative;  and 

(4)  provide  such  sales  representative,  upon 
the  request  of  such  sales  representative — 

(A)  an  accounting  showing  each  sale  made 
by  such  principal  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months  in  the  assigned  geographic  territory, 
if  any,  of  such  sales  representative; 

(B)  information  with  respect  to  any  matter 
which  Is  related  to  any  claim  by  such  sales 
representative  against  such  principal  for  a 
commission;  and 

(C)  access  to  the  records  of  such  principal 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  information  sup- 
plied under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

PROCEDURE 

Sec  7.  (a)  An  action  to  enforce  any  rights 
of  liabilities  created  by  this  Act  may  be 
brought  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
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states  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  action  arising  under 
thU  Act  which  Is  brought  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  such  action  may  be 
brought  in  the  Judicial  district  where  all  the 
plaintiffs  reside  in  addition  to  any  other 
Judicial  district  provided  by  law. 

(c)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
Act  later  than  five  years  after  the  right  to 
such  action  first  arises. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  by  any  sales 
representative  against  any  ijrlncipal  under 
this  Act,  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  Issue  of 
whether  such  principal  acted  without  good 
cause  shall  rest  on  such  principal. 

(e)  In  any  successful  action  brought  by  a 
sales  representative  under  this  Act,  the  court 
may  award  reasonable  attorneys*  fees  and 
costs  to  such  sales  representative. 
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slon,  communication,  or  transportation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph   (A). 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Ba-FECT   ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  InvaU- 
date  or  restrict  any  right  or  remedy  of  any 
sales  representative  under  the  law  of  any 
State. 


CHILEAN  REFUGEE  BILL 


WAIVER    PROHIBITED 

Sec.  8.  Any  provision  in  any  contract  be- 
tween any  sales  representative  and  any  prin- 
cipal requiring  such  sales  representative  to 
waive  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  void. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "principal"  means  any  per- 
son who — 

(A)  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, producing,  assembling,  importing, 
or  distributing  merchandise  for  sale  in  com- 
merce to  a  customer  who  purchases  such 
merchandise  for  resale  or  for  use  in  business; 

(B)  utilizes  sales  representatives  to  solicit 
orders  for  such  merchandise:  and 

(C)  compensates  such  sales  representa- 
tives, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  commission. 

(2)  The  term  "sales  representative"  means 
any  person  (other  than  an  agent-driver  or 
commission-driver)  who  is  an  independent 
contractor  engaged  in  the  business  of  solicit- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  principal  orders  for  the 
purchase  of  such  principal's  merchandise. 

(3)  The  term  "original  or  Improved  ac- 
count", when  used  with  respect  to  a  sales 
representative,  means  a  customer  of  a 
principal — 

(A)  which  purchases  merchandise  of  such 
principal  through  such  sales  representative 
for  resale  or  for  use  in  business:  and 

(B)  the  business  of  which  with  such  prin- 
cipal— 

(I)  was  Initially  solicited  by  such  sales  rep- 
resentative; or 

(II)  was  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
greater  In  dollar  volume  in  any  twelve- 
month period  during  which  such  sales  rep- 
resentative Was  a  party  to  a  contract  or 
contracts  with  such  principal  under  which 
such  sales  representative  solicited  orders 
from  such  customer  than  In  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  with  the  month  preced- 
ing the  month  in  which  such  a  contract  was 
first  entered  into. 

(4)  The  term  "good  cause",  when  used 
with  respect  to  the  termination  of,  or  fall- 
iire  to  renew,  a  contract  between  a  principal 
and  a  sales  representative,  means  conduct 
on  the  part  of  such  sales  representative  with 
respect  to  such  principal  which  constitutes — 

(A)  fraud,  dishonesty,  or  criminal  activity; 

(B)  a  material  breach  of  the  contract  be- 
tween such  sales  representative  and  such 
principal; 

(C)  faUure  to  put  forth  a  good  faith  effort 
to  obtain  orders  for  the  merchandise  of  such 
principal;  or 

(D)  gross  negligence  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  such  sales  representative 
under  such  contract. 

(5)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  transmission,  communication,  or 
transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  transmls- 
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(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
truth  about  Chile  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  The  United  States  can  no  longer 
wash  its  hands  of  responsibility  for  the 
tragic  series  of  events  which  culminated 
in  the  violent  overthrow  of  a  legitimately 
elected  foreign  government  and  the  sub- 
sequent methodical  bloody  repression  by 
the  Pinochet  dictatorship  of  those  who 
supported  that  government.  We  learned 
painfully  that  this  repression  has  not 
been  limited  to  opponents  within  Chile 
when  we  recently  witnessed  right  in  our 
own  capital  the  assassination  of  the 
Knochet  regime's  leading  critic  and,  in- 
cidentally, a  totally  uninvolved  American 
woman,  Mrs.  Michael  Moffitt. 

Our  Government  cannot  erase  this 
tragic  chapter  in  the  lengthening  history 
of  misguided  and  misbegotten  covert  for- 
eign intervention  by  the  CIA,  but  at  the 
very  least  we  can  offer  sanctuary  to  those 
Chileans  whose  lives  are  every  day  placed 
in  jeopardy  at  least  in  part  as  a  result  of 
those  interventions.  To  this  end,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  humanitarian  legis- 
lation to  grant  asylum  to  these  refugees 
from  Chilean  political  terrorism. 

This  bill  marks  the  continuation  of  a 
struggle  to  guarantee  refuge  for  endan- 
gered Chilean  nationals  and  their  imme- 
diate relatives  which  I  began  last  year 
when  I  introduced,  along  with  22  cospon- 
sors,  H.R.  14392,  a  bill  that  would  have 
granted  Chilean  pohtical  prisoners  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States. 
This  original  bill  met  with  staunch  criti- 
cism from  the  State  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments because  of  the  automatic  provision 
to  grant  immediate  permanent  resident 
status.  While  I  disagree  with  State  and 
Justice,  in  order  to  get  this  urgent  matter 
moving,  in  light  of  the  objections,  I  have 
revised  the  bill  to  initially  grant  2  years' 
nonpermanent  residence,  followed  by  a 
redetermination  of  status  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  I  am  advised  that  this  for- 
mula may  be  more  acceptable. 

We  can  no  longer  turn  our  backs  on 
those  whose  desperate  plight  we  have 
played  a  part  In  causing.  As  President 
Carter  said  so  well  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

Because  we  are  free  we  can  never  be  In- 
different to  the  fate  of  freedom  elsewhere. 
Our  moral  sense  dictates  a  clear  cut  pref- 
erence for  those  societies  which  share  with 
us  an  abiding  respect  for  Individual  human 
rights. 

The  military  junta  which  rules  Chile 
has  shown  no  respect  for  human  rights. 
However,  we,  a  Nation  of  immigrants 
and  refugees,  must. 


The  text  of  the  bUl  and  section-by- 
section  analysis  follows: 

HJl.  5969 
A  bill  to  grant  admission  to  the  United  States 
to  certain  nationals  of  Chile  and  the 
spouses,  children,  and  parents  of  such  na- 
tionals^ and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
OJ  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
notvirithstandlng  section  214  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  any  alien  who  Is  a 
national  of  Chile  and  Is  not  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  issued  a  nonimmigrant  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant if  the  consular  officer  deter- 
mines— 

(1)  that  such  alien— 

(A)  if  in  Chile,  being  persecuted  or  Is 
in  danger  of  persecution  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions;  or 

(B)  if  not  in  Chile,  would  be  persecuted 
or  be  in  danger  of  persecution  on  account  of 
his  political  opinions  if  he  returned  to  ChUe; 

(2)  that  such  alien  is  not  excludable  from 
the  United  States  under  section  212(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (26)  of  such  section; 
and 

(3)  that  such  alien  has  applied  «or  such 
admission  during  the  one-year  period  which 
begins  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  any  alien  under  this  Act  shall  be  for  the 
two-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of 
such  admission.  During  such  period  any  alien 
admitted  under  this  Act  shall  be  allowed  to 
accept  employment.  Not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  such  two-year  period  expires,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  examine  the  case  of 
such  alien  and,  if  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines— 

(A)  that  such  alien  has  not  acquired  ner- 
manent  residence;  and 

(B)  m  the  case  of  an  alien  other  than  an 
alien  subject  to  this  subsection  by  reason 

aLn'°'',H^l*^(^^  °'  ^"^  Act.  that  such 
alien  would  be  persecuted  or  be  In  danger 
of  persecution  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions  if  he  returned  to  Chile, 
such  alien  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody 
Of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, and  shall  thereupon  be  Inspected  and 
examined  for  admission  into  the  United 
States,  and  his  case  dealt  with.  In  accord- 
^"^^ooi*^^  *^®  provisions  of  sections  235  236 
and  237  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty 

rJi^l  ^7  ^"''^  ^^^"^  ^^o>  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  is  found,  upon  inspection  by  an 
Immigration  officer  or  after  hearing  before  a 
special  inquiry  officer,  to  have  been  and  to 
be  admissible  as  an  Immigrant  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  at  the 
time  of  his  inspection  and  examination,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  and  Is 
not  In  possession  of  the  documents  required 
by  section  212(a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  shall  be  regarded  as 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  his 
arrival. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  241 
of  the  ImmlPratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  any 
alien  who  is  a  national  of  Chile  and  Is  In  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  If  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines— 

(1)  that  such  alien  would  be  persecuted 
or  be  In  danger  of  persecution  on  account  of 
his  political  opinions  If  he  returned  to  Chile; 

(2)  that  such  alien  is  not  excludable  from 
the  United  States  under  section  212(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph  (20)  or  (26)  of  such 
section; 
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(3)  Any  such  alien  who, 
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such  steps  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide that  any  alien  who  is  a  national  of  Chile 
or  the  spKDuse,  a  child,  or  a  parent  of  a  na- 
tional of  Chile  shall  be  Informed  of  the 
treatment  for  which  application  may  be 
made  under  this  Act  before  such  alien  is 
otherwise  excluded  from  admission  into,  or 
deported  from,  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  definitions  contained  in  sec- 
tions 101  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  shall  apply  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  l.(a)    Provides  for  the  admission 
of  any  National  of  Chile  as  a  Non-Inuni- 
grant,  if  a  Consular  Officer  determines  that: 

(1)  If  in  Chile  Is  being  persecuted  or  In 
danger  of  persecution; 

(2)  If  not  in  Chile,  would  be  persecuted 
or  in  danger  of  persecution  If  returned  to 
Chile; 

(3)  Further  findings  must  be  made  that 
he  is  not  excludable  from  the  U.S.,  except 
relating  to  eligibility  for  a  non-Immigrant 
visa; 

(4)  Must  apply  for  adn:ilsslon  within  one 
year  of  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b) .  Provides  for  the  admission  for  a  2-year 
period,  with  authorization  to  accept  employ- 
ment. After  a  2-year  period,  if  alien  has  not 
acquired  permanent  residence  and  a  deter- 
mination Is  made  that  he  would  be  In  danger 
of  persecution  if  he  returned  to  Chile,  he  will 
be  accorded  permanent  resident  statxis  as  of 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  U.S.  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  Is  not  in  possession 
of  the  appropriate  docimients. 

Section  2.  Relates  to  Nationals  of  Chile 
in  the  U.S.  and  provides  the  same  relief  as 
Section  1  of  the  bill  for  such  applicants,  pro- 
vided they  apply  within  a  1-year  period  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Act. 

Section  3.  Related  to  the  similar  treatment 
for  spouses,  children  or  parents  of  a  national 
of  Chile  (admission  or  adjustment  of  status 
to  permanent  resident) . 

Section  4.  Exempts  any  person  admitted 
under  the  Act  from  the  numerical  limitations 
Imposed  by  or  contained  In  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  5.  Places  responsibility  on  the  At- 
torney General  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  possible  beneficiaries  concerning  ap- 
plication for  treatment  under  the  Act.  Els- 
peclally  the  limitations  on  the  time  in 
which  they  must  apply  for  admission  or  ad- 
justment of  status. 

Section  6.  Provides  that  the  technical  defi- 
nitions used  In  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  are  applicable  to  this  Act. 
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SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Carter  administration's  resumption  of 
the  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
one  of  the  areas  on  which  talks  must 
surely  focus  Is  the  dual  plight  of  Jews 
displaced  from  Arab  lands  and  Arabs  dis- 
placed from  Palestine.  Joan  Peters,  in  an 
article  in  Commentary  magazine,  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  imder- 
stending  the  full  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  commend  the  remarks  of  this  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  writer  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  as  well  as  all 
those  who  seek  to  understand  the  situa- 


tion in  the  Middle  East  with  a  view  to- 
ward eventual  peace. 
The  article  follows: 

An  Exchange  op  Populations 
(By  Joan  Peters)  * 
More  than  sixty  million  persons  have  be- 
come refugees  smce  World  War  II.  Of  these, 
most  have  been  resettled  and  rehabilitated 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  fled,  seeking 
asylum.  Indeed,  the  world  community  has 
long  considered  the  resettlement  and  inte- 
gration of  refugees  in  their  host  countries  to 
be  a  moral  obligation  of  the  highest  order, 
and  this  understanding  has  been  embodied  in 
international  law.  Except  after  military  vic- 
tory, there  have  been  no  instances  of  the 
successful  mass  repatriation  of  any  refugee 
group  once  it  has  become  absorbed  in  its 
host  country. 

The  one  striking  exception  to  the  general 
rule  is  the  situation  of  the  Arab  refugees  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  Arabs  who  left  Palestine 
during  Israel's  War  of  Independence  in  194S- 
49  have  to  this  day  not  been  resettled  or  re- 
habilitated in  the  Arab  countries  to  which 
they  fled.  On  the  contrary,  the  Arab  states 
have  refused  to  absorb  or  Integrate  their 
brethren  into  their  respective  societies;  in- 
stead they  have  made  the  "restoration"  of 
the  'legitimate  rights"  of  these  refugees— 
namely,  their  repatriation  to  Jewish  Pales- 
tine In  a  position  of  sovereignty  they  never 
previously  enjoyed — the  central  demand  in 
their  confrontation  with  Israel:  the  "heart 
of  the  matter."  This  demand  runs  counter 
to  all  historical  precedent  and  the  univer- 
sal present-day  practice  of  mankind,  yet  It 
seems  to  have  the  approval  and  endorsement 
of  a  majority  of  the  world  communitv. 

That  this  should  be  so  Is  a  tribute  pri- 
marily to  the  success  of  Arab  propaganda 
in  persuading  the  world  that  In  the  Middle 
East  the  cause  of  Justice  lies  on  one  side  and 
one  side  only.  That,  however,  is  a  serious 
distortion  of  truth,  with  respect  to  the  "ref- 
ugee problem"  no  less  than  with  respect  to 
the  general  situation.  With  respect  to  the 
refugee  problem,  the  truth  is  that  an  ex- 
change of  populatioTis  has  taken  place  be- 
tween Israel   and  the  Arab  countries.  Par 
from  being  a  case  simply  of  Palestinian  Arabs 
fleeing  from  Jews,  what  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  the  late  1940's  was  a  flight  of 
refugees   In   both   directions   almost  simul- 
taneously. For  every  Arab  refugee— adult  or 
child— now  competing  for  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  from  Syria,  Lebanon,  or  Jordan, 
there  Is  a  Jewish  refugee  now  living  In  Is- 
rael who  fled  or  was  expelled  from  the  Arab 
land  of  his  birth  where  he  and  his  ancestors 
had  lived  for  two  thousand  years.  Indeed 
so  symmetrical  Is  the  historical  record  that 
the  actual  numbers  on  each  side  are  almost 
exactly  the  same — about  700,000  Palestinian 
Arabs  versus  about  700,000  Jews  trom  Arab 
lands.  And  so  far  as  property  goes,  the  trade- 
off leans,  if  anythhig.  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Arabs,    who   confiscated   Jewish-held   assets 
m  Iraq,  Syria,  Ubya,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere. 
The  difference  is  that  where  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment, ffom  the  beginning,  took  it  upon 
itself  to  attempt  to  integrate  its  refugees 
into   society,    the   Arab   states,   successfully 
flouting    precedent    and    disregarding    the 
claims  of  conscience,  have  kept  their  fellow- 
Arab  refugees  In  a  condition  of  unremitting 
squalor  and  poverty. 


*  Joan  Peters  contributed  the  much -dis- 
cussed article,  "In  Search  of  Moderate  Egyp- 
tians," to  our  May  1975  number.  The  present 
essay,  in  a  somewhat  different  version  and 
augmented  by  transcripts  of  interviews  with 
Jewish  refugees  from  Arab  lands,  will  form 
part  of  her  forthcoming  book  on  the  Middle 
East  conflict. 
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"Before  the  Jewish  state  was  established 
there  existed  nothing  to  harm  good  relations 
between  Arabs  and  Jews."  Thus,  to  Henry 
Kissinger,  spoke  the  late  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  a  country  which  Jews  are  not  even 
allowed  to  enter.  The  king  was  repeating  a 
clich6  which  has  attained  something  of  the 
status  of  a  myth:  that,  unlike  the  history 
of  the  Jews  under  Christendom,  the  history 
of  the  Jews  under  Islam  was  one  of  tran- 
quility, equality,  and  friendship- untU  the 
advent  of  Zionism.  Yet  the  assertion  of  Mus- 
lim tolerance  is  only  a  myth;  one  would 
have  to  search  far  Indeed  in  doctrine  and  In 
historical  practice  to  find  substantial  evi- 
dence of  it  as  a  reality.  The  fact  that  during 
certain  short-lived  periods  Jews  imder  Arab 
domination  did  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
security  than  Jews  often  experienced  in 
Christian  lands  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  essential  record,  which  Is  one  of 
poUtlcal  subjugation,  soc6l  humiliation,  and 
officially  decreed  religious  inferiority. 

This  Inferiority  is  prescribed  In  the  Koran 
Itself,  and  is  elaborated  upon  in  the  hadith 
the  traditional  sayings  attributed  to  the 
prophet  Muhammad.  Wherever  Jews  have 
lived  under  Islam,  their  condition  has  been 
determined  by  the  legal  ordinances  of  the 
Koran,  which  forbids  followers  of  Muham- 
mad from  dealings  with  Jews,  promises  their 
eventual  downfall  and  ignominy  "tmcause 
they  disbelieve  the  revelations  of  Allah  and 
slew  the  prophets  wrongly,"  and  in  general 
denounces  them  as  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
It  was  to  such  Koranic  imprecations  that 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt  referred  In  1972 
when  he  said  of  Jerusalem:  "We  shall  take  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  of  whom  the  Koran 
said,  'It  is  written  that  they  shall  be  de- 
meaned and  made  wretched."  ...  We  shall 
celebrate  the  defeat  of  Israeli  arrogance  so 
that  they  shall  return  and  be  as  the  Koran 
said  of  them,  a  people  'condemned  to  humil- 
iation and  misery.' " 

The  7th-century  Covenant  of  Omar  delin- 
eates the  twelve  laws  under  which  a  dhimmt, 
or  non-Muslim,  was  allowed  to  exist  as  a 
non-believer  among   believers.   The  charter 
codified  the  conditions  of  life  for  Jews  (and 
Christians)    under  Islam — a  life  which  be- 
came forfeit  if  the  law  was  broken.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Covenant,  Jews  were  compelled  to 
wear  a  distinctive   (sometimes  dark-blue  or 
black)  habit  with  sash,  and  a  yellow  piece  of 
cloth   as  badge;    they  were  not  allowed  to 
perform  their  religious  practices  In  public, 
or  to  own  a  horse;   they  were  forbidden  to 
drink  wine  in  public;  and  they  were  required 
to  bury  their  dead  without  letting  their  grief 
be  heard  by  the  Muslims.  Islam's  religious 
law  decreed  the  lightest  of  penalties  for  a 
Muslim  who  murdered  a  non-Muslim;    the 
testimony  of  a  Jew   (or  Christian)    against 
a  Muslim  was  held  Invalid.  As  payment  for 
being  allowed  so  to  live,  the  dhimmi  paid  a 
special  head-tax  and  a  special  property  tax. 
These  and  other  harsh  restrictions  of  the 
Covenant  were  carried  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. Implemented  with  varying  degrees  of 
cruelty    or    flexibility   depending   upon    the 
character  of  a  particular  Muslim  ruler.  The 
extra  head-tax,  for  example,  was  enforced  In 
some  form  until  1909  In  Egypt,  Iraq,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  and  Turkey,  until  1925  In  Iran,  and 
In  Yemen  until  the  present  day.  Throughout 
the  centuries,  the  Jews  were  the  first  to  suf- 
fer In  times  of  economic  turmoil  or  political 
upheaval,  and  were  also  the  victims  of  spo- 
radic mass  murders. 

In  the  20th  century,  with  the  departure  of 
the  Eurpoean  colonial  powers  from  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  old  Mvis'.im  attitude  toward 
Jews — superior,  condescending,  possessive — 
came  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  open  hatred. 
Nazi  anti-Semitism  found  a  receptive  home 
here  in  the  1930's  and  1940's.  As  early  as  1940 
the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  requested  the  Axis 
powers  to  acknowledge  the  Arab  right  "to  set- 


tle the  question  of  Jewish  elements  in  Pales- 
tine and  other  Arab  countries  in  accordance 
with  the  national  and  racial  Interests  of  the 
Arabs  and  along  lines  similar  to  those  used 
to  solve  the  Jewish  question  in  Germany  and 
Italy."  Hitler's  crimes  against  the  Jews  have 
frequently  been  Justified  in  Arab  writings 
and  pronouncements.  In  the  1950's  Anwar 
Sadat,  then  a  government  minister,  published 
an  "open  letter"  to  Hitler  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  was  still  alive  and  would  yet  resume 
his  Interrupted  cause. 

The  antl-Semltlc  Uterature  (Including  The 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion  and  many 
official  school  texts)  published  by  the  Arabs 
since  World  War  n  has  been  voluminous,  and 
is  continually  increasing,  despite  the  almost 
total  evacuation  of  Jews  from  the  Arab  world. 
The  virulence  of  the  Uteratm-e  aside,  what  is 
significant  about  It  Is  its  official  origin — it  is 
the  product  not  of  an  extremist  fringe  of 
Arab  governments,  including  those  called 
moderate. »  And  in  the  meantime  the  image 
of  the  Jew  has  taken  on  new  colorations: 
despised  for  centuries  as  a  non-believer,  por- 
trayed in  the  modern  Arab  world  as  the  de- 
moniacal incarnation  of  evil,  the  Jew  living 
in  an  Arab  country  after  the  rise  of  Zionism 
and  the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel 
came  to  be  calumniated,  as  well,  as  a  fifth 
columnist,  a  foreign  agent,  a  de  facto  spy. 
This  was  the  climate  from  which  the  Jews  of 
Arab  lands  fled. 

n 
Of  nearly  900,000  Jews  who  lived  in  Arab 
lands  in  1948,  only  some  35,000  remain.  The 
Arab  world  has  been  nearly  emptied  of  its 
large  and  ancient  Jewish  communities. 

The  entire  Yemenite  community  of  Jews, 
almost  50,000,  swarmed  Into  Israel  via  "Op- 
eration Magic  Carpet"  In  1948.  Yemenite 
Jewry,  whose  history  went  back  2500  years, 
was  fleeing  from  what  the  historian  S.  D. 
Goiteln  has  described  as  "the  worst  aspect" 
of  Arab  mistreatment  of  Jews.  A  Yemenite 
law  had  decreed  that  fatherless  Jewish  chil- 
dren under  thirteen  be  taken  from  their 
mothers  and  raised  as  Muslims.  Qolteln 
writes:  "To  my  mind,  this  law,  which  was 
enforced  with  new  vigor  about  fifty  years  ago, 
more  than  anything  else  compelled  the  Jews 
to  quit  that  country  to  which  they  were  very 
much  attached.  . . .  The  result  was  that  many 
families  arrived  in  Israel  with  one  or  more  of 
their  children  lost  to  them.  .  .  ."  The  stoning 
of  Jews  was  still  practiced  in  Yemen  at  the 
time  of  the  1948  exodus. 

Prom  Iraq,  between  the  years  1949  and  1952 
alone,  123,371  Jews  fled  to  Israel,  leaving  their 
assets  and  communal  holdings  behind,  Iraqi 
Jews  took  pride  in  their  distinguished  com- 
munity, with  Its  history  of  scholarship  and 

^Some  examples  drawn  from  educational 
texts: 

A  history  text  for  third  year  Junlor-hlgh- 
school  students,  Jordan :  "The  Jews  In  Europe 
were  persecuted  and  despised  because  of  their 
corruption,  meaimess,  and  treachery." 

Prom  a  religious-studies  reader,  second 
year  of  Junior  high  school,  Syria:  "The 
Jews  .  .  .  lived  exiled  and  despised  since  by 
their  nature  they  are  vile,  greedy,  and  ene- 
mies of  mankind." 

An  elementary-school  exercise  in  syntax 
and  spelling,  Syria:  "Analyze  the  following 
sentences.  1.  The  merchant  traveled  to  the 
African  conttaent.  2.  We  shall  expel  all  the 
Jews  from  Arab  countries." 

A  favored  subject  In  much  Arab  anti-Se- 
metlc  literature  is  the  infamous  Damascus 
blood  libel  of  1840.  In  1962  the  Egyptian  Min- 
istry of  Education  brought  out  an  official 
book.  Human  Sacrifices  in  the  Talmud  (a  re- 
print of  a  work  dating  from  1890) ,  which  re- 
peats the  charge  that  Jews  use  human  blood 
for  ritual  purposes,  and  In  1973  a  former 
minister  In  the  Egyptian  foreign  service  pub- 
lished a  play  based  on  the  same  idea. 


honor.  Under  the  British  mandate  many  were 
writers,  traders,  and  physicians,  and  some  had 
become  quite  wealthy  through  commerce  and 
bankmg.  All  this  ended  when  Iraq  declared 
Independence  in  1932.  Almost  Immediately 
afterward.  Increasingly  violent  demonstra- 
tions took  place  over  the  "Palestine  prob- 
lem"; many  Iraqi  Jews  were  murdered  by 
agitated  mobs,  nitric  acid  was  thrown  by  ter- 
rorists upon  Jews  In  the  street,  and  bombs 
were  flung  into  synagogues.  In  1941  the  vio- 
lence exploded  into  a  bloody  farhud — mas- 
sacre— of  the  Jews,  with  the  police  openly 
participating  in  the  attack;  at  least  150  were 
klUed,  hundreds  more  were  wounded,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  Jewish-owned  houses 
and  businesses  were  looted  and  destroyed. 
That  same  year,  the  Iraqi  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice proclaimed  that  "Judaism  is  a  threat  to 
mankmd."  Prom  then  on  Jews  suffered  In- 
discriminate torture,  Imprisonment  without 
charge,  and  relentless  persecution. 

When  Iraq  Joined  the  Arab  war  against 
Israel  in  May  1948,  government  terror  In- 
creased; Jews  were  forbidden  to  leave  the 
country,  and  many  fortunes  were  extorted  or 
confiscated.  Zionism  was  made  a  capital 
crime,  and  Jews  were  publicly  hanged  In  the 
center  of  Baghdad.  (A  Dutch  Jew  was  hanged 
as  a  "Zionist"  in  Iraq  less  than  a  year  ago.) 
Although  no  laws  authorized  the  confiscation 
of  Jewish  property  before  1950,  the  Jews  were 
stripped  of  millions  of  dollars  through  eco- 
nomic discrimination,  "voluntary  donations" 
appropriated  by  the  government,  and  other 
subterfuges.  An  Egyptian  Journal  reported  in 
1948  that  all  Iraqi  Jews  who  went  to  Palestine 
and  did  not  return  would  be  tried  in  absentia 
as  criminals.  Those  who  were  tried  in  absentia 
were  sentenced  to  hang  or  serve  extended 
prison  sentences.  Perhaps  because  of  the  des- 
perate financial  condition  of  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment, Jewish  "emigration"  was  later  legal- 
ized— upon  confiscation  of  property  and  per- 
manent loss  of  citizenship.  The  Jews  left 
their  accumulated  holdings  behind,  and 
within  the  first  three  years  of  the  law,  most 
fled.  As  of  1975,  only  400  of  this  ancient  and 
dlstmgulshed  community  of  150,000  remained 
behind. 

In  1948,  75.000  Jews  lived  In  Egypt;  today 
there  are  350.  the  remnant  of  a  community 
dating  back  millennia.  Under  Ottoman  rule, 
Egyptian  Jews  had  flourished:    despite  oc- 
casional eruptions  of  hostility  toward  them, 
their  standard  of  living  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury was  much  better  than  in  most  other 
Arab  countries.  Yet  by  the  late  1930's  Egyp- 
tian nationalism,   Arab  hatred  of  Zionists, 
and   Nazi    propaganda   combined    to    erupt 
violently  against  the  Jews.  The  first  major 
incident   was    the    burning    of   synagogues, 
churches,  and  other  communal  buildings  be- 
longing to  non-Muslims.  From  1945  on,  many 
Jews    were   killed   or   injured   in   organized 
riots.  Jews  suffered  extensive  economic  losses 
when  the  Egyptians  passed  a  law  that  largely 
excluded  Jews  from  employment:  the  govern- 
ment confiscated  much  Jewish  property  and 
wrecked  the  economic  situation  of  the  Jews 
within  a  few  months.  In   1948  antl-Jewlsh 
riots   were  rampant.   According  to  one  ac- 
count. In  one  seven-day  period,  150  Jews  were 
murdered  or  seriously  wounded.  With   the 
outbreak  of  the  1948  war.  Egyptian  Jews  were 
barred  from  leaving  Egypt,  whether  to  go  to 
Israel  or  elsewhere.  Then,   early  in  August 
1949,  the  ban  was  abruptly  lifted,  and  much 
sequestered  Jewish  property  was  returned. 
From  August  imtll  November  of  that  vear, 
more  than  20,000  of  Egypt's  75,000  Jews  fied, 
many  to  Israel.  A  brief  period  of  tolerance 
under  General  Nagulb  was  followed  by  the 
takeover   of   Gamal   Nasser   who   instituted 
mass  arrests  of  Jews  and  confiscation  of  their 
property. 

After  the  SUutI  campaign  of  1966,  thou- 
sands of  Egyptian  Jews  were  Interned  with- 
out trial  while  thousands  more  were  served 
with  deportation  papers  and  ordered  to  leave 
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within  a  few  days;  their  propert  r 
flscated,  their  assets  frozen,  and 
forced  to  acknowledge  In  writing 
were  leaving  voluntarily.  When 
War  began  in  1967,  many  Jews 
arrested  and  held  in  camps,  wher( 
beaten  and  whipped,  deprived  o: 
days  on  end,  and  forced  to  chant 
slogans.  By  1970,  these  Jews  too  ' 
country.  "Egypt,"  according  to 
charge  of  one  internment  camp 
for  the  Jews."  By  1975,  Egypt 
Judenreln. 

Prom  North  Africa  more  than 
have  crowded  Into  Israel  since 
250.000    of    these    are    from 
Morocco,   where  Jews  have  lived 
destruction    of    the    First 
through  the  19th  century.  Jewls:  i 
In  Morocco  remained  Insecure 
Under  Islam,  Andr6  Chouraqul 
the  Jews  of  Morocco  were  su 
ous   times  to  "such  repression, 
and  humiliation  as  to  exceed 
(Christian)    Europe"    except    for 
Holocaust.   Charles  de  Poucauld 
Christian  officer  who  In  1883-84 
rabbi  in  an  IntelUgence-gatherldg 
was  one  of  many  to  record  Jewish 
Arab  rule  In  19th-century  Morocco 

"...  Bled    white    without 
they  are  the  most  unfortunate  o 
Every  Jew  belongs,  body  and  sou: , 
[MtisUm  selgneiu-]   ...  he  came 
possession  through  inheritance  as 
personal  belongings  under  the 
lira  law  .  .  .or  [if]  he  settled 
in  the  place  where  he  lived, 
ately  upon  arrival  he  had  to 
Muslim's    Jew.  .  .  .  Once    havlni 
homage,  he  was  bound  forever, 
descendants.  .  .  .  Nothing  In  the 
tested  the  Jew  against  his  sid: 
tlrely  at  his  mercy." 

By  contrast,  in  those  regions 
which  were  under  Turkish  rule 
condition  w.as  less  desperate,  and 
even  achieved  a  measure  of 

French  ru^e  came  to  Morocco 
brought  welcome  relief  for  the 
a  pogrom  in  Fez  that  killed  slxt ' 
left   10.000   homeless,   and  despH  s 
that  (unlike  Algeria  and  Tunisia) 
mained  under  local  Arab  rule.  By 
had  even  become  nominally 
politics.   When   Israel   was 
French  authorities  strove  to 
between  the  Muslim  and  Jewish 
ties,  and  the  Afusllm  sultan 
subjects  not  to  commit  violence 
Jews.  Yet  early  in  June  1948, 
erupted  simultaneously  against 
communities  of  several  towns  1 
Morocco,   and   dozens  of  Jews 
Shortly  afterward,  the  first  majijr 
Moroccan  Jews — 30,000 — fled  to 
fate  of  Morocco's  Jewish  com 
ated  with  each  strong  political 
can  indep)endence  was  declared 
although  emigration  to  Israel 
Illegal,  70,000  more  managed  to 
Jewish  state.  The  Sultan's 
lowed  by  appointment  of  Jews  to 
ernment  posts:    in   1959,  Zionlsn 
crime.   Two   years   later   the 
tempted  to  appease  the  Jews 
emigration :  another  100,000  mad  ( 
to   Israel.   Israel's  victory   in   thi 
brought  heightened  hostility  froih 
Urns,    and    by    1975    Moroccan 
shrunk  to  less  than  10  per  cent 
number.  The  22,000  or  so  who 
portedly  live  well,  and  King 
ous    for    them    to    stay,   but 
schools  are  now  run  by  Muslimi , 
been  no  Jewish  press  since  1960 
sionally  there  are  renewed  aatl 
strations. 

The  Algerian  Jewish  communiiy 
shared  the  treatment  of  Moroccan 
the  1930's  the  ascent  of  Nazi 
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Inforclng  Muslim  attitudes  of  the  past,  gave 
rise  to  new  waves  of  antl-SemltIsm;  a  massa- 
cre at  Constantlne  In  1934  left  twenty-flve 
Jews  slain,  dozens  wounded,  and  Jewish 
property  pUlaged.  In  1940,  when  the  Vichy 
government  took  over,  Jews  were  stripped 
of  French  citizenship,  banned  from  schools 
and  public  activities,  and  legally  rendered 
"pariahs."  Only  the  Allied  landing  prevented 
the  transfer  of  Algerian  Jews  to  European 
death  camps.  (However,  Messall  HadJ,  the 
"father  of  the  Algerian  nationalist  move- 
ment," refvised  to  support  Nazi  Germany.) 
After  World  War  II,  Jews  were  caught  in  the 
middle  of  the  struggle  for  Algerian  inde- 
pendence between  the  French  and  the  na- 
tionalists, and  in  addition  Algeria  had  now 
forged  stronger  links  with  the  Arab  League. 
The  Jewish  community  of  Algeria  which  had 
nvunbered  140,000  in  1948  diminished  within 
months  at  the  height  of  hostilities  in  the 
early  1960's;  about  14,000  Jews  fled  to  Israel 
and  125,000  went  to  France.  The  Jewish 
popxUation  in  Algeria  now  numbers  500. 

Tunisian  Jews  were  somewhat  better  off 
than  either  their  Algerian  or  Moroccan 
brothers  throughout  the  last  centuries,  but 
the  separate  Jewish  quarter  of  Tunis  was  not 
much  less  squalid  and  miserable  than  were 
other  North  African  mellafis  or  haras — Jew- 
ish ghettos — before  French  rule.  When  Tu- 
nisia became  independent  in  1956,  a  Jew  was 
included  in  the  Bourguiba  cabinet,  yet  the 
Jews  of  Tunisia  were  soon  forced  to  flee 
from  the  extremism  which  the  "Arabization" 
of  policy  of  the  government  now  fostered. 
Of  105,000  Jews  in  1948,  only  a  tiny  fraction, 
about  8,000,  live  in  Tunisia  today;  50,000 
emigrated  to  Israel  and  many  others  have 
gone  to  France. 

Jewish  history  !n  Syria  dates  back  to  bib- 
lical times  By  70  ce.  10,000  Jews  dwelled 
in  Damascus,  and  a  consistent  Jewish  pres- 
ence was  maintained  there  for  more  than  two 
millennia  despite  periodic  eruptions  of  vio- 
lence, the  best-known  of  which  in  modem 
times  was  the  Damascus  blood  libel  of  1840 — 
it  is  still  being  Invoked  to  this  day.  The 
French,  assigned  mandatory  rights  over  Syria 
In  1920,  made  persistent  attempt  to  protect 
the  Jews  from  attack  by  Arabs,  but  the  grow- 
ing dispute  over  neighboring  Palestine  In 
the  1930'8  crystallized  local  hostility  and 
brought  anti-Jewish  riots  in  1936.  In  1937 
a  Nazi  delegation  paid  a  visit  to  Damascus, 
Intensifying  the  level  of  anti-Jewish  propa- 
ganda and  bringing  about  closer  affiliations 
between  German  and  Arab  youth  organiza- 
tions Prom  Damascus,  the  Arab  Defense 
Committee  warned  the  Jewish  Agency: 
"Your  attitude  will  lead  you  and  the  Jews  of 
the  East  to  the  worst  of  calamities  that  has 
been  written  In  history  up  to  the  pres- 
sent.  .  .  ."  In  1944  and  '45  the  Jewish  quarter 
was  raided:  In  the  latter  year  Syria  won  Its 
independence,  and  the  Damascus  Mufti 
warned  at  a  religious  conference  that  if  Jew- 
ish immigration  to  Palestine  were  not  halted, 
all  countries  of  Islam  would  declare  a  "holy 
war"  against  the  Jews.  Shortly  afterward  a 
Syrian  student  mob  celebrated  a  Muslim  hol- 
iday by  desecrating  the  Great  Sjmagogue  of 
Aleppo,  beating  Jews  at  prayer  and  burning 
prayer  books  in  the  street.  Government  in- 
timidation was  Initiated,  and  Jews  were  pro- 
hibited from  leaving  the  country.  Jewish 
leaders  were  forced  to  denounce  Zionism 
publicly. 

In  December  1947  antl- Jewish  feeling  cli- 
maxed in  a  vicious  program:  Syrian  mobs 
poured  into  the  mellah  of  Aleppo  and  burned 
down  most  of  the  Synagogues,  destroyed  150 
Jewish  homes,  five  Jewish  schools,  fifty  shops, 
and  offices,  an  orphanage,  and  a  youth  club. 
Holy  scrolls.  Including  a  priceless  ancient 
manviscript  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
burned,  while  the  firemen  stood  by  and  po- 
lice "actively  helped  the  attackers."  By  early 
1947  only  13.000  Jews  remained  In  Syria  of 
as  estimated  30.000  four  years  earlier.  Letters 
smuggled  out  of  S3rria  told  a  "war  against 


Zionists    [which]    has    turned   into   a    war 
against  the  entire  Jewish  people.  .  .  ." 

Since  that  time  regimes  have  come  and 
gone  in  Syria,  but  except  for  brief  periods 
Syria's  ever-diminishing  Jewish  community 
has  remained  huddled  together  in  a  ghetto, 
without  collective  or  Individual  rights.  De- 
spite Government-monitored  or  staged  media 
presentations  for  propaganda  purposes,  the 
only  candid  reports  available  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Syria  are  those  of  es- 
capees. The  plight  of  Syria's  Jews — menaced 
both  by  officialdom  and  by  hostile  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  who  have  been  moved  into  the 
homes  left  by  Jewish  escapees — has  become 
an  International  issue  of  hxunan  rights,  and 
world  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
government's  repressive  tactics.  No  one 
knows  what  will  become  of  the  4.350  Jews 
still  in  Syria.  . 

The  Jews  of  Lebanon — a  country  about 
which,  at  this  point.  It  is  difficuk  to  gen- 
eralize— have  historically  enjoyedVgreater 
freedom  than  any  other  Jewish  commimity 
living  in  the  Arab  world.  In  fact,  many  Jews 
fled  to  Lebanon  from  other  Arab  lands  in 
the  years  following  Israel's  independence, 
boosting  the  Jewish  population  there  to 
9.000  by  1958.  In  that  year,  in  the  wake  of 
the  attempted  revolution  in  Lebanon,  the 
Jews  began  to  depart;  the  1967  war  and  the 
infiltration  of  Lebanon  by  Arab  terrorists 
caused  most  to  flee.  The  latest  figure  esti- 
mates the  number  of  Jews  still  In  Lebanon 
at  1,800,  but  that  figure  was  calculated  prior 
to  the  recent  warfare  there  between  Muslims 
and  Christians,  which  has  produced  many 
Christian  refugees  and  undoubtedly  some 
Jewish  ones. 

Libya's  Jewish  community  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared. Of  the  38,000  Jews  whose  roots 
were  deep  In  the  North  African  terrain  that 
is  Libya  today,  perhaps  twenty  are  left.  Most 
fled  In  the  years  after  World  War  n,  which 
saw  virtually  unceasing  violence  against  a 
community  that  had  already  suffered  hor- 
ribly during  the  war.  One  violent  anti-Jewish 
program,  in  November  1945,  was  described  by 
Clifton  Daniel  in  the  New  York  Times: 
"Babies  were  beaten  to  death  with  Iron 
bars.  .  .  .  Old  men  were  hacked  to  pieces 
where  they  fell.  .  .  .  Expectant  mothers  were 
disemboweled.  Whole  families  were  burned 
alive  in  their  houses."  By  the  time  Libya 
achieved  independence  In  1952,  there  were 
only  8.000  Jews  remaining  to  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  equality  purportedly  of- 
fered under  the  new  constitution.  Libya's 
entry  Into  the  Arab  League  made  life  even 
more  hazardous  after  the  Six-Day  War  of 
1967.  Libya's  remaining  Jews  were  forced 
literally  to  run  for  their  lives,  leaving  be- 
hind everything  they  owned;  most  became 
a  part  of  Israel's  refugee  community. 

What  this  cursory  survey  indicates  is  an 
unwavering  pattern  all  over  the  Arab  world, 
and  reaching  far  back  Into  history.  No  Arab 
nation  has  ever  accepted  the  Jews  (or  any 
other  minority)  on  an  equal  footing  in  its 
midst,  none  has  given  any  sign  of  a  readiness 
to  do  so.  despite  all  the  PLC  talk  of  a  "sec- 
ular democratic"  state  to  be  established  In 
Palestine.  No  Arab  state  today  is  or  has  ever 
been  secular:  none  is  or  has  ever  been  demo- 
cratic. It  is  in  light  of  this  melancholy  fact. 
Indeed,  that  one  should  understand  the  extra- 
ordinarily cynical  "invitation"  recently  ex- 
tended by  various  Arab  governments,  amid 
much  publicity,  to  Jewish  refugees  from  Arab 
lands,  to  return  to  their  countries  of  birth 
and  resume  there  the  life  of  "harmony  and 
amity"  which  they  supposedly  left  behind. 
Responding  to  one  such  "invitation."  by  Lib- 
ya's President  Qaddafl.  the  Tunlslan-bom 
writer  Albert  Memml  summed  up  the  real 
plight  of  the  Jews  from  Arab  lands,  and 
contrasted  it  to  that  of  the  Palestinian 
Arabs: 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  Jews  who  were 
born  in  Arab  countries  can  go  back,  where 
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they  had  been  robbed,  massacred,  and  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled?  .  .  .  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  disaster  of  the  Arabs 
in  Palestine  amounts  to  their  having  been 
displaced  for  some  fifty  kilometers  within 
the  same  enormous  Arab  nation.  How  much 
more  serious  is  our  case:  we  Jews  from  Arab 
countries  have  been  displaced  for  thousands 
of  kilometers,  after  having  lost  everything." 

m 
Quite  some  time  before  the  1947  Partition 
Plan  which  proposed  the  division  of  Palestine 
into  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  state,  there  were 
many  British  advocates  of  an  exchange  of 
populations — the  Arabs  of  Palestine  for  the 
Jews    in    Arab    countries — to    facilitate    the 
formation   of  homogeneous   populations   in 
the  envisioned  new  sovereignties.    (Modern 
precedents   for   such    an    exchange    Include 
those  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  1913 
and    between    Turkey    and    Greece    in    the 
1920's;    in   the  postwar   period  perhaps   the 
best-known  example  of  an  exchange  of  popu- 
lations is  that  between  India  and  Pakistan 
in  the  1950's — 8yzmlllion  Sikhs  and  Hhidus 
from    Pakistan   to   India,    an   almost   equal 
number  of  Muslims  from  India  to  Pal:istan.) 
Among  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  Arab-Jewish  exchange  was  that 
of  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  in  1937,  who 
observed   before   a  hearin<j  of  the  Mandate 
commission  that  since  the  Arabs  living  In 
the  Jewish  areas  of  Palestine  "had  not  hith- 
erto regarded  themselves  as  Palestinians  but 
as  part  of  Syria,  as  part  of  the  Arab  world 
as  a  whole."  they  would  be  "going  to  a  peo- 
ple with  the  same  civilization"  and  "there- 
fore the  problem  of  transfer  would  be  easy." 
In  fact,  a  preponderance  of  the  approximately 
650,000  Arabs  living  in  Jewish  Palestine  in 
the  mld-40's  were  relatively  recent  arrivals, 
having  been  attracted  there  by  the  affluence 
and  work  opportunities  created  by  the  Jews 
(a  circumstance  that  In  itself  gives  the  lie 
to  present-day  claims  of  a  centuries-old  Arab 
"Palestinian  identity"). 

As  is  well  known,  neither  the  proposal  for 
a  Jewish  state  nor  the  plan  for  an  exchange 
of  Arab  and  Jewish  populations  won  the 
approval  of  the  Arabs  themselves.  They  re- 
jected the  1947  UN  Partition  of  Palestine, 
and  Instigated  hostilities  Immediately  upon 
Israel's  declaration  of  Independence.  Iron- 
ically, It  was  as  a  result  of  these  Arab 
hostilities  that  the  war  of  independence  and 
the  Arab-Jewish  population  exchange  did 
take  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  1948  war  the  Invading 
Arab  governments  were  certain  of  a  quick 
victory.  Arab  leaders  exhorted  their  fellow 
.  Arabs  to  leave  Jewish  Palestine  In  order  to 
clear  the  roads  for  advancing  Arab  armies 
and  to  cause  general  chaos.  Tliey  promised  a 
triumphal  return  after  the  hostilities,  mean- 
while creating  panic  and  fear  by  spreading 
false  stories  of  Jewish  "revenge."  The  Jews 
In  fact  had  pleaded  with  the  Arabs  to  stay. 
After  the  Arab  defeat,  of  course,  the  Arab  po- 
sition changed:  now  their  demand  was  for 
the  "return"  of  the  "expelled"  refugees  to 
their  former  homes,  but  only  after  those 
homes  ceased  to  be  "occupied"  by  Jews. 
Emlle  Ghoury,  Secretary  of  the  Arab  Higher 
Command,  stated  the  new  Arab  position  In 
the  Beirut  Telegraph  on  August  6,  1948:  "It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  refugees  should  be 
sent  back  to  their  homes  while  they  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  Jews.  ...  It  would  serve  as  a 
first  step  toward  Arab  recognition  of  the 
state  of  Israel  and  Partition."  Thus  was  cre- 
ated the  status  of  semipermanent  refugee- 
hood  which  the  "Palestinian"  Arabs  have 
assumed  ever  since. 

Bight  after  the  war  International  experts 
cited  undisputed  evidence  that  resettlement 
of  the  Arab  refugees  within  the  larger  com- 
munity of  Arab  nations  would  not  only  bene- 
fit the  refugees  but  would  also  contribute 


needed  additional  labor  forces  to  the  under- 
populated and  underdeveloped  Arab  world.* 
Iraq  and  Syria  seemed  especially  Ideal  fOT 
such  resettlement.  A  report  by  President 
Truman's  International  Development  Advi- 
sory Board,  headed  by  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
asserted  that  Iraq  alone  could  absorb  an  Arab 
refugee  population  of  700,000.'  As  for  Syria, 
a  Catham  House  Siu-vey  estimated  that  that 
country  "might  well  absorb  over  200,000  Pal- 
estine refugees  within  five  years  In  agricul- 
ture alone."  In  1949  an  editorial  In  a  Da- 
mascus newspaper  stated  that  "Syria  needs 
not  only  100.000  refugees,  but  five  mUllon  to 
work  the  lands  and  make  them  fruitful." 
The  paper  suggested  that  the  government 
place  these  "100,000  refugees  in  districts 
where  they  will  build  small  villages  with  the. 
money  appropriated  for  this  purpose,"  and 
In  fact  Syrian  authorities  began  the  experi- 
ment by  moving  25,000  refugees  Into  areas  of 
potential  development  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country.  The  overthrow  of  the  ruling 
regime  In  August  1949  changed  the  situation, 
however,  and  the  new  leadership  reverted  to 
the  rigid  Arab  League  position  against  reset- 
tlement. 

As  late  as  1959,  UN  Secretary-General  Dag 
Hammarskjold  reiterated  that  there  were 
ample  means  for  absorbing  the  Arab  refugees 
Into  the  economy  of  the  Arab  region.  Ham- 
marskjold detaUed  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  refugee  absorption,  which  he  proposed 
be  financed  by  oil  revenues  and  outside  aid. 
But  plans  for  permanent  rehabilitation  of 
the  refugees  were  rejected  by  the  Arabs,  be- 
cause such  measures  would  have  terminated 
their  status  as  "refugees"  waiting  to  be  repa- 
triated. At,  a  Refugee  Conference  in  Homs, 
Syria,  the  Arabs  declared:  "Any  discussion 
aimed  at  a  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem 
which  will  not  be  based  on  insuring  the 
refugees'  right  to  annihilate  Israel  will  be 
regarded  as  a  desecration  of  the  Arab  people 
and  an  act  of  treason." 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  Individual 
Arabs  who  have  admitted  In  public  to  the 
cynical  use  made  of  the  Arab  refugees  for 
propaganda  advantages.  Khaled  El-Azm,  who 
was  Syria's  prime  minister  following  the  1948 
war,  wrote  In  his  1972  memoirs:  "Since  1948 
It  Is  we  who  demanded  the  retiu*n  of  the 
refugees  while  it  is  we  who  made  them 
leave.  .  .  .  We  brought  disaster  upon  one 
million  Arab  refugees.  We  rendered  them  dis- 
possessed, unemployed.  .  .  .  We  accxistomed 
them  to  begging  and  .  .  .  participated  In 
lowering  their  morale.  . .  .  Then  we  exploited 


=  This  continues  to  be  the  case.  This  year 
it  has  been  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  alone 
is  seeking  to  recruit  up  to  half-a-million 
workers  to  develop  its  growing  economy,  and 
an  Iraqi  official  confirmed  recently  that' Iraq 
is  now  "inviting  Egyptian  farmers  to  settle" 
there. 

=  The  report  also  acknowledged  explicitly 
that  what  had  occurred  was  an  actual  ex- 
change of  populations.  At  the  same  time,  an- 
other authoritative  study  noted  that  the 
flight  of  Jews  from  Iraq  had  opened  a  gap 
that  could  best  be  filled  by  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine.  Even  Arab  sources  were 
known  to  put  forward  suggestions  of  this 
kind.  El-Balad,  a  dally  paper  In  Jordanian 
Jerusalem,  stressed  the  value  to  Arabs  of  the 
Jews'  flight  from  Iraq.  According  to  the 
paper  "roughly  120,000"  Jewish  refugees  had 
fled  Baghdad  to  go  to  Israel,  leaving  all  of 
their  goods  and  homes  behind  them.  "Now 
the  120,000  Arab  refugees  could  replace  the 
Jews,  occupy  their  houses,  and  find  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  a  livelihood  which  had  been 
left  vacant."  In  fact,  many  of  these  homes 
left  behind  In  Syria,  Libya,  and  Iraq  by  Jew- 
ish refugees  who  fled  to  Israel  are  today  oc- 
cupied by  Arabs  who  formerly  lived  In  Pales- 
tine. 


them  in  executing  crimes  of  miirder,  arson, 
and  throwing  bombs  upon  .  .  .  men,  women, 
and  children — all  this  in  the  service  of  po- 
litical purposes  In  Lebanon  and  Jordan.  Some 
of  them  become  so  accustomed  to  crime  that 
their  thirst  for  It  Is  never  quenched.  .  .  ." 
Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 
the  reciprocal  nature  of  the  refugee  ques- 
tion. Thus.  Sabrl  Jlryls  of  the  Institute  for 
Palestine  Studies  wrote  last  year  in  the 
BiBlrut  Joiu-nal,  Al  Nahar:  "This  Is  hardly  the 
place  to  describe  how  the  Jews  of  the  Arab 
states  were  driven  out  of  their  ancient 
homes,  .  .  .  shamefully  deported  after  their 
property  had  been  commandeered  or  taken 
over  at  the  lowest  possible  valuation."  Jlryls 
envisages  a  day  when  Israel  will  claim,  "  "We 
Israelis  entailed  the  expulsion  of  some  700,- 
000  Palestinians.  However,  you  Arabs  have 
entailed  the  expulsion  of  Just  as  many  Jews 
from  the  Arab  states."  Actually,"  he  goes  on. 
"what  happened  was  a  kind  of  'population 
and  property  exchange,'  and  each  party  must 
bear  the  consequences.  Israel  Is  absorbing 
the  Jews  of  the  Arab  states;  the  Arab  states 
for  their  part  mvist  settle  the  Palestinians  in 
their  own  midst  and  solve  their  prob- 
lems  " 

But  these  are  Isolated  voices.  Today,  the 
official  Arab  position  remains  as  it  was  stated 
in  1949  by  the  Egyptian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mohammad  Salah  al-Dln:  "Let  It 
therefore  be  known  and  appreciated  that,  in 
demanding  the  restoration  of  the  refugees 
to  Palestine,  the  Arabs  Intend  that  they  shall 
return  as  the  masters  of  the  homeland.  .  .  . 
More  explicitly:  they  intend  to  annihilate 
the  state  of  Israel."  It  is  in  line  with  this 
position  that  the  Arab  governments  over  the 
years  have  rebuffed  every  effort  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  their  refugees,  have  insisted — 
without  legal  or  moral  foundation — on  their 
"legitimate  right  of  return,"  and  have  sought 
to  obscure  the  fact  that,  with  the  exchange 
of  Arab  out-mlgrants  from  Israel  for  Jewish 
out-migrants  from  Arab  lands  that  occurred 
in  the  late  1940's  and  early  50's,  a  balance  of 
refugee  populations  has  already  been  struck 
in  the  Middle  East. 


THE  KEMP  PROPOSAL:  TAX  RE- 
FORM THAT  WILL  CREATE  JOBS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  article  written  by  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague,  Jack 
Kemp.  The  article,  "Needed — Tax  Re- 
form That  Will  Create  Jobs"  appears 
in  April's  Reader's  Digest  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  such  an  excellent  article  in  a 
magazine  that  has  such  wide  distribu- 
tion both  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Jack  Kemp  reminds  readers  of  some  of 
the  basic  facts  of  economic  life,  facts 
which  are  too  often  forgotten  today.  If 
there  is  not  enough  capital  to  invest 
there  will  not  be  any  jobs  to  fill.  If 
Government  increasingly  takes  money 
away  from  citizens  in  the  form  of  high 
taxes,  there  is  less  money  available  for 
investment  to  create  jobs. 

Simple?  Yes.  Elementary?  Yes.  But 
almost  totally  forgotten  by  the  Congress 
when  it  comes  time  to  talk  about  job 
creation.  Jack  Kemp  has  not  forgotten. 
He  outlines  his  Jobs  Creation  Act  in  the 
article  and  shows  how  true  reform  can 
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lead  to  tax  cuts  and  increase( 
investment. 

As  the  article  notes,  passag ; 
Jobs  Creation  Act  would  not 
loss  of  tax  revenues.  This  is  L. 
lowering  of  high  tax  rates  woulc 
the  disincentives  which 

to  Increased  production,  i 

employment.  Thus  GNP  woulc 
and  thereby  expand  the  tax  l 
Furthermore,  the  jobs  created    .. 
tax  producing  jobs  in  the  priva^ 
rather  than  tax-consiuning 
ice  jobs. 

But  I  beheve  the  best  way 
about  Jack  Kemp's  thoughtful 
to  job  creation  is  to  read  his  Ini 
and  important  article.  I  include 
cle  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Needed — Tax  Reform  That  Will 

(By  Representative  Jack 

Republican  of  New  York) 

In  the  traffic  circle  at  Niagara 
Buffalo,  N.T.,  stands  the  white 

liam   McKlnley  Memorial,  a  b 

foot  obelisk  that  has  been  a  local  ,<, 
for  almost  70  years.  Unfortunate!  y 
also  now  become  a  landmark  e 
not  to   create   jobs.   Consider 

With  the  city  hard  hit  by  the  .-_.. 
slon,  a  decision  was  made  to  creal  i 
building  a  brick  wall  aroimd  the  b 
monument.  Buffalo  hastily  scraped 
000   to   "match"   $440,000   In   fedeifel 
and  the  bricklayers  went  to  work 
the  fortress-like  wall  began  rising 
zens  realize  how  grotesquely  It 
beauty  of  the  square. 

A   great  public  outcry  anally  _ 
Job,   the   project   was   torn   down, 
monument  area  restored  to  Its  or 
dltlon.  But  by  the  time  the  last 
hauled  away  the  debris,  taxpayers 
the  country  had  chipped  In  on  a 
that  added  nothing  to  the  wealth 
being  of  the  city  and  did  nothln  : 
area's  flagging  economy. 

Buffalo  needs  Jobs.  America  needs 
the  millions  now  out  of  work  and 
most  two  million  young  men  and  \. 
will  be  entering  the  market  each 
America  does  not  need  McKlnley  m 
type  jobs  like  those  urged  by  too 
my  colleagues  In  Congress.  Txx  reb^.. 
porary   tax   credits  and   government 
work  programs,  such  as  those  ad\ 
the  Carter  Administration,  cannot 
manently  with  vmemployment  bee 
do  nothing  to  Increase  real  wealth 
only  as  long  as  the  private  sector 
them  with  Its  taxes.  Real  Jobs- 
produce  goods  and  services,  pay 
m  turn,  create  more  Jobs — come 
way:    by  harnessing  private  entei 
ultimate  source  of  all  of  America's 

Today,   however,   America's   job 
once   the  wonder  of  the  world, 
down.  Its  fuel  supply — the  lnvest_ 
tal  to  start  new  companies,  expand 
develop    new   products,   replace   ot 
worn-out  machines — Is  slowly  beln  j 
off. 

How  has  it  happened?  The 
blnatlon  of  taxes  rising  on  the  tide 
tlon  has  been  eating  up  profits  and 
aging  the  saving  and  Investment  u_ 
to  Increase  our  pool  of  Job-producli  ig 
omy-expandlng  capital.  Corporate 
profits  (as  a  percentage  of  corporate 
Income)    were   13  percent  In  1965. 
they  had  dropped  to  5.1  percent 

This  decline  has  also  meant  a  i_ 
In  retained  earnings,  the  money 
paying  dividends  that  business 
Job-producing  modernization  and 
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A  study  by  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products 
Institute,  adjusted  to  show  the  effects  of 
Inflation,  shows  that  in  1965  corporations  had 
$19  bUUon  in  retained  earnings.  A  decade 
later,  retained  earnings  hr.d  been  wiped  out. 

The  consequences  of  this  economic  reality 
are  evident  In  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
Buffalo,  a  major  employer  decides  not  to  ex- 
pand plant  capacity.  In  Ohio's  Mahoning 
Valley,  a  group  of  small  steel  companies  con- 
siders a  drastic  pooling  of  resources  to  acquire 
enough  capital  to  build  a  Jointly  operated 
mill  that  would  replace  antiquated  blast  fur- 
naces. Pears  of  anti-trust  violations  are 
raised,  but  the  alternative  is  frightening:  get 
out  of  business.  Indeed,  this  whole  capital 
issue  is  the  Jobs  issue.  There  Is  no  economic 
lesson  more  basic  than  that  capital  creates 
Jobs  (a  man  can't  hire  people  to  cut  wood 
If  he  hasn't  first  Invested  in  saws)  and  in- 
creases productivity — and  therefore  wages — 
by  buying  better,  more  efficient  tools. 

The  most  Important  factor  in  increasing 
productivity  Is  the  amount  of  capital  Invest- 
ment spent  per  worker.  In  the  1950s,  we  were 
Investing  an  average  of  $84,000  per  worker 
added  to  the  labor  force.  In  the  '70s,  that 
rate  dropped  to  $60,000  per  new  worker.  As 
a  consequence,  American  workers  are  losing 
ground  in  the  productivity  race  against  world 
competitors. 

Lest  anyone  think  there  is  no  correlation 
between  investment  capital  and  real  eco- 
nomic growth,  look  at  Japan.  The  free-world 
leader  In  productivity  growth  (close  to  11 
percent  a  year) ,  It  has  also  been  the  leader 
In  private  Investment,  plowing  an  average  of 
35  percent  of  Its  GNP  back  into  capital  ex- 
penditures. In  West  Germany,  the  figure  is 
26  percent:  in  Prance,  25  percent.  The  United 
States  trails  all  major  free  world  nations, 
with  an  Investment  rate  of  only  18  percent. 

Because  our  Investment  rate  ranks  last 
among  the  major  Industrial  nations,  we  also 
rank  last  in  growth  of  real  wages  and  bene- 
fits. From  1965  to  1975,  the  real  Income  of  the 
American  worker  Increased  only  15.7  percent. 
In  Sweden,  It  Increased  68.8  percent;  In  Ger- 
many, 78.1  percent;  and  in  Japan,  137.9  per- 
cent. In  the  United  States  by  1950,  per-capita 
Income  was  twice  that  of  Sweden  or  Switzer- 
land. Today,  both  have  surpassed  us,  and 
other  Industrial  nations  are  not  far  behind. 

If  we  are  to  meet  our  energy  needs,  com- 
pete with  foreign  Industry,  build  a  projected 
28  minion  new  homes  and  maintain  our 
standard  of  living,  staggering  amounts  of 
capital  are  essential — $4  trillion  In  new  in- 
vestment between  now  and  1968.  If  present 
trends  continue,  we  will  fall  $650  billion 
short  of  this  goal. 

Despite  such  predictions — plus  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  dwindling  rate  of  in- 
vestment and  Jobs — we  find  Congress  today 
still  talking  about  soaking  the  rich  and  In- 
creasing taxes  on  business.  It  is  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  choking  himself.  But  if  the  advo- 
cates of  "getting  the  fat  cats"  and  "placing 
the  burden  on  business"  have  their  way,  we 
will  see  still  further  reduction  of  our  abUlty 
to  save.  Invest,  energize  the  economy. 

There  Is,  however,  a  way  to  encourage  In- 
vestment and  provide  millions  of  new  Jobs. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  have 
Joined  me  In  sponsoring  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act.  Its  moat  Important  proposals : 

An  across-the-board  cut  of  ten  percent  on 
all  personal  income-tax  rates.  The  American 
taxpayer's  need  for  permanent  relief  Is  pain- 
fully oblvous.  The  total  tax  bill  of  the  aver- 
age American  hoiosehold  In  1975  (the  most 
recent  year  computed)  was  $5,844,  or  41.2 
percent  of  household  Income.  Because  of  the 
unlversaUty  of  the  federal  income  tax,  a  per- 
manent cut  at  that  level  would  be  the  most 
equitable  and  easily  attained  form  of  relief. 
Such  a  cut  would  be  far  better  than  one- 
shot  rebates  of  money  that  has  already  been 
funneled  to  Washington  and  Is  then  sent 
back — without  Interest,  plus  the  added  ex- 


pense of  printing  and  mailing  checks.  We 
can  best  stimulate  the  economy  by  leaving 
more  money  with  the  people  In  the  first 
place. 

An  exemption  to  each  taxpayer  of  up  to 
$1,000  on  a  new  savings  account,  money 
added  to  existing  savings,  or  new  invest- 
ments in  stocks  and  bonds.  This  wlU  treat 
everyone  equaUy  and  Is  a  basic  step  to  en- 
courage the  saving  that  Is  the  heart  of  cap- 
ital formation.  Of  the  nine  major  Industrial 
nations  of  the  free  world,  the  United  States 
ranks  eighth  In  taxation  of  what  we  con- 
sume. But  It  ranks  first  In  taxation  of 
wealth — the  pool  from  which  we  must  draw 
to  finance  the  kind  of  productivity  that 
makes  things  available  to  consume.  Only  by 
encouraging  Investment  can  we  provide  the 
trUlions  of  dollars  that  American  industry 
needs  to  supply  real  Jobs  for  millions  of 
workers. 

An  end  to  the  double  taxation  of  corporate 
dividends.  This  double  dip  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury has  reduced  the  benefits  of  Investment 
to  individuals.  After  whacking  48  cents  out  of 
a  corporate  profit  dollar  for  federal  taxes, 
the  government  then  extracts  tax  a  second 
time  from  the  dividend  checks  of  Individual 
stockholders.  The  bite  can  go  as  high  as  70 
percent.  This  virtual  confiscation  of  at  least 
half  and  often  more  of  a  profit  dollar  has 
made  many  people  reluctant  to  Invest  In 
business.  The  evidence :  while  548  small  com- 
panies (under  $5  million  net  worth)  were 
able  to  sell  stock  and  raise  $1.5  billion  In 
capital  In  1969,  only  four  new  companies  Is- 
sued stock  In  1975.  raising  Jvist  $16  mUUoa 
In  funds. 

A  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  on  small  busi- 
nesses. Today  many  small  businesses  must 
pay  48  percent  of  all  earnings  above  $50,000 
to  the  government — ^more  than  double  the 
already  high  (20  to  22  percent)  tax  rate  on 
earnings  below  $50,000.  The  tax  Jump  Is  a 
formidable  disincentive  to  firms  that  might 
otherwise  expand.  While  these  smaller  busi- 
nesses cannot  borrow  one  of  the  same  terms 
as  bigger  companies,  nor  easily  sell  stock  to 
raise  funds,  they  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
as  multimillion-dollar  businesses. 

I  also  believe  In  adjusting  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes  to  the  cons\maer  price 
index  so  that  Individuals  and  businesses  are 
not  penalized  when  they  are  pushed  into 
higher  tax  brackets  solely  because  of  Infla- 
tion. It  Is  the  automatic  result  of  Inflation 
that  Income  taxes  as  a  percent  of  the  aver- 
age worker's  Income  have  risen  steadily  since 
1950.  Case  In  point:  a  Chicago  construction 
worker  earned  $7,196  tn  1965  and  saw  $634. 
or  8.8  percent  of  It  siphoned  off  to  Wash- 
ington via  Income  tax.  In  1976,  he  earned 
$13,798,  nearly  double  his  pay  of  a  decade 
ago.  But  Washington  slipped  $1,386  out  of 
his  pay  envelope — more  than  ten  percent  of 
his  earnings.  There's  a  hidden  story  here  of 
how  relentlessly  the  government  tax  machine 
runs  on.  When  Inflation  Is  factored  In,  It 
turns  out  that  the  worker's  pay  Increased 
only  12.4  percent  over  the  decade,  while  his 
real  taxes  Increased  28.1  percent,  more  than 
twice  the  wage  rate. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  obviously  in- 
crease after-tax  corporate  profits.  This  means 
bigger  dividends,  but  also  more  money  for 
Job-producing  capital  expansion.  In  short, 
the  "bonanza"  would  be  widespread — 
through  new  Jobs  and  through  the  financial 
benefits  to  the  more  than  25  million  U.S. 
stockholders,  many  of  them  workers  and 
retirees. 

As  I  have  found  from  the  wide  blue- 
collar  support  In  my  home  district,  working 
people  understand  all  this  better  than  do 
many  supposedly  pro-labor  Congressmen. 
More  than  61  million  workers  have  a  vital 
stake — beyond  their  Jobs — In  American  bxisl- 
ness.  Their  retirement  funds  are  Invested  In 
stocks  and  bonds  (In  fact,  the  controlling 
Interest — at  least  one  third  of  the  shares — 
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of  the  1000  largest  U.S.  Industrial  corpora- 
tions is  held  by  about  1300  of  the  biggest 
union,  teacher  and  employe  pension  funds) . 
In  addition,  more  than  380  million  life-In- 
surance policies  depend  to  a  great  degree  on 
business  investments. 

A  major  study — directed  by  economist 
Norman  'Hire — shows  that  enactment  of  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  would  restore  produc- 
tion Incentives  and  generate  a  substantial 
amount  of  new  Jobs  and  higher  wages.  As 
such  economic  activity  Increases,  the  tax 
base  grows.  The  revenue  loss  would  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  usual  estimates  because 
lowering  the  high  tax  rates,  which  are  the 
roadblocks  to  a  more  vigorous  economy, 
would  result  In  an  Increased  GNP  and,  there- 
fore, Increased  tax  base.  This  Is  because 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector  pay  for  themselves, 
while  the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill  for  public - 
sector  Jobs.  And,  of  course,  more  private- 
sector  Jobs  mean  fewer  unemployment-re- 
lated expenditures  by  government,  such  as 
food  stamps  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

On  the  other  band.  If  we  go  the  route  of 
government  make-work,  we  will  find  our- 
selves dreaming  up  largely  nonproductive 
Jobs  at  a  cost  that  could  reach  $34  billion 
a  year  In  public  money.  We  are  clearly  at  a 
time  of  decision.  We  can  "create"  Jobs  that 
are,  in  fact,  an  111-dlsgulsed  divvying  of  a 
shrinking  economic  pie  into  smaller  and 
smaller  portions.  Or  we  can  set  about  baking 
a  bigger  and  better  pie. 

We've  known  the  recipe  for  200  years  In 
America:  It's  the  Intrinsic  genius  of  the 
capitalist  system.  But  we've  been  stifling 
that  genius  through  restrictive,  regressive 
tax  policies.  It's  clearly  time  to  examine, 
revise  and  In  some  cases  throw  out  those 
policies  and  let  that  genius  breathe  free. 


OVERHAUL  OF  POSTAL  SYSTEM  TO 
AVOID  BLEAK  PREDICTIONS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  18  Congress  will  re- 
ceive the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Service  on  changes 
necessary  to  maintain  the  Postal  Service 
by  the  year  1985.  And  according  to  re- 
ports appearing  in  the  press,  they  do  not 
paint  an  optimistic  view. 

Of  course,  the  full  study  report  is  yet 
to  be  released.  Three  of  the  recommenda- 
tions are  elimination  of  Saturday  serv- 
ice, increasing  Federal  subsidies,  and  in- 
creasing the  first-class  mail  rate  from 
the  present  13  cents  to  22  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  see  more  of  his  tax  dollars  going  to 
the  Postal  Service,  he  will  pay  more  for 
the  delivery  of  mail,  and  he  will  lose  1 
day  of  service. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  con- 
sidering the  volume  of  mail  and  the  size 
of  our  Nation  today,  the  Postal  Service 
is  doing  an  incredible  job.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  past  few  years  have  seen 
a  steady  increase  in  the  costs,  coupled 
with  a  drop  in  service. 

The  Commission's  report  may  well  be 
realistic.  But  I  strongly  feel  that  the  Con«- 
gress  should  take  any  steps  necessary  to 
avoid  the  bleak  outlook  predicted  for 
1985— and  apparently  that  will  entail  a 
complete  overhaul  and  reorganization  of 
the  Postal  Service. 


INTRODUCTION     OP    LEGISLATION 
RESTRICTING   SSI  PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will  for 
the  most  part  restrict  payment  of  sup- 
plemental security  income — SSI — to  citi- 
zens and  legally  admitted  permanent 
resident  aliens  who  have  resided  In  this 
country  for  at  least  5  years,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  deportation  of  any  alien  who 
within  5  years  after  entry  becomes  a 
public  charge. 

Recently  a  series  of  articles  appeared 
In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  graphi- 
cally illustrating  how  foreigners  could 
sign  up  for  SSI  30  days  after  they  ar- 
rived here  and  since  that  time  I  have 
been  deluged  by  letters  from  angry  con- 
stituents. I  believe  many  of  my  Califor- 
nia colleagues  have  received  similar 
letters. 

I  was  in  Congress  back  in  1972  when 
the  SSI  program  was  adopted  and  I 
strongly  supported  it.  As  I  recall,  some 
concern  was  expressed  then  that  aliens 
would  be  allowed  to  receive  these  Federal 
welfare  benefits  as  well  as  citizens,  but 
our  consideration  of  the  issue  came  in 
the  wake  of  a  significant  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision.  On  June  14, 1971,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Graham  v.  Richardson, 
403  U.S.  365,  held  that  State  statutes 
which  deny  welfare  benefits  to  resident 
ahens  or  those  which  deny  them  to 
aliens  who  have  not  resided  In  the 
United  States  for  a  specified  number  of 
years  violated  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  en- 
croached upon  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  entrance 
and  residence  of  aliens.  Against  that 
background  it  was  felt  that  we  could  not 
exclude  legal  resident  aliens  or  impose 
a -residency  requirement  for  aliens,  al- 
though the  law  does  inake  it  clear  that 
illegal  aliens  are  not  eligible. 

That  belief  persisted  until  recently.  On 
June  1,  1976,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Mathews  against  Diaz  et  al.,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held,  in  effect,  that  the 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  duty  to 
provide  all  aliens  with  the  welfare  bene- 
fits provided  to  citizens  and  that  a  resi- 
dency requirement  for  aliens  is  permis- 
sible. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  . 
to  close  this  loophole.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
welfare  benefits  to  aliens  who  have  made 
no  contribution  to  this  country,  have  no 
equity  here  or  have  paid  no  taxes. 

Before  obtaining  an  immigrant  visa, 
an  alien  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  an  American  consular  officer  that  he 
Is  not  likely  at  any  time  to  become  a  pub- 
lic charge  in  this  country.  To  meet  this 
requirement  the  alien  usually  presents 
evidence  that  he  will  have  a  job.  that 
he  has  income  or  assets  of  his  own  to 
support  himself,  or  that  relatives  In  the 
United  States  will  provide  adequate  sup- 
port. Unfortunately  we  have  found  that 
relatives  in  the  United  States,  many  with 
considerable  Income  and  assets,  who 
promise  to  provide  support,  claim  that 


they  carmot  provide  that  support  once 
the  alien  arrives  here.  The  courts  have 
ruled  that  those  affidavits  of  support  filed 
by  U.S.  relatives  are  not  legally  binding. 
So  the  alien  with  no  assets  of  his  own, 
partlcylarly  the  elderly  alien  with  lim- 
ited potential  for  success  in  ttie  labor 
market,  applies  for  and  receives  SSI  as 
well  as  medicaid  assistance. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
will  hopefully  eliminate  this  problem  by 
making  all  aliens  ineligible  for  SSI  until 
they  have  resided  in  this  coimtry  for  5 
full  years.  Illegal  aliens,  of  course,  will 
continue  to  remain  ineligible  at  all  times. 
The  second  bill  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  deport  any  alien  who 
becomes  a  public  charge  within  5  years 
after  his  arrival  here.  Because  In  some 
cases  an  unavoidable  event  such  as  acci- 
dent, disease,  or  Illness  develops  after  the 
alien's  entry,  the  legislation  will  give  the 
Attorney  General  discretionary  authority 
to  waive  deportation  in  the  case  of  total 
disability  which  arose  after  entry.  The 
bill  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  State  welfare  agencies  to  report  the 
names  and  addresses  of  aliens  receiving 
public  assistance  on  a  regular  basis  and 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  required  to 
initiate  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  such  aliens  are  deportable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  welfare  costs  in  this  coun- 
try have  skyrocketed,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  this  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  an  obligation  to  sup- 
port newly  arrived  Immigrants,  partic- 
ularly when  financial  solvency  was  a 
condition  of  their  admission  to  this  coim- 
try in  the  first  place. 


SELECrr  COMMnTEE  ON 
POPULATION 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress  I  introduced  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  70)  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Population.  Over 
235  Members  have  joined  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  proposal. 

Presently,  jurisdiction  over  population- 
related  programs  Is  scattered  among 
many  committees: 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  do- 
mestic family  planning  services  and  pop- 
ulation research  program  authorized  un- 
der title  X  of  the  PubUc  Health  Services 
Act  and  the  family  planning  services 
provided  imder  medicaid; 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
responsibility  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices authorized  under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act; 

The  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee oversees  AID'S  population  programs; 

The  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  handles  housing  legisla- 
tion; 

The  Transportation  and  Public  Works 
Committee  is  concerned  with  transpor- 
tation; 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  juris- 
diction over  l^islation  affecting  food  and 
agriculture; 
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The  Interior  and  Insular 
mlttee  is  responsible  for 
fecting  energy  and  the 

The  Judiciary  Committee 
tion  over  U.S.  immigration 

The  Education  and  Labor 
has  the  responsibility  for 
ulation  education  programs; 

The  Census  and  Populatidn 
mittee  of  the  Post  OflQce  and 
ice  Committee  has  jurlsdictiop 
ographic  aspects  of  the 
lem. 

Some  focal  point  within 
necessary  if  we  are  to  cope 
lems  caused  by  a  world 
is  doubling  every  30  years. 
Commission    on    Populatior 
American  Future,  on  which  I 
ommended  that  a  Committee 
tion   be    established   in    the 
Clearly,  one  committee  shou  d 
sponbility  for  studying  issu45 
perspective  of  their  effect 
tion  growth  and  distributioi 
lighting  problems,  and  for 
implementation  of  Federal 
these  areas. 

The   proposal   to   establist 
Commmittee  on  Population 
considerable  support.  Not 
Members  cosponsored  the 
also  various  individuals  and 
across  the  country  have 
support  for  this  proposal 
torial  in  the  Washington  Post 
example  of  the  growing 
need  for  their  select  committefe 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
to  include  in  the  Record 
letters  of  endorsement  which 
ceived  and  the  Washington 

These  letters  are  evidence 
ing  concern  about  the  effects 
population  growth  on  the 
in  this  country  and  around 
commend  them  to  my 
tion.  The  letters  and  editorial 
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The  Population  Ins 
Decembet 
Congressman  James  Screuer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer 
express  my  strong  support  for 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  o 
for  the  95th  Congress.  As  a  prlv4te 
tion  concerned  with  ensuring 
pects  for  the  present  and  fu 
of  life  for  the  world's  people,  we 
causes  and  consequences  of 
growth  must  be  forthrightly 

There  are  few  Issues  that 
foundly  on  most  aspects  of  llfi 
tion  growth.  We  In  the  U.S.  feel 
dally  with  Increased  congestion, 
warnings  of  scarcities  of  essent. 
And  although  we  have  made  ma 
coping  with  our  own  populatlc  n 
large   potential  for  future  g 
which  would  only  exacerbate 
lems,  as  concluded  by  the  i 
Population  Growth  and  the 
ture. 

Even  In  the  U.S.,  there  are  3 
without  access  to  family 
Aside  from  the  demographic 
Is  essential  that  our  citizens  h 
to  ensiire  the  number  and  s^ 
children  they  desire  for  the  weU 
family  and  the  nation. 

The  world  population  problen 
for  the  future  seciu-lty  of  the 
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people.  It  Is  estimated  that  500  million  people 
are  currently  facing  starvation  or  malnutri- 
tion, yet  the  present  4  billion  could  double  In 
Just  35  years.  Although  that  prospect  appears 
overwhelming,  we  can  be  guardedly  opti- 
mistic as  we  see  the  result  of  the  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  program.  In  recent  years,  our 
population  programs  have  bad  notable  suc- 
cesses and  the  climate  of  opinion  In  develop- 
ing countries  Is  generally  one  of  enthusiasm 
for  working  in  partnership  with  us  In  pursu- 
ing these  essential  development  programs. 
We  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  know-how 
and  have  the  responsibility  to  use  it  weU  and 
effectively. 

A  Select  Committee  on  Population  would 
provide  an  excellent  mechanism  for  Investi- 
gating the  caiises  and  consequences  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  those  approaches  best 
suited  to  bring  population  In  balance  with 
the  earth's  capacity  to  support  it. 
Sincerely, 

Rodney  Shaw, 

President. 

Holt  Redeemer  College, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  27,  1977. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Scheuer:  I  am  delighted  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  lunch  with 
you.  the  other  day;  and  I  enjoyed  your  kind- 
ness in  Introducing  me  to  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  and  to  your  good  friends,  Congress- 
men Delaney,  Wright  and  Brademas. 

As  I  believe  I  indicated  in  our  conversation 
regarding  the  demographic  problem,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  your  proposal  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  on  Population. 
It  would  be  not  merely  useful  but  most  Im- 
portant in- sorting  out  the  problems  Involved 
in  the  United  States  position  on  World  Popu- 
lation as  well  as  In  our  relations  with  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

I  feel  strongly  that,  while  definitely  well- 
intentioned,  the  policies  adopted  by  our  gov- 
ernment, thus  far,  do  not  reflect  the  total, 
benevolent  attention  we  are  capable  of  giving 
to  this  grave  source  of  difficulty  affecting 
both  the  future  of  the  U.S.  and  world  destiny. 
A  Select  Committee  on  Population  could 
draw  aU  the  strings  together,  reflecting  the 
political,  social,  economic,  religious,  ethical 
and  ethnic  thinking  of  our  people  vis-a-vls 
the  demographic  dangers  facing  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Should  you  feel  that  I  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  you  In  this  matter,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me.  With  every  good  wish, 
I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  X.  Murphy,  C.SS.R. 


Sierra  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  24,  1977. 
Congressman  James  H.  Scheuer, 

^House  Office  Building, 

'Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer  :  We  are  aware 
of  your  introduction  of  a  bill,  together  with 
one  hundred  other  sponsors,  to  create  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Population  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  two-year  period.  We 
support  yoiir  efforts  and  believe  the  proposed 
Select  Committee  would  be  an  Important  ve- 
hicle for  raising  population  policy  Issues 
within  Congress.  Currently  jurisdiction  for 
legislation  dealing  with  the  many  dimensions 
of  population  problems  is  split  among  the 
Committees  on  Education  &  Labor,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  International  Relations, 
Interstate  &  Foreign  Commerce,  Judiciary, 
Post  Office  &  ClvU  Service,  and  Science  & 
Technology.  A  Select  Committee  would  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  focus  for  discussion  of 
the  U.S.  response  to  world  population  growth 
as  well  as  our  own.  In  addition,  yovu:  proposal 
would  generate  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
those  domestic  and  foreign  programs  cur- 


rently being  supported  by  or  proposed  to 
Congress  dealing  with  the  reduction  In  pop- 
ulation growth  rates. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  been  concerned  for 
many  years  about  the  rapid  population 
growth  rates  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
the  slower  but  nevertheless  substantial 
growth  in  the  United  States  and  most  other 
developed  countries.  It  is  our  view  that  popu- 
lation growth  Intensifies  the  environmental 
problems  associated  with  energy  and  re- 
source use;  increases  pressure  on  sensitive 
agricultural,  coastal,  and  wild  lands;  and 
makes  achievement  of  air  and  water  quality 
goals  more  difficult.  Throughout  the  world, 
population  growth  threatens  the  survival  of 
many  species  of  animals  and  plants,  is  asso- 
ciated with  deforestation  and  the  spread  of 
deserts,  and  makes  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  poverty  more  difficult  to  solve. 

We  realize  the  Congress  Is  looking  for  ways 
to  streamline  its  committee  organizations. 
However,  we  do  feel  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  are  valid  and  im- 
portant ones  and  are  concerned  that  the 
goals  be  realized  somewhere  within  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  add  the  name  of 
the  Sierra  Club  to  the  list  of  organizations 
supporting  your  bill.  Please  let  us  know  how 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  speeding 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  McCloskey, 

Executive  Director. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  6,  1977. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Or,  with  the  new  Administra- 
tion should  I  call  you  Jimmy?  Many  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  December  27  with  Its  en- 
closuxes.  Here  are  a  few  comments: 

First,  youi  article  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  December  23  was  well  bal- 
anced and  constructive.   Congratulations. 

Second,  the  letter  to  your  colleagues  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Population  has  an  Impressive  list 
of  co-sponsors,  but,  more  Importantly,  the 
resolution  Itself  could  not  be  stated  better. 

The  longer  I  deal  with  population,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  major  weak- 
ness of  most  governments  we  are  support- 
ing is  their  failure  to  enlist  their  own  people 
in  social  and  community  action  programs 
for  solving  their  own  problems.  Enlisting 
the  positive  support  of  people  Is  especially 
essential  in  those  poorest  countries  whose 
only  real  resource  is  their  people.  Until  they 
do  that,  there  Is  little  that  outsiders  can 
do  to  help  that  will  be  of  much  use. 

All  the  best  this  coming  year  In  your  high- 
ly Important  work,  especially  In  the  popula- 
tion field. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marshall  Green. 
Coordinator  of  Population  Affairs. 

Fordham  University,  Department 
OP  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, 

Bronx,  N.Y.,  February  16,  1977. 
Rep.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schexter:  This  is  in  support  of 
your  recent  resolution,  H.  Res.  70,  to  estab- 
lish a  selective  committee  on  population  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  this  step  is  being  taken 
and  certainly  hope  that  the  committee  is 
active  in  the  near  future. 

As  both  a  college  teacher  and  an  active 
professional  demographer,  T  have  been  very 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  a  sound  knowl- 
edge base  In  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policies 
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and  programs  related  to  Population.  In  fact, 
I  recently  chaired  a  Technical  Consultants 
Panel  of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  on 
Vital  and  Health  Statistics  which  was 
charged  with  reviewing  "Statistics  Needed 
for  the  Formulation  of  Fertility  Policies." 
We  found  many  gaps  In  the  available  data 
base.  The  same  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  migration  and  health  programs. 

I  urge  this  committee,  when  It  is  estab- 
lished, to  work  on  some  mechanism  for  a 
regular  Interchange  between  policy  makers, 
including  those  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  and  professionals  who  are 
also  working  In  this  area. 

Again,   this   is  to  wish  5'ou   success  with 
your  efforts  In  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  G.  Powers, 
Professor,  Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
Population  Association  of  America. 


Friends  of  the  Earth, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1,  1977. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  On  January  22,  1977.  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth  unanimously  approved 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  Friends  of  the  Earth  believes  that 
man^-  environmental  problems  would  be  al- 
lp\'fated  if  the  growth  of  the  globe's  human 
population  were  reduced,  and 

Whereas  Congressman  James  Scheuer  with 
more  than  80  cosponsors,  has  introduced 
House  Resolution  74,  calling  for  a  House  Se- 
lect Committee  of  Population  to  study  means 
of  reducing  population  growth,  now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  that  Friends  of  the  Earth  sup- 
ports House  Resolution  74  and  directs  Its 
Washington  representatives  to  convey  our 
approval  to  the  sponsors  and  to  urge  its  sup- 
port by  other  congressmen  and  by  our  mem- 
bership. 

This  letter,  then  Is  to  notify  you  of  this 
resolution,  of  our  support  for  it.  of  our  thanks 
for  the  leadership  you  are  showing  on  this, 
and  our  desire  to  help  you  make  creation  of 
a  Select  Committee  on  Population  a  reality. 
Sincerely, 

David  R.  Brower, 

President. 


Lutheran  Council  in  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25, 1977. 
Hon.  James  E.  Scheuer. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer:  I  wanted  to 
share  a  copy  of  the  February  issue  of  our  of- 
fice newsletter.  FOCUS,  with  you.  Your  name 
figures  prominently  In  two  articles,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Care  Act,  and  the  second  with  H.  Res.  70, 
which  would  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Population. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance  which  your 
special  assistant,  Marion  Eln,  gave  to  me  In 
preparing  an  analysis  of  the  Health  Bill  for 
a  comparative  chart  being  prepared  by  the 
Interrellglous  Coalition  on  Health  Care.  The 
bill  is  an  Important  one,  and  would  represent 
a  proper  "next  step"  In  the  quest  for  a  na- 
tional health  care  policy. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  personal 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Population.  While  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population 
of  the  House  Committee  bn  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  been  important,  I  person- 
ally believe  that  the  Issue  does  deserve  much 
more  visibility. 

Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Allan  C.  Carlson, 
Assistant  Director,  Office  for  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


University  of  Wisconsin — Madison, 

February  17, 1977. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer:  I  read  In 
Intercom,  a  publication  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  that  you  have  recently 
introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  House 
Select  Committee  on  Population.  As  a  politi- 
cal scientist  with  a  great  Interest  both  In 
Congress  and  in  population  policy  develop- 
ments, I  would  very  much  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  that  resolution  and  any  supporting 
speeches  made  at  the  time  of  introduction. 

The  Intercom  article  quotes  you  as  saying 
that  Congress  "has  failed  to  devote  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  population  Issue 
despite  the  countless  social,  health,  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  implications  and 
consequences  of  population  growth  for  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  entire  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world." 
I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  My  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Yale  dealt  In  part  with  docu- 
menting that  Inattention  to  population  and 
related  environmental  Issues,  and  I  am  cur- 
rently writing  an  article  on  Congress  and 
population  policy-making  for  a  symposium 
I  am  editing  for  the  Policy  Studies  Journal 
on  American  population  policy  analysis. 
Thus  I  certainly  wish  you  the  best  of  luck 
with  the  resolution.  Apart  from  Pat 
Schroeder's  hearings  in  1975  and  1976,  there 
has  been  precious  little  follow-up  to  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future.  Congress  can  hardly  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  issues  much  longer. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  new  resolu- 
tion and  your  Introductory  remarks. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  E.  ICraft, 
Assistant  Professor. 


Institute  op  Public  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  8, 1977. 
Mr.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Scheuer:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  6th  January  and  enclosures. 
Your  proposal  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Population  is  well-timed  and  much 
needed.  U.S.  policy  in  foreign  aid  is  not 
on  the  best  course  and  a  well-written  report 
from  the  Select  Committee  could  certainly 
help  In  correcting  that  course. 

There  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  population 
growth  Is  caiosing  the  poorest  group  of  na- 
tions to  become  progressively  even  poorer, 
relative  to  the  richer  nations  and  absolutely. 
In  particular,  see  the  tables  at  page  10  of 
the  enclosed  study,  "International  Distribu- 
tion of  Income  Among  188  Countries,  1971 
and  1972",  which  I  wrote  In  1974  and  updated 
in  1975. 

Using  simple  World  Bank  Atlas  data,  I 
showed  in  this  study  that  the  long-alleged 
spreading  of  the  gap  was  taking  place.  True, 
the  poorest  nations  conduct  vigorous  trade 
by  barter,  so  the  World  Bank's  monetary 
measures  of  per  capita  income  are  deficient, 
but  even  doubling  or  trebling  those  Incomes 
does  not  much  change  the  basic  dismal  situ- 
ation. 

Worse,  I  firmly  predicted  both  In  the  orig- 
inal paper  and  in  the  updated  version  that 
is  enclosed  that  the  standard  or  level  of  liv- 
ing would  continue  to  fall,  not  rise,  despite 
efforts  of  the  developed  world  to  assist  the 
less  developed  nations.  The  World  Bank  con- 
firmed this  in  its  December  preprint  of  the 
World  Bank  Atlas,  I  regret  to  say  (see  en- 
closed clipping  from  the  New  York  Times, 
27th  December,  1976) . 

Economic  Incentives  can  be  used  to  Infiu- 
ence  health  programs,  as  was  shown  In  the 
success  of  rewards  for  Identifying  smallpox 


suspect  cases.  In  fertility  control,  India  has 
turned  to  more  coercive  measures.  The  avail- 
ability of  unrestricted  abortion  has  been 
studied  and  found  to  be  widely  used  in  the 
nations  where  it  Is  available  (see  enclosed 
article  from  the  new  Issue  of  Scientific 
American). 

Ideally,  a  "technical  fix"  would  be  devel- 
oped, viz.,  a  time  capsule  which  would  have 
zero  side  effects  and  provide  complete  pro- 
tection while  installed,  yet  be  reversible 
when  removed.  Being  a  time  capsule.  It  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  vagaries  of  an  illiterate 
population.  Certainly  the  adjustment  of 
social  outlook  on  high  fertility  Is  too  slow 
in  countries  even  where  the  mortality  is 
dropping  dramatically  and  where  retirement 
income  is  available  from  grown  children. 
Fatalism  and  adverse  expectations  are  the 
rule  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  change. 
A  comprehensive  review  of  the  situation  Is 
long  overdue. 

Yours  faithfuUy. 

Frank  M.  Graves. 


Zero  Population  Growth, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  29. 1976. 
Hon.  James  Scheuer, 
U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer:  The  national 
membership  of  Zero  Population  Growth, 
Inc.  commends  you  on  your  introduction  of 
legislation  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Population  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  working 
for  the  passage  of  your  bill. 

It  has  been  nearly  five  years  since  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  created  by  President 
Nixon,  filed  its  report  containing  52  rec- 
ommendations for  government  action  on 
population  Issues — recommendations  which 
have  virtually  been  ignored  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive  branch. 

In  1974,  the  United  States  played  a  major 
role  in  the  U.N.-sponsored  World  Population 
Conference  and  was  among  the  136  countries 
endorsing  the  World  Population  Plan  of 
Action.  But  In  the  two  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  United  States  has  done  little  to 
live  up  to  the  commitments  contained  in 
the  Plan. 

The  world's  population  exceeds  four  bil- 
lion and  Is  doubling  every  38  years,  and 
growth  rates  In  the  poorest  countries  ex- 
ceed three  percent.  Finite  resources  are 
causing  the  nations  of  the  world  to  become 
increasingly  Interdependent;  the  United 
States,  with  only  five  percent  of  the  world's 
population  uses  aprpoxlmately  one-third  of 
the  world's  non-reproducible  resources  and 
energy.  Yet,  surprisingly  enough,  the  policy- 
makers of  this  country  demonstrate  only  a 
minimal  awareness  of  the  global  impUca- 
tlons  of  continued  U.S.  and  world  popula- 
tion growth. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Popxilatlon  which  you  propose  will  serve 
as  a  vehicle  lor  promoting  an  Increased 
awareness  by  those  policymakers  as  well  as 
the  general  public.  The  Committee  can  do 
this  by  demonstrating  that  continued  popu- 
lation growth  contributes  to  international 
food  and  resource  shortages,  environmental 
degradation,  Impeded  development  of  Third 
World   countries,    and   political    Instability. 

Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.  shares  your 
belief  that  continued  population  growth  Is 
one  of  the  root  causes  of  many  of  the  world's 
Ills  and  we  congratulate  you  for  looking 
beyond  the  symptoms  to  the  cause  In  seek- 
ing a  solution. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  Morgan, 
Executive  Director. 
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Amzrican  Freedom  From 
Hunger 

December 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheiter, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheiter: 
can  Freedom  from  Hunger 
mends  your  efforts  to  establish  a 
mltte©  on  Population  in  the  U.S. 
Representatives  to  examine  on  a 
basis  worldwide  population  gro'v 
the  moet  serious  global  problems  o 

At  present,  the  United  States 
Industrial  covmtrles  are  islands  01 
in  a  sea  of  poverty.  The  12  to  1 
between  rich  and  poor  nations 
while    popiUatlon    growth — most 
poor  countries— continues 

Efforts  to  flght  poverty  around 
through  assistance  In  health, 
trltlon  and  Improvements  in 
strongly  affected  by  these 
latlon  growth  rates. 

The  American  people  worry  abou  t 
ulatlon  problem  and  the  growing 
tween  rich  and  poor.  However,  we 
curbs  on  population  growth  rates 
not  solve  global  inequities.  We 
popiilation  is  part  of  the  systemlj; 
of  social  Injustice.  Deep  Inside 
can  knows  that  security  and 
last  quarter  of  the  20th  centunr 
this  nation  taking  an  active   an  1 
role  In  grappling  with  global  prol 

A  Select  Committee  on  Populat 
Important  step  In  underscoring  an 
commitment  to  the  Ideals  of 
and  social  Justice  worldwide. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oerald  E 

Executive 
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Washington,  D.C,  January 
Hon.  James  H.  Schetter, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schetter: 
tions  and  thanks  for  taking  the  initiative 
propose  a  Select  Committee  on 
This  should  help  surface  the  who! 
and  clarify  U.S.  policy.  You  have 
been  most  successful  in  obtaining 
ing  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
This  initiative  Is  Just  what  the  ^ 
attend  to  the  population  growth 
need. 

Sincerely, 

Pred  O 
Former    Assistant 

Population   and  Humanitarian 
sistance  AID 


PiNKK  AM, 

Administrc  tor 


N.C 


Ths 


>f  1 


reco  ?nlzes  1 


Baltimore,  Md.,  January 
Hon.  James  Schetter. 
V.S.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schetter  .  . 
written  to  extend  the  support  and 
ment   of   the   national   membersh 
National   Organization   for   Non-. 
regard  to  your  proposed  formation 
Committee  on  Population  in  the 
Representatives . 

As  one  of  its  concerns,  N.O  J^ 

need  to  raise  the  awareness  of 
and   policy   makers    to   the   role 
population  growth  plays  in  res< 
tlon,   environmental   corruption 
political  and  economic  global  pr_^ 

The  World  Population  Conferem 
1974  was  designed  to  focus  world 
on  population  problems.  While  mokt 
recognized  the  existence  of  populai  l 
lems  within  their  own  borders 
world  community,  there  was  much 
ment  about  causes  of  the  problems 
able  solutions.  A  World  PopulatioL 
Action  was  agreed  to  only  after  li 
bate.  This  conference  represented 
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time  that  virtually  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  faced  up  to  population  problems  and 
their  relationship  to  other  Important  eco- 
nomic and  social  Issues. 

The  U.S.  policy  makers  and  general  public 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  important  role 
our  country  needs  to  take  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  popTilatlon  problems  globally  as  well 
as  domestically.  The  U.S.  must  recognize  that 
while  Americans  account  for  only  six  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  population,  their  high 
per  capita  consumption  causes  the  size  and 
growth  of  their  population  to  have  a  dispro- 
portionate impact  on  world  resovirces,  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  Importance  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  now  appears  that  the  combina- 
tion of  Increasing  world  demands,  higher 
costs  of  fuels,  and  lower  grades  of  reserves  is 
overtaxing  supplies,  according  to  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  policy  makers  of 
our  country  are  not  paying  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  tremendous  implications  popula- 
tion has  for  the  future  of  our  country  and  of 
the  world.  We  fully  support  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  problems  more  intensively  in  the  hope 
of  laying  the  ground  work  for  creative  pro- 
ductive solutions. 
Sincerely, 

Carole  Ooldman, 
Executive  Director. 

Internationai,  Eoitcation 

Development,  Inc., 
New  York,  March  2, 1977. 
Hon.  James  H.  Schetter, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schetter:  I  was  very 
pleased  to  read  your  recent  N.T.  Times  Op. 
Ed.  article  on  the  essential  birth  reducing 
programs  to  level  population  growth.  I  am  In 
full  agreement  with  that  December  23rd 
statement. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  read  in  the  February 
Interdependent  an  article  stating  you  have 
proposed  a  House  Select  Committee  on 
Population. 

Our  organization  is  about  to  begin  a  three 
year  program  funded  by  AID  to  mobilize 
indigenous  organizations  in  Latin  America. 
In  the  third  year  we  will  be  including  Africa 
in  this  effort.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage 
local  leaders  to  work  collaboratively  on  in- 
tegrated development  programs.  Most  of  the 
IndigenoTis  group  leaders  we  will  be  working 
with  relate  directly  to  grass-root  problems 
affecting  the  poor.  Most  of  them  have  not 
been  including  a  population  component.  I 
feel  the  program  we  are  beginning  has 
tremendous  potential  for  reaching  the  rural 
poor  in  ways  to  which  they  can  immediately 
respond. 

I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  you  to  discuss  how  we  might 
try  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
population  growth  rate.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  on  your  next  trip  to  New 
York. 

Sincerely, 

Jane  K.  Boorstein, 
Director  of  Population  Programs. 

Consortium  on 
Parenthood  aptitude. 
New  York,  N.Y..  December  29,  1976. 
Hon.  James  Scheuer  and  Colleagues, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Scheuer:  The  Consortium  con- 
gratulates you  and  your  colleagues  who  have 
proposed  a  House  Select  Committee  on  Popu- 
lation. Your  leadership  is  greatly  to  be 
admired. 

We  recognize  how  vital  it  is  for  elected 
congressional  leaders  to  examine  profound 
world  questions  of  food,  resources,  demo- 
graphics. 


We  hope  the  Select  Committee  will  explore 
personal  dimensions  of  the  population  prob- 
lem as  well — such  as  the  psychological  de- 
terminants of  population  growth  in  various 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  offer  all  possible  professional  resources 
and  support  for  your  effort — and  look  for- 
ward eagerly  to  futiu'e  word  on  creation  of 
the  Select  Committee. 

We  again  thank  you  and  your  colleagues 
for  your  resolution  to  create  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Ellin  Peck,  Co-Director, 
For  the  Consortium  Board  and  Mem- 
bership 


PopTTLATioN  Food  Pttnd, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  February  2, 1977. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Scheuer:  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  you  had  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Population.  We  believe  that,  though  the  pub- 
lic has  not  yet  accepted  it,  overpopulation  is 
the  most  dangerous  pressure  on  global  sta- 
bility we  face. 

I  am  enclosing  a  paper  by  Dr.  Cargllle 
(President  of  Population  Food  Fund]  on 
NIH's  lack  of  policy  direction  and  also  a  pa- 
per which  we  prepared  for  a  member  of  the 
Carter  Transition  Team  at  HEW.  The  latter 
outlines  the  immensity  of  the  population 
problem,  points  to  the  institutional  vacuum 
in  policy  making,  and  suggests  the  need  for 
presidential  leadership  and  a  new  Institu- 
tional authority,  perhaps  at  the  Cabinet 
level,  to  formulate  and  coordinate  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  coherent  population  policy. 

Please  let  us  know  if  the  Population/Food 
Fund  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  the 
Select  Committee  in  its  important  work. 
Sincerely, 

Eliot  Olassheim, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Population/ 
Food  Fund. 


The  Environmental  Fund, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  30. 1976. 
Hon.  James^I^Schetter, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schetter:  The  Environmental 
Fund  is  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  proposed  creation  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  Population.  We  believe 
that  there  is  no  more  pressing  or  more  urgent 
problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed  by  Con- 
gress than  the  effect  of  population  growth 
on  the  human  environment. 

The  critical  question  that  mankind  faces  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  whether  his  ingenuity  and  creativity 
will  stabilize  his  numbers  or  whether  nature, 
through  famine,  pestilence  and  war,  will  halt 
population  growth.  It  is  a  problem  unprece- 
dented in  all  of  human  history. 

Almost  a  decade  ago,  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Population  recommended  that 
the  U.S.  seek  to  stabilize  its  population.  How- 
ever, since  that  time,  the  U.S.  population  has 
not  only  continued  to  increase,  but  Increased 
at  a  faster  rate,  primarily  due  to  Illegal  im- 
migration. 

In  the  poorest  parts  of  the  world,  popula- 
tions continue  to  grow  at  rates  higher  than 
those  of  ten  years  ago.  For  example,  Asia 
(excluding  P.R.C.)  grows  by  2.2%;  Africa 
grows  by  2.8%;  Latin  America  grows  by  2.6% . 
These  growth  rates,  if  continued,  mean  pop- 
ulations will  almost  double  each  generation. 
But  as  a  recent  WorldWatch  publication 
warned,  the  world's  population  may  never 
double  because  of  the  growing  environmental 
destruction  and  the  resulting  rise  in  death 
rates. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  development 
efforts  of  this  country,  or  any  other  country, 
can  be  successful,  if  the  world's  population 
doubles  in  so  short  a  time. 

Speaking  before  the  second  committee  of 
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the  General  Assembly  a  few  weeks  ago.  Sen- 
ator McQovern  underscored  the  dilemma  we 
face: 

"Development  which  ignores  action- 
oriented  population  programs  is  no  develop- 
ment at  all  .  .  .  Without  a  halt  to  popula- 
tion growth,  development  and  food  aid  assist- 
ance cannot  result  In  meaningful  social 
change." 

As  poor  nations'  populations  continue  to 
grow,  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  will  continue  to  grow.  In  addition, 
the  rapacious  consumption  of  raw  materials 
by  the  industrialized  world  cannot  long  be 
controlled  if  its  population  continues  to  grow. 

The  establishment  of  a  population  com- 
mittee would  enable  Congress  to  consider 
carefully  the  problems  raised  by  population 
growth  both  here  in  America  and  worldwide. 
It  would  make  it  possible  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions that  have  not  been  asked  before.  The 
answers  which  the  Committee  seeks  are  des- 
parately  needed  In  this  crowded  world  of 
ours.  What  those  answers  are  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  would  gladly  support  the  task 
of  seeking  them. 

If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  help, 
please  let  us  know. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Justin  Blackwelder. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  3,  1977] 
Fighting  the  Population  Battle 

A  potentially  useful  project  is  gaining  in 
the  House  to  sharpen  the  American  attack 
on  the  world  population  problem.  Under  a 
proposal  carefully  framed  by  Rep.  James 
Scheuer  (D-N.Y.)  to  mute  domestic  oppo- 
sition, and  co-sponsored  by  200-plus  House 
members,  a  select  committee  would  be  set  up 
to  study  for  two  years  ( 1 )  the  "major  adverse 
effects"  of  international  population  growth, 
(2)  "approaches"  to  cope  with  it  "with  em- 
phasis on  those  measures  designed  to  reduce 
the  frequency  of  conception  rather  than  the 
termination  of  pregnancy,"  and  (3)  "means 
to  encourage"  countries  to  adopt  "proven" 
fertility-reduction  methods.  Only  tangen- 
tially,  it  seems,  would  the  committee  enter 
domestic  waters. 

The  steam  behind  this  proposal  seems  to 
arise  less  from  a  dissatisfaction  with  U.S. 
government  population  programs  than  from 
the  deepening  frustration  many  Americans 
feel  as  they  watch  population  growth  chew 
Into  the  resource  base  and  development  ef- 
forts of  the  world's  neediest  countries.  Amer- 
ican-supported family-planning  programs 
are  now  funded  at  the  rate  of  $143  million. 
This  is  due  to  rise  to  $177  million  next  year. 
To  the  extent  that  general  development 
rather  than  any  specific  family  planning  pro- 
gram reduces  fertility  rates,  to  be  sure,  the 
American  contribution  to  population  control 
is  much  greater.  But  the  problem  remains 
huge. 

Much  more  than  money  is  Involved.  Re- 
seeirch  on  cheap,  reliable  and  safe  contra- 
ception methods,  for  Instance,  is  considered 
Inadequate.  The  Integration  of  family-plan- 
ning programs  into  overall  development 
planning  needs  to  be  furthered.  Techniques 
for  mobilizing  social  pressures  against  large 
families — techniques  short  of  coercion — 
must  be  refined.  The  way  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  organized  to  conduct  population 
activities,  and  to  bring  its  influence  effec- 
tively to  bear  on  foreign  governments,  is 
scarcely  beyond  improvement.  The  Helms 
amendment,  barring  use  of  aid  funds  for 
foreign  abortion  programs;  severely  limits 
American  relevance  to  foreign  needs.  It  must 
also  be  asked  if  the  United  States  would  not 
have  a  higher  claim  to  advise  other  coTm- 
tries  on  their  official  population  policies  If 
It  had  one  Itself. 

The  *cGmplexity  of  these  questions  is  no 
reason  why  a  select  House  committee  should 


not  help  other  concerned  Americans,  In  and 
out  of  government,  to  cope  with  them.  Rapid 
or  "excessive"  population  growth  is  as  ur- 
gent as  any  issue  on  the  U.S.  International 
agenda. 


PRESIDENT   CARTER'S   DISCHARGE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  pennission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
deny  automatic  veterans'  benefits  to 
those  individuals  who  will  be  receiving 
upgraded  discharges  from  the  adminis- 
tration's program  for  review  of  Viet- 
nam-era discharges.  I  would  like  to  in- 
vite those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  to  join  me  as  cosponsors. 

This  legislation  is  not  offered  as  the 
result  of  bitterness,  nor  would  it  com- 
pletely deny  benefits  to  the  veterans 
concerned.  It  merely  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  "compassion,"  which  is  the 
administration's  purpose  in  upgrading 
discharges,  and  "honorable  service," 
which  is  what  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try pay  for  when  they  extend  veterans 
benefits  to  those  who  have  earned  them. 

My  bill  will  preclude  veterans  who  have 
received  upgraded  discharges  as  a  result 
of  the  lowered  standards  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  from  automatically 
qualifying  for  veterans'  benefits.  How- 
ever, it  still  allows  these  veterans  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
a  determination  of  the  character  of  their 
sei-vice,  under  procedures  that  have 
existed  for  years.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  then  review  the  applicant's 
service  record  comprehensively,  and  if  it 
is  found  that  a  person's  service  was  other 
than  dishonorable,  he  will  receive  vet- 
erans' benefits.  This  is  the  procedure  vet- 
erans with  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges have  been  requii'ed  to  follow  for 
years,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  abandon 
the  procedures  for  a  select  group  who 
have  received  a  Presidential  windfall. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  eminently 
fair  to  all  concerned.  The  person  who 
takes  advantage  of  the  lowered  stand- 
ards of  the  Carter  program  is  not  com- 
pletely precluded  from  receiving  benefits, 
and  has  the  same  opportunity  to  receive 
them  as  veterans  of  other  eras.  The  vet- 
eran who  served  honorably  and  well  is 
able  to  maintain  some  sense  of  worth 
regarding  his  effort.  And  the  taxpayers 
who  foot  the  bill  will  be  paying  benefits 
only  to  those  who  earned  them  with  hon- 
orable service. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  orders  today 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Holt)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes),  for  April  4,  5,  and  6, 
1977,  on  account  of  eye  surgery. 

Mr.  Jeffords  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Stump,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation,  as  requested  by  Chairman 
Anderson. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marriott)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Steers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stockman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60  min- 
utes, April  19. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  15  minutes,  April  5. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huckaby)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Preyer,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nichols,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fary,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
e:<ceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,047. 

Mr.  Wylie,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  following  Mr.  Hammerschmidt's 
remarks  on  H.R.  3695  and  H.R.  5027. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fpct  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
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Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Printer  to  cost  $2,174. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  and  to  include 
neoas  matter,  notwithstanding  th( 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
cost  $886. 

fThe  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Marriott)  and  to 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  RiNALDO  In  two  instances 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Grasslet. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Broomfbeld. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  th 
quest  of  Mr.  Huckaby)  and  to 
extraneoi;s  matter: ) 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Byron  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Frasfr  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fary  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee  In  flv( 
stances. 

Mr.  ANmmzio  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in   IC 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Teague  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Downey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  WiRTH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Holland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  four  instances 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Obey  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  Instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  In  two 
stances. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  SncEs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Mann  in  three  instances 
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senate  bills  referred 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  37.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5906),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

S.  1153.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  to  reassign  cer- 
tain functions  and  authorities  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


enrolled  bill  signed 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  4800.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  626.  An  act  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit 
to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government;  and  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  5,  1977,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1152.  A  letter  from  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1976  on  animal  welfare  en- 
forcement, pursuant  to  section  25  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  obligate  fimds  available  In  the 
DOD  stock  fund  for  war  reserve  Inventory 
for  the  Army,  pursuant  to  section  735  of 
Public  Law  94-419;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1977  to 
the  Department  of  the  TreastuTr  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,"  U.S.  Customs  Service,  has 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(e)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1155.  A  letter  from  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 


the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1977  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,"  U.S.  Secret  Service,  has  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  of  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679(e) 
(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Fund  has 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(e)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  proposed  closure  of  Craig  Air 
Force  Base,  Selma,  Ala.,  pursuant  to  section 
612  of  Public  Law  94-431;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  the  Justification 
for  the  proposed  closure  of  Ktncheloe  Air 
Force  Base,  Mich.,  pursuant  to  section  612 
(a)  of  Public  Law  94-431;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  the  Justification 
for  the  proposed  closure  of  Webb  Air  Force 
Base.  Big  Spring,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section 
612(a)  of  Public  Law  94-431;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  six 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendations  for  changing 
the  allocation  formula  for  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  funds,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public 
Law  93-379;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting the  second  annual  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  Statistics,  pur- 
suant to  section  443  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1165.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  a  proposed  final  regu- 
lation for  research  projects  In  vocational  ed- 
ucation, pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association,  transmitting 
the  Association's  fourth  annual  report,  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1976.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 439  (n)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended  (90  Stat.  2141);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Small  Business  Administration,   trans- 
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mlttlng  a  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  diu:- 
ing  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system  for  the  ,Alr  Force  Academy  Li- 
brary, piu-suant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  proposed  Presidential  archival 
depository  to  house  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Library  In  Boston.  iMass..  pursuant 
to  44  U.S.C.  2108;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  receipt  of  project  proposals  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from 
Santa  Maria  Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District,  Cameron  County  No.  4.  Tex.,  for  a 
supplemental  loan,  and  from  Grahani-Curtls 
Canal  Cos.,  Arizona,  for  a  cost  escalation 
grant,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1171.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Pakistan  (trans- 
mittal No.  MC-28-77),  pursuant  to  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1172.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  to  extend  for  2  fiscal 
years  the  appropriation  authorizations  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  that 
act;  t^  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  his  comments  on  the  proposed 
rules  of  practice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  respecting  matters  Involving 
common  carriers  by  railroad,  pursuant  to 
section  305(b)  of  Public  Law  94-210;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974. 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  and 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act 
to  provide  for  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  the  weatherlzatlon  as- 
sistance program,  pursuant  to  section  421  of 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(c)  of  the  act  (66  Stat.  214,  76 
Stat.  1247);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  order  suspending  deportation  under  the 
authority  of  section  244(a)  (21  of  the  Immi- 
gration   and    Nationality    Act,    piu-suant    to 
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section  244(c)  of  the  act  (66  Stat.  214,  76 
Stat.  1247);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  1332(a)  (1)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts  In  suits  between  citizens  of 
different  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Dh-ector,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Jiu-y  Selection  and  Service  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  to  make  the  excuse  of 
prospective  jxu-ors  from  federal  Jury  service 
on  the  grounds  of  distance  from  the  place 
Ox  holding  court  contingent  upon  a  showing 
of  hardship  on  an  individual  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  actions 
taken  to  insure  service  is  provided  by  U.S. 
fiag  commercial  vessels  to  each  of  the 
Nation's  four  seacoasts,  pursuant  to  section 
809  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  on  railroad-highway  demonstration 
projects,  pursuant  to  section  163 (n)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1182.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  building  project  survey  for 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  adopted  June  29. 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  eighth  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
noimiarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
section  410  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  F-16  aircraft  pro- 
gram (PSAD-77-41,  April  1,  1977);  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Armed  Services. 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  role  of  social  research  and 
development  in  formulating  social  policy 
(HRD-77-34,  April  4,  1977);  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 

March  31,  1977,  the  following  reports  were 

filed  on  April  1.  1977] 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5117.  A  bill  to  provide 
temporary  authorities  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  facilitate  emergency  actions  to 
mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-155).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5306.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 


of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  95-156).  Refererd  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  5101.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
95-157).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  April  4, 1977] 
,    Mr.   ULLMAN.   Committee   of   conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4800   (Rept.  No. 
95-158).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  5675.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
Invest  public  moneys,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  95-159,  Pt.  I) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3365  (Rept.  No 
95-160).  Ordered  to  be   printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
BEn,ENSON,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Phasee. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kil- 
DEE.  Mr.  Krebs,  Ms.  Mikitlski.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moak- 
LET,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Murphy   of  Pennsylvania.   Mr! 
Nix,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.   RoDiNo,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Schbtter,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Charles  h.  Wil- 
son of  California) : 
H.R.  5934.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment   of    the    Eleanor    Roosevelt    National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE: 
HJl.  5935.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  an  enumeration  of  horses 
In  1978  and  every  5  years  thereafter:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abdnor)  : 
HJl.  5936.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assist  veterans  with  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
upper  and  one  lower  extremity  to  acquire 
specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  5937.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  CTean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  and  for  other  pmposes:    to 
the  Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA: 
H.R.  5938.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  from 
10  years  to  15  years  the  period  In  which 
veterans'  educational  assistance  may  be 
used;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  5939.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  certain  admin- 
istrative requirements  of  the  veterans  edu- 
cations program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Battcus,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  BoNioR,  Ms.  Bttrke  of  California^ 
Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Rich- 
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MOOT),  Mr.  BoTBAL,  Mr.  Sc: 
Spellman,   Mr.   VxNTO,   Mr 
and  Mr.  Chaxles  Wilson  of 
H.R.   5940.   A  bin   to  establish 
pendent  agency  to  administer  the 
revenue  laws;   to  the  Committee  (|a 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PREY    (for  himself  ind  Mr. 
Steiger)  : 
H.B.  5941.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain 
clpients  of  veterans'  pension  and 
tlon  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
slon  or  compensation  reduced,  or 
thereto  discontinued,  because  of 
creases  In  monthly  benefits  under 
Security  Act  and  other  Federal 
programs;    to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

HJl.  5942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provl  le 
Ice  pension   to   certain   veterans   oi 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  wldov/s 
veterans;    to    the    Committee    on 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for 
Abdkob,  Mr.  Abmstronc,  Mr. 
Mr.  Bloxtin,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
RETTE,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr 
Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Winn) 
H.R.  6943.  A  bill  to  encourage  th< 
llshment  of  Mrlnd  erosion  control  and 
habitat   areas   which   meet   standards 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
H.R.  6944.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
any   Federal   department   or   agency 
aside  the  total  amount  of  any 
by  such  department  or  agency  for 
surplus  area:  to  the  Committee  on 
ment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER    (for 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr 
HJl.  5945.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation 
tain  anticompetitive  developments  in 
rlcultural  Industry;  to  the  Committee 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.   KEYS    (for  herself 
Yates)  : 
H.R.  5946.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
proprlate  participation  by  professional 
Istered  nurses  In  the  peer  review,  and 
activities  authorized  thereunder; 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   JOHNSON   of  Colora4o 
himself,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
SING,  Mr.  Caphto,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 

Mr.     FRENZEL,     Mr.     SEIBEBLIltc 

Emery,   Mr.  Collins  of 
McClosket,    Mr.    Whitehu 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Pi:kwinski,  Mr  i 
WICK.  Mr.  KETCHtTM,  Mr. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ottingkr,  Mi 
and  Mr.  Stmms)  : 
HJl.  5947.  A  bill  to  repeal  Federal 

slons   of  law  establishing  agrlcultur  il 

grams  concerning  the  marketing  of 

support  for  tobacco;  to  the 

Agrlcultvire. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON   of   Colora4o 
himself,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
nla,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  PrttchaJid 
Htde,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
H.R.  5948.  A  bill  to  repeal  Federal 

slons  of  law  establishing  agricultural 

grams  concerning  the  marketing  of 

support  for  tobacco;  to  the 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KETOUUM : 
HJl.  6949.  A  bUl  to  establish  a 

tegrtty  Section  within  the 

Justice;  to  the  Cominlttee  on  the  Juhldary. 
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By  Mr.  KETCHUM   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Byron,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Harsha.  Mr. 

Bttrleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Collins  of 

Texas,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Nix,  and 

Mr.  MzNETA)  : 

H.R.  6960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  respecting  the 

treatment  of  saccharin  as  a  food  additive; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lxjn- 
dine,  and  Mr.  Kildee)  : 
H.R.  5951.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  to  local  agencies  for  converting  closed 
school  buildings  to  efficient,  alternate  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Van  Deeblin)  : 
H.R.  5952.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps  on  animals  In 
the  United   States;    to   the  Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MCDONALD: 
HJt.  5953.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  certain 
restrictions  therein  pertaining  to  the  use. 
In  the  financing  of  State  social  services  pro- 
grams,  of  goods  and  services  provided  in 
kind  by  a  private  entity  and  of  donated  pri- 
vate funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   MARTIN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Stanton, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Sebelitts,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,   Mr.  Simon,   Mr.  Hage- 
dorn,    Mrs.    Metner,    Mr.    John    T. 
Myers,  Mr.  Stockman.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Ketchttm)  : 
H.R.   5954.   A   bill   to   amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  an 
evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  certain 
food  additives  and  to  permit  the  marketing  of 
saccharin  until  such  an  evaluation  can  be 
made  of  it;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MATHIS: 
H.R.  6965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  define  the  term  "navigable  waters"  as  It 
applies  to  Corps  of  Engineers  responsibility 
and  authority  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA : 
H.R.  6956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    that 
amounts  received  imder  certain  tuition  re- 
mission programs  win  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MIKVA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bauctts,  Mrs.  Btjrke  of  California, 
Mr.    Dellttms,    Mr.    Downey,    Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.    Solarz,    Mrs.    Sfellican,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Yatbon)  : 
HJR.  5957.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  in 
certain  sales  representatives  practices,  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  certain  sales  representa- 
tives terminated  from  their  account  without 
Justification,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Pursell)  : 
H.R.  6958.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  em- 
ployees compensated  at  the  rates  in  effect 
for  OS-13  and  above  to  disclose  each  position 
held  by  such  employees  during  the  3  years 
preceding  and  foUowlng  their  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MINISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  EVans 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
HH.  5959.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Kildee,    Mr.    Cough- 
LiN.   Mr.  Hannafoed,   Mr.  Traxleh. 
Mr.   Baucus,   Ms.   Oakar,   Mr.   Mc- 
Cloby,  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat): 
HH.  5960.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ChUd  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.  5961.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction   from    gross   Income   for   expense 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  5962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $7,500  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to   further   Increases   under   the   automatic 
adjustment   provisions)    is   permitted   each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ' 
Means. 

H.R.  5963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  tax  Imposed  on  tax  preferences  from  10 
to  14  percent  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
tax  preferences  exempt  from  such  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  JOHN  T.  MYERS: 
HJl.  6964.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
of  stolen  livestock  and  the  sale  or  receipt  of 
such  livestock;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  6965.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  to 
limit  the  half-cost  restriction  on  certain  in- 
sured loans  to  first-year  stiidents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5966.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  and  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  that  ad- 
justments In  the  pay  for  Members  of  Congress 
may  not  take  effect  unless  specifically  ap- 
proved by  each  House  of  the  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  6967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  benefits  thereunder 
shall  continue  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  (or  of  the  insured  individual's 
death  in  the  case  of  a  dependent).  Instead 
of  terminating  with  the  preceding  month, 
unless  the  resulting  delay  in  survivor  ellgl- 
bUlty  would  reduce  total  famUy  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5968.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Boundary 
Waters  Wilderness,  to  establish  the  Boundary 
Waters  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5969.  A  bill  to  grant  admission  to  the 
United  States  to  certain  nationals  of  ChUe 
and  the  spouses,  chUdren  and  parents  of 
such  nationals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  5970.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1978,  for  procure- 
ment   of    aircraft,    missUes.    naval    vessels. 
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tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    QUIE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana) : 
H.R.  5971.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lock  and  dam  project  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  near  Alton.  111.,  to  revoke  au- 
thority for  12-foot  channel  studies  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  ROBINSON: 
H.R.  5972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  an  election  under  subchapter  S  of 
such  code  with  respect  to  a  small  business 
corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.  5973.  A  bUl  to  change  certain  criteria 
for  determining  whether  an  alien  Is  deport- 
able as  a  public  charge  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  provide  that  an 
alien  who  receives  certain  types  of  public 
assistance  shaU  be  investigated  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  determine  whether  such 
alien  is  deportable  'as  a  public  charge  under 
such  act;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6974.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  alien 
may  not  qualify  for  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  unless  he  not  only  Is  a  per- 
manent resident  of  the  United  States  but 
has  also  continuously  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  a  least  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Sebelius.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Roncalio)  : 
H.R.  5975.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Trails  West  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Caputo, 
Mr.     Cleveland.     Mr.     Collins     of 
Texas.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Mr.    DORNAN,    Mr.    Fauntboy.    Mr. 
Gephardt.     Mr.     Jones     of     North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kbebs. 
Mr.   Murphy   of  Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Simon.     Mr.     Walgren,     and     Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  5976.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  THOMPSON: 
HJi.   5977.   A  bin   to   amend  the   PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  medical  facilities  for  treatment 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6978.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service;  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings 
in  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6979.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement of  clvU  service  retirement  survivor 


annuities  for  certain  widows  and  widowers 
whose  remarriages  occurred  before  July  18, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  5980.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  provide  space 
in  the  Old  Post  Office  BuUding  to  tenants 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  and  Mr.  Brademas)  : 
H.R.  6981.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  American 
Polklife  Preservation  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ftthian,  and  Mr.  Marriott)  : 
HJl.  6982.  A  bin  to  provide  that  any  in- 
crease In  the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress proposed  during  any  Congress  shan  not 
take  effect  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blouin,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.   Hannaford,   Mr.    Panetta.   Mr. 
Patterson  of  California.  Mrs.  Spell- 
man.  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  5983.  A  bill  to  protect  citizens'  privacy 
rights,  establishing  guidelines  for  access  to 
third  party  records,  regulating  the  use  of 
mall     covers,     limiting     telephone     service 
monitoring,    and   protecting   nonaural   wire 
communications;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
HJl.  6984.  A  bill  to  require  committee  re- 
ports on  proposed  legislation  to  contain 
statements  of  the  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  which  will  be  imposed  on 
private  business  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  such  proposed  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   CONYERS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Moffett,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Dices,  and 
Mr.  Dellums)  : 
H.R.  5985.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  rules 
with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
before  grand  Juries  in  order  better  to  protect 
the   constitutional   rights   and   liberties   of 
such  witnesses  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to 
provide  for  Independent  inquiries  by  grand 
Juries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bboyhill,  Mr.  John  T.  Myebs,  Mr. 
Carb,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Waggonner,    Mr.    Corcoran    of    Il- 
linois.  Mr.   Edwards   of   Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,   Mr.   Price.   Mr.   Hansen,   Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Htde, 
Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  and  Mr.  Volkmer)  : 
H.R.  5986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  and  for  other  nurposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   PASCELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Goodling,  Ms. 
Meyneh,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Whttehurst,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
HJl.  5987.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress   to  retired   members   of   the   uni- 
formed services,  members  of  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  members 


of  the  Public  Health  Service  Reserve  Corps 
to  accept  employment  with  foreign  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE : 
H.R.  5988.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  authority  of 
States  and  their  subdivisions  to  impose  taxes 
with  respect  to  income  on  residents  of  other 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5989.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5520 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  withholding  of  city  taxes  from  the  pay 
of  Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.   5990.    A   bill   to   limit   ClvU   service 
disciplinary  actions  In  certain  cases  Involv- 
ing the  failure  of  an  employee   to  report 
as  directed  for  the  service  of  process;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself,  lit. 
Buchanan,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  5991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  with  respect  to  the  sum- 
mer food  service  program  for  chUdren;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Kostmayer)  : 
H.R.  5992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  exclude  from  ad- 
mission into  and  to  deport  from  the  United 
States  all  aUens  who  persecuted  others  on 
the  basis  of  religion,  race,  or  national  origin 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nazi  government 
of  Germany;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
HJl.  5993.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   provide   credlto 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  in- 
sulation  and   solar   energy   equipment   ex- 
penditures In  residences,  and  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  low-interest 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  for  qualified 
energy  Investments:  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Small  Business. 
By    Mr.    MOORE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mathis.     Mr.     Bbeaux.     and     Mr. 
Huckaby) : 
H.R.  5994.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Rice  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1976  through  the  1981  crops  of 
rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  5995.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  racketeering 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  5996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  order  to  tissist  them 
In  meeting  the  emergency  caxised  by  the  high 
costs  of  fuel  and  fuel  shortages  and  ad- 
verse weather  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  5997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RISENHOOVEB: 
H.R.  5998.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

H.R.  5999.  A  bin  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  or  principal  value 
of  other  securities  which  may  be  Issued  by 
motor  carriers  without  authorization  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  HAGEDORN: 
H.R  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6001.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
to  expand  the  applicability  of 
the  act  to  activities  which  affect 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6002.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
matlc  cost-of-living  benefit  Increase  i 
ized  thereunder  shall  be  made  on 
annual  basis  (rather  than  only  on 
basis  as  at  present) ;   to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STANGELAND    (for 
Mr.  Geassley,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Phessler) : 
H.R.  6003.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the  e 
and  the  amount  of,  certain  disastei 
paid  with  regard  to  wheat  and 
shall  be  based  on  the  actual  acreage  > 
in  such  commodity;   to  the 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON   (for 
Bbown  of  California,  Mr 

SCHMIDT,  Mr.  MtTRPHT  Of 

Mr.  Rtan,  and  Mr.  Bonker 
H.R.  6004.  A  bUI  to  reduce  the 
earthquakes,  and  for  other  pvu-pose^ 
Committee  on  Science  and 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
himself,  Mr.  Patten,  Ms 
Baucus,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.   U: 
Mann,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr. 
Metneb.  Mr.  Vandes  Jagt, 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Ahcheh, 
DEE,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 
H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  tc 
for  the  designation  of  a  week  as 
pus  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAW80N: 
H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  to 
Ize  the  President   to  issue  a  proc 
designating  the  week  in  November 
eludes  Thanksgiving  Day   in  each 
National  Family  Week;  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself 
Mabket) : 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
vide  for  the  direct  popular  electio  i 
President  and  Vice  President  of  th 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bttrke  ol 
Mr.    Crane,    Mr.    Dan 
DoDD,  Mr.  Fart,  Mr.  Htde, 
Clobt,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Mr.    MuRPHT    of   Illinois, 
Udall) : 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  to 
monument  to  General  Draza 
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H.R.  4C82— -RENEGOTIATflON 
REFORM  ACT  OF  197' 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWl  EY 


OF  NEW    YORK 


REPRESENTS  nVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  April  4.  1977 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Banking,  Prance  an( 
Affairs  Committee  heard  testir^ony 
H.R.   4082,   the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1977. 

I  am  very  concerned  about 
this  bill  would  have  on  small 
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the  District  of  Colximbla,  in  recognition  of 
the  role  he  played  in  saving  the  lives  of  ap- 
proximately 500  U.S.  airmen  in  Yugoslavia 
during  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hotise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.J.  Res.  376.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  14,  1977,  as  National  Free  Enterprise 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   ENGLISH    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Hiohtower)  : 
H.J.  Res.  376.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish   priorities    for   the    usage    of    natxiral 
gas  for  agricultural  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  FENWICK: 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Fri- 
day of  April  each  year  as  National  Arbor 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    MOTTL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Archer,     Mr.     Badham,     and     Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York) : 
H.J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   to    prohibit   compelling   at- 
tendance   In   schools   other   than    the   one 
nearest  the  residence  and  to  Insure  equal 
educational   opportunities  for   all   students 
wherever  located;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MARKS    (for    himself,    Mrs. 

Chisholm,     Mr.      Cornwell,     Mr. 

Market  and  Mr.  Richmond)  : 

H.   Con.  Res.   187.   Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 

respect  to  potential  cancer  risks  associated 

with    past    radiation    treatment    of    tonsil, 

adenoid,  thymus,  and  similar  problems;  to 

the   Committee  on   Interstate   and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By   Mr.    HORTON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Treen, 
Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Jen- 
bette,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Whalen,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Whttlet, 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.   Cor- 
coran  of   Illinois,    Mr.    Robert    W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ni:al,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.   O'Brien,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  Patterson 
of  California) : 
H.  Res.  471.  Resolution  to  amend  clause 
7  of  Rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H.    Res.    472.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  ban  on  saccharin 
should  take  effect  without  prior  congression- 
al approval;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLOUIN: 
HJt.  6005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
W.  QuUltn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.MIKVA: 
B.S..  6006.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  Ned- 
log  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
HJ{.  6007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hablb 
Haddad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows:  

75.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative 
to  firearms  control;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

76.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  requesting  that  Congress 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
a  national  coal  policy;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

70.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  La  Soci6t6 
des  Quarante  Hommes  et  Hult  Chevaux, 
Grande  Volture  No.  832,  Paris,  France,  rela- 
tive to  amnesty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

71.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
Water  Sanitation  Commission,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  relative  to  the  deadline  for  application 
of  "best  practicable  control  technology  cur- 
rently available"  to  effiuent  treatment  under 
Public  Law  92-600;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

72.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  Sew- 
ard, Alaska,  relative  to  the  trans-Alaska  gas 
pipeline;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

73.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Yonkers  New  York,  relative  to  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  raw  sugar;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Agrl- 
cultiire. 
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men.  I  intend  to  support  efforts  to  raise 
the  minimum  threshold  floor  to  $5  mil- 
lion, to  exempt  many  small  businesses 
from  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  submit  my  testimony 
as  part  of  the  Record  : 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey's  Testimont  Be- 
fore the  Oversight  and  Renegotiation 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking,  Fi- 
nance AND  UEBAN  AFFAIBS  COMMITTEE, 
Mabch  29.  1977 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  committee  today 
to  testify  on  HJt.  4082,  the  Renegotiation 
Reform  Act  of  1977. 
Let  me  begin  my  testimony  by  stating  that 


I  am  no  expert  in  the  field.  But,  I  did  feel 
that  it  was  Important  for  the  committee  to 
hear  a  number  of  complaints  about  the  re- 
negotiation Act  that  have  been  voiced  by 
the  small  business  community  of  Long  Is- 
land. With  me  today  are  Mr.  Robert  V.  Cox 
and  Mr.  John  Brown  of  the  Long  Island  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  and  Industry  and 
Mr.  Manfred  Goldstein,  a  professional  con- 
sultant to  small  businessmen.  They  will  fol- 
low up  my  comments  with  specific  testimony 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  act  on  small 
businesses. 

I  offer  no  specific  solutions,  although  the 
small  businessmen  who  follow  me  may.  My 
interest  Is  to  outline  some  problems  with 
the  present  act  which  I  hope  this  commit- 
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tee  will  consider  before  it  completes  Its  work  tion  Board  that  they  wiU  be^  subject  to  dls-  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  concentrate  its 

on  the  bUl  introduced  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  proportionate  scrutiny  if  they  do  business  efforts  against  big  contractors  and  not  sLall 

^Ji^^Bii-  with  Uncle  Sam.  businesses. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  witnesses  you  My  small  business  constituents  tell  me  that  For    it  would  be  traeir  if  Kmaii  h 

will  hear  today  share  my  concerns  about  the  one  reason  they  are  subject  to  such  scrutiny  men  were  driven  frnm  t^A  H»f«!,,:  °^'^®^" 

Renegotiation  Act.  These  concerns  were  sue-  by  the  Board  is  their  lack  of  a  battery  of  law-  mentleld  hS.l^eTr^^L^^lTTr..l          K 

cinctly  stated  by  Goodwin  Chase,  President  yers  and  accountants  that  large  defense  con-  S!^i„tl„                      misguided  government 

Carter's  choice  to  chair  the  Renegotiation  tractors  use  to  combat  allegations  of  excess  ^^ 

Board,  who  has  been  quoted  recently  as  say-  profits.   In   addition,   large   firms   can   shift  appendix  a 

Ing  that  the  Board's  focus  in  recovering  prof-  overhead  costs,  therefore  paper  profits,  from  Total  sales  category  (renegotiahle/non- 

Its  has  been  "generally  in  minimal  dollar  one  division  to  another  in  order  to  satisfy  renegotiable) 

amounts — from  small  defense  contractors".  the  Government — an  accounting  capability 

As  the  chart  I  brought  along  with  me  that  small  businessmen  don't  usually  enjoy.  ^       thousands] 

shows,    small    businesses    are    renegotiated  In  sum,  my  small  business  friends  believe  Excessive  profit 

more   often  and   forfeit  more  money   than  that  the  Board  concentrates  on  them  because  determinations 

their  larger  counterparts.  they  make  easier  targets   than  larger  cor-  fiscal  years 

For  Instance,  small  businesses  with  total  porations.  1972-76  totals 

sales  from  $1  to  $10  million  accounted  for  34  I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point  based     r?pitpt^t??'"*°'^ *^^'  ^^"^ 

percent  of  all  excess  profit  determinations  on  testimony  I  have  heard  as  a  member  of  «o  ^n,,"!!;"*'    .o      .,„ 

by   the  Board   between   1972   and   1976.   In  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  There  has         H  ^„°^  1°  !!  ^^\°^ —      »■  "^^S 

contrast  during  that  same  period,  large  de-  been  a  dramatic  growth  in  other  Government         ^4  ^„u°^  Z.  It      „!,      ^°'  ^^ 

fense  contractors  with  sales  of  over  $250  mil-  monitoring  techniques  dealing  with  defense         It  ™,,„°„  ^°  !«  ^,„      " '''  ^' 

lion  accounted  for  only  13  percent  of  these  procurement.  Legislation  and  protections  like         It  m.„!nn  t^  l^  ^uu^^~ o'  "^^^ 

determinations.  In  terms  of  monies  collected,  the  truth  in  Negotiations  Act,  the  cost  ac-         a,  ^n  ,°n  t^  II  ^11^   ?'  ^°^ 

the  same  pattern  holds— approximately  $78  counting  standards,  performance  reporting,         lo  "  i,°n  :°  !q  ^,„!^°-- —       !'  2?° 

million  from  firms  below  $10  million  in  total  the  establishment  of  the  Defense  Contract        go  ^1   °°  ^  l.rT^lu^- !'  !59 

sales  and  approximately   $30   million  from  Audit  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Contract  Ad-         sin  million  to  ^nTniH^,; ^^'tll 

firms  a|pve  $250  million  in  sales.  In  the  past  ministration  Services  branch  have  all  been         fgo  ^J  ion  to  sso  ^   ^n 2'  2?? 

four  yefffs,  over  one-third  of  the  excess  profit  instituted  since   the   Renegotiation   Act   of         $50  Sui  on  to  »70  Son o'l^ 

determinations  and  over  one-third  of  monies  1951.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  other  checks         570  million  to  ft90  m  nion T'  ??s 

Jw^fif*  V.IM°'"^  ""T  *^^  smallest  firms  would   certainly   be   adequate   to   watohdog         s90  million  to  $110  milUon" 4  600 

that  file  with  the  Board.  small  businesses  if  they  were  exempted  from         $110  million  to  S130  million 00  noo 

thl  ?ot"^  '""l'  ''''  ^r^'^  administration  of  the  act.  JJ JJ  ^Z^  S  lllo  Si"  ionl-"     11'  S?6 

the  act  has  been  arb  trary  and  uneven  as  It  In   conclusion,   let  me   say   that  I  firmly  $150  mUlion  to  $170  million                  2  600 

affects  the  small  businers  community.  believe  In  the  principle  of  stemming  excess  $170  million  to  $190  million                  5  625 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  clear  case  of  the  profits  in  defense  procurements.  I  also  be-  §190  million  to  $210  million 

government  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  lieve  that  the  small   businessman's  experi-  $210  million  to  $230  million 

with  the  other.  Small  business  defense  con-  ence  under  the  present  Renegotiation   Act  S230  million  to  $250  mUlionl                3825 

tractors  are  given  specific  set  asides  to  In-  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  con-  $250  million  to  $270  mlUIon                  a"  000 

sure  their  participation  in   our  overall   de-  slderation   of  Its  future.  Perhaps  the  solu-  $270  million                                             23*  992 

fense  procurement  plans.  But.  in  effect,  small  tion  may  lie  in  raising  the  minimum  thresh-  ' 

businesses  are  being  told  by  the  Renegotla-  hold  floor  to  $5  or  even  $10  million  to  allow                 Total 235  823 

APPENDIX  B 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972  THROUGH  TRANSITION  QUARTER  1976,  FILINGS  SCREENED  (OTHER  THAN  BROKERS/AGENTS),  RENEGOTIABLE  SALES 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Less  than 
J2,000 

Percent 

Between 

$2,000  and 

J5,000 

Percent 

Between 

$5,000  and 

JIO.OOO 

Percent 

Greater  than 
$10,000 

Percent 

Fiscal  year 
totals 

Fiscal  year: 

1972 1 

1973.. y^ 

1974... /T     

$1, 165 
728 
776 
606 
556 

28 
25 
23 
26 
22 

$1, 147 
876 
895 
796 
809 

27 
31 
27 
33 
32 

$585 
385 
450 
364 
392 

14 
13 
13 
15 
16 

$1, 328 

891 

1,224 

619 

754 

31 
31 
37 
26 
30 

$4,225 
2,880 

1975... ../ 

3,345 

1976 / 

2,385 

r   ;- 

2,511 

Fiscal  year  totals J  .. 

3,831 
130 

25 
21 

4,523 
134 

30 
22 

2.176 
66 

14 
11 

4,816i 
282 

31 

»46 

Transition  quarter ..... 

15,346 

612 

Fiscal  year  and  transition  quarter  totals 

3, 961 

25 

4,657 

29 

2,242 

14 

5,098 

32 

15,958 

Source:  The  Renegotiation  Board,  f 

A  PROPOSAL  FOR  AIDING  RURAL 
FARMERS  IN  LESSER  DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
a  proposal  developed  by  Dr.  John  Loret 
to  aid  rural  farmers  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Loret  is  director  of  environmental 


studies  at  Queens  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  He  has  con- 
ducted environmental  study  courses  in 
Meso-America  since  1969.  In  1974,  Dr. 
Loret  initiated  a  program  in  simple-strtJ^ 
sistance  technological  skills  in  develop- 
ing a  living  historical  center  on  Long 
Island.  N.Y. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Loret's  ideas  could 
be  put  to  good  use  in  programs  such  as 
those  carried  out  by  the  Peace  Corps, 
AID,  and  other  agencies  concerned  with 
Increasing  food  production  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  world's  growing  population. 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  insert  this  pro- 
posal into  the  Record  at  this  time: 


A  Proposed  Program  in  Appropriate  Sttb- 
siSTANCE  Technology  for  Rural  Farmers 
IN  Lesser  Developed  Cottntries 

(By  Dr.  John  Loret) 
Today  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
exploding  world  population  and  the  much 
slower  progress  in  Increasing  food  produc- 
tion. Information  collected  by  organizations 
such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (FAO)  of  the  United  Nations,  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO) ,  and  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  all  indicate 
that  the  world  is  rapidly  approaching  a  {joint 
when  it  will  be  unable  to  feed  Itself.  The 
most  Immediate  pressing  problems  exist  In 
the  lesser  developed  countries  (LDC's)  where 
In  some  cases  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
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population    are    suffering    from 
calorie  malnutrition."  (1)  Shortage* 
supplies  have  prompted  the  TJnltep 
and   other   aid-donor   countries   to 
International      agrlcultxiral      progrfms 
LDC's.  However,  many  of  these  a 
volved    the    exportation    of    westeijn 
nologles    which    are    oriented 
problems  of  highly  industrialized 
using   modern   Intensive   agrlcultuitl 
tlces.  Such  programs  had  little  or 
on  the  productivity  or  Increase  In  t 
ard  of  living  for  populations  In  ru 
of  LDC's.  (2)  Many  of  these  programs 
preoccupied  with  production  for  coi  iimerclal 
markets  employing  20th  Century  t©  :hnology 
that  require  advance  knowledge  aqd 
high  capital  investment,  smd 
pendent  on  Industrial  support 
services.  This  emphasis  on 
tensive    technology   has    proved    to 
cumbersome  and  in  some  cases  not 
to   the   environment   of   the   host 
hence   they   were    wasteful   of   cap 
natural   resources.   In   some   cases 
ments  and  wealthy  business 
have  developed  in  LDC's  that  have 
rected  to  short-term  exploitation 
toward  a  more  s\istained-yleld 

Such  programs  would  obtain 
areas  at  a  cost  much  less  than  its 
People  living  in  rural  areas  of 
are  poor.  They  are  usually  faanlly 
lacking  capital,  have  an  insuflicleiit 
structure,  are  uneducated  and  have 
no  organization.  Economist.  Dr.  E 
macher  In  bis  book,  "Small  is 
states  the  problem  so: 

"In  many  places  In  the  world 
poor  are  getting  poorer  while  the 
getting  richer,  and  the  established 
of  foreign  aid  and  development 
pear  to  be  unable  to  overcome  this 
In  fact,  they  often  seem  to  promote 
It  is   always  easier  to  help  those 
help    themselves    than    to    help 
less   . . ."   he   further  states    . . . 
thinking  that  is  required  for  aid 
opment  will  be  different  from  the  olc 
It  will  take  poverty  seriously.  It 
on  mechanically  sajrlng:  'What  Is 
rich  must  also  be  good  for  the  pooi . 
care  for  p>eople." 

(4)  If  improving  the  nutrition^  Intake 
and  well  being  of  the  rural  dlsad  'antaged 
populations  of  LDCA's  Is  to  be  on; 
goals,  then  we  must  obviously  plan 
out  development  In  such  a  way 
benefits  are  widely  shared.  Family 
rural  areas  of  LDC's  are  large  In 
however,  the  potential  of  their 
has  not  been  fully  developed.  With 
as  a  focus,  the  author,  h£i3  proposed 
to  train  change  agent  teams  in  a 
sive  program  in  simple  subsistence 
tensive  and  appropriate  technology 
with  family  fanners  In  rural  areas 
Because  of  their  small  size,  many 
family  farm  enterprises  could  be 
efficient  users  of  the  land  if  sound 
logical  agricultural  practices  were 
and  by  using  a  technology  requiring 
hand  and  animal  powered  tools 
ware.  This  cotUd  resxUt  In  an 
productivity  In  terms  of  food 
afford  a  gain  in  the  standard  of 
this  segment  of  the  population. 

In  many  niral  areas  of  LDC's  the 
technology  is  at  a  level  more  prlml 
the  self-sufficient  systems  which  wer  i 
many  of  the  developing  countries  In 
Century.  Ptu-ther,  many  of  these 
cultural  sireas  have  never  been 
the  many  efficient  hand  and  animal 
hardware  technology  of  this  last  pferlod. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ad  vantages 
which   could  be  realized   by  Introducing  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

simple  hand  and  animal  powered  technology 
into  niral  and  remote  areas  of  LDC's: 

1.  This  simple  technology  can  be  Intro- 
duced at  a  low  capital  investment. 

2.  Tools  and  hardware  of  this  technology 
are  not  ciunbersome  and  can  be  transported 
without  difficulty  to  remote  areas  using  exist- 
ing roads  and  trails  even  using  animal  or 
man  power. 

3.  The  users  of  this  technology  can  be  self- 
sufficient  as  the  facilities  and  resources  for 
producing  and  repairing  the  tools  and  hard- 
ware can  be  almost  wholly  indigenous. 

4.  The  technology  is  dependent  on  hand 
labor  and  thus  can  be  used  by  the  broadest 
segment  of  these  rural  populations. 

5.  The  simplicity  of  this  technology  has 
the  capability  for  immediate  implementation 
into  many  niral  areas  and  family  farm 
enterprises. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
seek  assistance  In  developing  a  program  to 
train  change  agents  and  students  who  wish 
to  work  in  LDC  in  the  knowledge  and  skills 
of  basic  subsistence  agriculture  using  hand 
and  animal  powered  tools  and  hardware. 

Such  a  training  program  organization 
must  require  multi-disciplinary  approaches 
and  should  Include: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  Intellect,  energy 
and  abilities  of  the  people  living  in  specific 
remote  areas  of  LDC  as  well  as  their  social 
structure  and  cultural  patterns. 

2.  Proficiency  In  the  skills  and  techniques 
required  to  make  a  general  assessment  of  the 
physical  environment  in  terms  of  land  use 
potential  and  the  ability  to  design  and  apply 
the  most  appropriate  technology  to  an  area. 

3.  Knowledge  and  skills  In  the  use  of  the 
tools  and  hardware  of  simple  hand  and 
animal  powered  technology. 

4.  The  ability  to  develop  a  program  of 
technological  priorities  for  Individual,  group, 
or  family  needs,  i.e.  Many  rural  communities 
and  farm  families  in  IDC  are  living  at  a 
primitive,  poor  or  less  than  subsistence  level 
which  results  in  high  Incidents  of  disease, 
malnutrition  and  possible  retardation.  Mo- 
tivation for  such  groups  and  families  is  as 
expected,  low.  Thus  in  designing  a  program 
in  such  situations.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
well-being  of  the  group  be  given  first  con- 
sideration and  attempts  be  made  to  improve 
the  general  health  situation  and  thus  stimu- 
lating their  Internal  motivation  to  work. 

It  is  contended  that  the  establishment  of 
new  simple  technologies  will  Improve  the 
productivity  of  existing  technologies  tislng 
the  same  Infra-structure  and  other  features 
of  the  economy  and  social  structure.  Further, 
a  program  as  proposed  will  develop  greater 
Internal  motivation  and  pride  in  the  family 
farm  enterprise. 

It  Is  not  the  intent  of  this  program  to 
replace  any  existing  technology  with  a  tech- 
nology proposed  to  be  "correct"  but  rather 
that  the  existing  technologies  be  comple- 
mented and  supplemented  in  a  course  of 
improvement. 

Current  agricultural  curricula  in  modem 
universities  in  developed  countries  Is  not 
suited  for  application  in  LDC's.  Many  hungry 
nations  are  located  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
environments.  Agricultural  assistance  to 
these  areas  has  been  in  terms  of  Introducing 
technologies  which  were  developed  for  tem- 
perate zones  and  not  designed  for  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  tropical  regional  resources, 
i.e..  mono  agricultiu-e,  crops  dependent  on 
mechanization,  irrigation  and  intensive  fer- 
tilization. In  addition,  research  in  tropical 
agro-ecosystems  have  in  the  past  been  paro- 
chial and  discipline  oriented.  Holistic  ap- 
proaches are  not  common  and  little  work  has 
been  done  to  adapt  technological  finding  to 
tropical  systems. 

Family  farmers  In   rural   areas  of  LDC's 
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do  not  need  modern  intensive  agricultural 
technological  systems  but  rather  assistance 
to  show  them  how  hand  care  technology  can 
be  better  used  and  how  to  Integrate  what  Is 
already  known  Into  developing  a  greater  sus- 
tained yield. 

The  major  objective  of  this  Proposal  will 
therefore  be  to  develop  a  scientific  farmer 
for  small  system  agriculture,  with  the  broad- 
est possible  knowledge  and  skills  in  simple 
appropriate  subsistence  technology. 

The  proposed  program  will  be  divided  into 
two  phases.  Phase  I,  will  Include  twelve 
months  of  intensive  resident  training  in  gen- 
eral background  courses  concerned  with  en- 
vironmental and  cultural  aspects  of  a  spe- 
cific underdeveloped  region  or  country  as  well 
as  the  learning  of  appropriate  skills  and  tech- 
nologies for  use  In  these  areas.  The  general 
courses  will  be  designed  to  acquaint  partici- 
pants with  the  physical  and  biological  envi- 
ronment of  the  host  LDC,  its  people,  their 
language,  customs,  contributions  to  civllljsa- 
tion,  history,  education,  economic  and  polit- 
ical problems  and  relations  to  other  states. 
Training  in  appropriate  technology  studies 
will  include  the  development  of  skills  using 
the  basic  hardware  of  simple  subsistence 
technology,  employing  cm-rent  agricultural 
ecological  concepts,  I.e.,  nutrition,  ecosystem 
management,  soil  genesis,  crop  ecology,  In- 
sect and  pest  management,  small  farm  sys- 
tems, food  utilization,  simple  agricultural 
technology,  livestock  science  and  energy 
alternatives. 

Upon  completion  of  Phase  I,  participants 
win  enter  the  second  phase  of  the  program 
and  be  required  to  fulfill  a  field  practlcum 
in  a  rural  community  of  a  LDC  for  a  mlni< 
mum  of  eighteen  months.  Individuals  will 
be  placed  In  teams  consisting  of  four  to  five 
persons  per  team.  Although  all  participants 
will  receive  the  same  training  education,  in- 
dividuals will  be  encouraged  to  develop 
strengths  and  proficiencies  in  an  area  of  their 
choice  i.e.,  social  or  cultural  science,  nutri- 
tion, technological  skills,  farming,  etc.  Teams 
will  be  selected  by  placing  individuals  with 
varied  competencies  and  skills  on  each  team. 
Each  team  will  function  as  a  unit  and  work 
In  a  community  in  a  rural  area  of  a  LDC. 

'implementation  of  this  program  In  rural 
areas  of  LDC's  will  make  a  long-lasting  con- 
tribution to  family  farmers  In  these  areas. 
Expectations  of  the  program  are  realistic  and 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  through 
education  and  demonstration.  With  such  a 
program,  rural  farmers  will  be  better  able  to 
evaluate  the  resources  they  have  and  learn 
how  to  organize  social  sjrstems  that  will  in- 
crease their  standard  of  living  using  those 
resources. 


THE  PEOPLE  WIN  AGAIN— CAL- 
OSHA  BITES  THE   DUST 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP    n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  CAIr- 
OSHA  Inspections  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  and  I  commend  the 
court  for  upholding  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  California. 

The  consensus  of  Judge  Green's  deci- 
sion is  that  CAL-OSHA  inspectors  can- 
not make  random  searches  or  inspec- 
tions of  private  property.  The  CAL- 
OSHA  decision  marks  the  11th  consecu- 
tive time  that  OSHA  has  lost  a  court 
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case  involving  our  fourth  amendment 
guarantees  against  warrantless  searches. 
Five  Federal  courts  and  six  State  courts 
in  a  row  during  the  past  15  months  have 
now  consistently  voted  to  uphold  the 
constitution. 

Judge  Green  states  in  his  decision 
that — 

The  Court  finds  that  the  facts  stated  in 
each  count  do  not  constitute  a  public  offense 
in  that  the  statute  relating  to  said  counts 
is  unconstitutional  and  void.  Each  charge  is 
found  to  be  unconstitutional  on  Its  face  in 
that  the  warrantless  searches  demanded  by 
the  statute  do  not  comply  with  the  fourth 
amendment  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  article  I,  section  13  require- 
ments of  the  California  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CAL-OSHA  decision 
will  additionally  strengthen  the  fourth 
amendment  case  against  OSHA  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  news  release  follows: 

CAL-OSHA    Declared    UNcoNSTrmriONAL 

Washington. — U.S.  Rep.  George  Hansen 
said  today  Inspections  under  California's  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  law  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  PYesno  muni- 
cipal court. 

The  California  safety  laws,  now  adminis- 
tered by  CAL-OSHA,  were  forerunners  of 
federal  occupational  health  and  safety 
statutes. 

The  court  found  on  March  24  that  the 
statute  is  "unconstitutional  and  void"  and 
that  "the  warrantless  searches  demanded  by 
the  statute  do  not  comply  with  the  Fovurth 
Amendment  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  Article  1,  Section  13  require- 
ments of  the  California  Constitution." 

California,  Hansen  said,  Joins  federal  deci- 
sions against  OSHA  in  Idaho,  Texas,  Ohio, 
New  Mexico,  and  Georgia,  and  State  decisions 
in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Alaska,  Oregon  and 
Utah,  where  Judges  have  found  warrantless 
searches  of  private  property  unconstitu- 
tional. 

"The  California  decision  Is  a  most  signifi- 
cant one,"  Hansen  said,  "because  it  is  against 
one  of  the  toughest  programs  in  the  nation 
and  since  it  Involves  the  biggest  State  in  the 
Union.  It  proves  again  that  with  courageous 
action,  rights  of  the  individual  can  be  pre- 
served by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights." 

Hansen's  congressional  office  serves  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  complaints  against 
OSHA. 


APPEARANCES  COUNT,  TOO 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Daily  Belle  Pourche  Post  which  Is 
published  in  my  South  Dakota  congres- 
sional district,  carried  a  very  thoughtful 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  lobbying,  and 
its  potential  for  abuse.  The  editorial 
prompted  one  of  my  constituents,  to  ask 
for  my  comment,  at  the  same  time  con- 
veying her  admonition  that  It  behooves 
legislators  to  avoid  not  onl;-  evil  but  also 
the  appearance  of  evU. 

My  constituent's  concern  imderscores 
our  need  to  be  constantly  alert  for  any 
abuses  of  the  privilege  of  letting  our  leg- 
islators know  our  needs  and  ideas : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  Gosh 

One  does  not  realize  how  far  removed  he 
Is  from  the  realities  of  today's  life  untU  he 
reads  something  like  the  recent  report  on 
the  amount  of  money  si>ent  by  various  orga- 
nizations for  lobbying  In  Washington. 

It  Is  almost  beyond  our  comprehension  to 
read  that  a  postal  workers  union  spent  over 
$8  million  lobbying  and  that  another  $2  mil- 
lion was  spent  by  a  letter  carrier's  imion. 
The  first  reaction  Is  "My  gosh!" 

Those  are  Just  two  examples.  There  were 
numerous  other  groups  and  organizations 
which  spent  staggering  sums  in  lobbying. 

To  your  garden  variety  citizen  who  will 
probably  never  see  more  than  $1000  at  one 
time  in  his  lifetime,  the  knowledge  that  such 
sxims  are  spent  by  one  group  or  organization 
to  promote  their  own  Interests  is  staggering. 
If  they  can  spend  that  kind  of  money  to 
promote  their  particular  idea  the  retiims 
must  be  enormous  and  who  is  paying  the 
bill? 

We  don't  know  that  such  thinking  is  right. 
We  only  know  that  such  thinking  occiub.  An 
early  reaction  Is  one  of  massive  suspicion.  It 
automatically  makes  any  related  legislative 
action  highly  suspect  In  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  is  aware  that  millions  were  spent 
by  the  parties  affected. 

One  cannot  say  what  is  being  done  Is 
wrong.  Perhaps  that  is  the  way  things  are 
done.  Congress  should  be  aware,  however, 
that  a  report  like  this  coming  on  the  heels 
of  the  huge  back-door  pay  Increase  which 
the  legislators  quietly  turned  their  back  on 
and  permitted  to  happen,  really  does  raise 
questions. 

Whether  or  not  the  conclusion  is  correct, 
the  fact  is  that  such  information  coming 
on  the  heels  of  the  great  pay  raise  thing, 
makes  the  ethics  of  congress  suspect  in  the 
minds  of  millions. 

It  also  raises  the  question  as  to  how  con- 
gress Is  able  to  withstand  such  massive  pres- 
sures and  whether  this  is  a  problem  that  can 
be  controUed  without  excessive  restriction 
or  abuse  of  rights. 

The  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  more 
money  you  have  to  spend,  the  better  yotir 
chances  of  getting  your  way.  The  theory 
probably  works  beautifully,  but  somewhere 
along  that  line  of  thinking  lies  the  wreckage 
of  Justice  and  equality.  Remember  them? 


TESTIMONY  ON  H.R.  2222 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF  CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  which  I  have  given  today  to 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  concerning  H.R.  2222, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  2a2)  (b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  specifi- 
cally make  interns,  residents,  fellow  and 
"other  such  trainees"  employees. 

My  testimony  follows: 
Statement    of    Shielet    N.    Pettis 

Mrs.  Pettis.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  greater 
part  of  my  adult  life  I  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  medical  profession.  As  a  for- 
mer: nursing  student,  wife  of  a  physician, 
wife  of  a  medical  school  vice  president,  part- 
ner in  a  medical  educational  foundation,  and 
now,  as  the  Congressional  Representative  of 
one  of  the  finest  medical  training  facilities 
in  Southern  California — Loma  Linda  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center — I  take  more  than  Jtist  a 
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Subcommittee  Member's  passing  interest  in 
the  measure  we  are  considering  today — HJi. 
2222.  My  Interest  lies  in  seeing  that  the  long- 
standing educational  objectives  of  our  na- 
tion's medical  training  centers  are  not  Jeop- 
ardized; and  that  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  not  under- 
mined by  Congress. 

Therefore,  after  carefully  reviewing  the 
"decision  and  order"  and  the  "dissenting 
opinions"  of  The  U.S.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  the  case  of  Cedars-Sinai  Medi- 
cal Center  and  the  Cedars-Sinai  Housestaff 
Association,  223  NLRB  No.  57  (March  19, 
1976) ,  the  amicus  curiae  brief  submitted  by 
The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  arguments  of  the  Physicians  Na- 
tional Housestaff  Association  and  various 
communications  from  several  medical  schools 
I  am  convinced  that  Congress  is  not  Justified 
in  amending  Section  2(12)  (b)  of  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  as  amended  to 
specifically  make  Interns,  residents,  fellows 
and  "other  such  trainees"  employees  if  they 
receive  "a  stipend  or  compensation  for  work 
performed  in  connection  with  such  programs 
or  for  performing  related  work"  provided  that 
they  have  completed  the  educational  require- 
ments set  forth  in  Subsection  (IV)  of  Sec- 
tion 2(12) (a). 

The  reasons  I  take  this  stand  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Internship /residency  programs  are  tra- 
ditionally an  integral  part  of  the  medical 
education  process.  Interns/residents  are  se- 
lected rather  than  "hired"  through  the  Na- 
tional Intern  and  Resident  Matching  Pro- 
gram— a  process  designed  to  fulfill  the  edu- 
cational needs  and  requirements  of  these 
students — not  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. Moreover,  stipends  received  are  charac- 
terized as  "a  scholarship  for  graduate  study" 
and  not  compensation  for  services  rendered. 
As  a  result,  the  intern/resident  Is  primarily 
a  student  whose  relationship  with  the  hospi- 
tal is  based  on  an  educational,  rather  than 
an  Industrial  model. 

(2)  Application  of  the  Industrial  model 
would  clearly  disrupt  the  graduate  medical 
education  process,  since  many  fundamental 
aspects  of  medical  training  woxild  become 
"bargalnable"  subjects,  e.g.,  hours,  wages, 
reappointment  policies,  rotations,  testing, 
length  of  training  programs.  This  would  not 
only  preclude  individualized  treatment  of 
each  graduate  based  on  his/her  needs,  but 
leave  the  fashioning  of  the  intern/resi- 
dent's educational  program  to  his/her  exclu- 
sive bargaining  representative.  Moreover, 
hospitals  would  be  forced  to  bargain  about 
subjects  over  which  they  do  not  have  sole 
control.  Graduate  medical  programs  are 
often  Jointly  administered  by  a  medical 
school  and  are  prescribed  by  "the  Essen- 
tials of  Approved  Internships/Residencies." 
In  cases  of  deviation  from  "The  Essentials" 
a  teaching  hospital  would  face  loss  of  ac- 
creditation. 

(3)  Implicit  in  (1)  and  (2)  is  the  inevlta- 
bUlty  of  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  becoming  the  final  arbiter  concerning 
structure,  content  and  form  of  graduate 
medical  education. 

(4)  Congress  has  given  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  the  authority  to  define  "em- 
ployee" under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  NLRB  did  not  refuse  Jurisdiction 
but  held  in  case  of  Cedars-Sinai  that  house 
staff  were  students  and  as  such  made  the 
same  determinations  as  they  have  in  the 
past  for  students  who  receive  stipends.  Con- 
gress defining  a  particular  category  of  per- 
sons— interns/residents — as  employees  rather 
than  leaving  determination  to  the  NLRB 
would  undermine  the  Board's  authority. 

(5)  As  drafted,  this  legislation  goes  much 
further  than  merely  according  "employee" 
status    to    intern/resident    physicians.    It 
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would  also  convert  Into 
uate  students  In  other  fields — law , 
manltles.    sciences — who   receive 
or  compensation  for  work 
nectlon  with  a  graduate  progran 
overruling  two   NLRB   cases— 
versity.    195    NLBB    No.    107, 
University.  214  NLBB  No.  82- 
tlvely  held  that  graduate  teachldg 
search   assistants   were  primarily 
not  "employees." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
lems  associated  with  the  approach 
legislation  which  I  will  not  go 
time.  However,  I  would  like  to  ad(  1 
note,  lest  the  Interns,  residents 
fellows  of  this  country  feel  I  ara| 
by  their  representational  claim 
primary  Interest  for  "employee  sta 
Improvement  of  patient  care. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  one  Instant 
claim  Is  anything  but  sincere.  Bu 
believe    that    the    Introduction 
party — the    collective    bargaining 
Into  what  traditionally  has  been  a 
relationship — patlent-physlclan 
the  Interests  of  either  our  medlca  1 
system  or  the  quality  of  patient 
nothing  will  Jeopardize  the  qual^y 
medical  training  and  patient  care 
our     allowing     yet     another 
body — the  National  Labor  Relations 
to  Intervene  between  patient  and 
for  whatever  reason. 

Whose  Interest  are  we  really 
allowing  an  agency — the  NLRB 
pertlse  Is  not  rendering  quality 
but    arbitrating    labor-management 
ances — to  decide  whether  a  first 
dent  must  take  calls  at  night 
inherently   necessary   for   any 
have    had    the    experience    of 
clock  patient  care?  How  are  we 
patient  by  leaving  it  to  collective 
whether  a  physician  has  taken 
cal   histories,   observed   enough 
read  enough  EKG's  so  that  no  m*re 
same   should   be   required   of  him  /h 
relevant  questions?  Hardly.  These 
ceivably    fall    under    bargalnable 
conditions." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that 
and  collectively  the  effects  of  this 
would  seriously  reduce  the 
medical  training  programs  to  the 
of  new  physicians  and  the  societj 
and  therefore,  strongly  urge  Its 
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Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker 
year  in  this  body  we  debate 
defense  spending  is  enough  for 
of  the  security  of  this  Nation 
the  debate  rages  as  to  whether 
enough  or  too  few  of  a  given 
Hovever,  as  was  recently  poir|ted 
it  takes  more  than  weapons  to 
enemy.  There  has  to  be  the  wil 
and  win.  We  all  recall  the  story 
prior  to  World  War  n  wherei£ 
tanks  superior  to  the  Germar^ 
good  Air  Force,  but  these  w 
avail  because  the  leadership  of 
try  and  the  rank  and  file  soldi3r 
the  resolve  to  fight.  The  Honoralje 
Critchley.  Conservative  M.P. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Britain,  recently  summed  up  the  problem 
in  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  January  12,  1977.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

A  Thought  for  Today's  Defence  Debate:  It 

Takes  Moral  Fibre  To  Fight  Commttnism 

(By  Julian  Critchley) 

Has  Western  Europe  the  moral  fibre  that 
would  enable  it  to  resist  the  encroachment 
of  Soviet  Russia?  We  know  that  the  military 
balance  has  tipped  in  favour  of  the  East,  but 
what  of  the  "moral  factor" — first  Identified 
by  von  Clausewitz — which,  by  giving  peoples 
and  politicians  the  will  to  resist,  should  un- 
derpin Western  defence?  Have  the  changes 
in  Western  European  societies  in  the  past  25 
years  weakened  or  strengthened  our  resolve? 

The  changes  in  attitudes  that  have  taken 
place  are  dramatic  in  their  effect.  There  has 
been  a  growing  materialism,  with  material 
values  overtaking  the  spiritual  at  the  expense 
of  a  readiness  to  serve  and  sacrifice.  Idealism, 
such  as  exists,  is  directed  either  towards 
social  problems  or  the  Third  World.  Much 
of  it  is  Marxist-inspired. 

Yet  another  change  has  been  the  decline 
of  religion,  the  increasing  secularisation  of 
thought.  The  West  is  challenged  by  Marx- 
ism— a  religion  of  sorts;  can  we  meet  this 
challenge  without  the  transcendental  factor 
in  our  moral  and  mental  make-up?  Religion 
has  been  a  cement  both  for  men  and  nations: 
will  it  be  enough  to  put  prosperity  In  Its 
place? 

A  third  change  has  been  the  end  of  patri- 
otism. The  nation -State  survives  but  without 
the  legitimacy  of  public  affection.  What  Is 
terrifying  is  that  the  politicians  have  put 
nothing  in  4ta  place.  The  unity  of  Eiurope 
ought  to  be  an  end  in  itself.  Just  as  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany  and  Italy,  or  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  were  "ends"  in  them- 
selves, but  we  have  been  sold  Europe  not  as 
a  super-State  to  which  we  should  owe  love 
and  loyalty,  but  as  a  super-market. 

There  is,  too,  a  growing  hostility  towards 
history,  the  teaching  of  which  is.  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  being  positively  discouraged. 
In  its  stead  are  to  be  found  sociology  and 
political  science  with  their  blueprints  for  the 
future.  After  all,  what  has  history  to  teach 
us  but  wrong  and  out-dated  ideas?  Those 
who  would  manipulate  our  future  must  first 
destroy  our  past. 

In  the  West  we  overemphasise  our  rights 
and  ignore  our  duties.  Words  like  "service" 
and  "duty"  are  thought  old-fashioned.  We 
make  higher  and  higher  claims  on  the  State 
for  this  and  that  benefit,  without  being  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price  in  terms  of  taxes  and 
service.  We  have  become  hyper-critical  of 
our  own  societies,  of  our  own  Governments, 
of  our  own  Institutions.  We  have  been  en- 
couraged to  develop  feelings  of  guilt,  guilt 
for  our  past;  guilt  at  the  Idea  that  our  West- 
em  societies  are  "capitalistic"  and  hence 
morally  Inferior  to  "socialist"  societies.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  capitalism  as  a  wealth- 
producing  mechanism  actually  works,  at 
least  in  those  countries  of  Western  Europe 
where  it  is  allowed  to  do  so. 

^We  have  also  been  tricked  Into  accepting 
the  false  notion  that  the  quarrel  between 
Nato  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  Is  one  between 
capitalism  and  socialism — in  other  words 
that  we  are  prepared  to  fight,  If  need  be,  for 
dollars  and  Deutsche  Marks — whereas  our 
opponents  are  the  defenders  of  the  rights 
of  the  common  man.  The  issue  that  divides 
East  from  West  Is  not  capitalism  versus  so- 
cialism but  liberty. 

These  changes,  Intellectual  and  moral, 
which  I  have  listed,  have  weakened  the  West. 
They  mark  the  profound  nature  of  the  social 
revolution  which  Europe  has  experienced 
since  the  war : 

Until  recently,  Europe  was  governed  by  a 
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traditional  elite  which  ran  Foreign  Offices 
and  military  establishments,  and  set  the 
tone  of  government.  The  private  ethos  of 
Exirope  was  upper-mlddleclass,  and  those 
who  had  not  climbed  the  ladder  aspired  to 
it.  AU  this  has  changed. 

The  lower-middle  and  working  classes  have 
moved  into  positions  of  power  and  Influence. 
They  have  Americanised  the  social  and  ethi- 
cal climate  of  Europe.  Their  materialism, 
their  acquisitiveness,  their  ability  to  win  for 
themselves  In  a  few  years  possessisons  and 
living  standards  which  would  have  been  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  their  grandfathers  would 
put  any  American  to  shame. 

THE  NEW  isolationists 

Moreover,  these  people  are  not  Just  inter- 
ested In  politics,  for  unlike  their  American 
counterparts  they  are  not  involved  in  the 
political  processes  and  seem  to  have  no  wish 
to  be  involved.  They  are  European  isolation- 
ists in  the  same  sense  that  their  cousins  in 
America  were  isolationists  50  years  ago.  They 
can  see  no  point  in  standing  up  to  the  Soviet 
Union  when  time  could  be  more  usefully  oc- 
cupied watching  football  or  television. 

I  do  not  exaggerate.  In  a  study  made  for 
the  years  1972-73  by  the  Social  Service  In- 
stitute of  the  German  Armed  Forces,  24.3 
per  cent  of  men  in  uniform  saw  no  sense  at 
aU  in  their  military  service,  26.3  per  cent 
saw  little  sense,  21.4  per  cent  saw  some 
sense,  but  then  modified  their  view,  while 
only  2.1  per  cent,  saw  very  much  sense  In 
their  military  service. 

Two  world  wars  have  debilitated  the  will 
of  peoples  and  Governments.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing in  Europe,  not  always  articulated  but 
prevalent,  that  almost  any  policy  is  better 
than  war — for  war  only  destroys  without 
settling  anything.  At  one  level  this  is  reason- 
able enough,  for  no  one  In  his  right  mind 
would  wish  that  we  took  war  lightly;  but,  at 
another  level,  should  not  one  ask  whether  a 
philosophy  of  pacifism  In  a  world  where  few 
are  pacifist  is  itself  an  health  attitude? 

There  is  also  a  tendency  towards  defeatism. 
Armies  are  generally  regarded  as  superfiuous. 
if  not  dangerous.  The  armed  forces  enjoy  a 
lower  social  prestige,  imlike  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Swiss  sociolo- 
gist, Rolf  Biegler  in  his  recently  published 
book  "The  Lonely  Soldier"  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  defence  of  a  country  is  seri- 
ously endangered  when  defence  and  the  sol- 
dier no  longer  enjoy  public  prestige,  and 
when  the  public  feels  that  their  armed  forces 
are  no  longer  really  capable  of  assuring  the 
defence  of  the  country  anyway. 

Are  the  politicians  to  blame?  As  power  has 
passed  from  the  MP,  first  to  his  party,  then 
to  the  Executive,  and  now  to  the  bureauc- 
racy and  beyond  so  popular  democracy  has 
been  substituted  for  the  Parliamentary  "kind. 
We  do  not  lead,  we  follow.  We  tend  to  make 
sure  first  what  is  the  trend  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  then  pronounce  ourselves  in  favour 
of  it.  And  in  which  country  In  Western 
Europe  is  public  opinion  in  favour  of  de- 
fence spending  when  it  is  not  constantly 
and  courageously  reminded  of  its  vital  neces- 
sity? If  the  British  Government  cuts  defence 
spendia^  four  times  in  less  than  three  years, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public  continues 
to  put  defence  spending  at  the  bottom  of  its 
list  of  priorities? 

How  do  the  Russians  regard  us?  We  can 
hide  nothing.  They  see  our  present  con- 
fusions  as  the  fruit  of  their  policy  of  detente. 
They  will  cling  to  that  policy.  As  we  weaken, 
they  will  become  more  trucvaent  and  de- 
manding. Sooner  or  later  they  will  try  to 
translate  their  military  superiority  into  po- 
litical advantage.  At  what  point  can  we,  and 
will  we,  resist? 

_And  are  Russians  convinced  that  we  are 
still  capable  of  resistance,  not  only  militarily 
but  intellectually  and  morally?  May  they  not 
come  to  believe  that  the  whole  structtire  of 
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Western  defence,  including  the  deterrent 
which  depends  for  its  credibility  on  the  will 
to  use  it,  is  but  a  pack  of  cards? 

The  policy  of  detente  is  not  new.  It  is 
peaceful  co-existence  under  another  name. 
Its  essence  Is  that  there  shall  be  no  war  but 
that  the  Ideological  struggle  should  be  waged 
most  Intensely.  What  does  that  mean  for  our 
defence?  It  surely  means  that  we  must  pay 
much  more  attention  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  factors  that  underpin  defence. 

What  the  West  needs  is  leadership.  Leader- 
ship that  would  restore  our  self-confidence. 
Leadership  that  would  offer  the  peoples  of 
Europe  the  objective  of  unity.  Leadership 
that  would  take  the  Ideological  offensive.  For 
we  have  the  more  powerful  ideology.  The 
idea  of  the  rule  of  law,  the  idea  of  personal 
freedom,  the  idea  of  human  dignity  are  ex- 
tremely powerful  Ideas.  They  have  agitated 
humanity  for  centuries  and  their  appeal  is 
fresh  and  inexhaustible.  Should  we  not  de- 
ploy them  before  it  is  too  late? 


REFORM  OP  THE  FEDERAL  GRAIN 
INSPECTION  SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
S.  1051  to  eliminate  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements and  supervision  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act 
of  1976,  and  to  establish  a  temporary 
committee  to  advise  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service  Administrator  on 
March  30, 1977. 1  hope  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  take  expeditious  action 
to  see  that  this  legislation  receives  fa- 
vorable action. 

This  legislation  makes  necessary 
changes  in  the  Federal  Grain  Standards 
Act  passed  late  last  year  by  Congress. 
The  bill  repeals  provisions  for  inspection 
and  weighing  by  country  elevators,  as 
well  as  any  payment  of  fees  by  them.  The 
cost  of  weighing  and  inspection  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  be  by  appropriated 
funds  to  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Act.  Commercial  grain  elevators  are  now 
required  to  keep  for  5  years  records  of 
purchases,  sales,  transportation,  storage, 
weighing,  handling,  treating,  cleaning, 
drying,  blending,  and  processing  of  var- 
ious types  of  grains.  This  bill  repeals  pro- 
visions of  the  previous  law  requiring  lo- 
cal elevators  to  keep  records  to  5  years. 
Export  elevators  would  still  be  required 
to  keep  records  on  file  of  grain  samples 
for  5  years.  This  proposal  would  help 
alleviate  the  bureaucratic  problems  of 
the  small  businesses  having  to  comply 
with  these  ridiculous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  create  a 
seven-member  advisory  committee  from 
all  segments  of  the  grain  industry,  from 
farmers  to  consumers,  to  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  FGIS  on  regulation  devel- 
opment, registration  requirements  for 
export  elevators,  weighing  provisions, 
and  improvement  of  grain  standards. 
This  advisory  committee  would  allow 
thorough  examination  of  the  regulations 
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and  help  avoid  any  disruption  in  the 
marketing  of  grain. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  identical  to 
S.  1051  and  am  hopeful  my  colleagues 
will  act  favorably  on  this  proposal. 


DENIS  BRACKEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  age  of  the  specialist,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  rare  to  see  a 
person  who  routinely  displays  a  wide 
variety  of  interests  and  abilities  in  his 
everyday  life.  Denis  Bracken,  radio  re- 
porter and  personality  for  KNX  in  Los 
Angeles,  was  truly  a  "renaissance  man" 
in  modern  broadcasting.  His  unfortunate 
demise  last  Simday,  March  27,  was  a 
cause  of  sadness  not  only  to  his  family 
and  friends,  but  also  to  the  many  people 
who  had  listened  to  his  programs  and  re- 
ports over  the  years. 

A  native  of  New  York  City.  "Deni" 
Bracken,  as  he  was  known  to  his  au- 
dience, was  a  graduate  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity where  he  worked  as  a  student 
sportscaster.  After  starting  his  profes- 
sional career  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  he  moved 
to  San  Diego  as  a  reporter  for  radio  sta- 
tion KSON  in  1959.  Bracken  joined  the 
KNX  news  team  in  1963,  where  he 
worked  until  his  passing  this  week  at  the 
age  of  45. 

Versatility  is  the  word  that  best  de- 
scribes Denis'  career.  He  was  probably 
best  known  for  his  6-day  a  week  "Meet 
the  Chef"  radio  show,  which  was  broad- 
cast nationally  by  CBS.  In  addition,  he 
handled  regular  features  such  as  "Voice 
of  the  People"  and  "Citizen  of  the  Week." 
However,  Bracken  never  lost  touch  with 
hard  news,  and  often  handled  breaking 
stories  of  major  importance.  His  last 
assignment  was  yet  another  tribute  to 
his  wide-ranging  abilities  as  he  handled 
the  commentary  for  the  Santa  Anita 
Derby  horse  race. 

I  came  to  know  Denis  over  the  years 
as  an  excellent  interviewer  on  a  wide 
variety  of  issues.  He  had  a  way  of  ask- 
ing probing,  intelligent  questions  while 
at  the  same  time  making  one  feel  relaxed 
and  at  ease.  At  the  same  time,  few  stones 
were  left  unturned— and  I  always  came 
away  impressed  with  his  preparation  in 
obtaining  backgroimd  knowledge  on  the 
issues. 

Through  the  wide  variety  of  coverage 
he  handled  on  radio  news,  Denis  Bracken 
became  one  of  the  best  known  broadcast- 
ing personalities  in  southern  California. 
No  matter  what  one's  interests  were, 
there  was  a  good  chance  that  a  Los  An- 
geles area  resident  had  at  some  time 
listened  to  Denis  Bracken  doing  a  story 
on  it.  This  versatility  made  him  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  the  KNX  news  radio 
staff,  and  he  will  surely  be  missed  by 
those  who  worked  with  him  over  the 
years.  Those  of  us  who  knew  and  lis- 
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tened  to  him  almost  daily  will  also  miss 
his  voice. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sincere  condolences  to  Denis  Brack- 
en's lovely  wife.  Bee,  and  their  children. 
Kathleen  and  Denis,  Jr. 


HISPANIC-AMERICANS  LEARN  THE 
GAME  OF  POLITICS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Greider's  article  "Hispanic-Americans 
Learn  the  Game  of  Politics"  is  an  excel- 
lent outline  of  one  of  the  important  pres- 
ent and  future  forces  in  American  poli- 
tics. Hispanic- Americans  number  11 
million  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
starting  to  forge  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion needed  to  make  their  voice  heard. 

This  is  particularly  important  in 
States  like  Colorado,  where  the  large 
Chicano  population  has  already  made  a 
governmental  impact,  and  as  a  large  mi- 
nority group,  is  more  clearly  heard  every 
day. 

If  we  are  serious  about  this  democracy, 
it  is  essential  that  all  members  of  the 
society  have  a  fair  stake  and  clear  role. 
And  to  achieve  these  goals,  organization 
must  come  from  the  grassroots,  while 
help  affirmative  action,  and  support 
comes  from  governmental  institutions 
and  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  Greider's  good  article  once  again 
reminds  us  of  the  continuing  quest  for 
justice  and  equity  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety— a  quest  we  must  all  recommit  our- 
selves to  every  day.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 

Hispanic-Americans  Learn  the  Game  of 
Politics 
(By  William  Greider) 
The  enduring  puzzle  of  modern  politics  In- 
volves a  bit  of  magic — how  do  invisible  peo- 
ple make  themselves  seen  and  heard? 

The  black  minority  figured  it  out.  Now  It 
appears  that  another  vast  constituency,  long 
neglected,  not  listened  to  much,  is  beginning 
to  learn  the  trick:  the  11  million  Hispanic- 
Americans. 

"Hispanics  are  learning  how  the  game  is 
played,"  said  Alfonso  Ludl,  an  equal-oppor- 
tunity officer  at  NASA  by  day  and  a  commu- 
nity activist  on  his  own  time. 

Willie  Velasquez,  of  San  Antonio,  who 
heads  the  Southwest  Voter  Registration  Edu- 
cation Project,  explains:  "It's  similar  to  what 
happened  in  the  South  with  blacks.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  with  Latinos  except  we're 
a  couple  years  behind.  But  there's  no  ques- 
tion that  political  action  Is  the  priority  now." 
Rep.  Edward  R.  Roybal.  the  Los  Angeles 
Democrat  who  has  started  a  fledgling  five- 
member  Latino  Caucus  on  Capitol  Hill,  puts 
the  transition  in  this  perspective:  "I  stlU 
think  we're  in  a  gray  area.  I  don't  think  you 
could  say  the  Hispanic  community  is  being 
recognized  yet,  but  the  potential  is  there. 
There's  a  different  attitude." 

While  these  things  are  impossible  to  meas- 
ure, Washington  does  have  some  tangible  evi- 
dence that  the  citizens  of  Spanish  origin, 
from  Mexican -Americans  to  Puerto  Rlcans, 
are  Influencing  the  political  decisionmaking 
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with   more   force   and   more 

This  does  not  mean  the 

hand — any  more  than  blacks  hav^ 
their  political  objectives.  Still, 
evident  from  a  few  years  ago  wh^n 
array   of   Hispanic   groups   often 
among  themselves  and  watched 
tlon  as  other  special  Interests 
the  pie — especially  federal  jobs 

Consider  these  scattered  exampl  ;s 

The  beat  Is  rising  on  President 
follow   through  on  his  generoiu 
promises    of    Jobs    for    Hispanic 
whose  disappointment  ranges 
furious.   While   some    groups    .. 
velvet  glove  of  low-key  persuasion , 
keeping  their  "frustration  vlslbli 
put  It. 

This  month,  the  Hispanic- 

bishop  of  Sante  Pe,  N.M.,  the  Mos 
ert   Sanchez,    is  scheduled    to 
special  mass  at  the  Lincoln 
lowed  by  La  Marcha  de 
March   of   Recognition — around 
House.  Ludl,  an  organizer,  accused 
administration  of  lapsing  into 
as-usual  treatment  of  our  needs 
the  election  ends." 

Some  Hispanic  spokesmen  are 
on  a  number  of  levels,  the  tradll 
ties  of  filling  mlnority-designatec 
blacks. 

"OeneraUy,  I  think  our  goals 
said    Lupe   Saldana,    an    equal 
officer    at    the    Environmental 
Agency  and  Washington 
the  GI  Forum.  "But  we  do  find 
has  put  the  blacks  in  almost  as 
man,  where  we  have  to  go  to  _ 
money  and  our  Jobs,  and  we  donlt 
particularly." 

The  Mexican- American    ^ 

has  become  much  more  unified 
two  years,  is  now  an  Importanl 
whatever  legislation  organized 
to  attain  on  the  problem  of  . 
from  Mexico.  The  combined  fore 
groups  might  not  be  strong  .„, 
all  of  their  own  proposals,  but  it 
edged  that  they  can  ally  then 
other  interests  to  help  kUl  the 
as  they  did  last  year. 

The  Hispanic  groups  went  

with  the  NAACP  last  year  on  a 
Issue— whether  the  Voting  Rights  -■ 
be  broadened  to  cover  the  Spanls  i 
of  the  Southwest — and  the 
prevailed  in  Congress. 

The  growth  of  Latino  elected  . 
been  slow  over  the  last  decade,  a 
Velasquez,    but    he    expects    thf 
quicken,  based  on  the  voter 
way.  Mexican-Americans  now  clal^i 
ernors  and  74  legislators  in  the 
Texas,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New 
California  where  they  have  17 
the  population.  Only  6  per  cent  of 
officials  are  Spanish-origin 

"There  is  a  new  type  of  1 

sophisticated    and    moderate,' 
Duarte,  a  special  assistant  and 
son  for  the  U.S.  immigration  __ 
"These  aren't  people  who  are  of 
They're  taking  government  Jobs 
a  good  Job  with  them.  If-j  not 
from  the  Irish  or  Italians  or 
American  way." 

A    FEDERAL    BEACHHEAD 

A  decade  ago,  when  minorities 
ment  and  struggling   to   develop 
politics,  the  only  Hispanic  fig 
much  attention  nationally  were 
the  most  provocative  rhetoric,  .,. 
confrontations  or  worse  In  the 
arousing  their  own  people  and 
lltlcal  movements.  In  a  sense, 
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Is  reflected  in  the  greater  sophistication  and 
more  substantial  political  muscle  which  has 
eclipsed  them. 

One  place  where  Hlspanlcs  have  made  a 
small  but  Important  beachhead  is  In  the  fed- 
eral government  Itself — the  "ghetto  in  pub- 
lic service,"  as  Ludl  called  the  equal-oppor- 
tunity offices  In  federal  agencies.  This  at 
least  gives  them  access  to  make  the  com- 
plaint, to  gather  the  data  and  churn  the 
political  system. 

Their  favorite  statistics  are  these:  from 
1968  to  1975,  a  period  when  minority  em- 
ployment was  supposedly  a  priority,  the  fed- 
eral government  Increased  its  Hispanic  Job- 
holders only  from  2.8  to  3.3  per  cent.  They 
expect  Carter  to  do  better,  faster. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ludl  said,  access  and 
prodding  do  change  things,  as  he  has  learned 
at  NASA.  The  agency  was  burned  by  contro- 
versy when  its  well-known  civil  rights  officer 
was  fired.  In  the  year  which  followed,  Ludl 
said,  equal-opportunity  hiring  Improved 
considerably — including  33  Hispanic  engi- 
neers, slightly  more  than  the  number  of 
black  engineers  hired. 

The  black-brown  conflict  keeps  popping 
up.  Manuel  Plerro,  president  of  El  Congreso, 
s  lobbying  coalition,  wrote  a  very  strong  let- 
ter last  month  to  HEW  Secretary  Joseph  A. 
Callfano  Jr.,  opposing  the  appointment  of 
William  Robinson  as  director  of  HEW's  Office 
of  Civil  Rights.  Robinson  is  black  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission,  where  Flerro  claims 
he  neglected  Hispanic  employment  dlscrlml- 
antlon. 

"We've  got  to  overcome  this  Idea  that  civil 
rights  positions  are  only  for  blacks,"  Plerro 
said.  "They  called  us,  trying  to  get  us  to- 
gether, and  I  said,  look,  Tm  not  Interested  in 
trying  to  sensitize  him  any  more.  He  ought 
to  be  sensitized  already." 

El  Congreso  has  been  shot  down  on  some 
other  Initiatives.  Plerro  lobbied  in  vain  for 
Hlspanlcs  to  serve  as  EEOC  chairman  and  as 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  made  at  least  three  Hispanic  ap- 
pointments to  Jobs  at  the  assistant  secretary 
level — Including  the  new  commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  naturalization,  Leonel  Cas- 
tillo of  Houston.  So  Plerro  and  other  leaders 
are  generally  optimistic  about  the  future 
even  while  they  continue  to  raise  complaints. 

PLAYING  "CATCH-tTP" 

On  most  Issues,  the  Hispanic  organizations 
see  a  natural  alliance  with  blacks,  seeking 
greater  funding  for  federal  programs,  pro- 
tecting human  rights  in  domestic  settings. 
So  the  points  of  conflict  are  often  minimized. 

"Within  the  last  several  years,  the  Mexi- 
can-American community  has  been  playing 
a  kind  of  catch-up  in  many  communities," 
said  Manueal  Lopez  of  Los  Angeles,  a  leader 
of  the  Mexican  American  Political  Associa- 
tion. "At  that  time,  they  may  have  come  In 
conflict  with  blacks  who  were  in  the  mana- 
gerial positions,  but  on  a  broader  scale  we 
seek  coalition." 

Rivalries  between  organizations  and  leaders 
are  still  a  factor  but  apparently  less  dramatic 
than  they  once  were.  Congressman  Roybal 
and  others  are  organizing  a  National  Asso- 
cjatlon  of  Latino  Democratic  Officials,  hoping 
to  pull  together  some  5,000  to  6,000  elected 
and  appointed  public  officials  as  a  nationwide 
assembly  which  would  lobby  government. 

Legislation  to  curb  the  influx  of  Illegal 
aliens  by  Imposing  federal  penalties  on  em- 
ployers who  hire  them  has  been  bottled  up 
In  recent  years  by  what  Duarte  calls  "an 
unholy  alliance"  among  the  agribusiness 
lobby  (which  likes  the  Influx  of  cheap  labor) , 
Hispanic-American  groups,  the  Catholic 
Chiu-ch  (which  supports  the  Hlspanlcs)  and 
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civil  libertarians  who  fear  broad-brush  police 
actions. 

The  consensus  position  of  the  Hlspanlcs 
now  Is  that  they  would  go  along  with  tougher 
controls  only  with  these  conditions:  The 
government  grants  an  amnesty  to  the  8.5 
million  "undocumented  workers"  (5.5  mil- 
lion are  Hispanic)  who  are  already  living  and 
working  In  this  country;  the  government 
creates  some  sort  of  reliable  identity  card 
for  Job-seekers  so  that  Mexican-Americans 
will  not  be  discriminated  against;  the  gov- 
ernment launches  a  long-range  trade-and-ald 
program  for  Mexico  to  solve  the  problem  at 
its  source. 

While  the  prospects  for  settlement  are 
mixed  at  best,  the  Latino  position  suggests 
what  some  see  as  another  future  issue — 
when  Hispanic-Americans  develop  a 
heightened  sense  of  foreign-policy  Interests 
Just  as  other  ethnic  groups,  Jews  and  Irish 
and  blacks,  have  tried  to  help  ancestral 
homelands  through  U.S.  diplomacy. 

That  development  is  still  a  ways  off.  But 
these  things  do  change.  "It's  not  really  very 
strong  right  now,  but  It's  growing,"  said  Sal- 
dana. "We  will  begin  to  take  positions  on 
things  like  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  We're 
gathering  momentum.  We're  beginning  to 
see  a  broader  picture." 
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MAYOR  RIZZO  DESIGNATES  WEEK 
OF  APRIL  17-24  AS  RED  MAGEN 
DAVID   WEEK   IN   PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

'Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor 
Prank  L.  Rizzo  has  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  April  17-24 
as  Red  Magen  David  Week  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  copy  of  that  proclamation 
has  been  presented  by  Managing  Direc- 
tor Hillel  S.  Levinson  to  Joseph  A.  Katz, 
president  of  Liberty  Chapter,  American 
Red  Magen  David  for  Israel  at  appro- 
priate ceremonies  at  City  Hall. 

The  American  Red  Magen  David  for 
Israel  is  a  volunteer  nonprofit  organi- 
zation which  solicits  aid  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Magen  David  Adom,  Is- 
rael's official  Red  Cross  service. 

Like  the  Red  Cross,  Magen  David 
Adom  provides  life  saving  and  health- 
giving  services  for  the  people  of  Israel. 
It  provides  blood  and  plasma  storage  fa- 
cilities, 24-hour  ambulance  service,  first 
aid  and  emergency  hospitalization  ser- 
vices, and  first  aid  training. 

The  American  Red  Magen  David  for 
Israel  was  formed  as  the  authorized  sup- 
port wing  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide funds,  blood  plasma,  trained  per- 
sonnel, ambulances,  bomb  shelters,  and 
scientific  equipment  to  Israel's  Magen 
David  Adom. 

The  Liberty  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Magen  David  for  Israel  was  orga- 
nized here  in  Philadelp'iia,  Tel  Aviv's  sis- 
ter city,  in  1975.  to  help  Israel's  Red 
Magen  David  build  a  central  blood  bank 
and  fractionation  center  in  Tel  Aviv, 
and  to  provide  funds  and  emergency  sup- 


plies to  aid  in  the  fight  to  preserve  and 
protect  life  in  Israel. 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  NATIONAL  HOLI- 
DAY TO  HONOR  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR.,  CONTINUES  TO  GROW 
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ECONOMIC  AND  ENERGY  GROWTH 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4.  1977 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  CouncU 
of  New  York  City  on  February  22,  1977 
caUlng  upon  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  birthday  of  the  late 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  national 
public  holiday.  Particularly  on  this  day, 
the   anniversary   of   Dr.    King's  tragic 
assassination,  many  in  the  Nation  should 
pause,  reflect  upon,  and  rededicate  them- 
selves to  his  vision  of  equality  and  justice 
for  all  Americans  and  for  peace  in  the 
world.  Nine  years  after  Dr.  King's  pass- 
ing, respect  continues  to  grow  for  his 
unshakable  faith  in  people,  his  indomita- 
ble courage,  and  his  magnificent  ideals 
This  past  weekend,  the  Committee  for 
the  Renaissance,  a  regional  civic  organi- 
zation in  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  met 
here  in  Washington  carrying  thousands 
of  signatures  on  petitions  in  support  of 
legislation  to  make  Dr.  King's  birthday 
a  national  holiday.  Just  today  I  received 
from  Mr.  Howard  Bennett,  chairman  of 
the  National  Citizens  Commitlee  for  a 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Holiday,  50,000 
additional  signatures  in  support  of  a 
national  King  holiday  bill. 

I  applaud  the  New  York  City  Council 
for  their  supporting  resolution,  and  also 
thank  102  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
thus  far  joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  2972.  a  biU  that  would  make  Dr. 
King's  birthday  a  legal  public  holiday. 
The  New  York  City  Council  resolution 
follows : 

Res.  No.  849 
Resolution  by  the  City  Council  of  New 
York  City  Calling  Upon  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Make  the  Birthday  of  the  Late  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  National  Holiday 
Whereas,  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
has  won  national  and  International  acclaim 
as  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  human 
rights,  human  dignity  and  peace  among  na- 
tions, and 

Whereas,  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  devoted  his  life  in  a  courageous  and  con- 
sistent struggle  to  attain  these  Ideals  for  all 
people,  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  all 
creeds,  races  and  national  origin  have  been 
the  beneflclarles  of  the  work  and  activities 
of  this  great  American,  now  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  The  City  of 
New  York  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  the  end  that  the  birthday  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  be  hereafter  observed  as 
a  National  Holiday  in  memory  of  the  life, 
the  work  and  the  contributions  of  this  great 
American. 

February  22, 1977. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  information  concerning 
the  connection  between  economic  growth 
and  energy  growth.  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
have  seen  graphs  wliich  show  a  close  cor- 
relation between  the  annual  percentage 

growths    in    gross    national    product 

GNP — and  total  energy  consumption 
Many  people  interpret  these  statistics  to 
mean  that  any  slack  in  our  resolve  to 
supply  abundant  energy  would  be  disas- 
trous to  our  material  well-being.  How- 
ever, I  have  always  felt  that  we  could 
significantly  decrease  the  amount  of 
energy  we  use  per  unit  of  GNP  without 
any  damage  to  the  economy.  In  order  to 
see  if  my  intuition  was  valid,  I  recently 
sought  more  information  and  here  is 
what  I  found. 

First  of  all.  energy  consumption  per 
unit  of  real  GNP  has  decreased  over  the 
last  60  years  by  nearly  40  percent — since 
1947  the  decrease  has  been  on  the  aver- 
age about  0.6  percent  per  year.  These  ef- 
ficiency improvements  have  occurred  in 
spite  of  an  accompanying  sharp  decline 
up  to  1974  in  both  the  deflated  cost  of 
energy  and  the  relative  cost  of  energy 
compared  to  other  commodities.  As  real 
energy  prices  were  declining,  energy  in- 
tensive industries   were  still  becoming 
more  efficient.  Also,  our  economy  was 
evolving  to  a  decreasing  mix  of  goods  to 
services — the  latter  are  less  energy  inten- 
sive per  doUar— and  this  trend  is  ex- 
pected   to   continue.    Nevertheless,    the 
residential,  commercial,  and  transporta- 
tion sectors  were  requiring  more  energy 
per  unit  of  product,  which  illustrates 
that  there  is  a  considerable  potential  for 
efficiency  improvements.  Since  1974.  the 
price  of  energy  has  rapidly  increased,  in 
fact  wiping  out  the  total  decrease  in  the 
real  price  of  energy  for  the  last  half 
century,  and  we  know  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue. With  higher  priced  energy,  a  con- 
siderable  improvement  in  energy  effi- 
ciency is  highly  cost  effective  in  every 
sector.  Therefore,  it  appears  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  ratio  of  energy  con- 
sumption to  GNP  will  probably  decrease 
even  faster  in  the  future. 

In  1976.  with  the  economic  recovery 
and  the  cold  winter,  energy  consumption 
rose  4.8  percent:  yet  the  ratio  of  energy 
to  GNP  fell  1.8  percent  which  is  three 
times  the  historical  decline.  Moreover 
several  sources  estimate,  tlirough  de- 
tailed examination  of  end  use,  that  we 
can  reasonably  achieve  an  average  yearly 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  energy  to  GNP  of 
2  percent — see  John  G.  Myers,  "Energy 

Conservation  and  Economic   Growth 

Are  They  Compatible?"  the  Conference 
Board  Record.  February  1975,  and  F.  von 
Hippel  and  R.  WilUams,  "Nuclear  Energy 
Growth  Projections",  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  Princeton  University, 
March  1977.  This  large  potential  for  effi- 
ciency improvements  is  further  substan- 
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tiated  by  the  fact  that  several  European 
countries  have  a  ratio  of  entry  to  GNP 
which  Is  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  that 
in  the  United  States. 

The  significance  of  these  efficiency  Im- 
provements over  the  next  30  years  can 
be  estimated  as  follows.  If  we  assume 
that  real  GNP  will  increase  on  the  aver- 
age at  this  historical  rate  of  3.5  percent, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  optimistic  as- 
sumption since  population  growth  is 
slowing,  than  a  2  percent  yearly  decrease 
in  energy  to  GNP  means  that  energy  con- 
sumption will  grow  at  only  1.5  percent 
per  year,  which  is  roughly  one-half  its 
historical  rate — leading  to  total  energy 
consumption  slightly  over  100  quads  in 
the  year  2000.  Consequently,  we  can 
maintain  a  dynamic  economy,  with 
maximum  employment,  while  at  the  same 
time  greatly  slowing  our  growth  in  total 
energy  consumption. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  PASSES  ARMS 
TALK  TEST 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

op  PLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1977,  the  Miami  Herald  carried  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Despite  Arms  Talk  Set- 
back, the  President  Passed  a  Test,"  about 
which  I  wish  to  comment. 

It  is  a  brief  editorial,  as  good  editorials 
should  be;  it  is  a  good  editorial  In  my 
judgment  because  of  its  perceptiveness 
of  the  implications  of  the  known  facts 
on  our  future  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  negotiating  arms  agreements. 
The  President  is  credited  for  taking  a 
forthright  position  based  on  principle. 
The  necessity  to  limit  the  proliferation 
and  the  reduction  of  strategic  arms  Is  im- 
perative. President  Carter  has  demon- 
strated his  appreciation  of  this  and  his 
intense  desire  to  achieve  results.  He 
knows  the  matter  cannot  be  waflled;  he 
knows  that  both  sides  must  negotiate 
with  honesty  and  full  recognition  of  the 
implications  of  a  breakdown  of  negotia- 
tions. As  the  editorial  notes,  this  danger 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  likelihood. 

More  probably  the  Soviets  are  taking 
extra  time  to  test  President  Carter's 
firmness  and  sincerity.  On  this,  there 
should  be  no  doubt,  but  as  the  editorial 
suggests  that  we  allow  the  Soviets  the 
necessary  time  to  understand  and  digest 
this,  we  must  be  patient  and  not  panic 
into  moving  precipitously  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

With  this  last  point  in  mind,  I  wish  to 
note  what  appears  to  be  the  outcropping 
of  the  negative  tone  of  "Monday  morning 
quarterback ing."  The  tendency  to  crit- 
icize the  lack  of  immediate  success  of  the 
President's  first  negotiation  with  the  So- 
viets is  understandable,  but  regrettable. 
The  President  is  on  trial  at  home,  as  well 
as  abroad,  on  a  whole  range  of  matters, 
and  we,  as  a  Nation,  often  are  impatient 
when  we  do  not  have  Immediate  success. 
But  what  about  the  success  of  this  arms 
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talk — the  Soviets  were  offered 
tlve  and  jiistlfiable  plan  for 
and  limitations  of  horrendously 
tlve  weapons.  The  negotiations 
terminated;  they  must  be 
they  will  be,  as  has  been 
the  Soviets.  President  Carter 
solid  base  for  future  negotiatioi^s 
Miami  Herald  editorial  notes, 
the  test  well  and  we  can  well 
time  needed  for  future,  positive, 
sense  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
to  the  attention  of  our 
Despits  Asms  Tai^  Setback,  the 
Passed  a  Test 
A  new  President  embarking,  as 
on  new  theories  and  practices  in 
of  foreign  policy  Is  always  a 
rest  of  the  world. 

How  much  will  he  borrow  from 
How  sincere  Is  he?  What  Is  his  rea 
at  home,  not  only  with  the  people 
with  the  Congress,  which  will  have 
one  way  or  another  any  agreements 
he  seeks  to  commit  the  Nation?  Is 
or  is  his  negotiating  muscle  flabbyj? 

These   questions,   we   think. 
Russian   annoyance   at   Mr.   Cartel 
view  of  human  rights,  explain  the 
collapse  of  the  Moscow  talks  on 
tlons.  They  have  come  to  a  halt, 
screaming  one  as  In  the  past  when 
Elsenhower  was  read  the  riot  act 
U-2  Incident.  After  all,  didn't  Andre  I 
ko  speak  good  ole  boy  English  in 
retary  of  State  Vance  ofif  at  the 
port? 

President  Carter  has  shown  neither 
nor   anger   at   the   outcome 
there  had  been  so  much  diplomatic 
tlon.  He  showed  his  aplomb.  He 
some  muscle  In  hinting  at  greater 
production.  The  Russians  felt  It. 
curtness  of  the  thing,  the 
record  as  once  saying  that  "some 
concerned  every  time  Brezhnev 

Mr.  Carter's  view  for  the 
the  American  public  Is  that  a  qui 
ment    eliminating   the    new    Crulsi 
from  the  talks  and  a  limitation  at 
both  old  and  new  weapons  was  too 
the  Kremlin  to  swallow  on  the 

This  may  be  so,  but  in  pre 
tlatlons  It  must  be  that  the 
what  was  coming  and  at  least  were 
The  test  theory  is  more  likely.  Th  > 
have  always  thought  that  time  la 
matlc  weapon.  We  haven't,  but  so 
In    overcoming    traditional 
patience  with  results.  . 

The  proof  of  the  pudding,  of 
the  eating.  Yesterday  the  Russians 
plainly  that  they  had  tentatively 
and  wanted  to  digest  Mr.  Vance's 
for  they -Joined  this  country  in  the 
ment   that   the   Strategic   Arms 
Treaty  talks  will  be  resumed  In 
May. 

The  communique  continued 
"The  consideration  of  practical 
bilateral  relations  produced  several 
understandings."  No  identification 
ics  on  the  one.  Yet  we  are  led  to 
concerns  a  recess  in  the  production 
clear  weapons.  Both  sides  now  posses  ; 
of  them  to  kill  each  other  12  times 
their  concern  and  possible 
with  preventing  proliferation  of  the 
horror. 

Jimmy  Carter  has  passed  his 
test:  Stand  up  to  the  Soviets,  but 
diplomatic  grace  and  preservation 
clple.  In  good  time  he  can  go  on  fro)n 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

XNTORMATIVE  AND  ENLIGHTENITTG 
STATEMENT  BY  WILLIAM  H. 
LUERS 


April  Jf,  1977 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 
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OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  foimd 
the  following  statement  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Luers  to  be  informative  and  enlight- 
ening. I  include  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

STATEMENT  BT  Wn,LIAM  H.  LUESS,  ACTING  AS- 
SISTANT Secretaht  of  State  Foe  Inteh- 
American  Affairs,  Before  the  Sttbcom- 
mittee  on  Inter-American  Aftairs,  Hottse 
International  Relations  Committee, 
March  24,  1977 

Mr.  Chairman :  On  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  I  welcome  this  series 
of  hearings.  I  hope  they  can  contribute  to  an 
illumination  and  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  profound  changes  that  have  taken  place 
In  our  hemispheric  relations  over  the  past 
generation. 

In  this  opening  statement,  I  plan  to  de- 
scribe briefly: 

How  our  perceptions  of  the  hemisphere 
have  lagged  behind  reality. 

How  differently  we  and  the  other  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  perceive  our  mutual  in- 
terests. 

How  strikingly  different  our  perceptions 
are  from  the  Latin  Americans  on  the  proper 
emphasis  on  rights. 

And  how  v}e  are  setting  out  In  this  en- 
vironment to  improve  hemispheric  coopera- 
tion. 

OUR    PTTBLIC    awareness    OF    THE    HEMISPHERE 

America's  appreciation  of  and  attitude  to- 
ward Latin  America  and  the  Cewlbbean  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  dramatic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  In  this  hemisphere  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Symptomatic  of  this  lag  is  the  fact  that  a 
major  U.S.  newspaper  carried  an  editorial 
on  Brazil  only  last  month  and  referred  to  its 
capital  as  Rio. 

Today  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  are  more  diverse,  confident,  in- 
dependent and  self-aware  than  any  re- 
gional grouping  in  the  Third  World.  But, 
they  also  have  a  crushing  burden  of  foreign 
debt,  an  alarming  population  growth,  and  a 
dizzy  rate  of  urbanization.  As  change  has 
transformed  these  societies,  inequities  have 
become  exaggerated — stark  poverty  exists 
alongside  prosperity. 

Most  of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  have 
given  up  one-man  rule  for  more  Institution- 
alized forms  of  government.  But  the  domi- 
nant institution  is  the  military.  Democracv, 
never  strongly  rooted  in  Latin  America,  is 
less  prevalent  today  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II.  Yet,  while  there  are  repressive 
governments,  many  democratic  freedoms  co- 
exist— paradoxically — with  serious  abuses  of 
human  rights. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  present 
most  dramatically  the  Importance  of  the 
North -South  Issues  to  the  people  of  this 
counrty.  From  no  other  part  of  the  world 
does  foreign  poverty  impinge  so  Intimately 
on  our  society  or  create  such  an  Implicit 
obligation  to  help: 

As  our  living  standards  outstrip  theirs,  we 
become  the  illegal  but  logical  haven  for 
workers  escaping  the  despair  of  poverty. 

Regional  proximity  sharpens  our  humani- 
tarian perceptions  that  poverty  is  a  global 
rather  than  a  national  problem. 

As  our  market  for  illicit  drugs  expands,  our 
corruption  and  crime  extends  itself  into  the 
poor  agricultural  areas  where  the  products 
of  the  poppy  and  the  coca  plant  become 
valued  commodities. 


As  our  interchanges  of  finance,  trade,  and 
tourism  grow,  they  impact  deeply  on  citizens 
of  this  country. 

And  as  citizens  from  our  neighborhood 
enter  the  United  States,  our  society  is  en- 
riched and  our  labor  force  expanded. 

The  people  of  this  hemisphere  are  no 
longer  in  awe  of  us.  They  respect  our  vitality, 
success,  technology  and  prosperity.  But  they 
charge  that  we  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
the  world's  resources,  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  share  oiu*  expanding  wealth,  and  that  we 
have  used  our  enormous  power  arbitrarily  In 
the  past. 

If  Latin  Americans  are  still  described  In 
cliches  by  us.  so  we,  likewise,  are  little 
understood  by  them. 

OUR    INTERESTS    IN    THE    HIIMISPHERIC    NATIONS 
DIFFER    FROM    THEIR    INTERESTS    IN    US 

Let  me  turn  now  to  discuss  briefly  how 
our  Interests  in  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  contrast  with  their  Inter- 
ests in  us. 

The  United  States: 

Hopes  that  this  hemisphere  remains  free 
from  military  conflict,  from  arms  races,  and 
from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Depends  on  the  expansion  of  two-way 
trade  with  a  rapidly  growing  and  industrial- 
izing market. 

Looks  to  the  leaders  of  this  hemisphere  to 
play  a  mature  and  moderating  role  In  the  in- 
ternational councils  now  exploring  the  re- 
ordering of  the  world's  economic  institu- 
tions and  procedures. 

Desires  to  see  the  end  of  torture,  persecu- 
tion, arbitrary  arrest  and  violence  from  the 
left  and  the  right. 

And  hopes  that  economic  development  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions  which  provide  the 
most  certain  guarantee  of  human  rights. 

What  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  seek  from  us  is  quite  differ- 
ent. From  each  nation  of  the  hemisphere 
comes  a  different  set  of  requests,  reflecting 
the  diversity  of  the  region.  You  will  be  ex- 
amining this  diversity  with  my  colleagues. 
There  are  common  threads,  however: 

Trade  and  resource  flows  are  at  the  center 
of  their  concerns.  They  want  expanded  and 
preferred  access  to  our  markets  and  guaran- 
tees of  stabilized  earnings  from  their  ex- 
ports. They  want  financial  backing  for  their 
heavy  debt  burdens. 

"They  Insist  that  we  not  intervene  In  their 
internal  affairs.  Their  obsession  with  U.S. 
Interventlonlsm  has  a  long  history.  By  In- 
terventlonlsm  they  often  mean  not  onlv 
military  Intervention  and  subversion  but 
also  the  ubiquitous  U.S.  products  and  tele- 
vision  programs. 

They  also  want  our  respect,  and  our  ap- 
preciation of  their  dignity.  Independence 
and  sovereignty.  They  want  our  understand- 
ing and  our  attention. 

Interdependence  requires  that  we  respond 
to  these  hemispheric  Interests.  Otherwise  we 
cannot  expect  responsiveness  to  ours. 

DIFFERING  PERSPECTIVES  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

I  would  like  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make 
a  comment  on  the  differing  perspectives 
that  we  and  many  Latin  nations  have  on 
human  rights. 

Some  governments  see  our  urging  respect 
for  human  rights  as  a  new  type  of  U.S. 
interventlonlsm.  They  are  annoyed  that  our 
comments  and  program  restrictions  reflect 
a  failure  to  understand  their  particular 
domestic  problems  and  security  threats.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  measure  or  Judge  the 
domestic  threat.  It  Is  the  type  and  severity 
of  the  response  that  concerns  the  American 
people.  As  President  Carter  said,  no  signa- 
tory of  the  U.N.  Charter  "can  avoid  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  speak  out  when  torture  or 
unwarranted  deprivation  of  freedom  occurs 
in  any  part  of  the  world." 

And  let  It  be  said  that  other  hemispheric 
governments  and  many  people  In  this  hemi- 
sphere welcome  and  are  heartened  by  our 
renewed  attention  to  values  that  still  form 
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a  unique  part  of  this  New  World.  In  our  In- 
creased interest  In  human  rights,  we  are 
not  imposing  our  political  preferences  on 
any  nation.  But  we  are  summoning  govern- 
ments to  respect  the  principles  to  which 
they  have  ascribed  in  numerous  U.N.  and 
OAS  documents. 

There  Is  a  second  aspect  of  the  rights  ques- 
tion, the  perception  of  which  separates  us 
from  many  governments,  leaders,  intel- 
lectuals, and  ordinary  citizens  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  stress  as  fundamental  the  rights 
of  liberty  and  freedoms  from  physical  and 
mental  persecution.  Yet  many  in  this  hemi- 
sphere see  the  rights  to  food,  shelter,  work 
and  survival  as  fimdamental.  If  the  right 
to  be  free  from  torture  and  persecution  Is 
vital  to  man's  dignity,  so  are  the  economic 
and  social  rights.  We  must  be  alert  to  the 
charge  that  we  Justify  our  decision  not  to 
share  our  wealth  on  the  grounds  that  others 
violate  human  rights.  Our  conscience  thus 
eased,  some  charge,  we  continue  to  devour  a 
third  of  the  world's  resources. 

I  should  like  to  quote  here  again  from 
President  Carter's  address  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  human  rights  issue,  he  said,  "is 
important  by  Itself.  It  should  not  block  prog- 
ress on  other  important  matter  affecting 
the  security  and  well-being  of  our  people  and 
of  world  peace.  It  is  obvious  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  tension,  the  control  of  nuclear  arms, 
the  achievement  of  harmony  in  troubled 
areas  of  the  world,  and  the  provision  of  food, 
good  health  and  education  will  independ- 
ently contribute  to  advancing  the  human 
condition.  In  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, these  mutual  concerns  will  be  reflected 
in  our  political,  our  cultural  and  our  eco- 
nomic attitudes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  prepared  to  match 
our  morality  with  our  generosity.  If  com- 
passion for  the  poor  is  equal  to  our  passion 
for  freedom,  and  If  we  pay  as  much  atten- 
tion to  egalitarian  as  we  do  to  libertarian 
Issues — our  message  will  be  hoard  and  under- 
stood. 

TOWARD    IMPROVED    HEMISPHERIC    COOPERATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  optimistic  about  our 
capacity  to  shape  a  more  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  the  other  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

First,  we  have  with  our  neighbors  a  long 
experience  In  shaping  economic  change  and 
growth.  The  global  North-South  debate  in  a 
real  sense  began  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
leaders  of  Latin  America  are  advanced  in 
their  Ideas  on  how  the  United  States  m^p-ht 
become  better  partners  in  their  economic 
development.  We  must  address  simultane- 
ously global,  regional,  sub-regional  and  bi- 
lateral Issues.  Our  approach  to  many  econ- 
omic Issues  will  depend  on  soKitions  de- 
veloped in  a  global  framework.  Other  issues 
we  can  best  work  out  through  a  strengthened 
Inter-American  system  with  the  Organization 
of  American  States  at  its  center.  Still  others 
we  can  best  approach  cooperatively  through 
existing  sub-regional  organizations.  Finally 
there  will  be  a  number  of  questions  we  can 
resolve  most  effectively  only  on  a  bilateral 
basis. 

Second,  this  Is  a  hemisphere  whose  nations 
are  at  peace  with  each  other.  Although  there 
are  repressive  governments,  there  Is  no 
serious  threat  of  war.  The  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  spend  less  on 
armaments  than  any  region  In  the  world. 
And  while  violence  Is  too  often  turned  In- 
ward in  the  Americas,  the  governments  have 
the  Interest  and  capacity  to  improve  the  lot 
of  their  pepole.  Most  people  throughout  the 
Americas  respond  instinctively  to  funda- 
mental humanitarian  values.  Even  authori- 
tarian governments  accept  these  ideals  and 
explain  departures  from  them  in  terms  of 
priorities  rather  than  preference.  Without 
war,  governments  and  societies  can  devote 
their  energies  to  people. 
Third,  we  must  make  clear  that  the  long 
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era  of  U.S.  interventlonlsm  has  passed.  Gov- 
ernments will  remain  skeptical  of  our 
assurances.  We  must  be  open  in  our  rela- 
tions and  abstain  from  our  historic  com- 
pulsion to  design  the  future  of  our  neigh- 
bors. We  can  convince  them  now  only  by  our 
performance,  not  rhetoric. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  new  sense  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  U.S.  private  sector  and 
the  governments  of  this  hemisphere.  Govern- 
ments have  better  defined  the  terms  under 
which  foreign  capital  is  wanted.  U.S.  com- 
panies for  their  part  are  demonstrating  a 
new  sensitivity  to  the  national  pride  and 
sovereign  rights  of  their  hosts.  Improved  co- 
operation with  the  private  sector  is  critical 
to  capital  and  technology  transfers. 

Fifth,  the  Increasing  role  of  hispanlc 
Americans  and  people  from  the  Caribbean 
in  our  society  is  beginning  to  raise  the  Amer- 
ican consciousness  about  our  neighborhood. 
We  must  develop  together  with  the  Congress 
and  the  media  new  ways  and  new  programs 
for  expanding  our  understanding  of  this 
hemisphere  and  its  peoples.  It  is  likewise 
essential  that  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
make  greater  efforts  to  understand  us. 

Finally,  President  Carter  has  shown  an 
unprecedented  Interest  In  Latin  America: 

His  first  Presidential  visitor  was,  by  no 
coincidence,  from  Mexico.  We  have  already 
set  an  energetic  and  cooperative  course  v/lth 
the  Government  of  Mexico  to  manage  the 
complex  problems  we  share. 

A  first  priority  of  this  Administration  after 
the  Inauguration  was  to  give  urgent  atten- 
tion to  negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  Panama 
for  the  canal.  This  is  an  Issue  of  Importance 
not  just  between  us  and  Panama,  but  for  our 
relations  with  the  entire  hemisphere. 

Several  Foreign  Ministers  have  visited 
Washington  as  a  first  step  to  rebuild  our 
relations  with  traditional  friends. 

We  have  indicated  a  readiness  to  talk  to 
the  Cuban  Government  without  precondi- 
tions on  a  range  of  issues  that  divide  us. 

We  are  committed  to  continued  strong 
support  for  international  and  regional  finan- 
cial institutions  and  to  sustaining  significant 
bilateral  assistance  programs  which  are 
critical  to  the  development  needs  of  the  re- 
gion. In  this  endeavor  we  shall  need  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

And  although  we  know  it  will  be  difficult 
to  move  rapidly  on  the  many  economic  Issues 
critical  to  this  hemisphere,  this  Administra- 
tion is  committed  to  engage  the  issues  seri- 
ously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  opportunity  and 
obligation  to  cooperate  constructively  with 
this  new  hemisphere.  We  must  do  so  with- 
out sentimentality  but  with  a  sense  of  strong 
tradition,  without  paternalism  but  with 
respect  for  the  sovereignty.  Independence, 
and  dignity  of  each  nation  to  find  Its  own 
future. 


MATCHING  FEDERAL  DOLLARS 
FOR  STATE'S  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  allow 
the  States  to  use  "in  kind"  goods  and 
services  provided  by  private  sources  as 
part  of  a  State's  share  in  matching 
Federal  funds  for  the  State's  social 
services  program. 

Presently,  under  title  XX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  the  States  are  imable 
to  claim  in  kind  services — the  value  of 
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space,  supplies,  staff — provided  by  pri- 
vate institutions  to  meet  the  required 
State  share  of  the  cost  of  its  social  serv- 
ices programs.  This  prohibition  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  in  kind  contribu- 
tions of  public  institutions,  which  may 
be  claimed  as  part  of  the  State's  share 
in  matching  Federal  funds. 

Not  only  is  this  unwarranted  dis- 
crimination against  private  institutions, 
but  it  places  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
the  States  and  the  taxpayers.  The  func- 
tion and  value  of  an  in  kind  service  is 
the  same  whether  provided  by  a  private 
or  public  institution:  it  allows  for  more 
efficient  social  service  programs  by 
making  use  of  existing  facilities  and 
personnel.  The  only  difference  is  that 
in  kind  services  of  private  institutions 
are  funded  by  private  sources,  thus 
saving  the  taxpayers  some  money  and, 
in  effect,  giving  the  State  a  free  gift. 

By  being  denied  the  use  of  available 
services  provided  by  private  institutions. 
States  in  many  cases  are  put  in  the 
position  of  either  discontinuing  social 
service  programs  or  increasing  State 
expenditures  and  thus  State  taxes.  For 
example,  consider  the  following  situa- 
tion in  my  own  State  of  Georgia.  For 
the  p.-ist  4  years  the  State  has  con- 
tracted with  Beri-y  College,  a  private 
institution,  to  provide  day-care  trainers 
to  work  in  the  various  day-care  centers 
in  the  area  of  Rome,  Ga.  The  funds  for 
this  program  came  from  the  Appala- 
chian child  care  project  and  the  State 
was  able  to  claim  certain  in  kind  serv- 
ices from  Berry  College  as  part  of  its 
share  in  matching  Federal  funds. 

On  August  1,  1976,  however,  all  train- 
ing in  the  day-care  centers  became 
funded  by  title  XX.  And  because  of  title 
XX's  prohibition  against  in  kind  services 
from  private  institutions,  either  the  tax- 
payers or  Berry  College  will  have  to  pro- 
vide the  25 -percent  required  match  in 
cash.  It  so  happens  neither  can  afford 
this,  and  the  State's  day-care  pro- 
grams In  that  area  may  have  to  be  dis- 
continued, even  though  both  the  State 
and  Berry  College  are  very  eager  to  con- 
tinue their  relationship  wliich  has 
worked  so  well  in  the  past. 

The  effect  of  the  law  as  it  presently 
stands  is  to  add  to  the  cost  of  social  serv- 
ice programs  and  thus  reduce  the  serv- 
ices available  for  a  given  amount  of  pub- 
lic funding. 

Rural  and  nonurban  areas,  where  pub- 
lic institutions  often  are  not  available, 
are  particularly  hard  hit.  The  citizens  of 
these  areas  are  taxed  to  pay  for  social 
service  programs,  but  are  unable  to  use 
the  facilities  of  their  private  institutions 
to  compete  fairly  for  the  establishment 
of  social  service  programs  in  their  area. 
And  to  add  Insult  to  injury,  they  also  pay 
State  taxes  to  support  State  institutions 
in  urban  areas,  the  facilities  of  which  are 
used  as  in  kind  services  to  attract  social 
service  programs  away  from  the  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  reason  for 
including  the  prohibition  of  in  kind  serv- 
ices from  private  institutions  in  title  XX, 
I  am  sure  it  was  not  intended  to  add  to 
the  cost  and  discourage  the  establish- 
ment of  social  service  programs.  Remov- 
ing this  prohibition  and  allowing  States 
to  use  all  in  kind  services  and  goods 
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available  to  them  will  require 
minor  change  in  title  XX,  but 
much  more  efiQcient  and  fair 
the  social  services  programs. 

I  large  my  colleagues  to  give  thtlr  sup- 
port to  this  legislation. 
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ELECTORAL  REFORM:  BEHINt> 
SHINE,  A  SMELL 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or  CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A' 


Monday,  April  4,  1977 


THE 
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Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  always  incimibent  upon  us  to  1(  ok  be- 
yond the  wrappings  and  the  euph  jmlstic 
labels  of  legislative  packages  sent  to  the 
Congress.  Mr.  James  J.  Kllpatricl!  in  his 
column  of  March  29  in  the  Wasl  ington 
Star  reminds  us  how  close  exam  nation 
often  reveals  potential  disaster.  T  le  col- 
lunn  is  included  for  the  informa  Ion  of 
my  colleagues  at  this  point  :n  the 
Record. 

Electoral  Reform:  Behikd  thb  Si  ute,  a 

Smell 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

President   Carter   last   week  sent    up  his 

package  of  proposals  for  electoral  rel  orm.  A 

sorrier  package  seldom  has  been  dim  ped  m 

the  congressional  stoop. 

The  President's  plan  contains  fou  •  prin- 
cipal elements.  The  first,  and  worst,  s  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
direct  election  of  presidents.  A  second  meas- 
ure would  extend  federal  subsidies  ar  d  con- 
trols to  congressional  elections.  A  third 
would  scrap  the  Hatch  Act,  thus  polli  Iclzlng 
the  federal  civil  service.  The  fourth  would 
create  an  elaborate  scheme  for  registering 
voters  on  election  day. 

On  the  surface,  the  foiir-part  pickage 
exudes  the  innocence  of  a  gurgling  ^and- 
chlld.  These  reforms.  It  Is  said,  wovUl  pro- 
mote the  principle  of  one  man,  oni  vote. 
They  would  Increase  political  partlcl  »atlon. 
They  would  strike  a  blow  against  the  special 
Interests.  They  woiUd  enhance  the  demo- 
cratic process.  But  one  Is  reminded  o '  John 
Randolph's  dead  mackerel  In  the  mooi  light- 
The  proposals  both  shine  and  stink. 

The  constitutional  amendment  wo  ild  be 
absolutely  destructive  of  one  of  the  jldest, 
soundest,  and  wisest  principles  of  An  erlcan 
government:  the  principle  of  federal!  ;m.  In 
a  hundred  ways,  ours  is  of  covu-se  "o:  le  na- 
tion." We  have  one  Constitution,  ons  flag 
one  currency,  one  defense  establlshmei  t.  and 
BO  on.  But  the  great  genius  of  the  Am  srlcan 
plan  is  that  diversity  underlies  the  un  form- 
Ity.  WHen  we  act  politically,  we  act  lot  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  a;  citi- 
zens of  the  separate  states.  PoUtlca'ly  we 
are  not  one  consolidated  nation;  we  are  a 
federation  composing  a  federal  union 

No  amount  of  pitter-patter  about  "  dual- 
ized voting"  can  conceal  the  revolut  onary 
nature  of  Mr.  Carter's  proposal.  In  isklng 
that  the  old  system  be  scrapped,  he  Is  strik- 
ing at  the  very  heart  of  our  political  pi  ocess 
Only  three  weeks  ago  the  President  h  mself 
seemed  to  realize  this.  In  response  to  ques- 
tions on  March  9.  he  appeared  uneasv  ibout 
the  proposed  amendment.  But  soe  leone 
probably  Vice  President  Mondale,  ab;  uptly 
turned  him  around.  One  should  not  gel  bom 
again  so  quickly. 

The  proposal  for  public  financing  ol  con- 
gressional elections  Is  accompanied  by  c  Jalms 
^  piety  and  virtue.  By  limiting  fat-ca1  con- 
tributions, and  by  subsidizing  the  candl  lates' 
campaigns,    the   Invidious   special    Intsrests 
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will  be  thwarted.  Who  could  oppose  a  plan 
of  such  noble  Intentions? 

Humbug!  The  President's  pious  little  bill 
Is  the  sweetest  scheme  ever  devised  for  Insur- 
ing the  election  of  Incumbents  Into  the  end 
of  time.  An  Incumbent  member  of  the  House 
or  Senate  already  has  every  Imaginable 
advantage  over  an  unknown  challenger.  In 
the  hundred-yard  dash  of  a  fall  campaign, 
the  incumbent  starts  about  30  yards  down 
the  track.  Public  financing  would  hand  him 
10  yards  more. 

The  bill  to  scrap  the  Hatch  Act  sweats  the 
same  bogtis  perfume.  The  Idea  Is  to  make 
the  2.8  million  federal  employees  whole  cit- 
izens again— to  let  them  participate  fully  in 
partisan  political  activities.  Only  those  In  ex- 
ceptionally "sensitive"  positions  would  be 
Inhibited  hereafter.  But  the  reasons  for  the 
Hatch  Act  are  as  soimd  today  as  they  were 
when  the  act  was  adopted  in  1939.  Indeed, 
with  the  rise  of  public  employee  unionism, 
the  reasons  are  all  the  more  compelling.  This 
Is  a  bill  to  create  a  Democratic  political  ma- 
chine. It  cannot  be  successfully  disguised. 

Nothing  good  can  be  said  of  the  President's 
scheme  for  election  day  registration.  Osten- 
sibly, the  Idea  Is  to  remove  those  terrible  "an- 
tiquated" and  "arbitrary  obstacles  to  voting." 
Under  Mr.  Carter's  bill,  states  would  be  com- 
pelled to  register  and  to  give  a  ballot  to  any 
person  who  staggers,  stumbles.  Is  led  or 
bribed  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  The  bill 
bristles  with  formidable  penalties  for  fraud, 
but  these  are  the  kind  of  fictitious  penalties, 
like  $500  fines  for  Uttering,  that  never  are 
Imposed.  There  would  be  no  practical  way  of 
detecting  or  punishing  the  phantom  voters 
who  could  be  herded  like  sheep  to  the  polls. 
The  package.  In  brief,  is  a  bad  bill  of  goods. 
The  measiu-es  might  be  great  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  If  they  pass.  Lord  help  the 
Republic. 
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ENERGY  AND  THE  NEW 
CIVIL  WAR 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OP   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard- 
ships of  this  last  winter  and  the  natural 
gas  shortages  which  resulted  have  set 
different  regions  of  this  coimtry  at  odds 
with  each  other.  Charges  of  fuel  with- 
holding have  been  leveled  at  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  States  by  the  Eastern 
and  Midwestern  States.  They  say  that 
their  development  has  been  deliberately 
prevented.  The  Western  and  Southwest- 
em  States  are  hesitant  to  develop  the 
oil  and  gas  that  lies  on  their  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelves.  They  feel  that  it  is  un- 
fair that  similar  demands  are  not  made 
on  the  eastern  coast  States.  This  inter- 
necine conflict  is  truly  deplorable.  A  de- 
scription and  attempt  at  resolution  of 
this  problem  Is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  of  the  March  12,  1977 
Houston  Chronicle: 

HypocRrncAL   and    Parochial    Withholdino 
OP  Energy 

"This  winter  politicians  (from  the  East, 
Midwest  and  West)  and  Judges  have  sat  on 
huge  deposits  of  fossil  fuels,  while  their  con- 
sutuents  have  frozen."  .  .  .  "To  my  mind 
there  Is  a  deplorable,  hypocritical,  parochial 
brand  of  withholding  that  is  growing  all  the 
more  prevalent  In  the  national  energy  policy 
debate." 

Strong  words  those.  And  we  could  not 
agree  more.  They  are  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of 


Texas  describing  known  and  probable  natural 
gas  and  oil  deposits  In  and  off  the  Eastern 
and  Midwestern  states  whose  development 
has  been  deliberately  and  admittedly  pre- 
vented. 

As  Sen.  Bentsen  says.  It  Is  neither  fair  nor 
rational  to  drill  off  the  Texas  and  Louisiana 
coasts  and  refuse  to  drill  off  other  coasts. 
Neither  Is  It  fair  nor  rational  for  those  con- 
suming states  to  get  gas  at  a  low.  subsidized 
price  while  the  people  of  Texas  and  other 
producing  states  pay,  through  their  free  In- 
trastate marketplace,  for  virtually  all  the 
natural  gas  exploration  that  Is  being  done 
In  the  country. 

For  this  same  hard  core  of  people  as  Sen. 
Bentsen  describes  to  then  have  the  arrogant 
effrontery  to  charge  that  gas  is  being  with- 
held from  them  by  the  producing  states  and 
the  oil-gas  Industry  Is  just  too  much.  We 
would  not  think  anyone  could  be  so  shame- 
less. 

There  Is  a  hue  and  cry  from  these  dema- 
gogues for  yet  another  "Investigation" — all 
the  others  having  been  fruitless— Into  sus- 
picions of  withholding  of  gas  from  the  inter- 
state market.  That  Is  being  done. 

Very  well.  Then  let  there  be  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  withholding  of  energy  from 
production  in  the  East  and  Midwest.  Sen. 
Bentsen  has  called  on  Interior  Secretary  Cecil 
Andrus  for  Just  such  a  probe.  He  cites  at 
least  three  known  areas  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
west "where  there  was  natural  gas  in  the 
ground  that  was  not  being  produced  and 
supplied  to  the  American  people  diu-ing  the 
coldest  winter  In  the  history  of  ovir  Repub- 
lic. I  want  to  know  how  many  other  cases 
there  are." 

What  is  fair  In  one  Instance  Is  fair  In  an- 
other. Unfortunately,  fairness  and  rational 
debate  are  seldom  In  the  vocabulary  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  turn  the  serious  questions 
of  energy  policy  Into  emotional  diatribes. 

We  are  sure  that  Sen.  Bentsen  deplores  as 
much  as  we  do  that  the  country  cannot  ad- 
dress its  energy  problems  without  these  at- 
tempts from  consuming  states  to  set  one  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry  against  another. 

But  one  can  only  take  so  much.  The  oU- 
gas  producing  states  are  being  subjected  to 
ideological  and  political  warfare.  They  can- 
not be  expected  to  stay  silent  while  being 
crucified  in  a  frantic  attempt  to  shift  the 
blame  from  where  it  belongs  to  those  who 
have  warned  for  decades  that  precisely  what 
happened  this  winter  was  going  to  happen. 


COUNTY  BOARD  OP  ELECTIONS  RE- 
ACTS TO  CARTER  VOTER  REGIS- 
TRATION PROPOSAL 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

op  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  are 
aware  of  President  Carter's  March  22 
election  reform  proposal.  Of  that  fiver 
part  package,  perhaps  the  most  contro- 
versial "reform"  proposal  is  the  so-called 
"Universal  Voter  Registration  Act."  The 
purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  simplify 
registration  and  supposedly  thereby  en- 
able millions  of  additional  voters  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  elections. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  we  have 
postcard  voter  registration  and  have  been 
able  to  substantiate  very  little  if  any  con- 
nection between  easier  registration  and 
increased  participation  in  elections.  Ad- 
ditionally, postcard  registration  has  it- 
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self  created  enough  problems  to  make 
local  election  oflBcials  quite  apprehensive 
of  the  sweeping  changes  proposed  by 
President  Carter. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  of  these 
proceedings  a  recent  letter  from  one  of 
the  county  election  boards  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  informed  and  partic- 
ipating electorate  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental strengths  of  a  democracy.  I  think 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  we 
all  support  the  principal  underling 
attempts  to  increase  voter  participation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  responsible 
legislators  we  also  have  an  obligation  to 
our  constituents  to  provide  laws  which 
reflect  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which 
we  must  function. 

The  foUowing  letter,  I  think,  high- 
lights some  of  the  unrealities  of  the  Uni- 
versal Voter  Registration  Act.  As  the  let- 
ter states. 

Too  often  legislators  dream  dreams  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  practical. 

In  protecting  our  constituents'  right  to 
a  fair  election  process,  I  strongly  feel 
that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  be  practical 
in  spite  of  the  temptation  to  dream. 
Burlington  County 
Board  of  Elections, 
Mount  Holly,  N.J.,  March  24,  1977. 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe, 
Cannon  House  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Forsythe:  As  mem- 
bers of  a  County  Board  of  Elections,  we 
strongly  oppose  voter  registration  at  the 
polls.  We  look  upon  the  right  to  vote  as  a 
prIvUege  that  should  be  extended,  to  every- 
one who  can  qualify;  but,  with  that  privi- 
lege, should  be  born  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  proof  of  those  qualifications.  It 
Is  no  greater  effort  to  go  to  the  proper  au- 
thority to  register  In  advance  of  an  election, 
than  It  is  to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  elec- 
tion day.  With  registration  by  mall,  one  need 
not  even  leave  his  home  to  register  to  vote. 

Workers  at  the  polls  should  not  be  given 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing a  persons  qualifications  to  register;  nor 
should  they  be  given  the  added  burden  of 
handling  registrations  while  they  are  super- 
vising an  election.  A  poll  workers'  day  Is  long 
and  arduous,  and  if  there  are  50  people  in 
line  waiting  to  vote  and  register  at  the  mo- 
ment the  polls  should  close,  they  must  be 
permitted  to  do  so  and  the  election  could  go 
on  ad  Infinitum. 

With  what  Identification  does  one  establish 
qualification  to  register  to  vote?  A  birth  cer- 
tificate and  drivers  license  may  establish  age, 
but  neither  establish  citizenship  or  resi- 
dency. Many  people  hold  a  drivers  license 
from  another  state  or  county.  A  property 
deed  does  not  necessarily  establish  residency, 
since  many  people  own  dual  properties.  One 
could  register  from  a  resident  property  and 
again  from  a  vacation  property.  The  same 
person  could  use  a  different  means  of  iden- 
tification to  register  In  several  different  loca- 
tions. A  person  could  register  in  the  name 
of  a  c'eceased  person  before  the  death  Is 
known.  Providing  false  identification  is  sim- 
ple and  the  possibilities  for  fraud  are  endless. 

Imposing  large  fines  and  years  of  imprison- 
ment for  fraudulently  registering  to  vote  is 
similar  to  locking  the  barn  door  after  the 
cow  Is  out — It  is  after  the  fact.  Moreover, 
with  the  large  court  backlogs,  it  could  be 
years  before  an  offender  would  be  penalized. 
Courts  are  lenient  In  regard  to  voting  infrac- 
tions; Prosecutors  don't  follow  through,  and 
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election  boards  cannot  afford  to  hire  suffi- 
cient Investigators. 

In  Burlington  County,  we  have  uncovered 
some  fraud  in  Registration  by  Mall  simply 
because  it  is  made  so  easy,  and  because  the 
forms  get  Into  the  hands  of  Irresponsible 
people  who  use  them.  One  is  the  case  of  the 
mother  who  signed  her  two  sons  names  to 
registration  forms.  Our  appeal  never  reached 
the  Court,  because  the  Prosecutor  contended 
that,  since  the  boys  did  vote,  the  Intent  was 
there;  and  the  mother,  being  next  of  kin, 
had  a  right  to  sign  her  sons  names.  Another, 
two  minors  registered  and  the  fact  was  dis- 
covered by  parents  who  notified  the  Elec- 
tion Board.  Then,  there  Is  the  case  of  a  dozen 
or  so  high  school  teenagers  who  registered 
to  get  their  ID  cards.  The  fact  was  discovered 
at  the  local  level  and  reported  to  the  press. 
After  the  story  appeared  in  the  news,  we 
asked  the  press  for  the  names,  and  were 
refused  on  the  grounds  of  Privacy.  We,  then 
appealed  to  the  Prosecutor  to  obtain  the 
names  for  us,  but  he  was  uncooperative  since 
they  were  minors.  As  a  result,  "they  are  still 
registered — fraudulently.  We  are  sure  that  If 
we  had  cooperation  and  the  means  to  in- 
vestigate, we  could  find  many  more. 

Further,  we  believe  it  would  be  using  tax- 
payers money  unwisely  were  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  refund  to  the  states  an  approxi- 
mate $15.5  million,  or  20  cents  per  voter 
registration.  To  begin  with.  It  costs  much 
more  than  20  cents  in  equipment,  supplies 
and  employee  salary  and  time  to  process  a 
single  registration.  Moreover,  this  refunded 
money,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  50  cent  per 
registration  In  New  Jersey,  goes  into  the 
general  treasury  and  never  filters  down  to  the 
level  of  an  election  board  for  Its  use. 

We  believe  that  too  often  legislators 
dream  dreams  without  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  practical  and  impractical  sides 
of  such  legislation;  and,  without  consider- 
ing, how  the  Job  is  going  to  be  accomplished 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  acompUsh- 
Ing  it;  namely.  County  Boards  of  Elections. 

We  believe,  also,  that  if  this  country  Is  to 
have  an  informed  and  responsible  electorate, 
we  must  give  that  electorate  some  responsi- 
bilities of  JJs  own.  such  as  registering  to 
vote  at  a  proper  time  and  place.  We  believe 
that  an  Informed  and  responsible  electorate 
wants,  and  has  the  right  to  expect,  proper 
safeguards  in  the  right  to  vote. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Main, 

Chairman. 
Pearl  B.  Bttsh, 

Secretary. 


JIMMY  FLEMING:  TALENTED  WRIT- 
ER AND  RARE  HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  EDWARD  .J.  PATTEN 


OP  new  jersey 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Jimmy  Fleming,  the  talented,  respected, 
and  popular  columnist  of  the  Home  News 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  reached  his  70th 
birthday.  He  is  the  youngest  looking  70- 
year-old  I  have  seen  in  years. 

Jimmy  is  modest  by  nature,  so  prac- 
tically no  one  Imew  it  was  his  birthday. 
Because  of  his  many  friends  and  posi- 
tion, there  could  have  been  an  elaborate 
party,  but  it  was  celebrated  in  a  simple, 
but  moving  way. 

On  his  birthday,  Jimmy  was  eating  in 
a  restaurant  in  New  Brunswick,  where 
scores  of  friends  and  admirers — from 
plain    workers,    to    executives — simply 
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went  up  to  his  dining  table  and  just  said. 
"Happy  birthday,  Jimmy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
be  there  to  extend  my  congratulations  on 
Jimmy's  achievement,  so  I  am  now  doing 
that  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Thanks,  Jimmy,  for  your  fine  writing 
over  these  many  years,  for  your  "Hem- 
ingway touch" — clear  and  beautiful 
writing — for  your  versatility,  but  most 
of  all.  thanks  for  the  real  and  great  feel- 
ing you  have  for  people.  Your  mind  is 
bright,  your  heart  is  warm,  and  your 
soul  is  beautiful  and  wonderful.  You  love 
people  and  they  love  you.  Happy  birth- 
day, Jimmy. 


SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  PRESENT  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 


OF    IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  me  to 
read  when  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
speaks  his  or  her  mind  about  the  present 
operations  of  the  Congress.  It  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  when  a  Member  cour- 
ageously speaks  out  on  some  of  the 
abuses  in  our  congressional  system. 

This  courage  has  been  recently  demon- 
strated by  the  newly  elected  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Edward  Zorinsky.  The 
Senator  gained  nationwide  attention  for 
his  candid  assessment  of  the  practices 
and  procedures  followed  in  the  politics 
of  the  Senate.  This  action  is  especially 
praiseworthy  because  it  did  not  come 
from  a  Member  of  the  minority  party  but 
from  a  Member  of  the  majority  party. 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  for 
Senator  Zorinsky.  to  keep  quiet  and  go 
along  with  the  system  despite  private 
scruples.  He  could  have  adopted  the  mot- 
to "go  along  in  order  to  get  along"  by 
refusing  to  rock  the  boat  through  silence. 
He  could  have  easily  become  "one  of  the 
boys"  by  clostog  his  eyes  to  distasteful 
political  practices  and  accepted  the  sys- 
tem without  a  word  of  criticism.  But  It 
appears  that  this  is  not  the  nature  of 
such  a  man  as  Senator  Zorinsky.  He  at- 
tacked two  of  the  so-called  sacred  cows 
in  politics:  patronage  and  the  closed  cau- 
cus meeting  discussing  issues.  In  his  re- 
cent statements,  he  has  provided  a  guide 
to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
"politics  as  usual"  we  see  demonstrated 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  to  my 
colleagues  to  two  editorials  on  Senator 
Zorinsky's  critique:  "Senator  Zorinsky 
Disowns  Patronage"  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald — March  1,  1977  and  "Mr. 
Zorinsky  in  Washington"  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — March  15,  1977. 
[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  March  .1, 
1977] 

Sen.  Zorinskt  Disowns  Patronage 

(By  Darwin  Olofson) 

Washington. — In  trying  to  shake  up  the 

"system,"  Sen.  Edward  Zorinsky  has  shaken 

some  political  plums  right  off  the  patronage 
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tree  Into  the  eager  bands  of  several  of  his 
Democratic  colleagues. 

He  also  may  have  shaken  up  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Robert  Byrd. 

Zorlnsky  told  how  he  and  othfcr 
Democratic    senators    were 
Byrd's  office  and  told  "that  we 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  patro 

Up  for  grabs  were  a  number  o: 
Senate  Post  Office,  one  of  which 
a  year  for  four  hours  of  work  a 

The  other  positions  paid  $8 
five  hours  of  work  a  day. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  senate 
might    find    some    deserving 
about  17  years  old,  to  fill  the 
to  Zorlnsky. 

•'I  Informed  Sen.  Byrd  that  I  kvouid  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  placing 
of  patronage  Jobs  and  t^at  I  felt  :hey  should 
all  be  abolished,"  he  said. 

"I  saw  a  mass  grab  by  the 
for  the  Jobs  I  was  turning  down, 

What  was  being  suggested  to 
the  Nebraskan  said,  was  that 
whether  any  of  their  key  poUtlca 
had  17-year-old  sons  who  would 
paying  Job  that  would  require 
only  a  half  day. 

"Then,  when  election  time 
there's  an  lOU  outstanding,"  he 

"If  you  pay  a  17-year-old  $9.50  i 
four  hours  of  work,"   Zorlnsky 
you  have  helped  him  embark  on  a 
dependence    on   government   sub  iidlzatlon. 

He  paid  he  felt  unemployed  per  ons  should 
have  a  chance  to  compete  for  Jops  that  are 
now  filled  on  a  patronage  basis. 

He  also  criticized  the  existenc* 
patronage  Jobs,  such  as  those 
operators  cf  automatic  elevators 
Hill,  calling  It  "a  gross  misuse  a4d 
taxpayers'  dollars." 
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Senator    Edward    Zorlnsky 
Nebraska  last  fall,  was  so  appalled 
initial   experiences  in  Washingtc  a 
considered  chucking  the  Job  and 
to  Omaha,  or  so  he  told  The 
Star.  It  would  have  been  a  prli^lpled 
spectacular  political  act,  but  Mr 
wife  persuaded  him  to  reconslde 

Among  other  frustrations,  the 
annoyed  over  having  to  sit  through 
tlcular  extended  closed-door 
Senate  Democratic  caucus.  The 
hush-hush   subject?    Free   hairc^Jts 
Senate  barbershop. 

It  seems  that  what  with  sharfc 
slonal  pay  raises,  office-girl  scandf  Is 
like,   some  Senators  were  worrie< 
tradition  of  free  haircuts  was 
the  taxpayer's  nose  In  the  dirt 
$3  was  agreed  upon  but  then  somebody 
tloned  that  the  House  barbershc  p 
less  and  that  everyone's  staff  wouf 
Ing  time  waiting  to  get  in  the 
there.  Market  economics  puzzle 
this  question  required  conslderalile 

"You  talk  about  federal  project! 
Mr.  Zorlnsky.  "They  could  have  b  jllt 
in  less  time,  and  It's  still  not  reiolved 

It  no  doubt  occurred  to  Senatoi 
as  it  does  to  us,  that  there  must 
guilt  perched  on  the  shoulders  ol 
would  spend  so  long  worrying  ovfr 
bating   appearances.   And 
of  the  ways  Congress  has  found  to 
$450  billion  it  extracts  from  the 
maybe  that  should  not  be 
penance  does  not  seem  high 

Mr.  Zorlnsky  finds  the  ambience 
ington  no  more  enchanting  outsid  ; 
ate  halls.  "Everybody  here  Is  at 
trough,"   he   complained.   What 
of  that   $450   billion    leaking   thiough 
cracks  into  the  local  economy, 
approximate  a  gold  rush  town. 


conslde  ing 
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demn  houses  that  cost  $100,000,"  said  Mr. 
Zorlnsky. 

We're  happy  that  Senator  Zorlnsky  will 
stay  on.  Iconoclasts  may  not  change  things 
much  but  they  are  good  to  have  around. 


Apjil  -4,  1977 


ENERGY  POLICY  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  A  CLIMATE  PROGRAM 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology heard  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  on 
the  need  for  a  national  climate  program, 
While  it  is  not  generally  my  practice  to 
bring  such  testimony  to  the  attention  of 
the  full  House  before  legislation  is  re- 
ported, I  believe  the  statement  by  John 
P.  OXeary  deserves  to  be  seen  by  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  basic  point  made  by  Administra- 
tor Olicary  was  that  the  energy  policy 
of  this  coimtry  and  the  world  is  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  climate,  and  the 
energy  strategies  of  this  country  should 
meet  the  variations  in  the  weather  which 
have,  and  will  occur.  Mr.  OT/eary  made 
the  point  that  if  the  long  range  weather 
forecasters  of  this  country  had  been  able 
to  tell  the  energy  planners  of  this  coun- 
try what  last  winter  would  be  like  the 
energy  shortages  which  occurred  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  to  report  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  comprehensive 
Federal  climate  program,  designed  to 
serve  users  of  climatic  information,  be- 
fore May  15.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
O'Leary  demonstrates  why  this  is  im- 
portant. 
The  testimony  follows: 

Stat£Ment  of  John  P.  O'Leary 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  speak  before  you 
today  on  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Climate  Program.  This  past  win- 
ter has  dramatically  shown  that  changes  In 
weather  and  climate  are  extremely  critical 
to  the  energy  situation.  Improving  our  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  anticipate  changes  in 
climate  and  weather  conditions  is  vital  to  our 
efforts  in  developing  energy  policy  and  In 
dealing  with  ciu-rent  and  future  energy  prob- 
lenw. 

My  comments  are  brief  and  address  the 
types  of  information  and  analysis  which 
would  be  useful  and  suggestions  in  imple- 
menting a  National  Climate  Program. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  proposal  under 
consideration  for  a  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram, I  do  not  feel  I  am  in  a  position  to 
make  a  recommendation  on  the  need  for  new 
legislation.  Consequently,  I  wish  to  defer  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  on  the  draft 
legislation. 

I  will  begin  by  stating  simply  that  even 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  alternatives  which 
are  available  to  us  for  meeting  our  future 
energy  needs  reveals  the  intimate  cormectlon 
which  exists  between  climate  and  energy. 
Our  energy  requirements  are  directly  related 
to  the  cllmatological  conditions  which  sur- 
round us,  as  is  our  capability  to  effectively 


mobilize  some  of  the  more  abundant  energy 
resoxu-ces. 

KELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN     WEATHER    AND 
ENERGY 

The  past  winter  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  effects  weather  can  liave  on  energy  sup- 
ply, distribution,  and  use.  Because  of  the 
abnormally  cold  weather  experienced  by  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  country,  STjace  he.^t- 
Ing  needs  increased  significantly  for  natural 
gas,  distillate  fuel  oil,  propane,  and  electric- 
ity. These  larger  fuel  needs  resulted  in  In- 
creased natural  gas  curtailments  and  spot 
shorts '^es.  The  warm  dry  air  In  the  West 
has  ICA-ered  the  snow  pack  and  decreased 
river  flows,  thus  affecting  the  generation  of 
hydroelectrlcity.  Our  oil  imports  Increased 
dramatically;  they  were  temporarily  driven 
to  over  10  million  barrels  per  day.  In  addi- 
tion, our  economy  was  adversely  affected;  at 
one  point  over  one  million  Jobholders  were 
furloughed. 

The  fuel  situation  last  winter  was  moni- 
tored closely  in  regions  of  the  country  where 
Increased  energy  demands  could  have  re- 
sulted in  fuel  shortage  problems.  As  one  part 
of  the  monitoring  system.  PEA  was  in  dally 
contact  with  the  National  Weather  Service 
to  obtain  5-day  weather  outlooks  and  also 
projections  of  10-day  forecasts  being  con- 
ducted on  an  exp)erlmental  basis  by  the 
Weather  Service.  The  available  Inforniatlon 
was  found  to  be  useful  to  PEA,  Dr.  Schles- 
Inger  and  other  parts  of  the  government. 

However,  our  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  weather  and  fuel  consump- 
tion is  still  In  its  Infancy.  Available  infor- 
mation shows  that  while  heating  degree-days 
and  energy  consumption  are  definitely  corre- 
lated, there  is  a  wide  range  of  estimates  In 
the  actual  statistical  relationship.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  estimated  that  the  additional 
heating  costs  of  this  last  winter  could  range 
from  $4.3  to  $7.8  bUlion,  and  the  Impact  of 
the  winter  on  oil  demand  and  Imports  could 
range  from  0.8  to  1.6  million  barrels  per  day 
more  than  would  have  occurred  in  a  normal 
winter.    (A  copy  of  an  PEA  working  paper 
on  "Alternative  Estimates  of  the  Energy  Costs 
of  This  Years  Colder  than  Normal  Weather  " 
is  attached  for  submission  to  the  record.) 
This  variation  of  nearly  100%  Illustrates  the 
importance  In  greater  emphasis  on  under- 
standing weather  and  how  it  Influences  en- 
ergy consumption,  supply,  and  distribution. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  climate  will  be  of  cen- 
tral  relevance    to   the   mission    of   the   De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  I  believe  that  an 
Improvement  in  our  understanding  of  cllma- 
tological processes  could  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  carr3?lng  out  that  mission.  Of  course, 
we  will  work  closely  with  agencies  Involved 
In  climate  research,  and  provide  them  with 
feedback  on  our  Interests  In  weather   and 
climate  information.  As  we  begin  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  energy  systems  which  will 
sustain  us  beyond  the  era  of  the  natural  fluid 
hydrocarbons,  and  we  are  doing  so  today,  we 
most  assuredly  do  not  wish  to   bear  risks 
stemming  from  any  cllmatological  uncertain- 
ty which  lies  within  our  power  to  resolve. 

The  profoundly  disturbing  anomalies  In  the 
global  circulatory  patterns  of  the  past  few 
years  which  have  manifested  themselves 
variously  as  wheat  shortages  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1973,  drought  in  Africa  that 
Is  traceable  back  to  1969,  prolonged  drought 
in  England  and  western  Europe,  and  again 
In  our  extreme  winter  Just  passed,  and  our 
continuous  Western  drought  all  point  to  tEe 
possibility  that  major  cllmatological  changes 
could  be  taking  place. 

While  the  likely  duration  and  the  Implica- 
tions of  these  events  Is  very  uncertain  at 
present  and  the  subject  of  a  growing  scien- 
tific discussion,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  scale  of  these  changes  Is  foreboding, 
and  that  these  occurrences  warrant  increased- 
study  and  attention. 

The  prolonged  and  extremely  cold  weather 
experienced  In  the  eastern  United  States  from 
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mid-October  through  early  February  of  this 
past  winter  resulted  from  complex  changes 
in  the  factors  determining  the  weather.  The 
pronounced  blocking  ridge  over  the  western 
plateau  was  dlscernable  as  early  as  last  Au- 
gust and  remained  essentially  stable  for  over 
six  months,  giving  us  cold  in  the  East  and 
drought  In  the  West.  Understanding  why  last 
winter's  prolonged  colder  than  normal  weath- 
er occurred  and  knowing  If  this  Is  likely  to  be 
repeated  next  year  and  In  subsequent  years 
with  a  greater  probability,  could  be  Impor- 
tant to  not  only  those  concerned  with  en- 
ergy but  also  to  those  dealing  with  water 
resources  and  agriculture. 

NEEDS  FOR  CLIMATE  AND  WEATHER  INFORMATION 

The  needs  for  information  on  climatic 
changes  and  the  weather  broadly  fall  into 
short-term  efforts  on  monitoring  and  analjrz- 
ing  the  current  situation,  and  long-range 
forecasting  of  future  weather  and  climate 
patterns.  While  both  types  of  effort  are  Im- 
portant, I  believe  that  more  attention  and 
resources  need  to  be  used  on  longer-range 
^    "strategic"  forecasting. 

SHORT-TERM  WEATHER  INFORMATION 

1.  Knowing  on  a  current  basis  the  tempera- 
tures, degree-days,  precipitation,  solar  in- 
solation, and  wind  speed  and  direction  by  re- 
gions of  the  country  is  required.  Information 
should  be  gathered,  processed,  and  vali- 
dated and  made  available  to  users  in  a  read- 
ily accessible  manner. 

2.  Increased  accuracy  In  snow  aerial  extent 
and  snow  water  content  Information  would 
be  useful  for  hydroelectric  planning.  Remote 
sensing  of  such  data  by  satellites  offers  sig- 
nificant Improvement  over  standard  aircraft 
snow  surveys. 

3.  Data  on  solar  Insolation  is  critical  for 
computing  the  size  and  projected  heating 
load  of  a  solar  collector  system.  The  Weather 
Service  currently  collects  these  data  on  ap- 
proximately 120  locations  throughout  the 
United  States.  More  extensive  solar  Insola- 
tion data  will  be  extremely  useful  for  de- 
signing systems  suitable  for  specific  areas. 
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weather-sensitive  energy  products,  both 
heating  and  cooling  degree-day  information 
is  needed.  Historical  degree-day  data  are  cur- 
rently used  at  the  state  level  by  month.  Im- 
provements In  long-range  forecasts  by  geo- 
graphical region  would  be  of  great  value  In 
assessing  potential  energy  demands. 

5.  In  regard  to  projected  gas  curtailments 
and  alternate  fuels  information  for  a  com- 
ing winter,  the  ability  to  know  well  in  ad- 
vance if  weather  In  specific  areas  of  the 
United  States  would  be  materially  colder  or 
warmer  than  normal  would  be  an  Invaluable 
tool  for  additional  analysis.  Since  the  usage 
of  fuel  Is  affected  by  a  combination  of  wind 
and  weather  (i.e..  chill  factors),  better  In- 
formation on  the  relationship  of  these  fac- 
tors would  be  helpful. 

6.  Long-run  studies  of  climate  and  Weather 
patterns  are  also  important.  Por  example, 
understanding  the  factors  which  caused  last 
year's  weather  which  pushed  warm  air  up 
Into  Alaska  and  cold  air  down  over  the  Mid- 
west and  East  would  be  useful.  Greater  at- 
tention should  be  placed  on  strategic  climate 
patterns,  how  they  are  changing,  and  their 
implications  for  the  future  on  energy,  agri- 
culture, and  the  economy. 

7.  A  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize 
weather  information  In  government  deci- 
sionmaking. User  agencies  such  as  PEA  are 
beginning  to  consider  the  relationships  be- 
tween weather  and  energy.  More  effort  is 
clearly  required.  The  agencies  responsible  for 
developing  weather  and  climate  statistics 
and  forecasts  should  apply  their  expertise 
to  meet  the  users  needs  of  weather  informa- 
tion in  application  areas  such  as  energy, 
agriculture,  and  water  resource  management. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    IMPLEMENTING    A    NATIONAL 
CLIMATE  PROGRAM 
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ment.  I  would  be  pleased   to  answer  your 
questions. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  PRESS? 


LONG-TERM  V(rEATHER  AND  CLIMATE 
INFORMATION 

1.  There  Is  a  need  for  accurate  long-range 
forecasts  of  weather  so  that  the  government 
and  industry  can  plan  their  actions  regard- 
ing fuel  use  and  allocations.  High  accuracy 
In  1-  and  5-day  forecasts  is  important,  but 
having  good  long-range  forecasts  that  could 
be  used  to  assess  energy  needs  months  or 
more  in  advance  would  be  very  helpful  for 
planning  and  taking  appropriate  actions  to 
address  potential  fuel  shortage  problems. 

2.  We  should  make  every  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  combustion  of  fos- 
sil fuels  is  significantly  affecting  our  cli- 
mate, or  has  the  potential  for  affecting  the 
climate  if  world  consumption  were  to  grow 
significantly  above  today's  levels.  The  pri- 
mary concern  I  refer  to  Is  the  requirement 
to  understand  and  measure  the  greenhouse 
or  heating  effect  which  some  researchers 
contend  could  result  from  the  increased 
amounts  of  carbon-dloxlde  we  are  venting 
into  the  atmosphere.  We  Should  also  push 
forward  with  the  study  of  the  possible  cool- 
ing effects  that  could  result  from  the  small 
dust  particles  In  smoke,  or  aerosols,  which 
remain  in  the  air  for  long  periods. 

3.  We  also  should  seek  to  understand 
whether  the  atmosphere's  capacity  to  act  as 
a  heat  sink  will  be  stressed  by  the  continued 
growth  of  our  use  of  all  forms  of  energy.  We 
do  not  think  that  this  particular  climate 
altering  potential  is  approached  by  the  pres- 
ent activities,  but  we  must  be  concerned  with 
potential  climate  modifications  which  could 
be  stimulated  by  Increasing  levels  of  v/aste 
heat. 

4.  Forecasting  energy  consumption  over  the 
next  one  to  two  years  on  a  quarterly  or  more 
frequent  basis,  as  well  as  even  for  longer  time 
periods  (10  and  15  years),  should  be  based 
on  long-run  climate  and  weather  variables. 
To     explain     variations     In     demand     for 


Even  though  my  comments  are  not  di- 
rected specifically  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  make  several  general 
suggestions  in  Implementing  the  national 
climate  program. 

1.  I  strongly  support  the  need  for  close  co- 
ordination with  user  organizations.  The 
lead  agencies  in  the  climate  program  should 
determine  what  Information  Is  needed.  In 
what  form,  and  on  what  frequency.  The 
survey  should  seek  out  how  weather  data  Is 
being  used,  what  problems  are  being  ad- 
dressed which  require  weather  or  climate  In- 
formation, and  what  results  are  emerging 
from  studies  relating  to  weather. 

2.  A  strong  applications  program  should 
be  bulft  based  on  the  results  of  the  user 
survey  to  complement  agency  programs. 
Staff  should  Include  expertise  not  only  In 
meteorology  and  climatology,  but  also  in 
such  fields  as  agriculture,  energy,  environ- 
ment, water  resources,  and  economics. 
Studies  should  be  conducted  on  the  use 
and  application  of  weather  Information  to 
these  application  areas. 

3.  A  long-range  program  should  be  de- 
veloped reflecting  national  Information 
needs.  User  agencies  such  as  PEA  or  the 
Department  of  Energy  should  be  provided 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  plan 
and  suggest  research  and  data  priorities. 

4.  The  process  by  which  Information  is  ex- 
changed between  meteorologists  and  those 
who  must  react  to  the  weather  should  be 
seriously  examined.  The  current  com- 
munications process  with  regard  to  weathw 
and  climate  could  be  Inhibiting  the  ex- 
change of  Information  between  those  who 
seek  to  understand  and  those  who  need 
what  Is  known  about  the  weather.  It  Is  the 
communication  of  the  available  knowledge 
and  insight  that  is  of  greatest  value — and  to 
Increase  that  communication  we  should 
build  into  the  design  of  a  national  climate 
program  a  liaison  group  that  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  mission  of  facilitating 
this  two-way  exchange.  This  liaison  group 
should  contain  both  climatologlsts  and  pro- 
fessionals trained  in  hydrology,  agricultural 
sciences,  energy,  economics,  and  other  fields. 
Thank   you   for   this   opportunity   to   com- 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  voice  the  concern  of  many  Americans 
over  disturbing  trends  in  this  Nation's 
media  industry.  Increasingly,  independ- 
ent media  outlets — newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations — are  being  swallowed 
into  giant  firms,  communications  chains, 
and  even  industrial  conglomerates.  This 
phenomenon,  which  has  reached  an  epi- 
demic level  in  recent  years,  has  several 
-dangerous  implications. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  overstating  the 
case,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  present  the 
following  statistics:  At  least  71  percent 
of  newspaper  circulation  L''  now  con- 
trolled by  chains  or  is  under  some  forms 
of  multiple  ownership;  this  represents 
60  percent  of  America's  newspapers.  The 
era  of  the  independent  newspaper  is 
plummeting  toward  its  end — increasing- 
ly, we  find  independent  status  only 
among  small  papers  of  10,000  circulation 
or  less.  We  are  approaching  a  time  when 
all  news  will  reach  us  through  the  fun- 
nels of  media  barons. 

The  foremost  danger  is  the  jeopardy 
in  which  we  are  placing  the  rights  guar- 
anteed us  by  the  first  amendment.  Por  all 
practical  purposes,  we  are  seeing  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  fall  under  the  control 
of  fewer  and  fewer  individuals.  And  when 
a  freedom  is  restricted,  it  loses  its  mean- 
ing. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
tremendous  power  the  communications 
industry  holds  in  our  society.  Creation 
of  empires  in  that  industry  also  creates 
communications  lords,  who  can  dictate 
how  the  news  is  reported— what  is  to 
be  revealed  and  what  is  to  be  suppressed. 
As  we  see  more  and  more  of  our  smaller 
news  sources  being  absorbed  into  these 
empires,  we  should  realize  that  we  are 
also  seeing  the  disappearance  of  local 
autonomy— and  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain 
degree  of  freedom. 

Except  by  the  tolerance  of  ownership 
an  individual  editor  or  publisher  can  no 
longer  print  according  to  his  own  con- 
science. He  must  follow  the  dictates  or 
whims  of  his  company's  policies. 

Many  of  our  communities  presently 
have  only  one  newspaper  as  it  is.  To  place 
the  control  of  a  community's  only  source 
of  printed  news  in  the  hands  of  a  giant 
conglomerate — which  may  be  far-flimg 
both  geographically  and  philosophically 
from  the  society  of  that  community — 
places  the  citizens  of  that  area  under  a 
very  real  sort  of  dictatorship.  They  be- 
come characters  right  out  of  Geoi^e  Or- 
well, fed  only  what  some  remote  Big 
Brother  wants  them  to  have. 

On  Friday,  March  25,  a  thought- 
provoking  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  author,  Charles  B.  Seib, 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  insights  into 
the  present  trends  in  America's  media.  I 
submit  Mr.  Seib's  piece  for  the  Record, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing signal  of  what  is  happening  in  our 
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news  industry.  If  Americlins  are  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  imper:  al  news  con- 
trol, they  should  at  least  befaware  of  the 
fact.  The  article  follows: 

Who  Owns  the  PRfcss? 


(By  Charles  B.  Selt 
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Remember  the  cartoon 
fish  being  eaten  by  a  bigger  flsl; , 
being  eaten  by  a  still  bigger 
That  is  what  Is  beginning  to 
news  business.  The 
having  gobbled  up  the  pick  of 
newspapers,  are  now  beglnnli  g 
each  other. 

The    restUt    Is    Increasing!  r 
ownership  of  newspapers.  This 
meaning  for  those  who  care 
the  press  In  America. 

Last   year   72   dally 
hands,   according  to  Editor  & 
trade  magazine.  The  prevloiis 
was  49. 

The  chains  were  active  In 
Ing.  As  usual,  they  added  to 
buying  Individual  papers.  But 
significantly,  the  big  ones 
little  ones. 

Two  recent  examples  of 
were  the  pvirchase  of  the 
by  chain  owner  Samuel 
agreement  by  the  Gannett  chain 
Speldel  papers. 

Newhouse  paid  $300  million 
properties.  For  that  he  got 
papers  in  Michigan,  Parade 
some  odds  and  ends.  This 
Ings  to  30  newspapers  with 
Ing  3.7  million.  He  is  the  king 
In  total  circulation. 

The    Gannett    purchase    of 
newspapers  for  $178  mlllfbn 
some  other  recent  acquisition 
chain's  total  to  73  papers, 
number  one  chain  In  papers 
It  Is  below  Newhouse  and 
circulation. 

The    dealing    continues 
month  Capital  Cities 
bought  the  Kansas  City  Star 
owned  by  Its  employees.  The 
Hon,  which  turned  15  or  20  new 
Into  Instant  millionaires. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Buffalo 
nlng  News  was  sold  for  about 
Blue  Chip  Stamps  of  Callfornlk 
Is  controlled  by  Warren  Buffeft 
and  major  stockholder  of  the 
Post  Company. 

The  result  of  all  the  buying 
over  the  past  few  years  Is  that 
five  of  the  coimtry's  1,750  dailies 
chains.  The  12  largest  chains 
40  per  cent  of  the  ei  million  nei 
every  day. 

Group  ov^nershlp  Is  not  bad 
sometimes  nurse  sick  and  shodd 
to  Journalistic  health.  And  manj 
papers  serve  their  conununltle  i 
producing  nice  profits  for  the 

Nevertheless,  the  great, 
that  makes  up  the  press  of 
its  Independent  voices,  one  by 
trend  continues.  Its  music  maj 
sembllng  the  slick,  superficial 
a  barbershop  quartet.  And  that 
At  stake  Is  diversity.  The  First 
guarantees  a  free  press — not  a 
good  one.  Diversity  has  always 
sential  ingredient  that  made  the 
work. 

A  recent  report  on  newspap 
asked  a  question:  "How  much 
required  to  insure  a  forum  for 
nallsm?"  That  is  not  quite  th 
real  question  is:  "How  much 
required  to  Insure  that  the 
Job  despite  biased  Journalism'" 

Why  the  brisk  trade  in 
one  thing,  they  are  businesses 
subject  to  the  same  pressures  aj 
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nesses.  Those  pressures  today  are  expressed  in 
words  like  acquisition,  consolidation,  diversi- 
fication and  conglomeration. 

Also,  newspapers  are  extremely  attractive 
properties.  A  monopoly  newspaper  In  a 
healthy  community  is  second  only  to  a  tele- 
vision license  as  a  money-maker.  And  It 
comes  equipped  with  Its  own  special  consti- 
tutional protection. 

Rupert  Murdoch,  the  Australian  press  lord 
who  is  becoming  a  power  in  American  Jour- 
nalism, has  said  that  a  monopoly  newspaper 
is  "a  license  to  steal  money  forever."  Otis 
Chandler  of  the  Tlmes-Mlrror  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  put  It  less  crudely:  A  monopoly 
paper,  he  said,  "gives  you  the  franchise  to  do 
what  you  want  with  profitability.  .  .  .  You 
can  control  expenses  and  generate  revenues 
almost  arbitrarily." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
monopoly  newspapers — newspapers  with  no 
true  competition — grows  each  year.  When 
they  feel  the  need  to  Improve  their  image, 
the  moguls  of  the  news  business  like  to  point 
out  that  the  First  Amendment's  protection 
of  a  free  press  is  not  something  that  belongs 
to  them.  It  belongs  to  YOU — the  public, -they 
say. 

That  is  good  PR  and  It  also  Is  true,  at  least 
in  the  large  sense.  If  a  free  press  is  necessary 
to  an  open  society,  then  it  is  indeed  the 
precious  property  of  the  citizens  of  that  so- 
ciety. 

But  a  more  mundane  and  equally  valid 
truth  was  expressed  by  A.  J.  Liebllng,  the 
late  press  watchdog  and  Iconoclast:  "Free- 
dom of  the  press  belongs  to  the  man  who 
owns  one."  That  concisely  sums  up  the  con- 
cerns aroused  by  what  is  happening  to  own- 
ership today. 

And  it  doesn't  help  that  Liebling's  apho- 
rism may  soon  be  outdated.  Before  long,  a 
more  accurate  version  may  be:  "Freedom  of 
the  press  belongs  to  the  conglomerates  that 
own  them." 


NATIONAL    DRAFTING    WEEK 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Institute 
for  Design  and  Drafting  has  proclaimed 
this  week,  April  4  through  April  7,  as 
National  Drafting  Week.  It  is  fitting  that 
national  recognition  be  given  to  the 
drafting  profession  and  to  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  make  such  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  countless  items  pro- 
duced in  meeting  society's  needs,  such  as 
household  and  business  equipment,  hard- 
ware for  space  missions,  and  concepts  to 
enhance  our  environment. 

The  history  of  drafting  is  long  and 
rich.  Among  the  earliest  records  of  engi- 
neering graphics  is  a  stone  engraving  of 
a  fortress  plan  made  by  the  Babylonian 
engineer,  Gudea,  about  2000  B.C.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  illustrated  his  work  pro- 
fusely with  technical  drawings.  His 
treatise  on  painting  is  regarded  as  the 
first. book  printed  on  the  theory  of  pro- 
jection drawing.  It  was  Gaspard  Monge, 
however,  who  is  regarded  as  the  first  to 
make  an  organized  record  of  the  princi- 
ples of  engineering  drawing  that  are  used 
today.  Drafting  history  continues  to  be 
made,  and  the  accomplishments  of  con- 
temporary professionals  will  render  in- 
valuable service  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations. 
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I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  Nation's  more  than 
350,000  skilled  professional  designers 
and  draftsmen  and  draftswomen,  and  I 
wish  them  every  success  during  their 
17th  anniversary  held  in  Houston,  Tex., 
this  week. 


OPINION  SURVEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
order  to  better  represent  the  people  of 
Michigan's  19th  Congressional  District, 
I  conduct  a  yearly  district  opinion  sur- 
vey on  major  national  issues.  This  year, 
more  than  13,000  people  responded. 

Because  of  the  President's  expressed 
interest  in  the  views  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. I  have  written  him  conveying  the 
results  of  my  poll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  results 
of  this  survey,  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  my  letter  to  the  President  along 
with  a  breakdown  of  the  constituent 
responses : 

President  Jimmy  Cahter. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  More  than  13,000 
Michigan  residents  in  Oakland  and  Livings- 
ton Counties  responded  to  my  1977  Congres- 
sional Questionnaire  on  Important  national 
Issvies. 

Because  of  yoiir  Interest  in  the  views  of 
average  citizens,  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  know  the  results.  More  than  ninety-six 
percent  of  those  responding  favor  "sunset" 
legislation  requiring  every  Federal  program 
to  rejustify  its  existence  at  least  every  five 
years — a  program  which  you  and  I  both 
support. 

Ninety-two  percent  support  mandatory 
sentencing  for  all  crimes  committed  with  a 
gim,  and  nearly  as  many — ninety  percent — 
are  opposed  to  extending  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion and  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  Sixty  per- 
cent favor  your  efforts  to  begin  negotiations 
to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba. 

A  large  majority — eighty-two  percent — 
favor  delaying  auto  emissions  standards  to 
allow  the  Industry  time  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology to  comply,  an  effort  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support.  The  same  percentage  back 
Federal  tax  breaks  and  low-interest  loans  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  solar  en- 
ergy for  residential  and  commercial  use. 

Two  thirds  of  those  responding  said  they 
favor  legislation  giving  your  Administration 
authority  to  re-establish  the  military  draft, 
but  only  twenty-six  percent  said  they  sup- 
ported your  Vietnam-era  amnesty  program. 
Only  twenty-eight  percent  said  they  felt 
national  health  insurance  was  an  urgent 
priority  if  it  means  higher  taxes,  while 
twenty  percent  backed  direct  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  cities  in  danger  of  defaulting.  Three 
quarters  of  the  respondents  favor  legislation 
allowing  parents  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
costs  of  financing  their  children's  college 
education. 

I  look  forward  each  year  to  this  cross- 
section  of  views  from  the  people  in  my  Con- 
gressional District.  I  know  you  wiU  be  equally 
interested  in  their  thinking  on  major  na- 
tional Issues. 

Respectfully, 

Wn.LiAM  S.  Broomfieij). 

Member  of  Congress 
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Qtjestionnaibe  Restilts 

(Tabulated  by  PSA.  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md.) 

[In  percent] 

1.  MUitary  Draft:  Woiild  you  support  legis- 
lation giving  the  President  authority  to  re- 
establish the  mlltlary  draft? 

Yes _ 64 

No    34 

2.  Auto  Emissions:  Should  auto  emissions 
standards  be  delayed  to  allow  the  industry 
time  to  develop  the  technology  to  comply? 

Yes _ _.    82 

No le 

3.  Sunset  Law:  Would  you  support  legis- 
lation requiring  every  Federal  program  to  re- 
Justify  its  existence  at  least  once  every  five 
years  or  be  abolished? 

Yes 96 

No  _. _ 2 

4.  Health  Insurance:  Do  you  believe  that 
it  is  urgent  that  national  health  insurance 
be  instituted  even  if  it  will  mean  Increased 
taxes? 

Yes  — _ 28 

No .__    68 

5.  North  Vietnam:  Do  you  favor  extending 
diplomatic  recognition  and  financial  aid  to 
North  Vietnam? 

Yes 7 

No 90 

6.  Amnesty:  Do  you  favor  the  President's 
program  granting  amnesty  to  Vietnam-era 
draft  evaders? 

Yes 26 

No 72 

7.  Solar  energy:  Should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  tax  breaks  and  low-interest 
loans  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
solar  energy  for  residential  and  commercial 
use? 

No ___ 82 

Yes 16 

8.  Mandatory  Sentencing:  Would  you  sup- 
port mandatory  sentencing  and  a  denial  of 
parole  for  all  crimes  committed  with  a  gun? 

Yes _    92 

No _. 6 

9.  Aid  to  Cities:  Would  you  favor  direct 
subsidies  to  cities  in  danger  of  defaulting? 

Yes 20 

No 74 

10.  Cuba:  Do  you  favor  beginning  negotia- 
tions to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba? 

Yes __    60 

No - - 85 

11.  Parents'  Tax  Break:  Do  you  favor  leg- 
islation allowing  parents  a  tax  deduction  for 
the  costs  of  financing  their  chUdren's  col- 
lege education? 

Yes 76 

No 23 

(Balance  equalling  100  percent  undecided.) 


CAPITOL  POLICE  OFFICER  ADOLPH 
KRENN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  smaU, 
informal  commimity  made  up  of  Mem- 
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bers.  staff,  and  House  employees  is  minus 
a  well  known  senior  colleague  this  week — 
Capitol  HUl  Police  Officer  Adclph  Krenn. 
Officer  Krenn  died  Tuesday,  March  29. 
and  he  was  buried  April  1  in  Shenan- 
doah, Pa. 

I  learned  of  Adolph  Krenn 's  death 
through  Ron  Mazzoli's  March  30  Record 
statement.  Because  we  moved  our  office 
from  1111  Longworth  to  2268  Raybum 
this  January,  Adolph  Krenn's  absence 
from  his  post  was  not  noted  by  myself  or 
my  staff.  Our  habits  of  entering  the 
Longworth  Building  each  day  at  the 
police  post  located  near  the  New  Jersey 
and  C  Street  entrance  were  ended  early 
this  year. 

Now,  with  Adolph  Krenn's  death,  all  of 
us  are  forever  denied  the  good  feelings  we 
exprienced  as  we  walked  past  Adolph's 
post  and  he  greeted  us.  He  was  the  first 
House  employee  many  of  us  met  most 
mornings  and  this  experience  was  al- 
ways a  good  way  to  start  the  day. 

My  staff  and  I  extend  our  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  family.  We  share  with 
them  a  sense  of  loss.  Adolph  Krenn  was  a 
valued  member  of  our  small  House  com- 
munity. 


BELLA'S  BOONDOGGLE  IS  NOT 
WORTH  $5  MILLION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  an  articulate  speaker  and  a 
capable  writer,  has  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  many  persons  in  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  April  2.  The  title  of  the  article  is, 
"Bella's  Boondoggle  Is  Not  Worth  $5  Mil- 
lion." Many  of  us  voted  against  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Observance  of  Inter- 
national Women's  Year.  The  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  were  apparent 
in  the  debate  on  the  measure.  Even  so,  it 
could  have  been  worse.  The  proponents 
sought  an  appropriation  of  $10  million 
for  the  project.  This  was  rejected. 

I  submit  the  article  for  reprinting  In 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

Bella's  Boondoggle  Is  Not  Woeth  $5 

Million 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

President  Carter  on  Monday  reconstituted 

the  National  Commission  on  the  Observance 

of  International  Women's  Year,  and  named 

Bella   Abzug   as   Its   chairperson.    Speaking 

simply  as  one  taxpayer,  I  am  minded  to  ask 

what  in  the  world  goes  on. 

The  commission  is  to  Include  42  public 
members  plus  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  the  House.  One  of  the  senators  is  Birch 
Bayh  of  Indiana,  whose  modest  claim  is  to 
have  vwltten  more  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
than  any  man  since  Madison.  He  is  the  con- 
stitutional expert.  But  if  there  is  any  con- 
stitutional authority  for  this  exercise  in 
public  expenditures,  it  eludes  ready  iden- 
tification. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  as  chair- 
person of  this  outfit,  has  been  handed  a  $5 
million  kitty  to  stroke.  It  is  Immaterial  that 
ih  a  budget  of  $460  billion,  an  item  of  95 
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million  dollars  Is  not  even  pocket  change 
The  $5  miUion  has  been  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple under  the  compulsions  of  taxation  For 
what  purpose? 

The  ostensible  purpose,  spelled  out  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  in  1975,  Is  to  assess 
the  progress  toward  "equality  between  men 
and  women  In  all  aspects  of  life  in  the  United 
States,"  and  to  Identify  the  barriers  that 
prevent  women  from  participating  fully  in 
all  aspects  of  national  life.  Jlmdandy. 

The  commission  also  Is  charged  with  set- 
ting up  a  series  of  state  meetings  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  national  whoop-te-doo  In  Hovis- 
ton  in  November. 

The  ulterior  purpose,  unless  I  am  vastly 
mistaken,  is  something  else.  This  commission 
will  be  spending  our  money  in  a  desperate, 
last-ditch  lobbying  effort  for  the  pending 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Any  such  diver- 
sion of  public  funds  is  unpardonable— and 
probably  unlawful  as  well. 

Perhaps  my  speculations  are  unjust.  Back 
in  December  of  1975,  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  Mrs.  Abzug  reassured  her  doubtful 
colleagues.  The  commission's  conferences, 
she  said,  would  afford  an  opportunity  "for 
every  kind  of  woman,  representing  every 
viewpoint."  to  make  her  concerns  known. 
Mrs.  Abzug  promised  that  "some  who  are 
opposed  to  the  ERA"  would  be  represented. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  develops. 
In  the  normal  pattern  of  such  ventures, 
study  commissions  follow  a  classic  outline. 
First  Is  the  lofty  statement  of  purpose — in 
this  case,  an  executive  order  by  former  Presi- 
dent Ford.  This  is  followed  by  enabling  legis- 
lation, approved  by  a  Congress  that  finds  it 
politically  Inexpedient  to  challenge  so  noble 
an  undertaking. 

The  study  commission  then  Is  appointed. 
according  to  demographic  rules  as  immu- 
table as  the  laws  of  physics — so  many  blacks, 
so  many  members  with  Spanish-American 
surnames,  so  many  from  the  South,  the  West 
and  the  East,  a  smattering  of  Republicans, 
a  celebrity  or  two.  Most  of  the  commission 
members  will  attend  only  three  or  four 
meetings;  some  wlU  attend  none  at  all. 

"The  work  will  be  done  by  a  carefully 
rigged  staff  under  the  supervision  of  a  chair- 
person whose  views  are  as  predictable  as  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  final  report  could  be 
composed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  before 
the  first  organizational  meeting  is  held. 

The  ultimate  report  at  last  languishes, 
unread,  in  a  thousand  library  files.  And  96 
million  goes  down  the  drain. 

It  will  be  phenomenal  if  Bella's  boon- 
doggle follows  any  other  course.  Nothing 
will  be  learned  from  this  expenditure  of 
public  funds  that  coiild  not  be  gleaned 
from  the  women's  magazines  or  from  the 
consistories  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
The  same  speakers  will  make  the  same 
ritual  points  they  have  been  making  for 
months.  The  commission's  38  employes  will 
draw  their  pay  and  will  process  travel 
vouchers.  We  will  have  press  releases, 
agendas,  programs,  statements. 

The  only  excitement  will  come,  as  it  came 
In  Mexico  City  in  the  summer  of  1976,  when 
some  of  the  participants  get  to  howling  and 
pulling  hair. 

Persons  who  oppose  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  be  well  advised  to  mount 
a  counter-offensive.  With  vigorous  effort  on 
their  part,  stacked  conferences  can  be  un- 
stacked.  and  rigged  schedules  of  witnesses 
can  be  unrigged. 

Bella  tends  to  overwhelm  opposition,  but 
the  gentlewoman  is  not  invincible.  As  head 
of  a  public  body,  spending  public  funds,  she 
is  in  a  position  of  public  trust.  Deliberate 
lobbying  can't  be  tolerated.  As  these  con- 
ferences proceed,  perhaps  the  local  fH-ess  will 
seek  to  keep  the  lady  In  line. 
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ED  KLITCH 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYIRON 

OF   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  197 
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Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  portfolio  section  of  the 
ton    Star    newspaper, 
Weintraub  honored  one  of 
central  Maryland's  outstandini 
Ed  Klitch. 

Ed  Klitch  is  host  of  Phone 
morning  on  WJEJ  Radio  in 
Phone  Party  is  a  relaxed 
formation  and  guidance  for 
dents.  With  Ed  at  the  helm,  the 
is  a  source  of  promotion  of  the 
and  advantages  of  western 
Maryland. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Ed 
seen  and  heard  on  radio  and 
in  the  area.  He  has  been  a  forc« 
ing  western  and  central  Maryland 
ter  and  more  enjoyable  place 
I  would  like  to  Join  my  fellow 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
thanking  our  friend,  Ed  Kli 
job  well  done.  And  I  would  like 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S 
Representatives  this  tribute  to 
and  WJEJ  radio  by  Boris 
the  Washington  Star: 
In  Hagesstown,  Radio  is  the 
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(By  Boris  Welntraub) 
Hagerstown,  Md. — It  begins  like 
"Good  morning,  you're  on  Phoile 
"Good  morning.  If  anybody  llsti  nlng 
some  scrap  metal  or  old  batteries  a 
want,  I'll  pick  It  up  free.  They  don 
pay  anything." 

"Nothing  at  all,  huh?" 
"No.  They  can  call  me  at  .  .  ." 
It  begins  like  that  at  11  aju. 
week,  Tuesdays  through  Fridays 
AM  and  FM,  from  this  bustling 
Washington  County,  Md.,  populatloh 
Its  called  Phone  Party,  and  it  Is  a  p  srfect 
ample  of  how  a  radio  station  In  a  sipall 
can  bring  people  together. 

The  show,  which  has  been  on 
14  years  and  has  Its  counterpart 
towns  of  comparable  size,  has  a  ve 
premise:   People  who  want  advice, 
tlon,  guidance,  whatever,  call   in 
their  problem.  Host  Ed  Klitch,  who 
with  WJEJ  for  four  years  and 
on  Phone  Party  most  of  that  time 
with  them,   commiserates  and 
problem  and  the  caller's  phone  number, 
listeners  who  want  to  help  either  cal 
caller  or  call  the  show  and  offer 
What  could  be  simpler? 

"I  need  somebody  to  plow  up  a 
20  yards  by  20  yards." 

Ed  Klitch  Is  a  native  of 
year-old.      gray-haired,      crew-cut 
straight  veteran  of  25  years  in  the 
got  Into  radio  in  Frederick,  Md.,  wh^n 
tired  from  the  Army  In  1964.  He 
hall-fellow-well-met,  local-booster 
Is  a  ready  talker  and  a  quick  ad- 
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such,  he  Is  almost  a  prototype  for 
of  person  who  should  be  hosting  a 
like  Phone  Party. 

"My  Idea  is  to  put  people  In 
other  people."  Kllch  says. 

If  other  listeners  can't  help  him 
ers,  Klitch  keeps  a  file  of  persons  or 
that  offer  the  sort  of  services  that 
ener-callers  tend  to  request.  A 

Amway,  animal  rescue,  bathtub 
parts,  carpet  cleaning,  chair  caning 
clock  repair,  concrete  contractors 
electric  stove  repair,  eyeglasses, 
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store,  handymen,  lawnmower  repair,  ma- 
jorettes, newspaper  collection,  paint  remover, 
piano  teachers,  player  piano  repair,  refrig- 
erator pickup,  sandblasting,  saw  sharpen- 
ing, scissor  sharpening,  seamstresses,  slip- 
covers, tlnsmlthing,  upholstery,  washing  ma- 
chine repair.  Welcome  Wagon  and  wicker 
baskets. 

"I  have  a  three-gallon  garden  spray  that 
doesn't  work." 

"I'll  bet  you  10  to  1  It's  the  rubber  gasket 
at  the  bottom." 

"Well,  maybe  so.  If  someone  can  help, 
I'd  appreciate  It.  The  number  Is  .  .  ." 

"Sometimes,"  says  John  Staub,  owner  and 
general  manager  of  WJEJ,  "things  are  a 
little  slow  on  the  show  If  Ed  opens  the  show 
and  has  some  things  to  say.  They'll  wait  till 
he  finishes,  then  they  start  to  call.  The  vari- 
ety of  things  they  call  about  Is  amazing." 

"The  most  memorable  call  ever,"  says 
Klitch.  "was  from  a  woman  who  called  and 
said,  "I'm  sturdily  built,  and  I  need  panty- 
hose for  a  big  frame  that  are  reinforced  In 
the  heel.'  I  said,  'Lady.  I  wouldn't  touch  that 
with  a  10-foot  pole."  People  still  talk  about 
that  when  they  see  me." 

"I'd  like  to  obtain  a  World  War  II  flight 
helmet.  I'm  a  pilot  and  a  collector,  and  I 
need  a  flight  helmet." 

Ed  Klitch  Is  the  "morning  man"  at  WJEJ, 
driving  In  from  his  Frederick  home  at  3:30 
a.m.  to  get  the  station  on  the  air  at  4:30. 
He  also  is  responsible  for  doing  newscasts, 
mostly  of  the  rlp-and-read  variety,  but  also 
Involving  checks  with  local  police,  for  select- 
ing .=ome  of  the  station's  recorded  music — It 
has  a  "contemporary  MOR"  format — for  do- 
ing a  Sunday  night  show  of  nostalgic,  re- 
corded big  band  music,  and  for  doing  a  vari- 
ety of  interview  features. 

When  a  caller  to  Phone  Party  suggests  an 
interest  in  something  unusual,  such  as  World 
War  II  flight  helmets.  Klitch  often  extends 
the  conversation.  You  never  know,  he  says, 
when  such  a  conversation  might  lead  to  an 
interesting  interview  for  one  of  his  other 
shows. 
"HI,  Ed,  how  are  you?" 
"I  can't  stand  the  hot  weather.  How  are 
you?" 

"I'm  fine,  I  Just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I 
took  the  wife  and  kids  to  see  the  'Up  With 
People'  show  last  week  and  they  were  ter- 
rific. I  was  a  music  major  in  college  and  I 
don't  think  you  could  see  a  better  show  this 
side  of  Broadway." 

"I  agree  with  you.  What  I  especially  liked 
was  the  way  they  played  for  us  free  down  at 
the  mall,  and  the  way  Hagerstown  opened 
its  hearts  and  Its  homes  to  them." 

When  things  get  slow  on  Phone  Party,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  Ed  Klitch  fills  in  with 
various  announcements  and  comments.  For 
example,  he'll  plug  an  upcoming  concert  by 
the  South  Hagerstown  High  School  concert 
band  and  wind  ensemble,  or  he'll  Joke  about 
the  engineer,  Sue  Burns,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  station's  disc  Jockeys.  At  a  station  this 
size,  there  is  lltle  room  for  specialists. 

The  prevallng  atmosphere,  both  at  the 
station  and  on  the  program,  is  relaxed  and 
small  town.  The  station,  the  show  and  Ed 
Klitch  are  Hagerstown  fixtures.  Could  this 
work  in  a  bigger  market,  such  as  Washing- 
ton? Klitch  thinks  so. 

"Everybody  thinks  that  big  city  people 
are  so  sophisticated,  but  there's  plenty  of 
unsophisticated  folks  out  there  who  need 
the  same  sort  of  help  they  get  on  this  show," 
he  says. 

John  Staub,  the  station's  boss.  Isn't  sure. 
He  thinks  that  the  show  would  have  to  be 
adapted  to  a  larger  market  In  some  way,  but 
that  it  might  work. 

"There  are  magazines  now  aimed  at  apart- 
ment dwellers,"  he  says.  "Maybe  there  would 
be  some  way  to  aim  a  show  like  this  at  peo- 
ple who  live  in  apartments.  But  this  show 
amazes  people  who  have  lived  In  big  cities 
and  now  live  here.  They're  always  comment- 
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Ing  about  It,  and  xislng  It,  too.  They  call  In 
and  ask  what's  a  good  time  for  planting,  or 
young  housewives  call  In  and  ask  for  recipes. 
Then  the  .  .  .  let's  caU  them  'more  mature' 
ladles  call  In  and  answer." 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  endearing  aspects 
of  Phone  Party  Is  the  direct  communication 
that  Individuals  conduct,  using  the  show  as 
a  third  party.  On  this  day,  a  caller  says  that 
she  saw  Red  Skelton  on  the  Academy 
Awards  show  and  was  surprised  because  she 
thought  he  was  dead.  A  few  calls  later,  an- 
other caller  reports  that  Skelton  happened 
to  be  on  the  Mike  Douglas  television  show 
that  morning,  that  the  show  would  be  re- 
peated on  channel  13  later  that  day,  and 
that  the  first  caller  might  want  to  tune  In. 
"I  have  a  little  grandson  who's  starting  to 
walk  pigeon-toed  and  I  wonder  If  there's  any- 
where in  Hagerstown  I  can  get  special  shoes 
for  him?" 

The  calls  keep  coming  in  as  the  half-hour 
races  by:  Does  anybody  have  a  Busy  Lizzy 
or  a  Bright  Begonia?  Did  you  know  that 
this  Is  a  good  time  to  gather  dandelions  and 
cook  them?  Where  can  I  get  an  electric  mo- 
tor repairman?  Finally,  near  the  show's  end, 
Mrs.  Queen  calls. 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Klitch." 
"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Queen." 
"The  lady  who  wanted  the  Busy  Lizzy,  she 
might  try  one  of  the  greenhouses.  The  woman 
about  the  shoes,  after  she  sees  the  doctor,  she 
might  try  .  .  .  shoe  store.  The  gentleman 
who  wanted  to  repair  his  motor,  he  might 
call  .  .  .  These  are  good  days  for  planting 
the  1st  and  2nd  for  fiowers,  the  3rd  through 
the  7th  for  vegetables.  The  woman  who  called 
the  other  day  about  a  Dutch  Boy  quUt  pat- 
tern, she  can  call  me  and  I'll  give  her  a 
number." 

If  Phone  Party  has  a  star  other  than  Ed 
Klitch,  it's  Mrs.  Juanlta  Queen,  a  sprightly 
75-year-old  black  woman  (Klitch  calls  her 
"a  Negress")  who  is  the  show's  most  regular 
caller.  Over  the  years  Juanlta  Queen  has 
built  up  a  file  of  her  own  on  things  that  Just 
about  everybody  In  the  "Four -State  area"— 
parts  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia.  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  can  hear  WJEJ's  powerful 
PM  signal— would  want  to  know,  and  she  has 
no  hesitation  about  sharing  her  knowledge 
with  Phone  Party's  listeners. 

"She  used  to  call  after  almost  every  call 
with  an  answer,  so  we  put  in  a  rule  that 
limited  people  to  one  call  per  program," 
Klitch  says  affectionately.  "So  now  she  saves 
up  till  the  end  of  the  show,  and  then  she  calls 
and  answers  everyone  at  one  time." 

Corny?  Of  course  It  Is.  Laughable?  Some- 
times. But  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
requires  a  radio  station  licensed  to  use  the 
public  airwaves  to  serve  the  "public  Interest, 
convenience  and  necessity."  What  could  do 
that  better  than  a  show  like  Phone  Party? 
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HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KENTCCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, the  Emergency  Assistance  for 
Schools  Act.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  assist  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, especially  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  to  meet  the  budgetary 
crisis  they  are  presently  facing  due 
to  the  rapidly  accelerating  costs  of  fuel. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
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Administrators  has  taken  the  leadership 
in  urging  congressional  action  to  help 
meet  this  crisis;  and  Senator  Claibourne 
Pell,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  has  responded  by 
writing  and  introducing  legislation  pro- 
posing a  program  of  Federal  assistance. 
Senator  Pell  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  this  area.  Senator  Pell  has  al- 
ways been  an  outstanding  leader  in  ed- 
ucation, and  the  legislation  he  has  in- 
troduced confirms  this  leadership  role. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
basically  a  companion  bill  to  Senator 
Pell's  bill,  S.  701.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  this  biU  will  spurt 
prompt  hearings  in  the  House  on  the 
problems  our  educational  institutions 
are  facing  as  regards  the  energy  crisis. 

Our  Nation's  schools  alone  consume  11 
percent  of  the  heating/cooling  fuel  in 
this  country.  Yet,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  almost  half  of  the  energy  they  con- 
sume is  wasted,  mostly  because  school 
buildings  were  constructed  in  a  very 
energy  inefficient  manner.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  if  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  were 
retrofitted  to  become  more  energy  ef- 
ficient, we  would  save  25  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  year. 

We  must  focus  on  making  our  schools 
more  energy  efficient  not  only  because  of 
the  effect  their  wasteful  consumption  has 
on  our  Nation's  balance  of  payments,  but 
also  because  of  the  effect  that  this  waste 
is  having  on  the  quality  of  education  be- 
ing offered  in  this  country.  In  school  year 
1974-75  the  Nation's  public  schools  spent 
an  estimated  $514  million  more  on  fuel 
than  they  had  in  school  year  1972-73, 
even  though  consumption  dropped  slight- 
ly over  that  2-year  period.  At  current 
salary  levels,  this  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  represents  about  43,000  teaching 
positions.  In  other  words,  our  schools 
could  have  hired  43,000  teachers  to  re- 
duce the  pupil/teacher  ratio  with  the 
money  they  had  to  spend  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  fuel. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  cost  is  to 
compare  it  with  the  cost  of  textbooks 
purchased  by  our  schools  every  year.  The 
additional  $514  million  spent  on  fuel  rep- 
resents the  total  amount  of  money 
schools  usually  spend  every  year  for  new 
textbooks. 

Obviously,  the  increased  cost  of  fuel, 
and  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  the 
schools  are  using  this  fuel,  has  placed  an 
extreme  strain  on  school  budgets  Local 
school  districts  traditionally  spend  be- 
tween 12.5  to  15  percent  of  their  discre- 
tionary funds  for  fuel.  This  year,  they  are 
now  committing  between  25  and  35  per- 
cent of  their  discretionary  funds  for  this 
purpose.  Often,  these  funds  must  come 
from  other  areas  of  local  school  district 
budgets  which  obviously  has  a  direct  im- 
pact upon  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning.  Furthermore,  since  local  school 
expenditures  are  usually  the  largest  Item 
in  every  locality's  budget,  this  means  that 
every  taxpayer  in  the  country  is  paying 
more  for  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  in  the 
schools  and  for  the  presently  inefficient 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

manner  in  which  schools  are  consuming 
fuel. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Emergency  Assistance  for 
Schools  Act.  I  believe  that  we  must  focus 
immediate  attention  on  this  problem,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  make  schools  as  more 
efficient  energy  users  a  prime  element  of 
our  emerging  national  energy  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  a  short  summary  of  the 
Emergency  Assistance  for  Schools  Act: 
Summary  op  the  Emergency  Assistance 

FOR  Schools  Act 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  help  them  meet  the  emer- 
gency caused  by  the  high  costs  of  energy  and 
to  make  their  schools  more  energy  efficient. 
The  bill  authorizes  three  types  of  grants: 
(1)  basic  grants  to  make  school  facilities 
more  efficient  to  operate,  (2)  demonstration 
grants  to  State  agencies  and  educational  in- 
stitutions for  projects  which  show  great 
promise  of  improving  energy  efficiency;  and 
(3)  technical  assistance  to  such  agencies  and 
institutions. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  is 
authorized  for  the  basic  grants  section  for 
each  fiscal  year  from  fiscal  year  1978  to  fiscal 
year  1981.  Half  of  the  sums  appropriated  is  to 
be  distributed  on  an  equitable  basis  among 
the  States  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
other  half  Is  to  be  distributed  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  on  the  basis  of  severe  en- 
ergy hardship.  These  grants  may  be  used 
for  energy  conservation  measures  including 
the  costs  of  insulation,  remodeling,  renova- 
tion and  modifications  of  school  facilities. 

Thirty  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1978  through  1981  for  a  program 
of  demonstration  grants  to  projects  which 
show  unusual  promise  in  promoting  the 
objective  of  developing  energy  conservation 
methods.  These  grants  can  be  made  to  local 
educational  agencies  or  to  State  educational 
agencies,  energy  offices,  other  appropriate 
State  agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher, 
education  to  work  in  conjunction  with  local 
school  districts. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars 
Is  authorizedfor  fiscal  years  1978  through 
1981  for  technical  assistance  to  iocareduca- 
tional  agencies  or  agencies  and  institutions 
working  In  conjunction  with  local  districts. 
This  technical  assistance  can  include  tempo- 
rary employment  of  specially  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  plan  and  Implement  energy  con- 
servation projects,  and  the  conduct  of  spe- 
cialized studies,  feasibility  studies,  and  en- 
ergy use  evaluations. 

Local  educational  agencies  are  required  to 
match  Federal  funds  received  under  the  Act 
on  a  50-50  basis  for  the  basic  grants  and 
technical  assistance  grants,  and  on  a  one- 
third /two-thirds  basis  for  demonstration 
grants. 
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HUAIPHREY-HAWKINS 
PLOYMENT         AND 
GROWTH  ACT 


FDLL     EM- 
BALANCED 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
troversy continues  to  rage  over  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins    Full    Employment 


and  Balanced  Growth  Act.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
thoughts  and  concerns  of  Raymond  J. 
Saulnier,  professor  emeritus  of  eco- 
nomics, Barnard  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  the  form  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Honorable  Augustus  F 
Hawkins: 

.^  March  22,  1977. 
Dear  Mr.  Hawkins:  I  wUl  not  undertake 
here  to  respond  to  aU  points  made  in  your 
statement  (Congressional  Record,  February 
17,  1977)  criticizing  an  article  of  mine  (Busi- 
ness Horizons,  February  1977,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business)  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Goldwater  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  February  10,  1977,  In 
which  I  conunented  negatively  on  '  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  (H.R.  50),  but  I 
believe  a  rejoinder  is  warranted  on  four 
major  Issues. 

(1)  It  is  sxu-ely  no  error  to  describe  H.R. 
50's  approach  to  reducing  unemployment  as 
putting  people  into  some  form  of  federally- 
assisted  employment  and  as  a  "last  resort" 
into  project-type  public  service  Jobs.  The  blU 
does  indeed  say  that  it  gives  top  priority  to 
the  expansion  of  private  employment,  and 
would  not  activate  Its  reservoir  of  last-resort 
projects  within  two  years  of  enactment, 
waiting  in  the  Interim  for  private  employ- 
ment to  absorb  adult  unemployment  down 
to  the  3  percent  level,  butnt  Is  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  blU  that  It  would  do  noth- 
ing In  the  Interim  (nor  thereafter)  to  pro- 
mote private  employment,  unless  one  regards 
an  Increase  in  federal  spending  under  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  not  subject  to  the  two-year 
standstill  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Nor  woiUd 
H.R.  50  do  anything  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  the  Increase  of  private  self-support- 
ing jobs.  It  remains  a  fair  criticism  of  the 
bill  that,  lacking  encouragement  to  the  crea- 
tion of  private  Jobs,  its  effect  would  be  to 
lodge  assisted  persons  more  or  less  perma- 
nently In  makework  public  projects. 

(2)  I  fail  to  see  why  it  is  an  error  to  say 
that  the  bUl  would  offer  federally-assisted 
employment  at  market  rates  of  pay  when  it 
specifically  requires  that  assisted  persons 
be  paid  at  rates  equivalent  to  what  the  pub- 
lic or  private  employer  pays  others  doing 
the  same  work.  It  still  seems  to  me  that  this 
pay  standard  would  attract  persons  to  fed- 
erally-assisted jobs  from  lesser-paid  private 
or  public  employment,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  administratively  to  pre- 
vent such  transfers,  that  there  would  be  a 
strong  pull  of  additional  persons  Into  the 
labor  force,  and  that  these  effects  could  make 
It  impossible  ever  to  reach  the  bill's  unem- 
ployment-reduction goal.  Clearly,  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  overlook  or  minimize  these 
implications  of  the  pay  standard  the  bill 
would  mandate  In  assessing  how  it  would 
work  in  practice  and  thus  what  It  would 
cost  in  annual  federal  outlays. 

(3)  In  part  because  of  considerations 
raised  in  paragraph  two  above,  it  Is  unclear 
what  the  bill  would  cost,  but  surely  the  out- 
lays could  be  enormous.  My  estimate  dealt 
exclusively  with  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  would 
act  directly  to  try  to  bring  the  adult  unem- 
ployment rate  down  to  3  percent.  It  was  made 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  persons  pre- 
sumably eligible  for  aid  as  of  October~I676 
(2.65  million)  by  $18,000.  which,  seemed  a 
reasonable  average  of  what  the  cost  would  be 
per  person  assisted,  counting  administrative 
overhead  and  needed  facilities  and  equip- 
ment as  well  as  pay,  and  net  of  costs  such  as 
unemployment  compensation  and  welfare 
payments  that  in  many  cases  would  be  ob- 
viated. I  see  estimates  of  per  person  public 
service  employment  costs  that  are  close  to 
$10,000,  but  then  again  there  are  estimates  at 
costs  to  create  a  single  new  public  works  job 
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as  high  as  $40,000.  Thus,  th( 
age,  and  the  $48  billion 
costs,  which  would  be 
definite  period  as  the  corps  oi 
assisted  was  expanded,  seems 
all  a  "wild  exaggeration."  And 
lion  flgtire  needs  cutting  back 
it  the  estimate  of  persons 
Ing  assistance  should  be  less 
lion — costs  for  other  programs 
authorize,   such   as   that 
to    underwrite    "stabilization 
growth  and  State  and  local 
easily  make  up  the  difference 
$48  billion  estimate  deals  not 
continuing,  as  distinct  from 
of  the  bUl. 

(4)   It  Is  surely  not 
ous"  to  conclude  that  the  bill 
a  widening  range  of  direct 
economy.  This  would  be  the 
of  passing  a  bill  which,  while 
mensely    inflationary,    include^ 
that  would  prohibit  any 
flation   rate.   The   combinatioh 
sooner  or  later  to  what  the  bil 
Istratlve  and  legislative 
reasonable  price  stability,"  am  [ 
not  read  otherwise  than  as 
price  controls. 

Moreover,  government  canndt 
of  numerical  targets  to  be  me 
omy  within  what  Is  alluded  to 
hensive    planning    framework, 
would  require,  without  at 
explicit  and  mandatory  in 
targets  should  be  met.  It  Is 
to  ask  one  to  believe  that 
set  out  not  only  the  rules  of 
the  limits  of  the  playing  flel  1 
case  what  the  score  should 
some    point    telling    the 
should  play  the  game. 

I  have  never  meant  to 
seriousness  of  structural 
the  urgency  of  getting  on  with 
reduce  it.  My  view  is  simply 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  As  I 
mony  on  February  22,  1977 
committee   on   Equal 
Committee  on  Education  and 
you  were  unable  to  attend 
that  H.R.  50  should  be 
of  action  in  two  separate  but 

First,  something  must  be 
the  effectiveness  of  the 
ployment"    programs    that 
greatly   expand.   As   the   Cart^ 
tion's  fiscal  year  1978  budget 
51)  shows,  actual  outlays  on 
were  $7.3  billion  in  fiscal  1976 
tlon   is   proposed  for  outlays 
billion  in  fiscal  1978  and  $11.2 
1979.  Surely  there  is  reason  t< 
fits  from  expenditures  on  thii 
than  would  appear  to  have 
to  date. 

Second,  It  is  8u>ely  time  to 
the  need  to  devise  and  enact 
measures  to  help  Increase 
porting  Jobs.  In  part  this  is 
moving  or  reducing  present 
the  Increase  of  private 
I   would   put   the   need  ior 
minimum  wage  and  related 
of   the  list.   I  do  not 
moment  the  opposition  that 
these  laws  economically 
counter,  but  somehow  the  po 
and  will  must  be  found  to 
reduce,   the  gap  between   the 
paid  and  the  productivity  thai 
ally  be  expected  from  the 
and  I  would  agree,  surely,  that 
to  close  the  gap  is  to  lift 
would  spare  no  expendltiire 
sonably  be  expected  to 
tlal   result,  but  it  is  futile 
approach  to  succeed  in  the 
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raise  minimum  wage  rates  that  in  many  areas 
are  already  a  deterrent  to  employment.  In 
addition  to  removing,  at  least  reducing,  ob- 
structions to  the  increase  of  private  employ- 
ment, steps  need  to  be  taken  also,  mainly  in 
the  area  of  tax  law,  to  increase  Incentives  to 
save  and  to  invest.  In  short,  there  is  a  need 
for  a  broadbased  program  to  Increase  private 
self-supporting  Jobs. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  all  this  to  be 
done  at  once,  and  even  more  unreasonable 
to  expect  Instant  results.  What  is  important 
Is  to  get  started  on  the  right  road.  I  hope 
you  and  your  committee  will  reconsider  H.R. 
50  In  the  light  of  this  need. 

Believing  that  other  members  of  your  com- 
mittee will  be  interested  in  my  reactions  to 
your  Congressional  Record  statement,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  each  a  copy  of 
this  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  J.  Saulnier, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DE  LA  SALLE  INSTI- 
TUTE OP  CHICAGO 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  De  La  Salle  team  runners- 
up  in  the  Illinois  State  AAA  Basketball 
Championship  recently  held  in  Cham- 
paign, HI. 

It  Is  with  a  great  feeling  of  nostalgia 
as  I  stand  before  my  colleagues  and  rem- 
inisce about  De  La  Salle  Institute  and 
the  great  contributions  it  has  made  over 
the  years  to  the  Chicago  community  in 
the  education  of  our  youngsters  and  the 
molding  of  their  character  so  as  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  difficulties  and  tribu- 
lations they  will  face  in  life. 

The  history  of  De  La  Salle  began  in 
1892.  Classes  were  opened  by  Brother 
Ajutor,  F.S.C.  and  are  still  conducted  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

Two  years  later,  22  men  became  the 
first  graduates  of  De  La  Salle  and  short- 
ly after  that  the  school  alumni  associa- 
tion was  organized  and  established  on  a 
firm  basis  as  the  Annual  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  1895. 

Today  it  is  vigorous  in  its  yearly  serv- 
ice of  meetings,  retreats,  and  individual 
class  reunions.  It  has  built  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  largest  gathering  of  any 
high  school  or  college  in  the  country,  and 
has  helped  build  the  reputation  of  De  La 
Salle  to  the  point  where  today  Chicago 
Radio  Station  WLS  honors  it  as  the  high 
school  of  the  year. 

Its  recent  outstanding  achievements 
in  athletics  is  one  more  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  this  institute.  Just  this  year 
the  De  La  Salle  Meteors  swung  the 
third  place  markup  in  the  All  American 
State  High  School  Basketball  Champion- 
ship. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  Meteors 
have  competed  and,  like  all  other  areas 
De  La  Salle  has  concerned  itself  with, 
they  are  excelling  quickly.  The  great 
strides  of  De  La  Salle  are  often  attributed 
to  the  rigorous  reserve  of  young  talent 


combined  with  a  strong  sense  of  excellent 
teamwork. 

It  was  this  running  formula  that 
brought  the  De  La  Salle  team  up  through 
the  regional  championship  in  the  Chica- 
go area  and  later  to  topple  the  St. 
Lawrence  Vikings  of  Burbank,  111.,  bring- 
ing them  to  the  runners-up  position  in 
the  Illinois  State  basketball  champion- 
ship held  in  Champaign,  111. 

In  Champaign  15,000  parents,  students 
and  fans  cheered  for  a  victory.  The  great 
sophomore  center  Darrel  Allen  added 
fire  to  those  cheers  while  breaking  the 
State's  rebound  record  of  55  for  the 
tournament.  Before  the  end  of  the  game 
Darrel  Allen  had  pushed  his  6 -foot  6- 
inch  height  to  capture  a  new  State  re- 
bound record  of  58.  Allen  was  the  choice 
of  the  press  for  the  most  outstanding 
player  award  in  the  tournament — he  was 
chosen  as  an  All  State  Center  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Much  of  this  team's  rising  success 
stems  from  the  detailed  coaching  tech- 
niques developed  by  Coach  Jerry  Tokars. 
As  pointed  out  by  Coach  Tokars,  the 
technique  fits  in  with  De  La  Salle's 
athletic  motto,  "A  team  that  won't  be 
beaten." 

Coach  Tokars  has  coached  the  Meteors 
for  22  years  and  was  recently  honored 
by  being  selected  as  the  alternate  coach 
of  the  State  tournament.  His  name  is 
listed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Illinois 
Basketball  Association  Hall  of  Fame. 

Coach  Tokars  is  setting  the  team  on  a 
straight  course  to  next  year's  champion- 
ship playofifs.  The  outlook  for  this  goal  is 
promising  with  many  of  this  year's  vet- 
eran players  continuing  into  next  year's 
season.  Darrel  Allen  will  be  returning 
with  Aaron  Harris.  Upcoming  freshmen 
will  add  to  this  talent  bank  that  Coach 
Tokars  will  draw  from  to  reach  the 
playoffs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  honor 
these  young  men  whose  determination 
and  fine  team  work  brought  the  De  La 
Salle  Meteors  up  through  the  regional 
competition  and  super  sectional  contests 
to  the  semifinals  who  were  honored  at 
the  39th  Annual  Community  Congress  of 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neighborhood 
Coimcil. 

I  attended  the  congress  held  on  Palm 
Sunday  at  Saint  Michaels  Social  Center, 
along  with  400  guests  and  delegates.  Chi- 
cago Mayor  Michael  Bilandic  gave  an 
eloquent  speech  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
long  De  La  Salle  history  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  history  of  De  La  Salle  is  impres- 
sive. Its  listing  of  graduates  include  ath- 
letes such  as  Ed  Riska,  all  American  of 
Notre  Dame;  Bob  Kennedy,  who  was  in 
pro  baseball  with  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
and  is  now  general  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago Cubs;  La  Rue  Martin,  all  Ameri- 
can at  Loyola  University. 

De  La  Salle  has  inspired  and  graduated 
many  fine  civic  leaders  such  as  three  of 
Chicago's  mayors.  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  Mayor  Martin  J.  Kennelly,  and 
Mayor  Michael  A.  Bilandic.  Other  civic 
leaders  include  Morgan  Murphy,  the 
chairman  of  Commonwealth  Edison;  Joe 
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Meegan,  community  leader  and  editor; 
the  late  Daniel  Ryan,  whose  name  now 
endows  Highway  90-94;  the  late  James 
B.  McCahey,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Chicago,  and  the  late  Mike 
Connolly,  a  Hollywood  columnist. 

The  school's  listing  of  religious,  civic, 
and  professional  leaders  goes  on  and  on— 
so  too  does  the  school's  listing  of  new 
achievements. 

Whether  it  is  in  athletic  accomplish- 
nients  or  in  preparing  the  future  leaders 
of  our  great  commimity,  De  La  Salle  In- 
stitute stands  as  a  model  to  the  entire 
Nation  and  I  am  proud  of  its  many  con- 
tributions to  the  city  of  Chicago. 


"WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME" 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  con- 
duct a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  This 
year  nearly  500,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  compet- 
ing for  five  national  scholarships. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  will  attend  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Annual  Congressional  Convention 
and  Dinner  to  be  held  March  4  to  9 

The  1976-77  Voice  of  Democracy  schol- 
arship Iowa  winner  is  Jan  Leslie  Elias, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Elias  of  Persia.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record,  Jan's  winning 
speech : 

Wh.\t  America  Means  to  Me 
America!  It's  only  a  small  word,  but  a  word 
that  my  life  centers  around.  Our  country  is 
"home"   to   me.    Anything  that  I  have  ex- 
perienced Is  "America." 

America  is  not  made  up  of  Just  "baseball, 
hotdogs,  or  apple  pie,"  nor  is  it  simply  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  flag  rippling  in  the  wind.  No, 
she  Is  much  more  than  those  symbols.  She 
becomes  more  and  more  a  part  of  "me"  as  I 
live  within  her  boundaries.  America  reveals 
herself  to  me  through  everything  I  see.  hear 
or  feel. 

I  see  America  In  a  vast  number  of  varying 
places  and  situations.  She  Is  the  majestic 
Grand  Canyon.  I  see  her  on  snow-peaked 
mountains  and  In  fertile  green  valleys. 
America  can  be  scampering  rats  in  city 
dumps  or  sparkling  sUver  In  "Tiffany's."  I  see 
America  at  bustling  football  games,  at 
chaotic  family  reunions,  in  crowded  shop- 
ping centers,  and  on  television  every  evening 
with  Walter  Cronklte. 

America  is  the  smile  of  a  parent  when  his 
chUd  has  taken  his  "first"  step!  She  Is  the 
terror-stricken  eyes  of  a  five-year-old  at  his 
first  day  of  school.  Watching  teenagers  learn 
how  to  drive  a  stick-shift;  noticing  the  eter- 
nal twinkle  In  Grandpa's  eye  .  .  .  these  are 
America.  r. 

Our  country  means  new  Easter  dresses, 
playing  Monopoly,  horseback  rides,  prom 
night,  and  semester  tests.  America,  word  of 
opposltes,  can  be  Las  Vegas  or  Harlem. 

America  watches  a  tear  roll  down  a  child's 

face.  She  is  the  mlddleclass  worker,  striving 

to  "break  even."  I  see  her  on  the  wrinkled 

faces  of  the  aged  while  time  crumbles  away. 

I  can  "see"  America  In  all  things,  but  I 
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"hear"  it,  too.  She's  chirping  robins,  the 
humming  air  conditioners,  rustling  leaves, 
and  the  crunchy  snow. 

America  screams  at  a  pep  raUy  before 
a  championship  game.  It  is  the  rustle  of 
magazine  pages.  The  friendly  yip  of  a  puppy, 
a  gentle  spring  shower,  the  moaning  siren: 
all  ring  America ! 

I  hear  America  on  televUlon:  The  Fonz 
on  "Happy  Days",  and  the  pop  of  cham- 
pagne bubbles  on  the  "Lawrence  Welk  Show". 
She  harmonizes  with  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle Choir,  or  crickets  chirping  on  a  summer 
evening. 

The  surging  blast  of  rock  and  roll  music 
or  Beethoven's  majestic  fifth  symphony  the 
Joyous  racket  of  Christmas  carolers,'  the 
banging  fireworks  of  July  4th— all  are 
America. 

Our  nation  is  blaring  horns  at  five  o'clock 
traffic  on  congested  freeways  or  dead  silence 
in  an  "old  cemetery"  road.  America  shouts — 
and  sighs. 

I  can  "feel"  America.  America  feels  satis- 
faction after  passing  the  final  exam  with  an 
"A".  Our  land  is  the  continual  struggle  be- 
tween you  and  another  person  for  that 
vacant  position.  America  can  be  frustration 
when  your  car  has  a  flat  tire  or  she  is  Joy 
when  you  find  that  "one  special  person"  to 
share  your  life  with.  America  is  sadness  when 
your,  best  friend  moves  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

I  feel  America  all  around  me,  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day.  She  expresses  every  known 
emotion.  I  see  her  in  time  of  crisis— her 
strength  Is  shown  through  those  who  "pick 
up  the  pieces"  and  start  over  after  the  tor- 
nado. I  see  her  in  the  face  of  death,  evident 
in  the  solemn  stare  of  a  young  boy  who 
wonders  why  mommy  will  never  "wake  up." 

America  lives  In  new  fads  or  solid  corner- 
stones. 

America?  She  is  truth.  Democracy  heare  her 
subjects  criticize  and  reprimand.  Her  free- 
dom sees  riots  on  campuses  and  campaigns 
for  equal  rights.  Our  country  touches  op- 
portunity with  no  limitations. 

My  senses  perceive  hope  and  belief  that 
things  win  always  get  better  in  America  To 
me,  she  is  trust  in  God,  facing  day  with  a 
renewed  surge  of  strength. 

America  is  my  birthplace,  my  home  my 
family,  my  friends,  my  religion,  and 'will 
probably  be  my  grave. 

America.  It's  not  Just  a  word.  It's  not  Just 
the  flag,  or  the  superbowl,  or  the  band  play- 
ing. My  country  is  much  more  than  those 
America:  it's  Me!!! 
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tempted  to  escape  as  flames  erupted  in 
the  engine  compartment  and  spread  to 
the  interior  of  the  car. 

A  Ubor  foreman,  Mr.  William  E.  Paine 
who  was  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  rushed  to  the  motor  vehicle  and 
proceeded  in  vain  to  pry  open  the  bat- 
tered car  door.  Exercising  quick  judg- 
ment, Paine  lunged  through  a  partially 
broken  car  window  and  seized  Mr.  Wil- 
fong.  With  extreme  difficulty,  he  dragged 
the  injured  man  from  the  wreck  as  it 
was  consumed  by  flames.  Mr.  WUfong's 
life  was  saved  and  later  he  recovered 
from  his  injuries  and  burns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  William 
E.  Paine  for  performing  this  brave  act 
and  for  risking  his  life  to  save  the  life 
of  another  human  being. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


MR.  WILLIAM  E.  PAINE  COMMENDED 
BY  CARNEGIE  HERO  FUND  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  William  E.  Paine 
of  4235  Dobbins  Road,  Poland,  Ohio,  upon 
being  awarded  a  bronze  medal  by  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  for  his 
outstanding  act  of  heroism  in  rescuing 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Wilfong  from  a  burning 
car. 

On  January  14,  1976,  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Wilfong  was  involved  in  a  serious  auto- 
mobile accident.  Pinned  in  the  front 
seat  of  his  automobile,  Mr.  Wilfong  at- 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1977 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  com- 
memorating the  59th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  find  much  to 
admire  in  the  long  history  of  Lithuania. 
Dating  back  to  the  year  1009,  Lithuania 
has  always  been  known  as  a  country  of 
people  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
basic  human  freedoms,  faithful  to  their 
religion,  language,  and  traditions. 

In  modem  times  Lithuania  has  suf- 
fered much.  Despoiled  by  World  War  I, 
tha  people  ol  Lithuania  were  able  to  rally 
together  and  demand  from  their  former 
German  oppressors  the  right  to  conduct 
a  congress  for  the  purposes  of  establish- 
ing a  free  Lithuania.  On  February  16, 
1918,  this  Congress  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state  based  on  dem- 
ocratic principles. 

A  permanent  constitution  was  adopted 
on  August  1,  1922.  Included  in  this  Con- 
stitution were  the  freedoms  of  speech, 
assembly,  religion,  and  communication. 
Unfortunately,  Lithuania  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  to  suffer  from  the  ag- 
gression of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  the  face  of  an  ultimatum 
and  the  threat  of  war  with  Germany. 
Lithuanians  were  forced  to  give  up  part 
oi  their  state  in  March  of  1939.  Soviet 
interference  quickly  followed.   On  Au- 
gust 3,  1940,  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  never  recognized  the 
unlawful    seizure    and    occupation    of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite 
being  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  over  30  years  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  maintained  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  a  pride  in  their  national  heritage. 
I  applaud  their  courage  and  resiliency 
and  hope  that  their  goals  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  will  soon  be  realized. 
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ERA  MYTHS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FtASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE*TATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1S77 
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Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Alice  Paul  authored  the 
Amendment.  She  recently 
92d  birthday. 

In  1972,  the  Congress 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendmeiit 
five  States  have  now  ratifiec 
Three   of    these,   Nebraska, 
and  Idaho,  have  voted  to 
ratification;  but  these 
successfully     withdraw     thei^ 
ratifications. 

Amy,  a  character  in  Gary 
"Doonesbury,"  was  afraid 
take   200   years   to  pass   the 
course.  Amy  was  right.  It  is 
than  200  years  since  her  comft; 
prenticeship  with  Paul  Reveqe 
celebrated  our  Nation's 
we    have    not    yet 
women  and  men  must  be 
imder  the  law. 

ERAmerica,  women's  groupj 
of  Congress,  Presidents,  and 
have  all  attempted  to 
formation   about  the 
ERA  to  Americans.  Despite 
forts,  rumors,  and 
tinue  to  circulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  Record  an  article  by 
that  appeared  in  the 
on  March  30,  1977.  Ms.  Portet 
some  of  the  myths  about  the 
continue  to  confuse  Americanp 
reiterates  some  important 
the  ERA'S  effects.  The  artic 
YoTJK  Money's  Worth — Viciotjs 
Stalling  ERA 
(By  Sylvia  Porter 

A  full  five  years  after  the 
Amendment   was   passed    by 
recommended  to  the  states  for 
It  still  Is  three  states  short  of 
part  of  our  Constitution.  Why 
sonable  a  measure  been  so  long 

Because  of  a  deliberately 
palgn — characterized  by  scare 
misinformation — to  create  con 
misunderstanding.  Thus,  belo 
myths  (some  really,  ludicrous) 
been  circulated  about  the  ERA, 
the  facts. 

Myth  No.  1:  If  the  ERA  Is 
bands  will  pay  Social  Security 
one  on  their  own  earnings  and 
value  of  their  wives'  services  as 

Facts:    This    Is    simply    not 
changes  In  Social  Security  law 
quired,  but  they  would  be  In 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  decls 
husbands  and  widowers  of 
the  same  rights  as  female 
Joy.  The  rumor  that  ERA  would 
husband's  Social  Security  tax 
vicious  He. 

There  Is  great  merit  In  the 
Ing  a  homemaker  credit  for 
does   In   the   home.   But   It    wo 
enactment  of  a  separate  law — ] 
mlttlng  couples  to  share  their 
Ings,  Just  as  they  now  file  tax 
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Myth  No.  2 :  Under  ERA,  a  husband  would 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  support  his  wife. 
This,  says  Phyllis  Schlafly,  vehement  oppo- 
nent of  ERA,  "would  take  away  the  most 
basic  and  precious  legal  right  every  wife 
now  enjoys."  A  wife  also  would  have  to 
"provide  half  the  family  Income,"  adds 
Schlafly. 

Facts:  The  ERA  would  not  require  any 
mathematically  equal  contribution  to  fam- 
ily support  from  husband  and  wife,  an  anal- 
ysis of  ERA  In  the  Yale  Law  Journal  of 
April  1971  states. 

Instead,  the  decision  would  be  based  on 
such  matters  as  the  current  resources  of 
husband  and  wife,  their  earning  power,  the 
non-monetary  contribution  each  makes  to 
the  family. 

If  one  of  the  couple  was  a  wage-earner 
and  the  other  worked  in  the  home,  the 
wage-earner,  regardless  of  sex.  would  have 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  other  spouse. 

Myth  No.  3 :  The  ERA  is  an  anti-male  meas- 
ure. 

Facts:  The  title  of  this  proposed  27th 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  Is 
■Equal  Rights  for  Men  and  Women."  Its 
purpose,  says  Mary  A.  Delsman.  In  "Every- 
thing You  Need  to  Know  About  ERA,"  (Mer- 
anza  Press,  $4.50  paperback).  Is  to  declare 
that  "women  and  men  have  equal  legal 
standing  and  that  individuals  should  be 
treated  as  individuals,  not  all  one  way  be- 
cause they  are  all  one  sex." 

The  ERA  allows  for  legal  distinctions  be- 
tween the  sexes  when  the  subject  concerns 
physical  or  functional  differences  unique  to 
one  sex.  And  that  leads  into  the  next  myth, 
refuted  again  and  again. 

Myth  No.  4:  According  to  this  absolutely 
silly  rumor,  there  would  be  no  separate 
bathrooms  for  men  and  women  and  the 
sexes  would  not  be  segregated  In  living  quar- 
ters In  dormitories,  prisons,  etc. 

Facts:  Of  co\irse,  this  is  not  true.  The  ERA 
deals  only  with  public  legal  relationships. 
And  even  in  the  legal  area,  sex  classifications 
based  on  physical  or  functional  dlfiferences 
would  continue. 

Myth  No.  5:  Women  would  be  drafted  and 
assigned  to  combat  duty. 

Facts:  Young  women  would  be  subject  to 
the  draft  (if  we  had  a  draft)  but  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  military  duties  for  which 
they  were  not  qualified.  Some  might  be  as- 
signed to  combat  duty,  many  would  not  be. 
( Nurses  have  been  In  combat  zones  In  all  our 
wars.) 

Just  as  in  the  past,  the  single  would  be 
drafted  first;  childless,  married  persons,  sec- 
ond; and  then  the  situation  in  each  family 
would  have  to  be  weighed  to  decide  whether 
husband  or  wife,  or  neither,  or  both,  were  to 
be  called  up. 

Myth  No.  6:  Upon  ratification  of  ERA, 
states  would  be  required  to  validate  homo- 
sexual marriages. 

Pacts:  Bunk.  All  that  ERA  proposes  to  do 
is  give  males  and  females  equal  rights.  By 
definition,  a  marriage  Is  the  union  of  a  man 
and  a  woman.  ERA  will  not  change  that 
definition. 

In  the  above  myths  He  the  reasons  legisla- 
tures have  voted  against  ERA  despite  the  at- 
titudes of  most  of  a  state's  residents. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  poll  showed  less  than 
18  percent  against  ERA  but  the  legislature 
defeated  the  measure. 

In  Florida,  where  ERA  will  come  up  for 
legislative  action  after  April  6,  polls  show  67 
percent  favoring  ratification,  but  the  law- 
makers are  being  hit  by  an  antl-ERA  bar- 
rage— not  valid  arguments  but  fictitious, 
venomous  propaganda,  most  from  out  of 
state. 
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H.R.  3869— TO  COUNTERACT  A  CIVIL 
SERVICE   COMMISSION   RULING 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OP   PUERTO  BICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1977,  I  introduced  H.R.  3869 
in  order  to  counteract  a  discriminatory 
ruling  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  ruling  reduces  the  cost  of  living  al- 
lowance— COLA — granted  to  Federal 
employees  who  have  access  to  a  commis- 
sary or  exchange  and  reside  in  nonfor- 
eign  areas  outside  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
5  U.S.C.  5941  (1966)  by  limiting  the 
application  of  the  ruling  to  civilian 
Federal  employees.  Military  retirees  with 
20  years  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  honorably  discharged  veterans  with 
100  percent  service  connected  disability, 
their  dependents  and  unmarried  widows 
or  widowers  are  entitled  to  exchange  and 
commissary  privileges. 

Veterans  with  100  percent  service  con- 
nected disability  and  military  retirees 
working  for  the  Federal  Government 
have  access  to  commissaries  and  ex- 
changes because  they  earned  the  priv- 
ilege from  service  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Now  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  turned  this  privilege  into  a  handi- 
cap. By  limiting  the  application  of  the 
ruling  to  civilian  Federal  employees,  the 
law  would  affect  only  those  who  are  pres- 
ently receiving  a  windfall. 

I  have  reintroduced  the  legislation  as 
H.R.  5575  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr. 
Steers.  To  further  explain  the  existing 
situation  I  would  like  to  highlight  the 
following  points: 

First.  The  nonforeign  areas  outside 
the  continental  United  States  have  pre- 
dominantly import-substitution  econ- 
omies and  thus  a  high  cost  of  living. 

Second.  Although  the  existing  law 
theoretically  applies  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, it  affects  only  veterans.  Taking 
the  existing  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  as 
an  example,  only  veterans  have  commis- 
sary or  exchange  privileges,  civilian  Fed- 
eral employees  do  not. 

Third.  A  veteran's  exchange  privileges 
are  not  granted  to  offset  cost  of  living 
increases.  They  are  an  earned  privilege 
derived  from  service  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

Fourth.  The  Commission's  ruling  Is 
based  upon  "access"  to  an  exchange  or 
commissary,  not  its  actual  use.  The  effect 
is  to  penalize  the  veteran  regardless 
whether  he/she  uses  the  facility.  It  fur- 
ther encourages  use  of  the  commissary 
and  chills  the  veteran's  freedom  of  choice 
in  consumer  affairs. 

Fifth.  The  term  "access"  to  a  commis- 
sary refers  to  the  existence  of  the  priv- 
ilege rather  than  the  availability  of  the 
facility.  There  are  many  veterans  who 
reside  in  nonforeign  areas  outside  the 
continental  United  States  who  do  not 
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have  these  facilities  in  the  surrotmding 
areas.  The  cost  and  inconvenience  of 
traveling  to  the  exchanges  further  pe- 
nalizes the  veterans. 

Sixth.  Exchanges/commissaries  do  not 
fulfill  all  the  consumer  needs  of  a  vet- 
eran. An  elimination  of  the  COLA  places 
the  veteran  and  his/her  family  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  in  the  civilian  mar- 
ketplace. 

Seventh.  Elimination  of  the  COLA 
compounds  inflationary  conditions  for 
veterans  in  nonforeign  areas  outside  the 
continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  which  exemplifies  one 
aspect  of  the  ordeal  veterans  and  their 
families  are  undergoing  because  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  ruling: 

Dear  Mr.  Corrada:  I  am  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  at  the  General  Post  Office 
in  Hato  Rey,  I  have  been  a  career  Civil  Serv- 
ice employee  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  past  24  years. 

In  1974.  I  married  a  veteran  who  had  been 
In  the  U.S.  Army  for  21  years.  As  a  Federal 
employee,  I  always  received  the  cost-of-living 
allowance  whenever  one  was  in  effect.  How- 
ever, I  recently  learned  that  I  was  going  to 
lose  my  cost-of-living  allowance  solely  due 
to  the  fact  that  because  I  am  married  to  a 
veteran  (by  the  way,  he  Is  a  disabled  vet- 
eran), and  because  as  the  wife  of  a  veteran 
who  served  honorable  for  21  years,  I  have  an 
I.D.  card  which  entitles  me  to  buy  In  the  PX 
and  the  Commissary.  This  means  I  am  about 
to  lose  7.57,  of  my  salary. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  letter  is 
the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  lose  the  COLA 
within  the  next  few  weeks  which  means  I 
shall  lose  a  large  amount  of  my  salary.  I  have 
considerable  loans  and  other  expenses  to  pay 
and  am.  In  a  sense,  the  head  of  the  house,  as 
far  as  expenses  are  concerned. 

I  believe  it  is  terribly  unfair  that  I  must 
lose  the  COLA  just  because  I  married  a  vet- 
eran. It  is  especially  unfair  since  my  husband 
Is  a  disabled  veteran  and  can't  even  hold  a 
Job  because  of  his  Illnesses,  is  not  entitled  to 
unemployment  Insurance  because  he  Is  dis- 
abled, does  not  qualify  for  disability  retire- 
ment from  the  Veterans  Administration  be- 
cause he  didn't  work  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  5  years  or  more,  and  cannot  collect 
Social  Security,  either. 

I  am  only  a  PS-5  at  the  Post  Office  with  no 
prospects  for  a  higher  grade,  thus,  my  salary 
is  not  considered  a  high  one. 

In  view  of  the  aforementioned  facts,  I 
would  sincerely  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
please  do  whatever  you  can  to  see  that  veter- 
ans and  their  wives  do  not  lose  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance. 

I  believe  a  person  who  has  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.  for  over  20  years 
deserves  to  have  PX  privileges  and  Commis- 
sary privileges  and  still  retain  his  cost-of- 
living  allowance  If  he  is  a  Federal  employee. 
In  a  case  such  as  mine,  don't  you  agree 
that  It  is  cruel  for  my  cost-of-living  allow- 
ance to  be  taken  away  from  me? 

Your  opinion  regarding   this  matter  and 
any  efforts  you  make  towards  helping  people 
such  as  myself  will  be  genuinely  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Newby, 
Calle  Domingo  Delgado  HW-18,  Septima 
SeccI6n,     Levlttown     Lakes,     Catafio, 
Puerto  Rico  00632. 
Note.— I  wish  to  add  that  only  on  two  oc- 
casions have  I  ever  used  the  Commissary  as  I 
was  very  displeased  with  the  quality  of  meat 
I  purchased  there  as  well  as  the  fact  that  It 
was   very   high-priced   compared   to   Pueblo 
Supermarket.  My  husband  and  I  do  not  drink 
liquor  and  I  don't  smoke  so  I  am  not  inter- 
ested In  liquor  or  cigarettes.  Since  my  only 
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opportunity  to  get  to  the  Commissary  would 
be  on  a  Saturday,  I  would  have  to  get  up  at 
5:30  A.M.  to  be  one  of  the  first  people  on  line 
there,  would  have  to  spend  extra  money  for 
gasoline,  seldom  have  the  car  on  Saturdays 
as  my  husband  uses  it  on  that  day,  and 
would  miss  my  morning  at  the  beauty  parlor 
or  an  opportunity  to  do  household  chores. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  get  to  the  Commissary  and  I  prefer 
the  freshness  of  the  meats  and  vegetables  at 
Pueblo  Supermarket. 

I  have  Just  been  Informed  that  my  next 
paycheck  will  be  a  very  small  one  because 
deductions  will  be  made  concerning  the 
C.O.L.A.  retroactive  to  December  16,  1976." 


QUOTAS   TOTALLY  UNJUSTIFIABLE 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
statement  by  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary,  Joseph  Califano,  en- 
dorsing quotas  as  a  means  of  implement- 
ing affirmative  action  programs  in  em- 
ployment and  education,  have  left  many 
in  this  Nation  with  a  sense  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment. His  position,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  without  any  foundation  and  rep- 
resents an  insensitivity  to  the  thousands 
in  this  country  who  have  endured  gross 
discrimination  at  the  hands  of  quotas.  In 
effect.  Secretary  Califano  condones  the 
establishment  of  reverse  discrimination 
and  this,  in  reality,  is  far  worse  than  the 
discrimination  which  affirmative  action 
programs  were  designed  to  correct.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  Secretary's 
contemplation. 

One  opponent  of  Secretary  Califano's 
position  is  Prof.  Sidney  Hook  of  New 
York  University,  who  wrote  a  lengthy 
article  denouncing  the  Secretary's  point 
of  view.  Professor  Hook  refers  to  racial 
and  sexual  quotas  as  "Ulegal  and  im- 
moral." He  states  as  his  main  premise, 
that  the  only  way  to  ameliorate  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  past,  is  to  apply  a 
single  and  fair  standard  for  all.  This 
rather  simple  proposal  has  been  totally 
emasculated  by  the  present  system  and 
as  a  result,  we  have  unfair  standards 
being  applied  to  only  a  select  few. 

Professor  Hook  substantiates  his  argu- 
ment by  citing  the  example  set  by  pro- 
fessional sports  in  overcoming  their  pre- 
vious discrimination  problems.  In  the 
professor's  own  words : 

In  no  field  was  racial  discrimination  so 
rampant  as  in  professional  sports  until 
Jackie  Robinson  broke  the  color  barrier.  To- 
day we  do  not  set  quotas  In  sports  or  en- 
gage in  reverse  discrimination  to  undo  the 
past.  We  select  the  best  qualified  players,  re- 
gardless of  their  race  or  national  origin.  Who 
worries  about  proper  numerical  representa- 
tion? The  same  Is  true  In  music  and  the  arts. 
Why  should  It  be  any  different  in  other  fields 
if  we  operate  with  a  single  relevant  standard 
for  all? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  for  "equality"  under  the  law  for 
all.  It  does  not  provide  for  preferential 
treatment  to  allow  some  to  achieve  equal- 
ity— it  means  equality  for  all.  The  only 
way  one  could  possibly  justify  quotas 
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would  be  if  they  applied  them  equaUy 
for  all.  They  are  not — they  are  wrong— 
and  they  must  be  abolished  for  the  good 
of  this  Nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  provide  us 
with  the  ultimate  decision  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  Court  is  expected  to  rule  on  a 
California  case  which  determined  that  a 
medical  school  admissions  program  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  specifically 
used  race  as  a  criteria  in  its  admissions 
policy.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  uphold  the  judicial  wisdom  of 
the  California  court,  and  strike  out 
quotas  once  and  for  all. 

It  is  especially  disturbing  to  me  that  a 
man  of  the  caliber  and  influence  of  Sec- 
retary Califano,  would  take  such  a  posi- 
tion. He  must  be  aware  that  qualified 
members  of  minority  groups  have  been 
denied  opportimities  because  of  the 
quota  system.  He  must  be  aware  of  the 
deeply  rooted  polarization  which  quotas 
have  created  in  this  Nation.  My  basic 
question  to  Secretary  Califano  is,  why  the 
necessity  to  take  this  position? 

I  have  long  been  opposed  to  quotas  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  them  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  The  immo- 
rality and  imjust  nature  of  this  system 
transcends  whatever  mythical  benefits 
they  are  supposed  to  provide.  Where  dis- 
crimination exists,  we  should  prosecute 
the  offenders  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law.  If  all  the  resources  required  for 
gathering  records  to  support  affirmative 
action  programs  were  applied  to  anti- 
discrimination actions,  justice  would  be 
swift,  all -encompassing,  and  effective — 
the  best  deterrent  to  further  discrimina- 
tion. Let  us  return  to  a  system  in  which 
equality,  justice,  and  merit  prevail.  This 
is  what  the  American  people  want,  and 
this  is  what  the  American  people  deserve. 
I  now  offer  Professor  Hook's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  on  March  27. 1977,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues : 
Racial    and    Sexual    Quotas:    They're    Not 
Only  Illegal;  They're  Immoral 
(By  Sidney  Hook) 
The  least  one  can  expect  from  a  Cabinet 
official  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  Is  that  he 
not  urge  citizens  to  violate  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  land.  But  In  his  endorsement  of 
Illegal  racial  and  sexual  discrimination,  HEW 
Secretary    Joseph    Califano    has    done    pre- 
cisely that.  He  has  called  for  support  of  ra- 
cial and  sexual  quotas  and  policies  of  prefer- 
ential employment  and  admission  outlawed 
by  the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

A  quota  system  is  not  only  legally  wrong; 
it  is  morally  wrong.  It  smacks  of  the  notori- 
ous "numerus  clausus"  system  of  reaction- 
ary European  states  that  barred  minorities 
from  posts  for  which  they  were  qualified. 
What  made  past  discrimination  against  wo- 
men and  minorities  wrong  was  a  failure  to 
consider  them  on  the  basis  of  their  individ- 
ual qualifications,  the  judgment  of  them  not 
on  their  merit  but  on  membership  In  a 
group  or  class  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol. In  the  name  of  equality  and  Justice, 
Califano  Is  proposing  new  forms  of  Inequali- 
ty and  Injustice. 

The  only  way  to  counteract  past  and  pres- 
ent racial  and  sexual  discrimination  is  by 
applying  a  single  fair  standard  to  all,  and 
not  by  reverse  discrimination  that  unfairly 
punishes    some    individuals    today    for    the 
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evils   of   previous    generatloiu 
flowed  precisely  from  the  same 
clple  that  Mr.  Callfano  now 
Ing  persons  not  by  their 
but  by  their  color  or  sex. 

Mr.  Callfano  asks:  Where 
class  blactc  doctors,  lawyers, 
out    a    quota    system?    The 
strengthening  our  elementary 
school  education,  and  droppln  ; 
nation;  then  an  adequate  supp]  y 
blacks  will  appear.  Quotas  are 
this. 

Here  Is  some  evidence.  In  nc 
clal   discrimination  so  rampai  t 
fesslonal  sports  until  Jackie 
the  color  barrier.  Today  we  do 
in  sports  or  engage  in  reverse 
to  undo  the  discrimination  of 
select  the  best  qualified 
of  their  race  or  religion  or 
Who   worries   about   proper 
resentation?  The  same  Is  true 
the  arts.  Why  should  it  be 
other  fields  if  we  operate  with 
vant  standard  for  all? 

It  may  be  necessary  in 
offer  remedial  programs  and 
all  persons  whose  education 
ground  have  left  them 
once  they  have  overcome 
they  must  be  selected  on  the 
same  criteria  of  competence  as 
day   In   professional   sports, 
arts. 

Those  who,  like  Mr.  Callfano 
system  and  preferential  hiring 
the  civil-service  principle,  our 
bar  to  corruption  and  all  form  i 
discrimination.  He  agrees  that 
national  origin  have  nothing 
makes  a  person  a  first-class 
Why,  then,  does  he  call  for  a 
for  physicians,  lawyers, 
scientists?   Here   his  own 
and  sexism  are  disclosed.  He 
think  like  him  fear,  as  I  do 
bers  of  minorities  and  women 
the  grade.  He  believes,  as  I  do 
gardless  of  all  remedial 
of  minorities  and  women  neetl 
crutch    of    protective    fav 
racism    and    sexism    are 
patronizing  assumption  that 
nlty  is  not  enough,  that  when 
discriminations  are  outlawed, 
and  other  minorities  cannot 
own. 

The  great  promise  of  the 
tlon  is  that  each  person  is 
Judged  on  his  merits  alone  In 
or  In  any  honest  evaluation 
That  tradition  was  betrayed 
and  sexists  of  the  past.  It  is 
today  by  the  partisans  of  a  quotk 
would  root  human  rights  not  Ir 
ual  person  but  in  r£tce,  sex  or 
To    adopt    Mr.    Callfano's 
would  be  psychologically 
respecting  members  of  minorities 
would  resent  the  imputation 
the  quota  system  that  they 
tlons  not  to  their  capacities 
discrimination. 

To    adopt    Mr.    Callfano's 
would  be  to  plunge  our  nation 
If  we  abandon  our  present 
is  blind  to  color,   deaf  to  n 
Indifferent  to  sex  or  national 
only  merit  should  count,  we 
demic    racial    and    national 
struggle  for  "proper  quotas" 
groups,  all  vying  to  increase 
will  generate  tensions  that  In 
with    explosive    force.    Our 
will  become  a  permanently 

Instead  of  a  quota  system 
full  employment  and  a 
come.  Instead  of  reverse 
us  build  a  learning  society 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

educational  programs  at  every  level.  Let  us 
have  open  enrollment  and  universal  access 
to  post-secondary  education,  provided  we  do 
not  dilute  and  abandon  standards  and  lapse 
into  a  dead,  dull  sea  of  mediocrity. 

Excellence  in  any  field  has  no  color,  merit 
no  sex,  truth  no  national  character. 

(Note. — Sidney  Hook  is  emeritus  professor 
of  philosophy  at  New  York  University  and 
a  senior  research  fellow  at  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution, Stanford  University.) 
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WOMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE 
FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  BUDGET  PRIORI- 
TIES 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wom- 
en's International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  has  presented  some  important 
testimony  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  outlining  its  views  on  the 
priorities  it  feels  we  should  establish  in 
Federal  spending  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

For  more  than  60  years,  the  league — 
which  was  founded  by  that  great  Ameri- 
can social  worker,  Jane  Addams,  and 
which  is  headquartered  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — has  acted  as  a  conscience  for  Amer- 
ica. The  league's  testimony,  presented  by 
Naomi  Marcus,  president  of  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion, is  in  keeping  with  the  league's  his- 
toric commitment  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  In  our  Nation. 

Because  there  is  so  much  wisdom  con- 
tained in  Mrs.  Marcus'  testimony,  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  full  text  of  the  statement  by 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  follows: 

Testimony  for  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  March  2,  1977 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  was  founded  In  1915.  It 
works  primarily  through  education  and 
citizen  action  to  achieve  peace,  freedom,  and 
Justice  by  nonviolent  means.  The  League  has 
sections  in  23  countries  and  120  branches  In 
the  United  States.  It  has  consultative  status 
B  at  the  United  Nations.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  House  Budget  Committee  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  point  of  view, 
and  congratulate  the  Committee  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  it  Is  doing  in  handling  the  Third 
Budget  Resolution. 

The  budget  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  probably  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  economic 
and  social  health  and  growth  of  our  nation. 
The  amount  to  be  spent  on  federal  services, 
subsidies,  grants,  and  other  programs,  the 
amount  to  be  collected  by  taxation  of  in- 
dividuals and  businesses,  the  amount  to  be 
borrowed  to  cover  any  deficit,  are  vital  deci- 
sions. They  necessarily  reflect  how  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  view  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  economy,  and  the  relative 
Importance  to  be  attached  to  the  needs  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  appropriate,  as  our  nation  enters 
the  third  century  of  its  existence,  to  remind 
ourselves  of  our  Constitutional  goals  to 
"form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Jus- 
tice, insure  the  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 


Uljerty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  It 
is  appropriate  and  necessary  to  examine  the 
budgets  of  previous  years  and  the  proposed 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  to  determine 
whether  federal  spending  reflects  the  his- 
torical purposes  of  our  nation  in  view  of  our 
country's  current  needs.  It  is  possible  to 
make  choices,  to  structure  the  federal  budget 
without  incurring  additional  deficits,  so  that 
the  human  needs  of  our  country  can  be  met. 

The  major  problems  facing  our  country 
today  are  economic.  High  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation,  increasing  numbers  of 
people  officially  defined  as  "poor,"  malnutri- 
tion, substandard  housing.  Inadequate 
health  care,  decaying  cities,  the  growing 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  of  small  farmers — 
these  are  the  problems  that  concern  most 
Americans  now.  These  are  the  problems,  far 
more  than  any  external  threat,  that  must 
be  dealt  with  at  this  time  in  our  history. 

How  you,  members  of  Congress,  deal  with 
these  problems  will  determine  the  course  of 
history  for  many  years  to  come.  You  must 
make  a  careful  appraisal  of  what  our  nation 
should  spend  on  the  various  segments  of  our 
national  life  and  that  appraisal  must  be  con- 
ducted in  like  of  realistic  assumptions  about 
the  economy. 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  has  serious  reservations 
about  the  economic  assumptions  on  which 
the  revised  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  is 
based.  While  the  full  Impact  of  the  severe 
winter  just  passed  has  yet  to  be  assessed  and 
while  no  one  can  predict  how  long  the 
drought  in  the  West  will  last  or  with  what 
economic  implications,  most  economists 
agree  that  there  will  be  a  significant  de- 
pressing impact  on  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy this  year,  with  an  Increase  in  the  antici- 
pated rate  of  inflation.  The  Eggert  Report 
prediction  on  unemployment  Is  quite  dis- 
couraging— that  there  is  doubt  that  the  job- 
less rate  for  the  year  will  average  less  than 
7.3  percent. 

The  need  for  economic  stimulus  Is  evident. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  League  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  stimulate  the  economy  is 
to  provide  Jobs — and  thus  purchasing  pow- 
er— for  those  who  are  presently  unemployed. 
We  do  net  believe  that  the  "trickle-down" 
through  tax  reductions  and  rebates  can  do 
the  job.  We  note  that  in  1975,  80  percent  of 
the  rebates  went  into  savings.  Therefore,  we 
were  disappointed  by  the  formula  for  eco- 
nomic stimulus  for  1977  and  1978  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration.  For  Fiscal  1977, 
rebates,  changes  in  standard  deductions  and 
business  tax  incentives  account  for  813.8  bil- 
lion of  the  $15.7  billion  proposed — allowing 
only  $1.9  billion  total  for  public  service  em- 
ployment, expanded  training  and  youth  pro- 
grams, accelerated  public  works,  and  In- 
creased countercyclical  revenue  sharing.  For 
Fiscal  1978.  the  nroposed  soendln?;  is  altered 
considerably,  with  $8.1  billion  going  into 
changes  in  the  standard  deduction  and  busi- 
ness tax  incentives  and  $7.1  billion  going 
into  employment,  public  works,  and  revenue 
sharing.  We  are  aware  that  Congress  Is  now 
in  the  process  of  leplslatin^  changes  In  the 
Fiscal.  1977  portion  of  the  stimulus  program 
and  urge  that  Congress  In  its  wisdom  give 
careful  consideration  to  revising  the  formu- 
las for  1978  so  that  more  money  will  go  di- 
rectly into  lob  programs.  Estimates  of  how 
many  jobs  would  be  created  by  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal  vary  widely.  Secretary  of 
Labor  F.  Ray  Marshall  has  predicted  that 
the  proCTam,  during  its  two  year  course, 
could  place  in  lobs  or  training  (directly  or 
indirectly)  2.000,000  Americans  who  would 
otherwise  be  out  of  work,  while  others  pre- 
dict substantially  smaller  flgiu-es. 

The  Women's  Tnternatlonal  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  Is  greatly  concerned 
about  the  Impact  of  unemplovment.  under- 
emoloyment,  and  inflation  on  the  lives  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  Bureau  of  Census  figures  re- 
leased in  September,  1975,  showed  that  the 
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number  of  Americans  living  below  the  poverty 
line  had  risen  in  1975  by  2.5  million,  the  larg- 
est increase  since  the  government  began 
keeping  poverty  statistics  in  1959.  The  num- 
ber of  people  defined  as  poor  was  25.9  mil- 
lion, or  12.3%,  with  long  spells  of  unem- 
ployment responsible  for  42  Vr  of  the  1975  in- 
crease. Census  Bureau  figures  Just  released 
show  that  inflation  hits  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  hardest.  While  inflation  In  1975 
was  1'7(,  income  increases  for  families  in  the 
bottom  fifth  of  the  income  scale  averaged 
only  4.3%  over  the  previous  year,  while  in- 
come for  families  in  the  top  fifth  increased  an 
average  of  6%. 

economic  impact  on  women  and  minority 

GROUPS 

Economic  problems  have  special  impact  on 
women  and  minority  groups.  Women  are  en- 
tering   the    Job    market,  in    unprecedented 
numbers,    and   now   comprise   40.7 '/^    of   the 
labor  force.  Twenty-three  percent  of  them  are 
single;   19%   are  divorced  or  separated;  297c 
are  married  to  men  whose  incomes  are  less 
than  $10,000  a  year.  The  Census  Bureau  in 
1976  reported  that  about  1  out  of  7  famUies 
in  the  United  States  is  headed  by  a  woman; 
yet  unemployment  among  women  since  1970 
has  run  about  1.5%  higher  than  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  men  and  median  in- 
comes in   1974  for  women  were  $6,772  and 
$11,835  for  men.  The  amount  of  hidden  un- 
employment  among   women   cannot   be   ac- 
curately gauged,  but  a  tight  job  market  and 
a  paucity  of  day  care  centers  limits  the  op- 
tions for  women.  In  1976,  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed  figures   for  August  showed  national 
unemployment  at  7.9  7r.  but  unemployment 
among  black  females  and  other  female  mi- 
norities  at   12.3%,   and   black   teenagers   at 
40.27c. 

Tackling  the  problems  created  by  poverty 
and   near-poverty   is  going   to   be  a   monu- 
mental and  expensive  task,  but  the  longer  we 
delay  the  harder  it  will  become.  An  extensive 
public  jobs  program  will  help  considerably 
to  revitalize  the  economy  and  to  lift  some 
of  the  poor  and  near-poor  out  of  their  mlserv. 
But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  long  neglect 
of  the  social   problems  of  our  country  has 
created  a  whole  generation  of  young  people 
whose  development  has  been  impaired  by  lack 
of  adequate  diet  or  education  or  training. 
About  a  year  ago,  a  team  of  scientists  esti- 
mated that  more  than  one  million  American 
infants  and  young  chUdren  have  either  suf- 
fered brain  damage  or  risk  It  because  of  mal- 
nutrition. When  the  poor  cannot  afford  to 
feed  their  children,  the  young  are  doomed 
to  remain  In  the  poverty  cycle.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  life  cycle,  consider  the  fact  that 
one  out  of  every  ten  Americans  is  age  65  or 
over,  and  that  one-third  of  the  urban  elderly 
live  on   incomes   below   the   official   poverty 
level.  ^         ' 

We  cannot  accurately  estimate  the  number 
of  hungry  or  malnourished  people  in  our 
country  today,  nor  can  we  put  a  price  tag  on 
what  It  would  cost  to  provide  an  adequate 
Income  maintenance  program.  But  neither 
can  we  put  a  price  tag  on  the  lost  potential 
and  productivity  of  people  trapped  in  the 
poverty  cycle,  nor  on  the  cost  of  human 
misery. 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  believes  that  it  is  time 
to  institute  a  federally  funded  comprehen- 
sive health  care  program.  Although  federal 
funding  for  health  care  has  been  going  up 
over  the  years,  so  has  the  cost  of  medical 
care.  By  1970,  elderly  people  were  already 
paying  more  out  of  their  own  pockets  for 
medical  services  than  they  did  before  Medi- 
care went  into  effect,  and  the  situation 
grows  worse  each  year.  Among  all  nations  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  now  ranks 
loth  In  public  expenditures  per  capita  on 
health  care,  17th  in  population  per  physi- 
cian, 29th  In  population  per  hospital  bed. 


17th  in  Infant  mortality,  and  20th  in  life 
expectancy. 

In  housing,   according  to  the  Bureau   of 
Census  Annual   Housing  Survey:    1974.   the 
United  States  has  3,062,000  houses  lacking 
some   or  all   plumbing   and   3,438,000   addi- 
tional homes  that  are  overcrowded.  Nor  is 
this  entirely  an  urban  problem:    about    2/3 
of  the  homes  lacking  adequate  plumbing  are 
in  non-metropolitan  areas.  Furthermore,  ac- 
cording to  the  1974  survey,  5,925,000  home 
owners  and  9,666,000  renters  were  spending 
more  than  25%  of  their  Income  for  housing. 
The    Women's    International    League    for 
Peace   and   Freedom   favors   a  complete   re- 
vision of  food  programs,  welfare  programs, 
and  aid  for  dependent  children,  with  fairly 
uniform,    nationwide   payments    and   fund- 
ing principally  by  the  federal  government. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  program  must  be  to 
assure  a  decent  level  of  income  maintenance 
for  all.  Elimination  of  the  wasted  costs  of 
administering   the   present   patchwork   sys- 
tem would  go  a  long  way  toward  providing 
expanded  services  and  aid  to  the  recipients. 
The    Women's    International    League    for 
Peace  and  Freedom  recognizes  that  some  of 
the   needed  social   programs   are   expensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  our  organization  takes 
a  dim  view  of  large  federal  deficits.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  funds  can  be  reallocated 
to  finance  major  Increases  in  human  needs 
programs.  One  of  the  two  major  sources  of 
such  funds  is  In  the  military  budget.  The 
other  is  through  tax  reform. 

military  spending 
The  national  defense  function  constitutes 
about  one  quarter  of  the  total  budget.  How- 
ever, this  category  has  a  much  larger  impact 
on  budgetary  decision  making  than  this 
figure  would  indicate.  The  bulk  of  federal 
spending  is  relatively  uncontrollable  under 
present  law.  as  shown  on  pages  90  and  91 
of  the  1978  Budget  Revisions:  February, 
1977.  Relatively  uncontrollable  outlays  to- 
tal $335.4  billion  out  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget  of  $459.4  billion. 
$71.4  billion,  or  well  over  half,  of  the  rela- 
tively controllable  outlays  come  in  the  na- 
tional defense  function.  Thus,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  look  very  carefully  at  military 
spending  if  we  wish  to  release  significant 
funds  to  meet  urgent  demands  without  In- 
creasing the  federal  deficit. 

The  controls  on  military  personnel  costs 
which  the  Carter  Administration  has  indi- 
cated it  plans  to  institute  may  eventually 
release  a  few  billion  dollars  annually  for 
other  uses.  But  to  release  substantial  funds 
in  the  near  term  will  require  challenging 
some  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  military 
planners. 

Is  It  reasonable,  for  example,  to  assume 
that  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  need  the 
capability  of  destroying  half  the  opponent's 
industry  and  one  fourth  of  its  population 
after  the  United  States  has  absorbed  a  well- 
designed  first  strike?  Would  a  rational  op- 
ponent risk  anything  close  to  that  level  of 
destruction?  And  could  an  Irrational  oppo- 
nent be  effectively  deterred  from  Instituting 
an  insane  military  attack  by  any  level  of 
nuclear  capability? 

The  strategic  nuclear  triad  (bombers, 
land-based  ICBMs,  submarine-based  ICBMs) 
is  not  engraved  on  tablets  of  stone.  A  pru- 
dent planner,  concerned  about  shifting  and 
preserving  resources,  might  feel  it  was  a  re- 
dundancy we  cannot  afford.  Nor  must  it  be 
assumed  that  every  weapons  system  is  prob- 
ably nearing  obsolescence  by  the  time  it 
is  well  into  production.  One  reason  the  So- 
viets, with  a  much  smaller  Gross  National 
Product  than  we  have,  is  able  to  compete  in 
the  arms  race  is  that  they  replace  weapons 
systems  much  less  frequently  than  we  do. 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  notes  that  the  procure- 
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ment  figure  In  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1978    (budget   authority)    is   $32.2   bUllon— 
up  $11.3  blUlon,  or  about  60 7o,  from  the  ac- 
tual budget  authority  figure  for  1976.  Even 
adjusted  for  inflation,  that  is  a  tremendous 
Increase.  We  should  like  to  state  emphat- 
ically that  spending  that  amount  of  money 
on  military  procurement  just  doesn't  make 
economic  sense:  that  it  Is,  In  fact,  counter 
to  slowing  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  cutting 
back  on  the  number  of  unemployed  Military 
production  does  not  aid  in  the  formation  of 
productive   capital;    the    weapons   produced 
have  no  further  Impact  on  the  economy  in 
terms  of  generating  demand  for  additional 
products  or  services.  Military  production  is 
highly  capital  intensive,  not  labor  intensive 
and  so  produces  far  fewer  jobs  per  billion 
dollars  spent  than  does  spending  In  the  ci- 
vilian   segment    of    the    economv.    Military 
spending  leads  to  instability  in  the  economy 
as  contracts  are  terminated  or  shifted  from 
one  locality  or  contractor  to  another.  And 
cost  overruns,   lack  of  competitive  bidding 
and    government    subsidies    make    military 
production  expensive,  while  the  demand  it 
generates  for  scarce  resources.  Including  en- 
ergy. Is  inflationary. 

Larger  military  spending  does  not  guar- 
antee greater  national  security.  In  fact,  the 
constant  Introduction  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems which  change  the  arms  balance  is  a 
destabilizing  factor  which  in  itself  poees 
a  threat  to  our  national  securltv.  Wouldn't 
It  provide  us  with  more  security  if  we  de- 
voted our  resources  and  talents!  which  are 
enormous,  to  fulfilling  the  dreams  of  the 
American  Revolution?  Surely  if  we  can  dem- 
onstrate a  greater  degree  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  within  a  framework  of  political 
and  cultural  freedom,  our  standing  as  a  na- 
tion in  the  world  will  Improve. 

The    Women's    International    League    for 
Peace  and  Freedom  is  aware  of  the  argument, 
made  by  some,  that  cutting  defense  expendi- 
tures would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
economy.  This  argument  Is  usually  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  long  depression  of 
the   1930s  was  unrelieved  and  unrellevable 
until  the  U.S.  went  into  high  gear  to  produce 
armaments  for  World  War  n.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  an  equal  amount  of  money  put  into 
any  form  of  production  would  have  produced 
similar  results.  Furthermore  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  impact  of  the  large  and  abrupt 
defense  spending  cutbacks  after  the  second 
world  war  and  after  the  Korean  conflict  re- 
veals that  the  economy  was  capable  of  ad- 
justing Itself  rapidly  with  much  smaller  un- 
emoloyment  rates  than  had  been  predicted. 
What  Is  necessary  in  order  to  ease  the  tran- 
sition period  from  a  military  oriented  econ- 
omy to  a  civilian  oriented  economy  Is  gov- 
ernment planning  and  government  funding 
for  the  transition  period.  With  such  planning 
and  funding.  It  is  probable  that  a  healthier 
economy  would  be  produced  with  a  stronger 
economic  base  than  before  the  cuts. 


TAX    REFORM 

The  second  major  source  of  funds  to  meet 
human  needs  is  tax  reform.  While  we  recog- 
nize that  It  is  imoossible  to  compute  revenue 
losses  attributable  to  provisions  of  the  fed- 
eral tax  laws  which  allow  a  special  exclusion, 
exemption,  or  deduction  from  gross  Income 
or  which  provide  a  special  credit,  a  prefer- 
ential rate  of  tax,  or  a  deferral  of  tax  liabil- 
ity (definition  of  "tax  expenditures"  In  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act),  it  is  clear  that 
the  sums  are  substantial.  If  one  adds  up 
the  tax  expenditure  estimates  In  the  Ford 
Administration's  proposed  budget  for  1978, 
one  gets  a  total  of  $112.7  billion. 

The  budgetary  impact  of  a  reduction  In 
revenue  is  Just  as  real  and  as  limiting  to 
other  budget  options  as  the  impact  of  a  direct 
budgetary  expenditure.  However,  It  is  less 
visible  and  is  not  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tions process.  In  general,  the  Women's  In- 
ternational l«ague  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion.  Furthermore,  military  spending  contrib- 
utes to  inflation — Indeed,  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  inflation  is  the  high  percentage 
of  national  spending  that  goes  into  military 
production;  another  is  the  result  of  the  huge 
military  spending  that  took  place  during  the 
Vietnam  War  without  compensating  tax  In- 
creases during  that  period. 

We  would  point  out  that  75%  of  our  pop- 
ulation lives  in  urban  areas,  and  that  these 
areas  are  particularly  in  need  of  additional 
federal  funding  for  social  services  and  in- 
come maintenance  programs. 

Vital  decisions  have  to  be  made.  Should 
spending  on  national  defense  consume  one 
quarter  of  the  national  budget  and  well  over 
half  of  cofitroUable  federal  outlays?  Or 
should  funds  be  transferred  to  take  care  of 
pressing  human  needs — to  provide  Jobs  and 
homes  and  education  and  training  and  health 
care  and  mass  transport?  We  suggest  that 
It  Is  Imperative  that  our  nation  start  now 
to  strengthen  the  economy  and  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle  in  which  too  many  of  our 
citizens  are  now  trapped.  There  is  an  Imme- 
diate need  to  redirect  our  dollars  and  ma- 
ternal and  human  resources  toward  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  our  nation. 

We  urge  the  House  Budget  Committee  in 
considering  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978 
to  begin  to  make  the  necessary  transfers  that 
will  benefit  all  the  people  of  our  nation.  We 
urge  the  transfer  of  $15  to  $20  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  from  military  spend- 
ing to  spending  for  human  needs. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  recently  about 
the  need  for  changes  in  the  electoral 
college  system  of  electing  our  President 
and  Vice  President.  I  would  certainly 
agree  that  some  reform  is  necessary. 

However,  in  spite  of  what  I  see  as  the 
need  for  reform,  I  would  urge  that  we 
proceed  carefully  in  this  area.  I  am  no 
expert  on  the  electoral  college — and  I 
certainly  do  not  have  all  the  answers — 
but  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  considerations  which  may  not 
come  readily  to  mind  during  discussions 
on  abolishing  the  present  system  and 
electing  our  national  leaders  by  direct 
popular  vote. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  Blanche  Zim- 
merman of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  re- 
cently shared  with  me  her  thoughts  on 
this  important  issue.  Blanche  is  a  very 
knowledgeable  person,  and  I  know  she 
gave  this  issue  a  great  deal  of  thought 
before  coming  to  the  conclusions  she 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me.  I  believe  her 
comments  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  would  like  to  share  them. 
Her  letter  follows : 

Dear  Steve:  Since  our  last  Presidential 
election  reminded  us  again  of  what  could 
happen  in  the  electoral  vote,  I  am  concerned 
about  whether  or  not  Congress  will  consider 
electoral  reform  in  this  session. 

I  understand  that  the  most  popular  pro- 
posal for  reform  Is  a  decision  by  simple  popu- 
lar majority.  This  concerns  me  because  I 
see  in  this  method  the  possibility  of  three 
undesirable  results: 


1.  The  candidates  might  concentrate  on 
amassing  large  popular  votes  In  populous 
areas  and  write-off  less  populous  areas; 

2.  The  popular  vote  would  decrease  aware- 
ness of  concerns  of  electoral  entities  and  de- 
crease the  Impact  of  third  parties,  which 
are  the  breeding  grounds  for  creative  prog- 
ress and  the  last  spokesmen  for  preserva- 
tion of  particular  traditional  values; 

3.  The  system  could  deteriorate  Into  ty- 
ranny of  the  majority,  fostering  an  en- 
trenched elite  concerned  with  maintaining 
the  status  quo  and  requiring  overthrow  of 
the  government  to  bring  it  down. 

I  also  object  to  the  concept  of  apportion- 
ing electoral  votes  according  to  the  popular 
votes  in  states.  In  our  Increasingly  mobile 
society  geographical  boundaries  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  viable  as  people  identify 
more  and  more  with  groups  that  transcend 
geographical  divisions.  Also,  like  a  national 
popular  vote,  this  method  would  lessen 
Identification  of  the  particular  concerns 
of  identifiable  groups. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  government  is  "to  se- 
cure these  rights"  of  the  individual  includ- 
ing the  individual's  part  in  determining  the 
"consent  of  the  governed."  Of  the  major  re- 
form methods  proposed,  I  feel  that  election 
of  electors  by  Congressional  Districts  with 
two  electoral  votes  going  to  the  candidate 
winning  the  popular  vote  in  the  state  Is  the 
wisest  proposal  for  reform. 

Most   certainly,    reform   of    the   Electoral 
College    Is    long    overdue;    however,    I    also 
think  we  should  avoid  blind  worship  of  \m- 
condltloned  majority  rule. 
Respectfully, 

Blanche  Zimmerman. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  my  colleague's 
attention  to  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
February  8  edition  of  the  ViTashington 
Star.  It  addresses  several  additional 
points  which  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic should  consider  carefully  as  the  Na- 
tion debates  the  future  of  the  electoral 
college. 

We  need  to  insure  that  a  popularly 
elected  President  not  be  denied  the  oflBce. 
But  we  must  be  diligent  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  our  citizens,  and  careful  not 
to  destroy  the  delicate  balance  that  has 
preserved  our  constitutional  democracy 
and  made  it  the  most  successful  form  of 
government  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  following 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  as  they,  too, 
ponder  the  complexities  of  the  electoral 
college  issue. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  8.  1977) 
Anti-Federalist  Thinking 

The  American  Bar  Association  shares  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh's  dim  view  of  the  electoral  college 
and  boasts  that  it  has  favored  what  abolition- 
ists are  pleased  to  call  "reform"  of  that  ven- 
erable institution  for  at  least  a  decade. 

With  Senator  Bayh,  the  ABA  is  pushing  for 
a  direct  popular  election  of  the  president  and 
vice  president  on  the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
principle. 

This  is  a  plausible,  but  risky,  alternative  to 
the  electoral  college.  But  in  last  week's  ap- 
pearance before  Senator  Bayh's  Senate  con- 
stitutional amendments  subcommittee,  two 
ABA  officials  offered  arguments  that  seem  to 
us  debatable  indeed. 

The  ABA  officials  rest  their  case  against 
the  electoral  college  not  on  the  federalist 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  itself  but  on  the 
distinctly  anti-federalist  spirit  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  reapportionment 
cases. 

"We  believe,"  said  President  Justin  Stan- 
ley, "that  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
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concept  of  one  person,  one  vote  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  election  of  the  highest  offi- 
cers in  ovu-  land."  Pursuing  the  same  line  of 
argument,  Mr.  John  D.  Peerick,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  ABA'S  special  committee  on  elec- 
tion reform,  declared:  "To  paraphrase  an 
early  1960  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  the  thrust  of  political  equality 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  to  the  15th, 
17th,  24th  and  25th  Amendments  is  that  of 
one  man  one  vote."  This  "thrust,"  he  con- 
tended, should  be  embodied  in  the  way  we 
elect  presidents  and  vice  presidents. 

Several  rather  obvious  comments  are  in- 
vited by  these  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  legislators,  whether  state 
or  federal,  have  a  function  rather  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  a  president  or 
vice  president.  Legislators  and  congressmen 
are,  after  all,  representatives.  A  President  is 
more  than  tht^t.  He  is  an  official — the  only 
one,  it  is  sometimes  said — with  a  truly  na- 
tional constituency,  and  "one  man,  one  vote" 
Is  not  the  only  valid  principle  on  which  that 
constituency  should  rest. 

Under  the  electoral  college  system,  which 
counts  votes  by  states.  It  is  all  but  inconceiv- 
able that  a  president  could  be  chosen  with- 
out the  substantial  electoral  vote  of  at  least 
two  sections  of  the  country  or  scattered  elec- 
toral support  in  all  sections.  Under  the  pop- 
ular vote  plan  supported  by  the  ABA  and 
Senator  Bayh,  that  need  not  be  true.  By 
rolling  up  heavy  popular  majorities  in  a  few 
populous  states  a  president  could  be  elected 
with  only  the  slightest  "national"  con- 
stituency. One's  view  of  whether  this  would 
be  a  desirable  change  depends,  of  course,  on 
one's  view  of  the  federal  system — we  recog- 
nize that  the  states  are  regarded  as  mere 
nuisances  in  some  quarters.  As  we  have  ob- 
served before,  the  electoral  college  is  neither 
more  nor  less  defensible  than  the  federal 
system,  of  which  it  Is  a  keystone. 

If  there  is.  In  Mr.  Stanley's  words,  "no  valid 
reason"  why  "the  concept  of  one  person,  one 
vote  should  not  be  applied"  in  the  election  of 
a  president,  there  Is  by  the  same  token  "no 
valid  reason"  why  some  states  should  have 
more  representation  in  the  Senate,  In  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  than  others.  No 
reason,  that  is,  except  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  political  values  embodied  In  it. 

That  brings  us  to  what  Mr.  Peerick  said. 
Paraphrasing  a  dictum  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  In  the  Gray  v.  Sanders  reapportion- 
ment case,  he  Invokes,  again,  "the  thrust  of 
political  equality."  Of  Justice  Douglas'  orig- 
inal observation,  interestingly,  the  late  Alex- 
ander Blckel  observed  that  It  was  "notable 
for  Its  reference  to  documents  not  commonly 
taken  as  ha /Ing  legal  effect,  and  to  the  ex- 
tralegal significance  of  provisions  that  do 
have  strictly  legal,  but  circumscribed, 
application." 

The  Declaration  and  the  Gettsburg  Address 
were  splendid  embodiments  of  basic  Ameri- 
can political  values,  but  no  more  valid  as 
guides  to  constitutional  questions  or  issues  of 
basic  institutional  practice  than  any  given 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  Nor  do  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  cited  by  Justice 
Douglas  (to  which  the  ABA  has  now  added 
two  more)   vitiate  the  federalist  principle. 

Thus  the  ABA  attaches  overriding  priority 
to  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  basic  values  of 
the  constitutional  system — political  equality. 
Other  values  of  great  historic  importance — 
the  protection  of  minority  views,  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  states,  geo- 
graphical balance,  the  checking  and  balanc- 
ing of  the  popular  will  by  anti-majoritarian 
Institutions  like  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
presidential  veto — deserve  at  least  equal  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  a  powerful  rhetorical  case 
can  be  made  against  the  electoral  college 
by  emphasizing  one  value  and  Ignoring  the 
others.  But  the  case  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  rhetoric,  and  that  is  not  very  far. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RElSiARKS 

HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  has 
joined  a  growing  list  of  jurisdictions  call- 
ing for  a  convention  to  consider  a  pro- 
posed human  life  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Passage  of  the  resolution 
demonstrated  a  broad  base  of  bipartisan 
support  indicating  that  in  South  Dakota 
there  is  a  very  strong  belief  that  abor- 
tion is  one  of  our  grave  national  concerns 
which  will  have  to  be  faced  and  resolved 
in  a  manner  which  will  provide  protec- 
tion to  the  real  victims  of  abortion — un- 
born children. 

The  resolution  originated  in  the  South 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives  where 
it  passed  59  to  10.  It  passed  the  South 
Dakota  Senate  34  to  1  and  was  concurred 
in  by  the  House  with  a  vote  of  51  to  0. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  503 

A  Joint  resolution,  making  application  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a 
human  life  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle V  of  said  Constitution. 

Whereas,  millions  of  abortions  have  been 
performed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
abortion  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
January  22,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  not  to  date  proposed,  subject  to  rati- 
fication, a  human  life  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  event  of  such  congres- 
sional Inaction,  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
right  to  Initiate  constitutional  change  by  ap- 
plications from  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress, 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call  such 
a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  applica- 
tions from  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  states:  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in: 

That  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  does  hereby  make  application  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Staes  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  sole  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  would  protect  the  life  of 
all  human  beings.  Including  unborn  chil- 
dren; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  application  shall  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  for  such 
convention  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  until  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  states  shall 
have  made  like  applications  and  such  con- 
vention shall  have  been  called  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  state  attesting 
the  adoption  of  this  Joint  resolution  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota. 
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BOEING-VERTOL  LIGHT  AIRBORNE 
MULTI-PURPOSE  SYSTEMS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
is  presently  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
bids  for  a  U.S.  Navy  helicopter  called 
LAMPS,  for  light  airborne  multi-pur- 
pose systems.  One  of  the  proposals  un- 
der review  is  by  the  Boeing-Vertol  Co. 
in  my  congressional  district.  At  their 
February  meeting,  the  Aerospace  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Automobile,  Aero- 
space &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America — UAW — approved  a 
resolution  supporting  the  proposal  of 
Boeing-Vertol,  in  light  of  the  company's 
record  of  expertise  and  achievement, 
and  in  light  of  its  recent  economic  dif- 
ficulties. Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  Boeing-Vertol 
and  about  the  need  to  bring  economic 
recovery  to  the  Delaware  County  area 
in  which  it  is  located  appreciate  this 
gesture  by  the  UAW.  I  would  like  to 
share  the  UAW  resolution  with  my  col- 
leagfues,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  resolution 
follows : 

Boeing   Vertol  Light   Airborne   Mttltipue- 
pose  systems 

Employment  in  the  Boeing  Vertol  Com- 
pan.v.  whose  employes  are  represented  by 
the  UAW,  has  declined  from  a  peak  of  15,- 
400  In  1968  to  the  present  low  of  4300.  With 
the  long  decline  in  military  orders  for  heli- 
copters and  most  recently  the  loss  of  the 
Army  UTTAS  contract,  the  biggest  helicop- 
ter award  in  20  years,  came  the  precipitous 
loss  of  Jobs  to  Vertol  workers.  Any  further 
losses  seriously  threaten  the  Job  security  of 
remaining  Vertol  workers. 

Over  the  years  Vertol  workers  have 
demonstrated  great  ability  in  successfully 
fulflUing  many  major  programs.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  military  programs  requir- 
ing superior  technology  and  reliability  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  hos- 
tuitles. 

Many  of  the  Vertol  workers  have  spent 
the  majority  of  their  workllfe  with  this 
company.  They  now  find  that  in  many  In- 
stances their  skills  are  not  being  fully 
utilized. 

With  regard  to  the  thousands  who  still 
remain  on  layoff  from  Vertol,  they  are  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  fact  they  are  located  In  an 
area  that  has  suffered  massive  layoffs  and 
plant  closings  which  has  produced  a  12  per- 
cent area  unemployment  level. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  present- 
ly in  the  process  of  reviewing  a  proposal  for 
a  U.S.  Navy  helicopter  called  LAMPS  (Light 
Airborne   Multi-Purpose   Systems). 

The  Boeing  Vertol  Company  is  commit- 
ted to  staying  in  competition  for  this  $700 
million  helicopter  contract  with  the  finest 
design  of  which  it  is  capable.  Sikorsky  Air- 
craft Company,  which  received  the  UTTAS 
award,  and  the  Westland  Helicopter  Com- 
pany (located  in  Yeovil,  England)  are  also 
being  considered.  It  is  expected  that  a  deci- 
sion on  this  award  will  be  made  within  the 
next  few  months. 

it  B  imperative  to  Vertol  workers  that  the 
Boeing  model  be  selected  as  the  U.S.  Navy's 
helicopter  of  the  future. 

The  selection  of  the  Boeing  Vertol  Hell- 
copter  would  mean  Jobs  and  Job  protection 
for  thousands  of  Vertol  workers.  Since  Boe- 
ing is  in  a  position  to  dedicate  itself  to  the 
LAMPS  contract  exclusively,   award  of   the 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  Ml  RTHA 


OF  PZNNSTLVANqn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  April  4,  t977 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speak 
Introduce  the  Coal 
tives  Act.  This  bill  is 
crease  domestic  use  of  coa 
U.S.  reliance  on  natural  ga 
oil. 

The  bill  provides  for  the 

First.  A  first  year  tax 
percent  on  expenditures 
abatement  equipment  and 
required  to  facilitate  the 

Second.  Permanent 
power  to  mandate  powerp 
sion  from  natural  gas  anc 
fired  boilers; 

Third.  Require  any  new 
extent      practicable 
powerplant  boilers  and 
boilers  which  use  fossil 
pable  of  using  coal  as  their 

Fourth.  Currently  the 
Is  in  an  inferior  position 
dustrlalized  nations  in 
vestment  tax  credit.  I  have 
year  extension  of  the  12-pe 
ment  tax  credit.  In  order  tc 
courage  the  conversion  to 
provides  a  1-year,  20-percen|t 
tax  credit  for  existing 
plants  and  major  industrial 
for  the  express  purpose  of  . 
coal  conversion  constructioi 
ment  investment;  and 

Fifth.  Small  industries 
tries  will  be  offered 
form  of  low  interest  rate 
purchase  and  installation 
fired  boilers.  This  section  w 
to  those  existing  small  _. 
nonindustrial  facilities  now 
leum  or  natural  gas. 

This  Nation  lacks  a 
policy.  Two  parts  of  my 
at  promoting  that  policy, 
the  President  to  present 
of  each  year  an  annual 
President  would  list  the 
supplies  for  the  coming  .... 
evidence  from  independent 
audits  of  energy  supplies;  . 
tingency  plans  for  meeting 
ages  during  the  coming  year 
Government  plans  for 
stability. 

Part  2  gives  the  President 
declare  an  energy  ._ 
the  following  actions: 
energy  resources  to  those 
In  need:  require  cutbacks 
In  industrial  facilities: 

resources  to  seasonal 
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government,  and  temporarily  relax  Fed- 
eral clean  air  standards  for  use  of  alter- 
nate fuels. 

I  believe  the  energy  problems  facing 
our  Nation  will  be  solved  much  more  by 
incentives  than  penalties.  This  bill  Is 
aimed  at  providing  some  of  those  incen- 
tives. Any  of  my  colleagues  wishing  to 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill  are  urged 
to  contact  me. 
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SACCHARIN— A  CONSUMER  ISSUE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  ban  saccharin  has 
been  phenomenal.  My  office  has  received 
close  to  6,000  letters  on  the  subject.  Many 
who  write  plead  x^ith  Congress  to  stop 
the  ban  because  of  a  health  problem  or 
because  of  dietary  conditions. 

The  saccharin  controversy  clearly 
presents  Congress  with  the  necessity  for 
amending  the  food  additives  law  which 
forced  the  FDA  move  to  ban  saccharin. 
Saccharin  is  the  first  clear  case  where 
the  absolute  zero  tolerance  standard  of 
Federal  law  requires  a  substance  to  be 
removed  from  the  market,  even  though 
its  benefits  to  the  general  public  clearly 
exceed  any  remote  risk.  Saccharin  also 
has  the  distinction  of  being  slated  for  a 
ban  based  on  consideration  of  less  valid 
evidence  when  far  better  evidence— tests 
on  monkeys  and  public  health  statistics 
on  human  illness  as  opposed  to  tests  on 
rats — show  that  normal  use  of  saccharin 
poses  no  risk  to  the  public  health. 

Yet  the  law  requires  that  the  best 
medical  evidence  and  any  consideration 
of  health  and  nutritional  benefits  be  dis- 
regarded. 

In  general,  medical,  scientific,  and  nu- 
tritional experts  recommend  a  change  in 
the  law  to  allow  reasonable  judgment  of 
all  the  evidence  of  risk  as  well  as  the 
public  benefits. 

Increasingly,  it  is  recognized  that  obes- 
ity predisposes  humans  not  only  to  dia- 
betes and  heart  illness,  but  also  to  can- 
cer. Accordingly,  whether  saccharin  is 
regarded  by  some  as  essential  and  by 
others  as  a  convenience,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  helps  millions  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  to  maintain  their  dietary 
discipline.  It  is  thus  an  important  part  of 
the  preventive  medicine  regimen  of  those 
who  need  to  control  their  weight.  It  is 
also  of  similar  importance  to  elderly  in- 
valids and  those  who  already  have  dia- 
betes and  heart  illness. 

This  effort  to  save  saccharin  as  a  gen- 
eral purpose — as  opposed  to  a  more 
expensive  prescription  item— nonnutri- 
tive  sweetener  is  not  a  case  of  producers 
versus  consumers.  Rather,  it  poses  a  con- 
filct  of  consumers  versus  consumer  advo- 
cates, at  least  those  consimier  advocates 
who  insist  upon  the  zero  tolerances  in 
the  law.  Those  who  would  ban  saccharin 
on  the  basis  of  a  disregard  for  its  bene- 
fits and  the  best  evidence  of  safety  are 
in  the  position  of  preventing  FDA  from 


actmg  In  the  best  interest  of  the  health 
and  nutrition  of  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
can consumers. 


GEORGE    BALL    TALKS    COMMON- 
SENSE   ON  MIDDLE   EAST 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.    OBEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    nothing 
makes  one  so  susceptible  to  being  mis- 
understood as  saying  anything  which  in- 
dicates that  one  is  trying  to  deal  with 
reality  in  the  Middle  East.  We  cannot 
offer  constructive  assistance  in  bringing 
peace  to  the  Middle  East  if  we  approach 
the  world  like  the  board  of  directors  of 
an  optimist  club.  We  must  face  hard  re- 
alities and  help  our  friends  do  the  same 
George  Ball  has  written  an  important 
piece  which  does  just  that.  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   3.   1977  j 
How  To  Save  Israel  in  SpriE  of 
Herself 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

Most  Americans  approach  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  with  a  pro-Israeli  bias— 
and  rightly  so.  The  desire  of  a  dUpersed 
people  for  a  homeland  cannot  helu  but  enlist 
the  sympathy  even  of  those  with  no  Jewish 
roots;  nor  can  any  sensitive  man  or  woman 
fall  to  be  moved  by  the  countless  tales  of 
valor  and  self-sacriflce  In  the  years  both  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  creation  of  Israel 
Set  against  the  grim  background  of  the  Holo- 
caust, the  story  of  Israel  is  a  continuing 
chronicle  of  grit  and  enterprise. 

Not  only  must  Americans  admire  Israel; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  aii 
interest  In.  and  special  responsibility  for 
that  valiant  nation.  So  the  question  Is  no 
longer  whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tribute to  assuring  Israel's  survival  and  pros- 
perity, but  rather  how  we  Americans  can 
best  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  Israel  to 
ourselves  and  to  other  nations  whose  well- 
being  could  be  endangered  by  further  con- 
flict. 

By  expending  substantial  effort  and  politi- 
cal capital,  we  can  probably  overcome  the 
technical  Impediments  to  a  reconvened  Ge- 
neva Conference,  principally  the  question  of 
representation  for  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Thus,  by  sometime  next  fall. 
Arabs  and  Israelis  wUl  presumably  sit  down 
around  a  green  baize  table  or  tables. 

Yet,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  act  more 
Incisively  than  in  the  past,  that  conference 
will  be  the  prelude  to  disaster.  Neither  side 
has  altered  its  formal  positions  In  any  sig- 
nificant way.  The  Arab  nations  still  demand 
that  Israel  withdraw  from  all  territory  oc- 
cupied since  the  1967  war.  while  refusing 
unequivocal  assurances  of  full  recognition 
of  Israel.  Israeli  leaders,  on  their  part,  In- 
sist that  their  security  requires  the  reten- 
tion of  substantial  areas  of  their  post-1967 
territories. 

The  critical  significance  of  this  stalemate 
cannot  be  overemphasized;  a  breakdown  of 
the  conference  would  set  in  motion  ominous 
forces,  resulting,  first  of  all.  in  the  radicallza- 
tion  of  the  Arab  front-line  states.  In  Egypt, 
President  Sadat  has  staked  his  political  fu- 
ture on  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
holds  the  key  to  peace  and  is  prepared  to 
turn  it.  In  Syria,  President  Assad's  policies 
of  moderation  will  be  critically  undermined 
if  Geneva  faUs. 
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And  even  Saudi  Arabia,  though  currently 
the  most  effective  force  for  Arab  reasonable- 
ness, will.  In  the  event  of  renewed  warfare, 
be  compelled  by  the  dynamics  of  Arab  poli- 
tics to  impose  an  oil  embargo.  Indeed.  If  the 
Geneva  Conference  disintegrates.  It  may  even 
feel  forced  to  use  its  oil  weapon  before  hos- 
tUitles  begin. 

So  we  dare  not  regard  the  projected 
Geneva  Conference  as  merely  another  episode 
in  the  long-playing  Middle  East  movie  serial. 
If  it  ends  with  a  whimper.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a  bang.  The  leaders  of  the  front-line  Arab 
states  will  concentrate  on  building  fighting 
forces  to  attack  Israel  as  soon  as  they  can 
approach  military  parity.  Paced  with  that 
prospect,  the  beleaguered  Israelis  may  well 
Jump  off  first. 

However  it  begins,  another  Arab-Israeli  war 
will  be  far  more  destructive  than  any  In  the 
past.  Because  both  sides  now  possess  surface- 
to-surface  missiles,  cities  and  civilian  popu- 
lations will  almost  certainly  be  targets,  while 
the  prospect  for  superpower  Involvement  will 
be  much  greater  than  in  earlier  conflicts. 

Yet.  although  the  relatively  Impotent  gov- 
ernments in  the  key  Arab  countries  and  in 
Israel  can  never  by  themselves  devise  a  com- 
promise solution,  the  conventional  wisdom 
still  rejects  any  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  should  lay  out  proposed  terms  of  a 
settlement.  Instead — we  are  told — the  parties 
must  be  left  to  find  their  way  by  palaver  to 
some  common  meeting  ground  near  the  cen- 
ter of  a  no-man's  land  studded  with  land 
mines  of  hatred,  religion,  vested  Interests 
and  rigid  doctrines  of  military  necessity,  in 
bland  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  an  effective  negotiation  do 
not  exist. 

First,  there  is  no  unanimous  desire  for 
peace  on  either  side.  Although  weakened  by 
events  in  Lebanon,  the  Rejection  Front— ^ 
which  totally  rejects  the  concept  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist — remains  an  Influence  in  Arab 
politics,  while  in  Israel  some  politicians  still 
wish  to  avoid  any  negotiation  in  the  wistful 
hope  that  Israel  can  hang  on  permanently 
to  the  territories  seized  In  1967. 

Second,  neither  the  Israelis  nor  their  Arab 
neighbors  believe  that  their  side  can  gain  as 
much  as  the  other  side  by  a  major  conces- 
sion. Lacking  even  a  minuscule  quantum  of 
mutual  trust,  each  side  views  its  own  conces- 
sions In  the  narrow  focus  of  the  other's  gains. 
Third,  the  governments  on  both  sides  are 
politically  too  insecure  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
concessions  requisite  to  a  solution. 

Finally — and  most  Important — the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  are  so  far  apart  that  they 
can  never,  by  themselves,  find  their  way  to  a 
compromise  in  the  context  of  a  total  settle- 
ment. 

For  her  own  security,  Israel  can  accept 
nothing  less  than  an  unequivocal  Arab  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  full  recognition,  to- 
gether with  adequate  safeguards:  yet,  In  view 
of  the  primacy  of  the  issue  in  Arab  politics, 
leaders  of  the  key  Arab  nations  can  give  no 
such  commitment  without  the  assurance  of 
an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  territories 
taken  in  1967. 

withdrawal  for  recognition 
Thus,  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  the 
missing  preconditions  to  negotiation  must 
either  be  provided  or  rendered  unnecessary 
— and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  an 
assertive  United  States  diplomacy.  This 
means  that  our  government  must  advise  the 
more  moderate  Arab  states — Saudi  Arabia. 
Syria.  Egypt  and  Jordan— that  it  will  use  its 
leverage  in  the  search  for  peace  but  not  un- 
less those  states  make  clear  their  acceptance 
of  Israel's  sovereignty.  At  the  same  time, 
Israel  must  be  made  to  understand  that  a 
continuance  of  the  present  stalemate  Is  more 
dangerous  than  the  concessions  required  for 
peace.  Finally,  America  must  play  the  in- 
dispensable role  of  relieving  the  political 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  need  to  make 
politically  unpalatable  decisions  by  enabling 
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them  to  yield  with  cries  of  outrage  under 
relentless  outside  pressure. 

I  am  not  proposing  at  all  that  the  United 
States  lay  down  arbitrary  terms  of  peace. 
Rather,  we  must  Insist  that  both  sides  carry 
out  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  of  1967.  (affirmed  In  1973  by 
Resolution  338).  which  so  far  neither  side 
has  been  willing  to  do. 

To  make  progress  possible,  we  must  trans- 
late the  principles  embodied  In  that  resolu- 
tion into  a  comprehensive  plan  of  settle- 
ment. That  plan  should  establish  as  a  firm 
precondition  that  Israel's  neighbors  explic- 
itly recognize  her  as  a  Jewish  sovereign  state 
and  that  they  commit  themselves  unequiv- 
ocally to  respect  freedom  of  navigation  in 
the  waterways  of  the  area  for  Israeli  ships 
as  well  as  cargoes,  permit  free  movement  of 
peoples  and  trade  and  take  other  specified 
measures  to  assure  full  political,  economic 
and  cultural  Intercourse.  They  must  accept 
arrangements  through  leasehold  or  otherwise 
to  provide  Israel  control  over  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  garrison  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  ac- 
cept the  demilitarization  of  the  Golan 
Heights  and  agree  to  the  Injection  of  neutral 
forces  into  that  area  and  into  other  appro- 
priate buffer  zones  under  conditions  where 
they  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  agree- 
ment on  both  sides.  To  mitigate  Israeli 
apprehensions  of  a  West  Bank  Palestinian 
state,  the  front-line  Arab  states  should  com- 
mit themselves  to  discourage  acts  of  violence 
or  terrorism  against  Israel.  Some  formal 
link  of  Palestine  to  Jordan,  as  recently 
proposed  by  President  Sadat,  might  go  far 
to  assure  a  responsible  government. 

The  principal  powers  supporting  the  pro- 
posal—the United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Prance  and,  one  may  hope,  the  Soviet 
Union — would  guarantee  the  inviolability  of 
the  boundaries  as  finally  determined.  In 
addition,  we  should  seek  agreement  with  the 
other  guaranteeing  powers  to  limit  the  flow 
of  arms  to  both  sides. 

What  chance  does  the  United  States  have 
of  persuading  the  Arab  leaders  to  accept 
such  commitments?  There  is  accumulating 
evidence  that  Yasser  Arafat,  and  such  ele- 
ments of  the  PLO  as  he  can  control,  are  mov- 
ing toward  the  acceptance  of  a  partitioned 
Palestine  and,  as  the  price  for  the  return 
of  the  West  Bank,  would  agree  to  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  Israel  within  her  pre- 
1967  borders. 

Moreover,  the  current  leaders  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  well  as  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  des- 
perately need  a  settlement  to  escape  radl- 
callzatlon  and  the  increase  of  Soviet  Influ- 
ence in  the  area,  as  well  as  the  high  cost 
of  maintaining  Arab  military  might  in  an 
environment  of  hostility.  Since  the  Saudis 
will  be  the  principal  source  of  financing  for 
a  Palestinian  state,  they  should  be  able  to 
exercise  considerate  discipline  over  whatever 
regime  administers  that  state  and  to  re- 
strict the  development  of  its  military  ca- 
pability. 

PRESSING     the    ISRAELIS 

But  if  It  we  are  to  persuade  the  Arabs  to 
accept  these  commitments,  we  must  msist 
categorically  that  Israel  withdraw  from  the 
territories  occupied  in  1967 — subject  to  the 
negotiation  of  minor  border  rectifications. 
We  must  preserve  the  principle  that  there 
can  be  no  territorial  aggrandizement  by 
force,  as  President  Eisenhower  made  clear 
in  1956.  Faced,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Suez 
affair,  with  the  Israeli  refusal  to  withdraw 
from  the  Staal  territories  In  defiance  of  the 
U.N.  .Security  Council  resolution  of  Feb.  16, 
1957.  he  responded  with  clarity  and  prompt- 
ness. If  the  Israeli  government  did  not  com- 
ply, the  United  States  would  not  merely  sus- . 
pend  governmental  assistance,  but  would 
also  eliminate  essential  tax  credits  and  take 
other  administrative  action  to  restrict  the 
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flow  of  cash  gifts  and  bon<ft.  purchases  from 
American  private  citizens. 

That  Israel  today  is  far  more  dependent 
on  United  States  help  than  In  1958  Is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  her  gross  national  product 
is  only  slightly  larger  than  her  budget.  Last 
year,  our  public  sector  aid  alone  amounted  to 
$2.34  billion,  which  means  more  than  $600 
for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  Israel.  A 
similar  amoxmt  is  in  view  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  so  that  our  contributions  to  a  coun- 
try of  3.2  million  people  will  again  be  a  very 
high  percentage  of  our  total  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures. Rarely  before  have  so  many  done 
so  much  for  so  few.  Yet  the  aid  should  not 
be  begrudged  If  it  works  for  the  long-range 
Interest  of  the  Israeli  people. 

Thus,  the  national  decision  Americans 
must  make  Is  not  whether  we  should  try  to 
"Impose"  an  unpalatable  peace  on  the  Is- 
raeli people,  but,  rather,  how  much  longer 
we  should  continue  to  assist  Israel  to  main- 
tain policies  that  Impede  progress  toward 
peace,  with  all  the  dangers  war  holds  not 
only  for  Israel  but  for  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Put  another  way.  how  much 
longer  should  we  go  on  subsidizing  a  stale- 
mate that  is  manifestly  dangerous  for  all 
concerned? 

The  unhappy  dilemma  of  Israel  Is  that,  so 
long  as  she  refuses  to  reltaqulsh  the  terri- 
torial gains  from  her  1967  conquest  and  thus 
prevents  possible  progress  toward  peace,  she 
must  continue  as  a  ward  of  the  United 
States.  Already  economically  overstretched. 
Israel  could  not  maintain  anythmg  like  her 
present  level  of  military  capability  without 
the  continued  infusion  of  something  ap- 
proaching $2  billion  a  year  from  the  Amer- 
ican treasury,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast 
amounts  provided  by  the  generosity  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  under  Amer- 
ican laws  and  regulations  that  facilitate  such 
contributions.  Even  with  that  huge  subsidy, 
It  is  doubtful  she  can  long  continue  as  a 
garrison  state.  With  38  per  cent  of  her  GNP 
committed  to  defense — equivalent  to  a  U.S. 
defense  budget  of  $560  billion— with  Infla- 
tion running  at  35  per  cent,  with  the  Inter- 
est rate  on  bank  loans  ranging  between  25 
and  35  per  cent,  and  with  very  nearly  the 
world's  highest  tax  rates,  her  economy  slowed 
to  an  annual  real  growth  rate  of  only  1  per 
cent  a  year  in  1975  and  3  per  cent  last  vear, 
while  In  1976  her  balance  of  trade  deficit 
amounted  to  more  than  $3  billion. 

Beleagured  Israel  Is  no  longer  the  land  of 
bright  promise  It  was  a  few  years  ago;  last 
year  not  only  did  her  emigration  exceed  Im- 
migration but,  In  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to 
encourage  new  Immigrants.  60  per  cent  of 
the  Jews  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Israel  chose  not  to  go  there  but  moved 
by  way  of  Vienna  to  such  Western  countries 
as  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Prance. 

Despite  these  foreboding  developments, 
however,  many  still  passionately  contend 
that  America  should  not  undertake  to  turn 
Resolution  242  into  a  full-fledged  plan  of  set- 
tlement, since  only  the  Israelis  are  compe- 
tent to  decide  what  they  need  for  their  own 
security  and  we  have  no  right  to  Interpose 
our  own  Judgment.  Yet  that  assumes  that 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  involves  the  Inter- 
ests of  only  the  direct  participants  whereas, 
if  a  war  with  sophisticated  weapons  should 
erupt  in  the  Middle  East  the  dangers  for 
America  and  for  world  peace  and  prosperity 
would  be  appalling. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Israel's  arms  should 
prevail  and  an  Israeli  column  were  moving 
on  Damascus.  Would  the  Soviet  Union  once 
again  accept  the  humiliation  Involved  in  the 
defeat  of  Its  clients  and  again  write  off  ex- 
pensive armaments  it  has  poured  into  the 
area?  Or  would  it  feel  compelled  to  drop  a 
paratroop  division  or  two  into  Syria?  In  Its 
present  mood,  would  the  United  States  re- 
spond by  force?  Merely  posing  that  question 
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Unhappily,    Israel's    relations 
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of  concerns — or,  in  other  words,  has  forced 
her  to  view  the  world  in  short  time  spans  and 
with  severely  limited  horizons. 

America's  view  of  the  world  and  her  re- 
sponsibility for  world  developments  are  of  a 
wholly  different  order.  We  must  appraise  the 
evolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  in  a 
world  setting,  taking  account  not  merely  of 
what  certain  policies  might  do  for,  or  to, 
Israel  in  the  short  run,  but  also  of  what  con- 
sequences they  might  hold  for  other  countries 
and  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

SOVIET     StrPPORT? 

I  have  suggested  that,  prior  to  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference,  we  should 
seek  quietly  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  our 
Western  allies.  France  and  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  support  a 
carefully  developed  settlement  plan. 

Although  the  Soviets  cannot  by  themselves 
bring  about  a  solution,  they  can  probably 
frustrate  any  settlement.  Yet,  even  though 
the  Kremlin  voted  for  Resolutions  242  and 
338  and  the  proposed  plan  would  merely  put 
flesh  on  the  bare  skeleton  provided  by  those 
resolutions,  would  the  Soviet  Union  go  along 
with  an  American  proposal  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East? 

Today  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  as  an 
alternative  to  the  maintenance  of  tension 
and  turbulence — entailing  Irksome  expendi- 
tures for  arming  the  Arab  countries  as  well 
as  the  danger  of  a  superpower  confronta- 
tion— the  Soviet  Union  would  elect  to  sup- 
port— or,  at  least,  not  to  sabotage — a  peace 
proposal  that  accorded  with  Resolution  242, 
especially  If  It  were  given  some  recognition 
for  its  peacekeeping  role.  This  Is,  at  least,  a 
reasonable  hypothesis  given  credence  by  re- 
cent Soviet  statements,  and,  although  some 
may  regard  It  .with  skepticism.  It  has  not  re- 
cently been  tested. 

To  be  sure,  America  once  tried  to  make 
peace  by  expanding  the  principles  of  Resolu- 
tion 242  in  the  so-called  Rogers  Plan.  But 
those  proposals  could  not  have  been  floated 
at  a  less  auspicious  moment.  In  April  1969, 
Nasser  had  launched  his  War  of  Attrition;  by 
October,  Israel  was  heavily  bombing  Egyptian 
artillery  positions,  Egyptian  casualties  had 
reached  high  levels,  her  army's  morale  had 
fallen  disastrously  and  over  1  million  civil- 
ians had  been  evacuated  from  the  Canal 
cities.  Thus,  when  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  launched  his  plan,  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment was  rapidly  escalating  the  air  war, 
feeling  In  strong  position  to  impose  its  wUl 
and  in  no  mood  to  bargain.  The  Egjrptlans, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  smarting  at  their 
deteriorating  mUltary  position  and  quite  un- 
willing to  negotiate  when  their  power  and 
prestige  were  at  such  a  low  ebb. 

That  was  eight  years  ago.  Today  the  Arabs 
have  largely  regained  their  self-respect  In 
the  light  of  their  military  achievements  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  October  1973  war. 
Developments  In  Lebanon  have  reduced  the 
authority  of  extreme  Palestinian  elements 
within  the  PLO.  For  the  moment,  there  are 
responsible  leaders  In  all  the  key  Arab  capi- 
tals, while  Saudi  Arabia,  the  central  treas- 
ury for  Araby,  seems  determined  to  press 
toward  peace,  although— at  least  for  nego- 
tiating purposes — it  may  try  to  hold  to 
Sadat's  definition  of  peace  as  "a  state  of 
peace"  excluding  for  this  generation  diplo- 
matic relations  and  trade. 

But  without  a  settlement,  these  favorable 
conditions  will  not  long  prevail,  for  time  Is 
not  working  on  the  side  of  either  Israel  or 
peace.  That  the  balance  of  strength  will 
ultimately  shift  to  the  Arabs  seems  almost 
Inevitable,  not  merely  because  there  are  100 
million  Arabs  opposed  to  2.9  million  Jewish 
Israelis,  but  because  Arab  financial  resources 
and  economic  power  have  Immeasurably  in- 
creased since  1969  and  are  still  expanding. 
Thus,   because  of  the   "logic   of  numbers." 
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as  well  as  the  intolerable  economic  burden 
of  maintaining  a  garrison  state,  Israel  will 
absent  a  settlement,  almost  certainly  lose 
ground,  depslte  the  fact  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment— but  for  the  moment  only — she  holds 
military  superiority  due  to  the  inflow  of 
sophisticated  United  States  weapons. 

"SAVING  ISRAEL  FROM  HERSELF" 

Thus,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  United  States 
to  take  a  strong  hand  to  save  Israel  from 
herself  and,  In  the  process,  try  to  prevent  a 
tragic  war  that  could  endanger  the  econ- 
omies of  the  major  non-Communist  powers, 
separate  the  United  States  from  Its  allies, 
precipitate  a  divisive  domestic  debate  and 
pose  a  serious  danger  of  a  clash  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Up  to  this  point,  President  Carter  has  not 
yet  fully  revealed  his  Middle  East  strategy, 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  yet  ripe  for 
him  to  do  so.  But  he  has,  by  publicly  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  elements  of  a  final  set- 
tlement, clearly  departed  from  the  more 
passive  line  rigorously  pursued  by  the  Ford 
administration.  What  is  now  to  be  hoped 
Is  that,  as  a  probable  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  approaches,  he  will  de- 
velop those  views  into  a  full-fledged  solution 
that  takes  into  account  the  security  Interests 
and  other  legitimate  claims  of  both  sides, 
then  seek  the  agreement  of  the  French,  Brit- 
ish and  Russians — those  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  that  originally  ap- 
proved Resolution  242 — to  unveil  the  terms 
of  a  settlement  the  major  powers  would  col- 
lectively support. 

To  carry  through  such  an  initiative.  Presi- 
dent Carter  must  be  prepared  to  overcome 
formidable  political  opposition  and  to  act 
with  the  same  incisiveness  President  Eisen- 
hower displayed  in  1957.  That  will  not  be 
easy,  for  in  the  years  since  then  Israeli  sup- 
porters have  greatly  Increased  their  political 
power  in  Washington. 

Yet  such  a  line  of  action  would  be  re- 
sponsible leadership  by  a  great  nation,  while 
anything  less  would  be  highly  dangerous. 
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HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Richard  L.  Pew,  presi- 
dent of  Cooper  Motor  Lines,  Greenville, 
S.C,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregu- 
lar Route.  The  conference,  a  major  af- 
filiate of  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation, represents  more  than  450  truck- 
ing companies  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Few  brings  to  the  presidency  a 
broad  backgroimd  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  trucking  industry,  includ- 
ing 22  years  of  service  with  Cooper  Motor 
Lines.  He  is  a  community  leader  in  the 
Greenville,  S.C.  area,  where  he  has  given 
generously  of  his  time  and  talents  to  pro- 
mote worthwhile  civic  and  community 
endeavors. 

The  conference  has  chosen  well,  and 
as  his  Congressman,  I  am  pleased  that 
his  abilities  and  accomplishments  have 
been  recognized  by  his  peers  in  the  truck- 
ing industry. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
King  Features  syndicated  column,  Mari- 
anne Means  outlined  the  recent  history 
of  involvement  of  nurses  in  national  poli- 
tics. Long  accustomed  to  domination  by 
doctors  and  other  institutional  author- 
ity, the  nurses  are  beginning  to  be  heard 
through  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion and  its  political  arm.  Nurses'  Coali- 
tion for  Action  in  Politics — N-CAP.  The 
article  which  follows  relates  develop- 
ments that  led  to  the  nurses  involvement 
in  last  year's  election : 

The  Nurses  Are  Around 
(By  Marianne  Means) 

There  are  one  million  registered  nurses  and 
450,000  licensed  practical  nurses  in  this  coun- 
try, and  only  380,000  doctors. 

The  doctors,  whose  average  income  Is  ap- 
proximately $48,000  a  year,  have  long  been 
the  dominant  outside  factor  shaping  govern- 
ment health  policy.  The  nurses,  who  earn  an 
average  of  $9,000  a  year,  have  had  the  least  to 
say  of  any  group  of  health  professionals 
about  government  policy,  even  though  nu- 
merically they  are  the  largest  such  group. 

BIGGER  DOLLAR  LOBBY 

The  disparity  stems  not  so  much  from  the 
difference  In  Job  prestige  and  education  but 
from  the  efforts  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, which  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
national  lobbying  organizations.  Common 
Cause  has  Identlfled  the  AMA  Political  Action 
Committee  as  the  single  largest  contributor 
to  congressional  campaign  funding  In  1974 
and  again  In  1976.  Of  1183  political  commit- 
tees organized  last  year  to  distribute  cam- 
paign donations,  46  are  affiliated  with  AMA. 

The  American  Nurses  Association  (ANA), 
by  contrast,  has  historically  been  too  timid 
or  too  naive  to  get  involved  in  political  ac- 
tion. One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  Is 
that  nurses  are  trained  to  defer  to  doctors 
and  other  institutional  authority;  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  demanding  anything 
themselves  (as  witness  their  salary  level). 

Therein  lies  a  story.  Two  years  ago,  a  group 
of  nurses  in  New  York  decided  they  were  tired 
of  being  taken  for  granted  and  appealed  to 
ANA  to  get  busy  and  raise  the  political  blood 
pressure  of  ntu-ses.  However,  the  ANA  ig- 
nored them,  so  they  set  up  a  rump  organiza- 
tion and  attempted  to  go  into  politics. 

When  the  fledgling  unit  foundered  In 
legal  problems,  the  ANA,  finally  aroused, 
agreed  to  take  over.  It  created  the  first  nurses" 
political  action  committee,  with  a  $50,000 
budget.  Val  Flelschhacker,  a  legislative  aide 
for  Rep.  Don  Fraser,  D-Mlnn.,  became  Its 
director  and  chief  of  everything,  with  a  total 
staff  of  one  secretary. 

The  ANA  remained  somewhat  nervous 
about    the    whole    Idea,    but    Flelschhacker 
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with  a  formal  letter.  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  those  endorsed  and  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  those  to  whom  the  group  contributed  were 
elected. 

In  addition,  Flelschhacker  has  prodded 
schools  of  nursing  to  include  courses  on  po- 
litical science  for  the  first  time  In  their 
curriculum. 

What  the  nurses  have  finaUy  done  is 
typical  of  concerned  special  Interest  groups 
across  the  country.  "If  nobody  knows  you're 
around,"  Flelschhacker  says,  "they  won't  do 
anything  for  you." 

She  knows  the  nurses  are  stiU  a  day  late 
and  a  dollar  short.  The  AMA,  for  instance 
Is  working  hard  to  block  a  House  measure 
which  would  allow  nurses  for  the  first 
time  to  be  reimbursed  for  work  done  without 
a  doctor's  supervision.  The  odds  are  the 
AMA  will  succeed. 

But  at  least  such  a  blU  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time  and  a  hearing  was  held.  As 
Flelschhacker  says,  somebody's  beginning  to 
realize  the  nurses  are  around. 
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England,  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  At  an 
early  age.  he  had  ambitions  to  be  a  sineer- 
and  "    ' 

Whereas,  Engelbert  Humperdinck  has  a 
loyal  following  of  fans  In  the  United  States 
in  whom  he  Inspires  a  sense  of  goodwill  and 
kindness,  his  admirers  have  worked  dUi- 
gently  for  numerous  worthy  causes  to  elimi- 
nate disease  and  have  undertaken  the  sup- 
port of  a  little  Korean  girl  In  his  name;  and 

Whereas,  Engelbert  Humperdinck  has  a 
long  career  yet  to  fulfill  and  it  is  natural  to 
look  forward  to  his  future  contributions  in 
music  and  toward  international  goodwill- 
now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  this  legisla- 
tive body  pay  tribute  to  the  achievements 
and  talents  of  this  remarkable  entertainer 
and  to  welcome  Engelbert  Humperdinck  back 
to  Michigan;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  Engelbert  Humperdinck  as  an 
enduring  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  Michigan  Senate  and 
the  people  of  this  State. 


RESOLUTION  OP  TRIBUTE 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  "Blue  Engels"  in  my  congressional 
district,  one  of  the  Nation's  nearly  90 
Engelbert  Humperdinck  fan  clubs,  have 
asked  me  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  10th  anniversary  year  of 
this  outstanding  vocalist. 

Engelbert  Humperdinck,  who  in  De- 
cember became  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States,  is  touring  the  country 
this  year  to  mark  the  10th  anniversary 
of  his  first  hit  record,  "Release  Me  "  in 
1967. 

Each  of  his  fan  clubs  throughout  the 
Nation  are  working  on  individual  char- 
itable projects  in  his  name.  The  Blue 
Engels  have  made  their  own  personal 
commitment  to  the  Arthritis  Foundation 
and  the  Diabetes  Association.  Other 
Humperdinck  fan  clubs  have  raised 
money  for  such  causes  as  muscular  dys- 
trophy, cerebral  palsy,  the  Foster  Parent 
Plan,  and  medical  research  at  St.  Jude's 
Hospital  in  Memphis. 

Three  years  ago.  the  Michigan  State 
Senate  adopted  a  Resolution  of  Tribute 
to  this  great  singer.  I  insert  its  wording 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House: 

Whereas,  The  success  of  Engelbert  Hump- 
erdinck In  the  entertainment  field  Is  both 
remarkable  and  Inspirational  for  he  has  rap- 
idly ascended  to  a  position  where  he  Is  re 
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-,- —    ""w.^    A^co,    uuL    x-ieisunnacKer      garded  by  the  public  and  his  peers  as  one  of 

plunged    ahead.   In   a   year   the   commltte^T^e  most  talented  singers  in  the  record  In- 
ralsed  $40,000  from  nurses  In  small  contrlbu-      dbstrw-  and 

m,!!f;  T^"J.  ^^°7  *^°°'  ^'^^  °'^**^  *'^  Po-  Witfereas,  During  the  past  six  years  Engel- 

"*i^^  ^?^^^}°^f  }""  .*^«  .19J.6  congressional     bert  Humperdinck  has  been  fmml^iy  pop- 


races.  Compared  to  the  AMA  and  more  es- 
tablished political  action  funds,  the  nurses 
are  stUl  a  tiny  factor.  But  now  at  least  some 
congressmen  and  women  know  they  are 
around. 

CANDIDATES    GET   ELECTHJ 

The  nurses  group,  called  N-CAP   (Nurses 
Coalition  for  Action  In  Politics)  contributed 
small  amounts  to  95  candidates.  In  addition 
they  endorsed  189  congressional  candidates 


ular  all  over  the  world.  After  his  first  hit  rec- 
ord, "Release  Me."  in  1967.  Mr.  Humperdinck 
broke  numerous  box  office  records  as  he 
toured  the  United  States.  Such  an  over- 
whelming reception  to  his  music  gives  elo- 
quent testimony  to  this  man's  talent  and 
charm;  and 

Whereas,  Born  in  Madras,  India,  where  his 
father  served  as  an  officer  in  the  British 
Army,  Mr.  Humperdinck  moved  to  Leicester, 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4.  1977 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today,  four  bills  which  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  and  ap- 
plication of  health  care  for  our  Nation's 
veterans.  While  I  plan  to  support  each  of 
these  proposals.  I  would  like  to  explain 
my  endorsement  of  one  measure  which 
I  feel  is  particularly  worthwhile  and  long 
overdue.  The  bill  to  which  I  refer  H  R 
3695,  will  increase  the  funds  from  which 
State  entitlements  are  drawn  for  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  facilities. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  existing  law 
authorizes  financial  grants  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  States  for  re- 
modeling existing  State  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities  and  also  for  con- 
structing new  State  nursing  homes.  The 
VA  is  currently  attempting  to  operate 
both  programs  under  an  annual  au- 
thorization of  $10  million.  Unfortunately 
the  present  funding  level  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many  States 
which  have  expressed  an  interest  and 
desire  to  improve  this  type  of  care  for 
their  veteran  populations. 

In  Connecticut  we  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  construction  of  a  badly  needed  vet- 
erans nursing  home  in  Fairfield  County 
While  many  of  the  obstacles  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  construction  are  "in-state" 
matters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ditional $10  million  contained  in  this 
legislation  will  ultimately  improve  Con- 
necticut's chances  to  obtain  the  proposed 
facility. 

As  in  most  States,  the  need  for  nurs- 
ing and  domiciliary  care  in  Connecticut 
is  increasing  at  a  dramatic  rate.  Thou- 
sands of  World  War  n  veterans  are  ap- 
proaching the  age  when  nursing  care  is  a 
necessity.  In  the  not-too-distant  future, 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  ranks  will  be  filled  by 
an  even  larger  number  of  Korean  and 
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Vietnam-era   veterans 
Congress  has  an  undeniable 
Ity  to  accomodate  the  needs  ( 
who  have  sacrificed  In  the  de: 
Nation. 

I  am  in  complete  support 
lation,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  will 
dorse   an   additional 
funding  should  the  necessity 
tunity  arise. 


The  refore,  this 
responsibil- 
f  these  men 
ense  of  this 


qf  this  legis- 

further  en- 

increa^e   of   such 

and  oppor- 


A  DEFENDER  OF  INSTANT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PET  •)  STARK 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  April  4,  1 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
weeks  now.  a  columnist  in  th( 
Cisco  Bay  Area  has  been  doin  ; 
articles  on  the  SSI  program  a 
ity  of  aliens  to  receive  benefits 
program.  The  issue  has     ._ 
running  controversy  between 
nist.  Guy  Wright,  and  the 
the  program.  Mr.  Wright 
number  of  statements  falsely 
concept  of  the  program  to 
and  which  are  almost  complefel 
content  but  devastating  in 
The  mail  that  I  and  other 
Members  have  received  on 
has  been  hateful  and  vicious 
alien  population  of  this 
that  Mr.  Wright  has  stirred  uj 
toward  immigrants  the  like 
have  not  been  seen  since  the 
"yellow  peril." 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
article  written  in  response  to 
by  Ralph  Santiago  Abascal 
director  of  California  Rural 
ance.  Mr.  Abascal  deals 
program  on  a  daily  basis  fron 
point  of  the  recipients,  whose 
been  lacking  from  this  deba 
that  Mr.  Abascal's  article 
self  in  terms  of  simplicity  an< 
and  I  would  hope  that  Mr. 
attention  to  these  words.  The 
peared  in  the  San  Francisco 
March  27. 1977: 

A   Defendee   of   Instant 
(By  Ralph  Santiago 

Within  the  past  month,  Guy 
written  several  colunins  regard  li  g 
blllty   of   permanent   resident 
aliens   for   Supplementary   Set. 
benefits  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 

He  has.   in  doing  so.   assaulttjd 
Phil  Burton,  aliens  and.  most 
the  truth.  While  the  rabble-rout 
his  attacks  cannot  now  be  undon 
Is  entitled  to  know  the  truth. 

First,  and  most  important,  is 
the  policy  of  providing  public 
poor  aged,  blind  or  disabled 

dent  aliens  has  been  a  func 

the  public  policy  of  California  am  I 
States  for  decades. 

Wright  obviously  has  Just 
policy.  It  reflects  how  poorly  he 
search  when  he  calls  it  a 
tering"  policy. 

Secondly,  Phu  Burton  did 
the  bill   creating  the  SSI 
Mills  did,  and  he  did  It.  moreove  • 
quest  of  President  Nixon 
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The  alien  provision  was  in  the  original  bill 
which  was  drafted  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion; It  was  further  expanded  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Ourney,  Rep.,  Fla..  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  needy  Cuban  political 
refugees. 

Indeed,  a  principal  class  of  aliens  who 
benefit  from  this  provision  today  are  those 
Vietnamese  who  fled  South  Vietnam  dvu-ing 
the  closing  weeks  of  our  occupation  there 
and  the  Filipinos  who  have  recently  fled  from 
the  Marcos  dictatorship. 

These  Filipinos  are  part  of  a  nation  which 
sacrificed  an  untold  number  of  its  people 
defending  our  territory,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, during  World  War  II.  I  hope  the  mem- 
ory of  their  courage,  and  the  blood  they  shed 
displaying  that  courage,  will  endure  longer 
in  the  pages  of  history  than  the  hatred  gen- 
erated by  Wright's  columns. 

The  most  extreme  example  of  Wright's  ir- 
responsibility was  in  his  first  column  where 
he  said:  "Some  aliens  come  here  Just  long 
enough  to  sign  up  and  then  return  home 
for  months." 

The  clear  implication  of  this  statement  Is 
that  the  law  permits  such  action.  It  doesn't. 
The  statute  specifically  provides  that  when 
any  SSI  recipient  leaves  the  country  for  at 
least  one  full  month,  payments  are  to  stop 
immediately,  and  they  are  not  resumed  until 
the  person  has  returned  for  at  least  30  days. 
Either  Wright  was  unaware  of  this  provi- 
sion and  didn't  bother  to  find  out,  or  he  was 
aware  and  meant  that  there  are  dishonest 
aliens  leaving  the  country  and  not  telling 
Social  Security. 

In  that  case,  the  fault  lies  v/lth  the  bureauc- 
racy, not  Congress.  Certainly,  the  dishonest 
recipient  Is  at  fault,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
we  should  destroy  the  SSI  program  any  more 
than  we  should  abolish  columnists  or  news- 
papers Just  because  some  do  sloppy  research. 
Any  aged,  blind  or  disabled  person,  alien 
or  citizen,  who  receives  less  than  $296 
monthly  In  Social  Security,  or  any  other 
Income,  and  who  is  not  receiving  SSI,  has 
good  reason  to  complain.  But  the  complaint 
should  not  be  aimed  at  aliens.  They  are  not 
denying  them  SSI  benefits. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  denial  of  benefits  to  an 
applicant  whose  Income  is  less  than  $205  is 
based  upon  the  fact  the  applicant  has  assets 
in  excess  of  the  $1,500  maximum. 

SSI  Is  available  only  to  the  poorest  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  people,  and  being  "poor" 
as  Congress  h£is  defined  It  means  having  a 
low  income  and  very  few  assets. 

SSI  is  available  only  to  the  poorest  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  people,  and  being  "poor" 
as  Congress  has  defined  it  means  having  a 
low  income  and  very  few  assets. 

Such  people  should  have  been  told  by  the 
bureaucracy  that  they  have  the  option  to 
spend  some  of  their  excess  resources,  get 
down  to  the  $1,500  limit,  and  then  apply. 

Wright  should  try  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the 
citizenry  against  Congress  by  explaining  how 
the  $1,500  limit,  established  in  1971,  has  had 
its  true  value  depressed  from  inflation  to 
less  than  $1,000,  considering  the  higher  value 
of  1971  dollars. 

Now  there's  some  real  inequity. 
The  last  point  I  want  to  make  hits  close 
to  home.  Wright  said  in  his  first  article  that 
"aliens  coUecting  those  pensions  never  paid 
any  taxes." 

My  mother  and  father,  as  aliens  during 
their  first  40  years  in  this  country,  paid  a  lot 
of  taxes.  After  40  years,  they  got  up  their 
courage  to  deal  with  the  English  literacy 
requirement  that  we  Impose  on  all  aliens 
before  they  can  become  citizens.  They  suc- 
ceeded. Is  this  what,  in  Wright's  mind,  makes 
them  worthy? 

We're  all — except  native  Americans — 
aliens.  Some  of  us  just  arrived  sooner  than 
others.  In  fact,  those  of  you  who  arrived 
earlier  did  so  under  much  more  lenient 
immigrant  laws. 


Ajyril  ^,  1977 


The  very  stringent  Immigration  laws  that 
we  have  today  are  a  result  of  successful 
stoking  of  the  fires  of  paranoia  over  yellow 
(or  brown  or  black)  peril  Just  like  that 
which  we've  seen  on  these  pages  over  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Let's  have  an  end  to  It. 

Mr.  Wright,  if  you  want  to  help  bring  about 
some  really  necessary  changes  in  the  SSI 
program,  we  should  get  together  so  you  can 
learn  what  the  government  Is  doing  to  the 
people  rather  than  what  the  people  are  doing 
to  the  government. 


SALUTE  TO  NEWARK'S   EAST  SIDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  HOCKEY  TEAM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
members  of  the  East  Side  High  School 
hockey  team  of  Newark,  N.J.  I  wish  to 
insert  the  following  article  from  the  front 
page  of  the  March  26  edition  of  the  New- 
ark Star  Ledger  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  I  believe  it  excellently  illus- 
trates the  accomplishments  of  these  fine 
young  men: 
Hockey  Trip  Comes  True  for  Students 
(By  J.  Gregory  Clemens) 

It  was  a  "dream  come  true,"  a  dream  real- 
ized after  weeks  of  hard  work  raising  money, 
making  endless  phone  calls  and  appealing 
for  contributions  from  the  Dublic. 

But  they  did  it. 

Newark's  East  Side  High  School  ice  hockey 
team  left  for  Europe  yesterday  to  compete 
against  four  high  school  teams  in  Finland 
and  Sweden. 

"We  found  out  we  had  sufficient  funds  on 
Monday,  and  we  were  committed  to  go,"  said 
coach  Stephen  Leonardls,  before  the  teen- 
age athletes  departed  for  the  long-awaited 
flight  to  the  foreign  covintries. 

The  coach  said  the  team  needed  approxi- 
mately $20,000  to  make  the  trip,  $11,000  of 
which  was  raised  through  a  fund-raising 
campaign.  The  remaining  portion  was  sup- 
plied by  the  parents  of  the  athletes. 

"I  feel  It's  an  experience,  and  a  thrill  these 
players  will  never  have  again,"  Leonardls  said. 
"I  see  it  as  an  academic,  cultural  and  athletic 
trip.  It  holds  great  value  in  all  of  these  areas." 

Speaking  in  the  middle  of  an  array  of 
suitcases,  bags  and  hockey  sticks  at  the 
team's  headquarters  in  Newark,  the  team  of- 
flcial  explained  that  the  17  Ice  hockey  players 
will  play  four  of  the  best  high  school  teams 
In  the  respective  countries. 

"Our  first  stop  will  be  Helsinki  (Finland), 
where  we'll  play  the  number  one  team  there 
(tomorrow)  and  Monday  we'll  play  the 
eighth-ranked  team,"  he  said. 

An  overnight  cruise  from  Helsinki  will  take 
the  hockey  players  to  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
where  they'll  compete  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day against  the  third-  and  14th-ranked  teams 
there,  he  added. 

"I  think  we'll  be  competition  for  those 
teams  and  hold  our  own.  We  should  come 
back  with  a  split  at  least.  And  I'm  sure 
we'll  win  one  out  of  the  two  games  in  Pin- 
land,"  said  the  coach. 

He  characterized  his  squad  as  "one  that  is 
above-average,  has  good  skating,  lots  of  scor- 
ing power  and.  most  of  all,  a  lot  of  pride." 

The  East  Side  hockey  team  was  Invited  to 
play  abroad  by  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  high 
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schools,  and  Flnnalr  Airlines,  an  internation- 
al competition  sponsor,  after  the  squad  fin- 
ished its  season  with  a  15-6  record 

Center  Luke  Bearfleld,  17,  who  was  named 
this  year's  most  valuable  player  in  Division 
B,  of  the  New  Jersey  Scholastic  Hockey 
League,  said,  "We  expect  to  come  out  pretty 
even.  I  hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  how 
they  play  and  vice  versa. 

"Our  attitude  and  desire  for  the  game  will 
help  us  win,"  he  added. 

Senior  team  member  Sal  Bidot,  17.  said, 
"This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetlme  chance.  I'think 
it'll  be  a  heck  of  an  experience." 

Sophomore  and  left  wing  Bobby  Kurdes 
15,  agreed.  "I'm  really  excited  about  the  trip 
and  I  hope  we  win  the  games.  The  other  (Eu- 
ropean) teams  will  be  pretty  good.  Hockey 
over  there  is  like  football  over  here." 

Upon  their  return  to  New  Jersey  on  April 
2,  the  team  will  be  the  guests  of  a  welcome 
home  party  in  their  honor  by  East  Ward 
Councilman  Henry  Martinez. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  highly 
commend  the  East  Side  High  School 
hockey  team  and  wish  them  great  suc- 
cess in  their  overseas  tournaments 


HAL  W.  SHEAN  RETIREMENT 
DINNER 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  California  Conference  of 
Machinists  will  honor  grand  lodge  repre- 
sentative, Hal  W.  Shean,  on  Friday 
April  15,  1977,  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  Mr' 
Shean,  a  37-year  member  of  the  lAM 
and  AW  will  be  retiring  in  August  of  this 
year,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  his  service  to  the 
lAM  and  AW  and  to  bring  some  of  his 
accomplishments  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

His  many  friends  who  will  be  honor- 
ing him  at  his  retirement  dinner  recog- 
nize not  only  the  contribution  that  Hal 
has  made  to  the  California  Conference 
of  Machinists  but  also  his  national  lead- 
ership on  behalf  of  his  fellow  union 
members.  Hal  Shean  is  presently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Conference,  and  has  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  National  Council 
of  Aircraft  Unions.  He  is  currently  as- 
signed as  the  international  representa- 
tive in  charge  of  safety  legislation, 
health-apprenticeship,  and  new  tech- 
nology programs  in  California,  Arizona 
New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Hawaii. 

Before  becoming  grand  lodge  repre- 
sentative, Hal  served  as  president  of 
lodge  727-1  in  Burbank  and  was  educa- 
tional director  for  the  southwes"",  terri- 
tory. He  was  the  national  contract  coor- 
dinator for  General  Dynamics,  Douglas, 
Lockheed  Aircraft,  and  others  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Aerospace  and  Elec- 
tronics Committee  of  the  California 
Conference  of  Machinists.  Hal  and  his 
lovely  wife  Madeline  have  three  sons. 
Fred,  Bill,  and  Chris,  and  five  grand- 
children. 

I  invite  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Hal  W.  Shean 
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on  his  admirable  and  productive  career, 
and  to  wish  him  success  in  his  retirement 
activities.  His  work  and  dedication  have 
left  their  impact  on  the  California  Con- 
ference of  Machinists  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  labor  movement  will  be  long 
remembered. 


IS  THERE  A  SAFE  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  SACCHARIN? 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 


OF  VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  past  few  days  two  particularly 
interesting  articles  on  the  saccharin 
question  have  appeared  in  national  pub- 
lications. The  first,  entitled  "Hunting  a 
Safe  Sweetener,"  comes  from  the  April  4, 
1977,  issue  of  Newsweek,  and  the  second, 
describing  the  "Incredible  Replacement 
for  Saccharin,"  was  in  the  April  5  edition 
of  the  National  Enquirer. 

I  have  asked  the  FDA  for  a  full  report 
on  this  information,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  grapefruit-peel  extract,  since 
the  whole  problem  of  finding  a  sugar 
substitute  can  be  solved  if  this  substance 
is  indeed  proven  to  be  completely  safe. 
Pending  FDA  action  on  this,  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  continue  to  consider  leg- 
islation to  permit  the  FDA  to  use  a  modi- 
cum of  common  sense  in  applying  the 
Delaney  amendment,  by  giving  that 
agency  the  kind  of  leeway  that  my  bill, 
H.R.  4994,  provides. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  these  two  articles 
with  my  colleagues: 

HunriNG  A  Safe  Sweetener 
Few  government  actions  have  soured  the 
American  people  quite  as  much  as  the  deci- 
sion to  ban  saccharin.  Congress  has  been 
deluged  with  mail.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, which  Imposed  the  ban,  has  re- 
ceived more  phone  calls  than  on  any  other 
issue  in  its  history.  Amid  the  bitter  reaction, 
scientists  have  stepped  up  research  on  a  new 
sugar  substitute. 

Last  week,  the  tangled  Issue  was  tossed  in 
the  lap  of  Congress.  Testifying  before  a  House 
subcommittee,  manufacturers,  legislators 
and  physicians  wrangled  over  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  Canadian  studies  responsible 
for  the  ban.  Fed  huge  amounts  of  saccharin — 
a  standard  procedure  for  such  experiments — 
thirteen  out  of  200  rats  developed  bladder 
cancer.  Under  the  1958  Delaney  clause,  no 
substance  known  to  Induce  cancer  In  man  or 
animals  can  be  used  as  a  food  additive.  The 
ban  takes  effect  in  about  three  months'  time. 
Chunky  Rep.  Barbara  Mlkulskl.  a  Mary- 
land Democrat  who  claimed  to  have  lost  47 
pounds  on  a  diet  supplemented  by  low- 
calorie  sodas,  ridiculed  the  huge  dose  of  sac- 
charin given  to  the  rats — equivalent  to  hu- 
man consumption  of  800  cans  of  diet  soda 
per  day  for  a  lifetime.  "People  would  die  of 
gas  before  they  would  die  of  cancer,"  she 
gibed.  One  manufacturer  of  an  artificial 
sweetener  called  the  ban  "ludicrous."  Accord- 
ing to  Robert  Kellen,  a  lobbyist  for  diet  prod- 
ucts, the  ban  would  leave  10  million  diabetics 
without  a  sugar-free  sweetener. 

Diabetics  aren't  the  only  patients  who  use 
saccharin,  c.  Joseph  Stetler  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  pointed 
out  that  619  separate  medications,  ranging 
from  antibiotics  to  antacids,  now  contain  the 
sweetener.  And  some,  he  said,  could  not  be 
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reformulated  with  sugar  since  it  serves  as  a 
natural  incubator  for  bacteria. 

QUESTIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  objective  testimony  came 
from  a  panel  of  five  physicians.  They  doubted 
neither  the  validity  of  the  Canadian  experi- 
ments nor  the  PDA's  contention  that  their 
results  could  be  projected  into  four  cases  of 
bladder  cancer  among  every  10,000  Americans 
who  drink  Just  one  12-ounce  can  of  diet  scda 
per  day.  But  they  did  question  whether  the 
risks  of  the  sweetener  really  outweigh  Its 
medical  benefits.  "The  potential  of  dying 
from  obesity  and  its  complications  is  as  seri- 
ous as  the  potential  of  dying  from  bladder 
cancer  that  may  be  caused  by  the  use  of 
saccharin,"  said  Dr.  Kurt  J.  Isselbacher  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  "Actually,  can- 
cer of  the  bladder  is  one  of  the  more  treat- 
able kinds  of  cancer." 

The  doctors'  prescriptions  for  dealing  with 
saccharin  ranged  from  restricting  its  sale  to 
diabetics  and  overweight  patients  to  allow- 
ing it  on  the  open  market  with  a  warning 
label,  like  that  on  cigarette  packages.  The 
physicians  also  proposed  that  a  federally 
funded  panel  of  experts  analyze  all  data  on 
saccharin's  safety.  The  testimony  did  little 
to  remove  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
subject.  And  with  no  more  hearings  sched- 
uled, it  was  unlikely  that  Congress  would 
resolve  the  controversy  before  the  ban  takes 
effect  this  summer. 

searches 
One  compelling  reason  why  Congress 
eventually  might  make  the  ban  less  than 
absolute  is  the  fact  that  new  sweeteners  are 
hard  to  find.  Most  sugar  substitutes,  includ- 
ing saccharin,  have  been  discovered  by  acci- 
dent, because  experts  know  too  little  about 
the  mechanism  of  taste.  "The  chemical  struc- 
tures of  all  known  sweetening  agents  are  so 
diverse  that  it's  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
dict that  a  chemical  structure  is  going  to 
produce  sweetness,"  says  Edward  M.  Acton, 
a  chemist  at  Stanford  Research  Institute. 
Acton  himself  has  worked  on  SRI  oxlme  V, 
which  is  synthesized  from  petrochemicals 
and  Is  450  times  as  sweet  as  sugar.  But  test- 
ing and  development  of  the  clean-tasting, 
no-calorie  compound  could  take  up  to  ten 
years.  Scientists  at  the  Dynapol  Co.  In  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  are  looking  even  further  into 
the  future.  They  hoi>e  to  develop  nonab- 
sorbable sweeteners  that  pass  completely  un- 
altered through  the  body,  leaving  behind 
nothing  more  than  a  sweet  message  on  the 
tongue. 

Some  new  sugar  substitutes  have  already 
undergone  intermittent  public  taste  testing. 
Five  years  ago,  the  Mlralln  Co.  Introduced  a 
derivative  of  a  West  African  berry  that,  when 
consumed  before  a  meal,  gave  sour  foods  a 
sweet  taste.  But  the  FDA,  rejecting  the  com- 
pany's plea  that  It  was  not  strictly  a  food 
additive,  forced  the  Mlralln  compound  off 
the  market.  Abbott  Laboratories  Is  now  run- 
ning a  high-pressure  campaign  for  the  rein- 
statement of  cyclamates,  which  were  banned 
In  1969.  Abbott's  argument:  the  cyclamates 
that  produced  cancers  In  laboratory  rats  were 
tainted  with  saccharin.  Yet  another  product 
Is  xylltol.  Extracted  from  birch  trees.  It  ts 
sold  In  some  European  countries  as  a  sweet- 
ener for  diabetics.  Its  appeal  Is  limited,  how- 
ever, because  It  contains  Just  as  many  calo- 
ries as  natural  sugar. 

Even  the  two  most  promising  alternatives 
to  saccharin  are  more  than  a  year  from  com- 
mercial production,  largely  because  of  the 
work  Involved  In  confirming  their  absolute 
safety.  One  of  these,  aspartame.  Is  a  com- 
pound of  two  substances  found  naturally  In 
many  foods;  It  tastes  exactly  like  sugar.  Is 
180  times  sweeter  and  leaves  no  aftertaste. 
The  other  compound,  known  as  Neo-DHC.  Is, 
Ironically,  derived  from  narlngln,  the  main 
bitter  component  of  cltrus-frult  rinds.  Neo- 
DHC  can  be  produced  most  easUy  from 
grapefruit  and  SevUle  oranges. 
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Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  said  all  experiments 
precisely  followed  the  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  PDA. 

"We  used  the  substance  on  animals  for 
more  than  seven  years  and  there  was  never 
any  hint  of  cancer  or  any  other  disease  as  a 
result  of  their  consumption  of  the  sweetener. 
Nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  sweetener- 
related  disease  in  their  offspring." 

The  research,  funded  by  the  USDA,  has 
been  completed  and  the  results  have  been 
sent  to  the  PDA,  said  Dr.  Morgan.  "I  see  no 
reason  why  the  PDA  should  not  approve  this 
substance  for  use  by  the  public  as  an  alter- 
nate to  saccharin."  Many  manufacturers  of 
diet  soft  drinks  are  banking  on  FDA  ap- 
proval to  switch  from  saccharin  to  the  new 
substance. 

"My  company  is  very  Interested  In  this 
grapefruit  peel  extract — it's  a  wonderful 
thing,"  said  David  Kirsch,  president  of  No- 
Cal  Corp.,  makers  of  17  flavors  of  sugar-free 
drinks  under  the  No-Cal  label.  "We're  very 
Interested  in  placing  orders  with  manufac- 
turers of  this  sweetener.  All  we  are  waiting  for 
Is  PDA  approval." 

Said  J.  Robert  Bedell,  director  of  marketing 
for  Canada  Dry  Corp.:  "The  grapefruit  ex- 
tract is  a  definite  possibility  for  Canada  Dry. 
Each  soft  drink  firm  is  testing  it  to  see  how 
it  works  with  their  product." 

Industry  sources  told  The  Enquirer  that 
among  those  companies  that  have  tested  it 
are  the  makers  of  Sugar  Pree  7-Up,  Tab,  Diet 
Presca,  Sugar  Pree  Mr.  Plbb  and  Sugar  Free 
Sprite. 

The  New  Jersey-based  Research  Organic/ 
Inorganic  Chemicals  Corp.  has  been  manu- 
facturing the  sweetener  for  experimental 
purposes  under  the  trade  name  Sukor  for 
seven  years  said  Dr.  Paul  Pratter,  the  firm's 
technical '  director. 

"It  has  been  sold  to  hundreds  of  food  and 
beverage  producers  for  testing  in  their  prod- 
ucts." he  said.  "But  until  the  PDA  gives  per- 
mission, these  companies  can't  sell  the  prod- 
ucts containing  the  new  substance  to  the 
general  public. 

"It  is  so  sweet  that  one  teaspoon  is  equal 
to  70  pounds  of  cane  sugar." 

The  firm  says  it  has  petitioned  the  PDA  to 
allow  the  sweetener  on  the  market.  Richard 
Ronk,  director  of  the  Division  of  Pood  and 
Color  Additives  at  the  PDA,  told  The  En- 
quirer a  meeting  has  been  arranged  between 
the  PDA  and  the  firm  for  April  5  to  discuss 
research  data  and  possible  applications  for 
the  sweetener. 

"We  are  ready  to  go  commercial,"  said  the 
firm's  president,  Marianne  Pratter.  "We  are 
in  contact  with  Coca-Cole,  7  UP,  Canada  Dry 
and  other  companies.  It  can  be  used  In  soft 
drinks  and  in  any  other  Item  that  now  uses 
saccharin." 

If  the  saccharin  ban  goes  through  and 
the  grapefruit  peel-derived  sweetener  is  not 
approved,  the  one-calorie  diet  drink  will 
vanish  from  the  grocery  shelves,  warn  in- 
dustry experts. 

"Diet  Pepsi  and  similar  drinks  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,"  said  Paul  Rogers,  presi- 
dent of  Amurol  Products,  Co.,  producers  of 
sugar-free  and  low  calorie  foods. 

"Instead  of  one-calorie  drinks,  people  will 
be  consuming  low  calorie  drinks  that  will 
contain  about  70  calories  as  opposed  to  140 
calories  for  a  normal  cola  drink."  (In  order  to 
qualify  as  a  low  calorie  drink  it  mvist  have 
50  percent  or  less  calories  than  Its  sugared 
counterpart.) 

"The  ban  will  affect  at  least  21  million 
Americans  who  buy  saccharin-sweetened 
drinks,"  said  Bob  Lederer,  managing  editor 
of  Beverage  World.  "A  percentage  are  dia- 
betics but  the  majority  are  weight  watchers." 
According  to  the  American  Diabetes  Assn., 
the  removal  of  saccharin  could  seriously  af- 
fect many  of  the  10  million  diabetics  who  are 
unable  to  do  without  a  sugar  substitute. 
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If  FDA  Carries  Out  Its  Ban  :  These  Products 
Will  No  Longer  Be  Able  To  Contain 
Saccharin 

Saccharin  Is  found  in  a  wide  array  of  prod- 
ucts from  diet  soft  drinks  to  chewing  gum. 
Among  the  products  that  will  no  longer  to  be 
able  to  contain  the  artificial  sweetener  if 
the  PDA  carries  out  Its  ban  are : 

drinks 
Diet  Pepsi. 

Sugar  Free  Dr.  Pepper. 
TAB. 

Low  Sugar  Hawaiian  Punch. 
Canada  Dry  Sugar  Pree  Ginger  Ale. 
Diet  Rite  Ginger  Ale. 
Diet  Rite  Cola. 
Sugar  Free  Sprite. 
Sugar  Pree  Mr.  PIBB. 
No-Cal  beverages. 
Gatorade. 

Schweppes  Diet  beverages. 
Sugar  Free  7  UP. 

Sugar    Free    Diet    Vernor's    One    Calories 
beverage. 
Low  Calorie  Welchade  Grape  Drink. 
Welch's  Sugar  Free  Sparkling  Grape  Soda. 
Llpton  Iced  Tea  Mix,  low  calorie. 
Tetley  Sugar-Free  Iced  Tea. 
Nestea  Low  Calories  ice  tea  mix. 
Alba  66  hot  cocoa  mix. 
Alba  77  Pit  'N  Frosty  low  fat  drink  mix. 
Knox  Grapefruit  Drinking  Gelatine. 

sweeteners 
Necta  Sweet. 
Pearson  Sakrin. 
Sweet  10*  no-calorie. 
Sucaryl. 

Sugar  Twin  sugar  replacement. 
Sweeta. 
Sweet  'n  Low. 
Superose  dietetic. 
Sweet  Thing. 
Crystallose. 
Saccharin. 

DESSERTS 

Smucker's    Artifically    Sweetened    Straw- 
berry Jam. 

Smucker's    Artificially    Sweetened    Grape 
Jelly. 

Diet  Delight  Jams  and  jellies. 

Dia-mel  Diet  Control  Brand  Jellies,  Jams, 
preserves  and  marmalade. 

Tastl-Dlet  Pancake  and  WaflBe  Topping. 

D-Zerta  low  calorie  gelatin. 

D-Zerta  low  calorie  pudding  and  pie  filling. 

D-Zerta  low  calorie  whipped  topping. 

Featherweight  Gelatin  Desserts  and  Pud- 
ding. 

GUM,  cookies 

CarePree  sugarless  gum. 

Blammo  Bubble  gum. 

Trident  Sugarless  Gum. 

Amurol  Sugarless  Gum. 

Amurol  Sugarless  Mints. 

Amurol  Dietetic  Wafer  Bars. 

Harvey's  sugarless  gum. 
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O'BRIEN'S  COMMONSENSE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1977 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  proposed 
ban  on  the  artificial  sweetener,  saccha- 
rin, has  brought  about  a  new  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  regulatory  agencies  fre- 
quently sing  sour  notes  when  regulating 
our  daily  lives  because  they  are  basing 
their  actions  on  the  directives  they  re- 
ceive from  Congress.  One  of  my  col- 


leagues from  Illinois,  Mr.  O'Brien,  along 
with  others  in  this  Chamber  has  focused 
new  attention  on  this  phenomenon.  In 
Mr.  O'Brien's  district,  the  Kankakee 
Daily  Journal  brought  the  wisdom  of  this 
thinking  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
In  a  March  24,  1977,  editorial  comment 
entitled  "O'Brien's  Common  Sense."  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
commentary  in  the  Record: 

O'Brien's  Common  Sense 

Rather  than  emulate  his  less  sensible  col- 
leagues by  mounting  a  nonsensical  attack  on 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  its 
proposed  ban  on  the  artificial  sweetener,  sac- 
charin, U.S.  Rep.  George  O'Brien,  R-Joliet, 
has  recognized  the  soiu-ce  of  the  problem — 
Congress — and  based  legislation  on  that  fact. 

In  1958,  Congress  approved  the  so-called 
Delaney  Amendment,  which  mandates  that 
the  PDA  ban  any  food  additive  found  to 
cause  cancer  in  either  humans  or  animals. 
The  PDA  is  given  no  options. 

Tests  in  Canada  produced  evidence  that 
saccharin  causes  bladder  cancer  in  rats, 
hence  the  FDA  action  to  ban  the  substance. 
But  the  human  equivalent  of  the  dosage 
given  the  rats  in  the  Canadian  tests  would 
require  the  consumption  of  $73,000  in  diet 
soda  a  year  over  a  40-year  period,  after 
which — as  a  whimsical  O'Brien  put  it  to  The 
Journal — "8.5  times  in  100,  you  would  get  a 
cancer  on  yoiu-  bladder,  if  your  bladder  re- 
sembles that  of  a  Canadian  rat." 

O'Brien  wants  to  modify  the  Delaney 
Amendment,  which  has  its  good  points,  to 
give  the  PDA  the  missing  latitude  it  needs 
to  set  reasonable  standards  for  additives, 
rather  than  being  forced  to  require  zero 
tolerance. 


LEGISLATIVE  LEADERSHIP  VERSUS 
COMMON  CAUSE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Washington 
Report,"  the  column  by  Lawrence  Fran- 
cis, contains  this  interesting  comment 
under  the  subheading  "COMMON 
CAUSE."  I  submit  it  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record.  The  contents  are  not  news 
to  most  of  the  Congress,  but  it  confirms 
common  suspicions  about  the  policies  of 
this  organization. 

COMMON    CAUSE 

Headed  by  John  Gardner,  a  self-styled  re- 
former who  held  high  office  under  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Common  Cause  Is  a  na- 
tional organization  with  state  and  local  units. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  effective  grass-roots 
lobbies  because  of  its  articulate,  active  and 
committed  membership.  The  group  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  those  working  on  behalf 
of  reform  in  government.  Some  of  its  early 
efforts  were  laudable. 

Though  still  stating  the  same  lofty  goals 
and  high  principles,  some  of  the  current  ob- 
jectives of  Common  Cause  have  become  very 
controversial.  Reform,  it  seems,  is  like  beauty, 
being  In  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and  not 
necessarily  universally  agreed  upon. 

The  so-called  reforms  currently  advocated 
by  Common  Cause  can  profoundly  affect  the 
ability  of  other  legitimate  Interests  to  fairly 
take  part  in  the  governmental  processes.  The 
highly  perceptive  strategists  and  lobbyists 
within  Common  Cause  and  a  few  other  orga- 
nizations seek  to  make  profound  changes  in 
the    rules    of    the    legislative    and   political 
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game — changes  at  the  expense  of  other  legiti- 
mate interests  also  having  the  right  to  be 
heard. 

The  reformers  have  sought  to  capitalize 
on  the  considerable  hostility  and  distrust  of 
government  generated  during  the  Vietnam 
and  Watergate  eras.  Most  of  us  want  govern- 
ment to  be  more  open  and  responsive.  One  of 
the  favorite  tactics  used  by  these  groups, 
however,  is  public  attacks  on  their  opposition. 
Those  who  may  honestly  disagree  with  Com- 
mon Cause  are  branded  as  anti-democratic, 
against  good  government,  reactionary  or  try- 
ing to  cover  up. 

Our  later  examination  of  the  federal  lobby 
reform  measures  advocated  by  Common 
Cause  should  send  shivers  down  the  spines 
of  all  Americans,  especially  g\m  owners  and 
hunters. 

Mr.  Francis'  column  was  printed  in 
the  April  issue  of  Guns  &  Ammo. 


HOLY  FAMILY  COLLEGE,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA.,  TO  DEDICATE  NEW 
NURSING  EDUCATION  BUILDING 
APRIL  15,  1977 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
15,  1977,  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal 
Krol  of  Philadelphia  will  dedicate  the 
new  nursing  education  building  at  Holy 
Family  College  in  the  Torresdale  section 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  connection  with  this  event,  the 
Northeast  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  published  an  excellent  article 
on  this  new  facility  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Northeast  Business  Monthly.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  those 
who  made  this  new  structure  possible, 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  the  full 
text  of  the  article: 

Holy    Family    College,    Philadelphia,    Pa., 

To     Dedicate     New     Nursing     Education 

Building  April  15,  1977 

At  one  time  it  was  possible  to  stand  at  what 

today  is  Frankford  and  Grant  Avenues  and 

see  the  broad  Delaware  River  flowing  by  on 

its  way  to  the  sea.  You  would  be  standing  on 

the  top  of  a  gentle  slope  and  not  only  would 

you  see  the  river  but  you  could  watch  river 

traffic  as  weU. 

Shortly,  students  at  Holy  Family  College 
who  are  participating  in  a  degree  program 
in  nursing  will  be  able  to  recapture  this  view 
of  the  river  from  the  top  floor  of  the  new 
Nursing  Education  Building  which  is  near- 
ing  completion  at  the  corner  of  Grant  and 
Frankford  Avenues  in  the  Torresdale  section 
of  Philadelphia.  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal 
Krol,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  will  dedi- 
cate this  new  facility  on  Friday,  April  15, 
1977. 

Groundbreaking  for  this  structure  occur- 
red on  November  21,  1975.  Harmonizing  with 
the  pleasantly  landscaped  campus,  the  build- 
ing has  been  oriented  to  the  interior  of  the 
grounds.  At  the  same  time  this  four-story 
structure  with  an  area  of  29,312  square  feet 
presents  its  modern  brick  wall  to  Frankford 
Avenue,  blending  with  the  College's  front 
lawn. 

The  completion  of  building  represents  an 
Important  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Nursing  Education  Program  that  began  in 
1971.  Following  ever-increasing  evidence  both 
of  student  and  public  interest  in  the  grow- 
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ing  need  for  qualified  personnel  in  health 
care  occupations,  a  program  in  nursing  was 
developed.  The  State  Board  of  Nurse  Exam- 
iners authorized  Holy  Family  CoUege  to 
admit  students  into  the  program  In  Septem- 
ber 1971.  Full  approval  was  given  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  in 
July  of  1974.  The  first  graduates  received 
their  degrees  in  May  1973.  The  National 
League  for  Nursing  granted  fuU  accredita- 
tion status  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
gram at  Holy  Family  College  in  December 
1975. 

NURSING    IS   APPLICANTS'    CHOICE 

Since  its  introduction  the  nursing  program 
has  generated  considerable  interest  In  the 
community  at  large.  Nursing  is  now  selected 
by  more  applicants  to  the  College  than  any 
other  field.  Doubtless  the  availability  of  late 
afternoon,  evening  and  summer  sessions  has 
been  an  important  factor.  Registered  Nurses 
find  the  time  convenient  to  continue  their 
education. 

COLLEGE    founded    IN    1954 

Now  in  its  twenty-third  year  of  operation. 
Holy  Family  College  is  an  independent,  fully 
accredited  liberal  arts  college,  founded  in 
1954  by  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Naza- 
reth. The  College  is  dedicated  to  preserving 
the  historical  character  and  traditions  of 
the  Catholic  liberal  arts  college.  This  entails 
the  development  of  graduates  enriched  by  a 
sound  cross-disciplinary  foundation,  having 
a  major  strength  in  one  academic  area  and 
an  abiding  awareness  of  the  spiritual  di- 
mensions of  their  existence. 

Or,  to  put  this  in  another  focus.  Sister 
Mary  Lillian,  CSPN,  President  of  Holy  Family 
College,  observed:  "Students  in  this  program 
are  able  to  draw  upon  professional  theories 
and  practices  which  are  based  upon  Chris- 
tian principles  and  enriched  by  the  liberal 
arts."  Sister  Lillian  went  on  to  say,  "Our  in- 
stitutional philosophy  has  always  been  'fam- 
ily-centered' and  the  preparation  of  the 
competent  and  compassionate  nurse  practi- 
tioner is  but  a  further  development  of  this 
philosophy.  In  our  view,  the  program  re- 
sponds to  a  basic  need  of  the  human  family." 
degrees  in  other  areas 

In  addition  to  a  B.S.N,  in  Nursing  the 
College  awards  B.A.  and  B.S.  Degrees.  Areas 
of  concentration  are:  art,  biology,  business 
administration,  chemistry,  child  care,  eco- 
nomics, elementary  education,  English. 
French,  history-social  studies,  mathematics, 
medical  technology,  nursing,  psychology,  so- 
ciology and  Spanish.  Special  programs  are 
available  in:  early  childhood  education,  11- 
brarianshlp.  secondary  education,  special 
education,  teacher  certification  and  pre- 
medical  and  pre-legal  studies. 

With  a  .student  body  numbering  about 
1.000  and  a  student-faculty  ratio  of  12  to  1. 
the  College  offers  a  unique  educational  op- 
portunity at  a  location  of  great  convenience 
to  many. 

ONLY   4-year   co-ed   COLLEGE    IN    N.E. 

Being  the  only  four-year,  co-educatlonal 
college  in  the  northeast  section  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  enrollment  is  derived  chlefiy  from 
the  expanding  communities  of  the  Delaware 
Valley.  This  same  area  has  an  exceptional 
number  of  laboratories,  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  facilities  with  a  continuing  need 
for  the  qualified  professional. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  nursing  program, 
conspicuous  by  their  nursing  hats  and  green 
and  white  uniforms,  as  part  of  the  academic 
sequence  receive  their  clinical  experiences 
from  a  number  of  community  agencies.  Malor 
agencies  currently  providing  this  experience 
include:  Nazareth,  Jeanes,  Parkview,  Holy 
Redeemer  and  Friends  Hospitals,  Holy  Re- 
deemer Visiting  Nurse  Agency,  Blessed  John 
Neumann  Nursing  Home,  Eastern  State 
School  and  Hospital,  Shriners  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children,  and  Philadelphia  State 
Hospital. 
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In  every  Instance,  the  host 
conunended  the  college's  nursing 
for  the  quality  of  their  technical 
as  well  as  their  personal  enthxisla^ 

Mrs.    Alice    Phillips,    Chalrpenon 
Department  of  Nursing,  states: 
and  students  of  the  Department 
seem    to    generate    an    aura    of 
accomplishment  and  professionalism 
is   immediately   apparent.   It   is 
that  impresses  their  peer  groups 
as    well    as    the    community 
which  they  interact." 

$2,000,000    BTJILDING 

The    new    nursing    building 
elaborate   nor   extravagant.   The 
structlon   cost   is   approximately 
A  Federal  Grant  of  $1,182,610 
the  Department  of  Health,  Edu4ation 
Welfare  leaves  the  College  with 
responsibility   of   almost   a 
For  a  nonprofit  institution,  this 
responsibility.  A  community  that 
In  Holy  Family  College  will  want 
helping  underwrite  the  balance. 

The  Trustees  of  Holy  Family  fcoUege  are 
dedicated  to  raising  the  necessarji  funds  and 
confident  that  their  decision  to  co  istruct  the 
new  building  is  sound.  The  gro'  irth  of  the 
nursing  program  Is  greater  than  <  ver  antici- 
pated. Yet.  to  date,  classes  for  i  tudents  in 
virtually  all  programs  have  been  held  in  a 
single  academic  building,  Holy  F  imily  Hall. 
The  need  for  additional  office,  classroom  and 
laboratory  space  is  critical. 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER   FOR  COMltUNrTY 
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While  Holy  Family  is  a  church+elated 
stitutlon  it  benefits  the  entire 
It  educates  not  only  nurses  qualified 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  Degree  to  act 
visory  capacity  in  a  nursing  situation, 
to  assist  the  physician  by  perfori  ling 
medical  procedures. 

The  College  is  a  center  of  contl 
cation  for  adults  seeking  their 
degree  and  adults  returning  to  th< 
for    additional   professional   educ  ition 
College   also  has   a   well-deveIop«  d 
progrram  which  attracts  housewlvi  s 
retaries  and  others  in  the  gener:  1 
nlty.  It  is,  in  short,  an  educaticfial 
for  Northeast  Philadelphia  and 
suburbs.  It  has  earned  the 
from  Philadelphians,  both  Catholic 
Catholic  alike. 


CHAMBER  BOARD   MEMBERS  SERVE 


mem  )er 


aid 


Several    members    of    the    Boa:  d 
Northeast    Philadelphia    Chamber 
merce  serve  on  the  Board  of  Advlsi  rs 
Family  College.  Francis  S.  Gregor ' 
of  the  Chamber  Board,  is  a 
Board  of  Triistees  of  the  College 
McNulty,  Sr.,  former  President 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  N.E. 
Chairman  of  the  College's  Board  o 
Among  the  Directors  of" the  Chamtler 
on  Holy  Family's  Board  of  Adviser  ; 
thony  Mazur  and   Raymond  E. 
Former  member  of  the  Chamber 
vatore  S.  Calderaro,  President  of 
Inc..  also  serves  as  a  Board  Member 
Family  College  Advisers. 


MR.  VLADIMIR  J.  SZAI  :EK 
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HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OP   VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 


tiie 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
death  of  Mr.  Vladimir  J.  Szardk 
tingulshed  public  servant.  A  na  ml 
tor  during  World  War  n  and  a 


was  with 

recent 

a  dis- 

avia- 

resident 
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of  Springfield,  Va.,  Mr.  Szarek  began  his 
public  service  career  In  1952  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Counsel  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy.  In  1973,  he  was 
appointed  Counsel  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy  and  was  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death.  Over  the 
years,  his  selfless  dedication  to  the  Navy 
earned  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  of  those  who  came  across  his  path. 
His  superior  performance  and  the  high 
standards  of  professional  excellence 
which  he  set  reflect  credit  not  only  on 
himself  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
but  they  also  serve  as  a  beacon  to  those 
who  have  chosen  Government  service  as 
a  career. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  striving  to  re- 
vive public  confidence  in  our  Govern- 
ment institutions  and  renew  the  desire 
of  our  citizens  to  enter  the  public  serv- 
ice, I  think  it  appropriate  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  his  accomplishments,  in  the 
trust  that  they  will  set  an  example  for 
those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The 
following  summary  of  Mr.  Szarek's  ac- 
complishments has  been  extracted  from 
the  documentation  accompanying  the 
Navy's  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Award  which  was  presented  to  him  in 
January  of  this  year: 

Mr.  Szarek  served  in  the  OflBce  of  Counsel 
to  the  Comptroller  since  1952  and  was  ap- 
pointed Counsel  to  the  Comptroller  In  the 
Navy  in  October  1973  In  recognition  of  his 
exceptional  capabilities  and  distinguished 
service  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  In 
this  position,  he  expertly  and  diligently  ap- 
plied his  extensive  professional  knowledge  to 
provide  superior  and  invaluable  judgments 
on  complex  accounting,  budgeting  and  fiscal 
matters.  The  professionalism  which  Mr. 
Szarek  displayed  provided  executive  leader- 
ship, and  a  profound  Influence  on  opera- 
tional and  special  Interest  programs  of  the 
Navy  Secretariat,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  earned  the  highest  respect  of  top 
officials,  his  colleagues  and  subordinates. 

As  Counsel  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy,  the  demands  of  the  position  go  beyond 
the  interpretation  of  laws  and  regulations. 
Frequently,  Mr.  Szarek  was  called  upon  to 
provide  counsel  covering  the  gamut  of  orga- 
nizational structures,  contractual  matters  as 
well  as  legislative  and  executive  department 
relationships.  He  was  extraordinarily  success- 
ful in  providing  the  perceptive  legal  and 
managerial  guidance  that  assisted  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  top  management  in  ad- 
dressing the  highly  Intricate  and  crucial 
problems  which  have  confronted  the  Depart- 
ment on  a  nearly  continual  basis.  His  ana- 
lytical approach  and  concise  logic  resulted 
in  many  effective  solutions.  Without  reserva- 
tion, Mr.  Szarek's  sage  guidance  undoubtedly 
proscribed  possible  management  problems 
across  many  spectrums  and  assisted  In  the 
avoidance  of  fiscal  pitfalls. 

Mr.  Szarek  was  directly  involved  in  the 
development  of  voluminous  amounts  of  legal 
material  In  support  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  budgets  before  the  Congress.  He 
personally  appeared  before  Congress  to  in- 
sure the  Navy's  position  was  succinct  and 
legally  precise.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
Mr.  Szarek  was  frequently  called  upon  with- 
in the  Navy  to  actively  participate  in  solu- 
tions to  prevailing  contractual  problems. 
His  general  perspicacity  on  fiscal  matters 
transcended  all  boundaries  of  accounting, 
auditing  or  budgeting.  His  depth  of  knowl- 
edge proved  most  valuable  through  the  years 
when  difficult  situations  were  encountered. 
During  these  especially  demanding  and  aus- 
tere   times,   bis   Insight   and   counsel   were 
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Instrumental  In  providing  a  solid  structure 
for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Budget  re- 
quests. 

Oftentimes,  determinations  on  uses  of  ap- 
propriated funds  affect  agencies  and  govern- 
ments other  than  the  U.S.  Navy.  Mr.  Szarek 
consistently  displayed  the  ability  to  balance 
the  qualities  of  diplomacy  and  forthrlghtness 
in  dealing  with  representatives  of  other 
agencies  and  governments  in  a  manner  which 
consistently  and  tactfully  upheld  the  best 
interests  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
the  U.S.  Government.  A  recent  example  of 
such  qualities  arose  with  respect  to  the  clear- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal.  By  his  diligent  and 
astute  efforts,  Mr.  Szarek  assured  that  in 
this  complex  operation,  Navy  funding  was 
In  concert  with  the  directives  and  regula- 
tions, and  intent  of  the  Congress. 

As  the  Navy's  legal  expert  in  contract  fi- 
nancing, Mr.  Szarek  brought  his  energy  and 
talents  to  the  msrriad  of  financial  problems 
facing  the  Navy.  He  furnished  legal,  financ- 
ing and  accounting  advice  at  all  levels  in 
contract  financing  matters  which  are  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  Navy  and  the 
Congress.  Additionally,  his  outstanding  skills 
in  this  area  have  been  recognized  by  many 
Government  organizations.  Agencies  outside 
DOD  frequently  request  legal  advice;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Justice  Department  recently  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Szarek  present  the  clos- 
ing arguments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
after  a  lengthy  bankruptcy  hearing;  the  case, 
in  significant  part,  turned  on  the  question  of 
title  to  inventory  under  a  Government  con- 
tract. The  Government  prevailed,  due  in 
large  part  to  Mr.  Szarek's  astute  efforts. 

Mr.  Szarek's  authoritative  knowledge  of 
all  aspects  of  financial  management,  comp- 
trollership,  and  fiscal  law  have  been  recog- 
nized by  various  professional  associations 
and  universities  seeking  lecturers.  He  has 
been  appointed  honorary  faculty  member  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Logistic  Management  Center, 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia. 

Through  crisis  situations  and  extra  work, 
and  in  spite  of  multitudinous  demands,  Mr. 
Szarek  remained  devoted  to  his  responsibil- 
ities and  focused  his  energies  on  contribut- 
ing to  Navy  fiscal  objectives.  His  superior 
performance,  outstanding  judgment,  abso- 
lute integrity  and  pervasive  professionalism 
are  unexcelled  and  have  had  a  profound 
impact  on  improving  financial  management 
within  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Szarek's  peerless  performance  has  brought 
great  credit  upon  himself,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  and  on  the  Government  Service. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FULL  FUSION 
POWER  FUNDING 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30  I  urged  Mr.  Flowers,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear 
and  Fossil  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  to  support  an 
increase  in  the  fiscal  1978  authorization 
for  fusion  power  research.  In  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Flowers,  I  was  joined  by  18  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

A  similar  letter,  cosigned  by  myself 
and  10  other  Members  of  Congress,  has 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Pursell  to  Mr.  Giaimo, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  The  text  of  this  letter  will  ap- 
pear in  the  April  5  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  letters  are  a 
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response  to  President  Carter's  cut  of 
$80  million  in  the  fiscal  1978  budget  for 
fusion  power  research.  This  budget  cut. 
which  represents  a  reduction  of  nearly 
25  percent  in  fusion  power  funding,  could 
not  have  come  at  a  more  inappropriate 
time. 

Scientists  at  Los  Alamos  have  recently 
succeeded  in  triggering  a  controlled  fu- 
sion reaction  through  the  use  of  a  car- 
bon dioxide  laser;  several  physicists  have 
now  reported  that  this  research  break- 
through could  lead  to  commercial  fusion 
power  at  a  date  10  to  20  years  ahead 
of  earlier  estimates.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  cut  will  make  it  difficult  to 
build  upon  the  recent  research  break- 
through, since  the  cut  will  mean  the  can- 
cellation of  several  pilot  fusion  power 
plants — some  of  which  are  already  un- 
der construction. 

It  now  appears  quite  likely  that  the 
full  House  will  be  grappling  with  the 
issue  of  fusion  power  funding  in  the  near 
future.  Indeed,  the  issue  may  come  be- 
fore the  House  next  month  during  the 
course  of  deliberations  on  the  fiscal  1978 
budget  resolution. 

Accordingly,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Flowers: 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  30.  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  Flowers, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on   Nuclear   and 
Fossil  Fuels,  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, House  of  Representatives,  Washina- 
ton,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over  Fed- 
eral authorizations  for  fusion  power  research, 
you  play  a  special  role  in  determining  the 
thrust  and  pace  of  fusion  power  develop- 
ment. We  therefore  urge  you  to  support  an 
increase  in  fusion  power  funding  levels  over 
the  amount  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

If  President  Carter's  budget  recommenda- 
tions are  allowed  to  stand,  fusion  power  re- 
search funding  will  fall  $80  million  below  the 
level  recommended  by  President  Ford.  This 
would  be  a  cut  in  funding  of  nearly  25%. 

Furthermore,  the  S80  mUllon  cut — $60  mil- 
lion from  magnetic  fusion  programs,  $20  mil- 
lion- from  laser  fusion  programs — is  focused 
upon  construction  expenditures.  The  prac- 
tical impact  win  be  a  serious  delay  in  the 
development  of  pilot  fusion  power  plants, 
some  of  which  are  already  under  construc- 
tion. 

Ironically,  this  massive  budget  cut  has 
been  recommended  at  a  time  when  the  pros- 
pects for  fusion  power  have  never  been  more 
promising.  For  the  first  time,  scientists  at 
Los  Alamos  have  initiated  a  controlled  fusion 
reaction  through  the  use  of  a  comparatively 
inexpensive  carbon  dioxide  laser. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  "A  lab- 
oratory spokesman  called  the  achievement  a 
breakthrough  In  fusion  reaction  that  could 
cut  10  to  20  years  from  the  time  needed  to 
develop  a  fusion  reactor."  According  to  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  "Dr.  Peter  L. 
Auer  of  Cornell  University  told  an  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
audience  that  recent  advances  indicate  a 
practical  demonstration  of  fusion  power 
could  come  within  about  five  years.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Frieman,  associate  director  of  Prince- 
ton University's  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory, 
agreed." 

Now  is  the  time  to  maintain  a  strong 
Federal  commitment  to  fusion  power  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  the  time  to  reduce  that 
commitment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  urge  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  tremen- 
dous benefits  of  fusion  power  If  this  energy 
source  can  be  tamed. 

First,  the  energy  yield  from  fusion  power 
plants  could  put  all  other  centralized  power 
sources  to  shame;  according  to  one  estimate, 
a  single  large  fusion  power  plant  could  gen- 
erate electricity  for  the  entire  Atlantic  Sea- 
board. 

Second,  the  fuel  utilized  by  fusion  power 
plants  would  be  abundant:  deuterium,  a 
form  of  hydrogen  derived  from  common  sea- 
water. 

Third,  the  commercial  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  first  nation  to  develop  fusion 
power  plants  could  be  ernomous. 

Fourth,  fusion  power  plants  would  gen- 
erate no  radioactive  wastes  and  would  there- 
fore represent  an  Immense  improvement  over 
nuclear  power  plants  from  an  environmental 
standpoint. 

In  light  of  the  many  considerations  that 
we  have  mentioned,  we  hope  that  you  will 
strongly  support  an  upward  revision  of  the 
President's     recommendations     for     fusion 
power  resaerch  authorizations. 
Cordially, 
Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo,  Clair  W.  Burgener, 
Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Robert  E.  Bad- 
ham,    Dan    Daniel,    John   J.    Duncan, 
David  F.  Emery.  Floyd  J.  Pithian,  Nor- 
man F.  Lent,  Edward  J.  Patten,  Claude 
Pepper,    Peter    W.    Rodlno.    Jr.,    Bob 
Traxler,    MUllcent    Fenwick,    Thomas 
N.  Kindness,  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr., 
Edward  W.  Pattison,  Carl  D.  Pursell, 
and  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Members  of 
Congress. 
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A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  PERVERSITY 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appeared  in  today's  Time  magazine 
which  relates  the  spread  of  the  most 
vicious  and  sordid  of  all  pornography: 
that  which  abuses  children. 

The  article  related  the  content  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  disgusting  products  of 
the  "child-porn"  industry.  The  films 
which  are  being  made  and  sold  are  shock- 
ing. One  8-mm  film  depicts  a  10-year-old 
girl  and  her  8-year-old  brother  in  inter- 
course. Another  shows  a  bike  gang  break- 
ing into  a  church  during  a  First  Com- 
munion service  and  raping  six  little  girls. 
Other  examples  are  equally  repulsive. 

But  as  the  article  points  out,  efforts 
are  being  made  by  legislators  in  several 
States  and  in  Congress  to  ban  the  sex- 
ually explicit  pictures  of  children, 
whether  or  not  they  are  legally  obscene. 
The  fine  legislation  introduced  by  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  and  Michigan, 
Congressmen  Murphy  and  Kildee,  was 
singled  out  as  a  good  example  of  the 
various  efforts  that  are  being  made  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  to  end  this  odious  prac- 
tice. 

In  the  other  body,  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  William  V.  Roth 
should  also  be  noted  by  the  House. 

So  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  yet  read  this  article  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  type  of 
pornography,  I  ask  that  the  Time  article 
be  included  at  this  point: 


Child's  Garden  of  Perversitt 
LoUitots  magazine  is  one  of  the  milder 
examples.  It  features  preteen  girls  showing  off 
their  genitals  in  the  gynecological  style  pop- 
ularized by  Penthouse  and  Playboy.  Other 
periodicals,  with  names  such  as  Naughty 
Horny  Imps,  Children-Love  and  Child  Dis- 
cipline, portray  moppets  in  sex  acts  with 
adults  or  other  kids.  The  films  are  even 
raunchier.  An  8-mm  movie  shows  a  ten-year- 
old  girl  and  her  eight-year-old  brother  in 
fellatio  and  Intercourse.  In  another  film 
members  of  a  bike  gang  break  into  a  church 
during  a  First  Communion  service  and  rane 
six  little  girls. 

These  and  a  host  of  other  equally  shocking 
products  are  becoming  Increasingly  common 
fare  at  porn  shops  and  sex-oriented  maU- 
order  houses  across  the  nation.  They  are  part 
of  the  newest  growth  area  pushed  by  the 
booming  bUlion-dollar  pornography  Indus- 
try: child  porn. 

"I  just  found  out  about  these  magazines 
and  films  this  summer,  and  I've  become  a 
raving  banshee  over  it,"  says  Dr.  Judianne 
Densen-Gerber,  a  Manhattan  psychiatrist 
who  has  been  barnstorming  around  the 
country  in  a  crusade  against  this  abuse  of 
minors.  Her  effort  is  only  one  part  of  a  new 
campaign  against  child  porn.  New  York  City 
has  cracked  down,  and  police  have  at  least 
temporarily  forced  kiddy-sex  periodicals  and 
films  out  of  the  tawdry  Times  Square  area. 
Some  twenty  states  are  considering  child- 
porn  laws.  Last  week  the  Illinois  house  of 
representatives  approved  a  bill  setting  stiff 
penalties  for  producing  and  selling  chUd 
porn.  The  bill  is  expected  to  pass  the  senate 
and  become  state  law. 

ChUd  porn  is  hardly  new,  but  according  to 
police  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
sales  began  to  surge  a  year  or  two  ago  and 
are  stUl  climbing.  Years  ago  much  chUd 
pornography  was  fake — young-looking  women 
dressed  as  Lolltas.  Now  the  use  of  real  chil- 
dren is  startllngly  common.  Cook  County 
State's  Attorney  Bernard  Carey  says  porno 
pictures  of  children  as  young  as  five  and  six 
are  now  generally  available  throughout  Chi- 
cago. Adds  Richard  Kopeikin,  a  state's  at- 
torney investigator:  "They  are  even  spread- 
ing to  the  suburbs,  where  they  are  now  con- 
sidered rare  items,  delicacies." 
Among  recent  developments: 
Underground  sex  magazines  are  heavily 
stressing  incest  and  pedophilia.  One  current 
West  Coast  periodical  ran  ten  pages  of  photos, 
cartoons  and  articles  on  sex  with  chUdren. 

In  San  Francisco  hard-core  child-porn 
films  were  shown  in  a  moviehouse  for  five 
weeks  before  police  seized  the  films  last  Feb- 
ruary. Even  San  Francisco's  Mitchell  broth- 
ers, the  national  porn-film  kings,  were  out- 
raged. Says  Brother  Jimmy:  "We  think  ob- 
scenity laws  should  start  with  chUd  porn." 
An  Episcopal  priest,  the  Rev.  Claudius  I. 
Vermllye  Jr.,  who  ran  a  farm  for  wayward 
teens  in  Winchester,  Tenn.,  Is  awaiting  trial 
on  charges  that  he  staged  homosexual  orgies 
with  boys  on  the  farm  and  mailed  pictures 
of  activities  to  donors  around  the  country. 

Until  recently,  much  child  porn  sold  In 
America  was  smuggled  in  from  abroad.  Now 
most  of  it  appears  to  be  home  grown,  with 
the  steady  stream  of  bewildered,  broke  runa- 
ways serving  as  a  ready  pool  of  "acting  talent" 
for  photographers.  Pornographers  who  stalk 
children  at  big-city  bus  stations  find  many 
victims  eager  to  pose  for  $5  or  $10 — or  simply 
for  a  meal  and  a  friendly  word.  Says  Lloyd 
Martin,  head  of  the  Los  Angeles  police  de- 
partment's sexually  abused  child  unit: 
"Sometimes  for  the  price  of  an  ice-cream  cone 
a  kid  of  eight  will  pose  for  a  producer.  He 
usually  trusts  the  guy  because  he's  getting 
from  him  what  he  can't  get  from  his  parents — 
love."  In  many  cases,  the  porn  is  a  byproduct 
of  child  prostitution.  Pimps  invite  children 
to  parties,  photograph  them  in  sex  acts,  and 
circulate  the  pictures  as  advertisements  to 
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men  seeking  young  sex 
the  pictures  are  then  sold  to 
Even  worse,  some  parents 
their  own  children  to 
duclng  the  sex  pictures 
a  Rockford.  111.,  social  worker 
for  allowing  his  three  foster 
sex  acts  before  a  camera 
January,   a   couple   in 
charged  with  selling  their 
for  sexual  purposes  to  a  Texas 

Some  children  in  porn 
of  incest.  Parents  will  have 
a  son  or  daughter,  then  swa^ 
other  Incestuous  parents,  or 
to  a  sex  publisher.  Sex 
larly  on  the  West  Coast, 
ters  on  parents'  sexual 
own  children.  Says  Los  Angel4s 
had  one  kid  In  here  the 
eleven  years  old.  His  father 
when  he  was  six.  then  sold 
slave.  The  kid  had  been  in 
magazines  and  swap  clubs, 
broke  down  and  cried  and 
he  was  to  have  been  pulled 

Such  experiences  can  of 
for    life.    Warns    New    York 
Herbert  Freudenberger:  "Chi 
for  pictiu-es  begin  to  see 
Jects  to  be  sold.  They  cut  of 
of  affection,  finally  responding 
rather  than  people."  Some 
lieve  that  children  who  pose 
are  often  unable  to  find  sex 
as  adults.  Another  danger 
Psychiatrist  Roland  Summit, ' 
abused  children  may  become 
Ing  adults." 

Child   pom   poses   fewer 
pornographers.  Producers  of 
be  prosecuted  for  sexual 
but  the  children  are  hard 
locate.  So  are  the  producers 
behind    a    welter    of    dummy 
Thus  most  prosecutions  are 
scenlty  laws,  which  generally 
tinctlon  between  children  and 
models.   One   result:    many 
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ever  offensive,  might  be  judgep 
scene  under  the  law  than 
adult  women  routinely 
men's  magazines. 

To  make  prosecutions  easlef-, 
lators  in  several  states  and 
posing  a  kind  of  end  run 
scenlty  laws — a  ban  on  sexual 
tures  of  children,  whether 
not.  One  bill  introduced  into 
Representatives  by  Democrat 
of  New  York  and  Dale  Kilde ; 
already  has  103  co-sponsors 
any  proven  involvement  with 
and  sale  of  explicit  sex  picture  > 
felony.    Says    a    Kildee    aide 
clearly  enough  directed  towaijd 
BO   that   the  First  Amendmeiit 
arise.  This  Is  why  we  defined 
raphy   as   a  form   of   abuse, 
form  of  obscenity." 

Under   this   approach,   a 
adult  bookstore  could  be 
active  participant  in  the  crlije 
exploiting    the    children 
store's  magazines.  New  York 
Rembar.   who   successfully 
Chatterley's  Lover"  and  "Pann; 
obscenity  charges,  thinks  the 
porn  Is  a  suitable  target:  "It  is 
Istic  to  say  that  the  people 
magazines  and  films  are  not 
act  themselves,"  Yet  other 
a  broad   child-abuse  law   a 
door  censorship.  Says  Ira 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union :  "I 
put  your  mind  to  it,  you  could 
an    acceptable    statute 
from  using  children  in  explicit 
photos,  but  controlling  what 
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read  Is  another  matter.  Everything  published 
ought  to  be  absolutely  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment." 

Despite  First  Amendment  problems,  public 
pressiu-e  for  some  kind  of  laws  is  likely  to 
grow.  Many  Americans  battling  against  child 
porn  view  their  efforts  as  a  last  stand  against 
the  tide  of  pornography.  Says  California 
State  Senator  Newton  Russell:  "This  is  a 
reflection  of  the  social  and  spiritual  morality 
of  this  nation.  If  there  is  to  be  any  reversal 
in  the  trend,  the  place  to  start  Is  child 
porn." 
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CYNTHIA  SUE   HINTON— VOICE   OF 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1977 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cynthia 
Sue  Hlnton  of  Mountain  Home,  Idaho, 
has  written  a  thought-provoking  essay 
for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  provided  by  the  VFW  which 
enables  me  to  place  Cynthia's  excellent 
essay  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Cynthia  is  a  senior  at  Mountain  Home 
High  School,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Hinton.  Her  interests  are  in 
civil  affairs,  both  in  school  and  off  cam- 
pus, and  she  hopes  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  to  begin  a  career  in  law. 
A  leader  in  activities  in  her  school 
today,  I  suspect  Cynthia  will  be  heard 
from  again  tomorrow.  After  reading  her 
essay,  this  is  my  hope. 
The  essay  follows : 

America  is  a  land  of  pride,  a  crucible  In 
which  pride  In  a  heritage  uniquely  its  own 
has  provided  the  powerful  flame  to  cast  a 
bond  of  unity;  a  country  not  mired  down  by 
Its  past  but  rather  a  country  that  is  still 
living  Its  history. 

America  is  a  land  of  glory,  a  nation  begun 
by  a  mere  handful  of  down-trodden  people 
who  make  the  current  poverty  standards 
appear  as  luxury.  It  can,  and  does,  raise  its 
sons  and  daughters  to  greatness;  a  nation 
which  instills  the  strength  to  take  a  flrm 
stand  in  support  of  Its  most  cherished  asset — 
Freedom;  a  country  where  the  right  to  object 
Is  vigorously  defended  and  where  truth  has 
greater  value  than  wealth. 

America  is  a  land  of  beauty,  not  only  In 
the  breathtaking  beauty  of  its  panoramic 
vistas  of  plains  and  mountains,  but  in  the 
staunch  beauty  of  the  faces  of  its  people;  In 
the  vibrant,  expectant  beauty  on  the  smooth 
faces  of  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  which  are 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  scars  of  living,  and 
the  wise,  intuitive  beauty  on  the  weathered 
and  lined  faces  where  each  wrinkle  is  a 
map — not  only  of  the  sorrows  of  life,  but  of 
its  laughter  and  Joy. 

America  is  a  land  of  compassion,  whose 
citizens  are  able  to  subdue  despair  over 
misplaced  trusts  and  prepare  to  rise  to  a  new 
and  grander  tomorrow;  wl"^  are  able  to  look 
for  the  good  in  people  of  all  nations  and  offer 
friendship;  it  remains  a  coimtry  born  from 
a  search  for  religious  freedom  and  still  offers 
this  choice;  where  a  man  of  strength  can  sit 
misty-eyed,  without  fear  of  scorn,  as  he  lis- 
tens to  his  friend  play  a  haunting  melody  on 
a  simple  harmonica. 

America  is  a  land  with  a  dream  whose 
citizens  look  to  the  future  and  see  a  country 
that  is  not  yet  completely  formed;  where 
each  new  generation  stands  on  that  thresh- 
old   of    the    dream   whose    foundation    has 


been  laid  securely  by  those  who  have  passed 
before  and  view  a  country — not  as  It  is,  but 
as  it  potentially  can  be;  who  perceive  a  land 
that,  as  a  lump  of  clay  in  the  strong  hands 
of  its  sculptor,  has  continued  to  mold  a 
Utopia  much  sought  after  by  those  forced 
to  live  m  nations  which  offer  nothing  but 
ask  everything;  where  the  sculptors  of  the 
Third  Century  can  and  will  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  responsibility  to  continue — and 
perhaps  improve  upon — the  pattern  left  to 
be  followed. 

America  Is  a  land  of  pride,  glory,  beauty, 
compassion,  and,  because  of  Its  dream,  so 
very  much  more.  This  Is  what  America 
means  to  me. 


BEVERAGE   DEPOSITS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  increased  interest  in  legislation 
requiring  deposits  on  beverage  contain- 
ers, I  recently  wrote  an  article  for  Bev- 
erage Industry  magazine,  which  relates 
my  thoughts  on  why  we  should  adopt  a 
nationwide  deposit  system  for  beverage 
containers.  The  article  shows  that  we 
are  not  talking  of  a  measure  which 
would  simply  reduce  litter  along  our 
roadsides,  but  rather  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conserve  substantial  amounts 
of  energy,  material  resources,  as  well  as 
save  the  American  consumer  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  I  include  the  article  in  the 
Record  : 

The  Case  for  Mandatory  Beverage  Depostts 
(By  Congressman  James  M.  Jeffords, 
Republican  of  Vermont) 
A  few  years  ago.  It  might  have  seemed  fool- 
hardy to  appeal  to  the  beverage  Industry  for 
support  In  an  effort  to  enact  a  deposit  sys- 
tem for  beer  and  soda  containers. 

That,  however.  Is  my  purpose  In  this  for- 
um. And  while  I  expect  you  to  be  skeptical, 
I  hope  you  will  hear  me  out.  Through  per- 
sonal experience,  I  have  learned  that  the 
beverage  Industry  Is  made  up  of  a  great  many 
reasonable.  Intelligent,  and  well  meaning 
people.  For  far  too  long,  those  of  us  who  have 
traditionally  supported  deposit  systems,  and 
those  of  you  who  have  traditionally  support- 
ed deposit  systems,  and  those  of  you  who 
have  tradltlonsaiy  opposed  them,  have  raised 
our  voices  in  emotional  argument  without 
actually  communicating. 

Hopefully,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
modulate  our  voices  and  engage  in  a  mean- 
ingful give-and-take,  to  resolve  the  dispute 
in  a  manner  which  is  reasonable  and  equit- 
able for  all  concerned.  This  publication.  Bev- 
erage Industry,  has  graciously  opened  the 
door  for  this  type  of  exchange. 

Undoubtedly,  few  of  this  magazine's  read- 
ers will  agree  with  everything  I  have  to  say. 
But  I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  see  fit  to 
get  In  touch  with  me,  to  respond  to  my  com- 
ments, and  to  determine  whether  we  share 
enough  common  ground  to  make  continued 
dialogue  worthwhile. 

With  that  said,  I  will  state  my  case:  why 
I  believe  the  Indiwtry  should  support,  or  at 
least  withdraw  opposition  to  beverage  con- 
tainer deposit  legislation. 

One  reason  is  purely  practical.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  national  deposit  legislation  will  be 
adopted;  perhaps  by  this  Congress,  perhaps  a 
few  years  from  now  but  It  is  a  coming  thing. 
This  type  of  legislation  has  been  proposed 
in  many  different  forms,  some  of  which  are 
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more  beneficial  to  the  industry  (or  less  in- 
jurious, as  the  case  may  be)  than  others.  In 
that  light.  It  would  seem  that  the  Industry's 
best  strategy  would  be  to  cooperate  in  devel- 
oping the  most  acceptable  proposal,  rather 
than  offering  blanket  opposition  to  all  bev- 
erage container  deposit  initiatives. 

Even  if,  through  blanket  opposition,  you 
were  able  to  delay  national  legislation  for  a 
few  years,  initiatives  will  continue  at  the 
state  level.  Public  support  for  the  deposit 
laws  in  Vermont  and  Oregon  is  so  strong  that 
it  Is  clear  those  laws  are  on  the  books  to 
stay. 

Proponents  of  deposits  have  been  buoyed 
by  successes  In  Maine  and  Michigan,  and 
their  near-miss  In  Massachusetts,  as  well  as 
the  adoption  of  a  deposit  system  for  federal 
Installations.  Efforts  are  now  being  or- 
ganized in  dozens  of  other  states,  and  realis- 
tically, some  of  those  efforts  are  bound  to  be 
successful.  Surely  It  would  be  easier  for  the 
beverage  Industry  to  cope  with  a  single  na- 
tional system  than  with  a  patchwork  of  state 
and  municipal  deposit  laws. 

A  second  argument  for  your  support  Is 
somewhat  more  altruistic,  but  certainly  no 
less  significant.  Simply  stated,  deposit  legis- 
lation is  a  good  idea  which,  if  properly  im- 
plemented, will  provide  substantial  benefits. 
You  should  be  aware  that  the  ground  for 
argument  has  shifted  somewhat  since  the 
time  the  state  legislation  was  debated  in  Ver- 
mont and  Oregon.  The  big  Issue  then  was 
litter — whether  we  were  willing  to  accept 
a  small  Inconvenience  In  exchange  for 
cleaner  roadsides. 

The  Utter  Issue  has  not  disappeared:  the 
Vermont  and  Oregon  roadsides  are  indeed 
cleaner,  which  is  partly  responsible  for  con- 
tinued strong  public  support  in  those  states. 

ENERGY   IS  PRIMARY 

But  the  big  Issue  now,  particularly  when 
national  legislation  is  discussed,  is  energy. 
We  can  quibble  about  the  exact  number  of 
BTU's  that  would  be  saved — more  about  that 
later.  But  the  savings  would  be  significant, 
and,  at  this  point  in  history,  that  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  consideration. 

Other  national  benefits  Include  savings  of 
steel  and  aluminum,  and  preservation  of 
space  in  sanitary  landfills,  which  is  increas- 
ingly scarce  In  many  sections  of  the  country. 

As  you  know,  two  states  In  the  U.S.  and 
three  Canadian  provinces  have  had  extensive 
experience  with  this  type  of  legislation.  The 
deposit  law  I  am  most  familiar  with,  of 
course,  is  the  one  in  my  home  state  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  vast  majority  of  Vermonters  believes 
our  state  law  has  been  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. Two  years  ago,  I  conducted  a  poll,  re- 
sponded to  by  10,000  Vermonters,  an  ex- 
tremely large  sample  for  a  small  state.  At 
that  time,  80%  said  they  supported  the  state 
law  and  felt  it  should  be  adopted  on  a  na- 
tional level.  As  a  politician,  I  naturally  have 
extensive  contact  with  the  people  of  my 
state,  and  I  strongly  believe  that  support  for 
the  state  law  has  Increased  since  that  time. 

PEOPLE  SUPPORT  LAW 

This  is  reflected  in  the  State  Legislature. 
Legislators  who  originally  opposed  the  leg- 
islation have  either  changed  their  positions, 
or  simply  given  up  trying  to  repeal  the  law. 
In  fact,  last  year,  the  Legislature  voted  to 
strengthen  the  deposit  law. 

There  are  some  good  reasons  for  this  level 
of  support  within  Vermont. 

The  original  intent  of  the  legislation,  to 
reduce  litter,  has  been  realized  beyond  ex- 
pectations. The  beverage  container  portion 
of  liter  has  been  reduced  by  76.1%,  while 
total  litter  Is  down  about  35%.  The  return 
rate  Is  95%. 

Beyond  that,  and  contrary  to  the  claims 
of  some  opponents,  Vermonters  have  bene- 
fitted financially  from  the  legislation.  Be- 
fore the  law  was  passed,  most  Vermonters 
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were  not  given  the  option  of  purchasing  re- 
fillable  containers. 

Now,  refillables  are  available  for  the  people 
who  want  them.  And  the  average  Vermont 
family  choosing  refillable  saves  something 
like  $60  a  year.  That's  not  a  huge  amount, 
but  any  savings  is  appreciated  in  these  times 
of  economic  distress.  As  for  the  family  which 
continued  to  purchase  beverages  in  non- 
refillables,  the  cost  was  no  higher  than  it 
would  be  without  the  law. 

The  argimient  has  been  advanced  that 
adoption  of  the  Vermont  law  resulted  in  a 
substantial  drop  in  beverage  sales.  This  Is 
not  true.  There  was  an  Initial  slump  in  bev- 
erage sales  in  1974,  but  the  fact  that  it  oc- 
curred following  passage  of  the  deposit  law 
is  coincidental.  That  year  was  a  disastrous 
year  for  the  tourist  industry  in  Vermont, 
which  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  our  bev- 
erage sales. 

SALES  CLIMB 

During  1974,  Vermont  experienced  a  lack 
of  snow,  a  shortage  of  gasoline,  severe  in- 
fiation,  and  a  summer  flood.  As  a  result,  bev- 
erage tax  receipts  were  down  9%  below  pro- 
jections. Total  state  revenues  for  tourist- 
related  taxes,  however,  were  down  by  10.8%. 
a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  th»» 
state's  deposit  law. 

The  following  winter,  in  1975,  beverage 
sales  surpassed  pre-law  levels  and  continued 
to  climb  at  a  rate  far  faster  than  in  neigh- 
boring New  Hampshire,  which  has  lower 
beverage  taxes  and  no  deposit  law.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  initial  slump  was  not  a 
reaction  to  the  deposit  law. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  believe  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  Ver- 
mont law  Is  the  level  of  public  support  it 
enjoys  among  the  people.  Vermonters  are 
thrifty  Yankee.  Most  are  unimpressed  by  ab- 
stract statistics  and  studies.  If  they  couldn't 
see  an  Improvement  In  the  appearance  of 
the  roadsides,  if  they  couldn't  see  a  savings 
at  the  checkout  counter,  they  would  have 
repealed  that  law  in  no  time.  They  have 
chosen  not  to  do  so. 
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BOTTLER    SUPPORT 

Incidentally,  while  I  have  less  direct  fa- 
miliarity with  the  situation  in  Oregon,  the 
figures  from  that  state  would  appear  to  be 
even  more  impressive.  Beverage  container 
litter  In  that  state  was  down  by  82%  in  the 
first  two  years  the  Oregon  law  was  on  the 
books,  with  no  drop  in  beverage  sales  attrib- 
utable to  the  law.  In  fact,  survey  reports 
from  soft  drink  bottlers  and  distributors 
from  that  state  indicated  a  rise  In  sales  of  al- 
most 10%,  well  above  the  national  average. 
And.  a  poll  of  Oregonians  Indicated  91%  pub- 
lic support  for  the  forced  deposit  law  there. 
The  continued  support  of  Vermonters  and 
Oregonians  for  their  state  laws  becomes  even 
more  significant  when  you  consider  that  a 
state  law  provides  fewer  benefits  than  would 
be  obtained  through  a  national  deposit 
system. 

Even  In  terms  of  Utter  control.  Vermont's 
roadsides  would  be  cleaner  yet  along  our 
borders  if  deposits  were  required  on  beverage 
containers  purchased  in  neighboring  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York 
State. 

And,  in  a  tiny  state  like  Vermont,  the 
quantities  of  energy  and  other  resources 
saved  through  a  deposit  system  are  almost 
Insignificant.  There  is  some  symbolic  satis- 
faction m  taking  a  step  away  from  the 
"throw  away  mentality"  which  has  pervaded 
American  society  for  too  long,  but  Vermont- 
ers are  well  aware  that,  by  themselves,  they 
are  not  saving  enough  energy,  steel,  and 
aluminum  in  this  manner  to  make  a  real 
difference. 

The  savings  would  be  real,  and  noticeable, 
on  a  national  scale. 

Recognizing  that  a  beverage  container  de- 
posit system  makes  most  sense  on  a  national 
scale  especially  when  you  consider  the  con- 


fusion which  would  result  from  a  patch  work 
of  state  laws,  I  recently  introduced  H.R.  936, 
with  the  co-sponsorshlp  of  nearly  50  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

This  Is  not  a  "bottle  ban"  or  "ban  the  can" 
bill,  although  those  catch  phrases  seem  to 
persist  In  the  public  lexicon. 

My  bUl  would  allow  consumers  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  the  type  of  beverage  container 
they  prefer.  It  would  simply  require  a  deposit 
of  at  least  b(  on  each  container,  a  sufficient 
Incentive  to  retiu-n  the  bottle  or  can  for 
either  re-use  or  recycling,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

This  Is  a  very  significant  difference  between 
my  bill  and  some  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  advanced  in  the  past,  which  would  elim- 
inate cans  in  favor  of  refillable  bottles. 

The  fact  is  that  some  people  do  prefer  to 
purchase  their  beverages  in  cans.  Cans  are 
convenient,  lightweight,  and  don't  break. 
They  can  also  be  crushed  at  a  redemption 
center,  minimizing  transportation  needs 
when  they  are  returned  in  quantity  for  re- 
cycling. 

Because  of  these  and  other,  less  tangible 
factors  (some  people  just  like  the  feel  of 
a  can  in  their  hands,  as  opposed  to  a  bottle) , 
I  feel  that  cans  would  retain  roughly  their 
present  share  of  the  market  if  my  bill  were 
passed.  This  has  been  the  experience  in  Ver- 
mont, and  assuming  that  the  beverage  indus- 
try continues  to  promote  its  products  In 
cans,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  experi- 
ence would  be  any  different  nationwide. 

This  factor  eliminates  many  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
against  "ban  the  can"  legislation.  It  would 
not  cause  severe  economic  displacements; 
more  meaningful,  high  paying  jobs  would 
be  created  than  eliminated. 

The  Industry  would  have  three  years  of 
leadtime  to  gear  up  for  the  change,  although 
one  feature  of  the  bUl,  a  ban  on  detachable 
"flip  tops,"  would  be  Implemented  one  year 
after  passage. 

FEW    ADVERSE    EFFECTS 

Therefore,  unlike  "ban  the  can"  proposals, 
my  bUl  would  absolutely  minimize  any  po- 
tential for  adverse  effects  on  the  Industry. 
And  the  benefits  would  be  virtually  as  great, 
as  energy  and  other  resource  savings  are 
nearly  as  great  from  recycling  cans  as  from 
refilling  bottles. 

As  I  said,  energy  conservation  is  the  biggest 
benefit  to  be  attained  through  a  national 
deposit  system.  Obviously,  we  will  not  save 
enough  energy  through  this  means  alone  to 
resolve  our  energy  crisis,  or  even  come  close 
to  that  goal.  But  it  is  a  start,  something 
which  can  be  done,  and  which  will  have 
measurable  results.  The  natural  gas  shortage 
this  winter  was  an  urgent  reminder  that 
we  need  this  kind  of  start — and  many  others 
which  win  cumulatively  result  in  very  sub- 
stantial total  conservation. 

Nobody  can  predict  with  absolute  accuracy 
the  amount  of  energy  which  will  be  caved 
through  my  legislation.  Many  studies  have 
been  performed,  with  varied  conclusions. 
Probably  the  most  comprehensive  study  is 
that  released  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration (PEA)  last  fall,  (see  bi,  Dec.  12,  1975) 

This  detailed  study  examines  three  major 
areas  of  potential  Impact  based  upon  pro- 
jected system  requirements  of  the  beverage 
Industry  by  1982  (the  baseline  year  for  which 
the  impacts  are  projected). 

The  projections  Indicate  that  without  a 
national  deposit  law,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  beverage  would  require  383  trU- 
lion  BTU's  of  energy,  $7.3  billion  in  capital 
investment,  and  369,000  jobs  with  a  total  of 
$4.1  billion  in  labor  earnings  in  1982. 

In  determining  impacts  of  beverage  con- 
tainer deposit  system,  the  FEA  study  makes 
use  of  two  illustrative  scenarios  which  fall 
within  what  FEA  considered  to  be  within 
the  broad   range  of  predictable   behavorlal 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

8  million  tons  of  them  are  discarded.  Bever- 
age containers  are  the  most  rapidly  growing 
segment  of  all  municipal  solid  waste,  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  over  10%  a  year.  Con- 
servative but  reliable  projections  estimate 
that  with  passage  of  national  deposit  legis- 
lation, this  country  would  be  able  to  reduce 
beverage  container  solid  waste  by  70%. 

In  this  way,  by  1980,  a  half  million  tons 
of  aluminum,  1.6  million  tons  of  steel,  and 
over  5  million  tons  of  glass  would  be  saved 
on  an  annual  basis.  This,  I  point  out  again, 
is,  in  addition  to  the  energy  savings,  pro- 
longing the  use  of  sanitary  landfills,  and 
litter  reduction. 

Your  industry,  of  course,  is  concerned 
about  the  capital  investments  which  would 
be  required  in  a  switch  to  a  deposit  system. 

CAPriAL   INVESTMENTS 

The  PEA  study  says  that  under  the  first 
scenario,  $820  million  in  capital  require- 
ments would  be  needed  with  the  deposit 
legislation.  The  second  scenario  projects 
about  a  $2  billion  increase.  These  are,  ad- 
mittedly, significant  flg\u-es. 

The  Impact  would  be  softened,  however, 
by  several  factors. 

First,  the  FEA  did  not  Include  in  its 
equation  the  reduced  capital  requirements  of 
certain  primary  suppliers,  such  as  the  energy 
sector. 

Second,  a  part  of  any  capital  expenditure 
is  recaptured  in  later  years  in  income  tax 
reductions  because  of  investment  depreci- 
ation. 

Third,  my  legislation  would  phase  in  a 
deposit  system  over  a  three  year  period,  so 
new  capital  investment  could  be  spread  over 
that  amount  of  time. 

Poiu-th,  the  most  substantial  new  capital 
requirements  would  come  about  only  with 
a  large-scale  shift  to  reflllable  bottles.  Al- 
though these  costs  would,  over  a  period  of 
time,  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
who  purchases  this  type  of  container,  that 
consumer  would  still  come  out  ahead  finan- 
cially. This  is  because  reflUables  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  the  most  economical  type 
of  beverage  container. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  economics  of 
using  reflUables  have  been  well  documented 
in  Vermont.  The  FEA  says  that,  .under  its 
two  scenarios,  consumer  savings  from  the 
use  of  reflllables  would  range  from  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  $2.6  billion  a  year. 

Your  industry  obviously  is  not  the  only 
source  of  waste  of  energy  and  other  re- 
sources. Therefore,  you  may  very  legitimately 
ask  why  you  are  so  often  singled  out  as  an 
example  of  waste  In  America.  It  is,  indeed, 
unfair  to  label  you  the  "bad  guys"  unless 
that  label  is  also  applied  to  vast  segments 
of  industry  and  the  public. 

You  may  well  ask:  "Why  don't  we  take 
meaningful  steps  to  Improve  fuel  efficiency 
of  automobiles?"  Why  don't  we  adopt  large 
scale  programs  to  recover  all  kinds  of  re- 
cyclable materials,  and  to  use  our  landfills 
and  even  sewage  treatment  plants  to  gen- 
erate methane?"  "Why  don't  we  conserve 
energy  by  providing  incentives  for  improv- 
ing home  Insulation?" 

The  list  of  questions  along  that  line  could 
go  on  at  length.  And  the  answer  is  simple. 
Yes.  we  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible with  a  wide  variety  of  substantive  steps 
to  conserve  our  energy  and  other  resources. 
We  should  start  with  the  steps  which  will 
involve  a  minimum  amount  of  true  sacrifice 
by  the  American  people.  And  we  should — 
we  must — be  prepared  to  adopt  more  strin- 
gent conservation  efforts  if  and  when  they 
become  necessary. 

A  deposit  system,  in  the  form  called  for 
by  my  bill,  is  one  of  the  steps  we  can  take 
with  minimum  sacrifice;  in  fact,  there  will 
be  financial  savings,  and  it  can  be  argued 
that  returning  beverage  containers  is  not  a 
sacrifice  at  all. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  the  only  action  we 
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should  take  in  the  name  of  conservation, 
but  it  is  something  which  can  be  accom- 
plished, with  measurable  benefits,  without 
lowering  our  standard  of  living  or  com- 
pounding the  nation's  economic  problems. 

It  is  a  big  step  for  your  industry,  but  for 
the  public  at  large,  the  benefits  will  clearly 
outweigh  the  Inconvenience.  Few  people 
rank  throwing  away  beverage  containers  as 
among  their  most  cherished  rights. 

Momentum  is  growing  rapidly  on  this  is- 
sue, and  for  the  reasons  outlined  In  this 
article,  I  believe  this  is  for  good  cause.  More 
states  and  municipalities  will  adopt  deposit 
systems,  and  sooner  or  later  Congress  will 
too. 

Nearly  50  members  of  Congress  have 
signed  on  to  my  bill,  a  very  large  number 
for  any  issue  which  is  more  controversial 
than  apple  pie.  A  great  many  more  will  vote 
for  it  when  it  reaches  the  floor — ^I  do  not 
know  for  certain  whether  proponents  have 
a   majority   yet,   but   we   are   growing. 

I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  your  views — 
particularly  if  you  have  any  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  bill  could  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive to  your  industry  without  sacrificing  its 
goals. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  In  yoixr 
best  interests  to  put  on  a  white  hat,  help 
to  put  this  legislation  in  the  best  possible 
form,  then  support  it. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COMMENDATORE 
ANDREW  TORREGROSSA,  SR. 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  join  with 
the  many  people  in  my  district  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  our  community,  Commend- 
atore  Andrew  Torregrossa,  Sr.,  who  will 
be  honored  by  the  Sons  of  Italy  on  the 
16tb  of  April.  Mr.  Torregrossa,  who  has 
just  celebrated  his  85th  birthday,  has 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  others  who, 
like  himself  when  he  emigrated  to  this 
country  almost  70  years  ago,  so  desper- 
ately needed  guidance  and  help. 

Commendatore  Torregrossa  came  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  16.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  directly  involved 
with  and  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  organizations  as  an  all 
Italian  Longshoremen's  Local,  the  Ital- 
ian Catholic  Union  in  the  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  of  which  he  was  the  Supreme 
Orator,  the  first  Italian  Plasterman's 
and  Hod  Carriers,  the  Citizens  of  Licata 
Society  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Anthony 
Torregrossa  Democratic  Club.  Through 
these  groups,  he  has  illustrated  time  and 
time  again  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
by  working  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions and  working  for  a  better  way  of 
life.  His  successes,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  labor,  made  him  most  popular 
among  his  fellow  countrymen  who  came 
tp  him  for  help. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  Sons  of 
Italy,  Verrazano  Lodge,  will  be  honoring 
Commendatore  Torregrossa,  for  he  has 
served  with  this  organization  since  1912, 
as  venerable,  grand  treasurer  and  su- 
preme delegate,  among  other  positions. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that 


Mr.  Torregrossa  has  received  the  praise 
and  honor  for  his  civic  and  religious 
duties  in  the  past.  For  example,  he  was 
conferred  by  the  Republic  of  Italy  as  a 
Member  of  the  Order  of  the  Italian  Star 
of  Solidarity  in  1957,  followed  by  the  title 
of  Commendatore  in  the  Order  of  Merit 
of  the  Republic  of  Italy  in  1967.  Only  7 
years  ago,  he  received  a  Papal  Decora- 
tion by  Pope  Paul  VI  initated  by  Cardinal 
Terrance  Cooke  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Equestrian  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
of  Jeruseleum,  and  was  elevated  as 
Knight  Commander  in  1972. 

Commendatore  Torregrossa's  list  of 
accomplishments  and  awards  for  com- 
munity and  religious  service  are  almost 
too  numerous  to  mention.  However,  each 
one  is  significant,  and,  it  must  be  said 
more  deserved  than  the  next.  Surely,  aU 
of  them  serve  as  testament  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  man. 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  learn  from 
hun.  Andrew  Torregrossa  believed  in 
America.  As  an  immigrant,  he  put  his 
faith  and  trust  in  this  coimtry  and  in- 
vested in  her  future.  As  a  result  of  this 
faith  as  weU  as  his  strength  and  forti- 
tude, he  became  successful  in  business 
establishing  the  Andrew  Torregrossa 
Realty  Holding  Corp.,  Andrew  Torre- 
grossa and  Sons.  Inc.,  and  Andrew  Tor- 
regrossa Securities. 

Most  importantly,  however,  these 
values  and  trust  have  been  pased  along 
to  his  children  and  his  10  great-grand- 
children who  will  long  carry  out  the  Tor- 
regrossa name  for  generations  to  come 
His  family  will  gather  with  the  many 
fnends  on  April  16th  to  honor  Andrew 
Torregrossa  and  to  them,  I  ofifer  my 
congratulations  and  respect. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  extend  to  Com- 
mendatore Andrew  Torregrossa  my 
thanks  on  behalf  of  all  who  have  bene- 
fited from  his  guidance  and  advice  We 
honor  him  and  offer  our  most  sincere 
respect.  He  has  proven  to  our  community 
If  not  the  country  that  men  still  care 
about  their  fellow  men  and  are  willing  to 
help.  Personally,  I  am  pleased  to  con- 
sider him  not  only  as  a  constituent,  but 
as  a  friend. 


LOBBYING  FOR  THE  B-1  BOMBER 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  battle 
over  the  budget  continues,  major  weap- 
ons systems  continue  to  be  a  matter  of 
significant  controversy.  As  a  body  the 
House  is  faced  with  the  need  to  choose 
between  those  that  are  a  needed  part  of  a 
strong  national  defense  structure,  and 
those  that  have  become  technological 
woriders  whose  marginal  defense  value  is 
limited,  but  whose  jobs  or  "public  works" 
value  continues  to  be  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Included  among  the  latter  is  the  B-1 
bomber,  as  heavily  lobbied  a  weapons 
program  as  any  we  have  seen.  The  en- 
closed article  outlines  the  need  to  rec- 


ognize an  extraneous  program  when  we 
see  one.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
carefully,  and  to  continue  to  oppose  this 
poor  expenditure  of  pubUc  money: 
The  Lobbying  for  the  B-1  Bomber 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
The  rallying  of  the  arms  lobby  around  the 
cause  of  the  B-i  bomber  is  a  stirring  demon- 
stration that  the  military-industrial  complex 
has  survived  the  embarrassments  of  the  past 
and  has  lost  none  of  its  prehensUe  vitality. 

At  issue  Is  the  most  expensive  single  weap- 
ons systems  ever  to  get  this  far.  The  B-1 
bomber  program  will  cost  an  estimated  $92 
billion,  maybe  over  $100  billion  if  past  cost 
overruns  are  a  guide.  Each  plane  will  cost 
from  $94  mlUlon  to  $117  million,  depending 
on  whether  one  relies  on  official  or  Independ- 
ent analysts. 

If  such  amounts  baffle  your  comprehension 
consider  that  the  price  of  a  single  B-1  bomber 
could  finance  the  operation  of  1,000  rural 
health  clinics  for  a  year  or,  if  you  prefer,  the 
construction  of  a  capacious  prison  in  each  of 
our  dozen  most  crime-ridden  states. 

Backers  of  the  B-1  say  it  will  assure  U  S 
supremacy  in  the  air  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture; opponents  say  it  is  already  obsolete  in 
a  strategic  world  dominated  by  interconti- 
nental missiles.  But  where  vast  expenditures 
are  involved,  arguments  on  the  merits  tend 
to  get  drowned  out  by  the  self-interests. 

Each  great  weapons  system  develops  by 
natural  law  an  aggressive  lobby  to  clear  its 
path.  The  process  by  which  pursuasion  and 
pressure  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  govern- 
ment process  has  been  honed  to  an  art  form- 
success  depends  as  much  on  political  influ- 
ence as  professional  competence. 

In  tlie  executive  suites  of  almost  all  the 
top  defense  contractors  are  retired  generals 
and  admirals  who  are  on  first-name  basis 
vrtth  the  Pentagon's  big  brass.  They  help  to 
sell  the  weapons  system  to  their  former  com- 
rades in  the  armed  forces.  At  the  critical 
stage,  the  campaign  becomes  focused  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Then  the  pressure  people  take  over — 
affable  lobbyists  who  know  the  right  people 
In  the  backrooms  of  Congress. 

Whether  the  B-l  program  should  be 
adopted  or  not,  based  on  the  merits,  has 
been  lost  in  the  lobbying  effort.  This  effort 
is  directed  by  the  prime  contractor,  Rockwell 
International,  on  mostly  extraneous,  pork- 
barreling,  log-rolling  arguments,  thus  dem- 
onstrating once  again  that  the  vulnerability 
to  well -financed  lobbies  is  the  Achilles  heel 
of  American  democracy.  From  our  own  In- 
vestigation, consider  these  findings: 

Rockwell  carefully  listed  the  members  of 
the  key  Senate  and  House  committees  in  a 
document  stamped  "Not  to  be  disclosed  to 
unauthorized  persons."  Next  to  each  mem- 
ber's name  is  a  list  of  the  companies  In  his 
district  that  have  received  subcontracts  from 
the  B-1  project.  Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R-N.J.), 
for  example,  has  a  $400,000  Bendix  subcon- 
tract in  his  state,  and  Rep.  Louis  Stokes,  (D- 
Ohlo),  has  $227,000  going  to  the  Cleveland 
Pneumatic  Company  in  his  district. 

When  Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham  (D-N.Y.), 
asked  for  the  basic  economic  facts  about  the 
B-1,  Rockwell  rushed  him  some  charts  that 
ignored  his  question  but  showed  how  the 
program  would  generate  45,000  Jobs  and  $2.3 
billion  in  business  for  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Rockwell  President  Robert  Anderson  has 
urged  all  the  firm's  119,000  employees  to 
write  their  congressmen  in  behalf  of  the  B-1, 
complete  with  stationery,  stamps  and  en- 
velopes. 

Rockwell  has  produced  a  film  touting  the 
B-1  and  has  distributed  it  to  various  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  Nowhere  in  the  film  is  it 
mentioned  that  Rockwell  was  the  producer. 

Key  Pentagon  officials  in  charge  of  the  B-1 
project  have  been  wined  and  dined  by  Rock- 
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well  at  its  Maryland  hunting  lodge.  The 
Pentagon's  former  research  chief,  Malcolm 
Currle,  was  fined  one  month's  pay  after  ac- 
cepting a  trip  to  Rockwell's  Bimlni  resort  as 
the  guest  of  Rockwell's  Robert  Anderson. 

llie  company  has  funneled  campaign  con- 
tributions to  18  key  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  commit- 
tees. It  also  conducted  a  newspaper  adver- 
tising bUtz  for  the  B-l  last  year. 

Holding  out  the  promise  of  70,000  new 
Jobs,  the  B-l  proponents  have  also  enlisted 
the  support  of  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  and  the  United  Auto  Workers.  Not 
mentioned  is  the  fact  that  the  Jobs  would  be 
only  temporary.  For  that  matter,  twice  as 
many  Jobs  would  be  created  by  spending 
the  same  money  on  housing  construction, 
say,  or  on  education. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  mean- 
whUe,  anticipates  that  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  B-l  system  could  be  several  billion  dol- 
lars higher  than  the  military  brass  are  pre- 
dicting. The  decision  whether  to  undertake 
this  massive  spending  wUl  rest  with  Presi- 
dent Carter,  who  has  promised  to  cut  mili- 
tary spending.  But  he  Is  not  likely  to  aban- 
don the  B-l  unless  the  Soviets  also  reduce 
their  military  build-up. 

When  the  idea  of  representative  govern- 
ment was  young,  it  was  feared  that  a  system 
subject  to  mass  opinion  and  accountable  to 
ordinary  people  would  be  unable  to  handle 
decisions  requiring  wisdom.  Subsequent  his- 
tory, however,  showed  that  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  democracy  usually  produced  wiser 
decisions  than  the  pompous  cogitations  of 
the  elite. 

What  has  yet  to  be  proved,  as  goverrunent 
largesse  grows  and  spreads,  is  whether  the 
thin,  wide-flung  forces  representing  com- 
mon sense  and  the  general  Interest  can 
withstand  the  concentrated  forces  that  press 
the  catise  of  their  own  purse.  The  case  of 
Rockwell  International  and  Its  allied  mer- 
cenaries is  furnishing  a  test. 


RETAINING  OUR  NATION'S  PRIME 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7,  I  introduced  H.R.  4569.  a  bill 
which  addresses  the  problems  of  retain- 
ing our  Nation's  prime  agricultural  land. 
I  have  been  extremely  pleased  with  the 
support  this  legislation  has  received  from 
many  Members  of  Congress.  Yesterday. 
I  reintroduced  this  legislation  along  with 
several  cosponsors.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  interest  in  this  bill  is  tied  closely  to 
the  many  problems  our  agricultural  land 
is  currently  facing.  Soil  erosion,  urban 
sprawl,  and  skyrocketing  land  costs  are 
a  few  of  the  current  problems  that  pose 
a  real  threat  to  the  continued  existence 
of  our  family  farms. 

Recently,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
amount  of  national  publicity  on  the  is- 
sue of  our  diminishing  level  of  good  farm 
land. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  two  recent  articles  deal- 
ing with  some  of  these  issues: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  29.   1977) 

Cropland  Under  Urban-Sprawl  Attack 
(By  Richard  J.  Cattanl) 

Omaha,  Nebraska. — America's  foremost 
land-use  challenge — the  loss  of  prime  crop- 
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land  to  suburban  house -lots  and 
getting  closer  scrutiny  at  federal, 
local  levels. 

No  overnight  breakthrough  In 
loss  of  farmland  to  urban  sprawl  is 
according  to  rural  land-use  experts. 

But  the  rising  awareness  of  the 
experiments  In  controlling  urban 
in  preserving  cropland,  are  general 
hope    that   prime    farmland    losses 
curbed. 

Total  cropland  in  the  U.S.  has 
creasing,  but  prime  lands  have  bee  i 
ing — lost  mostly  to  urban  sprawl — as 
lands  have  been  brought  into  use 

But  among  positive  signs  noted 
cent  land-use  symposium  here  of 
Conservation  Society  of  America,  a 

Congress  is  warming  up  to  farml4nd 
ervatlon.  The  House  is  considering 
stration  bill  that  would  fund  specia: 
in  critical  farm-loss  areas  around 
try.  President  Carter  is  expected 
close  look  at  the  Issue,  too.  And 
Department  of  Agriculture  has 
nationwide  farmland-mapping  effort 
tlfy  Imperiled  areas. 

States   are   trying   a   variety   of 
preservation  measures.  Three-fourths 
states  have  passed  at  least  some 
already. 

New   Jersey,    which   has   been   lollng 
farm  on  the  average  of  every  three 
attempting    a    test    program    in 
County.  The  state  will  spend  $5 
fund  a  permanent  farmland 
ing  farmers  the  difference  between 
ues  as  cropland  and  as  housing,  or 
velopment  in  exchange  for  a  guarantee 
the   land   be  kept   under   agricultural 
ductlon. 

Iowa's  Black  Hawk  County  has 
with  a  zoning  scheme  to  control 
Housing  development  is  allowed  to 
at  a  steady  pace  In  the  county — 
development    is    now     occurring 
deemed  suitable   for  such   land 
the  vast  majority  of  land  in  the 
mains    in    agricultural    productlo  i 
Janice    Clark.    Black    Hawk   Count 
administrator. 

C'll'UfS  ARE  HELPING 

Some  farmers  are  getting  an 
the  cities. 

Only  recently  are  cities  noting 
controlled  growth  costs  them  money 

Crystal  Lake.  Illinois,  near  Chlcag( 
study  of  the  hidden  costs  of  growtl 
schools,  added  sewer  lines)  and  < 
was  charging  developers  only  a 
their  fair  share  of  service  costs  to 
munlty. 

"We've  been  subsidizing  the  . 

the  cities  and  close-in  suburbs,"  say  5 
Lake  Councilman  Michael  Hlnebai 
should  promote  redevelopment  of  a 
already   have   sewers    and   schools. 
Lake's  solution  was  to  hike  service 
developers  13-fold. 

Chicago's   planning  department 
city  could  easUy  add  another  2  _ 
dents,  for  a  total  of  5  million,  by 
land  within  Its  limits.  Instead,  th 

expected    to    continue    losing 

housing  developments  on  farmlani 
region. 

Omaha,    which    has    suburb 

powers  lacking  in  Chicago,  is 

deal  with  farmland  loss  by  halting 
ment  in  a  farmland  belt  that  rings 

The  Omaha  City  Council  is 
city  master  plan  which  would  .. 
use  of  nonfarmland  close  in  the 
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WHEKE  LANS  GOES 

The  U.S.  has  been  "losing"  2  mill 
a    year    of    first-rate    farmland    dlL. 
urban  sprawl  for  housing,  shopping 
and  highways.  Another  2  million 
lost  indirectly  due  to  "leapfrogging 
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off  farmland  from  effective  crop -use  by  de- 
velopment. 

One  million  acres  a  year  is  lost  to  water 
projects  for  recreation,  irrigation,  or  power. 
Hence,  5  million  acres  of  U.S.  farmland  a  year 
are  being  taken  out  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

While  much  land  has  been  lost  to  farming 
in  recent  years,  land  elsewhere  was  brought 
into  production,  keeping  the  U.S.  cropland 
total  at  about  the  same  400  mlllon  acres.  In 
fact,  between  1968  and  1975,  cropland  har- 
vested actually  increased  by  10  percent, 
while  the  total  supply  of  cropland  declined 
by  the  same  flgnire. 

But  farmers  may  have  brought  marginal 
land  into  production,  increasing  the  chances 
of  soil  erosion  and  scrimping  on  good  land- 
use  practices,  like  conservation  and  crop 
rotation. 

Still,  some  70  million  acres  of  potential 
prime  farmland  are  available  for  crops,  says 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS) .  In 
all,  about  100  million  acres  of  good  farmland 
could  be  tapped  for  crops,  says  Norman  A. 
Berg,  SCS  associate  administrator — or 
enough  to  offset  the  current  farmland  loss 
rate  for  20  years. 
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[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mar.  21, 

1977] 
Gaining  Momentum:  A  Drive  To  Stop  Sub- 
urban Sprawl 

States  and  communities  in  growing  num- 
bers are  clamping  down  on  how  owners  of 
rural  and  recreational  land  can  use  their 
property. 

The  drive  reflects  an  increasing  concern 
over  the  effects  of  population  growth — par- 
ticularly the  spread  of  the  suburbs — and  of 
damage  to  the  environment. 

Behind  this  concern  Is  the  continuing  loss 
of  valuable  farmland,  marshes,  beaches  and 
scenic  beauty  spots  that  are  bulldozed,  paved 
over  or  fenced  In  each  year. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates 2  million  acres  of  farmland  disappear 
annually  before  advancing  urban  sprawl.  Cal- 
ifornia's Santa  Clara  Valley  lost  140,000  prime 
acres  between  1950  and  1970.  In  Iowa  alone, 
about  25,000  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land — 
some  of  the  most  fertile  In  the  world — are 
lost  each  year. 

Resort  developers  rapidly  are  covering  the 
nation's  remaining  open  beaches  with  condo- 
miniums, motels  and  restaurants.  Marsh- 
lands necessary  for  sustaining  fish,  waterfowl 
and  aquatic  animals  are  being  filled  In  for 
housing  subdivisions  and  shopping  centers. 
demands  by  public 

Alarmed  at  this  loss,  the  public  now  Is 
demanding  a  greater  role  in  determining  how 
private  property  Is  used.  Some  examples: 

Walworth  County  in  southeastern  Wiscon- 
sin has  adopted  a  plan  limiting  the  use  of 
fertile  land  to  farming.  It  also  protects  rec- 
reational areas  and  restricts  checkerboard 
development  by  requiring  that  individual 
land  purchases  be  at  least  35  acres  in  size. 

California  has  enacted  a  law  that  Is  sharply 
curtailing  commercial  development  along  the 
State's  scenic  1.027-mlle  coastline. 

Hawaii  is  trying  to  block  the  ouster  of 
tenants  from  farmland  upon  which  the  owner 
wants  to  erect  housing,  a  more  profitable  use. 

Suffolk  County  on  New  York's  Long  Island 
is  purchasing  "development"  rights  from 
farmers  to  preserve  the  land.  When  a  farmer 
surrenders  his  right  to  develop  his  property 
commercially,  he  is  paid  the  difference  be- 
tween the  land's  agricultural  value  and  its 
assessed  tax  value. 

Experts  believe  that  such  land-use  con- 
trols, as  they  are  called,  eventually  will  gov- 
ern the  utilization  of  almost  all  land  in 
the  country.  Most  movement  is  occufflng 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  but  Congress 
and  the  Administration  also  have  expressed 
Interest  in  greater  land  regulation. 


FIERCE   RESISTANCE 

While  some  land-owners  are  strong  advo- 
cates of  controls,  many  fiercely  resist  any 
effort  to  give  the  general  public  power  over 
private  property. 

Says  J.  Vernon  Martin,  president  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America:  "Land 
use  is  a  very  controversial  subject.  It  relates 
to  a  person  who  lives  under  the  free-enter- 
prise system,  and  he  resents  or  resists  being 
told  how  to  use  or  dispose  of  his  land." 

Because  land  ownership  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  dreams  of  Americans,  fights  over 
land-use  control  are  emotion-charged  and 
often  end  up  with  battles  In  the  courts. 

Controversy  is  most  intense  in  areas  with 
the  greatest  population  density  and  the 
least  open  land.  In  Hawaii,  for  example,  a 
shortage  of  land  is  a  growing  problem  de- 
spite passsige  of  perhaps  the  nation's  tough- 
est legislation  governing  use. 

Fred  Trotter,  trustee  of  the  Campbell  Es- 
tate, one  of  the  Islands'  largest  land-owners, 
warns  of  chaos  unless  Hawaii's  land  prob- 
lems are  solved.  "I  want  out,"  he  says.  "The 
first  people  they  shoot  In  a  revolution  are 
landowners." 

Landowners  in  urban  areas  long  ago  sur- 
rendered some  control  over  their  property 
with  the  advent  of  zoning  laws,  planning 
commissions,  deed  restrictions  and  building 
codes.  Now  these  restrictions  on  property  are 
applied  with  increasing  frequency  to  rural 
land  as  well. 

World  food  shortages,  for  example,  have 
shifted  the  emphasis  on  land-use  planning 
from  protecting  city  neighborhoods  and 
scenic  areas  to  the  preservation  of  farm- 
land. 

The  energy  crisis  also  has  heightened  con- 
cern over  the  loss  of  open  land.  Taken  to- 
gether, current  proposals  for  new  power 
plants,  strip  mines,  oil-shale  plants,  coal- 
gasification  projects  and  related  facilities 
would  require  a  land  area  the  size  of  Mis- 
souri If  all  were  built. 

strip  mining  hit 

At  a  recent  congressional  bearing  In 
Washington,  a  group  of  Illinois  faurmers 
asked  the  Government  to  ban  strip  mining 
on  agrlcultiu-al  land.  Robert  Masterson,  zon- 
ing administrator  for  Knox  County,  111., 
said  coal  reserves  underlie  61  percent  of  the 
county  and  that  strip  mining  threatens  to 
destroy  284,000  acres  of  farmland. 

William  M.  Johnson,  an  official  with  the 
federal  Soil  Conservation  Service,  warns: 
"We  are  facing  a  squeeze  in  productive  capa- 
bility only  a  few  years  from  now.  We  have 
very  little  time  in^  which  to  build  a  protec- 
tive fence  around  our  cropland  or  lose  It  for 
all  time." 

Because  many  major  cities  grew  from 
rural  villages,  some  of  the  best  farmland 
surrounds  urban  centers.  Usually  flat  and 
well  drained,  this  prime  farmland  Is  highly 
prized  by  developers  who  can  offer  a  strug- 
gling farmer  quick  riches. 

In  Indiana,  farmers  who  might  receive 
$1,500  to  $2,500  per  acre  for  land  sold  for 
agriculture  are  selling  the  same  land  to 
developers  for  $10,000  to  $25,000.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  sell,  a  farmer  may  see  his  tax  bill 
escalate  because  of  the  higher  market  value 
of  his  land.  This  trend  has  converted  some 
farmers  into  supporters  of  restrictions  on 
their  property,  provided  they  can  get  pro- 
tection from  higher  taxes. 

Dairy  farmer  Charles  McLaughlin  of  Brltt. 
la.,  favors  land-control  laws,  even  though 
he  has  reservations  about  turning  over  con- 
trol of  his  land  to  the  State.  "Farmers  are 
rugged  individualists  by  nature,  and  they 
oppose  any  controls  that  would  Interfere 
with  free  use  of  their  land,"  he  sasrs.  "But 
when  we  see  our  land  being  diverted  Into 
nonagrlcultural  uses — the  often  wasteful. 
Irreversible  diversion  of  food-producing 
land — ^we  began  to  see  we  need  some  kind  of 
land-use  policy." 
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This  attitude  also  Is  prevalent  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  where  a  tug  of  war  is  going  on 
between  developers  who  want  to  provide 
shopping  centers  and  subdivisions  and  those 
who  want  to  preserve  the  horserbreedlng 
farms  surrounding  the  city. 

"We're  feeling  the  pressure  and  we're 
starting  to  develop  a  growth-planning  sys- 
tem," says  Frank  Mattone,  Lexington  plan- 
ning director.  "Land-use  control  is  essential." 

Because  of  the  heavy  loss  of  prime  agrlcul- 
t\iral  acreage,  almost  every  State  in  the  U.S. 
now  has  some  program  aimed  at  preserving 
farmland.  The  most  popular  method  is  to 
grant  preferential  tax  treatment  to  farmers 
whose  land  has  Increased  In  value  because 
of  Its  proximity  to  urban  development — 
typically,  basing  the  tax  rate  strictly  on  the 
agricultural  value  of  the  land. 

Land-planning  advocates  argue,  however, 
that  preferential  tax  treatment  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem. 

"Farmland-assessment  programs  have 
slowed  down  the  rate  of  development,  but 
in  many  States  lower  taxes  are  still  not  suf- 
ficient incentive  to  farmers,"  says  Betty  Wil- 
son, assistant  commissioner  of  New  Jersey's 
department  of  environment  protection. 
"While  farmers  gain  some  from  such  pro- 
grams, there  is  still  a  larger  chunk  of  money 
awaiting  them  if  they  sell  to  developers." 

TAX  BREAKS  OPPOSED 

Local  governments  often  oppose  tax  breaks 
for  farmers.  Kent  Shelhamer,  Pennsylvania's 
secretary  of  agriculture,  had  this  comment: 
"Our  program  of  reduced  taxation  for  farm- 
ers has  not  worked  out  as  well  as  we  would 
have  liked  It.  Some  commissioners  are  not 
In  favor  of  preferential  tax  treatment  for 
farmers  because  It  holds  down  the  county's 
tax  base." 

In  Florida's  Orange  County,  which  Is  los- 
ing citrus  acreage  at  the  rate  of  2,000  to  3,000 
per  year,  county  extension  director  Henry  F. 
Swanson  says  local  government  officials  fre- 
quently deny  preferential  tax  treatment  to 
farmers  because  development  of  the  land 
would  bring  in  more  tax  dollars. 

With  encroachment  continuing,  more 
State  and  local  governments  are  develop- 
ing other  programs  to  preserve  farmland. 
New  York  State,  for  Instance,  has  been  des- 
ignating farm  areas  as  agriculture  districts 
since  1971.  Once  in  a  district,  farmers  are 
entitled  to  preferential  tax  treatment  and 
are  subject  to  fewer  restrictions  than  urban 
landowners  who  must  comply  with  local 
building  codes,  deed  restrictions  and  other 
limitations. 

LONG  island's  ANSWER 

Proponents  of  controls  believe  programs 
such  as  one  enacted  by  Suffolk  County  on 
Long  Island  can  provide  farmers  with  long- 
range  protection  against  urbanization.  Con- 
cerned that  it  had  lost  two  thirds  of  Its 
farmland  to  development  over  the  past  25 
years,  the  county  embarked  on  a  farm- 
preservation  program  that  involves  purchas- 
ing the  development  rights  of  farmlands.  The 
price  of  development  rights  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  land  and  the  agricultural  value.  Farm- 
ers retain  physical  ownership  of  the  land 
but  cannot  do  anything  but  farm  it.  Pur- 
chasers acquire  the  land  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  property  must  continue 
In  its  present  agricultural  use.  An  obstacle 
to  the  program  is  the  relatively  large  amount 
of  money  it  takes.  Last  September.  Suffolk 
County  approved  an  appropriation  of  21  mil- 
lion dollars  to  buy  development  rights. 

With  a  modest  program  of  restrictions.  New 
Jersey  has  slowed  a  decline  in  farmland  after 
losing  440.000  acres  from  1957  to  1967.  From 
1967  to  the  present.  New  Jersey  farmland  has 
decreased  95,000  acres.  One  method  involves 
the  spending  of  5  million  dollars  normally 
budgeted  for  acquisition  of  open  space  to 
purchase  development  rights  from  farmers. 

In  Iowa.  Black  Hawk  County  has  a  land- 
control  plan  based  on  the  productivity  of  the 
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soil.  Good  land  is  reserved  for  farming  and 
poor  land  for  recreation  and  development. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  five  other  counties 
in  the  Iowa  Northland  Regional  Council  of 
Governments  are  expected  to  adopt  a  "soil 
mapping"  plan  similar  to  the  one  in  Black 
Hawk  County.  "In  some  areas  people  are  lit- 
erally shot  over  zoning  arguments,  but  we've 
had  zoning  for  20  years  and  it  is  pretty  well 
accepted  here,"  says  Hugh  Copeland,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  council. 

Land-use  controls  also  are  being  employed 
to  protect  scenic  and  environmentally  sen- 
sitive areas.  New  York,  for  ejcample,  now  bars 
development  on  coastal  wetlands  unless  the 
owner  can  prove  economic  hardship.  Before 
implementation  of  Its  Tidal  Wetlands  Act  in 
1973,  New  York  lost  an  estimated  7.000  to 
10.000  acres  of  tidal  wetlands  over  a  20-year 
period.  Since  1973,  only  100  acres  have  been 
lost. 

While  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  to  preserve  farmland, 
scenic  and  environmentally  sensitive  areas, 
other  aspects  of  land-use  controls  are 
more  controversial.  Critics  argue  that  con- 
trols often  protect  those  who  already  own 
property,  rather  than  the  community  at 
large. 

A  restrictive  program  in  Eastlake,  Ohio, 
made  the  headlines  in  1976  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  residents'  rights  to 
vote  down  a  developer's  plan  to  place  a  high- 
rise  apartment  complex  for  senior  citizens 
and  low-income  families  In  the  town. 

There  is  concern  that  California's  law  pro- 
tecting the  coastline  will  be  used  to  exclude 
newcomers  from  acquiring  property.  One 
State  senator,  David  Robertl  of  Hollywood, 
calls  the  law  the  "Elite  Neighborhoods  and 
Enhancement  Act  of  1976"  because  it  pro- 
tects existing  ownerships. 

STOPPING    GROWTH 

Critics  also  complain  that  advocates  of  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  land  are  employing 
environmental-protection  laws  to  stop  rather 
than  control  growth.  With  such  laws,  envi- 
ronmentalists can  snarl  a  development  proj- 
ect in  red  tape  and,  in  some  cases,  litigate  It 
to  death  In  the  courts. 

Environmentalists  recently  blocked  a  pro- 
posed 500-million-dollar  petrochemical  com- 
plex on  the  Sacramento  River  near  San  Fran- 
cLsco  and  a  dam  in  Tennessee.  Environmental 
laws  also  have  been  used  to  block  numerous 
energy-related  projects  around  the  country. 

Some  environmentalists  fear  the  use  of 
laws  to  halt  growth  could  create  a  back- 
lash. Says  Ann  R.  Jennings,  an  official  of  the 
South  Carolina  Sierra  Club:  "When  you  are 
fiush  and  you  have  plenty  of  money  and  jobs 
floating  in  by  the  thousands.  It  is  easier  to 
talk  In  terms  of  limiting  your  economic 
growth.  The  environment  is  a  lot  like  the 
arts.  It  is  something  you  do  when  you  are 
rich." 

For  this  reason,  land-control  advocates  see 
little  chance  that  the  Government  wUl  adopt 
a  nationwide  land-use  program  until  the 
economy  improves  and  land  becomes  much 
more  scarce. 

Comments  Richard  C.  Longmire,  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts: "The  American  f)eople  react  to  crisis. 
There  won't  be  anything  like  a  land  crisis 
for  20  to  30  years  when  people  get  hungry." 


NATIONAL  NEWS  COUNCIL   CON- 
DEMNS DOCUDRAMAS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  providing  my  colleagues  with  back- 
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ground  information  on  NBC's  3 -hour 
smear  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  I 
have  shown  over  and  over  again  with 
documentary  evidence  that  NBC  lied  and 
distorted  the  facts  in  its  anti-McCarthy 
pseudo-history. 

NBC  calls  its  pseudo -history  "Docu- 
dramas."  The  prestigious  National  News 
Council  has  now^  underscored  the  major 
point  that  I  was  making.  "Docudramas" 
distort  history  in  accordance  with  the 
bias  of  the  writer,  but  pretend  to  be  ac- 
curate reenactments  of  a  historical  in- 
cident. 

The  conservative  writer,  William  A. 
Rusher,  himself  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional News  Council,  wrote  about  the 
condemnation  of  "Docudramas"  in  his 
March  30, 1977,  column.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  share  this  column  with  my 
colleagues : 

The  Conservative  Advocate  ;  The  Dangers  in 

"Docudramas" 

(By  William  A.  Rusher) 

Des  Moines. — The  National  News  Council, 
at  its  meeting  here,  added  Its  respected  voice 
to  the  others  that  have  recently  been  raised 
against  the  dangers  inherent  in  television 
"docudramas." 

The  word  "docudrama"  was  coined  not  long 
ago  to  describe  a  hybrid  creature,  half  docu- 
mentary and  half  drama,  that  recently  made 
its  appearance  on  America's  television 
screens.  The  worst  example  to  date  of  the 
abuses  to  which  the  form  is  subject  was 
"Tail  Gunner  Joe."  a  heavily  flctlonallzed 
biography  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy of  Wisconsin,  which  ran  for  three 
hours  on  the  NBC  television  network  one 
Sunday  evening  not  long  ago,  and  broke  all 
existing  records  for  sheer  nimibers  of  outright 
lies  artfully  packaged  to  resemble  truth. 

(I  owe  an  apology,  by  the  way,  to  the 
American  Express  Company,  which  I  listed 
in  an  earlier  column  on  the  subject,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  "Tall  Gunner  Joe.")  Amer- 
ican Express  says  it  sponsored  a  one-minute 
news  summary  that  happened  to  appear  dur- 
ing a  commercial  break  in  the  "docudrama," 
but  assures  me  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
"Tail  Gunner  Joe"  itself. 

Having  served  as  one  of  the  few  conserva- 
tive members  of  the  National  News  Council 
at  Its  foundation,  four  years  ago,  as  a  non- 
governmental critic  (and  defender)  of  Amer- 
ica's lustily  free  print  and  electronic  media, 
I  knew  my  colleagues  well  enough  to  be  sure 
their  judgment  would  not  be  swayed,  one 
way  or  the  other,  by  their  personal  opinions 
on  the  controversial  McCarthy. 

To  stress  that  I  wanted  to  focus  their  at- 
tention on  the  generic  problems  Inherent 
in  "docudramas,"  and  not  at  all  on  the 
merits  (if  any)  of  "Tail  Gunner  Joe,"  I 
brought  the  question  before  the  Council's 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee  (which  is 
speciflcally  concerned  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  media)  rather  than  its 
Grievance  Conunittee  (which  receives  and 
passes  upon  specific  complaints  of  alleged 
abuses  by  the  media ) . 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  both  the  Committee 
and  then  the  Council  as  a  whole  saw  the 
point  and  voted  unanimously  to  sound  the 
alarm.  The  Council's  statement  noted  the 
problem  "with  deep  concern,"  explaining: 
"These  are  dramas,  purportedly  based  on  fact, 
written  and  produced  not  by  journali.sts  but 
by  dramatists,  as  entertainment  in  the  broad 
sense.  Because  .  .  .  they  appear  under  the 
general  umbrella  of  the  same  broadcast  or- 
ganizations that  also  present  news  and  docu- 
mentaries, the  dangers  of  public  confusion 
and  historical  revisionism  or  inaccuracy  are 
considerable,  particularly  because  the  needs 
of  drama  may  tend  to  take  priority  over  jour- 
nalistic    standards  .  .  .  The     Council     ex- 
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presses  Its  concern  and  urges  that 

vision    networlcs    take    this 

serious    consideration,    going 

routine  disclaimers,  to  assure  a  proper 

gard  for  factual  and  historical  ace  iracy.' 

For  the  time  being,  no  doubt,  tje 
wood  writers  who  are  grinding  out 
will  content  themselves  with 
facts  to  ennoble  the  liberals'  heroes 
lln  and  Eleanor")    and  smear  the 
enemies  ("Tall  Gunner  Joe) — that 
command  of  what  Bill  Buckley 
Zeitgeist":  the  spirit  of  the  times 
no    one    suppose    the    infection 
there — any  more  than  the  presldenc; 
being  imperial  when  Richard  Nlxoi  i 
hands  on  It.  If  this  sort  of  abuse 
resisted,  we  can  all  expect  to  see, 
later,     a     "docudrama '     depicting 
Luther  King,  Jr.  as  a  self-intoxlckted 
portunlst   who   liked    to   fool   arouad 
white   women   and   cynically   allied 
with  known  Communists.  Ah,  wha 
Ing   and   gnashing   of   teeth   there 
then!  The  television  networks  ougl^t 
dress  themselves  seriously  to  this 
right  now,  before  their  medium  lises 
ever    what    reputation    it    has    for 
and  truth. 
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APPROVED  BUT  UNFUNDED  C  ANCER 
RESEARCH  PROJECTS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 
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Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
Thursday's  Congressional  Recoi 
ing  debate  on  the  Biomedical 
Extension  Act  of  1977,  there 
the  unfunded  approvals  from 
tional  Cancer  Institute.  They 
worth  your  review.  Each  line 
a  project  application.  There  are 
them.  The  total  figure  needed 
these  amounts  to  $126,362,000 
recurring  pattern  as  I 
years  ago. 

Nine  hundred   people   will 
cancer  today. 

It  is  not  within  their  lifetime 
cure  for  cancer  will  have  been 

Three  years  ago  there  were 

approved,  but  unfunded,  projects 
The  hopes  of  900  people  who  di( 
may  have  been  shattered  upon 
funding  decision  made  3  years 

The  lives  of  900  people  who  maj 
a  day  three  years  from  now  may  b« 
in  these  project  applications, 
of  them,  and  for  them,  is 
hands. 

For  the  Record  I  attach  tw( 
articles  which  I  came  across 
related  to  cancer  research: 
[Prom  the  Colimibus  (Oa.)  Ledger- 
Apr.  3, 1977) 
Headway  on  Cancer  Reporte  » 
Sarasota,    Fla. — Although     the 
far  from  won,  a  leader  in  the  fight 
cancer    said    Saturday    there    is    ca 
"reasonable  optimism"  that  scientist  i 
tually  will  learn  how  to  control  and 
the  disease. 

"In  short,  the  problem  is  now 
and  approachable  and  it  begins  to 
the  most  skeptical  and  sophisticated 
logical  scientists  like  an  ultimately 
problem,"  said  Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  pre, 
the  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering  Cancel 
In  New  York. 
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"This  is  in  itself  a  great  change  from  the 
situation  Just  a  few  years  back." 

But  Thomas,  expanding  on  an  opening 
address  he  made  to  an  American  Cancer 
Society  seminar,  which  he  heads,  said  that 
the  field  is  filled  with  uncertainties,  with 
much    basic    research    yet    to   be    done. 

Thomas  said  there  are  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent fields  that  offer  great  promise  in  the 
cancer  fight.  One,  he  said,  is  the  effort  to  find 
biological  substances  that  signal  to  the  doc- 
tor if  cancer  cells  exist,  and  what  kind. 

A  panel  of  scientists  reported  on  different 
aspects  of  that  work  Saturday. 

Dr.  David  Baltimore,  Nobel  laureate  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
said  a  certain  enzyme  called  terminal  trans- 
ferase is  useful  in  differentiating  between 
different  types  of  leukemia  so  doctors  can 
better  plan  treatment. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 

Apr.  3,  1977] 

Tests  Zero  In  on  Approach:    Tailor -Made 

Cancer  Therapy  Near? 

(By  JaneE.  Brody) 

Sarasota,  Pla. — ^Researchers  reported  here 
Saturday  they  are  beginning  to  zero  In  on 
special  characteristics  of  cancer  cells  that 
can  be  used  to  test  for  or  predict  the  most 
effective  approach  to  treatment. 

These  characteristics  can  help  to  distin- 
guish between  patients  whose  cancers  ap- 
pear identical  microscopically  but  in  fact 
have  important  biological  differences — and 
different  responses  to  various  treatments. 

Accordingly,  it  should  be  possible  to  tailor- 
make  treatments  to  improve  the  siwvival 
chances  of  individual  patients,  the  research- 
ers said.  One  distinguishing  character  al- 
ready has  been  used  to  plan  the  therapy  of 
some  patients,  with  encouraging  results  so 
far. 

The  new  studies  provide  factual  support 
for  what  many  cancer  specialists  have  long 
believed — that  among  any  group  of  patients 
with  one  type  of  cancer,  say  breast  cancer, 
there  are  likely  to  be  important  c-ifferences 
in  the  cancer  cells  of  the  Individual  patients 
that,  in  part,  determine  their  survival 
chances  following  a  particular  type  of 
therapy. 

Doctors  long  have  pondered  why  some 
patients  do  extremely  well  and  others  with 
seemingly  the  same  cancer  do  not,  although 
they  are  receiving  the  same  therapy.  The 
characteristics  described  here  represent  part 
of  the  attempt  to  find  out  why  this  happens. 

Two  scientists.  Dr.  David  Baltimore,  a 
Nobel  Prize-winning  virologist  from  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  Dr. 
Stuart  F.  Schlossman,  chief  of  tumor  immu- 
nology at  the  Sidney  Parber  Cancer  Insti- 
tute In  Boston,  described  three  so-called  bio- 
logical markers  that  help  to  differentiate 
between  leukemia  cells  that  may  otherwise 
appear  identical  to  or  show  similarities  to 
outwardly  different  cancers. 

One  Is  an  enzyme  called  TDT  (for  terminal 
deoxynucleotidyl  transferase)  and  two  are 
cell  surface  molectUes  designated  as  HTL  and 
la.  Antibodies  can  be  prepared  against  each 
of  these  substances  to  enable  doctors  to  de- 
termine which  patients  have  them  and  which 
don't,  and  use  this  Information  to  predict 
the  most  effective  treatments  for  each. 

A  third  researcher,  Dr.  Sydney  E.  Salmon, 
director  of  the  University  of  Arizona  Cancer 
Center  In  Tucson,  described  a  new  technique 
of  isolating  and  growing  the  relatively  few 
cells  within  a  cancer  that  are  the  apparent 
"true  villains" — the  ones  that  can  spread  and 
establish  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Salmon  said  he  can  then  use  these  test 
tube  colonies  of  malignant  cells  to  test  vari- 
ous drugs  or  radiation  therapy  and  select 
the  treatment  that  is  likely  to  be  most  ef- 
fective against  the  patient's  cancer. 
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FEEDING  THE  CROCODILE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently read  three  disturbing  reports,  the 
facts  of  which  should  cause  alarm  in  the 
highest  circles  of  our  Government.  These 
articles,  by  and  about  Mr.  Miles  Costick, 
detail  the  export  of  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  technology  to  the  Communist 
regimes  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Red  China. 

While  I  believe  that  few  Americans  or 
national  leaders  would  endorse  the  sale 
of  complex  military  technology  directly 
to  the  Soviets  or  other  Communists,  many 
of  our  leading  computer  companies — in- 
cluding IBM,  Control  Data,  Sperry-Rand, 
UNTVAC,  Honeywell,  and  General  Elec- 
tric— have  entered  into  commercial 
agreements  which  have  the  same  effect. 
One  might  naturally  ask  how  this  has 
been  permitted  to  happen?  The  answer 
is  frighteningly  simple:  The  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State  and  the 
National  Security  Council  have  approved 
the  sale  by  these  companies  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  sophisticated  computers, 
peripheral  equipment,  and  manufactur- 
ing expertise  to  the  Communists.  During 
the  last  4  years,  American  companies 
have  sold  the  Soviet  Union  alone  more 
than  $300  million  worth  of  advanced 
computer  equipment. 

And  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  Late  last 
year,  permission  was  granted  to  Control 
Data  by  the  National  Security  Council  to 
sell  the  Soviet  Union  the  Cyber  73  com- 
puter system.  Control  Data  received  $6 
million  in  the  deal  and  the  Soviets  re- 
ceived a  10-  to  15-year  boost  in  their 
military  capability.  In  this  Congress- 
man's mind,  that  was  far  from  being  an 
even  trade. 

Red  China  is  to  benefit  from  our 
knowledge  as  well.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  to  receive  a  computer  which  is 
used  in  the  United  States  for  antisub- 
marine warfare,  nuclear  weapons  calcu- 
lations, and  large  phase-array  radar  sys- 
tems that  track  ICBM's.  On  October  12, 
1976,  the  National  Security  Council  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  two  Control  Data 
Cyber  172  computer  systems.  Again,  Con- 
trol Data  made  $6  million  on  the  deal  and 
the  Red  Chinese  advanced  their  com- 
puter technology  by  leaps  and  boimds. 
And  again,  America  got  the  short  end  of 
the  deal. 

These  sales  were  approved  in  spite  of 
the  objections  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  ERDA  that  these  computer 
systems  were  suitable  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons calculations. 

As  Mr.  Costick  explains,  computers  are 
essential  to  all  aspects  of  modem  warfare. 
They  are  used  for  navigation  and  weap- 
ons guidance  in  modern  missiles,  aircraft, 
tanks,  high  performance  satellite-based 
surveillance  systems,  ABM  defense  sys- 
tems, and  submarines.  Mr.  Costick  cor- 
rectly observes  that  "without  computers, 
modem  weapons  systems  could  not  be 
built,  integrated,  tested,  deployed,  kept 
combat-ready,  or  operated." 

The  national  policy  which  allows  for 
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the  sale  of  American  technology  to  our 
Commimist  enemies  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  suicidal.  These  companies — 
using  the  name  of  free  enterprise — are 
helping  our  avowed  enemies  toward  their 
goal  of  eliminating  free  enterprise.  Our 
national  leaders — using  the  name  of 
mutual  security — are  arming  our  enemies 
and  helping  them  toward  their  goal  of 
world  domination. 

It  is  as  if  these  men  had  never  learned 
that  socialist  dictatorships  are  inherently 
parasitic  and  can  survive  only  by  bor- 
rowing or  buying  from  the  free  world. 
They  rely  almost  totally  on  the  fruits  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  to  acquire 
even  the  most  primitive  technology.  So- 
cialist dictatorships  cannot  provide  the 
economic  atmosphere  required  to  invent 
a  sewing  machine — let  alone  a  sophisti- 
cated computer.  It  is  amazing  that  these 
otherwise  intelligent  Americans  ignore 
this  fact.  Again,  Mr.  Costick  rightly 
states:  "Computer  technology  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  almost  totally  dependent 
on  Western  imports."  Our  computer  in- 
dustry and  National  Security  Council 
appear  to  be  working  hard  to  end  that 
dependence. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  long  past  to 
reverse  this  national  policy.  The  facts 
Mr.  Costick  has  mentioned  are  well 
known  to  our  leaders.  I  only  reiterate 
them  here  so  that  the  American  people 
can  see  them  and  be  aware  of  what  the 
triumvirate  of  big  business,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  communism  has  been 
accomplishing. 

Lenin  once  said,  "The  imperialists  are 
so  hungry  for  profits  that  they  will  sell 
us  the  rope  with  which  to  hang  them." 
He  would  be  pleasantly  surprised  to  see 
that  not  only  are  "ve  selling  the  rope  but 
we  are  doing  it  at  bargain  prices. 

I,   for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
American    people    will    cooperate    with 
Lenin's  prophecy,  even  if  big  business  and 
the  executive  branch  do. 
Related  articles  f oUow : 
(Prom  the  Birmingham  News,  Feb.  13.  1977] 
National    SEcuRrrY    at    Stake:    U.S.    Com- 
panies Want  To  Sell  Computers  to  So- 
viets 

(By  Miles  Costick) 
(Editor's  Note. — A  congressional  consult- 
ant. Miles  Costick  is  the  author  of  the  book 
The  Economics  of  Detente  and  of  the  forth- 
coming study.  The  U.S. -Soviet  Computer  Ca- 
pabilities. The  following  article  was  written 
especially  for  The  Birmingham  News.) 

Jimmy  Carter's  national  security  advisor, 
Zblgnlew  Brzezinskl,  has  said  that  detente 
must  be  reciprocal  in  order  to  be  enduring. 
But  what  remains  to  be  seen  is  whether  the 
Carter  administration  will  also  reassess  the 
Kissinger  policy  of  transferring  to  the  So- 
viets advanced  technology  of  critical  military 
importance. 

A  test  of  this  would  be  whether  Control 
Data  Corp.  is  permitted  to  deliver  to  the  So- 
viet Union  the  world's  largest  strategic  com- 
puter the  Cyber  76.  The  deal  has  been  closed 
and  the  export  license  application  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Commerce  Dept.  There  are  also 
several  additional  pending  applications  for 
sale  of  military  computers  to  the  Communist 
governments  on  behalf  of  Control  Data,  IBM, 
UNIVAC  and  Honeywell.  None  of  the  com- 
puters Involved,  however,  can  match  the 
strategic  potential  of  CDC's  Cyber  76. 

Cyber  is  a  sensitive  topic.  It  is  a  very  high 
speed,  large  volume,  advanced  scientific  com- 
puter which  processes  a  phenomenal  100  mil- 
lion instructions  per  second,  and  has  a  mem- 
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ory  storage  capacity  at  least  15  years  ahead 
of  anything  that  a  Communist  computer 
maker  Is  able  to  construct.  Only  about  two 
dozen  of  such  Installations  even  exist.  Typi- 
cal installations:  The  Pentagon,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  NASA, 
and  the  top  secret  National  Security  Agency. 

Last  year  President  Ford  vetoed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Export  Administration  Act  leav- 
ing the  county  without  effective  controls 
over  export  of  strategic  items  to  the  Commu- 
nists. This  meant  that  all  restrictions  on  So- 
viet bloc  purchases  In  the  U.S.  have  lapsed. 
Mr.  Ford,  however,  had  Issued  an  executive 
order  relmposlng  controls  on  exports  under 
authority  vested  In  him  by  the  War  powers 
Act.  The  executive  order  placed  the  National 
Security  Council  In  a  position  of  authority 
to  permit  or  decline  strategic  exports  to  the 
communists. 

The  select  informed  few  knew  what  most 
had  missed:  For  the  executive  order  to  be- 
come an  effective  barrier  to  export  of  stra- 
tegic goods,  the  President  would  have  to  des- 
ignate the  recipient  country  as  an  "enemy 
country."  Obviously  under  Henry  Kissinger's 
detente,  the  President  could  hardly,  declare 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  an  enemy. 
numerous  applications 

In  the  order  tube,  ready  to  pop  out  when 
the  cap  was  removed  on  Oct.  1,  1976  were 
numerous  applications  for  export  of  strategic 
items  of  critical  military  significance.  The 
most  important  were  the  applications  for 
export  of  military  computer  systems. 

On  Sept.  30,  1976  President  Ford  and  his 
National  Security  Council  under  KLsslnger 
appointed  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  in  strict 
discretion,  have  approved  the  sale  of  the  Con- 
trol Data's  Cyber  73  computer  system  to  the 
USSR.  The  value  of  the  transaction  to  CDC 
was  about  $6  million  and  to  the  Soviets  about 
a  10-year  leap  In  computer  technology  plus 
a  new  acquired  strategic  capacity. 

On  October  12,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil approved  the  sale  of  two  CDC  Cyber  172 
computer  systems  to  Red  China.  The  an- 
nounced value  of  transaction  was  86  million. 
Through  acquisition  of  Cyber  172  computers 
the  Chinese  communists  gained  capabilities 
which  they  have  lacked  before,  since  their 
computer  technology  is  about  15  to  20  years 
behind  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  stated  purpose  of  computer  sales  to 
Red  China  was  oil  exploration  and  earth- 
quake detection. 

An  inquiry  revealed  that  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  computer  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  oil  exploration. 

However,  the  Pentagon  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  objected  to  the  sale  of  computers  on 
the  grounds  that  both  systems — the  Cyber  73 
and  Cyber  172 — were  suitable  for  nuclear 
weapons  calculations  for  anti-submarine 
warfare,  for  large  phased-array  radar  to 
track  enemy  ICBMs  and  for  other  military 
applications. 

objections   overruled 

A  number  of  U.S.  officials  confirmed  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  assistant  at  the  State 
Department,  Winston  Lord,  prevailed  over 
the  opposition  of  the  Pentagon  and  ERDA. 

One  Commerce  Dept.  official  commented, 
"If  there  were  no  potential  military  applica- 
tions there  would  have  been  no  reason  to 
take  a  full  year  to  review  the  sale  .  .  of  the 
equipment." 

Today,  the  U.S.  Defense  Dept.  deploys  about 
9,000  of  the  so-called  general  purpose  com- 
puters for  military  purposes.  The  same  type 
of  computers  could  be  used  In  a  wide  variety 
of  civil  applications  from  research  and  de- 
velopment in  Industry  to  crime  control. 

Obviously  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  this  trade  are  enormous.  Concern  in 
the  United  States  had  led  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Science  Board  task  force  under  J. 
Fred  Bucy  of  Texas  Instruments  to  recom- 
mend restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  strategic 
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technology  to  the  Communist  superpowers 
and  their  satellites. 

Six  high-technology  trade  associations, 
however,  through  their  spokesmen,  have 
warned  Congress  against  permitting  the  De- 
fense Department  to  control  transfer  of 
strategic  technology.  "In  a  civilian  govern- 
ment such  as  ours,  the  control  and  admin- 
istration must  reside  apart  from  the  mili- 
tary," demanded  Peter  P.  McCloskey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Computer  and  Business  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers'  Association. 

It  seems  that  McCloskey  and  his  friends 
from  the  Industry  agree  with  William  Norris 
of  Control  Data  who  stated  that,  "Our  big- 
gest problem  Isn't  the  Soviets,  its  the  damn 
Defense  Department." 

Businessmen  should  remember  Lenin's 
words  that  when  it  was  time  to  hang  the 
the  world's  capitalists,  they  would  trip  over 
each  other  In  their  eagerness  to  sell  the  Com- 
munists the  necessary  ropes. 

[Prom  Human  Events,  Feb.  19, 1977) 
Will  Brzezinski  Give  Soviets  Advanced 

Computer? 
Jimmy  Carter's  national  security  adviser, 
Zblgnlew  Brzezinskl,  Is  facing  a  major  test 
that  could  affect  the  future  of  detente:  will 
he  reassess  the  Kissinger  policy  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  Soviet  bloc  sophisticated  tech- 
nology with  critical,  strategic  Implications? 
What's  particularly  worrying  military  and 
Intelligence  officials  is  whether  Control  Data 
Corp.  will  be  permitted  to  deliver  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  world's  largest  and  most 
sophisticated  computer,  the  Cyber  76.  Con- 
trol Data  has  closed  a  tentative  deal  with 
Moscow,  and  the  application  for  an  export 
license  is  pending  before  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. But  Commerce  won't  give  the  go- 
ahead  unless  at  National  Security  Council — 
where  Brzezinski,  as  Carter's  personal  aide, 
plays  a  key  role — gives  a  nod  of  approval. 

There  are  several  other  applications  by 
Control  Data  for  the  sale  of  advanced  com- 
puters to  Communist  nations,  but  none  of 
the  computers  Involved  can  match  the  stra- 
tegic potential  of  Cyber  76. 

Cyber  76.  according  to  Miles  Costick,  an 
expert  on  U.S.  computer  policy,  is  "a  very 
high-speed,  large  volume,  fourth  generation 
scientific  computer  which  processes  a  phe- 
nomenal 100  million  instructions  per  sec- 
ond." He  stresses  it  "Is  at  least  15  years 
ahead  of  anything  that  any  Communist 
country  is  able  to  produce."  Only  two  dozen 
of  these  computers  exist,  with  the  bulk  of 
them  Installed  In  such  sensitive  military 
and  military-related  agencies  as  the  Penta- 
gon, the  U,S.  Air  Force,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  NASA  and  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

Last  year,  Costick  Informed  Human  Events, 
former  President  Ford  vetoed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Export  Administration  Act,  leav- 
ing the  country  without  effective  controls 
over  strategic  exports  to  the  Communists. 
This  meant  that  all  significant  restrictions 
on  Soviet  bloc  purchases  had  collapsed.  Ford, 
however,  relmposed  the  controls  under  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  the  War  Powers  Act. 
The  Executive  Order  gave  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  a  predominant  role  in  exercising 
authority  over  strategic  exports. 

But  the  question  is.  will  Brzezinski  con- 
tinue in  the  Ford-Kissinger  manner?  On  Sep- 
tember 30  of  last  year,  notes  Costick,  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  his  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, with  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  then  ful- 
filling the  Brzezinskl  role,  discretely  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  Control  Data's  Cyber  73 
computer  system  to  the  USSR.  The  value  of 
this  transaction  to  Control  Data  was  about 
$6  million,  but  to  the  Soviets  it  meant  "a 
10-year  leap  In  computer  technology,"  says 
Costick.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  computer 
sale  was  the  Improvement  of  Soviet  oil  ex- 
ploration. 

On  October  12,  the  National  Security  Coim- 
cll  also  approved   the  sale  of  two  Control 
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(Prom  Conservative  Digest,  Mkrch  1977] 

Selling  Arms  to  the  Ei^my 

(By  Miles  Costlck) 

Diu-ing  the  last  four  years  American  com- 
panies have  sold  the  Soviet  Unic  a  more  than 
$300  million  worth  of  advanci  d  computer 
equipment — material  crucial  to  modernizing 
the  Soviet  military  machine. 

The  giants  of  our  computer 
eluding  Control  Data,  IBM, 
General  Electric — have  sent  Ruafcia 
Europe    computers,    peripheral 
software  and  manufacturing  knAw 
have  even  built  computer  compi  ment 
for  Iron  Ctu-tain  countries. 

And  a  major  new  deal  that 
erode  U.S.  security  is  in  the  wor|cs 
year  Control  Data  received 
the  National  Security  Council 
ventlon  by  Henry  Kissinger,  to 
phisticated  computers  to  America 
gest  enemies 

The  Soviet  Union  will  recelv  s 
7300,  a   large  scientific   comput  >r 
military    applications    and    aboi  it 
ahead  of  current  Soviet  compute  r 

And   Communist   China   will 
Cyber  172,  used  in  the  U.S.  for 
warfare,  nuclear  weapons  calctilations 
large  phase-array  radar  systems 
ICBMs. 

Computers  are  essential  to  mot^sm 
Computers    themselves    are 
navigation  and  weapons  guidanc  > 
missiles,    aircraft,    tanks,    high 
satellite-based  surveillance 
fense  systems  and  submarines. 

And  without  computers 
systems    could    not    be    built, 
tested,     deployed,     kept     combat 
operated. 

All   technologies   revolutlonlzlhg 
such    as   glros,   lasers,    avionics 
propulsion   and   computers 
dependent  on  computers. 

For  example,   the  vrorld's   mo*t  advanced 
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Texas  Instruments'  ASC  and  Ooodyear's 
STARAN  IV)  were  built  with  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral large  computers. 

In  short,  today's  emerging  technologies 
are  as  dependent  on  computers  as  the  tech- 
nologies of  the  first  Industrial  revolution 
were  dependent  on  energy. 

In  the  present  era  of  technological  compe- 
tition with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  enjoys  now  and  is  expected  to  main- 
tain a  10  to  12  year  advantage  in  computer 
technology,  provided  there  are  no  Ill-con- 
sidered exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
communist  countries. 

HENRY    SAU)    YES 

Computer  technology  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  almost  totally  dependent  on  Western  Im- 
ports, and  there  are  several  significant  fea- 
tures of  Western  computer  technology  that 
the  Soviets  have  failed  thus  far  to  acquire. 
The  first  Is  mass  production  of  high-qual- 
ity computer  components,  subsystems,  and 
systems.  The  second  Is  reliability  engineering 
and  quality  control.  The  third  is  the  creative 
dynamism  characteristic  of  the  Western  com- 
puter scene. 

The  fourth  is  computer  software:  Soviet 
software  today  is  no  further  advanced  than 
Western  software  was  in  1960.  However  In- 
teresting Soviet  work  on  the  theory  of  auto- 
matic programming  may  be.  it  has  not  led  to 
software  that  economizes  programming  time 
and  makes  computers  more  accessible  to 
users. 

The  fifth  area  of  weakness  in  Soviet  com- 
puters is  memory  storage,  both  internal  and 
external.  Even  the  most  advantaged  compu- 
ters produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Germany  have  acute  memory  problems. 

The  Soviets  are  making  every  effort  to  close 
these  gaps  by  buying  them  from  us.  And  they 
have  scored  notable  successes  with  this  strat- 
egy. (They  also  continue  to  steal  or  illicitly 
buy  secrets  from  private  citizens.) 

Control  Data  has  been  one  of  the  Soviets' 
richest  soiirces.  The  company  recently  agreed 
to  develop  jointly  with  Moscow  the  next  gen- 
eration oi  large  high-speed  computers,  the 
Cyber  series,  and  to  build  a  plant  that  can 
manufacture  them. 

The  Cybers  are  high-speed,  large-volume 
scientific  computers,  suitable  for  military  and 
intelligence  operations.  Only  12  such  installa- 
tions exist  in  the  world,  and  they  belong  to 
such  organizations  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  NASA  and 
the  National  Security  Agency. 

This  Control  Data-Soviet  venture  would 
create  a  serious  competitor  for  U.S.  com- 
puter sales  overseas  and  would  sharply  up- 
grade Soviet  military  potential.  American 
sources  in  Moscow  put  the  agreement's  ulti- 
mate worth  at  more  than  $500  million. 

In  the  last  dozen  years  Control  Data  has 
sold  communist  countries  about  40  com- 
puter systems,  and  has  established  a  joint 
operation  with  Romania,  which  It  Is  now  ex- 
panding to  produce  peripheral  equipment, 
integrated  circuits  and  software. 

The  company's  strategy  is  to  increase  Its 
share  of  the  communist  bloc  computer  mar- 
ket, and.  in  combination  with  communist 
computer  producers,  in  Increase  penetration 
of  the  developing  countries'  markets. 

And  Control  Data  has  an  agreement  pend- 
ing to  manufacture  100-megablt  disk  mem- 
ory units  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  would 
considerably  enhance  Soviet  computer  ca- 
pabilities. 

The  granddaddy  of  computer  companies, 
IBM,  has  frequently  sold  advanced  com- 
puters to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
It  sold  the  USSR  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  industrial  computer  in  the  world  for 
use  at  the  Kama  River  truck  plant,  and  in 
1974  it  sold  Hungary  the  advanced  370-155. 
This  sale,  which  required  the  personal  ap- 
proval of  Kissinger,  violated  U.S.  policy  In 
that  the  computer  was  more  powerful  than 
the  buyer  required,  was  unknown  in  the 
East,  and  could  be  copied  or  diverted  for 
military  purposes. 
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IBM  has  several  other  pending  computer 
orders  from  the  Soviet  Union,  including  a 
triplex  36065  computer  system  for  Soviet 
air  traffic  control,  which  would  have  obvi- 
ous military  uses. 

Other  firms  selling  computer  equipment, 
know-how  or  manufacturing  capability  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  Include  Singer,  Dataproducts 
and  Willi  Passer. 

While  America  would  never  consent  to 
give  complex  military  technology  directly  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  entered  into  com- 
mercial and  scientific  agreements  which  have 
the  same  effect. 

As  former  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Clements  has  said,  "There  have  been 
some  significant  losses  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy to  the  communist  countries,  particularly 
in  electronic  and  very  exotic,  sophisticated 
machine  tools." 

And  Britain's  NATO  envoy.  Sir  John  Kil- 
lick,  recently  stated,  "Clearly  something  Is 
amiss  when  the  Soviet  Union's  all-consuming 
military  machine  continues  to  gather  speed 
and  strength,  while  its  economy  is  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  Western  exports." 

Yet  six  high-technology  trade  associations 
have  warned  Congress  against  permitting  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  control  transfer  of 
strategic  technologies. 

"In  a  civilian  government  such  as  ours, 
the  control  and  administration  must  reside 
apart  from  the  military,"  recently  demanded 
Peter  P.  McCloskey,  president  of  the  Com- 
puter and  Business  Equipment  Manufactur- 
ers' Association. 

Control  Data's  William  Norrls  puts  it  more 
bluntly,  "Our  biggest  problem  isn't  the  So- 
viets, it's  the  damn  Defense  Department!" 


JEWISH  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
COUNCIL  ENDORSES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION STRESS  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONSIDERATIONS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Council  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia has  just  adopted  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  efforts  of  President  Carter 
and  his  administration  to  stress  human 
rights  considerations  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

This  policy  statement  reflects  JCRC's 
positive  response  to  the  unfolding  of  an 
American  foreign  policy  with  a  strong 
hiunan  rights  dimension.  Jews  have 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  si- 
lence only  encourages  repression.  There- 
fore, we  support  our  Government's  deci- 
sion to  speak  out  against  threats  to  fun- 
damental human  freedoms. 

I  am  placing  the  text  of  this  resolution 
in     the     Congressional     Record,     Mr. 
Speaker,  so  that  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  be  aware  of  this  strong 
grassroots  support  for  the  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  promote  international  human 
rights  through  our  foreign  policy: 
Resolution  of  the  JCRC  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia ON  the  Relationship  of  Human 
Rights  Consideration  to  American  For- 
eign  Policy 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 
of  Greater  Philadelphia  supports  the  efforts 
of  the  Carter  administration  to  stress  the 
centrallty  of  fimdamental  human  rights  to 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States'  foreign 
policy.  JCRC  applauds  the  decision  of  the 
administration  to  begin  the  policy  of  reduc- 
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Ing  foreign  aid  to  some  countries  because  of 
gross  human  rights  violations  within  them. 

By  forging  links  between  the  level  of 
American  assistance  and  human  rights  con- 
siderations, the  United  States  is  beginning 
to  restore  the  moral  authority  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  are  declaring  that  a  goal  of  Amer- 
ican efforts  abroad  Is,  in  the  words  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  to  promote 
"social  progress  and  human  rights  for  Indi- 
viduals wherever  they  might  be." 

As  a  conmiimlty  with  a  long  history  of 
bitter  and  tragic  persecution,  Jews  have  been 
particularly  disturbed  by  the  encourage- 
ment provided  to  repressive  governments  by 
the  silence  of  the  world  community.  The 
slaughter  of  6,000,000  Jews  by  the  Nazis  was 
preceded  by  a  thorough,  calculated,  and  in- 
creasingly, restrictive  abridgement  of  their 
fundamental  human  freedoms.  Thus,  JCRC 
is  mindful  of  the  crucial  Importance  of 
speaking  out  whenever  and  wherever  basic 
human  rights  are  threatened.  We  agree  with 
the  words  spoken  by  President  Carter  when 
he  was  a  candidate,  "Violations  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  are  no  longer  the  Internal  affair 
of  any  one  nation." 

JCRC  favors  the  continued  examination 
of  the  link  between  American  foreign  aid 
and  the  requirement  to  promote  a  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  by  those  who  are  our 
partners  throughout  the  world.  Sensitivity 
to  considerations  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  does  not  restrict  the 
scope  of  American  foreign  policy;  rather.  It 
expands  it.  The  JCRC  urges  the  "administra- 
tion to  continue  employing  foreign  aid  lever- 
age— In  an  imaginative,  restrained,  and  re- 
sponsible fashion — to  express  both  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  fundamental  Ameri- 
can values  and  also  our  abiding  concern  for 
human  rights  around  the  globe. 


INDIA:   A  DEMOCRATIC  MODEL? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  coliunn  by 
my  constituent,  Gen.  Henry  Huglin.  Gen- 
eral Huglin  is  a  retired  Air  Force  briga- 
dier general  and  syndicated  columnist. 
He  comments  on  India's  democratic  ex- 
ample as  an  attractive  alternative  to 
Mai'xism : 

India:  A  Democratic  Model? 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 

India  is  again  a  functioning  democracy. 
The  election  of  March  16-20 — which  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  and  her  Congress 
Party  lost  decisively — was  a  major  step  back 
from  the  authoritarian  emergency  rule  which 
she  invoked  21  months  ago. 

And  India's  process  of  rejecting  authoritar- 
ian rule  may  provide  a  good  lesson  and  useful 
model  for  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

When  Mrs.  Gandhi  declared  a  state  of 
emergency  in  June  1975.  she  undertook  to 
guide  and  goad  the  600  million  Indians  Into 
reversing  a  trend  of  growing  economic  and 
political  chaos.  The  economy  was  deteriorat- 
ing, with  inflation  at  30%.  and  opposition 
politicians — who  had  never  held  power  since 
India  gained  independence  30  years  ago — 
were  becoming  Irresponsible. 

With  emergency  powers,  which  were  legal- 
ly Invoked,  Mrs.  Gandhi  suspended  civil 
liberties,  jailed  tens  of  thousands,  controlled 
the  press,  and  took  many  other  authoritarian 
actions. 

During  the  21 -month  emergency  rule,  much 
more  order  was  enforced.  Inflation  was  drasti- 
cally reduced,  the  top-heavy  and  often  cor- 
rupt bureaucracy  was  shaken  up,  and  over- 
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all   economic   conditions   were   considerably 
Improved. 

Yet,  Mrs.  Gandhi's  timing  In  scheduling 
this  election  surprised  everyone.  She  evi- 
dently thought  that  the  economic  stimula- 
tion and  political  stability  that  had  devel- 
oped, as  the  result  of  her  actions  under  the 
emergency  powers,  would  gain  her  enough 
favor  to  give  her  a  large  majority  of  the  vote. 
However,  neither  the  election  campaign 
nor  the  election  itself  turned  out  as  she 
expected.  There  were  major  defections  of 
prominent  members  of  her  Congress  Party 
to  the  opposition.  And  there  was  surprisingly 
strong  support  for  her  opponents. 

Her  opposition  defined  the  central  issue  as 
democracy  versus  dictatorship.  She  con- 
tended that  the  basic  issue  was  stability 
versus  chaos. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  obviously  underestimated  the 
depth  of  concern  for  human  rights  and  over- 
estimated the  political  value  of  the  benefits 
of  her  emergency  measures.  The  values  of 
democracy  have  evidently  sunk  deeper  into 
the  Indians'  psyches  than  imagined.  How- 
ever, other  factors  were  the  still  high  cost 
of  living  and  over-zealous  enforcement  of 
family  planning  programs  under  the  aegis 
of  her  son,  Sanjay. 

So,  there  clearly  was  quite  a  backlash 
against  the  repression  Imposed  during  the 
emergency— irrespective  of  the  benefits  cre- 
ated by  it.  Hence,  civil  liberties  and  demo- 
cratic forms  were  major  factors  in  the 
election. 

This  election  was  certainly  a  major  event  in 
India's  political  evolution  and  perhaps  will 
be  of  considerable  significance  beyond  India. 
In  contrast,  to  cope  with  similar  problems. 
the  Chinese  have  been  molded — without  elec- 
toral choice — into  a  thought-controlled, 
hlghly-reglmented  society,  with  an  all -per- 
vasive communist  communal  Ideology  dic- 
tated by  the  late  Mao  Tse  Tung. 

If  India  can  now  cope  effectively  with  her 
problems  In  a  democratic,  somewhat  eco- 
nomic free-enterprise  way — with  the  possi- 
bility still  that  further  "emergencies"  may  be 
declared  If  corruption  and  disruption  re- 
quire — then  India  will  provide  a  valuable 
model  for  many  of  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  to  emulate.  They  can  have  another 
feasible,  attractive  alternative  to  Marxism. 

This  turn  of  events  in  India  shows  again 
that  non-communist  authoritarian  and  dic- 
tatorial regimes  can  evolve  back  to  democ- 
racy, if  given  a  chance.  Greece  did  this  several 
years  ago.  Portugal  has  been  In  the  throes 
of  such  an  evolution  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  Spain  for  a  year.  Now  India,  which  has 
had  the  shortest  period  of  authoritarianism 
of  any.  has  reverted  to  democracy  in  a  re- 
sounding way. 

The  ability  of  non-conununist  authori- 
tarian nations  reverting  to  or  establishing 
democratic  regimes  also  highlights  a  most 
pernicious  feature  of  communist  regimes — 
that  the  police-state  control  they  impose  is 
so  effective  as  to  preclude  any  change  in  the 
regimes  by  any  means. 

As  with  most  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. India  has  massive  problems.  Some  of 
hers  stem  from  religious  conflict,  residual  ef- 
fects of  the  caste  system,  and  unearned  priv- 
ilege. But  perhaps,  above  all.  she  has  been 
handicapped  with  having  had  imposed  too 
much  narrow,  doctrinaire,  bureaucratically- 
stultifying  socialism,  which  has  held  back 
the  progress  that  could  have  come  from  a 
greater  measure  of  Incentive-creating  free 
enterprise. 

The  600  million  Indians  have  much  poten- 
tial. Their  material  and  human  resources  are 
great.  What  they  need  most  are  unity,  dili- 
gence, and  dedication  to  pull  together,  within 
a  functioning  democracy. 

Perhaps  the  Indians  will  now  find  a  work- 
able political  and  economic  democratic  for- 
mula that  fits  their  circumstances  and  as- 
pirations— and  win.  In  the  process,  provide  a 
model  for  other  peoples.  Let  us  hope  so. 
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SENATE   COMMnTEE   MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
April  6.  1977,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows : 

Meetings    Scheduled 

APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  393,  the  proposed 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan,  Dale  Er- 
nest Hathaway,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Alex  P.  Mercure,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Robert  Haldeman  Meyer, 
of  California,  each  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  consideration  of  these  nomi- 
nations and  that  of  Howard  W.  Hjort, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  John 
C.  White,  of  Texas,  all  to  be  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,   to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  Harold  Marvin  WllUams,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  rural  tele- 
communications policy. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry.  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  De- 
velopment 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  Child  Abuse  and  Preven- 
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Human  Resources 
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To  hold  hearings  on  benefits 
technological    uses    of 
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research. 
Until  3:00  p.m.       6202 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
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the  eye  glass  Industry. 
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10:00  a jn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcomml 
To  resume  hearings  on 
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1318 
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HUD-Independent  Agencies 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Consumer  Product  Safety 
Office  of  Consumer  Affair  i 
sumer  Information  Center 
Room  to  b( 
Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
works  projects,   to  hear 
Congress  and  public  wltne.- 
1114 
Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
military    procurement    au 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
grams. 
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Military  Construction 
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Budget 

To  mark  up  proposed  first 
resolution  settftig  forth 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays 
revenues,  and  new  budget 
357  Russ4ll 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nuc 
eratlon,  and  Federal 
To    continue    hearings    on 
strengthen    U.S.    policies 
nonproUferatlon,    and    to 
certain  nuclear  export 
3302 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  oversight 

administration    of    the    B 
Benefits  program 
Until:  1:00  p.m.      4332  Dlrkseh 
Select  Intelligence 
•Subcommittee  on  the  Budget 
To  hold  a  closed  hearing  oi 
fiscal     year     1978 
Oovernment  Intelligence 
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1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop>osed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal  year   1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

S-126  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1164,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  con- 
struction at  certain  military  Installa- 
tions. 

212  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  BuUding 
2:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 

To  meet  In  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  from  officials  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  on  international- 
ization of  local  confilcts  in  Africa. 

S-116,  Capitol 
4:30  p.m 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  Oceans, 
and  International  Environment,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  meet  In  closed  session  to  receive 
testimony  from  State  Department  of- 
ficials on  negotiations  with  Pakistan 
on  nuclear  programs,  military  sales, 
and  economic  assistance. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL   7 
8:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  7,  to  es- 
tablish In  the  Department  of  Interior 
an  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement   to  administer 
programs  to  control  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:00  am.  * 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  administration's  proposals  rela- 
tive to  the  food  stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  resume,  in  closed  session,  oversight 
hearings  on  major  international  eco- 
nomic Issues  facing  the  United  States. 

S-116,  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Chester   Crawford   McGuIre,   of   Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory   reform   in   the  air   trans- 
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porta  tlon   Industry,   including   S.   292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978  authorizations  for  three  national 
wildlife  refuges:  San  Francisco  Bay, 
Calif.,  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  Va.,  and 
Tlnicum  National  Environmental  Cen- 
ter, Pa. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Himian  De- 
velopment 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Child  Abuse  and 
Prevention  Treatment  Act  (Public 
Law  93-247) . 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   pronosed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year"  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  research  programs  for  and  to 
aid  families  of  deceased  children  suf- 
fering from  sudden  infant  death. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  1977 
budget  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1019,  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1978  and   1979 
for  certain  maritime  programs. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  977,  to  con- 
serve gas  and  oil  by  fostering  increased 
utilization  of  coal  in  electric  generat- 
ing facilities  and  in  major  industrial 
Installations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
To  hold   a  closed  hearing  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Special  Aging 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  impact  on 
older  Americans  of  rising  energy  costs. 
1224  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  bi- 
lateral development  assistance. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Near  Eastern  and  .South 
Asian  Affairs 
To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  on  the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

S-116,  Capitol 
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2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Dr.  Frank  Press,  of  Massachusetts,  to 

be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 

Technology  Policy. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562,  the  proposed 
Union  Station  Improvement  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
APRIL  8 
8:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  continue  consideration  of  S.  7,  to 
establish  In  the  Department  of  Interior 
an  Office  of  Svirface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement  to  administer 
programs  to  control  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  826,  to  estab- 
lish  a   Department  of  Energy  in  the 
Federal   Government   to  direct   a  co- 
ordinated national  energy  policy. 

APRIL  11 
10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 

To  receive  testimony  on   a  GAO  study 

alleging  inaccurate  financial  records  of 

the  Federal  fiood  Insurance  program. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  5. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  national   water 
policy    in    view    of    current    drought 
situations. 

4200  Dlrksen  BvUldlng 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
I)ollcles  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transpxsrtatlon  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  to  establish 
an     Earthquake    Hazards    Reduction 
Program. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop>osed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  processes 
by  which  accounting  and  auditing 
practices  and  procedures,  promulgated 
or  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  20 


9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To   continue   hearings  on   the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, m. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
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To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study 
alleging  inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  flood  insurance  program. 
6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  872,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
APRIL  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1021  and  S.  1218, 
to  amend  and  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1980,  programs  under  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proprosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1 1 14  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consimier  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities    of     the     Consumer     Product 
Safety  Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  658,  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  Oregon  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  to  the  States  to  ex- 
tend    the     Endangered     Species     Act 
through  1980. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Goverimiental  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study  al- 
leging Inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  flood  insurance  program. 
6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subconunlttee  on  Rep>orts,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  Budg- 
et Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19'fe 
Forest  Service. 

1U4  Dlrksenl  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  /Iffalrs 
Consumer  Affairs   Subcommltte< 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  656,  S    918,  and 
S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consi  mer  Pro- 
tection Act  to  prohibit  abui  Ive  prac 
tlces  by  Independent  debt    soUectors 
6302  Dlrksen  [Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  ^_ 

Merchant  Marine   and   Tourism 
mlttee 
To   hold   hearings   on   propose  1 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  197  t 
Coast  Guard. 

5110  Dlrksen 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to 
a  policy  for   the  manageme^it 
and   natural   gas  in  the 
tlnental  Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825, 
competition  and  consumer  p 
policies  In  the  development  oi 
standards. 

2228  Dlrksen 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems 
business    as    they    relate    to 
liability. 

1202  Dlrksen 
Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  972,  to 
Ize  the  Small  Business 
to  make  grants  to  support  thfe  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  smjll  busi- 
ness development  centers. 

424  Russell  ^uildlnE; 
10:00  a.m.  ^  ^ 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  i^^mlnls- 
tratlon. 

1224  Dlrksen  iulldlng 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Al&tli  s 

Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  B56J  S.  918, 

and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Ccasumer 

Protection    Act    to    prohibit    abusive 

practices  by  Independent  debt  fcollec- 

tors. 

6302  Dlrksen  duildlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transports  ;ion 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  ^bcom- 
mlttee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
connection  with  delays  and  :onges- 
tlon  occurring  at  U.S.  airpi  irts-of- 
entry. 

235  Russell  duildlng 
2:00p.m.  ~  ^ 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearing?  on  proposed  [budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978    or  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  B^Udlng 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 

^proprlations 

Itansportatlon  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  Independent  debt  col- 
lectors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on   S.   403,   the  pro- 
posed National  Product  LlabUlty  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  LlabUlty  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1125,  authorizing 
the    establishment    of    the    Eleanor 
Roosevelt    National    Historic    Site    in 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  3 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance  and 
Cemeteries 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  provide 
veterans  with  certain  cost  informa- 
tion on  conversion  of  Government 
supervised  Insurance  to  individual  life 
Insurance  policies. 

Until:  12  noon  6202  Dlrksen  Bulldine 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  Bulldlne 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  amending    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  5 
9:00  a  jn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  certain  cost  infor- 
mation on  conversion  of  Government 
supervised  insurance  to  Individual  life 
insurance  policies. 
Until:  12  noon      6202  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  designed  to 
promote    methods    by    which    contro- 
versies  involving   consumers   may   be 
resolved. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
broadcasting  industry.  Including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  including  net- 
work  licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m.  * 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume   oversight   hearings   on   U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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MAY   11 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY   18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 


to  hear   Secretary   of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accoimtlng  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 


JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Rvissell  Building 

JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subconamibtee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  de- 
termine status  of  national  efforts  in 
energy  conservation. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

APRIL  7 
11:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  International  Operations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978   authorizations   for   the   Depart- 
ment of  State. 

4421  Dlrksen  BuUding 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai^,  April  5, 1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Floyd  H.  Gayles,  St.  James  Bap- 
tist Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  His 
people,  the  Lord  will  bless  His  people 
with  peace. — ^Psalms  29:  11. 

O  God  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  another  day.  We  are  grateful  for 
Your  abiding  faith  in  these  troublesome 
times.  We  ask  of  Thee  if  Thou  would 
abide  with  us  today  as  we  serve  our 
Nation — a  calling  to  fulfill.  Give  us  more 
love  for  Thee  and  our  fellow  man.  Bless 
the  President  of  this  great  Nation,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Members  of 
this  Congress.  As  we  wait  upon  Thee, 
grant  imto  us  light  to  guide  us,  strength 
to  sustain  us,  and  wisdom  to  help  us, 
that  we  may  be  true  servants  of  Thine 
and  always  devoted  to  our  coimtry.  We 
thank  You  for  the  way  Thou  hast  pro- 
vided for  the  welfare  and  care  of  all  of 
us. 

And  now  may  the  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty, Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Spirit  be 
with  us  through  Christ.  Amen. 


that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S.  925.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  266.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  92-314 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
for  financial  assistance  to  limit  radiation  ex- 
posure from  uranium  mUl  taUlngs  used  for 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
CXXIII 652— Part  9 


PROBLEMS  OP  INFLA-nON  INDUCED 
BY  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT ACTIONS 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee I  have  the  honor  of  chairing,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  look  ahead  and  see  some 
of  the  problems  that  may  confront  us, 
and  later  this  afternoon,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  today's  legislative  business,  I  hope 
to  address  the  House  for  a  few  minutes 
on  one  of  those  problems,  which  is  actu- 
ally an  accumulation  of  problems.  It  is 
the  problem  of  inflation  which  may  be 
induced  by  certain  Federal  Government 
actions  and  a  possible  way  of  dealing 
with  that. 


JOSEPH  CATANIA,  COMMISSIONER, 
BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA.,  WELCOMED 
TO  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  need  impress  upon  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  importance  and  value  of 
local  government  ofBcials  to  our  system 
of  government  in  America. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  local  government 
positions  prior  to  their  serving  here. 

Today  I  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  to 
Washington  and  to  the  House  a  dear 
personal  friend  of  mine  who  too  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  while  serving  as  a 
county  commissioner  in  my  home  of 
Bucks  County  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Official  business  brings  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Catania  and  his  wife,  Elaine,  to 
Washington  this  week  and  I  am  honored 
to  welcome  them  to  the  beginning  of  our 
session  today  and  have  their  presence 
acknowledged  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  hope  their  trip  is  both  pleas- 
ant and  productive  and  that  they  enjoy 
the  session. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  as  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  participated  fully  In  the 
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debate  on  the  debt  collectioii 
bill  becaxise  I  felt  that  it  was 
I  felt  that  we  needed  to  protect 
uals  from  unscrupulous  and 
able  practices  by  some  debt 
agencies.  Hmnan  beings  have 
man  frailties,  but  electronic 
have  some  frailties.  It  was 
intention  yesterday  to  vote 
collection  practices  bill  but 
vote  was  not  recorded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmojis 
that  the  Record  show  my 
have  voted  "aye"  on  H.R.  529 
this  statement  appears  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  _ . 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f 
ware? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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^Mr.  DERWmSKI  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr 
ceeding  on  the  solid  premise 

lightenment    begets    

have  today  reintroduced,  with 
sponsors,  a  resolution  which 
gress  an  opportimity  to  , 
In  support   of   the   Zaire 
and  world  peace. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I 

identical  resolution  on  Mai'ch 
dent  Carter  deserves 
his  aid  to  Zaire  which  is 
defend  itself  from  an  attack  by 
encouraged  mercenary  force 
gola.  The  resolution  also  calls 
United  Nations  and  its  Seciu-it] 
"to  look  posthaste  into  the  — _ 
latlon  of  Zaire's  sovereignty  bj 
vadlng  rebel  force  with  the  . 
finding  a  speedy  and  peaceful 
this  invasion  of  Zaire." 

Realistically,    the   current 
Zaire  can  be  traced  to  the  heac 
sand  attitude  of  the  94th 
was  that  Congress  which  stopped 
dent  Ford  from  aiding  element^ 
gola  which  were  resisting  a 
ban-backed  minority.  That 
tainly  encouraged  the 
Marxist  regime  which  now  is  _ 
rebel  force  that  is  Invading  Zalr^ 
staging  area  in  Angola 

The  invasion  of  Zaire  represents 
threat  to  world  peace  and  to 
Ically    Important    copper 
Shaba  Province.  If  Zaire  were 
Shaba  Province,  the  govemmen 
bly  would  fall  and  the  security 
boring  Zambia  would  be 

Zaire  is  one  of  the  few  allies  ..., 
States  has  in  black  Africa.  Its 
very  possibly  would  result  in  the 
tlon  of  another  Marxlst-orientec 
In  Africa  with  a  concomitant 
Soviet  influence  In  an  area  ..™ 
strategically  Important  reserves 

On  January  27,  1976,  99 

this  body  voted  In  opposition  to 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
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for  covert  operations  In  Angola.  Events 
have  since  demonstrated  the  correctness 
of  that  opposition  vote. 


ection  to 
om  Dela- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  4877)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  should  we  reserve 
points  of  order  on  this? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  is  not  necessary 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
the  minority  been  Informed? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  minority  has  been 
Informed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


by  nonrecord  votes  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 
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REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS,  TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs may  sit  during  the  5-mlnute  rule 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  object. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
object. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings  today 
on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  imder  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  RELIEF  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  RECENT 
EARTHQUAKES  IN  ROMANIA 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5717)  to  provide  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  recent  earthquake  In  Romania,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5717 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961    (as  amended)    Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  495D.  Romanian  Relief  and  Reha- 
bilitation.—(a)    The  Congress,  recognizing 
that  prompt  United  States  assistance  Is  nec- 
essary to  alleviate  the  himian  suffering  aris- 
ing from  recent  earthquakes  in  Romania, 
authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  assist- 
ance, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  refugees  and  other  earthquake  vic- 
tims In  Romania. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977.  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000,  which  amount  Is  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 
"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  provided  In  accordance  with  the  policies 
and  general  authority  contained  In  section 
491. 

"(d)  Obligations  L.curred  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  against  other 
appropriations  or  accounts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  relief  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Romania  may  be 
charged  to  the  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry 
out  this  section,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  transmit  re- 
ports to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives regarding  the  porgramlng  and  obliga- 
tion of  funds  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  in- 
terpreted as  endorsing  any  measure  under- 
taken by  the  Government  of  Romania  which 
would  suppress  human  rights  as  defined  In 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation 
In  Europe  (Helsinki)  Final  Act  and  the 
united  Nations  Declaration  on  Hximan 
Rights,  or  as  constituting  a  precedent  for 
or  commitment  to  provide  United  States  de- 
velopment assistance  to  Romania,  and  the 
Romanian  Government  shall  be  so  notified 
when  aid  is  furnished  under  this  section.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
will  each  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  5717,  as 
amended,  authorizes  $20  million  to  pro- 
vide for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
refugees  and  other  earthquake  victims  in 
Romania.  The  executive  branch  has  re- 
quested congressional  consideration  of 
this  measure  on  a  very  lu-gent  basis,  in 
order  to  effectively  demonstrate  this 
country's  readiness  to  act  in  accordance 
with  our  humanitarian  tradition. 

It  is  a  clear  intention  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  that  the  dis- 
aster assistance  authorized  in  H.R.  5717 
is  to  serve  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the 
victims  of  the  earthquake  and  not  to  be 
confused  with  or  used  as  development 
assistance  to  the  Romanian  Government. 
This  bill  was  Introduced  with  this  inten- 
tion in  mind,  and  language  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  was  added  by  the 
committee  on  page  2,  line  2  by  substitut- 
ing the  words  "earthquake  victims"  for 
the  words  "needy  people."  to  make  clear 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  sole  purpose 
to  be  served  by  these  disaster  assistance 
funds  would  be  strictly  humanitarian 
and  related  directly  to  losses  Incurred 
by  the  earthquake. 

The  committee  also  further  amended 
the  bill  by  substituting  on  page  2,  line  6, 
the  sum,  "$20,000,000"  for  the  sum  "$25,- 
000,000."  This  amendment  brought  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  into  line 
with  the  executive  branch  recommenda- 
tion and  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1124. 

A  third  amendment  is  a  technical  cor- 
recting amendment  and  simply  Inserts 
after  "chapter  9,"  the  words  "of  part  I". 
As  you  are  all  no  doubt  aware,  the 
earthquake  that  struck  Romania  on 
March  4  was  a  major  disaster.  The  most 
recent  reports  from  the  executive  branch 
lists  over  1,500  dead.  11,000  Injured,  and 
34.000  families  homeless.  Losses  to  the 
Romanian  economy  are  said  to  exceed 
$1  billion.  AID  has  already  provided  some 
$626,000  in  emergency  disaster  relief. 

The  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions held  2  days  of  hearings  on  this 
bill,  on  April  4  and  today,  April  5.  The 
executive  branch  witnesses  who  testified 
in  support  of  the  bill  as  amended,  and 
answered  the  questions  of  the  commit- 
tee were:  the  Honorable  Matthew  Nim- 
etz,  Counselor-Designate,  Department  of 
State;  Mr.  John  A.  Armltage,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs;  Mr.  Kempton  B.  Jenkins,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations;  and  General 
Earl  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  executive  branch  intends  to  use 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  bill  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  list  of  prior- 
ities, according  to  the  testimony  received 
by  the  committee,  and  an  April  4  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Warren  Christopher: 


First.  Hospital,  medical,  and  similar 
equipment  and  commodities  with  a  hu- 
manitarian purpose; 

Second.  Equipment,  commodities,  and 
technical  services  required  for  clearing 
damaged  buildings  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  damaged 
housing,  schools,  and  hospitals;  and 

Third.  Equipment  and  commodities  re- 
quired for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion and  replacement  in  other  sectors. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  to  mv  colleagues 
once  again  that  this  bill  is  strictly  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  earth- 
quake victims.  Further,  it  Is  not  to  be 
construed  In  any  way  as  constituting  a 
precedent  for  or  commitment  to  provide 
U.S.  development  assistance  to  Romania. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 
thereby  continue  the  generous  tradition 
of  the  U.S.  response  to  disasters  which 
befall  our  less  fortunate  fellow  man.  As 
the  most  fortunately  endowed  coimtry  in 
the  world,  we  have  alwavs  done  so  in  the 
past.  Recent  disaster  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey,  Italy,  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  demonstrated  our  generosity. 

Finally,  our  relations  with  Romania 
have  been  steadily  Improving  in  recent 
years,  and  a  generous  response  from  the 
United  States  now,  in  their  hour  of  need 
will  no  doubt  go  a  long  way  to  encourage 
this  positive  trend. 

Therefore,  for  all  of  these  good  rea- 
sons, I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  very 
anxious  to  talk  about  this  giveaway 
money,  can  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  tell  me  whether  this  Is 
a  direct  grant?  As  I  imderstand  it,  there 
are  no  loans,  but  a  straight  giveaway 
of  money. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  Is  no  simple 
transfer  of  money,  nor  any  loan  Involved. 
It  Is  for  humanitarian  disaster  assist- 
ance, and  we  will  have  full  knowledge 
whether  It  Is  used  for  the  purposes  In- 
tended in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
can  tell  us,  who  In  this  country,  which 
agency,  will  control  the  program?  How 
it  will  work? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  AID.  And  we  can  be 
assured  they  will  not  be  as  permissive 
as  they  have  been  sometimes  In  the  past 
In  giving  away  money?  In  other  words, 
can  we  be  assured  it  will  go  directly  for 
the  disaster  victims  of  the  earthquake 
and  will  not  be  In  any  way  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  or  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  Romania,  which  is  a  Communist 
dictatorship?  None  of  those  purposes? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman categorically  it  will  not  be  used 
for  those  purposes.  And  I  can  further 
assure  the  gentleman  that  AID  will  com- 
ply with  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
we  will  have  a  report  in  90  days,  which 
I  am  sure  will  help  us  Insure  that  their 
actions  are  in  conformity  with  the  legis- 
lative Intent  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  to  us  why  there  Is  no  report? 
What  is  the  big  rush? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  reason  Is  that 
it  is  humanitarian  legislation  and  there 
is  a  need  to  move  quickly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  It  is  very  urgent 
that  we  pass  it.  The  reason  we  were  im- 
able  to  provide  a  report^-we  have  a  re- 
port in  readiness— the  reason  it  could 
not  be  printed  for  consideration  today 
is  because  of  the  lack  of  time.  If  we 
do  not  act  on  It  today— -and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  pass— it  will  then 
have  to  wait  until  after  Easter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  we  brought  It 
up.  say.  tomorrow,  we  would  have  been 
able  to  get  a  report  printed,  probably 
It  Is  not  that  I  think  a  report  of  the 
committee  is  an  absolute  necessity,  but 
it  does  give  more  of  us  who  want  to 
raise  questions  a  genuine  chance  to  see 
what  the  committee  did,  what  their 
findings  were,  and  if  In  fact  there  were 
any  supplementary,  additional,  or  minor- 
ity views. 

It  was  a  voice  vote  In  committee  for 
this,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  was  a  voice  vote 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I. know  we  are  al- 
ways In  a  great  hurry.  We  are  always 
told  if  we  do  not  do  it  today,  everything 
will  fall  apart  tomorrow.  But  I  do  not 
understand  why  we  were  not  able  to  get 
a  report.  I  do  know  it  Is  for  a  disaster 
loan,  that  there  are  great  problems  In 
Romania  as  aresult  of  the  earthquake, 
and  the  gentleman  cited  the  figures  of 
the  casualties,  et  cetera.  None  of  us  want 
to  be  in  a  position  of  being  against  help- 
ing people  who  genuinely  need  assistance. 

Why  cannot  Moscow  provide  the 
wherewithal?  I  mean,  are  they  in  des- 
perate straits,  or  something' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  Moscow  has  assisted  the  Roma- 
nian people. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  much' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  $22  million,  the 
equivalent  of  $22  million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  have  sent  $22 
million  from  Moscow? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  equivalent' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  equivalent  of  $22 
million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  has  all  been 
in  direct  medical  aid,  and  humanitarian 
services,  and  there  has  been  no  use  of 
that  money  other  than  to  help  the  people 
who  have  been  harmed  or  damaged  by 
the  earthquake;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  Is  the  esti- 
mate the  committee  received  as  to  how 
much  total  aid  was  needed?  If  Moscow 
gave  $22  million,  why  did  thev  not.  sav, 
appeal  to  the  OPEC  nations,  who  have 
lots  of  hard  American  cash  which  they 
have  received  from  selling  oil  to  us?  Why 
did  they  not  appeal  to  the  OPEC  nations 
for  help? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  determination  as 
to  the  amount  of  aid  was  in  part  the 
result  of  AID  and  other  U.S.  Government 
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agencies  assessing  the 
amount  was  arrived  at 
I  stated,  the  loss  to  the 
mania  was  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What 
amount  that  Rumania  requested 
sources? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That 
in  a  position  to  give. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  do  _ 
figure.  So  how  do  we  know  th 
ticipation"  should  be  $10  mill 
lion,  or  $20  million?  If  Moscow 
ready  sent  $22  million,  how 
that  another  $20  million  li 
urgently,  without  the 
been  provided  with  a  report 
badgered,  etc. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the 
yield,   I   am   sure   the 
thoroughly  understand  the 
assessing  the  total  need.  But 
out  that  we  are  not  predicaljlng 
sistance  on  what  they  might 
on  or  what  they  want. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I 
we  would  want  to  do  that. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  $20 
very  reasonable  amount.  It  is 
with  our   tradition   of 
who  are  in  need. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Has 
quested  $20  million  from  us? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr. 
sure  that  if  Romania  had 
ative  of  requesting  more, 
million  was  the  amount  agreed 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  we 
a  definitive  request  from 
$20  million? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKJ.  We  have  a 
$20  million.  As  a  matter 
Romanians  would  like  much 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  do? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  do. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Do  we 
in  writing? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  we  do 
a  letter  from  the  Under 
State,  Mr.  Warren  Christoph^ 
ing  an  authorization  of  $20 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The 
the  investigating  body  that 
AID  and  investigated  and 
this  country  said  that  $20 
what   they    needed;    is    that 
thought  it  was  $10  million 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
explain  to  the  gentleman  further 
$10  million  that  was  in  the 
appropriation  bill  in  the  othe; 
not  the  full  amount 
executive  branch.  It  is  my 
ing  that  the  other  body  will 
correct  this  figure  and 
$20  million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  dl( 
so  far  ofif? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  caxmot 
the  other  body  as  to  why 
that  far  off. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  cours^ 
us  would  try  to  do  that 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr 
gentleman  will  yield  further, 
vised  earlier  that  the  figure  of 
was  going  to  be  proposed.  . 
mediately  that  that  would  be 
excess  of  what  the  Congress 
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spond to  favorably  and,  therefore,  when 
the  bill  was  introduced,  the  figure  of  $25 
million  was  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated.  In  the  deliberations  of  our 
committee  we  reduced  it  by  $5  million. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  I  am  sure  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  do,  especially  when  we 
really  do  not  know  what  the  definitive 
amount  is  that  Is  really  needed.  The 
other  body  said  it  was  $10  million;  the 
gentleman  is  now  telling  us  that  figure 
needs  to  be  corrected. 

What  was  the  additional  finding  of  the 
committee  or  the  group — the  auditors,  I 
think  the  gentleman  said— that  was  sent 
over?  When  will  they  report  back  to  us 
as  to  their  findings,  and  why  can  we  not 
wait  until  that  gets  back? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  first  team  has 
already  come  back  and  reported  to  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  executive 
branch  has,  on  the  basis  of  that  report, 
supported  a  program  of  $20  million. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  damage  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  figure;  it  is  perhaps  $1 
billion.  However,  I  think  our  contribu- 
tion of  $20  million  is  a  gesture  in  keep- 
ing with  our  humanitarian  interests  and 
our  desire  to  assist  those  who  are  struck 
by  a  very  unfortunate  incident. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  ,  who, 
I  understand,  favors  this  outstanding 
giveaway  program. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  5717,  the  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  relief  and  re- 
construction assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  Romanian  earthquake.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  aid  would  effectively  demon- 
strate our  country's  readines  to  assist 
victims  of  a  disaster  in  a  humanitarian 
undertaking. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  earthquake 
that  struck  Romania  on  March  4  was  a 
major  disaster.  The  reports  available  to 
us  show  that  over  1,500  persons  were 
killed,  11,000  were  injured,  and  34,000 
families  were  left  homeless.  More  than 
32,000  buildings  were  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously damaged,  and  losses  exceed  $1 
billion. 

The  Romanian  Government  has  re- 
quested our  assistance,  and  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  help  Romania  in  their  recon- 
struction efforts  from  this  major 
disaster. 

Funds  provided  by  the  United  States 
would  be  used  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. They  would  be  used  for  hospital, 
medical  and  similar  equipment,  as  well 
as  technical  services,  commodities,  and 
equipment  for  clearing  damaged  build- 
ings and  the  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction of  damaged  housing,  schools, 
and  hospitals.  Some  of  these  funds  would 
also  provide  equipment  and  commodities 
required  for  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction and  replacement  in  other 
sector. 


Romania  has  demonstrated  specific 
areas  of  independence  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  its  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  in  its 
domestic  policy,  while  maintaining  a 
typical  Communist  regime,  it  has  co- 
operated with  humanitarian  Immigra- 
tion efforts  and  has  progressed  beyond 
the  practices  followed  by  some  of  the 
other  East  Eurpean  governments. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Romanians 
are  receiving  more  assistance  from  the 
free  world  than  from  Communist  gov- 
ernments, a  point  that  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  Romanian  officials  and  the  Ro- 
manian people  as  they  struggle  to  re- 
cover from  the  disaster.  ITius,  our  aid 
would  be  a  positive  foreign  policy  step 
as  well  as  a  legitimate  humanitarian 
action. 

I  believe  action  is  appropriate  to  make 
funds  available  for  these  purposes,  and 
urge  Members  to  support  the  legislation 
to  aid  Romania  in  their  reconstruction 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  in  the 
spirit  of  statesmanship  and  diplomatic 
leadership  that  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  displays. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  bill  is  consistent  with  the 
humanitarian  response  that  the  United 
States  provides  peoples  In  other  coim- 
tries  when  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
natural  disaster.  The  good  Lord,  when 
he  Inflicts  such  punishment,  does  not 
ask  about  the  political  color  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  the  question  of  the  political 
situation  in  Romania  is  really  beside  the 
point  Insofar  as  the  suffering  of  the 
victims  is  concerned. 

However,  since  a  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  committee,  as  well  as  on  the 
floor,  have  raised  a  question  concerning 
the  precedent  of  providing  disaster  re- 
lief for  a  coimtry  with  a  Communist 
government,  let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  back  in  1962,  when  an  earth- 
quake devastated  Skopie,  Yugoslavia,  we 
did  provide  emergency  relief  which  was 
very  effective  and,  I  might  add,  appreci- 
ated. 

In  this  particular  case  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  the  assistance  we  provide 
the  people  of  Romania  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  them  and  will  enhance  their 
respect  for  and  their  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  and  our  Government.  I 
think  this  is  a  worthwhile  measure.  I 
believe  it  is  a  practical  measure. 

Quite  frankly,  the  relief  support 
reaching  Romania  from  the  West  sub- 
stantially exceeds  the  relief  Romania  is 
receiving  from  the  governments  of  East- 
ern Europe,  which  to  me  is  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  ap- 
proach rather  than  that  of  the  Commu- 
nist regimes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this: 

Was  there  any  attempt  by  Romania 
to  get  any  form  of  relief  from  the  OPEC 
nations  or  the  Arabic  nations,  which 
are  very  cash-rich  after  receiving  all 
the  money  they  have  taken  from  us  In 
selling  us  their  oil? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
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gentleman  from  California  knows,  being 
the  great  statesman  that  he  Is,  when 
disaster  strikes  a  country.  Its  govern- 
ment accepts  aid  and  support  from  wher- 
ever it  comes,  whether  It  be  from  gov- 
ernmental sources  or  private  sources 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  we  make  a  de- 
termination that  a  request  had  been 
made  of  the  OPEC  nations  so  that  maybe 
so  much  of  a  burden  would  not  be  placed 
onus? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  as  a  matter  of  practical  adminis- 
trative policy,  we  could  establish  such  a 
policy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  sent  auditors 
over  to  look  the  situation  over,  did  we 
not? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  within  our  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine what  should  be  expended  from 
other  countries.  That  is  an  individual 
determination  of  a  nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
knowing  of  his  prof oimd  appreciation  of 
history  and  that  the  gentleman  is  also 
one  of  the  great  scholars  of  this  body, 
I  am  sure  he  knows  that  one  of  the  things 
that  has  earned  for  the  United  States 
a  position  of  respect  throughout  the 
world  is  the  fact  that  we  properly  and 
instinctively  come  to  the  support  of  peo- 
ple affected  by  natural  tragedies.  In  this 
case  it  is  a  political  advantage  to  the 
United  States  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  Communist  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  might  point  out  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  Romania,  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  and  are  able  to  do  so,  ' 
have  fashioned  an  independent  foreign 
policy.  For  example,  they  do  not  co- 
operate with  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  ma- 
neuvers. They  did  not  permit  Russian 
troops  to  use  their  soil.  They  advised  the 
Soviet  Union  when  there  were  rumors 
of  a  Soviet  move  again  Yugoslavia,  that 
they  dare  not  cross  their  territory. 

So,  from  not  only  a  logical  but  a  hu- 
manitarian standpoint  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  tlais  measure  to  be  com- 
pletely justified. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  minor  (Mr.  Derwin- 
ski), if  the  administration  approves  of 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  answer  is 
"yes." 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Did  they  in  fact  send 
a  request  up  here? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  the  adminis- 
tration, as  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  has  in- 
dicated, wUl  use  the  AID  agency  as  the 
arm  of  the  administration  and  this  bill 
is  consistent  with  not  only  the  adminis- 
tration's policy,  but  I  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate request  that  the  American  public 
supports. 
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Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  nUnoIs  If 
he  could  explain  to  me  the  rationale  of 
this    humanitarian    administration    to 
deny  the  same  kind  of  relief  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio  after  an  ex- 
tremely severe  winter  where  we  had 
damages  In  excess  of  $60  million  in  losses 
and    damages    to   our   roads    and    our 
brdiges,  water  mains  and  lines  destroyed, 
and  where  many  farm  buildings  were 
destroyed,  fences  were  destroyed,  also 
where  the  farmers  lost  a  lot  of  livestock 
over  this  extremely  difficult  winter?  Yet 
this  same  hmnanitarian  administration 
refuses  to  grant  aid  or  relief  to  those  peo- 
ple who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  most  of  whom  are  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  Now  that  administration 
seeks  to  take  the  taxes  from  those  same 
people  and  send  it  for  the  relief  of  Com- 
mimist  people  across  the  sea.  Would  the 
gentleman  please  explain  the  rationale 
for  that  kind  of  policy? 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  very  easily. 
First  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent 
the  State  of  Illinois  where  many  citizens 
suffered  from  the  same  severe  winter  as 
they  did  in  Ohio.  We  did  not  have  quite 
the  problem  that  they  had  in  Ohio  prob- 
ably because  of  better  planning  by  our 
public  utilities.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a  substantial  difference  between 
a  devastating  earthquake  and  a  severe 
winter.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows 
that  local  and  State  governments  as  well 
as    the    Federal    Government    officials 
have  done  what  they  could  to  alleviate 
the  problems   caused   from   the   severe 
winter  and  more  will  be  done.  But  what 
we  are  speaking  about  today  is  an  earth- 
quake in  which  thousands  of  people  lost 
their  lives,  in  which  the  property  dam- 
.  age  ran  into  the  billions  and  this  is  a 
country  without  the  resources  that  we 
have. 

Further,  we  have  consistently  gone  to 
the  support  of  people  suffering  from  nat- 
ural disasters  regardless  of  the  pohtical 
coloration  of  their  country.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  virtues  of  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  re- 
sponse, but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  gentleman  that  a  disaster  is 
a  disaster  no  matter  where  it  is.  When 
people  have  to  exist  under  conditions  of 
25°  below  zero  over  an  inordinate 
length  of  time  then  they  are  suffering  a 
great  deal  of  hardship.  The  reason  we 
are  here  seeking  Federal  assistance  is 
because  the  local  communities  are  totally 
unable  to  cope  with  the  problem.  It  is 
of  such  a  magnitude  that  they  do  not 
have  the  resources  or  the  wherewithal 
to  do  it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  government  that  will  give 
taxpayers'  money  to  Commimist  people 
and  not  to  U.S.  citizens.  Charity  begins 
at  home.  These  are  Americans  and  tax- 
payers and  they  deserve  at  least  the  same 
humanitarian  assistance  that  this  ad- 
ministration offers  to  communists. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 


1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  one  thing  in  response  to  the 
question  about  the  matter  of  the  Ro- 
manians asking  for  help  from  the  OPEC 
countries.  I,  frankly,  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  or  not,  but  would  re- 
mind the  Members  that  one  reason  why 
they  might  not  have  asked  for  help  from 
the  OPEC  countries  is  that  Romania 
shipped  oil  to  us  all  through  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  Indeed  Romania  has  re- 
tained diplomatic  relations  with  Israel 
and  it  is  the  only  Warsaw  Pact  coimtry 
to  do  so.  So  that  might  explain  why 
they  might  not  have  asked  for  help  from 
the  OPEC  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recommending  con- 
tinued most  favored  nation  treatment 
by  the  United  States  toward  Romania 
last  year.  President  Ford  said  that  "con- 
tinued good  United  States-Romanian  re- 
lations, both  political  and  commercial, 
serve  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  both 
countries."  That,  I  think,  is  a  good  sum- 
mary of  our  national  posture  toward 
Romania.  It  is  to  further  cement  good 
relations  with  the  people  of  Romania 
that  I  introduced  H.R.  5717,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Mr.  Vanik,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  and  Mr.  Whalen. 

I  do  not  need  to  recite  the  terrible 
consequence  of  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Romania.  They  have  been  widely  re- 
ported in  the  press,  and  were  discussed  in 
detail  when  the  House,  on  March  17, 
passed  a  resolution— Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  12 — expressing  our  sympathy 
to  the  Romanian  people  and  calling  for 
the  United  States  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  assist  the  victims  of  this  terrible 
natural  disaster.  The  legislation  now 
before  us  would  fulfill  the  promise  of  that 
resolution  in  concrete  terms  by  providing 
$20,000,000  in  relief  and  rehabilitation 
assistance  to  the  earthquake  victims. 

The  Romanian  people,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  in  recent  years  sacrificed  a  great 
deal  in  efforts  to  develop  their  country. 
The  Romanian  Government  has  pursued 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  economic  de- 
velopment programs  of  any  developing 
country  in  the  world.  In  its  current  5- 
year  plan,  for  example,  Romania  seeks 
overall  economic  growth  of  9  to  10  per- 
cent. 

While  it  has  not  always  achieved  these 
goals,  and  while  some  of  us  might  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  such  rapid  growth, 
these  development  efforts  have  required 
the  Romanian  people  to  live  with  vir- 
tually no  luxuries  and  with  little  in  re- 
serve to  fall  back  on  in  the  event  of  dis- 
asters such  as  the  recent  earthquakes. 
The  plight  of  the  earthquake  victims, 
therefore,  is  particularly  serious  and  as- 
sistance urgent. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  tradition 
of  extendmg  a  helping  hand  to  people 
in  need  of  our  help  in  emergencies.  It  is 
one  of  our  proudest  traditions — a  tradi- 
tion for  which  we  are  remembered  with 
affection  by  millions  of  people  around 
the  world.  We  should  join  with  other 
nations  in  living  up  to  this  tradition  of 
care  and  generosity  for  Romania  in  its 
moment  of  need  as  we  have  for  other 
friendly  nations. 
The  only  factor,   Mr.   Speaker,   that 
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technical  services  required  for  cleiuing 
damaged  buildings  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  damaged 
housing,  schools,  and  hospitals;  and 

Third.  Equipment  and  commodities  re- 
quired for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion and  replacement  in  other  sections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  important  mu- 
tual interests  with  Romania.  Romania 
has  been  an  independent  voice  in  East- 
em  Europe.  The  earthquake  Romania 
recently  had  will  likely  put  enormous 
pressures  on  the  country's  efforts  to 
maintain  independent  policies. 

But  we  also  have  a  strong  interest  in 
demonstrating  our  concern  over  the  hu- 
man suffering  and  misery  that  has  hit 
Romania  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
earthquake. 

H.R.  5717  shows  our  concern  for  the 
suffering  of  the  Romanian  people.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  biU.  Some  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  extent  of  earthquake 
damage.  It  was  an  enormous  toll.  In 
monetary  terms  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment estimated  it  at  about  $1  billion. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  other  coun- 
tries' helping  in  this  crisis.  The  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  a  country,  of  course, 
with  many  pressing  financial  problems, 
nevertheless  offered  the  equivalent  of  $20 
million  in  aid  to  Romania. 

I  realize  that  this  matter  is  being  con- 
sidered under  rush  conditions.  I  wish 
more  time  had  been  taken  for  the  de- 
liberations, but  I  believe  that  in  a  situa- 
tion like  this  where  there  are  human- 
itarian considerations  as  well  as  polit- 
ical considerations  the  timeliness  of  the 
congressional  response  is  important. 
Therefore,  I  do  recommend  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rales  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  5717. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  natural 
disasters  striking  other  nations,  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  reached 
out  to  help  the  victims  with  food  sup- 
plies, clothing,  medical  help,  and  shelter. 

We  have  responded  in  the  past  to 
earthquakes  in  Italy,  Guatemala,  and 
Turkey  with  relief  and  rehabilitation 
aid.  In  1970,  we  provided  Romania  which 
had  been  hit  by  a  series  of  spring  floods 
with  $11.5  million.  That  aid  money  sig- 
nificantly improved  the  climate  of  United 
States-Romanian  relations. 

By  approving  H.R.  5717  to  authorize 
$20  million  in  disaster  relief  aid  for  Ro- 
mania we  have  a  good  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  interest  in  continued 
good  relations  with  Romania  and  to  help 
the  victims  of  the  March  4  earthquake 
which  left  1,500  dead,  11,000  injured,  and 
34,000  families  homeless.  To  date  we  have 
sent  shipments  of  medical  supplies  and 
powdered  milk  to  Romania  as  well  as  a 
team  of  seismic  experts  to  assess  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage.  This  initial  aid  of 
$625,000  was  funded  out  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  Public  Law  480  and 
would  be  included  in  the  $20  million  total 
proposed  today. 

The  economic  difficulties  engendered 
by  this  earthquake  which  hit  the  center 
of  Romania's  industrial  area  jeopardize 


the  independent  path  Romania  has  been 
trying  to  maintain  during  the  past  10 
years.  Our  aid  would  signal  our  interest 
in  Romania  ■  continuing  its  efforts  to 
avoid  total  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  recent  years,  these  efforts  have 
meant  that  Romania  has  only  minimally 
participated  in  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers 
and  has  not  permitted  their  maneuvers 
on  Romanian  soil. 

United  States-Romanian  relations 
have  been  friendly.  We  have  extended 
most  favored  nation  status  to  Romania. 
We  have  a  cultural  and  scientific  ex- 
change agreement  with  Romania  and 
have  signed  with  that  country  a  state- 
ment of  principles  on  economic  coopera- 
tion. 

The  money  authorized  for  Romania 
will  provide  hospital  and  medical  equip- 
ment supplies  and  goods.  Nine  hospitals 
were  damaged  in  Bucharest  alone. 

It  will  also  provide  services  and  equip- 
ment for  clearing  rubble  and  for  reha- 
bilitating shelter  and  hospitals  for  the 
earthquake  victims.  I  would  like  to  stress, 
however,  that  this  money  should  be  used 
strictly  for  humanitarian  purposes  and 
should  not  go  toward  large-scale  recon- 
struction projects. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague's  point,  but 
I  do  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  did 
not  have  time  for  the  committee  report 
to  be  printed  and  that  we  did  not  have 
time  to  debate  this  under  an  open  rule . 
and  consider  whether  In  fact  "our  fair 
share"  would  be  $10  million  or  $20  mil- 
lion. Unfortunately,  this  is  always  the 
method  and  technique  that  we  use.  I  do 
not  believe  1  day  would  have  made  that 
much  difference,  although  I  realize  there 
is  a  scheduling  problem  so  that  we  can 
go  on  our  "working  recess." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  agree  with  the  points 
that  he  has  made.  As  one  member  of 
the  committee  I  did  what  I  could  to  se- 
cure full  consideration,  and  I  hope  that 
the  committee  in  the  future  will  be  more 
deliberate  in  taking  up  questions  of  this 
sort. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing. I  simply  rise  as  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  this  bill  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing a  measure  to  provide  $25  million  for 
disaster  relief  to  Romania  to  aid  in  that 
country's  recovery  from  the  greatest 
natural  disaster  in  its  history. 

On  March  4,  1977,  a  devastating 
earthquake  measuring  7.2  on  the  Richter 
scale  struck  Romania.  The  heaviest  dam- 
age occurred  in  the  capital  city  of  Bu- 
charest, where  it  is  estimated  that  1,400 
persons  were  killed  and  10,500  injured. 
According  to  official  information,  the 
heaviest  damages  were  inflicted  upon  the 
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chemical  industry;  machine-manufac- 
turing industries;  food,  forestry,  con- 
struction, metallurgy,  and  transporta- 
tion industries.  Agricultural  facilities 
were  destroyed.  And  32,897  housing  units 
collapsed  or  were  heavily  damaged, 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  suf- 
fered lesser  damages.  Over  34,500  fami- 
lies were  left  homeless. 

Important  losses  also  occurred  in  the 
commercial  and  services  sectors  with  nu- 
merous medical  institutions,  schools  and 
kindergartens,  institutes  of  higher  edu- 
cation, historic  monuments,  public 
buildings,  and  cultural  facilities  de- 
stroyed. In  all,  damages  are  estimated 
at  over  $2  billion.  These  losses  come  on 
top  of  severe  droughts  in  1974  and  mas- 
sive flooding  in  1975. 

The  Romanians  have  undertaken  re- 
construction and  recovery  in  an  admir- 
able fashion,  with  assistance  from  many 
countries.  The  United  States  promptly 
sent  medical  provisions  and  trained  seis- 
mological  personnel  to  Romania  in  the 
days  following  the  earthquake.  Addi- 
tional American  expertise  and  financial 
support  is  needed  in  the  fields  of  housing 
and  engineering.  This  continued  assist- 
ance requires  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

On  March  17,  the  House  joined  the 
Senate  in  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  assist  Romania  in  re- 
covering from  the  earthquake  of  March 
4.  The  legislation  before  us  today,  which 
Is  sponsored  by  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  and  myself,  en- 
ables us  to  make  that  promise  a  reality. 
In  viev/  of  our  constantly  improving  re- 
lations with  that  countrj'  and  our  re- 
sponse to  similar,  but  lesser,  disasters  in 
other  countries  such  as  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia, let  us  not  hesitate  to  extend  to 
Romania  this  concrete  proof  of  our  com- 
passion and  friendship. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  H.R.  5717.  legislation  to  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  relief  and  recon- 
struction aid  for  the  nation  of  Romania 
which  was  ravaged  by  an  earthquake  on 
March  4.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
be  consistent  with  this  Nation's  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  persons  of  foreign  na- 
tions who  are  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters. 

The  March  4  earthquake  was  truly  a 
disaster  of  profound  significance.  The 
most  recent  reports  show  over  1,500  dead, 
11.000  persons  injured,  and  some  35.000 
families  homeless.  The  total  extent  of 
damage  may  exceed  $10  billion.  The  Ro- 
manian Government  has  specifically  re- 
quested this  assistance  and  the  Carter 
administration  has  indicated  its  support 
of  any  relief  efforts  which  Congress  may 
provide. 

The  need  for  U.S.  assistance  is  both 
obvious  and  compelling.  Among  the 
priority  needs  in  Romania  today  is 
medical  equipment  and  services  to  aid 
the  injured.  An  equally  important  need 
is  for  equipment  which  will  help  in  the 
removal  of  damaged  buildings  which  pose 
a  continual  threat  to  many  towns  in 
Romania. 
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I  myself  was  the  sponsor  of  similar  leg- 
islation to  aid  the  victims  of  the  Italian 
earthquake  of  last  May.  We  provided  $25 
million  in  emergency  assistance  which 
according  to  reports  I  have  received  has 
played  an  invaluable  role  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Fruili  region  of  Italy  which 
was  virtuaUy  devastated  by  the  earth- 
quake. We  have  provided  similar  assist- 
ance to  a  number  of  other  nations  in- 
cluding Turkey,  the  African  Sahel,  and 
Ethiopia.  Our  record  on  behalf  of  provid- 
ing emergency  humanitarian  aid  is 
sound.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will  be 
an  important  extension  of  this  commit- 
ment. 

Of  course,  in  our  discussion  of  this 
legislation  we  should  not  be  oblivious  to 
the  political  situation  in  Romania.  De- 
spite being  a  captive  nation  under  Soviet 
control — Romania  over  the  years  has 
demonstrated  their  independence  from 
certain  of  the  repressive  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  primary  example  is  the 
area  of  emigration.  Despite  the  practices 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern 
European  nations  which  refuse  emigra- 
tion privileges  to  their  citizens — Romania 
has  accomplished  an  outstanding  record 
in  this  area.  They  have  consistently 
demonstrated  great  humanitarian  con- 
cern in  their  allowing  of  Romanian  citi- 
zens to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  to 
be  reunited  with  relatives  and  friends. 
To  aid  Romania  in  her  desperate  time  of 
need  would  represent  more  than  mere 
hvmianitarianism.  It  would  make  impor- 
tant sense  from  a  foreign  policy  stand- 
point, as  we  would  clearly  be  showing  our 
solidarity  with  the  freedom  loving  people 
of  Romania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  legislation  today.  The  people  of  Ro- 
mania need  our  help  today  and  we  should 
respond  generously.  The  thousands  of  in- 
jured and  destitute  victims  of  this  horri- 
ble calamity  are  awaiting  our  actions 
today.  Let  us  not  let  their  pleas  go  un- 
answered. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  made  the 
point,  and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  has  tended  to  agree  with 
me,  although  he  supports  the  bill.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  name  of 
emergency  we  rush  these  kinds  of  bills 
through.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  being  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  disaster-stricken  people,  and  obviously 
in  this  case  it  is  desperately  needed,  but 
I  do  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that  luider 
this  procedure,  where  there  is  no  chance 
for  amendment,  there  is  no  chance  for 
really    closer    questioning   as    to   what 
amount  genuinely  our  country  should  be 
asked  to  contribute.  In  fact  I  have  been 
told  tliat  the  amount  might  be  as  much 
as  a  billion  dollars  of  damage,  but  my 
attitude  is  that  really  Russia  which  con- 
trols this  country  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree has  the  basic  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding the  assistance  even  though  Ro- 
mania claims  to  be  a  relatively  inde- 
pendent satellite  of  Soviet  Russia. 

I  do  not  recall  Russia  ever  offering  to 
help,  nor  have  we  ever  requested  it  to 
help  when  we  have  had  a  disaster  of  a 
substantial  nature.  I  find  it  very  regret- 
ful that  we  have  brought  this  legislation 


up  imder  this  procedure.  I  think  it  was 
unfortunate  that  the  committee  felt  It 
necessary  to  rush  the  bill  through  in  this 
manner. 

I  know  comments  will  be  made  that 
it  is  only  $20  million,  but  that  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  as  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  said,  he  has 
found  it  difficult  to  get  aid  in  Ohio  for 
people  who  have  been  drastically  hurt 
by  the  winter  situation.  I  think  it  is  an 
unfortunate  confiict  that  we  are  rush- 
ing this  bill  through  here  today. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  can  be  well 
substantiated  that  there  are  sufficient 
fimds  already  available  under  a  number 
of  different  accounts  which  would  more 
than  satisfy  the  needs  of  Romania  with- 
out Congress  having  to  hurriedly  pass 
this  special  emergency  legislation.  There 
are  at  least  four  different  places  where 
disaster-relief  funds  for  Romania  could 
be  secured : 

First.  The  Agency  for  International 
Development  Disaster  Relief  Account.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  is  a  $26 
million  account  with  sufficient  funds  to 
assist  Romania,  at  least  in  the  short 
run,  until  we  have  a  better  chance  to 
carefully  consider  this  legislation. 

Second.  Public  Law  480  Agriculture 
account. 
Third.  Export-Import  Bank. 
Fourth.  Contingency  funds  account  of 
the  1977  foreign  aid  appropriation.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  indicated 
that  there  are  sufficient  balances  In  this 
account  to  more  than  take  care  of  the 
immediate  needs  of  Romanian  earth- 
quake victims. 

It  is  clear  to  see,  then,  that  more  than 
adequate  resources  are  already  available 
to  grant  Romania  the  relief  that  It 
needs — at  least  until  Congress  has  had  a 
better  chance  to  consider  this  matter 
and  carefully  determine  exactly  what 
Romanian  needs  truly  are. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
5717  proposes  a  $20  million  authorization 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  for  Romania 
to  aid  that  nation  to  recover  from  the 
earthquake  it  suffered  on  March  4.  This 
is  a  timely  and  generous  response  appro- 
priate to  the  United  States  and  is  indica- 
tive of  our  continuing  desire  to  help  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters.  In  recent  years 
we  have  provided  Italy.  Guatemala,  and 
Turkey  with  assistance  in  the  aftermath 
of  similar  earthquake  tragedies. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  the 
March  4  earthquake,  the  United  States 
rushed  medical  supplies  and  more  than 
300  tons  of  powdered  milk  to  Romania. 
We  also  sent  a  team  of  seismic  experts  to 
Bucharest  to  assess  the  extent  of  struc- 
tural damage.  This  initial  aid  package  of 
$625,000  was  funded  out  of  the  Foreign 
As,sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  and 
from  Public  Law  480  accounts.  This  as- 
sistance would  be  subsumed  within  this 
authorization  rather  than  be  in  addition 
to  the  $20  million. 

Reports  we  have  received  from  seiKnic 
experts  and  estimates  from  our  Embassy 
in  Bucharest  place  the  level  of  damage 
at  over  $1  billion.  In  Bucharest  alone, 
nine  hospitals  suffered  structural  dam- 
age. However,  the  greatest  loss  was  in 
terms  of  human  lives.  As  a  result  of  the 
earthquake,  over  1,500  are  dead,  11,000 
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Injured  while  34,000  more 
homeless. 

These  reports  on  aid 
stressed  the  need  for  medidal 
and  equipment,  and  for 
pair  hospitals  and  shelters, 
administration  has  also 
est  in  some  fimding  for 
and  reconstruction,  I  would 
Iterate  my  concern  and  the 
many  of  my  colleagues  that 
devoted  to  purely  humanitarian 
would  also  like  to  note  with 
language  in  this  bill  which 
this  authorization  does  not 
precedent  for  further  aid  to 

I,  therefore.  Intend  to 
5717  and  urge  my  fellow 
House  to  vote  to  authorize 
disaster  relief  aid  for  Romania 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  M" 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  H.R. 
ceiving  such  expeditious 
the  House.  The  United  States 
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the  damages  which  the  recent 
quake  caused  in  Romania.  At 
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mania. 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5717)  pending  before  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  concerned  and 
I  do  appreciate  his  concern  that  we  are 
rather  hurriedly  scheduling  this  bill,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time 
if  we  do  not  consider  it  today,  the  bill 
could  not  be  considered  tomorrow.  If  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  an  emergency, 
we  have  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  detect  that  there  are  some,  or  at  least 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  given 
me  this  impression,  who  feel  that  we 
should  stand  back  and  see  who  else  will 
help  and  then  come  with  our  little  share. 
I  think  this  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
our  tradition  of  assisting  those  who  are 
in  need  and,  therefore,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  5717,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonim  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and 
the  Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
CAREER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1977 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  7)  to  authorize  a  career  educa- 
tion program  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  for  other  purposes 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Career  Education  Act  of  1977". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  In  recognition  of  the  prime  Impor- 
tance of  work  In  our  society  and  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  role  that  the  schools  play  In  the 
lives  of  all  Americans,  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  assist  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  making  education  as  prep- 
aration for  work,  and  as  a  means  of  relating 
work  values  to  other  life  roles  and  choices 
(such  as  family  life),  a  major  goal  of  all 
who  teach  and  all  who  learn  by  increasing 
the  emphasis  they  place  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  on  career  awareness,  ex- 
ploration, decisionmaking,  and  planning,  and 


to  do  so  In  a  manner  which  will  promote 
equal  opportunity  in  making  career  choices 
through  the  elimination  of  bias  and  stereo- 
typing (including  bias  and  stereotyping  on 
account  of  race,  sex,  or  handicap)  In  such 
activities. 

ATTTHOHIZATIO  NS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c) ,  appropriations  are  authorized 
to  be  made  (as  provided  in  subsection  (b) ) 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
five  fiscal  years.  The  first  such  fiscal  year 
I  hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"first  funded  fiscal  year")  may  be  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  such  fiscal  years  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "second  funded  fiscal  year", 
"third  funded  fiscal  year",  "fourth  funded 
fiscal  year",  and  "fifth  funded  fiscal  year," 
respectively)  may  be  any  fiscal  year  there- 
after, except  that  no  such  appropriation  may 
be  made  for  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  such  fiscal  year  unless  such  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth  such  fiscal  year,  respectively. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  — 

(1)  $25,000,000  for  the  first  fimded  fiscal 
year: 

(2)  $100,000,000  for  the  second  funded  fis- 
cal year; 

(3)  $75,000,000  for  the  third  funded  fiscal 
year: 

(4)  $50,000,000  for  the  fourth  funded  fiscal 
year;  and 

(5)  $26,000,000  for  the  fifth  funded  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
imless  such  funds  are  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  funds  will  be  obligated,  and  unless  such 
ftmds  are  made  available  for  expenditure  to 
the  States  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  no  funds  may  be  made  available  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  406(f)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  for  grants  or 
contracts  with  local  educational  agencies  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated   pursuant    to    subsection    (b). 

ALLOCATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  are  not  reserved  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  such  State's 
population,  aged  five  to  eighteen,  bears  to 
the  total  population,  aged  five  to  eighteen, 
of  aU  the  States,  except  that  no  State  shall 
be  allotted  from  such  sums  less  than  $100,000. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve  from 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
3  for  any  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  1 
per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  located 
In  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Any  fimds  allotted  to  a  State  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (1)  for  which  a  State  has 
not  applied  or  for  which  a  State  application 
has  not  been  approved  shall  be  reallotted 
by  ratably  increasing  the  allocations  of  each 
of  the  States  which  have  approved  applica- 
tions. 

(2)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the  allotments 
of  the  minimum  amounts  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(1),  such  minimum  amounts 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  If  additional  sums 
become  available  during  a  fiscal  year  for 
which  such   allotments  were  reduced,  such 
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allotments  shaU  be  Increased  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Every  State  desiring  to  receive  funds 
appropriated  under  section  3(b)  for  the  first 
funded  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  application  containing  assur- 
ances that — 

(1)  the  State  educational  agency  will  be 
the  agency  responsible  for  planning  the  use, 
and  administering  the  expenditure,  of  funds 
received  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  State  legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor have  been  notified  of  the  State's  ap- 
plication for  such  funds; 

(3)  the  State  will  expend,  from  its  own 
sources,  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  funds 
are  received  under  this  Act,  an  amount 
equal   to  or   exceeding   the   amount   which 

.   such  State  expended  for  career  education 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(4)  the  State  shall  make  every  possible 
effort  to  Integrate  career  education  into  the 
regular  education  programs  offered  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  State; 

(5)  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  programs  of  career  education 
assisted  under  this  Act  will  be  administered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  Impact  upon  all  In- 
structional programs  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  not  be  administered 
solely  as  a  part  of  the  vocational  education 
program,  and  these  programs  of  career  edu- 
cation will  be  coordinated  by  a  person  hav- 
ing prior  experience  In  the  field  of  career 
education  (who  shall  be  designated  as  a 
State    coordinator   of    career    education) ; 

(6)  such  agency  will  employ  such  staff 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  and  programs  of  career 
education  funded  under  this  Act,  including 
a  person  or  persons  experienced  with  respect 
to  problems  of  discrimination  in  the  labor 
market  and  stereotyping  affecting  career 
education  (including  bias  and  stereotyping 
on  account  of  race,  sex,  or  handicap),  and 
including  at  least  one  professional  trained 
in  guidance  and  counseling  who  shall  work 
Jointly  in  the  office  of  the  principal  staff 
person  responsible  for  such  administration 
and  coordination  and  in  the  office  of  the 
State  educational  agency  responsible  for 
guidance  and  counseling,  if  any  such  office 
exists; 

(7)  such  agency  will  continuously  review 
the  plan  submitted  under  section  6  and  will 
submit  such  amendments  thereto  as  may 
be  deemed  appropriate  in  response  to  such 
agency's  experience  with  the  program; 

(8)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  a  State's  grant  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  Is  not  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  (1)  will  be  used  for  programs  described 
in  section  7(a)(3)(B);  and 

(9)  the  funds  received  under  this  Act  will 
be  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  7. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  6.  Every  State  desiring  to  receive 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3(b) 
shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  by  July  1 
of  the  first  funded  fiscal  year  a  State  plan 
which  shaU — 

(1)  set  out  explicitly  the  objectives  the 
State  win  seek  to  achieve  by  the  end  of  each 
of  the  five  funded  fiscal  years  in  implement- 
ing the  goal  of  providing  career  education 
for  students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  within  the  State,  and  set  out  the 
methods  by  which  the  State  will  seek  each 
year  to  achieve  these  objectives  with  all  re- 
sources available; 

(2)  describe  the  methods  by  which  the 
funds  received  under  this  Act  will  be  used, 
in  accordance  with  section  7,  to  implement 
the  overall  objectives  in  each  of  the  five 
funded  fiscal  years: 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
the  State  will  follow  to  assure  equal  access  of 


all  students  (including  the  handicapped  and 
members  of  both  sexes)  to  career  education 
programs  carried  out  under  the  State  plan; 
and 

(4)  provide  adequate  assurance  that  the 
requirements  of  section  5  wiU  be  met  in  each 
funded  fiscal  year  after  the  first  such  year. 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8,  funds  received  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  by  a  State  only  for  the  following 
activities : 

(1)  employing  such  additional  State  edu- 
cational agency  personnel  as  may  be  re- 
quirea  for  the  administration  and  coordina- 
tion of  programs  assisted  under  this  Act; 

(2)  providing  State  leadership  for  career 
education,  either  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  private  and  public  agencies 
and  organizations  (including  institutions  of 
higher  education) ,  in — 

(A)  conducting  Inservlce  Institutes  for 
education  personnel: 

(B)  training  local  career  education  coor- 
dinators; 

(C)  coUectlng,  evaluating,  and  dissem- 
inating career  education  materials  on  an 
intrastate  and  an  Interstate  basis; 

(D)  conducting  statewide  needs  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  studies; 

(E)  conducting  statewide  leadership  con- 
ferences; 

(F)  engaging  in  collaborative  relationships 
with  other  agencies  of  State  government  and 
with  State  organizations  representing  the 
bvislness-labor-lndustry  professional  com- 
munity and  organizations  representing  the 
handicapped,  minority  groups,  and  women; 
and 

(G)  promoting  the  adaptation  of  teacher- 
training  curricula  to  the  concept  of  career 
education  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion located  in  the  State; 

(3)  making  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  comprehensive  programs  In- 
cluding— 

(A)  Infusing  career  education  concepts 
and  approaches  in  classrooms; 

(B)  developing  and  implementing  compre- 
hensive career  guidance,  counseling,  place- 
ment, and  followup  services  utilizing  coun- 
selors, teachers,  parents,  and  community  re- 
source personnel: 

(C)  developing  and  implementing  collabo- 
rative relationships  with  organizations  repre- 
senting the  handicapped,  minority  groups, 
and  women  and  with  the  business-labor-ln- 
dustry-professlonal-government  community. 
Including  the  use  of  personnel  from  such  or- 
ganizations and  that  community  as  resource 
persons  In  schools  and  for  student  field  trips 
into  that  community; 

(D)  developing  and  implementing  work  ex- 
periences for  students  whose  primary  pur- 
pose Is  career  exploration,  provided  that  such 
work  experiences  are  related  to  existing  or 
potential  career  opportunities  and  do  not 
displace  other  workers  who  perform  such 
work: 

(E)  employing  coordinators  of  career  edu- 
cation in  local  educational  agencies  or  In 
combinations  of  such  agencies  (but  not  at 
the  Individual  school  buUdlng  level) ; 

(F)  training  of  local  career  education 
coordinators: 

(G)  Inservlce  education  of  teachers,  coun- 
selors, school  administrators,  and  other  edu- 
cation personnel  aimed  at  helping  them  to 
understand  career  education,  including  their 
roles  in  career  education,  and  to  acquire  com- 
petencies essential  for  carrying  out  their 
roles; 

(H)  conducting  Institutes  to  acquaint 
school  board  members,  community  leaders, 
and  parents  with  the  nature  and  goals  of 
career  education: 

(I)  purchasing  instructional  materials 
and  supplies  for  career  education  activities; 

(J)  establishing  and  operating  commu- 
nity career  education  councils; 


(K)  establishing  and  operating  career  ed- 
ucation resource  centers  serving  both  stu- 
dents and  the  general  public; 

(L)  adopting,  reviewing,  and  revising  local 
plans  for  coordinating  the  implementation 
of  the  comprehensive  program;  and 

(M)  conducting  needs  assessments  and 
evaluations;  and 

(4)   reviewing  and  revising  the  State  plan. 

(b)  Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  from  funds 
received  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  applications  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  be  made  in  accordance  with 
equitable  distribution  criteria  established  by 
the  State  educational  agency,  having  due  re- 
gard for  the  special  needs  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  sparsely  populated 
areas  or  serving  relatively  few  students. 

(c)(1)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  In  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools 
within  the  State,  as  regards  services  provided 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and 
within  the  school  district,  as  regards  a  grant 
made  to  a  local  educational  agency  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  private  school 
officials,  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  ef- 
fective participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
such  children  and  the  teachers  of  such  chU- 
dren  In  these  services  and  in  the  programs 
funded  with  these  grants. 

(2)  (A)  The  control  of  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  and  title  to  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  property  repaired,  remodeled,  or 
constructed  therewith  shall  be  In  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  pvu-poses  provided  In 
this  Act,  and  a  public  agency  shall  admin- 
ister such  funds  and  property. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  services  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  by  employ- 
ees of  a  public  agency  or  through  contract 
by  such  public  agency  with  a  person,  an  as- 
sociation, agency,  or  corporation  who  or 
which  In  the  provision  of  such  services  Is 
Independent  of  such  private  school  and  of 
any  religious  organization,  and  such  employ- 
ment or  contract  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  such  public  agency, 
and  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act  to 
accommodate  students  and  teachers  In  non- 
profit private  schools  shall  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  or  local  funds. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8. (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  of  assurance  for  the 
first  funded  fiscal  year  which  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  to  be  In  compliance  with  section 
5,  and  upon  finding  the  State  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  sections  6  and  7  for  the  second 
and  third  funded  fiscal  years,  shall  pay  to 
the  State  the  amount  which  it  is  entitled  to 
receive  for  each  such  year  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commissioner,  upon  finding  the 
State  to  be  in  compliance  with  sections  6 
and  7  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  funded  fiscal 
years,  by  reviewing  the  report  required  to  be 
submitted  by  the  State  under  section  10  for 
the  second  and  third  funded  fiscal  years,  re- 
spectively, shall  pay  to  the  State  the  amount 
which  it  Is  entitled  to  receive  for  each  such 
fourth  and  fifth  funded  fiscal  years  under 
this  Act  reduced  In  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
such  State  has  substantially  failed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  for  the  second  and  third  fiscal 
years  set  forth  In  Its  State  plan 

(b)  (1)  Any  State  receiving  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  3  may  reserve  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  such  funds  for  serv- 
ices performed  for  local  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)  (2)  and  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (4)  of  section  7(a).  The  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  shall  be  distributed 
to  local  educational  agencies. 

(2)  In  the  first  funded  fiscal  year,  funds 
available  under  this  Act  to  a  State  may  be 
used,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
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(1),  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 

State  career  education  coordlnati  r 
assisting  such   cordlnator.   Func^ 
under  this  Act  to  a  State  may  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of 
not  more  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  second  funded  fiscal  year    _ 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  costs 
through  fifth  funded  fiscal  years 
(3)   In  the  first  and  second  f 
years,  funds  available  under  this 
used,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
(1).  to  pay  the  entire  costs  of 
the  State  plan  adopted  pursuant 
Funds  available  under  this  Act 

subject  to  the  provisions  of  ^ „ 

pay   (A)    not  more  than  75  per 
such  costs  In  the  third  funded 

(B)  not  more  than  50  per 

costs  in  the  fourth  funded  fiscal 

(C)  not  more  than  25  per  centi^n 
costs  In  the  fifth  funded  fiscal 

(c)  (1)  If  a  State  Is  prohibited 
providing  for  the  participation  Ir 
of  children  enrolled  In  private  n 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  . 
by  section  7(c).  the  Commissioner 
such  requirement  and  shall  arrar 
provision  of  services  to  such  chlldr^i 
arrangements  which  shall  be 
requirements  of  that  section 

(2)  If  the  Commissioner 

State  or  a  local  educational  agenc  ' 
stantially  failed  to  provide  for  the 
tlon  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
rolled  In  private  nonprofit 
secondary  schools  as  required  by 
(c),  the  Commissioner  may  walv< 
qulrement  and  shall  arrange  for  th« 
of  services  to  such  children  througl  i 
ments  which  shall  be  subject  to 
ments  of  that  section. 

PEDERAI.    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  The  Office  of 

tion  created  pxirsuant  to  section 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  s., 
administering  agency  within   the 
Education  for  the  review  of  the  St_. 
applications,  and  reports  submitK  d 
ant  to  this  Act.  In  addition,  the 
reer  Education  shall  perform  a 
ership  role  in  fiirtherlng  the 
Act. 

(2)  In  reviewing  the  plans.  „^„ 
and  reports  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  Office  of  Career  Education  sha 
technical  assistance  to  those  £ 
plans,  applications,  and  reports 
provement.  The  Office  shall  also  y, 
nlcal  assistance,  as  requested  by 
to  all  participating  States.  Guam. 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
rltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Career 
attempt  to  assert  a  national 
In  career  education  through: 

f  A)  encouraging  and  sponsoring 
ulng  national  dialog  •aimed  at  fu 
velopment  of  the  career  education 

(B)  providing  policy  statements 
Office  of  Education  that  reflect  a  . 
consensus  regarding  career  educatlc+i 
practitioners  and  conceptuallzers; 

(C)  fostering  career  education  „ 
In  the  operation  of  other  program  5 
Office  of  Education: 

(D)  providing  professional  u, 
portunities  to  State  educational 
sonnel  in  career  education; 

(E)  designating  and  carrying  01 
tlonal  communications  system   for 
that  career  education  methods  and 
developed   at   the   Federal,   State, 
levels  bscome  available  to  career 
personnel  throughout  the  Nation; 

(P)  developing  criteria  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  in  mea^^ 
effectiveness  of  their  career  educat 
grams;  and 

(G)  establishing  and  maintaining 
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liaison  arrangements  with  national  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  associations,  both 
within  and  outside  of  goverrunent,  who  are 
actively  concerned  about  and  involved  In 
Improving  relationships  between  education 
and  work. 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ca- 
reer Education  created  pursuant  to  section 
406  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
shall  perform  the  same  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act  as  it  is  authorized  to  perform  with  re- 
pect  to  the  programs  authorized  under  that 
section. 

fc)  The  National  Institute  of  Education 
shall  continue  its  complimentary  efforts  In 
career  education,  including  product  and  pro- 
gram development,  evaluation,  and  research, 
and  shall  devote  special  attention  to  de- 
velopment and  validation  of  Instruments  re- 
quired for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
career  education  pursuant  to  criteria  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Career  Educatloif  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (»)  (P)  of  this  section.  The 
Office  of  Education  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Institute  in  identifying  research  and  de- 
velopment priorities  and,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  private  and 
public  agencies  and  organizations  (includ- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education),  in 
disseminating  the  products  and  findings  of 
research  and  development  undertaken  by  the 
Institute. 

(d)  The  Office  of  Education  shall  provide 
the  Office  of  Career  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Career  Educa- 
tion with  sufficient  staff  and  resources  re- 
quired for  them  to  carrv  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act  In  addition  to  those 
already  assigned  pursuant  to  section  406  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 

(e)  Section  406(g)(1)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(B)  not  less  than  twelve  public  members 
broadly  representative  of  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, the  arts,  the  humanities,  the  sciences 
community  services,  business  and  industry] 
and  the  general  public.  Including  (i)  mem- 
bers of  organizations  of  handicapped  per- 
sons,  minority  groups  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  discrimination  in  employment  and 
stereotyping  affecting  career  choices  and 
women  who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  sex  discrimination  and  stereotyping,  and 
(11)  not  less  than  two  members  who  shall 
be  representative  of  labor  and  of  business 
respectively. 

A  majority  of  the  members  selected  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  engaged 
In  education  or  education-related  nrofes- 
slons.". 

REPORTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  later  than  December  31  of 
each  fiscal  year  each  State  receiving  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  report  evaluating  the  programs  as- 
sisted with  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
objectives  set  out  in  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  6  have  been  ful- 
filled diulng  that  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  are  using  State  and  local 
resources  to  Implement  these  objectives  and 
a  description  of  the  extent  to  which  funds 
received  under  this  Act  have  been  used  to 
achieve  these  objectives:  and 

(3)  a  description  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
grams funded  within  the  State,  including 
an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  their  success 
and  a  description  of  the  programs  which 
were  not  successful  within  the  State  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  their 
failure. 


(b)  The  Commissioner,  through  the  Office 
of  Career  Education,  shall  analyze  each  one 
of  the  State  reports  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  shall  provide  to  the 
State  no  Later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  of  such  submission  an  analysis  of  the 
report  and  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  operation  and  administration 
of  programs  being  provided  by  the  State 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Career  Education  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  by  April  30  of  each  year  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
operated  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
with  funds  provided  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  a  random  sample 
of  the  State  programs  funded  under  this  Act 
and  shall  submit  a  report  on  such  review 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
by  no  later  than  September  30  of  the  fourth 
funded  fiscal  year. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  11.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 

(1)(A)  "career  education",  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  except  for  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  7(a),  and  sections  7(b). 
7(c) ,  and  8.  shall  mean  the  totality  of  experi- 
ences, which  are  designed  to  be  free  of  bias 
and  stereotyping  (Including  bias  or  stereo- 
typing on  account  of  race,  sex,  or  handicap), 
through  which  one  learns  about,  and  pre- 
pares to  engage  in,  work  as  part  of  his  or 
her  way  of  living,  and  through  which  he  or 
she  relates  work  values  to  other  life  roles  and 
choices  (such  as  family  life); 

(B)  "career  education,"  for  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  7(a),  and 
sections  7(b),  7(c),  and  8,  shall  be  limited 
to  those  activities  carried  out  by  state  edu- 
cational agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies  involving  career  awareness,  explora- 
tion, decisionmaking,  and  planning,  which 
activities  are  free  of  or  are  designed  to 
eliminate  bias  and  stereotyping  (including 
bias  or  stereotyping  on  account  of  race,  sex, 
or  handicap),  and  shall  not  Include  any 
activities  carried  out  by  such  agencies  In- 
volving specific  job  skill  training; 

(2)  "handicap"  or  "handicapped"  means 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped! 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedl- 
cally  Impaired,  or  other  health  Impaired 
persons,  or  persons  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  who  by  reason  thereof  require 
special  education  and  related  services; 

(3)  "State"  shall  mean  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico; 

(4)  "State  board  of  education"  shall  mean 
the  governing  Ijoard  or  boards  designated 
pursuant  to  State  law  for  the  administra- 
tion, or  for  the  supervision  of  administration, 
of  elementary  and  secondarv  education  in 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  agencies 
in  each  State; 

(5)  "local  educational  agencv"  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  section  403(6)  (B)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondarv  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  244(6)  (B) );  and 

(6)  "work"  shall  mean  conscious  effort, 
other  than  that  Involved  In  activities  whose 
primary  purpose  is  either  coping  or  reiars- 
tlon.  aimed  at  producing  benefits  for  one- 
self or  for  oneself  and  others. 

AMENDMENT   TO    THE    EDUCATION    AMENDMENTS 
OF    1976 

Sec.  12.  Section  332  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1976  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(2),  by  striking  out 
"3  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1  per  centum,"  and  by  striking  out  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(3)(B),  by  striking 
out  "and  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
Inserting  m  lieu   thereof  ",  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7  makes  funds  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  implement  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  career  education  in  elementary 
and  secdndary  schools.  The  underlying 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  insure  that  more 
emphasis  be  placed  on  career  awareness, 
exploration,  decisionmaking,  and  plan- 
ning in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  of  our  young 
people  are  lacking  in  knowledge  of  what 
type  of  jobs  are  available  in  society,  what 
jobs  they  are  most  suited  for,  and  how  to 
go  about  securing  a  job.  Since  1972  the 
Federal  government  has  provided  ap- 


proximately $200  million  in  Federal 
funds  for  demonstration  programs  and 
research  in  career  education.  We  have 
clear  evidence  from  these  demonstra- 
tion programs  that  career  education  is 
successful  in  providing  students  with 
these  sorts  of  skills.  I  feel  that  the  time 
is  right  to  move  beyond  demonstrating 
the  worth  of  career  education  and  in- 
stead provide  funds  to  actually  imple- 
ment it  in  a  comprehensive  fashion  and 
on  a  broad  national  scale. 

H.R.  7  makes  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  only  provide  funds  for 
this  purpose  for  5  years  and  that  these 
funds  will  decline  over  this  5-year  period. 
Twenty-five  million  dollars  is  authorized 
for  the  first  year,  $100  million  for  the 
second  year,  $75  million  for  the  third 
year,  $50  million  for  the  fourth  year,  and 
$25  million  for  the  fifth  year.  I  believe 
that  this  declining  funding  structure  is 
the  right  approach,  since  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  legislation  is  to  integrate 
career  education  into  the  regular  in- 
structional program  reaching  all  stu- 
dents and  all  teachers  of  all  subjects. 


Eighty-five  percent  of  the  funds  each 
State  receives  must  be  passed  through 
to  local  school  districts.  States  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  5  percent  of  the  funds 
for  administrative  purposes  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  are  for  State  level  pro- 
grams. States  must  match  these  fimds 
over  the  5-year  period  by  increasing 
amoimts. 

At  the  local  level  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  activities  that  can  be  funded,  includ- 
ing inservice  training  for  teachers  and 
guidance  and  counseling.  Funds  can  also 
be  used  to  provide  a  variety  of  State 
leadership  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  career  education  is  sup- 
ported by  a  wide  range  of  groups  repre- 
senting educators,  the  general  public  and 
business  and  industry.  These  groups  in- 
clude the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  AFL-CIO. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  allocation  chart  for  the 
States  for  the  5  years  proposed  in  H.R.  7. 

The  chart  follows : 


FUNDING  LEVELS  UNDER  H.R.  7 

IMinimum  allocation— JIOO.OOO;  1  percent  set  aside  for  outlying  areas;  Puerto  Rico  counted  as  a  State;  based  on  provisional  1976  estimate  for  ages  5  to  18  (1970  for  Puerto  Rico).  Authorization  levels 

(in  millions)— 1st  yr:  $25;  2d  yr:  $100;  3d  yr:  $75;  4th  yr:  $50;  5th  yr:  $25) 


SUte 


htyr 


2dyr 


3dyr 


4th  yr 


5th  yr 


Alabama 423,099  1,713,538 

Alaska 100,000  205,193 

Arizona 261,326  1,058,362 

Arkansas 233,771  946,766 

California 2,320,823  9,399,258 

Colorado 291,547  1,180,757 

Connecticut 346,212  1,402,149 

Delaware 100,000  271,790 

District  of  Columbia „  100,000  287.990 

Florida 837,310  3,391,077 

Georgia 578,206  2,341,715 

Hawaii.... 101,330  410,385 

Idaho 100,000  395,986 

Illinois 1,264,853  5,122,614 

Indiana 611,983  2,478,510 

Iowa 327,102  1,324,752 

Kansas 249,771  1,011,563 

Kentucky 387,989  1,571,343 

Louisiana 475,542  1,925,930 

Maine 122,663  496,782 

Maryland 479,542  1,942,129 

Massachusetts 641,760  2,599,105 

Michigan 1,080,858  4,377,441 

Minnesota 467,987  1,895,331 

IMississippI 289,770  1,173,557 

Mi^ouri 521,763  2,113,123 

Montana 100,000  358,187 


1, 285, 153 

153, 894 

793, 771 

710,  074 

1, 049, 444 

885, 568 

1,051,612 

203, 843 

215, 992 

2, 543, 308 

1, 756,  286 

307, 789 

296, 989 

3, 841, 960 

1, 858, 882 

993, 564 

758,672 

1, 178, 507 

1, 444, 447 

372,  586 

1, 456, 597 

1,  949, 329 

3, 283, 081 

1, 421, 498 

880,168 

1,584,842 

268, 640 


856,611 

102,  577 

529, 083 

473, 296 

4, 698,  753 

590, 270 

700, 945 

135, 870 

143, 968 

1,695,226 

1, 170, 642 

205, 155 

197, 956 

2, 560, 835 

1, 239, 027 

662, 254 

505, 688 

785, 527 

962, 788 

248, 345 

970, 886 

1,299,313 

2, 188, 317 

947, 491 

586, 671 

1, 056, 367 

179, 060 


423, 099 
100, 000 
261, 326 
233, 771 

2, 320, 823 
291, 547 
346, 212 
100, 000 
100, 000 
837, 310 
578, 206 
101, 330 
100, 000 

1, 264, 853 
611, 983 
327, 102 
249, 771 
387, 989 
475, 542 
122, 663 
479, 542 
641,  760 

1,  080, 858 
467, 987 
289,  770 
521,  763 
100, 000 


Stste 


Ittyr  2dyr  3dyr  4th  yr 


5th  yr 


Nebraska 174,217  705,574  529,181  352,722  174  217 

Nevada 100,000  282,590  211,942  141,269  lOO'oOO 

New  Hampshire 100,000  379,786  284,840  189,858  lOO'oOO 

New  Jersey 813,310  3,293,880  2,470,410  1,646,637  813' 310 

New  Mexico 147,107  595,778  446,834  297,834  147' 107 

New  York „„ 1,949,723  7,896,313  5,922,235  3,947,429  1,949  723 

North  Carolina.. 612,427  2,480,310  1,860,232  1,239,926  612  427 

North  Dakota 100,000  307,789  230,842  153,866  lOO'oOO 

Ohio.. 1,218,188  4,933,621  3,700,215  2,466,356  1,218,' 188 

Oklahoma 295,547  1,196,956  897,717  598,368  295  547 

Oregon 249,771  1,011,563  758,672  505,688  249,'771 

Pennsylvania 1,274,186  5,160,412  3,870,309  2,579,731  1,274  186 

Puerto  Rico 405,766  1,643,340  1,232,605  821,519  405  766 

Rhode  Island _ 100,886  408,585  306,439  204,255  100  886 

South  Carolina _  336,435  1,362,550  1,021,913  681,150  336' 435 

South  Dakota 100,000  322,188  241,641  161,064  100  000 

Tennessee 463,542  1,877,332  1,407,999  938,493  463  542 

Texas 1,435,071  5,811,989  4,358,991  2,905,459  1,435,071 

Utah 152,885  619,177  464,383  309,532  152  885 

Vermont 100,000  224,992  168,744  112,475  100  000 

Virginia 565,317  2,289,517  1,717,138  1,144,547  565  317 

Washington 403.100  1,632,541  1,224,405  816,120  403  100 

West  Virginia 195,994  793,771  595,328  3%,812  195  994 

Wisconsin 541,318  2,192,320  1,644,240  1,095,958  541318 

Wyoming 100,000  181,793  136,345  100,000  100.000 

Federal  total 24,749,997  99,000,000  74,249.996  49,499,999  24, 749, 997 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
to  pass  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
been  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  7,  which  Chair- 
man Perkins  has  just  described,  and  rise 
in  strong  support  of  it.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education,  upon  which  I  serve, 
and  by  the  full  committee.  The  lack  of 
controversy  concerning  it  is,  in.  part,  a 
tribute  to  the  careful  preparation  and 
hearings  by  Chairman  Perkins — a  simi- 
lar bill  having  been  introduced  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  94th  Congress — and,  in 
part,  due  to  the  importance  of  the  un- 
derlying concept  that  we  must  forge  a 
strong  link  between  schools  and  the 
world  of  work. 

If  only  more  young  people  could  see  a 
firm  connection  between  what  is  taught 
In  school  and  what  is  needed  to  build  a 


career  in  work  of  their  choice,  there 
would  be  far  fewer  dropouts  and  far  more 
successes  among  those  who  remain  in 
school.  But  even  before  this  connection 
is  made — before  it  can  be  made — young 
people  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  kinds  of  careers  open  to  them, 
about  what  people  do  for  a  living  in  this 
society  and  the  skUls  they  employ,  and 
they  need  at  some  point  to  have  actual 
experience  with  work.  The  experience 
may  be  no  more  than  spending  some 
time  at  actual  places  and  observing  and 
talking  with  people  in  a  variety  of  work 
and  career  situations,  but  it  is  an  experi- 
ence most  young  people  today  do  not 
have. 

To  accomplish  these  ends — to  begin  at 
an  early  age  with  career  awareness 
which  proceeds  in  the  middle  grades  of 
school  to  career  exploration  and  in  high 
school  with  career  planning  and  deci- 
sionmaking— requires  a  complete  re- 
orientation of  our  school  systems.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  program  authorized 


by  this  bill  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  activities  designed  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

Fortunately,  as  Chairman  Perkins  has 
stated,  we  already  are  far  advanced  In 
planning  such  reorientation.  It  is  plan- 
ning which  has  had  some  assistance  and 
stimulus  from  the  Federal  level — ^from 
the  OflBce  of  Career  Education  which  we 
created  by  law  in  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  and  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Education — but  mostly  has 
come  about  through  State  and  local 
initiative.  All  States  currently  are  in- 
volved in  some  phase  of  career  education 
programs;  every  State  now  has  a  State 
coordinator  of  career  education;  15  have 
legislation  on  the  subject;  and  some  9,200 
of  the  approximately  13,000  operating 
school  districts  in  the  Nation  have  some 
kind  of  career  education  program.  So 
this  legislation  has  a  solid  basis  upon 
which  to  build. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  my 
State  of  Alabama  has  been  a  nations^ 
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leader  in  designing  and  implementing 

career  education  program  in 

and  I  want  to  come  back  to 

ence  later  because  I  think  it  is 

in  terms  of  the  structure  and 

of  H.R.  7. 

For  those  of  you  whose  contnittee 
signments  do  not  bring  you 
contact  with  educational  issufes 
it  is  important  to  discuss  the  b  isic 
ises  of  this  legislation.  We  ar< 
ing   about  an   extension   of 
education,  although  a  strong 
component  in  education  is 
order  to  be  able  to  implement 
career  choices.  The  definition 
education"  in  the  bill  gives  a 
Idea  of  the  scope  intended  fo 
grams: 

Career  education  .  .  .  shall 
tallty  of  experiences,  which  are 
be  free  of  bias  and  stereotyping 
bias  or  stereotyping  on  account 
or    handicap),    through    which 
about,  and  prepares  to  engage  In 
part  of  his  or  her  way  of  living 
which  he  or  she  relates  work 
life  roles  and  choices  (such  as 


as- 
into  daily 
I  think 
prem- 
not  talk- 
vocational 
vocational 
essential  in 
many 
Df  "career 
very  good 
the  pro- 


mi  an 


cf 


aid 

vain  Bs 


the  to- 

I  leslgned  to 

(including 

race,  sex, 

pne    learns 

work  as  a 

through 

to  other 

fimlly  life). 

My  colleague,  Mr.  BLOtnr,  and  I 
sponsored  the  amendment  aiopted  in 
full  committee  to  make  specific  reference 
to  the  problem  of  bias  and  ste  reotyplng. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  career 
development  than  stereotypjs  which 
limit  a  child's  concept  of  what  he  or  she 
can  accomplish  in  the  world.  Whether 
such  bieis  and  stereotyping  is  b  ised  upon 
race,  creed,  color,  national  orii  to,  phys- 
ical or  mental  handicap,  or  sex  it  has  the 
effect  of  crippling  a  child's  self-image 
with  results  that  are  always  bad  and 
often  irreparable.  While  we  hive  elim- 
inated a  good  deal  of  bias  in  o  ir  educa- 
tional system,  it  still  does  exls  .  We  had 
testimony  that  sex  bias  and  si  x  stereo- 
typing actually  is  still  in  ev  dence  in 
many  instructional  materials  and  in 
some  career  education  material  i  in  use  In 
our  schools.  In  my  judgment  \  'e  can  no 
longer  afford  to  relegate  the  r  lore  than 


one-half   of   our   population 
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women  to  inferior  career  rol  s  in  our 
society.  Despite  the  need  to  utlize  all  of 
our  human  and  intellectual  rei  ources,  it 
is  still  true  today  that  the  aven  tge  work- 
ing woman  with  a  college  degree  earns 
less  income  than  the  average  working 
man  who  was  a  high  school  d  -opout.  A 
major  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
address  that  sort  of  Imbalance  bv  help- 
ing eliminate  the  kinds  of  ste-eotyping 
which  cause  people  to  limit  t  leir  own 
view  of  their  role  in  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  that 
Alabama  is  an  acknowledge!  leader 
among  the  States  in  the  develc  pment  of 
career  education.  We  are  rea(  y  to  use 
the  assistance  that  this  legislat:  an  would 
provide  to  implement  a  compete  pro- 
gram of  career  education  read  ing  from 
kindergarten  Into  the  imivers  ty  level. 
As  early  as  March  of  1972,  wher  the  con- 
cept of  career  education  was  j  ist  being 
discussed  nationally,  the  Alaba  na  State 
Department  of  Education  set  u  a  a  com- 
mittee on  career  education  cutti  ig  across 
all  divisions  of  the  department,  rhey  ap- 
pointed a  State  coordinator  of  career 
education,  Mrs.  Anita  Barber,  a  id  under 
her  dynamic  leadership  set  out  to  make 
career  education  a  major  thn  st  of  all 


education,  grades  K  through  14,  in  Ala- 
bama. They  worked  out  a  definition  and 
goals  for  the  program  which  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  this  bill.  It  involved 
promoting  career  awareness  in  the  early 
grades,  career  exploration  in  the  middle 
grades,  and  career  planning  and  deci- 
sionmaking In  senior  high  school. 

But  to  reach  these  goals,  as  this  bill 
recognizes,  teachers  must  first  themselves 
be  aware  of  career  opportunities.  In  Ala- 
bama they  established  a  teachers'  com- 
mittee to  plan  ways  to  Infuse  career  con- 
cepts in  the  curriculum  and  in  August 
of  1973  they  held  a  1-week  seminar  for 
3,000  Alabama  teachers  and  school  coun- 
selors to  help  them  imderstand  how  to 
implement  the  program.  In  cooperation 
with  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men, and  working  with  organized  labor, 
60  career  education  institutes  have  been 
held  permitting  some  340  classroom 
teachers  to  take  field  trips  to  visit  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  labor  at  the  work- 
sites. ITie  institutes  have  been  held  only 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Birming- 
ham, Huntsville,  and  Mobile,  but  with 
assistance  under  this  act  could  be  ex- 
panded to  all  areas  of  the  State. 

Alabama  is  one  of  only  18  States  last 
year  to  receive  an  Office  of  Education 
grant  for  the  actual  implementation  of 
career  education  programs,  it  is  the  only 
State  with  funding  for  a  State  imiversity 
proposal,  and  we  have  two  junior  col- 
lege projects — one  in  my  district  at  Jef- 
ferson State  Community  CoUege — in  ca- 
reer education.  Today,  60  percent  of  all 
the  schools  in  Alabama  have  some  kind 
of  career  education  program  in  place. 
With  funding  from  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  we  have  programs  In 
35  school  districts  in  northern  Alabama 
which  enroll  300,000  children.  In  Jef- 
ferson County  four  out  of  the  five  school 
districts  have  career  education  coordi- 
nators already  at  work,  including  the 
Birmingham  City  School  District. 

So  Alabama  is  completely  prepared  to 
implement  this  act  successfully.  On 
February  17  of  this  year  the  Alabama 
State  Board  of  Education  passed  reso- 
lutions calling  upon  the  State  super- 
intendent. Dr.  Wayne  Teague,  to  imple- 
ment a  career  education  program 
throughout  the  State.  Dr.  Teague  serves 
on  both  the  career  education  and  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  council  of  chief 
State  school  officers  and  is  giving  out- 
standing leadership  to  this  effort. 

With  adequate  appropriations  as  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  7,  we  could  complete 
the  reorientation  of  education  in  Ala- 
bama to  have  a  serious  focus  on  career 
development.  Every  State  has  made  some 
progress  in  this  direction,  and  with  the 
help  of  funds  under  this  bill  could  move 
to  complete  implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  edu- 
cation move  forward  in  making  a  closer 
connection  between  school  and  work  and 
school  and  the  community  at  work.  In 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
chronically  high  rate  of  youth  unem- 
ployment— rates  which  reach  disastrous 
levels  among  disadvantaged  and  minor- 
ity populations— is  the  lack  of  career 
awareness  and  orientation  which  should 
be  developed  early  in  the  education  proc- 
ess. This  is  a  further  cause  of  a  sense 
of    rootle-ssness    and    alienation    from 


family  and  community  v/hich  contrib- 
utes to  youth  delinquency  and  unem- 
ployment. Career  education  is  not  a 
panacea.  It  is  not  the  single  answer  to 
these  problems;  but  it  does  represent  a 
serious  and  essential  effort  to  solve  part 
of  the  problem. 

H.R.  7  would  move  this  effort  a  large 
step  forward.  I  strongly  commend  Chair- 
man Perkins  and  others  in  this  House 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  bringing  the 
bill  this  far.  I  urge  its  approval  today 
and  hope  for  swift  action  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  his  great  contri- 
bution to  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  hkewise  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie),  and  other 
members  on  the  minority  side.  We  have 
all  worked  together.  It  has  been  a  non- 
partisan piece  of  legislation  we  have 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  to  my  way  of 
thinking  it  is  long  overdue. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  I  had  access 
in  a  settlement  school  to  industrial  arts 
and  manual  training,  all  kinds  of  trades 
and  crafts.  We  were  compelled  to  take 
these  courses  from  the  third  grade  to 
the  second  year  of  high  school. 

I  think  of  that  when  we  talk  about 
career  education.  If  a  youngster  does  not 
get  started  out  right  in  the  early  years, 
he  perhaps  in  many  instances  will  be  a 
failure  later  in  life.  But,  when  he  gets 
started  out  correctly  in  the  early  years, 
most  likely  he  will  succeed. 

I  have  watched  youngsters  who  have 
had  access  to  different  types  of  careers, 
particularly  industrial  arts  and  the  var- 
ious trades  and  crafts,  go  to  the  mining 
communities  and  become  carpenters. 
Many  could  read  blueprints  by  the  time 
they  got  through  the  eighth  grade.  It  is 
this  type  of  thing  where  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  helpful.  It  has  almost  be- 
come a  lost  art  to  have  a  comprehensive 
educational  program — and  that  is  all 
this  is — in  the  early  years  of  a  child  in 
school. 

We  hope  that  this  will  plant  the  seed 
so  that  the  States  will  carry  on  a  com- 
prehensive program  which  will  enrich 
the  curriculum  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  tremendously  in  the 
days  ahead.  I  just  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  his  fellow  minority 
members  for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  on  their  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  both  for  his  kind 
words  and  for  his  own  leadership  in 
this  important  matter,  and  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  what  he  has  said,  as  well  as 
with  the  thrust  of  this  legislation. 

Too  many  young  people  drop  out  of 
school  too  soon.  There  is  too  little  con- 
nection seen  in  too  many  cases  between 
the  world  of  education  and  the  world  of 
work,  and  if  we  can  somehow  so  orient 
our  educational  system  in  its  entirety  so 
that  a  young  person  going  through 
school,  in  the  very  early  years  of  edu- 
cation, begins  to  see  some  of  these  con- 
nections and  is  encoiuraged  to  stay  in 
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school  and  move  on  toward  learning  the 
skills  of  a  vocation  or  profession,  I  think 
it  will  meet  a  great  need  in  solving 
some  of  the  great  needs  of  our  society, 
such  as  youth  imemployment  problems, 
which  are  so  severe  in  our  time,  and  will 
make  better  use  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources, the  youth  of  our  country. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  . 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buch- 
anan) and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  for  bringing  out 
this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Career  Edu- 
cation Act,  a  measure  long  overdue  if 
we  are  to  honor  our  commitment  to  an 
integrated,  comprehensive  form  of 
education. 

Millions  of  adult  Americans  are  with- 
out jobs;  young  college  graduates  often 
find  themselves  trained  for  positions  in 
fields  that  are  saturated  with  applicants ; 
graduates  of  vocational  and  technical 
schools  often  find  the  fields  for  which 
they  trained  obsolete;  and  high  school 
graduates  often  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  jobs  and  careers  that  might  be 
available  to  them.  Many  have  never  even 
given  much  thought  to  the  world  of 
work  until  a  few  months  before  graduat- 
ing. 

This  adds  up  to  millions  of  our  citizens 
who  are  inadequately  trained,  poorly  in- 
formed, tremendously  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs,  or  simply  unemployed.  These 
are  not  just  the  problems  of  the  affected 
individuals.  These  problems  belong  to  all 
of  us,  because  our  Nation  cannot  afford 
such  an  enormous  waste  of  human  talent 
and  creativity. 

Many  solutions  to  unemployment  have 
been  proposed.  Some  focus  on  public 
service  employment;  others  on  the  pri- 
vate sector.  None  will  be  successful  imtil 
we  recognize  the  one  seriously  under- 
utilized ingredient — the  long-range  po- 
tential contribution  of  our  education 
system. 

We  must  recognize  that  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  country  have  a 
captive  audience  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grades.  It  is  here  that  the 
seeds  of  a  successful  future  must  be 
cultivated  and  nurtured.  It  is  during  the 
early  stages  of  life  that  our  people  must 
be  exposed  to  the  vast  array  of  work 
challenges,  that  interest  must  be  sparked 
and  developed. 

Career  education  will  certainly  help 
this  overall  process  by  providing  them 
with  an  idea  of  the  types  of  jobs  avail- 
able in  society,  with  guidance  and  coun- 
seling to  determine  what  jobs  they  are 
most  suited  for,  with  assistance  in  secur- 
ing these  jobs,  and  with  specific  job 
training. 

Career  education  is  not  a  completely 
new  idea.  Since  1972,  $190  million  of 
Federal  funds  have  been  provided  for  re- 
search and  development  programs  un- 
der a  variety  of  Federal  laws.  Until  now, 
however,  no  funds  have  been  provided  for 
a  broad  scale  Implementation  of  career 
education  in  the  schools. 


Our  Career  Education  Act  is  struc- 
tured to  provide  funds  through  State 
educational  agencies  which  can  best  give 
the  leadership  necessary  to  make  career 
education  an  intrinsic  part  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  It  is  offered 
on  an  almost  no-strings-attached  basis 
in  that  the  States  draw  up  their  own 
plans.  The  only  responsibility  they  have 
to  the  Federal  Government  is  to  work 
toward  the  objectives  they  have  set  for 
themselves.  This  is  education  at  its  best 
since  it  leaves  the  educational  decisions 
solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and 
local  education  agencies. 

The  funding  of  this  program  is  not 
without  end.  Because  we  believe  the  con- 
cept to  be  so  important  that  it  should 
be  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  the  bill  provides  funding  for 
only  4  years.  After  the  fourth  year,  fund- 
ing would  become  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  governments,  since  it  is  as- 
sumed that  career  education  would  be 
operational  by  that  time  and  only  main- 
tenance funding  would  be  required.  This 
limitation  is  also  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  continue  to 
fund  programs  endlessly. 

Beyond  providing  for  career  education 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level, 
the  bill  provides  funding  for  research  and 
demonstration  programs  in  postsecond- 
ary  education  for  adults.  It  offers  in- 
creased funding  for  improved  guidance 
and  counseling  services,  something  that 
is  sorely  lacking  in  many  schools.  Fi- 
nally, it  provides  advance  funding  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  their  planning. 

Given  the  high  rates  of  unemployment 
and  the  changes  in  job  market  require- 
ments, we  must  give  young  people  and 
adults  throughout  the  country  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  the  jobs  avail- 
able in  our  society.  We  must  also  provide 
them  with  professional  help  in  choosing 
their  occupations  and  in  finding  the  best 
training  available.  Otherwise,  our  great- 
est national  resource — the  intelligence 
and  capabilities  of  our  people — will  con- 
tinue to  be  wasted,  and  this  is  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  human  potential  that  this 
country  can  ill  afford. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Career  Education  Act. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst). 
Mr.   WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  fioor. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Career  Education  Act  of  1977. 
In  large  measure,  the  impetus  for  ca- 
reer education  programs  has  been  the 
extremely     high     unemployment     rate 
among  young  workers.  Nineteen  percent 
of  our  teenage  population  are  now  unem- 
ployed when  more  than  a  million  jobs  are 
going  unfiUed.  This  is  largely  because 
the  new  members  of  the  labor  force  have 
not  gained  marketable  skills  in  school. 
About  900,000  students  currently  leave 


school  each  year  before  earning  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  this  chronically  high 
dropout  rate  continues  at  a  time  when 
the  number  of  unskilled  Jobs  available  is 
constantly  diminishing;  40  years  ago,  on 
the  other  hand,  30  percent  of  the  jobs 
were  unskilled  or  required  few  qualifica- 
tions other  than  a  willingness  to  work. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  there 
are  college  graduates  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment related  to  their  education, 
while  a  number  of  technical  positions 
requiring  less  than  4  years  of  college, 
but  offering  good  pay  and  a  promising 
future,  remain  relatively  difficult  to  fill. 
While  jobs  bills  and  tax  credits  can  help 
stimulate  the  economy  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  short  run,  the  long- 
term  solution  requires  that  adequate  vo- 
cational counseling  be  provided  students, 
so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  make  in- 
telligent choices  of  their  life's  work  and 
have  the  necessary  skills  and  background 
for  meaningful,  productive  careers. 

During  my  service  in  Congress,  I  have 
been   increasingly   skeptical   about   the 
efficacy  of  Federal  education  programs. 
Too  often,  those  programs  have  failed 
to  result  in  meaningful  achievement  by 
our  children.  However,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  practical  or  promising  use  of  Fed- 
eral education  funds  than  to  link  edu- 
cation directly  to  employment.  By  bring- 
ing together  educators  and  leaders  of 
business,  industry,  and  the  professions, 
school  programs  can  be  focused  on  pre- 
paring students  for  specific  careers.  Stu- 
dents will  then  find  their  studies  more 
meaningful,  because  they  will  better  un- 
derstand the  relationship  of  their  school 
subjects  to  employment,  and  this  can  be 
a  strong  motivating  factor.  In  addition, 
career  education  resource  center  facili- 
ties will  be  available  to  adults,  and  this 
is  another  strong  plus  for  this  legislation. 
The    incredibly    high    unemployment 
rate  among  young  people,  and  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  some  older  workers  in 
adjusting  to  the  new  technology,  impose 
heavy  burdens  upon  our  society  in  terms 
of  rising  costs  of  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment   compensation,    escalating    crime 
rates,  and  lowered  economic  growth  and 
productivity.  Because  these  costs  so  far 
outweigh  the  relatively  minimal  costs 
of  career  education,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  Federal  program  to  provide  career  edu- 
cation and  counseling  is  an  extremely 
valuable  long-range  investment. 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  710,  a  bill  iden- 
tical in  purpose  and  similar  in  language. 
I  am  delighted  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  favorably  on  H.R.  7  today.  We  can 
have  no  greater  resource  than  our  work 
force,  particularly  the  potential  among 
our  young  people.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  for  making  this  time  available 
to  me  to  offer  my  wholehearted  support 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  for 
his  leadership  on  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  an  original  co- 
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sponsor  to  urge  support  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  i 
cation  Act  of  1977.  Passage  oi 
lation  will  represent  a  majo: 
ward  in  this  Nation's  efforts 
the  educational  system  from 
tower  and  make  it  more 
meeting  the  needs  of  our 

H.R.  7  provides  a  5-year 
tion  to  local  and  State 
cies  for  career  education 
elementary  and  secondary 
public  and  private.  The  pract 
of  this  legislation  will  be  fai 
We  find  a  paradox  in  the 
educational  system  today.   _ 
are  better  educated  than  ever 
number  of  Americans 
school  has  increased  from  24 
1940  to  63  percent  today.    . 
the  statistical  achievement  of 
matriculation  rate  by  America)  \ 
there  is  a  growing  isolation 
from  the  society  which  await^ 
the  completion  of  their    . 

The  concerns  about  this  „ 
knowledge  and  its  practical  "a 
have  prompted  this  legislaticyi 
will  allow  State  and  local 

agencies  to  develop ^_.. 

grams  for  the  integration  of 
cation  programs  in  regiilar 
riculimis.  Included  in  the 
tion  programs  will  be  specialize^ 
ing  and  guidance  services,  as 
development  of  collaborative 
ments  with  community  groups   . 
ing  the  handicapped,  minority 
and  others.  The  bill  also  provic 
implementation  of  work  expe 
students  for  career  exploratioi 
purchase  of  relevant 
rials  and  supplies. 

This  legislation  today  is  not 
any  new  ground.  Federal 
limited,    have    been   provided 
reer  education  programs  slncis 
survey  conducted  by  the  Offic( 
cation  revealed  that  52 
total  student  population  were 
districts  where  at  least  one  . 
ticipated  in  career  education 
In  the  same  OE  survey,  it 
that  54  percent  of  the  schoo! 
reported  that  funding  is  the 
cal  factor  in  insuring  the  future 
of  their  career  education  . 
7  recognizes  the  need  for  a  „_. 
eral  commitment  and  provides 
$275  million,  over  a  5-year 
strengthen  existing  programs 
providing  for  the  means  to  ., 
career  education  programs.  It 
that  a  good  number  of  the 
15.5  million  elementary  schoo: 
who  have  not  yet  been  ofiferid 
education  programs,  will 
services  imder  this  legislation. 
Another  problem  inhibiting 
tiveness  of  career  education 
is  a  lack  of  capable  personnel 
such  programs.  H.R.   7  also 
this  problem  and  provides  for 
cialized    training    of    career 
personnel. 

The  Career  Education  Act 
support  in  the  educational 
It  is  felt  by  many  local  and  _ 
cational  administrators  that  ar 
ed  career  education  program 
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tial to  the  overall  educational  enhance- 
ment of  students.  They  do  not  see  this 
legislation  as  any  type  of  Federal  en- 
croachment on  their  rights  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  specifically  calls  for  the 
cooperative  integration  of  career  edu- 
cation programs  into  the  standard  school 
curriculums.  It  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
mote confusion  in  school  curricula  or 
usurp  traditional  state  and  local  auton- 
omy in  education  matters. 

H.R.  7  recognizes  the  need  for  edu- 
cation to  have  greater  relevance  to  our 
society.  It  recognizes  the  need  to  remove 
the  barriers  between  education  and  work 
by  emphasizing  preparation  for  the  work 
experience  as  a  major  goal  of  American 
education  at  the  early  levels.  The  Amer- 
ican educational  system  can  no  longer 
be  a  sacrosanct  entity  detached  from  the 
real  world.  Far  too  many  students  are 
graduating  from  high  schools  and  col- 
leges into  a  labor  market  for  which  they 
are  inadequately  trained.  Education 
must  be  viewed  from  a  practical  and  not 
a  theoretical  vantage  point.  I  have  long 
advocated  that  the  Federal  Government 
consider  funding  programs  which  allow 
persons  who  have  not  benefited  from  a 
formalized  education,  to  apply  their 
life's  work  experience  toward  a  degree. 
I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  consistent 
with  this  philosophy  In  that  it  provides 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  apply 
their  educational  experience  to  their  fu- 
ture career  goals. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Perkins,  for  his  leadership  on  be- 
half of  this  legislation.  Passage  of  H.R. 
7  today  will  represent  a  legislative  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  American  educa- 
tion and  I  am  especially  proud  to  be 
so  closely  associated  with  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  ,  and  I  ask  him  to 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  for 
the  tremendous  interest  he  took  in  this 
legislation  in  committee.  He  was  with 
us  throughout  the  hearings  and 
throughout  the  markup  and  manifested 
a  great  interest  in  the  legislation.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  BLourN) . 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
say  that,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion who  has  worked  very  closely  with 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  in 
the  past  2  years  on  this  overall  concept 
and  who  has  worked  in  the  Congress  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) and  others  on  the  minority  side, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  chair- 
man and  the  entire  committee  for  the 


persistence  and  diligence  that  the  com- 
plete membership  of  that  committee  has 
shown  in  moving  this  legislation  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  my  remarks 
on  the  floor  last  week,  I  believe  that  even 
with  the  progress  that  we  have  made  over 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  in  education — 
despite  the  very  real  and  very  substantial 
success  of  our  vocational  education  pro- 
grams at  the  secondary  and  post-second- 
ary level,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  providing  young  people 
with  the  type  of  education  and  with  the 
educational  options  which  they  need  in 
order  to  function  as  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  adult  society. 

Throughout  this  country,  far  too  many 
young  people  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  education  process  in  recent  years. 
These  yoimg  people  were  never  given 
meaningful  exposure  to  the  world  of 
work — they  were  not  adequately  ap- 
praised of  the  aptitudes,  skills,  talents, 
and  training  which  they  need  to  find 
meaningful,  productive  jobs.  These  young 
people  were  virtually  dumped  into  the 
adult  world  .  .  .  unaware  of  what  they 
wanted  to  do  .  .  .  unware  of  what,  in 
fact,  they  were  equipped  to  do.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  became  both  frustrated  and 
angry.  In  far  too  many  cases,  they  ended 
up  as  unemployment  statistics — or  worst 
yet,  as  crime  statistics. 

I  think  the  director  of  the  career  edu- 
cation project  at  Rhode  Island  College, 
Dr.  Ronald  Esposito,  put  his  finger  on 
at  least  part  of  the  problem  when  he 
testified  before  our  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Vocational  Education  earlier  this 
year.  He  said  the  young  people  he  talks 
to: 

Rarely  can  list  more  than  100  different 
career  titles  ...  or  have  any  concrete  knowl- 
edge of  either  the  cognitive  or  affective  re- 
quirements of  their  tentative  job  choices. 
This,  to  me.  Is  frlgthenlng.  With  over  30,000 
Job  titles  to  choose  from,  how  can  these  young 
people  make  valid  choices  if  they  only  have 
superficial  knowledge  of  100  of  these  titles? 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of 
our  present  educational  institutions.  On 
the  contrary,  given  the  limited  financial 
resources  currently  available — especially 
their  dependence  on  a  regressive  property 
tax  system  and  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  less  than  9  percent 
of  total  educational  costs  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level— I  think  schools 
are  doing  the  best  job  they  can.  My  point 
is  that,  given  the  challenges  facing  ed- 
ucation and  society  in  the  future,  we  need 
to  do  an  even  better  job. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  help  local  schools  de- 
velop better  ways  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  noncoUege-bound  students — especially 
in  a  postindustrial  society  where  job  op- 
portunities— and  demands  for  occupa- 
tional skills — are  constantly  changing. 
Career  education  programs  can  help  do 
this  by  making  students  more  aware  of 
career  opportunities  at  an  earlier  age,  by 
helping  relate  more  traditional  classroom 
learning  to  the  "outside"  world  of  work, 
and  by  giving  students  better  opportu- 
nities to  experience  that  world  through 
on-the-job  learning. 

But  It  is  important  to  keep  these  points 
in  mind : 

Career  education  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
traditional  classroom  academics; 
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It  is  not  designed  to  replace  existing 
vocational  education  programs; 

It  is  not  a  tracking  system  which  will 
program  students  into  one  curriculum  or 
another; 

It  is  not  mandatory ;  and 
It  does  not  represent  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  local  education. 

Career  education  is  designed  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  elementary- 
secondary  school  curriculum.  Unless  it  is 
fully  integrated  into  existing  programs, 
it  will  fail. 

Ultimately,  it  is  designed  to  expand, 
not  restrict,  the  individual  student's 
choice  of  education  and  jobs. 

The  program  envisioned  by  the  House 
bill  is  limited  to  school  districts  which 
choose,  voluntarily  on  their  own,  to  de- 
velop career  education  programs  over  the 
5-year-period  when  Federal  technical 
and  financial  assistance  will  be  available 
for  such  purposes. 

I  envision  career  education  as  an  in- 
tegrated and  comprehensive  approach  to 
education  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels— an  approach  which  fuses 
the  formal  classroom,  the  shop,  and  the 
community  at  large  in  a  common  educa- 
tional experience  which  prepares  young 
people  for  the  realities  of  the  work-a-day 
world  in  which  everyone  must  live. 

It  is  an  approach  which  must  rely 
heavily  on  the  input  of  local  community 
leaders,  businessmen,  labor  and  parents, 
as  well  as  educators.  It  is  an  approach 
which  depends,  in  the  final  analysis,  on 
local  initiative  and  local  choice. 

It  is  a  good  program  whose  time  has 
come  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
BLomN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blouin),  and  I  ask  him 
to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
would  be  derelict  in  my  responsibility  If 
I  failed  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blouin)  for 
his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  leg- 
islation, not  only  this  year  but  last  year. 

From  the  day  the  gentleman  came  to 
this  Chamber  he  has  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  concept  of  career  education. 
He  introduced  a  companion  bill  to  my 
original  bill  last  year  and  has  been  a  part 
of  the  operation  from  the  very  beginning. 

1  think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  his  great  efforts. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Pursell)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  KiLDEE)  who  has  been  very 
helpful  in  the  passage  of  tliis  legislation. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished and  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
Perkins,  for  his  fine  work  in  presenting 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Career 
Education  Act  of  1977  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  my  col- 


leagues have  become  used  to — perhaps, 
even  take  for  granted— the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky's  unswerving  efforts  on 
behalf  of  education.  But  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed and  elated  to  view  first  hand,  the 
dedicated  and  excellent  work  of  my 
chairman.  I  am  proud  to  serve  on  his 
committee,  ax^.d  I  hope  I  will  be  his 
worthy  colleague  in  improving  education- 
al opportuities  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  voice  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  H.R.  7,  not  only  be- 
cause I  feel  the  need  for  career  education 
is  great  and  will  continue  to  grow,  but 
also  because  I  believe  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  have  recognized  this  need 
and  stand  ready  to  implement  compre- 
hensive programs  once  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Senate,  I  chaired  hearings  on  career  edu- 
cation and  became  aware  of  the  positive 
results  career  education  was  effecting  at 
the  classroom  level.  We  have  evidence, 
not  just  in  Michigan  but  in  several  States! 
that  career  education  provides  young 
peo::le  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
world  of  work,  better  knowledge  of  the 
variety  of  careers  that  exist  and  the  re- 
quirements for  these  careers,  and  better 
ability  to  make  important  decisions  about 
their  futures. 

I  think  it  speaks  well  for  career  edu- 
cation that  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
begun  career  education  efforts  of  some 
sort.  Fifty-five  of  the  57  States  and  out- 
lying areas  have  appointed  career  edu- 
cation coordinators.  Nine  thousand  of 
the  16,000  school  districts  in  the  country 
have  begun  some  career  education  ef- 
forts. I  think  all  of  tliese  statistics  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm for  this  new  approach  to  edu- 
cation. 

Most  of  these  efforts,  however,  have 
been  operating  with  a  great  deal  of  faith 
and  very  limited  funds.  Only  3  percent 
of  the  Nation's  school  districts  have  im- 
plemented career  education  in  a  compre- 
hensive way.  For  this  reason,  I  believe 
there  is  a  need  for  Federal  direction  in 
this  area.  In  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds,  most  local  districts  will  not  have 
the  leeway  in  their  budgets  to  mount 
comprehensive  career  education  pro- 
grams. Without  Federal  initiative,  local 
districts  will  become  discouraged  by  their 
own  inadequate  efforts;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful career  education  will  ever  become  a 
broad-scale,  national  program. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  this 
Federal  support  ought  to  be  limited  in 
duration,  and  of  a  nature  so  as  to  en- 
courage increased  State  and  local  fund- 
ing over  this  limited  time  period.  Since 
the  goal  of  the  legislation  is  the  infusion 
of  career  education  into  the  regular 
school  instructional  program,  and  since 
the  accomplishment  of  this  goal  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  retraining  existing 
personnel  and  purchasing  instructional 
materials,  it  will  not  involve  sizable  ad- 
ditional costs  to  the  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts to  maintain  career  education  once 
fully  implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
support  the  motion  and  pass  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  should  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  KiLDEE)  was  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  on  career  education  in  the 
Michigan  State  Senate  and  has  brought 
that  know-how  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  has  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  developing 
thr,  legislation. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Lehman  > . 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  I  know 
how  much  dedication  and  how  much 
work  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
given  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondaiy  Career  Education  Act  of  1977. 
The  concept  of  career  education  is  an 
important  one,  particularly  in  a  society 
which  can  offer  such  a  diversity  of  ca- 
reer paths.  Little  children  are  often  asked 
what  they  want  to  be  when  they  grow  up. 
The  answers  to  such  questions  are  nor- 
mally what  might  be  considered  the  tra- 
ditional occupations  such  as  doctors, 
nurses,  firemen,  or  teachers.  It  is  not  un- 
til much  later  in  life  that  children  begin 
to  comprehend  the  wealth  of  career 
choices  that  face  them. 

Career  education  programs  aim  to  fa- 
miliarize children  with  various  career 
possibilities  beginning  at  an  early  age. 
Hopefully,  we  will  see  the  fruits  of  these 
programs  in  years  to  come.  Perhaps  then 
our  high  school  and  college  .graduates 
will  not  face  the  world  totally  confused 
as  to  what  roles  they  can  play  in  it. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  will  fa- 
cilitate the  implementation  of  career  ed- 
ucation programs  throughout  the  United 
States.  Through  its  provision  of  declin- 
ing amounts  of  assistance  over  a  5-year 
period,  this  bill  will  help  States  to  es- 
tablish programs  of  high  quality  and 
then  allow  them  to  eventually  fund  and 
administer  the  programs  on  their  own.  I 
might  add  that  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation in  my  own  State  of  Florida  is 
quite  pleased  with  this  bill  and  the  way 
in  which  it  will  fit  into  the  State's  own 
programs. 

I  strongly  support  both  the  concept  of 
career  education  and  the  way  in  which 
this  legislation  will  provide  Federal  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
21/2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka)  . 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  coDeague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), who  Ls  renowned  in  the  United 
States  for  initiating  the  best  education 
programs  for  future  generations  in  their 
time  and  thank  him  for  allowing  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  7,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Career  Education  Act  of  1977. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  measure  will 
give  our  educational  systems  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  our  young  people  through 
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Increased  career  guidance  an  I  counsel- 
ing. All  of  us  are  aware  of  th(  high  un- 
employment rates  throughou;  the  Na- 
tion. Increasingly,  graduates  of  second- 
ary and  postsecondary  instititions  are 
facing  the  dismal  prospects  of  a  tighten- 
ing job  market.  Many  high  school  and 
coUege  level  students  leave  th  At  schools 
having  gained  few  if  any  riarketable 
skills  and  are  frustrated  when  their  ef- 
forts to  achieve  in  our  compjtitive  so- 
ciety are  rewarded  with  unen  ployment. 
H.R.  7  is  much-needed  legislai  ion  which 
will  encourage  and  stimulate  p  -ei>aration 
for  meaningful  work.  It  coulc  also  help 
eliminate  sex  sterotyping  in  n  any  occu- 
pations by  explaining  to  bcth  young 
women  and  men  how  perf  or  nance  on 
most  jobs  is  based  not  on  s(  x  but  on 
competence  and  training.  Th  s  legisla- 
tion will  also  be  a  means  to  c  evelop  an 
awareness  of  the  working  worl  1  through 
the  development  of  career  education 
programs  at  all  levels  of  ed  ication.  I 
commend  my  honored  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  the  othei  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eleme  atary  and 
Secondary  Education  for  their  outstand- 
ing work  in  preparing  this  mportant 
legislation,  and  I  highly  recor  miend  its 
passage. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speak  ir,  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  the  chairma  i  and  the 
committee  for  their  work.  Hav  ng  served 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  I  !ducation, 
and  Welfare,  I  can  say  that  t  lere  is  no 
man  on  this  floor  who  has  don  ;  as  much 
for  education  as  the  distinguisl  led  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Educ  ation  and 
Labor.  This  is  an  example  of  tl  e  work  of 
that  committee.  It  is  a  bUl  wh  ch  would 
help  advance  career  education  at  a  time 
in  this  country  when  our  basi ;  concern 
is  making  education  relevant  to  students, 
to  the  children  in  our  schools  There  Is 
tremendous  concern  in  this  coin  try  about 
whether  education  is  doing  the  job.  It  Is 
not  just  a  question  of  the  three  R's. 

It  is  also  a  question  of  teaiihing  our 
children  and  our  students  what  life  is  all 
about.  That  is  what  this  career  iducation 
bill  attempts  to  do.  In  my  ana,  in  the 
Monterrey  School  District,  I  pa  -ticipated 
in  a  career  education  program  phere  the 
students  were  able  to  get  into  tl  le  profes- 
sions and  into  the  work  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  understand  what  i  is  about. 
I  think  this  bill  will  help  fund  bhat  kind 
of  effort.  I  support  it  wholehe  irtedly.  I 
hope  Congress  will  pass  this  hill  forth- 
with for  the  benefit  of  education,  our 
children  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaki  r,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fram  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Treen)  . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  s)  I  could 
ask  a  couple  questions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  As  I  undentand  the 
program,  the  Federal  share  for  the  first 
couple  of  years  will  be  what?  t  will  be 
75  percent  or  100  percent? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  first  yeai  and  the 
second  year,  100  percent;  the  tl  Ird  year, 
75  percent^ 
Mr.  TREEN.  And  then  It  wfA  drop  to 
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50  percent  and  then  25  percent  and  then 
it  is  to  phase  out? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Can  the  chairman  assure 
the  House  that  in  the  latter  years  we  will 
not  be  subject  to  such  lobbying  by  the 
education  departments  of  the  various 
States  and  that  we  will  not  increase  that 
percentage  once  the  States  get  used  to 
the  money  or  that  we  will  not  go  back  to 
100-percent  Federal  funding? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  I 
know  what  the  history  of  legislation  has 
been  in  the  past  and  I  know  what  the 
history  of  the  Congress  has  been  when 
we  initiate  a  new  program,  but  in  this 
particular  instance  we  have  thought  of 
something  here  to  enrich  the  curricu- 
lum and  that  is  the  reason  we  start 
the  first  year  with  $25  million,  go  up 
to  $100  million,  and  then  go  back  down 
to  $25  million.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
by  the  end  of  the  5 -year  period  we 
will  have  it  pretty  much  embodied 
throughout  the  Nation  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  in  all  the  curricula 
of  the  country  and  reaching  all  the  pro- 
grams and  all  the  children,  and  that 
there  will  not  be  any  need  for  a  new  au- 
thorization after  the  lapse  of  5  years. 
The  States  and  the  local  educational 
agencies  should  carry  on  the  burden  from 
that  point. 

Mr.  TREEN.  As  I  understand  the 
chairman  tiien.  what  he  is  saying  is  this 
is  an  incentive  program  to  get  the  States 
to  do  this  and  that  It  is  not  intended 
there  wUl  be  a  long-term  Federal  In- 
volvement in  this  program.  I  would 
hope — and  I  know  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  will  probably 
chair  this  committee  for  many  years — 
when  the  pressure  does  come  in  later 
years  to  change  this  law  and  provide  100- 
percent  financing  rather  than  75,  50,  or 
25  percent,  the  chairman  will  resist  tiiat 
and  we  will  say  to  the  States:  "Gentle- 
men, it  Is  now  up  to  you  to  finance  the 
program." 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation,  but  as  I  see  It, 
it  represents  another  Involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  something  the 
States  and  local  communities  ought  to  be 
doing,  so  I  hope  it  will  be  a  temporary 
incentive  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  the 
reasons  I  gave  the  gentleman  are  the 
reasons  I  feel  that  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  People  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  for 
the  legislation.  I  feel  confident  that  tWs 
program  will  not  be  reauthorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
must  remember  that  this  Idea  is  not  a 
new  program  by  any  means.  We  have  just 
gotten  away  from  It  In  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  Career  education  as  we  have 
had  it  In  some  school  systems  has  existed 
for  50  or  75  years  or  maybe  longer.  We 
had  it  In  the  Hindman  Settlement  School 
when  I  was  a  youngster. 

Mr.  TREEN.  But  this  Is  the  first  time 
the  Federal  Government  has  financed 
the  program. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Idea  of  the  bUl 


is  to  change  the  basic  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  and  I  believe  that  It  will  be 
phased  out  of  the  Federal  funding  at  the 
end  of  the  5  years. 

Mr.  TREEN.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  got- 
ten into  It.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  the  first  time 
for  actual  implementation  money.  We 
have  spent  demonstration  money  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  TREEN.  But  other  than  that,  this 
Is  the  first  time  Federal  Government  has 
gotten  into  the  substantive  part  of  it? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  piu-ely  a  State  and 
local  matter.  The  money  is  turned  over 
to  the  States  and  the  local  education 
agencies.  There  is  no  Federal  control 
here  whatever. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  chairman  say  there 
will  be  no  Federal  control.  I  will  await 
the  outcome  with  great  Interest. 

It  seems  to  me,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  goals,  and  I  subscribe  to 
the  objectives  of  this  program  fully, 
that  we  are  again  embarking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  mission  that  falls 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

A  new  bureaucracy,  a  vast  new  spend- 
ing program,  is  Instituted  by  this  bill. 
What  happened  to  those  voices.  Includ- 
ing that  of  now-PresIdent  Jimmy 
Carter,  in  last  fall's  campaign  that  we 
must  stop  the  spiraling  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, that  we  must  keep  Govern- 
ment close  to  home? 

I  also  think  it  unconscionable  that  a 
bill  of  this  magnitude  should  be  brought 
to  the  fioor  under  suspension  of  the 
rules;  not  subject  to  amendment  by  me 
or  any  other  Member. 

Sure,  the  bill  will  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly because  it  comes  under  suspension, 
a  procedure  which  insures  that  few 
Members  will  really  know  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill.  We  should  not  be  act- 
ing on  this  kind  of  legislation  without 
observing  the  full  legislative  process. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Le  Fante)  . 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Career  Education  Act.  First 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man Perkins  for  Introducing  this  Im- 
portant legislation  and  for  his  leader- 
ship in  guiding  it  through  committee. 

The  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vo- 
cational Education  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  concept  of  career  edu- 
cation and  has  reported  out  a  bill  which 
would  encourage  States  and  local  school 
districts  to  develop  and  Implement 
career  education  programs  in  their  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  This 
legislation  builds  on  existing  career  edu- 
cation demonstration  programs  whose 
purpose  has  been  to  provide  greater  em- 
phasis on  career  awareness,  exploration, 
and  planning  in  the  schools.  It  expands 
these  valuable  demonstration  programs 
to  a  broader  national  scale. 

Career  education  should  begin  in  the 
early  elementary  grades  and  continue 
through  a  person's  adult  years.  Career 
education  Increases  students'  awareness 
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of  the  many  careers  open  to  them,  em- 
phasizes the  relationship  between  edu- 
cation and  work,  and  encourages  career 
planning. 

An  Important  provision  of  H.R.  7  Is 
the  automatic  phaseout  of  Federal  fund- 
ing 5  years  after  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  committee  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  permanent,  ongoing  fed- 
erally subsidized  program.  Instead,  the 
Federal  role  is  viewed  as  a  catalyst  for 
changing  the  attitudes  of  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  ofiBcials  In 
their  approach  to  career  education.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  States  and  local 
school  districts  are  expected  to  take  over 
the  full  costs  of  career  education  as  an 
Integral  part  of  their  curriculum. 

Several  improvements  were  made  in 
the  Career  Education  Act  during  com- 
mittee which  strengthened  the  bill  and 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support.  A  series 
of  amendments  was  adopted  which  aims 
at  eliminating  bias  and  stereotyping  with 
regard  to  sex,  race,  and  physical  handi- 
cap. The  purpose  of  these  amendments 
is  to  promote  equal  opportunity  in  mak- 
ing career  choices  through  elimination 
of  these  biases  and  stereotyping  by  al- 
tering traditional  patterns  In  selecting 
careers  and  educational  programs.  It 
makes  sense  that  the  early  childhood 
years  are  the  opportune  time  to  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

The  bill  originally  provided  for  par- 
ticipation of  non-public-school  children 
and  teachers  in  State  leadership  pro- 
grams and  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies.  I  was  pleased  that  an  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  these  provisions  was  accepted 
by  the  commiuce.  My  amendment  pro- 
vided that  appropriate  non-public- 
school  officials  are  to  be  consulted 
prior  to  providing  services  to  non-pub- 
lic-school children  and  teachers  and 
that  these  services  be  provided  on  an 
equitable  basis.  It  recognizes  that  there 
are  differences  in  public  and  non-pub- 
lic-school needs  and  reiterates  the  con- 
gressional intent  of  comparability  and 
equity  in  providing  those  services. 

I  believe  the  Career  Education  Act 
will  provide  the  necessary  stimulus  for 
States  and  local  school  districts  to  In- 
clude career  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  curriculimi.  In  doing  so, 
they  wUl  hopefully  provide  children  with 
more  realistic  concepts  about  careers  and 
the  world  of  work  and  give  them  the  tools 
to  make  more  informed  choices  about 
their  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  7,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Career  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1977. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  not  done 
enough  in  this  country  to  prepare  young 
people  for  future  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Rarely  has  there  been  the 
proper  linkage  between  public  education 
and  private  employment. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  some 
progress  In  accomplishing  this  linkage. 
Since  1974.  for  Instance,  there  has  been 
an  Oflace  of  Career  Education  in  the  U.S. 
Oflace  of  Education  to  promote  the  con- 


cept of  infusing  an  understanding  of 
career  opportunities  and  the  educational 
requirements  for  the  "world  of  work" 
into  the  school  program.  There  has  also 
been  funding  authorized  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  these  purposes  of  ap- 
proximately $10  million  a  year.  In  the 
1976  education  amendments  $10  million 
was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
planning  grants  to  the  States  for  career 
education  programs. 

But  we  need  to  do  more.  Unemploy- 
ment, especially  for  teenagers,  remains 
at  unacceptably  high  levels.  Because  they 
have  no  skill,  teenagers,  particularly  mi- 
nority youths,  are  unable  to  become 
working  and  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. Instead,  we  are  creating  a  whole 
new  generation  of  welfare  recipients, 
people  who  have  no  place  In  our  eco- 
nomic structure.  Unskilled  and  unem- 
ployable, they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
live  on  the  dole,  roaming  the  streets  and 
getting  into  trouble. 

If  we  can  direct  that  teenager  to  a 
productive  skill  during  his  school  career, 
he  will  become  a  contributing  member  of 
society.  As  a  skilled  worker,  his  economic 
status,  and  even  more  importantly,  his 
own  self-esteem  will  improve  immeasur- 
ably. He  will  be  on  a  payroll.  Instead  of 
a  welfare  roll. 

In  the  past,  I  have  criticized  Federal 
programs  such  as  public  service  jobs  be- 
cause they  did  nothing  to  train  a  person 
for  permanent  employment  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Instead  of  solving  our  long- 
term  imemployment  problems,  these 
kinds  of  programs  only  cover  it  up.  Pub- 
lic policy  must  be  directed  at  the  root 
causes  of  unemployment,  such  as  lack  of 
training  and  proper  education,  if  we  are 
to  ever  end  the  discouraging  cycle  of  eco- 
nomic deprivation  In  this  country. 

The  Career  Education  Act,  however,  js 
directed  at  these  root  causes.  It  makes 
grants  of  $275  million  over  the  next  5 
years  to  States  for  actual  implementa- 
tion of  career  education  programs  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  pro- 
gram would  involve  such  activities  as  in- 
service  teacher  training,  counseling  and 
guidance  programs,  and  collecting,  eval- 
uating, and  disseminating  career  educa- 
tion materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  long-needed  and 
very  cost-effective  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support  of 
this  measure,  which  will  significantly 
help  our  young  people  of  today  become 
productive  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  7,  will  establish  career 
education  as  a  national  priority. 

In  voting  for  this  measure,  we  will 
assure  that  all  students  will  have  access 
to  the  countless  career  possibilities  open 
to  a  working  adult  in  our  country  today. 
Unfortunately,  for  many  years  stu- 
dents have  often  gone  through  8  years 
or  12  years  or  more  of  schooling  with 
no  concept  of  the  multitude  of  choices 
that  could  be  theirs. 

As  a  result,  many  left  school  with  the 
feeling  that  it  bore  no  relation  to  their 
lives.  Others  completed  their  studies 
only  to  choose  an  unsatisfying  occupa- 
tion, a  sad  choice  that  was  made  because 
they  were  unaware  of  other  areas  in 
which  to  direct  their  talents. 
But  with  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 


finally  moving  in  a  direction  that  will 
help  all  realize  their  potential. 

I  hope  this  step  will  lead  to  a  more 
satisfying,  productive,  and  rewarding  life 
for  many. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Career  Education  Act  of  1977.  This  is  an 
important  measure  that  affects  most  of 
our  Nation's  youth. 

The  act  calls  for  $275  million  to  be 
spent  over  the  next  5  years  to  set  up 
and  develop  programs  geared  toward 
helping  the  young  people  of  America 
think  seriously  about  the  careers  they 
may  wish  to  pursue.  Such  programs 
would  emphasize  the  many  career  possi- 
bilities open  today,  demonstrate  the  con- 
nection between  education  and  work, 
and  encourage  the  students  to  plan 
ahead. 

Currently,  more  than  3  million  Amer- 
icans between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  are 
on  the  unemployment  rolls.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  if  many  of  these  young  people 
had  received  better  career  guidance  and 
counseling  while  still  In  school,  they 
would  quite  likely  be  among  the  Nation's 
work  force  today. 

In  my  own  inner-city  district  In 
Chicago,  unemployment  among  young 
persons  is  overwhelmingly  high.  Passage 
of  H.R.  7  will  mean  that  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  will  have  an  in- 
creased chance  of  succeeding  at  the  job 
market  because  these  yotmger  siblings 
will  be  better  able  to  tailor  their  own 
capablities  to  existing  job  opportunities 
through  career  education  programs. 

Therefore,  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  yes  on  this  very  Important 
bill. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  7,  which  would  author- 
ize career  education  programs  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

A  few  years  ago,  people  readily  moved 
between  different  jobs  and  often  changed 
career  choices  with  little  dlflBculty.  How- 
ever, as  our  economic  problems  have 
grown,  job  mobility  has  decreased  and 
consequently,  initial  career  choices  have 
become  much  more  crucial.  School  ad- 
ministrators have  long  sensed  this 
change  and  have  responded  by  design- 
ing programs  which  increase  students' 
awareness  of  possible  careers,  empha- 
size the  relationship  between  education 
and  work,  and  encourage  career  plan- 
ning. 

H.R.  7  will  help  local  schools  to  con- 
tinue the  work  they  have  pioneered  In 
career  education  programs.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes grants  to  States  to  help  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  plan  and 
provide  career  education  programs  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  a  grant,  a  State  must 
meet  very  detailed  requirements  which 
are  provided  for  In  the  bill.  Specifically,  a 
State  must  submit  a  plan  which  Insures 
that  85  percent  of  the  grant  will  be 
channeled  to  local  school  districts,  that 
15  percent  of  the  grant  is  used  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs,  and  that 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  Federal 
grant  Is  used  for  administration.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  the  States  must 
match  Federal  funding  by  an  increasing 
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percentage  over  the  5 -year 
period,  and  that  each  State 
pare  a  State  evaluation 
career  education  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before 
hundreds  of  thousands   of 
and  secondary  school  childrei 
plan  their  future  and  career 
will  open  new  vistas  to  man/ 
encourage  others  to  pursue 
have  nurtured.  I  commend 
all  my  colleagues  and  urge 
tive  vote. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr 
rise  to  urge  my  colleagues 
H.R.  7.  the  Elementary  and 
Career  Education  Act  of  1977, 
mend  my  good  friend  and  coll 
distinguished  chairman  of  the 
and  Labor  Committee  (Mr 
sponsoring  this  excellent 
signed  to  aid  our  educational 
becoming  more  relevant  to  tod4y 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  7, 1 
after  funding  career  educatior 
with  $200  million  since  1972  ir 
cation  Amendments  of  1974  anc 
cation  Amendments  of  1976,  it 
time  with  the  Elementary  and 
Career  Education  Act  of  1977 
Federal  dollars  to  State  and  lo; 
tion  agencies  for  implement 
worthwhile  program. 

Career  education  provides 
framework  in  the  schools  in 
prepare  our  young  people  for 
to  retrain  some  of  our  adults 
become  vmemployed  or 
themselves  not  adequately 
today's  work  situations. 

By   placing   an   emphasis 
awareness,  exploration, 
and  planning  in  the  elementarj 
ondarj'  grades,  this  legislation 
oui-  educational  institutions 
vant  to  the  current  job  market 
education  provides   students 
skills  to  make  them  more 
today's  society  and  gives  them 
idea  beforehand  of  the  availab  e 
when  they  graduate.  In  additiqn 
education  bridges  the  gap  betw 
students  learn  in  school  and 
they  will  be  requested  to 
they  enter  the  work  force 
centrating  on  any  particular 
students'  needs. 

The  idea  of  a  homogenized 
curriculiun   blending  basic 
skills  with  vocational 
career  skill  training  and 
not  novel.  In  the  1870's,  Calvin 
ward,  a  Harvard-trained 
launched  a  campaign  to 
public  that  the  schools  were  ou 
with    the   changing   times, 
training  gentlemen,  but  not 
for  the  world  of  work. 

Mr.     Woodward    advocated 
training,  not  aimed  at  a 
necessarily,  but  to  be  a  part  of 
lar  curriculum  for  all  students 
his  advocacy,  the  homogenizatio:  i 
take  place  and  vocational  and 
education  developed  on  a 

More  recently,  the  term  caree  • 
tion  was  introduced  in  1971 
previous  administration  as  on( 
top  educational  priorities  by  U 
missioner  of  Education  Si^oiey 
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au  horizatlon    land,  Jr.  Since  then,  career  education  has 
gained  widerpread  acceptance. 

In  few  other  instances  is  there  the 
broad  support  for  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  exists  for  career  education. 
Perhaps  the  success  career  education  has 
already  encountered  and  the  good  re- 
ception it  has  received  in  the  schools  is 
reflected  in  the  number  and  diversity  of 
the  groups  supporting  H.R.  7  which  in- 
clude the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  the  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp..  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  which 
has  earmarked  nearly  20  percent  of  its 
own  budget  in  support  of  career  educa- 
tion research  and  demonstration. 

Career  education  has  received  these 
endorsements  probably  much  quicker  and 
with  fewer  reservations  than  any  other 
educational  program  which  has  surfaced 
in  the  last  several  years.  The  States 
themselves  have  also  been  quick  to  re- 
spond. As  of  1976,  two- thirds  of  the 
States  had  adopted  formal  career  educa- 
tion policies,  and  14  States  had  enacted 
career  education  legislation.  There  are 
career  education  coordinators  in  55  of  the 
57  States  and  outlying  areas,  and  27  of 
them  are  supported  with  State  funds. 

Career  education  got  underway  early 
in  my  home  State  of  Michigan  when 
several  pilot  projects  were  awarded  in 
1970  and  1971.  Then  in  1974,  the  State 
legislature  by  a  wide  margin  passed  ca- 
reer education  legislation  and  a  broad- 
ly based  Career  Education  Advisory 
Council  was  subsequently  appointed. 
Further,  each  local  educational  agency 
is  required  by  law  to  establish  career  ed- 
ucation performance  objectives  and  to 
evaluate  its  program. 

The  5-year  phase-in  of  funding  in  H.R. 
7  will  simply  augment  what  most  of  the 
States  have  already  put  into  funding 
for  career  education.  It  is  clear  the  States 
have  proven  their  interest.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  Federal  support  in  H.R.  7,  the 
States  can  place  even  more  emphasis  on 
career  education  and  fully  implement  the 
programs  the  pilot  projects  have  proven 
to  be  successful.  The  States  have  done 
what  we  have  asked  them  to  do  with  the 
planning  money  we  have  supplied  and 
now  I  believe  we  should  provide  further 
funding  to  insure  the  success  of  career 
education  activities. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  complaints  we,  as  Members  of  the 

manual     Congress,  hear  from  concerned  parents, 

trade    is  that  the  public  education  process  does 

regu-     not  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  stu- 

Despite    dents.  They  are  not  prepared  for  careers, 

did  not     and  indeed,  they  are  not  even  aware  of 

1  echnical     the  variety  of  careers  which  await  them 

track,     after  graduation.  Of  all  the  Federal  pro- 

educa-     grams  to  assist  general  education   only 

dicing  the     $200  million  of  Federal  funds  has'  been 

of  the     spent  on   research   and   demonstration 

Com-     projects  in  this  field,  from  sources  such 

P.  Mar-     as  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the 
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Education  Professions  Development  Act; 
only  $200  million  since  1972. 

While  many  school  districts  do  have 
professional  career  guidance  staffs,  they 
are  often  hampered  by  lack  of  funding 
and  imderstafling,  and  face  their  clients 
with  an  unorganized  myriad  of  infor- 
mation that  may  or  may  not  apply  to 
the  individual  needs.  Limited  demon- 
stration projects,  which  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, have  proved  highly  successful  in 
bringing  some  order  out  of  this  chaos, 
and  point  to  the  need  for  a  fully  devel- 
oped national  program  of  funding  to 
State  and  local  governments  which  are, 
after  all,  the  most  closely  involved  with 
the  education  of  our  youth.  The  Federal 
Government  fimding  acts  as  a  catalyst, 
and  under  this  bill,  will  be  phased  out 
after  5  years. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  sec- 
tion which  contains  a  15-percent  set- 
aside  for  career  guidance  activities. 
Career  guidance  professionals  maintain 
that  the  lack  of  career  education  assist- 
ance on  a  more  national  level  has  led 
to  an  "absence  of  career  vision"  which, 
in  turn,  leads  to  indecision,  loss  of  time, 
and  loss  of  money  for  parents  as  well  as 
students.  H.R.  7  is  designed  to  assist 
States  and  local  school  districts  to  re- 
direct this  trend  of  student  career  in- 
decision. As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  today  H.R.  7,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Career  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1977,  which  will  help  local 
school  si^stems  develop  career  education 
programs  in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

The  career  education  concept  is  an  im- 
portant one.  Career  education  seeks  to 
provide  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents with  an  understanding  of  the  world 
of  work,  by  providing  them  with  a  broad 
orientation  to  various  occupations  in 
their  studies.  For  example,  a  teacher  im- 
plementing the  career  education  concept 
might  have  a  rural  elementary  child 
learning  to  read,  read  a  story  about  a 
zookeeper.  In  learning  specific  reading 
skills,  the  child  would  also  be  exposed  to 
a  career  he  or  she  might  not  otherwise  be 
familiar  with.  Or,  career  education  could 
be  incorporated  in  a  high  school  chem- 
istry class  by  relating  the  study  of  and 
experimentation  with  chemicals  to  jobs 
ranging  from  drug  manufacturing  to  en- 
ergy research.  The  student  would  not 
learn  specific  job  skills;  rather,  the  stu- 
dent would  be  exposed  to  various  career 
options. 

Providing  our  children  with  a  wide 
range  of  options  is  critical.  Making  a  ca- 
reer decision,  even  trying  to  understand 
what  is  available  out  there  in  the  work- 
ing world,  is  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
experiences  a  youngster  has  to  go 
through.  Most  just  fall  into  an  area  of 
study  because  it  is  convenient  or  their 
parents  urge  it.  And  many  areas  of  study 
have  not  been  oriented  sufficiently  to- 
ward work.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
academic  training  should  be  emphasized 
less.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  room  In 
the  school  program  for  both  approaches. 
Sooner  or  later  our  schools  have  got  to 
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stop  "turning  out"  students  who  feel 
their  studies  did  not  prepare  them.  Help- 
ing them  understand  the  career  options 
available,  it  seems  to  me,  is  putting  the 
horse  before  the  cart.  Our  students  can- 
not make  an  informed  career  or  career 
training  choice  without  understanding 
what  is  available. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the 
career  education  concept  is  that  it  has 
been  very  successful  in  raising  the  per- 
formance of  the  low-motivated  student. 
One  evaluation  of  40  11th  graders  ex- 
posed to  career  education  with  severe 
reading  problems  showed  a  dramatic  re- 
versal in  their  attitudes  about  reading, 
according  to  evidence  presented  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  This 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  teenager  whose  mind  Ls 
on  his  or  her  weekend  plans,  rather  than 
the  textbook.  An  uninterested  teenage 
boy,  who  is  preoccupied  with  cars,  would 
read  with  much  more  excitement  a  hand- 
book on  auto  mechanics  than  Beowulf. 
The  student  who  resists  writing  a  book 
report  might  be  more  interested  in  writ- 
ing a  job  resume,  emphasizing  his  or  her 
talents. 

Many  teachers  have  long  recognized 
the  need  for  this  type  of  instruction  and 
have  developed  programs  on  their  own 
initiative.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress 
has  recognized  this  need  and  is  taking 
this  step  toward  encouraging  a  compre- 
hensive career  education  approach  in  our 
total  school  curriculum.  Over  3  million 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
24  are  unemployed;  this  represents  over 
half  of  the  Nation's  unemployed.  Our  un- 
employment situation  has  resulted  from 
several  factors,  but  I  would  venture  to 
guess  that  the  confusion  and  disillusion 
with  the  work  place  has  been  a  large 
contributor  to  youth  unemployment.  I 
am  pleased  to  vote  aye  today  and  to  help 
end  that  confusion  and  disillusion  among 
our  young  citizens,  our  most  precious  na- 
tional resource. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Career  Education  Act  of  1977.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman,  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
reporting  this  out  early  in  the  session. 

There  is  a  genuine  need  for  greater  ef- 
fort in  career  education.  Just  yesterday, 
I  met  with  a  group  of  students  from  my 
district  who  were  concerned  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  information  available  about 
career  options  open  to  them.  They  asked 
why  there  could  not  be  more  done  in 
terms  of  a  more  cooperative  relationship 
between  Government,  business,  and  la- 
bor, to  make  students  more  knowledge- 
able about  the  world  of  work. 

This  bill  helps  meet  many  of  those  con- 
cerns. This  measure  authorizes  $275  mil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period  to  assist  States 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  mak- 
ing career  education  a  major  goal  of  our 
school  systems.  This  amounts  to  a  rela- 
tively small  expenditure  of  approximate- 
ly $1  per  year  for  each  of  our  Nation's 
48  million  elementary  and  secondary 
students,  but  will  significantly  assist  in 
improving  and  expanding  career  educa- 
tion programs. 

There  are  a  number  of  indications  that 
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such  programs  are  needed.  Over  3  mil- 
lion Americans  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  24  are  unemployed.  This  represents 
half  the  Nation's  unemployed,  and  indi- 
cates that  students  are  to  a  large  extent 
either  unav.'are  of  or  ill  prepared  for  the 
job  opportunities  available  to  them. 
About  three-quarters  of  all  secondary 
school  students  are  enrolled  in  college 
preparatory  courses  and  programs,  even 
though  it  is  projected  that  only  about 
20  percent  of  all  jobs  between  now  and 
1980  will  require  a  college  degree. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Education 
Progress  carried  out  a  nationwide  assess- 
ment of  the  career  development  of  17- 
year-olds.  They  found  that  over  half  had 
ti-ouble  writing  a  job  application,  and 
that  less  than  half  could  name  more  than 
one  skill  needed  for  the  job  they  had 
tentatively  chosen. 

Career  education  appears  to  be  the 
obvious  solution  and  means  for  improv- 
ing these  skills  in  which  students  are 
lacking.  A  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion study  found  that  children  develop 
concepts  about  careers  at  an  early  age, 
and  that  unless  they  are  provided  with  a 
wide  range  of  information,  they  tend  to 
develop  narrow,  stereotypic  views  of  jobs. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  niunber  of  rea- 
sons for  high  teenage  unemployment 
which  cannot  be  addressed  by  this  or  any 
other  Federal  legislation.  In  simple  terms 
teenagers  have  less  experience  than  oth- 
er, older  workers.  But  career  education  as 
provided  for  under  this  bill  can  have  a 
definite  impact  in  improving  students' 
awareness  of  work  through  a  variety  of 
educational  and  demonstration  methods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port remarks  that  have  already  been 
made  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Career  Education  Act  of  1977.  I  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  with  the  distin- 
guished chaiiman  because  of  the  ever- 
growing importance  of  this  proposal  to 
my  district. 

Recognizing  and  realizing  one's  fullest 
potential  is  an  inherent  part  of  the 
American  dream — the  dream  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  during  all  of  our 
recent  Bicentennial  celebrations — and 
passage  of  this  bill  will  help  to  bring 
that  dream  closer  to  an  attainable  goal. 
As  opposed  to  vocational  education,  the 
purpose  of  the  Career  Education  Act.  as 
stated  in  the  committee  report,  is  to  make 
"education  as  preparation  for  work  and 
as  a  means  of  relating  work  values  to 
other  life  roles  and  choices  a  major  goal 
of  all  who  teach  and  all  who  learn." 

The  approach  to  career  education  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  would  be  of  an 
eclectic  sort,  comprehensive  in  nature, 
providing  "educational  experiences  at  all 
age  levels  with  implications  for  teachers 
of  all  subjects." 

One  other  very  important  aspect  to  be 
considered  at  this  time  is  the  role  of  and 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government's  involvement  is 
purely  catalytic.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  provide  for  the  phasing  out  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  this  program 
after  5  years.  The  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations would  be  for  $25  million  for 
the  first  year.  The  outlay  would  peak  in 


the  second  year  with  an  authorization  of 
$100  million,  which  amoimt  would  be  de- 
creased by  $25  million  each  succeeding 
year  until  the  Federal  Government  is 
phased  out  of  the  program.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the 
Federal  Government.  The  program,  after 
its  inception,  would  become  a  State  ef- 
fort. No  Federal  Government  agency  or 
bureaucracy  would  be  created  and  after 
the  5 -year  initial  period  there  would  be 
no  further  Federal  involvement. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons, 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  lend  my  support 
to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  in  cospon- 
soring  H.R.  7,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1977.  And,  I 
strongly  urge  its  passage  by  the  House 
today. 

This  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  that 
addresses  itself  in  a  very  positive  way 
to  insure  that  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
on  career  awareness,  exploration,  and 
planning  in  the  schools.  Career  education 
IS  surely  one  of  the  most  vital  aspects 
and  integral  facets  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional system.  I  have  always  been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  intensified  efforts 
in  this  area. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7,  Federal 
funds  will  be  made  avaUable  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  implement 
comprehensive  programs  of  career  edu- 
cation in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Consider,  for  example,  the  favor- 
able impact  that  its  enactment  will  have 
at  the  local  level,  for  there  are  numerous 
activities  into  which  funds  will  be  chan- 
nelled: inservice  training  of  education 
personnel;  development  of  collaborative 
arrangements  with  business,  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  groups  representing  women, 
minorities,  and  the  handicapped;  devel- 
opment of  work  experience  for  career  ex- 
ploration, purchasing  of  career  educa- 
tion materials  and  supplies;  and  educat- 
ing community  people  about  the  goals  of 
career  education.  These  are  all  extremely 
practical  purposes;  they  are  workable 
goals  that  can  and  will  be  achieved. 

In  these  times  of  unemployment,  we 
can  appreciate  the  need  to  place  em- 
phasis on  preparing  young  people  for 
specific  careers  that  will  be  marketable 
and  useful. 

To  give  us  an  example  of  how  far 
reaching  are  the  goals  and  provisions 
of  H.R.  7,  consider  the  strong  statement 
of  support  for  this  legislation  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  Nation's  largest  association 
representing  small  business.  The  NFIB 
has  actively  endorsed  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Career  Education  Act  be- 
cause "small  business  is  labor  intensive 
and  most  hiring  is  done  by  small  business 
right  out  of  the  schools.  For  such  reason 
Career  Education  would  impact  greatly 
on  the  caliber  of  students  being  hired 
by  small  business.  NFIB  is  disturbed  over 
the  present  state  of  education  and  feels 
that  this  legislation  will  encourage  a  re- 
turn to  basics  so  students  would  be  more 
practically  oriented  for  the  world  of 
work  which  they  will  be  entering." 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  more  apt  descrip- 
tion of  the  alms  of  H.R.  7  and  I  believe 
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the  NPIB  comments  appropr  ately  em 
phasize  the  need  for  enactment  of  the 
measure. 

"Basics"  is  what  the  bill  is  all  about — 
adequately  helping  to  prepare  )ur  yoimg 
people  for  the  world  they  will  ace  when 
they  graduate  from  school.  Tl  e  legisla 
tlon  before  us  today  will  help  to  arm 
them  with  basic,  practical  j  kills  and 
abilities  and  will  help  to  insure  that  they 
will  be  productive  members  of  he  Amer- 
ican work  force  and  of  society 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supp  )rt  H.R.  7 
which  will  truly  improve  the  juality  of 
education  in  our  country. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spea!  ;er,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  career  educa  ion  is  a 
comprehensive  instructional  st  rategy.  It 
helps  eqiiip  students  with  th(  skills  to 
enable  them  to  adapt  successf  i;  lly  to  the 
career  opportunities  of  the  pr  sent  and 
the  future.  These  skills  include  )asic  aca- 
demic skills,  good  work  habits,  a  con- 
structive orientation  toward  wo  rk,  career 
decisionmaking  skills  and  jolt-seeking, 
job-getting  and  job-holding  si  ills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  career  edu<ation  Is 
neither  a  substitute  for  academic 
achievement  or  vocational  education.  It 
is  rather  an  educational  strate;  y  for  in- 
fusing new  meaning  and  relev  ince  into 
the  entire  curriculum  by  relati  ig  school 
work  to  the  larger  society  beyond  the 
school  house  doors. 

In  essence  career  education  a  ms  at  in- 
forming students  of  the  caree-  choices 
available  to  them,  providing  hem  the 
ability  to  make  inteUigent  cho  ces  from 
among  a  variety  of  options  and  giving 
them  the  skills  to  pursue  succes  ifully  the 
career  they  choose.  Career  edui  ation,  at 
its  best,  broadens  the  choices  available 
to  a  student  and  helps  edu(  ation  to 
achieve  its  fundamental  goal  o  liberat- 
ing the  individual. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  legislation  before  us  toe  ay  places 
strong  emphasis  on  State  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate bias  and  stereotyping  due  to  race, 
sex,  and  physical  handicap.  M  inorities, 
women,  and  the  handicapped  a:  e  among 
those  most  in  need  of  sensitive  a  ssistance 
to  enhance  their  career  aware  less  and 
skills. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondai  y  Career 
Education  Act  of  1977  is  an  exce  llent  ex- 
ample of  creative  Federal  lead(  rship  in 
education.  Commissioner  Marlund  per- 
ceived the  widespread  interest  in  creating 
a  better  linkage  between  educa  ;ion  and 
work. 

In  1971,  he  coined  the  phras(  "career 
education"  and  gave  support  to  develop- 
ment work  from  the  limited  disci  etionary 
funds  available  to  him.  The  E  lucation 
Amendments  of  1974  author  zed  re- 
search and  demonstration  ir  career 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  tj  career 
education  by  students,  parei  ts,  and 
educators  has  been  very  ent  lusiastic 
and  supportive.  The  limited  evj  luations 
available  indicate  that  career  e  lucation 
is  succeeding.  For  example,  the  Indiana 
State  Department  of  Educatioa  foimd 
that  a  group  of  11th  graders  wil  h  severe 
reading  problems,  who  were  in  i  career 
education  program,  showed  ( ramatic 
Improvement  in  their  attitud^  about 
reading. 


The  Federal  Government  did  not  im- 
pose the  career  education  concept  from 
Washington.  Federal  efforts  instead 
served  to  crystallize  and  support  a  new 
approach  to  instruction,  the  need  for 
which  was  widely  perceived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide Federal  support  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  career  education  programs 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
But  the  support  will  be  carefully  phased 
in  and  phased  out.  Career  education  will 
get  the  boost  it  now  needs  to  be  in- 
tegrated into  education  nationwide  but 
without  undertaking  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral responsibility  in  this  area.  Simul- 
taneously the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion authorized  by  the  1974  act  will  shift 
to  focus  on  postsecondary  education 
where  career  education  is  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  development  compared  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  for  his 
leadership  in  formulating  the  creative 
and  carefully  balanced  approach  to 
career  education  contained  in  this  bill. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Career  Education  Act  of  1977. 
Since  World  War  II,  more  and  more 
American  youngsters  have  been  entering 
and  graduating  from  high  school.  The 
emphasis  in  American  secondary  educa- 
tion is  largely  on  academic  training. 

As  a  result,  many  young  Americans 
find  themselves  with  high  school  diplo- 
mas, but — for  those  who  do  not  elect  to 
enter  college — with  no  specific  career 
skill  or  marketable  job  talent. 

H.R.  7  addresses  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  to  wicourage, 
at  the  local  system  level,  the  establish- 
ment of  career  education  and  counseling 
programs.  Federal  assistance  would  be 
used  to  support  programs  devised  and 
operated  by  local  and  State  boards  of 
education. 

By  allowing  a  great  degree  of  local 
autonomy  in  the  formulation  of  career 
education  and  coimseling  programs,  the 
bill  insures  that  each  program  is  tailored 
to  the  E>articular  and  varying  vocational 
needs  of  a  State  or  a  region. 

The  program  calls  for  the  fairly  mod- 
est expenditure  of  $275  milUon  over  a  5- 
year  period.  These  funds  are  not  intended 
to  substitute  for  local  funds,  but  instead 
to  encourage  and  assist  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  establishing  career  training  and 
counseling  programs. 

H.R.  7  provides  what  I  would  describe 
as  an  ideal  Federal  program — one  de- 
signed to  assist  local  districts  without 
forcing  them— in  return  for  the  assist- 
ance— to  give  up  their  cherished  and 
necessary  independence  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

H.R.  7  provides  a  satisfactory  and  in- 
expensive means  for  filling  a  major  na- 
tional need.  And,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Perkins) 


that  the  House  suspend  the  niles  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  7,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
APRIL  7  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  5970 

Ml.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  until  April  7 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  5970. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PETROLEUM  MARKETING 
PRACTICES  ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  130)  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  franchised  distributors  and  retailers 
of  motor  fuel;  to  encourage  conservation 
by  requiring  that  information  regarding 
the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline 
be  disclosed  to  consumers ;  and  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  competition  in  gasoline 
marketing,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   130 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Petroleum  Market- 
ing Practices  Act". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I— FRANCHISE  PROTECTION 
Sec.  101.    Definitions. 

Franchise  relationship;    termina- 
tion and  nonrenewal. 

Trial  franchises  and  interim  fran- 
chises; nonrenewal. 

Notification    of    termination    or 
nonrenewal. 

Enforcement. 

Relationship  of  this  title  to  State 
law. 

TITLE  n — OCTANE  DISCLOSURE 
Sec.  201.     Definitions. 

Octane     testing    and     disclosure 

requirements. 
Administration  and  enforcement. 
Relationship  of  this  title  to  State 
law. 
Sec.  206.    Effective  dates. 

TITLE  I — ^FRANCHISE  PROTECTION 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  As  iised  in  this  title: 
(1){A)   The  term  "franchise"  means  any 
contract — 

(I)  between  a  refiner  and  a  distributor, 

(II)  between  a  refiner  and  a  retailer. 

(HI)    between  a  distributor  and  another 
distributor,  or 

(Iv)  between  a  distributor  and  a  retailer, 
under  which  a  refiner  or  distributor  (as  the 
case  may  be)  authorizes  or  permits  a  retailer 
or  distributor  to  use.  In  connection  with  the 
sale,  consignment,  or  distribution  of  motor 
fuel,  a  trademark  which  Is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  refiner  or  by  a  refiner  which 
supplies  motor  fuel  to  the  distributor  which  ' 
authorizes  or  permits  such  use. 


Sec.  102. 

Sec.  103. 

Sec.  104. 

Sec.  105. 
Sec.  106. 


Sec.  202. 

Sec.  203. 
Sec.  204. 
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n^I^^J^r^   franchise    Includes—  (B)  at  any  time,  in  the  case  of  the  relevant  termination  or  nonrenewal  was  given  pur- 

Hiitr.H^ftL.     .  ''*  r^*^/  "^^^'^^^  "**"^'"  °'  franchise  which  does  not  state  a  term  of  suant  to  section  IM  ^  ^ 

distribution  of  motor  fuel   under  a  trade-  duration  or  an  expiration  date;   or  (C)   The    occurence    of    event    which    is 

?remuT™S1,remi"s?s^^^^^^^^^^  tJ'^i  .'^'^T^^  *  termination  '(on  or  after  Jevi^l  the  franchise  reUtionThlp  and 

L  c^nnectTJi  with  ?^eli/Von«Tj^fnr^'*  *^,®  ^^  ,°'  enactment  of  this  Act)  of  the  as  a  result  of  which  termination  of  the  fran. 

m  connecMon  with  the  sale,  conslernment.  or  relevant  franchiK«  robinh   maa  onto»<4   !»,*•.«  .,..„   — ,    _..  ^,--  .. ,.       


consignment,  or 
distribution  of  motor  fuel  under  a  trade- 
mark which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
refiner  or  by  a  refiner  which  supplies  motor 
fuel  to  the  distributor  which  authorizes  or 
permits  such  occupancy; 


relevant  franchise  which  was  entered  Into 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment  and  has  not 
been  renewed  after  such  date. 

(15)  The  term  "affiliate"  means  any  per- 
son who  (other  than  by  means  of  a  fran- 
,,,.  .     -  chlse)  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under 

(II)  any  contract  pertaining  to  the  supply     common  control  with,  any  other  person 
?.'^fw^^^l'^^'°^  is  to  be  sold,  consigned.         (16)  The  term  "relevant  geographic  area" 

or  distributed  under  a  trademark  which  is     Includes  a  State  or  a  standard  metropolitan 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  refiner;  and  .^-^.-^ —  *- 

(III)  the  unexpired  portion  of  any  fran- 
chise, as  defined  by  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  which  Is  transferred  or 
assigned  as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
such  franchise  or  by  any  applicable  provision 
of  State  law  which  permits  such  transfer  or 
assignment  without  regard  to  any  provision 
of  the  franchise. 

(2)  The  term  "franchise  relationship" 
means  the  respective  motor  fuel  marketing  or 
distribution  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  a  franchisor  and  a  franchisee  which  re- 
sult from  the  marketing  of  motor  fuel  under 
a  franchise. 


statistical  area  as  Ferlodlcally  established  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(17)  The  term  "termination"  Includes  can- 
cellation. 

(18)  The  term  "commerce"  means  any 
trade,  traffic,  transportation,  exchange,  or 
other  commerce — 

(A)  between  any  State  and  any  place  out- 
side of  such  State;  or 

(B)  which  affects  any  trade,  transporta- 
tion, exchange,  or  other  commerce  described 
in  subparagraph  (A) 


chlse  or  nonrenewal  of  the  franchise  rela- 
tionship is  reasonable,  if  such  event  occurs 
during  the  period  the  franchise  Is  in  effect 
and  the  franchisor  first  acquired  actual  or 
constructive  knowledge  of  such  occurrence — 

(I)  not  more  than  120  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination  or 
nonrenewal  Is  given,  If  notification  Is  given 
pursuant  to  section  104(a);  or 

(II)  not  more  than  60  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination 
or  nonrenewal  Is  given.  If  less  than  90  days 
notification  Is  given  ptirsuant  to  section 
104(b)(1). 

(D)  An  agreement,  in  writing,  between  the 
franchisor  and  the  franchisee  to  terminate 
the  franchise  or  not  to  renew  the  franchise 
relationship,  if — 

(1)  such  agreement  Is  entered  Into  not 
more  than  180  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  termination  or,  in  the  case  of  nonre- 


(3)  The  term  "franchisor"  means  a  refiner     Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam    or 
or  distributor  (as  the  case  may  be)  who  au-     any  other  commonwealth,  terrltorv  or  dos- 


Of  thA  T^L^«^*  state'  means  any  State  newal.  not  more  than  180  days  prior  to  the 
bL  th^rn^^^^*^',*?*  ?^1*^*=*  °'  ^°^"°^-  conclusion  of  the  term,  or  the  expiration 
v^;,l  T=?o°T'°?^*^*^  °'  ^''''^  ^'°°'  *^«     date,  stated  In  the  franchise; 


thorizes  or  permits,  under  a  franchise,  a  re 
taller  or  distributor  to  use  a  trademark  In 
connection  with  the  sale,  consignment,  or 
distribution  of  motor  fuel. 

(4)  The  term  "franchisee"  means  a  retailer 
or  distributor  (as  the  case  may  be)  who  Is 
authorized  or  permitted,  under  a  franchise, 
to  use  a  trademark  In  connection  with  the 
sale,  consignment,  or  distribution  of  motor 
fuel. 

(5)  The  term  "refiner"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  refining  of  crude  oil  to  pro- 
duce motor  fuel,  and  includes  any  affiliate  of 
such  person. 

(6)  The  term  "distributor"  means  any  per- 
son, including  any  affiliate  of  such  person, 
who — 


session  of  the  United  States. 
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(11)  the  franchisee  is  promptly  provided 
with  a  copy  of  such  agreement,  together  with 
the  summary  statement  described  in  section 
104(d);  and 

(ill)    within    7    days    after    the    date   on 


Sec.  102.   (a)   Except  as  provided  In  sub-     which  the  franchisee  Is  provided  a  copy  of 
section  (b)   and  section  103.  no  franchisor 
engaged  In  the  sale,  consignment,  or  distri- 
bution of  motor  fuel  in  commerce  may 

(1)  terminate  any  franchise  (entered  into 
or  renewed  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
term,  or  the  expiration  date,  stated  In  the 
franchise;  or 

(2)  faU  to  renew  any  franchise  relation- 
ship (without  regard  to  the  date  on  which 
the  relevant  franchise  was  entered  Into  or 
renewed). 

(b)  (1)  Any  franchisor  may  terminate  any     *°  withdraw  from  the  marketing  of  motor 
franchise    (entered   Into  or  renewed  on  or     '"^^  through  retail  outlets  in  the  relevant 


such  agreement,  the  franchisee  has  not 
posted  by  certified  mall  a  written  notice  to 
the  franchisor  repudiating  such  agreement. 
(E)  In  the  case  of  any  franchise  entered 
into  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  in  the  case  of  any  franchise 
entered  into  or  renewed  on  or  after  such 
date  (the  term  of  which  Is  3  years  or  longer 
or  with  respect  to  which  the  franchisee  was 
offered  a  term  of  3  years  or  longer) ,  a  deter- 
mination made  by  the  franchisor  In  good 
faith  and  In  the  normal  course  of  business 


(A)  purchases  motor  fuel  for  sale,  consign 
ment.  or  distribution  to  another;  or  ,^      ^^  —  -»  v..  ,    *  .        ^,  -^  j.^ 

(B)  receives  motor  fuel  on  coiiignment  for     *""  t^,®  '***^  °'  enactment  of  this  Act)  or     f  of  aphlc  market  area  in  which  the  mar. 
consignment  or  distribution  to  his  ovm  motor     "^^^  '^"  *°  "^"^^  ^^^^  franchise  relatlonshin.      ''eting  premises  are  located,  if- 
fuel  accounts. 

(7)  The  term  "retailer"  means  any  person 
who  purchases  motor  fuel  for  sale  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  ultimate  consumption. 

(8)  The  term  "marketing  premises"  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  franchise,  premises  which.     , 

under  such  franchise,  are  to  be  employed  by     i"!  Paragraph  (2)  or  (3). 
the  franchise  in  connection  with  the  sale,         '"^  '^"  "* 

consignment,  or  distribution  of  motor  fuel. 

(9)  The  term  "leased  marketing  premises" 
means  marketing  premises  owned,  leased,  or 
in  any  way  controlled  by  a  franchisor  and 
which  the  franchisee  Is  authorized  or  per-     P^^   ^^^^   ^^'^   provision   of   the   franchise. 


any  franchise  relationship. 

(A)  the  notification  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 104  are  met;  and 

(B)  such  termination  is  based  upon  a 
ground  described  In  paragraph  (2)  or  such 
nonrenewal  is  based  upon  a  ground  described 


(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
following  are  grounds  for  termination  of  a 
franchise  or  nonrenewal  of  a  franchise  rela- 
tionship : 

(A)  A  failure  by  the  franchisee  to  com- 


mitted, under  the  franchise,  to  employ  In 
connection  with  the  sale,  consignment,  or 
distribution  of  motor  fuel. 

(10)  The  term  "contract"  means  any  oral 
or  written  agreement  or  contract. 

(11)  The  term  "trademark"  means  any 
trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark,  or 
other  Identifying  symbol  or  name. 

(12)  The  term  "motor  fuel"  means  gaso- 
line and  dlesel  fuel  of  a  type  distributed  for 
vise  as  a  fuel  In  self-propelled  vehicles  de- 
signed primarily  for  use  on  public  streets, 
roads,  and  highways. 

(13)  The  term  "failure"  does  not  Include — 

(A)  any  failure  which  Is  only  technical  or 
unimportant  to  the  franchise  relationship; 
or 

(B)  any  failure  for  a  cause  beyond  the  rea- 
sonable control  of  the  franchise. 

(14)  The  terms  "fall  to  renew"  and  "non- 
renewal" mean,  with  respect  to  any  fran- 
chise relationship,  a  failure  to  reinstate,  con- 
tinue, or  extend  the  franchise  relationship — 

(A)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term,  or  on 
the  expiration  date,  stated  in  the  relevant 
franchise; 


which  provision  is  both  reasonable  and  of 
material  significance  to  the  franchise  rela- 
tionship. If  the  franchisor  first  acquired 
actual  or  constructive  knowledge  of  such 
failure — 

(I)  not  more  than  120  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination  or 
nonrenewal  is  given,  if  notification  Is  given 
pursuant  to  section  104(a);  or 

(II)  not  more  than  60  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination  or 
nonrenewal  Is  given,  if  less  than  90  days 
notification  Is  given  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)(1). 

(B)  A  failure  by  the  franchisee  to  exert 
good  faith  efforts  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  franchise,  If — 

(I)  the  franchisee  was  apprised  by  the 
franchisor  In  writing  of  such  failure  and  was 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  exert 
good  faith  efforts  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
visions; and 

(II)  such  failure  thereafter  continued 
within  the  period  which  began  not  more 
than  180  days  before  the  date  notification  of 


(1)  such  determlnatlon- 

(I)  was  made  after  the  date  such  fran- 
chise was  entered  Into  or  renewed,  and 

(II)  was  based  upon  the  occurrence  of 
changes  in  relevant  facts  and  circumstances 
after  such  date; 

(11)  the  termination  or  nonrenewal  Is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  prem- 
ises, which  are  the  subject  of  the  franchise, 
to  operation  by  employees  or  agents  of  the 
franchisor  for  such  franchisor's  own  account; 
and 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  leased  marketing 
premises — 

(I)  the  franchisor,  during  the  180-day 
period  after  notification  was  given  pursuant 
to  section  104,  either  made  a  bona  fide  offer 
to  sell,  transfer,  or  assign  to  the  franchisee 
such  franchisor's  interests  In  such  premises, 
or,  If  applicable,  offered  the  franchisee  a 
right  of  first  refusal  of  at  least  45-days  dvir- 
atlon  of  an  offer,  made  by  another,  to  pur- 
chase such  franchisor's  Interest  in  such 
premises;  or 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  the  sale,  transfer,  or 
assignment  to  another  person  of  the  fran- 
chisor's Interest  In  such  premises  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale,  transfer,  or  assignment  to 
such  other  person  of  the  franchisor's  Interest 
In  one  or  more  other  marketing  premises.  If 
such  other  person  offers,  in  good  faith,  a 
franchise  to  the  franchisee  on  terms  and 
conditions  which  are  not  discriminatory  to 
the  franchisee  as  compared  to  franchises 
then  currently  being  offered  by  such  other 
person  or  franchises  then  In  effect  and  with 
respect  to  which  such  other  person  Is  the 
franchisor. 

(3)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
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following  are  grounds  for 
franchise  relationship : 

(A)  The  failure  of  the  franchisor  and  the 
franchisee  to  agree  to  changes  ir  additions 
to  the  provision  of  the  franchise ,  If — 

(I)  such  changes  or  additions  are  the  re- 
sult of  determinations  made  b  j  the  fran. 
chlsor  in  good  faith  and  in  [the  normal 
coiu'se  of  business;  and 

(II)  such  failure  Is  not  the  , 
franchisor's  Insistence  upon  sue 
additions  for  the  piirpose  of 
renewal  of  the  franchise  relatioithlp 

(B)  The  receipt  of  numerous  b(  >na  fide  cus- 
tomer complaints  by  the  franchl  or  concern- 
ing the  franchisee's  operation  of  fhe  market- 
ing premises.  If — 

(I)  the  franchisee  was  promp 
of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
plaints  following  receipt  of  such 
by  the  franchisor;  and 

(II)  If  such  complaints  related 
dltlon  of  such  premises  or  to  the 
any  employee  of  such  franchise  i 
chlsee  did  not  promptly  take 
or  correct  the  basis  of  such  c 

(C)  A  failure  by  the  franchise  i 
the  marketing  premises  In  a  clea(i 
healthful   manner.   If  the   f 
to  do  so  on  two  or  more  prevloi  s 
and   the  franchisor  notified  the 
of  such  failures. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  any 
Into  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
this  Act  (the  unexpired  term  o: 
such  date  of  enactment,  Is  3  year  i 
and,  In  the  case  of  any  franchise  ( 
or  renewed  on  or  after  such  dati 
of  which  was  3  years  or  longer, 
spect  to  which  the  franchisee 
term  of  3  years  or  longer),  a 
made  by  the  franchisor  In  good 
the  normal  course  of  business,  If 

(1)  such  determination  Is — 

(I)  to  convert  the  leased 

Ises  to  a  use  other  than  the  sale 
tlon  of  motor  fuel, 

(II)  to  materially  alter,  add 
such  premises. 

(m)  to  sell  such  premises,  or 

(rv)   that  renewal  of  the 
tlonshlp  Is  likely  to  be  unecononllcal 
franchisor  despite  any  reasonable 
reasonable  additions  to  the  pro\1(  Ions 
franchise  which  may  be  accept!  ble 
franchisee;  (11)  with  respect  to  a 
tlon  referred  to  in  subclause   (i; 
such  determination  is  not  made  ftr 
pose    of   converting    the    leased 
premises  to  operation  by  einplore<  s 
of  the  franchisor  for  such  franchisor 
account;  and 

(III)  In  the  case  of  leased 
Ises,    such    franchisor,    during 
period  after  notification  wa?  give  i 
to  section  104.  either — 

(I)  made  a  bonda  fide  offer  to 
fer.  or  assign  to  the  franchisee 
duration  of  an  offer,  made  by 

(II)  If  applicable,  offered  the 
a  right  of  first  refusal  of  at 
duration  of  an  offer,  made  by 
purchase  such  franchisor's 
premises. 

(c)   As  used  in  subsection  (b) 
term  "an  event  which  is  relevant  -, 
chise  relationship  and  as  a  resul ; 
termination  of  the  franchise  or 
of  the  franchise  relationship  is 
Includes  events  such  as — 

(1)  fraud  or  criminal  mlscondbct 
franchisee  relevant  to  the  operallon 
marketing  premises; 

(2)  declaration  of  bankruptcy  br  Judicial 
determination  of  Insolvency  of  the  fran- 
chisee; 

(3t  continuing  severe  physlca 
tal  disability  of  the  franchisee  ( 
3  months  duration  which  renders 
chlsee  imable  to  provide  for  the 
proper  operation  of  the  marketin ; 
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(4)  loss  of  the  franchisor's  right  to  grant 
possession  of  the  leased  marketing  premises 
through  expiration  of  an  underlying  lease.  If 
the  franchisee  was  notified  in  writing,  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  the 
then  existing  franchise — 

(A)  of  the  duration  of  the  underlying 
lease,  and 

(B)  of  the  fact  that  such  imderlylng  lease 
might  expire  and  not  be  renewed  during  the 
term  of  such  franchise  (in  the  case  of  termi- 
nation) or  at  the  end  of  such  term  (In  the 
case  of  nonrenewal) ; 

(5)  condemnation  or  other  taking.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  the  marketing  premises 
pursuant  to  the  power  of  eminent  domain; 

(6)  loss  of  the  franchisor's  right  to  grant 
the  right  to  use  the  trademark  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  franchise,  unless  such  loss 
was  due  to  trademark  abuse,  violation  of 
Federal  or  State  law,  or  other  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  the  franchisor,  which  such  abuse, 
violation,  or  other  fault  or  negligence  is  re- 
lated to  action  taken  In  bad  faith  by  the 
franchisor; 

(7)  destruction  (other  than  by  the  fran- 
chisor) of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the 
marketing  premises: 

(8)  failure  by  the  franchisee  to  pay  to 
tke  franchisor  in  a  timely  manner  when  due 
all  simis  to  which  the  franchisor  is  legallv 
entitled; 

(9)  failure  by  the  franchisee  to  operate  the 
marketing  premises  for — 

(A)  7  consecutive  days,  or 

(B)  such  lesser  period  which  under  the 
facts  and  circumstances  constitutes  an  un- 
reasonable period  of  time; 

(10)  willful  adulteration,  mislabeling,  or 
misbranding  of  motor  fuels  or  other  trade- 
mark violations  by  the  franchisee; 

(11)  knowing  failure  of  the  franchisee  to 
comply  with  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  or 
regulations  relevant  to  the  operation  of  the 
marketing  premises;  and 

(12)  conviction  of  the  franchisee  of  any 
felony  involving  moral  tiu-pltude. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  termination  of  a 
franchise  (entered  Into  or  renewed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  or 
In  the  case  of  any  nonrenewal  of  a  franchise 
relationship  (without  regard  to  the  date  on 
which  such  franchise  relationship  was  en- 
tered into  or  renewed)  — 

(1)  If  such  termination  or  nonrenewal  Is 
based  upon  an  event  described  In  subsection 
(c)  (5),  the  franchisor  shall  fairly  apportion 
between  the  franchisor  and  the  franchisee 
compensation,  if  any,  received  by  the  fran- 
chisor based  upon  any  loss  of  business  op- 
portunity or  good  will;  and 

(2)  If  such  termination  or  nonrenewal  Is 
based  upon  an  event  described  in  subsection 
(c)(7)  and  the  leased  marketing  premises  are 
subsequently  rebuilt  or  replaced  by  the  fran- 
chisor and  operated  under  a  franchise,  the 
franchisor  shall,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  the  franchise  under  which  such  premises 
are  to  be  operated. 

TRIAL  FRANCHISES  AND  INTERIM  FRANCHISES; 
NONRENEWAL 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  102 
shall  not  apply  to  the  nonrenewal  of  any 
franchise  relationship — 

(1)  under  a  trial  franchise;  or 

(2)  under  an  interim  franchise, 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "trial  franchise"  means  any 
franchise — 

(A)  which  is  entered  Into  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  the  franchisee  of  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  a  party  to  a  franchise  with  the 
franchisor; 

(C)  the  initial  term  of  which  Is  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  1  year;  and 

(D)  which  is  In  writing  and  states  clearly 
and  conspicuously — 

(1)  that  the  franchise  Is  a  trial  franchise; 


(II)  the  duration  of  the  Initial  term  of  the 
franchise; 

(III)  that  the  franchisor  may  fall  to  renew 
the  franchise  relationship  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Initial  term  stated  In  the  franchise  by 
notifying  the  franchisee.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  104,  of  the  fran- 
chisor's Intention  not  to  renew  the  franchise 
relationship;  and 

(Iv)  that  the  provisions  of  section  102, 
llnUting  the  right  of  a  franchisor  to  fall  to 
renew  a  franchise  relationship,  are  not  appli- 
cable to  such  trial  franchise. 

(2)  The  term  "trial  franchise"  does  not 
Include  any  unexpired  period  of  any  term  of 
any  franchise  (other  than  a  trial  franchise,  as 
defined  by  paragraph  (1))  which  was  trans- 
ferred or  assigned  by  a  franchisee  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
franchise  or  any  applicable  provision  of  State 
law  which  permits  such  transfer  or  assign- 
ment, without  regard  to  any  provisions  of  the 
franchise. 

(3)  The  term  "Interim  franchise"  means 
any  franchise — 

(A)  which  Is  entered  Into  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  the  term  of  which,  when  combined 
with  the  terms  of  all  prior  Interim  franchUes 
between  the  franchisor  and  the  franchisee, 
does  not  exceed  3  years; 

(C)  the  effective  date  of  which  occurs  im- 
mediately after  the  expiration  of  a  prior 
franchise,  applicable  to  the  marketing 
premises,  which  was  not  renewed  If  such 
nonrenewal — 

(I)  was  based  upon  a  determination  de- 
scribed In  section  102(b)(2)(E),  and 

(II)  the  requirements  of  section  102(b)  (2) 
(E)  were  satisfied;  and 

(D)  which  Is  In  writing  and  states  clearly 
and  conspicuously — 

(I)  that  the  franchise  Is  an  Interim 
franchise; 

(II)  the  duration  of  the  franchise;  and 
(ill)  that  the  franchisor  may  fall  to  renew 

the  franchise  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term 
stated  In  the  franchise  based  upon  a  deter- 
mination made  by  the  franchisor  in  good 
faith  and  In  the  normal  course  of  business  to 
withdraw  from  the  marketing  of  motor  fuel 
through  retaU  outlets  In  the  relevant  geo- 
graphic market  area  in  which  the  marketing 
premises  are  located  If  the  requirements  of 
section  102(b)(2)(E)  (ii)  and  (111)  are 
satisfied. 

(c)  If  the  notification  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 104  are  met,  any  franchisor  may  fall  to 
renew  any  franchise  relationship — 

(1)  under  any  trial  franchise,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  initial  term  of  ouch  trial 
franchise;  and 

(2)  under  any  Interim  franchise,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  term  of  such  Interim 
franchise,  if — 

(A)  such  nonrenewal  Is  based  upon  a  de- 
termination described  In  section  102(b)(2) 
(E) ;  and 

(B)  the  requirements  of  section  102(b)  (2) 
(E)    (II)   and  (Ul)   are  satisfied. 

NOTIFICATION  OP  TERMINATION   OR   NON- 
RENEWAL 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Prior  to  termination  of  any 
franchise  or  nonrenewal  of  any  franchise 
relationship,  the  franchisor  shall  furnish 
notification  of  such  termination  or  such  non- 
renewal to  the  franchise  who  Is  a  party  to 
such  franchise  or  such  franchise  relation- 
ship— 

( 1 )  In  the  manner  described  in  subsection 
(c);  and 

(2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  termination  or  nonrenewal  takes 
effect. 

(b)  (1)  In  circumstances  In  which  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  for  the  franchisor  to  fur- 
nish notification,  not  less  than  90  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  termination  or  non- 
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renewal  takes  effect,  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)— 

(A)  such  franchisor  shall  furnish  notifi- 
cation to  the  franchisee  affected  thereby  on 
the  earliest  date  on  which  furnishing  of 
such  notification  Is  reasonably  practicable- 
and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  leased  marketing  prem- 
ises, such  franchisor — 

(1)  may  not  establish  a  new  franchise 
relationship  with  respect  to  such  premises 
before  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period 
which  begins — 

(I)  on  the  date  notification  was  posted  or 
personally  delivered,  or 

(II)  If  later,  on  the  date  on  which  such 
termination  or  nonrenewal  takes  effect;  and 
(11)  may,  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  fran- 
chise agreement,  repossess  such  premises 
and.  In  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  do  so,  operate  such  premises 
through  employees  or  agents. 

(2  In  the  case  of  any  termination  of  any 
franchise  or  any  nonrenewal  of  any  fran- 
chise relationship  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  102(b)  (2)  (E)  or  section  103 
(c)  (2)  the  franchisor  shall  furnish  notifica- 
tion to  the  franchisee  not  less  than  180  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  termination 
or  nonrenewal  takes  effect. 

(c)  Notification  under  this  section — 

(1 )  shall  be  in  writing; 

(2)  shall  be  posted  by  certified  mail  or 
personally  delivered  to  the  franchisee;   and 

(3)  shall  con  tain — 

(A)  a  statement  of  intention  to  terminate 
the  franchise  or  not  to  renew  the  franchise 
relationship,  together  with  the  reasons  there- 
for; 

(B)  the  date  on  which  such  termination 
or  nonrenewal  takes  effect;  and 

(C)  the  summary  statement  prepared  un- 
der subsection  (d). 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  simple  and  concise  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  a 
statement  of  the  respective  responsibilities 
of,  and  the  remedies  and  relief  available  to. 
any  franchisor  and  franchisee  under  this 
title. 
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(2)  In  the  case  of  summaries  required  to 
be  furnished  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 102(b)(2)(D)  or  subsection  (c)(3)(C) 
of  this  section  before  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  such  summary  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, such  summary  may  be  furnished  not 
later  than  5  days  after  it  Is  so  published 
rather  than  at  the  time  required  under  such 
provisions. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  If  a  franchisor  falls  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  section  102  or 
103,  the  franchisee  may  maintain  a  civil 
action  against  such  franchisor.  Such  ac- 
tion may  be  brought,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  any  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  principal  place  of  business 
of  such  franchisor  Is  located  or  In  which 
such  franchisee  Is  doing  biwlness,  except 
that  no  such  action  may  be  maintained 
unless  commenced  within  1  year  after  the 
later  of — 

(1)  the  date  of  termination  of  the  fran- 
chise or  nonrenewal  of  the  franchise  rela- 
tionship; or 

(2)  the  date  of  the  franchisor  falls  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
102  or  103. 

(b)(1)  In  any  action  xmder  subsection 
(a),  the  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  the  court  determines  Is  necessary 
to  remedy  the  effects  of  any  faUure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
102  or  103,  Including  declaratory  Judgment, 
mandatory  or  prohibitive  Injunctive  relief, 
and  Interim  equitable  relief. 


(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
in  any  action  under  subsection  (a),  the 
court  shall  grant  a  preliminary  Injunction 

(A)  the  franchisee  shows — 
(i)   the  franchise  of  which  he  is  a  party 

has  been  terminated  or  the  franchise  re- 
lationship of  which  he  Is  a  party  has  not 
been  renewed,  and 

(II)  there  exist  sufficiently  serious  ques- 
tions going  to  the  merits  to  make  such 
questions  a  fair  ground  for  litigation;   and 

(B)  the  court  determines  that,  on  bal- 
ance, the  hardships  Imposd  upon  the  fran- 
chiser by  the  Issuance  of  such  preliminary 
Injunctive  relief  will  be  less  than  the  hard- 
ship which  would  be  Imposed  upon  such 
franchisee  If  such  preliminary  Injunctive  re- 
lief were  not  granted. 

(3)  Nothing  m  this  subsection  shaU  be 
construed  as  preventing  any  covu-t  from 
requiring  the  franchisee  In  any  action  under 
subsection  (a)  to  post  a  bond.  In  an  amount 
established  by  the  court,  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance or  continuation  of  any  equitable 
relief. 

(4)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a) ,  the 
court  need  not  exercise  Its  equity  powers 
to  compel  continuation  or  renewal  of  the 
franchise  relationship  If  such  action  was 
commenced — 

(A)  more  than  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  notification  pursuant  to  section  104 

(a)  was  posted  or  personally  delivered  to  the 
franchisee; 

(B)  more  than  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  notification  pursuant  to  section  104 

(b)  (2)  was  posted  or  personally  delivered  to 
the  franchisee;  or 

(C)  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  termination  of  such  franchise  or 
the  nonrenewal  of  such  franchise  relation- 
ship takes  effect  If  less  than  90  days  notifi- 
cation was  provided  pursuant  to  section  104 
(b)(1). 

(c)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a), 
the  franchisee  shall  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing the  termination  of  the  franchise  or  the 
nonrenewal  of  the  franchise  relationship.  The 
franchisor  shall  bear  the  burden  of  going 
forward  with  evidence  to  establish  as  an 
affirmative  defense  that  such  termination  or 
nonrenewal  was  permitted  under  section 
102(b)  or  103.  and.  If  applicable,  that  such 
franchisor  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
section  102(d). 

(d)(1)  If  the  franchisee  prevails  in  any 
action  under  subsection  (a),  such  franchisee 
shall  be  entitled — 

(A)  consistent  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  to  actual  damages; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  such  action  which 
is  based  upon  conduct  of  the  franchisor 
which  was  in  willful  disregard  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  102  or  103,  or  the  rights  of 
the  franchisee  thereunder,  to  exemplary 
damages,  where  appropriate;  and 

(C)  to  reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees  to  be  paid  by  the  franchisor,  unless 
the  court  determines  that  only  nominal  dam- 
ages are  to  be  awarded  to  such  franchisee.  In 
which  case  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  need 
not  direct  that  such  fees  be  paid  by  the 
franchisor. 

(2)  The  question  of  whether  to  award  ex- 
emplary damages  and  the  amount  of  any 
such  award  shall  be  determined  by  the  court 
and  not  by  a  Jiu-y. 

(3)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a) ,  the 
court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  direct  that  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  expert  witness  fees  be 
paid  by  the  franchisee  If  the  court  finds  that 
such  action  is  frivolous. 

(e)  (1)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  a  failure  of  a  franchisor  to 
renew  a  franchise  relationship  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  102,  the 
court  may  not  compel  a  continuation  or  re- 
newal of  the  franchise  relationship  If  the 
franchisor  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that — 


(A)  the  basis  for  such  nonrenewal  Is  a  de- 
termination made  by  the  franchisor  in  good 
faith  and  In  the  normal  course  of  business — 

(i)  to  convert  leased  marketing  premises 
to  a  use  other  than  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  motor  fuel, 

(II)  to  materially  alter,  add  to,  or  replace 
such  premises, 

(III)  to  sell  such  premises. 
(Iv)    to  withdraw  from  the  marketing  of 

motor  fuel  through  retaU  outlets  in  the 
relevant  geographic  market  area  in  which 
the   marketing  premises   are   located,   or 

(V)  that  renewal  of  the  franchise  relation- 
ship Is  likely  to  be  uneconomical  to  the 
franchisor  despite  any  reasonable  changes  or 
reasonable  additions  to  the  provisions  of  the 
franchise  which  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
franchisee;   and 

(B)  the  requirements  of  section  104  have 
been  complied  with. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  effect  any  right  of  any  franchisee  to 
recover  actual  damages  and  reasonable 
attorney  and  e.xpert  witness  fees  under  sub- 
section (d)  if  such  nonrenewal  is  prohibited 
by  section  102. 

RELATIONSHIP    OF    THIS    TITLE    TO    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Tj>  the  extent  that  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  applies  to  the  termination 
(or  the  furnishing  of  notification  with  re- 
spect thereto)  or  any  franchise,  or  to  the 
nonrenewal  (or  the  furnishing  of  notifica- 
tion with  respect  thereto)  of  any  franchise 
relationship,  no  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  adopt,  enforce,  or  con- 
tinue In  effect  any  provision  of  any  law  or 
regulation  ( Including  any  remedy  or  penalty 
applicable  to  any  violation  thereof)  with 
respect  to  termination  (or  the  furnishing 
of  notification  with  respect  thereto)  of  any 
such  franchise  or  to  the  nonrenewal  (or  the 
furnishing  of  notification  with  respect  there- 
to) of  any  such  franchise  relationship  unless 
such  provision  of  such  law  or  regulation  is 
the  same  as  the  applicable  provision  of  this 
title. 

(b)  This  title  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
franchise  or  to  prohibit  any  transfer  or 
assignment  of  any  franchise  as  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  such  franchise  or  by 
any  applicable  provision  of  State  law  which 
permits  such  transfer  or  assignment  with- 
out regard  to  any  provision  of  the  franchise. 
TITLE  II— OCTANE  DISCLOSURE 

DEFrNITIONS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title: 
(1)  The  term  "octane  rating"  means  the 
rating  of  the  antiknock  characteristics  of  a 
grade  or  type  of  automotive  gasoline  as 
determined  by  dividing  by  2  the  sum  of  the 
research  octane  number  plus  the  motor 
octane  number,  unless  another  procedure  is 
prescribed  under  section  203 (c)  (3),  In  which 
case  such  terms  means  the  rating  of  such 
characteristics  as  determined  under  the  pro- 
cedure so  prescribed. 

(2)  The  terms  "research  octane  number" 
and  "motor  octane  number"  have  the  mean- 
ings given  such  terms  In  the  specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials  (ASTM)  entitled  "Standard  Speci- 
fications for  Automotive  Gasoline"  desig- 
nated D  439  (as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  and,  with  respect  to 
any  grade  or  type  of  automotive  gasoline,  are 
determined  In  accordance  with  test  methods 
set  forth  In  ASTM  standard  test  methods 
designated  D  2699  and  D  2700  (as  In  effect 
on  such  date). 

(3)  The  term  "knock"  means  the  com- 
bustion of  a  fuel  spontaneously  In  localized 
areas  of  a  cylinder  of  a  spark-lgnltlon  engine, 
instead  of  the  combustion  of  such  fuel 
progressively  from  the  spark. 

(4)  The  term  "gasoline  retailer"  means  any 
per^n  who  markets  automotive  gasoline  to 
the  general  public  for  ultimate  consumption. 
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(6)  The  term  "refiner"  tneans 
engaged  in 

(A)  the  refining  of  crude  oil 
automotive  gasoline;  or 

(B)  the  inportation  of 
line. 

(6)  The  term  "automotive 
gasoline  of  a  type  distributed 
fuel  In  any  motor  vehicle. 

(7)  The  term  "motor  vehicle 
Belf-propelled    foxir-wheel 
than    6,000    pounds    gross 
which  is  designed  primarily  for 
lie  streets,  roads,  and  highways. 

(8)  The  term  "new  motor  vehicle 
any  motor  vehicle  the  equitable 
to  which  has  not  previously  been 
to  an  ultimate  purchaser. 

(9)  The  term  "ultimate 
with  respect  to  any  item,  the 
who  purchases  such  item  for 
than  resale. 

(10)  The  term  "manufacturer' 
person  who  Imports,  manufactures, 
sembles  motor  vehicles  for  sale. 

(11)  The     term     "octane 
means,  with  respect  to  automotive 
for  use  in  a  motor  vehicle,  or  a 
imported,  manufactured,  or 
manufacturer,  the  minimum 
of    such    automotive    gasoline 
manufacturer  recommends  for 
operation  of  such  motor  vehicle 
stantlal     portion    of    such 
knocking. 

(12)  The    term    "model    year 
manufacturer's    annual    produc 
(as  determined  by  the  Federal 
mission)    for  motor  vehicles  or 
motor  vehicles.  If  a  manufactiirer 
annual  production  period,  the 
year"  means  the  calendar  year 

(13)  The    term    "commerce" 
trade,    traffic,    transportation, 
other  commerce — 

(A)  between  any  State  and 
Bide  of  such  State;  or 

(B)  which  affects  any  trade, 
tion,  exchange,  or  other  commerf;e 
in  subparagraph  (A). 

(14)  The  term  "State"  means 
the  United  States,  the  District 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
gin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
other  commonwealth,  territory,  i 
of  the  United  States. 

(16)    The  term  "person",  for 
applying  any  provision  of  the 
Commission  Act  with  respect  to 
sion  of  this  title.  Includes  a 
a  corporation. 

(16)    The  term   "distributor 
person  who  receives  gasoline  anc 
such  gasoline  to  another  person 
the  ultimate  purchaser. 

OCTANE  TESTING  AND  DISCLOSURE  R^QtTIREMENTS 
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Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  refiner  whc 
automotive  gasoline  in  commerci 

(1)  determine  the  octane  ra 
such  gasoline;  and 

(2)  if  such  refiner  distributes 
line  to  any  person  other  than 
purchaser,  certify,  consistent 
termination  made  under 
octane  rating  of  such  gasoline 

(b)  Each  distributor  who 
tive  gasoline,  the  octane  rating 
certified  to  him  under  this  sectH)n 
tributes  such  gasoline  in 
other  person  other  than  the 
chaser  shall  certify  to  such  othe: 
octane   rating  of  such   gasolint 
with— 

(1)  the  octane  rating  of  such 
tlfied  to  such  distributor;  or 

(2)  If  such  distributor  elects  ( 
and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commission   may,   by  rule, 
octane  rating  of  such  gasoline 
by  such  distributor. 
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(c)  Each  gasoline  retailer  shall  display  in  a 
clear  and  conspicuous  manner,  at  the  point 
of  sale  to  ultimate  purchasers  of  automotive 
gasoline,  the  octane  rating  of  such  gasoline, 
which  octane  rating  shall  be  consistent 
with— 

(1)  the  octane  rating  of  such  gasoline  cer- 
tified to  such  retailer  under  subsection  (a) 
(2)  or  (b): 

(2)  If  such  gasoline  retailer  elects (  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Conmiisslon  may,  by  rule,  prescribe) , 
the  octane  rating  of  such  gasoline  deter- 
mined by  such  retailer  for  such  gasoline,  or 

(3)  if  such  gasoline  retailer  is  a  refiner, 
the  octane  rating  of  such  gasoline  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  (1). 

(d)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall, 
by  rule,  prescribe  requirements,  applicable 
to  any  manufacturer  of  new  motor  vehicles, 
with  respect  to  the  display  on  each  such 
motor  vehicle  (or  representation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  each  such  motor  ve- 
hicle) of  the  octane  requirement  of  such 
motor  vehicle. 

(e)  No  person  who  distributes  automotive 
gasoline  in  commerce  may  make  any  repre- 
sentation respecting  the  anti-knock  char- 
acteristics of  such  gasoline  unless  such  rep- 
resentation fairly  discloses  the  octane  rat- 
ing of  such  gasoline  consistent  with  such 
gasoline's  octane  rating  as  certified  to  or 
determined  by  such  person  under  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  oc- 
tane rating  of  any  automotive  gasoline  shall 
be  considered  to  be  certified,  displayed,  or 
represented  by  any  person  consistent  with 
the  rating  certified  to,  or  determined  by, 
such  person — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  automotive  gasoline 
which  consists  of  a  blend  of  2  or  more  quan- 
tities of  automotive  gasoline  of  differing  oc- 
tane ratings,  only  if  the  rating  certified,  dis- 
played, or  represented  by  such  person  Is  the 
average  of  the  octane  ratings  of  such  quan- 
tities, weighted  by  volume;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  gasoline  which  does  not 
consist  of  such  a  blend,  only  if  the  octane 
rating  such  person  certifies,  displays,  or  rep- 
resents Is  the  same  as  the  octane  rating  of 
such  gasoline  certified  to,  or  determined  by, 
such  person. 

(g)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  apply — 

(1)  to  any  representation  (by  display  at 
the  point  of  sale  or  by  other  means)  of  any 
characteristics  of  any  automotive  gasoline 
other  than  its  octane  rating;  or 

(2)  to  the  identification  of  automotive 
gasoline  at  the  point  of  sale  (or  elsewhere) 
by  the  trademark,  trade  name,  or  other  Iden- 
tifying symbol  or  mark  used  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  such  gasoltoe. 

(h)  Any  display  or  representation,  with 
respect  to  the  octane  requirement  of  any 
motor  vehicle,  required  to  be  made  under 
any  rule  prescribed  under  subsection  (d) 
shall  not  create  an  express  or  Implied  war- 
ranty under  State  or  Federal  law  that  any 
automotive  gasoline  the  octane  rating  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  such  octane  re- 
quirement— 

(1)  may  be  used  as  a  fuel  in  all  motor 
vehicles  of  the  same  class  as  that  motor 
vehicle  without  knocking;  or 

(2)  may  be  used  as  a  fuel  In  such  motor 
vehicle  under  all  operating  conditions  with- 
out knocking. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  have  procedural,  investigative,  and 
enforcement  powers,  including  the  power  to 
issue  procedural  rules  in  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  title 
and  rules  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  title,  to  further  define  terms 
used  in  this  title,  and  to  require  the  filing 
of  reports,  the  production  of  documents,  and 
the  appearance  of  witnesses,  as  though  the 
applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission  Act  were  part  of  this 
title. 

(b)  (1)  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable — 

(A)  conduct  field  testing  of  the  octane  rat- 
ing of  automotive  gasoline  in  connection  with 
any  other  testing  of  such  gasoline  it  conducts 
under  other  provisions  of  law;  and 

(B)  certify  the  results  of  such  testing  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
enter  into  interagency  agreements  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  such 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Commission  determines  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  In  a  manner  which  Is 
consistent  with — 

(A)  minimizing  the  cost  of  field  inspection 
and  related  compliance  activities;  and 

(B)  reducing  duplication  of  similar  or  re- 
lated field  compliance  activities  performed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe 
and  make  effective — 

(A)  a  uniform  method  by  which  a  person 
may  certify  to  another  the  octane  rating  of 
automotive  gasoline;  and 

(B)  a  \miform  method  of  displaying  the 
octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  at  the 
point  of  sale  to  ultimate  purchasers. 

(2)  Effective  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  rule  prescribed  under  paragraph  (1), 
any  person — 

(A)  shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 202,  as  the  case  may  be,  only  if  such 
person  complies  with  the  requirements  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (A);  and 

(B)  shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  section  202(c)  only  if  such 
person  compiles  with  the  requirements  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B). 

(3)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may,  by 
rule,  prescribe  procedures  for  determination 
of  the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline 
which  varies  from  that  prescribed  In  section 
201(1).  In  prescribing  such  rule,  the  Com- 
mission— 

(A)  shall  consider — 

(1)  ease  of  administration  and  enforce- 
ment, and 

(11)  industry  practices  in  the  distribution 
and  marketing  of  automotive  gasoline;  and 

(B)  may  permit  adjustments  In  such  oc- 
tane rating  to  take  Into  account  the  effects 
of  altitude,  temperature,  and  humidity. 

(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may,  by 
rule,  prescribe  and  make  effective  a  method 
of  determining  the  octane  rating  of  automo- 
tive gasoline  which  consists  of  a  blend  of  2 
or  more  quantities  of  automotive  gasoline  of 
differing  octane  ratings  if  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  finds  that  the  method  prescribed 
more  accurately  reflects  the  octane  rating  of 
such  blend  than  the  weighted-average  meth- 
od set  forth  in  section  202(f)(1).  Effective 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  such  rule, 
any  person  shall  be  considered  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  section  202(f)(1)  only 
if  such  person  utilizes  the  method  prescribed 
in  such  rule  (in  lieu  of  the  method  set  forth 
in  section  202(f)(1)). 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  rules  under  this  title  shall  be  prescribed 
in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  interested 
persons  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
present  written  and  oral  data,  views,  and 
arguments  with  respect  to  any  proposed  rule. 

(2)  Rules  prescribed  under  subsection  (c) 
(3)  and  section  202(d)  shall  be  prescribed 
on  the  record  after  opportimity  for  an  agen- 
cy hearing. 

(3)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mision  Act  (16  U.S.C.  67a)  shall  not  apply 
vnth  respect  to  any  rule  p(rescrlbed  under  this 
title. 

(e)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
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or  practice  in  or  affecting  commerce  (v?ithin 
the  meaning  of  section  5(a)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act)  for  any  person 
to  violate  subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (e)  of 
section  202,  or  a  rule  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section.  For  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Conmilssion  Act  (includ- 
ing any  remedy  or  penalty  applicable  to  any 
violation  thereof),  such  a  violation  shall  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  a  rule  under  such 
Act  respecting  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices;  except  that  for  purposes  of  section 
5(m)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act,  the  term  "or  knowl- 
edge fairly  implied  on  the  basis  of  objective 
circumstances"  shall  not  apply  to  any  viola- 
tion by  any  gasoline  retailer  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  202   (c)   or  (e). 

RELATIONSBIF     OF     THIS     TITLE     TO     STATE     LAW 

Sec.  204.  To  the  extent  that  any  provision 
of  this  title  applies  to  any  act  or  omission, 
no  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  adopt,  enforce,  or  continue  in  effect 
any  provision  of  any  law  or  regulation  (in- 
cluding any  remedy  or  penalty  applicable  to 
any  violation  thereof)  with  respect  to  such 
act  or  omission,  unless  such  provision  of 
such  law  or  regulation  is  the  same  as  the 
applicable  provision  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE     DATES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Sections  202(a)  (1)  and  203(b) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  beginning  more  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Subsections  (a)(2),  (b),  (c),  and  (e) 
of  section  202  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  beginning 
more  than  9  months  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

(c)  Rules  under  section  202(d)  may  not 
take  effect  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
first  motor  vehicle  model  year  which  begins 
more  than  9  months  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  obj'ection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  130,  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act,  is  similar  to 
legislation  reported  from  this  committee 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress (H.R.  13000) .  The  purposes  of  H.R. 
130  are  to  establish  Federal  standards 
governing  the  termination  and  nonre- 
newal of  franchise  relationships  in  the 
marketing  of  motor  fuels  and  to  estab- 
lish standards  requiring  the  disclosure 
of  the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gaso- 
line to  consumers.  The  bill  contains  two 
titles:  Title  I  deals  with  franchise  rela- 
tionships in  the  marketng  of  motor  fuels; 
ttle  II  deals  with  the  disclosure  of  the 
octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  to 
consumers. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  protects  fran- 
chisees from  arbitrary  or  discriminatory 
termination  or  nonrenewal  of  their  fran- 
chises. The  provisions  strike  a  balance 
between  the,  at  times,  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  the  parties  to  the  relationship. 


Title  n  establishes  a  program  for  the 
testing,  certification,  and  display  of  the 
octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  in 
order  that  meaningful  information  re- 
garding a  key  characteristic  of  gasoline 
will  be  disclosed  to  consumers.  Title  n 
should  provide  a  basis  for  greater  compe- 
tition in  automotive  gasoline  marketing. 

Little  need  exists  to  again  document 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  The  prob- 
lems of  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  and, 
at  times,  unfair  or  punitive  terminations 
and  nonrenewals  of  franchises  have  long 
plagued  the  marketing  of  gasoline.  A  Fed- 
eral statute  is  needed  to  provide  mean- 
ingful protection  in  these  areas  to  motor 
fuel  franchisees. 

I  believe  that  several  important  mat- 
ters regarding  this  legislation  should  be 
appreciated.  First,  the  grounds  specified 
as  justification  for  termination  or  non- 
renewal of  a  franchise  are  intentionally 
broad  enough  to  provide  to  franchisors 
the  flexibility  which  may  be  needed  to 
respond  to  changing  market  conditions 
or  consumer  preferences.  However,  to  as- 
sure that  franchisees  nevertheless  receive 
the  meaningful  protections  which  this 
Federal  legislation  is  intended  to  provide 
and  to  assure  that  this  flexibility  does  not 
frustrate  the  purposes  of  this  legislation, 
the  bill  utilizes  very  special  enforcement 
mechanisms.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
placed  upon  the  franchisor  to  prove  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  because  the  fran- 
chisee's rights  must  be  preserved,  pend- 
ing litigation,  if  his  ultimate  victory  is  to 
be  meaningful,  preliminary  injunctive  re- 
lief is  made  available  to  the  franchisee 
as  a  matter  of  right  upon  a  minimal 
showing 

The  key  to  this  legislation  is  the  bal- 
ance which  is  struck  by  including  flex- 
ibility in  the  grounds  which  justify  ter- 
mination or  nonrenewal  and  simultane- 
ously requiring  that  the  franchisor  prove 
to  an  impartial  arbiter,  a  Federal  court 
judge,  that  permissible  grounds  for  ter- 
mination or  nonrenewal  do  in  fact  exist. 
Franchisee  rights  under  this  bill  are,  as 
a  result,  more  meaningful  than  limita- 
tions on  franchisor  conduct,  provided  in 
some  State  laws,  which  are  arguably 
more  stringent.  The  theoretical  protec- 
tions afforded  by  these  State  laws  are 
often  not  enforceable  in  practice,  due  to 
procedural  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
franchisor. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Federal  legis- 
lation can  solve  the  problem  of  uncer- 
tainty of  franchisor-franchisee  rights 
created  by  a  multiplicity  of  differing 
State  laws  on  the  subject.  Thus,  this  bill 
preempts  State  laws  dealing  with  ter- 
mination, nonrenewal,  and  notification  of 
termination  or  nonrenewal,  if  the  ap- 
plicable provision  of  the  State  law  is  "not 
the  same  as"  that  of  the  Federal  law.  Of 
course,  where  the  Federal  law  does  not 
apply,  for  example,  in  the  area  of  ter- 
mination of  existing  franchises,  no  State 
law  dealing  with  that  issue  is  preempted. 

Two  other  issues  should  also  be  ad- 
dressed: First,  the  franchise  protections 
of  this  legislation  are  extended  fully  to 
distributors  or  jobbers.  As  a  matter  of 
equity,  the  bill  imposes  upon  these 
marketers  an  obligation  to  comply  with 


the  legislations  requirements  in  their 
dealings  with  their  own  franchisees. 

Not  included  in  this  legislation  are 
measures  designed  to  address  three 
marketing  issues.  These  issues  include, 
first,  the  security  of  the  supply  relation- 
ships of  nonbranded  independent  mar- 
keters, that  is,  marketers  which  are  not 
franchisees.  The  second  issue  is  com- 
petitive impacts  of  greater  forward  inte- 
gration by  refiners  into  marketing.  The 
third  marketing  issue,  not  addressed  by 
this  bill,  relates  to  allegations  of  preda- 
tory pricing  practices  by  both  refiners 
and  jobbers,  whereby  an  integrated 
marketer  undersells  his  own  retailers 
through  direct  sales  to  consumers  at  a 
price  near,  or  in  some  cases  less  than, 
the  supplier's  price  to  its  retailers.  The 
absence  of  legislative  solutions  to  these 
problems  does  not  indicate  that  very  real 
problems  may  not  exist  in  these  areas. 
To  the  contrary,  these  are  matters  which 
must,  and  will  be,  examined  by  the  Con- 
gress so  that  a  determination  may  be 
made  as  to  whether  a  legislative  response 
to  these  problems  is  justified  and,  if  so, 
what  solution  should  be  enacted.  The 
omission  of  solutions  to  these  issues, 
however,  should  not  be  a  basis  for  re-  - 
fusal  to  enact,  at  this  time,  the  solution 
to  the  very  real  problems  of  franchise 
relationships  which  is  presently  at  hand. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye" 
on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  130,  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  have  been  looking 
for  the  report  on  the  bill,  but  I  cannot 
find  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  is  that  the 
report  has  been  filed  but  has  not  yet 
been  printed. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  It  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  it  has  been  filed? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  has  been  filed,  and 
we  are  proceeding,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  suspension. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
report  has  been  prepared  with  the  co- 
operation of  both  the  majority  and 
minority,  and  that  the  minority  is  satis- 
fied with  the  report.  I  do  not  think  its 
nonavailability  is  a  matter  of  design,  but 
rather  a  matter  of  printing  diflBculties. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  It  was  a  matter  of 
printing  difficulties,  and  difficulty  in 
getting  the  report  together  in  the  time 
we  had  to  bring  the  matter  up  under 
suspension. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  130,  the  Petro- 
leum Marketing  Practices  Act.  This 
measure  is  a  step  forward  in  protecting 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  will  bene- 
fit the  American  gasoline  consumer. 
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At  the  present  time,  retail 
little  protection  against  loss  oJ 
a  devastating  loss  of  supply 
occur  without  notice.  H.R.  1 
franchise  protection  by 
for  termination  or  failure  to 
bill  will  prevent  arbitrary 
failure  to  renew  the  franchise 
ship  unless  such  action  Is 
grounds  specified  in  the 
complies  with  specified  noticje 
ments.  The  legislation  is  a  fa 
mise.  Heretofore  the  small 
owning  and  operating  his  o*ti 
station  for  a  number  of  years 
his  franchise  arbitrarily. 

In  this  time  of  changing 
tions.  franchise  protection  foi 
dealer  is  absolutely  necessary 
the  livelihood  of  numerous 
service  station  retailers  may 
ized.  It  Is  in  the  best  interest 
community    to   keep    the 
owner-operator  alive.  The 
retailer  is  a  local  employer  and 
are  rechanneled  into  the  loca 
Our  small  communities,  our 
and  even  our  cities  need  the 
support  of  small  business,  an( 
is  a  much  needed  bill  which 
small  business  protection  to 
pendent  retail  gasoline  dealer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also 
wise  consumer  protection 
legislation  requires  testing 
cation  of  octane  ratings  of 
gasoline  and  conspicuous  postiiig 
octane  ratings  at  the  point  of 
requirement  will  give  the 
uniform  national  standard  of 
son  among  the  choice  of 
will    encourage    competition 
resulting  in  better  consumer 
automotive  fuel  sales. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I   encourage 
leagues  to  vote  for  the 
kefing  Practices  Act,  thereby 
appropriate  protection  for  retfeil 
station    owners    and    giving 
sumers  information  that  will 
to  get  the  most  for  their  monej.^ 
line  purchases. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  maj 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dingell,   in 
H.R.  130,  the  Petroleum  Marke 
tices  Act.  This  legislation  has 
fore  our  committee  for  the 
Congresses,  and  in  the  waninfe 
the  94th  Congress  was  scheduled 
before  the  full  House  under 
sion  calendar.   Unfortunately 
was  never  called  up  due  to 
more  urgent  matters  in  the 
of  the  Congress. 

But  this  year,  the  Energy 
Subcommittee  acted  quickly 
ing  issues  in  its  schedule  of 
action  and  reported  a 
by  a  voice  vote.  Although  I  am 
pletely  satisfied  in  every 
H.R.   130,  it  does  represent 
and  effective  compromise 
legitimate,  competing  interest; 
I  feel,  a  better  bill  than 
which  was  the  bill  that  achieve< 
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mous position  last  year  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee  but  did 
not  get  acted  upon  by  the  House  before 
the  House  adjourned.  Therefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of 
this  bill. 

The  bill  has  two  basic  purposes.  First, 
it  protects  the  franchisee  who  is  involved 
in  a  franchise  relationship,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  bill  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  franchisor  and 
maintains  his  fundamental  property 
rights  with  some  modification.  Second, 
the  bill  provides  uniformity  of  rules 
under  which  such  franchises  are  to  oper- 
ate and  termination  or  nonrenewal  may 
occur.  Some  30  States  have  conflicting 
petroleum  marketing  protection  laws 
which  make  it  difficult  for  companies  to 
develop  unified  and  efiicient  national  and 
regional  marketing  plans. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  cure,  since  it  pre- 
empts such  laws  and  the  various  differ- 
ences in  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  mem- 
bers appreciate  how  gasoline  is  marketed 
in  this  country  in  order  to  understand 
this  legislation. 

Today,  the  petroleum  industry  markets 
motor  fuel  through  a  unique  and  ex- 
tremely complex  marketing  system  which 
often  transcends  State  lines.  Prom  the 
refinery,  motor  fuel  can  move  into  the 
final  market  in  one  of  several  ways.  First, 
refiners  can  market  through  their  own 
distribution  and  marketing  systems 
which  may  include  company  owned, 
salary  operated  retail  outlets  as  well  as 
franchised  lessee  dealers.  All  majors  and 
most  small  and  independent  refiners 
market  the  bulk  of  their  motor  fuel  in 
this  way.  Second,  the  refiners  may  sell 
motor  fuel  at  wholesale  to  branded  job- 
bers or  wholesalers  who  in  turn  market 
the  product,  under  the  refiner's  brand, 
through  salary  operated  stations  or 
through  franchised  lessee  dealers.  This 
method  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
rural  areas.  Third,  refiners  may  sell  to 
independent  wholesale  marketers  who 
then  sell  to  the  ultimate  consiuner 
through  salary  operated  stations  or 
dealers. 

This  bill  focuses  particularly  on  that 
portion  of  gasoline  marketing  involving 
franchise  relationships — the  agreement  a 
jobber  has  with  a  refiner  and  the  agree- 
ment that  a  jobber  or  refiner  has  with  a 
service  station  dealer  through  which  the 
refiner's  brand  is  used  in  marketing  the 
motor  fuel.  This  bill  establishes  rules 
under  which  such  franchise  arrange- 
ments should  operate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a 
franchisor  would  be  prohibited  from  ter- 
minating or  failing  to  renew  a  franchise 
relationship  unless  written  notice  is 
given  and:  First,  the  franchisee  has 
failed  to  comply  with  a  material  term 
of  the  franchise  or  to  exert  good  faith 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  franchise;  sec- 
ond, an  event,  such  as  fraud,  bank- 
ruptcy, condemnation  or  the  like,  occurs 
that  is  relevant  to  the  operation  of  the 
premises;  or  third,  the  parties  agree  in 
writing  to  terminate. 

In  addition,  the  franchiser  may  fail  to 
renew  if  a  3 -year  lease  has  been  granted 


and  he  decides  to  convert  the  franchise 
to  other  use,  to  materially  alter  the  prem- 
ises, to  sell  the  premises,  to  withdraw 
from  the  market  or  that  the  franchise  is 
uneconomical.  Finally,  there  are  other 
grounds  for  nonrenewal,  such  as  custo- 
mer complaints  and  f  alliu-e  by  the  parties 
to  agree  to  reasonable  changes  in  the 
franchise  argeement,  and  with  respect  to 
a  new  franchise,  the  franchisor  may 
grant  a  trial  franchise  of  1  year  that 
the  franchisor  may  fail  to  renew  for 
whatever  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation trouble  me.  I  would  be  remiss  in 
not  mentioning  them.  First,  the  bill  shifts 
the  major  burden  of  proof  in  an  action 
under  this  act  from  the  plaintiff-fran- 
chisee to  the  defendant-franchisor  to 
show  that  a  termination  or  nonrenewal 
niade  by  the  franchisor  was  in  compli- 
ance with  the  act. 

Second,  the  grounds  for  nonrenewal 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  made  applica- 
ble to  existing  franchises. 

However,  as  I  stated  earlier,  this  leg- 
islation is  a  compromise,  and  it  is  one 
to  which  all  parties  involved  have  agreed. 
It  is  specifically  designed  to  address  the 
problems  of  retail  gasoline  marketing 
and  should  not  be  viewed  as  adaptable 
to  other  franchise  arrangements  in  busi- 
nesses which  have  very  different  market- 
ing practices. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
subcommittee  struck  the  title  addressing 
pricing  practices  because  the  subcom- 
mittee believed  that  this  issue  should  be 
considered  separately  and  because  no 
one  could  come  up  with  a  workable  for- 
mula. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  second  title 
relating  to  octane  rating,  for  v?hlch  I 
have  no  particular  pride  of  authorship, 
although  various  members  of  the  sub- 
committee do,  and,  therefore,  it  is  part 
of  the  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  sig- 
nificant one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  addresses  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  practice  of  mar- 
keting gasoline  and  gasoline-related  oil 
products,  and  that  is  this:  That  people, 
because  the  price  of  that  product  has 
gone  up,  are  looking  for  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices,  and,  therefore,  the  marketers 
are  looking  for  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  marketing  methods.  In  that 
process  there  have  been  complaints  that 
some  gasoline  retailer-franchisees  have 
been  mistreated  by  the  franchisors  who 
are  attempting  to  restructure  their  mar- 
keting methods. 

This  bill  attempts  to  address  that  prob- 
lem in  order  to  assure  that  fairness  and 
equity  will  be  accorded  to  both  the  fran- 
chisor, who  has  property  rights,  and  the 
franchisee,  who  has  legitimate  economic 
interest  in  trying  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able relationship  in  an  economically 
changing  business  that  will  hopefully 
continue  to  be  of  significance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  energy  in  our  society  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  urge  on  my  colleagues 
support  of  the  bill  as  it  appears  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
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tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has  11 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  and  I  have  had 
many  months  of  hearings  on  this  issue 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  was  handling  this  legislation. 
I  cosponsored  this  bill  with  him,  and  I 
strongly  favor  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  Petroleimi  Marketing  Practices  Act, 
H.R.  130.  This  proposal  goes  a  long  way 
in  alleviating  the  problems  the  small 
retailers  face  today.  I  believe  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  can  recite 
experiences  the  service  station  dealers 
in  their  district  have  gone  through  in  the 
past  few  years.  Many  of  the  stations  lo- 
cated in  my  district  experienced  a  short- 
age of  supplies  which  have  had  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  their  current  economic 
standing.  I  find  it  distressing  that  the 
major  oil  refiners  and  distributors  use 
this  uneconomical  basis  as  a  determina- 
tion to  terminate  the  lease  with  the  re- 
tailer. Certainly,  such  a  weak  economic 
standing  was  not  a  result  of  a  deliberate 
action  by  the  station  owner. 

Apart  from  this  problem,  I  have 
learned  of  nimierous  stations  which  are 
under  continued  pressure  from  their  sup- 
plier to  either  buy  them  out  or  face  stiff 
increases  in  their  rent  once  they  renew 
their  lease  contract.  The  reason  for  this 
pressure  is  that  the  major  oil  refiners  and 
distributors  desire  to  operate  these  sta- 
tions as  retail  outlets  and  cut  out  the 
small  independent  retailer.  I  believe  that 
title  I  of  the  legislation  will  limit  the 
franchisor  from  engaging  in  these  forms 
of  harassment  in  order  to  achieve  their 
purpose  of  retail  ownership.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  franchisor  may  not  termi- 
nate or  fail  to  renew  a  franchise  unless 
written  notice  is  furnished  90  days  in 
advance.  Additionally,  the  right  to  ter- 
minate or  not  renew  is  contingent  upon 
the  fact  that:  First,  the  dealer  failed  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease;  sec- 
ond, the  dealer  did  not  act  in  good  faith; 
third,  an  event  such  as  fraud  or  aban- 
donment occurs;  or  fourth,  the  parties 
agree  to  terminate. 

The  proposal  also  contains  a  provision 
that  states  that  a  franchisor  may  decide 
not  to  renew  a  franchise  if  both  fail  to 
agree  to  changes  or  additions  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract,  provided  that  the 
failure  does  not  result  from  insistence  by 
the  franchisor  upon  changes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  renewal  of  the  fran- 
chise. Such  provisions  will  protect  the 
retailer  from  these  pressures.  Title  n  of 
the  bill  deals  with  the  testing  of  gasoline 
to  determine  its  octane  rating  and  to  dis- 
play the  rating  at  the  pump.  This  is 
needed  in  order  to  assure  the  consumer 
of  an  adequate  octane  content  which 
maintains  the  peak  fuel  efficiency  of  the 
automobile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  provisions, 
contained  in  H.R.  130,  are  needed  in  or- 


der to  reaffirm  our  continued  interest  in 
the  market  position  of  the  independent 
retailer.  We  have  seen  too  many  examples 
of  what  will  result  if  the  giant  oil  corpo- 
rations continue  this  practice  of  elimi- 
nating the  Independent  retailer.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely 
examine  this  bill  before  they  decide  on 
their  vote.  Clearly,  the  future  existence 
of  a  segment  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity is  at  stake  here.  I  fully  concur 
with  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  Mr. 
DmoELL,  that  these  Independent  dealers 
need  the  protection  and  security  that 
this  proposal  prescribes.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  allowing  me  to  express  my 
support. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  not  only  has  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  ,  been  helpful  in  this  matter,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  has  given  great  assistance.  He 
and  I  labored  together  for  many  hours  on 
this  matter  in  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  The  gentleman  has  given  his 
valuable  support  to  this  legislation  in 
those  days  and  continues  his  support 
today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  have  been 
just  many  Members  who  have  been  won- 
derful about  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  is  going 
to  remedy  some  of  the  problems  afflict- 
ing small  businessmen  in  the  retail  gaso- 
line business.  However,  there  is  one 
problem  the  bill  does  not  address,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  about  it. 

In  the  course  of  looking  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  oil  industry — everything  from 
the  oil  fields  through  the  refineries  to 
the  retail  establishments,  we  learned  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  one 
of  the  problems  many  independent 
gasoline  marketers  face  is  competition 
from  their  own  supplier-owned  outlets 
which  are  selling  at  retail  at  prices  which 
are  often  lower  than  those  the  independ- 
ent dealers  pay  for  their  gasoline  from 
the  suppliers.  Obviously  that  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  them  to  compete,  to  say 
the  least. 

I  take  it  that  this  bill  does  not  address 
itself  to  that  problem? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  it  does  not. 

The  introduced  bill  before  the  sub- 
committee involved  three  titles.  One  title 
of  the  Introduced  bilU  related  to  the  is- 
sues to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded. 
This  title  would  have  mandated  a  func- 
tional pricing  system  on  the  oil  compan- 
ies. The  title  was  removed  for  a  nimiber 
of  good  reasons.  The  title  is  no  longer 


present  in  the  bill;  that  title  is  no  longer 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  other  words, 
that  is  some  imfinished  business  that 
the  Congress  still  needs  to  look  into,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes.  The  Congress  should  ad- 
dress itself  to  these  questions  separately 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Sharp)  who  has  been 
invaluable  in  helping  in  this  legislation. 
Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dingell)  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  just  want  to  expre.^s  my  appreciation 
for  the  chairman's  leadership  and  hard 
work  in  this  matter  and  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown).  Through 
them  I  think  we  have  provided  an  im- 
portant protection  for  our  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  who  are  franchise 
dealers. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  I  am  concerned  that  we  were 
not  able  to  find  an  effective  solution  to 
the  predatory  price  problem  that  has 
faced  many  of  our  dealers.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  this  has  been  a  difficult 
problem  for  these  dealers.  I  still  hope 
that  we  can,  through  our  staff  and  the 
resources  available  to  us,  work  toward 
some  resolution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  time 
in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  a  question  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  some  legis- 
lative history. 

One  of  the  events  specified  as  a  ground 
for  termination  and  failure  to  renew  in 
section  102  of  this  legislation  is  that  of 
"willful  adulteration,  mislabeling  or  mis- 
branding." Is  it  the  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
language  in  section  102  would  cover  a 
situation  wherein  a  brand-name  dealer 
buys  gasoline  of  the  brand  he  sells  and 
then  mixes  it  with  some  other  brand  of 
gasoline  purchased  from  a  refiner  or  a 
jobber,  and  then  sells  the  whole  lot  under 
the  name  of  the  original  brand  he  usually 
sells,  that  this  would  be  covered  under 
the  language  in  section  102? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  "Yes."  That  would  be  mis- 
branding or  mislabeUng. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  would  be 
grounds  for  termination  or  nonrenewal 
action  under  section  102? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Battman)  . 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
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As    the    gentleman    from 
knows,  one  of  the  witnesses  whc 
before  the  gentleman's  coi 
Mr.  Michael  Abercrombie,  of 
Md.,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
mission  Wholesalers  Committee 
National  Oil  Jobbers  Council, 
crombie  and  other  oil  distributers 
him  are  part  of  a  whole  class 
who  deal  in  oil  and  gasoline 
some  of  whom  are  called 
wholesalers  or  consignees.  It  if 
to  distribute  products  under  s 
ment  agreement,  but  they  njver 
legal  title  to  the  oil  or  gas  product 

It  is  my  understand  that 
mission  wholesalers  perform  basically 
same    marketing    functions 
classes  of  distributors,  as  this 
them.  I  personally  believe  that 
to  be  afforded  the  same  protection 
other  distributers.  Is  my 
correct  that  this  particular 
signee  is  in  fact  afforded  protection 
this  bill  and  that  that  was  the 
the  committee? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answe: 
question  is  a  qualified  yes. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  frim 
land  has  referred  to  Mr.  Abercrc  tnbie 
Abercrombie  was  consulted  by 
and  language  is  In  the  report  on 
ticular  point.  It  was  our  intention 
cover  a  consignee  or  commiss 
where  he  in  fact  provides  the 
and  services  of  a  jobber.  It 
tended  that  a  consignee  woul( 
ered  if,  in  fact,  he  is  an 
is  a  question  of  fact  resolution 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  counts 
Job  it  will  be  to  see  that 
accorded  to  all  parties. 

Let  me  read  from  the  report 
port  states: 

(lit  Is  Intended  that  the  provlsljjnf 
title  would  apply  to  a  consignee 
generally  like  a  Jobber. 
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What  I  am  saying  is  that  wh^re 
son  has  the  characteristics 
ployee,  although  he  in  fact  _. 
the  product,  he  is  not  covered, 
our  intention  to  expand  the 
employees.  Where  a  consignee 
however,  as  a  jobber  and 
thing  that  a  jobber  would  do, 
title  to  the  motor  fuel — or  mos 
a  jobber  does — he  would  then 
protections  afforded  by  the 
We  have  tried  to  draw  that '.  _ 
distinction.  It  is  not  our  goal 

problems  for  either  side  in 

versy  but  to  leave  this  as  a  fact 
which  will  be  properly  and  pruq?ntly 
cided  by  the  court. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I 
tleman  for  yielding. 

I  concur  with  the  explanation 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mic 
DiNGELL)  and  would  say  that 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
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land (Mr.  Baubian),  it  is  likely  that  he 
would  be  considered  to  be  in  a  jobber- 
dealer  relationship,  but  that  in  many 
cases  the  line  is  so  fine  that  he  would 
probably  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  committee  for  putting  out 
this  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Practices  Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Dingell 
is  an  important  reform  in  one  segment 
of  an  industry  in  which  I  have  long 
been  interested — the  franchise  industry. 
Gasoline  station  operators  or  franchisees 
represent  one  of  the  oldest  franchise  re- 
lationships in  American  commerce,  and 
one  of  the  groups  most  deserving  of  legal 
protection.  In  the  past  few  years,  gaso- 
line retailers  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
hundreds  of  terminations  ordered  by  the 
major  refiners. 

In  the  94th  Congress  and  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  substantive  legal  rights  to 
all  franchisees,  including  gasoline  re- 
tailers. During  that  time  I  have  met  and 
talked  with  franchisees  all  over  the  coim- 
try  situated  in  both  rural  and  urban 
settings  and  from  the  sunbelt  to  the 
snowbelt  States.  These  operations  now 
run  the  gamut  among  all  phases  of 
American  commercial  life  from  fast  food 
operators  to  motel  managers  and  from 
farm  implement  dealers  to  beer  and  wine 
distributors. 

Like  the  gasoline  retailers,  these  hard- 
working and  independent  small  business- 
men and  women  are  subject  to  arbitrary 
and  harsh  terminations  and  cancella- 
tions. As  the  franchiser  business  becomes 
larger  and  increasingly  dominated  by 
conglomerates  and  multinationals,  the 
franchisee  becomes  more  vulnerable  to 
corporate  decisions  not  to  renew  the 
franchise — even  where  the  individual  has 
put  10  or  15  or  20  years  of  work  into  a 
business  that  has  prospered. 

Most  franchisors  deal  fairly  and  hon- 
estly with  their  distributors  and  fran- 
chisees, but  there  are  some  who  are  more 
than  willing  to  let  the  franchisee  take 
the  financial  risks  and  invest  the  time 
and  money  in  the  project,  but  are  not 
willing  to  let  him  share  in  the  success 
of  the  venture.  Neither  the  consumer  nor 
the  business  community  Is  benefited 
when  success  in  a  market  becomes  a 
cause  for  termination. 

The  bill  which  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  has  Introduced  is  directed  to- 
ward an  important  element  in  the  fran- 
chise industry.  The  bill  will  not  hurt 
franchising  in  the  gasoline  retail  busi- 
ness; rather  the  bill  helps  to  restore  to 
that  businesss  the  essential  factor  in  a 
fair  business  relationship — equal  bar- 
gaining power. 

The  important  principle  of  equalizing 
the  bargaining  power  between  parties  to 
a  franchise  is  magnified  by  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  this  method  of  doing 
business.  Franchising  now  accounts  for 


over  $200  billion  in  sales  annually,  or 
almost  12  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  There  are  over  400,000  fran- 
chisees in  America — the  largest  group- 
ing of  small  businesses  In  the  whole  com- 
mercial spectrum. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  fran- 
chise business  method  is  due  to  the  hard 
work,  time  and  Imagination  of  the  men 
and  women  who  operate  the  outlets,  sell 
the  goods  and  perform  the  services — as 
well  as  the  franchisers.  These  people  de- 
serve the  legal  protection  provided  in  the 
Petroleum  Marketing  Practices  Act.  But, 
other  franchisees  also  deserve  those 
legal  rights,  and  I  hope  that  this  bill  can 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  effort  to  pass 
broad-based  franchise  reform  legislation. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  join  the  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety and  say  that  not  only  as  a  cospon- 
sor  but  as  one  who  has  been  involved 
with  gasoline  retailers,  I  know  that  they 
strongly  support  the  actions  of  the  sub- 
committee and  will  welcome  it  when  the 
bill  is  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  today  of  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act  which  will  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  to  protect  the  petro- 
leum franchises  throughout  the  cotmtry 
and  to  provide  uniformity  of  the  rules 
under  which  these  businesses  must  oper- 
ate. While  it  Is  certainly  not  a  perfect 
bill,  it  is  an  effective  compromise  which 
has  taken  into  consideration  several  le- 
gitimate and  competing  interests  and 
one  to  which  all  parties  involved  have 
agreed. 

The  bill  primarily  deals  with  the 
agreement  a  jobber  has  with  a  refiner 
and  the  agreement  a  jobber  or  a  refiner 
has  with  a  service  station  dealer  through 
which  the  refiner's  brand  is  used  in  mar- 
keting motor  fuel.  In  short,  this  legisla- 
tion would  establish  rules  by  which  such 
franchise  agreements  should  operate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a 
franchisor  would  be  prohibited  from  ter- 
minating or  failing  to  renew  a  franchise 
relationship  unless  written  notice  is 
given  and:  First,  the  franchisee  has 
failed  to  comply  with  a  material  term  of 
the  franchise  or  to  exert  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  the  franchise;  second, 
an  event,  such  as  fraud,  bankruptcy,  con- 
demnation or  the  like,  occurs  that  is  rele- 
vant to  the  operation  of  the  premises;  or 
third,  the  parties  agree  in  writing  to  ter- 
minate. 

In  addition,  the  franchisor  may  fail  to 
renew  if  a  3 -year  lease  has  been  granted 
and  he  decides  to  convert  the  franchise 
to  other  use,  to  materially  alter  the 
premises,  to  sell  the  premises,  to  wlth- 
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draw  from  the  market  or  that  the  fran- 
chise is  uneconomical.  Finally,  there  are 
other  grounds  for  nonrenewal,  such  as 
customer  complaints  and  failure  by  the 
parties  to  agree  to  reasonable  changes 
In  the  franchise  agreement,  and  with  re- 
spect to  a  new  franchise,  the  franchisor 
may  grant  a  trial  franchise  of  1  year 
that  the  franchisor  may  fail  to  renew  for 
whatever  reason. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
could  not  have  been  addressed  during  the 
last  Congress,  but  the  press  of  business 
in  the  last  few  days  prevented  its  con- 
sideration. A  recent  withdrawal  of  a 
petroleum  supplier  In  my  own  district 
points  up  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
which  among  other  things,  would  require 
the  rights  of  first  refusal  to  the  fran- 
chisee to  purchase  the  service  station. 
This,  In  fact,  was  a  provision  we  urged 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
require  when  the  major  withdrew.  How- 
ever, officials  with  the  Administration 
felt  they  did  not  have  the  authority  and 
in  one  lamentable  case  a  man  who  had 
been  in  the  business  for  a  nimiber  of  years 
was  forced  to  completely  close  his  doors. 
This  legislation  would  have  allowed 
him  the  right  to  purchase  the  station  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  speedy 
enactment  so  that  we  can  prevent  other 
similar  situations. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  one  final  comment  to  make, 
if  I  may.  I  think  a  compliment  should 
be  given  to,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  those  representatives 
of  both  the  dealers  and  the  franchisees 
who  have  suffered  some  in  the  last  few 
years  with  the  change  in  marketing  con- 
ditions, and  also  to  the  representatives 
of  the  franchisors  who  have  in  the  spirit 
I  think  of  trying  to  resolve  what  is  a  na- 
tional problem  worked  out  with  us  a 
piece  of  legislation  that,  while  nobody 
was  100  percent  satisfied,  leaves  every- 
body well  enough  satisfied  that  I  think 
we  have  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
should  go  successfully  through  the  Sen- 
ate and  through  the  conference  without 
substantial  change  and  be  passed.  If 
there  is  an  effort  to  change  it  substan- 
tially, it  is  quite  likely  that  this  delicate 
balance  will  be  disrupted,  and  then  we 
could  have  some  difficulty  and  a  lot  more 
time  go  by  before  we  can  work  out 
something  that  can  get  successfully 
through  the  Congress,  be  signed  by  the 
President,  and  become  law. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  concur  fully  in  the  remarks  just 
made  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Both  the  dealers  and  the 
franchisors  should  be  commended  for 
their  participation  and  their  assistance 
In  this  compromise.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  with  regard  to 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  In  a  delicate 
state  of  balance.  It  should  not  be  changed 
at  any  subsequent  time  without  an  ap- 
preciation  that  such   action   will  pose 
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grave  risk  to  the  possibiUty  that  the  leg- 
islation will  ever  reach  the  President's 
desk  for  signature. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  We  have  con- 
sidered many  pieces  of  energy-related 
legislation  during  the  last  number  of 
years,  but  few  of  those  bills  were  as  jus- 
tified as  this  legislation.  Few  groups 
have  made  as  strong  a  case  for  legisla- 
tion protecting  their  interests  as  have 
the  gasoline  marketers.  That  is  the  rea- 
son this  bill  quickly  passed  our  commit- 
tee and  is  before  the  House  today. 

Franchisors  are  often  the  same  multi- 
national oil  companies  which  are  so 
powerful  that,  at  times,  even  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  control  their 
conduct.  Franchisees  are  commonly  the 
local  gasoline  retailer  who  is  stniggllng 
to  provide  service  to  his  customers.  The 
comer  gas  station  owner  is,  in  many 
cases,  the  last  element  of  independent 
business  competition  in  this  industry, 
which  is  dominated  by  giant  corpora- 
tions. These  corporations  don't  really 
care  about  the  motorist;  they  care  only 
about  their  profits.  We  need  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  independent  gas- 
oline marketers  who  care  about  the  mo- 
toring needs  of  their  customers  and  who 
will  continue  to  provide  important  con- 
sumer services  and  price  competition. 

This  legislation  will  do  just  that.  It 
will  place  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Government  between  the  franchisor  and 
the  franchisee.  The  inequality  of  power 
which  exists  between  the  franchisor  and 
his  franchisee  is  balanced  by  this  bill. 
That  balance  is  provided  by  prohibiting 
termination  or  nonrenewal  of  any  fran- 
chise without  good  cause.  As  a  result, 
gasoline  retailers  will  no  longer  be 
threatened  by  arbitrary,  unfair,  discrim- 
inatory, or  pimltive  termination  or  non- 
renewal of  their  livelihood.  The  entire 
motoring  public  will  ultimately  benefit 
from  this  result. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  support 
this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
yes  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  130,  the  Petroleum  Mar- 
keting Practices  Act. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Practices  Act  (H.R.  130)  which  will  es- 
tablish Federal  standards  regarding  the 
termination  or  nonrenewal  of  franchise 
relationships  in  the  marketing  of  motor 
fuels  and  will  require  the  disclosure  of 
octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  to 
consumers. 

The  franchise  relationship  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry  is  unique  and  complex. 
The  franchisor  not  only  grants  a  trade- 
mark license  but  often  controls  and 
leases  to  the  franchisee  the  real  estate 
premises  and  Is  the  primary,  if  not  ex- 
clusive, supplier  of  the  principal  sale 
item.  Natural  tensions  have  grown  out  of 
this  relationship.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  in  the  past  threats 
of  termination  or  nonrenewal  have  been 
used  to  compel  franchisees  to  comply 
with  marketing  policies  of  the  fran- 
chisor. In  practice,  actual  threats  of  non- 
renewal are  not  essential  to  the  leverage 


the  prospect  of  nonrenewal  provides  a 
franchisor  over  the  activities  of  a  fran- 
chisee. The  prospect  Is  ever  present  and 
the  franchisee  can  readily  comprehend 
the  Implications  of  departing  from  the 
marketing  policies  of  the  franchisor, 
even  if  in  some  cases  those  policies  are 
contrary  to  the  franchisee's  economic 
interests.  The  increasing  friction  be- 
tween the  big  companies  and  their  fran- 
chisees has  two  adverse  effects :  First,  it 
threatens  the  independence  of  the  fran- 
chisee as  a  competitive  influence  in  the 
marketplace;  and  second,  it  threatens  to 
have  an  adverse  impact  upon  the  Na- 
tion's marketing  and  distribution  system 
resulting  in  poorer  service  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  pro- 
vides a  single,  uniform  set  of  rules  re- 
garding the  groxmds  for  termination  and 
nonrenewal  of  motor  fuel  marketing 
franchises  and  the  notice  which  fran- 
chisors must  provide  franchisees  prior  to 
termination  of  nonrenewal  of  a  fran- 
chise. It  defines  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  to  the  franchise  re- 
lationship In  the  crucial  area  of  termi- 
nation or  nonrenewal  of  the  franchise. 
This  bill,  formerly  known  as  "Dealers' 
Day  in  Court,"  prohibits  a  franchisor 
from  terminating  a  franchise  during  the 
term  of  the  franchise  agreement  and 
from  failing  to  renew  the  relationship 
at  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  term, 
unless  the  termination  or  nonrenewal  is 
based  upon  a  ground  specified  or  de- 
scribed in  the  legislation.  These  provi- 
sions strike  a  balance  between  the,  at 
t!jnes,  confiicting  interests  of  the  parties 
to  the  relationship. 

Specifically,  H.R.  130  provides  a  90- 
day  advance  notice  period  before  ter- 
mination or  nonrenewal  of  a  franchise; 
180-days'  notice  is  required  if  the  termi- 
nation or  nonrenewal  is  based  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  franchisor  from  mar- 
keting of  motor  fuels  in  the  market 
area.  Under  certain  circumstances,  ini- 
tial trial  franchise  periods  are  instituted. 
Last,  the  legislation  places  upon  the 
franchisor  the  burden  of  proving  com- 
pliance with  all  statutory  requirements 
and  provides  for  enforcement  by  private 
civil  action  in  U.S.  district  court. 

The  second  aspect  of  H.R.  130  Js 
establishment  of  a  gasoline  octane  test- 
ing, certification,  and  posting  program. 
This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
automotive  gasoline  purchasers  with 
meaningful  information  with  respect  to 
the  octane  quality  of  gasoline  they  pur- 
chase. It  is  our  aim  thus  to  reduce  the 
costly  and  wasteful  practices  of  octane 
overbuying  by  coordinating  the  infor- 
mation, which  automobile  manufac- 
turers provide  to  the  motorist  regarding 
the  octane  requirements  of  new  cars, 
with  information  about  the  gasoline 
which  they  purchase  at  the  pump.  Thus, 
the  consumer  will  be  provided  with  the 
information  needed  to  avoid  octane 
overbuying.  In  addition,  this  provision 
should  lead  to  healthy  competition  In 
gasoline  marketing  practices. 

A  lot  of  expertise  has  been  contributed 
to  the  shape  of  the  bill  before  us  to- 
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day.  It  has  been  studied  exter  sively 
both  this  and  the  94th  Congrw  3 
Its  prompt  passage  and  enactiqent 
law. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  of  H.R.  130,  the  Petroletm 
keting  Practices  Act.  It  Is  nol 
legislation  but  it  does  fill  a  majo  • 
our  petroleum  marketing  systen  i 

As  in  any  profltmaking 
refiner  or  franchisor  must  have 
demfind    compliance    with 
rules  from  his  franchisee.  However 
present  system  In  many  States 
our  dealers  virtually  defenselesfe 
face  of  arbitrary  or  discrimina^ry 
tions  on  the  part  of  their 
This  bill  will  provide  some 
tections. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in 
State  of  Minnesota  in  that  ourf 
•ture  passed  pioneering  l8gisla|tion 
this  subject  some  time  ago.  It 
that  the  securities  commission 
franchises  and  it  has,  so  far, 
ing  rather  smoothly.  I  am  pleaded 
this  new  Federal  statute  will  not 
the  heart  of  our  Minnesota  law 
add  some  sensible  additional  saf 
It's  preemptions  will  be  minima 
offers   the   additional  benefits 
right  of  refusal  on  a  valid  offe 
franchisee   and   shifts    the   burden 
proof  for  notice  of  termination 
renewal. 

The  second  major  function  of 
is  to  provide  reliable  octane  fljures 
the  consumer.  This  is  a  sound 
ward  and  should  end  much  of 
ent  confusion  concerning  differing 
standards. 

I  support  the  bill  and  encourage 
passage. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
have  no  further  request  for 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  no 
quest  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
tleman  from  Michigan   (Mr. 
that  the  House  suspend  the 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  130,  as  amendfed 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderfed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
ant  to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII, 
Chair's    prior    announcement, 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
p)oned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
has  been  concluded  on  all 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
motion,  on  which  further 
were  postponed,  in  the  order 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the 
order: 

H.R.  5717,  de  novo;  H.R.  7; 
130. 
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Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)  (3)  of  rule  XXVH,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device 
may  be  taken  on  all  the  additional  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  nUes  on  which  the 
Chair  has  postponed  further  proceed- 
ings, after  the  first  vote  in  the  series. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  RELIEF  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION ASSISTANCE  TO 
VICTIMS  OF  RECENT  EARTH- 
QUAKES IN  ROMANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  5717,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  5717,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  322,  nays  90, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  19,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  125] 
TEAS — 322 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Armstrong 
Aahley 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 


Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUIlp 
Caputo 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Danlelson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Orej;. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 


Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fenwlck 

Pindley 

PUh 

Plsher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 


Hlghtower 

Mlller,Calif. 

Sarasin 

Hollenbeck 

Mineta 

Scheuer 

Holtzman 

Mlnlsh 

Schroeder 

Horton 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Schulze 

Howard 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Sebelius 

Hubbard 

Moakley 

Seiberllng 

Hughes 

Moffett 

Sharp 

Hyde 

Mollohan 

Shipley 

Ireland 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Slkes 

Jacobs 

Moss 

Simon 

Jenkins 

Mottl 

Sisk 

Jenrette 

Murphy,  ni. 

Skelton 

Johnson,  Calif.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Skubltz 

Johnson,  Cole 

.  Murtha 

Slack 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Myers,  Gary 

Smith.  Iowa 

Jordan 

Myers,  Michael  Solarz 

Kastenmeler 

Natcher 

Spellman 

Kazen 

Neal 

Sc  Germain 

Keys 

Nedzl 

Stangeiand 

KUdefl 

Nichols 

Stanton 

Koch 

Nix 

Stark 

Kostmayer 

Nolan 

Steed 

Krebs 

Nowak 

Steers 

Krueger 

O'Brien 

Stelger 

LaPalce 

Oakar 

Stokes 

Latta 

Oberstar 

Stratton 

Le  Pante 

Obey 

Studds 

Leach 

Ottlnger 

Stump 

Lederer 

Panetta 

Thompson 

Leggett 

Patten 

Thornton 

Lehman 

Patterson 

Tra.xler 

Lent 

Pattison 

Tucker 

Le  vitas 

Pease 

TJllman 

Long,  La. 

Perkins 

Van  Deerlin 

Lott 

Pettis 

Vanlk 

Lujan 

Pickle 

Vento 

Luken 

Pike 

Waggonner 

Lundlne 

Poage 

Walgren 

McClory 

Preyer 

Walker 

McCloskey 

Price 

Walsh 

McCormack 

Pritchard 

Waxman 

McDade 

Pursell 

Weaver 

McEwen 

Qule 

Weiss 

McPaU 

QuUlen 

Whalen 

McHugh 

Rahall 

White 

McKay 

Rallsback 

Whltehurst 

McKlnney 

Rangel 

Whltten 

Madlgan 

Regula 

Wiggins 

Magulre 

Reuss 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mahon 

Rhodes 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Mann 

Richmond 

Wirth 

Markey 

Rlnaldo 

Wolff 

Marks 

Roberts 

Wright 

Marlenee 

Rodlno 

Wydler 

Martin 

Roe 

Wylle 

Mattox 

Rogers 

Yates 

Mazzoll 

Rooney 

Yatron 

Meeds 

Rose 

Young,  Mo. 

Metcalfe 

Rosenthal 

Young.  Tex. 

Meyner 

Roybal 

Zablocki 

Michel 

Ruppe 

Zeferettl 

Mikulskl 

Russo 

Mlkva 

Ryan 

NAYS— 90 

Abdnor 

Ooodllng 

Myers,  Ind. 

Allen 

Orassley 

Press!  er 

Archer 

Gudger 

Quayle 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Risenhoover 

AuColn 

Hammer- 

Robinson 

Badham 

Echmldt 

Rousselot 

Bafalls 

Hansen 

Rudd 

Bauman 

Harsha 

Runnels 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hill  is 

Santini 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holland 

Satterfleld 

Broyhlll 

Holt 

Sawyer 

Burgener 

Huckaby 

Shuster 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Butler 

Jones.  N.C. 

Snyder 

Byron 

Kasten 

Spence 

Clawson,  Del 

Kelly 

Stockman 

Cochran 

Kemp 

Symms 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ketchum 

Taylor 

Crane 

Kindness 

Thone 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lagomarsino 

Tonry 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Treen 

Davis 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Trible 

Derrick 

Long,  Md. 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlne 

McDonald 

Volkmer 

Dornan 

Marriott 

Watkins 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Mathis 

Whitley 

Evans,  Oa. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Montgomery 

Young.  Alaska 

Plynt 

Moore 

Prey 

Moorhead, 

Gammage 

Calif. 

GUman 

Murphy,  Pa. 
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Annunzlo 

Jeffords 

Aspin 

Jones,  Okla. 

Clay 

MUford 

Conyers 

Pepper 

Dickinson 

Roncal'o 

Dlggs 

Rostenkowski 

Heftel 

Staggers 

Teague 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Wampler 
Young,  Fla. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
Mr.  Annvinzlo  with  Mr.  Aspln. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mrs.  LLOYD 
of  Tennessee,  Messrs.  BROWN  of  Michi- 
gan, GUDGER,  TONRY,  THONE,  BUR- 
GENER, BROWN  of  Ohio,  EVANS  of 
Georgia,  BUTLER,  HUCKABY,  STOCK- 
MAN, ALLEN,  RISENHOOVER,  PREY 
WATKINS,  FLYNT.  VOLKMER,  JONES 
of  North  Carolina,  KASTEN,  WHITLEY, 
and  HOLLAND  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thiereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  (3),  rule  XXVH,  the 
Chair  announces  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  the  addition- 
al motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
the  Chair  has  postponed  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


ELEMENTARY      AND       SECONDARY 
CAREER   EDUCATION   ACT   OP    1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
(H.R.  7)  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  7,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  398,  nays  14, 
not  voting  20.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Armstrong 


[Roll  No.  126] 

YEAS — 398 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

AuCoin 

Badham 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 


Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 


Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Erowu.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
B-.ichr  nan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carlsr 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coieman 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dicks 
Dinpeil 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
EUberg 
i:mery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fenwlck 
Findley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Plippo 
Flood 
Florio 
F:owers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gia  mo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
Goldwater 


Gon;^aIez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
HiUis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kiidee 
Kindness 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomarsino 
Larta 
Le  Pante 
Leach 
I^ederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mariey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mineta 
Mlnlsh 


Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Fa. 
Moss 

Mott; 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

M;rtha 

Myers,  Michael 

Myers.  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowfik 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rina'do 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelliis 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeiand 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 


Taylor 

Volkmer 

Winn 

Thompson 

Walgren 

Wirth 

Thone 

Walsh 

Wolff 

Thornton 

Watkins 

Wright 

Tonry 

Waxman 

Wydler 

Ti-axler 

Weaver 

Wylle 

Trible 

Weiss 

Yates 

Tsongas 

Whalen 

Yatron 

Tucker 

White 

Young.  Alaska 

Udall 

Whltehurst 

Young,  Mo. 

Uliman 

Whitiey 

Younj,  Tex. 

Van  Deerim 

Whltten 

Zablocki 

Vander  Jagt 

WUson,  Bob 

Zeterettl 

Vanlk 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Vento 

WUson,  Tex. 
NAYS— 14 

Archer 

McDonald 

Symms 

Bauman 

Myers,  Gary 

Treen 

Burleson,  Tex 

Poage 

Waggonner 

Crane 

RousseiOt 

Wiggins 

Hansen 

Setterfieid 

NOT  VOTING — 20 

Annunzlo 

Fountain 

Rostenkowski 

Aspln 

Hertel 

Siaggers 

Clay 

Jeffords 

Teague 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Okla. 

Walker 

Dlggs 

Milford 

Wampler 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Pepper 

Yotmg,  Fla. 

Ertel 

Roncallo 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Aspln. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.    Rostenkowski    with    Mr.    Youne    of 
Florida. 
Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Fountain. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof) ,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PETROLEUM  MARKETING  PRAC- 
TICES ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  130.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  DingelD 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  130,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  404,  nays  3, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfle'.d 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 


[Roll  No.  127] 

YEAS — 404 

Abdnor 

Badlllo 

Addabbo 

Bafalls 

Akaka 

Baldus 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Allen 

Baucus 

Ambro 

Bauman 

Ammerman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Anderson, 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Bedell 

Anderson.  HI. 

Beilenson 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Benjamin 

Andrews, 

Bennett 

N.  Dak. 

BevUl 

Applegate 

Bia-tgl 

Archer 

Bingham 

Ashbrook 

Blanchard 

Ashley 

Blouin 

AuColn 

Boggs 

Badham 

Boland                ] 
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Burke,  Maoa.       HaU 
Burleson.  Tex.    Hamilton 
Burllaou.  Mo.      Hammer- 
Burton,  John         Schmidt 
Burton,  PhUllp  Hanley 


Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Cblsbolm 
Claiisen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Comwell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

delaOarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drlnan 


Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

mills 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 


MctU 

Ml  rphy,  111. 
M\  rphy,  N.Y. 
Ml  rphy.  Pa. 
Ml  rtha 
Mj  ers,  Gary 
My  ers.  Michael 
,lnd. 
;cher 


Mysrs, 


Na 
Neil 
Nelzi 
Nl(  hols 
Ni: 
No  a 
Nov 
O'l  irlen 


No  an 
Novak 


Oa  car 

Ob  (rstar 
Obsy 
Oti  inger 
Pai  letta 
Fatten 
Pal  tlson 
Peise 
Pel  tins 
Pet  ils 
Pic  tie 
Pilii 
Poi  ge 
Preisler 
Pre  I'er 
Prle 


Prl 


Duncan,  Tenn.  Latta 
Early  LePante 

Eckbardt  Leach 

Edgar  Lederer 

Edwards,  AIs.     Leggett 
Edwards,  Calif.  Lehman 
Edwards,  OUa.  Lent 


Ru 


Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Penwlck 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Oaydoa 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Olickman 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradiaon 

Grassley 

Oudger 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 


Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lone;,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moor  head, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 


St 
Sta 
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chard 


Pui  sell 
Qu  lyle 
Que 
Qu  tlen 
Ralall 
Ral  aback 
Rai  gel 
Res  uia 
He;  ss 
Rhi  des 
Rlc  unond 
Rli  aldo 
Rol  arts 
Rol  Inson 
Roc  Ino 
Ro( 

Rof  ers 
Ro<  ney 
Ros  i 

Ros  snthal 
Roi  sselot 
Ro3  ba) 
Ru(  d 


nels 


Rui  pe 

RU!  30 

Rye  a 

San  tlnl 
Sar  fin 
Sat  erfleld 
Sa^  yer 
Sch  ;uer 
Sch  roeder 
Sch  jlze 
Seb  (Uus 
Sell  erling 
ShB  rp 
Shi  (ley 
Shi  ster 
Slki  s 
Sim  3n 
Sisl 

Ske  ton 
Slack 

SmI  ^h,  Iowa 
Smi  ;h,  Nebr. 
Sny  ler 
Soli  rz 
Spe  Iman 
Spe  ice 


qermaln 
eland 


Stai  iton 
Stai  k 
St»  d 
Ste«  rs 
Stei ;er 
Sto<  kman 
Sto)  es 
Strs  cton 
Stui  Ids 
Stu:  np 
Sya  ms 
Tay  or 
Tho  npson 
Thoie 
Tho -n  ton 
Ton  -y 
Tra;  ler 
Tretn 
Trltle 
Taoi  ««■ 


UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Waiker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 


Armstrong 


Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitiey 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

NAYS— 3 
Collins,  Tex. 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wydier 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


McDonald 


NOT  VOTING— 25 


Annunzlo 

Aspln 

Clay 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Heftel 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Ok^a. 


Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McKinney 

MUford 

Moss 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Rlsenhoover 

Roncallo 


Rostenkowskl 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Teague 

Tucker 

Wampler 

Young,  Pla. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Aspln. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Tucker. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 
Mr.    Rlsenhoover    with    Mr.    Duncan    of 
Oregon. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
franchised  distributors  and  retailers  of 
motor  fuel  and  to  encourage  conservation 
of  automotive  gasoline  and  competition 
in  the  marketing  of  such  gasoline  by  re- 
quiring that  information  regarding  the 
octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  be 
disclosed  to  consumers.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  130)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
THE  BUDGET  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  may  have  imtil  midnight, 
April  6,  1977,  to  file  its  report  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Coimecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3365, 
FLEXIBIiE  REGULATION  OP  IN- 
TEREST RATES  ON  DEPOSITS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  3365)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  flexible  regulation  of  in- 
terest rates  on  deposits  and  accounts  in 
depository  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  4, 
1977.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  met.  As  we  will  recall,  the  leg- 
islation passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
401  to  4.  It  was  a  four-title  bill.  The  first 
title  has  been  changed  by  changing  the 
date  from  March  1, 1978  to  December  15. 
1977.  The  Senate  bill  had  extended  it  to 
October  1,  1977. 

Title  n,  relating  to  the  third  party 
transfer  instruments  for  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  in  New  York 
State  has  been  deleted. 

Titles  m  and  IV  remain  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton). 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rottsse- 
LOT)  for  sticking  to  the  House  position. 
The  vote  was  unanimous  in  signing  the 
report  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
wish  to  compliment  my  colleagues  on  the 
conference  committee  for  their  consist- 
ent support  of  the  House  position,  which 
resulted  in  a  very  successful  conference 
from  the  House's  point  of  view.  I  join  my 
distinguished  ranking  member  (Mr. 
Stanton)  in  observing  that  the  legisla- 
tion process  does  not  work  very  well 
when  it  is  focused  to  operate  in  a  "crisis" 
situation,  particularly  when  the  crisis  Is 
artifically  created,  as  it  would  be  If  the 
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extension  of  regulation  Q  were  unreason- 
ably short. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  St  Germain)  for  his  assur- 
ance that  when  we  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject again,  between  now  and  Decem- 
ber 15,  that  he  will  do  everything  he  can 
to  produce  a  compact  product  which  will 
advance  the  cause  of  financial  reform, 
and  not  a  "Christn:as  tree"  bill  which 
will  be  loaded  up  with  extraneous  Senate 
provisions. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  want  to  give  my 
assurance  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will 
see  that  we  will  not  be  accepting  the 
"Christmas  tree"  treatment  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman 
willing  to  include  assurances  at  this  time 
that  such  a  bill  will  not  require  the  House 
to  accept  nongermane  Senate  provisions 
which  have  not  been  properly  considered 
by  the  House? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  You  have  my  as- 
surance on  that  point. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MOTION   OFFEEED   BT    MB.    ST   GERMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  moves  that  the  House 
recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  PROVIDING  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R.  5262 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rep.  No.  95-162)  to  accompany  House 
Resolution  473,  providing  for  considera- 
tion of  the  House  bill  H.R.  5262,  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3199,  THE  FEDERAL  WA- 
TER POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1977 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
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House  Resolution   468  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  468 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,    that    the    House    resolve 
Itself    Into    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration    of    the    bill     (H.R.    3199)     to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  provide  for  additional  authorizations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue    not   to    exceed   one    hour,   to    be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation,  the   bill    shall   be   read   for   amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill   for   the  purpose  of   amendment   under 
the  flve-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  clause  5  of  Rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion the   Committee   shall   rise   and   report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House 
on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Conamit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute.   The    previous    question    shall    be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3199,  it  shall  be  in  order  in 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  H.R.  11  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto  and  to  move  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment    with    an    amendment    In    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of  the  text 
of  the  bills  H.R.  11  and  H.R.  3199  as  passed 
by  the  House;  if  said  motion  Is  agreed  to,  It 
shall  then  be  In  order  to  move  to  Insist  on 
said   House    amendment    and   to   request    a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  468 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3199,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1977.  The  rule 
is  somewhat  unusual,  and,  consequently, 
I  will  make  a  more  detailed  effort  to 
explain  the  exact  procedure  provided  by 
the  language  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  provides  for  a  1  hour 
open  rule  with  general  debate  time 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

The  committee  reported  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  it 
Is  made  in  order  by  the  rule  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  puj-poses  of  amendment. 
The  rule  waives  points  of  order  imder 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI  which  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill.  This  is 
necessary  because  the  committee  substi- 


tute provides  for  the  reallocation  of 
funds  for  which  appropriations  have 
already  been  made.  For  example,  on  page 

29,  lines  3  through  6  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, sums  which  were  made  available 
for  January  through  March  of  1975  are 
to  remain  available  through  September 

30,  1978.  While  the  provision  Is  relatively 
innocuous  in  nature,  it  is  a  technical  vio- 
lation of  clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  and  there- 
fore the  waiver  of  the  rule  becomes 
necessary. 

Another  waiver  provided  by  House 
Resolution  468  concerns  the  Budget  Act. 
H.R.  3199  authorizes  $5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1977  for  EPA  construction  grants 
for  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Since  this  is  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  it  violates  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Act.  Section  402(a)  of  that 
act  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  consider  a  bill  authorizing  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal 
year  unless  the  bill  has  been  reported  by 
May  15  preceding  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year.  Thus,  section  402(a)  would 
require  H.R.  3199  to  have  been  reported 
from  committee  by  May  15,  1976.  Since 
the  bill  obviously  was  reported  subse- 
quent to  that  date,  the  budget  waiver  is 
necessary.  The  Committee  on  Budget  has 
also  indicated  their  support  for  this 
waiver. 

The  rule  also,  as  is  necessary  when  a 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  made  In  order  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  purposes  of  amendment,  pro- 
vides for  a  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  rule  ftu-ther  states  that  after  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3199,  it  shall  be  in  order  in 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  H.R.  11  with  the  Senate 
amendment  and  to  move  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  the  bills  H.R.  11 
and  H.R.  3199  as  passed  by  the  House. 
If  the  House  agrees  to  this  motion,  It 
then  would  be  in  order  to  move  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  amendment  and  to 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  is  adequately  con- 
sidered in  conference  with  the  Senate. 
The  House  passed  the  so-called  econoniic 
stimulus  public  works  bill,  H.R.  11,  on 
February  24,  1977.  The  Senate  on  March 
10,  1977,  passed  its  version  of  the  bill 
which  included  a  2-year  authorization 
of  $9  billion  in  grants  to  help  municipali- 
ties construct  sewage  treatment  plants 
to  help  clean  up  the  Nation's  waters. 
Meanwhile  our  own  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee was  completing  work  on  H.R.  3199, 
a  more  comprehensive  program  for  pro- 
viding sewage  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion grants.  Naturally,  the  House  com- 
mittee prefers  to  sit  down  in  conference 
with  their  counterparts  from  the  other 
body  with  the  complete  package  of  House 
proposals  rather  than  to  consider  only 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  11. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
requested  a  rule  which  will  allow  his 
committee  to  adequately  represent  the 
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Me 
the 


position  of  the  House  in  conference 
Committee  on  Rules  has  grant*  d 
quest,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ^t)uld 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
468  so  that  we  may  proceed  to 
tion  of  H.R.  3199  and  that 
assured  if  this  bill  is  passed 
of  the  House  will  be  adequately 
sented  in  conference. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi4  the  gen 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. (Moss  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

PEBSONAL  ANNOtrNCEMEJT  ' 


.  The 
that  re- 
urge 
:  Resolution 
I  onsldera- 
may  be 
position 
repre- 


wiis 


present 

previous 

lad  voted 

Appar- 

my  vote. 

to  be 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
on  the  floor  and  voted  on  th< 
two  resolutions  and  thought  I 
on  H.R.  130  on  rollcall  No.  12j7 
ently,  my  card  failed  to  recorc 
It  was  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaper, 
recorded  in  the  afflrmative. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  [indicated 
earlier,  if  there  any  question]  in  con- 
nection with  the  rule,  we  will  dc  happy 
to  discuss  these  matters  with  the  Mem- 
bers or  attempt  to  answer  anj  of  their 
questions.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Speajjer,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as[  I  may 
consume. 


Resoli  tion 


authoriza  ions 


468 

hour  of 

of 

Pollution 

7,  which 

for 


<f 


f(ir 


Mr.    Speaker,   House 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
general  debate  for  the  considej-atlon 
H.R.  3199,  the  Federal  Water 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  19 
provides    additional 
construction  and  maintenance 
collection  systems.  The  rule  waives 
of  order  lying  against  the  bill 
to  comply  with  section  402 (a 
Budget  Act  of  1974  because  the 
tains  fiscal  year  1977  authoriza  Ions 
did  not  meet  the  May  15  report:  ag 
line.  The  nile  also  waives  point 
lying  against  the  bill  for  failur( 
ply  with  clause  5  of  rule  XX] 
the  bill  reallocates  funds  that 
viously  appropriated.  In  addi 
rule  makes  the  committee  substitute 
order  as  the  original  bill  for 
amendment,  and  allows  for 
to  recommit  with  or  without 
tions. 


may 


the  rule 

take 

capital 

Speaker's 

am<  ndments 

language  of 

then  be 

cdnference 


measu  re, 


passed 


After  the  adoption  of  the  bill 
provides    that    the    House    niL 
H.R.  11,  the  local  public  worl^ 
development   bill,   from   the 
table    with    the    Senate 
thereto  and  substitute  the 
HH.  11  and  H.R.  3199.  It  shal 
in  order  to  move  to  request  a 
with  the  Senate  on  the 

The  Senate's  recently 
works  bill  (S.  427)  contains  a  2 
thorlzation  of  $9  billion  for  wbter 
lution  projects  and  constructlop 
The  House  jobs  bill  (H.R.  11) 
no  EPA  water  program  funding 
House  Public  Works  CommiJ 
substantive  changes  in  water 
legislation,  as  set  forth  in  H.R. 
House  leaders  believe  that  s-_  , 
tlnulng    project    authorlzatioi^ 
jeopardize     action     on     the 

changes.     Therefore,     _^^ 

Members  to  a  conference  on 
bills  has  been  delayed  pending 
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H.R.  3199.  If  H.R.  3199  passes,  the  mo- 
tion will  be  made  to  join  it  to  H.R.  11  for 
conference  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
organized  opposition  to  this  unusual  rule 
and  therefore  suggest  its  adoption  so 
the  House  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottdjger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  this  rule  is  not  Just  a  little  peculiar, 
I  think  it  is  an  awful  lot  peculiar.  I  un- 
derstand the  reasons  for  it.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maine,  Senator  Muskie,  added 
some  $9  billion  for  water  pollution  grants 
in  the  emergency  jobs  bill,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  as  I  understand 
it,  wants  to  hold  the  jobs  bill  hostage  so 
as  to  work  its  will  with  regard  to  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments it  desires. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  the  administration  made  a 
commitment  that  it  would  come  in  with 
proposals  for  changes  to  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  promptly.  Also  the 
money  added  by  the  other  body  for  the 
sewage  treatment  grants  is  very  badly 
needed.  Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that 
I  can  understand  the  committee's  resent- 
ment against  the  action  of  Senator 
MusKiE,  I  believe  their  actions  today  ill 
advised. 

The  rule  is  most  unusual  in  having  the 
House  act  on  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  amendments  and  then  attaching 
that,  as  is  permitted  under  this  rule,  to 
the  jobs  bill.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  hold 
the  entire  jobs  bill,  which  is  so  badly 
needed,  hostage  to  the  changes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  desires  to  make 
to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This 
could  delay  both  the  jobs  bill  and  the 
sewage  treatment  grant  money  for 
months. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  greatly 
concerned  about  a  number  of  other 
changes  which  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  included  In  this  legislation, 
particularly  its  narrow  definition  of 
waters  to  be  protected  by  the  section  4T)4 
program.  I  think  this  change  will  be  ter- 
ribly damaging  to  the  protection  of  the 
wetlands  in  the  United  States  and  go  far 
beyond  anything  that  is  needed  to  assure 
that  the  definition  of  navigable  waters 
does  not  go  beyond  what  is  sensible  with 
regard  to  farmlands,  which  seems  to  be 
the  principal  concern. 

Another  problem  involves  the  newly 
devised  formula  for  granting  moneys  to 
the  States.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
change  It.  A  provision  Is  added  to  In- 
clude a  25  percent  population  factor  Into 
the  formula,  whereas  previously  the  en- 
tire formula  was  based  on  the  actual 
need  for  sewage  treatment  facilities.  This 
will  result  in  a  distribution  of  the  funds 
to  States  where  the  need  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  are  not  the  greatest 
and  will  provide  inadquate  funds  for  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  for  the  sewage 
treatment  money. 

An  additional  difficulty  I  have  Is  that 
what  Is  supposed  to  be  a  law  to  provide 
for  Federal  water  standards,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide equal  treatment  among  the  States, 
is  now  being  made  Into  an  optlons-to- 
the-States  program.  This  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  a  weakening  In  all  water  stand- 


ards as  States  with  lower  standards  com- 
pete successfully  for  industries  now 
located  in  States  with  more  stringent 
standards  and  requirements.  Only  if 
there  is  a  Federal  requirement  can  the 
States  be  expected  to  measure  up  to  a 
meaningful  water  quality  program.  With- 
out such  Federal  controls,  States  pres- 
ently with  strong  programs  will  have 
to  weaken  them  in  order  to  prevent  mas- 
sive departures  by  their  Industries.  We 
have  a  number  of  instances  in  New  York, 
where  our  standards  are  quite  strong,  of 
industries  saying,  "we  will  leave  if  the 
New  York  standards  are  enforced  against 
us." 

I  expect  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land), the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha),  and  others  with  amendments 
to  try  to  Improve  what  I  feel  Is  a  very 
undesirable  bill.  Particularly  I  am  in- 
terested in  trying  to  assure  the  best  possi- 
ble protection  of  the  Nation's  wetlands  by 
retaining  the  strongest  language  for  sec- 
tion 404,  amended  so  badly  by  section  16 
of  H.R.  3199. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here 
today  discussing  a  very  controversial  bill, 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  in  the 
94th  Congress  which  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  looking  at  all  of  the  major  ques- 
tions of  water  pollution.  We  dealt  with 
questions  like  State  certification  and  ad 
valorem  taxes.  We  dealt  with  issues  re- 
lating to  section  404.  However,  when  that 
bill  came  to  the  House  floor  and  was 
passed  It  went  to  conference  with  the 
Senate.  I  remind  the  Congress  that  this 
very  bill  was  deadlocked  for  many  weeks, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress on  October  1,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1976  simply 
did  not  succeed  and  were  not  passed. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  revisited 
version  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  now  entitled  1977 
Essentially  the  bill  Is  the  same  bill,  with 
some  minor  changes,  and  we  are  asking 
for  a  nile  today  to  consider  tieing  this 
very  controversial  bill  to  H.R.  11,  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  IS 77 
providing  for  the  authorization  of  an 
additional  $4  billion  of  public  works 
funding. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  rule.  Specifically, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that,  this  par- 
ticular rule  pei-mltting  that,  after  this 
bill  is  enacted  by  the  House,  It  will  be- 
come title  II  of  H.R.  11,  and  in  fact  we 
might  see  the  same  fate  occiu-:  That  the 
water  pollution  bill  will  deadlock  in  con- 
ference and  the  very  needed  public  works 
will  not  pass. 

I  have  specific  concerns.  First,  my  con- 
cern that  this  bill  handled  in  this  way, 
will  in  fact  create  additional  red  tape. 

Second,  my  concern  Is  that  it  will  force 
the  Senate  to  deal  with  legislation  in 
conference  which  they  have  not  had  the 
opportxmlty  to  have  full  public  hearings 
on. 

Third,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  us 
to  link  a  water  pollution  bill  with  a  pub- 
lic works  jobs  bill.  If  we  look  at  the 
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unemployment  rate  at  7.3  percent  na- 
tionally and  in  commimities  like  I  serve 
such  as  Chester,  Pa.,  we  have  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  13  percent,  we 
need  that  public  works  authorization 
passed.  We  need  the  jobs  bill  passed  be- 
fore the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
gets  passed  because  if  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill,  the  funding  bill,  is 
signed  into  law,  all  of  the  refinements,  all 
of  the  changes  that  were  very  carefully 
drawn  in  January  and  February  early 
this  year  as  part  of  the  President's  major 
economic  package  will  simply  not  be  part 
of  that  $4  billion  of  expenditure. 

Fourth,  I  think  that  if  this  conference 
were  deadlocked  on  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act,  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  winter  months  of  next  year  with  a 
public  works  bill  but  in  fact  no  oppor- 
tunity to  put  people  to  work  in  needed 
construction  because  in  fact  the  weather 
wUl  have  changed. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no 
on  the  rule.  I  wonder  what  will  happen 
when  we  begin  to  deal  with  the  clean  air 
act  amendments.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  the  refinements  that  will 
have  to  be  made  will  need  certainly  more 
than  1  hour  of  general  debate  and  then 
general  amendments.  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  tacking  it  onto  pulbic  works 
employment  legislation  at  this  time  Is 
playing  politics  with  a  lot  of  jobs  that  I 
would  like  to  see  being  placed  in  opera- 
tion by  early  June  or  July  of  this  year. 

Finally,  I  think  there  is  probably  a 
more  Important  reason.  One  of  the  most 
controversial  sections  of  this  bill  is  sec- 
tion 16  which  changes  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  1972  when  the  initial  water 
pollution  bill  was  passed.  It  changes  the 
Intention  of  the  section  404  program, 
which  is  a  program  to  protect  our  very 
necessary  wetlands  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  two  colleagues. 
However,  this  rule  provides  for  full  dis- 
cussion and  it  is  an  open  rule.  Therefore 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  entire  membership 
of  the  House  to  support  the  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3199. 

It  is  an  imusual  rule,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

As  you  all  know,  one  of  the  pieces  of 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pack- 
age was  a  public  works  jobs  program. 

Oiu*  committee  cooperated  with  the 
President  and  introduced  a  bill  at  the 
first  opportunity,  H.R.  11. 

The  leadership  of  both  sides  co- 
operated and  we  moved  it  qiilckly 
through  the  House  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate. 

The  other  body  took  the  bill  up  quickly 
and  began  to  move  It.  but  In  committee 
a  second  title  was  added. 

This  title  authorized  2  years  of  fund- 
ing for  the  water  pollution  program. 

The  provision  remained  in  H.R.  11  as 
it  passed  the  Senate. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  House  passed 
a  water  pollution  bill  by  a  vote  of  339 
to  5. 


We  were  unable  to  work  out  any  con- 
ference agreement  with  the  other  body 
because  we  wanted  minor  modifications 
in  the  1972  Water  Pollution  Act.  and 
they  only  wanted  authorizations. 

This  year,  by  linking  these  two  mat- 
ters together,  they  have  attempted  to 
prevent  consideration  of  any  House  water 
pollution  amendments  at  this  time  or  in 
the  near  future. 

The  proposed  rule  before  the  House 
will  allow  us  to  go  to  conference  and  to 
negotiate. 

I  only  want  to  emphasize  that  this  sit- 
uation has  come  about  because  the  other 
body  has  put  these  two  bills  together,  not 
the  House. 

Our  effort  was  to  cooperate  with  the 
administration  and  have  a  public  works 
jobs  bill  on  the  President's  desk  as  soon 
as  possible. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  other  body 
has  put  us  in  this  position  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3199,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1977. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  on  the  strength  and 
leadership  he  has  shown  In  leading  the 
committee's  consideration  of  H.R.  11,  the 
amendments  to  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  and  of  H.R.  3199,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977. 

Moreover,  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
determination  to  see  that  the  House's 
will  in  each  of  these  matters  be  given 
full  recognition  and  consideration  in  a 
conference  in  the  Senate.  I  give  him  my 
complete  support  in  this  effort. 

This  year,  in  keeping  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  the  committee  moved 
swiftly  to  respond  to  a  problem  of  sweep- 
ing magnitude  which  affects  us  all— the 
need  for  a  job -creating  economic  stimu- 
lus program.  In  this  effort  under  the  bril- 
liant gudiance  of  our  chairman,  Bizz 
Johnson  of  California,  and  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Bob  Roe  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  developed  and  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  H.R.  11,  amend- 
ments to  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  of  1976. 

On  February  24,  1977,  the  House 
worked  its  will  on  H.R.  11.  passing  it  by 
a  vote  of  295  to  85  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  our  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  also  act  promptly  on  this  neces- 
sary legislation  so  that  we  might  move 
quickly  to  conference  and  bring  this 
legislation  to  law. 

While  H.R.  11  was  receiving  considera- 
tion, the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, which  I  chair,  moved  to  con- 
sider necessary  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  fP.L. 
92-500). 

On  February  7  of  this  year  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Johnson  and  I,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, introduced  H.R.  3199,  the  bill, 
as  introduced,  was  the  same  as  H.R.  9560, 
as  passed  by  the  House  with  the  excep- 


tion of  a  few  technical  changes  which 
were  needed  to  update  the  bill. 

You  may  recall  that  H.R.  S560  was 
overwhehningly  supported  by  the  House 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  339  to  5,  and  that 
the  House  and  Senate  were  in  conference 
on  this  important  legislation  at  the  close 
of  the  session. 

On  March  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  held  hearings 
on  H.R.  3199.  We  received  testimony 
from  more  than  50  witnesses  represent- 
ing Federal,  State,  local,  industrial,  and 
environmental  groups.  By  far,  the  full 
weight  of  the  testimony  gave  complete 
support  for  the  approach  contained  in 
H.R.  3199 — that  Is,  the  approach  of  mak- 
ing both  authorizations  and  necessary 
changes  in  the  Water  PoUution  Control 
Act  now.  The  treatment  works  construc- 
tion grant  program  provided  by  the  act  is 
one  of  the  largest  public  works  programs 
in  the  Nation  and  has  been  in  glaring 
need  of  legislative  reform  of  bureaucratic 
entanglements.  The  provisions  in  HJl. 
3199  are  needed  now  if  we  are  to  have 
a  Federal  law  that  is  both  workable  and 
enforceable. 

While  the  committee  was  considering 
H.R.  3199,  and  with  full  awareness  of 
our  Intent  to  move  the  bill  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  Senate  moved  to  combine 
water  pollution  control  authorizations 
with  the  vital  job-creating  provisions  ol 
H.R.  11.  Unless  we  are  able  to  amend 
H.R.  11  to  incorporate  the  substance  of 
H.R.  3199,  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  these  matters  in  conference  and 
may  be  foreclosed  from  obtaining 
urgently  needed  modifications  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

I  remind  you  that  in  the  last  session, 
the  Senate  balked  at  considering  the 
necessary  substantive  amendments  that 
had  been  developed  and  supported  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House  in  favor  of 
passing  little  more  than  authorizations 
and  of  letting  this  major  pubhc  works 
program  flounder  in  a  sea  of  redtape 
and  administrative  snafus. 

We  flnd,  this  session,  that  their  con- 
cern for  implementing  this  program  m 
a  responsible  and  efficient  manner  has 
again  failed  to  manifest  itself. 
Again,  they  passed  authorizations  only. 
They  Ignored  real  and  pressing  prob- 
lems— problems  such  as  the  need  for  the 
use  of  ad  valorem  taxes  to  meet  the  user 
charge  requirements  of  the  act.  Pending 
resolution  of  this  matter  many  grants 
are  now  being  held  at  80  percent  of  the 
75 -percent  grant  share.  We  know  that 
without  this  reform  hundreds  of  munic- 
ipalities will  be  forced,  at  great  cost, 
to  completely  re\^mp  their  administra- 
tive procedures.  Why?  To  fulfill  a  statu- 
tory requirement  that  was  directed  to- 
ward providing  an  ongoing  source  of 
funds  for  operation  and  maintenance,  a 
requirement  that  was  never  intended  to 
be  a  tool  to  dictate  to  localities  the  ex- 
act manner  in  which  they  could  finance 
and  administer  their  local  affairs.  With- 
out full  consideration  of  H.R.  3199  as 
part  of  H.R.  11,  I  fear  that  this  matter 
will  not  be  resolved  in  time  to  avoid  un- 
necessary and  costly  expenditures. 

H.R.  3199  provides  for  a  case-by-case 
extension  of  the  July  1,  1977,  require- 
ments for  municipalities  up  to  July  1. 
1982,  or  where  special  technology  is  being 
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used,  to  July  1,  1983.  Also,  it 
a  case-by -case  extension  of 
1977,  requirements  for  industk"ies 
July  1,  1979. 

Some  refuse  to  say  it,  but  I 
it  is  no  secret  that  more  than 
of  the  municipalities  will  be 
meet  the  law's  July  1,  1977 
It  is  no  secret  that  even  thojigh 
85  percent  of  all  industries 
their  1977  requirements,  a 
of  the  remaining  15  percen 
meet  their  requirements  for 

It  simply  does  not  make 
thousands  of  local  elected 
industrial  oEBcers  in  Jeopardy 
know  that  the  law's  1977 
cannot  and  will  not  be  met. 
to  rely  on  an  administrative 
procedure  which.  If  used,  is 
basis  in  the  law  and  subject  tc 
and  costly  litigation.  I  fear, 
if  the  House  does  not  permit 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  H.: 
matter  will  never  have  a  chan<{e 
resolved  before  July  1, 1977. 

In  subcommittee  hearings 
100  witnesses  have  testified  tc 
for  streamlining  the  construcpon 
application  process — of  the 
man-hours  of  effort  that  are 
pro  forma  paperwork  and 
process  that  resembles  a  beseifc 
cratic's  brainchild  gone  wild, 
would  permit  a  combined  gran 
process  and  a  State  certiflcatloi  i 
that  would  bring  this  paper 
under  control. 

But  if  H.R.  3199  and  H.R. 
considered  in  conference  as 
same  package,  I  fear  that 
solution  to  real  problems  will 
the  light  of  day.  This  means 
Ized  construction  grant  moneji 
tinue  to  be  tied  up — never 
localities  where  it  is 
the  needed  Jobs  that  are  part 
of  our  water  cleanup  program 

A  district  coxirt  decision 
in  an  amplification  of  the 
glneers'  power  to  regulate  the 
of  individuals  imder  the  dredfe 
permit  program.  Not  only  does 
creation  of  another  bureaucrajtic 
work  empire,  but  it  means 
State  programs  and  substituting 
land-use  decisions  for  those 
fully  belong  to  the  State  and 

Section  16  of  H.R.  3199  woi|d 
this   matter.   This   section 
originally  developed  by  our  dis 
Majority  Leader  Jni  Wright 
with  the  gentleman  from 
Brzaux^  ,  not  only  provides 
the  first  wetlands  protection 
history  of  this  Nation,  but 
the  Federal  role  and  eliminates 
necessary  and  unjust  substituttin 
eral  Judgment  for  that  of  the 

If  H.R.  3199  is  not  considered 
of  H.R.  11, 1  fear,  gentlemen 
structive  course  set  forth  by 
decision  will  continue  unhindered 


provides  for 

July  1. 

up  to 


cause. 

to  put 

o^cials  and 

when  we 

reduirements 

It  Is  not  fair 

c  smpllance 

without  any 

extensive 

thbugh,  that 

H.R.  3199 

11,  this 

of  being 

4iore  than 

the  need 

grant 

thdusands  of 

wasted  in 

a 

bureau- 

R.  3199. 

approval 

program 

n±)nstrosity 


the 


It  was  never  the  intent  of 
tee  that  water  pollution  contrcjl 
nomlc  stimulus  legislation  be 
together.  Quite  the  opposite. 

But  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
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n  concert 
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commit- 
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seen  fit  to  move  to  manipulate  the  rules 
of  the  House  against  us — to  avoid  con- 
sideration of  the  House's  position  on 
water  pollution  control. 

It  is  now  urgent  that  H.R.  3199  and 
H.R.  11  be  combined  into  a  single  package 
for  consideration  in  conference.  In  this 
way,  and  only  in  this  way.  can  we  guar- 
antee that  we  will  meet  the  Senate  on 
equal  terms — that  the  conference  will 
be  considering  not  only  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion on  Jobs  legislation  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  but  also  the  House's  posi- 
tion on  each  of  these  matters. 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  throw  away  more 
than  4  years  of  hearings,  investigation, 
and  monitoring  of  water  pollution  control 
by  the  House  in  favor  of  the  Senate's 
superficial  package  of  authorizations 
orjy. 

Without  the  reforms  in  the  House  bill, 
the  Senate's  package  is  meaningless — 
in  many  cases  the  money  will  never  be 
spent,  in  others,  it  will  be  wasted. 

To  prevent  the  House  from  meeting  the 
Senate  on  equal  terms  is  to  say  that  the 
will  of  the  House  in  supporting  H.R.  9560 
by  a  vote  of  339  to  5  is  insignificant — to 
be  cast  aside  at  the  whim  of  a  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  by  the  other  body. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  rule  on  H.R. 
3199  which  will  permit  the  House  to 
again  consider  needed  water  pollution 
control  authorizations  and  reform.  Then, 
after  the  House  has  worked  its  will  on 
H.R.  3199,  we  would  take  H.R.  11,  as 
passed  by  ttie  Senate  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  and  amend  title  II  of  that  bill  to 
contain  the  full  text  of  H.R.  3199,  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  bend  to  the  will 
of  the  other  body  who  apparently  choose 
to  completely  disregard  the  efforts  and 
will  of  this  House. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  rule  which  would  allow 
the  attaching  H.R.  3199  to  H.R.  11.  A 
likely  consequence  of  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion would  be  to  hold  up  funds  for  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Iliese  funds  are  urgently  needed  by  the 
State  of  Florida  and  35  other  States. 
Other  provisions  of  H.R.  3199  are  not  so 
urgent  as  to  require  immediate  action  by 
Congress.  To  embroil  ourselves  at  this 
time  in  a  protracted  struggle  with  the 
Senate  over  these  nonurgent  issues  may 
well  imperil  the  efforts  to  clean  up  our 
waters. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (P.L.  92-500)  set  our  Nation  on  an 
ambitious  timetable  to  clean  up  our  Na- 
tion's waters.  This  long  overdue  effort 
Included  a  goal  that  by  1983  all  our 
waterways  be  clean  enough  for  swimming 
and  for  the  propagation  of  fish.  To  meet 
that  goal  a  timetable  was  established. 
The  first  deadline  is  of  July  1  this  year. 

Although  85  percent  of  the  industries 
in  the  country  will  meet  their  deadlines, 
only  50  percent  of  the  municipalities  will 
do  so.  "The  requirement  for  municipali- 
ties is  that  they  employ  secondary  sew- 
age treatment.  The  low  rate  of  compli- 
ance is  largely  due  to  Initial  tieups  in 
distributing  construction  grant  funds. 

In  the  past  2  years  these  problems 


have  been  cleared  up  and  projects  have 
proceeded  smoothly.  However,  we  still 
find  ourselves  far  behind  schedule  in  our 
effort  to  clean  up  the  water. 

Under  Public  Law  92-500,  the  Federal 
Government  fimds  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  building  sewage  treatment  plants.  Ob- 
viously, these  funds  are  necessary  if  our 
financially  distressed  municipalities  are 
to  construct  the  plants.  However,  au- 
thorization for  funding  the  construction 
grant  program  expires  September  30  of 
this  year.  Thirty-six  States  will  exhaust 
their  funds  prior  to  that  date,  nine  of 
them  this  very  month,  according  to  the 
Association  of  State  and  Interstate 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administrators. 
These  States  have  $3.1  billion  in  projects 
ready  to  be  funded  according  to  ASIW- 
PCA  and  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates.  Many  States  that  will 
not  run  out  are  slowing  the  pace  of  their 
programs,  trying  to  stretch  their  money 
as  long  as  possible.  Thus,  there  is  clearly 
a  need  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
struction grant  program  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  public 
works  bill  provides  $4.5  billion  for  con- 
struction grants  for  fiscal  year  1977  and 
fiscal  year  1978.  This  is  the  amoimt 
which  the  EPA  says  is  necessary  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  cleanup  effort.  The 
House  public  works  bill  contains  no  such 
fwovision. 

H.R.  3199  would  include  funding  of  the 
construction  grants  program  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  Public  Law 
92-500. 1  agree  that  such  a  review  of  the 
law  is  desirable. 

However,  controversies  over  such  com- 
plex issues  as  State  certification  and  pri- 
ority determination,  user  charges,  ex- 
tensions of  deadlines,  and  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers'  authority  to  monitor 
dredge  and  fill  operations  in  wetlands 
are  certain  to  cause  delays  in  getting 
the  funds  out  to  the  States  on  time.  It 
appears  imlikely  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  H.R.  3199's  provisions  on  these 
Issues,  certainly  not  before  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  and 
thoroughly  review  them.  Former  acting 
EPA  Administrator  John  Quarles  esti- 
mates a  12-  to  18-month  delay  in  final 
passage  of  a  bill  due  to  such  controver- 
sies. We  clearly  cannot  afford  such  a 
delay.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pass  H.R. 
3199  in  time  to  get  funding  out  to  the 
States  would  mean  rushing  It  through 
Congress.  Such  an  approach  woiild  de- 
prive us  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
thorough,  comprehensive  review  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  law. 

I  urge  the  House  to  provide  for  neces- 
sary authorizations  for  water  pollution 
programs  as  soon  as  possible.  When  fiscal 
problems  are  less  pressing,  we  can  imder- 
take  a  more  prolonged  fact  finding  and 
debating  process  which  is  necessary  when 
large  changes  are  being  considered  for 
a  program  of  this  magnitude. 

I  am  aware  that  one  further  approach 
is  simultaneously  underway  to  provide 
construction  grant  funds.  HJl.  4877  in- 
cluded $500  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  quantity  Is  far  below  the  amount 
needed  by  the  EPA. 
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My  home  State  of  Florida  needs  a  new 
authorization  to  be  passed  quickly.  The 
State  currently  has  more  projects  than 
it  has  funding  for.  Thus,  the  State  will 
run  out  of  fimds  before  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  A  $500  million  au- 
thorization would  be  far  insuflacient  fqr 
its  needs.  Under  the  current  formula. 
Florida  would  receive  $162,450,000  of  a 
$4.5  billion  authorization.  Officials  of  the 
Florida  Department  of  Environmental 
Regulation  have  informed  me  they  have 
enough  projects  to  warrant  the  need  for 
that  sum. 

Dade  County  has  proposed  projects 
which  will  require  $80  million  in  Federal 
funds:  $52,675,000  of  that  sum  is  ear- 
marked to  tie  in  the  numerous  small 
treatment  plants  to  the  three  large  ad- 
vanced sewage  treatment  plants  now  un- 
der construction  by  the  Miami-Dade 
Water  and  Sewer  Authority;  $13,134,- 
594  is  requested  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Dade  County  collecting  sewers  with  ex- 
cessive infUtration/infiow.  Expansion  of 
the  Miami-Dade  Water  and  Sewer  Au- 
thority's North  District  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plant  from  60  Mgal/d.  to  80 
Mgal/d.  will  require  an  additional  $15,- 
000,000.  These  projects  should  provide  an 
approximated  3,200  jobs  in  Dade  County. 
The  portion  of  these  funds  going  to  my 
district  alone  will  require  $35  million  and 
should  provide  roughly  1,200  jobs.  How- 
ever, under  H.R.  4877's  $500  million  au- 
thorization. Florida  would  receive  only 
$18,050,000.  The  city  of  Tampa  has  re- 
quested more  than  that  amount  just  for 
its  own  projects ! 

Clearly,  a  serious  need  exists  in  my 
district,  in  the  State  of  Florida  and 
across  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
struction grants  program  to  continue. 
The  attitude  of  President  Carter,  the 
EPA,  Governor  Askew  and  Florida's 
State  officials,  and  local  water  authority 
officials  is  that  authorization  of  funds  is 
needed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  au- 
thorization must  be  of  sufficient  quantity 
to  enable  our  municipalities  to  proceed 
with  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  water. 
We  must  get  on  with  this  program  so  that 
our  goals  can  become  realities.  Our  citi- 
zens have  the  right  to  have  water  clean 
enough  to  drink  without  getting  sick, 
clean  enough  for  bathing  and  boating, 
and  clean  enough  so  that  fish  can  live 
and  fiourish.  I  therefore  urge  the  House 
to  reject  this  attempt  to  attach  H.R.  3199 
to  H.R.  11.  The  need  to  quickly  extend 
the  water  pollution  grant  program 
should  be  enough  incentive  to  provide  for 
the  consideration  of  the  less  urgent  clean 
water  issues  on  their  own  merits  later 
during  the  session. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  a  telegram  went  to  organiza- 
tions of  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
metropolitan  areas  which  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  support  a  position  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last  year 
by  a  vote  of  339  to  5.  Its  message:  Back 
off  and  take  a  walk  or  you  will  get  no 
fimding  for  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  projects  for  a  year  or  more. 
An  extraordinary  document,  Mr. 
Speaker,  exposing  the  reasons  why  the 
other  body  attached  water  pollution  au- 


thorizations to  the  local  public  works 
jobs  bill,  and  laying  out  the  challenge 
this  House  faces  in  enacting  critically 
needed  amendments  to  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

That  statement  alone  more  than  jus- 
tifies the  rule  we  have  requested  for  han- 
dling this  legislation  and  the  strategy  of 
combining  it  with  the  jobs  bill  to  get  into 
conference. 

Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Pollution,  the  message  said: 
"We  either  fund  now  and  legislate  sub- 
stantively later,  or  we  do  the  both  to- 
gether at  a  later  date." 

It  went  to  such  groups  as  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  the  League  of 
Cities,  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Sewer- 
age Agencies,  which  have  shared  the 
House  view  that  funding  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  substantive  amendments. 

I  foimd  it  particularly  disturbing  to 
find  the  amendments  contained  in  H.R. 
3199,  like  their  predecessors  contained  in 
H.R.  9560.  94th  Congress,  characterized 
as  narrow  "special  interest"  provisions. 
Special  interests?  User  charges,  munici- 
pal time  extensions,  404,  State  certifica- 
tion? Is  that  what  we  passed  last  year 
by  a  vote  of  339  to  5?  Special  Interest 
legislation? 

How  about  those  special  interest  lob- 
bies supporting  the  legislation,  the  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  the  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
AMSA,  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  for  that  matter? 

The  attitude  conveyed  to  them,  and 
implicitly  to  the  House,  is  that  no 
amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  produced  by  this  body  will 
be  considered  unless  and  until  it  suits 
the  other  side. 

With  this  in  mind,  our  committee  re- 
port took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  1972 
act  was  the  product  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  absolute  and  the  attainable. 
And  it  noted  that  our  conference  on  H.R. 
9560  died  last  year  as  a  result  of  refusal 
of  some  to  recognize  the  urgency  of 
States  exhausting  their  grant  allocations 
this  year,  or  to  recognize  that  the  1972 
act  was  anythhig  less  than  unblemished 
perfection. 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  force  the  Senate  to  take 
our  language,  any  more  than  we  should 
have  to  accept  theirs.  In  fact  section  16 
of  our  bill  is  very  objectionable  to  me. 
That  is  not  the  point.  The  issue  is  that 
the  other  body  does  not  even  want  to 
consider  our  amendments  which  were 
the  product  of  3  years  of  work. 

Procedurally,  they  invented  the  game. 
They  wrote  the  book.  Holding  one  bill 
hostage  to  another,  loading  up  our  leg- 
islation with  nongermane  amendments 
in  conference,  and  now  refusing  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  honest  differences. 

Substantively,  they  created  the  con- 
frontation, and  the  crisis  facing  States 
running  out  of  construction  grant  funds. 
They  created  the  money  pinch  and  are 
trying  to  use  it  to  put  the  squeeze  on  us. 
The  organizations,  with  a  nationwide 
constituency,  of  agencies  and  other  en- 


tities responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
water  pollution  control  program  have 
been  courageous  in  resisting  efforts  to 
block  action  on  our  amendments.  They 
recognize  the  urgency  of  enacting  HR 
3199. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  faith 
with  those  groups.  This  is  deadly  serious 
business  we  are  involved  in,  and  not  the 
latest  parlor  game  by  Parker  Brothers. 
Support  this  committee,  support  these 
amendments,  and  support  our  efforts  to 
get  them  into  conference.  We  have  done 
all  we  can.  The  rest  is  up  to  the  House. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  348,  nays  60, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ainbro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

B'  anchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brink!  ey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Caputo 


(Roll  No.  128] 

YEAS— 348 

Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
ChishoUn 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

(ie  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dicks 
Doman 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
iiiarly 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Eilbere 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Fithlan 


Flippo 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn, 
Forsj-the 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Quyer 
Hagedom 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
HiRhtower 
HUlis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
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Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Knieger 

LaFalce 

Lagomaralno 

Latta 

Le  Pante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd.  Oallf . 

Lloyd,  Tezm. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

fl&eecis 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Mikva 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnisb 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 


Allen 

Ammerman 

Badlllo 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bingham 

Brodhead 

Buchanan 

Burton,  John 

Biirtcn,  FhUllp 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Conyera 

Cornell 

Crane 

Delltims 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 


Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtba 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Piirsell 

Quayle 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ballsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Blnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Booney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppc 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

NAYS— 60 

Edgar 

Pen  wick 

Plah 

Oilman 

Gore 

Harris 

Holtzman 

Kastenmeler 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Lehman 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Meyner 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 


Sh  pley 
St  ister 
Sil  es 
SU  ion 

Siik 
Sk  ilton 
Sk  ibitz 
Sli  ck 

Sn  ith,  Iowa 
Sn  1th,  Nebr. 
Sn  ?der 
Sp  snce 

Germain 
St  ingeland 
St  tnton 
St  led 
St  «rs 
St  slger 
St  )ckman 
St  )kes 
St  •atton 

imp 


St 


NOT  VOTING— 24 


Akaka 

Annunzlo 

Aspln 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clay 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 


Flowers 

Harkln 

Heftel 

Horton 

JefTords 

Jones,  Okla. 

Mllford 

Moakiey 


The  Clerk  announced  th|e  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Annvinzlo  with  Mr.  Asplx  . 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Dlcklnso  i. 
Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Horton 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Jeffords 
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Sy  mms 
Ts  ylor 
Tl  ompson 
Tl  one 
Tl  omton 
Tcnry 
Ti  i.xler 
Tl  Ben 
Ti  Ible 
U<aU 
Ul  man 
Ve  n  Deerlln 
Ve  nder  Jagt 
Vsnlk 
Vc  Ikmer 
W  iggonner 
W  ilgren 
W  ilker 
W  Llsh 
W  itklns 

W  laver    

W  lalen^ 

WUte 
W  iltehurst 
W  litley 
W  iltten 
gglns 
W  Ison,  Bob 
Wlson,  C.  H. 
W  Ison,  Tex. 
W  nn 
W)lff 
Wight 
Wrdier 
Y(  tes 
Yi  tron 
Y(  ung,  Alaska 
Yi  ung.  Mo. 
Y(  ung.  Tex. 
Z£  blockl 
Z<  Ceretti 


M  >£rett 
Oliey 
Oi  tlnger 
Pf  netta 
Pi  tclson 
Bliodes 
Ri  lybal 
S(  breeder 
S«  Iberllng 
Slarp 
Sdarz 
Si  ell  man 
SI  Lidds 
Tl  ongas 
T  icker 
Vi  nto 
W  ixman 
Vi  Biss 
■Wlrth 


N  tlan 
P(  pper 

R<  istenkowskl 
SI  aggers 
SI  ark 
Tague 
W  iimpler 
Y  »ung.  Fla. 


Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Moakiey  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Harklns  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Messrs.  SOLARZ, 
MILIiER  of  California,  GORE,  Mrs. 
SPELLMAN,  and  Mr.  RHODES  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1977 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill"(H.R.  3199)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  authorizations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3199),  with  Mr. 
Stratton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consxmie  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3199, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1977.  As  everyone  knows, 
the  1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
was  a  massive  imdertaking  to  clean  up 
our  Nation's  waters.  In  any  legislation 
as  complex  as  the  1972  act  oftentimes 
fine  tuning  is  necessary  to  smooth  out 
program  performance.  The  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  was  for- 
tunate In  having  Jim  Wright's  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  keeping  a  close 


eye  on  the  Agency's  performance  in 
carrying  out  the  massive  congressional 
mandate.  For  2  years,  I  was  honored  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Water  Quality  led  by 
Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
our  former  Chairman  Bob  Jones.  This 
study  concentrated  on  the  impact  of  the 
1972  act  on  society.  Later  this  year  the 
Public  Works  Committee  will  be  holding 
extensive  hearings  on  our  national  water 
pollution  program  with  the  Commission 
report  as  its  basis. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  for  the  most 
part,  does  not  change  the  thrust  of  the 
1972  act.  H.R.  3199  extends  the  1972  act 
through  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  and 
also  calls  for: 

Greater  State  authority  over  admin- 
istration of  the  program,  subject  to  con- 
tinuing Federal  oversight; 

A  new  formula  for  allocating  Federal 
construction  funds  among  the  States 
which,  for  the  first  time  since  1972,  takes 
into  consideration  the  relative  popula- 
tions of  the  various  States; 

A  $5  billion  authorization  fqr  fiscal 
year  1977  and  $6  billion  for  each  of  fiscal 
year  1978  and  1979  for  construction 
grants. 

A  moratorium  of  up  to  6  years  for 
mimicipalitles  which  cannot  meet  the 
present  July  1,  1977,  deadline  for  sec- 
ondary treatment  of  their  wastes. 

Several  provisions  to  eliminate  cum- 
bersome redtape. 

Case-by-case  extensions  of  the  1977 
requirement  for  the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  under  H.R.  3199.  munic- 
ipalities would  be  permitted  to  collect 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  their  treatment  plants  through  ad 
valorem  taxes.  Existing  law  requires  that 
such  costs  be  recovered  by  user  charges. 
Many  of  our  large  cities  such  as  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago  are  affected  by  this. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  important 
to  maintaining  the  momentum  that  ts 
building  behind  our  v;ater  pollution 
cleanup  efforts  while  cutting  away  some 
of  the  unnecessary  redtape  that  has  kept 
the  program  from  moving  as  fast  as  we 
would  like. 

One  section  of  HJR.  3199  which  has 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention is  the  amendment  to  section 
404.  If  section  404  continues  in  the  law 
without  amendment,  the  committee  is 
concerned  that  the  program  will  prove 
impossible  to  administer  and  that  more 
wiU  be  lost  than  gained  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Nation's  waters.  Rather  than 
managing  a  more  limited  program  well, 
the  corps  will  be  in  the  position  of  man- 
aging a  too-large  program  poorly,  be- 
cause the  required  additional  personnel 
caimot  be  realistically  expected  to  be 
approved  by  either  the  administration 
or  by  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  will  remedy  many  of 
the  minor  problems  that  have  afQicted 
implementation  of  the  act.  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  overlapping  and 
duplicative  review  of  construction  grant 
applications  by  imdermanned  and  un- 
derfimded  agencies  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  level  which  continues  to 
delay  cleanup  efforts.  These  delays  re- 
sult in  increasing  costs,  forfeiture  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  resultant  economic 
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benefits,  while  depriving  the  Nation  of 
our  ultimate  goal,  water  pollution 
abatement. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  included  new  section  214  which 
gives  some  States  the  authority  to  carry 
out  certain  requirements  for  facility 
grants.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  only 
States  which  qualify  may  participate. 
States  only  qualify  when  their  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  have  the  author- 
ity, responsibility,  and  capability  to  ef- 
fect all  actions,  determinations  or  ap- 
provals for  which  certification  is  sub- 
mitted. While  this  section  is  limited  only 
to  those  States  which  qualify,  It  is  a 
necessary  step  to  effect  the  Federal- 
State  participation  we  envisioned  when 
Public  Law  92-500  was  passed. 

One  of  the  areas  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  act  is  the  requirement 
of  secondary  treatment  of  municipal  ef- 
fluent being  discharged  into  the  ocean. 
My  own  State  of  California  will  have 
to  invest  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars 
to  meet  this  requirement.  There  is  a 
contradictory  scientific  evidence  on  this 
point.  While  one  side  says  that  sec- 
ondary treatment  is  a  waste  of  fiscal 
resources  for  unrealized  environmental 
gains,  the  other  side  argues  that  the 
oceans  do  not  assimilate  effluent  in  the 
manner  that  many  people  have  thought. 
Our  committee  needs  time  to  evaluate 
this,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Water  Quality  has  amassed  a 
great  deal  of  data  on  this  subject  and 
our  committee  will  review  it  carefully. 
For  the  meantime,  however,  H.R.  3199 
allows  the  Administrator  to  grant  case- 
by-case  extensions  of  the  1977  require- 
ment for  Installation  of  secondary 
treatment  by  municipalities.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  take  particular  note 
of  extension  requests  for  ocean  dis- 
charges while  the  Congress  conducts 
its  evaluation. 

Rather  than  go  over  each  section,  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  section-by-sectlon  summary 
of  H.R.  3199: 

Summary  of  H.R.  3199,  the  Federal  V^ater 
PoLLirrioN  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1977  AS  Amended  and  Reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, March  24,   1977 

Section  1  provides  that  the  act  would  be 
cited  as  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1977. 

Section  2  provides  a  general  authorization 
for  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  the  transition  quarter;  In  other  words, 
section  2  would  recognize  previous  appro- 
priations that  were  made  without  the  bene- 
fit of  authorizations. 

Section  3  provides  authorizations  for  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1977  and  1978,  the  au- 
thorizations are  as  follows :  Manpower  train- 
ing grants,  $2  million  for  1977,  «3  million  for 
1978;  manpower  forecasting,  $1  million  for 
1977,  $1.5  million  for  1978;  grants  for  State 
and  Interstate  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies, $100  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978;  $6  million  In  1977  and  $7  million 
In  1978,  for  grants  for  training  and  scholar- 
ships; $150  million  would  be  authorized  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for  grants 
for  208  area  wide  planning  process;  $50  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1977  and  $60  million  In 
fiscal  year  1978  would  be  authorized  for  the 
clean  lake  program;  and  the  EPA's  program 
authorization    $100    million    would    be    au- 
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thorlzed  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  $150  mUUon 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Section  4  would  permit  a  grantee  to  apply 
excess  construction  grant  funds  toward  a 
collection  system  which  Is  already  under 
construction. 

Section  5  would  permit  the  combination 
of  two  administrative  steps  for  a  treatment 
v/orlts  construction  grant  where  the  total 
grant  would  not  exceed  $1  million. 

Section  6  would  amend  the  user  charge 
provision  of  the  act  to  premlt  the  use  of  ad 
valorem  taxes  as  a  method  of  collecting  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs.  Under  section 
6  there  would  be  no  less  than  two  classes  of 
users,  one  of  which  would  be  Industrial  users. 
Section  6  wotdd  provide  for  proportionality 
among  classes  of  users  and  within  the  class 
of  Industrial  users.  So,  v.here  necessary,  a 
surcharge  would  be  established  for  Industrial 
users,  so  that  each  Industrial  user  would  be 
paying  a  fee  directly  related  to  the  strength, 
volume,  and  other  characteristics  cf  its  dis- 
charge Into  the  treatment  works. 

Section  7  provides  a  new  allotment  proce- 
dure for  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  beyond.  Included  In  the  new  procedure 
is  the  provision  that  the  construction  grant 
contract  authority  would  be  subject  to  what- 
ever limitations  might  be  set  In  appropria- 
tion acts.  This  provision  brings  the  contract 
authority  Into  compliance  with  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Also,  a  new  allotment  formula  Is  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1977  and  1978  for  construction 
grant  funds.  The  formula  would  be  %  pop- 
ulation, V4  partial  needs,  J^  total  needs. 

In  addition,  section  7  would  provide  an 
additional  period  of  1  year  for  the  obligation 
of  currently  authorized  construction  grant 
funds.  These  funds  are  now  subject  to  re- 
allotment  on  September  30, 1977. 

Section  8  would  amend  the  reimbursement 
provision  of  the  act  to  extend  from  July  1, 
1972,  to  July  1,  1973.  the  date  for  qualifying 
for  reimbursement  grants.  In  addition,  the 
authorization  for  reimbursement  grants 
would  be  Increased  from  $2.6  billion  to  $2  950 
billion. 

Section  9  provides  a  total  authorization  of 
$17  billion  for  construction  grants:  $5  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $6  billion  In  each  of 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

Section  10  extends  100  percent  Federal 
grants  for  new  208  areawlde  planning  agen- 
cies If  the  first  grant  Is  approved  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977.  Thereafter  subsequent  grants  of 
up  to  75  percent  are  provided. 

Section  11  brings  the  contract  authority 
provision  for  areawlde  planning  within  com- 
pliance with  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  and  provides  that  this 
contract  authority  would  be  subject  to  what- 
ever limitations  might  be  set  In  appropria- 
tion acts. 

Section  12  creates  three  new  sections  In  the 
act.  One  of  these,  a  new  section  214,  Is  the 
State  certification  program.  This  provides  a 
program  whereby  States  could  certify  to  EPA 
that  certain  Federal  requirements  for  a  con- 
struction grant  have  been  complied  with. 
States  could  receive  certifying  authority  only 
after  EPA  has  made  the  determination  that 
they  have  appropriate  authority,  responsibil- 
ity, and  capability  to  handle  the  program. 
EPA's  determination  would  be  subject  to 
public  hearing  and  to  Judicial  review. 

Among  the  Federal  requirements  for 
which  the  states  could  receive  certifying 
authority  are:  that  the  treatment  works  Is 
not  subject  to  excessive  Infiltratlon-lnflow: 
that  the  proposed  works  Is  consistent  with 
any  applicable  area  wide  or  State  plans;  and 
that  the  work  contain  sufBclent  reserve  ca- 
pacity. 

The  State  certification  provision  does  pro- 
vide that  the  responsibilities  of  the  admin- 
istrator of  EPA  under  any  other  Federal  law. 
Including  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 


Icy  Act  of  1969,  are  not  affected  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  administrator's  responsibility  to 
award  Federal  grants  Is  not  changed,  nor 
are  existing  EPA  procedures  and  environ- 
mental assessment  to  be  affected.  Partici- 
pating States  would  be  permitted  to  use  up 
to  2  percent  of  their  construction  grant  al- 
lotment to  defray  the  costs  of  the  State  cer- 
tification program. 

The  new  section  215  provides  for  State 
determination  of  priority  among  categories 
of  treatment  works. 

The  new  section  216  provides  that  ma- 
terials used  m  constructing  the  treatment 
works  are  to  be  American-made.  However, 
EPA  may  grant  exemptions  to  this  require- 
ment where  the  administrator  determines 
that  It  Is  not  In  the  public  interest  or 
that   costs   would   be   unreasonable. 

Section  13  provides  for  a  case-by-case  ex- 
tension of  the  1977  requirement  for  munici- 
palities and  for  industries. 

Municipalities  may  receive  an  extension 
up  to  July  1,  1982,  or,  If  innovative  tech- 
nology Is  being  iised,  to  July  1,  1983,  where 
EPA  determines  the  construction  of  the 
treatment  plant  cannot  be  completed  by 
July  1,  1977.  An  Industry  proposing  to  tie  In 
with  a  municipal  works  may  qualify  for  an 
extension  of  Its  1977  Industrial  requirement 
If,  within  60  days  after  the  municipality 
receives  its  extension,  the  Industry  enters 
Into  an  enforceable  contract  to  discharge  Its 
waste  into  the  completed  municipal  treat- 
ment works. 

Industries  may  receive  an  extension  of 
their  1977  requirement  up  to  July  1,  1979. 
where  the  administrator  determines  that 
best  practicable  control  technology  cannot 
be  completed  or  applied  by  July  1,  1977.  Also, 
an  Industry  which  received  a  research  grant 
to  develop  Innovative  technology  but  was 
unsuccessful  In  accomplishing  Its  research 
goal  may  receive  an  extension  of  Its  1977 
requirement  up  to  July  1,  1978,  or  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  necessary  construc- 
tion. 

Section  14  would  permit  biennial  submis- 
sion of  the  State  water  quality  Inventory 
report. 

Section  15  authorizes  hearings  on  pro- 
posed toxic  standards  within  six  months  of 
publication  and  permits  EPA  to  give  up  to 
a  three-year  extension  for  compliance  with 
final  toxic  standards  where  compliance 
within  one  year  would  be  technologically  In- 
feaslble. 

Section  16  of  the  bill  amends  section  404 
of  the  act.  Section  404  requires  a  permit  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  dis- 
charge of  dredged  or  fill  material  Into  any 
water  or  wetland  of  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 16  would  amend  404  by  limiting  the 
permit  requirement  to  navigable  water  and 
adjacent  wetlands.  Navigable  water  are  de- 
fined as  those  waters  which  are  presently 
used,  or  are  susceptible  to  use  In  their  present 
condition,  or  with  reasonable  Improvement, 
to  transport  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Section  16  also  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions :  The  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terials into  non-navigable  waters  and  wet- 
lands adjacent  to  them  Is  regulated  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  In  which  they  are  located  agree 
that  such  regulation  Is  needed  because  of 
the  ecological  and  environmental  Importance 
of  these  waters  and  wetlands. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  would  be  au- 
thorized to  Issue  general  permits  for  normal 
farming,  ranching,  sllvlcultural  activities; 
the  maintenance  of  structures  such  as  dykes, 
dams  and  levees,  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  farm  or,  stock  ponds,  or  Ir- 
rigation ditches  are  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirement for  a  permit. 

There  Is  a  similar  exemption  for  federally 
or  federally-assisted  projects  where  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  for  the  proj- 
ect has  been  submitted  to  Congress  In  con- 
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nection  with  the  authorization 
the  project. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army's 
Ity  over  wetlands  adjacent  to 
ters  and  over  any  fresh  water 
entirely   within  the   boundaries 
may  be  delegated  to  a  State  if 
the  authority,  responsibility 
to  exercise  the  authority,   and 
tlon  Is  found  to  be  In  the 

Section  16  also  makes  It 
substances  cannot  be  dlscharg^i 
navigable  waters  and  wetlands 
them  under  the  guise  that  It  l£ 
of  dredged  or  fill  material.  This 
consistent  with  existing  langua|e 
toxic  substances  as  contained 
(a)(6)  of  the  act. 

Section   17  provides  a  $6 
gency  fund  for  use  by  EPA 
situations  that  would  present 
Imminent  danger  to  public 

Section   18  provides  for  com ; 
review  of  EPA's  approval  of  a 
tlon  program,  and  of  EPA's  p 
effluent  guidelines  or  limitations 

Section  19  provides  for 
approval  of  administrative  rules 
tlons  by  resolution  of  either  "" 
gress. 

Section  20  provides  for  the 
He   written   statements   by 
that  have  a  financial  Interest 
that  are  regulated  or  funded  b 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Section  21  provides  for  a  stucjy 
pacts  of  the  Industrial  cost 
slon  of  the  act,  to  be  complet^ 
months  of  the  enactment  of  thli 


million  contln- 

emergency 

substantial  and 

healfc  or  welfare. 

of  appeals 

certlfica- 
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For  an   18  month-period 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
trial  cost  recovery  payments  ma;  ■ 

Section  22  provides  for 
the  city  of  Boston  for  certain 
structlng  a  correctional  f acllit  r 
city  conveys  land  for  a 
the  State,  and  the  State  convey: 
to  the  city. 

thle 


DE  L.ANEY, 


Se  late 


As  everyone   is  aware 
faced  with  an  unusual 
uation.  The  Rules  Committee 
tinguished  Chairman,  Jim 
graciously  reported  to  the 
which  will  allow  H.R.  3199 
porated  into  title  II  of 
H.R.  11.  The  committee 
rule,  because  we  felt  it  was 
allow  the  House  to  work  its 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  339  tc 
amendments  to  the  1972 
tlon  Control  Act.  The  rankijig 
member  of  the  committee, 
and  I  agree  that  the  House  o: 
atives  deserves  jiKt  as  mucl 
tion  as  the  other  body  on 
We  have  presented  our  position 
a  Dear  Colleague  letter  wh  ch 
like  to  include  at  this  poin; 
marks: 

A^an. 


urg(  ntly 


lest 


th! 


Dear  Colleague:  On  Tuesda  ' 
are    scheduled    to    bring 
amendments  to  the  Water 
Act.  contained  In  HJl.  3199,  to 
der  a  procedure  offering  the 
for  gaining  consideration  of 
tlon  by  the  Senate  in  Conferenc  ; 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  su  )port 
the  rule,  (2)  this  bill,  and  (3) 
tee's  efforts  to  counter  Senate 
pass    any    water   pollution 
ments  passed  by  the  House  th 

To  assert  the  will  of  the 
proach   Is  a  fully  Justified 
Senate's   action   in   adding 
construction  grant  authorizations 
cal  Public  Works  Jobs  bill 

Briefly  stated,  oiu-  approacl  l 
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4r  funding  of     H.R.  3199  considered  In  normal  fashion  imder 
an  open  rule  with  one  hour  of  debate — am- 
author-     pie  time  in  view  of  last  year's  debate  and  de- 
nkvlgable  wa-     clslve   vote   on   H.R.   9560,   94th   Congress — 
lake  located     and  upon  conclusion  of  action  on  the  bill 
of  a   State     have  it  combined  with  H.R.  11,  the  House- 
State  has     passed  Jobs  bill  In  a  single  package  for  Con- 
capability     ference. 
the  delega-        Most  Members  will  recall  that  the  similar 
Interest,     bill   passed  by  the   House   339-5   last  year, 
that  toxic     many  of  whose  principal  provisions  were  sup- 
Into  non-     ported    by    the    Environmental    Protection 
adjacent  to     Agency  and  the  National  Commission  on  Wa- 
a  discharge     ter  Quality,  was  taken  to  Conference  with 
provision  Is     the  Senate, 
regulating        with  the  Conference  In  disagreement  as 
ht  section  307     adjournment  neared.  House  conferees  were 
prepared  to  continue  negotiations  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  Senate  was  not.  This  created  the  sit- 
uation wherein  a  majority  of  states  will  ex- 
haust their  construction  grants  this  year. 

Also  left  unresolved  are  the  problems  of 
user-charge     requirements     burdening     our 
major  cities,  the  July  1,   1977  deadline  for 
municipal    secondary   treatment    of   sewage 
dls-     which  half  of  our  communities  can't  possibly 
and  regula-     meet,  the  section  404  controversy  over  wet- 
of  Con-      lands  vs.  the  threat  of  needless  over-regula- 
tion,   and   bureaucratic    mismanagement  of 
of  pub-     the   construction   grants   program   which  is 
employees     strangling  our  cleanup  efforts  In  red  tape. 
In  programs        H.R.  3199.  containing  amendments  to  ad- 
the  Federal     dress  these  and  other  problems,  such  as  the 
need  of  some  industries  for  case-by-case  ex- 
of  the  Im-     tension  of  their  July  1,   1977  deadline,  ur- 
ref  overy  provl-     gently  warrants  prompt  consideration  by  the 
within  12     House — and  Senate — on  Its  merits, 
section.  Yet  the  Senate,  in  full  knowledge  that  H.R. 

3199  was  being  expedited  this  year,  divorced 
water  pollution  funding  from  substantive 
program  atnendments. 

This  approach  exploits  the  strong  support 
for  the  latter  measure  as  well  as  the  plight 
of  communities  exhausting  their  construc- 
tion grant  funds.  But  if  this  package  is  en- 
acted, the  Senate  can  avoid  any  considera- 
tion of  Hovise  amendments  by  the  sim- 
ple procedure  of  falling  to  act  or  meet  the 
House  in  Conference. 

We  seek  not  to  force  our  will  upon  the 
Senate,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  reverse 
from  occtUTlng. 

Urgency  of  our  amendments  momentarily 
aside,  this  controversy  raises  the  basic  issue 
of  the  ability  of  the  House  to  deal  with  the 
Senate,  whether  House  committees  can  ex- 
ercise negotiating  parity  in  the  face  of  Sen- 
ate manipulation  of  unrelated  bills  or  titles. 
Our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
fully  recognized  this  problem  in  their  over- 
whelming vote  in  support  of  our  position  as 
reflected  in  the  rule.  We  urge  the  entire 
House  membership  to  concur  in  the  Interests 
of  the  widely  recognized  need  for  HJl.  3199. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  T.    (Bizz)    Johnson, 

Chairman. 
William  H.  Harsha, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  attempting  to 
impede  enactment  of  a  jobs  bill.  Indeed 
what  we  in  the  House  passed  was  just 
that,  a  jobs  bill.  What  we  got  back  was 
something  more.  The  other  body  has 
chosen  to  make  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  part  of 
the  conference,  but  on  their  terms.  Fail- 
ure to  pass  H.R.  3199  and  make  it  part 
of  the  conference  in  the  jobs  bill  means 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  effectively  precluded  from  address- 
ing important  amendments  to  Public  Law 
92-500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  before  the 

Rules  Committee,  I  am  optimistic  that  a 

compromise  can  be  worked  out  with  the 

Is  to  have    other  body  in  conference.  We  just  want 
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the  opportunity  to  go  to  conference  and 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a  House  position. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  pass 
HJR.  3199,  and  to  amend  H.R.  11  so  that 
when  the  House  and  Senate  meet  in  con- 
ference all  the  isues  will  be  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  may  re- 
call that  it  was  less  than  1  year  ago  that 
we  moved  to  pass  H.R.  9560,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments  of 
1976,  by  the  outstanding  vote  of  339  to  5. 
H.R.  9560  represented  the  output  of  con- 
tinuous investigation  and  monitoring  of 
the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Major  and  unprecedented  amend- 
ments to  the  act  had  been  enacted  in 
1972  in  the  form  of  Public  Law  92-500. 
These  amendments  included  strict  treat- 
ment requirements  for  municipalities 
and  industries  that  were  to  be  met  by 
July  1,  1977,  and  a  major  Federal  public 
works  program  in  the  form  of  $18  biJMon 
for  75  percent  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  municipal  treatment  works.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-500  was  the  product  of  more 
than  2  years  of  analysis  and  study  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  is  now  recognized 
as  a  landmark  piece  of  envirorunental 
legislation. 

I  remind  you  that  this  committee 
which  produced  Public  Law  92-500,  and 
which  today  brings  you  H.R.  3199,  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1977,  is  the  same  com- 
mittee which  in  1948  produced  the  first 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  Public  Law 
845  of  the  80th  Congress. 

We  have  demonstrated  conunitment 
to  cleaning  up  our  Nation's  waters  over 
almost  30  years — significantly  predating 
the  recent  emergency  of  the  so-called 
environmental  fad. 

Some  have  seen  fit  to  accuse  the  com- 
mitte  of  moving  to  weaken  the  Clean 
Water  Act — I  can  only  question  their 
understanding  and  the  depth  of  their 
newfound  commitment  to  the  complex- 
ity of  this  effort.  The  water  pollution 
control  program  cuts  across  all  sectors 
of  our  life — the  massive  construction 
grant  program,  the  treatment  require- 
ments for  industries  and  municipalities, 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  our 
waters  for  current  and  future  gener- 
ations— all  of  these  affect  us  as  a  nation 
in  terms  of  technology,  economic,  insti- 
tutional arrangements,  and  environ- 
mental impacts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Congress  calls 
for  a  thorough  study  and  assessment  of 
the  impacts  of  the  goals  and  require- 
ments of  the  1972  act.  We  recognized 
that  as  we  proceeded  toward  meeting  the 
1977  and  1983  requirements  of  the  act  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make  adjustments 
in  the  law — to  assure  that  our  pace  of 
environmental  cleanup  was  sure  and 
steady — and  did  not  result  in  unforeseen 
and  disruptive  economic  dislocations  and 
impossible  technological  demands  for 
which  there  was  no  solution. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  House 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  study 
conducted  by  nationally  recognized  ex- 
perts to  assess  the  1983  requirements  of 
the  Act.  In  fact,  the  House  felt  so 
strongly  of  the  need  for  the  study  that 
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it  provided  for  a  "trigger  mechanism" 
whereby  the  1983  requirements  could  not 
go  into  effect  until  the  Congress  received 
the  results  of  the  study  and  acted  affirm- 
atively on  the  1983  requirements.  Un- 
fortunately, in  conference  the  Senate  po- 
sition prevailed  and  the  House  provision 
for  a  study  was  retained,  but  the  "trig- 
ger mechanism"  was  abandoned,  leaving 
the  act  with  two  sets  of  requirements — 
one  for  July  1,  1977,  and  another,  more 
stringent  set,  for  July  1,  1983. 

Well,  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  Quality,  which  was  established  in 
Public  Law  92-500,  has  completed  its 
study  and  last  year  reported  its  results 
to  the  Congress.  The  Commission  was 
chaired  by  Vice  President  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller and  five  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, five  members  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  five  members 
of  the  public  sat  as  Commissioners. 

The  House  Commission  included  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  former  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  served  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Bizz 
Johnson,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  Jim  Wright,  and  Bill  Harsha 
who  is  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
committee's  interest  and  determination 
to  see  our  waters  restored. 

Unfortimately,  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations were  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee when  we  developed  H.R.  9560. 
However,  several  of  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  9560  were  subsequently  supported 
by  recommendations  in  the  Commission's 
report.  This  report  will  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  a  major  reassessment  of  the 
goals  and  requirements  of  the  act  later 
this  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  it  is  manda- 
tory that  we  move  ahead  with  needed  re- 
forms in  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram— reforms  that  have  come  to  the 
committee's  attention  through  extensive 
oversight  and  legislative  hearings  of  two 
separate  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Oversight  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Re- 
view under  the  excellent  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman 
Jim  Wright,  who  is  now  our  majority 
leader,  and  legislative  hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
chairing,  in  1975  and  1977. 

These  hearings  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  extensive  monitoring  of  the  act 
that  has  taken  place  since  1972.  The 
committee  has  regularly  conducted  field 
inspections  and  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  professional  organizations, 
industries,  environmental  organizations, 
and  representatives  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  which  has  the 
primary  responsibility  of  implementing 
the  act. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  H.R.  3199  is 
essentially  the  same  as  H.R.  9560,  with 
the  exception  of  some  technical  changes. 
H.R.  3199  is  a  well  thought-out  effort  to 
streamline  the  redtape  that  has  ham- 
pered the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
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gram— to  recognize  the  reality  of  impos- 
sible requirements  that  are  pitting  indus- 
try and  Government  together  instead  of 
aligning  them  side-by-side  as  partners. 
In  H.R.  3199  we  have  tried  to  give  the 
concept  of  a  partnership  among  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  industry  a  basis  in  reaUty, 
not  just  on  paper. 

H.R.  3199  includes  provisions  that  were 
recommended  and  endorsed  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  several 
provisions  which  were  included  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Water  Quality,  and  others 
which  were  developed  as  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  were  thoroughly  explored 
in  subcommittee  hearings. 

H.R.  3199  provides  $18,250,500,000  in 
authorizations.  In  addition  to  authoriz- 
ing $17  billion  for  three  years  for  the 
construction  grant  program,  authoriza- 
tions are  provided  for  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978  for  important  components  of 
the  water  pollution  control  effort,  such 
as:  Treatment  works  operator  training 
and  forecasting,  program  grants  to  State 
and  interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies,  training  grants   and  scholar- 
ships    for     undergraduate     education, 
grants   for   areawide   waste   treatment 
management    planning    processes,    the 
clean  lakes  program,  and  funds  for  EPA 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  imder 
the  act.  These  authorizations  are  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  H.R.  3199,  and  are 
realistic  estimates  of  the  minimum  levels 
of  funding  that  should  be  provided  for 
the  programs,  taking  into  account  cur- 
rent, actual  program    levels.  In  many 
cases  the  authorizations  are  more  than 
a  two-thirds  reduction  from  levels  previ- 
ously authorized.  This  was  done,  not  be- 
cause the  committee  considers  these  pro- 
grams to  be  of  a  lesser  priority,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  programs 
have  been  seriously  underfunded  since 
the  enactment  of  major  water  pollution 
control  legislation  in  1972  and  that  pro- 
gram increases  will  realistically  have  to 
occur  in  increments  over  time.  However, 
two  water  pollution  control  programs  for 
which  authorizations  were  not  reduced 
are  program  grants  to  State  and  inter- 
state water  pollution  control   agencies 
and  grants  for  areawide  waste  treatment 
management  planning.  The  State  grant 
program  is  the  only  source  of  assistance 
to  States  to  carry  out  their  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act   (Public  Law  92-500) — re- 
sponsibilities  which    were   significantly 
expanded  by  Federal  law  in  1972  to  in- 
clude intensive  water  pollution  control 
planning,    the    issuance   monitoring   of 
control  permits,  and  the  processing  of 
construction     grant     applications     for 
municipal  treatment  works. 

To  date  the  States  have  been  main- 
tained at  a  starvation  level  which  has 
drastically  handicapped  the  entire  water 
pollution  control  effort. 

Another  key  effort  is  the  areawide 
waste  treatment  management  and  plan- 
ning program  which  is  directed  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  ongoing,  pro- 
fessional planning  capability  at  the  local 
level.  Current  law  provides  100  percent 
initial  grants  with  subsequent  grants  up 


to  75  percent.  The  intent  is  to  progres- 
sively decrease  Federal  assistance  over 
time. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
however,  from  the  beginning  has  main- 
tained a  posture  of  one -shot  funding.  If 
there  is  only  one-shot  fimding  we  have 
effectively  bought  a  piece  of  paper  only — 
a  plan — not  a  continuing  local,  profes- 
sional planning  capability.  If  we  permit 
one-shot  funding,  we  abandon  our  own 
program.  The  President's  budget  request 
provides  only  $5  million  for  this  program 
In  1978.  H.R.  3199  would  authorize  $150 
million  for  this  program.  There  are 
more  than  150  planning  organizations 
underway,  others  are  awaiting  designa- 
tion. The  authorization  in  H.R.  3199  is 
the  minimum  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  the  program. 

The  authorizations  are  only  some  of 
the  important  provisions  In  the  bUL 
Other  provisions  which  will  cut  down  the 
red  tape  in  the  program  and  make  it  run 
more  effectively  include : 

A  case-by-case  extension  of  the  July  1, 
1977,  requirements  for  municipalities  up 
to  July  1,  1982,  or  where  special  tech- 
nology is  being  used,  to  July  1,  1983;  a 
case-by-case  extension  of  the  July  1. 
1977,  requirements  for  industries  up  to 
July  1, 1979; 

A  procedure  that  permits  the  combina- 
tion of  two  administrative  steps  for  a 
small  treatment  works  project; 

Permitting  the  use  of  ad  valorem  taxes 
to  meet  the  user  charge  requirements; 

The  State  certification  program  for 
construction  grants: 

Clarifying  the  definition  of  the  term 
"navigable  waters"  as  it  applies  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  dredge  and  fill  per- 
mit program.  This  language  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  Wright-Breaux 
amendment  which  was  contained  last 
year  in  H.R.  9560  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  by  the  House. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  is  not  insensitive  to 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  wetland 
areas.  Section  16  does  provide  a  mech- 
anism  for   the  protection   of  wetlands 
other  than  those  adjacent  to  navigable 
waters  where  protection  is  found  to  be 
needed,  while  also  recognizing  the  proper 
role   and   responsibility   of   the   States 
in  determining  the  need  for  protection. 
Moreover,  In  section  150  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1976  we 
took  a  significant  step  forward  in  restor- 
ing and  increasing  our  Nation's  wet- 
lands. That  section  authorizes  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  create  new  wetland  areas 
in    connection    with    the    dredging    of 
water  resources  projects.  Research  un- 
dertaken by  the  corps  has  shown  that 
wetland  areas  can  be  successfully  estab- 
lished and  section   150  will  allow  the 
results  of  that  research   to  be  imple- 
mented to  help  solve  the  problems  of  dis- 
posal of  dredged  materials  while  at  the 
same  time  creating  new  wetland  areas 
which  are  so  important  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  quality,  and  the  entire  food 
chain. 

I  take  a  moment  now  to  congratulate 
some  of  my  friends  whose  contributions 
were  vital  to  the  development  of  this 
legislation — to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
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Bisz 


and 
>f 


SE  f 


conunittee,  Congressman 
whose    strong    leadership 
wavered;    to    my    fellow 
Wright,   whose  creativity 
ship  during  the  last  session 
as  chairman  of  the 
Investigations  and  Review 
majority  leader  of  the  House, 
sary  groimdwork  and  set  a 
tion  for  this  legislation.  Also 
express  my  appreciation  to 
minority  member  of  the 
Harsha,  and  the  ranking 
bers  of  the  subcommittees 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Claus 
Cleveland,  for  their  splendljd 
tion  and  diUgent  efforts  to 
problems  and  to  develop 
tions. 

Mr.   Chairman,    in   my 
amendments  in  HJl.  3199  ar  •. 
If  we  are  to  cut  the  redtape 
eral  water  pollution  contro 
We  have  got  to  bring  this 
where  it  belongs — on  a 
among   the   Federal 
States,  cities,  and  industry.  N(  > 
can  afford  to  go  it  alone. 

H.R.  3199  is  an  excellent 
Islation  and  it  addresses 
need  resolution  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
like  to  insert  for  the  Record 
by-section  sununary  of  H.R. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Amendments  of  1977 


Johnson. 
has    never 
'4'exan,    Jim 
leader- 
Congress 
Subcoihmittee  on 
4nd  now  as 
laid  neces- 
(lear  direc- 
I  want  to 
ranking 
Mr. 
minbrity  mem- 
nvolved  In 
and  Mr. 
coopera- 
f  e^et  out  the 
solu- 


t  le 
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rea  oned 


opinion   the 
necessary 
the  Fed- 
program, 
iffort  back 
partnership  level 
the 
one  group 
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Goverr  ment, 


piece  of  leg- 
prob  ems  which 


poll  t 


I  would 
a  sec  tion - 
199: 

C  oNTROL  Act 


construe  tion 


lY 


BUthorlzatl  ons 


(Sectlon-by-Sectlon  Summary 

as  amended  and  reported  by  th< 

on    Public    Works    and 

March  24, 1977) 

Total      Cost:      $18,250,500,000 
$17,000,000,000    for    the 
program,  $5,000,000,000  for  flsca 
$6,000,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
and  1979.) 

Section  1:  The  Act  Is  to  be 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
menta  of  1977. 

Section  2:  Provides  a  general 
tion  for  fvmds  appropriated  for 
the  transition  quarter. 

Section  3:  Provides 

following  programs  for  fiscal 
1978 :  Manpower  Training  Gi 
and  $3  million.  Manpower 
million  and  $1  mUUon,  State  anc ; 
Agency  Grants — $100  million  anl 
Hon.  Scholarships — $6  million  anc 
Grants  to  Areawlde  Planning   ' 
million  and  $150  million.  Clean 
million  and  $60  million,  and 
Istratlon — $100   million    and 

Section  4:  Permits  a  grantee  to 
construction  grant  funds  tow 
systems  already  under 

Section  5:  Permits  the 
administrative  steps  for  a 
construction  grant  where  the  totj  1 
grant  would  not  exceed  $1,000,000 

Section  8:  Permits  the  use  of 
taxes  as  a  method  of  collectln 
and  maintenance  costs. 

Section  7:  Provides  an  allotment 
for  FY  1977  and  1978  < 
funds;  %  population,  y,  partla 
total  needs;  provides  an  allotmen 
for  funds  authorised  for  fiscal  ye^ 
beyond;  and  extends  for  one  year 
of  time  available  to  obligate 
authorized  construction  grant  f  unjls 

Section  8:  Extends  from  July 
July  1.  1973,  the  date  for 

reimbursement  grant:  and 

thorlzatlon  for  reimbursement 
$2,600,000,000  to  $2,950,000,000 


HJl.   3199 

Committee 

Trahsportatlon, 


yei.r 


Increa  les 
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Section  9:  Authorizes  $5  billion  for  FY 
1977,  $6  billion  for  FY  1978,  and  $6  billion  for 
FY  1979  for  construction  grants. 

Section  10:  Extends  100  percent  Federal 
grants  for  new  areawlde  planning  agencies 
until  October  1,  1977,  and  permits  subse- 
quent grants  of  up  to  75  % . 

Section  1 1 :  Makes  the  contract  authority 
for  grants  to  areawlde  planning  agencies 
subject  to  limitations  set  in  appropriations 
acts. 
Section  12 :  Creates  2  new  sections: 
New  Section  214:  State  Certification — Pro- 
vides for  State  delegation  of  review  of  cer- 
tain Federal  requirements  for  a  construction 
grant  award. 

New  Section  215:  Provides  for  State  deter- 
mination of  priority  among  categories  of 
treatment  works. 

New  Section  216:  Provides  that  materials 
and  supplies  used  in  construction  Federally- 
funded  municipal  treatment  works  must  be 
American-made.  The  Administrator  may 
grant  exemptions  to  this  provision  where  he 
determines  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  where  costs  would  be  unreasonably 
high. 

Section  13:  Authorizes  a  case-by-case  ex- 
tension of  the  1977  requirements  for  munici- 
palities to  July  1, 1982,  or,  if  innovative  tech- 
nology is  being  used,  to  July  1,  1983,  where 
EIPA  determines  that  construction  cannot  be 
completed  by  July  1,  1977.  Industry  propos- 
ing to  tie-in  with  a  municipal  works  may 
qualify  for  an  extension  of  the  1977  indus- 
trial requirement  If.  within  60  days  after 
the  municipality  receives  an  extension,  it 
enters  into  an  enforceable  contract  to  dis- 
charge into  the  completed  municipal  works. 
Authorizes  a  case-by-case  extension  of  the 
1977  requlrenaent  for  Industry,  up  to  July  1, 
1979,  where  EPA  determines  that  the  appli- 
cation of  best  practicable  control  technology 
cannot  be  completed  or  applied  by  July  1, 
1977. 

Also,  authorizes  an  extension  of  the  1977 
industrial  requirement  up  to  July  1,  1978, 
or  the  date  construction  can  be  completed, 
for  an  industry  that  received  a  research  and 
development  grant  for  new  technology  but 
was  unsuccessful  In  achieving  their  research 
goal. 

Section  14 :  Permits  biennial  submission  of 
the  State  water  quality  inventory  report. 

Section  15:  Authorizes  hearings  on  pro- 
posed toxic  standards  within  six  months  of 
publication  and  permits  EPA  to  give  up  to 
a  three  year  extension  for  compliance  with 
final  toxic  standards  where  compliance 
within  one  year  would  be  technologically 
Infeasible. 

Section  16:  Amends  section  404  concerning 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  permit  program  for 
dredged  or  fill  material.  Retain.-?  the  tradi- 
tional definition  of  navigable  waters,  minus 
the  historical  test,  but  adds  Corps'  regulatory 
authority  over  the  discharge  of  dredged  or 
fill  material  into  wetlands  adjacent  to  navi- 
gable waters  and  coastal  wetlands; 

Provides  for  the  regulation  of  such  dis- 
charges Into  other  non-navigable  waters  and 
wetland  areas  by  the  Corps  If  the  Corps  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the  areas 
are  located  agree  to  such  regulation  because 
of  their  environmental  Importance; 

Exempts  from  regulation  normal  farming 
and  sllvlcultural  activities  and  Federal  proj- 
ects where  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment cr  environmental  assessment  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  In  connection  with 
project  authorization  or  funding; 

Provides  for  delegation  to  a  State  of  the 
regulation  of  adjacent  wetlands  where  the 
State  meets  certain  requirements,  and  clari- 
fies the  authority  of  the  Corps  to  issue  gen- 
eral permits. 

It  also  provides  for  delegation  to  a  State 
under  the  same  conditions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army's  permit  authority  relating  to 


fresh  water  lakes  located  entirely  within  the 
bounds  of  a  State  under  sections  9,  10,  and 
13  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  and  under 
section  404. 

Clarifies  that  toxic  substances  cannot  be 
discharged  into  non-navigable  waters  and 
wetlands  adjacent  to  them  under  the  guise 
that  it  Is  a  discharge  of  dredged  or  fiU 
material. 

Section  17:  Provides  a  $5  million  contin- 
gency fund  for  use  by  EPA  In  handling  emer- 
gency situations  presenting  substantial  dan- 
ger to  public  health  or  welfare. 

Section  18:  Provides  for  Court  of  Appeals 
review  of  EPA's  approval  of  a  State  certifica- 
tion program  and  of  EPA's  effluent  guidelines 
or  limitations. 

Section  19 :  Provides  for  Congressional  dis- 
approval of  administrative  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

Section  20:  Provides  for  the  filing  of  public 
written  statements  of  EPA  employees  with  a 
financial  Interest  In  programs  regulated  or 
funded  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Section  21:  Provides  for  an  EPA  study  of 
the  efficiency  and  need  for  industrial  fo«;t 
recovery  within  12  months  after  enactment 
of  this  section;  provides  for  deferral  of  In- 
dustrial cost  recovery  pajmients  for  a  period 
of  18  months  after  enactment. 

Section  22:  Provides  for  reimbursement  of 
facility  construction  costs  to  Boston  where 
the  city  and  the  State  have  exchanged  land 
for  construction  sites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  just 
one  thing,  that  only  10  percent  of  the 
funds  have  been  expended  that  this  com- 
mittee brought  to  the  Members  in  the 
original  act.  We  want  to  clean  up  the 
waters,  and  we  want  to  cut  the  redtape. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  amendments,  and  particular- 
ly proposed  subsection  g.  which  would 
grant  the  EPA  authority  to  extend,  ca.se 
by  case,  the  June  30.  1977.  deadline  for 
installation  of  "best  practicable  tech- 
nology." 

As  we  are  aware.  Public  Law  92-500 
provided  for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Water  Quality,  estab- 
lished to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
effects  of  achieving  the  standards  and 
goals  called  for  in  the  act.  The  Commis- 
sion spent  3  years  and  $17  million  eval- 
uating the  program  and  the  act's  im- 
plementation, and  the  No.  1  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  that  we  authorize  EPA  to  grant 
extensions  of  time  for  compliance  on  a 
case-by -case  basis. 

In  my  own  district,  local  wastewater 
treatment  plants  which  discharge  into 
deep  water  outfalls  some  3  miles  from 
shore  are  forced  to  spend  countless  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Scientific  measurements 
and  monitoring  done  of  the  past  15  years 
by  several  eminent  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals have  illustrated  that  there  has 
been  no  adverse  environmental  effect. 
The  Southern  California  Coastal  Re- 
search Project,  whose  consulting  board 
is  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Issacs  of  the 
Scripps    Oceanographic    Institute,    has 
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contended  that  there  have  been  no  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  alone  is  faced 
with  a  cost  of  $200  to  $400  million  to  up- 
grade the  secondary  treatment,  com- 
pared to  an  expenditure  of  $30  million 
for  expanded  primary  treatment. 

We  have  for  too  long,  Mr.  Chairman, 
insisted  on  arbitrary  standards  in  many 
realms  before  we  knew  what  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  such  actions  would  be. 
I  think  It  Is  time  we  allow  some  discre- 
tion— and  I  have  no  fear  that  it  will  be 
very  limited  discretion  when  exercised 
by  EPA  officials— in  this  matter,  both 
municipally  and  Industrially. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  as  it  returns  some  sensibility 
to  the  review  of  standards,  in  which  we 
have  never  permitted  any  waiver  or  lee- 
way. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view 
of  the  colloquy  and  debate  that  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  this  House  during 
the  consideration  of  the  rule,  I  think  at 
this  time  I  should  reemphasize  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
said  relative  to  H.R.  11.  As  this  House 
knows,  this  House  passed  H.R.  11  with- 
out any  encumbrances  whatsoever.  It 
dealt  strictly  and  solely  with  the  jobs 
creation  and  public  works  construction 
program,  the  administration's  economic 
stimulus  package.  We  passed  that  ear- 
lier this  year  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  sent  it  over  to  the  other 
body.  The  other  body  then  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  tack  onto  that  bill  extran- 
eous matters  that  did  not  deal  with  that 
specific  subject  matter,  and  they  are  the 
ones  that  have  in  fact  created  this  sit- 
uation which  now  confronts  us,  not  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  It  requires  some 
rather  unique  parliamentary  procedure, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  the  kind  of 
rule  we  have,  because  if  the  conferees 
on  the  House  side  were  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  with  only  that 
section  pertaining  to  water  pollution 
control  that  dealt  with  construction 
grants,  then  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  we  could  not  consider  changes 
in  the  substantive  law  which  the  House 
considers  necessary  and  which  the  array 
of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee alluded  to  day  after  day. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  work,  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  as  much  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucracy as  possible,  and  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  funds  out  to  the  States  so 
that  they  can  more  expeditiously  start 
construction  of  the  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities,  this  committee  has 
brought  before  the  House  H.R.  3199. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  do  just  that.  It 
is  designed  to  restrict  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucracy. 

For  example,  we  provide  in  here  for  a 
construction  grant  program  where  the 
grant  does  not  exceed  $1  million,  that  a 
combination  of  the  design  and  construc- 
tion grants  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  there- 
fore doing  away  with  unnecessary  red- 
tape. 
As  Members  know  the  Environmental 


Protection  Agency  requires  three  steps 
to  a  construction  grant.  They  require  a 
feasibility  study  first  to  get  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  project.  Then  after 
that  appplication  is  approved  and  the 
grant  is  approved,  the  commimity  must 
come  back  with  a  second  application, 
setting  forth  the  design  and  a  detailed 
plan  of  that  project.  First  the  State  has 
to  approve  it,  and  then  the  region  has 
to  approve  It.  and  then  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Washington  office 
has  to  approve  it,  and  then  the  second 
step  grant  awarded.  Then  after  that  is 
done,  the  community  has  to  come  back 
with  a  third  step  application  which  is 
the  step  for  the  actual  construction  of 
the  project,  which  has  to  go  through 
the  same  series  of  reviews  and  approvals 
and  comes  back  to  Washington,  and 
then  if  that  is  approved  the  third  step 
grant  is  awarded. 

Many  of  the  grant  applications  in 
this  country  are  of  $1  million  or  less,  so 
in  order  to  help  the  communities  over- 
come the  burden  of  this  tremendous 
workload  and  the  tremendous  amoimt  of 
redtape,  we  have  consolidated  these  steps, 
so  that  after  the  feasibility  study  or 
step  1  grant,  the  EPA  may  award  a 
grant  for  steps  2  and  3  at  the  same  time 
on  just  one  application. 

Second,  there  are  many  communities 
of  the  Members  who  represent  large 
communities,  and  they  use  an  ad  valorem 
tax  in  order  to  assess  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  waste  treat- 
ment plant.  EPA  first  permitted  this 
procedure.  Then  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  said:  "No.  you  cannot  do  that." 
As  a  result  the  EPA  is  holding  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  that 
should  be  passed  over  to  these  communi- 
ties to  complete  their  projects  and  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  cleaning  up  the 
streams  of  the  country,  but  because  they 
do  not  actually  charge  a  specific  user 
charge  for  each  and  every  household  for 
each  and  every  plant  that  discharges  into 
that  facility,  the  EPA  is  holding  up  the 
money. 

Many  communities,  particularly  the 
large  ones,  came  Into  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  and 
testified  to  the  inordinate  cost  and  the 
inordinate  billing  process  and  the  Inordi- 
nate burdensome  work  that  would  be 
entailed  if  they  had  to  install  meters  for 
each  and  every  user.  The  communities 
of  Los  Angeles  testified  they  would  have 
to  Install  over  1.2  million  specific  in- 
dividual meters  to  have  a  user  tax  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  their 
waste  water  treatment  facilities  and  that 
particular  fact  in  Itself  would  create  an 
additional  cost  to  that  community  of 
some  $2  billion. 

This  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  waste 
water  treatment  program.  Therefore,  we 
have  made  it  possible  imder  H.R.  3199 
to  use  an  ad  valorem  tax  but  at  the  same 
time  requiring  that  those  municipalities 
that  use  ad  valorem  must  insure  that 
each  user  pays  their  proportionate  share 
and  which  may  include  a  surcharge  de- 
pending upon  the  volume  and  amoimt 
and  characteristics  of  the  discharge  they 
put  Into  the  waste  water  treatment 
plant,  so  that  everybody  that  Is  using 
the  facilities  of  the  publicly  owned  waste 


water  treatment  facilities  will  In  turn 
pay  their  proportionate  and  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  operating  those  facilities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  that  merit  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor  there  is  one 
provision  that  I  do  not  agree  with.  ITiat 
Is  section  404. 1  think  it  is  far  too  broad. 
I  think  it  permits  the  pollution  of  our 
wetlands.  I  think  it  is  a  step  backwards 
in  this  effort  to  clean  up  the  waterways 
of  the  country;  however.  I  happen  to  be 
in  the  minority  in  that  particular  case. 
The  full  committee  did  not  see  it  as  I  see 
it;  but  under  the  provisions  of  section 
404  that  is  written  In  the  bill,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  substantiated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  that  almost  98  percent  of  the 
streamways  of  this  country  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  permit  section  as  it  is 
written  in  section  16  of  this  bill  and  al- 
most 80  percent  of  the  wetlands  and 
swamps  would  likewise  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  too  many 
years  d^rading  and  destroying  the  wet- 
lands of  this  country  to  ever  be  able  to 
return  them  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  were.  We  have  destroyed  already 
about  40  percent  of  the  wetlands  of  this 
Nation  in  the  last  15  or  20  years.  We  have 
destroyed  an  additional  16,000  to  18,000 
acres  of  wetlands  by  dredging  and  filling 
processes.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  get 
about  the  task  of  protecting  these  wet- 
lands and  waterways  of  the  coimtry,  we 
have  to  have  a  more  stringent  permit 
section  than  allowed  in  section  16. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
comments  on  section  16.  I  Join  with  my 
colleague  In  his  strong  concern  over 
what  section  16  will,  in  fact,  do  to  the 
section  404  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  we  as  a 
House  would  delete  that  section  16  or 
modify  it  to  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  and 
myself,  so  that  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  we  can  have  those 
noncontroversial  provisions  and  we  can 
act  quickly  to  get  this  legislation  out 
with  the  necessary  money,  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  very  valuable  wet- 
lands. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
this  contribution.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's sincere  interest  in  this  and  the 
gentleman's  efforts  to  amend  the  bill  in 
the  committee.  Unfortunately,  neither 
one  of  us  were  successful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
this  is  a  most  important  section  of  the 
bill,  section  16.  and  while  it  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  that  I  would  like  to  see 
in  the  legislation,  there  are  many  other 
redeeming  factors  in  this  bill  that  I  think 
are  very  worthwhile  If  we  are  to  get 
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about  the  problem  of  clean^ 
waterways,  particularly  the 
certification.   Here  again, 
number  of  processes  in  the 
cleaning  up  the  water  and 
quality  standards  that  requirejper 
plications  and  grant 
have  to  be  processed,  not 
local  level,  but  at  the  State 
the  regional  level  and  at 
level.  In  an  effort  to  eliminate 
duplication  as  we  can,  we  ha 
State  certification  program 
in  my  judgment,  go  a  long 
expediting  the  ultimate  objective 
are  all  concerned  with,  that  k 
ing  up  of  the  waterways; 
does  that  State  certificatior 
many  of  the  duplications 
racy  that  we  are  constantly 
with,  but  in  my  judgment  it 
number  of  safeguards  to 
plan  goes  forward  as  the  authors 
the  Congress  would  envision 

We  have,  first,  put  in  here 
ment  that  public  hearings  be 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Istrator  when  he  determines 
is  able  to  do  these  things 
overview  of  all  the  Federal 
The  EPA  must  first  determiile 
State  has  the  capability.  th( 
bility  and  the  authority  to 
tlons  that  are  set  forth  in  this 
provision. 

In  addition  to  the  public 
requirement  we  have  provide^ 
cial  review  of  certification, 
think  there  are  ample  protectibns 
for  the  public  and  for  thos 
concerned  about  water  pollution 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption 
bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr. 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  5 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr 
tainly  would  be  remiss  in  my 
I  did  not  refer  to  the  extre^iely 
tive  leadership,  that  has 
the  Public  Works   and 
Committee  by  the  distinguished 
man  of  that  committee,  the 
from  California,  (Mr.  Johnso^i 
the  distinguished  ohairman 
committee    on    Water 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mv. 
They  both  have  not  only  beer 
cooperative  and  fair  to  the 
but  they  have  maintained 
teres ts  of  the  committee,  they 
firm   in  protecting  the 
the  House  and  I  think  have 
mendous  job  toward  gettin 
task  of  cleaning  up  the  resoufces 
coimtry. 

Likewise  Mr.  Chairman, 
minority  of  the  subcommittee 
SEN,  has  likewise  made  a  ma 
bution  toward  this  issue  of  cl  !an 
and  has   provided  exceptioi^l 
ship  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN, 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
bill  contains  urgently  needei 
to  the  Federal  Water  Polluti  >n 
Act.  It  meets  the  immediat( 
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up  our     our  water  pollution  control  effort.  It  is 
of  State     intended  to  do  those  things  which  must 
be  done  now! 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
California,  Bizz  Johnson,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  as 
well  as  my  hard  working  colleague  from 
Texas,  Ray  Roberts,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

I  do  appreciate  also  the  leadership 
provided  by  my  most  articulate  friend 
and  colleague  Bill  Harsha  of  Ohio.  He 
has  been  a  source  of  major  assistance. 
Even  though  I  support  H.R.  3199  be- 
cause it  meets  our  immediate  needs,  two 
sections  give  me  concern. 

I  have  particular  reservations  on  the 
amendment  to  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  set  forth 
in  section  16  of  H.R.  3199.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  later. 

Second,  the  provision  on  determina- 
tion of  priority  in  section   12  of  H.R. 
3199  requires  clarification.  This  provision 
does    not   preclude   EPA   from    setting 
guidelines  for  the  proper  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.  It  simply  prohibits  the 
Administrator  from  promulgating  regu- 
lations which  have  the  effect  of  preclud- 
ing the  inclusion  of  certain  categories  of 
construction.  While  cost  effectiveness  and 
value  engineering  criteria  must  still  be 
tjearing  re-     followed,  EPA  cannot  preclude  the  inclu- 
for  judi-     sion  of  collector  sewers  or  correction  of 
so  that  I     combined  sewer  overflow,  for  example, 
in  here        As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
who  are     Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  I  can 
abate-     testify  that  with  the  exceptions  I  noted, 
this  is  an  urgently  needed  piece  of  legis- 
of  this     lation  and  one  which  merits  immediate 
action  by  this  body.  This  need  has  been 
Chairman,     repeatedly  exhibited  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  oflBcials  as  well  as  those  regu- 
,  will  the     lated  by  the  act.  Our  water  pollution 
control  effort  needs  H.R.  3199. 
to  the        The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  was  Intended  to  serve  as  an  incen- 
I  cer-     tive  for  industrial  dischargers  to  par- 
remarks  if     ticipate  in  municipal  systems.  We  sought 
effec-     to  minimize  the  number  of  discharges,  to 
afforded     benefit  from  the  better  management  and 
control  available  at  regional  facilities  and 
to  benefit  from  the  economics  of  scale. 
We  provided  this  incentive  In  a  nimiber 
of  ways  including  reduced  requirements 
and  long-term  interest-free  loans.  Un- 
fortunately, the  implementation  of  the 
pretreatment    requirements    of    section 
307 fb>    of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  by  the  Enviroimiental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  been  grossly  deficient. 
As  we  point  out  on  page  18  of  our  reiwrt, 
the  "failure  of  EPA  to  promulgate  pre- 
treatment  standards    is    disappointing. 
The  content  of  pretreatment  regulations 
should  weigh  heavily  on  the  decision  of 
industrial  point  sources  to  participate  in 
ranking     municipal  systems.  It  is  expected,  there- 
Mr.  Clatj-     fore,  that  the  EPA  will  make  every  ef- 
or  contrl-     fort  to  promulgate  required  regulations 
waters     at  the  earliest  time.  Major  emphasis  must 
leader-     be  and  is  expected  to  be  given  to  this 

problem." 
Chair-        New  section  301  (g)  (4) ,  which  is  added 
3199.  This     by  section  13  of  H.R.  3199.  provides  a 
revisions     fiu1;her  Incentive  to  participate  in  re- 
Control     gional  systems.  It  recognizes  the  desira- 
needs  of     bility  of  having  industrial  participation 
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in  municipal  systems  by  allowing  time 
modifications  of  the  requirements  for  in- 
dustrial discharges  If  they  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  section. 

This  provision  could  result  in  mischief 
if  not  carefully  implemented.  For  an  in- 
dustry to  receive  a  time  modification, 
there  must  be  an  enforceable  contract. 
Obviously,  a  contract  is  not  enforceable 
if  it  is  Illusory  and  there  is  not  good 
assurance  that  the  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  will  be  constructed. 

Before  granting  time  modifications  to 
publicly  owned  treatment  works,  I  ex- 
pect that  there  will  In  each  case  be  an 
evaluation  of  viable  alternative  waste- 
water treatment  technologies.  Specifi- 
cally Included  should  be  an  analysis  of 
chemical  treatment  technology  as  a  cost- 
effective  method  for  the  separation  of 
solids  and  liquids  by  coagulation,  fioccu- 
lation  and  sludge  conditioning.  Presently, 
available  chemical  treatment  technology 
will  allow  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  in  many  areas  to  meet  secondary 
treatment  at  current  funding  levels. 

Ocean  discharges  of  primary  treat- 
ment eflBuents  from  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  is  addressed  carefully  on 
pages  16  and  17  of  our  committee  report. 
One  comment  should  be  made  to  clarify 
any  misunderstandings.  Treatment  of 
industrial  effluents  in  accordance  with 
pretreatment  standards  will  remove 
many  of  the  materials  which  may  be 
toxic  to  ocean  life.  Thus,  a  decision  to 
utilize  ocean  outfalls  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 13  as  explained  in  the  committee  re- 
port is  not  intended  to  be  a  basis  for  re- 
ducing the  level  of  pretreatment.  We 
believe  our  position  Is  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  ocean  environment;  thus 
pretreatment  standards  apply  for  dis- 
charges into  all  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works. 

Section  9  of  H.R.  3199  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  $5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  $6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
$6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1979  for  grants 
for  the  construction  of  publicly  owned 
treatment  works.  All  should  recognize 
that  these  new  authorizations  are  in  fur- 
therance of  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
fimd  fully  the  grant  program  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  treatment 
works.  This  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  water  pollution  control  program  and 
it  Is  recognized  that  it  will  require  con- 
tinued assurance  of  congressional  intent 
to  bring  all  municipalities  up  to  the  nec- 
essary levels.  State  and  local  ofBcials 
should  recognize  this  added  SI 7  billion 
as  assurance  of  a  continued  Federal 
grant  program  until  the  time  all  treat- 
ment works  meet  the  requirements. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  3199  provides  that 
the  Administrator  may,  after  approval 
of  a  step  1  facility  plan  which  contains 
estimates  of  the  cost  to  complete  the  pro- 
ject, award  a  single  grant  for  step  2, 
design,  and  step  3,  construction,  com- 
bined in  a  single  application,  where  the 
total  cost  of  steps  2  and  3  for  this  grant 
would  not  exceed  $1  million.  Roughly  a 
f  urth  to  a  third  of  all  projects  nation- 
wide would  fall  within  the  $1  million 
combined  ceiling,  and  would  include  com- 
plete systems  for  small  conmiunitles 
newly  instituting  treatment  or  replacing 
old  facilites,  as  well  as  extension  of  exist- 
ing systems  in  larger  communities.  This 
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procedure  will  speed  up  the  construction 
program  and  will  reduce  costly  delays 
and  redtape. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
should  recognize  that  projects  can  be 
segmented  to  allow  orderly  construction 
with  allotments  for  each  fiscal  year.  The 
provision  of  section  203(d)  of  the  act,  as 
amended,  make  this  clear.  However,  it  is 
clearly  not  intended  that  section  5  of 
H.R.  3199  serve  as  an  incentive  to  seg- 
ment projects  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  combine  steps  2  and  3.  The 
qualitative  evaluation  and  consideration 
obtained  by  going  through  steps  2  and  3 
may  be  necessary  for  thorough  review  of 
larger  projects. 

Section  404 — I  hesitate  to  leap  into 
this  but  I  am  concerned  by  the  amend- 
ment to  section  404  of  Public  Law  92-500. 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  which  is  incorp- 
orated as  Section  16  of  H.R.  3199. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  expanded 
regulatory  authority  results  from  a 
March  27,  1975  decision  by  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  directed  the  corps  to  expand  the 
404  program  to  all  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Previously  the  corps  was  applying 
section  404  to  waters  which  were  used  in 
the  past,  are  presently  used,  or  could  be 
used  with  reasonable  improvement,  to 
transport  interstate  commerce. 

This  court  decision  forced  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  administratively  define 
"waters  of  the  United  States"  as  well  as 
what  activities  would  be  regulated.  On 
May  6,  1975,  draft  regulations  were  pub- 
lished and  on  July  26,  1975,  "interim- 
final"  regulations  were  promulgated. 
These  regulations  extend  in  three  phases 
the  Army  Engineers'  authority  to  control 
dredge  and  fill  operations.  Phase  I, 
effective  July  25,  1975,  covers  traditional 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  continguous  or  adjacent  wetlands. 
Phase  II,  effective  July  1,  1976,  expanded 
the  corps'  permit  program  into  primary 
tributaries  of  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  lakes,  and  the  contiguous 
or  adjacent  wetlands.  After  July  1,  1977, 
the  corps  will  exercise  its  section  404 
authority  over  all  waters  of  the  United 
States,  administratively  defined  as  a 
stream  with  5  cubic  feet  per  second  flow. 

It  is  important  that  we  affirm  the 
corps'  administrative  exemptions  in 
order  that  the  program  be  rationalized — 
this  I  think  everyone  agrees.  The  extent 
of  jurisdiction  Is  another  matter.  While 
I  support  a  moratorium  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  phase  HI  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  regulations,  I  will  support  the 
Wright  amendment  as  a  vehicle  to  get 
to  conference.  I  believe  we  should  leave 
for  the  conference  with  the  other  body 
the  ultimate  determination  over  the 
corps'  jurisdiction. 

Section  6  which  amends  the  "user 
charge"  provisions  of  the  act  recognizes 
the  onerous  and  unfair  burden  which 
would  be  imposed  if  water  or  sewage 
meters  had  to  be  installed  for  every 
residence.  Thus,  section  6  is  intended  to 
rectify  this  for  residences  in  eligible 
municipalities. 

Industrial  and  other  classes  of  signif- 
icant waste  users  must  pay  their  pro- 
portionate share.  If  ad  valorem  taxes 
are  utilized  to  collect  user  charges,  a 


system  of  surcharges  will  be  required 
to  Insure  that  residential  customers  do 
not  subsidize  industrial  or  other  classes 
and  that  each  industry  source  pays  its 
fair  share  based  upon  voliune,  strength, 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

There  should  be  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship between  the  level  of  user  charge 
income  and  the  cost  of  collecting  user 
charges.  Further,  the  system  to  correct 
inaccuracies  in  charges  based  upon  ad 
valorem  taxes,  high  or  low,  should  result 
in  a  clear  recognition  by  the  users  of 
water  of  the  cost  of  treating  their  waste 
in  order  that  they  will  factor  this  into 
their  overall  business  decisionmaking. 
The  system  of  surcharges  will  impose 
upon  industry  the  full  cost  of  the  treat- 
ment of  their  waste  and  should  operate 
in  an  incentive  to  reduce  treatment 
requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  State  certification,  which  I 
have  long  supported  as  one  of  the  early 
cosponsors  and  which  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  merits  of  H.R.  3199. 

This  is  a  badly  needed  reform  and  one 
which  stands  the  best  chance  of  any  sin- 
gle provision  considered  since  enactment 
of  Public  Law  92-500  of  enabling  that  act 
to  deliver — to  make  performance  live  up 
to  its  promise. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  It 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  in  my  own  State 
of  California  as  well  as  the  Federal  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Russell  Train,  the  previ- 
ous Administrator  of  EPA,  has  cited  the 
performance  and  capabilities  of  my  own 
State's  agency  as  an  argument  in  support 
of  State  certification. 

This  is  a  limited  and  carefully  drafted 
provision,  an  optional  alternative  to  the 
current  procedure  followed  by  EPA  and 
the  States,  and  is  focused  directly  on 
problems  that  have  swamped  the  con- 
struction grants  program  since  its  in- 
ception. 

It  will  mean  more  State  responsibility, 
more  State  authority,  stronger  State 
agencies,  and  better  State  performance 
in  assuring  that  the  construction  grants 
program  is  subject  to  strengthened  man- 
agement by  increasing  numbers  of  qual- 
ified personnel. 

This  provision  had  its  inception  in 
oversight  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Review  more  than 
2  years  ago,  when  tlie  main  concern  was 
failure  to  get  the  funds  out  to  the  States 
and  into  construction.  Those  concerns 
are  equally  valid  today  in  terms  of  get- 
ting projects  underway  and  accelerating 
achievement  of  the  clean  water  goals 
of  the  1972  act. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  other  bene- 
fits, however,  represented  by  its  impact 
on  jobs.  Getting  this  construction  pro- 
gram on  track  will  mean  jobs  in  the  con- 
struction of  facilities.  But  more  than 
that,  It  will  mean  jobs  in  other  types  of 
construction  in  countless  commimities 
where  housing  and  business  and  indus- 
trial development  have  been  impeded  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities.  Beyond 
this  it  will  mean  permanent  jobs  in  areas 
where  unemployment  is  high. 

For  all  that,  we  are  not  telling  EPA 
to  close  its  eyes  and  shovel  out  the 
money.  On  the  contrary.  State  certifica- 


tion will  meet  the  increasingly  recog- 
nized need  to  strengthen  management 
over  the  program,  whose  $6  billion  an- 
nual authorization  level  exceeds  inter- 
state highway  construction.  It  will  pro- 
vide greatly  strengthened  staffs  at  the 
State  level,  familiar  v.-ith  applicant  com- 
munities and  their  problems  and  needs, 
familiar  with  the  public  officials  involved 
and  with  the  consultants  and  contrac- 
tors involved  In  the  process. 

Under  State  certification,  2  percent  of 
a  State's  construction  grant  allotment 
would  be  reserved,  and  upon  approval 
of  the  Administrator  would  be  obligated 
and  available  imtil  expended.  In  specific 
terms,  this  would  mean  that  a  State  like 
California  could  make  an  application 
identifying  the  staffing  levels  and  activi- 
ties to  be  performed  on  a  group  of  proj- 
ects initiated  during  a  given  year,  some 
of  which  would  take  years  to  complete. 
This  would  be  analogous  to  plans,  speci- 
fication and  estimated  in  construction 
terms.  Approval  plus  a  statement  of  in- 
tent by  the  States  would  constitute  an 
obligation  of  fimds,  assuring  their  avail- 
ability to  support  the  needed  manpower 
to  perform  all  activities  necessary 
to  meet  certification  responsibilities 
throughout  the  life  of  the  projects 
Involved. 

For  these  reasons.  State  certification 
has  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  en- 
vironmental groups  in  California,  State 
water  pollution  control  administrators 
in  at  least  48  of  the  50  States,  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures,  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Federation  and  other 
organizations,  the  National  Commission 
on  Water  Quality,  and  nearly  140  House 
cosponsors. 

This  is  an  outstanding  measure  re- 
fiecting  credit  on  its  author,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  the  principal 
cosponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  strong  bi- 
partisan majority  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  and  the  full  com- 
mittee responsible  for  bringing  it  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body  to 
support  H.R.  3199.  It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  go  to  conference  with  the  other 
body  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  fiu-ther  item 
to  address  during  our  recent  hearings  on 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  I  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tions of  various  witnesses  regarding: 
First,  the  use  of  innovative  technology  in 
our  municipal  waste-water  treatment 
program;  and  second,  the  necessity  of 
providing  incentives  to  municipalities  to 
utilize  new  innovative  technologies  and 
land  treatment. 

Land  treatment  Is  not  new.  Land  treat- 
ment, perhaps,  is  not  even  innovative 
anjTnore.  Land  treatment,  in  fact,  is 
utilized  in  dozens  and  dozens  of  facili- 
ties around  the  country.  However,  land 
treatment  in  my  opinion  is  not  utilized 
at  the  level  it  should  and  could. 

At  one  time  there  were  significant  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  utilize  new  and 
special  technology.  When  Congress 
amended  the  act  of  1972,  the  net  result 
was  to  increase  the  grant  level  to  75 
percent  for  all  new  treatment  works  con- 
struction from  the  then  existing  30-  to 
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55 -percent     level,     thereby 
the  20-  to  45-percent 
tive  to  utilize  new  technology 
cial  incentive  is  no  longer 
ipalities  and  their  consultant 
tant  to  take  engineering  risks. 

I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill 
change  this  by  amending 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
additional    12  '72  -percent 
treatment  works  owners  anc 
to  utilize  new  technology  and 
ment.  In  addition,  study  of 
techniques  would  be  a 
engineering  review.  I 
ing  my  amendment  in  H.R 
did  not  because  I  believe 
was  needed  on  my  part. 

I  will  introduce  my  bUl  as 
have  resolved  H.R.  3199  and  I 
increased  energies  to  my  bil 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
the  "mid-course  correction" 
At  this  time  I  ask  for  and  w 
ciate  any  comments  or 
any  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
lieve  my  bUl  is  important 
with  your  help  it  can  be 
sert  in  the  Record  at  this 
ot  my  bill  so  that  you  may 
able  for  review  and  comment 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
Subsection  (g)  (2)  of  section  201 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Ac 
1281)    Is  amened  by  striking 
the  end  of  subparagraph   (A); 
the  period  at  the  end  of 
and  Inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
adding  a  new  subparagraph  "(C) 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)    demonstrated    new    and 
wastewater  treatment  processes, 
and  equipment.  Including  but 
land     treatment     and     new     or 
methods  of  Joint  treatment  sy 
nlclpal  and  Industrial  waste,  havi 
studied  and  evaluated  by  the 
Ing  Into  account  and  allowing  tc 
practicable  the  more  efficient 
and  resources. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  Section 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1282)  Is  amended 
••(1)"  Immediately  after  "(a)" 
sertlng  a  new  paragraph  "(2)"  at 
subsection  202(a)  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
for  that  part  of  a  treatment 
methods,  processes,  techniques 
ment  meeting  the  requirements 
graph  201(g)  (2)  (C)  shall  be  87% 
of  the  cost  of  construction 
proved  by  the  Administrator) ." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section 
Act   (33  U.S.C.  1314)   Is  amended 
the  following  new  subparagraph  ' 
end  thereof: 

"(3)  The  Administrator,  after 
with  appropriate  Federal  and 
and  other  Interested  persons, 
within  180  days  after  enactment 
section  guidelines  for  Identlfylni; 
uatlng    demonstrated    new    and 
wastewater  treatment  processes, 
and  equipment  under  section  201 

(d)  Section  206  of  such  Act 
1285)    Is  amendeed  by  adding 
section  "(c)"  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)   Not  to  exceed  2 
fxmds  alloted  to  a  State  under 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  used 
Ing   grants   for   construction   of 
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works  from  76  percentum  to  87  V^  percentvmi 
pursuant  to  section  202  (a)  (2) ." 

I  do  not  wish  to  set  up  another  road- 
block in  the  already  difficult  path  from 
application  to  grant  to  construction. 
There  are  too  many  roadblocks  now.  I  am 
considering  making  my  bill  serve  as  an 
encouragement  rather  than  a  require- 
ment. This  could  be  done  by  combining 
my  bill  with  section  201(f)  which  re- 
quires the  administrator  to  "encourage 
waste  treatment  management  which 
combines  'open  space'  and  recreational 
considerations  with  such  management." 
Just  as  I  solicit  comments  from  my 
colleague  I  also  solicit  comments  from 
the  engineering  and  construction  profes- 
sions as  well  as  representatives  of  local 
governments  and  the  environmental 
organizations. 

Proper  preparation  and  review  now 
by  all  concerned  will  lead  to  better  use 
of  our  construction  grant  dollars. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
here  today  to  face  a  very  diflBcult  decision 
regarding  H.R.  3199,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1977.  Over  a  month  ago  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  cosponsored  legislation 
to  extend  the  deadline  for  the  construc- 
tion grants  program.  This  extension  is 
extremely  Important  to  Connecticut — not 
to  mention  Delaware,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  District  of  Columbia — to 
prevent  the  potential  loss  of  up  to  $700 
million  in  water  pollution  control  funds. 
Connecticut  alone  could  lose  up  to  $140 
million  unless  Congress  acts  to  extend 
the  deadline  today.  However,  I  feel  like 
Pandora  when  she  opened  the  famous 
box.  Our  simple  1-year  extension  has 
been  incori>orated  into  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments,  and 
I  am  forced  to  vote  for  some  very  good 
provisions  along  with  a  very  bad  one — 
to  drastically  restrict  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  authority  to  regulate  dredg- 
ing and  filling  in  the  Nation's  nonnavi- 
gable  waterways  and  wetlands. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  many  of  the 
other  important  provisions  in  this  bill. 
I  strongly  support  the  State  certification 
program,  which  would  allow  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency — EPA — to  give 
State  agencies  the  authority  to  approve 
Federal  construction  grants  for  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  facilities.  This  pro- 
vision would  certainly  speed  up  a  too-slow 
approval  process  for  grant  applications 
and  accelerate  achievement  of  our  clear 
water  goals.  I  also  support  case-by-case 
extensions  for  municipalities  and  indus- 
tries to  comply  with  the  July  1977  dead- 
line for  installing  water  cleanup  equip- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  Nation's  mu- 
nicipalities and  15  percent  of  its  indus- 
tries will  not  meet  this  deadline,  a  time 
extension  appears  very  reasonable.  EPA 
considers  7.5  percent  of  all  industrial  dis- 
chargers to  have  been  acting  in  bad  faith. 
While  it  seems  unfair  to  penalize  those 
industrial  polluters  that  have  worked 
hard  to  meet  the  deadline,  It  would  also 


be  unfair  to  penalize  those  who  have 
worked  hard  yet  failed.  Also,  many  of 
the  municipalities  have  missed  the  dead- 
line for  perfectly  legitimate  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  impoundment 
of  construction  grant  funds  during  the 
Nixon  administration  and  excessive  bu- 
reaucratic redtape. 

While  offering  short-term  advan- 
tages, I  have  long-range  objections  to  the 
provision  permitting  municipalities  to 
use  ad  valorem  taxes  to  recoup  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs  of  federally 
financed  sewage  plants.  After  all,  muni- 
cipalities should  be  permitted  to  select 
the  revenue  system  most  appropriate  to 
them.  However,  this  is  a  step  backward. 
The  users  fee  presently  in  use  requires 
the  allocation  of  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  based  on  the  actual  use  of 
the  sewage  treatment  system  in  hopes  of 
encouraging  water  conservation  and 
waste  water  reduction.  While  I  support 
this  approach,  it  would  be  a  costly  hard- 
ship for  many  municipalities.  Under  this 
new  provision,  property  taxes  could  be 
used  if  the  EPA  determined  that  the  tax 
system  would  result  in  proportional  dis- 
tribution of  costs  among  user  classes  ac- 
cording to  class  use,  and  a  surcharge  for 
industrial  users  could  be  employed  to 
insure  proportional  shares. 

These  provisions,  along  with  many  of 
the  others  crowded  into  this  legislation, 
I  support  today.  However,  I  am  now 
faced  with  the  eternal  problem  of  weigh- 
ing the  good  against  the  bad.  While 
there  is  only  one  provision  in  this  leg- 
islation to  which  I  strongly  object,  its 
weight  is  almost  equivalent  to  those  re- 
maining. The  Corp  of  Engineers'  au- 
thority over  dredging  and  filling,  estab- 
lished in  section  404  of  the  1972  law, 
currently  covers  the  "waters  of  the 
United  States."  Section  16  of  H.R.  3199 
would  restrict  this  authority  to  commer- 
cially navigable  waters,  adjacent  wet- 
lands, and  coastal  wetlands.  While  ex- 
cessive and  burdensome  regulation 
should  be  prevented.  I  believe  this  goes 
too  far.  According  to  the  EPA,  98  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  stream  miles  and 
80  percent  of  its  swamps  and  marsh- 
lands would  be  excluded  from  regulation 
under  this  provision.  This  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  navigable  and  non- 
navigable,  as  a  Federal  court  has  held, 
does  not  reflect  the  environmental  tru- 
ism that  water  is  water,  wherever  It  Is. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  State  regulation 
Is  preferable  to  Federal  regulation,  and 
my  State  has  effective  statutes  which 
regulate  wetlands,  both  coastal  and  in- 
land. However,  Connecticut  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  majority  of  States 
have  weak  environmental  protection 
programs,  and  delegating  ttie  corps' 
program  to  State  agencies  would  leave 
too  much  of  the  Nation's  wetlands  sub- 
ject to  uncoordinated,  unplanned,  and 
destructive  development.  While  Con- 
necticut can  take  assurance  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  very  good  program.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  failure 
of  one  State  to  adequately  regulate  Its 
water  resources  will  adversely  affect  the 
resources  of  other  States. 

The  wetlands  are  the  most  vital  and 
productive  part  of  the  aquatic  ecosystem. 
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Estuaries  and  mangrove  swamps  are  the 
breeding  ground  for  an  estimated  70  per- 
cent of  marine  life,  and  would  be  exempt 
from  protection  under  this  provision. 
These  fecimd  waters  also  support  a  ma- 
jority of  aquatic  life  fished  and  eaten  by 
us,  and  consumed  by  other  forms  of  ma- 
rine life.  Each  marsh  area  is  fragile  in 
nature,  and  unique  in  character  because 
each  has  its  own,  peculiar  biota.  Nature 
takes  as  long  as  5,000  years  to  develop 
the  flora  and  fauna  in  these  small  eco- 
systems, and  uncontrolled  dumping  of 
waste  and  chemicals,  filling  with  dirt, 
commercial  developing,  or  dredging  pre- 
sents an  invasion  against  which  wet- 
lands have  no  evolved  defense. 

Limiting  the  definition  of  wetlands  to 
navigable  waterways  would  have  severe 
implications  on  efforts  to  keep  our  pres- 
ent wetlands  intact,  as  evidenced  by  the 
loss  of  over  50  million  acres  of  wetlands 
since  the  Nation's  formation,  with  a  6 
million  acre  loss  occurring  in  the  last 
20  years.  In  an  attempt  to  rectify  this 
situation,  an  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered by  Congressman  William  Harsha 
and  Congressman  James  Cleveland, 
which  attempts  to  restore  much  of  the 
corps'  regulatory  authority. 

I  strongly  support  the  Cleveland-Har- 
sha  amendment  to  restore  the  broader 
definition  of  waters  and  wetlands  now  in 
the  law.  The  amendment  would  exempt 
virtually  all  routine  agricultural  and 
ranching  activities  from  permit  require- 
ments, thus  avoiding  needless  regulation. 
While  the  amendment  would  authorize 
general  permits,  this  would  apply  only 
to  practices  having  minimal  environ- 
mental impacts,  such  as  construction  of 
logging  roads  and  homebuilding.  Also,  it 
calls  for  a  study  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  corps'  program  could  be  delegated 
to  the  State  agencies,  which  is  a  positive 
and  safe  step  toward  the  State  regula- 
tion. 

As  if  the  substantive  issues  were  not 
difBcult  enough,  I  am  also  faced  with  a 
complicated  rule  that  would  permit 
House  conferees  to  consider  H.R.  3199 
with  the  public  works  jobs  bill  (H.R.  11) . 
I  object  to  this  unnecessarily  complex 
political  manuever  which  has  as  its  ob- 
vious goal  to  put  the  House  in  an  ex- 
treme position  In  hopes  of  a  more  rea- 
sonable conference  version.  Failing  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  controversial 
wetlands  proposals  so  that  a  more  rea- 
sonable conference  compromise  might 
emerge  Is  a  gross  abdication  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. I  resent  the  use  of  this 
"wait  and  see"  approach,  and  I  will  not 
support  a  rule  that  permits  the  consid- 
eration of  a  short-term  economic  stimu- 
lus measure  with  a  long-term  community 
planning  program.  The  House  decision 
to  consider  these  proposals  separately 
has  sound  substantive  justification  which 
water  pollution  politics  cannot  overcome. 
Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  behalf  of  H.R.  3199,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  The  act  addresses  a  num- 
ber of  serious  problems  that  have  arisen 


with  the  basic  act  since  its  inception  in 
1972.  Most  immediately  pressing  is  the 
fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  tlie  Nation's 
municipalities  are  currently  subject  to 
a  deadline  for  the  installation  of  second- 
ary sewage  treatment  facilities  which 
they  cannot  meet.  In  Mimiesota,  well 
over  half  the  municipalities  find  them- 
selves in  this  position,  as,  of  course,  do 
all  the  industries  which  are  hooked  up 
to  their  treatment  facilities. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  to  extend  the  current  July 
1,  1977,  deadline,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
up  to  July  1,  1982,  in  most  instances. 
Rather  than  totally  denying  some  11,000 
municipal  units,  the  opportunity  to  avail 
themselves  of  wastewater  treatment 
fimds,  these  provisions  would  recognize 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  thousands 
of  diverse  units  of  Government  In  com- 
plying with  inflexible  Federal  deadlines. 
I  fail  to  appreciate  the  arguments  of 
those  who  argue  that  such  an  extension 
penalizes  communities  which  have  com- 
pleted their  facilities  on  a  timely  basis. 
If  the  benefits  of  a  pure  water  supply  are 
all  that  they  are  claimed  to  be  by  sup- 
porters of  strong  Federal  pollution  con- 
trol action,  then  I  would  think  that  com- 
munities which  have  completed  their 
work  on  time  would  receive  benefits  from 
that  fact  alone.  Rather  than  being  ex- 
posed for  longer  lengths  of  time  to  Im- 
pure water  supplies,  they  are  already  able 
to  enjoy  cleaner  water. 

Two  other  important  provisions  of 
H.R.  3199  represent  to  me  healthy  exer- 
cises in  federalism,  restoring  greater  au- 
thority to  the  States  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  In  neither  instance,  In  my 
opinion,  will  the  overriding  objective  of 
the  act — clean  water — be  jeopardized. 
First,  the  bill  establishes  a  program  for 
State  certification  of  project  applications 
which  give  to  the  States  authority  to 
administer  requirements  for  facility 
grants.  Although  I  might  prefer  giving 
the  States  an  even  greater  role  in  admin- 
istering grants  made  to  their  own  com- 
mimities,  section  12  of  this  act  at  least 
indicates  an  appreciation  for  the  fact 
that  the  States  may  be  able  to  operate 
these  programs  more  efficiently,  more  ex- 
peditiously, and  with  more  attention  to 
the  Important  environmental  and  engi- 
neering details  which  must  be  considered 
on  each  project.  Safeguards  exist  which 
insure  that  all  State  agencies  to  which 
certification  responsibilities  are  dele- 
gated win  be  willing  and  prepared  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  this  act. 

Second,  and  probably  the  most  con- 
troversial part  of  this  bill,  is  section  16 
which  amends  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Section  404 
is  a  perfect  example  of  single-minded 
Federal  courts  Interpreting  the  provi- 
sions of  legislation  In  a  manner  which 
completely  distorts  the  intentions  of 
Congress.  As  curently  understood,  sec- 
tion 404  requires  a  permit  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  whenever  discharges 
of  dredged  or  fill  material  are  made  into 
any  water  or  wetland  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  corps  has  made  several 
controversial  efforts  to  limit  the  appar- 
ently unlimited  scope  of  this  authority, 
the  fact  remains  that,  until  now,  this  has 
been  a  decision  that  has  been  left  In  the 


hands  of  the  corps.  Without  questioning 
the  judgment  of  the  corps — a  position 
which  I  daresay  many  opponents  of  sec- 
tion 16  would  not  agree  with  on  ansrthing 
other  than  section  16 — I  do  not  believe 
that  a  matter  as  important  to  as  many 
people  as  section  404  should  be  left  en- 
tirely to  executive  discretion. 

Section  16  of  this  act  would  limit  the 
corps'  permit  requirements  to  navigable 
waters,  excluding  those  which  have  been 
considered  such  purely  through  historic 
use.  Many  agricultural  activities  would 
be  totally  exempted  from  the  provision 
regardless  of  where  they  occurred,  while 
most  project  maintenance  activities 
would  be  entitled  to  a  similar  exemption. 
Where  the  Governor  of  a  State  and  the 
corps  are  In  agreement,  the  permit  pro- 
gram would  be  authorized  to  protect 
even  nonnavigable  waters  of  unusual  en- 
vironmental value.  What  this  section  wUI 
do  simply  is  to  restore  the  corps  progrsim 
to  its  proper  limits,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  focus  limited  resources  in  areas 
where  they  can  do  the  most  good.  In 
the  midst  of  some  tens  of  thousands  of 
permits  annually,  and  jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibilities which  cover  virtually  every 
brook  and  stream  in  the  coimtry,  It  Is 
very  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  basic  ob- 
jectives with  which  the  corps  Is 
charged — clean  and  pure  water.  At  far 
less  cost,  with  far  less  manpower,  and 
with  far  less  Interference  in  Individual 
and  local  activities,  I  believe  that  section 
16  permits  the  corps  to  carry  on  this 
basic  objective  without  being  weighed 
down  with  the  trivia  with  which  they 
have  been  burdened  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  has 
to  be  a  greater  recognition  of  the  role 
that  States  and  local  communities  must 
play  in  the  national  effort  to  secure  a 
cleaner  environment.  H.R.  3199  Is  a  first 
step  in  that  direction,  and  attempts  to 
place  important  responsibilities  on  local 
imits  of  government.  While  critics  of 
this  approach  have  considered  it  a  cop- 
out  by  Washington  and  indicative  of  a 
declining  commitment  to  a  healthy  en- 
V'lronment,  I  believe  that  it  represents 
the  opposite.  It  finally  represents  an  ap- 
preciation that  our  environmental  ob- 
jectives are  so  great  that  we  cannot  fully 
entrust  them  to  Washington. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3199. 

As  has  been  evidenced  thus  far  by  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation,  there  is  a  lot  at  stake 
here  today — and  It  bears  emphasis. 

First  of  all,  major  Improvements  and 
clarifications  in  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  are  at  stake,  including  State 
certification  reforms,  mxmicipal  time  ex- 
tensions, accelerated  processing  of  small 
projects,  the  use  of  ad  valorem  tax  sys- 
tems, and,  a  clarification  of  section  404. 
The  local  public  works  jobs  bill  Is  at 
stake,  with  $4  billion  in  additional  funds 
for  community  projects  hanging  In  the 
balance. 

But  in  the  long  run,  perhaps  the  most 
important  thiiig  at  stake  here  today  Is 
the  very  integrity  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  and  our  ability 
and  equitably  with  the  oth^r 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appro 
this  legislation  was  dictate^ 
yet  unexplainable  position 
body  in  refusing  to  even 
amendments  contained  in 
lution  control  bill.  The 
resulting  in  the  House  bill 
adopted  by  this  body  by  the 
Ing  vote  of  339  to  5.  dying  ir 
moments  of  the  session, 
and  fairly  treated  in  previou; 
it  is  important  to  note 
again,  the  other  body  is 
hold  one  bill  hostage  to 
the  undeniable  support  for 
lution  control  bill  in  the 
documented  in  last  year's 
tory. 

Unless  the  House  asserts 
and  aggressively  defends  the 
House  to  have  its  measures 
the  Senate,  we  shall  be 
ing  second  fiddle  to  the 
determination  of  the  other 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
to  emphasize  an  observatior 
lier  that  the  distinguished 
both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  urged  that  the 
to  conference  alone, 
the  additional  water 
authorizations  tacked  on  in 
but  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Environmentil 
declined.  Why?  Because 
curity  of  holding  the  jobs  bill 
could  not  proceed  to  ignore 
of  the  House  and  force 
dollars  in  water  pollution 
down  our  throats  without 
ing  for  a  moment  the 
ments  contained  in  HJl.  319 

As  a  member  of  the 
Economic  Development,  I  am 
ious   to  have  the   $4   bllliou 
adopted  so  that  the 
Nation  can  begin  to  reap 
benefits.  There  will  be  tho^ 
argue   wrongfully   that   thli 
jeopardizes  the  jobs  bill,  bu 
is  that  imless  we  are 
sertlng  the  integrity  of  the 
the   communities   of   ovu- 
never  see  one  red  cent  of  jobs 

I  fully  suK>ort  this 
must  stand  firm  now,  or  we 
be  subjected  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  other 
disregard  of  the  sense  of  the 

For  this  reason,  I  urge 
bill. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairm4n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  jjleld  to  the 
genUeman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  section  12  of  H.R.  J 199,  which 
seeks  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  to  any  municip  il  procure- 
ment contract  for  the  constr  iction  of  a 
treatment  works  where  Pe<  eral  con- 
struction grant  f  imds  are  use<  . 

The  language  of  section  12  follows  the 
language  of  the  buy  Amerii  an  provi- 
sion of  the  public  works  jobs  b  11,  H.R.  11, 
as  it  was  perfected  and  appro  ^ed  by  this 
body  not  long  ago.  The  secti<  n  specifies 
that  no  grant  is  to  be  made  f  ( (r  the  con- 
struction   of    treatment    works    unless 
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American  materials  or  products  made 
substantially  from  American  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  are  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  treatment 
works. 

The  section  recognizes  that  in  some 
situations  exceptions  from  the  general 
buy  American  requirement  may  be  nec- 
essary. Where  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
determines  that  enforcement  of  the  buy 
American  provision  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest  or  that  costs  would  be  un- 
reasonable, the  provision  shall  not  apply. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  buy 
American  provision  is  to  insure  that  the 
general  taxpayer  gets  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  $18.2  billion  we  plan  to 
spend  through  the  Federal  construction 
grant  program  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  At  the  same  time  these  funds  are 
put  to  work  to  clean  up  our  water  quality, 
they  can  be  used  to  bring  relief  to  the 
Nation's  unemployed. 

With  more  than  7  million  people— 7.3 
percent — out  of  work  and  looking  for 
jobs,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  strengthen  our 
domestic  economy.  Limiting  the  use  of 
construction  grant  funds  to  within  the 
United  States  will  have  a  major  stimulus 
effect,  creating  meaningful,  long-term 
jobs  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  relief  to  those  who  long  to  re- 
join the  ranks  of  the  employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  12  is  one  of  the 
many  favorable  provisions  of  H.R.  3199 
which  makes  this  legislation  deserving  of 
swift  approval.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3199  without  the  addition  of 
weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
first  to  thank  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  their  patience,  and  in  particular  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. I  have  taken  the  floor  many  times 
on  very  controversial  issues  to  oppose 
positions  taken  by  the  Committee,  and 
so  often  we  find  ourselves  locked  in 
battle.  I  hope  we  all  recognize  that  the 
battie  is  one  of  issues  and  not  person- 
alities. 

I  stood  in  this  well  a  few  moments  ago 
to  oppose  the  rule.  I  believed  that  the 
rule  was  not  a  good  one,  but  that  rule 
passed  overwhelmingly.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  that  occurred  is  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  not  aware  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  some  sections  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  refer  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
a  letter  that  was  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  dated  March  24  from 
Mr.  Doiiglas  M.  Costle,  who  is  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA.  He  expresses  in  the 
last  2  paragraphs  of  that  letter  his 
strong  concern  and  the  concern  of  the 
administration  that  we  are  bringing  this 
bill  forward  today  with  substantive 
changes  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  He  suggests  clearly  that  what  we 
should  have  in  this  legislation  Is  simply 
the  authorizations  for  fimding. 

Second,  I  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  just  last  week,  on 
March  31.  If  I  may,  I  will  quote  from 


just  the  final  paragraph  of  that  editorial, 
which  is  entitled:  "War  Over  the  Wet- 
lands— Again."  The  editorial  says  as 
follows : 

Both  sides  ought  to  back  oflf.  The  public 
works  bill  needs  to  be  wrapped  up  rapidly, 
because  every  delay  will  push  more  of  the 
actual  spending  Into  next  year,  when  such 
an  economic  stlmxilus  could  be  ill-timed.  The 
wetlands,  on  the  other  hand,  can  wait  a  little 
while.  The  need  to  extend  the  water  pol- 
lution grant  program  should  be  enough  In- 
centive for  both  houses  to  consider  the  clean 
water  Issues  on  their  own  merits  later  this 
spring.  Right  now,  the  two  committees 
shoiild  agree  to  a  truce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  and  in  the  amend- 
ing process,  we  will  either  delete  section 
16  or  amend  it  substantially.  By  doing 
so,  we  can  provide  that  truce  atmosphere 
so  that  when  we  go  to  conference  on 
H.R.  11,  we  can  stand  firm  on  some  very 
Important  provisions  of  H.R.  3199  other 
than  section  16. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
later  In  the  day  which  amends  section 
404,  but  which  is  much  more  environ- 
mentally acceptable  than  section  16  of 
HJi.  3199. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3199. 
I  compliment  our  chairman,  Bizz 
Johnson,  and  my  fellow  members  of  the 
committee,  Ray  Roberts,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Bill  Harsha,  and  Don  Clausen,  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  subcommittee,  respectively.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard,  for  several 
years  now,  to  develop  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  are  necessary  to  keep  its  require- 
ments meaningful  and  enforceable. 

I  especially  lend  my  support  to  that 
portion  of  section  13  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  a  case-by-case  extension  of 
the  July  1,  1977,  treatment  requirements 
for  municipalities. 

When  the  1977  requirement  was  estab- 
lished In  1972,  with  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  92-500,  Congress  provided  for 
75  percent  Federal  grants  to  assist  mu- 
nicipalities In  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment works.  We  expanded  the  elements 
of  a  treatment  works  system  that  are  eli- 
gible for  grant  assistance;  and  we  pro- 
vided a  total  3-year  authorization  of  $18 
billion  to  help  municipalities  meet  this 
requirement.  We  expected  to  see  this  ma- 
jor public  works  program  going  full 
speed  In  a  matter  of  months.  But,  what 
we  actually  did  see  was  a  Presidential 
impoundment  of  $9  billion  of  the  author- 
ized funds  and  a  bureaucratic  maze  of 
paper  that  would  defy  the  skills  of  the 
best  laboratory  rat  looking  for  cheese. 
The  net  result  is  that  50  percent  of  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  will  not  be 
In  compliance  with  the  1977  require- 
ments on  July  1.  We  are  talking  about 
no  less  than  11,000  separate  facilities  not 
in  compliance.  This  means  that  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  population  will  be 
served  by  wastewater  treatment  facili- 
ties which  meet  the  deadline,  princi- 
pally because  a  number  of  large  cities 
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will  not  have  sufficient  time  to  complete 
needed  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  local 
elected  oflBcials  in  jeopardy,  thousands  of 
industries  which  would  reasonably  be 
discharging  their  waste  into  a  municipal 
plant  rather  than  going  It  alone,  will  also 
be  In  jeopardy.  This  Is  especially  dis- 
couraging because  a  major  objective  of 
the  act  Is  to  encourage,  not  discourage, 
the  development  of  regional  treatment 
works. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the  com- 
mittee developed  section  13  of  H.R.  3199 
which  amends  section  301  of  Public  Law 
92-500,  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
grant  extensions  of  the  1977  requirement 
up  to  July  1,  1982,  or  if  Innovative  tech- 
nology is  being  used,  up  to  July  1,  1983. 

Section  13  provides  that  time  modifi- 
cations shall  not  be  granted  unless  there 
is  an  approved  compliance  schedule. 
These  compliance  schedules  are  to  be 
part  of  any  permit  issued  under  section 
402,  and  violation  of  any  conditions  in 
the  schedule  would  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment under  section  309  of  the  act. 

Since  1972,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  need  to  require 
secondary  treatment  at  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  which  discharge  into 
the  ocean.  Many  cities  have  argued  that 
removal  of  dissolved  oxygen  and  sus- 
pended solids — the  major  pollutants  ad- 
dressed in  EPA's  secondary  treatment 
regulations — are  not  an  Important  con- 
cern In  marine  waters  and  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  money  to  require  secondary 
treatment  of  ocean  discharges. 

In  making  time  extensions  under  this 
section.  It  is  expected  that  where  appro- 
priate treatment  works  which  discharge 
into  the  ocean  waters,  the  territorial 
seas,  or  the  contiguous  zone  will  be 
granted  extensions. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  municipali- 
ties or  regions  such  as  Seattle,  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  southern  California  re- 
gions, such  as  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
have  already  made  extensive  studies 
which  may  provide  most  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  data  necessary  to  grant  exten- 
sions. Also  parts  of  certain  other  open 
waters  such  as  Puget  Sound  and  Cook 
Inlet  have  dispersion  characteristics  sim- 
ilar to  ocean  outfalls  which  permit  effec- 
tive dispersion  of  waste  waters  from  mu- 
nicipal treatment  works. 

In  the  case  of  municipal  ocean  outfalls, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  make  planning 
grants  which  would  be  used  to  make  the 
environmental  assessments  necessary  to 
determine  the  need  for  secondary  treat- 
ment. These  studies  and  evaluations 
should  be  thorough  and  should  include 
the  determination  of  treatment  alterna- 
tives and  the  environmental  effects  of 
these  alternatives. 

Any  time  extension  granted  to  mimlcl- 
palities  that  have  ocean  outfalls  or  are 
planning  or  considering  ocean  outfalls 
should  be  reflected  In  a  compliance 
schedule  that  will  include  a  final  date 
for  installation  of  secondary  treatment. 

INDUSTRIAL   TIE-INS 
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For  municipal  ocean  discharges,  as 
well  as  all  other  municipal  dischargers 
section  13  of  H.R.  3199  only  postpones 


the  secondary  treatment  requirement;  it 
does  not  eliminate  it.  It  will  be  up  to 
Congress  to  consider  whether  the  re- 
quirement should  be  changed,  depending 
upon  what  evidence  Is  developed  by  the 
envlrorunental  studies,  operating  expe- 
rience, and  research,  development  and 
demonstration  programs. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  problem 
of  municipalities  that  cannot  meet  the 
1977  requirement  and  the  problem  of 
ocean-discharging  municipalities  that 
may  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  case  for  not 
applying  secondary  treatment,  section  13 
addresses  the  question  of  point  sources 
which  will  tie-in  with  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works.  Section  13  provides 
that  any  point  source  which  has  an  en- 
forceable contract  to  participate  in  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  1977  requirements 
for  industry  until  the  date  the  treatment 
works  itself  is  required  to  meet  its  1977 
requirements. 

In  order  for  an  Industry  to  be  eligible 
for  a  time  extension  under  this  section, 
the  enforceable  contract  must  be  in  ef- 
fect no  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
the  treatment  works  receives  Its  time 
extension. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  Public  Law  92- 
500  is  the  encouragement  of  Industrial 
dischargers  to  participate  in  publicly 
owned  treatment  works.  These  provisions 
in  section  13  are  intended  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  EPA  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  Industrial  participation  In 
publicly  owned  treatment  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  13  Is  vital  to 
maintaining  Public  Law  92-500  as  a 
realistic  and  enforceable  law 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  section  13  of 
H.R.  3199  which  authorizes  extensions  of 
time  to  those  municipalities  and  indus- 
tries that  wUl  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
1977  requirements  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  these  are  not  blanket  ex- 
tensions; rather,  they  are  Intended  to  be 
granted  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
discharges  have  made  good  faith  efforts 
to  meet  the  1977  requirements  but  have 
not.  Included  would  be  those  municipal- 
ities that  have  not  received  the  requisite 
Federal  funding  necessary  to  construct 
the  facilities  to  upgrade  the  treatment  of 
their  waste  water  to  the  1977  standards 
as  well  as  through  industries  that  have 
exercised  their  right  to  challenge  effluent 
standards  promulgated  by  the  EPA  In  the 
courts.  I  believe  all  wiU  agree  that  It  Is 
only  fair  not  to  penalize  those  that  have 
exercised  their  constitutional  rights. 

I  have  also  vigorously  supported  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  bill  which  defers  the  re- 
payment of  the  industrial  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities.  Current  Information 
indicates  that  the  law  as  currentiy 
drafted  may  be  discouraging  Industry 
participation  in  public  systems.  This  Is 
not  the  Intent.  I  think  the  study  author- 
ized by  section  21  wiU  bring  before  the 
Congress  the  answers  we  need  to  insure 
that  the  law  is  doing  what  we  intended- 
cleaning  up  our  waters  in  an  equitable 
manner. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 


I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentieman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cleveland)  . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommltee  on  Investigations 
and  Review,  I  take  pride  in  the. fact  that 
at  least  three  key  provisions  of  H.R 
3199  emerged  from  investigations  of  that 
subcommittee  into  the  operations  of  the 
clean  water  program. 

In  saying  that,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
Clausen)  for  supporting  these  measures 
along  with  other  urgently  needed  amend- 
ments in  the  committee  bills  in  the  94th 
Congress  as  well  as  the  95th. 

The  particular  amendments  I  refer  to 
are  State  certification  reforms  to  the 
construction  grants  program,  accelerated 
processing  of  grants  for  small  projects 
costing  a  million  dollars  or  less,  and  use 
of  ad  valorem  tax  systems  to  levy  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs  of  sewage 
treatment  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  the 
product  of  any  contemplative  exercise  in 
abstract  reasoning  on  the  part  of  those 
who  write  the  laws  or  the  regulations 
to  carry  them  out. 

Resulting  from  extensive  investigative 
hearings  foUowed  by  legislative  hearings 
they  represent  priority  provisions  in  the 
minds  of  those  In  our  States  and  locali- 
ties with  the  duty  and  responsibility  to 
see  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-500 
carried  out,  translated  from  concept  into 
construction. 

It  is  significant  to  point  out  in  that 
connection  that  those  same  agencies  and 
their  organizations  who  contributed  so 
much  to  shaping  H.R.  3199  regard  Its 
enactment  provisions  equally  important 
as  funding. 

Perhaps  the  highest  priority  among 
them  is  State  certification,  which  is  in- 
tended to  speed  up  approval  of  construc- 
tion projects,  to  get  the  dollars  out  clean- 
ing up  the  water  and  creating  jobs, 
strengthening  environmental  and  fiscal 
management  of  the  program  at  all  levels 
of  government,  saving  Federal  and  local 
tax  dollars. 

The  first  principal  product  of  investi- 
gative hearings  in  early  1974  was  intro- 
duced by  myself  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Majority  Leader  Jm  Wright,  then 
chairman  of  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee. Briefly,  It  Is  intended  to 
strengthen  the  authority,  responsibility, 
and  funding  of  State  agencies  in  admin- 
istering the  day-to-day  operation  of  con- 
struction grants  program. 

This  provision,  contained  in  section  12 
of  H.R.  3199,  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  allow  qualifying  States 
to  certify  compliance  with  a  number  of 
requirements  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
eligible  project  applications. 

States  choosing  to  participate  could  use 
up  to  2  percent  of  their  construction 
grant  allocations  to  strengthen  the  ca- 
pabilities of  their  water  pollution  control 
agencies  so  as  to  equip  themselves  to 
fulfill  this  function. 
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Law  92-500.  The  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  imposing  on  cities  and 
towns  the  need  to  set  up  a  costly  system 
of  metering  and  bookkeeping  which 
might  prove  more  costly  to  install  and 
administer  than  it  would  yield  in  rev- 
enue. 

Equity  would  be  assured  by  a  require- 
ment that  there  be  proportionality  be- 
tween classes  of  users,  and  within  classes 
of  industrial  users.  Surcharges  would  be 
added  to  assure  that  each  industrial  user 
pays  his  fair  share  of  municipal  treat- 
ment of  discharge  on  the  basis  of  volume, 
strength,  and  other  factors. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word 
about  section  16  of  the  bill  which  in  its 
present  form  I  object  to.  In  additional 
views  to  the  report  on  H.R.  3199,  Mr. 
Hruska  and  I  address  the  issue  which  I 
will  ask  to  have  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

ADDmoNAL  Views  op  Hon.  William  H. 
Harsha  and  Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland 
We  strongly  support  H.B.  3199  because 
most  of  Its  principal  provisions  do  those 
things  for  the  clean  water  program  which 
must  be  done  now.  Including  several  meas- 
lu-es  we  have  personally  worked  to  develop 
and  reflne  over  the  past  two  to  three  years. 
The  same  unfortunately  cannot  be  said  of 
section  16  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  protect 
the  Nation's  streams  and  wetlands. 

Our  concern  Is  that  section  16  of  H.R.  3199 
goes  too  far  In  cvirblng  the  regulatory  juris- 
diction of  the  corps  by  a  major  redefinition 
of  navigable  waters  with  the  result  that,  ac- 
cording to  "the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  98  percent  of  stream  miles  and  80 
percent  of  swamps  and  marshlands  would  be 
excluded  from  Federal  protection.  We  believe 
the  Congress  and  the  country  agree  that  the 
environmental  values  which  these  represent 
must  be  preserved  against  Irretrievable  loss. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  mindful  of  the 
justifiable  concern  of  farming,  ranching,  for- 
estry and  other  interests  that — In  an  era  of 
one-sided  environmental  emphasis  com- 
pounded by  bureaucratic  heavy-handed- 
ness — their  lawful  and  legitimate  activities 
may  be  subjected  to  needless  Intrusion  of 
government. 

Accordingly,  we  have  taken  the  lead  In 
offering,  on  the  floor  last  year  and  in  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  this  year,  a 
compromise  which  we  are  convinced  meets 
the  dual  objectives  of  wetlands  protection 
and  regulatory  restraint. 

Rather  than  curb  the  corps'  regulatory 
Jurisdiction,  we  would  instead  apply  a  two- 
fold approach  strongly  supported  by  envir- 
onmental groups  and  the  previous  admlnt"- 
tration,  and  wholy  consistent  with  the  con- 
cerns of  those  fearing  overregulatlon.  This 
procedure  would  exempt  by  statute  virtually 
all  agricultural  operations  by  straight  ex- 
emption of  a  list  of  specific  activities  from 
any  requirement  for  any  permit  whatsoever. 
Other  practices  having  minimal  environ- 
mental Impact — such  as  road  culverting  in 
connection  with  logging  operations  and  some 
home-building  activities — would  be  covered 
by  general  permits  Issued  in  blanket  terms 
by  the  corps  with  no  individual  application 
procedure  required. 

With  permit-Issuing  workload  thus  re- 
duced, corps  personnel  would  be  freed  to 
concentrate  on  expediting  the  processing  of 
individual  permits  where  necessary. 

We  reject  the  argument  that  no  amend- 
ment to  section  404  Is  warranted,  an  argu- 
ment based  on  the  dubious  assumption  that 
the  regulatory  program  being  phased  in  bv 
the  corps  is  working  well.  The  third  and  final 
phase,  covering  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
corps'  section  404  jurisdiction,  wUl  not  take 
effect  untU  July  1,  1977.  This  Is  the  point 


at  which  there  exists  at  least  a  real  threat 
of  increasing  regulatory  intrusion  accom- 
panied by  diminishing  environmental  bene- 
fits, absent  the  protection  afforded  by  our 
amendment. 

We  are  similarly  unable  to  accept  at  this 
time  the  argument  that  state  regulation 
can  be  relied  upon  to  protect  our  most  im- 
portant wetlands  in  areas  beyond  Federal 
authority  as  curtailed  by  section  16  of  this 
bin.  If  the  States  were  doing  an  adequate 
job,  the  version  of  404  currently  in  HJl. 
3199  would  not  have  the  support  it  has 
among  those  interests  not  wishing  to  be  reg- 
ulated at  aU. 

Major  participation  by  the  States  will  in 
fact  be  desirable  based  on  their  emerging 
capabilities  and  interest  in  addressing  wet- 
lands protection.  But  any  legislative  reliance 
on  their  performance  should  most  properly 
await  the  mld-covirse  corrections  in  Public 
Law  92-500  to  be  considered  shortly.  The 
study  of  state  and  local  capacities  in  this 
respect  called  for  by  this  year's  version  of 
our  amendment  would  assist  Congress  In 
making  this  determination  responsibly. 

We  persist  in  the  view  that  our  compro- 
mise ought  ultimately  to  prevail;  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  compromise  In  the  traditional 
spllt-the-dlfference  sense  of  the  term,  but 
because  it  does  Indeed  balance  the  con- 
filcting  Interests  involved.  It  Is  right,  It  Is 
workable,  and  it  will  do  the  Job. 

The  overriding  consideration  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  is  that  H.R.  3199  Is  not  a 
"404  bill,"  nor  should  It  be  Judged  totally 
In  terms  of  the  language  to  emerge  In  that 
respect.  No  amendment  to  section  404  was  in- 
eluded  originally  In  Its  predecessor  bill, 
which  ultimately  became  H.R.  9560,  94th 
Congress  and  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
the  House.  The  other  provisions  of  H.R.  3199 
have  long  been  considered  of  such  high 
priority  that  many  Members  had  hoped  to 
see  them  enacted  in  advance  of  the  extensive 
consideration  which  section  404  would  de- 
serve on  Its  own  merits.  Time  has  obliterated 
that  option.  And  time  has  also  rendered 
more  urgent  the  enactment  of  those  other 
provisions.  We,  therefore,  urge  Members  to 
support  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
to  bring  H.R.  3199,  with  funding  and  sub- 
stantive amendments  intact,  to  conference 
with  the  other  body  and  prompt  enactment 
into  law. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  let  me  say  I  appreciate  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  on  section  21  of  H.R.  3199.  It 
offers  much  needed  relief  to  our  com- 
munities and  to  industrial  users  of  in- 
dustrial waste  treatment  works.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  industrial  cost  re- 
covery requirement  in  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  requires  industry  to  pay 
back  that  portion  of  waste  treatment 
works  costs  attributable  to  the  treatment 
of  industrial  waste.  In  many  cases  we 
have  found  the  cost  of  collection  exceeds 
the  amount  of  money  collected.  Certainly 
this  is  not  consistent  with  the  act.  Sec- 
tion 21  of  H.R.  3199  defers  these  pay- 
ments for  18  months  while  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  makes  a  1-year  study  of 
the  eflaciency  of  and  the  need  for  pay- 
ment by  industrial  users. 

A  major  question  still  remains.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations,  withholds  20  to  50  per- 
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cent  of  construction  grant  funds  pend- 
ing the  implementation  of  a  collection 
system.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  intent  dur- 
ing the  18-month  deferral  period  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  at  his  discretion, 
might  make  grants  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  75  percent  Federal  share  where  he 
determines  that  the  community  will  have 
a  system  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the 
deferral  period  rather  than  continuing 
to  withhold  grant  funds. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  commend  the  gentlewoman  not 
only  for  working  with  me  in  development 
of  section  21  of  H.R.  3199,  but  also  for 
bringing  this  most  important  question  to 
our  attention. 

It  is  our  intent,  clearly,  to  allow  the 
Administrator  to  make  grants  at  the  full 
75-percent  level.  It  is  not  our  intent  to 
have  the  Administrator  to  continue  to 
withhold  20  or  50  percent  of  the  75- 
percent  Federal  grant  if  he  determines 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  will  have  an  in- 
dustrial cost  recovery  system  at  the  end 
of  the  18-month  deferral  period.  This  is 
an  important  consideration  in  the  im- 
plementation of  section  21  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  the  floor 
manager  of  H.R.  3199,  if  my  answer  to 
H.R.  3199  is  consistent  with  his  intent 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding.  I  also  thank  Mrs. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Clausen  for  bringing  this 
most  important  consideration  to  our 
attention.  I  listened  carefully  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  question  and  Mr.  Clausen's 
answer  and  can  assure  you  that  your 
answer  is  completely  consistent  with  our 
intent. 
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Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Section  21 
directs  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  study  the 
effectiveness  of  and  need  for  the  Indus- 
trial Cost  Recovery — ICR — provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
While  this  study  is  being  completed  and 
analyzed,  the  amendment  would  impose 
an  18-month  moratorium  on  enforce- 
ment of  ICR  agreements. 

Under  section  204(B)  (1)  (b)  of  Public 
Law  92-500,  an  industrial  user  is  pres- 
ently required  to  repay  to  the  Federal 
Government  his  share  of  the  treatment 
plant  installation  costs.  This  is  a  pay- 
ment in  addition  to  the  user  fee  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  plant. 
Although  this  might  appear  fair,  it  dis- 
criminates harshly  against  small  rural 
businesses. 

The  waste  water  treatment  plant  pro- 
posed for  Stuart,  Nebr.,  a  town  of  561, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  this  inequity. 
Stuart's  sewer  plant  is  designed  to  handle 
67,000  gallons  of  waste  water  daily.  The 
Stuart  Locker  Co.,  a  small  meatpacker, 
will  generate  about  0.5  percent  of  that 


total— 380  gallons— the  Jack  and  Jill 

Market  will  generate  about  0.2  percent— 
160  gallons— and  a  small  milk  shipper 
will  generate  around  1  percent— 670  gal- 
lons. Despite  this  limited  usage,  ICR  will 
require  Stuart  Locker  Co.,  and  Jack  and 
Jill  Market  to  pay  nearly  $17,000  of  the 
installation  costs,  and  the  milk  shipper 
will  be  required  to  pay  $36,000.  Although 
these  charges  can  be  spread  over  several 
years,  they  are  still  a  significant  burden 
for  a  rural  business  with  a  tight  profit 
margin.  These  same  three  businesses  in 
a  larger  city  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  a  sewage  treatment  plant  and, 
therefore,  would  have  a  much  smaller 
ICR  payment,  or  no  payment. 

There  are  many  uncertainties  about 
the  effects  of  ICR  on  different  sectors  of 
our  economy.  Businesses  may  have  to 
lay  off  workers  or  increase  consumer 
prices  in  rural  areas  to  recover  the  ICR 
outlay.  Ravenna.  Nebr.,  serves  as  a  good 
example  of  this  problem.  The  cheese 
company  and  a  few  other  small  busi- 
nesses employ  a  majority  of  the  town's 
1,300  inhabitants  directly  or  indirect^'. 
City  leaders,  as  well  as  the  cheese  pro- 
ducers, are  seeking  rehef  from  ICR  fear- 
ing that  businesses  will  be  forced  to  lay 
off  workers  or  move  elsewhere  to  escape 
the  payments  on  the  waste  water  plant 
to  be  built  there. 

Although  I  would  be  inclined  to  repeal 
some  aspects  of  ICR  outright,  this  simple 
study  will  provide  an  ample  record  for 
future  legislative  corrections.  Meantime 
the  moratorium  will  take  some  of  the 
pressure  off  businessmen  threatened  by 
ICR. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  section  16  as  presently 
drafted.  This  provision,  which  is  similar 
to  that  adopted  by  the  House  last  year, 
would  amend  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act. 

Section  404  currently  requires  an 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  permit  for  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  into 
any  water  or  wetland.  Section  16  would 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  corps  permit 
program.  It  would  limit  the  requirement 
to  navigable  waters  and  adjacent  wet- 
land. Navigable  waters  would  be  defined 
as  those  waters  presently  used  or  sus- 
ceptible to  use  in  their  present  condition 
or  with  reasonable  improvement  to 
transport  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

In  addition,  normal  farming,  ranch- 
ing, and  silviculture  activities  would  be 
exempted  by  section  16  from  the  permit 
requirement.  Included  under  the  exemp- 
tion would  be  the  maintenance  of  items 
such  as  dikes,  dams  and  levees  and  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  farm 
or  stock  ponds  and  irrigation  ditches. 

Section  16  would  restore  some  common- 
sense  to  water  pollution  control  activi- 
ties. Unless  we  adopt  this  provision  many 
farming  and  forest  activities — even  those 
which  are  conservation  practices  de- 
signed to  reduce  soil  erosion  and  improve 
water  quality — would  need  permits. 
I  include  here  a  telegram  which  was 


sent  by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  indicating 
their  support  of  section  16. 

Section  16  is  a  reasonable  provision 
with  broad  support.  I  urge  that  this  sec- 
tion be  retained  as  is. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

April  S,  1977. 
Representative  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Washington,  B.C. 

We  would  ask  your  support  of  section  16  of 
H.R.  3199.  Section  16  will  restrict  the  au- 
thority of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
dredged  and  fill"  permit  program  to  the 
major  navigable  streams  and  adjacent  wet- 
lands. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  undo  the 
distortion  of  section  404  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  created  by  court  and 
corps  actions.  The  current  corps  regulation 
will  require  an  estimated  50,000  permits  per 
year  from  agriculture. 

Your  support  of  section  16  of  H.R  3199  is 
a  vote  against  over-regulation. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  W.  Simehal, 
Vice  President.  Public  Affairs.  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  such  time  as  he  may  consume 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transnorta- 
tion.  Congressman  Bizz  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
Ray  Roberts,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  Bill  Har- 
sha, ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  Don  Clausen,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources,  for  the  intricate 
and  thoughtful  bill  which  they  have 
brought  to  the  House  today. 

For  the  past  several  years,  these  able 
legislators  have  been  studying  and  re- 
viewing the  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  act.  The 
changes  proposed  in  H.R.  3199,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  wiU  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  national  program  for  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  our  waters. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen.  Also,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  two  of  these  provi- 
sions—section 8,  concerning  reimburse- 
ment, and  the  new  section  214,  which  is 
created  by  section  12,  concerning  State 
certification  will  correct  problems  that 
surfaced  during  oversight  hearings  which 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Review  in  1974. 

Through  a  series  of  penetrating  over- 
sight hearings  and  repeated  examina- 
tion of  the  efforts,  abilities,  and  problems 
encountered  by  localities  and  States  in 
applying  for  reimbiusement  grants  and 
for  treatment  works  construction  grants, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Review  revealed  that  deserving  com- 
munities had  been  deprived  of  access  to 
both  a  75-percent  construction  grant  or 
a  50  to  55  percent  reimbursement  grant 
because  of  administrative  problems. 
Testimony  showed  that  the  regular  grant 
application  process  had  been  trans- 
formed from  a  free-flowing  system  to  a 
Rube  Goldberg  monstrosity  of  repeated 
requests  for  minute  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, stacks  and  stacks  of  paper,  and 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money  because  of 
repeated  reviews  of  the  same  piece  of 
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which  the  States  could  receive  certifying 
authority  are:  that  the  treatment  works 
are  not  subject  to  excessive  infiltration- 
Inflow;  that  the  proposed  works  are  con- 
sistent with  any  applicable  areawlde  or 
State  plans;  and  that  the  works  contain 
sufficient  reserve  capacity. 

This  State  certification  authority  In 
no  way  diminishes  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  program. 
The  certification  authority  is  safe- 
guarded by  strict  Federal  requirements 
and  can  be  withdrawn  in  the  case  of  a 
single  application  or  in  all  applications 
after  EPA  determines  that  the  job  is  not 
being  done  properly. 

There  is  a  provision  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Administrator  under  any 
other  Federal  law.  Including  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  are 
not  affected  by  this  section.  This  makes 
it  absolutely  clear  that  the  Adminis- 
trator's responsibility  to  award  Federal 
grants  is  not  changed — under  the  certi- 
fication procedure  EPA,  and  only  EPA, 
will  have  the  authority  to  make  a  grant 
award. 

Also,  existing  EPA  procedures,  includ- 
ing environmental  assessments,  are  not 
affected  by  this  section.  Therefore,  for 
example,  where  citizens  feel  that  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  should  be 
developed  on  a  proposed  project,  they 
would  still  have  recourse  to  both  EPA 
and  the  courts. 

Participating  States  would  be  per- 
mitted to  use  up  to  2  percent  of  their 
construction  grant  allotment  to  defray 
the  costs  of  the  State  certification  pro- 
gram. This  will  enable  States  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  high  quality  of  staff  to 
process  construction  grant  applications. 
However,  these  funds  are  in  no  way  to 
be  used  by  either  EPA  or  the  States  as  a 
substitute  for  the  section  106  program 
grants. 

This  new  provision  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  speeding  up  the  program  uy 
eliminating  much  of  the  redtape  and 
paper-shuflaing  between  the  States  and 
Washington  that  have  slowed  our  efforts 
in  the  past.  Its  Inclusion  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  my  urging  prompt  and 
overwhelming  approval  of  H.R.  3199. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Mineta)  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3199, 
the  Federal  "  7£.ter  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amc  idments  of  1977,  which  correct  many 
of  the  inequitable  situations  that  have 
resulted  from  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act — 
Public  Law  92-500.  Sections  3  and  10  of 
H.R.  3199,  concerning  the  section  208 
areawide  planning  processes,  go  a  long 
way  toward  smoothing  out  the  problems 
that  have  resulted  from  an  early  refusal 
by  EPA  to  implement  this  program.  The 
program  of  areawide  waste  treatment 
management  plarming  processes  which 
is  called  for  by  section  208  is  of  key  im- 
portance to  the  entire  water  pollution 
control  program. 

Section  3(c)  of  H.R.  3199  amends  sec- 
tion 208  to  provide  authorizations  of  $150 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and 


197C.  Section  10  provides  for  the  l2vel  of 
Federal  funding  and  the  time  period  for 
which  such  funding  shall  be  available. 

Section  208  of  the  act  provides  for  the 
development  of  continuous  areawide 
waste  treatment  management  planning 
processes  in  areas  within  a  State  having 
substantial  water  quality  control  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  urban  industrial  con- 
centrations or  other  factors.  Section  208 
(a)  (6)  provides  that  the  State  is  to  act 
as  a  planning  agency  for  those  portions 
of  the  State  which  are  not  designated  as 
areawide  management  areas.  Section  208 
(f)  of  Public  Law  92-500  provides  100- 
percent  grants  to  areawide  agencies  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on 
Jime  30,  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  Grants  of 
up  to  75  percent  are  provided  for  sub- 
sequent years. 

It  was  intended  that  many  agencies 
would  be  designated  immediately  after 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-500  and 
that  the  provision  of  100-percent  funding 
would  allow  them  to  initiate  their  plan- 
ning processes  immediately.  However, 
implementing  regulations  were  not  pub- 
lished until  almost  1  year  after  Pub- 
lic Law  92-500  was  enacted  and  the 
EPA  did  not  begin  actively  implement- 
ing section  203  until  well  after  that  date. 
In  addition,  proposed  grant  regulations 
were  not  published  until  May  1974  and 
did  not  become  effective  until  Septem- 
ber 1974 — almost  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  92-500. 

The  publishing  of  the  grant  regula- 
tions is  especially  significant  because 
local  agencies  were  provided  only  a  limi- 
ted time  in  which  to  qualify  for  the  100- 
percent  Federal  funding. 

Because  of  EPA's  delay  in  implement- 
ing this  program,  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1973  were  obli- 
gated, and  only  11  grants  were  awarded 
in  fiscal  year  1974  for  a  total  of  $13.- 
575,550.  Between  July  1973.  and  July 
1975,  149  designations  were  approved 
with  most  approvals  taking  place  in  May 
and  June  1975. 

So  many  grant  applications  were  sub- 
mitted in  fiscal  year  1975  that  all  of  that 
money  was  obligated  with  17  areas  not 
receiving  100-percent  grants  because 
EPA  ran  out  of  fimds. 

On  June  30,  1975,  the  availability  of 
100-percent  Federal  funding  expired,  and 
only  75-percent  grants  can  now  be 
awarded.  To  date,  27  additional  areas 
have  been  designated  and  funded  at  the 
75 -percent  level.  These  areas  had  Initi- 
ated the  complex  and  lengthy  qualifica- 
tion procedure  with  the  imderstandlng 
that  they  would  be  eligible  for  100-per- 
cent grants.  It  is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional 50  to  55  areas  remain  to  be  des- 
ignated and  funded.  If  EPA  had  imple- 
mented section  208  as  intended  by  Con- 
gress, these  areas  would  be  eligible  for 
100 -percent  grants. 

Section  10  of  H.R.  3199  corrects  the 
inequities  that  have  resulted  from  the 
way  the  section  208  program  has  been 
administered.  Section  10  amends  section 
208(f)  (2)  to  provide  for  100 -percent  Fed- 
eral grants  to  designated  areawide  waste 
treatment  management  planning  agen- 
cies for  the  first  2  years  of  the  costs  of 
developing  and  operating  a  continuing 
areawide  treatment  management  plan- 
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ning  process  If  the  first  grants  are  ap- 
proved by  EIPA  before  October  1,  1977. 
The  2-year  period  begins  on  the  date  the 
first  grant  is  made. 

I  note  that  with  respect  to  funds  ap- 
propriated for  section  208  in  Public  Law 
94-378  the  following  condition  was 
added: 

No  part  of  any  budget  authority  made 
available  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  by  this  Act  or  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  period  ending  September  30,' 

1976,  shall  be  used  for  any  grant  to  cover  In 
excess  of  75  per  centum  ol  the  total  cost 
of  the  purposes  to  be  carried  out  by  such 
grant  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  208  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (P.L.  95-500). 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  override  this 
condition  with  respect  to  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  that  act,  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  section  208  grants  in  that  act 
be  used  to  provide  100-percent  grants. 

Grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs 
of  developing  and  operating  a  continu- 
ing areawide  waste  treatment  man- 
agement process  in  any  1  year,  are  pro- 
vided for  each  succeeding  1-year  period 
to  newly  designated  agencies  whose  first 
grants  are  approved  after  October  1, 

1977.  Also  subsequent  grants  of  up  to  75 
percent  are  to  be  made  for  each  suc- 
ceeding 1-year  period  to  agencies  which 
have  already  utilized  their  first  grant. 
However,  If  within  the  2 -year  period,  it 
Is  determined  that  the  first  grant  Is  In- 
sufficient to  cover  the  costs  of  the  plan- 
ning process,  it  Is  expected  that  the  first 
grant  will  be  amended  by  EPA  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  additional  funds.  If 
such  a  determination  is  made  after  the 
expiration  of  the  2-year  period,  the 
grantee  Is  eligible  for  a  second  grant  of 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs. 

It  is  expected  that  any  agency  which 
receives  a  first  208  grant  of  less  than  100 
percent  of  the  planning  process  costs 
before  the  enactment  of  this  section 
will  receive  an  amended  grant  award 
raising  their  grant  to  the  100-percent 
level.  It  is  expected  that  any  such 
amended  grant  awards  will  be  made 
from  funds  appropriated  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior),  a  new 
member  of  our  committee,  3  minutes. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  the  gentleman 
on  our  committee. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  debate  this  afternoon  there  will 
be  much  discussion  over  controversial 
sections  of  H.R.  3199  and  I  too  share 
those  concerns.  But  it  is  important  not  to 
lase  sight  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
bill.  This  bill  would  authorize  $17  billion 
In  water  pollution  control  funds  over  the 
next  3  years.  This  $17  billion  is  one  of 
the  largest  public  works  programs  ever 
before  Congress,  it  authorizes  more  than 
four  times  the  money  in  the  Public  Works 
Jobs  bill.  Seventeen  billion  dollars  means 
much  needed  money  for  clean  water  and 
jobs  for  the  construction  industry  which 
has  been  so  badly  hurt  by  the  recession. 

H.R.  3199  also  Includes  some  other  very 
Important  and  much  needed  provisions 
which  correct  inequities  which  have  re- 
sulted. One  of  the  major  problems  facing 


State  and  local  governments  has  been 
the  lack  of  money  to  administrate  water 
pollution  control  programs.  H.R.  3199  au- 
thorizes 2  percent  of  the  total  fimds  for 
administrative  purposes  which  will 
greatly  relieve  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  up  until  now  have  had  to 
spend  local  funds  for  this  purpose.  It  also 
includes  a  much  needed  case  by  case  ex- 
tension for  those  local  communities 
which  cannot  meet  the  pollution  control 
deadlines  in  Public  Law  92-500.  H.R. 
3199  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  I  have  some 
problems  with  the  controversial  section 
regarding  protection  of  the  wetlands,  one 
of  our  greatest  natural  resources.  I  voted 
In  committee  for  amendments  which 
would  extend  greater  protection  to  the 
wetlands  and  if  this  problem  is  not 
worked  out  in  this  bill  I  hope  the  Con- 
ference Committee  will  address  this  dras- 
tically important  issue. 

One  of  the  major  inequities  of  Public 
Law  92-500  is  corrected  by  section  7(e) 
of  the  biU. 

Section  7(e)  provides  an  additional 
period  of  1  year  for  the  obligation  of 
currently  authorized  construction  grant 
funds.  These  moneys  were  authorized 
for  allotment  to  the  States  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  However,  be- 
cause of  illegal  Presidential  impound- 
ment action,  a  total  of  $9  billion  was 
withheld  from  the  States  and  subse- 
quently released,  pursuant  to  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  February  1975. 

The  net  result  of  this  action  was  that 
a  total  of  13  billion,  $4  billion  that  had 
been  allotted  by  the  President  plus  9  bil- 
lion that  was  released  was  suddenly 
made  available  to  the  States.  States 
fimd  themselves  with  13  bilUon  to  spend 
in  1976-77  when  they  had  had  only  4 
billion  the  year  before  and  3  billion  the 
previous  year.  By  administrative  regu- 
lation any  portion  of  the  9  bilUon  which 
remains  unobligated  on  September  30, 
1977,  is  subject  to  reallotment  among 
the  States. 

At  this  time  EPA  estimates  six  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  part  of  their  fiscal  year 
1976  allotment.  Totally  these  States 
stand  to  lose  about  $850  million. 

New  York,  300  million. 

Connecticut,  70  million. 

Pennsylvania,  100  million. 

Maryland,  100  million. 

Delaware,  15  million. 

Michigan,  200  million. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan  the  200 
million  we  stand  to  lose  is  30  percent  of 
our  total  allocation  for  this  fiscal  year. 

These  are  all  States  with  tremen- 
dously high  unemployment  which  can- 
not afford  to  lose  this  Federal  money 
and  the  jobs  it  can  bring  industrial 
areas  that  need  money  to  clear  up  waste. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  these  States 
are  having  major  problems  in  obligat- 
ing these  funds  are : 

The  sudden  increase  of  9  billion  was 
more  than  double  the  previous  State  al- 
lotment, Michigan  got  625  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976  while  it  had  only 
189  million  the  previous  year.  Many 
States  had  not  planned  on  getting  this 
money  and  could  not  afford  to  hire  the 
needed  personnel  quickly  enough  to  get 
the  projects  completed  in  time. 


A  large  number  of  municipalities  are 
prevented  from  receiving  Federal  fimds 
because  they  could  not  come  up  with  the 
necessary  25  percent  local  fimds.  This  is 
a  problem  for  large  cities  which  are  hav- 
ing trouble  getting  funds  because  of  their 
insecure  financial  position.  This  is  the 
case  for  the  city  of  Detroit  which  stands 
to  lose  about  40  percent  of  the  total 
State  loss. 

The  bureaucratic  redtape  involved  in 
getting  each  step  in  the  construction 
process  approved  by  EPA  and  getting  the 
environmental  impact  statements  ap- 
proved is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
many  of  these  projects  not  being  ap- 
proved. The  EPA  regional  office  in  New 
York  has  stated  that  they  could  not  get 
all  the  approvals  and  impact  statements 
necessary  completed  before  the  deadline 
even  with  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  section  7(e)  is 
necessary  to  prevent  these  States  with 
such  high  unemployment  from  being 
penalized  because  of  political  and  admin- 
istrative problems  at  the  Federal  level. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd)  such  time  as  she 
may  consume. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Its  distinguished 
chairman.  Bizz  Johnson,  should  be  com- 
mended on  the  thoughtful  bUl  they  have 
brought  to  the  House  today  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
Public  Law  92-500. 

For  much  of  the  past  year,  these  able 
legislators  have  been  studying  and  re- 
viewing the  social,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  act  and  the 
changes  they  propose  in  H.R.  3199,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1977.  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  national  program  for  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  our 
waters. 

One  section  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments in  particular  demonstrates  the 
committee's  responsiveness  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties who  are  on  the  firing  line  in  this  great 
national  effort — that  is  the  provision 
which  gives  the  States  authority  to 
certify  municipal  applications  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  construction  of  waste 
water  treatment  plants. 

This  State  certification  authority  in 
no  way  diminishes  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  program. 
It  allows  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  accept  such  certifications 
where  the  State  pollution  control  agen- 
cies have  the  authority,  responsibility, 
and  capability  to  do  the  job  effectively. 
The  certification  authority  is  safe- 
guarded by  strict  Federal  requirements 
and  can  be  withdrawn  in  the  case  of  a 
single  application  or  in  all  applications 
at  any  time  that  EPA  determines  the 
job  is  not  being  done  properly. 

This  new  provision  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  speeding  up  the  program  by 
eliminating  much  of  the  redtape  and 
paper-shufHing  between  the  States  and 
Washington  that  have  slowed  our  efforts 
in  the  past.  Its  inclusion  m  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  my  urging  prompt 
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cases  where  communities  are  utilizing 
ad  valorem  tax  system  to  finance  the 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  their 
treatment  works. 

Since  then.  EPA  has  formally  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  consider  le^- 
lative  action  which  would  permit  the  use 
of  ad  valorem  tax  systems  as  a  method 
of  collecting  waste  treatment  works  op- 
erations and  maintenance  costs.  And,  In 
an  April  7.  1976,  letter  for  former  Chair- 
man Robert  E.  Jones  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  indicated  the  importance  of  the 
committee's  amendment  to  section  204 
(b)  when  he  stated  that  unless  an 
amendment  to  section  204  is  enacted, 
the  decision  by  the  Comptroller  General 
will  have  a  severe  impact  on  both  the  im- 
plementation of  the  construction  grant 
program  and  on  municipal  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Since  then,  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  on 
March  3.  1977,  EPA  advised  the  commit- 
tee that: 

The  present  state  of  ad  valorem  is  .  .  . 
presenting  problems  for  both  mimlcipalltles 
and  EPA  by  hampering  the  expedltloiis  de- 
velopment and  conduct  of  construction  grant 
projects. 

EPA  further  stated  that  they  sup- 
ported the  provision  In  H.R.  3199  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  an  ad  valorem 
tax  system  when  the  system  achieves 
proportionality  among  classes  of  users 
and  proportionality  is  achieved  within 
the  class  of  industrial  users  by  imposing 
surcharges. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  at  the 
present  time  no  less  than  97  projects  are 
being  held  at  80  percent  of  their  75  per- 
cent grant  payment  level  pending  res- 
olution of  this  matter.  We  are  advised 
that  this  number  can  expand  to  the 
point  where  it  presents  a  major  bottle- 
neck in  the  construction  grant  program. 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    committee   has 
heard  repeatedly  of  the  need  for  and  im- 
portance of  this  amendment  not  only 
from  EPA  but  from  many  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  government  and 
professional    organizations — before   the 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations and  Review,  before  the  legisla- 
tive hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  on  H.R.  9560  and  again, 
just  last  month,  in  hearings  on  H.R.  3199. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  section  6 
Is  the  appropriate  answer  to  this  problem 
and  will  help  expedite  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Section  6  provides  that  a  grant  appli- 
cant which  is  using  an  ad  valorem  tax 
system  to  collect  any  municipal  revenues 
at  the  time  of  application  for  a  Federal 
construction  grant  may  be  eligible  to  use 
this  system  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
revenues  to  defray  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  proposed  treatment 
works.  The  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  that  the  ad  valorem 
tax  system  would  result  in  a  proportional 
distribution  of  costs  between  user  cla-rses 
according  to  each  class'  use  of  the  treat- 
ment works.  The  committee  expects  that 
there  win  be  no  less  than  two  classes  of 
users,  one  composed  of  residential  users 
of  the  treatment  works,  the  other  com- 
posed of  industrial  users. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "in- 


dustrial users"  includes  those  industries 
identified  in  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — 1967,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, imder  the  category  "Division 
D— Manufacturing"  and  such  other 
classes  of  significant  waste  producers  as, 
by  regulation,  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate.  Where  appropriate,  it  is 
expected  that  EPA  and  the  locality  will 
develop  a  separate  class  of  users  com- 
posed of  commercial  users  which  make 
heavy  demands  on  the  treatment  works; 
such  as  laundromats  and  car  washes. 
These  facilities  could  also  be  considered 
"industrial  uses"  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

In  addition  to  requiring  proportion- 
ality among  user  classes,  section  6  re- 
quires proportionality  within  the  class  of 
industrial  users.  The  grant  applicant 
would  be  required  to  establish  surcharges 
to  Insure  that  each  Industrial  user  pays 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  costs  on 
the  basis  of  volume,  strength,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

Indirect  costs  not  identifiable  with  any 
individual  user,  such  as  administrative 
costs,  treatment  of  storm  sewer  and  com- 
bined sewer  flows,  correction  of  infiltra- 
tion/infiow,  and  services  for  exempt 
property  shall  be  equitably  prorated 
among  all  user  classes.  It  is  expected  that 
EPA  will  accept  the  designations  of 
properties  as  tax-exempt  as  made  by  the 
local  community  in  accordance  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  section  6 
is  a  vital  and  necessary  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey (  Mr.  Roe). 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  3199,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1977.  As  one  of  these  who  was  privileged 
to  be  a  conferee  on  the  basic  1972  act. 
Public  Law  92-500, 1  have  been  repeated- 
ly disappointed  in  the  past  4»/8  years  as 
I  have  watched  the  intent  of  Congress 
be  repeatedly  subverted. 

Sometimes  it  seems  like  we  are  never 
going  to  get  down  to  the  business  of 
building  treatment  works  and  necessary 
connecting  sewers.  Over  and  over  I  have 
protested  the  ciunbersome  methods  by 
which  the  act  has  been  administered — 
the  never  ending  flow  of  massive  and 
confusing  regulations. 

The  grant  approval  process  has  been 
so  fouled  up  by  EPA  that  States  have 
effectively  been  deprived  of  the  use  of 
their  funds.  EPA's  decision  to  give  a  low 
priority  to  collector  sewers,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intent  of  Congress, 
has  been  particularly  troublesome  for 
my  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Congress  made  it  abundantly  clear  in 
1972  that  collector  systems  were  coequal 
in  authorization  and  in  priority  with  aU 
other  eligible  categories  of  treatment 
Tv^orks.  Apparently  we  did  not  get  the 
message  across,  though,  because  EPA 
has  passed  a  regulation,  stating  that 
only  treatment  works  plants  could  have 
top  priority.  EPA  has,  on  its  own,  made 
it  tough  on  cities  who  want  to  build 
collector  systems.  This  was  not  by  direc- 
tion of  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  know 
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that  you  cannot  get  the  sewage  to  the 
treatment  plant  without  collector  sewers. 
If  cities  are  going  to  bond  and  create  a 
viable  flow  of  capital,  then  they  have  to 
be  able  to  bill  the  customer.  In  order  to 
vote  bonds,  it  is  necessary  to  show  tliat 
they  can  be  paid  off  with  income  revenue. 
There  are  two  provisions  in  H.R.  3199 
which  address  this  problem — the  new 
section  215  created  by  section  12  regard- 
ing State  prioritj'  lists  and  section  7 
which  provides  an  allotment  formula  for 
the  construction  grant  funds. 

There  are  several  categories  of  proj- 
ects eligible  for  Federal  funding  under 
the  act:  secondary  treatment  plants; 
treatment  more  stringent  than  second- 
ary treatment  needed  to  meet  water 
quality  standards;  correction  of  infiltra- 
tion/inflow; major  sewer  system  reha- 
bilitation; new  collector  sewers;  new  in- 
terceptor sewers  and  appurtenances; 
and  correction  of  combined  sewer  over- 
flows. Section  215  provides  that  the 
States  have  the  right  to  determine  its 
own  needs  and  to  allocate  its  funds  by 
whatever  priority  they  choose — a  right 
that  Congress  intended  in  1972.  States 
must  have  the  right  to  apply  their  al- 
lotted grant  funds  to  any  portion  of  the 
total  system,  whether  it  be  for  sewers  or 
the  treatment  plant  itself. 

Congressional  intent  that  all  cate- 
gories of  needs  of  a  total  treatment  works 
system  are  eligible  for  Federal  grant  as- 
sistance is  further  reafiBrmed  by  the  al- 
lotment formula  for  construction  grant 
funds  provided  by  section  7  of  the  bill. 
The  amounts  authorized  are  S5  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $6  billion  for 
each  of  flscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

The  formula  is  based  one-fourth  on 
population,  one-half  on  partial  needs, 
and  one-fourth  on  total  needs.  Partial 
needs  include  secondary  treatment, 
treatment  more  stringent  than  second- 
ary to  meet  water  quality  standards,  and 
interceptor  sewers  and  appurtenances. 
Total  needs  include  partial  needs  plus 
collector  sewers,  infiltration/inflow,  and 
correction  of  combined  sewers. 

The  formula  developed  by  the  commit- 
tee is  a  resonable  compromise  between 
those  that  advocate  a  population  factor 
and  those  that  want  a  formula  based 
totally  on  needs.  It  is  a  formula  that  we 
can  all  live  with. 

Under  the  committee's  formula  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  is  to  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  total  needs  which  ex- 
pressly includes  collection  system. 

We  have,  therefore,  reached  not  only  a 
fair  compromise  in  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing fmids,  but  we  make  it  clear  that 
we  include  and  mandate  that  collector 
sewers  which  are  part  of  the  needs,  are 
eligible  for  Federal  funding. 

Two  other  provisions  in  H.R.  3199  are 
of  special  importance  to  me.  One  is  sec- 
tion 13  which  provides  for  a  case-by- 
case  extension  of  the  1977  requirements 
for  both  mtmicipalities  and  industries. 
Municipalities  could  get  an  extension  up 
to  July  1,  1982.  or  if  innovative  technol- 
ogy is  being  used  up  to  July  1,  1983.  In- 
dustries may  qualify  for  an  extension 
up  to  July  1,  1979. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  all  munici- 
palities and  all  industries  were  not  going 
to  meet  the  1977  requirements.  The  pro- 
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visions  in  section  13  recognize  the  facts 
while  still  providing  a  mechanism  for 
keeping  these  dischargers  on  a  strict 
cleanup  schedule. 

Another  important  provision  is  section 
21  which  provides  for  a  study  of  the  im- 
pacts of  the  industrial  cost  recovery  pro- 
vision of  the  act.  Secti'on  204(b)  pro- 
vides that  industries  that  participate  in 
a  municipal  treatment  works  must  pay 
back  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
portion  of  a  Federal  grant  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  industry's  use  of  the 
plant. 

It  is  only  recently  that  any  industrial 
cost  recovery  systems  have  been  de- 
veloped and  implemented.  But  ever  since 
the  provision  was  first  enacted  we've 
heard  horror  stories  of  industries  being 
forced  out  of  business  because  of  this 
provision — stories  that  have  never  really 
been  substantiated.  We've  heard  from 
localities  claiming  that  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  money  was  much  greater  than 
the  amount  of  money  recovered.  Be- 
cause there  haven't  been  any  systems 
in  operation  before,  we  had  no  way  of 
ascertaining  what  the  costs  of  collect- 
ing the  revenues  would  be. 

Now.  under  section  21,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  the  industrial  cost  re- 
covery provision,  once  and  for  all.  The 
section  provides  for  a  12-month  study  of 
the  provision.  While  the  study  is  being 
conducted  and  for  the  next  is  months, 
payments  may  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  H.R.  3199  goes 
a  long  way  toward  bringing  some  prac- 
tical solutions  to  real  problems.  I  urge 
my  colleague  to  support  its  enactment 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Chairman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  allow  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  the  hundreds  of  small  commu- 
nities throughout  Illinois  and  the  rest  of 
the  coimtry  for  v;hom  the  cost  of  build- 
ing conventional  treatment  plants  and 
installing  collection  sewers  would  be 
just  prohibitive.  I  am  talking  about 
towns  under  1,000  population,  many  of 
them  under  500. 

Until  now  construction  grants  have 
gone  to  the  bis  cities  and  larger  towns, 
rightly  so  because  they  are  the  major 
polluters.  Residents  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities rely  on  septic  tanks  which  work 
reasonably  well  but,  in  many  instances, 
do  not  provide  the  degree  of  pollution 
control  required  by  Federal  and  State 
standards.     The     amendment     I     had 
drafted  would  have  allowed  EPA  to  of- 
fer grants  to  small  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  septic  tank  and 
drainage  field  systems  on  a  commimlty 
basis.  The  Illinois  EPA  sent  me  a  list  of 
65    small    communities,    9    of   them    in 
my  district,  that  h^ive  been  certified  for 
step  1  grants.  According  to  the  State 
EPA,  however,  none  of  these  towns  could 
afford  to  build  and  maintain  sewer  and 
treatment  plant  systems.  The  costs  per 
household,    even   with   Federal   grants, 
would   be   much   too   high.    Our   State 
agency  would  like  to  have  authority  to 


assist  these  communities  meet  pollution 
control  standards  by  financing  needed 
improvements  In  their  existing  septic 
tank  systems. 

I  have  been  persuaded,  however, 
through  staff  discussions  with  Federal 
EPA  oflScials,  that  my  proposed  amend- 
ment is  not  necessary;  that  EPA  has  au- 
thority under  existing  law  to  extend  this 
kind  of  assistance,  and  is  In  fact  just 
about  ready  to  annoimce  that  such 
grants  will  be  made,  imder  certain  con- 
ditions. The  principal  condition  is  that 
a  septic  tank  seepage  field  or  sand  fil- 
ter system  would  serve  a  group  of  homes 
and  would  be  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  mimiclpallty.  My  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is:  Do  you  agree  with  EPA 
that  it  has  authority  imder  existing  law 
to  fund  such  projects? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  the 
situation  is  covered. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  The  chairman  agrees 
that  the  EPA  has  authority  under  ex- 
isting law  to  fund  such  projects? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  section  13  of 
the  bill,  which  is  a  departure  from  the 
legislation  in  the  past,  last  year,  just 
recognizing  the  reality  of  the  situation 
in  industry  and  the  problems  that  are 
posed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  important  dif- 
ference between  H.R.  3199  and  the  simi- 
lar bill  In  the  last  Congress  is  In  the 
area  of  time  extensions.  In  a  limited 
way  H.R.  3199  addresses  the  1977  dead- 
line for  industrial  discharges.  Section 
13  of  H.R.  3199  grants  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  the  authority  to  give  case- 
by-case  modifications  of  the  time  re- 
quirements for  Installation  of  best  prac- 
ticable control  technology  by  industrial 
point  sources  imder  section  301(b)  (1)  of 
the  act.  Such  time  modifications  affect- 
ing industrial  point  sources  may  be 
granted  by  the  Administrator  when  he 
determines  that  the  installation  of  th© 
necessary  treatment  works  cannot  be 
completed  by  the  date  specified  In  sec- 
tion 301(b)  (1) .  However,  no  time  modi- 
fication shall  extend  beyond  July  1,  1979. 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  may  not 
issue  a  modification  unless  he  first  ap- 
proves a  schedule  of  compliance  with  the 
modified  date. 

Failure  by  the  industrial  discharger 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  an  approved 
schedule  of  compliance  shall  be  subject 
to  enforcement  under  section  309  of  the 
act.  Including  the  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  installation  of 
"best  practicable  control  technology"  by 
American  industry  is  an  important  first 
step  in  achieving  the  ultimate  goals  of 
the  1972  act.  However,  certain  things 
have  occurred  since  1972  which  may  pre- 
vent a  discharger  from  complying  with 
the  law  on  time  through  no  fault  of  his 
o\^Ti.  When  a  discharger  petitions  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  a  time  modifica- 
tion we  expect  the  Admini.=:trator  to  re- 
view his  request  thoroughly.  Some  of  the 
situations  he  should  consider  is  when 
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an  industry  has  no  effec  Ive  permit, 
either  because  one  has  not  been  Issued 
or  where  important  provis:  ons  of  that 
permit  have  been  stayed  per  ding  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing  or  litigat  on.  Another 
situation  the  Administrator  should  take 
particular  note  of  is  where  th  e  discharger 
will  be  unable  to  comply  thro  ugh  no  fault 
of  its  own.  Such  things  as  st  -ikes,  equip- 
ment shortages,  and  land  aci  luisitlon  are 
oftentimes  beyond  the  conti  ol  of  an  in- 
dividual discharger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provL  ion  of  H.R. 
3199  is  only  limited  in  score.  In  testi- 
mony on  this  matter,  the  foi  mer  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  En  ^ironmental 
Protection  Agency  estimatec  that  of  the 
4,500  major  dischargers  in  he  coimtry, 
15  percent  would  not  me<  t  the  1977 
standard  on  time.  Some  of  hat  15  per- 
cent will  not  reach  the  stan  lard  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control.  It 
is  this  small  number  of  discha  rgers  which 
liave  made  good  faith  effort !  to  comply 
with  law,  that  shoiUd  have  s  »me  tempo- 
rary relief.  This  point  was  a  so  made  by 
the  prestigious  National  Con  imission  on 
Water  Quality  which  recoiimended  a 
similar  provision  be  enacted. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
Iterate  what  this  new  provis  on  does.  It 
grants  only  temporary  ex  ensions  to 
those  dischargers  which  the  i  idminlstra- 
tor  determines  have  made  i  very  effort 
to  comply  with  the  law  but  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so,  through  no  fa  alt  of  their 
own.  It  does  not  open  up  th  i  statute  to 
all  dischargers  that  will  fail  to  comply 
with  the  law.  The  Administrs  tor  is  given 
ample  legal  tools  in  the  1972  a  ct  for  deal- 
ing with  those  dischargers  wii  d  are  either 
delaying  or  failing  to  live  fp  to  their 
obligations  under  the  act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr 

does  the  gentleman  intend  it  at  the  Ad 
ministrator  of  the  Environn  ental  Pro- 
tection Agency  lot*  closely  ^t  the  sea- 
food processing  Industry  for 
ficatlons? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Yes.  We  dave  looked 
at  that  aspect  and  that  issue 

I  would  direct  the  gentlemm's  atten 
tion  to  the  committee  report 
13,  which  addresses  the  peculi  lt  situation 
in  the  seafood  processing  inc  ustry,  par 
ticularly  with  Alaska  in  mind 

Mr.  AxjCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairma4  section  13 
specifically  refers  to  the  s:  tuation  in 
Alaska.  My  question  is,  do  tl  e  concerns 
mentioned  apply  also  to  otlier  seafood 
processors  in  other  States. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  It  certainly  does.  We 
only  addressed  ourselves  to    Alaska  be- 
cause that  was  addressed  in  th  5  hearings. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.jchairman, 
will  t&e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  |;he  gentle 
man  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Ich airman. 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  in  1972,  the 
House   bill   exempted    organ  c   seafood 


Chairman, 
the  gentle- 
Chairman, 


;lme  modi- 


;he  gentle - 


processing  wastes  from  the  definition  of 
"pollutant."  Can  the  gentleman  state 
whether  it  is  the  committee's  intention 
to  review  the  definition  of  "pollutant"  as 
part  of  its  midcourse  correction  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  th^  committee  will  seek  the 
expertise  of  many  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  analyzing  the  impacts  of  the 
definition  of  "pollutant."  I  would  also 
mention  that  the  National  Commission 
on  Water  Quality  studied  in  depth  the 
seafood  processing  industry  and  the  com- 
mittee will  be  reviewing  its  findings. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  of  1972  provides  that  "no 
permit  is  required  *  •  •  for  the  trans- 
portation for  dimiping  or  the  dumping  of 
fish  wastes,  except  when  deposited  In 
harbors  or  other  protected  or  enclosed 
coastal  waters,  or  where  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  such  deposits  could  en- 
danger health,  the  environment,  or  eco- 
logical systems  in  a  specific  location." 

Is  there  any  reason  fish,  wastes  should 
be  treated  differently  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  reason  for  it  to  be  treated  differ- 
ently. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  received  a  letter  from  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  which  advocated 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  recognize  the  severe  prob- 
lems in  Alaska  where  fishing  is  their  sec- 
ond largest  industry.  I  note  that  in  my 
district,  fishing  is  also  very  important. 
We  experience  the  same  problems. 

There  are  certain  well-flushed  bodies 
of  water  where  waste  from  canneries  has 
been  shown  in  scientific  studies  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  aquatic  ecosystem.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  Is- 
suing effluent  guidelines  has  not  recog- 
nized the  differences  in  characteristics 
between  vai-ious  receiving  waters.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  criticize  EPA  for  this  be- 
cause this  is  consistent  with  require- 
ments of  the  act.  However,  for  my  friend 
from  Alaska,  I  note  that  our  committee 
report  has  addressed  this  problem  on 
pages  18  and  19.  We  urged  the  Adminis- 
trator to  give  special  attention  to  this 
depressed  industry's  "total  costs"  when 
determining  effluent  limits.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
In  addition,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska  that  the  provision  for  time  exten- 
sion in  section  13  of  H.R.  3199  will  allow 
an  additional  2  years  for  the  fish  proc- 
essing industry  to  meet  effluent  limita- 
tions. 

I  can  also  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  this  committee  will 
thoroughly  review  the  problems  of  this 
industry  before  bringing  before  this  body 
our  major  review  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  remaining 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota a  brief  question.  The  provisions 
of  section  304  indicate  that  Congress 
has  some  flexibility  in  mind  in  this  leg- 
islation. Do  I  understand  correctly  that 
the  committee  plans  a  detailed  review 
of  these  provisions  of  the  act  and  EPA's 
administrative  interpretation  of  con- 
gressional intent? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  The  committee  cer- 
tainly does  intend  to  undertake  that  re- 
view. The  gentleman  raises  a  very  im- 
portant point  which  concerns  me,  the 
people  in  my  district  and  those  in  other 
districts. 
Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   Chairman,   six    pulp   and   paper 
mills  in  Washington  State  have  vigor- 
ously contested  the  need  for  installing 
secondary  treatment  for  their  discharge 
into  marine  waters.  While  these  mills 
have  not  conceded  their  contention,  five 
have  now  agreed  to  install  secondary 
treatment.   Despite  the   agreements   to 
proceed  with  installation  of  secondary 
treatment,  these  mills  now  face  fines  by 
the   Environmental   Protection   Agency 
for  failing  to  meet  the  July  1977  dead- 
line for  achieving  the  required  effluent 
limitations. 

The  committee  has  added  provisions  to 
section  301  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  which  will  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  power  to  modify  the  July 
1977  deadline  when  he  determines  that 
the  necessary  technology  cannot  be  ap- 
plied by  such  deadline. 

It  was,  I  believe,  the  committee's  in- 
tent that  the  Administrator  in  fact  grant 
extensions  of  time  to  industrial  dis- 
chargers who  have  not  completed  their 
facilities  due  to  bona  fide  challenges  to 
the  EPA's  effluent  limitations.  I  have 
in  mind  these  pulp  mills  which  have  been 
delayed  by  the  EPA's  delay  in  finalizing 
applicable  effluent  limitations,  by  delays 
in  judicial  appeals  of  such  limitations 
and  also  by  the  EPA's  delay  in  promul- 
gating a  meaningful  variance  proce- 
dure. These  are  mills  contending  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  be  required  to 
install  secondary  treatment,  when  to  do 
so  will  produce  no  appreciable  improve- 
ment in  the  already  excellent  quality 
marine  receiving  waters,  yet  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  with  energy  and  other 
environmental  disadvantages. 

These  marine  discharge  mills  have 
been  and  are  seeking  the  legal  review 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law  prior 
to  commencing  costly  construction  of 
treatment  facilities.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely arbitrary  for  the  EPA  to  assess 
penalties  against  such  mills  for  non- 
compliance with  the  July  1977  dead- 
lines, yet  it  has  done  so,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Washington  State  De- 
partment of  Ecology,  which  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  industries  in- 
volved to  bring  about  water  quality  im- 
provement. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Administrator  will  grant  extensions  to 
such  mills. 

The  EPA  appears  to  hold  the  view 
that  marine  dischargers  must  meet  the 
same  limitations  as  inland  dischargers. 

The  express  conclusion  of  a  cost-bene- 
fit test  in  section  304  indicates  that  Con- 
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gress  had  some  flexibility  in  mind.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  committee 
plans  a  detailed  review  of  these  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  of  the  EPA's  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  of  congres- 
sional intent? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  tell  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  individually  how 
much  I  enjoyed  working  with  him,  but  I 
do  not  have  time  to  do  that,  so  rest  as- 
sured that  I  did  enjoy  working  with 
every  member. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  try 
to  inform  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  because  many  of  them  may 
be  misinformed  or  even  iminformed, 
about  one  section  of  the  bill,  section  404, 
and  amendments  thereto.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  concern- 
ing the  feeling  that  section  404  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  lay  open  all  of  the  wet- 
lands of  the  United  States  to  rape  and 
ruin  because  they  will  be  unregiilated. 
Let  me  say  that  is  simply  not  so. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
compromise.  Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  they  are  going  to  offer  a  compro- 
mise, because  we  are  working  from  wiiat 
was  a  compromise  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  basic  legislation  contained  in  this 
bill,  in  section  404,  is  the  legislation 
which  passed  last  year,  and  it  passed 
by  a  margin  of  about  2  to  1.  The  bill 
passed  on  final  pasage  with  only  five 
dissenting  votes,  because  we  felt  that 
we  had  a  good,  workable  compromise. 
This  is  basically  the  same  legislation 
and  if  anything,  it  has  probably  been 
strengthened  to  protect  the  wetlands 
more  than  it  was  last  time. 

What  this  bill  does  is  redefine  what 
navigable  is.  It  says  that  it  maintains 
the  same  definition,  except  that  it  takes 
out  historical  because  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  what  was  navigable  back 
in  the  1700's,  but  what  is  navigable  today 
or  what  could  be  made  navigable  in  the 
future.  We  say  those  still  would  require 
permits  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  In  conclusion,  in  the  last 
60  seconds  I  have,  I  will  say  that  after 
we  change  the  definition  we  say  that  all 
adjacent  wetlands  to  all  those  waters  are 
covered  by  the  permit  process,  then  set 
out  exemptions,  exemptions  for  normal 
operations  such  as  silviculture — which  is 
forestry — ranching  activities,  and  other 
exemptions  set  out  on  page  41. 

I  submit  to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  bill  the  committee  has 
come  up  with  is  a  good  approach  to  a 
very  complicated  problem.  It  should  not 
be  dealt  with  on  a  hysterical  basis,  but 
on  the  facts,  and  I  think  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  indicate  that  we 
have  a  good,  sohd,  workable  bill  that  is 
going  to  adequately  protect  all  the  wet- 
lands of  the  United  States  that  are  adja- 
cent to  navigable  waters.  In  addition,  it 
will  protect  all  navigable  waters. 

This  is  not  a  coastal  zone  management 
bill  or  a  national  environmental  pro- 
tection act.  It  is  simply  a  bill  regulating 


clean  water  activities.  Coastal  zone  and 
land  management  problems  are  handled 
under  other  pieces  of  legislation  of  this 
Congress,  which  is  where  they  should  be. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3199. 
the  water  pollution  control  amend- 
ments of  fiscal  year  1977  will  assist  New 
York  State  in  a  number  of  ways.  Its  main 
provisions  will  increase  State  responsi- 
bility over  treatment  works  grants,  ex- 
tend authorizations  mandated  by  the 
1972  act  through  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
allow  more  State  jurisdiction  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  our  navigable  waters  and  ad- 
jacent wetlands. 

This  last  provision  will  prove  beneficial 
to  our  State's  many  small  farmers.  The 
1972  act  contained  a  very  controversial 
section  404,  which  reemphasized  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  traditional  authority 
to  issue  permits  for  any  dredge  and  fill 
operations  in  the  coimtry's  navigable 
waters.  Since  then,  however,  the  corps 
has  defined  "navigable  waters"  to  include 
virtually  every  body  of  water  in  the 
United  States  that  has  ever  been  traveled 
on,  and  ranchers,  farmers  and  foresters 
have  become  concerned  that  this  broad 
definition  would  necessitate  a  very  com- 
plicated permit  process  for  ordinary  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  activities.  This  bill 
will  aid  farmers  in  that  it  will  return  the 
jurisdiction  over  water  use  to  the  States 
where  they  belong,  while  retaining  the 
corps  oversight  activities  on  the  major 
waterways  to  adequately  protect  our  wet- 
lands. 

I  was  also  particularly  pleased  with 
the  committee's  decision  to  include  fund- 
ing for  collector  sewers,  combined  sew- 
ers, and  infiltration /outflow  in  their  con- 
struction grants  program.  I  know  that 
EPA  originally  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
moneys  for  collector  sewers,  a  proposal 
that  would  have  severely  hurt  the  small- 
er communities  in  western  New  York  and 
indeed,  throughout  the  State.  For  some 
years,  the  State  of  New  York  did  not  al- 
low reimbursement  for  the  construction 
of  collector  sewers  even  though  they  were 
eligible  for  reimbursement  under  Federal 
construction  grant  programs.  As  a  result, 
our  State  now  has  an  overwhelming 
backlog  of  collector  sewer  construction 
projects  that  desperately  need  this  Fed- 
eral funding.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  provision  in  its 
entirety,  because  of  the  immediate  im- 
pact this  will  have  both  on  small  com- 
munities and  on  the  hard-hit  construc- 
tion industry. 

There  are  two  more  provisions  in  this 
bill  that  will  be  particularly  beneficial 
to  New  York  State  residents.  The  first 
will  extend  for  1  year  the  September  30, 
1977,  deadline  for  EPA  approval  of  Fed- 
eral wastewater  treatment  construction 
grants,  a  measure  which  I  cosponsored 
as  H.R.  2937.  While  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  shorter  extension  of  time,  so 
that  EPA  would  be  encouraged  to  finish 
its  review  process  as  close  to  schedule  as 
possible  I  feel  that  this  will  be  necessary 
to  preserve  for  New  York  State  approx- 
imately $316  million  in  Federal  dollars 
that  would  othen^'ise  be  reallocated  to 
different  States  as  a  result  of  USEPA's 
continual  delays. 

A  better  solution  would  be  a  combined 
effort  by  USEPA  and  the  States  to  speed 


up  the  review  process  for  these  types  of 
grants,  and  I  was  indeed  happy  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3751, 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  final 
version  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  amendments.  My  bill  proposed  to 
authorize  EPA  to  accept,  from  qualify- 
ing States,  certifications  of  their  com- 
pliance with  FWPCA  in  developing  ap- 
plications for  treatment  work  grants. 
This  would  eliminate  the  useless  dupli- 
cation of  effort  that  is  delaying  vital 
projects  that  have  already  been  thor- 
oughly examined  at  the  State  level,  and 
should  help  to  eliminate  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  New  York  is  facing  this 
year  with  the  wastewater  treatment  con- 
struction grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  is  a  well 
thought  out  measure  that  will  insure 
needed  public  works  development  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  valuable  environ- 
ment. I  urge  that  my  colleagues  give  full 
consideration  to  these  points  as  we  ex- 
amine and  vote  on  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  3199.  The  bill 
makes  full  funding  of  the  construction 
grants  program  for  sewage  treatment 
plants  contingent  upon  making  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  water  clean-up 
programs  set  up  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (Public  Law  92- 
500) .  The  bill  is  strongly  opposed  by  en- 
vironmentalists. Prolonged  controversy 
over  some  of  its  provisions  could  cause 
36  States,  including  Florida,  to  exhaust 
then'  funds  for  constructing  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

Section  16  of  H.R.  3199  has  generated 
the  most  controversy.  This  section  would 
cut  back  substantially  on  the  compre- 
hensive Federal  coverage  provided 
waters  and  wetlands  under  section  404 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  Section  404  requires  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  regulate  by  permit  all 
dredging  and  filling  operations  in  the 
Nation's  waters  and  wetlands.  This  pro- 
vision is  a  key  to  the  protection  of  drink- 
ing supplies,  flnfish  and  shellfish  spawn- 
ing grounds,  wildlife  nesting  and  breed- 
ing areas,  and  countless  esthetic  and 
recreation  benefits  that  are  enjoyed 
throughout  the  Nation.  Furthermore, 
wetlands  provide  free  of  charge  $140  bil- 
lion worth  of  flood  protection  and  water 
purification  services,  according  to  the 
clean  water  action  project.  Such  price- 
less natural  resources  should  be  given 
Federal  protection  from  development 
and  destruction.  However,  the  amount  of 
wetlands  in  our  Nation  has  diminished 
by  50  percent  over  the  past  200  years. 

President  Carter  issued  several  state- 
ments voicing  support  of  wetlands  pro- 
tection diu-ing  the  campaign.  In  addi- 
tion, his  forthcoming  enviroimiental 
message  is  expected  to  Include  strong 
support  for  maintaining  corps  authority 
over  wetlands  development. 

Section  16  of  H.R.  3199  would  provide 
for  a  continued  reduction  of  our  wet- 
lands. Under  this  bill,  the  corps  could 
require  permits  only  ifor  dredging  and 
filling  that  occurs  in  commercially  navi- 
gable waters,  adjacent  wetlands,  and 
coastal  wetlands.  Such  a  provision  would 
cut  back  Federal  water  authority  to  pre- 
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1899  limits.  The  EPA  and 
Engineers  estimate  that  the 
tion  16  would  be  to  leave 
stream  miles  and  80 
lands  unprotected  by  unl 
wide  controls. 
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Accompanying  such  a 
a  period  of  uncertainty  ove 
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a  lengthy  period  during 
staffs  would  be  increased 
to  handle  the  new- 
States  are  currently  deemec 
EPA  of  adequately  handlinj 
sponsibility. 

Furthermore,  provisions 
for  States  to  assume  almost 
view  functions  once  they 
to  the  EPA  that  they  have 
tence  and  resources  to  handl  > 
tlons  in  a  responsible  manne 
has  done  so  since  1975. 
The  Association  of 
erage   Agencies,   which 
Miami-Dade  Water  and 
Ity  and  whose  members  servi 
lion  Americans,  opposes 
now  written. 

State  certification  could 
both  wasteful  and  harmful, 
ally  provide  less  than  25 
money   for   construction 
agencies  are  prone  to  use 
with  the  spending  of  money  .. 
themselves.   Evidence   exists 
substantial  reductions  are 
able  in  State-approved 
EPA  analyses  indicate  "that 
of  the  cleanup  efforts 
States  could  be  Inadequate. 
At  stake  is  how  effectively 
tax  dollars  are  to  be  spent 
Federal  Government  should 
precautions  to  insure  that 
distributes  are  being  spent 
recipients. 

KM.  3199  would  grant 
year  extensions  on  their  _. 
deadlines  on  a  case-by-case 
deadline  calls  for  the  use  of 
ticable  technology  to  limit 
pollutants;   85  percent  of 
industries  will  meet  the  __ 
bulk  of  those  which  will  not 
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slon  quashed  any  hopes  these  industries 
had  of  getting  around  the  law.  To  grant 
these  industries  extensions  would  be  to 
reward  them  for  dragging  their  feet.  In- 
deed, these  recalcitrant  industries  have 
given  themselves  imfair  competitive  ad- 
vantages over  the  majority  of  industries 
who  in  good  faith  made  the  substantial 
expenditure  necessary  to  begin  their 
cleanup  efforts. 

No  doubt,  some  Industries  did  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  meet  the  deadline  but 
were  unable  to  do  so.  EPA  already  has 
provisions  to  put  such  industries  on  a 
compliance  schedule.  To  provide  for 
more  far-reaching  extension  for  imde- 
serving  industries  would  merely  encour- 
age them  to  stall  longer,  hoping  they 
could  come  back  In  2  years  for  another 
extension. 

One  amendment  added  in  committee 
would  defer  for  18  months  the  indus- 
trial cost  recovery  fee  and  have  EPA 
study  the  issue  for  1  year.  These  fees 
are  charged  to  industries  to  cover  their 
share  of  the  sewage  treated  by  munici- 
pal sewage  plants.  The  result  of  allow- 
ing industries  a  way  out  paying  this  fee 
would  be  to  have  domestic  consumers 
subsidize  treatment  of  industrial  pol- 
lution. 

Too  much  latitude  is  given  mmilcipali- 
ties  in  extending  their  deadline  by  up 
to  5  years.  Clearly  some  extensions  are 
needed.  However.  H.R.  3199  provides  no 
gmdelines  establishing  when  extensions 
would  be  appropriate.  Extensions  would 
be  authorized  even  if  mimicipalities  have 
not  made  good  faith  attempts  to  com- 
ply. In  addition,  H.R.  3199  contains  no 
provision  for  exploring  why  certain  mu- 
nicipalities failed  to  meet  the  deadline. 
In  many  cases  water  quality  standards 
were  set  under  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965.  Lengthy  extensions  should  not 
be  granted  to  municipalities  which  have 
had  12  years  to  clean  up. 

A  further  complication  arises  with  In- 
dustries who  Intend  to  meet  their  re- 
quirement by  tying  In  to  municipal  treat- 
ment plants  which  are  granted  time  ex- 
tensions. The  result  is  an  unwarranted 
extension  for  those  Industries.  Their  In- 
dustrial discharge,  sometimes  including 
toxic  substances,  will  continue  to  go  un- 
treated until  the  municipality  completes 
its  project.  Some  means  of  interim  con- 
trol, such  as  pretreatment  by  the  in- 
dustries, are  necessary  but  not  provided 
for  by  H.R.  3199. 

A  final  objection  to  H.R.  3199  involves 
discontinuing  user  charges  for  commer- 
cial and  residential  users  of  water.  User 
charges  based  on  metered  water  use, 
strength  of  waste,  et  cetera,  are  the  most 
logical  way  to  collect  money  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  sewage  treatment  system. 
The  use  of  meters  and  user  charges  for 
all  new  developments — industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential — provides  Incen- 
tive for  conservation  of  water  and  help 
cut  pollutant  load  going  Into  the  sewage 
systems.  Such  a  system  of  user  charges 
makes  much  more  sense  than  H.R.  3199's 
plan  to  use  a  property  tax  system  In  Its 
place  for  commercial  and  residential 
users  of  water. 

H.R.  3199  would  significantly  weaken 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  jeopardize  the 


goal  of  cleaning  up  the  Nation's  waters. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  protect  our 
wetlands.  We  must  see  that  effective  Fed- 
eral control  remains  over  the  sewage 
treatment  program.  We  must  insure  that 
recalcitrant  industries  and  municipali- 
ties are  not  rewarded  for  dragging  their 
feet  with  their  cleanup  requirements  Be- 
cause H.R.  3199  takes  an  environmen- 
tally unsound  approach  to  these  impor- 
tant Issues,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 
Mr.    BONIOR.    Mr.    Chairman,    H.R. 
3199  provides  much  needed  money  for 
water  pollution  control  and  corrects  some 
Inequities  which  have  resulted  from  the 
ERA'S  administration  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  One  of  the  most  con- 
troversial sections  of  this  bill,  section  16 
would   amend  section  404  of  the  act. 
While  I  recognize  the  necessity  for  ex- 
emptions under  this  section  for  normal 
farming  and  ranching  operations  I  be- 
lieve section  16's  definition  of  "navigable 
waters"  as:  "all  waters  which  are  pres- 
ently used,  or  are  susceptible  to  use  In 
their  natural  condition  or  by  reasonable 
Improvement  as  a  means  to  transport 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shore- 
ward to  their  ordinary  high  water  mark, 
Including  all  waters  which  are  subject  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  shoreward 
to  mean  high  water  mark,"  is  much  too 
narrow  and  I  do  not  believe  is  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  act. 

Under  this  definition  of  "navigable 
waters"  only  wetlands  adjacent  to  navi- 
gable waters  would  be  protected  by  the 
act.  Wetlands  are  one  of  this  Nation's 
largest  resources  because  they  provide  a 
natural  filtration  system  for  our  water- 
ways, and  the  sedimentation  process,  and 
provide  a  spawning  ground  for  a  huge 
variety  of  fish  and  waterfowl.  Wetlands 
are  a  very  fragile  resource  which  Is  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  being  eliminated  by 
dredge  and  fill  operations  and  contrac- 
tor's quests  for  more  land.  This  valuable, 
fragile  resource  must  be  protected  yet 
under  this  definition  of  "navigable  wa- 
ter,-;." 80  percent  of  this  Nation's  wet- 
lands would  not  be  protected. 

Wetlands  are  especially  necessary  for 
the  filtration  of  waterways  near  large 
urban  areas  where  the  pollution  is  the 
worst.  Many  of  the  waterways  near  urban 
centers  are  not  navigable  and  their  wet- 
lands would  not  be  protected  under  this 
bill.  In  my  own  district  the  St.  John's 
Marsh,  which  Is  the  largest  remaining 
wetland  on  the  American  side  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  is  In  danger  of  being  filled.  This 
resource  Is  one  my  constituents  value 
and  want  protected.  While  the  St.  John's 
Marsh  would  be  protected  by  section  16 
because  Lake  St.  Clair  is  used  for  com- 
merce. I  would  like  the  same  protection 
for  other  wetlands  along  smaller  bodies 
of  water  which  are  presently  not  used  for 
commerce  although  they  may  have  been 
In  the  past. 

I  am  confident  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  address  this  issue  and  will 
submit  language  which  will  more  ade- 
quately protect  the  wetlands.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  conference  language  will 
contain  a  broader  definition  of  "naviga- 
ble waters"  than  section  16  and  would 
make  less  drastic  changes  in  section  404 
of  the  act. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
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H.R.  3199,  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Amendments  of  1977.  This  measure  con- 
tains both  critically  needed  funding  and 
substantive  amendments.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  as  H.R.  9560  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, which  was  passed  last  year;  how- 
ever, this  occurred  late  in  the  session. 
Congress  adjourned  before  the  confer- 
ence committee  could  act. 

The  bill  does  not  completely  overhaul 
the  program,  but  seeks  to  remove  the 
principal  impediments  to  the  program's 
success. 

This  measure  would  authorize  $17  bil- 
lion Oi  Federal  grants  for  construction  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants  over  a 
3-year  period  and  sets  limits  on  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  require  permits  for  disposal  of 
dredge  and  fill  materials  in  the  Nation's 
waters— the  so-called  section  404  wet- 
lands protection  program. 

The  bill  would  authorize  extensions, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for  municipali- 
ties and  Indastries  that  are  unable  to 
meet  the  1972  law's  deadline.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  Nation's  munici- 
palities confront  a  deadline  of  July  1, 
1977.  for  installation  of  secondary  sewage 
treatment  which  they  cannot  conceiv- 
ably meet.  Industries  relying  on  delayed 
municipal  systems  for  treatment  of  their 
discharges  face  the  same  deadline. 
Others  facing  the  prospect  of  noncompli- 
ance may  have  justifications  for  exten- 
sions. It  further  delegates  greater  au- 
thority to  the  various  States  for  admin- 
istration of  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. Current  requirements  for  user 
charges  to  defray  plant  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  create  the  need  for 
costly  and  cumbersome  metering  and 
bookkeeping  syetems,  with  administra- 
tive costs  exceeding  revenues.  Unresolved 
controversy  over  the  scope  of  Corps  of 
Engineers  regulatory  authority  over  ac- 
tivities affecting  wetlands  and  nonnavl- 
gable  streams  poses  the  threat  of  need- 
less bureaucratic  overregulation  of  farm- 
ing, forestry,  and  other  practices.  Dupli- 
cative and  overlapping  review  of  con- 
struction grant  applications  by  imder- 
manned  and  underfunded  agencies  at 
both  State  and  Federal  levels  is  delaying 
construction  of  treatment  works  and  re- 
sulting pollution  abatement,  increasing 
costs,  forfeiting  employment  and  eco- 
nomic stimulus  benefits,  and  depriving 
the  program  of  strengthened  environ- 
mental and  fiscal  integrity  to  result  from 
more  rational  use  of  resources. 

The  administrative  and  regulatory  re- 
forms contemplated  by  H.R.  3199  to  re- 
solve these  problems  directly  Involve  the 
credibility  of  the  clean  water  program 
and  the  prospects  for  sustaining  public 
support  essential  to  its  success. 

In  1972.  the  Congress  mandated  a  3- 
year  crash  program  to  help  the  Nation's 
communities  build  badly  needed  waste 
treatment  plants.  The  program  has  been 
delayed  by  couil  orders  and  bureaucratic 
redtape. 

This  legislation  Is  desirable  and  I  feel  It 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  imder  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  1972.  The  interim  improvements  with- 
in the  framework  of  Public  Law  92-500 
are  necessary,  if  It  Is  to  work  as  Congress 
Intended.  Therefore,  the  modest  adjust- 


ments provided  in  H.R.  3199  are  needed 
and  should  be  enacted  now.  This  meas- 
ure contains  amendments  of  pressing 
urgency.  The  primary  provisions  of  this 
proposal  Include  streamlining  the  ap- 
plication process  by  permitting  local  ap- 
plicants for  px'ojects  costing  $1  million 
or  less  to  combine  two  of  the  three  time- 
consimilng  steps  in  applying  for  a  grant; 
allow  communities  to  continue  to  use 
local  ad  valorem  tax  to  pay  for  plant 
operations  and  maintenance  where  they 
have  traditionally  done  so;  provide  a 
fairer  allotment  formula;  State  certifica- 
tion of  project  compliance;  allow  cities 
to  go  ahead  with  projects  using  their  own 
money  and  providing  reimbursement 
when  It  is  determined  they  have  fulfilled 
Federal  requirements,  and  define  naviga- 
ble waters  in  the  way  that  term  has  been 
traditionally  understood. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  straight  2- 
year,  $10  billion  extension  bill,  without 
substantive  changes  In  the  existing  water 
pollution  control  law,  as  an  amendment 
to  its  public  works  job  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support- 
ing this  legislation.  This  Is  a  major  effort 
to  make  the  clean  water  program  work. 
It  has  very  general  support  nationwide. 
It  is  a  proper  approach  to  the  problem. 
It  should  be  approved  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  without  delay. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  3199,  presently 
being  considered  which  would  amend  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  While  not 
perfect,  this  legislation  goes  a  consider- 
able distance  to  correct  many  of  the 
deficiencies  in  our  present  Federal  clean 
water  program. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  In 
which  this  bill  will  do  this  Is  provided  In 
section  16  which  restricts  the  authority 
of  the  Ai-my  Corps  of  Engineers  "dredge 
and  fill"  permit  program  as  originally 
outlined  In  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Act— Public 
Law  92-500.  As  presently  interpreted  by 
the  courts,  section  404  could  require  over 
50,000  permits  a  year  to  satisfy  corps' 
regulations  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
alone.  Farmers  and  others  in  agriculture 
must  apply  for  such  permits  and  this  re- 
sults in  a  waste  of  time  and  money  for 
them,  and  the  process  makes  little  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  water 
quality.  It  is  a  prime  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  Government  overregulation  and 
redtape   politicians    rail    against.    H.R. 
3199  would  modify  section  404  to  give 
more  authority  to  the  States  where  it 
ought  to  reside  and  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  navigable  waters  as  Congress  intended. 
Certainly  normal  farming  and  forestry 
activities  ought  to  be  exempt  from  Inclu- 
sion in  the  corps'  "permit  authority"  re- 
strictions. I  hope  that  section   16  will 
remain  in  tact  in  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering. The  costly  and  time-consuming 
regulations  which  have  victimized  farm- 
ers are  factors  working  against  increased 
agricultural  production,   and  the  bill's 
delineation  of  "navigable  waters"  gives 
the   corps   ample   authority   to   protect 
wetlands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  H.R.  3199  makes  provision 
for  the  delegation  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  administration  of  permit 
authority  to  the  States  In  cases  where 


the  States  have  this  capacity.  The  State 
of  Maryland  already  has  on  the  books 
a  strict  wetlands  protection  law  and  It 
would  be  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
to  require  permit  applicants  to  go 
through  the  same  process  twice  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  level. 

This  bill  embodies  the  substance  of 
similar  legislation  I  sponsored  last  year 
and  I  support  it. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  The  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1977  contain 
several  key  provisions  amending  the 
present  law  and  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional $17  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977 
through  1979  for  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction  grants.  However, 
section  21  of  H.R.  3199  is  of  particular 
interest  to  my  district  and  to  other  older, 
urbanized  areas. 

Section  21  imposes  a  deferral  on  the 
collection  of  payments  from  industrial 
users  for  the  recovery  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  waste- 
water treatment  facilities.  The  mora- 
torium will  be  in  effect  for  a  period  of  18 
months  allowing  a  year  long  study  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  de- 
termine the  efficiency  and  need  for  the 
industrial  cost  recovery  provisions  of 
Public  Law  92-500.  The  study  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  1  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  allowing  the  Congress 
time  for  review  of  the  results. 

One  year  ago  the  publication  of  the 
"Report  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  Quality,"  brought  to  the  fore  some 
startling  facts.  The  implications  for  older 
industrialized  areas  are  immense. 

The  report  states  that  the  degree  of 
use  of  publicly  owned  treatment  facili- 
ties by  various  industrial  categories  var- 
ies from  negligible  to  nearly  complete 
dependence.  Industrial  categories  In 
which  70  percent  or  more  of  plants  or 
production  capacity  ties  to  publicly  own- 
ed treatment  plants  are  the  following: 
Textiles,  meat  and  dairy  processing, 
canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, metal  finishing,  brewing,  grain 
milling,  and  leather  tanning. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  negative  social 
impacts  resulting  from  implementation 
of  water  quality  treatment  requirements, 
the  report  states  that  small,  older  busi- 
nesses will  be  most  adversely  affected 
Heaviest  job  losses  are  expected  In  sev- 
eral of  the  same  industrial  categories 
most  heavily  dependent  on  publicly  own- 
ed treatment  works :  textile  manufactur- 
ing, electroplating,  pulp  and  paper,  and 
meat  and  dairy  processing.  Major  job 
losses  are  expected  in  the  Northeast  and 
North  Central  States. 

The  "Report  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Qualitv"  nredicts  severe 
economic  hardships  in  affected  areas: 

Employment  losses  from  plant  closures, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  could  amount  to 
over  one-quarter  million  jobs  with  full  im- 
plementation of  BPT  (Best  Practicable  Tech- 
nology) and  BAT  (Best  AvaUable  Technol- 
ogy)  limitations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  21  of  this  bill 
acknowledges  the  fact  that  Industries  In 
older  cities  are  handicapped  by  an  In- 
dustrial cost  recovery  charge  which  may 
not,  in  the  overall  picture,  be  cost  effec- 
tive. There  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween cost  Increases  and  plant  closings. 
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The  Government  must  be 
posing    new    industrial 
where  industrial  survival  is 
dangered  by  a  myriad  of 
tional  costs  ranging  from 
taxes.  This  study  will  providi 
tial  to  our  consideration  o; 
effect  of   the   industrial 
charge.  I  feel  confident  it 
industry  in  older,  urbanized 
trialized  areas  cannot  absor  ) 
struction  costs  without  seveqe 
individual  companies  and 
labor  market.  The 
ing  from  imposition  of  ... 
recovery  may  well  cost  far 
employment  insurance, 
other  Federal  income  and 
grams  than  the  industrial 
itself. 

I  requested  that  this  provision 
to  H.R.  3199.  It  was  passed 
mous  vote  of  the  Public  Woijks 
tee.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
House  will  give  it  the  same 
The  economic  and  social 
dustrial   cost  recovery   _ 
oughly  Investigated  prior 
of  charges  having  long-terki 
implications  for  key  Industial 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.   Mr 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3199 
Pollution  Control  Act 
1977,  as  reported  by  the 
This  bill  represents  the 
of  the  Public  Works  and 
Committee  over  the  last  3 
some  sense  to  the  situatioh 
developed  with  regard  to 
Engineers'    authority    to 
charges  of  dredged  and  fill 
waterways  and  wetlands  as 
section  404  of  the  Federal 
tlon  Control  Act  of  1972. 

Last  year  the  House  approved 
believe  to  be  a  sound 
issue.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
saw  fit  to  incorporate  that 
Into  the  bill  before  us  today 

I  do  not  believe  the „. 

for  section  404  to  cover  all 
tlon's  waters  and  wetlands 
intent  was  to  maintain  Federil 
over  dredging  and  filling  _, 
commercially  navigable  wate 
The   broad   definition    of 
waters"  as  contained  in  the 
however,  left  us  with  the 
the  corps'  exercising  power 
for  any  routine  activity 
may  engage  in  on  his  own 
bureaucracy  that  comes  with 
sive  permit  process  leaves  oni 
whether  the  bill  we  passed 
water  pollution  control  bill  . 
inland  waterways  and  wetlan^ 
ment   law.   I   believe   the 
before  us  today  make  clear 
act  is  the  former. 

This  bill  specifically  provi^s 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fil! 
nonnavigable  waters  can  be  „ 
the  corps  if  requested  by  thi 
of  the  State  in  which  they 
The  bill  also  exempts  normal 
and  ranching  activities  from 
requirements  and  allows  th 
issue  general  permits  for  ac 
needing  periodic  review. 
The  corps'  authority  over 
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vary  of  im-    adjacent  to  navigable  waters,  under  the 
in   cities    terms  of  H.R.  3199  as  well  as  its  author- 
already  en-    ity  over  freshwater  lakes  totally  within 
iftsing  opera-    state  boundaries,  may  be  delegated  to  a 
:uel  bills  to    State  if  the  State  meets  certain  require- 
data  essen-    ments. 

the  overall  in  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
c^st  recovery  this  bill  strikes  a  proper  balance  between 
the  urgent  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  the  urgent  need  to  use  some 
commonsense.  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R. 
3199. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  us  today  we  have  a  bill 
which  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  several  communi- 
ties throughout  our  Nation.  I  support  this 
pro-  bill,  particularly  the  provision  which 
recovery  allows  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  deadline  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  sewer  construction  funds.  As  it 
now  stands,  New  York  will  lose  a  $316 
million  reservation  of  Federal  fimds  if 
these  fimds  are  not  released  for  ap- 
proved projects  by  September  30. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
became  aware  of  the  need  for  this  ex- 
tension when  it  was  apparent  they  could 
no  longer  process  the  flood  of  applica- 
tions they  were  receiving  in  a  timely 
fashion.  In  response  they  took  several 
steps  to  rectify  this  unfortunate  situ- 
ation. By  coordinating  their  efforts  with 
State  oflacials  they  attempted  to  process 
all  applications  prior  to  the  deadline, 
however,  it  proved  to  bf  an  impossible 
task  and  it  became  more  apparent  that 
New  York  State  would  lose  $316  million 
in  sewer  construction  funds  unless  an 
extension  of  the  September  30  deadline 
is  granted. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  providing 
an  extension  for  the  obligation  of  funds 
is  obvious.  We  all  know  that  a  timely 
allocation  would  have  been  a  preferable 
alternative  but  it  Is  also  an  alternative 
that  can  not  be  achieved  under  present 
circumstances  and,  therefore,  we  must 
support  this  legislation. 

The  EPA  must  realize,  and  I  think 
they  do,  that  this  extension  is  not  a  sig- 
nal to  slow  the  pace  of  the  application 
review  process.  On  the  contrary,  we  want 
to  see  the  funds  allocated  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  with  the  "use  them  or  lose 
them"  cloud  hanging  over  our  heads  on 
these  Federal  funds  so  necessary  for  vital 
water  and  sewer  projects,  we  must  take 
action  now  to  protect  our  Interests. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  passage  of  H.R.  3199, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1977.  and  would  partic- 
ularly like  to  address  myself  to  section 
16  of  this  legislation  which  pertains  to 
section  404  of  the  original  act.  As  you 
know,  section  16  would,  among  other 
things,  amend  section  404  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  "navigable  waters."  This  has 
been  a  source  of  controversy  for  several 
years,  and  our  effort  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem last  year  failed  when  the  legislation 
died  in  conference  with  the  Senate.  I 
sincerely  hope  H.R.  3199  will  successfully 
proceed  to  final  enactment.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure we  have  needed  for  too  long. 

I  have  long  been  an  active  supporter  of 
remedial  legislation  to  curb  the  overly- 
broad  authority  assumed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  dredge  and  fill  activities.  On 
wetlands,     July  16,  1975,  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Water  Resources  on  the 
problems  of  the  expanded  section  404 
permit  program.  I  had  serious  reserva- 
tions then,  I  still  have  them  today,  as  to 
the  substance  and  the  procedure  by 
which  the  corps  has  broadened  its  au- 
thority over  our  Nation's  wetlands. 

First,  I  object  to  the  ever-burgeoning 
collection  of  Federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  the  American  people  are 
forced  to  live  with.  It  is  a  scandal  when 
businessmen  and  farmers  must  spend 
substantial  portions  of  their  time  and 
money  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  paper- 
work forced  upon  them  by  their  National 
Government.  Even  worse,  many  of  the 
forms  they  fill  out  are  duplications  of 
those  Issued  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  corps  has  ef- 
fective authority  to  require  a  permit  ap- 
plication every  time  a  dredge  or  fill  ac- 
tivity is  planned  for  any  stream,  ditch, 
or  pond  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  Congress  Intended  this,  nor  should 
we  allow  such  an  interpretation  to  re- 
main a  possibility. 

Second,  the  intention  of  Congress  has 
been  called  into  question,  and  I  feel  it 
is  mandatory  that  we  reaflarm  our  orig- 
inal intent  in  connection  with  section 
404.  The  original  legislation,  I  believe, 
contemplated  a  commonsense  meaning 
of  "navigable  waters"— not  one  which 
would  inflate  the  corps'  permit  authority 
to  unprecedented  levels.  The  House  of 
Representatives  reaffirmed  this  last  year 
when  we  voted  339  to  5  to  pass  remedial 
legislation  similar  to  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  H.R.  3199.  The  term  "nav- 
igable waters"  meant  what  it  said:  Wa- 
ters which  are  used  or  could  be  used  for 
navigation — no  more,  no  less.  The  fact 
that  the  corps  has  voluntarily  limited  its 
permit  authority  should  have  no  bearing 
on  our  actions  today.  The  Federal  court 
ruling  which  Interpreted  "navigable  wa- 
ters" to  mean  "waters  of  the  United 
States"  has  caused  much  controversy.  I 
feel  a  further  statement  of  congressional 
intent  is  necessary  to  lay  the  matter  to 
rest. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  fully 
support  the  goal  of  protecting  our  en- 
vironment, and  I  recognize  the  need  for 
effective  Federal  controls.  However,  even 
back  in  1975  when  I  testified  before  the 
Water  Resourcs  Subcommittee,  there 
were  15  Federal  laws  and  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  our  Nation's  wetlands. 
To  give  further  authority  over  them  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  form  of 
a  burdensome  and  expensive  permit  pro- 
gram is  simply  not  necessary  or  desir- 
able. What  we  need  is  efficient  govern- 
ment, not  one  which  resembles  a  patch- 
work quilt  of  duplication  and  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  3199  for  the  above 
reasons,  and  particularly  because  I  feel 
its  passage  will  restore  some  of  the  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative  process  which 
this  whole  controversy  has  challenged. 
It  will  perhaps  reassure  the  American 
people  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  insensitive  to  the  burdens  which  may 
be  created  by  a  false  interpretation  of 
the  laws  we  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment  in 
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the  nature  of  a  substitute,  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Water  Pol- 
hitlon  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1977". 

AUTHORIZATION    APPROVAL 

Sec.  2.  Funds  appropriated  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  expendltxire  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  transition  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1976.  under  authority  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  are  hereby  authorized 
for  such  purposes. 

AUTHORIZATION    EXTENSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104(u)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  TJ.S.C. 
1254)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975,  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978.". 

(b)  Section  104(u)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1975"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1976,  $1,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  and  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978,". 

(c)  Section  106(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1256)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975;"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30, 
1975.  and  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977.  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978;". 

(d)  Section  112(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1262)  is 
amended  by  Uisertlng  "$6,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
57,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,"  immediately  after  "June  30, 
1975,". 

(e)  Section  208(f)(3)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  j-ears  ending  June  30, 1975,  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977,  and  September  30,  1978.". 

(f )  Section  314(c)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1324)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "5150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975; 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  and  $60,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978". 

(g)  Section  517  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1376)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $350,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$350,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978.". 

SEWAGE  COLLECTION   SYSTEM  GRANTS 

Sec  4.  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  in  any  case  where  the  total  of 
all  grants  made  under  section  201  for  the 
same  treatment  works  exceeds  the  actual 
construction  costs  for  such  treatment  works 
such  excess  amount  shall  be  a  grant  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
a  sewage  collection  system  if — 

"(1)  such  sewage  collection  system  was 
constructed  as  part  of  the  same  total  treat- 
ment system  as  the  treatment  works  for 
which  such  section  201  grants  were  approved, 
and 


"(2)  an  application  for  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  such  sewage  collection  sys- 
tem was  filed  in  accordance  with  section  702 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3102)  before  all  such 
section  201  grants  were  made  and  such  sec- 
tion 702  grant  could  not  be  approved  due 
to  lack  of  funding  under  such  section  702. 
The  total  of  all  grants  for  sewage  collection 
systems  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  $2,800,000.". 

PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,    ESTIMATES,    AND 
PAYMENTS 

SEC.  5.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1283)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a 
treatment  works  that  has  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $1,000,000  or  less  (as  approved 
by  the  Administrator)  upon  completion  of 
an  approved  facility  plan,  a  single  grant  may 
be  awarded  for  the  combined  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  preparing  construction  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  and  the  building  and 
erection  of  the  treatment  works.". 

USER     CHARGES 

Sec.  6.  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  204  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1284) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "proportionate  share" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "proportionate 
share  (except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
paragraph)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
( 1 )  the  following :  "In  any  case  where  an  ap- 
plicant uses  an  ad  valorem  tax  system  and 
the  Administrator  determines  such  system  re- 
sults in  the  distribution  of  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  for  treatment  works  with- 
in the  applicant's  Jurisdiction,  to  each  user 
class,  In  proportion  to  the  contribution  to  the 
total  waste  water  loading  of  the  treatment 
works  by  each  such  user  class,  and  such 
applicant  establishes  surcharges  which  will 
Insure  that  each  industrial  user  will  pay  Its 
proportionate  share  on  the  basis  of  volume, 
strength,  and  other  relevant  factors,  then 
such  ad  valorem  tax  system  and  surcharges 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  user  charge  system 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph.". 

allotment 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.8.C.  1285)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972, 
and  before  September  30,  1976,". 

(b)  Such  section  205  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  207  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1976,  shall  be  allotted 
by  the  Administrator  not  later  than  the 
tenth  day  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1977.  Sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30,  1977.  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Administrator  on  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  authorized.  Sums  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  September  30,  1978.  shall  be  allotted  in 
accordance  with  table  1  of  Committee  Print 
Numbered  94-39  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

■•(d)  If  the  sums  allotted  to  the  States  for 
a  fiscal  year  are  made  subject  to  a  limitation 
on  obligation  by  an  appropriation  Act,  such 
limitation  shall  apply  to  each  State  in  pro- 
portion to  Its  allotment.  So  much  of  any 
allotment  not  subject  to  such  a  limitation 
on  obligation  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation for  the  fiscal  year  during  which  it  can 
first  be  obligated  and  for  the  period  of  the 
next  succeeding  sixteen  months,  the  remain- 


ing amount  of  the  allotment  shall  remain 
available  untu  expended.  The  amount  of  any 
allotment  not  subject  to  such  a  limitation 
on  obligation  Which  is  not  obligated  by  the 
end  of  such  sixteen-month  period  shall  be 
Immediately  reallotted  by  the  Administrator 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  ratio  as  is  applicable 
to  sums  allotted  for  the  then  current  fiscal 
year,  except  that  none  of  the  funds  reallotted 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  allotted  to  any 
State  Which  failed  to  obligate  any  of  the 
funds  being  reallotted.  Any  sum  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  by  reallotment  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  funds 
otherwise  allotted  to  such  State  for  grants 
under  this  title  dtu-ing  any  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  sums  made  available  between 
January  1,  1975,  and  March  1,  1975,  by  the 
Administrator  for  obligation  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  obligation  until  S^tember  30, 1978.". 

REIMBURSEMENT    AND    ADVANCED    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  206 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1286)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1973,". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  206  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,600,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,950,000,000". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  206(c)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  93-207,  in  the  case  of 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  on  which 
construction  was  Initiated  between  July  1, 
1972,  and  June  30,  1973  (both  dates  inclu- 
sive ) ,  applications  for  assistance  under  such 
section  206  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1977. 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANT  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  9.  Section  207  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1287)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1977,  subject  to 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000  and  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1978, 
and  September  30,  1979,  subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  appropriation 
Acts,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,000  per  fiscal 
year.". 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING 
PROCESS  COSTS 

Sec.  10.  Section  208(f)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  2188) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  first  grant  is  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  an  agency, 
if  such  first  grant  is  made  before  October  1, 
1977,  the  amount  of  each  such  grant  to  such 
agency  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  developing  and  operating  a  continuing 
area  wide  waste  treatment  management  plan- 
ning process  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  thereafter  the  amount  granted 
to  such  agency  shall  not  exceed  75  per  cen- 
tum of  such  costs  in  each  succeeding  one- 
year  period.  In  the  case  of  any  other  grant 
made  to  an  agency  under  such  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of  such  grant 
shaU  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  developing  and  operating  a  continuing 
areawide  waste  treatment  management  plan- 
ning process  in  any  year.". 

CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  11.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
208(f)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "subject  to  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts.". 

NEW  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  Title  n  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)   Is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  sections: 
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"Sec.  214.  (a)(1)  The  Admin 
carry  out  any  of  his      ^ 
tions,  determinations,  or  approva  s 
tlons  201(g)    (2)   and   (3),  203   ( 
204  (a),  (b)(1),  and  (b)(3) 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  ^--^_. 
posed  projects  for  treatment  worl  s 
Ing  a  certification  by  the  State 
tlon  control  agency  of  Its 
such  responsibilities. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section 
discharge  any  responslblUty  or 
the  Administrator  under  any 
law,  including  the  National 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  432 
"(b)    The  Administrator  shall 
any  certification  provided  for  In 
(a)  of  this  section  unless  the  Ac  _ 
determines  after  public  hearlnj  s 
State  water  pollution  control  i 
authority,  responsibility,  and 
take  all  of  the  actions,  deteL_ 
approvals  for  which  certification 
ted  under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  „ 
the  Administrator  has  determlnfa 
State  Is  following  practices  that 
the  Federal  construction  grant 
under  section  201  of  this  Act,  ,_ 
clflcally  that  any  person  having  a 
financial    interest    in    the    coni 
treatment  works  will  not  be  a 
any  State  board  or  body  which 
application  for  a  grant  under  this 
"(c)  If  the  Administrator  dete 
public  hearings  that  a  State  wat^r 
control  agency,  with  respect  to 
ment,  condition,  or  limitation  .^ 
has  accepted  a  certification  under 
(a),  falls  to  meet  the 
section,  he  shall  suspend  *hls 
certification  as  to  such  requl. . 
tlon,  or  limitation  with  respect 
ect,  or  may  suspend  such  ace 
respect  to  all  projects  In  such 
determines  necessary,  and  durlnt 
pension  he  shall  be  responsible  f 
qulrement,  condition,  or  Umltatlc  a 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall 
terim  and  final  Inspections  and 
shall  require  such  information,  ( 
ports  as  he  determines  necessary 
this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Administrator  shai: 
amount  not  to  exceed  2  per  t 
allotment  made  to  each  State 
205  on  or  after  February  1,  1975. 
served  shall  be  available  for  m; 
to  such  State  under  paragraph 
subsection  for  the  same  period 
available  from  such  allotment  u., 
tlon  (b)  of  section  205,  and  any 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  l.^ 
such  period.  Any  grant  made  fron  i 
served  under  this  subsection  whi^ 
been  obligated  by  the  end  of  the 
which  available,  and  any  reserved 
the  request  of  the  State,  shall  b( 
the  amounts  last  allotted  to  such 
der  section  205   and   shall   be 

available  for  obligation  In  the 

and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
ment. 
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"(2)  The  Administrator  Is  __. 
grant  to  any  State  exercising,  or 
to  exercise,  certification  authority 
section,  from  amounts  reserved  to 
under  this  subsection,  the  reason-^ 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
rylng  out  such  authority. 

"(f)   The  Administrator  shall 
suoh  rules  and  regulations  as  m 
essary  to  carry  out  this  section 
rules  and  regulatloT's  necessary  to 
this  section  shall  be  promulgated 
than  the  ninetieth  day  after  date 
ment  of  this  section. 
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thereof  the  "determinaticn  op  peiority 

"Sec.  215.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  determination  of  the 
priority  to  be  given  each  category  of  projects 
for  construction  of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  within  each  State  shall  be  made  solely 
by  that  State.  These  categories  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to  (A)  secondary  treat- 
ment, (B)  more  stringent  treatment,  (C) 
inflltratlon-lnflow  correction,  (D)  major 
sewer  system  rehabilitation,  (E)  new  col- 
lector sewers  and  appurtenances,  (P)  new 
interceptors  and  appurtenances,  and  (G) 
correction  of  combined  sewer  overflows. 

"REQUIREMENTS  FOE  AMERICAN  MATERIALS 

"Sec.  216.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  treatment  works  unless 
only  such  vmmanufactured  articles,  materi- 
als, and  supplies  as  have  been  mined  or  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  only  such 
manufactured  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies as  have  been  manixfactured  in  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
United  States  will  be  used  In  such  treatment 
works.  This  section  shall  not  apply  In  any 
case  where  the  Administrator  determines  it 
to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  public  Interest, 
or  the  cost  to  be  unreasonable,  or  if  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  of  the  class  or  kind  to 
be  used  or  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
from  which  they  are  manufactured  are  not 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured,  as  the 
case  may  be,  In  the  United  States  In  sufficient 
and  reasonably  available  commercial  quan- 
tities and  of  a  satisfactory  quality.". 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  13.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)(1)  The  Administrator  may  modify  the 
time  for  achieving  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  of  this  section  for  any  pub- 
licly owhed  treatment  works  and  any  point 
source  (other  than  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works)  to  extend  such  time  beyond 
the  dates  specified  In  such  paragraph,  if  thi! 
Administrator  determines  that  the  construe  • 
tlon  of  the  treatment  works,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  best  practicable  control  technology/ 
necessary  for  the  achievement  of  such  re- 
quirements cannot  be  completed  or  applleb 
(as  the  case  may  be)  by  the  dates  specified 
in  such  paragraph. 

"(2)  No  time  modification  granted  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  for  any 
point  source  (other  than  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works)  shall  extend  beyond  July  1, 
1979.  No  time  modification  granted  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  for  any 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  shall  ex- 
tend beyond  July  1,  1982,  except  in  the  case 
of  treatment  works  which  the  Administrator 
determines  are  based  on  innovative  technol- 
ogy relating  to  the  abatement  and  control  of 
water  pollution  in  which  case  time  modifi- 
cations may  extend  up  to,  but  not  beyond, 
July  1,  1983. 

"(3)  No  time  modification  shall  be  granted 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  applicant 
shall  have  first  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor,  and  the  Administrator  shall  have  ap- 
proved, a  schedule  of  compliance  with  the 
modified  date.  Failure  to  meet  the  approved 
schedule  of  compliance  shall  be  a  violation  of 
this  section  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment under  section  309  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  violation  of  this  section.  The 
pj-omulgate      Administrator  shall  promulgate  such  rules 
be  nee-     ^^^  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
e  Initial      **"*  *^^  paragraph, 
carry  out  "(4)  Any  point  source  (other  than  a  pub- 

not  later      licly   owned   treatment  works)    which   has, 
of  enact-     either  on  the  date  a  time  modification   is 
granted  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
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under  paragraph  (i)  of  this  subsection  or 
not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
such  time  modification  Is  granted,  a  contract 
(enforceable  against  such  point  source)  to 
discharge  Its  effluent  into  such  publicly 
owned  treatment  worla  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)(1) 
(A)  and  (C)  of  this  section  untU  the  date 
such  treatment  works  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (b)(1)  (B)  and  (C)  of 
this  section. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  any  owner  or  operator  of  a  point 
source  which  is  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  (A)(1)  of  this  section 
who— 

"(1)  received  a  research  and  development 
grant  pursuant  to  section  105(c)  of  this  Act 
to  develop  new  technology  for  the  treatment 
of  industrial  waste  and  was  unsuccessful  in 
accomplishing  the  goal  set  forth  In  the  grant 
agreement;  and 

"(2)  did  not  commence  the  necessary  con- 
struction to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  such  subsection  (b)  (l)  (A)  (1)  until  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  research  and  devel- 
opment project  would  be  unsuccessful,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  subsection  until  July  1, 
1978,  or  the  date  of  the  completion  of  such 
construction,  whichever  date  first  occurs.". 

STATE   REPORTS 

Sec.  14.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1315)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1975,  and 
shall  bring  up  to  date  each  year  thereafter," 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  1,  1975,  and  shall  bring  up 
to  date  by  April  1, 1976,  and  biennially  there- 
after,"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annually"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "October  1,  1976,  and  biennially". 

TOXIC   AND    PRETREATMENT   STANDARDS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  307 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1317)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"to  be  held  within  thirty  days". 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  307  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1317)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  any  case  where  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  compliance  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  promulgation  Is 
technologically  Infeaslble  for  a  category  of 
sources,  the  Administrator  shall  establish 
the  effective  date  of  the  effluent  standard 
(or  prohibition)  for  such  category  of  sources 
at  the  earliest  date  which  compliance  can 
be  feasibly  attained  by  such  sources,  but  in 
no  case  shall  such  date  be  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  promulgation.". 

PERMITS   FOR    DREDGED    OR   PILL    MATERIAL 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  404 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1344)  is  amended  by  adding  imme- 
diately after  "navigable  waters"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  adjacent  wetlands". 

(b)  Such  section  404  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  The  term  'navigable  waters'  as 
used  in  this  section  shall  mean  all  waters 
which  are  presently  used,  or  are  susceptible 
to  use  in  their  natural  condition  or  by 
reasonable  improvement  as  a  means  to  trans- 
port Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shore- 
ward to  their  ordinary  high  water  mark, 
including  all  waters  which  are  subject  to 
the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide  shoreward  to 
their  mean  high  water  mark  (mean  higher 
high  water  mark  on  the  west  coast). 

"(2)  The  term  'adjacent  wetlands'  as  used 
in  this  section  shall  mean   (A)   those  wet- 
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lands,  mudfiats,  swamps,  marshes,  shallows, 
and  those  areas  periodically  Inundated  by 
saline  or  brackish  waters  that  are  normally 
characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  salt  or 
brackish  water  vegetation  capable  of  growth 
and  reproduction,  which  are  contiguous  or 
adjacent  to  navigable  waters,  and  (B)  those 
freshwater  wetlands  including  marshes, 
shallows,  swamps,  and  similar  areas  that  are 
contlguoxis  or  adjacent  to  navigable  waters, 
that  support  freshwater  vegetation  and  that 
are  periodically  Inundated  and  are  normally 
characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  vegeta- 
tion that  requires  saturated  soil  conditions 
for  growth  and  reproduction. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  the  discharge  of  dredged  or 
fill  material  in  waters  other  than  navigable 
waters  and  in  wetlands  other  than  adjacent 
wetlands  is  not  prohibited  by  or  otherwise 
subject  to  regulation  under  this  Act  (except 
for  effluent  standards  or  prohibition  imder 
section  307),  or  section  9,  section  10,  or  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899. 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Governor  of  a  State  enter  Into  a  Joint  agree- 
ment that  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill 
material  in  waters  other  than  navigable 
waters  and  In  wetlands  other  than  adjacent 
wetlands  of  such  State  should  be  regulated 
because  of  the  ecological  and  environmental 
Importance  of  such  waters,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
regulate  such  discharge  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  Joint  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  revoked,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  who  entered 
into  such  Joint  agreement  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  relating 
to  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  tlie  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Is  authorized  to  issue  those  general 
permits  which  he  determines  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

"(h)  The  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill 
material — 

"(1)  from  normal  farming,  silviculture, 
and  ranching  activities,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  plowing,  terracing,  cultivating, 
seeding,  and  harvesting  for  the  production 
of  food,  fiber,  and  forest  products; 

"(2)  for  ,he  purpose  of  maintenance  of 
currently  serviceable  structures.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  dikes,  dams,  levees, 
groins,  riprap,  breakwaters,  causeways,  and 
bridge  abutments  and  approaches,  and 
other  transportation  struet\ires  (Including 
emergency  reconstruction) ;  or 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  farm  or  stock  pounds  and 
Irrigation  ditches. 

Is  not  prohibited  by  or  otherwise  subject  to 
regulation  under  this  Act. 

"(1)  The  discharge  of  dredged  or  fUl  ma- 
terial as  part  of  the  construction,  alteration, 
or  repair  of  a  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
project  authorized  by  Congress  Is  not  pro- 
hibited by  or  otherwise  subject  to  regulation 
under  this  Act  if  the  effects  of  such  dis- 
charge have  been  included  in  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  or  environmental 
assessment  for  such  project  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  such  environmental 
Impact  statment  or  environmental  assess- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  Congress  In 
connection  with  the  authorization  or  fund- 
ing of  such  project. 

"(])  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  a  State  upon  its  request  all  or 
any  part  of  those  functions  vested  In  him  by 
this  section  relating  to  the  adjacent  wetlands 
in  that  State  if  he  determines  (A)  that  such 
State  has  the  authority,  responsibility,  and 
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capabUlty  to  carry  out  such  funtlons,  and 
(B)  that  such  delegation  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest. Any  such  delegation  shaU  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  suspension  and  revocation  for  cause  of 
such  a  delegation. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  a  State  upon  its  request  all  or 
any  part  of  those  functions  vested  in  him 
by  this  section  and  by  sections  9,  10,  and  13 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  relating  to  any 
fresh  water  lake  located  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  State  (other  than  such 
a  lake  constructed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  if  he  determines  (A) 
that  such  State  has  the  authority,  respon- 
sibility, and  capability  to  carry  out  such 
functions,  and  (B)  that  such  delegation  is  In 
the  public  Interest.  Any  such  delegation  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  su.spenslon  and  revocation  for 
cause  for  such  a  delegation.". 

emergency  pund 
Sec.  17.  Section  504  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  desig- 
nating the  initial  subsection  therein  as  sub- 
section "(a)"  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsections  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  established  a  con- 
tingency fund  to  provide  assistance  for  emer- 
gencies, including,  but  not  limited  to.  those 
which  present  an  imminent  and  substantive 
endangerment  to  the  public  health  or  v;el- 
fare,  those  which  require  protection  of  per- 
sons where  the  endangerment  is  to  the  liveli- 
hood of  such  persons,  and  those  resulting 
from  natural  and  other  disasters. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  carry  out 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  The  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  an- 
nually as  are  necessary  to  maintain  such 
fund  at  a  $5,000,000  level. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shaU  submit  a 
report  annually  to  each  House  of  Congress  on 
his  activities  in  carrying  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  relieve  the  Administrator  of  any  require- 
ment Imposed  on  the  Administrator  by  any 
other  Federal  laws.  Nothing  contained  in 
this  subsection  shall  (1)  affect  any  final 
action  taken  under  such  other  Federal  law, 
or  (2)  in  any  way  affect  the  extent  to  which 
human  health  or  the  environment  Is  to  be 
protected  under  such  other  Federal  law.". 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  18.  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  509 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (F)  in  is- 
suing or  denying  any  permit  under  section 
402,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(F)  In  Issvang  or  denvlng  any  per- 
mit under  section  402,  (G)  in  "promulgating 
or  revising  guidelines  for  effluent  limitations 
under  section  304(b),  and  (H)  m  making 
any  determination  as  to  a  program  for  State 
certification  under  section  214,". 


RULE    AND    REGULATION   REVIEW 

Sec.  19.  Title  V  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  518  as  section  519  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  section  517  the 
following  new  section: 

"RULE  AND  REGULATION  REVIEW 

"Sec.  618.  (a)  Any  rule  or  regulation  is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  Act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  may  by 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress  be 
disapproved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  if  such 
resolution  of  disapproval  is  adopted  not  later 


than  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  cal- 
endar days  when  Congress  Is  in  session 
(whether  or  not  continuous)  which  period 
begins  on  the  date  such  rule  or  regulation 
is  finally  adopted  by  the  department  or 
agency  adopting  same.  The  department  or 
agency  adopting  any  such  rule  or  regulation 
shall  transmit  such  rule  or  regulation  to 
each  House  of  Congress  Immediately  upon 
its  final  adoption.  Upon  adoption  of  such  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  by  either  House  of 
Congress,  such  rule  or  regulation,  or  part 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cease  to 
be  in  effect. 

"(b)  Congressional  inaction  on  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not 
be  deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule.". 

FINANCIAL   DISCLOSURE 

Sec  20.  Section  501  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1361)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  who — 

"(A)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(B)  has  any  known  financial  Interest  in 
any  person  who  (I)  discharges  pollutants 
from  any  point  source,  (11)  discharges  oU, 
hazardous  substances,  or  sewage  from  any 
vessel,  (Hi)  discharges  oil  or  hazardous  sub- 
stances from  any  onshore  or  offshore  facility, 
(iv)  Is  otherwise  subject  to  regulations  un- 
der this  Act,  or  (v)  is  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  imder  this  Act, 
shall,  beginning  on  October  1,  1977,  annually 
file  with  the  Administrator  a  written  state- 
ment concerning  all  such  Interests  held  by 
such  officer  or  employee  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  statement  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall — 
"(A)  act  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section — 

"(1)  to  define  the  term  'known  financial 
interest'  for  purposes  of  paragmnh  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection;  and 

"(11)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which 
the  requirements  to  file  written  statements 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  will  be  monitored 
and  enforced.  Including  appropriate  provi- 
sions for  the  filing  by  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  statements  and  the  review 
by  the  Administrator  of  such  statements; 
and 

"(B)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
closures and  the  actions  taken  in  regard 
thereto  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
"(3)  In  the  rules  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
may  identify  specific  positions  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  v/hlch  are 
of  a  nonregulatory  and  nonpollcymaking  na- 
ture and  provide  that  officers  or  employees 
occupying  such  positions  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sub- 
ject to,  and  knowingly  violates,  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,500  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both.". 

COST   RECOVERY    STUDY 

Sec  21.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Administra- 
tor") shall  study  the  efficiency  of,  and  the 
need  for,  the  payment  by  Industrial  users  of 
any  treatment  works  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  treatment  works 
(as  determined  by  the  Administrator)  which 
Is  allocable  to  the  treatment  of  such  indus- 
trial wastes  to  the  extent  attributable  to  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction. 
Such  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  payment  upon  rural  communities.  No 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  Ot 
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this  section,  the  Administrate 
a  report  to  the  Congress  settln  ; 
suits  of  such  study. 

(b)  During  the  period  beg 
date  of  enactment  of  this 
Ing  on  the  last  day  of  the 
which  begins  after  the  date  of 
this  section   (both  dates 
fleer  or  employee  of  the  Feders  l 
shall  enforce,  or  require  any 
grant  under  section  201(g)  (1) 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  ( 
to  enforce,  any  provision  In 
for  a  grant  or  In  a  grant 
such  section  which  requires  a 
Industrial  users  piirsuant  to 
(1)  (B)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  sect 
"Industrial    user"    and 
have  the  same  meaning  given 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
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SECONDAST    TREATMENT 

Sec.  22.  The  Administrator  ol 
mental  Protection  Agency  shall 
city   of  Boston,  Massachusetts 
equal  to  75  per  centum,  but 
$15,000,000,   of    the   cost   of 
modern  correctional  detention 
site  In  such  city,  on  condition 
city  convey  to  the  Commonwea  th 
chxisetts  all  of  Its  right,  title, 
and  to  that  real  property  owne< 
on  Deer  Island  which  Is  the  slt« 
Ing  correctional  detention  facll 
such  Commonwealth  as  the  site 
owned  treatment  works  prov 
treatment  and  (B)  that  such 
convey  to  such  city  all  of  Its 
Interest  to  the  real  property 
don  Street  In  such  city  owned 
monwealth  for  use  by  such  c 
for  such  correctional  detention 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriate  d 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
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Mr.  ROBERTS  (during 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unaninlous 
that  the  committee  amendipent 
nature  of  a  substitute  be 
read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    OTTINGEK 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Cha|TOan,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


Or  riNCER : 
Imme  Uately 


tliel 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
27.  line  13,  Insert  "(i) 
"(a)". 

Pages  27,  after  line  17,  insert 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  , 
of  such  section  205  Is  amendec 
out   "For   the   fiscal    year 
1975,"   and  Inserting  in   lieu 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  3(  . 
tember  30,  1977,  and  September 

Page  28.  strike  out  the  senten  ;e 
on  line  3  and  ending  on  line  7. 


Cf 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Cha 
amendment  has  the  effect 
the  formula  presently  in  effect 
tribution    of    sewer    tre 
funds — on  the  basis  of  a  Stite 
eliminating  the  provision  tha' 
by  the  Committee  on  Public 
serting  25 -percent  consideration 
lation  in  the  distribution 

Section  7  of  H.R.  3199  sets 
formula  for  allocating  sewer 
construction  grants  among 
basis  of:  First,  25  percent 
projected   1990   population: 
percent  on  its  partial  needs 
treatment  facilities — includi4g 
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ary  treatment,  more  stringent  treatment 
to  meet  water  quality  standards,  inter- 
ceptor sewers  and  appurtenances;  and 
third,  25  percent  on  the  basis  of  total 
needs  which  include  partial  needs  plus 
collector  sewers,  combined  sewers  and 
infiltration  inflow  devices. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  Is  to 
strike  the  population  variable  entirely 
and  fashion  the  formula  around  total 
water  treatment  needs  as  it  was  in  the 
previous  and  current  formula. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  popula- 
tion has  no  bearing  on  a  State's  need  for 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  vital  sewage  treatment  facilities.  When 
the  population  element  was  first  pro- 
posed several  years  ago,  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Senate 
committee,  in  a  detailed  analysis  dated 
September  13,  1973,  rejected  the  popula- 
tion variable.  In  the  original  House  re- 
port to  accompany  Public  Law  92-500, 
the  1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(House  Report  92-911.  March  11,  1972. 
page  93 J,  the  committee  discussed  the 
relationship  between  total  population 
and  State's  need  for  financial  assistance 
to  construct  sewage  treatment  facilities 
and  agreed  that:  "This  needs  formula  is 
a  sound  basis  for  allocating  funds  since 
our  experience  to  date  clearly  demon- 
strates that  there  is  no  necessary  corol- 
lation  between  the  financial  assistance 
needed  for  waste  treatment  works  in  a 
given  State  and  its  population." 

Instead.,  degree  of  industrialization  and 
urbanization — not  total  population — are 
major  factors  which  determine  a  State's 
need  for  sewage  treatment  facilities;  and 
it  is  those  States  which  are  the  most 
urbanized  and  the  most  industrialized 
which  sufifer  under  the  proposed  formula. 
New  Jersey  would  lose  $14  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977  imder  the  Committee 
formula;  Michigan,  $40.5  million;  Ohio, 
$26  million;  Illinois,  $8.5  million;  Massa- 
chusetts, $.5  million;  New  York,  $71.5 
million;  New  Hampshire,  $4  million;  Del- 
aware, $2.5  million;  Maryland,  $16  mil- 
lion; Kentucky,  $3  million;  Indiana,  $2 
million;  Arkansas,  $.5  million;  Okla- 
homa. $3  million;  Kansas,  $9  million; 
Nebraska,  $3.5  million;  Hawaii,  $1.5  mil- 
lion; Samoa,  $.5  million;  Trust  Terri- 
tories, $1.5  million;  Alaska,  $3  million; 
Idaho,  $1  miUion;  and  Washington,  $1 
million. 

Of  course,  the  States  that  are  hit  the 
hardest  are  those  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  States  that  are  already  suffer- 
ing disadvantages  under  so  many  of  the 
Federal  formulae  for  distribution  of 
funds.  This  would  just  add  to  the  very 
serious  inequities  in  funds  distribution 
that  already  exist. 

All  of  these  large  industrialized  and 
urbanized  States  whose  present  allot- 
ments are  determined  solely  on  the  basis 
of  need  are  going  to  lose  millions  of  dol- 
lars if  we  enact  a  new  formula  based 
on  population. 

The  objective  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  to  "restore  and  maintain 
the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  in- 
tegrity of  the  Nation's  waters."  If  one 
State's  allotment,  based  on  sewage  treat- 
ment needs,  is  to  be  decreased  because  of 
the  new  population  variable — and  we 
would  be  decreasing  the  allotment  of  the 


States  most  in  need  under  the  proposed 
formula — then  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress is  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  act 
and  placing  us  further  away  from  the 
objective  of  cleaning  up  the  Nation's 
waters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  in  the  Interest  of 
fairness  the  Committee  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  first  recog- 
nize that  this  program  is  one  of  national 
scope.  We  are  trying  to  clean  up  all  the 
waterways  of  the  entire  Nation,  and  In 
order  to  do  that  we  have  to  devise  the 
most  equitable  and  the  most  efifective 
formulas  If  we  are  to  try  to  do  that. 

Obviously  there  are  going  to  be  some 
problems  in  that  area  because  everybody 
is  not  going  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
money.  When  we  first  devised  the  for- 
mula back  in  1972.  we  based  It  totally  on 
need.  The  net  effect  of  that  was  that 
some  of  the  States  that  had  the  capabil- 
ity got  together  very  quickly  and  put  In 
a  lot  of  needs,  whether  they  were  justi- 
fied or  not.  They  in  effect  loaded  the 
formula  down  with  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  needs  in  some  areas,  and  that 
penalized  those  States  that  were  rather 
deliberate  In  their  gathering  of  the  In- 
formation to  determine  their  needs. 
These  were  States  that  were  more  cau- 
tious. 

As  a  result  of  that,  some  States,  for 
example,  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
gathered  together  their  needs  very 
quickly.  They  acted  rightly  or  wrongly, 
as  the  case  may  be — and  I  am  not  at- 
tributing any  ulterior  motives  to  any- 
one— and  they  got  together  on  a  rather 
expedited  program  and  set  forth  their 
needs.  As  a  result,  they  got  roughly  five 
times  as  much  money  imder  the  grant 
formula  in  West  Virginia  as  the  State  of 
Arizona;  yet  the  State  of  Arizona  had 
probably  the  same  amount  of  population. 
The  State  of  Texas,  for  example,  with 
13  million  people,  because  It  was  more 
deliberate  and  more  circumspect  in  pre- 
paring the  needs  report,  got  less  than  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  has  onlv 
800,000  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  overcome 
these  inequities  we  devised  this  new  for- 
mula. One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects 
of  any  Federal  grant  program  Is  the  de- 
termination of  the  formula  for  the  allot- 
ment of  grant  money.  Everybody  natu- 
rally wants  as  much  of  the  money  as  he 
can  get. 

In  the  case  of  the  construction  grant 
programs  these  allotments  are  made  to 
the  States.  In  the  past  the  committee  has 
been  adamant  that  actual  environmental 
needs,  and  only  such  needs,  should  be 
the  basis  of  that  allotment.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  body  of  opinion  that 
says  that  other  factors  such  as  popula- 
tion should  be  recognized.  After  all,  it  is 
the  population  that  pollutes.  That  Is  a 
very  Important  factor. 

Needless  to  say,  the  advocates  of  either 
formula,  whether  they  go  to  one  extreme 
or  the  other,  generally  base  their  decision 
on  what  their  particular  State  will  actu- 
ally receive  under  a  particular  formula. 

In  our  system  of  government,  compro- 
mise is  the  basis  for  reaching  difficult 
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program  or  political  decisions,  and  the 
key  is  fairness  to  all.  That  is  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  in  resolving  this  particu- 
lar issue,  to  be  as  fair  and  as  equitable 
as  possible  to  everybody  concerned  and 
get  on  with  the  national  commitment  of 
cleaning  up  the  waterways  of  this  coim- 
try. 

This  is  a  difficult  formula,  I  recognize 
that.  Some  States  do  not  receive  as  much 
as  other  States,  but  the  needs  of  the 
country  will  be  best  met  by  this  formula. 
When  we  get  into  consideration  of  pop- 
ulation as  a  factor,  we  come  up  with 
what  is  probably  the  most  equitable  on 
a  national  level  to  do  the  job  and  get 
about  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  water- 
ways. Certainly  the  Representatives  of 
a  particular  State  can  sit  here  and  pick 
a  fight  with  the  formula  or  with  these 
provisions,  and  it  Is  just  like  any  other 
issue  dealing  with  percentages  or  figures; 
they  can  justify  just  about  anything  they 
want  to  Justify. 

But  I  implore  the  Members  and  plead 
with  them  to  look  upon  this  as  a  national 
commitment  to  go  on  and  complete  a 
national  program  to  get  the  waters  of 
this  coimtry  cleaned  up  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  to  do  it  as  equally  and 
as  equitably  to  everyone  concerned  as  is 
possible. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman's 
problem  is  with  correct  ascertainment 
of  needs — and  obviously  we  will  get  the 
water  cleaned  up  most  effectively  if  we 
do  apply  the  fund  in  accordance  with 
need — then  what  is  needed  is  better 
oversight  of  the  application  of  the  needs 
formula,  not  a  change  which  adds  pop- 
ulation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Isn't  yours  a  problem 
of  getting  the  States  to  accurately  ascer- 
tain their  needs  rather  than  Inserting  an 
Irrelevant  factor  of  population  into  the 
formula? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OTTINGER)  that  Initially  when  the 
needs  test  was  applied,  many  States  who 
had  the  capabilities  of  going  ahead  with 
the  program,  and  there  were  only  a  few, 
one  of  which  was  the  State  of  New  York, 
went  ahead  and  included  In  its  needs 
every  possible  phase  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  problem.  Included  In  this 
was  the  storm  water  Issue.  This  Is  not  now 
eligible  for  funding  under  the  grant  pro- 
gram due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a 
tremendous  problem  in  and  of  itself,  and 
would  alone  entail  billions  of  dollars.  If 
we  were  to  address  the  storm  water  prob- 
lem in  this  bill  alone  it  would  take  up 
about  all  that  we  have  in  here.  There 
were  other  States  that  did  not  address 
the  storm  water  problem  and  addressed 
solely  the  collector  systems  and  the  waste 
water  treatment  facilities,  so  their  needs 
do  not  reflect  this  significant  problem. 
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I  realize  that  the  State  of  New  York 
does  have  a  tremendous  problem  with 
storm  waters  but  I  believe  we  will  have 
to  address  that  specifically  after  a  study 
and  after  we  get  Into  the  issue  of  revis- 
ing and  going  over  the  water  that  Is 
involved. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Introduction  of  population  helps  address 
that  kind  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  is  because  population 
is  what  is  actually  causing  the  problem. 
If  we  do  not  take  that  into  consideration 
on  at  least  a  partial  basis  then  we  will 
never  address  the  problem  of  pollution. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  allotment  formula 
contained  In  the  legislation  before  us, 
H.R.  3199,  represents  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  major  factions — one  group 
that  wanted  the  construction  grant 
funds  distributed  50  percent  on  popula- 
tion and  50  percent  on  partial  needs,  and 
another  group  that  wanted  the  money 
distributed  50  percent  on  partial  needs 
and  50  percent  on  total  needs. 

Both  factions  had  a  good  point — there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  population 
in  a  State  and  the  level  of  municipal 
sewage. 

On  the  other  hand,  different  States 
have  different  needs,  and  the  cost  of 
meeting  these  needs  varies.  For  exam- 
ple, some  States  have  major  needs  for 
treatment  works  and  for  collector  sew- 
ers, while  other  States  may  need  fund- 
ing to  meet  the  water  quality  standards 
and  to  correct  combined  sewers. 

The  needs  are  different  and  the  costs 
are  different  and  a  population  factor 
simply  will  not  reflect  this. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  formula  in 
Section  7  of  H.R.  3199  is  a  compromise 
between  these  two  extreme  positions. 
H.R.  3199  recognizes  the  importance  of 
having  a  population  factor  while  still 
giving  a  major  emphasis  to  the  real 
needs. 

The  formula  in  H.R.  3199  is  exactly 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  H.R. 
3199  formula  is  one-quarter  population, 
one-half  partial  needs  and  one-quarter 
total  needs. 

This  formula  is  equitable  and  I  believe 
that  it  fairly  reflects  the  needs  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottin- 
GER)  and  hope  that  it  shall  be  defeated. 
Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  key  word  In  the  gentle- 
man's statement  is  "compromise."  We 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  hearings 
last  year  in  the  94th  Congress  and  again 
this  year  receiving  testimony  on  many 
aspects  of  the  bill,  including  this  matter 
of  distribution  of  fimds.  The  committee 
did  arrive  at  a  fair  compromise.  We  do 
have  to  recognize  the  concentrations  of 
population  In  this  country  where  large 


Industries  are  located  and  where  they 
are  making  the  big  discharges  of  waste 
water,  and  where  these  funds  are  needed 
for  treatment.  We  also  need  to  recognize 
the  one-quarter  total  needs  aspect  of 
the  formula.  Including  collector  and  In- 
terceptor sewers,  and  that,  too;  Is  a 
problem.  It  Is  a  matter  of  putting  some 
of  these  problems  In  proper  perspective. 
That  is  what  this  committee  does — put 
all  the  many  requirements  in  proper  bal- 
ance and  with  a  responsive  approach.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  and  urge  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  that  during  my  colloquy  I  In- 
advertently said  that  one-half  of  the  for- 
mula was  based  on  population,  and  I  was 
incorrect;  it  is  one-quarter. 
Mr.  GINN.  It  is  one-quarter. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  But  I  do  want  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  the  House  has  al- 
ready approved  this  formula  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  which 
passed  this  House.  That  bill  alluded  to 
this  very  distribution  formula,  and  the 
House  by  voting  to  approve  the  supple- 
mental voted  to  approve  this  formula. 
Now  the  gentleman  Is  in  here  several 
days  later  asking  that  It  be  changed 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GINN.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ginn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CJLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  (XAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  for  most  of  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  This  for- 
mula recognizes  properly  that  popula- 
tion should  be  included  as  a  serious  cri- 
terion. Tliis  formula  also  recognizes  and 
gives  emphasis  to  those  needs  which  are 
currently  being  emphasized  in  the  con- 
struction program,  which  are  primary 
treatment,  secondary  treatment,  inter- 
ceptor sewers,  and  the  more  stringent 
treatment  necessary  to  meet  the  water 
quality  standards.  This  formula  also 
goes  one  step  further  and  recognizes  the 
need  for  funds  for  collector  sewers,  cor- 
rection of  infiltration  and  Inflow  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  combined  sewer 
problems. 

Regarding  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  that  the  formula 
will  cause  States  to  lose  money,  we  know 
from  the  experience  of  Implementing  the 
program  that  there  are  many  factors 
other  than  just  an  allocation  formula 
that  cause  States  to  lose  money.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  fair,  and  I  Join 
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gentleman. 
I  would  like 
under- 
New  York's 
remind  him 
)e  of  assist- 
legislation 
7(e)  that 
$400  mlUlon 
New  York 
taken  by 


qpposition  to 
a  vote. 

is  on 
gentleman 


in  opposition  to  the  gentlemjin's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GINN.  I  thank  the 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  point  out  that  I  can  cert^iinly 
stand  the  gentleman  from 
concern.  I  should  like  to 
that  we  have  attempted  to 
ance  to  his  great  State  in 
by  drafting  language  in  secttn 
will  reinstate  approximately 
that  would  have  lapsed  ir 
State  were  it  not  for  the  action 
this  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairjnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
this  amendment  and  ask  f o:  ■ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qi^estion 
the  amendment  offered  by 
from  New  York  (Mr.  OTTiNcfeR) 

The  question  was  taken; 
vision    (demanded   by    Mr 
there  were — ayes  13,  noes  32. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman 
mand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
I  make  the  point  of  order 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently 
is  not  present.  The  Chair  am  lounces 
pursuant  to  clause  2  of  nil 
will  vacate  proceedings  under 
when  a  quorum  of  the  Coiamittee 
pears.  Members  will  record 
ence  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electtonic  device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACAT]  D 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hu  idred 
bers  have  appeared.  A  quqnun 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
suant  to  clause  2.  rule 
proceedings  under  the  call 
sidered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resutie  its  busi 
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Ottinger) 

Ide- 

ijending  that 

a  quorum 


thit 


a  quorum 
that 
!  XXni,  he 
the  call 
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ness. 

Does  the  gentleman  fronl 
insist  on  his  request  for  a  rei  lorded 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chal  -man 
ing  to  the  sage  advice  of  m: 
league  from  New  York  (Mr 
knows  how  to  count  better 
withdraw  my  request  for  a 

So  the  amendment  was  re 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR. 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr. 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
page  44,  strike  line  16  and  all 
through  line  13  on  page  45 

Redesignate  the  subsequent 
cordlngly. 


qhalrman,   I 

very  slm- 

desk,  if  any 


ths 


Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr. 
have  additional  copies  of 
pie  amendment  here  on  the 
Member  wishes  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amen<Jment 
simply  strike  what  is  called 
tive  veto  device.  It  is  contaihed 
44,  and  it  would  require  thai 
regulation  issued  under  auth  ority 
act  after  the  date  of  enactiient 
section   may.   by   resolution 
House  of  Congress,  be  disapproved 
whole  or  in  part  if  such 
disapproval  Is  adopted  not  laj»r 
end  of  the  first  period  of 
days  when  Congress  is  in  sesiion 
the  guts  of  the  amendment 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
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that  follows 
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on  page 
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of   either 

In 

resolution  of 

than  the 

30  calendar 

That  is 


means  that 


every  single  regulation  of  this  agency 
under  the  act  would  be  subject  to  legis- 
lative veto,  and  of  course  that  means 
that  every  such  provision  would  be  de- 
layed in  its  force  for  60  days. 

Now,  I  understand  the  argument  be- 
hind the  legislative  veto,  but  if  the  leg- 
islative veto  is  to  be  applied,  it  must  be 
applied  reasonably  and  effectively.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  bill  by  which  expedited  procedure 
of  the  House  or  the  Senate  could  be  put 
into  effect  if  the  legislative  veto  is  sought 
to  be  applied. 

That  means,  my  friends,  that  in  any 
instance  where  the  legislative  veto  is 
sought  to  be  applied,  somebody  is  going 
to  have  to  get  up  and  move  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  consideration  of  the 
matter.  That  means  that  this  committee 
which  has  devised  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  advise  this  House 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  action  of  the 
agency  was  in  the  committee's  view  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  this  agency.  We  would  then 
have  to  decide  the  matter  ad  hoc  on  the 
floor. 

We  have  had  experience  with  that 
process  under  the  Oil  Allocation  Act.  We 
have  not  had  any  opportunity  for  delib- 
erate consideration  of  whether  FEA  acted 
rightly  or  wrongly  on  motions  brought 
on  the  floor  without  the  advice  of  the 
committee,  in  that  case  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  that 
fashioned  the  legislation  imder  which 
authority  was  delegated. 

In  fact,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  exer- 
cised our  negative  because  we  do  not 
have  the  time  or  facilities  to  intelligently 
examine  the  matter. 

Let  me  show  the  Members  what  type 
of  action  would  be  subject  to  this  veto 
under  the  present  bill  as  written. 

Section  301  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
gives  the  administrator  authority  to 
make,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
modify  effluent  limitations.  This  is  a  very 
technical  subject  matter. 

Section  302  gives  the  administrator  au- 
thority to  apply  additional  effluent  limi- 
tations where  a  point  source  would  inter- 
fere with  attainment  of  that  water  qual- 
ity necessary  to  protect  water  supplies, 
fish,  and  other  interests  in  a  portion  of 
the  stream. 

So  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  effluent  is  going  to  affect  the  fish. 
We  in  Congress  are  going  to  make  that 
determination,  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  judge  whether  the  very  techni- 
cal and  specialized  decision  of  the  agency 
was  good  or  bad. 

In  addition  to  that,  that  particular 
section  302  gives  the  administrator  the 
right  to  waive  these  limitations  where 
somebody  comes  in  and  shows  that  the 
social  benefits  are  not  equal  to  the  cost. 
That  would  have  to  be  reviewed.  So  even 
where  the  rule  is  to  be  modified  in  favor 
of  a  person  under  conditions  where  there 
Is  no  real  reason  for  or  benefit  from  the 
rule,  that  question  has  to  be  submitted  to 
us  before  an  exception  Is  made,  and  60 
days  must  elapse  prior  to  the  decision 
becoming  final.  And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Section  303  gives  the  agency  authority 
to  make  water  quality  standards  and  im- 
plement plans. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 304  provides  information  and  guide- 
lines; and  in  section  (b)  it  says: 

For  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  revising 
eflSuent  limitations  under  this  act  the  ad- 
ministrator shall,  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
other  Interested  persons,  publish  within  one 
year  of  enactment  of  this  title,  regulations 
providing  guidelines  for  effluent  limitations. 

That  would  have  to  be  submitted  to 
us  for  our  consideration. 

The  next  section  which  deals  with  this 
matter  is  section  306,  National  Standards 
of  Performance.  In  section  (B)  under 
that  section,  it  provides : 

As  soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no  case  more 
than  one  year  after  a  category  of  sources  Is 
included  In  a  list  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  administrator  shall  pro- 
pose and  publish  regulations  establishing 
Federal  standards  of  performance  for  new 
sources  within  such  category. 

The  categories  include  regulations  for 
pulp  paper  mills,  for  paperboard,  for 
meat,  for  dairy  product  processing,  for 
grain  mills,  for  canned  and  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  on  down  the 
line. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  highly  tech- 
nical questions  and  purporting  to  decide 
whether  the  agency  acted  rightly  in  all 
of  these  most  detailed  provisions  if  we 
chose  to  exercise  our  authority  to  review. 

The  toxic  and  pretreatment  effluent 
standards  of  section  307  would  likewise 
be  subject  to  such  review. 

To  reach  the  absolute  in  ridiculous- 
ness, there  is  a  provision  in  this  act  by 
which  the  toilets  on  boats  can  be  regu- 
lated and  Congress  would  reserve  the 
right  to  exercise  the  function  of  latrine 
Inspector  for  marine  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  take  upon  our- 
selves the  duty  to  review  every  act  of  the 
water  pollution  control  agency,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  time  to  do  much  else.  I 
submit  to  Members  that  if  review  pro- 
cedure of  this  type  has  any  merit  at  all, 
It  should  be  strictly  limited  to  those  types 
of  rules  which  are  statutory  in  nature, 
and  should  not  be  applied  to  the  techni- 
cal details  of  enforcing  prohibitions 
against  water  pollution.  This  provision  Is 
not  In  existing  law.  This  Is  a  new  and 
Improvident  addition  In  this  bill  and  it 
should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt), and  I  will  ask  the  Members  to 
follow  me  in  what  I  say  for  just  a 
moment. 

This  provision  that  is  now  in  the  bill 
was  adopted  by  the  House  In  the  94th 
Congress.  This  provision  simply  includes 
in  this  bill  what  we  included  on  10  other 
occasions  during  the  94th  Congress,  and 
by  this  provision  we  say  to  the  adminis- 
tration, regardless  of  which  party  Is  In 
control,  that  the  laws  of  this  coimtry 
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are  to  be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  not  by  the  unelected, 
anonymous  bureaucracy.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

If  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  ,  does  not  believe 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
pour  out  of  these  bureaucratic  depart- 
ments downtown  are  laws,  then  I  sug- 
gest he  ask  his  constituents  whether 
they  have  ever  been  told  they  could  be 
punished  with  a  fine  or  a  civil  penalty 
or  even  put  in  jail  because  they  have 
violated  a  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by 
someone  elected  by  no  one. 

This  provision  in  the  bill  as  It  is  now 
written  simply  provides  that  where  we 
have  a  rule  that  has  been  adopted  by  an 
administrative  agency  which  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  law,  someone  elected 
by  somebody  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  whether  it  Is  or  is  not  consistent 
with  the  congressional  intent  and 
whether  it  makes  sense  or  whether  it 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  American 
people.  The  basic  question  is  simply  who 
makes  the  laws  in  this  country. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  a  classic 
example.  We  have  been  fighting  for  2 
years  about  section  404  of  this  very  bill. 
Why?  Not  because  the  law  provided  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  make  the 
types  of  rules  and  regulations  that  they 
make,  forcing  every  farmer  in  America 
to  get  a  permit  to  dig  a  hole  on  his  farm. 
It  was  because  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
issued  a  rule,  a  regulation,  and  if  this 
provision  had  been  in  effect  and  the 
Congress  by  its  exercise  of  a  legislative 
veto  could  have  acted,  we  would  not  now 
have  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  give  example 
after  example.  Indeed  if  there  Is  any 
agency  that  merits  the  close  scrutiny  of 
Congress  and  deserves  congressional  re- 
view, it  is  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  because  we  have  all  had  expe- 
rience with  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement,  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  it. 

As  the  gentleman  has  already  pointed 
out,  on  some  10  occasions  last  year  we 
adopted  exactly  the  same  provision  to 
numerous  authorization  bills  that  were 
before  this  House. 

I  think  If  there  Is  any  one  thing  that 
distresses  the  American  taxpayer  and 
the  American  voter  more  than  perhaps 
even  the  attaching  of  nongermane  riders 
by  the  Senate,  It  is  this  situation  where 
administrative  bureaus  and  bureaucrats 
are  making  the  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  people  must  live  and  pay  their 
taxes  and  carry  on  their  dally  activities. 
Therefore,  I  rise  in  very  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  I  would,  if  I 
may,  like  to  add  just  one  other  thing, 
and  that  Is  this: 

,-  We  have  this  in  the  law  ah-eady,  and 
u  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
recaU,  those  who  were  here  last  year, 
we  used  it.  It  is  contained,  for  example, 
in  the  provision  requiring  the  GSA  to  re- 
port back  on  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  the  Nixon  tapes  and  documents 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  Not  only  Is  there  legisla- 
tive veto  provided  in  129  other  statutes, 
but  during  the  94th  Congress  we  exer- 
cised a  legislative  veto,  as  the  gentleman 
has  mdicated. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  in  asking  that  we  retain 
the  provision  in  the  rule.  I  have  worked 
with  the  gentleman  as  we  designed  a 
similar  proposal  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  last  year.  As  I  recall  it 
went  through  the  Committee  on  Rules 
but  got  bogged  down  on  the  floor  It 
actually  carried  by  a  majority  but  since 
it  was  on  suspension  of  the  rules  it  did 
not  carry. 

Somehow  we  will  have  to  bring  the 
agencies  to  account  and  one  way  to  do 
it  is  to  include  a  statement  telling  the 
people  downtown  that  the  people  up  on 
the  Hill  are  watching  them. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  statement 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  really  wants 
to  provide  a  means  by  which  Congress 
may  review  these  actions,  why  not  go 
through  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
provide  for  some  sort  of  shortened  proce- 
dure for  the  House?  Does  the  gentleman 
really  believe  that  such  a  review  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  is  going  to  be  done' 
Does  the  gentleman  think  he  will  accom- 
plish his  purpose  by  such  truncated  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  No.  1,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  got  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  bill  which  would  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive congressional  veto  has  been 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  hope  that  sometime  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  95th  Congress  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  But.  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's last  question,  let  me  say  that  I 
do  so  believe.  I  do  believe  this  House 
could  have  dealt  with  Section  404  and 
the  problem  created  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  their  regulations  through 
that  legislation.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween that  legislation  and  the  legisla- 
tion this  House  passes  is  that  the  bureau- 
crats are  not  hampered  by  any  restric- 
tions, they  pass  one  sort  and  we  pass 
another  sort.  We  have  the  responsibility 
it  seems  to  me,  to  say  to  the  American 
people  that  this  is  the  law,  if  they  vio- 
late it  then  they  can  be  punished    or 
they  can  go  to  jaU  or  they  can  lose 
funds.  It  is  not  the  bureaucrats  who 
have  that  responsibility. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  that 
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if  this  House  retains  the  provision  and 
defeats  this  amendment  that  we  will  so 
sensitize  these  bureacrats  that  they  will 
write  regulations  that  make  sense  and 
are  workable,  rather  than  the  type  we 
have  seen  all  too  frequently 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ChauTnan.  there  is  one  specific 
thing  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield.  I  believe  that  perhaps 
with  this  language  in  the  bill  we  could 
have  more  sane  regulations  when  they 
know  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  someone  in  the  Congress  will  be 
looking  them  over. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  think 
we  have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  perhaps,  that  there  are  any 
number  of  regulations  being  Issued  and 
that  It  would  be  a  monumental  task  to 
review  all  of  them.  But,  perhaps  is  that 
not  our  own  fault  since  we  are  the  ones 
who  produce  so  many  agencies  that  pro- 
duce so  many  regulations? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  very  well  taken 
and   that   is    that    we    ourselves    have 
created  the  problem  we  now  have  to  deal 
with.  But,  let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  knows  that  this 
House  would  not  have  to  deal  with  every 
single  regulation  that  is  issued.  There  are 
thousands  of  bills  in  the  Congress  and 
we  do  not  deal  with  every  one.  Only 
those  pieces  of  legislation  which  are  the 
most  unportant  are  dealt  with.  I  believe 
we  would  do  the  same  thing  v/ith  regard 
to  the  regulations. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  great 
workload.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
IS  the  great  burden  being  placed  upon 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  then  is  wUling  to  go  ahead  and 
review  them? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Not  only  that  but  I 
would  say  with  all  respect  that  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  that  is  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  time  to  deal  with  matters 
that  so  drasticaUy  deal  with  his  constitu- 
ents might  well  stop  and  think  about 
whether  he  is  earning  his  pay 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  am  not 
unsympathetic  to  the  position  that  was 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  but 
I  believe  this  Is  something  we  should 
have  done  many,  many  years  ago. 
I  am  happy  to  be  the  coauthor  of  a 
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legislation,  If 
iave  a  salu- 
has 
these  agen- 

tl  ousands  of 


bill  now  pending  in  the  House ,  and  which 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  pat  s  that  pro 
vldes  that  legislation  shall  be  written 
through  the  duly  elected  Representatives 
of  the  people.  I  think  the 
we  can  enact  It  into  law,  will 
tary  effect,  to  which  the  gei 
referred,  that  would  prevent 
cies  from  writing  countless 
unnecessary  regulations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qu^tlon  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  [gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr,  Eckhardt)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBEO  BT  MK, 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chalrmaq,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


Edc  w 


Uae 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
38,  strike  out  everything  after 
and  Including  line  2  on  page  43 
In  lieu  thereol  the  following : 

Sec.  16.  Section  404  of  the 
Pollution   Control  Act    (33   U.S, 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  subsections : 

"(d)    For    purposes    of    this 
foUowlng  shall  not  be  consldere( 
of  dredged  or  hll  material: 

"(1)    plowing,    cultivating, 
harvesting  for  the  production  of 
and  forest  products; 

"(2)    maintenance,    Including 
reconstruction  of  recently 
currently  serviceable  fills  such  as 
levees,    groins,   riprap, 
ways,  bridge  abutments  or 
other  transportation  structures; 

"(3)  maintenance  of  Irrigation 
age  ditches  and  small  dams  that 
ponds  and  farm  ponds. 

"(e)    No  permit  shall  be 
this  Section  or  Section  402  of 
discharges  of  dredged  or  fill 
sary  to  construct  farm  ponds, 
and  debris  basins. 
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"(f)  consistent  with  the 
subsections   (a),   (b),  and   (c) 
tlon,    the    Secretary    of    the 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
general  permits  for  discharges  of 
fill  material  where  such  activiti^ 
lar  In  nature  and  cause  only  mlnlpial 
environmental  Impact.   Such 
contain    such    conditions    as 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Ac 
be  for  a  maximum  period  of 
general  permit  may  be  revoked 
if  It  Is  determined  that  the 
permitted  activities  are  such  thai 
permit  treatment  Is  required 
the  goals  of  the  Act. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  subml 
report  to  the  Congress  on  or  bef  )re 
ber  31,  1978,  on  the  implementatfsn 
date  by  the  Department  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Section.  This  rebort, 
shall  be  prepared  In  conjimctio:  i 
Administrator,  shall  detail  the 
in  Implementing  the  reqtilremeits 
Section  and  the  objectives  of  thli 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
ture.  assess  the  Impact  of  this 
the  rural,  agricultural,  ranching, 
community,  and  shall  provide  refo: 
tlons  on   the  manner   In   which 
local    agencies    can    become 
responsible  for  fulfilling  the 
this  Section  In  a  maiuier  consiste^it 
purposes  of  the  Act." 

Mr.  EDGAR  (during  the  reajilng) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  co  isent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  amendme  at  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  since 
May  6,  1975,  when  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  put  out  a  press  release  which 
scared  everyone— the  farmers,  the  log- 
gers, the  ranchers.  These  particular  in- 
dustries  began   to   be   very  concerned 
about  this  section  404  program.  They 
Immediately  began  to  respond  and  to 
react   to   this   misleading   and   poorly 
worded  press  release,  which  has  since 
been  repudiated  by  the  corps.  Suddenly 
It  has  been  blown  up  until  2  years  later 
we  find  ourselves  here  on  the  House  floor 
with  section  16  in  this  bill.  I  find  section 
16  to  be  very  Inappropriate  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  section  404  is  basically 
working,  that  section  404  as  It  presently 
is  operating  with  the  general  permit  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
not  overly  bureaucratic,  and  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  been 
promulgated    clearly     exempt    normal 
farming,  normal  agricultural  activities, 
and  normal  logging  activities. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
as  a  substitute  to  section  16  clearly 
spells  out  in  the  beginning  that  those 
particular  practices  such  as  plowing,  cul- 
tivating, seeding,  harvesting,  construc- 
tion of  groins,  ripraps,  and  break- 
waters, farm  ponds  and  stock  ponds,  and 
similar  structures  needed  during  routine 
operations. will  not  be  regulated  by  sec- 
tion 404. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  Is  sensitive  to 
the  anger  and  frustration  of  those  farm- 
ers who  were  concerned  about  normal 
farming,  normal  agriculture,  and  nor- 
mal logging  operations,  but  are  not 
aware  that  corps'  regulations  exempt 
these  activities. 

The  second  thing  that  my  amendment 
does  Is  It  puts  statutory  language  In  the 
law  to  provide  for  something  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  already 
doing — providing  for  a  general  permit- 
ting program  which  obviates  the  need 
for  the  large  numbers  of  Individual  per- 
mits that  frighten  so  many  farmers  and 
small  businessmen. 

Finally,  my  amendment  provides  that 
a  report  be  submitted  to  Congress  by 
December  31.  1978,  that  would  spe- 
cifically outline  how  the  404  program  Is 
working. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion several  pages  of  additional  views 
that  have  been  submitted  in  the  report 
of  this  bill  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Gary  A. 
Myers)  and  myself. 

If  Members  will  note.  In  the  report  on 
page  52  we  underscore  how  the  section 
404  program  is  working.  We  analyze  the 
court  decisions  and  other  legal  contro- 
versies. We  point  out  that  on  page  131 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
report  in  1972,  this  very  committee  de- 
fined what  It  meant  by  navigable  waters 
when  It  said  this: 

One  term  that  the  committee  was  reluc- 
tant to  define  was  the  term  "navigable 
waters."  The  reluctance  was  based  on  the 
fear  that  the  interpretation  would  be  read 
narrowly.  However,  this  is  not  the  commit- 
tee's intent.  The  committee  fully  Intends 
that  the  term  "navigable  waters"  be  given 


the  broadest  possible  constitutional  inter- 
pretation unencumbered  by  agency  deter- 
minations which  have  been  made  or  may  be 
made  for  administrative  purposes. 

Similar  language  appears  In  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  And 
we  point  out  that  the  act  Itself  clearly 
defines  "navigable  waters"  as  "waters  of 
the  United  States  Including  the  terri- 
torial seas." 

We  go  on  to  cite  what  we  believe  Is 
basically  an  overreaction  to  the  specific 
language  of  section  16,  and  provide  an 
appendix  of  valuable  legislative  history 
to  the  section  404  issue.  First  we  share 
President  Carter's  wetlands  statement. 
Then  we  go  on  to  share  several  state- 
ments by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  EPA  outlining  the  fact  that  section 
404  Is  in  fact  working. 

I  would  commend  each  of  you  to  read 
the  report  carefully  and  read  the  addi- 
tional views  and  find  out  exactly  what 
this  section  404  program  does.  I  believe 
after  Members  read  that  carefully,  they 
will  discover  we  are  moving  a  little  too 
hastily  In  proposing  major  catastrophic 
changes  to  section  404. 

What  we  should  do  is  move  more 
cautiously  and  provide  exemptions  for 
normal  farming,  ranching,  and  silvi- 
cultures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  proceed  very  cautiously  and 
carefully  and  take  a  closer  look  at 
section  404.  It  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate if  we  failed  to  protect  our  very 
valuable  wetlands,  and  If  we  failed  to 
recognize  how  Important  those  wetlands 
are  In  serving  as  natural  wastewater 
treatment  plants  and  fiood  protection. 
If  we  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  these 
wetlands  are  at  the  heart  of  our  food 
chain  and  provide  this  Nation  with  a 
tremendous  food  source,  we  have  made 
a  mistake. 

I  think  It  is  Important  for  us  to  pro- 
vide business  and  Industry  the  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  do  their  vital  work. 
But  we  can  at  the  same  time  provide 
responsible  protections  for  the  very 
precious  wetlands  of  our  United  States 
which  are  being  destroyed  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

I  hope  that  we  would  accept  the  lan- 
guage which  we  carefully  drafted  and 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  staff  in  the 
EPA  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  In  the  administration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  my 
compromise  substitute  to  section  16  of 
H.R.  3199. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
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tleman  on  a  very  sensible  amendment 
and  a  very  eloquent  statement  In  sup- 
port of  It.  I  think  his  amendment  pro- 
vides for  an  adequate  protection  of  the 
wetlands  and  at  the  same  time  It  elimi- 
nates the  fears  that  have  been  sent 
abroad  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  very 
lately.  This  would,  I  am  afraid,  affect  the 
normal  farming  processes.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  receive  widespread 
support. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words  and  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  and  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  to  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  that  is  con- 
tained in  section  16  of  H.R.  3199   This 
provision  restates  that  it  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  regulate  the  dis- 
charge of  goods  and  fill  material  be  lim- 
ited to  what  it  always  has  been;  namely, 
regulation  of  only  "navigable  waters." 
We  are  not  changing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  we  are  merely 
restating  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to 
what  their  jurisdiction  really  Is.  This  is 
a  point  that  many  people  seem  to  have 
overlooked  even  though  it  was  clearly 
reemphasized  by  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  (Mr.  Breatjx)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  author  of 
this  amendment  contained  in  section  16. 
A  second  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  f 
think  needs  to  be  raised  Is  the  question 
of  what  are  the  roles  of  the  States  on 
the  subject  of  wetlands  preservation. 

I  would  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
section  404  is  not  the  appropriate  provi- 
sion for  regulating  our  Nation's  wet- 
lands. We  already  have  a  statute  to  ad- 
dress this  problem,  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  Under  this  act,  the 
States  have  developed  plans  to  regulate 
activities  impacting  on  the  wetland  re- 
sources. I  would  argue,  therefore,  that  to 
make  section  404  a  "wetlands  protection 
act"  would  be  duplicative  and  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  States  rights  that  we  dele- 
gated to  the  States  under  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act. 

I.  therefore,  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues  to  rise  in  support  of  section 
16  of  H.R.  3199  and  reject  the  contention 
that  we  are  taking  away  Federal  pro- 
tection of  our  wetlands.  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  statement.  Let  me 
see  If  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly. It  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  stating  that  the  definition  as 
provided  on  page  39  of  the  bill  does  not 
change;  it  simply  restates  the  commit- 
tee's position  of  1972. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Only  as  it 
relates  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  his- 
torical jurisdiction  over  navigable  wa- 
ters; that  is  my  contention,  yes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  seems  to  me 
as  I  have  read  that  language  carefully 
it  restricts  even  further  than  the  court 
decision  the  definition  of  navigable  wa- 
ters way  beyond  what  was  suggested  on 
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page  131  of  the  committee  print  and  way 
beyond  the  section  101  goal  that  is  pro- 
vided m  the  original  Intention  of  the  act 

I  was  wondering  If  the  gentleman 
could  clarify  for  me  how  the  gentleman 
believes  that  this  language.  In  fact,  reln- 
stitutes  the  Initial  committee  Intention? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  WeU,  It  Is 
my  contention  and  my  belief  that  the 
Congress  Intended  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  limit  their  jurisdiction  over 
navigable  waters  to  be  what  has  been 
traditionally  navigable  waters.  I  think 
that  was  the  intent  of  Congress.  I  recall 
that  from  my  discussions  and  colloquies 
wlthm  the  committee  and  the  debate 
that  has  gone  on  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breattx),  since 
this  is  the  gentleman's  original  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas is  referring  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  had  and  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  had  as  the  original 
intent,  to  require  a  permit  for  navigable 
waters  that  were  involved  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  now  talking 
about  language  that  will  put  in  proper 
perspective  what  we  intended  when  we 
first  voted  for  the  1972  act.  It  was  in- 
tended and  that  is  how  the  original  reg- 
ulations were  set  out,  it  was  intended  to 
be  limited  to  waters  involved  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  concur  in  that. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  section  16(j)  there  is  a  dele- 
gation to  the  States.  I  would  read  this: 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized to  delegate  to  a  State  upon  Its  request 
all  or  any  part  of  those  functions  vested  In 
him  by  this  section  relating  to  the  adjacent 
wetlands  In  that  State  if  he  determines  (A) 
that  such  State  has  the  authority,  respon- 
slbUlty.  and  capability  to  carry  out  such 
functions,  and  (B)  that  such  delegation  Is 
In  the  public  Interest.  Any  such  delegation 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  suspension  and  revoca- 
tion for  cause  of  such  a  delegation. 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  point  In 
addition  to  the  other  points  made  that  is. 
for  one  thing,  that  It  will  not  destroy  the 
wetlands.  I  have  a  list  of  13  Federal  laws 
which  protect  the  national  wetlands.  I 
think  that  our  critics  are  not  right  on 
target  in  feeling  this  will  destroy  the 
wetlands.  We  have  not  only  the  Wetlands 
Protection  Act,  but  we  have  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
and  a  host  of  others  to  protect  our  wet- 
lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  House 
voted  234  to  121  to  limit  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers'  regulatory  program  for 
dredge  and  fill  activities  in  rivers,  lakes. 


streams,  and  wetlands.  In  the  final  days 
of  the  94th  Congress,  however,  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  deadlocked  over 
the  extent  of  changes  needed  In  the  pro- 
gram, leaving  us  to  resolve  the  issue.  I 
have  introduced,  with  13  cosponsors, 
legislation  which  Is  Identical  to  section 
16  of  HJl.  3199.  This  would  confine  the 
corps'  permit  programs  to  waters  that 
are  now  being  used  or  could  be  used  In 
the  future  for  commercial  water  trans- 
portation. In  addition,  our  language 
would  allow  delegation  of  the  permit  au- 
thority to  State  agencies  that  are  will- 
ing to  assume  those  responsibilities. 

The  military's  jurisdiction  over  Amer- 
ica's waterways  is  limited  by  the  terms  of 
the  original  act.  Public  Law  92-500,  sec- 
tion 404,  to  "navigable  waters."  Although 
the  term  "navigable  waters"  would  ap- 
pear to  restrict  the  corps  to  waters  deep 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  afford  pas- 
sage of  ships,  the  definition  of  that  term 
has  a  long  and  complex  history.  If  any 
of  my  colleagues  are  Interested  in  this 
sad  commentary  on  the  expansion  of 
Federal  authority,  I  would  Invite  them  to 
read  my  statement  on  page  6568  of  the 
March  7,  1977  Record.  I  have  a  few 
copies  of  that  statement  with  me  now 
if  you  are  immediately  Interested. 

Over  the  years,  the  courts  developed 
a  wise  definition  for  "navigable  waters" 
as  that  term  appeared  In  the  laws  which 
first  authorized  the  corps  to  issue  per- 
mits for  activities  Involving  our  Nations' 
waterways.  This  workable  definition  con- 
fined the  corps  to  those  activities  which 
might  actually  have  an  effect  on  waters 
which  carried  Interstate  commerce.  Were 
it  not  for  a  March  25,  1975.  District  of 
Columbia  District  Court   decision,   the 
corps  would  administer  section  404  along 
with  its  other  permit  programs  within 
those  workable  geographic  boundaries. 
But  the  court's  ruling  forced  the  Army 
to  extend  its  regulatory  tentacles  into 
all  the  "waters  of  the  United  States." 
Pursuant  to  that  decision  the  Armv  issued 
regulations,   effective  July   1977,'  which 
regulate  all  waters  that  flow  more  than 
5  cubic  feet  per  second.  To  be  frank,  that 
bloated  definition  of  navigability  may 
make    my    bathtub    tap    a    "navigable 
water." 

Today  we  must  define  clearly  the 
parameters  of  this  404  permit  program 
by  defining,  for  once  and  for  all,  "navi- 
gable waters."  The  Congress  must  do 
what  only  the  Congress  can  do:  clarify  its 
intent.  Surely  the  Congress  does  not  In- 
tend to  make  a  stream  2  inches  deep 
navigable.  Nor  do  we  Intend  to  make 
every  watering  pond  in  the  Nation  navi- 
gable. Nor  do  we  intend  to  make  every 
source  of  irrigation  water  navigable.  Nor 
do  we  intend  to  require  20.000  permits 
or  more  a  year  from  agriculture.  Instead, 
I  submit,  we  logically  intend  to  support 
the  language  of  section  16  which  clearly 
establishes  the  corps'  appropriate  author- 
ity over  waterways  used  or  susceptible  to 
use  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  feel  that  section  16  Is  the  best  reso- 
lution of  this  entire  controversy  because 
it  Insures  agriculture  an  unrestricted  use 
of  water  resources,  perpetuates  the 
State's  privilege  to  dictate  water  policy, 
and  avoids  needless  expense. 
Since  the  corps'  release  of  May  6, 1975. 
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in   response   to  the  Callawa^   decision 
which  stated  in  i>art: 

Under  some  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
Federal  permits  may  be  requl:  ed  by  the 
rar.cher  who  wants  to  enlarge  hi  i  stockpond 
or  the  farmer  who  wants  to  dee)  len  an  Irri- 
gation ditch  or  plow  a  field,  or  the  moun- 
taineer who  wants  to  protect  his  find  against 
stream  erosion. 

There  has  been  great  concein  over  the 
impact  such  regulation  coull  have  on 
crop  production.  Although  the  corps  was 
quick  to  retract  its  May  6  stat  ;ment  and 
promise  moderate  and  reason!  ble  Imple- 
mentation of  its  regulations;  when  even 
a  potential  exists  to  put  Feder  al  controls 
on  agricultural  water,  that  potential  is 
a  threat  to  the  Nation's  food  upply  and 
the  livelihood  of  thousands  o:  fanners. 

This  is  particularly  dlstressi  ig  because 
even  conservation  measures  could  re- 
quire a  Federal  permit  under  the  corps' 
expansive  jurisdiction.  Ironi(  ally,  con- 
servation measures  improve  v  ater  qual- 
ity by  preventing  sediments  tlon.  The 
farmer,  who  has  for  years  volu  ntarily  in- 
stalled and  maintained  these  important 
water  purification  and  conseri  ation  sys 
terns,  stands  to  be  penalized  fqr  continu 
ing  these  beneficial  practices 

It  must  be  undisputed  thai  a  farmer 
can  fill  an  irrigation  ditch  or  divert  a 
stream  on  his  own  land  withou ;  a  Federal 
permit.  H.R.  4231  would  insire  by  law 
that  normal  farming  operations  would 
be  free  from  corps  interventic  n. 

The  right  of  States  to  gOTem  water 
policy  is  traditionally  accepted.  Protec- 
tion and  allocation  of  water  ;iecessarily 


demands  a  careful  balancing 
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of  many 


important  social  and  economi<  interests 
It  should  be  the  State's  role  to  weigh 
these  concerns  at  a  local  level  where  the 
questions  are  best  understood  and  han- 
dled. Many  States,  Nebraska  included, 
have  sensed  such  a  prominen  responsi- 
bility to  determine  water  policj  that  their 
constitutions  set  forth  specific  guidelines 
for  water  resource  manager  lent.  The 
dominant  role  of  the  States  bet  omes  even 
more  evident  when  a  lake  or  stream  Js 
entirely  within  one  State.  The  re  is  great 
wisdom  in  leaving  this  authority  with  the 
States,  where  it  belongs. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  pijevent  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  doll;  irs  toward 
misguided  pollution  control  programs. 
The  Army  Corps  came  before  me  Appro- 
priations' Public  Works  Subcommittee 
recently  to  request  an  increi  se  of  202 
Federal  employees  and  addec  funds  to 
administer  the  permit  progiams.  The 
corps'  representative.  General  Morris, 
clarified  that  those  202  are  needed  to 
merely  keep  pace  with  the  pr  ssent  pro- 
grams; anticipated  growth  wll  require 
still  more  personnel.  These  employees, 
at  taxpayer  expense,  are  neede  i  to  mere- 
ly handle  the  paperwork,  not  1  o  mention 
the  tremendous  expense  and  delay  for 
private  businessmen  and  fa  -mers.  In 
both  human  and  monetary  cos ;,  the  cur- 
rent program  under  swollei  i  Federal 
jurisdiction  does  not  merit  continuance. 

To  put  this  all  in  focus,  I  n  icommend 
that  we  examine  the  number  of  permit 
applications  received  by  the  cc  rps  under 
its  permit  programs.  The  yeai  1974  was 
the  first  year  applications  wer  s  received 
under  the  404  program.  During  that  year 
2.878  were  filed.  At  that  time  the  corps 


was  not  operating  under  its  expanded 
jurisdiction,  therefore  these  permits 
were  combination  section  10  of  the  1899 
act  and  section  404  permits.  In  1975, 
4.353  were  requested.  In  1976,  the  corps 
moved  into  a  larger  jurisdiction  and 
7,734  were  filed.  In  just  3  years  the  404 
permit  program  had  tripled.  All  of  these 
permits  have  been  requested  for  tradi- 
tionally navigable  waters  or  their  tribu- 
taries. Imagine  what  will  happen  in  July 
1977  when  the  corps  assumes  jurisdiction 
over  all  waters  which  flow  at  more  than 
5  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau's  estimate  of  50,000  an- 
nual permits  from  agriculture  may  be 
far  too  conservative.  No  wonder  General 
Morris  was  careful  to  state  that  future 
growth  of  the  corps  permit  authority 
will  require  additional  personnel. 

Finally,  let  me  stress  one  thing  that 
this  legislation  would  not  do.  It  would 
not,  as  some  critics  charge,  destroy  this 
Nation's  valuable  wetlands.  Removing 
some  wetlands  from  the  corps  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  leave  them  without  pro- 
tection, for  there  is  an  ample  body  of 
Federal  and  State  law  designed  to  pre- 
serve wildlife  habitats  and  wetlands. 
Although  my  list  may  not  include  them 
all,  allow  me  to  isolate  13  different  laws 
protecting  wetlands: 
Alternative  Laws  and  Programs  Already 
Designed  To  Protect  Wetlands 

1.  The  Water  Bank  Act. 

2.  The  Rural  Development  Act. 

3.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

4.  The  Marine  Protection  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act. 

5.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act. 

6.  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act. 

7.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

8.  The  Federal  Aid  In  Fish  Restoration  Act. 

9.  The  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act. 

10.  The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 

11.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act. 

12.  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program. 

13.  The  Wetlands  Acquisition  Act. 

The  stakes  in  legislation  such  as  this 
are  especially  high  because  of  the  press- 
ing need  for  U.S.  farmers  to  join  all 
farmers  in  the  world  in  an  all-out  at- 
tempt to  double  food  production  in  the 
next  25  years.  The  population  of  the 
Earth  is  expected  to  nearly  double  by 
the  year  2000 — jumping  from  4  to  6  or  7 
billion  people.  Some  86  percent  of  this 
increase  will  take  place  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  As  it  is.  nearly  500 
million  people  currently  suffer  from 
chronic  malnutrition.  And  2  billion  peo- 
ple, one-half  of  the  world  population, 
exist  on  a  per  capita  income  of  le-ss  than 
$200  a  year.  The  American  farmer  has 
accepted  the  challenge  of  feeding  the 
world.  But  today's  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  operate  his  business  imder  rules  and 
regulations  that  inhibit  his  full  produc- 
tion. The  image  of  the  environmentally 
destructive  farmer  is  false.  In  issues 
such  as  this,  we  should  honor  the  rural 
tradition  of  voluntary  action:  Let  the 
farmer  continue  his  conservation  prac- 
tices. Let  him  maintain  his  production 
without  imnecessary  permits.  Let  him 
feed  the  world. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  language 


of  section  16  of  H.R.  3199  and  urge  its 
immediate  adoption. 

Amendment     Offered     bt     Mr.     Cleveland 
AS  A  Substitttte  for  the  Amendment  Of- 
fered BT  Mr.  Edgar 
Mr.   CLEVELAND.   Mr.   Chairman,  I 

offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 

the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Edgar:  Page  38,  strike  out  line  24  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  including 
line  2  on  page  43  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

Sec.  16.  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1344)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terial— 

"(1)  resulting  from  normal  farming,  silvi- 
culture, and  ranching  activities,  such  as 
plowing,  cultivating,  seeding,  and  harvest- 
ing, for  the  production  of  food,  fiber,  and 
forest  products; 

"(2)  placed  for  the  purpose  of  mainten- 
ance (Including  emergency  reconstruction) 
of  (A)  currently  serviceable  structures  such 
as  dikes,  dams,  levees,  groins,  riprap,  break- 
waters, causeways,  and  bridge  abutments  or 
approaches,  and  (B)  transportation  struc- 
tures; or 

"(3)  placed  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  farm  and  stockponds 
and  Irrigation  ditches  and  the  maintenance 
of  drainage  ditches, 

is  not  prohibited  by  or  otherwise  subject  to 
regulation  vmder  this  Act. 

"(e)(1)  Consistent  with  the  requirement 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  Issue 
general  permits  for  discharges  of  dredged 
or  fill  material  if  the  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  permit  (A)  are  similar  In 
nature,  (B)  would  cause  only  minimal  ad- 
verse environmental  Impact  Is  performed 
separately,  and  (C)  will  have  only  a  minimal 
adverse  cumulative  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Such  permits  shall  contain  such  con- 
ditions as  necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  and  shall  be  for  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  five  years.  A  general  permit  may  be 
revoked  or  modified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  If  he  determines  that  the  cumulative 
effects  of  the  permitted  activities  are  such 
that  an  Individual  permit  Is  required  for  one 
or  more  of  the  activities  for  which  such  gen- 
eral permit  was  Issued,  except  that  no  gen- 
eral permit  shall  be  revoked  or  substantially 
modified  without  opportunity  for  public 
hearings. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  dis- 
tribute by  public  notice  a  list  of  all  cate- 
gories of  activities  proposed  for  processing 
by  means  of  general  permits. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  sub- 
mit a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  December  31,  1977,  on  the  Imple- 
mentation to  such  date  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  report,  which  shall  be  prepared 
in  conjunction  with  the  Administrator, 
shall  (1)  detail  the  progress  made  In  imple- 
menting the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  (2)  assess 
State  programs  that  are  similar  to  this  pro- 
gram, and  (3)  provide  recommendations  on 
the  manner  In  which  State  and  local 
agencies  can  become  more  directly  respon- 
sible for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  this 
section  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.". 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  this  substitute  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
substitute  for  the  Edgar  amendment  is 
known  as  the  Cleveland-Harsha  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  amendment  that  was 
prepared  last  year.  Some  may  ask  why 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  amendment  as 
similar  to  the  Edgar  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show,  so  that  not  only  the  members  of 
this  committee,  but  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  those  who  read  the  Record, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  two 
amendments  and  the  discussion  of  them. 
Last     year,     the     Cleveland-Harsha 
amendment  was  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  number  of  environmental  or- 
ganizations. After  an  appropriate  ap- 
proach to  the  so-called  404  problem  was 
drafted,  this  amendment  was  then  run 
through  the  whole  array  of  downtown 
bureaucracy — the   Corps   of  Engineers, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  et  cetera.  This 
amendment   has   been   thoroughly   ex- 
amined and  thoroughly  scrutinized. 

This   Cleveland-Harsha   amendment, 
we  feel.  Is  the  proper  approach  to  the 
so-called  404  problem.  In  the  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  year  when 
the  Cleveland-Harsha  amendment  was 
offered,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  offered  a  .substitute. 
I  must  compliment  him  on  the  manner 
In  which  he  argued  for  his  substitute,  be- 
cause the  arguments  that  he  used  for  his 
substitute,  which  was  adopted  by  ap- 
proximately a  2  to  1  vote  in  the  House, 
were  precisely  the  arguments  that  had 
beer  prepared  and  were  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  Cleveland-Harsha  amend- 
ment. There  was  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion, and  in  fact  surface  similarities  in- 
sofar as  both  contained  statutory  ex- 
emption from  permit  requirements  for 
farming,  et  cetera,  and  general  permits. 
The    arguments    for    the    Cleveland- 
Harsha  amendment  were  adroitly  used 
In  support  of  the  Wright  substitute. 

One  may  say,  what  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Wright  substitute 
and  the  Cleveland-Harsha  amendment 
if  the  same  arguments  could  be  used?  I 
will  tell  the  Members  what  the  differ- 
ence is.  It  is  a  rather  startling  differ- 
ence; it  is  a  very  startling  difference. 
First  of  all.  the  Cleveland-Harsha 
amendment  takes  care  of  the  farmers, 
takes  care  of  the  loggers,  takes  care  of 
the  ranchers,  takes  care  of  all  the  idio- 
cies that  came  out  of  the  early  Corps  of 
Engineers  announcements  and  early 
press  releases.  We  take  care  of  most  con- 
servation and  forestry  programs.  They 
are  all  exempt. 

This  year  we  have  taken  from  Mr. 
Edgar's  amendment  the  wise  suggestion 
that  there  be  a  study  of  States  capabil- 
ities to  qualify  for  the  State  certification 
principle  elsewhere  in  this  bill,  and  the 


corps  could  then  be  empowered  to  turn 
over  to  most  States  a  vast  amount  of  the 
task  at  hand. 

But  again,  we  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion what  is  the  difference?  Here  is  the 
difference,  the  way  I  see  it— and  it  is  a 
big  difference.  Under  the  Wright  sub- 
stitute, which  is  now  embedded  in  the 
legislation  that  we  are  considering,  80 
percent — 80  percent  of  the  wetlands,  the 
marshlands — are  placed  by  the  definition 
used  for  navigable  waters  beyond  the 
reach  of  Federal  protection.  Even  more 
startling,  as  far  as  streams  are  con- 
cerned, 98  percent  of  them  are  placed 
beyond  the  protection.  So  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. There  is  a  big  difference;  there 
is  a  substantial  difference. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  I  think  the  Rec- 
ord should  clearly  show,  that  when  the 
Cleveland-Harsha  proposal  was  made 
last  year  and  was  approved,  as  I  say,  by 
many  environmental  groups  and  by  the 
entire  administration  it  was  approved 
and  it  was  approved  for  a  good  and 
sound  reason. 

This  is  not  to  in  any  way  say  that  the 
Edgar  amendment  is  unsound,  but  It  has 
not  had  the  history  of  the  Cleveland- 
Harsha  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Cleveland)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Cohen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen) 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  States,  such  as 
Maine,  have  very  progressive  environ- 
mental laws  that  effectively  regulate  cer- 
tain wetlands  within  their  borders.  In 
my  judgment,  parties  operating  in  these 
areas  should  not  be  required  to  acquire 
Federal  permits,  general  or  otherwise  if 
they  comply  with  the  Federal  law.  Would 
this  bill,  if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  adopted,  permit  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  corps  and  the  State  whereby 
the  meeting  of  stringent  State  require- 
ments woiUd  effectively  constitute  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  requirements?  In 
other  words,  would  a  party  be  required 
to  obtain  a  Federal  permit  even  if  by 
meeting  State  requirements  the  party 
satisfies  the  intent  of  the  Federal  law? 

I  know  we  are  all  interested  in  reduc- 
ing bureaucracy  and  redtape,  and  it 
seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  duphcate  the 
State -required  paperwork  were  such  an 
exemption  provided  for  In  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Under  the  Cleve- 
land-Harsha permit  provision,  that 
might  be  accomplished.  Certainly  that 
is  my  intent. 
Mr.  COHEN.  But  would  it  be? 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  For  me  to  tell  the 
gentleman  what  any  agency  of  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  would  be  foolhardy  in 
the  extreme.  I  think  that  under  the 
Cleveland-Harsha  permit  provisions,  it 
might  be  done.  As  a  result  of  the  study 
provision  it  is  even  more  certain  that 
eventually  it  will  be  done,  though  addi- 
tional legislation  might  be  necessary. 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  try  to  clarify  and  put  into  proper 
perspective  where  we  are,  so  far  as  the 
whole  question  of  section  404  is  con- 
cerned. 

What  we  have  now  pending  is  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  contained 
in  the  bill  in  a  substitute  amendment  to 
that  amendment.  I,  basically,  think,  and 
I  think  both  of  the  authors  will  agree, 
that  there  is  not  a  lot  of  difference  be- 
tween the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland)  . 

I  think,  basically,  they  do  the  same 
thing.  Let  me  explain,  if  I  may.  The  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  says  that  any- 
body who  wants  to  do  any  dredge  and  fill 
activity  in  any  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  have  to  get, 
before  he  can  do  that,  a  permit  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Federal 
permit. 

The  district  courts  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  took  that  on  a  case,  and 
said,  "Well,  Congress,  when  you  said  you 
need  a  permit  for  all  activities  in  navi- 
gable waters,  you  really  meant  you  need- 
ed a  permit  for  dredge  or  fill  activities 
in  all  waters  of  the  United  States." 

And  right  now  we  are  under  a  three- 
phase  program  to  require  a  permit  for 
any  dredge  or  fill  activities  in  any  waters 
of  the  United  States.  So  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  worked  on  and 
improved  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright),  which  became  the 
Wright-Breaux  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  this  House  last  year  by  a  2- 
to-1  margin,  and  that  is  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  pending  before 
us  today,  and  which  the  amendment  is 
trj'ing  to  take  out. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  how  we  do- 
cided  to  approach  the  problem,  why  oiir 
method  is  a  lot  more  preferable. 

They  are,  I  think,  using  a  number  of 
exemptions  saying  that  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  need  a  permit  if  you  are  engaging 
in  this  kind  of  activity,  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, or  what  have  you.  This  said  you 
would  not  need  a  permit  if  you  are  en- 
gaging in  normal  activity,  silviculture, 
and  that  type  of  activity. 

But  the  amendment  is  defective  be- 
cause it  does  not  say  what  areas  we  are 
going  to  need  a  permit  in. 

Here  is  what  the  legislation  says  in  the 
bill  before  us  and  why  I  think  it  should 
be  kept  in  there: 

First  of  all,  we  start  out  by  defining 
what  is  "navigable."  Before  we  know  what 
we  can  exempt  from  a  permit,  we  have 
to  know  what  we  need  a  permit  for  in 
the  first  place,  so  we  need  a  definition  of 
"navigable."  It  is  contained  on  page  39 
of  the  bill  we  are  working  on,  and  It  says 
you  are  going  to  need  a  permit  if  it  is 
navigable,  and  this  is  what  "navigable" 
means.  We  take  out  the  historical  defini- 
tion of  "navigable,"  because  we  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  for  anyone  to  get 
a  permit  for  a  body  of  water  which  is 
not  navigable  today  but  which  might 
have  been  navigable  back  In  1700  when 
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meai  ure 


wetla  nds 
need 


the  fur  trappers  were  using 
Is  what  the  original 

So  we  define  "navigable," 
add  something.  We  say  that 
going  to  need  a  permit  for 
and  fill  activity  that  is  goin^ 
ried  on  in  any  adjacent 
contiguous  to  those  navigabfe 
we  extended  it  in  that  senst . 

So  they  are  going  to  neec 
it  is  navigable  under  that 
they  need  a  permit  from 
of  Engineers  if  it  is  activity 
lands  adjacent  or  contiguous 
gable  waters.  That  is  true 
wetlands  or  if  it  is  fresh  watfer 
they  are  also  going  to 
then. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  tha  ; 
needed  in  80  percent  or  90 
the  wetlands.  This  is  not  a 
ment.  If  we  want  to  stretch 
measure  it  in  miles,  we  migqt 
but  I  say  that  when  we 
stream  and  simply  because 
500  miles  long  and  we  say 
the  80  percent  by  that 
is  to  me  not  a  proper 
not  what  we  should  be 

So,  as  I  say,  we  redefine 
and  we  add  "adjacent 
and  say  this  is  where  we 
Then  we   take  the  features 
Cleveland  amendment  and 
from  the  Edgar  amendment 
right,  these  are  the  exceptiohs 
no  real  disagreement  on  tha 

So  I  think  that  what  we 
committee  print  is  a 
the  Wright-Breaux 
by  the  Congress  last  year 
Member  says,  "Well,  we 
promise  and  split  the 
it  has  already  been  done 
what  we  have  to  come  up 
rational  approach 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
tleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
expired. 

<^On  request  of  Mr. 
imanimous  consent.  Mr. 
lowed    to    proceed    for 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr 
ciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lik 
would  happen  in  the  event 
landowner  was  preparing  a 
ample,  for  a  logging  operation 
landowner  had  a  logging 
ready  and  decided  to 
across  a  watershed  which 
us  say,  15  or  20  small 
tershed  which  individually 
nificant  impact  whatsoever 
gable  stream,  but  taken 
sent  a  very  substantial 
off  the  watershed,  what 
protects  the  watershed  in 

Mr.  BREAXXX.  Mr 
terpret  the  gentleman's 
rectly,  he  is  talking  about 
clearly  a  wetland  area  whi|;h 
under  the  bill,  and  then  he 
whether,  because  there  is 
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a  permit  if 
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eration   Involved,   It   would   require   a 
permit? 

Mr.  TUCKER.  No.  Let  us  say  we  are  in 
a  watershed  area  that  does  not  fall 
within  a  wetland  classification  as  defined 
in  the  bill.  Let  us  say  it  is  beyond  that, 
but  the  water  flows  into  a  navigable 
stream.  What  protects  the  watershed 
area?  What  provision  of  law  would  pro- 
tect it  if  the  committee's  proposal  is 
adopted? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that,  as  he  has  stated, 
it  is  not  an  adjacent  wetland  and  it  is  not 
a  navigable  body  of  water,  so  it  would  not 
be  covered.  However,  it  would  probably 
be  covered  if  there  is  a  major  Federal  ac- 
tion involved.  It  would  be  covered  by  the 
national  environmental  policy,  and  they 
would  have  to  do  an  environmental  im- 
pact report  on  that  type  of  project. 

If  there  is  not  a  major  Federal  action 
involved,  it  would  probably  not  be  cov- 
ered, but  if  there  is  a  watershed  project 
or  it  involves  a  watershed,  it  would  be 
covered  by  the  national  environmental 
policy,  so  you  would  need  an  environ- 
mental impact  report  before  you  could 
carry  out  that  type  of  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  recapture  some  of 
my  time,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Tucker)  for  getting 
me  extra  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  proper  compromise  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us  today.  It  protects  adjacent  wet- 
lands and  navigable  waters.  It  protects 
all  navigable  waters  by  requiring  a  per- 
mit for  any  activity  in  that  area,  and  it 
takes  into  account  the  exceptions  being 
proposed  by  the  substitute  and  by  the 
amendment.  I  think  we  have  a  good  pact, 
and  let  us  stick  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  both  amend- 
ments be  rejected. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Cleveland  amendment.  I  support  the 
Edgar  amendment,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise  I  support  the  Cleveland 
amendment. 

I  think  we  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
EPA  have  expressed  a  need  for  this  type 
of  legislation  so  that  they  can  have  sub- 
stantial control  over  the  effects  on  wet- 
lands, not  only  coastal  wetlands  but  on 
internal  wetlands  as  well.  If  we  fail  to 
recognize  by  not  making  substantial 
changes  in  this  provision  away  from 
what  is  presently  in  the  bill,  we  do,  in 
fact,  ignore  our  responsibility  to  the  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  wetlands,  no  matter 
how  you  measure  them,  by  mileage  or 
some  other  standard.  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  we  are  debating  a  bill  in 
which  we  are  attempting  to  upgrade  the 
general  quality  of  our  water  and  we  must 
realize  that  the  retrofitting  of  good  en- 
vironmental practices  is  far  more  expen- 
sive than  preserving  the  integrity  and 
the  environmental  quality  of  wetlands  to 
begin  with. 

We  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Cleveland  and  Edgar  amendments  vir- 
tually answer  all  the  concerns  of  most 
of  oiu:  constituents  about  the  activities 


the  corps  was  going  to  take.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  very  few  of  us  would 
have  very  many  complaints  in  our  dis- 
tricts by  accepting  either  one  of  the 
amendments.  "They  both  address  almost 
in  totality  the  concerns  that  all  individ- 
ual farmers  are  going  to  have,  and  for 
the  individual  loggers,  and  so  forth.  I 
think  both  of  these  amendments  are  the 
answers  that  we  were  struggling  for  last 
year. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  that  is  now 
in  the  bill  and  ask  for  support  of  the 
Cleveland-Edgar  amendments. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Harsha-Cleveland 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  only  two 
Members  in  the  room  who  understand 
the  difference  between  the  Cleveland- 
Harsha  substitute  and  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment. I  would  just  share,  very  quickly, 
what  the  major  difference  is  and  indicate 
why  I  also  support  the  Cleveland-Harsha 
substitute  to  the  Edgar  amendment. 

It  is  clear  and  correct  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) has  said  that,  in  fact,  the  language 
of  his  amendment  was  carefully  drawn 
by  the  last  administration.  It  would  sim- 
ply exempt  from  both  section  402  and 
section  404  the  normal  operations  of 
farming  silviculture,  ranching,  logging, 
and  other  things,  with  some  technical 
amendment  changes.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  it. 

The  Edgar  amendment  simply  focuses 
more  on  section  404  alone.  In  section  402 
the  permitting  is  done  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  in  section 
404  the  permitting  is  done  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  But  I  believe  with 
the  exception  of  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 402,  the  Cleveland-Harsha-Edgar- 
Myers  amendments  are  essentially  the 
same.  There  have  been  some  technical 
changes  made  after  informal  consulta- 
tion with  staff  in  the  executive  branch. 
But  the  Edgar-Mineta-Myers  and  the 
Cleveland-Harsha  amendments  have  the 
same  very  important  focus. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  text  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  Jennings  Randolph  in  the 
other  body  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph which  describes  the  importance  of 
the  section  404  program,  and  there  is  in- 
dicated in  the  heart  of  this  letter,  the 
following: 

The  permit  program  Is  our  only  direct  con- 
trol over  discbarges  of  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial. Such  discharges  can  irrevocably  destroy 
critical  aquatic  areas  Including  swamps, 
marshes,  and  submersed  grass  flats  that  play 
a  valuable  role  In  maintaining  the  chemical, 
physical  and  biological  Integrity  of  our  water 
resources.  If  conserved,  these  resources  can 
continue  to  be  of  value  by  providing:  (1) 
high-yield  production  of  food  for  aquatic 
animals;  (2)  spawning  and  nursery  areas  for 
commercial  and  sports  fish;  (3)  removal  and 
recycling  of  pollutants;  (4)  recharge  of  sur- 
face and  underground  water  supply;  (5) 
nesting  and  winter  areas  for  waterfow^l;  and, 
(6)  natural  protection  from  flood  and  storms. 

It  goes  on  to  describe  the  general 
permit  program.  It  clearly  indicates  that 
in  November  1976,  when  this  letter  was 
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sent,  after  this  House  passed  H.R.  9560, 
the  last  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments  of  the  404  program  is  work- 
ing. We  approved  section  16  of  this  bill 
last  year  without  having  the  benefit  of 
these  letters  from  the  corps  and  EPA. 

I  would  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  carefully  at  the  discussion — addi- 
tional views  of  Mr.  Meyers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  myself  which  appear  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  3199.  I  would 
ask  each  Member  to  weigh  carefully  the 
statements  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  EPA,  and  I  lu-ge  that  the 
Members  support  the  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  under  the  Cleveland-Harsha 
amendment,  or  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  that  the  corps  could  dele- 
gate to  the  States  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  laws  which  are  currently  on 
State  books  or  might  be  put  on  State 
books  without  the  necessity  of  getting 
State  permits  as  well  as  Federal? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  language  of  the  Ed- 
gar amendment  provides  for  a  study  to 
be  brought  forward  to  Congress  with 
specific  recommendations  of  how  States 
could  become  more  directly  responsible 
for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  section 
404.  There  is  similar  language  in  the 
Cleveland-Harsha  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  probably 
has  been  sufHcient  debate.  Most  Mem- 
bers understand  what  is  involved.  Let 
me  give  just  a  brief  recapitulation. 

In  1972  the  Congress  enacted  a  very 
ambitious  water  cleanup  program.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  called  for 
permits  to  be  obtained  for  any  work  of 
a  construction  type  that  would  be  done 
in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Court  interpreted  that  to  mean 
all  the  waters  of  the  United  States — all 
the  waters.  Pursuant  to  that  interpreta- 
tion, the  Corps  of  Ai-my  Engineers  wrote 
a  series  of  regulations.  Those  regulations 
are  35,000  words  long. 

Before  Members  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment to  this  portion  of  the  committee 
bill,  they  ought  to  know  what  is  in  those 
regulations.  Those  regulations  would  re- 
quire that  anybody  who  intends  to  per- 
form any  work  that  involves  any  im- 
poundment of  water — on  private  prop- 
erty— any  impoundment  of  water — 
would  have  to  get  a  permit  from  the 
Army. 

Anybody  who  would  do  any  construc- 
tion work  on  any  land  that  is  periodic- 
ally inundated  by  watei — the  regulation 
does  not  say  what  that  means;  it  does 
not  say  whether  "oeriodically  inim- 
dated"  means  once  every  2  weeks,  once 
every  6  months,  or  once  a  year — would 
have  to  get  a  permit  from  the  Army. 
Anybody  who  would  do  any  work  on 
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any  body  of  water  which  is  used  by  any 
interstate  traveler  for  recreational  pur- 
poses would  have  to  get  a  permit.  This 
means  that  if  one  is  going  to  visit  his 
Uncle  Fred  out  in  North  Dakota  and  fish 
in  a  pond  on  his  land,  then  that  property 
would  be  subject  to  a  permit. 

It  would  increase  the  permit-writing 
authority  of  the  corps  to  the  point  that 
the  agency  eventually  would  have  to  hire 
more  people  to  monitor  permits  by  pri- 
vate citizens  of  the  United  States  to  do 
work  on  their  own  property  than  it  em- 
ploys for  actually  building  the  civil 
works  projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Bergland.  has  written  a  letter  in  which 
he  endorses  the  committee  language.  He 
says  that  what  happened  in  phases  1 
and  2,  let  alone  phase  3  which  will  go 
into  effect  this  July  unless  we  act  as  is 
proposed  in  the  committee  bill,  already 
is  causing  delays,  duplication,  and  ex- 
pense in  carrying  out  soil  and  water  pro- 
grams which  are  aimed  at  eflBcient  pro- 
duction of  needed  food,  fiber,  and  forest 
resom'ces. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers is  that  this  bill  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity to  protect  the  really  significant  wet- 
lands. It  includes  all  the  navigable  waters 
and  all  the  wetlands  that  are  adjacent  or 
contiguous  to  them.  In  addition  to  that, 
it  allows  any  State  to  nominate  any  other 
body  of  water  that  State  authorities 
think  is  ecologically  valuable,  and  it  can 
be  subject  to  the  permit  requirement  as 
well. 

But,  at  the  same  time.  It  protects  the 
citizens  against  the  all-inclusive  author- 
ity of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
otherwise  would  be  requiring  citizens  in 
great  numbers  to  go  to  the  Army  to  apply 
for  permits  and  then  to  wait  6  or  8  or  10 
weeks  for  permission  to  use  their  own 
land  in  ways  that  have  never  before  been 
questioned  and  which  do  not  affect  any- 
thing of  serious  ecological  importance. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned about  increasing  Government  reg- 
ulation. If  Members  do  not  think  the  citi- 
zens are  concerned  about  overregulation 
and  the  growing  instrusiveness  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  into  their  private  lives, 
I  suggest  they  go  back  this  week  and  talk 
to  some  of  them.  I  think  the  Members 
will  find  that  the  citizens  in  increasing 
numbers  are  deeply  concerned  about  this 
problem. 

.  In  the  second  place,  the  bill  protects  the 
major  wetlands,  these  that  are  of  pri- 
mary ecological  value  to  the  Nation, 
against  any  acts  by  those  who  would 
despoil  them. 

In  the  third  place,  the  bill  protects  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  against 
the  intrusion  of  administrative  regula- 
tion writers  who  more  and  more  thirst  to 
make  law  without  the  inconvenience  of 
running  for  Congress.  It  restores  the 
original  intent  of  Congress.  It  is  a  fair 
provision,  carefully  thought  out  and 
carefully  drafted. 

The  committee  view  prevailed  on  the 
House  fioor  last  year  by  a  very  substan- 
tial margin  over  the  view  that  is  being 
offered  by  those  who  offer  these  amend- 
ments today.  It  prevailed  heavily  again 
this  year  in  the  committee.  I  urge  the 
Members  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 


command  that  If  they  would  protect  the 
citizens  against  an  intrusive  and  growing 
and  ever  more  costly  bureaucracy,  if  they 
would  free  the  clean  water  prc^ram  from 
the  encumbrance  of  proliferating  red- 
tape  and  let  it  work  as  it  was  intended  to 
work,  they  will  vote  down  these  amend- 
ments and  they  will  vote  for  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  oppose  the  Ed- 
gar amendment  and  the  substitute 
amendment,  and  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
vote  down  the  substitute  and  vote  down 
the  amendment,  and  then  we  will  vote 
for  the  bill  and  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
have  listened  to  this  whole  debate  this 
afternoon,  because  I  respect  very  deeply 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  work 
of  my  colleagues  from  Arkansas  and 
Texas  who  serve  on  the  committee. 

I  must  admit  I  come  from  a  State  that 
is  predominantly  agricultural,  where  I 
have  had  a  great,  great  deal  of  concern 
expressed  about  the  activities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  when 
he  says  we  need  to  change  the  provisions 
that  currently  exist  on  this.  But  by  the 
same  token  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  as  I  understand 
the  debate,  and  I  questioned  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  about  this  earlier, 
that  this  legislation  is  a  significant  nar- 
rowing of  the  environmental  protections 
which  are  important  to  all  of  our  citizens, 
including  farmers  and  loggers  and  the 
forest  industry. 

The  watersheds  of  our  Nation  do  not 
respect  State  boundaries.  They  extend 
on  both  sides  of  State  boimdaries.  My 
State  is  surroimded  by  other  States.  We 
have  a  border  on  every  side.  We  do  not 
have  a  coastline,  and  the  activity  which 
takes  place  in  Arkansas  affects  Loui- 
siana, and  the  activity  which  takes  place 
in  Oklahoma  affects  the  northwest  por- 
tion of  my  State  of  Arkansas,  which  my 
distinguished  colleague,  John  Paul 
Hat^merschmidt.  represents. 

I  have  a  substantial  amount  of  con- 
cern about  the  wording  of  this  bill  as  it 
is  today.  It  strikes  me  that  we  do  need  to 
protect  the  farmers  from  the  outrageous 
incursion  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  substitute  and  the  amendment  itself 
I  understand  do  that. 

As  has  been  recognized,  I  think  there 
is  no  protection  under  the  committee 
language  for  watershed  areas  and  for 
water  table  areas  where  a  marshland 
owner  builds  a  road  across  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  streams,  each  one  of  which 
in  and  of  itself,  would  have  no  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  watershed,  but 
when  taken  together,  10,  20,  35  separate 
streams,  could  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  ground  water  and  water  supply  in  ad- 
jacent States.  I  am  not  talking  about 
toxic  substances.  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  an  answer  to  this,  because  as  I 
remember  when  I  asked  that  question,  I 
was  told  no  protection  was  available. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  would  be  cov- 
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ered  In  any  of  the  three 
the  bill  or  the  other  three 
If  they  were  building  a  road, 
have  to  have  a  permit. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chalrmin 
engage   in   further   colloquy 
gentleman,   would   it   cover 
watershed  area  not  adjacent 
gable  stream? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  would 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  New  Hampshire 
LAND)    as  a  substitute  for 
ment  offered  by  the  gentl^an 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

The  amendment  offered  as 
for  the  amendment  was  rejectfed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tne  ques 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  EdgaIi) 

The  question  was  taken 
Chairman  annoimced  that 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr. 
on  that  I  demand  a  recorded 

A  recorded  vote  was  refuseti 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.    DANIELSON.    Mr 
move  to  striice  the  requisite 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  membfers 
committee.  I  rise  in  support  ol 
My  purpose  today  is  to 
importance  of  section  6  of 
which  would  permit  the  lise 
valorem  tax  as  a  user -charge 
treatment — sewage — system 
Administrator    of    the 
Protection  Agency  determinates 
system  results  in  a  proportpnate 
tribution  of  operation  aid 
costs  among  recipients  of 
based  on  the  user's  contribuljion 
total  wastewater  treated  by 
and  the  applicant  for  a  grant 
surcharges  which  will  Insure 
industrial  user  will  pay  its 
share  of  the  costs. 

BACKGROUND 

Presently  section  204  of 
Water   Pollution   Control 
ments  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-1 
Code  1284)  of  October  18,  197^ 
as  follows: 

(b)(1)    Notwithstanding  any 
slon  of  this  subchapter,  the  Ai 
shall  not  approve  any  grant  foi 
ment  works  .  .  .  unless  he  shal 
determined    that    ttie    appUcan 
adopted  or  wlU  adopt  a  system 
to  assure  that  each  recipient  of 
ment  services  within  the  appUc^t 
diction,  as  determined  by  the 
wUl  pay  Its  proportionate  share 
of  operation  and  maintenance 
placement)  of  any  waste  treatment 
provided  by  the  applicant. 

The  above  provision  is 
same  as  section  204  of  the  Seriate 
2770  (92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  dj  ted 
ber  28, 1971.  The  committee  re]  tort 
in  part,  as  follows,  in  explana^on 
tion  204(b) (1) : 

Although  the  committee  Is 
many  dlSeremt  legal  and 
stances    that    characterize    state 
governments   and   agencies 
country,  the  bill  directs  the 
to  promulgate  guidelines  for  th 
ment  and  Imposition  of  user  chak-gi 
as  a  guide  to  grant  applicants  for 
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ment works  grants.  ...  As  a  general  rule,  the 
volume  and  character  of  each  discharge  into 
a  publicly  owned  system  should  form  the 
basis  of  determining  the  rate  at  which  each 
user  should  be  required  to  pay. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  sewage  treatment  costs 
have  traditionally  been  paid  through  an 
ad  valorem  tax  on  the  real  property 
served.  Initially,  there  was  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  ad  valorem  tax  system 
met  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  Then,  in  response  to  my 
objection  that  the  creation  and  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  user-charge  system,  or  the 
installation  of  sewage  meters,  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive  and  an  undue 
burden  on  the  people  served  by  the  sani- 
tation districts  within  my  congressional 
district,  and  others  similarly  situated,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  on 
April  5,  1974,  Issued  program  guidance 
memorandum  No.  28,  which  authorized 
the  use  of  the  ad  valorem  tax  as  a  user 
charge  under  the  act,  under  certain  nar- 
row, well-defined  circumstances,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  use  of  ad  valorem  taxes  can  be  per- 
mitted as  a  source  of  funds  for  operation  and 
maintenance  only  in  those  cases  where  such 
a  method  has  been  used  historically.  Where 
there  Is  a  history  of  the  use  of  ad  valorem 
taxation  for  collection  of  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  and  it  is  properly  demon- 
strated that  it  would  be  administratively  dif- 
ficult, more  costly,  and  disruptive  to  change 
that  system,  and  that  the  goal  of  proportion- 
ality among  user  classes  can  be  achieved  by 
means  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  system,  such  a 
system  may  be  used. 

On  July  2,  1974,  however,  the  Comp- 
troller General  rendered  a  decision  that 
an  ad  valorem  tax  for  the  payment  of 
sewage  charges  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
That  decision,  in  effect,  reversed  the  au- 
thorization of  EPA  memorandum  No.  28. 

After  reviewing  the  legislative  history 
of  the  amendments,  the  Comptroller 
General  stated,  in  part,  that: 

The  basic  difficulty  with  EPA's  position  is 
that  the  ad  valorem  system  Is  clearly  a  tax 
based  on  the  value  of  the  property  and,  con- 
ceptually at  least,  the  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend that  a  tax  be  used  to  obtain  the  user 
charges.  ...  Of  major  importance  also  is  the 
fact  that  the  ad  valorem  tax  does  not  in  any 
way  reward  conservation  of  water  and  this 
was  clearly  an  Important  factor  in  the  con- 
gressional adoption  of  the  user  charge. 

Accordingly,  while  the  matter  is  quite 
complex  and  not  entirely  free  from  doubt. 
It  ia  our  view  that  the  Section  204(b)  (1)  re- 
quirement that  each  recipient  of  the  sewer 
services  will  pay  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  treatment  works'  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  may  not  be  met  through  an 
ad  valorem  tax  system. 

Those  responsible  for  the  providing 
and  operation  of  sanitation  districts  in 
Los  Angeles  County  have  advised  me 
that  there  are  really  only  two  alterna- 
tives to  the  ad  valorem  tax  as  a  method 
of  imposing  a  user  charge.  The  first  of 
these,  which  would  accomplish  a  precise 
measurement  of  waste  water  discharge, 
is  the  sewage  meter.  However,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  act,  sanitation  dis- 
tricts within  Los  Angeles  County,  but 
not  including  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 


would  have  to  install  some  1,200,000 
sewage  meters.  If  we  were  to  add  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  operates  Its 
own  sanitation  system,  the  number  of 
meters  would  be  doubled.  Needless  to 
say,  it  would  cost  an  astronomical  sum 
to  purchase  and  install  those  meters. 

In  addition,  the  meters  probably  would 
not  work  In  the  case  of  residential  con- 
nections because  a  substantial  head  of 
pressure  is  required  to  operate  the  meters 
and  to  pass  the  waste  through  the  meters. 
The  other  alternative  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  decision,  would  be  to  base 
sewage  charges  on  the  amount  of  water 
going  into  each  place  of  use  as  deter- 
mined by  water  meters,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  water  input  will  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  sewage  output.  That  sys- 
tem although  less  costly,  would  still  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  $2,000,000  per  year 
in  additional  accounting  expense  to  the 
sanitation  districts  within  Los  Angeles 
County,  but  not  including  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  That  is  because,  in  my  area,  the 
water  supply  systems  are  not  coterminus 
with,  do  not  have  the  same  boundaries  as, 
the  sewage  collection  systems.  In  other 
words,  a  given  residential  area  may  re- 
ceive its  water  from  one  source,  but  it 
may  be  served  by  two  or  more  different 
sanitation  districts,  or  conversely,  al- 
though a  given  area  is  in  a  single  sani- 
tation district,  it  may  receive  its  water 
from  a  number  of  different  suppliers. 
Matching  up  the  sewage  output  with  the 
water  input  would,  in  many  cases,  result 
in  an  administrative  nightmare,  as  well 
as  great  additional  expense  which  would 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 
This  problem  is  not  limited  to  Los 
Angeles  County.  It  is  nationwide,  al- 
though many  jurisdictions  may  yet  be 
unaware  that  they  have  the  problem, 
because  they  have  not  yet  applied  for, 
and  have  not  yet  been  refused.  Federal 
aid. 

However,  a  few  jurisdictions  have  been 
identified  since  they  have  applied  for 
grants  and  have  been  denied. 

Besides  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif., 
Cook  County,  111.,  which  includes  Chi- 
cago, is  affected.  So  are  several  cities  in 
Indiana.  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Rosa. 
Calif.,  are  affected.  So  are  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Hampton,  N.H., 
Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  areas  that 
have  already  been  identified.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  are  many  more  which 
will  be  foimd  to  be  ineligible  for  Federal 
aid  because  they  use  the  ad  valorem  tax 
to  pay  for  sewage  collection  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  goal  of  the  law  seems  to  be  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  sharing  of  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  sanitation 
systems  and  a  financial  incentive  for  peo- 
ple and  industries  to  conserve  water  and 
thereby  avoid  unnecessary  loading  of  the 
sewage  system.  1  am  doubtful  that  such 
a  laudable  goal  can  be  achieved,  when 
adoption  of  the  type  of  system  necessary 
to  carry  out  that  goal  will  automatically 
result  in  a  greater  expense  to  the  con- 
sumer, rather  than  a  saving.  The  overall 
purpose  of  Public  Law  92-500  is  to  clean 
the  Nation's  water,  but  so  long  as  the 
added  expense  to  the  taxpayer  defeats 
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eligibility  for  grants,  water  will  not  be 
cleaned. 

This  legislation  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, provides  that  an  ad  valorem  tax  Is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  form  of 
user  charge  for  sewage  collection  and 
treatment,  provided  that  it  results  in  an 
equal  distribution  of  costs  among  the 
various  classes  of  users.  The  ad  valorem 
tax  can  be  structured  to  insure  that  each 
user  pays  his  fair  share.  This  legislation 
would  in  no  way  hinder  the  primary  goal 
of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program,  namely,  to  clean  up  our  rivers, 
lakes  and  streams  but  would  permit  the 
program  to  operate  as  eflBciently  and  eco- 
nomically as  possible. 

A  chronology  of  my  efforts  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  ad  valorem  taxes  as  an  ac- 
ceptable form  of  user  charge  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Background:  Section  204  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1284) 
requires  local  authorities  to  have  a  system 
of  sewage  treatment  user-charges  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  Federal  financial  assistance. 

2.  Chronology  of  Events 

Oct.  18,  1972 — Enactment  of  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (P.L.  92-500). 

Sept.  1973— EPA  adopts  guidelines  for 
"user  charges"  which  exclude  ad  valorem 
taxes. 

Mar.  14,  1974 — Danlelson  urges  EPA  to  re- 
vise regulations  so  as  to  permit  ad  valorem 
taxes. 

Apr.  5,  1974 — EPA  approves  ad  valorem  tax 
as  an  acceptable  user  charge  (PG  28) . 

July  2,    1974 — General   Accounting   Office 

disapproves  ad  valorem  taxes  (reverses  EPA) . 

Sept.  16,  1974 — Danlelson  Introduces  H.R. 

16662  to  reinstate  ad  valorem  taxes  (referred 

to  Public  Works  Committee). 

Sept.  24,  1974— Public  Works  Committee 
requests  comments  from  EPA  Comptrolller 
General,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Oct.  31,  1974 — Comments  received  from 
GAO  (Neutral  comments — not  for  or 
against) . 

Jan.  28,  1975 — Danlelson  Introduces  H.R. 
2183  for  the  94th  Congress  (Identical  to  old 
bill). 

May  13,  1975 — Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Review,  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  recommends  user 
charge  alteration  to  permit  ad  valorem  tax 
and  incorporates  Danlelson  amendment  into 
Committee  bill. 

Oct.  1976— 94th  Congress  adjourns  with- 
out passing  Public  Works  Committee  bill. 

Feb.  7,  1977— H.R.  3199  Introduced  Includ- 
ing provisions  of  Danlelson  amendment 

Mar.  29,  1977— Public  Works  Committee  re- 
ports H.R.  3199  favorably  to  full  House. 

3.  The  Situation  in  Los  Angeles  County : 
In  Los  Angeles  County,  of  the  78  Incor- 
porated cities,  72  are  members  of  "Los 
Angeles  County  Sanitation  District",  a 
"special  district"  organized  under  the  laws 
of  California,  (all  cities  except  Avalon,  Bvir- 
bank,  Glendale,  Hidden  Hills,  San  Fernando 
and  Santa  Monica,  and  the  vastly  largest 
part  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles). 

Abandonment  of  the  existing  ad  valorem 
tax  system  in  favor  of  a  new  user  charge  sys- 
tem would  require  one  of  the  following  two 
actions  : 

1.200.000  sewage  meters  (not  Including  City 
of  Los  Angeles) . 

$2,000,000  per  year  for  an  administrative 
system  that  wlU  measure  sewage  output 
based  on  water  input. 

4.  Other  Areas  Currently  Using  Ad  Valorem 
Tax  User-Charges: 

a.  In  California:  San  Pranciso,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Elsewhere:  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Chicago,  Illi- 


nois, several  cities  in  Indiana,  several  cities 
in  New  England  region. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  few  minutes,  not  the  entire  15  minutes, 
for  a  short  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  as  regards  a  matter  that 
was  brought  up  before,  not  exactly  in  the 
same  area,  it  does  not  quite  cover  the 
area  I  would  like  to  cover,  that  is  In  the 
very  small  towns  I  have  In  my  district 
of  500  to  1,000  population  that  right 
now  are  having  a  great  deal  of  diflftculty 
with  pollution. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
can  tell  me  what  would  be  available  to 
them.  They  do  not  even  have  fimds,  in 
other  words,  to  come  up  with  an  engi- 
neer or  planning  or  anything  else,  yet 
they  have  problems,  they  have  pollution 
and  health  hazards. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  raises  an  important  point. 
The  matter  is  an  issue  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  problem  the  gentleman 
refers  to.  Small  communities  have  been 
bypassed  in  previous  years  in  operating 
this  program  for  funding  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  collector  and  in- 
terceptor sewers,  but  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  they  have  corrected  that  situa- 
tion with  a  regional  guidance  memo  to 
the  regional  offices  of  the  EPA.  Thanks 
to  the  guidance  memo,  the  State  agency 
can  reserve  a  portion  of  Its  funds  for 
small  commimities.  The  request  to  do 
so  must  be  made  by  the  State's  pollu- 
tion control  agency.  The  situation  is 
working  very  well  in  Texas,  which  is  the 
first  State  in  which  that  system  has 
been  brought  up. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
other  words,  if  the  State  institutional 
body  would  request  it,  it  can  be  done? 
Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Yes.  I  believe  it  can. 
The  State  can  reserve  as  much  of  a  por- 
tion as  the  State  desires  to  set  aside. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  there  are  no  dis- 
qualifications from  the  EPA  itself  to  dis- 
qualify these  people? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  No.  In  fact,  EPA  is 
very  encouraged  about  this  program.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  valu- 
able contribution. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Then,  what  I  have  to 
do  is  go  back  to  my  State  and  try  to  urge 
them  to  do  what  the  State  of  Texas  has 
done. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  would  strongly  sug- 
gest that,  and  point  to  the  example  of 
Texas  where  the  system  has  worked  very 
well. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  to  the  Mem- 
bers, but  I  do  rise  to  support  H.R.  3199, 
and  commend  Chairman  Johnson, 
Chairman  Roberts,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Harsha),  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 


House.  But,  I  am  caught  In  a  very  pe- 
culiar parliamentary  situation  with  re- 
spect to  Senator  Johnston's  amendment 
to  H.R.  11. 

I  refer  to  Senator  Johnston's  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11,  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  March  10, 1977,  which  prohibits  defer- 
ral or  recission  of  fiscal  year  1977  funds 
for  Federal  construction  projects  listed 
In  Public  Law  94-355  and  Public  Law  94- 
351.  In  Senator  Johnston's  words: 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  vmdo  the 
prospective  action  of  the  Executive  with  re- 
spect to  water  projects. 

An  amendment  to  Senator  Johnston's 
amendment  offered  by  the  newly  elected 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri,  Senator 
Danforth,  who  has  been  influenced  by 
ecologists  who  have  taken  the  word  logic 
out  of  ecological,  exempted  the  Meramec 
Park  Lake  project  from  Senator  John- 
ston's prohibition  against  deferral  or  re- 
scission of  fiscal  year  1977  moneys  for 
water  resource  projects  and  from  the  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  93-251  which  es- 
tablishes the  discount  rates  for  cost- 
benefit  ratios.  It  was  adopted  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  a  voice  vote. 
In  Senator  Johnston's  words: 
The  real  effect  of  the  Danforth  amendment 
is  to  except  It  from  the  statement  on  policy 
and  the  statement  of  intent  of  this  Congress 
with  respect  to  water  resource  projects.  We 
are  telling  the  President  not  only  to  follow 
the  law,  but  we  are  telling  him  he  is  doing 
wrong  by  not  following  the  law.  We  are  ex- 
cepting the  Meramec  project  from  that  broad 
statement  of  policy  by  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment. 

In  essence  the  Johnston  amendment  as 
amended  by  Senator  Danforth  tells  the 
President  that  the  Senate  will  override 
any  rescission  or  deferral  on  water  re- 
source projects  and  reminds  the  Presi- 
dent of  existing  law — ^Public  Law  93-251, 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974— governing  the  use  of  interest  rates 
in  determining  cost-beneflt  ratios  and 
then  exempts  the  Meramec  Park  Lake 
project  from  the  existing  laws  of  the 
land. 

In  other  words  the  President  would  be 
permitted  to  act  illegally  toward  the 
Meramec  project. 

There  is  some  question  in  my  mind  and 
I  know  also  in  the  minds  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  as 
to  whether  the  Johnston  amendment 
really  means  anything,  but  I  was  con- 
cerned that  it  might  in  the  words  of 
Senator  Johnston  permit  the  President 
to  act  illegally  toward  Meramec? 

The  Johnston  amendment  of  course 
was  nongermane  to  H.R.  11  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Senate  does  not  have  the 
rule  against  nongermaneness.  H.R.  3199 
and  H.R.  11  will  be  worked  out  in  confer- 
ence. Under  the  rules  of  the  House  it 
would  not  be  in  order  for  me  to  offer 
the  original  Johnston  amendment  to 
H.R.  3199  as  it  would  not  be  germane.  It 
was  my  intention  to  prevail  upon  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  to  delete  the 
Danforth  amendment  in  conference  but 
due  to  the  highly  unusual  parliamentary 
situation  I  am  advised  by  the  parlia- 
mentarian that  to  add  the  Meramec  Lake 
to  the  other  18  projects  would  make  the 
conference  report  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  since  It  would  be  outside  the  scope 
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of  the  versions  of  the  bills  o 
Houses.   Since  it  is  doubtful 
Johnston    amendment    has 
whatsoever  and  since  the 
a    somewhat    different 
other  projects  as  the  Mlssoui 
Assembly  is  now  considering 
ity  of  a  referendum  which  the 
of  Missouri  has  agreed  to  aljide 
have  not  objected  to  any 
the  legislature  of  Missouri 
the  question  of  a  referendum. 

The  House  is  often  taken  in 
ular  situation  like  this  so  it  is 
difficult  for  the  House  to  work 
certainly  would  not  ask  the 
the  public  works  bill  and  theie 
tant  water  pollution  amendmei  its 
interest  of  one  individual  wat^- 

Therefore,  I  must  proceed 
the  House  work  its  will  on  the 
project   when   the   House 
public  works  appropriation  bii: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol 
tleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairma:  i 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize 
gentleman.  I  agree  with  the 
and  I  regret  that  is  the  situatior 
we  find  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There 
ther  amendments,  the  question 
committee  amendment  in  the 
a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment 
ture  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee 
the  Speaker  having  resimied 
Mr.  Stratton,  Chairman  of 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
of  the  Union,  reported  that 
mittee,  having  had  under 
the  bill  (H.R.  3199)  to  amend 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
for  additional  authorizations, 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
lution  468,  he  reported  the  bU. 
the  House  with  an  amendment 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whot 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
engrossment  and  third  readin? 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken; 
Speaker  announced  that  the 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  361, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 361 

Abdnor 

Edwards,  Okia 

.  Lott 

Addabbo 

EUberg 

Lujan 

Akaka 

Emery 

Luken 

Alexander 

English 

Lundine 

Allen 

Erlenbom 

McClory 

Ambro 

Ertel 

McCormack 

Ammennan 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Anderson, 

Evans,  Del. 

McDonald 

Calif. 

Evans,  Oa. 

McEwen 

Anderson,  ni. 

Evans,  Ind. 

McFall 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Pary 

McHugh 

Andrews, 

Pascell 

McKay 

N.  Dak. 

Penwlck 

McKlnney 

Applegate 

Pindley 

Madigan 

Archer 

Fisher 

Mahon 

Armstrong 

Plthian 

Mann 

Ashbrook 

Flippo 

Markey 

Ashley 

Plood 

Marks 

AuColn 

Plorio 

Marlenee 

Badham 

Flynt 

Marriott 

BafalU 

Poley 

Martin 

Baldus 

Pord.  Mich. 

Mathis 

Barnard 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Mattox 

Baucus 

Porsythe 

Mazzoll 

Bauman 

Pountain 

Meeds 

Beard,  RX 

Fraser 

Metcalfe 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Prenzel 

Meyner 

BedeU 

Prey 

Michel 

Benjamin 

Puqua 

Mikulskl 

Bennett 

Gammage 

Miller,  Ohio 

BevUl 

Gaydos 

Mineta 

Biaggl 

Gephardt 

Mlnisb 

Blanchard 

Oiaimo 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Blouln 

Gibbons 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Boggs 

Oilman 

Moakley 

Boland 

Ginn 

MoUohan 

Boiling 

Ollckman 

Montgomery 

Bonior 

Goldwater 

Moore 

Bonker 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead, 

Bowen 

Goodllng 

Calif. 

Brademas 

Gore 

Murphy,  111. 

Breaux 

Gradlson 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Breckinridge 

Grassley 

Mxirphy,  Pa. 

Brinkley 

Gudger 

Murtha 

Brooks 

Guyer 

Myers,  Gary 

Broomfleld 

Hagedorn 

Myers.  Ind. 

Brown,  CalU. 

Hall 

Natcber 

Brown,  Mich. 

HamUton 

Neal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Nedzl 

BroyhUl 

schmidt 

Nichols 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Nix 

Biirgener 

Hanneford 

Nowak 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hansen 

O'Brien 

Burke,  Fla. 

Harkln 

Oakar 

Burke,  Man. 

Harrington 

Oberstar 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Harris 

Obey 

BurllBOn,  Mo. 

Harsha 

Panetta 

Butler 

Hawkins 

Patten 

Byron 

Heckler 

Patterson 

Caputo 

Hefner 

Pattison 

Carney 

Hightower 

Pease 

Carr 

HiUis 

Perkins 

Carter 

Holland 

Pettis 

Cavanaugh 

Hollenbeck 

Pickle 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Pike 

Chappell 

Horton 

Poage 

Chisholm 

Howard 

Pressler 

Clausen, 

Hubbard 

Preyer 

DonH. 

Huckaby 

Price 

Clawson,  Del 

Hughes 

Pritchard 

Cleveland 

Hyde 

Pursell 

Cochran 

Ichord 

Quayle 

Cohen 

Ireland 

Quie 

Coleman 

Jacobs 

QuUlen 

Collins,  m. 

Jenkins 

Rahall 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jenrette 

Regula 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif 

Reuss 

Conte 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rinaldo 

Corcoran 

Jones,  N.C. 

Risenhoover 

Corman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

ComeU 

Jordan 

Robinson 

Comwell 

Kasten 

Bodino 

Cotter 

Kazen 

Roe 

Crane 

Kelly 

Rogers 

D'Amours 

Kemp 

Rooney 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ketchum 

Rose 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Keys 

Rousselot 

DanielBon 

KUdee 

Roybal 

Davis 

Kindness 

Rudd 

delaOarza 

Krueger 

Runnels 

Delaney 

LaPalce 

Ruppe 

Dent 

Laeomarslno 

Ryan 

Derrick 

Latta 

Santlnl 

Derwinski 

Le  Pante 

Sarasin 

Devlne 

Leach 

Satterfleld 

Dicks 

Lederer 

Sawyer 

Dodd 

Leggett 

Schulze 

Doman 

Lent 

Sebelius 

Downey 

Levitas 

Sharp 

Duncan,  Orep. 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Shipley 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Shuflter 

Early 

Long,  La. 

Sikes 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Long,  Md. 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Thompson 

White 

Skubitz 

Thone 

Whltehurst 

Slack 

Thornton 

Whitley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Tonry 

Whitten 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Traxler 

Wiggins 

Snyder 

Treen 

WUson,  Bob 

SpeUman 

Trible 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Spence 

Tucker 

Wilson,  Tex. 

St  Germain 

ITUman 

Winn 

Stangeland 

Van  Deerlin 

Wolff 

Stanton 

Vander  Jagt 

Wright 

Steed 

Vento 

Wydler 

Steiger 

Volkmer 

Yates 

Stockman 

Waggonner 

Yatron 

Stokes 

Walker 

Young,  Alaska 

Stratton 

Walsh 

Young,  Mo. 

Stump 

Watkins 

Young,  Tex. 

Symms 

Weaver 

Zablockl 

Taylor 

Whalen 
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Zeferetti 

BadUIo 

Koch 

Russo 

Beilenson 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

Bingham 

Krebs 

Schroeder 

Brodhead 

Lehman 

Selberllng 

Burton  John 

McCloskey 

Solarz 

Burton,  Phillip  Maguire 

Stark 

Coughim 

Mikva 

Steers 

Dellums 

MUler,  Calif. 

Studds 

DingeU 

Moffett 

Vanik 

Eckbardt 

Moss 

Waxman 

Edgar 

Nolan 

Weiss 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mottl 

Wirth 

Pish 

Ottlnger 

Wylle 

Holt,/man 

Richmond 

Kastemneier 

Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-28 

Annunzlo 

Jones,  Okla. 

Simon 

Aspin 

MUford 

Staggers 

Clay 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Teague 

Conyers 

Myers,  Michael 

Tsongas 

Dickinson 

Pepper 

Udall 

Diggs 

Rallsback 

Walgren 

Drinan 

Rangel 

Wampler 

Plowers 

Rhodes 

Young,  Fla. 

Heftel 

Roncalio 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowskl 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Aapln. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  C!onyers. 
Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Tsongas. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Udall. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Walgren. 

Messrs.  VANIK,  RUSSO,  BRODHEAD, 
and  NOLAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LUNDINE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENZRAI,   I.EAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3199)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
468,  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  (H.R.  11)  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  the  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
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1976,  with  the  Senate  amendment  there- 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

TITLE   I— PUBUC   WORKS   EMPLOYMENT 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,000  for 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1978,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  for  projects 
for  which  applications  have  been  submitted 
under  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  999) . 

(b)  Projects  eligible  for  such  grants  shall 
be  those  projects  considered  under  title  I 
of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976 
(90  Stat.  999)  prior  to  December  23,  1976, 
and  not  selected  for  funding  and  those  proj- 
ects for  which  applications  under  such  Act 
were  submitted  prior  to  December  23,  1976, 
and  not  considered  for  funding  imder  such 
Act  because  such  applications  were  not  re- 
ceived In  a  timely  manner  or  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  were  Im- 
properly rejected  for  consideration,  except 
that  units  of  local  government  which  have 
projects  pending,  the  grant  total  of  which 
Is  less  than  150  per  centimi  of  the  residual 
benchmark  for  the  unit,  may  submit  proj- 
ects not  to  exceed  In  aggregate  150  per  cen- 
tum of  said  benchmark. 

(c)  (1)  Up  to  2>^  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  projects  requested  by  Indian 
tribes  or  Alaska  Native  villages;  and  such 
funds  shall  be  set  aside  as  the  exclusive 
source  of  funds  for  such  projects  before  any 
allocation  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  among  the  States  Is  made. 

(2)  Up  to  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  section  may  be  reserved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, to  be  available  for  projects  that  In 
the  judgment  of  such  Secretary  were  er- 
roneously not  selected  for  funding  as  of 
December  23,  1976,  due  to  procedural  dis- 
crepancies. 

(3)  Any  allocation  among  the  States  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  and 
not  reserved  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  65  per  centum  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  In  each  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  In  all  the  States 
and  35  per  centmn  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive severity  of  unemployment  among  the 
States  with  an  average  unemplojrment  rate 
for  the  preceding  twelve-month  period  In 
excess  of  6.5  per  centum:  Provided,  That  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  three-fourths 
of  1  per  centum  nor  more  than  twelve  and 
one-half  per  centtun  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  section:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  State  whose  unemployment 
data  was  converted  for  the  first  time  In  1976 
to  the  benchmark  data  of  the  current  popu- 
lation survey  annual  average  complied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall  receive 
a  percentage  of  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  less  than  the  percentage  of  funds 
allocated  to  the  State  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  999)  prior 
to  January  l,  1977. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  and  all  grants  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  "^f  1976  (90  Stat 
999) ,  except  that — 

(1)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  section 
108(d)  of  such  title.  85  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  granted  for  projects  given 
priority  under  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence 
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of  section  108(c)  of  such  title,  and  the  re- 
maining 15  per  centiun  shall  be  available 
for  projects  given  priority  under  clause  (2) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  108(c). 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
may  waive  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  for  any  State  which  receives  the 
minimum  allocation  pursuant  to  section 
108(a)  of  such  title,  and  such  Secretary  may 
waive  the  requirement  that  the  remaining 
15  per  centum  be  available  for  projects  \in- 
der  clause  (2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  such 
section  108(c)  for  any  State  In  which  the 
State  unemployment  rate  exceeds  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, may  require  all  State  and  local 
governments  that  have  submitted  applica- 
tions eligible  for  fimdlng  under  this  section 
to  use  unemployment  data  for  the  most  re- 
cent twelve-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available,  before  consideration  for  grants 
under  this  section.  Such  Secretary  may  also 
require  all  such  State  and  local  governments 
to  revise  estimates  of  project  cost,  as  ap- 
propriate; 

(3)  In  determining  whether  certain  pos- 
sible grants  may  result  In  an  undue  con- 
centration of  funds  \mder  this  section  In 
a  particular  area,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
acting  through  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  may  take  into  consideration 
grants  made  in  such  area  under  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976  (90 
Stat.  999),  relative  to  the  severity  of  un- 
employment In  such  area; 

(4)  any  project  requested  by  a  State  or 
by  a  special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, which  Is  endorsed  by  a  general  pur- 
pose local  government  specifically  for  the 
piu-poses  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  priority  and  preference  to  pub- 
lic works  projects  of  local  governments  pro- 
vided In  section  108(b)   of  such  title; 

(5)  a  project  requested  by  a  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  accorded  the  full  priority  and 
preference  to  public  works  projects  of  local 
governments  provided  In  section  108(b)  of 
such  title; 

(6)  section  108(f)  of  such  title  shall  not 
apply,  and  section  108(e)  of  such  title  shall 
apply  only  In  cases  where  the  requested 
project  will  be  constructed  within  the  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  on  which  the 
qualifying  unemployment  rate  Is  based; 

(7)  in  comparing  projects  requested  by 
different  applicants  which  are  otherwise 
considered  to  be  the  same  in  priority  and 
preference,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  immediate  job-creating 
potential  of  such  projects  and  the  relative 
time  necessary  to  complete  such  projects; 

(8)  grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  for  projects  for  which  the  applicant 
gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  project 
will  be  designed  and  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  for  accessibility  for 
public  buildings  and  facilities  to  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly  under  the  Act  of  August 
12,  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4151-4166),  as  amended. 
The  Archltectviral  and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board  is  authorized  to  in- 
sure that  the  construction  and  renovation 
done  pursuant  to  this  section  compiles  with 
the  accessibility  standards  for  public  build- 
ings and  facilities  issued  under  the  Act  of 
August  12,  1968,  as  amended: 

(9)  grants  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  projects  for  which  the  appli- 
cant gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
project  will  not  have  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  human  environment,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
full  consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  project 
on  the  human  envlroimient  has  been  given 
In  accordance  with  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  thereunder; 


(10)  In  making  grants  for  projects  for 
construction,  renovation,  repair,  or  other  Im- 
provement of  buildings,  the  Secretary  shall 
also  give  priority  and  preference  as  between 
such  building  projects  to  those  projects 
which  will  result  In  conserving  energy  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  projects  to  re- 
design and  retrofit  existing  public  faciUties 
for  energy  conservation  purposes  nnd 
projects  using  alternative  energy  systems: 
and 

(11)  consideration  shaU  be  given  to  those 
projects  which  demonstrate  a  probability  of 
reducing  unemployment  by  (A)  stUnulatlng 
private  Investment;  (B)  generating  construc- 
tion In  addition  to  the  project;  and  (C) 
creating  new  long-term  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  accordance  with  an  applicant's 
long-range  economic  development  plans. 

Sec.  103.  If  any  funds  authorized  in  section 
102  of  this  Act  are  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1978,  projects  eligi- 
ble for  grants  imder  such  appropriation  shall 
Include  projects  eligible  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  999)  and  proj- 
ects for  construction,  renovation,  repair,  or 
other  Improvements  of  health  care  or  re- 
habilitation facilities  owned  and  operated  by 
private  nonprofitmaking  entities.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  shall 
receive  and  consider  new  applications  for 
grants  under  this  section  In  addition  to  ap- 
plications received  under  title  I  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1976  (90  Stat.  999).  Any  projects  for  which 
applications  have  been  submitted  prior  to 
enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  revised 
and  new  information  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted, as  appropriate. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  study  public  works  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  the  Implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  recent  trends  in  such 
investment. 

(b)  The  study  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following : 

( 1 )  the  historical  scope  and  nature  of  pub- 
lic works  Investment,  including — 

(A)  shifts  In  the  types  of  public  facilities 
constructed  over  the  last  thirty  vears  and  the 
Implications  of  such  shifts; 

(B)  the  patterns  of  regional  distribution  of 
Investment; 

(C)  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government. 
States,  and  local  commvmltles  in  funding 
public  facilities; 

(D)  the  impact  upon  unemployment  In 
minority  groups; 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  gross  national 
product  devoted  to  public  works  Investment 
over  the  last  thirty  years; 

(3)  methods  by  which  the  aggregate  need 
for  public  works  can  be  determined; 

(4)  how  public  works  are  financed  and  how 
financing  arrangements  affect  the  pattern 
and  type  of  Investment;  and 

(5)  the  level  of  maintenance  or  renova- 
tion of  existing  public  faculties  needed,  com- 
pared to  that  provided. 

(c)  The  President  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  with  respect  to  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  this  section.  A 
preliminary  report  putting  forth  the  study 
design  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  within 
four  months  after  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  105.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  consist- 
ent with  existing  applicable  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  and  practices,  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  disabled  veterans  (as  de- 
fined In  section  2011(1)  of  title  88,  United 
States  Code)  and  those  qualified  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  (as  defined  In  section  2011(2) 
(A)    of  such  title)   who  are  imder  twenty- 
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seven  years  of  age,  in  projects 
under  this  title. 

Sec.   106.   (a)    Notwithstanding 
provisions  of  law,  no  grant  shall  be 
der  this  Act  for  any  local  public 
ect   unless  at  least   10  per  centuc  l 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
be  used  In  such  project  are 
minority  business  enterprises.  For 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
ness  enterprise"  means  a  business  ai 
per  centum  of  which  Is  owned  by 
group  members  or,  In  case  of  public 
businesses,   at  least  51   per  centvm  i 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  mlnorl 
members.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
sentence,  minority  group  members 
zens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
Spanish-speaking,  Orientals,  Indians 
mos,  and  Aleuts. 

(b)   This  section  shall  not  be 
to  defund  projects  with  less  than  10 
turn   minority   participation   In 
minority  populations  of  less  than  5 
turn.  In  that  event,  the  correct  lev<  I 
norlty  participation  will   be 
by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
Economic  Development 
based  upon  Its  list  of  qualified 
tractors   and  its  solicitation  of 
bids  from  all  minority  firms  on  that 
Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  Comme 
ing  through  the  Economic 
ministration,  may  allow  any  applica4t 
has  received  a  grant  for  a  project 
tlon  102  of  this  title  to  substitute 
project  or  projects  (Including  the 
tation  and  providing  of  water  to 
stricken  areas)   if  in  the  judgment 
Secretary  (1)  the  Federal  cost  In 
gate  of  such  project  or  projects  does 
ceed  the  grant  made  under  sectioi 
this  title;    (2)    the  project  or 
posed   for  substitution   are 
section  106(d)  of  the  Public  Works 
ment  Act  of  1976;   (3)  If  the  project 
leered  on  the  basis  of  section  102 ( 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
the  project  or  projects  proposed  foi 
tutlon  are  similar  in  Immediate 
potential    and    relative    time 
completion;    and    (4)    notwlthstand 
provision   of  section    106(a)    of   the 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1976, 
not  apply  to  projects  substituted 
section,  the  project  or  projects 
substitution  will  In  fact  aid  In 
drought  or  other  emergency  or 
lated  conditions  or  damage. 

Sec.   108.   (a)    Notwithstanding 
provision   of  law,   no  grant   shall 
under  this  Act  for  any  local  publi 
project  unless  only  such 
tide,   materials,  and  supplies  as  ha  ,• 
mined  or  producPd  In  the  United  S 
only  such  manufactured  articles, 
and  supplies  as  have  been 
the  United  States  sxibstantlally  all 
cles.    materials,    and    supplies    mine^l 
d'.'.ced.  or  manufactured,  as  the  case 
m  the  United  States,  will  be  used 
prelect. 

'b)    This  section  shall  not  apply 
case  where  the  Secretary  determines 
Inconsistent  with  the  public  interesl , 
cost  to  be  unreasonable,  or  If  artlclei 
rials,  or  supplies  of  the  class  or  kln|d 
used  or  the  articles,  materials,  or 
from  which  they  are  manufactured 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
case  may  be.  In  the  United  States  in 
and  reasonably  available  commercla 
titles  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  President  Is  also 
Ized  and  directed  to  study  public 
vestment  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  study  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  separate  and  Independent  f  om  the 
study  authorized  by  section  104  of  his  Act 
and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  Umlteq  to,  the 
following : 
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(1)  economic  stimulus  created  by  public 
works  projects; 

(2)  tax  expenditure  per  Job; 

(3)  evaluation  of  the  criteria  for  assessing 
public  works  needs  relative  to  other  national 
spending  priorities; 

(4)  Impact  on  construction  costs  in  the 
private  sector;  and 

(5)  the  comparison  between  public  works 
and  private  sector  construction  costs  on  sim- 
ilar faciUties. 

(c)  The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  with  respect  to  such  study  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
this  section.  A  preliminary  report  putting 
forth  the  study  design  sliall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  four  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

TITLE   II— FEDERAL   WATER   POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Section  517  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  92-500),  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  before  the  words  "$350,000,000" 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  the  words  "and  $350,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1976, 
September  30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978.". 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  92-500),  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(v)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  the  following  categories  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  under  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $148,800,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
September  30.  1978,  of  which  each  year — 

"(1)  $89,900,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  $5,600,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section, 

"(3)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section, 

"(4)  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section, 

"(5)  $24,700,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  105(h)  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  $4,600,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  107  of  this  Act.  and 

"(7)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  113  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  106  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  92-500),  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  after  the  words 
"1973"  and  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"1974;"  the  following  "and  (3)  $75,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1975, 
June  30.  1976,  September  30.  1977,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978; ". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  112  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  are  a\athorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated $25,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30, 
1974,  June  30,  1975.  June  30,  1976.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978,  to  carry 
out  sections  109  through  112  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  207  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended  (86 
Stat.  839) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ",  and 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  September  30.  1978,  subject 
to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000,000.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (86  Stat.  837)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1972,"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972,  and  before 
September  30, 1976,". 

(c)  Such  section  205  is  further  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)(1)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  207  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  September  30,  1976, 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Administrator  on 
October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  au- 
thorized. Sums  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30, 1977,  and  September  30, 
1978,  shall  be  allotted  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 

Proportional 
"State  share 

Alabama 0.0110 

Alaska 0048 

Arizona .0064 

Arkansas    .0109 

California 0881 

Colorado .0081 

Connecticut .0128 

Delaware .0040 

District  of  Columbia .  0040 

Florida .0361 

Georgia - .0201 

Hawaii .0070 

Idaho .0041 

Illinois    .0526 

Indiana - 0219 

Iowa .0111 

Kansas    .0123 

Kentucky  .0151 

Louisiana  .._ _ .0126 

Maine    .0055 

Maryland   .0382 

Massachusetts .0279 

Michigan - 0473 

Minnesota    .0162 

Mississippi   .0076 

Missouri  -0200 

Montana .0020 

Nebraska    -0062 

Nevada .0030 

New   Hampshire , —     •  0068 

New  Jersey .0480 

New  Mexico .0026 

New  York •  1062 

North  Carolina .0209 

North  Dakota .0019 

Ohio .0660 

Oklahoma - .„_ .  0138 

Oregon  — .0084 

Pennsylvania  •  0471 

Rhode  Island -0040 

South  Carolina .0132 

South  Dakota .0016 

Tennessee ~ —      .0160 

Texas - -0434 

Utah .0051 

Vermont   0022 

Virginia .0222 

Washington .0155 

West  Virginia- .0218 

Wisconsin •  0201 

Wyomhig .0012 

Virgin  Islands .0005 

Puerto  Rico- .0090 

American  Samoa .  0003 

Trust  Territories .  0020 

Guam .0010 

If  the  sums  allotted  to  the  States  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  made  subject  to  a  limitation  on  ob- 
ligation by  an  appropriation  Act,  such  lim- 
itation shall  apply  to  each  State  in  propor- 
tion to  its  allotment. 

"(2)  For  the  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978, 
no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one-third  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  allotment  under 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  Guam,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories, not  more  than  forty  one-hundredths 
of  1  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  shall  be 
allotted  to  all  four  of  these  Jurisdictions.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  paragraph 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  sub- 
ject to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978.". 

Sec.    204.    (a)    Section    208(f)(2)    of    the 
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Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  2188)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  For  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  first  grant  is  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  an  agency, 
if  such  first  grant  is  made  before  October  1, 
1977,  the  amount  of  each  such  grant  to  such 
agency  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  developing  and  operating  a  continuing 
areawide  waste  treatment  management  plan- 
ning process  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  thereafter  the  amount  granted 
to  such  agency  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  in  each  succeeding 
one-year  period.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
grant  made  to  an  agency  under  such  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  operating  a  con- 
tinuing areawide  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment planning  process  in  any  year.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  208 
(f)(3)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts.". 

(c)  Section  208(f)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  3.  1975,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978.". 

Sec.  205.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollutlor. 
Control  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3,  1974;  and  $150,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  1977,  and 
1978  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section 
which  such  sums  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
an  equitable  distribution  of  such  siuns  to 
the  States  with  approved  methods  and  pro- 
cedvures  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  206.  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  205 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (86  Stat.  837),  Is  amended  by 
striking  "one-year"  and  by  Inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "The  sums 
first  made  available  for  obligation  during  fis- 
cal year  1976  shall  continue  to  be  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  1978.". 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROJECTS  CONTINUATION 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that: 

(A)  the  construction  projects  listed  In  Pub- 
lic Law  94-355.  the  Public  Works  for  Water 
and  Power  Development  and  Energy  Research 
Appropriations  Act,  1977,  and  In  Public  Law 
94-351,  the  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies 
Program  Appropriations  Act,  1977,  represents 
the  foundation  of  our  national  public  works 
activity.  Such  projects  are  essential  to  the 
reduction  of  unemployment; 

(B)  such  projects  provide  long-term  bene- 
fits to  communities,  to  States,  and  to  the 
entire  Nation  in  terms  of  water  management, 
fiood  control,  navigation,  recreation,  and  en- 
hanced economic  activity;  and 

(C)  such  projects  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  after  protracted  hearings  and 
consideration  extended  over  many  years.  Ap- 
propriations have  been  made  and  are  being 
made  pursuant  thereto.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  that  such  projects  should  not  be 
discontinued  except  by  following  the  legisla- 
tive process  provided  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-344.  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  302.  Notwithstanding  the  deferral  and 
rescission  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-344, 


all  appropriations  provided  in  Public  Laws 
94-355  and  94-351  for  construction  projects 
or  for  investigation,  planning,  or  design  re- 
lated to  construction  projects  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation  by  the  President  and 
expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  ap- 
propriations are  made,  with  the  exception  of 
those  appropriations  or  expenditures  relat- 
ing to  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project  in 
Missovu*!. 

Sec.  303.  With  the  exception  noted  relat- 
ing to  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project  in 
Missouri,  section  302  of  this  Act  shall  be 
equivalent  to  and  have  the  legal  effect  of  a 
resolution  disapproving  any  deferral  of 
budget  authority  previously  provided  for 
construction  projects  in  Public  Law  93-355 
or  in  any  prior  law  appropriating  funds  for 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  or  for  construction  projects 
in  Public  Law  94-351  or  any  prior  law  appro- 
priating funds  for  construction  projects  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  provided 
for  in  section  1013(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  With  the  exception 
noted  relating  to  the  Meramec  Park  Lake 
project  in  Missouri,  section  302  is  also  equiv- 
alent to  a  congressional  statement  of  in- 
tent not  to  uphold  any  rescission  of  budget 
authority  with  regard  to  funds  appropriated 
for  construction  projects  in  Public  Law  94- 
355  or  Public  Law  94-351  or  for  construction 
projects  In  any  prior  law  appropriating  funds 
for  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Department  of  the  Interior  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  provided  for  in  section 
1012(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 

Sec.  304.  It  is  hereby  reiterated  that  the 
Interest  rates  or  rates  of  discount  to  be  used 
to  assess  the  return  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Investment  in  projects  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, shall  be  those  interest  rates  or 
rates  of  discount  established  by  Public  Law 
93-251,  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974,  or  by  any  prior  law  authorizing 
projects  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

MOTION     offered    BT     MK.    JOHNSON     OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  moves  to  con- 
cur   in    the    Senate    amendment    with    an 
amendment  that  contains  the  texts  of  H.R. 
11  and  H.R.  3199,  as  passed,  as  follows: 
TITLE  I 

That  section  102  of  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  Investment  Act  of  1976 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(4)  'public  works  project'  Includes  the 
transportation  and  providing  of  water  to 
drought-stricken  areas,". 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102  of 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  American  Samoa,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  106  of  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  No  part  of  the  construction  (includ- 
ing demolition  and  other  site  preparation 
activities) ,  renovation,  repair,  or  other  im- 
provement of  any  public  works  project  for 
which  a  grant  is  made  under  this  Act  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  performed  directly  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any 
State  or  local  government.  Construction  of 


each  such  project  shall  be  performed  by 
contract  awarded  by  competitive  bidding, 
unless  the  Secretary  shall  aflarmatlvely  find 
that,  under  the  circumstances  relating  to 
such  project,  some  other  method  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  each  project  shall  be  awarded  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  responsive  bid 
submitted  by  a  bidder  meeting  established 
criteria  of  responsibility.  No  requirement  or 
obligation  shall  be  imposed  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  award  of  a  contract  to  such 
bidder  for  a  project,  or  to  the  Secretary's 
concurrence  in  the  award  of  a  contract  to 
such  bidder,  unless  such  requirement  or  ob- 
ligation is  otherwise  lawful  and  Is  specifically 
set  forth  in  the  advertised  specifications. 
No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  Act  for 
any  local  public  works  project  unless  the 
State  or  local  government  applying  for  such 
grant  submits  with  its  application  a  certifi- 
cation acceptable  to  the  Secretary  that  no 
contract  will  be  awarded  in  connection  with 
such  project  to  any  bidder  who  will  employ 
on  such  project  any  alien  in  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  any  other  law,  conven- 
tion, or  treaty  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  immigration,  exclusion,  deportation 
or  expulsion  of  aliens. 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  Act  for  any  local  public  works  project 
unless  only  such  unmanufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  mined 
or  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  only 
such  manufactured  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies  as  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from  arti- 
cles, materials,  and  supplies  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  United  States,  will  be  used  in 
such  project.  This  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply in  any  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines It  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest,  or  the  cost  to  be  unreasonable,  or 
if  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of  the  class 
or  kind  to  be  vised  or  the  articles,  materials, 
or  supplies  from  which  they  are  manufac- 
tured are  not  mined,  produced,  or  manu- 
factured, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  and  reasonably  available 
commercial  quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory 
quality. 

"(2)  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  otherwise,  no  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  for  any  local  public 
works  project  unless  the  applicant  gives 
satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Secretary  that 
at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
each  grant  shall  be  expended  for  minority 
business  enterprises.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'minority  business  en- 
terprise' means  a  business  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  which  is  owned  by  minority 
group  members  or,  in  case  of  a  publicly 
owned  business,  at  least  51  per  cent\un  of 
the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  minority 
group  members.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  minority  group  mem- 
bers are  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  Negroes,  Spanish  speaking.  Orientals,  In- 
dians, Eskimos,  and  Aleuts." 

"(g)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  for  any  project  for  which  the  applicant 
has  not  given  asstu-ances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  project  will  be  designed 
and  constructed  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  for  accessibility  of  transportation 
and  public  facilities  to  the  handicapped  and 
elderly  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  in- 
sure that  certain  buildings  financed  with 
Federal  funds  are  so  designed  and  construct- 
ed as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physically  hand- 
icapped', approved  August  12,  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  4151  et  seq.) .". 

Sec  104.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
108  of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  of  1976  (Pub- 
lice  Law  94-369)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "any  one  State"  the  fol- 
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lowing:  "unless  a  State  has  no 
in  such  State  in  which  case  the 
percentage  to  be  granted  within 
shall  be  three-fourths  of  1  per 

(b)  Such  subsection  (a)  of 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
the  following  new  sentence 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
than  2'/2  per  centum  of  all  amouilts 
priated    to    carry    out    this    title 
granted  to  Indian  tribes  under 
local  public  works  projects.". 

(c)  Subsection   (b)    of  such 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  sentence:  "In 
for  projects  for  construction, 
pair  or  other  improvement  of 
which  application  is  made  after 
enactment  cf  this  sentence,  the 
shall  also  give  priority  and 
between    such    building    projects 
projects    which    will    result    In 
energy,  including  but  not  limited 
ects  to  redesign  and  retrofit  existing 
facilities  for  energy  conservation 
and  projects  using  alternative 
terns.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
such  section  408  Is  amended  by 
"three  most  recent  consecutive  men 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
"twelve  most  recent  consecutive 

(e)  Subsection  (d)   of  such 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)    Whenever  a  State  or  local 
ment  submits  applications  for  gr 
this  Act  for  two  or  more  projects  sijch 
or  local  government  shall  submit 
such  applications  its  priority  for 
project.". 

(f)  Subsection  (f)  of  such 
hereby  repealed. 

(g)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section 
amended  by  Inserting  "for  improving 
economic  conditions"  liftmediately 
period. 

Sec.  105.  The  first  sentence  of 
of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
ment  and  Investment  Act  of  1976  is 
by  striking  out  "by  contractors  or 
trators". 

Sec.  106.  Section  111  of  the  Locjl 
Works  Capital  Development  and 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-369)  is 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  111.  Notwithstanding  any 
of  this  Act,  other  than  subsectio)  i 
section  108,  amounts  appropriated 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
out  this  title  shall  be  allocated  by 
retary  among  the  States  not  later 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  enactmen 
appropriation  bears  to  the  average 
of  the  average  number  of  unemplc^ed 
sons  in  each  State  during  the  12 
od  ending  on  the  date, of  enactmen 
appropriation  bears  to  the  average 
of  unemployed  persons  in  all  the 
ing  such  12-month  period. 

"Sec.  112.  Notwithstanding  any 
vision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
to  make  a  grant  for  a  public  worki 
under  this  Act  to  any  State  or  local 
ment  whose  application  for  a  grant 
project  under  this  Act  made  after 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  was  not 
was  not  considered,  or  was  rejected 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  such 
tlon  was  not  received,  was  not 
was  rejected  solely  because  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
to  exceed  1  Vi  per  centum  of  the 
thorized  by  section  114  of  this  Act 
expended  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Sec  113.  Whenever  a  State 
Secretary  that  such  State  has 
construction    of    Jails,    and    that 
standards  will  be  met  in  connection 
grant  made  under  this  Act  for  a 
lating  to  Jails,  such  State  standards 
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the  sole  standards  criteria  governing  ap- 
proval of  such  Jails  for  the  purpose  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  114.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  Act.". 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  immedi- 
ately initiate  the  construction  of  those  Fed- 
eral public  works  projects  (A)  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, (B)  which  have  been  authorized,  and 
(C)  which  can  be  commenced  within  60  days 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
completed  no  later  than  the  180th  day  after 
commencement  of  construction.  No  funds 
authorized  by  section  114  of  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-369)  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  this  section. 
TITLE  n 

SHORT  TPTLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1977". 

AUTHORIZATION    APPROVAL 

Sec.  202.  Funds  appropriated  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  expendi- 
ture during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  transition  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  under  authority  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  are 
hereby  authorized  for  such  purposes. 

AUTHORIZATION   EXTENSION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  104(u)  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1254)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975, 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $3,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978,". 

(b)  Section  104  (u)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1975,  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  $1,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978.". 

(c)  Section  106(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1256)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975; "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978;". 

(d)  Section  112(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1262)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "$6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977.  and 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,"  immediately  after  "June  30, 
1975,". 

(e)  Section  208(f)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■"and  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975, 
September  30,  1977,  and  September  30.  1978.". 

(f)  Section  314(c)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1324)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975;  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  and 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978". 

(g)  Section  517  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1376)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $360,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$350,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977,  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978.". 

SEWAGE  COLLECTION  SYSTEM  GRANTS 

Sec.  204.  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  in  any  case  where  the  total  of 
all  grants  made  under  section  201  for  the 
same  treatment  works  exceeds  the  actual  con- 
struction costs  for  such  treatment  works 
such  excess  amount  shall  be  a  grant  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
a  sewage  collection  system  if — 

"(1)  such  sewage  collection  system  was 
constructed  as  part  of  the  same  total  treat- 
ment system  as  the  treatment  works  for 
which  such  section  201  grants  were  approved, 
and 

"(2)  an  application  for  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  such  sewage  collection  sys- 
tem was  filed  in  accordance  with  section  702 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3102)  before  all  such  sec- 
tion 201  grants  were  made  and  such  section 
702  grant  could  not  be  approved  due  to  lack 
of  funding  under  such  section  702. 
The  total  of  all  grants  for  sewage  collection 
systems  made  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  $2,800,000.". 

PLANS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  ESTIMATES,  AND 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  205.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1283) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
a  treatment  works  that  has  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $1,000,000  or  less  (as  approved 
by  the  Administrator)  upon  completion  of 
an  approved  facility  plan,  a  single  grant  may 
be  awarded  for  the  combined  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  preparing  construction  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  and  the  building  and 
erection  of  the  treatment  works.". 

USER   CHARGES 

Sec.  206.  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  204  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1284) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "proportionate  share" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "proportionate 
share  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph ( 1 )  the  following :  "In  any  case  where 
an  applicant  uses  an  ad  valorem  tax  system 
and  the  Administrator  determines  such  sys- 
tem results  in  the  distribution  of  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  for  treatment  works 
within  the  applicant's  Jurisdiction,  to  each 
user  class,  in  proportion  to  the  contribution 
to  the  total  waste  water  loading  of  the 
treatment  works  by  each  such  user  class, 
and  such  applicant  establishes  surcharges 
which  will  insure  that  each  industrial  user 
will  pay  its  proportionate  share  on  the  basis 
of  volume,  strength,  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors, then  such  ad  valorem  tax  system  and 
surcharges  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  \iser 
charge  system  meeting  the  requirements  of 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph.". 

ALLOTMENT 

Sec  207.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  205  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1285)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1972,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1972,  and  before  September  30,  1976,". 

(b)  Such  section  205  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(c)  Stuns  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  207  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1976,  shall  be  allotted 
by  the  Administrator  not  later  than  the 
tenth  day  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1977.  Sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  207  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1977,  shall  be  allotted 
by  the  Administrator  on  October  l  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  authorized.  Svuns  au- 
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thorized  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978,  shall 
be  allotted  In  accordance  with  table  1  of 
Committee  Print  Numbered  94-39  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  If  the  sums  allotted  to  the  States  for 
a  fiscal  year  are  made  subject  to  a  limitation 
on  obligation  by  an  appropriation  Act,  such 
limitation  shall  apply  to  each  State  in  pro- 
portion to  its  allotment.  So  much  of  any 
allotment  not  subject  to  such  a  limitation 
on  obligation  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  for  the  fiscal  year  during  which 
It  can  first  be  obligated  and  for  the  period 
of  the  next  succeeding  sixteen  months,  the 
remaining  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.  The  amount 
of  any  allotment  not  subject  to  such  a  limi- 
tation on  obligation  which  is  not  obligated 
by  the  end  of  such  sixteen-month  period 
shall  be  Immediately  reallotted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  basis  of  the  same  ratio  as 
is  applicable  to  sums  allotted  for  the  then 
ciirrent  fiscal  year,  except  that  none  of  the 
funds  reallotted  by  the  Administrator  shall 
be  allotted  to  any  State  which  failed  to  obli- 
gate any  of  the  funds  being  reallotted.  Any 
sum  made  available  to  a  State  by  reallot- 
ment  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  State  for  grants  under  this  title  dvir- 
ing  any  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  sums  made  available  between 
January  1,  1975,  and  March  1,  1975,  by  the 
Administrator  for  obligation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1978.". 

reimbursement    and    advanced    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  208.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
206  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1286)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1, 1973.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  206  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,600,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,950,000,000". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  206(c)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
section  2  of  Public  Law  93-207,  in  the  case  of 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  on  which 
construction  was  initiated  between  July  1, 
1972,  and  June  30,  1973  (both  dates  inclu- 
sive), applications  for  assistance  under  such 
section  206  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1977. 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANT  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  209.  Section  207  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1287)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  subject  to 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000  and 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1978,  and  September  30. 1979.  subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,000  per  fiscal 
year.". 

federal  SHARE  OF  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING 
PROCESS  COSTS 

Sec  210.  Section  208(f)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  2188) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  For  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  first  grant  is  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  an  agency, 
if  such  first  grant  Is  made  before  October  1, 
1977,  the  amount  of  each  such  grant  to  such 
agency  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  developing  and  operating  a  continuing 
areawide  waste  treatment  management  plan- 
ning process  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  thereafter  the  amount  granted 
to  such  agency  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  in  each  succeeding 


one-year  period.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
grant  made  to  an  agency  under  such  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  developing  and  operating  a 
continuing  areawide  waste  treatment  man- 
agement planning  process  in  any  year.". 

CONTRACT   AUTHORITY 

Sec  211.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
208(f)(3)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "subject  to  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts.". 

NEW  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  212.  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"CERTIFICATION 

"Sec.  214.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  may 
carry  out  any  of  his  responsibilities  for 
actions,  determinations,  or  approvals  under 
sections  201(g)  (2)  and  (3),  203  (a)  and 
(d),  204  (a),  (b)  (1),  and  (b)  (3),  and  212(2) 
(B)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  projects  or 
proposed  projects  for  treatment  worlcs  by  ac- 
cepting a  certification  by  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  of  its  performance 
of  such  responsibilities. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  or 
discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation  of 
the  Administrator  under  any  other  Federal 
law,  including  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  accept 
any  certification  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  after  public  hearings  that  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  has  the 
authority,  responsibility,  and  capability  to 
take  all  of  the  actions,  determinations,  or 
approvals  for  which  certification  is  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  the  Administrator  has  determined  that 
the  State  is  following  practices  that  conform 
to  the  Federal  construction  grant  regula- 
tions under  section  201  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing specifically  that  any  person  having  a 
significant  financial  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  will  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  State  board  or  body  which  proc- 
esses an  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  determines  after 
public  hearings  that  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency,  with  respect  to  any  require- 
ment, condition,  or  limitation  for  which  he 
has  accepted  a  certification  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  he  shall  suspend  his  accept- 
ance of  certification  as  to  such  requirement, 
condition,  or  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
project,  or  may  suspend  such  acceptance 
with  respect  to  all  projects  in  such  State,  as 
he  determines  necessary,  and  during  such 
suspension  he  shall  be  responsible  for  such 
requirement,  condition,  or  limitation. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  in- 
terim and  final  inspections  and  audits,  and 
shall  require  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  reserve 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
the  allotment  made  to  each  State  under  sec- 
tion 205  on  or  after  February  1,  1975.  Sums 
so  reserved  shall  be  available  for  making 
grants  to  such  State  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  for  the  same  period  as 
sums  are  available  from  such  allotment  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  section  205,  and  any 
such  grant  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
only  during  such  period.  Any  grant  made 
from  sums  reserved  under  this  subsection 
which  has  not  been  obligated  by  the  end 
of  the  period  for  which  available,  and  any 
reserved  amount  at  the  request  of  the  State, 
shall  be  added  to  the  amounts  last  allotted 


to  such  State  imder  section  205  and  shall 
be  immediately  available  for  obligation  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  last  allotment. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
grant  to  any  State  exercising,  or  proposing 
to  exercise,  certification  authority  under  this 
section,  from  amounts  reserved  to  such  State 
under  this  subsection,  the  reasonable  costs, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  of 
carrying  out  such  authority. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section.  The  initial 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  promulgated  not  later 
than  the  ninetieth  day  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

"DETERMINATION   OP  PBIORITT 

"Sec  215.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  determination  of  the 
priority  to  be  given  each  category  of  projects 
for  construction  of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  within  each  State  shall  be  made  solely 
by  that  State.  These  categories  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to  (A)  secondary  treat- 
ment, (B)  more  stringent  treatment,  (C)  in- 
filtration-inflow correction,  (D)  major  sewer 
system  rehabilitation,  (E)  new  collector  sew- 
ers and  appurtenances,  (F)  new  interceptors 
and  appurtenances,  and  (G)  correction  of 
combined  sewer  overflows. 

"REQUIREMENTS   FOR    AMERICAN    MATERIALS 

"Sec  216.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  treatment  works  unless 
only  such  unmanufactured  articles,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies  as  have  been  mined  or  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  only  such 
manufactiired  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies as  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  the 
United  States  will  be  used  in  such  treat- 
ment works.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  where  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest,  or  the  cost  to  be  unreasonable,  or 
if  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of  the  class 
or  kind  to  be  used  or  the  articles,  materials, 
or  supplies  from  which  they  are  manufac- 
tured are  not  mined,  produced,  or  manu- 
factured, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  and  reasonably  available 
commercial  quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory 
quality.". 

TIME    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  213.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)(1)  The  Administrator  may  modify 
the  time  for  achieving  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  for  any 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  and  any 
point  source  (other  than  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works)  to  extend  such  time  be- 
yond the  dates  specified  in  such  paragraph, 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
construction  of  the  treatment  works,  or  the 
application  of  best  practicable  control  tech- 
nology necessary  for  the  achievement  of 
such  requirements  cannot  be  completed  or 
applied  (as  the  case  may  be)  by  the  dates 
specified  in  such  paragraph. 

"(2)  No  time  modification  granted  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  for  any 
point  source  (other  than  a  pubUcly  owned 
treatment  works)  shall  extend  beyond  July  l, 
1979.  No  time  modification  granted  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  for 
any  publicly  owned  treatment  works  shall 
extend  beyond  July  1,  1982,  except  in  the 
case  of  treatment  works  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  are  based  on  inno- 
vative technology  relating  to  the  abatement 
and   control   of   water   pollution   in   which 
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case    time    modifications    may 
to,  but  not  beyond,  July  1,  1983. 

"  (3)  No  time  modification  shall 
tinder  this  subsection  unless  the 
shall  have  first  submitted  to  the 
trator,   and   the   Administrator 
approved,   a  schedule   of   compllahce 
the  modified  date.  Failure  to  mee 
proved  schedule  of  compliance 
violation  of  this  section  and  shall 
to   enforcement  under  section 
same  manner  as  any  other  violatlc^ 
section.    The    Administrator   shall 
gate  such  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  paragraph 

"(4)    Any    point    source    (other 
publicly  owned  treatment  works)  vfilch 
either  on  the  date  a  time  mod 
granted  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
under  paragraph   (1)    of  this 
not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day 
date  such  time  modification  is 
contract    (enforceable    against 
source)    to  discharge  Its  effluent 
publicly  owned  treatment  works 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  o: 
tlons   (b)(1)    (A)    and   (C)    of  thii 
until  the  date  such  treatment  wo 
meet  the  requirements  of 
(1)   (B)  and  (C)  of  this  section. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
of  this  Act,  any  owner  or  operator 
source  which  is  subject  to  the 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  (A)(1)   of  thii 
who — 

"(1)  received  a  research  and 
grant  pursuant  to  section  105(c)  ol 
to   develop   new   technology   for 
ment  of  industrial  waste  and  was 
ful  in  accomplishing  the  goal  set 
the  grant  agreement:  and 

"(2)  did  not  commence  the 
structlon  to  comply  with  the 
of  such  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  (1)  ui^ll 
came  apparent   that  the   research 
velopment  project  would  be 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  compllajice 
the  requirements  of  such 
July  1,  1978,  or  the  date  of  the 
of  such  construction,   whichever 
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Sec.  214.  Subsection  (b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contro 
U.S.C.  1315)  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "January  1, 
shall  bring  up  to  date  each  year  th^rea 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  in 
of  "April  1,  1975,  and  shall  bring  u 
by  April  1,  1976,  and  biennially  thefeafter, 
and 

(2)    by  striking  out  "annually 
graph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thfreof 
following:  "October  1,  1976,  and  biennially 
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se<  tlon 


stri  ^ing 


Sec.  215.   (a)   The  first  sentence 
graph  (2)   of  subsection  (a)   of 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
(33  U.S.C.  1317)   is  amended  by 
"to  be  held  within  thirty  days". 

(b)    Paragraph    (6)    of  subsectioi 
section  307  of  the  Federal  Water 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1317)  Is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo-tflng 
sentence:  "In  any  case  where  the 
trator   determines   that   compUanc 
one  year  from  the  date  of  promu 
technologically  Infeaslble  for  a 
sources,    the    Administrator   shall 
the  effective  date  of  the  effluent 
prohibition)  for  such  category  of 
the  earliest  date  which  compllanc< 
feasibly  attained  by  such  sovirces, 
case  shall  such  date  be  more  thin 
years  after  the  date  of  promulgatlo  i 


FKSMtTS    FOR    DREDGED    OR    FILL 

Sec.  316.    (a)    Subsection   (a)    of 
404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollutlf  n 
trol   Act    (33   U-S.C.    1344)    la 
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adding  immediately  after  "navigable  waters" 
the  following:    "and  adjacent  wetlands". 

(b)  Such  section  404  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  The  term  'navigable  waters"  as 
used  in  this  section  shall  mean  all  waters 
which  are  presently  used,  or  are  susceptible 
to  use  In  their  natural  condition  or  by  rea- 
sonable Improvement  as  a  means  to  trans- 
port Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shore- 
ward to  their  ordinary  high  water  mark,  in- 
cluding all  waters  which  are  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  shoreward  to  their 
mean  high  water  mark  (mean  higher  high 
water  mark  on  the  west  coast) . 

"(2)  The  term  'adjacent  wetlands'  as  tised 
in  this  section  shall  mean  (A)  those  wet- 
lands, mudflats,  swamps,  marshes,  shallows, 
and  those  areas  periodically  Inundated  by 
saline  or  brackish  waters  that  are  normally 
characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  salt  or 
brackish  water  vegetation  capable  of  growth 
and  reproduction,  which  are  contiguous  or 
adjacent  to  navigable  waters,  and  (B)  those 
freshwater  wetlands  Including  marshes, 
shallows,  swamps,  and  similar  areas  that  are 
contiguous  or  adjacent  to  navigable  waters, 
that  support  freshwater  vegetation  and  that 
are  periodically  Inundated  and  are  nor- 
mally characterized  by  the  prevalance  of 
vegetation  that  requires  saturated  soil  con- 
ditions  for  growth   and   reproduction. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  the  discharge  of  dredged  or 
fill  material  in  waters  other  than  navigable 
•waters  and  in  wetlands  other  than  ad- 
jacent wetlands  is  not  prohibited  by  or 
otherwise  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
Act  (except  for  effluent  standards  or  prohi- 
bition under  section  307),  or  section  9,  sec- 
tion 10,  or  section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1899. 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and 
the  Governor  of  a  State  enter  Into  a  Joint 
agreement  that  the  discharge  of  dredged  or 
fill  material  In  waters  other  than  navigable 
waters  and  in  wetlands  other  than  adjacent 
wetlands  of  such  State  should  be  regulated 
because  of  the  ecological  and  environmental 
Importance  of  such  waters,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
regulate  such  discharge  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  Joint  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  revoked,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  who  entered 
into  such  Joint  agreement  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  authorized  to  issue  those  general  permits 
which  he  determines  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

"(h)  The  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill 
material — 

"(1)  from  normal  farming,  silviculture, 
and  ranching  activities.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  plowing,  terracing,  cultivating, 
seeding,  and  harvesting  for  the  production 
of  food,  fiber,  and  forest  products; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  maintenance  of 
currently  serviceable  structures,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  dikes,  dams,  levees,  groins, 
riprap,  breakwaters  causeways,  and  bridge 
abutments  and  approaches,  and  other  trans- 
portation structures  (Including  emergency 
reconstruction) ;  or 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  farm  or  stock  ponds  and  Irri- 
gation ditches. 

is  not   prohibited   by   or  otherwise   subject 
to  regulation  under  this  Act. 

"(1)  The  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terial as  part  of  the  construction,  alteration, 
at  repair  of  a  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
project  authorized  by  Congress  is  not  pro- 


hibited by  or  otherwise  subject  to  regulation 
under  this  Act  if  the  effects  of  such  dis- 
charge have  been  included  in  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  or  environmental 
assessment  for  such  project  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  such  environmental 
impact  statement  or  environmental  assess- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  authorization  or  fund- 
ing of  such  project. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  a  State  upon  Its  request  all  or 
any  part  of  those  functions  vested  in  him 
by  this  section  relating  to  the  adjacent  wet- 
lands in  that  State  if  he  determines  (A)  that 
such  State  has  the  authority,  responsibility, 
and  capability  to  carry  out  such  functions, 
and  (B)  that  such  delegation  is  in  the  public 
Interest.  Any  such  delegation  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  suspension  and  revocation  for 
cause  of  such  a  delegation. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  a  State  upon  Its  request  all 
or  any  part  of  those  functions  vested  in  him 
by  this  section  and  by  sections  9,  10,  and  13 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  relating  to  any 
fresh  water  lake  located  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  State  (other  than  such 
a  lake  constructed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  if  he  determines  (A) 
that  such  State  has  the  authority,  responsi- 
bility, and  capability  to  carry  out  such  func- 
tions, and  (B)  that  such  delegation  is  in  the 
public  Interest.  Any  such  delegation  shall 
be  .subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  suspension  and  revoca- 
tion for  cause  of  such  a  delegation.". 

EMERGENCY  FUND 

Sec  217.  Section  504  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  des- 
ignating the  initial  subsection  therein  as 
subsection  "(a)"  and  adding  the  following 
new  subsections  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follows : 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  established  a  contin- 
gency fund  to  provide  assistance  for  emer- 
gencies, including,  but  not  limited  to.  those 
which  present  an  Imminent  and  substan- 
tive endangerment  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  those  which  require  protection  of 
persons  where  the  endangerment  is  to  the 
livelihood  of  such  persono,  and  those  re- 
sulting from  natural  and  other  disasters. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  carry  out 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shnll  re- 
main available  until  expended.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  an- 
nually as  are  necessary  to  maintain  such 
fund  at  a  $5,000,000  level. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  a  re- 
port annually  to  each  House  of  Congress  on 
his    activities    !n    carrying    out    subsections  • 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
relieve  the  Administrator  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  on  the  Administrator  by  any  other 
Federal  laws.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  (1)  affect  any  final  action  taken 
under  such  other  Federal  law,  or  (2)  in  any 
way  effect  the  extent  to  which  human  health 
or  the  environment  is  to  be  protected  under 
such  other  Federal  law.". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Skc.  218.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  of  section  509 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (F)  in  is- 
suing or  denying  any  permit  under  section 
402,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(F)  in  issuing  or  denying  any  per- 
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mlt  under  section  402,  (O)  in  promulgating 
or  revising  guidelines  for  effluent  limitations 
under  section  304(b),  and  (H)  in  making 
any  determination  as  to  a  program  for  State 
certification  under  section  214,". 

RULE  AND  REGULATION  REVIEW 

Sec  219.  Title  V  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  518  as  section  519  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  section  517  the 
following  new  section: 

"RULE  AND  REGULATION  REVIEW 

"Sec.  518.  (a)  Any  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
imder  authority  of  this  Act  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  may  by  resolution 
of  either  House  of  Congress  be  disapproved, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  If  such  resolution  of  dis- 
approval is  adopted  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  when 
Congress  is  in  session  (whether  or  not  con- 
tinuous) which  period  begins  on  the  date 
such  rule  or  regulation  Is  finally  adopted  by 
the  department  or  agency  adopting  same. 
The  department  or  agency  adopting  any  such 
rule  or  regulation  shall  transmit  such  rule  or 
regulation  to  each  House  of  Congress  im- 
mediately upon  its  final  adoption.  Upon 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
by  either  House  of  Congress,  such  rule  or 
regulation,  or  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

"(b)  Congressional  inaction  on  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not 
be  deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule.". 

FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  220.  Section  501  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1361)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  who — 

"(A)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(B)  has  any  known  financial  interest  in 
any  person  who  (1)  discharges  pollutants 
from  any  point  source,  (11)  discharges  oil, 
hazardous  substances,  or  sewage  from  any 
vessel,  (ill)  discharges  oil  or  hazardous  sub- 
stances from  any  onshore  or  offshore  facil- 
ity, (iv)  is  otherwise  subject  to  regulation 
under  this  Act,  or  (v)  Is  applying  for  or 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  Act, 
shall,  beginning  on  October  1,  1977,  annual- 
ly file  with  the  Administrator  a  written 
statement  concerning  all  such  Interests  held 
by  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  statement  shall 
be  available  to  the  public. 

•■(2)  The  Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  act  within  ninety  davs  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section — 

"(1)  to  define  the  term  "known  financial 
Interest*  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection;  and 

"(11)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which 
the  requirements  to  file  written  statements 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  will  be  monitored 
and  enforced.  Including  appropriate  pro- 
visions for  the  filing  by  such  officers  and 
employees  of  such  statements  and  the  re- 
view by  the  Administrator  of  such  state- 
ments; and 

"(B)  report  to  the  Congre.ss  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
closures and  the  actions  taken  in  regard 
thereto  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(3)  In  the  rules  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
may  identify  specific  positions  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Agency 
which  are  of  a  nonregulatory  and  nonpolicy- 
maklng  nature  and  provide  that  officers  or 
employees  occupying  such  positions  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  sub- 
ject to,  and  knowingly  violates,  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,500  or 


■Imprisoned    not   more    than   one    year,    or 
both.". 

COST  RECOVERY  STUDY 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Admin- 
istrator"") shall  study  the  efficiency  of,  and 
the  need  for,  the  payment  by  industrial  users 
of  any  treatment  works  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  treatment  works 
(as  determined  by  the  Administrator)  which 
is  allocable  to  the  treatment  of  such  in- 
dustrial wastes  to  the  extent  attributable  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction. 
Such  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  payment  upon  rural  communities.  No 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the 
results  of  such  study. 

(b)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
on  the  last  day  of  the  eighteenth  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  (both  dates  inclusive),  no  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  enforce,  or  require  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  ui.der  section  201(g)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1284) 
to  enforce,  any  provision  in  an  application 
for  a  grant  or  in  a  grant  agreement  under 
such  section  which  requires  any  payments  by 
industrial  users  pursuant  to  section  204(b) 
(1)  (B)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"industrial  user"  and  "treatment  works" 
have  the  same  meaning  given  such  terms  in 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

SECONDARY  TREATMENT  FACILITY  BITE 

Sec.  222.  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  reim- 
burse the  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  an 
amount  equal  to  75  per  centum,  but  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000,  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  modern  correctional  detention  facility 
on  a  site  in  such  city,  on  condition  (A)  that 
such  city  convey  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  all  of  its  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  and  to  that  real  property  owned  by 
such  city  on  Deer  Island  which  is  the  site  of 
the  existing  correctional  detention  facility 
for  use  by  such  Commonwealth  as  the  site 
for  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  pro- 
viding secondary  treatment  and  (B)  that 
such  Commonwealth  convey  to  such  city  all 
of  its  right,  title,  and  Interest  to  the  real 
property  on  New  Chardon  Street  in  such  city 
owned  by  such  Commonwealth  for  use  by 
such  city  as  the  site  for  such  correctional 
detention  facility.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEABIER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JOHNSON    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
468, 1  move  to  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 


11  and  to  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  John- 
son of  California,  Roberts,  Roe,  Ander- 
son of  California,  Breaux,  Nowak.  Ed- 
gar. Harsha,  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
6  P.M.,  APRIL  11  TO  PILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  5864,  AMENDMENTS  TO 
RULES  OP  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  imtil  6  p.m.  Monday, 
April  11  to  file  the  report  on  H.R.  5864, 
a  bill  to  approve  with  modifications  cer- 
tain proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  dis- 
approve other  such  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  for  other  related  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
parted fiom  a  luncheon  meeting  with 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt  to  vote  on  H.R. 
5717  without  knowing  that  suspension 
votes  had  been  postponed  to  be  voted  on 
every  5  minutes. 

Consequently,  I  am  not  recorded  on 
the  next  vote,  H.R.  7.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Career  Education  Act  of 
1977.  I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  recorded.  I  would  have 
voted  "Aye." 


LIFELINE  AND   ELECTRIC   REFORM 
BILL  BY  MR.  ALLEN  AND  OTHERS 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  new  "Lifeline  and  Electric 
Rate  Reform  Act"  to  reduce  residential 
electric  rates  throughout  the  country 
and  provide  incentives  for  all  users  to 
stop  the  wasteful  use  of  electricity  and 
conserve  all  forms  of  energy. 

The  bill,  which  as  backed  and  cospon- 
sored  by  24  House  Members  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  including  Henry 
Reuss.  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  and  Tennesseans  Ed  Jones, 
Al  Gore.  Jr..  Jimmy  Qthllen,  and  Har- 
old Ford,  would  encourage  the  conser- 
vation of  electric  energy  by  all  users,  pro- 
hibit quantity  discounts  or  declining 
block  rates,  and  give  the  lowest  rates  to 
residential  customers  and  small  busi- 
nesses. 

This  legislation  will  put  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination by  electric  utilities  which 
charge  higher  rates  to  residential  con- 
sumers and  small  businesses,  as  com- 
pared with  the  much  lower  rates  they 
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charge  giant  Indxistrles  and 
favored  classes  of  users. 

The  bill  would  also  establisl: 
minimum  standards   or 
electric  ratemaking,  to  be 
the  Electric  Energy  OflBce 
President  Carter  to  assist  all 
ulatory  agencies  to  carry  out 
visions  of  the  act 

The  bill  would  put  an  em 
prohibit  any  increases  in 
cost  adjustments  without  prior 
by  the  proper  regulatory  agepcy 
full  public  hearings. 

Under  the  act,  residential 
will  be  charged  the  lowest  rate 
basic  needs  or  what  is  termec 
slstence  quantity"  of  electricity 
sistence  quantity"  is  defined  as 
age  number  of  kilowatt-hoiu-s  o: 
Ity  used  by  all  residential 
area  served  by  any  utility 
used  in  excess  of  the 
tity"  will  be  sold  at  a  progressively 
schedule  of  rates,  with  the 
mlssible  rate  for  residential 
be  above  the  average  rate 
most  favored  class  of  customers 

The  same  principle  would 
nonresidential  users.  The  basic 
ment  of  electrical  energy  of 
residential  users  would  be  at 
rate  made  available  to  such 
users.  Any  amount  of  electricity 
excess  of  such  basic  requirements 
be  graduated  upward 

These  provisions  would 
wasteful  and  excessive  use  of 
energy  by  aU  users  of  electri ; 
and  would  apply  to  all  electrii 
in  all  50  States,  including  TVA 
federally  owned  agencies. 

This  bill  is  truly  designed  to  : 
residential  users  of  the  unfait 
they  are  having  to  bear  under 
down  rate  structures  that  now 
the  electric  industry.  Under 
tion  everyone  will  have  econon^ic 
tive  to  save  energy. 

The  bill  would  cover  all 
distribution  and  sale  of  electric 
other  than  ultimate  consumers 
distributors  whose  operations 
lated  by  authority  of  State  g 
under  guidelines  to  be  provid(i3 
Federal  Energy  OfBce.  An  Elect  ric 
gy  OfBce  would  be  established  ir 
eral  Power  Commission  or  its 
and  would  require  all  utilities 
tributors    to   furnish   monthly 
The  reports  will  show  supply 
mand  with  6-  and  12-month 
The  Commission  is  required  to 
all  such  data  and  to  furnish 
reports  to  the  President. 

The  bill  would  become  effective 
after  passage,  except  that  th« 
Energy  OfiBce  would  be  created 
utive  order  within  30  days  afte 
and  the  lifeline  electric  rate 
would  be  set  up  by  the  ElectriJ; 
Oflace  within  45  days  of  the 
date. 

Cosponsors  of  the  bill,  in 
Chairman    Rettss    and    the 
House  Members,  include:  Jerrt 
SON  of  California ;  Joe  Moakle-! 
sachusetts;    Walter    Jones 
Carolina;    Ron   Mottl    of 
Harkin  of  Iowa;  John  BuRTo^ 
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fornia; James  Scheuer  of  New  York; 
Robert  Nix  of  Pennsylvania;  Ed  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island;  James  Blanchard  of 
Michigan;  Shirley  Chisholm  of  New 
York;  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Kentucky; 
Stephen  Neal  of  North  Carolina;  Ro- 
mano Mazzoli  of  Kentucky;  Bruce  Vento 
of  Minnesota;  Herman  Badillo  of  New 
York;  John  Conyers  of  Michigan;  Her- 
bert Harris  of  Virginia;  and  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas. 


LEGISLATION  TO  DENY  TITLE  38 
BENEFITS  TO  UPGRADED  VIET- 
NAM ERA  VETERANS 

(Mr.  SATTERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
deny  title  38  veterans  benefits  to  those 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  who  by  upgrading 
of  military  discharges  under  the  special 
discharge  review  program  announced  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  on  March 
29,  would  for  the  first  time  qualify  for 
such  benefits. 

Under  that  review  program,  more  than 
435,000  Vietnam  servicemen  who  served 
from  August  4,  1964,  through  March  23, 
1973,  will  be  eligible  to  apply  to  a  dis- 
charge review  board  to  upgrade  an  un- 
desirable or  general  discharge  on  the 
basis  of  special  criteria  designed  to  as- 
sure a  high  incidence  of  success.  It  also 
provides  a  procedure  by  which  individ- 
uals now  carried  in  a  deserter  status  may 
return  to  military  control,  obtain  a  dis- 
charge, then  apply  to  a  discharge  review 
board  to  have  it  upgraded. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  173,000 
Vietnam  era  servicemen  may  apply  for 
upgrading  an  undesirable  discharge  and, 
if  successful  they  would  qualify  for  full 
veterans  benefits.  To  permit  this  to  occur 
would  be  an  insult  to  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans who  have  earned  their  benefits  by 
full  and  honorable  service  to  their 
country. 

When  this  program  was  announced  it 
was. termed  "an  act  of  forgiveness."  In 
my  view,  acting  in  a  spirit  of  compassion 
to  forgive  past  offenses  is  one  thing:  re- 
warding the  offender  with  benefits  which 
others  are  required  to  earn  through  hon- 
orable service  is  quite  another. 

Aside  from  the  principle  involved,  the 
VA  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  30,000 
additional  recipients  of  veterans  benefits 
will  increase  the  total  cost  of  veterans 
benefits  by  more  than  $100  million.  At  a 
time  when  funds  for  VA  programs  are 
already  marginal  such  a  new  demand 
could  result  in  a  diminution  of  service, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  now  pro- 
vided to  veterans.  Those  with  nonservice 
disabilities  would  be  especially  affected. 
To  permit  this  to  occur  would  be  uncon- 
scionable. 

My  bill  does  not  challenge  the  spirit 
of  compassion  which  Is  the  heart  of  the 
President's  program:  but  it  would  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  VA  system. 

A  veteran  would  still  be  eligible  to 
have  his  discharge  upgraded  and  thus 
remove  any  stigma  which  may  attach 
to  it.  His  right  to  veterans  preference  in 


civil  service  employment  and  partici- 
pation In  veterans  jobs  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  not  be  affected.  Only  those  bene- 
fits actually  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  aspects 
of  this  review  program  which  compel 
further  comment.  For  example,  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  program  will  consider  the 
upgrading  of  imdesirable  discharges  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  only.  However,  that 
program  will  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween discharges  given  for  different  rea- 
sons. An  examination  of  the  broad  cri- 
teria which  will  control  discharge  re- 
views reveals  that  the  program  will  re- 
sult in  blanket  upgrading  of  discharges, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  Very  few  of  the 
Individuals  whose  discharges  will  be  up- 
graded under  this  program  were  origi- 
nally discharged  for  reasons  relating  to 
a  moral  objection  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  fact,  few  discharges  had  any  relevant 
connection  with  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  rational  justi- 
fication for  distinguishing  between  those 
who  are  eligible  for  upgrading  under  this 
program  and  those  who  are  not.  Why 
should  a  serviceman  who  received  an 
undesirable  discharge  for  an  offense  un- 
connected with  Vietnam  on  March  28, 
1973,  be  entitled  to  have  his  discharge 
upgraded  when  a  serviceman  who  re- 
ceived an  undesirable  discharge  for  the 
same  reason  on  March  29,  1973,  will  not? 
Indeed  what  reason  can  there  be  to  jus- 
tify this  kind  of  preferred  treatment  for 
a  man  who  elected  to  take  an  imdesira- 
ble discharge  administratively  rather 
than  face  a  court-martial  while  denying 
use  of  the  review  program  to  another 
who  committed  a  similar  or  perhaps  a 
less  heinous  offense  but  insisted  on  a 
trial  by  court-martial  and  as  a  result 
received  a  bad  conduct  discharge?  The 
assumption  that  undesirable  discharges 
during  the  period  between  1964  and  1973 
are  more  worthy  of  being  upgraded  than 
undesirable  discharges  granted  at  some 
other  time  must  be  described  as  arbi- 
trary. 

Furthermore,  this  program  is  bound 
to  create  new  inconsistencies  which  will 
lead  to  further  reviews  of  all  discharge.* 
by  correction  boards  or  courts.  This  wil 
inevitably  lead  to  destruction  of  oui 
clearly  defined  and  established  system  o\ 
discharges  ranging  from  dishonorable  tr 
bad  conduct  to  tmdesirable  to  general  t« 
honorable.  In  the  process  there  is  a  rea' 
danger  that  a  precedent  will  be  estab- 
lished which  ignores  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  bad  military  service  dur- 
ing a  time  of  open  hostilities.  Should  that 
occur,  then  the  reliability  of  any  system 
of  conscription  In  a  future  emergency 
will  be  seriously  compromised. 


POWER  TO  WHICH  PEOPLE? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  remarks 
I  made  on  the  floor  yesterday,  I  was  cri- 
tical of  the  President's  proposed  elec- 
toral reforms,  particularly  his  suggestion 
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that  there  be  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional campaigns.  I  stated  that  this 
would  be  unfair  to  challengers  and  would 
give  incumbents  an  almost  insurmoimt- 
able  edge.  Yes,  campaign  expenditures 
would  be  "equal"  under  such  a  law.  As 
I  pointed  out,  however,  the  incumbent 
would  be  "more  equal  than  others"  since 
he  can  command  media  attention  and 
has  wide  name  recognition  while  the 
challenger  would  have  to  spend  most  of 
his  funds  on  simply  getting  his  name 
before  the  public. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  has  an 
editorial  giving  more  reasons  why  such 
a  change  in  our  electoral  laws  is  not 
desirable.  The  editorial,  "Power  to 
Which  People?"  says  in  part: 

The  cry  for  public  financing  of  campaigns 
Is  being  heard  once  again  In  the  land — this 
time  for  Congress.  Bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  and  Senate;  the  leadership  has 
endorsed  the  Idea,  and  so  has  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  although  I  am  a  Member  of 
the  minority  leadership  I  have  never 
endorsed  any  scheme  of  public  financing 
of  congressional  races.  I  will  be  speaking 
out  again  on  this  issue  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  but  for  the  present  I  want 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  editorial  that  so  concisely  and 
accurately  sums  up  the  case  against  these 
so-called  reforms,  especially  the  old  shell 
game  of  public  financing  which  simply 
redistributes  political  power : 

Power   to    Which   People? 

The  federal  election  amendments  of  1974, 
with  their  limits  on  contributions  and  their 
public  funding  of  presidential  campaigns, 
were  promoted  as  reforms  that  would  have 
far-reaching  eflfects  on  our  political  life.  And 
the  verdict  is  now  coming  in  on  just  what 
those  eflfects  were.  In  particular,  the  recent 
reports  by  Michael  Malbln  of  the  National 
Journal  should  give  some  pause  to  anyone 
who  thought  that  this  kind  of  lawmaking 
would  bring  a  purer  and  less  partisan  gov- 
ernment In  Its  wake. 

Mr.  Malbin  found  first  that  the  FEC,  es- 
tablished to  administer  the  new  regulations, 
has  spent  its  first  election  year  reeling  from 
crisis  to  embarrassment  and  back.  It  has 
spent  35  man-years  auditing  the  reports  of 
candidates  who  got  federal  funds.  It  has  been 
sued  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  for  dis- 
allowing contributions  the  league  had 
planned  to  use  to  pay  for  the  presidential 
debates.  It  has  also  Incurred  serious  criticism 
for  the  extent  to  which  some  of  its  rulings 
Infringe  on  the  freedom  of  political  expres- 
sion. The  commission's  problems  do  not  arise 
from  some  specially  perverse  bureaucratic 
malice  or  ineptitude.  Some  of  them  are  birth 
pangs;  but  more  of  them  come  from  the  scope 
of  the  law  itself,  from  the  huge  variety  of 
activities  the  law  presumes  to  regulate  and 
define. 

Even  more  striking  than  these  administra- 
tive problems  is  the  clarity  with  which  one 
can  see  who  won  and  who  lest  from  the  new 
laws.  Incumbents,  professional  fund-raisers, 
ideological  zealots  and  wealthy  candidates 
have  all  been  gainers.  But  the  biggest  win- 
ner was  organized  labor.  In  the  presidential 
general  election,  private  contributions  to  the 
candidates  themselves  were  just  about  elimi- 
nated, but  labor  could  still  spend  unlimited 
money  to  communicate  with  Its  own  union 
members.  The  unions  used  this  advantage  to 
spend  what  Mr.  Malbin  estimates  to  have 
been  $11  million  for  Jimmy  Carter  in  1976— 
half  as  much  as  the  Carter  campaign  Itself 
was  allowed  to  spend. 

Business  did  nowhere  near  so  much  for 


Ford — and,  given  the  nature  of  its  relation- 
ship with  its  stockholders,  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  it  could  equal  labor's  massive 
expenditures. 

Now  there  is  nothing  particularly  sinister 
in  this  movement  of  influence.  One  can 
imagine  presidential  counselers  a  lot  less 
worthy  than  George  Meany.  In  fact  labor  has 
reason  to  feel  a  bit  cheated;  it  doesn't  seem 
to  be  getting  quite  the  spoils  it  paid  for. 

It's  clear,  though,  that  the  result  of  the 
last  electoral  "reform"  was  not  a  transfer  of 
power  from  "the  Interests"  to  "the  people"; 
it  was  a  transfer  of  power  from  Individuals 
with  one  kind  of  political  resources  to  In- 
dividuals with  another.  There's  not  much 
evidence  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  got  more 
accurately  represented  by  the  change,  any 
more  than  the  1972  reforms  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  led  to  a  convention  that  better 
represented  the  opinions  of  most  Democrats. 

The  cry  for  public  financing  of  campaigns 
Is  being  heard  once  again  in  the  land — this 
time  for  the  Congress.  BUls  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  and  Senate;  the  leader- 
ship has  endorsed  the  idea,  and  so  has  Presi- 
dent Carter.  "It  would  be  a  tragic  irony,"  he 
explained,  "If  the  1974  law,  which  reduced 
the  pressure  special  interests  could  place  on 
presidential  candidates,  increased  the  pres- 
sures on  candidates  for  Congress,  as  the  large 
contributors  look  for  new  means  of  gaining 
infiuence  with  their  political  funds." 

If  public  funding  for  congressional  elec- 
tions does  come,  it  will  come  with  less  ad- 
ministrative agony  than  It  did  last  time 
around;  and  It  Is  unlikely  to  go  so  far  as 
the  presidential  law  In  eliminating  private 
contributions.  But  It  will  not  be  a  politically 
neutral  reform  any  more  than  the  original 
was;  like  Its  predecessor.  It  will  redistribute 
Influence  rather  than  somehow  creating  a 
politics  free  of  any  Influence  at  all.  In  battles 
like  this  one,  it  Is  only  natural  that  the  "re- 
formers" should  want  to  appropriate  the 
legitimacy  that  comes  from  calling  them- 
selves the  true  representatives  of  the  people. 
But  the  rest  of  us  might  remember  that  the 
issue  is  one  of  power. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PAY  BONUS  TO 
VIETNAM  ERA  ARMED  SERVICES 
MEMBERS 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
■minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  a  Federal  bonus  to  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  armed  services  who 
served  during  the  period  described  as 
the  Vietnam  era.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize the  payment  of  $100  to  anyone  who 
served  on  active  duty  dui-ing  that  pe- 
riod, and  it  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $400  to  be  paid  to  those  active 
duty  personnel  who  served  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  Indochina  theater  of  oper- 
ations during  the  Vietnam  era.  The  elig- 
ibility to  receive  the  $400  increment  will 
be  based  upon  prior  pay  records  wherein 
the  serviceman  received  combat  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  furious  days  of 
the  Vietnam  confiict,  impassioned  pleas 
were  made  on  behalf  of  those  who  an- 
swered their  country's  call  and  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  tlie  United  States. 
More  recently,  when  President  Carter 
unilaterally  pardoned  tiiose  who  did  not 
choose  to  serve  their  country  in  the  Viet- 
nam era,  public  statements  again  allud- 
ed to  the  priority  that  should  be  given 
those  who  served  their  Nation  in  uni- 


form. Many  died,  many  were  woimded, 
but  many  more  came  home. 

President  Carter  has  said  that  by  is- 
suing the  pardon,  we  would  be  putting 
behind  us  those  emotional  days.  What- 
ever you  or  I  or  American  citizens  gener- 
ally may  think  about  the  pardon.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  imanimity  that  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  is  whether  or  not 
we  have  done  all  which  we  might  do  to 
assist  those  veterans  who  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  during  that  era.  Rates  of  un- 
employment are  highest  among  return- 
ing veterans.  Many  are  unskilled  and 
have  problems  in  attempting  to  enter  the 
job  market.  Others  who  secured  employ- 
ment were  the  first  to  be  laid  off  since 
they  were  the  most  recently  hired.  There 
are  Federal  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  help  their  needs  in  training  and 
education.  My  legislative  proposal  does 
not  attempt  to  substitute  for  those  ac- 
tions. In  some  ways,  my  proposal  can  be 
viewed  as  simply  a  symbolic  act  by  this 
Congress  to  let  every  veteran  of  that 
conflict  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
him  and  we  do  not  intend  to  forget  him. 

My  proposal  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween those  who  served  with  honor  in 
Vietnam  but  who,  subsequent  to  their 
return  to  noncombat  assignments  else- 
where in  the  world,  became  involved  in 
disciplinary  action  that  may  have  led 
to  their  receiving  less-than -honorable 
discharges.  I  believe  that  we  must  mea- 
sure that  man  on  the  sole  basis  of  his 
serving  his  country  under  fire,  and  thank 
him  as  well.  So  my  proposal  would  focus 
only  on  that  period  of  service  in  the 
theater  of  operations  while  he  was  draw- 
ing combat  pay.  If  that  service  was  hon- 
orable, then  he  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  bonus. 

I  hope  tliat  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  my  proposal  and  join  in  support  of 
it.  The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6046 
A  bill  to  provide  a  $100  bonus  to  each  Viet- 
nam-era veteran  and  an  additional  $400 
bonus  to  each  Vietnam -era  combat  veteran 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam-era  Vet- 
eran Bonus  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
make  a  lump-sum  payment  of  $100.  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (b) .  with  respect  to  each 
qualified  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

(b)(1)  A  qualified  Vietnam-era  veteran 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  payment  under 
subsection  (a)  upon  filing  an  application  In 
accordance  with  section  4. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  Vietnam-era 
veteran  who  is  deceased  before  receiving  a 
payment  under  paragraph  (1 ) .  the  survivor 
of  such  veteran  (as  determined  In  accordance 
with  section  1447  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code)  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pay- 
ment under  subectlon  (a)  with  respect  to 
such  veteran  upon  filing  an  application  In 
accordance  with  section  4. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"qualified  Vietnam-era  veteran"  means  any 
Vietnam-era  veteran  who — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  a 
former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  the 
time  an  application  with  respect  to  such 
Individual  is  made  under  subsection  (a) ,  was 
discharged  or  separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  honorable  conditions,  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  time  an 
application  with  respect  to  such  individual 
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Is  made  under  subsection  (a),  1e 
Ing  execution  of  or  serving  a 
court  martial  which  Includes  a 
separation  under  other  than  ho 
dltlons,  and  Includes  a 
who  died  while  on  active  duty. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of 
make  a  lump-sum  payment  of 
vlded  In  subsection  (b),  with 
qualified  Vietnam-era  combat 

(b)(1)    A   qualined   Vietnam 
veteran  shall  be  entitled  to 
ment  under  subsection   (a) 
application  In  accordance  with 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
combat  veteran  who  is  deceased 
celvlng  a  payment  under 
siirvlvor  of  such  veteran   (as 
accordance    with    section    1447 
United  States  Code)  shall  be 
celve  the  payment  under  subsection 
respect  to  such  veteran  upon 
cation  In  accordance  with  sectlofi 

(c)  Any  payment  with  respect 
fied  Vietnam-era  combat  veteran 
section  shall  be  in  addition,  and 
of,  any  payment  with  respect  to 
imder  section  2. 

(d)  For  piuposes  of  this  sectlo; 
"qualified  Vietnam-era  combal 
means  any  Vietnam-era  veteran 

(1)  who  at  any  time  during 
era  received  special  pay  for  duty 
hostile   fire   under   section    310 
United  States  Code, 

(2)  whose  entitlement  to  such 
arose  out  of  the  Involvement  of 
States  In  the  Vietnam  conflict, 

(3)  whose  service  during  the 
which  such  veteran  received 
honorable  service. 

Sec.  4.  (a)   An  application  for 
\mder  this  Act  shall  be  filed  in 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
prescribe.  Any  such  application 
not  later  than   the  end  of  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
are  first  appropriated  under  this 

(b)    The  Secretary  of  Defense 
appropriate  measures  to  Identify 
who  are  eligible  for  pajTnents  un 
and  to  inform  such  Individuals 
eral  public  of  the  provisions  of 
of  the  requirements  established 
retary  under  subsection  (a)  for 
cations  for  payments  under  this 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act 

( 1 )  The  term  '"Vietnam-era 
any   individual   who   served   in 
Forces  on  active  duty  (other  than 
ing)  at  any  time  during  the 

(2)  The  term  "Vietnam  era- 
period  beginning  on  August  15, 
ending  on  May  7.  1976. 

(3)  The  term  "Armed  Forces" 
Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Including  the  Reserve  components 
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(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
Energy    Community    Act    of 
amended,  to  authorize,  but  no 
the  Administrator  of  the 
search  and  Development 
to  continue  to  make  financial 
payments    to    the   Los   Alamo; 
Board  and  the  coimty  of  Los 
N.  Mex.  Present  provisions  of 
Energy  Community  Act  provide 
authority  terminate  at  the 
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tial 10-year  periods  of  assistance  pay- 
ments. The  dates  which  mark  the  end  of 
the  10-year  periods  and  the  expiration 
of  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
make  assistance  payments  were  June  30, 
1976,  for  the  schools  and  June  30,  1977, 
for  the  county.  This  bill  will  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  con- 
tinue to  make  assistance  payments  to 
the  schools  and  the  county  of  Los  Alamos 
on  essentially  the  same  basis  that  the 
1967  amendment  of  the  Community  Act 
previously  extended  the  authorization 
for  the  Administrator  to  continue  pay- 
ments to  the  former  AEC  communities 
of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Richland. 
Wash.,  after  expiration  of  their  Initial 
10-year  period  of  payments. 

The  amoimt  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ments would  be  determined  under  the 
criteria  now  in  the  Community  Act.  The 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  not  exceeding  a  10- 
year  term  with  the  schools  and  the  coun- 
ty at  Los  Alamos.  Such  contracts  have 
been  used  to  spell  out  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  parties  as  well  as 
the  mechanics  of  requesting,  supporting, 
and  making  the  payments.  A  1967 
amendment  to  the  Community  Act  re- 
quired that  any  appropriation  for  assist- 
ance payments  must  first  be  authorized 
by  Congress.  This  would  require  that 
funds  to  satisfy  any  contractual  obliga- 
tions entered  into  by  ERDA  and  the 
schools  and  county  would  be  requested  to 
be  included  in  authorizing  any  appro- 
priation acts.  Six  months  prior  to  ex- 
piration of  the  10-year  periods  for  which 
ERDA  would  be  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  schools  and  the  county,  rec- 
ommendations would  have  to  be  made 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  Congress 
as  to  the  need  for  further  assistance 
pajmients.  In  the  absence  of  further 
legislation  at  that  time,  assistance  pay- 
ments could  be  continued  on  a  year  to 
year,  or  as  needed,  basis  subject  to  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  funds. 

During  the  94th  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  9948,  which  would  have  amended 
the  Community  Act  to  authorize  con- 
tinuance of  assistance  payments  to  the 
county  and  schools  at  Los  Alamos  just 
as  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  do. 
The  Administrator  of  ERDA  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  sup- 
ported the  need  for  continued  assistance 
payments.  A  hearing  was  held  on  H.R. 
9948  and  an  identical  Senate  bill,  S.  2435. 
The  record  made  at  the  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the 
JCAE  provides  a  convincing  case  that 
continuance  of  financial  assistance  pay- 
ments should  be  authorized.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  press  of  other  busi- 
ness the  JCAE  did  not  report  the  bills 
out  during  the  94th  Congress,  although 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  objections  to  the 
bills  by  any  members  of  the  JCAE. 

Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  is  one  of  the  com- 
munities originally  constructed  by  the 
Army  during  \.orld  War  II  to  support 
research  and  development,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  atomic  weapons.  The  com- 
munity was  later  transferred  to  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission  and  re- 
mained a  Government-owned  and  man- 
aged community  until  1962,  when  the 


transfer  of  much  of  the  property  to  pri- 
vate ownership  and  self-government  be- 
gan. Because  of  its  construction  as  a 
defense  installation,  the  one-i:.du8try 
natiu-e  of  the  town,  and  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  that  one  industry  due  to  its 
ownership  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  schools  and  the  county  require  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
service  to  the  community.  The  adequate 
level  of  service  expected  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  that  which  will  permit  re- 
tention and  recruiting  of  the  highly 
qualified  people  necessary  for  the  impor- 
tant research  and  development  program 
at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
It  is  for  these  reasons,  based  on  the 
origin  and  long  history  of  the  community 
as  federally  owned  and  managed,  the 
tax-exempt  nature  of  the  one  industry 
and  the  requirements  and  burdens  on 
the  schools  and  local  government  by  the 
Federal  activities,  that  I  introduce  this 
legislation  today. 
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m  DEFENSE  OF  RICHARD  SPRAGUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations has  overcome  the  "internal 
strife" — real  or  alleged — that  has  for  a 
short  time  impeded  its  work.  However, 
there  is  one  matter  that  has  yet  to  be 
resolved  and  which  for  me  will  continue 
to  be  an  impediment  until  the  record  has 
been  made  straight.  The  matter  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  vindication  of  Richard 
Sprague. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  aggravate 
festering  wounds.  Mr.  Speaker.  However, 
I  feel  a  moral  responsibility  to  a  man  who 
came  to  serve  at  the  request  of  Congress 
and  who  left  under  a  barrage  of  the 
cruelest,  most  vindictive  accusations  I 
have  ever  heard.  That  Richard  Sprague 
was  not  even  granted  the  opportunity  to 
repudiate  the  charges  made  against  him 
only  adds  to  the  unfortunate  situation  to 
which  this  Congress  has  subjected  itself 
and  for  which  it  must  accept  full  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to 
attack  any  other  Member  of  Congress, 
but  rather  to  protect  the  right  of  a  man 
to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  Richard  Sprague's  right  to  oper- 
ate and  depart  under  that  presumption 
has  been  violated.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Sprague's  resignation  was  accepted  prior 
to  the  substantiation  of  any  of  the 
charges  levied  against  him  and  prior  to 
any  opportunity  for  Mr.  Sprague  to  refute 
those  charges  is  a  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  this  Nation.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Sprague,  to  clear  his  name  and  attempt 
to  right  the  severe  wrongs  that  were  done 
him  while  in  the  employment  of  this 
body. 

Four  of  the  most  serious  attacks  on 
Mr.  Spreague's  personal  integrity  were: 

Charge. — As  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  12, 1977: 

Richard  A.  Sprague  was  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives by  .  .  .  refioslng  to  file  a  statement  of 
his  outside  income  ...  It  was  said  that  Mr. 
Sprague  had  refused  in  writing  to  provide 
a  financial  statement  of  his  outside  income, 
which  Is  required  by  Riile  44. 

Facts. — The  pertinent  provision  of 
House  Rule  XLIV  reads  as  follows: 

Members,  officers,  principal  assistants  to 
Members  and  officers  and  professional  staff 
members  of  committees  shall  ...  by  April  30 
of  each  year  .  .  .  file  with  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  a  report  dis- 
closing certain  financial  interests  as  pro- 
vided in  this  rule. 

There  was  no  requirement  that  any 
of  the  committee  staff  file  a  financial 
statement  in  1976  because  no  staff  mem- 
ber had  been  hired  prior  to  October  1976. 
Further,  no  staff  member  is  presently  in 
violation  of  House  Rule  XLIV,  which  re- 
quires that  a  financial  statement  be 
filed  by  AprU  30,  1977.  This  date  is  25 
days  away. 

At  the  time  that  this  particular  charge 
was  made — February  12,  1977 — the 
chairman  at  that  time  had  ordered  com- 
mittee staff  members  to  submit  financial 
statements  by  February  15,  1977.  The 
charge  was  at  least  untimely  in  that  it 
preceded  by  3  days  the  deadline  he  had 
set  for  the  filing  of  the  statements. 

The  necessary  forms  for  disclosure  of 
finances  only  can  be  obtained  after  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  question 
has  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  a  list  of 
personnel  to  whom  the  forms  should  be 
sent.  This  list  was  never  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

Charge. — It  has  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Sprague  has  taken  several  trips  in  recent 
years  to  Las  Vegas  and  it  has  been  asked 
of  him  who  had  paid  for  those  trips.  It 
was  also  charged  that  Mr.  Sprague  has 
taken  several  trips  to  the  Fountainbleau 
Hotel  in  Miami  Beach  and  a  statement 
was  made.  "We  all  know  who  owns  the 
Fountainbleau,"  insinuating  an  associa- 
tion between  Mr.  Sprague  and  various 
disreputable  individuals. 

Facts. — Mr.  Sprague  has  been  in  Las 
Vegas  on  one  occasion  when  he  lectured 
at  a  conference  of  a  National  Trial  Law- 
yers Association  along-  with  other  nation- 
ally prominent  attorneys.  He  spoke  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  he  arrived  and 
left  the  next  day.  Mr.  Sprague  has  never 
stayed  at  the  Fountainbleau  Hotel  in 
Miami  Beach. 

Charge. — It  has  been  charged  tliat  Mi*. 
Sprague  has  engaged  in  fee-splitting 
with  a  well  known  Washington  lau'yer — 
whose  name  I  have  chosen  to  omit — 
particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Yablonski  murder  case  and  a  civil  suit 
Involving  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Facts. — The  charge  is  simply  untrue. 
Fee-splitting  is  a  violation  of  profes- 
sional ethics  covered  in  the  Lawyers  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility.  No  court 
or  bar  association  has  ever  found  Mr. 
Sprague  In  violation  of  this  ethical  rule. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  also  been  subjected 
to  severe  and  unfounded  criticism  on  his 
performance  as  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 
While  it  should  suffice  to  state  that  12 
members  of  that  committee  have  re- 
peatedly endorsed  his  performance  as 
chief   counsel,    for    the    sake    of    Mr. 


Sprague's  Integrity  I  vidll  outline  the 
most  serious  charges. 

Charge. — The  following  article  was 
submitted  from  the  San  Antonio  light — 
March  9,  1977 — to  the  Congressional 
Record — March  28,  1977— charging  Mr. 
Sprague  with  personally  contacting 
Cuban  officials  In  New  York  without  first 
consulting  the  committee  or  proper  U.S. 
Government  agencies : 
...  In  a  bitter  attack  against  Sprague,  said 
the  committee  chief  counsel  made  contact 
with  the  Cuban  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  Committee  leadership. 

"Sprague  has,  through  his  ego-maniacal 
naivete,  exposed  the  committee,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  the  most  insidiovts 
of  forces  not  friendly  to  our  nation  and  Its 
destiny. 

"I  asked  him  what  kind  of  consultation 
and  coordination  he .  had  made  with  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  and  he 
became  Irritated  and  clammed  up.  He  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  matter  further." 

Facts. — The  entire  committee  was  ad- 
vised in  executive  session  of  the  Cuban 
situation  as  it  arose  and  before  any 
contacts  with  any  foreign  officials  were 
made.  The  State  Department  was  not 
only  consulted  on  this  matter,  but  their 
representatives  had  high  praise  for  the 
committee's  delicate  handling  of  the 
matter.  In  fact,  it  was  on  the  basis  of 
the  State  Department's  specific  sugges- 
tions, that  the  method  of  contacts  with 
foreign  officials  was  formulated. 

Charge. — It  was  stated  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  28,  1977 
that  expense  vouchers  were  submitted 
for  the  month  of  December  1976  to-  ^ 
taling  more  than  $9,900.  It  was  further 
stated  that  the  vouchers  were  improp- 
erly accounted  for  and  that  the  biggest 
single  expense  was  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls  made  by  Mr.  Sprague  to 
Philadelphia. 

Facts. — The  amount  of  the  vouchers 
for  that  period  totalled  $11,488.80,  with 
each  item  clearly  accounted  for.  The 
total  telephone  bill  for  that  period  was 
$826.85.  Calls  to  Philadelphia  totaled 
$114.48  for  which  the  committee  was 
totally  reimbursed  by  check,  by  Mr. 
Sprague.  In  fact,  after  all  1976  expenses 
have  been  paid,  the  committee  expense 
account  will  show  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$5,000. 

Charge. — It  was  charged  that  the 
committee  was  oversnending  its  budget 
under  House  Resolution  222  by  $20,000 
per  month.  It  was  further  contended  in 
a  statement  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  28,  1977  that  committee 
members  had  intentionally  ignored  pleas 
for  fiscal  responsibility. 

"When  I  pointed  out  that  the  Committee 
was  overspending,  as  it  has  now  in  the 
range  of  exceeding  $100,000  over  what  the 
House  mandates  was  the  limit,  not  a  word." 

Facts. — The  committee  has  at  no  time 
exceeded  the  financial  limitations  under 
the  continuing  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 11,  or  the  resolution  recreating  the 
committee.  House  Resolution  222. 

The  committee  statement  for  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  leaves  a  surplus 
balance  of  $433.86,  with  the  expenses  for 
that  period  totalling  $13,890.21.  It  has 
been  possible  to  remain  within  the  proper 
financial  limits  due  to  the  willingness  of 


the  committee  staff  to  take  voluntary 
reductions  in  pay. 

Charge. — In  a  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  28,  Mr. 
Sprague  was  charged  with  violating 
House  Rule  XI(6)  (a)  (3)  (B) : 

Mr.  Sprague  appears  to  maintain  an  active 
law  practice,  with  offices  at  1622  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and,  furthermore, 
is  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  law  at  Temple 
University,  also  in  PhUadelphla.  It  is  plain 
that  since  the  Rules  of  the  House  apply  to 
this  Committee,  Mr.  Sprague  is  In  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  requirement  that  he  have  no 
outside  employment. 

Facts. — Such  Is  not  the  case.  House 
Rule  XI(6)  (a)(3)(B)  reads,  in  perti- 
nent part,  as  follows : 

The  professional  staff  members  of  each 
standing  committee  .  .  .  shall  not  engage  In 
any  work  other  than  committee  business  .  .  . 

This  rule  refers  to  standing  committees 
and  is  not  applicable  to  select  commit- 
tees. 

House  Resolution  222,  which  estab- 
lished the  Select  Committee  on  Assassi- 
nations, specifically  exempted  our  com- 
mittee from  the  provisions  of  House  Rule 
XI(6)(a). 

Furthermore,  when  Mr.  Sprague  ac- 
cepted, at  our  request,  the  position  of 
chief  counsel  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations,  he  did  so  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  law  practice  and  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  extent  that  such 
activities  did  not  interfere  with  his  work 
on  the  committee.  At  no  time  did  I  find 
Mr.  Sprague  inaccessible  nor  his  work  as 
chief  counsel  in  any  way  hindered  by 
his  other  activities.  In  fact,  even  on 
weekends  Mr.  Sprague  always  contacted 
his  office  and  made  it  known  where  he 
could  be  reached  in  an  emergency. 

Charge. — In  a  statement  for  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  28,  Mr. 
Sprague  was  deemed  responsible  for  hir- 
ing 23  people  on  January  1.  1977.  and 
thus  placing  the  committee  in  financial 
jeopardy. 

Facts. — The  conditions  by  which  these 
people  were  hired  have  been  misrepre- 
sented. While  23  people  did  join  the  staff 
at  that  time,  they  were  in  fact  hired  long 
before  January  1,  some  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber. The  beginning  of  the  new  year  was  a 
convenient  time  for  them  to  leave  their 
former  positions — many  had  to  fulfill 
previous  obligations  to  fonner  employ- 
ers— as  well  as  relocate  themselves  and 
their  families  in  the  Washington  area.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  this  hiring 
was  done  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  then  chairman. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  charges 
levied  against  Mr.  Sprague  were  those 
that  called  his  professional  integrity  into 
question.  The  possible  damage  done  to 
his  professional  career  as  a  result  of  these 
charges  is  most  regrettable.  I  hope  that 
again  by  providing  answers  to  these 
charges,  any  misconceptions  regarding 
Mr.  Sprague's  integrity  can  be  laid  to 
rest. 

Charge. — An  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary 2,  New  York  Times,  states  that  while 
Mr.  Snrague  was  first  district  attorney 
of  Philadelphia  he  used  a  county  detec- 
tive to  follow  the  husband  of  Mr. 
Sprague's  friend. 
Facts. — As   Mr.   Sprague  has   stated 
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publicly,   the   county   detectiiie 
followed  the  gentleman  but  die 
own  time,  in  the  evening,  and 
involved  his  work  with  district 
oflBce. 

Charge. — An   article   from 
York  Times  of  January  2  citec 
by  the  Philadelphia  citizens 
mission  criticizing  the  Philade 
trict  attorney's  oflSce  during 
when  Mr.  Sprague  served  as 
ant  district  attorney.  The  majot 
of  the  study  stated  that  ther< 
much  power  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
trict  attorney,  problems  with 
istration  of   the  DA's   oflace 
money  had  been  wasted  by  tha 

Facts. — 

To  this  day.  the  oflSce  of 
attorney  in  Philadelphia  retails 
power  that  had  existed  during 
that  Mr.  Sprague  held  that  position. 

The  budget  of  the  Philadelijhia 
ofBce  has  increased  annually 
ance  with  the  responsibilities 
increasing  caseloads. 

At  no  time  was  Mr.  Sprague 
any  criticism  for  his  perform4nce 
result   of   the   report   from 
commission. 

In  the  past  several  months 
gress  has  had  the  unfortunate 
nity  to  hear  a  litany  of  charg 
against  Richard  Sprague.  It  wcjuld 
little  benefit  to  anyone  to  list 
every    Unnecessary    accusation 
him.  I  am  satisfied  that  with  th( 
tion  of  this  statement  most  of 
charges  made  will  have  been 
However,  there  is  one  final 
made  against  Mr.  Sprague  whiih 
not  let  pass.  It  has  been 
statement  to  the  CoNCREssioNAt 
of  February  16,  1977,  that  Mr, 
was  in  violation  of  House  Rule 

Rule  XLin  states: 

A  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  fche  House 
of  Representatives  shall  conduct  :  ilmself  at 
all  times  In  a  manner  which  shiU  reflect 
creditably  on  the  House  of  Repra  entatlves. 
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If  the  activities  of  the  Select 
tee  on  Assassinations  have  ._ 
barrassment  upon  the  House 
sentatives  it  most  certainly  is  _ 
utable  to  Richard  Sprague.  In 
of  a  constant  attack  upon  his 
integrity,    professional 
performance    as    an    employee 
House,   Dick   Sprague   remained 
Even  with  the  submission  of  his 
tion,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
precedented  public  maligning 
ployee  of  the  House  of  __,.  _ 
has  persisted,  Mr.  Sprague  has 
himself  as  a  gentleman.  By 
Mr.  Sprague  has  spared  this 
from  some  severe  and  justified 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  

reluctance  to  speak  out,  but  _ 
admire  him  all  the  more  for  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  the 
Richard  Sprague  we  have  seen 
hunt"  and  a  divestation  of  humin 
that  I  never  expected  to  see 
of  our  democratic  process. 

I  think  a  man  has  been  _„ 

publicly  destroyed  by  falsehooc 
mor,  by  innuendo  and  by  just  ^ 
lous  cruelty  in  a  clear  denial  of 
and  human  rights. 
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I  would  hope  we  would  never  again  for- 
get that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own 
defense  in  our  Nation,  and  that  a  basic 
tenet  of  our  freedom  is  that  all  men  are 
innocent  until  proven  guilty  in  a  court  of 
law.  through  due  process. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN     LENT     DISCLOSES 
1976  FINANCIAL  STATUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been 
my  practice  since  1972  and  because  of  the 
concern  with  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
and  the  financial  status  of  all  public  oflB- 
cials  expressed  by  many  citizens,  I  am 
pleased  to  disclose  at  this  time  pertinent 
information  regarding  my  financial 
status  for  the  year  1976.  This  financial 
disclosure  follows  the  March  12,  1974, 
recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Disclosure  of  the 
New  York  State  delegation  to  Congress, 
which  consists  of  39  Members  of  the 
House: 

First.  Soui'ces  of  all  noncongressional 
income — lav  firm  of  Hill,  Lent  & 
Troescher,  Esqs.,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  I  re- 
ceived income  from  the  practice  of  law, 
rent,  speaking  honorariiuns,  interest  and 
dividends.  I  do  not  practice  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  or  before  Federal  agencies. 

Second.  Unsecured  indebtedness  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000 — None,  other  than  ali- 
mony. 

Third.  The  sources  of  all  reimburse- 
ments for  expenditures  in  excess  of  $300 
per  item — I  had  congressional  expenses 
not  compensated  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $12,693.  Of  this  sum,  $8,084 
was  paid  out  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  Congressional  Club,*  $1,609  was 
paid  out  of  the  Lent  for  Congress  fund; 
and     $3,000    was    paid    by    tlie    Na- 


•Durlng  1976.  the  Congressional  Club  con- 
sisted of  Individuals  who  paid  annual  dues 
of  $100  each  to  maintain  a  fund  used  ex- 
clusively to  help  me  defray  the  cost  of  news- 
letters, reports  and  questionnaires  sent  to 
constituents,  and  to  pay  travel,  dues,  office, 
telephone,  community  relations,  and  other 
expenses  directly  related  to  my  Job  as  Con- 
gressman. The  entire  proceeds  of  this  fund 
were  included  as  Income  on  my  1976  in- 
come tax  returns,  and  the  amounts  ex- 
pended were  deducted  as  official  Congres- 
sional expenses,  piorsuant  to  1973  IRS  Ev. 
Rul.  No.  73-356.  In  accordance  with  new  rule 
LXV,  Rules  of  the  House,  adopted  March  2, 
1977,  the  Congressional  Club  account  ceased 
to  accept  dues  after  March  2,  1977.  Such 
funds  as  then  existed  in  said  account  will  be 
completely  expended  on  or  before  January  3. 
1978  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  rule  XLV. 


tlonal  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee "REACH"  account. 

I  had  additional  cost-of-living  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  my  job  as 
Congressman,  including  the  mainte- 
nance of  living  quarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  travel,  and  so  forth,  estimated  at 
$7,900  for  which  I  was  not  reimbursed.  I 
was  allowed  the  statutory  maximum  de- 
duction of  $3,000  for  these  Uving  ex- 
penses on  my  1976  income  tax  return — 
IRC  section  162(a) .  These  expenses  were 
entirely  paid  from  personal  funds. 

Fourth.  The  identity  of  all  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  securities  owned  out- 
right or  beneficially:  Research  Cottrell 
Corp.,  common  stock;  Michigan  General 
Corp.,  common  stock;  Scudder,  Stevens 
and  Clark,  common  stock  fimd;  Scud- 
der, Stevens,  and  Clark,  special  fund; 
Growth  Industries  Shares  Fund;  and 
New  York  City  Municipal  Assistance 
Corporation  Bonds.  I  own  no  other  se- 
curities. 

Fifth.  Business  entities — including 
partnerships,  corporations,  trusts,  and 
sole  proprietorships— professional  orga- 
nizations, or  a  noneleemosynary  na- 
ture, and  foundations  in  which  I  am  a 
director,  officer,  partner,  or  serve  in  an 
advisory  or  managerial  capacity — I  am 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Hill,  Lent,  and 
Troescher,  Esqs.,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.,  and 
am  a  partner  with  Robert  H.  Troescher 
in  the  ownership  of  our  law  office  prop- 
erty at  81  Hempstead  Avenue,  Lyn- 
brook, N.Y. 

Sixth.  I  paid  $7,450  in  Federal  and 
New  York  State  income  taxes  for  the 
year  1976.  I  have  filed  a  report  of  my 
earnings  and  sources  of  earnings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  pm-suant  to  Rule 
XUV  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
every  year  that  I  have  been  in  Congress. 


CURTAILING  GOVERNMENT- 
GENERATED  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  Ls 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
7-percent  unemployment  and  substan- 
tial imused  Industrial  capacity,  inflation 
again  has  reached  ominous  proportions 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  3 
months  ending  in  February,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  at  a  9.1-percent 
annual  rate.  The  Wholesale  Price  Index 
went  up  by  8.4  percent,  foreshadowing 
more  bad  news  for  consumers  ahead. 

This  upsurge  in  the  Indexes  is  due 
partly  to  the  volatile  prices  of  farm 
products,  which  jumped  during  this  3- 
month  period  at  a  26-percent  annual 
rate  after  a  period  of  declines.  Custom- 
ary market  fluctuations  were  magnified 
somewhat  by  winter  crop  losses.  Retail 
food  prices  rose  consequently  at  a  12- 
percent  rate.  A  brief  breakdown  of 
wholesale  and  consumer  price  increases 
appears  in  table  1  included  with  this 
statement. 

Part  of  the  recent  Increase  in  consum- 
er prices,  however,  reflects  the  fact  that 
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wholesale  Industrial  prices  moved  up  at 
an  8-percent  annual  rate  throughout 
the  latter  half  of  1976.  This  component 
encompasses  energy  prices,  which  rose 
by  18  percent  at  wholesale  and  12  per- 
cent at  retail,  led  by  prices  of  natural 
gas.  This  bulge  of  cost  increases  now  is 
passing  through  to  the  consumer  level. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  price  rises 
for  farm  and  fuel  products  do  not  signal 
general  excess  demand  but  instead  stem 
from  special  factors  in  these  sectors.  It 
must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  ex- 
cess demand  cannot  accoimt  for  1976 
price  increases  in  the  nonfuel  industrial 
sectors  either.  In  fact,  the  opposite  was 
true:  Inadequate  and  declining  demand 
growth  exerted  a  drag  on  industrial  pro- 
ductivity gains  as  the  process  of  restart- 
ing idle  capacity  came  to  a  halt.  Produc- 
tivity growth  slowed  with  GNP  growth 
in  every  quarter  throughout  the  year. 
These  losses  of  productivity  caused  pro- 
duction costs — and  therefore  prices — to 
rise  faster  after  a  short  lag.  This  pattern 
of  relationships  is  shown  unmistakably 
in  table  2  included  with  this  statement. 

If  not  followed  by  sharp  new  upward 
price  currents,  this  spate  of  price  in- 
creases should  run  its  course  within  2  or 
3  months,  especially  if  the  economy  re- 
sumes its  growth.  But  a  continuation  of 
these  higher  inflation  rates  beyond  this 
period — whatever  its  causes — could  have 
fateful  consequences  for  the  Nation  by 
reviving  the  self-fulfilling  fears  of  ac- 
celerating inflation  that  lie  barely  below 
the  surface  of  today's  economy. 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  is  important 
to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  recent 
and  pending  Government  decisions  that 
could  aggravate  the  already  threatening 
inflation  outlook.  These  include  decisions 
on  energy  prices,  farm  prices,  tariffs  on 
imported  TV  sets,  quotas  on  imported 
sugar,  a  boost  in  the  minimum  wage,  and 
others. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  large  increases  in  natural  gas 
prices  already  approved  will  permit 
homeowners'  rates  to  rise  this  year  by 
perhaps  50  percent  or  more,  after  in- 
creases of  over  20  percent  annually  in 
the  past  3  years.  While  higher  gas  prices 
clearly  were  needed,  gas  heating  costs 
alone  could  raise  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  this  year  by  one-half  percentage 
point.  Costs  of  gas  passed  through  in  the 
prices  of  other  goods  and  services  will 
boost  it  somewhat  more.  These  effects 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  consider 
new  proposals  to  phase  in  even  faster  in- 
creases. The  same  will  be  true  for  pro- 
posals to  boost  gasoline  taxes,  which  the 
President  is  rumored  to  be  considering. 

As  another  example,  recent  increases  in 
milk  price  supports  will  raise  retail  milk 
prices  by  5  to  6  percent  and  those  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products 
by  somewhat  less.  Whatever  the  virtues 
of  the  decision  to  raise  support  levels,  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  to  cost  about  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  higher  grocery  bills  and  taxpayer 
payments  to  producers.  Actions  on  other 
farm  price  supports  are  pending  in  Con- 
gress. 

Also  pending  are  presidential  decisions 
on  the  International  Trade  Commission's 


recommendations  for  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  on  television  sets  and  for  quota  re- 
strictions on  the  quantity  of  imported 
sugar.  The  recommended  tariff  increase 
on  TV  sets  would  raise  the  retail  prices 
of  sets  in  the  United  States  by  close  to 
20  percent.  These  decisions  are  due  by 
early  May.  Last  week  the  President  re- 
jected a  recommendation  to  increase  tar- 
iffs on  nonrubber  footwear  that  would 
cost  consumers  an  estimated  $2.4  billion 
and  would  raise  the  CPI  by  about  0.3  per- 
cent, according  to  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability.  The  President  chose 
to  seek  volimtary  export  limits  by  major 
supplier  countries.  Congress  can  override 
the  President's  decision  within  the  next 
60  days. 

Congress  also  is  considering  a  boost  in 
the  minimum  wage.  Undoubtedly  the 
minimum  should  be  increased  to  protect 
low-paid  workers  from  the  effect  of  in- 
flation. This  action  inevitably  raises  fu- 
ture price  levels,  however.  If  not  phased 
in  judiciously,  therefore,  it  could  tend 
to  be  self-defeating. 

These  arguments  do  not  imply  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  where  action  is 
required  in  the  interests  of  equity  or  ef- 
ficiency. We  must  be  cognizant,  however, 
of  the  cumulative  effects  of  our  decisions 
in  these  many  different  areas  of  the 
economy.  The  next  few  months  will  be 
critical  in  our  struggle  to  subdue  infla- 
tion and  to  get  the  economy  moving  to- 
ward sustained  prosperity. 

To  avoid  adding  seriously  to  inflation 
at  this  critical  time,  necessary  Govern- 
ment-approved price  increases  should  be 
phased  in  gradually.  The  effects  of  differ- 
ent decisions  should  not  be  permitted  to 
come  simultaneously.  This  is  a  time  for 
Government  to  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  price  increases.  To  achieve  the  nec- 
essary coordination  in  this  area,  I  am 
writing  to  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  to 
suggest  that  the  Council  draw  up  pro- 
posals to  minimize  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  Government  decisions  affecting 
prices  and  wages. 

It  also  should  be  emphasized  that,  if 
Government  actions  can  raise  prices, 
then  Government  actions  can  lower 
them.  For  instance.  President  Carter  and 
Secretary  Calif  ano  have  proposed  to  limit 
price  increases  for  medical  care,  which 
have  been  exceptionally  large  for  several 
years.  Moreover,  a  bill  that  many  people 
think  would  lower  air  fares  is  under  con- 
sideration before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
with  administration  backing.  The  Presi- 
dent has  promised  a  comprehensive  anti- 
inflation  program  soon  in  which  reduc- 
tions in  costs  of  regulation  and  redtape 
are  expected  to  play  a  major  role.  I  await 
his  proposals  with  great  interest.  I  hope 
also  that  the  President  will  find  ways  to 
moderate  price  increases  in  the  private 
economy  that  are  imposed  by  arbitrary 
power  not  responsive  to  market  condi- 
tions. 

In  closing,  let  me  reemphasize  that  the 
stakes  riding  on  our  ability  to  bring  in- 
flation down  in  the  next  few  months  are 
very  large.  If  we  fail,  a  self-fulfilling  in- 
flationary psychology  will  reassert  itself. 
Managers  will  begin  to  boost  prices  faster 
to  beat  anticipated  future  cost  increases. 
Workers  will  demand  bigger  raises  to 


cover  present  inflation  and  to  hedge 
against  the  future.  And  lenders  will  in- 
crease the  inflation  premiums  contained 
in  interest  rates.  Worst  of  all,  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  in  this  situation  could  make 
it  impossible  to  conduct  a  fiscal  policy 
adequate  to  get  the  economy's  productive 
juices  flowing  again.  If  this  happens, 
then  the  full  recovery  that  we  all  hope 
for  will  be  supplanted  by  a  new  period 
of  stagflation  and  malaise,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  turn  for  our  country 
would  be  very  serious  indeed. 
I  include  the  following: 

TABLE  l.—CHANGESINWHOLESALEAND  CONSUMER  PRICES, 
NOVEMBER  1976  TO  FEBRUARY  1977 


Percent  change  from 

Percent 

previous  month  < 

change, 

November 
to 

Decem-     Janu- 

Febru- 

Price index 

ber         ary 

ary 

February  z 

Consumer  prices: 

All  items 

0. 4         0. 8 
.1           .9 

1.0 
2.0 

9.1 

Food 

12.4 

Goods  less  food 

.6          .7 

.7 

8.0 

Services 

.4           .9 

.6 

8.0 

Wholesale  prices: 

All  commodities 

.6           .5 

.9 

8.4 

Farm  products 

2.6         1.1 

2.2 

26.2 

Processed  foods  and 

feeds 

1.8       -.2 

1.8 

14.9 

Industrial 

commodities 

.3          .5 

.6 

5.9 

>  Seasonally  adjusted. 

: Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

TABLE  2.-RATES  OF  CHANGE  OF  GNP,  LABOR  PRODUCTIV 
ITY,  UNIT  COSTS,  AND  PRICES,  1976 

(Percents,  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 


Quarter  of  1976 


Data  series 


I        II       III 


IV 


GNP(in constant  1972 dollars) 9.2      4.5      3.9       2.6 

Output  per  man-hour  in  nonfarm 
business  sector 5.4      4.4      2.6    —1.0 

Unit  labor  costs  in  nonfarm  business 
sector 3.4     3.2     4.3       8.2 

Implicit  price  deflator,  nonfarm 
business  sector 4.3     3.6      5.8       5.9 

Wholesale  prices,  Industrial  com- 
modities     5.1      4.5     8.2       7.8 


Sources:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  off  Eccnomic 
Analysis  and  Department  of  Labor,  Buieau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG>  bring  up  what  seems  to  me  a  state- 
ment warning  about  an  existing  situation 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  our  great- 
est and  perhaps  our  most  neglected 
problems  today,  and  that  is  inflation. 

I  was  a  little  disturbed  to  see  an  ar- 
ticle— I  beUeve  it  was  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  I  hope  that  it  was  an  inac- 
curate statement  of  any  prophecy  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  gas — which  indi- 
cated that  there  were  some  plans  afoot  to 
provide  a  limitation  on  the  price  of  gas 
which  would  be  based  on  a  Btu  equiva- 
lent of  foreign  oil.  That  runs  around 
$2.25  plus  an  increase  above  that  of  some 
15  cents,  perhaps,  as  a  margin.  So  it  Is 
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said  it  would  run  gas  prices  up 
per  Mcf . 

It  is  not  selling  anywhere 
price  in  the  intrastate  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  : 
something  we  ought  to  be  watc 
cause  it  could  develop  into  a 
tionary  tendency,  I  think,  in  our 
if  the  price  of  gas  should  move 
presently  high  intrastate  gas 
1976  of  approximately  $1.75  to 
I  would  hope  that  the 
would  be  most  sensitive  to  that 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 
HARDT)  for  his  contribution. 
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LEGISLATION    TO    ESTABLISH 
TAROD    TRAIL   IN   ALASKA 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  TRAL 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempo:  e 
ScHEUER) .  Under  a  previous  ord4r 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala 
Young)  Is  recognized  for  10 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr 
in  a  great  display  of  the  Alask4n 
tier  spirit  men  and  women  hitch 
dog  teams  in  the  early  spring 
a  grueling  1,049  miles  from     ^ 
to  Nome  on  the  Idltarod  Trail. 
This  year,  my  wife,  Lu,  and 
in  the  small  Bering  Sea 
Nome  to  watch  the  mushers 
finish     line.     The     champion 
crossed  the  line  to  the  sounds 
and  an  excited  crowd's  cheerirfg 
16  days  on  the  exhausting  tr 
second  place  winner  was  only  4 
behind     the     winner.     After 
freezing    temperatures.    36    of 
mushers  who  started  completed 

Dogracing    is    an    integral    . 
Alaska's  history.  The  first  "All 
Sweepstakes"  was  held  in  1908 
first  Iditarod  Sweepstakes  race 
in  1911. 

Eskimos  and  Athabascan  Indiajis 
portions  of  the  Iditarod  Trail 
dreds  of  years  before  the  white 
came  to  Alaska.  But,  in  1896,  th( 
"gold"  went  out  and  the  Iditarod 
the  main  artery  to  the  interior 
State. 

Roadhouses.  postal  cabins  cv{ 
commimities  developed  along 
as  miners  poured   into  the 
country  of  Alaska.  The  Iditaro(l 
received  its  heavy  use  from 
they  mushed  or  walked  over  it  in 
of  their  fortune.  Some  found 
tune.  Between   1910  and   1920 
million  in  gold  was  brought  out 
Iditarod.  The  trail  became  a 
roadway  which  played  a  prima: 
in  the  development  of  the  interic|r 

Today,  some  of  the  historic 
remain  along  the  trail.  A  few 
cabins    and     roadhouses    which 
bustled  with  activity  still  stand 
reminders  of  a  vibrant  past 
mining  activity   are  rapidly 
claimed  by  nature,  but  can  still 
Five  of  these  old  sites  along 
are  already  listed  on  the 
ter  of  Historic  Places 

Today,  I  am  introducing 

establish  a  new  category  In  the 
Trails    System,    the    National    ., 
Trails.  The  Iditarod,  as  well  &s 
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trails  across  the  Nation,  belongs  in  this 
category.  This  bill  differs  from  legisla- 
tion Introduced  in  the  Senate  with  the 
clause  allowing  for  roads,  pipelines  and 
other  transportation  modes  to  cross  the 
trail. 

HJl. — 
A  bill  to  establish  National  Historic  Trails 
as  a  new  category  of  trails  within  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System,  to  Include  the  Idita- 
rod Trail,  Alaska,  In  the  National  Trails 
System  as  a  National  Historic  Trail,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  (82  Stat.  919;  16 
XJ.S.C.  1241)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2(b)  delete  "and  scenic"  and 
Insert,  "scenic  and  historic". 

(b)  In  section  3  redesignate  subsection 
"(c)"  as  "(d)",  and  Insert  prior  thereto  a 
new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  National  Historic  Trails,  established 
as  provided  In  section  5  of  this  Act,  and  des- 
ignated in  accordance  with  the  criteria  In 
section  7  of  this  Act,  which  will  be  extended 
trails  that  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
original  trails  or  routes  of  national  historical 
significance.  Although  designation  of  such 
trails  or  routes  shall  be  continuous,  an  es- 
tablished or  developed  trail  may  not  be  con- 
tinuous." 

(c)  In  the  new  section  8(d)  delete  "or 
national  scenic"  and  Insert  ",  national  scenic, 
or  national  historic". 

(d)  In  the  heading  of  section  5  "SCENIC" 
Insert  "AND  NATIONAL  HISTORIC";  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  6(a)  after  "scenic" 
Insert  "and  national  historic";  and  In  sec- 
tion 5(b)  after  "national  scenic"  wherever 
It  appears  Insert  "or  national  historic". 

(e)  In  section  6  delete  in  the  first  sentence 
"or  national  scenic"  and  Insert  ",  national 
scenic,  or  national  historic";  and  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  delete  "or  scenic"  and  insert 
",  scenic,  or  historic". 

(f)  In  section  7  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  after  "Scenic"  Insert  "and 
National  Historic",  and  after  "facilities"  omit 
the  period  and  Insert  "and  may  be  crossed  by 
roads,  pipelines,  or  other  transportation 
modes";  In  subsection  (b)  and  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  after  "scenic" 
wherever  it  appears  insert  "or  national  his- 
toric"; In  the  penultimate  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  delete  "and  scenic"  and  Insert 
",  scenic,  and  historic";  In  subsection  (d) 
delete  "or  scenic"  and  Insert  ",  scenic,  or  his- 
toric": In  subsection  (e)  after  "scenic"  wher- 
ever It  appears  Insert  "or  historic";  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  delete  "or 
scenic"  and  Insert  ",  scenic,  or  historic";  In 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  after 
"scenic"  Insert  "or  historic";  and  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (1)  delete  "or  scenic" 
and  Insert ",  scenic,  or  historic". 

(g)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  To  qualify  for  designation  as  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail,  a  trail  must  meet  all 
three  of  the  following  criteria : 

"(1)  It  must  be  a  trail  established  by  his- 
toric use  and  historically  significant  as  a 
result  of  that  \ise.  The  trail  need  not  exist 
as  a  trail  at  present  to  qualify,  but  its  lo- 
cation must  be  known  sufficiently  to  permit 
evaluation  of  public  recreational  potentials. 

"(2)  It  must  be  of  national  significance 
with  respect  to  any  of  several  broad  facets  of 
American  history  such  as  trade  and  com- 
merce, migration  and  settlement,  or  military 
campaigns.  To  qualify  as  nationally  signifi- 
cant, historic  use  of  the  trail  miist  have  had 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  broad  patterns  of 
American  culture.  Trails  significant  In  the 
history  of  native  Americans  (Indians,  Aleuts, 
and  Eskimos)  may  be  included. 


"(3)  It  must  have  significant  potential  for 
public  recreational  use  based  on  historic  In- 
terpretation and  appreciation.  The  potential 
for  such  use  generally  is  greatest  along  cross- 
country segments  developed  as  historic  trails, 
and  at  historic  sites  associated  with  the  trail. 
The  presence  of  recreation  potential  not  re- 
lated to  historic  appreciation  Is  not  sufficient 
justification  for  designation  under  this 
category.". 

(h)  In  section  8(a)  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  Insert  the  following  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  is  also  directed  to  encourage  States 
to  consider.  In  their  comprehensive  state- 
wide historic  preservation  plans  and  pro- 
posals for  financial  assistance  for  State,  lo- 
cal, and  private  projects  submitted  ptu-su- 
ant  to  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat. 
915),  as  amended,  needs  and  opportunities 
for  establishing  historic  trails.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Iditarod  Trail,  Alaska,  a 
trail  of  approximately  one  thousand  six 
hundred  mUes  extending  from  Seward  to 
Nome,  Alaska,  following  the  route (s)  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  identified  as 
"Proposed  Iditarod  Trail,  Numbered 
dated  "  is  hereby  designated  a  national 

historic  trail  within  the  National  Trails 
System.  The  Iditarod  National  Historic  Trail 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act  an  Inventory  and  evaluation  of  all 
sites,  structures,  and  other  properties  lo- 
cated along  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
designated  route  possessing  historical,  ar- 
chitectural, archeologlcal  or  cultural  value 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  administering 
agency  in  consultation  with  concerned  pub- 
lic and  private  landowners  or  managers.  This 
inventory  and  evaluation  shall,  among  other 
things.  Identify  properties  eligible  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  formulate  plans  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  significant  histori- 
cal and  archeologlcal  properties. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $150,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
lands  or  interests  in  lands,  signing,  conduct- 
ing an  Inventory  and  evaluation  of  historical 
and  archeologlcal  sites,  and  other  actions 
necessary  to  Implement  this  Act. 


THE  YOUTH  INCENTIVE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr,  Sarasin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Youth  Incentive  Act. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  countless  num- 
bers of  proposals  that  have  been  dropped 
to  solve  the  crisis  imemployment  prob- 
lems of  youth.  Most  of  these  proposals 
have  come  laden  with  many  promises  and 
are  usually  submitted  with  lengthy  de- 
scriptions of  the  serious  nature  of  youth 
unemployment.  Most  all,  for  example, 
cite  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  unemployment  consists  of  those 
under  the  age  of  24.  that  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  major  crime  Is  committed 
by  teenagers.  Ironically,  many  of  these 
bills  simply  avoid  addressing  the  problem. 
They  do  not  target  in  on  those  most  in 
need,  they  do  not  target  in  on  areas 
where  youth  unemployment  Is  most  con- 
centrated, and  in  some  instances  they  are 
open  to  all  youth  regardless  of  economic 
background. 

This  bUl  attacks  the  problem  of  youth 
unemployment  head  on  and  is  targeted 
to  where  the  problem  is  greatest.  The 
legislation  will  guarantee  a  part-time 
job  to  any  economically  dlsadvantageid 
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youth  who  resides  in  an  area  of  substan- 
tial unemployment,  who  continues  or  re- 
enters high  school  or  into  a  program  that 
leads  to  high  school  equivalency.  For  the 
same  youth,  it  guarantees  a  full-time 
summer  job. 

My  proposal  works  through  the  CETA 
prime  sponsors,  who  would  be  responsible 
for  working  with  the  schools  and  com- 
munity organizations  to  develop  youth 
Incentive  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pulls  no  punches. 
It  Is  designed  to  get  the  most  seriously 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  back 
Into  school.  It  is  designed  to  get  such 
youth  who  clearly  are  responsible  for  a 
major  share  of  the  Nation's  crime  prob- 
lem oflf  the  streets.  It  is  designed  to  en- 
courage youth  to  complete  their  high 
school  education,  which  a  recent  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics — BLS— report  entitled 
"Special  Labor  Force  Report  193,  Edu- 
cational Attainment  of  Workers,  March 
1976,"  showed  is  critically  important  to 
their  future  employabillty. 

Most  of  the  youth  proposals  submitted 
thus  fSr  are  only  stopgap  measures.  The 
administration  bill  would  provide  for  a 
community  services  program  and  for  a 
young  adult  conservation  corps  designed 
to  last  only  18  months.  The  obvious  ques- 
tion is  what  happens  to^lie  youth  after 
the  18  months  is  over,  and  what  has  it 
done  to  further  their  education  and  em- 
ployment? The  BLS  report  reveals  that 
workers  who  have  not  completed  high 
school  are  more  likely  to  be  unemployed 
than  those  who  have  and  that  labor  force 
participant  rates  are  highly  correlated 
with  workers'  educational  attainments. 
For  example,  workers  who  had  only  one 
to  3  years  of  high  school  in  March  1976 
had  a  jobless  rate  of  13.5  percent,  this 
compared  with  8.2  percent  for  workers 
who  had  completed  high  school.  That  is  a 
whopping  5-percent  difference;  and  I 
might  add  that  the  unemployment  rate 
continues  to  fall  dramatically  as  formal 
schooling  continues.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  workers  with  one  to  3  years  of 
college  is  only  6.3  percent,  and  for  college 
graduates  is  a  minimum  2.8  percent,  or 
about  the  fractional  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion of  workers  was  checked  in  elemen- 
tary school  education  as  extremely  low 
and  BLS  estimated  it  to  be  38  percent;  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  so-called 
"discouraged  worker"  and  labor  force 
dropout  involves  those  who  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  that 
completion  of  high  school  will  assure 
anyone  permanent  security  in  the  labor 
market.  In  fact,  the  level  of  education  of 
the  American  workforce  has  been  rising 
steadily  and  in  March  1976  was  12.6  years 
on  the  average,  up  from  12.2  years  a 
decade  earlier  when  unemployment  was 
much  lower.  This  means  that  a  person 
without  a  high  school  education  has  an 
even  tougher  time  today  in  finding  per- 
manent employment  than  he  did  10  years 
ago.  and  it  is  this  individual  who  finds 
his  or  her  way  to  the  welfare  rolls  and  to 
underemployment,  unemployment  and  a 
checkerboard  work  career. 

Make-work  public  service  job  approach 
to  the  youth  imemployment  problem  is 


not  the  way  to  go.  Youths  themselves  re- 
ject it.  At  a  recent  hearing  held  by  our 
subcommittee  in  New  York  City  we  re- 
ceived considerable  testimony  from  those 
very  kids  we  are  trying  to  aSTect;  namely, 
gang  leaders,  school  dropouts,  criminals 
and  the  like,  who  strongly  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
neighborhood  youth  corps  program.  The 
testimony  of  this  hearing  is  revealing 
and  encouraging.  The  youths  who  testi- 
fied indicated  that  they  did  not  want  to 
receive  welfare  handouts.  That  what  they 
wanted  to  do  was  complete  their  educa- 
tion, but  that  they  need  work  experience 
along  the  way.  They  also  testified  to  the 
immense  need  to  improve  our  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  but  even  so  the 
high  school  degree  was  critical  to  their 
future  needs. 

My  bill  works  to  prevent  any  jobs 
from  becoming  make  work.  The  bill  pro- 
vides incentives  to  include  on-the-job 
training  and  apprenticeship  training  as 
part  of  the  part-time  work  experience, 
and  even  includes  full-time  institutional 
training  in  place  of  such  employment. 

There  are  those  who  on  first  glance 
would  feel  that  providing  a  job  guaran- 
tee to  such  youth  would  be  inordinately 
expensive.    Naturally,    such    a    charge 
would  be  made  if  one  does  not  look  at 
the  facts.  In  1975,  according  to  a  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  analysis,  there 
were  enrolled  in  school  4,551,000  youth 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  19  and  1,230,- 
000  dropouts  in  the  same  age  classifi- 
cation. The  unemployment  rate  of  the 
dropouts  was  the  highest  of  all  youth 
at  29.9  percent;  for  inschool  youth  it  was 
17.1  percent.  Still,  a  very  high  rate  of 
unemployment.   But   while   the   unem- 
ployment rate  is  high,  the  actual  gross 
numbers  of  such  youth  is  not  very  large, 
and,  if  we  include  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged   criteria,    is    even    smaller. 
According  to  the  Census  Bureau's  defini- 
tion of  low  income  in  1973,  not  too  dis- 
similar from  the  current  figure  used  to 
determine  economically  disadvantaged, 
9  percent  of  the  inschool  group  came 
from  low-income  families  but  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  out-of-school  youth 
were  classified  as  low  income.  The  actual 
gross  numbers  of  youth  who  would  be 
eligible  without  any  kind  of  targeting 
into  areas  of  unemployment  is  817.000. 
Adding  in  the  summer  program,  the  en- 
tire cost  of   the   program.   I  estimate, 
would  be  $1.5  billion,  assuming  100  per- 
cent participation.  This  total,  which  does 
not  exceed  the  amoimt  included  in  the 
Budget  Act,  and,  in  fact,  assumes  exist- 
ing  outlays    for    the   current   summer 
youth     employment     program     leaving 
about  $500  million  for  other  programs. 
In  my  view,  this  would  be  a  far  more 
cost-effective  approach  than  any  other 
program  I  have  yet  seen.  If  we  are  to 
affect  youth  imemployment  where  it  is 
the  worst,  namely  in  our  inner  cities, 
and  to  provide  those  youth  most  likely 
to  give  greatest  cost  to  society  if  they 
are  unemployed,  then  the  one  way  we 
can  go  is  to  target  our  resources  to  them. 
A  section  by  section  analysis  of  the 
Youth  Incentive  Act  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analtsis 
The  Youth  Incentive  Act  creates  a  new 
Title  vn  to  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973. 


Purpose 
Section  701  states  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  is  to  guarantee  part-time  employment 
during  the  school  year  and  full-time  employ- 
ment during  the  summer  months  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth,  ages  14-19, 
who  continue  their  secondary  education,  to 
enable  such  youth  to  complete  their  high 
school  education. 

Job  guarantee  program 
Section  702  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter Into  arrangements  with  CETA  prime 
sponsors  to  provide  guaranteed  Jobs  to  eligi- 
ble youth,  and  establishes  procedures  to  in- 
sure adequate  appropriations  for  the  job 
guarantee. 

PART   A — SCHOOL   TEAX 

Description 

Section  703  describes  the  school  year  pro- 
gram, which  consists  of  part-time  employ- 
ment for  eligible  youth. 

These  Jobs  can  either  be  individual  Jobs, 
or  employment  on  projects,  submitted  by 
community  based  organizations  with  a  dem- 
onstrated knowledge  of  youth  needs,  local 
education  agncies,  colleges  and  universities, 
non-profit  service  organizations,  volimtary 
youth  organizations,  unions,  cultural  and 
other  private  non-profit  associations,  local 
and  State  governments  including  the  prime 
sponsor,  and  selected  private  employers. 

Jobs  are  to  last  no  less  than  six  months, 
and  not  more  than  nine,  beginning  no  earlier 
than  September  15  of  each  school  year  and 
ending  no  later  than  June  15,  and  youth 
are  required  to  meet  the  minimum  academic 
and  attendance  requirements  of  the  school 
in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

Conditions  for  assistance 
Section  704  details  the  conditions  which 
prime  sponsors  must  meet  to  receive  assist- 
ance. Prime  sponsors  miist  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  part  of  his 
■ntle  I  CETA  plan  describing  how  it  wUl 
go  about  arranging  for  Jobs  for  eligible  youth, 
the  number  of  such  youth,  and  that  consul- 
tation has  taken  place  with  relevant  local 
agencies.  Including  the  schools,  community 
based  organizations  and  the  schools,  and 
private  corporations. 

The  prime  sponsor  must  assure  that  the 
Job  will  not  replace  existing  Jobs,  that  youth 
will  have  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
of  employment,  including  good  work  habits 
and  punctuality,  and  must  continue  to  meet 
the  school's  attendance  requirements. 

The  Jobs  are  restricted  to  no  more  than 
twenty  hours  a  week,  and  prime  sponsors 
must  assure  that  substitution  of  Federal 
for  local  funds  will  not  occur.  Minimum  wage 
will  be  paid,  except  where  Job-training  Is 
also  included  in  the  Job.  where  the  wage  may 
bo  85%  of  the  minimum,  the  balance  being 
applied  to  the  training.  The  minimum  may 
be  waived  for  youth  14  and  15,  but  in  no 
event  can  it  be  less  than  $1.50. 
Review  of  plans 

Section  705  describes  the  Secretary's  pro- 
cedures in  approving  the  prime  sponsor  plan. 
No  plan  submitted  under  this  title  shall  be 
approved  or  disapproved  on  account  of  any 
failure  of  plans  submitted  under  Title  I 
and  the  same  holds  true  for  the  Title  I  plan. 
In  addition,  prime  sponsors  are  required  to 
notify  the  Secretary  no  later  than  March  1 
of  each  fiscal  year  of  his  Intention  to  operate 
a  youth  incentive  program  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  If  by  September  1  the  prime  spon- 
sor has  not  submitted  an  acceptable  plan 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  make  alternative 
arrangements  to  provide  the  employment 
guarantees. 

Eligible  activities 
Section  706  requires  that  any  employment 
provide  needed  community  services  designed 
to  contribute  the  fiscal,  social  or  economic  or 
cultural  improvement  of  the  commimlty.  In- 
cluded  is   environmental   quality   projects. 
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health  care,  education,  welfare, 
tlon,  community  Improvement 
This  section  also  prohibits  sx.. 
Federal  for  local  fimds  be  It  In 
or  non-profit  private  agency 

Conditions  governing  privat 
employment 
Section  707  states  that  any 
profit  employer  who  hires  an 
during  the  school  year  will  be 
provide  that  same  youth  with 
summer  job  out  of  his  own 
the  same  conditions  as  Is  de... 
Part  B  Summer  Youth  Incentive 
CoTisultation  with  community 
youth  advisory  committ 
Section  708  requires  consultation 
sponsors  with  a  variety  of  comm 
Including    community    based 

and   voluntary  youth   organl 

officials  and  others  and  also  reqiil 
advisory  committee  to  be  estab 
of  the  prime  sponsor  planning 
at  least  four  youth  representative  s 
community  on  the  conmilttee 
Application  to  prime 
Section  709  describes  the 
applicants  In  the  community  to 
the  prime  sponsors  requests  to  1 
youth  for  youth  Incentive  Jobs 
qulrements  are  kept  purposely 
elude  the  requirement  that  the  , 
school,  that  the  work  not  exceec 
per  week,  that  the  youth  Is  not  a 
anyone  hiring  him  or  her,  and 
will   not  displace  any  existing 
addition,  any  prlvate-for-profit  „ 
assure  that  no  member  or  officer 
or  business  will   benefit  either 
Indirectly  from  employment  of 
Determinations  by  prime 
Section  710  requires  the  prime 
give  preference  to  certain 
clflcally,   those   which   Involve   th 
number  of  disadvantaged  youth. 
Involve  youths  In  the  planning,  _ 
tlon  and  evaluation  of  the  propos(  d 
Third,  those  that  are  coordinated 
proprlate  educational  agencies 
those  that  are  generally  of  the  g. , 
fit  to  the  community.  A  special 
given   to   those   applications 
local  education  agencies  or  co_ 
organizations  of  demonstrated  _ 
This  section  also  requires  that 
sponsor  assure  that  appUcants  .^^ 
mum  standards  of  fiscal  accountli  ig 
will  provide  such  assistance  as  Is  : 
to  assure  such  minimum  standard 
Reports 
Section  711  requires  each 

has  been  funded  for  a  youth 

to  submit  a  financial  report  and 
characteristics  report.  Unlike  exist 
programs,  there  are  only  three 
quired:  two  of  which  are  the  L. 
ports  to  be  submitted  on  January 
June  15  of  each  year,  and  the  c 
acterlstlcs  report  to  be  submitted 
of  the  program. 

Program  costs 
The  prime  sponsor  may  utilize 
percent  of  the  funds  allocated 

Istratlve  costs  for  those ^.„j, 

ects  which  are  subcontracted  by  _ 
sponsor.  The  subcontractor  In  tur: 
up  to  12%.  When  the  prime  spon 
to  establish   Its  own  youth  incen 
gram,  the  prime  sponsor  may 
15%.  This  15%  Is  to  be  used  under 
conditions  as  applies  to  the  Publl 
Employment  programs  under 
tlon  712) 
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Section  713  states  that  the  ^. 
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time   employment  with   training   to  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Conditions  for  receipt  of  assistance 
Section  714  requires  the  prime  sponsor  to 
submit  a  plan  no  later  than  April  15  for 
his  summer  program.  This  plan  Is  to  coimt 
as  a  plan  modification  to  his  Title  I  program 
plan. 

Program  procedure 
Section  715  establishes  priority  for  summer 
youth   employment    incentive    programs    to 
those  applicants  who  receive  funds  during 
the  school  year  and  who  desire  to  continue 
their  project   or   employment  through   the 
summer  provided  that  such  employment  be- 
comes full  time    This  section  also  provides 
that  eligible   youth  may  enter  a  full-time 
course  of  Instruction  in  lieu  of  such  employ- 
ment or  in  a  matching  employment-training 
program.  Special  consideration  is  also  to  be 
given  to  those  proposals  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram   submitted    by    disadvantaged    youth 
themselves  under  the  supervision  of  a  quali- 
fied institution,  government  agency  or  pri- 
vate non-profit  organization.  The  section  also 
allows  youth  who  have  received  their  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate  at 
the  completion  of  the  school  year  to  continue 
In  employment  through  the  summer  follow- 
ing their  completion  of  high  school.  In  addi- 
tion, no  employment  In  the  prlvate-for-profit 
sector  Is  allowed  under  the  summer  program, 
although  on-the-job  training  may  be  pro- 
vided for  as  under  Title  I.  Any  employment  or 
projects  are  not  to  begin  before  June  15  and 
will  not  end  later  than  September  15  and 
in  this  program  three  reports  are  again  re- 
quired, two  financial  reports  and  one  client 
characteristics  report.  Project  applicants  are 
required  to  submit  the  summer  program  pro- 
posals no  later  than  May  1  preceding  the 
summer  In  which  the  program  is  to  begin. 
Definitions 
Section  716  defines  various  terms  used  In 
the  act.   The  term   "disadvantaged   youth" 
means  a  youth  between  the  ages  of  14  and  19 
inclusive  who  Is  either  a  member  of  a  family 
which  receives  cash  welfare  payments,  who 
is  a  member  of  a  family  who  has  any  annual 
Income,  in  relation  to  family  size,  which  does 
not  exceed  the  poverty  level,  or  is  a  ward  of 
a   court  of   competent  Jurisdiction  who   Is 
deemed  by  the  appropriate  officers  of  such 
court  to  be  In  need  of  assistance  under  this 
program. 

Income  exclusion 
Section  717  states  any  Income  earned  by 
the  youth  shall  not  be  counted  in  determin- 
ing ellglbUlty  for  other  federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Section  718  authorizes  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  FY  78  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 
CONSIDERATION  AND  REORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OP  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
introduced  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram Consolidation  and  Reorganization 
Act  of  1977,  which  is  similar  to  S.  1094 
introduced  on  March  23  by  the  junior 
senator  from  my  neighboring  State  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Henry  Bell- 

MON. 

This  is  a  block  grant  biU  that  would 
consolidate,  for  State  reorganization  and 
administration,  the  following  current 
Federal  categorical  food  and  nutrition 
programs:    The    food   stamp   program 


provided  for  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964;  such  child  feeding  programs 
provided  for  imder  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  as  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  school  breakfast  program,  the 
child  care  food  program,  the  summer 
food  service  program  for  children,  the 
special  milk  program,  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants and  children — WIC  program — the 
supplemental  food  program,  the  nonfood 
assistance  program— equipment — State 
administrative  expenses,  the  nutritional 
training  and  survey  program,  and  spe- 
cial developmental  projects;  and  the 
commodity  supplement  food  program. 
The  expanded  food  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation program  conducted  by  the  exten- 
sion service  at  land  grant  universities  is 
included  in  S.  1094  but  not  in  mine. 

While  each  of  these  programs  indi- 
vidually serves  a  very  useful  purpose, 
they  are  administered  by  various  agen- 
cies within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration.  The  multiple  eli- 
gibility of  these  programs  provides  built- 
in  disincentives  that  encourage  people 
to  remain  imemployed,  collect  welfare 
payments,  and  rely  on  the  numerous 
Government  feeding  programs  rather 
than  on  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

There  is  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlap.  The  benefits  derived  from  one 
program  are  not  counted  as  benefits  in 
another  program.  Unfortunately,  the 
combined  effect  of  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program— 
APDC — food  stamps  and  medicaid  in 
many  States  is  a  lure  and  a  snare.  In 
high  benefits  States,  benefits  from  these 
three  programs  can  produce  a  tax  equiv- 
alent annual  income  of  $7,000  to  $8,000 
for  a  family  of  four.  These  benefits  are 
not  taxable  and  no  doubt  are  a  strong 
incentive  not  to  work.  It  is  proof  that  we 
are  marching  toward  a  welfare  state. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Nathan,  Senior  Fel- 
low at  Brookings  Institution,  advocated 
an  incremental  approach  to  welfare  re- 
form  in   an    article   published    in    the 
spring  1976  issue  of  Public  Welfare. 
In  the  article,  he  stated : 
PlnaUy,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  a  general 
cash  program  all  benefits  distributed  to  the 
poor  would  not  be  counted  toward  reducing 
the    Income   deficiencies   leading   to   official 
poverty.  Yet  none  of  the  $12  billion  in  food 
and   housing   benefits   are   counted   by   the 
Census  Bureau  In  determining  who  is  poor 
and  by  how  much  they  are  poor.  (In  many 
cases,  of  course,  cost  to  the  government  of 
providing  goods  or  services  Is  a  very  poor 
guide    to   setting   an   Income    value   of   the 
goods  or  services  to  the  beneficiaries.  This  is 
because  often  the  services  could  be  provided 
more  cheaply  In  the  private  market  or  be- 
cause, given  a  choice,  beneficiaries  would  not 
have  spent  the  same  amount  for  the  goods  or 
services.  But  In  most  Instances,  and  espe- 
cially vtrith  respect  to  subsidized  food  and 
housing,  the  value  to  recipients,  Is  signifi- 
cantly above  zero,  which  Is  the  value  the 
Census  Bureau  nov/  Implicitly  assigns.) 

From  the  subcommittee's  perspective,  we 
are  drifting  toward  an  ever  greater  number 
of  programs  with  potentially  disruptive  con- 
sequences. Its  conclusion  was  that  we  need 
fewer,  rather  than  more  noncash  programs. 

Later  on.  Dr.  Nathan  stated  that  cen- 
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sus  data  significantly  overstate  real  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  because  inklnd 
benefits  such  as  medicare,  food,  housing, 
free  school  lunches,  et  cetera,  are  not 
included  in  census  data  on  personal 
income. 

CBO  states  in  its  1977  Food  Stamp 
Budget  Issue  Paper : 

While  the  (food  stamp)  program  was  never 
specifically  designed  to  remove  participating 
households  from  poverty,  the  inclusion  of 
the  food  stamp  bonus  benefit  in  a  house- 
hold's Income  definition  does  move  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  pre-food  stamp  poor  house- 
holds out  of  poverty.  Assuming  that  a  dollar 
In  food  stamps  has  the  same  value  as  cash 
to  the  recipient,  currently  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  4  million  of  the  14.4  million  pre- 
transfer  poor  persons  are  moved  out  of  pov- 
erty as  a  result  of  counting  the  food  stamp 
benefit  in  their  Income. 

CBO  has  estimated  that  in  1975,  57 
percent  of  the  households  receiving  food 
stamps  were  also  receiving  some  other 
form  of  public  assistance,  and  only  19 
percent  went  to  households  classified  as 
working  poor.  Although  it  was  originally 
designed  to  provide  households  "an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet,"  liberalization  of  the  program 
in  recent  years  has  enabled  food  stamp 
recipients  to  spend  43  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  bonus  food  stamps  transferred 
on  nonfood  purchases. 

The  program  has  become  a  virtual 
cancer.  Participation  has  increased  to  al- 
most 18  million  and  at  the  same  time 
the  food  stamp  program  is  such  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  that  currently 
46  percent  of  the  cases  are  in  error  and 
28  percent  of  the  program's  dollars  are 
misspent.  Total  program  costs — includ- 
ing both  State  and  Federal  outlays — in- 
creased from  $272  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  approximately  $5.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  average  monthly  transfer  for  an 
individual  increased  from  slightly  more 
than  $6.60  in  1969  to  approximately 
$23.90  in  1976.  Administrative  costs  went 
from  $22  million— 7.8  percent  of  the  total 
cost — to  nearly  $370  million — 6.2  percent 
of  the  total  cost — over  the  same  period. 

Child  feeding  programs  have  also  bal- 
looned, from  a  cost  of  $497  million  in 
1965  to  $2,471  billion  in  1976.  Including 
the  cost  of  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  the  community  food  and  nutri- 
tion program  and  food  distribution  pro- 
grams, the  1976  Federal  obligations 
amount  to  $8,325  billion,  revealing  more 
than  a  1,000  percent  increase  in  our  Na- 
tion's food  program  expenditiu-es  be- 
tween 1965  and  1976,  and  comprisinsr 
about  two-thirds  of  the  USDA  budget. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  does  not 
view  all  of  these  welfare-related  pro- 
grams together.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  an  attempt  to  do  that.  It  would 
place  the  food  and  nutrition  programs 
administered  by  the  USDA  under  a  cen- 
tral administrative  unit,  except  for  the 
expanded  food  and  nutrition  program 
conducted  by  the  USDA  Extension  Serv- 
ice at  land  grant  universities. 

THE   PLANNING   PERIOD   AND   THE   STATE    PLAN 

Each  State  which  chooses  the  consol- 
idation program  would  be  eligible  for  a 
planning  grant  to  be  used  over  a  2- 
year  period  prior  to  the  actual  program 


consolidation.  During  this  period,  a 
single  State  agency  would  be  designated 
to  perform  the  required  assessments, 
formulate  the  State  plan,  receive  and 
apE>ortion  the  funds,  monitor  the  prog- 
ress of  the  programs,  prepare  general 
guidelines,  and  examine  all  required  re- 
ports and  audits. 

The  State  plan  would  be  initiated  with 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
food  and  nutritional  requirements  of  the 
neediest  people  of  the  State.  It  would 
also  incorporate  the  results  of  a  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  the  need  for  nu- 
trition education  among  the  people  of  the 
State. 

An  open  planning  process  requiring  the 
participation  of  interested  citizens,  local 
organizations,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies would  be  required.  The  State  plan 
would  establish  program  priorities,  and 
would  insure  that  funds  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  State  and  Federal 
funds  so  as  to  avoid  dupUcation  of  effort 
and  to  insure  program  effectiveness. 

The  State  plan  would  contain  pro- 
cedures for,  and  results  of,  the  needs 
assessments;  the  goals  to  be  achieved  by 
the  consolidated  programs;  program  de- 
scriptions; policies  and  procedures  to  be 
followed;  description  of  the  organization 
structure  for  progi-am  administration; 
procedures  for  necessary  monitoring  and 
technical  assistance  with  respect  to 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations 
within  the  State;  audit  requirements; 
procedures  to  eliminate  imnecessary 
papenvork  and  duplication;  methods  for 
insuring  that  local  agencies  develop  and 
implement  program  plans;  an  appeal 
process  for  local  agencies;  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  make  timely  notification 
to  the  State  as  to  whether  or  not  its 
State  plan  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  and  if  it  does  not,  in 
what  respects  it  is  deficient. 

Upon  consolidation.  States  would  not 
be  bound  to  pattern  State  food  and  nu- 
trition programs  after  existing  pro- 
grams. They  would  be  free  to  design  a 
package  of  programs  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  populations  as  revealed  by 
their  assessments. 

LEVEL  OF  FUNDING,  BONUS,  AND  LIMITATION  ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENDITURES 

Upon  consolidation,  the  State  would 
receive  funds  equal  to  the  total  funding 
it  received  under  the  categorical  pro- 
gi-ams  described  above  in  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  par- 
ticipated. In  no  event  would  the  State 
receive  less  than  it  would  have  received 
had  it  remained  under  categorical  pro- 
graming. This  amount  would  be  ad- 
justed annually  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
price  of  food.  Federal  funds  would  be 
required  to  supplement,  not  supplant. 
State  and/or  local  funds. 

Each  State  which  elects  and  qualifies 
for  the  consolidation  would  also  be  eli- 
gible for  an  additional  amount  of  funds 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  consolidated  Fed- 
eral fimds,  providing  the  State  matches 
that  amount  with  an  equal  amount  of 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources — con- 
sidering Federal-State  revene  sharing 
f  imds  to  be  non-Federal. 

No  more  than  lYz  percent  of  the  funds 


made  available  to  a  State  under  this  bill 
could  be  used  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  State  would  not  lose  funds 
if  it  used  less  than  7^  percent  for  ad- 
ministration. 

CONTROLS 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  and 
auditing  safeguards  required  in  the 
State  plan.  States  would  be  required  to 
perform  annual  program  evaluations, 
using  an  evaluation  model  designed  by 
the  State.  No  later  than  the  end  of  the 
fifth  fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  Comptroller  General  would 
evaluate  the  entire  consolidation  experi- 
ence and  make  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  sees  fit. 

To  insure  implementation  of  programs 
for  conformity  with  the  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  undertake 
such  monitoring  efforts  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. States  would  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  monitoring  visits.  Where  non- 
compliance is  found,  the  Federal  repre- 
sentatives would  recommend  the  appro- 
priate corrections  to  the  State  agency. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  pro- 
vide advice,  counsel,  and  technical  as- 
sistance upon  request. 

Thereafter,  in  case  of  continued  non- 
compliance, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  reduce  the  amount  otherwise  pay- 
able to  the  State  by  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  7^2  percent.  Continued  noncom- 
pliance would  subject  States  to  a  possi- 
ble injunction  and  termination. 

Funds  under  this  act  would  be  subject 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
title  rx  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  and  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973. 

There  would  be  a  provision  for  the 
participation  of  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren, and  criminal  penalties  for  individ- 
ual fraud. 

FEDERAL    ADMINISTBATION 

During  the  4-year  phase-in  period  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  dual  track  of 
regular  categorical  and  consolidated  pro- 
graming, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  establish  a  separate,  identifiable  ad- 
ministrative unit  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  drawing  from  personnel 
of  the  categorical  programs.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  phase-in  period,  the  ad- 
ministrative imits  of  the  old  categorical 
programs  will  be  terminated,  and  the  new 
administrative  unit  will  have  sole  ad- 
ministrative authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  main  rea- 
sons for  enacting  this  legislation.  First, 
with  the  replacement  of  categorical  pro- 
gram proliferation  with  this  one  con- 
solidated program,  we  as  legislators  are 
giving  States  the  ability  to  best  meet 
the  needs  of  their  own  constituency.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  legislate  social 
programs  at  the  Federal  level  because 
needs  vary  not  only  from  State  to  State, 
but  also  from  locality  to  locality.  Yet 
with  this  consolidated  approach  advo- 
cated by  Senator  Bellmon  and  myself. 
States  would  still  receive  the  same  level 
of  Federal  funding  they  cuirently  re- 
ceive. We  are  not  changing  the  philos- 
ophy that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  welfare;  in- 
deed, it  does.  Rather,  recognizing  that 
States  are  much  more  aware  of  constitu- 
ent needs  in  this  area  than  the  Federal 
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Government  could  ever  hope  to  be,  we 
are  simply  designating  States  is  the  dis- 
tributor of  benefits. 

Second,  such  a  consolidation  approach 
would  not  only  enhance  the  guallty  of 
the  benefits  to  the  recipients  bi  it  it  would 
also  be  a  most  cost  effective  )rocedure. 
By  October  1,  198!?.  the  huge,  complex 
administrative  morass  of  Feleral  bu- 
reaucracy would  be  greatly  rec  uced,  and 


what   administrative   system 


lished  in  the  States  would  be  c  ;ntrallzed 
In  one  focal  point.  Therefore,  many  of 
the  program  dollars  currently  spent  for 
administration  would  be  elimii  lated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  Senator  B  atMON,  I 
am  convinced  that  neither  the  executive 
nor  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment here  in  Washington  ar?  able  to 
write  programs  that  fit  every  c<  mmunity 
In  this  country.  We  believe  tha  ;  the  best 
route  for  reforming  our  Pedera  food  and 
nutritional  programs  is  to  give  he  States 
greater  flexibility  through  t  lis  block 
grant  process.  States  are  better  able  to 
tailor  their  own  needs. 

There  Is  a  rising  tide  of  c(ncem  in 
Kansas  and  across  the  Nation  egarding 
the  abuses  within  the  food  and  nutrition 
programs  and  the  need  to  pro  ride  ade- 
quate assistance  to  the  truly  needy.  I 
trust  and  hope  that  we  will  respond  to 
this  concern  and  enact  comp -ehenslve 
and  meaningful  reform  such  i  s  I  have 
Introduced. 
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have  followed  for  years,  and  it  is  the  fair- 
est measure  for  all  parties  concerned. 
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LEGISLATION  RELATED  TO  PRESI- 
DENT CARTER'S  DISCHARi  3E  PRO- 
GRAM 


th; 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man    from    Arkansas     <Mt 
scHMinr) ,  is  recognized  for  5  .. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr 
last  week  I  introduced  legisla 
would  deny  automatic  veterans 
to  those  individuals  with  other 
orable  discharges  who  will  „„ 
discharges  ungraded  imder  the 
standards  of  the  Carter  i 

special  discharge  review „_ 

program  was  announced  in  all 
tlculars  today,  and  I  find  it  nee 
reintroduce  my  bill  to  conform 
different  terminology  used  In 
announcement. 

The  substance  of  the  bill 

not  changed.  It  is  an  eminently 
of  legislation  designed  to  allow 
Carter  to  elevate  Vietnam-era  o. 
according  to  his  new  standard, 
the  same  time  to  preclude  thos 
ards  from  applying  for  the  p 
determining  veterans'  benefits 
pose  is  not  spite,  but  equity, 
only  so  many  apples  In  the  Ve„ 
ministration  barrel,  and  those 
met  present  standards  for  ... 
are  the  ones  who  deserve  them.  _ 
Justice  In  requiring  the  taxpayer^ 
coimtry  to  dig  Into  their  pockets 
to  pay  out  veterans'  benefits  to  t 
either  could  not  or  would  not 
the  type  of  service  that  woult 
them  to  benefits. 

There  Is  nothing  In  my  bill 
denv  recipients  of  Carter- 
charges   from   applying   under 
standards.  This  is  the  process 
than-honorable     discharge 
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RICHARD  SPRAGUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  30,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Assassinations  voted  11  to  1  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  Richard 
Sprague,  our  chief  coimsel.  This  action 
was  taken  with  great  reluctance  on  my 
part,  and  I  am  sure  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  this  committee. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Dick  resigned  his  post 
with  the  same  honor  and  integrity  as  he 
accepted  it.  I  believe  he  took  the  job  be- 
cause he  felt  as  I  do  that  the  pursuit  of 
the  truth  Is  more  important  to  history 
and  this  country  than  an  individual's 
career  or  personal  remuneration.  Dick 
left  his  lucrative  law  practice  to  take  a 
position  which  offered  less  money  and 
more  work. 

Why  was  Dick  Sprague  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  head  this  perilous  but  rath- 
er uniquely  historic  investigation?  He 
was  chosen  because  former  chairman, 
Tom  Downing,  sought  him  out  as  a  man 
with  a  reputation  for  hardnosed  Inves- 
tigating and  years  of  experience  to  prove 
his  competence.  Having  accepted  the  job, 
Dick  set  out  to  methodically  conduct  two 
definitive  Investigations  simultaneously. 
He  went  to  work,  hiring  a  staff  of  more 
than  70  people.  To  many,  this  size  staff 
seemed  excessive.  However,  this  was  part 
of  his  game  plan  to  provide  this  commit- 
tee with  the  necessary  resources  to  con- 
duct a  major  congressional  inquiry. 

He  established  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship with  all  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  we  at  all  times  had  com- 
plete confidence  and  trust  in  him.  At  the 
risk  of  eulogizing  a  man  hardly  dead 
and  whose  career  is  well-founded,  let  me 
personally  say  I  found  Dick  Sprague  to 
be  a  man  of  imcompromislng  strength 
and  purpose.  He  wanted  just  one  thing 
for  this  committee — the  truth.  I  trust  we 
will  reach  that  goal,  and  I  regret  he  will 
not  be  here  to  share  it  with  us. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  DESERVES  SUP- 
PORT IN  HIS  FIRST  MAJOR  EN- 
COUNTER WITH  THE  SOVIETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Carter  deserves  the  support  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  In  what  was 
and  is  his  first  major  encounter  with 
the  Soviets  at  last  week's  SALT  negotiat- 
ing sessions  in  Moscow. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  had  expressed 
some  concern  before  last  week  over  both 
the  presumed  content  of  the  American 
proposals.  I  had  specifically  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  Incorporating  throw- 
weight  comparisons  and  a  number  of  new 
Soviet  warfare  systems  in  any  new  agree- 
ment. I  was.  therefore,  very  encouraged 
to  read   the  specifics  surroimdlng   the 


American  proposals,  disclosed  after  the 
negotiations  by  top  American  oflBcIals. 

We  should  be  not  only  encouraged  by 
the  President's  steadfast  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  interlocking  that  with 
other  commitments  made  by  this  country 
in  the  foreign  policy  and  defense  areas, 
but  we  should  also  be  impressed  with  the 
President's  resolve  to  proceed  with  major 
new  U.S.  weapon  systems  If  the  Soviets 
fail  to  deal  with  us  in  good  faith  at  the 
next  round  of  arms  scheduled  for  May  in 
Geneva. 

It  is  very  important  we  imderstand 
what  the  Soviets'  motives  may  be  here. 
There  was  a  thorough  discussion  of  those 
motives,  and  our  reactions  to  them,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  in  that 
paper's  lead  editorial,  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  a  formidable  performance  but  oiir  own 
eyes  are  dry.  The  charge  of  Inconsistency  Is 
simply  unfounded.  Mr.  Carter  offered  the 
Russians  essentlaUy  the  last  Ford  proposal,  a 
relatively  modest  measure  that  they  had  re- 
jected before  and  that  they  rejected  again 
last  week.  As  an  alternative,  he  offered  a 
much  bolder  proposal  for  genuine  reductions 
of  offensive  strategic  arms. 

There  Is  a  more  plausible  explanation  of 
Soviet  policy.  It  Is  this.  Mr.  Carter  posed  the 
Russians  some  tough  choices.  They  chose 
not  to  respond.  One  can  think  of  various  ex- 
planations. Including  the  hope  that  by  hang- 
ing tough  they  could  coax  out  a  sweeter 
offer  without  making  any  concessions  of 
their  own.  Another  possibility  is  that  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  Illness  may  have  induced  in  the 
Soviet  political  system  an  Inability  to  take 
large  and  important  decisions — something 
similar  to  the  condition  that  afflicted  the 
American  political  system  at  the  height  of 
Richard  Nixon's  Watergate  lmmoblll2atlon. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  American 
tactics  were  flawless.  Quite  the  contrary.  As 
we  suggested  earlier,  Mr.  Carter  may  well 
have  laid  on  the  human  rights  line  too 
thick.  Though  the  Russians  had  adequate 
forewarning,  the  scope  of  the  proposals  Mr. 
Vance  brought  to  Moscow  probably  did 
startle  them.  Certainly  there  were  no 
grounds  for  expecting  quick  Soviet  approval. 
But  these  are  hardly  the  determinants  of 
Soviet  policy  In  an  area  so  crucial  as  strategic 
arms.  To  confuse  the  expressions  of  a  Soviet 
manner  with  a  failure  of  American  sub- 
stance is  unjustified.  Analytically  It  Is  ques- 
tionable and  politically  it  Is  needlessly 
damaging  to  assert  that  American  "miscal- 
culation" was  somehow  the  engine  of  a  great 
diplomatic  debacle. 

Portimately,  the  situation  is  not  irredeem- 
able. The  essence  of  the  American  position — 
to  trade  limits  on  the  American  weapons 
that  Moscow  most  fears  for  limits  on  the 
Soviet  weapons  that  Washington  most  fears 
In  order  to  hold  a  strategic  balance — remains 
sound.  The  details  of  it  as  presented  in 
Moscow  are  hardly  cast  In  concrete.  The  Rus- 
sians may  need  a  while  to  decide  to  look 
closely  at  it.  The  United  States  should  use 
the  interval  to  regain  its  Internal  balance 
and  to  contemplate  the  tactics  best  suited 
to  gain  a  fair  hearing  for  an  approach  that 
is,  we  believe,  firmly  in  the  mutual  Soviet- 
American  Interest. 

It  was  clear  to  me  from  that  editorial 
and  the  contrasting  column  across  the 
page  by  Joseph  Kraft  that  the  President 
has  staked  out  a  position  which  reflects 
a  deeper  understanding  of  Soviet  power, 
motives,  and  maneuvers  than  those  of 
either  Secretary  of  State  Vance  or  Presi- 
dent Assistant  Brzezinskl.  I  think  they 
would  have  gone  with  a  softer  line.  The 
President  has  been  shown,  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Soviets,  to  have  been  right  in 
his  calculation  that  the  Soviets  really 
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may  not  want  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment which  reduces  the  quantity  and 
danger  of  nuclear  arms  In  a  real  way. 
At  this  point  in  this  afternoon's 
proceedings,  I  wish  to  include  a  very 
fine  article  on  last  week's  negotiations 
from  this  week's  Issue  of  Human  Events. 
It  follows : 

Carter  Deserves  Support  in  First  Major 
Soviet  Encounter 
President  Carter's  execution  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  has  come  in  for  some  severe  criticism 
from  these  quarters,  but  we  think  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  some  solid  praise  for  the  way 
he  has  faced  up  to  his  first  major  Soviet 
challenge.  He  has  not  groveUed.  He  has  not 
shivered  In  his  shoes.  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
he  has — at  least  in  the  area  of  arms  negotia- 
tions— shown  more  initiative  and  more  nerve 
than  President  Ford  or  Henry  Kissinger  ever 
thought  of  showing.  Oxir  initial  impression 
of  last  week's  developments  is  that,  while 
the  Soviets  may  be  "testing"  the  President, 
as  many  people  believe,  the  President  is  also 
telling  the  Soviets  he  does  not  Intend  to  be 
trifled  with. 

In  seeking  an  arms  agreement  with  the 
Soviets,  the  President,  for  Instance,  has  made 
it  quite  clear  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
bullied  into  sUence  when  it  comes  to  human 
rights  Issues  within  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
Soviet  party  secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev 
barked  that  our  raising  of  the  issue  wovUd 
prove  an  obstacle  to  negotiations,  and  some 
handwrlngers  cautioned  the  President  to 
lower  his  voice.  Carter,  according  to  Jody 
Powell,  tartly  commented:  "Some  people  are 
concerned  every  time  Brezhnev  sneezes." 

When  the  Soviets  last  week  firmly  rejected 
both  of  the  disarmament  proposals  Secretary 
of  State  Cyrus  Vance  offered  to  put  before 
the  Russians  for  discussion,  the  President  re- 
fused to  panic  on  his  human  rights  stand. 

In  the  first  place,  he  told  reporters,  he  had 
no  shred  of  evidence  that  the  Soviets  re- 
jected his  proposals  because  of  his  position 
on  the  subject,  though  he  acknowledged  that 
he  couldn't  "certify  that  there  Is  no  linkage 
In  the  Soviets'  minds."  The  President  was 
then  asked:  "Mr.  Carter,  If  necessary  to 
achieve  any  progress,  are  you  willing  to  mod- 
ify your  human  rights  statements?" 

The  President's  response,  in  our  view,  dis- 
closed spunk.  Instead  of  skirting  the  issue 
or  offering  some  mushy  response,  he  stressed : 
"No  ...  I  will  not  modify  my  statements.  My 
human  rights  statements  are  compatible 
with  the  consciousness  of  this  country.  I 
think  that  there  has  been  repeated  recogni- 
tion in  international  law  that  verbal  state- 
ments or  any  sort  of  public  expression  of  a 
nation's  beliefs  Is  not  an  Intrusion  in  other 
nations'  affairs." 

The  Soviets,  he  went  on,  "have,  in  effect, 
ratified  the  rights  of  human  beings  when 
they  adopted  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  Helsinki  Agreement,  which  wUl  be  as- 
sessed at  Belgrade  later  on  this  year,  also 
includes  references  to  human  rights  them- 
selves. So  I  don't  intend  to  modify  my  posi- 
tion." 

Kissinger  and  Ford  wouldn't  say  "boo"  to 
Brezhnev,  and  most  Americans  recall  with 
shame  how  this  duo,  ever  so  sensitive  to 
Soviet  feelings,  coldly  snubbed  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  when  he  was  here  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  But  Carter  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  say  boo.  It's  downright  refreshing. 
Indeed,  it's  the  way  most  Americans  expect 
a  U.S.  President  to  respond.  But  the  Carter 
response  Is  more  than  Just  "style."  What  the 
Soviets  fear  Carter  Is  saying — and  we  hope 
their  fears  are  fully  Justified — Is  that  he  will 
not  be  pushed  around.  And  that's  substance. 
The  Soviets  piously  insist  we  are  Inter- 
fering in  their  Internal  affairs,  but  thl<5  Is  an 
extreme  form  of  chutzpah.  For  the  Soviets 
have  been  grossly  wading  into  every  nation's 
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Internal  affairs  since  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
power  In  Russia,  and  normally  their  ■intru- 
sion" includes  armies,  terrorists,  subversion 
and  spies.  Just  last  week,  the  Soviet  Presi- 
dent, Nikolai  Podgorhy,  was  touring  Africa, 
setting  the  stage  to  put  the  continent  ablaze 
with  wars  of  national  liberation  against  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa. 

Carter's  talk  about  human  rights,  then, 
helps  to  restore  a  bit  of  symmetry  to  the 
equation.  WhUe  he  Is  not  "interfering  in  a 
legal  way  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  is  saying 
to  its  leaders  that  he  Is  willing  to  Invade 
their  troubled  turf  with  verbal  encourage- 
ment to  the  dissidents — a  major  source  of 
concern  for  the  Soviet  leaders.  Well,  if  the 
Soviets  persist  in  attempting  to  system- 
atically export  aggression,  what  In  the  v/orld 
is  wrong  with  the  President  trying  to  fight 
back? 

But  we  were  not  only  encouraged  by  the 
President's  steadfast  commitment  to  press 
ahead  on  human  rights,  even  in  the  face  of 
stiff  Soviet  objections  and  a  turndown  of  his 
disarmament  offerings.  We  were  also  some- 
what Impressed  by  the  thrust — if  not  all  the 
detaUs — of  his  rejected  proposals,  and  his 
calm  threat  to  go  ahead  with  major  new 
weapons  systems  if  the  Soviets  fall  to  deal 
with  us  in  good  faith  at  the  next  round  of 
arms  talks  scheduled  for  May  in  Geneva. 

The  one  proposal  of  the  President's  would 
have  ratified  the  1974  Vladivostok  accords 
permitting  each  side  to  have  2,400  Intercon- 
tinental nuclear  delivery  systems,  but  it 
would  have  permitted  the  U.S.  to  continue 
developing  its  cruise  missile  program  and  the 
USSR  to  develop  its  Backfire  bomber. 

The  Soviets  rejected  this.  It  is  believed, 
because  they  want  to  do  all  they  can  to  stop 
our  development  of  the  cruise  missile. 

The  second  proposal,  the  one  warmly  em- 
braced by  Carter,  would  have  forced  the  So- 
viets to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  SALT — that 
is,  it  was  designed  to  substantially  reduce 
their  existing  nuclear  throwwelght  advan- 
tage, in  exchange  for  our  foregoing  a  number 
of  advanced  strategic  weapons  and  placing 
constraints  upon  the  cruise  missile. 

Gen.  Daniel  Graham,  the  former  head  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and  consid- 
ered cne  of  the  beakiest  hawks  around,  told 
Human  Events  that  this  proposal  was  far 
better  than  anything  that  Kissinger  and  Ford 
had  to  offer  the  Soviets,  even  though  it  would 
still  have  left  the  Soviets  with  some  impor- 
tant advantages. 

But  the  Soviets  were  clearly  disenchanted 
with  Carter's  whole  approach,  said  Graham, 
because  they  perceive  his  entire  strategy  as 
trying  "to  disentangle  the  U.S.  from  the  one- 
sided SALT  agreements"  we  have  repeatedly 
accepted. 

We  are  unable  to  know,  of  course,  If  the 
President  plans  to  "hang  tough."  as  he  has 
promised,  and  wait  out  the  Soviets,  or  wheth- 
er he  will  rush  In  with  new  concessions  to 
ensure  that  there  Is  a  new  SALT  agreement 
by  October  when  the  SALT  I  agreement  is 
scheduled  to  expire.  But,  for  the  moment,  we 
are  happy  with  our  new  President. 


WINNERS     ANNOUNCED     IN    "KEEP 
CHICAGO  CLEAN"  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  wirmers  in  the  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  Mayor  Bilandic's  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Cleaner  Chicago,  myself,  and 
niinois  State  Representative  William  J. 
Laurino. 

The  essay  contest,  in  conjunction  with 
a  program  called  "Pitch  In  for  Chicago," 


is  part  of  a  nationwide  antilitter  project 
which  invites  ail  Americans  to  join  in  the 
important  task  of  ridding  our  country 
of  litter,  and  I  am  delighted  to  contribute 
$25  savings  bonds  to  five  of  the  winners, 
along  with  Representative  Laurino,  who 
will  contribute  savings  bonds  to  the  other 
five.  The  10  runners-up  will  receive  a  city 
01  Chicago  citation  presented  by  Mayor 
Michael  A.  Bilandic. 

The  pupils  in  grades  5  through  8  from 
10  schools  in  the  39th  Ward  area  of  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  were 
asked  by  their  principals  and  teachers  to 
write  an  essay  entitled  "How  I  Can  Help 
Keep  Our  Community  Clean  and  Beau- 
tiful." The  teachers  selected  the  best  en- 
try from  their  room  and  the  best  of  those 
were  then  judged  by  the  principals  and 
their  staff,  who  selected  the  top  two  en- 
tries for  their  schools. 

In  order  for  our  democracy  to  remain 
strong  and  viable,  it  is  necessary  for  all 
our  citizens  to  participate.  A  program 
such  as  this  helps  to  prepare  our  young- 
sters to  assume  their  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  democratic  society  such 
as  ours  for  they  are  not  only  future  citi- 
zens but  future  ofiiceholders. 

On  Wednesday,  April  13,  Representa- 
tive Laurino  and  I  will  present  each  first 
place  winner  with  a  $25  U.S.  savings 
bond,  and  each  runner-up  with  a  special 
citation  of  recognition,  and  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  to  them  my 
heartiest  congratulations  and  warmest 
good  wishes  for  their  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  announce  the 
winners  in  the  "Keep  Chicago  Clean" 
essay  contest:  Tammy  Latham,  4244 
North  Pulaski  Road,  of  Belding  School, 
Agenor  E.  Osuch,  principal;  Annie  Kots- 
charjan,  4951  North  St.  Louis  Avenue,  of 
Von  Steuben  School,  William  Schertler. 
principal;  Mike  Pitts,  5039  North  Kim- 
berly  Avenue,  of  St.  Edwards  School,  Sis- 
ter Mary  Brian,  principal;  Lisa  Morton, 
6239  North  Lenox  Avenue,  of  Queen  of  All 
Saints  School,  Sister  Reglna  Crowley, 
principal;  Trisa  Ignacio,  4429  North 
Whipple  Street,  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
School,  Joseph  LoCashIo,  principal; 
Ursula  Wojcik,  3517  West  Carmen  Ave- 
nue, of  Volta  School,  Crescentia  M. 
LeDonne,  principal;  Valerie  Bazaros. 
4945  North  Kedvale  Avenue,  of  Palmer 
School,  Theodore  W.  Wallschlaeger, 
principal;  David  Searle,  4300  North 
Monticello  Avenue,  of  Haugan  School, 
Ursula  Blitzner,  principal;  Karen  Chien, 
6203  North  Hiawatha  Avenue,  of  Sau- 
ganash  School,  Charles  Stanley,  prin- 
cipal; and  Helen  Skoubis,  6200  North 
Monticello  Avenue,  of  Solomon  School. 
Elizabeth  La  Palermo,  principal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  proud  to 
announce  the  runners-up  in  the  contest: 
Florence  Erickson,  4917  North  Lawndale 
Avenue;  Ronald  Bugar,  5130  North 
Kolmar  Avenue;  Sheila  Learn,  4401 
North  Hamlin  Avenue;  Mary  Shultz,  6218 
North  Keystone  Avenue,  Robert  Kazel, 
6131  North  Harding  Avenue;  Joann 
RItro,  4028  West  Cullom  Avenue;  Aima- 
belle  Sinense,  4916  North  Albany  Ave- 
nue; -nm  Neja,  4427  North  Kenneth 
Avenue:  Barbara  Ann  Jenkinson,  4021 
West  Rosemont  Avenue;  and  Rose  Ann 
Blair,  3322  West  Wilson  Avenue. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  J  ticlude  In 
the  Record  copies  of  the  winning 
essays : 

"Keep  Cricaco  Clean"  Essay  CJdntest 
Win  NESS 

TAMMT  LATHAU 

There  are  many  things  that  coujd 
to  help  keep  our  commxinlty  clean 
this  chore  calls  for  the  help  of  ai: 
some.  If  some  people  don't  do 
will  make  the  task  more  difficult 
certain  things  that  I,  myself,  mus 
as:  always  remember  not  to  llttei 
trash  that  might  be  lying  on  the 
and  remind  others  of  their 
If  I  were  to  do  these  things,  I  am 
this  would  help  our  community 
could  also  remember  these  thlngt 
their  part  In  cleaning  up  ova  comi  tiunlty, 
would  soon  become  a  more  beautlfijl 
which  to  live. 


their 
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ANNIE   KOTSCHARJAN 

I  can  keep  my  community  clean  And  beau- 
tiful by  putting  litter  in  the  right  place  and 
by  encouraging  people  to  do  the  same.  I'd 
try  to  organize  a  club  that  woulcJ  get  kids 
who  care  and  are  willing  to  hel]  i  clean  a 
park,  pick  up  litter  in  the  street,  i  ,nd  make 
posters  that  would  say  'Keep  Yoi  r  Neigh 
borhood  Clean'. 

When  spring  comes.  1  can  get 
the  neighborhood  or  anyone  to  chlj 
cents   which   would  help   buy  treei 
shrubs,    bushes,   and   flowers.   Thei  i 
who  wanted  to  use  a  little  miisje 
could  help  plant  seeds  and  put  in 

I  would  then  take  my  friends  to 
luted  river.  We  would  try  to  pick 
things  that  were  making  the  river 
like  rusted  cans,  and  pieces  of  pader. 

However,  clean  communities  are  not  Just 
spring  and  s\mimer  happenings,  but  a  winter 
project  also.  I  like  to  shovel  snow  to  make 
it  easier  for  a  person  to  walk.  This  could  be 
done  by  my  friends  and  I  If  someon<  was  un- 
able to  shovel.  I  think  cooper atlc  a  is  the 
key  to  a  clean  and  beautiful  neigh  borhood. 

MIKE   PITTS 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  live  in  the  cleanest 
city  in  the  world?  How  can  we  keen  Chicago 
clean?"  we  ask  oiu^elves.  Let's  pre:  snd  Chi- 
cago Is  a  big  house  and  we  are  i  family. 
Every  member  has  a  chore  so  let  js  make 
a  list  of  chores  to  keep  o\ir  house,  [Chicago, 
clean.  Here  are  a  few : 

We  throw  away  a  lot  of  useful  Items  in 
the  garbage  can  which  can  be  recyc  led  such 
as  bottles,  old  newspapers,  and  ca^s. 

Vacuimilng  Is  one  of  the  chores 
which  Is  like  raking  leaves  and  sw 
streets.  In  your  home  you  don't 
reason,  so  do  not  build  unnecessary 
your  hovise  you  do  not  throw  av/ay 
so  do  not  waste  our  natural  resoiu-ces 
and  oU.  Our  sink  and  bathroom 
cleaned   regularly   to  prevent 
buildup.   We  must  not  throw 
garbage  In  the  water  to  keep  the 
from  clogging  and  looking  filthy. 

As  you  can  see  there  are  various 
keep  Chicago  clean;  but  only  if  we 
In  to  make  our  home  clean. 

LISA  MORTON 

I  live  In  one  of  the  nicest „_ 

In  Chicago.  There  used  to  be  a  lot 
neighborhoods  in  Chicago,  but " 
people  did  not  care,  their  neighborh{)ods 
came  garbage-ridden  and  run  dow: 
people    saw    what   was   happening 
neighborhoods,  they  moved  out  and 
hind  a  slum  area  because  It  was  IncoL 
to  help  clean  up.  We  would  not  wan 
happen  to  our  neighborhood  and  tjere 
many  ways  to  prevent  it. 

One  of  the  things  we  should  do  is  to  start 
with  our  own  property.  If  you  see  s  can  or 
paper  on  your  lawn,  pick  It  up.  Kee  >  every- 
thing in  good  repair.  Maintain  tl  e  little 
things  around  your  house  so  they  dofc't  turn 
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Into  big  repair  Jobs.  After  that,  look  at  your 
own  community  and  neighborhood  and  see 
what  can  be  done.  Organize  gfroups  to  go 
around  picking  up  Junk  and  garbage.  If 
your  group  finds  a  lot  of  trash  you  can  sort 
It  out  and  see  what  could  be  recycled.  Then, 
some  of  the  trash  could  be  put  to  a  good  use. 
If  you're  walking  by  yourself  and  you  see 
cans  or  paper  on  the  street  pick  It  up.  Don't 
Just  let  it  lay  there. 

We  should  also  try  to  keep  our  school  and 
shopping  area  clean  Just  as  we  keep  our  own 
property  clean.  When  we  go  shopping  at  the 
stores,  we  shoiild  not  throw  candy  wrappers 
on  the  sidewalks,  streets,  empty  lots,  etc.,  but 
in  the  garbage  cans  that  are  provided  for 
that  use.  When  we  are  playing  at  the  play- 
ground we  should  not  damage  the  equipment 
put  there  for  ovu-  enjoyment.  We  should  not 
deface  buildings  by  writing  on  them.  We 
should  encourage  the  stores  in  our  neighbor- 
hood to  stay  by  shopping  at  them.  Other- 
wise, business  will  start  to  decrease  and  va- 
cant stores  Invite  careless  attitudes  and 
sometimes  vandalism. 

There  Is  also  forest  preserve  land  in  our 
community  which  has  been  set  aside  for  our 
summer  and  winter  enjoyment.  It's  always 
disappointing  to  see  some  of  the  property 
destruction  in  these  areas.  For  example,  peo- 
ple should  not  destroy  picnic  tables,  tip  over 
garbage  cans,  or  fail  to  clean  up  their  camp- 
ing ground.  People  should  not  pollute  the 
river  by  throwing  waste  materials  Into  the 
water. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  we  can  keep 
our  neighborhoods  clean  and  beautiful.  If 
people  in  every  neighborhood  would  do  their 
share  and  help  each  other,  the  city's  many 
neighborhoods  would  once  again  be  pleasant 
places  to  live.  That's  why  we  have  the  slogan 
"Pitch  In  For  Chicago." 

TBISA    IGNACIO 

The  first  thing  I  could  do  to  keep  my 
neighborhood  clean  Is  to  be  a  good  example 
in  my  commvmlty  by  not  throwing  trash  on 
the  streets  but  Instead  picking  up  those  I 
see  and  putting  them  tn  their  place. 

Next  I  can  gather  my  friends  and  go  to 
different  parks  plcktag  up  scraps  people  left 
on  the  grass  and  bike  paths. 

I  can  also  teach  kids  in  my  neighborhood 
whom  I  babysit  to  throw  garbage  in  Its  place 
and  nowhere  else.  If  they  don't  throw  the 
trash  in  a  wastebasket,  I'd  tell  them  not  to 
throw  candy,  gum  wrappers,  paper  or  any 
over  and  over  again  until  they  learn. 

I  can  paint  posters  with  words  that  can 
catch  people's  eyes  and  convince  them  not 
to  litter.  I  can  also  repaint  old  posters  and 
make  them  brighter  than  they  were  before. 

Another  way  to  keep  my  neighborhood 
clean  is  to  speak  to  the  kids  in  my  class 
who  live  in  my  neighborhood.  I'd  tell  them 
that  if  we  wanted  our  neighborhood  to  be 
clean  and  unpolluted  we  would  have  to  pitch 
In  and  work  together  In  order  to  do  a  good 
Job.  And  when  other  people  from  different 
communities  see  how  clean  our  neighbor- 
hood Is,  they  would  work  to  make  their  com- 
munity cleaner,  too.  And  soon  all  of  Chicago 
would  be  clean. 

URSULA    WOJCIK 

Some  of  the  things  that  I  can  do  to  help 
keep  our  Albany  Park  Community  clean  and 
beautiful  are  (1)  make  sure  that  1  don't 
throw  candy,  gum  wrappers,  paper  or  any 
other  kind  of  litter  on  our  streets  and  side- 
walks. (2)  get  my  friends  to  Join  me  In  doing 
our  part  to  keep  our  beautiful  Gompers  Park 
free  of  litter  and  a  pleasant  place  in  our 
neighborhood.  (3)  get  all  the  children  to 
work  at  keeping  the  river  free  of  pollution. 

Last  summer  I  organized  a  club  called  the 
K.O.N.C.  Club.  (Keep  our  Neighborhood 
Clean)  Our  club  members  went  around  the 
neighborhood  picking  up  paper,  cans,  etc. 
Some  members  mowed  lawns  for  neighbor- 
hood people.  Then  in  the  fall  many  of  us 
raked  lawns  for  people.  I  plan  to  do  the  same 


thing   this    year.   Keeping   our    community 
clean  and  beautiful  Is  an  all-year  around  Job. 

VALERIE  BAZAROS 

Pollution  Is  a  problem,  but  we  can  wipe 
It  out  if  we  try.  This  contest  was  to  find  out 
what  the  children  want  to  do  about  pollu- 
tion. 

My  solution  is  simple;  a  contest.  Palmer 
could,  in  April,  or  May  have  a  contest  to  clean 
up  the  neighborhood.  Each  room  In  the 
school  will  participate.  The  teachers  will 
have  a  specific  area  to  clean  up.  There  will 
also  be  a  time  limit  of  about  thirty  minutes. 
The  room  that  collects  the  most  garbage 
wins.  The  garbage  would  be  weighed  In 
pounds  or  ounces.  The  winning  room  would 
get  a  certificate  or  trophy. 

If  this  works  for  our  neighborhood,  imag- 
ine what  It  might  do  for  the  city! 

DAVID    SEARLE 

You  can  pitch  in  to  keep  Chicago  clean  by 
making  sure  your  own  property  is  free  of 
litter.  You  should  always  make  sure  the  lids 
are  on  the  cans  in  the  alley  to  help  keep  the 
wind  and  stray  dogs  and  cats  and  even  kids 
from  throwing  trash  around. 

To  help  keep  the  streets  and  rest  of  your 
neighborhood  clean,  everyone  should  throw 
his  empty  cans,  candy  wrappers,  and  other 
garbage  into  the  cans  provided  by  the  city. 
When  there  are  no  such  baskets  on  the  cor- 
ners, you  should  keep  the  litter  in  your 
pocket  or  bag  until  you  come  to  a  trash  can. 
If  you  walk  your  dog,  you  should  bring  a 
shovel  to  remove  the  waste. 

Finally,  you  can  organize  others  in  the 
block  to  help  clean  up  any  vacant  lot  or 
eye  sore.  It's  up  to  everyone  to  make  Chicago 
beautiful.  It's  everyone's  duty  to  pitch  in 
and  keep  Chicago  clean. 

KAREN    CHIEN 

Sauganash  Is  one  of  the  finest  residential 
areas  In  Chicago.  Because  of  this,  people 
should  be  proud  of  it  and  keep  up  their 
neighborhood  as  best  as  possible. 

To  keep  Sauganash  looking  clean  and 
beautifvd  we  should  learn  to  pick  up  after 
ovtrselves  and  try  to  remember  to  keep  every- 
thing looking  clean  and  neat.  Wildlife  shotQd 
be  encouraged  so  people  can  be  closer  to 
nature.  Trees  and  other  plants  should  be 
planted  to  beautify  the  neighborhoods.  We 
should  also  organize  volunteer  groups  that 
would  be  assigned  to  keep  different  sections 
of  the  community  clean.  Houses  should  be 
kept  in  good  condition  and  lawns  should  be 
well  taken  care  of.  Above  all,  we  should  all 
stop  polluting  the  air  for  what  we  dont 
see  now  may  kill  us  later. 

No  one  person  could  do  this  all  so  each 
and  every  resident  of  Sauganash  should  help 
Improve  our  growing  community. 

HELEN    SKOUBIS 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  commu- 
nities in  our  big  city.  They  all  start  out  to 
be  clean  and  beautiful.  Some  are  kept  up  and 
stay  that  way,  others  are  not  that  clean 
any  more. 

When  I  visit  one  of  those  communities  and 
I  return  to  mine,  then  is  when  I  notice  the 
Wg  difference.  Then  I  remember  the  words 
of  my  parents  and  teachers:  "Don't  throw 
that  down."  "Pick  it  up."  "Put  it  in  the  waste 
basket."  "Keep  off  the  grass."  I'm  proud  to 
live  in  a  good  and  clean  community.  Here 
are  some  ways  that  I  can  help  to  keep  it 
clean  and  beautlftil. 

1)  I  will  not  Utter. 

2)  I  will  help  keep  my  yard  clean  and 
tidy,  also  my  part  of  the  alley  and  sidewalk. 

3)  1  wUl  remind  my  father  when  it  la 
time  to  trim  the  bushes,  rake  the  leaves  and 
mow  the  lawn. 

4)  My  Job  after  a  picnic  will  be  to  clean 
up  or  see  if  there  Is  any  litter  left. 

5)  I  will  tell  all  my  friends  to  do  the 
same. 

If  everyone  could  do  Just  their  small  part 
In  their  commimlty,  this  coiild  lead  to  the 
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next  and  the  one  after  that  and  so  on  until 
the  whole  community  will  be  "America  the 
Beautiful." 


IP  SECTION  504  WERE  FULLY  IM- 
PLEMENTED THE  HANDICAPPED 
WOULD  BE  SET  FREE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon  to- 
day, along  with  my  colleagues,  Chris 
DoDD,  and  Pat  Schroeder,  and  Clarence 
Mitchell  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People — 
NAACP — I  attended  a  press  conference 
called  by  the  American  Coalition  of  Citi- 
zens with  Disabilities,  Inc.  We  were  there 
to  support  36  million  disabled  American 
citizens  in  their  demand  that  Secretary 
of  HEW  Joseph  A.  Calif ano  issue  regula- 
tions implementing  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  as  required  by 
the  Congress.  These  regulations  are  long 
overdue  and  should  have  been  signed  and 
issued  in  the  prior  administration. 

It  would  be  an  abomination  if  Presi- 
dent Carter's  new  administration  failed 
to  forthwith  carry  out  the  law  of  this 
country  as  well  as  his  own  pledges  to  the 
handicapped. 

Listening  to  Dr.  Frank  Bowe  read  his 
statement,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  append- 
ing, brought  me  close  to  tears— not  out  of 
pity,  because  the  leaders  of  the  handi- 
capped and  the  handicapped  themselves 
do  not  ask  for  pity,  but  out  of  an  enor- 
mous feeling  of  admiration  for  the  cour- 
age of  these  people  in  overcoming  handi- 
caps: They  are  simply  demanding  the 
right  to  participate  as  equals  for  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  They  want  no  special  considera- 
tion in  employment,  but  simply  the  right 
to  apply  and  not  be  rejected  on  the  basis 
of  their  handicap,  when  the  handicap  is 
not  job  related. 

It  is  outrageous  that  we  have  permitted 
this  situation  to  go  on  for  so  many  years, 
abusing  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  way 
and  losing  their  productivity  and  genius. 
The  handicapped  across  the  country  are 
at  this  .very  moment  demonstrating  in 
front  of  HEW  buildings,  urging  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  sign  the  necessary 
regulations  implementing  section  504. 
We  here  in  the  Congress  must  take  every 
step  necessary  to  assure  that  these  reg- 
ulations are  signed,  by  speaking  out,  by 
considering  additional  legislation,  by 
holding  oversight  hearings,  and  by  tele- 
phoning Secretary  Califano. 

I  telephoned  Secretary  Califano  this 
afternoon,  to  urge  that  he  do  only  that 
which  is  decent  and  what  is  required  by 
the  law  itself.  Regrettably,  when  I  called, 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  was  not  in,  but  I 
left  word  with  his  oflBce  and  with  the 
General  Counsel  of  HEW.  asking  that  my 
inquiry  be  answered  promptly. 

I  subsequently  received  a  return  call 
from  Klenn  Kamber,  project  manager  of 
the  504  Work  Group  who  advised  me 
that  the  Secretary  had  told  demon- 
strators picketing  HEW  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  he  would  sign  the  regulations 
no  later  than  early  May,  but  that  he  was 
not  committed  to  them  in  their  exact 
current  form.  I  regret  the  delay  on  his 
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part  and  even  more  his  lack  of  commit- 
ment t6  signing  the  regulations  in  their 
current  form.  I  urge  everyone  interested 
in  redressing  the  legitimate  grievances  of 
the  handicapped  to  write  to  Secretary 
Joseph  Califano  requesting  his  immedi- 
ate signature  to  the  regulations  as  is. 

I  urge  every  Member  in  this  Chamber 
to  read  the  appended  statement  of  Dr. 
Bowe.  If  it  does  not  move  you  to  action, 
I  ask  you  to  examine  your  conscience. 

In  the  course  of  the  press  conference. 
Dr.  Bowe  recited  from  memory  the  text 
of  section  504,  to  wit: 

No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States  .  .  .  shall,  solely 
by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  .  .  . 

It  was  as  though  he  were  reciting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
Magna  Carta.  And  in  fact  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is.  If  section  504  were  fully  im- 
plemented, the  handicapped  would  be  set 
free. 

I  am  appending  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Frank  Bowe: 

Statement  of  ACCD  Director  Bowe 
Despite  the  passing  of  the  April  4  deadline. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Joseph  A.  Califano  has  not  Issued  regulations 
Implementing  Section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  the  civil  rights  act  for  this 
nation's  36  million  disabled  citizens.  He  did 
not  promise  strong  language  protecting  the 
long-violated  rights  of  disabled  people.  He 
did  not  pledge  enforcement  that  would  honor 
President  Carter's  campaign  promise  to  "vig- 
orously seek  out  and  redress  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped."  The  Secretary  has 
failed  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  equal  rights 
In  education,  employment,  health  and  social 
services  the  Congress  made  three  and  one- 
half  years  ago.  Equally  of  concern  to  us,  the 
present  course  of  action  of  the  Secretary  and 
his  staff  to  seriously  weaken  draft  regula- 
tions prepared  after  the  most  extensive  and 
Intensive  period  of  preparation  any  Federal 
agency  has  undertaken  In  recent  memory  de- 
fies the  promises  of  the  President,  the  express 
desires  of  the  Congress,  and  the  repeated 
urging  of  disabled  Americans  themselves. 

The  disabled  people  of  this  country  must 
now  call  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  Pres- 
ident Jimmy  Carter  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  Is  to  the  President,  who  has  taken 
world-wide  and  unprecedented  action  on  hu- 
man rights;  to  the  Congress  which  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  strong,  bipartisan 
support  for  prompt  and  vigorous  implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  of  a  law  it  enacted 
by  the  largest  override  of  a  Presidential  veto 
ever  recorded  up  to  that  time;  and  to  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  supported 
civil  rights  for  disabled  people  through  let- 
ters, telegrams,  phone  calls,  and  visits  with 
their  representatives  In  government  that  we 
now  turn. 

We  believe  Mr.  Califano  must  listen  to  dis- 
abled citizers.  to  the  President,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  concerned  Americans.  He  must 
now  develop  strong  regulations  and  an  effec- 
tive enforcement  program  to  end  the  blatant 
and  systematic  denial  of  equal  opportunity 
for  people  who  have  abilities  which  must  be 
developed  If  this  country  Is  to  achieve  Its 
goal  of  equality  for  all  citizens.  He  must  real- 
ize that  his  delay  and  his  present  attempts 
to  build  loopholes,  waivers,  and  exemptions 
Into  the  regulations  excuses  rather  than  pro- 
hibits discrimination.  Each  day  his  Inaction 
falls  to  protect  one  million  disabled  children 
and  youth  who  are  out  of  school  altogether 
and  four  million  who  receive  Inadequate  and 
inappropriate  services  from  school  districts 


receiving  Federal  funds,  six  mUllon  disabled 
people  who  cannot  use  public  transportation 
or  take  advantage  of  other  essential  health 
and  social  services  funded  with  billions  of 
Federal  dollars,  uncounted  mlUlons  of  dis- 
abled adults  fully  qualified  for  employment 
who  are  denied  equality  of  opportunity  by 
employers  receiving  Federal  support,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  disabled  people  who 
are  pa.id  only  half  the  minimum  wage  by 
workshop  employers  subsidized  with  Federal 
money,  and  tens  'of  millions  of  Americans 
seeking  to  re-enter  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety after  200  years  of  exclusion. 

I  believe  disabled  people  must  make  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
public  aware  of  the  tragic  consequences  of 
further  delay,  of  the  inclusion  of  waivers 
and  loopholes  such  as  those  now  being 
built  Into  the  regulations,  and  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  vigorous  enforcement  program. 
Today,  at  1:00  P.M.  and  simultaneously  In 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver. 
New  York,  PhUadelphla,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle  thousands  of  disabled  Americans 
whose  rights  are  being  Jeopardized  will  come 
to  HEW  offices  to  call  for  their  rights.  They 
wUl  tell  their  own  stories — of  discrimination 
In  employment,  of  denial  of  education,  of 
falliu-e  to  receive  needed  health  services,  of 
Inaccessibility  of  buildings  and  transporta- 
tion systems  built  with  Federal  funds.  They 
will  be  Joining  the  long  ime  of  civU  rights 
protesters  who  have  found  dramatic  action 
necessary  to  obtain  equal  treatment  in  this 
country.  I  have  learned  that  many  disabled 
Individuals  are  now  determined  to  go  to 
HEW  and  to  stay  there  until  adequate  regu- 
lations are  signed  and  an  enforcement  pro- 
gram begun. 

Disabled  people  are  first-class  citizens  in 
this  country  and  expect  to  be  treated  that 
way.  Meaningless  policy  statements  will  not 
be  accepted.  Waivers,  exemptions,  and  loop- 
holes will  not  be  accepted.  Continued  de- 
lays will  not  be  accepted.  Lack  of  enforce- 
ment will  not  be  accepted.  Disabled  people 
seek  prompt,  strong,  and  vigorous  Imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  their  rights 
and  will  settle  for  nothing  less.  The  time  has 
long  since  come  but  positive  action  Is  still 
possible.  Thoxisands  of  disabled  Americans 
Join  me  today  in  calling  upon  the  President 
to  alter  Secretarj'  Callfano's  present  course 
of  action  and  to  ensure  full  protection  of 
the  clvU  rights  of  America's  36  million  dis- 
abled citizens. 

Disabled  people  in  this  country  have 
waited  200  years  for  their  most  elementary 
human  and  civil  rights.  They  are  determined 
to  continue  their  action  for  as  long  as  it 
may  take  until  they  are  protected  from  un- 
just discrimination.  If  the  President  does 
not  respond  now,  we  wUl  carry  our  cause  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals  in  May. 

To  paraphrase  a  recent  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  disabled  people  do  not  Intend  to 
lose. 


COMMONSENSE  APPROACH  NEEDED 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  MATTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commonsense  approach  to  problems  has 
always  been  an  American  trademark.  As 
a  nation,  and  as  individual  citizens,  we 
have  tackled  tasks  that  seemed  insur- 
mountable to  others  and  solved  them. 
The  key  has  always  been  informed,  con- 
cerned commonsense. 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  seemed  to 
have  lost  our  national  reliance  on  com- 
monsense, and  instead  approached  many 
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problems  with  our  emotions 
environmental  protection  is  a 
ample  of  where  we  have  allowed 
tions  to  rule  our  heads. 

No  one  wants  to  see  this 
beautiful  land  wantonly 
as  no  one  wants  to  further 
ready  endangered  animals 
Americans  as  a  whole  have  s 
tachment  to  this  land  and 
it  preserved  and  protected 
Americans.    We   have   becomt 
aware  of  our  responsibility 
ture;  and  we  will  continue  to 
responsibility. 

But  as  a  nation  we  are  als< 
We  know  that  we  need  dams 
power  and  irrigation.  We  need 
navigable  rivers  and  ports  for 
tation.  We  need  coal,  oil,  and 
for  energy.  We  need  to  cut 
homes  and  wood  products. 

The   Washington  Post 
titled,  "The  Lousewort  and 
points  out  that  "in  almost  all 
200  cases  where  endangered 
some  projects  have  seemed  to 
means  of  coexistence  has  been 
these  cases,  we  have  used  our 
commonsense — to  find  the 
tion.  And  in  each  case  man 
have  been  able  to  live  in 
gether. 

The     same     commonsense 
should  now  be  applied  to  the 
lion  dollar  public  works 
have  become  entangled  and 
cause  of  snail  darters, 
clams,  and  an  assortment  of 
and  faima.  This  was  not  the 
Congress  in  passing  the  laws 
applied  to  the  projects,  nor 
intent  of  the  multitude  of 
who  supported  passage  of  the 
time  to  display  some  of  the 
sense  and  rational  judgment 
been  our  hallmark  in  the  past. 

The  full  text  of  the  Post 
lows  my  remarks: 
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The   furbish   lousewort   may 
plant.  If  you  like  scraggly 
the  snail  darter  may  be  more 
the  average  three-Inch  fish.  But 
Is  awry  when  a  clump  of 
the  tJpper  St.  John  River  can  louse 
nlng  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam 
federal  court,  to  save  the  snail  c_ 
the  nearly-complete  Telllco  Dam 
the  Little  Tennessee  River. 

Misty-eyed  environmentalists  are 
to  see  such  obscure  btts  of  nature 
over  huge  public  works.  They  are 
to  regard  the  endangered  species 
weapon  of  last  resort  against  pn 
they  oppose  on  broader  grounds, 
pragmatic  dam-flghters  recognize 
that  many  more  snail-darter  type 
or  more  lousewort  Jokes  can  en  _ 
law  itself.  Already  some  members 
gress  are  grumbling  that  when  they 
the  act,  they  had  In  mind  good  ca 
as  saving  bald  eagles  and  keeping 
clal  foragers  from  ripping  off 
the  West.  They  didn't  mean  to 
matlc  priority  to  a  whole 
distinguished  flora  and  fauna  with 
existences  and  funny  names. 

What  Congress  should  bear  in 
considers  changes  in  the  l:.w  is 
most  all  of  perhaps  200  cases  whers 
gered  species  and  some  project 
to  coUide,  a  means  of  coexistence 
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found.  Often  all  that's  required  is  some  care 
and  redesign.  Down  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  after 
a  great  brouhaha,  the  last  habitat  of  the 
Mississippi  sandhill  crane  may  be  preserved 
by  rerouting  Interstate  10.  In  California  sev- 
eral types  of  butterflies  may  be  saved  by 
setting  aside  some  small  preserves,  includ- 
ing parts  of  an  oil  refinery,  Los  Angeles  air- 
port and  an  Army  rifle  range.  Some  species, 
too,  are  more  adaptable  than  you  might 
think.  One  rare  butterfly  is  hanging  on 
amid  the  television  towers  of  Twin  Peaks 
in  San  Francisco,  while  some  endangered 
birds  are  reported  to  be  thriving  along  vari- 
ous freeway  shoulders  and  medians. 

The  Telllco  case  Is  the  first  In  which  a 
choice  seems  to  be  unavoidable.  Supporters 
of  the  project  want  Congress  to  exempt  it 
from  the  law.  Some  opponents  welcome  hear- 
ings as  one  more  chance  to  advance  all  of 
their  arguments  against  finishing  the  dam. 
By  taking  that  tack  they  are  acknowledging 
that,  in  the  rare  instance  in  which  accom- 
modations cannot  be  worked  out,  a  project 
should  not  be  canceled  just  because  of  one 
endangered  fish  or  flower.  We  have  not 
reached  a  conclusion  about  the  TeUico  dam 
on  Its  merits.  But  we  do  think  the  decision 
should  not  be  dictated  by  the  snail  darter 
alone.  The  same  applies  to  the  lousewort  and 
the  studies  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
that  are  now  under  way. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TAX  CREDIT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Le  Fante) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  again  introducing  legislation  I  orig- 
inally submitted  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  95th  Congress.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  for  certain  educational 
expenses.  Legislation  of  this  nature  is 
not  new  to  the  Congress,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  decree  of  action  has  not 
matched  the  immediacy  of  the  problem. 

The  measiu-e  I,  and  25  of  my  col- 
leagues, are  proposing  will  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  postsecondtu-y  education  ex- 
penses. The  credit  can  be  subtracted  di- 
rectly from  the  amount  of  taxes  owed 
for  expenses  paid  by  an  individual  for 
himself,  his  spouse,  or  any  dependents. 
The  amoimt  of  the  credit  will  total  $100 
in  1978,  $200  in  1979,  and  $300  in  1980 
and  thereafter. 

The  credit  will  cover  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies  needed  for  courses 
at  an  eligible  institution.  Room  and 
Board  are  not  included,  and  an  individ- 
ual must  be  a  full-time  student  attend- 
ing a  postsecondary  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  legislation  was 
introduced  last  year  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  William  Roth  of  Delaware, 
and  twice  it  was  approved  by  the  full 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  tax  re- 
form bill.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  make  a  commitment  to 
bring  the  tax  credit  to  a  vote  before  the 
second  Senate  vote,  bui  unfortimately  a 
heavy  legislative  schedule  prevented  a 
House  vote  before  vhe  94th  Congress 
adjourned. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  a  college  edu- 
cation has  been  spiralling  upward.  Ac- 
cording to  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  total  expenses  for  resident 
students  at  4-year  public  Institutions 
went  up  8  percent  from  1975-76  to  1976- 
77,  and  6  percent  in  private  institutions 


during  the  same  period.  This  legislation 
makes  no  distinction  between  enrollment 
in  public  and  private  schools. 

The  result  of  these  price  increases — 
which  by  no  means  is  a  recent  trend, 
only  a  recent  example — has  grossly  af- 
fected attendance  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities among  students  of  middle-in- 
come families. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  in  1976,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  said  that 
student  enrollment  from  families  earn- 
ing between  $5,000  and  $15,000  went 
down  14  percent  from  1971  to  1974  In 
institutions  of  higher  education.  At  the 
same  time,  among  families  earning  over 
$20,000,  student  enrollment  was  up  10 
percent,  and  enrollment  from  low-in- 
come families  remained  fairly  stable.  A 
major  reason  for  this  Is  that  too  often, 
middle-income  families  cannot  afford  to 
personally  pay  their  children's  college 
expenses,  and  are  not  poor  enough  to 
qualify  for  assistance. 

The  questions  are  then  raised :  Are  we 
not  responsible  for  the  future  of  these 
and  all  citizens?  Should  not  everyone  be 
entitled  to  a  sound  education? 

The  knowledge  attained  in  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  vocational  schools  is 
the  major  factor  in  our  Nation's  strength. 
Let  us  not  allow  the  backbone  of  our 
country  be  weakened  because  of  the 
weight  of  financial  burden. 


WE  SHOULD  VOTE  ON  PAY  RAISES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  on  all  future  pay 
increases  for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  Amendments  of 
1977,  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress yesterday,  included  the  Senate 
amendment  requiring  roUcall  votes  on 
all  pay  increases  recommended  by  the 
Quadrennial  Commission.  I  think  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but.it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Members  o'f  Con- 
gress can  receive  pay  raises  through  two 
completely  different  procedures.  The 
first  method,  which  caused  such  con- 
fitemation  in  February,  is  by  recom- 
mendation of  the  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion. As  every  Member  knows,  there  was 
no  vote  on  the  February  raise,  and  the 
public — rightfully,  in  my  opinion — was 
outraged.  I  would  have  voted  against 
this  raise.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we 
should  have  been  allowed  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  second  method  was  established  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  which  included 
those  affected  by  the  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission proposals  under  cost-of-living 
increases  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Pay  Agent.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment which  we  accepted  today  would 
require  a  vote  on  raises  recommended 
by  the  Commission,  but  not  by  the  Pay 
Agent.  Surely  these  cost-of-living  in- 
creases should  also  require  a  vote  of 
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the  Representatives  and  Senators  receiv- 
ing them. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  defer  all  increases  until  the  Con- 
gress following  the  one  In  which  they 
are  proposed  or  approved.  Since  House 
Members  serve  terms  of  2  years,  and  a 
Congress  coincides  with  those  2-year 
terms,  those  of  us  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  never  actually  be 
voting  on  increases  for  ourselves,  but 
for  those  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
elected  for  the  following  Congress.  Such 
a  chance.  I  think,  is  the  least  v;e  can  do. 

Obviously  I  am  concerned  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  actually  vote 
themselves  an  increase  under  the  pres- 
ent methods.  I  am  even  more  disturbed, 
however,  that  Increases  can  go  into  ef- 
fect even  without  the  benefit  of  a  vote. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  of  my  bill  to  require  a  recorded 
vote  on  all  pay  increases  affecting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Our  citizens  have  a 
right  to  know  how  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives stand  on  such  a  controversial 
Issue. 


THE  PIPE  DREAM  OP  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
some  statements  made  by  an  engineer 
concerning  our  energy  dilemma.  For  that 
purpose,  I  am  asking  that  his  statements, 
which  were  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
the  February  24  Wasliington  Star,  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  engineer,  Dr.  John  McKetta,  spe- 
cializes in  the  energy  field  and  has  served 
as  an  adviser  to  the  Government  many 
times  in  dealing  with  energy  problems. 
You  will  see  his  points  are  very  clear:  We 
cannot,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  gain 
energy  independence  and  we  must  de- 
velop every  practical  source  to  stave  off 
catastrophic  consequences.  I  cannot  help 
but  comment  that  it  appears  our  official 
actions  all  seem  to  ignore  his  advice — 
for  example,  conservation  is  being  touted 
as  the  complete  solution,  utilities  are  cut- 
ting back  on  plans  to  build  more  coal  and 
nuclear  plants,  drilling  for  additional  oil 
is  being  held  up,  et  cetera.  We  must  start 
taking  actions  which  will  add  to  our  en- 
ergy supplies  from  our  own  domestic 
sources. 

In  my  statement  of  February  23,  1977, 
printed  on  page  5095  of  the  February 
23  Record,  I  point  out  the  confusion 
which  is  being  injected  in  the  planning 
of  electrical  utilities  by  the  many  state- 
ments being  made  by  Government  offi- 
cials that  we  can  take  care  of  all  of  our 
problems  by  conservation.  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  misconception  is  removed 
in  the  energy  plan  the  administration 
has  scheduled  to  release  In  April. 

The  interview  of  Dr.  John  McKetta 
from  the  February  24, 1977,  Star  follows: 
He  Endokses  Using  Evert  Enekgy  Form 
Dr.  John  J.  McKetta,  a  University  of  Texas 
professor  of  chemical  engineering,  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Interior  Department's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  and  on  a 
variety  of  other  energy  panels.  He  was  In- 


terviewed by  Washington  Star  Staff  Writer 
Stephen  M.  Aug. 

Question:  Where  would  you  say  we  are  to- 
day in  terms  of  energy  Independence? 

McKetta.  We  are  at  the  jwint  of  no  retvim. 
There's  no  way  in  our  lifetime  and  our  chil- 
dren's lifetime  that  there's  anything  we 
could  do  in  the  United  States  to  have  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

Q.  So  the  old  idea  of  energy  Independence 
by  1980  . . . 

A.  It's  out.  It's  a  pipe  dream.  It's  a  shuck. 
Q.  Why  couldn't  we  be  energy  Independ- 
ent by,  say,  the  turn  of  the  century? 

A.  First  of  all,  in  order  to  continue  a  posi- 
tive gross  national  product  would  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  have  an  increase  of 
energy  of  approximately  2  or  3  percent  a 
year.  And  this  will  continue  between  now 
and  the  year  2000.  From  the  supply  stand- 
point there  is  nothing  you  can  do  today 
that  would  bring  you  more  energy  by  the 
next  seven  or  eight  years.  You  can't  open 
enough  coal  mines  or  Increase  the  trans- 
portation and  so  forth  in  the  next  five  or 
seven  or  eight  years.  In  the  United  States  it 
takes  about  10  or  11  years  to  build  a  nu- 
clear plant.  You've  got  to  find  four  more 
Alaskas.  You've  got  to  find  four  more 
Texases.  You've  got  to  triple  the  amount  of 
coal,  you've  got  to  build  a  new  reactor  each 
week — a  new  nuclear  reactor — starting  to- 
day. You've  got  to  get  approximately  a  mU- 
llon  to  2  million  barrels  of  oU  from  shale  by 
the  year  2000.  All  these  things  together  you've 
got  to  do  in  order  to  have  self-sufficiency  by 
the  year  2000  or  2010. 

Q.  Would  you  put  more  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping coal  mines  or  building  nuclear 
plants  or  perhaps  solar  energy  which  takes 
no  fuel  to  run? 

A.  Right  now  I'd  put  effort  in  every  direc- 
tion. First  of  all  I  would  start  a  very  strong 
program  into  tripling  the  amount  of  coal  in 
the  next  15  years.  This  evening  I  would  start 
opening  up  trying  to  have  as  many  nuclear 
plants  started  as  we  could  get.  I  would  try 
to  encourage  people  to  find  more  oil  and  gas 
opening  up  the  outer  continental  shelf  and 
free  the  people  from  the  shackles.  Right  now 
as  you  know  the  new  outer  continental  shelf 
bill  is  going  to  hold  back  the  producing  com- 
panies up  until  1987  before  you  really  de- 
velop the  fields.  This  is  really  senseless.  It 
sounds  like  Soviet  Russia  is  making  the  rules 
for  us  rather  than  our  own  people.  I  would 
remove  those  shackles  and  go  out  In  the 
outer  continental  shelf  and  start  bringing 
in  oil  next  year.  It  can  be  done.  The  reason 
I  say  oil  and  gas  is  because  the  present  de- 
pendence is  about  80  percent  on  oil  and  gas. 
If  you  and  I  increase  this  only  10  percent 
that  helps  us  as  much  as  doubling  the 
amount  of  coal.  But  we've  got  to  do  all  this 
at  one  time. 

Q.  The  c<>al  Industry  advertises  that  there's 
enough  coal  to  last  500  years.  If  more  of  our 
energy  demand  was  to  come  for  coal  how  long 
would  the  coal  last? 

A.  If  coal  were  to  supply  all  the  energy 
that  oil  and  gas  is  supplying  today  it  would 
only  last  100  years.  But  on  the  other  hand 
you  have  vast  amounts  of  shale  as  well  as 
shale  oil  and  coal  and  lignite.  What  we're 
looking  for  Is  by  the  year  2010  we  will  be 
receiving  possibly  8  to  10  percent  of  our 
energy  from  solar  and  maybe  by  2020  this 
may  increase  to  25  percent.  By  the  year  2030 
we  will  be  In  the  fusion  energy  era  where  we 
will  be  making  energy  from  duterlum  In  the 
sea  water.  These  are  inexhaustible  sources. 
You  and  I  want  to  do  something  over  the 
next  30  years.  In  the  meantime  we've  got  to 
be  frugal.  We're  going  to  have  to  make  many 
sacrifices  and  we  ought  to  have  voluntary 
sacrifices  right  now  to  try  not  only  to  con- 
serve but  to  do  without  the  Ixixiwioiis  use  of 
energies. 

Q.  Would  you  just  go  ahead  and  buUd  nu- 
clear plants  and  not  worry  about  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  waste  products? 


A.  Well,  there  are  two  things  we  want  to 
look  at.  First,  the  nuclear  reactive  waste  is 
dangerous.  Radiation  is  dangerous.  But  re- 
member gasoline  is  extremely  dangeroxis.  You 
and  I  keep  it  in  our  cars  every  night;  10,  15 
or  20  gallons  in  our  car  each  night  of  this 
highly  dangerous  gasoline.  AutomobUe  driv- 
ing U  dangerous.  So  there  are  dangers  in 
every  area.  But  reasonable  people  will  take 
moderate  risks  if  the  benefits  are  great,  or 
they'll  take  small  risks  if  the  benefits  are 
moderate  or  they  won't  take  any  risks  if  the 
benefits  are  small.  Fortunately  there  have 
been  no  accidents  in  the  nuclear  field.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  in  any  nuclear  reactor, 
power  reactor  faculty,  no  over-radiation  cases! 
and  remember  we've  been  in  business  for  over 
20  years.  So  from  the  standpoint  of  acci- 
dents I  think  that  we've  learned  how  to 
handle  plants  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Is  one  way  to  encourage  frugality  to 
simply  make  energy  so  expensive  that  people 
can  no  longer  afford  to  use  it? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  you  should  inten- 
tionally make  energy  more  expensive.  I  think 
that  what  happens  Is  that  you  have  to  en- 
courage people  to  go  out  and  look  for  ener- 
gies. And  one  way  that  you  are  going  to  en- 
courage them  is  by  making  sure  that  they 
get  a  good  return  on  their  investment.  And 
if  they  don't,  then  they  aren't  going  to  look 
You  understand  that  In  1954  we  had  as  high 
as  38,000  Independent  drillers  for  oU  and  gas 
In  1974  we  had  less  than  3,800.  The  people 
left  the  business  because  the  risks  were  too 
great  for  the  return  of  their  money.  Now  we're 
back  up  to  about  10.000  people  in  the  busi- 
ness. And  the  risks  are  still  great.  But  the  re- 
turn is  a  little  better.  And  a  lot  of  It  on  the 
basis  that  we  do  have  Intrastate  gas  whose 
price  is  maybe  as  high  as  $1.75  or  $2. 


THE  OFFICIAL  FLOW  TO  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  over  the  years  about  the 
"revolving  door"  problem  of  officials  of 
Government  leaving  their  public  posi- 
tions and  going  to  work  in  Industries  af- 
fected by  the  Government  agencies  for 
which  they  formerly  worked.  All  too  fre- 
quently a  member  of  a  regulatorj-  agency 
turns  to  the  regulated  Industry  for  his 
next  employment.  Examples  are  legion. 
The  "revolving  door"  also  admits  the 
same  people  back  into  Government,  too, 
so  that  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  person 
spends  a  few  years  regulating  from  the 
Government  side,  then  goes  to  an  indus- 
try that  does  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment or  is  regulated  by  it,  and  then 
again  returns  to  industry.  And  so  on. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
April  3  there  was  an  excellent  article  on 
the  "revolving  door"  problem,  written 
by  Thomas  Goldwasser.  Not  only  does 
his  article  recount  some  eggregious  tales 
of  confiict  of  interest  from  movement 
back  and  forth  between  industry  and 
Government,  but  also  spells  out  legal  ac- 
tion which  could  prevent  it.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The    Official   Flow   to    Private    Inditstry 
(By  Thomas  Goldwasser) 

President  Carter's  guidelines  on  confiict  of 
interest  have  been  heralded  as  the  first  step 
in  restoring  trust  in  our  public  officials.  At 
least  the  President  and  his  advisers,  who 
wrote  the  new  code,  have  promised  as  much. 
However,  scrutiny  of  what  has  been  offered 
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confirms   the   cliche  that   the 
change,  the  more  they  stay 

From  the  early  days  of  his 
his  first  fireside  chat,  Mr. 
put  a  stop  to  the  pernicious  ' 
flow  of  high  officials  between 
ment  and  Industry.  This  practlcf 
extant    long   before   Dwlght   D. 
warned  of  the  cozlness  of  the 
dustrlal  complex,  allows  the 
Ing  Government  decision  maker  i 
large  contracts  for  industry  ont 
join  forces  with  these  same 
next.  This  has  always  gone  on 
ton  with  Impunity. 

The  Carter  Administration's 
tlons    apparently    have    not 
with  meaningful  remedies, 
to  what  Is  already  on  the  book 
years  Sections  207  and  208  of  Tl 
United   States  Code  have  been 
statutory    provisions    governing 
interest.  Section  208  specifically 
Government    official    from 
employment  with  a  private  firm 
financial  Interest  In  any  mattei 
Government  in  which  he 
sonally  and  substantially." 
Section  207  permanently 
Government  officials  from  actln ; 
in  a  governmental  proceeding  cor 
matter  in  which  they  were 
Government   service.   Furthermote 
year  these  officials  are  prohiblte( 
sonal    appearances    before    a 
agency    concerning    a    matter 
"under   their   official   responsibil 
their  final  year  of  employment 
ernment.    Violation    of    these 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than 

With  all  their  fanfare,  the 
tlons  offer  only  a  single 
year  stricture  on  post-GovernmeJit 
ment.  Hardly  enough  to  regain 
fldence.  Robert  LIpshutz.  White 
sel.  concedes  that  "the  laws  on 
properly  enforced,  might  reach 
lem  areas." 

Stringent  enforcement  of  the 
now    Blends,    would    suffice 
sounding  promises  from  previou  i 
tratlons.   action   always   lagged 
Let's  look  at  some  examples. 

Title   18  was  In  effect  but 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  the  first  Secretary 
portatlon,  from  accepting  the 
the    Illinois    Central    Railroad 
months    after    his    department 
825.2   million   grant   to  the 
Suburban  Mass  Transit  District 
muter  railroad  cars  to  be  leased 
nols    Central.    Mr.    Boyd's 
transportation,  especially  with 
in  fae  industry,  really  paid  off. 
On  Dec.  28.  1968,  less  than  a 
Mr.  Boyd  was  to  leave  office,  the 
tral  grant  was  announced.  Late 
Mr.  Boyd's  acceptance  of  the 
dency  was  made  public. 
Brooks,  Democrat  of  Texas, 
vestlgatlon.  Supposedly  carried  oui 
aegis  of  Mr.  Boyd's  successor  as 
Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe. 
was    actually   directed    by   Under 
John  E.  Robson.  a  holdover  fron 
era.  In  effect,  Mr.  Boyd  was 
and  declared  not  guilty  by  blmsel ' 

Mr.  Boyd's  defense  was  that 
sulated  himself  from  knowledge 
the  Illinois  Central  grant.  Howev4r, 
from  Mr.  Robson  to  Mr.  Boyd  of  0 
unequivocally   showed    that   Mr. 
kept  abreast  of  negotiations  aboui 
with  the  Illinois  Central's  chief 
fleer.  William  B.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Mr.  Boyd  that  the  chances  for 
good. 

Mr.  Boyd  became  president  of 
on  April  I,  1969.  The  following  day 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Robson  and 
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holdovers  In  the  Transportation  Department, 
exonerated  Mr.  Boyd  In  a  brief  press  release. 
Last  month  Mr.  Boyd  took  up  new  duties 
as  a  special  representative  named  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  Mr.  Boyd  heads  the  negotiating 
team  for  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to 
arrive  at  a  new  air  services  agreement  with 
Britain.  And  Mr.  Robson  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Hamer  H.  Budge,  while  chairman  of  the 
Sec\irlties  and  Exchange  Commission,  nego- 
tiated directly  with  the  Investors  Group  of 
Companies,  the  Minneapolis  mutual  fund 
giant,  to  become  Its  president.  At  the  same 
time — with  Title  18  on  the  books — the  com- 
pany had  significant  business  pending  before 
the  S.E.C.  So  did  Investors  Diversified  Serv- 
ices, the  world's  largest  mutual  fund  com- 
plex, which  manages  the  Investors  Group  and 
is  Inextricably  connected  with  It. 

Again   there   was   an   uproar.   The   Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  subcom- 
mittee on  securities  held  hearings  at  the  end 
of  July   1969,   Immediately  after  it   became 
known  that  Mr.  Budge  had  received,  and  was 
seriously  considering,  a  second,  more  appeal- 
ing  Investors    Group   presidency   offer.   The 
original  negotiations  took  place  in  May,  just 
three  months  after  Mr.  Budge,  a  commis- 
sioner, had  been  elevated  to  S.E.C.  chairman. 
Although  two  Democratic  Senators — Wil- 
liam Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  and  Harrison  A. 
Williams    Jr.    of    New    Jersey — scolded    Mr. 
Budge,  no  sanctions  resulted.  In  January  1971 
Mr.    Budge    assumed    the    company's    presi- 
dency, a  post  he  still  holds.  Now  he  can  con- 
duct   the    company's    business    before    the 
agency   he  formerly   headed.  The  compan;., 
though,  does  not  seem  eager  to  publicize  its 
leader's   former   status.   In   a   mutual   fund 
prospectus,  Mr.  Budge's  biographical  sketch 
ends  this  way:  "Mr.  Budge  was  an  executive 
of  a  Federal  agency  and  was  head  of  such 
agency  from  February  1969  to  January  1971." 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
stallations and  Logistics,  Thomas  D.  Morris 
was  the  Defense  Department's  primary  pro- 
curement officer.  He  first  served  in  that  posi- 
tion from  January  1961  to  the  end  of  1964. 
Beginning  in  August  1967,  he  resumed  the  as- 
signment. Mr.  Morris  left  the  Government  in 
February  1969  to  become  a  vice  president  of 
Litton  Industries,  a  major  defense  contractor. 
During  the  year  preceding  Mr.  Morris's  de- 
parture   from    Washington,    Litton    jumped 
from  36th  to  14th  among  the  nation's  defense 
contractors  as  the  amount  of  Llttons  con- 
tracts grew  from  $180  million  to  $456  million. 
Three  months  after  Mr.  Morris  joined  Lit- 
ton, news  broke  of  a  giant  $1.4  billion  De- 
fense Department  contract  for  Litton  to  build 
nine  Landing  Helicopter  Assault  ships.  A  few 
months  later  Mr.  Morris  joined  Dart  Indus- 
tries. Soon  afterward  Litton  received  another 
major  defense  contract:  5 18  billion  to  build 
30  DD-963  antisubmarine  destroyers. 

When  suspicion  was  voiced  on  Capitol  Hill, 
guess  who  the  United  States  Comptroller 
General,  Elmer  B.  Staats,  asked  to  Investigate 
the  two  Litton  contracts?  Mr.  Morris.  He  was 
named  Assistant  Comptroller  General  for 
Management  Systems. 

Construction  of  the  ships,  with  huge  cost 
overruns.  Is  far  behind  schedule.  Now  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  named  Mr.  Morris  to  be  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare's first  inspector  general,  a  position  that 
was  created  by  Congress  last  vear.  Mr. 
Morris's  primary  task  is  to  eliminate  waste 
and  abuse  in  H.E.W.'s  myriad  programs. 

Recently  a  large  Chicago  bank  organization 
recruited  two  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
highest  officials :  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. James  E.  Smith,  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Monetary  Affairs,  Edwin  H.  Yeo  3d. 
At  Treasury,  each  had  a  major  role  In  regu- 
lating bank  policy. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  left  the  Government  a  few 
months  ago,  is  executive  vice  president  of  the 
First  Chicago  Corporation,  which  owns  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Yeo,  who 


left  Washington  with  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion, has  become  an  executive  vice  president 
of  the  bank.  Before  assuming  their  policy- 
making Oovemment  posta,  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
lobbyist  for  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  Mr.  Yeo  was  vice  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank. 

In  the  early  stages  of  formulating  the  Car- 
ter rules,  there  appeared  to  be  hope  that 
something  significant  might  be  done,  Mr.  Up- 
shutz,  the  White  House  coxinsel,  suggested 
that  the  Administration  might  seek  a  court 
injunction  to  prevent  a  Government  official 
from  accepting  a  higher  paying  Industry  posi- 
tion that  violated  the  conflict-of-interest  law. 
However,  when  President  Carter's  plan  was 
issued,  no  punitive  action  was  spelled  out. 

President  Carter's  plan  also  avoids  the 
question  of  Government-wide  enforcement. 
According  to  the  Administration,  there  can 
be  no  imlversal  remedy  because  the  many 
Federal  agencies  oversee  too  many  private 
groups.  Thus  It  would  be  virtually  Impossible 
for  a  Government  servant  to  avoid  a  conflict 
of  interest  when  he  joins  the  private  sec- 
tor— any  business  he  Joins  would  undoubted- 
ly have  been  regulated  by  his  agency. 

So  the  President  plans  to  leave  It  to  each 
agency  to  work  out  Its  own  standards.  This 
has  never  worked  before,  and  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  it  will  now.  For  example,  while 
Mr.  Budge  was  negotiating  for  his  mutual 
fund  job,  the  S.E.C.  had  strict  administrative 
rules  of  Its  own,  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
law. 

The  S.E.C.'s  Rule  6B  says:  "No  employee 
shall  undertake  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission In  any  capacity  in  a  matter  that,  to 
his  knowledge,  affects  even  Indirectly  any 
person  outside  the  Government  with  whom 
he  Is  discussing  or  entertaining  any  proposal 
for  future  employment,  except  pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  the  Commission,  his  divi- 
sion director  or  other  office  head,  or  his  re- 
gional administrator." 

If  punishment  under  Section  208  is  deemed 
too  harsh,  at  least  do  not  let  the  exiting  pub- 
lic servant  accept  his  lucrative  conflict-of- 
interest  position.  Of  coiu^e  a  man  of  Mr. 
Boyd's  caliber  should  not  be  precluded  from 
using  his  transportation  expertise  In  private 
employment.  But  many  high-paying  Jobs 
await  any  retiring  Cabinet  officer,  so  he 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  negotiate- 
much  less  accept— the  presidency  of  a  com- 
pany that  had  Just  received  $25.2  million  of 
Government  largesse  from  the  agency  he 
headed. 

A  valid  distinction  must  be  made  between 
middle  and  lower  level  Government  em- 
ployees and  those  at  the  highest  rung  of  Fed- 
eral service.  At  the  highest  level  a  decision 
awarding  a  contract,  for  example.  Is  final. 
What  a  Cabinet  officer  decides  is  done  Per- 
sons working  at  a  lower  level,  however  are 
subject  to  having  their  decisions  overruled 
by  superiors.  This  does  not  condone  Impro- 
priety by  underlings,  but  there  are  some 
safeguards  against  their  decisions  becoming 
agency  policy. 

It  is  important  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  bankrolling  public 
officials  as  they  negotiate  with  private  Indus- 
try for  high-paying  Jobs.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  tell  which  side  they  are  on.  "What 
do  you  expect,"  Ralph  Nader  asks,  "when 
these  people  use  the  Government  to  make 
themselves  more  employable  at  high  salaries 
In  the  private  sector?  It's  on-the-job  train- 
ing." 

The  real  reason  for  ending  the  "revolving 
door"  flow  of  executives  was  spelled  out  clear- 
ly In  a  I960  report  by  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association:  "The  risk  Is  not  bribery 
through  the  device  of  Job  offers.  The  risk  is 
that  of  sapping  governmental  policy,  espe- 
cially regulatory  policy,  through  the  nagging 
and  persistent  conflicting  interests  of  the 
Government  official  who  has  his  eye  cocked 
toward  subsequent  private  employment.  To 
turn  the  matter  around,  the  greatest  public 
risks  arising  from  post-employment  conduct 
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may  well  occur  dtirlng  the  period  of  Govern- 
ment employment,  through  the  dampening 
of  aggressive  administration  of  Government 
policies." 

Little  has  been  done  so  far  to  stem  the 
flow  of  high  officials  between  the  Government 
and  industry.  Maybe  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion can  make  the  transition  from  symbolic 
gestures  to  vigorous  enforcement. 


OIL  COMPANY  PROFITS  INDICATE 
PLENTY  OF  MONEY  FOR  EXPLOR- 
ATION 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil 
companies  and  their  supporters  have 
been  crying  for  deregulation  on  the 
grounds  that  only  by  hiking  prices  can 
they  afford  new  exploration.  The 
March  21  issue  of  Business  Week  reveals 
that  there  may  not  be  much  truth  to  the 
argument  of  "hardship"  among  the  oil 
companies.  Indeed,  most  companies  ap- 
pear to  have  done  astonishingly  well  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1976  and  for  the 
full  year  as  well.  For  example,  Exxon 
should  be  able  to  do  a  lot  of  exploring 
with  its  $2.6  billion  profits.  Since  many 
Members  have  expressed  concern,  I 
would  like  to  share  the  Business  Week 
chart  with  my  colleagues: 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions;  changes  In  percenti 


Profits 


Company 


4th 
qtr., 
1976 


Chg. 
from 
1975 


12  mo., 
1976 


Chg. 
from 
1975 


Amerada  Hess $47.3 

American  Pefrofina 10.2 

ApcoOil 5.9 

Ashland  Oil  (3) 43.3 

Atlantic  Richfield 124.9 

Beico  Petroleum 10.8 

Charter 2.7 

Cities  Service 59.6 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining 4 

Coastal  States  Gas 14.3 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refining.  —29. 1 

Continental  Oil 96.9 

Crown  Central  Petroleum...  3.4 

Earth  Resources  (4) 2.5 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associ- 
ates   17.8 

Exxon 680.0 

Getty  Oil 71.0 

GulfOil 218.0 

Houston  Oil  S  Minerals 12.4 

Kerr-McGee 35.2 

Louisiana  Land  &  Explora- 
tion  24.3 

Mapco 18.7 

Marathon  Oil 59.2 

Mesa  Petroleum 11. 1 

Murphy  Oil 13.0 

Natomas 16.6 

Occidental  Petroleum.......  72. 4 

Pennzoil 53.7 

Petrolane(3) 9.8 

Phillips  Petroleum 126.0 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining. . .  7. 4 

Reserve  Oil  &  Gas...  3.5 

ShellOil 140.0 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 168.9 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio) 40.7 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of 

California 268.0 

Sun. 85.4 

Tesoro  Petroleum... —1. 1 

Texaco .  230  5 

Texas  Oil  &  Gas (4) 13.9 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. .  80. 8 

United  Refining 1.4 

Witco  Chemical 5.3 

Industry  composite 2,939.3 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  PRESIDENT 
CARTER'S  SBA  NATURAL  DISAS- 
TER BILL 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23,  President  Carter  requested 
legislative  action  to  assist  those  hurt  by 
the  impact  of  the  1976-77  drought.  The 
President,  as  part  of  this  program,  has 
requested  legislation  to  provide  tem- 
porary authority  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  additional  low 
interest  loans  to  facilitate  water  conser- 
vation practices  and  emergency  actions 
to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  1976-77 
drought. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion by  request.  The  Subcommittee  on 
SBA  and  SBIC  Authority  and  (general 
Small  Business  Problems,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  will  commence  hear- 
ings at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  6, 
1977  in  room  B-363  of  the  Rayburn 
Building.  The  subcommittee  will  be  con- 
sidering the  President's  proposal  and 
natural  disaster  bills  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen Meeds,  Trible,  Howard, 
Marks,  Byron,  John  Burton,  and 
Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Basically,  the  President  has  proposed 
that  SBA  be  authorized  to  make  low  in- 
terest— 5  percent — loans  with  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  30  years  to  small  businesses 
injured  by  the  drought.  The  loans  would 
be  of  two  types: 

First.  Economic  injury — to  remedy  the 
effects  of  actual  or  prospective  substan- 
tial economic  injury  from  drought. 

Second.  Short-term  water  projects — ^to 
improve  water  conservation  practices,  or 
to  rehabilitate,  replace,  or  augment  wa- 
ter supply  facilities  adversely  affected  by 
drought. 

Under  the  Small  Business  Act,  SBA 
currently  operates  loan  programs  which 
might  be  used  for  these  purposes. 

Under  section  7(b)  (2) ,  the  SBA  makes 
loans  to  small  businesses  located  in  an 
area  affected  by  a  disaster  if  the  concern 
has  suffered  substantial  economic  injury 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  Loans  under 
the  President's  proposal  would  be  simi- 
lar to  those  economic  injury  loans  cur- 
rently being  made  by  SBA  except:  First, 
under  the  President's  program,  the  in- 
terest rate  would  be  5  percent  instead 
of  6%  percent — the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Federal  Government;  and  second,  and, 
under    the    Presidents    proposal,    SBA 
would  be  authorized  to  declare  the  area 
a  drought  impact  area  and  commence 
making  loans  without  the  need  for  any 
declaration  by  anyone  else  instead  of 
there  being  the  necessity  of  a  disaster 
declaration  in  order  for  the  current  eco- 
nomic injury  program  to  be  applicable. 
Under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  which  is  SBA's  regular  busi- 
ness loan  program,  the  SBA  makes  loans 
to  small  businesses  with  these  loans  be- 
ing used  for  virtually  any  legitimate  bus- 
iness purpose,  and  this  would  probably 
include  water  conservation  and  augmen- 
tation projects.  The  basic  differences  be 


tween  the  existing  program  and  the  one 
proposed  by  the  President  is  that  under 
the  existing  loan  program,  interest  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  6%  percent  as  com- 
pared to  5  percent  under  the  President's, 
and  the  maximum  term  of  the  loan  would 
be  10  to  20  years  as  compared  to  30  years 
under  the  President's  proposal. 

Also,  I  should  point  out  the  matter  of 
funding.  The  drought  assistance  pro- 
gram by  the  President  would  include  an 
appropriation  of  $50  miUion  solely  for 
these  purposes.  SBA's  existing  economic 
injury  loan  program  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  nonphysical  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams which  is  funded  at  $80  million  and 
the  entire  regular  business  loan  program 
for  direct  and  immediate  participation 
loans  is  funded  at  $195  million. 

The  Presidentially  requested  bill  also 
contains  a  provision  which  would  declare 
that  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment  for  purposes 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

I  have  been  advised  that  under  NEPA, 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  environment  require  the 
preparation  and  review  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  It  is  the  ad- 
ministration's intent  that  well  drilling, 
et  cetera,  not  be  deemed  actions  on 
which  such  statements  need  be  filed  as 
this  would  unduly  delay  carrying  out  the 
program. 

I  also  include  for  printing  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  on  drought  assistance: 

The  President's  March  23  message  to  Con- 
gress outlined  the  severe  effect  of  the  pro- 
longed drought  which  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  livelihood  of  countless  farmers, 
ranchers  and  businessmen.  Certainly,  SBA 
Intends  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
small  business  concerns  in  drought  disaster 
areas. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
Emergency  Drought  Disaster  Loan  Program 
is  to  be  established  as  part  of  a  coordinated, 
multi-agency  Presidential  Initiative  to  fa- 
cilitate water  conservation  practices  and  to 
provide  immediate  relief  from  the  impact  of 
the  1976-77  drought. 

The  program  will  provide  emergency 
drought  assistance  loans  at  a  5  percent  rate 
for  a  period  of  up  to  30  ye£.rs  to  assist  small 
biislness  concerns  to  overcome  the  Impact  of 
actual  or  prospective  economic  Injury  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  drought.  Eligibility  re- 
quires an  actual  or  expected  decrease  In 
business  activity  of  at  least  20  percent  below 
normal  levels. 

Small  Business  concerns  affected  by  cur- 
rently-designated drought  disaster  areas  cov- 
ering some  26  states  will  become  eligible  for 
emergency  drought  assistance.  In  addition, 
any  areas  to  be  designated  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
will  also  become  eligible  for  emergency 
drought  assistance. 

Emergency  loan  applications  may  not  be 
accepted  after  September  30,  1977.  Funds  for 
drought  disaster  assistance  under  the  Act 
must  be  committed  before  October  1,  1977. 
Project  measures  authorized  under  this  bill 
must  be  completed  by  November  30.  1977, 
unless  due  to  special  circumstances  the  Ad- 
ministrator makes  an  exception. 

An  additional  $50  million  appropriation  is 
being  requested  to  fund  this  new  program. 
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(Mr.    SEIBERLING    asked 
given  permission  to  extend 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr. 
March  22,  I  Inserted  in  the 
the  information  of  Members 
ule  of  hearings  which  our 
on  General  Oversight  and  Alaska 
will  be  holding   in   the 
States  regarding  H.R.  39  and 
designating  Alaska  lands  to  t 
in  the  National  Conservation 
that  time,  I  also  stated  that 
be  visiting  southeast  Alaska 
early  days  of  July,  to  becomie 
with  the  areas  in  that  part  of 
and  to  hold  hearings  as  well. 

Today,  I  am  inserting  the 
times  and  locations  for  the 
southeast  Alaska.  They  are  as 

Tuesday.    July    5 — Blcentennla 
Sitka,  Alaslui,  9:30  a.m. 

Thursday,  July  7 — National  Ouird 
Junea,  Alaska,  9:30  ajn. 

Saturday.  July  9 — High  school 
Alaska.  9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommitjtee 
devoting  much  of  August  to 
field  trips,  hearings,  and 
local  residents  in  the  rest  of 
of  Alaska,  so  that  we  may 
iar  with  all  the  various  areas 
by  H.R.  39. 1  expect  to  have 
der  of  our  schedule  ready  in 
future,  and  will  insert  it  into 
when  it  is  complete. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA]  JTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  per  nission  to 
address  the  House,  following  t  le  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  spec  al  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grantc  d  to: 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  hii  remarks 

and  include  extraneous  mattei . 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  t  oday,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (it  the  re- 
guest  of  Mr.  Marriott)  to  revi  le  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  includ^  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  If  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  10  minutes 
Sarasin,  for  10  minutes, 

HAMMERSCHMn>T,    for 


Mr. 

Mr. 
today 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  for  |  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Sebelius,  for  15  minuter ,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutej ,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  idj:  15  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (dt  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall)  to  revls  j  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous materisd:) 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  to<  ay 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  10  minu  es,  today. 

Mr.  Le  Fante,  for  10  minutes ,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  to<  ay. 
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Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  TsoNGAs.  for  10  minutes,  April  6, 
1977. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Price,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Cleveland  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
3199. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  on  H.R.  3199  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  to  follow  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  on  the  bill  fi.R. 
3199. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marriott),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Steers. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  McC^oRY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  JenreTte  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Nolan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  CORNWELL. 

Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  Ave  instances. 
Mr.  Breckinridge  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Praser. 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 
Mr.   Murphy   of   New   York   in   two 
instances. 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Corman  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mrs.  Spellman. 


Mr.  Applegate  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Gammage. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Vandc  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Le  VITAS. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  BowEN. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Pithian. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  266.  To  amend  Public  Law  92-314  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
for  financial  assistance  to  limit  radiation  ex- 
posvire  from  uranliun  mill  taUlngs  used  for 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  3365.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  accounts  in  depository  institu- 
tions. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  925.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate 
the  Impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought;  and 

S.  1025.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4800.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
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imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  April  6, 1977, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassadors -designate  James  F. 
Leonard  and  Donald  F.  McHenry  and  their 
families,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  first 
report  on  the  famine  prevention  and  free- 
dom from  hunger  program,  pursuant  to 
section  300  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  (89  Stat.  866);  to  the 
Committee   on    International    Relations. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1 190.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  regulate  ac- 
tivities involving  recombinant  deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  construction  of  refineries  by  in- 
dependent refiners  and  small  refiners,  pur- 
suant to  section  123(b)  of  Public  Law  94- 
385;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Commission's  request  for  an 
extension  in  Investigation  and  Suspension 
Docket  No.  9139,  "Transit  Charges,  Lumber 
and  Forest  Products,  Nationwide,"  pursuant 
to  section  15(8)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended  (90  Stat.  37) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1193.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  in 
civil  cases  for  Juries  of  six  persons,  to  amend 
the  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  selection 
and  qualification  of  Jurors,  and  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  to  all  Jurors  in  U.S.  district 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  Judges  and  Judicial  officers 
sued  in  their  official  capacities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration,  transmitting  the  fourth  re- 
port of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Board,  covering  the  period  June- 
December  1976,  pursuant  to  section  10(1) 
of  Public  Law  93-179;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1196.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 


mitting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Skag- 
way,  Alaska,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Public 
Works  adopted  January  22,  1968,  and  July  10, 
1968,  respectively;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on 
Bollnas  Beach,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  adopted  October  19,  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
Russian  River,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  adopted  July  1,  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1199.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
Waipio  River,  Kohala-Hamakua  Coast,  Is- 
land of  Hawaii,  Hawaii,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation . 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Navy's  FPCr-7 
class  guided  mlssUe  frigate  shipbuilding 
program  (PSAD-77-42,  March  28,  1977); 
Jointly,  to  the  committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmiting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Army's  Copper- 
head and  the  Navy's  5-inch  and  8-inch 
guided  projectile  programs  (PSAD-77-26, 
AprU  1,  1977) ;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  and  problems  In  con- 
structing the  National  Visitor  Center 
(PSAE>-77-93,  April  4,  1977);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  130.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  franchlsed 
distributors  and  retailers  of  motor  fuel;  to 
encourage  conservation  by  requiring  that  in- 
formation regarding  the  octane  rating  of 
automotive  gasoline  be  disclosed  to  con- 
sumers; and  to  prevent  deterioration  of 
competition  in  gasoline  marketing;  with 
amendment  (Report  No.  95-161).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  473.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6262. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Fund,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  95-162).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4007.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  the 
home  of  a  State  legislator  for  income  tax 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-163).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  3340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  expenses  allocable  to  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  a  dwelling  unit  ip-tbe-~trade 
or  business  of  providing  day  care  serklces 
whether  or  not  such  portion  Is  exclusively 
tised  In  such  trade  or  business;  with  amer 
ment  (Rept.  No.  95-164).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HJl. 
2210.  A  bUI  to  name  a  certain  Federal  build- 
ing in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  Gerald  R. 
Ford  BuUdlng  (Rept.  No.  95-165).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nolan)  : 
HJft.  6008.  A  bill  to  amend  section  306(a) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  prescribe  criteria  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  grants  made  under  such 
section,  to  prescribe  the  priority  of  appli- 
cants for  loans  and  grants  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  for  other  pvuposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself    Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.   Jones   of   North  Carolina,   Mr. 
MoTTL,    Mr.    Harkin,    Mr.    John    L. 
BuBTON,    Mr.    Reuss,   Mr.   Schetteb, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Badh-lo,   Mr.   CoNYERs,  Mr.   Harris, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Quillen,  and  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  6009.  A  bill  to  reform  electric  energy 
ratemaking,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Sntder)  : 
H.R.  6010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIH  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  expand  the 
types  of  risks  which  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation  may   insure  or  reinsure,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE : 
H.R.  6011.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  recipient 
of  a  veteran's  pension  or  dependency  and  In- 
demnity   compensation    will    not    have    the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
social  security  benefits;    to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
in  the  exclusion  from  gross  income  of  sick 
pay:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  6014.  A  bin  to  establish  an  emergency 
human  nutrition  food  reserve  which  shall  be 
available  to  help  meet  emergency  food  condi- 
tions In  any  area  of  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  country  which  suffers  a  severe  loss  of 
its  food  supply  as  the  result  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster; jointly  to  the  Conunlttees  an  Agri- 
culture, and  International  Relations. 
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By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  6015.  A  bill  to  amend 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  with 
fits  payable  to  certain 
December  31,  1974,  bad  at  least 
railroad  service  and  also  were 
under  the  Social  Security  Act; 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  6016.  A  bill  to  provide 
crease  in  rates  of  pay  for  Members 
gress  may  take  effect  only  If,  in 
plated  fiscal  year,  expenditures  ol 
States  did  not  exceed  receipts  of 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Pos ; 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lott,  Mi 
Mr.  Rttdd,  Mr.  Stmms, 

RAM)  : 

H.R.  6017.  A  bill  to  amend 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
of  choice  In  labor  relations  for 
part-time  secondary  and  college 
exempting    them    from 
membership,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Education  and 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Mann,  Mi . 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.    Rurp 
Bad  HAM) : 
H.R.  6018.  A  bill  to  preserve 
the  free  choice  of  Individual 
form,  join,  or  assist  labor 
to  refrain  from  such  activities; 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Marriott 
Mr.  Stmms,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  6019.  A  bill  to  protect  the 
choice    of  Federal  employees  in 
management  relations;  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DERWmSKI : 
H.R.  6020.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempjt 
volunteer  flreflghtlng  or  rescue 
from  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
dlesel  fuel,  and  certain  other 
services;    to   the   Committee  on 
Means. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for 
Bttchanan,    Mr.     MtjrpiJy 
York,  and  Mr.  Whalen) 
H.R.  6021.  A  bUl  granting  the 
Congress  to  retired  members  of 
ed  services,  members  of  reserve 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve 
cept  employment  with  foreign 
to  the  Committee  on  Internatlont  1 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  6022.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
and   Nationality  Act,   to   faclUt^e 
mission  of  aliens  for  temporary 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  6023.  A  bill  to  amend  tit 
States  Code,   to  provide   clvillar 
of   the    National    Guard    certali 
members  of  the  competitive 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OOODLING: 
H.R.  6024.  A  bill  to  authorize 
of   one   of   the   Gettysburg 
scripts  from  the  custody  of  the 
Congress  to  the  custody  of  the 
the   Interior;    to  the   Commlttei 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  6025.  A  bill  to  insure 
tic  supplies  of  natural  gas  by 
production,  creating  one  pricing 
natural    gas.    eliminating   waste 
nat\iral  gas,  providing  for 
tlon  of  natural  gas  during 
age.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
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By  Mr.  LEGGETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FORSYTHE)  : 

HJl.  6026  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980 
to  carry  out  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  6027.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980  to 
carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act 
of    1975;    to    the    Committee    on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H Jl.  6028.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recycling 
of  used  oil,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce,    Ways   and    Means,    Government 
Operations,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  6029.  A  bill  to  assist  the  construction 
and  operation  of  burn  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN : 
HM.  6030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration  to 
make  assistance  payments  to  the  Los  Alamos 
School  Board  and  the  County  of  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex.,  after  June  30, 1976,  In  the  case  of  the 
schools  and  after  June  30,  1977  In  the  case 
of  the  county;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McPALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SiSK) : 
H.R.  6031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  treat- 
ment as  an  Industrial  development  bond  cer- 
tain bond  Issues  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  for  facilities  for  the  furnishing  of  water 
and  hydroelectric  energy,  or  either;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abd- 
NOR,    Mr.    Beard    of   Tennessee.    Mr. 
BuRGENER,      Mr.      Broomfield,      Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Derwinski,    Mr.    Dornan.    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr. 
Kemp,   Mr.   Kindness,   Mr.   Milford, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  John 
T.  Myers,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Treen, 
Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson     of     California,     and     Mr. 
Winn) : 
KJl.  6032.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  personal 
safety  of  those  persons  engaged  in  furthering 
the   foreign   intelligence   operations   of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    GuDGER.   Mr.   Edwards   of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Heftel, 
Mr.  Ammerman,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  and 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  6033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation  of   the   libraries   of   accredited   law 
schools   as   depository   libraries   of   Govern- 
ment   publications;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi) : 
H.R.  6034.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  common  carriers  by  water  in  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  operat- 
ing through  ports  In  contiguous  nations,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA  for  himself,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Goodling,   and  Mr. 
Slack)  : 
H.R.    6035.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  pro- 
hibit   the    sexual    exploitation    of    children 
and  the  transportation  and  dissemination  of 
photographs  or  films  depicting  such  exploi- 
tation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  NOLAN: 
H.R  6036  A  bUl  to  provide  emergency 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farmers  for 
the  1977  crops,  to  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  6037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  limitation  wlU  apply 
to  all  taxpayers  eligible  for  the  credit  for 
the  elderly  and  Increase  the  amount  of  such 
limitation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  6038.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  efficient  dental 
care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  6039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  broaden 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  respecting  certain 
food  additives  found  to  Induce  cancer  in 
animals;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symms)  : 
H.R.  6040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  farmers 
from  the  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
used  for  farm  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  6041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  elec- 
tion under  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments may  issue  taxable  obligations  and 
receive  a  Federal  subsidy  of  40  percent  of 
the  interest  yield  on  such  obligations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE : 
H.R.  6042.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Senior  Citizens  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee   on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself, 

Mr.     Martin,     Mr.     Holland,     Mr. 

Ichord.      Mr.      RuppE,      and      Mr. 

Weaver)  : 

H.R.  6043.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 

for  rural  health  clinic  services;   jointly,  to 

the  Committees  on   Ways   and  Means,   and 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  SARASIN: 
H.R.  6044.  A  bill  to  provide  a  guarantee  of 
part-time  employment  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  low-Income  families  who  pursue 
their  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Roberts)  : 
H.R.  6045.  A  bill  to  deny  veterans'  benefits 
to  Individuals  whose  discharge  from  active 
service  under  dishonorable  conditions  Is  later 
administratively  upgraded  to  discharge  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  6046.  A  bill  to  provide  a  $100  bonus 
to  each  Vietnam-era  veteran  and  an  addi- 
tional $400  bonus  to  each  Vietnam-era  com- 
bat veteran;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6047.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  facilitate  water 
conservation  practices  and  emergency  actions 
to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  1976-77 
drought;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
Bankheai-Jones     Farm     Tenant     Act.     as 
amended,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  any  loan 
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for  which  funds  may  be  appropriated  with- 
out prior  approval  of  such  loan  by  congres- 
sional committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6049.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  566, 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  to  raise  the  limitation  of 
any  single  loan  or  advancement  for  watershed 
works  of  Improvement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6050.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  city  of  Redmond,  Oreg.,  of 
the  reversionary  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  rransoortatlou. 

By    Mr.    BADILLO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CONYERS,  Mr.  Dellxtms,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rangel, 
and  Mr.  Roybal)  : 
H.R.  6051.  A  bin  to  prevent  abuses  of  power 
by  the  Intelligence  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  limit  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
Federal    Bureau    of   Investigation    and    the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  to  regulate  dis- 
semination  of    Information    by   Intelligence 
agencies,  to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  to  promote  greater  public  access  to 
the   operation    of   Intelligence    agencies,   to 
punish  deception  of  Congress  or  the  public 
by  officials  of  intelligence  agencies,  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  assuring  compliance  with 
the  foregoing  measures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Armed  Services,  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  6052.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  redirecting  resources  to  those 
with  the  greatest  need,  by  making  program 
administration    more    effective,    by    making 
more  realistic  eligibility  requirements,  and 
by  tightening  accountability,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  security  and 
accountability  procedures  necessary  to  pro- 
tect weapons  and  munitions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  against  theft  and  loss,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 
Armed  Service. 

H.R.  6054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  any  employer  who  successfully  con- 
tests a  citation  or  penalty  shall  be  awarded 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  reason- 
able litigation  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6055.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6056.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  certain  pen- 
alties for  gun  control  offenses  and  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  obtain  appellate  review 
of  certain  sentences  relating  to  gun  control 
offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar*. 
H.R.  6057.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  In- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6058.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
under  which  the  Congress  may  disapprove 
rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  the  executive 
branch  which  are  contrary  to  law  or  incon- 
sistent with  congressional  Intent  or  which 
exceed  the  mandate  of  the  statutes  which 
they  are  designed  to  Implement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  the  amount  of  employment  taxes  paid  by 
an  employer  to  certain  new  employees;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  6060.  A  bni  to  provide  that  Federal 


expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  in  time  of  war  or  grave  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Congress, 
and  to  provide  for  systematic  reduction  of 
the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajre 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  6061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  administration 
of  such  act  during  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 

H.R.  6062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  review 
of  selected  Government  programs,  and  to  re- 
quire new  authorizations  of  budget  authority 
for  such  programs  following  such  review,  as 
an  experiment  designed  to  permit  the  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  sunset  review  process; 
to  provide  on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  sun- 
set review  of  tax  expenditures;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  6063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Revision  of  Copyright  Law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  6064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  define  Integrated 
a\ixillarles  of  churches  which  are  exempt 
from  certain  filing  requirements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
unmarried  individual  who  maintains  a 
household  shall  be  considered  a  head  of  a 
household,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
individual  has  a  dependent  who  is  a  member 
of  the  household;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO : 

H.R.  6066.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  3402 (q) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
requires,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  amounts 
to  be  withheld  from  certain  gambling  win- 
nings; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  FORSYTHE: 

H.R.  6067.  A  bin  to  require  that  buUdlngs 
financed  with  Federal  funds  utilize  the  best 
practicable  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  6068.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6069.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  as  a  home 
health  service,  nutritional  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  reg- 
istered dietitian;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.  6070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  certain  psychologists'  services 
iinder  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6071.  A  bni  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  regular  physical  examinations; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6072.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
Formulary  Committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 


program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  OILMAN: 
HJl.  6073.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  Impose  clvU  penalties  against 
persons  who  faU  to  comply  with  orders  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
malls  to  conduct  lotteries  or  to  obtain  money 
or  property  through  false  representations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
H.R.  6074.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  deny  veterans'  benefits 
to  certain  individuals  whose  discharges  from 
service  during  the  Vietnam  era  under  less 
than  honorable  conditions  are  administra- 
tively upgraded  under  temporarily  revised 
standards  to  discharge  under  honorable  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BoNioR,   Mr.   Brodhead,  Mr.   Braoe- 
MAS,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cosn- 
well,   Mrs.   Fenwick,   Mr.   Ford   of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
RoDiNo,  and  Mr.  Traxleh)  : 
H.R.  6075.  A  blU  to  amend  title  vn  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JENRETTE : 
H.R.  6076.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  each  em- 
ployed Individual  to  file  a  separate  Income 
tax  return  regardless  of  marital  status;   to 
Impose  one  tax  schedule  for  all  taxpayers;  to 
lower  the  rate  of  taxation  on  estates  and 
trusts;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  6077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion as  medical  expenses  of  the  full  cost  of 
permanent  Improvements  to  property  made 
for  medical  care  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Hamilton)  : 
H.R.  6078.  A  bill  to  exempt  sales  by  small 
producers  of  certain  natural  gas  from  regu- 
lation of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
from  the  requirement  of  certificates  of  public 
convenience   and   necessity   of   section   7(c) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo,  Mr.  Baucds,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.   Evans  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr.    Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE,   Mr.   Murtha,   Mr.  Neal,   Mr. 
Pattison    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Pressler) : 
H.R.  6079.  A  bill  to  establish  restrictions 
on  the  disclosure  of  certain  financial,  toU, 
and  credit  records,  and  for  other  records; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By     Mr.     KOCH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California,    Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitley, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr, 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of   California, 
Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6080.  A  bin  to  establish  restrictions 
on  the  disclosure  of  certain  financial,  toll, 
and  credit  records,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  th( 
By  Mr.  Lb  PANTE    (for 

Baoillo,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr. 

Mr.  Phillip  Buston,  Ms. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 

boma,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  C 

GooDLiNC,     Mr.    Heftel, 

Howard)  : 
H.R.  6081.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  for  certain  expenses  paid 
connection  with  his  education  ( 
or  the  education  or  training  of 
any  of  his  dependents,  at  an 
higher  education  or  a  vocational 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean  i 
By  Mr.  Le  PANTE    (for 

KiLDEE,  Ms.  MiKULSKI,  Ml 
Mr.    MOTTL.    Mr.    MURPH-S 

sylvanla,  Mr.  Michael  O. 
NoLAK,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Vento  i 
H.R.  6082.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  for  certain  expenses  paid 
connection  with  his  education  c 
or  the  education  or  training  of 
or  any  of  his  dependents,  at  an 
of  higher  education  or  a 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  LE  VITAS 
H.R.  6083.  A  bin  to  establish  ai 
Consumer  Protection  in  order  to 
in  the  Pederal  Government  effect 
tlon  and  representation  of  the 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committees  on  Rules,  and 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKET  (for 
ASHLET,    Mr.    Badillo 
Mr.  Cedesbero,  Mr.   D'. 
Dinoell.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Kostmayei 
DEE,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr 
Mr.  LrooETT,  Mr.  Murthj 
netta,  and  Mr.  Sawyer)  : 
H.R.  6084.  A  bill  to  provide 
States  for  the  preservation  of 
flsh  streams;  to  the  Committee  on 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    MAHON     (for 
Ckderberg,  and  Mrs.  Bocc^ 
H.R.  6085.  A  bill  to  make  the  film 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
the   Information   Agency,   available 
within  the  United  States:  to  the 
on  International  Relations. 

H.R.  6086.  A  bill  to  amend  Publjc 
98  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
to  construct  museum  support 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
portatlon. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
HJl.  6087.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
ply  and  Environmental  Coordlnat 
1974  to  provide  for  a  national 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
mlttees    on    Interstate    and 
merce,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
HJl.  6088.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
quire  State  educational  agencies  t( 
basic   standards   of   educational 
applicable  to  secondary  school 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New 
H.R.  6089.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Act,  1916.  in  order  to  facilitate 
transportation,     and     for     other 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Commerce.    Merchant 
Fisheries,  and  Public  Works  and 
tatlon. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.   6090.   A  bill   to  amend   th( 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
for  State  and  local  utility  taxes;  to 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6091.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  flreflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  6092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Jiistlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  6093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  6094.  A  bin  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate the  dam-building  responsibUitles  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Dam  Safety  and  Construction  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.   6095.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
RaUroad   Safety  Act  of   1970   to   direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue  regula- 
tions requiring  that  the  locomotive  and  rear 
car  of  all  passenger,  freight,  and  commuter 
trains  have  bulletproof  glass  and  equipment 
capable    of    providing    controlled    tempera- 
tures;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SEBELTUS: 
H.R.  6096.  A  bill  to  permit  the  States  to 
consolidate  and  reorganize  certain  food  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  needy  persons: 
jointly,  to  the  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.R.  6097.  A  bill  to  provide  that  salary 
Increases  for  Members  of  Congress  recom- 
mended under  the  Pederal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  shall  take  effect  only  after  approval  by 
the  Congress,  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  al- 
lowing automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments 
In  such  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  : 
H.R.  6098.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  major  Industries  for  their  effect 
on  competition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  6099.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  such  act  pending  the  study  thereof 
by  an  Independent  commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Finance    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAGEDORN : 
H.R.   6100.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leach)  : 
H.R.  6101.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  counseling  for  cer- 
monthly  educational  assistance  payments  to 
eligible  veterans  and  dependents;  to  revise 
the  criteria  for  nonaccredlted  courses;  to 
provide  alternative  financial  and  educa- 
tional assistance  to  peace-time  post-Korean 
veterans  affected  by  the  expiration  of  their 
delimiting  period;  to  provide  for  a  condi- 
tional extension  of  the  delimiting  period 
for  certain  Vietnam  era  veterans;  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  additional  educa- 
tional, employment,  and  adjustment  assist- 
ance programs  for  veterans;  to  provide  for 
the  correction  and  preclusion  of,  and  pro- 
tection against,  abuses  and  misuse  of  vet- 


erans benefits;  and  to  otherwise  enhance 
and  Improve  the  effectiveness.  Integrity,  and 
utilization  of  veterans  readjustment  assist- 
ance programs;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
HJ.  Res.  879.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  commemorate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE : 
H.J.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Patriots'  Pledge;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee : 
H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  assignment 
of  public  school  students;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  week  In  May 
of  each  year  as  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Hyde,  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Montoomert, 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  WnrrE- 

HURST,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.    188.   Concurrent   resolution 

commending  the  executive  branch  for  the 

assUtance  it  is  providing  to  the  beleaguered 

Government  of  Zaire;  to  the  Committee  on 

International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.   Con.   Res.    189.   Concurrent   resolution 
honoring  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 
H.  Con.  Res.  190.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made";    to  the 
Committee    on    House    Administration. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.  Res.  474.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  aof  Representatives  to  require 
committee  approval   of  certain  travel   pro- 
posals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    SCHEUER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Annunzio.    Mr.    Ashley,    Mr.   Ben- 
jamin, Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish,   Mr.    Evans    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
FrrniAN,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Fuqua,  Mr.  GcYER,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Hightower,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, and  Mr.  Hughes  ) : 
H.  Res.  476.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Population;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    SCHEUER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ichord.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Ms.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee.   Mr.   Mc- 
Clort,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Perkins,  Ms. 
Pettis,    Mr.    Pickle,    Mr.    Pursell, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Sikes. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.   Stokes.   Mr.   Van   Deerlin,   Mr. 
Walgren,   Mr.  Walker.   Mr.  Wolff. 
and  Mr.  Wydler  )  : 
H.  Res.  476.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Population:  to  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Population;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.   SCHEUER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Yates,      Mr.      Yatron,      and      Mr. 
Mahon)  : 
H.    Res.    477.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
Select  Committee  on  Population;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.    Res.    478.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
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the  effect  on  our  society  of  the  level  of  vio- 
lence depicted  on  television  requires  more 
consideration  and  study;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  QuATLE,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.    Railsback,    Mr.    Marriott,    Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Oiaimo, 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  and  Mr.  Stangeland)  : 
H.  Res.  479.  Resolution  to  require  that  the 
Congressional  Record  contain  a  verbatim  ac- 
count of  remarks  actually  delivered  on  the 
floor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  wre  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
HJB.  6102.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  in  Lake  County,  Colo.,  to 
Robert  D.  Elder;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
HJl.  6103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  N. 
Holt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  6104.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Levlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.    6106.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Chlng  W.  Tang;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN: 
H.R.  6106.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Beck;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  6107.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lehi  L. 
Pltchforth,  Jr.;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
H.R.  6108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND : 
HJl.  6109.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Virginia  J. 
Mariano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.  Res.  480.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  5164)  for  the  relief  of  J.  L.  Simmons 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative 
to  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  enhance 
lands  under  their  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

79.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

80.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  highway  through  the  Burg- 
dorf  Hot  Springs  area  In  Idaho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
American  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

82.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  requesting  that 
Congress  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

83.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  extension 
of  the  Pederal  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


76.  Also,  petition  of  the  Overseas  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  (AFL-CIO),  relative  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on  rates 
charged  certain  patients  In  overseas  medical 
facilities;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 


AMENDMENTS 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

74.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association,  Broward 
Community  College  North  Campus.  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.,  relative  to  federally  insured  stu- 
dent loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  Gerard  J.  Bouley, 
mayor,  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  relative  to  provid- 
ing Federal  funds  for  low-cost  spaying  and 
neutering  clinics,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HJt.  6262 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 

Title  V  is  amended  to  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  connection  with  Its  voice  and 
vote,  in  the  Institutions  listed  in  subsection 
(a)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  vote  against 
any  loan,  any  extension  of  financial  assist- 
ance or  any  technical  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try which  engages  In  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  InternationaUy  recognized 
human  rights.  Including  torture  or  cruel.  In- 
humane or  degrtullng  treatment  or  punish- 
ment, prolonged  detention  without  charges, 
or  other  flagrant  denial  of  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  security  of  the  person,  and 
Including  providing  refuge  to  individuals 
committing  acts  of  International  terrorism 
such  as  hijacking  of  an  aircraft,  unless  such 
assistance  is  directed  specifically  to  programs 
which  serve  the  basic  human  needs  of  such 
country. 

Title  V  is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
(e). 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

Page  7,  immediately  after  line  22,  insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE  Vin— PALM  OIL  LOANS 

Sec.  801.  The  United  States  representatives 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  (IPC),  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (lADB),  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB),  the  Asian 
Development  Fund  (ADF),  and  the  African 
Development  Fund  (AFDF)  shall  oppose  and 
vote  against  any  loans  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance for  establishing  or  expanding  pro- 
duction of  palm  oil." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  Section  accord- 
ingly. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  4  pjn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Hear  first  the  words  of  the  51st  Psalm, 
the  17th  verse: 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit:  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise. — Psalms 
51:  17. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  whose  love  redeems  all 
men  who  trust  in  the  Saviour,  may  our 
daily  prayer  this  Holy  Week  open  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  meaning  of  the 
cross.  Thou  has  revealed  Thy  highest 


truth  in  suffering  and  sacrifice,  in  self- 
giving  rather  than  self-getting.  Remind 
us  that  the  way  to  the  highest  life  is  the 
way  of  death  and  resurrection — dying  to 
sin,  rising  in  righteousness.  As  we  make 
our  pilgrimage  to  the  cross  show  us  that 
the  way  to  sacrifice  is  the  way  to  fulfill- 
ment, and  the  way  of  selfless  service  is 
the  pathway  to  Thy  kingdom. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  transformed 
a  cross  of  shame  into  a  symbol  of  vic- 
tory. Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  S,  1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Edward 
Zorinsky,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimlcatlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  Mon- 
day, April  4,  1977,  be  approved. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 


so 


COMMITTEE  MEETHIGS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiia 
mittees  may  be  authorized  to 
ing  the  session  of  the  Senate 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 


President, 

all  com- 

neet  dur- 


t(  day. 


s> 


EXECUTIVE  SESSIO'J 


resident, 

the  cal- 

I  ask 

I  lenate  go 

nomi- 

Admin- 

U.S. 

]  ilaced  on 

4lr  Force, 


on 


Def«nse 


Coras 


only  say 
calendar 
for 
ion,   De- 
Force, 


uir 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
there  are  some  nominations 
endar  which  are  cleared  for  action 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
into  executive  session  to  consider 
nations  under  Federal  Hlghwa  7 
istration.  Department  of 
Air  Force,  and  nominations 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President, 
to  the  majority  leader  that  my 
shows  that  all  of  these  nominitions 
Federal    Highway    Administra 
partment  of  Defense,  and  the 
are  cleared  on  our  side. 

I  can  also  clear  the  three 
of  the  Department  of  HUD  if 
jority  leader  wishes  to  do 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that.  I  do  not  think  I  will  profceed 
those  nominations  at  the  momiit 
Department  of  HUD. 

Mr.   BAKER.    I   thank   the 
leader. 

There  being  no  objection 
proceeded  to  the  consideration 
tive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  nominations  will  be 


nofiinations 

the  ma- 

at  this 


thfit 


^preciate 

with 

,  in  the 


tie 


FEDERAL    HIGHWAY 
TION 

The  second  assistant  legisla^ve 
read  the  nomination  of  William 
Cox,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Administrator 
the  Federal  Highway  Administ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


The  second  assistant  legisla 
read  the  nomination  of  John  ( 
of  Illinois,  to  be  Secretary  ( 
Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN 
FORCE,  ARMY,  NAVY,  AND 
CORPS 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomliations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  f  resident, 
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pro  tem- 
ordered. 


pro  tem- 
ordered. 


majority 


Senate 
3f  execu- 


pro  tem- 
stated. 


ADMltnSTRA- 

clerk 

Meredith 

of 

ation. 

pro  tem- 

nc  minatlon 


ive  clerk 
Stetson, 
the  Air 


pro  tem- 
nc  mination 


CN 


THE 
AIR 
MARINE 


THE 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations under  U.S.  Air  Force  and  under 
the  category  of  Nominations  Placed  on 
the  Secretary's  Desk  in  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  APRIL  18  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  January  4,  and  the 
extension  on  March  31.  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
given  until  April  18,  to  file  Its  report  on 
Senate  Resolution  5,  to  amend  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate— relative  to  clo- 
ture, the  Journal,  rulings  on  quorum,  and 
reading  of  amendments  and  conference 
reports.  The  committee  voted  today  to 
report  the  resolution,  but  to  accommo- 
date all  parties  concerned  the  report  can- 
not be  conveniently  ready  until  April  18. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


PRESIDENT  ANWAR  SADAT/ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is/With 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  nolle  the 
presence  in  Washington  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt.  On  the  two  occa- 
sions in  the  past  when  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Egypt,  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Sadat  were  generous  and 
gracious  hosts;  and  I  would  hope  that 
his  visit  here  proves  to  be  as  enjoyable 
and  constructive  as  were  mine  and  the 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  also 
traveled  to  EgsiJt. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  President 
Sadat,  among  others,  has  emerged  as  a 
truly  moderate  leader  of  significant  stat- 
ure, not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  in 


the  world  at  large.  In  a  world  badly  in 
need  of  moderate,  deliberate  leadership, 
the  President's  voice  is  a  welcome  one. 

More  now  than  ever  before,  it  Is  an 
important  commodity  in  the  Middle 
East;  and  I  welcome  President  Carter's 
initiative  to  invite  all  the  leaders.  Prime 
Minister  Rabin,  President  Sadat,  King 
Hussein,  Crown  Prince  Fahd,  and  Presi- 
dent Assad,  in  whose  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  reconcile  their  differences  lies 
the  key  to  progress  toward  peaceful  and 
productive  interrelationships  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We  should  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Sadat's  position  in  the  van- 
guard of  moderation  has  not  been  an 
easy  one,  either  domestically  or  among 
the  other  Arab  States;  but  through  his 
leadership,  in  an  area  of  the  world  once 
dominated  by  rancor  and  violence,  the 
position  of  moderation  has  become  a 
respectable  one. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  what- 
ever encouragement  we  can  give,  what- 
ever assistance  we  can  provide  to  insure 
that  the  influence  of  all  these  leaders 
prevails  before  the  opportunities  for 
peace  are  lost  should  be  forthcoming. 
Moreover,  we  should  remember  that  it 
will  only  be  through  their  leadership 
that  the  quality  of  the  peace,  when  peace 
comes,  will  be  such  that  the  legtimate 
aspirations  of  all  the  parties  are  recog- 
nized and  eventually  realized. 


FORD-MITRE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  the  Nuclear  Energy  Study  Group, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  administered  by  the  MITRE 
Corp.  was  released  recently.  Preceding, 
as  it  does,  the  submission  of  the  admin- 
istration's energy  proposal,  there  are  a 
number  of  points  in  the  report  worth 
noting. 

The  Ford-MITRE  report  concludes 
that,  under  normal  operation,  nuclear 
power  is  considerably  more  desirable  on 
the  basis  of  both  health  and  environ- 
mental considerations  than  the  burning 
of  coal  to  produce  electricity.  It  further 
concluded  that  nuclear  power  was  some- 
what cheaper  than  coal  and  that  the 
problem  of  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  With  these 
three  conclusions,  the  Ford-MITRE  re- 
port has  swept  away  the  most  serious  ob- 
jections of  those  opposed  to  nuclear 
power. 

On  other  points,  I  find  fault  with  the 
study.  The  report  overstates  the  close 
relationship  between  recycling  of  Plu- 
tonium and  the  danger  of  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  While  it  is  techni- 
cally possible  to  use  the  Plutonium  re- 
covered from  spent  fuel  to  make  a 
weapon,  this  is  not  the  easiest  approach. 
In  fact,  none  of  the  six  nations  that  are 
now  known  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
obtained  Plutonium  from  the  reprocess- 
ing of  commercial  fuel. 

The  Plutonium  recovered  from  power 
reactors  contains  a  mixture  of  isotopes 
which  make  it  difBcult  to  use  in  weapons 
production.  It  Is  much  easier  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  through  the  use  of  en- 
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richment  technology,  without  commer- 
cial reprocessing;  and  ERDA  is  current- 
ly studying  ideas  and  techniques  that 
would  make  it  even  more  diflBcult  to  fash- 
ion weapons  from  reprocessed  plutonium. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Ford-MITRE  re- 
port that  the  reprocessing  option  should 
not  be  pursued  is  based  upon  two  as- 
smnptions.  First,  the  reprocessing  of  plu- 
tonium in  the  United  States  would  rep- 
resent a  major  increase  in  the  danger  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  Second,  that  pre- 
vious estimates  of  our  uranium  reserves 
are  much  too  low.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
both  assumptions  are  subject  to  serious 
challenge,  and  we  should  consider  the 
options  carefully. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  by  forgoing  the 
reprocessing  option  and  thus  putting  ad- 
ditional strain  on  the  limited  supply  of 
uranium,  we  may  well  achieve  what  we 
hope  to  prevent:  the  proliferation  of  re- 
processing facilities  in  nations  who  would 
otherwise  be  dependent  on  the  United 
States  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  enriched 
uranium. 

Considering  that  prospect,  and  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  energy  problem, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consid- 
er the  consequences  before  we  cross  re- 
processing off  our  list  of  energy  options. 


SENATE  CODE  ON  OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) in  the  Chamber,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  the 
Senator  my  sincere  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation for  resolving  a  quandary  that 
has  plagued  my  staff  during  the  recent 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Code  on  Of- 
ficial Conduct. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  have  a 
member  of  my  staff  who  is  engaged  to  a 
lobbyist;  and  you  can  imagine  the  con- 
sternation experienced  in  my  office  when 
we  discovered  that  under  the  ethics  code 
that  member  of  my  staff  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  accepting  her  engagement 
ring. 

At  one  point,  we  thought  we  had  the 
problem  resolved  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  she  had  already  received  the 
ring  and  that  the  resolution  was  not  yet 
in  effect.  The  mood  of  optimism  did  not 
last  long,  however,  because,  as  we  all 
know,  if  there  is  one  piece  of  legislation 
with  which  compliance  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  is  important,  it  is  in 
the  legislation  of  the  morality  of  the 
Senate. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  again  deter- 
mined that  I  should  inform  this  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  that  she  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  it  and/or  him  up.  And  I 
should  say,  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  were  those  who  advised 
the  latter,  believing  that  the  gentle- 
man in  question  had  proposed  to  the  lady 
in  question  only  as  a  pretense  to  gain 
frequent  access  to  my  oflQce  and  the 
members  of  my  staff. 

Needless  to  say,  the  young  lady  reacted 
to  this  suggestion  with  somewhat  more 


fervor  than  one  accustomed  to  her 
usual  reserved  manner  would  have 
thought  possible.  But  then  I  had  another 
thought,  Mr.  President,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  I  had  arrived  at  an  acceptable 
compromise  with  this  impatient  young 
couple. 

I  told  them  that  if  they  would  agree 
not  to  endanger  the  ethics  of  my  Senate 
office  by  plunging  recklessly  ahead  with 
this  engagement  ring  and  matrimony 
business,  I  would,  ostensibly  for  other 
reasons,  sunset  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  some  2  or  3  years  hence — at 
which  point  they  could  proceed  with 
their  plans.  I  thought  that  was  a  most 
reasonable  compromise,  and  although 
somewhat  reluctantly,  they  did  agree  to 
it. 

You  can  imagine  my  despair,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  I  was  forced  to  return  to 
my  office  on  Friday  morning  and  report 
that  I  had  been  no  more  successful  in 
convincing  the  Senate  of  the  necessity 
to  sunset  the  ethics  code  than  Galileo 
had  been  when  he  made  the  equally  rad- 
ical pronouncement  that  the  EarOi  was 
not  the  center  of  our  universe.  Unlike 
Galileo,  at  least  I  have  not  been  placed 
under  house  arrest  for  being  right;  but 
I  digress,  Mr.  President. 

Once  again,  gloom  and  despair  had 
beset  the  Baker  Senate  staff;  and  it  ap- 
peared there  was  no  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  impasse.  But  lo  and  behold,  one 
very  alert  staff  member,  doing  a  little 
light  reading  in  the  Record  of  Thurs- 
day, the  31st  of  March,  noticed  that  the 
good  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
with  imagination  and  foresight  already 
dealt  with  the  problem.  He  had  amended 
the  ethics  code  to  allow  for  just  such  a 
situation;  and  I  and  my  staff,  and  par- 
ticularly the  young  lady  saved  from  the 
calamity  of  allegations  of  dishonorable 
and  unethical  conduct,  are  deeply  in  his 
debt. 

Mr.  President,  although  these  remarks 
are  somewhat  humorous,  naturally,  they 
are  at  least  half  serious. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  con- 
tributed magnificently  to  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  ad  hoc  committee  and  did  a 
diligent  and  effective  job  on  the  floor  in 
managing  for  our  side  the  passage  of  that 
difficult  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  They 
are  most  heartfelt  and  sincere. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
other  request  for  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order  and  I  have  no  further  require- 
ment for  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
trieve 5  minutes  of  my  time  that  I  yielded 
back. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  HOUSING  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OP  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  yesterday  in  passing  S. 
1070,  as  amended,  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  H.R. 
3843. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  message  from  the  House  on  H.R. 
3843.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3843)  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  housing  assistance  for  lower  in- 
come Americans  In  fiscal  year  1977,  to  extend 
the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and  crime  in- 
surance programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
and  second  times,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  tell  us  what  the  bill  is  about' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  Sen- 
ate yesterday  passed  a  companion  meas- 
ure, S.  1070.  It  would  be  my  purpose,  once 
the  House  bill  is  before  the  Senate,  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  of 
yesterday,  after  vitiating  the  action. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  does  the  bill  have 
reference  to? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the  hous- 
ing assistance  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  twice, 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration,  that  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  be  stricken,  and  that  the  text 
of  S.  1070,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
on  yesterday,  be  substituted  in  lieu  there- 
of, with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  adding  sec- 
tion 106,  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  106.  Sec.  221(d)(4)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "other  than  a  mortgagor  referred  to 
In  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this  section,"  from 
the  first  sentence  of  the  section. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  be  considered  as  having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  third  reading,  passed,  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  3843,  and  that  S.  1070 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE    JOINT    RESOLU^ON    44— 
SENATE    PROCEDU  IE 


President, 
myself  I 
resolution  to  au- 
bin^lng  of  an 
provid- 
to  copy- 


aid 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Baker  an( 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint 
thorize  the  printing  and 
edition  of  Senate  Procedure 
ing  the  same  shall  be  subjec ; 
right  by  the  author. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENIJ  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  wil  be  stated 
by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  is  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  to  authorlz<  the  print- 
ing and  binding  of  an  edition  of  Senate 
Procedure  and  providing  the  sai  ne  shall  be 
subject  to  copyright  by  the  authi  ir 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  the  joint 
resolution  be  considered  as  hi  ,ving  been 
read  the  first  and  second  time  ind  placed 
on  third  reading  and  passed,  md  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  laid  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  £  enate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  con  dderation, 
and,  without  objection,  the  jo  nt  resolu- 
tion will  be  considered  to  have  been  read 
the  second  time  at  length,  an  1,  without 
objection,  a  motion  to  reconsider  will  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Rejs 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
ing,  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  reads 
S.  J.  Res.  44 


44)  was 
third  read- 
passed. 
follows: 


a  ad 


8S 


Resolved    bjf    the   Senate   and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  be  printed  and  bound  for 
the  Senate  one  thousand  five 
of  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
be  prepared  by  Ployd  M.  Rlddlck, 
tarlan  Emeritus  of  the  United 
to  be  printed  for  distribution  to 
bers  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That  notwithstanding 
of  the  copyright  laws  and 
respect  to  publications  In  the  pub 
such    revised    edition    of   Senate 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by 
thereof. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
186— RECESS  OF  THE  SEN.  ^TE  AND 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  lOUSE 


tie 
186 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurreiit 
tion  (H.  Con.  Res.  186)  and 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before 
House  Concurrent  Resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repr 
(the    Senate   concurring),    That 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'cloc  : 
on  Monday,  April  18,  1977,  and  tha  ; 
Senate  recesses  on  Thursday,  Aprl 
stand  In  recess  until  12  o'clock 
Monday,  April  18,  1977. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
proceed  to  the  consideration  o: 
current  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection, 
proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  186)  was  agreed  to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  136— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  COMMON 
CAUSE  AGAINST  BAILAR,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  went  to  the  U.S.  district  court  to 
listen  to  a  hearing  in  a  three -judge 
court  on  the  status  of  Common  Cause 
against  Bailar.  During  that  hearing— 
which  recessed  at  12:30  p.m. — the  coun- 
sel for  the  subpenaed  Senate  employees. 
Mr.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  agreed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  court's  inspection  additional 
material  sought  by  the  plaintiff  in  this 
lawsuit. 

I  returned  to  my  office  and  prepared 
the  necessary  Senate  resolution,  to  au- 
thorize the  production  of  such  material. 
My  Record  statement  of  yesterday  de- 
scribes the  need  for  a  new  resolution,  and 
the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

I  wanted  to  have  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  informed  as  to  the  additional 
material  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  agreed 
to  supply  to  the  court,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  in  this  resolution.  He 
agreed  to  supply  the  material  in  camera, 
sealed,  for  the  court's  inspection  only  at 
this  time.  Nevertheless,  I  want  Senators 
to  understand  that  every  Senate  admin- 
istrative assistant  acting  in  that  capac- 
ity from  1973  through  1975  will  have  to 
make  additional  sworn  statements  in 
connection  with  its  production. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  agreement 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  made,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  that  Senate 
Resolution  136  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  so  move. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  With  the  majority  lead- 
er's permission,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  might  have 
15  minutes  for  a  colloquy  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  subject  that  merits  additional  time. 
I  certainly  have  no  objection.  I  would 
ask  that  the  time  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  relating  to  Com- 
mon Cause  against  Bailar,  et  al. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  on 
a  number  of  matters:  first,  on  his  intro- 
duction on  yesterday  of  this  resolution 
and  his  request  that  the  matter  be  held 
over  for  24  hours  to  give  all  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  resolution  and 
to  study  its  Implications  on  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  by  Senators. 
I  wish  to  commend  him  also  on  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the  ad 
hoc  committee  working  with  the  attor- 
neys for  the  Senate  in  defense  of  the 
right  of  Senators  to  communicate  with 
their  constituents. 

I  commend  the  Senator  further  for  the 
second  paragraph  of  his  resolution, 
wherein  he  states  that: 

The  dissemination  of  Information  by  a 
Senator  to  his  constituency  concerning  legis- 
lation proposed  or  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
the  administration  of  such  legislation  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  review  of  such 
matters  by  the  courts  Is  a  part  of  the  official 
business  of  a  Senator  under  the  (Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  agree  entirely  with  that  recital  in  the 
resolution. 

The  substitute  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  alluded  is  a  substi- 
tute by  Common  Cause  in  effect  against 
the  Senate  itself,  seeking  to  deprive  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  privilege  of 
using  the  frank  in  order  to  communicate 
with  their  constituents.  There  in  the 
Democratic  Conference,  as  I  understood 
it,  Mr.  Kennedy,  our  distinguished  at- 
torney, was  given  one  set  of  instructions, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  has  been 
agreed  to  now. 

I  know  in  the  Senator's  statement  of 
yesterday  some  of  the  material  involved 
in  the  stipulation  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, is  to  be  provided  to  the  court  in  2 
weeks. 

But  no  information  here  is  given  as  to 
what  information  Is  to  be  furnished  and, 
in  all  fairness,  I  think  it  might  be  advis- 
able, since  this  is  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance,  not  just  to  Senators  but  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  apprised  by 
their  duly  elected  representatives  of  what 
is  going  on  here  in  Washington. 

So  I  feel  before  this  resolution  giving 
the  attorney  carte  blanche  is  adopted, 
that  the  matter  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  then  have  Mr. 
Kennedy  come  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  state  specifically  what  informa- 
tion is  to  be  furnished  and,  possibly,  the 
resolution  might  be  slightly  revised. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  thrust  of 
what  the  Senator  is  seeking  to  do,  but  I 
do  feel  the  attorney  needs  some  sort  of 
guidance  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  Senate, 
and  not  to  just  turn  him  loose  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  instructions  that  were  given 
him,  as  this  Senator  imderstands  it,  in 
the  Democratic  conference  of  some  weeks 
ago. 

I  understand  that  same  attitude  was 
taken  by  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
was  given  certain  instructions,  and  it 
looks  like  now  he  is  possibly  departing 
from  them. 

I  would  like  to  see  what  agreement  he 
made.  We  want  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  informed;  that  is  what  we 
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are  fighting  for  here,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  that  right  is  sought 
to  be  destroyed  in  this  suit,  and  I  feel  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  which  the  resolution 
should  be  referred,  should  have  the  oi>~ 
portunity  to  see  just  what  is  going  on 
before  it  gives  its  assent  to  the  divulging 
of  this  information. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  insisted  on  the  rights  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  described.  We 
prepared  a  detailed  report  on  these 
rights,  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Leg- 
islative Immunity,  which  was  printed  as 
a  Senate  Document  on  March  28. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, our  counsel,  made  a  commitment 
yesterday  to  the  court.  It  was  not  a  com- 
mitment that  was  agreed  to  either  in  our 
conference  or  by  any  member  of  the  ad 
hoc  committee,  but  it  was  a  commitment, 
and  I  felt  that,  in  fairness  to  him,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  court  and  in  fairness  to  the 
Senate,  I  should  submit  this  resolution. 
At  the  same  time  I  did  not  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation yesterday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  tried  to  describe  just 
exactly  what  the  issue  is  and  advised  the 
Senate  I  was  going  to  call  this  resolu- 
tion up  today. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  and  testify, 
just  as  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Kennedy 
testify,  and  I  think  some  other  members 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee  feel  the  same 
way. 

Obviously,  if  the  resolution  goes  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  we  cannot  meet  the 
2-week  deadline  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy for  some  of  the  material  involved. 
I  am  not  committed  to  that  deadline, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  com- 
mitted to  the  2 -week  deadline,  and  cer- 
tainly we  can  go  back  to  the  court,  after 
a  hearing  in  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
explain  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  take  issue  with 
one  single  thing  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  done.  I  think  he  has  acted  en- 
tirely properly  and  forthrightly,  and  I 
say  again  I  appreciate  his  asking  that 
this  resolution  be  held  over  because  it 
could  easily  have  been  passed  on  yester- 
day if  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  was  the  only  Sena- 
tor on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  indeed  a  high- 
minded  approach  to  this  problem.  I  think 
this  matter  might  possibly  be  resolved  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  Common  Cause  to  be  there 
and  to  testify,  and  if  the  attorney  is  there 
possibly  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
before  the  committee  as  to  what  he 
wanted  and  what  could  be  furnished. 

But  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  for  the  sake 
of  their  constituents,  preserve  the  right 
of  Senators  to  communicate  with  their 
constituents  because  I  believe  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know,  and  I  know  that  is 
exactly  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


Mr.  METCALF.  There  is  no  more  basic 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  than  that  we  commimi- 
cate  with  our  constituents. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he 
has  done,  and  I  respectfully  request  that 
he  agree  and  that  unanimous  consent  be 
obtained  that  the  resolution  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  objects  to  my  tak- 
ing that  matter  up  immediately. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  object,  because 
if  I  objected  the  matter  would  come  over 
under  the  rule,  which  we  do  not  want.  I 
think  it  ought  to  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  serious  consideration. 

So  I  request  the  distinguished  Senator 
allow  me  then  to  request  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  fairminded  attitude. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


NOMINATION  OF  PETER  P.  FLAH- 
ERTY TO  BE  DEPUTY  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL— EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Peter  F. 
Flaherty,  to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
The  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Peter  F.  Flah- 
erty, of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Deputy  At- 
torney (jeneral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  nomination 
is  limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Peter  F. 
Flaherty  to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

L£ist  week,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary voted,  with  only  one  "no"  vote,  to 
report  this  nomination  favorably  to  the 
Senate.  This  vote  followed  2  days  of 
thorough  hearings  on  the  nomination 
during  which  some  two  dozen  witnesses 
were  heard. 

The  determination  of  the  committee 
was  reached  upon  the  basis  of  the  record 
established  during  these  hearings.  The 
testimony  and  documents  received  dur- 
ing the  hearings  dealt  extensively  with 
the  professional  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominee,  highlighting  his 
performance  as  a  public  servant,  first  as 
an  assistant  district  attorney  and  later 
as  mayor  of  Pittsburgh.  The  record 
clearly  establishes  that  Mr.  Flaherty  is 
extremely  well  qualified  to  be  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 
The  nominee,  an  honor  grraduate  of 


the  Notre  Dame  University  Law  School, 
has  had  a  fine  career  as  an  attorney. 
Following  5  years  of  private  practice,  he 
served  as  assistant  district  attorney  for 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.  He  later  served 
for  4  years  as  a  councilman  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  was  first  elected  mayor  of  that 
city  in  1970.  He  is  currently  serving  his 
second  term  in  that  office,  having  been 
reelected  in  1973  after  winning  the  pri- 
mary nominations  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties. 

The  record  well  indicates  Mr.  Flah- 
erty's competence  as  an  attorney  and 
trial  lawyer.  His  tenure  as  mayor  was 
distingiushed  by  his  administrative  abil- 
ity in  managing  one  of  this  country's  ma- 
jor cities.  It  was  marked  by  his  effective 
battle  against  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
city  government.  In  contrast  to  the  fi- 
nancial problems  that  have  plagued  other 
cities,  Mr.  Flaherty  has  been  able  to  keep 
Pittsburgh  in  top  financial  shape  vrith- 
out  increases  in  taxes. 

More  important,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
evidence  that  these  administrative  skills 
are  matched  by  Mr.  Flaherty's  skill  in 
balancing  fairly  and  compassionately  the 
human  rights  and  interests  of  the  many 
ethnic  and  racial  elements  of  his  city. 

Despite  Mr.  Flaherty's  fine  private  and 
public  record,  some  opposition  has  been 
voiced  to  his  nomination  for  this  particu- 
lar post.  There  has  been  no  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  nominee's  ethical  or  pro- 
fessional credentials. 

Rather  the  few  critics  of  this  nomi- 
nation indicate  that  their  reservations 
are  based  upon  Mr.  Flaherty's  lack  of 
total  commitment  to  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance  in  the  public  schools  and  upon 
their  perception  that  as  mayor  he  failed 
to  fully  implement  policies  of  minority 
employment  in  his  city. 

Mayor  Flaherty  was  accused  of  openly 
advocating  the  defiance  of  an  order  to 
desegregate  the  Pittsburgh  schools.  This 
order  was  issued  by  the  State  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education.  Whether  the  com- 
mission had  the  authorty  to  issue  and 
enforce  such  an  order  is  still  being  liti- 
gated in  the  Pennsylvania  courts. 

Mayor  Flaherty  appeared  before  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  not  to  ad- 
vocate disobedience  to  the  order,  but 
rather  to  express  his  support  for  plans 
which  did  not  involve  massive  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance.  He 
stated  at  that  time : 

There  was  no  question  In  the  meeting  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  comply. 
We  know  we  have  to  comply  with  the  Human 
Relations  order  on  school  desegregation.  The 
matter  Is.  what  plan  or  plans  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  President,  Mayor  Flaherty  pro- 
posed lawful  alternative  plans  involving 
magnet  schools  which  would  keep  the 
emphasis  on  the  neighborhood  school 
and  not  involve  massive  busing  of  stu- 
dents. 

Marianna  Olson,  member  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  directors  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  testified 
that  the  ADA  board  members  had  care- 
fully reviewed  Mayor  Flaherty's  state- 
ment before  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
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Education  and  found  it  did  n^t  advocate 
disobedience  of  the  law. 

Specifically  In  regard  to 
busing,  Mr.  Flaherty  Indicate 
has: 

always  believed  In  and  supportec 
borhood  school  concept.  I  do  beljeve 
order   to   achieve   school 
have  to  be  creative.  I  have  favor^ 
net  school  as  one  alternative, 
that  at  times  busing  does  get  couhterproduc 
tlve.  ...  I  have  expressed  tbcbe  concerns 
for  massive  forced  busing. 

Mr.  Flaherty  further  notec 
In  the  City  of  Pltteburgh.  whlqh 

cent  black,  we  are  a  city  of  over 

ethnic  groups.  While  I  have 

massive  forced  busing,  I  stlU 

the  law  on  busing  and  on  schoo 

tlon  Is  still  evolving. 

Perhaps  most  significant  off  the  nomi- 
nee's thoughts  regarding  thii  evolution 
of  the  law,  Mr.  President,  was  stated  as: 

I  win  obey  the  law  and  enforcej  the  law  re- 
gardless of  what  office  I  hold. 

Mr.  President,  these  few  selections 
from  the  nominee's  testimory  indicate 
that  he  is  a  fair  and  reasonabli :  man.  The 
law  regarding  busing  is  evo  vint.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Las  on  nu- 
merous occasions  heard  the  pros  and 
cons  on  the  issue  of  massive  t  using,  and 
highly  respected  experts  have  differed  as 
to  the  best  means  to  achieve  full  inte- 
gration of  our  country's  schpols. 

Questions  were  also  raised 
the  area  of  minority  hiring 
fully  answered  by  Mr 
deputy  city  solicitor  of 
professor  of  law  at  the  Un 
Pittsburgh  in  the  field  of 
ment  law. 

He  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
always  demonstrated  an 
ness  toward  all  groups,  and  a 
cem  for  rights  of  minorities, 
cism  of  Mr.  Flaherty  is  unfouiided 

In  fact,  State  statutes 
ing  by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
son  scoring  at  the  top  of  a  c 
test.  Mr.  Flaherty  tried  to 
minority  personnel  as  possib^ 
uniformed    services    of    the 
testimony  was  reinforced  by 
a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Commission.  The  U.S.  distric 
fact,  found  that  the  city  had 
an  intensive  recruitment 
encourage  minorities  to  applj 
tions  as  police  officers.  This 
a  ratio  of  27.5  percent 
applicants — an  excellent 
regard. 

But,  because  of  practices 
administrations,   the  court 
quota  on  police  hiring.  The 
department  advised  that  the 
overturning  that  decision  on 
good.    However,    Mayor 
sponse  was  not  to  appeal  anc 
ment  the  directive  of  the 
the  needs  of  the  city  in 
Further  strides  were  made  ir 
in  hiring  of  firefighters. 

A  charge  was  also  made 
Flaherty  blocked  the  opening 
being    converted    from    a 
school  to  a  middle  school.  It 
that  the  school  would  have 
school  desegregation  in  Pittsburgh 

The  answer  to  this  is  thatfthe  plan- 
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ning  commission  is  an  independent  com- 
mission. The  mayor  appoints  the  mem- 
bers, and  some  are  carryovers  from  pre- 
vious terms.  Mayor  Flaherty  did  not 
meet  with  the  commission,  or  with  any 
commissioner,  at  any  time  on  the  Herron 
Hill  School  matter. 

The  commission  approved  many 
schools  during  Mayor  Flaherty's  admin- 
istration, including  one  which  would 
combine  two  schools,  one  black,  one 
white.  Others  were  also  approved  which 
had  a  racial  mix. 

The  commission  disapproved  the  Her- 
ron Hill  School.  Mayor  Flaherty  stated 
that  his  understanding  was  that  the 
commission  disapproved  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  school  program  because  its 
study  showed  that  the  area  was  declin- 
ing in  population,  and,  especially  impor- 
tant, in  school  population.  The  commis- 
sion felt  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  provide 
a  large  school  where  the  population  was 
declining.  That,  after  all,  is  the  func- 
tion of  planning  commissions. 

A  letter  from  one  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  has  been  cir- 
culated in  opposition  to  this  nomina- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  matters  which 
I  have  just  addressed,  the  point  was 
made  that,  as  mayor,  Mr.  Flaherty  was 
unwilling  to  meet  with  all  groups,  par- 
ticularly minority  groups.  Mr.  Flaherty 
stated  that  he  had  met  with  all  groups, 
including  women's  groups  and  black 
groups.  In  addition  Mayor  Flaherty 
stated  that  he  had  met  a  number  of 
times  with  the  Reverend  Mcllvane,  the 
witness  who  testified  of  this  matter.  The 
fact  that  there  might  have  been  times 
Reverend  Mcllvane  wanted  to  meet  and 
found  it  impossible  is  not  surprising  to 
me,  or,  I  am  sure,  to  anyone  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  believe  a  completed  version  of  a 
quotation  from  the  testimony,  which 
has  been  circulated,  would  be  enlighten- 
ing. 

I  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  a  mayor  or 
a  governor  every  week.  But  there  were  times 
we  wanted  to  meet  with  him  and  we  found 
It  impossible  to  do  so.  When  a  tension 
situation  arose,  he  was  willing  to  meet  with 
civil  rights  groups.  I  think  we  could  have 
headed  off  some  of  those  tensions  if  there 
had  been  more  frequent  meetings  with  the 
mayor. 

May  I  say  that  newspaper  stories,  and 
particularly  editorials,  which  espouse  a 
particular  opinion,  are  not  sufficient  to 
rebut  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
record.  The  opposition  to  Mayor  Flaher- 
ty seems  to  be  based  to  a  great  extent 
upon  such  articles.  In  fact,  they  simply 
wrongly  characterize  Mr.  Flaherty's  ac- 
tions, based  upon  that  newpaper's  point 
of  view  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings 
the  nominee  expressed  his  awareness  of 
the  sensitivity  of  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated.  He  stated: 

The  Department  of  Justice  should  be  ul- 
timately and  paramountly  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  the  protector  of  their  In- 
dividual rights  and  liberties. 

The  Department  of  Justice  should  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  hope  for  the  peo- 
ple in  their  legal  system. 

Prom  my  perspective,  both  by  listen- 
ing to  the  man  during  hearings  and  ex- 
amination of  other  testimony,  I  do  not 


believe  that  he  will  be  one  to  shrink 
from  doing  his  duty  on  this  issue.  Not 
only  will  he  uphold  the  law  of  this  land, 
but  I  believe  that  he  will  take  the  ini- 
tiative to  see  that  all  possible  means  are 
explored  to  achieve  the  full  enjoyment 
of  rights  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote,  without  further  de- 
lay, to  confirm  Mr.  Flaherty  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  AC1TNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  his  side  should 
yield  to  him.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  want. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  have  any 
time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  say,  how  much  time 
does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Who  is  to  handle  the 
time  on  the  other  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  the  Senator  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  for  two  of  my  staff  assist- 
ants, Mary  Jane  Due  and  James  Bildner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
EKjre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  for  a  rollcall  In  connec- 
tion with  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second  at  this 
time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  opposition  to  the 
confirmation  of  Peter  Flaherty  to  the  po- 
sition of  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  second  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  Justice  Department.  Quite 
frankly,  I  do  so  with  great  reluctance. 

During  SVz  hours  of  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  and  examine  Mr. 
Flaherty,  and  his  record,  at  some  length. 
While  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  es- 
teemed character  and  an  able  attorney, 
some  of  his  actions  as  mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh raise  serious  questions  concerning 
his  confirmation. 

Specifically,  three  areas  of  the  mayor's 
record  disturb  me— first,  Mr.  Flaherty,  as 
mayor,  displayed  an  unwillingness  to 
meet  with  women's,  religious,  and  minor- 
ity groups— second,  the  mayor's  hiring 
practices  were  so  discriminatory  that 
minority  and  civil  rights  groups  needed 
to  resort  to  Federal  district  court  to  get 
an  order  to  force  him  to  hire  more  women 
and  minorities  on  the  police  force — and 
finally,  the  most  serious  objection  of  mine 
concerns  statements  made  by  the  mayor 
advocating  defiance  of  the  law.  While  I 
expect  that  Mr.  Flaherty  will  be  con- 
firmed by  this  body,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  it  important  that  my  colleagues 
imderstand  the  nature  of  my  concerns. 
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Mr.  President,  testimony  has  been 
presented  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  indicated  that  Mr.  Flaherty  has 
been  unwilling  to  meet  with  women,  re- 
ligious, human  relations  organizations, 
and  minority  groups  during  his  tenure 
as  mayor.  It  seems  that  on  more  than 
a  few  occasions,  the  mayor  was  unavail- 
able to  meet  with  those  who  sought  to 
discuss  community  problems  with  him. 
Reverend  Mcllvane,  a  Catholic  pastor 
representing  the  Pittsburgh  area  re- 
ligious and  race  council,  testified  that 
his  group — 

.  .  .  never  had  a  formal  meeting  with  the 
mayor  .  .  .  there  were  times  we  wanted 
to  meet  with  him  and  found  it  Impossible 
to  do  so   .   .   . 

Reverend  Mcllvane  was  not  alone  in 
his  criticism.  The  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  of  the  NAACP  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  women's  groups  In  Pitts- 
burgh echoed  this  same  sentiment. 

The  Attorney  General,  Griffin  Bell,  in 
his  confirmation  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  indicated  that  he 
would  actively  seek  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  an  open  one — accessible 
to  all  people.  Mr.  Flaherty's  actions  sug- 
gest an  indifference  to  this  kind  of  com- 
mitment and  an  insensitivlty  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  minority  groups. 

Even  stronger  evidence  of  the  mayor's 
inability  to  work  with  minority  groups 
can  be  found  In  the  hiring  practices  of 
the  police  force  between  1970  and  1975. 
During  this  period  of  5  years,  no  blacks 
or  females  were  hired  on  the  police  force, 
and  yet  25  white  males  were  hired — de- 
spite the  mayor's  awareness  of  the  need 
to  balance  the  police  force.  This  hiring 
record  was  finally  challenged  in  the  dis- 
trict court  by  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral, the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the 
NAACP,  and  the  National  Organization 
of  Women.  And  in  that  case  the  court 
ordered  the  mayor  to  add  more  women 
and  blacks  to  the  police  force,  which  he 
promptly  thereafter  did. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  that  is  not  the 
Issue.  The  issue  is  not  a  question  of  bus- 
ing. The  Issue  is  not  a  question  of  inte- 
grated schools.  The  issue  Is  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Flaherty,  up  for  confirmation  to 
the  second  highest  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  acting  as  mayor 
urged  the  defiance  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  disturb 
me  very  much — but  by  themselves,  they 
would  not  necessarily  lead  me  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Flaherty.  There  is,  however, 
evidence  of  conduct  by  the  mayor  which 
simply  cannot  be  condoned. 

No  principle  is  more  basic  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government  than  the  idea  that 
no  person — government  official  or  private 
citizen — may  defy  the  law.  Yet,  evidence 
adduced  during  the  course  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearings  satisfied  me 
that  Mr.  Flaherty  took  a  contrary  posi- 
tion. There  will  be  those  who  might  at- 
tempt to  confuse  this  issue  with  that  of 
busing  and  Integrated  schools. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  facts.  In 
1972,  the  State  Commission  on  Human 
Relations  ordered  the  Pittsburgh  School 
Board  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  integrate  the  schools.  The  order  did 
not  mention  busing.  Following  this  order. 


Mr.  Flaherty,  at  his  own  request,  in- 
serted himself  Into  the  matter.  Never 
before  had  the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh  ap- 
peared before  the  school  board.  But  Mr. 
Flaherty  asked  for  time  to  appear.  On 
that  occasion,  he  urged  the  board,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports,  to  "defy 
State  orders  which  would  require  forced 
busing  to  improve  racial  balance" 
though  no  specific  plan — busing  or 
otherwise — had  as  yet  been  formalized. 
In  his  talk  to  the  board,  the  mayor  told 
them  that: 

This  order  cannot  be  enforced.  Don't  be- 
lieve that  It  can  be  enforced  when  the  com- 
munity Is  against  It.  .  .  .  You  cannot  be 
forced  to  carry  out  that  which  cannot  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  statement 
implies  that  the  test  of  a  law  is  whether 
a  specific  community  Is  for  or  against  it — 
and  implies  a  right  In  every  public  official 
to  make  his  own  evaluation  of  the  com- 
munity's attitudes  before  complying  with 
a  law.  Such  a  posture  is  completely  in- 
consistent with  the  role  of  a  public  of- 
ficial, and  especially  one  who  Is  being 
considered  for  the  No.  2  law  enforce- 
ment position  in  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  Flaherty  did  not  take  this  posi- 
tion on  only  one  occasion.  He  did  so  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Five  days  after 
his  first  appearance  before  the  school 
board,  he  appeared  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  at  that  time  he  urged  the  school 
board  to  defy  the  Integration  now  plans 
ordered  by  the  State  Human  Relations 
Commission.  At  that  time  he  told  the 
board  members: 

You  are  not  under  a  clear-cut  mandate 
from  the  courts  to  bus. 

He  was  correct  on  two  coimts:  There 
was  no  mandate  to  bus.  It  was  only  an 
order  of  the  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion to  develop  a  plan  to  integrate  the 
schools;  and  second,  there  had  been  no 
court  order.  But  it  was  a  legal  commis- 
sion order. 

In  response  to  the  mayor's  actions, 
an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  which  stated  that: 

Mayor  Flaherty  has  as  much  right  as  any 
other  citizen  to  speak  out  In  the  school  bus- 
ing controversy.  But  It  Is  most  unbecoming 
for  him  or  any  responsible  citizen  to  advo- 
cate defiance  of  law. 

The  Post-Gazett«  editorial  went  on  to 
distinguish  Mr.  Flaherty's  positions  from 
those  of  another  public  official  In  Pitts- 
burgh who  expressed  the  same  opposition 
as  Mr.  Flaherty,  but  who  advocated  a 
lawful  means  of  proceeding.  Even  the 
editorial  used  the  word  "busing."  but  as 
of  that  time  there  still  was  no  order  for 
busing,  and  I  do  not  know  If  there  Is  as 
of  this  moment. 

The  editorial  stated  that: 

We  aren't  sure  how  the  problem  Is  to  be 
solved,  but  It's  fairly  clear  that  It  won't  be 
solved  In  an  atmosphere  of  turmoil  and  civil 
disobedience.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  only 
get  worse. 

Mr.  Flaherty  did  not  attempt  to  ameli- 
orate this  situation,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  clarify  whether  he  was  advocating 
defiance  of  the  law — though  repeated 
newspaper  stories  continued  to  use  the 
same  language. 

Mr.  Flaherty  suggested  at  the  hearing 


that  he  never  did  advocate  defiance  of 
the  law.  Two  newspaper  stories  reported 
it  that  way.  One  newspaper  editorial  and 
a  telegram  received  by  some  of  us  from 
the  lady  who  was  president  of  the  school 
board  at  that  time  interpreted  that  as 
being  exactly  his  position.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  that  telegram,  in  which 
Mrs.  Gladys  B.  McNairy  states: 

I  was  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
School  Board  November  1972,  when  Mayor 
Pete  Flaherty  demanded  that  we  defy  the 
order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  school  desegregation  after  several  years 
of  vacillation. 

She  goes  on  to  say: 

It  troubles  me  to  have  an  official  second 
In  cormnand  to  the  Attorney  General  In  office 
that  demands  compliance  to  the  laws  of  our 
country. 

If  in  fact  he  did  not  advocate  defiance 
of  the  law,  as  he  now  claims,  the  veiT 
least  he  should  have  done — as  the  mayor 
of  the  city — would  have  been  to  clarify 
his  public  posture.  That  he  did  not  do. 
That  he  did  not  do:  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  first  time  that  he 
indicated  that  he  had  not  advocated  de- 
fiance of  the  law  was  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  raised  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  simple  mistake  or  an  oversight  by  Mr. 
Flaherty.  Every  American,  whether  a 
public  official  or  not,  has  an  obligation  to 
abide  by  the  law.  No  American,  regard- 
less of  his  position  or  his  views,  has  the 
right  to  advocate  defiance  of  the  law. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Flaherty.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
my  vote  of  protest  against  his  confirma- 
tion will  make  Mr.  Flaherty  sensitive  to 
some  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed during  his  confirmation  hearings 
and  alert  him  to  his  responsibility  to  ad- 
vocate conformity  with  the  law — whether 
or  not  he  personally  agrees  with  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  for 
yielding  time. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  less  than  3  months,  I  foimd 
it  necessary  to  put  a  hold  on  a  presi- 
dential nomination  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  As  with  the  nomination  of 
Griffin  Bell,  my  reason  for  holding  up 
the  nomination  of  Peter  Flaherty  was 
not  based  on  opposition  to  his  confirma- 
tion. Rather,  it  was  because  once  again 
I  believed  that  the  Senate  was  being 
asked  to  vote  on  an  important  nomina- 
tion without  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  record  of  the  nominee. 

I  was  first  informed  last  Wednesday 
evening  that  there  would  be  a  vote  on 
the  Flaherty  nomination  within  a  day 
or  two.  I  immediately  inquired  whether 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had  Is- 
sued a  report  on  the  nomination.  To  my 
astonishment  I  was  told  that  there 
would  be  no  committee  report.  I  then 
asked  whether  there  was  a  published 
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1972,  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania aflQrmed  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission to  desegregate  the  Pittsburgh 
schools.  The  school  board  did  not  appeal. 
On  November  15,  1972,  Mayor  Fla- 
herty, for  the  second  time,  testified  at  a 
school  board  hearing  urging  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  busing  plan. 

The  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  regarding  these 
events  is  not  conclusive.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  respected  leaders  of  the 
national  and  Pittsburgh  NAACP  stating 
that  Mr.  Flaherty,  at  these  public  hear- 
ings, urged  defiance  of  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  order  to  desegregate 
the  Pittsburgh  school  system.  Several 
stories  appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  press 
at  that  time  support  that  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  other 
respected  members  of  the  Pittsburgh 
community,  including  several  black 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
Americans  for  Eiemocratlc  Action,  as- 
serting that  while  Mr.  Flaherty  opposed 
busing,  he  never  advocated  defiance  of 
the  law.  Indeed  they  maintain  that  he 
suggested  alternative  ways  to  desegre- 
gate the  schools. 

Mr.  Flaherty  himself  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  that  he 
did  not  defy  or  advocate  defiance  of  the 
law.  And  in  a  communication  with  me 
this  morning,  he  stated  that  the  press 
reports  of  his  appearances  before  the 
Pittsburgh  school  board  were  inaccurate. 
He  maintains  that  at  those  hearings,  he 
did  not  urge  defiance  of  the  order  to  de- 
segregate, but  instead  urged  that  the 
school  board  reject  any  proposed  plan 
which  would  include  forced  busing. 

After  studying  the  record,  it  is  not 
clear  what  the  facts  are.  The  record  is,  at 
best,  murky.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  conflicting  testimony.  And,  like 
the  Griffin  Bell  hearings,  key  witnesses 
were  not  called  to  testify. 

Examining  the  hearing  transcript 
underscores  why  it  is  so  imperative  that 
the  committee  prepare  detailed  reports 
on  controversial  nominations. 

But  we  have  no  report.  And  we  must 
now  cast  a  vote  without  the  benefit  of 
the  assistance  such  a  report  would  give. 

In  my  judgment,  the  available  evidence 
does  not  support  a  sufficient  case  against 
the  confirmation  of  Peter  Flaherty.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  good  case  cannot 
be  made  against  his  confirmation.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  stated  many  times  in  the 
past,  absent  a  clear  demonstration  of  in- 
competence or  lack  of  integrity,  I  believe 
that  the  President  has  a  right  to  nomi- 
nate those  individuals  who  reflect  his 
political,  legal  and  philosophical  views, 
even  though  I  may  personally  disagree 
with  those  views.  So,  while  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  Flaherty  nomination,  I 
must,  in  this  instance,  give  him  and  the 
President  the  benefit  of  these  doubts. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  confirma- 
tion process  has  made  Mr.  Flaherty  more 
sensitive  to  the  issues  which  have  been 
raised  and  that,  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  he  will  vigorously  enforce  the 
Nation's  civil  rights  laws. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  with  reserva- 
tions, I  shall  vote  for  the  confirmation 
of  Peter  Flaherty  to  be  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 


Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  who  has  taken 
the  leadership  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
think  he  has  performed  a  great  service 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  but  I  am  a  lawyer  by 
training  and  I  have  served  in  my  State 
as  its  attorney  general.  I  try  to  be  as  ob- 
jective as  I  possibly  can  in  all  cases.  I 
put  a  hold,  as  I  said,  on  this  nomination 
because  I  wanted  to  read  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary report.  There  being  no  report,  I 
was  left  with  the  next  best  evidence. 
That  next  best  evidence  happened  to  be 
the  transcript. 

Tliat  transcript  was  replete  with  omis- 
sions and  inconsistencies.  And  it  was  ap- 
parent from  reading  the  transcript  that 
key  witnesses  were  not  called,  witnesses 
who  may  have  given  us  more  enlighten- 
ment and  more  evidence  which  would 
have  helped  us  make  this  difficult  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  compile 
more  of  an  evidentiary  record  gives  me 
nothing  to  base  my  opinion  on  other 
than  what  I  have  had  before  me.  And  in 
good  conscience,  I  cannot  vote  against 
the  confirmation  of  Peter  Flaherty, 
though  I  disagree  philosophically  with 
him,  though  I  disagree  with  the  state- 
ments he  made,  and  though  I  would  have 
much  preferred  that  the  President  ap- 
point someone  who  had  exercised  moral 
and  progressive  leadership  on  the  Issue 
of  school  desegregation  at  a  time  when 
his  own  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  experi- 
encing very  troubling  times. 

Having  said  all  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  conclude  that  I  personally  do  not 
find  sufficient  evidence  to  vote  against 
his  confirmation.  Therefore,  I  must  re- 
luctantly vote  to  confirm  Peter  Flaherty, 
with  a  prayer — yes,  I  say  with  a  prayer — 
that  he  will  see  the  wisdom  of  following 
the  law  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  that  law  is  written,  regardless  of  his 
philosophical  views;  that  he  will  do  what 
is  right  and  protect  the  civil  rights  and 
the  civil  liberties  of  all  Americans. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  for  2  more  min- 
utes   to    yield    to    the    Senator    from 
Maryland. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  2  more  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  very  careful 
analysis  he  has  given  to  the  Senate  of 
his  views  on  this  nomination. 

I  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  proven 
once  again  his  own  objectivity,  his  own 
very  finely  tuned  sense  of  the  processes 
of  Government  and  politics  in  this  coun- 
try, his  own  very  accurate  scale  of  Jus- 
tice in  coming,  as  he  has,  to  this 
conclusion. 

I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  very  easy 
for  him  to  have  read  the  most  infiamma- 
tory  headlines  and  have  reached  a  judg- 
ment other  than  that  judgment  that  he 
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has  Just  announced  to  the  Senate.  I  am 
sure  he  could  have  done  that  and  would 
not  have  had  to  apologize  to  anyone  for 
having  reached  that  conclusion.  But, 
having  weighed  the  evidence  in  the 
scales,  he  comes  down  on  the  side  that  a 
case  has  not  been  made  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  him  to  oppose  this 
nomination. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. If  we  were  to  take  the  worst  con- 
struction of  that  episode  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  worst  construction  would  be,  to  me, 
that  the  mayor  of  a  great  city  had  urged 
defiance  of  a  lawful  order  of  a  legally 
constituted  authority  on  any  subject — 
busing  or  anything  else;  it  would  not 
matter  what  the  subject  was;  the  fact 
that  he  had  urged  defiance  of  a  lawful 
order — then  I  do  not  think  we  could  con- 
done it. 

Mr.  Flaherty's  testimony,  however,  is 
that  that  is  not  what  he  intended  to  do 
and  opinions  differ  on  this.  But  even, 
again,  if  it  were  true,  we  are  not  electing 
a  President  of  the  United  States  on  this 
vote.  We  are  not  confirming  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
talking  about  confirmation  of  a  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  going  to  set  the  policy  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  think,  once  again,  they  should  be  re- 
minded that  it  is  their  policy  that  the 
country  will  look  to  and  that  we  have 
to  have  confidence  in  the  fact  that  their 
policy  will  be  just. 

I  am  sure  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  reaching 
this  conclusion,  that  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  this  Government  setting  the  pol- 
icy for  the  whole  Government  are  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General. 

During  the  confirmation  hearings  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  raised  a  num- 
ber of  questions  with  Mr.  Flaherty,  ques- 
tions such  as  electronic  surveillance 
without  warrants  In  national  security 
cases,  questions  of  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  questions  of  the  operation 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration— the  LEAA. 

I  think  in  all  of  these  areas  the  record 
ought  to  be  stronger  than  it  is.  But  I  will 
say  this,  at  the  conclusion  of  those  hear- 
ings I  had  a  personal  conversation  with 
Mr.  Flaherty  which  I  would  like  to  put 
on  record  now  in  which  he  gave  me  as- 
surance of  his  desire  to  strengthen  that 
record,  to  reinforce  that  record  by  his 
experience  in  the  department. 

I  have  to  take  those  assurances  at  face 
value.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  say  for  the  record  and,  there- 
fore, to  Mr.  Flaherty,  that  we  are  taking 
those  assurances  at  face  value.  We  are 
going  to  put  confidence  in  him,  we  are 
going  to  expect  him  to  perform  on  those 
promises,  and  if  he  does  I  think  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  taken  this  afternoon  will  be 
proven  to  be  the  right  decision. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land that  I  hope  Mr.  Flaherty  will  live 


up  to  the  assurances  he  gave  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for,  as  usual,  his 
very  in  depth  and  very  wise  statement. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  what  he  has  said 
in  giving  me  further  assurance  that  the 
decision  I  had  personally  arrived  at  is 
the  right  decision. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  urge  this  body  to  confirm  Peter  Flah- 
erty to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and,  unlike  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland,  I  do  not  do  it  at 
all  reluctantly,  I  do  it  enthusiastically. 

I  have  known  Pete  Flaherty  for  some 
time,  Mr.  President,  and  I  feel  that 
President  Carter  has  made  an  excellent 
choice. 

Pete  Flaherty  is  tough,  he  is  honest,  he 
is  a  superb  administrator,  in  addition  to 
being  a  fine  lawyer — he  Is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  lawyer. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed  by  the  com- 
ments and  the  letter  I  received  from  one 
of  my  colleagues  in  which  he  expressed 
his  strong  opposition  to  Mr.  Flaherty. 

In  that  letter,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  accepts.  In  my  opinion, 
almost  without  reservations,  the  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Flaherty's  opponents  at  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  hearing  on  the 
nomination  and  I  think  tends  to  ignore 
Mr.  Flaherty's  sworn  testimony  in  re- 
sponse to  these  charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  this  matter,  or  at 
least  set  it  in  the  framework  I  think  it 
is  in. 

The  letter  expresses  three  areas  of 
concern  about  Mayor  Flaherty's  past 
record: 

First.  His  unwillingness  to  meet  with 

women's,  religious  and  minority  groups; 

Second.  The  need  to  obtain  a  Federal 

Court  order  to  force  him  to  hire  men  and 

women  on  the  public  force;  and. 

Third.  Statements  he  made  advocat- 
ing defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
I  will  now  quote  from  the  letter: 
Testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee raised  doubts  about  Mr.  Flaherty's  will- 
ingness to  meet  with  all  groups  during  his 
tenure  as  Mayor.  On  more  than  a  few  occa- 
sions, the  Mayor  was  imavallable  to  meet 
with  women  and  minority  groups.  When 
asked  by  the  Committee  whether  he  had 
even  been  able  to  meet  with  the  Mayor.  Rev. 
Mcllvane,  a  Catholic  pastor  representing  the 
Pittsburgh  area  religion  and  Race  Council, 
responded : 

"We  never  had  a  formal  meeting  with  the 
Mayor.  I  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  the 
Mayor  or  governor  every  week,  but  there 
were  times  we  wanted  to  meet  with  him  and 
we  found  It  Impossible  to  do  so  .  .  ." 

This  sentiment  was  enhanced  by  the  Pres- 
ident   of    the    Pittsburgh    chapter    of    the 


NAACP  and  a  spokeswoman  for  women  In 
Plttsbiu-gh. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  take  sharp  is- 
sue with  this.  First  of  all,  we  all  know 
that  being  mayor  of  a  big  city  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  time-consuming 
jobs  in  the  country.  There  is  absolutely 
no  possibility  of  satisfying  even  a  small 
number  of  the  requests  for  meetings  with 
the  mayor. 

In  reference  to  the  comment  that  this 
sentiment  was  echoed  by  the  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the  NAACP, 
I  would  like  to  make  an  important  clari- 
fication for  the  record,  by  reading  Mayor 
Flaherty's  response  to  this  charge  dur- 
ing the  hearing.  Mr.  Flaherty  said: 

Mr.  Flaheett.  I  have  had  niany  meetings 
with  the — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  previous 
President  of  the  NAACP— I  know  that  the 
present  Pittsburgh  president  Is  against  me 
and  Just  went  Into  office  in  January.  His 
name  is  Harvey  Adams. 

The  preceding  president,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  NAACP  for  three  or  four  years  In 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  was  Leon  Howard.  I 
met  with  him  many  times.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  sent  this  committee  a  Mall- 
gram  supporting  my  nomination  for  this 
post;  I  received  a  copy  of  this  letter.  I  hope 
you  have  received  that  communication. 
To  answer  your  question  more  directly:  yes, 
I  met  with  Leon  Howard  many,  many  times 
while  he  was  President  of  the  NAACP.  I 
met  with  many  other  black  leaders  as  well. 
Being  mayor  of  the  city,  I  have  met  with 
black  leaders  many  times  during  the  course 
of  my  mayoralty. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the 
charges  by  Rev.  Mcllvane  and  a  women's 
group  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  testi- 
mony. Mayor  Flaherty's  response: 

Mr.  Plaheety.  I  have  met  with  Reverend 
Mcllvane  a  number  of  times.  Senator.  I  do 
not  recall  how  many.  I  have  met  with  the 
NOW  organization  when  they  have  requested 
meetings,  which  has  not  been  often;  I  would 
have  to  say  that.  But  I  remember  Reverend 
Mcllvane  making  that  statement  to  you  yes- 
terday. I  have  met  with  Reverend  Mcllvane 
on  a  number  of  occasions  on  different  mat- 
ters that  came  up  in  the  city. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Informal  meetings 
in  your  office?  That  is,  it  was  not  just  a 
fornml 

Mr.  Flaheety.  Informal  meetings;  also,  he 
was  a  model  cities  commissioner.  I  met  with 
hlra  on  model  cities  business  as  well. 

I  know  he  was  active  in  the  model  cities 
movement.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  a  com- 
missioner. I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  issue 
of  hiring  practices  of  the  public  force  be- 
tween 1970  and  1975,  I  would  also  like 
to  read  the  questions  and  answers  on  this 
subject  from  the  testimony. 

When  I  took  office  in  1970,  there  was  a  list 
already  published  that  had  been  admin- 
istered through  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. As  my  previous  safety  director,  John 
Blngler,  testified  yesterday,  he  hired  the  first 
25  officers;  they  were  all  white.  We  had  no 
other  choice.  That  was  the  list  that  was 
handed  to  us  that  we  inherited  from  the 
preceding  administration. 

At  that  point  in  time.  I  met  with  John 
Blngler  and  I  said  that  we  have  to  come  up 
with  a  new  test,  one  that  will  remove  cul- 
tural bias  from  the  city.  I  hired  the  most 
professional  psychological  testing  group  I 
could  find  In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  to  devise 
a  test  to  remove  cultural  bias.  They  did.  They 
devised  such  a  test  to  remove  cultural  bias. 
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We  worked  on  It,  I  would  say,  ^t  least  a  year 
to  get  It  In  shape. 

The  Civil  Service  Commlssldn  worked  on 
it  with  this  testing  group  s(  that  police 
officers,  men.  women,  minorltljs,  would  all 
have  an  equal  chance  at  the  '  est.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  began  a  recru  ting  drive  in 
the  black  community.  We  pub  ished  ads  in 
the  black  newspaper.  We  had  ads  over  the 
predominantly  black  radio  station 
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Now,   Mr.   President,    to 
charge  that  Mayor  Flaherty 
eating  defiances  of  the  law 
a   school    desegregation 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relatic 
sion.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
this  case.  Senator  MEXZENBAxtM 
on  a  news  account  of  Mr 
pearance  before  the 
board  and  a  newspaper  edito 
totally  ignored  Mayor 
testimony  on  this  issue. 

Before  I  go  further,  I 
point  out  I  doubt  whether  th^re 
ator  in  this  room  who  would 
rely  on  the  editorial 
newspapers  in  his  city  in 
mine  an  accurate 
what  he  said.  If  that  were 
know  in  my  city  I  would 
serious  shape.  But,  thank  Go< 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  would 
read  the  questions  and 
testimony,  at  least  some  of 
and  answers,  on  this  subject 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mayor 
ably,  I  am  sure  you  recognize 
serious  charge  made  against 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  second  highest  official  in  th( 
of  Justice. 

A   newspaper   story    reports 
Peter  Flaherty  last  night 
burgh  Board   of  Public 
state    orders    which    would 
school  busing  to  improve  racial 

Your  quote  apparently — and 
it  is  a  correct  quote — "this  ordfer 
enforced.  Don't  believe  that  it 
forced  when  the  community  is 
cannot   be  forced  to  carry  out 
cannot  be  carried  out." 

Now,  at  that  point,  there 
no  busing  order.  All  there  had 
order    to    develop   a   plan    to 
schools.  But  whether  there  had 
not  really  is  quite  immaterial 
tlon  of  whether  or  not — at 
this  hearing — you  advocated 
legal  order  of  a  state  body. 

I  think  that  is  very  relevant 

Mr.  Flaherty.  I  did  not 
and  I  have  heard  the  word  here, 
such  words  are  really  an  edltori4l 
of  my  views  in  opposition  to 
meeting  that  I  attended. 

As    I    understand    the    Hum4n 
order,  it  was  an  order  by  an 
agency  that  the  City  of  Pittsbu^h 
certain  time  frame,  come  up 
school  desegregation.  When  I 
meeting,  the  question  before  th 
board  was  not  whether  they 
or  not  comply  with  the  order, 
was  only  how  are  we  going  to 
the  order  of  school  desegregatic^ 

There  were  a  n\unber  of  pi 
cussed.  They  followed  basically 
One  was  the  plan  or  plans  for 
across  town.  The  second  group 
for  alternate  plans,  plans  that 
for  magnet  schools  or  other 

I  testified  that  I  thought  busing 
counterproductive.    I    did   not 
plan  or  plans  which  favored  the 
ing,  which  favored  disbanding 
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hood  school  concept.  I  favored  that  we  look 
Into  other  alternatives  and  suggested  that 
other  alternatives  be  explored.  I  never  used 
the  word  "defy." 

There  was  no  question  In  the  meeting  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  comply. 
We  know  we  have  to  comply  with  the  Human 
Relations  order  on  school  desegregation.  The 
matter  is,  what  plan  or  plans  should  be 
accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  5 
additional  minutes  or  can  I  seek  5  min- 
utes from  the  majority,  since  we  have 
not  used  that  time,  since  I  happen  to  be 
in  the  majority? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  yield  5  min- 
utes on  his  time.  We  are  short  on  our 
time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  appreciate  his  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  still  quoting: 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mayor,  I  have 
difficulty  in  following  what  you  are  saying 
because  there  is  no  public  evidence  that  you 
were  advocating  a  solution  other  than  bus- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  editorial 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Mayor  Flaherty  has  as  much  right  as  any 
other  citizen  to  speak  out  in  the  school  bus- 
ing controversy,  but  it  is  most  unbecoming 
for  him  or  any  responsible  citizen  to  advo- 
cate defiance  of  law.  That  attitude  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  social  unrest  that  has 
torn  this  country  In  recent  years."  I  skip  a 
para^aph. 

"We  are  not  sure  how  the  problem  is  to 
be  solved,  but  it  Is  fairly  clear  that  it  won't 
be  solved  in  an  atmosphere  of  turmoil  and 
civil  disobedience.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
only  get  worse.  The  best  course  to  a  solution 
of  this  agonizing  problem  is  the  orderly  path 
of  litigation  either  to  enforce  the  laws  or, 
if  they  are  too  onerous,  to  change  them; 
but  not  to  make  a  mockery  of  them." 

Then  It  goes  on  to  say,  "While  a  short- 
term  solution  to  the  integration  problem 
continues  to  be  divisive  and  elusive,  it  seems 
to  us  that  County  Commissioner  Thomas  J. 
Forster,  who  is  also  against  compulsory  bus- 
ing to  achieve  integration,  is  on  the  right 
track  to  a  long-term  solution." 

I  am  having  difficulty  because  you  are 
saying  that  the  NAACP  could  have  as  many 
meetings  as  they  wanted;  they  say  they  never 
could  have  meetings.  You  are  saying  that 
you  did  not  urge  defiance  of  the  law;  the 
newspaper  quotes  it  and  then  writes  an 
editorial  and  compares  you  to  another  per- 
son, who  is  also  against  busing,  but  takes  a 
different  approach. 

There  were  other  articles  in  the  paper 
which  say.  "Pete  renews  attack  as  busing" — 
it  goes  on. 

The  concern  I  have  is  that  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land  as  interpreted  by 
the  courts  and  legislated  by  Congress. 

It  concerns  me  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
Is  evidence  in  your  background  that  Indi- 
cates that  when  it  would  be  politically  ex- 
pedient to  do  so  or  perhaps  a  matter  of  con- 
viction and  conscience,  that  you  were  pre- 
pared to  stand  before  a  crowd  and  urge 
either  defiance  or,  if  that  be  the  inappropri- 
ate word  to  use,  use  your  own  language — 
which  I  do  not  understand  you  to  disavow 
as  being  a  direct  quote  of  yours  as  contained 
in  the  story  and  as  I  read  it  to  you  before. 
That  does  concern  me. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Senator,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  did  oppose  busing.  There  is  no  viray  that  I 


could  go  before  the  school  board  as  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  that  not  be 
a  story. 

The  character  of  my  opposition  may  be 
charged  as  defiant,  but  I  assure  you  that  I 
at  no  time  would  urge  anyone  to  defy  the 
laws  whether  I  agreed  or  disagreed  or 
whether  I  was  in  public  office  or  out  of  pub- 
lic office.  My  record  shows  that  I  obey  the 
law  and  that  I  enforce  the  laws  equally. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  would  not  urge 
anyone  to  defy  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  prepared  statement  dated 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1972,  a  statement  by 
Mayor  Pete  Flaherty,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Mayor  Pete  Flaherty 
Three  years  ago  before  I  entered  the 
Mayor's  Office  I  made  it  clear  at  that  time 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  forced  bus- 
ing. Six  months  ago  I  met  with  the  Student 
editors  from  the  Pittsburgh  High  Schools 
and  advised  them  of  my  position.  In  recent 
weeks  I  have  met  with  Mrs.  McNalry  and  Dr. 
Kishkunas  to  express  my  views  to  them 
personally,  and.  on  May  3,  1972,  I  wrote  to 
each  of  you  in  order  to  express  formally 
my  conviction  that  any  plan  for  forced  bus- 
ing would  cause  large  numbers  of  parents  to 
remove  their  children  from  the  public  schools 
or  to  leave  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  My  letter 
also  pointed  out  that  the  additional  costs 
of  a  forced  busing  plan  would  come  at  a 
time  when  the  people  simply  cannot  afford 
further  increases  in  their  already  excessive 
tax  burden.  For  these  reasons  I  urged  you  to 
reject  any  reorganization  plan  involving 
forced  busing  or  the  disruption  of  neighbor- 
hood schools. 

I  realize  full-well  that  the  solution  Is  not 
an  easy  one.  But,  despite  the  difficulties  it 
seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  luirealistic 
and  short-sighted  to  take  steps  which  would 
be  counterproductive.  Reorganization  plans 
which  would  drive  more  people  out  of  the 
City  and  out  of  the  public  school  process  are 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  education.  The 
end  result  of  such  action  would  be  more 
division  rather  than  less. 

The  people  of  this  City  have  made  It  clear 
that  they  want  their  neighborhood  schools 
preserved  and  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
forced  to  bus  their  children  out  of  their 
neighborhoods.  In  many  cases  they  have  se- 
lected their  homes  and  their  neighborhoods 
because  of  the  accessibility  of  schools.  They 
and  their  children  should  not  be  penalized 
by  having  their  own  rights  infringed  upon. 
The  bond  which  parents  have  for  their  chil- 
dren and  the  natural  concern  of  parents  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  their  children 
cannot  be  overcome  by  any  social  reform, 
however  appealing  It  may  be  philosophically. 
We  govern  with  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  not  in  spite  of  them. 

As  we  try  to  find  acceptable  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  us,  you  should,  I  believe, 
continue  to  advance  your  primary  purpose  of 
providing  education  by  rehabilitating  and 
upgrading  the  neighborhood  schools  and  by 
giving  serious  thought  to  the  development 
of  other  magnet  schools  such  as  East  Hills. 
My  task  and  yours  should  be  to  work  for 
the  continued  viability  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  to  encourage  people  to  remain 
here.  To  achieve  these  goals,  it  is  essential 
that  the  City  maintain  a  favorable  educa- 
tional and  tax  climate.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  you  to  reject  any  school  reorganization 
plan  which  would  involve  forced  busing  or 
the  disruption  of  neighborhood  schools. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  not  read  this  state- 
ment in  its  entirety  but  only  one  para- 
graph: 
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As  we  try  to  find  acceptable  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  us,  you  should,  I  believe, 
continue  to  advance  your  primary  purpose  of 
providing  education  by  rehabilitating  and 
upgrading  the  neighborhood  schools  and  by 
giving  serious  thought  to  the  development 
of  other  magnet  schools  such  as  East  Hills. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  believe 
that  Mayor  Flaherty's  record  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  And  I  respect  the  very  strong 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  when 
he  considers  busing  a  civil  rights  mat- 
ter— which  I  do  not — and  that  he  feels 
very,  very  strongly  about  Mr.  Flaherty's 
not  taking  other  action  which  he  may 
have  taken. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record,  there 
is  no  evidence  I  heard  in  the  portion  of 
the  hearings  I  attended,  nor  in  the  rec- 
ord which  I  reviewed,  which  comes  up 
with  a  transcript  or  a  quote  that  Mayor 
Flaherty  in  fact  suggested  that  the  law 
be  defied. 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  that 
I  think  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  us  to  sit  here  and  allow  to  go 
unresponded  the  comments  by  our  col- 
leagues that  editorially  characterize  the 
activities  or  actions  of  a  nominee  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  one  of  us. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  a  particular  con- 
cern about  this.  I  feel  that  if.  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  our  colleagues  felt  that,  based 
on  a  record  which  only  quotes  an  edi- 
torial and  quotes  unsubstantiated  com*- 
ments  from  members  who  testified  before 
the  committee  who,  in  turn,  relied  upon 
editorial  comment  to  back  up  their  point, 
if  we  accept  that  as  a  basis  to  reject  a 
man,  I  feel  a  bit  in  jeopardy,  quite 
frankly.  For  example,  in  my  particular 
case,  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  I 
think  that  I  have  a  civil  rights  record  of 
which  I  can  be  proud. 

That  is  where  I  come  from;  that  is  the 
movement  I  come  out  of.  I  represented 
that  spectrum  as  a  defense  lawyer.  That 
is  the  civil  rights  area,  and  I  am  sure 
that  before  it  is  all  over  the  newspaper — 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  me  1  more 
minute — I  am  sure  I  would  not  like  to 
rely  on  the  characterizations  of  my  oppo- 
nents, and  the  editorial  board  of  our 
major  newspaper  characteristically  has 
been  in  that  posture,  to  characterize  how 
I  articulated  my  objection  to  a  very,  very 
controversial  social  issue. 

So,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
all  my  coUeagues  to  support  Mayor 
Flaherty  in  his  bid  to  become  the  No.  2 
man  in  the  Justice  Department  and  to 
look  at  the  entire  record,  look  at  his 
entire  statement,  his  responses,  and  also 
his  overall  record  as  mayor  of  a  large 
city. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much,  and  I 
thank  him  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Matsunaga).  The  Senator  from  South 

Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

nomination  of  Peter  F.  Flaherty  to  the 

post  of  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Peter  Flaherty  was  bom  iJune  24,  1924. 
He  graduated  from  Allegheny  High 
School  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1941.  Fol- 


lowing graduation,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force.   During   World   War   II   he 
served  as  a  navigator  on  a  B-29  bomber 
in  the  South  Pacific.  While  in  service,  he 
was  awarded  the  Air  Medal  and  two 
Bronze  Battle  Stars.  Peter  Flaherty  was 
discharged   from  the  service  with   the 
rank  of  captain  in  1946.  After  his  mili- 
tary service,  he  studied  for  2  years  at 
Carlow  College  in  Pittsburgh  before  en- 
tering the  Notre  Dame  Law  School.  An 
honor  graduate  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  he  later  was  awarded  a  master's 
degree  in   public   administration   from 
the  University   of  Pittsburgh   in   1968. 
After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  in  1951,  Peter 
Flaherty  entered  the  private  practice  of 
law  in  Pittsburgh.  He  served  later  as  an 
assistant  district  attorney  in  Allegheny 
County    and    prosecuted    hundreds    of 
cases.  He  has  a  solid  background  of  broad 
experience  in  various  facets  of  criminal 
justice.  In  1966,  Mr.  Flaherty  was  elected 
to  a  4-year  term  on  the  Pittsburgh  city 
council.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1969.  When  he  ran  for  a  second 
term,   he  was  nominated  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  in 
the  primary  election.  He  is  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors- 
National  League  of  Cities  and  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  League  of 
Cities.  He  has  given  most  freely  of  his 
time   in   civic   matters.   Peter  Flaherty 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Du- 
quesne  University,  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity, and  has  assumed  a  leadership 
role  in  many  civic  organizations. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  record  of 
Peter  F.  Flaherty  as  a  mayor,  lawyer, 
and  man.  In  addition  to  my  own  review, 
I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  his 
critics  and  supporters.  In  my  opinion, 
Peter  Flaherty  will  be  an  able  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  words  of  a  Pittsburgh  newspa- 
per, Peter  Francis  Flaherty  is  "the  most 
controversial,  most  enigmatic,  most  un- 
predictable, most  independent,  most 
hardheaded,  most  mysterious,  most 
tightfisted,  and  most  beloved  mayor"  in 
Pittsburgh's  history. 

A  distinguished  American  had  this  to 
say  of  Peter  Flaherty: 

In  Pittsburgh,  a  Democratic  Councilman, 
Peter  F.  Flaherty,  ran  for  Mayor  in  1969  on 
a  platform  of  introducing  greater  efficiency 
into  city  government,  and  he  was  elected. 
Almost  at  the  start,  he  tried  to  eliminate 
feather-bedding  in  city  Jobs,  and  municipal 
employees  went  on  strike.  After  two  weeks, 
they  came  back  to  work,  somewhat  chast- 
ened. Even  in  that  heavily-unionized  city,  he 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  administration, 
not  the  unions — or,  for  that  matter,  business 
interests — that  ran  the  government.  During 
his  four-year  term,  Flaherty  trimmed  the 
city  payroll  by  25  percent,  mostly  through 
attrition,  and  was  able  to  replace  deficit  fi- 
nancing with  balanced  budgets,  and  even 
small  surpluses. 

Fred  Gualtieri,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Boilermakers  Union  Local  154  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  a  mailgram  to  me 
said: 

I  would  like  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Peter  Flaherty  for  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Peter  Flaherty  Is  sincere,  honest,  reli- 
able, straightforward  and  has  tremendous  ad- 


ministrative ability.  The  perfect  man  has 
never  been  found,  but  Pete  Flaherty  comes 
closer  to  flUliig  that  bill  than  anyone  else 
who  has  ever  been  appointed  to  that  office. 
Washington's  gain  will  be  Pittsburgh's  loss, 
but  not  all  loss  because  the  entire  country 
will  gain  with  Peter  Flaherty  in  office  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mayor  Stanley  M.  Makowski  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  in  a  letter  said: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe  that  Mayor 
Peter  F.  Fiaherty  is  especially  weU-qualifled 
to  serve  as  Deputy  Attorney  General  in  Presi- 
dent Carter's  new  administration.  As  someone 
who  has  worked  with  him  at  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  functions,  I  am  pleased 
to  declare  that  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  this  talented  and  skillful  leader.  It  has 
also  been  an  honor  for  me  to  have  Mayor 
Flaherty  visit  Buffalo  on  several  occasions. 
I  want  to  stress  that  Pete  Flaherty  Is  a  man 
of  solid  Integrity  who  is  deeply  commited  to 
the  principles  enumerated  In  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  feel  assured  that  the  administration 
of  Justice  will  be  entrusted  to  this  fair  and 
compassionate  man.> 

I  received  mail  not  only  from  Pitts- 
burgh, but  many  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
try in  support  of  Mayor  Flaherty. 

Mayor  Flaherty  seems  to  have  broad 
support  among  all  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  in  his  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  statement 
was  given  by  Samuel  L.  Evans,  president 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Negro 
Affairs,  accompanied  by  Andrew  W. 
Swift.  Mr.  Evans  said  this: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Samuel  L. 
Evans.  I  am  President  and  National  Chair- 
man of  the  American  Foundation  for  Negro 
Affairs.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Family  of 
Leaders  In  Pennsylvania,  representing  some 
150  black  leaders. 

We  are  glad  to  come  here  today  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  Mayor  Flaherty. 

Now,  over  on  page  134  of  the  tran- 
script, the  statement  continues,  and  I 
quote: 

We  give  our  unqualified  endorsement  to 
Mayor  Flaherty  because  of  his  abUity  and 
strength  to  stand  alone  for  his  ideas,  even 
against  tremendous  odds.  We  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  give  Mayor  Flaherty  of  Pittsburgh 
its  unanimous  vote  for  confirmation  for  U.S. 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  We  assure  you  that 
you  will  have  the  support  of  a  large  segment 
of  Americans  who  voted  for  President  Carter 
and  who  look  to  his  leadership  for  the  full 
Implement  of  his  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  quote 
many  others  on  this  nomination,  but  I 
will  not  take  the  time  to  do  so. 

I  just  want  to  say,  in  closing,  in  an  era 
when  many  large  cities  have  fallen  into 
diflScult  financial  straits,  Pittsburgh, 
under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Flaherty, 
has  operated  within  the  budget.  This 
man  has  certainly  demonstrated  that  he 
is  a  leader,  a  capable  and  determined 
administrator,  and  astute  lawyer.  I  am 
convinced  that  Peter  F.  Flaherty  will 
be  a  capable  Deputy  Attorney  General.  I 
believe  he  will  do  a  good  job  for  our  coun- 
try. Thus,  I  am  happy  to  support  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  Senator 
Hatch  such  time  as  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
surely  admire  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
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admire  him  for  his  fair  and, 
sidered  stance  In  this  matter 

I  also  appreciate  the 
ator  Mathias  and,   of  cou 
Eastland,  Senator  Thurmond 
ator  BiDEN. 

Mr.  President,  I  would 
in  support  of  Peter  Flaher 
Deputy  Attorney  General  o 
States.  I  was  bom  and 
burgh  and  practiced  law 
before  moving  to  Utah.  I 
Peter    Flaherty    for 
years. 

As  mayor  of  Pittsburgh 
years  he  has  had  an  excellent 
an    incorruptible 
city  he  has  managed  has 
est  crime  rates  and  one  of 
fiscal  ratings  in  the  Natior 
Pete  Flaherty  has  brought 
minorities  into  the 
emment.  The  affirmative 
Pittsburgh  has  been  cited 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  some 
mony  at  his  hearing  where 
Committee  approved  him 
10  to  1,  Mrs.  Marianne 
of  the  National  Board  of 
for  Democratic  Action,  anc 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
confirmation  of  Pete 
words: 

Pete  Flaherty  has  pursued 
gram  of  minority  hiring  and 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Minorlt  r 
merly   under-represented   have 
positions  of  Influence.  I  cannot 
that  this  view  is  shared  by 
munlty   in   Pittsburgh   since 
always  made  strong  showings 
tlons,  particularly  in  wards 
marlly  by  minorities.  The 
ter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
asked   to   take   a   stand   In 
NAACP's  position.  However.  th« 
rectors  voted  overwhelmingly 
the  NAACP  in  this  matter 
torneys  who  sit  as  ADA  board 
fully  reviewed   Mayor  Flahert; 
before    the    Pittsburgh    Schoo 
found  that  he  did  not  advocate 
of  the  law.  Instead  they  feel 
proposed  lawful  alternatives 
gratlon.  such  as  management 
have  worked  successfully  In 
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Other  testimony  recited  tl  lat — 
Mayor  Flaherty  deserves  hlgl  est  credit  for 
his  management  of  a  city  w  ilch  Fortune 
Magazine  recently  called  one  of  only  two 
cities  In  the  Northeast  which  ¥  In  excellent 
fiscal  health 


Another  witness  stated 

He  Is  a  tough-thinking  adml|ilstrator 
cuts   to  the   heart  of  Issues 
enough  to  withstand  the 
Interest  groups,  no  matter  fr<Jm 
ment  of  the  community  they 
been  willing  to  incur  the  wrat|i 
even  his  own  police  departm( 
he  considered  necessary  and  correct 
overall  good. 
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Witnesses  commended 
administrative  abilities 
has  not  bent  under  pressure 
ing  with  severe  and  taxing 
is  a  highly  respected  administrator 

Again  on  Pete  Flaherty' 
record,  I  refer  to  testimony 
Strassburger,  a  member  c 
Committee  of  the  American 
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ties Union  of  Pittsburgh  and  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association,  a  law  professor,  a  man 
whom  I  know  and  whose  family  I  know, 
an  excellent  person,  a  person  who  cer- 
tainly would  not  testify  In  favor  of  Mayor 
Flaherty  had  he  thought  that  Mayor 
Flaherty  had  a  bad  civil  rights  record. 
Mr.  Strassburger  stated  that  he  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  contact  with  Mayor  Fla- 
herty and  found  Pete  Flaherty  to  be  de- 
voted to  minority  rights. 

May  I  quote  several  statements  made 
before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Strass- 
burger: 

In  all  of  his  dealings  with  me.  Mayor 
Flaherty  has  always  exhibited  an  attitude  of 
fairness  toward  all  grout>s,  as  well  as  a  special 
concern  for  the  rights  of  minorities. 

Let  me  give  you  several  examples.  First, 
there  Is  the  area  of  minority  hiring.  The 
city  of  Pittsburgh  Is  governed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania civil  service  statutes  that  require  the 
hiring  of  the  individual  scoring  at  the  top 
of  a  civil  service  test.  The  Mayor's  sworn 
duty  Is  to  uphold  the  law.  Mayor  Flaherty, 
through  the  Civil  Service  Commission  he  ap- 
pointed, attempted  to  get  as  many  minor- 
ity personnel  Into  the  uniformed  services  of 
the  city  as  possible.  The  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  specifically  found:  We  find  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1975  under- 
took an  intensive  recruitment  campaign  to 
encourage  blacks  and  women  to  apply  for  a 
position  as  police  officer.  This  was  not  only 
a  highly  commendable  effort  but  it  resulted 
in  a  ratio  of  27.5  percent  minority  group  ap- 
plicants. This  exceeds  the  ratio  of  blacks 
m  the  general  population." 

Finally,  the  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
City  Human  Relations  Commission  has  stag- 
nated under  Mayor  Flaherty's  leadership. 
That  simply  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts 
as  I  know  them. 

As  an  example.  In  1973  I  had  the  honor 
of  representing  the  commission  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
were  successful  In  requiring  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  to  end  Its  sex-segregated  want-ad 
columns.  More  than  a  dozen  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations and  women's  groups  Joined  with 
us  as  amlci  curiae.  This  case  set  a  precedent 
which  was  followed  throughout  the  country. 
I  think  that  the  record  clearly  shows  Mayor 
Flaherty's   concern   for   minorities. 

At  the  hearings  we  also  heard  from  a 
black  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civil 
Commission.  Let  me  quote  a  new  lines 
from  his  lengthy  statement: 

My  name  is  Ed  English.  I  am  self-employed 
and  also  a  member  of  a  three-man  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 
Incidentally.  I  am  a  life  member  of  the 
NAACP. 

From  my  lowly  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  Pittsburgh, 
I  think  that  the  choice  of  Mayor  Flaherty 
for  Deputy  Attorney  General  could  not  have 
been  a  better  one.  He  Is  a  man  of  Integrity 
and  honesty  and  will  be  a  tremendous  asset 
to  that  department.  The  Justice  Department 
will  gain,  and  Pittsburgh  will  lose  a  very 
good  administrator. 

Being  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  I  was 
pretty  close  to  the  action.  I  cannot  single  out 
a  single  discriminatory  act  in  the  city's  hir- 
ing policies  that  came  to  that  commission; 
and,  believe  me,  I  was  watching. 

We  have  the  first  two  black  Directors  of 
Departments:  the  first  black  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Police:  the  first  black  Superin- 
tendent of  a  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Automa- 
tlve  Equipment;  the  first  black  Deputy  Fire 
Chief;  the  first  black  magistrate — when  he 
accepted  a  higher-paying  position  outside 
city  employment,  he  was  replaced  by  a  Dlack; 
the  first  woman  Director  of  Parks  and  Rec- 


reation; the  first  woman  Deputy  Planning 
Director;  the  first  woman  Police  Inspector; 
the  first  woman  Assistant  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Mayor;  the  first  woman  Consumer 
Advocate  to  be  appointed  is  a  woman;  the 
first  black  woman  Criminal  Justice  Planner. 

A  woman  was  Controller  of  the  Model 
Cities  Agency  until  she  resigned  in  the  fall  of 
1974  at  her  request  because  of  pregnancy. 
The  first  woman  as  Chief  Clerk  to  supervise 
the  Municipal  Court  System  was  another; 
when  she  was  promoted,  she  was  replaced  by 
a  woman. 

We  had  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Departments  of  Supplies. 
Fire  and  Parks  and  Recreation.  We  had  the 
first  nine  black  women  police  officers  and  the 
first  nine  white  women  police  officers.  We  had 
the  first  black  woman  Firefighter. 

Mr.  Flaherty  himself  testified  under 
oath  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
he  did  not  violate  or  defy  the  order  of  the 
Human  Relations  Commission.  The  word 
defy  was  never  used  by  the  mayor  and 
appeared  to  be  only  a  newspaper's  char- 
acterization of  the  mayor's  stated  opposi- 
tion to  forced  student  busing.  Mayor 
Flaherty  advised  the  committee  that  the 
question  before  the  school  board  was  not 
whether  they  would  desegregate  the 
schools,  but  how.  The  school  board  meet- 
ing at  which  he  testified  in  March  1972 
was  to  discuss  plans  for  desegregation 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  record  that 
Mayor  Flaherty  did  not  urge  disobedi- 
ence, but  in  fact  proposed  lawful  alterna- 
tive plans. 

■  As  of  this  date,  litigation  is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  on  the  validity  of  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  and  its  orders  in  school 
desegregation.  It  is  also  questionable 
whether  there  ever  has  been  a  final  order 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission,  because  of  the  matter  still 
pending  on  appeal  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court. 

Finally,  may  I  point  out  that  although 
the  Incoming  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  the  NAACP  who  just  took 
oflBce  in  January  of  this  year  opposed  the 
Flaherty  nomination,  the  past  president 
of  the  NAACP  in  Pittsburgh,  who  served 
for  several  years  while  Pete  Flaherty  was 
mayor.  Indicated  his  support  of  Pete 
Flaherty  as  Deputy  Attorney  General 
and  urged  the  Senate  to  approve  Pete 
Flaherty. 

I  consider  Pete  Flaherty  to  be  a  tal- 
ented and  capable  individual  and  suit- 
ably qualified  to  serve  our  Nation  well  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  I  urge  col- 
leagues to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Pete  Flaherty  for  that  position. 

I  might  also  add  that  Pete  Flaherty  is 
an  excellent  famUy  man,  he  Is  a  man  of 
integrity,  honesty,  and  decency,  just  the 
type  of  person  we  should  have  for  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  im- 
proper that  Pete  Flaherty  would  do  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  In  fact,  to  the 
contrary.  I  would  think  he  would  be  one 
of  the  fairest  men  in  Government.  He 
has  been  known  as  a  worker,  he  is  a 
worker,  and  he  is  a  decent  man. 

So  again  I  urge  colleagues  to  confirm 
his  nomination  and  I  shall  certainly  vote 
for  confirmation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
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behalf  of  Senator  Eastland,  I  yield  my- 
self 8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  stipulate  that  Mr.  Flaherty  is  a  fine 
family  man,  he  is  a  very  decent  human 
being,  he  is  probably  an  able  lawyer,  and 
he  did  a  good  job  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  major  issue  facing  the  Senate  to- 
day, the  one  that  I  raise  and  consider  to 
be  the  most  relevant,  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  he  did  or  did 
not  advocate  defiance  of  the  law. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware made  much  of  the  fact  that  neither 
one  would  pay  any  attention  to,  nor  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  wish  to  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of,  editorials  written  in  local 
newspapers.  But  that  is  not  what  the  evi- 
dence Is.  The  editorial  had  to  do  only 
with  editorial  comment,  and  the  news- 
paper reports,  which  did  not  come  from 
one  newspaper  but  came  from  two  sep- 
arate newspapers  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, both  indicated  without  any 
equivocation  that  the  mayor  advocated 
defiance  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time,  but  not  on  mine. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  will  be  fine. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  at  least  I  heard 
while  I  was  in  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  Mayor  Flaherty 
denied  that  he  defied  the  law  or  even  in- 
dicated that  he  would  defy  the  law,  and 
is  it  not  also  true  that  a  member  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  came 
In  and  said  that  they  reviewed  the  record 
and  there  was  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  he  had  defied  the  law  or  urged  de- 
fiance of  the  law?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  say  that 
certainly  Mayor  Flaherty  indicated  that 
he  did  not  urge  defiance  of  the  law  before 
our  committee,  and  there  was  some  com- 
munication from  the  ADA,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  more  familiar  with  the 
ADA  communication  than  I  am — but  I 
did  hear  Mayor  Flaherty's  testimony. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  Is  true,  but  I  think 
the  point  that  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was  that  he 
would  hate  to  be  judged  by  any  news- 
paper report,  because  sometimes  they  are 
right  and  sometimes  they  are  wrong.  It 
was  not  just  an  editorial  but  newspaper 
reporting,  especially  when  the  man  him- 
self came  in  and  said  that  he  did  not 
urge  defiance  of  the  law,  did  not  partici- 
pate in  that  way,  and  independent  wit- 
nesses who  examined  the  record  con- 
firmed it.  And  that  is  where  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  Is 
my  friend  and  for  whom  I  have  deep  re- 
spect and  regard.  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  address  my- 
self further  to  that  point. 

I  had  one  advantage  over  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  having 
been  present  at  the  hearings.  Although 
Senator  Hatch  was  present  at  the  hear- 
ing much  of  the  time,  I  did  have  that 
advantage  over  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  I  would  like  to  say  to  him 


that  there  was  more  evidence  than  hear- 
ing the  newspaper  reports. 

Mr.  HATCH.  But  I  think  all  the  Sen- 
ators, whether  they  were  there  or  not, 
have  read  the  record,  and  the  record 
was  somewhat  deficient. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  return  to  my  own 
time?  I  assume  that  the  time  for  the  in- 
quiry was  not  deducted  from  my  time, 
but  from  that  allotted  to  Senator  Thur- 
mond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  not  only 
what  someone  thinks  he  said,  because 
what  Mr.  Flaherty  was  saying  was  Inter- 
preted by  all  those  present  as  Indicat- 
ing defiance  of  the  law.  And  certainly  no 
less  a  person  than  the  president  of  the 
school  board  sent  a  telegram  indicating: 

I  was  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
School  Board  November  1972  when  Mayor 
Peter  naherty  demanded  that  we  defy  the 
order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  school  desegregation  after  several  years 
of  vacillation. 

She  was  there  when  the  mayor  ap- 
peared before  them  and  did  just  that. 

Maybe  the  mayor  did  not  understand 
just  what  he  was  doing,  but  whether  he 
did  or  did  not,  it  is  not  always  a  question 
of  what  you  or  I  do  or  say,  it  is  a  question 
of  what  people  think  we  are  doing  or  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  if  I  may,  so  I  do  not  lose 
my  train  of  thought. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Fine. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  facts  are  that  when  you  put  to- 
gether the  witnesses  who  testified  before 
us,  and  there  were  many  of  them,  and 
when  you  put  together  the  newspaper 
articles  and  reports,  and  when  you  put 
together  with  them  the  telegram  from 
the  lady  who  was  chairman  of  the  school 
board,  and  the  mayor  knew  of  all  of 
these  prominent  stories  indicating  he  was 
urging  defiance,  and  yet  in  no  instance 
did  he  ever  say  he  was  not  urging  defi- 
ance— let  me  read  you  that  which  he 
actually  did  say.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware read  one  paragraph  of  his  state- 
ment, but  he  failed  to  continue  reading, 
because  if  he  had,  he  would  have  read 
the  last  line,  which  said: 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  reject  any 
school  reorganization  plan  which  would  in- 
volve forced  busing  or  the  disruption  of 
neighborhood  schools. 

That  is  really  what  the  issue  is  all 
about.  There  was  no  order  for  forced 
busing.  All  there  was  was  an  order  to 
develop  a  plan  to  integrate  the  schools, 
and  he  was  urging  them  to  reject  any 
plan  that  did  not  conform  with  what  he 
felt  should  be  the  procedure. 

The  mayor  also  appeared  before  us.  as 
read  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  said  that  he  was  always 
willing  to  meet  with  all  groups.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  when  all  the  groups  ap- 
peared  before   our  committee,   as  the 


Senator  well  knows,  he  heard  them  use 
this  kind  of  language: 

Shortly  after  his  election  as  Mayor  for  his 
first  term,  Mr.  Flaherty  met  with  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  and  other 
groups  at  the  request  of  these  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  staffing  of  the 
police  and  other  city  departments.  He  never 
again  met  with  these  groups.  He  has  refused 
everj-  subsequent  request  by  these  groups  for 
a  meeting.  He  has  InltUted  no  meeting. 
Typicall,  he  does  not  reply  to  letters. 

The  fact  is  that  whether  he  came 
before  us  and  said  he  was  willing  to 
meet  with  groups  or  not,  those  who  came 
before  us  testified  he  was  unwilling  to 
do  so.  The  matter  of  the  Catholic  pastor 
from  the  Commission  on  Religion  and 
Race,  the  spokesman  for  the  NAACP, 
and  the  ladies  from  the  NOW  organiza- 
tion all  bear  that  out. 

When  he  said  that  there  were  25  who 
were  hired  from  the  civil  service  list,  and 
that  was  his  only  choice,  that  was  not 
actually  his  only  choice  as  to  a  matter 
of  hiring  blacks  and  women.  The  fact 
is  he  could  have  asked  for  another  civil 
service  list. 

I  think  the  real  question  still  comes 
back  to  the  basic  one.  and  I  understand 
full  well  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Marj'land  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  having  concern 
with  that  which  is  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause you  get  a  much  more  meaningful 
reaction  when  you  are  able  to  hear  the 
witnesses,  test  their  credibility,  under- 
stand that  which  they  are  saying,  and 
accept  it  as  being  credible  and  believable 
or  not. 

The  question  Is  whether  Mayor  Fla- 
herty advocates  defiance  of  the  law.  My 
opinion  is  that  Mayor  Flaherty  will  be 
confirmed  here  this  afternoon  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  because  of  a 
number  of  considerations,  but  I  hope 
that  this  debate  will  serve  to  alert  him 
to  the  concerns  and  sensitivity  of  many 
people  in  this  country  to  the  matter  of 
complying  with  the  law  and  advocating 
compliance  with  the  law,  to  the  need 
to  bring  blacks  and  women  and  other 
groups  in  under  an  open  door  policy, 
and  to  his  own  failure  to  hire  blacks  and 
women  until  he  was  ordered  to  do  so 
by  a  Federal  court  order. 

I  am  not  going  to  keep  Mayor  Flaher- 
ty from  being  confirmed,  but  I  hope  I 
will  make  a  better  Deputy  Attorney 
General  out  of  him  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  been.  And  I  must  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland, 
who  said,  "It  is  not  as  if  we  were  con- 
firming an  Attorney  General  or  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  Vice  President,"  that  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  has  full  re- 
sponsibility over  all  criminal  actions, 
according  to  Attorney  General  Griffin 
BeU. 

I  think  the  position  Is  significant.  I 
think  it  is  important,  and  I  hope  that 
Pete  Flaherty  will  understand  the  need 
to  be  cognizant  of  his  total  responsibili- 
ties imder  the  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Presi  lent 
deep  respect  for  the  Senat  )r 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  as  I  hp,ve 
here  today,  but  I  do  not 
answered  my  questions. 

The  Senator  has  admittjed 
Flaherty  is  a  man  of  de4ency 
and  integrity,  and  so  forth 

Mr.  METZENBAUM 
I  agree  to  all  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senat* 
he  is.  He  came  in  and  saip 
urge  defiance  of  the  law, 
torials  and  articles  from  thfe 
indicated  that  he  had.  If  thfe 
mine,  I  would  tend  to  give 
fit  of  the  doubt. 

In  response  to  one  quesfton 
ator  asked  him,  whether  h; 
the  laws  of  the  land  as  Dei  uty 
General,  here  was  his  respi  >nse 

Yes,  Senator,  I  would  enf  )rce 
the  laws  of  the  land,  regardl  tss 
I  had  a  personal  view  that  woxvd 
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He  made  that  clear — i 
man  of  decency,  Integrity, 

I  think  we  cannot  Ignor* 
most    important    testimor  y 
given.   The  Americans  foi 
Action  did  not  want  to 
Flaherty,  but  they  had  to  cfcme 
selves,  after  examining  th( 
admit 

Mr.    METZENBAUM. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Did 
for  Americans  for  Democraiic 
pear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes;  Marldnne 
member  of  the  national  bctrd 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I 
a  letter. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understooi  she  had  ap- 
peared. Well,  I  am  quoting  |from  her  let- 
ter, then. 


hjs 


part 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I 
at  all  about  the  lady,  or  he] 
or  what  her  relationship 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  is  a 
ord.  What  she  says  is  that — 

Pete  Flaherty  has  pursued 
gram  of  minority  hiring  and 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  MlnorlJ;y 
merly   under-represented 
positions  of  Influence.  I  canndt 
that  this  view  Is  shared  by  th^black 
nlty  In  Pittsburgh. 

She  goes  on  to  say : 
Some  local  attorneys  who  si 

members  carefully  reviewed  M  lyor 

statement    before     the 

Board  and  found  that  he  dl< 

disobedience  of  the  law. 


Ge  leral. 


I  agree  with  the  Senat(jr 
that  he  is  a  man  of  integ 
and  honor,  a  good  family 
of  man  who  would  ordin^ily 
good  Assistant  Attorney 
I  would  give  him  the  benefi 
on  the  questions  the  Senate  r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  One  more  minute 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yiel< 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  can  appre4iate 
ator's  desire  to  put  him 
he  should  advocate,  and  I 
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position  that  he  should  advocate,  as 
Deputy  Attorney  Geheral,  equal  rights 
for  all  people,  whether  they  be  black, 
Spanish -American  people,  Latins,  what- 
ever or  whoever  they  are.  I  agree  that 
that  is  a  noble  aim  on  the  Senator's  part; 
but  I  would  prefer  and  personally  advo- 
cate that  he  deserves  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  couple  of  minutes 
would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  Pete  Flaherty  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Flaherty  is  a  former  mayor  of  Pittsburgh 
and  is  a  longtime  friend  of  mine.  I  have 
known  him  not  only  as  a  personal  friend, 
but  also  as  a  public  official. 

I  disagree  with  his  stand  on  school 
desegregation,  and  he  knows  that.  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  about  it  at  the  time 
of  his  action. 

It  should  be  noted — and  it  has  been 
made  clear  in  the  record — that,  as  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  he  did  a 
great  deal  to  bring  minority  representa- 
tion into  all  of  the  city  administration — 
the  police  department,  the  public  works 
department,  and  many  other  depart- 
ments of  Crovemment.  I  do  not  have  at 
my  desk  the  material  relating  to  Mr. 
Flaherty,  but  I  can  vouch  for  him  as  a 
public  official  and  a  lawyer  and  his  sin- 
cerity in  terms  of  civil  rights.  He  is  a  re- 
markable, talented,  gifted  man,  and  he 
will  make  an  excellent  officer  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  He  has  qualities  of 
fairness  and  decency  about  him  that 
I  think  are  much  needed  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  rise  at  this  time,  in  these  2  minutes, 
to  express  my  support  for  him  even 
though  one  of  my  closest  friends  in  this 
body  is  in  opposition.  I  respect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  deeply,  but  I  have  known 
Pete  Flaherty  since  the  1960's.  I  have 
known  him  well,  have  campaigned  with 
him,  and  I  have  worked  with  him.  I  have 
known  him  as  mayor  and  have  worked 
with  him  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. When  I  say  "worked  with  him,"  I 
mean  I  have  helped  him  on  certain  proj- 
ects. I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  Peter  Flaherty  to  be  Deputy  At- 
torney General  in  spite  of  some  reserva- 
tions. 

A  question  has  been  raised  about 
whether  Mr.  Flaherty  advocated  defiance 
of  an  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hvunan 
Relations  Commission  requiring  deseg- 
regation of  the  Pittsburgh  school  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Flaherty  emphatically  denied 
that  he  ever  advocated  defiance  of  an 


order  but  just  urged  that  busing  not  be 
included  in  any  plan  developed  by  the 
Pittsburgh  school  board.  Newspaper 
stories  indicated  that  Mr.  Flaherty  urged 
defiance  of  the  order  but  witnesses 
called  before  the  committee  came  down 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  short 
there  is  no  clear  record  that  Mr.  Fla- 
herty ever  advocated  defiance  of  the 
order  of  the  State  human  relations  com- 
mission. 

I  am  concerned  about  Mr.  Flaherty's 
attitude  on  school  desegregation  but  that 
is  not  enough  of  a  reason  to  oppose  the 
President's  nominee  if  he  does  not  lack 
competence  or  integrity. 

My  office  has  been  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Flaherty  and  in  addition  to  denying  that 
he  ever  advocated  defiance  of  any  de- 
segregation order  he  made  several  other 
statements  relating  to  his  conduct  if 
confirmed  as  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

First,  in  response  to  questions,  Mr. 
Flaherty  stated  that  in  cases  where  the 
Justice  Department  intervened  as  amicus 
curiae  in  school  desegregation  suits 
which  called  for  busing  as  a  remedy  for 
unconstitutional  segregation,  he  would 
abide  by  the  decision  made  by  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights 
as  to  the  Department's  position  and 
would  not  attempt  to  use  his  office  to 
press  his  individual  views  on  busing. 

Second,  in  response  to  questions,  Mr. 
Flaherty  stated  that  in  suits  instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  stop  un- 
constitutional school  segregation,  even 
if  th-^  Department  asked  for  a  remedy 
which  included  busing,  he  would  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Civil  Rights  and  would 
not  use  his  position  to  press  his  views 
which  are  generally  opposed  to  busing. 

Finally,  Mr.  Flaherty  stated  that  he 
would  at  all  times  vigorously  enforce  the 
law  in  all  areas,  including  school  de- 
segregation, regardless  of  his  personal 
views. 

I  expect  that  Mr.  Flaherty  will  live  up 
to  these  commitments  and  I  hope  that 
his  actions  will  be  monitored  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  StTBMITTED  ON 
FLAHERTY  NOMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  much  in  Mayor  Flaherty's  career  as 
mayor  which  I  warmly  applaud.  He  has 
been  a  powerful  and  rare  example  of  the 
political  as  well  as  economic  wisdom  of 
holding  down  spending.  He  lias  fought 
and  beaten  the  spenders  over  and  over 
again. 

Mayor  Flaherty  also  desen'es  cheers 
for  his  rugged  independence,  his  in- 
sistence on  being  his  own  man.  At  one 
time  or  another  he  has  alienated  most  of 
the  powerful  political  and  financial 
groups  in  Pittsburgh  by  telling  them 
they  carmot  have  their  way,  and  insist- 
ing that  the  broad  public  Interest  and 
the  broad  taxpayer  interest  must  be 
served. 

But  Mr.  President,  for  this  job — as  No. 
2  man  in  the  Justice  Department,  Mayor 
Flaherty's  background  leaves  more  than 
a  little  to  be  desired. 

His  experience  and  background  is  not 
impressive.  He  did  practice  law  for  5 
years.  He  did  serve  as  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  a  few  years. 
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And,  of  course,  he  has  been  mayor  of 
Pittsburgh  since  1970.  That  is  pretty 
thin  backgroiind  in  a  country  that  has 
scores  of  men  and  women  who  have 
served  as  State  attorneys  general,  or  who 
have  won  distinction  over  many  years  as 
brilliant  practicing  lawyers  or  who  have 
achieved  renown  on  the  bench,  or  in  the 
Justice  Department  itself. 

Whenever  a  lawyer  is  nominated  for 
any  job  in  this  Government  that  re- 
quires— not  legal  experience — but  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  experrise — the  approval 
is  overwhelming  in  the  Senate  simply  be- 
cause they  have  been  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful lawyers.  This  has  been  true  of 
each  of  the  last  three  appointees  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
dismal  failure  of  this  Nation's  housing 
and  urban  programs. 

Any  one  of  those  three  HUD  Secre- 
taries might  have  been  far  better  quali- 
fied for  the  spot  Mr.  Flaherty  has  been 
nominated  for  than  he  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  Mayor  Flaherty's  insensitivity  to 
minority  rights,  especially  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  headed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bell  whose  zeal  for  equal  justice  for 
blacks  is  hard  to  discover  without  a 
microscope. 

For  blacks  in  this  coimtry — the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  be  an  agency 
they  can  count  on  to  go  to  fight  and  fight 
hard  for  the  kind  of  justice  the  black 
man  will  only  get  with  a  struggle. 

Neither  Bell  nor  Flaherty's  record  in- 
dicate they  will  make  that  kind  of  fight. 
And  finally  I  join  other  Senators  who 
are  concerned  with  Mayor  Flaherty's  at- 
titude toward  obedience  to  the  law. 

Mayor  Flaherty  is  reliably  reported  to 
have  urged  the  school  board  in  Pitts- 
burgh to  "defy  State  orders  which  would 
require  forced  busing  to  improve  racial 
balance." 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  agree  with 
Mayor  Flaherty  on  busing.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  it. 

But  I  cannot  vote  to  confirm  for  the 
No.  2  job  in  the  Justice  Department  a 
mayor  who  has  advocated  legal  disobe- 
dience. 

No  citizen  should  ever  voice  such  coun- 
sel in  this  democracy,  where  he  has  re- 
course to  change  an  unjust  law,  and 
above  all — above  all — Mr.  President,  the 
No.  2  man  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  on 
record  as  having  counseled  against  obey- 
ing the  laws  in  this  country. 
I  will  vote  against  the  nomination. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  "to 
voice  my  support  of  Peter  Flaherty  for 
the  Office  of  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  my  colleagues  who 
are  prepared  to  oppose  this  nomination. 
Frankly,  they  voice  some  of  the  similar 
concerns  which  have  crossed  my  mind 
during  the  hearings  and  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  I  have  considered  this 
nomination.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  light 
of  these  considerations,  nor  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  behind  them.  However,  on  re- 
viewing the  record  and  in  determining 
the  role  Mr.  Flaherty  will  be  asked  to  fill 
by  Attorney  General  Bell.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  he  is  well  qualified  to 
serve  as  Deputy  Attorney  General. 


The  matter  which  concerned  me  the 
most  has  been  discussed  earlier  by  those 
who  oppose  the  nomination,  thus,  I  will 
not  dwell  at  length  on  this  matter.  The 
charges  of  lack  of  sensitivity  on  human 
rights  and  civil  rights  were  foremost  in 
my  deliberations.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  those  charges  which  were 
leveled  at  Mayor  Flaherty  relative  to  his 
statements  on  the  Pittsburgh  school  bus- 
ing controversy. 

I  could  not  support  Mr.  Flaherty  if  I 
felt  that  he  had  urged  his  constituents 
to  ignore  a  court  order.  I  could  not  sup- 
port Mr.  Flaherty  if  I  felt  he  was  insensi- 
tive in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  Needless  to 
say,  there  is  significant  divergence  of 
opinion  in  the  record  on  both  of  these 
matters.  I  have  studied  the  record  care- 
fully and  believe  that  the  assessment  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  properly  summarizes 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts  in  this 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
a  statement  of  Marian  Olson  which  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  had  Mayor  Flaherty  been  guilty  of 
these  charges  in  this  important  area, 
that  he  would  have  received  the  support 
of  an  organization  which  so  closely  scru- 
tinizes such  matters  throughout  the 
country. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mayor 
Flaherty  has  significantly  improved  the 
participation  of  minority  citizens  in  city 
government  during  his  term  as  mayor. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  more 
should  have  been  done,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  much  progress  has  been 
made. 

Perliaps  most  significantly  of  all,  I  feel 
that  those  who  in  all  good  conscience 
oppose  the  nomination  have  not  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility which  Mayor  Flaherty  will 
be  asked  to  perform.  It  is  clear  from 
reviewing  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  Flaherty's  primary  role 
wiU  be  that  of  an  administrative  officer. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mayor 
Flaherty  has  proven  he  is  a  good  ad- 
ministrator. One  might  fairly  suggest 
'that  Flaherty's  record  in  certain  areas 
is  not  as  strong  as  one  would  like.  Per- 
haps, he  should  have  done  a  little  more 
of  "this"  and  a  little  less  of  "that."  Per- 
haps he  should  have  spoken  out  a  little 
more  vigorously  "here"  and  been  quiet 
"there."  But  Peter  Flaherty  ran  a  tight 
ship  in  Pittsburgh.  He  administered  and 
managed  the  affairs  of  that  city  in  a 
distinguished  fashion.  I  think  he  has  the 
qualifications  to  administer  the  Justice 
Department  in  that  same  fashion. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
nominee. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  of  Marianne  Olson 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear 
before  you  today.  I  come  here  to  urge  you  to 
confirm  Pete  Flaherty  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

By  way  of  introduction,  let  me  state  that 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the  need 
for  a  government  which  Is  responsive  to  the 


needs  of  its  citizens  and  I  have  had  a  life- 
long devotion  to  the  principles  of  human 
rights  and  civil  rights. 

I  am  a  member  ot  the  National  Board  of 
Directors  and  Vice  President  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  I  am  the  former  State  Chairperson 
of  the  New  Democratic  CoaUtion  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  presently  serve  on  the  National 
Executive  Board  of  the  New  Democratic  Co- 
alition. I  have  associated  myself  with  these 
and  similar  groups  because  they  give  high 
priority  to  the  goals  and  ideals  which  I  share. 
Honesty  and  Integrity  constitute  the  foun- 
dation from  which  all  good  government 
mxist  start.  Unfortunately  in  our  community 
in  recent  years  there  have  been  a  series  of 
indictments  and  convictions  of  state  and  lo- 
cal officials  of  both  political  parties  for  var- 
ious unlawful  acts  in  the  coxirse  of  their 
official  responsibilities.  These  indictments 
have  confirmed  many  of  the  worst  suspicions 
of  members  of  the  public  of  the  way  govern- 
ment was  being  operated.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  the  administration  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh stood  as  the  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment which  was  absolutely  above  reproach. 
Mayor  Flaherty's  administration  would  not 
bend  the  law  or  tolerate  any  bending  of  the 
law  or  favoritism  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  our  city.  Even  those  who  politically 
opposed  Mayor  Flaherty  can  not  deny  that 
his  reputation  for  honesty  was  totally  un- 
assailable. At  a  time  in  our  country  when 
locally  and  nationally  elected  officials,  rather 
than  enforcing  the  laws,  appeared  to  be 
breaking  them,  Pete  Flaherty's  example  was 
badly  needed  to  retain  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. This  reputation  for  IncorruptablUty 
bodes  well  for  a  man  entering  one  of  the 
highest  law  enforcement  posts  in  the  nation. 
Since  Mayor  Flaherty's  nomination  there 
have  been  charges  that  he  has  a  poor  record 
on  human  rights  issues.  I  have  never  ob- 
served the  abrogation  of  "the  rights  of  any 
individuals  or  groups  by  Mayor  Flaherty  or 
his  administration.  I  think  his  record  denies 
this  charge.  Many  elected  officials  mouth 
platitudes  about  their  concern  for  minorities, 
but  we  find  that  rather,  they  speak  much 
and  do  little.  Pete  Flaherty  has  quietly  pur- 
sued an  active  program  of  minority  hiring 
and  promotion  In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 
Groups  formerly  underrepresented  have 
moved  to  positions  of  Influence  and  power 
in  city  government. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  view  Is 
shared  by  many  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity In  Pittsburgh  since  the  Mayor  made 
a  strong  showing  In  wards  populated  pri- 
marily by  minorities  In  his  re-election 
against  a  strongly-funded  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  organization  In  1973.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  was  asked  to  take  a  stand  In  support 
of  the  NAACP's  position;  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  voted  overwhelmingly  not  to  sup- 
port the  NAACP  In  this  matter. 

Some  local  attorneys  who  sit  as  ADA 
Board  Members  carefully  reviewed  Mayor 
Flaherty's  statement  before  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  and  found  it  did  not  ad- 
vocate disobedience  of  the  law  In  their  opin- 
ion. Instead,  they  feel  his  statement  proposed 
lawful  alternatives  for  racial  integration 
such  as  magnet  schools  which  have  worked 
successfully  In  Pittsburgh.  The  decision  of 
the  Human  Relations  Commission  to  which 
Mayor  Flaherty  addressed  himself  was  not  a 
final  decision  and  it  is  stUl  being  appealed 
In  the  Pennsylvania  courts. 

At  a  time  when  we  decry  the  plight  of  large 
cities  everywhere,  and  we  call  them  inoper- 
able and  unmanageable,  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh stands  out  as  a  good  place  to  live;  a 
city  with  a  low  crime  rate,  services  which 
trvily  serve  the  people,  and  taxes  which  do 
not  drive  the  average  person  to  despair. 
Mayor  Flaherty  deserves  highest  credit  for 
his  management  of  a  city  which  Fortune 
Magazine   recently   called   one   of  only   two 
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cities  In  the  Northeast  which 
flscal  health. 

He  Is  a  tough -thinking 
cuts   to   the   heart   of   issues 
enough  to  withstand  the 
Interest  groups  no  matter  tr^xa 
ment  of  the  community  they 
been  willing  to  Incur  the  wr4th 
even  his  own  police  departmeat 
he  considered  necessary  and 
overall  good.  He  has  not  benlt 
sure  when  dealing  with  seve 
problems.  He  Is  a  highly 
trator. 

Because  of  his  fairness  to 
groups,   his   great  Integrity 
abilities  as  an  administrator, 
will  serve  our  country  well 
to  which   President   Carter 
him.  I  urge  you  to  confirm 
Deputy    Attorney    General    o: 
States. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ment  by  Mr.   Bentsen  in 
Mayor  Flaherty  for  the 
Attorney  General  be  printec 
CRD  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC: 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  gl 
unequivocal  support  to  the 
Mayor  Pete  Flaherty  of 
post  of  Deputy  Attorney  General 

I  have  known   Mayor  Flahi  rty 
time.  My  observations,  and 
who  know  him,  attest  to  his 
abilities  and  high  qualification^ 
to  which  he  has  been  appolntc  d 

The  position  of  Deputy  Attor  ley 
special  in  that  it  requires 
esty,  a  proven  background  in 
administrative  ability  to  diret^ 
partment. 

Mayor  Flaherty  possesses  th4se 
He  has  served  as  a  lawyer  and 
quiring  legal  experience  that 
his  new  poet.  As  Mayor,  he  has 
himself    as    plaintiff,    often    1 
oriented  cases,  and  his  legal 
abled  him  to  actively  participate 
rection  of  litigation.  Equally 
is  no  substitute  for  the 
ents  he  has  demonstrated  dur^g 
regarded  tenure  as  the  chief 
major  urban  center. 

The  nominee  before  us  has 
stituents  well,  winning  suppon 
ments  of  the  electorate,  and 
the  competence  and   fairness 
such  a  broad  cross-section  of 
nesses  to  testify  in  his  favor. 
ble  for  a  well-run  city 
that  was  characterized   by 
highest  order. 

In  the  time  I  have  known 
I  have  found  him  consistent 
of  fair  enforcement  of  the  laws 
to  them.  He  is  strong  in  his  b^lef 
ernment  should  represent  and 
all  citizens.  He  is  willing  to  mike 
decisions,  and  he  calls  them  as 
No  group  has  been  excluded,  nfcne 
He  is  unyielding  in  his  pursuft 
and  right  decision,  and  he  is 
Judgments. 

I  Join  with  the  many  citizenk 
that  Mayor  Flaherty  will  maki 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  I  be 
Senate  will  be  Justified  in  its 
of  him.  He  will  serve  in  the 
ment  with  distinction,  and  1 
support  his  nomination 

(This  concludes  additiona  statements 
submitted  on  the  Flaherty  i  omination. ) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  :  >resident,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  I  thought  we  might 
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yield  back  the  time  on  both  sides.  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  my  side,  and  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  Senator  Eastland's  side, 
if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern  and 
Mr.  Abourezk)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  absent  due  to 
Illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  4,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  99  Leg.) 
YEAS— 87 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Chxirch 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ford 


Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 

Abourezk 
Bentsen 
Goldwater 
Grave! 


Gam 

Gienn 

Griffln 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaou 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Methias 

Matsunaga 

McClellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Mel  Cher 

NAYS — 4 
Proxmire 


Metcalf 

Morgan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Tiasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Rlegle 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Haskell  Wallop 

McGovem 

Pearson 

Stennis 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Presi- 


dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De 
Concini).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Bentsen  is  away  from  the  Senate  to- 
day due  to  illness  in  the  family.  If  he  had 
been  present  on  the  vote  on  the  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Flaherty,  he  would  have 
voted  to  confirm  Mr.  Flaherty. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  no  resolu- 
tions coming  over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— 
H.R.  1828 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Roger  Lam- 
aster  of  my  staff  and  Jim  King  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Ford  be  granted  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  H.R.  1828. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
day. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


Ajml  5,  1977 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives received  on  April  5,  1977,  dur- 
ing the  recess  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  April  4,  1977.  stated  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled  bills: 

H.R.  4800.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  925.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought. 

S.  1025.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  for  flscal 
year  1977. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
186)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  April  6  to  April  18,  1977, 
and  a  recess  of  the  Senate  from  April  7 
to  April  18,  1977.  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1680.  An  act  to  relieve  taxpayers  from 
liability  with  respect  to  certain  underpay- 
ments of  estimated  tax,  underwlthholding, 
and  interest  on  underpayments  of  tax  at- 
tributable to  the  application  to  1976  of  the 
sick  pay  and  other  provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976; 

H.R.  3695.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  revise  and 
Improve  the  program  of  making  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  construction,  remodeling, 
or  renovation  of  State  home  facilities  for 
furnishing  hospital,  domiciliary,  and  nursing 
home  care  for  eligible  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  5027.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  require- 
ment that  medical  services  be  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  certain 
cases; 

H.R.  5029.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  authorize 
contracts  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  for  Commonwealth  Army 
veterans  and  new  Philippine  Scouts  for 
service-connected  disabilities;  to  authorize 
the  continued  maintenance  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  oflSce  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5502.  An  act  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  during  flscal  year  1977  for 
military  construction  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  family  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communications 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1065.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Law  Review  Commission  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

POM-123.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  4043  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 


of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  for  rati- 
fication by  the  States  which  will  guarantee 
the  right  of  the  unborn  human  to  life 
throughout  Its  intrauterine  development 
subordinate  only  to  saving  the  life  of  the 
mother,  tuid  will  guarantee  that  no  human 
life  shall  be  denied  protection  of  law  or  de- 
prived of  life  on  account  of  age,  sickness,  or 
condition  of  dependency;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate   Concotirent  Rxsolittion  No.   4043 

"Whereas,  77  percent  of  those  voting  in  the 
November  7,  1972,  general  election  in  North 
Dakota  rejected  abortion  as  an  alternative 
to  solving  the  problems  of  maternal  and 
prenatal  and  natal  health;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  January  22,  1973.  nullified  the  over- 
whelming decision  of  the  North  Dakota 
electorate  to  protect  unborn  human  life  by 
interpreting  the  United  States  (Constitution 
In  a  way  which  allows  the  destruction  of  un- 
born human  life  to  preserve  the  well-being 
of  the  pregnant  woman;  and 

"Whereas,  the  sweeping  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  (3ourt  in  the  Texas 
and  Georgia  abortion  cases  is  a  flagrant  re- 
jection of  the  unborn  child's  right  to  life 
through  the  full  nine-month  gestation  pe- 
riod; and 

"Whereas,  human  life  in  the  womb  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  laws  which 
may  not  be  abridged  by  act  of  any  court  or 
legislature  or  by  any  Judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  will  guarantee 
the  explicit  protection  of  all  unborn  human 
life  throughout  its  intrauterine  development 
subordinate  only  to  saving  the  life  of  the 
mother,  and  will  guarantee  that  no  human 
life  shall  be  denied  protection  of  law  or  de- 
prived of  life  on  account  of  age,  sickness,  or 
condition  of  dependency,  and  that  Congress 
and  the  several  states  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  North  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-124.  Senate  No.  1271  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
provide  for  the  application  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  calling  of  a  convention  for 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate,   No.    1271 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

"I.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  hereby  ap- 
plies to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  call  a  convention  for  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution to  do  the  following: 

"a.  With  respect  to  the  right  to  life  guar- 
anteed in  the  United  States  Constitution, 
provide  that  every  human  being  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  any 
state  shall  be  deemed  from  the  moment  of 
fertilization  to  be  a  person  and  entitled  to 
the  right  to  life. 

"b.  Provide  that  Congress  and  the  several 
states  shall  have  concurrent  powers  to  en- 
force such  an  amendment  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 


vention shall  be  to  only  consider  the  above 
and  no  other  bxisiness. 

"2.  Copies  of  this  act  shall  be  sent  to  the 
legislatures  of  all  the  states,  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  requesting  the  several  states  to 
also  pass  an  Identical  application  to  the 
United  States  Congress  so  as  to  meet  the 
Constitutional  requirements  for  application 
for  such  a  convention  by  two-thirds  of  the 
states. 

"3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

POM-125.  Resolution  No.  244  adopted  by 
the  county  legislature  of  Suffolk  County, 
N.Y.,  opposing  the  implementation  of  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  designate 
an  open  water  disposal  site  for  dredged  ma- 
terial in  Western  Long  Island  Sound. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

A  special  report  entitled  "Report  on  the 
Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, U.S.  Senate,  94th  Congress,  1st  and  2d 
Sessions"  (Rept.  No.  95-85). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Michael  Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970;  and 

Michael  Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1977. 

Joan  Buckler  Claybrook.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  also  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  March  29,  1977,  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Donald  P.  McHenry,  of  nilnols,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador. 

Richard  N.  Cooper,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 

Charles  William  Maynes,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Barbara  M.  Watson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular .Affairs.  Department  of  State. 
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New 


James  F.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of 
the    Deputy   Representative 
States  of  America  to   the   U4lte(l 
with  the  rank  and  status  of 
traordlnary  and  Flenlpotentlaiy 


York,  to  be 

the    United 

Nations, 

Ambassador  Ex- 


(The  above  nominations 
with  the  recommendation 
confirmed,    subject    to 
commitment  to  respond  to 
appear  and  testify  before 
stituted  committee  of  the 


\  ere : 


reported 

hat  they  be 

nominees' 

requests  to 

duly  con- 

Sfenate.) 


th! 


aiiy 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  wen  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  ref^red  as  indi- 
cated : 

rell(  ve    taxpayers 

c  srtaln  under- 

uiderwlthhold- 

of  tax 

to   1976   of 

of  the  Tax 

dommlttee  on 


underpaji  aients 


makl  Qg 


vete  rans 


H.R.    1S80.    An    act    to 
from  liability  with  respect  to 
payments  of  estimated  tax, 
ing.  and  interest  on 
attributable   to   the   appUcatloh 
the  sick  pay  and  other  provislop 
Reform  Act  of  1976;   to  the 
Finance. 

H.R.  3695.  An  act  to  amend 
United  States  Code  In  order 
Improve  the  program  of 
the  States  for  the  constructlor 
or  renovation  of  State  home 
fximlsblng  hospital,  domlcUlai^ 
Ing  home  care  for  eligible 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
erans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5027.  An  act  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  clarify 
ment  that  medical  services  be 
the    Veterans'    Administration 
cases;    to  the  Committee   on 
fairs. 

H.R.  6029.  An  act  to  amend 
United   States   Code  In   order 
contracts  with  the  Republic  o 
pines  for  the  provision  of  hosp  Ital 
medical   services    for 
veterans    and    new    Philippine 
service-connected   disabilities; 
the  continued  maintenance  oi 
Administration  office  in  the 
Philippines;  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R.  5502.  An  act  to  authorizi 
tal  appropriations  during  fiscal 
military  construction  and  for 
maintenance    of    family    housit; 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commitfee 
Services. 


1 1tle  38  of  the 

o  revise  and 

grants  to 

remodeling. 

facilities   for 

and  nurs- 

and  for 

on  Vet- 


Common  wealth 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRE  3ENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Sem  ite  reported 
that  today,  April  5,  1977,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  Unitcp  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  925.  An  act  to  provide 
thorltles  to  the  Secretary  of 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to 
Impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought. 

S.  1025.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  increasi  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  lor  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commisslpn  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 


tie 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BIlLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLimC  NS 


t  le 


The  following  bills  and 
tions  were  introduced,  read 
and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
time,  and  ref  ered  as  indicatec  . 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS 
S.   1226.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
Sabltl    Mwlne;    to    the 
Judiciary. 


Comml  itee 
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t  Itle  38  of  the 

the  requlre- 

provlded  by 

in     certain 

'eterans'   Af- 

t  tie  38  of  the 
to   authorize 
the  Philip- 
care  and 
Army 
Scouts    for 
to   authorize 
a  Veterans' 
Rebubllc  of  the 
purposes;   to  the 

supplemen- 

ye&T  1977  for 

c  peration  and 

and    for 

on  Armed 


t^porary  au- 

Interlor  to 

mitigate  the 


ji  >int 


resolu- 
flrst  time 
the  second 


of  Patience 
on   the 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Muskte.  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  and  Mr.  Allen)  : 
8.  1227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  corpora- 
tions from  the  provisions  requiring  the.  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting  for  corporations 
engaged  in  farming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    BROOKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Javtts,    Mr.    Bayh,    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
Qbavel,       Mr.        Htimphhet,       Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,   and  Mr.   Williams)  : 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  expand  assistance  under  such  act 
to  small  business  concerns  owned  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  persons  to 
provide  statutory  standards  for  contracting 
and   subcontracting   by   the   United   States 
with  respect  to  such  concerns,  and  to  create 
a  Committee  on  Federal  Assistance  to  Mi- 
nority Enterprise,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Commltee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hathaway)  : 
S.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of    1954;    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasser) : 
S.   1230.  A  bUl  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance  to   States   for   major   highway   re- 
pairs;   to   the    Committee   on   Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAYH    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Matrias)  : 

S.  1231.  A  bill  to  raise  the  limitation  on 

appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 

Civil    Rights;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et.  seq.)  to  extend 
for  2  fiscal  years  the  appropriation  authori- 
zations for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HART    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Abourezk) : 
S.  1233.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  price 
and  Income  protection  for  farmers  for  the 
1977  crops,   to  assure  consumers  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.    1234.   A  bill   to   amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic    Rivers    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natviral  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (by  request)  : 
S.  1235.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Peace 
Corps   Act;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Thurmond.    Mr.    Clark,    and    Mr. 
Leahy)  : 
S.  1236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  disallow  the  tax  deduc- 
tion for  first-class  air  travel  in  excess  of  the 
coach  class  fare  for  such  travel  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wallop)  : 
S.  1237.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  Great  Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuges,  and  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayr)  : 

S.  1238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  legal  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  dependents,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.  1239.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  increase  from 
$100  to  $250  the  value  of  articles  which  may 


be  Imported  duty-free  by  or  for  the  account 
of  any  person  arriving  in  the  United  States 
who  is  a  returning  resident  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 
S.  1240.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1, 1978;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Foresty. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  1241.  A  bill  to  increase  the  subsistence 
payments    for   students    at   State    maritime 
academies  or  colleges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.J.  Res.  44.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate   procedure  and   providing   the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  author; 
considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Allen)  : 

S.  1227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
corporations  from  the  provisions  requir- 
ing the  accrual  method  of  accounting  for 
corporations  engaged  in  farming;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
correct  an  inequity  created  under  section 
207  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-455)  with  respect  to  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  farming.  This  measure 
is  identical  to  one  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  9  by 
Congressman  Hammerschmidt  with  four 
cosponsors.  Senators  Bumpers,  Muskie, 
Sparkman,  and  Allen  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  207  provided  a  new  section 
447  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which, 
in  general,  requires  agricultural  corpora- 
tions to  use  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting. Exceptions  were  provided  from 
this  treatment  for  some  small  corpora- 
tions, corporations  in  which  50  percent 
of  the  stock  was  owned  by  members  of 
the  same  family,  or  corporations  for 
which  gross  receipts  were  $1  million  or 
less.  These  exceptions  were  intended  to 
allow  local  family-controlled  agricultural 
businesses  to  continue  using  the  cash 
method  of  accounting. 

Section  447,  however,  contains  some 
serious  inequities.  For  example,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  one  of  the  largest  grain  com- 
panies in  the  Nation,  if  it  so  chooses, 
could  elect  to  use  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting. On  the  other  hand,  some  local- 
ly owned  family  corporations  are  now 
required  for  the  first  time  to  follow  the 
new  accrual  rule  which  adversely  affects 
their  competitive  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
provisions  adopted  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  were  intended  to  prevent  farming 
operations  being  used  as  tax  shelters. 
However,  I  am  concerned  that  the  rem- 
edy may  have,  in  some  Instances,  created 
an  even  greater  harm  than  the  abuse  it 
was  designed  to  curb  through  its  adverse 
impact  on  competition,  especially  in  the 
broiler  industry. 
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Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  remedy  this  problem.  The  measure 
would  permit  corporations  in  which  65 
percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  was 
owned  by  two  families  to  continue  to  use 
the  cash  method  of  accounting.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  also  pei-mit  a  corpo- 
ration In  which  50  percent  of  the  out- 
standing shares  are  owned  by  three  fam- 
ilies and  the  balance  of  those  shares,  and 
substantially  all  of  the  remaining  shares, 
are  owned  by  employees  of  such  corpora- 
tion to  continue  to  use  the  cash  account- 
ing method. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  serve  as  an 
appropriate  study  vehicle  and  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  can  hold 
hearings  on  it  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
appropriate  relief  can  be  provided  for 
this  inequity. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himseK,  Mr. 

JAVITS,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 

Gravel,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 

ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  Willums)  : 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  expand  assistance  under 
such  act  to  small  business  concerns 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  to  provide  statutory 
standards  for  contracting  and  subcon- 
tracting by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  such  concerns,  and  to  create  a 
Committee  on  Federal  Assistance  to  Mi- 
nority Enterprise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  reintroduce  with 
my  colleagues,  Senator  Javits  and  Sena- 
tors Bayh,  Case,  Gravel,  Humphrey, 
SCHWEIKER,  and  Williams  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Enterprise  Act  of  1977.  In 
the  year  since  this  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced, more  and  more  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  needs,  the  potential,  and 
the  diflBculties  which  minority  businesses 
In  this  country  face.  Today  blacks  and 
other  minorities  own  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  aggregate  business  community.  Of 
these  businesses  94  percent  are  single 
proprietorships,  84  percent  have  annual 
receipts  of  just  $13,000  and  fewer  than 
20  percent  have  any  paid  employees. 
Two-thirds  are  concentrated  in  service- 
related  industries. 

The  difiRculties  which  minority  busi- 
nesses face  cannot  be  overstated.  And 
yet,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
also  viable  and  strong  minority  busi- 
nesses which  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
duce, to  bid  competitively,  and  to  par- 
ticipate fairly  and  equitably  in  the  Fed- 
eral contracting  process. 

These  two  sectors  of  the  minority  com- 
munity present  compelling  issues  for  our 
attention.  They  also  call  for  very  dif- 
ferent responses. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  strength- 
en technical  assistance,  management 
training  and  support  services  which  are 
given  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  this 
manner,  minority  businesses  which  are 
small,  thinly  capitalized  and  underpro- 
ductive  can  be  moved  more  firmly  toward 
a  dynamic  and  competitive  posture.  On 
the  other  hand,  viable  minority  busi- 
nesses must  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  In  Federal  contract- 


ing. Indeed,  for  many  of  these  minority 
businesses  the  Federal  contracting  dollar 
represents  the  most  ready  and  accessible 
market. 

Year  after  year  minority  businesses, 
no  matter  how  competent,  qualified,  or 
competitive  are  restricted  to  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  Federal  contract  dollar. 
The  causes  of  this  disparity  are  varied. 
But  this  situation  cannot  continue  to 
exist.  Affirmative,  consistent  and  re- 
medial action  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
business  sector  by  the  Congress  is  long 
overdue. 

And  I  believe  that  our  bill  will  focus 
Federal  efforts  in  this  regard  beginning 
the  process  of  developing  an  even  strong- 
er minority  business  sector. 

This  bill  makes  an  Important  organiza- 
tional change  within  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Without  doubt,  the  SBA 
is  the  most  important  Federal  agency 
to  small  business  persons.  Also  without 
doubt,  its  fragmented  efforts  on  behalf 
of  minority  small  business  reflect  the  In- 
herent difficulties  in  the  total  Federal  ef- 
fort to  increase  business  opportunities  for 
minorities.  We  have  many  intra-agency 
initiatives  spread  out  over  the  entire 
SBA,  just  as  we  have  many  competing 
offices  spread  throughout  the  Federal 
system.  This  bill  would  Insure  continuing 
SBA  commitment  to  improve  minority 
business  opportunity  by  giving  legisla- 
tive stature  to  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Minority  Small  Business  Pro- 
curement Assistance  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Heretofore,  this  of- 
fice has  existed  at  the  behest  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11625.  Its  efforts  to  en- 
hance opportunities  for  minorities  have 
been  blunted,  in  part,  because  of  this 
lack  of  legislative  authority.  Here  and 
now,  the  Federal  Government  must  ac- 
cept its  ongoing  responsibility  for  in- 
creasing minority  business  expertise, 
capital,  and  opportunity.  Its  efforts  in 
this  regard,  however  admirable  in  the 
past,  will  be  bolstered  by  the  increased 
consolidation  and  coordination  of  these 
most  Important  programs  to  minority 
business. 

This  comprehensive  and  realistic  bill 
if  enacted  will  enable  many  who  have 
suffered  political,  social,  and  economic 
hindrance  in  their  efforts  to  participate 
more  fully  in  our  Nation's  business  sec- 
tor to  move  closer  to  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic parity.  I  believe  that  the  right  to 
work  and  to  profit  is  a  right  which  should 
be  shared  by  all  Americans.  Yet  today, 
clearly  some  Americans  still  do  not  share 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  hopes, 
and  aspirations.  Economics  continue  to 
play  a  central  role  in  our  society,  not  only 
in  our  financial  institutions  and  financial 
dealings,  but  also  in  social  and  political 
decisionmaking.  Minorities  will  continue 
to  be  disadvantaged  unless  and  until  they 
achieve  parity.  For  these  reasons,  the  ef- 
forts of  minorities  and,  indeed,  all  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged 
Americans  to  develop  expertise,  capital, 
and  market  will  redound  not  only  to 
their  benefit  but  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans.  And  these  efforts  should  be 
actively  supported  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  cosponsoring  today  the 
Equal    Opportunity   Enterprise   Act    of 


1977,  a  bill  which  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  become  self-sufficient  to 
qualified  and  willing  minority  contrac- 
tors who  have  been  excluded  from  the 
Federal  contracting  market. 

In  Alaska,  this  story  Is  one  which  has 
been  the  dominant  strain  far  too  long. 
Alaskan  contractors  who  are  both  cap- 
able and  willing  are  still  not  receiving 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Instead,  contracts  are  let  to  businesses 
outside  my  State,  neither  contributing  to 
the  full  employment  of  Alaskans,  since 
many  of  these  contractors  bring  their 
work  force  with  them,  nor  providing  the 
opportunities  for  small  Alaskan  busi- 
nessmen to  fully  participate  In  provid- 
ing badly  needed  services,  thereby  es- 
tablishing their  own  legitimacy  as  self- 
sufficient  entities. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  Alaskan 
businessmen  have  experienced  in  con- 
tracting with  the  Federal  Government, 
I  sponsored  a  conference  on  Federal  con- 
tracting on  February  16  and  17  in  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
bring  representatives  o:  minority-owned 
businesses,  including  the  Alaska  Native 
Corporations,  established  pursuant  to 
the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  together  with  Federal 
contracting  officials  in  an  attempt  to 
help  the  businessmen  and  corporations 
better  understand  Federal  contracting 
procedures  and  also  to  Identify  and  find 
positive  solutions  to  existing  contract- 
ing problems. 

The  2  days  of  meetings  focused  on 
problems  relating  to  the  securing  of 
surety  bonding,  which  is  presently  re- 
quired of  all  contractors  on  jobs  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,000;  problems  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  SBA  8(a)  minority  con- 
tractors set-aside  program;  differences 
in  contracting  procedures  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies;  and  special 
provisions  for  Native  businesses. 

Several  recommendations  resulted 
from  this  conference : 

1.  Revise  federal  procurement  procedvu-es 
to  include  the  following: 

(a)  Make  it  mandatory  that  all  federal 
agencies  establish  minority  business  enter- 
prise programs  to  lend  assistance  to  minority 
businesses,  disseminate  contract  informa- 
tion, and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
minority  businesses. 

(b)  Make  it  mandatory  that  all  direct 
federal  contracting  and  federally  assisted 
contracting  include  minority  set-aside  pro- 
visions to  possibly  Include  percentage  set- 
asldes. 

(c)  Make  all  federal  procurement  regula- 
tions standard  and  uniform  for  all  agencies. 
Including  Department  of  Defense   agencies. 

2.  Specifically  review  and  revise  the  Miller 
Act   along  the  following  lines: 

(a)  Amend  the  Miller  Act  to  eliminate  re- 
quirements of  federal  agencies  to  require 
bonding  for  procurements  placed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  under  Sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

(b)  Further  amend  the  Miller  Act  to  raise 
the  level  from  82,000  to  $100,000  in  bonding 
requirements  for  direct  federal  contracts 
awarded  through  the  competitive  process. 

3.  Review  Indian  Self  Determination  Act 
and  the  Buy  Indian  Act  to  clarify  which 
agencies  are  subject  to  these  two  pieces  of 
legislation.  One  interpretation  is  that  these 
two  pieces  of  legislation  currently  apply  only 
to  the  Department  of  Interior.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  conference  participants  is 
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that  these  two  acts  should 
eral  agencies. 

4.  Congress  should  review  th  i 
ness  Administration's  budget 
provide    adequate    staffing    for 
offices  to  carry  out  their 
supporting    the    Small 
program. 

5.  Congress  should  Include 
contrasting  agency's   budget  a 
item  amount  allowing  the 
a  minority  business  enterprls* 
include  staffing   to  carry  out 
business  enterprise  contracting 
to  provide  technical  assistance 
Ity  contractors. 

6.  Develop  federal  leglslatioi 
provide  Incentives  to  state  and 
ments  as  well  as  private  contractors 
willing  to  initiate  their  own 
ness  enterprise  program. 

7.  Through   executive    order 
federal  agencies  to  develop  a  m^re 
program  to  inform  and  include 
the  bidding  process.  This  would 
things  as  using  minority  medijt, 
minority  business  enterprise 
minority  contracting  associatio^is 
tial  bidders  and  removing  the 
that  minority  bidders  be  dropped 
bidding   list   if  they   fall   to 
being  notified  of  two  bids. 

8.  Develop  a  more  aggresslv 
for  minority  business  enterpri; 
the  development  of  contracting 
islatlon  and  federal  regulations 

While  some  of  these  reconAnendations 
are  clearly  out  of  the  leglsla  ive 
feel  that  they  are  importan 
tions  to  be  dealt  with  in 
which  direction  minority 
ance  will  take. 

The  Equal  Opportunity 
specifically  addresses  itself 
these  recommendations.  It 
the    bonding    requirements 
8(a)   set-aside  program;  se 
for  Federal  contracting  witl 
minority  businesses;   provid 
nority  firms  be  equitably 
SBA;  and  specifically  define 
tives  as  a  minority  group  el%ible 
ceive    set-aside    contracts 
Small  Business  Act. 

I   commend   my   colleagues 
Javits  and  Senator  Brooke, 
to  rectify  the  problems  in  th( 
inconsistent    Federal    policy 
minority  business  enterprise, 
ful  that  this  legislation  will 
support  of  my   Senate  colleagues 
strongly  urge  Congress  to 
and  expeditiously  on  this  legislation, 
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By  Mr.  NELSON  (for 
Mr.  Hathaway)  : 

S.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to 
on  Finance. 

Mr.    NELSON.   Mr. 
that  I  am  introducing  today 
rect  an  oversight  in  the  Tax 
of  1976.  The  present  law  ha  i 
of  hindering  the  legislative 
National     Institute     for 
Safety  and  Health— NIOSH 
workers  who  may  have  been 
ally  exposed  to  harmful 

The  Senate  approved  an 
to  correct  this  oversight  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress 
there  was  not  time  for  the 
considered  by  the  House  of 
tives. 
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WHAT    TH£    BILL    DOES 

The  bill  would  give  NIOSH  the  au- 
thority to  obtain  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service — IRS — addresses,  based 
on  the  last  date  of  filing  income  tax 
forms,  of  persons  previously  employed 
in  occupations  exposing  them  to  known  or 
suspected  carcinogens.  NIOSH  would  ob- 
tain no  other  data  except  addresses. 
There  is  no  cost  to  the  bill. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act,  NIOSH  was  able  to  obtain 
such  information  from  the  IRS,  facili- 
tating a  notification  program  that  began 
about  3  years  ago. 

To  date,  NIOSH  has  obtained  the  ad- 
dresses of  31,000  exposed  workers,  and 
has  referred  4,081  for  appropriate  medi- 
cal treatment. 

The  major  purposes  of  the  program 
are:  First,  to  notify  workers  previously 
employed  in  plants  where  they  may  have 
been  exposed  to  known  carcinogens  or 
other  hazardous  agents;  second,  to  allow 
NIOSH  to  gather  data  to  determine  the 
morbidity  and  mortality  of  workers  ex- 
posed to  substances  suspected  of  being 
hazardous;  and  third,  to  facilitate  the 
foUowup  of  the  Nation's  125,000  imder- 
ground  coal  miners  for  whom  periodic 
chest  X-rays  are  mandated. 

The  ability  to  trace  coal  miners,  who 
today  are  yoimger  and  more  mobile  than 
in  previous  years,  is  costly  and  involves 
a  private  concern,  which  constitutes  a 
greater  invasion  of  privacy.  Very  accu- 
rate addresses  are  obtainable  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration — SSA — 
but  the  delay  in  response  by  SSA  is  4 
to  9  months  compared  with  about  6 
weeks  for  IRS. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  contains  specific 
provisions  preventing  access — with  ex- 
ceptions— to  IRS  record  information,  a 
laudable  protection  of  private  records. 
However,  in  drafting  limited  exceptions 
to  the  act.  Congress  inadvertently  failed 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  NIOSH 
identification  program,  an  important 
program  designed  to  protect  human 
health. 

There  is  no  dispute  over  the  need  for 
the  correcting  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Ullman,  in  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin,  on  September  16,  1976,  the 
day  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  tax  reform  conference  report, 
agreed  that  the  matter  was  an  over- 
sight that  should  be  corrected.  See  page 
30815.  Congressional  Record,  Sep- 
tember 16, 1976. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  again  will 
be  quickly  approved  so  that  NIOSH 
may  continue  its  program.  A  companion 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Steiger 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.R. 
3077) . 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  pro- 
gram is  only  a  small  step  in  protecting 
occupationally  exposed  workers,  since  it 
does  not  insure  that  all  workers  who  have 
been  exposed  to  hazardous  agents  are 
notified.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  simi- 
larly exposed  to  known  carcinogens  are 
not  being  notified. 

Nor  does  it  deal  with  the  more  difiQcult 
problem  of  controlling  and  preventing 
exposure  of  workers  to  hazardous  sub- 


stances. The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  was  enacted  for  this  purpose. 
At  its  inception  in  1971,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration — 
OSHA — adopted  a  table  of  threshold  ex- 
posure limits  for  500  families  of  chemi- 
cals. Some  of  the  thresholds  may,  in  fact, 
be  imsafe.  Since  1971,  OSHA  has  estab- 
lished standards  for  only  17  hazardous 
substances.  Of  these,  one  standard — for 
MOCA — l?as  been  overturned  on  proce- 
dural issues;  another,  for  asbestos,  is 
considered  by  some  scientists  to  be  im- 
safe. 

Delays  in  promulgating  safety  stand- 
ards are  attributed  to:  First,  the  lack  of 
an  accepted  definition  for  carcinogen — 
OSHA  accepts  only  human  evidence  from 
epidemiologic  studies,  not  animal  or 
laboratory  data,  in  establishing  carcino- 
genicity; and  second,  a  requirement  that 
stringent  economic  impact  statements  be 
filed  with  the  Labor  Department. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  OSHA 
Advisory  Council  is  considering  chang- 
ing the  basis  on  which  it  determines  that 
a  substance  is  carcinogenic,  to  allow  the 
use  of  animal  and  laboratory  data.  In 
addition,  according  to  Labor  Secretary 
Marshall  at  his  confirmation  hearings, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  requiring 
less  stringent  economic  impact  state- 
ments, and  to  other  matters  that  will 
speed  the  establishment  of  safety  stand- 
ards. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
also  is  involved  in  undertaking  "an  inte- 
grated assessment  of  population  exposure 
to  environmental  carcinogens,"  accord- 
ing to  former  EPA  Administrator,  Rus- 
sell E.  Train,  as  quoted  in  Science  maga- 
zine, February  4,  1977. 

The  entire  Federal  effort,  with  respect 
to  cancer  research  and  safety  protection, 
is  now  under  scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 
Concerns  have  been  raised  over  the  need 
to  improve  not  only  the  biomedical  re- 
search effort,  but  also  the  coordination 
of  all  Federal  and  private  sector  activi- 
ties relating  to  cancer  research  and  pro- 
tection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  a  description  of  the  problem 
by  NIOSH,  the  statement  by  Mr.  Train, 
a  simimary  list  of  projects  currently 
active  under  an  agreement  between 
NIOSH  and  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute—NCI— an  excerpt  from  a  summary 
of  proposed  OSHA  regulations  on  worker 
exposure  to  carcinogens,  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  transcript  of  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  Dr.  F.  Ray  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   1229 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6103 (m)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "and" 
and  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  upon  written  request,  to  disclose  the 
mailing  address  of  taxpayers  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  conducting  health  and  safety 
studies  of  worker  populations  and  the  re- 
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^.1°^  r^  ^   follow-up    coal   miners   who  To  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  the  regula- 

laiPACT  OF  Tax  Bu-l  on  NIOSH  Agreement      f^^e   been  examined   under   the   1969   Coal  tlon  of  hazardous  environmental  chemirai^ 

WITH  IRS                                   Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  notify  them  EPA  needs  the  assistance  of  a  larger  segment 

Problem:  The  Tax  Reform  BUI.  H.R.  10612,     o'  *°e  date  of  their  next  X-ray  examination,  of  the  scientific  community.  Skills  of  many 

as  passed  by  Congress  on  September  16  would     „„  Jl  ^^51  ^"* ^^  ^Il'^'„^^®  ^^'^^  workers  types  of  specialists  and  the  close  cooperation 

restrict  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa-     ^^^ ''^een  notified  by  NIOSH  that  they  were  of  all  engaged  in  related  endeavors  are  re- 

tlonal  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  from  ac-      ^f^J^^^^^^^^ ^^^l^'  ^^^  ^'^^^  *^*^«  ^^^  quired.  Expertise  and  data  bases  in  other  In- 

cess  to  ms  data  for  the  purpose  of  occupa-         l^J^o„  'i '"^'Jr^J'"*,**'^?'^*-  stltuticns.  combined  with  EPA's  envlronmen- 

tional  health  exposure  surveys.                                NioSH  gives  the  National  Cancer  Institute  tal    monitoring    capability,    will    constitute 

WhUe  the  Social  Security  Administration,      "^.t^      „t          exposed   workers.  NCI  con-  potent  tools  for  seeking  agents  whose  control 

Railroad  Retirement  Board.  Department  of     „,?f,  ,     i "^    medical    care    providers    (hos-  would  prevent  the  development  of  cancer  and 

Labor  and  several  others  are  allowed  limited      P"^^^     ^°    ^^VJ^^    treatment    to    Injured  other  diseases  in  many  persons.— 

access  to  certain  data,  NIOSH  is  not.  With      ^'°'"*®"  ^o  located.  NCI-NIOSH  Interagenct   Agreement-    List 

the  present   language  of  the   tax   bill,   IRS                    ,p          o^.^nrp    PpH    a    iq-t^i  °''  ^°^^^s  Active  as  or  Janxtaet  1977 

feels  that  It  would  be  Illegal  for  IRS  to  con-  ''^'°™  science,  Feb.  4,  19771 

tinue  to  furnish  NIOSH  access  to  taxpayer                       Environmental  Cancer  .         ^^" 

address  data,  as  it  now  does  for  morbidity      (By   Russell    E.    Train.    Administrator,    U.S.  ^'*^^ 

surveys.                                                                                  Environmental  Protection  Agency)  ,    _  ^                                                         Amount 

Explanation  of  Present  Operation  and  the         Last  year  the  National   Cancer  Institute  Retrospective    mortality    study 

Need  for  Access  to  IRS  Data:  The  National      published  an  atlas  of  cancer  mortaiitv In  t^^^^  of  miners  exposed  to  amphl- 

Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health      Cted  States  biefonTnanaTvsK  deaJh  •>   r,  ^  t.'^^^r^' •^50.  000 

has  had  an  agreement  with  the  IRS  that      certificateslor  the  period  1950  to  !9?9  ^?he  ^^  "^t^'^^  °'  ^'''"''  ^°'™^'*- 

allowed  NIOSH   access  to   taxpayer  address      atlas  contains  man- nfth»  ^;^w»hc\o»„      .7k  „         ""^^  470.000 

data     (Taxpayer   Address    PrSrL)     main-      Sch  coun  rcro?!code?to  s^^^^^^^  3.  Development  of   sampling   and 

tamed  on  all  persons  filing  tax  returns  in      tali?y  rate  for  dSeremtypes  ofcrncer  ^om  clnoSi?'  '"''*'°^'  °'  "'^■ 

the  united  States^  In  conducting  retrospec-      these  maps  it  is  quickly  apparent  ^hat  ther^  ^^"^    — " ^°'  '^'^ 

Uye  mortality  studies  of  worker  populations,      are  large  variations  in  cancer  death  rates  

NIOSH.  on  a  routine  basis,  submitted  to  the     Although    part    of    the    variation    mav    be  920.000 

IRS  the  social  security  numbers  and  names  of     genetic,  much  of  it  Is  thought  to  be  due  to  ™^*^  ^^"^  *'" 

all  members  of  a  given  study  population  to      variations  in  exposure  to  environmental  car-  *'  Occupational     cancer     surveU- 

obtaln  last  date  of  filing  and  the  address     cinogens— some  natural,  such  as  sunlight  or     ,    „   '^^'^^ 321,800 

'S,!^\T?J^l-'"^®'i^''  ^^**^  ^"^  '■®*^"'"''-  "^^^      ^°^'^^-  some  due  to  personal  habits,  such  as  i  pPO'ie  registry.... gj,  goo 

enabled  NIOSH,  by  the  use  of  the  last  known     cigarette  smoking;  and  some  due  to  carcino-  Industrial    hygiene    and    mor- 

address  to  subsequently  locate  the  Individual      gens  in  air,  water,  and  diet  Recently  for  ex-  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^    °*    *alc    and 

and  confirm  his  vital  status  with  a  post  office      ample,  increased  bladder  cancer  rat»=;  we^e  °^^^  fibrous  minerals 191.600 

follow-up   card.    It   Is   Imperative   that   the      found  in  certain  counties  where  chemical  In-  "^^  ^^^ofta^lty.   medical   and   Indus- 
vital  status  of  each  person  In  a  NIOSH  study      dustrles  were  concentrated    If  estimates  are  *'"^^'  hygiene  study  of  vlnyll- 

populatlon  be  Identified  as  of  a  given  cut-off      correct  that  60  percent  or  more  of  all  human  ^^'^^  chloride  workers 182, 100 

date;  otherwise.  It  is  Impossible  to  state  that     cancers   are   due   to   environmental   aeents  Mortality    and    industrial    hy- 

the  individual  is  or  is  not  deceased.  If  he  is      then  about  500.000  cases  per  year  may  be  in-  ^'®"*  ^^^^^'  °^  styrene-buta- 

deceased  and  NIOSH  does  not  know  it,  then      volved.  The  benefit  to  human  health  that  '^^^'^^  rubber  workers 205, 100 

the  final  results  of  the  NIOSH  study  wUl  be      would  accrue  from  controlling  the  carcino-  ^-  Mortality    and    Industrial    hy- 

blased  by  the  absence  of  the  knowledge  of     gens  responsible  for  even  a  fraction  of  those  ,n    t  e^ene  study  of  PCB 254,000 

that  particular  cause  of  death.  The  IRS  ad-      cases  is  obvious  ^"-  Industrial  hygiene  study  of  azo 

dress   data   enables   NIOSH    to  discontinue         To  determine  whether  known  or  possible  ,,    ^Z'?  ,T?'"''^'"^ 26,100 

other  less  fruitful,  more  expensive  and  time-      carcinogens  are  in  the  environment  of  popu-  Mortality   and   Industrial   hy- 

consuming    methods    for    locating    a    given     latlons  with  high  cancer  mortality    the  re-  ^'®°®    ^^^'^^    °'    trlchloro- 

Indlvldual.   Currently,   It   costs  NIOSH   less      sources  of  governments.  Industry    and  aca-  ,o    ^/^hylene  (TCE) 84.700 

than  $50  to  locate  a  given  study  member      demia  should  be  applied  through  a  varietv  Mortality  and   industrial   hy- 

through  the  IRS.  Without  the  benefit  of  the     of  approaches.  The  US   Environmental  Pro-  ^'®"®    ^^^^^    °^    perchloro- 

taxpayer  address  Information,  this  cost  wUl      tectlon  Agency  (EPA)  is  committed  to  under-  ethylene  (PCE) 210,800 

skyrocket  to  a  minimum  of  $20  per  person      take  an  Integrated  assessment  of  population  Mortality,  medical  and  Indus- 

simply  because  we  will  have  to  rely  on  alter-      exposure  to  environmental  carcinogens   The  ^'"^^^      hygiene      study      of 

native   and  less  productive   mechanisms  of      objective   of  the   program   is   to  detect   the  chlorinated    hydrocarbons..       109,900 

follow-up.  The  size  of  these  study  popula-      carcinogens  that  EPA  is  responsible  for  as-  It  ^^^^^  °'  *>ei7Ulum  workers..       223,800 

tions  may  range  anywheie  from  200  to  8,000     sessing  and  controlling.  A  new  part  of  EPA's  Mortality  and  Industrial   hy- 

members;  most  average  around  2,000  workers,      program  will  first  focus  on  carefully  selected  ^*^"®  study  of  nitrosamlnes/ 

Why  Amendment  to  Tax  Bill  is  needed:      types  of  cancer  and  certain  well-character-  ,^       cutting  oUs 240,500 

NIOSH    is    currently    conducting    approxl-     ized  counties  where  the  mortality  rate  for  Mortality  and  reproductive  ef- 

mately  60  morbidity,  mortality,  and  surveil-      those  cancers  is  either  slgnificantlv  higher  or  ,^        ^^"^^  °'  chloroprene 167.300 

lance  studies  that  Involve  follow-up  of  work-      lower  than  the  U.S.  average  rate   Samples  of  Mortality,  medical  and  Indus- 

er   populations    to    determine   whether   the     air.  water,  and  food  will  be  analyzed  for  spe-  *""'*'  hygiene  study  of  the 

workers  are  stUl  alive  and  what  their  health      clflc  chemicals  that  are  hypothesized  to  ac-  ,„       Parting  trades 209.  900 

status  Is.  These  studies  include  approximate-      count  for  local   differences  in  cancer  rates  Mortality   and   industrial   hy- 

ly  120,000  workers— a  small  proportion  of  the      Differences  in  the  results  of  these  analyses  ^*®"*     study     of     printing 

total  workforce.                                                            between  the  high -rate  and  low -rate  counties  ^^^''^^ 10,300 

If  access  to  IRS  data  were  eliminated,  it     plus  leads  developed  from  case-control  studies  ^^-  Mortality   and   Industrial   hy- 

coulde  cost  NIOSH  as  much  as  $2.5  million     in  the  high-rate  area«;  may  also  suggest  new  6'^°®    study    of    phosphate 

to  obtain  this   information,   as  opposed  to      candidates  for  animal  carcinogenicity  tests  workers    133  900 

approximately  $60,000  using  IRS  data.                  If  the  approach  is  successful.  It  will  be  used  20.  Occupational       carcinogenesis 

Furthermore,  NIOSH  Is  now  placing  work-      in  additional  areas  and  with  other  types  of  reduction      by      behavioral 

ers    that   have    been    located    through    the     cancer.  methods        .                                 137  ino 

Taxpayer  Address  Program  and  who  are  at          It  is  hoped  that  these  studies  will  yield  in-  21.  Inhalation  study"  oV  short"  ^I 

high    risk    of   developing    cancer   or    other     sights  into  the  problem  of  low-level,  chronic  bestos  fibers                                    at  onr. 

chronic  diseases  from  previous  occupational     exposure   to  carcinogens.  In  addition,  they  n,   p„f,,r,v,  e,,^*^"^.",'*""*: 1        47,900 

exposures  Into  medical  care  systems  where      may    provide    an    approach    for    systematic  ™Tr     « ^  ^    I,           ?.°' 

the  subsequent  development  of  such  disease      studies  of  the  role  of  environmental  cheml-  copper     ana     lead    smelter 

possibly   can   be   prevented   or   successfully     cals  in  causing  illnesses  other  than  cancer  ousts 20,200 

treated.                                                                          Chemicals  in  the  environment  have  been  Im-  ^S-  Determine  the  effects  of  com- 

For  example,  workers  who  were  employed     plicated   as   causes   of   diseases   other   than  bined  exposures  to  smelter 

at  an  asbestos  plant  In  Tyler,  Texas,  which      cancer  which,  like  cancer,  may  be  irreversible,  dusts  and  SO, 39.000 

was  Investigated  by  NIOSH,  are  now  eligible      delayed  in  onset  for  many  years  after  ex-  24.  Evaluation  personal  protective 

for  care  at  East  Texas  Chest  Hospital.  Baltl-      posure,  and  caused  by  low  levels  of  chemicals  equipment 105,000 

more  workers  that  NIOSH  determined  to  be      that  produce  no  acute  distress.  Such  cheml-  ' 

exposed  to  benzidine  are  now   under  care     cals  Include  mutagens,  teratogens,  and  some  3, 977  $00 
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OSHA  Regulations  on  Worke     Exposure  to 
Carcinogens. 

m.  SUMMARY  or  PROPOSED  RECI*-ATORY 


although 

as  a  mat- 

for  purposes 

c4nflrmed  as  a 

be  treated, 

carcinogenic 


POUCY 

OSHA  has  drafted  for  revlJw  by  Its  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  a  proposed  set  of  regula- 
tions to  Identify,  classify,  an<  regulate  po- 
tential carcinogens  in  America  n  workplaces. 
The  proposal  incorporates  sevei  al  policy  con- 
siderations derived  from  OSH  k.'s  experience 
to  date  In  applying  Its  regulate  ry  obligations 
to  the  issue  of  carcinogens.  Th^se  policy  con- 
siderations Include: 

1 .  That  the  term  'Varclnog  >n 
perhaps  difficult  to  define  precl  sely 
ter  of  science,  must  be  deflne( 
of  regulatory  activity. 

2.  That  a  toxic  material 
carcinogen  In  animal  tests  mifct 
as  a  policy  matter,  as  posing 
risk  to  man. 

3.  That  there  Is  presently  no  means  to  de- 
termine a  "safe"  exposure  level  to  a  carcino- 
gen; hence,  for  regulatory  purp  )ses.  It  will  be 
assumed  that  no  safe  level  exist  3 

4.  That  In  regulating  employi  e  exposure  to 
a  carcinogen.  OSHA  will  set  tl  e  permissible 
exposure  limit  as  low  as  feasible 

5.  That  where  suitable 
carcinogen   are  found  to  be 
to  the  worker,  no  occupations 
the  carcinogen  will  be  permitted 

The  proposal  would  permit 
party  to  submit  information  frfcra 
animal  studies  to  establish  the 
Ity  of  a  toxic  material.  OSHA 
required,  within  a  specified  bi|ef 
classify  the  toxic  material  as 
genlclty  based  on  the  criteria 
degree  of  concluslvenes.";   of  sijch 
permit  classification  of  the 
"confirmed"     (Category    I 
or  a  "suspect"  (Category  II 
carcinogen,   cr   neither    (Category 
Material)     where    further    dat 
Classification  of  a  "confirmed" 
carcinogen  would  be  followed 
by  specific  regulatory  action 
this  proposal. 
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Excerpt  From  Transcript  of  Senate  Con- 
firmation Hearings  on  Dr.  p.  Ray  Mar- 
shall, Secretary  of  Labor 

qxtestion 
Senator  Orrln  G.  Hatch  ( 

gard   to  occupational  safety 

am  moving  a  little  fast 

position   on   the   continued 

economic   Impact  analyses   lu 

ment  and  promulgation  of 

occupational   safety  and  healt  i 
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new 


ANSWER 

My  inclination  without  studying  it  more 
Is  to  say  we  probably  ought  n<  t  to  have  it. 
This  Is  a  very  technical  and  llfficult  area 
and  the  state  of  the  art  is  very  rudimentary 
and  you  can  get  great  delays  In  enforcing 
the  laws  with  those  requlreme  its  attached 
to  them. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for 
Mr.  Sasser)  : 

S.  1230.  A  bill  to  authorifce 
assistance  to  States  for  ma 
repairs;  to  the  Committee 
ment  and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presiden 
ity  of  this  past  winter  has 
sive  damage  to  roads  in 
and  Midwestern  States.  The 
seriousness  of  this  damage 
yond  the  capacity  of  indivilual 
to  repair  within  a  reasonablf^ 

In  my  own  State  of 
estimated  that  15  coimties 
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almost  $30  million  of  damage  to  public 
facilities  as  a  result  of  last  winter's 
weather.  The  major  element  of  this  esti- 
mate is  damage  done  to  county  roads. 

A  quick  survey  conducted  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Departriient  of  Transportation 
revealed  that  $55  million  will  be  needed 
to  repair  deteriorating  portions  of  the 
State  road  system.  While  some  of  these 
repairs  would  have  been  necessary  un- 
der any  circimistances,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  winter  greatly  acceler- 
ated the  breakup. 

Tennessee  is  not  the  only  State  with 
this  problem.  A  private  research  organi- 
zation, the  road  information  program, 
estimates  that  21  States  have  been 
similarly  affected. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  these  States,  Senator  Sasser 
and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  some  Federal  funds  to  assist 
States  in  making  the  most  necessary 
repairs. 

My  bill  authorizes  $400  million  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  Secretary  is  required  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  damage  to  Federal-aid 
roads  caused  by  the  unusually  severe 
winter  weather.  He  is  then  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
which  can  show  that  damage  has  re- 
sulted from  the  extraordinary  weather 
conditions.  He  is  to  distribute  fimds 
among  eligible  States  based  on  the  rela- 
tion of  their  damage  to  total  damage  in 
all  eligible  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  some  sort  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  necessary  to  help 
States  cope  with  what  amounts  to  an 
emergency  situation.  I  am  certain  that 
the  level  of  funds  authorized  will  not  do 
the  complete  job,  but  it  should  alleviate 
the  most  pressing  needs. 

In  addition,  the  funding  level  is  such 
that  it  can  be  provided  from  revenues 
expected  to  accrue  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

I  hope  that  early  consideration  and 
action  on  my  proposal  will  prevent  im- 
necessary  disruption  of  highway  trans- 
portation. 


h  ive 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  1231.  A  bill  to  raise  the  limitation  on 

appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Commission 

on  Civil  Rights;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS    COMMISSION    AUTHORIZATION    ACT 
OF    1977 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  Authorization 
Act  of  1977,  to  provide  funding  for  the 
Commission's  operations  in  fiscal  year 
1978. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  describe  the 
contents  of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  take 
an  opportunity  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  Commission  and  my  appre- 
ciation for  its  scholarly  support  that  this 
Senator  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Congress 
has  received  over  the  years  since  the 
Commission  was  founded.  It  has  been 
tireless  in  its  efforts  to  expose  discrimi- 
nation and,  where  found,  to  offer  the 


Congress  and  the  President  its  learned 
opinions  on  how  to  redress  these  evils. 

Over  the  years  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
have  resulted  in  legislation — a  20 -year 
record  that  is  hard  to  match.  Examples 
easily  come  to  mind.  For  instance,  in  the 
last  Congress,  the  Commission's  work  on 
voting  rights  was  especially  important. 
Its  publication,  "The  Voting  Rights  Act- 
Ten  Years  After,"  was  recognized  as  the 
definitive  work  on  the  subject.  I  relied 
heavily  on  It  during  the  extended  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  on  the  floor  and 
earlier  in  drawing  up  my  proposals  for 
the  extension  and  expansion  of  the  act. 
However,  this  is  not  the  only  area  where 
the  Commission  showed  its  expertise. 

Their  studies  of  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment effort  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts,  the 
status  of  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  investigation  of  discrimi- 
nation in  housing,  employment,  and  ed- 
ucation, afllrmative  action  projects,  and 
the  recent  school  desegregation  study  are 
just  some  of  the  undertakings  that  show 
the  vast  range  of  the  Commission's  in- 
terest and  responsibility.  We  are  In- 
debted to  the  Commission  for  its  ability 
to  gather  and  dispassionately  evaluate 
vast  quantities  of  controversial  infor- 
mation and  report  their  findings  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  so 
we  can  assure  all  Americans  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

For  all  this  work,  we,  the  American 
people,  pay  sui-prisingly  little.  In  fiscal 

1977,  the  total  budget  for  the  Commission 
was  $9,450,000.  For  the  next  fiscal  year. 

1978,  the  requested  budget  is  only  $10,- 
540.000,  an  increase  of  only  $1,090,000. 
While,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  an  extremely 
reasonable  request,  the  figure  is  decep- 
tive to  the  point  of  really  overstating 
the  increase  called  for;  $628,000  of  the 
budget  increase  is  occasioned  by  passage 
of  other  laws — $300,000  is  for  the  au- 
thorized Federal  pay  increase,  and  $328,- 
000  is  for  the  age  discrimination  study. 
Public  Law  94-135.  Thus,  the  real  in- 
crease amounts  only  to  $462,000  over  the 
last  fiscal  year.  For  this  price  we  get  a 
budget  which  embraces  nine  continuing 
or  soon  to  be  completed  projects  ranging 
from  studies  of  affirmative  action  to  re- 
search on  civil  rights  policy  and  nine 
new  projects  concerning  subjects  such 
as  discrimination  in  the  military  to  con- 
sultations— hearings — on  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    1231 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Authorization  Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975e) ,  as  amended  is  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  106.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  the  sum  of  $10,540,000  and 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and 
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other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law 
which  arise  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Authorization  Act  of  1977." 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  to 
extend  for  2  fiscal  years  the  appropria- 
tion authorizations  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DEA  EXTENSION AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MANDAT- 
ING   RATIONAL    DRUG    CONTROL    POLICY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  by  request.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposal  to  extend  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  for  2  years. 
The  President  has  called  for  sound  drug 
prevention  and  control  policies.  In  his 
February  message  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  he 
stressed  that  while  we  must  curb  traffic 
"we  must  combine  deep  compassion  for 
the  victim  of  addiction  with  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  world  supply 
of  illicit  drugs  through  international  co- 
operation. Toward  that  end,  I  am  making 
the  curtailment  of  drug  abuse  a  high 
priority  in  my  administration." 

I  was  especially  pleased  by  the  Presi- 
dent's sensitivity  to  the  special  impact  on 
our  young  people,  he  said  that: 

Much  of  this  abvise  occurs  with  young  peo- 
ple and  with  this  increased  drug  use  comes 
the  attendant  family  disruption  and  the  sap- 
ping of  strength  from  our  youth. 

President  Carter  concluded  by  indicat- 
ing that  he  has  designated  his  White 
House  staff,  under  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  his  very  able  assistant  Dr.  Peter 
Bourne,  with  whom  my  subcommittee 
staff  has  worked  for  years  on  drug  con- 
trol policy  matters,  to  give  this  problem 
"special  attention"  and  that  he  intends 
to  take  a  "personal  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram." 

This  special  interest  and  desire  to  es- 
tablish a  rational  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  control  jwlicy  was  set  in  motion  by 
the  President's  March  14,  1977,  memo- 
randum to  relevant  officials  activating 
the  White  House  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  memorandum  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 

The  President's  Memorandum  for  the 
Heads  of  Certain  Departments  and  Agencies. 
March  14,  1977: 

Memorandum  for: 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  Treasury 

Secretary  of  Defense 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  Labor 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

Secretary  of  Transportation 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subject: 
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Activation  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  (ODAP)  and  Revitallzatlon  of 
the  Strategy  Council. 

Drug  abuse  continues  to  drain  our  hu- 
man resources,  especially  from  our  youth, 
with  no  end  in  sight.  I  am  determined  that 
we  make  every  eflort  to  reverse  this  trend, 
and  therefore,  effective  with  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  this  memorandum  do  hereby  es- 
tablish the  recently  enacted  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy  (ODAP).  I  look  forward  to 
early  confirmation  of  the  nominations 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  Senate  of  Peter 
G.  Bourne  and  Lee  I.  Dogoloff  for  the  posi- 
tions of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  re- 
spectively. 

The  Ofiice  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  shall  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  specified  In  the  law.  In  ad- 
dition, and  to  the  maximum  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  the  Director  of  ODAP  Is  here- 
by directed  to  fulfill  the  following  respon- 
sibilities: 

Recommend  government-wide  Improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  management 
of  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  and  con- 
trol functions,  and  recommend  a  plan  to 
Implement  the  recommended  changes; 

Study  and  recommend  changes  in  the 
resource  and  program  priorities  among  all 
agencies  concerned  with  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  control: 

Assume  the  lead  role  in  studying  and 
proposing  changes  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  control  functions,  as  part  of 
my  promise  to  reorganize  and  strengthen 
the  government  operations;   and 

Provide  policy  direction  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  law  enforcement,  interna- 
tional and  treatment/prevention  programs 
to  assure  a  cohesive  and  effective  strategy 
that  both  responds  to  immediate  issues 
and  provides  a  framework  for  longer  term 
resolution  of  problems. 

In  addition,  I  am  abolishing  the  Cabinet- 
level  committees  concerned  with  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, and  drug  law  enforcement  created 
by  previous  Administrations,  and  am  di- 
recting that  the  Strategy  Council,  created  by 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972,  be  revitalized  and  serve  as  the  govern- 
ment-wide advisory  committee  for  this 
problem  area.  Also,  I  am  adding  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
fully  participating  members  of  the  Council. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  shall  serve  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council. 

The  Coimcil  shall  be  supported  by  Work- 
ing Groups  for  supply  control  and  demand 
reduction,  and  be  composed  of  personnel 
from  each  of  the  concerned  agencies. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  provide  your 
full  support  to  ODAP  and  the  Strategy 
Council  In  the  performance  of  their  tasks. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  confident  Dr.  Bourne 
will  work  closely  with  the  Attorney  CJen- 
eral  in  order  to  effectuate  long  overdue 
sensible  drug  control  policies.  Mr.  Bell 
has  already  established  a  special  task 
force  to  study  ways  in  which  to  improve 
the  Department's  drug  control  effort. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  extends  DEA 
for  a  sufficient  period  so  as  to  facilitate 
policy  decisions  emanating  from  these 
activities. 

Last  summer  we  heard  impressive  and 
alanning  testimony  about  our  Nation's 
inability  to  focus  our  drug  law  enforce- 
ment apparatus  and  our  criminal  jus- 
tice resources  on  even  "kingrpin"  profit- 
eers. While  I  am  especially  concerned 


that  the  constutional  rights  of  criminal 
defendants  are  fully  secured,  I  am  like- 
wise concerned  that  within  such  a  frame- 
work our  citizens  are  fully  protected.  We 
must  reallocate  our  resources  and  sharp- 
en our  prosecutorial  tools  and  strength- 
en our  criminal  justice  system  so  that  it 
deters,  disrupts,  and  detains  these  crim- 
inals. 

A  sound  drug  enforcement  policy  must 
refiect  the  reality  that  all  drugs  are  not 
equally  dangerous,  and  all  drug  use  is 
not  equally  destructive.  The  Domestic 
Council  White  Paper  on  Drug  Abuse 
stresses  this  theme  when  it  concludes 
that  enforcement  efforts  should  there- 
fore concentrate  on  drugs  which  have 
a  high  addiction  potential,  and  treat- 
ment programs  should  be  given  priority 
to  those  individuals  using  high-risk 
drugs,  and  to  compulsive  users  of  any 
drugs. 

Our  priorities  in  drug  law  enforce- 
ment must  refiect  reasoned  judgments 
based  on  the  facts.  The  fact  is  that  na- 
tionally, arrests  for  marihuana  viola- 
tions have  escalated  from  188,682  in  1970 
to  450,000  in  1974.  This  is  not  nearly  as 
dramatic  as  the  1,000-percent  increase 
between  1965-70  from  18,815  to  188,682, 
but  it  is  rather  astonishing  that  this  4- 
year  increase  is  more  than  12  times  the 
total  marihuana  arrests  just  10  years 
ago. 

The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  mari- 
huana arrests  as  a  percentage  of  all  drug 
arrests  has  increased  substantially.  In 
1970  these  arrests  amounted  to  45.4  per- 
cent of  total  drug  arrests.  During  the 
1970-73  period  1,127,389  of  the  total  2,- 
063,900  drug  arrests  were  for  marihuana. 
And  in  1974.  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  records  are  available,  70  percent 
of  all  drug  arrests  were  for  marihuana. 

Available  studies  and  research  to  date 
have  found  that  the  majority  of  those  ar- 
rested are  otherwise  law-abiding  young 
people  in  possession  of  small  amounts  of 
marihuana.  In  fact,  a  President  commis- 
sion found  that  the  vast  majority  of 
users  are  essentially  indistinguishable 
from  tlieir  nonuser  peers  by  any  criteria 
other  than  its  use. 

In  1969  and  1970  the  subcommittee 
considered  the  adequacy  of  penalties  for 
marihuana  with  the  result  that  the  new 
Controlled  Substances  Act  provided  that 
simple  possession  or  distribution  of  a 
small  amount  of  marihuana  for  no  re- 
mimeration  were  both  designated  misde- 
meanors, not  felonies,  punishable  by  up 
to  1  year  in  jail  and/or  up  to  a  $5,000 
fine.  It  was  the  view  of  many  Members 
that  the  sanctions  should  be  further  re- 
duced. Some  suggested  that  the  sanction 
be  eliminated  for  such  conduct. 

In  order  to  permit  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  these  issues  the  subcommittee 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  Presi- 
dential commission.  The  Congress  agreed 
and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  in  part  F  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act. 

This  body,  known  as  the  Shafer  Com- 
mission, after  its  distinguished  chairman, 
conducted  an  indepth  study  of  the  issues 
and  concluded  that  marihuana  was  not 
dangerous  enough  to  the  user  or  to  the 
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general  public  for  its  pr  vate  possession 
and  use  to  remain  a  crin  inal  offense. 

In  the  last  several  yeai  s  a  growing  list 
of  States,  organizations,  md  individuals 
have  endorsed  and  adop^d  approaches 
comparable  to  the  Shaisr  Commission 
recommendations. 

Rather  than  ignore  th;  law  on  mari- 
huana or  prosecute  possission  cases  se- 
lectively as  some  would  suggest,  I  beUeve 
that:  We  must  recogniz<  that  the  $600 
million  invested  annual]  (^  to  prosecute 
marihuana  cases  can  be  ised  in  a  man- 
ner more  consistent  with  the  protection 
of  property  and  safety  o:  the  taxpayers 
who  must  sustain  our  severely  overbur- 
dened criminal  justice  ag<  ncies;  we  must 
recognize  that  public  literest  is  not 
served  by  arresting  amiually  500,000, 
mostly  yoxmg  people,  for  simple  posses- 
sion of  small  amounts  of  i  narihuana  and 
thereby  assuring  that  the  -f  are  inhibited 
for  life — in  their  educatioi  i  and  careers — 
by  the  imrelentlng  stlgmi.  of  a  criminal 
record;  and  we  must  rec<  gnize  that  the 
public  is  not  going  to  get  he  highest  re- 
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turn  on  their  tax  dollars 
effort  to  curb  drug  traflBc 
lated  crime  when  7  in  10  c  rug  arrests  are 
for  predominantly  simj  le  marihuana 
possession.  We  must  rejec  such  counter- 
productive drug  law  enf oi  cement  policy. 
The  subcommittee  cone  ucted  the  first 
congressional  legislative  1  earing  on  the 
question  of  decriminalizs  tion  of  mari- 
huana in  May  1975.  Our  e?  haustive  three 
volume  publication  entitle  d  "Marihuana 
Decriminalization"  grap  lically 
ments  the  need  for  such  a 
Attorney  General  Levi  In  Heated  to  the 
subcommittee  that  the  policy  would  be 
reassessed.  Last  summer  ve  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Ford  drug  m(  ssage  and  the 
repressive  OMB-DEA  bill,  S.  3411  and 
again  the  former  adminis  ration  ducked 
Its  responsibilities.  I  thinJs  that  the  per- 
tinent exchange  between  i  lyself  and  Mr. 
Bensinger,  then  head  of  )EA  would  be 
Instructive  and  I  ask  imar  mous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  thii 
Record : 

There  being  no  objectio4,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 

Senator  Bath.  The  Preside]  it's  white  paper 
and  his  May  address  to  Cong^  ess  recommend 
focus  on  major  traffickers  tha'  you  are  stress- 
ing you  need  help.  If  you  ac(  ept  this  policy, 
what  Is  going  to  be  the  pollc  j  pursued  rela- 
tive to  marihuana?  | 

Mr.  Bensinger.  The  poUcy 
and  I,  persoimally,  have  dlrec^d 
to  marihuana  Is  that  It  Is  not 
secondary  or  tertiary  drug  afuse 
responslbUlty. 

The    marihuana   arrests 
made  have  decreased   substantially 
classes,  from  1  through  4 
marihuana  arrests  have 

The  principal  efforts  of  oui 
rected  against  heroin 
phetamlnes  and  cocaine.  W< 
Investigate  and  refer  for 
Involving  marihuana  as   a 
stance.  But  It  Is  not  a  priority 
has  not  been  emphasized  in 
and  enforcement  regional  dejlloyment 
sources. 

Senator  Bath.  What  about  the  posslbUlty 
of  decriminalizing  the  slmpl  i  possession  of 
this  drug? 
Mr.   Bensingkr.   I   don't   1  tilnk    we    have 


point  in  the 


n  the  Record, 


l|iat  our  agency, 
with  respect 
)ur  principal  or 
priority  or 


tiat 


DEA    have 
for   all 
the  class  4 
1,400  cases. 
agency  are  dl- 
barblt^iates,  and  am- 
wUl  certainly 
prAsecutlon  cases 
controlled   sub- 
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enough  knowledge,  medically,  on  marihuana, 
Senator.  This  question  has  been  asked  re- 
peatedly of  me  and  of  our  agency.  It  has 
a  THC  content  that  varies,  whether  it  Is 
domestic  marihuana  of  1  percent,  to  the 
Mexican  variety  of  3  to  S  percent,  to  some 
grown  In  Jamaica  of  5  to  8  percent.  It  has 
produced  studies  and  Individual  Instances 
which  have  caused  a  slowness  In  reaction,  a 
danger  to  one's  health,  some  responses  that 
have  not  been  in  No.  1,  public  safety  of  the 
Individual,  and  No.  2,  of  the  community. 

I  think  personally  until  we  get  real  defini- 
tive Information  from  HEW,  from  the  re- 
search organizations,  certainly  within  our 
own  agency,  that  this  will  not  be  a  harmful 
commodity  to  use  personally,  or  if  used,  it 
win  not  have  an  implication  on  the  commu- 
nity, that  we  should  say  to  the  public  we 
really  don't  have  enough  Information,  but 
let's  legalize  it  anyway. 

Senator  Bath.  That  isn't  what  I  said,  I 
said  decriminalize  it.  It  sounds  to  me  that 
the  physiological  reactions  you  describe  could 
be  applied  to  alcohol  as  well  as  marihuana. 
I  don't  want  to  put  the  good  housekeeping 
seal  of  approval  on  it.  We  don't  know  as 
much  as  we  should.  But  when  you  look  at 
State  and  local  cases,  we  are  talking  about 
three-quarters  of  the  cases  being  marihuana 
related,  which  means  we  have  misplaced 
priorities. 

It  seems,  as  long  as  we  have  the  statutory 
criminal  sanction,  that  there  will  be  some 
officials  who,  looking  for  a  headline,  will  ex- 
pend time  and  effort  to  do  a  Job  in  an  area 
that  doesn't  have  the  kind  of  priority  you  are 
directing  your  testimony  to,  today. 

Mr.  Bensinger.  Senator,  the  percentage  of 
marihuana  arrests  is  the  smallest  of  any  of 
the  type  of  drugs  that  we  have  responsibility 
for  enforcing  the  laws  on. 

The  State  and  local  Jurisdictions  have 
made,  I  would  say  in  a  year  about  360,000. 
The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  In 
terms  of  canabls,  through  1975,  we  decreased 
the  cases  significantly  since  then,  and  they 
are  less  than  2,000  in  terms  of  total  arrests 
and  are  diminishing. 

So  the  Federal  effort  Is  90  percent  on  the 
other  types  of  controlled  substances. 

Senator  Bath.  Don't  you  think  we  should 
address  our  attention  to  a  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  statutes,  which  would  provide 
a  model  for  those  Jurisdictions  that  now 
pursue  marihuana  cases  Instead  of  heroin 
cases? 

Mr.  Bensinger.  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  for  standard  setting 
In  all  fields  of  criminal  Justice,  sentencing, 
bail,  the  method  by  which  hearings  are  held. 
So  I  agree  with  that  In  principle.  I  think 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  evidence  and  in- 
formation from  the  medical  authorities  to 
say  that  there  coiUdn't  be  damage  to  individ- 
uals and  to  the  community  of  marihuana 
was  continued  to  be  made  available.  That  is 
my  personal  view,  Senator.  I  think  it's  a 
period  of  time  in  this  country  where  certain 
States  have  taken  the  option  of  removing 
felony  sanctions,  and  that  Is  certainly  within 
their  prerogative.  I  think  we  would  like  to 
have  more  information  at  the  Federal  level 
on  that  commodity. 

Senator  Bath.  Do  you  think  we  will  ever 
get  enough  information  so  that  it  won't  be 
a  political  hot  potato? 

Mr.  Bensingek.  I  think  we  certainly  will.  I 
think  the  kind  of  attention  you  have  ad- 
dressed on  this  issue  will  be  helpful. 

Senator  Bath.  I  don't  think  we  will  ever 
get  enough  Information  So  it  won't  be  a 
political  hot  potato.  I  think,  however,  we 
better  stand  up  and  face  the  realities  of 
limited  resources  and  place  a  priority  on 
these  kingpins  that  you  and  I  want  to  put  in 
Jail  forever. 

With  someone  Involved  in  peddling  large 
amounts  of  heroin,  I  have  no  compunction 
about  putting  that  person  away  for  life. 


If  we  are  going  to  do  that.  It  seems  to  me 
we  must  summon  up  all  of  the  prosecutorial 
and  law  enforcement  resources  we  can,  and 
direct  them  at  those  people.  As  long  as  we 
have  the  statutory  temptation  in  other  areas, 
I  fear  we  are  not  going  to  do  as  good  a  Job 
there  as  we  could. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  fortunate- 
ly, I  believe  that  such  mlsplaceu  drug 
control  policy  has  finally  been  rejected. 
Initially,  I  was  quite  pleased  by  then  At- 
torney Gteneral-designate  Griffin  Bell's 
response  to  my  inquiry  regarding  such 
(policy  during  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  Januarj-  11,  1977,  exchange 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Bath.  A  moment  ago  you  men- 
tioned that  you  were  thinking  about  taking 
DEA  out  of  its  present  status  and  bringing 
it  under  the  Justice  Department. 
Judge  Bell.  Bringing  It  into  the  FBI. 
Senator  Bath.  Yes,  the  FBI.  One  of  the 
things  that  has  been  apparent  and  I  think 
sad  Is  that  some  people  have  on  occasion 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  try  to  politi- 
cize the  confrontation  against  drugs. 

We  are  all  against  drugs.  The  question  is 
how  we  solve  them. 

When  we  look  at  the  studies  that  we 
conducted  in  our  committee,  we  found  out 
that  last  year  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
arrests  and  convictions  in  the  area  of  nar- 
cotics were  for  people  who  possessed  small 
amounts  of  marijuana. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  If  you  feel  that 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
have  limited  law  enforcement  resources  and 
also  considering  State  and  local  and  Federal 
relationship    In    the    area    of   criminal    law 
enforcement,  does  it  not  make  more  sense 
in  DEA  and  throughout  Government  that 
we  focus  our  efforts  on  the  major  traffickers 
and  the  major  conspiracy  cases,  the  drugs 
of  high  abuse  potential,  that  that  Is  really 
where  we  ought  to  put  the  emphasis? 
Judge  Bell.  The  Federal  emphasis. 
Senator  Bath.  The  Federal  emphasis. 
Judge  Bell.  Exactly.  Exactly. 
We  have  got  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
of  making  statistics.  We  have  got  to  find 
out  what  it  Is  we  want  to  do  and  do  it. 
It  wovdd  be  the  major  trafflcers  that  we 
would  be  after. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
agree  more.  The  Federal  drug  agencies 
must  get  out  of  the  business  of  generat- 
ing headlines  and  statistics  on  lower  level 
trafllckers  and  addicts  and  focus  their 
efforts  on  major  traffickers  of  high-risk 
drugs.  I  am  optimistic  that  any  substan- 
tive Carter  administration  legislation 
reject  the  Nixon-Ford  shotgun  approach 
which  reflected  no  priorities  regarding 
particular  drugs  or  levels  of  traflBc,  not  to 
mention  its  provisions  which  repealed  the 
cornerstone  of  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, the  presumption  of  innocence. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides a  timely  opportunity  to  make  per- 
manent national  drug  control  policies. 
To,  In  part,  accomplish  this  objective  I 
will  recommend  that  the  JudiciaiT  Com- 
mittee Include  a  title  that  will  provide 
for  the  decriminalization  of  marihuana. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
vehicle  to  accomplish  this  purpose  than 
this  measure  to  extend  the  very  agency 
responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
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Federal  drug  control  investigations  and 
policy. 

I  will  recommend  an  approach  similar 
to  that  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon which  abolished  criminal  penalties 
for  simple  possession  and  substituted  a 
civil  fine  up  to  $100  for  possession  and 
nonprofit  transfers  of  up  to  1  ounce  of 
marihuana.  Criminal  penalties  for  the 
sale  of  the  drug  for  profit  would  remain 
intact.  This  approach  maintains  a  policy 
of  discouragement  toward  marihuana  use 
while  recognizing  the  current  inappro- 
priate use  of  law  enforcement  resources 
and  the  destructive  impact  of  potentially 
30  million  criminal  records  for  such  com- 
mon conduct. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  Dr. 
Bourne  when  he  testified  2  weeks  ago 
stressing  that  the  criminal  penalties  for 
marihuana  use  do  more  damage  to  people 
than  does  the  drug  itself,  but  that  the 
Carter  administration  position  is  to  dis- 
courage the  abuse  of  all  drugs,  including 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  as  a  national  policy. 
Coupled  with  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
this  policy,  refocused  last  week  by  the 
LEAA-funded  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
&  Co.  study  released  by  the  Governors' 
conference  which  found  that  States  that 
have  decriminalized  marihuana  posses- 
sion have  shown  a  "substantial"  savings 
of  tax  dollars,  there  really  are  no  other 
soimd  or  humane  Federal  responses 
available. 

Additionally,  I  intend  to  recommend 
that  all  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  drug 
control  area  be  limited  to  major  cases 
involving  major  traffickers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the 
American  public  knew  that  more  dollars 
are  spent  each  year  to  prosecute  mari- 
huana cases  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment expends  on  Its  combined  drug  law 
enforcement  and  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram with  the  results  I  have  outlined,  I 
would  speculate  that  rather  than  the 
near  deadlock  of  opinion  refiected  in  the 
most  recent  Harris  poll — January  26, 
1976 — on  decriminalization  showing  43 
percent  in  favor  and  45  percent  opposed 
a  clear  majority  would  support  my  ap- 
proach. Concentrating  our  Federal  drug 
enforcement  resources  on  high-level 
heroin  and  dangerous  drug  traffickers  is 
sound  policy,  but  will  call  for  a  shift  in 
the  standards  for  measuring  success.  We 
in  Congress  should  deemphasize  the 
number  of  arrests  as  a  criterion  of  suc- 
cess. And  as  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Criminal  Division  concluded 
in  his  July  22,  1976,  speech  before  the 
fifth  Controlled  Substances  Conference  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

No  statistical  striving  or  seizure  syn- 
dromes can  or  will  substitute  for  the  quality, 
prosecution  of  those  cases  which  place  be- 
hind bars  for  extended  Jail  sentences  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  the  plan  of  Ulegal 
drugs  Into  American  communities.  Such  a 
strategy  applies  limited  public  resoiu-ces  more 
Judiciously  and  simultaneously  reflects  sen- 
sible priorities. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act — Public  Law  91-513 — In  1970,  our 
subcommittee  to  investigate  juvenile  de- 
linquency, which  developed  this  measure, 
has  monitored  Its  implementation  and 
sought  to  assure  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  its  enforcement  acted 


appropriately  to  curb  the  illegal  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  and  distribution  of 
controlled  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  subcommittee's 
relevant  publications  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SuBCOMMirrEE   Publications 
drug  hearings  and  reports 

Poppy  Politics,  Cultivation,  Use,  Abuse  and 
Control  of  Opium,  Volume  I  and  II,  March 
4,  5,  and  26, 1975. 

The  Global  Connection:  Heroin  Entrepre- 
neurs, Narcotic  Sentencing  and  Seizure  Act 
of  1976,  Volume  I  and  Supplement.  July  28 
and  August  5.  1976. 

IRS:  Taxing  the  Heroin  Barons,  Volume  II 
July  28  and  August  5,  1976. 

Drugs  in  Institutions,  The  Abuse  and  Mis- 
use of  Controlled  Drv'.gs  in  Institutions: 
Volume  I — Interstate  Placement  and  Traffic 
in  Children  and  Their  Drugging,  July  31  and 
August  18,  1975;  Volume  II — The  Improper 
Drugging  of  Mentally  111  and  Mentally  Handi- 
capped Persons,  July  31  and  August  18.  1975. 
Volume  III — ^Formerly  Institutionalized  Per- 
sons and  Physicians;  Mental  Health,  Mental- 
ly Handicapped  and  Criminal,  Juvenile 
Justice  Systems,  July  31  and  August  18,  1975. 

Marijuana  Decriminalization:  S.  1450 
which  amends  certain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  relating  to  marijuana 
Volume  I  and  Supplement  I  and  II,  May  14, 
1975. 

Drug  Abuse:  The  Pharmacist,  March  28, 
1974. 

Psychotropic  Substances  Act  of  1973, 
February  25,  1974. 

Proper  and  Improper  Use  of  Drugs  by 
Athletes,  June  and  July  1973. 

Methaqualone  (Quaalude,  Sopor)  Traffic. 
Abuse  and  Regulation,  March  and  April  1973. 

Methadone  use  and  abuse — 1972-73, 
November  1972,  February  and  April  1973. 

Diet  Pill  (Amphetamines)  Traffic,  Abuse 
and  Regulation,  February  1972. 

Amphetamine  Legislation  1971,  July  1971. 

Barbiturate  Abuse — 1971-72. 

Part  21:  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
March,  August,  and  October  1970. 

The  Narcotic  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 
and  LSD  and  Marihuana  Use  on  College 
Campuses,  January,  May,  June  and  July 
1966. 

Report,  Methadone  Diversion  Control  Act 
of  1973,  June  1973. 

Report,  Barbiturate  Abuse  in  the  United 
States,  December  1972. 

Report,  Drug  Abuse  In  the  Military,  Decem- 
ber 1971. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  1970  act  also  estab- 
lished a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  dangerous 
drugs  manufactured  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. It  was  to  more  specifically  ad- 
dress this  facet  of  the  1970  act — the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  and  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Transport  and  Ex- 
port Act — that  the  constitutional  cor- 
nerstone became  the  commerce  clause 
rather  than  the  taxing  authority.  In  any 
case,  regarding  illegal  traffic  in  natural 
opiates — heroin,  morphine — whether  un- 
der the  tax  authority  approach  or  the 
commerce  clause  it  is  difficult  to  hypoth- 
esize a  case  with  no  interstate  aspect. 

Regarding  the  dimension  and  abuse  of 
domestic  legally  manufactured  con- 
trolled substances  we  have  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  the  last  several  years. 
We  have  obtained  a  drastic,  but  neces- 
sary, 95 -percent  reduction  In  domestic 
amphetamine  production.  We  have  se- 


cured more  appropriate  control  over  our 
production  and  distribution  of  other 
drugs  with  high  abuse  potential,  Includ- 
ing the  barbiturates  and  methaqualone. 
And  to  prevent  illegal  traffic  and  abuse 
of  methadone  we  have  obtained  stricter 
controls  over  its  storage  and  distribution. 
In  short,  these  and  similar  Important 
steps  have  effectively  helped  to  reduce 
illicit  traffic  and  clandestine  manufac- 
ture of  controlled  drugs. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  at  my 
request  the  Judiciary  Committee  adopted 
language  in  the  1974  report  on  S.  3355, 
introduced  by  myself  and  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague  *Marlow  Cook) 
extending  DEA  for  3  years,  which  re- 
flected concern  about  what  is  commonly 
called  the  nonopiate  or  polydrug  abuse 
epidemic.  On  page  3  of  that  report  (Sen- 
ate Report  No.  93-925)  in  the  initial 
paragraph  under  DEA  Objectives  the 
pertinent  language  is  found: 

The  Committee's  desire  Is  that  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  aim  its  man- 
power at  responding  to  the  poly-drug  epi- 
demic by  further  penetration  of  illicit  traffic 
in  narcotics  and  nonnarcotic  drugs  and  by 
Increasing  regulatory  activity  at  all  levels. 
These  efforts  should  complement  other  high 
priority  Federal  programs  of  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

But  there  is  still  substantial  room  for 
progress.  DEA  has  indicated  that  it  will, 
this  year,  finally  increase  its  compliance 
and  regulatory  support  program.  This  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  component  of  a 
rational  drug  control  policy. 

Our  efforts  aimed  at  curbing  illegal 
traffic  In  illegal  drugs  have  not  experi- 
enced the  same  degree  of  success. 

The  subject  of  extensive  hearings  by 
the  subcommittee  last  year  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Nation's  drug  control 
laws — the  opium  poppy — is  not  of  do- 
mestic origin,  but  its  byproducts,  or  at 
least  one  of  them — heroin — is  certainly 
familiar  to  every  American. 

Indeed,  we  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  devastating  effects  of  heroin  on  the 
Individual  addict,  their  families,  and 
society  at  large.  We  know  that  heroin 
abuse  has  destructive  physiological  con- 
sequences, debilitating  the  health  of  the 
abuser  and  impairing  an  addict's  ability 
to  lead  a  normal  productive  life.  The 
social  consequences  are  equally  devastat- 
ing. In  order  to  support  a  habit,  the 
addict  Is  driven  to  engage  in  criminal 
activities  which  threaten  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  all  our  citizens.  The  costs 
in  human  and  economic  terms  are 
enormous: 

Billions  of  dollars  are  expended  each 
year  to  protect  our  citizens  from  drug- 
related  crime; 

Billions  of  dollars  of  merchandise  are 
stolen  each  year  to  support  heroin 
habits; 

Billions  of  dollars  are  Invested  an- 
nually In  drug  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs; 

Many  innocent  people  are  ph3rslcally 
assaulted  and  even  killed  in  the  course 
of  drug-related  crime;  and 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  otherwise 
productive  lives  are  lost  to  the  destruc- 
tive and  often  endless  cycle  of  heroin 
addiction. 

We  have  learned — and  through  the 
course  of  our  recent  hearings  are  still 
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Throughout    1972    the   Wtilte 
produced  release  after  releas^ 
the   Turkish    ban    as    a 
through  in  the  fight  against 
diction  and  as  clear  eviden  !e 
battle  was  well  on  Its  way  tc 
This  "hoopla"  about  the  bar 
markedly  during  the  fall  o: 
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gence of  a  strong  viable  Mexican  con- 
nection along  our  southwestern  border. 
Even  prior  to  former  President  Nixon's 
message  to  the  Congress  in  June  1971, 
which  set  out  the  dual  objectives  of  a 
ban  on  iwppies  and  the  development  of 
synthetic  alternatives  to  opiates,  agen- 
cies experts  in  a  confidential  memoran- 
dum had  alerted  the  White  House  to 
these  likely  ramifications. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, however,  revealed  that  White 
House  advisers  including  Mr.  John 
Ehrlichman,  reportedly  had  decided  that 
the  poppy  ban  was  "good  politics"  in 
that  it  would  provide  a  high-profile,  sim- 
ple, ostensible  answer  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem with  which  heroin  addiction  and 
traffic  are  so  intimately  associated. 

Even  in  late  1972  and  1973  when  the 
prospect  of  an  opiate  shortage  was  rap- 
idly becoming  a  reality,  the  White  House 
ignored  warnings  by  the  medical  com- 
munity and  others  that  White  House 
"poppy  politics"  was  responsible  for  the 
shortage  as  well  as  the  failure  to  effec- 
tively focus  on  heroin  traffic. 

In  a  very  short  period  of  time  Mexico 
had  become  the  primary  supplier  of 
heroin  to  the  United  States,  and  al- 
though the  Turkey  ban  did  cause  a 
shortage  of  heroin  it  was,  as  General 
Accounting  Office  Investigators  told  the 
subcommittee,  limited  to  major  cities  in 
the  East  and  "a  temporary  thing  at 
best." 

The  heroin  problran  now  is  worse  than 
it  was  before  the  ban. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  being  sold  a  bill  of  goods. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has, 
likewise,  relied  on  less  than  candid  rep- 
resentations at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
executive  branch  in  recent  years,  I  know 
we  were  sold  a  bill  of  goods  In  this 
instance. 

We  are  interested  in  developing  a  full 
and  complete  understanding  of  these  is- 
sues so  that  sound  national  policies  in  the 
area  can  be  substituted  for  past  mistakes. 
As  late  as  February  21,  1974,  President 
Nixon  concluded  his  drug  abuse  in  Amer- 
ica message  to  the  Congress  by  saying 
in  part: 

Drug  abuse  Is  a  problem  that  we  are  solv- 
ing In  America.  We  have  already  turned  the 
corner  on  heroin. 

Soon  though  even  White  House  offi- 
cials, as  they  announced  that  all  the  in- 
dicators of  heroin  abuse  were  up  again, 
were  cautioning  others  about  claiming 
victory  in  the  war  against  the  poppy  and 
heroin.  In  fact,  on  March  5,  1975,  Dr. 
Robert  Dupont  then  Director  of  the 
White  House  Special  Action  Office  on 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  "we  can  no  longer  talk  about 
having  turned  the  comer  on  heroin  any- 
where." 

Similar  discouraging  observations  were 
contained  in  the  recently  released  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  publica- 
tion "Heroin  Indicators  Trend  Report. ' 
Director  Dupont  reiterated  the  mistake 
that  was  made  in  interpreting  what 
proved  to  be  a  regional  temporary  down- 
trend in  usage  in  1973  as  a  turning  point 
In  the  national  antidrug  fight  and  re- 
vealed that  the  evidence  is  now  clear  that 


since  1973  the  heroin  use  problem  in  the 
United  States  has  deteriorated. 

Maps  provided  for  the  subcommittee 
use  in  December  1974  by  GAO  graphi- 
cally illustrate  the  source  of  what  Dr. 
Dupont  termed  the  deteriorating  heroin 
problem:  Mexico. 

Mexico  has  become  a  significant  sup- 
plier of  the  heroin  reaching  U.S.  markets 
for  illicit  distribution.  DEA  statistics 
show  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1972,  8  percent  of  the  heroin  seized  in  the 
United  States  was  Mexican.  By  June  30, 

1973.  the  amount  of  seized  heroin  from 
Mexico  had  more  than  quadrupled  and 
accounted  for  37.2  percent  of  all  heroin 
seized  in  the  United  States.  In  March  of 
1975  DEA  informed  the  subcommittee 
that  65  percent  of  the  heroin  reaching 
the  United  States  comes  from  Mexican 
popples. 

By  last  fall  Mexico  had  taken  over  as 
the  dominant  or  nearly  exclusive  source 
for  illegal  heroin  throughout  the  Nation, 
overshadowing  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
and  Southeast  Asia.  According  to  a  spe- 
cial October  19,  1975,  DEA  report  to  the 
subcommittee  during  the  first  months  of 
1975.  90  percent  of  305  heroin  samples 
confiscated  in  13  major  cities  by  the  DEA 
were  Mexican  processed. 

The  special  DEA  report  confirms  the 
view  that  the  route  that  brought  French- 
processed  Turkish  heroin  has  been  effec- 
tively blocked.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
confiscated  heroin  analyzed  between 
January  and  June  1975,  came  from  Eu- 
rope or  the  Near  East.  In  1972,  44  percent 
of  the  sample  came  from  those  areas. 
During  the  period.  Turkey  halted  the 
growing  of  the  opiiun  poppy  from  which 
heroin  is  made.  Earlier  last  year,  Tur- 
key resumed  cultivation.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  use  of  the  poppy-straw  process  of 
harvesting  the  opium  will  effectively  pre- 
vent resurrection  of  the  Infamous 
"French  Connection". 

Thus  I  am  extremely  concerned  that 
all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  diversion  and  traffic  in  Turkish 
oplimi  that  has  formerly  contributed  so 
heavily  to  the  destruction  of  so  many 
thousands  of  lives  and  was  so  intimately 
linked  to  the  ever-escalating  levels  of 
violent  crime. 

The  Turkish  Government  claims  that 
it  will  prevent  the  new  opium  crop  from 
getting  into  criminal  channels.  The  re- 
sort to  the  poppy  straw  method  of  proc- 
essing win  help  to  assure  the  desired 
objective,  but  much  more  is  necessary. 
To  date  slightly  more  than  300  agents 
are  reportedly  available  to  monitor  50,- 
000  acres  of  poppies  being  cultivated  in 
small  plots.  The  jeeps  necessary  to  reach 
remote  areas  as  I  understand  it  have  not 
yet  arrived.  To  get  the  job  done  will  re- 
quire a  dedicated  and  committed  effort 
by  the  Turkish  Government. 

Whether  the  Turkish  Grovemment 
fails  to  hold  to  their  commitments  or  not, 
we  are  again  confronted  with  a  horren- 
dous heroin  trafficking  problem. 

The  increasing  flow  of  Mexican  heroin 
toward  the  major  cities  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  European  sup- 
ply are  the  most  startling  aspects  of  the 
first  half  of  1975  DEA  figures.  A  survey 
completed  early  in  1972,  showed  that  the 
furthest  penetration  of  Mexican-proc- 
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essed  heroin  eastward  was  an  ii'regular 
line  rurming  from  Detroit  to  the  Florida 
Panhandle.  The  GAO  maps  supplied  to 
the  subcommittee  also  illustrate  the  sig- 
nificant Mexican  heroin  market  during 
the  same  period. 

For  instance,  in  Boston  100  percent  of 
all  confiscated  samples  came  from  Mex- 
ico in  1975  and  none  from  Europe.  In 
1974,  50  percent  of  the  Boston  samples 
had  come  from  Mexico  and  17  percent 
from  Europe. 

In  New  York  City,  83  percent  of  the 
samples  were  Mexican-processed  in  the 
first  half  of  1975  compared  with  10  per- 
cent from  Europe.  In  1974,  21  percent  of 
the  samples  were  Mexican  and  67  per- 
cent were  European. 

For  Philadelphia,  83  percent  of  the 
samples  were  Mexican  in  1975  and  none 
wei-e  from  Europe  in  1975.  In  1974,  50 
percent  of  the  samples  were  Mexican  and 
17  percent  were  from  Europe. 

The  new  figures  show  that  Mexican- 
processed  heroin  has  even  established 
itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  replacing  heroin  from  South- 
east Asia. 

The  already  entrenched  position  of 
Mexican -processed  heroin  in  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Southwest  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  new  figures.  For  in- 
stance, Detroit  samples  were  93  percent 
Mexican  in  1974  and  94  percent  in  1975, 
while  Chicago  remained  at  100  percent 
Mexican  for  both  years. 

However,  in  1972,  Detroit  samples 
showed  58  percent  of  the  heroin  was 
processed  in  Europe  and  30  percent  in 
Mexico.  For  Chicago  44  percent  in  1972 
was  European  and  33  percent  was 
Mexican. 

The  Midwest,  and  the  Chicago  area  in 
particular,  has  become  the  main  line  of 
distribution  for  the  Mexican  brown 
heroin.  The  DEA  deputy  regional  director 
in  Chicago  relates  that  "we  are  up  to  our 
ears  in  Mexican  heroin."  It  estimated 
that  between  3.8  and  7.5  tons  of  heroin 
arrive  in  this  principal  U.S.  marketplace 
for  Mexican  brown. 

Since  the  subcommittee's  extensive 
hearings  on  "poppy  politics"  in  March 
1975. 1  have  been  encouraged  by  the  work 
of  the  Domestic  Council  Drug  Abuse 
Task  Force.  In  the  fall  of  1974  and  early 
1975  the  subcommittee  staff  had  detected 
signs  of  enlightenment  regarding  Federal 
drug  enforcement  policy  in  the  approach 
of  several  individuals,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  White  House  Opium 
Policy  Task  Force,  who  in  turn  became 
the  director  of  the  working  group  that 
developed  the  "White  Paper  on  Drug 
Abuse."  At  our  March  1975  hearings  we 
were  pleased  to  learn  that  this  important 
project  was  well  underway  and  that  they 
intended  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
lack  of  Federal  drug  law  enforcement 
coordination. 

The  widely  publicized  "tug  of  war"  be- 
tween DEA  or  its  predecessor  BNDD  and 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  regarding  juris- 
diction on  narcotics  investigation  has 
been  at  best  a  grave  disappointment.  I 
am  confident  that  my  colleague,  Senator 
NuNN,  and  others  on  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  are  dedi- 
cated to  assuring  that  the  proper  govern- 
mental structure   Is   devised   to  assure 


integrity  and  streamlined  narcotics  law 
enforcement. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee interim  report,  "Federal  Narcotics 
Enforcement,"  raises  Important  issues 
regarding  the  respective  DEA -Customs 
roles.  It  concludes  that  reorganization 
plan  No.  2  of  1973,  which  created  DEA 
"caused  a  break  in  the  jurisdictional  au- 
thority of  this  Government  to  combat 
drug  smuggling."  This  less  than  satisfac- 
tory result  followed  after  the  approval  of 
plan  No.  2.  The  interim  report  leaves  the 
impression  that  Congress  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  approval  of  the 
reorganization  plan  No.  2,  and  that  its 
role  was  "sharply  limited,"  because  if 
after  60  days  from  the  date  of  submission 
of  the  plan.  Congress  had  done  nothing, 
the  plan  would  be  implemented. 

My  recollection  was  that  another 
lengthy  discussion  and  debate  accom- 
panied the  consideration  of  reorganiza- 
tion plan  No.  2 — the  vehicle  that  created 
DEA  and  a  review  of  the  record  supported 
this  view. 

A  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  Report  entitled  "Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1973,  Establishing  a 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Justice"  documents  the 
extensive  review  given  the  proposed  plan 
No.  2.  It  reveals  that  "nearly  3  months 
before  the  President  submitted  reorga- 
nization plan  No.  2,  this  committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization.  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations 
began  an  investigation  of  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement"  and  that  they  con- 
ducted "more  than  100  staff  interviews 
of  current  and  former  law  enforcement 
officials  and  prosecutors  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  of  other  present 
and  past  Government  officials,  including 
former  Cabinet  officers  and  White  House 
aides,  and  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  specialists." 

A  central  aspect  of  this  inquiry  was 
the  "uncontrolled  bitter  feuding  and  the 
actual  sabotaging  of  each  other's  investi- 
gation" by  BNDD  and  Customs.  The 
report  notes  that  "by  mid-March  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nixon  administration 
informed  •  ♦  •  the  »  •  •  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  President 
would  soon  submit  a  reorganization  plan 
to  bring  the  primary  drug  enforcement 
efforts  together  in  a  single  agency  in  the 
Justice  Department." 

According  to  the  report,  testimony  was 
taken  regarding  plan  No.  2  in  Washing- 
ton from  Mr.  Kleindienst,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Roy  Ash,  Director  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  John  Inger- 
soll.  Director  of  BNDD;  Vernon  Acree, 
Commissioner  of  Customs;  Miles  J.  Am- 
brose, Director  of  ODALE  and  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President  for  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement.  When  coupled 
with  field  hearings  held  around  the  coun- 
try on  plan  No.  2  "a  total  of  158  witnesses 
were  heard  in  11  hearings." 

The  report  on  plan  No.  2  reveals  that 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
found  that  there  was  a  strong  need  for 
the  new  superagency  and  it  endorsed  the 
reorganization  plan  and  cited,  among 
several,  the  following  advantage  expected 
to  be  derived  from  the  reorganization: 

First.  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 


agency rivalries  that  have  undermined 
Federal  drug  law  enforcement,  especially 
the  rivalry  between  BNDD  and  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  actual 
plan  No.  2  submitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-69,  March 
28,  1973)  stressed  the  need  to  strengthen 
our  narcotics  law  enforcement  effort  at 
our  borders.  It  proposed  in  fact,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  possibility  that  narcotics 
will  escape  detection  at  ports  of  entry 
because  of  divided  responsibility,  and  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  DEA 
that  all  functions  vested  in  the  Justice 
Department  respecting  the  Inspection  of 
persons  or  the  documents  of  persons  be 
transferred  to  Treasury  to  augment  the 
effort  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  at  our 
borders. 

According  to  the  1973  committee  re- 
port, the  hearings  on  plan  No.  2  "did  not 
dwell  on  the  BNDD-Customs  dispute  be- 
cause the  chairman  and  members  felt 
that  no  legislative  purpose  would  have 
been  served  inasmuch  as  the  plan  ac- 
knowledged and  remedied  the  problem 
by  uniting  the  rival  agencies."  Appar- 
ently because  President  Nixon  proposed 
the  transfer  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  inspectors  to  Cus- 
toms to  accomplish  the  renewed  focus  at 
the  border — thus  possibly  jeopardizing 
the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  Inspec- 
tors— Customs  lost  out. 

The  new  agency — DEA — would  absorb 
virtually  all  of  the  Customs  Service's 
drug  enforcement  functions  except  at  the 
border  and  ports  of  entry.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  no  attention  was  given  to  beef- 
ing up  Customs  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  inspectors,  for  example 
providing  Customs  with  1,000  additional 
positions.  Consistent  with  such  an  ap- 
proach former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Eugene  Rossides  in  a  mem- 
orandum he  submitted  for  my  review, 
April  2,  1974,  recommended  the  return 
of  anti-drug  smuggling  responsibilities, 
including  related  intelligence  collection, 
to  Customs.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  recommendation. 

Thus  the  reorganization  plan  No.  2  ap- 
parently did  not  resolve  the  "tug  of  war" 
between  DEA  and  Customs.  The  Domes- 
tic Council  in  the  white  paper,  how- 
ever, has  called  for  a  settlement  of  the 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  DEA  and 
Customs.  At  the  subcommittee  hearing 
last  week,  both  Administrator  Bensinger 
and  Commissioner  Acree  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  December  1.  1975, 
memorandum  of  understanding  between 
their  two  agencies. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  sincerity  of 
these  two  persons  at  our  hearing  last 
summer,  but  In  light  of  the  failure  of  a 
similar  prior  agreement  to  resolve  juris- 
dictional problems,  I  urge  the  President 
to  clearly  delineate  a  White  House  level 
monitoring  system  to  assure  that  our 
drug  law  enforcement  agencies  get  on 
with  their  mandates  namely  to  curb  the 
flow  of  heroin  and  other  dangerous  drugs 
into  this  country. 

Whatever  agency  or  agencies  are  even- 
tually assigned  the  drug  law  enforcement 
responsibOities  It  is  iry  subcommittee's 
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drug  traffic. 
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You  do  not  help  take  the 
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Through  our  1975  hearingfe 
policy  and  those  last  summe  r 
tion  introduced  by  President 
subcommittee  attempted  to 
ter  understanding  of  the 
the  public  policy  developed 
administration  to  curb  heroiH 
abuse.  I  am  optimistic  that 
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But  I  concur  with  the 
executive  director  of  the  An^erican 
Liberties  Union,  Mr.  Aryeh 

Some   people   who   have   committed 
serious  crimes  of  violence  shcpld 
Incapacitating  sentences  to 
else. 


The  1970  act  eliminated  niost 
tory  sentences.  As  the  form;r 
said  in  his  June  17, 1971,  drui ; 
sage  to  Congress : 

The  act  contains  credible  an< 
altles  against  violators  of  the 
eral   punishments   are   Invoked 
drug  pushers  and  peddlers  while 
and  flexible  sanctions  are  pro'  Ided 
users. 


The  President  continued: 

These   new   penalties   allow 

discretion,  which  we  feel  will 
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bility to  the  drug  control  lavre  and  eliminate 
some  of  the  dl£BcuItles  prosecutors  and 
Judges  have  had  In  the  past  arising  out  of 
minimum  mandatory  penalties  fox  all  viola- 
tors. 

The  only  provision  of  the  1970  act  pro- 
viding minimum  mandatory  sentences  is 
the  continuing  criminal  enterprise  provi- 
sion, section  408,  which  was  Intended  to 
serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  and  to  keep 
those  found  guilty  of  such  violations  out 
of  circulation. 

It  provides  that  persons  engaged  In 
continuing  criminal  enterprises  Involv- 
ing violations  of  the  bill,  from  which 
substantial  profits  are  derived,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  sentenced  to  not  less 
than  10  years  in  prison,  and  may  be  im- 
prisoned up  to  life,  with  a  fine  of  up  to 
$100,000,  plus  forfeiture  of  all  profits  ob- 
tained In  that  enterprise.  A  second  con- 
viction imder  this  section  will  lead  to  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  not  less  than  20 
years  and  up  to  life  imprisonment,  a  fine 
up  to  $200,000,  and  forfeiture  of  all  such 
profits. 

Except  when  continuing  criminal 
enterprises  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  in- 
dictment, manufacture,  sale,  or  other 
distribution  of  controlled  drugs  will 
carry  penalties  which  vary,  depending 
upon  the  danger  of  the  drugs  Involved. 
If  the  drugs  are  narcotic  drugs  listed  In 
schedules  I  or  n,  which  have  the  high- 
est probability  of  creating  severe  physi- 
cal as  well  as  psychological  dependence, 
the  penalties  which  may  be  imposed  are 
up  to  15  years  Imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  up  to  $25,000  for  a  first  offense.  If 
the  drug  involves  nonnarcotic  substances 
listed  in  schedules  I  or  n,  or  any  sub- 
stance— whether  or  not  a  narcotic — in- 
cluded in  schedule  HI,  the  penalties  for 
a  first  offense  are  up  to  5  years  imprison- 
ment, plus  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $15,- 
000.  If  the  drug  Is  a  schedule  IV  sub- 
stance, the  penalty  Is  up  to  3  years  Im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  $10,000,  and  If  a 
schedule  V  substance  is  Involved,  the 
penalty  is  up  to  1  year  imprisonment, 
pluG  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

Where  a  violation  of  the  bill  Involves 
distribution  to  a  person  below  the  age  of 
21  by  a  person  who  is  18  or  more  years 
of  age.  the  penalty  authorized  is  twice 
the  penalty  otherwise  authorized  for  a 
first  offense,  with  substantially  Increased 
penalties  for  second  and  subsequent 
violations. 

President  Ford's  legislation  would  re- 
quire mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
all  persons  convicted  of  trafficking  In 
heroin  and  similar  narcotic  drugs.  It 
called  for  a  3 -year  mandatory  sentence 
for  the  first  offense,  and  at  least  6  years 
for  any  subsequent  offenses  or  selling  il- 
legal drugs  to  a  minor,  subject  in  each 
instance  to  exceptions. 

This  approach  did  not  focus  on  the 
financier,  importer,  or  organized  criminal 
leaders  who  control  drug  traffic — it  did 
not  focus  on  these  kingpins.  What  we 
need  is  meaningful  sentencing  for  major 
traffickers.  The  problem  with  past  Fed- 
eral policy  and  focus  was  clearly  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee  last  week  by 
Hon.  Sheldon  B.  Vance,  senior  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  for  International 


Narcotics  Matters,  when  he  told  the  sub- 
committee that — 

WhUe  we  can  point  with  some  satisfaction 
to  our  efforts  toward  Improving  the  effective- 
ness of  international  narcotics  control  over 
the  past  several  years,  our  own  efforts  to  deal 
with  traffickers  has  acquired  a  reputation  of 
leniency.  Minimal  sentences,  liberal  parole 
policies  and  prosecutorial  bargaining  with 
cooperating  defendants  have  caused  some  for- 
eign officials  to  criticize  the  United  States 
Judicial  system,  often  referring  to  It  as  a 
"revolving  door."  Specific  complaints  have 
been  registered,  primarily  from  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  about  low  ball,  release  on  per- 
sonal cognizance,  plea  bargaining,  lenient 
sentences,  and  early  parolUng  of  traffickers 
apprehended  following  close  collaboration 
with  foreign  law  enforcement  officials. 

Ambassador  Vance  cited  an  especially 
illustrative  case.  He  explained  that — 

It  concerned  two  Individuals  arrested  In 
November  1972  In  New  York  subsequent  to 
their  delivery  from  Singapore  of  2.5  kilos  of 
No.  4  heroin  to  Special  Agents  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  The  exhibit 
was  delivered  as  a  free  sample  toward  a  23 
kilo  delivery  scheduled  for  the  future.  They 
were  tried  without  a  Jury  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  and  in  March  1973  were 
given  sentences  of  15  years  for  each  of  two 
counts,  to  run  consecutively.  On  June  26, 
1974.  the  Judge  reduced  their  sentences  pvir- 
suant  to  their  motions,  making  them  eligible 
for  parole. 

On  August  30.  1974,  one  of  them  filed  an 
application  for  parole.  His  application  was 
heard  on  October  16,  1974.  An  Institutional 
Review  Hearing  was  held  in  March  1976  and 
parole  was  granted.  He  was  delivered  to  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
Authorities  on  July  15,  1976  for  deportation. 

On  July  17,  1976,  upon  his  arrival  in  Singa- 
pore, he  was  arrested  by  officers  of  the  Singa- 
pore Central  Narcotics  Bureau.  On  July  20, 
1976,  the  Assistant  Director,  Central  Narco- 
tics Bureau  requested  the  High  Court  Magis- 
trate to  order  his  detention  for  the  remainder 
of  his  U.S.  prison  sentence. 

Ambassador  Vance  commented  that — 
These  developments  have  caused  the  Singa- 
pore authorities  seriovisly  to  question  the 
conmiitment  and  sincerity  of  the  United 
States  In  its  efforts  against  the  International 
trafficking  of  narcotics." 

And  that — 

Such  cases  and  other  Indicators  clearly 
show  a  soft  and  imprecise  handling  of  nar- 
cotics offenders.  This  inhibits  our  abUlty  to 
obtain  cooperation  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

We  need  to  restore  credibility  to  the 
sentencing  process  to  assure  that  the 
"kingpins"  are  disrupted.  I  endorse  the 
Domestic  Council  White  Paper  recom- 
mendation regarding  sentencing  of  drug 
traffickers  to  require  "minimum  manda- 
tory sentences  for  persons  convicted  of 
high-level  trafficking  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs."  I  took  particular  nots 
of  the  task  force  recommendation  that 
President  Ford's  proposal  be  expended 
to  include  high-level  traffickers  of  bar- 
biturates and  amphetamines. 

The  most  effective  way  to  curb  the 
flow  of  illicit  drugs  is  to  immobilize  sub- 
stantial trafficking  networks  through 
the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  their 
leaders.  I  concur  in  the  White  Paper 
recommendation  that: 

Federal  law  enforcement  efforts  should 
focus  on  the  development  of  major  con- 
spiracy cases  against  the  leaders  of  high- 
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level  trafficking  networks,  and  should 
move  away  from  "street-level"  activities. 

In  calendar  year  1974,  DEA  special 
agents  In  the  United  States  spent  28  per- 
cent of  their  time  In  pursuit  of  class  I 
violators,  or  those  at  the  high  level  of 
traffic;  19  percent  investigating  class 
II's;  45  percent  of  their  time  on  class 
Ill's;  and  8  percent  of  their  time  on  IV's. 
Even  fewer  of  the  arrests  made  were 
class  I  or  n  violators. 

According  to  DEA  Administrator  Ben- 
singer,  however,  the  trend  has  improved. 
He  told  the  subcommittee  that  class  I, 
major,  heroin  violator  arrests  have  In- 
creased by  106  percent  In  the  9-month 
period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and  class 
IV  street-level  arrests  have  decreased 
significantly. 

These  are  encouraging  signs  but  only 
time  will  determine  whether  DEA  has 
finally  focused  its  limited  resources  on 
the  class  I  violators.  The  New  York  Drug 
legislation  was  recently  amended  to  re- 
flect this  priority.  The  so-called  Rocke- 
feller shotgun  approach  clogged  the 
courts  but  failed  to  sharpen  the  system's 
focus  on  major  traffickers.  To  help  assure 
this  long-term  objective  the  subcommit- 
tee is  considering  provisions  that  would 
restrict  Federal  drug  control  jurisdiction 
and  authority  to  major  interstate  and 
international  cases. 

In  1973,  the  subcommittee  desired  to 
significantly  strengthen  the  hand  of  our 
law  enforcement  officials  in  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  types  of  crim- 
inals in  our  society — major  dealers  who 
are  the  purveyors  of  heroin  to  our  young 
people.  This  concern  was  refiected  In  the 
public  menace  amendment  to  S.  800,  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Bayh  and  Tal- 
MADGE.  This  amendment  was  aimed  at 
the  backbone  of  heroin  trade  and  distri- 
bution in  this  country,  not  addicts  who 
are  supporting  a  habit,  for  whom  cur- 
rent laws  are  adequate,  but  the  high- 
level  traffickers  who  hook  others.  The 
Senate  passed  this  amendment  on  April 
3,  1973.  It  was  not  favorably  reported 
from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  93d  Congress.  Sim- 
ilar provisions  were  included  in  S.  1880 
the  Violent  Crime  and  Repeat  Offender 
Control  Act  of  1975,  which  I  introduced 
last  June. 

There  is  no  criminal  element  in  this 
country  which  is  more  dangerous  and 
despicable  than  those  who  are  the  pur- 
veyors of  heroin  to  our  young  people. 
My  approach  is  not  aimed  at  addicts 
who  are  already  hooked  and  who  are  try- 
ing to  support  their  habits.  For  such  peo- 
ple laws  already  on  the  books  and  ade- 
quate treatment — together  with  the  cap- 
ture and  Imprisonment  of  big  time  deal- 
ers—offer the  best  hope.  My  target  Is 
those  who  have  hooked  others  and  not 
themselves. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  similiarly  should  focus  their 
limited  resources  away  from  "the  street" 
and  periodic  nickel  and  dime  raids  and 
toward  "the  suites."  Such  a  joint  focus 
by  ATF  and  DEA  at  our  Mexican  border 
would  help  disrupt  the  very  significant 
links  between  illicit  traffic  in  drugs  and 
firearms  so  well  documented  in  the  sub- 
committee volumes  on  firearms  control 


and  recently  highlighted  by  our  col- 
league Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen. 

Last  year  Ford's  bill  neither  distin- 
guished as  to  amount  or  purity  of  the 
drug  involved,  it  would  even  mandate  a 
3 -year  jail  term  for  one  who  illegally 
transfers  a  portion  of  a  methadone 
maintenance  patient's  average  100  mil- 
ligram dosage.  Although  we  have  not  re- 
ceived an  assessment  from  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  as  to  the  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
multimillions  of  nonexistent  dollars 
would  be  required  for  new  prisons.  This 
shotgun-nonspecific  approach  should 
be  rejected. 

While,  I  believe  present  statutes  are 
adequate  for  addicts,  the  subcommittee 
is  considering  an  amendment  to  the  1970 
act  to  include  an  "attempt"  section  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  5  years  imprisonment, 
that  would  apply  to  nonaddict  traffick- 
ers; such  provision  may  provide  the  nec- 
essary impetus  for  such  nonaddicts  to 
cooperate  in  the  prosecution  of  major 
trafficking  cases. 

A  sound  drug  enforcement  policy  must 
reflect  the  reality  that  all  drugs  are  not 
equally  dangerous,  and  all  drug  use  is 
not  equally  destructive.  The  Domestic 
Council  White  Paper  on  Drug  Abuse 
stresses  this  theme  when  It  concludes 
that  enforcement  efforts  should  therefore 
concentrate  on  drugs  which  have  a  high 
addiction  potential,  and  treatment  pro- 
grams should  be  given  priority  to  those 
individuals  using  high-risk  drugs,  and 
to  compulsive  users  of  any  drugs. 

Another  serious  problem  with  current 
Federal  law  and  practice  that  is  likely 
to  be  addressed  during  the  consideration 
of  the  measure  I  introduce  today  is  so- 
called  ball  reform.  Last  year  I  agreed 
with  President  Ford's  concern  about 
bail  jumpers.  He  emphasized  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  about  bail  jumpers.  He 
emphasized  in  the  April  22,  1976,  mes- 
sage one  aspect  of  the  problem  when  he 
stated: 

These  offenders  simply  fiee  to  their  home- 
lands upon  posting  ball.  Then,  they  serve 
as  walking  advertisements  for  international 
traffickers  attempting  to  recruit  other 
couriers. 

Yet,  title  II  of  the  DEA  legislation,  S. 
3411,  would  enable  judges  to  deny  bail 
to  almost  anyone  arrested  for  a  drug  of- 
fense if  otherwise  suspected,  such  as 
nonresident  aliens.  Thus,  the  nearly  7 
million  aliens  admitted  last  year  under 
nonimmigrant  status  whether  foreign 
government  officers,  temporary  visitors 
for  business,  or  pleasure,  and  a  myilad 
of  other  bases  for  admission  become  sus- 
pect under  S.  3411. 

Rather  than  resort  to  preventive  de- 
tention which  would  reverse  the  basic 
tenet  of  our  criminal  justice  system — 
the  presumption  of  innocence — what  we 
lack  today  is  a  realistic  application  of 
bail  within  the  confines  of  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  the  eighth  amend- 
ment. We  need  full  and  expeditious  im- 
plementation of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  to 
assure  that  justice  Is  not  only  fair  but 
swift  and  certain. 

Incidentally,  I  recently  reviewed  the 
status  of  the  540  Americans  in  Mexican 
jails,  mostly  on  drug  offenses,  with  an 


eye  to  numerous  allegations  of  torture 
and  police  brutality  and  general  outrage 
at  the  fact  that  these  Americans  were 
"languishing"  In  foreign  jails.  The  im- 
pact and  significance  of  our  cherished 
presumption  of  innocence  was  unnris- 
takably  clear  when  juxtaposed  to  the 
plight  of  these  persons.  The  reliance  in 
Mexico  on  the  Napoleonic  Code's  "guilty 
imtil  proven  innocent"  had  assured  that 
some  Innocent  persons  could  be  held  as 
long  as  a  year  and  that  many  would  not 
be  able  to  prepare  an  adequate  defense. 
It  Is  ironic  that  the  Ford  White  House 
recommended  a  similar  denial  of  basic 
rights  for  suspected  citizens  and  non- 
resident aliens. 

Aside  from  constitutional  and  humani- 
tarian objections,  preventive  detention 
has  failed  to  accomplish  its  goals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  1972  Vera  In- 
stitute-Georgetown University  Law  Cen- 
ter Study  as  well  as  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  last  week  supported 
this  conclusion.  Earl  Rauh,  the  chief  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney,  testified  that  of 
the  more  than  30,000  felony  cases  han- 
dled by  the  District  of  Columbia  criminal 
justice  system  the  preventive  detention 
procedure  has  been  used  only  70  times  In 
the  last  5  years.  Even  on  practical 
grounds  such  a  track  record  hardly  be- 
speaks adoption  of  this  approach  on  a 
national  basis. 

I  will  carefully  consider  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  drug  legislation,  however, 
provisions  that  mandate  the  denial  of 
ball  when  necessary  to  prevent  the  flight 
of  major  drug  traffickers.  These  provi- 
sions could  include  specific  judicial 
guidelines. 

An  additional  reform  under  consid- 
eration concerns  major  narcotics  traf- 
fickers who  jump  bail. 

To  help  remedy  this  growing  problem 
we  may  amend  the  Federal  law  to  make 
the  penalty  for  bail  jumping  equal  to 
that  of  the  underlying  substantive  of- 
fense. 

These  are  the  tsrpe  of  realistic  changes 
we  need  to  more  effectively  combat 
those  who  accumulate  incredible  profits 
from  the  misery  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

A  primary  premise  of  sensible  legis- 
lation is  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  act  more  decisively  to  attempt  to 
take  the  easy  profits  out  of  major  drug 
trafficking.  I  support  provisions  that 
would  require  the  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
ceeds used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  il- 
legal narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  trans- 
actions. 

These  forfeiture  provisions  should  ap- 
ply to  subsequent  profits  or  value  gen- 
erated by  the  investment  of  the  tainted 
proceeds.  We  must  disrupt  major  nar- 
cotic distribution  lines  and  attempt  to 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  deterrence 
and  risk  for  these  kingpins. 

As  policymakers  we  must  place  the 
nature  and  extent  of  heroin  traffic  In 
perspective.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  David  Macdonald  told  the 
subcommittee  last  summer,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  "is  big  business.  In  terms  of 
dollars,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  industries 
in  the  United  States  and  exceeds  the 
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The  Treasury  Department 
that  the  retail  value  of  hercjin 
United  States  each  year  is 
borhood  of  $7  billion.  In  my 
conservative  estimate, 
that  the  domestic  heroin 
are  in  excess  of  $10  billion 
1972,    the  entire  domestic 
drug  industry  accounted 
in  sales,  or  significantly 
domestic    heroin    Industry 
cidentally  pales  by  compar  son 
legitimate  domestic  narcoti( 
drug  industry  employed 
in  the  United  States  and 
year  for  which  data  are 
total  of  nearly  a  billion 
The  outlaw  drug  industry 
taxes.  If  any. 

What  does  it  mean  when 
high  level  drug  dealing  is 
According  to  analysis  of  th( 
hierarchy  gross  profits  are 
at  every  level.  At  the  highei 
distribution  systems,  how 
erating  costs — basically  w 
finance  costs — are  claimed 
percentage  of  the  value 
lower  levels.  So-called 
this  market  would  be 
nomical  in  most  markets 
am  familiar.  The  rate  of  r 
vestment  is  approximately 
300  percent  for  the  importer 
cent  for  the  kilo  connection 
for  the  connection — or  ounte 
percent  for  the  weight  dea 
cent  for  the  street  dealer; 
for  the  juggler  or  the  seller 
the  average  street  a/^dict 

According   to   Sterling 
special    narcotics    prosecutor 
York  City,  an  active  seller  al 
parable  to  the  street 
ounce  of  diluted  heroin 
average  price  of  $55 — can 
$1,000  profit  a  day.  A  key 
Baltimore,  Md.,  area  was 
prison  for  a  15 -year  term, 
person  in  Baltimore  heroin 
clearing  $140,000  a  week 
importers    in    Harlem    ar^ 
clearing  $150,000  a  week 
tributors  a  paltry  $50,000 
estimated  that  these  dealer; 
more  than  $4  million  every 
one  community.   These 
"before  taxes"  for  little 
lected  from   this   multibillibn 
year  business. 

Obviously  these  Illicit  ac 
erate  large  fiows  of  money 
tically    and    internationallj 
Macdonald  reported  to  the 
tee  that  "hundreds  of  milliois 
usually  In   the  form  of 
moved  out  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  foreign  producers 
for  their  services."  He  w 
that  "within  the  United 
are  also  a  cash-and-carry 
a  recent  case  a  major  trafla4ker 
rested  with  $1  million  in 
possession. 

I  believe  that  as  a  basic 
drug  law  strategy  we  should 
smugglers  and  traffickers 
currency  and  profits  generated 
illegal  activity. 
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High-level  traffickers,  who  may  be  in- 
sulated from  the  illegal  merchandise  and 
consequently  cannot  readily  be  convicted 
for  drug  violations  are  often  vulnerable 
to  financially  oriented  investigations.  As 
Secretary  Macdonald  pointed  out  last 
simimer  such  an  approach  "could  have 
greater  impact  than  by  concentrating 
solely  on  the  drug  transactions  them- 
selves." In  this  connection  the  United 
States-Swiss  Mutual  Assistance  Treaty 
In  Criminal  Matters,  recently  ratified  by 
the  Senate  should  help  to  expedite  the 
exchange  of  information  relative  to  the 
international  aspects  of  this  dirty, 
tainted  trade.  By  carefully  monitoring 
the  vast  fiow  of  currency  and  monetary 
instruments  important  information  is 
developed  with  respect  to  narcotics 
trafficking. 

To  help  facilitate  the  prosecution  of 
major  trafficker  couriers,  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  clarify  the 
time  frame  for  violations  relating  to 
traffickers'  proceeds  and  by  granting 
additional  authority  to  search  persons 
suspected  of  smuggling  tainted  drug  pro- 
ceeds in  excess  of  $5,000  out  of  the  coun- 
try. This  could  include  fines  that  are  far 
more  than  those  imder  present  law 
which  any  major  traffickers  could  as- 
sume as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  DEA  reli- 
ance on  techniques  in  which  their  agents 
and  informants  use  Federal  moneys  to 
purchase  illegal  narcotics  of  informa- 
tion may-  be  far  too  costly  and  even 
counterproductive.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  these  practices,  known  as 
PE — purchase  of  evidence — and  PI — 
purchase  of  information — may  actually 
expand  the  narcotic  trade. 

These  practices  should  also  be  care- 
fully assessed. 

To  even  the  casual  student  of  the 
activities  of  those  who  control  the  fiow 
of  heroin  and  other  dangerous  drugs  in 
the  United  States  one  thing  is  strikingly 
clear:  they  take  in  exorbitant  profits 
and  pay  no  income  tax. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  President 
Ford  stressed,  in  his  drug  message,  the 
need  to  reestablish  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  tax  enforcement  program  aimed 
at  high-level  drug  traffickers. 

The  IRS  program  aimed  specifically 
at  major  drug  traffickers  was  announced 
by  the  former  President  in  June  1971, 
and  the  Congress  then  voted  emergency 
funds  for  this  vital  and  worthwhile 
initiative.  Though  a  recent  review  of  the 
impact  of  this  program  by  the  Domestic 
Council  Drug  Abuse  Task  Force  charac- 
terized it  as  "extremely  successful,"  all 
is  not  well  with  this  special  attempt  to 
tax  narcotics  merchants.  In  fact,  since 
1973,  after  an  impressive  18-month 
track  record,  the  current  IRS  Commis- 
sioner downgraded  and  eventually  de- 
emphasized — some  would  assert  dis- 
mantled— the  program. 

It  appears  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  in  the  processes  of  reconsider- 
ing the  viability  of  the  NTTP.  Whether 
this  apparent  reassessment  was  volun- 
tary or  not  should  be  left  to  the  specula- 
tors; but,  coinciden tally,  the  day  before 
our  first  hearing  on  the  President's  drug 
message,  July  27,  1976.  the  Administra- 
tor of  DEA  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  signed  a  memorandiun 
of  understanding  regarding  the  Presi- 
dential directive  to  reestablish  a  tax  en- 
forcement program  aimed  at  high  level 
drug  trafficking. 

The  ostensible  objectives  of  the  new 
agreement  as  well  as  the  development 
and  track  record  of  the  NTTP  should  be 
a  top  priority  for  the  new  Commissioner 
and  for  ODAP. 

In  addition  to  provisions  which  will  as- 
sist the  detection  of  couriers  smuggling 
tainted  proceeds  out  of  the  country,  we 
should  assess  amendments  to  facilitate 
the  detection  and  prosecution  of  narcot- 
ics smugglers  who  use  seagoing  vessels, 
including  private  yachts  and  pleasure 
boats.  This  so-called  deep-six  connection 
has  developed  into  an  integral  conduit 
for  major  narcotics  smugglers  and  dis- 
tributors. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Mr. 
Vernon  Acree,  explained  this  growing 
problem  to  the  subcommittee,  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  high  speed  and  fuel  carrying  capabili- 
ties of  todays  small  boats  permits  them  to 
travel  distances  which  were  not  envisioned 
when  the  vessel  reporting  requirements  were 
enacted  In  1930.  Thus,  a  small  boat  can  jour- 
ney from  our  eastern  coast  to  larger  vessels 
hovering  off-shore  outside  the  12  mile  Cus- 
toms waters,  or  to  the  Bahamas  or  other 
nearby  foreign  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  narcotics.  They  may  then  return 
to  the  U.S.,  pull  into  a  small  cove  or  marina 
and  unload  the  drugs.  Some  of  these  boats 
will  then  call  Customs  to  report  their  arrival, 
while  others  will  Ignore  this  requirement.  In 
either  case,  the  present  reporting  require- 
ments are  virtually  useless  since  any  contra- 
band win  have  been  removed  before  Cus- 
toms officers  arrive  to  Inspect  the  vessel. 

This  problem  has  become  particularly 
acute  in  States  including  Florida  where 
private  yachts  and  pleasure  vessels,  with 
easy  access  to  nearby  foreign  islands,  the 
high  seas  and  the  United  States'  inland 
watei-ways,  complicate  detection.  Further 
magnifying  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
hard  evidence  has  been  developed  estab- 
lishing that  foreign  flag  vessels  are  mov- 
ing multi-ton  loads  of  marihuana  and 
smaller  portions  of  hashish  to  positions 
on  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  the  United 
States  eastern  and  gulf  coasts.  At  a  posi- 
tion usually  between  40  and  60  miles  off- 
shore, the  mother  ship — or  hovering 
vessel — is  met,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
by  small  vessels  that  take  on  a  portion 
of  the  load  for  introduction  into  the 
United  States.  The  mother  ship  then 
moves  to  the  next  rendezvous  point  where 
similar  discharges  are  made.  When  the 
mother  ship  is  empty  it  returns  to  its 
country  of  origin  without  ever  having 
entered  U.S.  waters. 

To  respond  more  effectively  to  these 
special  distribution  channels  and  to 
address  the  fact  that  many  vessels  con- 
sistently ignore  current  law  changes  in 
the  relevant  reporting  requirements 
should  be  considered. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  reorganization  plan  No.  2 
processed  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  973,  though  not  without 
merit,  has  resulted  in  the  under  utiliza- 
tion or  misdirection  of  intelligence  gath- 
ering and  dissemination,  especially  at  our 
borders  and  most  importantly  our  South- 
western border.  The  full  utilization  of 
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Customs  intelligence  and  investigative 
resources  is  a  necessary  step  in  bringing 
Federal  narcotics  enforcement  effective- 
ness to  its  highest  possible  level.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  narcotics  traffic  is  a 
giant,  incredibly  profitable  industry.  Even 
if  it  were  taxed  comparable  to  the  level 
of  our  domestic  prescription  drug  indus- 
try— it  would  owe  the  American  tax- 
payers at  least  $1  billion  or  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  $5  each  year.  Thus  these  mer- 
chants of  death — by  the  most  conserva- 
tive and  cautious  assessment — would  owe 
more  in  taxes  than  the  combined  Federal 
drug  abuse  law  enforcement  and  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  budgets. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  drug  law 
enforcement  task  at  hand  is  substantial. 
Thus,  it  is  even  more  essential  than 
ever  to  focus  resources  at  our  borders 
where  high  purity  narcotics  are  traded 
in  volume.  It  is  with  this  focus  that  we 
can  most  effectively  disrupt  key  distribu- 
tion networks. 

Another  unfortunate  aspect  of  reor- 
ganization plan  No.  2  is  that  though  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  cited 
the  benefit  of  a  single  focal  point  for  co- 
ordinating Federal  drug  enforcement 
with  that  of  State  and  local  authorities, 
the  plan  as  approved  did  not  contain 
stipulations  to  prevent  Federal  inter- 
ference with  State  and  local  drug  law 
enforcement  activities. 

As  I  indicated,  in  the  discussion  of 
Federal  drug  control  jurisdiction,  we 
will  consider  restricting  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  statutorily  to  interstate 
and  international  major  trafficking  cases. 
While  we  are  concerned  that  Federal 
efforts  do  not  erode  local  initiative  and 
accountability,  we  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  expand  its  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
drug  enforcement  officials.  The  controlled 
substance  units  and  diversion  investiga- 
tion units  should  be  expanded  to  assist 
State  and  local  investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  major  diversion  and  trafficking 
cases. 

In  fact,  I  will  recommend  that  DEA 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  these  pur- 
poses. Now  that  the  programs  are  fully 
operational  both  the  management  and 
funding  of  these  efforts  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  DEA  not  LEAA. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  will 
provide  appropriate  time  to  develop  the 
full  Carter  administration  di-ug  preven- 
tion and  control  program  and  the  vehicle 
to  help  set  the  stage  for  its  development. 

During  the  6  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  I 
especially  appreciate  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Senate  leadership  for  my 
efforts  and  invite  my  colleagues  to  assist 
us  in  the  enactment  of  a  sensible  statu- 
tory response  to  high  risk  di-ugs  and  to 
major  drug  traffickers.  It  is  about  time 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  demand  and  reserve  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  accompanying 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1232 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
709(a)  of  Part  P  of  title  H  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abxise  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  904(a) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $182,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  together  with  such  ad- 
ditional amounts  as  may  be  necessary  In  each 
year  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  and  for  other  nondlscretlonary  costs 
which  arise  subsequent  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979.". 

Office  op  the  Attoriiet  General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  1, 1977. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  a  legislative  proposal  which 
amends  section  709  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  940)  to  provide  appropria- 
tions authorization  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  to  carry  out  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

At  present  section  709  of  the  Act  as  amend- 
ed by  P.L.  93-481  provides  no  appropriations 
authority  beyond  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
tion 709  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  act  in  the 
amount  of  $182,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978,  together  with 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
in  each  year  for  nondlscretlonary  costs 
which  arise  such  as  Increases  In  salary,  pay. 
retirement,  and  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979. 

We  urge  the  earliest  consideration  for  the 
legislation  in  order  to  provide  the  authority 
to  continue  domestic  drug  enforcement  pro- 
grams at  all  levels. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  the  submission  of  this  legislation 
Is  consistent  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Griffin  Bell, 
Attorney  General. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abourezk)  : 
S.  1233.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
price  and  income  protection  for  farmers 
for  the  1977  crops,  to  assure  consumers 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

EMERGENCY    FOOD    AND    AGRICULTTTRE    ACT    OF 
1977 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  Abourezk,  an  emergency  farm 
bill  which  responds  to  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  our  Nation's  agricultural  pro- 
ducers: Equity  in  the  form  of  parity 
prices  for  their  products.  Over  the  last 
few  months,  I  have  visited  with  a  good 
many  farmers,  and  I  have  found  their 
situation  to  be  desperate.  Emergency 
congressional  action  is  needed — and  jus- 
tified if  this  Nation  is  to  maintain  its  po- 
sition as  the  world's  leading  exporter  of 
food  and  the  primary  source  of  hope  for 
the  world's  hungry   people.  The   agri- 


cultural producers  of  this  great  country 
must  receive  fair  prices  for  their  com- 
modities if  they  are  to  stay  in  business 
and  continue  to  produce  an  abimdance 
of  food. 

Learning  to  live  with  an  abundance  of 
food  has  been  one  of  the  thorniest  prob- 
lems of  the  last  three  decades.  A  whole 
range  of  public  policies  has  been  pro- 
posed, tried,  and  abandoned.  Yet  the 
troubles  continue.  It  seems  as  though  the 
only  common  thread  throughout  the  past 
has  been  that  at  the  end  of  each  pass- 
ing year,  there  are  fewer  people  still 
willing  and  able  to  care  for  the  land 
and  produce  our  food. 

This  past  year  has  provided  a  classic 
example  of  the  farmers'  plight.  A  blis- 
tering drought,  a  blizzard  with  record- 
breaking  winds,  and  unusually  bitter 
cold  have  taken  a  huge  toll  on  crops  and 
livestock.  They  still  face  the  surmner 
storms.  What  survives  can  be  harvested 
and  sold  for  a  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  admit  that  this  is  a 
rather  gloomy  picture,  but  it  fairly  well 
mirrors  what  a  good  many  farmers  in  my 
State  have  gone  through  before  and  will 
probably  face  again.  I  recognize  that  we 
cannot  do  anything  to  help  with  the 
weather  problems,  but  we  can  at  least 
provide  some  help  in  relation  to  the 
prices  those  individuals  will  receive  for 
their  commodities. 

This  is  not  "special  interest"  legisla- 
tion. When  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy  is  shortchanged,  the  impacts 
are  felt  throughout  this  coimtry. 

When  farmers  do  not  make  enough 
money,  small  town  business  people  soon 
find  themselves  in  hard  times.  Employ- 
ment opportunities  in  rural  areas  dis- 
appear, and  young  people  have  to  move 
to  urban  areas  to  find  jobs,  thus  creating 
more  pressure  on  our  sorely  taxed  pub- 
lic service  systems.  The  many  industries 
that  supply  farmers  are  also  affected. 
Decreased  demand  for  their  goods  leads 
to  cutbacks  in  their  production  and  job 
losses  for  their  employees.  So  in  the 
long  run,  every  sector  of  our  economy  is 
negatively  affected,  including  consumers. 
The  consuming  public  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  trading  cheap  food  in  the  short 
rim  for  shortages  of  food  and  high  prices 
in  the  long  run. 

By  denying  our  agricultural  producers 
fair  prices  for  their  commodities,  we  re- 
inforce the  trend  toward  covering  our 
prime  lands  with  asphalt  and  concrete. 
If  a  person  cannot  make  a  living  off  the 
land,  then  he  has  no  choice  but  to  sell  it 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

When  farmers  are  short  of  money, 
critical  conservation  programs  are  also 
slowed  or  terminated.  Producers  have  no 
incentive  to  invest  labor  and  money  in 
land  they  may  lose.  Conservation  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  this  Nation  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  productive  lands  and 
to  have  them  available  to  meet  the  nu- 
trition needs  of  our  children.  We  cannot 
afford  policies  which  discourage  adequate 
care  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  sense  the  spread  of  a 
feeling  among  the  residents  in  the  rural 
areas  that  they  are  going  to  be  the  sacri- 
ficial lambs  on  the  economic  altar.  They 
fear  they  will  be  called  upon  to  continue 
to  produce  and  sell  their  goods  at  a  loss, 
because  they  repre.sent  such  a  small  por- 
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tion  of  the  population.  Eve  y  time  com- 
modity prices  increase,  the  1  larbingers  of 
doom  cry  "inflation,  inflati<  n."  I  submit 
that  if  current  trends  of  loi  r  commodity 
prices  and  increasing  cos  ts  continue, 
those  cries  will  change  to  "depression, 
depression."  The  effects  o  continuing 
to  let  our  agricultural  sect  )r  be  short- 
changed caimot  be  isolateq  out  in  the 
country. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
ponents  of  our  Nation's 
If  we  allow  it  to  fall  into 
crumble,  then  all  else  built 
stands  a  very  good  chance 

Mr.  President,  the  time 
squarely  face  this  issue 
modity  prices  and  act  poslti 
agricultural  producers  and 
pie  of  rural  America  full 
Nation's  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  a  section-by-sectlon 
of  the  bill  and  the  bUI  itsel 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection, 
analysis  were  ordered  to  b< 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  1233 

Be  H  enacted  hy  the  Sena^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vni  _ 
America  in  Congress  assemble  i 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977". 
TITLE     I— PAYMENT     AND     LIMITATION 

FOR  WHEAT.   PEED   ORAH^,   AND   UP- 
LAND CX>TTON 
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Em  Tgency 


Sec.  101.  Section  101  (1)  of 
tural  Act  of  1970.  as  amended 
by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and 
lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

TITLE  n— DAIS'S 

DAIR7    PRICE    8T7PPOH  r 


new 


Agricultural 

amended   by 

subsection 


effec  Ive 


p<  r 


Sec.  201.  Section  201  of  the 
Act   of   1949,   as   amended.   Is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
as  follows : 

"(d)   Notwithstanding  the 
visions    of    this    section,    efl.. 
period  beginning  with  the  date 
of  this  subsection  and  ending 
1978,  the  support  price  of  milk 
tabllshed  at  no  less  than  90  p 
the  parity  price   therefor,   on 
enactment,  and  the  support  p 
adjusted  thereafter  by  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter,  beginning 
the  second  quarter  of  the  calenc 
to  reflect  any  estimated  changi 
Immediately  preceding  quarter 
of   prices   paid   by   farmers   fo; 
Items.  Interest,  taxes,  and  wag< 
support  prices  shall  be  annouiced 
Secretary  not  later  than  thlrtr 
to  the  beginning  of  each  quar1  er 

PRODUCER  HANDLERS 

Sec.  202.  Section  206  of  the 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
scrtlng    after    "Agriculture 
Protection  Act  of  1973"  the 
the   Emergency   Pood    and 
of  1977". 
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ary 


■nTLE  ni— WOOL 
Sec.  301.  The  National  Wool 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
"Sec  711.  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  this  Act.  In  1977  wool 
shall  be  supported  at  not  less 
centum  of  the  parity  price  thek'efor 
TITLE  IV— WHEAT  PRO<  iRAM 

LOAN  RATE  AND  TARGET  P$ICE 

Sec  401.  Effective  for  t(he  19' 
tion  107  of  the  Agricultural  Ac 
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It  appears  In  section  401  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available  at  no  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  established  price. 

"(b)  If  a  set-aside  program  Is  in  effect  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  under  section  379b (c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  payments,  loans,  and  purchases 
shall  be  made  available  on  such  crop  only  to 
producers  who  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  such  program. 

"(c)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  In 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  (1) 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  dvirlng  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel, 
times  In  each  case  (U)  the  allotment  for  the 
farm  for  such  crop,  times  (111)  the  projected 
yield  established  for  the  farm  with  such  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 
The  established  price  per  bushel  for  the 
1977  crop  of  wheat  is  determined  to 
be  $4.98.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  producers  are  prevented  from  plant- 
ing any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment to  wheat  or  other  nonconserv- 
Ing  crop  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment 
on  such  portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A) 
the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the 
established  price.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  such  a  disaster  or  condition, 
the  total  quantity  of  wheat  (or  of  cotton] 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  or  barley  planted  In 
lieu  of  wheat)  which  the  producers  are  able 
to  harvest  on  any  farm  Is  less  than  the  pro- 
jected yield  of  wheat  (or  of  cotton,  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  or  barley  planted  In  lieu  of 
wheat)  for  the  farm,  the  rate  of  payment  for 
the  deficiency  in  production  below  100  per 
centum  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  fore- 
going rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  estab- 
lished price.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  made  under  this 
subsection  for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 
TITLE  V— FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

LOAN  RATE  AND  TARGET  PRICE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  1977  crop  of  feed  grains,  section  501  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  as  amended  by 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973.  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  105  (a)(1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  It  appears  there- 
in, to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  the 
1977  crop  of  corn  at  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  established  price.";  and 

(2)  amending  section  105(b)(1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  It  appears  there- 
in, to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
the  1977  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and. 
If  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (1)  the  payment  rate, 
times  (U)  the  allotment  for  the  farm  for 
such  crop,  times  (HI)  the  yield  established 
for  the  farm  for  the  preceding  crop  with 
such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and  equi- 
table yield.  The  payment  rate  for  corn  shall 
be  the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  national  weighted  average  mar- 
ket price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 


five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 
The  established  price  per  bushel  for  the 
1977  crop  of  corn  is  determined  to  be  $3.42. 
The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums  and. 
If  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall 
be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  rate 
at  which  payments  are  made  available  for 
corn.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
Ing  crop,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment on  such  portion  shall  be  the  larger  of 
(A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of 
the  established  price.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that,  becaiise  of  such  a  disaster 
or  condition,  the  total  quantity  of  feed 
grains  (or  of  wheat,  or  cotton  planted  In 
lieu  of  the  allotted  crop)  which  the  produc- 
ers are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  Is  less 
than  the  yield  of  feed  grains  (or  of  wheat, 
or  cotton  planted  In  lieu  of  the  allotted 
crop)  established  for  the  farm,  the  rate  of 
payment  for  the  deficiency  in  production 
below  100  per  centum  shall  be  the  larger 
of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third 
of  the  established  price.". 

■nTLE    VI— UPLAND    COTTON    PROGRAM 

COTTON    PRODUCTION    INCENTIVES;     LOAN    RATE 

AND   TARGET    PRICE 

Sec  601.  Effective  only  for  the  1977  crop 
of  upland  cotton,  paragraphs  (l)  and  (2)  of 
section  103(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  they  appear  in  section  602  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  upon  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  accrued 
storage  charges  of  not  more  than  60  days 
make  available  for  the  1977  crop  of  upland 
cotton  to  cooperators  nonrecourse  loans  for 
a  term  of  10  months  from  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  which  the  loan  is  made  at  such 
level  as  wUl  reflect  for  Middling  one-Inch 
upland  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5  through  4.9) 
at  average  locations  in  the  United  States 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
if  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1977 
crop  exceeds  7.2  million  bales,  producers  on 
any  farm  harvesting  cotton  of  such  crop 
from  an  acreage  in  excess  of  the  b^e  acre- 
age allotment  for  such  farm  shall  be  en- 
titled to  loans  and  purchases  only  on  an 
amount  of  the  cotton  of  such  crop  produced 
on  such  farm  determined  by  multiplying 
the  yield  used  in  computing  payments  for 
such  farm  by  the  base  acreage  allotment- for 
such  farm. 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each 
crop  of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each  ferm 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
higher  of — 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  Includes  the  first  five  months 
of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  crop  is  less  than  the 
established  price  per  pound.  The  established 
price  per  pound  for  the  1977  crop  of  cotton 
is  determined  to  be  82.84  cents.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  producers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  allotment  to  cotton  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer, 
the  rate  of  payment  for  such  portion  shall 
be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or 
(B)    one-third  of  the  established  price.  If 
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the  Secretary  de>termlnes  that,  because  of 
such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  cotton  which  the  producers  are  able 
to  harvest  on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  aver- 
age yield  established  for  the  farm,  the  rate 
of  payment  for  the  deficiency  In  production 
below  100  per  centum  shall  be  the  larger 
of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third 
of  the  established  price.  The  payment  rate 
with  respect  to  any  producer  who  (1)  is  on 
a  small  farm  (that  Is,  a  farm  on  which  the 
base  acreage  allotment  Is  ten  acres  or  less, 
or  on  which  the  yield  used  In  making  pay- 
ments times  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment is  five  thousand  pounds  or  less,  and 
for  which  the  base  acreage  allotment  has  not 
been  reduced  under  section  350(f)).  (in 
resides  on  such  farm,  and  (ill)  derives  his 
principal  Income  from  cotton  produced  on 
such  farm,  shall  be  increased  by  30  per  cen- 
tum; but.  notwithstanding  paragraph  (3), 
such  Increase  shall  be  made  only  with  re- 
spect to  his  share  of  cotton  actually  har- 
vested on  such  farm  within  the  quantity 
speclfled  In  paragraph  (3).". 

TITLE    Vn-^SOYBEAN    PROGRAM 

LOAN     RATE     AND     TARGET    PRICE 

Sec  701.  Effective  for  the  1977  crop  of  soy- 
beans, title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop 
of  soybeans  shall  be  made  available  at  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  established 
price. 

"(b)  Pajrments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  soybeans  to  the  producers  on  each  farm 
In  an  aimount  determined  by  multiplying  (1) 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 
Is  less  than  the  established  price.  The  estab- 
lished price  for  the  1977  soybean  crop  Is  de- 
termined to  be  $7.64  per  bushel.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  producers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  farm  acreage  to  soybeans  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
or  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  rate  of  payment  on  such  portion 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate, 
or  (B)  one-third  of  the  established  price.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that,  because  of 
such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  soybeans  which  the  producers  are  able 
to  harvest  is  less  than  the  yield  of  soybeans 
established  for  the  ftirm,  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  the  deficiency  In  production  below 
100  per  centum  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the 
foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  estab- 
lished price.". 

TITLE    VIII— RICE    PROGRAM 
PAYMENTS    AND    LOANS 

Sec.  801.  Effective  for  the  1977  crop  of  rice, 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  101(g) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  established  price  for  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  on  rice  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  $13.60  per  hundredweight  for 
the  1977  crop  of  rice. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available,  to 
cooperators  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  loans  and  purchases  on  the 
1977  crop  of  rice  at  a  rate  equal  to  $12.24  per 
hundredweight.". 

TITLE  IX— DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Sec.  901.  Effective  for  the  1977  crop  of  dry 
edible  beans,  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (as  amended  by  section  701  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
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vision  of  law — 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop 
of  dry  edible  beans  shall  be  made  available 
at  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price. 

"(b)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each 
crop  of  dry  edible  beans  to  the  producers 
on  each  farm  In  an  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  (1)  the  amount  by  which  the 
higher  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop, 
is  less  than  the  established  price.  The 
established  price  for  the  1977  crop  of  dry 
edible  beans  is  determined  to  be  $26.40  per 
hundredweight.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  the  farm  are  pre- 
vented from  planting  any  portion  of  the 
farm  acreage  to  dry  edible  beans  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  rate  of  payment  on  such  portion 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing 
rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  established 
price.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that, 
because  of  such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the 
total  quantity  of  dry  edible  beans  which  the 
producers  are  able  to  harvest  Is  less  than  the 
yield  of  dry  edible  beans  established  for  the 
farm,  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  deficiency 
in  production  below  100  per  centimi  shall  be 
the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B) 
one-third  of  the  established  price.". 


TITLE  m— WOOL  PROGRAM 


Emergency  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
OF  1977 

AN    analysis 

The  "Emergency  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977"  is  a  one-year  bill  providing  for  set- 
ting the  established  price  (target  price)  and 
loan  rates  for  the  1977  wheat,  feed  grain,  cot- 
ton, soybean,  rice  and  dry  edible  bean  crops. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Increase  the  es- 
tablished price  (target  price)  and  loan  levels 
above  those  which  otherwise  would  be  in  ef- 
fect for  the  1977  crop  under  the  provisions  of 
the  "Agriculture  and  Constmier  Protection 
Act  of  1973." 

Other  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Bill 
include: 

Raising  the  payment  limitations  for  appli- 
cable crops; 

Raising  the  minimum  price  support  of 
milk  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  provides  for 
mandatory  quarterly  adjustments; 

Extending  the  Wool  Act  for  1977  and  sets 
the  support  price  for  wool  and  mohair  at  not 
less  than  100  percent  of  parity; 

Extending  the  provisions  of  the  program  to 
Include  soybeans  and  dry  edible  beans; 

Amending  the  disaster  payment  provisions 
of  the  program  to  make  producers  eligible  for 
payments  for  losses  on  any  amount  of  their 
production; 

EXPLANATION    OF    PROVISIONS 

TITLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMPTA-nONS 
Sec.  101.  Increases  the  payment  limitation 
for    wheat,    feed    grains    and    cotton    from 
$20,000  to  $30,000.  This  Increase  Is  adjusted 
in  relation  to  the  substantial  Increases  in  the 
costs   of   production.    Including    machinery, 
fuel,  labor,  fertilizer  and  Interest  rates. 
TITLE  n— DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT 
Sec.  201.  Increases  the  support  level  for 
milk  from  80  to  90  percent  of  parity.  The  bill 
also  mandates  the  Secretary  to  adjust  the 
support  level  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Currently 
the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  rate  If  he  deems 
it  necessary;  this  provision  requires  him  to 
do  so  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Sec.  202.  Extends  the  legal  status  of  pro- 
ducer handlers  for  the  period  of  the  bill. 


LOAN    RATE    AND    TARGET    PRICE 

Sec.  301.  Establishes  the  support  price  for 
wool  and  mohair  at  100  percent  of  parity. 
TITLE  rv— WHEAT  PROGRAM 

LOAN    RATE    AND    TARGET   PRICE 

Sec.  401.  Sets  the  minimum  loan  rate  at  90 
percent  of  the  established  price. 

Sets  the  established  price  for  the  1977 
wheat  crop  at  $4.98  per  bushel. 

With  the  established  price  set  at  $4.98  per 
bushel,  the  effective  loan  rate  would  be  $4.48. 

The  established  price  of  $4.98  Is  the  parity 
price  for  wheat  as  of  February  15,  1977. 

The  prevented  planting  provisions  are  re- 
tained and  the  disaster  payment  formula  Is 
amended  to  provide  for  payment  on  the 
amount  of  loss  suffered  which  is  less  than  the 
allotment  times  the  projected  yield. 

TITLE  V— FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

LOAN   RATE   AND   TARGET   PRICE 

Sec  501.  Sets  the  minimum  loan  rate  at 
90  percent  of  the  established  price. 

Sets  the  1977  established  price  for  corn  at 
$3.42  per  bushel. 

The  payment  rate  provisions  for  grain 
sorghiun  and  barley  in  relation  to  com  are 
the  same  as  In  the  current  law. 

The  prevented  planting  and  disaster  pay- 
ment provisions  are  the  stune  as  for  wheat. 
TITLE  VI— UPLAND  COTTON 

LOAN   RATE   AND  TARGET  PRICE 

Sec.  601.  Sets  the  loan  rate  for  cotton  at 
90  percent  of  the  established  price  per 
pound. 

Sets  the  1977  established  price  for  cotton 
at  82.84  cents  per  pound. 

The  prevented  planting  and  disaster  pay- 
ment provisions  are  the  same  as  for  wheat. 
TITLE  Vn— SOYBEAN  PROGRAM 

LOAN   RATE   AND   TARGET   PRICE 

Sec.  701.  Provides  that  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  soybeans  an  established  price 
(target  price)  and  loan  rate  for  the  1977 
crop. 

Sets  the  loan  rate  at  90  percent  of  the  es- 
tablished price. 

Sets  the  1977  established  price  for  soy- 
beans at  $7.64  per  bushel. 

The  prevented  planting  and  disaster  pay- 
ment provisions  are  similar  to  those  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

TITLE  Vin— RICE  PROGRAM 
PAYMENTS   AND   LOANS 

Sec.  801.  Sets  the  loan  rate  for  the  1977 
crop  of  rice  at  $12.24  per  hundredweight. 

Sets  the  1977  established  price  for  rtce  at 
$13.60  per  hundredweight. 

TITLE  IX— DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Sec  901.  Provides  that  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  dry  edible  beans  an  estab- 
lished price  (target  price)  and  loan  rate 
for  the  1977  crop. 

Sets  the  loan  rate  at  90  percent  of  the 
established  price. 

Sets  the  1977  established  price  for  dry 
edible  beans  at  $26.40  per  hundredweight. 

The  prevented  planting  and  disaster  pay- 
ment provisions  are  similar  to  those  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

■fnUD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation that  amends  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  is  a  very  straightfor- 
ward proposal.  It  does  two  things: 
First,  raises  the  authorization  for  land 
acquisition  from  its  current  ceiling  of 
$11,768,550  to  $21,768,550.  an  increase  of 
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The  St.  Croix,  like  many 
ments  of  the  National  Park 
are  in  the  acquisition  stage 
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The  second   problem 
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quick    attention.    The    St 
Nemekagon  River  project 
unique.  It  encompasses  200 
Almost  45  of  those  miles, 
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Northern  State  Power  Co. 
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presumption    that    the 
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before    the    authorization 
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lands.  In  addition,  almost 
publicly  held  land  remains  to 
into  St.  Croix  program. 

The  problem  presented  b 
donation  is  a  significant 
river.  Because  of  the  donation 
land,  the  Park  Service  is 
2.000  acres  of  reaching  the 
limitation.  Once  this  ceiling 
and  it  will  be  reached  as 
pov,2r  company  donates  ano 
of  land,  the  Park  Service  w 
torily    prohibited    from    a 
other  land  for  the  project  b 
power  of  eminent  domain 
ing  land. 

In    the    condemnation 
denied,  the  Interior 
the  Upper  St.  Croix,  the 
the  river,  the  intent  and 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
never  be  met  on  one  of  the 
standing  River  segments 
the  country.  The  St.  Croix 
full  protection  of  the  law. 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  ( 
S.  123.5.  A  bill  to  further 
Peace  Corps  Act:  to  the  Coihmlttee 
Foreign  Relations. 
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Peace  corps  act  amendments 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

It  has  been  requested  by  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  may  direct  their  at- 
tention and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  wh?n  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  March  25,  1977,  and  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  so  much  of  Section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  §  2502 
(b))  as  precedes  the  first  proviso  thereof  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1978  and  for  fiscal  year  1979 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:" 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  S  2502(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law.". 


ACTION, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENr:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  is  draft  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  to  work 
on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  understanding 
In  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  Also  enclosed 
is  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Peace  Corps  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979. 

It  will  also  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 

1978  and  1979  for  Increases  in  salary,  pav. 
retirement  or  other  employee  benefits  which 
may  be  authorized  by  law. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  draft  legislation  to  the 
Congress,  and  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Brown. 

Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments:  Section- 

bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  Section  3(b) 

of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  §  2602(b) ) 

to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  such  sums 

as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 

1979  to  carry  put  the  purposes  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 


for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  for  increases 
In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law.  This  authoriza- 
tion is  identical  to  that  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 

Mr.  THTTRMOin),  Mr.  Clark,  and 

Mr.  Leahy)  : 

S.  1236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  the 

tax  deduction  for  first  class  air  travel 

in  excess  of  the  coach  class  fare  for  such 

travel  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

DISALLOWANCE    OF    FIRST-CLASS    AIR    TRAVEL    AS 
A    BUSINESS    EXPENSE    DEDUCTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  eliminate  the  tax  deduction  for  first 
class  air  fare. 

The  details  of  the  proposal  are  out- 
lined in  a  brief  joint  statement  made  to- 
day by  the  four  of  us,  including  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  joint  statement,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint    Statement    of    Senators    Kennedy, 
Thurmond,  Clark,  and  Leahy  Introduc- 
ing  Legislation  To   Eliminate   the   Tax 
Deduction  for  First  Class  Air  Fare 
We  are  Joining  together  today  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  eliminate  the  business  expense 
tax  deduction  for  first  class  air  fare. 

Over  the  years,  the  business  deduction  for 
travel  and  entertainment  expenses  haa  been 
a  continuing  source  of  controversy  In  the 
tax  laws.  In  effect,  with  the  marginal  cor- 
porate tax  rate  at  48%,  a  corporation  re- 
ceives a  48  cents  tax  subsidy  for  every  dol- 
lar of  deductible  business  expenses  that 
qualify  as  a  tax  deduction.  For  individual 
taxpayers,  the  subsidy  may  be  even  higher, 
since  the  marginal  tax  rate  runs  as  high  s.<: 
70%. 

The  bill  disallows  the  difference  between 
first  class  air  fare  and  coach  class  air  fare 
as  a  business  tax  deduction.  The  deduction 
for  coach  fare  is  a  legitimate  business  ex- 
pense and  would  continue  to  be  allowed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  prohibits  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  for  first  class  air 
travel  by  members  of  Congress  and  Federal 
officers  and  employees.  We  feel  it  Is  entirely 
proper  that  Federal  officials  should  adhere 
to  the  same  standards  applicable  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  revenue  gain  from  the  bill  will  be 
substantial.  Based  on  CAB  estimates  of  first 
class  business  travel  by  U.S.  citizens,  both 
Internationally  and  domestically,  the  bill 
will  produce  new  revenues  of  approximately 
$400  million  a  year.  As  the  recent  Senate 
and  House  debates  over  the  Third  Budget 
Resolution  have  demonstrated,  the  achieve- 
ment of  significant  revenue-raising  tax  re- 
forms in  the  future  may  well  be  the  key 
to  success  by  Congress  in  balancing  the 
budget  while  maintaining  vital  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

But  the  principal  Justification  for  this  leg- 
islation is  the  need  for  greater  equity  In  our 
tax  laws.  The  large  annual  tax  subsidy  for 
first  class  air  travel  is  unjustified,  and  it 
should  be  ended. 

Attached  is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
legislation. 
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Denial  of  Tax  Deduction  for  F^st  Class 
Air  Travel 

puefose 

Disallow  as  a  deductible  business  expense 
the  excess  of  commercial  first  class  air  travel 
fare  over  coach  fare;  coach  fare  would  remain 
deductible. 

Prohibit  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
first  class  air  travel  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  Federal  officers  and  employees. 

REVENUE  effect 

Based  on  CAB  estimates  of  first  class  air 
travel,  the  amendment  will  produce  a  reve- 
nue gain  of  approximately  $400  million  a 
year. 

explanation 

1.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows  a  tax 
deduction  for  "ordinary  and  necessary"  busi- 
ness expenses.  Over  the  years,  the  deduction 
has  been  abused  in  some  cases  as  a  subsidy 
for  "expense  account  living."  Travel  and 
entertainment  expenses  have  been  a  partic- 
ular and  continuing  source  of  controversy, 
confusion,  and  injustice  In  this  aspect  of  the 
tax  law. 

2.  The  amendment  deals  with  only  a  small 
part  of  the  issue — first  class  versus  coach 
class  commercial  air  travel.  It  does  not  af- 
fect travel  by  rail,  ship  or  private  aircraft  and 
it  does  not  affect  meals,  hotels,  entertain- 
ment, etc.,  all  of  which  raise  separate  and 
more  difficult  issues. 

3.  With  a  corporate  tax  rate  of  48%,  each 
dollar  of  deductible  expenses  saves  the  cor- 
poration 48  cents  in  tax.  In  the  case  of  first 
class  travel,  the  Treasury  (and  therefore  the 
average  taxpayer)  pays  half  the  cost  of  the 
first  class  ticket.  For  high  bracket  indivi- 
duals, the  saving  is  even  greater — the  Treas- 
ury may  pay  up  to  70  cents  of  each  dollar  of 
expenses. 

4.  It  Is  a  legitimate  business  decision  to 
travel  by  air  instead  of  by  car  or  train  or  bus 
or  ship.  But  once  the  decision  is  made  to 
travel  by  air,  the  business  objective  Is 
achieved  by  travelling  in  coach  class.  The 
executive  travels  on  the  same  fiight,  and 
arrives  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place.  This  is  all  that  is  required  to  imple- 
ment the  valid  business  decision,  and  It  is 
all  that  should  be  allowed  as  a  deductible 
business  expense.  The  additional  cost  of 
first  class  travel  is  prlmarUy  a  luxury  Item 
and  should  not  be  deductible. 

5.  There  are  many  precedents  for  the  legis- 
lation. The  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
Regulations  contain  detailed  rules  limiting 
deductions  for  foreign  travel  and  for  luxury 
items  like  yachts,  hunting  lodges,  gifts  and 
entertainment.  These  areas  of  existing  law 
denying  business  deductions  are  far  more 
complex  than  the  present  proposal.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  Congress 
enacted  specific  limits  on  the  deduction  for 
foreign  conventions. 

6.  Since  the  bill  is  likely  to  Increase  the 
demand  for  coach  class  seats,  the  airline  in- 
dustry will  meet  the  demand  and  the  travel- 
ing public  will  benefit.  A  first  class  seat  now 
takes  up  the  space  of  one  and  one  half  coach 
seats.  As  airlines  modify  their  cabin  space, 
the  total  number  of  available  seats  per  plane 
will  increase,  thereby  relieving  the  crowded 
conditions  and  waiting  lists  that  coach  pas- 
sengers now  endure  during  peak  travel  pe- 
riods, and  producing  a  more  rational  alloca- 
tion of  space  throughout  the  entire  airplane. 

7.  The  bill  may  well  lead  to  lower  air  fares. 
In  California  and  Texas,  Intrastate  airlines 
have  been  offering  all-coach  service  for 
several  years  at  fares  that  often  average  fifty 
percent  less  than  CAB-regulated  Interstate 
airlines.  The  all-coach  configuration  is  a 
significant  element  in  the  success  that  in- 
trastate airlines  have  had  with  low  cost 
air  transportation.  To  the  extent  the  bill 
facilitates  this  development,  citizens  will 
benefit  as  both  taxpayers  and  travelers. 

8.  Thus,    the    legislation   Is   Justified    on 


grounds  of  both  tax  equity  and  airline  ef- 
ficiency. The  large  annual  Treasury  subsidy 
for  first  class  air  travel  should  be  ended. 


S.  1236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

DISALLOWANCE   OF  FIRST-CLASS  AIE  TRAVEL  AS  A 
BUSINESS    EXPENSE   TAX    DEDUCTION 

Sec.  1.  In  General. — Section  162  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)    is  amended — 

(a)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (1);  and 

(b)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  First  Class  Aie  Travel  Expenses. — 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  section  212  (relating  to  expenses  for 
production  of  income),  no  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred 
for  the  transportation  of  any  person  by 
commercial  aircraft  In  excess  of  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  lowest  priced,  gener- 
ally available,  unrestricted  fare,  tariff,  or 
ticket  for  such  person  on  the  same  aircraft 
to  the  same  destination  at  the  same  time  of 
day  and  at  the  same  time  of  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

Sec.  2.  Disallowance  of  Travel  by  Super- 
sonic Commercial  Aircraft  as  a  Business 
Expense  Tax  Deduction. — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)  or  section  212 
(relating  to  expenses  for  production  of  in- 
come) of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  any 
expense  paid  or  Incurred  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  person  by  supersonic  commer- 
cial aircraft  in  excess  of  an  amount  which  is 
equal  to  the  retail  price  of  the  lowest  priced, 
generally  available,  unrestricted  fare,  tariff, 
or  ticket  for  the  transportation  of  such  per- 
son by  nonsupersonlc  commercial  aircraft  to 
the  same  destination  at  the  same  approxi- 
mate time  of  day  and  at  the  same  time  of 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

Sec.  3.  Disallowance  of  First  Class 
TliAVEL  by  Officers  and  Employees  op  the 
United  States  Traveling  on  Appropriated 
Funds. — ^No  funds  appropriated  by  any  Act 
of  Congress  may  be  obligated  for  the  trans- 
portation of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  by  commercial  aircraft  in  ex- 
cess of  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the 
lowest  priced,  generally  available,  unrestric- 
ted fare,  tariff,  or  ticket  for  such  person  on 
the  same  aircraft  to  the  same  destination 
at  the  same  time  of  day  and  at  the  same 
time  of  year,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  If  there  is  no  such  fare 
ticket,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  accord  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
transportation  that  begins  after  December 
31,  1977. 


By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wallop)  : 

S.  1237.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  and  the  Tini- 
cum  National  Environmental  Center;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for 
three  national  wildlife  refuges.  These 
refuges  include  the  Tinicum  National 
Environmental  Center  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Refuge  in  Cali- 


fornia, and  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
Refuge  in  Virginia.  Funding  for  each  of 
these  areas  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
which  consists  of  over  32  milhon  acres, 
is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's most  comprehensive  program 
for  conserving  fish  and  wildlife.  While 
the  primary  purpose  of  many  refuges 
throughout  the  country  is  to  provide 
breeding  and  wintering  habitat  for 
migratory  waterfowl,  these  three  wild- 
life refuges  also  provide  unique  wildlife- 
oriented  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  residents  of  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The  Tinicum  Marsh  National  Envi- 
ronmental Center,  located  near  the 
Philadelphia  National  Airport,  is  an  un- 
likely location  for  a  wildUfe  refuge.  It 
provides,  however,  habitat  for  over  119 
species  of  waterfowl,  over  170  species  of 
land  birds,  and  many  varieties  of  mam- 
mals including  the  white- tailed  deer  and 
mink.  Additional  work  still  needs  to  be 
done  to  complete  land  acquisition  and 
the  development  of  public  use  and  access 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  over  40,000 
visitors  who  come  to  the  center  annually. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
authorize  an  additional  $8,850,000  to 
carry  out  this  necessary  work. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  which  was  established  in 
1972,  is  another  fine  example  of  an  urban 
refuge  which  provides  essential  feeding 
and  wintering  area  for  waterfowl  and 
shorebirds.  Several  endangered  species, 
including  the  California  Least  Tern  and 
the  California  Clapper  Rail,  are  found 
within  the  refuge.  More  than  4.5  million 
people  live  within  an  hours  drive  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
over  1  million  people  will  visit  this  refuge 
annually  once  all  work  is  completed. 

The  authorization  of  $9  million  for 
land  acquisition  and  $11.3  million  for 
the  development,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  this  refuge  is  available  for  fiscal 
years  1972  through  1977.  Because  of  the 
delays  resulting  from  surveys,  apprais- 
als, title  evidence,  and  litigation,  acqui- 
sition of  the  necessary  lands  for  the 
refuge  will  not  be  completed  before  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1978.  Develop- 
ment activities  will  begin  following  land 
acquisition.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  that  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  San  Francisco  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  be  extended,  and  this 
bill  would  make  these  $20.3  million  avail- 
able through  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  represents 
an  unusual  geological  phenomenon  of  a 
complex  environment  of  water,  plant, 
and  wildlife.  Many  migratory  songbirds, 
waterfowl,  and  resident  wildlife,  includ- 
ing the  endangered  Red  Cockaded  Wood- 
pecker, utilize  this  refuge.  This  area  is 
rich  with  local  and  national  historical 
significance,  and  part  of  the  swamp  was 
declared  a  national  landmark  in  1972. 
The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  just  one  aspect  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  protect  this 
unique  area. 

The  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  must  be  ex- 
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million  would  be  needed  to 
360   acres  for  the  refuge, 
projected  land  cost  increasei 
acquisition  period.  It  now 
likely  that  acquisition  can 
for  less  than  $20  million, 
$5.5  million  will  be  needed 
and   manage   the   refuge 
this  legislation  amends  Pub 
402   to  authorize   continued 
tlons  of  a  total  amount 
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through  fiscal  year  1980. 

Funding  for  a  fourth  refu|;e 
Beach  National  Wildlife 
on  the  Seal  Beach  Naval  Weapons 
tion  in  California,  will  also 
fiscal  year.  However,  the 
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necessary  at  this  time  until 
been  transferred  from  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
future. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
sure   the   continued 
operation  of  three  important 
national  wildlife  refuges 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
5  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1972  ( 
estabUshlng  the  San  Francisco 
WUdllfe    Refuge    Is    amended 
follows : 

"Sec.  5.  For  the  period 
1972,  and  ending  September  30 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  therein  as  authorized 
of  this  Act,  and  $11,300,000  for 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.' 

Sec  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act 
1974   (88  Stat.  801)    establishing 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wlldli^ 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  period 
1974  and  ending  September  30, 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriate  I 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  anri 
Interests  therein  as  authorized 
3    of    this    Act,    and    •6,000,00( 
purposes.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Act 
1972  (86  Stat.  391),  establishing 
National  Environmental  Center, 
by  the  Act  of  October  18.  1976  (9( 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  7.  For  the  period 
1972  and  ending  September  30, 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriate  I 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
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By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  1238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  legal  as- 
sistance to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  ensure  that  our  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel have  access  to  legal  assistance  in 
connection  with  their  personal  non-mil- 
itary legal  affairs. 

The  Congresswoman  from  Colorado, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  intends  to 
introduce  this  bill  in  the  House. 

I  do  not  propose  to  set  up  a  massive 
legal  assistance  program  not  already 
In  existence.  Indeed,  in  1943,  the  War 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  established  such  a  legal  assistance 
program  to  aid  the  large  number  of  serv- 
icemen and  women.  That  program  was 
and  is  based  on  the  fact  that  adequate 
civilian  legal  services  are  generally  not 
available  to  military  personnel  when 
they  are  stationed  overseas,  deployed  at 
sea,  serving  at  remote  Installations, 
which  occurs  solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  a  military  career  requires  them 
to  make  frequent  changes  in  location. 
Today  that  may  prohibit  service  per- 
sonnel from  establishing  the  residency 
requirements  necessary  for  eligibility  for 
free  legal  services  or  from  merely  es- 
tablishing a  continuing  client  relation- 
ship with  a  local  attorney. 

Perhaps  one  example  will  suflBce  to 
demonstrate  the  difficult  position  in 
which  military  personnel — especially 
those  In  the  lower  pay  grades — may 
find  themselves  because  of  their  mili- 
tary status. 

An  Army  enlisted  man,  abruptly  trans- 
ferred hundreds  of  miles  away  to  a  new 
duty  station,  finds  that  his  former  land- 
lord arbitrarily  refuses  to  return  a  $100 
deposit  on  the  apartment  he  and  his 
wife  rented,  even  though  the  rental 
agreement  would  seem  to  require  a  re- 
fund. Few  local  lawyers  would  be  able 
to  spend  time  on  such  a  small  claim, 
particularly  for  an  absentee  client.  Must 
the  GI  lose  his  money? 

Without  a  military-sponsored  legal 
assistance  program,  that  may  be  this 
serviceman's  only  option. 

In  addition  to  providing  help  to  the 
serviceman  in  trouble,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  military  departments, 
through  the  legal  assistance  progrram,  to 
make  personnel  aware  of  their  legal 
rights  and  obUgations  and  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  these  problems  can  be 
resolved,  if  possible,  before  they  reach 
the  crisis  stage. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  legal  assistance 
relating  to  personal  matters  has  been 
available  to  service  personnel  since  1943. 
In  the  ensuing  thirty-four  years  the  legal 
assistance  program  has  been  continued 
by  military  lawyers  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions issued  by  each  military  department. 
As  recently  as  1970,  under  directives  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  the  tradi- 
tional legal  assistance  program  was  ex- 
panded imder  a  pilot  program  to  include 
in-court  representation  for  military  per- 


sonnel. At  the  end  of  the  three -year  pilot 
program — in  19  States — this  expanded 
program  was  established  permanently  as 
part  of  the  traditional  legal  assistance 
program. 

But  at  no  time  in  the  long  history  of 
the  legal  assistance  program  has  this 
service  been  the  statutory  responsibility 
of  military  lawyers. 

Thus,  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
phased  out  and  the  resources  available  to 
the  military  departments  were  reduced, 
the  legal  assistance  program  became  the 
object  of  budget  cuts.  This  trend  con- 
tinues today. 

This  deemphasis  on  the  legal  assistance 
program  by  the  services  has  been  the 
understandable  result  of  the  increasing 
legal  problems  faced  by  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  statutory  require- 
ments placed  on  military  lawyers.  Such 
requirements  as  representing  service  per- 
sonnel in  all  special  and  general  courts- 
martial,  as  well  as  prosecuting,  adjudi- 
cating, reviewing,  and  appealing  those 
cases,  investigating  and  adjudicating  all 
manner  of  claims,  reviewing  and  assist- 
ing in  the  awarding  and  administration 
of  Government  contracts,  representing 
service  members  before  administrative 
boards,  and  advising  commanders  on  a 
whole  range  of  new  and  extremely  tech- 
nical laws,  including  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  the  Freedom 
of  Information  and  Privacy  Acts,  have 
imposed  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
legal  services  on  an  ever-decreasing 
number  of  military  lawyers  working  with 
fewer  fimds.  The  increased  demand  for 
legal  services  in  areas  where  military 
lawyers  are  required  by  statute  to  provide 
services  has  led  to  cuts  in  those  legal 
sei"vices  which  the  military  departments 
provide  at  their  discretion — thus  the 
cuts  in  the  legal  assistance  program. 

Unfortunately,  these  cuts  come  at  a 
time  when  the  needs  of  service  person- 
nel have  hardly  decreased.  Despite  the 
attention  given  to  pay  scales  under  the 
policy  of  comparability  of  civilian  and 
military  pay,  the  scandal  of  double  dip- 
ping by  military  retirees,  and  the  gen- 
eral, but  erroneous  impression  that  serv- 
ing In  the  military  in  the  age  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Force  Is  near  to  Nirvana — the 
fact  is  that  the  military  men  and 
women — especially  those  in  the  lower 
grades — still  earn  what  is  a  modest  liv- 
ing. Moreover,  they  must  still  endure  the 
hardships  of  frequent  changes  of  sta- 
tion, depl03mient  at  sea,  and  service  at 
overseas  or  remote  installations.  The 
attitude  that  servicemen  and  women  are 
getting  an  easy  ride  imder  the  All  Volun- 
teer Force,  while  the  pay  is  still  modest 
and  the  hardships  miiny,  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  reasons  the  notion  of  union- 
ization in  the  military  is  so  popular  to- 
day. I,  for  one,  find  that  notion  imdesir- 
able  and  feel  that  if  it  were  implement- 
ed, would  be  detrimental  to  national  se- 
curity. Nevertheless,  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  attitude  of  the  servicemen  and 
women,  especially  those  serving  in  the 
lower-paid  grades,  that  unionization 
may  be  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  such  essential  benefits  as  the 
legal  assistance  program. 

The  purpose  and  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion is  simply  to  provide  statutory  rec- 
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ognltion  and  authorization  for  the  mili- 
tary legal  assistance  programs.  Until 
such  legislation  is  adopted,  the  legal  as- 
sistance program  is  operated  solely  im- 
der Department  of  Defense  and  military 
service  directives,  and  frequently  vmder 
local  command  prerogatives.  As  a  result, 
the  military-  services  are  unable  to  re- 
quest specific  budgetary  authorizations 
and  must  continually  use  legal  assist- 
ance as  the  excess  legal  service  to  be 
provided  only  after  the  statutorily  re- 
quired services  relatinj  to  military  dis- 
cipline and  other  matters  are  performed. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  military 
services  must  have  flexibility  to  increase 
their  effort  in  one  area  and  decrease  it 
in  other  areas  where  the  needs  of  the 
service  and  the  Nation  demand.  The  leg- 
islation will  not  alter  this  concept,  but 
will  insure  that  legal  assistance  will  be 
duly  considered  along  with  other  statu- 
tory responsibilities. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  outline  specif- 
ics of  the  program  as  it  now  operates  nor 
how  this  bill  would  affect  the  program. 
However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  some  ques- 
tions about  the  bill,  and  the  answers  to 
those  questions  as  well  as  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  will  provide  my  col- 
leagues with  further  details. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  2  is  designed  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation and  permanency  of  the  providing 
of  legal  services  to  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  and  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an 
entitlement  to  such  legal  services.  This  Is 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  prescribe.  By  utilizing  the 
term  "entitlement,"  the  fulfillment  of  this 
entitlement  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  concerned — I.e.  by  utilizing 
military  attorneys,  by  utilizing  contracted 
services  of  civilian  attorneys,  by  utilizing 
civilian  attorneys  who  are  civil  service  em- 
ployees, etc.  The  choice  of  the  method  of 
fulfllUng  this  statutory  entitlement  Is  left 
to  the  Secretary. 

Section  3  clearly  places  upon  the  Judge 
Advocates  General  the  responsibility  for  the 
creation  and  operation  of  the  legal  assistance 
programs.  The  reference  to  10  U.S.C.  801  is 
necessary  so  as  to  Include  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  no  "Judge  Advocate 
General"  and  the  only  place  In  the  law  where 
the  term  "Judge  Advocate  General"  Is  made 
applicable  to  the  Coast  Guard  is  In  the 
definitional  section  of  the  UCMJ  wherein  it 
Is  stated  that  the  term  "Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral" shall  Include  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Gviard  is 
operating.  The  language  "or  his  designee"  I? 
also  necessary  in  order  that  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion can  delegate  to  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Coast  Guard  the  responsibility  for  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  the  legal  assistance 
program  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Section  4  is  designed  specifically  to  indicate 
that  this  legislation  Is  not  authority  for  the 
expansion  of  the  legal  assistance  program  to 
Include  representation  In  court  to  those  pres- 
ently able  to  pay  legal  fees — I.e.  to  continue 
the  present  expanded  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  the  military  indigent,  but  not  pro- 
vide any  requirement  or  authority  for  expan- 
sion to  others  than  the  military  Indigent.  If 
the  client  can  afford  legal  fees  without  undue 
hardship  or  if  the  case  Is  one  In  which  the 
attorney  can  recover  a  reasonable  fee  out 
of  the  Judgment,  then  the  legal  assistance 


program.  Insofar  as  presentation  In  court  Is 
concerned,  may  not  be  expanded  under  the 
authority  of  this  legislation. 

QUESTIONS   AND    ANSWERS 

1.  Q.  Who  will  be  entitled  to  legal  serv- 
ices under  this  bill? 

A.  "Armed  Forces  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents" are  defined  elsewhere  in  Title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  Include  active 
duty  personnel  and  their  dependents  and  cer- 
tain retired  personnel  and  their  dependents. 
Except  as  limited  by  Section  4,  it  is  the  In- 
tent of  the  bin  to  provide  legal  services  to 
these  personnel  and  others  as  prescribed  In 
the  regulations  of  each  military  department 
authorizing  legal  assistance.  Copies  of  the 
respective  service  regulations  are  attached. 
As  with  other  military  benefits,  legal  assist- 
ance has  been  made  available  to  all  grades 
and  ranks,  but  the  overwhelming  share  of 
legal  services  are  provided  to  low  and  middle 
Income  service  members  who,  like  their  civil- 
ian counterparts,  are  least  able  to  afford  the 
services  of  an  attorney.  A  survey  of  Army 
legal  assistance  indicates  that  grades  E-1 
through  E-5  provided  64.7%  of  clients  served 
during  calendar  year  1975;  E-6  through  BJ-9 
provided  21.2%;  WO  through  0-3,  9.5%;  0-4 
through  0-6,  4.5%;  and  0-7  through  O-IO, 
0.1%. 

2.  Q.  Who  may  provide  legal  services  to  serv- 
ice personnel  and  their  dependents? 

A.  Active  duty  military  lawyers,  civil  serv- 
ice attorneys  employed  by  the  military  de- 
partments, and  reserve  military  lawyers  are 
authorized  to  provide  legal  assistance  under 
the  regulations  of  the  military  departments 
authorizing  legal  assistance.  The  bill  pre- 
sumes that  the  same  regulations  will  apply 
after  Its  enactment. 

3.  Q.  Will  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
Armed  Forces  personnel  at  the  level  con- 
templated by  this  bill  be  detrimental  to 
members  of  the  local  bar? 

A.  During  the  five  years  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  worked  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  military  services  in  observ- 
ing legal  assistance  programs  In  operation 
and  in  visiting  with  numerous  civilian  bar 
leaders  and  practitioners,  the  Committee  has 
found  no  evidence  of  any  abuse  of  the  civil 
process  or  injury  to  the  civilian  bar  at  any 
location  where  these  programs  have  been 
established.  On  the  contrary,  the  A.B.A.  has 
found  an  expanded  awareness  of  legal  rights 
and  needs  in  each  community.  Where  the 
local  bar  association  has  encouraged  and 
participated  In  these  programs,  there  has  de- 
veloped a  professional  rapport  between  the 
military  and  civilian  bar  members,  and  be- 
tween the  military  services  and  the  local 
Judiciary  and  law  enforcement  authorities  In 
a  manner  which  has  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  Improvement  of  legal  services  and  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  Individual  serv- 
ice members.  It  has  also  released  the  local 
civilian  bar  from  responsibilities  for  repre- 
.sentatlon  and  defense  of  a  number  of  low- 
Income  servicemen  and  women.  Initial  con- 
cerns by  members  of  state  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations relating  to  the  quality  of  legal 
representation,  the  danger  of  "harassment" 
actions,  and  the  loss  of  revenue-producing 
clients,  have  been  proven  unfounded.  On  the 
contrary,  where  the  state  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations have  worked  with  the  military 
lawyer  community,  the  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram has  produced  a  higher  quality  repre- 
sentation, has  reduced  the  areas  of  con- 
frontation between  military  and  local  au- 
thorities, has  Increased  the  level  and  quality 
of  civilian  bar  legal  services,  and  has  by  pre- 
ventive law  achieved  many  of  the  objectives 
of  the  law  by  self-discipline. 

4.  Q.  What  legal  services  are  Included  In 
"personal  legal  affairs"  In  Section  2  of  this 
bill? 

A.  "Personal  legal  affairs"  in  intended  to 
mean  only  those  types  of  cases  authorized 
by  the  regulations  governing  the  provision 


of  legal  assistance  Issued  by  the  military  de- 
partments. Those  regulations  include  assist- 
ance in  and/or  preparation  of  wills,  powers 
of  attorney,  tax  matters,  domestic  relations 
matters,  consumer  protection  matters,  land- 
lord-tenant matters,  and  others.  The  regu- 
lations do  not  allow  (some  In  fact  prohibit), 
nor  do?s  the  bill  contemplate,  providing  legal 
services  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  serv- 
ice member  In  any  commercial  endeavor,  for 
the  purpose  of  Instituting  a  class  action 
(which  might  be  a  fairly  attractive  fee- 
generating  case  for  a  civilian  attorney)  or 
for  the  purpose  of  suing  the  Federal  govern- 
ment (legal  assistance  officers  are  prohibited 
by  18  U.S.C.  205  and  implementing  regula- 
tions from  Instituting  such  suits  against  the 
United  States) . 

5.  Q.  WUl  this  bill  require  the  additional 
expenditure  of  public  funds  (including  per- 
sonnel) ? 

A.  No.  The  bill  does  not  (and  Is  not  In- 
tended to)  mandate  a  specific  level  of  legal 
assistance  programs  of  any  kind;  rather,  the 
bill  merely  recognizes  and  protects  by  stat- 
ute a  long-standing  practice  of  the  services, 
leaving  the  Implementation  to  the  best  Judg- 
ment of  the  military  departments.  The  only 
cost  factor  is  an  Indeterminate  but  perhaps 
Identifiable  continuing  cost  of  maintaining 
the  present  program  with  no  new  costs.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  bill  closes  off  the  possi- 
bility of  the  total  discontinuance  of  the 
existing  practice  of  providing  legal  assistance 
to  service  members,  an  option  which  la  cur- 
rently available  to  the  military  departments. 

If  the  military  departments  at  some  future 
time  should  decide  to  seek  funding  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  In-court  program  throughout 
the  United  States,  additional  costs  are  some- 
what dlfllcult  to  estimate. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  1240.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
June  1,  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

WHEAT    REFERENDUM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  USDA 
has  requested  comments  on  holding  a 
wheat  referendum  for  the  1978  wheat 
crop  because  of  the  expiration  of  the 
1973  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act.  I  am  introducing  this  bill  to 
postpone  the  referendum  in  order  to  al- 
low time  for  the  Congress  to  pass  a  new 
farm  bill. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  1241.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  subsist- 
ence payments  for  students  at  State 
maritime  academies  or  colleges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AMENDMENTS    TO   THE    MARITIME    ACADEMY    ACT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Mttskie,  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Maritime  Academy  Act  which  would  in- 
crease the  individual  cadet  subsidy  for 
State  maritime  school  students  from 
$600  to  $1,200  per  year. 

The  cadet  subsidy,  which  Is  an  allow- 
ance provided  to  these  students  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  imiforms,  textbooks, 
and  other  expenses,  was  originally  auth- 
orized in  1958.  It  has  stayed  at  the  1958 
authorized  rate  of  $600  per  year,  or  $50 
per  month.  The  subsidy  Is  paid  by  the 
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Maritime  Administration  or 
pro  rata  basis  and  credited 
dents'  school  accoimts  to  covfer 
penses.  Each  subsidy  is  indivisible, 
form  in  amoimt  based  upon 
records,  and  is  not 
one  student  to  another  by 
MA.  Further,  this  increase 
vidua]  subsidy,  while  providing 
ance  to  those  students  ellgibl 
not  affect  the  nimiber  of 
tually  receiving  the  subsidy. 
of  cadet  subsidy  allowance 
MA,  and  has  been  the  same 
when  a  celling  of  673  was 
number  of  subscribers  available 
freshman  class.  This  nimiber 
from  the  pre-Vietnam  war 
levels.  The  question  of 
ings  is  a  separate  issue  from 
creasing  the  amount  of  the  s 
and  is  not  affected  by  this 

The  increase  in  the  cadet 
just  reflection  of  the 
which  have  occured  since 
justified  on  the  basis  of  inflation 
In  addition,  this  increase  would 
maritime  students  eligible 
sidy  parity  with  Naval 
who  are  contract  students  in 
program.  These  Naval  Reserie 
originally  received  a  $600  pei 
sistence  allowance,  which  wai ; 
to  $1,200,  or  $100  per  mon  h 
years  ago.  It  is  time  that  thi  i 
students  received  an  equal 

The   House   Ad   Hoc 
Maritime  Education  and  Tr 
ommended  an  increase  in  the 
sidy  from  $600  to  $1,200  durijig 
Congress,  after  a  review  of 
education  and  training  progrfims 
State,  Federal,  and  industry 
schools.  The  House  subsequently 
such  an  increase  as  an 
the  1976  MarAd  authorization 
it  was  not  retained  in 
the  Senate  side,  a  modified 
adopted  last  spring  on  the  19 
zation  bill,  but  again  was  deleted 
ference.  In  each  instance, 
given  was  a  pending  report, 
the  ad   hoc  committee,   whifch 
mended  the  increase,  and 
General  Accoimting  OflQce 
is  still  pending  from  GAO,  tholigh 
not  appear  that  it  will  direc^y 
the  question  of  the  increase 
subsidy  itself. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  th€ 
.  this  is  a  question  of  simple  eq  lity 
student  in  this  situation  and  epact 
manent  increase  in  the 
the  cadet  subsidy.  By  insuring 
quate  financial  support  is 
these  State  students,  the  qu^ity 
education  and  of  the  students 
tend  State  maritime  institutii>ns 
enhanced,  with  the  long-terrr 
upgrading  the  quality  of  our 
marine. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  tsk  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  befprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pecord,  as 
follows: 

8.  1341 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6(a)  of  the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958 
(46  U.S.C.  1385(a))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$600"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,200". 


S.   904 


House  of 
States    of 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  11,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  dis- 
trict court  judges. 

S.   87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  87,  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  143,  to 
strengthen  the  capability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  punish  fraudulent  activities  un- 
der the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

S.    196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  196, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

S.   242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chttrch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  242,  relating 
to  comparative  productive  potential  of  ir- 
rigable lands  in  determining  nonexcess 
acreages  under  Federal  reclamation  law. 

S.    24  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker  (for  Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  247,  to  provide  recognition  to 
the  Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots. 

3.    274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  274,  to  pro- 
hibit unionization  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

S.    297 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  297,  a  bill  relating  to  im- 
ported meat  and  meat  products. 

S.    514 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  514,  to 
amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.    571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  571,  to 
amend  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968. 

S.    777 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  777,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  provide  certain  benefits  to  law  en- 
forcembent  officers  not  employed  by  the 
United  States. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  904,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  efficient  and  regular  dis- 
tribution of  current  information  on  Fed- 
eral domestic  assistance  programs. 

S.    972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  972,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  make  grants  to  support  the 
development  and  operation  of  small  busi- 
ness development  centers  in  order  to  pro- 
vide small  business  with  management  de- 
velopment, technical  information,  prod- 
uct planning  and  development,  and  do- 
mestic and  international  market  devel- 
opment. 

S.    975 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  975,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

S.    995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
995,  to  amend  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

S.    1008 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1008,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  107  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  to  delegate  power 
to  State  legislatures  to  veto  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
site  selection  for  radioactive  waste 
storage. 

S.  1011 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1011,  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  exploitation 
of  children  and  the  transportation  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploita- 
tion. 

S.    1015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1015,  re- 
lating to  regulation  of  detergents  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

S.    1021 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1021,  to  ex- 
tend the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

S.    1040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1040,  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of 
photographs  or  films  depicting  such  ex- 
ploitation. 
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S.    1046 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1046,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  cer- 
tain food  additives  and  to  permit  the 
marketing  of  saccharin  until  such  an 
evaluation  can  be  made  of  it. 

S.    1120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1120,  to  support  spinal  cord  injury  cen- 
ters. 

S.    1122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1122,  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

S.    1124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
Concini)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1124,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  the  people  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Romania. 

S.  1126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Iower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1126,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  strengthen  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1974. 

S.  1140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1140,  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Nongame  Pish  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1977. 

S.  1206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1206,  a  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  facilitate 
water  conservation  practices  and  emer- 
gency actions  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of 
the  1976-77  drought. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  40,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  11, 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional district  court  judges. 

SENATE  HESOLT7TI0N  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  Senate  Resolution 
49,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  seek  the  agreement  of  other  gov- 
ernments to  a  proposed  treaty  requiring 
the  preparation  of  an  international  en- 


vironmental impact  statement  for  any 
major  project,  action,  or  continuing  ac- 
tivity which  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
physical  environment  or  environmental 
interests  of  another  nation  or  a  global 
commons  area. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  114, 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  the  telecommimications  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Mr.  Church  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  Senate  Resolution  118,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  review 
the  foreign  assistance  program  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  toward  pro- 
viding such  assistance  through  multi- 
lateral organizations  and  private  inter- 
national organizations. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 18— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  HONOR- 
ING SAINT  ELIZABETH  ANN 
SETON 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution : 
S.  Con.  Res.  18 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  should  issue  during  calendar 
year  1977,  a  special  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  Saint  Elizabeth  Ann 
Seton  in  such  denomination  and  design  as 
the  Postal  Service  shall  determine. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  Congressman  John  Murphy  of 
New  York  in  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  the  issuance  of  a 
special  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Saint  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton. 

Saint  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  was  a 
model  educator  and  religious  pioneer,  as 
well  as  a  s3Tnbol  of  ecumenical  spirit 
and  unity.  Canonized  by  Pope  Paul  IV 
on  September  4,  1975,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Seton  become  the  first  native-bom 
American  elevated  to  sainthood.  Her 
deep  involvement  with  problems  of  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  of  all  faiths  has 
enshrined  the  name  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
Ann  Seton  as  one  of  America's  great 
women. 

Elizabeth  Seton  lived  during  the 
most  critical  periods  of  our  country's 
history.  Bom  2  years  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Elizabeth  experienced 
the  6-year  occuE>ation  by  British  troops 
of  New  York  City  as  a  child,  and  at- 
tended (3eorge  Washington's  first  inaug- 
ural. She  was  bom  into  a  socially  prom- 
inent American  family,  but  at  an  early 
age  began  social  work  in  New  York  City, 


sharing  her  wordly  goods  with  the  city's 
needy. 

Elizabeth's  own  life  was  an  example 
of  perseverance  over  personal  losses  and 
struggles.  Elizabeth's  husband,  William, 
lost  both  his  business  and  health  in  the 
financial  collapse  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness. A  widow  with  five  children,  she 
left  her  safe  and  familiar  life  to  join 
the  Catholic  faith  and  open  her  first 
school  in  Baltimore.  This  act  alienated 
old  friends  of  the  Protestant  faiths,  and 
Mrs.  Seton  began  her  new  life  as  a  totally 
independent  woman  in  the  world.  She 
not  only  cared  for  her  own  family,  but 
the  needs  of  the  community  and 
churches,  as  well. 

Elizabeth  Seton  died  at  the  age  of  46. 
During  her  lifetime  she  saw  the  fulfill- 
ment of  many  of  her  dreams.  By  1817, 
she  had  sent  students  of  her  academy  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  staff 
orphanages,  as  well  as  establishing  the 
foundations  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
She  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  mother 
of  the  Catholic  school  system  in  the 
United  States.  Sisters  of  Charity  con- 
tinues to  serve  communities  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  areas  of  edu- 
cation, health,  and  social  services.  Where 
human  compassion  is  needed,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Saint  Seton  are  there,  serving 
in  hospitals,  schools,  and  day-care 
centers. 

It  is  only  fitting,  that  we  honor  this 
American  woman,  whose  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  women's  education  and  service 
to  the  poor  throughout  the  world.  Mother 
Seton  overcame  personal  hardship  to 
meet  the  human  needs  for  education, 
health,  and  welfare.  The  example  of 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  speaks  directly  to- 
day to  the  American  woman  of  coura- 
geous spirit  seeking  new  roles  and  rights. 
Her  dedication  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
this  country  deserves  to  be  honored  by 
the  issuance  of  a  special  commemorative 
stamp. 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1977— S.  275 

AMENDMENT  NO.  183 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry  has  been  working  for  several 
months  on  a  proposal  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend much  of  our  basic  farm  and  food 
legislation.  In  January,  as  a  starting 
point  for  discussion  and  hearings,  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  introduced  S.  275,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  For 
the  past  month  the  committee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  S.  275,  receiving 
testimony  from  almost  200  witnesses 
representing  nearly  as  many  organiza- 
tions and  interests.  The  thought  and 
effort  that  the  committee  has  put  into 
this  legislation  deserves  commendation, 
and  I  am  confident  of  the  committee's 
continued  dedication  as  the  process  goes 
forward. 
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Government  continues  to  encoiu"age  cor- 
porate Investment  in  agriculture  by  of- 
fering the  same  income  support  pay- 
ments that  are  provided  to  individual 
farmers.  Mr.  President,  this  situation  is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  basic  commodity  pro- 
grams and  with  the  objectives  of  many 
other  State  and  Federal  programs  for 
both  urban  and  rural  dwellers,  taxpayers, 
and  consumers.  The  amendment  that 
Senator  Clark  and  I  are  proposing  to- 
day represents  a  major  step  toward 
eliminating  that  incompatibility  and 
toward  securing  the  place  of  the  family 
farm  in  American  agriculture. 

For  myself  and  Senator  Clark.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  his 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Culver  and  I  are  today  submitting  an 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  to  eliminate  from  eligibility 
for  direct  payments  under  the  basic 
wheat,  feed  grain  and  upland  cotton  pro- 
grams large  corporations,  trusts,  and 
other  firms  which  are  controlled  by  non- 
farm  interests,  or  whose  primary  busi- 
ness lies  outside  of  farming. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  clear. 
It  is  to  make  farming  less  attractive  for 
nonfarm  corporations  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  nonfarm  groups  from  being  lured 
into  purchase  of  farmland  by  the  rapid 
increases  in  land  prices  we  have  seen 
over  the  past  several  years. 

The  so-called  "Ag  Land  Trust"  pro- 
posal is  an  example  of  the  threat  we  see 
and  want  to  reduce  by  this  amendment: 
Last  fall,  we  began  to  hear  of  plans  for 
an  agricultural  land  investment  trust. 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago  and  Merill,  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner,  and  Smith  subsequently 
announced  plans  to  form  a  $50  million 
trust  to  invest  in  working  farms. 

The  farms  were  to  be  the  best  farm- 
land in  the  Nation.  They  were  to  be  pur- 
chased with  employee  pension  funds  and 
profit-sharing  funds,  at  least  some  of 
which  would  have  been  exempt  from  in- 
come taxes. 

In  Iowa,  there  are  a  number  of  legal 
restrictions  on  corporate  farming.  But 
the  Ag  Land  Trust  employed  a  legal 
mechanism  that  is  not  technically  a  cor- 
poration, but  is  basically  a  trust — a 
mechanism  commonly  used  for  estates 
and,  therefore,  permitted  under  Iowa 
statutes.  The  Ag  Land  concept  appears 
to  be  legal  under  Iowa  law  and  it  appears 
to  qualify  for  tax  exempt  treatment  un- 
der Federal  tax  law.  There  appears  to  be 
no  effective  legal  restraint  to  prevent 
massive  amounts  of  pension  fund  and 
profit-sharing  fund  capital,  and  other 
corporate  capital,  from  competing  di- 
rectly with  family  farmers  for  the  land 
and  agricultural  markets  they  need.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  reduce 
that  threat. 

The  amendment  would  not  eliminate 
the  problem  entirely,  but  it  would  make 
farmland  purchases  far  less  attractive 
to  nonfarmers  by  denying  them  access 
to  the  basic  Government  programs.  The 
basic  right  of  individuals  to  sell  their 


property  to  whomever  they  please  would 
not  be  changed.  But  the  amendment 
would  recognize  that  the  basic  structure 
of  American  agriculture  rests  on  the 
family  farm — the  individual  and  his 
family  who  choose  to  make  farming  a 
way  of  life  and  the  small  towns  and  com- 
munities they  have  built  all  across  Amer- 
ica to  support  this  way  of  life. 

Family  farms  are  every  bit  as  efficient 
as  corporate  farms  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
ducing crops  and  livestock.  But  they  can- 
not match  the  profitability  of  an  organi- 
zation that  needs  no  income  to  live  on  be- 
cause it  can  afford  to  wait  and  realize 
profits  in  land  appreciation — especially 
if  the  organization  is  sufficiently  large  to 
bid  up  the  prices  of  land  through  repeat- 
ed, huge  investments.  There  is  a  real  and 
continuing  threat  that  some  of  the  non- 
farm  fund  sources  in  the  United  States 
can  do  this.  The  Ag  Land  Trust  proposal 
demonstrates  that  rapid  increases  in 
land  prices  have  a  real  attraction  for 
such  investments. 

The  reason  land  is  an  attractive  in- 
vestment is  easy  to  see.  In  January  1977, 
USDA  announced  that  their  surveys 
showed  that  average  values  for  farmland 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
increased  more  over  the  past  12  months 
than  for  any  other  year  since  USDA  be- 
gan surveying  land  costs  and  keeping 
records  in  1912.  Iowa  land  values  in- 
creased by  28  percent.  For  the  five  major 
corn  belt  States,  land  values  went  up  33 
percent.  In  Illinois,  land  values  went  up 
by  an  astonishing  41  percent. 

With  land  price  increases  like  these 
year  after  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  non- 
farm  capital  is  Interested  in  buying  farm 
land.  Having  capital  flow  into  farming 
is  basically  a  good  thing.  But  too  much  of 
even  a  good  thing  can  be  a  problem,  and 
this  is  no  exception. 

Furthermore,  such  movements  can  be 
self -fueling  and  they  can  mushroom  very 
rapidly.  The  entry  of  major  pension  and 
proflt  sharing  fimds  into  competition  for 
farmland  could  force  the  land  price  spi- 
ral upward.  These  funds  are  huge,  often 
involving  many  millions  of  dollars.  Be- 
cause they  are  so  large,  they  have  an  im- 
pact of  their  own — an  additional  pres- 
sure on  land  prices  that  helps  generate 
the  price  increase  they  seek.  This  large 
investment  could  lead  to  faster  price  in- 
creases which  lead,  in  turn,  to  more  non- 
farm  investment  in  farmland  and  thus 
to  more  price  increases. 

The  small  farmer  could  be  caught  in 
the  middle.  He  needs  the  land  for  his 
own  operation — perhaps  to  add  to  an  al- 
ready functioning  but  borderline  farm. 
He  lacks  the  tax  advantages  available  to 
employee  pension  funds  and  must  go  to 
the  local  bank  for  the  capital  he  needs. 
And,  he  must  depend  on  his  crops  not 
only  to  pay  off  the  land,  but  for  a  living 
for  his  family.  It  is  difficult  for  such 
farmers,  and  for  me,  to  see  how  invest- 
ment trusts  such  as  the  Ag  Land  Trust 
can  do  other  than  harm  small  farmers. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  nonagricultural, 
speculative  tax-sheltered  capital  can  be 
a  positive  thing  when  it  competes  direct- 
ly with  local  family  farmers  for  land. 

In  addition,  the  impact  of  local  com- 
mimities  could  be  very  negative.  Trusts 
have  no  children  in  local  schools,  nor  any 
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need  for  a  local  hospital  or  a  local 
church.  Trusts  might  be  expected  to  sup- 
port roads  and  airports  so  their  access 
to  land  and  markets  would  be  good — ^but 
could  they  be  counted  on  to  support  local 
bond  issues  for  other  community  serv- 
ices? I  think  not.  History  is  not  reassur- 
ing on  this  question. 

According  to  press  reports  since  the 
hearings  held  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  last  February,  the  corpora- 
tions that  proposed  the  Ag  Land  Trust 
have  withdrawn  that  proposal.  They  had 
not  anticipated  the  public  outcry  against 
it,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  face  the 
storm  of  criticism  they  were  receiving. 
But  withdrawal  of  this  proposal  does  not 
mean  the  end  of  such  threats.  It  merely 
means  that  we  have  additional  time  in 
which  to  consider  the  most  appropriate 
ways  and  means  of  developing  protec- 
tions we  need  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
As  long  as  farmland  is  appreciating  in 
value  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been,  the 
threat  will  continue. 

Our  measure  offers  a  logical  approach 
to  the  problem.  Corporate  ownership  of 
farmland  would  not  be  prohibited  by 
this  measure,  nor  would  any  other  form 
of  ownership  now  legal  under  existing 
statutes.  But  these  forms  of  ownership 
would  be  less  attractive  to  nonfarm 
groups.  What  this  amendment  would  do 
is  focus  our  farm  programs  somewhat 
more  specifically  on  our  family  farms, 
and  away  from  nonfarm  operations. 
Farms  controlled  by  nonfarmers  could 
still  produce,  but  they  could  not  take 
advantage  of  key  Government  programs. 

Nor  would  this  amendment  be  de- 
signed to  prevent  large  farms.  A  sole 
proprietor  or  even  a  farming  corporation 
would  be  permitted  access  to  Govern- 
ment programs  as  long  as  both  are  con- 
trolled by  individuals  engaged  primarily 
in  farming.  It  would,  however,  deny 
Government  payment  programs  to  farms 
operated  by  corporations  which  are  con- 
trolled primarily  by  nonfarmers. 

We  do  not  consider  this  amendment  to 
be  a  drastic  step,  but  we  do  feel  that 
it  is  important  and  that  It  represents  the 
best  interests  of  family  farmers.  The  Ag 
Land  Trust  proposal  impressed  on  us  all 
the  potential  for  nonfarm  competition 
with  family  farmers.  We  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  proposals  con- 
cerning alternative  ways  to  provide  fam- 
ily farmers  with  the  protection  they  need. 
We  will  want  to  consider  all  these  pro- 
posals very  carefully  and  choose  that 
which  io  most  effective  and  least  disrup- 
tive. These  ideas  we  present  here  are  not 
set  in  stone,  but  provide  a  beginning 
point  for  further  discussions  on  this  very 
important  issue. 

Amendment  No.  183 

On  page  1,  line  7,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
101. ■'. 

On  page  1,  after  line  10,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)  Such  section  101  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  No  payment  authorized  to  be  made 
under  the  programs  provided  for  in  titles 
IV.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  may  be  made  to 
any  person  except — 

"(h)  a  sole  proprietorship  farming  opera- 
tion; 

"(B)  a  corporation  or  other  entity  en- 
gaged in  a  farming  operation  If  such  corpo- 
ration or  other  entity  Is  controlled  by 
Individuals  engaged  primarily  in  farming; 


"(C)  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion as  defined  in  section  1371(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  engaged  In 
a  farming  operation; 

"(D)  a  trust  or  similar  arrangement  which 
involves  the  production  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  or  cotton  and  which  was  established 
on  or  after  January  1,  1978,  by  one  or  more 
persons  who  would  have  been  eligible  for 
payments  under  the  program  provided  for 
under  title  IV,  V.  or  VI  of  this  Act,  as  ap- 
propriate, had  such  persons  been  engaged 
In  a  farming  operation  themselves  on  the 
land  with  which  such  trust  or  similar  ar- 
rangement is  concerned; 

"(E)  a  trust  or  similar  arrangement 
which  Involves  the  production  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  or  cotton  and  which  was  estab- 
lished by  any  person  prior  to  January  1, 
1978:  and 

"(F)  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  and  • 

"(G)  a  partnership  in  which  each  partner 
would,  if  engaged  In  a  farming  operation 
on  his  own,  be  eligible  for  payments  under 
one  of  the  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (P) 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  No  payment  authorized  to  be  made 
under  titles  IV,  V,  or  VI  of  this  Act  may  be 
made  to  any  individual  or  other  entity  if 
the  commodity  with  respect  to  which  such 
payment  is  proposed  to  be  made  is  produced 
on  land  owned  or  controlled  by  another  per- 
son or  entity  which,  if  engaged  In  farming 
on  Its  own,  would  not  be  eligible  for  such 
payment  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
section.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrrTEE   ON    LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources,  I 
wish  to  announce  hearings  on  S.  995,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  pregnancy.  The 
hearings  will  commerce  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1977,  and  Wednesday, 
April  27,  1977,  and  will  be  held  on  both 
days  in  room  4232,  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Maria  Landolfo  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee staff  at  224-3674. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   OX  GOVEKNJISNT  ErFICIENCY 

CORRECTION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  In 
announcing  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Efficiency  of  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
April  1,  1977,  Congressional  Record,  an 
error  was  inadvertently  made.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  April  11,  21,  and  22  in 
room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port on  weaknesses  in  the  financial  con- 
trols of  the  national  flood  insurance 
program. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  April  1, 
the  Senate  approved  a  $32  billion  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  Most  of  this  money  is  neces- 
sary to  fund  programs  which  were  au- 
thorized too  late  in  the  last  Congress  for 


Inclusion  in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1977 
appropriations  bills.  A  large  group  of 
programs  which  fall  in  this  category  are 
those  which  were  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1976.  The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  as  approved  by  the  Senate,  includes 
$3,212,518,000  for  higher  education  dur- 
ing the  1977-78  academic  year.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $6  million  over  that 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  vast  majority,  $2.9  billion,  of  the 
moneys  for  higher  education  are  to  ex- 
tend the  various  programs  for  student 
assistance.  The  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  BEOG,  are  fimded  at  $1,- 
903,900,000.  Grants  under  this  program 
will  range  from  $200  to  $1,400  and  will  be 
awarded  to  some  1,975,000  students. 

For  the  supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity grants,  SEOG,  the  Senate  has 
added  $20  million  to  the  $240,093,000  ap- 
proved by  the  House  for  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $260,093,000.  The  Senate  in- 
crease in  this  program  is  expected  to 
provide  for  an  additional  38,000  grants. 
The  Senate  has  decreased  the  appro- 
priations for  the  work-study  program  to 
$390  million  from  the  House  figure  of 
$430  million.  However,  the  Senate  has 
added  language  stipulating  that  the  $30 
million  remaining  in  this  program  from 
1976  be  carried  over  to  1977. 

The  national  direct  student  loans  pro- 
gram, NDSL,  was  increased  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  $321.8  million,  a  $21  million  in- 
crease over  the  House.  While  there  was 
no  budget  request  for  this  money,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  felt 
that  this  program  which  provides  loans 
at  3 -percent  interest  to  disadvantaged 
students,  needed  additional  funding.  The 
Senate  figure  would  provide  for  868,000 
loans  at  an  average  of  $690  per  student. 
The  House  increased  the  funds  for  the 
State  scholarship  incentive  grants, 
SSIG,  by  $16  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  the  Senate  maintained  that 
increase.  The  total  appropriation  of  $60 
million  for  SSIG  will  allow  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  147,800  students  from  pre- 
vious years  and  provide  for  an  additional 
42,000  grants. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  $14.6  million 
over  the  budget  request  for  the  Trio  pro- 
grams, making  the  total  appropriations 
of  $85  miUion.  The  additional  $14.6  mil- 
lion would  provide  increases  above  the 
budget  of  $2  million  for  Talent  Search, 
$2.7  million  for  Upward  Bound,  34  mil- 
lion for  special  services  for  disadvan- 
taged students  and  $1  million  for  educa- 
tion opportunity  centers. 

In  the  area  of  institutional  assistance 
the  Senate  increased  funding  for  pro- 
grams in  cooperative  education  by  $3 
milUon  over  the  House  figure.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
veterans  cost  of  instruction  program  at 
its  current  level.  Assistance  under  this 
program  is  currently  directed  to  1,270  in- 
stitutions and  helps  about  1  million 
veterans. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1977  supplemental  appropriations 
relating  to  higher  education  assistance,  I 
have  been  contacted  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Indiana  and  by  numerous 
students  receiving  assistance  imder  the 
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programs  authorized  by  the 
cation  Act  amendments 
communications  have  highlighted 
creasing  cost  of  a  college  education 
ures  have  been  presented  to 
that  the  average  total  cost  o 
a  4-year  independent  instituttn 
77  is  about  $4,500  per  year, 
pressures  can  be  expected  to 
cost  even  higher  in  the  1977-' 
year. 

The  spiraling  cost  of  a 
tion  graphically  demonstrates 
sity  of  continuing  our  studen' 
programs.    Students    from 
families  have  a  continuing 
ing  need  for  this  assistance 
costs  of  higher  education  rise 
more  middle-income  families 
it  impossible  to  afford  to  send 
dren  on  to  college  without  loaps 
forms  of  student  assistance. 

The  funding  levels  for  thes^ ; 
which  are  provided  in  the 
continued  many  of  these 
least  at  their  current  level 
for  increases  in  several.  I  am  ht)pef ul 
the  Senate  increases  will  be 
in  conference.  Enactment  of 
mental  appropriations  bill 
institutions  of  higher  educaticjn 
plans  for  the  best  possible 
limited  resources  available. 

However,  the  Senate  will  h|ive 
portunity  to  look  at  these  prog: 
during  the  next  few  months 
text  of  the  fiscal  year  1978 
will  cover  the  1978-79  academic 
During  the  course  of  that 
we  will  be  able  to  reconsider 
levels  for  all  programs  of  stlident 
institutional   assistance 
consideration  given  to  raising 
mum  grant  in  BEOG  from 
level  of  $1,400  to  $1,600.  Larg  ; 
for  SEOG,  SSIG,  and  work 
been  recommended  by  many 
groups  and  those  proposals  will 
carefully  by  the  Subcommittee 
HEW  appropriations.  I  am  ho  peful 
we  can  find  a  way  to  f  imd  the^e 
sistance  programs  at  a  level 
provide  the  necessary 
increasing  numbers  of  studedts 
demonstrated  need  for  finan(»al 
ance  in  order  to  continue 
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A  NEED  TO  REC»»EN  THE 
COURTHOUSE 


MrrcHi  LL 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presiderit 
uary  10,  1977,  Senator  Brookh 
troduced   S.   35,   the   Civil 
provements  Act  of  1977.  Mor( 
Congressman   Parren 
duced  H.R.  4514,  the  House 
to  S.  35. 

The  Civil  Rights  Improveme^its 
1977  is  primarily  designed 
series  of  recent  Supreme  Cour 
substantially   curtailing 
Federal  courts,  especially  for 
in  need  of  judicial  relief. 

In  recent  weeks  the  press 
a  number  of  articles  and  editorials 
lighting  the  need  for  legislat 
open  the  Federal  courthouse 
to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
support  for  such  legislation,  I 
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mous consent  that  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  as  well  as  a 
recent  article  by  Anthony  Lewis  in  the 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  LovUs  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  25, 

1977] 

Access  To  Justice 

After  complaints  from  many  sources,  in- 
cluding prominent  legal  scholars,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice  Burger 
has  been  allowing  the  steady  erosion  of 
constitutional  rights  and  systematically  clos- 
ing the  federal  courts  to  rights  litigants, 
Senator  Charles  Mathlas  of  Maryland  has 
moved  to  provide  a  legislative  remedy.  In 
showing  the  need  for  his  measure,  Senator 
Mathlas  cited  no  less  an  authority  than  Jus- 
tice Brennan  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
wrote  recently  that  under  "the  banner  of 
vague,  undefined  notions  of  equity,  comity 
and  federalism  the  Court  has  condoned  both 
isolated  and  systematic  violations  of  clvU 
liberties." 

As  Justice  Brennan  noted,  those  who  are 
denied  Judicial  protection  of  their  rights 
iinder  the  court's  new  approach  are  most 
often  "the  poor,  the  underprivileged,  the 
deprived  minorities."  To  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. Senator  Mathlas,  along  with  another 
Republican,  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of 
Massachxisetts  has  Introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  civil  Rights  Act  of  1871.  The 
measure  would  facilitate  the  vindication  of 
rights  In  the  federal  courts  by:  (l)  making 
states,  municipalities  and  other  political 
units  liable  for  the  acts  of  subordinates  In 
violating  rights,  (2)  providing  for  limited 
exception  to  prosecutorial  Immunity  from 
suits  for  unconstitutional  acts,  (3)  restrict- 
ing the  requirement  that  state  judicial  reme- 
dies be  exhausted. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  provisions  by 
which  Senator  Mathlas  would  offset  court 
decisions  which  have  narrowed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Other  critics  of 
the  court  have  suggested  additional  reme- 
dies. The  Mathlas-Brooke  bill,  however,  rep- 
resents a  start  In  restoring  the  rightful  role 
of  federal  courts  as  guardians  of  rights. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4,  1977] 
"Strict  Construction"  Revisited 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  the  Supreme  Court 
was  accused,  often  and  loudly,  of  falling  to 
follow  the  Constitution  and  writing  Into  law 
the  Justices'  own  notions  of  what  the  law 
should  be.  What  was  needed,  the  critics — 
such  as  former  President  Nixon — said,  was  a 
group  of  "strict  constructionists"  who  would 
just  follow  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  as 
they  were  written.  Well,  the  strict  construc- 
tionists are  now  a  majority  of  the  Court,  and 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  they  are  busy  re- 
writing some  law  themselves. 

We  are  referring  to  a  series  of  decisions 
over  the  past  few  years  In  which  the  Court 
steadily  limited  the  access  of  citizens  to  fed- 
eral Judges.  Using  their  own  views  of  what 
such  concepts  as  "federalism"  and  "comity 
between  courts"  should  mean,  a  five-man  ma- 
jority has  told  lower  federal  judges  that  they 
can  no  longer  hear  certain  kinds  of  cases 
that  they  once  heard  and  decided  routinely. 
In  the  process,  the  Court  has  changed  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1871  drastically.  It  has 
replaced  what  were  once  standard  interpre- 
tations of  that  act  with  new  ones  that  fit 
the  philosophical  views  of  a  majority  of  Its 
current  members. 

That  act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  open 
the  doors  of  federal  courts  to  citizens  who 
claimed  their  federal  rights  were  being  vio- 


lated by  state  or  local  governments  or  offi- 
cials. It  was  a  major  change  In  American 
iaw,  brought  about  by  a  congressional  belief 
that  the  federal  rights  of  citizens  needed 
more  protection  than  state  coiu-ts  would  give 
them.  For  years,  the  Supreme  Court  told  fed- 
eral Judges  to  abstain — temporarily — ^from 
hearing  these  cases  in  order  to  give  state 
courts  a  chance  to  decide  them  properly. 
Now,  It  is  telling  federal  Judges  to  abstain — 
permanently — as  long  as  the  state  courts  will 
consider  them.  The  new  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied so  far  to  criminal  and  contempt  cases, 
but  the  language  in  a  recent  decision  sug- 
gests that  an  extension  of  It  across  the  board 
is  not  far  away. 

This  Is  not  a  battle  between  courts,  as  a 
majority  of  the  Justices  sometimes  makes  It 
sound.  Nor  is  It  just  a  continuation  of  what 
the  Court  is  doing  in  other  areas — steadily 
reducing  the  scope  and  Influence  of  federal 
courts.  It  Is  a  question  of  where  Individual 
citizens  are  to  look  for  protection  of  the 
rights  the  federal  government  says  are  theirs. 
And  It  concerns  the  judicial  rewriting  of  the 
law  that  provided  the  underpinning  for  many 
of  the  major  civil  cases  of  our  time. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Court's  majority 
is  right,  although  we  doubt  It,  in  thinking 
the  time  has  come  to  remove  the  double  layer 
of  protection — In  both  state  and  federal 
courts — that  Individual  rights  have  had  for 
a  hundred  years.  But  If  so  basic  a  change 
is  to  be  made,  it  ought  to  be  made  by  Con- 
gress, certainly  not  by  a  Court  of  "strict  con- 
structionists" who  are  basing  the  change  on 
their  own  notions  of  what  the  law  ought  to 
be.  Indeed,  Congress  ought  to  pass  the  legis- 
lation that  has  already  been  Introduced  to 
put  the  Interpretation  of  that  1871  statute 
back  where  It  was  before  the  present  Court's 
majority  got  its  hands  on  it. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1977] 

The  Doors  of  Justice:  II 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington,  March  30. — For  more  than 
100  years  a  Federal  statute  has  allowed  any- 
one deprived  of  constitutional  rights  "under 
color  of"  state  authority  to  sue  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  act  was  originally  passed  by 
Congress  In  1871.  and  it  remains  one  of  our 
basic  civil  rights  laws. 

Or  so  it  does  in  theory.  As  It  reads  In  the 
United  States  Code,  the  statute  gives  the 
same  strong  promise  It  always  has  of  Federal 
protection  for  Federal  rights.  But  In  fact, 
the  present  Supreme  Court  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  making  the  promise  a  mockery. 

In  case  after  case  in  recent  years,  the 
Burger  Court  has  found  reasons  for  denying 
Injured  Americans  any  rights  In  the  Federal 
courts.  The  reasons  have  often  sounded  tech- 
nical: that  the  complaining  parties  lacked 
legal  standing,  for  example,  or  that  the 
particular  official  defendant  could  not  be 
sued.  But  the  cumulative  result  Is  a  funda- 
mental change  In  the  law — and  In  the  rights 
of  citizens. 

The  human  Impact  of  what  the  Court  is 
doing  can  be  seen  In  a  case  decided  one  year 
ago,  Paul  V.  Davis.  In  December,  1972,  the 
police  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  distributed  to  local 
businesses  a  flier  with  "mug  shots"  of  "ac- 
tive shoplifters."  One  of  those  pictured  was 
Edward  Charles  Davis  3d.  He  had  once  been 
arrested  on  a  shoplifting  charge  but  not  con- 
victed. The  charge  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Davis  brought  a  Federal  suit  under  the 
1871  act.  He  showed  that  the  filer  had  hurt 
his  reputation,  and  he  claimed  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  put  such  a  label  on  him 
without  some  fair  procedure  first — and  cer- 
tainly wrong  In  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  the 
charge  against  him  had  washed  out.  He  won 
In  the  lower  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  threw  out  Mr.  Davis's 
suit.  Justice  William  Rehnqulst,  writing  for 
a  majority  of  five,  said  there  was  no  consti- 
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make  such  a  claim  under  the  1871  statute.     ^®  ,1^  are  still  wringing  theu-  hands,     during  most  of  this  time,  the  index  did 
he  said,  only  If  state  law  had  defined  It  as  a     ^   ,  u  ^i  coDwebs  mount  on  their     not  raise  more  than  2  points  year  to 

right.  Mr.  Davis  was  left  with  no  remedy  at     Checkbooks,  and  wondering  what  effect     year.  However,  during  the  Nixon-Ford 

all-                                                                   tne  administration  of  Jimmy  Carter  will  years,   the  CPI  rose  by  more  than  5 

The  latest  example  of  closing  the  doors  to     have  on  the  business  climate.  points  year  to  year  and  soared  by  14  6 

the  Federal  courts  came  Just  last  week.  Two         It   is   reported   that   business  leaders  points  in  1974  and  13  5  ooints  thp  fni 

'".t^  .^'JJ'i**^^    debtors,    were    threatened     continue  to  show  a  lack  of  confidence  in  lowing  vear 

YT^ll^Ior^T.pt^^^T^t'-^ViJr.r^     This''Ttnl^'^:^.'^t^T^'' '''''''^-  ,,^^«-PloJ-ent    declined    throughout 

their  debt.  In  a  Federal  suit,  they  said  New     t!L'^l  '^  i"""'  ""^^"^  *^^*  *^^  commit-  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years  to  a  low  of 

York's  procedure  was  unfair.  A  three-judge     ™®^P  Of  financial  resources  necessary  to  3.6  percent  in  1968.  Needless  to  say,  the 

Federal  District  Court  agreed  with  them,     create    desperately    needed    new    jobs  unemployment  level   was  nearly   three 

But  Justice  Rehnqulst  ajain  joined  by  four     through  financing  new  plants  and  facil-  times  this  rate  in  1975. 

other  Justices,  said  the  Federal  coixrt  should     it^es  is  being  made  at  a  rate  which  is  far  Perhaps  the  most  telling  performance 

IV^I  ^^l\^^^V^^  "^^^  **  *"=  "  ^^°"^'*     i^°^    adequate.    For    example,    capital  distinguishing  Democratic  and  Repub- 

^o,.  ^*^S^,    ^^^"'^  *^®  ^^^  *=°"^'^     formation  efforts  in  terms  of  new  stock  lican  administrations^  since  1949  can  Hp 

JrTeeS^^s.'^^^'^"'^"   '^  *"^   ^*^*^   "^'^     issues  a„d  loans  by  commercial  banks  to  found  in  a  brief  art^le^'a  1'^^^^^^^ 

That  decision  was  based  on  a  highly  tech-     Sfr^tfnnf  Tn5"t',?^^^'  ^''^^"^  f ""'f"".^  °^  ^^""^^^  magazine  which  is  carried  in 

nical  doctrine,  "abstention."  Yet  It  showed     oP^rations,  and  purchase  new  tools,  is  many    of    the    Nation's   Sunday   news- 

the  broad  effects  of  what  the  Court  is  actu-     ^^^  ^^^^  *^"^"  "  '^^^  ^^  °^  should  be.  papers, 

ally  dohig.                                                           My  remarks  today  are  intended  to  re-  The  article  capsulized  a  story  written 

The  rule  used  to  be  that  Federal  courts     assure  our  business  friends  that  the  new  by  David  Sargent  of  the  United  Busi 

abstained  from  decision  only  temporarily.  In     administration  and  the  Congress  are  not  ness  Service   It  showed  the  Dow  Tone<; 

cases  where  state  law  had  to  be  clarified  first    to  be  feared,  but  to  be  relied  upon,  as  his-  industrial  averages  for  each  year  foUow 

courts  In  a  criminal  case.  Now,  In  the  New        y  «   ^  L     ,     i      *         ^^  ^^'^   ^^   astounding.   In   all,   the 

York  case.  Federal  courts  have  been  told  to        %     ,  ^                      confidence  on  the  Dow   Jones    industrial    averages    for    7 

keep  hands  off  a  Federal  issue  If  it  can  be    P^'"''  °'  business  incredible  for  a  num-  years  are  given.  Three  of  those  years 

raised  In  a  state  civil  contempt  case— and,    ber  of  reasons.  occurred    during    Democratic    adminis- 

the  Court  may  well  say.  In  any  civu  proceed-        First  of  all,  there  cannot  be  anyone  in  trations,  and  4  occurred  during  Repub- 

?;,           ,*  .    X                                                *^^  Nation  over  the  age  of  10  who  is  im-  lican  administrations    TYip  romnnri«nn 

wh^^  ^trarco^sTe  rrr^dYrfmSi!^    11^11^^^  K^ *•  "^T^  "^""^'  -^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^  market  ^.^^Si  eaSiTSe 

ing  Federal  constitutional  Issues  In  a  d2-    ^.^^^cessful  hard  driving  businessman  in  4  Republican  years,  remarkably  so  in 

sent  m  the  New  York  case,  Justice  William      .     °^'"  "^"*-  Furthermore,  he  has  con-  1969   and    1973   when   President  Nixon 

J.  Brennan  Jr.,  said  persuasively  that  the    sistently  assured  the  Nation's  business  was  in  office.  On  the  other  hand    the 

majority's  "ultimate  goal"  was  to  "strip  au    community   throughout   his   long  cam-  figures  reveal  a  healthy  market  durine 

meaningful  content"  from  the  Civil  Rights    paign   and  during  the  following  months,  the  3  Democratic  years 

^^*  ?£/®J\\  .           „                                       ^h**  ^*  would  be  involved  and  its  needs  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

ovL  ^nnriLi'  ^^'^^l^^^^^s  ^o  Cry  havoc    responded  to  in  hLs  administration's  fis-  sent  that  the  Parade  maSe^rSe 

s;t;;gfTrjxSfalSuTum,^nTth\^;    has^a^Tdo^"?  "^°^^"^-  ^°^^>!"^  ^^  be  printed  in  the  RECORTfho^  uJSu 

have  to  be  accepted.  But  the  course  of  deci-     H^^  ^^'?  °''  ''°"^f.*"vi".  ^"^  ^^5"  ^^  ^on-  persuade  our  hesitant  business  friends 

sion  In  these  cases  has  passed  the  point  of    ^    "^°.  ^°  contradict  this  stated  position,  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a 

quiet  acceptance.                                                   Further  proof  of  his  awareness  of  the  Democratic    President.    In    fact     with 

Justice  Rehnqulst,  chief  spokesman  in  the    contributions    that    can    be    made    by  their  cooperation    they  may  find  that 

cases  closing  the  Federal  courts  to  constitu-     American   business    are   exemplified   in  despite   their   instincts    Democrats   are 

tionai  claims   believes  strongly  that  In  the    his  selection  of  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  so  good  for  business  that  thev  mieht 

cific  action  of  Congress,  in  allowing  consti-    Tvf    /^«        f  ,  ^"^"^a  banker,  to  head  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

tutional  suits  in  the  Federal  courts                  *"^  Office  Of  Management  and  Budget,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

"It  Is  abundantly  clear,"  an  8-to-i  major-    These  are  highly  successful  businessmen  as  follows  : 

Ity  of  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  1961,  "that     sensitive   to  the   needs   of   the   business  Enjoy  the  Ride 

onereason  the  (1871)  legLslatlon  was  passed     community    and    representative    of    its  Virnat  effect  win  President  Jlmmv  Carter's 

was  to  afford  a  Federal  right  In  Federal  courts     basic  economic  philosophy.  economics  have  on  the  stock  market'  Many 

nSK  InTol/rancT  or 'otSwisfsta^telLws     ^jJt^e    Inu^ea'^iuSnl^^ien    3^0  -e'"^  ''°''"'  ^^'^^  *°  ^^^^  ^"^  '"^^'^  ^  ^^^* 

:^^Ti':iTc^^tTor^^]s^ni^si  ra'kfaStiSd'o"r?hrh'i^to°i?^^^^  7fi'Tvr  ^^-"^^  ^-''"^-^'  -^-- 

rights     .     might  bTdenS'''     Past  17  years  and  refresh  their  memo-  L^"! L  ^ent  h\'.^rto°tV'''  ^'^J,'«^?"«i'^««« 

The  SupremI  Court  has  usually  refrained     ries  as  to  how  business  fared  under  Dem-  S^r'Sw' JoU°  IndYs^rufav™  m 

from   changing   its   Interpretetion   of  stat-     ocratic  and  Republican  administrations,  the  first  fun  year  following  each  Priidentlal 

y.     n^"*"^  Congress  can  change  them  if    If  they  do,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  election  since  the  end  of  Worid  War  II 

it  wishes.  To  reinterpret  a  100-year-old  stat-     that  their  confidence  will  return.  Here.s  what  Sargent  came  up  with- 

pii!o*J"„         e^'stence  Is  underhanded,  and         Let  us  take  the  prime  rate  as  one  ex-  Dow 

Zrl'^I^r.TJrreZnll^^^^^^^            ample  During  the  years  of  the  Kennedy  --    ---- „n.  Par..                    jon« 

Fortunately,  congress  h^  ample  power  to    and  Johnson  administrations,  the  prime      ^49    J^^^^^^^^  -^— +12.9 

undo  the  harm.  It  can  reopen  the  closed     rate  ranged  from  4^2  to  6  ¥2  percent.  But     \llZ    EUenhower' r ",9« 

doors.  A  bin  introduced  by  Republican  Sen-     the  prime  rate  skyrocketed  to  12  percent     iggi     Kennedv    D    4-ir7 

ators   Charles   Mcc.   Mathlas   and   Edward     during  1974  when  it  changed  more  than     1965    johMon    d  lino 

Brooke,    S.    35,    would    correct    the    Burger     35  times.  1959     Nixon   R       I  5  2 

Court's  negative  readings  of  the  1871  act  and         During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad-  1973    Nixon!  r::::""::::::                _  le'  6 
provide  a  Federal  remedy  once  again  for  vio-     ministratinn*;    pornnrntp  nrnfitc:  piimheH 

lations  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  time  to  teU     "teaSv    from   $4?  7  bUlinn    in    fp^   t^  Concludes  Sargent.  "If  history  holds  any 

the  Court  that  the  statute  means  what  It     fo,  ? V^i'v^^T  S   m^         ..      1^^°.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  "«.  Just  hold  on  to  your  hats  and 

says.                                                                          $87.6  blUlon  in  1968.  Thereafter  they  de-  enjoy  the  ride  in  1977  " 

^ chned  and  did  not  return  to  the  1968  ^^_^^_^^^ 

TTTi  Tc  ™w,,^  ^^^  Ifivcl  until  4  years  after  Richard  Nixon 

TT  IS  TIME  OUR  BUSINESS  COM-       took  office.  PASSAGE  OP  THE  HARP  SEAL 

MUNITY  LOOKED  AT  THE  FACTS           ^n  even  worse  pattern  exists  for  con-  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  al-     sumer  prices.  During  the  Kennedy  and  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

ttiough  4  months  have  passed  since  the     Johnson  administrations,  the  Consumer  pleased  the  Senate  adopted  the  concur- 

Presidential  election,  a  sizable  number    Price  Index  never  rose  by  more  than  5  rent  resolution  last  Thursday  offered  by 
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Senator  Matsunaga.  myself,  and  others, 
urging  the  Canadian  Govern  nent  to  re- 
assess its  policy  allowing  the  newborn 
harp  seal  hunt.  Harp  seals  fai  e  slaughter 
on  the  icefield  nurseries  of  Jie  eastern 
Canadian  shoreline,  and  to  protect 
against  their  potential  ex  inctlon  we 
must  make  the  effort  to  persu  ide  Canada 
to  reassess  its  present  policy  which  al- 
lows the  killing  to  continue. 

In  1976,  169,000  baby  harp  seals  were 
killed  in  1  month.  This  was  12,000  more 
than  allowed  by  the  Canadi  in  Govem- 
nient's  own  kill  limit. 

This  year  the  allowable  kj  11  limit  has 
been  Increased  to  170,000,  co  ntrary  to  a 
1972  recommendation  by  a  special 
Canadian  Advisory  Committ;e  on  Seals 
and  Sealing  that  the  commer  ;lal  himt  be 
phased  out  over  a  5-year  per  lod.  Rather 
than  heed  this  recommem  lation,  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Fsheries  in- 
creased the  quota,  enabling  sealers  to 
eliminate  up  to  90  percent  df  the  baby 
harp  seal  population. 

At  this  rate  of  slaughter,  i ;  is  no  sur- 
prise that  the  harp  seal  pcpulation  Is 
only  1.2  million  compared  o  an  esti- 
mated population  of  12  mil  ion  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  claims 
the  annual  himt  is  necessar:  to  protect 
the  oceanic  ecosystem  and  o  decrease 
competition  with  man's  flshi  ries.  These 
claims  are  incorrect  on  two  grounds. 
First,  harp  seals  eat  far  mo  'e  noncom- 
mercial than  commercial  fish  and.  there- 
fore, do  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  Atlantic 
flsherj'.  Second,  it  is  actually  overfishing 
in  the  North  Atlantic  by  large  foreign 
fishing  fieets  which  has  caus<  d  depletion 
of  the  fish  stocks  and,  not  ex  ensive  pre- 
dation  by  the  seal  herds. 

In  fact,  seals  help  balance  ;he  oceanic 
ecosystem  by  returning  the  fl  sh  they  eat 
to  the  ocean  as  excrement,  which  serves 
as  food  for  marine  planktor  that  then 
becomes  food  for  fish.  In  thii  way,  seals 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  ma  rine  fishery 
and  should  not  be  killed  wit!  out  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  effect  will  je. 

Unfortunately,  the  Canadi  m  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  obtained  r  o  informa- 
tion in  1977  on  the  seal  popi  lation  and, 
therefore,  the  effects  of  his  year's 
slaughter  on  the  seal  herds  cannot  be 
determined. 

The  Canadian  Governmen ;  continues 
to  condone  the  inhumane  ki  ling  of  the 
baby  harp  seals  despite  groring  inter- 
national concern  and  protest,  and  in 
contradiction  to  recommendations  bv  its 
own  special  committee  that  the  killing 
be  curtailed. 

The  harp  seal  herds  are  be  ing  threat- 
ened by  these  kills.  We  mu  t  continue 
to  express  our  objection  te  the  Cana- 
dian Government  on  this  pol  cy.  In  light 
of  these  facts,  I  am  glad  the  i  Senate  took 
the  initiative  and  quickly  adopted  the 
newborn  seal  resolution.  Hoiiefully,  the 
Canadian  Government  will  h  sed  our  re- 
quest. 


HEW  DEVELOPING  PLAN  TO  IMMU- 
NIZE 20  MILUON  YO  JTHS 


Preside  it 


Mr.    BAYH.    Mr 
pleased    to    notice    an    articjle 
morning's  Washington  Post 
the  Department  of  Health, 


I    was 

in    this 

gating  that 

Education. 


and  Welfare  is  developing  plans  for  a 
program  to  provide  immimization 
against  childhood  diseases  such  as 
measles,  rubella,  polio,  miunps,  diph- 
theria, and  pertussis  for  20  million  chil- 
dren age  14  and  under. 

The  20  million  children  who  are  cur- 
rently unprotected  from  one  or  more  of 
the  childhood  diseases  include  13  mil- 
lion children  at  or  slightly  above  the 
poverty  level  and  another  7  million  chil- 
dren In  the  higher-income  levels.  These 
20  million  children  represent  more  than 
one-third  of  all  children  In  this  country 
under  the  age  of  15. 

Information  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ence on  immunization  being  nm  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  indicate  that  the  nimiber  of 
cases  of  measles  this  year  may  well  be 
double  the  40,000  cases  reported  in  1976. 
Already  in  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the 
State  board  of  health  has  reported  1,356 
cases  of  measles  in  the  first  8  weeks  of 
1977  as  compared  with  241  cases  during 
this  same  period  in  1976.  This  is  the  worst 
measles  epidemic  In  10  years  for  the 
State. 

Unfortunately  the  well-publicized 
problems  with  the  swine  flu  immuniza- 
tion program  may  have  discouraged 
parents  from  having  their  children  im- 
mimlzed  against  such  cripplers  and 
killers  as  polio,  diphtheria,  and  measles. 
We  will  need  to  imdertake  a  massive  edu- 
cational program  to  insiu-e  that  all  chil- 
dren are  Immunized  and  thus  spared  the 
tragedy  these  diseases  can  bring. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  and  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  including  Senator 
Bumpers  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Labor/HEW  Appropria- 
tions, Senator  Magnuson,  worked  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  the  immunization  pro- 
gram against  childhood  diseases.  Al- 
though the  House  did  not  include  any 
money  for  this  purpose  in  the  version 
of  the  fiscal  year  1977  appropriations  bill 
for  HEW,  the  Senate  conferees  were  suc- 
cessful in  retaining  $13  million  of  the 
$14  million  approved  in  the  Senate  for 
this  vital  program. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1977  supplemental 
bill  currently  in  conference,  the  House 
transferred  an  additional  $3  million  from 
the  swine  fiu  account  to  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control's  childhood  disease  im- 
munization program  and  I  was  success- 
ful in  offering  an  amendment  at  the 
Senate  subcommittee  markup  to  transfer 
an  additional  $1  million.  This  brings  the 
total  funding  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1977  to  $17  million— just  $500,000 
short  of  the  fully  authorized  level. 

As  is  evident  in  this  morning's  article 
from  the  Post,  there  is  a  critical  need  to 
expand  the  program  of  immimization 
against  childhood  diseases,  and  it  is 
especially  gratifying  to  have  the  strong 
support  of  the  administration  for  this 
purpose.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

HETW  Developing  Plan  To  Immttnize 

20  Million  Youths 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

A  new  federal  program  to  immunize  20 
million  children  aged  14  and  under  against 


seven  serious  infectious  diseases  will  be  an- 
nounced Wednesday  by  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr. 

The  aim  will  be  to  combat  a  rapid  increase 
in  cases  of  measles  caused  by  a  sharp  lag  in 
Immunizations  and  prevent  such  an  increase 
in  cases  of  polio,  diphtheria,  rubella  (German 
measles),  whooping  cough,  tetanus  and 
mumps. 

Another  goal,  said  an  informed  health  of- 
ficial who  declined  to  be  named,  will  be  "to 
Jack  up  public  interest  in  immunizations, 
which  has  suffered,  fairly  or  unfairly,  because 
of  what  happened  in  swine  flu." 

Speakers  at  a  National  Immunization  Con- 
ference at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
yesterday  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for 
a  new  national  effort  to  vaccinate  the  unpro- 
tected and  restor^  public  credibility  In  vac- 
cinations. 

Attending  the  conference,  which  concludes 
Wednesday,  are  scientists,  doctors,  govern- 
ment health  experts,  insurance  and  drug  firm 
officials  and  representatives  of  consumer, 
PTA  and  Catholic  women's  groups. 

Four  of  five  conference  committees  that 
have  been  working  for  several  months  on  the 
subject  called  for  a  long-range  national  im- 
munization policy  to  be  developed  by  a  new 
National  Immunization  Commission  or  im- 
munization Policy  Council  that  would  report 
to  the  HEW  Secretary  and  Congress. 

HEW  officials  yesterday  were  stUl  complet- 
ing final  details  of  their  new  vaccination 
program.  Dr.  James  Dickson  III,  acting  as- 
sistant secretary  for  health,  told  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  object,  other  health  officials  said  In 
interviews,  will  be  to  reach  two  primary 
groups — some  13  million  children  at  or  above 
the  poverty  level  and  7  million  in  higher  In- 
come groups.  The  needy  children  are  those 
in  families  now  eligible  or  that  will  be  de- 
clared eligible  for  federal  aid  programs. 

Together,  the  20  million  youngsters  lack 
one  or  more  essential  shots  and  represent 
more  than  a  third  of  the  52  million  children 
In  this  country  under  age  15. 

Implementing  a  planned  $6  million  pro- 
gram announced  Feb.  21  as  part  of  President 
Carter's  fiscal  1978  budget  request,  HEW  will 
first  seek  to  immunize  at  least  3  million  of 
the  13  million  needy  children  by  July  1,  1978. 
officials  said.  Congress  is  expected  to  add  a 
possible  $4  million  to  increase  this  group. 

These  children  will  be  Immunized  in  large 
part  by  state  and  local  health  departments  at 
public  health  clinics.  Local  citizens'  groups 
will  be  asked  to  help  get  youngsters  to  the 
clinics. 

But  there  also  will  be  a  strong  effort,  of- 
ficials added,  to  reach  better-off  families, 
partly  by  educating  parents,  children  and 
doctors  on  the  need  for  more  vaccinations 
and  partly  by  providing  doctors  free  vaccine 
so  they  would  charge  their  patients  only  for 
administering  the  shots. 

These  diseases — measles,  Oerman  measles 
(unrelated  despite  the  similar  name)  and 
diphtheria — are  on  the  increase  this  year, 
"and  all  unnecessarily  because  we  can  vac- 
cinate for  them,"  said  Dr.  Saul  Krugman, 
noted  vaccine  developer  and  chairman  of  two 
conference  working  groups. 

"Children  are  dying,"  he  told  the  NTH 
conferees.  "In  New  York  City  last  month 
two  unimmunized  children  died  of  diph- 
theria. 

He  showed  slides  of  brain-damaged,  re- 
tarded, cerebral -palsied  and  blind  children 
born  to  mothers  never  protected  against 
rubella  onA  said,  "This  is  what  we  shall  re- 
turn to  if  we  do  not  Improve  immunization." 

The  1976  total  of  slightly  fewer  than  40.000 
measles  cases  will  "probably"  double  this 
year,  he  estimated.  Doctors  report  that  1 
child  per  1,(X>0  measles  victims  develops  en- 
cephalitis or  brain  inflammation  and  1  per 
1,0(X)  dies  of  encephalitis  or  pneumonia. 

The  vaccine  conference  working  groups 
largely  agreed  that  vaccine  efforts  have  been 
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hindered  by  lack  of  continued  financial  sup- 
port for  vaccine  research  and  development, 
lack  of  a  federal  policy  to  protect  vaccine 
makers  from  damage  suits  in  cases  where 
vaccines  do  harm  through  no  fault  of  the 
manufacturer  and  lack  of  public  understand- 
ing that  vaccines  may  sometimes  do  harm  as 
well  as  good. 


DR.  EDWIN  BANCROFT  HENDERSON 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  just  over 
a  month  ago  one  of  the  Washington 
area's  most  distinguished  citizens,  Dr. 
Edwin  Bancroft  Henderson,  passed  away. 
He  was  93. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  a  marvelously  tal- 
ented man.  A  writer,  an  educator,  an 
activist,  and  an  athlete,  he  was  a  man 
respected  and  admired  by  many.  He  was 
the  first  black  physical  education  teach- 
er In  this  city,  rising  later  in  life  to  be- 
come the  director  of  the  District's  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. He  was  a  tireless  supporter  of,  and 
crusader  for,  equal  rights,  campaigning 
vigorously  to  break  down  the  restrictions 
of  the  American  Athletic  Union — AAU — 
which  prevented  interracial  competition 
and  serving  for  many  years  as  president 
of  the  NAACP's  Virginia  branch.  And  in 
1974  Dr.  Henderson  was  inducted  into 
the  Black  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  along 
with  men  like  Willie  Mays,  Henry  Aaron, 
and  Muhammed  All. 

I  was  very  privileged  to  know  Dr.  Hen- 
derson. He  was  a  mentor  and  an  inspi- 
ration. I  will  miss  him,  as  I  know  count- 
less other  men  and  women  will  miss  him. 
But  while  we  mourn  his  passing,  we  can 
rejoice  In  the  knowledge  that  his  life 
was  as  full  and  as  vigorous  as  a  man 
could  hope  for. 

To  his  sister,  Mrs.  Annie  Briggs;  his 
two  sons.  Dr.  James  H.  M.  Henderson 
and  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Henderson;  his  four 
grandchildren;  and  his  two  great  grand- 
children I  extend  deepest  sympathies. 
That  God  be  with  them  to  comfort  them 
In  their  loss  is  my  constant  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  very  moving  eulogy  deliv- 
ered at  Dr.  Henderson's  funeral  as  well 
as  an  excellent  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Portrait  of  a  "Orand  Old  Man" — Pioneer 

Edttcator,  Civil  Rights  Leader,  and  Pro- 
lific Writer 

For  93  years,  Edwin  Bancroft  Henderson 
was  a  man  of  distinction  and  character,  of 
achievement  and  inspiration,  of  personal 
courage  and  skill. 

A  life-long  advocate  of  equal  rights  for 
Negroes,  he  wrote  over  2,000  letters  to  the 
editors  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  Alabama 
newspapers,  often  receiving  heated  replies 
from  those  who  did  not  agree  with  his  views 
against  segregation.  Before  the  struggle  for 
equality  of  colored  people  became  popular. 
Dr.  Henderson  was  its  champion.  He  was 
president  of  the  Virginia  Branch  of  the 
NAACP  for  many  years  and  program  chair- 
man of  the  Fairfax  County  Council  of  Hu- 
man Relations. 

In  1904,  he  was  the  first  Negro  teacher  of 
physical  education  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
In  the  country.  He  introduced  basketball  to 
Washington  Negro  youths  at  the  YMCA  and 
later  became  Director  of  the  Department  of 


Health  and  Physical  Education  which  he  re- 
mained until  his  retirement  in  1954.  At  this 
time  he  received  the  prized  honor  of  being 
made  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

Realizing  the  power  of  sports  In  further- 
ing interracial  respect  and  understanding. 
Dr.  Henderson  campaigned  to  break  down 
the  restrictions  of  the  American  Athletic 
Union  (AAU)  which  prevented  interracial 
competition.  In  1910,  the  restrictions  were 
dropped. 

In  1939  he  wrote  "The  Negro  In  Sports," 
the  flrst  book  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
Negro  athletes.  In  1968,  he  collaborated  with 
editors  of  Sports  magazine  on  "The  Black 
Athlete — Emergence  and  Arrival,"  a  publica- 
tion of  the  International  Library  of  Negro 
Life  in  History.  His  latest  contribution  ap- 
peared In  the  Black  American  Reference 
Book  sponsored  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund 
entitled  "The  Black  American  In  Sports." 

Dr.  Henderson  was  married  in  1910  to  Mary 
Ellen  Meriwether.  Their  marriage  of  65  years 
was  happy  and  fruitful.  When  she  passed  on 
February  4th,  Just  a  year  ago,  he  lost  his  zest 
for  living.  One  year  later  on  February  3rd,  he 
Joined  her.  Ned  and  Nell  are  again  together. 

Left  to  mourn  Ned  and  Nell,  but  with  lov- 
ing memories  of  their  beautiful  lives,  are  his 
two  sons,  Dr.  James  H.  M.  Henderson  and  Dr. 
Edwin  M.  Henderson;  four  grandchildren, 
Edith  Ellen  Wlmbish,  Dena  Rosalice  Solomon, 
James  F.  Henderson  and  Edwin  Bancroft 
Henderson  II;  and  two  great-grandchildren, 
James  F.  Henderson  and  Alice  Laverne  Wlm- 
bish. Also  surviving  is  a  sistec,  Mrs.  Anne  H. 
Briggs  of  Falls  Church. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  1977] 

Edwin  Henderson,  Educator,  93,  Dies 

(By  Jean  R.  Hailey) 

Dr.  Edwin  Bancroft  Henderson,  93,  a  noted 
educator  and  civil  rights  leader  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  for  many  years,  died  of  cancer 
Thursday  in  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

The  first  black  Instructor  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  he  had  been  director 
of  health  and  physical  education  for  black 
schools  in  Washington  from  1926  until  he  re- 
tired in  1954.  the  year  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ended  school  segregation. 

Dr.  Henderson,  with  his  wife,  the  late  Mary 
Ellen  (Nellie)  Henderson,  also  an  educator 
and  civic  leader,  had  helped  organize  the 
NAACP  chapter  in  Fairfax  County.  He  went 
on  to  become  president  of  the  Virginia  chap- 
ter of  the  NAACP. 

They  had  lived  in  F^Us  Church  from  1910 
until  1965,  when  they  moved  to  Tuskegee  to 
live  with  a  son.  Dr.  James  H.  M.  Henderson, 
director  of  the  Carver  Research  Foundation 
at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Mrs.  Henderson  died  at  the  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue Nursing  Home  here  on  Feb.  4,  1976. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  never  a  star  basketball, 
football  or  baseball  player,  but  he  was  cred- 
ited with  doing  as  much  for  black  athletes 
and  athletics  as  many  of  the  major  black 
figures  In  the  sports  world. 

In  1974.  along  with  such  notables  as  Willie 
Mays,  Hank  Aaron.  Wilt  Chamberlain,  Mu- 
hammed All  and  others,  he  was  inducted  Into 
the  National  Black  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

At  that  time,  he  was  reminded  that  Black 
Sports  magazine  had  cited  him  in  1972  as 
"one  of  the  foremost  black  Americans  of  all 
time.  Before  the  struggle  for  black  equality 
became  commonplace.  Dr.  Henderson  was  its 
champion." 

"I  never  consciously  did  anything  to  be 
first.  I  Just  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  and 
lived  in  those  days  when  few  people  were 
doing  the  things  I  was  doing."  he  said  then, 
adding : 

"But  sports  was  my  vehicle.  I  always 
claimed  sports  ranked  with  music  and  the 
theater  as  a  medium  for  recognition  of  the 
colored  people,  as  we  termed  oiirselves  in  my 
day.  I  think  the  most  encouraging  thing,  liv- 


ing down  here  in  Alaabma,  is  to  see  how  the 
black  athlete  has  been  Integrated  In  the 
South." 

Born  In  Southwest  Washington.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson liked  to  recall  that  he  had  grown  up 
with  the  late  Al  Jolson  as  a  playmate.  He 
graduated  from  Dunbar  High  School  ai^d  was 
flrst  In  his  class  at  Miner  Teachers  CoUege. 
He  became  the  first  black  instructor  of 
physical  education  In  the  country  in  1904.  At 
the  time,  there  was  no  formal  physical  edu- 
cation in  black  schools.  Instead,  physical  cul- 
ture was  taught  one  day  a  week  by  a  white 
Instructor. 

For  three  summers,  while  school  was  not  In 
session.  Dr.  Henderson  studied  physical  edu- 
cation at  Harvard  University.  He  played  a 
comparatively  new  sport — basketball — there. 
When  he  got  back  to  Washington,  he  or- 
ganized the  12th  Street  YMCA  team.  They 
played  teams  here  and  in  Baltimore.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  and  claimed  the  na- 
tional basketball  championship  in  1909  and 
1910. 

Dr.  Henderson  also  organized  the  first  black 
high  school  and  college  track  meets  in  the 
country. 

In  addition,  he  led  a  strong  campaign  to 
break  the  color  line  In  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  which  lowered  the  bar  in   1910. 

Besides  teaching,  serving  as  a  track,  foot- 
ball and  baseball  official,  writing  for  sports 
publications  and  reporting  as  a  "stringer" 
for  Washington  newspapers  on  athletic 
events  in  the  black  community.  Dr.  Hender- 
son earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Howard 
University  and  a  master's  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University. 

As  head  of  the  department  of  health,  phys- 
ical education  and  safety  for  black  schools 
here,  he  Instituted  a  number  of  Innovations. 
One  was  a  highly  successful  program  to 
reduce  chronic  truancy  in  the  elementary 
schools  by  setting  up  classroom  teams  in 
football  and  basketball. 

The  teams  were  formed  In  each  fifth-  and 
sixth-grade  classroom,  and  every  boy  was  ei- 
ther a  player  or  a  substitute.  The  teams 
represented  their  rooms  and  grade  level 
rather  than  their  schools. 

The  boys  were  able  to  participate  In  sports 
that  had  until  then  been  limited  to  varsity 
competitions  and  many  of  them  established 
a  new  feeling  of  belonging  to  their  class  and 
their  school. 

During  his  tenure  with  the  District  school 
system.  Dr.  Henderson  received  numerous 
honors. 

In  1943,  he  was  appointed  to  the  National 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  the  sub- 
committee on  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Physical  Fitness. 

He  was  the  flrst  black  man  to  receive  a 
National  Honor  Fellowship  in  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation.  Just  before  his  retirement, 
he  was  presented  the  annual  Howard  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Achievement  Award. 

In  1973,  he  was  named  honorary  president 
of  the  North  American  Society  for  Sports 
History.  In  1939,  he  had  published  a  book, 
"The  Negro  in  Sports." 

Dr.  Henderson's  civil  rights  activities  ran 
concurrently  with  his  education  work  and 
continued  after  he  retired  from  his  school 
position. 

He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  pamphlets  and 
"letters  to  the  editor"  protesting  all  forms 
of  bias. 

In  the  1950s,  he  twice  served  as  president 
of  the  Virginia  chapter  of  the  NAACP.  He 
also  served  for  many  years  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  DC.  branch  of  the  NAACI*. 
The  Fairfax  County  branch  of  the  NAACP.  of 
which  he  had  been  a  charter  member,  and 
the  D.C.  branch  both  had  paid  him  special 
honors. 

In  1960.  he  and  his  wife  received  a  testi- 
monial from  the  Fairfax  County  Council  on 
Human  Relations.  He  had  been  program 
chairman  of  the  council  and  also  a  director 
of  the  Virginia  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
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For  many  years.  Dr.  Hende  -son  and  his 
wife  bad  maintained  a  sumi  ler  home  at 
Highland  Beach  on  Chesapea  ce  Bay  near 
Annapolis,  where  they  were  active  In  civic 
affairs. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  James 
survived  by  another  son.  Dr.  E^wln 
derson,  who  is  a  dentist  In 
sister,   Annie  Brlggs.   of  Palls 
grandchildren,  and  two  great 
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Mr.    GRAVEL.    Mr 
pleased  to  join  several  of 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.    1150 
Housing  Act  of  1977.  Senatoi 
has  again  demonstrated  grea  ; 
and  initiative  in  authoring 
hensive  bill  designed  to  extend 
pand   the   authorities   of 
Home  Administration. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  received 
from  Mr.  Robert  Loescher 
acting  president  of  the  As 
Alaska  Housing  Authorities, 
lined   the   Federal   program 
needs  of  the  housing 
needs  were  identified  in 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

First.  Section  506  of  the 
Act,  as  amended,  provides  fiinds 
search  into  rural  housing 
legislation  contains  authori 
000,000  annually,  but  no  fun^s 
been    appropriated.    The 
thorities  suggest  that  $10,000, 
available  for  rural  housing 

Second.  The  present  r 
for  water  and  sewer  grants 
Rural  Development  Act  is  fo: 
mum  authorized  in  the  law. 
sive  need  for  water  and  sewei 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  realis  ic 
then  the  present  $300  millior 
be  raised  to  $1  billion.  The 
thorities  propose  that  the  Riiral 
opment  Act  be  amended  to 
a  3-year  period,  that  is  $500 
first  year,  $750  million  in  the 
and  $1  billion  in  the  third  , 
tion,  the  present  restriction  . 
of  50  percent  of  development 
be  changed  so  that  the  grant 
percent  of  cost  as  is  the 
grant  program. 

Third.  Section  525 (al  tech4ical 
ance  program  was  enacted  as 
1974  Housing  and  Communi^ 
ment  Act  and  has  not  been 
to  date.  Tills  provision  would 
and  private  nonprofit  technical 
ance  to  aid  in  the  production 
for  low  income  families  in 
This  is  especially  critical  for 
where  the  institutional 
housing  delivery  is  weak  and 
public  activity  takes  on  ad<|ed 
tance.  Additionally,  section 
lishes  a  predevelopment  loan 
housing  related  activities 
525(a)     program,    these 
needed  to  enable  public 
nonprofits    to    operate 
many  cases  public  and  nonpijoflt 
are  the  only  possibilities  for 
housing  needs  of  rural  areas 
kan  housing  authorities  support 
and  implementation  of  these 

Fourth.  Alaska  is  one  of 
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States  without  a  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration State  ofiace.  The  housing  au- 
thorities urged  the  creation  of  such  an 
ofSce  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Senator  Humphrey's  bill  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  in  the  areas  of  housing 
research  and  water  and  sewer  grants.  On 
the  issue  of  technical  assistance,  I  v/ould 
urge  that  Secretary  Bergland  take  a  close 
look  at  the  potential  of  the  section  525 
programs.  Finally,  I  have  formally  re- 
quested that  Secretary  Bergland  consider 
a  Farmers  Home  Administration  State 
oflBce  in  Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  that  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  will  act  expedi- 
tiously on  this  important  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15, 1977. 
Hon.  Bob  Bergland. 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  This  letter  Is  to  request  your 
consideration  for  a  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration State  office  located  In  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  had 
a  significant  Impact  on  housing  In  rural 
Alaska.  The  various  programs  such  as  the 
Section  515  Rural  Rental  Housing  Program, 
the  Section  502  Basic  Homeownershlp  Pro- 
gram and  Section  504  Housing  Rehabilitation 
Program  work  well  In  Alaska.  However,  pro- 
grams are  presently  controlled  in  terms  of 
funding,  processing,  level  of  staff  available 
and  public  exposure  to  programs  by  an  of- 
fice In  Portland,  Oregon.  Location  of  a  State 
office  In  Anchorage  would  bring  decision 
making,  technical  assistance,  and  program 
exposure  closer  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska. 

The  market  for  Farmers  Home  programs  In 
Alaska  Is  growing  rapidly.  The  1975  activity 
for  Alaska  was  139  loans/grants  for  a  total 
commitment  of  $5,553,000.  In  1976,  Farmers 
Home  approved  268  loans/grants  for  a  total 
commitment  of  $16,503,600.  Alaska's  alloca- 
tion for  the  1977  fiscal  year  stands  at 
$19,950,000. 

The  housing  needs  of  Alaska  are  truly 
unique.  Rural  Alaskans  are  caught  in  a 
curious  paradox:  they  have,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  need  for  safe  and  secure  housing 
among  any  rural  Americans,  yet  It  Is  an  al- 
most Impossible  task  to  design  a  govern- 
ment program  to  deliver  housing  to  the  bush 
areas  of  Alaska.  Recent  programs  designed  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Alaska  State  Housing 
Authority  were  Implemented  without  a  true 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  rural  residents 
and  have  resulted  In  litigation  over  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  homes. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  recently  funded  a  study  of  the 
housing  requirements  for  Alaskan  Native 
people  (HUD  Contract  H  2319)  conducted  by 
the  consulting  firm  of  Naramore,  Bain, 
Brady  and  Johanson  of  Seattle,  Washington. 
In  a  chapter  concerning  government  pro- 
grams, the  following  conclusions  were 
reached  with  regard  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Programs : 

PmHA  Programs  such  as  515  and  502  are 
more  suitable  for  rural  areas  in  that  PmHA 
makes  direct  loans  so  applicants  need  not 
rely  on  an  undeveloped  home  mortgage  mar- 
ket to  receive  aid.  In  addition.  FmHA  has 
dealt  with  land  title  problems  by  accepting 
leasehold  Interests  In  lieu  of  title    In  addi- 


tion to  maximum  income  limits  for  eligi- 
bility, FmHA  requirements  for  loan  payback 
results  in  an  effective  minimum  Income 
estimated  to  be  $12,000  per  year  (nearly 
twice  the  average  rural  Alaskan  income). 
While  this  is  a  problem.  It  Is  more  often  a 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  program  that 
has  limited  demand  for  it.  For  fiscal  years 
1969-1975,  only  722,602  loans  were  made  In 
Alaska,  with  589  of  those  market  rate  loans 
and  36  units  of  515  rental  housing.  While  it 
Is  Intended  that  FmHA  take  on  a  greater 
share  of  responsibility  for  non-metropolitan 
housing,  its  programs  must  be  more  widely 
understood,  and  Alaska  must  get  more  per- 
sonal attention,  (emphasis  added) . 

In  light  of  these  conclusions,  I  urge  you  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Farmers  Home  Administration 
State  office  in  Anchorage. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Mike  Oravel. 
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COMMUNITY  DROUGHT  RELIEF  ACT 
OF  1977 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23,  the  President  unveiled  his 
emergency  drought  relief  package.  The 
President  has  outlined  in  this  package, 
entitled  the  Community  Drought  Relief 
Act  of  1977,  an  $800  million  plan  of  action 
to  be  Implemented  by  seven  Federal 
agencies. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  $800  mil- 
lion has  been  directed  to  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  is  this  section 
of  the  proposal  over  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  and  Public  Works 
has  primary  legislative  jurisdiction.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Com- 
munity Development  held  a  hearing  this 
morning  to  consider  this  part  of  the  over- 
all package. 

Briefly,  the  EDA  role  in  dealing  with 
the  drought,  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, can  be  summarized  as  follows :  pro- 
viding grants  and  loans  to  communities 
with  population  over  10,000  which  can 
demonstrate  severe  drought  Impact.  The 
committee  has  not  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal; however,  we  hope  to  consider  it  In 
the  near  future.  Also,  that  other  Senators 
might  be  able  to  study  this  bill,  I  am  in- 
troducing it  by  request  of  the  President. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill,  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  prepared  by  the  White 
House,  and  the  March  23  White  House 
press  release  concerning  this  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Also,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  administration 
testimony  delivered  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Robert  Hall  this  morning  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Com- 
munity Development,  which  I  chair,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  — 
A  bill  to  provide  temporary  authorities  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  facilitate  emer- 
gency actions  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of 
the  1976-77  drought  and  promote  water 
conservation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Emergency 
Drought  Relief  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  Indian 
tribe,  or  public  or  private  non-profit  orga- 
nization, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  and  loans  to  appli- 
cants in  drought  impacted  areas  for  projects 
that  Implement  short  term  actions  to  aug- 
ment community  water  supplies  where  there 
are  severe  problems  due  to  water  shortages. 
Such  assistance  may  be  for  the  improvement, 
expansion  or  construction  of  water  supplies, 
and  purchase  and  transportation  of  water, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  relief  of  an  existing  or  threatened 
drought  condition  in  a  designated  area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  des- 
ignate any  area  in  the  United  States  as  an 
emergency  drought  Impact  area  if  he  or  she 
finds  that  a  major  and  continuing  adverse 
drought  condition  exists  and  is  expected  to 
continue,  and  such  condition  Is  causing  sig- 
nificant hardships  on  the  affected  areas. 

(c)  Eligible  applicants  shall  be  those  states 
or  political  subdivisions  of  states  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000  or  more,  Indian  tribes,  or 
public  or  private  non-profit  organizations 
within  areas  designated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Projects  assisted  under  this  Act  shall 
be  only  those  with  respect  to  which  assur- 
ances can  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  work  can  be 
completed  by  November  30,  1977  or  within 
such  extended  time  as  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove In  exceptional  circumstances. 

Sec.  102.  Grants  hereunder  shall  be  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  al- 
lowable project  costs.  Loans  shall  be  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  40  years  at  a  per  annum 
Interest  rate  of  5  per  centum  and  shall  be  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  determine.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  a  grant  assistance  for  any 
project,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  take 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  are  es- 
tablished by  regulation  and  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  In  extending  assistance  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  needs  of  applicant 
areas  for  the  projects  for  which  assistance  Is 
requested,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
project  for  relieving  the  conditions  intended 
to  be  alleviated  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
have  such  powers  and  authorities  under  this 
Act  as  are  vested  In  the  Secretary  by  Sec- 
tions 701  and  708  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  that  Act. 

Sec.  105.  The  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  shall  be  im- 
plemented to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  but  subject  to  the  time  constraints 
imposed  by  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  when  making  the  final  determi- 
nation regarding  an  application  for  assist- 
ance hereunder  shall  give  consideration  to 
the  environmental  consequences  determined 
within  that  period. 

Sec.  106.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977,  $225,000,000  of  which  sum 
$150,000,000  is  to  be  for  the  loan  program 
herein,  including  administration  thereof, 
and  $76,000,000  of  which  Is  to  be  used  for  the 
grant  program  herein,  including  administra- 
tion thereof,  and  such  additional  amounts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
as  may  be  reasonably  needed  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  monitoring  and  closing 
out  the  program  authorized  by  the  Act. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  DOC  Pro- 
posed Drought  Relief  Bill 

To  be  cited  as  "Community  Emergency 
Drought  Relief  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
make  grants  and  loans  to  States,  political 
subdivisions  of  States,  Indian  tribes,  or  pub- 
lic or  private  non-profit  organizations  for 
projects,  in  designated  areas,  which  augment 
community  water  supplies  and  where  there 
are  severe  problems  due  to  water  shortages. 

Sec.  101.  (b)  The  Secretary  may  designate 
drought  impact  areas  after  a  finding  of  ma- 
jor and  continuing  adverse  drought  condi- 
tions which  conditions  caiise  significant 
hardships. 

Sec.  101.  (c)  Eligible  applicants  shall  be 
those  States  or  political  subdivisions  of 
States  with  a  population  in  excess  of  10,000 
Indian  tribes,  or  public  or  private  non-profit 
organizations  within  areas  designated  under 
Section  101(b)  above. 

Sec  101.  (d)  Applicants  are  to  provide  as- 
surances that  projects  can  be  completed  by 
November  30,  1977  or  within  the  time  ex- 
tended by  the  Secretary  because  of  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Sec.  102.  Grant  assistance  Is  to  be  for  a 
maximum  of  50  percent  of  project  costs, 
with  loan  assistance  at  5  percent  per  annum 
for  not  more  than  40  years.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  on  factors  established  by  regulations. 

Sec.  103.  In  providing  assistance  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  the  relative  needs  of 
projects,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
project. 

Sec.  104.  Provides  the  Secretary  with  the 
authorities  provided  in  Sections  701  and  708 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  which  in  general  deal 
with  post-approved  grant  and  loan  adminis- 
tration. 

Sec  105.  Requires  that  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  be  fully  Imple- 
mented consistent  with  the  time  constraints 
of  the  act. 

Sec.  106.  Provides  authorization  of  appro- 
priation for  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  of  which  sum 
$150,000,000  is  for  the  loaai  program,  and 
$76,000,000  for  the  grant  program,  both  in- 
clusive of  administrative  costs. 


The  White  House  Press  Release 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Over  the  past  two  years,  many  of  the  West- 
ern and  Plains  states  of  our  nation  have  been 
victims  of  a  prolonged,  severe  drought.  The 
effects  of  the  drought  have  built  up  over 
many  months,  and  they  will  take  a  long  time 
to  correct.  Even  long  periods  of  rain  would 
not  wholly  relieve  the  problem   now. 

The  human  and  economic  costs  of  the 
drought  have  been  high.  It  has  Jeopardized 
municipal  water  supplies,  damaged  crops  and 
pastureland  and  depleted  livestock  numbers. 
The  drought  has  Inflicted  financial  hardship 
on  countless  farmers,  ranchers,  businessmen 
and  others,  and  It  continues  to  pcse  a  serious 
threat  to  their  livelihood. 

The  Federal  government  has  already  made 
available  almost  a  billion  dollars  in  drought 
assistance  through  loans  and  cost-sharing 
programs.  Although  we  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  meet  every  requirement  or  in- 
demnify every  loss,  we  can  provide  additional 
help  In  certain  areas.  I  am  recommending 
a  variety  of  assistance  programs  which  will 
be  applied  In  each  area  depending  on  how 
severely  the  drought  has  affected  the  people 
of  that  region. 

In  addition,  we  can  encourage  water  con- 
servation through  several  existing  govern- 
ment programs.  In  many  cases,  water  con- 


servation Is  our  only  hope  for  Immediate  re- 
lief. As  a  nation,  we  must  begin  to  conserve 
our  water  supplies,  and  government — at  all 
levels — must  lead  the  way. 

The  measures  I  propose  will  allocate  bene- 
fits fairly,  will  mitigate  some  of  the  worst 
effects  of  the  drought,  and  will  support  indi- 
viduals and  commimitles  In  their  efforts  to 
conserve  water.  Some  of  these  proposals  will 
require  modification  of  existing  programs 
or  additional  funding.  Others  will  require 
totally  new  legislation.  All  of  these  will  be 
temporary  authorities;  they  are  designed  to 
cope  with  short-term  problems,  and  they 
will  expire  on  September  30,  1977. 

Specifically,  I  propose  the  following  legis- 
lative actions : 

New  temporary  authority  to  allow  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  provide 
$160  million  In  grants  and  $300  million  in 
low  interest  (6%)  loans  to  communities  for 
emergency  water  system  Improvements  which 
can  be  completed  quickly  and  which  are 
essential  to  protect  public  health  and  safety. 

Establishment  of  a  new  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration drought  assistance  loan  pro- 
gram to  provide  $50  million  In  low  Interest 
(5%)  loans  to  small  businesses  in  major 
drought  designated  areas. 

Establishment  of  a  new  Farmers  Home 
Administration  drought  assistance  loan  pro- 
gram In  which  prospective  losses  can  be  in- 
cluded. This  program  will  provide  $100  mil- 
lion in  6%  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
major  drought  designated  areas. 

New  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  $100  million  in  low 
interest  ( 5  %  )  loans  to  purchasers  of  water. 
(Endorsement  of  the  water  bank  objectives  of 
S-925). 

Supplemental  fimds  totalling  $14  million 
for  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
to  ensure  adequate  energy  supplies. 

Supplemental  funds  in  the  amount  of  $30 
million  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Irrigators  on  Federal  Rec- 
lamation projects. 

Transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Admin- 
istration authority  to  administer  and  fund 
the  Emergency  Livestock  Feed  Program. 

Supplemental  funds  to  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  In  the 
amount  of  $100  million  to  provide  for  cost- 
sharing  of  emergency  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  the  following 
administrative  measures : 

The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
will  make  available  additional  Federal  lands 
for  grazing  and  Issue  emergency  permits  as 
appropriate. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  take  ad- 
ministrative steps  to  ensure  that  trained  fire- 
fighters and  essential  equipment  are  available 
to  meet  the  Increased  danger  of  forest  and 
wildfires. 

When  added  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $200  million  for  disaster  assist- 
ance, these  new  legislative  proposals  will  pro- 
vide almost  $1  billion  In  additional  drought 
assistance  and  bring  to  almo=t  $2  billion  the 
assistance  provided  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  legislative  proposals  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  outlined  above  offer  the 
best  possibility  of  providing  Immediate  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  our 
fellow  Americans  In  this  period  of  crisis.  I 
urge  immediate  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  their  timely  adoption.  If 
we  are  to  be  of  real  help  to  the  people  af- 
flicted, time  is  of  the  essence. 

Jimmy  Castek. 

The  White  House,  March  23,  1977. 
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Assistance  under  existini  programs:! 
Emergency  loans  to  farmers- 
actual  loss  (S  percent  interest). 
Crop  loss  disaster  payments 

Crop  insurance  indemnity  pay- 
ments. 

Emergency  livestock  guaranteed 
loans. 

Special  feed  assistance  for  live- 
stock.J 


Farme  s  Home  Adminis- 

trati  n. 
Agncu 

and 
Federa 

Corf , 
Far 


tural     Stabilization 

lonservation  Service. 

Crop     Insurance 

irmels    Home    Adminis- 
trati  m. 
Federa  Disaster  Assistance 


AdiT  nistration. 


Total,  existing  programs. 


Assistance    under    compreliensira 
drought  assistance  proposal  pro- 
gram Initiatives:' 
Loans  and  grants  to  communi- 
ties of  over  10,000  population 
for  water  supply  assistance — 
5  percent. 


Econor  ic  Development  Ad- 
mini  tration. 


>  Federal  agencies  are  also  taking  actions— nobost 

>  A  supplemental  appropriation  of  $200,000,00<Vor 
as  requested  by  the  President.  A  portion  of  this 


Sen  ^te 


Department    of    Commerce    Stat  cment 
RoBfxT  T.  Hall,  Assistant  SECiiETAHY 
Economic  Development 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
committee. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
me  to  testify  on  a  proposed  bill, 
Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act  of 
mltted  to  the  President  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,   Juanlta 
This  bill  would  provide  temporary 
to  the  Department  to  mitigate  the 
the  1976-77  drought  and  to 
conservation. 

The  proposed  bill  was  submitted 
with     the     President's     message 
23,    1977.   which   contained 
posals  for  dealing  with  the 
tlon.  The  proposals  are  for  a 
$800  million  to  be  Implemented  by 
eral  agencies.  This,  when  added 
billion  being  provided  under 
grams  for  disaster  assistance 
Federal  drought  assistance  to  over 
Under  the  proposed  bill  the 
Commerce   would   be  authorized 
$225,000,000,  of  which  sum  $150 
piles  to  a  loan  program  and  $75,00^ 
grant  program,  both  being  for  this 
Immediate  consideration  of  the 
dentlal  proposals  Is  urged,  given 
quickly   respond   to   the  pressing 
many  communities  and  affected 

The  President's  funding  requests 
consideration  the  overall  budgetar  7 
ments  and  the  need  to  address  th 
problems  of  drought  areas.   Mr. 
the  earnest  efforts  of  this 
alleviate  the  drought  problem  ar« 
m   your   convening   this   hearing 
notice.  Your  prompt  action  on  thl  i 
Is  to  be  commended. 


emerg  sncy 

drou  ;ht 
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The  President  noted  In  his 
"over  the  past  two  years,  many  of 
em  and  plains  states  of  our  nation 
victims  of  a  prolonged,  .severe 
effects  of   the  drought  have  bull 
many  months,  and  they  will  take  a 
to  correct.  Even  long  periods  of 
not  wholly  relieve  the  problem 
ever,   some  Immediate  actions   an 
and  required. 

The  Department's  proposed  bill 
veloped    recognizing    that    severa 
agencies  and  Departments  have 
tary  roles  in  the  effort  to  mitigate 
lems   which    have   arisen.    We 
EDA's  role  should  be  In  providing 
loans  to  communities  with  a 
over   10,000   that  demonstrate 
lems,   such   as  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  Its  inhabitants  or  s 
nomlc  dislocation. 
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[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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297 

297 

55 

55 

175  .. 

175 

77 

77 

775 

429 

1,204 

150 


75 


225 


Program 


Agency 


Loans    Grants       Total 


Loans  and  grants  to  communi-  Farmers  Home  Administra-         150           75           225 

ties  of  less  than  10,000  popu-  tion. 

lation  for  water  supply  assist- 
ance—5  percent. 
Emergency  loans  to  farmers— 5 do MOO MOO 

percent  prospective  losses. 
Cost-sharing  for  soil  conserva-    Agricultural     Stabilization 100  100 

tion  practices.  and  Conservation  Service. 

"Water  bank"  loans— 5  percent.  Department  of  the  Interior.        100 „  100 

Emergency  loans  to  small  busi-  Small    Business    Adminis-           50             ..           50 

nesses— 5  percent.  tration. 

Purchase  of  emergency  power    Southwestern   Power   Ad-  14 14 

supplies.  ministration. 

Emergency  irrigation  measures..  Department  of  the  Interior.         30 30 

Total,  proposed  programs 594        250  844 

Grand  total 1,369         679       2,048 


estimate  available.  >  Proposal  has  a  fiscal  year  1977  impact  of  about  $270,000,000,  and  a  total  cost  to  the  Govern- 

disaster  relief  has  been  approved  by  Congress,     ment  including  the  subsidy  cost  over  the  life  of  the  loans  of  about  $550,000,000 
III  be  used  for  drought  assistance.  •  Estimated,  no  actual  limit. 
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These  projects  would  Implement  short- 
term  actions  to  augment  community  water 
supplies  where  there  are  severe  problems  due 
to  water  shortages.  Typically  these  projects 
would  be  for  Improvement,  expansion  or  con- 
struction of  water  supplies,  or  purchase  and 
transportation  of  water,  or  for  water  con- 
servation. 

Given  the  need  for  quick  action,  projects 
would  be  those  which  applicants  can  certify 
to  the  Department  that  work  would  be  com- 
pleted by  November  30.  1977.  In  exceptional 
circumstances  this  deadline  could  be  ex- 
tended. 

In  view  of  the  drought  urgency,  the  short- 
term  implementation  of  the  projects,  and 
the  proposed  requirement  that  funds  must 
be  obligated  before  September  30,  1977,  this 
Department  Is  committed  to  speedy  process- 
ing of  properly  prep.ared  applications  for 
assistance.  To  this  end  we  will  utilize  our 
Regional  OfBces  and  other  field  staff  to 
promptly  process  the  applications.  Determi- 
nations to  approve  or  disapprove  a  proposed 
project  will  be  made  within  approximately 
two  weeks  after  receipt  of  a  completed  appli- 
cation. 

In  the  case  of  grants,  the  Federal  share 
would  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  allow- 
able costs.  The  amount  of  grant  assistance 
will  be  determined  on  a  project  by  project 
basis,  taking  into  conslden.tion  the  potential 
revenue  producing  ability  of  each  project  and 
the  availability  of  net  revenues  from  the  proj- 
ect for  debt  amortization.  Loans  would  be 
for  a  maximum  of  40  years  at  a  per  annum 
Interest  rate  of  5  percent. 

An  essential  feattire  of  this  program  is  that 
It  will  provide  for  communities  with  a  popu- 
lation over  10,000,  assistance  comparable  to 
that  being  provided  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  drought  impact  projects 
in  smaller  communities. 

Applicants  eligible  under  this  program  will 
be  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  found 
to  have  a  major  and  continuing  adverse 
drought  condition  and  which  is  expected  to 
continue,  and  when  such  condition  is  also 
found  to  cause  significant  hardships  on  the 
affected  area.  Such  designations  will  take 
into  consideration  the  designations  by  other 
Federal  agencies  administering  other  pro- 
grams of  drought  assistance. 

EDA  recognizes  the  urgency  and  the  need 
for  assistance  to  communities  severely  Im- 
pacted by  the  drought,  and  ^,^erefore  strongly 
recommends  early  consideration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Gentlemen,  this  ends  my  prepared  state- 
ment. I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee 
wish  to  poee. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  a  truly  great  American. 
It  was  on  April  4,  1968,  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
was  assassinated,  and  America  lost  a 
man  who  fought  for  equality  for  all  its 
people  in  his  native  country,  America. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
Congress,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  pay 
tribute  to  this  messenger  of  God.  His 
message  was  a  very  basic  and  simple  one. 
But  somehow  many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
failed  to  comprehend  the  substantive 
value  of  his  preachings.  The  hate- 
mongers  and  the  racist  try  to  denigrate 
his  name  and  make  a  mockery  of  his 
cause.  But  try  as  they  may,  they  shall 
never  succeed.  For  all  freedom  loving 
Americans  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
his  cause  as  well  as  the  profoimd  impact 
that  his  accomplishments  had  in  chang- 
ing the  course  of  American  history. 

As  one  travels  throughout  the  south, 
one  cannot  help  but  to  be  impressed  by 
the  high  degree  of  integration  that  has 
taken  place  there.  Indeed  Dr.  King's 
dream  of  white  child  and  black  child 
walking  arm  and  arm  across  the  red 
clays  of  Georgia,  is  no  longer  a  dream, 
but  a  reality.  When  one  observes  the  high 
percentage  of  blacks  who  turned  out  to 
vote  in  the  last  election  and  when  one 
mingles  with  elected  officials  and  black 
staff  members  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
one  begins  to  realize  the  greatness  of  this 
man's  accomplishment. 

Contrary  to  the  false  rhetoric  of  his 
critics.  King  taught  us  that  we  can  use 
the  avenue  of  peaceful  arbitration  by 
which  to  work  out  our  differences.  He 
made  us  confront  our  weaknesses,  and 
thusly,  by  confronting  them,  helped  us 
all  to  "overcome". 

The  murderer  of  Dr.  King  removed  the 
man  from  our  presence,  but  he  can  never 
be  removed  from  our  memories.  For  the 
works  of  Dr.  King  are  much  greater  than 
the  Impact  of  one  sick  assassin's  bullet. 
His  accomplishments  are  forever  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Americans.  And  for  years,  decades,  and 
centuries.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


April  5,  1977 
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will  be  remembered  as  a  man  who  strug- 
gled to  make  his  innermost  dreams  a 
reality,  and  in  doing  so,  made  our  coim- 
try  a  great  democracy  and  truly  a  place 
of  equal  opportunity  for  her  citizens. 


INTERSTATE  HORSERACING  ACT 
OF  1977 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Senator  Magnuson,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1185,  the  Interstate  Horseracing  Act 
of  1977.  I  have  done  so  because  of  my 
firm  conviction  that  unless  we  prevent, 
by  enacting  S.  1185,  the  spread  of  inter- 
state off-track  betting  we  will  soon  see 
the  death  of  the  horse  racing  and  breed- 
ing industries  as  we  know  them  today. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  as 
you  well  know,  is  synonymous  aroimd  the 
world  with  horses  and  the  horse  industry. 
Kentucky  Is  not  just  noted  for  thorough- 
breds either,  although  those  lovely  and 
spirited  animals  represent  an  industry 
with  a  valuation  of  more  than  $1  billion 
in  my  State  alone.  We  also  have  a  multi- 
million  dollar  standardbred  industry  in 
the  State  and  a  rapidly  growing  quarter 
horse  Industry,  in  addition  to  which  we 
have  always  had  a  large  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple who  are  just  pleasure  riders. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  contribution 
of  the  horse  industry  to  the  economy  of 
our  State: 

Through  direct  pari-mutuel  taxes 
which  amounted  to  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion last  year; 

Through  track  and  occupational  li- 
censes, which  amounted  to  another  half- 
million  dollars  last  year; 

Through  admissions  taxes,  et  cetera, 
which  contributed  well  over  $400,000; 

Through  sales  taxes  on  some  $75  mil- 
lion worth  of  horses  which  were  auc- 
tioned in  the  State  last  year; 

Through  property  taxes  on  approxi- 
mately $40  million  worth  of  land  devoted 
to  raising  horses;  and 

Through  payroll  taxes  on  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  work  on  these  farms 
and  at  these  racetracks. 

In  addition  to  all  these  direct  contri- 
butions to  the  economy  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  the  horse  industry 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State  as 
the  principal  attraction  of  our  large  and 
thriving  tourist  industry.  All  the  taxes 
derived  from  these  vital  industries  go  to- 
ward education,  toward  health  programs, 
toward  the  delivery  of  all  the  services 
associated  with  the  operation  of  Ken- 
tucky's State  Government. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  vast  in- 
vestment, this  vast  economic  contribu- 
tion is  only  a  portion  of  the  economic 
impact  of  the  racing  and  breeding  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States.  Kentucky's 
total  direct  parimutuel  revenue,  some 
$11  million  last  year,  represents  only  2 
percent  of  the  nearly  $582  million  which 
the  30  racing  States  received  in  similar 
revenue  during  the  same  period.  Ken- 
tucky's 15,500  people  who  are  licensed  to 
make  their  living  in  the  racing  indus- 
try, represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
200,000  people  who  are  in  the  National 
Association  of  State  Racing  Commis- 
sioners' file  of  persons  licensed  to  make 


their  living  in  the  pari-mutuel  racing 
industry.  This  employment  figure  is  for 
the  racing  portion  of  the  industry  only, 
and  does  not  include  the  people  employed 
in  the  breeding  and  other  associated  in- 
dustries. 

There  is  virtual  unanimity  among  ex- 
perts in  the  horse  industry  on  the  subject 
of  what  will  happen  if  interstate  off- 
track  betting  is  allowed  to  develop  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 

Teletheaters  and  OTB  parlors  will  re- 
place racetracks.  As  a  result,  racetracks 
will  close,  so  the  number  of  horses  and 
people  necessary  to  put  on  the  show  will 
plummet.  When  the  need  for  horses  de- 
clines, the  need  for  breeding  farms  de- 
clines, as  does  the  need  for  people  to  man 
the  farms.  As  the  number  of  tracks  and 
farms  declines,  the  need  for  people  to 
make  saddles  declines,  as  does  the  need 
for  people  to  grow  oats,  the  need  for 
people  to  transport  horses,  et  cetera. 

There  is  also  agreement  among  the 
experts  of  the  horse  industry  that,  if 
interstate  off-track  betting  is  allowed  to 
reach  its  logical  extreme,  there  could  be 
racing  at  two,  or  maybe  three,  tracks 
in  the  country,  with  a  991/2  percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  horses  and 
people  necessary  to  conduct  racing  at 
those  tracks,  and  a  concomitant  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  horses  and  people 
in  the  breeding  industry. 

Can  we  afford  to  permit  a  991/2  per- 
cent reduction  of  a  $14  billion  industry? 
Can  we  afford  to  Jeopardize  the  ability 
of  186,000  people  who  are  licensed  to 
make  their  living  through  the  racing 
industry— most  of  them  unskilled— to 
make  that  living? 

Finally,  can  we  afford  to  jeopardize 
more  than  $580  million  a  year  which 
the  30  racing  States  receive  in  pari- 
mutuel  revenue  each  year?  I  think  not 
and  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  most  impor- 
tant legislation. 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY  WAS  NOT  A 
BIG  FAILURE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
7  to  8  years  it  has  become  quite  fashion- 
able for  critics  of  the  Great  Society  to 
attack  the  programs  that  were  bom  out 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress.  These  critics 
were  quick  to  point  out  the  shortcomings 
and  weaknesses  in  these  programs.  The 
truth  in  the  matter  is  that  the  Great 
Society  was  not  an  overwhelming  fail- 
ure. To  the  contrary  many  good  pro- 
grams aided  a  substantial  number  of 
American  citizens  in  their  quest  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  equity.  I  think  it  Ls  only 
appropriate  that  we  stop  for  a  moment 
and  reassess  some  of  the  positive  gains 
of  the  Great  Society.  For  that  reason  I 
am  asking  to  have  an  article  written  by 
Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Robert  Taggart  en- 
tered in  the  Record.  The  title  of  the 
article  is  "The  Great  Society  Was  Not 
a  Great  Big  Failure."  It  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Sun  on  March  13,  1977.  The 
article  is  based  on  their  recent  book  "The 
Promise  of  Greatness." 

I  submit  this  article  with  the  firm 
belief  that  our  social  programs  of  the 
1960's  grew  out  of  a  commitment  on  the 


part  of  sincere  and  dedicated  Americans 
to  help  the  destitute  and  the  poor  share 
in  the  American  dream.  It  is  my  hope 
that  such  commitments  are  about  to  be 
recognized  by  the  95th  Congress.  And 
hopefully  this  article  will  serve  as  a  stim- 
ulus for  all  to  begin  to  recognize  the 
need  for  the  same  commitment  and  spirit 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun, 

Mar.  13, 1977] 

The  Great  Societt  Was  Not  a  Great 

Big  Failure 

(By  Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Robert  Taggart) 
The  Great  Society  dramatically  accelerated 
governmental  efforts  to  Improve  the  well- 
being  of  all  citizens,  to  equalize  opportunity 
for  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged,  and 
to  reform  the  social,  economic,  and  legal 
foundations  of  Inequality  and  deprivation. 
Today,  the  belief  Is  widely  held  that  these 
efforts  failed. 

The  conventional  wisdom  Is  that  the  Great 
Society  exaggerated  the  capacity  of  govern- 
ment to  change  conditions  and  "threw 
money  at  problems"  recklessly,  overextend- 
Ing  the  heavy  hand  of  government,  pushing 
the  nation  too  far,  too  fast,  leaving  a  legacy 
of  Inflation,  alienation,  racial  tension  and 
other  lingering  ills.  These  criticisms,  believed 
to  be  based  on  careful  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence, are  founded  on  Ideology  and  are  con- 
trary to  fact. 

The  expansion  of  income  support  has  been 
one  of  the  main  targets  of  the  critics.  The 
tripling  of  caseloads  under  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  between  1965  and 
1972  alarmed  many  concerned  citizens  who 
became  apprehensive  that  the  welfare  state 
would  drive  us  all  to  the  poor  house.  In 
retrospect,  however,  the  process  was  neither 
Incomprehensible  nor  inimical. 

AFDC  benefits  were  raised  substantially  to 
provide  most  recipients  a  standard  of  living 
approaching  the  poverty  threshold.  With 
liberalized  eligibility  rules  and  more  attrac- 
tive benefits,  most  low-Income,  female- 
headed  families  were  brought  in  under  the 
welfare  umbrella  by  the  early  1970's.  Once 
the  universe  of  need  had  been  saturated,  the 
momentum  of  growth  slowed  despite  the 
massive  recession. 

The  welfare  explosion  did  have  side  effects. 
No  doubt,  some  recipients  chose  welfare  over 
work  as  benefits  rose  above  potential  earn- 
ings. But  welfare  also  freed  mothers  from 
low-paid  drudgery  to  take  better  care  of 
their  children.  Moreover,  the  difficulties  of 
placing  even  the  most  employable  and  moti- 
vated recipients  in  Jobs  paying  wages  that 
would  permit  them  to  escape  poverty  is  In- 
dicative of  the  limited  options  available  to 
the  majority  of  clients.  As  beneflts  stabilized 
In  the  1970's,  the  Increase  in  real  wages 
promised  to  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  wel- 
fare to  unskilled  workers. 

The  income  support  system,  including  So- 
cial Security,  veterans'  programs,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  workers'  compensation, 
public  a.sslstance  for  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled,  AFDC  and  cash  programs  such  as 
food  stamps,  Is  Incredibly  complex.  Yet 
"messlness"  is  inevitable  where  multiple 
needs  prevail  and  where  goals  clash. 

Concentrating  aid  on  families  headed  by 
females  makes  the  most  efficient  use  of  wel- 
fare dollars,  since  these  families  have  the 
most  severe  needs  and  fewest  options.  Re- 
ducing welfare  payments  as  earnings  in- 
crease may  discourage  work,  but  It  also  tends 
to  keep  down  costs.  Cash  and  In-klnd  bene- 
flts may  be  too  high  In  some  areas  and  too 
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low  In  others,  but  on  the 
close  to  poverty  levels  and  „ 
ferentlals   are   declining.   Most 
celvlng   benefits   from   a   largi 
programs  have  severe  or  specli  l 

The  Great  Society  did  more 
cash.  One  of  Its  main 
to  alleviate  a  primary  concerr 
and    the    poor — health    care 
Medicaid  have  generally  fu 
Johnsons  promise  of  assurlni 
ability  of  and  accessibility  to  tl 
care   for   all    Americans    regai 
geography  or  economic  status 
Medicare  experienced  early 
striving  for  a  balance  between 
quate  services  and  avoiding  ov«r 
with  perhaps  too  much  emphas  s 
goal.  But  measures  have  since 
to  control  costs  and  hospital 
aid's    rapid    and    unexpected 
blamed  on  over-utilization  an( 
In  fact,  the  major  factor  was 
care  deficit  among  the  poor. 
1970'8  the  momentum  had 
as  the  eligible  population  was 
measures    were    taken    to   disc 
utilization  and  waste.  Medicare 
contributed  to  the  rapid 
care  prices  in  the  late  1960's 
an  expansion  of  services 
tlon  to  those  most  in  need 

The   Great   Society  also   too  [ 
steps  to  better  shelter  the  poor 
in  low  income  housing  programs 
higher  quality  ho\islng  at  a 
they  could  hope  to  secure  in  the 
Publicly-assisted  units  have  h 
urbanize  low  Income  minority 
have  Increased  the  stability 
economic  status  of  some 
specifically  for  the  needy  has 
prices  by  boosting  the  supply 
and  low-cost  housing,  providin  j 
benefits  rather  than  waiting  fi 
down  of  increase  production  for 
use. 

The  Great  Society  put  a  higl 
education,  ranging  from  Head 
advantage  pre-school   children, 
manpower  training  programs 
limited  and  very  early 
Start  Indicated  that  statistical]^ 
Improvements  in  achievement 
out  later  when  students  returned 
enriched"  environment.  But 
continued  aid  during  early 
gested  that  the  gains  could  be 
even  more  optimistically,  that 
tion  efforts  improved  with 

Studies  of  elementary  and 
cation  programs  were  not 
more  recent  findings  suggest 
cesses.  Again,  this  may  reflect 
the  programs  have  improved 
higher  education  can  stand 
strated  merits.  Persons  from 
minority  families  are  attending 
atlng  from  college  in  Increasing 
a  result  of  federal  aid.  The  s 
the  best  guaranteed  for  exit 

Evidence    suggests    that 
remedial  manpower  programs 
earnings.    Further,    the    value 
future  earnings  exceeded  the 
the  programs.  Society's 
resources  has  been  a  profitable 
One  of  the  primary  alms 
Society    was    finally    to    reform 
economic  system  to  assure 
portunity  for  minorities  and 
were   notable  advances  on   the 
front.    Black    registration    and 
creased,  with  a  visible  payoff 
Ing.  Equal  employment 
had  little  direct  effect  in  the 
screws  were  tightened 
1970's.  De  Jure  school  segregatioi 
eliminated.  Pair  housing 
legal  backing  for  some  victims 
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tion, though  little  leverage  to  overcome 
longstanding  patterns  of  de  facto  housing 
segregation. 

While  attention  focused  on  racial  Issues, 
there  were  other  areas  of  advancement.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  1960's,  persons  dependent 
on  governmental  aid  were  subject  to  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  government  bureauc- 
racies. Anti-poverty  legal  efforts  established 
the  principles  of  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection under  social  welfare  programs.  Com- 
monly based  organizations  gave  the  poor  and 
minorities  a  greater  voice.  Anti-poverty  com- 
munity action  agencies  stepped  on  firmly  en- 
trenched toes,  generating  antagonism  but 
also  providing  competition  to  established  In- 
stitutions spurring  them  to  Improve  services 
to  the  poor. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  the  economically  troxi- 
bled  1970's  the  successes  of  the  1960's  were 
quickly  forgotten  and  even  condemned.  The 
Johnson  administration  placed  highest  prior- 
ity on  achieving  rapid  growth  and  low  unem- 
ployment. It  succeeded,  and  prices  rose  slowly 
(at  least  by  more  recent  standards).  The 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  acted  on  the 
premise  that  added  Joblessness  was  necessary 
to  combat  inflation  and  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  balanced  growth.  Unemployment 
rose  precipitously  and  growth  declined,  but 
prices  continued  to  rise  rapidly. 

Common  sense  would  suggest  that  some- 
thing was  being  done  right  in  the  1960's 
which  was  not  being  done  in  the  1970's,  and 
prudence  would  caution  against  accepting 
the  claims  of  recent  policy-makers  anxious 
to  pass  the  buck  for  their  own  dl."!mal  record. 
Common  sense  would  also  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  strategy  of  combatting  infla- 
tion by  increasing  unemployment.  The  Great 
Society  demonstrated  that  a  tight  labor  mar- 
ket could  "be  achieved  and  maintained  for 
many  years.  The  nation  has  paid  dearly  for 
continuing  to  ignore  this  lesson. 

The  social  welfare  efforts  begun  in  the 
1960's  were  based  on  the  belief  that  the  fu- 
ture can  be  molded  by  our  energies  and  re- 
sources, that  our  nation  is  not  condemned 
to  passive  acceptance  of  inequality,  poverty, 
hunger,  urban  blight,  high  unemployment 
and  other  ills.  This  faith  has  been  challenged 
and  blunted  by  the  criticism  of  the  1970's. 

Clearly  not  all  the  social  programs  of  the 
past  decade  were  successful.  Any  social 
transformation  has  its  costs  and  the  social 
efforts  of  the  past  decade  were  no  exceotion. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the  infusion  of 
additional  funds  has  improved  much  the 
quality  of  education  in  ghetto  areas,  and 
housing  segregation  was  worsened.  The  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  for  blacks  was  ac- 
companied by  increased  dependency  and  fam- 
ily instability 

On  the  whole,  however,  a  sober  re-evalua- 
tion of  the  record  suggests  that  the  Great 
Society  Initiatives  achieved  their  fundamen- 
tal alms  and  improved  our  nation.  Too  fre- 
quently we  forget  how  far  we  have  come  from 
the  days  of  legally  sanctioned  racism,  laissez- 
faire  acceptance  of  poverty,  and  highly  un- 
equal educational  opportunities.  Likewise,  we 
have  come  to  accept  high  unemployment  as  a 
fact  of  life,  frequently  forgetting  the  seven 
fat  years  that  preceded  the  current  lean  ones. 
As  we  enter  cur  third  century,  there  is  a  need 
for  the  positivism,  commitment  and  compas- 
sion that  were,  and  still  remain,  indispensable 
in  the  quest  for  a  better  society. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Tliomas  E.  Lydon,  Jr.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 


of  South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Mark  W.  Buyck,  Jr.,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  tb 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  April  12,  1977,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


THE     CYSTIC    FIBROSIS    FOUNDA- 
TION: MRS.  DORIS  TULCIN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  various  groups  will  be  presenting 
comments  on  the  health  proposals  in  the 
administration's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  One  of  these  statements  will  come 
from  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 

Cystic  fibrosis  is  a  disease  unknown  to 
most  of  us.  It  might  have  been  unknown 
to  me  but  for  a  close  family  friend.  I  have 
known  Doris  Tulcin  since  she  was  a  child. 
In  1953,  her  daughter  was  bom  with 
cystic  fibrosis.  Doris  has  been  fighting  the 
disease  ever  since. 

Cystic  fibrosis  is  a  mysterious  disease. 
It  attacks  the  lungs  and  the  digestive 
system.  It  is  incurable,  and  it  is  the  larg- 
est hereditary  killer  of  children  in  this 
country.  An  estimated  10  million  Amer- 
icans carry  this  gene  without  knowing 
it.  The  disease's  cause  is  unknown,  and 
its  result  terrible. 

A  child  with  cystic  fibrosis  takes  ap- 
proximately 60  pills  a  day.  He  spends  at 
least  1  hour  a  day  in  painful  therapy.  He 
eats  a  special  diet  and  sleeps  with  a 
special  vaporizer.  And  he  does  all  this 
not  to  get  better — but  just  to  stay  alive. 

The  burden  on  the  family  is  immense. 
The  average  annual  direct  health  care 
costs  exceed  $5,000  per  child.  And  the 
psychological  cost  is  even  greater.  The 
disease  scars  the  entire  family. 

The  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  was 
founded  in  1955  by  a  group  of  parents. 
Today  Doris  Tulcin  is  its  president.  For 
20  years  she  spent  1  day  a  week  in  a 
clinic  working  with  patients.  Today  the 
foundation  nms  121  of  these  clinics.  Now 
Doris  Tulcin 's  time  is  spent  raising  funds 
with  which  the  foundation  supports  re- 
search on  childhood  lung  diseases  and 
educating  people. 

This  year  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion has  begun — imder  contract  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health — a  state- 
of-the-art  study  of  cystic  fibrosis.  This 
congressionally  mandated  study  will  tell 
us  where  we  are  and  where  we  should 
go.  It  will  help  direct  future  research, 
treatment,  and  education  efforts. 

This  kind  of  study  is  important,  be- 
cause cystic  fibrosis  does  not  fall  neatly 
under  the  purview  of  any  one  Institute. 
Research  efforts  are  spread  over  five  In- 
stitutes. And  the  Institute  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  sponsors  services  to  the 
children  and  their  families. 

There  has  been  some  progress.  When 
the  foundation  was  started  a  cystic 
fibrosis  child  rarely  lived  beyond  age  3. 
Today  Doris  Tulcin 's  daughter  is  23, 
happily  married,  and  working.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  2,000  children  who 
will  be  bom  with  cystic  fibrosis  in  1977 
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will  live  past  18.  But  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go.  There  is  no  cure  and  no  con- 
trolling drug.  Until  these  are  found, 
Doris  Tulcin  will  keep  fighting. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
passed  the  Supplemental  Housing  Au- 
thorization Act  containing  title  II,  the 
National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act.  The 
act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods 
to  assess  existing  policies,  laws  and  pro- 
grams on  the  Federal  level  that  affect 
neighborhoods  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations at  the  end  of  a  year  for  en- 
couraging the  preservation  of  our  urban 
neighborhoods. 

Such  an  assessment  is  urgently  needed. 
The  alarming  decline  of  our  great  urban 
centers,  underlined  so  emphatically  by 
the  New  York  City  crisis,  has  pointed  up 
the  value  of  an  examination  of  Federal 
activities  that  have  aggravated  and 
compounded  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
We  have  finally  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  our  neighborhoods  are  important 
national  resources,  the  heartbeat  of  our 
cities  and  the  unique  depositories  of  the 
varied  cultural  and  economic  traditions 
our  urban  centers  have  inherited.  Cer- 
tainly my  own  city  of  Chicago  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  examples  of  a  city  rich 
with  neighborhood  culture  and  identity, 
and  home  to  a  number  of  active  neigh- 
borhood groups  that  have  contributed 
so  much  to  its  life.  I  spent  my  entire 
childhood  in  Rogers  Park  and  have  a 
deep  attachment  to  it  as  I  do  for  Wood- 
lawn  where  I  lived  during  my  years  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  for  2  years  in  a  row 
I  have  cosponsored  the  National  Neigh- 
borhood Policy  Act  and  I  am  dehghted 
that  that  it  is  finally  on  its  way  to  meet- 
ing the  serious  responsibility  with  which 
it  is  charged.  I  look  forward  to  helping 
the  Commission  in  any  way  I  can  and 
anticipate  that  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress will  set  the  tone  for  urban-related 
legislation  in  the  remainder  of  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  STATE 
OP  GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly  and  the  State 
senate,  while  in  session  in  Atlanta, 
adopted  two  resolutions  which,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague,  Senator  Nunn, 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Besoltttion   192 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  Its  wisdom  has  enacted  legislation,  cited 
as  the  Rail  Passenger  Act  of  1970,  to  pro- 
vide intercity  rail  passenger  service  as  a  vital 
part  of  a  balanced  transportation  system,  and 
to  require  Improvement  in  rail  passenger 
service,  so  as  to  help  to  end  congestion  on 
our  highways  and  to  provide  the  traveler  In 
America,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 


with  the  freedom  to  choose  the  mode  of 
travel  best  suited  to  his  needs;  and 

Whereas,  the  growth  and  progress  of  this 
State  has  always  been  and  is  profoundly 
Influenced  by  transportation;  and 

Whereas,  the  establishment  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  between  major  cities  of  the  coasal 
area  of  Georgia  and  Macon,  Atlanta,  Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville,  Chicago,  and  the  principal 
intermediate  cities  would  reinstate  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Savannah-Atlanta  "Nancy  Hanks", 
would  serve  the  public  need,  safety  and  con- 
venience and.  In  light  of  the  present  un- 
favorable energy  situation,  would  readily  be 
welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Intercity  route  cor- 
ridor through  the  State  of  Georgia  from  At- 
lanta to  Macon  and  thence  turning  eastward 
toward  the  Georgia-South  Carolina  boundary 
into  Savannah  and  the  developing  coastal 
area  of  Georgia  would  provide  certain  spe- 
cific advantages  over  other  routes  through 
Georgia  from  a  revenue  producing  potential, 
viz: 

1.  Population; 

2.  Increasing  tourist  Industry; 

3.  Commerce  and  industry  on  or  near  the 
route  corridor; 

4.  Permanent  military  bases  on  or  near  the 
route  corridor;  and 

5.  Supporting  South  Carolina  counties  in- 
cluding Hilton  Head  Island. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate That  this  Body  hereby  endorses  the  above 
described  rail  passenger  service  to  improve 
our  transportation  system;  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen  of  Involved  Congressional 
districts,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Geor- 
gia Department  of  Transportation,  the  re- 
cently appointed  United  States  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Coastal  Area  Planning 
and  Development  Commission,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AMTRAK  Corporation  and 
the  President  of  AMTRAK. 


Senate  Resolution  20 

Relative  to  the  Apalachlcola-Chattahoo- 
chee-Flint  waterway;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  a  100  foot  wide  by  a  9  foot  deep 
shipping  channel  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Apalachlcola-Chattahoochee- 
Flint  waterway  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1945;  and 

Whereas,  said  channel  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tend from  Bainbridge  and  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  said  authorization, 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spent  ap- 
proximately $310  million  on  permanent  navi- 
gational Improvements  on  the  waterway;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  a  minimal 
amount  of  dredging  is  required  to  maintain 
the  authorized  channel  depth  and  width 
from  Columbus  and  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  to 
the  Florida  line;   and 

Whereas,  despite  extensive  dredging  from 
the  Florida  ime  to  the  Intercoastal  waterway 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  able  to 
maintain  the  authorized  channel  depth  only 
67  percent  of  the  time  over  the  past  10 
years;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia,  relying  upon 
the  utilization  of  the  deep  channel,  has  in- 
vested more  than  $5  million  in  port  facili- 
ties in  the  Columbus  and  Bainbridge  areas; 
and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  Industries  have  evi- 
denced a  keen  interest  in  locating  future 
plant  sites  on  the  waterway  if  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  shipping  channel  may  be  re- 
alized; and 

Whereas,  some  of  these  interested  Indus- 
tries have  abandoned  plans  to  locate  upon 
the  waterway  due  to  the  adverse  shipping 
conditions  which  presently  exist  In  the  Apa- 
lachlcola  River;  and 


Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  ecological  interests, 
recommends  the  construction  of  a  dam  upon 
the  Apalachicola  River  which  would  main- 
tain the  required  shipping  channel  depth; 
and 

Whereas,  opposition  has  been  voiced  to  the 
construction  of  said  dam  because  of  po- 
tential adverse  effects  upon  the  seafood  in- 
dustry in  Apalachicola  Bay;   and 

Whereas,  expert  analysis  and  study  of  the 
proposed  dam  reveals  that  no  measurable 
adverse  effects  wUl  be  felt  upon  Apalachi- 
cola Bay;  and 

Whereas,  experts  have  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  full-time  maintenance  of  the 
authorized  channel  depths  would  add  ap- 
proximately $7  million  to  the  annual  Income 
of  farmers  in  the  Alabama-Georgia-Florida 
area:  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  belief  of  this  body  that 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  dam  on  the 
Apalachicola  River  would  immeasurably  en- 
hance the  economic  and  Industrial  growth 
of  southwest  Georgia,  southeast  Alabama  and 
northern  Florida;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia  that  this  body  does  hereby  urgently 
request  that  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  pro- 
ceed to  implement  their  plans  to  erect  on 
the  Apalachicola  River  the  much  needed  dam 
which  will  greatly  Improve  the  commercial 
utilization  of  the  Apalachicola-Chattahoo- 
chee-Flint  rivers;   be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Southeastern  District  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Georgia  Congressional 
Delegation. 


THE  ABORTION  ISSUE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  would  be  interested 
in  the  attached  article  from  the  March 
18  Tulsa  Tribune,  written  by  Mr.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Abortion  Issue 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

Abortion,  a  word  rarely  printed  in  family 
newspapers  a  quarter  century  ago,  has  now 
become  a  national  campaign  issue. 

The  Democratic  platform  calls  "undesir- 
able" any  attempt  to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  declaring  a  non-person  any 
fetus  in  gestation  under  90  days.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  supports  "efforts  of  those  who 
seek  enactment  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  restore  protection  of  the  right  to  life 
of  unborn  children." 

This  being  an  emotional  Issuf  there  is 
considerable  mutual  name-calling.  Pro- 
abortlonlsts  are  describea  as  advocates  of 
legalized  murder,  while  the  antls  are  damned 
for  being  mossback  mentalities  who  would 
deny  a  woman  the  right  to  control  her  body. 
This  gets  us  nowhere. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  fundamental  is- 
sue here  and  it  involves  the  way  we  look 
at  human  beings.  Is  genus  homo  merely  an 
animal  of  a  special  sort,  or  is  there  a  mys- 
tique concerning  man  which,  in  his  own 
mind,  at  least,  he  need  not  share  with  other 
animals?  This  is  an  honest  question,  and 
there  are  honest  people  on  either  side. 

If  you  embrace  the  man-is-Just-another- 
anlmal  position,  abortion  takes  on  all  kinds 
of  logic. 

The  world's  population  is  now  rising  by 
about  a  million  every  five  days.  If  this  in- 
crease is  not  slowed  Involuntarily  by  pestil- 
ence and  famine  it  can  be  slowed  voluntarily 
by  wars,  abortion  or  birth  control. 
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No  one  likes  pestilence  or  ftbnine 

Wars,  although  they  have  b  id 
sanction  in  the  past,  are  a  mes  sy 
ful  method  of  population  con  trol 
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The  dangers  to  the  mother 
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tlrely  averted  under  hospital 
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One  is  that  young,  unmar^^ed 
girls  are  too  immature  to  make 
Even  with  adoption  in  mind, 
and.  perhaps,  long-term 
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Another  is  that  adult  women 
likely  to  suffer  unwanted 
generally  irresponsible  or  of  a 
mentality,  since,  wherever  abortion 
birth  control  is  also  legal. 

Thus,  abortion  is  seen  as  a  kneans  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  child  en  who  are 
genetically  deprived,  and  also  o  f  saving  such 
children,  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  born, 
from  the  neglect  or  even  abus«  of  reluctant 
mothers. 
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The  unwanted  child  begins 
very  dark  cloud.  Recent  psycholbglcal 
Indicate  that  he  is  most  llkel; 
become  an  abusive  parent. 

Having  said   all   this,   there 
mystique  of  man. 

Here    we    move    away    from 
which  are  mostly  on  the  abortl  in 
side,   and  on  to  more  ephemi  ral 
Should  we  look  at  the  human 
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no  real  human  consciousness  w^uld 
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his  dilapidated  hospital  on  the 
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Perhaps  to  the  woman  who 
from  the  abortion  clinic   withfcut 
ward  look  the  answer  Is  no.  Bui 
woman  who  wonders  in  the 
the  midnight  what  he  or  tHit 
been  like? 

Such  are  the  scary  dynamics 
population  problem  that  the 
Ists  will  undoubtedly  win.  But 
of  the  Brave  New  World  some  of 
to  have  to  be  dragged  Into  it 
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FISHERIES  VIOLATIONS  BY  SOVIET 
VESSELS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
several  days  the  Coast  Guard  has  Issued 
reports  of  violations  to  three  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessels  operating  In  our  200 -mile  fish- 
ing zone.  One  of  these  vessels  was  fishing 
outside  of  the  permitted  windows  estab- 
lished for  foreign  fishing;  another  was 
fishing  for  a  prohibited  stock;  and  the 
third,  a  patrol  vessel,  was  carrying  out 
imauthorized  fishery  support  operations. 

In  each  case,  the  Department  of  State 
acted  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  ves- 
sels. Apparently,  several  considerations 
were  involved  in  the  Department's  deci- 
sion, Including — it  seems  to  me — the  cur- 
rently delicate  state  of  our  bilateral  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result 
of  what  happened  during  Secretary  of 
State  Vance's  recent  trip  to  Moscow. 

I  understand,  however,  that  falliure  to 
seize  the  vessel  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  will  get  off  scot  free.  Pines 
ranging  from  $25,000  to  several  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  could  be  Imposed 
under  the  law.  The  Soviet  violations,  all 
of  which  occurred  off  our  Atlantic  coast, 
are  of  serious  concern  to  American  fish- 
ermen, as  the  Soviet's  actions  call  Into 
question  whether  the  protection  which 
American  fishermen  expected  under  the 
law  will,  in  fact,  be  provided. 

Decisive  action  must  be  taken  now  to 
deter  further  violations  by  the  Soviet 
fishing  fieet.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
impose  stiff  fines  on  the  three  recent 
Soviet  violators  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  United  State  is  determined  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Fisheries 
Management  and  Conservation  Act. 
Furthermore,  a  warning  should  be  issued 
that  further  flagrant  violations  will  re- 
sult in  seizures  of  Soviet  vessels. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  ENERGY  POLICY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  heard 
testimony  on  March  29  from  Mr.  Arnold 
A.  Saltzman.  Mr.  Saltzman  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Growth  Policy  Processes,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Seagrave  Corp.  He  testi- 
fied on  S.  826,  the  President's  energy 
reorganization  proposal  and  on  S.  591, 
my  own  bill  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Saltzman's  cogent  and  farslghted 
testimony  strongly  supported  the  con- 
cept of  an  Energy  Policy  Coimcll  to  co- 
ordinate our  many  national  objectives 
and  to  make  vital  long-range  policy  rec- 
ommendations. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  extract  from  his  excellent  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Extract  Prom  the  Testimony  of  Mr.  Arnold 
A.  Saltzman 

Congress  must  restructure  Its  own  house — 
rearrange  its  committee  assignments,  decide 
on  the  proper  pathways  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's periodic  messages  that  require  action. 
and  how  it  should  respond.  In  short.  Con- 
gress needs  to  restructure  and  coordinate  its 


activities  reflecting  changes  In  the  Executive 
branch.  If  reports  reach  Congress  when  they 
reach  the  President,  time  will  be  afforded  the 
Congress  to  assign  responsibilities  and  study 
its  own  response. 

The  people,  also,  need  to  know  the  Depart- 
ment's plans,  goals,  objectives  and  problems 
that  impinge  on  various  areas  of  their  lives, 
so  there  can  be  an  early  airing  of  the  issues 
and  a  public  debate  before  Congress  or  the 
President  need  to  act.  It  would  be  useful  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  have  avail- 
able an  early  reading  of  the  public  tempera- 
tvu-e.  I  believe  that  public  policy  cannot  rise 
above  the  level  that  the  public  understands 
and  will  tolerate — even  demand.  They  should 
receive  information,  plans  and  objectives  as 
soon  as  reports  are  available  and  they  should 
be  consulted  as  plans  and  goals  are  being 
formulated. 

Likewise,  in  my  view,  no  head  of  a  De- 
partment, no  matter  how  wise  and  capable, 
should  be  given  the  Job  of  trying  to  see  that 
we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  and 
also  be  required  to  Judge  whether  that  ob- 
jective does  not  inappropriately  diminish 
the  social,  environmental,  cultural,  economic, 
and  international  needs  of  the  nation. 

This  impels  me  to  support  solutions  con- 
tained In  S-591,  namely,  the  creation  of 
an  Energy  Policy  Council  in  addition  to  the 
Department  of  Energy.  This  Energy  Policy 
Council,  as  outlined  in  the  proposed  bill,  has 
a  vital  role  and  looks  toward  intermediate 
and  long-range  objectives,  not  only  In  re- 
gard to  energy,  but  also  how  they  relate  to 
all  the  other  aspects  of  our  nation's  exist- 
ence and  the  lives  of  its  people.  It  also  has 
a  major  role  in  trying  to  coordinate  policy, 
with  specific  procedures  for  doing  so. 

It  has  a  better  likelihood  of  coordinating 
Information — much  of  which  already 
exists — but  which  is  dispersed  In  various 
branches  of  the  government.  The  informa- 
tion needs  to  be  so  gathered  and  stored  that 
It  reflects  geographic  and  sectoral  factors. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  look  at  the  country  as 
a  whole.  We  need  to  know  how  actions  taken 
or  policies  projected  affect  states,  regions 
and  particular  industries.  This  will  probably 
require  an  Information  "model".  It  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  gathering  information  but 
of  interpreting  the  Information  and  giving 
proper  recognition  to  various  aspects  of  our 
economic  and  social  lives  as  matters  relating 
to  energy  encroach  upon  them. 

In  our  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  delivered  at  year-end  1976,  I  had 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  National 
Growth  and  Development  Commission.  This 
Commission,  which  would  have  neither 
legislative  nor  executive  authority,  would 
be  a  small  non-political  government  agency 
of  "wise  men"  to  look  ahead,  Isolate  major 
problems,  lay  out  alternative  solutions  for 
each  problem,  such  as  energy,  and  the  cost 
of  each  possible  solution  in  economic  and 
socla!  terms.  It  would  inform  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public  slmultane- 
oxisly — thus  provoking  national  aware- 
ness of  Issues,  act  as  an  early  warning  sys- 
tem and  counteract  the  "flre-fighter"  syn- 
drome— and  would  require  response  in 
some  form  from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  also  be  responsive  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  thereby  avert- 
ing some  of  the  problems  of  President 
Roosevelt's  Ul-fated  (although  effective) 
NRPB.  Such  a  body.  If  brought  into  being, 
would  be  looking  at  any  and  all  of  the  major 
problems  that  could  complicate  the  future 
of  our  nation,  and  therefore,  would  not  be 
limited  only  to  energy. 

If  I  did  not  have,  or  could  not  have,  a 
National  Growth  and  Development  Com- 
mission (which  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  twenty  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans   who    comprised    my    Committee).  I 
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would  happily  accept  Senator  Percy's  Energy 
Policy  Council.  However,  I  would  do  so  in- 
cluding suggestions  referred  to  above. 

In  looking  at  the  concept  of  the  Energy 
Policy  CouncU — or  for  that  matter  the  pro- 
posed Bill  S-826 — we  are  looking  not  merely 
at  energy  per  se  or  even  at  energy  and  the 
conservation  of  it.  When  we  talk  of  national 
goals,  objectives,  priorities  and  the  future, 
we  are  talking  about  planning.  Our  nation 
has  lost  opportunities  because  of  concern 
and  aversion  to  that  concept — or  even  the 
word. 

The  word  planning  connotes  for  some  a 
small  group  of  technocrats,  insulated  from 
criticism,  who  will  achieve  centralized  power 
and  impose  a  rigid  program  on  an  unwilling 
electorate,  while  destroying  all  private-sec- 
tor freedom  and  market  mechanisms  in  the 
process.  Obviously,  no  one  who  cares  about 
American  liberties  could  pjsslbly  relish  such 
an  outcome.  Fortunately,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  planning  that  requires  such 
an  undemocratic  process. 

I  propose  that  we  plan  "American  style". 
We  must  be  a  "planning  nation"  but  not  a 
"planned  nation". 

Dangers  may  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  .  .  . 
If  the  process  is  open  from  start  to  finish. 
...  If  there  is  adequate  provision  for  pub- 
lic debate,  ...  if  all  recommendations  re- 
ceive orderly  consideration  by  democratically 
accountable  institutions  of  government,  .  .  . 
if  there  is  adequate  provision  for  monitoring 
and  response  by  the  public.  This  need  not 
be  a  complicated  process.  Americans  can  re- 
solve that  any  process  we  create  will  be  com- 
patible with  freedom,  and  will  preserve,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  widely  dis- 
persed initiative  and  creativity  we  value  so 
highly. 

But  we  would  do  well  to  proceed  with  a 
certain  humility.  There  are  still  gaps  in 
technical  capacity.  To  mention  only  one 
problem,  an  analysis  will  be  gravely  de- 
ficient if  it  neglects  significant  variables  that 
will  affect  the  anticipated  outcome:  yet  that 
Is  precisely  what  will  happen  until  our 
capacity  to  deal  analytically  with  the  social 
and  psychological  factors  that  loom  so  large 
in  the  movements  of  events  is  advanced. 

All  of  this  strongly  suggests  that  an  "En- 
ergy Policy  Council"  or  a  National  Growth 
and  Development  Commission  be  enacted 
together  with  S-826.  If  created,  such  a  body 
should  be  led  by  "generallsts",  not  merely 
experts  in  producing  or  conserving  energy. 
I  would  like  to  close  with  one  last  thought. 
For  six  years  I  have  been  working  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  aiming  at  Institutional 
changes  to  provide  clearer  foresight  and  im- 
proved coordination  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's policy-making.  Since  February  of 
1974,  on  a  path  cleared  by  Senators  Mans- 
field and  Scott — and  susbequently  endorsed 
by  virtually  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Senate — I  studied  the  economic  policy-mak- 
ing structure  and  capability  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  found  that  our  lack  of  appropriate 
Institutional  mechanisms  In  both  branches 
of  government  provides  a  history  of  op- 
portunities missed  for  our  nation  to  become 
much  healthier  than  it  is  today. 

Because  we  face  and  have  recently  ex- 
perienced a  small  taste  of  crisis,  our  elected 
officials  and  most  of  the  American  people 
realize  difficult  decisions  can  no  longer  be 
postponed.  This  means  sacrificing  some  por- 
tion of  our  present  comfort,  our  present  lux- 
ury to  be  wasteful,  our  preference  to  be 
unrestricted,  in  order  to  insure  that  we  and 
our  children  can  live  in  reasonable  freedom 
from  fear  in  the  future  and  with  restored 
prosperity.  It  is  this  type  of  hard  choice  that 
democracies  shun.  Only  those  with  the  cour- 
age to  make  those  choices  will  survive  In 
their  present  form.  If  we  faU  to  act  now, 
the  next  time  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
a  choice,  our  nation  will  be  In  worse  shape 
and  the  choices  will  be  more  onerous. 


The  American  people  still  have  in  their 
consciousness  the  legend  of  a  land  of  infinite 
size  and  riches  where  "every  man  could  be 
king."  This  has  been  the  American  Dream. 
Today's  reality  demands  that  we  conserve, 
husband  our  resources,  define  more  sharply 
our  objectives  at  home,  use  our  strength 
more  selectively  abroad  with  heightened 
reliance  on  economic  solutions.  Crossing  the 
psychological  divide  between  the  dream  and 
the  reality  Is  our  nation's  most  difficult  ob- 
stacle. The  President  and  the  Congress  must 
lead  the  way  across  this  psychological  bar- 
rier. The  American  people  are  ready  to  fol- 
low. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION   AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  well 
over  a  quarter  century  has  passed  since 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  been  in 
force  among  signatory  nations.  And  still 
the  United  States,  a  nation  ostensibly 
committeed  to  human  rights,  has  failed 
to  ratify  the  treaty. 

This  Nation  was  founded  upon  ttie 
principle  that  every  individual  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  In  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention,  we  simply  recognize  that 
this  is  an  international  right. 

Indeed,  the  treaty  must  be  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  further  standards  of  in- 
ternational morality  are  built.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  future  additions  to  a 
code  of  conduct  will  be  needed.  On  a 
planet  that  every  day  becomes  more 
crowded  and  complex,  man's  behavior  to- 
wards his  fellows  must  be  guided  by  ever 
higher  standards.  The  treaty  on  geno- 
cide is  a  small  but  necessary  step  to 
establishing  those  standards. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  would  urge 
that  we  ratify  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  C3renocide.  A  nation 
founded  on  the  highest  principles  of  hu- 
man rights  cannot  waiver  any  longer  in 
its  support  of  the  most  basic  of  such 
rights — the  right  to  life  itself. 


PROBLEM  BANKS  OR  PROBLEM 
NEWS  MEDIA? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  recently  spoke  out  on 
the  news  media  reporting  of  alleged 
"problem  banks"  that  left  the  impres- 
sion that  the  banking  system  was  in  a 
shaky  condition. 

David  Rockefeller  answered  these 
charges  and  warned  his  business  as- 
sociates that  businessmen  were  going  to 
have  to  speak  out  more  forcefully  in 
defense  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

He  said  In  a  speech  to  the  Economic 
Club  of  New  York,  that  the  mass  media 
had  not  presented  fully  and  fairly  the 
condition  and  performance  of  American 
business. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
minority  party,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
problems  of  bringing  our  "loyal  opposi- 
tion" views  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  limited 
readership  of  the  Congressional  Record 
but  I  hope  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  benefit  from  the  remarks  of  David 
Rockefeller  and  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  his  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Problems,  PERsPECTrvEs  and  RESPONsiBn.nTEs 
It  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  evening  and  to  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  this  distinguished  group.  For  70 
years,  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  has 
served  as  a  barometer  of  national  business 
thought  and  a  catalyst  to  spirited  economic 
discussion. 

I  might  say  that  my  last  appearance  be- 
fore this  redoubtable  gathering  was  in  1961. 
I  reported  to  the  club  at  that  time  on  what 
I  thought  the  future  held  for  "Gold,  the 
dollar,  and  the  free  world."  Evidently,  I  was 
so  far  off  in  my  predictions — it's  taken  the 
club  16  years  to  get  up  the  rierve  to  Invite 
me  back!  But  no  matter  what  your  motive, 
I'm  delighted  to  be  here  tonight. 

This  evening,  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you 
a  deep  concern  tliat  I  have:  First,  as  a 
banker;  second,  as  a  member  of  the  business 
community:  and  more  broadly,  as  a  private 
citizen  who  firmly  believes  that,  In  spite  of 
intermittent  difficulties,  our  competitive 
enterprise  system  Is  healthy  and  serving  our 
cltizem-y  well. 

The  essence  of  my  concern  Is  a  feeling  that 
our  mass  media,  in  particular,  have  not  pre- 
sented fully — and  fairly — the  condition  and 
performance  of  American  business.  I  fear 
that  this  could  lead  to  a  serious  misconcep- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  system  by  the  pub- 
lic; with  the  system's  credibility  and  the 
public's  confidence  hanging  in  the  balance. 
As  Tom  Murphy  of  General  Motors  re- 
cently put  it,  "The  clock  is  running  on  free 
enterprise  .  .  .  and  It  Is  later  than  we  think." 
At  least  part  of  the  blame  for  this,  as  Tom 
said  and  I  agree,  "lies  in  our  own  business 
community  and  perhaps  our  own  organiza- 
tions." "Speaking  out"  for  what  we,  as  busi- 
ness people,  believe  in  is  no  longer  an  alter- 
native .  .  .  but  an  obligation  of  each  of  us. 
Our  critics  are  active  already  In  the  "mar- 
ketplace for  Ideas,"  and  If  we  fall  to  join 
them  In  debate — their  beliefs  will  prevail. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  "speaking  out"  Is  a 
simple  task.  Most  of  us  are  far  more  skillful 
m  selling  products  than  In  marketing  ideas. 
Then  too,  we  are  frequently  constrained  In 
what  we  can  say — for  competitive,  legal  or 
customer  confidence  reasons.  Indeed,  there 
are  some  Issues  on  which  prudent  business 
policy  dictates  that  we  say  nothing  at  all. 
Yet  I  am  convinced  that  our  abstinence 
from  comment  too  often  deprives  the  public 
of  the  perspective  It  needs  to  accurately  as- 
sess complex  business-oriented  issues.  And  I 
believe  the  time  is  now  for  each  of  us,  as 
concerned  business  people,  to  begin  to  "speak 
out"  for  our  system  and  the  institutions 
which  compose  It.  This  evening,  I'd  like  to  do 
Just  that  by  examining  two  banking-related 
Issues  with  which  you  are  all  probably 
familiar. 

One  Is  the  subject  of  the  so-called  "prob- 
lem banks."  You  will  recall  that  last  year  at 
about  this  time.  America's  newspaper  head- 
lines and  nightly  T.V.  news  shows  were  domi- 
nated by  a  spate  of  dramatic  stories  about 
banks  allegedly  in  trouble — all  over  the 
country.  Understandably,  these  stories  shook 
the  confidence  of  the  American  public. 

More  recently,  the  subject  of  banking  prob- 
lems has  reappeared  in  the  press  in  the  form 
of  bank  lending  to  foreign  borrowers.  And  as 
before — If  not  yet  as  dramatically — this  story 
too  has  made  Its  way  to  the  front  page,  In  an 
increasingly  foreboding  tone. 

To  gain  some  perspective  on  these  Issues, 
let's  look  back  briefly  to  the  "problem  bank" 
story  of  January  1976.  It  began  with  an  ar- 
ticle emblazoned  across  the  front  page  of  the 
Sunday  Washington  Post,  which  centered  on 
the  Chase  and  Citibank.  Basically,  the  story 
concerned  a  then  18-month-old  report  of  the 
Comptroller     of     the     Currency — obtained 
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labeled  both  Institutions  as 
due  primarily  to  classified 
from  the  banks,   the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
immediate  and  vinlfled  in  its 
the  newspaper  article.  Nonethel 
age  was  done,  and  the  media 
try  Joined  in  on  what  appeared 
buster  story. 

In  the  ensuing  days  and  we4ks 
the  American  newspaper  which 
its  very  own  "problem  list 
the  Post's  revelations.  The  Nea 
rushed  to  print  with  a  one-yeaf 
Reserve   Board    list   of   35 
holding    companies.    Some    da; 
FDIC  list  of  300  "problem  baiks 
vealed. 

Television    anchormen    warned 
quote — "impending  erosion  of 
the   banking  system, 
screamed  for  bankers  to — quote}— 
ing  the  truth  about  their 
on  Wall  Street,  where  the  gallop 
ways  runs  high,  local  bars 
recession  cocktail — banking  on 

For  several  months,  this  "ope  i 
the  banking  system  continued 
the  casual  newspaper  reader  and 
and  I  should  add  the  foreign 
kets — these  stories  could  not 
cate  that  the  banking  system 
a  shaky  condition.  To  many,  in 
ably  appeared  that  the  press 
a  scandal  in  financial  terms 
equivalent  of  Watergate  in 

In   the  next  several   minutes 
"revisit"  this  issue  to  put  It 
of  perspective  which  I  feel  was 
looked  in  the  original  reports. 
I  asked  our  staff  to  analyze 
the  largest  banks  reported  to 
problem  lists — 19  in  all — : 
inal  two  reported  to  be  on  the 
list   and   the   remainder   from 
Federal  Reserve  Board  list.  All 
on    the   basis   of   their    annual 
1975 — the  same  year  each  was 
be  on  a  "problem  list."  And 
mary  form,  is  what  we  found 
so-called  "problem  banks:" 

Their    assets    totaled 
billion,    and    their    net    earnings 
totaled  approxinutely  $800 
the  year,  they  paid  out  in 
Imately  8320  million  to  literally 
thousands  of  shareholders  acros  ; 
try  and  abroad.  These 
vested  more  than  $7  billion  in 
institutions.  The  banks'  munidikil 
totaled  another  $7  billion.  And 
fully  employed   approximately 
and    women — who   earned 
approximately  $2  billion. 

These  figures,  I  think  you 
not  unimpressive. 

And  what  of  loan  losses — the 
cern  of  media  doom-sayers? 
these  19  banks  in  1975  totaled 
lion.  A  huge  number  indeed, 
put    things    in    perspective- 
other  even  larger  numbers,  whl^h 
taken  into  account,  if  we  are 
derstand  the  loan  loss  figure, 
serve  for  possible  loan  losses 
$1.05  billion  for  the  19  banks  In 
over,  total  loans  for  these  bank: 
approximately  $105   billion — : 
times  their  loan  losses.  Put 
in  this  admittedly  difficult  year 
total    losses    of    these    so-calle< 
banks"  were  less  than  1%  of  the 
their  loan  portfolios. 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  note  th|kt 
on  the  list  did  slide  moderately 
another  broke  even  for  the  ye4r 
another  did  not  post  a  dividend, 
problems  of  the  recession  had  an 
pact  on  my  own  bank's  eamiifcs 
However,  far  ttom  revealing  a  groi  p 
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lem Banks  ' — these  numbers,  if  properly 
understood,  point  to  a  group  of  vital  and 
dynamic  institutions — and  to  a  buoyant 
banking  and  economic  system.  And  the  real 
news — at  least  to  me — is  the  ability  of  that 
system  to  absorb  such  a  high  level  of  loan 
losses  while  still  recording  solid  earnings 
and  building  a  strong  capital  base. 

Shortly  after  the  "problem  bank" 
stories,  Washington  Post  publisher  Katharine 
Graham  addressed  the  Conference  Board 
and  called  on  the  business  community  to  de- 
mand coverage  that — as  she  put  It — "Is  ac- 
curate, fair,  and  grounded  in  real  under- 
standing of  events.  Business  credibility,"  she 
said,  "adds  up  to  focusing  on  honesty,  per- 
spective, and  performance." 

I  agree  completely  with  Mrs.  Graham.  It 
is  precisely  this  need  for  fairness  and  per- 
spective which  came  up  so  wanting  in  the 
media's  treatment  of  the  "problem  bank" 
stories.  For  example: 

I  question  the  fairness  of  headlining  year- 
old  data — taken  out  of  context — across  the 
front  page  of  leading  newspapers — as  though 
it  presented  an  accurate  and  current  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  banking  system. 

As  to  perspective,  I  think  the  "problem 
banks"  episode  is  an  example  of  the  media's 
failure  to  provide  the  public  with  all  the 
Information  it  needs  to  Intelligently  assess 
an  issue.  For  example: 

When  banks  chose  to  stay  with  their  bor- 
rowers during  the  recession  rather  than  set 
off  a  long  chain  of  foreclosures  and  bankrupt- 
cies— not  to  mention  job  losses — that  would 
have  plunged  the  country  into  a  major  de- 
pression— few  Journalists  offered  this  per- 
spective. When  banks  were  caught  between 
the  Scylla  of  congressional  demands  for 
credit  allocation  to  socially-responsible  bor- 
rowers .  .  :  and  the  Charybdis  of  political 
cries  for  conservative  lending  policies — the 
media  offered  scant  perspective.  Even  today, 
with  the  banking  system  well  on  the  road  to 
full  recovery  from  as  severe  and  deep  a  re- 
cession as  we  have  had  in  40  years — there  is 
little.  If  any,  perspective  from  the  Cassandra 
commentators  who  told  us  about  the  "prob- 
lem banks." 

Let  me  make  clear  here  that  I  am  not 
downplaying  the  problems  that  the  banking 
system  experienced  dviring  the  recession. 
Banks  did,  indeed,  have  problems.  In  some 
areas,  in  all  candor,  we  are  still  digging  out 
of  those  problems.  But  suffering  a  bad  ctise 
of  flu  is  a  lot  different  than  having  an  Incur- 
able disease.  The  essential  point  is  that  risk- 
taking  is  the  very  essence  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Those  of  you  in  this  audience 
who  invest  in  products  that  may  never  reach 
market  or  search  for  natural  resources  that 
may  never  be  found — ^know  what  risk-taking 
Is  all  about.  A  bank  that  takes  no  risks  is 
of  little  value  to  society.  But  a  bank  that 
is  willing  to  take  legitimate  risks  in  lending 
to  individuals,  small  businesses,  and  giant 
corporations  alike — ensures  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  market  economy 
which — by  definition — creates  adltlonal  Jobs 
for  the  American  people. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood — let  me  state  un- 
equivocally that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  a  de- 
mocracy. But  I  also  advocate  a  philosophical 
position  that  any  freedom  carries  with  It 
an  inseparable  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
media,  it  seems  to  me.  if  they  are  to  serve 
the  citizenry  responsibly,  must  therefore 
seek  to:  Sharpen  the  comprehensiveness  of 
their  treatment;  strengthen  their  capacity 
to  follow  up  events;  and  enhance  their  abili- 
ty to  help  the  public  understand  what  one 
event  means  in  relation  to  another.  This 
challenge — to  a  higher  standard  of  Journa- 
listic performance — leads  me  directly  to  the 
latest  wave  of  "problem  banking"  stories 
concerning  the  foreign  lending  of  banks. 

Three  years  ago,  you  will  recall,  the  media 
raised  the  specter  of  imminent  disaster  for 


the  international  banking  system  due  to  the 
huge  surpluses  of  the  oil-exporting  countries. 
The  more  extreme  voices  in  the  Fourth  Es- 
tate predicted  the  system's  collapse  under 
the  enormous  recycling  burden. 

There  were  a  number  of  us  at  that  time — 
lone  voices  in  the  crowd  I'm  afraid — who 
argued  that  the  private  market  could  bridge 
the  financing  gap  for  some  time,  but  that 
over  the  longer-run,  greater  apslstance  would 
be  needed  from  public  sources — as  well  as 
strenuous  efforts  by  deficit  countries  to  re- 
duce the  need  for  financing.  When  the  pre- 
dicted petrodollar  catastrophe  failed  to  ma- 
terialize, the  media  literally  dropped  the  sub- 
ject. In  other  words,  as  far  as  the  press  was 
concerned,  "good  news"  in  this  case  was 
"no  news". 

Recently  however,  the  issue  of  recycling 
the  surpluses  of  the  oil  producers  has  re- 
emerged.  A  number  of  Journalists  and  con- 
gressmen have  voiced  concern  over  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  private  international 
banking  system  was  committed  to  loans  to 
less-developed  countries. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  reports  sug- 
gests two  separate  lines  of  concern.  The  first 
is  the  claim  that  the  large  volume  of  foreign 
lending  by  U.S.  banks  has  resulted  in  the 
denial  of  credit  to  borrowers  In  the  U.S.  and 
thus  delayed  the  U.S.  economic  recovery.  The 
second  is  the  allegation  that  banks  have 
made  large  numbers  of  unsound  foreign 
loans  with  the  expectation  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  ball  them  out  when  foreign 
debtors  run  into  payment  difficulties. 

On  the  first  concern,  the  lending  officers 
of  the  Chase  and  the  other  major  New  York 
banks  will,  I'm  sure,  find  a  certain  ironic 
amusement  in  the  charge  that  they  have 
denied  credit  to  would-be  U.S.  borrowers. 
The  Tact  is,  with  a  15%  decline  over  two 
years  in  loans  from  major  U.S.  banks  to 
commerce  and  Industry,  bank  competition 
for  business  in  recent  months  has  been  par- 
ticularly fierce.  Indeed,  the  search  for  do- 
mestic borrowers  has  become  so  thorough 
that  your  once-friendly  banker  has  become 
downright  compassionate!  So  the  suggestion 
that  foreign  lending  has  led  to  the  denial  of 
crsdlt  to  domestic  borrowers  and  thereby 
held  back  our  economic  recovery — Is  flatly 
untrue.  I  believe  all  of  you  in  this  room,  our 
customers,  will  attest  to  that  fact. 

The  second  concern — that  banks  have 
dangerously  overextended  themselves  In 
making  foreign  loans  to  chronic  debtor 
countries,  particularly  the  lesser-developed 
countries — requires  a  more  extended  re- 
sponse. For  the  reality  of  the  role  of  the 
private  banking  system  In  helping  to  finance 
LDC  deficits  is  far  more  complex  than  the 
alarming  headlines  or  glib  statements  would 
have  us  believe. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  unequivocally  that 
the  Chase,  and  I  suspect,  other  major  Inter- 
national banks  expect  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  the  business  of  prudent  foreign  lending 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  By  and  large. 
Chase's  major  lending  emphasis  is  on  short- 
term  commercial  loans  to  finance  trade  and 
private  business,  as  well  as  project  loans  that 
are  self-liquidating  through  the  generation 
of  exports.  New  loans  to  governments  for 
straight  balance  of  payments  purposes  will 
still  be  taken  up  by  banks,  but  I  believe 
lenders  will  be  increasingly  selective  and 
cautious  in  adding  such  credits  to  their  port- 
folios. Certainly  that  Is  our  posture  at  Chase. 
If  there  is  any  serious  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  a  loan  to  be  adequately  serviced, 
whether  for  balance  of  payments  or  other 
reasons,  that  loan  Is  simply  not  extended. 
In  this  regard,  it  often  is  forgotten  that 
the  great  bulk  of  overseas  loans  by  American 
banks — about  70%  of  our  total  at  Chase— is 
to  Industrial  countries.  Moreover,  among 
LDCs,  the  greatest  volume  of  credit  has  been 
extendfed  to  what  the  World  Bank  calls 
"high-  or  medium-Income"  nations — coun- 
tries like  Mexico  and  Brazil.  Comparatively 
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little  bank  lending  has  flowed  into  so-called 
low-income  countries — India,  Pakistan  and 
many  African  nations.  For  example: 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  bank 
loans  to  LDCs  as  a  group  have  expanded 
significantly  since  the  oil  price  increase  in 
the  winter  of  1973-74.  All  told,  the  exposure 
of  U.S.  and  other  foreign  banks  to  these 
countries  has  risen  from  $39  billion  to  $77 
billion  in  little  more  than  three  years.  But 
the  capacity  to  service  debt  also  has  been 
increasing,  albeit  at  a  slower  rate.  Over  the 
past  three  years  the  exports  of  the  LDCs 
have  advanced  by  nearly  65% — not  a  bad 
performance,  considering  the  state  of  the 
world  economy. 

It  is  this  need  to  Increase  exports  and  gain 
foreign  exchange  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  LDCs'  ability  to  meet  debt  obligations — 
rather  than  in  their  Inability  to  generate 
funds  in  local  currency  for  debt  repayment. 
Again,  this  distinction  is  important.  The  nor- 
mal remedy  for  LDCs  in  trouble  is  not  de- 
fault. Nor  does  it  generally  mean  even  debt 
moratorium.  More  usually,  it  involves  a  re- 
funding or  rescheduling  of  debt.  Obviously, 
banks  prefer  not  to  reschedule,  but  even 
when  they  must,  such  action  neither  impairs 
bank  capital  nor  decreases  bank  earnings. 
Again,  this  critical  point  seems  largely  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  current  dialogue. 

Clearly,  some  LDCs  have  performed  better 
than  others,  and  each  has  to  be  Judged  on 
its  own  merits.  Bank  debt  to  a  number  of 
these  countries  has  been  expanding  at  a  rate 
that  should  not — and  cannot — be  sustained. 

This  does  not  mean  that  loans  to  these 
countries  at  present  are  excessive;  nor  that 
banks  need  bailing  out.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  bank  lending  will  need  to  slow 
down,  and  that  public  policies  must  be  di- 
rected at  correcting  the  problems  that  give 
rise  to  such  lending — most  particularly,  the 
persistent  deficits  in  the  balance  of  payments 
of  many  nations,  both  industrial  and  lesser- 
developed.  It  is  on  these  public  policies,  in 
my  Judgment,  that  the  pttentlo"  of  the  press 
and  the  Congress  should  be  focused. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  has  not  yet  un- 
dertaken the  tough  adjustments  that  are 
required  to  bring  Its  structure  of  interna- 
tional payments  into  better  balance.  As  I 
mentioned,  the  deficit  countries — particular- 
ly the  LDCs — need  to  expand  their  exports. 
They  can  only  do  this  as  the  economies  of  the 
Industrial  nations  grow  and  prosper. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  LDCs  cannot 
escape  difficult  action  to  reduce  their  own 
deficits,  even  though  this  Involves  the  pain- 
ful process  of  slowing  economic  growth.  In- 
fiation  must  be  brought  under  better  control, 
over-valued  exchange  rates  eliminated,  and 
a  more  positive  policy  adopted  toward  for- 
eign private  investment.  Internally  agricul- 
tural sections  need  to  be  given  greater  en- 
couragement, even  at  the  expense  of  higher 
costs  for  urban  areas.  Because  it  takes  time 
for  the  effects  of  policy  changes  to  be  felt, 
an  LDC  that  boldly  undertakes  reforms  Is 
likely  to  need  international  financial  support. 

So  an  adequate  supply  of  public  interna- 
tional credit — credit  that  could  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  adoption  of  government  policies 
promoting  efficient  adjustment — becomes  a 
key  prerequisite.  This  is  particularly  true 
now  that  bank  lending  will  likely  slow  down. 

While  action  for  this  could  take  many 
forms,  one  appropriate  solution  to  the  present 
deficiency  in  public  credit  might  have  the 
following  four  characteristics: 

First,  enlargement  of  existing  public  credit 
lines  or  guarantees. 

Second,  increase  public  credit  flows  to  each 
of  the  major  classes  of  borrowing  nations. 

Third,  extension  of  these  credits  subject  to 
rigorous  conditions  that  assure  domestic 
policies  which  promote  efficient  adjustment. 

And  fourth,  a  substantial  part  of  the  fund- 
ing should  be  obtained  from  the  OPEC  na- 
tions themselves. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  thoroughly  ex- 


amine these  proposals,  and  I  present  them 
here  in  their  broadest  outline. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
solve  these  problems  if  our  attention  as  di- 
verted to  spare  stories  and  apocalyptic  warn- 
ings. I  assure  you  that  banks  like  mine  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  their  role  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  lending.  And  we  also  under- 
stand our  obligation  to  clearly  Interpret  this 
role  to  the  public. 

By  the  same  token,  your  responsibility — 
as  concerned  businessmen  and  business- 
women— is  to  "speak  out"  loudly  and  lucidly 
for  your  own  companies  and  Industries;  and 
to  challenge  the  media  to  report  on  yoiu* 
activities  in  a  fairmlnded,  accurate,  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  It  Is  this  kind  of  report- 
ing— of  which  I  believe  our  free  press  is 
uniquely  capable — that  will  most  genuinely 
serve  the  public  Interest. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE'S 
OPINION  ON  ALASKA  NATURAL 
GAS    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Congress  made  the  decision  to 
remove  the  certification  process  for  an 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation  system 
from  the  traditional  forum  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Under  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act, 
the  FPC  still  has  an  important  role,  but 
does  not  make  the  final  choice  of  systems 
to  move  Alaskan  gas.  After  the  FPC 
makes  an  initial  decision,  the  President 
addresses  the  issue,  receiving  advice  from 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  officials, 
and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. By  September  1,  1977,  his  choice  will 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  for  approval. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  this  law, 
I  am  following  its  implemenation  with 
great  interest.  Because  we  are  given  a 
relatively  brief  time  under  the  act  to  re- 
view the  President's  choice,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  follow  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  at  each  step  in  order  to  be 
prepared  and  informed  when  the  Senate 
is  called  upon  to  ratify  or  disapprove  the 
President's  choice. 

The  FPC  administrative  law  judge  is- 
sued his  opinion,  finding  for  the  Arctic 
Gas  project  on  all  points — environment, 
efficiency,  cost,  geotechnlcal  feasibility, 
deliverabUity,  and  other  relevant  issues. 
Currently,  the  FPC  is  reviewing  that 
opinion  and  other  material.  The  Presi- 
dent will  receive  the  FPC's  decision  by 
May  1. 

Naturally,  Arctic  Gas'  competitors,  El 
Paso  and  Alcan,  are  attacking  the  de- 
cision. The  losers  also  argue  that  con- 
gressional enactment  of  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Gas  Transportation  Act  makes  the 
administrative  law  judge's  opinion  irrel- 
evant. As  author  of  the  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  I  must  disagree  with  that 
argument.  By  passage  of  the  act,  the 
Congress  clearly  provided  that  the  FPC 
and  the  administrative  law  judge  alone 
would  not  make  the  decision  on  trans- 
portation of  Alaskan  gas.  Congress  in- 
sisted that  other  affected  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  President  and  the  legislative 
branch,  have  a  role  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process.  But,  we  did  not  by  passage  of 
the  act  intend  for  no  weight  or  no  consid- 
eration to  be  given  to  the  findings  of  the 
administrative  law  judge  who  heard  all 
the  evidence  on  the  competing  gas  trans- 
portation systems. 


Proper  decisionmaking  can  be  carried 
out  only  after  thorough  examination  of 
facts  and  evidence.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
misallocation  of  resources  and  effort  if 
each  decisionmaking  level  involved  in 
the  act  did  not  at  least  begin  Its  delib- 
eration by  reviewing  and  carefully  weigh- 
ing the  FPC  administrative  law  judge's 
opinion. 

Consider  how  the  opinion  was  derived. 
This  430  page  opinion  culminates  20 
months  of  hearings  on  the  record  and 
conducted  under  oath.  Environmental- 
ists, the  States,  the  competing  applicants, 
and  others  presented  their  cases  with  ex- 
pert testimony  and  evidence  at  these 
hearings.  Witnesses  were  subject  to 
cross-examination.  My  colleagues  should 
note,  the  evidence  produced  from  these 
hearings  is  the  only  evidence  they  will 
receive  which  was  developed  under  oath 
and  with  the  benefit  of  challenging  cross- 
examination.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  volumes  of  transcript  were  pro- 
duced, along  with  approximately  1,000 
exhibits — many  of  which  run  into  the 
thousands  of  pages  themselves.  The  judge 
also  took  an  "official  view"  trip  to  exam- 
ine first  hand  each  applicant's  route  and 
existing  facilities. 

Given  this  type  of  factual  development, 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  and  others 
who  will  be  involved  in  the  decision  on 
an  Alaskan  gas  transportation  system  to 
consider  carefully  the  administrative  law 
judge's  opinion. 

The  opinion  is,  of  course,  not  the  end 
of  this  question,  but  it  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. That  opinion  and  the  evidence  It 
is  based  upon  provide  a  unique  and  rich 
source  of  information,  since  it  is  the  in- 
dependently informed  conclusion  of  the 
experienced  judge  who  heard  all  the  evi- 
dence and  saw  all  the  witnesses. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  REASON- 
ING SUPPORTS  RIEGLE-GRIFFTN 
AMENDMENTS  TO  ASSURE  COM- 
PETITION IN  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
AFTERMARKET 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Mo- 
bile Source  Emission  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1977  (S.  919) ,  which  I  have  In- 
troduced with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Griffin,  amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
establish  a  sound  schedule  for  automo- 
bile pollution  reduction.  While  this  bill 
seeks  to  provide  auto  emission  standards 
which  are  workable  yet  environmentally 
sound,  it  also  addresses  other  aspects  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  which  affect  different 
segments  of  the  automotive  Industry; 
namely,  the  aftermarket  parts  Indus- 
try. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  are  mandated  to 
wan'ant  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  un- 
der both  a  production  warranty  and  a 
performance  warranty,  that  the  emis- 
sion control  system  Installed  by  that 
manufactiu-er  will  remain  effective  for 
that  length  of  time. 

The  production  warrant  is  already  ef- 
fective. The  performance  warranty, 
which  Is  conditioned  upon  the  proper 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  vehicle 
by  the  owner.  Is  mandated  to  become  ef- 
fective only  when  the  Administrator  of 
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the   Environmental 
determines  that  adequate 
ties  are  available.  It  is  this 
warranty  that  poses  a  very 
to  the  existence  of  the 
motive  aftermarket  as  well 
sumer. 

Since  the  owner  of  a  new 
is  not  going  to  jeopardize 
with  respect  to  the  perforijiance 
ranty,  he  will  go  to  the 
of  the  vehicle  manufacturer 
work  as  well  as  for  routine 
repair.  This  reaction  to  the 
ranty  will  thus  effectively  s 
independent    aftermarket 
parts    industry    presently 
automobile    owner.    The 
longer  will  have  the  freedom 
use  the  parts  and  services  he 
law  will  create  a  monopoly 
hide  manufacturers  and  theii 
dealers. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimbus 
to  have  printed  in  the  RECoiD 
release  which  was  issued  by 
ment  of  Justice  upon  issuing 
on   the   anticompetitive 
panded  automobile  warranties 

There  being  no  objection, 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  priqted 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  Department  of  Justice 
Environmental  Protection 
consider  carefully  the  possible 
or   proposed   regulations   to 
vehicle    emission    control    prod 
ranty. 

The  Department's  views  were 
comments    filed    with    EPA 
agency's  proposed  rtUemaklng 
the  warranty  program. 

Under   the   Clean  Air  Act 
manufacturers  must  give 
ranty    guaranteeing    that    the 
been   designed   and  biUlt  to 
air  pollutant  emission  standardE 
ful  life.  The  useful  life  of  a 
has  been  defined  as  five  years  or 
whichever  comes  first. 

Despite  the  presence  of  thesi 
since  the  1972  model  year,  EP/ 
mined  that  they  are  not  an 
to  combat  pollution.  As  a  result 
to  develop  more  detailed 
the  warranty  effective. 

Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
than  C.  Rose  of  the  Antitrust 
pressed   concern  that   Increased 
unless  properly  focused,  could 
creased  consumer  costs  and  oth^r 
petltlve   results   beyond   those 
attain  the  desired  environmental 

He  noted  that  the  Departmer  t 
made  the  following  points : 

The  EPA  warranty  program 
made  an   effective   pollution 
unless  It  were  greatly  expanded 

To    obtain    an    effective 
might  find  It  necessary  to  broaden 
to  cover  virtually  any  mechanlcfil 
the  automobile  related  to 

The  costs  of  such  an 
to  consumers  would  be  enormous 

The  warranty  would  become, 
full  service  contract,  and  the 
new  vehicle  would  Increase 

Mr.   Rose  pointed  out  that 
comprehensive  service   warranty 
nlficantly  Impede  the  ability  of 
service  stations  and  garages  to 
the  service  departments  of  dealei^ 
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by  the  national  automobile  manufacturers. 
Thus,  he  said,  concentration  In  the  auto- 
mobile aftermarket — auto  repair,  service  and 
parts  dealers — could  Increase  substantially, 
and  the  advantage  of  free  competition  could 
be  lost. 

As  a  solution,  the  Department  recommends 
In  Its  comments  that  EPA  list  the  emission 
control  devices  that  would  be  covered  by 
the  warranty  and  that  only  those  devices 
that  would  not  have  been  Included  In  the 
vehicle  If  the  Clean  Air  Act  had  not  been 
passed  would  be  on  the  list. 

The  Department  also  urged  EPA  to  con- 
tinue Its  efforts  to  develop  an  effective 
method  of  testing  emissions  so  that  a  man- 
datory emission  Inspection  program  could  be 
Implemented. 

According  to  the  Department,  a  narrow 
production  warranty  and  a  mandatory  in- 
spection program  could  achieve  the  national 
goals  set  out  In  the  Clean  Air  Act,  while 
minimizing  the  program's  social  costs,  In- 
cluding Its  anticompetitive  Impact. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
give  Members  more  complete  information 
on  the  position  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  I  am  including  excerpts  from 
the  full  statement  that  the  Department 
made  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  opposing  the  expansion  of  the 
automobile  warranty  program  as  an  eflB- 
cient  method  for  the  reduction  of  auto- 
mobile pollution : 

Comments  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice 

On  November  16,  1976,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  In  an  Advance  No- 
tice of  Proposed  Rulemaking  announced  Its 
Intention  to  consider  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment more  effectively  the  coverage  of  Section 
207(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  rulemaking 
proceeding  wUl  attempt  to  clarify  coverage 
of  the  emission  control  production  warranty. 
The  Department  of  Justice  submits  these 
comments  to  assist  the  Agency  in  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  potential  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  that  such  regulation  could  have. 
Including  the  Impact  on  competition  In  the 
automotive  aftermarket. 
the  ikterest  and  position  of  the  depart- 
ment OF  justice 

A.  The  Interest  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— The  Department  of  Justice  appears  be- 
fore federal  agencies  to  advocate  regulatory 
policies  that  will  advance  competition,  effi- 
ciency, and  consumer  welfare.  Our  role,  how- 
ever. Is  not  to  advocate  that  these  national 
objectives  are  paramount,  but  to  ensvure  that 
they  are  given  appropriate  weight  by  agen- 
cies In  carrying  out  their  differing  statutory 
missions.  This  we  try  to  do  by  assisting  the 
agency  In  evaluating  the  Impact  of  Its  pro- 
posed action  on  competition  and  In  finding 
the  least  or  less  anticompetitive  alternatives 
to  achieve  regulatory  goals  as  defined  by 
Congress. 

"Congress  has  clearly  determined  that 
cleaner,  healthier  air  Is  desirable.  As  with 
many  national  policies,  however,  the  par- 
ticular method  chosen  to  reach  this  goal  may 
have  side  effects  that  are  unnecessarily  harm- 
ful to  competition.  Our  desire  to  avoid  such 
results  was  plainly  enunciated  during  Con- 
gressional hearings  in  1974  by  Bruce  B.  Wil- 
son, then-Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Antitrust  Division :  "We  seek  to  encour- 
age procedures  which  would  limit — or  if  pos- 
sible eliminate — potential  anticompetitive 
fallout  from  the  drive  toward  cleaner  air." 

B.  The  Position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice — 

The  following  discussion  virlll  analyze  why 
the  present  production  warranty  has  not 
been  an  effective  antipollution  device  sub- 


sequent to  vehicle  purchtise,  and  why  there 
will  be  senous  cost-effleclency  problems  If  the 
EPA  attempts  to  expand  the  production  war- 
ranty to  compensate  for  the  Inability  of  the 
Agency  to  implement  the  performance  war- 
ranty. We  will  show  that  the  present  emis- 
sion control  production  warranty  cannot  ef- 
fectively achieve  the  environmental  objec- 
tives of  the  entire  warranty  program  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  current  production  war- 
ranty focuses  on  only  one  contributing  fac- 
tor in  emission  control,  namely  the  pollu- 
tion control  devices. 

Second,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
incentives  present  to  encourage  consvuners 
to  use  the  warranty.  We  will  also  show  that 
substantially  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
production  warranty  via  the  adoption  of 
comprehensive  coverage  under  Options  2  or 
3  is  not  a  viable  solution  to  the  current  prob- 
lems. Rather,  such  action  would.  In  effect, 
transform  the  207(a)  warranty  Into  a  per- 
formance warranty.  By  doing  so,  the  economic 
costs  of  the  warranty  program  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased,  including  possibly  the 
social  cost  of  an  adverse  Impact  on  compe- 
tition. 

the  cost-epfectiveness  of  a  warranty 
program 

While  we  share  the  EPA's  concern  that  the 
emission  control  production  warranty  has 
not  effectively  achieved  the  ends  originally 
Intended  of  it  we  are  not  convinced  that 
expanding  the  warranty — in  effect,  trans- 
forming It  Into  a  performance  guarantee — 
will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  its  cost  ef- 
fectiveness. The  potential  costs  of  extending 
the  present  production  warranty  to  control 
emissions  subsequent  to  vehicle  piu-chase 
will.  In  all  probability,  far  outweigh  the 
potential  benefits. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

As  a  means  to  effect  emission  control  be- 
yond the  initial  construction  of  a  vehicle, 
the  warranty  is  unsatisfactory.  The  mere 
presence  of  the  production  warranty  does  not 
by  Itself  encourage  proper  maintenance  if 
the  vehicle  continues  to  operate  despite  the 
functional  soundness  of  the  emission  con- 
trol eqvilpment. 

In  sum,  the  current  emission  control  pro- 
duction warranty  falls  to  effectively  achieve 
environmental  objectives  Insofar  as  it  con- 
centrates on  only  one  contributing  factor  in 
emission  performance,  pollution  control  de- 
vices. In  addition,  as  appears  to  be  the  case 
by  virtue  of  these  hearings,  it  may  not  even 
succeed  in  this  respect  if  Incentives  are  lack- 
ing to  use  the  warranty  and/or  if  failures  in 
pollution  control  devices  are  not  detectable. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  consumer  should  not  be  forced  to 
pay  the  additional  costs  and  business 
should  not  have  to  suffer  the  anticom- 
petitive effects  of  a  warranty  program 
which  will  not  be  effective  in  cleaning  up 
the  air. 

The  Justice  Department  report  con- 
cludes by  saying: 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer of  such  a  performance  guarantee,  the 
social  costs  associated  with  the  competitive 
disadvantage  that  potentially  could  be  im- 
posed on  a  sizable  class  of  vehicle  service 
businesses  is  a  particular  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  would  come  about 
If  the  warranty  Is  honored  only  by  manu- 
factiurer-alBllated  dealers.  Then,  vehicle 
owners  can  be  expected  to  take  their  vehicles 
excliaslvely  to  dealers  for  all  emission  re- 
lated repairs  and  service.  Independent  ga- 
rages and  service  stations  that  may  be  equal- 
ly skilled  In  making  such  repairs  would  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  dealers. 
Without    a    comprehensive    warranty    non- 
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dealers  would  succeed  or  fall  depending  upon 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the  marketplace 
next  to  dealers;  however,  the  presence  of  the 
warranty  would  make  It  next  to  Impossible 
for  non-dealers  to  attract  customers  for 
emission  related  repairs,  regardless  of  their 
price  and  their  quality  of  work.  If  an  en- 
vironmentally effective  production  warranty 
must  cover  essentially  all  engine  repairs  and 
service,  then  the  warranty  would  have  se- 
vere implications  for  the  long  run  viability 
of  Independent  garages  and  service  stations. 
Indeed,  It  could  effect  a  significant  increase 
in  concentration  in  the  service  Industry  to 
the  point  where  a  substantial  adverse  impact 
on  the  price  of  service  and  repair  could  be 
expected.  In  any  event,  the  Impact  on  con- 
centration would  be  directly  related  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  warranty. 

A  warranty  program  is  clearly  mandated 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  EPA  must  Im- 
plement that  program.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
eliminate  all  the  costs.  Including  all  the  an- 
ticompetitive effects,  of  such  a  program.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  minimize  those  costs 
and  still  attain  the  environmental  goals  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Riegle- 
GrifBn  amendment  would  accomplish 
should  it  be  enacted.  It  will  allow  this 
Nation  to  attain  our  clean  air  goals 
without  excessive  economic  impact.  Our 
legislation  will  provide  a  workable  and 
balanced  program  for  cleaning  up  our 
environment  by  setting  a  stringent 
schedule  for  pollution  reduction  and  by 
implementing  a  rational  and  effective 
warranty  program  to  back  up  our  clean 
air  goals. 

The  Riegle-Griffln  amendment  would 
guarantee  consumers  the  right  of  choice 
over  automotive  parts  and  service  for 
their  motor  vehicles  and  prevent  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  sale  of  aftermarket  parts 
and  service.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  that  the  manufacturers'  per- 
formance warranty  for  the  motor  ve- 
hicle emission  system  be  reduced  to  18 
months  or  18,000  miles,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Extensive  hearings  on  this  subject  were 
held  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  1974.  After  carefully 
reviewing  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  committee  found  the  performance 
warranty  to  be  unnecessary,  anticom- 
petitive, and  anticonsumer.  All  19  mem- 
bers of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
unanimously  recommended  in  the  com- 
mittee report  of  December  18,  1974,  that 
the  performance  warranty  be  reduced 
from  the  statutory  5  years  or  50,000 
miles. 

This  is  a  complex  issue  which  merits 
some  explanation  lest  it  be  misinter- 
preted as  a  reduction  in  requirements 
placed  on  vehicle  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce nonpoUuting  vehicles,  or  be  con- 
sidered as  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
car  owning  public.  Warranty  provisions 
in  S.  919  will  in  no  way  reduce  clean 
air  standards. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  vehi- 
cle manufacturers  are  mandated  to  war- 
rant for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  under 
both  a  production  warranty  and  a  per- 
formance warranty,  that  the  emission 
control  system  installed  by  that  manu- 


facturer will  remain  effective  for  at  least 
that  length  of  time. 

The  production  warranty  is  already  in 
effect.  The  performance  warranty,  which 
is  conditioned  upon  the  proper  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  vehicle  by  the 
owner,  is  mandated  to  become  effective 
once  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  determines 
that  adequate  testing  facilities  are  avail- 
able. It  is  this  performance  warranty  that 
poses  a  very  serious  threat  to  the  ex- 
istency  of  the  independent  automotive 
aftermarket,  and  strong  anticonsumer 
problems. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  contains  sufficient  protection  un- 
der its  design  requirements  and  produc- 
tion warranties  to  maintain  air  quality, 
as  the  manufacturer  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  test  and  certify  his  engine  in 
accordance  with  EPA  test  standards  on 
emissions  and  durability  prior  to  sale. 

The  production  warranty  require- 
ments force  the  vehicle  manufacturer  to 
warrant  that  the  emission  control  sys- 
tem is  designed,  built,  and  equipped  in  a 
manner  that  will  enable  it  to  comply 
with  emission  regulations  which  exist  at 
the  time  the  vehicle  was  first  sold,  and 
that  it  is  free  from  defects  in  materials 
and  workmanship  that  would  cause  the 
system  to  fail  to  conform  with  applicable 
regulations  for  its  useful  life,  which  is 
defined  in  the  act  as  5  years  or  50,000 
miles,  whichever  occurs  first. 

The  performance  warranty  will  only 
go  into  effect  when  EPA  develops  a  quick, 
reliable  test  for  precisely  measuring 
emissions.  This  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
in  the  future.  Under  this  performance 
warranty,  the  vehicle  manufacturer  is 
then  liable  for  the  repair,  at  his  cost,  of 
every  vehicle  on  the  road  that  fails  an 
emission  inspection,  so  long  as  the 
vehicle  owner  has  compUed  with  the 
maintenance  and  operation  instructions 
mandated  by  the  vehicle  manufacturer. 
These  maintenance  and  operation  in- 
structions are  the  critical  points  insofar 
as  the  independent  automotive  after- 
market  and  the  consumer  are  concerned. 

The  owner  is  not  going  to  jeopardize 
his  position  with  respect  to  that  war- 
ranty, and  will  go  to  the  franchised 
dealer  of  the  vehicle  manufacturer  not 
only  for  warranty  work,  but  also  for  non- 
warranty  work  performed  at  the  same 
time.  This  effectively  will  shut  off  the  in- 
dependent aftermarket  from  their  cus- 
tomers. The  consumer  no  longer  will 
have  the  freedom  of  choice  to  use  the 
parts  and  services  he  wishes,  and  the  law 
will  create  a  monopoly  for  the  vehicle 
manufacturers  and  their  franchised 
dealers. 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
foimd  that  since  the  cost  of  the  perform- 
ance warranty  has  been  built  into  the 
price  of  the  vehicle: 

It  Is  also  questionable  that  the  consumer 
will  ever  truly  benefit  from  the  performance 
warranty  as  It  now  stands,  because  the  ve- 
hicle manufacturer  can  reap  windfall  profits 
from  this  warranty,  for  every  voided  war- 
ranty results  In  an  unearned  profit  of  ap- 
proximately $300.  Thus,  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer has  a  strong  financial  Incentive  to 
void  these  warranties,  which  might  in  part 


account  for  the  present  burdensome  and  re- 
strictive care  and  maintenance  instructions 
which  contain  innumerable  opportunities  for 
avoiding  liability.  These  same  escape  clauses 
will  exist  in  a  warranty  of  any  length,  the 
longer  the  warranty,  the  greater  the  cost, 
which  thereby  provides  a  stronger  Incentive 
to  escape  liability.  Every  time  a  warranty  is 
voided,  It  Is  the  consumer,  and  only  the  con- 
sumer who  loses.  The  consumer  not  only  for- 
feits the  money  paid  to  the  manufacturer  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  he  also  paj^  again  to 
have  the  work  performed. 

Thus  the  subcommittee  found  the  per- 
formance warranty  to  be  anticompeti- 
tive, anticonsumer  and  unnecessary  to 
the  protection  of  clean  air.  It  should  be 
noted  that  neither  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees that  developed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970  had  the  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  warranty  provisions  of  the 
act  which  might  have  highlighted  the 
monopolistic  and  anticonsumer  aspects 
of  the  law. 

The  vehicle  manufacturers  mainte- 
nance instructions,  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  followed  to  prevent  voiding 
the  warranty,  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  car-owning  public.  The  vehicle 
owner  is  obligated  imder  these  circum- 
stances to  have  stipulated  parts  replaced 
or  serviced  at  the  vehicle  manufacturers* 
designated  intervals,  at  his  or  her  own 
expense.  Should  the  vehicle  fail  to  com- 
ply with  an  applicable  emission  standard 
imder  the  performance  warranty,  it  is 
not  the  obligation  of  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer to  repair  the  emission  control 
system  until  the  vehicle  owner  has 
proven  that  the  described  maintenance 
in  his  owners"  manual  has  been  per- 
formed at  the  established  time,  and  that 
the  work  was  done  with  acceptable  parts 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  by  a  qualified 
service  outlet. 

Of  course,  the  antitrust  laws  prevent 
vehicle  manufacturers  from  requiring 
that  only  their  parts  be  used  to  replace 
those  they  know  will  wear  out  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  5-year,  50,000-mile 
warranty,  or  that  the  servicing  of  these 
parts  be  performed  only  by  a  franchised 
dealer.  Consequently,  because  of  the  po- 
tential liability  the  vehicle  manufacturer 
would  face  when  the  quick  "taUpipe"' 
test  of  EPA  is  approved,  they  must  pro- 
tect themselves  by  conditioning  the  va- 
lidity of  warranties  on  "recommended 
use  of  original  equipment  manufactur- 
ers— OEM — parts  or  their  equivalent" 
and  the  use  of  franchised  dealers  or  a 
"qualified  service  outlet."  The  manufac- 
turers' owners  manual  instructions  cre- 
ate a  strong  psychological  restraint  on 
the  consumer  to  force  him  to  return  his 
vehicle  to  the  franchised  dealer  for  all 
work  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  through 
fear  of  voiding  his  warranty. 

This  forcing  of  the  consuming  public 
to  return  their  vehicles  to  a  franchised 
dealer  for  all  parts  and  service  for  5 
years  or  50,000  miles  to  insure  that  the 
warranty  is  not  invalidated  will  occiu* 
when  the  performance  warranty  is  trig- 
gered by  EPA.  According  to  the  subcom- 
mittee report — 

The  Subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  serious  anti-consumer  asi>ect6  to 
both  the  proposed  certification  program  (by 
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EPA)   and  the  6  year,  50,000  ml  le  warranty 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Ac  . 

The  restrictive  maintenaiK  e  instruc- 
tions will  cause  many  cautiou  >  car  own- 
ers to  have  all  servicing— w  lether  re- 
lated to  the  warranty  or  notr-|performed 
by  their  franchised  dealer, 
serious  inconvenience  as  well 
threat  to  the  independent 
af  termarket.  Those  who  cont|iue 
their  neighborhood  service 
outlets  will  undoubtedly  void 
ranties,  which  they  have  already 
for  when  the  car  was  orig  nally 
chased,  thereby  being  forced 
again  to  have  that  system 
additional  expense  should  liie 
ever  fail  an  emissions  inspection 
future. 
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The  consumer  cannot  afifor^  I 
dispute  with  the  vehicle 
over  the  use  of  parts  and 
might  later  be  claimed  to  be 
Therefore,  the  consumer  is 
to  dealers  for  all  his  work  during 
of  the  warranty,  regardless. 

The  warranty  provisions  of 
ment  will  have  no  adverse  effects 
quality.  This  legislation,  if 
relieve  the  automotive  afterr^iarket 
dustry  from  the  possibility  of 
listic  takeover  by  the  vehicle 
turers  and  will  retain  the 
auto  owner  to  have  a  cholc( 
parts  and  services  used  to  maintain 
vehicle. 

The   Small   Business   Com^iittee 
ceived  testimony  from 
vehicle  manufacturers,  repai- 
service  stations,  EPA,  the  Fed 
Commission,  and  the  Antitru;  t 
of  the  Department  of  Justice 
testimony  and  the  documents  tion 
piled  convinced  the  House  S»iall 
ness  Committee  that  the 
warranty  of  the  Clean  Air 
little  meaningful  purpose 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimojis 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
mendations  of  the  House  Small 
Committee  which  may  be  fou^d 
33  of  the  House  Report  93-16 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

CHAPTEK    IV.     RECOMMENDAk-IONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  testlmor  y,  evidence 
and  findings,  the  subcommittee  ifecommends 
that: 

A.  The  Environmental  Protection 

1.  Pursue  all  administrative 
minimize  the  anticompetitive 
warranty   provisions   of   the 
Amendments  of  1970; 

2.  Require  the  vehicle 
insert    clear    and    conspicuous 
statements  In  their  care   and 
instructions  and  their  emission 
tem  warranties  which  would  ad 
hide  owner  that  he  or  she 
original  equipment  manufacture 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
that  nonfranchised  service  outlets 
Ice  that  vehicle; 

3.  Work    with    appropriate 
agencies  in  developing  afflrmati|'e 
for  inclusion  in  these  care  and 
instructions,  which  clearly 
owner  that  be  or  she  may  use 
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equipment  manufacturers'  parts  and  non- 
franchised service  outlets  without  neces- 
sarUy  Jeopardizing  the  validity  of  the  emis- 
sion performance  warranty. 

4.  Determine,  by  testing  on  an  Individual 
basis,  that  a  specific  part  actually  Increases 
emissions,  before  it  decertifies  or  refuses  to 
certify  the  part  under  its  proposed  volun- 
tary certification  program  and  develop  due 
process  procedures  for  appeal  from  an  agency 
determination; 

5.  Expedite  the  development  of  a  quick  and 
reliable  test  for  measuring  emissions,  which 
would  thereby  enable  the  agency  to  Insure 
that  m  use  vehicles  were  conforming  to  the 
applicable  standards  through  periodic  motor 
vehicle  inspections  which  would  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  existing  emission  level  stand- 
ards; 

6.  Issue  an  economic  Impact  statement 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  all  new  regu- 
lations, Including  the  certification  program, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  no 
competitive  disadvantages  are  placed  upon 
small  businesses;  and 

7.  Review  all  existing  and  proposed  poli- 
cies and  regulations  to  determine  if  they  are 
consistent  with  this  Nation's  antitrust  poli- 
cies. 

B.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice — 

1.  Examine  the  vehicle  manufacturers  care 
and  maintenance  instructions  and  emission 
control  system  warranties  to  determine  if 
they  are  consistent  with  this  Nation's  anti- 
trust policies. 

C.  The  above  agencies  and  department  ad- 
vise the  committee  by  June  1,  1975,  of  the 
actions  they  have  taken  to  Implement  these 
recommendations. 

D.  The  appropriate  legislative  committees 
of  Congress  consider  amending  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  5- 
year/50,000-mlle  performance  warranty  to  a 
period  comparable  to  that  presently  estab- 
lished by  the  competitive  forces  operative  in 
the  open  marketplace,  such  as  for  12  months 
or  12,000  miles,  whichever  occurs  first. 


ACCURACY  IN  MEDIA  CORRECTS 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  going 
around  about  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  creating  and  developing  the 
Panama  Canal.  There  appears  to  be  an 
organized  effort  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  there  was  something 
shameful  and  dishonorable  about  our 
actions,  which  we  have  to  remedy  today 
by  surrendering  our  rights,  property,  and 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Typical  of  such  deliberate  misinfor- 
mation is  the  recent  statement  in  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  which  said,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  canal : 

We  stole  it  and  removed  the  Incriminating 
evidence  from  the  historj-  books. 

Nothing  coxild  be  fiu"ther  from  the 
truth,  as  the  unbiased  work  of  many  dis- 
tinguished historians  can  attest.  The 
New  York  Times  has  no  right  to  make 
such  a  demagogic  assertion  if  it  wishes 
to  maintain  itself  as  a  respectable  pur- 
veyor of  journalism. 

Mr.  Reed  Irvine,  chairman  of  Accuracy 
in  Media,  Inc.,  has  taken  the  Times  to 
task  in  a  letter  published  on  its  editorial 
page  today.  Mr.  Irvine  patiently  recounts 
the  basic  international  structure  that 


supported  our  role  in  creating  the  canal, 
and  effectively  rebuts  the  absurd  conten- 
tion of  the  Times.  Mr.  Irvine  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  once  again  forcing  the 
media  to  correct  its  inaccuracies,  par- 
ticularly when  such  inaccuracies  can 
have  a  pernicious  effect  on  public  opin- 
ion and  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Irvine's  letter  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  5,  1977,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Panama   Has  Reaped   Huge   Benefits  From 

THE  Canal 
To  THE  EDrroR: 

In  discussing  the  Panama  Canal,  a  recent 
Times  editorial  said:  "We  stole  It  and  re- 
moved the  Incriminating  evidence  from  the 
history  books." 

The  Panama  Canal  was  built  by  the  U.S. 
at  a  cost  of  $375  million.  It  obviously  was  not 
stolen.  Perhaps  your  editorial  writer  meant 
to  say  that  the  10-mUe-wide  strip  of  terri- 
tory through  which  the  canal  was  built  was 
stolen.  But  that  too  Is  false. 

From  whom  was  it  stolen?  Panama?  Co- 
lombia? Individual  landowners? 

The  U.S.  paid  Panama  $10  million  for  the 
rights  to  the  zone.  We  paid  nearly  $5  million 
to  individual  landowners  for  title  to  their 
property  in  the  zone.  We  paid  $25  million  to 
Colombia  in  satisfaction  of  its  claims.  In 
addition,  we  paid  $40  million  to  the  French 
canal  company  for  its  concession  and  equip- 
ment. Some  theft! 

The  U.S.  has  been  charged  with  having 
helped  Panama  gain  its  Independence  from 
Colombia.  If  true,  would  that  be  theft?  Pan- 
ama had  legitimate  claims  to  Independence. 
Panama  had  revolted  and  won  Its  complete 
independence  as  early  as  1840.  It  was  In- 
duced to  Join  the  Confederation  of  New 
Granada  subsequently.  The  constitution  pro- 
vided that  Panama  would  retain  its  sover- 
eignty and  right  to  secede.  This  right  was 
taken  away  when  a  new  constitution  was 
proclaimed  in  1885.  Panama  contended  that 
It  was  still  a  sovereign  state  temporarily 
under  another  government  under  duress. 

Panama's  declaration  of  Independence  In 
1903  charged  that  Colombia  had  treated  the 
Isthmus  as  a  colony,  milking  it  of  revenue 
and  not  building  a  single  bridge,  a  single 
road,  a  single  college  or  any  public  build- 
ing. 

If  it  is  alleged  that  the  U.S.  Imposed  the 
Hay-Bunau-Varllla  treaty  on  Panama 
against  the  wUl  of  the  people,  you  have  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  Panama  were  not 
eager  to  have  the  canal  built  through  their 
territory.  Without  the  canal,  the  isthmus 
would  have  been  relegated  to  the  status  of 
permanent  backwater.  There  was  a  real  pos- 
sibility that  the  canal  would  go  to  Nicaragua. 
A  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in 
1902  providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal  through  Nicaragua  if  the  necessary 
right  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  isthmian 
canal.  Was  It  robbery  to  Insist  on  terms  that 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  huge  In- 
vestment the  U.S.  proposed  to  make?  The 
alternative  was  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  Spooner  Act  and  arrange  to 
build  the  canal  through  Nicaragua.  That 
would  have  cost  the  Panamanians  dearly, 
and  they  knew  It. 

Panama  has  reaped  huge  benefits  from  the 
canal.  Payments  by  the  Canal  Company  to 
Panamanian  citizens  are  around  $100  million 
a  year.  Panama  has  also  received  about  $300 
million  in  aid  from  the  U.S.  In  the  past  22 
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years.  All  this  has  helped  to  give  it  one  of 
the  highest  per  capita  incomes  in  Latin 
America. 

Reed  Ihvine, 
Chairman,  Accuracy  in  Media,  Inc. 
Washington,  March  29, 1977. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  PAUL  GUZZI 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS  ENDORSES 
PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  ELECTION 
REFORM  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  last  week  I  received  a  most  wel- 
come letter  from  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  Paul  Guzzi,  strongly  en- 
dorsing the  recent  election  reform  pro- 
posals made  by  President  Carter  and 
Vice  President  Mondale. 

In  his  letter,  Secretary  Guzzi  gives  his 
strong  support  to  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  election  day  registra- 
tion, public  financing  of  congressional 
elections,  and  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President. 

In  his  comments.  Secretary  Guzzi 
deals  at  length  with  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Carter  administration's  reform  pack- 
age, the  proposal  for  election  day  regis- 
tration. Under  this  proposal,  voters 
would  be  entitled  to  register  at  the  polls 
on  election  day  and  then  vote.  Mr.  Guzzi 
calls  this  proposal  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  encourage  voter  partici- 
pation. He  also  argues  persuasively  that 
two  of  the  problems  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  election  day 
registration — the  possibility  of  fraud  and 
the  question  of  long  lines  at  the  polls — 
can  be  effectively  avoided  by  State  and 
local  jurisdictions. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Guzzi  notes  that 
the  voter  registration  proposal  contains 
important  provisions  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  help  defray  the  cost  of  elec- 
tion day  registration  and  to  upgrade 
their  procedures  for  voter  registration 
and  election  administration.  Under  the 
bill,  for  example,  Massachusetts  would 
qualify  for  a  total  of  $1.5  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Guzzi's  thoughtful  letter  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  concerned  with  elec- 
tion and  reform  and  improving  voter 
participation  in  the  Nation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth 

OF  Massachusetts, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  28, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dlae  Senator  Kennedy:  As  State  Secre- 
tary and  Chief  Elections  Officer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. I  am  pleased  to  endorse  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposals  for  election  reform. 

In  Massachusetts  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion, voter  participation  has  been  too  low 
for  too  long.  In  this  state  alone,  some  1.3 
million  eligible  citizens  are  not  registered  to 
vote.    And    throughout    the    country,    only 


54.5%  of  the  voting  age  population  partici- 
pated In  the  1976  Presidential  election.  These 
are  discouraging  figures. 

I  believe  that  oiu-  present  system  of  voter 
registration  contributes  heavily  to  this  prob- 
lem. In  order  to  register,  citizens  must  often 
fulfill  confusing  residency  requirements  and 
must  be  familiar  with  local  laws  which  dif- 
fer from  place  to  place.  These  laws  were  de- 
signed to  eliminate  fraud;  to  protect  the 
electoral  process  from  those  who  would  take 
advantage  of  loosely  designed  requirements. 
Unfortunately,  In  our  mobile  society,  that 
kind  of  closed  voter  registration  can  also 
function  as  a  deterrent  to  participatory  de- 
mocracy; it  can  discourage  citizens  from  tak- 
ing the  time  to  register.  The  President  has 
addressed  that  problem  in  his  proposal. 

The  main  thrust  of  President  Carter's  pro- 
posal is  election  day  registration.  I  have  sup- 
ported election  day  registration  for  several 
years  becattse  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  encourage  participation. 

Critics  have  argued  that  this  reform  will 
lead  to  election  fraud.  I  think  they  are  wrong. 
Under  the  President's  plan,  perpetrators  of 
fraud  would  face  heavy  fines  and  jail  sen- 
tences. Moreover,  In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  other  states  which  have  already  adapted 
similar  systems,  there  have  been  no  reports 
of  increased  voter  fraud.  Critics  have  also 
argued  that  election  day  registration  will 
lead  to  long  lines  at  the  polls.  But  if  we  In- 
crease pre-election  day  registration  through 
registration  drives  and  provide  good  admin- 
istrative procedures  at  the  polls,  these  long 
lines  will  not  occur.  The  President  under- 
stands this  and  his  proposal  speaks  to  these 
needs. 

Under  the  Carter  plan,  states  would  re- 
ceive a  financial  incentive  to  use  innovative 
techniques  for  pre-election  registration. 
Under  this  plan,  Massachusetts  could  re- 
ceive 1.5  million  dollars  in  federal  assistance. 
The  specifics  are  as  follows: 

The  first  $500,000  would  be  automatically 
awarded  when  the  federal  legislation  becomes 
law. 

The  second  $500,000  would  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  voter  outreach  proposals.  For- 
tunately, we  already  possess  the  basic  ad- 
ministrative system  for  such  innovative  out- 
reach. Every  city  and  town  in  Massachusetts 
conducts  an  annual  street  by  street  canvass 
which  serves,  among  other  functions,  to  up- 
date the  current  list  of  voters.  This  system 
could  be  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  voter 
outreach.  It  could  be  used  to  identify  and 
then  register  those  citizens  who  are  not  on 
voting  lists  but  would  like  to  be.  If  this  Is 
done,  it  is  possible  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  for  some  of  these  costs;  this 
would  save  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

PlnaUy,  we  would  receive  a  third  $500,000  if 
election  day  registration  were  extended  to 
state  and  local  elections. 

The  President's  proposal  suggests  two 
other  changes  that  I  have  long  supported. 
The  President  is  proposing  that  public 
financing  of  political  campaigns  be  extended 
to  congressional  campaigns.  I  applaud  the 
President  and  the  leaders  of  Congress  for 
their  support  of  this  concept.  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  public  financing  on  both 
a  national  and  state  level.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Massachusetts  has  long  been  a  leader 
In  this  field.  Our  own  public  financing  laws 
check  off  one  or  two  dollars  on  their  state 
income  tax  forms  to  be  used  to  finance  state- 
wide elections  in  1978.  I  believe  It's  time  to 
extend  this  same  concept  to  members  of 
Congress. 

And  finally,  the  President  has  asked  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college.  The  electoral 
college  has  long  flaunted  the  tenets  of  democ- 
racy. This  country  must  have  the  opportu- 


nity to  vote  directly  for  their  president;  the 
people's  voice  must  be  heard  and  counted  and 
it  must  be  a  flirect  voice. 

I  am  encouraged  and  excited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  quickly  adopt  these  re- 
forms. If  it  does,  then  we  in  Massachusetts 
vdll  have  a  long  awaited  chance  to  take  a 
giant  step  towards  a  full  participatory 
process. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Guzzi, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


CONSUMERS'  MARK  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE: ESTHER  PETERSON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  consumers,  we 
have  recently  witnessed  a  series  of  excel- 
lent appointments  by  President  Carter. 
It  is  especialy  exhilarating  to  see  such 
highly  qualified  talent — as  represented 
by  Michael  Pertschuk,  Carol  Foreman, 
Joan  Claybrook,  and  others — ^being 
brought  into  the  executive  branch. 

The  caliber  of  these  nominations  is 
particularly  remarkable.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  so  much  previous  experience 
is  being  applied  in  the  best  possible  way. 
In  nominating  Esther  Peterson  to  be  his 
Consumer  Advisor,  President  Carter  has 
called  upon  one  of  the  most  qualified 
consumer  voices  in  this  coimtry. 

Through  her  personal  conviction, 
integrity  and  good  judgment,  Esther 
Peterson  has  become  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate respected  by  manufacturers  and 
retailers  alike.  When  she  has  an  idea, 
people  listen.  She  has  pioneered  many  of 
the  innovations,  now  common  on  the 
grocery  shelves,  that  help  shoppers  dis- 
criminate among  supermarket  goods. 
Such  consumer  aids  as  unit-pricing, 
open-dating  of  perishables,  and  nutri- 
tion and  ingredient  labeling  of  brand 
foods  are  products  of  Mrs.  Peterson's 
firm  belief  that,  "If  you  don't  explain 
things  and  let  consumers  know,  you 
can't  complain  when  consumers  yell 
about  profit  pictures  they  don't  under- 
stand." 

Esther  Peterson  began  working  for  the 
Consumers  League  for  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards when  she  first  finished  with  her 
formal  education.  Since  then,  she  has 
served  as  Assistant  Labor  Secretary 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
and  as  White  House  Consumer  Advisor 
for  President  Johnson.  Recently,  she 
chaired  the  National  Consumers  League, 
the  country's  oldest  consumer  organiza- 
tion, and  became  renown  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  as  consumer 
advisor  to  Giant  Food's  president  Joseph 
Danzansky.  In  this  latter  capacity,  her 
picture  and  signature  have  become 
synonymous  with  Giant  Food's  commit- 
ment to  serve  the  consumer. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  Mrs.  Peterson's 
70  years  of  experience  about  to  become 
active  again  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— working  to  create  a  better  under- 
standing between  business  and  the  con- 
sumer. I  wish  to  congratulate  her  upon 
this  appointment.  It  is  a  position  at 
which  she  has  already,  once,  served  us 
well.  And,  assuredly,  the  new  assignment 
will  permit  her  to  responsibly  help  lead 
the  dialog  and  debate  toward  creation. 
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finally,    of    an    effective. 
Agency    for    Consumer    Adv4cacy 
which     we     in     the 
struggled,  and  to  which 
has  pledged  his  personal 
and  active  support. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
very  interesting  article  prinljed 
Washington  Post  this  week, 
in-depth  look  at  the  impact  of 
prices  on  farmers  and  their 
in  western  Colorado. 

A  niunber  of  key  issues 
been  speaking  about  for  som< 
touched  on  in  the  article 
prices  which  reflect  the  virtublly 
stricted   importation   of  fore 
into  this  country,  are  hurting 
tic  sugar  industry.  Such  low 
in  the  loss  of  employment 
in  a  rural  area  with  the 
decrease  in  economic  activity 
mately  force  farmers  to  sell 
for  nonagricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaniihous 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  articlfe 
"Death  of  a  Colorado  Sugar 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
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Death  of  a  Colorado  Sugar 

(By  William  Nye  Curry 

Delta.  Colo. — This  Is  Jim 
like  and  a  farmer,  recipient  of 
sugar  beet  grower  award  for  1976 
of  one  33-acre  beet  tract  on  his 
duced  an  astounding  10,065  pounc  s 
But  last  week,  when  he  would 
been   planting   his   beets   for 
was.    Instead,   tending   his   dairy 
worrying  with  his  son  Kelly  over 
in  which  lot  were  pregnant. 

For  desplt*  his  achievement  ol 
Jim  Shea  will  plant  no  sugar  beet 
Nor  will  the  153  other  sugar  beet 
this  fertile  western  Colorado 
the  Holly  sugar  beet  processing 
has  been  closed.  The  plant  shu 
February,  a  victim  of  low  sugar 
could  not  offset  Che  rising  costs 
and   environmental   protection 
inefficiencies  of  small-scale 

It  was  one  of  four  beet 
In    Colorado   closed    this    year 
seeking  to  restrict  low-priced 
say  it  is  a  hint  of  things  to 
Import  quotas  are  Imposed. 

Caught  In  a  net  of  uncertainty 
future  are  the  sugar  beet  farmer 
lost  a  traditional,  dependable 
cash  crop;  the  250  permanent 
Holly   employees   who   shared   a 
payroll,  and  the  small  and  begin: 
ers  here  who  worked  seasonal 
to  keep  their  farms  going. 

No  one  seems  to  know  how 
will  be  made  up. 

"We're  In  a  helluva  mess,"  sale 
Bond,    president   of   the   Westeri 
Beet   Growers   Association.   The 
accounted  for  only  6  per  cent  of 
land  here  but  for  18  per  cent  of 
"Nothing  can   compare,   nothing 
close.  Oh,  It's  going  to  hurt.  It's 
to  hurt,"  he  said. 

One-third    of    the    450    acres 
farm.s  with  his  father  was  in  _ 
year  accounted  for  $100.000 — 
come  on  this  farm." 
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The  closest  other  beet  processing  plant  Is 
250  miles  away,  too  far  for  the  beets  to  be 
shipped  economlcaUy. 

"If  we  can't  get  the  [Holly)  beet  factory 
back."  said  farmer  Chris  Van  Riper,  "I'm  Just 
going  to  look  at  the  whole  thing  and  decide 
if  I  want  to  stay  with  It  [farming]."  His  299- 
acre  farm  turned  a  $16,000  profit  last  year, 
and  Van  Riper  said  that  without  sugar  beets 
he  will  probably  Just  break  even  this  year. 

Even  with  ciurently  depressed  sugar  prices, 
many  of  the  farmers  here,  blessed  with  good 
soil,  a  variety  of  crops  and  three  rivers  to 
irrigate  their  land,  managed  to  break  even 
last  year  on  sugar.  In  addition,  millions  of 
dollars  In  specialized  beet  farming  equipment 
now  stands  useless,  some  of  It.  like  Van 
Rlper's  beet  topper,  not  yet  paid  for. 

Thus  the  beet  growers  made  a  study  of  tak- 
ing over  the  57-year-old  Holly  plant  and  run- 
ning it  as  a  cooperative  so  they  could  still 
plant  sugar  beets.  A  lack  of  time  and  an 
abundance  of  unknowns  prevented  that, 
however,  and  last  week  while  Keith  Bond 
mourned  the  loss,  his  father  leveled  a  60-acre 
beet  site  for  com. 

The  stony  mesas  that  break  up  this  valley 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
gleamed  behind  the  older  Bond  to  the  north, 
and  the  clear  afternoon  sky  was  painted 
randomly  with  smoke  plumes  as  distant 
farmers  biirned  the  past  year's  growth  from 
their  irrigation  ditches. 

The  county  extension  office  estimates  that 
most  of  the  10,500  former  beet  acres  In  Mesa, 
Delta  and  Montrose  counties  will  go  into 
corn  because  local  cattlemen  need  more  corn 
or  feed  than  the  area  has  been  producing, 
and  that  helps  prices.  But  the  new  corn  acre- 
age is  expected  to  produce  a  mllllon-bushel 
excess  that  will  drive  corn  prices  down, 
spreading  the  Impact  of  HoUy's  closing  to 
nonbeet  farmers. 

"Until  we  operate  for  a  year,  it's  hard  to 
tell  what  the  impact  will  be,"  said  Shea,  who 
will  probably  put  his  usual  200  acres  of  sugar 
beets  In  corn,  barley  and  other  small  grains. 
He  does  know,  however,  what  the  beet  crop 
has  meant  In  the  past:  "It's  been  the  one 
that  paid  our  bills." 

Like  In  1975.  when  beet  prices  were  still 
high  despite  a  slip  from  1974's  record  prices. 
That  year.  Shea  said,  he  took  In  $680  an  acre 
on  his  200  acres  of  beets — a  total  of  $136,- 
000 — and  the  profits  offset  heavy  losses  In  his 
cattle  feeding.  Last  year  the  receipts  dropped 
to  a  little  over  $500  an  acre,  he  said,  and  the 
$102,500  total  "didn't  start  to  pay  the  bills." 

Shea  said  his  two-year-old.  250-head  dairy 
cow  operation  is  not  yet  offsetting  the  beet 
loss.  But,  he  said,  "fortunately  we  have  an- 
other way  to  go.  Whether  we  make  any 
money.  .  .  ." 

Less  fortunate,  said  the  45-year-old  Shea, 
are  the  young  and  small  farmers  who.  like 
himself  15  years  ago,  worked  seasonally  at 
Holly  to  make  needed  money  their  farms  do 
not  yet  provide.  Men  like  Walter  Di?tel,  up 
on  Ash  Mesa  In  adjoining  Montrose  County. 

He  farms  200  acres,  20  of  It  his  own  and 
the  rest  rented.  Corn,  beans,  barley  for  Coors 
beer — these  are  his  crops.  No  beets.  Yet  he 
finds  hhn^^elf  whirling  at  double  speed  around 
the  vortex  of  the  sunken  Holly  plant.  He's 
lost  his  $5.40-an-hour,  October-to-Pebruary 
laboratory  job  at  Holly  and  faces  reduced 
farm  Income  because  of  the  new  acreage 
going  to  corn. 

"When  we  started  farming  11  years  ago, 
we  started  completely  on  our  own  with 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  We  borrowed 
Just  enough  to  get  through  the  summer  and 
we  lived  off  that  [his  HoUv  job]  in  the  win- 
ter," Dlstel  said. 

Everything  that  the  farm  earned  went  back 
into  It,  into  repairs,  new  equipment,  ma- 
chinery. 

This  past  year,  the  farm  cleared  almost 
$1,800;  the  Job  at  Holly  retiu-ned  $5,200.  "We 


are  going  to  pay  some  Income  tax  this  year, 
but  most  of  It  wUl  be  on  the  money  I  made 
at  the  factory,"  said  Dlstel,  "and  that  money 
win  be  hard  to  replace  In  any  other  opera- 
tion or  job." 

There  were  200  seasonal  employees  at 
Holly,  many  of  them  farmers  like  Dlstel.  The 
Jobs  fit  them  well:  the  October  plant  open- 
ing followed  their  harvests,  and  the  Febru- 
ary closing  preceded  their  planting.  For  the 
50  year-round  employees,  some  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Jobs  at  other  Holly  plants,  others 
will  take  their  chances  on  the  local  Delta 
Job  market,  and  others  say  they  do  not  know 
what  will  happen. 

Charles  A.  Marshall,  61,  Is  one  of  those. 
He  has  worked  for  Holly  Sugar  for  28  years, 
the  past  three  In  Delta.  He  Is  staying  on  to 
phase  out  the  Delta  plant  for  now,  but  after 
that  "I  don't  knoiw  what  Holly  will  offer 
me." 

But  for  now,  behind  his  desk  In  the  glass- 
doored  office  labeled  Agricultural  Manager. 
Marshall  delivers  the  official  autopsy  on  the 
Delta  plant's  demise. 

The  biggest  reason,  he  says.  Is  low  sugar 
prices,  prices  reflecting  the  virtually  unre- 
stricted Imports  of  foreign  sugar  into  the 
United  States.  Then  there's  the  natural  gas 
used  at  the  plant,  with  expensive  fuel  oil 
as  a  substitute  when  gas  is  not  available. 
And  a  conversion  to  coal  would  be  expen- 
sive since  environmental  regulations  would 
restrict  the  discharge  of  pollutants. 

Then  there  was  the  size  of  the  plant — 
1.700  tons  of  beets  a  day.  The  plant  where 
Marshall  worked  before  processed  4,000  tons 
a  day  with  virtually  the  same  number  of 
workers.  "But  this  [Delta  plant]  would  pay 
Its  way  If  the  price  of  sugar  were  Justifiably 
so."  Marnhall  said.  A  year  ago,  finished  sugar 
sold  for  18  cents  a  pound,  now  It  Is  15.7 
cents  and  Marshall  estimated  it  would  have 
to  go  back  up  to  18  cents  Just  to  cover  costs. 

It  Is  these  gaps  between  production  costs 
and  selling  prices  that  have  led  the  U.S. 
international  Trade  Commission  to  declare 
Imported  cane  sugar  a  threat  to  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry  and  to  recommend  a  reduc- 
tion In  Imports  from  4.5  million  tons  a  year 
to  something  less  than  4.4  million  tons.  The 
Carter  administration  Is  now  formulating  a 
sugar  policy. 

Imported  sugar  now  sells  for  about  12 
cents  a  pound  raw,  and  refining  costs  from 
3V4  to  5  cents  a  pound,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department. 

That  means  a  finished  product  of  15  to  17 
cents  a  pound — far  below  the  peak  of  about 
45  cents  a  pound,  wholesale,  reached  In  late 
1974.  The  wlndfaU  profits  that  found  their 
way  to  the  sugar  beet  farmers  here  (they 
got  two-thirds  of  Holly's  wholesale  price) 
went  mostly  to  new  equipment,  repairs  and 
farming  Improvements. 

The  true  Impact  of  the  Holly  closing  will 
come  this  fall,  when  the  seasonal  workers 
look  for  replacement  jobs  or  go  on  unem- 
ployment and  when  the  beet  growers  miss 
their  traditional  initial  payment  from  Holly 
and  tote  up  instead  the  results  of  a  season 
with  different  crops. 

Closely  watched  will  be  the  farmers  rais- 
ing 1.500  acres  of  sunflower  seeds  for  proc- 
essing into  oil,  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  promising  replacement  for  beets,  ac- 
cording to  Gerry  R.  Marby,  the  extension 
agent  for  marketing  who  worked  on  a  study 
of  alternate  crops. 

He  said  It  will  take  four  to  five  years  for 
the  market  to  work  Itself  out.  Yet  there  is 
an  optimism,  a  sense  that  these  valley  peo- 
ple can  pull  themselves  through.  "It's  going 
to  be  felt,"  said  Walter  Dlstel,  "but  I  think 
It'll  come  out  all  right." 

With  a  nearby  coal  mining  boom  and  an 
influx  of  escaping  urbanltes  creating  pres- 
sures for  new  housing,  many  farmers  may 
find  that  after  the  beets  and  the  com,  the 
barley  and  the  sunflower  seeds  they  will  have 
one  other  cash  crop — their  land. 
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SENATOR  THURMOND  AND  THE 
SENATE  CODE  OP  ETHICS— A  JOB 
WELL  DONE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  fully  aware  of  the  splendid  work 
done  by  their  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator (Mr.  Thttrmond)  in  connection  with 
the  Senate  Code  of  Ethics,  adopted  by 
this  body  last  week. 

I  watched  Senator  Thurmond  with  ad- 
miration throughout  the  2  weeks  as  he 
worked  on  the  Senate  floor  to  assure  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation.  Prior  to  that, 
he  had  spent  countless  hours  in  commit- 
tee sessions,  preparing  the  legislation.  It 
was  a  thankless  job.  but  one  that  needed 
doing — and  Strom  Thurmond,  as  always. 
was  willing  to  tackle  the  diflBcult.  time- 
consuming  task. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President.  I  had  felt 
that  full  disclosure  by  all  Senators  prob- 
ably would  have  been  sufficient  to  begin 
the  task  of  rebuilding  public  confidence 
and  respect  insofar  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned. Before  adoption  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Ethics,  the  automatic  pay  raise 
question  was.  and  probably  still  is,  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Senator  Thurmond  voted  against  that 
pay  raise,  in  the  only  test  vote  permitted 
in  the  Senate.  So  did  I.  But  it  was  allowed 
to  go  into  effect  nonetheless,  because  the 
Senate  voted  to  table,  by  a  four-vote 
margin,  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
pay  raise.  Senator  Thurmond  and  I  were 
cosponsors  of  that  resolution. 

As  for  the  Senate  Code  of  Ethics,  its 
real  test  will  come  in  the  conduct  of  Sen- 
ators. It  will  be  useful  and  constructive, 
if  Senators  live  up  to  itc  standards.  The 
activities  of  all  Senators  and  their  staffs 
will  be  monitored  carefully  as  a  result 
of  this  Code  of  Ethics. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  fair  and  reasonable  ethics  code.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  its  passage  is  due  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  who  worked  long 
and  hard  to  see  that  the  Senate  got  an 
ethics  code  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try can  have  confidence  in. 

The  m.inority  on  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee which  drew  up  Senate  Resolution  110 
knew  what  kind  of  man  they  wanted  to 
lead  them  when  they  elected  Senator 
Thurmond  their  ranking  member.  This 
man  of  unimpeachable  character  was 
fighting  to  restore  the  integrity  and  good 
name  of  the  Senate.  The  Code  of  Ethics 
can  do  much  to  enhance  the  image  that 
the  Senate  presents  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— to  the  extent  that  Senators  adhere 
to  its  standards. 

I  commend  Senator  Thurmond  for  his 
efforts,  and  thank  him  for  his  diligent 
leadership  in  securing  approval  of  the 
Senate's  new  ethics  code. 


MEAT  AND  DAIRY  IMPORT  INSPEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
asked  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  (Senator  Packwood)  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  297,  the  Meat 
and  Dairy  Import  Inspection  and  Label- 
ing Act  of  1977.  This  legislation  will 
benefit  both  the  American  farmer  and 


the  American  consumer.  I  praise  Sena- 
tor Packwood  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  meat  imports 
have  more  than  doubled.  In  1974,  the 
United  States  imported  1.3  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  meat  and  dairy  products. 
While  this  is  not  a  large  percentage  of 
our  total  consumption,  we  must  not  ig- 
nore any  portion  of  our  food  in  assuring 
its  wholesomeness. 

Imported  products  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  testing  as  domestic  meat 
and  dairy  foods.  The  Meat  and  Dairy 
Inspection  Act  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
health  standards  of  imports  to  the  level 
now  applied  to  our  ovra  products.  Cur- 
rently, only  about  10  percent  of  im- 
ported dairy  products  are  U.S.  Govern- 
ment inspected.  The  result  has  been  hor- 
rible instances  of  contamination  and 
dangerously  low  levels  of  quality  in  the 
uninspected  food  Americans  may  be  eat- 
ing. During  hearings  on  this  measure, 
CaroU  Tucker  Foreman,  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Food  and 
Consumer  Service,  testified  to  instances 
of  imported  cheese  that  was  rotten, 
moldy,  and  contained  insect  fragments 
and  dangerous  bacteria.  Some  imported 
powdered  milk  contained  "dead  rodents 
and  rodent  filth."  These  were  discovered 
in  the  small  portion  of  dairy  products 
which  is  inspected. 

The  quality  of  American  farm  prod- 
ucts is  assured  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
American  farmers  go  to  considerable  ex- 
pense to  keep  their  animals  healthy  and 
make  sure  that  our  meat  and  dairy 
products  are  of  the  highest  quality.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  with  foreign  products 
which  enjoy  an  unfair  advantage,  as 
they  do  under  current  laws.  It  is  only 
fair  to  American  consumers  and  farm- 
ers alike  that  imported  meat  and  dairy 
products  meet  standards  of  wholesome- 
ness similar  to  those  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts. We  must  not  penalize  American 
farmers  for  producing  superior  products. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  certify  that  imports  meet 
minimum  standards  and  would  provide 
checks  to  insure  that  they  are  being  met. 
These  provisions  will  assure  that  Ameri- 
can consumers  are  not  buying  impure 
products  without  their  knowledge. 

Since  no  inspection  system  can  be  per- 
fect, the  labeling  provisions  are  most 
important.  All  foreign  meat  and  dairy 
items  would  have  to  be  labeled  as  im- 
ported. This  will  give  the  consumer  a 
clear  choice  between  domestic  and  im- 
ported products.  It  will  benefit  the 
farmer  and  consumer  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  given  the  choice,  American 
consumers  will  favor  domestic  products. 
We  often  hear  the  suggestion,  "Buy 
American."  Now  the  consumer  will  have 
the  information  to  make  that  choice. 

I  hasten  to  point  out,  as  its  chief  spon- 
sor Senator  Packwood  has,  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  "back- 
door" method  of  restricting  trade.  This 
bill  would  not  be  a  proper  method  for 
cutting  imports.  Rather,  it  will  deny  for- 
eign products  a  present  unfair  advantage 
over  domestic  products. 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  speedily  in 
passing  the  Meat  and  Dairy  Import  In- 
spection and  Labeling  Act  of  1977.  This 
bill  will  enhance  the  American  con- 
sumers' faith  in  the  food  they  buy  and 
will  begin  to  restore  fairness  of  competi- 
tion between  American  and  foreign  agri- 
cultural products. 


PROPOSAL    FOR    DISPOSITION    OF 

ALASKA'S     NATIONAL     INTEREST 

LANDS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  5  months,  I  have  been  involved  in 
a  series  of  meetings  and  discussions  with 
other  Members  of  the  Alaska  congres- 
sional delegation  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  regarding  an  issue  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  State,  the  consideration 
of  National  Interest  Lands  in  Alaska. 
Under  section  17(d)(2)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to 
withdraw  no  more  than  80  million  acres 
of  vacant,  unreserved,  unappropriated 
public  lands  in  Alaska  for  study  as  po- 
tential additions  to  the  National  Parks. 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Forest,  and  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  This  acreage  has 
been  under  review  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  past  5  years  and  will 
continue  to  be  studied  by  appropriate 
agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  to  inventory 
resource  values  prior  to  the  final  con- 
gressional decision. 

The  final  disposition  of  these  lands  Is 
of  great  importance  to  all  Alaskans. 
Consequently,  the  Alaska  delegation  and 
Governor  Hammond  have  been  involved 
in  a  number  of  meetings  with  Alaskans 
and  Alaskan  interest  groups  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  The  statements  of  the  in- 
terest groups  which  we  met  with  in  Feb- 
ruary have  previously  been  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  These  state- 
ments refiected  the  general  consensus  of 
Alaskans  that  there  is  a  need  to  protect 
significant  National  Interest  Lands 
which  are  under  true  pressure,  but  that 
the  majority  of  lands  withdrawn  for 
consideration  should  be  made  available 
for  diversified  uses. 

Following  our  meeting  with  these  in- 
terest groups.  Governor  Hammond,  Con- 
gressman Young,  and  I  reached  a  con- 
sensus which  we  feel  reflects  the  opinion 
of  a  broad  majority  of  Alaskans.  This 
consensus,  which  we  are  presently  re- 
ducing to  legislative  form  for  introduc- 
tion in  Congress  by  myself,  is  expressed 
in  a  summary  proposal  which  we  an- 
nounced on  March  26  and  March  27  in 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  on  public  tele- 
vision. While  this  proposal  is  subject  to 
revision,  the  basic  concepts  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  draft  bill  to  be  introduced 
later  this  month.  Consequently,  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  text  of  the  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(Presented  by  Governor  Jay 
ator  Ted  Stevens,  and 
Young) 
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Anchorage 
Fairbanks,  Mar 
This  briefing  paper  outlines 
the  tentative  d-2  position  as 
Governor  Hammond,  Senator 
Congressman    Young    at    presi 
held  In  Anchorage  on  March  2( 
Fairbanks  on  March  27,  1977 
represents    the    consensus    the 
clpals  arrived  at  following  a 
Ings  held  over  the  past  three 
components  of  the  proposed 

1.  Core  areas — "Core  areas" 
tabllshed  by  the  proposal,  to 
"National  Parks  for  the  Futu 
Wildlife  Refuges  for  the  Futur ; 
Forests    for    the    Future,"    ar  t 
Wildlife  Refuges  for  the  Futu;  e 
areas    will    become    units    of 
Park,  Refuge,  Forest  and  Wll< 
Rivers  Systems,   In   the  year 
the  Interim  period,  these  units 
aged  by  the  National  Park  Sen 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  U.S. 
Ice  as  designated  by  Congress, 
core   areas   are   the   areas 
additions  to  the  national 
by    former    Secretary    of    Inte 
Udall  to  former  President 
late  196C's. 

Management  of  these  units 
2000  will  follow  the  laws  „ 
ble  to  parks,  refuges,  forest,  an  1 
as  appropriate,  but  specific 
which  might  not  be  allowed 
tlonal  management  could  be  . 
a  recommendation  by  the  Alaskji 
slflcatlon  Commission   (see 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of 
retary  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
for   the    future.   These   uses 
mineral   development 
ment,  hunting,  and  recfeatlon, 
limited  to  these  four 

2.  Buffer  zones — The  proposal 
the  establishment  of 
Hon  acres  of  other  d-2  lands 
nated  as  the  Alaska  National 
These  lands  will  generally  con 
d-2  recommendations  submitte  I 
Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  _  _ 
The  Alaska  National  Lands 
to   diversified   uses   under   the 
the  Alaska  Land  Commission, 
of  specific  units  will  be  carried 
line   agencies    (such   as   the 
Service,   Forest   Service,   Pish 
Service)    as    designated    by 

Alaska  Land  Commission  will 

to  close  an  area  within  a  unit  o 
National  Lands  to  a  particular 
that  such  use  is  Incompatible 
agement  plan  it  develops  for  tha 
ever,  it  should  be  emphasized  1 
tent  of  the  establishment  of  the 
tlonal  Land  System  Is  to  allov 
uses  on  d-2  buffer  lands. 
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Management-  Under 


3.  Cooperative  ^ 

proposal   the   State  of  "Alaska 
landowners  may  participate  In 
management  of  their  lands  with 
lands  by  voluntarily  dedicating 
to    cooperative    management. 
States  would  match  such  lands 
acre    basis    from    the    lands 
Alaska  National  Lands. 

The  management  of  these 
under    the    direction    of    the 
Classification  Commission,  but 
agement  of  the  lands  will  be  . 
the  actual  landowner.  Althougl 
owner  must  comply  with  use 
directed  by  the  Commission,  .. 
prevent    the    landowner    from 
dedicated  lands  from  the  coope: 
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Position  agement  system.  In  effect,  the  Classification 

Hammond,  Sen-     Commission   will   function  similarly   to   an 
Conf  ressman  Don     Alaskan   planning   and   zoning   commission 
for  lands  under  its  jurisdiction. 

There  is  incentive  for  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  private  landowners  to  dedicate  lands  to 
cooperative  management.  The  matching  of 
acreage  by  the  federal  government  will  give 
the  State  of  Alaska  a  greater  say  In  overall 
management  of  Alaska  land  and  provide  It 
with  Influence  concerning  management  that 
It  would  not  otherwise  have.  Private  land- 
owners will  be  granted  an  exemption  from 
state  and  local  real  property  taxation  and 
assessments  so  long  as  such  lands  dedicated 
to  cooperative  management  are  not  devel- 
oped or  leased  to  third  parties.  Under  this 
system,  state  and  private  landowners  retain 
the  ultimate  decision  on  the  use  of  their 
lands  through  voluntary  dedication,  but  are 
encouraged  to  submit  appropriate  lands  to 
cooperative  management  through  the  In- 
centives described  below. 

4.  The  Alaska  Land  Classification  Com- 
mission— An  eight  member  commission  will 
be  established  to  direct  management  of 
lands  designated  under  this  proposal.  Four 
of  the  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  four  by  the  Governor. 
Each  commissioner  shall  serve  on  a  full 
time  basis.  Commission  shall  be  directed  by 
a  federal  co-chairman  and  state  co-chairman 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  and  Gov- 
ernor, respectively. 

The  CoDMnisslon's  major  duty  shall  be 
to  oversee  and  direct  specific  management 
on  the  core  areas,  buffer  zones,  and  lands 
dedicated  to  cooperative  management  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  private  landowners.  As 
stated  previously,  the  Commission  shall 
serve  as  a  policymaking  body  with  specific 
management  to  be  carried  out  by  existing 
line  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  by  the  private  landown- 
ers. The  Governor  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture,  in  the  case  of 
forests,  shall  retain  an  ultimate  veto  over 
Commission  decisions  made  concerning 
state  and  federal  lands,  respectively. 

5.  Lower  48  Trust  Fund — to  make  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cooperative  system  upon 
which  diversified  uses  are  allowed  more  at- 
tractive to  other  members  of  Congress,  a  trust 
fund  is  proposed  for  the  purchase  of  private 
lands  in  the  Lower  '48  which  have  or  will  be 
designated  as  units  of  the  national  parks,  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  or  wild  and  scenic  river 
systems.  All  proceeds  derived  from  federal 
leases,  contracts,  rights-of-way,  easements 
and  other  federal  interests  on  d-2  lands,  along 
with  50^  of  the  State  of  Alaska's  share  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  shall  be  paid  into  this  trust  fund. 
From  these  funds.  Congress  may  authorize 
the  purchase  of  such  private  lands  in  the 
Lower  "48  which  otherwise  would  not  be  pur- 
chased. There  is  a  tremendous  backlog  of  pri- 
vate land  dedicated  as  parks,  refuges,  or  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  but  money  is  not  likely  to 
be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  purchase  in 
the  near  future.  This  trust  fund,  then,  pro- 
vides a  means  to  purchase  these  lands  and 
gives  other  members  of  Congress  a  reason  to 
establish  a  system  that  would  allow  diversi- 
fied uses  on  federal  d-2  lands  in  Alaska. 

6.  Specific  Uses— The  following  treatments 

of  specific  uses  are  included  in  the  proposal : 

A.   Wildlife  Management — Taking  of  fish 

and  game  will  be  regulated  by  the  State  of 

Alaska  in  accordance  with  applicable  state 

laws. 

lahds  will  be         B.  Agricultural  development  shall  be  per- 

i    Land     mltted  in  buffer  areas,  and  agricultural  rights 

( ctual  man-     shall  be  allocated  under  a  long-term  leasing 

carried  out  by     system  to  be  established  by  the  Alaska  Land 

the  land-      Commission. 

clksslficatlons  C.  Public  access  across  d-2  lands  shall  be 

nothing  would      guaranteed   by  law.  Location  and   mode  of 

1  nthdrawlng      such  access  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 

atlve  man-      mission  which  is  authorized  to  use  the  power 
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of  eminent  domain  to  acquire  land  needed 
for  access  in  accordance  with  their  planning 
process.  The  guarantee  of  public  access  is  an 
Important  legal  distinction  and  differs  from 
the  discretionary  authority  which  is  normally 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Interior  or  Agri- 
culture under  traditional  management  sys- 
tems. 

D.  State  Selections — Existing  state  selec- 
tions, selected  lands  under  tentative  ap- 
proval, and  lands  patented  to  the  state,  shall 
not  be  affected  by  this  proposal.  The  state 
may  make  selections  within  units  of  the 
Alaska  National  Lands  (buffer  areas)  subject 
to  a  conditional  conveyance  which  requires 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  manage  these  lands 
under  the  direction  of  the  Alaska  Land  Com- 
mission. 

E.  Wilderness  Review — The  Commission 
shall  by  the  year  2000  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  on  lands  within  the  core  area 
that  it  feels  are  suitable  for  Inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
Criteria  and  procedure  for  study  of  core 
areas  and  recommendations  shall  conform 
to  guidelines  established  In  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964.  The  Commission  Is  also  author- 
ized, but  not  required,  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  wilderness  designation  respecting 
federal  lands  contained  within  the  Alaska 
National  Lands  Systems. 

7.  Reaffirmation  of  State  Selection  Rights — 
the  d-2  proposal  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  make  all  federal  lands  in  Alaska 
not  designated  as  d-2  lands  under  this  Act  or 
reserved  for  a  particular  federal  purpose 
available  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  selection 
within  30  days  following  enactment  of  d-2 
legislation.  This  provision  guarantees  that 
the  State  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
selection  of  its  entitlement  under  the  Alaska 
Statement  Act  by  1984.  Approximately  35 
million  acres  remain  to  be  selected  by  the 
State. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  details 
outlined  in  this  paper  are  only  tentative. 
Governor  Hammond.  Senator  Stevens,  and 
Congressman  Young  seek  continued  sugges- 
tions and  comments  from  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  The  congressional  decision 
on  d-2  lands  must  be  made  by  December, 
1978.  Prior  to  that  time  changes  in  this  pro- 
posal can  be  made,  and  It  is  presented  as  a 
proposal  which  the  three  elected  officials  hope 
that  all  Alaskans  can  support. 


News  Release 

Anchorage,  Alaska. — Alaska  Governor  Jay 
Hammond,  Senator  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska), 
and  Congressman  Don  Young  (R-Alaska)  to- 
day unveiled  a  proposal  that  encourages  joint 
federal-state  management  of  lands  and  would 
establish  an  Alaska  Land  Commission  of  fed- 
eral and  state  representatives  to  set  man- 
agement policy  for  some  80  million  acres  of 
land  currently  withdrawn  under  Section  17 
(d)  (2)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act. 

"Our  purpose  today  is  to  show  Alaskans  the 
proposal  drafted  from  the  ideas  they  have 
given  us  over  the  last  four  months,  and  to 
get  any  additional  comments  before  we  finish 
drafting  this  for  consideration  by  Congress," 
Senator  Stevens  said. 

The  proposal  would  establish  what  Senator 
Stevens  called  "core  areas  and  buffer  zones," 
with  25  million  acres  withdrawn  as  core  areas 
and  55  million  acres  surrounding  those  with- 
drawn as  buffer  zones. 

"In  the  core  areas,  lands  would  be  man- 
aged as  National  Parks  for  the  Future.  Wild- 
life Refuges  for  the  Future,  National  Forests 
for  the  Future,  and  Wild  Rivers  for  the  Fu- 
ture," Senator  Stevens  said.  "In  addition,  ap- 
propriate federal  agencies  would  also  manage 
the  buffer  zones." 

Congressman  Young  pointed  out  that  the 
proposal  would  establish  an  Alaska  Land 
Classification  Commission  composed  of  four 
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members  appointed  by  the  President  and  four 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Under 
the  proposal,  one  federal  appointee  must  be 
an  Alaskan  native. 

This  proposal  promotes  cooperation  in  fed- 
eral and  state  management,"  Congressman 
Young  said.  "Within  core  areas,  the  Com- 
mission could  allow  diversified  uses  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  in  buffer  zones  the 
Commission  coiild  classify  lands  for  diversi- 
fied uses  if  necessary. 

Governor  Hammond  said  the  proposal  en- 
courages federal-state  cooperative  manage- 
ment of  federal  and  state  lands,  and  would 
provide  Incentive  for  private  landowners  to 
participate  also. 

"Under  this  proposal,  the  State  of  Alaska  or 
private  owners  could  voluntarily  dedicate 
lands  for  cooperative  management,  and  the 
federal  government  would  match  them  acre 
for  acre.  Private  owners  of  undeveloped  lands 
dedicated  in  this  fashion  would  receive  an 
exemption  from  state  and  local  property 
taxes  as  long  as  their  lands  were  managed 
under  the  Commission's  guidelines,"  Gover- 
nor Hammond  said.  "All  landowners  would 
have  an  Incentive  to  commit  lands  to  co- 
operative management,  for  without  such 
commitment,  neighboring  landowners  could 
go  their  own  way  to  the  possible  detriment  of 
adjoining  lands  or  the  possible  exclusion  of 
uses  beneficial  to  the  area  as  a  whole." 

The  proposal  Is  the  product  of  a  concensus, 
and  Its  drafters  say  It  is  a  means  of  getting 
a  unified  Alaskan  stance  on  the  d-2  lands 
which  can  be  presented  to  Congress  as 
Alaska's  proposal.  Comments  on  the  proposal 
should  be  sent  directly  to  Senator  Stevens 
or  Congressman  Young  In  Washington,  or 
Governor  Hammond  In  Juneau. 


National  wildlife  refuges  for  the  future: 

Alaska  Coastal .18 

Yukon  Delta — .  3.60 

Innoko    .60 

Kalyuh   : .19 

Kanutl    .43 

Koyukuk    1.58 

Selawlk .73 

Shishmaref    .76 


8.07 


National  wildlife  refuge  subtotal 
National  Forests  for  the  Future: 

Porcupine 2.59 

Yukon   Flats 2.  13 

Chugach  (Additions) 1.00 

National  forest  subtotal 5.72 

Alaska  National  Lands: 

Gates  of  the  Arctic 3.55 

Katmal    1-56 

Mt.   McKlnley 1-96 

Wrangell-St.  Ellas 8.74 

Lake  Clark 3.49 

Charley  River 1.39 

Yukon  River -54 

Innoko    1-24 

Shishmaref -Imuruk    184 

Cape  Newenham -24 

Noatak    .._ —  11.87 

Chandalar 8.27 

Yukon  Delta. 1-50 

Andreafsky  — 3.50 

Chugach-Copper    River 1.77 

Porcupine 3.40 


Map  Summary 
Approximate  Acreage 
(Millions) 
National  parks  for  the  future: 

Anlakchak   

Cape  Krusenstern 

Kobuk  Sand  Dunes 

Katmal    (Additions) 

Gates  of  the  Arctic 3.55 

McKlnley    (Additions) 1.13 

Wrangell-St.  Ellas 4.90 


Alaska  National  Lands  Subtotal  54.  86 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  for  the  Future : 
Noatak  (Included  In  Alaska  National 

Lands)     

Charley  River   (Included  In  Alaska 

National  Lands) 

Birch  Creek— - .20 


Wild  and  Scenic  River  Subtotal 


.20 


18 
19 
10 
40 


National  park  subtotal 10.45 


Totals : 

Core  areas  (including  National 
Parks  for  the  Future,  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  for  the  Future, 
National  Forests  for  the  Future 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  for 
the  Future)  24.44 

Alaska  National  Lands 54.86 

Total   - 79.30 


Acreage  comparison 
[Millions  of  acres] 


PSLUPC 


Udall 


Hammond, 

Stevens  & 

Interior  Young 


National  Park  Service 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service- 
Forest   Service 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Subtotal 

Alaska  National  Lands 

Total 


19.75 

64.3 

32.26 

10.45 

18.82 

46.4 

31.59 

8.07 

4.75 

.... 

18.80 

5.72 

.69 

4.0 

.82 

.20 

44.01 

114.7 

83.47 

24.44 

48.70 

54.86 

90.71 

114.  7» 

83.47 

79.30 

•Figure  does  not  Include  32.1  million  acres  of  existing  Federal  withdrawals  identified  for 
inclusion  into  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BOB  BERGLAND 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeks  I  have  argued  stren- 
uously that  the  Carter  administration's 
recommended  support  prices  on  com  and 
wheat  are  inadequate.  My  opposition  to 
the  administration's  proposals  on  these 
commodities  will  continue. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  and  short- 
sighted if  those  of  us  who  disagree  with 
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parts  of  the  administration's  program 
were  to  overlook  the  important  accom- 
plishments to  date  of  Secretary  Bob 
Bergland. 

Bob  Bergland  is  a  rarity  among  re- 
cent Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  He  offers 
farmers  a  sensitive  and  a  powerful  voice. 

It  is  Bob  Bergland  who  speaks  foice- 
fuUy  in  the  farmer's  behalf  when  deci- 
sions are  made  at  the  White  House. 
When  we  or  our  constituent  family  farm- 


ers disagree  with  an  administration  de- 
cision we  know  that  the  farmers  had  an 
eloquent  and  tireless  advocate  speaking 
on  their  behalf. 

I  believe  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
benefit  by  reading  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
Goody  Solomon  which  appeared  in  the 
April  4,  1977  Washington  Star.  Here  is 
an  assessment  of  Secretary  Bergland's 
first  months.  It  speaks  of  a  new  spirit  in 
USDA  and  it  depicts  a  leader  who  com- 
bines a  sophisticated  understanding  of 
complex  problems  with  a  willingness  to 
pursue  commonsense  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Bob  Bergland  Is  Changing  USDA 
(By  Goody  Solomon) 

When  Earl  Butz  resided  in  Room  200A  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  some 
farmers'  representatives,  consumers  and  the 
press  claimed  they  often  found  the  secre- 
tary's door  closed.  Bob  Bergland  seems  to 
have  flung  them  open.  He's  met  more  than 
once  with  almost  every  special  Interest  the 
department  touches. 

They  usually  come  away  feeling  optimistic. 
Bergland  charms  them.  He's  also  been  open 
to  their  causes — too  open  perhaps  In  the  eyes 
of  some  observers. 

Bergland  is  showing  himself  to  be  a  com- 
promiser. In  presenting  his  recommendations 
on  farm  legislation  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  he  said,  "This  program  repre- 
sents a  middle  ground  In  the  administration 
(and)  I  wlU  fight  for  it  .  .  .  (although)  I 
wouldn't  reconunend  it  as  a  private  citizen 
(with  a  farm  in  Minnesota.) " 

In  many  ways — his  personal  style,  hia 
rhetoric,  his  sub-Cabinet  selections  and  the 
programs  slated  to  get  attention  by  his  ad- 
ministration— Bergland  appears  to  have 
turned  USDA  in  a  new  direction.  To  see  the 
difference,  look  back  at  the  Butz  posture: 

Butz  dogmatically  insisted  that  govern- 
ment keep  hands  off  food  supplies  and  prices. 
While  he  kept  price  supports  "ridiculously 
low,"  to  use  the  word  of  a  farm  organization 
•representative,  Butz  also  dismantled  the 
county  and  district  farmer  committee 
through  which  price  support  funds  were  dis- 
tributed, thus  weakening  the  whole  system. 

Laissez-faire  to  Butz  meant  no  formal  re- 
serve system  and  no  regulation  of  exports. 
Nor  would  he  undertake  International  co- 
operation on  grain  reserves. 

Richard  L.  Feltner,  assistant  secretary  for 
marketing  and  consimier  services  under  Butz, 
summed  up  the  philosophy  of  that  admin- 
istration. "I  firmly  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
what's  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country." 

What  resulted  from  that  i^proach  Mm.s 
this: 

Butz  ended  most  crop  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments,  and  agriculture  moved  to  full- 
scale  production,  something  the  experts  gen- 
erally applaud.  Meanwhile,  though,  he  set 
loan  rates  so  low  on  grains  that  many  farmers 
didn't  enter  the  program  and  are  now  left 
holding  excess  supplies.  Not  only  does  this 
add  to  farmers'  rising  operating  costs  but 
also  there  is  no  mechanism  for  handling  the 
surplus. 

For,  if  farmers  take  out  commodity  loans, 
they  do  so  in  order  to  withhold  grain  from 
the  market  in  hopes  that  prices  will  rise.  They 
get  a  government-flxed  price  per  bushel, 
which  is  below  the  market  price.  The  grain 
serves  as  collateral  emd  the  farmer  obtains 
cash  for  current  operating  ptuposes.  If  mar- 
ket prices  don't  rise  as  anticipated,  the 
farmer  repays  his  loan  with  the  stored  grain. 
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which  the  government  can  savi  i 
adverse  weather  and  short 
use  for  export  through  the 
program. 

Inasmuch  as  farmers  didn't 
program  while  they  had 
wheat  and  rice  during  1975 
are  holding  the  largest  surplus 
13  years  and  the  biggest  of 

Enter  Bergland,  who  often  taljcs 
free  market  competition  but 
In  order  to  balance  Inequities 
wide  swings  In  farm  and 
"To  worship  at  the  alter  of  the 
place,"  he  has  said,  "Is  nonsen^ 

On  March  23  Bergland  gavi 
Agriculture  Committee  his 
newlng  the  farm  legislation 
ing  this  fall.  Although  the 
wheat  farmers  who  had  hopei  1 
price   supports   than   Bergland 
package  did  contain  redeeming 
them  and  other  agricultural 
As  for  Bergland 's  specifics: 
Congress  should  Increase 
basic  commodities  and  establl^ 
whereby   target  prices   Increase 
production  rise.  The  main 
prices  Is  to  get  a  floor  to  fanfi 
market  prices  fall  below  targe 
government  pays  the  difference 

Congress  should  continue 
discretionary  power  on  loan 
it  for  more  than  one  year, 
then  up   the  loan  rates  on 
ei.60  per  bushel)  to  (2.  while 
at  $2.25  per  bushel,  so  that 
wheat  might  be  used  for  anlma 
Tie  loan  rates  to  target  prices. 
Set   up  a  mechanism  for 
reserves  as  follows:   Instead  of 
one-year  authority  for  commi 
secretary  would  have  the  pow^r 
loans  for  three  years  with 
necessary.    As   an    incentive   foi 
keep   wheat  and  rice  off  the 
prices  were  between  140  percent 
cent  of  the  loan  rate.  Uncle  Sac  i 
the  farmers'  storage  fees.  With 
140  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  a 
not  sell  his  grain  and  repay  the 
penalty.  When  prices  reached 
the  loan  level,  the  point  at  whicfc 
should  be  released  for  sale,  all 
be  called. 

Eliminate    acrease    allotment! 
longer  reflect  existing  productl  )n 
The  effect,  said  Bergland,  woul 
farmers  flexlbllty  in  planting 
wheat  the  next  and  so  on. 

Flna.ly,  Bergland  thinks  the 
possibly  feed  the  world's  hungr 
does  have  a  responsibility  to 
will    continue    In    negotiations 
nations  to  establish  some  sort 
national    food    seciirlty    system 
Meanwhile,  he  requested  an 
Food  for  Peace  Program,  with 
cations  that  would  Increase  the 
the  quantity  of  food  available 
aid  to  poor  countries. 

Other  major  points  of 
Butz  and  Bergland: 

Bergland     views    agriculture 
closely    tied   to   those   on 
transportation,  labor  as  well  ai 
therefore  has  already  attended 
Ings  of  the  Domestic   Policy 
which  Butz  often  absented 
The  current  secretary  has 
Ing  the  advisory  committees 
partment.  Among  other  things, 
two  consumer  representatives  t< 
Panel  on  Nitrites  and 
abolished    11    advisory   comm: 
quired  by  law. 

"They  amounted  to 
business  recommending  policies 
often  were  accepted  by  Butz 
said  a  staffer  in  Bergland's  office 
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"the  committees  were  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose .  .  .  Continental  Grain  was  represented 
on  a  lot  of  them  ...  or  a  hotisewlfe  on  a 
committee  would  be  the  wife  of  a  Republican 
leader."  Instead  of  advisory  committees, 
Bergland  prefers  public  hearings  on  proposed 
regulations. 

Cabinet  officers  traditionally  and  neces- 
sarily choose  like-minded  assistants  and 
Bergland  is  no  exception.  But  he's  getting 
high  marks  from  a  wide  range  of  observers 
for  the  caliber  of  his  selections,  including  his 
choice  of  Carol  Foreman,  the  former  execu- 
tive director  of  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  who  was  sworn  in  March  25  as  assist- 
ant secretary  for  food  and  nutrition. 

Who  are  these  people  and  what  issues  are 
absorbing  their  Immediate  attention? 

John  White,  deputy  secretary,  was  Texas 
commissioner  of  agriculture  for  26  years. 
He's  been  called  the  "best  of  the  state  agri- 
culture commissioners"  and  his  administra- 
tive abilities  are  expected  to  compensate  for 
Bergland's  weakness  there. 

The  economic  brains  at  USDA  belong  to 
Howard  HJort.  During  the  Johnson  era,  HJort 
was  first  staff  economist  of  USDA,  then  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  undersecretary  and 
finally  head  of  the  department  of  planning 
analysis.  In  1972  HJort  Joined  the  consulting 
firm  of  the  undersecretary  for  whom  he  had 
worked,  John  Schnlttker. 

Some  credit  HJort  with  masterminding 
Bergland's  recommendations  on  pending 
farm  legislation  set. 

In  characterizing  the  difference  between 
himself  and  his  predecessor  Don  Paarlberg, 
HJort  said,  "Don  is  more  oriented  to  a  free- 
market  framework.  I  decided  a  long  time  ago 
that  the  preconditions  for  a  free  market 
don't  exist  anywhere  in  the  world  and  that 
belief  has  been  strengthened  In  time.  We 
have  to  compete  in  a  world  market  where 
countries  have  administered  prices." 

As  director  of  agriculture  economics, 
HJort's  top  priority  is  to  "make  a  careful 
assessment  of  what  would  happen  both  to 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  commodities 
if  the  U.S.  price  were  to  be  plus  or  minus  20 
percent  of  what  it  actually  is." 

Dale  Hathaway,  slater  to  become  assistant 
secretary  for  international  affairs,  will  come 
to  USDA  directly  from  the  International 
Food  Policy  Research  Institute,  of  which  he 
was  director  since  its  founding  In  1975.  That 
group  looked  into  the  wide  ranging  food 
problems  of  developing  countries.  At  USDA, 
Hathaway  will  continue  in  that  quest. 

Alex  Merc\irl,  an  assistant  secretary  for 
rural  development,  will  set  his  sights  first  on 
devising  regulations  that  would  permit  the 
department  to  Implement  rural  development 
legislation  of  1972  that  the  Republicans 
neglected.  USDA  will  be  examining  ways  of 
putting  local  and  community  resources  to 
better  use  and  of  bringing  In  commercial 
capital. 

Mercurl's  background  suits  his  job.  He 
was  vice  president  for  regional  and  com- 
munity affairs  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  before  that  was  president  of  a 
technical  and  vocational  school  in  the  rural 
mountains  of  New  Mexico. 

Similarly,  Rupert  Cutler,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  conservation,  research  and  educa- 
tion, has  a  solid  background  in  natural  re- 
sources management  and  environmental  ac- 
tion, most  recently  as  professor  of  resource 
development  and  extension  specialist  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Before  that  he 
was  assistant  executive  director  of  the  Wil- 
derness Society  here  and  earlier  had  worked 
for  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation. 

CEirol  Foreman  has  one  of  the  pressure 
jobs  in  the  department.  She  is  in  charge  of 
the  highly  criticized  food  stamp  and  other 
feeding  programs,  which  together  absorb  $9 
bUlion  of  the  $14  billion  USDA  budget. 

Bergland's  proposals  for  strengthening  the 
food   stamp   program   and  cleaning   up   its 


abuse  will  be  given  to  the  House  Tuesday 
and  the  Senate  Thursday.  While  details  have 
not  yet  been  worked  up,  the  most  favored 
option  reportedly  Includes  these  provisions: 

Eliminate  the  purchase  requirement.  (A 
bill  to  that  effect  has  been  Introduced  by 
Sens.  Robert  Dole,  R-Kan.,  and  Oeorge  Mc- 
Govern,  D-S.D.) 

Establish  income  eligibility  by  using  a 
standard  deduction  covering  family  expenses 
Instead  of  the  current  itemized  deductions 
which  require  that  applicants  submit 
lengthy  and  complicated  documentation.  As 
a  consequence,  recipients  at  the  highest  In- 
come level  would  have  been  reduced  and 
that  In  turn  would  help  keep  the  total  food 
stamp  budget  In  tow. 

A  big  question  regarding  Foreman's  posi- 
tion is  to  what  extent  she  could  or  should 
act  as  the  consumer  advocate  in  the  depart- 
ment. Although  she  admits  that  her  pres- 
ence will  help  keep  a  focus  on  public  needs, 
she  doesn't  think  that  consumer  advocacy 
should  be  her  Job. 

A  proposal  getting  serious  consideration 
at  the  department  would  create  an  office  of 
citizen  participation.  Apparently  Bergland 
is  intrigued  with  the  notion  that  Individual 
farmers,  who  have  a  hard  time  getting  their 
two  cents  into  department  policies,  would 
be  helped  as  much  as  other  citizens. 

In  any  event,  Robert  Meyer,  a  California 
farmer  who  will  be  assistant  secretary  for 
marketing,  plans  to  work  directly  with 
farmers.  "Instead  of  mandating  solutions 
from  Washington,"  he  said,  "when  some- 
thing comes  up  that  requires  a  solution 
from  the  department  I  will  go  first  to  the 
producers.  The  most  common  sense  comes 
from  farmers.  .  .  .  Then  everything  is  a  com- 
promise. After  (a  decision  is  made)  I  will 
explain  it  to  the  farmers." 


TESTIMONY  ON  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION BY  GOV.  JAY  ROCKE- 
FELLER OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, March  22  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  heard  valuable  testi- 
mony from  three  Governors :  Julian  Car- 
roll of  Kentucky,  Richard  Lamm  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Jay  Rockefeller  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. During  the  course  of  that  hearing 
these  three  fine  public  sen-ants  empha- 
sized the  need  for  conservation  in  our 
energy  policy.  Governor  Rockefeller 
demonstrated  an  insight  into  our  need 
for  conservation,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  that  insight  with  my  Senate  col- 
leagues today. 

During  this  past  winter's  natural  gas 
crisis,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  experi- 
enced severe  shortages  and  was  forced  to 
close  down  large  parts  of  its  school  sys- 
tem for  periods  of  time.  In  response  to  a 
question,  it  was  revealed  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  did  some  computer  pro- 
graming, and  discovered  that  if  each 
residence  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
had  turned  down  its  thermostat  by  just 
1  degree,  there  would  have  been  suflBcient 
supplies  of  natural  gas  to  keep  every 
school,  residence,  and  factory  in  West 
Virginia  open  even  if  the  cold  tempera- 
tures had  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Governor  Rock- 
efeller's unique  and  striking  observation 
clearly  shows  the  potential  for  conserva- 
tion in  this  Nation.  The  people  of  West 
Virginia  could  have  kept  their  children 
in  school  by  lowering  their  thermostats 
just  1  degree.  Instead,  because  of  that  1 
degree,  many  schools  were  closed.  And 
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this  situation  was  not  unique  to  West 

Virginia. 

I  believe  the  necessary  path  has  been 
laid  out  before  us.  We  must  work  hard  to 
develop  new  sources  of  energy,  but  we 
must  also  begin  to  make  substantive  ef- 
forts to  conserve  energy.  That  is  why  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  I  have  founded  the 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy  with  the  help 
of  many  of  our  colleagues  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Ultimately,  though,  responsibility  for 
conservation  lies  with  individual  Ameri- 
cans. That  was  really  the  crux  of  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  testimony.  So  that  his 
thoughts  may  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Governor  Rockefeller's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Gov.  Jay  Rockefeller 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Committee 
members.  I  am  appearing  today,  with  my  fel- 
low colleagues  as  the  Governor  of  one  of  our 
nation's  major  coal  producing  States  to  pre- 
sent to  this  Committee  our  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  organization  of  federal 
energy  conservation  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  President,  en- 
ergy conservation  must  play  a  prominent  role 
in  a  national  energy  policy.  The  nation's 
Governors  have  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  energy  conservation  and  through 
the  NGC  have  adopted  strong  policy  recom- 
mendations calling  for  the  development  of 
specific  energy  conservation  program  initia- 
tives. (I  am  submitting  for  the  record  the 
relevant  policy  positions.) 

As  our  policy  position  states,  energy  con- 
servation Is  the  primary  short-range  solution 
to  meeting  our  national  energy  needs.  An 
effective  national  conservation  program  will 
provide  us  with  the  time  necessary  to  plan 
more  responsibly  for  the  use  of  our  nation's 
coal  and  other  energy  resources.  It  will  lessen 
the  degree  of  adverse  Impacts  on  those 
States,  like  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Colorado,  which  will  In  the  coming  years  be 
called  upon  to  Increase  the  development  of 
their  resources. 

The  manner  in  which  conservation  pro- 
grams are  structured  within  the  Department 
of  Energy  will  determine  how  successful  our 
national  effort  will  be. 

The  President  wisely  recognized  this  fact, 
and  the  proposed  Department  of  Energy  Act 
stipulates  that  one  of  the  assistant  secre- 
taries be  designated  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Energy  Conservation.  The  Governors  ap- 
plaud and  endorse  this  proposal.  We  recom- 
mend further  that  this  proposed  conserva- 
tion division  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
be  comprehensive  and  Include  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  functions,  and 
that  such  a  division  be  provided  with  suf- 
ficient resources  to  maintain  effective  coor- 
dination with  the  States. 

The  bill  and  accompanying  fact  sheets  are 
vague  on  how  the  conservation  division  will 
be  organized.  The  allocation  of  functions  to 
specific  divisions  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  In  large  part,  therefore, 
whether  the  Department  of  Energy  will  have 
a  comprehensive  and  Integrated  conserva- 
tion unit  depends  on  the  administrative  de- 
sires of  the  Secretary. 

In  .so  far  as  the  Governors  are  concerned, 
the  primary  requirement  for  a  satisfactory 
energy  conservation  division  is  that  it  Inte- 
grate research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  related  to  energy  conserva- 
tion and  energy  efficiency  at  the  end  use 
level.  The  Administration's  fact  sheet  on 
the  bill  notes  that  "Conservation  R  &  D  f or 


too  long  was  an  afterthought,  with  FEA- 
ERDA  fragmentation  impeding  progress." 
The  organization  of  a  new  Department  of 
Energy  must  end  this  fragmentation  by 
bringing  all  conservation  R&D  together  in 
a  strong  and  responsive  conservation  divi- 
sion. Without  this  Integration,  the  depart- 
ment's conservation  efforts  will  be  weakened 
and  the  conservation  division  will  be  reduced 
to  a  public  Information  function  dealing 
only  with  "curtallment"-type  options  for 
saving  energy. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that 
the  conservation  division  must  have  direct 
and  effective  communication  with  the  policy 
formulation  functions  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  so  that  energy  conservation 
options,  programs,  and  technology  are  fully 
considered  along  with  supply-related  factors 
in  formulating  major  policy  directions. 

As  I  am  sure  members  of  this  Committee 
have  noted,  several  existing  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  will  not  be  fully  consolidated 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  under  the 
Administration's  proposal.  Though  we  have 
no  major  quarrel  with  these  decisions,  we 
wish  to  stress  the  importance  of  Insuring 
strong  coordination  between  the  conserva- 
tion division  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  other  agencies  involved  in  the  con- 
servation area,  such  as  CSA  and  HUD. 

The  second  point  I  mentioned  is  also  cru- 
cial. However  satisfactory  the  Internal  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
its  conservation  functions,  there  will  not  be 
an  effective  nationwide  energy  conservation 
program  without  effective  coordination  with, 
and  participation  by,  the  States.  Given  the 
differences  existing  among  the  States  in 
terms  of  geographical,  economic,  institu- 
tional, and  climatic  conditions,  only  the 
States  have  the  experience,  outreach  capac- 
ity and  necessary  data  to  Implement  many 
critical  elements  of  an  effective  energy  con- 
servation program.  The  States  are  also  In  a 
better  position  to  coordinate  the  various  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  energy  conservation 
programs  going  on  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
authority  and  resources  to  the  States  to  im- 
plement a  national  energy  conservation  effort 
when  it  passed  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  in  December  1975  and  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Production  Act  in 
August  1976.  These  two  acts  authorized  a 
variety  of  programs,  dividing  the  responsi- 
bility for  implementation  between  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  according  to 
which  was  more  suited,  and  capable,  to  carry 
out  each  specific  measure. 

The  problems  that  have  been  identified 
with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  these 
programs  can  largely  be  attributed  to  in- 
adequate state  participation  in  formulating 
the  overall  program  goals  and  objectives. 

Mandatory  program  elements  were  speci- 
fied that  were  inappropriate  to  some  States, 
or  which  in  any  case  save  little  energy.  The 
limitations  on  state  control  over  localities 
were  not  sufficient  recognized.  Deadlines  were 
in  some  cases  unrealistic.  Guidelines  were 
often  vague  or  unduly  restrictive.  Technical 
assistance  has  not  been  made  sufficiently 
available.  Funding  has  been  too  little,  too 
late,  and  subject  to  too  many  administra- 
tive controls.  Dividing  EPCA  funding  by  the 
energy  savings  goal  Indicates  that  the  act 
seeks  to  "buy"  conservation  energy  at  a  price 
of  ten  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  equivalent. 
Clearly  this  is  not  realistic. 

The  solution  to  many  of  these  problems  is 
to  Involve  the  States  much  earUer  and  more 
actively  in  the  process  of  designing  new  en- 
ergy conservation  programs.  They  can  best 
identify  the  technical  and  Institutional  prob- 
lems of  various  approaches  as  applied  to  their 
areas,  and  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  in- 
sure that  localized  problems  and  needs  are 
addressed.  In  addition,  the  States  can  provide 
a  valuable  communication  link  to  the  piiblic. 


The  alternative  is  to  risk  that  a  program 
may  not  be  operable  or  suitable  for  many 
States,  thereby  weakening  its  effectiveness 
tuid  wasting  resources. 

To  insure  this  needed  state  participation  In 
energy  conservation  program  development 
and  to  Improve  Implementation,  the  con- 
servation division  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy should  include  a  Federal-State  Programs 
Office  with  the  ability  and  resources  to  insure 
the  necessary  liaison.  If  the  Department  of 
Energy  Is  to  have  regional  offices,  the  Fed- 
eral State  Programs  Office  should  staff  them 
with  people  who  have  the  skills,  resources, 
and  direct  line  authorities  needed  to  effec- 
tvely  facilitate  efficient  implementation  of 
ongoing  federal-state  programs  as  well  as  to 
channel  proposals  for  new  programs  and 
major  modifications  to  specialized  staff  in 
Washington.  Without  the  strength  to  truly 
assist  the  States  and  provide  them  with 
quicker,  more  accessible  responses  and  de- 
cisions than  they  could  otherwise  get,  re- 
gional offices  become  one  more  layer  of 
bureaucracy  which  must  be  fought  through 
or  gone  around  to  accomplish  program  ob- 
jectives. 

In  summary,  what  NGC  supports  is  a 
strong,  comprehensive  conservation  division 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  with  an 
effective  mechanism  for  insuring  state  par- 
ticipation at  each  stage  of  the  development 
and  implementation  of  energy  conservation 
policy  and  programs.  In  recognition  of  the 
diversity  of  the  States  and  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  key  elements  of  an  effective  energy 
conservation  program.  Congress  should  In- 
sure that  the  organization,  staffing,  and 
funding  of  the  Department  of  Energy  be  such 
as  to  maximize  the  capacity  of  the  States 
to  assume  a  vital  role  in  the  long-term  imple- 
mentation of  programs  to  save  energy. 


THE  MERAMEC  DAM 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Southeast  Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  The  Missourian  is  the  largest  news- 
paper in  southeast  Missouri,  and  I  think 
their  editorial  is  indicative  of  the  in- 
creasing public  controversy  over  the  wis- 
dom of  the  construction  of  the  Meramec 
Dam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator    Danforth's    Argumsnts 

It  depends  on  who  you  talk  to  whether 
proponents  or  opponents  of  the  Meramec 
Dam  near  Sullivan  came  out  ahead  at  a 
hearing  held  on  Saturday. 

More  than  2,000  people,  according  to  The 
Associated  Press,  were  present  for  the  public 
meeting,  called  by  the  Corf)s  of  Engineers. 

Sullivan,  it  should  be  observed,  was  a  most 
convenient  place  to  hold  the  session,  since 
it  is  the  heart  of  the  area  where  the  dam 
would  be  located  and  where  proponents,  prin- 
cipally for  economic  reasons,  favor  the  dam- 
ming of  the  Meramec. 

But  the  Meramec  River  is  an  attraction 
that  extends  t>eyond  the  borders  of  a  nar- 
row region.  It  is  a  free-flowing  stream  that 
belongs  to  all  Missourlans  and  not  just  those 
nearby.  It  is  a  statewide  resource,  and  that 
is  why  the  controversy  has  assumed  state- 
wide proportions. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  consider 
Rep.  Bill  D.  Burlison's  postal  poll  on  the 
issue  completely  invalid.  He  ignored  that  his 
constituency  in  all  19  counties  of  the  10th 
Missouri  District  has  a  stake  in  the  Meramec. 
His  poll  disregarded  their  feelings  and  was 
taken  only  in  Iron,  St.  Francois  and  Jefferson 
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Counties, 
opinion. 

Nevertheless,  although  he  left 
the  people  In  his  district  In 
decision.  Rep.  Burllson  says  he 
Congress  In  favor  of  the 

He  offers  no  support  other  thah 
county  opinion  to  back  his  posl^on 

We  prefer  the  documented, 
of  Sen.  John  C.  Danforth,  who 
bled  highly  persuasive  evidence 
his  steadfast  opposition  to  the 
reasons,  some  Just  made  available 
tained  in  his  current  newslett^ 
presented  Saturday. 

Sen.  Danforth  said  he  has 
questions  about  the  case  being 
structlon  of  the  dam. 

"In  order  to  save  11,800 
dam,  12,600  acres  must  be  flooded 
That  seems  to  us  a  pretty  cogent 
Itself  against  construction. 

But  that  is  not  all.  "In  Its 
Justification,"  he  continued 
Engineers  assigned  45  per  cent, 
lion,  of  the  $124  million  project 
control.  This  amount  amounts 
subsidized  primary  flood  control 
$4,390   per   acre  for   those 
near  the  dam."  (See  why  those 
Sullivan  like  the  Idea?) 

Second,  Sen.  Danforth  said,  is 
the  corps  has  assigned  11  per  c4nt 
million,  of  the  total  project 
supply.   "Water  from   a  reservoir 
not  needed  in  the  upper  Meramfc 
the  corps'  own  admission  In  its 
tal  statement." 

So  there  we  have  a  definite 
in   amount  proposed  for  water 
pendlture  and  Justification  of 
Burllson.  in  Justifying  the  dam 
"assurance  of  an  abundant  wate 
Jefferson  County"  as  one  of  his 
simply — no     pun     Intended — dopsn 
water. 

Sen.  Danforth  pointed  out  thai 
and  Ozark  streams  are  assets  in 
ply.  "They  enhance  the  quality 

If  the  dam  Is  not  built,  60 
tlful  canoeing  and  fishing 
Louis  will  be  saved,  dozens  of 
natural  springs,  will  remain 
12,600   acres  of  productive  wildlife 
and  agricultural  and  recreational 
preserved.  In  addition,  86 
will  be  protected  from  Inundatjon 
most  $100  million  In  taxpayers' 
saved. 

We  think  the  argiunents  are 
The  dam  should  not  be  built. 
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NANCY  HANKS 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
played  a  major  role  in  moldin  r  this  Na- 
tion's cultural  character.  It  has  pro- 
vided encouragement  and  sipport  for 
the  arts,  in  all  of  its  expressions, 
throughout  America.  The  mer  tor  of  the 
Endowment  has  been  its  [ihairman, 
Nancy  Hanks. 


One  of  my  first  experiences 
Hanks  occurred  in  the  late 
that  time,  she  was  serving  as 
ordinator  with  Henry  Kissing 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
a  panel  report.  The  project 
an  outstanding  contribution 
can  political  thought  entitled 
pects  for  America." 

Later,  while  serving  as  th? 
minority  member  on  the  J 
on  Interior  Appropriations.  . 
an  opportunity  to  work  with 
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jampllng  of  in  her  new  position  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Arts  Endowment.  She  demonstrated 
her  total  dedication  to  enriching  the 
quality  of  life  in  America  by  strengthen- 
ing the  foundation  of  support  for  the 
arts  and  the  humanities. 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor carried  an  excellent  article  written 
by  William  Marlin  on  Chairman  Hanks' 
role  of  seeking  and  successfully  receiv- 
ing increased  annual  levels  of  Federal 
funding  for  the  Endowment.  Mr.  Mar- 
lln's  introductory  paragraph  says  a  great 
deal  about  Chairman  Hanks'  endeavors 
and  the  encouragement  that  she  has  re- 
ceived not  only  from  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  but  also  from 
Congress.  Through  the  years  the  mem- 
bers who  have  worked  with  her  on  ap- 
propriatioDs  for  the  Endowment  recog- 
nize her  achievements  in  making  this 
stunning  record  possible.  I  have  always 
felt  that  a  society  could  be  judged  not  so 
much  by  its  material  wealth  but  more 
aptly  by  its  cultural  life: 

"We're  really  in  the  encouraging  business, 
the  human  business,"  says  chairman  Nancy 
Hanks  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  agency  some  observers  consider  one 
of  the  brightest  uses  of  federal  money  to  be 
found. 

With  relatively  small  appropriations  and  a 
lot  of  persuasion,  this  agency  has  been  able 
to  attract  on  average  at  least  three  nonfed- 
eral dollars  for  every  tax  dollar  It  gives  out 
in  grants.  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Marlin's  article  appearing 
in  the  March  24,  1977,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  funds  for 
the  arts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How   Nancy   Hanks   Wins   Federal  Monet 

FOR  THE  Arts 

(By  William  Marlin) 

"  'We're  really  In  the  encouraging  business, 
the  human  business,"  says  chairman  Nancy 
Hanks  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  agency  some  observers  consider  one 
of  the  brightest  tises  of  federal  money  to  be 
found. 

"With  relatively  small  appropriations  and 
a  lot  of  persuasion,  this  agency  has  been 
able  to  attract  on  average  at  least  three  non- 
federal dollars  for  every  tax  dollar  it  gives 
out  in  grants." 

Washington. — Someone  was  saying  the 
other  day  on  Capitol  Hill  that  it's  a  good 
thing  every  federal  agency  doesn't  have  a 
Nancy  Hanks.  Why?  Nancy  Hanks,  chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  since  1969  (her  second  four-year  term 
ends  in  October) ,  has  a  way  with  presidents, 
senators,  and  congressmen;  they  keep  in- 
creasing her  budget. 

She  also  has  a  way  with  people  across  the 
country.  She  has  helped  nurture  a  growing 
grass-roots  constituency  for  culture,  which 
keeps  calling  for  those  budget  Increases. 

NEA  is  considered  by  some  observers  to  be 
one  of  the  best-run  brightest  uses  of  federal 
money  to  be  found.  The  grants-making 
agency  was  set  up  in  1965  with  a  $2.5  million 
approrlatlon.  When  Miss  Hanks  became  Its 
head.  It  was  operating  on  a  slender  $8  million. 
(Its  sister  agency,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  set  up  at  the  same  time, 
was  in  the  same  boat.) 

Yet  by  the  time  of  Miss  Hanks'  reappoint- 
ment, in  1973,  the  NEA  appropriation  had 
Increased  to  more  than  $60  milUon.  For  the 
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current  fiscal  year.  It's  at  $85  million,  and, 
since  recent  hearings  on  the  Hill  went 
smoothly,  the  96th  Congress  is  expected  this 
summer  to  come  through  with  something 
close  to  the  agency's  $114.5  million  request 
for  fiscal  1978. 

SUCCESSFUL    STAYING    POWER 

There  aren't  many  other  agency  chiefs  who 
have  been  around  Washington  for  eight 
years,  or  who  have  been  able  to  Justify  Jumps 
In  funding  proportionate  to  NEA's.  Miss 
Ranks'  success  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
many  politicians  who  used  to  think  of  the 
arts  as  a  frill  no  longer  do. 

One  congressman  comments,  "I'm  no  ex- 
pert on  the  arts,  but  I've  learned  something 
from  that  woman.  I  guess  we  all  have.  Maybe 
the  biggest  thing  I've  learned  is  that  the  arts 
are  a  big  thing.  It's  not  Just  museums  and 
theaters.  The  arts  take  in  all  of  the  many 
things  that  occur  because  of  people  getting 
together,  whether  to  attend  a  play  or  to 
develop  an  idea  for  sprucing  up  a  street. 

"You  take  that  urban  conservation  pro- 
gram, which  the  NEA  got  going  last  year.  Z 
think  they  awarded  around  $490,000  In 
matching  grants,  with  over  three  dozen  cities 
and  towns  involved,  to  fix  up  older  commer- 
cial and  residential  properties  for  new  uses. 
Why,  the  people  back  in  my  district  were 
hopping  to  get  the  help,  and  hopping  locally 
to  get  the  help  to  match  the  grant. 

"The  last  thing  the  NEA  needs  now — and 
remember.  It  was  meant  to  be  an  agency — 
is  a  partisan  political  paperweight  flattening 
the  fervor  and  sparkle  of  such  Innovative 
programs,  or,  as  bad,  some  platitudinous 
lightweight  who  would  turn  It  into  a  tea 
party  for  museum  trustees." 

DEMAND    outstrips    FUNDING 

Helpful  as  the  growth  In  NEA  appropria- 
tions has  been,  however,  it  hasn't  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  in  popular  demand  for  the 
kinds  of  seed-money  assistance  this  Johnny 
Appleseed  agency  sows.  Public  commitment 
to  the  arts  appears  to  be  growing,  too. 

A  Harris  poll  shows  that  64  percent  of 
adults  would  be  willing  to  give  $5  a  year  In 
support  of  the  arts,  that  47  percent  would 
give  $25  a  year,  and  36  percent  would  give 
$60. 

In  recent  years  such  cultural  Institutions 
as  museums  and  theaters  have  experienced 
increased  attendance,  but  this  hasn't  even 
begun  to  buck  Inflationary  costs.  In  fiscal 
1976,  the  NEA  reviewed  almost  19,000  grant 
applications  requesting  over  $240  million — 
more  than  twice  Its  current  appropriation 
request.  It  was  able  to  award  only  4,400 
grants. 

Though  the  agency's  full-time  staff  has 
grown  from  a  couple  of  dozen  eight  years 
ago  to  130  today,  at  least  a  couple  dozen 
more  are  needed  if  careful  scrutiny  of  appli- 
cations and  congenial  consultation  with  ap- 
plicants are  to  continue.  The  staff-level  has 
been  at  130  for  three  years,  while  Its  work- 
load has  Increased  by  60  percent. 

Of  course,  the  NEA  doesn't  subsidize  Just 
anyone  who  wants  to  recite,  write,  compose, 
paint,  or  draw.  It  gives  fellowships  to  tal- 
ented Individuals,  whose  projects  can  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  their  own  insights  and 
skills,  while  leavening  the  communities  they 
touch.  It  also  gives  matching  grants  to  local 
government  agencies  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations for  projects  to  Improve  neighbor- 
hoods. 

NEA  programs  Include  architecture  and  en- 
vironmental arts,  dance,  education,  folk 
arts,  visual  arts,  literature,  museums,  public 
media,  and  theater.  Each  is  headed  by  people 
who  are  generally  considered  excellent  In 
their  fields. 

One  Important  role  of  the  NEA,  through  Its 
matching  grants,  has  been  proving  that  fed- 
eral funds,  however  limited,  can  inspire  the 
private  sector  to  pitch  in,  and  can  help  local 
groups  pry  loose  support  from  their  gover- 
nors, legislatures,  mayors,  and  councllmen. 
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business    of    ENCOURAGEMENT 

The  NEA  Is  also  In  the  revenue  sharing 
business.  Ten  years  ago,  only  a  dozen  states 
had  official  arts  agencies.  Now  all  of  them, 
plvis  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  four 
U.S.  territories,  have  such  agencies.  At  least 
20  percent  of  the  NEA  program  budget  now 
Is  being  shared  with  those  local  agencies. 
Last  year,  the  states  got  block  grants  of 
$205,000;  next  year,  if  full  funding  passes 
Congress,  they  will  get  $237,000. 

"With  comparatively  little  cash,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  persuasion,  we've  been  able  to 
respond  to  the  creative,  expressive  impulses 
of  everyday  Americans,"  says  Miss  Hanks.  "If 
you  take  an  average,  we've  also  been  able  to 
attract  three  to  five  nonfederal  dollars  for 
every  dollar  that  we've  put  into  projects. 
You  know,  what  we're  really  in  is  the  en- 
couraging business,  the  human  business." 

The  namesake  and  distant  relative  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  mother  once  futilely  tried 
ballet,  clarinet,  and  piano  herself.  "I  Just 
couldn't  learn,"  she  says,  "but  mother  kept 
hoping."  Now  Miss  Hanks  has  opened  up  op- 
portunities for  others,  and  the  NEA  has  in- 
creased public  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  the  arts. 

"The  arts  can  be  described  in  many  ways." 
she  says,  "but  I  think  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  old  idea  of  them  as  being  rare  gems  in  a 
rough  of  reality.  They  really  involve  making 
the  rough  richer — learning  to  do  ordinary 
things  creatively,  and  not  Just  creative  things 
occasionally." 

The  Florida-born,  Texas-raised  Miss  Hanks, 
the  only  Republican  incumbent  on  President 
Carter's  Inaugural  committee,  says  she  has 
been  too  busy  to  think  about  what  she  will 
do  at  the  end  of  the  current  term.  It  is 
rumored,  however,  that  many  Washington 
Democrats  wouldn't  mind  keeping  her  for  a 
third  term. 

Whoever  heads  NEA  after  October,  certain 
standards  beyond  personality  will  have  to  be 
kept  If  the  agency  is  to  remain  approachable, 
efficiently  managed,  and  effective. 

Increased  visibility  can  make  any  agency 
vulnerable  to  the  three  cardinal  rules  of 
bureaucracy:  when  in  doubt  mumble;  when 
in  charge  ponder;  when  in  trouble  delegate, 
as  Charles  Boren,  president  of  NATAPROBU 
(National  Association  of  Professional  Bu- 
reaucrats), has  described  them.  But  so  far 
the  NEA  has  not  succumbed.  Right  now  it 
is  about  the  only  place  in  Washington  that 
you  can  still  phone  without  getting  a  re- 
corded message,  or  somebody  who  sounds 
like  one.  A  major  challenge  ahead  will  be 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

ASSESSING,    publicizing 

Another  challenge  will  be  to  step  up  assess- 
ment of  grants  already  given  and  to  publicize 
the  enhancing  effect  they  are  having  on  com- 
munity life. 

"Cultural  and  economic  activities  ricochet 
off  of  each  other  all  the  time,"  Miss  Hanks 
emphasizes:  "It's  like  a  ballet  dancer  having 
to  be  a  very  good  athlete.  Grace  and  strength 
become  each  other.  You  put  one  of  the  tour- 
ing dance  companies  that  we  sponsor  on  a 
downtown  square,  and,  I'll  tell  you,  the  shop- 
keepers won't  be  tapping  their  feet  to  Just 
the  music." 

Still  another  challenge  ahead  Is  to  broaden 
the  NEA's  so-called  challenege  grant  pro- 
gram, in  which  a  grant  is  given  only  if  the 
recipient  can  raise  the  lion's  share  of  the 
money  somewhere  else.  This  program  would 
receive  a  $12  million  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  this  year.  $18  million  In  fiscal  1978, 
and  another  $20  million  In  1979.  It  would 
build  on  the  agency's  ongoing  treasury  fund 
method,  which  has  been  setting  aside  $7.5 
million  of  the  annual  program  budget  to 
match  contributions  to  cultural  organiza- 
tion and  Institutions  from  such  private 
sources  as  corporations,  foundations,  and  in- 
dividual donors.  The  challenge  grants  would 


range  from  $10,000  to  $500,000  and  require  a 
nonfederal  match  of  at  least  3-to-l.  They 
would  be  given  on  a  one-time  basis  and  could 
be  used  for  up  to  three  years. 

GENERATINC    CAPITAL 

"If  we  assume  full  funding,  says  Miss 
Hanks,  "we  expect  to  generate  at  least  $150 
million  in  new  nonfederal  funds  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  and  another  $207  million  in 
repeated  contributions.  Our  experience  from 
carefully  crafting  and  testing  this  program 
over  the  last  2V2  years  Indicates  that  there 
Is  an  average  repeat  rate  on  contributions  of 
75  percent. 

"That  may  be  called  building  financial 
momentum,  but  it  Is  also  building  com- 
munity confidence.  Closing  down  or  cur- 
tailing cultural  institutions  when  people 
need  them  most  is  demoralizing.  These  aren't 
frills,  because  in  every  city  I  know  of  where 
employment  is  down,  public  participation  in 
cultural  activities  Is  up.  Very  up.  Another 
Important  side  benefit  of  the  challenge  grant 
program — and  we're  excited  about  this — is 
that  it  requires  potential  recipients  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  their  financing,  programs,  and 
methods  of  management,  instead  of  engag- 
ing in  piecemeal  planning  on  a  day-to-day 
basis." 

Late  this  summer,  there  will  be  a  messenger 
waiting  outside  of  Chairman  Hanks'  office, 
which  overlooks  Kennedy  Center  and  the 
Potomac  River,  to  take  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1979  over  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  where  the  whole  funding 
process  will  begin  again.  Looking  back  at  the 
NEA  record  for  generating  nongovernment 
funds  for  the  arts,  even  congressional  penny- 
pinchers  might  concede  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  If  every  federal  agency  did  have  a 
Nancy  Hanks. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  the  education  and  scholarship  pro- 
gram of  the  Americanism  and  Children 
and  Youth  Di\ision  of  the  American  Le- 
gion publishes  an  excellent  booklet  en- 
titled "Need  a  Lift?"  The  portion  of  the 
booklet  which  I  think  is  of  particular 
value  to  our  Nation's  graduating  high 
school  seniors  deals  with  sources  of  ca- 
reer information.  It  is  my  belief  that 
students  are  more  likely  to  continue  their 
education  if  they  are  informed  about  the 
various  careers  available  to  them. 

This  helpful  publication  is  available 
for  50  cents  from  the  American  Legion, 
National  Emblem  Sales,  P.O.  Box  1055. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  sources  of  career  information  from 
the  American  Legion  pamphlet  entitled 
"Need  a  Lift?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Sources  of  Career  Information 

The  National  Association  cA  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools,  2021  L  Street,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, DC  20036,  has  available  free  upon 
request,  an  updated  Directory  of  over  400 
accredited  trade  and  technical  school  mem- 
bers and  the  courses  being  offered.  Schools 
are  listed  geographically  with  a  subject 
cross-reference. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council,  1601- 
18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20009, 
will  mail,  upon  request,  a  directory  of  accred- 
ited proprietary  correspondence  schools  and 
the  subjects  offered  by  the  schools. 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 


and  Schools  has  many  member  schools  who 
offer  general  work  or  service,  and  funded 
scholarships  to  eligible  students — subject  to 
the  controls  of  the  Association.  Some  mem- 
ber schools  also  offer  work-study  programs. 
For  a  list  of  the  approximately  500  AICS 
schools  and  for  further  information,  please 
write  to  the  Guidance  Department,  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools, 
1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

State  private  school  associations  have  been 
established  in  most  states  to  provide  Infor- 
mation concerning  schools,  details  of  course 
offerings,  schedules,  tuition  and  fee  pay- 
ments. For  further  information  and  address 
of  your  state  association,  contact  your  school 
counselor. 

Accounting,  Administration,  Economics  & 
Statistics:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Management  &  Support  Center, 
Personnel  Division,  Room  1459-S,  14th  &  In- 
dependence Ave.,  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20250. 

Accounting :  Amer.  Inst,  of  Certified  Public 
Acc'ts.,  Attn:  Miss  Maria  Salvemini.  1211 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

Accounting:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Col- 
leges &  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

Accounting:  National  Recruitment  Coordi- 
nator. Internal  Revenue  Service,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  the  Treasury,  1111  Constitution  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20224. 

Accounts  Receivable  Clerk:  Hospital  Fi- 
nancial Management  Assoc.,  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Admitting  Officer :  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Assoc,  666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Advertising:  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Advertising  &  Communications,  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  227  West  27  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Advertising  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27  Street.  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Aerospace  Engineering :  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Director  of 
Students  Programs,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 

Aeronautical  Technology:  Academy  of 
Aeronautics,  LaGuardia  Airport  Station, 
Flushing,  New  York  11371. 

Agriculture:  Office  of  Personnel,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  14th  &  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Agricultural  Engineering,  American  Society 
of  Agrlc.  Eng.,  Box  410,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
49085. 

Agricultural  Management:  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Personnel  Division, 
Room  1726  S,  14th  &  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Agricultural  Research  Service :  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultvu-e,  Personnel  Division, 
Room  560,  Center  Building  1,  Hyattsvllle, 
Maryland. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  &  Conservation 
Service :  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Room  4752  S,  14th  &  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C 
20250. 

Agronomy:  The  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  Inc.,  677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53711. 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Service 
and  Repair:  Education  Dynamics  Institute, 
2635  North  Decatur  Boulevard,  Las  Nevas, 
Nevada  89108. 

Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration  and  Heat- 
ing, Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  10 
Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07052. 
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Air  Transport  Rating:    BranfT 
Systems.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  45174, 
75245. 

American  Red  Cross:  American 
Cross,  Office  of  Personnel,  17th 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Appliance  Service  Technician 
of  Home  Appliance  Manufactun  ra, 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Appliance  Service  Technlclah 
Schools,  1650  Babbitt.  Anabeli4, 
92805. 

Apprenticeship:  Bureau  of 
and    Training.    U.S.    Departmenjt 
Main  Labor  Building.  14th  and 
Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

Architects:     The    American 
Architects,  Public  Relations 
York  Ave.,  N.W..  Washington.  D. 

Astronomy :    American 
clety.  211  FltzRandolph  Road 
Jersey  08540. 

Audlology:  American  Speech 
Association.    9030    Old 
Washington.   D.C.   20014 

Audit  Clerk:   Hospital  Financial 
ment    Association.    666    North 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 
Auto   Mechanics :    Lincoln 
stltute.  Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle, 
New  Jersey  07052. 

Automotive  Business  Retail: 
tlons  Staff,  1-101.  General  Mote 
tlon.  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

Automotive   Engineering : 
and  Space,  The  Society  of 
neers.  Inc..  400  Commonwealth 
rendale,  Pennsylvania  15086. 

Avionics :    Academy    of 
Quardla  Airport  Station,  Flushing, 
11371. 

Bacteriology  and  Microbiology 
Society  for  Microbiology,  1913  I 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Baking  Industry:  American 
tlon.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Ington.  D.C.  20006. 

Banking.  The  American 
elation.     1 120    Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Barber :    National    Association 
Schools.  Inc.,  338  Washington 
Ington,  West  Virginia  25701. 

Barber,  National  Barber  Career 
White  Plains  Road.  Bronx.  New 

Body  and  Fender  Repair:  Llnc4ln 
cal  Institute.  Inc.,   10  Rooney 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07052. 

Bookkeeper :    Hospital  Financial 
ment    Association.    666    North 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Boys'    Clubs:    Recruitment    & 
Service.   Boys'   Clubs  of  Americs . 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Business :  National  Business 
3831  Vv'hite  Plains  Road.  Bronx 
10467. 

Business    and    Administration : 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools 
760  Office  Parkway,  Suite  50,  St. 
sourl  63141. 

Business     Office     Manager 
nancial  Management  Association, 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illlnjis 

Business  Schools:    Assoc,  of 
Colleges    &    Schools,    1730    M 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Camp  Fire  Girls:    Camp  Fire 
1740  Broadway.   New  York.   N.Y 

Cartography :   American 
veylng  and  Mapping,  210  Little 
Falls  Church.  Virginia  22046 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
lean  Chamber  of  Commerce 
15th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  620, 
20005. 

Chemistry :    American    Chemlckl 
Educational  Activities  Departmen 
teenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
Chemistry :     Community 
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B.F.    Goodrich    Company.    500   South   Main 
Street,  Akron.  Ohio  44318. 

Chiropractic:  Foundation  for  Chiropractic 
Education  and  Research  2300  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Des  Moines.  Iowa  50312. 

Chiropractic:  International  Chiropractors 
Association  Education  Commission.  741  Brady 
Street,  Davenport.  Iowa  52808. 

Clerical:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Colleges  & 
Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Clergy:  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  U.S.A.,  Professional  Church 
Leadership,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room  770, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Serra  International:  Catholic  Priestly  and 
Religious  Vocations,  22  W.  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago.  Illinois  60603. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America:  432  Park 
Ave.,  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Club  Management :  Club  Managers  Assn.  of 
America.  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

Coal  Industry:  Education  Division,  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  Coal  Building,  1130 
17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Conmiunlty  Organization:  United  Way  of 
America,  801  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alex- 
andria. Virginia  22314. 

Computer  Programming:  American  Feder- 
ation of  Information  Processing  Societies, 
Inc..  Headquarters.  210  Summit  Avenue. 
Montvale.  New  Jersey  07645. 

Computer  Programming:  Empire  Techni- 
cal Schools.  Inc..  576  Central  Avenue.  East 
Orange.  New  Jersey  07018. 

Computer  Programming  and  Technology: 
Control  Data  Institute.  Corporate  Headquar- 
ters, 8100  34th  Avenue  South.  Box  O.  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota  55440. 

Construction  Opportunities :  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  Education 
and  Research  Division.  1957  E  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Court  Reporting:  Lincoln  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  10  Rooney  Circle.  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey  07052. 

Crime  and  Delinquency:  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Continental 
Plaza,  411  Hackensack  Avenue.  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey  07601. 

Crop  Science:  Crop  Science  Society  of 
America.  Inc.,  677  South  Segoe  Road.  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53711. 

Customer  Engineering  for  Electric  Type- 
writers: Empire  Technical  Schools,  Inc..  576 
Central  Avenue.  East  Orange.  New  Jersey 
07018. 

Dairy  and  Food  Industries:  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Food  Sciences  Institute.  104  Smith 
Hall,  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 

Data  Processing:  American  Federation  of 
Information  Processing  Societies,  Inc..  210 
Summit  Avenue,  Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645. 
Dental  Assistants:  American  Dental  As- 
sistants Assn.,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue, 
Suite  1230,  Chicago,  lUlnols  60611. 

Dental  Hygiene:  American  Dental  Hyglen- 
ists'  Assn.,  211  East  Chicago  Ave..  Suite  1616. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology:  National 
Association  of  Dental  Laboratories,  3801  Mt. 
Vernon  Avenue,  Alexandria,   Va.  22305. 

Dentistry:  Division  of  Career  Guidance, 
Council  on  Dental  Education.  American  Den- 
tal Association,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Dentistry:  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools.  1625  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Diesel:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Inc., 
10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07052. 

Dietetics:  The  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion, 430  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  nilnols 
60611. 

Display  and  Exhibit  Design:  Fashion  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  227  West  27  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Draftsman:  Public  Relations  Staff,  l-ioi. 


General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 48202. 

Draftsman:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange.  New  Jer- 
sey 07052. 

Driving  Occupations:  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  Educational  Services,  1616 
P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Drycleanlng  and  Laundry:  The  Registrar, 
International  Fabrlcare  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
940,  Joliet,  Illinois  60434. 

Electronic  Data  Processing:  American  Fed- 
eration of  Information  Processing  Societies, 
Inc.,  210  Summit  Avenue,  Montvale,  New 
Jersey  07645. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Management: 
Hospital  Financial  Management  Association, 
666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 60611. 

Electronics:  Bell  &  Howell  Schools,  Admin- 
istrative Offices,  209  West  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60641. 

Electronics:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey  07062. 

Electronics:  United  Electronics  Institute. 
Administrative  Offices.  3947  Park  Drive, 
LouisvUle.  Kentucky  40216. 

Engineering  (Consulting) :  American  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Council.  1165  Fifteenth 
Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Engineering:  Engineers'  Council  for  Pro- 
fessional Development — Guidance,  345  East 
Forty-Seventh  Street.  New  York.  New  York 
10017. 

Engineering:  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers.  2029  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

Engineering:  Public  Relations  Staff.  1-101. 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 48202. 

English:  Occupational  Outlook  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  441  G  Street  N.W., 
Room  2734.  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Fashion  Buying  &  Merchandising :  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology.  227  West  27  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 227  West  27  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10001. 

Fashion  Illustration:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27  Street.  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Photography:  Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology,  227  West  27  Street.  New  York. 
New  York  10001. 

F.B.I.:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  D.C. 
20535. 

Federal  Civil  Service  Careers:  Job  Infor- 
mation Center,  Washington  Area  Office,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 
20415. 

Fine  Arts:  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27  Street.  New  York,  New 
York  10001. 

Fire  Protection  Engineering:  Society  of 
Fire  Protection  Engineers,  60  Batterymarch 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110. 

Flight  Engineer:  Braniff  Education  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas,  Texas 
75245. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service:  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Employment  and  Employee  Rela- 
tions Branch,  Room  711  GHI,  14th  &  Inde- 
pendence Avenue.  S.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20250. 

Food  Chain  Retailing:  National  Assn.  of 
Food  Chains.  1725  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

Food  Inspection:  Animal  &  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Personnel  Division,  Room  3434 
South,  14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Food  Service  Careers:  Natl.  Institute  for 
the  Foodservice  Industry,  120  8.  Riverside 
Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois  60603. 
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Food  Service  Management:  Educational  In- 
stitute of  the  Hotel  and  Motel  Association, 
Stephen  S.  Nlsbet  Building,  1407  South  Har- 
rison Road,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan  48823. 

Food  Technology:  Institute  of  Food  Tech- 
nologists, Scholarship  Center,  221  North  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service:  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Personnel  Division. 
Room  5627-S.  14th  &  Independence  Avenue. 
S.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

Foreign  Languages:  Occupational  Outlook 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  441  G 
Street  N.W.,  Room  2734.  Washington,  D.C. 
20212. 

Foreign  Service:  Department  of  State, 
Board  of  Examiners,  Washington.  D.C.  20520. 

Forester:  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
Wild  Acres.  5400  Grosvenor  Lane.  Bethesda, 
Maryland  20014. 

Forest  Products:  Wood  Industry  Careers 
Program,  National  Forest  Products  Assoc, 
1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Forest  Service:  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Personnel  Division,  Room  910  RPE, 
14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 

Funeral  Service:  National  Assn.  of  Col- 
leges of  Mortuary  Science,  Inc.,  229  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York  10003. 

Geography:  The  Association  of  American 
Geographers,  1710  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

Geological  Sciences:  American  Geologi- 
cal Institute.  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls 
Church,  Virginia  22041. 

Geophysics:  American  Geophysical  Union, 
1909  K  Street,  N.W..  Lower  Level.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

Geophysics:  Society  of  Exploration  Geo- 
physiclsts,  P.O.  Box  3098,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
74101. 

Girl  Scouting:  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A., 
Human  Resources  Department.  830  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022. 

Hair  Styling  &  Beauty  Culture:  National 
Beauty  Career  Center.  3839  White  Plains 
Road.  Bronx,  New  York  10467. 

Health  Fields:  National  Health  Council, 
Inc.,  1740  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 

Home  Economics:  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  2010  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Hospital  Accountant:  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association,  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Administration,  American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Adm.  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Admitting  Clerk:  Hospital  Fi- 
nancial Management  Association,  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Controller:  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association,  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Financial  Management:  Hospi- 
tal Financial  Management  Association,  686 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611. 

Hotel  and  Motel  Administration:  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  the  Hotel  and  Motel  Asso- 
ciation, Stephen  S.  Nlsber  Building,  1407 
South  Harrison  Road,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823. 

Illuminating  Engineering :  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society,  345  East  47th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Insurance  Clerk:  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Interior  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Jewelry  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Journalism:    The  Society  of  Professional 


Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Cbl,  35  East  Wack- 
er Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

Journalism:  The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

Junior  Accounting:  Lincoln  Technical  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey  07052. 

Landscape  Architect:  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects,  1750  Old  Mea- 
dow Road,  McLean,  Virginia  22101.  (Send  la- 
bel or  self -addressed  envelope). 

Law:  American  Bar  Association,  Informa- 
tion Services,  1155  East  60th  Street,  Chicago, 
nilnols  60637. 

Law:  National  Recruitment  Coordinator, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of  the 
Treasury,  1111  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20224. 

Law  Enforcement:  National  Recruitment 
Coordinator,  Internal  Revenue  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  1111  Constitu- 
tion Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20224. 

Law  Enforcement:  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  Washington,  D.C.  20531. 

Law  Librarian:  American  Association  of 
Law  Libraries,  Secretary.  53  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  Illinois  60604. 

Librarian:  American  Library  Association, 
Office  for  Library  Personnel  Resources.  50 
East  Huron  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Life  &  Health  Insurance:  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  Education  Services,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Loss  Prevention/Security:  Empire  Techni- 
cal Schools.  Inc..  576  Central  Avenue.  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 

Management:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Col- 
leges &  Schools,  1730  M.  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

Management  Engineering  Technology: 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology.  227  West 
27th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  Association,  Edu- 
cation Activities  Committee,  1825  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Marketing:  Sales  &  Marketing  Executive 
Int.'l,  Career  Education  Division,  380  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Material  Handling:  The  Material  Handling 
Institute,  Inc..  1326  Freeport  Road,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  15238. 

Mathematics:  Occupational  Outlook  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  441  G  Street 
N.W..  Room  2734,  Washington,  D.C.  20010. 

Mathematics  Teacher :  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1906  Association 
Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22091. 

Medical  Laboratory:  Certified  Laboratory 
Assistant.  Medical  Laboratory  Technician. 
Medical  Technologist.  Histologic  Technician. 
Cytotechnologist.  Nuclear  Medicine  Technol- 
ogist. Specialist  In  Blood  Banking.  Specialist 
in  Chemistry.  Specialist  in  Hematology.  Spe- 
cialist In  Microbiology.  ASCP  Commission 
for  Medical  Laboratory  Personnel,  ASCP 
Board  of  RegUtry,  P.O.  Box  4872,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680. 

Medical  Record  Administrator:  American 
Med.  Record  Association,  875  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Suit  1850.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Record  Technician :  American  Med. 
Record  Association,  875  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Suite  1850.  Chicago,  nilnols  60611. 

Medical  Record  Transcrlptionlst:  Ameri- 
can Medical  Record  Association,  875  N.  Mich- 
igan Ave..  Suite  1850,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Secretary /Transcription :  Empire 
Technical  Schools,  Inc.,  576  Central  Avenue, 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey  0701 8. 

Medicine:  American  Medical  Association: 
Careers.  535  N.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610. 

Metallurgy:  American  Society  for  Metals. 
Metals  Park.  Ohio  44073. 

Mortgage  Banking:  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  1125  Fifteenth  Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Music:  Music  Educators  National  Confer- 


ence, 1902  Association  Drive,  Reston,  Virginia 
22091. 

Music  Therapy:  National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  610,  Lawrence, 
Kansas  66044. 

National  Park  Service:  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Career  Employment.  National  Park 
Service.  Washington.  D.C.  20240. 

Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineer- 
ing: The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Ma- 
rine Engineers.  74  Trinity  Place.  New  York. 
N.Y.    10006. 

Newspaper- Journalism:  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Assn.  Foundation,  Dulles 
International  Airport,  P.O.  Box  17407,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20041. 

Nurse  Anesthetist:  American  Association 
of  Nurse  Anesthetists,  111  E.  Wacker  Drive, 
Suite  929,  Chicago,  nilnols  60601. 

Nursing — Practical:  National  Association 
for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service, 
Inc.,  122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10017. 

Nursing :  National  League  for  Nursing,  Inc., 
10  Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  New  York 
10019. 

Nursing — Professional:  American  Nurses' 
Association.  2420  Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64108. 

Occupational  Therapy:  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Assn.,  Inc.,  6000  Executive 
Boulevard,  Suite  200,  Rockvllle,  Maryland 
20852. 

Oceanography:  Marine  Technology  Society, 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Optometrlc  Assistant/Technician:  Ameri- 
can Optometrlc  Association.  Paraoptometrlc 
Program,  7000  Chippewa,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
63119. 

Optometry:  American  Optometrlc  Ass'n., 
Career  Guidance,  7000  Chippewa  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63119. 

Osteopathic  Medicine:  American  Osteo- 
pathic Ass'n.,  Office  of  Education,  221  E.  Ohio 
St.,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

Paleontology:  The  Paleontologlcal  Society, 
Attn.:  Dr.  Walter  C.  Sweet,  Department  of 
Geology.  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210. 

Paper  Industry :  American  Paper  Institute. 
260  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York 
10016. 

Park  Police:  Department  of  the  Interior, 
National  Park  Service.  National  Capital  Parks. 
1100  Ohio  Drive  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20242. 

Pathologist:  Intersociety  Committee  on 
Pathology  Information.  9650  Rockvllle  Pike, 
Bethesda.  Maryland  20014. 

Pattern  Making  Technology:  Fashion  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  227  West  27  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Payroll  Clerk:  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Petroleum  Engineering:  Society  of  Petro- 
leum Engineers  of  Alme,  6200  North  Central 
Expressway.  Dallas.  Texas  75206. 

Pharmacology:  American  Society  for  Phar- 
macology and  Experimental  Therapeutics, 
Inc.,  9650  Rockvllle  Pike,  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land 20014. 

Pharmacy:  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy,  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
4630  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite  201.  Be- 
thesda. Maryland  20014. 

Physical  Therapist:  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association.  1156  15th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20005 

Physical  Therapist's  Assistant:  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association,  1156  15th 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Physics:  American  Institute  of  Physics, 
335  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017 

Plant  Quarantine  &  Pest  Control:  Animal 
&  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriciilture,  Personnel  Division, 
Boom  3434  S.  14th  &  Independence  Avenue, 
SW..  Washington.  DC.  20250 

Physiology:    The   American   Physiological 
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Society,     9650     Rockville     Plk|, 
Maryland  20014 

Podiatry:    American    Podlati^ 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  NW., 
20015 

Power  System  Engineering: 
lUlnols,    112  Engineering  Hall, 
Unols  61801 

Printing  Industry :  Educat 
Graphic  Arts,  Inc.,  4615  Forbes 
burgh.  Pa.  15213 

Process  Measurement  & 
Measurement   &    Control 
370  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
10017 

Professional  Chefs  and  Cooki 
nary    Institute    of    America, 
Hyde  Park,  NY.  12538 

Property  and  Liability 
ance    Information    Institute 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  100* 

Psychiatry :  American  Psychla  trie 
tlon.  Joint  Information  Servlc  t 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2o4o9 

Psychology :        American 
Ass'n.,  1200  17th  St.,  NW, 
20036 

Public   Accounting:    Natlona; 
Public  Accountants,  1717 
nue,    NW.,    Washington,   DC 

Public  Health:  Parklawn 
Parklawn  Building.  5600  Fishers 
4-35.  Rockville.  Maryland  20852 

Public  Relations:  Public 
of  America,  Career  Information 
Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y 

Radio:     National    Assn.    of 
1771  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washlngtor  , 

Real  Estate  Principles  and 
cation  Djrnamlcs  Institute,  2635 
tur  Boulevard,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Recreation :    National 
Association,  1601  N.  Kent  Stree 
Virginia  22209. 

Reservations/ Ticketing:  Branlp 
Systems,  P.O.  Box  45174.  Dallas, 

Respiratory    Therapy: 
tlon   for   Respiratory   Therapy 
Place,  Dallas,  Texas  75245. 

Rubber   Industry :    Communlt  t 
The  B.F.  Goodrich  Company,  500 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44318. 

Rural  Electrification:  Rural 
Administration,    U.S.    Departmefit 
culture.   Personnel   Division, 
14th  &  Independence  Avenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20250. 

Safety  Professional:    America! 
Safety  Engineers,  850  Busse 
Ridge,  Illinois  60068. 

Sales  and  Marketing:  Sales 
Executives-International,    Caree 
Division,  380  Lexington  Avenue 
N.Y.  10017. 

Science:  Scientific  Manpower 
1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

Science :     Occupational 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  441  G  St., 
2734.  Washington,  D.C.  20212. 

Science  Teaching:  Nat'l 
Ass'n.,  1742  Connecticut  Avenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20009. 

Scientist :    Public    Relations 
General  Motors  Corporation, 
Igan  48202. 

Secretarial :    Lincoln   Technlcil 
Inc.,    10   Rooney   Circle,   West 
Jersey  07052. 

Secretary:  Assoc,  of 
&  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W., 
D.C.  20036. 

Social  Science:  Occupational 
Ice,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
N.W.,  Room  2734,  Washington, 

Shorthand  Reporting:  Natlonj  1 
Reporters  Ass'n.,  2361  South 
Highway,  Arlington,  Virginia  22102 
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Social  Work:  National  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  Social  Work  Career  Informa- 
tion Service,  1425  H  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Soil  Science:  Soil  Science  of  America,  Inc., 
677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53711. 

Soil  Conservation:  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Person- 
nel Division,  Room  6219  S,  14th  &  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Speech  Communication:  Speech  Communi- 
cation Association,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls 
Church.  Virginia  22041. 

Speech  Pathology,  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association,  9030  Old  Georgetown 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

Statistics:  American  Statistical  Assn., 
Suite  640,  806-15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

Surveying:  American  Congress  on  S\irvey- 
Ing  and  Mapping,  210  Little  Palls  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Virginia  22046. 

Systems  Analyst:  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  niinois  60611. 

Teaching  Blind  Children:  Association  for 
Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  919 
Walnut  Street,  4th  Floor,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 19107. 

Teaching  Retarded  Students:  Nat'l.  Assn. 
for  Retarded  Citizens,  2709  Avenue  E  East, 
P.O.  Box  6109,  Arlington,  Texas  76011. 

Television:  National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters,, 
1771  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Textile  &  Apparel  Marketing,  Fashion  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  227  West  27  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10001 

Textile  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 227  West  27  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10001. 

Textile  Technology:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Tool  and  Die:  Natl.  Tool,  Die  &  Precision 
Machining  Association,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

Traffic  Management:  Academy  of  Ad- 
vanced Traffic,  Inc.,  One  World  Trade  Center, 
Room  5457,  New  York,  New  York  10048. 

Travel  Agent : :  Branlff  Education  Systems, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas,  Texas  75245. 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent:  National 
Recruitment  Coordinator.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
mi  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.  Washington, 
D.C.  20224. 

Truck  and  Bus  Mechanics:  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Educational 
Services,  1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,, 
D.C.   20036. 

Trucking:  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions, Inc.,  Educational  Services,  Supervisor 
Education  Section,  1616  P  Street,  N.W.  Wash- 
ington,   D.C.    20036. 

Trucking  Industry:  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  Educational  Services,  1616 
P  Street,   N.W.,   Washington   D,C.,   20036. 

Undergraduate  Research  Training:  U.S. 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities, 
P.O.  Box  117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy:  Director 
of  Admissions  Liaison,  USAF  Academy,  Colo- 
rado 80840. 

U.S.  Air  Force  ROTC :  Air  Force  ROTC,  Ad- 
visory Service,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama  36112. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Careers :  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities, Air  Force  Opportunities,  Box  A,  Ran- 
dolph AFB,  Texas  78148. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Community  College  (CCAF)  : 
Air  Force  Opportimltles,  Box  A.  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas  78148. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Nurse:  Air  Force  Opportuni- 
ties, Box  A,  Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78148. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Army :  Commander, 
U.S.  Army  Recru.iting  Command,  Attn.: 
USARCASP-D,  Ft.  Sheridan,  Illinois  60037. 

U.S.  Army  ROTC:   DCSROTC,  U.S.  Army 


Training  &  Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia  23651. 

U.S.  Army  Woman's  Army  Corps:  Com- 
mander, Attn.:  USARCASP-D,  Ft.  Sheridan, 
Illinois  60037. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Officer:  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, New  London,  Connecticut  06320. 

United  States  Marine  Corps  Officer:  Head- 
quarters, Marine  Corps  (Code  MMRE-3), 
Washington,  D.C.  20380. 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Officer:  Ad- 
missions Officer,  U.S.M.M.  Academy,  Kings 
Point,  N.Y.  11024. 

United  States  Military  Academy:  Director 
of  Admissions,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point.  N.Y.  10996. 

United  States  Navy  Officer:  Commander 
Navy  Recruiting  Command,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  4015  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22203,  NROTC  (Code  314),  Navy 
Nurse  (Code  315),  Officer  Candidate  School 
(Code  312),  Enlisted  Programs  (Code  33). 

Veterans  Administration;  Personnel  Office 
of  any  VA  Hospital  or  Regional  Office,  or  Vet- 
erans Administration,  Office  of  Personnel 
(054),  Washington,  D.C.  20420. 

Veterinarian :  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  930  North  Meacham  Road, 
Schaumburg,  Illinois  60196. 

Veterinarian:  Animal  &  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Personnel  Division,  Room  3434-S, 
14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counseling:  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Counseling  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

Watch  Repairing:  American  Watchmakers 
Institute,  Box  11011,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211. 

Welding:  American  Welding  Society,  2501 
N.W.  7th  St..  Miami.  Florida  33125. 

Welding:  Hobart  School  of  Welding  Tech- 
nology, Troy,  Ohio  45373. 

X-ray  Technology:  American  Society  of 
Radiologic  Technologists,  500  North  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

Youth  Services:  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Professional  Recruiting,  North  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey  08902. 


THE  JOURNEY  OF  THE  ETHICS 
TRAIN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  new  ethics  resolution  last 
week  with  the  eager  expectation  that 
our  action  would  be  greeted  by  a  mighty 
wave  of  public  adulation.  Indeed,  as- 
some  of  us  said  during  the  debate,  the 
anticipation  of  public  acclaim  was  the 
primary  if  not  the  sole  motivation  for 
the  imposition  of  a  set  of  ethical  rules 
that  will  surely  come  back  to  haunt  this 
great  body  many  times  in  the  future. 
But,  already,  some  thoughtful  observers 
are  examining  our  product  with  a  criti- 
cal eye.  The  applause  that  supporters  of 
this  resolution  so  anxiously  courted  Is 
slow  to  come.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  first  portion  of  David  Broder's 
Sunday  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  3,  entitled  "The  Ethics  Train 
Went  a  Little  Too  Par,"  and  Alice  Wid- 
ener's  column  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  of 
April  2,  entitled  "Limiting  the  Income  of 
a  Senator,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,   19771 

The  Ethics  Train  Went  a  Little  Too  Fae 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

That  halo  floating  over  the  Capitol  this 
morning  is  no  optical  illusion.  It  Is  visible 
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evidence  of  the  Improvement  in  the  moral 
climate  of  Congress  that  v/as  achieved  when 
the  Senate  Joined  the  House  in  passing  a 
tough  new  code  of  ethics. 

There's  a  lot  that's  useful  in  the  twin 
codes,  including  much  stronger  disclosure 
requirements  on  the  personal  and  official 
finances  of  our  lawmakers  and  their  top  aides. 
Commendably,  the  incumbents  limited  their 
use  of  some  of  the  perquisites  of  office — like 
free  mailings  to  their  constituents — that 
have  given  them  such  an  advantage  over 
their  challengers. 

But  it  seems  almost  an  iron  law  that  when 
Congress  gets  on  The  Streetcar  Named  Re- 
form, it  gets  so  giddy  that  it  forgets  to  get 
off  at  its  original  destination  and  then  is 
shocked  to  find  Itself  In  a  strange  neighbor- 
hood. 

We  saw  that  a  couple  years  ago,  when  the 
lawmakers  boarded  the  Campaign  Finance 
Reform  Train,  determined  to  stop  the  ex- 
tortion of  political  money  that  surfaced  in 
Watergate.  By  the  time  they  woke  up  on 
that  trip,  they  found  themselves  with  a  law 
that  made  It  Impossible  for  a  congressional 
candidate  to  put  the  name  of  his  party's 
presidential  nominee  on  his  own  campaign 
buttons. 

That  same  wretched  excess  mars  the  new 
ethics  codes,  as  witness  the  following  mind- 
boggling  debate: 

Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  (R-Okla.) :  "We  do 
not  allow  a  member  of  the  Senate  to  be 
a  physician  under  this  bill.  He  cannot  prac- 
tice medicine." 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.) :  "That 
Is  correct." 

Bellmon:  "Could  a  member  be  a  nurse?" 

Thurmond :  "I  think  probably.  If  he  wanted 
to  go  out  and  do  a  lower  type  work,  that  is — " 

Bellmon:  "What  is  so  evil  about  being  a 
physician  and  so  nice  about  being  a  nurse? 
I  cannot   understand   this." 

Thurmond:  "Because  a  physician  has  a 
higher  degree  of  skUl;  there  is  a  doctor- 
patient  relationship  there  that  you  do  not 
have  with  a  nurse.  You  are  in  a  different 
world  when  you  are  a  doctor  than  when  you 
are  a  nxirse,  so  to  speak,  although  they  work 
together." 

Somehow  unconvinced  by  this  Ingenious 
explanation,  Bellmon  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  have  removed  the  ban  on  any 
senator's  providing  "professional  services" 
as  an  engineer,  real  estate  or  Insurance  agent, 
attorney,  physician,  architect,  consultant  or 
functionary  "of  a  similar  character." 

But  he  lost  on  a  53-23  vote.  And  so,  having 
started  out  to  safeguard  its  purity,  the  Sen- 
ate somehow  concluded  by  making  it  Im- 
possible for  an  obstetrician  in  its  ranks  to 
deliver  a  baby  for  pay. 

You  have  to  ask  yourself  how  supposedly 
sensible  people  can  wander  so  far  from  their 
original  objective.  The  Good  Lord  has  had  a 
heck  of  a  time  enforcing  the  few  "thou  shalt 
nots,"  He  found  necessary.  And  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (D-Wls.),  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  Senate  ethics  code.  Is  the  last  man  who 
would  ever  be  accused  of  suffering  from  a 
messianic  complex. 

Wbat  overwhelmed  Nelson's  good  judg- 
ment— as  It  overwhelmed  the  Judgment  of 
his  House  counterpart.  Rep.  David  Obey  (D- 
Wis.),  another  admirable  man — was  the 
panic  in  the  ranks  of  congressional  members 
at  the  public  outcry  over  their  allowing 
themselves  a  well-justified  pay  Increase. 

Whenever  things  got  tight  In  the  House 
and  Senate  debates,  there  was  always  some- 
one waving  a  poll  and  arguing  that,  whether 
a  particular  prohibition  made  sense  or  not, 
the  public  demanded  it.  The  ethics  debate 
was  the  worst  example  of  the  abandonment 
of  good  Judgment  to  the  appeasement  of 
public  opinion  I've  witnessed  since — well, 
since  the  same  moral  fervor  mixed  with  fear 
seized   Congress   after   Watergate   and   pro- 


duced the  campaign  finance  "reforms"   of 
1974. 

As  has  been  said  before.  Lord  protect  us 
from  protectors.  And,  Lord,  protect  them 
from  themselves. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Apr.  2,  1977] 
Limiting  the  Income  of  a  Senator 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 

New  York. — ^If  United  States  senators  per- 
mit an  artificial  limit  to  be  put  on  their  pri- 
vate earnings — that  is,  on  Income  not  de- 
rived from  government  pay — then  they  will 
have  agreed  to  the  socialization  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  If  this  be  approved,  can  full  soclaJi- 
zatlon  of  the  American  people  and  the  de- 
mise of  free  enterprise  be  far  behind? 

In  an  emotional  tizzy  over  alleged  corrup- 
tion In  Congress,  the  senators  are  putting 
government-earned  Income  and  privately 
earned  Income  into  the  same  package  In  a 
kind  of  apples-oranges  affair. 

On  March  22,  the  Senate  voted  62-to-35  to 
keep  a  section  of  the  new  "ethics"  package 
allegedly  reducing  the  possibility  of  conflict 
of  interest  by  putting  an  $8,625  limit  on  any 
senator's  outside  earned  Income.  This  section 
implies  that  all  senators  are  equal  with  none 
more  equal  than  others  and  none  to  be  re- 
warded more  than  any  other  for  superiority 
in  brains,  courage,  integrity,  artlculateness, 
experience  and  Judgment. 

Let  us  say  Senator  A  is  a  relative  newcomer 
to  Capitol  Hill,  well  known  in  his  home  state 
but  in  the  "who?"  department  on  the  na- 
tionwide circuit.  The  top  fee  he  can  com- 
mand Is  $500  per  lecture  and  he  has  time  to 
give  five  speeches  per  year.  He  can  earn  $2,500 
from  lecture  fees  and — says  the  new  ethics 
proposal — that  is  perfectly  Just,  proper,  hon- 
est, clean  and  pure. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  say  Senator  B 
is  a  longtime,  highly  experienced,  eloquent 
and  delightful  individual  of  strong  convic- 
tions with  which  people  may  agree  or  dis- 
agree. Senator  B  also  has  time  only  for  five 
lectures  but  on  the  nationwide  circuit  the 
demand  for  his  appearances  is  so  great  that 
he  can  command  a  lecture  fee  of  $3,000  and 
can  earn  $15,000  a  year.  At  an  arbitrarily  im- 
posed ethical  limit  of  $8,625  annual  outside 
earnings.  Senator  B  would  be  guilty  of  $6,375 
unethical,  obscene  and  unjust  income. 

What  nonsense!  What  radic-chlc,  egali- 
tarian. Socialistic  and  even  Communistic 
bunk!  Worse  still,  the  nonsensical,  arbitrary 
limit  set  on  a  senator's  private  earnings  is 
degrading  to  our  entire  concept  of  freedom. 
On  this  absurd  theory  of  what  is  ethical — a 
theory  based  mainly  on  envy  and  the  kind  of 
evangelical  morality  springing  mostly  from 
the  desire  of  mediocre  people  to  level  the 
gifted  downward — it  would  be  unethical  for 
Joe  Namath  to  add  to  his  football  income 
by  praising  panty  hose,  and  unethical  for  the 
incomparably  great  Pearl  Bailey  to  add  to  her 
singing-acting  income  by  patting  roasters 
and  fryers  on  various  plump  parts  of  their 
anatomies. 

"I  will  vote  for  the  bill  (New  Ethics  Code 
Limiting  Senators'  Outside  Income)  because 
the  majority  leader  (Democrat  Tip  O'Neill) 
asked  me  to,"  says  newcomer  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  speakers  In  our  nation  who 
earned  $150,000  last  year  through  lectures, 
that  is,  who  earned  $141,375  of  filthy,  im- 
moral lucre  informing  Americans  about  the 
hypocritical  shenanigans  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  cheating  in  welfare,  the  degrada- 
tion of  crime-syndicated  pornography,  etc. 

I've  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
envious  complainers  who  object  to  a  baseball 
player's  signing  a  million  dollar  contract  or 
who  protest  that  a  gifted  poet  makes  a  pit- 
tance while  a  porno  peddler  makes  a  huge 
fortune.  Some  people  get  ulcers  brooding 
about  "injustice"  of  all  this.  Me,  I  don't  ex- 
pect justice,  I  Just  love  my  work  whatever 


It  does  or  doesn't  pay.  But  then,  of  course,  I 
belong  to  a  lucky  happy  breed. 

Meantime,  dear  readers.  If  the  United 
States  senators  permit  themselves  to  be  so- 
cialized and  equalized,  you  soon  will  be  too. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  today.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
12.30  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  12:30 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS  AND  SENATOR 
BARTLETT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
BiDEN  is  recognized  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  Mr.  Javits  and  then  Mr. 
BARTLETT  be  recognized  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  prior  to  proceeding 
with  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1828,  the 
sick  pay  exclusion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  MEET  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
12:30  p.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr. 
BARTLETT  wiU  be  recognized  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1828.  the  sick  pay  exclusion  bill.  Whether 
or  not  there  will  be  any  roUcall  votes 
in  connection  therewith  I  am  unable  to 
state  at  this  point.  There  may  be  other 
matters  cleared  for  action  by  tomorrow. 
It  is  conceivable  that  one  or  more  con- 
ference reports  could  be  called  up,  they 
being  privileged  matters,  and  votes  could 
occur. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  12:3|d  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  rf  there  be  no 
further  business  to  come  bel  ore  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time,  Mr.  Preslc  ent,  I  move, 
In  accordance  with  the  pri  vious  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
12:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
6:30    p.m.    the    Senate 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Apr  1 
12:30  pjn. 


re  ;essed 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  5.  1977: 

The  Jtjdiciaht 


Flor  da 


COMMK  SION 


19T) 


to  be  a  Civil 
remainder  of 
,  vice  Robert 


William  M.  Hoeveler,  of 
district  Judge  for  tbe  southe 
Florida  vice  Peter  T.  Pay,  elevated 
Civil  Service 

Alan  K.  Campbell,  of  Texas 
Service  Commissioner  for  the 
the  term  expiring  March  1, 
E.  Hampton,  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Forci 

The  following  officer  to  be  >laced  on  the 
Retired  List  in  the  grade  Indies  ted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code; 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty, 
(major  general,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
and  responsibility  designated 
dent  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  Jr., 
(major  general.  Regular  Air 
Force. 


WHY  BREIRA?  PA  IT  I 


HON.  LARRY  McD(  NALD 


OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 


Tuesday.  April  5.  :  977 
Sp<  aker, 


ai 


tie 


Organ  zation 


n 


disagr  sement, 


Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr. 

to  call  to  your  attention 
one  of  the  support  groups 
the    U.S.    on    behalf    of 
Palestine  Liberation 
article  has  been  published 
tary,  a  magazine  with  whos< 
I  have  often  found 
which  has  a  high  reputation 
and  fairness. 

"Why  Breira,"  by  Joseph 
firms  many  of  the  points 
made  in  documenting 
port  group  for  the  PLO 
veloped  and  coordinated 
tute  for  Policy  Studies. 

Mr.  Shattan  has  made 
nificant  point  that  Breira's 
the  organization  to  the 
vists  who  worked  so  hard 
mimlst  victories  In  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  For  Breira,  the 
the  PLO.  Part  I  appears 
will  appear  tomorrow. 


Breh  a 


to;   and  at 
untU 
6,  1977,  at 


to  be  U.S. 
n  district  of 


^  06-34-6763PR 
pjrce),  U.S.  Air 

he  provisions 

section  8066, 

<  f  importance 

jy  the  Presi- 

8066,  in 


<  56-26-7478PR 
F^ce),  U.S.  Air 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  5,  1977: 

Department  of  Justice 

Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

William  Meredith  Cox,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

Department  of  Defense 

John  C.  Stetson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
837,  title  10,  United  States  Code : 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Isaacks,  Jr.,  463-09- 
6129FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  T.  Keefe,  Jr.,  022-16- 
2413FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roy  M.  Marshall.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  S.  Novaresi,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ted  W.  Sorensen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Richard  D.  Anderegg,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Donald  H.  Balch,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  MUton  J.  Eberle,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Sloan  R.  Gill,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 
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Col.  Thomas  J.  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Frank  E.  Humpert,  562-24-a704FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Lewis  E.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Samuel  K.  Lessey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Martin  M.  Ostrow,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Albln  H.  Schweers,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joseph  L.  Shosld,  466-26-42 16FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Van  Housen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert  J. 
Aldrlch,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  John  J.  O'Malley,  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  18, 1977. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Gary  W. 
Mllner.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Donald  S.  Zona,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  18,  1977. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Rex  T.  Aaron, 
to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Susan  B.  Zysk, 
to  be  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  18,  1977. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Bur- 
leigh H.  Bagnall,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  Adrian  C.  McElwee,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  18,  1977. 
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The  article  follows  : 

Why  Breira? 
(By  Joseph  Shattan) 

(Note. — Joseph  Shattan,  who  has  recently 
received  his  doctorate  at  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  has  written  In  Com- 
mentary and  elsewhere  on  Middle  Eastern 
affairs  and  modern  European  history.) 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Yom  Klppur 
War  in  October  1973,  pressure  has  mounted 
around  the  world  for  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict;  scenarios  and 
counter-scenarios  have  been  proposed,  the 
merits  of  step-by-step  diplomacy  have  been 
weighed  against  the  merits  of  an  overall  set- 
tlement achieved  at  once  and  among  each 
of  the  parties,  and  in  this  country  an  agoniz- 
ing debate  has  gone  on  over  the  proper  role 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
contending  sides,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  Israel.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  as  might 
be  expected,  much  talk  has  taken  place  in- 
side the  American  Jewish  community  about 
relations  between  that  community  and  the 
Israeli  government  and  people — what  they 
have  been,  what  they  might  be,  what  they 
ought  to  be. 

Of  late,  much  of  this  talk  has  focused  on 
a  new  and  controversial  Jewish  group  called 
Breira,  which  advertises  Itself  as  offering 
"a  'choice'  for  shared  responsibility  between 
Israel  and  the  Diaspora."  On  the  one  hand, 
the  emergence  of  Breira  (the  word  in  He- 
brew means  "alternative")  has  been  hailed  by 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 


Post  as  a  major  political  development,  auger- 
ing  a  new  willingness  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican Jews  to  criticize  the  state  of  Israel.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  American  Jewish  or- 
ganizations have  reacted  to  Breira  with  sus- 
picion and  hostility,  and  one  group.  Amer- 
icans for  A  Safe  Tsrael,  has  published  a  well- 
documented  pamphlet,  written  by  Rael  Jean 
Isaac,  which  challenges  Breira's  legitimacy 
and  charges  that  "the  majority  who  Join 
[it]  are  unaware  of  the  purposes  of  the 
minority  who  shape  the  path  of  the  organi- 
zation."* Mrs.  Isaac's  arguments  merit  seri- 
ous consideration,  but  first  it  Is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  Breira's  history. 

Breira  was  founded  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  the  Yom  Klppur  War.  It  offered  to 
serve  as  the  vehicle,  within  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, for  an  open  and  critical  discussion 
of  all  matters  of  concern  to  American  Jews, 
especially  their  relation  to  Israel.  Its  initial 
statement  of  purpose.  Issued  In  December 
1973,  declared:  "Nothing  is  more  important 
for  the  continued  vitality  of  Jewish  life  than 
extensive  discussion  within  the  Jewish  com- 
munity about  the  State  [of  Israel],  its  prob- 
lems, its  policies.  Its  relationship  to  us  and 
our  hopes  for  it."  At  the  time  of  its  founding 
Breira  was  made  up  of  young  veterans  of  the 
60's  Jewish  counter-culture  (grouped  mainly 
aroimd  Response  magazine)  and  a  number 
of  Reform  and  Conservative  rabbis  concerned 


•"Breira:  Counsel  for  Judaism,"  by  Rael 
Jean  Isaac.  Americans  For  a  Strfe  Israel, 
30  pp.,  $1.00. 
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with  asserting  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
parity  of  Jewish  life  In  the  Diaspora  with 
that  in  Israel. 

Breira  first  came  to  the  wider  attention  of 
American  Jewry  on  November  4,  1974,  when 
it  issued  a  flyer  opposing  the  mass  "Rally 
Against  Terror"  held  to  protest  Yaslr  Arafat's 
appearance  before  the  United  Nations.  This 
demonstration,  in  Breira's  view,  was  counter- 
productive, and  "only  reinforced  Jewish  anx- 
iety and  Israeli  isolation."  Since  the  Arab 
League  had  designated  the  PLO  as  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
"coming  to  terms  with  the  future  role  of  the 
PLO  in  negotiations  with  Israel"  had  be- 
come a  "necessity,"  and  Breira  called  on  the 
Israeli  government  to  declare  Its  willingness 
to  negotiate  with  "the  full  range  of  Palestin- 
ian leadership."  (Interestingly,  most  of  the 
members  of  Breira's  Advisory  Committee  re- 
fused to  endorse  this  statement.) 

Until  the  middle  of  1975,  Breira  voiced  its 
criticism  of  Israeli  policy  within  the  confines 
of  the  Jewish  community,  where  it  had  to 
build  a  base  of  support  in  order  to  become  a 
viable  organization.  While  the  results  of 
Breira's  "membership  drive"  were  not  spec- 
tacular, neither  were  they  insignificant.  To 
its  initial  core  of  members  Breira  was  able  to 
add  a  considerable  number  of  rabbis  who 
had  been  active  In  the  clvll-rlghts  and  anti- 
war movements  of  the  1960's,  among  them 
Eugene  Borowitz,  Balfour  Brickner,  Joachim 
Prlnz,  Arnold  Jacob  Wolf  (who  is  now 
Breira's  chairman),  and  quite  a  few  campus 
HlUel  rabbis.  Although  all  were  "Zionists," 
some  of  these  rabbis  were  not  altogether  out 
of  sympathy  with  Al  Fatah,  even  as  they  had 
not  been  totally  unsympathetic  to  the  Vlet- 
cong.' 

Although  Breira's  statement  of  purpose 
had  placed  a  considerable  range  of  issues  on 
the  organization's  agenda,  and  had  cited  the 
need  for  "extensive  discussion  and  debate 
within  the  Jewish  community"  about  these 
issues,  it  soon  became  evld*»nt,  first,  that  the 
one  subject  that  held  Breira's  Interest  was  in 
the  fate  of  the  Palestinians  in  the  Middle 
East  and,  second,  that  little  prior  discussion 
was  taking  place  even  on  what  Breira's  own 
position  was  to  be  on  that  subject.  In  July 
1975,  Robert  Loeb,  Breira's  executive  direc- 
tor, testified  before  Senator  McGovern's  Sub- 
committee on  Near  Eastern  Affairs  and  called 
upon  Israel  to  negotiate  directly  with  the 
PLO  "on  all  future  relationships  between 
their  two  states  [sic]."  Statement  after  state- 
ment was  Issued  by  Loeb,  in  Breira's  name, 
criticizing  Israeli  policy,  especially  on  the 
West  Bank.  Mark  Bruzonsky,  a  columnist  for 
inter-Change,  Breira's  monthly  review,  wrote 
In  Newsday  (August  27,  1976)  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  ought  to  "impose  its  leverage"  on 
Israel  and  even  "coerce"  it,  if  necessary,  into 
negotiating  with  PLO  and  establishing  a 
Palestinian  state  on  the  West  Bank  and  in 


'  In  an  article  for  Sh'ma  magazine.  Rabbi 
Balfour  Brickner  described  the  "intense  per- 
sonal conflict"  he  had  felt  during  the  Jor- 
danian civil  war  In  1970,  when  a  "radical 
Jewish  friend"  phoned  from  Washington  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  lead  in  collecting 
Jewish  names  to  protest  possible  United 
States  Intervention.  "The  issue  might  have 
been  simple  for  the  ordinary  American  Jew," 
Rabbi  Brickner  wrote,  "but  not  for  those 
who,  despite  their  love  of  Israel,  had  long 
and  loudly  protested  their  country's  inter- 
vention into  the  Vietnamese  civil  war.  Was 
the  Jordanian  situation  any  different?"  After 
prolonged  soul-searching.  Rabbi  Brickner  de- 
cided that  it  was  different.  "When  I  called 
my  friend  back  he  seemed  to  understand  but. 
in  talking,  he  threw  me  into  a  turmoil  a 
second  time,  asking  how  I  would  feel  if  Hus- 
sein overwhelmed  the  guerrillas.  Ouch." 
Rabbi  Brickner  did  not  explain  why  the  pros- 
pect of  the  PLO's  defeat  threw  him  into 
such  a  turmoil. 
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Gaza.  Arthur  Waskow,  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington  and  a  member 
of  Breira's  executive  committee,  held  semi- 
nars under  Breira's  auspices  for  members  of 
Congress  "to  open,"  as  he  put  it,  "new 
perspectives  they  hadn't  considered"  with 
regard  to  a  resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
question. 

In  the  spring  of  1976  Breira  clrcvQated  a 
statement  expressing  solidarity  with  the 
"peace  forces"  In  Israel  actively  opposed  to 
Gush  Emunlm,  an  Israeli  political -religious 
group  which  calls  for  the  annexation  of  oc- 
cupied West  Bank  territories.  The  statement 
was  endorsed  by  many  Jewish  Intellectuals 
not  associated  with  Breira,  and  It  was  the 
understanding  of  some  of  them,  at  least,  that 
the  Statement  would  In  no  way  be  linked  to 
Breira.  When  the  statement,  entitled  "It  is 
Time  to  Say  No  to  Gush  Emunlm,"  appeared 
In  the  Jerusalem  Post,  It  did  Indeed  make  no 
mention  of  Breira.  Loeb,  however,  simul- 
taneously Issued  a  press  release  In  which 
Breira  openly  took  responsibility  for  the 
statement,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  the 
New  York  TiTnes  published  an  editorial  laud- 
ing Breira  and  noting  that  It  was  "picking 
up  wide  support  among  Influential  Jewish 
Intelllectuals  .  .  .  overcoming  as  well  the 
misapprehension  of  many  Jewish  Americans 
that  criticism  of  Israeli  policies  would  be 
seen  as  a  rejection  of  Israel." 

With  an  editorial  endorsement  from  the 
Times,  Breira  suddenly  became  an  organiza- 
tion of  national  prominence.  To  the  roster 
of  names  on  Its  various  committees  were 
added  those  of  Village  Voice  radicals  like 
Paul  Cowan  and  Vivian  Gornlck  and,  more 
signlflcantly,  those  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Intellectuals  like  Irving  Howe, 
Arthiir  A.  Cohen,  and  Nathan  Glazer.  When 
a  series  of  private  meetings  was  held  last 
November  between  PLO  representatives  and 
a  number  of  American  Jews  among  them 
Breira's  Arthur  Waskow,  it  was  Waskow 
who  published  a  piece  on  the  New  York 
Times  Op-Ed  page  about  it.  So  well  estab- 
lished had  Breira  become  that  at  the  end 
of  February  of  this  year  it  was  able  to  hold 
its  first  national  conference,  featuring  as 
speakers  a  number  of  well-known  political 
analysts  and  religious  figures. 

If  Breira  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
support  of  many  rabbis,  liberal  Intellectuals, 
and  Jewish  students  and  professors,  it  has 
also  become  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  con- 
cern within  the  organized  Jewish  com- 
munity. Much  of  that  concern,  articulated 
in  detail  In  Rael  Jean  Isaac's  study  of  Breira, = 
Is  grounded  In  the  prehistory  of  the  group 
and  of  those  running  It.  Robert  Loeb,  for 
example,  the  executive  director,  came  to 
Breira  from  a  group  called  CONAME  (Com- 
mittee on  New  Alternatives  In  the  Middle 
East),  where  he  had  been  In  charge  of  field 
activities;  and  John  Ruskay,  who  along  with 
Loeb  has  worked  on  a  full-time  basis  for 
Breira  from  the  beginning  (he  is  now  Its 
secretary),  had  served  on  CONAME's  steer- 
ing committee.  At  least  one  other  prominent 
member  of  Breira  had  been  affiliated  with 
something  called  MERIP  (Middle  East  Re- 
search and  Information  Project) ,  and  both 
CONAME  and  MERIP  appear  to  have  had 
close  links  with  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  In  Washington,  a  radical  tiilnk-tank 
and  organizing  center  founded  In  1963  by 
Marcus  Raskin  and  Richard  Barnet.  All  of 
these  organizations,   Mrs.  Isaac  goes  on  to 


=  Mrs.  Isaac's  own  sympathies,  to  Judge 
from  other  of  her  published  writings,  would 
appear  to  tend  toward  the  position  of  the 
Land  of  Israel  movement,  but  her  pamphlet 
on  Breira  Is  free  of  any  overt  bias  and  Is 
scrupulous  in  its  respect  for  evidence  and 
In  Its  use  of  documenatlon.  Mrs.  Isaac  Is  also 
the  author  of  a  useful  and  well-argued  book, 
Israel  Divided:  Ideological  Politics  in  the 
Jewish  State;  see  my  review  In  the  Septem- 
ber 1976  Commentary. 
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show,  have  had  a  history  of  hostility  to 
Israel. 

Lavishly  funded  by  grants  from  various 
foundations,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
supports  a  number  of  staff  members  all  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  specific  "projects."  For 
some  time,  Arthur  Waskow.  a  senior  fellow 
at  the  Institute  and  now  (as  noted)  a  mem- 
ber of  Breira's  executive  committee,  once 
headed  a  project  on  "The  Crisis  of  American 
Jewry"  (which  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  a  book.  The  Bush  is  BumingI,  containing 
organizational  guidelines  and  descriptions  of 
the  various  radical  Jewish  groups  vtrlth  which 
Waskow  was  then  involved)  and  he  cur- 
rently runs  an  IPS  project  investigating  the 
"triangular  relationship  among  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, the  Israeli  government,  and  the 
organized  Jewish  community  Inside  the 
United  States."  Waskow's  own  views  regard- 
ing this  "Interaction"  are  hardly  positive.  In 
an  article  for  Response  magazine  In  1971,  he 
argued  that  the  "Zionism"  of  established 
Jewish  organizations  "is  no  devotion  to  the 
dream  of  Zion,  but  a  snivelly  admiration  for 
Dayan,  for  Jet-planes,  for  the  Johnson  or 
Nixon  or  Agnew  who  will  deliver  them."  In 
that  same  article,  he  urged  the  American 
Jewish  community  to  shift  'its  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  financial  support"  to  dissident 
Israeli  groups  such  as  Slach  (the  Israeli  New 
Left).  Berlra's  "project  of  concern"  bears  a 
striking  similarity  to  Waskow's  current  orol- 
ect  at  IPS. 

According  to  Mrs.  Isaac,  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  has  a  number  of  anti-Israel 
activists  on  Its  paid  staff.  Joe  Stork,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "collective"  that  produces  MERIP 
Reports.  Is  one  such  staff  member.  MERIP 
which  was  founded  In  1971,  Identifies  openly 
with  the  PLO,  and  distributes  Its  literature. 
Its  posters,  and  even  its  flags.  When  ter- 
rorists gunned  down  Israeli  athletes  at  the 
1972  Munich  Olympics,  MERIP  issued  a  flyer 
reading,  "Munich  and  similar  actions  can- 
not create  or  substitute  for  a  mass  revolu- 
tionary movement,  but  we  should  compre- 
hend the  achievement  of  the  Munich  action. 
...  It  has  provided  a  boost  In  morale  among 
Palestinians  In  the  camps.  ...  It  is  regret- 
table when  people  are  killed,  Israeli  or  Pal- 
estinian or  Lebanese  or  Syrian,  but  at  the 
very  least  we  should  know  where  to  put  the 
blame."    (On   Israel.) 

In  1974,  MERIP  Reports  printed  "Zionism 
and  American  Jews,"  a  speech  given  by 
MERIP's  Sharon  Rose  to  the  1973  convention 
of  Arab-American  University  Graduates  a 
group  described  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth  as  "the  key  PLO 
'connection'  in  the  United  States."  Sharon 
Rose  addressed  herself  to  the  question,  "How 
did  Zionism  move  from  a  tlny'force  to  being 
accepted  by  most  Americans  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  Judaism  and  what  are  the  perceptible 
cracks  In  the  political  hegemony  of  the 
Zionist  movement  and  what  forces  are  likely 
to  widen  them?"  An  earlier  essay  by  Miss 
Rose,  Included  in  Waskow's  book.  The  Bush 
Is  Burning.',  called  for  a  "bl-national,  demo- 
cratic secular  state,  encompassing  the  entire 
area  of  the  original  Mandate"— which  of 
course  Is  exactly  the  PLO  euphemism  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  state  of  Israel— to  carry 
out  the  necessary  "revolution"  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  1971,  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
Mrs.  Isaac  reports,  MERIP  conducted  a  dis- 
cussion on  'How  American  Radicals  See  the 
Resistance  Dilemma";  its  proceedings  were 
subsequently  published  in  1972  in  the 
PLO's  Journal  of  Palestine  Studies.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion,  Barry  Rubin,  a 
member  of  the  MERIP,  "coUectlve,"  called 
for  a  specifically  Jewish  antl-Zlonlst  organi- 
zation. "I  think  it  would  be  good  to  have 
Jews  campaigning  actively  for  Palestinian 
needs,"  he  said.  "It  Immediately  breaks  up 
the  myth  combining  Judaism  and  Zionism. 
In  that  case  it's  something  that  probably 
Jews  can  be  much  more  effective  in  doing." 
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Alter  August  1974,  Rubin's 
appeared  In  MERIP  Reports, 
ber  1975,  when  the  first  Issu^ 
newsletter    interchange 
Rubin  was  listed  as  associate 
national  affairs.  Interchange 
as  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
verslty  but  neglected  to  cite 
atlon  with  MERIP  or  with  th< 
Israel  Maoist  Guardian. 
Coname,    the   other 
background  of  Brelra.  was 
Its  sponsors  Included  such 
and   activists   of   the   New 
Raskin,  Richard  Barnet, 
Arthur  Waskow,  all  from 
Policy  Studies,  as  well  as  I.  F. 
Kunstler,     Staughton    Lynd, 
Zlnn.  Peter  Weiss,  chairman  o: 
Board  of  Tnistees  (and  vice 
Samuel  Rubin  Foundation, 
stltute's — and  now  Brelra 
supporters),   was   a   member 
steering   committee   along 
Left  notables  like  Paxil  Jacobi 
sky,    and   Irene   Oendzier    ( 
Unlike  MERIP,  CONAME  did 
destruction  of  Israel — though 
speaking  tours  for  such  Israeli  s 
and     Israel     Shahak,     who 
CONAME,   argued  that  a 
must  be  established  alongside 
the  PLO  must  be  recognized 
States  and  brought  to  Qene'^ 

On  October  25,  1973  nineteen 
can  or  pro-Arab  groups, 
NAME,  sent  a  telegram  to 
Hoiise  and  Senate  urging  " 
and  advisers  to  Israel."  In 
response  to  various  requests 
ing  to  become  more  active 
against  Zionism."  the  Mlddl  i 
natlng  Committee,   a  well 
group.  Issued  a  "partial  list 
organizations  In  the  New  York 
actively  working  on  behalf  ol 
Middle  East."  CONAME  was 
magazine    (June  23,    1975) 
among    the    "some    20 
were  "carrying  the  Arabs' 

Brelra,  Mrs.  Isaac  proceeds 
eally  descended    from 
Ruskay  came  directly  out  of 
Brelra:  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
up  Breira  while  they  were 
CONAME.    (When,   In  April 
merged  with  the  Fellowship  of 
Alan  Solomonow,  CONAME's 
tor,  cited  Brlera  as  an 
Ing  CONAME's  work.) 
like  Barry  Rubin,  that  a  s; 
organization    actively 
half  of  "Palestinian  needs 
effective  than  a  non-Jewish 
and  Brelra  shared  an  Identical 
the   PLO   and   the   need   for 
state,  but  Brelra  was  carefully 
make  Its  appeal  tor  the  Jewish 
rather  than  to  the  "peace 

Loeb  and  Ruskay  did  not 
themselves;   Arthur  Waskow, 
sponse   symposium,    revealed 
"helped    to   build"   Brelra — aid 
demonstrates  that  "the  old 
consisting  of  veterans  of  many 
zatlons,  "provided  a  wealth 
Brelra.  Waskow  was  also 
with  MERIP.   sharing   a 
office  box  with  that 
complex    Involvements    with 
NAME,   and  Brelra.   Waskow 
continued  to  be  funded  by 
Policy  Studies  which,  in 
direct  sponsorship  of  MERIP 
has  undertaken  to  Introduce 
atlves  Into  the  mainstream  of 

If  Individuals  such  as  Loet 
Waskow  were  marginal 
could  be  argued  that  their 
tlvltles  are  not  a  matter  of 
Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Isaac  mali 
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among  its  central  figures,  and  it  is  they, 
rather  than  any  of  the  rabbis  and  intellectu- 
als listed  on  the  organization's  masthead, 
who  make  its  policy.  A  certain  deception  is 
thus  being  practiced,  Mrs.  Isaac  concludes. 
Loeb,  Ruskay,  Waskow,  and  Rubin  claim  to 
be  "Zionists"  and  sail  under  the  colors  of  tm 
organization  that  professes  love  for  Israel, 
yet  all  of  them  have  been  identified  with 
markedly  anti-Israel  organizations  in  the 
past,  and  none  has  repudiated  that  connec- 
tion. In  October  1973,  while  Israel's  survival 
literally  hung  in  the  balance,  their  "concern" 
for  Israel  was  such  that  they  opposed  emer- 
gency military  aid.  Since  then,  Mrs.  Isaac  as- 
serts, they  have  built  Brelra  into  a  front 
group,  enlisting  the  good  names  and  reputa- 
tions of  well-meaning  rabbis  and  liberal  Jew- 
ish intellectuals,  but  all  the  while  working 
to  advance  the  Interests  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

op   n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
mail  has  been  any  indication  of  public 
opinion,  the  PDA  ban  on  saccharin  gen- 
erated more  critical  mail  than  any  other 
subject  in  recent  years. 

An  editorial  commentarj-,  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March  18, 
is  equally  critical  of  this  decision.  I  wish 
to  insert  it  at  this  time  for  the  Members' 
attention: 

A  Time  To  Reiview  Food  Laws 

Public  outrage  over  the  probable  ban  on 
saccharin  may  finally  force  Congress  into 
a  long-needed  review  of  the  federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  laws  un- 
der which  It  operates.  Something  is  plainly 
wrong  when  an  agency  set  up  to  protect 
the  public  overprotects  to  the  point  of  cre- 
ating a  new  hazard  to  health. 

Saccharin,  the  only  noncalorlc.  artificial 
sweetener  on  the  market,  has  served  a  sig- 
nificant purpose  for  about  80  years.  It  helps 
diabetics  who  cannot  tolerate  sugar,  and  It 
helps  dieters  in  a  land  afflicted  by  obesity. 
If  it  vanishes  and  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
sugar,  where  are  these  people — and  they 
number  m  the  millions — to  turn? 

Proof  that  saccharin  was  a  danger  to 
health  would  of  course  Justify  a  ban.  But 
there  Is  no  proof  that  any  human  being  has 
developed  cancer  by  using  saccharin.  The 
test  on  which  the  ban  rests  involved  feeding 
rats  huge  doses  of  saccharin — far  more  than 
a  human  dieter  could  possibly  consume. 
Sure  enough,  a  few  rats  developed  tumors. 
Under  the  so-called  Delaney  Amendment  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  saccharin  had  to  go. 

The  Delaney  Amendment,  passed  In  1958, 
allows  no  leeway.  It  provides  that  "no  food 
additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  ...  if 
It  is  found  ...  to  Induce  cancer  In  man  or 
animal."  But  the  problem  is  that  many  use- 
ful substances,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity, 
may  Induce  cancer,  and  almost  any  food  or 
drink,  consumed  In  massive  amounts,  may 
cause  death.  In  recent  days,  two  cases  have 
come  to  light  of  death  caused  by  drinking 
too  much  water.  If  the  Delaney  Amendment 
applied  to  harmful  effects  other  than  can- 
cer, there  would  be  nothing  left  to  eat  or 
drink,  not  even  water. 

The  bizarre  tests  conducted  by  the  FDA 
have  led  to  other  bans,  such  as  the  one 
still  in  force  against  cyclamates,  another 
artificial  sweetener  regarded  by  most  experts 
as  harmless.  And  who  now  remembers  the 


great  "cranberry  scare"  of  1959?  The  finding 
of  minute  traces  of  weedkiller  in  a  few  cran- 
berries destroyed  a  whole  crop. 

Congress  should  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
Delaney  Amendment,  and  consider  modifying 
its  absolute  language.  If  the  PDA  determines 
that  a  food  product  or  additive  Is  risky,  that 
should  of  course  be  made  known.  But  when 
the  risk  Is  as  small  as  it  is  with  saccharin,  the 
consumer  should  at  least  be  left  with  some 
freedom  of  choice.  On  the  evidence  so  far, 
substituting  saccharin  for  sugar  is  no  riskier 
than  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  Or 
should  that,  too,  be  banned? 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  VICTIMS 
OF  RAILROAD  VANDALISM 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
recent  hearings  by  a  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  the  subject  of  railroad 
vandalism,  I  have  become  alarmed  over 
the  number  of  ruthless  attacks  on  rail- 
road employees.  Reports  detail  literally 
thousands  of  incidents  in  which  bullets 
are  shot  and  rocks  are  thrown  at  trains 
each  year  causing  death  and  injury  to 
railroad  employees. 

Past  history  indicates  there  is  very 
little  that  can  be  done  through  establish- 
ment of  new  criminal  offenses.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  of  vandalism, 
juveniles  are  involved.  This  type  of 
"criminal"  is  often  not  subject  to  prose- 
cution under  the  present  criminal  sys- 
tem. Furthermore,  this  type  of  crime  is 
diflacult  to  document  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence. 

In  order  to  provide  protection  for  rail- 
road employees  against  this  vicious  type 
of  vandalism,  I  feel  a  strong  need  for 
minimum  protection  measures.  Bullet 
proof  glass  in  the  locomotive  and  rear 
car  of  all  trains  will  help  to  reduce  the 
seriousness  of  attacks.  Yet,  it  is  important 
that  bullet-proof  glass  be  coupled  with 
installation  of  air  conditioning,  to  insure 
that  windows  remain  closed  and  employ- 
ees out  of  danger. 

The  tragedies  that  document  the  need 
for  new  legislation  are  numerous.  A  27- 
year-old  fireman  was  killed  in  Chicago 
during  1976  when  someone  threw  a  half 
empty  beer  bottle  at  the  window  of  the 
locomotive  cab  where  he  was  riding.  The 
impact  of  the  bottle  shattered  the  window 
causing  glass  to  strike  him  in  the  head 
and  neck,  severing  his  carotid  artery.  He 
died  3  hours  after  entering  the  hospital. 
In  another  incident,  an  employee  is  now 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down  following 
a  sniper  shot  in  which  he  was  hit. 

The  total  number  of  incidents  reported 
during  1976  was  23.722  acts  of  vandalism, 
including  9,954  stonings  of  trains  and  737 
shootings  of  trains.  Many  other  incidents 
undoubtedly  went  unreported. 

No  act  of  Congress  or  any  law  enforce- 
ment official  could  have  prevented  these 
incidents  from  happening.  The  railroad 
employees  could  have  been  protected  with 
bulletproof  glass  in  the  locomotive  and 
caboose,  but  without  air  conditioning,  the 
windows  will  be  open  for  cooling  and  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  will  have  been 
lost. 
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This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  studied  including  a  1972 
study  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. The  results  are  always  the  same. 
They  show  this  type  of  vandalism  to  be 
unmotivated  and  difficult  to  prevent.  But 
unless  we  start  to  offer  minimum  protec- 
tion for  the  victims  of  these  senseless 
attacks,  the  problem  will  continue  to  grow 
out  of  control. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  issue  regulations  requiring  that 
the  locomotive  and  rear  car  of  all  pas- 
senger, freight,  and  commuter  trains 
have  bulletproof  glass  and  equipment 
capable  of  providing  controlled  tempera- 
tures. 

I  feel  this  is  a  commonsense  solution 
to  a  very  serious  problem,  and  I  welcome 
the  support  of  my  colleagues. 


IMPACT    AID    COMPENSATES    REAL 
NEEDS 


HON.  NEWTON  I.  STEERS,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  in  this  morning's  "Letters 
to  the  Editor"  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  the  associate  superintendent  of 
schools.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Henry,  in  my  district 
of  Montgomery  Coimty,  Md.,  demon- 
strated a  serious  fault  in  logic  made  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  its  at- 
tempts to  get  rid  of  impact  aid. 

The  letter  speaks  eloquently  and  suc- 
cintly  for  itself : 

"A  National  Inequity"  on  School 
Compensation 

As  the  Carter  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress come  to  grips  with  the  fiscal  year  1978 
budget  provisions  for  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, I  hope  they  do  not  fall  prey  to  the 
illogical  reasoning  publicly  set  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  acting  deputy  com- 
missioner before  the  HEW  Subconunlttee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  at  a 
hearing  on  March  22.  In  commenting  upon 
provisions  for  the  impact  aid  program,  the 
spokesperson  stated  "...  we  do  not  propose 
to  compensate  school  districts  under  Section 
3(b)  in  1978.  Most  of  these  children  live  on 
private  property  in  the  community  and  their 
parents  pay  local  property  taxes  which  sup- 
port the  school  system.  .  .  ."  (emphasis  sup- 
plied.). 

The  basic  fault  In  this  logic  Is  the  fact 
that  residential  property  constitutes  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valuation 
for  real  estate  tax  purposes.  The  remainder 
is  made  up  of  commercial  property.  The 
testimony  above,  if  followed  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,  would  exempt  all  such  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  property  from  real  estate 
taxes,  as  Is  the  case  with  federal  property. 

In  making  a  $300  million  payment  "In  lieu 
of  taxes"  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  be- 
lieve the  precedent  Is  established  for  similar 
payments  to  other  local  Jurisdictions  which 
"house"  federal  commercial  installations 
serving  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
To  Illustrate,  the  exemption  of  over  $312 
million  for  such  federal  property  in  Mont- 
gomery County  means  that  taxpayers  must 
pay  a  higher  local  tax  burden. 

It  Is  high  time  that  an  age  of  reason  pre- 
vails through  the  enactment  of  legislation 
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that  would  vrtpe  out  this  national  inequity. 
The  time  for  congressional  action  is  now! 
Paul  A.   Henry, 
Associate    Superintendent    for    Busi- 
ness and  Financial  Services,  Mont- 
gomery County  Public  Schools. 
RockviUe. 


DANGERS  OF  HATCH  ACT 
REVISIONS 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  permit 
me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Herald,  a  newspaper 
serving  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.  I 
think  that  the  comments  contained 
therein  on  the  Hatch  Act  are  well  worth 
considering  and  are  very  timely,  in  view 
of  developments  now  occurring  in  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve. 

The  article  follows: 
Dangebs   of   Hatch   Act  Revisions 

The  Carter  Administration's  proposal  to 
liberalize  the  Hatch  Act,  unveiled  last  week 
by  Vice  President  Walter  F.  Mondale  in  a 
package  of  proposals  to  Congress,  probably 
means  that  the  revisions  have  a  better- 
than-average  chance  of  being  enacted  Into 
law.  We  hope  not. 

Last  year,  you  will  recall,  the  Congress 
voted  to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act  altogether, 
freeing  2.8  million  or  more  federal  workers 
to  engage  in  any  political  activity  of  their 
choosing.  They  would  have  been  permit- 
ted to  run  for  any  office  or  manage  any 
political  campaign. 

Then -President  Gerald  R.  Ford  had  the 
courage — and  it  took  an  extra  measure  of 
that  in  an  election  year — to  veto  the  re- 
pealing legislation. 

In  his  veto  message.  Mr.  Ford  commented 
that  "The  fundamental  objection  to  this 
bill  is  that  politicizing  the  civil  service  Is 
Intolerable."  We  couldn't  agree  more  whole- 
heartedly. We  think  the  same  reasoning 
that  so  soundly  supported  Mr.  Ford's  veto 
then  Is  still  sound  now. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act.  federal  employes 
may  participate  in  politics  by  voting,  at- 
tending rallies  and  conventions  and  con- 
tributing to  candidates.  It  is  an  assurance 
to  citizens  that  their  affairs  are  conducted 
with  an  eye  to  the  public  interest  instead  of 
to  partisan  interests.  It  is  also  a  protection 
to  the  federal  employes. 

Liberalizing  the  Hatch  Act  would  be 
opening  the  door  for  a  return  to  the  spoils 
system.  The  Act  was  passed  in  1939  to  pre- 
vent the  party  in  power — It  was  the  Demo- 
crats then — from  using  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  government  employes  to  run  its  po- 
litical structure  and  campaigns  at  public 
expense. 

Where  the  Hatch  Act  restrictions  re- 
moved or  substantially  eased,  we  believe  the 
prediction  of  one  of  its  supporters  would 
come  to  pass  and  "Whatever  political  activ- 
ity is  permitted  to  federal  employes  will 
quickly  become  that  which  Is  required  of 
them." 

That  turn  of  events  might  be  considered 
fortunate  by  the  political  party  in  power, 
drooling  over  the  added  muscle  represented 
by  that  army  of  votes,  but  It  can  hardly  be 
considered  in  the  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  the  Committee 
to  Reelect   the  President  could  have   done 
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were  the  whole  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
at  its  disposal.  That  thought  should  send 
shivers  down  your  spine. 

We  hope  this  Congress  takes  a  different 
attitude  than  its  predecessor  and  doesn't 
tamper  with  the  Hatch  Act.  It  has  served 
this  country  well  for  nearly  four  decades 
and  tampering  with  it  is  more  likely  to 
provide  a  grave  disservice  than  it  is  to  ef- 
fect any  improvements. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  HONOR- 
ING ST.  ELIZABETH  SETON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution requiring  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  issue  a  special  commemorative  stamp 
in  honor  of  St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton, 
the  first  native-bom  American  to  be 
canonized  and  proclaimed  a  saint  by 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

On  September  14,  1975,  Elizabeth 
Seton  was  canonized  in  St.  Peter's  Basil- 
ica, Rome,  a  great  religious  and  historic 
occasion  in  which  every  American  can 
take  pride.  In  honor  of  the  canonization. 
Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  a  joint 
resolution  declaring  September  14,  1975, 
as  "National  St.  Elizabeth  Seton  Day." 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  recognize  this 
historic  event  of  Mother  Seton's  canon- 
zation  by  issuing  a  postage  stamp  in  her 
honor.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Eagleton,  today  is  introducing 
an  identical  resolution  in  the  Senate  to 
do  this. 

Bom  on  Staten  Island,  N.Y..  in  1774, 
Elizabeth  Seton  was  married  and  wid- 
owed at  a  young  age  and  by  1803,  she 
settled  with  her  five  young  children  in 
Emmitsburg,  Md.,  where  she  founded  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph,  the  first 
religious  order  for  women  in  the  United 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph,  the  first 
American  Catholic  parish  school.  She 
was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
many  of  the  first  orphanages  in  America 
as  well  as  many  badly  needed  hospital 
facilities.  During  her  lifetime  she  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  problems  of  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  of  all  faiths.  Her 
schools,  hospitals,  and  welfare  institu- 
tions were  open  to  everyone  in  need,  re- 
gardless of  race,  nationality,  or  creed. 
Her  name  will  be  remembered  as  the 
founder  of  over  20  community-based 
Sisters  of  Charity  orders  in  America.  To- 
day, over  10,000  women  trace  the  origins 
of  their  respective  religious  foundations 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  courage  and  spirit  by  which  she 
lived  served  as  an  inspiration  to  many 
in  her  lifetime.  She  was  a  symbol  of  hope 
for  the  future  and  this  hope  is  still  re- 
flected in  the  lives  and  works  of  her 
followers.  Elizabeth  Seton  has  done  much 
to  strengthen  the  religious  and  moral 
fiber  of  this  country  and  her  contribu- 
tions in  religion  and  education  place  her 
among  the  most  outstanding  women  in 
American  history. 
Let  us  once  again  pay  our  tribute  to 
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the   achievements   of   tfis   remarkable 
woman. 
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If  the  administration  does  not  assure 
farmers  simple  justice  by  raising  price 
supports  to  equitable  levels,  and  if  cur- 
rent market  conditions  and  the  drought 
continue,  then  I  believe  rural  America 
will  be  on  the  verge  of  an  economic  col- 
lapse. Worsening  economic  conditions 
and  an  unresponsive  Carter  administra- 
tion may  cost  the  Democrats  60  to  70 
seats  in  rural  districts  in  the  1978  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  time  for  President  Carter  to  shake 
loose  from  his  Hoover-like  lethargy  and 
to  pursue  a  better  farm  policy  with  the 
vigor  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Congress  must  wake  up  as  well.  The 
agriculture  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  now  drafting  a  new  farm  bill 
which  will  not  become  effective  until  the 
1978  crop  year.  Our  farmers  cannot  wait 
that  long.  They  need  a  price  for  their 
1977  crops. 

Neither  agricultural  producers  nor 
consumers  can  afford  another  year  of 
depressed  farm  income  because  it  may 
spawn  an  economic  depression. 

Current  farm  prices  illustrate  the 
problem.  The  overall  parity  average  on 
February  15  of  this  year  was  69  percent. 
Wheat  prices  were  at  49  percent  of  par- 
ity; rice  at  50  percent,  corn  at  68  percent, 
grain  sorghum  at  62  percent,  and  milk  at 
72  percent.  Only  soybeans  and  cotton  at 
93  percent  and  78  percent,  respectively, 
were  doing  any  better. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977,  will  provide  economically 
strapped  farmers  with  some  hope  of  a 
reasonable  price  for  this  year's  produc- 
tion. 

This  bill  establishes  the  target  price 
for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  at  100 
percent  of  parity.  The  loan  rate  is  calcu- 
lated at  90  percent  of  the  established 
price.  The  bill  also  provides  that  soy- 
beans and  dry  edible  beans  be  included 
in  the  price  support,  prevented  planting 
and  disaster  payment  provisions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  emergency 
bill  the  1977  loan  rates  would  be:  wheat, 
$4.48  per  bushel;  com,  $3.08  per  bushel; 
soybeans,  $6.79  per  bushel;  cotton,  74.56 
cents  per  pound;  rice,  $12.24  per  hun- 
dredweight; and  dry  edible  beans,  $23.76 
per  hundredweight. 

Critics  of  higher  prices  for  agriculture 
will  oppose  parity  prices  and  90-percent 
loans  on  the  grounds  that  such  levels  of 
support  will  price  U.S.  commodities  out 
of  the  export  market.  This  criticism 
overlooks  an  obvious  question.  Are  we 
going  to  further  impoverish  domestic 
agriculture  in  order  to  maintain  an  im- 
certain  export  market? 

The  current  domestic  support  level  for 
U.S.  wheat  is  lower  than  that  of  all  other 
major  wheat  exporting  countries — and 
still  the  export  market  for  our  wheat  has 
not  materialized.  Clearly,  there  are  other 
factors  to  consider  than  price  alone.  At 
whatever  level  the  United  States  supports 
its  export  commodities,  other  countries 
always  have  the  option  of  subsidizing 
their  exports  in  order  to  gain  a  com- 
petitive edge. 

Instead  of  trying  to  dominate  world 
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markets  by  seeking  short-term  price  ad- 
vantages which  gouge  American  farmers 
and  lead  to  economic  Instability  injurious 
to  consumers,  and  which  disrupt  normal 
patterns  of  trade  as  well,  the  United 
States  should  work  for  a  more  integrated 
trade  policy,  for  international  commod- 
ity agreements,  and  for  supply  and  price 
stability  in  agricultural  commodities. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  the 
support  price  levels  in  my  emergency  bill 
are  based  on  the  parity  price  formula. 
Utilizing  a  percentage  of  parity  to  base 
support  levels  provides  for  a  more  realis- 
tic and  accurate  cost  of  production  than 
the  so-called  cost-of-production  formu- 
las which  are  contained  in  other  propos- 
als before  Congress.  The  reason  for  this 
greater  accuracy  is  that  the  parity  for- 
mula adjusts  monthly  and  is  more  inclu- 
sive than  any  cost-of-production  for- 
mulas presented  thus  far. 

I  remind  you  that  the  first  cost  of  pro- 
duction study  took  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  2  years  to  complete,  and 
more  importantly,  according  to  many 
producers  is  not  an  accurate  reflection 
of  their  actual  costs. 

Other  provisions  in  the  emergency  bill 
include  raising  the  minimum  price  sup- 
port of  milk  to  90  percent  of  parity,  with 
mandatory  quarterly  adjustments;  ex- 
tending the  Wool  Act  for  1977  and  estab- 
lishing the  support  price  for  wool  and 
mohair  at  not  less  than  100  percent  of 
parity. 

The  disaster  payment  provisions  have 
been  amended  to  make  producers  eligible 
for  payments  for  losses  sustained  on  any 
amount  of  their  production.  Currently, 
producers  must  lose  at  least  one-third  of 
their  crop  before  they  are  eligible.  A  loss 
of  15  percent,  20  percent,  or  30  percent  is 
devastating  with  today's  high  production 
costs. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  are  provisions 
which  would  restrict  payments  to  $30,- 
000  per  farm,  and  even  that  amount  ap- 
pears to  be  an  insufficient  return  as  pro- 
duction costs  continue  to  rise. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
not  address  aU  of  the  problems  that  must 
be  considered  in  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  national  food  and  farm  pol- 
icy. I  hope  that  Congress  will  adopt  such 
a  policy  this  year  in  order  to  provide  sta- 
bility for  farmers,  consumers  and  our 
international  customers. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  introduced 
is  an  emergency  measure.  It  will  buy 
time  for  both  Congress  and  the  produc- 
ers. It  will  not  solve  our  problems  but  it 
will  help  many  producers  continue  op- 
erating for  another  year  while  Congress 
debates  a  new  long-range  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  critical  nature  of  the  situation  in 
rural  America.  Farmers,  particularly 
young  farmers,  are  being  forced  out  of 
business.  Main  street  economies  are  suf- 
fering because  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  purchase  the  goods  and  help  create 
jobs  do  not  have  an  income  to  spend. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  this 
country  to  reorder  its  spending  priorities. 
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The  budget  outlays  for  1978  call  for 
multi-billion-dollar  appropriations  for 
the  military,  and  comparatively  little  for 
agricultural  commodity  programs. 

While  we  spend  billions  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  weapons 
systems  that  never  seem  to  be  sufficient 
and  which  quickly  become  obsolete,  we  do 
not  see  fit  to  capitalize  a  decent  com- 
modity loan  program  which  will  not  be  a 
loss  to  the  Government. 

If  we  do  not  begin  to  provide  more  sup- 
port for  our  productive  resources  instead 
of  lavishly  bankrolling  military  waste, 
we  will  further  impoverish  rural  America 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


SPECIAL  DISCHARGE  REVIEW 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing today  with  Congressman  Hammer- 
scHMiDT  in  cosponsoring  a  measure  which 
would  deny  veterans'  benefits  to  those 
veterans  whose  discharges  will  be  up- 
graded solely  on  the  basis  of  the  admin- 
istration's special  discharge  review  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam-era  veterans  which 
was  implemented  today.  I  understand 
President  Carter's  motives  to  bind  the  di- 
visions which  were  caused  by  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  also  understand  why  Presi- 
dent Carter  may  wish  to  help  clear  the 
record  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  in  order 
to  help  them  gain  employment.  However, 
I  take  strong  objection  to  the  giving  of 
veterans'  benefits  to  those  veterans  who 
were  originally  discharged  from  the  mili- 
tary under  less  than  honorable  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  a  mockery  to  all  of  our  veterans 
who  served  honorably,  to  give  veterans 
with  less  than  honorable  discharges  the 
full  range  of  veterans'  benefits.  The  ad- 
ministration's action  of  compassion  does 
not  seem  to  apply  to  the  veteran  who 
served  his  country  in  one  of  the  most 
diflBcult  times  during  our  history.  If  we 
are  to  show  compassion,  why  not  place 
emphasis  on  those  who  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  United  States,  instead  of  those 
who  fled  it? 

I  strongly  urge  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  closely  review  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  upgrade  the  discharges 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans,  keeping  in 
mind  the  thousands  of  Americans  who 
never  returned  home  alive,  and  the 
thousands  more  who  were  permanently 
scarred  by  combat.  We  all  know  that 
every  major  veterans'  organization  has 
denounced  President  Carter's  earlier 
pardon  of  those  who  broke  the  Selective 
Service  laws.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
these  organizations  will  say  that  enough 
is  enough,  and  bring  political  pressure 
on  Congress,  in  order  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  by  Congressman  Hammer - 
SCHMIDT  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Carter  must  understand  that 
this  time  he  has  gone  too  far — that  this 
time,  the  American  people  are  going  to 
say  "No." 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  ROSS  MILLER  OF 
NORTHROP  CORP.  AT  THE  31ST 
DISTRICT  BUSINESS  OPPORTU- 
NITIES CONFERENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP  CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIE^ON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
place  in  the  Record  today  the  remarks 
given  at  the  31st  Congressional  District 
Business  Opportunities  Conference.  I 
have  cosponsored  this  conference  with 
local  chambers  of  commerce  for  the 
past  5  years. 

Mr.  Ross  Miller,  vice  president  for  the 
communications  and  electronics  group 
at  Northrop  Corp.,  told  750  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  from  my  district 
and  surrounding  districts  the  best  ways 
they  can  improve  their  markets  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Miller's 
background  and  experience  with  the 
Northrop  Corp.  enabled  him  to  give  new 
insight  into  the  complicated  process  of 
selling  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
defense  contractors. 

This  conference  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Melvin  B.  Harris,  Federal  civilian 
agency  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  is  the  largest  of  the 
28  conferences  held  nationwide,  is  a  val- 
uable tool  to  both  small  business  and  the 
Government.  Small  businessmen  and 
women  save  countless  hours  by  cutting 
through  bureaucratic  redtape  and  the 
Government  is  able  to  get  the  quality 
products  they  need  at  the  best  possible 
prices. 

Mr.  Miller  understands  the  importance 
of  this  mutual  exchange  and  how  the  de- 
fense industry,  Northrop  in  particular, 
insists  on  commitments  to  price,  sched- 
ule, and  quality. 

He  also  showed  a  film  of  the  finished 
F-5  aircraft  and  the  prototype  of  the 
F-18  aircraft  being  built  by  Northrop 
explaining  that — 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  being  a  sub- 
contractor or  supplier  Is  that  you  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  end  product, 
to  get  a  firsthand  view  of  what  has  become 
of  the  parts  and  services  you  have  provided. 

Mr.  Ross  Miller  most  definitely  con- 
tributed to  the  overall  success  of  this 
conference  and  I  am  pleased  to  share  his 
remarics  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress: 

Remarks  by  Mb.  Ross  Miller 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Wilson. 

I  commend  you  for  yotir  efforts  to  bring 
together  In  a  meeting  such  as  this  the  repre- 
sentatives of  government,  of  large  Industry, 
the  small  business  community  and  minority 
businesses.  We  have  in  this  country  remark- 
able opportunities  and  many  formidable 
challenges.  No  one  sector  can  handle  them 
all. 
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It  Is  not  a  question  of  the  public  sector  or 
the  private  sector.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
both  sectors,  and  everyone  within  them, 
working  together.  And  that  is  v.hat  you  have 
done  here  today  in  this  conference. 

I  think  you  have  done  even  more  than 
that,  however,  in  a  way  that  Is  perhaps  not 
readily  apparent  on  the  surface.  But  I  think 
It  Is  fundamental  and  I  would  like  to  discuss 
it  with  you  here  today. 

As  representatives  of  small  businesses  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen  bring  to  the  process  of 
government  procurement,  and  especially  de- 
fense procurement,  a  characteristic  that 
often  seems  to  be  sorely  lacking — that  Is  the 
characteristic  of  private  enterprise,  compet- 
ing through  the  exercise  of  Independent 
management.  Imagination,  Initiative  and  the 
willingness  to  take  prudent  risks  as  business 
men  and  women  to  allow  the  quality  and  re- 
llabUity  of  your  goods  and  services  to  be 
measured  In  the  marketplace. 

That  way  of  doing  business  Is  particularly 
American  and  It's  the  way  that  the  American 
economy  which,  with  all  Its  flaws  has  pro- 
duced more  things  for  more  people  than  any 
other  economic  system  In  history — It  Is  the 
way  In  which  that  system  was  built  and  has 
thrived. 

We  need  more  of  it  In  the  defense  Indus- 
try. We  need  more  competition  among  pri- 
vate companies  in  defense  procurement.  The 
opportunities  for  creative,  well  managed 
companies  are  certainly  available  and  those 
companies  should  be  willing  to  take  the 
proper  business  risks  that  go  with  those  op- 
portunities, and  not  leave  the  risks  to  the 
government  and  the  taxpayers. 

National  security  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized everjrwhere — In  this  country  and 
abroad — as  an  essential  part  of  a  country's 
well  being  and  something  that  must  be 
maintained  Into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Therefore,  It  must  be  planned  for  a  long 
term  basis.  In  concert  with  a  country's  long 
term  objectives  for  social  progress  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  They  are  three  equally  es- 
sential elements  to  the  long  term  goals  of 
any  country. 

They  cannot  be  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  one  another.  They  must  be  In  harmony 
with  each  other.  An  efficiently  run  defense 
program  contributes  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  a  country.  Only  Ineffi- 
ciency detracts  from  these  efforts. 

There  Is  considerable  public  discussion 
about  the  various  weapons  systems  and  force 
mixes  that  our  own  armed  forces  should 
employ  within  the  constraints  of  the  defense 
budget.  But  there  Is  no  great  difference  of 
opinion — about  5  percent  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other — about  the  level  of  the  overall 
defense  budget. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  prevailing  aware- 
ness among  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
Hawks  and  Doves,  of  the  long  term  need  for 
defense,  and  there  Is  an  acknowledged  con- 
sensus about  the  approximate  size  of  the 
defense  budget.  This  means  that  the  overaU 
defense  budget  is  reasonably  predictable. 

As  a  result,  an  analysis  of  the  defense 
industry  as  a  whole  today  should  show  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  stable  sectors  of  our 
economy.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  fundamental  change  and 
the  accompanying  responsibilities  to  Im- 
prove efficiency  have  been  overlooked. 

The  bad  procurement  habits  and  the  In- 
dustry's tradition  of  crisis  management  have 
persisted.  And  they  still  exist  today.  They 
need  not.  and  should  not,  be  allowed  to 
continue.  What  is  needed  now  is  for  the  de- 
fense industry  to  meet  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  that  stability.  In  this  environ- 
ment, defense  production  can  be  made  more 
efficient. 

With  this  stabUlty  of  the  defense  environ- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

procurement — ^the  discipline  gained  by  com- 
petition In  the  marketplace. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example  of  how 
It  can  work.  About  20  years  ago  we  thought 
that  we  could  bring  a  better  Idea  to  o\ir 
customers,  and  particularly  our  customers  for 
tactical  aircraft.  We  thought  we  could  use 
technology  in  a  different  way,  to  simplify, 
to  give  better  performance,  with  the  lower 
cost  and  higher  reliability. 

We  invested  our  own  funds  in  this  Idea, 
did  our  own  research,  our  own  engineering, 
long  before  there  was  even  a  published  re- 
quirement or  set  of  specifications  laid  down 
for  an  aircraft  like  the  one  we  envisioned. 

That  was  in  the  mld-1950's.  In  December 
last  year  at  our  Aircraft  Division  in  Haw- 
thorne, Just  a  few  minutes  from  here,  we 
delivered  the  3000th  aircraft  in  that  series, 
known  as  the  P-5  fighter  and  T-38  super- 
sonic trainers.  Congressman  Wilson  was 
there,  and  i>erhaps  some  of  you,  our  sup- 
pliers, were  there,  too. 

That  aircraft,  the  F-6,  that  began  before 
there  was  ever  a  widely  perceived  need  for 
it,  is  now  in  service  or  on  order  for  25  coun- 
tries. It  is  providing  far  better  performance 
than  the  aircraft  it  replaced,  it  is  setting 
reliability  standards  beyond  those  demanded 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  even  today,  with 
improvements  in  avionics  and  weaponry,  that 
Increase  its  performance  even  more,  it  is  one- 
half  to  one-third  the  price  of  any  other  con- 
temporary U.S.  fighter. 

Equally  important,  every  aircraft  in  that 
series  of  3000  airplanes  built  by  Northrup 
and  our  team  of  4000  F-5  suppliers  in  45 
states  was  delivered  on  time,  within  the 
contract  price,  and  met  or  exceeded  all  per- 
formance guarantees. 

The  Navy's  new  F-18,  which  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  was  designed  the  same  way. 

We  worked  for  nearly  eight  years  and  in- 
vested our  own  funds  to  do  the  analysis,  the 
engineering,  wind  tunnel  testing,  that  al- 
lowed the  Navy  to  select  the  F-18  with  con- 
fidence, and  program  it  to  replace  two  differ- 
ent types  of  aircraft  now  In  service. 

The  F-18  will  have  greater  performance 
than  both  those  two  aircraft  and  greater 
reliability  than  either  of  them. 

We  are  proud  of  those  airplanes,  and  those 
of  you  who  are  working  with  us  on  them 
can  be  proud,  too. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


April  5,  1977 


ELIMINATION  OF  THE  SICK  PAY 
EXCLUSION  CHANGES  MADE  BY 
THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1976 


b-ing 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  oassed  legislation 
which  I  feel  was  one  of  the  most  equit- 
able measures  before  the  Congress  this 
year.  The  legislation  dealt  with  the  sick 
pay  exclusion,  which  was  drastically 
modified  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
As  we  all  know,  due  to  the  retroactive 
nature  of  the  modification,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  taxpayers  are  left  unpre- 
pared for  higher  tax  bills.  If  the  Senate 
acts  expeditiously,  this  tax  burden  will 
be  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  many 
of  these  taxpayers. 

However,  I  feel  we  need  to  go  farther 
than  the  scope  of  yesterday's  legislation. 


In  this  respect,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  changes  for  sick  pay  exclu- 
sion made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  and  revert  to  the  prior  law. 

The  need  for  the  reversion  should  be 
apparent  to  all.  When  one  is  disabled 
by  sickness  or  injury,  he  needs  all  the  as- 
sistance he  can  get.  The  sick  pay  exclu- 
sion is  designed  to  achieve  this  effect. 
Furthermore,  during  a  time  when  we  are 
considering  additional  tax  breaks  and 
benefits,  I  find  it  totally  inconsistent  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion in  the  manner  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  review 
and  reconsider  the  changes,  keeping  in 
mind  the  reliance  placed  upon  the  sick 
pay  exclusion  provisions  by  many  tax- 
payers. With  this  in  mind,  I  hope  we 
can  work  toward  genuine  tax  relief  for 
those  in  need. 


OUR  CONSTITUENTS  ARE 
WATCHING  US 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  some  "feedback"  from  my  con- 
stituents in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Donna  D.  Cooper  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Cooper  wrote  following  her  visit 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1977.  During  the  session,  she 
saw  something  that  ofifended  her  deeply. 
I  think  she  has  a  good  point. 

I  am  Inserting  her  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  for  the  information  and  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues.  The  letter 
follows: 

YouNcsTOWN,  Ohio, 

March  25. 1977. 
Representative  Charles  J.  Carney, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carney:  My  husband  and  I  re- 
ceived passes  to  the  House  Gallery  on  Feb. 
21,  from  your  secretary.  We  were  pleased 
by  the  warm  welcome  we  received  in  your 
office. 

As  we  listened  to  the  reading  of  Wash- 
ton's  Farewell  Address,  we  were  careful  to  be 
respectful  and  follow  all  the  rules  written  on 
our  passes.  But  I  was  quite  offended  by  the 
sight  of  two  Representatives  with  their  feet 
up  on  their  chairs  in  front  of  them!  And 
this  in  full  view  of  a  very  disapproving  pub- 
lic gallery.  There  was  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts 
there  also. 

I  tried  to  find  out  who  they  were  so  I  could 
write  to  them  personally.  All  I  could  discover 
is  that  they  were  Democrats.  So  I  complain 
to  you.  This  may  seem  of  little  Importance 
in  relation  to  all  our  country's  problems, 
and  I  hesitated  to  write. 

But  I  thought  again  that  I  would  write 
and  register  my  displeasure  of  such  an  un- 
dignified posture  In  my  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  certainly  gives  the  impression  that 
Congressmen  do  not  give  a  damn  what  the 
real  people  of  this  country  feel  or  think. 
Sincerely  but  indignantly, 

Mrs.  Donna  D.  Coopeb. 


April  5,  1977 


HANOI  HAS  FOOLED  US  AGAIN  ON 
PARIS  REUNION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
P.  Roche,  who  is  a  distinguished  scholar, 
former  Kennedy  administration  officer, 
in  addition  to  being  a  highly  respected 
columnist,  devotes  his  column  of  April  1, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star,  to 
the  subject  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Communist  government  in  Hanoi. 

This  article  is  an  especially  penetrat- 
ing critique  on  this  phase  of  the  Carter 
administration's  foreign  policy.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
article  which  follows: 

Hanoi  Has  Fooled   Us   Again   on  Paris 
Reunion 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

The  Carter  claque  Is  busy  denouncing 
"hardened  cynics"  who  lack  adequate  spiri- 
tual Insight  to  appreciate  their  leader.  The 
world,  it  seems,  has  been  born  again,  and 
issues  which  could  not  be  solved  by  sinful 
Machiavellians  can  now  be  mastered  by 
Good  Will. 

I'll  admit  that  the  cult  of  sincerity 
unnerves  me  a  bit,  and  for  some  40  years  at 
poker  I  have  always  cut  the  deck;  but  one 
does  not  have  to  be  a  "hardened  cynic"  to 
reject  the  notion  that  all  conflicts  are  solu- 
ble in  sincerity.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  history. 

As  a  case  In  point,  let  us  examine  the 
missionary  expedition  to  Hanoi  by  Leonard 
Woodcock  and  others. 

Now  Woodcock  is  an  able  man  with  a  long 
background  of  labor  negotiations.  He  did 
not  make  It  to  the  top  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  by  blissfully  assuming  that  Ford. 
General  Motors  and  Chrysler  were  dedicated 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

If  an  Industry  negotiator  had  said  to  him, 
"Len,  you  know  our  dedication  to  Good 
Faith,"  President  Woodcock  would  have 
collapsed  In  laughter.  Over  the  years  the 
UAW  has  made  book  on  the  industry — they 
know  Its  track  record. 

However,  the  behavior  of  the  Woodcock 
mission  to  Hanoi  resembled  a  visitation  by 
the  Salvation  Army  to  the  Mafia.  Somebody 
oohed  and  aahed  at  how  nice  the  children 
were,  the  implication  in  general  was  that 
Pham  Van  Dong  &  Co.  were  most  generous 
and  forgiving  even  to  admit  the  group,  and 
as  a  good-will  offering  a  new  installment  of 
caskets  was  produced. 

Woodcock  came  back  beaming,  met  a 
beaming  President,  and  a  communique  an- 
nounced that  we  would  shortly  meet  the 
Vietnamese  in  Paris  to  work  out  "normal- 
ization" of  relations. 

All  hands  rejoiced  at  the  atmosphere  of 
Good  Faith:  Hanoi's  Communists  had  been 
born  again. 

If  Woodcock  ever  had  sponsored  a  farce 
like  this  in  his  trade  union  role,  he  would 
have  been  out  on  his  duff  in  10  seconds  flat. 
Of  course,  he  did  have  a  bit  of  a  problem — 
the  President  had  pretty  clearly  indicated 
before  the  delegation's  departure  what  it 
should  recommend. 

But  even  then  Woodcock  didn't  have  to 
lay  It  on  with  a  shovel. 

To  put  It  differently,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  normalization  of  state-to-state  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Uganda  or  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic.   However,   I  see 
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no  reason  to  kiss  their  feet  to  obtain  this 
dubious  honor. 

Specifically,  the  Hanoi  regime  Is  run  by 
as  brilliant  a  crew  of  cynical,  ideological 
thugs  as  the  modern  world  has  seen. 

In  1961  Pham  Van  Dong  told  the  late 
Bernard  Fall  that  the  Americans  were  going 
to  be  defeated  in  Indochina  because  the 
American  people  would  not  stand  for  a  long 
twilight  war,  that  in  fact  the  war  would  be 
lost  in  the  United  States.  Hanoi  launched  a 
spectacular  political  warfare  offensive  fea- 
turing a  diunmy  outfit  called  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  later  transformed  into 
the  dummy  government-in-exUe  of  a 
dummy  country,  a  separate  Communist 
South  Vietnam. 

Speaking  as  a  clinician.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  the  operation  was  superbly  mounted, 
worthy  of  the  great  German  Communist 
agitprop  artist  of  the  1930s,  Wllii  Munzen- 
berg.  Pham  never  got  mad  at  the  United 
States;  a  worldly  sophisticate  as  was  Chou 
En-lai,  Pham  looked  on  the  exercise  as  a 
chess  game. 

Indeed,  once  he  genially  told  one  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  peripatetic  peace  emissaries 
that  if  the  Americans  departed,  the  Com- 
munLsts  would  strew  their  path  with  roses 
and  let  them  choose  the  music  for  retreat. 

Hanoi's  employment  of  negotiations  as  a 
weapons  system  was  equally  professional. 

As  they  have  triumphantly  announced 
from  the  housetops,  the  Paris  "peace"  agree- 
ment of  1973  was  considered  a  ru.se.  It  pro- 
vided time  for  them  to  reload  for  the  final 
assault — and  for  the  Americans  to  psycho- 
logically disengage. 

By  the  way,  this  was  hardly  novel.  They 
used  the  1962  Geneva  accord  on  Laos  in 
the  same  fashion. 

These  are  the  characters  who  are  now  go- 
ing to  be  understanding  enough  to  let  us 
negotiate  with  them  in  good  faith!  And  in 
Paris,  of  all  places. 

Maybe  Amy  Carter,  or  whoever  Is  run- 
ning our  foreign  policy  this  month,  has  no 
sense  of  symbolism,  but  accepting  negotia- 
tions In  Paris  with  Pham  and  his  merry 
men  Is  comparable  historically  to  inviting 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Fukuda  to  a  con- 
ciliatory session  aboard  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri. 

Paris  Is  where  Hanoi  cleaned  us  out!  Pham 
and  his  "hardened  cynics"  must  be  chuck- 
ling tonight — I  want  to  weep. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  my  legislation  to  make 
the  Congressional  Record  an  accurate 
reflection  of  what  takes  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  addition  of  today's  cosponsors  brings 
the  number  of  Members  actively  support- 
ing the  measure  to  145,  exactly  a  third 
of  the  House. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  there  has 
been  such  broad-based  support  for  my 
resolution — 70  Democrats  and  75  Repub- 
licans have  joined  as  cosponsors.  All 
eight  members  of  the  Minnesota  delega- 
tion are  cosponsors. 

The  resolution  specifically  requires 
that  a  distinguishable  symbol,  such  as 
bullets,  brackets,  or  stars,  precede  and 
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succeed  any  statement  not  actually  de- 
livered on  the  House  floor.  Senator  Bob 
Packwood  has  identical  legislation  in  his 
body. 

Insertion  of  extraneous  materials  and 
any  unspoken  remarks,  into  the  body  of 
the  Record  without  distinguishing  them 
as  such  is  a  deliberate  distortion  of  our 
proceedings.  With  an  estimated  70  per- 
cent of  what  appears  in  the  Record  daily 
simply  inserted  into  it,  it  is  little  wonder 
the  public  is  skeptical  of  Congress. 

With  the  advent  of  broadcast  sessions, 
there  is  a  compelling  need  to  make  the 
Congressional  Record  reflect  our  pro- 
ceedings accurately.  When  our  constitu- 
ents can  see  what  was  truly  said  in  the 
course  of  debate,  they  will  know  the 
statement  they  see  in  the  Record  was 
merely  placed  there  and  had  no  role  in 
debate. 

The  increasing  cost  of  the  Record  and 
its  importance  as  a  source  in  establishing 
legislative  history  are  two  more  reasons 
why  we  should  undertake  this  reform  of 
the  Record  and  bring  it  back  to  its  legal 
definition  as  "a  substantially  verbatim 
report  of  proceedings."  I  hope  more  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  in  supporting  this 
proposal. 


"CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  MARCH" 
BY    PROF.    CHARLES    T.    GABRIELE 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1977 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Charles  T.  Gabriele,  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, a  noted  composer,  and  a  professor 
of  business  management  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  has  received  many 
honors  for  his  musical  composition, 
"Christopher  Columbus  March." 

Professor  Gabriele  composed  the 
march  as  a  tribute  to  the  Italian  explorer 
who  discovered  America.  It  was  pre- 
miered on  July  3,  1976,  in  the  national 
"Happy  Birthday  U.S.A."  Bicentermial 
Parade  and  was  named  the  oflBcial  Co- 
lumbus Day  march  by  both  the  U.S.  Bi- 
centennial Commission  and  the  Italian 
Cultural  Society  of  Washington. 

At  my  request,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
William  Middendorf  included  the  march 
in  the  official  Bicentennial  celebration 
of  Columbus  Day.  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  celebration  that  day  at  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Circle  here  in  Washing- 
ton when  Secretary  Middendorf  con- 
ducted the  Navy  Marching  Band  in  a 
stirring  rendition  of  Professor  Gabriele's 
composition. 

On  January  14, 1977,  "Christopher  Co- 
lumbus March"  was  played  as  the  nu- 
clear submarine  U.S.S.  Baltimore  was 
christened. 

Professor  Gabriele  has  enjoyed  many 
ovations  and  awards,  including  a  bronze 
plaque  from  the  Paca  Italian  American 
Club,  a  beautiful  engraved  silver  dish 
from  Secretary  Middendorf,  and  a  per- 
sonal message  from  President  Ford.  The 
house  of  delegates  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
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land.  Prince  Georges  County 

city  of  Bowie  also  joined  in 

slons  of  r-cognition  and 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in 

join  me  in  extending  congi^tulations 

Professor  Gabriele  on  his 

patriotic  achievement. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  5, 


Spea:  ;er 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr 
uary  6  I  introduced  H.R 
reinstate  civil  service  reti 
vivor  annuities  for  certain 
widowers   whose   remarriages 
before  July  18,  1966 

Prior  to  the  enactment  o: 
89-504,  approved  July  18, 
nuity  of  a  surviving  spouse 
terminated  upon  remarria^ 
of  the  spouse's  age  at  the 
marriage.  Public  Law  89-504 
by  Public  Law  91-93 — October 
modified  the  survivor  annuity 
to  permit  continued 
nuities  to  survivors  who 
attaining  age  60  before 
This  law  also  provided  that 
of  a  remarriage  by  a  surv 
prior  to  reaching  age  60, 
would  terminate,  but  would 
upon    dissolution    of    the 
Again,  this  applied  only  to 
who   had    remarried   befor ; 
enactment. 

It  is  unfair  that  the  wido\ts 
ers  aCfected  by  this  bill, 
3,500,  should  be  denied  the 
annuities  because  of  the 
Public  Law  91-93.  The 
ficiaries  is  continually 
much  as  most  of  these  wido^' 
owers  are  quite  elderly.  In 
cause  of  their  advanced  age, 
extremely    difficult    to 
employment  to  offset  the 
as  a  result  of  the 
annuity.  The  new  spouse  of 
annuitant  over  60  will  very 
tired   or   approachin; 
reduced  income.   He  or 
equally   unable  to  provide 
dependent. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  as 
more  and  more  individuals 
benefit  from  the  enactment 
islation.  We  must  adopt  thi ; 
it  is  too  late  to  help  the 
widows  and  widowers  who 
ceive  their  annuities  becau^ 
bitrary  date. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as 

H.R.  486 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the 

clvU  service  retirement  survltcr 
for  certain  widows  and  widovjers 
marriages  occurred   before 
and  for  other  piirposes 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  up- 
on application  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  annuity  of — 

(1)  a  surviving  spouse  of  an  employee 
which  was  terminated  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8341  (b)  or  (d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  of  any  prior  applicable  law, 
because  of  the  remarriage  of  such  spouse  be- 
fore July  18,  1966,  and 

(2)  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  Member  who 
died  before  January  8,  1971,  which  was  ter- 
minated under  any  such  provision,  because 
of  the  remarriage  of  such  spoxise. 

shall  be  restored  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  remarriage  occur- 
ring after  the  surviving  spouse  became  sixty 
years  of  age,  the  annuity  shall  be  restored  to 
such  spouse  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  only  If  any  lump  sum  paid  on  termi- 
nation of  the  annuity  Is  returned  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund.  If 
such  amount  Is  paid,  the  annuity  shall  be  so 
restored  commencing  on  the  effective  date  of 
tnts  section  at  the  rate  which  would  have 
been  In  effect  If  the  annuity  had  not  been 
terminated. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  remarriage  occurring 
before  the  surviving  spouse  became  sixty 
years  of  age,  the  annuity  shall  be  restored 
to  such  spouse  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  only  if — 

(A)  such  spouse  elects  to  receive  this  an- 
nuity Instead  of  a  survivor  benefit  to  which 
the  spouse  may  be  entitled  under  subchapter 
rri  of  chapter  83  of  such  title  5  or  under  an- 
other retirement  system  for  Government  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  the  marriage;  and 

(B)  any  lump  sum  paid  on  termination  of 
the  annuity  Is  returned  to  such  fund. 

If  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence are  satisfied,  such  annuity  shall  be  so 
restored  commencing  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  date  the  remarriage  Is  dissolved 
by  death,  annulment,  or  divorce,  whichever 
date  Is  later,  at  the  rate  which  was  In  ef- 
fect when  the  annuity  was  terminated. 

Sec.  2.  Section  8341(g)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"after  July  18. 1966,". 

Sec.  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on — 

(1>  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  October  1,  1977, 
whichever  date  Is  later. 
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WOMEN  IN  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance to  U.S.  foreign  assistance  as  a  con- 
duit for  the  export  of  fundamental 
American  values.  By  aiding  other  nations 
to  develop,  we  intend  to  encourage  them 
toward  a  greater  acceptance  of  democ- 
racy and  a  wider  distribution  of 
resources. 

Our  American  perception  of  the  desir- 
able does  not  alv;ays  mesh  with  the  most 
immediate  needs  of  recipient  nations 
which  may  have  very  different  cultural 
backgrounds  from  ours.  At  times  our 
eagerness  to  help  other  countries  blinds 
us  to  the  traditional  patterns  that  exist 


in  developing  societies.  We  do  not  see 
that  our  aid  may  at  times  disrupt  and 
inhibit  the  good  aspects  of  a  develop- 
ing nation's  cultural  structure  as  well  as 
its  more  negative  factors. 

We  have  not  fully  understood,  for  ex- 
ample, how  our  aid  programs  have  af- 
fected women  in  developing  societies.  In 
Africa,  where  60  to  80  percent  of  the 
field  work  in  agriculture  is  performed  by 
women,  our  agricultural  assistance  pro- 
grams have  focused  almost  entirely  on 
men.  We  have  been  indifferent  to  the  so- 
cial fabric  of  that  continent  in  failing  to 
recognize  that  it  is  often  the  women  who 
sustain  the  family.  By  mehcanizing  field 
labor  and  training  only  men  in  the  uses 
of  machinery,  we  not  only  deprive  women 
of  work  but,  in  some  cases,  we  may  de- 
prive their  families  of  food. 

Naturally,  I  am  not  advocating  the 
export  of  American  feminism.  However, 
I  am  concerned  that  our  assistance  pro- 
grams do  not  take  into  full  considera- 
tion the  vital  economic  and  social  role 
that  women  very  frequently  play  in  de- 
veloping countries.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
fuller  integration  of  women  Into  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  projects. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  contacted 
Michael  Harrington,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Develop- 
ment, of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tion  Relations  regarding  the  possible 
need  for  hearings  on  women  in  develop- 
ment. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  BUDGET  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1977-78:  NO  DEFICIT, 
NO  TAX  INCREASE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
time  when  all  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  economic  viability  of  local 
units  of  government,  and  particularly  so 
about  the  fiscal  plight  of  the  Nation's 
major  cities.  So  it  is  welcome  news  when 
any  city,  large  or  small,  can  come  up  with 
a  balanced  budget — and  that  is  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  news  that  Mayor  Frank  L. 
Rizzo  has  given  to  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  city 
council,  the  mayor  has  presented  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977-78  that  not 
only  will  contain  no  deficit,  but  which 
Mayor  Rizzo  has  assured  Philadelphians 
can  be  accomplished  without  any  request 
for  a  tax  increase. 

Because  of  the  continuing  concern 
about  the  affairs  of  our  cities,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  Mayor  Rlzzo's 
budget  message : 

Mayor  Rizzo's  Budget  Message 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  City  Council. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  today  the 
Operating  Budget  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  offer  this  good 
news:  the  budget  Is  balanced,  in  fact  and 
figures. 
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There  will  be  no  deficit  In  1978,  and, 
more  Importantly,  there  Is  no  request  for  a 
tax  increase.  I  am  especially  happy  to  bring 
you  this  message  because  some  of  our  critics 
said  It  could  not  be  done. 

These  are  the  prophets  of  doom  who  make 
their  way  through  life  with  a  dark  cloud 
over  their  heads,  predicting  dire  conse- 
quences for  Philadelphia  and  Its  citizens. 

These  are  the  second-guessers,  the  Mon- 
day-morning-quarterbacks, who  accent  the 
negative  and  continually  draw  false  com- 
parisons between  us  and  New  York  City. 

Perhaps  we  have  put  them  to  rest  for 
another  year.  Despair  Is  the  order  of  the  day 
In  many  of  our  major  urban  areas,  but 
Philadelphia's  message  today  Is  one  of  hope. 

First.  I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  on  June  30, 
we  will  have  a  deficit  of  $26.4  million. 

I  assure  you  that  although  $26.4  million 
Is  a  substantial  sum  of  money,  we  have  ad- 
dressed this  problem  In  the  '77-'78  budget. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  1977-78 
total  General  Fund  Operating  Budget  will  be 
$932,547,000.  Estimated  revenues  are  $959,- 
000,000.  You  will  note  that  the  difference 
between  these  figures  Is  the  approximate 
amount  of  the  current  deficit. 

The  amount  of  the  "78  overall  Operating 
Budget  containing  all  funds  Is  $1,338,700,000 
with  estimated  revenues  of  $1,359,400,000. 

Generally,  this  proposed  budget  will  con- 
tinue program  and  staffing  levels  at  those  In 
effect  at  the  end  of  January,  1977. 

Monies  also  are  provided  to  fund  non-uni- 
formed personnel  contracts  calling  for  a  7- 
percent  increase  this  July  1,  as  well  as  a  cost 
of  living  adjustment. 

This  budget  will  also  provide  for  the  hiring 
of  250  policemen  to  positions  which  were 
previously  authorized  but  unfunded.  I  am 
confident  that  adjustments  will  be  made  to 
accomplish  this  need. 

I  say  this  because  of  the  recent  fine  record 
of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department  which 
shows  that  violent  crimes  decreased  by  19.7 
percent  in  our  city  last  year.  This  was  the 
largest  decrease  in  the  nation. 

In  addition,  our  Police  Department  in  1976 
had  a  clearance-by-arrest  rate  of  31  percent — 
the  highest  In  the  nation. 

And  our  Fire  Department  continues  to 
lead  the  nation  in  fire  prevention.  I  am  proud 
of  both  of  our  uniformed  services  for  the 
protection  they  give  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia. 

This  proposed  budget  contains  provisions 
to  make  Philadelphia's  Pension  Fund — al- 
ready one  of  the  soundest  In  the  nation — fi- 
nancially stronger.  In  short,  we  will  recog- 
nize today's  liabilities  today.  We  virlU  not  pass 
them  on  to  future  generations. 

This  proposed  budget  provides  an  Increase 
of  $11.6  million  over  last  year  for  day  care  fa- 
cilities, foster  home  care  and  child  care  In 
local  agencies  and  state  sponsored  Institu- 
tions. This  represents  an  Increase  of  30  per- 
cent over  1977. 

Beginning  this  July,  there  also  will  be  an 
additional  $2.5  million  over  normal  1977 
funding  for  street  repairs. 

The  full  cost  of  services  to  vouth  has  been 
provided  In  fiscal  1978,  despite  the  fact  that 
federal  funds  previously  available  for  the 
program  have  been  discontinued. 

Pull  funding  has  been  provided  for  the 
initiation  of  family  medical  care  services  at 
three  District  Health  Centers  In  South  Phil- 
adelphia and  vyest  Philadelphia.  This  pro- 
gram will  ensure  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary public  services  previously  provided  at 
PGH. 

Health  care  facilities  for  prisoners  will  be 
expanded  from  an  infirmary  operation  to  a 
comprehensive  program  providing  treatment 
of  addictive  diseases,  as  well  as  regular  medi- 
cal care. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  Nursing  Home, 
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formerly  Landis  Hospital,  will  become  opera- 
tive In  fiscal  1978.  This  facility  will  meet  a 
critical  community  need  by  providing  more 
than  500  beds  for  skilled  nursing  home  care. 
This  new  budget  also  calls  for  increased 
enrollment  equivalent  to  250  full-time 
students  at  Community  College. 

In  addition,  some  $500,000  has  been  added 
to  the  Library  appropriation.  This  will  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  about  66,000  new  books. 
Although  this  is  a  basic  budget.  It  Is  not 
without  innovation.  One  of  the  unique  pro- 
grams I  will  submit  to  Coimcll  for  your  ap- 
proval will  be  aimed  at  reducing  ovu-  need 
to  make  short-term  loans. 

Under  this  program,  property  owners  would 
be  able  to  pay  their  taxes  a  year  In  advance 
as  a  loan.  We  would  then  pay  tax-free  inter- 
est to  these  participants. 

Although  the  interest  rate  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  such  a  pre-payment  of 
taxes  would  allow  a  property  owner  In  the 
30  percent  tax  bracket  to  receive  Interest 
equal  to  the  amount  he  would  get  from  a 
taxable  Investment  paying  8V2  percent 
Interest. 

The  principal  priority  of  this  adminis- 
tration Is  to  ensure  Jobs  for  all  who  seek 
work.  Jobs  are  the  life-blood  of  our  economy. 
While  It  Is  no  secret  that  we  have  been 
losing  Jobs  In  Philadelphia,  I  would  like  to 
explain  a  little-known  fact  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

Since  1969,  we  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
30,000  federal  jobs  In  our  city.  These  losses 
have  triggered  the  phasing-out  of  an  addi- 
tional 66,000  Jobs  In  Industries  related  to 
the  federal  Installations.  Thus,  82  percent 
of  our  total  Job  losses  since  1969  are  linked 
to  federal  labor  cutbacks  In  our  city. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  continuing  to  work 
diligently  with  the  Carter  Administration  to 
create  new  job  opportunities  here. 

The  1978  Capital  Budget  alone  will  gen- 
erate some  5,000  Jobs  In  the  construction 
field,  and  1,300  Jobs  In  the  design  field. 

Our  Planning  Commission  technicians  es- 
timate that  these  will  generate  an  additional 
16,000  Jobs. 

Some  of  these  proposed  projects  are  Pass- 
yunk  Avenue  Bridge,  our  housing  program. 
Gas  Works  improvements,  commuter-oper- 
ating facilities,  the  Northeast  and  South- 
west Sewage  Treatment  Plants,  reconstruc- 
tion of  old  sewers,  and  the  Commuter  Con- 
nection. 

Permit  me  once  again  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  Commuter  Connection. 

We  have  signed  a  contract  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Implement  the  tunnel 
project. 

Despite  what  some  critics  say,  these  fed- 
eral monies  are  budgeted  for  the  tunnel.  If 
the  opponents  of  the  tunnel  report  other- 
wise, they  are  misleading  the  public,  either 
through  design  or  Ignorance. 

The  Commuter-Connection  project  will 
stimulate  our  economy  and  provide  critical- 
ly-needed employment  for  our  citizens. 

We  have  haggled  enough  over  this  Issue: 
It's  about  time  we  put  the  first  shovel  Into 
the  ground. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  the  people 
of  our  city  who  were  extremely  cooperative 
during  the  recent  gas  crisis.  Without  their 
Indulgence,  we  could  not  have  weathered 
the  emergency. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Council  Presi- 
dent Schwartz  and  all  the  members  of  City 
Council  for  their  sympathetic  response  to 
the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  members  of 
my  Administration  and  all  City  employees, 
In  general,  for  their  dedication,  devotion 
and  service  to  Philadelphia. 

Together,  we  shall   make  Philadelphia  a 
better  place  for  all  our  people. 
Thank  you. 
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THE  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  BURDEN  ON 
THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  in  America  are  vast 
and  so  many  times  unrecognized  by  the 
people  who  are  dedicated  to  helping 
them. 

The  75  percent  of  our  elderly  who  own 
their  own  homes,  are  generally  a  forgot- 
ten people.  Because  they  have  their  own 
homes  in  which  to  live,  too  many  of  us 
think  their  problems  are  minimal.  The 
facts  are  quite  to  the  contrary. 

Those  who  are  on  fixed  incomes,  and 
those  persons  are  the  majority,  are  bear- 
ing the  heaviest  burden  of  the  inflation 
which  is  an  economic  hardship  on  all  of 
us. 

Even  though  there  have  been  modest 
increases  in  social  security  benefits,  the 
costs  of  maintaining  a  home  have  soared 
many  times  more. 

Fuel  costs  have  increased  by  25  per- 
cent. Utility  costs  have  likewise  in- 
creased, but  the  heaviest  burden  these 
elderly  homeowners  must  bear  is  sky- 
rocketing real  estate  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  reading  of  Bill 
Gold's  "The  District  Line",  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  28.  Mr.  Gold  cites  a  poignant  case 
of  a  married  couple  in  their  seventies, 
on  a  fixed  income,  who  are  having  dif- 
ficulty paying  the  real  estate  taxes  on 
their  home  because  its  value  jumped 
from  the  family's  $12,000  purchasing 
price  to  today's  inflated  value  of 
$80,000: 

The  District  Line 

(By  Bill  Gold) 

REAL    ESTATE   TAX   BURDEN    HITS    ELDERLY 

Last  week,  a  letter  from  a  Washington 
woman  started  some  wheels  turning  In  my 
head.  The  wheels  have  been  turning  ever 
since,  but  without  result. 

"With  governmental  changes  bringing 
floods  of  new  people  Into  Washington  to  look 
for  housing  at  frequent  Intervals,"  she  wrote, 
"the  real  estate  market  here  Is  horribly  in- 
flated and  gets  steadily  worse.  Our  assess- 
ment has  Just  been  Increased  38  per  cent. 

"The  burden  of  these  ghastly  Increases  falls 
hardest  on  people  who  are  old  and  are  living 
on  fixed  Incomes.  Usually  on  small  fixed  In- 
comes. People  like  us.  We  just  barely  get  by 
when  the  status  quo  Is  maintained.  When 
one  of  our  fixed  costs  goes  up,  we  are  In 
trouble. 

"Our  real  estate  taxes  In  D.C.  are  based  on 
what  other  houses  have  sold  for  recently,  not 
on  what  we  paid,  or  could  afford  to  pay.  We 
are  being  taxed  on  the  basis  of  somebody 
else's  Income,  somebody  else's  lifestyle,  some- 
body else's  ability  to  pay. 

"When  we  bought  our  house,  we  paid 
$12,000  for  it.  We  will  now  be  taxed  on  an 
$80,000  valuation. 

"We  win  have  to  pay  a  tax  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  we  can  afford  to  live  in  an 
$80,000  house,  or  could  afford  to  go  out  and 
buy  an  $80,000  house  In  today's  market.  The 
truth  Is  that  we  are  70  years  old,  no  longer 
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employed  or  capable  of 
forced  to  live  on  a  very  small 

"When  our  taxes  are 
no  choice  except  to  reduce  oi 
other  expenditure,   whether 
clothing,  heat  or  something  e 

"When    our    tax    assessme:  i 
must  also  pay  more  for  our 
surance.  They  won't  sell  us 
surance   unless   we   Insiue 
value. 

"I  was  told  by  the  D.C. 
If  we  were  20  years  old  and 
less  than  $7,000,  we  could 
they  can't  do  anything  for  ^ 
years  old  but  have  an  Income 
There  Is  something  very 
atlon." 

When  the  wheels  first   _ 
told  myself  that  the  sltuatl^ 
not  quite  as  bad  as  my 
painted    it.    After   all,    her 
checks    had    risen   as   her 
hadn't  they? 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to 
was  a  specious  argument, 
eat  up  Social  Security  inc. 
ually  precious  little  left  to 
other  necessities.  It's  Just 
for  a  6  per  cent  rise  In  Socls  1 
ments  to  cover  a  38  per  cen 
paid  In  the  form  of  real  esta 

So  the  wheels  turned  a  lit 
said  to  myself:  "If  her  house 
$80,000,  she  can  seU  It,  Invesi 
something   safe,    and   move 
ment." 

But  again  the  wheels 
realized  that  If  she  sells  the  ._ 
to  pay  a  commission  of  abou  t 
doesn't  buy  another  house,  sh 
a  huge  Income  tax.  She'll  hav( 
self  and  move  to  a  new  neigh 
will  probably  make  It  necessai  y 
doctor,    new   pharmacist,    nei ' 
friends,  new  everything.  Sh 
rid  of  some  of  her  furniture 
lifetime    collection    of 
they  won't  fit  Into  an  apartme  it 
What  70-year-old  person  w  ) 
an  upheaval  with  enthusiasm  ' 
derly  people  be  permitted  to 
lives  In  peace?  Why  can't  an 
shield  them  against  the  lmpa|:t 
forces  with  which  they  can't 
I  am  glad  to  note  from 
terday's  Metro  section  that . 
aware  of  the  need  for  answers 
tlons.  But  they  are  nowhere  ... 
on  how  much  the  tax  burden 
should  be  eased,  the  formula  5 
this  might  be  achieved,  or  hov 
tax  revenue  that  would  be  las  ; 
elderly  some  relief  on  their  . 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go  on 
should  have  been  solved 
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1977 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  our  former  colleague  an< 
New  York,  Mr.  Peter 
closing  a  statement  on  his 

As  in  the  past  for  the  ye 
the  Congress,  I  filed  my  total 
in  1976  totaled  $53,874, 
less  than  in  1975. 
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Due  to  a  substantial  unreimbursed  loss  by 
theft,  my  taxes  were  reduced.  However,  I  did 
pay  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  totalling 
$16,260  in  1976.  The  bulk  of  my  earnings  over 
my  congressional  pay,  comes  from  my  life 
insurance  renewals  on  the  business  I  sold 
prior  to  my  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress. 


April  5,  1977 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  GRAD- 
UATE FIREFIGHTER  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  112  new  firefight- 
ers are  being  graduated  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Fire  Department  and  are  sched- 
uled to  take  up  their  public  service  du- 
ties in  fire  stations  throughout  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  when  Fire  Commissioner  Joseph 
R.  Rizzo  presents  diplomas  to  this  fine 
graduating  class,  39  of  the  recipients 
will  be  men  from  northeast  Philadelphia, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Also  participating  in  the  ceremony — 
which  marks  the  completion  of  training 
in  the  148th  fire  class  to  be  held  in  the 
city — will  be  Deputy  Fire  Commission- 
ers Harry  T.  Kite  and  Joseph  B.  Mc- 
Kenna. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  these  men  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  serving  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  in  an  important 
area  of  public  safety,  I  am  honored  to 
place  on  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
112  new  firefighters : 

List  of  Firefighter  Graduates 

Thirty-nine  from  Northeast  Philadelphia, 
including  James  F.  Antonio,  10032  Ferndale; 
James  H.  Bonner,  528  Benner;  Edward  T. 
Brennan,  8739  Marsden;  Charles  D.  Buzine, 
8524  Torresdale;  PhUip  A.  Cameron,  in,  2921 
Glenview;  John  J.  Comitale,  Jr.,  4743  Me- 
ridian; Charles  J.  Crowther,  2931  Hale; 
Francis  J.  Cusack,  13451  Phllmont;  Peter 
Demtshuk,  4215  Benner;  David  M.  Derr,  7715 
Cottage;  Michael  C.  Flanagan,  2146  Friend- 
ship; David  K.  Fleming,  9961  Lackland; 
Robert  F.  Fromhold,  Jr.,  8034  Leon;  Francis 
J.  Gallagher,  Jr.,  6339  Bingham,  and  John 
GrlUone,  3855  Falrdale. 

Also,  John  J.  Haughney,  6126  Newtown; 
Paul  D.  Horton,  12752  Hollins;  James  E. 
Huckel,  6421  Edmund;  Robert  G.  Johnston, 
8210  Elberon  Ave.;  Kenneth  Jordan,  4427 
Unruh;  John  C.  Keenan,  9263  Angus;  Fred- 
eric W.  Kozachjm,  7625  Leonard;  Thomas  G. 
Leonard,  6100  Bustleton;  Allen  R.  Lyerla, 
3517  Sheffield;  Frank  E.  McGulgan,  4427 
Aberdale  Rd.,  John  P.  Melnlczek,  1634  "B" 
Robblns;  Robert  L.  Nathan.  Jr.,  11904  Mill- 
brook;  Gerald  L.  Peters,  5807  Charles;  George 
M.  Petrakls,  12122  Barbary;  and  Stanley  J. 
Raszewski,  4362  Deerpath. 

Other  Northeast  Philadelphians  are  Carl 
M.  Schmied,  7918  Craig;  Kenneth  J.  Schnitz- 
er.  4716  Sheffield;  David  C.  Scott,  6355 
Marsden;  Gary  M.  Simoes,  4755  Ashvllle; 
Robert  J.  Smith,  8030  Ditman  St.;  Robert 
W.  Snyder,  11769  Dlmarco;  Dennis  M.  Vock- 
eroth,  508  Bennard;  Martin  A.  Walsh,  6020 
Tabor;  and  Lawrence  P.  Wrenn,  6631  Walker. 

Thirteen  from  Southwest  Philadelphia,  in- 


cluding Howard  R.  Arnold,  5225  Cedar; 
Joseph  W.  Crisanti,  7345  Buist;  Harvey  N. 
Davis,  5131  Hazel;  Anthony  O.  Harris,  4945 
Larchwood;  Richard  F.  Harty,  7020  Saybrook; 
William  E.  Henderson,  5654  Beaumont;  Har- 
old R.  Lacy,  III,  1126  S.  60th;  Francis  G. 
Nolan,  2605  Daggett,  Dennis  M.  O'Neill,  6633 
Woodland;  Joseph  M.  Ruggierl,  6111  Grays; 
Thomas  B.  Rush,  6543  Addison;  Eric  W. 
Tingle,  5836  Ellsworth;  and  David  T.  Witul- 
skl,  7321  Boreal. 

Ten  from  Frankford-Kensington-Rlch- 
mond,  including  Thomas  J.  Crouse,  2334  E. 
Firth;  William  F.  Curran,  3169  Tulip;  Stephen 
T.  D'Angelo,  887  Marcella;  Michael  F.  Dolbow, 
Jr.,  3174  Memphis;  William  V.  Emery,  2345  E. 
Somerset;  John  P.  Fox,  2928  Cedar;  Thomas 
J.  Helverson,  2133  Shallcross;  Dennis  S.  Lei- 
bert,  4149  Markland;  Michael  P.  McCusker, 
3947  Bennington;  and  Charles  M.  West, 
3412  "E". 

Ten  from  Mt.  Airy-Oak  Lane,  including 
Michael  W.  Board,  810  E.  Sharpnack;  Henry 
Dolberry,  7858  Provident;  Quentin  Puller,  Jr., 
129  E.  Upsal;  Gregory  W.  Holmes,  811  E.  Up- 
sal;  Robert  F.  Jackson,  6719  N.  Gratz;  Ronald 
King,  7234  Pittville;  Gerald  V.  Poole,  1428 
67th;  Lemuel  H.  Qulnton,  6508  Gratz;  Wil- 
liam C.  Smalls,  7817  Woolston,  and  Ronald  J. 
Sprouls,  6411  N.  FalrhlU. 

Nine  from  South  Philadelphia  including 
Calvert  S.  Brlddell,  1132  S.  23rd;  Anthony  R. 
Drames,  2019  S.  Dorrance;  Michael  A.  Erace, 
641  Mountain;  John  A.  Glacchlno,  1731  S. 
16th;  Joseph  D.  McCue,  354  Roseberry; 
Michael  S.  McGulre,  2014  S.  21st;  Theodore 
J.  McNulty,  2011  S.  24th;  John  J.  Redmond, 
359  Dufor;  and  Eugene  R.  Vecere,  2436  Ritner. 
Eight  from  Germantown  Including  Fred- 
erick R.  Fields,  Jr.,  7207  Briar;  John  G.  Flrn, 
844  E.  Stafford;  Donald  C.  Johnakln,  42  E. 
Pastorlus;  Alfred  L.  Milbourne,  6201  Critten- 
den; James  H.  Nero,  Jr.,  6317  Carnation; 
Harry  M.  Salmond,  259  E.  Penn;  Preston  S. 
White,  7136  Limekiln;  and  Harry  R.  Wood- 
ards.  Jr.,  7243  N.  21st. 

Seven  from  West  Philadelphia  including 
Samuel  M.  Armstead,  5700  Race;  William  C. 
Edmonds,  438  N.  Holly;  John  H.  Pelzer,  Jr., 
300  N.  Bustl;  William  M.  Scruggs,  3854  Cam- 
bridge; Wendell  B.  Miles,  4627  Spruce;  Kevin 
C.  Fann,  543  N.  Wanamaker;  and  Hiawatha 
Williams,  4807  Walnut. 

Six  from  North  Philadelphia  including 
Jerome  C.  Ball,  1605  W.  Thompson;  Fred  J. 
Duncan,  Jr.,  1112  W.  Wyoming;  John  E.  Ling, 
405  W.  Wlngohocklng:  Joseph  J.  Quinn,  4009 
N.  Reese;  Robert  Schell,  3220  W.  Huntingdon 
and  John  Scott,  2554  N.  12th. 

Five  from  Logan-Olney  including  James  J. 
Kerrigan,  4921  "B";  William  J.  Knight,  Jr., 
5150  "D";  Edward  A.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  5239  Mar- 
wood;  Berle  J.  Taylor,  6257  N.  15th,  and 
Thomas  E.  Wiley,  Jr.,  1727  Rosyln. 

Three  from  Overbrook  Including  Robert  C. 
Bianchl,  926  Marlyn;  John  T.  Hawthorne,  Jr., 
1351  Pennington  and  Stanley  T.  Ratay,  1300 
Klmberly. 

Two  from  East  Falls  are  Martin  F.  Cor- 
coran, 3313  Cresson  and  Norman  E.  Harrell, 
3211  N.  Sprangler. 


April  5,  1977 


JEFF  TECH 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  present  an  outstanding  group 
of  people  who  are  true  champions. 

The  1976-77  Jeff  Tech  Basketball 
Team  won  the  Ohio  Technical  College 
Athletic   Association   State  Champion- 


ship— OTCAA — this  past  season  and  had 
an  overall  record  of  18-6.  The  team  also 
had  the  best  regular  session  record  of  all 
schools  in  the  association. 

In  the  past  3  years,  Jeff  Tech's  rec- 
ord has  been  18-0,  1974r-75;  19-3,  1975- 
76;  and  18-6,  1976-77.  The  team  has  lost 
only  four  games  to  tech  schools  in  the 
past  3  years. 

Their  outstanding  Coach,  Dennis 
Vince,  has  been  coaching  basketball  for 
the  past  6  years  at  Jeff  Tech.  This  year, 
Coach  Vince  was  assisted  by  Greg  An- 
tinone,  a  former  player  at  Jeff  Tech. 

This  year's  roster  consisted  of:  John 
Paulowski,  Paul  Mayhew,  Keith  Murt- 
land,  Jeff  Hilt,  Craig  Anderson,  Terry 
Paboucek,  Robert  Beresford,  Tom  Zim- 
merman, Ken  Green,  and  Don  Kozdras. 

These  fine  yoimg  men  brought  to  their 
games  the  desu'e  and  strong  will  to  win 
every  game  they  played.  This  is  the  key 
ingredient  to  success  in  sports  and  in 
later  life.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident 
each  of  them  will  carry  over  the  lessons 
they  learned  on  the  court  to  their  ca- 
reer pursuits. 

I  offer  my  sincerest  congratulations 
to  them  and  their  Coach,  Dennis  Vince 
on  an  outstanding  season. 


COAL  OR  URANIUM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  outlines  the  necessity  and 
the  hazards  involved  in  the  development 
of  both  the  fossil  and  the  nuclear  supply 
options  for  electrical  power  generation. 
It  also  points  out  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  must  be  asked  as  the  President  and 
the  Congress  construct  an  energy  policy. 
The  issue  of  national  energy  policy 
which  includes  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment and  energy  supply  and  de- 
mand, make  it  clear  that  there  will  be 
no  simple  solutions.  Tradeoffs  must  be 
made  and  a  balance  must  be  struck 
among  the  many  options  open  to  us. 
America  is  blessed  with  plentiful,  al- 
though not  endless,  energy  resources, 
among  them,  coal  and  uranium.  Cer- 
tainly, these  two  will  be  the  mainstay 
for  energy  production  over  the  next  25 
years,  but  here,  too,  there  are  choices 
and  balances  that  must  be  made. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Coal  or  Uranium 
To  generate  Increased  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity, this  country  now  has  only  two  choices. 
It  can  either  burn  more  coal  or  build  more 
uranium-fueled  nuclear  reactors.  Some- 
time In  the  next  century  other  technologies 
will  emerge — perhaps  solar  or  geothermal 
generators.  But  for  the  next  30  years  or  so, 
this  country  must  expect  to  depend  on  the 
sources  that  we  already  have.  As  Americans 
work  their  way  toward  a  coherent  national 
energy  policy,  it's  necessary  to  weigh  these 
two  fuels,  coal  and  xiranium,  against  each 
other.  What  are  the  respective  risks  to 
health,  safety  and  the  natural  environment- 
Coal,  on  present  evidence,  Is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  present  generation  of  nu- 
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clear  reactors  running  on  enriched  uranivun. 
Coal  Is  also  likely  to  be  a  bit  more  expensive 
than  nuclear  power  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  evidence  is  admirably  sum- 
marized in  the  report  published  last  week 
by  a  distinguished  committee  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Mitre  Corporation  with  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Fotmdation.  The  Mitre 
report  argues  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  proceed  in  this  century  to 
build  the  Plutonium  breeder  reactor.  But 
uranium  and  the  present  commercial  reac- 
tors are  an  altogether  different  story  from 
Plutonium  and  the  breeder — and  far  less 
hazardous.  Fuel  policy  Is,  above  all,  a  weigh- 
ing of  hazards. 

Coal  smoke  contains  poisons  that,  inhaled 
over  the  years,  can  kill  people.  That  truth  is 
widely  known,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  discount  it  because  people  have 
been  living  with  it  for  a  long  time.  How 
many  lives  would  it  cost  to  carry  out  a  mas- 
sive increase  in  coal-fired  power  generation? 
Estimates  vary.  Just  as  estimates  of  nuclear 
dangers  vary.  But  they  do  not  vary  so  much 
that  a  comparison  is  impossible.  The  Mitre 
committee  concludes  that  "new  coal-fueled 
power  plants  meeting  new  source  standards 
will  probably  exact  a  considerably  higher 
cost  In  life  and  health  than  new  nuclear 
plants." 

Large  increases  in  coal  consumption 
throughout  the  country  would  also  probably 
affect  the  weather.  Burning  coal  (or  anything 
else)  produces  carbon  dioxide,  and  there  are 
already  indications  that  humanity  is  burn- 
ing fossil  fuel  fast  enough  to  tip  the  natural 
balances  in  the  atmosphere.  The  impact  on 
the  climate  cannot  be  predicted  accurately — 
and  that's  another  reason  for  caution. 

But  certainly  the  list  of  imponderables 
also  Includes  the  chances  of  serious  nuclear 
accidents.  Mankind's  experience  with  re- 
actors has  been  very  brief,  and  any  calcula- 
tion of  danger  has  to  be  based  on  extrapola- 
tion rather  than  experience.  Precisely  because 
the  uncertainties  are  very  great.  In  coal  as 
well  as  In  nuclear  generation,  the  Mitre 
committee  wisely  counsels  using  both.  Nu- 
clear energy  will  not  be  Indispensable  to  this 
country  for  many  decades,  it  argues.  But  a 
cautious  and  steady  expansion  of  the  reactor 
system  would  offer  a  valuable  kind  of  in- 
surance against  unexpectedly  severe  conse- 
quences of  greatly  increased  coal  use. 

There  Is  one  crucial  point  that  the  Mitre 
report  does  not  directly  address:  How  much 
electric  power  will  the  country  need?  Most 
of  the  power  companies  currently  expect  de- 
mand to  rise  about  5.5  per  cent  a  year.  That 
would  mean  more  than  trebling  the  coun- 
try's generating  capacity  by  the  end  of  the 
century — requiring  a  truly  awesome  expan- 
sion of  both  coal  and  nuclear  power.  The  con- 
ventional view  is  that  any  great  reduction 
below  that  rate  would  jeopardize  the  na- 
tion's economic  growth.  But  that's  not  neces- 
sarily true,  if  conservation  is  carried  out  with 
careful  thought  and  preparation.  The  public 
issue  is  not  Just  how  to  balance  coal  against 
nuclear  power.  First  of  all.  It's  deciding  how 
much  of  either  the  country  wants — with  all 
of  the  risks  and  penalties  that  will  inevitably 
accompany  either.  That's  a  question  for 
President  Carter  and  Congress,  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  energy  policy  that  they  must 
hammer  out  this  year. 


lOWANS  REJECT  BIG  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.    GRASSLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
residents  of  the  Third  District  of  Iowa 
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have  sent  a  clear  message  to  Congress, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  re- 
duce its  interference  in  their  lives,  and 
reduce  its  expenditures.  That  message 
comes  through  in  the  results  of  my  latest 
public  opinion  poll.  I  would  like  to  share 
those  results  with  my  colleagues  and 
hope  that  they  will  consider  the  views  of 
these  wise  Americans  in  casting  votes 
this  session. 
Results  op  1977  Qeassley  Questionnaire 
(Answers  in  percent) 

1.  Do  you  support  the  "Public  Service  Jobs 
Bill,"  under  which  the  Federal  government 
would  provide  a  taxpayer-financed  Job  for 
anyone  who  can't  find  work  in  private  busi- 
ness? Yes,  27;  No,  73. 

2.  Should  Federal  tax  dollars  be  used  to 
finance  Congressional  campaigns?  Yes,  15; 
No,  85. 

3.  Do  you  believe  rules  and  regulations  of 
Federal  departments  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies should  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
review  and/or  revision  before  taking  effect? 
Yes,  93;  No,  7. 

4.  Should  the  United  States  reduce  the 
number  of  its  troops  stationed  overseas? 
Yes,  37;  No,  63. 

5.  Should  tighter  controls  be  placed  upon 
foreign  trips  by  Congressmen?  Yes,  96;  No,  4. 

6.  Should  the  United  States  expand  dip- 
lomatic and  commercial  relations  with  Cuba 
and  Communist  China?  Yes,  59;  No,  41. 

7.  Should  food  stamps  be  limited  to  people 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level?  (Currently 
85,500  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four.)  Yes, 
90;  No,  10. 


U.S.  CANAL  ZONE  AND  PANAMA 
CANAL:  STRATEGIC  ANALYSIS  BY 
HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  has  studied  inter- 
oceanic  canal  policies  and  problems  for 
many  years,  I  have  found  the  public 
response  to  forthright  and  objective  dis- 
cussions of  this  highly  complicated  sub- 
ject most  gratifying.  Of  special  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Congres  working  in 
this  field  has  been  the  high  quality  of 
certain  writers  now  making  their  con- 
tributions toward  bringing  about  a  more 
realistic  imderstanding  of  the  questions 
involved. 

Among  such  authors  is  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  a  brilUant  military  historian, 
distinguished  strategist,  and  former  mili- 
tary elitor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
whose  extensive  writings  are  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Nation  and  have  won 
wide  respect. 

A  recent  contribution  by  him  is  a  series 
of  two  articles  in  a  New  England  news- 
paper. In  the  first,  he  stresses  the 
Panama  Canal  as  vital  to  U.S.  interests 
in  the  strategic  Caribbean-Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  full  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  as  funda- 
mental. In  the  second,  after  outlining 
some  of  the  points  in  the  current  treaty 
negotitions  and  threats  of  violence,  he 
makes  this  very  pertinent  point: 

...  if  we  refuse  to  defend  highly  Important 
or  vital  interests  merely  to  avoid  the  black- 
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mall  threat  of  violence,  we  ai^  finished  before 
the  crisis  erupts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  thfe  two  Informa- 
tive articles  by  Mr.  Bi  Idwin  readily 
available  to  the  Congri  ss  and  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  Nation,  I 
quote  them  as  parts  of  m  y  remarks : 
(From  the  Waterbury  Sum  ay  Republican, 
Feb.  6.  1977] 
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(By  Hanson  W. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  a 
Is  the  retired  military 
York  Times.    He   has 
series  for  The   Sunday 
need  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Panama  Canal 

The  future  of  what  shou 
"Mare    Nostrum" — the 
of  Mexico — will   be 
one  of  the  first  crucial 
slons  of  the  Carter 

That    issue     is    the 
security  and  control,  and 

Not   since    Fidel    Castro 
and    established    a    Russian 
Russian-armed  Communist 
miles  of  our  shores  has  there 
policy   issue  so  close   to 
portant  to  basic  American  po 
tegic    positions   as    the 
continuing  negotiations  witl  t 
of  Panama  about  a  new 

The    terms    of    such    a 
significance  that  will  extend 
operation   of   the   canal,   the 
narrow  strip  of  land  arounc 
Zone    (until  now  considered 
territory),  or  its  effects  upor 
or  other  Latin-American 
mate  stakes  could  well  be 
sea    area — all    of    that    vast 
watery  space  to  our  south 
of  the  main  north-south,  ea|t 
sea  trade  routes  cf  the 
flow. 

Not  since  the  Monroe 
enunciated    ISO   years   ago 
such  a  major  threat  to  its 
is  today.  Ever  since  Castro 
Doctrine    has    been    more 
breach  than  in  the  observance 
flying  from  Cuban  fields 
calling  at  Russian-built  Cubaji 
troops  armed  with  Russian 
ported  by  Russian  planes  to 
and   Russian-trained   Cuban 
flltrators,  agents  provocateurs 
and  "aid"  missions  in  varlou  i 
can  countries,  including 
Jamaica  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
spreading  Infection. 

The  area  that  Alfred 
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siting   Panama   In  ships  of  all  flags,   some 
70  per  cent  Is  bound  to  or  from  U.S.  ports. 

The  Canal-Caribbean-Gulf  area  provides 
access  by  sea  and  air  to  our  vital  Gulf  Coast 
ports  and  the  Increasingly  important  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  fields  in  the  Gulf,  to  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  Jugular  vein  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  the  "soft  underbelly" — the  very 
soft  underbelly — of  the  United  States. 

The  present-day  military  Importance  of 
the  Canal  is  too  often  dismissed.  Two  prin- 
cipal criticisms  of  Its  alleged  lack  of  utility 
are  made:  It  could.  It  Is  said,  be  Instantly 
destroyed  in  a  nuclear  war,  and  Its  locks 
are  not  wide  enough  to  accommodate  "mod- 
ern" vessels. 

Both  statements  are  false,  Irrelevant  or 
over-simplified.  In  a  nuclear  war,  the  Canal 
and  for  that  matter,  many  other  areas  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas  would  sim- 
ply have  no  relevance,  either  as  targets  or  as 
positive  military  assets.  But  the  Canal  does 
have  major  and  continued  Importance  in 
non-nuclear  conflicts  or  confrontations, 
which  are.  by  far,  the  most  likely  contin- 
gencies of  tomorrow. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Marines 
and  supplies  from  the  West  Coast  were 
ferried  through  the  Canal  to  the  Caribbean; 
If  they  had  had  to  pass  around  Cape  Horn 
they  would  never  have  arrived  In  time  to 
influence  the  outcome.  During  the  Vietnam 
War,  one-third  of  all  sea-borne  cargoes 
bound  for  Vietnam  transited  the  Canal, 
after  loading  at  Gulf  or  Atlantic  ports. 

ADEQUATE    FOR     NAVY 

Today,  with  our  Navy  greatly  reduced  In 
numbers,  we  face  the  same  situation  we  did 
before  World  War  II — a  one-ocean  fleet  with 
two-ocean  responsibilities. 

Contrary  to  impression,  every  vessel  of  the 
United  States  Navy  except  our  13  first-line 
aircraft  carriers,  can  transit  the  Canal,  in- 
cluding all  our  mlsslle-flrlng  and  attack  sub- 
mrlnes,  all  our  anti-submarine  and  escort 
forces,  our  amphibious  vessels  and  our  sup- 
port and  supply  craft— a  factor  of  great  Im- 
portance when  a  crisis  is  brewing. 

There  has  long  been,  moreover  a  once- 
started,  but  still  dormant  plan  to  build, 
within  the  present  zone  a  third  set  of  locks 
(or  a  sea-level  Canal),  wider  than  the  110- 
foot  width  of  the  present  locks  and  possibly 
of  greater  depth,  which  would  accommodate, 
at  some  future  time,  when  and  if  traffic  needs 
demand  It,  not  only  the  world's  largest  naval 
vessels,  but  some  of  the  huge  ore  carriers  and 
supertankers. 

Contrary,  therefore,  to  popular  impression, 
the  Canal  does  have  continuing  and  far- 
reaching  importance  to  the  United  States. 
And  the  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  at  least 
in  the  terms  in  which  it  Is  being  discussed, 
would  be  bound  to  have  major  political,  stra- 
tegic and  psychological  effects  upon  the  en- 
tire Caribbean  Sea-Gulf  of  Mexico  area  and 
upon  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 

This  is  because,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Panama  Canal  was  built  In  the  early  part 
of  this  century  by  U.S.  engineers  and  with 
U.S.  money  and  the  Canal  Zone  was  bought 
outright  with  taxes  provided  by  U.S.  citizens, 
we  proposed  to  transfer  sovereignity  over  the 
Canal  and  the  Zone  to  Panama  in  the  biggest 
"give-away"  in  our  hlstroy. 

The  basic  treaty — the  Isthmian  Canal  Con- 
vention of  1903— explicitly  ceded  a  10  mile 
strip  of  territory  across  the  isthmus  from  the 
new  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United 
States,  "in  perpetuity."  The  treaty  provided 
that  in  the  Zone,  the  United  States  would 
exercise  "all  the  rights,  power  and  authority 
.  .  .  which  it  woizld  possess  and  exercise  If 
it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory  .  .  . 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  or  authority." 
This  fundamental  provision,  which  ceded 
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f  uU  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  United  States  (an  interpretation 
which  has  been  twice  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  was,  initially  fully  ac- 
cepted by  Panama)  still  stands,  although 
other  provisions  of  the  original  treaty  have 
been  revised  or  modified  many  times,  always 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  United  States — 
but  of  Panama. 

[From  the  Waterbury   Sunday  Republican 

Feb.  20.  19771 

Decision  on  Canal's  FtrxuRE  at  Hand 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

We    have    now    reached,    because    of    the 

"waffling"  of  past  administrations  and  long 

continued  concessions,  a  polnt-of-no-return, 

when  we  must  put  up  or  shut  up. 

In  1974  Henry  Kissinger  unwisely  signed 
a  "statement  of  principles"  to  govern  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  Panama  Canal  zone  treaty. 
Kissinger  agreed  that  the  concept  of  per- 
petuity should  be  eliminated  and.  In  effect, 
that  the  new  treaty  should  end — after  a  fixed 
but  undecided  period  of  time  (the  year  2000 
Is  generally  mentioned) — U.S.  sovereignty 
and  control  over  the  Canal  and  the  Zone. 

Ever  since,  negotiations  with  Panama  have 
been  conducted — despite  strong  and 
strengthening  protests  in  Congress  and 
among  many  sections  of  U.S.  public  opin- 
ion— within  the  framework  of  these  limita- 
tions. 

After  a  virtual  hiatus  most  of  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  presidential  campaign  and  the 
Interjection  of  the  Canal  issue  into  it,  the 
negotiations  are  to  resume  momentarily 
under  the  auspices  of  a  new  administration. 
Our  protagonist,  however,  is  still  the  same 
radical  demagogic  dictator,  who  has  ruled 
Panama's  1.5  million  people  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

Omar  Torrljos  seized  power  In  a  coup  and 
has  retained  It  by  armed  force  (the  support 
of  the  Panamanian  National  Guard,  the  on*y 
military-police  power  in  the  country)  and 
by  the  bland  promises  of  ple-ln-the-sky — 
ultimate  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  and  the 
Zone.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  rule  rough- 
shod; he  has  exiled  some  dissident  business 
men,  completely  controls  a  fully  censored 
press  and  he  has  outlawed  all  political  oppo- 
sition. His  government  has  become  a  kind  of 
neo-Marxist  dictatorship,  not  only  In  Its  do- 
mestic policies,  but  In  Its  close  and  cordial 
relationships  with  Castro  and  Moscow.  Only 
one  party — Torrljos'  "Peoples  Party" — Is  per- 
mitted; there  are  numerous  known  commu- 
nists among  Its  leaders. 

Torrljos  has  staked  his  political  future  on 
taking  over  the  Canal  and  he  may  well  have 
unleased  forces  he  cannot  control.  His  bar- 
gaining style  continues  in  the  Latin  politi- 
cal tradition  of  making  Uncle  Sam  a  whip- 
ping boy;  it  is  a  mixture  of  open  threat  and 
nationalistic  bluster.  But  what  he  considers 
his  aces  In  the  hole  are  the  prediction — In- 
deed the  promise — that  unless  a  treaty  ced- 
ing ultimate  sovereignty  to  Panama  is  con- 
cluded this  year,  the  United  States  will  face 
armed  confrontation  (i.e.  rioting  mobs,  ter- 
rorist and  sabotage  activity,  guerrilla  war. 
even  a  kind  of  low-key  Panamanian  "Viet- 
nam"); and  we  shall  also  face  the  united 
condemnation  of  all  the  Latin  American 
nations. 

Both  threats  are.  In  my  view,  overdrawn — 
particularly  the  latter.  But  the  question  stiU 
remains: 

Is  It  more  Important  to  avoid  confronta- 
tion and  condemnation  than  it  Is  to  retain 
control  of  the  Canal,  a  security  asset  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  In  Its  own  right  but  of 
even  greater  significance  to  the  future  of 
that  vital  area — the  Caribbean  Sea-Gulf  of 
Mexico? 
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DISASTROUS   CONSEQUENCES 

The  psychological  and  political  conse- 
quences of  the  abandonment  of  sovereignty 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Zone — In  the 
face  of  repeated  threats  by  a  minor  dictator 
openly  backed  by  Castro  and  Russian  com- 
munism— to  our  naval  base  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  to  other  U.S.  base  rights  overseas 
and  to  our  strategic  position  In  the  Carib- 
bean could  be  disastrous.  The  questions  that 
would  inevitably  be  asked  are : 

Is  the  United  States  a  paper  tiger? 

Where,  after  Vietnam  and  Angola  and 
now,  Panama,  would  we  draw  the  line,  if 
not  at  our  own  back  door? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  rioting  mobs  to- 
morrow, as  In  the  past,  are  an  ever  present 
possibility  in  Panama;  Latin  volatility  and 
Communist  provocateurs,  aided  by  trained 
Cuban  infiltrators.  Insure  that.  Sabotage  and 
terrorism.  If  supported  by  Cuba  and/or  Rus- 
sia, could  become  serious;  some  bombing 
Incidents  involving  the  automobiles  of  Zone 
residents  who  oppose  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty have  already  occurred.  But  serious 
sabotage  of  the  Canal  itself,  even  if  It  could 
be  accomplished,  would  be  an  Irrational  act. 
For  Panama,  it  would  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg. 

A  Iswge-scale  guerrila  war.  another  Viet- 
nam, is  highly  unlikely.  We  want  no  more 
Vletnams,  but  surely  Panama  does  not  want 
a  Central  American  Vietnam  either,  and  the 
great  majority  of  Panamanians  are  not  the 
dedicated  and  disciplined  fanatics  that  we 
faced  In  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  any  case,  if  we  are  to  avoid  confronta- 
tion all  over  the  world  by  concession  and 
retreat.  If  we  refuse  to  defend  highly  im- 
portant or  vital  Interests  merely  to  avoid 
the  blackmail  threat  of  violence  we  are 
finished  before  the  crisis  erupts. 

RISK    IS    NECESSARY 

As  to  Latin-America,  we  must  risk  Its 
wrath.  But  it  will  be  far  from  unanimous — 
no  matter  what  some  Latin  American 
spokesmen  say.  pro  forma,  for  public  con- 
sumption. Fundamentally  the  nations  of 
Latin-America  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
have  always  respected  strength.  Many  of 
them  are  highly  dependent  on  the  water- 
way, and  some  of  them,  quite  satisfied  with 
the  low  rates  and  efficiency  of  American 
operation  of  the  Canal,  mistrust  the  prob- 
able instability  and  uncertainty  of  Pana- 
manian rule. 

There  is,  too.  very  considerable  uneasiness 
about  Communist  influence  in  Panama  and 
the  close  ties  Torrljos  has  established  virith 
Castro.  The  memories  of  Angola  and  the 
fears  of  Russian  Imperialism  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  vivid. 

During  last  Fall's  political  campaign,  both 
President  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter  avoided 
the  real  Issue  in  the  Panama  negotiations 
which  Is  the  question  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
and  the  security  of  our  "soft  underbelly." 
Neither  of  them  referred  to  the  major  prob- 
lem of  the  Canal  issue — the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  Caribbean,  and  both  of  them 
said  they  would  maintain  "control"  of  the 
Canal. 

The  exact  words  of  now  President  Carter, 
which  are  today  most  germane,  were: 

"I  would  never  give  up  complete  control 
or  practical  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  But  I  would  continue  to  negotiate 
with  the  Panamanians." 

In  other  words  have  your  cake  and  eat 
It,  too.  Give  up  sovereignty,  perhaps,  but 
maintain  security  and  control.  It's  a  nice 
trick,  if  you  can  do  it. 

We  lost  our  great  airfield  In  I,lbya  and 
our  entire  military  Investment  there  after 
a  change  of  regime.  We  were  denied  over- 
flight  or    refueling    bases    during   the    last 
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Mid-East  war,  even  by  our  allies.  After  the 
Cyprus  crisis  both  Turkey  and  Greece  either 
limited  U.S.  operations  at  our  bases  In  those 
countries  or  closed  them  down. 

Sovereignty  means  control.  Control  with- 
out sovereignty  is  double-speak. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  9  issue  of  the  New  Republic  has  an 
excellent  essay  twitting  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  its  opposition  to  human 
rights  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Human  Rights  on  Capitol  Hill 

The  Carter  administration  Is  willing  to  risk 
the  wrath  of  Moscow  to  protest  human  rights 
violations  10.000  miles  away,  but  It  shows 
signs  of  losing  its  moral  sensitivity,  its  guts, 
or  both,  when  wrongs  are  perpetrated  within 
an  Inauguration  Day's  walk  of  the  White 
House.  No  foreign  country  can  claim  that 
mistreatment  of  Its  citizens  Is  solely  Its  own 
business,  the  President  told  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  the  same  rule  apparently  does  not 
apply  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  a  case,  now 
before  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  fact,  the  administration  is  helpnlg  Con- 
gress preserve  its  right  to  mistreat  its  own 
employees. 

Things  obviously  aren't  as  bad  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  they  are  In  Russia  or  Brazil;  by  Amer- 
ican standards  they  are  merely  disgraceful. 
Congress  has  passed  civil  rights  laws  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  live  by,  but  has  specifi- 
cally exempted  Itself.  Other  employers,  public 
and  private,  are  forbidden  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  sex  or  national  origin, 
but  members  of  Congress  are  free  to  be  as 
bigoted  or  sexist,  arbitrary  or  abusive  as  they 
please.  Many  of  them  please  very  much.  They 
demand  that  employees  walk  their  dogs, 
fetch  their  groceries,  drive  their  wives  to  Cal- 
ifornia, babysit  their  kids  and  sleep  with 
them,  and  the  employees  have  no  recourse 
except  to  quit  their  jobs.  It  is  more  of  an 
option  than  Dred  Scott  had,  but  not  much. 

Women  bear  much  of  the  worst  of  it.  They 
are  regularly  relegated  to  positions  beneath 
their  skills,  paid  less  than  men  doing  the 
same  work  and  denied  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. The  1976  survey  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Womens  Political  Cauciis  indicated  that 
of  644  highest-paid  congressional  staff  Jobs, 
only  6.2  percent  were  held  by  women,  down 
from  7.4  three  years  before.  In  addition  to 
professional  discrimination,  women  on  the 
Hill  seem  to  suffer  sexual  pressures  and  in- 
dignities beyond  the  norms  of  American  so- 
ciety There  Is  probably  something  tribal  In 
this.  Constituents  may  think  of  congressmen 
as  village  elders,  but  the  congressmen  see 
themselves,  puffy  and  paunchy  though  they 
may  be.  as  hunter -warriors,  entitled  to  what- 
ever they  want  when  they  want  It.  John 
Young  and  Wayne  Hays  got  caught  using 
public  money  and  positions  of  power  to  buy 
and  extort  their  sexual  satisfaction.  Plenty 
of  others  keep  up  the  tradition. 

The  abuses  occur  because  congressmen  and 
senators  view  themselves,  inside  the  sover- 
eignty of  Congress,  as  a  co-equal  branch  of 
government,  as  individually  sovereign  and 
co-equal,  too — answerable  only  to  their  con- 
stituents at  election  time  and  not  to  each 
other,  the  public  at  large,  other  branches  of 
government  or.  least  of  all,  the  people  who 
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work  for  them.  Each  member  Is  l/535th  King 
of  the  Hill,  Royal  Highness  of  his  own  little 
office  and  staff.  It  Is  a  small  domain  within 
which  to  wield  absolute  power,  but  it  is 
enough  to  corrupt  some  people  absolutely. 

The  system  changes  only  under  pressure, 
and  slowly,  and  with  little  enthusiasm  from 
within.  After  the  Hays-Elizabeth  Ray  affair, 
equal  rights  proponents  In  the  House  created 
a  voluntary  fair  employment  practices  pro- 
cedure to  give  recourse  to  employees  who  felt 
they  had  been  mistreated.  In  a  year,  however, 
only  104  of  the  House's  435  members  have 
signed  themselves  up  to  participate  in  the 
program.  The  House  leadership  has  given  it 
no  support  whatever,  and  It  was  Ignored  by 
the  Obey  commission  which  recommended 
changes  to  Improve  the  House's  ethical  cli- 
mate. Not  even  a  voluntary  plan  exists  in  the 
Senate. 

With  Congress  lacking  any  effective  griev- 
ance procedure,  it  was  inevitable  that  some 
wronged  soul  would  sue.  and  someone  did: 
Mrs.  Shirley  Davis,  former  deputy  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Rep.  Otto  Passman.  Davis 
had  received  a  letter  from  Passman  relieving 
her  of  her  duties  because  (said  the  Congress- 
man).  "I  concluded  that  It  was  essential  that 
the  understudy  to  my  administrative  assist- 
ant be  a  man."  Even  though  Passman  had 
thereby  provided  Mrs.  Davis  with  the  pro- 
verbial smoking  gun.  a  US  District  Court  dis- 
missed her  suit.  She  appealed,  however,  and 
won  a  ringing  decision  on  January  3  from 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Orleans,  defending  her  right  to  bring  action 
against  a  congressman  for  violation  of  her 
constitutional  right  to  equal  protection, 
whatever  special  arrangements  for  Itself 
Congress  may  have  written  into  its  own 
statutes.  Now  the  case  has  been  remanded 
to  the  District  Court.  Passman  has  petitioned 
for  a  rehearing. 

If  the  decision  stands,  congressional  em- 
ployee activists  believe  It  may  provide  the 
basis  for  legal  assaults  on  many  forms  of 
Capitol  Hill  personnel  abuse,  not  merely  ra- 
cial or  sexual  discrimination.  Congress,  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  it  as  a  major  Infringe- 
ment on  Its  constitutional  prerogatives.  On 
the  day  after  President  Carter's  Inauguration, 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  and  Re- 
publican leader  John  Rhodes  wrote  a  letter  to 
Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  urgently  re- 
questing that  he  intervene  In  the  case. 
Rhodes  subsequently  disassociated  himself 
from  the  letter,  but  Rep.  John  Stack  of  West 
Virginia  weighed  in  with  another  letter  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  passes  on  the  Justice  Department's 
budget. 

Instead  of  lining  up  with  Davis  on  the  side 
of  human  rights,  or  letting  Congress  stew 
in  its  own,  self-spiced  legal  Juices,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  entered  as  a  friend  of  the 
court,  arguing  Tip  O'Neill's  and  Passman's 
case  that  the  Constitution  allows  members 
of  Congress  to  violate  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Its  employees.  The  Fifth  Amend- 
ment accords  all  citizens  equal  protection 
under  the  law,  but  the  Justice  Department 
brief  says,  in  effect,  that  it's  unenforceable  on 
Capitol  Hill.  According  to  Justice,  the  Con- 
stitution's "Speech  or  Debate"  clause  not 
only  protects  a  legislator  from  being  "ques- 
tioned In  any  other  place"  about  his  law- 
making activities,  but  also  means  "a  Con- 
gressman should  not  have  to  answer  in  court 
for  his  reasons  to  hire  or  fire  an  aide."  The 
upshot  of  the  brief  is  that  congressional  em- 
ployees have  no  rights  that  members  of  Con- 
gress are  bound  to  respect.  It's  a  familiar 
enough  argument:  a  modern  version  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  upholding  slavery.  Jimmy 
Carter  may  be  sending  letters  to  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  off  in  Russia,  but  closer  to  home  his 
attorney  general  is  lighting  candles  to  Simon 
Legree. — Morton  Kondracke. 
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mendable  but  significant  when  a  colum- 
nist, who  is  himself  black,  tells  his 
readers  that,  not  only  is  there  another 
side  of  the  story  but  that  there  are  black 
intellectuals  telling  it  and  backing  it  up 
with  statistics. 

In  case  my  colleagues  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  William  Rasp- 
berry's column  that  appeared  in  the 
March  25  issue  of  the  Wasiiington  Post, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  time.  Also,  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  last  five  para- 
graphs where  Mr.  Raspberry  reports  on 
what  one  of  those  black  scholars  has  rec- 
ommended as  an  alternative  to  affirma- 
tive action — the  stripping  away  of  legis- 
lation which  appears  on  the  surface  to  be 
of  general  benefit,  but  in  actuality  bene- 
fits only  one  special  interest  group  at  the 
expense  of  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
As  with  "affirmative  action"  itself,  such 
legislation  is  not  what  it  seems. 

A  Negative  View  on  Atfirmative  Action 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Walter  Williams  was  different.  You'll  have 
to  give  him  that.  The  other  speakers  at  How- 
ard University's  afflrmative-actlon  forum 
were,  with  varying  degrees  of  eloquence, 
espousing  the  predictable.  But  Walter  Wil- 
liams was  saying  he  wasn't  sure  atBrmatlve 
action  was  such  a  good  Idea  after  all. 

While  he  was  at  It,  this  young  black  eco- 
nomics professor  from  Temple  University 
proceeded  to  knock  a  whole  host  of  govern- 
ment programs  dear  to  minorities  and  liber- 
als: the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  the  Wagner  Act, 
the  minimum-wage  laws.  But  most  emphati- 
cally, he  knocked  affirmative  action. 

Speaking  of  special-admissions  programs, 
for  Instance,  he  noted  that  few  people  of 
any  race  or  class  are  able  to  succeed  at  such 
schools  as  UCLA  (where  he  earned  his 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees) ,  MIT,  Harvard 
or  Swarthmore,  which  take  only  the  top  10 
or  15  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates. 

"Failure  to  take  this  Into  account,  and 
considering  only  the  relative  absence  of 
blacks  on  a  given  college  campiis,  can  pro- 
duce disastrous  consequences  if  blacks  are 
shoved  Into  the  situation,"  he  said.  The  bad 
consequences  he  cited  include  high  attrition 
rates,  reinforcement  of  feelings  of  Inferiority, 
deterioration  of  academic  standards  and  the 
Introduction  of  differential  standards  and 
courses  for  blacks  and  whites. 

Like  UCLA's  Thomas  Sowell,  another  black 
conservative  of  whom  WUliams  is  a  disciple, 
he  also  says  that  special-admissions  and 
other  afflrmative-actlon  programs  serve  to 
lower  the  market  value  of  the  achievements 
of  competent  blacks.  That's  becaiise  of  the 
assumption  that  any  major  gains  on  the 
part  of  blacks  would  have  resulted  not  from 
competence  and  drive  but  from  special 
breaks. 

He  freely  acknowledges  that  racial  dis- 
crimination, both  present  and  historic,  has 
given  a  competitive  edge  to  whites.  But  he 
doesn't  think  that  arbitrary  awards  of 
"merit"  are  an  effective  means  of  redress. 

"The  hard  fact  of  life  Is  that  it  takes  many 
years  for  any  Individual  to  develop  the  set 
of  skUls  and  aptitudes  that  will  make  him 
a  successful  college  student  or  professional 
school  candidate.  There  Is  no  known  way  to 
bring  a  student  who  is  already  college  age, 
with  an  SAT  score  of  300,  up  to  the  level  of 
a  student  with  an  SAT  score  of  500  in  the 
space  of  a  year  or  two."  He  would  focus  on 
pre-coUege  education,  although  the  results 
would  not  be  particularly  dramatic  for  sev- 
eral years. 

But  the  results  of  afflrmative-actlon  pro- 
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grams  haven't  been  very  dramatic,  either, 
said  WUliams. 

Again  drawing  on  Sowell's  work,  he  cited 
an  American  Council  on  Education  survey  of 
50,000  academics  that  showed  blacks  consti- 
tuted 2.1  per  cent  of  coUege  faculties  in 
1968-69,  women  19.1  per  cent. 

Then  came  the  afBrmatlve-actlon  push 
that  had  blacks  and  Jews  calling  each  other 
names,  that  sent  university  deans  scurrying 
back  and  forth  between  campus  and  HEW's 
Offlce  for  ClvU  Rights,  that  produced  all 
manner  of  predictions  of  disaster. 

And,  says  Williams,  it  produced  little  else. 
By  1972-73,  the  percentage  of  blacks  on  col- 
lege faculties  was  up  from  2.1  to  2.9  per  cent; 
women  from  19.1  to  20  per  cent.  Nor,  he  said, 
could  much  more  have  been  expected,  since 
"If  colleges  and  universities  hired  every  black 
Ph.D.  in  the  United  States,  active  or  retired, 
living  or  dead,  there  would  be  less  than  three 
black  faculty  members  per  college." 

Williams  suggested  that  minority  and  lib- 
eral lawyers  (the  conference  was  sponsored 
by  Howard's  law  school)  undertake  a  differ- 
ent focus:  an  examination  of  the  legal  struc- 
ture— "rules  of  the  game" — that  frequently 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  minorities. 

For  example,  he  demanded,  should  minor- 
ity advocates  support  Davis-Bacon  (the  1931 
law  requiring  that  workers  on  federal  con- 
struction projects  be  paid  the  prevailing 
union  wage) ,  when  the  result  is  to  discourage 
non-union  contractors  from  bidding  on  fed- 
eral jobs — to  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  mi- 
norities and  younger  workers  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  unions? 

Should  liberals  favor  union-security  or 
closed  shop  arrangements,  when  the  result  Is 
either  to  exclude  minorities  (who  often  are 
excluded  from  unions)  or  to  prevent  them 
from  selling  their  labor  at  lower-than-unlon 
rates? 

Should  they  favor  minimum-wage  laws 
when  the  predictable  result  is  unemploy- 
ment for  marginal  workers — notably  black 
youths?  "While  the  federal  government  spec- 
ifies that  minimum  price  at  which  a  labor 
transaction  can  be  made,  It  does  not  require 
that  the  transaction  Itself  be  made,"  Wil- 
liams pointed  out. 

A  member  of  his  generally  hostile  audience 
suggested  that  Williams  might  with  equal 
validity  advocate  the  return  of  slavery  as  a 
total  cure  for  black  unemployment. 

Nearly  all  the  other  speakers  at  the  two- 
day  conference  would  take  philosophical  ex- 
ception to  Williams'  views.  But,  Interestingly 
enough,  most  of  them  wound  up  hardly  less 
gloomy  in  terms  of  what  they  realistically 
expect  afflrmative-actlon  programs  to 
produce. 


THOUSANDS  OF  CUBANS  LEAD  AN- 
GOLA ATTACK  ON  ANTI-MARXISTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  speaker,  while 
the  United  Nations  and  others  wring 
their  hands  over  whether  or  not  every 
black  Rhodesian  is  voting  or  not,  thou- 
sands of  blacks  continue  to  be  slaugh- 
tered in  Angola  by  Cuban  Commimist 
mercenaries  without  any  of  the  so-called 
liberal  establishment  raising  an  eyebrow. 
Stranger  still,  how  some  of  these  same 
liberals  are  so  concerned  over  normaliz- 
ing relations  with  Castro's  Cuba  are  so 
unconcerned  with  his  aggressions  against 
Africans.  Whatever  their  motives,  the 
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Cuban-sponsored  slaughter  goes  on  as 
recently  reported  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  London  of  March  31,  1977.  The  article 
follows : 

Thousands  of  Cubans  Lead  Angola  Attack 
ON  Anti-Marxists 
(By  Ray  Kennedy) 

Johannesburg.  Thousands  of  Cuban  troops 
in  southern  Angola  have  launched  an  offen- 
sive against  forces  of  the  pro-Western  and 
pro-South  African  UNITA  movement  oper- 
ating from  the  country's  thick  bush. 

The  Cubans  are  spearheading  a  drive  to 
smash  UNITA  once  and  for  all  after  their 
Marxist  MPLA  allies  failed  to  do  the  job 
and  because  they  fear  South  African  forces 
are  poised  to  launch  an  offensive  into  Angola 
mainly  to  retake  the  site  of  the  important 
Calueque  dam. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  South  African 
troops  on  their  own  side  of  the  border  in  the 
South  West  African  Bantustan  of  Ovam- 
boland  have  heard  nightly  artillery  fire  as 
the  Communist  forces  in  southern  Angola 
have  shelled  positions  and  villages  occupied 
by  UNITA  and  Its  ssrmpathlzers. 

Hundreds  of  black  Angolans,  many 
wounded,  are  now  streaming  across  the  bor- 
der into  Ovamboland.  They  risk  their  lives 
in  no-go  area  on  the  South  West  African  side 
of  the  border  in  which  South  African  troops 
have  orders  to  shoot  anything  that  moves. 

The  MPLA  (Popular  Movement  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Angola)  and  their  Cuban  allies 
strongly  believe  that  South  Africa  Is  prepar- 
ing to  advance  into  Angola  again  to  retake 
the  Calueque  dam  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  multi-million  pound  Cunene  hydro- 
electric scheme. 

The  Ruacana  works  is  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  whoever  controls  Calueque.  Work 
there  has  been  at  a  standstill  since  South 
African  troops  pulled  out  of  Angola  last 
March. 

Rrr    AND    RUN 

Cuban  MPLA  dominance  of  the  area  Is 
being  severely  hindered  by  the  hit-and-run 
tactics  of  Jonas  Savlmbi's  UNITA  movement 
fighting  from  the  bush.  UNITA  has  almost 
total  sympathy  from  the  local  Kwanyama 
tribe. 

Late  last  year  MPLA  units,  aided  by  units 
of  the  South  West  African  People's  Organisa- 
tion (SWAPO)  launched  an  offensive  against 
UNITA  and  thousands  of  Kwanyama  refu- 
gees fled  into  Ovamboland. 

SWAPO  claims  that  UNITA  troops  are 
being  trained  in  Ovamboland  itself  but  this 
was  denied  yesterday  by  Mr.  Jannie  de  Wet, 
Commissioner  General  for  the  Indigenous 
Peoples'  of  South  West  Africa. 

He  said  in  Windhoek :  "Any  suggestion  now 
or  in  the  past  that  UNITA  has  been  operating 
from  Ovambo  Is  untrue.  UNITA  Is  Interested 
in  Angola  only  and  operate  from  the  Angolan 
bush." 

Rumours  persist  tha  UNITA  units  are  being 
trained  in  the  western  area  of  the  Ovambo 
homeland,  where  guerrilla  activity  is  known 
to  be  intense. 

plea  for   aid 

In  Oshakatl,  capital  of  the  Ovambo  Ban- 
tusta,  the  Chief  Minister,  Pastor  Cornelius 
Ndjoba,  appealed  yesterday  for  international 
aid  for  the  refugees.  He  said  his  homeland 
had  already  absorbed  more  than  10,000  of 
them  since  civil  war  in  Angola  erupted  two 
years  ago. 

He  said  that  according  to  refugee  reports 
more  than  1,000  men,  women  and  children 
had  been  killed  in  southern  Angola  In  the 
last  two  days.  The  refugees  claimed  whole 
villages  had  been  razed  by  artillery,  rocket 
and  mortar  fire. 

Mr.  de  Wet  said:  "Independence,  such  as 
that  in  Angola,  means  nothing.  The  irony  is 
that  these  people  are  fleeing  to  South-West 
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Africa  which  has  in  the  past  been  branded 
as  a  threat  to  world  peace." 


COLUMNIST  JOE  YOUNG  PREDICTS 
DISASTER  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES IF  BILL  TO  REVISE 
HATCH  ACT  IS  ENACTED  INTO 
LAW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

op    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe 
Young,  the  highly  respected  and  veteran 
columnist  of  the  Washington  Star,  reaf- 
firmed his  strong  opposition  to  the  biU  to 
revise  the  Hatch  Act  which  would  permit 
Federal  employees  to  freely  engage  in 
partisan  politics. 

He  feels  that — 

This  bill  if  enacted  into  law  would  be  a 
disaster  for  Federal  career  employees  and  the 
merit  system  .  .  .  Revision  of  the  Hatch  Act 
would  politicize  the  Federal  career  service, 
regardless  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill  that 
would  protect  employees  from  coercion  who 
did  not  want  to  engage  in  politics. 

I  think  Mr.  Young's  observations  are 
right  on  target  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  the  Hatch  Act  is  revised  as  proposed, 
and  I  commend  his  article  for  the  Mem- 
bers careful  reading: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  3, 1977] 

Federal  Column 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

Undoubtedly  the  most  Important  blU  in- 
volving federal  employes  this  year  Is  the  one 
that  would  revise  the  Hatch  Act  to  permit 
government  workers  to  engage  actively  In 
partisan  politics. 

We  felt  very  strongly  last  year  that  this 
bill  if  enacted  Into  law  would  be  a  disaster 
for  federal  career  employes  and  the  merit 
system.  We  still  feel  this  way. 

Last  year  the  Democratic  Congress  ap- 
proved the  bill  but  It  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

This  year  the  situation  has  changed.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  endorsed  the  legislation, 
asking  that  some  "sensitive"  jobs  be  exclud- 
ed. 

There  Is  some  hope  that  growing  public 
sentiment  against  such  legislation  could 
cause  Congress  to  water  It  down  considerably 
or  even  junk  It. 

Do  government  employes  favor  getting  the 
right  to  participate  actively  In  partisan  pol- 
itics? 

Nearby  area  congressmen  say  their  poll  of 
federal  employe  constituents  shows  a  large 
majority  of  them  opposed  to  changing  the 
Hatch  Act. 

However,  the  Federal  and  postal  employe 
unions  contend  otherwise. 

For  example,  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  legislative 
director  of  the  American  Postal  Workers 
Union,  says  a  poll  of  his  members  shows  that 
95  percent  of  them  want  the  Hatch  Act  lib- 
eralized so  that  they  can  get  Involved  In 
politics. 

We  do  not  question  the  figures  cited  by 
Nllan,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  legislative 
lobbyists  In  town  and  a  man  of  Integrity. 
But  postal  workers  operate  in  a  different 
milieu  than  federal  employes  and  have  less 
to  fear  and  more  to  gain  than  federal  ca- 
reeer  employes  under  a  political  activist 
system. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  a  quasi-Independent 
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government  corporation  that  bargains  di- 
rectly with  the  powerful  postal  unions  on  a 
pattern  slmUar  to  that  In  the  private  sector. 
The  federal  career  service  is  almost  entirely 
different. 

Revision  of  the  Hatch  Act  would  politicize 
the  federal  career  service,  regardless  of  the 
provisions  In  the  bill  that  would  protect  from 
coercion  from  their  bosses  those  employes 
who  did  not  want  to  engage  in  politics. 

Promotions  and  even  Job  retention  woxxld 
depend  on  an  employe's  poUtlcal  activities, 
particularly  in  the  middle  and  upper  grade 
jobs.  Conversely,  when  new  political  admin- 
istrations took  over,  such  employes  almost 
invariably  would  get  the  ax.  What  kind  of 
career  system  Is  this? 

If  one  is  stUl  unconvinced,  he  has  only  to 
read  the  story  the  other  day  by  The  Star's 
White  House  reporter,  Fred  Barnes,  In  which 
he  interviewed  Jim  King,  the  White  Hotise's 
personnel  director. 

King,  who  seems  to  be  a  human  weighing 
machine,  said  he  knew  something  was  fishy 
when  he  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  "plum  book" 
containing  political  patronage  jobs,  and  re- 
called that  it  felt  much  lighter  than  previous 
plum  books.  He  remembered  from  his  days 
as  a  Democratic  campaign  worker  In  1960 
that  the  plum  book  then  was  much  heavier. 

King  suspects  that  many  of  the  political 
patronage  Jobs — about  1,200  of  them — were 
converted  into  civil  service  jobs  during  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations. 

King  implied  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion would  like  to  return  these  jobs  to  polit- 
ical patronage  status. 

The  point  is  that  whatever  went  on  In  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  and  what 
the  Carter  administration  wants  to  do  about 
It  now  would  be  child's  play  compared  to 
the  system  that  woiUd  be  established  If  the 
Hatch  Act  is  overhaiUed. 

There  would  be  massive  manipulations  of 
federal  career  Jobs  in  promotions,  appoint- 
ments, assignments,  transfers  and  reduc- 
tions-m-force.  And  few  really  good  jobs  woiild 
be  safe  when  a  new  political  administration 
came  in  to  power.  If  new  administrations  now 
are  suspicious  of  the  career  employes  they 
are  Inheriting,  think  of  how  It  would  be  If 
the  career  service  becomes  politicized. 


APARTHEID  AND  THE  CHURCH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
and  political  repression  being  exercised 
by  the  apartheid  government  of  South 
Africa  is  now  reaching  into  the  sover- 
eign domain  of  the  church.  To  our  o^^ti 
Nation,  which  holds  its  religious  freedom 
in  cherished  reverence,  this  new  act  of 
oppression  is  indicative  of  the  precarious 
hold  the  South  African  regime  has  on 
the  reins  of  power. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  long  defied 
the  officially  sanctioned  system  of  racial 
segregation.  Children  in  Catholic  schools 
are  educated  together.  They  have  moved 
to  desegregate  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
similar  institutions.  Their  program  of 
equality  and  brotherhood  among  men 
has  now  placed  serious  political  prob- 
lems on  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
whose  leader  is  the  brother  of  Prime 
Minister  John  Vorster. 

I  feel  my  colleagues  will  find  an  ex- 
cellent and  informative  article  following 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  plain 
from  the  following,  David  Rohn  is  a 
writer  of  renown: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Mar.  28,  1977] 
I  Will  Pay!  Tell  Me  Where  the  Stuff  Is 
(By  David  Rohn) 
After  failing  to  find  any  saccharin  on  the 
shelves  of  his  local  supermarket,  Wilbur 
O'Beese  went  up  to  the  store  manager  and 
Inquired,  "Say,  Sid.  do  you  have  any  artlfl- 
clal  sweetener?" 

Sid  turned  white,  cast  hU  eyes  about 
nervously,  coughed  twice  and  started  talk- 
ing about  the  weather.  As  he  discussed  the 
evening  forecast  he  scribbled  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  nervously  handed  to  O'Beese. 
Puzzled,  O'Beese  waited  untU  he  left  the 
store  and  then  opened  up  the  note,  which 
read,  "Re  sweet  stuff.  Come  to  back  door  at 
midnight.  Code  word  'rats.'  Destroy  this 
note." 

At  midnight  O'Beese  went  to  the  back  door 
of  the  supermarket  and  knocked.  He  heard  a 
voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  say,  "Code 
word." 

"Rats,"  O'Beese  replied.  The  door  opened 
and  Sid  quickly  ushered  him  inside. 

"Did  you  notice  anyone  following  you?" 
Sid  asked. 
"No,"  replied  O'Beese,  "I  didn't  see  a  soul." 
"Well,  you  can't  be  too  careful,"  Sid  said. 
"I  saw  a  guy  snooping  around  here  the  other 
day  who  I'm  sure  was  a  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  agent.  Those  guys  stand  out 
like  sore  thumbs — they  always  fasten  their 
shoulder  harness  when  they  get  In  their  car. 
I've  also  got  this  feeling  that  the  phone  Is 
bugged." 

Sid  ushered  O'Beese  Into  a  plush  office  and 
said  in  hushed  tones,  "About  the  saccharin, 
I've  made  a  hit.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  de- 
tails about  it,  but  It's  good  stuff  from  south 
of  the  border.  I  tested  it  myself  and  don't 
see  any  signs  that  It  has  been  adulterated." 
He  walked  over  to  a  wall  safe  and  extracted 
a  plain  brown  envelope.  Inside  the  envelope 
were  small,  individually  wrapped  plastic  bags 
containing  a  white  substance. 

Sid  cut  one  of  the  bags  open  with  a  pocket 
knife,  put  a  few  grains  of  the  substance  on 
the  end  of  the  knife  and  carefully  passed  it 
to  O'Beese.  He  tasted  it,  nodded  his  head 
affirmatively  and  asked,  "How  much?" 

"You  understand,"  Sid  said,  "that  I'm  only 
selling  this  stuff  to  a  few  of  my  favorite 
customers,  and  only  as  a  favor  at  that.  I'm 
asking  $100  an  ounce.  Now  that  may  sound 
like  a  lot,  but  I've  heard  It's  going  as  high  as 
$500  an  ounce  on  the  street,  and  most  of 
what  you  find  Is  diluted  or  comes  from  the 
Orient  where  the  quality  is  suspect. 

"In  fact,  I've  heard  of  some  unscrupulous 
dealers  passing  bags  of  flour  off  as  saccharin." 
"That's  awfully  steep,"  said  O'Beese,  "but 
let's  face  it,  I  don't  have  much  choice.  It  took 
me  months  of  agony  to  get  over  the  cycla- 
mate  ban,  and  I  Just  can't  go  through  It 
again." 

"Listen."  remarked  Sld  in  a  whisper,  "I've 
also  got  about  a  dozen  cases  of  diet  cola." 
"Jeepers,"  exclaimed  O'Beese,  "where  did 
you  get  that?" 

"According  to  my  connection,"  said  Sld, 
"some  guys  in  the  backwoods  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  brewing  It.  I'll  admit  It's  not  as 
good  as  the  commercial  stuff  used  to  be,  but 
I  haven't  gone  blind  drinking  it." 

"You  don't  happen  to  have  any  Red  Dye 
Number  2,  do  you?"  asked  O'Beese. 
"Listen,"  said  Sld,  "there  are  a  few  things 


I  will  fool  around  with,  but  not  that  stuff. 
I  know  a  guy  that  got  put  in  the  slammer 
for  25  years  for  getting  Involved  with  Num- 
ber 2.  I  understand  even  the  mob  Is  steering 
clear  of  that." 

"What  about  black  gold?'  asked  O'Beese. 

"Well,"  replied  Sid,  "I  had  some  last  week, 
but  It  was  decafe  and  I  have  a  feeling  it  was 
used  grounds.  One  of  my  connections  told 
me  It  is  rumored  there  is  going  to  be  a  ship- 
ment of  the  real  stuff  arriving  In  New  York 
from  Marseilles  next  week  and  he's  trying  to 
get  his  hands  on  some." 


NATURE'S    WONDERS    ABOUND    IN 
BIG  THICKET  AREA  OP  TEXAS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  have  heard 
Charlie  Wilson,  Bob  Eckhardt,  and  me 
speak  about  the  glories  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Area  of  Texas  many  times. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  have  not 
heard  us  and  other  Members  of  the 
Texas  delegation,  I  am  enclosing  an  in- 
formative article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  AprU  4,  1977,  about  the 
Big  Thicket: 

The  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  Is  a  CRmcAL  Year 

Away  From  Preservation 

(By  John  M.  Crewdson) 

Kountze,  Tex.,  March  27.— There  Is  a  place 
not  far  from  here  where  the  ecology  of  the 
Southwest  meets  and  mingles  with  that  of 
the  Southeast,  where  cactus  and  yucca  plants 
native  to  the  arid  sands  of  New  Mexico  and 
western  Texas  flourish  practically  side  by  side 
with  ferns  and  orchids  more  at  home  In  the 
Florida  Everglades. 

It  Is  a  place  where  roadrunners  and  wood- 
thrushes  pass  each  other  by,  where  a  thou- 
sand species  of  plants  and  trees  proclaim  a 
splendid  diversity  of  color  and  where,  some 
say,  panthers  scream  at  night  and  an  ex- 
tremely rare  bird,  the  Ivory-bllled  wood- 
pecker, has  cached  his  nest. 

The  place  Is  called  the  Big  Thicket,  and 
it  Is  rich  not  only  In  biology  but  also  In 
history  and  legend,  oil  and  timber.  It  is  these 
last  two  resources  that,  until  recently, 
seemed  to  threaten  the  others  with  extinc- 
tion. 

For  nearly  13  years,  local  conservationists 
Intent  on  protecting  what  they  call  the 
"biological  crossroads"  of  America  have 
battled  to  save  this  territory  from  the  lum- 
ber and  petroleum  Interests,  and  they  are 
now  tantallzlngly  nearer  to  achieving  their 
goal. 

Funds  Allotted  for  Preserve 

Last  month  the  House  appropriated  the 
final  $37  million  Increment  of  the  authorized 
total  of  $63.8  million  In  Federal  funds  needed 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  land  that 
will  eventually  become  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Preserve. 

But  only  about  $12  million  of  the  $37  mil- 
lion was  earmarked  for  expenditure  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Last  week  a  Senate  com- 
mittee reduced  the  total  appropriation  to 
the  lower  figure,  on  the  ground  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  could  spend  no  more 
than  that  before  next  October. 

Unless  the  full  Senate  restores  the  remain- 
ing $25  million  before  Its  expected  vote  on 
the  appropriation  within  the  next  few  days, 
the  conflict  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  a 
time-consuming    House-Senate    conference. 
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and  the  potential  delay  causes  some  of  the 
Big  Thicket's  supporters  to  be  uneasy. 

"If  they  do  get  It  through,  and  If  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  able  to  acquire  all  of 
this  land  within  the  next  year,  then  maybe 
we're  home  free,"  said  Maxlne  Johnson,  a 
university  librarian  who  Is  a  leader  of  the 
Big  Thicket  Advisory  Committee,  one  of  the 
groups  that  have  lobbied  hardest  for  the 
creation  of  the  preserve. 

"But  I  think  within  the  next  year,  we  still 
have  a  critical  period,"  she  added.  The  rea- 
son for  her  concern,  and  the  concern  of  those 
allied  with  her.  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  owns  only  about  19,000  of  the 
84,550  acres  that  It  Is  authorized  to  purchase 
altogether. 

The  rest  Is  In  private  hands,  and,  although 
the  Park  Service  can  force  a  sale,  there  Is 
no  way  to  prevent  landowners  from  selling  off 
the  timber  rights  before  the  Federal  acqui- 
sition is  completed  In  1980. 

lumber  company  apologized 

Clearcuttlng  on  the  tracts  designated  for 
purchase  has  been  discouraged  so  far,  ac- 
cording to  one  Congressional  aide,  through 
"public  pressure  and  outrage." 

The  pressure  is  so  intense  that  one  lumber 
company  recently  apologized  after  It  un- 
wittingly purcha.sed  and  cut  down  some  trees 
on  private  land  destined  to  become  part  of 
the  preserve. 

Asked  whether  any  such  lumbering  had 
continued  since  then,  Edward  C.  Fritz,  a 
Dallas  lawyer  who  has  been  active  In  the 
effort  to  save  the  Big  Thicket,  replied,  "I 
think  we  got  It  stopped.  We  got  our  fingers 
crossed." 

Mr.  Fritz  seems  to  know  each  tree  and 
shrub  in  the  thicket  on  a  first  name  basis. 
One  recent  morning  he  led  an  expedition 
Into  an  area  of  the  preserve  known  as  the 
Jack  Gore  Baygall,  a  name  derived,  In  part, 
from  the  varieties  of  sweet  bay  and  gall- 
berry  holly  found  there. 

On  the  road  from  Kountze  It  wn-s  possible 
to  see  many  of  the  things  that  the  Big 
Thicket  Association,  sponsor  of  the  trip,  has 
been  struggling  to  preserve. 

There  was  a  so-called  "pine  plantation" 
of  the  sort  that  make  up  a  third  of  the  12 
million  acres  of  forest  land  In  east  Texas, 
a  vast  tract  of  tall,  straight  trees  of  great 
commercial  value. 

"If  anybodjT  says  there  are  no  Jungles  in 
North  America,  you  could  offer  this  as  a 
pretty  good  case,"  remarked  Peter  Gunter, 
one  of  the  expedltloneers,  as  he  looked 
around  at  the  rattan,  witch  hazel,  holly,  or- 
chids, magnolia  and  pepper  bushes  Inter- 
spersed with  stands  of  pine,  maple,  oak,  palm 
and  alder. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  a  treacherous  place.  It 
is  dotted  with  pools  of  oozing  slime  and 
guarded  by  swarms  of  angry  black  bees,  by 
alligators,  ferocious  wild  pigs  and  all  foxir 
species  of  poisonous  snakes  found  In  this 
country,  not  to  mention  a  nude  hermit  who, 
legend  has  It,  carries  a  loaded  pistol  In  each 
band. 

The  Park  Service,  nevertheless,  plans  to 
open  the  area  to  campers  later  this  year. 

Although  the  conservationists  are  pleased 
with  the  Federal  plan  to  acquire  many  areas 
of  the  Thicket,  there  is  still  concern  over  the 
effect  that  oil  drilling  and  clearcuttlng  out- 
side the  preserve's  perimeter  may  have  on  the 
ecology  Inside. 

To  the  extent  that  such  practices  will  con- 
tribute to  erosion  and  a  lowering  of  the  water 
table,  they  say.  the  various  life  forms  that 
rely  on  high  moisture  levels  will  be  threat- 
ened. There  are  also  fears  of  commercial 
development,  designed  to  cater  to  the  half- 
mllUon  tourists  that  the  Park  Service  expects 
to  visit  Big  Thicket  each  year. 

AREA    believed    TOO    SMALL 

Richard  Evans,  a  former  head  of  the  Sierra 
Club  chapter  here,  and  other  conservationists 
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believe  the  area  is  one-tenth  the  size  neces- 
sary to  prevent  ecological  damage.  But  any 
substantial  enlargement  does  not  seem  polit- 
ically possible  In  Hardin  County,  where.  It 
is  estimated,  two-thirds  of  the  Jobs  are  linked 
to  the  forest  products  Industry. 

Ironically,  the  best  case  for  any  expansion 
may  rest  on  the  frail  wings  of  a  male  ivory- 
bUled  woodpecker  that  was  reported  to  have 
been  seen  near  the  preserve  a  few  weeks  ago. 

According  to  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  last  definitive  sighting  of  the  Ivory- 
blUed  woodpecker  was  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gunter,  who  was  on  the  expedition, 
said  that  an  effort  was  under  way  to  photo- 
graph the  bird  and  follow  it  to  its  nesting 
place.  If  the  effort  Is  successful,  he  said,  an 
appeal  might  be  made  to  Congress  for  funds 
to  include  the  nesting  area  within  the 
preserve. 


E.  F.  SCHUMACHER  URGES  "THINK 
SMALL" 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  PATTISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  Dr.  E.  P. 
Schumacher,  British  economist  and 
author  of  "Small  Is  Beautiful :  Econom- 
ics as  if  People  Mattered,"  spoke  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  His  presentation  was 
the  third  in  a  series  of  "Dialogues  on 
America's  Future,"  and  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  a  transcript  of  his  presentation 
into  the  Record  today.  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  read  his  words  and 
explore  his  ideas. 

The  full  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 
Dr.  E.  F.  Schumacher  Speaks  to  Congrks 

Good  afternoon  and  thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  come  and  talk  with  you.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  Members  of  Congress  because  I 
have  had  a  most  Interesting  visit  In  this 
country  during  the  last  six  weeks,  and  I 
bring  news  about  what  some  of  your  con- 
stituents are  doing. 

For  many  years  now,  I  have  been  thinking 
about  technol(^y.  In  the  50's,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India  asked  me  to  go  there  and 
tell  him  what  was  happening  in  rural  India. 
At  one  point,  I  wondered  vThat  technology 
would  be  proper  for  rural  India.  The  tech- 
nology that  is  appropriate  for  Pittsburgh 
presupposes  a  complex  infrastructure,  and 
It  Is  not  an  appropriate  technology  for  India. 

So  I  wondered.  What  would  be  appropriate 
for  India?  They  needed  something  better 
than  the  low  level  technology  which  they 
had,  but  easier  to  maintain  than  the  tech- 
nologies In  the  modern,  wealthy  West.  They 
needed  an  Intermediate  technology.  But 
there  was  not  much  offered.  Intermediate 
technology  was  still  undeveloped. 

We  did  studies,  subject  by  subject,  asking 
questions.  Before  this  time,  we  had  never 
questioned  technology  because  It  was  such 
a  formative  agent  in  our  lives.  To  say  about 
a  technology  that  it  may  have  overshot  the 
mark  was  an  obscene  remark  to  make,  and 
many  people  thought  we  were  crazy  to  be 
talking  about  an   Intermediate  technology. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  small  countries  must  use  intermediate 
technology  if  they  are  to  have  a  chance  at 
self-help,  otherwise,  they  will  be  kept  In  a 
position  of  medieval  serfdom  to  the  wealthy, 
technology  exporting  nations. 

Third  world  countries  depend  on  rich 
countries  for  their  technology.  If  the  rich 
try  to  solve  their  problems  with  nuclear 
energy,  small  countries  Agure  they  have  to 
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solve  their  energy  problems  the  same  wav 
But  the  costs  are  great;  the  technologv  is 
dangerous. 

Yet  there  remains  a  power  problem.  We 
need  a  source  of  power.  Why  not  use  mlnl- 
turblnes?  They  have  been  neglected,  forgot- 
ten. We  need  some  electricity,  but  we  don't 
need  as  much  as  we  think  we  do.  Therefore 
we  need  to  think  on  a  different  scale.  As 
soon  as  you  think  on  a  different  scale  you 
find  lots  of  possibilities. 

In  the  United  States  today,  people  are 
worried  about  water.  We  know  how  to  build 
desalination  process  plants.  But  the  ex- 
pense is  great.  Why  not  solve  the  problem 
with  little  things.  In  small  ways.  Use  small 
pipes  to  transfer  water,  collect  rain  water 
use  less  water. 

If  you  burn  cow  dung  and  get  methane 
gas  from  It,  you  get  a  power  source  from 
something  that  was  otherwise  harmful.  The 
technology  we  choose  depends  on  the  scale 
we  begin  with. 

My  work  was  originally  designed  for  the 
third  world,  and  people  In  the  western,  de- 
veloped countries  often  dismissed  our  find- 
ings as  Inappropriate  for  them.  But  finally 
the  criticism  has  stopped,  and  now  I  hear, 
"What  about  the  overdeveloped  countries? 
Help  us."  There  is  Increasing  interest  In 
technological  reorganization  especially  In 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  North 
America. 

political     INTEREST     GROWS 

On  my  trip  this  year,  governors  and  poUt- 
ical  leaders  have  come  to  talk  with  me.  They 
realize  that  patterns  of  settlements  must 
now  be  changed.  The  problem  of  poverty 
cannot  be  solved  without  reorganization. 
There  are  second  generation  welfare  people 
now,  and  welfare  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  poverty. 

The  Canadians  are  worried,  too.  Every- 
thing and  everybody  Is  concentrated  In  a 
small  population  belt  between  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  AU  of  the  rest  of  the  country  Is 
dying.  Flourishing  towns  are  dying  because 
there  are  no  Jobs.  The  average  age  of  a 
farmer  there  Is  56  years.  And  there  are  fewer 
of  them  with  more  and  more  land.  For  every 
fifteen  young  people  who  stay  In  the  farm- 
ing areas,  85  go  to  the  cities  for  work. 

So  Canada  Is  becoming  Interested  In  al- 
ternative technologies.  There  can  be  full- 
ness of  life  when  there  is  fullness  In  produc- 
tivity. A  Canadian  baker  needs  wheat,  but 
today  when  a  few  farmers  control  the  wheat 
belt  hundreds  of  miles  away,  the  local,  small 
bakery  cannot  stay  In  business. 

How  did  technology  get  away  from  the 
farmers?  The  manufacturers  of  farm  ma- 
chinery are  now  talking  about  a  200  hp  trac- 
tor with  air  conditioned  cab  which  will  cost 
$80,000  In  1980.  Who  needs  It?  Not  the 
small  farmer.  But  the  manufacturers  don't 
care  about  the  small  farmer.  They  say  the 
small  farmer  Is  dying  anyway.  And  so  tech- 
nology continues  to  move  away  from  the 
people,  and  that  is  what  makes  all  the  prob- 
lems so  difficult  to  solve.  Farming  Is  avail- 
able only  to  the  rich  today. 

Appropriate  technology  Is  good  for  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  Development  Is  International, 
and  a  network  of  Information  Is  coming  Into 
being.  The  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology  (NCAT)  has  recently  been  es- 
tablished In  Butte,  Montana,  and  It  will  seek 
to  get  these  ideas  circulated. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  when  I  came 
to  the  United  States,  people  were  Interested 
In  my  ideas,  but  there  wasn't  much  activity. 
During  this  trip,  I  have  been  overwhelmed. 
Local  organizations  have  been  overwhelmed, 
too.  People  are  doing  things  and  all  strata 
of  our  society  are  involved — not  Just  the 
counterculture.  People  believe  that  we  m\ist 
do  something  different  from  the  past.  They 
don't  know  what,  but  they  are  trying  new 
things  all  over  the  place. 
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Q.      Do 
growth  policies  and  Is  there 
for  a  city? 

A.  We  miist  decentralize 
ford  to  live  in  cities  anjrmoije 
could  exist  in  a  small  town, 
here.  NCAT  is  assembling 
pie  can  set  up  operations  in 
in  ghettos  of  cities.  The 
zation    Is    insufficiently 
Is  the  pattern  of  urbanlzatloi 
city,  but  we  also  need  the 
need  flourishing  cities,  but  no 
ropoUses. 

Q.  Win  the  settlements  tha 
come  about  without  political 
the  dominate  corporations 
Ideas? 

A.  I  notice  an  unease  wit] 
corporations  because  they  doi 
to  do.  They  see  the 
the  energy  problem,  the  laboi 
problem  of  poverty,  and  the 
public  toward  them,  and  thei 
easy.  And  there  is  so  little 
tlon  In  Industry  because  mark 
encourage  Imagination. 

The   brick   Industry   Is  the 
trated  Industry  in  England: 
is  no  sense  of  the  future  in 
told   them   that   they   should 
brickworks  all  over  England, 
appalled.  They  said.  Progress 
things  bigger.  Then  I  pointed 
costing  them  as  much  to 
it    takes   to   make   them,   and 
forces  would  suggest  that 
would  be  a  good  idea,  but  they 
with  me.  Market  forces  are  n 
foresight  is  part  of  the 

The    government    Is   not 
movement  except  to  give  it 
and  show  some  encouragemenjt 
already  working  and  I  don't 
be  bureaucratized  now. 
funds  in  that  direction  would 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the 
supporting  or  Impeding  your 

A.  In  the  60's,  as  we  did 
try   schools,    we    said:     Let's 
schools.  Since  then  our 
away  from  reality 

We  need  to  develop 
not  Just  brains.  We  need  to 
into  schools,  and  teach  chlldreji 
hands.  We  are  brain  and  hand 
dren  build  some  of  the  bulldlE 
of  the  food  for  the  cafeteria.  I 
would    develop    a   sense    of 
knowledge  that  they  could  do 
sustain  themselves  and  their 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to 
your  meeting  with  President 

A.  I  haven't  a  clue.  I  go  Int 
without  any  expectations.  My 
force  myself  or  my-  Ideas.  I 
relate  some  sense  about  my 
country.  There  is  an  ania::lni 
here.  p.  readiness  for  voluntary 
wint  to  serve 

The  best  thing  you  could  d( 
use  public  funds  to  fund 
particularly  on  welfare  time. 
are    good    at    collecting    mon^ 
groups  are  not  good  at  coUec 
ments,   however,   are   lousy   a1 
money,  and  voluntary  groups 
at  that. 
Q.  Do  we  abandon  our  cities? 
A.  No.  But  we  must  get 
in  cities.  Take  a  look  at  the 
look  at  it  as  though  it  were  an 
do  the  people  do  there?  If  it  is 
cant  go  to  the  next  city  and 
have  to  find  meaningful  work 
local  bakeries,  local  builders. 
We  need  to  rebuild  using  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  already  there.  We  must  regenerate,  not 
abandon. 

Q.  What  nations  are  the  closest  to  prac- 
ticing your  ideas,  besides  China? 

A.  Japan,  perhaps,  and  maybe  Taiwan.  The 
Swiss  make  most  of  the  things  they  need,  and 
are  relatively  self-sufficient.  If  a  nation's 
business  Is  on  a  human  scale,  the  nation's 
business  will   be  successful  and  efficient. 

Red  China  is  very  Impressive  if  you  look 
at  its  history  since  1911.  For  the  first  time, 
all  of  the  people  are  clothed,  housed  and 
fed.  The  people  are  told  not  to  buy  anything 
that  they  can't  make  themselves.  Then  they 
figure,  somebody  has  to  be  able  to  make 
this  thing  which  I  need  but  don't  know  how 
to  make.  I  can  probably  make  it  myself.  And 
so  the  individual  Is  challenged  and  every- 
body is  enlivened.  Everybody  is  working:  no- 
body has  exaggerated  expectations;  nobody 
is  rich;  but  everybody  has  enough. 

Q.  Should  Imported  Items,  even  bread  that 
comes  from  miles  away,  cost  more  than  lo- 
cally made  products?  Should  we  erect  tariff 
walls? 

A.  No.  The  baker  left  the  small  bakery  be- 
cause his  technology  was  outdated.  We  need 
to  put  our  brains  to  work  updating  the  old 
and  simple  technologies  that  are  efficient 
and  inexpensive. 

Q.  Do  you  really  believe  that  smaller  units 
are  more  efficient  than  larger  ones? 

A.  Definitely,  because  they  are.  Large,  cen- 
tralized units  rely  on  cheap  and  plentiful 
fossil  fuels,  and  this  situation  Is  not  possible 
In  our  future.  There  are  three  bakeries  In 
England,  and  only  one  now  realizes  that 
their  transport  Is  too  expensive  and  that 
their  whole  way  of  doing  things  is  outdated. 
They  are  decentralizing  and  forming  smaller 
bakeries  all  over  the  country. 

If  the  corporations  decide  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  area  and  decentralize  on  their  own, 
fine  and  good.  If  they  don't,  the  consumers 
will  have  to  pay,  and  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
that  the  consumer  Is  getting  mad.  In  many 
areas  of  this  country,  they  are  beginning  to 
develop  new  technologies  on  their  own. 

Q.  For  a  long  time  the  industrial  world 
has  been  making  investments  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  What  have  we  been  doing  and 
what  Is  the  result?  And  what  should  be  done 
in  the  future? 

A.  Well,  my  own  experience  can  answer  this 
question.  The  first  time  I  encountered  a 
small  country  was  In  1955  In  Burma.  There 
was  a  food  surplus  then,  and  the  population 
was  growing,  but  was  under  control.  The  peo- 
ple also  had  good  housing.  Then  they  caught 
the  development  bug  when  somebody  sug- 
gested that  they  needed  more  money  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  We  began  to  trans- 
fer technology  to  the  underdeveloped  world, 
and  a  mess  became  inevitable. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  help  the  poor, 
I  believe,  but  I  saw  that  the  rich  were  ruin- 
ing the  poor.  And  that  led  me  to  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriate  technology. 

Technology  transfer  Is  to  take  something 
to  a  country  that  only  the  rich  can  receive, 
and  so  It  is  Immediately  discredited.  Oui 
foreign  aid  program  has  essentially  been  a 
strategy  of  collecting  from  the  poor  In  rich 
countries  and  giving  to  the  rich  in  poor 
countries.  The  peasant  in  India  cannot  re- 
ceive the  technology  we  send  over  there.  Only 
the  rich  merchant  in  Bombay  can  receive  It. 
Essentially,  foreign  aid  should  be  about 
poverty,  not  about  development. 

If  we  refocus  our  sense  of  technology, 
then,  and  begin  with  new  dimensions  of 
scale,  we  have  a  chance  to  survive.  If  we 
don't,  I  am  afraid  we're  going  to  be  In 
trouble. 
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CIVIL    ENERGY    FROM   LASER    FU- 
SION:  A  GROWING  REALITY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  inserting  my  fifth  installment  regard- 
ing laser  fusion.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  an  atmosphere  of  scientific 
freedom  is  critical  to  our  Nation's  future 
development.  We  must  insure  that  all 
areas  are  explored  in  the  development  of 
our  energy  sources.  Laser  fusion  is  one  of 
those  energy  sources  which  we  must  not 
allow  to  fall  by  the  wayside.  Following  is 
excerpts  from  an  article  by  Arthur 
Fisher  from  the  December  1976,  issue  of 
Popular  Science,  which  discusses  the  po- 
tentials of  laser  fusion  as  an  energy 
source : 

Energy  Prom  Laser  Fusion 
(By  Arthur  Fisher) 
Through  a  glass  panel,  I  looked  into  the 
largest  empty  room  I'd  ever  seen — a  blank 
white  cube  more  than  50  feet  high.  One  wall 
was  cut  away;  beyond  It  stretched  an  even 
larger  room  that  vanished  Into  the  distance 
like  a  banquet  hall  for  an  army. 

This  unique  structure,  sitting  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Lawrence  Llvermore  Labora- 
tory among  sun-drenched  vineyards  about  50 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  the  house  of 
Shiva,  a  multi-armed  monster  that  will  be, 
when  completed  in  1977,  the  world's  largest, 
most  powerful  laser. 

Not  too  long  ago,  people  thought  of  a  laser 
as  a  jumble  of  oddments  sitting  on  someone's 
tabletop.    The    contrast    is    a    powerful    re- 
minder of  how  far  and  fast  we've  come  in  the 
search  for  the  holy  grail  of  energy  sources: 
controlled  thermonuclear  fusion.  For  $25  mil- 
lion Shiva  Is  the  latest  tool  in  an  accelerating 
program  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  laser- 
triggered  fusion  to  power  us  in  the  future. 
inertial  confinement 
"Laser  fusion,"  however,  is  the  wrong  title 
for  this  story.  The  kind  of  fusion  I'm  going 
to  describe,  the  kind  that  is  causing  Intense 
excitement     among     growing     numbers     of 
energy  specialists.  Is  properly  called  inertial 
conflnement  fusion.  (The  other  and  far  older 
branch  of  fusion  research  Is  magnetic  con- 
flnement fusion,  of  which  more  later.)  Iner- 
tial  confinement  fusion  Includes  not  only 
fusion  induced  by  lasers,  but  also  by  electron 
beams  and  ion  beams.  In  each  case,  a  small 
fuel   pellet  would   be   "Ignited"   to   yield   a 
thermonuclear  mlcroexploslon.  It  Is  a  field  as 
explosive  as  its  goal,  fast-growing,  and  peo- 
pled with  scientists  whose  enthusiasm  some- 
times borders  on  the  manic.  It  deals  with 
ever-larger,    more    complex,    more   powerful 
machines,  with  names  like  Cyclops,  Hydra. 
Pjrthon,  Aurora,  Shiva,   Nova,  Gamble  .   .  . 
even,  half -facetiously,  Madness. 

One  Index  of  the  sxirging  interest  In  the 
field  Is  money;  the  amount  our  government 
is  willing  to  commit  to  this  research  Is  rising 
steeply.  From  about  1970  through  1974.  a 
total  of  approximately  $110  million  was  spent. 
But  operating  and  construction  budgets  go 
from  about  $62  million  In  1975  to  $105  mil- 
lion in  1977. 

To  learn  what  was  happening  In  this  some- 
times bizarre,  often  perplexing  world  of  what 
I'll  call  laser  fusion  for  short,  1  crisscrossed 
the  country  talking  to  scientists  at  a  variety 
of  Institutions.  To  list  the  labs  I  visited  is  to 
hint  at  the  scope  of  the  research  program. 
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First  the  laboratories  operated  for  the  U.S. 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA),  which  directs  the  program: 
Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory  (LLL), 
Llvermore,  Calif.;  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory (LASL),  Los  Alamos,  N.M.;  and  San- 
dia  Laboratories  (SLA),  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
The  three  ERDA  labs  together  have  about 
1100  people  working  on  laser  fusion,  and  the 
bulk  of  ERDA's  total  program  budget  is  spent 
there. 

Then,  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
(NRL),  Washington,  D.C.;  KMS  Fusion,  Inc. 
(KMS) ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  the  Laboratory  for 
Laser  Energetics  at  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter (LLE),  N.T.;  and,  of  course,  ERDA  head- 
quarters itself  in  and  near  Washington,  D.C. 

The  statement  I  heard  most  often  at  these 
labs,  after  I  had  been  cautioned  about  the 
difficulties  that  lie  ahead,  was,  "If  we  win, 
we  win  big."  To  understand  why,  it's  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  evolution  of  some  fusion 
concepts. 

Thermonuclear  fusion,  the  process  that 
powers  the  sun  and  stars,  consists  of  making 
big  ones  out  of  little  ones:  fusing  together 
the  nuclei  of  lighter  elements  into  heavier 
ones.  Along  the  way,  some  of  the  mass  of 
the  original  nuclear  particles  "disappears"; 
It  is  transformed  into  energy.  And  because 
the  energy  released  equals  the  mass  lost  times 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  light  (the 
famous  equation  of  Albert  Einstein,  E=mc2) . 
enormous  energies  result  from  tiny  quanti- 
ties of  nuclear  fuel — far  more  than  from  a 
chemical  reaction.  In  the  stars,  many  light 
elements  may  be  fusing,  but  the  basic  reac- 
tion, the  one  that  theorists  believe  started 
the  vast  thermonuclear  furnace  we  call  the 
sun,  fuses  nuclei  of  the  lightest  element — 
hydi'ogen. 

It  turns  out  that  the  best  candidates  for 
controlled  fusion  are  heavy  isotopes  of  hy- 
drogen— deuterium  (D)  and  tritium  (T). 
Like  the  simple  hydrogen  atom,  each  has  one 
proton  and  one  orbiting  electron,  but  deu- 
terium's nucleus  has  one  neutron  bound  to 
the  proton;  tritium's  nucleus  has  two  neu- 
trons. 

When  a  deuterium  and  a  tritium  Ion  fuse, 
the  result  is  a  helium  nucleus  containing 
two  protons  and  two  neutrons,  and  a  free 
neutron.  Both  are  spat  out  at  enormous 
speeds,  with  the  neutron  bearing  about  80 
percent  of  the  energy  release,  in  the  form  of 
its  motion;  some  X-rays  are  also  emitted. 
The  high-speed  particles  can  be  harnessed  to 
generate  power. 

incredible  abundance 

The  energy  potential  of  this  simple  reac- 
tion Is  hard  to  believe:  deuterium  is  abun- 
dant in  the  world's  oceans,  and  the  yield 
from  the  amount  of  deuterium  in  Just  a  gal- 
lon of  sea  water — a  minuscule  '/g  gram — is 
about  equal  to  that  from  300  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. Indeed,  the  energy  potential  of  fusion  Is 
about  eight  times  greater  than  that  for  nu- 
clear fission  (the  splitting  of  heavy  ele- 
ments such  as  uranium  into  lighter  irag- 
ments)  for  equal  weights  of  fuel,  because 
more  mass  is  converted  to  energy  in  the 
fusion  reaction.  Moreover,  there  is  far  more 
deuterium  In  the  world  than  uranium,  about 
five  billion  billion  kilograms,  and  it  Is  Inex- 
pensive to  extract  from  sea  water.  One  calcu- 
lation by  LASL  scientists  sets  the  energy  po- 
tential from  the  world's  deuterium  at  about 
three  million  times  that  of  uranium.  As  for 
tritium,  it  can  be  freely  "bred"  by  interact- 
ing neutrons  with  lithium.  (Eventually, 
fusion  reactors  could  run  on  a  deuterium- 
deuterium  fuel  mixture.  But  a  D-D  reaction 
is  harder  to  start  and  releases  only  a  quarter 
as  much  energy.) 

Thus  the  extraordinary  lure  of  a  controlled 
fusion  reaction:  a  virtually  unlimited  source 
of  energy,  relatively  free  from  pollution  and 
undesirable   environmental   Impacts.    (Trlti- 
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um  is  radioactive,  but  much  less  so  and  less 
dangerous  than  the  products  of  fission 
plants,  and  has  a  short  half-life — about  12 
years).  Also,  a  fusion  reactor  could  not  "run 
away"  to  produce  a  catastrophic  accident  of 
the  kind  some  critics  maintain  is  an  In- 
herent danger  of  the  fission  reactor. 

Controlled  hydrogen  fusion,  then,  sounds 
like  a  near-perfect  solution  to  mankind's 
worsening  energy  bind.  The  only  problem 
is  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  achieve 
it.  The  hitch:  To  force  the  hydrogen  fuel 
to  fuse,  scientists  must  create  temperature 
and  pressure  conditions  tantamount  to  hell 
on  earth.  The  reason:  the  deuterium  and  tri- 
tium nuclei  are  ions,  each  with  a  positive 
charge,  so  they  repel  one  another  electro- 
statically. 

To  overcome  this  repulsion,  a  temperature 
of  about  100  million  degrees  Is  needed — a 
temperature  at  which  matter  becomes  a 
swirling  cloud  of  charged  particles  called 
a  plasma.  Furthermore,  this  plasma  must 
now  be  held  together  long  enough,  and  at 
a  high  enough  density,  for  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  nuclei  to  interact. 

Such  temperatures  and  pressures  exist  at 
the  core  of  stars,  and  in  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
For  more  than  25  years  scientists  have  been 
trying  to  devise  a  way  to  recreate  them  on 
earth  and  somehow  contain  them  so  that  a 
controlled  fusion  reaction  could  be  har- 
nessed usefully. 

The  first,  and  still  viable,  part  of  the  ef- 
fort was  via  the  magnetic  confinement  route. 
By  building  a  magnetic  "bottle,"  physicists 
ail  over  the  world  hoped,  they  could  con- 
strain a  hot  plasma  with  magnetic  fields, 
so  it  would  never  touch  the  walls  of  a  cham- 
ber. But  the  effort  proved  to  be,  in  the  words 
of  some  experimenters,  "like  trying  to  wrap 
Jello  in  rubber  bands."  (See  "Fvislon  power," 
PS,  August  '74.)  There  have  been  important 
advances  recently,  and  the  magnetic  people 
are  still  optimistic. 

CONTROLLED    FISSION 

In  the  meantime,  another  idea  began  to 
perk  in  the  scientific  community,  quietly 
at  first,  then  with  Increasing  insistence.  This 
was  to  use  inertia — the  reluctance  of  mat- 
ter to  change  its  velocity  with  the  applica- 
tion of  a  force — to  confine  the  plasma.  If  you 
could  zap  hydorgen  fuel  hard  and  fast 
enough  so  that  it  didn't  have  time  to  get 
away  from  the  reaction  site  before  it  started 
to  fuse.  The  hydrogen  bomb  works  in  Just 
this  way,  with  the  burst  of  energy  needed  to 
"ignite"  the  hydrogen  fuel  coming  from  a 
nuclear  fission  device— an  atomic  bomb. 
But  how  could  the  uncontrolled,  lethal  pow- 
er of  the  H-bomb  be  scaled  down  and  con- 
trolled in  a  usable  way? 

Sitting  In  a  conference  room  at  LLL,  John 
Nuckolls,  an  expert  in  the  theory  of  fusion 
told  me  a  tale  of  true  scientific  serendipity: 

"When  I  came  to  Llvermore,  people  were 
talking  about  taking  hydrogen  bombs  and 
putting  them  In  holes  in  the  ground  and 
exploding  them  to  make  power — one  of  the 
early  ideas  of  the  Plowshare  program,  around 
1957.  After  doing  some  calculations,  and 
looking  at  the  size  of  the  hole,  and  how 
hard  it  was  to  make  the  H  bomb  cheap 
enough,  the  idea  entered  my  mind  to  go  off 
In  a  different  direction  and  bry  to  scale  down 
the  size  of  the  thermonuclear  explosion.  In 
•58  and  '59  I  worked  on  two  questions:  How 
small  can  you  make  a  thermonuclear  explo- 
sion? And  what  kind  of  source  would  you 
need  to  initiate  It?  I  started  running  some 
computer  calculations  and  by  1960  I  was 
down  to  milligram  size  explosions,  which  is 
what  people  are  talking  about  now  for  power 
plants.  I  also  worked  out  the  characteristics 
a  power  source  had  to  have.  Later  that  year, 
1960,  the  laser  was  Invented  by  Malman.  It 
didn't  take  long  for  people  who  knew  what 
I  had  been  doing  to  look  at  the  laser  and 
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then  point  out  to  me  that  this  was  Just 
what  I  wanted  for  a  power  source.  And  when 
I  put  the  properties  of  the  laser  in  my  fusion 
calculations,  they  fit." 

The  scientists  involved  with  NuckoUs  In 
developing  this  idea  included  Stirling  Col- 
gate, Ray  Kidder,  and  Edward  TeUer.  They 
and  their  coUeagues  determined  that  if  a 
laser  of  sufficient  power  were  ever  developed, 
It  might  Ignite  a  deuterium  fuel  pellet.  By 
the  late  1960s',  further  calculations  showed 
that  lasers  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
could  ignite  a  deuterium-tritium  mixture, 
provided  that  a  fuel  pellet  could  be  crushed 
by  the  laser  beam  to  10,000  times  normal 
liquid  density. 

A  SMALL  COMPANY  BIADE  IT  BIG 

Finding  a  perfectly  formed  mlcroballoon, 
spherical  and  vrtth  symmetrical,  uniform 
walls,  is  a  Job  that  far  surpasses  looking  for 
a  needle  in  a  haystack,  as  I  found  when  I 
tried  to  pick  one  up  with  a  camel's  hair  in 
the  laser  target  fabrication  lab  at  Los  Ala- 
mos. Gene  Farnum  of  LASL  told  me  the 
spheres  were  so  light — a  gallon  of  them 
weighs  only  a  pound — that  if  disturbed  they 
may  float  suspended  in  the  air  for  weeks. 
One  of  the  chief  maxims  of  the  lab,  he  said, 
was  "no  hard  breathing." 

With  such  D-T  filled  mlcroballoons,  at 
least  two  labs,  KMS  and  LLL,  have  reached 
an  Important  milestone  in  the  laser  fusion 
program.  After  a  laser  shot,  they  have  de- 
tected the  kind  of  neutrons  that  are  gen- 
erated in  a  genuine  fusion  "burn"  thermo- 
nuclear neutrons.  Almost  everyone  now  ac- 
knowledges that  KMS  got  results  first,  an 
extraordinary  accomplishment  for  a  small 
company  that  had  no  backing  from  the  gov- 
ernment (It  now  has  a  contract  with  ERDA) . 

Pellet  Implosion  and  thermonuclear  neu- 
trons are  the  first  two  milestones  in  ERDA's 
well-planned  route  to  laser  fusion.  Dr.  C. 
Martin  Stickley.  Director  of  ERDA's  Division 
of  Laser  Fusion,  ticked  off  the  rest  of  the 
schedule  recently  in  Washington : 

Significant  fusion  burn  .  .  .  1977-1978.  This 
means  about  one  percent  of  the  fuel  in  the 
target  Is  undergoing  a  fusion  reaction, 
enough  to  analyze  with  confidence.  Shiva 
should  produce  significant  burn. 

Scientific  breakeven  .  .  .  1981-1982.  The 
thermonuclear  energy  from  the  burn  equals 
the  energy  delivered  to  the  target  (not  to  the 
laser).  Says  Dr.  Stickley:  "We  will  need 
hundreds  of  trillions  of  watts  on  target,  at- 
tainable with  the  100-kiloJoule  gas  laser 
being  built  at  Los  Alamos,  or  perhaps.  In 
1983,  with  Nova,  a  proposed  upgrade  of  Shiva 
that  might  double  the  number  of  arms  and 
increase  the  power  five-  to  ten-fold." 

Net  energy  gain  .  .  .  mid  1980's.  "This  Is 
the  all-important  jwint:  more  total  energy 
yield  from  the  bum  than  is  required  to  drive 
the  laser  system.  It  will  require  a  few  hun- 
dred more  trillions  of  watts  and  a  new  laser — 
laser  X — or  fast  energy  source  such  as  elec- 
tron or  ion  beams." 

Operating  test  system  . . .  late  1980's.  ■"That 
assumes  all  our  discoveries  including  Laser 
X  can  be  engineered  into  a  hlgh-piOse-rate 
pellet  burning  system  with  all  the  control 
and  conversion  equipment  .  .  ." 

Demonstration  power  plant  .  .  .  late  1990's. 

I  asked  Dr.  Stickley  how  confident  he  was 
about  ever  really  reaching  that  last,  tanta- 
lizing mUestone.  "People's  general  criticism 
of  fusion,"  he  answered,  "is  that  It  hasnt 
worked  ...  we  haven't  done  it.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  my  enthusiasm  for  the  laser- 
fusion  program  is  that  I  believe  we  have  the 
concepts  In  hand  to  show  that  it  can  work." 

Nevertheless,  the  engineering  problems  in 
designing  a  workable  Inertial  conflnement 
fusion  power  plant  are  formidable,  and 
formidable,  and  ERDA  experts  believe  laser 
fusion  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  U.S. 
electricity  supply  before  the  end  of  this 
century. 
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PRACTICAL    OtJTI  OOK 

As  exciting  as  these  new 
charged-partlcle  fusion — e-L  _ 
and  heavy  Ion  beams — It  woul  I 
able  to  anticipate   a  worklni 
from  any  of  these  sources  eailler 
pegged  for  a  laser  fusion 
end  of  this  century. 

There  are  prospects,  though 
some  positive   use  out  of 
neutrons  from  laser  fusion 
fore  they  reach  the  milestone 
gain.  For  example,  KMS  chtdi  man 
sell  D.  O'Neal  told  me:  "We've 
under  contract  with  the  Texas  _. 
slon  Corp.  to  produce  hydrogi  n 
by  using  thermonuclear 
fusion.  Then  we'd  make 
constituent  of  natural 
gen.  We  hope  to  be  making  a 
tlon   to   the   energy  problem 
1980's.' 

And  at  the  University  of  . 
oratory  for  liaser  Energetics,  _ 
bin  has  pulled  together  fundi 
N.Y.  State,  G.E.,  Exxon,  and  utl 
to  build  a  24-beam  glass  laser 
X.  As  a  "useful  intermediary  r 
me,  "we  envision  a  laser  fuslo^ 
we  should  know  If  it  works 
five  years."  Spent  nuclear  ._ 
simply  be  Inserted  in  a  laser 
chamber,  and  would  capture 
clear   neutrons   produced. 
thorlum-232   could   thus   be   - 
fissionable  materials  plutonlun  i 
lum-233.  The  rods  would  be 
times. 

"You  wouldn't  need  to  worrj 
gain,"  says  Lubin.  "You  could 
energy.  As  long  as  the  end  pr 
a  lot  more  energy  when  you 
water   reactor.   We   envision, 
from  now,  a  laser  ftision  b.- 
llghtwater  reactor  complexes." 

FOR    FUKTUZS 

Introduction   to  Laser 
Frelwald  and  T.  G.  Prank,  Loi 
entlfic  Laboratory. 

"Fusion  Power  by  Laser  ., 
J.  L.  Emmett.  j.  Nuckolls,  and 
Scientific  American,  June  1974 

Energy  and  Technology 
1976.  Lawrence  Llvermore 

"Laser  Fusion:  A  Solution 
Gas  Shortage?"  Hearing  befoJe 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on 

eratlons,  House  of , ^^.^ 

Fourth  Congress,  Flrst'sesslon 
U.S.  Government  Printing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

deserve  quality  postal  service.  I  remem- 
ber that  in  hearings  in  my  State,  citizens 
were  asking  for  increased  postal  services 
and  deliveries  rather  than  reductions. 
My  constituents  would  be  outraged  by  a 
cutback  of  the  magnitude  suggested  by 
the  Commission  and  personally,  I  would 
agree  with  them.  We  need  6-day  delivery 
service. 

But  I  would  oppose  a  reduction  propos- 
al for  another,  equally  important  rea- 
son— unemployment.  A  reduction  in  serv- 
ices by  one-sixth  would  necessitate  a 
massive  reduction  in  the  ix)stal  work- 
force. At  this  point  in  our  economic  his- 
tory, the  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to 
put  more  people  out  of  work.  Ironically 
enough,  Secretary  of  Labor  Marshall  sug- 
gested that  the  Postal  Service  would  be 
a  prime  spot  to  place  additional  workers 
to  provide  improve  services  to  the  pub- 
lic. How  can  the  Commission  justify  an 
opposite  conclusion? 

Gentlemen,  we  need  6-day  postal  de- 
livery service  not  only  for  purposes  of 
convenience  and  efficiency,  but  also  for 
its  employment  capacity.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Service  to  consider 
carefully  the  multiple  and  crucial  impli- 
cations of  a  reduction  in  delivery  days. 
I  am  sure  such  consideration  would  re- 
sult in  a  reevaluation  of  the  real  worth 
of  this  proposal. 


April  5,  1977 


IS  G.UN  CONTROL  REALLY 
RELEVANT? 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  propo- 
nents of  gun  control  have  claimed  that 
the  mere  presence  of  a  handgun  in  an 
establishment  is  likely  to  cause  injury 
or  death.  According  to  authoritative 
studies,  this  line  of  reasoning  is  faulty. 

In  an  Impressive  analysis  of  various 
studies  conducted  on  gun  control,  Don  B. 
Kates,  a  professor  at  the  Saint  Louis  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  states  that: 

violence  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced  only 
by  sweeping  changes  in  the  institutions  and 
social  and  economic  relationships,  the  ideol- 
ogies and  mores,  which  produce  a  violence- 
inclined  people.  Gun  Control  efiforts  are  fun- 
damentally obstructive  because  they  divert 
attention  from  this  arduous  task  by  promis- 
ing a  simple,  mechanical  solution  at  the  cost 
only  of  an  easily  viUlfled  group,  gun  owners. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Professor  Kates'  excellent  analy- 
sis which  appeared  in  the  March-April 
1977  edition  of  Criminal  Law  Bulletin: 
Reflections  on  the  Relevanct  of  Qxm 
Control 

(By  Don  B.  Kates,  Jr.*) 
To  many,  handgun  prohibition  prohibition 
provides  a  simple,  and  obvious,  partial  solu- 
tion to  our  society's  remarkable  capacity  for 
producing  violent  people.  Unfortunately,  this 
cannot  be  validated  by  crime  studies,  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  this  country. 

Seven  American  jurisidlctlons  have,  for 
over  twenty-five  years,  required  a  permit  to 


purchase  or  posses  a  handgun,  or  both.*  Five 
different  criminological  studies  have  com- 
pared the  per  capita  homicide  and  violent 
crime  rates  of  these  jurisdictions  to  those  for 
states  that  allow  handguns.  The  conclusion 
of  each  study  (based  on  FBI  Vniform  Crime 
Reports  for  the  years  1959.  1966,  1968,  1970, 
and  1972-1974)  Is  that,  taken  together,  the 
handgun-prohibiting  jurisdictions  have 
consistently  higher  homicide  and  violence 
rates.' 

Stated  without  further  elaboration,  these 
results  might  seem  subject  to  the  objection 
that  the  handgun -prohibiting  jurisdictions 
may  simply  be  much  more  crime-prone.  But 
even  accepting  this  hypothesis,  the  conclu- 
sion remains  that  the  violence-reducing 
effect  of  handgun  prohibition  has  not  been 
significant  enough  to  overcome  these  demo- 
graphic differences.  In  fact,  however,  these 
higher  homicide  and  violence  rates  cannot 
be  attributed  to  demographic  differences.  The 
handgun-prohibiting  jurisdictions,  taken 
together,  are  not  markedly  different  in  the 
demographic  characteristics  associated  with 
high  crime  from  the  handgun-allowing 
states.  Although  four  of  the  handgun-pro- 
hibiting jurisdictions  are  comparatively 
rural,  unurbanlzed,  and  unlndustrlallzed,  in 
general,  however,  all  of  the  handgun-pro- 
hibiting states  exhibit  substantially  higher 
homicide  and  violence  rates  than  their 
demographlcally  similar  neighbors  or  other 
demographlcally  similar  states. 

The  most  massive,  extensive,  and  sophis- 
ticated study  ever  done  of  the  potential  of 
gun  control  for  reducing  violence  was  carried 
out  under  federal  funding  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1974-1975.  ThU  computerized 
analysis  took  into  account  every  demographic 
variable  that  was  found  to  have  any  statis- 
tically significant  impact  upon  a  comparison 
of  states  with  differing  gun  laws.  With  demo- 
graphic bias  thus  absolutely  nullified,  the 
Wisconsin  report  found:  "IT|he  conclusion 
is,  inevitably,  that  gun  control  laws  have  no 
individual  or  collective  effect  in  reducing  the 
rates  of  violent  crime." » 

In  addition,  this  study  went  beyond 
previous  ones  to  examine  not  only  the  effec- 
tiveness of  extant  handgun  prohibitions,  but 
their  underlying  theory.  I.e.,  that  the  availa- 
bility of  handguns  promotes  homicide  or 
violence.  Comparing  rates  of  handgun  owner- 
ship  to  homicide  and  violence  rates  na- 
tionally, the  Wisconsin  study  found  no  cor- 
relation. In  other  words,  homicide  and  vio- 
lence rates  do  not  increase  as  rates  of  hand- 
gun ownership  increase,  nor  do  they  de- 
crease as  rates  of  handgun  ownership 
decrease. 

The  Wisconsin  findings  also  refute  the 
"adjacent  state"  explanation  that  has  greeted 
previous  studies  showing  handgun-prohibit- 
ing states  wtih  higher  homicide  rates.  This 
explanation  postulated  that  state  handgun 
prohibitions  were  not  reducing  honUcide  be- 
cause those  desiring  pistols  could  buy  them 
in  adjacent  states.  But  If  there  is  no  correla- 
tion between  rates  of  handgun  ownership  and 
rates  of  violence  or  homicide,  then  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  pistols  or  how  they 
acquire  them  becomes  Irrelevant. 

Moreover,  the  adjacent  state  argument 
has  always  been  inconsistent  with  the  stated 
purposes  of  handgun  prohibition.  Sophisti- 
cated proponents  of  prohibition  have  never 
argued  that  assassins,  revolutionaries,  ter- 
rorists, persons  involved  in  organized  crime, 
or  even  Individual  habitual  criminals  can 
be  disarmed.  Rather,  they  argue  that  greatly 
reducing  the  rate  of  handgun  ownership  In 
the  general  population  will  greatly  reduce 
homicide,  since  most  murders  are  conunitted 
by  ordinarily  law-abiding  citizens  in  the 
heat  of  a  sudden  rage.  But  in  the  jurlsdlc- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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tlons — ^particularly  New  York — ^that  have 
handgun  prohibitions,  rates  of  ownership 
in  the  law-abiding  populace  have  been  radi- 
cally reduced.  Most  law-abiding  New  Yorkers 
do  not  risk  federal  and  state  felony  charges 
by  buying  across  state  lines  or  on  the  black 
market.  If  the  drastic  reduction  of  hand- 
gun ownership  rates  In  New  York  for  over 
sixty-five  years  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  similar  reduction  in  homicide — and  no 
correlation  is  anywhere  observed  between 
high  levels  of  handgun  ownership  and  of 
homicide — then  handgun  prohibition  would 
seem  to  be  irrelevant,  if  not  downright 
counterproductive. 

Handguns  predominate  in  American  vio- 
lence not  because  the  handgun  is  neces- 
sarily the  only  or  the  most  effective  weapon, 
but  because  our  culture  perceives  it  as  such. 
There  Is  much  criminological  evidence  that. 
In  the  absence  of  firearms,  the  enraged 
householder  would  prove  just  as  deadly  with 
any  of  the  other  lethal  instruments  our  en- 
vironment abounds  in — although  at  least  one 
study  concludes  that  Americans  are  much 
deadlier  with  handguns  than  with  knives.< 
Americans  may  perform  less  well  with  knives 
because  of  purely  cultural  factors,  particu- 
larly a  hesitation  to  rely  upon  a  weapon 
that  our  culture  does  not  view  as  a  pre- 
eminent weapon  or  one  which  adequately 
guarantees  safety  to  the  user.  No  such  hesi- 
tation appears  to  aflBlct  the  violent  in  cul- 
tures where  the  knife  in  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat Is  stUl  regarded  as  the  ultimate  weapon. 
Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  handgun  pro- 
hibitions are  very  strict  and  are  augmented 
by  a  level  of  poverty  that  makes  handguns 
virtually  unavailable  to  vast  portions  of  the 
population.  Nevertheless,  Puerto  Rico  (the 
only  American  region  that  also  prohibits 
rifles  and  shotguns)  had  a  murder  rate  sec- 
ond only  to  Georgia  In  1974.  And  the  Mexi- 
can knlfe-homlclde  rate  was  more  than 
three  times  the  American  rate  for  all  homi- 
cides In  the  last  year  In  which  figures  are 
available. 

More  Important,  effective  handgun  prohi- 
bition probably  would  force  those  desiring 
weapons  to  turn  not  to  knives,  but  to  long 
guns — which  are  far  more  deadly  than  either 
knives  or  handguns.  How  much  more  Is  sug- 
gested by  comparing  the  most  common  long 
gun  to  the  most  uncommonly  powerful 
handgun:  A  12-gauge  shotgun  fires  a  slug 
which  Is  more  than  twice  the  diameter  and 
three  times  the  weight  of  that  of  a  .357 
magnum — or  nine  pellets  each  comparable 
to  a  .25  handgun  bullet.  The  common  30-30 
or  30-06  hunting  rifles  fire  bullets  weighing 
approximately  the  same  as  a  .357,  but  at  two 
to  three  times  the  velocity.  At  these  veloci- 
ties, a  rifle  bullet  not  only  penetrates  flesh 
and  bone,  but  it  also  creates  waves  of  hydro- 
static shock  which  crush  vital  organs  far 
removed  from  its  path.  Unless  a  rifle  destroys 
the  body  by  tumbling  end-over-end.  It  is  far 
more  likely  to  travel  through,  endangering 
others  at  a  substantial  distance  away. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  those  shot  by  San 
Francisco's  Zebra  killers,  as  well  as  public 
figures  like  Governor  George  Wallace,  Sen- 
ator John  Stennis,  and  Premiers  Tojo  and 
Hendrlk  Verwoerd,  recovered  from  multiple 
handgun  wounds  in  the  head  or  chest, 
wounds  which,  undoubtedly,  would  have 
been  fatal  If  they  had  been  Inflicted  with 
even  a  sawed-off  long  gun.^ 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  long  gun  to 
prospective  criminals  Is  Its  lesser  conceal- 
ability.  This  may  be  Important  to  the  armed 
robber  and  the  assassin,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  these  types  will  be  least  af- 
fected by  handgun  prohibition.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  affected,  they  will  prob- 
ably cut  down  long  guns  to  conveniently 
concealable  size,  thereby  increasing  the 
danger  to  their  victims. 
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As  to  homicide,  concealablllty  is  largely 
Irrelevant.  Most  homicides  are  committed  in 
a  momentary  rage  by  law-abiding  citizens 
who  are  normally  not  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon.  For  their  purposes,  the  long  gun  in 
an  adjacent  bedroom  or  nearby  automobUe 
Is  fully  as  accessible  as  the  similarly  situated 
(but  far  more  deadly)  handgun.  This  goes 
a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  Ameri- 
can .  handgun-prohlbltlng  jurisdictions 
(which  drive  those  desiring  weapons  to  long 
guns)  consistently  have  higher  homicide 
rates.  In  Britain,  where  far  more  "crimes  of 
passion"  are  committed  with  long  guns  than 
in  this  country,  the  recovery  rate  from 
shooting  Is  much  lower." 

The  only  in-depth  study  of  British  gun 
control  concludes,  incidentally,  that  it  has 
had  no  ascertainable  effect  upon  violence. 
Done  by  a  high-ranking  British  police  officer 
ror  Cambridge  University  in  1970-1971,  this 
study  notes  that  Great  Britain  was  very 
peaceful  before  prohibition  was  adopted  in 
1920,  although  untU  then  It  had  literally 
no  laws  curtailing  the  ownership  or  carry- 
ing of  firearms;  that  honest  citizens  have 
obeyed  the  prohibition  only  because  England 
is  so  safe  that  firearms  are  not  deemed 
necessary  for  self-defense;  and  that  British 
criminals  have  retained.  Illegally  at  least, 
the  same  number  of  firearms  they  possessed 
In  1920.'  It  appears  that  violent  crime  is  com- 
paratively rare  because  the  highly  civilized, 
homogenous,  closely  knit  British  society  im- 
poses cultural  restraints  against  violence 
(upon  even  Its  criminals)  better  than  we  do. 
conclusion 

Gun  control  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  real  de- 
terminant of  violence,  which  Is  not  the 
availability  of  firearms  but  the  inclination 
toward  use  of  weapons  at  all  in  Interpersonal 
relations.  Contrast  the  phenomenally  high 
Mexican  homicide  rate  with  very  unsophisti- 
cated weapons  to  the  phenomenally  low 
homicide  rate  in  Switzerland  where  every 
man  of  military  age  owns  a  fully  automatic 
rlfie.  (Such  weapons,  which  are  forbidden 
In  this  country,  are  widely  available  also  In 
Denmark,  Israel,  and  Finland,  all  countries 
with  very  low  homicide  rates.) 

Violence  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced  only 
by  sweeping  changes  in  the  institutions  and 
social  and  economic  relationships,  the  ideol- 
ogies and  mores,  which  produce  a  violence- 
inclined  people.  Gun  control  efforts  are  fun- 
damentally obstructive  because  they  divert 
attention  from  this  arduous  task  by  promis- 
ing a  simple,  mechanical  solution  at  the 
cost  only  of  an  easily  vUlified  group,  gun 
owners.  Americans  must  choose  either  to 
experiment  with  painful  and  difficult  in- 
stitutional change  or  to  accept  and  live  with 
the  inevitability  of  continued  violence. 
footnotes 

*LL.B.,  Yale  1966.  Associate  Professor  of 
Law,  St.  Louis  University. 

1  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Puerto  Rico  requires  a  permit  to  possess 
long  guns  as  well. 

»My  own  study  of  the  latest  available 
(1974)  figures  Is  still  In  draft  form,  although 
a  popularized  version  appeared  In  December 
1976  issue  of  Guns  and  Ammo  magazine.  The 
other  five  studies  are:  Wisconsin  Legislative 
Reference  Library  Report,  Research  Bull.  No. 
130,  The  Regulation  of  Firearms  by  the  States 
(1960);  Krug.  "The  Relationship  Between 
Firearms  Licensing  Law.s  and  Crime  Rates," 
113  Cong.  Rec.  20060  (1967);  Snyder,  "Crime 
Rises  Under  Rigid  Gim  Control,"  117  Am. 
Rifieman  54  (1969);  Dyer,  Guns.  Crime  and 
the  Law  (unpublished  manuscript,  1975); 
Snyder.  "Statistical  Analyses  Show  Handgun 
Control  Laws  Don't  Stop  Homicide,"  Point 
Blank  (July  1975). 

"This    study    is    published    as    Murray, 
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"Handguns,  Gun  Control  Lavrs  and  Firearm 
Violence."  23  Soc.  Prob.  81  (Oct.  1975). 

*  California  and  Pennsylvania  homicide 
studies  have  led  some  criminologists  to  con- 
clude that  removal  of  all  firearms  from  Amer- 
ican hoviseholds  would  not  noticably  de- 
crease the  number  of  domestic  or  acquaint- 
ance quarrels  which  end  In  death.  Narloch, 
Criminal  Homicide  in  California  55  (Cali- 
fornia Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics  1960)  : 
Wolfgang,  Patterns  of  Criminal  Homicide  81- 
82  (1958) .  This  Is  disputed  by  Professor  Zim- 
ring  In  "Is  Gun  Control  Likely  to  Reduce 
Violent  Killings?,"  35  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  721 
(1968).  The  methodology  of  Professor  Zlm- 
ring's  Chicago  study  is.  in  t\im,  rejected  in 
the  Cambridge  University  study,  Greenwood. 
Firearms  Controls:  A  Study  of  Armed  Crime 
and  Firearms  Control  in  England  and  Wales 
(1972)  and  Benenson,  "A  Controlled  Look  at 
Gun  Control,"  14  N.Yi.F.  718  (1968). 

"Zlmiing.  note  4  supra,  at  728. 

•Zlmrlng.  "The  Medium  Is  the  Message: 
Firearms  Caliber  as  a  Determinant  of  Death 
from  Assault."  1  J.  Leg.  Studies  97.  113.  n. 
27  (1972). 

'  Published  as  Greenwood.  Firearms  Con- 
trol: A  Study  of  Armed  Crime  in  England  and 
Wales  (1972). 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND  MON- 
SIGNOR  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO,  J.C.D., 
A  MAN  OP  GOD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  man  of 
faith,  I  believe  that  on  March  11,  1977, 
a  creation  of  God  was  with  his  Maker, 
a  child  of  God  was  with  his  Father,  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  was  with  his  Master. 
For,  Msgr.  John  M.  Costello,  a  man  of 
God,  had  gone  home. 

It  was.  I  am  sure,  a  joyous  day  for  him. 
The  Catholic  liturgy  teaches  us  that  the 
passing  on  of  God's  faithful  is  cause  for 
much  celebration.  Rejoice!  A  victory 
has  been  achieved.  Man  has  overcome 
the  temporal.  His  work  is  done  and  his 
final  reward  is  at  hand.  It  is  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ.  And  how  very  special  it  must  be 
when  one  of  God's  ministry  reaches  his 
goal  of  everlasting  life. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Monslgnor  Cos- 
tello was  born  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
City,  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  in  No- 
vember of  1916.  He  received  his  primary 
education  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
School,  and  went  on  to  Cathedral  Prep, 
which  is  regarded  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  as  a  high  school  where  yoimg 
men  are  prepared  for  the  very  exacting 
and  yet  so  special  discipline  and  privilege 
of  studying  for  the  priesthood.  Yoimg 
John  continued  on  his  formal  path  to  the 
calling  of  God's  vocation  at  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary  at  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
The  culmination  of  study  and  holy  prep- 
aration was  his  ordination  as  an  apostle 
of  Christ  and  prince  of  the  church  on 
June  2,  1928.  But  his  work  was  only  to 
begin. 

Significantly,  he  was  first  to  become 
a  doctor  of  Canon  Law  after  2  years  of 
study  at  Catholic  University.  It  was  then 
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1930,  and  he  was  assigned 
of  the  Annunciation  in 
John  Costello,  a  very 
to  serve  as  a  model  to 
important  work  of  the  ^ 
1939,  his  talents  on  behajf 
were  to  lead  him   to 
pro-synodal  judge  of  the 
Tribunal.  His   personal 
abilities  supported  him 
the  rank  of  Papal 
and  to  the  position  of  _ . 
in  1952.  Ultimately,  in  hi 
Tribunal,  he  reached  a 
pertise  in  Grod's  work  as  . 
Nineteen  hundred  and 
nessed  his  position  as 
gustine  Church  in 
truly   a   momentous 
leader  in  God's  service 
some  responsibility  of 
His  province  and  providii^g 
the  salvation  of  souls,  w 
Costello's  sacred  reason 
nor  Costello  reached  still 
nation  as  a   church 
assiuning  the  duties  in    _    . 
examiner.  And  very  happijy 
ingf ully  for  all  who  knew 
there,  Monsignor  Costello 
in    1963    the   pastor   of 
Church,  which  is  so  near 
in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.  His 
example,  and  his  loving 
be  missed  within  the 
among  all  his  friends  anc 
the  community  surrounding 
Street.  To  his  brothers 
Reverend  Monsignor 
lo.    pastor    of    the    _^.^.., 
Manhattan,  N.Y.,  Thomas 
Mary  E.  and  Julia  M 
tend  our  warmest  wishes 
were  part  of  his  life  and 
ample,  will  be  more 

by  their  brother's 

joy  happiness,  prosperity, 
welfare  as  their  brother 
wanted. 

Despite  the  nature  of 
beliefs  and  mode  of 
ognize  and  respect  the 
our  religious  institutions 
framework,    teaching    the 
showing  a  way  of  living,  fo 
our  people.   Their  leaders 
counsel,  the  guidance,  and 
is  essential  to  many  lives  „ 
the  choice  as  a  free  people 
lessons  and  make  it  part  of 
We  should  have  a  faith  in 
and  where  we  are  going  as 
nation. 

We  are  paying  tribute  ._. 
who  helped  people  be  bette 
are  saluting  a  leader  who 
pie  to  live  out  days  of  their 
they  could.  In  that  form,  „. 
to  themselves,  a  credit  to 
munity,  and  an  important 
factor  to  the  success  of  God 
His  work  here  on  Earth. 

At  the  funeral  mass  foi 
Costello  in   St.   Brendan's 
March  15,  Msgr.  George  K,^ 
of  the  Institute  for  advanced 
Catholic  Doctrine  at  St 

sity,  delivered  a  very 

He  deeply  touched  all  who 
tendance  that  day  with  hi 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  what  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend,  and 
brother  servant  of  God.  meant  to  him 
personally,  to  the  church  he  also  served, 
and  to  those  left  behind.  We  were  priv- 
ileged to  hear  of  the  work  of  the  church 
and  Its  talented  leaders.  We  are  given 
Insight  into  how  the  concept  of  death 
affects  men,  and  conversely,  the  tremen- 
dous power  and  meaning  of  prayer.  We 
can  observe  Monsignor  Costello  as  the 
very  human,  yet  holy  and  learned  man 
that  he  was,  and  witness  his  Influence  in 
the  church  and  among  men. 

I  would  like  to  share  that  homily  with 
you  now.  It  is  a  fitting  comment  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  man  we  honor  today 
and  his  work: 

HoMiLT  Given  by  the  Reverend  Monsignor 
George  A.  Kelly 
"Feed  the  Flock  of  God  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  you,  watching  over  it  not 
grudgingly  but  with  good  will  as  God 
wishes— becoming  the  model  for  the  flock. 
And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  appears  you 
win  receive  the  crown  of  glory  that  never 
tarnishes."  (l  Peter  5:2;  4) 

The  news  that  Monsignor  John  M.  Costello 
was  dying  without  warning,  and  then  his 
sudden  death,  evoked  a  rash  of  sentiments 
In  me  and  others  which  form  a  suitable  sub- 
ject of  meditation  here  at  his  final  resting 
place  this  side  of  the  glory  he  hopefullv  now 
enjoys. 

The  first  feeling  was  the  sense  of  loss— the 
loss  of  a  brother,  the  loss  of  a  friend. 

On  second  thought  came  the  realization 
that  the  angel  of  death  has  already  passed 
over  the  generation  which  once  was  our  par- 
ents' and  now  has  begun  to  spread  his  wings 
at  least  over  the  older  of  their  children 
sometimes  even  over  the  younger  ones,  a  cer- 
tain reminder  that  our  bodies  are  becoming 
Increasingly  corruptible  (1  Cor.  15-53),  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  certain  day  and 
hour  which  Is  predetermined  for  us  but  un- 
known by  us. 

Then.  I  saw  In  my  memory's  eye  Msgr  Cos- 
tello as  the  priest  he  was.  only  as  priest 
(nothing  else  was  Imaginable),  what  he 
meant  to  the  church,  what  the  church  meant 
to  him,  what  It  meant  to  people  that  he  was 
a  priest,  what  It  means  for  anyone  to  be  a 
priest. 

Losing  a  friend  and  a  brother,  with  whom 
you  are  friendly,  is  an  Incalculable  human 
loss.  Msgr.  Costello's  dying  made  me  think 
of  other  priest  friends  he  and  I  have  lost 
sometimes  together,  in  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  Morgan  O'Brien,  Conrad  McCoy 
Arthur  Edward  Murphy,  John  P.  Monaghan' 
John  J.  Moylan,  Joseph  P.  A.  O'Brien  Gerald 
Cahlll— the  list  Is  limitless.  I  ask:  Who 
thinks  of  them?  Who  prays  for  them?  They 
had  no  wife  to  cry  over  them,  to  remember 
the  anniversary  masses,  nor  children  to  put 
flowers  on  their  graves.  But  then  I  console 
myself.  If  I  remember,  others  must  too.  Who 
are  likely  to  remember  priest  friends?  The 
people  who  will  recount  to  their  chUdren's 
children  the  story  of  the  priest  who  changed 
the  course  of  their  life.  Msgr.  Costello  will  be 
remembered  many  times  over.  Just  for  that 
As  one  lady  on  a  long  line  at  his  bier  the 
other  night  said :  "It  was  a  privilege  to  know 
him."  The  lives  of  his  close  friends  have  been 
emptied  somewhat  by  his  death  but  are  still 
richer  than  life  would  have  been  had  he  not 
crossed  their  path.  Memories  lessons  we 
learned  from  our  friends.  Especially  If  fond 
memories  prompt  us  to  pray  regularly  for 
departed  friends.  If  we  are  reminded  to  pray 
for  some  priest  we  knew  but  may  have  few 
people  left  behind— a  Hugh  Gilmartln  a 
John  Leo  Dolan,  a  James  L.  Rlordan,  per- 
haps a  Daniel  Sullivan  who  died  only  last 

week  with  less  than  flve  minutes  notice 

then  this  mass  of  resurrection  has  benefits 
far  beyond  what  we  normally  assign  to  It 
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More  than  that  is  here  a  sjrmbol  of  our 
own  approaching  death  present  In  his  dying 
now.  Most  of  us  belong  to  his  generation 
Though  a  torchbearer  at  Father  Costello's 
first  mass  and  separated   In   age  by  thir- 
teen years,  my  hair  is  no  less  white  than 
his.   My  time,   our   time  Is  drawing   near. 
The  Second  Vatican  Council  took  note  of 
the  fact  how  man  "rebels  against  death". 
Man  dreads  the  breaking  up  of  his  body. 
He  dreads  the  thought  of  forever  ceasing  to 
be.  But  by  instinct  he  senses  within  him- 
self the  seed  of  his  own  eternity.  It  Is  not 
possible   to   have   seen   Msgr.   Costello  five 
minutes  before  his  massive  brain  hemor- 
rhage— the   clear   mind,    the    Jaunty   step 
The  agile  tongue— and  believe  that  his  spirit 
died   because  the  veins  and  arteries   were 
no  longer  capable  of  containing  that  spirit. 
Indeed  the  more  our  bodies  weaken  each 
day,  the  more  we  long  for  life  eternal.  And 
our  faith  tells  us  that  this  Is  precisely  what 
John  Costello  possesses  now.  Christ  prom- 
ised him  and  all  his  faithful  sons  Just  such 
a  resurrection.  Which  Is  why  believers  are 
told:  Cleave  to  God  through  union  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  has  declared  that  the  very  dig- 
nity of  man  "rests  above  all  on  the  fact 
that  he  Is  called  to  communion  with  God." 
Mav  *he  second  lesson  of  this  mass  be  a 
rekindling  of  our  faith  in  that  final  res- 
urrection which  belongs  to  all  of  Christ's 
faithful  servants. 

But  It  Is  Msgr.  Costello  the  priest  that 
merits  our  preeminent  attention.  Here  was 
a  priest  In  the  classic  tradition.  He  held  a 
place  In  the  ranks  of  those  priests  who  have 
made  the  church  In  America  the  envy  of 
the  Christian  world.  No  less  a  person  than 
Pope  Pius  XII  In  commenting  of  the  flow- 
ering of  the  faith  In  the  United  States  and 
looking  for  causes — on  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  American 
hierarchy — pointed  his  finger  to  the  first 
cause,  to  American  priests  who  "by  their  ac- 
tive collaboration  In  the  sacred  ministry 
sowed  the  precious  seed  which  ripened  to 
an  abundant  harvest  of  virtues."  John 
Michael  Costello  was  at  the  heart  of  that 
tradition  whien  it  was  In  full  bloom. 
Thank  God  we  have  priests  like  him. 
Thank  God,  too,  that  they  have  earned 
the  affection  of  American  Catholics. 

Thank  God  It  is  still  otu-  Instinct  after 
ordination — an  Instinct,  not  a  rule  prescribed 
by  authority,  not  a  doctrine  set  out  In  a 
book— an  Instinct,  mind  you  which  blooms 
self-sown  from  the  soil  of  Christian  piety 
to  crowd  around  the  newlv  ordained,  to 
kiss  his  hands  while  holy  oil  still  glistens 
there,  to  seek  his  blessing  before  those 
hands  are  soiled  by  earthy  use. 

Every  priest  at  his  ordination  lies  down 
stretched  out  at  full  length,  not  unlike  the 
extended  body  of  your  beloved  pastor  here. 
At  that  moment  yields  his  body,  mind,  emo- 
tions and  powers  to  Christ,  to  be  Christ's 
Instument,  as  If  he  had  no  life  or  will  of 
his  own.  And  when  he  does  rise  from  the 
cold  floor  of  the  cathedral  to  face  his  bishop, 
he  finds  his  hards  tied  together  in  the 
bishop's  a  token  that  henceforth  he  Is  cap- 
tive of  Jesus  Christ,  his  faithful  servant,  his 
salt  of  the  earth,  his  light  of  the  world.  John 
Costello  was  a  priest  long  before  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  speclfled  him  as  "a  co- 
worker of  the  episcopal  order."  But  from 
June  2.  1928  onward,  a  principle  of  that 
recent  council  was  his  very  own,  viz.  "Faith- 
fulness to  Christ  cannot  be  separated  from 
faithfulness  to  his  Church."  Others  may 
divide  their  loyalties  in  strange  ways.  But 
John  Mltchael  Costello — never. 

Msgr.  Costello's  unique  opportunities  to 
serve  well  or  to  be  an  unfaithful  priest  were 
many.  When  he  was  sent  to  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  for  advanced  study 
he  became  a  doctor  of  canon  law.  When  he 
returned   In    1930   and   was   told   to   be   a 
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curate  at  Annunciation  Parish  In  Manhat- 
tan, he  was  a  good  curate.  When  after  Arch- 
bishop Spellman's  arrival  in  New  York  he 
was  made  a  Judge  and  then  chief  Judge  of 
the  matrimonial  curia,  he  became  what  one 
man  called  "one  of  the  finest  legal  minds  in 
the  American  Catholic  system  of  Juris- 
prudence." A  man  with  the  unique  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  know  how  and  when 
the  law  of  the  church  bound,  and  when 
that  law  loosed.  Few  men  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  leave  behind  as  pastor  the 
memory  of  a  renewed  and  refurbished  St. 
Augustine's  parish  In  Osslnlng  and  a  verita- 
ble contemporary  temple  of  worship  here  at 
St.  Brendan's.  Even  during  later  years  he 
continued  the  specialized  Interests  of  his 
younger  days.  He  read  the  documents  of 
Vatican  II.  He  took  seriously  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Synod  which  "Directs  the 
attention  of  pastors  of  souls  to  their  very 
grave  obligation  to  do  all  In  their  power" 
to  see  that  the  faithful,  especially  the 
young,  "who  are  the  hope  of  the  Church" 
received  soimd  Catholic  education.  He  was 
quite  particular  about  the  text  and  teach- 
ers of  religious  education. 

He  also  was  one  of  the  few  pastors  who 
remembered  that  when  Pope  John  XXIII  an- 
nounced on  January  25,  1959  there  would  be 
a  new  ecumenical  council,  his  first  reason  for 
the  convocation  was  the  hope  that  this  would 
"lead  happily  to  the  desired  and  awaited 
brlnglng-up-to-date  of  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law."  One  of  the  few  pastors,  too,  who  fol- 
lowed the  legislation  which  ensued  from  each 
of  the  sixteen  council  documents,  this  ex- 
plains why  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
pursuing  their  application  to  certain  aspects 
of  parochial  affairs  In  the  United  States. 

Some  of  his  other  accomplishments — like 
his  scholarly  Interest  In  English  literature- 
will  forever  be  hidden  underneath  the  rou- 
tine character  of  the  many  things  he  did 
often  and  well,  deeds  which  because  of  their 
doing  explains  why  the  church  Is  more  uni- 
versal than  the  local  community  here  at  St. 
Brandan's  or  at  St.  Augustine's.  The  parish 
priest  Is  almost  exclusively  a  living  document. 
His  history  mostly  dies  with  him.  The  only 
archive  In  which  his  full  story  Is  recorded  Is 
the  Infinite  mind  of  God,  who  sees  and  re- 
members eternally,  even  when  all  others  have 
forgotten.  The  real  work  of  any  good  parish 
priest  win  be  known  only  on  the  last  day. 

There  Is  an  effort  which  began  outside  the 
church  and  now  unfortunately  has  taken  root 
inside  of  the  church  to  remove  the  priest 
from  his  pedestal.  Not  long  ago  a  cultivated 
Irishman  wrote  that  the  church — 

"Made  of  the  newly  ordained  priest  a  verita- 
ble caricature  of  Jesus  .  .  . 

"The  fresh  faced,  narrow-minded,  funda- 
mentally fearful,  newly  ordained  priest  was 
an  object  of  wonder  and  near  worship,  clean 
with  supernatural  cleanliness,  and  a  fleshly 
revelation  of  God  for  the  faithful,  while  re- 
maining for  himself  a  mine  of  Indescrlmlnate 
desires  and  carefully  covered-over  Ignor- 
ances." 

This  recent  Judgment  comes  with  ill -grace 
from  one  who  has  already  abandoned  his 
priesthood  with  finality  and  does  not  describe 
John  Michael  Costello  nor  most  of  the  priests 
who  year  after  year  said  their  first  Masses  In 
parishes  like  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel. 
These  men  were  well  aware  that  they  were 
earthen  vessels,  weak  and  foolish  Instruments 
of  a  wise  and  confounding  Lord.  They  know 
Just  the  same  that  their  priesthood,  like 
Christ's  was  "Holy,  Innocent,  undefiled,  sepa- 
rated from  sinners,  higher  than  the  Heavens 
(Hebrews  7:26)."  To  Injure  that  priesthood 
was  to  Injure  Christ  himself.  Wlthoxit  that 
priesthood  they  understood  Christ's  work  re- 
mained undone. 

We  have  been  brought  together  here  as 
friends    through    the    priesthood    of    John 
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Michael  Costello.  May  he  live  In  our  memory 
and  the  associations  continue.  Let  us  leave 
him  In  the  hands  of  God,  praying  only  that 
the  faults  of  his  earthly  life  may  speedily  and 
mercifully  be  forgiven  him;  that  we  for 
whom  the  memories  of  our  priesthood  are 
Intertwined  with  the  recollection  of  his 
friendship  and  his  kinship,  may  be  true  to 
the  Catholic  faith  In  which  he  died,  to  be 
worthy  when  our  time  comes  of  that  vision 
In  which  he  now  lives. 

Tne  day  after  John  Costello  died  Msgr. 
Francis  Costello  went  to  his  brother's  room 
in  the  rectory  and  found  open  on  the  pastor's 
desk  a  letterhead  reading:  Annunciation 
Rectory,  Eighty-eight  Convent  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  notations,  written  in  his 
hand  said: 

"Retreat  note — 1936"  and  read  as  follows: 

"God  Is  my  Creator. 

I  am  his  creature. 

I  belong  to  him  entirely. 

He  owns  me. 

I  must  do  as  he  commands. 

He  has  commanded  me. 

In  common  with  all  men  I  owe  him  certain 
duties. 

As  a  priest,  I  freely  undertook  a  more  Im- 
portant oflSce. 

The  salvation  of  souls. 

I  will  do  my  best." 

This  truly  was  a  priest  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  present  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  an  enumeration  of  horses  start- 
ing in  1978  and  in  every  fifth  year  begin- 
ning after  1978. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  I  am  proud  of  the 
contribution  horses  make  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky.  Our  State  is 
one  of  the  6  leading  States  in  horse  pop- 
ulation, containing  over  20,000  thor- 
oughbreds on  more  than  400  thorough- 
bred farms  valued  at  over  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  focus  on  the  im- 
portance of  conducting  a  national  horse 
enumeration.  Accurate  data  about 
horses  are  of  national  importance,  be- 
cause of  the  dimensions  of  the  horse  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  Currently, 
the  American  Horse  Council  estimates 
that: 

First,  combined  investment  and  an- 
nual expenditures  of  the  horse  industry 
amotmt  to  more  than  $13  billion; 

Second,  horse  owners  spend  nearly  $7 
billion  annually  on  feed,  equipment, 
drugs,  services,  and  related  items; 

Third,  total  Federal,  State,  and  local 
revenues  from  racing  and  related  indus- 
tries approach  $1  billion  annually; 

Fourth,  there  are  approximately  3.2 
million  horse  owners  in  the  United 
States;  a  majority  represent  middle-  and 
low-income  families  who  own  horses  for 
recreational  purposes.  There  are  over 
200.000  breeders  of  registered  horses;  and 
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Fifth,  more  than  320,000  boys  and  girls 
are  engaged  in  4-H  horse  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  industry  as  large  and 
important  as  the  horse  industry  requires 
reliable  basic  and  current  raw  data  in 
order  to  fimction  properly,  the  linchpin 
to  which  must  be  an  accurate  inventory 
of  the  horse  population.  Responsible  fi- 
nancial planning  in  the  industries  that 
supply  goods  and  services  to  horse  own- 
ers is  greatly  complicated  by  the  lack 
of  information. 

A  dependable  horse  enumeration  is, 
also,  particularly  important  to  the  suc- 
cessful combating  of  disease.  An  epi- 
demic like  Venezuelan  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis could  reduce  the  horse  popula- 
tion overnight.  A  more  precise  knowl- 
edge of  the  number  and  location  of 
horses  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  ade- 
quate health  research,  vaccination,  and 
control  planning. 

The  present  way  of  conducting  a  horse 
enumeration  is  cumbersome,  incomplete 
and  inaccurate.  The  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus will  conduct  an  agricultural  census 
in  1978  which  will  include  a  count  of 
horses  but  only  on  farms.  No  inventory 
will  be  taken  of  the  countless  numbers 
of  animals  used  as  pleasure,  racing,  or 
other  types  of  equine  pursuits.  In  1969, 
for  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
mailed  out  over  13  million  forms  to  elicit 
information  from  4.1  million  persons. 
By  the  time  the  information  was  as- 
sembled it  was  obsolete  and  of  little 
value.  Moreover,  such  procedures  un- 
necessarily antagonize  farmers,  who 
were  required  to  answer  up  to  750  ques- 
tions or  face  criminal  penalties. 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  now  conducts  crop  and  livestock 
surveys,  excluding  equines,  has  a  supe- 
rior capability  for  obtaining  necessary 
agricultural  information  in  a  way  that 
would  yield  more  accurate  results  and 
cause  less  wear  and  tear  on  our  farmers. 
The  Reporting  Service  has  well-trained 
personnel,  accustomed  to  working  coop- 
eratively with  the  States,  who  would  uti- 
lize sampling  methods  involving  inter- 
views with  a  relatively  small  number  of 
fanners.  In  1973,  for  example,  the  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service  designed  a  pilot 
project  to  collect  national  statistics  to 
provide  estimates  of  equine  population 
by  breed  and  primary  use.  Unfortunately, 
no  funds  were  made  available  for  even 
this  pilot  project. 

Despite  the  lack  of  adequate  funding 
for  a  national  equine  enumeration,  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Kentucky  Horse  Council,  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Louisville  Office  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service,  appropriated  money  by  the 
general  assembly  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  Kentucky  equines.  Heretofore,  infor- 
mation on  the  Kentucky  horse  industry 
had  been  obtained  utilizing  either  lim- 
ited information  or  opinions  of  industry 
leaders. 

The  Kentucky  project  is  designed  to 
provide  information  on  the  total  number 
of  horses  in  the  State,  the  number  of 
horses  by  breed  and  use,  the  location  of 
horses  by  region,  the  number  of  horse 
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operations    by    type — fain, 
boarding  stable,  and  so  fo:  th 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
of  Kentucky  has  taken 
operating  with  the  USDA 
Reporting  Service  to  prodi  ice 
State-local  horse  enxmiera  ;lon 
now  broaden  this  approacl 
level.  The  Kentucky  Hor^s 
forms  me  that  the 
eral  assembly  allocated 
the  horse  sampling.  The 
tical    Reporting   Service 
their  1973  proposed  "natioiial 
tistlcal  program."  estimated 
first  3  years  of  the  samplir  g 
lion  woxild  be  needed  annually 
an  accurate  horse 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
to  utilize  the  Statistical 
ice's  fine  oflBces  to  condufct 
equine  eniuneratlon  in 
5th  year  thereafter.  The 
in  each  enimieration  shoul( 
in  the  public  domain  and 
may,  if  he  so  desires,  utillzt 
method  of  statistical 

The   pilot   project   m 
wealth  of  Kentucky  can 
ful  guide  on  a  successf ull;  f 
In  this  area.  In  addition, 
appropriate  $3  million  for 
ending  on  September  30, 
000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
date  in  order  to  adequate!  y 
the  national  goal  of 
cessful,  informative  national 
meration. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all 
izens  and  Members  In 
poses  and  provisions 
piece  of  legislation. 

KH.  5935  follows: 

H.R.  6935 
A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
to  take  an  enumeration  of 
and  every  five  years 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat< 
Representatives    of    the    Uni 
America  in  Congress  assemblei 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through 
tlcal  Reporting  Service  of  the 
Agriculture,  shall.  In  1978  anc 
year  beginning  after  1978.  tak  > 
tlon  of  horses  In  the  United 

(b)  The  data  collected  In 
tlon  taken  under  this  Act  shai 
year  Immediately  preceding  th  i 
such  enumsratlon  is  taken. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  publish 
collected  In  each  enumeratlo:  i 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  If 
Elders  It  feasible,  authorize 
statistical  method  known  as 
taking  an  enumeration  unde- 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
States"   means   the  several 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorizec 
priated   to  carry  out  the  proirlslo 
first  section  of  this  Act  «3,000, 
cal  year  ending  on  Septembei 
•600,000  for  each  fiscal  year  e: 
date.  Funds  appropriated  unde  ■ 
remain  avaUable  until  expend  sd 
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HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
today  to  honor  Mr.  J.  Emmett  Ballard,  a 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  attorney,  who  has 
recently  passed  away. 

For  decades  Emmett  Ballard  served  his 
State  and  his  community  with  dedica- 
tion and  determination.  In  1951,  he  was 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  a  civic 
group  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  public 
housing  to  Jackson,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  Lane  College  Black  Heri- 
tage Award. 

Emmett  Ballard  was  a  man  of  under- 
standing, patience,  and  gentle  spirit,  and 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew 
and  respected  him. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
two  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Jack- 
son Sun  newspaper  on  March  24,  1977: 
Tmbute  to  J.  Emmett  Ballard 
J.  Emmett  Ballard,  longtime  Jackson  at- 
torney, civic.  Industrial  and  community 
leader,  died  late  Tuesday  at  Jackson  Specialty 
Hospital  after  a  long  Illness. 

He  had  been  practicing  law  here  for  about 
42  years,  and  for  most  of  that  time  he  was 
Jackson's  only  black  lawyer. 

The  66-year-old  attorney,  after  four 
decades  of  community  service,  sought  to  cap 
his  career  by  being  elected  city  Judge  In 
November  1976 — a  race  he  lost  to  Jack 
Woodall.  If  he  had  won  the  campaign,  he 
would  have  become  the  first  black  elected 
to  city  office. 

A  native  of  Madison  County,  Mr.  Ballard 
was  a  graduate  of  Lane  College  and  received 
his  law  degree  from  LaSalle  University. 

After  word  of  his  death  spread  through 
the  community  early  today,  several  members 
of  the  Jackson  Bar  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Ballard  was  a  member,  commented  on 
his  life. 

Former  district  attorney  David  P.  Murray, 
who  said  he  regarded  Mr.  Ballard  most  highly 
as  a  person  and  fellow  attorney,  called  Mr. 
Ballard  "a  fine.  Christian  gentleman,  out- 
standing member  of  the  bar  association  and 
fine  civic  leader  and  church  worker — an  all- 
around   good   citizen." 

"He  was  fair  and  his  word  was  his  bond," 
said  City  Judge  Jack  Woodall.  "I  never  dealt 
with  a  more  pleasant  person.  And  as  my  op- 
ponent In  the  city  Judge's  race,  he  was  fair 
and  honest  In  his  campaign." 

"We've  lost  a  good  member  of  the  bar," 
said  Atty.  H.  T.  Etherldge.  "He  was  a  top- 
notch  lawyer  and  well  thought  of  by  every- 
one." 

Mr.  Ballard  served  on  boards  and  com- 
missions under  every  governor  from  Frank 
Clement  to  Ray  Blanton.  and  every  Jack- 
son mayor  from  A.  B.  Foust  to  Bob  Conger. 
He  was  the  first  to  call  a  meeting  In  Jack- 
son In  interest  of  public  housing. 

He  was  secretary  to  the  Madison  County 
Election  Commission,  a  charter  member  and 
twice  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Human 
Development  Commission.  He  served  on  the 
Tennessee  Manpower  Commission  and  the 
Manpower  Control  Commission. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  chairman  of  the  Head 
Start  Advisory  Committee,  chairman  of  the 
board  for  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  (OIC)  and  served  on  the  Jackson  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission  and  the 
Health  and  Education  Facilities  Commission. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 


tional Convention  in  Chicago  In  1968,  and 
was  an  honorary  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the 
late  Gov.  Buford  Ellington. 

He  was  also  a  longtime  member  of  Mother 
Liberty  CME  Church.  He  was  a  steward  and 
member  of  the  church's  board  of  trustees. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Ballard  was  named  "Man  of 
the  Tear"  by  a  civic  group  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  public  housing  to  Jackson,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  Lane  College 
Black  Heritage  Award. 

His  survivors  Include  his  viddow,  the  former 
Magnolia  Pharr  of  Jackson;  a  daughter. 
Marlon  Hodge,  a  counselor  In  the  city  ele- 
mentary schools:  and  a  son,  Franklin  Ballard, 
a  counselor  at  North  Side  Junior  High  and 
a  member  of  the  Madison  County  Court. 

Funeral  arrangements  foi  Mr.  Ballard  are 
Incomplete.  Ford  Funeral  Home  is  In  charge. 

J.  Emmett  Ballard 

After  66  years,  J.  Emmett  Ballard — hus- 
band, father,  church  leader,  lawyer,  and  civil 
rights  leader— has  departed  his  beloved  city. 

As  a  black  lawyer,  he  could  have  moved  to 
greater  financial  gain  elsewhere.  But  he 
stayed  because  he  saw  his  own  special  re- 
wards here,  because  of  his  heartfelt  dedica- 
tion to  Jackson's  future. 

He  was  a  man  who  deeply  felt  the  inequi- 
ties and  wrongs  about  him.  These  he  sought 
to  end  not  by  storm  but  by  steady  determi- 
nation and  gentle  persuasion.  If  some  men 
can  be  likened  to  mountains,  J.  Emmett 
Ballard  was  a  quiet  stream  with  a  subtle 
but  unrelenting  force  capable  of  great 
things. 

For  decades  Jackson's  single  lawyer  of  his 
race,  he  recognized  his  special  role  in  a 
community  that  had  Its  share  of  walls 
erected  by  racial  prejudice.  WhUe  those  in 
other  cities  sought  to  obliterate  their  own 
walls  through  explosive  force,  Ballard  pa- 
tiently scraped,  tapped  and  chipped. 

After  40-pIus  years  the  barriers  were  still 
there,  but  at  least  he  could  see  over  them 
and  sought  to  test  them  during  his  last 
months  of  life.  In  his  try  for  city  Judge  last 
November,  race  distinctly  was  not  an  Issue. 
If  anything,  age  and  frail  health  edged  him 
out  of  his  single  but  Impressive  bid  for  pub- 
lic office. 

Yet  he  served  his  city  well  as  organizer 
and  leader  of  numerous  community  projects. 
That  Influence  went  beyond  Jackson's 
borders,  to  the  state  level  where  he  served 
on  a  variety  of  boards  and  commissions.  His 
list  of  accomplishments  Is  long.  Foremost 
of  all  his  achievements  were  his  understand- 
ing of  others'  attitudes  and  his  patience, 
which  were  a  model  for  all  people. 

Jackson  has  lost  a  valuable  citizen.  For- 
tunately, his  gentle  spirit  lingers. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   GEORGE   GORDON 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califo.'-nia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  14, 
the  many  friends  of  George  R.  Gordon 
will  gather  together  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  as  he  retires  from  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Commimity  College  Governing 
Board.  The  tribute,  in  which  I  join,  is 
well  deserved. 

If  any  one  person  can  be  credited  with 
having  brought  quality  community 
based  higher  education  to  our  area,  it 
is  George  Gordon. 

When  George  first  took  office  in  Jan- 
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uary  1949  as  president  of  the  original 
college  board,  our  community  collie 
system  consisted  of  a  few  surplus  quon- 
set  huts  in  a  field  serving  several  hun- 
dred returning  GI's.  Twenty -eight  years 
later,  our  Contra  Costa  colleges  can 
boast  of  three  magnificent  campuses,  a 
faculty  comparable  to  that  of  any  com- 
mimity college  in  California,  and  34,000 
full-time  and  part-time  students. 

The  colleges  send  out  several  thousand 
well-prepared  students  to  4-year  insti- 
tutions each  year.  Thousands  of  Contra 
Costans  have  learned  skilled  trades  and 
have  entered  technical  professions 
through  the  community  college  system. 
Thousands  of  others  are  part-time  stu- 
dents who  have  the  opportimity  to  ex- 
perience learning  for  the  simple  immiti- 
gated  joy  of  it.  Our  colleges  are  also  a 
basic  commimity  resource,  adding  to  the 
cultural  life  of  our  country. 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  un- 
der the  enlightened  leadership  and  firm 
guidance  of  George  Gordon.  In  his  28 
years  of  uninterrupteri  service,  seven 
times  elected  president  of  the  board, 
George  Gordon — unflappable,  untiring, 
unequaled — has  earned  the  everlasting 
respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  Con- 
tra Costans. 


INDIANA  WINNER  OF  VFW  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  DAVID  L.  CORNWELL 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  CORNWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
an  exceptional  young  man  from  my  dis- 
trict in  Indiana.  Monty  Kris  Woolsey  was 
in  Washington  to  be  honored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  for  winning  the 
1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  America  Scholar- 
ship Program  in  Indiana.  Monty  is  a 
senior  at  the  Jasper  High  School  in  Jas- 
per, Ind.,  Dubois  County.  He  plans  to  at- 
tend Wabash  College,  and  thereafter 
study  law.  Besides  being  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  and  Who's 
Who  in  American  Music  Students,  Monty 
is  an  excellent  debator  having  cocap- 
tained  his  debate  team  and  winning  the 
Bicentennial  Youths  Debate.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  my  fellow 
colleagues  will  find  Monty  Kris  Wool- 
sey's  winning  address  most  stimulating 
and  most  rewarding  in  knowing  that  this 
is  the  way  the  younger  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict regard  their  Government  and  their 
country.  I  have  nothing  but  the  greatest 
pride  in  this  upstanding  young  gentle- 
man. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  by  Montt  Kris  Woolsey,  Indiana 
Winner  of  1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Scholarship  Program 
I  must  have  eaten  too  much  pumpkin  pie 
before  retiring  this  past  Thanksgiving  night. 
Or,  maybe  It  was  the  thoughts  about  that 
first  Thanksgiving  and  what  It  has  meant  to 
us  Americans  that  affected  my  sleep  that 
night.  For,  as  I  slept,  a  nightmare  overcame 
me. 
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I  was  living  In  a  country  called  Russia, 
then  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany.  I  was 
living  in  Socialistic  Coim tries  where  every 
major  aspect  of  my  life  was  controlled  by 
the  Government.  Where  I  ate,  where  I  slept, 
where  I  went,  what  I  could  say,  what  I  could 
do,  what  I  wrote,  what  Job  I  had,  who  1  met, 
who  I  could  talk  to,  who  I  could  marry  . . . 
Everything  was  decided  for  me.  The  right  to 
exercise  my  free  will  was  gone. 

The  feeling  caiised  by  this  nightmare  was 
horrifying.  It  tormented  my  mind  and  It 
gnawed  at  my  Insldes.  My  head  was  spinning, 
I  was  tossing  and  turning  trying  to  escape. 
Then  suddenly  I  sprang  up  in  bed.  I  was  wide 
awake.  My  pillow  was  damp  from  perspira- 
tion, and — could  It  be?  Tes,  tears!  I  had  actu- 
ally wept. 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  stared  out  Into 
the  sky.  As  I  looked  at  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  the  anguish  caused  by  the  nightmare 
began  to  fade  and  I  began  to  smile.  Although 
It  was  dark,  I  realized  that  I  was  in  America, 
not  Russia,  or  Czechoslovakia,  or  Germany. 
America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  The  land  ruled  by  democracy. 
And  as  I  stared  at  the  stars  a  while  longer, 
I  realized  that  In  America  we  have  oppor- 
tunities. We  have  a  chance  to  succeed.  Our 
lives  are  not  controlled  by  the  Government. 
We  have  a  will  of  our  own.  We  have  the  right 
to  do  what  we  please.  We  have  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  to  belong  to  the  reli- 
gion of  our  choice. 

I  understood  what  America  must  have 
meant  to  those  Pilgrims  who  celebrated  that 
first  Thanksgiving.  It  meant  for  them  much 
the  same  as  It  did  later  for  PYancis  Scott  Key 
who  wrote  our  "Star  Spangled  Banner",  as  It 
did  for  Henry  Carey  who  wrote,  "America", 
as  it  did  for  Kathy  Bates  who  wrote  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful". 

America  Is  an  abstract  word  that  symbo- 
lizes a  very  unique  environment.  The  envir- 
onment of  Democracy,  freedom,  love,  free 
win,  nationalism,  the  opportunity  to  do  as 
we  please,  an  envlrorunent  of  togetherness 
and  pride.  Pride  because  we  want  and  we 
love  the  democratic  society  that  our  fore- 
fathers fought  so  strongly  for.  Pride  because 
we  know  what  Joy  and  happiness  living  in  a 
democratic  society  can  bring  us.  We  know 
that  we  can  go  to  our  friends'  houses.  We 
can  go  to  the  show.  We  can  choose  our  voca- 
tion, set  goals  and  try  to  accomplish  them, 
then  later  achieve  them.  Our  lives  are  not 
stinted  by  Socialism.  No,  we  are  enhanced 
with  the  ability  to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

Our  thanks  and  our  source  for  this  Im- 
mense opportunity  is  the  word  and  the  place 
called  "America." 

Being  content  with  my  new  understanding 
of  the  word  "America",  I  went  back  to  my 
bed  and  I  soon  fell  Into  a  deep  and  peaceful 
sleep. 


THE    AMENDMENT    TO    THE    SICK 
PAY    EXCLUSION    ACT    OP    1976 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  gave  its  approval  to  legislation 
which  I  believe  is  of  vital  importance  to 
millions  of  retired  and  disabled  persons 
throughout  the  country. 

The  bill,  H.R.  1828  will  eliminate  a 
provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
which  excludes  most  disability  payments 
from  the  category  of  tax-free  income  for 
1976.  If  not  amended,  this  portion  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  would  have  re- 
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suited  in  great  hardship  for  those  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay  additional  taxes: 
disabled  retirees  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  disabled  retirees  could  ex- 
clude up  to  $100  weekly  in  disability  com- 
pensation when  computing  their  Federal 
tax  liability.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  elimi- 
nated this  exclusion  clause  retroactively 
to  January  1,  1976,  except  for  lower  in- 
come disabled  retirees  who  are  under  the 
age  of  65  and  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  If  we  had  not  voted  In  the 
House  to  amend  this  law,  those  people 
who  receive  disability  payments  and 
budgeted  and  planned  during  1976  under 
the  assumption  that  they,  would  be  able 
to  deduct  this  income  from  their  tax  re- 
turns would  have  been  faced  with  an 
unplarmed-for  expense  on  April  15.  In 
many  cases,  increased  fuel  bills  have  al- 
ready drained  the  savings  accounts  of 
many  people  on  fixed  incomes.  It  would 
have  been  unfair  to  saddle  these  people 
with  an  additional  tax  burden  in  times 
of  economic  uncertainty. 

Under  H.R.  1828,  the  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  will  be  delayed 
for  1  year  and  will  go  into  effect  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31, 1976.  This  legislation  will  provide  tax- 
payers with  the  option  of  waiving  the  de- 
lay and  filing  this  year  using  the  new 
disability  income  exclusion  or  a  new  an- 
nuity income  exclusion  system. 

As  one  gentleman  from  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut  writes: 

I  was  disabled  as  of  August  5th,  1975  and 
not  able  to  work.  I  am  still  disabled.  I  be- 
came sixty-five  on  July  14,  1976,  and  retired 
on  a  company  pension  on  August  1  of  last 
year.  I  will  be  hard-pressed  to  pay  the  fed- 
eral tax  on  the  $100.00  per  week  that  I 
received  as  disability  leave  pay  from  Janu- 
ary 1  until  August  1  of  1976. 

The  House  has  met  its  duty  to  enact 
legislation  which  answers  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  by  passing  H.R.  1828. 1  am 
sure  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
House  will  come  as  most  welcome  news 
to  many  Americans. 


AG-LAND  FUND-1 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF   HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  note  my  ap- 
proval of  the  decision  of  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Chicago,  and  Merrill-Lynch,  Inc.,  to 
withdraw  their  proposed  Ag-Land  Pund- 
1. 1  believe  that  the  sponsors  of  this  pro- 
posal accurately  reacted  to  public  opin- 
ion on  this  issue. 

I  voiced  my  disapproval  of  this  plan 
during  subcommittee  hearings,  for  I  be- 
lieved that  the  fund  did  not  deserve  tax- 
exempt  status.  Since  it  is  an  active, 
rather  than  a  passive  trust,  it  did  not 
qualify  for  the  special  tax  status. 

The  trust,  furthermore,  would  have 
had  a  substantial  advantage  over  other 
investors  who  have  their  land  and  in- 
come taxed.  Land  prices  which  already 
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are  high  would  have  gone 
Young  people  who  were  intefc-ested 
coming  farmers  would  not 
ford  the  price  of  land  itself 
they  would  not  easily  find 
since    the   corporation    coi^trolling 
land  would  consider  these 
as  poor  credit  risks. 

Trusts  such  as  Ag-Land  Ilund 
fit  those  who  run  the  trusts 
American  farmer.  We"  shotld 
to  such  proposals  which  dimjiish 
portance  of  the  family  farm. 
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MARGARET  MEAD:  AME^CAN  FAM- 
ILIES IN  THE  FUT[JRE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE»«TATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1^77 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ruary  over  70  of  our  colleagits 
tunate   enough   to   hear  D; 
Mead  speak  about  the  future 
ily.  Our  dinner  meeting 
by  the  Congressional  Clearkighouse 
the  Future  as  part  of  the  or  ?oing 
of  "Dialogs  on  America's  Pijure 

It  is  my  pleasure,  Mr. 
sert  Dr.  Mead's  comments 
night  into  the  Record.  Her 
was  stimulating  and  provocu 
am  pleased  to  share  this  tra^cript 
my  colleagues.  The  text  of 
follows : 
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Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to 
tonight.  I  have  been  asked  to 
about  the  future  of  the  faml^r 
happy  to  do  so  because  I  bellev 
clety  can  develop  without  the 
fore,  If  we  use  the  family  as 
to  look  at  what  Is  happening 
as  a  whole,  we  can  get  a  pret 
about  what  Is  going  on.  Toda; ' 
million  households  are  fatherless 
million  girls  are  runaways;  and 
teenagers  have  no  one  who  will 
ble  for  them.  We  call  this  last 
step  children." 

America's  families  are  In 
be  no  mistake  about  It. 

People  are  willing  to  spend 
dollars  to  Imprison  Juvenile 
are  not  willing  to  spend  that 
children   in    famUles,   through 
community  center  costs,  etc. 
supporting  Institutions  which 
Into  criminals? 

It  implies  that  there  Is  a 
dren  in  our  society.  We 
delinquent   courts  because  the 
system  looked  so  harsh  to  us 
Juvenile    delinquency   detention 
cause  our  prisons  were  such 
tutions.  We  Invented  the  Junior 
because  ova  high  schools  were 
got   to   be   violent   and  hostile 
we  Invented  suburbs  for  our 
we  were  afraid  to  keep  them 

Today  when  a  child  Is  abused 
we  take  the  child  away  from 
stead  of  trying  to  help  the  faml^ 
their  anxieties  and  fr\istratlons. 
a  part  of  society,  not  separate 
we  need  to  think  about  their 
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unllvable,  let's  make  them 
In  short,  let's  look  at  the  whole 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Three  years  ago.  Vice  President,  then  Sen- 
ator, Mondale  held  hearings  on  the  famUy 
and  children,  and  his  consultants  suggested 
that  we  have  family  Impact  statements  at- 
tached to  all  legislation  which  might  affect 
the  family.  Unfortunately,  impact  state- 
ments have  been  wrecked  by  the  industriali- 
zation of  research,  and  the  agencies  which 
should  be  writing  the  Impact  statements  are 
not  writing  them.  Instead,  they  are  hiring 
consultants  to  write  the  statements  for  them. 

But  if  you  could  write  good  impact  state- 
ments about  the  family.  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea.  When  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  decided  to  build  housing 
for  the  elderly,  they  would  have  to  ask  the 
question.  "WUl  It  be  possible  for  these  peo- 
ple to  be  human  again  If  we  build  these 
buildings?". 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  pro- 
visions that  make  it  undesirable  for  college 
age  children  to  marry,  and  so  many  of  our 
yoxing  people  are  living  In  what  have  come 
to  be  known  as  "arrangements".  If  they  get 
married,  they  can't  be  counted  as  dependents 
anymore,  and  so  their  parents  accept  the  "ar- 
rangement" Idea. 

One  out  of  three  marriages  ends  in  divorce 
In  America,  one  of  the  highest  percentages 
in  the  entire  world.  And  so  we  can  see  that 
families  are  In  trouble,  and  we  need  to  help 
them  because  there  Is  no  other  way  that  we 
know  where  we  can  turn  babies  into  human 
beings  except  In  the  family. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  history  rewards 
individualism.  Isn't  there  a  contradiction  be- 
tween this  historical  experience  and  your 
belief  that  the  family  Is  a  touchstone? 

A.  No,  becatise  all  Individuals  had  fami- 
lies. People  in  the  United  States  lived,  not 
as  Individuals,  but  as  pioneering  couples. 
There  were  whole  networks  of  families.  The 
concept  that  we  all  came  from  a  bunch  of 
individualists  Is  mythology.  If  you  want  ex- 
ploration, you  send  out  men  alone  because 
they  will  always  come  back.  If  you  want 
colonization,  you  send  out  men  and  women 
together.  They  will  stay. 

Q.  What  kind  of  questions  would  be  asked 
m  an  Impact  statement  on  day  care? 

A.  Will  it  permit  women  who  need  to  work 
to  work?  wm  it  provide  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren? Will  It  provide  for  the  residential  care 
of  all  children?  Will  it  provide  local  care 
in  case  of  emergencies?  What  happens  to 
children  In  day  care  facilities  which  have  no 
continuity? 

The  only  Justification  for  day  care  is  the 
fatherless  hoiisehold.  Nine  million  households 
are  fatherless  in  this  country.  That  Is  over 
three  times  the  number  of  people  who 
founded  this  country.  And  there  is  no  way 
you  are  going  to  get  those  nine  million  men 
to  go  back  to  their  families  and  start  pro- 
viding for  them. 

Q.  In  the  developing  world,  the  extended 
family  still  exists.  Yet  in  our  country  wel- 
fare has  taken  over  as  a  form  of  caring  for 
family  members.  Why  has  this  situation  de- 
veloped here?  Why  did  the  extended  family 
die? 

A.  Because  nobody  liked  it.  For  half  a  mil- 
lion years  people  lived  with  their  relatives 
whether  they  liked  each  other  or  not.  But  as 
soon  as  they  got  the  Idea  that  they  could 
leave,  they  left,  from  the  vUlages  to  the 
cities.  Of  course,  the  extended  family  had  ad- 
vantages. But  we  need  a  new  form.  We  need 
elected  families  where  we  can  choose  to  live 
with  the  relatives  and  friends  we  like,  and 
skip  those  we  don't  like.  We  need  to  build  new 
towns  where  people  can  elect  to  live  together 
because  they  want  to  be  together. 

Q.  What  is  the  family  unit  we  are  trying 
to  preserve? 

A.  Men  and  women  living  together  to  bring 
up  children.  In  the  50's  we  made  people  get 
married  and  we  were  suspicious  of  people 
who  didn't  get  married  or  said  they  didn't 
want  to  get  married.  That  is  changed  now. 
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But  the  family  is  still  needed  to  bring  up 
children.  Every  human  society  has  had  fam- 
ilies. There  have  been  great  varieties  in  the 
ways  in  which  families  have  been  organized 
within  the  community.  We  need  to  plan  our 
housing  so  that  people  can  live  in  com- 
munities so  that  we  can  care  for  each  other. 
Q.  What  impact  will  the  ERA  have  on 
families? 

A.  One  of  the  difficulties  about  the  ERA 
for  me  Is  that  I  wonder  how  many  Jobs 
men  will  take  away  from  women  when  they 
pass  the  ERA.  We  have  to  i>ass  it,  of  course, 
but  I  don't  like  to  have  to  pass  it.  We  have 
tried  to  legislate  human  rights  and  you  can't 
do  it.  We  have  taken  the  dvll  rights  posi- 
tions and  applied  them  to  all  groups — the 
old,  the  young,  women.  There  Is  a  difference 
between  men  and  women  that  can't  be  leg- 
islated. For  one  thing,  as  far  as  we  know, 
men  cannot  bear  children.  Some  of  them  try 
to,  but  as  far  as  we  know,  they  can't. 

Q.  If  tomorrow  you  were  elected  to  (Con- 
gress, what  would  you  do? 

A.  I  would  tell  the  people  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  intelligent  people,  because  the 
people  of  this  country  don't  know  that.  They 
have  no  idea  of  what  goes  on  In  committees. 
They  don't  know  that  Members  of  Congress 
went  to  high  school  and  college  and  law 
school  and  studied  politics.  They  don't  know 
how  hard  Members  of  Congress  work.  So  I'd 
let  them  know  that  Congressmen  and  women 
are  bright,  educated  people. 

Then  I  would  try  to  develop  some  cross 
communication.  Committees  fragment  life.  I 
would  try  to  work  within  the  Congress  to 
change  that  fragmentation. 

Q.  How  can  we  encourage  caring  in  oxir 
society? 

A.  People  become  caring  individuals  when 
they  have  something  to  care  for.  If  you  want 
adults  to  be  caring,  see  that  they  have  chil- 
dren to  care  for  and  be  responsible  for,  and 
set  up  communities  where  people  can  care 
for  each  other,  where  single  people  will  have 
a  place  to  live  that  is  related  to  children. 

There  can  be  no  caring  society  without 
children  in  It. 

Q.  Is  there  more  caring  In  adversity  than 
In  prosperity? 

A.  We  don't  know  how  bad  affluence  is  for 
people,  but  we  suspect  it's  pretty  bad.  It's 
true  that  in  hard  times  people  tend  to  be 
more  optimistic.  But  if  people  are  too  miser- 
able, too  poor,  too  hungry,  their  capacity  to 
care  goes  down.  And  if  they  are  too  rich, 
their  capacity  to  care  goes  down,  too.  For 
the  last  15  years,  Americans  have  been  fend- 
ing off  food,  and  so  it  is  bard  for  us  to  im- 
agine people  starving. 

Q.  How  much  time  should  be  devoted  to 
children? 

A.  Between  18  and  20  years.  And  people 
shouldn't  have  children  if  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  spend  that  time  raising  them.  We  don't 
have  to  spend  our  whole  lives  parenting  now. 
Just  a  sector  of  our  lives.  Most  men  in  our 
world  spend  their  whole  lives  working  to  sup- 
port a  family,  but  today  parenthood  is  part 
of  an  adult  life,  not  all  of  It. 

Q.  Members  of  Congress  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  those  In  our  society  who  are 
the  "put-outs" — the  elderly  and  the  bat- 
tered children,  as  two  examples.  What  can 
we  do? 

A.  Deal  with  a  large  enough  unit  In  plan- 
ning, such  as  housing,  that  you  can  make 
some  Impact  on  the  problem.  We  need  small 
scale  housing  where  young  people  live  near 
older  people.  We  need  to  redesign  cities, 
suburbs,  new  towns  so  that  they  will  be  more 
humane.  There  Is  no  solution  except  to  re- 
design our  communities.  Desperation  Is  pro- 
duced by  situations.  Congress  can  change 
the  situations. 

Q.  How  can  we  combat  Juvenile  delin- 
quency? 

A.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  combatlble. 
That  is  not  the  question  we  should  be  ask- 
ing. We  need  to  look  at  what  kind  of  society 
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we  need  to  build  so  that  we  won't  have  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  What  do  we  build  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  people  we  want  to  have  in 
our  society?  If  we  Just  patch  up  the  old  sys- 
tem, we  won't  solve  the  problems. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  beyond  housing? 

A.  Yes.  Adequate  pay.  We  can't  reform  so- 
ciety overnight.  We  need  to  reintroduce  re- 
sponsibilities for  our  children.  We  need  to 
get  them  out  of  school  if  they  don't  want  to 
be  there  and  let  them  go  back  when  they  do. 
In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  give  them  rea- 
sonable Jobs.  Today,  many  of  our  schools  are 
like  prisons.  And  we  need  places  for  kids  to 
run  away  to. 

Q.  What  is  the  Impact  of  television  on  the 
family? 

A.  Well,  television  is  bad  for  children  be- 
caiise  it  doesn't  require  any  participation.  We 
are  producing  a  group  of  passive  children. 
But  without  television  there  would  be  no 
hope  of  reorganizing  the  world,  because  you 
can  use  television  to  look  at  interrelation- 
ships. We  can  look  at  television  and  see  how 
others  on  the  same  planet  live.  Television 
will  not  go  away  and  so  we  had  better  learn 
how  to  use  it. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  new  towns  and  com- 
munities would  only  confuse  children  more, 
rather  than  give  them  a  sense  of  security. 
What  do  you  think  about  that? 

A.  If  children  live  In  a  large  enough  com- 
munity (about  10,000)  with  enough  family 
and  friends  around,  they  can  cope  with  dif- 
ferences. We  need  to  create  communities  that 
have  sufficient  stability  so  that  children  can 
be  protected  against  the  vicissitudes  in  par- 
ticular families.  Unless  we  set  up  frameworks 
for  families  to  be  protected,  there  Is  no  use 
working  on  anything  else. 

Q.  How  can  we  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
Integration  In  large  communities? 

A.  As  we  move  from  metropolis  to  meg- 
alopolis, let's  not  make  the  megalopolis  look 
like  the  metropolis.  We  can  make  small  com- 
munities within  large  ones  and  within  that 
one  build  neighborhoods.  We  ran  divide  cities 
up  into  manageable  areas  so  that  our  fami- 
lies will  be  able  to  survive.  And  we  must  In- 
sure the  survival  of  our  troubled  families  If 
we  are  to  survive  as  a  co\intry. 


BICENTENNIAL    IMPRESSIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
Bicentennial  Year  is  now  secure  in  the 
annals  of  our  Nation's  celebrated  past, 
the  spirit  of  America's  200th  birthday 
continues  to  guide  and  encourage  us  as 
we  face  a  full  agenda  of  difficult  issues 
to  be  dealt  with  during  our  Nation's 
third  century. 

I  recently  received  a  thoughtful  essay 
written  by  Gerry  Mirabile,  a  high  school 
student  in  my  district.  Forwarded  by  his 
history  teacher  at  the  Spring  Valley 
Senior  High  School,  James  Robbins,  this 
succinct  paper  alerts  us  to  the  "natural 
and  imspoiled  wilderness  lands"  that 
have  been  painstakingly  preserved  even 
as  the  bounty  of  our  technological  and 
scientific  knowledge  has  increased  many- 
fold. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  essay  focusing  on 
that  part  of  our  heritage  which  evokes 
from  all  Americans  "a  strong  feeling  of 
nationalism  and  pride  in  our  good  land" : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My    Bicentennial    Impressions 
(By  Gerry  Mirabile) 

On  the  surface  of  it,  one  would  think 
that  the  Bicentennial  year  Just  ended,  with 
its  many  special  events  and  productions 
geared  toward  celebrating  the  two  hundredth 
birthday  of  these  United  States,  would  be 
enough  to  Instill  some  sort  of  nationalism 
in  nearly  every  American.  Not  so. 

After  a  goodly  number  of  years  having  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  these 
United  States,  and  having  had  the  historical 
impressions  of  numerous  authors  implanted 
in  my  head,  I,  not  having  any  particular  lik- 
ing for  history,  was  contented  with  my  ac- 
quired knowledge  up  to  this  point,  with  no 
aspirations  to  expand  on  that  knowledge.  Yet, 
as  the  Bicentennial  year  dawned,  I  felt  I 
should  be  ready  to  consider  the  Impressions 
of  others  concerning  this  event,  as  well  as 
develop  my  own  impressions,  and  then  to 
interpret  what  relevancy,  if  any,  they  had  to 
my  own  life  as  an  American  citizen. 

The  most  outstanding  and,  in  my  opinion, 
inequitable  facet  of  the  entire  event  was  the 
lucrative  end.  An  Inexplicably  massive  num- 
ber of  people  were  grossly  mislead  into  pur- 
chasing a  number  of  nice  but  rather  useless 
bicentennial  "mementos",  after  having  been 
laden  with  many  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
the  true  meaning  of  the  commemoration, 
namely,  pride  in  what  this  country  has  ac- 
complished and  stood  for  during  Its  first  two 
hundred  years  of  freedom.  Such  was  the  case 
with  a  large  percentage  of  the  populous  who 
fell  easy  prey  to  many  unscrupulous  people 
ready  to  exploit  them  at  every  turn.  As  it 
were,  however,  the  monetary  aspect  proved 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  a  celebration 
which  was  characterized  by  a  sense  of  unity 
previously  surfacing  In  our  nation  only  in 
times  of  turmoil. 

One  aspect  of  the  total  event,  resultant  of 
the  large  amount  of  technological  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  acquired  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  was  the  large  variety  of  spe- 
cial exhibits  Initiated  to  highlight  many  of 
the  recent  advances  made  in  vario\is  fields  of 
research,  many  of  which  I  myself  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend.  It  was  this  display  of 
nationwide  achievement,  this  show  of  diverse 
people  meshing  to  become  one  cohesive  unit, 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
which  afforded  me  some  semblance  of  pride 
and  nationalism.  But  stUl  this  did  not  merit 
my  total  allegiance  to  our  nation  during  its 
two  hundredth  birthday.  There  had  to  be 
more. 

The  ever-present  commercial  segment  of 
the  celebration,  more  akin  to  the  monetary 
than  to  the  commemorative  portion,  none- 
theless provided  the  people  with  a  sense 
of  Jovial  celebration.  The  mere  cooperation 
needed  to  make  all  the  planned  dedications, 
ceremonies,  and  parades  a  reality  was  an 
awesome  display  of  interest  In  the  birthday 
of  America.  For  my  part,  I  noted  this  con- 
cern, and  felt  proud  of  the  Americans  who 
had  put  so  much  of  themselves  into  the 
celebration.  Yet  I  found  it  somewhat  dis- 
heartening that  so  many  had  found  their 
own  superficial  form  of  national  pride  from 
these  events  alone,  when  there  was  more. 

During  the  July  fourth  weekend,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  tour  Maine,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire,  an  unspoiled  segment  of  our 
country  which,  although  not  totally  repre- 
sentative of  much  of  the  country.  Is  by  no 
means  peculiar  In  Its  natiu-al  beauty  and  un- 
spoiled wUderness.  It  was  upon  observing 
this  natural  scene  that  I  acquired  a  strong 
feeling  of  nationalism  and  pride  in  our 
good  land.  I  called  to  mind  the  effort  our 
people  and  legislators  have  made  to  pre- 
serve the  same  nature  from  which  we  all 
stem  and  on  which  we  all  must  depend  for 
our  livelihood,  and  I,  for  my  inspiration.  I 
had  at  last  found  what  relevancy  the  efforts 
of  these  people  to  endure  all  of  two  hundred 
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years,  had  in  my  life.  For  In  the  words  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "So  much  of  nature 
as  he  Is  Ignorant  of.  so  much  of  his  own 
mind  does  he  not  yet  possess."  This  pres- 
ervation and  endurance  of  natural  beauty 
in  these  past  two  hundred  years  has  helped 
me  to  find  myself,  and  has  given  me  some 
good  reasons  to  be  proud  of  our  great  nation. 


THE  CREATION  OF  AN  OFFICE  OF 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish an  Oflace  of  Consumer  Protection  as 
an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Tliis  bill 
would  not  create  a  new  executive  agency 
or  another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  It  would 
enhance  the  quahty  of  protection  which 
the  American  consumer  would  receive 
from  the  Federal  vantage  point. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  efforts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  date  back  at  least 
as  far  as  1906  with  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  enacted  numerous  laws 
and  established  agencies,  such  as  the 
FTC,  the  FDA,  and  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  designed  to  pro- 
tect consumers,  consumer  protection  in 
the  Federal  domain  remains  inadequate. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that  these  existing 
consumer  agencies  are  falling  down  on 
the  job  they  were  created  to  do :  Protect 
consumers.  Far  too  often  the  regulatory 
bodies  designed  to  protect  the  consumer 
have  come  to  operate  most  effectively  to 
protect  business  and  industry  instead. 

Most  people  in  this  country  believe  that 
there  is  a  need  for  better  consumer  rep- 
resentation in  the  Government,  but  aver- 
age consumers,  which  most  of  us  are.  are 
usually  not  well  organized  and  lack  the 
money  and  expertise  to  have  more  than 
a  marginal  and  intermittent  effect  on 
the  decisionmaking  done  by  the  regula- 
tory bodies  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies when  it  comes  to  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

The  current  argument  in  Congress  is 
not  about  the  need  for  better  consumer 
representation  and  protection,  but  the 
argument  centers  on  the  means  which 
should  be  used  to  accomplish  the  goal; 
whether  a  new  executive  agency  should 
be  created  or  whether  the  numerous  con- 
sumer protection  agencies  and  laws  which 
exist  now  should  be  strengthened  and 
those  laws  vigorously  enforced. 

The  existing  regulatory  agencies  were 
created  to  provide  consumer  protection. 
If  they  are  not  doing  their  job,  then 
the  proper  remedy  is  either  to  fire  the 
laggards  who  are  not  doing  the  job  or 
to  provide  more  diligent,  effective  over- 
sight by  Congress  to  make  them  do  that 
job.  "The  solution  is  certainly  not  the 
creation  of  another  executive  agency. 

It  is  duplicative  and  wasteful  to  create 
another  new  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  to  advocate  consumer  protection 
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to  other  agencies  in  that 
executive  branch,   agencies 
supposed  to  be  watching  out 
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goods  when  the  claim  is  ma^e 
proposed  new  executive 
tection  Agency  will  handle 
their  consumer  complaints, 
will  not.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
American  public  and  is  bein  ', 
sented  in  order  to  get  public 
the  creation  of  this  new 
that  has  an  entirely  dlflferefct 
When  these  unanswered 
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backlog,  the  American  public 
it  has  been  had  and  deceivec 
promises.  The  public's  cynlcis  n 
government  will  be  rekindled 

In  the  end,  the  proposed  nejv 
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fraud"  perpetrated  against  a 
had  been  led  to  believe  tha 
nlsm  had  been  created  to 
their  complaints,  bringing 
proved  brand  of  consumer 
fact,  the  proposed  executive 
not  designed  to  solve 
plaints  received  from  the  pub|lc 
designed  to  add  any  new 
tection  at  all.  Let  me  repeat 
proposed    executive    branch 
agency  is  not  intended  or 
create  any  new  consumer 
all.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
which  may  be  abroad  in  the 
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proposal  to  create  a  new  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  in  the  executive  branch. 
The  Congressional  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection  would  make  congressional 
oversight  of  consiuner  protection  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Federal  Government  an 
effective  effort  and  prod  the  existing  ex- 
ecutive and  independent  consumer  agen- 
cies to  do  their  jobs.  There  would  be  no 
creation  of  an  additional,  cumbersome. 
Ineffective  agency  just  as-unresponsive 
as  the  so-called  consimier  protection 
agencies  which  now  exist. 

There  is  a  very  real  need  for  consumer 
protection,  and  I  have  consistently  voted 
for  and  supported  consumer  Interests  as 
vigorously  as  possible.  The  people  In  my 
district  and  across  America  want  and 
need — and  deserve — effective,  meaning- 
ful consumer  protection,  but  they  are 
equally  clear  about  not  wanting  another 
brand  new  executive  agency.  We  need 
less  Government — ^not  more  Govern- 
ment. At  a  time  when  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  wants  to  make  Government 
smaller  and  restrict  the  number  of  agen- 
cies, it  is  inconsistent  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  brand  nev;  agency. 
At  a  time  when  we  have  a  President  who 
wants  to  eliminate  the  overlap  and  du- 
plication of  functions  in  various  agen- 
cies, it  seems  bizarre  to  advocate  a  new, 
executive  agency  whose  real  function  is 
not  to  provide  one  iota  of  new  consumer 
protection  but  whose  purpose  is  to  get 
existing  agencies  to  do  what  they  are 
already  supposed  to  do. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  permit 
us  to  have  effective  consumer  protection 
through  effective  oversight  by  the  Con- 
gress, whose  Members  are  elected  by  and 
responsible  to  the  public.  The  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection  will  represent  the 
rights  of  consumers  and  give  them  a 
long-needed  advocate  In  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment, an  advocate  who  will  have 
the  authority  to  go  to  the  agency  in- 
volved, investigate  the  problem,  and  have 
it  perform  the  task  It  was  set  up  to  do. 
What  Is  needed  is  better  consumer  pro- 
tection and  not  another  new  agency  In 
the  executive  bureaucracy.  My  proposal 
for  the  Congressional  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection  consists  of  the  following 
sections : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection  as  an  office  of  the 
Congress. 

(b)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Director, 
appointed  by  Congress. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  Office  In  perform- 
ing Its  responsibility  of  consumer  protection. 

(d)  The  procedure  to  be  followed  In  han- 
dling consumer  complaints. 

(e)  How  the  consumer  will  be  represented, 
authority  for  the  Office  to  Intervene  as  a 
party  In  a  proceeding  to  represent  consumer 
Interests. 

(f )  Authority  for  the  Office  to  Inform  con- 
sumers of  Its  existence. 

(g)  Authority  for  the  Office  to  encourage 
the  development  of  testing  procedures  to  be 
used  m  Investigating  products  and  services 
to  consumers. 

(h)  The  authority  to  Investigate  and 
gather  information  on  consumer  fraud. 

My  bill  is  comprehensive,  thorough, 
and  will  fill  the  gaping  hole  In  consumer 
protection.  I  earnestly  seek  your  sup- 
port for  this  much -needed  measure. 


April  5,  1977 


ADDITIONAL   FEDERAL   JUDGESHIP 
NEEDED 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
24, 1  introduced  legislation  to  provide  an 
additional  Federal  judgeship  for  the 
middle  district  of  North  Carolina.  Cer- 
tainly such  action  needs  to  be  taken  to 
provide  relief  for  our  overworked  judges 
and  court  officers,  but  even  more  impor- 
tantly, to  provide  the  kind  of  justice  our 
forefathers  envisioned.  I  firmly  believe 
that  swift  justice  Is  not  only  basic  to  our 
system  of  jurisprudence,  but  is  also  a  de- 
terrent to  crime. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  my  statement  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Commer- 
cial law,  which  In  recent  weeks  has  been 
considering  the  omnibus  judgeships  bill : 

Statement  of  Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  briefly  my  views  on  the  need 
for  additional  federal  Judgeships  In  the 
United  States  Courts. 

I  have  no  Intimate  knowledge  of  situa- 
tions which  exist  In  states  other  than  North 
Carolina,  but  every  lota  of  Information  I 
have  been  furnished  by  officers  of  the  court, 
including  the  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bar  Association,  Indicates  that  one  ad- 
ditional judgeship  is  Imperative  In  two  of 
North  Carolina's  three  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  a  part  of  the  ero- 
sion of  confidence  In  our  system  of  Justice 
over  the  past  decade  has  resulted  because  our 
court  dockets  were  so  crowded.  Litigants 
must  wait  Interminably  for  their  cases  to  be 
resolved.  Witnesses,  Jurors,  attorneys,  de- 
fendants, plaintiffs  are  kept  under  obligation 
for  unreasonable  periods  of  time,  often  at 
considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  them- 
selves. Seemingly  hurried  trial  procedures 
often  leave  litigants  and  the  public  with  a 
feeling  that  due  consideration  has  not  been 
given.  If  due  process  not  denied.  In  a  great 
many  Instances,  I  am  sure,  legitimate  com- 
plaints are  not  pursued  because  citizens  feel 
It  simply  Is  not  worth  the  trouble. 

I  sympathize  with  overworked  federal 
Judges  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  but  I 
believe  additional  Judges  are  needed  not  for 
the  convenience  of  the  courts,  but  for  the 
public  Interest.  After  aU,  the  courts  control 
the  calendar.  The  citizen  before  the  bar,  the 
witness,  the  Juror,  must  patiently  wait  until 
the  case  Is  called. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  In  the  95th  Con- 
gress I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  Middle  District  of  North  Carolina.  In 
preparing  that  bill,  I  studied  the  ten-year 
caseload  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Middle  District  (Fiscal  years  1968-1977).  I 
found  the  following : 

Total  civil  and  criminal  case  filings  In- 
creased from  502  In  1968  to  1030  In  1977. 

Total  criminal  and  civil  cases  pending  rose 
from  206  In  1968  to  825  In  1977. 

Weighted  case  filings  per  Judgeship  In- 
creased from  194  annually  in  1968  to  667 
annuaUy  In  1977.  {U.S.  average,  aU  districts, 
was  265  In  1968  and  466  In  1977).  All  1977 
figures  assume  continued  historical  percent- 
ages of  Increase  beyond  December,  1976. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Clerk  of  Court  of  the 
Middle  District  provided  a  narrative  sum- 
mary of  the  need  for  an  additional  Judgeship 
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In  the  Middle  District.  That  summary  fol- 
lows: 

"U.S.   DISTRICT  COXJBT,    MIDDLE   DISTRICT    OF 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

"Need  Jor  a  third  judgeship 
"iTicrease  in  Case  Filings:  In  the  last  half 
of  the  1960's,  the  total  case  filings  (other 
than  bankruptcy)  were  about  500-600  per 
year.  In  the  1970's  there  has  been  a  steady 
Increase  In  filings  (see  attached  chart)  and 
an  Increase  In  the  complexity  and  time-con- 
suming nature  of  civil  litigation,  particu- 
larly In  cases  involving  civil  rights,  the  en- 
vironment, consumer  protection,  class  ac- 
tions, review  of  administrative  agency  de- 
cisions, labor  disputes,  and  stockholder  suits. 
Prior  to  October,  1970,  there  were  two  active 
Judges  and  one  senior  Judge  serving  this  dis- 
trict. Since  then,  two  Judges  have  carried  a 
case  load  which  has  been  doubled. 

"Pending  Case  Load:  As  of  December  1, 
1976.  there  were  733  pending  civil  cases  and 
53  pending  criminal  cases  for  a  total  of  786. 
Fifty-one  civil  cases  were  ready  for  trial. 
Counsel  estimates  of  trial  time  totaled  over 
163  days,  That  works  out  to  approximately 
eight  Judge  months  on  the  basis  of  20  trial 
days  per  month.  A  pending  case  load  of  786 
cases  represents  an  intolerable  delay  In  the 
handling  of  civil  litigation. 

"Terminations:  The  two  Judges  serving  the 
Middle  District  have  worked  to  the  limits  of 
their  abilities,  sacrificing  vacations  legiti- 
mately due  them.  The  significant  rise  In  the 
number  of  pending  cases  understandably 
parallels  the  Increase  In  total  filings;  where- 
as, terminations  are  steady  at  maximum  per 
Judge  production.  Case  terminations  per 
Judge  prove  their  industry. 

Cases  terminated  per  judge 
"Fiscal  year  1974: 

MDNC   - 386 

U.S.  average 348 

■"Fiscal  year  1975: 

MDNC    397 

U.S.  average 371 

"Fiscal  year  1976: 

MDNC   394 

U.S.  average 386 

"Congressional  Action :  In  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1974,  Congress  has  fixed  strict  time 
limitations  within  which  criminal  cases  must 
be  handled  from  indictments  through  trials, 
and  thereby  Imposed  added  burdens  upon  all 
counts.  When  and  If  the  new  comprehensive 
criminal  code  becomes  law,  the  Judiciary  will 
face  an  enormous  burden  In  construing  every 
provision  of  It,  Increasing  the  time  and  en- 
ergy required  to  dispose  of  criminal  cases. 
During  the  last  several  years,  there  has  been 
a  trend  toward  Increasing  courts'  respon- 
sibilities by  legislation  Increasing  their  Juris- 
diction; but  Congress  has  not  provided  the 
Judges  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  court's 
work  In  this  district. 

"In  the  final  months  of  the  last  (94th) 
Congress,  an  amendment  was  added.  In  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  the  Omnibus 
Judgeship  bill  (which  had  been  pending  since 
1972)  to  provide  a  roving  Judge  for  the 
Middle  and  Western  Districts  of  North  Caro- 
lina. A  full  Judgeship  had  been  Included  In 
the  original  bill  for  EDNC.  The  roving  Judge- 
ship Idea  was  not  supported  by  members  of 
the  Judiciary  or  Congressmen  from  the 
Middle  and  Western  Districts.  Both  Senators 
and  Interested  Congressmen  attempted  un- 
successfully to  get  the  bill  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  full  Judgeship  for  the  Middle  District 
of  North  Carolina.  The  bill  did  not  become 
law.  The  1976  quadrennial  survey  of  Judicial 
needs  clearly  established  the  need  for  a  third 
Judgeship  In  the  Middle  District.  A  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect  was  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
The  Judicial  Conference  recommendation  for 
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the  creation  of  106  new  Judgeships,  includ- 
ing a  lull  Judgeship  for  MDNC,  Is  expected  to 
go  to  the  next  Congress  early  In  January 
1977. 

"A  roving  Judgeship  to  serve  the  Middle 
and  Western  Districts  will  not  satisfy  the 
needs  In  either  district." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  svmunary  was  trans- 
mitted to  me  from  Roy  G.  Hall,  Jr.,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Hall.  Booker,  Scales  and  Cleland 
In  Wlnston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  I  believe 
certain  portions  of  his  letter  are  appropriate 
and  I  quote  verbatim: 

"One  of  the  best  argvunents  which  come 
to  mind  to  answer  opponents  (of  an  addi- 
tional Judgeship)  Is  that  In  1962,  when  Judge 
Preyer  became  the  second  full-time  Judge  for 
this  district,  we  then  had  two  full-time 
Judges  and  a  very  active  retired  Judge  (John- 
son J.  Hayes)  who  would  come  down  out  of 
Wilkes  County  to  try  Jury  cases  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  Now,  14  years  later,  with  a  case  load 
which  has  more  than  doubled,  we  have  only 
two  Judges. 

"Furthermore,  what  I  fear  Is  that  this 
situation  effectively  deters  ordinary  people 
from  invoking  federal  Jurisdiction  and  leaves 
our  federal  courts  to  the  wealthy  and  In- 
fiuentlal  litigants  and  law  firms." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  that  such  testi- 
mony could  be  gathered  In  most  of  the  U.S. 
Court  districts  of  the  nation.  Wherever  and 
whenever  such  conditions  exists,  I  believe 
they  ought  to  be  alleviated.  For  that  reason, 
I  support  the  addition  of  federal  district 
court  Judgeship  wherever  such  need  Is  shown. 


REVEREND  LIGHTFOOT  MARKS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY  AT  SHILOH 
BAPTIST   CHURCH 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
of  great  Interest  in  my  13th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Illinois  will  occur  Sat- 
urday, April  23.  when  my  good  friend, 
Rev.  Jonathan  N.  Lightfoot.  will  be  hon- 
ored for  his  25  years  of  service  as  pastor 
of  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  in  Wauke- 
gan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Rev.  Jonathan  Lightfoot 
has  been  far  more  than  a  spiritual  leader 
in  the  Waukegan  community.  He  has  also 
been  a  constant  supporter  of  worthy  com- 
munity, civic,  and  educational  en- 
deavors, Reverend  Lightfoot's  involve- 
ment in  the  spiritual  and  public  affairs 
of  the  Waukegan  area  is  recognized  by 
all  of  us  who  know  him. 

The  present  Shiloh  Baptist  Church, 
built  under  Reverend  Lightfoot's  pastor- 
ate, is  an  architectual  gem  as  a  place  of 
worship.  It  accommodates  the  large  and 
growing  congregation  which  he  has 
served  for  a  quarter  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  Mrs.  Betty  Ford, 
our  former  First  Lady,  to  visit  Shiloh 
Baptist  Church;  to  meet  Reverend  Light- 
foot. his  wife,  Robbie,  and  members  of 
the  congregation;  and  to  hear  Shiloh 's 
outstanding  choir  and  several  spirituals 
sung  by  Mary  Lacey,  an  outstanding  gos- 
pel singer  from  Waukegan. 

Mrs.  Ford  was  greatly  Impressed  by 
the  Shiloh  service  and  by  the  church 
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members.  In  my  experience.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  First  Lady  had  visited  Wau- 
kegan under  such  circumstances.  Photo- 
graphs of  her  joy  at  being  there  and  of 
the  warmth  with  which  she  was  received 
were  carried  by  the  media  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  occasion  marking  the  completion 
of  25  years  of  devoted  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  joining  with 
many  others  on  Saturday,  April  23.  at  the 
Waukegan  Sheraton  Inn  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  whose  life  exemplifies  the  word 
he  preaches.  At  that  time,  I  will  present 
a  copy  of  these  remarks  and  extend  to 
Jonathan  and  Robbie  Lightfoot  every 
good  wish  for  continued  good  health, 
happmess,  and  many  more  fruitful  years 
ahead. 


THE  ACTUARY'S  ROLE  IN  PENSION 
AND  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
PLANS 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr'  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  a  fellow  Pennsylvanlan 
who  works  in  the  employee  retirement 
field,  I  am  today  inserting  an  article 
by  Nathan  S.  Kolbes  concerning  the  role 
of  the  actuary  in  pension  and  health 
and  welfare  plans. 

Mr.  Kolbes  is  an  expert  in  this  field, 
and  since  actuaries  have  become  quite 
important  in  the  field  of  employee  bene- 
fits, I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

The  Actctary's  Role  in  Pension  and  Health 
AND  Welfare  Plans 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (ERISA)  significantly  broadened 
the  Actuary's  position  as  advisor  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  multiple  employer  Jointly 
managed  Pension  Plans.  ERISA  Imposes  on 
the  Actuary  duties  and  responsibilities  be- 
yond the  normal  client-employee  relation- 
ship with  the  Trustees  who  retain  him. 

The  Actuary  is  now  retained  by  the  Trust- 
ees on  behalf  of  the  Plan  participants.  This 
relationship  places  the  Actuary  In  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  Independence  than  Just  pro- 
jecting actuarial  assumptions.  The  Actuary, 
now  with  a  legally  certified  right  to  act  In- 
dependently, has  substantially  Increased  re- 
sponsibility for  the  propriety  of  his  actions. 
The  Actuary  for  a  Jointly  managed  Pension 
Plan  can  provide  technical  assistance  dur- 
ing collective  bargaining  but  should  not  be 
part  of  the  collective  bargaining  process  or 
he  might  allow  management  or  legal  Trust- 
ees to  unduly  Influence  him.  The  actuarial 
assumptions  and  methods  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  negotiation. 

Under  ERISA,  only  "Enrolled  Actuaries" 
can  perform  actuarial  valuations  and  certify 
results.  An  "Enrolled  Actuary"  Is  an  Actuary 
who  has  achieved  actuarial  competence 
qualified  by  experience,  education,  and  ex- 
amination and  who  was  enrolled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Joint  Board  for  the  Enrollment  of  Actu- 
aries established  under  ERISA.  The  Actuary 
Is  the  Plan's  architect.  He  provides  both  the 
actuarial  and  related  consulting  services  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  consulting  Ac- 
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tuary  will  adopt  procedures 
benefit  levels  and  funding  pi 
ing  on  whether  the  foundatloi 
Ing  induistry  or  trade  or  one  tl 
decline) .  The  Actuary  must  be 
visions  in   the  collective 
ment  or  in  any  other  agreem 
certain  that  all  groups  covered 
will  be  treated  consistently, 
that  the  different  groups  do 
select  against  the  Plan  becaus  e 
conditions  governing  payment 
contributions).    Also,    the 
Agreement  must  reserve  to 
right  to  require  additional  1 
to  meet  certain  actuarial  crlter 
enter  the  Plan  so  that 
sets  will  not  be  dllluted  by 
groups  with  age,  sex  and 
Istlcs  which  generate  high  cost. 

The  Actuary's  Judgements 
datlons  are  based  on  periodic 
les   using   the   Administrator's 
Judgements  and  recommendat 
as  good  as  the  Administrator' 
adequate.  If  past  service 
available,  actuarial  liabilities 
approximated.  Since  the 
errors  can  be  substantial,  the 
erally  will  make  conservative 
avoid  underestimating  UablUtle  i 

The    Actuary's   Judgement 
levels,     amortization     periods, 
earnings    assumptions,    expens* 
demand  that  he  continually 
perlence   of   the    Plan.    Where 
should  also  monitor  the 
lated  or  similar  industries.  On 
this  monitoring,  he  should 
date  his  actuarial  assumptions, 
of  monitoring  opens  a  subject 
lieve   Is   important   in  the   ma 
employee   benefit   plans.   I   wli: 
this  later. 

When  a  Plan  is  initiated  or 
of  professionals  should  be 
Attorneys,  Accoimtants, 
tuarles   and   Consultants.  The 
Actuary  is  not  exclusive, 
tuary  Is  often  deeply  involved 
all  aspects  of  the  Plan  design 
exclusively  involved  with  act_ 
tatlons.  It  Is  Important  for  th( 
carefully  review  with  the  Plan 
tor  and  other  consultants  the 
ployee  data  and  records.  The 
cepts  Involved  In  Plan  design 

1.  Assisting  Trustees  in  the 
of  objectives. 

2.  Defining  Plan  Provisions: 
Who  is  covered? 
When  can   an   employee  retl 

Early?  or  Deferred? 
What  pension  credits  will  be 
What  vesting  provisions  are 
Will  there  be  a  DlsabUlty 

amount?  When  payable? 
Will  death  benefits  be  paid 

ment?  After  retirement?  What 
Will  there  be  reciprocal 

3.  Choosing   the   actuarial 
Method. 

Once  a  Plan's  goals  and 
been  specified  and  a  mechanlsr  i 
the  pension  obligations  to  the 
pants  established,  it  is  incumt 
Plan  sponsors  to  find  out  if  th( 
ternatives  are  realistic.  A 
formulated  that  strikes  a  ^__ 
between  the  risk  and  the  rate 
current   assets   m    addition    to 
contributions.  The  question 
how  does  one  know  the  best  _ 

Modeling,  using  computer  si 
resents  the  best  school  for 
native  strategies.  It  is  necessarlr 
assets,  liabilities,  benefits  and 
A  review  of  historic  asset 
combined  with  projected  worse 
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growth  situations.  Funding  levels  must  be 
analyzed  to  determine  the  level  of  coverage 
of  existing  Plan  members.  Finally,  the  effect 
of  varying  Interest  rates,  termination  rates, 
salary  levels,  etc.  should  be  decided.  The  re- 
sult Is  the  measuring  of  how  well  the  ac- 
tuarial assumptions  are  working.  A  planning 
model  has  the  option  of  keeping  all  elements 
constant  with  no  variation  of  actuarial  as- 
sumptions, or  a  combination  of  real  world 
statistics  with  varying  or  nonactuarial  as- 
sumptions. What  we  have  done  is  to  create 
a  Game  Plan  which  must  now  be  carried  out 
via  the  establishment  of  an  Investment 
strategy  that  meets  the  Plan's  objectives. 

Once  a  Game  Plan  is  instituted.  It  Is  para- 
mount that  the  portfolios  be  audited  and 
performance  assessed  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation's  po- 
sition is  that  "The  importance  of  the  per- 
formance of  investment  advisors  or  Trustees 
who  manage  assets  mandates  periodic  review 
of  investment  performance."  In  order  to 
avoid  liability,  a  Fiduciary  must  not  only 
act  prudently  in  selecting  an  investment 
advisor,  but  must  act  prudently  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Plan  In  maintaining  a 
proper  review  of  the  investment  performance. 
The  same  holds  true  for  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  Trustees  that  manage  retire- 
ment plan  assets.  Periodic  evaluation  can 
use  varying  standards  for  measuring  per- 
formance. Plan  performance  must  be  meas- 
ured by  the  results  that  were  initially  sought 
In  the  Plan  "objectives". 

To  properly  audit  a  Plan's  portfolio,  asset 
data  should  be  collected  from  the  Plan's 
Trustees,  custodian  or  portfolio  managers 
and  divided  Into  six  categories: 

1.  Common  Stocks  (List  these). 

2.  Preferred  Stocks. 

3.  Convertible  Bonds. 

4.  Long-TTerm  Bonds. 

5.  Short-i'erm  Investments. 

6.  Other  assets. 

Information  should  be  gathered  quarterly 
so  that  the  six  categories  above  act  as  THE 
reconcilable  components  of  a  Fund's  portfolio 
On  start  up,  the  components  of  the  portfolio 
win  have  to  be  reconciled  manually  until  a 
purified  data  base  is  created  and  a  mech- 
anism provided  that  will  record  every  trans- 
action including  brokerage  commissions  and 
extra  charges.  Once  this  system  is  set  up  and 
fiuictioning  properly,  the  components  can 
then  be  broken  out  as  to  their  percentage 
contribution  to  overall  performance.  By 
structuring  data  captured  in  this  fashion, 
implicit  controls  exist  that  will  insure: 

1.  That  purchases  and  sales  are  executed 
accurately  and  promptly. 

2.  That  securities  are  traded  within  the 
day's  high/low  range. 

3.  The  correctness  of  commission  cost, 
stocks,  transfer  tax,  accrued  Interest,  etc. 

4.  That  there  is  not  excessive  trading 
(churning) . 

5.  That  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  secu- 
rities, dividends,  Interest,  etc.  are  received 
when  due  and  nmde  immediately  available 
for  reinvestment. 

Any  descrepancles  in  these  areas  recog- 
nizable and  therefore  correctable.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  discrepancies  that  are  not 
as  recognizable.  If  the  investment  function 
does  not  have  a  formal  long  range  invest- 
ment strategy,  or  guidelines  are  not  ade- 
quately provided,  the  risk  of  deviating  from 
the  Plan's  goals  and  objectives  Is  very  high. 
A  careful  monitoring  of  the  distribution  of 
assets  within  and  throughout  the  portfolio 
requires  constant  review  to  keep  Investment 
strategy  on  track.  The  main  tradeoff  in- 
volved in  an  Investment  strategy  is  between 
long  range  expected  return  and  short-term 
volatUity.  If  equity  Investments  do  not  grow 
at  least  as  fast  as  the  rate  assumed  by  the 
Actuary,  the  Plan's  sponsors  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  additional  contributions. 

The   prudent    investment    manager   must 
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arrive  at  what  would  be  a  suitable  degree 
of  risk  for  the  particular  Plan  before  a  port- 
folio can  be  constructed  to  meet  Its  needs. 
This  is  arrived  at  by  intimate  knowledge 
of  such  factors  as  a  Plan's  need  for  liquidity 
and  its  desired  rate  of  return,  because  the 
character  and  objectives  of  each  Plan  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  amount  of  risk.  Vol- 
atility should  be  measured  In  the  short- 
term  in  the  form  of  variation  from  the  mar- 
ket, utilizing  various  market  Indicators  such 
as  Standard  &  Poors  600,  and  In  the  long- 
term  employing  the  statistical  technique  of 
linear  regression  to  depict  the  relationship 
between  the  equity  portfolio  of  the  Plan  and 
the  market. 

The  concept  of  simulation  being  employed 
in  setting  up  a  Plan's  goals  and  objectives, 
creating  a  set  of  guidelines  for  meaningful 
reporting  and  analyzation  and  establishment 
global  criteria  for  risk  taking,  suggest  that 
investments  be  monitored  or  meas\ired.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  Actuary  to  his  client 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  these  concepts 
were  introduced  into  the  field  of  Employee 
Benefit  Systems  under  the  terms  and  con- 
strictions of  ERISA. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  over-view  of  the 
Actuary's  role  has  been  of  some  value  to  you. 
Perhaps,  I  can  best  end  my  thoughts  by 
saying,  "Welcome  to  ERISA". 


WGMS  RADIO  EDITORIAL  COM- 
MENDS PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
STANCE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Carter's  widely  pub- 
licized statements  about  human  rights 
have  received  much  criticism.  Ironically, 
the  strongest  objections  have  been  raised 
by  Soviet  party  boss  Leonid  Brezhnev 
who  has  interpreted  Mr.  Carter's  remarks 
as  open  support  for  Soviet  dissidents. 
Under  the  U.S.  policy  of  detente,  it  is 
only  natural  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  would 
assume  that  the  people  of  America  have 
begun  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  stifles  political  dissenters. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  shapers  of 
America's  foreign  policy  take  a  stance 
to  express  miwaverlng  disapproval  of 
the  abusive,  severe,  and  unjust  treat- 
ment of  those  individuals  who  are  not 
willing  to  conform  to  Commimist  totali- 
tarianism. If  President  Carter  means  to 
take  a  tough  stand  for  individual  human 
rights,  I  hope  he  will  receive  the  support 
and  not  the  criticism  of  the  free  nations. 
One  citizen  who  has  spoken  out  in  praise 
of  President  Carter's  position  is  Jerry 
R.  Lyman,  senior  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WGMS  Radio  in  Wash- 
ington. WGMS  is  an  RKO  Radio  station 
Which  has  a  policy  to  present  editorials 
in  the  public  interest.  I  believe  that  the 
opinions  of  Jerry  Lyman  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  am,  therefore,  sub- 
mitting the  text  of  the  broadcast  which 
was  heard  by  Washington,  D.C.,  listen- 
ers on  March  9 : 

Human  Rights 
(By  Jerry  R.  Lyman) 
President  Carter's  recent  support  of  human 
rights  In  the  Soviet  Union  has  created  quite 
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a  stir  among  politicians,  world  leaders,  and 
the  media.  Although  It's  difficult  to  imder- 
stand,  the  main  thrust  of  much  of  this  criti- 
cism Is  by  those  who  fear  the  result  of  this 
human  rights  crusade  by  the  President  will 
be  the  destruction  of  detente,  or  a  cooling 
of  relations  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States. 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  let  It  happen.  This 
country  has  been  buffaloed  too  long  by  the 
one-sided  benefits  of  detente.  During  this 
period,  the  Russian  build-up  of  arms,  their 
increased  Involvement  in  Africa,  and  their 
maintenance  of  totalitarian  control  over 
Eastern  Europe  has  continued  as  we  backed 
off  to  meet  their  demands. 

If  President  Carter's  support  of  human 
rights  for  those  imprisoned  In  the  Soviet 
Union  has  awakened  this  Nation  once  more 
to  the  world  horror  known  as  Soviet  Com.- 
munlsm,  then  we  hope  It  continues.  For  the 
past  two  years.  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  has 
travelled  this  country  trying  to  convince  the 
American  fjeople  of  the  realities  of  Soviet 
oppression — not  Just  of  the  Jews,  but  of  all 
the  Soviet  people.  But  only  a  few  people  took 
interest  In  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  recent  deal  by  NBC  with  the  Soviets 
for  the  1980  Olympics  was  appalling — another 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  dollar-desperate 
Russians.  The  three  networks  should  have 
told  the  Soviets  to  set  up  their  own  world- 
wide TV  system,  make  them  sweat  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  offered  a  take-lt-or-leave 
it  proposition. 

The  point  is,  this  country  continues  to 
make  agreements  and  economic  deals  that 
strengthen  the  Russians  while  doing  little 
to  solve  so-called  cold  war  problems.  The 
Russians  through  their  ever-present  KGB 
agents  continue  to  make  inroads  in  all  the 
unstable  areas  of  the  world,  while  certain 
elements  in  this  country  continue  to  criti- 
cize counteracting  CIA  activities  and  call  for 
more  defense  cuts. 

So,  Mr.  Carter,  if  your  outspoken  criticism 
pf  the  Soviet  treatment  of  dissidents  is  a 
preamble  to  a  tougher  stance  toward  Russian 
world  communism,  then  keep  It  up.  It's  re- 
freshing to  see  us  on  the  attack  for  once. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD 
POOD  RESERVE  ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
World  Food  Reserve  Act  of  1977.  a  bill 
designed  to  estabhsh  a  reserve  of  bal- 
anced food  supplements  that  will  serve 
as  a  kind  of  "insurance  policy"  against 
the  event  of  severe  drought  or  other 
natural  disaster  that  could  threaten  the 
food  supply  and  the  health  of  people  in 
this  coimtry  or  abroad. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  that  normally  buy 
grain  from  us.  These  countries  could  as- 
sure themselves  of  a  supply  of  food  in 
case  of  natural  disaster  and  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  disruption  of  normal  trade  in 
commodities. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  reserve  to  be 
immune  from  American  embargoes  on 
exports  of  grain.  At  the  same  time,  the 
reserve  will  not  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer.  The 
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Secretary  is  empowered  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  insure  that  grain  prices  will  not 
be  affected.  The  World  Food  Reserve  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  this  body. 


CONGRESSMAN  JENRETTE  ADVO- 
CATES MAINTENANCE  OF  US 
LEADERSHIP  ON  NUCLEAR  WAS-TE 
MANAGEMENT  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1977 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  reading  in  the  papers  recently  of 
President  Carter's  proposed  address  to 
the  Nation  on  April  20  regarding  a  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Included  within  the 
context  of  the  new  policy  will  be  a  closer 
look  at  nuclear  energy,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  Carter  administration's 
concern  for  controlling  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. 

Last  Thursday,  March  31,  I  sent  a 
proposal  to  Mr.  Carter  advocating  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
technology  needed  for  radioactive  waste 
management.  Part  of  my  recommenda- 
tion urges  the  President  to  undertake  an 
evaluation  of  sites  in  the  United  States 
and  selected  foreign  nations  as  inter- 
national nuclear  fuel  cycle  facilities. 
Since  six  bills  are  now  pending  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  promote  this 
concept.  I  felt  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  Members  to  read  the  full  text  of 
my  letter  to  the  President. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  when  reading  this 
proposal  to  keep  in  mind  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  exploring  the  nuclear  op- 
tion. Whichever  direction  we  choose  to 
take  regarding  our  commitment  to  nu- 
clear energy,  it  is  imperative  that  Amer- 
ican technology  on  safeguarding  nuclear 
wastes  be  permitted  to  maintain  high 
standards  for  waste  management  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  31. 1977. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Recent  news  reports 
have  indicated  that  your  energy  policy  will 
include  an  expanding  role  for  nuclear  power 
reactors  in  meeting  near-term  U.S.  energy 
demands.  With  the  heavy  reliance  that  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  on  nuclear  en- 
ergy between  now  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, I  am  happy  to  see  this  support  for 
nuclear  power  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
national  energy  policy. 

I  also  understand  that,  as  a  deterrent  to 
nuclear  proliferation  In  the  world,  you  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  an  indef- 
inite delay  in  commercial  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing. Certainly  anything  that  you  be- 
lieve will  further  non-proliferation  goals 
will  have  my  full  support.  What  I  would  like 
to  recommend,  however.  Is  that  the  "delay" 
period  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  to  maintain  U.S.  leadership  in 
technology  needed  to  manage  radioactive 
wastes  and  safeguard  plutonium. 

The  Savannah  River  laboratory  in  South 
Carolina  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  waste  management  and  safeguards 
technology  for  over  20  years  as  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  weapons  program.  In  addition,  as  you 
know,  the  Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuel  Reproc- 
essing Plant  stands  half   completed   adja- 
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cent  to  the  Savannah  River  reservation. 
Wti&t  I  would  like  to  propose  is  that  the 
Executive  Branch  initiate  an  evaluation  of 
how  the  Savannah  River  and  Barnwell  Fa- 
cilities and  the  technology  base  now  exist- 
ing In  South  Carolina  might  be  utUlzed  on 
a  research  and  evaluation  basis  during  any 
delay  period  to  maintain  U.S.  leadership  in 
waste  management  and  nuclear  safeguards. 
As  part  of  such  a  program,  I  would  envi- 
sion three  basic  aspects. 

First,  the  Executive  Branch  could  initiate 
an  evaluation  of  sites  in  U.S.  and  selected 
foreign  nations  which  might  serve  as  inter- 
national centers  to  enrich  uranium,  store 
spent  reactor  fuel  and  eventually  reprocess. 
Congress  has  urged  such  an  evaluation  in 
six  Senate  and  House  bills,  with  a  combined 
sponsorship  of  nine  Senators  and  twenty 
House  Members.  I  would  also  guess  that 
allies  such  as  Japan,  France,  West  Germany 
and  others  would  readily  participate  in  such 
an  evaluation. 

Second,  the  Executive  Branch  would  con- 
tinue research  and  development  programs  on 
technology  to  solidify  liquid  radioactive 
wastes  and  convert  liquid  plutonium  to  solid 
form  suitable  for  storage  under  maximum 
safeguard  conditions  for  future  uses.  Even 
if  the  U.S.  decides  not  to  reprocess,  the  U.S. 
should  have  the  above  technologies  developed 
for  {KJssible  transfer  to  ensure  that  wastes 
and  plutoniiun  are  handled  safely  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

Third,  In  the  context  of  an  international 
site  evaluation,  examine  closely  how  UJ3. 
faculties  might  be  used  to  further  inter- 
national enrichment,  waste  management 
and  safeguards  programs.  The  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  Is  in  favor  of 
evaluating  the  possible  use  of  Barnwell  in 
this  regard.  Just  this  month,  David  Fischer, 
External  Affairs  Director  of  the  IAEA,  stated 
at  an  international  nuclear  conference: 
"There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  idea  of 
multinational  fuel  cycle  centers  from  the 
viewpoint  of  safety,  economics,  safeguards 
and  physical  security.  However,  no  such  cen- 
ter wUl  be  built  unless  a  major  industrial 
country  participates— the  Investment  is  Just 
too  great."  He  further  added:  "If  the  U.S.  Is 
wUllng  to  approve  the  use  of  Allied-General 
Nuclear  Services'  Barnwell,  South  Carolina 
plant  for  international  purposes,  so  much 
the  better."  Savannah  River  and  the  ad- 
jacent BamweU  site  have  the  benefits  of 
isolation  from  populated  centers,  the  best 
cadre  of  technical  talent  in  the  nation,  ex- 
cellent highway,  water  and  rail  transporta- 
tion access  and  managements  very  receptive 
to  assisting  you  in  every  way  possible  achieve 
meaningful  non-proliferation  goals.  The  sites 
also  should  be  given  serious  consideration 
as  future  large  expansions  are  made  in  U.S. 
capabilities  to  store  spent  fuel  and  enrich 
uranium.  These  assets  stand  ready  to  serve 
as  the  cornerstone  for  a  meaningful  research 
and  development  effort. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  recommenda- 
tions constructive  as  your  non-proliferation 
and  energy  policies  evolve.  I  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  ideas  with 
you  further. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Jenrette,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 
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PREUMINART  STATEMENT 

Plaintiffs  brought  this  action  to  obtain  a 
declaration  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
those  portions  of  the  Price -Anderson  Act,  42 
U.S.C.  §2210(0  and  §  2210(e),  which  place 
a  limitation  of  $560,000,000  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  liability  of  a  power  company  or  a 
contractor  for  damages  resulting  from  a 
nuclear  accident  Involving  an  atomic  power 
plant. 

Damages  and  Injunctive  relief  are  not 
sought. 

Defendants  In  their  pleadings  denied  the 
merits  of  the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs  and  as- 
serted that  the  plaintiffs  lack  standing  and 
that  the  claims  are  not  ripe  for  decision. 

On  the  21st  day  of  May,  1975,  at  a  hearing 
on  the  motion  to  dismiss.  It  appeared  that 
full  dress  consideration  was  desired  on  the 
Issues  of  standing  and  ripeness.  Time  was 
allotted,  therefore,  to  develop  evidence,  and 
a  hearing,  four  days  In  length,  was  con- 
ducted on  September  27,  29  and  30  and  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976,  on  these  subjects.  Briefs  were 
subsequently  filed  and  the  case  Is  ready  for 
decision. 

THE  PLAINTIFFS 

Plaintiffs  are  a  group  of  people  with  a 
common  Interes*^^  In  protecting  themselves, 
and  other  present  day  citizens  and  their 
children,  against  what  they  see  as  the  de- 
terioration and  destruction  of  their  property 
and  the  world  they  live  In. . . . 

•  •  •  •  * 

THE  PRICE-ANDERSON  ACT 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  was  adopted  In 
1957.  In  pertinent  part,  42  U.S.C.  i  2210(e), 
It  provides : 

"(e)  Aggregate  liability  for  a  single  nuclear 
Incident.  The  aggregate  liability  for  a  single 
nuclear  incident  of  persons  Indemnified,  in- 
cluding the  reasonable  costs  of  investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
damage,  shall  not  exceed  (1)  the  sum  of 
$500,000,000  together  with  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancial protection  required  of  the  licensee 
or  contractor  or  (2)  If  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial protection  required  of  the  licensee  ex- 
ceeds $60,000,000,  such  aggregate  liability 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $560,000,000  or 
the  amount  of  financial  protection  required 
of  the  licensee,  whichever  amount  is  greater : 
ProjJtded,  That  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  In- 
cident involving  damages  In  excess  of  that 
amount  of  aggregate  liability,  the  Congress 
will  thoroughly  review  the  particular  Inci- 
dent and  will  take  whatever  action  Is  deemed 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  consequences  of  a  disaster 
of  such  magnitude. . . ." 

In  other  words,  $560,000,000  Is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  all  persons  Injured- could 
recover  for  injury,  death  or  property  dam- 
age In  the  event  that  a  domestic  nuclear 
power  plant  got  out  of  control. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Commission  to  pay 
the  first  $500,000,000  Incurred  in  investigat- 
ing and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits 
from  such  an  accident,  but  allows  the  Com- 
mission to  require  that  the  power  compa- 
nies themselves  provide  Indemnity  for  at 
least  the  first  $60,000,000.  The  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  require  that  this  Indemnity 
by  the  power  companies  be  Increased  as  the 
Commission  may  decide  up  to  an  amount  of 
$500,000,000.  Some  such  increase  In  power 
company  shares  in  this  indemnity  have  been 
required,  but  the  $560,000,000  overall  limit 
remains 

Detailed  provisions  are  made  for  handling 
claims.  One  provision  of  particular  interest  Is 
§  2210(0).  which  says  that  If,  upon  petition 
and  showing,  a  cognizant  United  States  dis- 
trict court  determines  that  a  particular  inci- 
dent has  produced  losses  that  exceed  the 
$560,000,000  limit  of  liability:  (1)  payments 
going  beyond  15 ^o  of  that  limit  ($84,000,000) 
may  not  be  made  without  court  approval; 
(2)   payments  above  15%  mvist  be  under  a 
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plan  of  distribution  or  found  to  be  not  prej- 
udicial to  the  subsequent  adoption  of  such 
a  plan;  (3)  claims  for  later  discovered  and 
future  Injuries  must  be  provided  for;  and 
(4)  all  further  distribution  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  district  judge. 

*  *  •  •  * 

Plaintiffs  have  fihown  that  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  has  been  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment— a  "but  for"  cavise — of  the  construc- 
tion of  atomic  power  plants  and  their  threat- 
ened operation,  and  that  without  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act,  either  there  would  be  no  nu- 
clear plants  or  there  would  be  Insurance  or 
other  security  to  cover  their  threatened 
losses;  they  are  entitled  to  challenge  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  on  Its  merits. 

THE  PRICE-ANDERSON  ACT  IS  UNCONSTmjTIONAL 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  limits  the  total 
liability  for  a  single  nuclear  incident,  in- 
cluding defense  costs,  to  $560,000,000;  It 
establishes  a  claim  handling  procedure  which 
contemplates  that  the  entire  problem  of  ad- 
Justing  claims  will  be  dumped  In  the  lap  of 
a  cognizant  United  States  District  Judge  If 
It  looks  as  though  losses  may  exceed  the  lia- 
bility limits;  payments  beyond  15%  of  the 
limit  ($84,000,000)  may  not  be  made  without 
court  approval;  such  payments  above  $84,- 
000,000  must  be  made  pursuant  to  a  "plan 
of  distribution"  (or  found  by  a  court  not  to 
Interfere  with  a  future  plan) ;  claims  for  later 
and  future  injuries  must  be  provided  for  and 
decided  by  the  Judge:  some  such  claims  may 
not  mature  for  several  decades,  and  In  the 
meantime  uncertainties  will  cloud  settle- 
ment of  fully  matured  claims. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  violates  the  Equal  Protection  and 
Due  Process  provisions  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

DUE   PROCESS 

The  Act  violates  the  Due  Process  Clause 
because  it  allows  the  destruction  of  the 
property  or  the  lives  of  those  affected  by 
nuclear  catastrophe  without  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  victims  will  be  justly  com- 
pensated. Considerations  that  lead  to  this 
conclusion  include  the  following: 

1 .  The  amount  of  recovery  Is  not  rationally 
related  to  the  potential  losses.  ADundant  evi- 
dence In  the  record  shows  that  although 
major  catastrophe  In  any  particular  place 
Is  not  certain  and  may  not  be  extremely 
likely,  nevertheless,  in  the  territory  where 
these  plants  are  located,  damage  to  life  and 
property  for  this  and  future  generations 
could  well  be  many,  many  times  the  limit 
which  the  law  places  on  liability. 

2.  The  Act  tends  to  encourage  irresponsi- 
bility in  matters  of  safety  and  environmental 
protection  rather  than  to  encourage  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  builders  and  owners. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  which  declares  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  "widespread  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  vHth  the 
common  defense  and  security  and  with  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public."  42  U.S.C. 
§  2013(d).  (Emphasis  added.)  It  Is  true  that 
power  companies  have  other  Incentives  to 
build  carefully,  because  a  core  melt  down 
or  other  major  disruption  of  a  nuclear  steam 
generator  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
treasuries  of  even  the  largest  power  com- 
panies such  as  Duke.  Nevertheless,  when  a 
low  celling  Is  placed  on  accountability  to  the 
public,  the  tendency  of  such  low  celling  is  to 
diminish  rather  than  to  heighten  steps  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

3.  There  Is  no  quid  pro  quo.  The  defend- 
ants contend  that  the  limitation  of  liability 
Is  justified  by  an  exchange  of  burdens  and 
benefits,  and  that  although  there  may  be  a 
limit  on  recovery,  this  Is  compensated  for 
by  certainty  of  recovery,  prompt  release  of 
funds,   extension  of    [some]    short  statutes 
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of  limitation,  and  elimination  of  some  theo- 
retical defenses.  They  cite  as  authority  work- 
men's compensation  acts  (New  York  Central 
Railroad  v.  White,  243  U.S.  188  (1917)); 
longshoremen's  acts  (Croicell  v.  Benson,  285 
U.S.  22  (1932)):  the  Warsaw  Convention 
(limiting  liability  for  death  in  international 
air  traffic)  (Indemnity  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America  v.  Pan  American  Airways, 
58  F.  Supp.  338  (S.D.N.T.  1944) ),  and  others. 
These  authorities  do  not  support  the  Price - 
Anderson  Act.  The  reasons,  among  ethers, 
are  these: 

(a)  Those  who  operate  nuclear  reactors 
give  up  nothing  of  consequence  when  they 
waive  defenses  of  negligence,  contributory 
negligence,  assumption  of  risk  and  govern- 
mental or  charitable  immunity.  Assumption 
of  risk  and  contributory  negligence  to  not 
bar  a  citizen  from  recovery  for  damage 
caused  by  trespassing  radioactivity.  Power 
companies  don't  have  governmental  or  char- 
itable Immunity.  Under  the  law  of  North 
Carolina,  for  example  (and  I  understand  it 
to  be  essentially  like  that  of  other  states), 
people  who  handle  highly  explosive  or  dan- 
gerous substances  are  liable  to  others  for 
damages  caused  thereby,  even  in  the  absence 
of  traditional  negligence.  The  principle  goes 
back  to  the  British  case  of  Rylands  v. 
Fletcher,  L.R.  3  H.L.  330  (1868),  which  held 
the  owner  of  the  dam  liable  to  downstream 
landowners  whose  property  was  damaged 
when  the  dam  burst. 

The  courts  of  North  Carolina  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  and  hold 
those  who  engage  in  ultrahazardous  activi- 
ties to  a  standard  of  strict  liability.  North 
Carolina  law  has  been  used  to  Impose  lia- 
bility without  proof  of  any  negligence  on 
those  engaged  in  rock  blasting,  Guilford 
Realty  v.  Blyth,  260  N.C.  69,  131  S.E.  2d  900 
(1963);  on  those  engaged  in  quarylng  rock, 
Paris  v.  Carolina  Portable  Aggregates,  Inc., 
271  N.C.  471,  157  S.E.  2d  131  (1967);  and  on 
those  who  fly  airplanes  at  supersonic  speeds 
causing  sonic  booms,  Nelms  v  Laird,  442 
F.  2d  1163  (4th  Cir.  1971),  reVd.  on  other 
grounds.  Laird  v.  Nelms.  406  U.S.  797  (1972) . 

The  courts  of  North  Carolina  have  not  yet 
had  the  chance  to  apply  the  rule  of  strict 
liability  to  nuclear  p>ov/er  plants.  However, 
the  considerations  that  have  led  to  the  ap- 
plication of  strict  liability  are  all  present  in 
the  generation  of  nuclear  energy.  It  Is  an  In- 
trinsically ultra-hazardous  activity,  and, 
when  done  near  large  population  centers.  It 
is  "Impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  the 
extent  or  severity  of  the  consequences."  Trull 
V.  Carolina-Virginia  Well  Company.  264  N.C. 
687.  691,  142  S.E.  2d  622,  624  (1965). 

The  philosophy  behind  the  Imposition  of 
strict  liability  Is  that  "[t]he  law  casts  the 
risk  of  the  ventiire  on  the  person  who  Intro- 
duces peril  Into  the  community.  Blasting 
operations  are  dangerous  and  should  pay 
their  own  way."  Trull  v.  Carolina-Virginia 
Well  Co..  264  N.C.  at  691.  This  allocation  of 
risk  is  applicable  to  the  generation  of  nuclear 
energy  as  it  is  to  blasting. 

The  doctrine  of  strict  liability  for  abnor- 
mally dangerous  conditions  and  activities  Is 
discussed  in  Prosser,  The  Law  of  Torts  (4th 
Ed.  1971),  at  pp.  505-516.  In  that  section 
Prosser  concludes: 

"Although  rockets  already  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  field  of  strict  liability,  the 
first  case  raising  the  question  as  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  has  yet  to  reach  the  courts. 
When  it  does.  It  may  be  predicted  with  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  that  this  is  an  area  in 
which  no  court  will,  at  last,  refuse  to  recog- 
nise and  apply  the  principle  of  strict  liabil- 
ity found  in  the  cases  which  follow  Rylands 
V.  Fletcher."  (Emphasis  aded.)  Id.  at  516. 

Thus,  in  case  of  nuclear  catastrophe,  giving 
up  the  requirement  that  plaintiffs  prove  neg- 
ligence Is  giving  up  nothing  of  substantial 
value. 

(b)  An  airline  passenger  or  a  shipper  of 
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freight  does  In  theory  have  an  option;  he 
can  stay  home  or  travel  or  ship  by  other 
means;  there  is  some  basis  to  Justify  the 
limitation  on  liability  when  he  puts  his  own 
body  or  his  property  aboard  the  conveyance. 
By  contrast,  the  neighbor  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant,  or  the  person  caught  by  chance  in  the 
contaminated  area,  has  no  option  at  all. 

(c)  Prompt  release  of  funds  without  pro- 
longed litigation  is  not  afforded.  The  Act 
promotes  uncertainty  rather  than  certainty 
and  delay  rather  than  promptness  in  the  set- 
tlement of  claims.  Once  settlements  pass  a 
total  of  $84,000,000  (15%  of  the  ceUlng) ,  pay- 
ments stop  and  the  whole  problem  Is  referred 
to  a  nearby  district  judge.  Thereafter,  claims 
can  not  be  settled  on  their  own  merits,  but 
must  be  settled  in  terms  of  a  "proportion"  of 
the  available  funds.  These  settlements  have 
to  be  partial  or  contingent  for  times  that 
may  extend  Into  decades  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  Act's  provision  for  reserves  for  late 
developing  claims  or  lately  discovered  dam- 
age. Since  later  generations  may  be  Involved 
in  such  claims,  the  one  thing  certain  about 
this  procedure  Is  uncertainty. 

(d)  Unlike  claims  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  the  Warsaw  Convention,  the 
amounts  of  the  potential  small  recoveries 
allowed  by  the  Price-Anderson  Act  are  not 
even  certain;  since  the  maximum  total  lia- 
bility does  not  vary  with  the  number  of 
people  injured,  the  recoveries  must  be  simply 
proportions  of  the  fund,  bearing  more  rela- 
tionship to  the  number  of  people  Injured 
than  to  the  severity  of  the  Injury  of  the 
individual. 

(e)  The  Warsaw  Convention  was  a  treaty 
rather  than  an  Act  of  Congress;  treaties  with 
other  nations  don't  follow  the  same  rules  as 
lawsuits  or  ordinary  Acts  of  Congress.  More- 
over, plaintiffs  point  out  that  the  United 
States  in  1965  denounced  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention and  resumed  endorsement  of  it  a 
year  later  only  after  agreement  was  reached 
sharply  increasing  liability  to  United  States 
passengers  to  $75,000  Instead  of  the  $8,500 
which  had  theretofore  obtained. 

(f)  The  omnibus  nature  of  the  coverage 
(providing  payments  for  Injuries  caused  by 
even  financially  Irresponsible  wrong-doers) 
is  not  a  redeeming  feature;  omnibus  coverage 
could  be  provided  under  a  fair  plan  Just  as 
well  as  under  this  unfair  plan. 

(g)  Waiver  of  [some]  short  statutes  of 
limitations  affects  only  the  time  when  the 
potential  remedy  can  be  asserted  by  suit  and 
does  not  affect  the  fairness  of  the  underlying 
right.  Many  statutes  of  limitations,  see,  for 
example.  North  Carolina  General  Statutes 
§  l-15(b),  already  provide  for  tolling  of 
rights  of  action  where  damage  is  hidden  or 
not  discovered  until  later. 

(h)  A  further  problem  with  Price- Ander- 
son Is  that  the  limit  is  absolute  and  applies 
to  nuclear  catastrophe  even  though  it  may 
be  the  result  of  wUfuU  conduct  or  gross 
negligence. 

(1)  It  was  argued  orally  that  In  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  catastrophe,  somebody  by  exec- 
utive action  or  Congress  by  special  Act  under 
the  1975  proviso  to  §  2210(e)  might  make 
some  "relief"  immediately  available.  Mr. 
MIcawber  would  like  that  idea.  It  may  well 
be  so,  and  I  hope  it  would  be.  However,  the 
fact  that  a  future  Congress  might  be  more 
generous  than  past  Congresses  have  been 
wise  would  still  leave  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
short  of  providing  the  "reasonable,  certain 
and  adequate  provision  for  obtaining  com- 
pensation" which  due  process  of  law  re- 
quires. Regional  Rail  Reorganisation  Act 
Cases,  419  U.S.  109,  124-25;  Cherokee  Na- 
tional V.  Southern  Kansas  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 135  U.S.  641,  659  (1890) . 

EQT7AL  PROTECTION 

The  Act  Violates  the  equal  protection  pro- 
vision that  Is  included  within  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  because 
It  provides  for  what  Congress  deemed  to  be 
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a  benefit  to  the  whole  society  (the  encour- 
agement of  the  generation  of  nuclear  power) , 
but  places  the  cost  of  that  benefit  on  an  arbi- 
trarily chosen  segment  of  society,  those  In- 
jured by  nuclear  catastrophe.  This  conclu- 
sion Is  reached  by  considering  the  reasons 
that  lead  to  the  holding  that  the  Act  vio- 
lates the  Due  Process  Clause,  plus  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  statute  Irrationally  places  the  risk 
of  major  nuclear  accident  upon  people  who 
happen  to  live  In  the  areas  which  may  be 
touched  by  radioactive  debris.  No  necessity  Is 
suggested  for  using  such  geographical  hap- 
penstance as  the  basis  for  allocating  the  bur- 
den of  loss. 

2.  The  Act  irrationally  and  unreasonably 
places  a  greater  burden  upon  people  dam- 
aged by  nuclear  accident  than  upon  people 
damaged  by  other  types  of  accidents,  such  as 
motor  vehicle  or  electrical  accidents,  involv- 
ing power  companies. 

3.  The  Act  unreasonably  and  Irrationally 
relieves  the  owners  of  power  plants  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  nuclear  accidents 
and  places  that  loss  upon  the  people  Injured 
by  such  accidents  who  are  by  definition  least 
able  to  stand  such  losses. 

4.  The  limitation  Is  unnecessary  to  serve 
any  legitimate  public  purpose.  Other  ar- 
rangements rationally  related  to  the  Inter- 
ests asserted  could  easily  be  devised.  For 
example,  a  liability  pool  could  be  established, 
requiring  either  contributions  In  advance,  or 
liability  for  assessment  on  a  unit  basis  or 
otherwise,  of  all  power  companies  building  or 
operating  nuclear  generators.  This  would  ef- 
fectively place  the  responsibility  upon  the 
group  most  directly  profiting  from  any  im- 
provement In  the  costs  or  usefulness  of  elec- 
tric power — the  power  company  stockholders 
and  the  cxistomers  themselves.  Another  ra- 
tional alternative  would  be  to  make  such  ac- 
cidents a  national  loss  and  to  pay  those 
damaged  out  of  the  federal  treasury.  This 
would  spread  the  loss  among  those  who  bene- 
fitted indirectly  by  having  the  nation's  pow- 
er supply  increased  as. well  as  among  those 
who  presumably  benefitted  directly. 

No  federal  case  In  point  on  the  equal  pro- 
tection Issue  has  been  cited.  Perhaps  Con- 
gress has  never  before  (without  compensat- 
ing factors  absent  here)  passed  a  law  placing 
the  .  .  . 

CONCLUSION 

Plaintiffs  are  threatened  with  certain  In- 
jury of  relatively  minor  nature,  and  with 
reasonable  likelihood  of  major  and  perhaps 
catastrophic  Injury,  without  assurance  of  ad- 
equate compensation  if  that  should  occur. 
But  for  the  limitation  of  the  Price- Anderson 
Act,  the  nuclear  power  plants  would  not  be 
being  built  and  those  threats  would  not 
exist.  Plaintiffs  are  actively  pursuing  the 
case.  They  have  a  live  stake  In  the  contro- 
versy and  are  sufficiently  aroused  that  their 
position  has  been  well  and  adequately  pre- 
sented. A  live  case  or  controversy  exists:  they 
have  standing:  the  issue  is  ripe  for  decision 
and  there  is  no  need  to  wait  until  a  reactor 
accident  occurs  before  deciding  the  case.  The 
time  to  put  on  the  roof  Is  before  It  starts 
raining.  The  question  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  should  be  de- 
cided now. 

Inlunctive  relief  is  not  sought  and  Is  not 
contemplated;  at  the  time  this  action  was 
filed  one  federal  district  Judge  had  no  au- 
thority without  the  concurrence  of  one  of 
two  other  Judges  to  Issue  an  injunction  based 
upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

The  question  Is,  however,  whether  or  not 
to  declare  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
parties. 

Granting  declaratory  relief  In  this  case  is 
not  likely  to  Interrupt  the  operation  of  the 
statutory  scheme  before  the  parties  can  seek 
to  have  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  finally  adjudicate 
the  issue.  Kennedy  v.  Mendoza-Martine2.  372 
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Incumbe  it 


o) 


t< 
laws 


D.S.  144,  154-55  (1963).  A  dlrec 
should   the   parties   choose 
U.S.C.  I  1252. 

This  court  like  other  courts 
"faithfully    and    impartially 
perform  all  the  duties 
United  States  District  Judge 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
States  .  .  .  ."  The  Constitution 
preme  law  of  the  land."  Only 
recognition  of  rights  reserved 
by    the    Constitution    and 
rights  be  made  real  to  the  peoph 
ernment  officials  are  chosen  to 

I  therefore  hold  and  declare 
visions  of  42  U.S.C.  i  2210(e) 
provisions  necessary  to  Implement 
000,000  limitation  of  liability  are 
tlonal   and   unenforceable 
apply  to  nuclear  Incidents 
the  United  States. 

Counsel  may  tender  any  further 
Judgment  appropriate  under 
memorandum  of  decision. 

This  31  day  of  March,  1977. 
James  B 
U.S. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

indifference  or  self-interest  should  also 
be  censured.  I  am  disgusted  by  the  hypo- 
critical silence  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  in 
face  of  Amin's  flagrant  and  bloody  re- 
pression of  his  own  countrsmien.  I  fully 
support  the  condemnations  by  these  two 
organizations  of  the  racist  regimes  in 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  but  for  them 
meanwhile  to  voice  no  criticism  of  the 
mass  torture  and  executions  taking  place 
in  Uganda  is  unconscionable. 

Apparently  there  are  two  standards  of 
human  rights  at  the  U.N.  and  the 
O.A.U. — one  for  white  oppression  and  a 
different  one  for  black  oppression.  For 
me  there  is  only  one  standard,  regard- 
less of  the  race  or  nationality  of  the  op- 
pressor or  the  oppressed. 

The  Post  articles  I  referred  to  follow : 
Former  Aide  Says  Amin  Ordered  Deaths 
Himself 
(By  Roger  Mann) 
Nairobi,  March  27. — A  high-ranking  Ugan- 
dan army  officer  who  held  senior  posts  In 
President  Idi  Amin's  government  until  he  fled 
to  Kenya  earlier  this  month  says  that  "Amin 
personally  gave  the  order  that  all  Lango  and 
AchoU  soldiers  should  be  killed." 

The  officer,  who  refused  to  be  Identified,  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  Ugandans  to  have 
left  the  country  In  recent  weeks.  He  said  that 
the  orders  were  circulated  throughout  the 
country  to  army  commanders  via  military 
radio  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Anglican 
Archbishop  Jananl  Luvirum  and  two  Cabinet 
ministers  last  month.  He  said  he  also  was 
given  the  orders  directly  by  one  of  President 
Amin's  secretaries. 

The  officer  escaped  from  Uganda  earlier 
this  month  after  he  had  been  forewarned 
that  his  name  was  on  a  death  list.  "They 
were  hunting  Christians  not  because  we  made 
mistakes  but  Just  for  the  sake  of  killing 
Christians,"  he  said. 

The  officer,  who  has  served  with  President 
Amin  In  the  army  since  1960  before  Inde- 
pendence, said  that  when  Amin,  a  Moslem, 
took  over  in  1971  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
army  was  Moslem.  The  figure  Is  now  probably 
over  20  per  cent,  he  said. 

"That  20  per  cent  Is  terrorizing  the  other 
80  per  cent  whose  morale  Is  very  low,"  the 
officer  said.  About  15  per  cent  of  Uganda's 
people  are  Moslem,  while  50  per  cent  are 
Christian  and  the  rest  Anlmlst. 

He  blamed  the  current  wave  of  Christian 
killings  on  Jealousy.  "Christians  are  better 
educated  than  Moslems  and  by  virtue  of 
their  education  and  ability  they  have  been 
holding  positions  of  responsibility,"  he  said. 
Most  of  the  Moslems,  he  said,  are  found 
In  the  dread  State  Research  Bureau,  which 
Is  the  army's  Intelligence  unit  and  Is  re- 
portedly responsible  for  most  of  the  killings 
In  Uganda.  There  are  very  few  Ugandan 
Christians  In  State  Research,  which  is  made 
up  predominantly  of  members  of  Amin's  own 
Kakwa  and  related  West  NUe  tribes  and 
mercenaries  from  the  Sudan,  Zaire,  Rwanda 
and  Burundi. 

The  main  function  of  State  Research  is 
"to  Insure  the  security  of  the  president,  not 
the  country.  Its  members  have  full  powers 
to  kill  people  who  are  suspected  of  being  un- 
interested In  the  government,"  the  officer 
said. 

Other  Moslems  are  now  commanding  offi- 
cers. Some  of  these,  including  the  vice  presi- 
dent, Gen.  Mustafa  Adrlsi,  are  reportedly 
illiterate,  although  Uganda  once  had  the 
highest  standard  of  education  in  East  Africa. 
Amin  himself  is  believed  to  have  left  school 
after  the  fourth  grade. 

The  officer  believes  he  was  on  State  Re- 
search's death  list  because  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian in  a  high  position. 
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The  main  targets  are  the  Lango  and  Acholl 
In  the  army.  The  officer  was  unable  to  give 
precise  figures  and  said  he  saw  only  40  bodies 
himself  but  from  reports  he  is  convinced 
that  "very  many,"  perhaps  1,000  Lango, 
Acholl  and  other  Christian  soldiers  have 
been  killed  since  Anglican  Archbishop  Lu- 
wum  died  six  weeks  ago. 

"It  is  not  a  new  thing  to  see  dead  bodies 
along  the  roadside  in  Uganda,"  he  said.  When 
Amin  seized  power  from  Milton  Obote  In 
1971,  Lango  and  Acholl  comprised  about  half 
of  the  country's  10,000-man  army.  Most  of 
them  were  suspected  of  being  loyal  to  Obote, 
a  Lango,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  in 
1971  and  1972. 

When  the  recent  wave  of  killings  began  last 
month  Just  after  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Luwum,  only  the  3d  Infantry  Battalion  had 
significant  numbers  of  Lango  and  Acholl. 
The  officer  said  "they  were  merely  shot  or 
butchered  like  cows." 


Weekend  of  Terror 
(By  David  Martin) 

Lusaka,  Zambia,  March  28. — ^Lira's  resi- 
dents awoke  on  Saturday  Feb.  5  to  find  that 
one  small  but  ominous  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  town  overnight. 

A  squad  of  officers  from  the  State  Re- 
search Bureau,  led  by  a  short,  balding  Nu- 
bian former  taxi-driver  named  Mahammod, 
had  arrived  during  the  night. 

The  State  Research  Bureau,  which  has  its 
headquarters  In  Uganda's  capital  city,  Kam- 
pala. Is  the  most  dreaded  of  President  Idi 
Amin's  four  identified  killer  squads. 

The  bureau,  which  has  Soviet  and  Pales- 
tinian advisers,  comes  under  Amin's  direct 
control.  Its  members  are  Kakwa  (from  Amin's 
own  West  Nile  tribe) ,  southern  Sudanese  and 
Nubians.  They  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  murders  of  thousands  of  Ugandans. 
By  8  a.m.  most  of  the  town  knew  that  a  State 
Research  Bureau  unit  had  arrived  in  their 
familiar  Toyota  cars  with  UVS  license  plates. 
Within  minutes  the  first  "disappearance" 
occurred. 

Although  Lira  has  been  sealed  off  since 
then,  one  man — who  cannot  be  identified 
now  because  of  the  probability  of  reprisals 
against  relatives  and  friends  still  in  Ugan- 
da— has  escaped  with  a  full  account  of  what 
occurred  In  the  next  48  hours. 

The  first  man  to  "disappear"  on  Feb.  5, 
this  man  says,  was  Omara  Obua,  managing 
director  of  the  local  bus  company.  He  was 
arrested  at  his  home.  At  9  a.m.  a  local  busi- 
nessman, Otlm  Obuni,  was  arrested  at  his 
shop. 

Next  the  secret  policemen  went  to  the 
shop  of  Wacha  Olwol,  the  refuge  said.  When 
they  did  not  find  him  they  went  to  his  house 
five  miles  outside  town,  broke  in.  stole  money 
from  the  safe  and  tortured  his  mother,  who 
is  in  her  60s,  until  she  disclosed  that  her 
son  was  In  Kampala. 

Before  midday  they  were  back  in  Lira, 
where  they  arrested  two  married  women. 

One  of  the  women  was  dragged  onto  the 
pavement  outside  her  shop  on  the  main 
street. 

"Some  were  clubbing  her  with  rifle  butts. 
Others  stepped  on  her  and  some  kicked  her. 
The  beating  lasted  between  five  and  seven 
minutes,  and  she  was  screaming  all  the  time," 
the  refugee  said. 

"Omara  and  Otlm  were  so  badly  beaten 
that  1  didn't  believe  they  would  live.  Otlm 
could  hardly  sit,  and  his  face  was  covered 
with  blood." 

The  two  women  were  thrown  into  the  rear 
of  one  of  the  two  State  Research  vehicles  and 
driven  away,  he  added.  Four  days  later  their 
mutilated  bodies  were  found  five  miles  south 
of  Lira  on  the  road  to  Kampala.  They  had 
been  beaten  to  death. 

At  3  pm.  that  same  Satxirday,  Y.  A.  Engur, 
a  former  Cabinet  minister  in  the  Amin  gov- 
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eminent  who  had  been  released  three  weeks 
earlier  after  18  months  in  prison  without 
trial,  was  arrested  at  his  home. 

"He  was  sitting  imder  a  tree  in  his  garden 
playing  with  his  children  when  the  squad 
arrived,"  the  witness  said.  "They  pointed  guns 
at  the  children  and  ordered  them  to  put  their 
hands  up.  Then  they  dragged  their  father 
away." 

By  now  the  streets  of  Lira  were  deserted. 
The  arrests  continued  the  next  day.  The  flrst 
to  go,  at  10  ajn.,  was  another  businessman, 
Rashid  Eton,  of  the  Public  Safety  Unit,  an- 
other of  the  known  killer  squads. 

A  State  Research  officer  tricked  him  Into 
coming  out  of  his  house,  where  he  was  hav- 
ing breakfast,  the  witness  said.  Six  other  of- 
ficers lay  in  wait  outside.  He  was  thrown  to 
the  ground,  beaten  \mconsclous,  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  his  back  and  he  was  pushed 
into  the  rear  of  a  Land  Rover,  where  the 
seven  men  sat  on  him. 

Two  more  businessmen,  George  Atyam  and 
his  brother  Wacha,  followed,  the  refugee  said. 
Next  to  go  were  two  headmasters,  John  Okuja 
of  St.  Katherine's  Girls'  School  and  a  man 
named  Omwomy  from  Comboni  Secondary 
College.  They  were  also  beaten. 

At  4  pjn.  the  witness  decided  that  things 
were  becoming  too  difficult  and  went  into 
hiding. 

"In  1971,  when  they  were  slaughtering 
Acholl  and  Lango  in  thousands,  they  had 
never  beaten  publicly  on  the  streets  like 
this."  he  said.  In  that  year  three  of  his  broth- 
ers had  been  killed  and  another  had  fled  into 
exile. 

He  contacted  a  Kakwa  friend  thinking  that 
the  friend  might  be  able  to  offer  him  the 
most  secure  hiding  place.  The  man  warned 
him  to  get  out  of  town  fast,  saying  that  the 
killings  would  continue  for  some  time. 

The  man  said  that  he  had  seen  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  of  47  Lango  who  were  to 
be  eliminated.  The  witness'  name  was  on  the 
list.  It  was  signed  by  Amin  and  addressed  to 
Col.  Francis  Itabuka,  head  of  the  State  Re- 
search Bureau. 

The  witness  went  into  hiding  immediately. 
On  Monday  he  learned  that  the  State  Re- 
search Bureau  had  broadened  Its  hunt  to  the 
village  of  Lango  district  and  he  decided  to 
try  to  escape  into  exile. 

Lira  was  surrounded  by  roadblocks  manned 
by  military  police  (another  killer  unit)  and 
State  Research  officers,  but  he  managed  to 
slip  through  the  bush  to  Kampala  and  finally  " 
made  his  way  out  to  Kenya. 

He  Is  the  only  person  known  to  have 
escaped  from  Lira.  The  town  is  still  sealed 
off. 

None  of  the  people  arrested  in  those  flrst 
48  hours  has  been  heard  of,  the  refugee  said. 
All  are  presumed  to  have  been  killed,  along 
with  hundreds  more  who  were  subsequently 
arrested. 


DELTA    STATE    WOMEN    NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments this  year  of  the  women's  basket- 
ball team  at  Delta  State  University  in 
my  hometown  of  Cleveland,  Miss. 
Recently,  at  the  Association  of  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics  for  Women  tourna- 
ment in  Minneapolis,  the  Delta  State 
team  coached  by  Margaret  Wade  won 
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its  third  consecutive  national  champion- 
ship by  sweeping  to  four  straight 
victories. 

All  of  us  In  Mississippi  are  very 
proud  of  Coach  Wade  and  this  fine 
group  of  young  women  athletes,  and  I 
am  particularly  so,  since  not  only  is  the 
vmiversity  located  in  my  hometown,  but 
three  of  the  five  starters  are  constit- 
uents of  mine,  graduates  of  high  schools 
in  our  own  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi.  In  fact,  5  of  the  12 
players  on  the  Delta  State  team  are 
from  the  Second  District. 

Members  of  Delta  State's  national 
championship  team  include  Lusia  Har- 
ris, who  also  was  a  member  of  the  silver 
medal  U.S.  Olympic  team  last  summer 
in  Montreal,  Cornelia  Ward,  Melissa 
Ward,  Ramona  Von  Boeckman,  Debbie 
Brock,  Wanda  Hairston,  Lauri  Anne 
Harper,  Jill  Rhodes,  Janie  Evans,  Jackie 
Caston,  Tish  Fahey,  and  Lynn  Adubato. 
Coach  Wade,  who  is  recognized  as  one 
of  America's  great  basketball  coaches,  is 
ably  assisted  by  Jimmy  Butler  and  has 
the  full  support  of  the  university  admin- 
istration, including  Dr.  Kent  Wyatt. 
president,  and  Horace  McCool,  athletic 
director. 

The  Lady  Statesmen,  as  the  team  is 
called,  have  the  enthusiastic  backing, 
not  only  of  the  student  body  at  Delta 
State,  but  also  of  the  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  entire  Mississippi  Delta 
area.  Nearly  1,000  supporters  of  the 
team  made  the  long  trip  to  Minnesota 
for  this  year's  tournament,  where  they 
were  rewarded  with  victories  over  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Southern  Con- 
necticut, the  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  finally,  for  the  championship,  Lou- 
isiana State  University.  The  victory  over 
LSU  concluded  a  32  to  3  season,  and 
brought  the  three-times  national 
champions'  mark  to  93  to  4  during  the 
three  championship  seasons.  In  fact, 
during  Coach  Wade's  4-year  tenure  at 
the  helm,  Delta  State  has  an  amazing 
109  to  6  record,  unequaled  by  any  other 
women's  team  in  the  Nation  during  this 
span.  By  winning  three  consecutive  na- 
tional titles.  Delta  State  tied  another 
record. 

The  Lady  Statesmen  drew  sellout 
crowds  to  many  of  their  home  games 
this  season  at  Sillers  Coliseum  on  the 
Delta  State  campus,  and  in  their  ap- 
pearance at  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York,  drew  over  12,000  for  their 
game  with  Immaculata,  a  record  for  a 
women's  basketball  game  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  the  first  Mississippi 
team  to  play  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
and  win,  defeating  Immaculata  this  year 
and  Queens  College  last  year. 

Not  only  is  the  team  a  winner  on  the 
court,  but  its  members  have  compiled 
outstanding  academic  records  in  their 
classrooms.  They  have  brought  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  publicity  and  national 
attention  to  the  university,  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  themselves. 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  offer  this  public  sa- 
lute to  them  and  wish  the  individual 
team  members,  the  coaches,  and  the  en- 
tire school  the  very  best  of  luck  in  the 
future. 
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WOMEN'S  CRUSADE  FOR  COMMON 
SENSE  ECONOMICS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today  an  outstanding  organiza- 
tion called  the  "Women's  Crusade  for  a 
Common  Sense  Economy." 

This  organization  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  America  needs  a  strong 
and  free  economy  in  tlie  interest  of  all 
Americans  and  that  the  American  econ- 
omy— once  the  marvel  of  the  world — is 
being  choked  by  Government  deficits, 
high  taxes  and  excessive  Government 
regulations. 

These  leading  women — Women's  Cru- 
sade for  a  Common  Sense  Economy,  Na- 
tional Organizing  Committee:  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Wieder,  Mayor, 
Himtington  Beach,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Lorraine 
L.  Blair,  founding  president.  Women's 
Finance  Forum  of  America,  Chicago,  HI,; 
Mrs.  Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  oflBcer,  The  Copley  Press, 
Inc.,  La  JoUa,  Calif.;  Miss  Patricia  M. 
Howe,  partner,  L.  F.  Rothschild  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Mary  G. 
Roebling,  chairman.  The  National  State 
Bank,  Trenton,  N.J.;  Mrs.  Clara  Shirp- 
ser,  former  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteewoman,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Leone  Baxter  Whitaker,  president, 
Whitaker  &  Baxter  International,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. — want  to  reverse  this 
trend  by  marshalling  the  efforts  of 
women  across  the  United  States  who  are 
in  favor  of  halting  the  Government's  ex- 
cessive encroachment  on  our  free  econ- 
omy. I  believe  that  this  is  a  most  admir- 
able goal  and  I  hope  all  will  take  the 
time  to  read  the  statement  of  principles 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  San 
Diego  Union,  a  Copley  newspaper  of 
which  its  outstanding  executive  oflBcer, 
Helen  Copley,  is  a  cochairman  of  this 
"Crusade." 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union.  Nov.  10,  1976] 

The   Great   American   Woman -Pow^r   Poll 

Labor  leader  Samuel  Gompers  said  It  best: 

"When  the  economy  Is  in  trouble  we  are 

ALL  in  trouble." 

Today  the  Economy  Is  in  Trouble.  And 
Nobody  Knows  It  Better  Than  Women — 
Women  in  the  Home.  Business,  Professions, 
Arts,  Education,  Public  Service. 

WOMEN  ARE  MOBILIZING 

Today  the  Women's  Crusade  for  Com- 
mon Sense  Economy  invites  you  to  add 
your  voice  to  those  of  a  million  thoughtful 
women  mobilizing : 

To  help  strengthen  the  foundation  of  the 
Nation. 

To  protect  the  family  paycheck. 

To  secure  our  children's  future. 

WHAT  WORRIES  WOMEN? 

Thoughtful  women  today  are  concerned 
about  the  excesses  that  undermine  the 
soundness  and  sap  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's and  the  family's  economy.  They  are 
concerned  about : 

Runaway  budgets — local,  state  and  fed- 
eral— for  the  average  family  pays  the  huge 
bill. 

The   failure   of   Government   to   work    as 
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hard  at  the  job  of  living 
as  every  citizen  must. 

Explosively   expanding   publlf; 

Increasing  encroachment  of 
Into  private  lives. 

The  Promise-More,  Borrow-: 
More  political  mania.  Thlnklni ; 
this  cannot  go  on  forever,  an( 
politicians  who  pretend  It  can 

JOBS AND  FAMILY 

The    economic    stability    of 
concerns  women  today.  They  sec 
Unhealthy    discouragement 
enterprise — the  main  source  o: 
and  all  public  services  In 

Proliferating   boards   and 
state  and  federal — assuming  ne\ ' 
laying  new  growth  and  restrlctl:  ig 
desperately   needed  to  head  ol 
ment. 

The    Ideological    attack   on 
enterprise    system,    assaulting 
tlons  rather  than  correcting  lb 
same  mistake   that   today 
In  Its  slide  toward  economic 

Red  tape,  paper  work  and  ovfr 
industry,  little  and  big. 
tlvlty  and  limiting  new  Jobs 

WHAT    IS    OTTR    NATION'S    F 
OT7R   children's? 

To    women    determined    to 
vision  among  America's  youth, 
strengthen  our  foundations  foi 
the  trend  Is  frightening. 

CALL  TO   ACTION 

The  American   system  has 
greatest  human  advances,  secu 
portunity   for   more   millions 
abroad  than  any  other  system 
seen.  Yet  today  It  desperately 
repair   and   sustenance   if   it   Is 
Responsible  women  across  the 
rallying  to  lend  their  names 
their  time  and  money  in  a 
help  in  this  task — the  Women's 
a  Conmion  Sense  Kconomy. 

The  Women's  Crvisade  is  non 
nonpartisan.   It  will  support 
and   no  political  Parties.  All 
are  fully  tax-deductible. 

HOW   WILL   THE   CRUSADE 

1.  The  Women's  Viewpoint, 
survey  of  women's  thinking,  wll 
tlves  from  women  themselves 
matters,  and  disseminate  them 
believed  that  women  at  home, 
in  public  office,  education,  the 
fesslons  have  more  common 
about  balancing  budgets  and  otHer 
basics  than  generally  credited, 
moral  muscle  and  vocal  tools 
women,  the  Crusade  viewpoints 
profound  Impact  on  the  Natioi 
makers. 

2.  A  National  Speakers 
wider  platforms  to  articulate 
paramount   economic   concern 
tion's  and  their  children's  future 

3.  A  Women's  Economic 
win  invite  foremost  thinkers 
fairs,  education,  labor,  economfcs 
and  other  fields  both  to  share  th4ir 
hear  women's  Ideas  on  what  Is 
what  Isn't,  what  needs  change 
support,  new  thinking. 

4.  Supporting    Action 
concerted   effort    will   be   sough 
from  all  manner  of  groups 
public  leaders. 

WHAT    CAN    WOMEN    D< 

Women  who  want  to  see  the 
sense  rules  their  homes  and 
by  applied  to  Government  will : 

Speak   out   to   family, 
every  rostrum. 
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state  their  views  to  decision-makers, 
boards  and  bureaus 

Write  their  legislators  urging  plain  com- 
mon sense  in  economic  matters. 

Participate  In  the  Crusade  Economic  Con- 
ferences. 

Secure  endorsement  from  women's  and 
other  organizations. 

Circulate  Crusade  petitions,  to  add  names 
to  the  "Committee  of  One  Million." 

Send  in  their  own  ideas  to  publicize  and 
advance  the  Crusade  objectives. 

WHAT    IS    WOMAN-POWER? 

Why  win   the   Cru.sade   plan  work? 

Well,  frankly,  there  are  more  women  than 
anybody  else. 

Women  have  more  votes  more  money  and 
sufficiently  persuasive  voices  to  dent  the 
toughest  tribunal — when  they  care  to  use 
them. 

With  the  force  and  strength  of  a  million 
women  behind  them,  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  Crusade  will  not  be  Ignored. 

Women's  views,  voices  and  actions  In  behalf 
of  ALL  America  can  affect  decisively  the  road 
America  travels.  And  the  Women's  Crusade 
plans  just  that! 

MESSAGE  TO  WOMEN 

Whether  business  woman,  homemaker  or 
both  whether  Democrat,  Republican  or  Inde- 
pendent— If  you  believe  thoughtful  women 
should  have  a  chance  to  show  what  women 
can  do  for  our  country's  and  our  children's 
future,  please  help  establish  the  crusade  di- 
rective from  women  themselve.';.  Please  mark 
and  send  in  the  Woman-Power  Poll  today! 

WOMEN'S  CRUSADE  FOR  A  COMMON  SENSE  ECON- 
OMT NATIONAL     ORGANIZING     COMMnTEE 

Chairman :  Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Wleder,  Mayor, 
Huntington  Beach,  California. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  L.  Blair,  Pounding  President, 
Women's  Finance  Forum  of  America, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Helen  K.  Copley,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  The  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La 
Jolla,  California. 

Miss  Patricia  M.  Howe,  Partner,  L.  F.  Roths- 
child &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Roebllng,  Chairman,  The  Na- 
tional State  Bank,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Clara  Shirpser,  Former  Democratic 
National  Committeewoman,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Mrs.  Leone  Baxter  Whltaker.  President, 
Whitaker  &  Baxter  International,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Women's  Crusade  for  a  Common  Sense 
Economy.  P.O.  Box  38360,  San  Francisco. 
California  94120. 
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IS  HOPE  A  CRIME? 


friends  —and   from 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  Laetrile  is  a  controversial  one,  unfor- 
tunately, because  of  the  ban  imposed  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
against  interstate  transportation  of  that 
substance.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  a 
thoughtful  editorial,  "Is  Hope  a  Crime," 
appearing  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Med- 
ical Tribune,  which  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  consideration.  The 
editorial  follows: 

In  1975,  a  U.S.  District  Court  in  Oklahoma 
ruled  for  a  plaintiff  against  the  FDA  hold- 
ing that  Laetrile  was  harmless  and  was  "not 


necessarily  void  of  effectiveness."  The  court's 
finding  went  on  to  say  that  this  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  hope  that  the  patient  may  derive 
some  benefit  from  it  "but  if  the  drug  relieves 
his  mind  of  pain,  then  it  is  effective." 

Judge  Luther  Bohanon,  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Oklahoma  City,  recently  ordered  the 
PDA  to  come  up  with  proof  that  Laetrile 
should  be  subject  to  their  regulations,  com- 
menting that  regardless  of  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  substance,  "depriving  a  ter- 
minally ill  cancer  patient  of  a  substance  he 
finds  therapeutic,  whether  such  benefit  is 
physical  or  psychological,  creates  a  very  real 
risk  that  irreparable  Injury  might  be  sus- 
tained." It  is  to  be  regretted  that  once  again 
our  courts  have  to  "lecture"  our  health 
agency  on  what  should  be  fundamental  hu- 
manity. 

On  Dec.  24,  1975,  Medical  Tribune  noted 
editorially,  "Considering  the  multlfaceted 
character  of  malignancies,  it  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  that  no  single  Individual  may 
benefit  either  from  a  biochemical  or  psychic 
mechanism  of  a  drug  in  which  a  patient 
deeply  believes."  In  the  same  editorial  we 
noted  that  "No  government  agency  prohibits 
people  from  exposing  themselves  to  known, 
proven  carcinogens.  On  the  contrary,  the  U.S. 
government  not  only  does  not  restrict  the 
sale  of  such  carcinogens  as  cigarettes  but 
actually  subsidizes  the  growth  of  tobacco." 

CRIMINALIZED   PATIENTS 

A  recent  report,  most  sensitively  written  by 
Bill  Richards  of  the  Washington  Post  (Feb. 
14,  1977) ,  described  some  of  the  patients  who 
are  being  turned  into  criminals  by  the  FDA's 
regulations ! 

"Pray,"  said  the  elderly  woman  as  she 
tucked  several  vials  of  the  banned  supposed 
anti-cancer  drug  Laetrile  into  her  handbag 
for  an  Illegal  trip  across  the  border.  "Pray 
that  God  will  stay  with  \is  imtll  we  get 
across.' 

"The  woman,  a  cancer  patient  whose  doc- 
tor told  her  recently  she  has  less  than  a  year 
to  live,  climbed  Into  a  car  with  two  other 
elderly  women  and  headed  back  toward  the 
U.S.  Customs  station  at  the  California  bor- 
der." 

BUI  Richard's  report  went  on  to  point  out 
that  "Cvistom  officials  said  they  usually  can 
spot  those  who  have  been  to  the  Laetrile 
clinic. 

"  'You  can  tell  when  a  person  Is  dying  of 
cancer,'  said  the  station's  acting  chief  in- 
spector, John  Young.  He  recalled  that  one 
man  came  through  crying  and  carrying  an 
emaciated  little  girl  in  his  arms. 

"  'We  knew  right  away  he  was  taking  his 
daughter  home  from  the  clinic,  but  he  said 
he  didn't  have  any  Laetrile  with  him,' 
Young  said.  'If  I  decided  he  was  smuggling, 
I  guess  I'd  have  to  search  him.  But  you  use 
your  own  discretion  sometimes.' 

"  'Our  job  Is  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the 
law  says  they  can't  bring  Laetrile  in,'  said 
Young.  "We  take  It  away,  but  we  try  to  treat 
these  people  with  all  the  dignity  they  de- 
serve. After  all,  it's  not  like  we  were  dealing 
with  heroin  smugglers." 

SOMETTHINC    VERY    WRONG 

Right  you  are,  John  Young,  and  we  can 
thank  heavens  we  have  John  Youngs  in 
America.  But  there  Is  something  wrong  when 
we  convert  cancer  victims  into  cancer  crim- 
inals. 

There  is  something  very  wrong  when  dying 
patients  have  to  seek  hope  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  something  wrong  when  our  laws 
making  a  drug  claimed  to  have  anti-cancer 
effects  "the  second  biggest  smuggling  prob- 
lem after  narcotics,"  and  when  an  FDA 
spokesman  acknowledges  that  Laetrile  "has 
a  higher  make-up  than  heroin." 

There  is  something  wrong  when  an  FDA 
regulation  crates  a  new  criminal  drug  mar- 
ket in  which  cancer  sufferers  are  victimized. 
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U.S.  government  regulations  against  Lae- 
trile are  based  upon  the  fact  that  Its  efficacy 
has  not  been  demonstrated  in  controlled 
studies.  The  American  Cancer  Society  and 
others  have  called  Laetrile  "a  criminal  hoax." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  now  thousands 
of  Americans  organized  into  400  chapters  of 
a  committee  for  Freedom  of  Choice  In  Can- 
cer Therapy  who  believe  to  the  contrary. 
There  are  apparently  thousands  of  cancer 
victims  who,  knowing  clearly  the  decision 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  be- 
lieve they  have  the  right  to  get  Laetrile  or 
any  other  substance  to  treat  their  malig- 
nancy. 

We  do  not  know  whether  there  are  or  are 
not  individuals  who  may  have  benefitted 
from  Laetrile.  The  claim  that  Laetrile  is  a 
delusion  and  a  dangerous  one  should  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  other  illusions: 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  machismo  ges- 
ture—rwe  do  not  prohibit  cigarettes:  that  of- 
fering an  alcoholic  beverage  (sometimes 
even  to  alcoholics)  is  a  gesture  of  true  hos- 
pitality— we  do  not  prohibit  alcohol:  that 
cosmetic  preparations  can  restore  the  bloom 
of  youth— we  do  not  prohibit  either  their 
sale  or  advertising;  that  prepared  foods  will 
confer  familial  happiness — we  do  not  censor 
those  messages. 

All  the  above  are  illusions  and  all  have 
potential  for  harm.  They  are  certainly  not 
comparable  to  the  crying  need  for  even  the 
illusion  of  hope  in  a  patient  dying  of  can- 
cer. 

ONEROUS  LAWS 

Virtually  a  day  does  not  pass  when  we  do 
not  see  some  of  the  dangerous  side  effects 
and  inconsistencies,  too  often  heart-rending 
ones,  of  our  present  Food  and  Dru'j  Laws, 
our  FDA  regulations  and  thoughtfulness  ef- 
forts in  their  enforcement.  It  is  high  time 
that  something  be  done.  We  have  laws  on  our 
books  that  leading  American  scientists  as 
well  as  cancer  sufferers  find  onerous,  unfair 
and  painful.  As  Maurice  B.  Visscher  suc- 
cinctly put  it  in  his  letter  to  Science  ten 
long  years  ago,  "That  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress."  If  we  can  tolerate  and  encour- 
age the  sale  of  cigarettes  with  its  watered- 
down,  almost  misleading  warning.  If  we 
can  tolerate  the  constant  proliferation  and 
sale  of  new  alcoholic  beverages  without 
either  warning  or  listing  of  content,  then  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  time  has  come 
to  change  the  laws  so  that  If  individuals 
wish  to  take  substances  which  are  by  far 
safer  than  these  commonly  abused  agents, 
that  they  may  do  so  with  the  clear  warning 
on  a  label  that  "This  substance  has  not 
been  found  to  be  effective  by  the  FDA." 

We  repealed  prohibition  when  a  law  made 
criminals  out  of  scores  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. There  is  more  reason  to  repeal  laws 
and  regulations  which  make  criminals  out  of 
cancer  victims  and  convert  hopes  into 
crimes. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  copy  of  an  open  letter  to 
President  Carter,  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Ed  Wimmer,  Jr.,  a  constituent  and 
longtime  friend  of  mine.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  you  now  for  two  reasons. 
First,  I  think  the  sentiments  voiced  by 
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Mr.  Wimmer  mirror  the  feelings  of 
many  Americans — a  growing  number  of 
citizens  concerned  about  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  "little  man,"  the 
small  business,  and  the  individual  in 
general. 

Second,  I  would  like  this  letter  to  serve 
as  something  of  a  memorial  to  the  writ- 
er's father,  the  late  Ed  Wimmer,  Sr.,  who 
for  so  many  years  served  as  a  dedicated 
spokesman  for  the  small  businessman. 
There  could  not  be  a  tribute  any  more 
fitting  than  the  continuation  of  his  life's 
work,  through  his  son. 

Mr.  Wimmer's  letter  follows: 

Forward  America,  Inc., 
Covington,  Ky.,  March  1,  1977. 
Hon.  James  Earl  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  would 
have  come  to  you  from  Ed  Wimmer,  as  Presi- 
dent and  Founder  (1932)  of  Forward  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  had  he  not  died  suddenly  a  few 
days  before  you  were  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  reached 
out  to  you  as  a  farmer,  small  businessman, 
an  experienced  scientist,  and  now  our  Presi- 
dent: to  let  the  people  know  you  care  about 
the  plight  of  the  Independent  businessman. 

For  every  Independent  businessman  and 
small  farmer  that  goes  under,  so  goes  our 
American  free  enterprise  system,  and  so  will 
our  form  of  government.  We  must  protect 
the  right  of  the  Independent  to  survive. 
Their  future  will  determine  the  destiny  of 
America. 

An  all-out  effort  by  a  non-partisan  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  working  together  with 
the  American  people,  will  return  this  coun- 
try to  the  free  enterprise,  representative 
government  concepts  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We 
cannot  afford  to  compromise  on  this  critical 
Issue  if  we  want  to  reopen  the  closing  gates 
of  opportunity.  If  we  fail  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge now,  Mr.  President,  the  opportunity 
will  not  come  again. 

We  must  turn  away  from  the  dependence 
theory  gripping  the  nation:  turn  away  from 
the  tides  of  monopoly-socialism.  There  are 
those  who  say  it  Is  too  late.  It  Is  not  too 
late,  and  we  believe  you  can  become  the 
"Engineer"  who  can  get  us  back  on  the  right 
track.  .  .  .  There  were  great  men  in  our  past 
who  literally  made  a  new  country,  a  country 
dedicated  to  a  strong  middle  class  society. 
Our  great  Republic  cries  out  for  great  states- 
men who  are  not  afraid  of  freedom's  foes,  for 
the  man  who  pretends  to  be  freedom's  friend 
but  fears  freedom's  foes,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  man's  friend. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  Forward  America,  Inc., 
to  continue  to  fight  for  Independence  With 
Independents.  There  Is  no  room  In  a  Republic 
for  monster  business,  monster  labor  or 
monster  government. 

The  results  of  a  recent  survey  In  Sylvia 
Porter's  column  showed  a  cross-section  of 
the  nation's  brightest  teenagers  believing 
in  free  enterprise  but  fearing  big  business 
and  big  government.  We  must  reassure  the 
American  people  that  a  total  decentraliza- 
tion program  will  begin  and  once  again  re- 
store faith,  honesty.  Initiative  and  self-pride 
In  our  market  place.  .  .  .  The  Bible  offers  the 
principles  of  life,  the  Constitution  provides 
a  way  of  life  free  of  monopoly  control.  Our 
prayers  are  with  you  and  the  First  Lady  and 
this  beloved  Country.  The  opinions  of  our 
members  will  be  sent  you  on  a  regular  basis. 
Very  truly, 

Ed  Wimmer,  Jr.,  President. 
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TERRORISM:    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 
MONITOR  OVERVIEW,  PART  U 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  here  is 
the  second  part  of  the  excellent  article 
on  international  terrorism  by  Christian 
Science  Monitor  correspondent  David 
Anable.  The  article  reviews  training 
centers  for  terrorists  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  and  sur- 
rogates. The  role  of  Libya's  Colonel 
Qaddafi  in  financing  a  wide  variety  of 
leftist  and  nationalist  terrorist  groups 
is  also  reviewed.  The  Libyan  dictator  has 
been  on  increasing  good  terms  with  the 
Soviet  Union  particularly  with  the  out- 
break of  the  Lebanese  civil  war  last  year. 
Libya  is  particularly  close  to  the  Rejec- 
tionist  Front  faction  of  the  Palestinian 
terrorist  movement,  and  is  reported  to 
be  supporting  subversion  against  a 
number  of  more  moderate  Arab  govern- 
ments whose  overthrow  is  desired  by  the 
Soviets. 

Libya's  dealings  with  "Carlos."  the 
Soviet  trained  Ilich  Ramirez  Sanchez, 
who  was  in  contact  with  Cuban  intelli- 
gence agents  in  Paris  when  his  "cover" 
was  first  blown,  is  illustrative  of  the  fact 
that  the  principal  terrorist  groups 
operate  with  the  supportive  resources  of 
governments  who  are  the  enemies  of 
western  civilization.  I  commend  the  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues: 

[From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor, 
Mar.  15,  1977] 

Terrorism:  How  a  Handful  op  Radical 
States  Keeps  It  In  Business 

(By  David  Anable) 

A  few  miles  along  the  coast  from  Libya's 
capital.  Tripoli,  a  modest  "hotel"  looks  out 
over  the  blue  Mediterranean.  It  and  other 
Libyan  villas  like  It  have  seen  a  curious 
variety  of  nonpaylng  "guests." 

Arch-terrorist  Ilich  Ramirez  Sanchez,  bet- 
ter known  as  Carlos  Martinez  or  just  plain 
"Carlos,"  has  stretched  out  there  luxurious- 
ly with  his  Palestinian  friends.  He  probably 
is  there  right  now.  The  five  members  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Army  (JRA)  who  attacked 
the  American  Consulate  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia,  In  1975  later  did  their  jerky  cal- 
isthenics on  one  of  the  villa's  roofs — to- 
gether with  five  JRA  colleagues  they  had 
forced  the  Japanese  Government  to  release. 

West  German  anarchist  Hans  Joachim 
Klein,  after  treatment  In  a  Libyan  hospital 
for  wounds  received  in  December,  1976,  dur- 
ing the  Carlos-led  kidnapping  of  the  OPEC 
(Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries)  oil  ministers  from  Vienna,  con- 
valesced along  the  same  sunny  coastline. 
Wilfred  Base,  another  of  Carlos's  associates, 
knew  It  well  before  he  was  killed  by  Israeli 
commandos  rescuing  hostages  he  had  helped 
hijack  to  Uganda. 

The  Abu  All  lyad  training  camp  spreads 
over  several  square  miles  of  central  Iraq. 
Equipped  with  its  own  small  arms  factory, 
the  camp  is  filled  with  Palestinians  and 
others  puffing  and  panting  through  various 
stages  of  guerrilla  and  terrorist  training  un- 
der the  expert  guidance  of  al-Fatah.  defector 
Abu  Nidal. 

During  the  past  six  months  terrorists  have 
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But  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
versive  centers,"  says  Brian 
of  the  London-based  Institute 
of  Conflict,  is  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  prefer  to  keep  well  In 
ground.  They  have  no  desire  to 
carefully  cultivated  Image  of 
tarnished  by  an  association  witl 
They  are  well  aware,  too,  that 
huge  potential  problem  of  theii 
dissident  nationalists. 

In  Mr.  Crosier's  analysis,  outl 
the   now-defunct   Senate   subco 
International  security,  there  are 
of  Soviet  subversion. 

The  flrst  is  through  the  training 
trination    of    orthodox 
around  the  world.  They  are 
Mr.  Crosier,  through  the  Lenin 
Moscow,  where  they  are  given 
things,  courses  in  guerrilla  warfar^ 
explosives,  and  sharpshooting. 

The  second  stream  draws  on 
erationlsts  from  the  developing 
are  processed  through  the  Patriot 
Priendhlp  University  in  Moscow, 
dents  from  around  the  globe  are 
wide    variety    of    straightforward 
studies.  But  the  tall  monolith  of 
is  also  the  recruiting  ground 
guerrillas   and   terrorists  who  ari 
and  trained  in  Tashkent  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  Instance,  in  1975  Dutch  pol 
four  armed  Syrians  shortly  before 
attempt  to  carry  out  their  plan 
Russian  Jews  aboard  a  train 
Moscow    through    the 
questioning  the  four,  thought  to 
Lumumba     University    students, 
they  had  been  trained  in 
sives,  and  propaganda  at  a  small 
Moscow. 

Carlos  himself,  son  of  a  wealth  r 
Venezuelan    Communist, 
Lumumba.  His  later  expulsion 
versity  In  1970  is  assumed  by  ma 
officials  to  have  been  merely  a 
subsequent    activities.    Carlos's 
and  the  connection  of  the  Soviet 
Ice,  the  KOB,  with  terrorism  are 
new  book  by  Colin  ^mlth 
Portrait  of  a  Terrorist"    (Holt, 
Winston) . 
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It  Is  equally  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Czechs,  and  hence  the  KGB,  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  plans  of  the  two  Pal- 
estinians who  in  1973  boarded  a  train  in 
Czechoslovakia,  kidnapped  Russian  Jewish 
emigres  aboard  on  arrival  in  Austria,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Austrian 
Government  to  close  the  emigration  center 
for  Russian  Jews  at  Schcnau  Castle. 

The  KGB  also  is  considered  in  the  West  to 
have  been  in  complete  control  of  Cuba's  secret 
service,  the  Direccl6n  General  de  Intellgencia 
or  DG:,  since  the  late  1960s.  After  Carlos  nar- 
rowly and  violently  escaped  arrest  by  French 
security  agents  in  1975.  killing  two  of  them 
and  an  informer,  the  French  promptly  ex- 
pelled three  Cuban  diplomats.  The  three  were 
accused  of  being  members  of  the  Cuban  DGI. 
Top  French  officials  dropped  heavy  hints 
about  the  well-known  KGB-DGI  connection. 

Meanwhile,  the  niunber  of  radical  coun- 
tries ready  to  risk  their  own  images  by  open- 
ing their  doors  to  international  terrorists  has 
been  declining.  Algeria,  for  example,  has 
pulled  back  noticeably  in  recent  years. 

RADICAL     NATIONS 

Left  m  the  terrorist  business  are  a  hard 
core  of  radical  states,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  close  ties  with  Moscow.  Among  them: 
North  Korea,  Cuba,  Iraq,  Somalia,  South 
Yemen,  and  Libya.  (Following  Egyptian  Pres- 
ident Anwar  al-Sadat's  ouster  of  his  country's 
Soviet  advisers,  Libya's  antl-Arab-establlsh- 
ment  Col.  Muammur  al-Qaddafl  has  gone  cut 
of  his  way  to  woo  the  Russians  In  spite  of 
his  personal  anti-communism.  Libya  has  be- 
come a  huge  arsenal  of  Soviet  weaponry,  from 
tanks  and  missiles  to  Jet  flghters  and  even 
warships. ) 

North  Korea  has  long  been  a  meeting  place 
and  training  center  for  thousands  of  guer- 
rillas, Uberatlonlsts,  and  terrorists  from 
Japan,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe.  Some  of 
its  diplomats  overseas,  besides  engaging  in 
narcotics  smuggling  (for  which  they  have 
been  expelled  from  Scandinavia  and  else- 
where), are  thought  to  have  helped  coor- 
dinate the  activities  of  terrorists  in  Europe 
through  an  agent  In  East  Germany. 

Cuba  has  been  a  well-worn  guerrilla- terror- 
ist training  ground  for  years.  Carlos  is  among 
those  who  gained  proficiency  with  guns  and 
sabotage  through  Cuban  courses.  About  300 
Palestinians  even  now  are  reported  to  be 
training  there. 

And  Cuban  instructors  have  long  been 
active  in  the  Mideast  camps  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP) , 
an  extreme  group  which  rejects  compromise 
with  Israel.  Carlos  is  associated  with  this 
group. 

South  Yemen  once  was  a  favorite  base  of 
Waddleh  Haddad.  the  PFLP's  operations  chief 
and  Carlos's  Immediate  boss.  The  Japanese 
Red  Army  raiders  both  of  the  Shell  Oil  re- 
finery in  Singapore  and  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
bassy in  Kuwait  together  sought  refuge  in 
South  Yemen's  sprawling  port  of  Aden.  So 
did  the  five  members  of  the  Baader-Meinhof 
gang,  incUidlng  weapons  specialist  Rolf  Pohle, 
freed  by  West  Germany  in  exchange  for  the 
life  of  kidnapped  West  Berlin  politician  Peter 
Lorenz.  The  PFLP's  South  Yemen  training 
camp  ntimbers  among  its  many  graduates  the 
Japanese  Red  Army  members  who  seized  the 
French  Embassy  in  The  Hague  In  1974. 

African  countries  such  as  Somalia  and 
Uganda  also  play  a  role.  Somalia  where 
roughly  1,500  Cubans  reportedly  act  as  mili- 
tary advisers  in  this  hitherto  heavily  Soviet- 
Influenced  country,  was  Waddleh  Haddad's 
base  during  the  PFLP's  spectacular  hijacking 
of  Air  Prance  flight  139  to  Entebbe,  Uganda, 
In  June- July  1976. 

HIJACKERS  WELCOME 

In  Uganda,  several  hundred  Palestinians 
reportedly  fly  that  country's  Russian  MIG 
lets  and  act  as  bodyguards  for  President  Idi 
Amln.  As  for  Field  Marshal  Amln,  he  wel- 
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corned  personally  the  hijackers  of  the  Air 
Prance  Jumbo  jet  and  allowed  the  hijackers 
to  be  reinforced  by  a  local  contingent  of 
Palestinians  plus  Carlos's  Ecuadorian  pal 
Antonio  Dages  Bouvier.  And  it  was  appar- 
ently Uganda  that  supplied  three  Palestinian 
terrorists  wtih  heat-seeking  SA-7,  or  Strela, 
missiles  with  which  to  attack  an  El  Al  air- 
liner landing  at  neighboring  Kenya's  Nairobi 
airport  last  year;  the  men  were  arrested  be- 
fore they  could  Are. 

Libya,  however,  with  Its  huge  oil  revenues 
and  its  massive  stockpiles  of  Soviet  weaponry, 
remains  the  traditional  haven,  armorer,  and 
bank-roller  of  the  international  terrorists. 
Over  the  years  Colonel  Qaddafl's  Muslim  and 
nationalist  fanaticism  has  prompted  him  to 
aid  a  multitude  of  dissident  and  rebel  groups. 
Among  those  proflting  are  groups  in  Eritrea, 
Syria,  Somalia,  South  Yemin,  Chad,  Morocco, 
Tunisia,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Panama, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica. 

Libyan  aid  to  the  "Black  September"  orga- 
nization, which  carried  out  the  Munich  mas- 
sacre of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  1972  Olympic 
games,  is  reported  by  Western  sources  to  have 
totaled  many  millions  of  dollars.  And  some 
Intelligence  sources  claim  that  Carlos  was 
rewarded  with  between  $1  million  and  $2 
million  by  Colonel  Qaddafl  for  kidnapping 
the  OPEC  ministers.  The  wounded  Hans 
Joachim  Klein  is  said  to  have  reaped  a  fur- 
ther $100,000. 

Libya's  backing  for  the  provisional  IRA 
came  dramatically  to  light  in  1973  with  the 
Irish  Navy's  capture  of  the  Cyprlot  coaster 
Claudia.  The  ship's  holds  were  stuffed  with 
arms  obtained  from  the  Libyans  through  a 
West  German  arms  smuggler  by  Joe  CahlU, 
Belfast  boss  of  the  "provos."  Cahill,  who  was 
arrested  on  board,  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
New  York -based  Irish  Northern  Aid  Commit- 
tee has  dispatched  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  raised  in  the  United  States.  INAC 
is  being  sued  by  the  U.S.  Government  for 
violations  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act. 

Libya  Is  considered  almost  certainly  the 
source  of  Soviet  rocket-launchers  that  the 
IRA  provos  have  used  against  police  and 
military  outposts  In  North  Ireland.  It  was 
the  source,  too,  for  the  pair  of  Strela  missiles 
found,  fortunately  before  they  could  be  used 
against  air  traffic,  in  the  possession  of  Pales- 
tinians arrested  In  1973  near  Rome  Airport. 
Three  of  the  terrorists  were  later  flown  back 
to  a  warm  reception  in  Tripoli. 

One  of  the  most  dedicated  "rejectlonlsts" 
(rejecting  compromise  with  Israel),  Libya 
has  used  terrorism  both  to  undermine  more 
moderate  Arab  governments  and  to  try  to 
wreck   peace  move^. 

It  was  a  Libyan-sponsored  group  that 
killed  32  people  In  a  bloody  attack  on  Rome 
Airport  in  December,  1973.  Members  of  the 
group  questioned  later  In  Kuwait  said  that 
the  original  aim  had  been  to  disrupt  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  talks  due  to  start  that  month 
by  assassinating  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  on  his  arrival  in  Beirut.  When 
this  was  thwarted,  the  terrorists,  supplied 
with  weapons  shipped  through  a  Libyan 
diplomatic  pouch  and  acting  on  the  orders 
of  a  Libyan  diplomat,  switched  their  assault 
to  Rome. 

A  more  bizarre  affair  concerned  Colonel 
Qaddafl's  reported  order  In  1973  (when  Libya 
and  Egypt  theoretically  were  federated)  to  an 
Egyptian  submarine  commander  to  torpedo 
Britain's  liner  Queen  Elizabeth  II  as  It 
cruised  toward  Israel  fllled  with  Jews  cele- 
brating Israel's  25th  anniversary.  Egyptian 
President  Sadat  is  said  to  have  promptly 
countermanded  that  order. 

Although  Libya  remains  perhaps  the  most 
overt  sanctuary  for  terrorists,  there  are  signs 
that  Colonel  Qaddafl  Is  becoming  concerned 
about  his  Image.  Recently  he  persuaded 
Chad's  rebels  (whom  he  has  supp)orted)  to  let 
long-captive  anthropologist  Francolse  Claus- 
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tre  and  her  husband  return  to  France,  and 
be  has  been  trying  to  mediate  in  the  Philip- 
pines' Muslim  Insurrection  (which  he  had 
earlier  backed) . 

BACK-DOOR   WARFARE 

Meanwhile,  Iraq  (another  vigorous  "rejec- 
tlonlst")  has  taken  a  more  active  role  on  the 
terrorist  scene.  "Black  June"  terrorists  oper- 
ating out  of  Iraq  appear  to  be  responsible  for 
a  string  of  recent  incidents:  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Syrian  Foreign  Minister  Ab- 
del  Khaddam  last  December  in  Damascus: 
the  attack  on  Amman's  Intercontinental 
Hotel  a  month  earlier;  assaults  on  Syrian 
embassies  In  Rome  and  Islamabad  in  Octo- 
ber; and  the  attack  on  Damascus'  Semiramis 
Hotel  in  September. 

It  appears  that  Iraq  is  using  "Black  June" 
terrorists  for  a  form  of  surrogate,  back-door 
warfare  against  more  moderate  Arab  states. 
The  "Black  September"  organization  started 
In  much  the  same  way.  initially  concentrat- 
ing its  fury  against  Jordan,  which  had  routed 
the  Palestinian  guerrillas  In  September,  1970, 
and  later  broadening  its  scope  internation- 
ally, with  Libyan  support.  At  the  same  time, 
Iraq  now  seems  to  have  become  one  of  the 
main  bases  for  the  extreme  PFLP  and  Its 
terrorist  master-planner  Waddleh  Haddad  as 
well  as  for  Palestinian  "rejectlonlsts"  fleeing 
Syrian-controlled  Lebanon. 

A  curious  sidelight  in  Iraq's  role  emerged 
In  New  York  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Agents 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury's  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  (ATF)  division  discovered  the  pur- 
chase through  a  Greek  middleman  of  200 
fully  automatic  submachine  guns  by  the 
Iraqi  mission  to  the  United  Nations.  These 
"Mac-lOs"  are  small,  compact,  45-callber 
weapons  described  by  weapons  experts  as 
"ideal  for  terrorists." 

When  discovered,  half  of  the  order  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Iraqi  mission.  But  only 
70  of  the  100  weapons  were  handed  over  to 
ATF  agents  last  Dec.  11.  Some  Informed 
sources  suspect  that  the  30  mls-stng  Mac-lOs 
had  been  smuggled  out  of  the  country  In  the 
Iraqi  diplomatic  pouch.  Since  then,  Iraqi 
mission  diplomat  Alaeddin  M.  al-Tayyar 
quietly  has  been  declared  unwelcome  and  re- 
called   home. 

Perhaps  as  the  world  settles  Into  some  new 
and  more  stable  post-colonial,  post-cold-war 
framework,  the  bitter  rage  of  would-be  ter- 
rorists will  ebb.  Meanwhile,  the  effort  to 
strengthen  national  defenses,  to  build  more 
effective  international  agreements,  and  to 
shift  world  public  opinion  against  terrorism 
faces  formidable  obstacles — not  least  the 
overt  more  subtle  opposition  of  a  handful  of 
states. 

A    CHRONOLOGY 
1970 

September — Mideast:  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  tries  to 
hijack  five  airliners  in  one  week:  An  attempt 
on  El  Al  Is  foiled;  Pan  Am  plane  is  flown  to 
Cairo  and  blown  up;  Swissair,  TWA,  BOAC 
Jets  hijacked  to  Dawson's  Field,  Jordan,  and 
blown    up. 

September — Jordan:  Army  crushes  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas. 

1972 

May — Three  members  of  Japanese  Red 
Army  (JRA)  kill  25  at  Lod  Airport. 

September — Munich:  11  Israeli  athletes  are 
killed  when  Black  September  Organization 
(BSO)  attacks  Olympic  quarters.  Weapons 
allegedly  brought  In  by  Libyan  diplomatic 
pouch. 

October — Munich:  Lufthansa  airliner  hi- 
jacked, forcing  release  of  three  BSO  survivors 
of  Olympic  attack;  terrorists  all  flown  to 
Libya. 

1973 

March — Khartoum:  BSO  seizes  Saudi  Em- 
bassy, executes  a  Belgian  and  two  U.S.  diplo- 
mats. Terrorists  later  reported  moved  to 
Ubya. 
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July — Amsterdam:  JRA  and  four  Palestini- 
ans hijack  Japan  Air  Lines  747  to  Libya, 
where  it  Is  blown  up. 

August — Athens:  Two  Arabs  attack  pas- 
sengers, killing  three,  wounding  55. 

September — Rome :  Police  arrest  five  Pales- 
tinians with  Libyan -supplied  SA-7  missiles 
near  airport;  three  are  later  flown  to  Ubya. 

September — Austria:  Two  Palestinians  kid- 
nap three  Russian  Jews,  forcing  Austrians  to 
close  Schonau  Transit  Camp;  the  Palestinians 
are  later  flown  to  Libya. 

October — Mideast :  Arab-Israeli  war. 

December — Rome :  Libyan -sponsored  group 
attacks  U.S.  and  German  planes,  killing  32 
people. 

December — London:  PFLP  (probably  Car- 
los) nearly  kills  Joseph  E.  Sieff,  leading 
British  Zionist. 

1974 

January — Singapore:  Two  Japanese  plus 
two  PFLP  attack  Shell  refinery,  seize  hos- 
tages. 

February — Kuwait :  Five  PFLP  storm  Japa- 
nese Embassy,  seize  hostages;  Singapore  and 
Kuwait  terrorists  flown  to  South  Yemen. 

July — Paris:  JRA  courier  arrested  with 
forged  documents. 

September— The  Hague:  Three  JRA  (with 
PFLP  aid)  seize  French  Embassy;  all  three, 
plus  courier,  flown  to  Syria. 

September — Paris:  PFLP  (probably  Carlos) 
kills  two,  wounds  34,  with  hand  grenade  out- 
side Le  Drugstore. 

1975 

January — Paris:  PFLP  carries  out  two 
attacks  on  aircraft  at  Orly  Airport;  first 
group  escapes,  second  seizes  hostages  and  is 
flown  to  Iraq. 

February — West  Berlin:  Politician  Peter 
Lorenz  is  kidnapped;  flve  West  German  ter- 
rorists flown  to  South  Yemen  In  exchange 
for  his  release. 

April — Stockholm:  Six  West  Germans 
attack  their  embassy,  which  is  blown  up 
when  demands  denied. 

June — Paris :  Carlos  escapes  French  agents, 
killing  two,  three  Cuban  diplomats  expelled. 

August — Kuala  Lumpur:  Five  JRA  trained 
In  PFLP  camps  in  Lebanon  attack  U.S.  Con- 
sulate, force  Japan  to  release  flve  other  JRA; 
all  10  flown  to  Libya. 

September — The  Netherlands :  Four 
Syrians  planning  to  kidnap  Russian  Jews  are 
arrested;  they  had  trained  in  Soviet  Union. 

December — Vienna :  Carlos,  PFLP  gang  kid- 
nap OPEC  ministers  and  end  up  in  Libya. 
1976 

January — Nairobi:  Three  PFLP  arrested 
with  SA-7  missiles  apparently  from  Libya  via 
Uganda. 

June — Lebanon:  Major  Sjrrlan  interven- 
tion. 

June — Entebbe:  Air  Force  Jumbo  Jet  hi- 
jacked to  Uganda  by  PFLP  group;  refuels  In 
Libya;  July  4  Israelis  rescue  hostages,  killing 
seven  terrorists. 

August — Istanbul:  Two  PFLP  trained  in 
Libya  attack  airport  lounge,  four  are  killed, 
Including  aide  to  Senator  Javlts. 

September — Belgrade:  Carlos  visits  Yugos- 
lavia en  route  to  Iraq  and  back  to  Libya. 

September — Damascus :  Semiramis  Hotel 
attacked  by  "Black  June"  group  trained  in 
and  backed  by  Iraq. 

October — Rome  and  Islamabad :  Ssrrian  em- 
bassies attacked  by  Iraqi-backed  "Black 
June." 

November — Amman :  Intercontinental 

Hotel  atacked  by  "Black  June." 

December — Damascus :  Attempted  assas- 
sination of  Syrian  Foreign  Minister  by 
"Black  June." 

11977 
January — Paris:    Abu   Daoud.   accused   of 
planning    1972    Munich    Olympic    massacre, 
arrested,  then  allowed  to  fly  to  Algeria. 
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INTRODUCTION    OP    COMPREHEN- 
SIVE IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  comprehensive  immi- 
gration bill  that  is  designed  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  existing  inequities  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  represents  an  expression  of  my 
longstanding  and  deep  concern  over  the 
problems  and  inequities  that  have  arisen 
and  been  exacerbated  through  our  piece- 
meal amendment  to  what  is  admittedly  a 
complex  area  of  law.  My  bill  seeks  to  deal 
with  the  problems  by  solutions  that  rec- 
ognize the  competing  real  world  in- 
terests such  as  family  ties  and  commu- 
nity relationships,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  the  bill  seeks  to  prevent  these  prob- 
lems from  arising  again. 

Specifically,  my  bill  provides  that  most 
undocumented  aliens  in  the  country  be- 
fore January  1,  1977,  will  be  able  to  ad- 
just their  status  to  become  permanent 
residents  by  making  an  application  for 
adjustment  within  1  year  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  only  people  who  will  not 
be  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
cedure are  certain  specified  groups  pres- 
ently excludable  imder  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

An  undocumented  alien  who  makes  ap- 
plication for  an  adjustment  of  his  status 
will  be  granted  written  authorization  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accept  or  con- 
tinue employment  while  his  application 
is  pending.  Any  adjustment  of  status 
made  pursuant  to  this  one-time  program 
will  not  have  an  effect  on  the  numerical 
limitations  contained  within  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  problem  of 
the  undocumented  alien  does  not  recur, 
my  bill  provides  that  every  applicant  for 
a  social  security  card  would  have  to  sign 
an  affidavit  swearing  that  he  is  a  citizen, 
lawful  permanent  resident,  permanent 
resident  under  color  of  law,  or  authorized 
to  work  in  this  country.  A  false  statement 
in  the  affidavit  would  subject  the  signer 
to  a  possible  fine  and/or  jail  sentence. 

To  insure  that  imdocumented  aliens 
do  not  get  social  security  cards,  the 
thumbprint  of  every  applicant  would  be 
kept  in  an  index.  Before  a  social  secu- 
rity card  is  issued,  the  applicant's  thumb- 
print would  be  checked  to  determine  if 
he  had  previously  been  excluded  from 
the  country  as  an  illegal  alien. 

Only  persons  and  organizations  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law.  such  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  could  request 
a  social  security  number  from  an  indi- 
vidual. 

My  bill  also  makes  four  changes  that 
will  bring  equity  and  fairness  to  the 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
First,  the  bill  would  raise  the  immigra- 
tion ceiling  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  170,000,  the  same  as  is  now  enjoyed 
by  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  would  abolish  the  20,000 
per-country  limitation  now  imposed  on 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 
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Second,  my  bill  would  allo^  a  person 
applying  to  become  a  naturali  :ed  citizen 
to  take  the  citizenship  test  ii  i  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  is  most  flu(  nt,  rather 
than  in  English,  as  is  now  reqi:  ired 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  serving  in  the  Arr  led  Forces 
or  who  has  been  honorably  (  ischarged 
from  the  service  can  become  i  natural- 
ized citizen  without  having  tc  meet  toe 
residency  requirements  or  pais  the  ex- 
amination on  American  histor; ' 

Fourth,  my  bill  provides  ths  t 
would  have  to  be  granted  a  hearing 
be  found  deportable  before 
the  option  of  a  voluntary  departure 
will   insure  that  aliens  legacy 
coimtry  are  not  deported.  If 
mented  alien  worked  in  this  cojuntry 
Attorney  General  has  the 
to  collect  any  wages  due  the 
any  outstanding  Federal,  Stat  i 
income  taxes  and  FICA  taxes, 
give  the  alien  any  money  renipining 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  for 
lishment  of  a  4 -year  Presideritial 
mission  on  United  States-Mex  co 
gration  Policy.  This  commissloi 
duct  studies,  develop 
and  report  to  Congress  concerrjing 
gration  between  the  United 
Mexico  and  its  effects  on  donjiestic 
international  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  no 
overall  reappraisal  of  our 
policy  in  the  past  decade.  DUring 
time,  numerous  inequities  anq 
ties  have  crept  into  the  law. 
of  my  bill  would  correct  the  m^st 
of  these  inequities  and  at  the 
insure  that  similar  problems  do 

Following  is  a  section-by- 
ysis  of  my  bill: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis,  teoYBAL 

COMPBEHENSIVE  iMMIGRATIOlTBrLL 
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Finally,  the  title  provides  that 
ment  of  status  will  not  have  an 
numerical  limitation  In  the 
Nationality  Act. 
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TITLE   H  " 

Title  II  of  the  bin  provides  for  the  equali- 
zation of  hemispheric  Immigration  quotas  by 
increasing  the  Western  Hemisphere  ceiling 
to  170,000  from  its  current  120,000.  Another 
provision  in  the  bill  would  abolish  the  20,000 
per-country  limitation  Imposed  upon  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries. 

TITLE   m 

Title  ni  provides  that  a  person  applying 
to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  would  be 
allowed  to  take  the  citizenship  test  in  the 
language  in  whloh  he  or  she  is  most  fluent. 
The  present  law  provides  that  the  test  must 
be  taken  in  English. 

TITLE    IV 

Title  IV  provides  that  an  alien  would  have 
to  be  granted  a  hearing  and  found  deportable 
before  being  given  the  option  of  a  voluntary 
departure. 

Under  current  law,  when  an  undocumented 
alien  Is  arrested,  he  may  opt  to  depart  volun- 
tarily rather  than  having  a  hearing  and 
being  deported.  However,  there  are  many 
Individuals  who  are  not  aware  of  their  rights. 
and  who,  therefore,  depart  voluntarily  when. 
In  fact,  they  are  not  even  deportable.  By 
requiring  hearings  for  these  Individuals,  this 
bUl  would  ensure  due  process. 

If  the  undocumented  alien  has  worked  in 
this  country,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  collect- 
ing and  paying  any  wages  due  the  alien. 
However,  the  Attorney  General  must  pay  any 
Federal.  State  or  local  Income  taxes  or  FICA 
taxes  owed  by  the  alien  from  the  proceeds 
before  turning  the  remainder  over  to  the 
alien. 

TITLE  v 

Title  V  provides  that  an  individual  who 
has  served  in  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
and  who.  If  now  separated  from  the  service, 
has  been  honorably  discharged,  can  become 
a  naturalized  citizen  without  having  either 
to  meet  the  residency  requirements  or  to  pass 
the  examination  on  American  history. 

TITLE    VI 

Title  VI  provides  that  each  applicant  for 
a  Social  Security  card  would  have  to  sign 
an  affidavit  swearing  to  his  citizenship,  law- 
ful permanent  resident,  permanent  residence 
under  color  of  law,  or  authorization  to  work. 

If  the  applicant  knowingly  makes  a  false 
statement  In  his  affidavit,  he  will  be  subject 
to  a  maximum  fine  of  $2,000  or  5  years  in 
Jail  or  both. 

Also,  the  thumbprint  of  each  applicant 
for  a  Social  Security  card  will  be  taken.  This 
thumbprint  is  to  be  checked  against  others 
kept  in  an  Index  to  ensure  that  a  person 
has  not  previously  been  excluded  from  the 
country  as  an  undocumented  alien.  This  is 
to  ensure  that  a  person  who  Is  excluded  can- 
not get  back  into  the  United  States. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  that  Social 
Security  numbers  can  only  be  requested  by 
those  individuals  and  organizations  that 
have  express  legal  authority  to  do  so.  This 
provision  will  allow  government  agencies 
such  as  IRS  and  employers  to  use  the  num- 
ber, but  will  not  allow  it  to  be  used  gener- 
ally as  an  identifier. 

Finally,  Title  VI  specifies  that  these  social 
security  provisions  will  only  apply  to  peo- 
ple requesting  Social  Security  numbers  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

TITLE    VII 

Title  VII  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  4-year  Presidential  Commission  on  United 
States-Mexico  Immigration  Policy,  whose 
purpose  will  be  to  conduct  studies,  develop 
recommendations,  and  report  to  Congress 
concerning  Immigration  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  its  effects  on  do- 
mestic and  international  affairs. 

On  the  United  States  side,  the  Conunlssion 
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members  would  include  cabinet-level  officials 
and  distinguished  citizens  from  the  com- 
munity who  are  involved  in  the  fields  of  Im- 
migration, labor,  business,  education,  health 
and  International  relations. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  Invite  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  participate  in 
the  meetings  and  hearings.  These  repre- 
sentatives would  be  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  President  of  Mexico. 

Specific  concerns  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Commission  would  include: 

(1)  prevailing  and  projected  demographic, 
technological,  and  economic  trends  affecting 
immigration  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico; 

(2)  the  interrelationships  between  United 
States-Mexico  immigration  and  existing  and 
contemplated  government  programs  in  the 
United  States; 

(3)  the  effects  of  United  States  Immigra- 
tion and  trade  policies  and  practices  on  re- 
lations wtth  Mexico; 

(4)  the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  of 
the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States, 
with  omphasls  on  the  adequacy  of  such 
laws  from  the  standpoint  of  fairness  to 
aliens  seeking  admission  into  the  United 
States  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  impact 
of  such  laws  on  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions In  this  country;  and 

(5)  present  and  projected  unemployment 
in  the  United  States,  by  occupations,  indus- 
tries, and  geographic  areas  and  how  it  is 
affected  by  Immigration. 


PROTECTING  THE  CONSUMER 
AGAINST  FALSE  MAIL-ORDER 
REPRESENTATIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  imposing  civil 
penalties  upon  persons  who  fail  to  com- 
ply with  orders  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  mails  to  con- 
duct lotteries  or  to  obtain  money  or  prop- 
erty through  false  representations. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
tect unsuspecting,  unknown  consumers 
from  unscrupulous  promoters  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  who  engage  in  misrep- 
resentation and  the  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails. 

Under  the  false  representation  section 
of  Public  Law  91-375  (39  U.S.C.  3005), 
the  Postal  Service,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  that  an  individual  is  engaged  in 
a  scheme  to  obtain  money  or  property 
through  the  mail  by  means  of  false  rep- 
resentations, may  issue  a  mail-stop  or- 
der directing  the  postmaster  of  the  pro- 
moter's post  office  to  return  the  mail,  ap- 
propriately marked  as  a  violation  of  the 
statute,  to  the  unsuspecting  sender.  The 
returned  mail  usually  contains  the  send- 
er's remittance.  Before  a  mail-stop  order 
is  issued,  the  promoter  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  discontinue  the  advertise- 
ments containing  the  alleged  misrepre- 
sentations, and  if  a  complaint  is  issued 
against  the  promoter,  to  appear  with  an 
attorney  in  accordance  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  551) 
and  the  rules  governing  false  represen- 
tation (39  CPR  952)  before  an  admin- 
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istrative  law  judge  to  challenge  the 
complaint.  If  tiie  mall-stop  order  is  is- 
sued, the  promoter  may  seek  relief  in  an 
appropriate  Federal  district  court. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  misrepresentation  by  imscrupu- 
lous  promoters,  my  proposal  extends  sec- 
tion 3005  by  providing  that  if  the  pro- 
moter fails  to  comply  with  a  Postal  Serv- 
ice order  and  continues  to  engage  in  pro- 
scribed conduct  or  fails  to  maintain 
certain  records,  then  the  violator  would 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation.  In  the 
event  the  Postal  Service  determines  that 
its  orders  are  subject  to  a  civil  penalty, 
the  Service  would  be  authorized  to  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  who  would  be  authorized  to  bring 
an  action  in  an  appropriate  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  the  imposition  of  a  civil 
penalty.  The  Service  could  also  order  the 
imscrupuloxis  promoter  to:  First,  provide 
the  victimized  consumer  with  a  state- 
ment summarizing  the  findings  of  fact 
contained  in  the  postal  order,  and  second, 
offer  to  return  the  money  or  property  to 
the  consumer  upon  written  request  with- 
in 30  days  after  receipt  of  the  statement. 

The  promoter  could  also  be  ordered  to 
return  the  money  or  property  to  the  con- 
sumer within  21  days  after  receipt  of  a 
timely  request.  The  violator  of  this  pro- 
posal could  be  directed  by  the  Postal 
Service  to  provide  the  Service  with  a 
list  of  names  and  addresses  of  victimized 
consumers,  Including  those  who  have 
requested  the  return  of  their  money  or 
property,  and  for  whom  the  money  or 
property  has  been  returned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  not  a  mail 
fraud  statute  with  criminal  sanctions: 
that  would  require  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  promoter  in- 
tended to  defraud  the  consumer.  Rather, 
this  proposal  is  a  civil  statute  directed 
against  those  who  use  the  mails  to  obtain 
money  or  property  through  false  rep- 
resentations of  their  goods  or  services. 
Pi'oof  of  scienter  or  intent  to  defraud  is 
not  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  a 
mail-stop  order.  Lynch  v.  Blout,  330  F. 
Supp.  689  (D.C.N.Y.,  1970) ,  aflBrmed,  404 
U.S.  1007  (1972  >.  In  order  to  obtain  an 
administrative  determination  that  false 
representations  in  the  advertisement 
exist,  the  Postal  Service  must,  however, 
obtain  satisfactory  evidence  to  warrant 
the  issuance  of  the  mail-stop  order,  and 
that  order  is  subject  to  a  review  by  the 
courts.  Speaking  for  a  three-judge  court 
in  Lynch,  Judge  Medina  stated  that  the 
courts  will  not  uphold  mail-stop  orders 
"whenever  a  person  has  restored  to  a 
little  exaggeration  or  mere  puffing.  The 
false  statement  must  be  material  and  it 
must  be  substanital  to  warrant  the  im- 
position of  this  drastic  remedy,"  (330  F. 
Supp. at  693). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testimony  on  my  bill, 
H.R.  10463,  the  Consumer  Fraud  Act 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Protection  and  Finance.  I  pointed  out 
that  "economic  crimes  require  stiff  eco- 
nomic penalties.'  Similarly,  if  the  con- 
sumer is  to  be  protected  from  unscrupu- 
lous con -artists  who  use  the  mails  to 
misrepresent  their  goods  and  services, 
then  we  should  provide  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice with  the  tools  to  insure  that  their 
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administrative  orders  will  not  be  dis- 
regarded, and  that  those  who  continue 
to  violate  the  false  representations  sec- 
tion should  be  subject  to  civil  penalties. 

This  measure  is  Intended  to  arrest  the 
deceptive  work-at-home-in-your -spare- 
time  and  other  get- rich -quick  schemes, 
the  false  health  claims  and  the  weight 
reduction  schemes,  the  phoney  invention 
evaluators  and  the  chain  letter  writers. 
This  proposal  sharpens  the  tools  of  the 
Postal  Service  in  their  war  against  the 
unscrupulous  promoters  who  prey  on  the 
miseries  and  fantasies  of  unsuspecting 
consumers  for  whom  the  doctrine  of 
caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware — is 
an  insuflacient  shield  against  those  who 
use  the  mails  to  misrepresent  their  adver- 
tised goods  or  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in 
full  and  in  the  interest  of  protecting  con- 
sumers against  false  mail  order  repre- 
sentations, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation : 

H.R.  6073 
A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  Impose  civil  penalties  against  persons 
who   fail   to   comply   with  orders  of  the 
United   States   Postal   Service   prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  malls  to  conduct  lotteries  or 
to  obtain  money  or  property  through  false 
representations,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3005  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (f )  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

'•(d)(1)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply 
with  any  order  of  the  Postal  Service  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  any  per- 
son who  continues  to  engage  in  conduct  or 
who  resumes  engaging  in  conduct  which  the 
Postal  Service  has  determined  to  be  subject 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  such  violation. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  falls  to  maintain 
such  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  for  a 
period  of  18  months  after  the  last  date  upon 
which  svich  person  receives  any  money  or 
property  as  a  result  of  any  conduct  subject  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever  the  Postal  Service  Je- 
termlnes  that  any  per.son  Is  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Postal  Service  shall  notify  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  certify  any 
relevant  facts  to  the  Attorney  General.  Upon 
receiving  any  such  notice  and  certification, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  bring  an  action  in 
an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Imposition  of  such  civil  penalty. 

"(2)  Any  determination  made  by  the 
Postal  Service  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section,  or  any  action  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  not  bar  the  Postal  Service  from 
issuing  additional  orders  against  the  person 
Involved  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3005(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  contains  a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
fact  upon  which  the  order  is  based  and  di- 
rects the  person  to  provide  to  each  person 
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from  whom  money  or  property  was  received 
as  a  result  of  conduct  subject  to  this  sub- 
section, not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Is- 
suance of  such  order,  a  written  statement 
which  contains  (A)  a  copy  of  the  summary  of 
the  findings  of  fact  contained  in  such  order: 
and  (B)  an  offer  to  return  such  money  or 
property  upon  written  request  made  no  later 
than  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  state- 
ment; 

"(4)  directs  the  person  to  return  money  or 
property  which  is  the  subject  of  any  timely 
request  made  \inder  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  no  later  than  21  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  request; 

"(5)  directs  the  person  to  provide  to  the 
Postal  Service,  upon  request,  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  from 
whom  money  or  property  was  received  as  a 
result  of  conduct  subject  to  this  subsection; 
and 

"(6)  directs  the  person  to  provide  to  the 
Postal  Service,  upon  request,  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  have 
made  timely  requests  for  the  return  of  money 
or  property  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  a  statement  which  indicates  the 
persons  to  whom  money  or  property  has  been 
returned  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection.". 


PROF.  C.  LOWELL  HARRISS  ON  THE 
NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM  AND 
CAPITAL  FORMATION  IN  THE  IN- 
TEREST OF  AMERICAN  FREEDOM 
AND  PROSPERITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  C. 
Lowell  Harriss  of  Columbia  University 
is  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
economists.  Recently  he  wrote  an  arti- 
cle for  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  for 
Socioeconomic  Studies  which  discusses 
the  reasons  why  America  faces  a  serious 
capital  investment  shortage,  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  freedom,  economic 
growth,  and  prosperity,  and  what  poli- 
cies are  necessary  to  assure  that  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  capital  will  be  produced 
to  create  new  jobs  and  increase  produc- 
tivity : 

Tax  Reform.  Capital,  and  Human  Progress 
(By  C.  Lowell  Harriss) 

"No.  Lord  Keynes.  In  the  long  run.  we 
are  not  all  dead." 

Keynes'  quip  about  the  inevitability  of 
death  has  often  been  cited  as  a  rationaliza- 
tion for  a  short-short-run  focus  in  public 
policy  and  neglect  of  the  future.  Yet,  In  the 
most  humanly  meaningful  sense,  life  goes 
on.  0»ir  history  testifies  to  human  desire  to 
look  beyond  individual  mortality.  Many  of 
us  try  to  make  for  a  better  life  in  the  years 
remaining  to  us  and  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Capital  accumulation  offers  a  means  of 
improving  the  way  we  work  and  live.  By 
going  without  something  in  the  near  future. 
we  can  raise  the  level  of  living  permanently. 
A  family  saving  $1,000  and  Investing  it  at  6 
percent  adds  $5  a  month  to  its  income.  If 
the  $1,000  finances  an  addition  to  business 
facilities  which  produce,  say,  10  percent  net 
after  allowing  for  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment, the  economy  will  have  $100  a  year 
more  of  goods  and  services  year  after  year. 

"Tax  reform,"  if  the  concept  Is  to  embrace 
progress  for  the  mllUons — If  "reform"  is  to 
mean  Improvement  on  a  broad  scale — should 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AT    issue:     "CAPITAL    SHORTAGES" 

Severe  strains  In  capital  markets  became 
evident  by  1973.  Interest  rates  over  12  per- 
cent testified  to  exceptional  pressures  in  fi- 
nancial markets;  bottlenecks  and  shortages 
in  various  industries  Indicated  that  produc- 
tive capacity  could  not  meet  demand.  In- 
creasingly, the  existing  "capital  shortage," 
plus  prospects  of  shortages  ahead,  were  cited 
as  a  reason  for  capital-conscious  tax  reform. 
Several  studies  attempted  to  look  ahead.  Dif- 
ferent methodologies  have  been  used.  As- 
sumptions have  varied.  So  have  conclu- 
sions— about  the  capital  "needed"  and  the 
savings  available  to  meet  them. 

Difficult  questions  arose  in  making  esti- 
mates. What  will  be  the  actual  growth  of  the 
labor  force,  especially  of  women?  What  ca- 
pacity do  firms  actually  have  now,  and  how 
win  they  seek  to  expand  and  modernize?  To 
what  extent  will  shifting  population  add  to 
needs  for  capital  In  some  areas,  while  leaving 
that  In  other  places  partially  unutilized? 
How  costly  will  be  the  governmentally  Im- 
posed needs  for  environmental  and  health - 
safety  purposes?  How  much  will  governmen- 
tal budget  deficits  draw  upon  available  sav- 
ings? What  needs  grow  out  of  the  energy 
situation?  Uncertainties  in  the  projections 
are  real  and  large. 

The  findings  seem  to  me  to  support  the 
conclusion  that,  as  the  ordinary  person 
would  think  of  "shortage,"  we  can  expect 
capital  shortage  in  the  years  ahead.  Tax 
changes  which  favor  saving  and  capital  for- 
mation as  against  consumption,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  in  the  long-run  Interest  of  most 
Americans. 

Some  economists,  however,  disparage  the 
assertions  that  "shortage"  In  a  meaningful 
sense  lies  ahead.  Indeed,  the  underutlUzatlon 
of  production  capacity  due  to  the  recession 
may  protect  against  strains  through  1977, 
perhaps  Into  1978.  Supplying  productive  fa- 
cilities for  a  growing  labor  force  may  be 
"easy"  for  a  time,  but  can  then  become  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

Most  of  the  estimates  extend  through  the 
1970's  only.  Policy  discussions  Involving  capi- 
tal should  look  beyond  half  a  decade.  To  be 
sure,  no  one  should  blithely  claim  com- 
petence to  attach  dollar  numbers  to  what  to 
expect  10  and  15  years  in  the  future.  But  one 
fact  is  clear  to  me:  the  American  people  will 
expect  a  level  of  living  which  requires  capital 
in  increasingly  large  amounts  per  person. 
Heavy  taxes  on  profitable  enterprises  and 
successful  families  hamper  the  supplying  of 
the  capital. 

Looking  somewhat  farther  head — but  fewer 
years  than  those  since  World  War  II — the  ob- 
ligations already  promised  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity programs  will  present  strains  we  can 
yet  sense  only  vaguely.  Each  member  of  the 
active  work  force  may  be  paying  for  about  40 
percent  of  the  benefit  provided  to  support 
Social  Security  retirees — a  heavy  burden.  In- 
creased capital  facilities  will  enhance  pro- 
ductivity and  thus  to  some  extent  ease  this 
burden  upon  the  active  workers. 

Valid  criticism  can  be  made  of  the 
"laundry  list"  approach  of  reckoning  capital 
needs — adding  estimates  of  capital  needs  for : 
various  Industries,  regions,  reducing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  energy,  legally  im- 
posed outlays  (notnbly  for  environmental 
and  health-safety  requirements) ,  housing, 
state-local  and  Federal  government  projects, 
and  so  on. 

Nothing  sacrosanct  attaches  to  either  the 
physlcttl  Items  envisaged  In  such  lists  of 
needs  or  to  the  presumed  timing,  e.g.,  1979 
as  against  1982.  But  If  the  schedules  are  not 
met  more  or  less  as  assumed,  adverse  conse- 
quences win  plague  us.  Undiscovered  gas,  or 
wells  without  pipeline  connections,  cannot 
suddenly  be  brought  into  service  when  win- 
ter cold  validates  capital-need  projections 
that  have  been  Ignored. 

Market  forces,  we  are  told,  will  convert  any 
prospective  shortage  Into  higher  prices.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  will  balance  at  some  price. 
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True.  But  the  issue  of  concern  shoiild  be  the 
results.  The  rate  of  betterment  of  living 
standards  will  be  higher  or  lower  depending 
upon  capital  formation.  For  example,  lower 
supplies  of  new  saving  will  lead  to  higher  in- 
terest rates — perhaps  10  Instead  of  8  percent 
for  long-term  bonds.  Some  potential  busi- 
ness and  housing  projects  will  not  be  under- 
taken. Or  if  the  capital  available  per  worker 
sags,  employers  will  be  forced  to  slow  the 
rate  of  increase  in  pay.  They  will  delay  the 
expansion  in  employment  until  new  workers 
are  willing  to  accept  (lower)  pay  appropriate 
to  the  (smaller)  capital  available. 

But  markets  have  an  Inescapable  deficiency 
as  guides  to  "proper"  capital  formation.  Chil- 
dren cannot  now  express  the  very  real  desires 
they  will  have  In  the  1980's.  Young  people 
starting  their  working  lives  will  then  need 
capital  facilities  which  can  be  available  only 
if  their  parents  and  others  provide  In  ad- 
vance. The  market  system  cannot  refiect  now 
desires  which  will  come  into  being  later  on. 
People  quite  young,  and  some  unborn,  will 
want  goods  and  services — and  good  Jobs — 
which  cannot  be  supplied  without  capital  In- 
vestment in  advance.  Often  the  leadtimes  are 
long.  Parents,  of  course,  try  to  make  some 
provision  for  their  children  by  accumulating 
capital.  But  by  the  time  children  are,  say,  age 
22,  how  many  parents  can  supply  them  with 
capital  for  much  more  than  education?  We 
know  that  a  growing  population  will  need 
capital,  but  those  with  the  needs  are  not  able 
to  reflect  them  (and  certainly  not  provide  for 
them)  in  years  when  provisions  must  be 
made. 

AK  "OPFICIAL"  ESTIMATE 

The  Biireau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  published 
the  results  of  detailed  analysis  of  the  outlook 
through  1980.  The  Bureau  calls  attention  to 
many  uncertainties  of  its  methods  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  imderlying  data.  It  concludes 
that  nonresidential  fixed  Investment  must 
exceed  the  historical  rate  (as  a  percentage  of 
Gross  National  Product)  if  we  are  to  meet 
goals  for  full  employment  levels  of  output, 
goals  for  pollution  abatement  and  decreasing 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  petrolevun, 
and  Increasing  productivity.  The  difference  is 
considerably  over  one  percent  of  QNP  (the 
precise  flgtire  depending  upon  details  of  com- 
parison). This  amount  may  not  seem  large. 
But  it  Is  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  longer- 
term  percentage  of  GNP  devoted  to  gross 
business  investment — a  considerable  differ- 
ence. The  extra  quotient  is  due  largely  to 
environmental  and  special  energy  goals.  The 
study  did  not  undertake  to  look  10  and  15 
years  ahead. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRODUCTIVITY   OP  CAPITAL 
AND  REWARDS  TO  THE  SAVER 

Another  approach  utilizes  the  concept  of 
the  "wedge"  between  what  new  investment 
capital  produces  and  what  the  person  sup- 
plying it  can  expect  to  receive.  Much  new 
equipment  yields  25  to  30  percent  before  tax, 
sometimes  more.  The  actual  returns  differ, 
and  our  data  are  far  from  complete  and  satis- 
factory. In  any  case,  however,  new  produc- 
tive facilities  used  in  business  (Ignoring  the 
large  amounts  required  for  environmental 
and  other  governmentally  dictated  purposes) 
typically  produce  yields  which  to  most  of  us 
would  seem  surprisingly  high.  But  govern- 
ment "gets  there  first"  and  takes  in  Federal 
and  state  taxes  around  half  of  the  yield  fi- 
nanced by  equity  capital. 

After  tax  on  the  company,  the  amount  re- 
maining for  suppliers  of  capital  (debt  and 
equity  capital  being  grouped  together  for  this 
purpose)  win  be  materially  less  than  what 
the  capital  adds  to  national  output.  The 
government  "take"  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
"wedge."  The  saver  will  look  at  what  he  can 
get.  To  the  extent  that  saving  and  Invest- 
ment are  resfjonslve  to  prospective  rewards, 
the  drain  for  taxes  wUl  lead  us  to  curtail  the 
funds  available  for  business  Investment. 
Taxes  prevent  the  productivity  of  capital 
from  exerting  the  influence  appropriate  to 
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its    true   potential    for   bettering   levels    of 
living. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  PROGRESS:  ADVANCE  OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

New  capital  faciUties  are  often  the  means 
by  which  technological  progress  gets  trans- 
lated into  actual  benefits  for  mankind.  Sci- 
entific advance  in  the  broadest  sense  plays 
a  vital  role  in  economic  progress.  The  fruits 
of  technological  success  become  usefully 
available,  not  when  they  are  proved  In  the 
laboratory,  but  only  when  new  equipment 
operates.  Improvements  In  fabrication,  mar- 
keting, communications,  and  servicing  fre- 
quently rest  upon  capital  goods  which  em- 
body new  invention. 

Both  cost  reduction  and  quality  improve- 
ment depend  upon  research  and  technolog- 
ical advance — and  then  capital  investment. 
So  too,  in  part,  will  the  economy's  effective- 
ness in  international  competition.  Invest- 
ment In  new  facilities  plays  a  crucial  role 
in  productivity  improvement.  This,  in  turn, 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  means  of  raising 
living  standards. 

Savings  allocated  for  paying  for  new  capi- 
tal goods  can  bring  advantages  which  are 
greater  than  the  addition  of  more  equip- 
ment. The  new  things  tend  to  be  the  most 
advanced  types,  the  best  quality.  We  enjoy 
a  "technological  dividend."  better  instru- 
ments of  production  and  new  and  better 
goods  and  services  which  we  use  as  con- 
sumers. 

WHO  BENEFITS  FROM  EXPANSION  OF  ECONOMY'S 
CAPITAL  BASE? 

Enlargements  of  the  economy's  capital  base 
benefits  everyone.  But  trying  to  decide  who 
benefits  most  can  be  more  diverting  than 
fruitful.  The  reality  is  this:  the  benefits  do 
spread  widely — In  Increased  employee  pro- 
ductivity, more  housing,  new  products  and 
services.  energ;y  sources,  environmental  Im- 
provement, stronger  competitive  position  in 
world  markets,  and  so  on.  Compared  with  the 
benefits  obtainable  from  Income  redistribu- 
tion through  government  finance — sharing 
this  year's  pie — the  longer-run  fruits  of  capi- 
tal expansion  rank  high  indeed. 

Saving  and  Investment  permit  the  produc- 
tion of  more  and  better  real  goods  and  serv- 
ices with  less  burdensome  effort.  As  consum- 
ers, all  of  us  depend  on  the  economy's  capital 
base.  Whether  one  looks  at  changes  in  living 
standards  over  centuries  or  merely  the  last 
decade,  one  must  be  struck  by  Improvements 
beyond  count  and  measure.  These  rest  heavily 
upon  increases  in  capital.  Payments  to  pro- 
ducers— wages.  Interest  and  profit — go  up. 
The  family  which  has  added  to  its  savings 
account  or  bought  some  shares  of  stock  en- 
Joys  higher  Income. 

Who,  however,  gets  most  of  the  Increase  of 
money  incomes?  Human  beings  in  their  ca- 
pacities as  workers — "labor" — rather  than  as 
suppliers  of  capital !  From  1960  to  1975,  com- 
pensation of  employees  rose  $65  billion.  After- 
tax profits  went  up  $47  billion  and  net  in- 
terest by  $7  billion. 

As  Industrial  facilities  are  improved  and 
enlarged,  the  suppliers  of  capital  get  a  mod- 
est fraction  of  the  fruits.  Additions  to  the 
production  base  raise  the  real  income  of 
laborers  (broadly  defined)  much  more  than 
the  Incomes  of  those  who  supply  the  capital. 
(How  little  "trickles  up"  to  shareholders!) 
For  example,  how  do  wages  rates  per  hour 
plus  fringes  compare  with  those  of  the  past? 
From  1947  to  1975.  private  nonagricultural 
hourly  earnings  (after  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion) rose  70  percent.  Fringes,  I  expect  in- 
creased relatively  more.  Over  longer  periods, 
the  real  Income  of  workers  has  multiplied. 

What  about  the  real  returns  to  capital,  per 
dollar  per  year?  Adjusting  for  inflation,  nei- 
ther (1)  Interest  rates  nor  (2)  dividend  rates 
plus  reinvested  earnings  seem  to  have  risen 
appreciably  over  time.  With  proper  adjust- 
ment for  inflation,  after-tax  profits  per  dol- 
lar invested  at  risk  are  probably  significantly 
less  than  in  the  1960'8  and  1960's. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TAX  REFORM  WHICH  LOOKS  TO  THE  FUTURE 

The  next  stage  of  tax  reform  could  benefit 
from  taking  account,  openly  and  explicitly, 
of  rising  expectations.  The  performance  of 
the  U.S.  economy  does  reinforce  hope  for 
continuing  improvement.  The  productive 
system  has  made  possible  impressive  ad- 
vances in  living  standards.  The  private  econ- 
omy generates  most  of  the  taxpaying  capacity 
which  enables  governments  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees and  to  make  transfer  payments.  The 
rate  of  advance  wUl  depend  significantly  on 
capital  formation. 

Our  tax  structure  has  anti-capital  ele- 
ments— e.g.,  double  (two-tier)  taxation  of 
dividends,  steep  graduation  of  personal  in- 
come and  estate-gift  rates.i  To  some  extent 
they  reflect  the  "in  the  long  run  we  are  all 
dead"  bias  of  the  1930's — and  also  the  argu- 
ment, then  so  infiuential,  that  saving  by  cur- 
tailing consumer  demand  was  an  obstacle  to 
employment.  Funds  saved  would  be  idle  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  Investment  projects.  Are 
we  not  now  smart  enough — and  sufficiently 
selflsh^ — to  start  lifting  the  incubus  of  anti- 
capital  taxation? 

No  solid  basis  exists  for  deciding  which 
balance  between  consumption  and  capital 
formation  is  "best"  for  the  economy.  Mil- 
lions of  people  as  individuals  make  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  situations — the 
sacrifice  of  consumption  now  to  save  for  a 
better  house  or  education,  for  retirement  or 
security.  The  incentives  facing  each  of  us 
Infiuence  our  actions. 

Today,  I  believe,  the  "greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  niunber"  as  a  goal  calls  for  a  tax 
system  with  greater  concern  for  capital  for- 
mation. Whatever  the  reasons  behind  deci- 
sions in  enacting  and  administering  Ameri- 
can tax  laws,  the  forces  which  have  produced 
the  present  system  have  not  given  heavy 
weighting  to  concern  about  savlng.=  But  two 
features  are  relatively  favorable:  the  treat- 
ment of  pension  systems  and  Interest  accru- 
als on  life  insurance  reserves.  Neither  owes 
its  origin  to  any  announced  desire  to  encour- 
age capital  formation. 

Personal  and  corporation  savings  must  be 
made  out  of  after-tax  income.  Then,  any  In- 
come from  the  resulting  investments  is  again 
subject  to  tax  before  it  can  be  used  for  con- 
sumption or  more  capital  formation.  Dis- 
crimination against  saving  as  compared  with 
consumption  results. 

At  the  margin,  corporation  earnings  are 
generally  taxed  at  48  percent,  plus  state 
taxes;  then  dividends  (over  $100)  received 
by  individual  shareholders  are  taxed  at  per- 
sonal rates.  Capital  gains  from  the  reinvest- 
ment of  taxed  profits  are  taxed  again  when 
realized.  And  in  measuring  capital  gains,  no 
allowance  is  made  for  inflation.  Per  dollar 
of  revenue,  estate  and  gift  taxes  and  levies 
on  capital  gains  bear  heavily  upon  private 
weaJth. 

Recent  pressure  for  tax  "reform"  by  means 
that  would  in  fact  reduce  capital  formation 
alleges  that  costs  of  government  would  then 
be  distributed  more  "equitably."  Baffilng 
complexities  arise  in  trying  to  tigree  on  fair- 
ness in  taxation.  A  larger  consideration  seems 
to  me  to  override  many  detaUs :  expansion  of 
the  capital  base  brings  the  broadest  of  bene- 
fits, extending,  of  course,  to  those  at  the  low 
end  of  the  income  scale. 

Opponents  of  tax  revision  which  would 
have   a  "pro  capital"  goal  sometimes  draw 


1  The  faUure  to  recognize  inflation  in  com- 
puting depreciation  and  capital  gains  is  a 
recent  anti-capital  development.  So  is  the 
lack  of  indexation  to  keep  the  personal  in- 
come tax  from  becoming  steeper  in  real 
terms — thus  impeding  personal  saving. 

» Local  property  taxes,  except  as  they  apply 
to  pure  land  values,  reduce  the  net  beneflts 
from  buildings,  machinery,  and  business  in- 
ventory. Some  communities  impose  property 
tax  rates  high  enough  to  impede  their 
ability  to  attract  funds  for  new  investment 
in  buildings  and  machinery. 
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upon  class-war,  worker-vs.-employer  rhetoric. 
The  fact  that  big  bxisinesses  would  face 
fewer  tax  obstacles  is  held  against  the  pro- 
posals. The  biggest  corporations  are  the 
largest  suppliers  to  consumers,  the  largest 
of  employers,  and  so  on.  Whatever  the  com- 
prehension and  motives  of  persons  now 
dredging  up  antlbusiness  rancor  and  sus- 
picion, tax  policy  shoxxld  rest  upon  an  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  role  of  capital. 
The  tax  system  can  be  modified  to  reduce 
the  obstacles  to  saving  and  to  provide  new 
incentives  for  doing  so.  A  pro-saving,  pro- 
investment  tax  revision  might  take  any  of 
several  forms.  No  one  pattern  is  clearly  best. 
Efforts  to  predict  the  full  results  of  specific 
tax  changes  present  many  difficulties.  What 
can  wisely  be  done  wni  depend  heavUy  upon 
the  control  of  Federal  expenditures.  Re- 
straining the  increase  in  governmental 
spending  deserves  high  priority;  the  funds 
going  into  "coUective  consiimption"  or  used 
In  governmental  transfer  payments  for  per- 
sonal consumption  do  not  remain  available 
for  private  capital  formation. 

CONCLUDING  COMMENT 

An  oppressive  legacy  of  popular  misunder- 
standing hangs  over  us.  Anti-business  atti- 
tudes create  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of 
tax  changes  which  would  aid  the  productive 
system  that  can  serve  us  and  our  children 
ever  more  effectively.  Not  a  few  persons, 
some  self -designated  as  "intellectuals,"  show 
more  Ignorance  than  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic reality.  Disdain  or  envy  or  dislike  of 
private  "saving  to  get  ahead"  probably  lurks 
behind  or  slightly  beneath  some  of  the  ar- 
ticulation of  "tax  reform"  proposals.  Yet  the 
human  goals  which  we  aU  seek  can  be  ap- 
proached more  rapidly  and  surely  with  the 
aid  of  nonhuman  Instruments  of  produc- 
tion— capital. 


DR.  MARC  J.  MUSSER  CONTRIBUTED 
GREATLY  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  SCENE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday  morning,  a  distinguished 
American  was  laid  to  rest,  with  military 
honors,  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

He  will  be  missed,  greatly,  but  all  of 
us  who  knew  him — and  of  his  great 
achievements  in  the  medical  field — will 
find  great  comfort  in  knowing  that  the 
world  is,  indeed,  a  better  place  for  his 
having  been  here:  particularly  the  world 
of  many  who  served  in  World  War  n, 
the  world  of  the  American  veteran,  and 
the  world  of  the  medical  profession  to 
which  he  brought  enormous  credit. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  late  Dr. 
Marc  J.  Musser. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  he 
served,  with  great  distinction,  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  from 
which  he  was  discharged  as  a  colonel. 

That  service  included  his  command  of 
the  135th  Medical  Group,  accepted  as 
probably  the  largest,  most  important, 
medical  command  in  the  effort  against 
Japan — moving  from  that  assignment  to 
serve  the  last  3  years  of  his  duty,  as  a 
medical  commander  there  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  area. 

For  that  service,  he  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  before  moving  to  post- 
war service,  first  with  the  Reserves,  and 
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later,  with  the  National 
consin,  and  in  Texas. 

Meanwhile,  he  turned  hL 
from  serving  as  the  wartime 
dier  to  the  postwar  veteran 

Joining  the  Veterans' 
as  the  chief  of  staff  at  the  V^ 
in  Houston,  he  moved  upwai  d 
within  the  VA,  and  achieve< 
tion  of  Deputy  Chief  Medics  1 
before  resigning   to  become 
director  of  the  North  Carolina 
medical  program  with 
the  academic  staff  at  Duke 
Bowman  Gray  School  of 
the  University  of  North 

He  was,  however,  recalled 
with   the  Veterans'  Admin: 
its  Chief  Medical  Director 

There  would,  of  course,  be 
ascertain  how  many  lives  of 
men,  and  of  our  veterans,  maj 
saved;  how  many  wounds 
how  many  illnesses  cured 
guiding  command  of  Dr.  Ma)-c 
ser. 

Nor,  would  there  be  a  waj 
taining  how  many  medical 
dents  may  have  been  inspired 
tinue  to  pursue  their 
the  greater  inspiration  and 
ment  that  he  was  able  to 

In  turn,  there  is  no  way 
how  many  Americans  are 
healthy,  today,  as  a  consequence 
things  which  he  helped  to 
to  medical  research  and 

But,  this  we  can  know:  HU 
tions  to  our  people  were 
considerable. 


Guai  d — in  Wis- 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPf  ER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENtTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  19',  7 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ,t 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
nounced  its  intention  to  ban 
I  spoke  out  against  this  actioh 
cipitous,  unfounded  and  a  v:  olation 
freedom  of  choice."  As  chairr  lan 
House   Select   Committee   on 
stated  that  the  elderly  would 
by  the  action,  particularly 
suffer  from  diabetes  and  oth^r 
illnesses  which  require  use 
substitute. 

Should  FDA  proceed  in  th< 
days  with  the  publication  of  it  i 
ban,  we  should  realize  that  the 
diabetics  in  the  Nation,  as 
many  others  who  use  a  noncal^ric 
ener  for  health  reasons  face 
of  going  a  long  period  of 
a  legally  sanctioned  sweetener 

Unfortunately,  much  public|;y 
cently  been  given  to  many  so-i 
stitutes  for  saccharin,  with  thfe 
tion  that  they  are  already  a^feilable 
will  be  shortly,  when  in  fact 
calorie-free  sweetener  is  available 
is  likely  to  be  for  some  time. 

Sweeteners  such  as  fructose 
polyols — mannitol,  sorbitol,  am 
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have  been  mentioned  in  press  reports  as 
available  now  but  all  of  these  sweeteners 
contain  calories  and,  in  some  cases,  con- 
tain as  many  calories  as  natural  sugar. 
This  of  course  means  such  sweeteners  are 
of  little  use  to  diabetics  or  others  who 
must  control  their  carbohydrate  intake. 
Another  sweetener  which  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  is  NEO-DHC — 
neohesperidlne  dihydrochalcone — which 
is  derived  from  citrus  rinds,  such  as 
grapefruit  and  Seville  oranges.  While  I 
believe  the  long-term  prospects  for  this 
sweetener  are  hopeful  and  would  provide 
an  additional  beneficial  use  for  the  citrus 
of  which  my  own  State  of  Florida  is  Jus- 
tifiably proud,  it  may  be  several  years  be- 
fore this  substance  can  be  cleared  by  the 
FDA  for  use  in  dietary  foods,  beverages, 
and  so  on.  Though  NEO-DHC  may  have 
a  future  as  a  flavorant  for  toothpaste, 
mouthwash,  and  chewing  gum  its  role  in 
the  diet  is  still  unclear. 

German  scientists  are  currently  con- 
ducting tests  on  acetosulfam,  another 
product  which  may  take  3  to  5  years  of 
additional  testing  before  it  can  be  ap- 
proved. Similarly,  the  Associated  Press 
reported  in  a  dispatch  from  Washington 
on  April  1  that  Dr.  Robert  Henkin  of 
Georgetown  University  has  developed  an 
extract  from  a  West  Indian  berry  that 
may  have  a  future  in  sweetening  foods 
by  altering  the  taste  perceptions.  The  AP 
story  warned  the  substance  may  have  *jo 
go  through  lengthy  FDA  examination 
because  FDA  regards  it  as  a  drug  instead 
of  a  food  additive. 

However,  a  predecessor  extract  from 
the  West  African  berries  was  abandonded 
last  year  by  a  firm  which  spent  $5 
million. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  sweetener 
substitutes?  Aspartame,  composed  of  two 
naturally  occurring  amino  acids,  was 
actually  cleared  for  marketing  in  1974 
and  then  withdrawn  because  of  belatedly 
discovered  health  effects.  That  product  Is 
still  being  reviewed  and  a  decision  by 
FDA  could  be  a  year  away  or  more. 
Cyclamates  which  were  banned  in  1969 
have  not  been  readmitted  to  the  U.S. 
market,  although  some  western  countries 
continue  to  permit  their  use. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
country  no  legally-approved  or  accept- 
able substitute  for  saccharin  exists  today 
and  that  the  development  and  testing  of 
such  a  substitute  will  require  long  periods 
of  time  and  great  expense.  Thus,  if  the 
PDA  proposal  goes  into  effect  the  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  American  public 
will  be  enormous  and  particularly  so 
where  the  elderly,  the  diabetic,  and  the 
chronically  ill  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  from  Newsweek 
magazine  of  April  4. 1977,  which  describes 
the  problem  inherent  in  finding  a  new 
non-caloric  sweetener: 

I  Prom  Newsweek  Magazine,  Apr.  4. 1977] 

Hunting  a  Safe  Sweeteneb 
Few  government  actions  have  soured  the 
American  people  quite  as  much  as  the  de- 
cision to  ban  saccharin.  Congress  has  been 
deluged  with  mall.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, which  Imposed  the  ban,  has 
received  more  phone  calls  than  on  any  other 
Issue  in  Its  history.  Amid  the  bitter  reaction, 
scientists  have  stepped  up  research  on  a 
new  sugar  substitute. 
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Last  week,  the  tangled  Issue  was  tossed  In 
the  lap  of  Congress.  Testifying  before  a 
House  subcommittee,  manufacturers,  legis- 
lators and  physicians  wrangled  over  the  true 
significance  of  the  Canadian  studies  respon- 
sible for  the  ban.  Fed  huge  amounts  of  sac- 
charin— a  standard  procedure  for  such  ex- 
periments— thirteen  out  of  200  rats  devel- 
oped bladder  cancer.  Under  the  1958  De- 
laney  clause,  no  substance  known  to  Induce 
cancer  In  man  or  animals  can  be  used  as  a 
food  additive.  The  ban  takes  effect  In  about 
three  months'  time. 

Chunky  Rep.  Barbara  Mlkulski,  a  Mary- 
land Democrat  who  claimed  to  have  lost  47 
pounds  on  a  diet  supplemented  by  low-cal- 
orle  sodas,  ridiculed  the  huge  dose  of  sac- 
charin given  to  the  rats — equivalent  to  hu- 
man consumption  of  800  cans  of  diet  soda 
per  day  for  a  lifetime.  "People  would  die  of 
gas  before  they  would  die  of  cancer,"  she 
gibed.  One  manufacturer  of  an  artificial 
sweetener  called  the  ban  "ludicrous."  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  Kellen.  a  lobbyist  for  diet 
products,  the  ban  would  leave  10  million  dia- 
betics without  a  sugar-free  sweetener. 

Diabetics  aren't  the  only  patients  who  use 
saccharin.  C.  Joseph  Stetler  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  pointed 
out  that  619  separate  medications,  ranging 
from  antibiotics  to  antacids,  now  contain 
the  sweetener.  And  some,  he  said,  could  not 
be  reformulated  with  sugar  since  it  serves  as 
a  natural  incubator  for  bacteria. 

QUESTIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  objective  testimony 
came  from  a  panel  of  five  physicians.  They 
doubted  neither  the  validity  of  the  Cana- 
dian experiments  nor  the  FDA's  contention 
that  their  results  could  be  projected  into 
four  cases  of  bladder  cancer  among  every 
10,000  Americans  who  drink  Just  one  12- 
ounce  can  of  diet  soda  per  day.  But  they  did 
question  whether  the  risks  of  the  sweetener 
really  outweigh  its  medical  benefits.  "The 
potential  of  dying  from  obesity  and  Its  com- 
plications is  as  serious  as  the  potential  of 
dying  from  bladder  cancer  that  may  be 
caused  by  the  use  of  saccharin,"  said  Dr. 
Kurt  J.  Isselbacher  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  "Actually,  cancer  of  the  bladder  Is 
one  of  the  more  treatable  kinds  of  cancer." 

The  doctors'  prescriptions  for  dealing 
with  saccharin  ranged  from  restricting  its 
sale  to  diabetics  and  overweight  patients  to 
allowing  It  on  the  oi>en  market  with  a  warn- 
ing label,  like  that  on  cigarette  packages. 
The  physicians  also  proposed  that  a  fed- 
erally funded  panel  of  experts  analyze  all 
data  on  saccharin's  safety.  The  testimony 
did  little  to  remove  the  confusion  surround- 
ing the  subject.  And  with  no  more  hearings 
scheduled.  It  was  unlikely  that  Congress 
would  resolve  the  controversy  before  the 
ban  takes  effect  this  summer. 

SEARCHES 

One  compelling  reason  why  Congress 
eventually  might  make  the  ban  less  than 
absolute  Is  the  fact  that  new  sweeteners  are 
hard  to  find.  Most  sugar  substitutes.  Includ- 
ing saccharin,  have  been  discovered  by  ac- 
cident, because  experts  know  too  little  about 
the  mechanism  of  taste.  "The  chemical 
structures  of  all  known  sweetening  agents 
are  so  diverse  that  it's  almost  impossible  to 
predict  that  a  chemical  structure  Is  going  to 
produce  sweetness."  says  Edward  M.  Acton, 
a  chemist  at  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Acton  himself  has  worked  on  SRI  oxime 
V,  which  is  synthesized  from  petrochemicals 
and  is  460  times  as  sweet  as  sugar.  But  test- 
ing and  development  of  the  clean-tasting, 
no-calorle  compound  could  take  up  to  ten 
years.  Scientists  at  the  Dynapol  Co.  In  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  are  looking  even  further  into  the 
future.  They  hope  to  develop  nonabsorbable 
sweeteners  that  pass  completely  unaltered 
through  the  body,  leaving  behind  nothing 
more  than  a  sweet  message  on  the  tongue. 
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Some  new  sugar  substitutes  have  already 
undergone  Intermittent  public  taste  testing. 
Five  years  ago,  the  Mlralln  Co.  introduced  a 
derivative  of  a  West  African  berry  that,  when 
consumed  before  a  meel,  gave  sour  foods 
a  sweet  taste.  But  the  FDA,  rejecting  the 
company's  plea  that  it  was  not  strictly  a 
rood  additive,  forced  the  Mlralln  compound 
off  the  market.  Abbott  Laboratories  is  now 
runmng  a  high-pressure  campaign  for  the 
reinstatement  of  cyclamates,  which  were 
banned  in  1969.  Abbott's  argument:  the  cy- 
clamates that  produced  cancers  In  labora- 
tory rats  were  tainted  with  saccharin.  Yet 
another  product  Is  xylitol.  Extracted  from 
birch  trees,  it  is  sold  In  some  European 
countries  as  a  sweetener  for  diabetics.  Its 
appeal  is  limited,  however,  because  it  con- 
tains Just  as  many  calories  as  natural  sugar. 

Even  the  two  most  promising  alternatives 
to  saccharin  are  more  than  a  year  from  com- 
mercial production,  largely  because  of  the 
work  Involved  In  confirming  their  absolute 
safety.  One  of  these,  aspartame,  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  substances  found  naturally  in 
many  foods;  it  tastes  exactly  like  sugar,  is 
180  times  sweeter  and  leaves  no  aftertaste. 
The  other  compound,  known  as  Neo-DHC, 
is,  Ironically,  derived  from  naringm,  the 
main  bitter  component  of  citrus-fruit  rinds. 
Neo-DHC  can  be  produced  most  easily  from 
grapefruit  and  Seville  oranges. 

RESOLtmON 

Aspartame  was  actually  cleared  for  mar- 
keting in  1974,  but  was  withdrawn  when  a 
scientist  objected  that  the  compound  could 
produce  brain  lesions.  Moreover,  questions 
were  raised  about  the  accuracy  of  the  test- 
ing procedures  used  by  G.D.  Searle  &  Co., 
which  developed  aspartame.  Those  problems 
now  seem  likely  to  be  resolved — but  not  for 
at  least  eighteen  months.  Animal  studies 
suggest  that  Neo-DHC,  which  was  developed 
by  Robert  M.  Horowitz  and  Bruno  Oentili  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  extraordi- 
narily safe.  Two  companies  are  preparing 
to  petition  for  its  use  in  toothpaste,  mouth- 
wash and  chewing  gum.  Its  major  disadvan- 
tage is  a  strong  aftertaste,  v/hich  makes  it 
hard  to  use  In  diet  drinks. 

One  major  reason  saccharin  can't  be  re- 
placed sooner  is  simply  commercial.  It  costs 
millions  of  dollars  to  develop  a  new  prod- 
uct, and  the  relative  safety  of  the  substitute 
is  not  established  until  the  final  testing 
phase.  It's  an  expensive — and  long-term — 
Investment  gamble.  Thus,  unless  Congress 
unexpectedly  agrees  to  alter  the  Delaney 
clause,  dieters  and  diabetics  are  likely  to 
face  a  prolonged  period  of  life  without 
sweetness. 


SWEET  AND  SOUR 


HON.  BOB  GAMMAGE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  GAAIMAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
sugar  industry  is  in  need  of  relief  because 
of  rapidly  falling  sugar  prices.  Moreover, 
I  believe  the  sugar  producer's  argu- 
ment— that  lowering  import  quotas  for 
sugar  will  not  help  the  sugar  growers  and 
will  damage  the  sugar  producers — is 
sound. 

Rather  than  arbitrarily  lowering  the 
sugar  import  quota,  which  may  result  in 
an  adverse  economic  impact  on  sugar 
growers,  refiners,  and  skyrocketing  prices 
to  consumers,  I  suggest  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  consider  other  alternatives — 
possibly  the  institution  of  a  nonrecourse 
loan/target  price  ss^tem  similar  to  that 
used  In  other  agricultural  programs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  Houston  Post  editorial 
of  March  15,  1977,  recognizing  the  need 
for  immediate  relief  for  the  sugar  in- 
dustry: 

Sweet  and  Sour 
A  federal  agency's  decision  that  imported 
sugar  is  hurting  U.S.  sugar  farmers  could 
prove  a  bitter  spoonful  for  American  con- 
sumers, depending  on  what  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration decides  to  do  about  it.  The  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission  (ITC)  found 
earlier  this  month  that  Increased  amounts 
of  raw  sugar  being  shipped  here  for  process- 
ing were  depressing  the  market  prices  below 
the  production  costs  of  domestic  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets.  The  ITC  Is  expected  to  rec- 
ommend remedies  in  a  few  days. 
The  President  will  have  the  final  say. 
Whatever  it  does,  the  administration  faces 
a  no-win  situation.  If  it  decides  to  take  no 
action  to  aid  U.S.  sugar  growers — which 
isn't  likely — they  will  be  angry.  If  it  euros 
imports  or  raises  tariffs  on  raw  sugar,  thus 
increasing  prices,  consumers  will  be  irked  and 
U.S.  sugar  processors  and  their  foreign  sup- 
pliers will  be  unhappy.  Tightening  up  on  the 
sugar  quota  could  also  provoke  retaliation 
by  other  nations.  The  government  could  pay 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  price  supports  or 
crop  loans  similar  to  those  made  on  other 
farm  commodities,  but  some  producers  don't 
like  this  approach  because  such  subsidies  are 
highly  visible  targets  for  criticism.  Further- 
more, the  payments  could  increase  the  federal 
deficit.  Any  help  the  administration  may 
decide  to  give  U.S.  sugar  farmers  will  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  public,  either  as  consumers 
or  taxpayers. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Bergland  is  re- 
portedly considering  a  combination  of  import 
quotas  and  price  supports  to  put  a  13-  to 
14-cent-a-pound  fioor  under  sugar,  which  Is 
now  selling  for  about  11  cents.  The  U.S. 
Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association,  which 
opposes  forcing  up  sugar  prices  by  restricting 
quotas  or  raising  tariffs,  says  an  increase  of 
3  cents  a  pound  could  cost  U.S.  consumers 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year  in  higher  prices 
for  sugar  and  products  containing  sugar. 

A  group  composed  of  five  of  these  refiners 
is  urging  the  ITC  to  reverse  its  findings  that 
imports  hurt  U.S.  sugar  growers.  The  refiners, 
who  buy  substantial  amounts  of  foreign  raw 
sugar,  have  a  vested  interest  In  keeping  the 
status  quo,  of  course.  But  they  advance  a 
cogent  argument  that  raising  sugar  prices 
could  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  American 
sugar  growers  by  making  corn  syrup 
sweeteners  (fructose)  more  competitive  with 
sugar.  This  sugar  substitute  quickly  captured 
10  per  cent  of  the  market  when  sugar  prices 
shot  to  record  highs  of  more  than  60  cents 
a  pound  In  1974.  Though  the  sharp  drop  In 
raw  sugar  prices  during  the  past  two  years 
has  Inhibited  the  growth  of  fructose  produc- 
tion, sugar  industry  sources  say  it  could 
eventually  supply  C5  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
sweetener  demand,  particularly  for  food 
processing  and  other  industrial  uses  which 
account  for  70  per  cent  of  the  market. 

There  has  been  talk  of  reviving  the  old 
Sugar  Act  or  enacting  a  similar  law,  but  this 
seems  to  have  only  minority  support  In  the 
industry.  For  four  decades  before  it  expired 
m  1974,  the  Sugar  Act  lent  stability  to  the 
business  by  providing  price  fioors  but  no 
ceilings,  leading  critics  to  charge — with  Justi- 
fication— ^that  it  protected  the  Industry  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Any  way  you  spoon  It,  the  sugar  problem 
is  a  sensitive  pocketbook  Issue.  But  If  U.S. 
sugar  producers  are  to  be  helped,  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  give  that  aid  in  the  form  of 
temporary  price  supports  or  loans  rather  than 
tinker  with  the  quota  or  tariff  structure. 
Sugar  producing  and  consuming  nations 
will  meet  in  Geneva  next  month  to  try  to 
work  out  a  new  international  sugar  agree- 
ment that  could  significantly  alter  our  policy 
on  this  troubled  commodity.  The  result  could 
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be  a  greater  stability  in  the  market  and  a 
stronger  position  for  the  American  sugar 
producer.  We  should  avoid  any  interim  action 
that  could  sour  this  possibility.  Besides,  it's 
time  the  American  consumer  got  a  break. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  DIS- 
CRIMINATION ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
PREGNANCY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15  I,  along  with  92  cosponsors, 
introduced  H.R.  5055,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  make  clear  that  employment-related 
discrimination  based  on  pregnancy, 
childbirth,  and  related  conditions  is  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  and  therefore 
banned  by  title  VII. 

I  am  reintroducing  that  bill  today  with 
17  additional  cosponsors,  with  one 
change.  A  new  section  has  been  added 
to  provide  simply  that  employers  who  are 
now  discriminating  in  regard  to  preg- 
nancy-related disabilities  will  not  be  able, 
if  this  bill  is  enacted,  to  decrease,  or 
cause  to  be  decreased,  the  benefits  or 
compensation  provided  to  their  employ- 
ees generally  in  order  to  come  into  com- 
pliance. The  Equal  Pay  Act  has  a  similar 
provision,  and  the  courts  have  generally 
interpreted  title  Vn  to  the  same  effect- 
that  is,  that  an  employer  who  has  been 
discriminating  may  not  create  equality  by 
harming  other  employees;  rather,  the 
employer  must  raise  the  discriminatees  to 
the  position  of  the  other  employees.  I  re- 
gard this  rule  as  a  basic  premise  of  what 
constitutes  nondiscrimination;  the  rea- 
son for  including  this  provision  here, 
which  merely  restates  existing  law,  is 
simply  that  employers  have  been  explic- 
itly stating  that  one  result  of  a  bill  such 
as  this  would  be  a  loss  of  benefits  or  com- 
pensation to  other  employees,  and  I  and 
my  cosponsors  decided  on  reflection  that 
it  is  wise  to  make  clear  that  this  cannot 
occur. 

H.R.  5055  does  not  really  add  anything 
to  title  vn  as  I  and,  I  believe,  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  when  title  VII 
was  enacted  in  1964  and  amended  in 
1972,  understood  the  prohibition  against 
sex  discrimination  in  employment.  For. 
it  seems  only  commonsense,  that  since 
only  women  can  become  pregnant,  dis- 
crimination against  pregnant  people  Is 
necessarily  discrimination  against  wom- 
en, and  that  forbidding  discrimination 
based  on  sex  therefore  clearly  forbids 
discrimination  based  on  pregnancy.  In- 
deed, six  Federal  courts  of  appeal.  18 
Federal  district  courts,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  fair 
employment  practices  agencies  of  many 
States,  and  the  highest  courts  of  five 
States  have  so  held. 

But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In  Gen- 
eral Electric  Corp.  against  Gilbert  and 
lUE,  decided  otherwise  this  last  Decem- 
ber. To  understand  the  need  for  H.R. 
5055,  some  history  and  discussion  of  the 
GE  litigation  is  helpful. 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Gedul- 
dlg  against  Alello,  held  that  California 
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could  constitutionally  deny  disability 
benefits  funded  by  State  taxes  to  women 
unable  to  work  because  of  dis  ibility  due 
to  a  normal  pregnancy.  In  a  f c  otnote  not 
really  pertinent  to  the  constlti  itional  de' 
clsion,  the  six-member  major  ty  stated 


This  case  Is  a  far  cry  from  case  i 
volving  discrimination  based  upofi 
such.  The  California  insurance 
not  exclude  anyone  from  beneC: 
because  of  gender  but  merely 
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This  view — that  a  classlflca  Ion  which 
harms  only  women  and  does  so  on  the 
basis  of  a  factor  Inextricably  linked  to 
gender  is  not  discriminatio  i  against 
women  just  because  not  all  vomen  are 
affected — is  contrary  to  any  se  nsible  ap- 
proach to  what  constitutes  d  scrimina 
tion.  For,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stepqens  noted 
In  his  dissent  in  Gilbert— 


It    Is    the    capacity    to    becomi 
which    primarily    distinguishes 
from  the  male,  so  that  a  rule  which 
pregnancy  as  unique  by  deflnitiop 
criminates  on  account  of  sex. 
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But  Geduldig  was  in  any  e^ent  based 


squarely  on  constitutional  law 


Vn.  And  all  the  courts  of  appi  a!s  which 
after  Geduldig  considered  the  issue  un- 
der title  VII  held  that  Congres  s  in  pass- 
ing that  statute  clearly  intend  ;d  to  for 
bid  discrimination  based  on  pregnancy, 
even  if  the  Constitution  did  nc  t  prohibit 
such  discrimination.  As  thoie  courts 
noted,  and  as  the  Supreme  Coi  rt  in  Gil 
bert  agreed.  Congress  obviously  in  pass- 
ing statutes  may  forbid  actions 
perfectly    constitutional,    anq 


K'hich  are 
thereby 
make  such  actions  illegal.  And  tiie  EEOC, 
the  agency  entrusted  primarilj  with  en- 
forcing title  vn,  has  long  had  juidelines 
which  interpret  title  VII  tcj  prohibit 
pregnancy  discrimination 

In  Gilbert,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court,  faced  with  the  questioi.  whether 
an  employer  may  consistently  with  title 
Vn,  provide  employees  with  disability 
pay  for  absences  due  to  any  medical 
cause  other  than  pregnancy  or  child- 
birth, including  all  illnesses  pjculiar  to 
man,  that  this  Congress  must  have  in- 
tended title  vn  to  have  only  the  same 
reach,  as  regards  what  const!  :utes  dis 
crimination  based  on  sex  as  he  Court 
held  aoplied  under  the  Constit  ition. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  at  sumption 
to  entertain.  The  equal  protecti  sn  clause, 
construed  In  Geduldig,  does  n<  t  use  the 
word  "discriminate"  anyway,  so  there 
was  no  reason  at  all  for  the  Co  art  to  be 
lieve  that  we  intended  by  using  hat  word 
in  subsection  703(a)(1)  of  title  vn  to 
limit  the  reach  of  title  VII  ta  actions 
which  would  violate  the  equal  i  irotection 
clause  if  done  by  a  State.  And,  more  as- 
tonishing, we  enacted  title  vn.  Including 
the  sex  discrimination  provisic  i,  fully  9 
years  before  the  Supreme  Court  In 
formed  us  that  it  did  not  view  discrim 
Ination  based  on  pregnancy  a3  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex  as  a  cons  titutional 
matter.  We  could  not  possibly  have  In- 
tended to  Incorporate  constitut  onal  con- 


not  title 


cepts  not  yet  announced,  and 


I  for  one 
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certainly  did  not  contemplate  the  limited 
approach  taken  by  the  Coiui;  In  Gedul- 
dig. 

Therefore,  H.R.  5055  is  designed  to 
make  clear  that  whatever  may  be  true  as 
a  constitutional  matter,  this  Congress 
does  regard  discrimination  based  on 
pregnancy  as  discrimination  based  on 
sex,  and,  in  particular,  that  employers, 
labor  unions,  and  others  covered  by  title 
VII  must  treat  pregnant  women  as  they 
treat  other  employees  similar  in  their 
ability,  or  inability,  to  work.  This  means, 
for  example,  that  if  an  employer  permits 
other  employees  to  continue  working  un- 
less their  doctors  regard  them  as  phys- 
ically imable  to  work,  it  may  not  force 
pregnant  women  off  the  job,  as  many 
employers  have  done  in  the  past,  while 
they  are  perfectly  able  to  perform  their 
jobs.  It  means  that  employers  and  labor 
unions  which  permit  other  employees  to 
retain  seniority  while  on  leaves  of  ab- 
sence or  while  disabled  may  not  deprive 
women  of  seniority  if  they  are  absent  for 
a  limited  period  due  to  pregnancy,  as 
some  employers  do.  It  means  that  an  em- 
ployer who  provides  a  certain  number  of 
sick  days  a  year  for  each  employee  to  use 
when  unable  to  work  may  not  forbid 
women  to  use  their  sick  days  when  unable 
to  work  due  to  pregnancy  or  childbirth. 
And  it  means  that  an  employer  who  pro- 
vides disability  insurance  to  other  em- 
ployees unable  to  work  may  not  single 
out  pregnancy -related  disabilities  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  disability  plan. 

It  is  also  important  to  imderstand 
what  this  bill  would  not  do.  Like  title  VII 
generally,  it  merely  requires  that  em- 
ployers not  discriminate.  Thus,  an  em- 
ployer who  does  not  now  provide  disa- 
bility benefits  to  his  employees  will  not 
have  to  provide  such  benefits  to  women 
disabled  due  to  pregnancy  or  childbirth. 
Rather,  this  bill  would  simply  require 
employers  to  treat  disability  due  to  preg- 
nancy, childbirth,  or  a  related  medical 
non-work-related  disability,  by  provid- 
ing leave  and  benefits  for  the  same  peri- 
od, on  the  same  terms,  and  at  the  same 
employment  rate  applicable  to  other  em- 
ployees. 

Nor  does  the  bill  require  that  employ- 
ers pay  pregnant  women  disability  bene- 
fits, or  provide  leave,  simply  because  they 
are  pregnant,  or  because  they  prefer  to 
stay  hwne  after  childbirth  for  an  ex- 
tended period.  Rather,  it  recognizes  that 
for  most  of  the  time  a  woman  is  preg- 
nant she  is,  in  most  cases,  able  to  con- 
tinue working,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  It  also  recognizes  that  pregnancy 
and  childbirth  does  cause  some  period 
during  which  a  woman  is  medically  un- 
able to  work.  For  95  percent  of  women, 
that  period  is  6  weeks  or  less.  It  is  only 
during  this  period,  unless  there  are  com- 
plications which  cause  the  woman  to  be 
disabled  longer,  for  which  disability 
benefits  or  leave  are  required  on  the 
same  basis  applicable  to  other  employees 
with  temporary  disabilities. 

I  believe  enactment  of  this  bill  is  nec- 
essary if  the  prohibition  against  sex  dis- 
crimination in  title  VII  Is  to  be  meaning- 
ful. For  discrimination  against  pregnant 
women  is  one  of  the  chief  ways  in  which 
women's  careers  have  been  impeded  and 
women  employees  treated  like  second- 
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class  employees.  For  example,  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  most  employers  dis- 
charged a  woman  as  soon  as  she  became 
obviously  pregnant.  When  the  new 
mother  returned  to  work  after  her  baby 
was  bom,  she  began  again  as  a  new  em- 
ployee. Whether  she  went  back  to  work 
for  her  former  employer,  or  whether  she 
found  a  new  employer,  she  started  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seniority  ladder.  Usually 
she  lost  not  only  seniority  but  also  all 
previously  earned  pension  credit.  This 
loss  of  seniority  had  a  lifetime  impact  on 
her  pay  and  benefits,  for  these  often 
were  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  continu- 
ous service,  and  also  an  impact  upon  her 
ability  to  obtain  more  responsible  posi- 
tions. And,  the  loss  of  service  credit  to- 
ward a  pension  similarly  had  a  lifetime 
Impact;  she  had  to  work  more  years  be- 
fore she  could  retire,  and  when  she  fin- 
ally could  retire,  she  had  a  substantially 
smaller  pension  benefit  than  others  with 
the  same  number  of  years  of  service.  Of 
course,  for  a  woman  who  had  more  than 
one  child,  she  began  again  as  a  new  em- 
ployee without  seniority  status  and  with- 
out pension  credits  after  the  birth  of 
each  child,  with  multiplied  harmful  ef- 
fects on  her  pay,  position,  and  pensions. 
Since  a  large  proportion  of  women  are 
likely  to  become  pregnant  in  their  work- 
ing careers,  such  pregnancy  discrimina- 
tion accounts  In  large  part  for  the  fact 
that  women  were — and  are — in  lower 
paying  and  less  responsible  jobs. 

Similarly,  the  refusal  to  pay  pregnant 
women  disability  benefits  or  sick  leave 
available  to  other  temporarily  disabled 
employees  has  effects  which  go  far  be- 
yond the  simple  loss  of  income  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  First,  the  loss  of  income  it- 
self can  have  devastating  effects:  25  mil- 
lion women  workers  or  70  percent  of  the 
women  who  work  do  so  because  they  are 
single,  divorced  or  widowed,  or  because 
their  husbands  earn  under  $7,000  per 
year;  and  1  in  10  babies  is  bom  to  a 
single,  divorced,  or  widowed  mother. 

Thus,  if  disability  benefits  are  not  paid, 
the  loss  of  a- mother's  salary,  even  tem- 
porarily, can  make  it  difficult  for  many 
families  to  provide  their  children  proper 
nutrition  and  health  care,  and  may  re- 
sult in  forcing  some  families  onto  wel- 
fare because  of  the  loss  of  income. 
Further,  some  mothers,  unable  to  afford 
the  loss  of  Income,  may  be  discouraged 
from  carrying  their  pregnancy  to  term. 
And,  some  women  may  be  forced  to  seek 
lower  paying  or  less  responsible  jobs 
which  do  provide  benefits  for  time  lost 
due  to  pregnancy-related  disability,  be- 
cause they  carmot  take  the  risk  of  going 
without  income  should  they  become 
pregnant.  Finally,  disability,  sick  leave, 
and  other  leave  programs  are  basically 
designed  to  allay  fears  that  workers  will 
be  left  without  income  during  critical 
periods ;  they  thus  assure  that  employees 
are  productive,  committed  workers  when 
they  are  well  and  do  not  try  to  come  to 
work  and  endanger  their  heatlh — and 
therefore  their  productivity — when  they 
are  not  well.  If  women  disabled  due  to 
pregnancy  do  not  have  this  assurance, 
they  perceive  the  message  quite  readily — 
that  the  employer  is  not  concerned  about 
their  well-being  and  does  not  regard 
them  as  valued,  career  employees. 
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Indeed,  while  one  of  the  argtmients 
made  opposing  pregnancy  disability  cov- 
erage is  that  women  do  not  return  after 
childbirth,  that  argument  is  in  fact  cir- 
cular: It  is  Uttle  wonder  if  some  women 
who  are  forced  to  leave  several  months 
before  they  are  disabled  and  not  pro- 
vided disability  benefits  available  to 
other  similarly  situated  employees  are 
not  interested  In  returning  to  an  em- 
ployer who  has  treated  them  in  this  way. 
In  fact,  statistics  show  that  over  one- 
half  of  women  who  take  pregnancy  leave 
even  under  discriminatory  conditions  do 
return;  but  they  also  show  that  in  com- 
panies which  have  begun  paying  preg- 
nancy disability  benefits  on  the  same 
terms  available  to  other  employees  re- 
turn rates  have  risen  dramatically — by 
more  than  50  percent.  These  companies 
have  reported  that  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  return  rate,  paying  disability 
benefits  for  pregnancy-related  disabili- 
ties is  entirely  cost-effective,  since  the 
savings  in  training  costs  for  new  em- 
ployees more  than  covers  the  cost  of 
providing  benefits. 

The  main  argument  raised  against 
prohibiting  pregnancy-related  discrimi- 
nation is  that  it  will  be  costly.  But 
eradicating  invidious  discrimination  by 
definition  costs  money:  It  Is  cheaper  to 
pay  all  black  workers  less  than  all  white 
workers,  or  all  women  less  than  all  men. 
The  fact  that  it  would  cost  employers 
money  did  not  prevent  Congress  from 
enacting  the  Equal  Pay  Act  or  title  VII, 
and  it  should  not  prevent  this  Congress 
from  making  clear  that  title  VII  pro- 
hibits this  form  of  sex  discrimination  as 
well. 

Further,  the  cost  figures  which  em- 
ployers groups  have  been  promoting  are 
vastly  inflated  and,  indeed,  based  on  as- 
sumptions which  themselves  involve  ster- 
eotypes based  on  sex.  For  example,  the 
$1.5  billion  figure  introduced  by  GE  in 
the  Gilbert  litigation  assumed  that 
women  would  be  absent  due  to  pregnancy 
an  average  of  30  weeks,  even  though  the 
undisputed  evidence  in  the  same  case  was 
that  95  percent  of  v.'Omen  would  be  dis- 
abled only  an  average  of  6  weeks.  As  one 
judge  presented  with  similar  calculations 
observed,  the  assumption  that  women 
will  claim  benefits  for  a  period  much 
longer  than  their  actual  disability  is 
equivalent  to  "assigning  the  tendency  to 
malinger  as  a  sex-related  characteristic. 
If,  as  defendant  suggests,  the  employer 
can  make  as  much  or  more  money  on 
disability  than  at  work  be  true,  then  the 
fault  lies  with  the  particular  insurance 
plan  and  not  with  the  female  sex."  The 
$1.5  billion  figure  also  ignored  the  fact 
that  women  are  paid  on  the  average  less 
than  men,  and  calculated  the  benefits  at 
the  male  rate  of  pay.  And,  it  does  not 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  at  least 
14  States,  including  such  large  States  as 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  California, 
now  require  as  a  matter  of  State  law 
that  employers  provide  disability  benefits 
for  pregnancy-related  disabilities,  so  that 
the  cost  of  providing  coverage  In  those 
States  is  not  fairly  counted  as  a  cost  of 
any  Federal  legislation  on  the  question. 
Finally,  such  calculations  do  not  include 
an  offset  for  the  extent  to  which  practic- 
ing pregnancy  discrimination  is  itself 
costly — forcing  productive,  experienced 
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workers  off  the  job,  for  example,  costs 
employers  money  in  lost  productivity  and 
training;  and  if  the  lost  income  is  not 
replaced  by  employers  directly,  it  may 
have  to  be  replaced  indirectly  by  unem- 
ployment or  welfare  benefits. 

Our  best  figures  at  present  suggest  that 
the  direct  national  cost  of  covering  all 
women  who  work  for  companies  with 
disability  plans  for  pregnancy-related 
disabilities  not  now  covered  is  about  $150 
million;  this  figure  includes  women 
working  in  States  where  such  coverage 
is  mandated  by  State  law  and  does 
not  take  account  of  the  monetary  bene- 
fits of  providing  such  coverage,  so  that  it 
is  probably  rather  liigh.  We  will  be  try- 
ing through  hearings  to  get  updated  cost 
figiu-es,  to  aid  my  colleagues  in  the  delib- 
erations on  this  bill,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  net  cost,  if  any,  will  prove  rather 
minimal  in  comparison  to  the  increase 
in  equity  and  lustice  to  women  which  is 
the  goal  of  this  bill. 

In  sum,  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  goal  set  by  title  VII  In 
1964 — equality  of  women  in  the  work 
place — becomes  a  reality.  I  am  hop>eful 
that  this  House  will  move  swiftly  to  enact 
this  bill  into  law  so  that  the  harmful 
effects  of  the  Gilbert  decision  will  be 
short-lived. 
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has  been  hoping  for  during  the  past  several 
years. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mail  a 
legislative  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
twice  a  year  to  keep  them  informed  of 
some  of  my  legislative  work  and  goals. 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  do  this, 
for  constituents  have  the  right  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  as  their  representa- 
tives. 

My  first  newsletter  this  year,  follows, 
and  it  was  approved  by  both  majority 
and  minority  counsel  in  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  be- 
fore it  went  to  press. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Economic  Stimulus  Program  Will  Help 
Recovery 

In  his  moving  farewell  address  to  Congress 
In  January,  President  Ford  said,  "the  State 
of  the  Union  is  good,  but  we  must  go  on 
making  It  better  and  better  .  . ."  As  I  listened 
to  his  last  speech  to  Congress  in  the  House 
Chamber,  I  felt  that  he  was  a  sincere,  honest 
and  dedicated  Chief  Executive  who  did  his 
best  after  Inheriting  serious  economic  and 
political  problems.  Most  Members  of  Con- 
gress  respected   and   liked   President   Ford. 

Eight  days  later,  Jimmy  Carter  became 
39th  President  of  the  United  States  and  in 
his  brief  but  impressive  inaugural  address 
not  only  called  for  a  "new  national  spirit  of 
unity  and  trust,"  but  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  most  Americans  wanted  to  hear: 
"I  believe  America  can  be  better.  We  can  be 
even  stronger  than  ever  before." 

Those  words  of  optimism  and  hope  were 
implemented  by  the  new  President  when  he 
sent  his  Economic  Stimulus  Program  to  Con- 
gress soon  after  his  Inauguration.  No  realist 
can  claim  that  it  will  create  and  convert  re- 
cession to  recovery  overnight.  It  will,  how- 
ever, contribute  to  the  recovery  the  Nation 


Highlights  of  the  Economic  Program 

President  Carter's  plan  for  strengthening 
the  economy  consists  of  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant programs  which  will  help  people  in 
several  vital  areas  and  I  was  happy  to  vote 
for  it.  The  main  provisions  call  for:  ac- 
celeration of  local  public  works  projects; 
continuation  of  revenue  sharing;  anti-re- 
cession aid  for  areas  of  high  unemployment 
to  maintain  basic  services;  expansion  of 
public  service  Jobs;  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance;  special  payments  to  those 
who  receive  certain  retirement  benefits;  a 
tax  rebate;  and  others. 

The  President  deserves  credit  for  the  vigor- 
ous and  active  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
attacking  the  recession  and  by  expressing 
deep  interest  In  human  rights  everywhere. 
Other  legislative  action  on  the  Carter  agenda 
Includes  such  areas  as  consumer  advocacy, 
election  reform,  hospital  co6t  control,  an 
anti-inflation  program,  and  the  vital  field  of 
energy.  He  has  made  a  good  start. 

The  95th  Congress  has  also  made  an  im- 
pressive beginning.  Even  before  the  new 
President  was  inaugurated,  the  House  was 
working  on  four  priorities  recommended  by 
the  Democratic  leadership:  an  Economic 
Stimulus  Program;  ethics  reform;  govern- 
ment reorganization;  and  an  energy  pro- 
gram. A  recent  Harris  survey  disclosed  that 
by  a  margin  of  59-29  percent,  the  majority 
of  Americans  expect  the  new  Congress  to 
compile  a  positive  legislative  record.  They 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

New  Public  Works  Bill  Should  Help  15th 
District  Communities 
In  late  December,  the  Economic  Develc^- 
ment  Administration  (EDA)  announced  al- 
most $100  million  in  Federal  construction 
grants  to  N.J.  to  help  stimulate  the  stagnant 
economy.  It  was  disturbing  to  me  that  except 
for  a  $330,000  award  to  Monmouth  Junc- 
tion, Mlddleiiex  County  and  its  communities 
failed  to  receive  any  of  the  grants,  despite  a 
9.3  percent  unemployment  rate  and  over  30,- 
000  Jobless.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  needed  Improvement 
so  I  co-sponsored  a  better  bill  which  should 
increase  the  chances  of  Middlesex  and  Union 
counties  getting  more  grants  to  help  the 
thousands  of  persons  looking  for  work.  The 
bill  I  helped  sponsor  Is  a  considerable  Im- 
provement over  the  previous  legislation 
(doubling  the  funds  natlonaly  to  $4  billion, 
eliminating  30  percent  of  the  funds  for  areas 
with  lower  numbers  of  unemployed,  etc.). 
Before  mid-April,  President  Carter  will  prob- 
ably sign  a  bill  which  is  in  a  House-Senate 
conference.  It  will  be  a  real  help  in  combat- 
ing the  recession. 

Bills  Cosponsored  in  New  Congress 

The  new  Congress  (1977-78)  is  determined 
to  achieve  a  proud  and  responsive  legislative 
record  in  areas  ranging  from  strengthening 
the  economy  co  improving  health  and  educa- 
tion. With  the  support  of  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration, there  is  strong  confidence  that 
these  legislative  plans  and  hopes  wUl  be 
accomplished.  Some  of  the  bills  I've  helped 
sponsor  so  far,  would : 

Extend  Federal  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  benefits  for  an  additional  65 
weeks. 

Authorize  a  career  education  program  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Improve  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  in  the  battle  against  pollution. 

Expand  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
and  help  our  Jobless  and  communities  with 
100%  Federal  construction  grants. 

Create  a  U.S.  Dept.  of  Energy  and  consoli- 
date most  energy  functions. 

Provide  grants  to  states  for  compensating 
persons  injured  by  criminals. 
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Aid   the   elderly   In   a 
from  banning  age  discrimination 
ment  to  liberalizing  the  Social 
Ings  test. 

Make  certain  that  Increases 
rlty  benefits  would  not  reduce 
fits. 

Require  U.S.  agencies  to  undergo 
reviews  to  determine  if  they're 

Provide  mandatory  mlnlmupi 
tences  for  persons  illegally 
tain  narcotic  drugs. 

Include  eligible  drugs  requlilng 
prescription  or  certification  an  ong 
and  services  covered  by  Medici  re 

Establish  a  Law  Enforcement 
of  Rights. 

Include  a  tax  credit  up  to  21 
of  conservation  improvements 

Provide  protection  against  ci 
ness  through  the  Catastrophic 
ance  and  Medical  A-ssistance 

Create  a  national  climate 
with  climatic  variation. 

This  Is  only  a  partial  list 
tion  I've  helped  sponsor, 
be  siu-e  that  these — and  other 
be  actively  supported  by  me 
mlttee  chairmen.  House  leade 
bers.  will  be  urged  to  back 
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Free  King  Tut  Pamphlet 

Those  interested  In  recelvl4g 
page  color  pamphlet   with 
how  to  order  the  King  Tutank4amen 
reproductions    illustrated    In 
should  write   to:    Metropolitai 
Art.  25  Grade  Station,  New  Yo  k 
10028.   New  York   City's  exhlljltlon 
famous  king  will  start  In  Dec 
lovely  brochvire  will  still  thrill 
not  be  able  to  view  the  exhibition 
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Order  Free  Consumer  InpormAion 
In  August,  1977,  a  limited  sxjpply 
sumer  Information  Catalogs 
available    by    my    Washington 
Those  Interested  In  a  free  copy 
to:    2332    Raybum    House 
20515.  Because  of  Inflation 
that  we  get  the  most  out  of 
dollar.  The  catalog  can  help 
daily  buying  decisions,  ranging 
to  home  appliances. 


U.S.  Funds  Mat  Finance  ALcodoL  Research 
Center  at  Rutgerj 


Altho'  igh 
Sti  dies 


One  of  the  Appropriations 
on  which  I  serve:  Labor-Heal tji 
and  Welfare  (HEW),  took 
in  late  February  that  will 
funds  for  establishing  6 
Centers  throughout  the  countr  r 
one   of   them    vrtll    be   located 
University  In  New  Brunswick 
proprlations  Committee  and  th 
approved    the    funding, 
presently    has    an    Alcohol 
which  coordinates  national  prog^i 
alcoholism,   a  research   center 
enable   It   to   greatly    Increase 
activities. 

Alcoholism    is    a   serious 
which  not  only  harms  the  healtfi 
of  Americans,  but  also  costs 
lars  every  year  because  of  med 
and  lost  worktime.   The   main 
Alcohol  Research  Centers  at 
would  be  to  conduct  detailed 
causes  of  alcoholism  and  ways 
severe — and    sometimee 
has  on  so  many  Americans, 
methods  must  be  found  to 
tlvely  treat  alcohol  abuse,  but, 
prevent  it.  The  centers  should 
goals  closer  to  realization  and 
efforts,   the   Labor-HEW 
eluded  the  funding. 
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OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  newer  groups  active  in  churning  out 
attacks  on  Latin  American  countries  re- 
sisting Cuban-instigated  terrorism  is  the 
Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs — 
COHA — the  creation  of  Laurence  R. 
Bims. 

Bims,  a  professor  of  Latin  American 
studies  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  was  an  associate  of  Chilean 
Marxist-Leninist  Orlando  Letelier,  killed 
by  a  bomb  last  September.  Since  then, 
Letelier  has  been  exposed  as  having  re- 
ceived covert  Soviet  funding  channeled 
through  Beatrice  AUende,  the  wife  of  a 
top  Cuban  intelligence  oflScer,  to  use  for 
his  organizing  activities  in  this  country. 
Letelier  was  in  direct  contact  with  So- 
viet and  East  German  officials  both  in 
this  coimtry  and  overseas.  Letelier  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  highly  effective 
"agent  of  influence"  responsive  to  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  desires  and  operating  in  U.S. 
academic  and  Government  circles. 

COHA  made  its  formal  debut  at  a 
Washington,  D.C,  press  conference  on 
June  15.  1976.  At  that  time  Birns  stated 
COHA  w[ould  engage  in  "education,  in- 
formation, and  research  activities."  Birns 
made  it  plain  that  COHA's  output  would 
be  directed  to  what  he  determined  were 
"interested  parties"  In  the  media.  Gov- 
ernment, and  other  institutions.  Later 
the  mercurial  Birns  described  COHA's 
purpose  as  "to  manipulate  the  sophis- 
ticated political  and  academic  commu- 
nities," a  statement  indicative  not  so 
much  of  candor  as  of  Bims'  arrogance 
and  deep  contempt  for  his  targets. 

At  the  initial  press  conference,  Bims 
outlined  COHA's  three  main  areas  of 
work:  opposition  to  the  confirmations 
and  activities  of  certain  State  Depart- 
ment officials;  the  removal  of  "disk" 
tax  incentives  from  new  investments 
made  by  U.S.  corporations  in  all  Latin 
American  countries  which  have  "mas- 
sively violated  the  human  rights  of  their 
populations"  meaning  those  countries 
who  have  declared  states  of  emergency 
or  martial  law  to  cope  with  revolution- 
ary terrorist  threats;  and  to  "cut  off 
from  U.S.  support"  tiie  "vast  majority 
of  nations  that  make  up  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States." 

Bims  has  been  circulating  smear  at- 
tacks against  U.S.  public  figures  who 
oppose  the  Havana/Moscow  export  of 
subversion  and  terrorism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean.  Bims'  latest  tar- 
get for  smears  has  been  Hon.  James  D. 
Theberge,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nicara- 
gua, a  distinguished  scholar  and  expert 
on  Soviet  activity  in  Latin  America. 
False  and  defamatory  statements  that 
Bims  provided  to  Associated  Press  re- 
porter Ary  Moleson  were  distributed  as 
"news"  over  the  Spanish  language  serv- 
ice on  March  5. 


Ambassador  Theberge  sent  a  letter  to 
AP  executive  Marvin  Arrowsmith  to  de- 
fend himself  against  Moleson's  use  of 
Irresponsible  sources  such  as  Mr.  L.  Bims 
of  the  so-called  Council  on  Hemispheric 
Affairs  in  New  York.  Embassador 
Theberge  noted  that  Bims  was  well- 
known  for  his  emotional  outbursts  and 
character  assassinations  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  others  with  whom  he 
happens  to  disagree. 

The  Ambassador  further  pointed  out 
the  "disinformation"  value  Bims' 
smears  have  had  for  anti-U.S.  Forces 
when  spread  through  Latin  America  via 
"responsible"  media  outlets: 

While  few  pay  much  attention  to  Mr. 
Moleson's  stories  In  the  United  States,  It  Is 
regrettable,  and  should  be  of  concern  to  you, 
that  he  regularly  misinforms  your  Latin 
American  readers  by  citing  this  particular 
reckless  and  ill-informed  source.  Irresponsi- 
ble stories  may  tltllate  some  readers,  and 
they  may  be  easy  to  write  since  they  seem 
to  be  based  on  press  handouts,  but  they 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  well-deserved  repu- 
tation of  the  Associated  Press  for  objective, 
balanced,  reliable  and  informed  reporting. 

One  of  COHA's  first  actions  was  to 
send  National  Lawyers  Guild — NLG — 
activist  Sandford  Katz,  who  had  made 
his  speciality  in  representing  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  and  Black  Liberation  Army 
terrorists,  to  Argentina  to  look  for 
Castroite  film  maker  Raymundo  Glazer. 
The  NLG  is  a  section  of  the  Soviet  con- 
trolled International  Association  of 
Democratic  Lawyers — lADL — which  co- 
ordinates legal  defense  and  propaganda 
support  for  Soviet-approved  revolution- 
aries. Katz  gave  a  lengthy  account  of 
his  Argentinian  trip  to  the  militant  Trot- 
skyite  Spartacist  League  whose  Partisan 
Defense  Committee  was  the  subject  of 
my  report  on  August  3,  1976,  page  25383. 

COHA's  pro-Marxist-Leninist  stance 
was  evident  from  its  initial  press  confer- 
ence where  Bims  supported  the  Marxist 
Allende  Government  of  Chile,  Cuba,  the 
pro-Castro  dictatorship  in  Panama,  the 
left-leaning  Governments  of  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  whUe  attacking  Brazil  and 
the  countries  who  are  the  targets  of  the 
JCR  united  terrorist  command:  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Chile  and  Uruguay. 

Bims  made  it  plain  that  as  lar  as  his 
organization  was  concerned  supporting 
"human  rights"  means  that  tlie  United 
States  should  promote  economic  assist- 
ance and  diplomatic  relations  with  to- 
talitarian Marxist-Leninist  regimes 
where  even  the  most  basic  human  rights 
to  own  property,  run  a  business,  own 
lands,  or  emigrate  are  nonexistent;  but 
to  break  economic,  diplomatic,  and  stra- 
tegic ties  to  friendly  countries  where 
some  political  and  press  rights  are  re- 
stricted but  where  the  people  enjoy  free- 
doms unknown  in  Communist  lands. 

COHA  was  to  concentrate  on  economic 
manipulation,  an  area  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  late  Orlando  Letelier  who 
prior  to  his  becoming  Allende's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  worked  for 
10  years  as  an  economist  at  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Director  Bims  stated  that  COHA  ex- 
pected to  obtain  "special  foimdation 
grants"  with  which  to  fimd  "public  sec- 
tor researchers"  in   Washington,  D.C, 
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who  would  concentrate  on  "the  shifting 
political  standards  of  the  Exlmbank,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
OPIC,  the  World  Bank  and  other  agen- 
cies. However,  the  economic  information 
obtained  by  the  COHA  researchers  would 
remain  private  unless  specifically  re- 
quested by  "legislative  committees"  or  the 
media. 

COHA  has  an  office  in  New  York  at  30 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011  [212/ 
982-4249  and  673-5470]  and  at  110  Mary- 
land Avenue,  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002  [202/547-0030]  where  a  related 
organization,  the  Washington  Office  on 
Latin  America  (WOLA) ,  has  its  offices. 

COHA  and  Mr.  Bims  have  also  de- 
veloped close  ties  with  segments  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  bureaucracy  in 
Washington.  In  a  January  12, 1977,  press 
statement,  Bims  attacked  the  appoint- 
ment of  Terence  Todman  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Bims  attacked  Todman's  ap- 
pointment as  "wrong  because  Todman  is 
an  established  old-line  cold  warrior,"  in 
other  words  Bims  expects  Mr.  Todman 
to  work  against  increasing  Soviet/Cuban 
subversion  in  Latin  American  and  the 
Caribbean.  Birns  then  went  on  to  pro- 
mote "the  United  Auto  Workers'  Esteban 
Torres"  who  would  carry  out  what  Birns 
and  COHA  see  as  the  "required  house- 
cleaning"  or  purge  of  "cold-warriors." 

Esteban  E.  Torres,  assistant  director  of 
the  UAW  International  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, participated  in  the  founding  press 
conference  of  COHA.  In  his  statement  he 
pledged  that  "we  of  organized  labor" 
would  cooperate  with  COHA  in  attacking 
countries  where  the  trade  unions  have 
been  "purged"  and  union  leaders  jailed. 
Mr.  Torres  did  not  make  any  exceptions 
for  countries  where  the  trade  unions 
were  or  had  been  dominated  by  the  Com- 
mimlsts  who  perverted  the  trade  unions 
for  their  own  totalitarian  purposes. 

COHA's  principal  and  effective  tactic 
Is  media  manipulation  via  the  cultivation 
contacts  in  the  press  and  in  Govem- 
ment.  The  newsletter,  Latin  America, 
published  In  London,  had  a  perceptive 
article  on  the  "Human  Rights  Lobby  in 
the  USA"  last  October  in  which  both 
COHA  and  the  WOLA  operations  were 
discussed.  The  article  stated: 

About  20  members  of  Congress  are  now 
consistently  outspoken  on  the  Issue  of  human 
rights.  Senators  Edward  Kennedy,  Jacob  [slo] 
Abourezk  and  George  McGovern  are  promi- 
nent In  this  field  in  the  upper  house,  while 
representatives  Michael  Harrington,  Thomas 
I  slo]  Koch,  Toby  Moffet,  Donald  Fraser  and 
Ronald  Dellums  are  all  active  in  the  lower 
chamber.  These  men  are  all  supported  by 
yoxing  staff  assistants  who  are  often  more 
radical  and  more  committed  to  human  rights 
Issues  than  the  legislators  themselves.  They 
are  often  people  who  have  been  radicalized 
by  their  experience  In  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
civil  rights  movement  or  in  Vietnam.  They 
have  played  an  important  part  in  organiz- 
ing the  congressional  hearings  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  CIA  and  multinational  companies, 
and  on  human  rights  violations  in  Latin 
America. 

These  hearings  are  not  so  Important  for 
their  Impact  on  legislation  as  for  their  im- 
pact on  public  opinion,  and  as  a  means  of 
extracting  classified  Information  from  a 
secretive  bureaucracy.  *  •   • 
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At  this  point  it  may  be  worthwhile  to 
examine  the  public  record  of  Professor 
Bims  activities  and  those  of  his  trustees. 
Laurence  Richard  "Larry"  Bims,  dob 
July  22,  1929,  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University  and  received  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Oxford.  His  teaching  posts  include  serv- 
ing as  a  lecturer  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  noted  for  its  radical  Marx- 
ist orientation.  Bims  has  been  a  Pbrd 
Foundation  Latin  American  scholar  and 
in  1973,  prior  to  Allende's  downfall,  Bims 
was  stationed  in  Santiago  as  the  Senior 
Economic  Affairs  Officer  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America — ^ECLA.  Birns  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  since  1965,  and  currently  is  a 
professor  of  Latin  American  studies. 
Birns'  recent  courses  have  included 
"Latin  America,  the  United  States  and 
the  Inter-American  Crisis :  Brazil,  Chile, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico  and  the  Dynamics  of 
Development"  and  in  "Futuristlcs,"  "Ten 
of  the  Most  Perplexing  Personal,  Domes- 
tic and  International  Dilemmas  for  our 
Time."  It  is  noted  that  Margaret  Boe 
Birns  also  teaches  at  the  New  School;  in 
1971  she  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  National  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee — NECLC — a  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.  front  which  took  a 
leadership  role  in  efforts  to  subvert  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam 
period  and  which  now  is  taking  a  similar 
role  in  the  attacks  on  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community. 

Bims'  activities  as  a  propagandist  date 
back  at  least  to  1963  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  Campus  Voice.  Birns  circulated 
through  the  elite  left  academic,  business 
and  social  circles  of  New  York,  number- 
ing among  his  contacts  William  Meyers, 
president  of  the  Fund  for  New  Priorities 
in  America,  whose  wife,  Ruth  Meyers,  is 
an  identified  CPUSA  member  and  a  lead- 
er of  Women  Strike  for  Peace— WSP — 
which  works  closely  with  the  Soviet- 
directed  World  Peace  Council.  Birns  was 
a  participant  in  the  Fund  for  New  Prior- 
ities in  America's  "Congressional  Confer- 
ence on  Cuba"  held  in  Washington  in 
April  1972.  Both  William  Meyers  and 
Emest  Chanes,  a  member  of  COHA's 
board  of  trustees,  serve  as  leaders  of 
CPUSA's  National  Emergency  Civil  Li- 
berties Committee. 

In  July  and  August  1972,  the  former 
ECLA  senior  officer  in  Chile  wrote  two 
articles  published  by  the  "anti-Imperial- 
ist" pro-Vletcong  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned—CALC.  Entitled  "Chile:  The  Fry- 
ing Pan  Awaits  the  Fire"  and  "Chile: 
The  Path  Ahead,"  Birns  praised  the 
Marxist  Popular  Unity  regime  for  its 
confiscation  of  privately  ow2:cd  busi- 
nesses and  hailed  the  oncoming  Chilean 
revolution,  by  which  he  may  have  meant 
the  "auto-coup"  planned  by  the  Unidad 
Popular  Marxists. 

With  the  overthrow  of  Allende  in  Sep- 
tember 1973,  Bims'  activities  became 
frenetic.  As  editor  of  International  Docu- 
mentation-North American — IDOC- 
NA — a  publication  organizing  support 
for  Castroites  and  other  Marxist  revolu- 
tionaries In  Latin  America,  Bims  partici- 
pated in  the  Fund  for  New  Priorities  In 
America's  February  28,  1972,  "Congres- 
sional Conference  on  Chile"  at  which  a 
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variety  of  speakers  denounced  the  United 
States  for  not  having  aided  the  UP  revo- 
lutionaries in  Chile. 

In  his  role  as  partisan  advocate  for 
Marxist  revolutionaries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Bims  during  1974  was  a  speaker  at  a 
Trotskyite  forum  at  Columbia  University 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Jus- 
tice to  Latin  American  Political  Prison- 
ers— USLA — the  guerrilla  support  arm  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party — SWP — 
wWch  is  the  U.S.  section  of  the  terrorist 
Fourth  International.  Birns  appeared  In 
September  1974  as  a  witness  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
hearings  on  the  "U.S.  and  ChUe  During 
the  Allende  Years,  1970-73." 

More  recently  Birns  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  number  of  Castroite  and 
Old  Left  groups  concerned  with  Latin 
America  including  the  North  American 
Congress  on  Latin  America— NACLA:  the 
National  Coordinating  Committee  in  Sol- 
idarity with  Latin  America— NCCSC— 
a  CPUSA  front  whose  director,  Susan 
Borenstein,  a  veteran  of  both  the  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America  and  the  Venceremos 
Brigade  who  was  in  Washington  to  meet 
with  Letelier  on  the  day  of  his  mui'der; 
the  Solidarity  Committee  with  the  Ar- 
gentine People— SCAP— which  is  closely 
tied  with  the  Movimiento  Antimperlal- 
ista  por  el  Socialismo  en  Argentina — 
MASA — which  was  discussed  In  more  de- 
tail in  my  report  on  March  30,  1977, 
page  9727. 

Birns  was  a  participant  In  the  1976 
third  session  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Inquiiy  Into  the  Crimes  of  the 
Military  Junta  in  Chile,  a  creation  of  the 
Soviet's  World  Peace  Council.  The  Com- 
mission was  headed  by  Hans  Goran 
Franck  who  previously  headed  up  the 
WPC's  "Commission  of  Inquiry  Into  U.S. 
War  Crimes  in  Vietnam."  Recent  press 
stories  have  revealed  that  Orlando  Lete- 
lier used  his  covert  funding  to  pay  for  the 
travel  expenses  of  American  public  fig- 
ures to  the  Mexico  City  meetings.  Bims 
began  to  organize  COHA  shortly  after 
the  Mexican  meetings. 

COHA's  board  of  trustees  includes: 

Senator  James  Abourezk. 

Richard  Barnet,  codirector,  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies— IPS— a  Marxist- 
oriented  think-tank  seeking  to  bring 
down  the  system  through  the  system  and 
which  has  never  disregarded  the  role  of 
violence  in  what  it  euphemizes  as  social 
change.  IPS  staff  include  members  and 
leaders  of  revolutionary  Manclst-Leninist 
and  terrorist  organizations  ranging  from 
Weathermen  through  the  Trotskyite 
Fourth  International,  the  Zimbabwe 
African  People's  Union,  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party. 

Barnet  from  1961  to  1963  was  Deputy 
Director  for  Political  Research  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  In  1969  Barnet  traveled  to  Viet- 
nam where  according  to  Hanoi  Radio  he 
told  the  Vietnamese  that: 

The  message  we  would  bring  back  with  us 
is  the  message  that  the  Vietnamese  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  against  the  aggressor.^,  the 
same  aggressors  that  we  will  continue  to  fight 
in  our  own  country  *  *  • . 

In  1971  Barnet  was  a  sponsor/en- 
dorser of  the  People's  Peace  Treaty  de- 
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veloped  by  the  Vietnamese 
And  Barnet  was  active  with 
Committee  on  American 
Vietnam,    founded    by    the 
leaders  of  the  National 
Liberties  Committee,  a 

Barnet,  a  member  of  the 
on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
of  Business  Executives  Mov! 
in  Vietnam — BEM — now 
ness  Executives  Move  for 
Priorities. 

In  November  1975,  Barnet 
in  two  anti-intelligence 
Ann  Arbor,   Mich.,   the 
Techno-Tyranny,"    and    thi  i 
Conference  on  Controlling 
gence  Agencies  sponsored  by 
for  National  Security  Studie ; 
of  the  Fund  for  Peace  whic 
to  a  considerable  extent  by 
former  IPS  fellows  and 
sors  of  the  CNSS  conferente 
Lillian  Hellman's  Cormnittee 
Justice,  the  Institute  for  Poljcy 
American  Civil  Liberties  Un 
cans  for  Democratic  Actioi 
Cause,     and    the    United 
Workers  of  America. 

Barnet  was  a  signer  of  a 
Times  ad  on  September  23 
Chile  Emergency  Committee 
of  the  Allende  regime.  He  hen 
ciated  with  the  CPUSA's 
dinating  committee  in 
Chile— NCCSC— and  with  th^  ( 
Chile    Solidarity   Committee 
affiliated  with  the  NCCSC. 

Barnet  is  a  member  of 
advisers  of  the  P\md  for 
armament  propaganda  project 
the  Public  Interest,  as  well 
Center   for  National   Securi 
Barnet  was  a  founding  COItA 
however,  it  is  noted  that  his 
withdrawn      in      mid-Februpry 
Letelier's  activities  had 
barrassment. 

Ernest  Chanes,  president 
solidated  Water  Conditioning 
West  nth  Street,  New  York 
long-time  active  leader  of 
tional  Emergency  Civil 
mittee — NECLC.    Chanes' 
activities  include  organizing 
1972     "Congressional 
U.S.-Cuban  Relations"  for 
New    Priorities     in     Americji 
headed  by  William  Meyers, 
NECLC. 

Chanes  is  a  member  of 
utives  Move  for  New  Natlona 
Along   with   a   number   of 
CPUSA    members    and 
CPUSA  fronts  and  causes, 
sored  an  ad  in  the  New  YorJ: 
September  23,  1973,  by  the 
gency   Committee,   a   precursor 
National  Coordinating  Cent;r 
darity  with  Chile,  a  CPUSA  f  rfot 
also  sponsored  the  "Expo 
bration  of  the  Cuban  26th  of 
nized  by  the  Venceremos 
alition  of  CPUSA  youth 
Castroites. 

In  1974  Chanes  was  an  active 
of  the  Puerto  Rican 
mittee,  now  tiie  Puerto  Rica;  i 
Committee,  a  support  group 
troite  Communist  Puerto  Ricbn 
Party,  which  has  maintained 
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Havana  since  the  early  1960's.  Chanes  is 
a  sponsor  for  the  Center  for  Cuban 
Studies,  a  Castroite  propaganda  mill 
headed  by  Sandra  Levinson,  a  member  of 
the  NECLC  national  council. 

In  May  1975,  Chanes  sponsored  a  con- 
ference by  CPUSA's  National  Alliance 
Against  Racist  and  Political  Repres- 
sion— NAARPR — attacking  Senate  bill  1, 
the  Criminal  Code  Revision  which  In  Its 
original  draft  contained  provisions  which 
would  have  strengthened  internal  secu- 
rity protections.  Diiring  1975  and  1976, 
Chanes  has  been  a  sponsor  of  CPUSA's 
National  Coordinating  Center  in  Soli- 
darity with  Chile;  of  the  "Hard  Times 
Conference"  organized  by  the  Weather 
Underground's  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee — PPOC;  and  of  the  July  4 
Coalition,  developed  by  the  Castroite 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  and  the 
PFOC. 

Judith  Loeb  Chiara,  associated  with 
the  Physicians  Fonun  and  the  ad  hoc 
Emergency  Committee  to  Save  Chilean 
Health  Workers. 

William  Dyal,  president,  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation,  a  U.S.  Government  cor- 
poration established  in  1969  "to  support 
social  change — in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,"  was  a  participant  in  the 
Fund  for  New  Priorities  in  America's 
1972  Congressional  Conference  on  U.S.- 
Cuba Relations. 

Richard  Rees  Fagen,  a  consultant  to 
the  Linowitz  Commission  of  which 
COHA's  Kalman  H.  Silvert  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  a  member  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  Transnational  Institute's  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Group  on  Latin  America  set  up 
under  Orlando  Letelier's  supervision; 
and  professor  of  political  science  at 
Stanford  University.  The  IPS/TNI  Ad 
Hoc  Working  Group  on  Latin  America 
was  a  coalition  effort  of  Castroite  revolu- 
tionaries and  liberal  academics  who  were 
working  during  1976  on  production  of 
the  second  Linowitz  Commission  report. 
The  report  supports  many  foreign  policy 
goals  of  the  Cubans  and  Soviet  Union 
including  U.S.  abandonment  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  institution  of  a  policy 
of  nonintervention  by  any  means — po- 
litical, economic,  or  military — against 
Communist  aggression.  See  my  report  of 
March  8,  1977,  for  additional  detail. 

Fagen  is  a  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  and  of 
the  Latin  American  Studies  Association. 

Fagen  traveled  to  Cuba  in  July  1969, 
with  a  group  of  U.S.  revolutionaries, 
mostly  members  of  the  Weatherman  fac- 
tion of  SDS,  to  meet  with  North  Viet- 
namese Commimists  and  Vietcong  offi- 
cials. With  Fagen  on  that  trip  were 
Robert  "Bo"  Burlingham,  indicted  with 
other  Weatherman  leaders  in  a  bomb 
conspiracy  plot,  a  former  Ramparts  edi- 
tor and  since  1974  an  editor  of  the  radi- 
cal journal,  Working  Papers  for  a  New 
Society,  cosponsored  by  IPS  and  its  off- 
shoot, the  Cambridge  Policy  Studies  In- 
stitute; Sandra  Levinson,  a  strident  Cas- 
troite now  active  with  a  Cuban  propa- 
ganda outlet  in  New  York  City  called 
the  Center  for  Cuban  Studies;  James 
Petras  who  combines  support  of  Castro 
with  his  Trotskyism;  and  Saul  Landau, 
active  in  support  of  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nists since  the  1960's,  an  IPS  fellow,  and 
with  Orlando  Letelier  codirector  of  IPS's 
Transnational  Institute. 
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Fagen  was  a  recipient  of  Ford  Founda- 
tion grants  in  1967-68,  1969,  and  1972- 
73  during  which  period  he  lived  in  Chile 
as  a  "consultant"  under  the  Marxist 
Allende  regime. 

In  1967  Fagen  was  a  founding  sponsor 
of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Justice  to 
Latin  American  Political  Prisoners — 
USLA — a  front  of  the  Trotskyite  Com- 
munist Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Fourth  International 
which  has  organized  the  training  of 
Latin  American  Trotskyites  as  terrorists 
by  the  Cubans  since  1962.  USLA's  func- 
tion is  to  provide  support  to  arrested 
members  of  revolutionary  groups.  Fagen 
has  retained  his  Trotskyite  contacts, 
serving  as  a  USLA  "honorary"  executive 
board  member  in  1974  and  in  July  1976 
signed  a  letter  protesting  the  Peruvian 
Government's  expulsion  of  the  Trotskyite 
terrrorlst  Hugo  Blanco,  a  leader  of  the 
Fourth  International. 

Fagen  has  been  active  in  the  agitation 
against  the  non-Commimist  goverrmient 
of  Chile  which  deposed  Allende  in  1973. 
He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  second  Chile 
Solidarity  Conference  in  1975  organized 
by  the  Commimist  Party,  U.SA.,  con- 
trolled National  Coordinating  Center  in 
Solidarity  with  Chile  and  in  which  many 
Castroites  are  also  active. 

In  July  1975  and  again  in  1976,  Fagen 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  Venceremos  Bri- 
gade's yearly  celebration  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  July  26  holiday,  and  in  1975 
signed  a  letter  inviting  Melba  Hernandez, 
a  Cuban  Communist  leader  active  in  the 
World  Peace  Council's  terrorist  support 
programs,  to  speak  at  the  New  York  City 
rally.  Fagen  is  a  sponsor  of  the  Cuba  Re- 
source Center,  a  propaganda  mill  which 
works  closely  with  the  Venceremos  Bri- 
gade and  the  Center  for  Cuban  Studies. 

Fagen  is  a  supporter  of  the  North 
American  Congress  on  Latin  America — 
NACLA — established  from  the  SDS  Rad- 
ical Education  Project  and  characterized 
frankly  by  the  SDS  leadership  as  the  in- 
telligence-gathering arm  of  the  revolu- 
tionary left.  NACLA  staffers  have  very 
close  ties  to  the  Cuban  regime,  and  CIA 
turncoat  Philip  Agee  credited  NACLA 
along  with  members  of  the  Cuban  Com- 
munist Party  with  having  aided  him  in 
producing  his  book.  Said  Fagen  of 
NACLA  "long  before  the  Establishment 
press  and  Congress  took  note,  NACLA 
understood  what  was  happening  in  Chile 
and  why." 

Frances  Farenthold,  president.  Wells 
College. 

Manuel  Fierro,  president.  National 
Congress  of  Hispanic  Americans  formed 
in  1975. 

Congressman  Donald  Praser. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America 
(AFL-CIO) ,  a  union  dominated  by  iden- 
tified Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  activists 
including  Abe  Feinglass,  a  union  vice- 
president  and  key  organizer  in  gaining 
union  support  for  the  CPUSA's  NCCSC 
and  local  NCCSC  affiliates. 

Gorman  in  1971  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
People's  Peace  Treaty  in  support  of  the 
Vietcong  and  sponsored  assorted  dem- 
onstrations held  by  the  CPUSA-in- 
fluenced  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice — PCPJ — and  predecessors.  He  Is 
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a  sponsor  of  CPUSA's  National  Commit- 
tee to  Re-Open  the  Rosenberg  Case  and 
in  1975  sponsored  the  retirement  Trib- 
ute to  Ernest  DeMaio,  a  CPUSA  mem- 
ber and  vice-president  of  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  who  now  is  a  United 
Nations  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  international  trade  imion  front, 
the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Under  Feinglass's  prompting,  Gor- 
man is  a  member  of  the  NCCSC's  Chica- 
go Citizens  Committee  to  Save  Lives  in 
Chile  and  has  sponsored  various  NCCSC 
activities. 

Robert  G.  Lewis,  secretary.  National 
Farmers  Union  and  active  with  that  or- 
ganization for  over  15  years.  Lewis 
attended  COHA's  founding  press  con- 
ference and  stated  he  saw  as  a  principal 
problem  in  Latin  America  land  owner- 
ship and  land  redistribution.  The  Na- 
tionp.l  Farmers  Union  was  formed  from 
an  amalgamation  of  the  old  Communist 
controlled  Iowa  Farmers  Union  and  the 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union. 

Saul  H.  Mendlovitz,  president.  Institute 
for  Worl''  Order,  formerly  called  the 
World  Law  Fund.  Mendlovitz  is  asso- 
ciated with  Richard  Barnet  and  Richard 
Falk,  both  of  whom  worked  with  Mendlo- 
vitz in  the  Lawyers  Committee  on  Amer- 
ican Policy  Toward  Vietnam,  set  up  by 
CPUSA's  National  Emergency  Civil  Lib- 
erties Committee — NECLC. 

Barnet  and  Falk  are  both  affiliated 
with  the  Institute  for  World  Order,  as 
is  Richard  Fernandez,  former  director 
of  the  " an ti -imperialist"  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned,  who  with  Falk  spoke 
in  support  of  the  terrorist  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  at  a  February  con- 
ference organized  by  IPS  and  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee. 

Mendlovitz'  credits  include  serving  as 
chairman  of  Rutgers  University  Law 
School  and  as  professor  of  international 
law. 

Nicholas  Nyary,  president  of  the  Fund 
for  Peace,  attended  meetings  of  the  So- 
viet-dominated World  Peace  Council  at 
which  a  campaign  for  Western  disarma- 
ment in  the  face  of  increasing  Soviet 
arms  development  was  coordinated. 
Nyary  Ls  reportedly  an  associate  of  Willi- 
am Myers  of  the  Fund  for  New  Priorities 
in  America,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Committee  on  U.S.-Soviet  Re- 
lations, a  supporter  of  detente  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  has  opposed  the  Jackson 
amendment  tying  U.S.-Soviet  trade  to 
human  rights  issues.  Orlando  Letelier 
was  active  in  the  Center  for  International 
Policy — CIP — another  Fund  for  Peace 
project  in  Washington. 

Thomas  Quigley,  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, Office  of  International  Justice  and 
Peace.  Quigley  has  been  highly  active  in 
anti  anti-Commimist  Latin  American  ac- 
tivities including  participating  in  the 
Fund  for  New  Priorities  in  America's 
April  1972  "Congressional  Conference  on 
U.S.-Cuba  Relations"  as  a  representative 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  Divi- 
sion for  Latin  America;  participating  in 
a  meeting  on  Argentina  sponsored  by 
the  Trotskyite  Socialist  Workers  Party's 
U.S.  Committee  for  Justice  to  Latin 
American  Political  Prisoners — USLA — in 
1973;  sponsoring  the  CPUSA's  NCCSC 
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second  national  conference  on  Chile  in 
February  1975,  et  cetera. 
Abe  Rosenstein. 

Rabbi  Morton  Rosenthal,  Anti-Defa- 
mation League. 

Kalman  H.  Silvert,  a  Ford  Foundation 
Program  Advisor  and  professor  of  poli- 
tics at  New  York  University  who  died 
in  1976  after  COHA's  founding.  Silvert 
was  highly  active  as  a  member  of  the 
Linowitz  Commission  and  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  lunding  for  it  and 
for  a  number  of  yoimg  leftist  academics 
who  were  his  proteges.  Silvert  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Fund  for  New  Priorities  in 
America  and  participated  in  FNPA's  1972 
Congressional  Conference  on  U.S.-Cuba 
Relations  as  a  representative  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  as  director  of  New  York 
University's  Ibero-American  Institute. 

Ben  Stephansky,  an  expert  on  inter- 
national labor  matters  and  from  1961- 
64  Ambassador  to  Bolivia.  Stephansky 
is  currently  associated  with  the  Ford 
Foundation.  In  1972,  at  the  Pimd  for  New 
Priorities  in  America's  Congressional 
Conference  on  U.S.-Cuba  Relations, 
Stephansky  was  critical  of  the  U.S.  po- 
sition of  isolating  Castro. 

Rev.  William  Wipfler,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Director,  Latin  Ameri- 
can Division.  A  participant  in  the  Fund 
for  New  Priorities  in  America's  Febru- 
ary 1974  Congressional  Conference  on 
Chile:  a  sponsor/signer  of  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Times  on 
September  23,  1973  by  the  Chile  Emer- 
gency Committee,  a  precursor  to  the 
National  Coordinating  Center  in  Solidar- 
ity with  Chile ;  and  a  sponsor  of  NCCSC 
activities.  Wipfler  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Cuba  with  high  praise  for  the 
progress  of  the  Cuban  people  imder 
communism. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president.  United 
Auto  Workers.  In  October  1973,  Wood- 
cock sent  an  appeal  to  the  Chilean  Mil- 
itary Government  asking  for  the  release 
of  Chilean  Communist  Party  leader  Luis 
Corvalan — now  living  in  Moscow.  Wood- 
cock is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  Public  Justice,  headed  by  admitted 
former  CPUSA  activist  and  apologist  for 
the  Stalinist  purge  trials  Lillian  Hell- 
man.  The  CPJ  is  working  with  the  ACLU 
and  related  groups  for  the  crippling  and 
destruction  of  the  FBI  and  other  internal 
security  agencies. 

In  February,  1977,  Birns  added  to  the 
COHA  board  of  trustees  Chauncey  Alex- 
ander, executive  director.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers;  Leonel  J. 
Castillo,  Controller,  City  of  Houston;  Jo- 
seph Eldridge,  Washington  Office  on 
Latin  America;  Terry  Hemdon,  executive 
director.  National  Education  Association ; 
Frank  Mankiewicz,  Peace  Corps  director 
for  Latin  America  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  Cuba  traveler;  John 
Plank.  University  of  Connecticut  and 
formerly  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  Brookings  Institution;  and  Frieda 
Silvert.  widow  of  Kalman  Silvert. 

COHA's  counsel  is  Leon  I.  Jacobson  of 
New  York.  The  COHA  executive  commit- 
tee includes  Birns,  Chanes,  Fierro,  Quig- 
ley, Rosenthal  and  Woodcock. 

COHA  provides  an  interesting  study  in 
interlocking  relationships  between  overt 
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old  and  new  left  organizations  and  al- 
legedly responsible  projects  funded  and 
at  least  nominally  directed  by  the  large 
foundations.  As  legislators  we  must  be 
aware  of  special  interest  groups  and 
subtle  "lobbying"  pressures  from  groups 
like  COHA.  And  in  that  the  ultimate  spe- 
cial interest  served  appears  to  be  totali- 
tarian Marxism-Leninism,  and  in  that 
Orlando  Letelier  was  deeply  involved  In 
the  formation  of  COHA,  such  networks 
of  influence  may  be  a  prudent  subject 
for  congressional  investigation. 


OAHE  MUST  BE  FUNDED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OP  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trust 
of  the  people  of  South  Dakota  in  the 
Federal  Government  stands  in  jeopardy 
if  the  Congress  allows  President  Carter's 
hasty  and  ill-conceived  determination  to 
cancel  the  Oahe  Irrigation  is  allowed  to 
stand.  Today,  I  am  joining  the  Gover- 
nor of  South  Dakota,  Congressman 
Pressler,  Senator  McGovern  and  a  bi- 
partisan delegation  from  South  Dakota 
in  statements  before  the  Appropriations 
subcommittees  on  Public  Works  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  supporting  the 
funding  of  both  the  Oahe  and  Pollock - 
Herreid  Irrigation  units. 

My  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  op  the  Honorable  James  Abdnor 

OP  SotTTH  Dakota  in  Support  op  Funding 

FOR  THE  OAHE  AND  POLLOCK-HERREID  IRRI- 

c.^TioN  Units 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  In  supfiort  of  fiscal 
year  1978  funding  for  the  Oahe  and  Pollock- 
Herreld  Irrigation  units.  It  Is  \infortunate 
that  your  deliberations  have  been  clouded  by 
the  President's  hasty  and  lU-concelved  rec- 
ommendations which  will,  if  upheld  by  Con- 
gress, result  In  the  foreclosure  of  opportuni- 
ties for  needed  water  resource  development 
throughout  the  nation.  .South  Dakotans 
share  the  deep  sense  of  betrayal  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  have  caused  among  those  who 
recognize  the  imp>ortance  of  the  wise  and 
productive  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources, and  I  know  that  includes  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee. 

Water  resource  development  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue,  nor  is  It  a  subject  we  can  afford 
to  put  off  as  we  have  done  with  our  energy 
problems.  It  Is  not  with  any  partisan  Intent, 
therefore,  that  I  come  before  you  In  support 
of  the  recommendations  of  President  Ford, 
rather  than  those  of  President  Carter.  The 
Ford  Budget  provides  $16.96  million  for  the 
Oahe  Unit.  The  Carter  proposal  is  for  termi- 
nation of  the  project,  with  no  funds  re- 
quested for  further  study  or  any  other  pur- 
pose and  without  so  much  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  commitment  of  the  Federal 
government  to  our  state. 

It  Is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  can  recommend  billions  for  tem- 
porary public  works  jobs  and  at  the  same 
time  choase  to  ignore  the  recurring  prob- 
lems of  drought,  underemployment,  and  out- 
migration  that  will  be  addressed  through 
sound  water  resource  development  projects. 
Such  projects  will  not  only  provide  direct 
construction  jobs  at  a  cost  comparable  to 
those  In  the  President's  public  works  pro- 
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posal  but  ihey  will  also  continu 
new   job  opportunities  and 
wealth  once  they  are  completed 
circumstances,    the    President 
been   far  more   consistent    to 
mended  that  the  full  capabllltlc 
reau  of  Reclamation  ($21.46  mil 
Oahe  Unit;  8500.000  for  the 
Unit )  be  funded  In  the  coming 

Although   our  lack   of   action 
with  our  energy  problems  mlghi 
a  national  disgrace,  It  will  seem 
parlson  to  the  Inevitable  result 
come  to  grips  with  the  nation's 
opment  needs.  The  President's 
tlon  that  30  major  water  dev 
ects  rscelve  no  further  funding 
face  of  the  urgent  needs  they 
ized   to   meet.   Taken   on    merit 
President's    recommendations 
Jected;   but  considering  the  waj 
been  handled  by  the  Admlnlstiptlon 
become  Insulting. 

For  example,  the  Department 
terlor  could  not  tell  us  two 
time  who  would  be  on  the 
which  would  come  to  South  Dalfcta 
public  testimony  on  the  Oahe  Ur 
ed  other  outrageous  aspects  of 
process  In  my  statement  to  the 
on  March  21,  and  I  would  like 
copy  of  that  statement  for  the 
files.  Whatever  value  mljht  be 
the  President's  recommendation  > 
tated  by  the  lack  of  Integrity  of 
by  which  they  were  determined. 
President  and   his  advisors   hav  > 
appreciate  the  importance  of 
ment.  the  historical  commitment 
projects  sTich  as  the  Oane  Unit, 
importantly — the  requisites  of 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  are  tc 

Having  made  these  general  po  nts 
turn  to  the  specific  controversia 
Ing  the  Oahe  Unit.  It  Is  evident  fi  am 
Acuity  members   of  Congress   hi  ,ve 
obtaining  information  from  the  \fhlte 
that  the  President  had  no  parti 
whatsoever  upon  which  he  basd  I 
ment  to  terminate  certain  projepts 
as    an    afterthought,    however, 
"screening"  criteria  wer 
basis  on  which  all  water  project  i 
weighed  for  possible  termination 
terla  are  safety  considerations, 
ratio,  and  environmental  effects 

There  are  no  valid  safety  questions 
might  Jiistlfy  termination  of  the 
but  the  safety  of  the  James  Rlvtr 
terms  of  quality  and  quantity— Jvlll 
hanced    as    a    source    of 
supply. 

The  Oahe  Unit  has  been  fount 
nomically     feasible     In     every 
analysis    ever    performed    using 
recognized    and    Congresslonally 
procedures.    The    overall 
(which  considers  spinoff  benefits 
those  realized  directly)  for  the 
been  calculated  at  3  to  I.  The 
Justified   in   Its  own  right;    but 
were  not,  to  argue  that  it  should 
is  to  fall  to  recognize  the  debt 
Dakota  by  the  federal  governmefcit 
deserving  of  federal  assistance  in 
our   state's   water  resources   and 
and  Pollock-Herreld  Units  are 
of  the  development  to  which  we 

The  third  criterion,  and  the 
of   all,  used   in  the   "screening* 
"environmental  Impacts."  The 
partment's      March      lOth 
which    stated,    "a    project    mus 
significant   environmental   Impa*  ts 
dicative  of  the  self-serving, 
nature   of   the    "review."    In    mj 
whole  purpose  of  water  resource 
is  to  significantly  alter  the 
the    benefit    of    mankind.    The 
Pollock-Herreld  Units  will  certainly 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  would  make  more  sense  to  forego  proj- 
ects which  "pass"  the  test  of  no  significant 
beneficial  environmental  impact  than  those 
which  "fall"  it.  If  every  human  endeavor  had 
been  subjected  to  such  a  "screening  cri- 
terion," we'd  still  be  living  in  caves  and  being 
served  up  as  lunch  for  our  animal  friends. 
Obviously  there  are  environmental  absolutes 
which  must  not  be  infringed  upon.  No  one 
questions  that,  but  neither  can  one  accept 
the  President's  recommendations  In  view  of 
the  arbitrary  and  haphazard  way  environ- 
mental factors  have  been  applied. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  environmental 
Issues  of  which  I  am  sure  the  President 
has  no  personal  knowledge  but  which  are 
of  concern  to  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
the  Oahe  Unit.  Included  among  these  are  the 
irrlgabiUty  of  the  soil,  the  future  of  the 
James  River,  and  wildlife  habitat  losses  and 
mitigation. 

As  far  as  irrlgablllty  of  the  soil  Is  con- 
cerned, I  would  point  out  that  the  Oahe 
Unit  was  the  first  federally  authorized  proj- 
ect to  have  artificial  drainage  Included  as 
part  of  the  original  project  cost.  Detractors 
cling  to  early  and  outmoded  soil  survey  data 
which  Indicated  that  Irrigation  could  be 
difficult  in  the  project  area,  but  exhaustive 
more  current  and  more  pertinent  studies 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  Is  clear  from  these  studies 
that  the  project  area  can  support  sustained 
irrigation,  and  I  would  like  to  provide  for  the 
hearing  file  the  statement  Dr.  Larry  Pine 
of  the  Plant  Science  Department  of  South 
Dakota  State  University  presented  to  the 
review  panel.  Based  on  his  own  research 
experience.  Dr.  Fine  concurs  with  the 
Bureau's  conclusion  that  the  land  Is 
irrigable. 

Dr.  Pine  triso  discusses  the  quality  of  the 
return  flows  from  his  irrigation  research  plots 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  and  his 
associates  have  drunk  them  in  preference  to 
other  available  water  supplies.  The  Bureau's 
studies  have  indicated  that  at  times  the 
quality  of  the  James  River  will  be  degraded 
somewhat  over  its  present  condition  by  con- 
struction of  the  Oahe  Unit.  At  other  times, 
hov/ever,  the  quality  will  be  improved.  Both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  water  flow 
in  the  James  will  be  stabilized. 

If  arbitrary  water  quality  standards  are 
to  be  used  to  Justify  terminating  the  proj- 
ect, are  we  also  going  to  close  down  the 
water  systems  of  the  60%  of  South  Dakota 
communities  which  fail  to  meet  those  stand- 
ards? Of  course  we  are  not,  but  these  com- 
munities will  never  be  able  to  improve  their 
water  systems  if  such  improvements  must 
pass  the  criteria  the  President  proposes  to 
apply  to  water  developments.  Furthermore, 
an  expanded  economic  base — such  as  the 
Oahe  Unit  will  provide — is  the  very  thing 
many  of  these  communities  need  to  make 
water  system  improvements  feasible. 

Under  current  conditions  the  problem  of 
water  quality  Is  often  moot,  however,  since 
records  show  that  the  stretches  of  the  James 
in  the  project  area  are  dry  about  40%  of 
the  time  and  flow  less  than  30  cfs  about  75  % 
of  the  time.  The  stabilized  flow  of  the  Oahe 
Unit  can  provide  will  be  a  benefit  more  than 
offsetting  any  unalterable  degradation  in 
water  quality.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  City  of 
Huron,  which  takes  Us  water  from  the  James, 
would  not  be  strongly  supporting  the  project 
and  looking  to  it  as  the  solution  to  the  City's 
precarious  water  supply  problem. 

Although  the  flow  of  the  James  will  be 
stabilized  by  irrigation  return  flows  and 
supplemental  water  releases,  the  flooding  po- 
tential will  also  be  Increased  somewhat.  Obvi- 
ously, a  river  which  has  some  water  in  it 
when  flood  scale  precipitation  occurs  will 
top  its  banks  more  quickly  and  severely  than 
if  it  were  dry.  For  this  reason  the  authorized 
plan  calls  for  channelization.  There  are  sev- 
eral alternatives  and  combinations  of  altern- 
atives by  which  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
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however,  and  it  Is  my  belief  they  will  result 
in  not  only  preservation  but  enhancement 
of  the  aesthetic  and  productive  character  of 
the  James. 

Wildlifo  specialists  have  pointed  out  the 
costs  of  channelization  as  far  as  fisheries  and 
v/lldlife  are  concerned,  and  these  factors  will 
bo  taken  Into  account  as  the  project  pro- 
ceeds. The  U.S.  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service 
also  recently  released  their  "Revised  Wild- 
life Plan."  which  detaUs  their  suggestions 
for  the  wildlife  habitat  mitigation  and  en- 
hancement aspects  of  the  project.  The  public 
reaction  to  the  revised  plan  has  been  over- 
whelmingly negative  due  to  the  large  acreage 
(39,940  acres)  which  would  be  removed  from 
private  ownership,  particularly  in  certain 
counties  such  as  Day  (12,185  acres),  Beadle 
(6,205  acres),  Clark  (5,183  acres),  and  Brown 
(4,5ro  acres) ,  for  example. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  timed  the  release 
of  this  document  to  coincide  with  these 
hearings  and  to  foment  opposition  to  the 
Oahe  Unit.  The  August  3,  1976,  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  Pish  and  Wildlife  Parks  Nathaniel 
Reed  leads  me  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  simply  hopes  to 
have  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  acquire 
property  they  intend  to  gain  control  of  any- 
way. 

Specifically,  Assistant  Secretary  Reed  wrote 
that  they  plan  to  gain  control  of  about  330,- 
000  acres  (110,000  in  fee  title  and  220,000  by 
easement)  in  South  Dakota  in  the  next  10  to 
15  years.  I  am  uncertain  whether  or  not  the 
nearly  40,000  acres  they  have  suggested  be 
acquired  In  conjunction  with  the  Oahe  Unit 
is  In  addition  to  or  a  part  of  the  110,000 
acres  they  intend  to  acquire  anyway,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  proposed  Oahe  mitigation 
features  are  the  small  end  of  the  problem. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
should  not  be  made  "point  men,"  through 
the  Oahe  mitigation  features,  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  acquiring  wet- 
lands. In  view  of  the  expansive  plans  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  South 
Dakota,  acquisition  of  habitat  lands  for  the 
Oahe  Unit  should  be  kept  to  the  bare  mini- 
mum required  to  mitigate  identified  losses. 
This  would  immediately  reduce  by  8,461  acres 
(which  represents  the  net  gain  in  natural 
wetland  acres  under  the  Revised  Plan)  the 
amount  of  habitat  lands  to  be  acquired  for 
the  project.  Certainly,  all  wildlife  habitat 
lands  should  be  acquired  from  willing  sell- 
ers, with  the  conciirrence  of  the  county 
conunlssloners. 

Condemnation  should  not  be  iised  at  all  in 
acquiring  wildlife  acres,  and  it  should  be  used 
as  sparingly  as  absolutely  possible  in  acquir- 
ing property  for  necessary  project  features. 
It  has  been  argued  that  an  unduly  large  per- 
centage of  the  parcels  of  land  thus  far  ac- 
quired have  been  taken  through  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  but  it  has  also  been  pointed 
out  that  these  represent  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  acreage  acquired.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  organized  opposition  has 
actively  encouraged  those  who  have  been 
asked  to  settle  as  a  willing  seller  to  resist 
doing  so. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  familiar  with  con- 
demnation proceedings  through  my  own 
losses  to  the  Interstate  Highway;  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  better 
and  less  expensive  means  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  private  property  owners  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty needed  for  projects  In  the  public  in- 
terest. In  this  regard  I  woiild  like  to  furnish 
for  the  hearing  file  a  copy  of  a  report  done 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  my  request 
on  "Alternatives  to  Traditional  Court  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  Valuation  of  Land  in  Fed- 
eral Condemnation."  It  speaks  favorably  of 
the  potential  of  a  system  of  arbitration. 

Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  of  all  criticisms 
of  the  Oahe  Unit  has  been  the  notion  that 
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"the  people  don't  want  It."  In  my  view  a  very 
well  organized  campaign  has  been  waged  to 
convince  South  Dakotans  that  they  don't 
want  the  project.  Still,  surveys — including 
two  boxholder  questionnaires  of  my  own — 
show  support  in  the  range  of  70  to  85  %> 

The  problem  Is,  of  course,  determining  who 
should  have  a  voice  in  deciding  the  future 
of  the  project.  The  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
District  Board  will  appear  before  you  today 
and  undoubtedly  express  the  majority  posi- 
tion that  fiscal  year  1978  funding  should  be 
held  in  abeyance  while  they  review  the  proj- 
ect. As  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  majority  represents  a  minority  of 
the  people  in  the  Sub-District.  I  understand 
they  do  represent  the  larger  portion  of  the 
taxable  property  which  supports  the  Sub- 
District,  but  the  American  way  is  one-man/ 
one-vote  not  one-dollar/one-vote.  Also,  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  new  majority 
on  the  Board  did  not  run  on  platforms 
pledged  to  terminating  the  Oahe  Unit  but, 
rather,  pledged  to  questioning  its  imperfec- 
tions. As  recently  as  March  21st  the  Board 
requested  and  received  neutral  time  to  appear 
before  the  Oahe  Review  Panel. 

The  Oahe  Sub-District  Board  is  not  the 
most  direct  representative  of  the  prospective 
irrigators  themselves.  The  elected  officials 
closest  to  the  irrigators  are  the  Spink  and 
West-Brown  Irrigation  District  Boards,  both 
of  which  strongly  support  the  project.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  farmers  don't  want 
the  project,  taut  it  is  evident  that  those  who 
will  be  irrigating  do.  It  Is  beyond  belief  that 
once  the  water  becomes  available  there  will 
not  be  enough  farmers  who  want  to  make  use 
of  it.  It  has  al.so  been  said  that  it  is  those 
in  the  towns  who  want  the  project,  but  why 
should  farmers  who  will  not  be  affected  have 
any  more  to  say  about  the  project  than 
townspeople  who  may  expprlence  a  marked 
Improvement  In  business  once  the  project  Is 
In  operation?  Anyone  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  deserves  every  consideration,  and  I 
will  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  he  gets  It. 

On  the  other  band,  extremely  strong  posi- 
tions of  support  have  been  adopted  by 
numerous  associations  and  organizations 
throughout  the  state.  I'd  like  to  furnish  for 
the  hearing  file  an  editorial  from  the  March 
17.  1977,  edition  of  the  Aberdeen  American 
News,  which  expresses  the  broad  support  of 
the  press  throughout  the  state.  Perhaps  most 
impressively  of  all,  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature, In  an  unusual  show  of  bipartisan 
unity  enacted  into  state  law  a  policy  in  sup- 
port of  continued  funding  of  the  Oahe  Unit. 
In  the  entire  Legislature  two  votes  were  cast 
agalnsr.  the  bill.  Finally,  Governor  Kneip, 
Congr3,ssman  Pressler,  and  I  appear  before 
you  today  to  continue  the  tradition  of  bipar- 
tisan \mlty  observed  by  every  major  official 
elected  In  our  state  since  1944.  Senator 
McGovern  stands  with  us  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hill;  but,  frankly,  the  best  I  can  say 
of  our  junior  Senator,  Senator  Abourezk,  who 
has  announced  he  will  not  seek  re-election,  is 
that  he  is  not  against  us. 

Senator  Aboiu*ezk  is  primarily  concerned 
with  supporting  the  position  of  the  Sub- 
Distrlct  Board,  apparently  without  regard  to 
what  their  position  might  be.  He  has  said 
that  South  Dakota  should  not  be  penalized 
through  the  loss  of  federal  assistance  simply 
because  South  Dakotans  have  the  courage  to 
review  the  merits  of  the  Oahe  Unit.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  his  position  in  that  respect, 
and  I  Intend  to  be  among  the  first  to  support 
any  changes  the  Sub-District  Board  may  rec- 
ommend which  will  Improve  the  project 
without  jeopardizing  Its  completion.  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  however,  that  the  Senator  has 
underestimated  the  threat  to  funding  for  the 
Oahe  Unit  and  the  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "criteria"  for  potential  additional  wa- 
ter resource  developments  in  our  state. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  President  simply 
proposes  to  terminate  the  Oahe  Unit  and  the 
29  other  projects  on  his  current  "hit  Ust." 
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The  period  of  "review"  for  these  projects  ends 
on  April  15,  1977,  and  he  proposes  no  alterna- 
tive water  developments  to  replace  them.  The 
President  Intends  to  save  the  Treasury  the 
full  cost  of  all  of  these  30  projects;  and,  al- 
though I  do  firmly  sxipport  the  goal  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  I  do  not  believe  all  South  Da- 
kotans fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
President  contemplates  no  further  federally 
sponsored  water  resource  development  in  our 
state. 

For  example,  many  have  suggested  that 
funding  for  the  Oahe  Unit  could  be  better 
spent  at  this  time  on  the  various  rural  and 
municipal  pipelines  proposed  and  so  badly 
needed  throughout  South  Dakota.  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  these  pipelines 
built;  but  in  my  Judgment  not  only  will  Oahe 
funding  not  be  diverted  to  these  pipelines 
but  if  the  President's  criteria  are  applied  to 
them,  they  will  never  be  built  at  all.  South 
Dakotans  are  also  entitled  to  know  the  im- 
plications of  the  President's  criteria  as  far  as 
the  Pollock-Herreld  Unit,  the  Belle  Fourche 
Project  re -authorization,  the  lower-James 
proposal,  urgent  bank  stabilization,  and  ad- 
ditional hydropower  facilities  are  concerned. 
Indeed,  the  Oahe  Unit's  delivery  system  is 
the  most  efficient  means  of  transporting  wa- 
ter into  eastern  South  Dakota.  If  It  is  not 
feasible,  obviously  no  other  delivery  system 
is  either,  and  eastern  South  Dakota  will  be 
left  high  and  dry. 

While  the  President  Is  explaining  these 
ramifications  of  terminating  the  Oahe  Unit, 
perhaps  he  would  also  justify  why  our  down- 
stream neighbors  are  enjoying  the  benfits  of 
flood  control  and  navigation  at  the  expense 
of  over  1  million  acres  in  North  and  South 
Dakota.  It  would  also  be  instructive  to  know 
why  Nebraska  should  get  more  of  our  hydro- 
power  than  we  do  and  why  Minnesota  gets 
more  than  North  and  South  Dakota  com- 
bined (35.4%  for  Minnesota  FY  1976  versus 
11.6%  each  for  North  and  South  Dakota). 
Perhaps  the  President  can  justify,  too,  the 
higher  rates  Vi7hlch  will  be  required  for  the 
hydropower  if  authorized  irrigation  is  fore- 
gone in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

But  all  of  that  assumes  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  will  be  allowed  to 
stand.  I  believe  Congress  will  reject  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  budget  cuts  for  the  most 
part,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Oahe  Unit 
will  be  among  those  projects  receiving  the 
full  funding  requested  in  the  Ford  budget. 
President  Carter  undoubtedly  would  have 
had  better  success  if  he  had  attempted  to 
pick  off  the  projects  he  chooses  to  terminate 
one  at  a  time.  South  Dakota  is  a  small  state 
by  population,  and  we  do  not  have  the  poli- 
tical clout  to  force  oiu*  will  upon  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress. 

We  do  have  the  Irrevocable  moral  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  government,  however,  to 
provide  water  resource  development  assist- 
ance to  our  state  in  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise made  to  us  when  we  agreed  to  the  in- 
undation of  one-half  million  acres  of  our 
precious  land  resources.  South  Dakota  does 
not  yet  have  a  single  acre  Irrigated  out  of 
the  Missouri  River  malnstem  piusuant  to 
the  commitment  made  to  us  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  We  do  have  two  author- 
ized projects — the  Oahe  and  Pollock-Her- 
reld Units — which  only  await  funding. 

I  urge  that  you  reconmiend  to  the  House 
that  $16.96  million  be  appropriated  for  the 
Oahe  unit  and  $500,000  for  the  Pollock-Her- 
reld Unit.  Please  do  not  betray  our  trvist. 
Thank  you. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
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committees,  joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meeting  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  CoNcnEssioNAL 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
April  6,  1977,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRH,  7 
8:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  7,  to  es- 
tablish in  the  Department  of  Interior 
an  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement  to  administer 
programs  to  control  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  administration's  proposals  rela- 
tive to  the  food  stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  resume.  In  closed  session,  oversight 
hearings  on  major  International  eco- 
nomic Issues  facing  the  United  States. 
S-116,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Chester   Crawford    McGulre,    of   Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  trans- 
portation industry,  including  S.  292 
and  S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978  authorizations  for  national  wild- 
life   refuges    at    San    Francisco    Bay. 
Calif.,  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  Va.,  and 
Tlnicum  National  Environmental  Cen- 
ter, Pa. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  De- 
velopment 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Child  Abuse  and 
Prevention  Treatment  Act  (Public 
Law  93-247). 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  research  programs  for  and  to 
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aid  families  of,  deceased 
ferlng  from  sudden  Infan 


hlldren  suf- 
deatb. 
4-128,  Capitol 


Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconjmlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
tary  construction  prografis 
for  NATO  and  classified 


pro  wsed 


budget 

:  978  for  mlll- 

i.  on  funds 

Programs. 

£  -146,  Capitol 


Trans  jortatlon 


Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
military    procvu-ement 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
grams. 

224  Ruisell 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and   Tourism 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1019 
funds  for  fiscal  years 
for  certain  maritime 

235  Rufsell 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource  > 
Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Supply 
To  continue  hearings  on  S. 
serve  gas  and  oil  by 
utilization  of  coal  in  electric 
Ing  facilities  and  in  ma 
installations. 

3110 
Select  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  hearing 
fiscal    year     1978 
Government  intelligence 


(  nd  Develop- 
on  proposed 
a  ithorlzatlons 
1  reapons  pro- 


to  authorize 
lfl78  and   1979 
prog  -ams. 

Building 

Production  and 


foster  ng 


Dlrl  sen  Building 


authoi  izatlons 


on  proposed 
for 
activities. 
£  -407,  Capitol 


tie 


impact  on 
energy  costs. 
Building 


Rei  erve 
:  Dlrl  sen 


Affairs 
on  the  1977 
Sjrstem. 
Building 


Special  Aging 

To  continue  hearings  on 
older  Americans  of  rising 

1224  Dlrllsen 
10:30  a.m. 
'Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbai : 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
budget  of  the  Federal 
5302 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran^jortation 
To  hold  a  business  meeting 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
SubcoHMnittee  on  Foreign 

To  mark  up  proposed  legislation 
izlng  funds  for  fiscal  yeai 
lateral  development 

6202  Dlrlfsen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  AfTairs 
To  meet  in  closed  session 
briefing     from     Central 
Agency  officials  on   the 
Lebanon. 


2:00  p.m. 

Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
military    procurement 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
grams. 

224 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Dr.  Frank  Press,  of 
be  Director  of  the  Office 
Technology  Policy. 

6110 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Surface  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  562 
Union  Station  " 

235 


APRIL  8 
9:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S. 
lish  a  Department  of 


Building 

atlon 

Subcom- 


977,  to  con- 

Increased 

generat- 

ir  Industrial 


Ass:  stance 


author- 
1978  for  bl- 


assis  :ance. 


to  receive  a 

Intelligence 

situation   In 


I  -116,  Capitol 


I  nd  Develop. 

on  proposed 

authorizations 

'  ireapons  pro- 

Ru  isell  Building 

Tram  portatlon 

nomination  of 

,  to 

Science  and 


Masi  achusetts. 


Dir:  :sen  Building 
Tram  portatlon 
Subcqmmittee 

the  proposed 
Improvement  Act. 

Russell  Building 


326,  to  estab- 
in  the 


Eiergy 
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Federal   Government   to   direct   a  co- 
ordinated national  energy  policy. 
APRIL  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study 
alleging  Inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  fiood  insurance  program. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL    18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Res.ources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  national  water 
policy    in    view    of    current    drought 
situations. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  m  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL    19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  to  establish 
an    Earthquake    Hazards    Reduction 
Program. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resiime  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 

a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 

natural  gas  In  the  Outer  Continental 

Shelf. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 

ni. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  R\issell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

•Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  process 
by    which    accounting    and    auditing 
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practices  and  procedures,  promulgated 
or  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consiimer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subconunittee 
To   continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, 111. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Apprt^rlations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation v?ith  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  there  to  the  Budget 
Oonunittee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 

To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  st;udy 

alleging  inaccurate  financial  records  of 

the  Federal  flood  insurance  program. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  872,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
APRIL  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1021  and  S.  1218. 
to  amend  and  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1980,  programs  under  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  16. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities   of    the    Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  568,  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  Oregon  for  inclusion 
In  the  National  V/llderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  to  the  States  to  ex- 
tend   the    Endangered    Species     Act 
through  1980. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study  al- 
leging inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  flood  Insurance  program. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
Goveriunental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  established. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL   25 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918,  and 
S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices    by    independent    debt    col- 
lectors. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and   Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  river  basin  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 

competition  and  consumer  protection 

policies  in  the  development  of  product 

standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
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business    as    they    relate    to    product 
liability. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  author- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  support  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  small  b\isl- 
ness  development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Hovising,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abu- 
sive practices  by  independent  debt 
collectors. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
connection   with   delays   and   conges- 
tion   occiUTlng    at    U.S.    airports-of- 
entry. 

235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  projects  which 
may  be  Included  In  proposed  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  amend- 
ments. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abu- 
sive practices  by  Independent  debt 
collectors. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on   S.   403,   the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
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year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1125,  authorizing 
the     establishment    of    the    Eleanor 
Roosevelt    National    Historic    Site    in 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  718.  to  provide 
veterans   with   certain   cost   Informa- 
tion   on    convereion    of    government 
supervised  insurance  to  individual  life 
Insurance  policies. 
Until:  12  noon         6202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed   legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  S\ibcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation amending  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAT  5 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  certain  cost  infor- 
mation on  conversion  of  government 
supervised  insurance  to  Individual  life 
Insurance  policies. 
Until:  12  noon         6202  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  designed  to 
promote  methods  by  which  contro- 
versies Involving  consumers  may  be 
resolved. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jvu"i8dictlon  v?lth  a  view  to  re- 
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porting  Its  final  recomi|iendatlons 
the  Budget  Committee 
6302 


en 


Dlr  csen 


9:30  a.m. 


MAT  9 


bear  ngs 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight 
broadcasting  Industry 
work    licensing,    advertlilng, 
on  TV,  etc. 

235 


on    the 
l|icludlng  net- 
violence 


Ru  isell  BuUding 


Subcommll  tee 

he(  rings 


&IAY   10 

Q:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Tr^isportatlon 
Communications 
To  continue  oversight 
broadcasting  Industry 
work   licensing,   advertising, 
on  TV,  etc. 

235 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommltt* » 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimate  for  fiscal  year 
Federal       Railroad 
(Northeast  Corridor) 

1224 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbaf 
To  resume  oversight 
monetary  policy. 

5302 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Subcommittee  on  Reports, 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  revfew  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accountln  g  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedi  ires,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrk^n  BuUding 
MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transbortatlon 
Communications  Subcommltt  le 
To  continue  oversight  hea  Ings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  In  :ludlng  net- 


on  the 
Including  net- 
violence 

Rtiisell  Building 


pr(f>o8ed  budget 

1978  for  the 

Administration 

Dlrlfsen  Building 

Affairs 
hearings   on   U.S. 

Dlrhsen  Building 
Ac  :ountlng  and 


The  Senate  met  at  12:30  _ 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
to  order  by  Hon.  Dokald  W. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  o: 


Revere  nd 


tl:e 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the 

L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Creat(  r 
deemer,  prepare  our  hearts  1 
of  Resurrection,  that  we  may 
what  it  is:  the  pivotal  point  ol 

Deliver  us  from  the 
pads,  appointment  calendars 
phones  lest  we  miss  the  glory 
of  Easter.  Lead  us  in  saci 
through  the  Gethsemane  of 
the  agony  of  the  cross  with 
defeat,  to  the  dawn  of  the  «.._ 
the  victory  over  sin  and  death 
from  all  that  is  sordid,  ugly, 
our  lives  that  as  newborn 
life  for  new  days  we  may 
the  beauty,  goodness,  and 
salvation. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life 


lor 


sacr(  d 


is 

third 

;h.  J 

aid 

mei 

mike 

tr  ith 
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to 
May  15. 
Building 


work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

•Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

•Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

•Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  acountlng  and  audit- 


ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Budding 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  14 
9:30  a  jn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Rvissell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
APRIL  6 
10:00  ajn. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolif- 
eration, and  Federal  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  897,  to 
strengthen  U.S.  policies  on  nuclear 
nonproUferatlon,  and  to  reorganize 
certain  nuclear  export  functions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  8 
8:00  ajn. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  continue  consideration  of  8.  7,  to 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Interior 
an  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement  to  administer 
programs  to  control  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  6, 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Donald  W. 
RiEGLE,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore! 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  consent  has  already  been  given 
for  all  committees  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 


lim 


who  is 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 
Tuesday.  AprU  5.  1977,  be  approved. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  certain  nominations  that  are 
cleared  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  beginning  under  "New  Re- 
port." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  objection  to 
confirming  the  nomination  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  following  "New  Re- 
port," Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Does  the  majority  leader  intend  to 
seek  the  confirmation  of  the  remaining 
items  for  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration  and  the  Department 
of  State? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  all  nomi- 
nations following  "New  Report." 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  advise  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  all  of  those  nomina- 
tions have  been  cleared  on  this  side  and 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nommation  of  Michael  Pert- 
schuk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
imexpired  term  of  7  years  from  Septem- 
ber 26.  1970,  and  for  a  term  of  7  years 
from  September  26.  1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  re- 
spect to  Calendar  Order  No.  125,  message 
No.  224,  Michael  Pertschuk,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Executive  Calen- 
dai'  does  not  so  state,  but  the  nomination 
is  for  the  7-year  term  commencing  Sep- 
tember 26.  1977,  m  addition  to  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination, 
as  corrected,  is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Joan  Buckler 
Claybrook.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nommation  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
maining nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State,  be  confirmed  en  bloc  with  the 
understanding  that  the  nominations  un- 
der the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  remain  on  the 
calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  of  Richard  N. 
Cooper,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs; 
Charles  William  Maynes,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Barbara  M.  Watson,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of 
State;  James  F.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  the  Deputy  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 


United  Nations,  with  the  rank  and  status 
of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary; and  Donald  F.  McHenry.  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Se- 
curity Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATiONS 
PLACED  ON  THE  SECRETARY'S 
DESK 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  read  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
That  takes  us  through  page  2  of  the  cal- 
endar? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  just  handed  in  six 
nominations  of  appointments  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  assistant 
secretaries  and  two  members  of  the 
board  of  directore  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  They  came  from  the 
committee  unanimously.  Senator  Dole, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  has  ap- 
proved their  being  considered  today. 

The  Department  has  been  short 
handed  of  assistant  secretaries,  and  I 
hope  they  can  be  confirmed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
no  problem  with  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Senator  Dole  has  agreed  to  their 
confirmation,  but  I  wonder  if  the  major- 
ity leader  would  indulge  me  for  just  a 
few  minutes  while  I  go  through  my  reg- 
ular procedure  to  make  sure  there  are  no 
other  objections? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  Is  certainly 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

As  soon  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  can  get  clearance  for  the  nomina- 
tions alluded  to  by  Mr.  Talmadge  the 
Senate  will  return  to  those. 

I  ask  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
consider  the  various  requests  that  were 
made  by  Mr.  Talmadge  and,  which,  I 
now  understand  in  talking  with  the 
minority  leader,  have  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 


read  the  nominations  reported  earlier 
today  of  Howard  W.  Hjort.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation; 

Alex  P.  Mercure.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Dale  Ernest  Hathaway,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

Dale  Ernest  Hathaway,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation; 

Malcolm  Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; 

Malcolm  Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(new  position) ; 

Robert  Haldeman  Meyer,  of  California, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, vice  Richard  L.  Feltner,  resigned; 

Robert  Haldeman  Meyer,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
vice  Richard  L.  Feltner,  resigned;  and 

John  C.  White,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  vice  John  A. 
Knebel,  resigned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  before  going  any  fur- 
ther, how  many  nominations  are  there? 
I  understood  there  were  six? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  am  told  by  the  clerk  that  in  at 
least  three  mstances  there  are  two  ap- 
pointments  for  the  same  individuals. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  did 
not  mean  to  create  a  problem,  but  only 
to  satisfy  the  literal  nature  of  the  re- 
quest for  clearance  that  I  had  made  for 
six  people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  appreciates  the  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  .send  to  the  desk  a  nomination  that  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj',  reported  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  is  for 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ly- 
don,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Caro- 
Ima  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Mark 
W.  Buyck,  Jr.,  resigned.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  with  its 
consideration. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  E.  Ly- 
don,  Jr,.  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Caro- 
Ima  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Mark 
W.  Buyck,  Jr.,  resigned,  reported  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nation Is  cleared  on  this  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem^ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Hearing  none, 
then  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
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Mr.     ROLLINGS.     Mr. 
thank  my  colleagues  on 
Committee  and  the 
Senate  for  moving  with 
speed  in  confirming  the 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Lydon,  Jr., 
tomey  for  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Lydon's  confirmation 
a  firm  and  experienced  hand 
of  Federal  prosecution  in  my 
reinstllls  a  sense  of  perr 
position.  It  also  removes  any 
of  delay  in  fully  staffing  up 
U.S.  attorney  there.  And  it 
Federal  judicial  system  in  South 
on  firm  and  solid  footing  for 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
thank  the  Attorney  General 
and  President  Carter  for 
responding  to  the  South  Carol 
tion  when  it  proposed  Mr. 
for  nomination.  The  Justice 
and  the  White  House  expedltejd 
ter  promptly,  and  this  has 
Senate  Immeasurably  in  its  de 

We  have  performed  a  great 
South  Carolina  today  in 
Lydon  as  U.S.  attorney.  He 
guished  himself  in  the  legal 
in  my  State,  he  is  dedicated 
his  community  and  the  condi 
citizens'  lives,  and  he  has  a 
our  system  of  government 
mination   to   make   its   judic 
work  equally  for  all. 

He  has  the  experience  to 
convictions,  and  I  am  certain 
a  stamp  of  professionalism  or 
Mr.  Lydon  has  served  both  as  a 
Judge  and  as  a  prosecutor  for 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  South 
He  also  has  instructed  college 
criminal  justice  and  was  a  gu^t 
at  the  University  of  South 
School  in  its  prosecution 
gram. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Lydon  will 
Insight  into  the  judicial 
performance  along  with  a 
to  uphold  the  highest  standards 
ice  to  his  State  and  his  countr;  r 
sumes  office.  I  congratulate 
taining  this  high  position  of 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  my 
the  South  Carolina  delegatldn 
wish  him  every  successs  In  th(  i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSi6n 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  tha  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  conslderatioji  of  legis- 
lative business 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  sq  ordered. 


SALT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  was  pleased  today  to  read 


press  accoimts  that  Mr 
perhaps  reconsidered  his 
citrant  stand  of  last  week 
to  strategic  arms  limitations 
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there  is  the  possibility  of  progress  in  fu- 
ture talks. 

I  was  not  one  of  those  who  viewed  the 
first  Moscow  talks  and  the  lack  of  positive 
results  there  with  any  wringing  of  hands 
or  great  dismay,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Member  of  this  body  or  the  other 
body  for  that  matter  who  viewed  the  re- 
sults of  those  talks  as  anything  to  be  dis- 
couraged about. 

I  think  it  was  something  that  most  of 
us  who  have  any  recollection  whatsoever 
of  the  history  of  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  expected.  I  felt  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Vance  was  an  initial  probe  to 
open  up  the  talks  between  the  new  Car- 
ter administration  and  Mr.  Brezhnev.  I 
did  not  have  the  slightest  feeling  nor  did 
I  labor  under  the  slightest  Illusion  that 
the  Soviets  would  embrace  the  agree- 
ments in  an  affirmative  way  during  that 
visit.  I  expected  them  to  say  no.  The  pro- 
posals were  complex.  They  required  time 
for  study  by  the  Soviets.  And  I  think  that 
the  Soviets  acted  in  a  way  that  was  not 
only  to  have  been  expected  but  also  in  a 
way  that  was  quite  normal  for  them — if 
we  but  remember  past  talks  with  the 
Soviets  in  connection  with  arms  agree- 
ments. 

We  have  begun.  It  will  be  a  long,  pain- 
ful, tenuous,  trying,  exacting,  and  de- 
manding process.  We  must  go  forward, 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Brezhnev's  state- 
ment indicates  that  we  can  go  forward. 
His  comments  yesterday  indicate  that 
such  an  arms  agreement  may  be 
achieved. 

All  negotiations  of  this  kind  must  be- 
gin with  hard  bargaining,  and  quick  ac- 
ceptance by  either  side  is  not  to  be  an- 
ticipated. 

The  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was 
the  surprise  on  the  part  of  some  people, 
apparently  some  of  whom  were  within 
the  party  that  went  to  Moscow,  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  immediately  accept  the 
proposals.  This  to  me  was  the  only 
surprise. 

I  think  the  U.S.  position  was  sound 
and,  as  the  Soviets  examine  it  more  care- 
fully, I  feel  that  they  will  realize  that 
the  basis  is  there  for  a  meaningful  ac- 
cord. 

A  reasonable  arms  limit,  not  only  a 
reasonable  pact  that  will  deal  with  arms 
control  but  even  more  important,  a  pact 
that  will  deal  with  meaningful  arms  re- 
duction— is  something  that  the  world 
hopes  for,  and  as  public  opinion  around 
the  world  crystallzes  more  upon  the 
contents  of  the  proposals,  I  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  find  themselves  in  a 
weakened  position  if  they  continue  to  be 
unresponsive  to  what  indeed  is  a  legit- 
imate, reasonable,  sound,  and  fair  pro- 
posal for  arms  reduction. 

I  again  commend  the  President.  I 
commend  Secretary  Vance.  And  I  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  look  forward 
with  faith  in  the  ultimate  outcome.  It  Is 
not  to  be  expected  that  rewards  will  be 
reaped  overnight,  within  a  few  days, 
within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  perhaps 
within  a  few  months.  But,  as  I  have 
stated  repeatedly,  the  Soviet  Union  needs 
an  arms  agreement  that  is  in  its  own 
security  interests  as  much  as  we  need 
an  arms  agreement  that  is  in  our  own 
security  Interests.  The  Soviet  Union  can- 
not more  afford  to  bleed  its  economy 


in  a  spiraling  arms  race  than  we  can 
afford  to  bleed  our  own.  I  believe,  f\ir- 
ther,  that  if  there  Is  no  arms  agreement 
then  the  United  States  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  develop  and  deploy  addi- 
tional weapons.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  We  do  not  want  to  have  to  budget 
our  funds  for  additional  weapons.  But 
if  there  Is  no  choice  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  American  people  will  back  up 
the  President  and  American  technology 
will  prevail. 

So,  I  see  In  Mr.  Brezhnev's  statement 
a  retiurn  to  reason.  I  see  an  indication 
that  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
indeed  willing  to  take  a  further  look,  a 
deeper  look,  and  I  see  an  indication  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  taking  such  a 
deeper  look  already.  I  also  see  the  indica- 
tion, and  I  saw  it  when  Mr.  Gromyko 
recently  held  quite  a  lengthy  press  con- 
ference for  the  first  time,  that  the  Soviets 
felt  that  world  opinion  was  not  with 
them,  that  world  opinion  recognized  Uiat 
the  American  proposals  were  reasonable 
proposals,  and  that  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  both  of  these  countries 
should  sit  down,  talk,  and  negotiate 
as  reasonable  men  ought  to  do  in  the 
interest  of  lowering  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  So  this  Is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Again,  I  reiterate  that  when  we  look 
at  the  past  experience  of  dealing  with 
the  Soviets  we  should  have  learned  a 
lesson  that  they  are  hard  bargainers, 
they  are  tough,  and  they  will  say  "No" 
today  and  "Yes"  months  from  today.  We 
should  have  learned  that  lesson  and  we 
should  not  feel  that  the  result  of  the 
talks  was  a  rejection  of  the  American 
proposals.  Those  same  proposals  can  be 
presented  again  and  again,  and  there 
may  be  room  for  modification  of  those 
proposals.  But  let  us  see  what  the  Soviets 
are  going  to  propose.  We  know  this  can 
be  hard  bargaining  by  both  sides,  and 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  just  as  firm  as  Mr.  Brezhnev 
can  be  firm.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  can  be 
just  as  firm  as  the  Soviets  leaders  can 
be  firm.  As  long  as  we  think  we  are 
right — and  I  think  we  were  right — I  see 
no  reason  to  go  with  hat  in  hand,  or 
with  wringing  of  hands,  saying  that  we 
made  "miscalculations."  I  know  of  no 
"miscalculations"  at  Moscow  except  the 
miscalculations  that  the  Soviets  were 
Indeed  going  to  immediately  grab  up 
either  proposal  advanced  by  Mr.  Vance, 
embrace  it  to  their  hearts  and  say  "Yes," 
within  such  a  short  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Did  the  Senator  antici- 
pate that  the  Soviets  would  enter  into 
any  agreement  on  the  first  roimd  of 
negotiations? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  at  all.  I 
would  have  been  utterly  surprised — 
pleasantly,  of  course— if  they  had. 

Mr.  HELMS.  They  just  do  not  operate 
that  way,  do  they? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  never 
have  operated  in  that  way. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  just  not 
in  their  makeup.  They  are  tough  bar- 
gainers. They  are  international  poker 
players.  And,  of  course,  if  they  think 
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they  are  dealing  with  an  adversary  who 
will  buckle,  knuckle  under,  fall  back 
and  fall  back,  and  wring  hands,  they  will 
push  him  to  the  wall. 

Ml-.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  have  had  to  part  com- 
pany with  some  of  my  friaids  who  have 
suggested  that  President  Carter's  stand 
on  human  rights  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  recent  SALT  talks.  I  do  not  think 
it  had  one  thing  to  do  with  the  so-called 
breakdown  of  negotiations,  because  the 
Soviets,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  just  do 
not  negotiate  that  way. 

Furthermore,  as  to  his  human  rights 
stand,  I  commend  the  President,  and  I 
support  him.  If  we  have  reached  the 
stage  in  this  country  that  we  cannot 
forthrightly  stand  for  human  rights, 
then  we  have  oiu*  priorities  wrong,  in 
my  judgment. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  we  not 
fall  prey  to  Commimlst  propaganda  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Latin 
America.  Communist  terrorists  in  a 
number  of  Latin  American  countries  are 
engaged  in  violence  and  destruction,  in- 
cluding bomb  throwing,  murder,  and 
general  mayhem.  And  when  these  Com- 
munist terrorists  are  arrested,  the  Com- 
munist propagandists  around  the  world 
raise  the  absurd  claim  that  these  are 
"political  prisoners."  These  Communist 
terrorists  are  in  no  way  "political  pris- 
oners." They  are  criminals. 

So  in  his  stand  on  behalf  of  human 
rights,  and  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  this,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Carter  will 
carefully  examine  all  evidence  when 
questions  arise  about  hiunan  rights.  In 
fact,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Carter  will  visit 
such  non-Commimist  comitries  as  Ar- 
gentina, Chile,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 
others  and  compare  them  with  Cuba 
and  other  Communist  coimtries.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  trip  would  supply  a  needed 
perspective  to  the  himian  rights  discus- 
sion. 

As  for  the  Commimists  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  am  not  concerned  that  Presi- 
dent Carter's  himian  rights  stand  has 
been  an  irritant  to  the  Soviets.  I  com- 
mend the  President,  and  support  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  an  outspoken  statement  of  human 
rights  policy  can  be  an  irritant,  and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  method,  that 
method,  or  some  other  is  the  method  one 
always  ought  to  pursue.  But  the  Soviets 
have  never  hesitated  to  criticize  the 
United  States  concerning  our  own  in- 
ternal matters.  And  like  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  believe,  on  the  basis, 
certainly,  of  my  own  commonsense,  but 
more  important  than  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  views  of  the  experts,  as  I  have 
read  such  opinions  in  the  newspapers, 
that  while  the  President's  outspokenness 
on  himian  rights  was  an  irritant,  it  was 
not  the  gravamen  of  the  temporary — 
I  will  use  the  word  "temporary"  as  my 
own — "rejection,"  and  I  will  use  that 
term  also  as  my  own,  by  the  Soviets  of 
the  SALT  proposals  put  forth  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  Is  a  good  thing  that  the  majority 
leader  has  brought  these  matters  to  our 
attention  today.  I  shall  not  add  much 
to  the  colloquy,  but  just  a  little. 

I  approve,  I  believe,  of  almost  every- 
thing the  majority  leader  said.  I  am 
aware,  as  is  the  majority  leader,  that 
not  only  do  we  speak  to  our  colleagues 
from  this  fioor,  and  to  the  press;  but  we 
speak  also  to  foreign  coimtries,  partic- 
vdarly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  I  im- 
derstand  there  is  an  American  Institute 
that  takes  particular  Interest  in  these 
matters.  There  may  even  be  a  file  in 
Moscow  with  the  majority  leader's  name 
on  it,  and  one  with  my  name  on  it.  So 
perhaps  I  will  add  just  a  little  to  the  file. 

Before  Secretary  Vance  went  to  Mos- 
cow, I  stood  at  this  place  and  wished  him 
well.  I  assured  the  Soviets  that  on  the 
matter  of  obtaining  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  arms  buildup,  the  establish- 
ing of  a  strategic  arms  limitation,  and 
the  signing  of  a  successful  SALT  II 
agreement.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
were  virtually  united  to  a  man  and  to 
a  woman  in  support  of  the  American 
proposals. 

I  think  we  wUl  still  get  a  SALT  n 
agreement.  I  do  not  think  anything  has 
happened  that  will  preclude  that  possi- 
bility; and  certainly  believe  It  would  be 
a  worldwide  tragedy  if  we  do  not  get  an 
agreement  between  now  and  October. 

I  also  rather  suspect  that  our  friends 
the  Russians  may  be  tempted  to  do  a 
little  testing  between  now  and  October, 
when  SALT  I  expires.  I  would  caution 
them  against  that  tactic.  I  would  caution 
them  that  even  though  some  of  us  may 
disagree  with  the  bargaining  strategy,  or 
even  the  formulation  of  the  bargaining 
techniques,  we  are  together  in  support 
of  the  proposals. 

It  has  imfortunately  been  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  from  time  to  time  to 
test  other  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  I  recall  as  far  back  as  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Eisenhower  that, 
in  retrospect,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
testing  of  tiie  new  President.  Certainly 
that  testing  occurred  with  President 
Kennedy  In  Cuba;  and  certainly  with 
President  Nixon  and  President  Ford,  to 
the  degree  that  there  has  developed  a 
pattern  of  testing  our  American  Presi- 
dents in  the  early,  formative  stages  of 
their  administrations. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  understand 
that  we  engage  in  free  political  discus- 
sion, critique,  criticism,  even  sometimes 
opposition  to  foreign  policy  positions; 
but  that  we  are  united  in  the  importance 
of  preserving  this  country's  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  face  of  challenge. 

I  reiterate,  nothing  has  happened  that 
should  prevent  successful  negotiation  of 
SALT  n.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  such  a 
negotiation,  I  am  going  to  blame  the 
Russians,  because  I  think  the  factors  are 
still  there — the  fundamental  Imperatives 
are  still  present — that  led  us  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  there  should 
be  an  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  all  of  my  op- 
tions to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  for- 
mulation of  the  foreign  policy  techniques 
of  this  administration,  and  I  will  prob- 
ably do  some  of  both,  agree  and  dis- 
agree; but  I  urge  the  Soviets  and  the 


American  Institute  of  Moscow,  In  that 
thickening  file  that  may  have  our  names 
on  it,  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that,  on  the 
matter  of  testing  new  Presidents,  major- 
ity and  minority  are  undivided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
saying,  in  essence,  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  testing  of  an  American  President 
on  an  issue  involving  the  national  secu- 
rity of  this  country,  there  are  no  Demo- 
crats and  no  Republicans;  there  are  just 
Americans. 

I  am  not  saying  this  just  because  Pres- 
ident Carter  happens  to  be  a  President 
belonging  to  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
is  the  President  of  all  the  people.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  will  re- 
member that  when  we  went  through  all 
the  difficulties  and  pam  and  suffering 
of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  it  was  my 
amendment  on  this  floor  that  reassured 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
he  had  not  only  the  authority  but  the 
responsibility  to  act  to  protect  American 
serviceman  during  the  Cambodian 
bombing. 

I  do  not  intend  to  renew  the  memories 
of  those  painful  years,  or  to  in  any  way 
get  into  all  of  the  mistakes  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  made,  but  when  it 
came  to  backing  up  the  President  and 
backing  up  our  servicemen,  I  was  not 
just  a  Democrat;  I  was  an  American. 

The  position  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  is  taking,  I  think,  is  the  right 
one.  There  are  215  million  Americans 
who  want  an  agreement;  but  they  want 
an  agreement  that  Is  In  the  security  in- 
terests of  this  country,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Soviets  want  an  agreement  that  is 
that  in  the  security  interests  of  their 
country.  It  is  not  inconceivable,  by  any 
means,  that  such  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  which  will  be  In  the  security 
interests  of  both  coimtries,  and  which 
will  lower  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  for  the 
world. 

That  is  our  hope  and  prayer  and  our 
determination,  whether  we  be  Democrats 
or  Republicans.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  spoken  well,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  We  stand  as  one  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  supporting  our  President  in  the 
face  of  external  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  under  the  standing  order  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 


JAYCEES  INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE AT  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  served  as  members 
of  junior  chambers  of  commerce.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Jaycees  Inter- 
national Conference  this  year  will  be 
hosted  by  the  Anchorage  Junior  of  Com- 
merce, known  as  the  Old  Sourdough  Jay- 
cees in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

I  have  hopes  that  this  conference, 
which  focuses  on  the  problems  of  man 
and  his  environment,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  international  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  high-seas  fisheries,  will  bring 
together  world  leaders  who  are  members 
of  the  international  Jaycees,  who  will 
focus  their  attention  on  many  of  these 
problems,  and  give  those  of  us  who  are 
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policies  of 
the  f  ormu- 
support. 
I  have  at 


Involved  In  formulating  the 
our  country  some  guidance  In 
latlon  of  policies  which  thdy 

I  call  up  a  resolution  whlc^ 
the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN't  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  £  tated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cUrk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  comAiendilng  the 
Jaycees  International  Conf erenc  s  hosted  by 
the  "Old  Sourdough  Jaycees"  ol  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


Preslc  ent, 


sUe 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr. 
for  the  immediate  consldera 
resolution. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD. 
dent,  reserving  the  right  to 
I  will  not  object,  this  resoluti<+i 
cleared  with  the  majority 
commendable  resolution,  and 
ulate  the  assistant  minority 
calling  it  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENl 
pxjre.  The  question  is  on 
resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed 
The  preamble  was  agreed 
The  resolution,  with  Its 
as  follows: 


Sir.  Presi- 

(  bject.  and 

has  been 

It  is  a 

I  congrat- 

leader  for 


agrei  ilng 


». 


to. 
pieamble,  is 


loig 


Jayci  «s 


o' 


Whereas,  the  Jaycees  have  a 
record  of  community  Involvemer^ 
ershlp  around  the  world; 

Whereas,  this  Is  the  third 
tlonal  Conference  to  be  held  In 
States  and  the  first  to  be  held  In 

Whereas,   the  Jaycees   Interna 
ference  addresses  the  problems 
his  environment"  focusing  on 
cooperation  In  the  development 
continental  shelf  and  high-seas 

Resolved,  that  the  U.S.  Senatt 
the  "Old  Sourdough  Jaycees"  of 
Alaska,  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  and  the 
ternatlonal    for    bringing 
leaders  around  the  world  who 
uted  to  the  betterment  of  mankind 

Ssc.    2.    The    Secretary   of    th< 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  a 
resolution  to  the  "old 
chorage,  Alaska. 


or 


toget  ler 
hi  ve 


Sourdoug  hs 


ORDER  OP  BUSINE  3S 


CER 


(Mr. 
order,  the 

BiDEN)     Is 

minutes. 
President, 


15 


The  PRESIDING  OPFI< 
Leahy).  Under  the  previous 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  want  to  apologize  to  the  dl^inguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  for 
which  has  been  occasioned 
marks. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No  apology  Is 
found  the  remarks  of  the  majority 
quite  instructive  and  reassur  ng 


BUSiy  G 


THE   WILMINGTON 

INJUSTICE  IN  THE  NAMI 
TICE 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President 
6  years,  the  people  of  my 
been  struggling  with  one  of 
fundamental  questions  which 
Nation  must  ultimately  confijont 
are  the  parameters  of  the  14 
ment  of  the  Constitution  whidh 
tees  to  all  Americans,  regardli  ss 
"equal  protection  of  the  la\fs 
l?7j_when  the  basic  school 
Won  case  for  Delaware,  Evahs 
Buchanan,  was  reopened. 
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De  aware 


faced  the  prospect  of  a  Federal  court 
order  requiring  busing  of  60  percent  of 
its  schoolchildren. 

Throughout  my  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  Government  oflQcial,  I  have  been 
an  outspoken  proponent  of  the  "equal 
protection"  mandates  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  of  the  other  civil  rights  and 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

I  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  Brown  decision  nor  have  I 
doubted  that  the  14th  amendment  out- 
laws racial  discrimination  in  public  edu- 
cation or  in  any  other  governmental 
activity. 

However,  I  have  always  opposed  court 
ordered  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  public  schools.  I  am  opposed  to  bus- 
ing both  because  it  is  an  unproved  and 
unworkable  social  policy  and  because  it 
frustrates  rather  than  furthers  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  "equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities." 

At  the  heart  of  my  opposition  is  my 
firm  belief  that  busing  is  unfair.  In  the 
name  of  a  higher  principle — equal  jus- 
tice— ^busing  can  result  in  a  terrible  in- 
justice. I  will  summarize  for  you  today 
the  essential  facts  and  law  in  the  Wil- 
mington case  which  provide  a  compelling 
example  of  that  injustice. 

My  concern  about  busing  is  not  paro- 
chial. I  believe  that  the  apparent  irra- 
tionality of  some  Federal  court  school 
desegregation  orders  is  beginning  to  have 
a  fundamental  effect  upon  the  fabric  of 
our  legal  system.  In  Boston,  Louisville, 
and  Detroit,  many  otherwise  law-abid- 
ing families  took  to  the  streets  because 
they  believed  busing  to  be  irrational 
and  arbitrary. 

Hopefully,  if  the  busing  case  happens 
to  go  through  in  my  State,  we  will  not 
have  that  upheaval,  but,  nonetheless,  it 
cannot  be  ignored  as  having  occurred. 

Federal  courts  have  mechanically  ap- 
plied the  equal  protection  clause  as  If 
it  were  some  religious  imperative  handed 
down  from  the  heavens.  The  courts  are 
not  some  priestly  sect  Interpreting  sa- 
cred text.  The  words  of  our  Constitution 
are  the  conventional  wisdom,  the  con- 
sensus of  our  society.  When  these  words 
permit  manifest  injustice  in  the  name  of 
achieving  justice,  that  consensus  begins 
to  erode.  The  Wilmington  case,  as  it 
stands  now,  contributes  to  the  erosion  of 
that  consensus.  It  is,  I  submit,  a  case  of 
manifest  injustice  in  the  name  of  justice. 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  presentation 
of  the  Wilmington  case  with  a  siunmary 
of  the  basic  facts  of  the  litigation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  summary  of 
those  facts,  as  summarized  in  the  most 
recent  brief  of  the  Wilmington  defend- 
ants, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Case 

This  action  was  commenced  In  July,  1971. 
by  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of  In- 
dividuals purporting  to  represent  a  class  of 
persons  comprising  all  black  students  at- 
tending the  public  schools  within  the  City 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware  School  Dlstilct.  In 
substance,  the  petition  charged  the  defend- 
ant, Delaware  State  Board  of  Education,  with 
denying  the  class  which  the  petitioners  pur- 
ported to  represent  of  the  equal  protection 


of  the  laws  In  violation  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution.  No 
statutory  claims  were  asserted  or  considered 
by  the  trial  court. 

The  petition  sought  to  Invoke  the  contin- 
uing jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  under 
the  caption  of  Evans  v.  Biichanan,  a  case 
which  had  begun  in  1966  on  the  complaint 
of  black  students  of  a  rural  school  district  in 
southern  Delaware.  Subsequent  to  the  initial 
complaint  In  1966,  additional  plaintiffs  In- 
tervened from  other  districts  in  southern 
Delaware  and  that  case  proceeded  as  a  class 
action  aflfectlng  the  entire  State. 

The  1956  litigation  culminated  In  1961 
when  a  statewide  plan  of  desegregation  was 
approved  by  the  District  Court.  Evans  v. 
Buchanan,  195  F.  Supp.  321  ^D.  Del.  1961). 
That  plan  provided  for  the  Immediate  ad- 
mission on  a  racially  non-dlscrimlnatory 
basis  of  all  Negro  children  desiring  to  attend 
formerly  white  schools.  The  plan  also  ad- 
dressed the  longer  range  problem  of  totaUy 
dismantling  the  dual  system  of  public  edu- 
cation in  Delaware,  which  had  earlier  been 
described  as  a  "maze"  of  overlapping  school 
district  boundaries.  Steiner  v.  Simmons,  Del. 
Supr.,  Ill  A.  2d  574,  680  (1955).  The  longer 
range  aspect  of  the  Court  approved  plan 
provided  for  the  elimination  of  the  dual 
systems  and  the  establishment  of  thirty  vml- 
tary  districts. 

Except  for  a  dispute  about  the  attendance 
areas  in  one  rural  New  Castle  County  School 
District  in  1962,  Evans  v.  Buchanan,  207  F. 
Supp.  820  (D.  Del.  1962),  the  case  was  dor- 
mant from  July  1961  when  the  District  Court 
approved  the  plan  for  total  integration 
throughout  the  State  (Including  retention 
of  the  Wilmington  School  District's  historic 
boundaries)  until  July,  1971  when  the  in- 
stant petition  was  filed. 

The  Wilmington  School  District  was  per- 
mitted to  intervene  as  a  party  plaintiff  on 
September  19.  1972,  basically  to  advocate  the 
position  of  the  purported  class.  A  three- 
Judge  court  was  convened  on  the  ground 
that  a  state  statute  was  under  challenge.  In 
December,  1973,  and  January  1974,  trial  was 
held  before  the  three-Judge  court.  This  pro- 
ceeding has  been  generally  referred  to  by 
the  parties  and  by  the  court  as  the  "liability" 
hearing.' 

After  briefing  and  argument,  the  District 
Court  held  that  the  vestiges  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  education  within  the  Wilmington 
School  District  mandated  by  law  In  Dela- 
ware prior  to  1954  had  .  never  been  totally 
eliminated.  Evans  v.  Buchanan,  379  F.  Supp. 
1218  (D.  Del.  1974).  The  court  found  no  In- 
terdlstrlct  violation  but  nevertheless  ordered 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  submit  two 
remedial  desegregation  plans — one  limited  to 
the  boundaries  of  the .  Wilmington  School 
District  and  the  other  incorporating  other 
areas  of  New  Castle  County  In  addition  to 
Wilmington. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  issued  its  ruling  in  Milliken 
v.  Bradley.  418  U.  S.  717  (1974)  holding  in  es- 
sence that  a  constitutional  violation  Umited 
to  a  single  public  school  district  could  not 
constitute  the  basis  for  an  equitable  remedy 
incorporating  multiple  school  districts.  The 
District  Court  thereafter  postponed  the  sub- 
niiission  of  plans  by  the  defendant,  pending 
further  order  of  the  court.  The  court  also 


» The  defendant.  State  Board  of  Education, 
designated  the  entire  record  subsequent  to 
the  filing  of  the  petition  in  July  1971  in  this 
proceeding  as  the  record  for  this  appeal,  said 
record  being  filed  on  December  20,  1976.  Ref- 
erences to  page  numbers  of  the  transcript  of 
the  liability  hearing  shall  be  denoted  as 
follows  in  this  brief:  "Tr.  L.  1018".  References 
to  exhibits  marked  at  the  liability  hearing 
will  be  to  the  exhibit  numbers  given  by  the 
Court,  thus:  "DX-28"  or  "PX-177C".  Ref- 
erence to  the  transcript  of  the  remedy  hear- 
ing, thus:  "Tr.  R.  208". 
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reversed  a  previous  ruling  and  ordered  that 
any  public  school  district  in  New  Castle 
County  which  had  not  been  a  party  to  the 
action  would  have  the  right  to  Intervene 
pursuant  to  Federal  Rule  24.  All  subiurban 
districts  in  the  County  did  Intervene  with 
the  exception  of  the  countywide  vocational 
district. 

Following  further  briefing  and  argument, 
the  District  Court  Issued  another  opinion 
and  order,  Evans  v.  Buchanan,  393  F.  Supp. 
428  (D.  Del.  1975),  again  directing  the  de- 
fendant to  submit  alternative  Intradlstrlct 
and  interdlstrict  desegregation  plans  and  en- 
joining the  enforcement  of  the  Educational 
Advancement  Act  of  1968.  14  Del.  C.  §  1004 
(c)  (2)  and  §  1004(c)  (4) ,  An  appeal  from  this 
interlocutory  Judgment  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  sum- 
marily affirmed  that  judgment.  Buchanan  v. 
Evans,  423  U.  S.  963  (1976) . 

Thereafter,  the  three-judge  court  held 
further  hearings  (the  "remedy"  hearings) 
concerning  the  alternative  desegregation 
plans  which  had  been  submited  In  response 
to  its  prior  order.  These  hearings  were  held 
in  October,  November,  and  December.  1975. 
The  court  then  issued  a  further  opinion. 
Evans  V.  Buchanan,  416  F.  Supp.  328  (1976) 
and  entered  its  final  Judgment  on  June  15, 
1976.  In  essence,  the  remedy  imposed  pro- 
vided that  eleven  of  the  twelve  local  school 
districts  m  New  Castle  County  would  be 
collapsed  into  a  single  super-district  cover- 
ing more  than  250  square  miles  of  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  territory  and  enrolling 
more  than  60%  of  the  public  school  stu- 
dents in  the  entire  State  of  Delaware.  The 
political  entitles  which  had  previously  gov- 
erned public  education  in  this  area  were  to 
be  dissolved  and  with  them  their  individ- 
ualized programs  of  administration,  finance 
and  curriculum.  In  addition,  the  trial  court 
ordered  that  pupil  assignment  within  the 
new.  mammoth  district  would  conform  to  a 
fixed  racial  quota  within  each  grade  In  each 
school  building.  This  judicial  reorganization 
is  to  become  effective  no  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1977,  with  full  compliance  with  the 
racial  quotais  to  be  achieved  in  all  grades 
no  later  than  September  l.  1978. 

A  notice  of  appeal  was  filed  by  the  defend- 
dant  on  June  30,  1976,  to  this  Court.  On 
July  22,  1976,  appeal  was  also  taken  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  remedy  had  been  imposed  by  a 
three -Judge  court.  On  September  8,  1976.  this 
Court  granted  the  defendant's  motion  for 
leave  to  extend  time  to  file  the  record  until 
the  jurisdictional  issue  was  resolved  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  stay  consideration  of 
the  appeal  In  this  Court  until  that  time. 
On  November  29.  1976.  the  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  the  appeal  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 
State  Board  of  Education  v.  Evans,  45 
U.S.L.W.  3394.  This  defendant  promptly 
moved  this  Court  to  lift  the  stay  previously 
granted  and  to  permit  this  appeal  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure.  This  Court  granted  said 
motion  on  December  20,  1976. 

Statement  of  Facts 

Delaware,  the  nation's  second  smallest 
State,  has  long  displayed  an  intense  desire 
on  the  part  of  its  citizens  to  retain  local 
control  over  its  political  institutions.  That 
desire  has  been  particularly  evident  in  the 
retention  of  small  public  school  districts 
which  permit  maximum  parental  involve- 
ment, contact  and  control.  416  F.  Supp.  at 
336.  At  one  time,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Delaware  educational  system  was  com- 
prised of  approximately  425  "educational  re- 
publics." 266  F.  2d  688  at  693.  In  general, 
each  district  contained  a  single  school  house 
serving  those  pupils  residing  within  a  radius 
of  two  miles  from  that  building.  Pursuant  to 
an  1829  statute,  the  number  of  districts  was 
reduced  to  195.  Further  reductions  took  place 
over  the  years,  particularly  in  rural,  southern 
Delaware,  where  the  ineconomies  and  educa- 


tional inefflciencies  of  the  tiny  units  were 
most  pronounced.  Larger,  more  efficient  edu- 
cational units  appeared  in  New  Castle 
County,  particularly  north  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal,  and  many  of  the 
present  school  districts  in  the  County  have 
historic  antecedents  and  trace  their  origins 
to  the  nineteenth  century  or  early  twentieth 
century.  393  F.  Supp.  428,  433. 

Historically,  the  City  of  Wilmington  School 
District  has  been  the  largest,  wealthiest, 
and  by  far  the  most  independent  educa- 
tional entity  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  In 
1852.  nine  United  School  Districts  within  the 
City  of  Wilmington  were  brought  together 
under  the  governance  of  a  newly  incorpo- 
rated board  of  education  designated  "The 
Board  of  Public  Education  in  Wilmington". 
10  Del.  Laws  644.  That  body  has  controlled 
public  education  in  the  City  of  Wilmington 
ever  since.  In  1905,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Wilmington  School  District  were  defined  by 
statute  to  be  coterminous  with  the  political 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  Wilmington.  23 
Del.  Laws  92.  This  explicit  statutory  desig- 
nation in  1905  confirmed  the  geographic 
identity  of  the  Wilmington  School  District 
and  the  City  of  Wilmington  which  had  ex- 
isted for  the  preceding  fifty  years.  This 
geographic  designation  has  been  explicitly 
carried  forward  in  every  amendment  to  the 
Delaware  school  laws.  32  Del.  Laws  163 
(1921);  37  Del.  Laws  202  (1931);  66  Del. 
Laws  172  (1965);  66  Del.  Laws  292  (1968). 

Prior  to  1964,  the  Delaware  Constitution 
mandated  a  dual  system  of  public  education. 
Desegregation  began  in  northern  Delaware, 
however,  even  prior  to  1964.  pursuant  to 
the  landmark  decision  in  Belton  v.  Gebhart. 
Del.  Ch..  87  A.  2d  862  (1952);  aff'd.  Gebhart 
V.  Belton,  Del.  Supr.,  91  A.  2d  137  (1952). 
Following  the  affirmance  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Gebhart  decision,  sub 
nom.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483  (1954)  {"Brovm  I"),  desegregation  pro- 
ceeded promptly  in  northern  New  Castle 
County.  The  Wilmington  School  District  was 
permitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  begin  desegregation  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  implementation  decision.  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  294  (1956) 
{"Brown  II"). 

The  prompt,  voluntary  and  substantial 
affirmative  action  taken  in  New  Castle  Coun- 
ty was  not  matched  in  rural,  southern  Dela- 
ware and  eventually  led  to  the  Initiation 
of  the  Evans  v.  Buchanan  litigation  urging 
compliance  in  lower  Delaware.  In  1958,  this 
Court  acknowledged  the  prompt  compliance 
representative  of  New  Castle  County.  Evans 
V.  Buchanan,  256  F.  2d  688,  690  (3rd  Clr. 
1958).  In  fact,  this  prompt  and  voluntary 
move  toward  compliance  had  been  acknowl- 
edged three  years  earlier  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  II.  349  U.S. 
at  299.  In  again  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  compliance  in  lower  Delaware  in  1960, 
this  Court  stated  in  Evans  v.  Ennls,  281  F. 
2d  385  (3rd  Cir.  1960) : 

"In  short,  integration  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, which  has  already  integrated  many  of 
its  schools,  particularly  in  the  Wilmington 
metropolitan  area,  should  not  be  viewed, 
gauged  or  judged  by  the  more  restrictive 
standards  reasonably  applicable  to  commu- 
nities which  have  not  advanced  as  far  upon 
the  road  toward  full  integration  as  Dela- 
ware." 281  F.  2d  at  393. 

Pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  this  Court  in 
Evans  v.  Ennis,  supra,  the  District  Covirt  ap- 
proved a  two-step  plan  which  resulted  in  the 
integration  of  public  schools  in  all  of  Dela- 
ware. Evans  v.  Buchanan,  196  F.  Supp.  321 
(D.  Del.  1961).  The  first  step  provided  for 
the  Immediate  admission  on  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory basis  of  all  Negro  children  de- 
siring to  attend  formerly  white  schools.  The 
second  stage  provided  for  the  full  integration 
of  school  facilities  throughout  the  State  and 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  new  school  code 
which  eliminated  the  small  and  overlapping 
dual  school  districts  and  established  thirty 


imltary  districts.  Significantly,  the  plan,  ap- 
proved by  the  court  below  in  1961,  retained 
the  Wilmington  School  District,  the  largest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  educationaUy  advanced 
In  the  State,  as  geographlcaUy  coterminous 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Wilming- 
ton, as  It  had  been  for  more  than  100  years. 

The  legislature,  however,  failed  to  pass  the 
school  code  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  approved  by 
the  District  Court.  Therefore,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  undertook  affirmative  adm.inls- 
trative  action  to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  the 
remaining  dual  systems  within  the  State  of 
Delaware.  This  vigorous  action  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  last  remnants  of  the  dual 
system  were  eliminated  in  Jime,  1967,  three 
years  In  advance  of  the  deadline  which  bad 
been  established  by  the  court.  This  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  State  Board  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  Delaware  earned  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  being  the  first  Southern  or 
Border  State  to  completely  eradicate  the  dual 
system  (Tr.  L.  2606) .  See  393  F.  Supp.  at  451. 

Even  after  the  dual  system  had  been  eradi- 
cated, there  still  remained  many  small  and 
educationally  Inefficient  school  districts,  pri- 
marily in  southern  Delaware.  Therefore,  the 
State  Board  again  sought  legislation  which 
would  achieve  school  district  consolidation. 
In  so  doing,  as  the  court  below  recognized 
(393  F.  Supp.  at  439),  the  emphasis  was  on 
the  small,  weak,  and  ineffective  school  dis- 
tricts in  southern  Delaware. 

The  proposal  that  was  ultimately  enacted 
Into  law  as  the  Educational  Advancement 
Act  of  1968  was  developed  over  a  period  of 
time  with  extensive  Input  from  educators. 
legislators,  and  parents.  Public  and  educa- 
tional input  was  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  state.  A  significant  concern  expressed 
throughout  Delaware  was  the  Intense  natural 
desire  to  retain  local  control  over  public  edu- 
cation. This  desire  was  rationally  based  upon 
a  fear  of  educational  structures  that  were  too 
large  and  Impersonal  to  responsibly  handle 
the  needs  of  Individual  children. 

The  Educational  Advancement  Act,  68 
Del.  Laws  292,  14  Del.  C.  §  1001,  et  seq.,  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  1968.  The  Act  was 
Intended  "to  provide  the  framework  for  an 
effective  and  orderly  reorganization  of  the 
existing  school  districts  of  the  State  through 
the  retention  of  certain  existing  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  combination  of  other  existing 
school  districts".  14.  Del.  C.  I  1001.  Pursuant 
to  the  Act,  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
subjected  to  an  explicit  timetable  to  develop 
a  plan  conforming  to  specific  criteria,  to  sub- 
mit the  plan  to  local  boards  of  education  and 
to  receive  and  pass  on  their  objections  to  the 
proposed  plan. 

The  legislative  criteria  contained  In  14  Del. 
C.  §  1004  are  the  legislative  provisions  sig- 
nificant in  this  action.  14  Del.  C.  §  1004(c)  (2) 
provided  that  each  proposed  school  district 
should  have  an  enrollment  of  at  least  1,900 
and  not  more  than  12,000.  This  size  limita- 
tion, so  much  a  part  of  the  tradition  of  Dela- 
ware education,  effectively  excluded  three 
school  districts  in  New  Castle  County  from 
consolidation  with  contiguous  districts  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education:  Wilmington, 
Newark,  and  Alfred  I.  DuPont. 

14  Del.  C.  i  1004(c)  (4)  carried  over  the 
statutory  language  pertaining  to  the  Wil- 
mington boundaries,  which  had  existed  since 
1905,  by  providing  that  the  Wilmington 
School  District  would  be  the  City  of  WU- 
mlngton  with  the  territory  within  Its  limits. 
This  language,  which  was  surplusage  so  far 
as  the  possible  consolidation  of  Wilmington 
was  concerned  because  of  the  size  limita- 
tions, was  inserted  because  of  the  drafters' 
concern  that  the  failure  to  include  this  lan- 
guage from  existent  Delaware  statutes  might 
create  a  problem  under  the  Delaware  Con- 
stitution which  would  necessitate  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  legislature.  Because  of  the 
opposition  to  consolidation  which  existed  In 
southern  Delaware,  there  was  considerable 
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Because  of  this  strong  opposition 
em  Delaware  to  consolidation 
trlcts.  the  vote  on  the  leglslatlo:  i 
close,  with  the  critical  amendrient 
by  a  single  vote.  The  Act  pass*  d 
received    its    substantial 
from  Wilmington  and  New 
and  received  the   affirmative 
Wilmington  representative 
white.    A   black   Wilmington 
was  among  the  sponsors  of 
legislation. 

Wilmington  and  New  Castle 
ing  the  years  following  World 
enced   the   rapid   demographic 
growth  that  has  been  unlvers^ 
poUtan  areas  in  this  country 
period.  Rapid  suburban  growth 
gratlon  from  the  City  and  a  s 
migration  of  black  population 
have  resulted  in  the  City  bei^ig 
black  compared  to  the  suburbs, 
graphic  changes  have  been  reflected 
fact  magnified)  in  the  racial 
the  schools.  Between  1954  and 
mington  School  District  experienced 
crease    in   black   enrollment    fr  )m 
12,141.  At  the  same  time,  the  wpite 
enrollment   decreased   from   9 
(PX-8).  Thus,  during  this  perfsd 
centage  of  black  enrollment  In 
ton  School  District  had  increased 
to  83%.  It  is  essentially  this 
the  plaintiffs  and  intervening 
plain,  a  set  of  demographic 
way  attributable  to  actions  bj 
defendants  in  this  case 

Mr.  BIDEN.  This  brief  was  filed  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  th^  Third  Cir- 
cuit, where  the  Wilmington 
on  appeal.  I  attended  the 
before  the  third  circuit  in 
on  March  30.  The  summary 
issues  in  contest  which  follo\^s 
in  large  part  from  my 
briefs  of  all  the  parties,  my 
the  oral  argument,  and  the 
bates  I  have  had  with  Justice 
ment  oflficials  about  the  case 
of  the  confirmation  hearing! 
sistant  Attorney  General 
Rights  Division  and  the 
eral.  Incidentally,  it  was  thes  e 
views  on  the  busing  questior  s 
me  to  oppose  their  nominatio  ns 
I  felt  them  otherwise  well 

Every  school  desegregati(|n 
quires  a  Federal  court  to 
basic  inquiries.  First,  the  coi|rt 
termine  whether  there  has 
tion  of  the  equal  protection 
the   14th  amendment.  Has 
racial  discrimination  in 
educational  opportunities? 
court  determines  that  there 
violation,  the  court  must 
the  scope  of  the  remedy 
place  the  injured  parties  in 
uation  they  would  have  beei 
violation  not  occurred.  Even 
of  litigation,  neither  of  these 
tal  questions  has  been  resolvpd 

The  question  of 
tion  in  the  Wilmington  school 
many  other  such  cases  was 
summer  when  the  Suprem« 
cided  the  case  of  Washing^)n 
426  U.S.  229  (1976).  The 
decided   in   that   case,   tha 
"equal  protection"  clause 
tentlonal  discrimination  by 
officials,  it  does  not,  as  some 
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assumed,  create  liability  in  Government 
officials  for  unintended  racial  conse- 
quences. In  other  words,  school  officials 
are  not  responsible  for  the  outmigration 
of  whites  from  urban  areas  thus  creat- 
ing ghetto  schools. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated : 

[We]  have  not  held  that  a  law,  neutral 
on  its  face  and  serving  ends  otherwise  with- 
in the  power  of  government  to  pursue,  Is 
Invalid  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
simplr  because  it  may  affect  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  one  race  than  of  another. 

However,  the  basic  premise  of  the  pur- 
ported constitutional  violation  in  the 
Wilmington  case  is  a  State  statute  en- 
acted in  1968.  The  district  court  con- 
cluded that  the  effect  of  that  statute's 
exclusion  of  the  Wilmington  school  dis- 
trict from  State  school  board  reorgani- 
zational  authority  was  discriminatory 
since  that  district  is  predominantly 
black.  However,  the  court  explicitly 
found  that  there  was  no  discriminatory 
motive  or  purpose. 

It  is  Important  that  my  colleagues, 
hopefully,  when  reading  this  record  im- 
derstand  what  I  am  about  to  read  from 
the  court's  decision: 

We  cannot  conclude,  as  plaintiff's  con- 
tend, that  the  provisions  excluding  the  Wilm- 
ington District  from  school  reorganization 
were  purposeftilly  racially  discriminatory. 
To  be  sure,  all  legislators  in  Delaware  in  1968 
knew  that  Wilmington  had  a  large  black 
population,  and  most  legislators  may  have 
known  that  the  Wilmington  School  District 
was  predominantly  black.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  focus  of  the  legislators'  concern  in  de- 
veloping the  consolidation  provisions  of  the 
Educational  Advancement  Act  was  on 
small,  weak,  ineffective  school  districts,  and 
while  the  effectiveness  of  schooling  in  Wil- 
mington at  this  time  has  been  disputed,  it 
Is  clear  that  Wilmington  had  larger  staffs 
and  better  programs  than  many  Delaware 
school  districts.  Moreover,  Wilmington  had 
historically  been  treated  distinctively  in  Del- 
aware education,  and  there  Is  evidence  that 
its  representatives  were  unwilling  to  forego 
certain  aspects  of  this  special  treatment.  No 
language  in  the  provisions  at  issue  makes 
any  reference  to  race,  nor  evidently,  did  the 
legislative  debates  over  the  Act  contain  any 
reference  to  race.  Finally,  all  Wilmington 
legislators,  black  and  white,  voted  for  the 
Educational  Advancement  Act.  In  short,  the 
record  does  not  demonstrate  that  a  signifi- 
cant purpose  of  the  Educational  Advance- 
ment  Act  was  to  foster  or  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination through  school  reorganization. 
(Emphasis  added) 

A  more  explicit  violation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  In  the  Washing- 
ton against  Davis  case  is  hard  to  imagine. 
However,  the  plaintiffs  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  its  amicus  curiae  brief 
insist  that  the  district  court's  language 
is  consistent  with  the  Washington  case. 

The  essence  of  that  argument  is  that 
the  1968  statute  must  be  read  in  light 
of  the  history  of  a  dual  system  in  Dela- 
ware. Although  the  statute  had  no  ex- 
plicit purpose,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  it  was  intended  to  keep 
Wilmington  separate  and  thereby  per- 
petuate the  discrimination  of  Delaware's 
separate  but  equal  system  by  isolating 
blacks  in  Wilmington.  The  argument 
further  assiunes  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture had  a  continuing  responsibility  to 
remedy  the  past  dual  system  which  the 
1968  act  did  not  fulfill. 

Parenthetically,  that  past  dual  system 


to  which  I  refer  and  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  referred  is  the  pre- 
1954 — 14  years  earlier — statute  that  ex- 
isted in  Delaware. 

At  the  heart  of  this  argument  is  the 
assertion  that  there  was  a  historic  ar- 
rangement between  suburban  districts 
and  Wilmington  to  perpetuate  a  dual 
system  and,  therefore,  that  the  1968  act 
is  evidence  of  a  continuing  violation.  Del- 
aware was  clearly  a  so-called  de  jure 
system.  There  did  exist  pre- 1954  and  sub- 
sequent to  that,  an  obligation  upon  the 
State  of  Delaware  to  remedy  this  vio- 
lation of  the  14th  amendment.  However, 
Delaware  promptly  dismantled  its  dual 
system  within  a  year  of  the  Brown  de- 
cision; had  done  all  that  need  be  done, 
in  my  opinion.  Indeed,  the  Supreme 
Court  commended  Delaware  in  1955  for 
the  speed  with  which  is  complied  with 
the  year  old  mandate  of  the  Brown  de- 
cision 

I'he  plaintiffs  point  specifically  to  the 
fact  that  for  a  1-year  period,  the  1954- 
55  school  year,  191 — hear  me,  191 — black 
students  in  the  suburbs  attended  black 
schools  in  Wilmington.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  tens  of  thousands  or  thousands 
or  even  himdreds  of  children.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  black  children  were 
unfairly  and  wrongly  not  permitted  to 
attend  schools  within  the  district  in 
which  they  resided. 

These  191  black  students  consisted  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  students  in 
the  county  at  the  time.  The  plaintiffs 
insist  that  this  indiscretion,  which  af- 
fected a  tiny  fraction  of  the  student 
population,  served  as  the  basis  for  a  bus- 
ing order  affecting  60  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  State  two  decades  later. 
That,  I  submit,  is  injustice  in  the  name 
of  justice. 

"The  second  predicate  for  a  constitu- 
tional violation  in  Wilmington  is  al- 
leged housing  discrimination.  No  one 
who  has  lived  in  Delaware,  or  anywhere 
in  this  country,  can  deny  that  there 
has  been  housing  discrimination.  And 
quite  frankly,  I  believe  it  still  exists 
across  this  Nation. 

However,  the  amoimt  of  intentional 
unconstitutional  housing  discrimina- 
tion was  engaged  in  by  private,  nongov- 
ernmental parties: 

The  housing  violations  which  the  Court 
actuaUy  found  to  support  this  sweeping  con- 
clusion were  as  follows : 

(1)  The  1936  PHA  Mortgage  Underwriting 
Manual  advocated  racially  and  economically 
homogeneous  neighborhoods.  393  F.Supp.  at 
434.  No  finding  as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of 
this  federal  manual  was  made  by  the  court 
below,  other  than  to  cite  a  1971  speech  by 
ex-President  Nixon.  Obviously,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  attribute  this  manual  to  the 
defendant  State  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Private  racial  discrimination  in  the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing  was  tolerated  by 
the  real  estate  Industry  and  not  terminated 
by  State  officials.  393  F.Supp.  at  434.  Of 
course,  this  undocumented  conclusion  by  the 
trial  co\irt  overlooks  the  fact  that  until  the 
decision  In  Jones  v.  Mayer,  392  U.S.  409 
(1968),  private  discrimination  in  such  mat- 
ters was  not  unlawful.  The  real  estate 
agents,  as  legal  agents  for  their  clients,  were 
obligated  to  honor  their  client's  legal  wishes. 
The  record  Is  undisputed  that  since  1968 
and  the  passage  of  the  Delaware  Pair  Hous- 
ing Law,  6  Del.  C.  S  4601,  there  has  been  no 
discrimination  In  private  real  estate  trans- 
actions. 
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(3)  Deeds  containing  racially  restrictive 
covenants  were  recorded  in  the  County  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  office  until  1973.  393  F.Supp. 
at  434.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  any  such  deed  was  recorded  subsequent 
to  1948.  The  only  evidence  cited  by  the  trial 
Court  in  support  of  Its  undocumented  con- 
clusion was  the  affirmative  effort  taken  by 
the  New  Castle  County  Attorney  in  1973  to 
insure  that  all  recorded  deeds  would  be 
physically  reviewed  and  not  recorded  if  any 
such  language  were  found.  Furthermore,  the 
record  was  uncontradicted  that  no  racially 
restrictive  covenant  was  given  force  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  subsequent  to  1948  and 
all  private  and  public  officials  Involved  with 
real  estate  were  explicitly  aware  that  such 
covenants  were  without  legal  force. 

(4)  The  Delaware  Real  Estate  Commission 
In  1959  republished  in  a  pamphlet  a  Code 
of  Ethics  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  a  private  organization, 
which  can  be  read  to  advocate  that  real  es- 
tate agents  should  not  attempt  "block- 
busting" but  should  promote  racial  ho- 
mogeneity. 393  F.Supp.  at  434.  This  admoni- 
tion of  the  private  real  estate  group  was 
subsequently  deleted  from  the  publication 
of  the  Delaware  Real  Estate  Commission, 
which  issues  licenses  to  realtors  in  Delaware 
(TR.  L.  511) .  Needless  to  say,  the  trial  Court 
did  not  even  attempt  to  make  a  finding  con- 
cerning the  specific  effects  of  this  admonition 
nor  attribute  it  to  the  defendant  State 
Board. 

(5)  In  1965,  a  private  board  of  realtors  in 
Wilmington  published  a  multi  list  which 
designated  "open"  listings  where  the  owner 
was  willing  to  sell  to  a  minority  buyer.  393 
F.Supp.  at  435.  Such  listings,  in  use  nation- 
wide prior  to  1968,  merely  reflected  the  legal 
fact  in  the  real  estate  Industry  that  it  was 
not  illegal  for  private  persons — 

Although,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
outrageous,  but  not  illegal— 

to  discriminate  in  the  sale  of  their  real 
estate.  That  situation  was  changed,  of  course, 
by  the  decision  in  Jones  v.  Mayer,  supra- 

(6)  The  public  housing  authorities  which 
have  existed  in  New  Castle  County  have 
built  almost  all  of  what  public  housing  has 
been  built  within  the  City  of  Wilmington. 
393  F.Supp.  at  435.  The  Court  does  not  at- 
tempt to  determine  a  specific  cause  and 
effect  in  this  regard,  does  not  attempt  to 
attribute  it  to  the  defendant  school  au- 
thority but  does  at  least  recognize  that  there 
are  legitimate  economic  realities  which  exist 
in  New  Castle  County  as  in  most  other  metro- 
politan areas  which  have  resulted  in  public 
housing  being  concentrated  in  the  urban 
area.  The  decision  In  Arlington  Heights, 
supra,  establishes  the  lack  of  constitutional 
violations  Involved  In  such  activity. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  possible  to  ask  for 
an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Javits  does  not 
want  the  time  allotted  to  him  under  the 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
may  use  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
from  the  15  minutes  that  was  ordered  for 
Mr.  Javits.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    BIDEN.    I    thank    the    majority 

When  I  was  New  Castle  councilman, 
I  dealt  with  the  issue  of  public  housing. 
I  fought  hard  and  I  fought  long  to  put 
public  housing  projects  in  the  suburban 
communities.  It  should  be.  That  should 
happen.  But  it  was  not  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Government  agencies  to  spe- 
cifically exclude  blacks  from  the  county. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Court 


of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  which 
stated  that,  although  housing  discrimi- 
nation, private  or  governmental,  is  de- 
plorable, "*  *  *  a  school  case,  like  a  ve- 
hicle, can  carry  only  a  limited  amount 
of  baggage."  The  Supreme  Court  stated 
it  more  forcefully  in  the  Charlotte  bus- 
ing case  in  1971: 

Our  objective  In  dealing  with  the  issues 
presented  by  these  cases  is  to  see  that  the 
school  authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a 
racial  minority  from  any  school,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  account  of  race;  it  does  not  and 
cannot  embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial 
prejudice  even  when  those  problems  con- 
tribute to  disproportionate  racial  concentra- 
tions in  some  schools. 

To  hold  Wilmington  school  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  private  realtors 
is  unjust  and,  to  my  mind,  inconsistent 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  holding  in  the 
Charlotte  case.  It  is  one  more  example 
of  injustice  in  the  name  of  justice. 

I  have  summarized  the  allegations  of 
constitutional  violation  in  the  Wilming- 
ton case.  Furthermore,  the  one  colorable 
allegation  involving  191  students  over  20 
years  ago  is  simply  not  a  "substantial" 
interdistrict  violation,  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  an  interdistrict  remedy  such 
as  the  massive  urban -suburban  busing 
ordered  by  the  district  court  in  Wilming- 
ton, which,  I  reemphasize,  will  bus  6  out 
of  10  children  in  the  State  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  major  con- 
troversy in  the  Wilmington  case— and  all 
school  desegregation  cases — the  scope  of 
the  remedy.  In  summary,  the  district 
court  in  this  case  has  ordered  the  State 
board  of  education  to  adopt  a  busing 
plan  involving  approximately  60  percent 
of  our  students,  so  as  to  achieve  a  10-  to 
35-percent  quota  of  blacks  in  each  school 
in  the  Wilmington  metropolitan  area — 
which  is  essentially  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  rule  which  the 
courts  apply  in  fashioning  school  de- 
segregation remedies  is  to  place  the  in- 
jured party  or  class  in  the  same  position 
they  would  have  been  in  had  the  injury 
not  occurred.  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  no  substantial  injury  that  deserves 
a  remedy.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  court  finds  such  an  injury, 
that  191  student  transfers  20  years  ago  or 
the  fortuitous  effect  of  the  1968  statute, 
constitute  violations  in  either  of  those 
instances.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  beUeve  that  either  of  those  acts,  had 
they  not  occurred,  would  have  resulted 
in  a  10-  to  35-percent  presence  of  blacks 
in  the  schools  of  metropolitan  Wilming- 
ton. 

'At  the  heart  of  the  Wilmington  case 
is  the  problem  of  residential  racial  sepa- 
ration. Blacks  cannot  afford  to  live  in 
Wilmington  school  suburbs. 

That  is  unfortunate,  and  would  be  re- 
solved by  economic  policy,  by  housing 
patterns,  and  by  attempts  in  this  body 
and  in  other  State  legislatures  to  rectify 
that  situation. 

So  we  end  up  having  predominantly 
black  schools  in  Wilmington  and  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  in  the  suburbs. 
This  is  a  nationwide  condition  that  must 
be  addressed,  but  not  by  busing.  It  has 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  Government 
action  in  Wilmington  or  in  most  other 
urban  centers.  It  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  acts  of  school  officials  in 


Wilmington.  It  cannot  be  cured  by  a  mas- 
sive busing  order  in  Wilmington  or  any 
other  city. 

It  cannot  be  cured,  furthermore,  and  I 
am  confident  it  cannot  be,  by  any  busing 
order  that  envisions  elimination  of  those 
school  districts. 

Furthermore,  I  am  confident  that  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  race  relations 
in  Delaware  will  be  jeopardized  and  that 
equal  educational  opportunities  will  be 
undermined  by  such  an  order. 

And  I  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  on  this,  Mr.  President.  I  was  a 
criminal  defense  lawyer,  a  public  de- 
fender, representing  dissident  groups 
within  the  community.  I  have  been  in 
my  legal  practice  the  black  man's  law- 
yer. My  civil  rights  record,  my  activities, 
all  that  I  have  done  since  I  have  been  in 
this  body,  are  consistent  with  the  posi- 
tion that  is  that  blacks  are  given  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  in  our  society  and 
we  have  an  obligation  to  remedy  that. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  work 
we  are  doing  to  better  relations  between 
black  and  whites  in  this  coimtry,  and  in 
my  community,  will  force  a  setback  and 
not  a  move  forward  by  this  ill-conceived 
policy. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  will  stop  the  Wilmington  busing 
order  and  all  similar  orders,  were  to 
pass.  In  brief  summary,  it  takes  the  fol- 
lowing two  principles  from  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Washington  against 
Davis  and  the  Charlottee  case  and  en- 
acts them  into  statutory  law.  It  essen- 
tially says: 

Busing  cannot  be  ordered : 

( 1 )  based  solely  upon  evidence  of  discrim- 
inatory effect,  or 

(2)  private  discrimination  beyond  the 
control  of  school  officials. 

Remember  the  Supreme  Court's  quote: 
Any  vehicle  can  only  carry  so  much  bag- 
gage. 

The  schools  are  having  enough  trouble 
teaching  children  how  to  read  and  write, 
let  alone  solving  the  social  problems 
created  by  agencies  and /or  individuals 
beyond  their  control. 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  will  cor- 
rect the  injustice  of  the  Wilmington  case 
and  other  cases  where  the  pursuit  of  the 
goals  of  the  14th  amendment  have  led  to 
irrational  and  arbitrary  results.  I  have 
struggled  throughout  my  Senate  career 
to  fashion  legislation  that  can  achieve 
that  goal  without  doing  violence  to  the 
"equal  protection"  goals  of  the  14th 
amendment.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  leg- 
islation will  do  just  that.  In  the  end,  it 
will  strengthen  the  14th  amendment  be- 
cause it  will  again  make  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause  a  practical  reality.  It 
will  restore  credibility  and  rationality  to 
that  basic  goal  of  our  society  by  regen- 
erating the  public  consensus  necessary  to 
implement  the  "equal  protection"  clause 
and  the  rest  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  listening.  I 
particularly  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  extending  my  time.  I  appreciate  the 
indulgence  of  the  Chair. 

(There  was  a  disturbance  in  the  gal- 
leries.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  there  be  order  in  the  galler- 
ies.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
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Mr.   BARTLETT.   Mr. 
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Although  the  program  will 
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I  regret  to  say  that  these 
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ing  a  large  portion  of  the 
ter  administration  energy 
far  short  of  realistic  hopes 
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economic  growth,  Its  military 
and  the  basic  energy  demands 
pie  for  jobs  and  a  good  standard 

An  area  of  particular 
which  I  would  like  to  address 
cerns  coal,  one  of  America's 
energy  resources  for  now 
mainder  of  the  century 
policies  now  being  formulated 
lation  which  has  been  offeree 
ably  in  concert  with  the 
forthcoming    "Energy 
deny  the  coal  industry  the 
it  might  otherwise  play  in 
energy  problems. 

Two  conflicting  measures 
Senate  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  this  vital  part  of 
Industry.  One  is  S.  977,  the 
tion  Bill"  which  mandates 
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from  oil  and  natural  gas  to  coal  for  elec- 
trical generation  and  industrial  boilers. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  promote  the 
use  of  coal  in  place  of  other  basic  energy 
resources — and  I  certainly  support  the 
conversion  of  natural  gas  from  boilers  to 
coal — ^however,  it  is  destined  for  failure, 
because  of  other  aspects  of  the  discord- 
ant energy  program  that  is  developing. 
While  S.  977  promotes  coal  utilization, 
another  measure  before  the  Senate  works 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  dis- 
couraging coal  production.  S.  7,  errone- 
ously termed  the  surface  mining  bill,  is, 
instead  a  ban-surface  mining  bill,  an 
antlcoal  production  bill.  The  measure 
has  gone  far  beyond  reasonable  regula- 
tion of  coal  mining  and  reclamation  to 
effectively  prevent  the  strip  mining  of 
coal,  in  favor  of  the  more  expensive  and 
less  productive  deep  mining  of  this 
resource. 

These  two  measures,  working  in  totally 
opposite  directions,  are  representative  of 
the  overall  energy  effort  as  it  now  stands 
before  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
only  full  production  of  the  four  basic 
energy  resources  available  to  us  in  quan- 
tity can  supply  America  with  the  energy 
it  needs  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 

And  yet.  our  policies  with  regard  to 
the  four  resources — oil.  gas,  coal,  and 
nuclear  energy,  continue  to  discourage 
rather  than  stimulate  increased  develop- 
ment of  these  resources. 

In  the  days  ahead  I  intend  to  comment 
in  detail  on  the  policies  being  formulated 
regarding  these  resources,  and  how  these 
policies  together  form  a  blueprint  for  en- 
ergy disaster  in  this  country. 

If  we  review  very  briefly  the  4-year 
period  that  has  just  passed,  virtually 
every  action  taken  by  Congress  on  en- 
ergy has  reduced  the  capability  of  our 
energy  Industry  to  produce  domestic 
energy. 

The  incentives  have  been  removed  and 
replaced  with  negative  incentives.  The 
price  has  been  rolled  back  to  reduce  the 
natural  Incentive  of  the  marketplace  to 
invest  in  more  and  more  drilling,  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  oil  and  gas. 

So  it  is  very  important  that  Congress 
look  at  the  existing  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tration's energy  program  and  assess 
them;  and  I  believe  Congress  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  positions 
taken  by  the  administration  and  the 
measures  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  real- 
ize the  potential  coal  production  we 
could  otherwise,  with  no  action ;  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  have  the  nuclear  en- 
ergy that  we  desperately  need,  that  we 
otherwise  would  have  with  existing  pro- 
grams permitted  to  continue,  particu- 
larly in  the  breeder  reactor  area;  that 
with  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  bill,  if 
it  passes  as  it  Is  now  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, we  will  not  have  suflQcient  drilling 
in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  de- 
velopment of  those  resources  to  fill  the 
need  we  have  for  more  domestic  oil  and 
gas. 

However,  this  is  Just  a  part  of  the  total 
Carter  package.  We  are  not  sure  what  the 
missing  links  are  as  yet,  but  we  will  see 
very  soon. 

Regardless  of  what  is  in  the  part  that 
has  not  been  announced,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  have  a  workable  energy  program 


that  Is  going  to  provide  the  needs  of  this 
Nation.  Congress  must  look  very  closely 
at  what  is  presented  to  it,  so  that  we  will 
develop  a  workable  energy  program  that 
will  resolve  our  problems,  reduce  our  de- 
pendency on  OPEC  nations,  provide  the 
power  for  jobs — more  and  better  jobs  for 
this  Nation — strengthen  our  economy, 
and  assure  us  that  our  national  defenses 
are  strong. 

It  used  to  be  that  we  would  limit  our 
imports  of  oil  to  10  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction for  national  security  reasons.  To- 
day we  are  bringing  in  50  percent  of  pro- 
duction by  imports.  This  shows  a  foolish 
dependency  on  foreign  sources  of  oil  that 
we  know  are  not  reliable  in  all  conditions. 

So  I  tell  my  colleagues  that  I  will  con- 
tinue analyzing  the  various  aspects  of 
the  administration  energy  program  as 
time  goes  on  and  as  more  p>arts  of  it  are 
made  known  to  all  of  us.  But  I  think  it  Is 
vital  that  Members  of  the  Senate  pay 
very  close  attention  to  all  facets,  so  that 
we  can  develop  a  sensible  program  that 
will  do  the  job  for  every  American. 


LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  INVESTMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ry F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  insistence  upon  Its 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11)  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  further 
amendment  of  the  House  to  H.R.  11  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Dom- 
ENici,  and  Mr.  Chafee  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  SICK 
PAY  EXCLUSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1828, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (H.R.  1828)  relating  to  the  effective 
date  for  the  changes  made  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  to  the  exclusion  for  sick 
pay- 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  believe 
Senators  know,  this  bill,  the  covmterpart 
of  which  has  been  sponsored  on  this  side 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dols) 
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and  others,  provides  that  the  provisions 
relating  to  sick  pay  would  not  be  effective 
for  the  calendar  year  1976. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  that.  I  am  sure  Senators 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  mall  about 
it.  I  have. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  1828  generally 
postpones  for  1  year  the  effective  date  of 
the  sick  pay  revisions  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Last  year  the  Congress  made  extensive 
changes  in  the  taxation  of  sick  pay.  In 
general,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  repealed  the 
sick  pay  provisions  and  substituted  a 
new,  more  restricted,  disabilty  income 
exclusion.  Several  other  major  changes 
in  this  provision  were  made  by  the  1976 
act.  These  changes  include:  The  exclu- 
sion is  availabe  only  to  taxpayers  who 
are  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
the  exclusion  is  phased  out  for  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  more  than  $15,000;  and, 
under  certain  circumstances  if  a  tax- 
payer wishes  to  recover  tax-free  the 
amount  of  any  contributions  he  or  she 
made  to  an  annuity  program,  the  tax- 
payer must  make  an  irrevocable  election 
not  to  claim  sick  pay  excluision  for  that 
year  and  any  subsequent  year. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  which  re- 
quired almost  2  years  of  legislative  work 
did  not  become  law  until  October  4,  1976, 
but  the  sick  pay  revisions  were  applicable 
back  to  January  1.  1976.  By  October  4, 
1976,  many  people  had  received  amounts 
which  were  excludable  as  sick  pay  under 
the  old  law,  but  not  under  the  new  law. 
Many  of  these  taxpayers  did  not  fully 
reaUze  that  they  were  affected  by  the 
changes  until  they  started  to  prepare 
their  tax  forms  and  instructions  this 
year,  and  had  to  come  up  with  extra 
money  to  pay  the  increased  tax  liabilities. 

This  bill  relieves  taxpayers  of  these 
unanticipated  tax  Increases  by  generally 
postponing  for  1  year  the  effective  date 
of  the  sick  pay  revisions.  Under  this  bill, 
the  sick  pay  provisions  generally  begin  to 
apply  in  1977— that  is,  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1976. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
technical  provisions  designed  to  protect 
people  who  made  certain  elections  under 
the  1976  act's  sick  pay  revisions.  These 
people  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
revoke  those  elections  and  make  new 
elections  beginning  In  1977  or  at  a  later 
date. 

Also,  for  some  people  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  rules  reduce  current  or  future  tax  li- 
ability. For  those  relatively  few  people 
who  prefer  the  1976  act  rules,  the  bill 
permits  them  to  stay  on  those  rules  for 
1976.  Under  this  bill,  taxpayers  are  per- 
mitted to  choose  whether  they  want  1976 
as  their  last  year  under  the  old  rules  or 
their  first  year  under  the  new  rules. 

This  bill  Is  estimated  to  cause  a  one- 
time $327  million  reduction  in  receipts, 
all  in  fiscal  year  1977.  The  third  concur- 
rent budget  resolution,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  Congress,  provides  sufficient  room 
for  this  revenue  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  relief  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  Finance  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  that  this  measure  be 
passed  by  approving  identical  language 
on  the  tax  stimulus  bill. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  informed  that  at  least  one  or 


two  amendments  will  be  offered,  and  I 
can  agree  to  at  least  one  of  them.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Connecticut  hat 
an  amenndment  he  wishes  to  offer. 

UP    AMENDMEa^T    NO.     148 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Matsu- 

NAGA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  for  himself,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  148: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  Effective  Date  for  Changes  in 
Treatment  of  Income  Earned 
Abroad  by  United  States  Citi- 
zens Living  or  Residing  Abroad 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  1011  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "December  31,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1976". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  delays  for  1  year  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  provision  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  which  substantially 
changed  the  tax  treatment  of  income 
earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Prior  to  the  1976  act,  U.S.  citizens 
could  exclude  up  to  $20,000 — and  in  some 
cases  $25,000 — of  income  earned  abroad 
during  a  period  in  which  they  were  over- 
seas for  17  out  of  18  months  or  during  a 
period  they  were  bona  fide  residents  of  a 
foeign  country.  The  1976  act  generally 
reduced  this  exclusion  to  $15,000  per 
year — although  a  $20,000  per-year  ex- 
clusion was  retained  for  employees  of 
charitable  organizations.  In  addition,  the 
act  made  three  substantial  modifications 
in  the  computation  of  the  exclusion:  It 
disallowed  any  foreign  tax  credit  for 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments  on 
excluded  Income;  It  taxed  any  additional 
income  of  these  individuals  at  the  higher 
rate  brackets  which  would  have  applied 
had  the  excluded  income  been  subject  to 
tax ;  and  it  required  that  income  eligible 
for  the  exclusion  not  be  received  outside 
of  the  country  where  earned. 

Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
was  not  enacted  until  October  4,  1976, 
these  changes  in  the  earned  income  ex- 
clusion applied  to  all  income  earned  In 
1976  for  calendar  year  taxpayers.  This 
retroactive  effective  date  has  caused  con- 
siderable hardship  for  many  individuals 
who  could  not  have  known  for  most  of 
1976  that  they  would  be  subject  to  sub- 
stantially higher  taxes  for  that  year.  The 
amendment  recognizes  that  the  hardship 
resulting  to  these  individuals  is  sub- 
stantialy  gi-eater  than  the  small  amoimt 
of  revenue  involved — approximately  $38 
million.  Thus,  the  amendment  delays  the 
effective  date  of  this  provision  until  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1977. 

This  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  at  the  same  time 
as  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  voted  on  unanimously  by  the 
entire  committee.  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 


to  the  distinguished  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suport  the  Ritaicoff-Matsunaga-Bartlett 
amendment  which  would  delay  from  De- 
cember 1,  1976  to  December  31,  1977,  the 
effective  date  of  the  provision  in  the 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act  which  changes 
the  tax  treatment  of  income  earned 
abroad  by  U.S.  citizens. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
consideration  of  this  amendment;  the 
same  reasons  which  lead  the  House  to 
enact  H.R.  1828  also  support  the  adoption 
of  the  present  amendment.  As  with  the 
changes  in  sick  pay  exclusion,  the  1976 
Tax  Reform  Act  changed  retroactively 
the  tax  treatment  of  Americans  living 
and  working  abroad.  Although  the  act 
became  law  in  October  of  1976,  its  pro- 
visions were  made  applicable  back  to 
January  1,  1976. 

Taxpayers  rightfully  deserve  the  op- 
portimity  to  plan  and  to  prepare  for  the 
payment  of  added  taxes  imposed  by  the 
change.  However,  because  of  the  late 
passage  of  the  1976  act  and  its  retroac- 
tive application,  many  U.S.  citizens 
abroad  did  not  anticipate  the  tax  in- 
crease. Many  did  not  realize  the  changes 
had  been  made,  until  they  examined  the 
tax  forms  and  were  preparing  to  file  their 
tax  returns  for  this  year. 

The  new  provision  caught  these  tax- 
payers unprepared.  They  had  not  made 
quarterly  declarations  and  withholdings 
to  satisfy  the  new  law.  Many  would  in- 
cur, in  addition  to  the  tax,  interest  and 
penalty  because  of  the  1976  act's  retro- 
active application. 

These  U.S.  citizens  abroad  are  honest 
taxpayers;  they  wish  to  comply  fully 
with  U.S.  tax  laws.  Nonetheless,  a  retro- 
active change  which  materially  increases 
their  tax  liability  for  a  year  already 
passed,  cannot  help  but  rankle  l^elr 
sense  of  fair  treatment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  merits  of 
the  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  In- 
come earned  abroad  today.  I  only  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  inequity  that 
results  from  the  retroactive  application 
of  that  change.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment  to  correct  this  inequity. 
As  amended,  the  bill,  H.R.  1828,  would 
restore  fairness  of  our  tax  system  to  two 
groups  of  taxpayers — those  who  received 
sick  leave  compensation  and  those  who 
worked  abroad. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  wholehearted- 
ly this  amendment  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sion in  reference  to  sick  pay.  I  think  both 
are  meritorious  as  to  content. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  always  refrain  from  retroactive 
taxation  unless  there  are  some  very  im- 
usual  circumstances. 

The  tax  load  of  all  our  people  Is  so 
heavy  that  we  owe  it  to  them  to  let  them 
knov/  ahead  of  time  what  their  burdens 
will  be,  so  they  can  make  proper  arrange- 
ments, and  we  should  not  place  on  them 
an  undue  hardship  by  reason  of  retro- 
activity. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  shall  support  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  just  make  one 
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comment.  In  November  12 
abroad  under  a  Senate  resolution 
met  with  American  resident^ 
said  that: 

Here  are  12  Senators  who  wodld 
the  thoughts  of  Americans  ll^  Ing 

Iian, 


Senators  went 

We 

abroad.  We 

like  to  hear 
abroad. 


,  attended 

never  heard 

Th^se  were  not 

a  lot  of 

with  ordi- 


earr  Ing 


from  Ne- 
withhold- 
and  sud- 
with  a  big 
re  the  money 
alking  about 
with  respect 

denator  from 
While  not  a 
was  a  Con- 
all  of  us  felt 
we  would 
back  to  the 


s£id 


will  the 
yield  for  a 

1  e  pleased  to 

associate  my- 
the   distin- 
Conifecticut,  who 
del^ation  which 
East  last 
ti  indicate  he 


hid! 


We  had  two  meetings  in 
by  some  300  people,  and_I 
such  universal  outrage, 
people  in  business  or 
money;  these  were  America|is 
nary  jobs 

As  the  distinguished  Senator 
braska  said,  they  were  havi  ig 
ing  taken  out  of  their  wag  ;s 
denly  they  were  confronte( 
tax  bite,  and  they  did  not  ha 
to  pay  for  it.  They  were  not 
what  would  happen  in  1977 
to  retroactivity. 

I  see  the  distinguished 
Michigan  is  on  the  floor, 
single  one  of  those  people 
necticut  constituent,  I  think 
their  cause  so  deeply  we 
fight  for  them  when  we  gol 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presicjent 
Senator  from  Connecticut 
brief  comment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would 
yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to 
self   with   the   remarks   of 
guished  Senator  from 
was  the  chairman  of  the 
made  that  trip  into  the  Micjdle 
November,  and  I  am  glad 
reports  exactly  correctly. 

At  his  suggestion,  which  I 
a  very  good  one,  our  group 
with  Americans  living  abroid 
countries  in  which  we  trave 

The  one  universal,  unifor  n 
we  heard  was  this  particu  a 
which  was  made  retroactivp 
the  taxation  of  income  of 
ing  abroad  was  concerned 

I  support  this  amendmeni 
ator  from  Connecticut.  It 
insofar  as  retroactivity  is 

I  also  hope,  however, 
mittee  on  Finance  perhaps 
a  little  more  time  on  the 
tions  involved  as  to  wheth4r 
want  it  to  take  effect  at 
year  or  whether  it  needs 
modification. 

I  think  there  is  some 
as  to  whether  we  are  actual 
hurting  the  employment  o 
and  what  the  impact,  the 
tion  of  what  the  impact. 
U.S.  business  that  is  operatijig 

I  think  some  of  those 
haps — and  I  say  this  not 
of  the  Committee  on 
closer  and  more  comprehensive 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank 
guished  colleague. 

I  yield  to  my  cosponsor,  Senator  Bart- 
LETT  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  yieldiig.  I  express 
to  him  and  to  the  floor  mar  ager  my  ap- 
preciation of  their  sponsors  hip  and  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendmen 

One  of  the  rea»soiis  why  1 1  oted  against 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  last  jear  was  the 
provision  in  the  law  that  changed  the 
tax   treatment   of   Americins    working 
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a  member 
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abroad.  Because  of  those  changes  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  the  20tli  of  January 
1977,  to  substantially  return  that  treat- 
ment to  what  it  was  before  the  1976  law, 
addressing  the  policy  question  that  was 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. I  later  offered  another  bill  to  re- 
move the  retroactive  provisions  which 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  now  addresses. 

I  will  give  you  the  experience  of  just 
one  company,  since  I  understand  the 
Treasury  Department  has  said  this  pro- 
vision will  only  amount  to  revenue  gains 
of  only  $40  million.  One  company  in  Ok- 
lahoma, Halliburton,  which  is  an  oilfield 
service  company  that  serves  the  drilling 
of  wells,  production  of  oU  and  gas  all 
over  the  world,  has  estimated  that  the 
increased  employee  costs  to  them  for 
1976  will  be  $9  million. 

Halliburton  is  not  a  huge  company. 
You  can  see  that  for  the  operations  of 
many  companies  and  for  many  individ- 
uals in  foreign  lands  that  this  amoimts 
to  a  very  severe  blow. 

Certainly,  as  the  Senator  stated,  sur- 
prising them  with  a  tax  change  which 
they  were  not  expecting  was  a  severe 
financial  blow,  but  also  I  think  it  really 
hurt  their  pride.  I  think  most  of  the 
Americans  overseas  feel  they  are  ambas- 
sadors for  the  United  States,  very  good 
ones  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  do  a  lot  for  this 
country  that  we  are  not  aware  of. 

Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
on  his  remarks.  This  goes  far  beyond 
the  employees  there.  The  companies  for 
whom  they  work  must  compete  with  in- 
dustrial companies  from  all  over  the 
world.  If  we  do  not  continue  this  tax 
treatment,  fewer  American  companies 
will  have  employees  abroad,  and  all  of 
these  employees  abroad  are  creating  jobs 
for  people  back  home  because  the  parent 
company  is  sending  things,  manufactur- 
ing things,  and  it  opens  up  the  avenues 
of  trade  and  banking  for  more  goods 
to  flow. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  this 
matter  we  are  correcting  today  is  unfair 
to  the  employees,  it  is  also  a  very  un- 
economic thing  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  general  economy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  Is  cer- 
tainly right  because  the  management  of 
HaUiburton  informed  me  very  early,  be- 
fore the  Tax  Reform  Act  passed,  that 
they  would  not  be  competitive  in  certain 
areas  because  of  the  anticipated  increases 
in  salary  payments  they  would  have  to 
make,  and  that  they  would  be  replac- 
ing Americans  with  foreign  nationals  in 
some  positions.  So  it  would  affect  the 
"ambassadors"  and  the  goodwill  citizens 
of  our  country  who  do  a  great  job  for  the 
United  States  all  over  the  world. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  also  to  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  will  look  very  carefully  at 
the  questions  of  fairness  and  policy  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  as  was  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  After  this 
amendment  does  become  law  it  will  pro- 
vide enough  time  to  make  a  sensible 
study  of  whether  it  is  really  in  the  best 
Interests  of  this  Nation  to  tax  the  earn- 


ings of  people,  Americans,  working  in 
foreign  areas  as  we  now  do. 

But  I  do  thank  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut very  much  for  his  leadership 
in  this  area.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
amendment  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support — in 
fact  will  be  glad  to  join  in  cosponsor- 
ing — the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch)  be  listed  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any 
time.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  if 
the  House  will  agree  to  this  amendment 
and  any  other  amendments  so  that  we 
can  have  this  bill  passed  today?  We  have 
a  time  problem.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has 
any  information  about  whether  the 
House  will  accept  these  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
while  the  House  may  not  be  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  as  we  were 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  House, 
I  think,  will  be  favorable  to  It.  I  believe 
there  is  good  reason  for  optimism  that 
the  House  will  accept  the  amendment. 

This  amendment,  plus  anything  else 
we  are  going  to  do  on  this  bill,  should 
be  done  in  about  the  next  hour  because 
L  am  told  the  House  may  adjourn  within 
the  next  2  hours,  so  we  want  to  be  sure 
we  get  it  there  before  they  go  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that  comment 
because  I  understand  they  may  adjourn 
by  3:30  and,  of  course,  we  are  faced  with 
an  April  15  deadline,  and  many  of  these 
people  who  are  directly  involved  in  the 
sick  pay  exclusion  and  also  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Ribicoff  need  to  know 
immediately.  I  certainly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  also  favor  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  House  will  agree  to  it, 
and  I  am  confident  it  will. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  60  seconds?  I  would 
like  to  say,  first  of  all,  I  know  the 
amendment  Is  going  to  be  accepted,  and 
even  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it  I  think  I  probably  would  sup- 
port it.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
was  on  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  November,  and  every  place  we 
went  we  tried  to  meet  with  as  many 
Americans  as  we  could. 

This  was  the  first  thing  we  were  al- 
ways hit  with.  They  were  terribly  dis- 
enchanted because  we  were  taking  this 
exemption  away  from  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  some 
reservations  about  repealing  this.  I  guess 
I  was  one  of  the  people  in  the  Senate 
who  would  admit  he  knew  it  was  in  the 
bill  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed.  I 
did  know  it  was  in  there.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I  had  reservations  about  it 
was  because  defense  contractors  used 
this  in  employing  people.  Tliey  reminded 
them  that  they  make  $25,000  In  Iran, 
and  that  Is  $25,000  of  tax-free  money,  no 
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deductions,  and  that  Is  the  equivalent 
of  ansrwhere  from — well,  for  example, 
when  I  was  making  $44.4  thousand  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  my  take-home  pay  was 
about  $25,000  a  year,  and  that  is  what 
it  is  comparable  to. 

So  If  you  look  at  it  from  that  basis 
it  means  we  are,  in  effect,  subsidizing  de- 
fense contractors  who  do  indeed  send 
literally  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
world.  Their  argument  is  that  this  is  the 
only  way  they  can  compete  with  the 
Germans,  the  French,  and  the  British 
and  other  arms  manufacturers  who  sell 
in  the  international  market. 

I  personally  do  not  think  it  Is  a  good 
argument,  but  I  do  recognize  many  of 
those  people,  who  signed  fairly  long- 
term  contracts  on  the  assumption  they 
were  going  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  and  it  would  not  be  taxable, 
probably  should  not  be  penalized  by  the 
legislation  we  passed  last  year.  But  I 
wanted  to  express  my  reservations  about 
it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
the  amendment  applies  only  to  the  year 
1976.  This  deals  with  something  that  is 
on  a  bill  that  we  enacted  in  October  1976. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  ad- 
vised taxpayers  know  what  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  talking 
about,  know  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed,  and  know  what 
bills  come  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  the  average  tax- 
payer does  not  know  about  anything  of 
that  sort  of  thing  until  it  becomes  law, 
and  this  is  how  the  average  accountant 
does  business.  So  they  are  not  In  position 
to  advise  on  those  things  until  it  becomes 
law. 

In  that  respect,  they  have  as  good  point 
as  do  the  people  involving  sick  pay,  to 
say  they  did  not  know  about  all  this  and 
it  took  place  in  a  bill  passed  in  October. 
For  10  months  of  the  year  the  law  was 
favorable  to  them  and,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  this  to  them,  we  at  least  should  not  do 
It  retroactive;  it  should  be  prospective. 
So  they  can  make  the  argument,  and  I 
think  at  least  on  that  basis,  even  if  we  do 
not  fully  agree  with  their  argument  we 
can  justify  a  vote  to  say  that  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  January  1,  1977, 
rather  than  January  1,  1976. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STONE  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    149 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Huddi.eston.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Packwood,  and  Mr.  Williams  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  149. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  section: 

Sec.       .  Withholding  Tax  on  Certain  Gam- 
bling  Winnings. 

(a)  In  General. — Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  3402(q)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  sweepstakes,  wag- 
ering pools,  and  other  lotteries)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Sweepstakes,  wagering  pools,  certain 
parlmutuel  pools,  jal  alal.  and  lotteries. — 
Proceeds  of  more  than  $1,000  from — 

"(1)  a  wager  placed  in  a  sweepstakes,  wag- 
ering pool,  or  lottery  (other 'than  a  wager 
described  In  subparagraph  (B)),  or 

"(11)  a  wagering  transaction  In  a  parlmu- 
tuel pool  with  respect  to  horse  races,  dog 
races,  or  jal  alal  If  the  amount  of  such  pro- 
ceeds Is  at  least  300  times  as  large  as  the 
amount  wagered.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  payments 
made  after  April   30.   1977. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  originally  to  be  offered 
by  Senator  Huddleston,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Ford.  Senator  Packwood  and  my- 
self had  asked  to  be  cosponsors.  Unfor- 
tunately, Senators  Huddleston  and  Ford 
had  to  go  to  Kentucky  today  because  of 
the  disastrous  floods  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  their  State. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  modi- 
fies the  withholding  requirement  enacted 
in  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  on  proceeds 
of  wagers  placed  in  parlmutuel  pools 
with  respect  to  horse  races,  dog  races, 
and  jai  alai.  It  provides  for  a  withholding 
tax  of  20  i>ercent  on  proceeds  of  a  wager- 
ing transaction  if  the  proceeds  are  $1,000 
or  more  and  are  at  least  300  times  as 
large  as  the  amoimt  of  the  wager.  The 
present  law  imposes  a  20-percent  with- 
holding on  wagering  proceeds  of  $1,000 
or  more  regardless  of  odds. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
make  the  withholding  provision  conform 
to  what  many  of  us,  and  also  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, thought  we  were  enacting  in  the  tax 
bill  last  year.  The  law  as  it  now  stands 
is  unworkable.  Dr.  Larry  Woodworth. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Tax  Policy,  recognizes  the  problem.  In 
recent  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  he  stated  that: 

We  realize  that  the  new  withholding  re- 
quirement creates  problems,  and  we  would 
support  legislation  to  reduce  these. 

My  amendment  is  explained  in  more 
detail  in  the  written  statements  of  Sen- 
ator Huddleston  and  Senator  Ford  and 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  for  these 
statements  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  bill,  H.R.  4090,  which  corrects 
the  law  along  the  same  lines  as  my 
amendment,  but  imposes  only  a  10-per- 
cent, rather  than  a  20-percent,  tax  on 
proceeds  subject  to  withholding.  This 
bill  is  now  awaiting  fioor  action  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Treasury  Department  have  no  ob- 
jections to  this  amendment  as  offered. 

The  State  of  Florida  receives  in  direct 
tax  revenue  more  than  $25  million  an- 
nually from  parl-mutuel  racing.  My  con- 
cern about  the  withholding  on  gambling 


winnings  imposed  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  Is  that  it  wUl  have  an  ad- 
verse affect  on  the  revenue  received  by 
Florida  as  well  as  approximately  $690 
million  In  revenue  received  by  the  32 
other  States  which  benefit  from  parl- 
mutuel racing.  The  amendment  I  offer 
today  will  minimize  the  amoimt  of  reve- 
nue which  will  be  lost  by  Florida  and 
other  States  as  a  result  of  Federal  with- 
holding tax. 

Florida  also  ranks  third  in  production 
of  thoroughbred  foals,  having  produced 
18,392  foals  in  the  decade  from  1965- 
74  and  I  can  proudly  state  that  we  pro- 
duced 10.6  percent  of  the  stakes  winners 
in  the  country,  an  Inordinate  percentage 
considering  the  number  of  foals  pro- 
duced. It  is  illustrative  of  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  horse  Industry  In  my  State 
that  more  than  92,000  acres  are  devoted 
to  raising  thoroughbreds  alone,  and 
those  lands  have  an  estimated  valuation 
of  $46  million.  Stud  fees  for  stallions 
standing  in  the  State  amounted  to  $7,- 
237,000  last  year,  public  auctions  grossed 
In  excess  of  $11  million,  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  thoroughbred  brood- 
mare population  is  worth  an  additional 
$40  million. 

That,  Mr.  President,  encompasses  the 
thoroughbred  breeding  industry  alone, 
and  we  are  also  graced  with  large  and 
viable,  standardbred,  quarter  horse,  and 
pleasure  horse  industries.  Additionally, 
there  are  thousands  of  employees  at  our 
racetracks  and  farms,  who  pay  Income 
taxes  and  sales  taxes. 

I  think  It  can  safely  be  said  that  the 
horse  breeding  industry  is  a  large  and 
productive  part  of  the  economy  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement    by    Senator    Hxtddleston 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  modifies 
the  rules  established  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  In  regard  to  the  withholding  of  in- 
come tax  on  winnings  from  wagers  placed  In 
parlmutuel  pools  with  respect  to  horse  races, 
dog  races,  or  jal  alal. 

Before  the  1976  Act,  withholding  on  race- 
track winnings  was  not  required,  although 
payouts  of  S600  or  more  to  winners  of  dally 
doubles,  exactas.  and  similar  wagering  pools 
were  reportable  on  inlormatlon  returns.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  enforced  this  re- 
quirement only  where  the  odds  were  300  to 
one  or  higher.  To  deal  with  some  underre- 
porting of  gambling  winnings  on  income  tax 
returns,  the  1976  Act  supplemented  the  in- 
formation reporting  requirement  with  a  pro- 
vision for  withholding  20  percent  of  net  win- 
nings of  more  than  $1,000  from  sweepstakes, 
wagering  pools,  and  lotteries. 

During  the  conference  on  the  1976  Act, 
many  people,  including  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs,  understood  that,  as  to 
parlmutuel  pools  with  respect  to  horse  races, 
dog  races,  and  jai  alal,  winnings  over  $1,000 
would  be  subject  to  withholding  only  If  the 
odds  were  at  least  300  to  one.  However,  the 
law  as  enacted  did  not  include  any  odds  re- 
quirement. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
concluded  that  it  is  generally  not  productive 
to  enforce  reporting  of  winnings  based  on 
low  odds. 

This  amendment  provides  that  withhold- 
ing in  the  case,  of  those  kinds  of  parlmutuel 
pools,  will  be  required  on  winnings  of  more 
than  $1,000,  but  only  If  the  amount  of  the 
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stock  which  do  not  fall  under  agricultural 
exemptions  from  sales  tax  on  breeding  fees. 

There  are  more  than  230,000  people  In  this 
country  today  who  are  licensed  to  make 
their  living  at  the  racetracks,  and  they  must 
be  supported  by  more  than  100,000  addi- 
tional workers  directly  employed  In  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  these  horses  to  race. 
These  are  mainly  unskilled  people,  who 
might  find  it  difficult  to  find  employment  in 
more  specialized  fields.  Also,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  others  in  supportive  Industries 
which  provide  feed,  equipment,  housing  and 
Informational  services  to  support  the  racing 
and  breeding  of  horses  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  Stat©  of  Kentucky  alone.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  thoroughbred  indxistry  Is  estimated 
to  be  worth  $1  billion,  and  the  annual  sales 
taxes  on  thoroughbred  stud  fees  alone  an- 
nually amounts  to  more  than  $1.5  million. 
Our  own  direct  parlmutuel  revenue  Is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  $12.6  million  in  rela- 
tively "painless"  and  "cheap"  revenue,  reve- 
nue which  would  have  to  be  made  up  some- 
where else  If  It  were  not  for  the  racing  In- 
dustry. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  amendment, 
which  merely  makes  the  law  into  what  we 
thought  the  law  would  be  when  we  passed 
the  1976  Act. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Ford 

This  amendment  Is  quite  simple.  It  re- 
quires the  withholding  of  20  percent  of  the 
winnings  at  race  tracks  when  the  odds  are 
at  least  300  to  1  and  when  the  winnings  ex- 
ceed $1,000. 

The  present  provision  may  be  workable, 
but  It  certainly  is  Impractical.  It  Involves 
the  aggregation  of  tickets  which  is  extreme- 
ly difficult.  If  possible,  to  implement. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  reported  a  bill  that  would  Incorporate  a 
change  In  the  withholding  reqxilrements. 
There  Is  a  moratorium  on  attempting  to  Im- 
plement this  existing  provision  until  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  correct  it. 

The  problem  Is  not  nearly  as  simple  as  it 
might  appear.  All  of  us  support  the  princi- 
ple that  all  income  should  be  reported  and 
proper  taxes  be  paid.  However,  anyone  who 
has  been  to  the  track  will  tell  you  very 
quickly  that  all  winnings  on  one  race  do  not 
mean  a  day's  winnings. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  should 
not  be  so  burdensome  or  inconvenient  to 
drive  people  to  Illegal  avenues  of  gambling. 
We  should  not  create  any  Incentives  for  in- 
dividuals to  use  bookies  nor  patronize  orga- 
nized crime  activities.  The  national  commis- 
sion on  gaming  recommended  against  any 
withholding,  primarily  for  this  reason. 

Any  withholding  Is  a  problem,  and  If  too 
much  Is  withheld.  It  Is  apparently  more  at- 
tractive to  place  bets  outside  the  law  than 
within  the  framework  of  race  tracks  and  off- 
track  betting  parlors. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  Is  a  reason- 
able approach.  It  l5  a  workable  approach 
and  I  believe  that  It  could  be  administered 
without  major  Inconvenience. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  It 
will  result  in  the  loss  of  some  revenue  to 
States  because  of  the  churning  effect.  It  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  wager  pools  as 
the  racing  day  nears  an  end. 

The  merit  of  withholding  Is  that  It  will 
Improve  the  reporting  of  winnings  on  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  returns.  Thus.  It  will  In- 
crease the  Federal  taxes  collected  on  win- 
nings at  race  tracks. 

What  all  of  us  must  recognize  is  that  the 
economic  value  of  an  indiistry  Is  at  stake. 
Without  the  bettors,  race  tracks  cannot  con- 


tinue. Without  tracks  the  farms  and  all  the 
agri-businesses  related  thereto  cannot  con- 
tinue. And  without  this  Industry,  there  Is  a 
loss  of  over  a  half-million  jobs.  It  Is  very 
Important  that  all  of  us  recognize  that  the 
question  Is  not  simply  withholding  at  the 
tracks.  It  is  an  Industry  with  which  we  are 
dealing  and  we  could  very  easily  cost  the 
treasxiry  more  than  we  gain.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  recognizes  that  fact  and  I 
urge  Its  adoption. 

This  amendment  simply  accomplishes  what 
many  of  us  thought  the  interpretation  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  be.  That 
Interpretation  was  also  shared  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  briefly  this 
amendment  carries  into  effect  what  all  of 
the  people  involved  in  last  year's  tax  re- 
form bill  thought  we  were  passing  and 
with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
his  staff. 

May  I  also  say,  in  advance,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  who  raised  the  question  about 
House  committee  approval  to  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  that  this  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  well,  I  am  informed,  so  that  It 
will  not  slow  down  the  basic  bill  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  in  the 
strongest  support. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  simply 
make  it  clear  that  withholding  of  winning 
wagers  at  the  paramutual  plants  will 
take  place  when  the  winning  wager  is 
$1,000  or  more,  and  the  return  is  300 
times  the  amount  of  the  initial  wager,  or 
more.  That  is  what  we  thought  we  were 
passing.  Because  of  something  that  got 
caught  between  the  bait  and  the  dock  it 
came  out  simply  $1,000.  In  the  way  the 
proposal  to  administer  it  was  made,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  itself  finds  it 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  admin- 
ister under  those  terms.  I  think  that  all 
the  parties  in  interest  to  this  feel  that  it 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  minimizing  the 
bite  on  State  revenues  and  yet  giving  a 
reasonable  way  to  administer  this  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  conference 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  many 
people,  including  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  as  well  as  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  had  under- 
stood that  as  to  parlmutuel  pools  with 
respect  to  horse  races,  dog  races,  and 
jai  alai,  winnings  over  $1,000  would  be 
subjected  to  withholdings  only  if  the 
odds  were  300  to  1  or  more.  However,  as 
the  law  was  enacted  it  did  not  include 
these  odds  requirements.  Unfortunately, 
we  could  not  correct  this  oversight  In 
conference  because  the  language  was 
exactly  the  same  in  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill  and  there  was  nothing 
in  conference  that  gave  us  the  power  to 
correct  it.  The  conference  report  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if 
we  had  corrected  that  oversight  at  that 
time. 

So  we  assured  Senators  who  were  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  that  we  would 
try  to  correct  it  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. We  tried  to  correct  the  problem 
by  passing  a  bill  to  meet  this  situation, 
and  we  did  pass  such  a  bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  last 
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night  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adjourned  before  they  had  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it. 

So  this  measure  that  the  Senator  is 
offering  would  at  least  seek  to  get  this 
situation  straightened  out  before  the 
Kentucky  Derby  occurs,  and  that  is  very 
important  to  Senators  from  Kentucky 
who  are  necessarily  absent  because  they 
are  in  that  State  looking  at  the  plight 
of  their  people  who  suffered  from  the 
recent  floods. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  right,  from  the 
flood  damage. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  they  have  asked  that 
this  matter  be  considered  and  that  they 
be  recorded  as  being  very  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  I  believe  they  have  cosponsored 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  Senator's  amendment,  which  will 
make  the  statutory  language  conform  to 
what  we  understood  we  were  enacting 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  J976.  I  hope 
very  much  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  agree  to  it.  My  understanding  is  that 
this  is  acceptable  to  the  House  side  and 
I  hope  very  much  it  works  out  that  way. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1  50 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
proposes  unprinted  amendment  No.  150. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  — .  State  Legislators'  Travel  Expenses 
Away  From  Home. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section  604  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "January  1,  1976,"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1977.". 
Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "beginning  before  January  1, 
1976."  after  "any  taxable  year". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
situation  here  where  State  legislators, 
without  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
are  going  to  be  unable  to  deduct  their 
away-from-home  expenses  for  the  tax- 
able year  197C. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  chair- 
man is  favorable  to  this  amendment  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  willing  to 
accept  it.  Tlie  Committee  on  Finance  has 
already  approved  it. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
that  the  place  of  residence  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  v/ithin  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  he  represents  is  considered 
his  tax  home.  Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  no  rule  similar  to  the  spe- 
cial rules  for  ascertaining  the  place  of 
residence  for  a  Member  of  Congress  ap- 


plied in  the  case  of  a  State  legislator. 
As  a  result,  the  tax  home  of  a  State 
legislator  was  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rules  applicable  to  other 
taxpayers.  Depending  upon  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  the  State  capital  may  be 
a  legislator's  tax  home  imder  those 
general  rules. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  provided 
an  election  for  the  tax  treatment  of  State 
legislators  for  taxable  years  begirming 
before  January  1,  1976.  Under  this  elec- 
tion, a  State  legislator  may,  for  any  such 
taxable  year,  treat  his  place  of  residence 
within  his  legislative  district  as  his  tax 
home  for  purposes  of  computing  the  de- 
duction for  living  expenses.  If  this  elec- 
tion is  made,  the  legislator  is  treated  as 
having  expended  for  living  expenses  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  daily 
amount  of  per  diem  gene-ally  allowed  to 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
traveling  away  from  home,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  days  during  that  year 
that  the  State  legislature  was  in  session, 
including  any  day  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture was  in  recess  for  a  period  of  four  or 
less  consecutive  days. 

The  provisions  which  allow  a  State  leg- 
islator to  treat  his  place  of  residence 
within  his  legislative  district  as  his  tax 
home  for  purposes  of  computing  the  de- 
duction for  living  expenses  only  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1975.  This  provision  should  be 
extended  for  a  1-year  period  during 
which  time  the  problem  can  be  given 
further  consideration  and  a  permanent 
rule  can  be  developed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comment  in  the  Finance 
Committee  report  on  H.R.  3477  relating 
to  this  legislative  pay  beginning  on  page 
92  and  extending  over  to  page  94  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  comment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
2.   legislators  travel  expenses  away  from 

home   (sec.  407  of  the  bill  and  sec.  162 

of  the  code) 

Prssent  law 

Under  present  law,  an  individual  is  al- 
lowed a  deduction  for  traveling  expenses  (In- 
cluding amounts  expended  for  meals  and 
lodging)  while  away  from  home  In  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (sec.  162(a)). 
These  expenses  are  deductible  only  If  they 
are  reasonable  and  necessary  In  the  taxpay- 
er's business  and  directly  attributable  to  It. 
"Lavish  or  extravagant"  expenses  are  not 
allowable  deductions.  In  addition,  no  deduc- 
tions are  allowed  for  personal,  living,  and 
family  expenses  except  as  expressly  allowed 
under  the  code  (sec.  262). 

Generally,  under  section  262,  expenses  and 
losses  attributable  to  dwelling  unit  which 
Is  occupied  by  a  taxpayer  as  his  personal 
residence  are  not  deductible.  However,  de- 
ductions for  Interest,  certain  taxes,  and  casu- 
alty losses  attributable  to  a  personal  resi- 
dence are  expressly  allowed  under  other  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws  (sees.  163,  164,  and 
165). 

A  taxpayer's  "home"  for  purposes  of  the 
deduction  of  traveling  expenses  generally 
means  his  principal  place  of  business  or  em- 
ployment. Where  a  taxpayer  has  more  than 
one  trade  or  business,  or  a  single  trade  or 
business  which  requires  him  to  spend  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  at  two  or  more 
localities,  his  "home"  is  held  to  be  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  A  taxpayer's  principal 
Tplsuse  of  business  Is  determined  on  an  objec- 
tive basis  taking  Into  account  the  facts  and 
circumstances  In  each  case.  The  more  Im- 


portant factors  to  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining the  taxpayer's  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness (or  tax  home)  are:   (1)  the  total  time 
ordinarily  spent  by  the  taxpayer  at  each  of 
his  business  posts,  (2)  the  degree  of  business 
activity  at  each  location,  (3)  the  amount  of 
Income  derived  from  each  location,  and  (4) 
other  significant  contacts  of  the  taxpayer  at 
each  location.  No  one  factor  Is  determinative. 
In  1952,  a  provision  was  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  the  living  expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  (Including  a  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Conunlssloner) .  Under  these 
rules,  the  place  of  residence  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  within  the  congressional  district 
which  he  represents  In  Congress  Is  consid- 
ered his  tax  home.  However,  amounts  ex- 
pended by  the  Member  within  each  taxable 
year  for  living  expenses  are  not  deductible 
In    excess   of   $3,000.    Therefore,    a   Member 
of  Congress   (who  does  not  commute  on  a 
dally  basis  from  his  congressional  district) 
can  deduct  no  more  than  $3,000  of  his  ex- 
penses  of  living   in   the   Washington,   D.C. 
area.  Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
no  rule  similar  to  the  special  rules  for  ascer- 
taining the  place  of  residence  for  a  Member 
of  Congress  applied  In  the  case  of  a  State 
legislator.  As  a  result,   the  tax  home  of  a 
State  legislator  was  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rule  described  above. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  provided  an 
election  for  the  tax  treatment  of  State  legis- 
lators   for    taxable    years    beginning    before 
January  1,  1976.  Under  this  election,  a  State 
legislator  may,   for  any  such   taxable  year, 
treat  his  place  of  residence  within  his  legis- 
lative district  as  his  tax  home  for  purposes 
of  computing  the  deduction  for  living  ex- 
penses. If  this  election  Is  made,  the  legislator 
Is  treated  as  having  expended  for  living  ex- 
penses an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
dally  amount  of  per  diem  generally  allowed 
to   employees   of   the   U.S.   government   for 
traveling  away  from  home,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  days  during  that  year  that  the 
State  legislature  was  in  session,  including 
any  day  In  which  the  legislature  was  In  recess 
for  a  period  of  four  or  less  consecutive  days. 
In  addition,  if  the  State  legislature  was  In 
recess  for  more  than  four  consecutive  days, 
a  State  legislator  may  count  each  day  in 
which   his  physical   presence   was   formally 
recorded  at  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of 
the  State  legislature.  For  this  purpose,  the 
rate  of  per  diem  to  be  used  is  to  be  the  rate 
that   was   In   effect   during   the   period   for 
which  the  deduction  was  claimed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  deductions  allow- 
able pursuant  to  this  election  Is  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  already  claimed  under  a 
Federal  Income  tax  return  filed  by  a  State 
legislator  before  May  21.  1976.  For  this  pur- 
pose, amounts  shall  be  considered  claimed 
under  a  return  even  though  the  taxpayer 
treated    his    living    expenses    as    an    offset 
against  any  reimbursement  of  per  diem  he 
received    from    the    State    legislature    and. 
therefore,  did  not  actually  set  forth  these 
expenses  as  a  deduction  on  his  Income  tax 
return.  The  election  Is  to  be  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  provided  under 
Treasiuy  regulations. 

These  limitations  apply  only  with  respect 
to  living  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  trade  or  bfslness  of  being  a  le?rls- 
latoT.  The  1976  Act  did  not  Impose  a  limita- 
tion on  living  expenses  incurred  by  a  legis- 
lator in  connection  with  a  trade  or  business 
other  than  that  of  being  a  legislator.  As  to 
other  trade  or  businesses,  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  test  of  prior  law  will  continue  to 
apply. 

Reaxons  for  change 
The  provisions  which  allow  a  State  legis- 
lator to  treat  his  place  of  residence  within 
his  legislative  district  as  his  tax  home  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  deduction  for  liv- 
ing expenses  only  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  or  before  December  31,  1975.  The 
committee  believes  this  provision  should  be 
extended  for  a  one-year  period  during  which 
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time  the  problem  can  be  given 
stderatlon  and  a  permanent  ru 
veloped. 

Explanation  of  prov 

The   committee   amendment 
provision  adopted  by  the  Tax 
1976  for  one  year,  or  to  taxable 
nlng  before  January  1,  1977. 
Effective  date 

This  amendment  would  app 
years  beginning  before  January 
Revenue  effect 

This  provision  will  result  In 
ductlon  of  $3  million  for  fiscal 
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further  con- 
can  be  de- 

idion 

extends   the 

I^eform  Act  of 

years  begln- 


y  to  taxable 
1.  1977. 


revenue  re- 
year  1977. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  distinguished  chairman  )f  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  if  he  con<  urs  in  what 
I  have  said  as  to  the  acceptpnce  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  this  meas- 
ure was  unanimously  agree  1  to  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  It  is  i  part  of  the 
tax  reduction  and  simpll  ication  bill 
which  we  will  call  up  immediately  after 
the  recess.  I  am  informec  that  it  is 
strongly  supported  in  the  H(  use  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chances  are  very 
good  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
accept  the  amendment  if  itjis  agreed  to 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presidejit,  I  ask  for 
a  vote.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  an  lendment. 

The  amendment  was  agre  id  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman. 


UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   151 


(M- 


OFF  CER 


amendme  nt 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  from  Colorado 
wanted  to  offer  this  amendijient 
it  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The     PRESIDING 
Anderson)  .    The 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for   the   Senator  from   Colorat  o 
KELL).   proposes   an   unprlnteci 
numbered  151 : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add 
new  sections: 
Sec.  3.  Underpayments  of 


[  believe  the 

Haskell) 

I  send 

be  reported. 

(Mr. 

will    be 


ESTI  fATED 


ESTI  dATED 


th! 


The  amendment  is  as  foll|>ws 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add 
new  sections: 
Sec.  3.  Underpayments  of 

No  addition  to  the  tax  shall 
der  section  6654  or  6655  of  the 
enue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
estimated  income  tax)  for  any 
April   16.   1977    (March   16.   197' 
of  a  taxpayer  subject  to  sectlo^ 
pespect  to  any  underpayment 
that  such  vinderpayment  was 
creased  by  any  provision  of 
Act  of  1976. 

Sec.   4.   UNDERWrrHHOLDING. 

No  person  shall  be  liable  In 
failure  to  deduct  and  withhold 
3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
(relating  to  Income  tax  coUeclfed 
on  remuneration  paid  before  j4nuary 
to  the  extent  that  the  duty 
withhold  was  created  or  increased 
provision  of  the  Tax  Reform 

Sec  5.  Interest  on 

No  Interest  shall  be  payable 
before  April  16,  1977  (March  1 
case   of  a   corporation) ,  on 
ment  of  a  tax  Imposed  by  the 
enue  Code  of  1954,  to  the  extent 


/ct 


UNDERPAYI  tENTS 


as  follows: 

(Mr.  Long). 

(Mr.   Has- 

amendment 

he  following 
Tax. 


;he  following 


Tax. 

be  made  un- 

[nternal  Rev- 

^allure  to  pay 

period  before 

In  the  case 

6655) .  with 

to  the  extent 

I  reated  or  In- 

Tax  Reform 


:  espect  of  any 

under  section 

Code  of  1954 

at  source) 

1,  1977, 

deduct  and 

by  any 

of  1976. 


OF  Tax. 

or  any  period 

1977.  in  the 

underpay - 

tnternal  Rev- 

that  such 


a  ly 


underpayment  was  created  or  Increased  by 
any  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell)  wanted  to  ofifer  this 
amendment,  and  I  therefore  offer  it  on 
his  behalf. 

This  amendment  is  Identical  to  the 
language  of  H.R.  1680.  which  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  would  simply  provide  that  with 
regard  to  certain  errors  that  might  be 
made  in  the  tax  returns  this  year,  of 
which  there  will  be  many  because  of  the 
complexities  of  the  tax  reform  law  last 
year,  the  interest  and  penalties  be 
waived. 

The  administration  very  much  wants 
this  particular  group  of  provisions  en- 
acted before  April  15,  to  help  with  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  returns. 
I  ofifer  it  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  very  much 
indeed.  This  is  merely  an  amendment  to 
correct  an  inequity  which  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate perpetrated  on  people  who  are  sub- 
ject to  estimated  tax  statements,  and 
also  employers  who  are  liable  for  failure 
to  withhold  income  tax  from  employees. 

We  adopted  several  amendments  last 
year  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  and  the 
statute  requires  automatic  increase  of 
withholding.  Our  bill  was  passed  late  in 
the  year,  but  it  was  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  Therefore,  people  obviously  could 
not  foresee  that  they  would  have  to 
withhold  commencing  January  1,  but 
they  become  liable  to  a  penalty,  and  it  is 
clearly  inequitable.  This  particular 
amendment  would  give  relief  just  for  the 
year  1976. 

I  understand  that  this  is  satisfactory 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  offered  it  on 
my  behalf.  I  move  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    152 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
it  be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Olclahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  offers  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 152: 

At  the  end  thereof,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  thereof,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Elimination  op  Retroactive  In- 
CRiiASEs  IN  Taxes  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976 

(a)  Any  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976,  as  amended  by  section  1  of  this 
Act,  or  any  provision  of  any  amendment 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  which 
Increases  the  liability  for  tax  of  any  person 


under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977,  shall  not  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  taxable  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall,  as  soon  as  is  practical  but 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate — 

(1)  a  list  of  all  provisions  of  and  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
with  respect  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies: 
and 

(2)  a  draft  of  any  technical  and  conform- 
ing changes  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  which 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  was  passed, 
that  bill  included  many  provisions  that 
were  retroactive  on  American  taxpayers. 
I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
realized  what  an  enormous  impact  that 
bill  was  going  to  have  retroactively  on 
taxpayers  who  were  at  the  time  operat- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  law,  who  had 
no  idea,  no  advance  notion  that  the  laws 
would  be  changed,  who  had  made  no 
preparation  for  the  retroactive  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  and  in  fact  there  was  no 
way  they  could  make  provision  for  them. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  many  tax- 
payers who  are  seriously  injured  by  ret- 
roactive provisions  of  ttiat  bill. 

I  understand  that  amendments  have 
already  been  adopted  today  to  H.R.  1828 
to  take  care  of  State  legislators,  foreign 
earnings,  and  sick  pay,  which  would  in- 
dicate that  the  committee  now  recognizes 
that  those  retroactive  provisions  were 
inequitable.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  inequities  in 
the  bill.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  were  agreed  to  the  House 
would  not  accept  it,  and  if  it  got  to  the 
President's  desk  the  President  would  veto 
the  bill.  I  think  that  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  favors  most  of  what  we  have 
here,  and  I  hope  he  would  be  willing  to 
buy,  from  my  argument,  that  it  is  better 
to  do  as  much  good  as  you  can  at  one 
time,  and  settle  for  that,  than  to  find  you 
have  overshot  the  target  and  achieved 
nothing. 

What  the  Senator  would  like  to  do 
should  be  considered  in  detail  on  a  bill 
with  regard  to  which  we  do  not  have  the 
time  limitation  that  we  have  now.  If  we 
take  even  2  hours  in  passing  this  bill, 
we  might  as  well  forget  about  it,  because 
the  House  will  have  gone  home  for  the 
Easter  recess,  and  by  the  time  they  come 
back  in  people  will  have  had  to  comply 
with  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time.  So 
it  is  urgent  that  we  hold  off  on  amend- 
ments of  this  sort  and  consider  them  on 
some  other  measure. 

The  Senator  may  want  to  offer  his 
amendment  on  the  President's  tax  reduc- 
tion and  simplification  bill,  which  will  be 
the  pending  business  immediately  after 
we  get  back.  That  would  be  better  than 
offering  it  on  this  bill,  because  the 
amendment  can  only,  at  this  point, 
impede  the  progress  of  a  bill  which  I 
believe  the  Senator  agrees  is  meritorious, 
which  would  not  become  law  if  we  put 
the  amendment  on  it  at  this  point,  or 
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even  if  we  merely  take  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  time  debating  it  here  in  the 
Senate  today. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  with- 
hold his  amendment  at  this  time  and 
consider  offering  it  on  some  later  meas- 
ure, for  example,  the  tax  simplification 
and  reduction  bill  we  will  have  before 
us  immediately  after  we  get  back? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  desire  to  delay  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1828,  nor  to  bring  about  its  de- 
feat or  get  it  vetoed.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  believe  it  is  not  equitable  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  unjust  retroactive  pro- 
visions that  are  presently  in  the  law 
without  at  least  some  indication  that  we 
are  going  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of 
them  in  a  timely  fashion  and  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner. 

I  frankly  am  not  all  that  enamoured 
with  the  President's  tax  simplification 
and  reduction  bill:  I  may  want  to  vote 
against  that  when  it  gets  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the 
1976  act  amendments  help  the  taxpayers. 
Some  of  them  provide  very  substantial 
tax  reductions,  such  as  the  provision  for 
the  retirement  income  of  elderly  people 
and  the  extension  of  the  tax  cuts  that 
were  in  that  bill.  This  would,  in  many 
respects,  on  balance  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  taxpayers,  in  that  it  would  result  in 
a  lot  more  tax  reductions  than  increases. 

But  we  did  have  certain  situations 
where  some  taxpayers  were  getting  by 
with  paying  Mttle  or  nothing,  although 
they  had,  in  terms  of  economic  matters, 
made  very  heavy  gains.  We  were  seeking 
to  stop  that  kind  of  legal  tax  avoidance, 
that  no  one  in  the  Senate  really  approved 
of.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  business 
people  would  tell  us,  for  example,  that  if 
we  can  find  anyone  who  is  paying  less 
than  2  percent  or  even  less  than  5  per- 
cent on  the  economic  income  that  person 
made  in  that  year,  we  ought  to  find  a  way 
to  tax  him,  because  other  people  in  the 
same  business  may  not  be  engaging  in 
the  same  form  of  tax  avoidance  or  tax 
shelters  that  those  people  are  using,  and 
it  results  in  people  who  are  not  trying  to 
avoid  a  reasonable  share  of  taxes  having 
to  pay  a  lot  more  than  they  otherwise 
should  have  paid. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  but  I  hope  that  he 
understands  my  problem  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  We  have  here  a  bill  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  a  million  working  people, 
that  does  help  to  remove  inequities  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  if  it  goes  beyond  that 
point,  we  are  just  going  to  kill  a  good  bill 
which  eveiyone  agrees  should  become 
law. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  insist  on 
this  amendment.  I  hope  he  will  consider 
offering  his  amendment,  or  offering  some 
phase  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  bigger 
bill  which  will  be  before  us  when  we 
return. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  for  my  amendment  is  not  that  some 
tax  changes  in  the  law  should  not  be 
made.  I  would  agree  that  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  probably  did  make  some 
needed  reforms  and  corrected  some  in- 
justices. The  point  is  they  were  done 
retroactively  and  we  were  well  into  the 
tax  year  when  taxpayers  thought  they 
were  following  the  law,  and  were  in  fact 


following  the  law,  and  then  the  law  was 
changed  retroactively.  It  is  like  changing 
the  rules  after  the  game  has  already  been 
played  in  order  to  determine  a  different 
winner.  That  is  the  point  of  my  amend- 
ment. If  the  changes  are  needed,  fine. 
Make  them  prospectively  and  not  retro- 
actively. 

The  bill  before  us  does  change  part  of 
those  injustices,  and  corrects  them.  I  was 
simply  trying  to  go  ahead  and  finish  the 
job  to  change  the  rest  of  them.  I  cannot 
see  how  it  would  hurt  the  bill.  I  think  it 
would  make  it  a  more  desirable  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  were  a  great  deal 
more  retroactive  provisions  in  that  tax 
bill  last  year  than  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wanted  to  have  in  the  bill. 

I  should  explain  that  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  advice  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  that  this  was  not  a  good  idea, 
to  pass  retroactive  tax  increases.  But  Mr. 
Kennedy,  with  the  support  of  people  like 
Stanley  Surrey,  Joe  Pechman,  and  others, 
made  a  strong  argument  and  decided 
there  was  a  lot  of  precedent  for  that  sort 
of  thing  had  been  done  before,  where 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  had  voted  for 
provisions  in  the  law  which  included 
things  of  that  sort.  Of  course  their  prec- 
edents were  well  taken. 

Looking  at  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  I  know  if  this  amendment 
is  agreed  to  it  will  kill  this  bill.  Therefore. 
I  am  compelled  to  resist  it.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator.  I  hope  he  imderstands. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  do  not  want  to  try 
to  nail  down  the  Senator.  If  he  does  not 
like  the  amendment  on  this  bill,  does 
this  mean  that  the  amendment  might  be 
acceptable  on  a  later  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  not  object  to  the 
Senator  offering  it  and  letting  the  Senate 
work  its  will  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment. If  he  wants  to  offer  it  on  the  next 
big  bill  to  come  up,  offer  it.  Otherwise, 
there  will  be  other  revenue  bills.  We  have 
one  that  has  just  come  from  the  House. 
I  am  happy  to  say.  which  gives  us  some- 
thing upon  which  we  can  act.  We  will  be 
bringing  other  revenue  bills  out  shortly 
behind  this  one. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  does 
agree  in  principle  that  the  retroactive 
features  of  the  1976  bill  were  inequitable? 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  not  all  of  them.  There 
were  some  that  I  would  have  liked  to  not 
have  retroactive.  I  will  admit  there  are 
some  that  I  did  not  want  to  have  apply 
at  all.  Some  I  voted  against  which  were 
retroactive.  There  are  undoubtedly  some 
in  that  category. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  But  the  Senator  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  bring 
forth  these  amendments  in  a  timely 
manner  and  get  them  voted  upon  soon 
after  the  recess? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  there  definitely  will 
be,  immediately  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  those  assurances  and  realizing 
the  time  constraints  under  which  the 
Senate  and  House  are  working  at  the 
present  time.  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment and  ofifer  it  later. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  1828  and  urge  the  Senate  to  enact 
this  legislation.  It  postpones  for  1  year 
the  effective  dates  of  changes  in  the  sick 
pay  exclusion.  I  think  it  is  a  just  and 
fair  proposal.  If  this  legislation  is  not 
passed,  it  will  work  a  considerable  hard- 
ship on  a  great  many  Americans.  The 
sick  pay  provisions  of  the  1976  Tax  Re- 
form Act  were  retroactive  in  nature.  The 
1976  tax  legislation  was  not  passed  by 
the  Congress  until  October  1976,  yet 
the  sick  pay  exclusion  provisions  were 
made  effective  January  1,  1976. 

I  think  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
is  a  fair  and  proper  proposal.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Dole  )  for 
taking  the  leadership  in  the  Senate  on 
this  matter. 

I  also  commend  the  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Virginia,  Congressman 
Robert  W.  Daniel  of  the  Fourth  District, 
for  the  effective  and  able  work  which 
he  did  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  helping  to  guide 
it  through  the  House. 

This  is  additional  evidence  that  Con- 
gressman Daniel  is  doing  a  splendid  job 
in  representing  the  people  of  Southside 
and  Tidewater  Virginia.  Congressman 
Daniel's  district  includes  two  large  cities, 
the  City  of  Portsmouth  and  the  city  of 
Chesapeake,  in  Tidewater,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  district  the  city  of 
Petersburg.  Between  those  cities  lie 
some  15  or  18  counties  which  Congress- 
man Daniel  represents.  These  counties 
are  well  represented  by  Congressman 
Daniel. 

As  this  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
today  for  consideration  and.  hopefully, 
for  passage.  I,  therefore,  want  to  recog- 
nize the  effective  and  hard  work  done  by 
Congressman  Daniel  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  measure  as  well 
as  expressing  my  support  for  H.R.  1828. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  particularly  those 
with  reference  to  Congressman  Daniel. 
I  can  say  that  this  Senator  has  been  in 
contact  with  Congressman  Daniel  as  re- 
cently as  this  morning.  He  has  been  of 
great  assistance  on  the  House  side.  He 
introduced  the  bill  there  early  in  Janu- 
ary. He  has  been  doing  a  very  fine  job 
of  securing  passage  in  the  House.  With- 
out his  efiforts,  I  feel  that  we  would  not 
have  received  favorable  action  by  the 
House  as  soon  as  we  did. 
background    of    the    sick    pay    excxusion 

Mr.  President,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  Public  Law  94-455.  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  4,  1976.  Before  passage 
of  that  act,  certain  payments  of  up  to 
$100  per  week — $5,200  per  year — were  ex- 
cludable from  income  if  given  to  a  tax- 
payer because  of  sickness,  injury,  or  dis- 
ability. This  "sick  pay"  forms  a  major 
part  of  the  income  of  many  disabled  re- 
tirees and  is  part  of  many  wage  continua- 
tion plans. 

Section  505  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  ad- 
dressed the  tax  status  of  this  sick  pay. 
That  section  provided  that  only  persons 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
and  imder  age  65  may  receive  sick  pay 
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tax   free.   The   odious 
change  in   the  tax  law    .. 
effective  date  of  the  sectio  i 
January  1, 1976.  Tax  llabilltj 
retroactively  for  9  months. 

EFFECT    OF    NEW 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
leans  were   adversely 
retroactive    change    In    tax 
Taxpayers  had  accepted 
money  for  9  months  with 
ment's  assurance  of  its  tax 
Nothing  was  withheld,  nor 
tlons    made    of    any    liabill 

sick  pay.  Then,  with  no 

opportunity  to  plan,  hundreds 
sands  of  dollars  In  additiona 
imposed  on  the  sick  and  re 
ers.  Many  of  these  people  _ 
know  of  the  new  law  and  theiF 
until  their  tax  forms  came 

RESPONSE    OP  THE 

Since  December,  when  I 
that  I  would  Introduce 
lay  the  effective  date  of 

thousands  of  citizens  have 

These  are  not  people  living  off 
ment  largesse.  All  of   the 
worked  hard  and  been  tai 
years  or  they  would  not  be 
sick  pay.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes, 
object  to  is  the  imfair 
additional    tax    burdens 
Often  these  citizens  live  on 

incomes  that  inflation  is 

they  do  not  have  the  flexibilify 
up  with  large  sums  quickly. 

LEGISLATIVE    ANSWERS 

My  bill,  S.  4,  and  Its    .  „ 
latlon,  H.R.  318,  introduced 
sentative  Bob  Daniel  of 
the  first  attempts  to  address 
lem  created  by  the  Tax  Reform 
were  Introduced  at  the  start 
sion  in  January.  During  theje 
months,  many  Congressmen,  . 
myself,  have  worked  to  securfe 

of  these  bills.  The  third 

et  resolution  contains  language 
Ing  the  resultant  revenue  loss  ir 
budget  figures.  The  Senate  .  ^.^. 
mittee,  under  the  chairmanshi  > 
ator  Long,  included  a  version 
another  piece  of  legislation, 

not  yet  considered  by  the 

The  bill  before  us  today  Ih  F 
patterned  after  the  legislation  - 
resentative  Daniel  and  I  first  in 
I  gladly  support  its  passage 
same  result  is  achieved  by  both 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIO^ 

Basically,  the  bill  retains,  for 
purposes,  the  tax  status  of 
It  was  in  1975  and  before  .  ^ 
were  ehglble  for  the  sick  pay 
in  1975  will  also  qualify  for  19 
bill  passes.  The  age  limit  will  b 
not  65.  The  income  limitation  o 
In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  will  not 
1976  taxes.  Persons  will  not  have 
that  they  are  permanently  an( 
disabled  to  qualify  for  the  sick 
elusion. 

One  additional  feature  is  ^^ 
specific  problem  caused  by  the 
Because  many  annuitants  could 
the  extra  taxes  they  owed,  some 
to  draw  on  their  tax-free  retirf^r 
tribution  to  reduce  their  tax 
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This  bill  would  make  that  election  rev- 
ocable. These  taxpayers  could  have  the 
choice  of  which  tax  treatment  they  pre- 
fer for  their  1976  taxes. 
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NEED  FOR  QtriCK  ACTION 

Thousands  of  taxpayers  have  delayed 
filing  tax  returns  in  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress would  act  soon  enough.  While  I  had 
hoped  for  earlier  passage,  the  Senate's 
rapid  consideration  2  days  after  final  ac- 
tion by  the  House  is  to  be  commended. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  37 
Senators  who  cosponsored  S.  4,  and  lat- 
er will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Some  people  have  urged  that  more 
substantive  alterations  be  made  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  either  by  restoring  the 
old  law  completely  or  "grandfathering" 
In  people  who  claimed  the  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion in  prior  years.  Whatever  the  mer- 
its of  those  proposals  to  be  considered 
later,  adoption  of  the  legislation  before 
us  will  correct  the  most  Immediate  and 
unjust  aspects  of  the  new  law. 

While  the  Treasury  Department  has 
continuously  opposed  this  legislation  in 
the  past,  I  hope  that  President  Carter 
will  consider  the  untenable  position  the 
affected  taxpayers  find  themselves  In 
If  he  responds  to  the  anguish  and  un- 
certainty that  these  people  have  been 
in  since  last  October,  I  am  certain  that 
he  wiU  quickly  sign  this  legislation. 

The  injustice  created  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  grows  worse  each  day  as  April 
15  nears.  Affirmative  action  today  by  the 
Senate  is  imperative  if  the  legislation  Is 
to  become  law  before  that  date.  The 
manifest  unfairness  of  this  retroactive 
law  compels  adoption  of  H.R  1828 
Therefore.  I  ask  for  the  vote  of  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  In  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  cosponsors 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
cosponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Cosponsors  of  S.  4 
Senator  Rlblcoff,  Senator  McClure   Sen- 
ator Brooke,  Senator  Randolph,  Sen- 
ator Scott.  Senator  WilUams,  Senator 
Eagleton,  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
HaskeU,  Senator  Alleu,  Senator  Dome- 
nlcl,  Senator  Bayh.  Senator  Humphrey 
Senator  Chiles,  Senator  HoUlngs,  Sen- 
ator Sarbanes,  Senator  Hansen,  Sena- 
tor Laxalt,  Senator  Morgan,  Senator 
Burdlck,     Senator     Dv.rkln.     Senator 
Hathaway,   Senator   Schmltt,   Senator 
Pell,  Senator  Hatfield,  Senator  Hud- 
meston.    Senator    McGovern.    Senator 
Helms,     Senator     Johnston.     Senator 
Both,  Senator  Stone,  Senator  Grlflin, 
Senator  Cranston,   Senator  Abourezk' 
Senator  Percy,  Senator  Blden,  and  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President  I 
strongly  support  this  bill  to  correct  an 
unfair  provision  &f  the  Tax  Iteform  Act 
of  1976.  The  unexpected  and  sudden 
enmmation  of  tlie  exclusion  of  sick  pay 
as  a  taxable  item  posed  a  heavy  tax  bur- 
den on  those  who  can  least  afford  it  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  retroactively  increased 
the  tax  habUity  of  many  citizens,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  retired  and  on 
fixed  Incomes.  These  people  must  plan 
their  long-term  tax  obligations  very 
carefully.  They  are  suffering  very  greatly 


from  the  high  rate  of  Inflation  caused 
by  runaway  Government  spending  and 
even  without  thii,  inequitable  provision, 
the  cost  of  Government  Is  the  fastest 
growing  item  in  the  family  budget  A 
retroactive  increase  In  tax  liability  Is 
grossly  unfair  to  these  people  and  de- 
stroys their  careful  plans  to  meet  their 
financial  responsibilities. 

That  is  why  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
swiftly  to  postpone  for  1  year,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  elimination  of  the  sick 
pay  exclusion  and  provide  at  least  In 
this  small  area,  the  needed  relief  to  those 
citizens  currently  being  victimized 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1828,  which  will  post- 
pone for  1  year  until  January  1,  1977 
the  effective  date  of  changes  of  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  sick  pay  of  the  Tax 
Refoi-m  Act  of  1976.  Under  H.R.  1328 
the  provisions  will  apply  to  taxable  years' 
beginning  after  December  31,  1976. 1  am 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4,  Introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  which  is  the  Senate  com- 
panion measure. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act,  which  was  not 
enacted  into  law  until  October  1976,  did 
a  great  disservice  to  persons  on  disability 
and  sick  pay  by  making  the  effective  date 
of  these  changes  retroactive.  These  peo- 
ple were  given  no  advance  warning  of 
the  changes  and  therefore,  were  left  un- 
prepared for  the  additional  tax  burden 
imposed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  work  because  of  sick- 
ness or  disability  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity   to   plan   ahead,   and   I   am 
pleased  that  Congress  is  taking  action  to 
correct  this  Insensitive  and  unfair  over- 
sight. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  we  are  dealing 
with  this  problem  separately  Instead  of 
as  part  of  the  Tax  Simplification  and  Re- 
duction Act,  not  scheduled  for  action  un- 
til after  the  April  15  tax  return  filing 
deadline.  Hopefully  those  who  are  eligible 
for  the  sick  pay  exclusion  have  waited 
to  file  their  returns  in  anticipation  of 
this  legislation.  I  urge  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  make  every  effort  to  as- 
sist those  persons  who  have  filed  their 
returns  to  file  amended  tax  forms  so 
that  a  further  injustice  will  not  occur  by 
forcing  disabled  and  sick  persons  to  over- 
pay their  tax  liabilities.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  enactment  of 
this  vital  piece  of  legislation,  the  Im- 
portance of  which  to  the  average  work- 
ing American  has  been  brought  out  by 
elected  representatives  of  the  UAW  re- 
gion 4  meeting  in  Washington  this  week 
under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Johnston. 

SICK  PAY  CHANGES  NEEDED 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  legislation  we  are  conslder- 
mg  today  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
quickly  and  pass  this  bUl.  The  legisla- 
tion, which  is  Identical  to  a  bill  I  have 
sponsored  with  Senator  Dole  and  others, 
would  delay  for  1  year  the  effective  date 
of  the  sick  pay  tax  changes  made  last 
year  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  workers  could  exclude  from 
income  tax  purposes  up  to  $100  a  week, 
or  $5,200  a  year,  received  in  disability  or 
sick  pay.  The  tax  reform  bill  repealed 
the  sick  pay  exclusion  for  people  recelv- 
mg  temporary  sick  or  disabUIty  pay  and 
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allowed  only  those  people  who  are  medi- 
cally certified  as  being  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  to  use  the  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion. 

But  even  for  those  still  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  exclusion  benefit,  the  exclusion 
was  phased  out  for  those  with  adjusted 
gross  income.  Including  disability  in- 
come, in  excess  of  $15,000. 

I  opposed  these  changes  in  the  sick  pay 
exclusion  when  they  were  enacted  In  Oc- 
tober last  year.  I  was  particularly  op- 
posed to  the  provision  which  made  these 
changes  retroactive  to  January  1.  1976. 

This  retroactive  date  change  meant 
that  the  people  who,  in  good  faith, 
counted  on  using  this  tax  exclusion  sud- 
denly found  that  they  could  not  use  it. 
In  most  cases,  taxpayers  did  not  real- 
ize what  changes  were  made  untU  they 
examined  the  tax  forms  and  instructions 
this  year. 

These  people,  about  1.5  million  sick 
and  disabled  taxpayers,  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  they  owe  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  as  much  as  $500,  $600,  or  $1,000 
in  additional  taxes. 

I  believe  this  Is  grossly  unfair,  and  the 
very  least  we  can  do  is  to  postpone  these 
unanticipated  tax  increases  for  at  least 
1  year.  Final  tax  forms  must  be  filed  in 
less  than  2  weeks,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  legislation  before 
us  which  would  defer  the  effective  date 
of  the  sick  pay  exclusion  restriction. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  legislation,  which 
was  introduced  the  first  day  of  this  Con- 
gress, could  have  been  voted  upon  before 
this  late  date,  for  many  taxpayers  have 
already  filed  their  1976  returns.  Those 
who  have  filed  their  Income  tax  forms 
will  now  have  to  submit  a  revised  return, 
should  this  legislation  be  enacted  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  there  was 
not  a  vote  on  this  specific  provision  last 
year  in  the  Senate  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  Tax  Reform  Act.  The  former 
law  stated  that  an  employee  who  was 
either  off  the  job  an  extended  period  or 
who  retired  on  disability  could  exclude 
up  to  $100  per  week  or  $5,200  per  year  In 
sick  pay  benefits  from  his  or  her  Federal 
income  tax  bill  until  reaching  the  age  of 
70.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  lowered  the  age 
limit  to  65,  and  more  Importantly,  elimi- 
nated the  exclusion  entirely  for  those 
employees  who  were  not  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled. 

One  amendment  was  offered,  however, 
which  would  have  permitted  Individuals 
who  had  previously  retired  and  were  dis- 
abled Federal  employees  to  be  excluded 
from  the  new  law.  I  voted  with  a  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  In  the  aflarmative, 
but  even  that  modest  attempt  to  modify 
the  sick  pay  exclusion  was  dropped  when 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  joint  confer- 
ence committee  assigned  to  work  out  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

I  plan  to  support  the  enactment  date 
postponement  for  two  reasons:  It  is  a 
violation  of  public  trust  to  pass  signifi- 
cant legislation  which  is  retroactive, 
which  disregards  the  taxpayers'  need  for 
a  major  financial  adjustment;  and  sec- 
ond, a  postponement  would  enable  the 
Congress  to  seriously  study  a  repeal  of 
this  provision  altogether. 


This  legislation  should  be  passed  to 
rectify  an  injustice  to  many  thousands  of 
Americans,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  as  well. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
H.R.  1828,  a  bill  which  would  delay  the 
effective  date  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  for  1 
year. 

This  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
sharply  curtailed  the  use  of  certain  tax 
provisions  by  sick  and  disabled  individ- 
uals. Formerly,  any  person  who  had  re- 
tired on  disability  could  exclude  from 
taxable  income  up  to  $100  a  week.  Sim- 
ilarly, if  an  individual  was  sick  and  re- 
ceived pay  under  a  wage-continuation 
plan  during  his  or  her  Illness,  the  same 
$100  a  week  exclusion  applied.  Under 
the  new  law,  only  those  individuals  un- 
der the  age  of  65,  retired  on  disability 
and  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
can  exclude  up  to  $100  a  week — or  $5,- 
200  a  year — from  their  taxable  Income. 

My  primary  objection  to  this  section  of 
the  tax  bill  Is  that  the  new  law  appUes 
to  taxable  year  1976,  even  though  the 
bill  was  not  enacted  imtll  October  1976. 
As  a  result  many  disabled  Individuals 
may  be  liable  for  taxes  they  had  not  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  1976.  Many  individu- 
als— retired  and  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes— had  expected  to  use  the  sick  pay 
exclusion  when  filing  their  tax  return  for 
1976.  As  you  may  know.  In  the  opening 
days  of  the  Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
S.  62,  which  would  alleviate  this  dilem- 
ma and  enable  these  people  to  use  this 
tax  exclusion  for  taxable  year  1976.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Congress  is  taking 
action  on  the  concept  embodied  In  my 
bill. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
called  or  written  me  about  this  section 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  the  majority  did 
not  argue  with  the  revisions  made  by 
Congress,  but  rather  were  outraged  and 
bewildered  that  so  little  time  was  given 
in  which  to  comply  with  this  new  law. 

I  think  It  imperative  that  we  act 
quickly  to  change  the  effective  date  of 
this  provision.  By  doing  this,  we  would 
prove  that  Congress  can  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  citizens,  can  admit  a  mis- 
take through  oversight,  and  is  willing  to 
correct  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 
The  bill,  having  been  read  the  third 


time,  the  question  Is,  shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANGTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Dtjrkin).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  .  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
<Mr.  McGovern).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  absent  due  to 
illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Dttrkin),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentson)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  100  Leg.] 
YEAS— 80 


Alien 

Griffin 

Metzenbaum 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Mor!?an 

Baker 

Hart 

Bartiett 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Itetch 

Nelson 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hc'.nz 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    HolUngs 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Biblcoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cbafee 

Javits 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

Clark 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevens 

Culver 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Danforth 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domenici 

McClure 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Gam 

Melcher 

Young 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 0 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VO'lINO- 

-20 

Abourezk 

Goldwater 

Riegle 

Bayh 

Grave! 

Scott 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Durkin 

Laval'. 

Stennis 

Eastiand 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Ford 

Pearson 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1828),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 
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XTP  AMENDMENT  NO 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD, 
dent.  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING      __ 
Morgan)  .  The  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk 

The  Senator  from  Virginia 
Btro,  Jr.)    proposes  an 
ment  numbered  153  to  the 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to 
relating   to   the   effective 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
exclusion  for  sick  pay  and 
poses." 


JR 

a:i 


OFFICER      (Mr. 

Ill  be  stated. 

reajl  as  follows: 

(Mr.  Harry  P. 

unpilnted  amend- 

tl  le  of  the  bin : 

•ead:   "An  act 

for   changes 

of  1976  to  the 

i  or  other  pur- 


dat> 


OFFICI  R 


agrei  (d 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jfe 
dent,  I  move  the  adoption  o 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  amendment  was 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD~ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
bill— H.R.    182&— be    printed 
amendments  of  the  Senatfe 
and   that   in   the 
amendments  of  the  Senatf 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  make  all  necessary  technifcal 
ical  changes  and  corrections 
corrections  in  section,  ___ 
so  forth,  designations,  and 
ences  thereto. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFIi 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JI 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider 
which  the  bill  (H.R.  1828) 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 


The  ques- 
aiiendment  of 


J]  I 
cons  ent 


engrossi  tient 


le 


sub  section 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BtSINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M : 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ths  t 
be  a  period  for  the  transacti^i 
morning  business,  with  no 
coming  over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  VICTIMS  OF  RE- 
CENT EARTHQUAKES  IN  RO- 
MANIA 


tte 


laid  be- 

act  to  pro- 

rehabilitaltion  assist- 

earth- 

was   read 


re  :ent 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 

is  a  bill  at  the  deskirom  the 
5717,  which  has  been  cleared 
of  both  the  majority  and 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING 
fore  the  Senate  H.R.  5717,  an 
vide  for  relief  and 
ance  to  the  victims  of  the 
quakes   in   Romania,   which 
twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OF_. 
objection,  the  Senate  will 
consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
is    authorization    legislation 
quired.    The   Senate   has 
money  for  this  rehef  activi^ 
House,  because  of  the  failu 
authorization  legislation,  did 

Therefore,  we  are  making  _  . 
turn,  coming  back  anrt  gettii 
thorizlng    legislation,    which 
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Mr.  Presi- 
amendment 


Mr.  Presl- 
the  amend- 


to. 

Mr.  Presi- 

that  the 

with    the 

numbered, 

of   the 

to  the  bill 

authorized 

and  cler- 

including 

and 

cross  refer- 


C:r.  Without 


Mr.  Presi- 
the  vote  by 
was  passed, 
move  to  lay 


th;  table  was 


President, 

there  now 

of  routine 

resolutions 


Preident,  there 

iouse,  H.R. 

on  the  part 

minority, 

considera- 


been  passed  by  the  House,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  in  strong  support  of 
this  effort  to  respond  to  the  emergency 
humanitarian  needs  of  the  earthquake 
victims  in  Romania. 

As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday,  during  our  consideration 
of  my  amendment  to  provide  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  this  author- 
ization, this  bill  is  an  efifort  to  give  a 
significant  indication  cf  the  concern  of 
the  American  people  for  the  victims  of 
the  tragic  earthquake  which  struck  Ro- 
mania last  March  4. 

Although  the  $20  million  to  be  au- 
thorized, and  later  appropriated,  by  this 
bill  is  not  yet  fully  broken  down  by 
specific  projects,  the  administration  has. 
in  concert  with  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment, identified  a  number  of  specific 
areas  of  hiunanitarian  need  deserving 
of  US.  support. 

The  first  is  in  the  medical  field.  The 
earthquake  damaged  nine  important 
hospitals  in  Bucharest  alone,  plus  many 
other  medical  facilities  and  clinics  out- 
side of  the  city.  Critically  important 
medical  equipment — much  of  it  origin- 
ally from  the  United  States— has  been 
destroyed.  A  sizable  portion  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  bill  will  go  for  this 
humanitarian  purpose. 

A  second  area,  outlined  in  a  letter  to 
me  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  .3tate, 
relates  to  technical  services  and  com- 
modities required  for  the  clearance  of 
damaged  buildings  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  housing, 
schools,  and  other  community  facilities 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful 
that  after  the  Congress  acts  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  a  subsequent  appropriations 
bill,  that  the  executive  branch  will  fully 
consider  other  kinds  of  assistance  to 
Romania  which  may  be  appropriate  to 
help  its  people  overcome  the  human  and 
social  and  economic  hardships  produced 
by  the  earthquake. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  important 
bill  expressing  the  humanitarian  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  for  the 
earthquake  victims  in  Romania 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  5717)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 

APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  April  6, 
1977,  he  approved  and  signed  the  follow- 
ing bill: 

S.  626.  An  Act  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit 
to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  v  ere  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  task  of  helping  consimiers  under- 
stand and  shape  the  powers  of  their  gov- 
ernment has  become  more  difBcult,  and 
more  Important,  through  the  years.  As 
the  Federal  Government  has  grown,  in- 
dividual citizens  have  found  it  harder  to 
learn  how  and  where  and  when  to  go  to 
influence  the  many  government  decisions 
which  make  a  difference  in  their  lives. 
As  the  technology  of  our  society  has  be- 
come more  complex,  Congress  and  the 
President  have  delegated  more  responsi- 
bility to  regulatory  technicians,  whose 
activities  affect  consumers  profoundly 
but  are  difficult  for  average  citizens  to 
study,  influence,  and  understand. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
movement  in  Congress  and  among  the 
people  to  create  a  strong  voice  in  gov- 
ernment to  speak  up  for  the  consumer. 
Today  I  am  recommending  measures 
which  will  expand  and  accelerate  that 
movement. 

The  first  of  these  measures  is  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy, which  will  bring  to  fruition  eight 
years  of  bipartisan  effort  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  Agency  will  be  a  small,  effective 
group;  its  purpose  will  be  to  plead  the 
consumer's  case  within  the  government. 
It  will  not  require  major  additions  to  the 
government's  size  or  operations;  in  sig- 
nificant part,  it  can  be  established  by 
drawing  together  resources  now  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  government.  It  will 
not  be  another  regvQatory  agency.  Its 
purpose  is  to  improve  the  way  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  decisions  are  made  and 
carried   out,   rather  than   issuing  new 
rules  itself.  It  will  help  the  Congress  and 
help  me  search  out  programs  which  are 
inefficient  or  have  outlived  their  purpose, 
and  will  help  us  correct  inequities  in  pro- 
grams and  procedures  which  are  sup- 
posed to  protect  consumers. 

The  Agency  will  aid  in  the  fight  against 
inflation  by  monitoring  governmental  ac- 
tions that  unnecessarily  raise  costs  for 
consumers.  Many  government  activities 
aflfect  prices :  The  government  establishes 
rates,  standards  and  incentives  for  pri- 
vate businesses  to  follow,  and  it  is  itself 
a  major  purchaser  of  goods  and  services. 
In  all  these  areas,  the  Agency  will  use  its 
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powers  of  intervention  and  of  informa- 
tion collection,  analysis  and  dissemina- 
tion to  keep  costs  down. 

By  establishing  the  Agency,  the  Con- 
gress can  give  new  meaning  to  the  phrase 
"in  the  interest  of  consumers"  found 
throughout  the  United  States  Code  and 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

The  basic  format  of  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  has  been  refined  and 
perfected  in  eight  years  of  debate  by 
Congress.  I  support  that  framework.  In 
partictUar,  I  believe  that  the  following 
principles  should  be  reflected  in  a  bill 
creating  the  Agency: 

First,  most  government  consumer 
functions  should  be  consolidated  in  the 
Agency.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  begun  a  comprehensive  re- 
view to  help  me  identify  those  units  that 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Agency.  This 
review  will  also  determine  how  remain- 
ing functions  in  the  individual  agencies 
can  be  strengthened.  Of  course,  I  still  ex- 
pect that  all  Federal  agencies  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  consiuner's  concerns. 

Second,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agen- 
cy, like  the  heads  of  other  executive 
agencies,  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  sei-ve  at  his  pleasure.  The 
Agency  should  be  subject  to  the  normal 
executive  budget  and  legislative  clearance 
procedures.  Accountability  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Agency  will  be  as  vigorous  and 
effective  as  the  people  expect.  It  will  not 
undermine  the  independence  of  the 
Agency's  representational  role. 

Third,  the  Agency  should  be  empow- 
ered to  intervene  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  proceedings  before  federal  agen- 
cies, when  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
representation  or  consumer  interests, 
and  in  judicial  proceedings  involving 
Agency  action.  The  Agency,  at  its  discre- 
tion, should  be  represented  by  its  own 
lawyers.  I  will  instruct  the  Administra- 
tor to  establish  responsible  priorities  for 
consumer  advocacy. 

Fourth,  the  Agency  should  have  its 
own  information-gathering  authority, 
including,  under  appropriate  safeguards, 
access  to  information  held  by  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  concerns. 
However,  small  businesses  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  Agency's  direct  informa- 
tion-gathering authority.  Additional 
safeguards  should  be  included  to  assure 
that  needless  burdens  are  not  imposed 
on  businesses  or  other  government 
agencies. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
is  mainly  designed  ,for  participation  in 
very  large  administrative  proceedings;  it 
is  only  one  of  a  number  of  steps  which 
will  better  protect  the  consiuner.  Mem- 
bers of  my  Administration,  in  the  months 
ahead,  will  comment  to  the  Congress 
on  a  variety  of  these  steps.  There  are 
three  of  them  I  would  like  to  mention 
now;  they  are  measures  which  the  Con- 
gress has  been  considering,  and  which 
I  believe  would  complement  the  ACA. 

The  first  is  legislation  to  help  con- 
sumer groups  represent  themselves  in 
agency  and  judicial  proceedings.  I  sup- 
port Congressional  efforts  to  assist  citizen 
groups  to  participate  in  the  proceedings 
of  federal  agencies,  where  their  partici- 
pation may  lead  to  a  more  balanced 
decision.  I  also  recommend  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  that  would  give 
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the  federal  courts  more  discretion  to  re- 
imburse litigation  costs  for  plaintiffs  who 
win  cases  of  public  importance  involving 
the  government. 

Second,  I  support  legislation  which 
will  give  citizens  broader  standing  to  ini- 
tiate suits  against  the  government,  in 
appropriate  cases.  The  government  has 
too  often  routinely  invoked  the  "stand- 
ing" defense  when  it  is  challenged  in 
court.  The  Department  of  Justice  will 
work  with  my  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Esther  Peterson,  and  with 
the  Congress  toward  legislation  to  re- 
form this  practice. 

Third,  I  support  the  effort  to  enable 
consumers  to  sue  as  a  class  to  enforce 
their  rights.  Recent  court  decisions  have 
greatly  restricted  their  ability  to  do  so. 
I  want  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
responsible  class  actions,  starting  with 
violations  of  consumers'  rights.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Mrs.  Peterson 
will  work  with  the  Congress  to  develop 
suitable  legislation. 

These  measures — and  the  others 
which  members  of  my  Administration 
will  discuss  in  the  months  ahead — will 
enhance  the  consumer's  influence  within 
the  government  without  creating  an- 
other unwieldly  bureaucracy.  I  believe 
they  will  increase  confidence  in  govern- 
ment by  demonstrating  that  govern- 
ment is  considering  the  people's  needs 
in  a  sensitive  and  responsive  way. 

Jimmy   Carter. 

The  White  House,  April  6,  1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  received  today  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  relative  to 
helping  consumers,  be  jointly  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs;  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation;  Governmental  Af- 
fairs; and  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHMIDT  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3365)  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  accounts  in  depository 
institutions,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
that  the  House  recedes  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  title. 

ENROLLED   BttL    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  3365)  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  accoimts  in  depository 
institutions. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  RiEGLE)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3199.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  authorizations,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  5294.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors;   and 

H.R.  5717.  An  act  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
recent  earthquakes  In  Romania. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  agrecG  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  ill  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976,  with  an  amendment; 
that  the  House  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  requests  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
Don    H.    Clausen,    and    Mr.    Hammer- 


COMMUNICAnONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-1066.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Sum- 
mary: The  Long-Term  Fiscal  Outlook  for 
New  York  City"  (PAD-77-1A,  April  4,  1977) 
(with  an  accompanying  report) . 

EC-1067.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The 
Long-Term  Fiscal  Outlook  for  New  Tork 
City  (PAD-77-1,  April  4,  1977)  (with  an 
accompanying  report) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  com- 
munications from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  relative  to 
New  York  City  flnances  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EC-1068.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  the  intent  to  obligate 
$7,985,899  of  funds  available  In  the  DOD 
Stock  Fund  for  war  reserve  inventory  for 
the  Army  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1069.  A  letter  from  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Assessment 
of  New  York  City's  Performance  and  Pros- 
pects Under  its  3-Year  Emergency  Finan- 
cial Plan"  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1070.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "New 
York  City's  Efforts  to  Improve  its  Account- 
ing Systems"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1071.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  section  809 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  concerning  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessels  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1072.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    transmitting,    pursuant    to 
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law,  the  Fifth  Seml-Annual 
Ing  the  effectiveness  of  th  s 
Security   Program    for    the 
December  31,   1976   (with 
report) ;    to  the   Committee 
Science,  and  Transportatloi 

EC-1073.  A  letter  from 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Adml 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
construction  of  refineries  by 
flners  and  small  refiners   ( 
panylng    report);     to    the 
Energy  and  Natural 

EC-1074.  A  secret 
Acting  Comptroller  Genera 
States  transmitting,  pursuapt 
port  of  the  status  of  the 
Air  Missile  program  and 
CAPTOR    Ocean    Warfare 
(PSAD-77-20    and 
1977)    (with  accompanying 
Committee  on  Government4l 

EC-1075.  A  letter  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  La\ 
mission  transmitting, 
second    annual    report    of 
Columbia  Law  Review 
accompanying  report);  to 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1076.   A  letter   from 
General  of  the  United 
pursuant    to    law,    a   report 
Status   and   Problems   In 
National   Visitor  Center"    ( 
panylng  report);  to  the 
ernmental  Affairs. 

EC-1077.   A   letter   from 
slstant   Secretary  of   Defence 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of     records     entitled 
Patron  Pile",  In  accordance 
Act  (with  an  accompanying 
Committee  on  Governments  l 

EC-1078.    A   letter   from 
Health.  Education,  and 
a  draft  of  proposed 
activities  Involving 
nucleic   acid    (with 
to  the  Committee  on  Humah 

EC-1079.   A  letter  from 
Labor  transmitting  a  draft  o: 
latlon  to  provide  employme:  it 
opportunities  for  youth  (wit:  i 
papers) ;   to  the  Committee 
sources. 

EC-1080.  A  letter  from  the 
Selective  Service  System 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tlon  of  the  Freedom  of 
Ing  the  calendar  year  1976 
panylng  report);   to  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1081.  A  letter  from  the 
Administrative    Office    of 
transmitting  a  draft  of 
to  provide   for   the   defense 
Judicial  officers  sued  In  thel 
Itles    ( with   accompanying 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

EC-1082.  A  letter  from  the 
Administrative  Office  of 
transmitting  a  draft  of 
to  amend  section  1332(a)  ( 
United  States  Code,  relating 
tlon  of  the  U.S.  dlsrtrlct  cou 
tween  citizens  of  different  s 
companylng  papers);  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1083.  A  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  transmlttl^ig 
law.  a  report  on  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 
endar  year  1976  (with  an 
port) :   to  the  Committee  or 

EC-1084.  A  letter  from 
of  the  U.S.   Department  of 
gratlon    and    Naturalization 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law, 
suspending    deportation    ( 
panylng  report);   to  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1085.  A  letter  from 
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of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  order  suspend- 
ing deportation  In  the  case  of  Sun  Hung  Moy 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1086.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Covu"ts 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide In  civil  cases  for  Juries  of  six  persons, 
to  amend  the  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
selection  and  qualification  of  Jurors,  and  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  to  all  Jurors  In  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

A  report  entitled  "Report  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate, 
made  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  National  Peni- 
tentiaries" (Rept.  No.  95-86) . 

Without  amendment : 

S.  662.  A  bin  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Mississippi  In  Corinth,  Mississippi 
(Rept.  No.  95-87). 


th  i  Commissioner 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  folowing  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Oommttee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  E.  Lydon,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

Howard  W.  HJort,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

John  C.  White,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Alex  P.  Mercure,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Robert  Haldeman  Meyer,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Robert  Haldeman  Meyer,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Dale  Ernest  Hathaway,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Dale  Ernest  Hathaway,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Malcolm  Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Malcolm  Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

<The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Harold  Marvin  Williams,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1977,  vice  Roderick  M.  Hills, 
resigning. 

Harold  Marvin  Williams,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  5, 
1982  (reappointment). 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
finned,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  3199.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  authorizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5294.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Javtts,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Cranston, 

Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr. 

Kennedy,   Mr.   Randolph,  and  Mr. 

Stafford) : 

8.  1242.  A  bin  to  provide  employment  and 

training   opportunities    for    youth;    to    the 

Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.    CHURCH    (for   himself,    Mr. 
DoMENici,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  revise  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  automatic  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases 
In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  1244.  A  bill  to  limit  the  period  of  au- 
thorization  of   new   budget   authority  pro- 
vided In  appropriations  Act,  to  require  anal- 
ysis,   appraisal    and    evaluation   of   existing 
programs  for  which  continued  new  budget 
authority  is  proposed  to  be  authorized  by 
committees     of     the     Congress,     and     for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  1245.  A  bill  to  improve  the  criminal 
Justice  system  by  eliminating  and  Improving 
overcrowded  and  unsafe  conditions  In  State, 
county,  and  local  prisons  through  the  pro- 
vision of  grants  to  assist  In  the  construction, 
acquisition  and  renovation  of  such  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1246.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  allocation  of  funds, 
to  authorize  a  fuller  range  of  community 
development  activities,  to  establish  an  ur- 
ban development  action  grant  program  for 
severely  distressed  cities;  to  amend  section 
312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed; to  amend  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Ubran  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS : 
S.  1247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kurt  Per- 
wolf,  his  wife   Hilda  Perwolf,   and  his  son 
Christian  Perwolf;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   METCALP    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  explora- 
tion for  and  development  of  federally  owned 
minerals,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr    MATHTAS: 
8.  1249.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
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States  Code,  to  provide  for  grade  retention 
benefits  for  certain  Federal  employees  whose 
positions  are  reduced  In  grade,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
8.  1250.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  1251.  A  bill  to  establish  a  universal  food 
service  program  for  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowEK)  : 
S.  1252.  A  bni  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of  the 
Department  of  State  to   be  known  as  the 
United  States  Passport  Service,  to  establish  a 
Passport  Service  Fund  to  finance  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Passport  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1253    A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Dam 
Safety  Program;    to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE : 
S.  1254.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Dam 
Safety  Program;   to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  12£)5.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reconstruction 
assistance  for  the  victims  of  the  recent  earth- 
quakes in  Italy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  1256.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  complete 
Immunity  from  criminal,  civil,  and  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  currently  given  to  all  for- 
eign diplomats  and  their  staffs  and  to  estab- 
lish the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations  as  the  basU  for  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  In  the  United  States; 
and 

S.  1257.  A  bill  to  require  that  members  of 
the  diplomatic  community  accredited  to  or 
resident  in  the  United  States  shall,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  owning  or  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  in  the  United  States,  satisfy  the  ap- 
propriate issuing  authority  that  any  claims 
for  personal  Injury  or  property  loss  resulting 
from  such  operation  wlU  be  satisfied  by  an 
Insurer  and  are  enforceable  by  a  direct  action 
against  such  Insurer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Danforth, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  1258.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  libraries  of  accredited  law  schools 
as  depository  libraries  of  Government  pub- 
lications;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Haskell)  : 
S.  1259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  B\islness 
Act  to  authorize  loans  under  such  Act  to 
small  business  concerns  adversely  affected  by 
temporary  local  economic  and/or  weather 
conditions  and  to  permit  deferral  of  repay- 
ment; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy,   Mr.    Brooke,    and   Mr.   Hat- 
field) : 
S.  1260.  A  bni  to  amend  section  5701  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  a 
Health  Protection  Tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  current 
capital  treatment  of  certain  estimated  losses 
experienced  In  connection  with  the  loss  of 
savings  through  fraud  and  mismanagement 
of  an  uninsured  thrift  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  ISx. 
Percy,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    MirrcALF,    Mr. 


Mathias,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum)  : 
8.  1262.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Independent 
consumer  agency  to  protect  and  serve  the  In- 
terest of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Muekie)  : 
S.  1263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976  In 
order  to  expedite  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  on 
a    Regional    Fishery    Management    Council 
which  occurs  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a 
term;     to    the    Committee    on    Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation: 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth) : 
8.  1264.  A  bill  to  provide  policies,  methods, 
and  criteria  for  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  services  by  executive  agencies;   to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1265.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  21  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  new  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  acceptance  and  use  of 
records   transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
Administrator  of  General   Services;    to  the 
Conmalttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  1266.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  fund  for  acti- 
vating authorized  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

S.  1267.  A  bni  to  amend  sections  3303a  and 
1503  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
mandatory  application  of  the  General  Rec- 
ords Schedules  to  all  Federal  agencies  and 
to  resolve  conflicts  between  authorizations 
for  disposal  and  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
Federal  Register  documents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ribicofp)  : 
S.  1268.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  compensation 
of  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTT: 
S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Energy  Policy  as  a  framework  for 
legislative  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Javits,     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 

Cranston,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 

Jackson,     Mr.     Keottedy,     Mr. 

Randolph,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 

S.  1242.  A  bill  to  provide  employment 

and  training  opportunities  for  youth;  to 

the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

YOUTH     employment     AND     TRAINING     ACT     OF 
1977 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Javits,  Williams, 
Cranston,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Ken- 
nedy, Randolph,  and  Stafford,  I  am 
introducing  the  administration's  pro- 
posed "Youth  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1977."  The  draft  legislation 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  today  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall. 

There  is  no  greater  economic  problem 
facing  the  Nation  today  than  the  prob- 
lem of  youth  unemployment.  Teenagers 
face  rates  of  unemployment  twice  as  high 
as  other  members  of  the  labor  force.  Over 
3  million  young  persons  age  16  to  24  are 
unemployed.  I  congratulate  the  admin- 
istration for  taking  this  beginning  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  national  employ- 


ment and  training  program  to  provide 
America's  young  people  with  useful  work 
and  training  opportunities  with  the  goal 
of  enhancing  their  job  prospects  and  op- 
portunities for  useful  careers  throughout 
their  lives. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
for  the  administration  would  add  to  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  a  new  title  Vin  on  youth  em- 
ployment and  training,  with  an  author- 
ization to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  such  title.  The  proposed 
new  title  contains  three  parts:  Part  A— 
National  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps;  part  B— Youth  Community  Con- 
servation and  Improvement  Projects; 
and  part  C— Comprehensive  Youth  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Programs. 

Part  A  of  the  new  title  VIII  would 
create  a  national  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps  designed  to  provide  youths 
from  ages  16  to  22  with  opportunities  to 
perform  useful  work  in  the  Nation's 
parks  and  forests.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  administer  the  corps 
through  interagency  agreements  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture, who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  centers  on  public 
lands  and  waters  under  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  In  addition,  projects  would 
be  carried  out  on  non-Federal  public 
lands  or  waters,  pursuant  to  agreements 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

Part  B  of  the  new  title  VIII  authorizes 
youth  community  conservation  and  im- 
provement projects.  Under  this  oart,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  provide  funds 
to  employ  youths  from  age  16  to  22  on 
community  improvement  projects,  to 
perform  work  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  carried  out,  including  the  reha- 
bilitation or  improvement  of  public  facil- 
ities, neighborhood  improvements— in- 
cluding basic  repairs  to  low-income  hous- 
ing—and conservation,  maintenance, 
or  restoration  of  natural  resources  on 
non-Federal  public  lands.  Such  projects 
would  be  carried  out  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  submitting  project  ap- 
plications to  prime  sponsors  under  the 
Comprehensive  Emplojinent  and  Train- 
ing Act.  In  allocating  fimds  under  part 
B,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  take 
into  consideration  the  severity  of  unem- 
ployment among  eligible  youths  residing 
in  the  areas  to  be  served,  but  no  State 
would  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  this 
part. 

Part  C  of  the  proposed  new  title  Vm 
would  authorize  funds  for  a  broad 
variety  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  enhance  the  job  pros- 
pects and  career  opportunities  of  young 
persons,  with  emphasis  on  youths  age 
16  to  22. 

In  addition  to  useful  work  experience 
opportunities  in  community  betterment 
activities,  part  C  would  support  appro- 
priate training  and  services  such  as  out- 
reach, counseling,  occupational  Informa- 
tion, institutional  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  transportation  assistance.  Un- 
der the  proposed  legislation,  half  of  the 
funds  would  be  allocated  among  prime 
sponsors  on  a  formula  based  75  percent 
upon  relative  unemployment  and  25  per- 
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however,  aU  except  25 
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vate  nonprofit  agencies. 

While  the  National  Younb 
servation  Corps  under  part 
munity    Improvement 
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taged    and 

eligible  participants  for 
employment  and  training 
der  part  C  must  be  persons 
members  of  families  who^ 
comes  exceed  70  percent 
of  Labor  Statistics  lower 
ard  budget. 

In  each  part  of  the 
VIII.  the  Secretary  could 
starting  at  age  14  and  up 
participate  in  programs 
posed  legislation. 

On  April  20,  21,  and  22 
mittee  on  Employment, 
gratory  Labor,  of  which  I 
will  hold  hearings  on  the 
tion's    youth     employmen 
which  I  am  introducing 
the  House-passed  bill   (H. 
tending  the  authorization 
prehensive   Employment 
Act  through  fiscal  year 
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I  also  ask  unanimous 
there  be  printed  in  the 
tary   of   Labor   Ray 
transmitting  the  legislatioi 
the  detailed  "Statement 
tion   of    the   Youth 
Training  Act  of   1977," 
panied  the  Secretary's  lettei 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 

S.   1242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Unit!^d 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
may  be  cited   as   the   "Youth 
and  Training  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.   2.   The   Comprehensive 
and   Training   Act   of    1973    Is 
adding    at    the   end    thereof 
new  title: 

"TITLE  Vm— YOtTTH   EMPLOYMENT  AND 

TRAINING 

"Part  A — National   Youi4g   Adtilt 
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"Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose 
establish  a  National   Young 
vation    Corps   to    provide 
other  benefits  to  youth  who  wotild 
wise    be    currently    productively 
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public   nature  on  Federal   anc 
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"NATIONAL   YOUNO  AOXTLT 
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agency agreements,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  shall  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  of  each  Corps 
center,  including  determination  of  Corps 
members'  work  assignments,  selection,  train- 
ing, discipline,  and  termination,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  an  effective  program  at 
each  center. 

"SELECTION    OF   ENROLLEES 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Enrollees  of  the  Corps  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agricultiire  only  from  candidates  re- 
ferred by  the  Secetary. 

"(b)  To  qualify  as  an  enrollee  of  the 
Corps  an  individual,  at  the  time  of  selec- 
tion— 

"(1)  (A)  shall  have  attained  age  16  but  not 
attained  age  22;  provided,  that  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  16  but  not  age  19, 
and  have  left  school,  shall,  to  qualify  as 
enrollees,  give  adequate  assurances  that  they 
did  not  leave  school  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating in  programs  financed  under  this 
part;  or 

"(B)  may  be,  notwithstanding  the  above 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  persons  who  have  attained 
age  14,  but  not  age  16.  or  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  22  but  not  age  24;   and 

"(2)  shall  be  citizens  or  lawfully  admit- 
ted permanent  residents  of  the  United  States 
or  lawfully  admitted  parolees  and  refugees; 
and 

"(3)  shall  be  physically  and  mentally  ca- 
pable, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Corps  for  the 
estimated  duration  of  the  Individual's 
enrollment. 

"(c)  Preference  for  membership  In  the 
Corps  shall  be  given  to  those  eligible  under 
this  part  who  reside  in  areas  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  204(c)  to  have 
a  rate  of  unemployment  equal  to  or  in  ex- 
cess of  6.5  percent. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  obtaining  referral  of  candidates 
for  the  Corps  from  the  public  employment 
service,  prime  sponsors  under  title  I,  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  and 
such  other  agencies  and  organizations  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(e)  (1)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in 
the  Corps  for  a  total  period  of  more  than 
12  months,  with  such  maximum  period  con- 
sisting of  either  one  continuous  12-month 
period,  or  three  or  less  periods  which  total 
12  months;  provided,  that  an  Individual  who 
attains  the  maximum  permissible  enrollment 
age  may  continue  in  the  Corps  up  to  the  12- 
month  limit  provided  in  this  subsection 
only  as  long  as  the  individual's  enrollment 
Is  continuous  after  having  attained  the 
maximum  age. 

"(2)  No  individual  shall  be  enrolled  in 
the  Corps  If  solely  for  purposes  of  member- 
ship for  the  normal  period  between  school 
terms. 

"activities  of  THE  CORPS 

"Sec  804.  (a)  Consistent  with  each  Inter- 
agency agreement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  Agriculture,  as  appropriate,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  location  of  each  residential  and 
nonresidential  camp  site.  The  Corps  shall 
perform  work  on  projects,  programs,  and 
in  areas.  Including  but  not  limited  to: 

"(1)  tree  nursery  operations,  planting, 
pruning,  thlnntog,  and  other  sllvlcultural 
measures; 

"(2)   eroelon  control  and  flood  damage; 

"(3)  wildlife  habitat  Improvements  and 
preservation; 

"(4)   range  management  Improvements; 

"(5)   drought  damage   measures; 

"(6)  recreation  development,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  maintenance: 

"(7)   flsh   habitat  and   culture   measures; 

"(8)  forest  insect  and  disease  prevention 
and  control; 

"(9)  road  and  traU  maintenance  and  Im- 
provements; 


"(10)  general  sanitation,  cleanup,  and 
maintenance;   and 

"(11)   natural  disasters  damage  measures. 

"(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
appropriate  projects  shall — 

"(1)  be  highly  labor  Intensive; 

"(2)  be  projects  for  which  work  plans 
could  be  readily  developed; 

"(3)   be  able  to  be  initiated  promptly; 

"(4)  provide  work  experience  to  partici- 
pants in  skill  areas  required  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  productive  work  on  the  project; 

"(5)  if  a  residential  project,  be  located 
in  areas  where  existing  residential  facilities 
for  the  Corps  members  are  available;  and 

"(6)  be  similar  to  activities  of  persons 
employed  in  seasonal  and  part-time  em- 
ployed m  agencies  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  Forest  Service. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  piirsuant  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary,  may  provide  for  such 
transportation,  lodging,  subsistence,  medical 
treatment,  and  other  services,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  facilities  as  they  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

"(2)  Whenever  economically  feasible, 
existing  but  unoccupied  or  underutilized 
Federal.  State  and  local  government  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  of  all  types.  Including 
mUltary  facilities  and  equipment,  shall  be 
utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Corps  work 
camps,  where  appropriate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  agency.  State  or  local  govern- 
ment Involved. 

"conditions    applicable    to    corps    ENROLLEES 

"Sec  805.  (a)  Members  of  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  except  for 
purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title  28.  chapter 
81  of  title  6,  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
cvu-ity  Act    (42   U.S.C.   401,   et  seq.); 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior,  establish  standards  for — 

"(1)  rates  of  pay  which  shall  be  at  least 
at  the  rate  set  forth  in  section  6(a)(1)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended; 

"(2)  reasonable  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment,  and 

"(3)  safe  and  healthful  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions. 

"(c)    To    minimize    transportation    costs. 
Corps  members  shall  be  assigned  to  projects 
as  near  to  their  homes  as  practicable. 
"agreements   with   agencies   and 
organizations 

"Sec  806.  Consistent  with  Interagency 
agreements  with  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  may 
make  grants  or  enter  into  other  agreements, 
after  consultation  with  the  governor,  with 
any  State  agency,  or  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  officials,  with 
any  public  agency  or  organization  or  any 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization 
(which  has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  five 
years)  for  the  conduct  of  any  project  under 
this  part  on  Federal  or  non-Federal  public 
lands  or  waters. 

"Part  B — Youth  Community  Conservation 
AND  Improvement  Projects 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  811.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  establish  a  program  of  community  con- 
servation and  Improvement  projects  to  pro- 
vide employment,  work  experience,  skill 
training,  and  opportunities  for  community 
service  to  eligible  youths,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  12  months,  supplementary  to,  but 
not  replacing  opix>rtunitles  available  under 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

"definitions 
"Sec.  812.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term — 
"(1)   'eligible  applicant'  means  any  prime 
sponsor  designated  under  section  102  of  the 
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Act  and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  and  groups 
qualified  under  section  302(c)(1)  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  'project  applicant'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  701(a)  (15)  of 
this  Act. 

"(3)  (A)  'eligible  youth'  means  any  un- 
employed individual  who  at  the  time  of  em- 
ployment, has  attained  the  age  16  but  not 
age  22; 

"(B)  notwithstanding  paragraph  (A),  un- 
der such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  persons  who  have  attained  age  14, 
but  not  age  16,  and  persons  who  have  at- 
tained age  22  but  not  age  24  may  be  'eligible 
youth'. 

"(4)  'community  Improvment  projects' 
means  projects  which  provide  work  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  carried  out,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  rehabilitation  or 
Improvement  of  public  facilities;  neighbor- 
hood Improvements,  including  basic  repairs 
to  low-income  hou.slng;  and  conservation, 
maintenance,  or  restoration  of  natural  re- 
source? on  publicly  held  lands  other  than 
Federal  lands. 

"allocation  of  funds 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  In  allocating  funds  appro- 
priated imder  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  severity  of  un- 
employment among  eligible  youths  residing 
In  the  areas  served  by  each  eligible  appli- 
cant: Provided,  however,  that  not  less  than 
one -half  of  1  per  centum  of  all  amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  shall  be 
granted  under  this  part  for  programs  within 
any  one  State,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
the  Northern  Marianas,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  In  the  aggregate  shall 
be  granted  for  such  projects  in  all  five  of 
these  Jurisdictions. 

"COMMUNITY  CONSERVATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

"Sec  814.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
to  enter  into  aereements  with  eligible  appli- 
cants to  pay  the  costs  of  community  Im- 
provement projects  to  be  carried  out  by 
project  applicants  using  exclusively  eligible 
youth  and  appropriate  supervisory  person- 
nel. 

"PROJECT    APPLICANT    APPLICATIONS 

"Sec  815.  (a)  Project  applicants  shall  sub- 
mit applications  for  funding  of  projects  un- 
der this  part  to  the  appropriate  eligible  ap- 
plicant. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  each  project  appli- 
cation shall — 

"(1)  provide  a  description  of  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  project,  the  jobs  to 
be  filled,  and  the  approximate  duration  for 
which  the  eligible  youth  would  be  assigned 
to  such  jobs. 

"(2)  provide  a  description  of  job  training 
and  development  opportunities  that  will  be 
made  available  to  participating  eligible 
youth,  as  well  as  a  description  of  plans  to 
coordinate  the  training  and  work  experience 
with  school  related  programs  including  the 
awarding  of  academic  credit  in  accord  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 

"(3)  describe  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be 
paid  persons  employed  In  Jobs  assisted  under 
this  part; 

"(4)  set  forth  assurances  that  there  will  be 
an  adequate  number  of  suoervlsory  personnel 
on  the  project  and  that  the  supervisory  per- 
sonnel are  adequately  trained  in  skills  needed 
to  carry  out  the  project  and  can  instruct 
participating  eligible  youths  In  skills  needed 
to  carry  out  the  project; 

"(5)  set  forth  assurances  that  any  Income 
generated  by  the  project  will  be  applied  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  project; 

"(6)  set  forth  assurances  for  acquiring,  in- 
cluding  by   reasonable   payment  or  rental, 


such  space,  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment as  necessary; 

"(7)  set  forth  assurances  that,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  projects  carried  out 
under  this  part  shall  be  labor  Intensive; 

"(8)  describe  the  method  of  recruiting 
eligible  youth.  Including  a  description  of  how 
such  recruitment  Is  coordinated  with  plans 
under  other  parts  of  this  title  and  with 
arrangements  required  by  section  105  of  this 
Act,  and  also  Including  arrangements  with 
school  systems  and  the  public  employment 
service,  including  its  school  cooperative  pro- 
grams; and 

"(9)  set  forth  such  other  assurances,  ar- 
rangements, and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"PROPOSED    AGREEMENTS 

"Sec  816.  (a)  Each  eligible  applicant  de- 
siring fifnds  under  this  part  shall  submit  a 
proposed  agreement  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  proposed  agreement  shall  contain 
the  project  applications  approved  by  the 
eligible  applicant,  and  other  information  and 
assurances  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  t6e  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  (1)  In  order  for  a  project  application 
submitted  by  a  project  applicant  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  the  eligible  appli- 
cant, copies  of  such  application  shall  have 
been  submitted  at  the  time  of  such  applica- 
tion to  the  prime  sponsor's  planning  council 
established  under  section  104,  or  a  like  orga- 
nization as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  such  council  an 
opportunity  to  submit  comments  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  that  application 
to  the  eligible  applicant.  No  member  of  a 
prime  sponsor's  planning  council  or  like 
organization,  shall  cast  a  vote  on  any  matter 
In  connection  with  a  project  in  which  that 
member  (or  any  organization  with  which 
that  member  is  associated)  has  a  direct 
interest. 

"(2)  Consistent  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  eligible  applicants  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  the  eligible  applicant  shall 
not  disapprove  a  project  application  sub- 
mitted by  a  project  applicant  unless  it  has 
first  considered  any  comments  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  prime  sponsor's 
planning  council,  or  like  organization,  and 
unless  It  has  provided  such  applicant  and 
the  planning  council,  or  like  organiaztion. 
with  a  written  statement  of  Its  reasons  for 
such  disapproval. 

"AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  817.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
approve  or  deny  the  project  applications  In- 
cluded in  each  proposed  agreement  on  an 
individual  basis. 

"(b)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
thff  eligible  applicant  except  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  eligible  applicant  which  provides 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 

"(1)  the  standards  set  forth  in  part  D  will 
be  satisfied: 

"(2)  projects  will  be  conducted  in  such 
manner  as  to  permit  the  eligible  youth  em- 
ployed in  the  project  who  are  In  school  to 
coordinate  the  Job  with  cljtssroom  Instruc- 
tion and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  permit 
such  eligible  youths  to  receive  credit  from 
the  appropriate  educational  agency  or  school 
involved;  and 

"(3)  meet  such  other  assurances,  arrange- 
ments, and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"WORK  LIMITATION 

"Sec  818.  No  eligible  youth  shall  be  em- 
ployed more  than  12  months  In  work  financed 
under  this  part,  except  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 
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"Part    C — Comprehensive    Youth    Employ- 
ment AND  Training  Programs 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  831.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
establish  comprehensive  programs,  supple- 
mentary to  but  not  replacing  programs  and 
activities  available  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
to  enhance  the  job  prospects  and  career  op- 
portunities of  young  persons.  Including  em- 
ployment, community  service  opportunities, 
and  such  training  and  supportive  services  as 
are  necessary  to  enable  participants  to  secure 
suitable  and  appropriate  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  economy.  To  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  training  and  employment  opportu- 
nities afforded  under  this  part  shall  be  inter- 
related and  mutually  reinforcing  so  as  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  enhancing  the  job  pros- 
pects and  career  opportunities  of  persons 
served  under  this  part. 

"programs    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec  832.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate,  financial  as- 
sistance to  enable  eligible  applicants  (as 
defined  in  section  834)  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  appropriate  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  for  eligible  par- 
ticipants Including  but  not  limited  to: 

"(a)  useful  work  experience  opportunities 
in  a  wide  range  of  community  betterment 
activities  such  as  the  rehabilitation  of  public 
properties,  assistance  In  the  weatherlzatlon 
of  homes  occupied  by  low-Income  families, 
demonstrations  of  energy-conserving  meas- 
ures Including  solar  energy  techniques 
(especially  those  utilizing  materials  and 
supplies  available  without  cost),  park  es- 
tablishment and  upgrading,  neighborhood 
revitalizatlon,  conservation  and  improve- 
ment, and  related  activities; 

"(b)  meaningful  and  productive  employ- 
ment and  work  experience  in  fields  such  as 
education,  health  care,  neighborhood  trans- 
portation services,  crime  prevention  and  con- 
trol, environmental  quality  control,  pres- 
ervation of  historic  sites,  and  maintenance 
of  visitor  facilities;  and 

"(c)  appropriate  training  and  services  to 
support  the  objectives  of  this  part,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to: 

"(1)  outreach,  assessment,  and  orienta- 
tion; 

"(2)   counseling; 

"(3)  activities  promoting  education  to 
work  transition; 

"(4)  provision  of  occupational,  educa- 
tional and  training  information; 

"(5)  services  to  youth  to  help  them  ob- 
tain and  retain  employment: 

"(6)  literary  and  English  as  a  second 
language; 

"(7)  attainment  of  certificates  of  high 
school  equivalency;  « 

"(8)  Job  sampling.  Including  vocational 
exploration  in  the  public  and  private  sector; 

"(9)  institutional  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing; 

"(10)   transportation  assistance;  and 

"(11)  other  necessary  supportive  services. 
"allocation  op  funds 

Sec  833.  (a)  Fifty  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  as  follows  for  the  pvirpose 
of  carrying  out  programs  authorized  under 
section  832 : 

"(1)  75  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  within  the  State  as  compared 
to  such  numbers  in  all  States;  and 

"(2)  25  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  persons  In 
families  with  an  annual  income  below  the 
low-Income  level  within  the  State  compared 
to  such  total  numbers  In  all  States. 

"(3)  In  determining  allocations  under  this 
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subsection,  the  Secretary  shal. 
or  she  determines  to  be  the  mpst 
best  available  data. 

"(b)  The  sum  allocated  to 
be  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
within  the  State,  as  determined 
retary    among    areas    within 
determined  by  the  Secretary, 
basis  based  upon  the  factors  se 
section  (a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  autho 
such  reallocations  as  he  or 
proprlate  of  any  amount  of 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
that  the  Secretary  determines 
applicant  will  not  be  able  to  us( 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  t 
amount  may  be  reallocated  onl  r 
tary  has  provided  30  days  advance 
the  proposed  reallocation  to 
pllcant  for  such  area  and  to 
the  State  of  the  proposed  realloiatlon 
which  period  he  may  submit 
the  Secretary.  After  considering 
ments  submitted  during  such 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
affected  eligible  applications  ol 
to  reallocate  funds,  and  shall 
such  decision  in  the  Federal 
shall  be  given  in  reallocating 
other  areas  within  the  same 

"(d)    The  remaining  fifty  percent 
funds  available  for  this  part  s  lall 
able  for  innovative  and  expei  Imental 
grams  authorized  under  section 
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838. 

"ELIGIBLE    APPLICANl  S 

"Sec.  834.  Eligible  applicant  i  under  this 
part  are  prime  sponsors,  as  defli  ed  in  section 
102  of  this  Act,  and  Indian  trib<  s,  bands,  and 
groups  qualified  under  section  |302(c)  (1)  of 
this  Act. 

"ELIGIBLE    PARTICIPANTS 
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■Sec.  835.  (a)  Eligible^ 
grams  authorized  under  this 
limited  to  persons  who — 
"(1)  are  unemployed; 

"(2)  at  the  time  of  entrance 
authorized  by  this  part,  have 
age  16  but  not  age  22,  provide  1 
suant  to  such  regulations  as 
may  prescribe,  persons  who  h^ve 
age  14,  but  not  age  16,  and  . 
attained  age  22  but  not  age  24 
gible  participants;  and 

"(3)  are  not  members  of 
have  current  gross  family  incoiie, 
to  an  annualized  basis  (excluslfe 
ployment    compensation    and 
payments  which  the  individual 
qualified  from   receiving  by 
slstance  under  this  part)  at  a 
70  per  centum  of  the  lower  living 
income  level;  provided  that 
type  authorized  under  sections 
(3),  (4),  (5),  (8)  and  (11)  may 
to    persons    meeting    the    _,,_ 
paragraph  2  of  this  subsection 
not  otherwise  be  eligible  under 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this 
'lower  living  standard  Income 
that  income  level  (adjusted  for 
metropolitan  and  urban  and  run  1 
and  family  size)  determined  an 
Secretary  based  upon  the  most 
living  standard  budget'  Issued  bj 
of  Labor   Statistics  of   the 
Labor. 

"(c)    To   the   maximum    

programs  under  this  part  shall 
on  participants  who  are  out-of- 
of -work,  and  experiencing  sever ! 
In  obtaining  employment,  Incli 
limited  to  those  who  lack 
as  a  high  school  diploma,  and 
quire  substantial  basic   and 
development. 

"CONDITIONS  FOR  RECEIPT  OF  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  836.  The  Secretary  shall 
financial  assistance  to  an  ellgib 
for  programs  authorized  under 
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use  what  he     unless  such  eligible  applicant  provides  as- 
recent  and     surances   that   the   standards   set   forth    in 
part  D  will  be  met  and : 

"(1)  Includes  in  Its  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
106  or  section  302(c)  (l)  of  this  Act  (or  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  as  an  amendment  thereto), 
a  description  of  the  program  to  be  provided 
to  eligible  participants,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  relationship  and  coordina- 
tion of  services  provided  to  eligible  partici- 
pants under  this  part  of  similar  services 
offered  by  local  educational  agencies,  post- 
secondary  institutions,  the  public  employ- 
ment service,  other  youth  programs,  com- 
munity-based organizations,  businesses,  and 
labor  organizations  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  105  and  106  of  this 
Act; 

"(2)  provides  assurances,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  that  in  the  implementation 
of  programs  under  this  part,  there  will  be 
coordination,  as  appropriate  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  post-secondary  institu- 
tions, other  youth  programs,  community- 
based  organizations,  businesses,  labor  or- 
ganizations, other  Job  training  programs,  the 
apprenticeship  system,  and  with  respect  to 
the  referral  of  prospective  youth  participants 
to  the  program,  the  public  employment 
service  system; 

"(3)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  that  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, programs  or  components  of  programs 
conducted  under  this  part  will  be  linked, 
where  appropriate,  to  comprehensive  work 
and  training  programs  conducted  by  prime 
sponsors  under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  allowances  will  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
111  (a)  of  this  Act  and  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  for  this  part;  and 
"(5)  provides  such  other  Information  and 
assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"federal   ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  837.  The  provisions  of  sections  108. 
109,  and  110  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
programs  and  activities  authorized  under 
section  832. 

"INNOVATIVE    AND    EXPERIMENTAL    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  838.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
established  Innovative  and  experimental  pro- 
grams to  test  new  approaches  for  dealing 
with  the  unemployment  problems  of  youth. 
In  establishing  such  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult,  as  appropriate,  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  with  the  Director  of  ACTION.  Such 
programs  shall  include,  where  appropriate, 
cooperative  arrangements  with  educational 
agencies  to  provide  special  programs  and 
services  for  eligible  participants  enrolled  In 
secondary  schools,  including  Job  experience, 
counseling  and  guidance  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  secondary  school  and  making  avail- 
able occupational,  educational  and  training 
information  through  State-wide  career  in- 
formation systems. 

"(b)  Three-fourths  of  the  funds  available 
under  section  833(d)  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  be  provided  to  eligible  applicants  on 
the  basis  of  applications  submitted  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  review  and 
approve  such  applications,  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  which  he  or  she  shall  establish,  which 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

"(1)  standards  of  local  need,  as  evidenced 
by  the  severity  of  unemployment  problems 
among  low-income  youth  participants  in  the 
area  to  be  served; 

"(2)  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  dealing 
with  the  unemployment  problems  of  youth, 
as  indicated  by  the  past  performance  record 
of  the  eligible  applicant;  and 

"(3)  the  quality  of  the  program  proposal, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accord  with 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish. 
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"(c)  The  remaining  one-fourth  of  the 
fimds  available  under  section  833(d)  to  carry 
out  this  section  shall  be  used  at  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion  to  carry  out  innovative  and 
experimental  programs  for  eligible  partici- 
pants, for  the  purposes  of  preparing  them 
for,  enhancing  their  prospects  for,  or  secur- 
ing their  employment  in  Jobs  through  which 
they  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  advance 
to  productive  working  lives. 

"academic  credit 
"Sec  839.  In  the  Administration  of  this 
part,  appropriate  efforts  shall  be  made  to  en- 
courage   the    granting    by    the    educational 
agency  or  school  involved  of  academic  credit 
to  eligible  participants  who  are  in  school. 
"Part  D — Gener.^l  Provisions 
"Sec.  861.  Pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  all  activi- 
ties funded  under  this  title  shail  meet  the 
following  standards: 
"(a)   The  activities — 

"(1)  will  result  in  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  over  those  opportunities 
which   would  otherwise  be  available, 

"(2)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of  currently  employed  workers  (including 
partial  displacement  such  as  reduction  In 
the  hours  of  non-overtime  work  or  wages  or 
employment  benefits ) , 

"(f)  Members  of  the  target  population 
to  be  served  by  the  program  shall  be  con- 
sulted with  and  their  views  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

"(g)  Where  a  labor  organization  repre- 
sents employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to 
be  performed  under  the  program  for  which 
an  application  is  being  developed  for  sub- 
mission under  this  title,  such  organization 
shall  be  notified  and  shall  be  afforded  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  application  in  which  to  make 
comments  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  606(b)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply. 

"(1)  Activities  funded  under  this  title  shall 
meet  such  other  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(J)  Rates  of  pay  under  parts  B  and  C 
shall  be  no  lower  than  the  highest  of — 

"(1)  the  minimum  wage  under  section 
8(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938; 

"(2)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  emplosrment;  or 
"(3)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  occupations  by  the  same 
employer:  Provided,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  projects  to  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (or  of  any  Federal  law 
containing  labor  standards  In  accordance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act)  otherwise  apply, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  projects  fi- 
nanced under  parts  B  and  C  of  this  title  of 
under  $5,000,  to  prescribe  rates  of  pay  for 
youth  participants  which  are  not  less  than 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  but  not  more 
than  the  wage  rate  of  the  entering  appren- 
tice in  the  most  nearly  comparable  appren- 
ticable  trade,  and  to  prescribe  the  appro- 
priate ratio  of  Journeymen  to  such  partici- 
pating youths. 

"education  credit 
"Sec  852.  The  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  shall  work  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  suitable  arrangements 
whereby  academic  credit  may  be  awarded  by 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  for 
competencies  derived  from  work  experience 
obtained  through  orograms  established  un- 
der this  title. 

"evaluation 
"Sec.   863.  Programs  provided  under  this 
title  shall  be  subject  to  continuing  perform- 
ance evaluation  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313(a)  of  this  Act. 
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training  and  technical  assistance 
Sec  854.  Training  and  technical  assistance 
may  be  provided  to  eligible  applicants  con- 
ducting programs  and  activities  imder  parts 
B  and  C  of  this  title  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  315  of  this  Act. 
Technical  assistance  to  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  shall  emphasize  the  development 
and  exchange  of  viable  and  proven  program 
models  and  program  Information  to  assist 
eligible  applicants  In  the  design  and  modi- 
fication of  local  program  initiatives. 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  vni 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  (as  amended  by  this 
Act). 

(b)    Funds  necessary   to   carry  out   their 
responsiblUties  under  part  A  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  in  accord  with  interagency 
agreements  between   the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary. 
relation   to   other   provisions   of   law 
Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Comprehensive    Employment    and    Training 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  except  that,  to  the 
extent  that  such  provisions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  prevail. 
effective   date 
Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  enactment. 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C, 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  and  Mb.  Speaker;  We 
are  transmitting  herewith  a  draft  bill  to 
provide  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  youth. 

As  set  forth  more  fully  In  the  accompany- 
ing explantory  materials,  the  "Youth  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1977"  would 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (CETA)  by 
adding  a  new  title  vni. 

This  proposed  bill  would  Implement  the 
program  for  dealing  with  youth  unemploy- 
ment problems  which  the  President  outlined 
in  his  message  of  March  9.  1977.  The  bill 
contains  three  new  programs  for  dealing  with 
youth  imemployment. 

1.  The  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps.  The  Corps, 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  agreements  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  would  engage 
youth  aged  16  to  21  (and  14,  15,  22,  and  23 
years  old  at  the  Secretary's  option)  In  con- 
servation programs  and  in  the  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  public  lands  and  waters. 

2.  The  bill  would  establish  a  program  of 
community  conservation  and  improvement 
projects  to  provide  employment,  service  op- 
portunities, work  experience,  and  skill  train- 
ing for  youth.  The  projects,  funded  through 
CETA  prime  sponsors  and  qualified  Indian 
tribes,  would  Include  neighborhood  and 
community  Improvement  activities,  and  con- 
servation and  restoration  of  natural  resources 
on  non-Federal  public  lands. 

3.  The  bill  also  would  establish  Compre- 
hensive Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Programs.  These  programs  would  be  targeted 
on  low-income,  unemployed  youth.  It  would 
provide  useful  work  experience  opportunities 
In  community  betterment  activities,  pro- 
ductive employment  in  fields  such  as  edu- 
cation and  a  wide  range  of  service  oppor- 
tunities, training,  and  supportive  services  to 


aid  youth  in  finding  and  retaining  employ- 
ment. The  programs  would  be  run  through 
CETA  prime  sponsors  and  qualified  Indian 
tribes.  This  part  would  also  authorize  in- 
novative and  experimental  programs  to  test 
new  approaches  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem of  Youth. 

The  President  has  requested  $1.5  billion  to 
be  spent  over  an  18-month  period  for  these 
new  youth  unemployment  programs. 

We  urge  your  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  Important  measure. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  draft  legislation  and  that  its 
enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Statement  and  Explanation  of  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1977 
A  substantial  proportion  of  the  young 
population  continues  to  be  plagued  by  per- 
sistent unemployment  which  may  have  long- 
term  adverse  consequences.  Latest  available 
figures  indicate  that  there  are  about  3.4  mil- 
lion unemployed  jobseekers  among  those 
aged  16-24.  In  percentage  terms,  there  is  an 
18.5  percent  unemployment  rate  among 
youth  aged  16-19,  and  a  12.0  percent  rate 
among  those  aged  20-24.  For  minority  youth, 
however,  the  rate  of  unemployment  Is  pres- 
ently 37.2  percent.  Even  more  significant 
these  figures  are  little  different  from  corres- 
ponding figures  for  the  same  age  groups  a 
year  ago.  The  problem  is  not  only  severe  in 
magnitude,  but  chronic  in  duration. 

To  date,  progress  in  meeting  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  young  people  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  In  many  cases,  young  workers 
lack  marketable  job  skills;  in  too  many  cases, 
their  training  and  education  have  not  fitted 
them  for  jobs  which  are  available. 

In  response  to  the  problems  of  youth 
unemployment,  the  President  proposed  new 
initiatives  for  serving  youth  in  his  economic 
recovery  package  sent  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 31  of  this  year.  Details  of  three  new 
initiatives  to  serve  youth  were  elaborated 
upon  in  a  March  9,  1977,  Presidential  message 
to  the  Congress.  In  the  latter  message,  the 
President  stated  that  the  new  programs 
Initially  would  be  conducted  under  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  Title  rn  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA),  but  that  he  would  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  legislative  proposal  for  a  new 
title  to  be  added  to  CETA,  embodying  the  new 
initiatives.  The  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1977  represents  a  fulfillment 
of  the  President's  commitment. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  respond 
to  the  needs  of  unemployed  youth  by  author- 
izing three  new  programs  under  a  new  title 
Vinof  CETA: 

NATIONAL    YOUNG    ADULT    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

Part  A  Of  the  new  title  authorizes  creation 
of  a  National  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps.  The  Corps  would  consist  of  young 
Americans  aged  16  through  21  (and  persons 
aged  14,  16,  22,  and  23  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary)  In  conservation 
projects  and  In  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  public  parks,  forests  and  rec- 
reation areas.  The  Department  of  Labor  in- 
tends to  spend  a  total  of  $360  million  over 
the  next  18  months  for  35,000  positions  under 
this  program. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  through  agreements 
with  the  Agriculture  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments. It  would  be  open  to  unemployed 
yoimg  persons,  provided  they  meet  the  age 
criteria.  However,  individuals  would  be  given 
preference  for  employment  if  they  live  In 
areas  (as  defined  in  title  II  of  CETA)  hav- 
ing unemployment  rates  of  6.5  percent  or 
higher. 

Corps  members  would  be  enrolled  for  a 
total  period  of  not  more  than  12  months. 


They  would  receive  at  least  the  Federal 
minimum  wage. 

Corps  members  would  work  on  projects 
such  as  tree  nursery  operations,  drought  and 
flood  damage  control,  recreation  develop- 
ment, and  cleanup  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic lands. 

To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  projects 
would  be  labor  Intensive  and  those  which 
could  be  initiated  promptly. 

Candidates  for  the  Corps  would  be  re- 
ferred by  the  public  employment  service, 
CETA  prime  sponsors  and  other  appropriate 
organizations  Including  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior. 

State  agencies,  any  public  agency  or  or- 
ganization, or  any  private  non-profit  agency 
or  organization  (which  has  been  In  existence 
for  at  least  five  years)  would  be  able  to  op- 
erate a  Corps  project. 

Corps  members  would  be  provided  trans- 
portation, lodging,  subsistence,  and  other 
services,  where  appropriate. 

YOUTH     community     CONSERVATION     AND     IM- 
PROVEMENT  PROJECTS 

Part  B  authorizes  a  program  of  Youth 
Community  Conservation  and  Improvement 
Projects.  Under  this  program,  young  people 
aged  16  through  21  (and  persons  aged  14.  15. 
22,  and  23  pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary)  would  be  employed  in  proj- 
ects of  local  benefit,  such  as  improving  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities  and  maintaining 
and  restoring  natural  resources  on  publicly 
owned  land.  Projects  would  be  concentrated 
where  the  need  was  greatest,  but  they  vrould 
be  open  to  unemployed  youth.  Over  the  next 
18  months,  the  Department  of  Labor  Intends 
to  spend  a  total  of  8250  million  for  30,000 
Jobs  under  this  program. 

Projects  would  be  developed  by  project  ap- 
pUcants  (State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  commu- 
nity-based organizations  and  others)  and  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  eligible  applicants  as 
is  done  under  title  VI.  Approved  projects 
then  are  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Funds  would  be  available  for  supplies  and 
equipment  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
projects. 

In  funding  projects,  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  severity  of  unemployment 
among  youths  living  in  the  areas  to  be  served. 

The  programs  will  be  open  to  unemployed 
persons,  provided  they  meet  the  age  criteria. 

COMPREHENSIVE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  P.IOGRAMS 

Part  C  authorizes  Comprehensive  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Programs,  aimed 
at  youths  In  low-income  families,  aged  16 
through  21,  (and  persons  aged  14,  15.  22,  and 
23  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary) who  are  unemployed.  The  program 
would  be  administered  primarily  by  CETA 
prime  sponsors,  with  a  portion  of  the  funds 
authorized  being  reserved  for  testing  inno- 
vative demonstration  projects.  A  total  of  $900 
million  wovUd  be  spent  for  138,000  slots  under 
this  program. 

Programs  would  be  designed  to  enhance 
the  job  prospects  and  career  opportunities  of 
young  persons;  to  achieve  this,  training  and 
employment  received  would  be  interrelated 
and  mutually  reinforcing. 

These  programs  would  supplement  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  youth  now  carried 
out  by  prime  sponsors  under  title  I. 

Half  of  the  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
466  prime  sponsors  under  the  CETA  system 
to  provide  meaningful  employment  and  work 
experience  in  fields  such  as  commimlty  bet- 
terment, education  and  health  care,  and  ap- 
propriate training  to  enhance  the  Job  pros- 
pects of  participants.  Eligible  applicants 
(prime  sponsors  and  Indian  tribes)  would  be 
allocated  funds  based  on  their  relative  shares 
of  unemployed  persons  and  persons  in  fami- 
lies below  the  low-income  level. 

The  other  half  of  the  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  encourage 
innovative  and  experimental  programs. 
Three-quarters  of  this  money  would  be  avail- 
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authority.  As  I  emphasized  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  that  would  be  no  way  to  legislate, 
to  leave  that  race  to- those  who  might 
find  an  opportiuie  moment  to  press  their 
particular  approach. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  we  did 
not  have  such  a  race,  because  Senators 
were  willing  to  put  the  national  interest 
above  the  partisan  or  personal  interest, 
and  woric  together  with  the  administra- 
tion in  developing  the  comprehensive 
measure  I  join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing today. 

I  commend  the  President  and  his  able 
Labor  Secretary,  Ray  Marshall.  It  is  well 
known  that  their  original  plan  was  to  ask 
for  $1.5  billion  in  the  economic  stim- 
ulus appropriations  bill  to  start  up  sev- 
eral national  programs  in  fiscal  year  1977 
under  title  III  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  They  did  not 
contemplate  seeking  additional  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  new,  CETA  youth 
title. 

The  administration  soon  realized, 
however,  that  with  all  these  bills  hav- 
ing been  Introduced,  plus  the  House  also 
beginning  to  move,  plus  the  public  works 
bill  containing  a  youth  employment  title 
approaching  Senate  consideration  and 
likely  to  pass,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reconsider  the  original  plan  to  rely  upon 
title  III  authority. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  Secretary 
Marshall  joined  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tees in  organizing  a  staff  task  force 
whose  mission  it  was  to  initiate  a  series 
of  consultations  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating the  comprehensive  legislation, 
which  has  reached  fruition  today.  The 
staffs  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedication  in  helping  to 
develop  this  bill. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
intent  and  programmatic  content  con- 
templated in  this  legislation.  More  spe- 
cifically, I  believe  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps  provided  for  in  part  A 
represents  a  significant  addition  to  our 
ability  to  provide  manpower  services  and 
employment  opportunities  to  rural  youth 
and  others,  in  diverse  work  experience 
programs.  I  agree  with  Senator  Jackson 
and  others,  such  as  Representative 
Meeds,  that  youths  stand  to  gain  much 
from  the  kind  of  experiences  that  can  be 
afforded  them  in  conservation  corps 
projects. 

Likewise,  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Stafford's  innovative  concept  of  a  youth 
community  improvement  program, 
which  I  believe  represents  the  breaking 
of  new  ground  in  our  manpower  system, 
has  been  included  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  Senator  Stafford  rightly  de- 
serves much  credit  for  the  development 
of  this  legislation,  and  his  unique  con- 
tribution should  be  given  the  place  it  war- 
rants in  our  national  employment  pol- 
icy. 

Finally,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
youth  community  service  program, 
which  is  a  basic  component  of  the  Hum- 
phrey-Javits  bUl,  hsis  been  adopted  as 
the  administration's  own  proposal. 

Although  I  am  generally  pleased  with 
and  am  able  to  endorse  the  bill  we  now 
Introduce,  I  cannot  say  I  am  satisfied 
with  it  in  every  detail.  Therefore,  I  wish 


to  make  it  clear  that  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Employment  Subcommit- 
tee and  of  the  full  Human  Resources 
Committee,  I  reserve  the  right  to  move 
amendments  in  committee  to  correct 
certain  inadequacies  I  perceive  in  the 
legislation. 

One  of  the  more  serious  defects  is  the 
absence  of  any  recognition  of  the  great 
need  to  establish  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  for  In-school  youth.  As 
currenUy  drafted,  the  bill  targets  pro- 
grams on  out-of -school  youth,  thus  ap- 
pearing to  neglect  the  needs  of  In-school 
youth,  and  possibly  even  inducing  many 
of  them  to  leave  school.  I  believe  that 
unless  we  begin  to  prepare  youth  for  the 
job  market  while  they  are  still  in  school- 
through  such  programs  as  cooperative 
education  with  business,  vocational  ex- 
ploration gruided  by  experienced  coim- 
selors  and  other  programs  that  expose 
students  to  the  world  of  work — we  can- 
not hope  to  correct  the  problem  of  youth 
unemployment. 

As  Willard  Wirtz  has  emphasized,  we 
must  begin  to  improve  the  entire  process 
of  youth  transition  from  school  to  work, 
by  strengthening  the  linkages  between 
education  and  employment  through  pro- 
grams designed  to  familiarize  youths 
with  the  labor  markets  they  are  about 
to  enter.  We  cannot  continue  to  isolate 
the  classroom  from  the  workplace;  to 
treat  these  as  essentially  two  separate 
and  distinct  "time  traps."  This  bill  makes 
no  mention  of  these  needs,  so  Senator 
Humphrey  and  I  am  today  introducing 
amendments  to  improve  linkages  and 
generally  to  make  employment  and 
training  programs  available  to  in-school 
youth. 

We  propose  that  15  percent  of  the 
prime  sponsor's  formula-determined  al- 
location be  set  aside  and  earmarked  for 
the  development,  operation  and  adminis- 
tration, in  cooperation  with  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  of  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  for  in-school  youth.  Use  of 
these  funds  would  be  conditional  upon 
a  prior  agreement  between  the  CETA 
prime  sponsor  and  the  local  education 
agency  describing  the  details  of  the  pro- 
grams to  be  offered.  In  this  connection, 
another  of  our  amendments  would  estab- 
lish education-work  committees  in  prime 
sponsor  areas,  to  advise  on  the  in-school 
programs  that  are  administered  jointly 
by  prime  sponsors  and  local  education 
agencies. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  fact  that  this  bill  over- 
looks the  need  to  initiate  national.  State 
and  local  programs  of  occupational 
counseling,  career  guidance  and  labor 
market  information.  The  bill  seems  to 
focus  solely  upon  the  more  immediate 
employment  problems  of  youth.  Hence. 
It  proposes  to  give  jobs  to  youths,  in 
national  and  State  and  local  parks,  in 
community  conservation  and  in  commu- 
nity service.  But  the  bill  provides  little 
more.  We  have  learned,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  cannot  merely  provide  dead  end 
jobs  for  unemployed  youth;  we  must 
remove  the  competitive  disadvantages 
that  now  characterize  their  experiences 
in  the  labor  market.  We  need  to  improve 
youths'  longrun  employability,  so  that 
one  day  they  can  move  to  permanent, 
unsubsidlzed  full-time  employment.  The 
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lack  of  such  a  longrun  view  is  a  funda- 
mental defect  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  re- 
vealed by  the  failure  to  include  provisions 
that  would  encourage  the  collection,  dis- 
semination and  utilization  of  occupa- 
tional information  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

For  this  reason.  Senator  Humphrey 
and  I  propose  an  amendment  to  insure 
that  the  National  Occupational  Informa- 
tion Coordinating  Committee,  which  was 
created  under  section  161,  (b)  (1)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1976,  receives  the  wherewithal  it  re- 
quires to  expand  its  efforts  to  facilitate 
cooperative  arrangements  at  the  State 
level,  between  educational  authorities. 
State  Manpower  Services  Councils  and 
CETA  administrators.  I  believe  that  our 
entire  employment  and  training  effort 
on  behalf  of  young  people  may  well  de- 
pend on  the  degree  to  which  we  can 
establish  collaborative  processes  among 
manpower  and  education  authorities,  In 
such  areas  as  occupational  counseling 
and  career  guidance.  And  our  success  in 
achieving  this  goal  may  depend,  in  turn, 
on  our  ability  to  initiate  collaboration  at 
the  national  level  between  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration  and 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  offer  an 
amendment  to  raise  the  formula -deter- 
mined portion  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Community  Service  Employment 
Program,  from  50  percent  to  75  percent. 
In  conjunction  with  this.  Senator 
Humphrey  and  I  propose  that  the  com- 
ponents of  the  distribution  formula  be 
changed  from  aggregate  State  unem- 
ployment and  number  of  low-income 
persons  to  relative  youth  unemployment 
and  number  of  youths  In  low-income 
families.  In  my  opinion,  the  components 
of  the  formula  in  the  bill  do  not  afford 
us  adequate  targetablUty  on  the  disad- 
vantaged youth  of  our  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  I  believe  that  $2.5  billion 
should  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
In  fiscal  year  1978  for  youth  employment 
programs  under  this  bill.  This  Is  the 
amoimt  the  full  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  when  the  members  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee's fiscal  year  1978  budget  report. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  that  parts  A.  B 
and  C  of  the  bill  ought  to  receive  the 
same  earmarked  share  each  was  des- 
ignated to  receive  in  the  President's 
original  message,  to  wit:  23,  17,  and  60 
percent,  respectively. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  support  for  the  overall 
thrust  of  this  bill.  In  general.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  amalgam  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  in  consultation  with  the 
administration.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
such  amalgams,  however,  it  does  not 
contain  everything  that  should  be  In- 
cluded. This  Is  why  we  have  proposed 
amendments  which  I  believe  deserve 
consideration  and  which  I  Intend  to 
move  in  committee.  But  I  did  not  wish 
to  obstruct  the  extraordinary  progress 
which  I  saw  occurring  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill  by  insisting  that  the  bill 
as  Introduced  contain  all  of  the  pro- 
visions I  thought  Important.  Now  the 
bill  can  go  forward  through  the  legisla- 


tive process  and,  hopefully,  be  enacted 
by  Congress  without  delay.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Employment 
Subcommittee,  I  shall  do  all  I  can,  and 
I  know  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
Nelson,  and  Senator  Williams,  our 
chairman,  will  do  likewise,  to  move  the 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1977  to  swift  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  184 
In  section  2,  section  832   is  amended  by 
striking  out  '•,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate."  in  the 
matter  preceding  (a). 

In  section  2,  sectloh  833(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(a)  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  as  follows  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  programs  authorized  under 
section  832: 

'•  '(1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unem- 
ployed youth  within  the  State  as  compared 
to  such  numbers  in  all  States; 

'•'(2)  50  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  youth  In 
families  with  an  annual  income  below  the 
low-income  level  within  the  State  compared 
to  sucn  total  numbers  in  all  States; 

■■'(3)  In  determining  allocations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  use  what 
he  determines  to  be  the  most  recent  and  best 
available  data.". 

In  section  2,  section  833(c)  Is  redesignated 
as  833(d). 

In  section  2,  section  833  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■  '(c)  Of  the  funds  allocated  to  each  prime 
sponsor  under  this  section,  no  less  than  fif- 
teen per  centum  shall  be  utilized  for  pro- 
grams, carried  out  under  the  joint  adminis- 
tration of  the  prime  sponsor  and  a  local 
education  agency,  subsequent  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  prime  sponsor  and  a  local 
education  agency  which  describes  in  detail 
the  employment  opportunities  and  appro- 
priate training  and  supportive  services  which 
shall  be  provided  to  eligible  participants,  as 
they  are  defined  in  section  835(a),  who  are 
enrolled  or  who  agree  to  enroll  in  a  full-time 
program  leading  to  a  secondary  school  de- 
gree as  a  Junior  or  technical  college  degree.". 
In  section  2.  section  833  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  to  subsection  (e) 
and  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty-five". 

In  section  2.  section  835(c)  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
programs  under  this  part  shall  be  targeted 
on  participants  who  are  most  in  need.". 
In  section  2.  section  836  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  designation, 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4).  by  redesignating  clause  (5)  as 
clause  (8)  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
clau.se  (4)  the  following: 

"'(5)  establishes  an  Education-Work 
Committee  of  the  planning  council  of  such 
sponsor  established  under  section  104.  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"  "(6)  provides  that  not  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  under  section 
832  shall  be  used  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  and  the  appropriate  training 
and  supportive  services  for  in-school  youtti 


who  are  eligible  participants  under  section 
835  to  be  administered  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
prime  sponsor  providing  part-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  with  public  and  private 
employers  in  action  learning  positions  for 
youths  enrolled  in  or  reentering  a  fxill-time 
educational  program  in  a  secondary  school; 
"'(7)  provides  for  a  Work  Experience  In- 
school  Youth  program  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "In-school  pro- 
gram") in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  and" 

In  section  2.  section  836  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"'(b)  Each  suth  committee  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  prime  sponsor,  and  shall  be 
composed  of  members  who  are  representa- 
tive of:  (A)  the  prime  sponsor;  (B)  the 
local  educational  agency  or  agencies;  (C) 
local  business  and  industry;  (D)  local  labor 
organizations;  and  (E)  the  local  United 
States  Employment  Service  office  or  offices. 
The  representative  of  the  prime  sponsor 
shall  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  such 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff  as 
is  necessary  to  serve  the  committee.  The 
committee  shall  advise  in  the  development 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contracts 
between  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  local 
educational  agency  or  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 832  of  this  title.  The  committee  shall 
prepare  a  local  career  development  plan 
which  includes  a  general  plan  of  the  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and 
make  recommendations  for  coordinating 
such  activities  with  other  related  activities 
which  are  carried  out  by  organizations  rep- 
resented in  the  committee.  Any  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  shall  be  made  by 
the  prime  sponsor. 

'"(c)  No  in-school  program  shall  be  en- 
tered into  unless  an  agreement  has  been 
made  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  the 
local  educational  agency.  Each  such  agree- 
ment   shall — 

•"(1)  set  forth  a  description  of  jobs  to  be 
performed  by  participating  youths; 

■"(2)  describe  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid 
by  participating  employers  to  participating 
youths; 

"  '(3)  set  forth  ^Assurances  that  partici- 
pating youths  wlllT)e  provided  meaningful 
work  experience,  which  shall  improve  their 
ability  to  make  career  decisions  and  which 
shall  provide  them  with  basic  work  skills 
needed  for  regular  employment  not  subsi- 
dized under  this  In-school  program; 

"'(4)  be  administered  under  contracts 
with  the  prime  sponsor  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  prime  sponsor, 
and  that  such  contracts  have  been  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
Education-Work  Committees  established  in 
paragraph   (8)   of  this  subsection; 

"  '(5)  set  forth  assurances  that  Job  Infor- 
mation, counseling,  guidance  and  placement 
services  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  partici- 
pating youths  and  that  funds  provided  under 
an  in-school  program  shall  be  avaUable  to. 
and  utilized  by,  the  local  educational  agency 
or  agencies  to  the  extent  necessary  to  i>ay  the 
cost  of  school-based  counselors  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  In-school  program; 

"  '(6)  describe  arrangements  for  reimburs- 
ing employers  for  necessary  costs  of  train- 
ing participating  youths  for  Jobs  provided 
under  this  in-school  program; 

"'(7)  set  forth  assurances  that  jobs  pro- 
vided under  this  in-school  program  shall  be 
certified  by  the  participating  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  relevant  to  the  educa- 
tional and  career  goals  of  the  participating 
youths; 

"  '(8)  set  forth  assurances  that  youths  will 
not  be  plEu;ed  in  jobs  in  which  wages  are 
based  primarily  on  commissions,  in  jobs  for 
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whlcb  training  may  be  more 
economically  conducted   under 
eral  or  State  programs,  or  in 
age    occupations    where    sucta 
caiised  by  poor  working  condl 

"  '(9)  set  forth  assvu-ances 
ties  and  services  agreed  to 
school  program  will  be  adi 
under    the    supervision    of 

Identifying  any  agency  or  Ij 

nated  to  carry  out  such  actlvltlps 

■'•(10)   set  forth  assurances 
glble    applicant    will    advise 
youths  of  the  availability  of 
and  manpower  resources  provlcled 
Act,   and  other  resources 
local  community  to  assist  su^h 
obtaining  emplojrment; 

•"(11)  set  forth  assurances  „ 
patlng  youths  will  be  adequat^y 
by  participating  employers; 

•"(12)  set  forth  assurances 
with  responsibilities  In  the 
program  wUl  discriminate  wlfi 
any  participant  or  applicant 
tlon  In  such  program  because 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  po 
tlons,  or   beliefs  and   that 
the  program  will  not  be  - 
construction,  operation,  or  _ 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction 
for  religious  worship; 

•'  •(la)  set  forth  assurances  ._- 
vlded  by  participating  employe  a 
in -school  program  are  In  add] 
that  would  be  provided  by  the 
the  absence  of  programs  assists  i 
In-school  program; 

"'(14)  set  forth  assurances 
participants  In  work  experience 
youth  programs  shall  be  chosen 
Imimi  extent  possible,  from 

who  are  In  low-Income  fan 

need  work  to  remain  In  school: 
by  the  appropriate  local  educa 
based  on  the  certlflcatlon  for 
patlng  youth  by  the  school- 
counselor   that   the    work 

vlded  Is  an  appropriate  o ^ 

overall  educational  program  ol 
and 

"'(16)    set  forth  such  other 
arrangements,    and    conditions 
with  the  provisions  ofWils  in 
gram,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
accordance   with   such    rj 
Secretary  shall  prescribe". 

In  section  2,  section  838  (c) 
by   striking   out   the   word    "sh. 
Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    the 
"shall    first    be   used    by   the 
transfer  an  amount,  not  less  t 
and  not  more  than  85.000,000 
year,   to  the   National   Occupu., 
matlon  Coordinating  Commltte* 
pursuant   to   section    161(b) 
tlonal  Education  Act  of  1963. 
poses  described    In   subsection 
section,  and  then  shall". 

In  section  2,  section  838 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following: 

"(d)(1)   In  addition  to  the 
assigned  to  the  National 
formation    Coordinating 
section  161  of  the  Vocational 
the  Committee  shall — 

"(A)    encourage  and  assist 
adopt  methods  of  translating 
gregate  occupational  outlook  data 
terms: 

"(B)    assist  In  the  _. 
occupational  Information  _,_. 
In  the  maintenance  of  local 
Job  banks  and  Job  vacancy 
cesslble  via  ccmputer  terminals 
school  district  offices; 

•'(C)   In  cooperation  with 
correctional  agencies,  programs 
Ing  and  employment  services 
correctional  Institutions; 
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Is  amended 
and   by 
following: 
Secretary    to 
th4n  $3,000,000 
any  fiscal 
Occupatjonal   Infer- 
os tabllshed 
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the  pur- 
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"(D)  progl^ams  of  computer  on-line  ter- 
minals and  other  facilities  to  utilize  and  Im- 
plement occupational  and  career  outlook 
Information  and  projections  supplied  by 
State  employment  service  offices  and  to  Im- 
prove the  match  of  youth  career  desires  with 
available  and  anticipated  labor  demand; 

"(E)  m  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  programs  to  bring  em- 
ployment and  career  counseling  to  presec- 
ondary  youths;  and 

•'(F)  programs  designed  to  encourage 
public  and  private  employers  to  list  all 
available  Job  opportimltles  for  youths  with 
the  appropriate  eligible  applicant  conduct- 
ing occupational  Information  and  career 
counseling  programs  and  to  encourage  co- 
operation and  contact  between  such  eligible 
applicants  and  employers. 

"(2)  All  funds  available  to  the  National 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  under  this  section  and  under 
section  161  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
may  be  used  by  the  Committee,  to  carry  out 
any  of  Its  functions  and  responsibilities  au- 
thorized by  law.". 

Section  3  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1977  and  $2,500,000,000  for 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1978,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Pro- 
grams authorized  under  Part  A  shall  receive 
23  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriation; 
programs  authorized  imder  part  B  shall  re- 
ceive 17  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion; and  programs  authorized  under  part 
C  shall  receive  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
appropriation." 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  administration  for  its  commit- 
ment to  early  action  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  address  the  critical  unemploy- 
ment problems  facing  our  Nation's  young 
people. 

Today  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  youth  em- 
ployment bill,  as  he  promised  in  his  mes- 
sage of  March  9.  The  bill,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  is  being  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  my  colleague  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources, 
Senator  Nelson. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President's  bill  carries  forward  the  con- 
cept and  purpose  of  the  youth  commu- 
nity improvement  program  that  I  Intro- 
duced earlier  this  year,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Randolph.  It  is  my  view  that  this 
program,  part  B  of  the  administration 
bill,  is  valuable  because  its  emphasis  Is 
on  the  creation  of  jobs  for  young  people. 

However,  I  am  concerned  over  some 
changes  suggested  by  the  administration 
to  the  original  legislation  I  had  intro- 
duced. My  concern  is  not  triggered  by 
pride  of  authorship,  but  rather  by  the 
fear  that,  imless  clarified,  the  language 
in  the  administration  bill  may  result  in 
a  complete  loss  of  separate  identity  for 
this  program.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
youth  community  improvement  concept 
may  be  doomed  at  the  outset  because  of 
the  Government's  unwillingness  or  ina- 
bility to  break  new  ground. 

I  am  concerned  that,  in  an  effort  to 
"regularize"  the  total  legislative  package 
to  fit  imder  the  broad  roof  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  Training  Act  of 
1973,  the  administration  has  lost  sight 
of  the  iimovative  characteristics  of 
the  youth  community  improvement 
program. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  sensitive  to  some  of 


the  changes  the  administration  has 
made  in  the  legislation  I  originally  Intro- 
duced. I  have  been  assured  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  share  a  common 
goal — to  provide  jobs  for  young  Ameri- 
cans between  the  ages  of  16  and  19.  K 
our  problem  is  merely  one  of  working  out 
the  exact  legislative  language  to  achieve 
that  goal,  I  know  we  shall  succeed,  and 
I  pledge  my  full  efforts  to  that  end. 

In  short,  I  welcome  this  legislation  In 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess ahead  of  us  provides  the  arena  for 
refining  our  goals  and  narrowing  what- 
ever differences  are  real. 

Unlike  youth  programs  of  the  past 
where  actual  work  is  secondary,  jobs  are 
the  primary  objective  of  the  commimity 
improvement  program.  In  past  efforts, 
funds  were  not  adequate  for  needed  sup- 
plies and  the  projects,  by  necessity,  be- 
came make  work.  This  bill  assures  ade- 
quate funding  for  materials.  In  many 
programs,  there  was  no  proper  super- 
vision. This  bill  provides  supervision  and 
skill  development  as  necessary  for  the 
proper  completion  of  the  project.  The 
program  is  designed  to  foster  good,  sound 
jobs  which  merit  the  respect  of  the  youth 
holding  them  and  the  community  for 
which  they  are  performed. 

Under  the  President's  bill,  as  under 
my  proposal,  work  is  to  be  performed  on 
projects  that  serve  and  benefit  the  com- 
munity and  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  carried  out.  Maximum  flexibility  is 
given  each  community  needs  at  the  same 
time  they  produce  jobs. 

This  emphasizes  another  major  con- 
cept of  this  program — active  local  par- 
ticipation. The  program  encourages 
broad  community  oarticipatlon  which  is 
vital  in  the  development  of  good  projects. 
Any  private  or  public  nonprofit  group, 
including  private  citizens'  voluntary 
groups,  can  participate  and  submit  ap- 
plications. I  believe  this  Is  an  important 
part  of  the  process.  The  program  is  youth 
employment  and  extends  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional manpower  training  efforts.  The 
community  or  neighborhood  improve- 
ments cut  across  a  wide  spectrum  of 
community  affairs  and  interests,  and 
community  groups  are  encouraged  to 
bring  forward  programs. 

Mr.  President,  many  peoole  have  given 
of  their  time  and  effort  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  package  as  well  as  the 
community  improvement  program  in- 
cluded as  part  B.  I  note  the  valuable, 
constructive  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion. Also,  many  Individuals  and  inter- 
ested group  associations  concerned 
about  the  serious  unemployment  con- 
fronting our  young  people  have  been 
closely  involved  In  Its  evolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Nelson  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources  In  introducing  S.  1242, 
the  "Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1977."  This  bUl.  which  would  add 
a  new  title  vm  to  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended,  represents  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  provide  job  and  job 
training  opportimities  for  young  people 
through  fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  because  I  believe  very  strongly 
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that  we  need  a  major  effort  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  youth  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  admin- 
istration's commitment  to  this  task. 
About  one-half  of  the  unemployed  per- 
sons in  this  country  are  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  to  24.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  one  which  is  restricted  to 
times  of  economic  hardships — it  is  with 
us  even  in  good  times.  This  proposal  rep- 
resents a  good  basis  for  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  attempting  to  meet  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  our  Nation's  young 
people. 

On  January  10, 1  introduced  S.  20,  the 
proposed  "Youth  Initiatives  Act  of  1977" 
with  Senator  Kennedy.  My  bill  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  creation  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  youth  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Youth  Serv- 
ice program  and  an  Opportunities  in 
Private  Enterprise  program.  Through 
these  initiatives  young  people  would  be 
provided  with  meaningful  work  experi- 
ence, an  appropriate  income,  and  op- 
portimities to  develop  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  their  career  Interests  and  apti- 
tudes, further  their  education  and  train- 
ing, and  develop  their  employment  skills 
for  entrance  into  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Subconmiittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor  on 
which  I  serve  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  bill's  principal  sponsor.  Senator 
Nelson.  I  will  be  submitting  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  legislation  Introduced 
today  in  order  to  blend  into  the  bill  cer- 
tain critical  elements  of  S.  20,  such  as 
emphasis  on  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  adequate  discretionary  flexibility 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  develop 
and  carry  out  innovative  and  effective 
job  and  job  training  efforts,  a  larger  role 
for  State  government,  commimity  and 
youth  involvement  in  the  planning  of 
programs,  strong  education  and  coun- 
seling components,  and  a  major  veterans 
emphasis. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  deep  concern  re- 
flected in  this  legislation.  I  pledge  to 
President  Carter  and  Senator  Nelson, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor,  my  full  cooperation  and  assistance 
as  we  work  to  refine  this  legislation  and 
report  it  to  the  Senate.  I  know  we  will 
be  working  expeditously  so  that  a  mean- 
ingful program  can  be  put  in  place  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  > 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  to  introduce  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's youth  employment  and  train- 
ing legislation. 

This  initiative  is  among  the  major 
concerns  that  face  us  in  these  difficult 
economic  times.  Unemployment  among 
young  Americans  has  become  intoler- 
able, not  only  for  jobless  youth,  but  for 
a  nation  that  looks  to  them  to  provide 
the  dedication  and  the  strength  upon 
which  our  future  will  be  built. 

The  recession,  which  struck  hard  in 
upwards  of  20  million  families  at  one 


time  or  another  over  the  past  3  years, 
has  denied  the  opportunities  and  drained 
the  hopes  of  our  future  work  force.  It 
is  impossible  to  gage  how  many  youth 
have  lost  an  essential  educational  op- 
portunity or  apprenticeship  because 
they  or  their  families  were  economically 
disabled  during  a  critical  stage  in  their 
lives. 

We  know  what  the  statistics  tell  us. 
There  are  3.4  million  young  Americans 
between  16  and  24  years  of  age  who  are 
anxious  to  work,  but  caimot  find  a  job. 
Last  month,  the  teenage  unemployment 
rate  was  18.8  percent  on  the  whole,  but 
far  worse  in  identifiable  segments  of  the 
teenage  labor  force;  the  official  rate  for 
black  teenagers,  for  example,  was  an 
astounding  40.1  percent. 

While  total  unemployment  has  de- 
clined from  nearly  9  percent  to  7.3  per- 
cent over  the  past  2  years,  teenagers  did 
not  share  in  the  improvement.  Their  un- 
employment rate  remained  close  to  the 
high  levels  reached  early  in  1975  at  the 
depths  of  the  recession.  And  the  plight  of 
youth  in  the  20  to  24  age  bracket  is  only 
slightly  more  optimistic. 

We  have  evidence,  therefore,  that  the 
prospects  of  young  people  for  meaningful 
and  rewarding  employment  are  not  likely 
to  improve  automatically  as  the  economy 
recovers.  Special  efforts  are  required  to 
help  them  gain  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
work  force,  acquire  marketable  skills,  de- 
velop a  sense  of  accomplishment  that 
translates  into  a  stable  commitment  to 
their  jobs,  and  acquire  tlie  special  fa- 
cility for  making  the  difficult  transition 
from  the  classroom  to  the  workplace. 

This  legislation,  devised  with  a  sense 
of  urgency,  is  a  major  step  toward  giving 
young  Americans  the  opportunities  for 
which  they  yearn. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  admirable  cooperative  effort 
between  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. A  great  deal  of  thought  and  con- 
sultation has  already  been  invested  in  its 
provisions,  and  they  will  receive  more  in 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resor.rces, 
which  I  chair. 

The  basic  outline  of  the  legisla  lion  was 
laid  by  the  administration  in  February, 
when  President  Carter  requested  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  youth  employment  and  train- 
ing activities  under  the  general  author- 
ities contained  in  title  III  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 

Those  funds  have  been  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  are 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  in  H.R. 
4876,  the  Economic  Stimulus  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

The  administration,  using  those  funds 
and  existing  authorities,  could  well  have 
gone  ahead  with  its  initiatives  without 
further  legislation.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
President  that  he  has  been  wiUing  to 
develop  a  partnership  with  the  Congress 
in  a  project  of  this  magnitude.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  a  participant  in 
these  efforts. 

My  colleagues  will  be  grateful  as  well, 
I  know,  for  the  special  contributions  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson).  The  bill  that  we  have 
developed  incorporates  programs  they 
devised  for  addressing  youth  unemploy- 
ment. 


The  first  part  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
National  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps  along  the  lines  of  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
It  would  provide  year-round  employment 
In  national  parks  and  forests  for  youth, 
particularly  those  who  lives  in  areas 
where  unemployment  rates  exceed  6.5 
percent. 

The  second  part  draws  upon  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
establishing  a  Youth  Community  Con- 
servation and  Improvement  Projects 
program.  It  would  provide  jobs  in  proj- 
ects of  local  benefit,  such  as  improving 
neighborhood  and  communities  and 
maintaining  and  restoring  natural  re- 
sources on  publicly  owned  land.  Unem- 
ployed youth  in  high  unemployment 
areas  would  be  given  a  preference  for 
these  jobs. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
new  Pederal-State-local  partnership  in 
the  attack  on  youth  unemployment.  It 
establishes  new  statutory  foundations 
for  comprehensive  youth  employment 
and  training  programs,  with  half  of  the 
authorized  funds  to  be  distributed  to 
State  and  local  prime  sponsors  for  pro- 
grams especially  suited  to  their  commu- 
nities, and  the  other  half  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  en- 
courage and  develop  innovative  and  ex- 
perimental programs  for  helping  disad- 
vantaged youth  discover  and  pursue  the 
avenues  to  fulfilling  jobs  and  fuller  lives. 
With  the  initiatives  that  this  legisla- 
tion proposes,  we  can  build  into  the 
permanent  fabric  of  national  policy  a 
concerted  effort  to  help  youth  equip 
themselves  to  assume  command  of  their 
destiny. 

In  the  days  ahead,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  will  forge  the  legislation 
that  our  committee  will  recommend  to 
the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  their  own  innovative 
ideas,  they  will  be  able  to  draw  upon 
other  suggestions  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  others  who  have  intro- 
duced youth  employment  legislation. 

What  we  can  do  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  final, 
immutable,  or  complete.  This  bill  consti- 
tutes only  a  start.  Its  authorization  for 
no  more  than  18  months  makes  it  clear 
that  we  must  revisit  and  constantly  mon- 
itor the  progress  that  can  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

The  innovative  and  experimental  ap- 
proaches that  result  from  this  legislation 
undoubtedly  will  suggest  new  directions 
for  the  future  and  for  long-term  policy. 
We  should  anticipate,  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  again  next 
year  to  address  these  urgent  problems. 
It  is  my  hoE>e  that  we  will  sustain  the 
intensity  of  interest  and  commitment 
underlying  this  bill  until  we  achieve  a 
permanent  national  policy  on  youth  em- 
ployment that  Is  comprehensive  and 
complete. 
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Improvement  Act  would  permit  adjust-l 
ments  to  be  made  in  April  and  October,! 
provided  the  annual  inflationary  rate] 
exceeded  6  percent. 

Civil  Service  annuitants  now  receive] 
two  cost-of-living  adjustments  a  year.' 
We  can  certainly  do  the  same  for  social 
security  beneficiaries  during  periods  of 
accelerated  inflation. 

This  change  would  also  allow  social 
security  beneflts  to  be  kept  more  current 
with  rising  prices. 

Second,  this  bill  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  develop  a  special  consimier 
price  index  for  the  elderly — one  which 
would  reflect  more  precisely  the  Impact 
of  inflation  upon  them. 

Individual  Items  comprising  the  over- 
all Consumer  Price  Index  do  not,  of 
course,  rise  at  a  uniform  rate.  They  vary 
markedly  in  many  cases.  Home  heating 
fuel  oil,  for  example,  increased  by  120.1 
percent  during  the  past  4  years,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  level  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

A  special  index  could  give  appropriate 
weight  to  these  increases  as  they  affect 
older  Americans. 

This  measure  would  also  provide 
greater  protection  for  other  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Supplemental  security  Income  recipi- 
ents would  benefit,  because  the  SSI  es- 
calator provision  is  pegged  to  the  social 
security  CQst-of -living  adjustment  mech- 
anism. 

In  addition,  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants and  their  families  would  also 
be  helped  by  these  changes. 

Inflation  is  the  elderly's  No.  1  enemy. 
As  prices  go  up,  their  purchasing  power 
goes  down. 

Older  Americans  have  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  about  their  daily  battles 
against  the  cost  of  living.  We  have  heard 
firsthand  about  their  personal  experi- 
ences at  hearings  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Many  older  Americans — particularly 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  elderly — 
now  find  themselves  In  desperate  situa- 
tions. The  Government's  recent  poverty 
figures  make  this  abundantly  clear.  More 
than  200,000  persons  65  or  older  were 
added  to  the  poverty  rolls  during  the  past 
year,  reversing  a  longstanding  downward 
trend. 

Precipitous  price  rises  have  also 
shaken  the  economic  security  of  those 
who  retired  on  what  was  considered  a 
comfortable  income  a  few  years  ago.  Now 
they  must  oftentimes  stand  by  helpless- 
ly, watching  their  purchasing  power  be- 
ing whittled  away  by  a  never  ending 
price  spiral. 

Older  Americans  want  and  deserve 
further  protection  from  Infiatlon. 

The  Social  Security  Cost-of-Living 
Imnrovement  Act  can  provide  essential 
relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1243 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stat«rs    of 


America  In  Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Vet  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security  Cost- 

|of-Llvlng  Improvement  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215  (i)  (1)  of  the  Social 

[Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
'(1)"  and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  the  three- 
month  period  ending  on  March  31,  1977,  (ii) 
the  three-month  period  ending  on  November 
30  of  1977  or  any  succeeding  year,  (ill)  the 
three-month  period  ending  on  May  31  of 
1978  or  any  succeeding  year,  or  (Iv)  any 
other  quarter  (which,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  means  a  three-month  period  end- 
ing on  May  31,  August  31,  November  30,  or 
the  last  day  of  February)  In  which  occurs 
the  effective  month  of  a  general  benefit  in- 
crease under  this  title;";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (A) 
(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (A)  (other  than  clause  (111)  there- 
of) ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "quarter";  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
"calendar  quarter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "quarter". 

(b)  Section  215(i)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)(1),  by  striking 
out  "the  base  quarter  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (1)  (A)(1))"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  base  quarter  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (1)(A)  (11)  or  (Ul))"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A)(ll)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "that  the  base  quar- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  a  base 
quarter"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "effective  with  the 
month  of  June  of  such  year  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "effective  (in  the  case  such  quarter 
is  the  quarter  which  ends  on  May  31  of  such 
5'ear)  with  the  month  of  September  of  such 
year  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  and 
effective  (In  the  case  such  quarter  Is  the 
quarter  which  ends  on  November  30  of  such 
year)  with  the  month  of  March  of  the  next 
year  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)"; 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (B)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "quarter  shall"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "quarter  shall  (1)  In 
case  such  cost-of-living  computation  quarter 
Is  the  quarter  which  ends  on  May  31  of  the 
calendar    year."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "May"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"August";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting,  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following:  ", 
and  (li)  In  case  such  cost-of-living  compu- 
tation quarter  Is  the  quarter  which  ends  on 
November  30,  apply  in  the  case  of  monthly 
beneflts  under  this  title  for  months  after 
February  of  the  calendar  year  immediately 
succeeding  the  calendar  year  in  which  oc- 
curred such  cost-of-living  computation  quar- 
ter, and  in  the  case  of  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  after 
such  February". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  230  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  If  the  Secretary  institutes  pursuant 
to  section  215(1)  one  or  more  benefit  in- 
creases which  become  effective  In  any  calen- 
dar year,  he  shall  after  October  1  and  not 
later  than  November  1  of  such  year  determine 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  determined  under 
sub.section  (b)  which  shall  be  effective  with 
resoect  to  remuneration  paid  after  such  year 
and  taxable  years  beginning  after  such  year.". 

(d)  Section  203(f)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  institutes  pvu^uant 
to  section  215(1)  one  or  more  benefit  In- 
creases which  become  effective  in  any  ca'en- 
dar  year,  he  shall  after  October  1  and  not 
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later  than  November  1  of  such  year  determine 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  new 
exempt  amount  which  shall  be  effective  (un- 
less such  new  exempt  amount  is  prevented 
from  becoming  effective  by  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph)  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual's taxable  year  which  ends  after  such 
calendar  year.". 

(e)  Section  1839(c)  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  determinations  under  section  215(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  to  whether  a 
base  Is  a  cost-of-living  quarter.  In  the  case 
of  the  base  quarters  as  defined  In  such  sec- 
tion (as  modified  by  such  amendments) 
which  end  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  adjustments  of  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base,  under  section  230  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  which  become  effective  in  the  case 
of  calendar  years  after  1977.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  adjustments  In  exempt 
amounts,  under  section  203(f)(8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  become  effective 
in  the  case  of  taxable  years  anding  after 
December  31,  1977.  The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (c)  shall  be  effective  in  the 
case  of  determinations,  made  under  section 
1839(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  Immediately  undertake  to 
develop  a  special  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  elderly.  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  each  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  the  action  that  they 
have  Jointly  and  severally  taken  toward  the 
development  of  such  an  Index,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  date  that  the  development 
of  such  an  index  will  be  completed  and  such 
index  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  in  proposing  the 
Social  Security  Cost-of-Living  Improve- 
ment Act.  As  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  dealt 
with  the  special  hardships  of  this  sadly 
neglected  group  of  Americans  who  have 
the  least  power  and  ability  to  resist  in- 
flation. The  extraordinary  high  number 
of  elderly  poor,  which  is  now  over  5  mil- 
lion, represents  a  tragedy  unworthy  of 
this  great  Nation.  Therefore.  I  give  my 
strongest  support  for  this  legislation  to 
alleviate  the  impoverished  conditions  for 
these  deserving  people. 

Senior  citizens  have  been  hard  hit  by 
the  continuing  inflation,  throughout  our 
Nation.  However,  I  must  emphasize  that 
the  national  economic  picture  has  caused 
special  hardships  for  many  of  New  Jer- 
sey's elderly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aged 
population  in  New  Jersey  is  over  800,000, 
of  which  nearly  90  percent  rely  on  sociaJ 
security  payments.  These  low-income  el- 
derly are  confronted  with  a  higher  rate 
of  inflation  than  the  average  Consumer 
Price  Index  family  during  the  present  in- 
flationary period,  because  they  spend  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  budgets  on  es- 
sentials— housing,  food,  fuel,  and  health 
care — which  have  experienced  higher 
rates  of  inflation  for  all  other  items  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  by  29  to  43 
percent. 


We  must  also  consider  that  such  fac- 
tors as  stable  living  patterns  limited  mo- 
bility, and  more  frequent  health  prob- 
lems combine  with  high  inflation  to  make 
It  difficult  for  the  aged  to  shop  aroimd 
and  substitute  lower  cost  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  their  present  expenditures. 

Rapid  increases,  accompanied  by  in- 
adequate compensation  for  losses  in  real 
income,  have  placed  serious  constraints 
on  the  bugets  of  the  aged.  Moreover,  It 
Is  impossible  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
individual  tradeoffs  senior  citizens  have 
been  forced  to  make  in  their  budgets 
among  medical  care,  housing,  food,  and 
fuel — all  necessities  of  life. 

The  legislation  being  Introduced  today 
is  designed  to  improve  the  automatic  es- 
calator law  enacted  in  1972.  First,  it 
would  authorize  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments up  to  twice  a  year  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  exceeds  3  percent 
in  a  base  period.  The  current  annual 
social  security  payment  adjustments 
seem  patently  insufficient  and  imfair. 
Consider  that  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  for  inflation  are  at  least  4 
months  behind  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, and  can  be  as  much  as  16  months 
later.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  are  many 
private  and  public  pension  plans,  such 
as  the  Civil  Service  retirement  plan, 
which  has  provisions  for  biannual  ad- 
justments. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  develop  a  special  consumer  price 
index  for  the  elderly.  The  need  for  a  sep- 
arate consumer  price  index  for  the  el- 
derly is  evident  from  the  Survey  of  Con- 
sumer Expenditures  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1960-61.  It 
found  that  the  aged  spend  more  of  their 
income  on  groceries,  shelter,  household 
goods,  and  health  care.  Since  an  updated 
consumer  expenditure  study  completed 
in  1974  revealed  similar  consumption 
characteristics  distinct  from  the  general 
population,  a  more  accurate  index  of 
their  expenses  can  be  both  simply  and 
reliably  determined. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  quick  adoption 
of  this  measure  which  will  relieve  two 
problems  in  current  social  security  bene- 
flts. We  must  maintain  purchasing  power 
for  the  elderly  in  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy. We  must  also  make  our  laws  re- 
flect reality  by  taking  into  accoimt  the 
extraordinarily  high  rate  of  inflation 
burdening  older  Americans. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  1244.  A  bill  to  limit  the  period  of 
authorization  of  new  budget  authority 
provided  in  appropriation  acts,  to  require 
analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of 
existing  programs  for  which  continued 
new  budget  authority  is  proposed  to  be 
authorized  by  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  iDurposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
challenge  of  this  session  of  Congress  is 
the  effort  to  bring  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  under  control.  Many  of  us  are 
presently  concerned  with  the  slowness  of 
our  economic  recovery  and  our  persistent 
almost  chronically  high  imemployment. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  solutions  to 
our  economic  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  never  lose  sight 


of  our  long-range  goal  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility  and  stability  in  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  affairs.  We  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that,  to  some  degree,  it 
has  been  our  failure  to  follow  sound  fis- 
cal policies  that  has  led  to  some  of  our 
present  problems.  Therefore,  as  a  first 
step  toward  meeting  this  budgetary  chal- 
lenge, I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Spending  Control 
Act  of  1977." 

It  is  not  just  the  size  of  our  Federal 
budget  that  is  staggering,  but  even  more 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  increasing.  We 
cannot  long  continue  such  growth  rates 
in  expenditures.  Just  to  illustrate  the 
severity  of  the  problem,  it  was  not  imtil 
1962  that  Federal  spending  exceeded 
$100  billion.  Just  9  years  later,  in  1971, 
spending  had  doubled  to  exceed  the  $200 
billion  level,  and  after  only  6  more  years, 
it  has  almost  doubled  again,  to  exceed 
$400  billion. 

Most  studies  of  Federal  fiscal  policy 
testify  to  this  high  growth  rate.  In  a  re- 
cent study,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  points  out  that,  in  the  past  20 
years.  Federal  spending  has  increased 
from  $77  billion  in  1957  to  an  estimated 
$413  billion  in  1977.  This  is  more  than 
a  fivefold  increase  in  20  years.  It  repre- 
sents an  average  annual  growth  in  the 
rate  of  spending  of  8.8  percept. 

These  figures  include  the  costs  of  in- 
flation— some  of  it  caused  by  tmwise 
Federal  fiscal  policy.  However,  even  if 
you  take  out  the  effect  of  inflation,  Fed- 
eral spending  in  those  20  years  has 
doubled. 

The  same  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  the  cost  over  the 
next  5  years  of  just  continuing  the  pres- 
ent level  of  Federal  programs  that  are 
now  in  operation — no  new  programs.  It 
estimates  that  to  do  this,  spending  would 
go  from  $413  billion  in  the  1977  flscal 
year  to  about  $450  billion  in  1978.  By 
the  end  of  5  years.  1982,  it  could  go  to 
$585  biUlon. 

Of  course,  such  future  estimates  are 
subject  to  a  wide  margin  of  error.  But 
they  show  the  continuing  upward  trend. 
It  is  one  thing,  as  a  theoretical  budget 
exercise,  to  assume  the  continuation  of 
everything  the  Federal  Government  does 
today  for  the  next  5  years,  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  must  stop  assuming 
such  things. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  begin  reviewing 
existing  programs  to  determine  whether 
they  are  still  effective,  and  whether  they 
are  worth  the  money  that  we  are  putting 
in  them.  We  roust  eliminate  the  waste- 
ful ones.  One  thing  that  we  have  all  ob- 
served is  that  once  a  Federal  program 
gets  started,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stoo  it, 
or  even  change  its  emohasis.  regardless 
of  its  performance  in  the  past.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  require,  on  a  regular  and  con- 
tinuing basis,  that  both  the  administra- 
tors of  these  programs  and  we  legisla- 
tors who  adopt  the  programs  examine 
their  operations  with  care  and  detail. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  seek  to  control  Federal  spending 
through  such  a  periodic  scrutiny  of  ex- 
isting programs.  Early  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  I  introduced  a  spending  con- 
trol bill  that  had  a  similar  purpose.  Other 
bills  were  introduced  also  and  hearings 
held,  which  produced  much  useful  In- 
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fonnation  about  the  need  fo 
lation.  Last  year,  a  spending 
was  reported  by  the 
tions    and    Rules    and 
Committees,  and  placed  on 
calendar  for  action.  Unfor 
the  rush  of  business  at  the 
session,  it  was  not  possible  t< 
passed.  I  hope  we  can  star  i 
year  and  get  spending  control 
on  the  books. 

While  this  bill  has  the 
purpose  as  the  spending 
Introduced  In  the  last  sesson 
It  has  been  expanded  and 
several  important  respects.  I 
changes  make  it  a  better,  _. 
reaching  piece  of  legislation. 

A  periodic  review  of  exlsti^ig 
programs   is   essential   to 
management  and  this  bill 
that.  But  what  about  the 
programs   that  are   being 
year?  If  we  are  worried  now 
Inatlng  existing  programs 
pUcatlve  or  wasteful,  we 
worried  about  how  many 
plicative  and  wasteful  ^.  .„. 
be  adding  each  year.  Do  we 
to  wait  4  years  for  a  review  tt 
a  new  program  overlaps 
program?  Other  budget  contrbl 
focus  primarily  on  weeding 
grams.    This    bill    focuses    a 
adopting   such    programs 
place.  Before  It  adopts  a  netv 
program  Congress  should  ask 
questions  as:  Will  this  new  _ 
posal  really  achieve  a  clear, 
goal  that  could  not  better 
through  an  existing  program 
be  overlapping  and  duplicatic  n 
Is  there  a  better  way  to  achieie 
Do  we  really  need  the 
All  of  these  questions  shouljl 
and  answered  in  any 
that  proposes  a  new  spendir^ 
For  this  reason  my  bill 
that  whenever  a  committee 
thorlzing  legislation  for  a 
program,  its  report  must  set 
relationship  of  the  new  . 
ing  programs  with  the  same 
pose;  whether  there  will  be  .. 
lap.  or  duplcation  of  effort  w 
programs;   how  the  new 
mesh  with  existing  ones; 
tives  were  considered:  and 
be  the  ccmsequences  of  not 
new  spending  program.  Thi! 
sential  addition  to  the 
which  will  keep  up  from 
some  costly  experiments, 
set"  them  4  years  later. 

This  proposed  legislation 
that  a  committee  report  on  __ 
zation  for  spending  identify 
tives  and  purposes  of  the  _'. 
and  the  problems  or  needs  it 
to  meet.  This  should  help 
a  problem  In  program  revle^? 
been  identified  by  many. 
General  Accounting  Office 
of  purposes  and  objectives 
been  so  poorly  stated  in  the 
the  objectives  could  not  be .. 
sufficient  clarity  to  review 
ments.  To  further  aid  in  .. 
tent,  this  bill  would  require  . 
ference  report  state  the  objec 
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program  as  developed  in  conference  so 
that  modifications  or  compromises  on 
program  content  reached  in  conference 
will  be  clear. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  bill 
is  to  require  that  every  authorization  to 
spend  money  contain  a  ceiling  on  the 
spending.  Congress  should  not  authorize 
a  spending  program  if  it  cannot  set  forth 
in  the  law  what  it  will  cost.  Yet  it  Is  not 
unheard  of  for  spending  bills  to  contain 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
hereby   authorized   to  be   appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  One  pur- 
pose of  an  authorization  process  is  to 
allow  the  committee  that  has  program 
expertise  to  determine  that  need  for  a 
program  and  set  a  maximum  price  tag 
on  it.  I  do  not  believe  a  committee  should 
recommend  a  program  if  It  cannot  put 
a   price   tag   on   It.   Recommending   a 
spending  program  without  a  price  ceiling 
defeats  the  purpose  of  the  authorization 
process.  What  is  more,  inclusion  of  a 
spending  ceiling  has  the  salutary  effect 
of  requiring  the  authorizing  committee 
to  review  the  program  sooner  than  4 
years  if  the  costs  escalate  out  of  control. 
Finally  this  bill  includes  a  number  of 
provisions  intended  to  meet  concerns  ex- 
pressed about  the  bills  that  were  con- 
sidered last  year.  The  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  phasing  out  programs,  where 
desirable,  so  that  there  need  not  be  suf- 
fering   and    hardship    that    might    be 
caused  by  abrupt  termination.  There  is  a 
provision  for  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  waive  the  4 -year  limit. 
This  may  be  necessary  where  the  4 -year 
period  Is  clearly  impractical  due  to  the 
long   time  period   required   to   achieve 
measurable  results  or  where  the  mere 
threat  of  program  termination  as  fre- 
quently as  every  4  years  might  raise  se- 
rious  concerns   about   the  stability   of 
basic  national  commitments.  However, 
even  in  waiver  cases  the  authorization 
must  be  for  a  stated  number  of  years  and 
there  must  be  a  special  program  of  over- 
sight set  up. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  period  of  1 
year  after  enactment  for  each  commit- 
tee to  report  its  proposals  to  the  Senate 
for  implementing  this  bill.  After  all  the 
reports  are  In,  the  Senate  can  judge 
whether  further  uniform  rules  or  stand- 
ards are  needed  to  make  this  legislation 
work.  Legislation  of  this  kind,  while  es- 
sential, is  so  far  reaching  and  so  differ- 
ent from  our  past  practices  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  anticipate  all  the  problems. 
The  sensible  way  to  proceed  Is  to  get  the 
basic  spending  control  program  on  the 
books  and  then  take  the  time  to  work  out 
effective  procedures  to  implement  it. 

While  this  bill  has  the  same  purpose  as 
the  one  I  introduced  last  year,  It  has 
been  modified  to  take  account  of  testi- 
mony received  last  year.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  It  is  a  better  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  move  to  consider  It 
promptly. 

For  2  years  now.  Congress  has  used  the 
new  congressional  budget  process  to  hold 
off  any  new  massive  Federal  spending 
programs.  That  is  a  good  record.  But  the 
day  may  come  when  we  need  new  things 
for  our  coimtry — new  initiatives  in  de- 
fense, in  health,  in  housing.  Where  will 


the  money  come  from?  One  answer  has 
to  be  from  the  termination  of  existing 
programs  that  no  longer  do  the  job. 

We  have  told  the  American  people  that 
we  will  work  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
But  the  imanswered  question  Is:  How  are 
we  going  to  do  it?  Again,  one  answer  has 
to  be  through  trimming  our  existing 
budget  programs  that  no  longer  are  cost 
effective  and  have  lost  their  justification. 
This  was  the  purpose  of  my  spending 
control  legislation  Introduced  in   1975, 
and  also  of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day. Federal  spending  programs  would 
be  automatically  terminated  at  the  end 
of  4  years.  Before  they  could  be  renewed, 
the  congressional  committees  responsi- 
ble for  them  would  have  to  review  them 
and  determine  whether  they  are  still 
needed,  and  whether  they  have  achieved 
their  goals.  This  review  would  not  just 
look  at  how  much  more  a  program  would 
cost  next  year.  It  would  examine  the 
program  from  the  ground  up.  The  pur- 
pose would  not  be  to  find  out  how  much 
more  should  be  spent  on  the  program. 
It  would  be  to  decide  whether  anything 
should  be  spent  on  it.  Only  after  such  a 
study  could  the  committee  propose  to 
the  Congress  that  a  spending  program 
be  continued.  And  Congress  would  still 
have  to  pass  judgment  on  each  program. 
These  two  elements — automatic  ter- 
mination and  review  of  cost  effective- 
ness—were central  to  the  spending  con- 
trol bill  that  I  introduced  last  year.  These 
are  still,  in  my  judgment,  the  essential 
elements  of  a  budget  control  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  spending 
control  legislation  can  be  made  a  first 
order  of  business  for  this  Congress.  It 
has  been  quite  a  while  since  I  Introduced 
my  original  legislation.  The  concept  has 
been  well  received  in  many  quarters  for 
a  long  time.  In  this  connection,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  December  15,  1975.  Issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  entitled 
"A  Four-Year  Hitch"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Pour-Year  Hitch 
(By  Howard  Flleger) 
Everybody  Is  deploring  the  high  cost  and 
wastefulness  of  government  these  days.  Small 
wonder.  It  Is  popular  politics.  Any  measure 
of  public  opinion  you  use  will  tell  you  that 
the  majority  of  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  a 
system  that  seems  to  tax.  spend  and  grow 
almost  out  of  control. 

In  many  ways,  the  situation  recalls  Mark 
Twain's  observation  on  the  weather:  Every- 
body talks  about  It.  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing, still,  that  isn't  entirely  accurate.  Now 
and  then  an  idea  comes  along  for  keeping 
government  in  bounds — an  Idea  so  practical 
in  Its  application  that  it  is  all  but  overlooked 
In  the  oratory  about  fiscal  responsibility. 

Although  It  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  big 
headlines,  such  a  proposal  is  before  Congress 
now.  If  enacted,  it  Just  might  stop  In  its 
tracks  the  topsy-like  growth  of  federal  opera- 
tions. 

What  it  would  do  is  limit  to  four  years  the 
automatic  financial  life  of  any  Government 
program  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  other  words,  those  in  charge  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy would  have  to  convince  Congress 
evefy  four  years  that  they  were  performing 
a  worthwhUe  service  and  doing  so  efficiently. 
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If  they  couldn't  prove  their  case,  they'd  be 
out  of  business — automatlcaUy. 

This  particular  proposal — It  Is  similar  to 
others — has  been  offered  by  Sen.  Joseph  R. 
Biden,  Jr.  (Dem.)  of  Delaware.  It  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the 
Democratic  Leader,  and  by  Senators  Paul 
Laxalt  (Rep.),  of  Nevada  and  Patrick  J. 
Leahy  (Dera.),  of  Vermont.  It  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  Big  Government. 

Political  scientists  and  students  of  the  fed- 
eral system  have  been  Increasingly  concerned 
over  the  fact  that,  once  a  Government  pro- 
gram is  set  in  motion,  it  tends  to  go  on  and 
on  under  its  own  momentum.  Rarely  does 
anyone  look  back  to  see  if  the  situation  that 
created  it  still  exists,  or  if  those  in  charge 
are  doing  the  Job  they  should  be  doing. 
Sometimes  an  agency's  annual  budget  is  re- 
duced a  bit,  but  almost  never  does  one  pass 
out  of  existence.  For  the  most  part,  they  grow. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  Congress  passes 
legislation  to  create  this  program  or  that, 
then  leaves  it  up  to  a  department  to  see  that 
the  thing  is  carried  out.  The  bureaucracy 
has  never  been  noted  for  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  people  and  dollars  it  thinks 
it  has  to  have  to  do  any  given  Job. 

Thus,  the  Government  has  become  by  far 
the  largest  employer  in  the  country,  and  a 
good  part  of  the  growth  of  Its  payroll  is  prob- 
ably due  to  inertia. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  of  tax  money  it 
spends  has  gone  up  at  a  rate  that  is  truly 
alarming.  It  took  175  years  for  the  federal 
budget  to  reach  100  billion  dollars  annually. 
Then,  in  the  next  nine  years,  it  doubled. 
Now  it  exceeds  350  billion.  At  the  present 
rate,  it  will  top  400  billion  by  1977. 
Says  Senator  Biden: 

"One  thing  that  we  have  all  observed  is 
that  once  a  federal  program  gets  started,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  stop  it  or  even  change 
its  emphasis,  regardless  of  Its  performance 
In  the  past.  It  is  time  for  us  to  require  on 
a  regular  and  continuing  basis  that  both 
the  administrators  of  those  programs  and 
we  legislators  who  adopt  the  programs  exam- 
ine their  operations  with  care  and  detail." 

The  bill  would  do  that  by  limiting  to  four 
years  the  spending  authorization  for  any 
program.  Positive  action  by  Congress  would 
be  needed  to  keep  it  going. 

Pour  years  seems  Just  about  right — long 
enough  for  a  program  to  prove  Its  Worth 
and  short  enough  to  kill  boondoggles  before 
they  get  out  of  hand. 

The  plan  Is  not  a  cure-all.  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  shrink  the  Government  back 
to  its  size  of  a  few  year  sago.  But  it  might 
stunt  its  future  growth.  That  alone  would 
be  a  welcome  change. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
not  a  cure-all.  But  it  does  add  one  es- 
sential building  block  to  our  fiscal  con- 
trols. I  am  convinced  that  a  spending 
control  process  such  as  this  will  greatly 
enhance  the  soundness  of  the  budget  and 
will  slow  its  growth.  In  this  way,  the 
budget  will  become  a  much  more  effective 
instrument. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  "The  Fed- 
eral Spending  Control  Act  of  1977,"  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
paint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1244 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Spending 
Control  Act  of  1977". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)   The  term  "budget  authority"  means 


budget  authority  (as  defined  In  section  3 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974)  which  is  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

(2)  The  term  "authorization"  means  an 
Act  authorizing  new  budget  authority  to  be 
provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

(3)  The  term  "program"  means  any  activi- 
ties or  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  separate 
authorization  of  new  budget  authority. 

(4)  The  term  "appropriation  Act"  means 
an  Act  referred  to  in  section  105  of  title  1, 
United  States  Code. 

BILLS    AND    RESOLtrrlONS   SUBJECT   TO   POINT   OP 
ORDER 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider — 

(1)  any  bill  or  resolution  which  author- 
izes the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  six  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  until  the  com- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  has  submitted 
the  report  thereon  required  by  section  6 
or  6; 

(2)  any  bill  or  resolution  which  author- 
izes the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  a  period  of  more  than  four  fiscal  years, 
except  as  provided  in  section  4;  or 

(3)  any  bill  or  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  an  unlimited  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  for  any  purpose  or 
purposes. 

waiver   in  the   SENATE  OF  TIME  LIMIT  ON 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  any  committee  of  the  Senate 
determines  that  an  authorization  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  period  of  more  than 
four  fiscal  years  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  the  authorization  Is 
made,  it  may  report  a  bill  or  resolution  con- 
taining an  authorization  for  such  longer 
period.  At  the  same  time  or  later,  it  shall 
report  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  providing 
for  a  waiver  of  the  four-flscal-year  limit 
contained  in  section  3(2)  and  stating  the 
reasons  why  such  a  waiver  Is  necessary.  The 
resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

(b)  Each  committee  shall  report  the  reso- 
lution to  the  Senate  within  10  days  after 
the  resolution  Is  referred  to  It  (not  counting 
any  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion) beginning  with  the  day  following  the 
day  on  which  it  Is  so  referred,  accompanied 
by  that  committee's  recommendations  and 
reasons  for  such  recommendations  with  re- 
snect  to  the  resolution.  If  either  committee 
does  not  report  the  resolution  within  such 
10-day  period,  it  shall  automatically  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  and  the  resolution  shall  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(c)  Diirine  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  malorlty  leader  and  minority 
leader  or  their  designees,  and  the  time  on  anv 
debatable  motion  or  anpeal  *all  be  limited 
to  twenty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by  the  mover  and  the 
manasrer  of  the  resolution.  In  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  resolution  is  In  favor  of  any 
such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee.  Such  leaders,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  such  resolution,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  such  debatable  motion  or 
apoeal.  No  amendment  to  the  resolution  is  in 
order. 

(d)  Tf,  after  both  committees  have  reported 
(or  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of)  the  resolution,  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  resolution  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  then 
section  3(2)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  bill  or  resolution  to  which  the  resolution 
so  agreed  to  applies. 


(e)  Whenever  any  bill  er  resolution  Is  re- 
ported by  a  committee  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  the  report  accompanying 
such  bill  or  resolution  shall  contain  a  sched- 
ule of  oversight  hearings  by  the  committee 
to  determine  progress  being  made  toward 
the  intended  objectives  of  the  program  for 
which  the  authorization  is  being  made. 

ANALYSIS,    APPRAISAL,     AND     EVALUATION     OF 
EXISTING     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  report  leg- 
islation authorizing  continued  new  budget 
authority  for  an  existing  program  for  which 
an  authorization  of  budget  authority  has  pre- 
viously been  enacted  until  it  has  conducted 
an  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of  the 
existing  program  for  which  continued  new 
budget  authority  Is  proposed  to  be  author- 
ized. If  the  authorization  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  any  program  Is  enacted  for  periods 
of  less  than  four  fiscal  years,  the  analysis, 
appraisal,  and  evaluation  of  that  program  re- 
quired by  this  section  need  only  be  conducted 
prior  to  reporting  legislation  that  would  ex- 
tend the  authorization  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  fifth  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  each 
four  years  thereafter. 

(b)  The  results  of  such  analjrsls,  appraisal, 
and  evaluation  shall  be  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  authorizing  legislation. 

(c)  Whenever  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  conduct- 
ing an  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of 
a  program,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  which  administers 
the  program,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  committee,  upon  its  request,  his 
analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of  the 
program, 

(d)  The  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  Jurisdiction 
may  conduct  Jointly  the  analysis,  appraisal, 
and  evaluation  required  by  this  section  and 
may  conduct  Joint  hearings. 

(e)  The  report  of  a  committee  on  its  anal- 
ysis, appraisal,  and  evaluation  shall  be  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  permit  a  determination 
as  to  whether  a  program  should  be  termi- 
nated, modified,  or  continued  without 
change,  and  may  include  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

( 1 )  an  Identification  of  the  objectives  in- 
tended for  the  program  and  the  problem  or 
need  which  the  program  was  Intended  to 
address; 

(2)  whether  the  program  objectives  are 
still  relevant; 

(3)  whether  the  program  has  adhered  to 
the  original  and  Intended  purpose; 

(4)  whether  the  program  has  made  any 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives originally  intended; 

(5)  the  Impact  of  the  program  on  the 
economy; 

(6)  the  feasibility  of  alternative  programs 
and  methods,  including  tax  expenditures, 
for  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  program 
under  consideration  and  their  cost  effective- 
ness; 

(7)  the  relation  of  all  other  Government 
and  private  progranis  dealing  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  under  consideration, 
including  tax  expenditure  programs; 

(8)  an  examination  of  proposed  legislation 
pending  in  either  House  seeking  to  achieve 
the  same  or  related  objectives;  and 

(9)  whether  the  program  should  be  ex- 
tended and  the  further  benefits  that  may  be 
achieved  thereby.  Including: 

(A)  an  identification  of  the  objectives  In- 
tended for  the  program  and  the  problem  or 
the  need  that  the  program  Is  Intended  to 
address; 

(B)  an  assessment  of  the  consequences  of 
eliminating  the  program,  of  consolidating  it 
with  another  program,  or  of  funding  It  at  a 
lower  level;  and 

(C)  an  analysis  of  the  services  and  per- 
formance estimated  to  be  achieved  If  the 
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law  has  been  due  to  a  rejection 
program  were  continued,  Inclucftng 
mate   of  when,   and   the   conditions 
which,  the  program  will  have 
objectives  for  which  it  was  established 

(f)   For  the  purpose  of  maklfkg 
ysis,   appraisal,  and  evaluation 
this  section,  a  committee  may 
lated  programs  and  may  issue 
all  such  combined  programs. 

AUTHOBIZATIONS    FOR    NEW 

Sec.   6.  Whenever  any  committee 
Senate  or  the  Hoiise  of  Represi  ntatlves 
ports  legislation  authorizing  nev 
thorlty  for  a  program  for  which 
previously   been   no  authorlzati  un, 
Include  the  following  Informati  in 
port  accompanying  such  legislation 

(1)  an   Indentiflcation  of 
and  purposes  of  the  new 
problems  or  needs  that  the  ne\i 
Intended  to  address; 

(2)  a  description  of  other  proframs 
seek  to  accomplish  the  same 
pose  or  purposes; 

(3)  whether  this  program 
with,  overlap  or  duplicate  any 
grams; 

( 4 )  how  this  new  program  will 
existing  programs  to  promote 
objective   or  objectives   of  all 
grams; 

(5)  the  consequences  of  falllnk 
the  purposes  of  the  new  progra  n 

(6)  what  other  alternatives, 
expenditures    and    private 
considered  as  alternatives  and 
not  recommended; 

(7)  what  changes  were  conside 
ing  programs  to  coordinate  thefn 
new  program  and  the  reasons 
or  not  changing  existing 

(8)  a  projection  of  the  anticipated 
for   and   accmoplishments   of 
including  an  estimate  of  when, 
ditions  under  which,  the  prograin 
fulfllled  the  objectives  for  which 
tablished. 

CONFXRENCE  REPORTS  ON  AUTHORliATION  BILLS 

Sec.  7.  The  Joint  explanatorj  statement 
accompanying  a  conference  repor  on  any  bill 
or  resolution  authorizing  new  budget  au- 
thority for  any  program  In  connection  with 
which  an  analysis,  appraisal,  ani  evaluation 
has  been  conducted  under  sectloi .  5  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  servic<s  and  per- 
formance estimated  to  be  achieved,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  objectives  1  atended  for 
the  program  and  the  problem  i  or  needs 
which  the  program  is  intended  to  address, 
based  on  the  bill  or  resolution  as  recom- 
mended in  such  conference  rep>o 
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Sec.  8.  (a)  In  the  event  that  , 
authorization  for  an  existing  p 
been  adopted  by  either  the  S 
House  of  Representatives,  but 
come  law  by  the  time  the  exii_. 
Izatlon  expires  (unless  the  failure 
authorization    by    the    other 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
ated  for  such  program — 

(1)  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
expiration  of  the  previous 
per  cent   of  the  amount 
appropriated    for   the    previous 
and 

(2)  for   the  second   fiscal   year 
such  expiration,  60  percent  of 
authorized  to  be  appropriated 
graph  (1). 

(b)  If  at  any  time  following 
tlon  of  a  previous  authorization 
gram  a  new  authorization  for  t 
is  provided  by  law,  then  such  new 
tlon    shall    replace    the 
vlded  in  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  If  at  any  time  a  program 
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is  repealed,  or  the  Congress  otherwise  Indi- 
cates affirmatively  its  intent  that  an  author- 
ization for  such  program  not  continue,  then 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply. 

DETERMINATION  OP  CERTAIN  EXISTING 
AtTTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  provided  in  section  10,  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
a  bill  or  resolution  making  appropriations 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  begins  five  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  if  such  appro- 
priation is  made  pursuant  to  a  law,  in  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  authoriz- 
ing new  budget  authority  for  a  period  of 
more  than  four  fiscal  years  or  for  an  un- 
specified number  of  fiscal  years. 

WAIVDt  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  SECTION  9 

Sec  10.  (a)  If  any  committee  of  the  Senate 
determines  that  section  9  should  not  be  effec- 
tive with  regard  to  a  law  authorizing  budget 
authority  for  a  program  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, it  shall  report  a  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate providing  for  a  waiver  of  Section  9.  The 
resolution  shall  state  the  authorization  or 
authorizations  of  budget  authority  to  which 
section  9  shall  not  apply,  the  reasons  why  the 
waiver  is  necessary,  and  the  fiscal  years  for 
which  the  waiver  shall  apply.  The  resolution 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

(b)  Each  committee  shall  report  the  reso- 
lution to  the  Senate  within  10  days  after  the 
resolution  Is  referred  to  it  ( not  counting  any 
day  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session) 
beginning  with  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  it  is  so  referred,  accompanied  by  that 
committee's  recommendations  and  reasons 
for  such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  resolution.  If  either  committee  does  not 
report  the  resolution  within  such  10-day  pe- 
riod. It  shall  automatically  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
and  the  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(c)  During  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  majority  leader  and  minor- 
ity leader  or  their  designees,  and  the  time 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  twenty  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  resolution.  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  such 
resolution,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator during  the  consideration  of  such  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal.  No  amendment  to  the 
resolution  is  in  order. 

(d)  If,  after  both  committees  have  re- 
ported (or  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of)  the  resolution,  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  resolution  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  then  section  9  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  or  resolution  to  which  the 
resolution  so  agreed  to  applies. 

(e)  Whichever  any  bill  or  resolution  is  re- 
ported by  a  committee  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  the  report  accompanying 
such  bill  or  resolution  shall  contain  a  sched- 
ule of  oversight  hearings  by  the  committee 
to  determine  progress  being  made  toward  the 
Intended  objectives  of  the  program. 

REPORTS    BY    SENATE   COMMITTEES    ON    PROPOSED 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec  11.  Not  later  than  one  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  each  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  shall  file  with  the  Senate 
a  report  Indicating  the  schedule,  procedure, 
and  content  of  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  that  it  intends  to  use  to  Imple- 
ment this  Act.  Such  reports  shall  be  referred 


to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion which  shall  hold  such  hearings  as  it  may 
deem  necessary.  Following  its  review  of  such 
reports,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration may  report  to  the  Senate  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  provide  uni- 
form standards  for  the  implementation  of 
this  Act  and  its  requirements  for  the  anal- 
ysis, appraisal,  and  evaluation  of  programs. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

Sec  12.  (a)  At  the  request  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  furnish  to  such  commit- 
tee information,  analyses,  and  reports  to  as- 
sist it  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  discharge  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  of  its  duties  and 
functions  vmder  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall,  at  the  request  of 
any  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  furnish  to  such  commit- 
tee information  and  analyses  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Consistent  with  the  discharge  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of  its  duties 
and  functions  wonder  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1972,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  furnish  to 
such  committee  information,  analyses,  and 
reports  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  At  the  request  of  any  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  shall  furnish  to  such  committee  In- 
formation, analyses,  and  reports  to  assist  It 
in  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

STTTDT  OF  ZERO-BASE  BUDGETING 

Sec  13.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feaslbuity  and  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  zero-base  budgeting  system  for  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  and  furnishing  zero-based  budget 
information  to  the  Congress.  Such  study 
shall  consider  the  relationship  between  any 
such  system  of  zero-base  budgeting  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall 
submit  a  report  of  the  results  of  this  study, 
together  with  his  recommendations,  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  December  31,  1978. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  14.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
Congress  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

EXERCISE  OF  RULEMAKING  POWER 

Sec  15.  This  section  and  sections  3.  4,  5. 
6.  7,  9,  10  and  11  of  this  Act  are  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 
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By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  1245.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  criminal 
justice  system  by  eliminating  and  im- 
proving overcrowded  and  unsafe  condi- 
tions in  State,  county,  and  local  prisons 
through  the  provision  of  grants  to  assist 
in  the  construction,  acquisition,  and  ren- 


ovation of  such  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

prisons:  weak  link  in  the  criminal 

JUSTICE    system 

Mr.  GRIFFIN:  Mr.  President,  the  lack 
of  available  prison  space  has  disrupted 
our  criminal  justice  system  at  every  level. 
To  help  retiress  this  problem  to  some 
degree,  I  am  today  introducing  the  Cor- 
rections Construction  and  Program  De- 
velopment Act  of  1977.  The  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
construction,  acquisition,  and  renovation 
of  correctional  facilities  and  for  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  correc- 
tional programs  and  practices  within 
such  facilities. 
Key  provisions  of  my  bill  would: 
Authorize  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration — LEAA — to 
award  a  supplemental  grant  to  any  State 
that  has  submitted  an  approved  applica- 
tion for  funding  under  the  existing  cor- 
rections assistance  title  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act. 

Require  that  the  application  be  con- 
sistent with  modern  concepts,  including 
utilization  of  advanced  prison  design  and 
peisonnel  practices,  provision  for  nar- 
cotic and  alcoholism  treatment  within 
correctional  facilities,  and  emphasis  on 
community-based  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. 

Authorize  $150  million  for  fiscal  year 
1978  and  $350  million  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
Funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  population,  but 
unused  funds  may  be  available  for  real- 
location. States  must  put  up  at  least  25 
percent  matching  funds. 

Require  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
funds  received  by  a  State  be  used  for 
construction,  acquisition,  or  renovation 
of  correctional  facilities.  The  remainder 
is  to  be  used  to  set  up  or  improve  correc- 
tional programs  and  practices  within  the 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  Gallup  poll  in- 
dicates that  Americans  view  crime  as 
their  commimity's  top  problem.  Many 
of  our  citizens  live  in  constant  fear  of 
assaults,  murders,  robberies,  rapes,  and 
other  violent  crimes. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  ample  reason 
for  this  fear.  From  1969  to  1974,  the 
crime  index  maintained  by  the  FBI  in- 
creased 38  percent.  Through  1975,  the 
rate  continued  to  increase  by  more  than 
10  percent. 

Even  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
escaped  the  personal  tragedy  of  a  mur- 
der, a  mugging,  or  a  rape  are  victims  in 
a  certain  sense:  The  cost  of  crime  is 
staggering,  and  it  must  be  borne  by  all 
of  us. 

One  of  the  most  disheartening  aspects 
of  the  problem  is  juvenile  crime.  Since 
1960,  juvenile  arrests  for  murder,  rape, 
and  aggravated  assault  have  increased 
254  percent.  Juvenile  crime  is  now  found 
in  rural  areas  and  the  suburbs.  But  in 
the  cities,  it  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  youth  gangs 
terrorized  the  city  all  last  summer.  While 
the  police  desperately  tried  to  bring  the 
city  under  control  a  stranded  motorist 
was  accosted  by  a  van  full  of  youths 
who  beat  and  shot  him.  and  left  him 


lying  for  dead  boasting,  "Tell  the  mayor 
we  own  the  city." 

No  one  should  be  surprised  that  the 
American  people  have  demanded  a  halt 
to  this  kind  of  senseless  violence  and 
rhetoric.  And  no  one  should  be  surprised 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  have  responded.  That  response 
has  taken  many  forms. 

According  to  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article,  35  States  have  passed 
new  death-penalty  laws  following  the 
1972  Supreme  Court  decision.  Twelve 
States  have  replaced  discretionary  sen- 
tencing with  fixed  term,  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  certain  crimes.  Many  States 
are  taking  a  new,  hard  look  at  their  juve- 
nile justice  system  to  see  if  it  adequately 
deals  with  today's  outbreak  of  violence 
among  youth.  Some  States  are  showing 
dramatic  changes  in  their  approach  to 
probation.  Finally,  many  judges  are  sen- 
tencing more  offenders — and  for  longer 
terms.  Tougher  parole  standards  are 
keeping  offenders  in  jail  longer. 

As  a  result  of  this  tough  stand  by  the 
States  the  crime  rate  began  slowing  in 
1975.  From  an  18-percent  crime  increase 
in  1974,  the  rate  of  increase  dropped  to 
10  percent  in  1975.  This  decline  con- 
tinued in  dramatic  fashion  through  1976, 
according  to  recently  announced  FBI 
statistics.  The  preliminary  uniform  crime 
report  figures  show  that  serious  crime 
reported  in  the  United  States  during 
1976  showed  no  increase  over  1975. 

Unfortxmately,  solving  one  problem 
often  creates  another.  In  this  case,  a 
very  serious  problem  of  prison  over- 
crowding has  resulted  from  the  crack- 
down on  crime,  and  it  threatens  to 
dampen  the  prospects  of  future  success 
in  coping  with  the  problem. 

Our  perceptions  do  not  always  coin- 
cide with  reality.  Many  people  believe 
that  judges  send  criminals  back  to  the 
streets  about  as  fast  as  the  police  appre- 
hend them — making  the  court  a  regular 
revolving  door.  The  fact  is  that  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  apprehending 
criminals  and  judges  are  sentencing 
them.  That  is  why  the  Nation's  prison 
population  grew  in  1975  by  11  percent 
to  a  total  of  249,716.  It  is  surely  in  excess 
of  250,000  today. 

This  trend  is  not  likely  to  continue — 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  prison  space. 
While  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  prisoners  who  can  be  incarcerated, 
imfortimately,  there  seems  to  be  no 
upper  limit  to  the  number  of  people 
who  can  commit  crimes.  Without  more 
prison  space,  new  criminals  will  not  be 
sent  to  prison  unless  old  criminals  are 
let  out.  If  there  is  a  revolving  door  in 
the  criminal  justice  system,  it  is  located 
at  the  prison  gates. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  prison 
population  is  growing  every  day.  In  fact, 
the  prison  commitment  rate  is  rising 
faster  than  the  overall  crime  rate. 

The  present  capacity  of  Michigan's 
prisons  is  10,490.  The  present  population 
of  Michigan  prisons  is  12,700.  And  it  is 
estimated  that  the  prison  population  will 
rise  to  13,500  by  August  of  this  year. 
That  will  be  2,000  more  prisoners  than 
can  be  properly  housed,  even  after  com- 
pletion of  a  new  facility  presently  xmder 
construction. 


At  Jackson  prison,  the  world's  largest, 
5,700  residents  are  crammed  in  wall  to 
wall.  Bunk  beds  have  been  placed  in  the 
corridors  to  help  house  hundreds  of 
prisoners  who  should  be  in  other  facili- 
ties that,  unfortimately,  do  not  exist. 

Michigan  oflBcials  recognize  that  they 
must  deal  with  this  situation  and  have 
proposed  a  bond  issue  to  raise  $439  mil- 
lion for  new  prison  construction. 

If  approved  by  the  voters,  this  will 
permit  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
house  2,000  prisoners  already  in  the  sys- 
tem, will  improve  existing  facilities,  and 
will  provide  space  for  1.500  additional 
prisoners  expected  if  new  mandatory 
sentencing  is  enacted.  A  bond  proposal, 
of  course,  is  just  that — a  proposal — and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  State's 
citizens  are  willing  to  shoulder  this  added 
financial  burden  by  approving  it. 

As  a  stopgap  measure,  Governor  Mil- 
liken  has  just  asked  the  legislature  for  a 
32-percent  increase  in  the  corrections 
budget  for  emergency  housing.  Even  this 
action  will  put  a  great  strain  on  the 
State's  resources. 

Michigan  is  not  alone  in  this  dilemma. 
For  example,  it  was  reported  last  fall 
that  Maryland  needs  4,000  new  prison 
beds.at  a  cost  of  $130  million.  "Riat  State 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  use  of 
a  mothballed  ship  to  house  new  inmates, 
and  Uke  Detroit,  has  looked  at  converting 
an  abandoned  warehouse  into  a  prison. 

Across  the  Nation,  prison  populations 
are  increasing  at  a  record  pace.  The 
number  of  prisoners  today  will  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  350,000  total  ex- 
pected by  1985.  In  1975,  every  State  but 
one,  experienced  a  prison  population 
gain.  California,  the  only  State  which 
avoided  an  increase,  did  so  by  resorting 
to  the  drastic  step  of  paroling  over  10,000 
male  inmates — twice  the  usual  number — 
to  gain  needed  prison  space.  By  the  way. 
those  who  might  suggest  that  the  in- 
creased use  of  parole  would  provide  an 
inexpensive  solution  to  the  prison  space 
crisis  should  be  aware  that  this  group  of 
California  parolees  are  being  returned  to 
prison  due  to  new  felony  convictions  at 
a  50-  to  70-percent  higher  rate  than  for 
other  parolees. 

Prisons  are  expensive.  Some  projec- 
tions place  the  total  cost  of  the  needed 
additional  space  over  the  next  8  years 
at  $3  billion.  And  this  says  nothing  of  the 
old  and  dilapidated  facilities  that  must 
be  replaced.  In  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  there  are  an  estimated  25,000 
prison  cells  which  were  built  over 
50  years  ago. 

There  is  a  national  interest  to  be 
served — as  well  as  a  State  interest — in 
making  more  prison  space  available. 
Prisons  play  a  vital  role  in  reducing 
crime,  and  while  fighting  crime  is  prop- 
erly considered  a  State  and  local  interest, 
crime  itself  is  a  national  problem.  The 
Federal  Government  has  long  recognized 
that  the  financial  and  technical  resources 
at  its  command  are  vitally  needed  by 
State  and  local  authorities  if  they  are  to 
cope  with  today's  serious  crime. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration— ^LEAA — was  created  in 
1968  to  bring  Federal  resources  to  the 
States,  and  LEAA  is  presently  providing 
some  very  limited  assistance  to  the  States 
for  correctional  facilities  construction. 
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LEAA,    however,    has    not 
corrections. 

Since   1968   LEAA  has  sp^nt 
50  percent  of  its  funds  on 
ties,  about  15  percent  on  couifts 
remainder — less    than    40 
correctional  facilities  and .    . 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  latter 
into  actual  dollars,  the 
ceiving  very  little  Federal  aid 
construction  frcwn  LEAA 
of  the  $1.5  billion  spent  on 
tions  programs  by  LEAA  sinfce 
is  estimated  that  States 
only  about  10  percent  of 
million,  for  construction  and 
of  mainly  city,  county,  and  _ 
We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
this.  If  we  give  the  States 
catch  criminals,  we  should 
places  to  put  them. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr 
there  are  many  critics  in  our 
while  in  agreement  that  crimje 
reduced,  believe  that  prisons 
have  little  or  no  part  to  play 
crime.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
argue  that  the  present  conditibns 
correctional  facilities  actually 
crime. 

While  I  strongly  believe  tha 
correctional   facilities   are   ai 
part  of  a  modern  criminal  just:  :e 
I  can  sympathize  with  thos« 
today's  prisons  as  breeding  „ 
crime.  But  among  the  factor 
utlng  to  this   situation   are 
crowded  and  antiquated 
being  utilized.   Another  fact<>r 
lack  of  alternatives  to  the 
prison  concepts  of  cells  and 
That  is  why  my  bill  will  gl 
flexibility  to  remodel  and 
variety  of  new   correctional 
including  half-way  houses,  wofk 
centers,   and  commimlty-bas  d 
ties  for  both  adults  and 
are  less  expensive  than 
ons  and  reflect  modem  penal 

No  one  argues  that  criminals 
not  be  caught.  However,  it  w 
little  sense  if  the  apprehensior 
inals  was  just  a  futile  gesture 
cannot  send  criminals  to  priso^ 
of  space,  he  must  send  them 
the  streets.  This  does  much 
frustrate  judges.  It  angers  lai- 
citizens  and  law  enforcement 
breeds   cynicism   among 
eluding  criminals — and  makes 
erj-    of    the    old    saying    tha 
doesn't  pay." 

A  recent  article  in  the 
Star  by  James  Q.  Wilson, 
government  at  Harvard  Univer^ty 
that  our  response  to 
rates  "has  not  been  rational." 
out  that   a  lack  of  prison 
caused  most  States  to  end  up 
crowded  prisons  filled  with  only 

serious  of  offenders — a  . 

mix — and  one  which  makes  „. 
rehabilitation  nearly  hopeless, 
way  to  keep  the  lid  on  things 
to  reduce  the  amount  of 
dangerous  criminals  serve  by 
them  early  parole. 
Wilson  went  on  to  say  that-  - 
Increasing  the  capacity  of  our 
tem  Is  consistent  with,  if  not 
a  variety  of  policy  goals  .  .  . 
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Chief  among  these  is  sentencing  pol- 
icy. 

Lack  of  available  prison  space  can  per- 
vade and  disrupt  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system  at  every  level.  To  prosecu- 
tors, plea  bargaining  practices  and  dis- 
missal of  charges  become  desirable  al- 
ternatives to  forcing  expensive  and 
time-consuming  trials  which  result  in  a 
convicted  criminal  being  placed  on  pro- 
bation. Judges  who  find,  as  one  Mary- 
land jurist  has  stated,  that  "it's  easier  to 
get  reservations  at  a  luxury  hotel  than 
to  book  a  man  into  a  prison,"  have  little 
choice  in  some  cases  but  to  grant  proba- 
tion or  give  a  reduced  sentence. 

Prison  officials  and  probation  authori- 
ties, faced  with  no  room  for  incoming 
prisoners,  must  maki  liberal  parole 
grants  the  standard  procedure.  Even  at 
the  street  level,  police  decisions  are 
based  on  perceptions  of  a  suspected 
criminal's  likely  handling  as  he  pro- 
ceeds through  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  Michigan,  lack 
of  available  prison  space  may  persuade 
State  legislators  that  laws  establishing 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  should 
not  be  enacted.  Thus,  even  the  legislative 
process  is  affected.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  a  recent  study  done  in 
Massachusetts  indicates  a  shortage  of 
prison  capacity  in  that  State  "is  the  crit- 
ical variable  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  lower  crime  rates  *  *  *." 

Mr.  President,  our  States  have  begun, 
with  the  full  support  of  their  citizens,  a 
war  on  crime.  The  Congress  has  lent  its 
support  to  this  effort  in  the  past,  but  It 
is  now  clear  that  more  must  be  done.  The 
war  on  crime  has  been  escalated  to  the 
point  where  State  and  local  resources 
are  taxed  to  the  breaking  point,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  correctional  facilities.  It  is  time  that 
the  States  receive  some  help.  My  bill  goes 
a  long  way  toward  providing  that  help. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  and  several  articles  relevant  to 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1245 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
be  cited  as  the  "Corrections  Construction  and 
Program  Development  Act  of  1977". 
TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION 
OF   PURPOSE 

DECLARATIONS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  Overcrowded  conditions  in  State,  coun- 
ty, and  local  prisons  and  Jails  have  reached 
crisis  proportions; 

(2)  Understaffed  and  overcrowded  prison 
and  Jail  faculties  are  unable  to  provide  prop- 
er security  and  safety  for  both  prisons  and 
staff: 

(3)  Existing  rehabilitation,  legal,  recrea- 
tion, medical,  and  other  program  services  pro- 
vided by  prisons.  JaUs.  and  other  correctional 
Institutions  and  faculties  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  accused  or  convicted  of- 
fenders; 

(4)  State  and  local  governments  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  needed  to  re- 
spond to  the  Increasing  need  of  the  cor- 
rectional system  for  appropriated  Institu- 
tional  and  non-lnstltutional   facilities   and 


services  for  accused  and  convicted  criminal 
offenders;  and 

(5)  These  conditions  constitute  a  growing 
threat  to  the  national  welfare  requiring  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments. 

(b)  Congress  finds  further  that  the  con- 
tinued development  of  community-based  cor- 
rectional faculties  and  programs  Is  essential 
to  the  development  of  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  correctional  system. 

Sec.  102.  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  additional  resources  to 
States  and  local  governments  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  renovation  of  cor- 
rectional Institutions  and  facilities  and  for 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  cor- 
rectional programs  and  practices  within  such 
Institutions  and  facilities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Construction"  means  the  erection,  ac- 
quisition, expansion,  or  repair  (but  not  in- 
cluding minor  remodeling  or  minor  repairs) 
of  new  or  existing  buUdlngs  or  other  physi- 
cal facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or  installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment  therefor. 

(b)  The  term  "correctional  Institution  or 
facility"  means  any  place  for  the  confine- 
ment or  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  offenders 
or  Individuals  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses. 

TITLE  II— SUPPLEMENTAL  GRANT  PRO- 
GRAM UNDER  PART  E  OP  CRIME  CON- 
TROL ACT 

Sec.  201.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (Administration)  established 
under  Title  I,  Section  101,  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(Crime  Control  Act)  is  authorized,  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  this  Act.  to  award  a  supple- 
mental grant  to  any  State,  through  the 
State  planning  agency  established  pursuant 
to  the  Crime  Control  Act,  that  submits  an 
approved  application  for  funding  under  Part 
E,   Section  462  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  supplemental  grant  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  submit  an  application  In 
such  form  and  on  such  date  as  established 
by  the  Administration.  The  application  sub- 
mitted must  be  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  State's  approved  applica- 
tion for  Part  E  Crime  Control  Act  funding, 
and  any  additional  terms  and  conditions 
established  by  the  Administration  consistent 
with  the  conditions  for  funding  established 
in  Part  E.  Section  453  of  such  Act. 

(b)  At  least  75  per  centum  of  the  funds 
allocated  under  this  title  to  a  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  must  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  renovation  of  correc- 
tional Institutions  and  facilities,  the  balance 
to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  correc- 
tional programs  and  practices  within  such 
institutions  and  facilities. 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  title 
shall  be  aUooated  by  the  Administration 
among  the  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive populations  for  supplemental  grants  to 
State  planning  agencies.  Any  grant  of  funds 
available  under  this  title  may  be  up  to  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project  for  which  such  grant  Is  made. 

(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  information  avaUable  to  It  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  supplemental  grants  to  the  Sta*,e 
planning  agency  of  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
quired by  the  State,  or  that  the  State  will  be 
unable  to  qualify  to  receive  any  portion  of 
the  funds  under  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for  re- 
aUocatlon  to  participating  States  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administration. 

Sec  204.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30,  1978,  and 
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$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30,  1979.  Funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  remain  avaUable  until 
expended. 


(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  3,  1977] 

Jackson  a  "Jungle" — Overcrowding  Shows 
Need  for  More  Prison  Capacity 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Inmates  run  Jack- 
son State  Prison.  After  all,  as  Warden 
Charles  Egeler  says,  "We  have  the  guns." 

But  It  is  true  that  Jackson  is  a  barred 
Jungle — a  monstrosity,  a  crime  school.  Pris- 
oners are  mugged  for  their  scrip,  stabbed, 
homosexually  assaulted  and  gang-raped. 

Prisoners  escaping  felonious  assault  have 
a  deep  psychological  problem:  fear.  They  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  prison  population,  fear- 
ful of  their  safety  and  subject  to  Intense 
pressure. 

Even  worse,  nothing  can  be  done  about  it 
Immediately.  Jackson  State  Prison  is  dread- 
fully overcrowded. 

Its  Inmate  population  stood  Tuesday  at 
5.693 — 693  over  capacity  and  about  2,693 
more  than  is  healthy. 

The  docket-clearing  crash  program  in  De- 
troit's Recorder's  Court  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce about  800  more  convicts  this  year.  The 
state  has  no  safe  place  to  put  them — safe 
for  society  and  safe  for  themselves. 

With  Just  120  officers,  the  Jail  must  rely 
on  cooperation  of  the  "residents,"  as  prison 
signs  euphemistically  refer  to  the  prisoners. 

This  means  that  the  prisoners,  in  a  sense, 
do  run  the  Jail.  TraflBc  in  dope  and  crime  Is 
unstoppable. 

Again  as  Warden  Egeler  says.  "It  would 
take  one  officer  for  each  prisoner"  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

That  cost  would  be  impossibly  prohibitive. 
But  state  citizens  must  realize  that  more 
Jails  are  needed.  People  must  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price  to  increase  Jail  capacity. 

We  have  urged  the  Legislature  to  convert 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  warehouse  In  Detroit  to  a 
Detroit  State  Prison.  We  have  urged  the 
voters  to  support  a  $439  million  bonding 
issue  In  1978  for  new  maximum  security 
prisons. 

People  can't  have  It  both  ways:  a  tough- 
ening attitude  on  crime  to  protect  society 
and  no  place  to  put  felons. 

Paul  Rosenbaum,  chairman  of  the  Hoxise 
Judiciary  Committee,  doesn't  exaggerate 
when  he  says  Jackson  is  "a  time  bomb." 

A  riot  In  1952,  in  which  11  guards  were 
taken  hostage,  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
convict  and  the  wounding  of  four  others  In 
gunfire.  Damage  reached  $2.5  million. 

A  visitor  to  Jackson  State  Prison  becomes 
convinced  that  it  could  happen  again. 

A  prison  psychiatric  ward  is  so  dingy,  so 
squalid,  that  it  makes  a  dog  kennel  look 
like  a  more  desirable  place  for  humans  to 
live.  Some  prison  cells,  as  tiny  as  six  feet  by 
eight  feet,  exude  gloom. 

Psychologists  have  documented  the  aggres- 
sions of  overcrowded  rats  in  a  cage. 

Jaclcson  State  Prison  is  not  Just  grim.  It 
Is  inhuman.  The  people  of  Michigan  should 
not  tolerate  that. 


(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Feb.  14,  1977] 
State  Will  Need  Prisons 

The  State  prison  system  will  be  the  next 
to  feel  the  pressure  as  Recorder's  Court 
brings  Its  docket  under  control.  As  the 
court's  wheels  turn  faster  there  will  be  a 
rapid  flow  of  convicted  prisoners  Into  the 
corrections  system. 

The  prisons  already  are  overcrowded,  with 
12,700  Inmates.  (About  40  percent  were  sen- 
tenced In  Wayne  County,  most  of  them  In 
Recorder's  Court. )  The  prison  population  has 
been  rising  rapidly,  and  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  further  dangerous 
prison  congestion  of  the  kind  that  already 
exists. 

The  only  major  aU-new  prison  to  be  added 
to  the  system  In  recent  years  Is  the  recently 


opened  Muskegon  Correctional  Facility,  with 
600  beds.  The  old  Ionia  state  hospital  has 
been  converted  into  Riverside  Correctional 
Facility,  and  a  new  prison  at  Ypsilantt  is  to 
be  completed  next  year.  But  these  will  not 
suffice  If  the  number  of  prisoners  continues 
to  grow  at  the  present  rate. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  the  state 
wUl  need  thousands  of  new  places  in  prison 
during  the  next  few  years.  A  law  mandating 
two-year  prison  sentences  for  persons  com- 
mitting crimes  while  in  the  possession  of  a 
gun,  as  well  as  prospective  changes  in  other 
sentencing  laws,  seems  certain  to  contribute 
to  that  result. 

If  we  are  serious  about  tougher  criminal 
laws,  we  must  get  serious  about  additional 
prisons.  Yet  so  far  there  has  been  much 
more  rhetoric  than  wUlingness  to  pay  the 
bills. 

The  Legislature  must  Immediately  move 
toward  more  prl3on  construction,  adaptation 
and  renovation.  The  fastest  approach  would 
be  through  general  appropriations.  But  It 
seems  likely  that  we  also  will  need  a  sub- 
stantial state  bond  issue  for  prisons. 

The  Legislature  also  must  begin  to  move 
toward  a  sensible  long-term  plan  to  Improve 
the  workings  of  the  whole  criminal  Justice 
system.  We  hope  this  will  become  evident  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  chaired  by 
Rep.  Paul  Rosenbaum,  D-Battle  Creek,  when 
it  visits  Recorder's  Court  on  Feb.  28.  That 
court  has  many  lessons  to  teach  us. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  a  more  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  funds,  to  authorize  a  fuller  range 
of  community  development  activities,  to 
establish  an  urban  development  action 
grant  program  for  severely  distressed 
cities;  to  amend  section  312  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  amend 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Community  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1977,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  reauthoriz- 
ing the  community  development  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
program,  enacted  in  1974  as  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act,  has  been  popular  with  communities 
throughout  the  country,  providing  them 
with  block  grants  for  renewing  and  de- 
veloping housing  and  community  facil- 
ities. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  3 -year 
reauthorization  with  increased  funding, 
a  significant  change  in  the  method  by 
which  funds  are  allocated  among  com- 
munities, and  several  new  program  in- 
itiatives. The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  making  these  major 
new  proposals.  In  particular,  the  pro- 
posed optional  formula  which  directs 
community  development  funds  to  older 
communities  which  have  the  greatest  de- 
velopment needs  is  likely  to  gain  wide- 
spread support. 

In  introducing  this  bill  I  have  some 
reservations.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
proposal  for  urban  action  grants  and  the 
proposal  to  include  economic  develop- 
ment as  a  specific  eligible  activity.  Nor 
am  I  entirely  satisfied  with  the  funding 
proposals  for  smaller  cities.  I  believe 
these  proposals  may  require  additional 
clarification  and  refinement,  particularly 
if  Federal  assistance  is  to  be  targeted  to 


benefit  low  and  moderate  income  persons 
and  to  eliminate  slums  and  blight,  which 
are  major  objectives  of  the  block  grant 
program. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  held  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  program  last  summer,  and 
began  to  consider  reauthorizing  propos- 
als last  month.  Additional  hearings  are 
scheduled  later  this  month,  at  which 
time  the  Secretary  of  HUD  will  present 
new  testimony  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's proposals.  I  anticipate  that  the 
committee  will  mark  up  the  legislation  in 
early  May,  and  recommend  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  community  development  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today. 


By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  explo- 
ration for  and  development  of  federally 
owned  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

FEDERAL  LAND  MINING  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  revision 
of  the  mining  law  of  1872,  which  governs 
development  of  so-called  hardrock  min- 
erals on  Federal  lands  has  been  urged 
by  many  people  for  many  years.  Despite 
this  lu-ging,  there  has  been  almost  no  ac- 
tion by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  last  4  years, 
there  have  been  a  few  days  of  hearings, 
but  no  bill  has  even  been  marked  up. 

Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  action.  Chairman  Udall  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  has  indicated 
that  he  will  give  mining  law  reform  a 
high  priority.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Andrus  has  publicly  agreed.  I  have  long 
held  this  view. 

What  is  the  reason  for  concern  about 
the  mining  law  of  1872? 

Mining  often  involves  the  destruction 
of  other  resources  to  some  extent.  In 
many  cases,  timber  must  be  removed, 
wildlife  habitat  must  be  disturbed,  natu- 
ral waterways  must  be  changed,  overbur- 
den must  be  set  aside,  wastes  must  be  dis- 
posed of,  roads  must  be  pushed  through 
undisturbed  areas,  water  must  be  di- 
verted and  may  become  contaminated, 
and  holes  must  be  drilled.  These  and 
other  activities  are  essential  to  obtain 
minerals  needed  by  the  economy. 

Sacrifice  of  some  resources  to  realize 
others  is  not  limited  to  mining.  It  is 
characteristic  of  any  intensive  use.  How- 
ever, the  mining  law  of  1872  fails  to  have 
internal  controls  for  weighing  the  value 
of  these  sacrifices.  It  contains  no  general 
requirement  for  consideration  of  the 
other  resource  values  of  the  lands  in- 
volved. 

The  result  has  been  a  continuing  battle 
among  miners,  prospectors,  other  user 
groups,  administrators,  legislators,  and 
the  general  public.  Attempts  are  made  to 
resolve  these  incompatible  confilcts  often 
simply  by  bari-ing  mineral  or  nonmlneral 
activity  from  specific  areas.  There  are 
also,  as  a  result,  a  host  of  special  laws,  or 
laws  for  special  situations,  governing 
mining  in  different  types  of  Federal 
areas — some  national  parks,  national 
recreational  areas,  power  site  reserves, 
wilderness  areas,  and  others.  It  is  in- 
creasingly   apparent   that   the   United 
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states  must  develop  its  domestic 
resources.  Public  land  mine  ral 
ment  must  take  place  withir 
of  the  wide  variety  of 
made  on  Federal  lands.  This 
commodations  among  conflicjting 
is.  and  will  continue  to  be, 
make  everybody  happy  all 

We  need  to  be  sure  that 
and  procedures  assure  that 
ment  is  as  compatible  as 
other  uses  and  values  of  thes( : 
can  we  achieve  this  goal? 

There  is  a  critical  need  for 
sive  land  use  planning.  Mos 
willing  to  compromise  and  allow 
sirable"  uses  such  as  mining 
they  do  not  see  the  tradeoffs 
by-case  decisionmaking 
hensive  planning  displays 
tives. 

Environmental    protectior 
built  in  all  plans  and  actlorp 
not  permit  any  degradation 
avoided  and  we  must  mlniniize 
avoidable  degradation 

This  is  the  critical 
1872  mining  law.  It  puts 
decision  entirely  in  the  hands 
er.  He  decides  that  mini 
ment  is  the  best  use  of  public 
gardless  of  other  values, 
habllitatlon,  and  no  evaluation 
natives. 

We  must  modify  the  basic 
the  1872  mining  law  that 
velopment  is  always  the  bluest 
land.  Existence  of  minerals 
tract  of  land  does  not 
that  mineral  development  is 

In  sum,  we  must  seek  to 
eral  development  with 
values  and  other  potential 
years,  the  scales  have  been 
favor  of  the  mineral  developpr 

I  believe  that  the  general 
accept  the  balance  principle, 
exception.  This  is,  when  in  d<  ubt 
the  side  of  the  environmen 
development   almost   always 
place  in  the  future,  but 
damage  may  be  dlfScult  if  not 
to  repair. 

The  mineral  developer  waits 

First,  opportunity  to  secur* 
sources;  second,  continuity 
conditions;    third,  security 
foiuth,  compensation  if  use 
nated;    fifth,    reasonable    p 
sixth,  minimum  controls 

I  believe  that  the  public 
gress  can  support  these  pri^icipl 
only  within  the  framework  of 

First.  The  established 
multiple-use  management, 
source  yield,  and  environmental 
tion; 

Second.  Comprehensive  lan^ 
ning; 

Third.  Public  participation 
governmental  coordination 
ment  and  implementation  of 
management  plans  and 

Fourth.  Full  consideration 
sumptive  uses;  and 

Fifth.  Receipt  of  fair  mark^ 
public  resources. 

Under  our  Constitution  th  ; 
has  a  sp>ecial  responsibility 
eral  lands.  Congress  must 
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cies and  standards  to  assure  that  mineral 
resource  development  on  Federal  lands  is 
consistent  with  the  basic  policy  that  the 
Federal  lands  are  vital  national  resource 
reserves  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  all  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  certain  that  Con- 
gress can  establish  laws  that  will  permit 
compatible  mineral  development  in  a 
manner  that  is  practical,  fair,  and  just. 
At  stake  is  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  public  interest,  which 
includes  a  sound,  vigorous  mining  indus- 
try. 

In  order  to  begin  this  process,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Federal  Land  Mining 
Act  of  1977.  It  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
objective  I  have  outlined.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  complete  new  legal  system  for 
prospecting  for  and  developing  "hard- 
rock"  minerals  on  both  public-domain 
and  acquired  lands.  I  believe  it  will  meet 
the  needs  of  both  the  Government  and 
the  industry;  provide  for  congressional 
control  of  policies  and  programs  with 
executive  flexibility  for  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration; encourage  mineral  pros- 
pecting and  development  with  sound 
planning  and  adequate  environmental 
controls;  and  harmonize  mineral  devel- 
opment on  Federal  lands  with  other  con- 
gressionally  authorized  conservation  and 
land  management  programs. 

I  intend  to  ask  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  submit  its  views  on  S.  1248  by 
June  15.  I  hope  to  receive  the  views  of 
other  interested  parties  by  that  time  also. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Resources  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  bill  shortly  after  that  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  together  with  a  brief  summary 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  treats  many 
of  the  most  significant  policy  issues  in- 
volved be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1248 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  POLICY, 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  102.  Declaration  of  policy. 
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TITLE  11 — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Inventories  and  surveys. 
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Sec.  205.  Coordination. 
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TITLE  IV— PENDING  MINING  CLAIMS; 
DISPOSITION  OF  REVENUES 
Sec.  401.  Pending  mining  claims. 
Sec.  402.  Disposition  of  revenues. 

TITLE  V — EFFECT  ON  EXISTING  LAW 
Sec.  501.  Repeals  and  revisions. 
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TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  POLICY, 
DEFINITIONS 
SHORT  xrrLs 
Sec.   101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Land  Mining  Act  of  1977". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

(a)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  statu- 
tory objectives  and  congressional  policies 
governing  federally  owned  lands,  the  min- 
eral resources  of  such  lands  be  systematically 
Inventoried  for  possible  utilization  as  na- 
tional needs  require; 

(b)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  statutory 
objectives  and  congressional  policies  govern- 
ing federally  owned  lands,  economic  deposits 
of  minerals  in  such  lands  be  made  available 
to  the  national  economy  in  furtherance  of 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970 
(84   Stat.   1876;    30   U.S.C.  21a); 

(c)  the  prospecting  for  and  exploration 
and  development  of  federally  owned  mineral 
deposits  be  nuinaged  in  a  manner  that  will 
protect,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the 
quality  of  scientific,  scenic,  historical,  eco- 
logical, environmental,  air.  atmospheric, 
water  resource,  and  archeological  values,  and 
the  quality  of  life  In  communities  impacted 
by  such  mineral  activities;  and  that  will 
avoid  mineral  development  where  adverse 
effects  on  such  values  and  life  would  result 
In  unacceptable  irremediable  losses; 

(d)  to  the  fullest  feasible  extent,  the 
traditional  role  of  the  small  miner  in  the 
development  of  American  mineral  deposits  be 
preserved; 

(e)  except  In  circumstances  which  make 
it  not  feasible,  private  enterprise  be  utilized 
for  the  prospecting  for  and  exploration  and 
development  of  federally  owned  mineral 
deposits; 

(f )  the  Congress  reserve  to  itself  decisions 
concerning  the  inventory  and  utilization  of 
mineral  deposits  in  lands  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  In  other 
systems  where  mineral  development  is  barred 
by  statute;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  granted  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  inventory  and  utilization  of  other 
federally  owned  mineral  deposits,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  applicable  law; 

(g)  federally  owned  mineral  deposits  be 
managed  in  a  manner  as  to  avoid  monopolies 
and  to  promote  competition  in  the  discovery, 
extraction,  and  distribution  of  minerals; 

(h)  unless  otherwise  provided  by  statute, 
federally  owned  mineral  deposits  be  disposed 
of  at  their  fair  market  value;  and  where  the 
United  States  finances  prospecting  or  ex- 
ploration, it  be  reimbursed  by  the  developers 
of  mineral  deposits  benefiting  from  such 
prospecting  and  exploration  to  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  expenditures  added  to  the 
value  of  the  deposits;  and 

(i)  the  prospecting  for  and  exploration 
and  development  of  federally  owned  mineral 
deposits  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  will 
protect  life  and  property  and  will  result  In 
efficient  and  economical  prospecting,  ex- 
ploration, and  development  operations  and 
efficient,  economical,  and  fuU  utilization  of 
such  deposits. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  word  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  unless  the  context  Indi- 
cates otherwise; 

(b)  the  term  "mineral  deposits"  means  all 
occurrences  of  minerals  owned  by  the  United 
States  other  than  those  which  are  subject  to 
disposal  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
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1920,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (41  Stat. 
437;  30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.);  the  Act  of  June 
8,  1926  (44  Stat.  710);  and  the  Acquired 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (61 
Stat.  913;  30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.); 

(c)  the  term  "Federal  lands"  means  all  fed- 
erally owned  lands  In  the  fifty  States  except 
those  held  for  the  benefit  of  Indians,  Aleuts, 
and  Eskimos: 

(d)  the  term  "closed  Federal  lands"  means 
Federal  lands  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  and  other  Federal  lands, 
mineral  development  of  which  the  Congress 
has  prohibited  or  may  hereafter  prohibit; 

(e)  the  term  "open  Federal  lands"  means 
all  Federal  lands  other  than  closed  Federal 
lands; 

(f )  the  term  "agency  lands"  means  Federal 
lands  which  are  administered  by  the  head 
of  a  department  or  agency  other  than  the 
Secretary; 

(g)  the  term  "workable  mineral  deposits" 
means  mineral  deposits,  the  characteristics 
of  which  the  Secretary  determines,  through 
geological  Inference,  testing,  or  other  means 
of  determination,  are  sufficiently  known  to 
Justify  efforts  for  their  economic  develop- 
ment; 

(h)  the  term  "potential  mineral  deposits" 
means  mineral  deposits  which  the  Secretary 
has  technical  reasons  for  believing  exist  In 
possibly  economic  concentrations  but  for 
which  existing  Information  does  not  permit 
him  to  conclude  that  efforts  to  develop  them 
are  Justified; 

(I)  the  term  "hidden  mineral  deposits" 
means  mineral  deposits,  the  location  and 
characteristics  of  which  are  unknown  to  the 
Secretary; 

(J)  the  word  "prospecting"  means  the  uti- 
lization of  methods  and  techniques  In  the 
search  for  hidden  mineral  deposits,  prospect- 
ing ceasing  with  respect  to  any  mineral  de- 
posit with  its  Identification  as  a  potential 
mineral  deposit; 

(k)  the  word  "exploration"  means  the 
utilization  of  methods  and  techniques  for 
the  determination  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
potential  mineral  deposit,  exploration  ceas- 
ing with  respect  to  any  mineral  deposit  with 
Its  Identification  as  a  workable  mineral  de- 
posit; 

(1)  the  word  "development"  means  the 
activities  necessary  to  convert  a  workable 
mineral  deposit  Into  a  mine  producing  min- 
erals for  commercial,  industrial,  and  domes- 
tic use; 

(m)  the  term  "surface  estate"  means 
Interests  In  lands  other  than  Interests  In 
mineral  deposits  therein; 

(n)  the  term  "small  miner"  means  an  in- 
dividual citizen  while  personally  engaged 
In  prospecting  for  hidden  mineral  deposits 
as  an  independent  entrepreneur  or  as  a 
member  of  an  association  of  Individual  citi- 
zens all  of  whom  personally  engage  in  such 
prospecting  or  as  an  owner  of  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  such  Individuals; 

(o)  the  term  "privilege  of  possession" 
means  the  right  of  a  prospector  under  this 
Act  to  continue  prospecting  operations  on  an 
area  of  Federal  lands  so  long  as  he  complies 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  and  pursues  his  prospect- 
ing with  diligence  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  his  regulations  and  the  lands  remain 
open  to  prospecting  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act; 

(p)  the  term  "right  of  possession"  means 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  possession  as  against 
other  prospectors  based  on  priority  and  un- 
broken continuance  of  prospecting  opera- 
tions; 

(q)  *he  word  "department"  means  a  unit 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  Is  headed  by  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  and  the  word 
"agency"  means  a  unit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  Is  not  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  head  of  a  department: 


(r)  the  word  "rental"  means  compensa- 
tion to  a  landowner  for  the  use  of  the  sur- 
face estate  of  his  lands; 

(s)  the  word  "royalty"  means  compensa- 
tion to  a  landlord  representing  his  share  of 
the  value  of  minerals  produced  during  a  pro- 
duction year  or  other  period  of  time  from  a 
mineral  deposit  he  owns,  such  royalty  being 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  value  or  a  fixed 
amount; 

(t)  the  word  "bonus"  means  compensa- 
tion to  a  landlord  representing  the  present 
value  of  his  share  of  the  value  of  his  min- 
eral deposit  which  wiU  not  be  paid  to  him 
In  the  form  of  royalties;  and 

(u)  the  term  "Mining  Law  of  1872"  means 
the  Act  of  May  10,  1872,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (17  Stat.  91;  Revised  Statutes 
2319  et  seq.;  30  U.S.C.  22  et  seq.). 

TITLE  n — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

INVENTORIES    AND    SURVEYS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare, 
and  maintain  on  a  continuing  basis,  an  in- 
ventory of  hidden,  potential,  and  workable 
federally  owned  mineral  deposits.  The  in- 
ventory shall  be  kept  current  to  reflect 
changes  in  Inventory  data  and  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  conditions  relat- 
ing to  mineral  deposits.  The  inventory  shall 
be  based  on  the  best  data  available  to  the 
Secretary,  with  appropriate  utilization  of 
geological  Inference,  statistical  probabilities, 
other  acceptable  estimating  techniques,  and 
data  secured  from  surveys  authorized  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  every  ten  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  ten-year 
program  for  mineral  surveys  of  the  Federal 
lands.  The  program  shall  show  separately 
plans  for  mineral  surveys  of  lands  in  each 
of  the  following  systems:  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  National  System  of 
Trails,  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  and  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. The  program  for  other  Federal  lands 
shall  be  shown  separately  by  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  which  administers  the  lands. 
The  plan  for  each  System,  department,  and 
agency  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
statutory  goals  and  objectives  of  each  Sys- 
tem, department,  and  agency;  shall  Include 
only  those  techniques  and  procedures  which 
will  not  be  inconsistent  with  those  goals  and 
objectives;  shall  take  Into  consideration  In- 
ventory information  that  will  be  available 
from  private  activities  and  other  sources;  and 
shall  reply  to  the  fullest  extent  the  Secre- 
tary deems  feasible  on  the  private  mineral 
Industry  for  survey  operations.  Except  for 
the  mineral  surveys  authorized  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act  for  lands  In  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  no  surveys  pursuant 
to  this  section  without  prior  authorization 
by  Act  of  the  Congress. 

PLANNING 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with 
public  involvement  and  consistent  with  the 
policies,  objectives,  terms,  and  conditions  of 
this  Act,  develop,  maintain,  and,  when  ap- 
propriate, revise  plans  for  authorizing  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act  prospecting  for  and 
exploration  and  development  of  federally 
owned  mineral  deposits.  In  the  development 
and  revision  of  such  plans,  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  he  finds  practi- 
cal, comply  with  t^e  principle  and  utilize 
the  techniques  and  procedures  specified  in 
section  202  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2743,  2747; 
43  U.S.C.  1712). 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  has  authority  un- 
der this  Act  to  Implement  plans  prepared 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  plans  shall  in- 
clude an   implementation  schedule.   Where 


provisions  of  statutes  prevent  implementa- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

APPLICABLE    LANDS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  authorize  the  Secretary  to  dispose  of 
federally  owned  mineral  deposits  shall  apply 
to  all  such  deposits  except  those  in  (i)  lands 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, (11)  lands  for  which  appropriations  un- 
der the  Mining  Law  of  1872  were  prohibited 
by  Act  of  the  Congress  prior  to  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  any  other  lands  ac- 
quired to  be  administered  with  such  lands, 
and  (ill)  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  the 
Congress. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  401(b)  of 
this  Act  relating  to  claimants  imder  the  Min- 
ing Law  of  1872  who  had  only  pedis  possessio 
as  of  January  1,  1977.  shall  not  apply  to  lands 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF     MINERAL     DEPOSITS 

Sec.  204.  Where  there  is  a  bona  fide  ques- 
tion whether  a  mineral  deposit  is  subject  to 
disposal  imder  the  terms  of  this  Act  or  under 
the  terms  of  some  other  Act  of  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation 
which  Act  shall  apply,  in  the  absence  of  a 
determination  by  regulation  with  respect  to 
such  a  deposit  discovered  by  an  authorized 
permittee  or  lessee  or  a  small  miner  who 
would  be  entitled  to  a  lease  if  the  mineral  de- 
posit were  clearly  subject  to  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  authorize  such  permittee,  lessee, 
or  small  miner  to  develop  the  deposit  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  under  which  the  discov- 
ery was  made  unless  equitable  or  contractual 
considerations  require  him  to  make  some 
other  arrangements. 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
prospecting,  exploration,  and  development  of 
agency  lands  only  with  the  consent  of,  and 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  specified 
by,  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
which  administers  the  lands.  Such  head  shall 
not  withhold  his  consent  nor  shall  he  specify 
any  terms  and  conditions  vmless  he  finds  that 
such  actions  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
manage  the  agency  lands  In  accordance  with 
statutory  guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria 
governing  the  administration  of  the  lands. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  authorizes  pros- 
pecting, exploration,  and  development  of 
federally  owned  mineral  deposits  In  lands, 
the  surface  estate  of  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide, to  the  extent  he  finds  feasible,  for  the 
protection  and  rehabilitation  of  the  surface 
owners'  Interests  In  the  lands  to  the  same 
extent  as  he  would  have  if  the  surface  estate 
were  owned  by  the  United  States  and  for 
compensation  by  the  mineral  operator  for 
losses  and  damages  suffered  by  the  surface 
owners  as  a  result  of  mineral  operations.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  require  the 
mineral  operator  to  resolve  any  differences 
with  the  surface  owner  concerning  compensa- 
tion for  losses  and  damages  by  negotiation 
or,  falling  there,  by  litigation  in  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  Operators  authorized  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act  to  prospect  for,  explore,  or  develop 
mineral  deposits  shall  comply  with  State 
standards  for  public  health  and  safety,  en- 
vironmental protection  and  rehabilitation, 
and  conduct  of  prospecting,  exploration,  and 
development  activities  if  those  standards  are 
more  stringent  than  applicable  Federal 
standards. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  authorize 
mineral  operations  pursuant  to  this  Act- 
which  would  be  Inconsistent  with  State  or 
local  zoning  or  land  use  regulations  except 
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when  he  finds  that  authorization 

In  the  public  Interest  and  consistent 

the  policies  of  this  Act. 

APPEAL    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  shall  festabllsb  by 
regulation  procedures  for  promp  ;  review  and 
decision  by  him.  or  by  another  o  Bcial  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  appolr  ted  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  of  appeals  from  ilecLsions  of 
officers  to  whom  he  delegates  i  uthorlty  to 
take  actions  under  the  provlsljns  of  this 
Act.  The  procedures  shall  Inclule,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  provisions  for  ace  elerated  re- 
view of  appeals  where  delays  cox  Id  result  in 
or  continue  significant  flnancli  1,  property, 
or  environmental  losses  or  in  dagger  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety. 


RULES    AND    REGULATIOM  S 
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Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  shall 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
visions  of  this  Act.  The  promulga 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of 
United  States  Code  without 
graph   2   of  subsection    (a)    of 
Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  sucji 
regulations,  the  Secretary  or  his 
issue  leases  or  make  sales  of  mln<^al 
under  this  Act  under  any  exlstir  5 
regulations  relating  to  mineral 
sales  of  mineral  materials  in  Fdderal 
to  the  extent  practical  and  sub| 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act. 
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ENFORCEMENT    OT    RtTLES    AND   REtULATIONS 

Sec  208.   (a)    Any  person  who 


th  s 


dtys 


f  >r 


be 


tl.e 
sane 


and  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
be  fined  no  more  than  $10,000  or 
no  more  than  twelve  months  or 
person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
latlons  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
after  receiving  notice  from  the 
correct  such  failure  shall  be  llabl 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
of   continuance   of   such   failure 
fifteen  days.  Any  person  charged 
olatlon  of  such  regulations  may 
sentenced  by  any  United  States 
designated  for  that  purpose  by 
which  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
vided  for  In  section  3401  of  titl 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  noncomp|lan( 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  with 
condition  of  a  lease  or  other 
Secretary    may    suspend    or 
rights  granted  by  contracts  undfr 
after  due  notice  to  the  holder 
tract   and   appropriate 
ceedlngs  pursuant  to  section  55^ 
of  the  United  States  Code.  If  th 
determines    that    an    immediate 
suspension  of  activitlbs  is 
tect  the  public  health  and  safety 
vlronment,    he    may    abate    such 
prior  to  an  administrative  proceeling 
to  commencing  any  proceeding 
or  terminate  a  contract,  the 
give  written  notice  to  the  holder 
tract  of  the  grounds  for  such  actlob 
give  him  at  least  fifteen  days  in  wqich 
rect  the  noncompliance. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General  may  Institute 
tlon  in  any  United  States  dlstric 
an    injunction   or   other   appropilate 
to  prevent  any  person  from  utU  Izlng 
eral   lands   and   mineral  deposits 
tlon  of  regulations  Issued  by  th< 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  require 
other  svirety  to  enforce  any  of 
ments    of    this    Act   or   regulations 
Under  it. 

(e)  The  use,  occupancy,  or 
of  Federal  lands  and  Federal 
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posits  contrary  to  any  regulation  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  con- 
trary to  any  order  issued  pursuant  to  any 
such  regulation  is  unlawful  and  prohibited. 

DELEGATIONS    OF    AXrrHORITT 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  he  finds  necessary  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  delegate  to  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  which  ad- 
ministers lands  subject  to  prospecting,  ex- 
ploration, and  development  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  such  Inspection,  enforcement, 
and  environmental  protection  and  rehabili- 
tation functions  with  respect  to  mineral  ac- 
tivities on  the  lands  he  administers  as  the 
Secretary  determines  can  be  effectively  per- 
formed by  such  head. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  his  au- 
thority to  make  sales  and  donations  under 
section  302  of  this  Act  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  respect  to 
mineral  deposits  In  lands  under  their  ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  diminishing  any  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  authority  to  take  ac- 
tions under  this  Act  to  his  subordinates  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

FAIR  MARKET  VALUE 

Sec  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
use  of  Federal  lands  and  dispose  of  federally 
owned  mineral  deposits  under  this  Act  only 
at  their  fair  market  value.  Except  for  dis- 
posal to  third  parties,  fair  market  value  shall 
not  Include  value  added  to  mineral  deposits 
by  authorized  mineral  prospectors,  explor- 
ers, and  developers. 

(b)  Compensation  for  fair  market  value 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  take 
the  form  of  cash  rentals,  royalties,  and 
bonuses;  or  contributions  of  land  develop- 
ments or  improvements  of  value  to  Federal 
land  management  programs;  or  a  share  of 
physical  production  where  the  minerals 
produced  are  needed  by  departments  and 
agencies  for  their  authorized  programs;  or 
any  combination  of  such  payments  or  con- 
tributions. 

ENVIRONMENTAL      AND      CONSERVATION 
PROCEDURES 

Sec  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  standards  and  procedures 
for  achieving  the  policies  and  objectives  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  (1)  the  protection 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  environment  and 
natural  resources.  (11)  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  (111)  achievement  of  effi- 
cient and  economical  operations  and  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  mineral  deposits. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  (1)  criteria  for  determination 
when  prospecting,  exploration,  and  develop- 
ment plans  and  environmental  protection 
and  rehabilitation  plans  will  be  required  In 
order  to  facilitate  achievement  of  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  of  this  Act  and  (11)  stand- 
ards for  the  preparation  and  revision  of 
such  plans. 

(c)  The  Secretary  wiU  design  the  regula- 
tions required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  achieve  the  following  specific  objec- 
tives, among  such  others,  which  he  may  find 
consistent  with  this  Act :  (1)  to  return  mined 
areas,  to  the  extent,  and  as  soon  as,  feasible, 
to  their  approximate  original  contotir  or  to 
a  contour  similarly  appropriate  considering 
the  surrounding  topography  and  possible  fu- 
ture uses  of  the  area;  (11)  to  avoid  to  the 
fullest  extent  feasible  the  deposition  of  over- 
burden and  spoil  material  on  the  undis- 
turbed or  natural  surface  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  mined  area;  (ill)  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, to  conduct  rehabilitation  operations 
concurrently  with  mining  operations;  (iv) 
to  maintain  stability  of  soil  conditions  and 
to  manage  water  In  order  to  prevent  land- 
slides, soil  erosion,  and  water  pollution;  (v) 


to  control  drainage  of  acid,  mineralized,  and 
toxic  substances;  (vi)  to  revegetate  disturbed 
areas,  as  soon  as  feasible,  with  the  native 
types  of  vegetation  or  appropriately  similar 
types;  and  (vii)  to  control  subsidence  and 
other  possible  adverse  impacts  of  mining 
activities. 

RESTRAINT    OF    TRADE 

Sec.  212.  The  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  shall  by  regulation  establish  stand- 
ards, criteria,  methods,  and  procedures  for 
preventing  and  terminating  acquisitions  of 
federally  owned  mineral  deposits  which  could 
lead  to  the  restraint  of  trade  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  minerals.  The  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  any  methods  and  proce- 
dures permissible  under  due  process  to  en- 
force standards  and  criteria  established  by 
regulation,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
limitations  on  the  acreage  or  volume  of  hold- 
ings of  Federal  mineral  deposits,  due  dili- 
gence performance  requirements,  and  con- 
tract provisions  for  sharing  operations  with 
other  mineral  producers  or  for  allocation  of 
production  to  industrial  users.  The  Attorney 
General  shall,  at  such  times  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  Insure  the  enforcement  of  this 
section  and  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  audit  the  operations  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  and  advise  the  Secretary  of 
any  changes  in  standards,  criteria,  methods, 
procedures,  and  practices  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  find  appropriate  with  respect  to  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section. 

SUSPENSIONS   AND   WAIVERS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  achieving 
optimum  recovery  of  minerals  or  In  the  in- 
terest of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
or  protection  of  the  environment,  the  Sec- 
retary may  temporarily  suspend  operations 
or  production  or  both  on  any  mineral  opera- 
tion authorized  by  this  Act.  Suspension  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures 
prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  208 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
adjustments  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  contract  governing  the  suspended  op- 
eration as  he  deems  appropriate  to  compen- 
sate the  mineral  operator  for  any  losses  sus- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  suspension. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  suspend,  waive,  or 
reduce  rentals  or  royalties  in  contracts  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act  wherever  in  his 
Judgment  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  promote  mineral  development  or  wherever 
mineral  operations  cannot  be  successfully 
conducted  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  contracts:  Provided,  That  the  dura- 
tion of  the  waivers  and  the  amounts  of  the 
reductions  are  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  this  Act  for  fair  market  value  return  to 
the  United  States. 

UNITIZATION 

Sec.  214.  Leases  Issued  under  this  Act  may, 
in  the  interest  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  or  protection  of  the  environment, 
be  made  subject,  by  the  Secretary  or  with 
his  approval,  to  unitized  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited,  to,  provi- 
sions insuring  that  any  unitization  orders 
by  the  Secretary  shall  not  deprive  any  lessee 
of  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
any  rights  granted  by  his  lease. 

MULTIPLE    LEASES 

Sec.  215.  The  Issuance  of  a  lease  under 
this  Act  for  a  particular  mineral  deposit 
shall  not  preclude  issuance  of  leases  cover- 
ing other  mineral  deposits  in  the  same  lands, 
where  the  Secretary  considers  that  they  are 
separately  mineable  or  extractable  and  the 
operations  with  respect  to  such  minerals 
will  not  unreasonably  Interfere  with  the 
lessee  who  has  prior  rights. 

ASSOCIATED    OR    RELATED    MINERAL    DTEFOSITS 

Sec  216.  In  leases  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  allow  or,  where  eco- 
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nomlcally  feasible  In  his  Judgment,  require 
the  lessee  to  extract  and  dispose  of  all  asso- 
ciated and  related  minerals  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  if  they  are  not  subject  to  a 
lease  issued  to  a  different  lessee. 

TITLE  in— DISPOSAL  OF  MINERAL 
DEPOSITS 

SMALL    MINERS 

Sec  301.  (a)  To  encourage  prospecting  for 
hidden  mineral  deposits  by  small  miners,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for — 

(1)  designation  of  areas  of  open  Federal 
lands  which  contain  geological  evidence  fa- 
vorable to  the  existence  of  hidden  mineral 
deposits  and  which  can  be  made  subject  to 
prospecting  by  small  miners  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
without  significant  Impairment  of  statutory 
objectives  for  management  of  Federal  lands 
in  such  areas; 

(2)  termination  of  designations  made  pur- 
suant to  paragraph   (1)   of  this  subsection; 

(3)  determination  whether  a  workable 
mineral  deposit  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  can  be  developed  Into 
a  profitable  producing  mine; 

(4)  determination  of  the  value  added  to 
a  workable  mineral  deposit  by  the  prospect- 
ing activities  of  a  small  miner  who  discov- 
ered the  deposit  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  and 

(5)  the  types  and  classes  of  mineral  de- 
posits which  are  subject  to  exploration  and 
development  leases  pursuant  to  this  section. 
In  addition  to  other  mineral  deposits  which 
the  Secretary  may  identify  In  his  regulations, 
he  will  Identify  the  following  as  not  being 
subject  to  exploration  and  development  un- 
der this  section:  (1)  deposits  of  relatively 
low  unit-value  minerals.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  sand,  stone,  gravel,  and  rock;  (11) 
deposits  of  highly  disseminated  minerals  and 
other  low  concentrations  of  minerals  which 
require  disturbance  of  relatively  large  areas 
for  recovery  of  relatively  small  quantities  of 
minerals;  and  (Hi)  deposits  in  the  beds  of 
streams  and  other  bodies  of  water. 

(b)  The  Secretary  by  regulation  shall  es- 
tablish a  registry  of  small  miners.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  registry  to 
individuals  who  file  for  registry  under  such 
regulations  and  who  state  that  they  qualify 
as  small  miners  under  this  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder.  The  registration 
shall  be  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  shall  specify  but  not  less  than 
five  years.  The  Secretary  shall  send  to  each 
registered  small  miner  at  his  address  of  rec- 
ord with  the  registry  copies  of  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  mineral  operations 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire the  payment  of  a  registration  fee 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  fair  share  of  di- 
rect costs  of  registration  and  services  there- 
under. Failure  to  pay  fees  shall  not  be  a 
basis  for  refusal  to  register  a  small  miner  but 
may  be  a  basis  for  refusal  to  send  him  cop- 
ies of  rules  and  regulations.  Upon  conviction 
in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  know- 
ingly and  wllUuUy  concealing  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  a  small  miner  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  a  registered  individual  shall  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  of  all  interests  secured 
under  this  Act  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
of  law  governing  false  statements  to  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish the  terms  and  conditions  for  pros- 
pecting pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
section.  Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  shall  be  designed  to  further  its  goals  and 
objectives. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  small- 
miner  prospecting  areas  under  this  section  to 
the  fullest  extent  he  finds  feasible  under 
the  standards  and  criteria  of  this  Act  and 
shall  terminate  such  designations  whenever 


he  finds  that  continuance  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act. 

(e)  Registry  under  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize a  small  miner  to  enter  upon  Federal 
lands  designated  under  this  section  and  to 
engage  in  prospecting  operations  thereupon. 
No  permit  shall  be  required  for  such  pros- 
pecting; neither  shall  disclosure  be  required 
as  to  the  specific  location  of  the  prospecting 
operations.  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subsection  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  communication  between 
prospectors  and  officers  responsible  tor  ad- 
ministering Federal  lands,  the  Secretary  may 
require  prospectors  (1)  to  give  notice  to  ap- 
propriate Federal  officers  of  entry  In  their 
general  area  of  Jurisdiction  for  the  purpose 
of  prospecting  and  (11)  to  disclose  the  equip- 
ment and  methods  they  will  use  in  prospect- 
ing; and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  pros- 
pectors in  protecting  their  privilege  of  pos- 
session, the  Secretary  may  authorize  prospec- 
tors to  identify  the  boundaries  of  their 
prospecting  areas  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
records  of  appropriate  offices.  Disputes  be- 
tween and  among  prospectors  as  to  who  has 
the  right  of  possession  of  a  particular  tract 
of  Federal  lands  shall  be  decided  by  agree- 
ment among  the  parties  in  issue  or  by  Judg- 
ment of  a  non-Federal  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

(f)  Discovery  of  a  potential  mineral  de- 
posit by  a  prospector  under  this  section  shall 
entitle  the  discoverer  to  an  exploration  lease 
under  subsection  (c)  of  section  303  of  this 
Act. 

(g)  Discovery  of  a  workable  mineral  de- 
posit by  a  prospector  under  this  section  or 
a  holder  of  an  exploration  lease  earned  under 
the  terms  of  this  section  shall  entitle  the 
prospector  or  holder  to  a  development  lease 
or  leases  under  subsection  (d)  of  section  303 
of  this  Act,  each  of  such  leases  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  leased  lands: 
Provided,  That  the  deposits  covered  by  any 
lease  Issued,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary based  on  technical  and  economic  anal- 
yses, can  be  separately  developed  Into  a 
profitable  mine.  Deposits  which  do  not  qual- 
ify for  a  lease  under  the  proviso  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
If  he  does  so  within  twenty  years  after  their 
discovery  by  a  prospector  under  this  section, 
the  discoverer  or  his  successors  in  interest 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  Federal 
revenues  from  such  deposit  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  added  to  the  deposit  by  the  dis- 
coverer through  his  prospecting  and  explo- 
ration operations. 

QUANTITY  SALES   AND  FREE  USE 

Sec.  302  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  it  Is  feasible  and  economical  to  dispose 
of  minerals  in  a  workable  mineral  deposit  in 
predetermined  quantities,  he  may  sell  such 
minerals  for  removal  in  a  fixed  period  of 
time  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  stated  in  his  notice  of  sale.  Such  min- 
erals shall  be  sold  competitively  except  in 
situations,  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
regulations,  where  values  are  so  low  or  com- 
petition so  limited  as  not  to  warrant  com- 
petitive procedures. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 210  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  per- 
mit (1)  departments  and  agencies  and  State 
and  local  governments  for  use  in  connection 
with  authorized  governmental  activities  and 
(11)  individuals  engaging  In  the  hobby  col- 
lection of  minerals  or  other  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  to  remove  minerals  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  charge 
or  for  amounts  less  than  fair  market  value. 

MINERAL   LEASES 

Sec  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of 
any  minerals  in  mineral  deposits  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  means  of  pros- 
pecting leases,  exploration  leases,  and  de- 
velopment leases. 


(b)  Prospecting  leases  may  be  Issued  to 
authorize  the  search  for  bidden  mineral 
deposits.  Such  leases  shall  recite  the  terms 
and  conditions,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  evidence  of  mineralization,  which  will 
entitle  the  lessees  to  exploration  leases  or 
development  leases.  Prospecting  leases  shall 
authorize  only  prospecting  operations  on  the 
lands,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  leases,  and  shall  require  the  payment 
of  annual  rentals.  Lessees  may  mine  and  re- 
move only  so  much  ore  and  other  material 
from  the  lands  as  is  needed  to  e\'aluate  the 
prospect.  Prospecting  leases  shall  be  Issued 
for  such  term  of  years  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  adequate  for  prospecting  the 
lands  on  a  diligent  basis  but  for  no  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

(c)  Exploration  leases  may  be  issued  to  au- 
thorize the  testing  of  potential  mineral  de- 
posits to  determine  whether  they  are  work- 
able mineral  deposits.  Such  leases  shall  re- 
cite the  terms  and  conditions,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  the  evidence  of  mineral  values 
which  will  entitle  lessees  to  development 
leases.  Exploration  leases  shall  authorize  the 
operations  necessary  to  evaluate  adequately 
whether  the  leased  deposits  can  be  developed 
into  profitable  mines.  Such  leases  shall  au- 
thorize the  mining  and  removal  of  ore  or 
other  material  from  the  lands  In  sufficient 
amounts  to  test  the  characteristics  of  the 
ore  and  its  susceptibility  to  economical  min- 
eral processing.  Such  leases  shall  require  the 
payment  of  annual  rentals  and,  when  the 
amount  of  ore  removed  is  substantial,  may 
require  royalty  payments  also.  Exploration 
leases  shall  be  Issued  for  such  period  of  years 
as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  adequate  for 
exploration  of  the  leased  deposits  but  for  no 
more  than  fifteen  years. 

(d)  Development  leases  may  be  issued  to 
authorize  commercial  production  from  work- 
able mineral  deposits.  Development  leases 
shall  be  issued  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time 
to  permit  the  lessee,  operating  with  due  dili- 
gence, to  develop  the  mine  and  to  dispose  of 
the  minerals  in  the  deposits.  Such  leases  shall 
include  a  right  of  renewal  or  extension  for 
reasonable  periods  of  time  where  economic 
conditions,  changes  in  technology,  or  other 
factors  other  than  lack  of  due  diligence  pre- 
vent exhaustion  of  the  deposit  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  leases.  Development  leases 
shall  require  the  payment  of  annual  rentals 
and  royalties. 

(e)  When  the  Secretary  finds  that.  In  con- 
nection with  any  mineral  deposit,  he  can  de- 
termine In  advance  the  terms  and  conditions 
he  would  Include  In  explanation  leases  or  de- 
velopment leases  or  both,  he  may  issue  pros- 
pecting leases  with  detailed  exploration  pro- 
visions or  detailed  exploration  and  develop- 
ment provisions  and  he  may  Issue  exploration 
leases  with  detailed  development  provisions. 

(f)  Except  where  lessees  earn  under  the 
terms  of  this  section  or  under  section  301  of 
this  Act  rights  to  exploration  or  development 
leases  or  both,  leases  shall  be  issued  only  to 
the  highest  qualified  bidder  at  a  competitive 
sale.  The  Secretary  shall  specify  in  his  notices 
of  sale  the  basis  on  which  he  will  determine 
the  highest  qualified  bidder.  He  may  specify 
any  basis  which  in  his  Judgment  would  best 
achieve  the  policies  and  objectives  of  this 
Act.  including,  but  not  limited  to,  encourage- 
ment of  mineral  production  and  receipt  of 
fair  market  value  for  federally  owned  min- 
erals. Bases  for  competition  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  adopt  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  amounts  of  rentals,  royalties,  or  bonuses; 
amounts  or  schedules  of  Investments; 
amounts  or  schedules  of  production:  or  pro- 
visions for  environmental  rehabilitation;  or 
any  combination  of  acceptable  bases. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  CONTRACTS 

Sec  304.  (a)  All  leases,  permits,  and  other 
contracts  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
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fair  market  value  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
under  applicable  law,  so  much  of  the  lands 
in  the  contract  area  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines can  and  should  be  sold  imder  such 
applicable  law. 

TITLE     IV— PENDING     MINING     CLAIMS; 
DISPOSITION  OP  REVENUES 

PENDING    MINING    CLAIMS 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  valid  rights  under  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  existing  as  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act.  Holders  of  mining 
claims  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  for 
which  a  discovery  of  valuable  minerals  re- 
quired by  the  law  and  the  rulings  there- 
under has  been  exposed  to  view  as  of  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  their  possession  and 
utilization  of  their  claims  as  if  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872  had  not  been  repealed  so  long  as 
their  claims  remain  valid  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  law  and  the  rulings  there- 
under. Such  claimants  msy  secure  patents 
for  their  claims  only  If.  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  they 
apply  for  such  a  patent  or  for  a  development 
lease  for  the  mineral  deposits  In  the  lands 
under  section  303  of  this  Act.  If  a  claimant 
elects  to  obtain  a  development  lease  In  lieu 
of  his  rights  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872, 
the  Secretary  shall  offer  the  claimant  a  de- 
velopment lease  containing  such  terms  and 
conditions  the  Secretary  deems  equitable  In 
the  circumstances.  If  the  claimant  finds  that 
the  offered  terms  and  conditions  are  not  ac- 
ceptable, the  Secretary  shall  consider  his 
election  as  an  application  for  patent.  If  the 
Secretary  rejects  an  application  for  patent 
filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  on  the 
grounds  that  the  claim  is  not  valid  under 
the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  he  shall  consider 
the  application  for  patent  as  an  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Holders  of  mining  claims  under  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  who,  on  January  1,  1977, 
had  only  pedis  possessio  under  that  law 
may  continue  In  possession  of  their  claims 
for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
lands  remain  open  to  mining,  the  claimants 
give  notice  to  the  Secretary  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  that 
they  Intend  to  continue  such  possession,  and 
that  they  continue  prospecting  operations 
with  due  diligence  and  In  compliance  with 
regulations  Issued  under  the  Federal  Land 
policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (90 
Stat.  2743;  43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  or  other 
applicable  law.  Within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  application  therefor,  offer  to 
such  claimants  a  prospecting,  exploration. 
Or  development  lease  under  section  303  of 
this  Act  If  he  finds,  under  regulations  estab- 
lishing standards  and  criteria  therefor,  that 
the  claimant  and  his  predecessors  In  Interest 
had  sufficient  Investment  In  the  claim  to 
warrant  such  an  offer  on  the  basis  of  equity. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the 
same  equitable  considerations  in  determin- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  leases. 

DISPOSITION    OF    REVENUES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Fifty  per  centum  of  all  money 
received,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section  and  except  money  paid 


to  third  parties  pursuant  to  subsection  (g) 
of  section  304  of  this  Act.  and  50  per  centum 
of  the  cash  value  of  all  services,  products, 
and  Installations  received  from  sales,  bo- 
nuses, royalties,  and  rentals  of  lands  and 
mineral  deposits  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  soon  as  practicable  after  March 
31  and  September  30  of  each  year  to  the 
State  within  the  boundaries  of  which  the 
lands  or  deposits  are  or  were  located,  to  be 
used  by  such  State  and  its  subdivisions  as 
the  legislature  of  the  State  may  direct  giving 
priority  to  those  subdivisions  of  the  State 
socially  and  economically  Impacted  by  de- 
velopment of  minerals  leased  or  sold  under 
this  Act  for  (i)  planning,  (11)  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  facilities,  and 
(Ul)  provision  of  public  service.  All  other 
money  received  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  with  the  exceptions  stated  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  as  "miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts." 

(b)  When  lands  or  mineral  deposits  leased 
or  sold  under  this  Act  Involve  acquired  or 
other  lands,  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from 
which  are  required  by  Act  of  the  Congress 
to  be  paid  to  the  counties  within  the  bound- 
aries of  which  the  lands  or  deposits  are  or 
were  located,  the  amount  to  be  paid  from 
such  lands  or  deposits  to  the  State  In  which 
the  counties  are  located  shall  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  it  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
counties. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  the  States  and  their  subdivisions  In 
order  to  relieve  social  or  economic  impacts 
occasioned  by  the  development  of  minerals 
leased  or  sold  in  the  States  under  this  Act. 
Such  loans  shall  be  confined  to  the  uses  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
prevailing  rate  for  State  bonds  at  the  time 
of  the  loan  and  shall  be  for  such  amounts 
and  durations  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, except  that  the  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  amount  of  such  loans  to  the  anticipated 
revenues  to  be  received  by  the  recipients  of 
said  loans  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  for  any  prospective  ten- 
year  period.  Such  loans  shall  be  repaid  by 
the  loan  recipients  from  revenues  to  be  de- 
rived from  said  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  at 
such  times  and  In  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Governors  of  the  affected  States,  shall 
allocate  such  loans  among  the  States  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner,  giving  priority 
to  those  States  and  subdivisions  suffering 
the  most  severe  Impacts. 

(3)  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  will  be 
achieved. 

TITLE  V — EFFECT  ON  EXISTING  LAW 

REPEALS    AND    REVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
and  obligations  and  the  terms  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  following  statutes  and  parts  of 
statutes  are  repealed  as  of  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act : 


Section 


Statutes 
at  large 


30  United  States 
Code 


-  2 22:49.. 


22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 

„ 26. 

27. 

28. 

18:315 28. 

2 21:61 28. 


Actof- 


Chapter 


Section 


Statutes 
at  large 


30  United  States 
Code 


Aug.  24, 1921 84 42:186 28. 

Aug.23, 1958 Public  Law85-736 1 72:829 28. 

Sept.  2, 1958 Public  Uw  85-876 1,2 72:1701....  28-1.28-2. 

June  21,  1949 232... M... 63:215 28b-28e. 

Rev.  Stat.  2325 .-  29. 

Jan.  22, 1880 9 1 .-  21:61 29. 

Rev.  Stat.  2326 „ 30. 

Apr.  26, 1882 106.... 1 22:49 31. 

Mar.  3. 1881 140 21:505 32. 


April  6,  1977 
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Statutes 

30  United  States 

Statutes 

30  United  States 

Act  of— 

Chapter 

Section          at  large 

Code 

Actof- 

Chapter 

Section 

at  large 

Code 

Rev.  Stat  2328.... 

-  33. 

May5, 1876 

....  91 

.  19:52.... 

..  49. 

Rev.  Stat  2327.... 

-  34. 

Junes,  1900 

...  786 

.  26. 15. 16.. 

.31:329... 

.  49a,  49c,  49d. 

Apr.  28,  1904 

...  1796 •. 

33:545.... 

.  34. 

May  13,  1938.... 

...  297 

.  52:588... 

..  49a. 

Rev.  Stat  2329.... 

.  35. 

Aug.  4,  1947 

....  514 

.  1 

.  61:916... 

..  49a. 

Rev.  Stat  2331.... 

.  35. 

Aug.  14,  1958.... 

....  Public  Law  85-662.... 

.  72:215... 

..  49a. 

Mar.  3, 1891 

...  561 

...  4 26:1097... 

.  35,  36,  48. 

May  4,  1934 

....  211... 

.  2 

.  48:663... 

..  49b. 

Rev.  Stat.  2330.... 

............. _..._....__ 

.  36. 

Mar.  2,  1907 

...  2559 

.  1.2 

.  34: 1243.. 

..  49e,49f. 

Rev.  SUt  2333.... 

.  37. 

Rev.  Stat.  910 

.  53. 

Rev.  Stat  2332.... 

.  38. 

Aug.  4,  1892 

...  375 

.  1,  3 

.  27:348... 

..  161. 

Rev.  Sfat  2334.... 



-39. 

Jan.  3, 1901 

...  186 

.  31:745... 

..  162. 

Rev.  Stat.  2335 



.  40. 

Aug.  13,  1954 

...  730 

.  5,  9 

.  68:710... 

.  525,  529. 

Rev.  Stat.  2336... - 

.  41. 

Aug.  11,  1955 

...  795 

.  1-7 

.  79:679... 

..  541-541f. 

Rev.  Stat.  2337.... 

: »: 

July  23.  1955 

...  375 

.  3 

.  69:368... 

..  611. 

Mar.  18.  1960 

...  Public  Law  86-390. 

74:7 

Sept.  28,  1962.... 

...  PuWie  Law  87-713.... 

.  1 

.  76:652... 

..  611. 

Rev.  Stat.  2338...- 

.43. 

Aug.  11, 1955.... 

....  797 

.  2,4,5 

.  69:682... 

..  621,  623,  624. 

Rev.  Stat  2341 

.  44,  45. 
.  44,  45. 
.  46. 

June  11,  I960.... 

Apr.  8,  1948 

Jan.  19,  1933 

...  Public  Law  86-507.... 

....  179 

....  12 

-  1(2*) 

-  74:202... 
.  62:162... 
.  47:771... 

621. 

Rev.  Stat.  2342.... 

Rev.  Stat.  2343.... 

..  16  U.S.C.  482a. 

Rev.  Stat  2345.... 



.  48. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1947  (61  Stat.  681),  as 
amended  by  section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  23, 
1955  (69  Stat.  367;  30  U.S.C.  601).  Is  ftirther 
amended,  as  of  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act,  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  dispose  of  vegetative  materials 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  yucca, 
manzanita,  mesquite,  cactus,  and  timber  or 
other  forest  products)  on  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  Including,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  land  described  In  the  Act 
of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  874;  43  U.S.C. 
1181a-1181J)  If  the  disposal  of  such  vegeta- 
tive materials  (1)  Is  not  otherwise  expressly 
authorized  by  law.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  Act  of  June  28.  1934,  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  1269;  43  U.S.C.  315  et  seq.),  and 
(2)  is  not  expressly  prohibited  by  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  (3)  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  all  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  202  of 
the  Act  of  October  21,  1976  (90  Stat.  2749; 
43  U.S.C.  1712(e)  (2)  and  (3) ),  are  amended, 
as  of  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Any  management  decision  or  action 
pursuant  to  a  management  decision  that  ex- 
cludes (that  Is,  totally  eliminates)  for  two 
or  more  years  (1)  operations  under  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Mining  Act  of  1977  with  respect  to 
a  tract  of  land  of  five  thousand  acres  or 
more  or  (11)  one  or  more  of  the  principal  or 
major  uses  with  respect  to  a  tract  of  land 
of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  or  more  shall 
be  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Withdrawals  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act  may  be  used  In  carry- 
ing out  management  decisions,  but  public 
lands  shall  be  transferred  to  another  de- 
partment, bureau,  or  agency  only  by  with- 
drawal action  pursuant  to  section  204  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  applicable  law: 
Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
prevent  a  wholly  owned  Government  corpo- 
ration from  acquiring  and  holding  rights  as 
a  citizen  under  the  Federal  Land  Mining 
Act  of  1977.". 


SUPERSESSIONS 

Sec.  502.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
and  obligations  and  the  terms  of  this  Act, 
as  of  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  supersede 
all  provisions  of  Acts  of  the  Congress  ap- 
plicable to  acquired  lands  of  the  United 
States  which  Implicitly  or  explicitly  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  minerals  in  such  lands 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  those  listed  In 
section  402  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1100;  5  U.S.C.  App. 
519),  but  excluding  the  Acquired  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat. 
913;  30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) . 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  supersede 
all  provisions  of  Acts  of  the  Congress  which 


implicitly  or  explicitly  made  federally  owned 
lands  subject  to  appropriation  under  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  except  those  relating  to 
minerals  In  lands  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  supersede 
those  In  the  Act  of  June  30,  1950  (64  Stat. 
311;  16  U.S.C.  508).  and  In  section  402  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  1100;  5  U.S.C.  App.  519). 


Brief  Description  op  Significant  Featubes 
OP  THE  Federal  Land  Mining  Act  op  1977 
1.  incentives  foe  private  development 
The  bill  assumes  that  the  arrangements 
made  by  free  enterprise  In  Its  dealings  with 
private  owners  of  mineral  deposits  and  its 
other  normal  business  operations  provide 
prospects  for  profits  sufficient  to  Induce  In- 
dustry to  undertake  the  risks  Inherent  in 
the  search  for  and  development  of  minerals. 
It  calls  for  "fair  market"  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  amount  a  private  owner  realizes 
In  his  negotiations  with  private  industry. 
The  bill  sets  no  specific  upper  or  lower  limits 
to  Government  returns  In  order  that  there 
will  be  no  arbitrary  Interference  with  estab- 
lishing "fair  market"  requirements.  The  bill 
grants  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  negotiated  adjust- 
ments in  contracts  when  changes  In  eco- 
nomic and  other  conditions  modify  "fair 
market"  relationships.  Consistent  with  the 
concept  of  "fair  market."  It  assumes  normal 
business  practices. 

2.     CONSIDERATION     OP     ALTERNATIVE     RESOURCE 
VALUES 

The  bill  assigns  the  determination  of 
whether  minerals  will  be  available  for  de- 
velopment to  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  which  administers  the  land.  To 
provide  an  assurance  that  full  weight  will 
be  given  to  minerals  values  and  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  bill, 
the  bin  reqiUres  a  justification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  whenever  a  department 
or  agency  head  refuses  to  make  lands  avail- 
able or  requires  restrictive  provisions.  Full 
consideration  is  further  promoted  by  pro- 
visions In  the  bin  for  public  participation 
In.  and  Congressional  oversight  of.  decision- 
making. The  bill  makes  no  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  judicial  review  or. 
In  substance,  with  respect  to  withdrawals  of 
land  from  mining. 

The  bill  establishes  various  policies  and 
objectives  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  Federally-owned  minerals  and  recognizes 
that  there  will  be  day-to-day  practical  prob- 
lems in  reconciling  or  harmonizing  mineral 
policies  and  objectives  with  other  Congres- 
sional natural  resource  and  management 
policies  and  objectives.  It  expects  these 
problems  to  be  solved  In  the  give-and-take 
of  democratic  processes  and  procedures,  In- 
cluding public  participation.  Congressional 
oversight,  internal  appeals  procedures,  and 
Judicial  review. 


3.   TREATMENT   OF    SMALL    MINERS 

The  bill  retains  a  measure  of  miner-lnltl- 
ated  decisions  with  a  modified  system  of 
locations  by  "small  miners."  Under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies  will  determine 
the  lands  and  mineral  deposits  open  to  small 
miner  locations.  The  bill  gives  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  authority  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  which  would  permit  a  loca- 
tion system  to  operate  equitably  and  con- 
sistent with  environmental  protection  and 
resource  management. 

4.    AVAILABILrrT    OF   LANDS    FOR    MINERAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  requires  a  positive  administrative 
action  to  make  lands  available  for  mineral 
development.  Fcr  locations  by  small  miners, 
lands  would  not  be  available  until  "opened" 
by  administrative  order  but  thereafter  would 
remain  open  until  "closed"  by  administra- 
tive order.  Otherwise,  lands  would  be  avail- 
able only  If  offered  for  lease  or  sale  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Offers  would  be 
made  either  on  the  motion  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  or  by  them  in  response  to 
applications  or  nominations. 

In  order  to  encourage  appropriate  mineral 
development  and  facilitate  Industry  prep- 
aration for  development,  the  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  prepare  long-range  plans  for 
scheduling  lands  for  opening  to  prospecting 
and  development. 

5.    congressional   CONTROL    OVER    THE 
AVAILABILITY     OF    LANDS 

The  bill  relies  on  established  Congres- 
sional procedures  for  oversight,  legislation, 
and  appropriations  for  control  of  executive 
actions  under  the  bill. 

6.     ADMINISTRATIVE    DISCRETION 

The  bill  sets  forth  policies,  objectives, 
standards,  and  criteria  to  govern  the  man- 
agement and  disposal  of  Federal  mineral  de- 
posits. Within  this  framework,  It  grants  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal 
officials  full  discretion  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and  in  devising  the  means  to 
comply  with  the  policies,  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives, and  to  enforce  the  standards  and 
criteria.  It  avoids,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
establishing  by  law  details  of  procedures  or 
other  requirements. 

To  assure  that  the  exercise  of  discretion 
will  be  based  on  a  fully  disclosed  and  care- 
fully devised  system  of  principles  and  prac- 
tices adopted  only  after  full  opportunity 
for  public  participation  and  Congressional 
oversight,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  bill 
makes  the  rule  and  regulations  process  sub- 
ject to  the  rulemaking  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

7.     ENFORCEMENT    OF    DUE     DILIGENCE 

The  bin  calls  for  due  diligence  but  leaves 
It  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  devise 
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the  means  by  which  due 
enforced.  The  bill,  however, 
mum  limits  to  the  term  of 
issued  under  its  terms. 


diligence  will  be 
set  maxl- 
for  leases 


d  )ea 


ye-irs 


8.    ALLOCATION    OF    EXPLORATION 

MENT    OPPORTUNITIlS 


AND    DEVELOP- 


oppo^unltles  will 
Is   that   re- 
:  tlghest  quali- 
smi  11  miners  can 
thro  igh  locations 
and,  where 
or  very  low 
quantities   of 
come,  first 
bill    allows 
nmental  en- 


ba£  s 


fir  It 
ths 


The  bill  specifies  how 
be   allocated.   The   general   rul  > 
sources  will  be  allocated  to  the 
fled  bidder.  Exceptions  are: 
earn  the  right  to  a  lease 
on  a  flrst-come,  flrst-served 
competitive  interest  is  lacking 
values    are    involved,    specific 
minerals  can  be  sold  on  a 
served    basis.   In   addition, 
donations  of  minerals  to  gove 
titles  and  to  recreationists. 

9.    APPLICABILITY    OF    REGUlATIONS 

The  bill  permits  the  Secretai  y  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  by  regular  ion  whether 
leases  will  be  subject  to  futur  i  regulations 
and.  If  so,  under  what  llmitatic  ns  and  other 
conditions.  As  with  other  term  >  and  condi- 
tions, the  fair  market  value  of  he  lease  will 
be  affected  by  the  provisions  for  applicability 
of  regulations 

10.    ADMINISTRATION    OF   OPtRATIONS 

administration  of 

the  Interior 

Itinds  will  be 

and   except 

and  condi- 

man- 

ities  are  as- 

dep4rtments  and 

The  bill 

Intferlor  to  dele- 

q  lantity  sales 

enfoi  ce  rules  and 

ei  ivlronmental 

Tunctlons   to 


The  bill  centralizes  the 
its  provisions  in  the  Secretary 
except  for  decisions  whether 
open  for  mineral  development 
also  for  determinations  of  tern^s 
tlons  related  to  non-mineral 
agement.  The  latter  responsibi 
signed  to  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  which  manage  the 
permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
gate  his  authority  to  make 
and  to  make  Inspections 
regulations,  and  to  carry  out 
protection   and   rehabilitation 
departmental  and  agency  heads 

11.    PAYMENTS    FOR    LANDS    AND 


O' 


r(  source 


recr  sationists. 


aid 
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The  bill  requires  the  Secreta:  y 
terlor  to  collect  fair  market  va 
and  resources  disposed  of 
sions.  The  bill  permits  collectloi 
fair  market  value  in  transfers  o 
governmental  agencies  and 

Charges  required  include  rentkls 
surface  resources,  royalties  an< 
payments  for  minerals  taken, 
for  surface  interest  sold.  The 
specify   minima   or   maxima 
standard  other  than  fair  market 
bill   permits  the   Secretary   to 
minerals,  and  land  developme  its 
provements  which  would  be  of 
ernmental  programs. 

12.    REVENin;  SRARINI  i 

The  bill  adopts  the  revenue 
mula  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Alaska  Is  granted  90  7o  and  othe  ■ 
of  total  revenues,  less  amo\ints 
ties  out  of  mineral   revenues 
other  existing  legislation.  Stat< 
will  determine  how  the  money 
but  are  required  to  give  priorlt; 
Ing  adverse  effects  of  mineral 
undertaken   pursuant  to   the 
the  bill.  Like  the  Mineral 
1920.  the  bill  provides  for 
based   on   expected   revenues 
tack  on  such  adverse  effects. 

13.    ANTI-MONOPOLY 

The  bill  charges  the  Secretar,?  of  the  In- 
terior to  take  the  necessary  stej  s  to  prevent 
or  terminate  monopoly  and  resti  alnt  of  com- 
petition and  trade.  It  requires  he  Attorney 
General  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  also 
to  audit  actual  operations  un  ier  the  bill 
for  that  purpose.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary   to   adopt   any    mean  i   consistent 
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with  due  process  to  carry  out  the  statutory 
objective  of  normal  competition. 

14.  MINERAL  INVENTORY 

The  bill  authorizes  a  comprehensive  in- 
ventory of  Federally-owned  mineral  inter- 
ests. It  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  long-range  plans  for  inventory 
operations,  which  would  be  undertaken  only 
if  specifically  authorized  by  Act  of  the 
Congress. 

Inventory  plans  and  operations  would  have 
to  be  designed  to  be  harmonious  with  the 
statutory  missions  of  the  various  land  man- 
agement programs.  The  bill  requires  maxi- 
mum reliance  on  the  private  mineral  indus- 
try and  permits  appropriate  Government  ac- 
tivity also.  The  bill  requires  authorized  op- 
erators to  disclose  to  the  United  States  for 
Government  use  information  about  Federal 
lands  and  mineral  resources  developed  and 
collected  during  authorized  operations. 

15.  LOW-GRADE  DEPOSITS 

The  bill  assumes  that  acceptable  decisions 
cannot  be  made  with  respect  to  low-grade 
deposits  In  the  absence  of  facts  about  those 
deposits  and  the  other  values  in  the  lands 
containing  the  deposits.  To  develop  the 
needed  facts  and  to  assure  executive  and 
Congressional  consideration  of  those  facts, 
the  bill  calls  for  a  comprehensive  mineral 
inventories,  planning  and  Congressional 
oversight.  The  bill  calls  for,  but  does  not 
specifically  authorize.  Government-financed 
research  for  Identifying  promising  mineral 
targets.  Specific  authorizing  legislation  would 
be  needed.  The  Government  would  recover 
Its  costs  to  the  extent  that  the  research 
added  value  to  deposits  disposed  of,  which  in 
some  cases  could  be  less  than  actual  expend- 
itures and  in  other  cases  more. 

is.  EXISTING   MINING  CLAIMS 

The  bill  protects  existing  valid  rights. 
Valid  claims  existing  on  the  date  of  the  Act 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  bill. 
However,  holders  of  such  claims  would  have 
three  years  in  which  to  apply  for  patent.  If 
they  fall  to  do  so,  their  rights  thereafter 
would  be  limited  to  the  minerals  therein  and 
to  so  much  surface  use  as  required  for  min- 
eral operations. 

Claimants  having  as  of  January  1,  1977, 
only  a  privilege  of  possession  would  be 
granted  three  years  or  until  the  lands  were 
closed  to  mineral  development,  whichever  Is 
less,  to  continue  their  search  for  minerals. 
The  bill  permits  them  to  apply  for  a  lease 
under  its  provision?  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
cretary  to  issue  leases  where  equitable  con- 
siderations Justify  Issuance. 

17.   CLASSES   OF   LANDS   AND    MINERALS  INCLUDED 

The  bill  supersedes  all  mineral  disposal 
laws  other  than  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  the  Acquired  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1947,  and  a  special  leasing  law  of  limited 
application. 


ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1249.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grade  re- 
tention benefits  for  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees whose  positions  are  reduced  in 
grade,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs . 

JUSTICE    FOR    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  grade  and 
salary  protection  for  Federal  employees 
whose  jobs  are  downgraded. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  essen- 
tially identical  to  those  of  bills  I  intro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congress  (S.  3693). 
and  in  the  94th  Congress  (S.  94).  By 
reintroducing  this  bill  today — early  in 
this  session  and  at  the  beginning  of  a 


new  administration — I  want  to  demon- 
strate my  conviction  that  the  new  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  must  treat 
Federal  employees  with  equity  in  any 
reorganization  that  may  be  undertaken. 

Under  my  bill,  an  agency  would  have 
up  to  3  full  years  to  discover  an  im- 
proper classification  and  downgrade  a 
given  job.  After  that  time,  if  an  error 
is  discovered,  an  incumbent  jobholder 
would  be  protected  from  downgrading  as 
long  as  he  or  she  remains  in  that  job. 
The  job  could  then  be  downgraded  only 
after  the  employee  left  or  was  promoted. 
Nothing  in  this  legislation,  of  course, 
would  in  any  way  limit  the  Government's 
existing  ability  to  demote  an  employee 
for  cause  or  to  carry  out  a  reduction  in 
force. 

Under  the  present  system  if  a  Federal 
civil  servant's  position  is  downgraded, 
he  may  continue  to  receive  the  original 
grade's  pay  for  a  period  of  2  years.  The 
theory  is  that  during  that  2-year  pe- 
riod the  employee  with  the  help  of  his 
agency  would  be  able  to  find  another 
suitable  job.  In  practice,  however,  this 
system  has  not  worked.  The  full  burden 
of  finding  another  position  has  fallen 
on  the  civil  servant  with  little  or  no  help 
from  his  agency  and  his  salary  was  cut 
at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period.  The  in- 
equity of  the  situation  is  further  ag- 
gravated during  periods  of  general  Gov- 
ernment hiring  freezes  and  periods  of 
reductions  in  force.  Alternative  positions 
simply  are  not  available. 

My  bill  seeks  to  redress  this  situation 
by  placing  the  burden  for  proper  job 
classification  on  management  and  by 
insuring  grade  and  salary  security  to 
Federal  employees  in  the  career  civil 
service. 

Downgrading  occurs  in  the  Federal 
civil  service  when  the  management  of  an 
agency  determines  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  positions  are  graded 
too  high.  The  practice  may  be  initiated 
by  an  agency  in  an  effort  to  hold  down 
costs,  to  meet  ceilings  on  total  employ- 
ment, or  in  some  cases  to  "ease  out"  em- 
ployees with  whom  management  is  in- 
capable of  dealing. 

The  process  of  r>osition  classification 
is  not  a  scientific  one.  Civil  Service  reg- 
ulations and  classification  standards  are 
sometimes  vague  and  subject  to  individ- 
ual interpretation.  Typically,  a  position 
classifier  looks  at  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion and  then  at  the  classification  stand- 
ard to  determine  whether  a  position  is 
overgraded.  But,  it  is  often  difiBcult  for 
the  position  classifier  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  position  and  the  person  oc- 
cupying that  position  as  the  volume  of 
job  classification  appeals  attests. 

Downgrading  has  been  defended  in  the 
past  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
a  part  of  the  merit  system  to  protect 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
If  the  Commission  is  mainly  concerned 
with  upholding  the  merit  system,  a  more 
humane  way  to  do  so,  at  least  in  some 
circumstances,  would  be  to  add  duties  to 
an  employee's  job  description  rather  than 
reducing  his  grade. 

I  do  not  believe  our  Federal  civil  serv- 
ants should  be  singled  out  to  pay  for 
an  agency's  poor  planning  or  misman- 
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agement.  A  worker  who  is  the  victim  of 
mismanagement  should  not  be  penalized 
by  a  demotion,  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  pay  and  career  opportunity,  beyond 
his  or  her  control.  Lack  of  security  with 
regard  to  job  classifications  has  fostered 
bitterness  and  frustration  among  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  most  active  down- 
grading operations  appear  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  Defense  Department,  the 
largest  Federal  employer,  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  employs  140,000  civil  serv- 
ants. 

Morale  among  those  dedicated  career 
workers  can  be  shattered  as  reorganiza- 
tions and  wholesale  job  classification  re- 
views are  instituted.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  both  protect  morale  and  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  classification  and 
merit  systems. 

My  bill  incorporates  the  principle  of 
equitable  estoppel  v/hich  holds  that  a 
party  making  representations  to  a  sec- 
ond party,  which  are  relied  on  by  that 
second  party,  cannot  later  deny  making 
those  representations.  Thus,  an  em- 
ployee who  takes  a  position  relying  on 
the  classification  assigned  to  that  posi- 
tion should  not,  in  equity,  have  that 
status  reduced  at  some  later  point. 

A  downgrading  can  seriously  affect  an 
employee's  career  status  by  setting  him 
back  both  in  rank  and  salary.  Without 
full  protection  for  the  innocent  em- 
ployee who  is  performing  a  capable,  com- 
petent job,  downgrading  can  only  weak- 
en the  merit  and  career  ladder  system  of 
our  civil  service. 

Several  reorganizations  of  major  Fed- 
eral departments  have  been  proposed  as 
part  of  a  program  to  streamline  the  Gov- 
ernment and  make  it  operate  at  peak 
productivity  and  efficiency.  This  is  all 
well  and  good.  However,  we  must  not  let 
able,  dedicated,  hard-working  career 
civil  servants  become  pawns  in  such  re- 
organizations. 

The  President  has  recently  visited  sev- 
eral major  departments  to  reassure  em- 
ployees that  they  will  not  lose  their  jobs. 
The  President's  expressions  of  compas- 
sion, I  believe,  are  sincere.  I  look  forward 
to  the  administration's  support  of  this 
bill  to  reassure  those  employees  through 
law  that  the  Integrity  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem will  be  preserved. 

The  term  "bureaucrat"  has  been  much 
maligned  in  recent  times.  Those  Ameri- 
cans working  as  civil  servants  believe  in 
what  they  are  doing,  believe  in  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  performing  admira- 
bly. The  important  thing  is  to  preserve 
morale  among  that  dedicated  work  force 
by  providing  grade  security.  For  mo- 
rale is  the  driving  force  which  motivates 
employees  to  work  at  top  productivity, 
and  which  results  in  truly  efficient  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1249 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subchapter  VI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subchapter  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  5366.  Retained  grade  of  employee  on  grade 
reduction  of  his  position 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  an  employee  as  defined 
by  section  5102  of  this  title,  or  a  prevailing 
rate  employee  as  defined  by  section  5342(a) 
(2)  of  this  title,  who  holds  a  career  or  a  ca- 
reer-conditional appointment  in  the  com- 
petitive service  or  an  appointment  of  equiv- 
alent tenure  In  the  excepted  service  and 
whose  position  is  reduced  In  grade  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  shall 
retain  the  grade  which  he  held  Immediately 
before  the  reduction  In  grade  of  such  position 
so  long  as  he — 

"  ( 1 )  continues  in  the  same  agency,  includ- 
ing an  agency  to  which  he  is  transferred  in  a 
transfer  of  function,  without  a  break  in  serv- 
ice of  one  workday  or  more; 

"(2)   Is  not  reassigned  or  promoted;  and 

"(3)  Is  not  demoted  (A)  for  personal 
cause,  (B)  at  his  request,  or  (C)  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  force. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  to  a  position  that  has  been  classified  at 
the  grade  from  which  the  position  was  re- 
duced for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least 
three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  such  position  to  a  lower  grade.". 

(b)  The  table  of  section  of  subchapter  VI 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  53,  is  amended 
by  adding,  immediately  below  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  5365  thereof,  the  following  new 
Item: 

"5366.  Retained  grade  of  employee  on  grade 
reduction  of  his  position.". 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1250.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1250 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979: 

(1)  For  necessary  expenses  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Including  those  relating  to  the  Capehart 
housing  debt  reduction — for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$875,261,000;  for  fiscal  vear  1979 — 8903.000  - 
000. 

(2)  For  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
building, and  improvement  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, shore  and  off-shore  establishments, 
vessels,  aircraft,  and  pollution  abatement  in- 
cluding equipment  and  necessary  adminis- 
trative expenses  relating  thereto: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  fiscal  year  1978,  $89,076,000;  for  fiscal 
year  1979,  $88,840,000. 


VESSELS 

For  fiscal  year  1978,  $85,506,000;  for  fiscal 
year  1979,  $85,279,000. 

SHORE  AND  OFF-SHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AIDS 
TO  NAVIGATION,  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT,  AND 
ADMINISTRATION    EXPENSES 

For  fiscal  year  1978,  $52,018,000;  for  fiscal 
year  1979,  $51,881,000. 

(3)  For  alteration  or  removal  of  railroad 
and  highway  bridges  in  order  to  eliminate 
obstructions  to  navigation  In  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States — for  fiscal  year 
1978,  $15,100,000;  for  fiscal  year  1979  $16  - 
400,000. 

(4)  For  necessary  expenses  for  basic  and 
applied  scientific  research,  development, 
testing,  or  evaluation  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Coast  Guard — for  fiscal  year 
1978,  $22,800,000;  for  fiscal  year  1979  $23  - 
000,000. 

Sec.  2.  The  Coast  Guard  is  authorized  an 
end  strength  for  active  duty  personnel  of 
38,846  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  38,846  for 
fiscal  year  1979;  except  that  the  celling  shall 
not  Include  members  of  the  ready  reserve 
called  to  active  duty  under  the  authority  of 
section  764  of  title  14,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Average  mUltary  training  student 
loads  for  the  Coast  Guard  are  authorized  as 
follows : 

(1)  Recruit  and  special  training — for  fiscal 
year  1978,  3,852  students;  for  fiscal  year  1979 
4,113  students. 

(2)  Plight  training — for  fiscal  year  1978, 
109  students;  for  fiscal  year  1979,  114  stu- 
dents. 

(3)  Professional  training  in  military  and 
civilian  institutions — for  fiscal  year  1978,  415 
students;   for  fiscal  year  1979,  419  students. 

(4)  Officer  acquisition — for  fiscal  year  1978, 
1.110  students;  for  fiscal  year  1979,  1,095  stu- 
dents. 

Sec.  4.  Title  14,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  (1)  By  adding  a  new  section  to 
Chapter  17  after  section  658  as  follows: 

"Sec.  659.  Merger  of  obligated  balances 
with  current  appropriations. 

"Amounts  equal  to  the  obligated  balances 
against  appropriations  for  use  by  the  Coast 
Guard  for  operation  and  maintenance  and 
Reserve  training  purposes  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  current  fiscal  year  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  cvirrent 
fiscal  year  appropriations  for  "Operating  Ex- 
penses" and  "Reserve  Training"  respectively. 
Obligated  balances  for  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  July  1,  1976  and  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976  may  be  merged  into  their  re- 
spective accounts  for  Fiscal  Years  1977  and 
1978.  Such  merged  appropriations  shall  be 
available  as  one  fund  for  payment  of  obliga- 
tions properly  Incurred  against  such  prior 
year  appropriations  and  against  the  current 
fiscal  year  appropriations.  Coast  Guard  ac- 
counting shall  refiect  fiscal  year  identity  of 
the  merged  obligated  bilances  until  such 
obligated  balances  are  transferred  to  a  con- 
solidated account  as  prescribed  in  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  Julv  26.  1956,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  701)." 

(2)  By  amending  the  analysis  of  Chapter  17 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
item: 

"659.  Merger  of  obligated  balances  with 
current  appropriations." 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  available  funds  aoproprlated 
to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  "Ac- 
quisition. Construction,  and  Improvements" 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  part  of  the  construc- 
tion and  other  capital  costs  of  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  to  be  built,  operated,  and  owned 
by  the  North  Marin  County  Water  District 
(California)  and  to  be  used  by  Coast  Guard 
faculties  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Reyes  Station.  California. 

Sec.  6.  The  Coast  Guard  is  authorized  to 
accept  and  retain  fimds  from  the  City  of  Bal- 
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tlmore,    Maryland,  In    paymen ; 
Guard  facilities  to  be  removed 
incident    to    the    Improvement 
Point   Road.   The   funds   shall 
until  expended  for  the 
placement  facilities.  Any  funds 
by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1980 
into  the  Treasury. 
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The  Secretary  op  Transpor'  ation, 

Washington,  D.C..  Mar^h  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Monoale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  let 
proposed   legislation.   "To 
priatlons    for    the    Coast    Guarb 
Years  1978  and  1979  and  for  oth  er 

The    proposed    bill    contain! 
Guard's  request  for  authorlzatl  3n 
priatlons  for  fiscal  years   1978 
also  contains  provisions  to 
thorlze  certain  accounting 
tlon  4);  to  authorize  a  specific 
contract  (section  5);   and  to 
use  of  money  to  be  provided  b; 
Baltimore   to  replace   certain 
facilities  which  will  be  remove< 
incident  to  a  road  Improvement 
tion  6). 

In    compliance    with    the 
Budget  and   Impoundment 
1974   (P.L.  95-344).  a  request 
tlon    of    appropriations    for 
originally  submitted  to 
ary  21,  1976  as  part  of  a 
which  also  requested 
propriatlons  for  FY- 1977.  When 
authorization  bill  was  Introduc^ 
tually  enacted   (PX.  94-406). 
references  to   the   1978   fiscal 
Since    the    FY-1978    request 
acted  upon,  and  since  P.L. 
additional    requirements    upon 
Guard   for   authorizing   legisla 
after   FY-1977.    we    are   si-bmlt 
tached  legislative  proposal.  Th( 
authorization  of  appropriations 
is   included   in   the   proposed 
comply  with  section  607  of  P 

Section    1    of   the   legislative 
responsive  to  section  5  of  P.L 
tion  5  of  P.L.  94-406  requires 
tion  for  fimds  to  be  appropriated 
the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 
tlon  and  maintenance;   (2) 
struction.  rebuildtag,  or 
to  navigation,  shore  or  off-i 
ments,  vessels  or  aircraft,  and 
ment;   (3)   alteration  of 
and     (4)     research,    developme^ 
evaluations  related  to  any  of 
gorles    where    authorizations 
ations   are   necessary.   Tot 
pliclty.  individual  items  within 
above  categories  have  not  been 
ever,  the  appropriate  committee 
nlshed  detailed  Information 
item  for  which  authorization 
ations   is  requested.   PurthermAre 
partment   will   be   prepared    to 
other  information  requested  by 

Sections  2  and  3   of  the  bii; 
sections  6(a)  and  6(b)  of  PI 
require  authorization  of  the 
"end  strength"  and  "average 
Ing  loads"  respectively. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed 
mlts  the  Coast  Guard  to  contimle 
accounting    practice    of    mergli  ig 
balances  of  prior  year  "Operatii  ig 
and  "Reserve  Training" 
current  year  appropriations  foi 
purposes.   This  practice  slmplll  les 
ing  and  eliminates  unnecessar; 
Although  merger  of  obligated 
been  authorized  each  year  for 
in  language  contained  In  the 
priatlons   legislation.    It   has 
questioned  as  being  subject  t< 
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order.  Therefore,  we  are  proposing  perma- 
nent statutory  authority  to  continue  these 
accounting  procedures.  Section  4  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  applies  only  to  obligated 
balances  from  the  two  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  current  fiscal  year;  older 
obligated  balances  are  already  merged  Into 
a  special  account.  (31  U.S.C.  701) 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Coast  Guard  to  contribute  funds 
to  the  North  Marin  County  Water  District 
(California)  which  will  be  used,  along  with 
other  funds,  for  the  construction  of  a  sew- 
age treatment  plant.  The  sewage  treatment 
plant  will  be  locally  owned  and  operated 
and  win  serve  both  the  local  community  and 
Coast  Guard  facilities  in  North  Marin 
County.  After  substantial  study  we  have 
concluded  that  Joining  with  the  local  com- 
munity is  the  least  expensive  and  the  most 
environmentally  sound  method  to  dispose 
of  sewage  generated  by  Coast  Guard  facili- 
ties In  the  area.  The  details  of  these  studies 
will  be  provided  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

Section  6  of  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Coast  Guard  to  accept  money 
from  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  use  It  with- 
out the  need  for  appropriation  action  to 
replace  facilities  which  will  be  removed  by 
the  City  incident  to  a  road  Improvement 
project.  The  United  States  granted  the  City 
of  Baltimore  an  easement  in  perpetuity  of 
a  strip  of  land  running  the  length  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Coast  Guard  Yard. 
(Baltimore,  Maryland)  for  consideration  of 
one  dollar.  Located  on  the  strip  of  land  Is  a 
Coast  Guard  facility  for  temporary  lodging 
and  a  children's  playground.  The  City  has 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  replace- 
ment facilities.  Section  6  of  the  proposed 
bill  Is  necessary  since,  absent  special  author- 
ization, section  484  of  title  31  U.S.C.  would 
require  the  money  to  be  paid  Into  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would 
lay  this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Speaker   of   the   Hotise    of   Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  Is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Brock  Adams. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1251.  A  bill  to  establish  a  universal 
food  service  program  for  children;  to  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture,    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1977,  a  bill  to  establish  a  universal 
food  service  and  nutrition  education 
program  for  children. 

This  is  a  truly  comprehensive  bill.  It 
would  provide  that  every  child  attend- 
ing a  school  or  child  care  program  would 
receive  at  least  one  nutritious  meal  a  day 
without  cost.  The  same  child  who  is  now 
entitled  to  free  transportation  to  school, 
free  textbooks,  and  free  instruction  in  all 
manner  of  subjects  would  be  likewise  en- 
titled to  a  free  lunch  at  school. 

Passage  of  my  bill  would  eliminate 
once  and  for  all  the  degrading  procedure 
of  singling  out  certain  children  as  being 
eligible  for  a  free  limch,  and  certain 
other  children  as  eligible  for  a  reduced 
price  lunch,  while  still  others,  because 
of  higher  family  incomes,  are  required 
to  pay  the  full  price. 


In  this  procedure  we  are,  in  effect,  re- 
quiring school  officials  to  perform  a  wel- 
fare function  when  their  real  business 
is  education.  And  the  paperwork  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  sending  out  appli- 
cation forms  to  all  parents,  and  process- 
ing and  evaluating  the  applications,  has 
become  enormously  time-consuming  and 
expensive. 

The  first  major  purpose  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  is  to  provide  that  all  children 
have  access  to  the  food  they  need  for 
good  nutrition  and  good  health. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill,  and 
also  of  major  importance,  is  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  nutri- 
tion education  program  in  all  of  our 
schools  across  the  country. 

It  has  been  well  established  by  health 
and  nutritional  experts  from  throughout 
this  country,  based  upon  scientific  studies 
and  surveys,  that  income  alone  is  no 
guarantee  of  good  child  nutrition. 

Many  schoolchildren  from  middle- 
class  families,  who  would  benefit  from 
the  program,  look  down  on  it  because  it  is 
sometimes  described  as  being  for  the 
poor. 

Furthermore,  the  importance  of  good 
nutrition  can  be  seen  in  the  impact  it 
has  on  the  ability  of  students  to  learn, 
to  maintain  better  health,  "to  reduce  ab- 
senteeism, and  lower  the  dropout  rate. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  principles  of  good  nutrition 
has  been  largely  neglected  in  the  Na- 
tion's educational  system.  We  find  poor 
diets  or  less  than  adequate  diets  prev- 
alent in  all  segments  of  the  population, 
regardless  of  income. 

To  correct  the  situation,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  incorporate  nutrition 
education  in  various  phases  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  It  need  not  and  should 
not  be  a  separate  course  of  instruction 
since  it  can  be  given  appropriate  atten- 
tion in  hygiene,  home  economics,  science, 
geography,  or  physical  education. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  that  Congress  should 
express  national  leadership  in  stimulat- 
ing and  encouraging  a  positive  program 
to  eliminate  one  major  cause  of  poor 
nutrition — simple  ignorance  of  the  basic 
principles  of  good  nutrition  and  its  im- 
portance to  good  health. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  takes 
the  long-overdue  full  stride  to  establish 
a  truly  universal  school  food  and  nutri- 
tion education  program. 

Among  its  chief  provisions,  this  bill 
would — 

Provide  for  pilot  programs  in  at  least 
10  school  systems  during  the  first  year 
the  act  was  in  effect. 

Establish  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Nutrition,  composed  of  19  mem- 
bers from  all  phases  of  the  school  nutri- 
tion field,  including  State  and  local 
program  administrators,  parents  and 
students,  and  representatives  of  the 
Denartment  of  Agriculture. 

Pi-ovide  $500  million  per  year  for  agri- 
cultural commodity  purchases  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  program,  and  $100 
million  for  school  food  service  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

Provide  for  establishment  of  child 
nutrition  education  services  within  each 
State  education  agency,  as  part  of  a 
full-scale  nationwide  program  to  teach 
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our  children  about  proper  food  and 
nutrition. 

Provide  the  mechanics  for  the  uni- 
versal free  school  lunch  program  itself, 
in  all  public  schools  and  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  in  the  private,  nonprofit 
schools  as  well. 

What  better  time  than  now  to  reaffirm 
the  Nation's  dedication  to  an  improved 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children? 
What  better  time  than  now  to  establish 
a  universal  school  food  service  program? 

It  is  time  the  Nation  once  and  for  all 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  nutri- 
tional well-being  for  children  while 
they  are  at  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  to  establish 
a  universal  food  service  program  for 
children  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1251 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1977". 

FINDING    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
(1)  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  Nation's 
children  is  a  matter  of  highest  priority,  (2) 
there  is  a  demonstrated  relationship  between 
the  Intake  of  food  and  good  nutrition  and 
the  capacity  of  children  to  develop  and  learn, 
(3)  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  good 
nutrition  In  schools  has  been  seriously  in- 
adequate, as  evidenced  by  the  existence  of 
poor  or  less  than  adequate  diets  at  all  levels 
of  family  income,  (4)  any  procedure  or 
"means  test"  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
a  child  for  a  free  or  reduced-price  meal  Is 
degrading  and  Injurious  both  to  the  child 
and  his  parents,  and  (6)  the  national  school 
limch  and  related  child  nutrition  programs, 
while  making  significant  contributions  in 
the  field  of  applied  nutrition  research,  are 
not,  as  presently  constituted,  capable  of 
achieving  the  goal  of  good  nutrition  for  all 
children. 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  assure  adequate  nutrition  of- 
ferings for  the  Nation's  children,  to  encour- 
age the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  good 
nutrition  as  an  integral  part  of  food  service 
programs  for  children,  and  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  administration  of  food  serv- 
ice programs  for  children.  It  Is  further  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  food 
service  programs  conducted  under  this  Act 
be  available  to  all  children  on  the  same  basis 
without  singling  out  or  identifying  certain 
children  as  different  from  their  classmates. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    THE    UNIVERSAL    FOOD 
SERVICE    PROGRAM    FOR    CHILDREN 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  to  formulate  and  administer  co- 
operatively with  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies, a  universal  food  service  program  for 
children  in  schools  of  high  school  grade  and 
under  and  in  service  institutions  conduct- 
ing programs  for  the  benefit  of  all  children. 
Such  a  program  shall  be  conducted  as  an 
Integral  part  of  over  all  educational  efforts 
to  Improve  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  good  nutrition  among  participating  chil- 
dren. To  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the  available  services 
and  expertise  of  other  Federal  departments. 
State  educational  agencies,  and  private  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  nutrition  and 
nutrition  education  in  the  formulation  of 
program  requirements  and  regulations.  The 


program  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  provide 
each  child  an  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  children 
with  no  discrimination  as  to  time  or  place 
of  serving  or  types  and  amounts  of  foods  of- 
fered. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  For  each  fiscal  year  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  a  year  in  advance  of  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  funds  will  become 
available  for  disbursement  to  the  States. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  until  expended. 

NUTRITIONAL  AND  OTHER  PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Meals  and  additional  food  serv- 
ices provided  by  schools  and  service  insti- 
tutions participating  in  programs  under  this 
Act  shall  meet  minimum  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  tested  nutritional  research. 

(b).Food  service  programs  operated  under' 
this  Act  shall  be  operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  under  the  supervision  of  the  governing 
authorities  of  participating  schools  or  serv- 
ice institutions.  Participating  schools  and 
service  institutions  shall  offer  at  least  one 
meal  a  day  without  charge  to  all  children 
in  attendance:  such  meal  shall  consist  of  a 
combination  of  f90ds  meeting  a  minimum  of 
one-third  of  the  child's  dally  nutritional  re- 
quirements. Additional  meals  and/or  food 
services  before,  during,  or  after  the  schoolday 
may  be  offered  to  all  children  In  attendance 
based  on  economic  and/or  nutritional  needs. 

(c)  No  affidavit  or  certification  shall  be 
required  of  any  parent  or  guardian  in  order 
that  a  child  take  part  In  the  food  service 
program  operated  by  the  school  or  service  in- 
stitution. 

(d)  Additional  foods  which  make  a  nutri- 
tional contribution  may  be  offered  for  sale 
to  chUdren  during  the  periods  of  food  serv- 
ice conducted  under  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act  to  the  extent  such  offerings 
are  necessary  to  meet  nutritional  needs  of 
pupils  in  participating  schools:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  sale  of  such  additional 
foods  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  food  service  department  of 
the  school  and  proceeds  from  such  sales 
shall  accrue  to  said  department. 

The  sale  of  such  additional  foods  offered 
on  a  regular  basis  during  the  regular  school 
day  shall  be  restricted  to  those  items  recog- 
nized as  making  a  contribution  to,  or  per- 
mitted by  the  school  to  be  served  as  a  part 
of,  a  meal  meeting  the  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  State  agencies  shall  determine  the  eli- 
gibility of  applicant  schools  and  service  in- 
stitutions to  participate  in  programs  author- 
ized under  this  Act  and  shall  determine  their 
need  for  assistance  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  shall  establish  controls  to  In- 
sure effective  use  of  funds. 

DIRECT  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  school  or  service  Institu- 
tion participating  in  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
utilize  In  Its  program  foods  donated  by  the 
Secretary.  Poods  available  under  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
1058) ,  as  amended,  or  purchased  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (49  Stat. 
774).  as  amended,  or  section  709  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966  (79  Stat.  1212) , 
may  be  donated  by  the  Secretary  for  schools 
and  service  Institutions  for  utilization  in 
their  feeding  programs  under  this  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1777). 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
annually  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  of  funds 


available  pursuant  to  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774),  as  amended, 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  espe- 
cially nutritious  agricultural  commodities 
and  other  food  to  assist  participating  schools 
and  service  Institutions  In  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional requirements  under  this  Act.  Any 
funds  unexpended  from  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
section  shall  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  meals  served  in  each  State  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  the  total  number 
of  meals  served  in  all  States  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  in  any  State  In 
which  the  Secretary  directly  administers 
school  food  service  programs  In  the  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  such  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  from  the  funds  to  be  paid  to 
such  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  of  such  payment  as  the  number 
of  meals  served  In  nonprofit  private  schools 
In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total 
of  such  meals  served  In  all  schools  served  In 
the  State  during  the  preceding  year  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act  while  such  Acts  were  In  effect. 

APPORTIONMENTS    AND    PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  apportionment  to  each 
State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  two 
factors :  ( 1 )  the  number  of  children  in  aver- 
age dally  attendance  during  the  preceding 
year  in  schools  and  service  Institutions  eligi- 
ble under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  (2) 
the  rate  of  Federal  assistance  per  child  per 
year.  The  rate  of  Federal  assistance  per  child 
per  year  shall  be  $ —  per  child  for  all  States. 
The  amount  of  apportionment  to  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  factors  (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Funds  made  available  to  each  State 
under  this  apportionment  shall  be  paid  to 
such  State  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  level  of  program  participation  achieved 
by  the  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  time  or  times 
such  amounts  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State 
at  time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary  the 
amounts  so  certified. 

(d)  The  rate  of  Federal  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be 
adjusted  annually  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost  of  operating  the  program  under  this  Act 
as  Indicated  by  the  change  In  the  series  for 
food  away  from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

USE    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  disbursed  to  schools  and 
service  institutions  to  assist  them  in  financ- 
ing the  operating  costs  of  their  food  service 
program  including  the  costs  of  obtaining, 
preparing,  and  serving  food. 

(b)  Such  disbursements  may  be  made  by 
State  educational  agencies  at  least  monthly 
and  may  be  made  not  to  exceed  ten  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  month  of  opera- 
tions. Periodic  adjustments  In  the  amounts 
of  funds  so  disbursed  shall  be  made  to  con- 
form with  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  this 
Act. 

STATE    MATCHING 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Expenditures  from  State  or  local 
tax  funds,  other  than  for  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  land  or  for  the  cost  of  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  buildings,  shall 
constitute  at  least  15  per  centum  of  total 
operating  costs  of  the  proeram. 

(b)  The  assurance  of  proper  nutrition  for 
our  children  is  a  public  concern.  The  Con- 
gress urges  that,  whenever  possible,  assist- 
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ance  be  provided  from  all  avallab  e 
local  sources  to  children  in  nonp 
schools  and  to  children  in  noni  ublic 
profit  service  Institutions  so  thqt 
receive  the  full  benefits  of  the 
thorlzed  under  this  Act.  Nevertheless 
uatlons  where  such  assistance  l! 
coming   in   adequate   amounts, 
and  institutions  may  require  o 
registration  fee  to  help  finance 
tlon  of  food  service  programs. 
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Sec.  10.  (a)  There  Is  hereby 
be  appropriated  for  the  first 
operations  under  this  Act  and 
sequent  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out   a   program   to   assist 
through  grants-in-aid  and  othe 
supply  schools  and  service 
equipment,  other  than  land  or 
the  storage,  preparation,  and  transportation, 
and  serving  of  food  to  enable 
to  establish  or  expand  food  service 
for  children. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
per  centum  of  funds  appropriated 
purposes  of  this  section  among 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  between 
of  children   enrolled   In  schools 
food  service  in  each  State  and 
of  children  enrolled  in  schools 
service  in  all  States. 

(2)   The  remainder  of  the  fiiiils 
apportioned  among  the  States  op 
of  the  ratio  between  the  number 
enrolled  in  schools  In  each  Sta 
number  of  children  enrolled  In 
States. 

(c)  For  the  foxirth  and  each  kubsequent 
year  of  operation  under  this  Act  all  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purp<  ees  of  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsectjon  (b)  (2) 
above. 

NUTRITIONAL  TRAINING  AND  EDllCATION 
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Sec.  11.  (a)   The  Secretary  of 
(hereinafter  refered  to  as  the  ' 
is  authorized  to  formulate  the 
of  a  program  to  provide  for  (1) 
tlonal  training  of  food  service 
and  employees:  and  (2)  the 
trltlon   education   activities   as 
part  of  food  service  operations, 
gram  is  to  be  coordinated,  at  the 
with    other    nutrition    educatlor 
conducted  by  education  and  healvi 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1978. 
Is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceec 
otit  of  funds  made  available  for 
of  school  lunch  and  child  nutrltlot 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
training  and  education  program 
under  (a)  above.  Prom  the  funds 
able    under   this   subsection,    the 
shall    advance    to    each    State 
agency  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the   fiscal   year   1978.   The 
vanced  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
ployment  of  a  nutrition  educatlo:  i 
in  each  State  educational  agencr 
to  provide  for  the  planning  and 
of  the   nutritional   training  and 
program  authorized  under  this 

(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  1979  and 
sequent  fiscal  year,  grants  to  the 
the  conduct  of  a  nutritional 
education    program    for    childrer 
based  on  a  rate  of  50  cents  for 
enrolled    in   schools   or   service 
within  the  State.  Enrollment 
will  be  the  latest  available  as 
Office   of   Education   of   the 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare. 

(d)  The  funds  made  available 
section  (c)  of  this  section  may 
( 1 )  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
training   programs    for   food 
visors  and  employees;    (2) 
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promoting  nutrition  education  activities  in 
local  school  districts  during  and  as  a  part  of 
food  service  operations,  (3)  grants  to  public 
and  private  educational  institutions  for  the 
conduct  of  national  training  courses  for 
food  service  supervisors  and  employees;  and 
(4)  related  purposes  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  visual  aids  and  other  informational 
materials. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

CENTRALIZATION    OF    FUNDING    AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  12.  Authority  for  the  conduct  and 
supervision  of  Federal  programs  to  assist 
schools  and  service  institutions  in  providing 
food  service  and  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams for  children  is  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Other  Federal  agencies 
administering  programs  under  which  funds 
are  to  be  provided  to  schools  and  service  in- 
stitutions for  such  assistance  shall  transfer 
such  funds  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  distribution  through  the  administrative 
channels  and  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards established  under  this  Act. 

FE3ERAL     ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
administrative  expenses  under  this  Act. 

AGREEMENTS    WITH    ST.^TES 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  Incorporate, 
in  his  agreements  with  the  State  educational 
agencies,  the  express  requirements  under 
this  Act  Insofar  as  they  may  be  applicable 
and  such  other  provisions  as  In  his  opinion 
are  reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

state    plans    OF    OPERATION 

Se^.  15.  State  educational  agencies  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  plans  of  operation  at 
least  three  months  prior  to  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  operations  under  this  Act.  Such  plans 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 )  Proposed  State  and  local  funding; 

(2)  Plans  to  extend  food  service  to  all  eli- 
gible schools; 

(3)  Plans  for  a  nutritional  training  and 
education  program  to  be  conducted  as  a  part 
of  food  service  operations: 

(4)  The  types  and  kinds  of  food  service  to 
be  offered  to  children  attending  participating 
schools  and  service  institutions,  and  proce- 
dures and  methods  to  be  employed  to  assure 
high  quality,  nutritious,  and  appetizing 
meals  for  participating  children; 

(5)  Plans  for  supervision  and  audit  of  pro- 
gram operations.  Such  plans  of  operation 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
advance  of  funds  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies: 

(6)  Plans  for  conducting  training  programs 
for  food  service  personnel; 

(7)  Plans  for  the  conducting  of  experi- 
mental or  demonstration  projects. 

STATE    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  16.  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  1978,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  aggregated  payments  made 
to  such  agencies  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  assist 
In  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
programs  authorized  imder  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
any  funds  used  under  this  authority  shall 
be  directed  to  the  employment  of  field  nu- 
trition supervisors  and  auditors  who  have  a 
certificate  of  training  In  the  subject  areas 
or  the  equivalent  In  field  supervisory  or  au- 
diting experience :  Provided  further,  That  the 
funds  expended  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  to  supplement  the  existing  level  of  ad- 
ministrative support  services  and  expendi- 
tures therefor  for  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams In  each  State. 


LOCAL    COSTS    OF    SUPERVISION 


Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies, 
out  of  amounts  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  to  assist  in  the 
supervision  of  local  program  operations.  The 
grant  to  each  State  is  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  9350  for  each  school  attendance 
unit  or  service  institution  participating  in 
the  program.  Any  person  employed  from 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
be  required  to  have  an  appropriate  certificate 
of  training. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  NONPROFrr  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Federal  assistance  for  food 
service  to  nonprofit  private  schools  shall  be 
provided  by  the  State  educational  agency 
either  In  the  form  of  direct  payments  or  by 
payments  made  through  the  public  school 
system  in  which  the  nonprofit  private  school 
Is  geographically  located. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  State  education- 
al agency  is  precluded  by  law,  based  on  a 
formal  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  from  making  direct  or  indirect 
payments  to  such  schools,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  withhold  funds  from  the  ap- 
portionments to  such  States  for  the  pvu-pose 
of  making  direct  payments  to  such  schools. 
Such  withholding  shall  be  based  on  the 
rate  of  Federal  assistance  per  child  per  year 
for  such  States  as  determined  under  section 
7  of  this  Act  and  the  number  of  children 
attending  nonprofit  private  schools  in  such 
State. 

PILOT    OPERATIONS 

Sec.  19.  In  the  first  full  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  begin  pilot  operations  In  at  least 
ten  school  systems,  using  authorities  and 
funds  available  under  Public  Law  91-248,  to 
test  and  develop  the  most  effective  tech- 
niques and  procedures  for  effectuating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  appropriate  estimates  of  par- 
ticipation and  costs. 

ACCOUNTS,  RECORDS,  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  States,  State  educational  agen- 
cies, schools,  and  service  Institutions  partici- 
pating In  programs  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  accounts  and  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  compliance  under 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  thereunder. 
Such  accounts  and  records  shall  at  all  times 
be  available  for  Inspection  and  audit  by  rep- 
resehtatlves  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be 
preserved  for  such  period  of  time,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  three  years,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 

(b)  State  educational  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide periodic  reports  on  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  program  participation,  program 
costs,  and  so  forth,  in  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

EVALUATION 

Sec  21.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  Act,  directly  or 
by  contracting  for  Independent  evaluations, 
with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  providing  Information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  22.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Nutrition  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Council") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary.  One  member 
shall  be  a  school  administrator,  one  member 
shall  be  a  person  engaged  In  child  welfare 
work,  one  member  shall  be  a  person  engaged 
in  vocational  education  work,  one  member 
shall  be  a  nutrition  expert,  one  member  shall 
be  a  school  food  service  management  expert. 
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one  member  shall  be  a  State  superintendent 
of  schools  (or  the  equivalent  thereof),  one 
member  shall  be  a  State  school  food  service 
director  (or  the  equivalent  thereof),  one 
member  shall  be  a  person  serving  on  a  school 
board,  one  member  shall  be  a  classroom 
teacher,  one  member  shall  be  a  supervisor 
of  a  school  lunch  program  in  a  school  system 
in  an  urban  area  (or  the  equivalent  thereof) ; 
one  member  shall  be  a  supervisor  of  a  school 
lunch  program  in  a  rural  area;  two  members 
shall  be  parents  of  school  age  children;  two 
members  shall  be  secondary  school  students 
participating  in  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  four  members  shall  be  ofllcers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Council 
because  of  their  education,  training,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  In  matters  relating  to 
child  food  programs. 

(b)  The  fifteen  members  of  the  Council 
appointed  from  outside  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  that  such  members  first 
appointed  to  the  Council  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows:  Five  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years,  five  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  five 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year;  thereafter  all  appointments  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that  a  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  shall 
serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Members  appointed  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  chairman,  and  one 
to  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  but  shall  meet  at  least  once 
a  year. 

(e)  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum and  a  vacancy  on  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers. 

( f )  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Council 
to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  operation 
of  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  such  programs 
may  be  Improved.  The  Council  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  Congress  annually  a 
written  report  of  the  results  of  its  study 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  changes  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  For  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing Information  Incident  to  making  the  afore- 
said recommendations,  the  Council,  by  vote 
of  Its  members  present  may  request  the  ap- 
pearance, at  any  of  Its  meetings  of  repre- 
sentatives from  governmental  or  nongovern- 
mental agencies  or  organizations  concerned 
with  the  nutrition  and  welfare  of  children. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Council 
with  such  technical  and  other  assistance,  in- 
cluding secretarial  and  clerical  assistance,  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  compensation  but  shall  receive  reim- 
bursement for  necessary  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expense."?  Incurred  bv  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

DEFINITIONS  FOR   THE   PURPOSES   OP  THIS   ACT 

Sec.  23.  (a)  "State"  means  any  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(h)  "State  educational  agency"  means  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
arv  schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such  officer  or 
agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(c)  "Nonprofit  private  school"  means  any 
private  school  exempt  from  Income  tax  under 
section  601(e)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(d)  "Service  Institution"  means  private, 
nonprofit  Institutions  which  provide  day  care 


or  other  children  services.  Children  services 
include  public  and  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions providing  day  care  or  other  child  care 
services  for  handicapped  children. 

(e)  "Operating  costs"  means  the  cost  of 
food  and  nutrition  services  administration 
and  supervision,  labor,  supplies,  acquisition, 
storage,  preparation,  and  service  of  food  used 
in  the  food  service  program,  utilities,  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment. This  term  does  not  Include  the  cost  or 
value  of  land  or  acquisition,  construction, 
or  alteration  of  buildings.  The  term  does 
not  include  any  part  of  the  general  admin- 
istrative and  maintenance  expenses  for  the 
total  school  program. 

(f)  "Universal  food  service  program" 
means  a  program  designed  and  operated  to 
offer  all  children  in  group  situations  away 
from  home  at  least  one  meal  a  day  which 
meets  at  least  one-third  of  the  child's  dally 
nutritional  requirements.  Additional  meals 
and/or  supplemental  food  services  may  be 
offered  to  all  children  In  attendance  based 
on  economic  and/or  nutritional  needs.  All 
food  service  programs  conducted  under  this 
Act  would  operate  without  charge  to  the 
child.  The  children  to  be  covered  under  this 
Act  Include  those  attending  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under  and  children  in  serv- 
ice institutions  as  defined  in  this  Act.  The 
term  also  Includes  a  program  of  nutrition 
education  as  an  Integral  part  of  food  service 
operations  to  teach  all  children  the  basic 
principles  of  good  nutrition  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  good  nutrition  to  health. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  24.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act,  other 
than  section  19,  which  Is  effective  with  the 
pa.s.sage  of  this  Act,  Is  one  year  subsequent 
to  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  Is  passed.  Be- 
ginning with  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
this  Act,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  are  hereby  super- 
seded. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1252.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  func- 
tions of  the  Passport  Office  to  a  new 
agency  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
be  known  as  the  U.S.  Passport  Service, 
to  establish  a  Passport  Service  Fund  to 
finance  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Pass- 
port Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

U.S.    PASSPORT    SERVICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  transfer  the  functions 
of  the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  known 
as  the  U.S.  Passport  Service.  Our  bill 
would  also  establish  a  Passport  Service 
Fund  to  finance  the  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Passport  Service. 

Mr.  President,  in  July  1955,  I  noted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  certain  major 
deficiencies  in  the  operations  of  the 
Passport  Office — deficiencies  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  complaint  to  numer- 
ous Members  of  the  Senate  since  1951. 

On  March  1, 1956, 1  introduced  S.  3340, 
which  called  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Passport  Office  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  semiautonomous  Agency 
within  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
known  as  the  U.S.  Passport  Service.  The 
bill  died  in  that  session  of  Congress  due 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Since  March  1,  1956,  a  total  of  35  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 


Congress  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  semi- 
autonomous  U.S.  Passport  Service  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Members  of  each  House  who 
have  introduced  this  legislation  encom- 
pass the  entire  political  spectrum.  They 
have  been  members  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties.  They 
have  been  both  liberal  and  conservative 
in  their  views. 

The  Passport  Office  is  a  large,  grow- 
ing business  which  needs  a  business -tsrpe 
budget  to  function  efficiently  and  to  meet 
ever-increasing  demands  on  its  services. 
This  bill  proposes  a  semiautonomous 
agency  responsible  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  similar  to  the  relationship 
which  now  exists  between  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  and  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  growth 
and  projected  growth  of  the  Passport 
Office  clearly  justify  these  changes  in  or- 
ganizational status. 

In  1952,  when  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  was  created  by  stat- 
ute and  the  Passport  Office  was  made  a 
constituent  part  of  that  Bureau,  the 
Passport  Office  was  issuing  and  renew- 
ing 373,729  passports.  In  1976,  the  Pass- 
port Office  issued  2,816,683  passports  and 
employed  over  900  people  in  Washing- 
ton and  11  field  agencies  located  around 
the  country.  Earlier  projections  based  on 
a  standard  11. 5 -percent  increase  in  vol- 
ume per  year  indicate  that  by  1982  the 
Passport  Office  will  be  issuing  over  8 
million  passports  per  year. 

The  future  number  of  employees  and 
field  offices  will  depend  on  what,  if  any. 
changes  are  made  in  the  organizational 
and  production  systems.  Obviously, 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  to  cope 
with  this  type  of  growth. 

The  Department  of  State  is  quite  prop- 
erly geared  to  its  foreign  policy  func- 
tions. It  is  not,  and  was  never  intended 
to  be,  a  business  operation.  In  its  midst, 
however,  has  grown  this  separate  entity, 
the  Passport  Office,  which  is  in  every 
sense  a  business.  As  presently  organized, 
it  does  not  fit  into  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Department. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced since  1956,  as  does  the  measure 
we  are  introducing  today,  proposed  a  re- 
volving fund.  Stated  in  its  simplest  terms, 
a  revolving  fund  would  permit  the  Pass- 
port Office  to  plow  back  into  its  opera- 
tion some  of  the  revenue  which  it  re- 
turns to  the  Treasury  each  year.  Between 
1969  and  1976,  the  Passport  Office  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  in  excess  of  $90 
million  over  and  above  its  direct  domestic 
operating  costs.  Under  a  revolving  fund, 
the  Passport  Office  could  use  some  of  the 
money  to  modernize  and  improve  its  op- 
erations in  an  effort  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  service  provided  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  an 
elaborate  business-type  accounting  pro- 
cedure, periodic  audits  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  annual  reports  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

The  Department  of  State  in  the  past 
has  opposed  legislation  of  this  nature, 
primarily  on  the  theory  that  such  legis- 
lation would  interfere  with  the  Secre- 
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tary's  authority  to  organize 
partment.  Such  an  argument 
against  statutory  proposals 
normal  staff  functions  co 
the  formulation  of  foreign 
indeed  have  merit.  However 
port  Office  clearly  does  not  J 
category.  It  is  a  business 
whose  primary  concern  is  di 
to  the  American  public. 

To  exemplify  how  the  presejit 
ment  creates  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  American  pe 
quested  the  workload  figures 
which  would  be  affected  by 
lishment  of  passport  field 
Texas,  Michigan,  and  Connec 
request  that  these  analyses 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 

Mr.  President,  as  my 

readily  see,  the  present 

both  archaic  and  impossible 
ister  in  light  of  the  needs  of 
can  people.  Each  year  I  receiji^e 
hundreds  of  complaints 
necessary  delays  in  the  handllhg 
port  applications. 

We  will  soon  be  circulatli  g 
inviting  Senators  to  cosponsor 
ure.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  section-by-section 
our  legislation  be  printed  at  . 
the  Record  for  study  by  my 
along  with  the  text  of  the 
workload  figures  and  areas 
the  establishment  of  passport 
cies  in  Texas,  Michigan,  and 

There  being  no  objection, 
material  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows  : 

S.  1252 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnite^ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Is  hereby  established  In  the 
State    the    United    States 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
which  shall  have  as  Its  purpose 
Istratlon  of  the  laws  and  reguli 
Ing  to  nationality,   documentattn 
tlon,  and  control  of  international 
nationals  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  All  functions,  powers, 
authority  of  the  Passport  Office 
partment    of    State,    together 
funds,  assets,  contracts,  llabllltlis 
ments.  authorizations,  allocation 
properties,  and  records  of  the  Dej 
State  which  the  Secretary  of  Sta 
termlne  to  be  prlmarUy  related  t 
essary  for,  the  exercise  of  such 
powers,    duties,    and  authority, 
transferred  to  the  Service. 

Skc.  3.  The  Service  shall  be  . 
Director,  who  shall  be  tqjpolnted 
retary  of  State  and  responsible 
him  for  the  administration  of 
The  Director  shall  be  appointed 
ance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
of  OS-18  of  the  General  Sche_ 
scribed  In  the  Classification  Act 
amended.    Sec.    6108(c)    of   title 
States  Code  Is  hereby  amended 
OS-18   position   for   this   purposi 
rector  may  furthermore  place  a 
positions    In    the    U.S.    Passport 
OS-16  and  17. 

The  Director — 

(a)  shall 'be  responsible  for 
tratlon  of  the  Service,  the 
assignment  of  all  personnel  who 
In  carrying  out  the  laws  and 
ministered  by  the  Service,  and  shall 
such  other  powers  and  authorities 
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be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(b)  may  a{>polnt  and  fix  compensation  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Passport  Service.  Such  appointments  and 
compensations  shall  be  under  the  appropriate 
civil  service  laws; 

(c)  may  appoint  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  Passport  Agents  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  prescribe  their  functions,  duties 
and  compensation; 

(d)  the  Director  may  designate  in  writ- 
ing persons  appointed  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  above  to  administer 
oaths,  affirmations,  affidavits  and  take  depo- 
sitions In  connection  with  their  official 
duties. 

(e)  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  establish,  staff,  and  maintain  passport 
faculties  at  such  locations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  as  the  need  for  efficient 
and  convenient  public  service  may  from  time 
to  time  require.  The  funds  necessary  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  such  agencies 
and  offices  shall  be  drawn  from  the  fund  au- 
thorized and  established  by  section  4  of 
this  Act; 

(f)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code: 

(g)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  In  any  other  lawful  manner,  any 
real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or  Intangi- 
ble, or  any  interest  therein;  to  hold,  main- 
tain, use  and  operate  the  same;  and  to  sell, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  necessary  or  appropriate; 

(h)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  faculties,  and  other  Improve- 
ments as  may  be  necessary,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  40,  United  States 
Code; 

(1)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  othw  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  and  such  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements,  or  modifica- 
tions thereof,  may  be  entered  Into  with  or 
without  legal  consideration,  with  or  without 
performance  or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  competitive  bidding; 

(J)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  364B  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

(k)  Is  authorized  to  establish  passport  and 
such  other  fees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
fund  for  the  Service  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "fund") .  The  fund  shall  be  capitalized 
on  the  basis  of  an  initial  appropriation  by 
the  Congress  to  the  fund  of  a  sum  of  at 
least  $59,700,000,  which  sum  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
and  shall  include: 

(I)  any  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, the  Inventories,  and  other  physical 
assets  of  the  Passport  Office  (exclusive  of 
buildings  occupied  and  land) ,  such  Inven- 
tories and  other  physical  assets  to  be  capital- 
ized at  their  fair  and  reasonable  value;  and 

(II)  assumption  by  the  fund  of  all  obliga- 
tions, commitments,  and  liabilities  of  the 
Passport  Office  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(ill)  all  property  and  other  physical  assets 
of  the  Passport  Office  (except  buildings  and 
land ) ,  and  there  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
fund  all  amounts  received  by  the  Service 
from  whatever  source  derived.  Including  all 
proceeds  arising  from  the  disposition  of  any 
property  or  other  assets  acquired  by  the  fund. 


(b)  The  fund  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  financing  the  di- 
rect costs  and  expenses  of  operating  and 
maintaining  and  improving  the  operations 
of  the  Service. 

(c)  Any  surplus  accruing  to  the  fund  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts  diu-ing  the  ensuing  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  that  any  such  surplus  shall  be 
applied  first  to  restore  any  Impairment  of 
the  capital  of  the  fund. 

Sec.  6.  In  accordance  with  the  jirovislons 
of  existing  law — 

(a)  there  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted 
annually  a  business-type  budget  program 
for  the  Service; 

(b)  there  shall  be  installed  and  main- 
tained In  the  Service  an  Integrated  system 
of  acdountlng,  including  proper  features  of 
Internal  control,  which  wUl  (1)  assure  ade- 
quate control  over  all  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  fund,  (2)  afford  full  disclosure  with 
respect  to  the  financial  conditions  and  op- 
erations of  the  fund  according  to  the  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting,  and  (3)  supply 
on  the  basis  of  accounting,  results  and  data 
for  the  annual  budget  of  the  Service  with 
respect  to  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 
The  system  of  accounting  shall  conform  to 
principles  and  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  review 
by  the  Comptroller  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  Its  conformance  with  the  principles 
and  standards  prescribed  and  Its  effective- 
ness in  operation;  and 

(c)  the  financial  transactions,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  the  fund  shall  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  a  copy  of  each  report  or  audit  shall  be 
furnished  promptly  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  6.  All  other  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  in 
conflict  or  Inconsistent  with  this  Act  are, 
to  the  extent  of  such  conflict  or  Inconsist- 
ency, repealed  or  made  inapplicable  to  the 
Service. 
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Analysis  of  the  Proposed  Bill  To  Create 
A   United   States   Passport   Service 

Sections  1  and  2:  These  sections  of  the 
proposed  Bill  create  a  semi-autonomous 
United  States  Passport  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  replace  the  existing  Pass- 
port Office.  They  vest  in  the  Service  all 
powers,  functions,  duties  of  the  present 
Passport  Office  together  with  all  of  Its  fimds, 
llabUltles,  contracts,  personnel,  properties 
and  records. 

Section  3:  The  Service  will  be  simUar  in 
organizational  status  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Customs  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  Director  of 
the  Service  will  be  appointed  by  and  be  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  administration  of  the  Service,  elimi- 
nating numerous  unnecessary  bureaucratic 
layers  between  the  operation  of  a  public 
service  and  the  only  essential  policy  guid- 
ance level  required. 

The  highest  rank  In  the  General  Service 
schedule,  GS-18,  which  the  present  Director 
of  the  Passport  Office  holds.  Is  given  statutory 
sanction  for  the  Direction  of  the  Service. 
This  is  accomplished  by  specifically  placing 
the  position  under  Section  5108(c)  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  that  the 
grade  need  not  be  allocated  from  the  gen- 
eral allotment  of  supergrades  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Director  is  also  granted 
authority  to  specifically  designate  five  super- 
grade  positions  In  the  Service  commensurate 
with  assigned  responsibilities.  This  is  vital 
if  the  Service  Is  to  attract  and  retain  the 
highly  qualified  professional  personnel  It 
will  need  for  management,  accounting,  and 
similar  purposes. 


The  proposed  BlU  grants  to  the  Service, 
through  the  Director,  the  necessary  resources 
to  carry  out  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  need  for  the  kind  of  authority  enumer- 
ated In  the  Bill,  is  based  en  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  experience  by  the  Passport  Office  over 
the  many  years  of  its  existence. 

As  set  forth  In  the  bill,  these  resources 
include : 

(a)  The  authority  to  assign  all  personnel 
who  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  laws 
and  rejulatlons  administered  by  the  Service. 
The  lack  of  this  power,  has,  on  many  oc- 
casions, caused  serious  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays and  other  problems  in  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  passport  and  citizenship  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  authority  to  appoint  all  personnel 
under  applicable  Civil  Service  statutes  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Service. 

(c)  The  authority  to  appoint  passport 
agents.  While  this  authority  now  exists  for 
certain  Passport  Office  employees,  this  pro- 
vision extends  that  authority  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  employees  of  other  government  agen- 
cies who  perform  passport  functions  (e.g.. 
Post  Office  employees  and  Military  Agents, 
clerks  of  courts,  magistrates,  etc.).  In  order 
to  insure  uniform  performance  of  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  passport  agents,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  exercise  control  over  the  number 
and  quality  of  such  agents  as  well  as  know 
who  they  are,  which  is  not  true  in  all  cases 
presently.  They  are  in  the  front  line  of  con- 
tact with  the  American  public  and  repre- 
sent the  Service  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  this  capacity. 

(d)  The  authority  to  empower  passport 
agents  and  certain  other  employees  to  ad- 
minister oaths  in  connection  with  their 
duties  is  without  statutory  basis  at  present 
although  it  is  provided  for  by  regulation. 
This  subsection  would  grant  this  authority 
without  question. 

(e)  'The  authority  to  establish  and  main- 
tain passport  faculties  presently  resides  In 
the  Secretary  of  State  but  Is  rarely  exercised. 
There  are  presently  eleven  Passport  Agencies 
In  the  United  States  which  Issue  passports. 
Most  have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  last  agency  to  be  opened 
was  at  Philadelphia  In  1967,  despite  a  steady 
Increase  In  volume  of  passports  Issued.  Since 
the  Phllatdelphia  Passport  Agency  was 
opened,  the  volume  of  passports  issued  has 
grown  to  approximately  237,000  In  FY  1976. 
For  8  years  the  Passport  Office  has  recognized 
the  need  for  additional  facilities  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  American  public.  The  U.S.  Pass- 
port Service  must  have  the  authority  to  meet 
needs  and  demands  for  more  efficient,  effec- 
tive and  convenient  public  service. 

(f,  g,  and  h)  The  authority  in  the  Service 
to  acquire  its  own  physical  facilities,  whether 
by  lease  or  construction  is  vital.  The  Passport 
Office  has  a  long  history  of  being  moved  from 
place  to  place  and  assigned  to  various  phys- 
ical structures  without  regard  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  its  functions.  Since  1943,  the 
Passport  Office  has  been  moved  five  times. 
Since  1974,  the  Passport  Office  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  facility  de- 
signed to  meet  its  specific  physical  needs. 
The  Senate  Public  Works  Conunlttee,  In 
April  1976,  requested  GSA,  under  Section 
11(b)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act,  to  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  such  a  new  structure.  The 
report  has  not  yet  reached  the  Committee. 
These  subsections  of  the  Bill  would  give  the 
Passport  Service  the  authority  to  acquire 
real  property  and  buildings  to  meet  Its 
special  needs. 

(1)  The  Passport  Office  presently  must 
work  through  the  Department  of  State's 
central  contract  office  despite  that  office's 
unfamUiarlty  with  Passport  Office  needs  and 
the  types  of  contracts  required  to  more  effi- 
ciently produce  passports.  This  has  resulted 
In  serious  delays  In  consummating  vitally 


needed  contracts  and  on  occasion  in  costly 
errors.  The  Passport  Office  presently  employs 
an  engineering  staff,  an  experienced  contract 
officer  and  an  experienced  contract  lawyer. 
This  Bill  would  grant  the  Service  the  au- 
thority to  utilize  this  talent  and  experience 
to  consummate  contracts  in  a  manner  most 
efficient  and  economical  for  the  Government 
and  ultimately  to  the  public. 

(j)  This  subsection  Is  a  necessary  com- 
panion to  the  authority  of  the  Service's  au- 
thority to  contract. 

(ki.  Beginning  in  1902.  and  even  In  the 
depth  of  the  depression  in  1932,  the  Congress 
has  Indicated  a  policy  and  legislated  passport 
fees  which  clearly  show  that  the  Issuance  of 
Uiilted  States.passpcrts  shall  return  revenue 
("profit')  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  If 
the  Passport  Office  is  not  permitted  to  mod- 
ernize Itself,  the  cost  of  producing  a  passport 
win  exceed  the  SIO  passport  fee  set  forth  in 
Section  214,  Title  22  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  present  fee  was  established  in  1968 
and  has  not  been  Increased  since  that  year, 
notwithstanding  the  drastic  Inflationary  costs 
of  materials  and  labor  which  has  occurred 
In  the  9  year  period. 

If  the  Congress  continues  to  require  that 
passport  fees  return  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
and  if  the  United  States  Passport  Service  Is 
to  operate  on  a  business-like  basis,  selling  a 
necessary  product  to  the  public,  it  is  essen- 
tial the  Service  have  the  authority  to  adjust 
passport  fees  upward  or  downward  as  the 
economy  may  Justify.  This  becomes  even  more 
necessary  if  a  revolving  fund,  as  set  forth  in 
Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Bill,  is  established  for 
the  Service. 

Section  4:  This  provision  establishes  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  U.S.  Passport  Service. 
An  initial  capitalization  of  the  fund  is 
granted  by  appropriation  bared  on  realistic 
estimates  of  the  costs  of  all  passport  opera- 
tions including  a  pro-rata  share  of  services 
performed  for  the  Service  by  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Initial  capitalization  also  in- 
cludes the  fair  market  value  of  all  existing 
assets  of  the  present  Passport  Office.  During 
each  fiscal  year,  revenue  brought  in  by  the 
Service  from  passport  fees  and  other  services 
would  be  used  for  operating  costs  and  to 
restore  any  impairment  to  the  fund.  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  all  revenue  received 
over  and  above  the  capitalization  of  the  fund 
would  be  deposited  to  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  The  fund  would  cover  all 
expenses  of  the  Service,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  agencies  and  the  construction 
and/or  lease  of  facilities  to  house  Itself.  The 
authority  granted  by  Section  3(k)  of  the  Bill 
to  establish  passport  and  other  fees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  would  ensure  that  revenues  at 
all  times  offset  the  expenses  of  operating  the 
Service. 

Section  5:  This  section  provides  for  a  busi- 
ness-type annual  budget  and  sets  up  strict 
accounting  procedures  under  which  the  re- 
volving fund  must  operate.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  fund's  operating  and  account- 
ing procedures  must  be  In  accord  with  princi- 
ples and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  Annual 
audits  and  reports  are  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Section  6:  This  provision  constitutes  a 
general  repeal  of  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes 
which  conflict  or  are  inconsistent  with  the 
United  States  Passport  Service  Bill. 

In  all  respects,  the  proposed  BUI  creates  a 
semi-autonomous  United  States  Passport 
Service  with  the  resources  and  flexibility  to 
meet  the  constantly  growing  demands  of  the 
travelling  American  public  for  passport  serv- 
ices without  additional  cost  to  American  tax- 
payers. It  provides  fast,  efficient  and  cost  ef- 
fective service  to  the  public,  which  it  deserves 
and  for  which  it  pays  through  its  fees.  It  also 
permits  the  decentralization  of  passport  serv- 
ices, thus  bringing  them  closer  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 


Workload  Figures  and  Areas  Attected  by 
the  Establishment  or  Passport  Field 
Agencies  in  Texas,  Michigan,  and  Con- 
necticut 

Texas:  There  is  no  Passport  Field  Agency 
in  Texas.  Applications  for  passports  accepted 
In  the  State  of  Texas  are  either  forwarded  to 
New  Orleans  or  to  Los  Angeles  for  processing. 
Over  63  7r  of  the  workload  In  New  Orleans 
originates  in  the  State  of  Texas,  while  Los 
Angeles  receives  approximately  7.000  pass- 
port applications  each  year  from  Texas.  The 
approximate  total  count  of  passport  applica- 
tions from  the  State  of  Texas  reached  135,520 
in  calendar  1976. 

Complaints  from  passport  applicants  from 
Texas  who  have  required  emergency  services 
that  in  such  cases,  Texans  hire  planes  to  fly 
to  either  Los  Angeles  or  to  New  Orleans  in 
order  to  obtain  expeditious  services. 

Specifically.  Los  Angeles  handles  all  Texas 
passport  applications  originating  in  all  coun- 
ties West  of  the  Pecos  River.  New  Orleans 
handles  all  Texas  passport  applications  orig- 
inating In  all  counties  East  of  the  Pecos 
River. 

The  growth  of  Texas  in  every  conceivable 
category  of  population  and  human  endeavor 
Is  well  known.  The  Passport  Office  has  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  Passport 
Field  Agency  in  Texas  as  the  most  efficient, 
economic,  and  expeditious  method  of  han- 
dling the  ever- Increasing  volume  of  overseas 
travel  from  that  State.  The  Passport  Office's 
recommendations  were  In  line  with  the 
clearly  stated  policies  of  the  last  five  Admin- 
istrations, and  the  specific  alms  of  the  past 
five  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who 
stressed  more  emphasis  on  public  service, 
efficiency  and  decentralization. 

Michigan:  There  is  no  Passport  Field 
Agency  in  Michigan.  Applications  for  pass- 
ports accepted  in  the  State  of  Michigan  are 
either  forwarded  to  Washington,  D.C.  or  Chi- 
cago for  processing.  Over  14%  of  the  work- 
load In  Washington.  D.C.  originates  In  the 
State  of  Michigan,  while  Chicago  receives 
approximately  21,000  passport  applications 
each  year  from  Michigan.  The  total  count 
of  passport  applications  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  reached  93,600  in  Calendar  Year 
1976  and  conservatively  will  reach  108,000  In 
Calendar  Year  1977.  Passport  applicants  from 
Michigan  continuously  complain  about  hav- 
ing to  fly  to  Chicago,  Washington,  D.C.  or 
New  York  in  order  to  obtain  emergency  pass- 
port services. 

Specifically,  Washington,  D.C.  handles  all 
Michigan  passport  applications  from  the  en- 
tire Lower  Peninsula.  Chicago  handles  all 
Michigan  passport  applications  originating 
In  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  growth  of  Michigan  In  every  conceiv- 
able category  is  well  known.  As  the  fifth 
largest  city  In  the  United  States,  Detroit  is 
the  country's  largest  producer  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  one  of  the  nation's  largest  finan- 
cial centers.  It  has  ranked  as  the  number 
one  city  in  the  nation  in  value  of  foreign 
exports  or  manufactured  products.  Detroit 
serves  much  of  the  heavily  populated  mid- 
west as  an  international  travel  center  for 
both  business  and  tourist  travel  abroad. 
Passport  volume  from  this  area  has  climbed 
by  800  ^r  since  1949.  the  date  of  reopening 
of  the  Chicago  Agency,  the  nearest  field 
agency  to  Detroit. 

Connecticut:  There  is  no  Passport  Field 
Agency  in  Connecticut.  The  entire  north- 
eastern United  States  Is  served  by  the  three 
existing  agencies  at  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  Applications  for  passports  ac- 
cepted anywhere  In  Connecticut  must  be 
forwarded  to  Boston  for  processing.  Over 
24%  of  the  workload  In  Boston  originates  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Passport  applicants  from  Connecticut,  es- 
pecially the  southern  tier  adjacent  to  New 
York,  constantly  complain  about  the  delays 
encountered    in    forwarding    their    appllca- 
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By  Mr.  BROOKE 
S.  1255.  A  bill  to  provide  If  or  recon- 
struction assistance  for  the  victims  of 
the  recent  earthquakes  In  Ita  y,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Convnittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

rrALY     DISASTER     ASSISTANCE    ACTJ    OF     1977 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr 
today  introducing  legislation 
authorize  further  assistance 
tims  of  the  earthquakes  in 
occurred  in  the  summer  and 
The  $25  million  proposed  for 
pose  in  this  bill  will  become 
fiscal  year  1978. 

I  believe  all  Americans  can 
with  the  excellent  use  of  the 
million  provided  to  assist 
terrible  disaster.  Those  funds 
utilized  to  construct  schools 
ian  Provinces  of  Udine  and 
and  an  old-age  home  to  be 
National  Association  of 
ans.  An  additional  old-age  hom^ 
be  built  with  these  funds, 
also  been  allocated  to  cover 
the  emergency  supplies  that 
available  in  the  immediate 
the  disaster. 

While  a  good  start  has  beer 
helping   the  affected   populate 
their  destroyed  homes  and 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Italian 
place  the  total  cost  of  the 
one  of  the  worst  earthquakes 
Europe  at  $4.9  billion.  While 
burden  for  meeting  the 
and  reconstruction  needs  mus 
by  the  people  of  Italy,  I  am 
that  the  American  people  are 
make  this  modest  additional 
to  their  efforts. 

Legislation  similar  to  the 
posing  has  been  introduced  in 
Moreover,  there  is  a  bill 
Senate  that  would  provide 
for  assistance  to  Italy  in  fiscal 
I  certainly  support  that 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
ask  that  my  name  be  added 
sponsor  to  their  measure. 

The  original  $25  million  plu 
million  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
the  $25  million  I  am  proposing 
year    1978   will   enable    the 
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people  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  renewal  of  hope  for  the  people 
of  the  Priuli  region  of  Italy.  I,  therefore, 
hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  its  consideration  of  for- 
eign assistance  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  proposal  I  am  introducing  today. 
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ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1256.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  complete 
immimity  from  criminal,  civil,  and  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  currently  given 
to  all  foreign  diplomats  and  their  staffs 
and  to  establish  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  as  the  basis  for 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  in 
the  United  States;  and 

S.  1257.  A  bill  to  require  that  members 
of  the  diplomatic  community  accredited 
to  or  resident  in  the  United  States  shall, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  owning  or  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  In  the  United  States,  sat- 
isfy the  appropriate  issuing  authority 
that  any  claims  for  personal  Injury  or 
property  loss  resulting  from  such  opera- 
tion will  be  satisfied  by  an  insurer  and 
are  enforceable  by  a  direct  action  against 
such  insurer;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

DIPLOMATIC     IMMTTNirrES    ACT    OF     1977     AND 
DIPLOMATIC    INSURANCE    PROTECTION    ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  bills  aimed  at 
achieving  important,  interrelated  goals: 
Modernizing  our  antiquated  diplomatic 
laws  and  helping  insure  that  American 
citizens,  who  suffer  personal  injury  and 
property  damage  in  accidents  involving 
diplomatic  personnel,  are  not  left  with- 
out remedy.  Before  describing  the  two 
bills  in  detail,  let  me  illustrate  the  in- 
equities of  our  present  system  of  diplo- 
matic immunity. 

Almost  3  years  ago.  a  married  couple- 
both  prominent  Washington  phy.<5icians— 
were  driving  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  a  car  ran  a  red  light  and  slammed 
into  their  car.  The  drivers  of  both  vehi- 
cles suffered  painful  injuries,  but  they 
paled  in  comparison  to  those  inflicted  up- 
on the  female  physician.  This  tragic  in- 
cident confined  her  to  a  hospital  bed  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half.  It  rendered  her 
a  quadriplegic;  it  deprived  the  Wash- 
ington area  of  a  skilled  doctor  at  the  peak 
of  her  talents.  Compounding  the  tragedy 
was  the  faUure  of  the  victim  to  obtain 
any  financial  compensation  from  the  of- 
fending driver  to  help  offset  the  enor- 
mous medical  costs  incurred.  For  this  was 
no  ordinary  accident.  The  driver  of  the 
other  vehicle  was  a  cultural  attache  of  a 
foreign  embassy  and  thus  was  fully 
shielded  from  legal  suit  by  the  doctrine  of 
diplomatic  immunity.  The  only  recourse 
for  the  victim  was  to  make  a  futile  re- 
quest to  the  driver's  embassy  for  indem- 
nification. Thus,  the  victim  received  no 
compensation  for  her  injuries,  despite  in- 
disputable evidence  that  the  driver  of 
the  second  vehicle  was  at  fault. 

How  can  we  permit  such  an  intolerable 
and  Inequitable  situation  to  exist'  The 
answer  lies  in  two  major  deficiencies  in 
the  system  of  diplomatic  immunity  that 
prevails  in  this  country.  First,  our  diplo- 
matic immunity  law,  unchanged  since  Its 
enactment  in  1790.  provides  absolute  im- 
munity from  criminal,  civil,  and  admin- 


istrative jurisdiction  for  all  diplomatic 
persormel,  regardless  of  rank  or  dutes. 
This  outdated  law  fails  to  distinguish 
between  an  ambassador  and  his  cook  and 
thus  gives  far  broader  diplomatic  immu- 
nity than  our  own  envoys  enjoy  abroad. 
Second,  and  equally  serious,  there  is  no 
adequate  mechanism  in  this  country  to 
compensate  individuals  injiu-ed  in  traffic 
accidents  involving  diplomatic  personnel. 
The  law  precludes  you  from  suing  dip- 
lomatic personnel  to  recover  for  damages 
and,  in  fact,  adds  insult  to  injury,  by  sub- 
jecting to  possible  criminal  penalties 
anyone  who  attempts  to  bring  such  a 
legal  action.  This  is  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation, especially  in  a  locale  such  as  the 
Washington  area,  where  there  are  such 
a  large  number  of  diplomatic  person- 
nel—it must  be  corrected  without  further 
delay. 

Last  year  Congress  took  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  when  it  enacted  the  For- 
eign Sovereign  Immunities  Act  (Public 
Law  94-583).  This  law  allows  recovery 
against  foreign  nations  for  the  tor- 
tious acts  committed  by  its  oflScials 
and  employees  while  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  employment  and 
it  permits  execution  against  any  in- 
surance policy  held  by  the  foreign 
nation  covering  any  such  accidents.  Un- 
der this  new  law,  a  foreign  nation  no 
longer  is  immune  from  suit  for  tortious 
acts — including  auto  accidents — com- 
mitted by  its  representatives  performing 
their  official  duties.  It  will  provide  some 
relief  for  Americans.  But,  alone  it  does 
not  guarantee  fair  and  equitable  compen- 
sation for  Americans  Injured  in  car  acci- 
dents with  diplomatic  personnel.  The 
Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act  has 
two  loopholes : 

There  is  no  requirement  that  the  for- 
eign nation  obtain  Insurance. 

It  does  not  cover  all  those  situations 
where  the  injurious  acts  are  committed 
outside  the  foreign  employee's  official 
duties. 

Obviously,  more  legislation  is  needed 
to  supplement  Public  Law  94-583. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  two  bills  I 
introduce  today  fill  these  loopholes,  sat- 
isfactorily update  our  diplomatic  laws, 
and  help  insure  adequate  compensation 
to  Americans  involved  in  auto  accidents 
with  foreign  diplomatic  personnel. 

In  developing  this  legislative  package. 
I  have  been  ably  assisted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished international  law  scholar. 
Professor  Adrian  Fisher,  former  legal 
advisor  to  the  State  Department  and 
presently  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  George- 
town University  Law  Center. 

The  first  bill  would  repeal  the  1790 
diplomatic  immunity  statute  and  estab- 
lish the  1961  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining diplomatic  privileges  and  immu- 
nities in  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion is  the  Senate  counterpart  of  a  bill 
previously  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Virginia.  Mr. 
Fisher.  This  legislation  would  have  the 
salutary  effect  of  replacing  the  absolute 
immunity  conferred  upon  all  diplomatic 
personnel,  regardless  of  rank  or  function, 
•<K\\h  the  Convention's  provisions  making 
the  degree  or  scope  of  immunity  com- 
mensurate with  the  rank  and  duties  of 
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the  embassy  personnel.  Thus,  no  longer 
would  an  embassy  chauffeur  or  cook  en- 
gaged in  wrongful  conduct  injurious  to 
an  American  citizen  be  granted  exactly 
the  same  scope  of  immunity  from  our 
legal  processes  as  an  ambassador  would 
enjoy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Vieima  Con- 
vention, carefully  drafted  by  the  United 
Nations  International  Law  Commission 
and  debated  at  length  by  81  participating 
states  at  the  1961  Vienna  Diplomatic 
Conference,  is  more  appropriate  to  mod- 
em day  diplomatic  realities  than  the  an- 
tiquated 1790  statute.  In  addition,  since 
the  Convention  is  self -executing,  it  auto- 
matically became  part  of  U.S.  domestic 
law  upon  ratification  in  1972,  without 
need  for  further  congressional  imple- 
mentation. Hence,  repeal  of  the  1790 
statute  would  eliminate  legal  ambigui- 
ties which  result  from  statute  and  Con- 
vention existing  simultaneously,  and  it 
would  bring  the  U.S.  grant  of  diplomatic 
immunity  into  conformance  with  the 
Vienna  Convention,  and  contemporary 
international  practice. 

Repeal  of  the  1790  act  would  not,  how- 
ever, eliminate  the  serious  problem  of 
insuring  compensation  to  American  cit- 
izens who  sviser  personal  injuries  and 
property  damage  in  an  auto  accident 
with  diplomatic  personnel.  Repeal  would 
restrict  the  scope  of  immimity  conferred, 
but,  standing  alone,  it  would  not  provide 
economic  protection  for  injured 
Americans. 

For  example,  an  American  citizen  driv- 
ing lawfully  through  the  streets  of 
metropolitan  Washington  whose  car  is 
rammed  by  a  car  driven  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  a  foreign  country  on  his  way  to  an 
official  meeting  at  the  Department  of 
State  might  not  be  able  to  collect  dam- 
ages because  of  the  two  loopholes  I  just 
described  which  the  Foreign  Soverign 
Immunities  Act  did  not  plug.  Section  31 
of  the  Vienna  Convention,  to  which  the 
United  States  became  a  party  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1972,  would  still  preclude  the 
American  from  suing  the  Ambassador. 
Congress  must  develop  a  mechanism  that 
recognizes  the  inviolability  of  a  diplomat, 
but  at  the  same  time,  provides  an  ag- 
grieved victim  with  an  efficient,  sure 
means  of  adequate  and  just  compensa- 
tion. The  second  bill  I  now  introduce 
creates  such  a  procedure. 

At  least  13  foreign  countries,  mostly 
European,  and  including  12  that  are 
signatory  to  the  Vienna  Convention,  re- 
quire that  members  of  the  diplomatic 
community  accredited  to  or  present  in 
such  country,  maintain  some  form  of 
motor  vehicle  insurance,  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  victims  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents involving  such  a  member  are  ade- 
quately compensated  for  their  injuries 
and  losses.  The  United  States  is  one  of 
the  few  Western  countries  which  does 
not  require  such  insurance.  However,  in 
seeking  to  adopt  an  appropriate  proce- 
dure to  provide  for  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  Injured  Americans,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Congress  cannot  in- 
fringe upon  a  diplomat's  inviolability 
from  legal  action.  Consequently,  a  pro- 
cedure merely  requiring  a  diplomat  to 
carry  automobile  liability  insurance 
would  not  be  an  effective  tool,  since  the 
injured  party  cannot  sue  the  diplomat 


in  order  to  obtain  compensation.  There- 
fore, compulsory  auto  liability  insurance 
must  be  coupled  with  a  mechanism  pro- 
viding for  direct  enforcement  of  the 
policy  against  the  insurer  without  in  any 
respect  impinging  upon  the  important 
protections  afforded  those  enjoying 
diplomatic  immunity.  I  am  convinced 
that  my  bill  will  achieve  this  result. 
Specifically,  my  bill  would: 

Require  compulsory  auto  liability  in- 
surance for  all  diplomats  or  those  hold- 
ing equivalent  immunity  and  preclude 
a  State  from  giving  a  diplomat  a  driver's 
license  or  car  registration  approval  un- 
less adequate  proof  of  insurance  is  dem- 
onstrated ; 

Allow  an  injured  party  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  diplomat's  insurance 
company;  and 

Preclude  the  insurer  from  asserting 
the  diplomatic  immunity  of  the  insured 
as  a  defense  against  any  claim  covered 
by  such  policy. 

By  focusing  on  the 'insurer  rather  than 
on  the  diplomat,  my  bill  avoids  any  ne- 
cessity of  legal  proceedings  against  a 
diplomat.  The  concept  of  mandatory 
direct  action  auto  liability  insurance  is 
not  novel. 

The  concept  of  direct  action  insurance 
has  been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  administrator  of  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Ejner 
Johnson,  has  urged  Congress  to  adopt  a 
system  which  prevents  a  diplomat's  in- 
surance company  from  claiming  as  a 
defense  the  immunity  of  the  diplomat. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  this  proposal 
might  work  in  practice,  assume  the  fol- 
lowing hypothetical  situation:  "A."  a 
fully  accredited  diplomat,  runs  a  red 
light  in  Maryland  and  hits  an  automo- 
bile driven  by  "B,"  a  Maryland  resident 
who  suffers  serious  bodily  injury  result- 
ing from  the  collision  and  whose  car  is 
virtually  demolished.  "A"  carries  auto 
liability  insurance  required  by  this  pro- 
posal. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, "A,"  imder  most  circumstances, 
would  be  immune  from  any  lawsuit,  as- 
suming, of  course,  the  diplomatic  im- 
mimity is  not  expressly  waived.  Under 
my  proposal,  however,  "B"  would  have  a 
direct  cause  of  action  against  "A's"  in- 
surance company.  Again,  the  question  of 
legal  action  directly  against  the  diplomat 
never  arises.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
jured party,  "B."  has  his  day  in  court 
and  therefore  at  least  an  opportimfty  to 
receive  some  form  of  compensation  for 
his  injuries. 

My  second  proposal  would  also  create 
within  the  Department  of  State  an  office 
to  review  claims  against  members  of  the 
diplomatic  community  which  for  some 
reason  are  not  satisfied  under  the  insur- 
ance provisions  of  this  bill.  The  office, 
where  appropriate,  would  pay  out  sums 
to  satisfy  these  claims  from  a  fund  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
United  States  in  turn  would  seek  reim- 
bursement from  the  foreign  nation  in- 
volved. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  where  a 
lai^e  number  of  individuals  possessing 
diplomatic  immunity  live,  I  am  keenly 
aware  both  of  the  need  for  modernizing 


existing  laws  to  bring  them  in  conform- 
ity with  current  international  practice 
and  the  need  to  devise  a  mechanism  to 
insure  that  Americans  injured  in  auto 
accidents  are  not  left  without  redress. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  scope  of  diplomatic  immunity 
provided  by  the  Vienna  Convention  and 
recognize  that  the  purpose  of  such  im- 
munity is  not  to  benefit  individuals,  but 
to  insure  the  efficient  performance  of 
•  diplomatic  duties.  This  purpose  can  be 
fulfilled  best  if  the  concept  of  diplomatic 
immunity  keeps  pace  with  theory  of  risk 
sharing  contained  in  our  developing  law 
of  insurance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
proposals  and  to  help  bring  about  a 
much-needed  overhaul  of  our  diplomatic 
immunity  laws  in  the  95th  Congress. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Allen,   Mr.    Chxirch,   Mr. 
Danforth,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  1258.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  libraries  of  accredited  law 
schools  as  depository  libraries  of  Gov- 
ernment publications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

DESIGNATION    OF    LIBRARIES    OF    ACCREDITED    LAW 
SCHOOLS  AS  DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  title 
44  of  the  United  States  Code  provides  for 
the  designation  of  libraries  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  certain  Government 
publications.  These  are  commonly  known 
as  Federal  dep>ository  libraries. 

There  is  a  group  of  libraries  which  are 
in  dire  need  of  depository  status,  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  restric- 
tive nature  of  title  44.  The  libraries  I 
am  referring  to  are  all  from  American 
Bar  Association  accredited  law  schools. 
The  law  students  at  these  institutions 
have  been  at  a  great  disadvantage  over 
.the  years  without  these  publications.  The 
need  for  these  publications  is  even  great- 
er today  due  to  the  growing  impact  that 
the  legal  profession  has  upon  the  agen- 
cies which  contribute  materials  to  the 
Federal  depository  system  and  vice  versa. 
The  legislation  I  have  introduced  would 
give  these  ABA  accredited  law  schools 
the  option  of  becoming  Federal  deposi- 
tory libraries. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  164  ABA  ac- 
credited law  schools  have  no  direct  ac- 
cess to  U.S.  Government  documents.  TTie 
absence  of  these  publications  has  a  crip- 
pling effect  on  these  law  schools.  Law 
Libraries  are  the  center  of  research  and 
study  for  the  law  students  and  also  for 
the  faculty  members  who  need  to  en- 
hance their  specialties.  Without  these 
Government  publications  students  in 
law  classes  such  as  constitutional  law, 
Federal  taxation,  administrative  law.  all 
labor  law  courses,  and  many  more  will 
suffer  immeasurable  harm  since  they 
will  not  have  the  benefit  of  current 
trends  in  these  specialized  areas. 

The  necessity  for  depository  status  of 
these  law  school  libraries  is  especially 
vital  to  fulfill  not  only  the  constant 
needs  of  the  students,  who  must  keep 
abreast  of  their  classes  and  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  law  in  all  three  branches 
of  Government;  but  also  faculty  mem- 
bers; citizens  of  the  community,  who 
will  have  access  to  these  Federal  docu- 
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ments;    and  businesses   whdse 
may  be  effected  by  Govemmfcnt 
opinions,  or  bulletins. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr 
in  support  of  the  bill  introdliced 
able  Senator  from  Washingti  »n 
Magnitson)  .  This  bill  will  pro|vide 
designation  of  the  libraries  o 
law  schools  as   depository 
Government  publications. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  neet 
among  law  school  libraries  o 
try  to  become  Federal  deposlfsrles 
ever,  under  the  present  law, 
possible.  The  current  law  limifts 
ber  of  depository  libraries  ii 
gresslonal  district  to  a  very 

The  need  for  Government 
in  law  libraries  has  reache( 
stage   as  more   and  more 
structured  aroimd  governmental 
lations.  This  is  especially  tru  ; 
in  administrative  law.  collectQvre 
ing.  and  labor  law.  In  my 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
of  Law  offers  one  of  the  mos 
ing  course  programs  in  labor 
country.   The  students   mus; 
without  dociunents  vital  to  th  ;ir 
tlon  because  of  the  problenis 
in  obtaining  Government 

Not  only  law  students,  but 
legal  communities  are  reliar|t 
documents.    The    University 
CaroUna  School  of  Law  is 
school  in  South  Carolina  anc 
center  for  the  entire  State, 
library  a  depository  library  wjould 
Improve  the  resources  availaple 
whole  legal  community  in  my 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this 
not  unique  to  South  Carolii^a 
large    States   with    a 
schools,  having  all  the 
rials  for  legal  research  availible 
building  will  tremendously 
speed  and  quality  of' legal 
course,  this  improvement  w 
the'  benefit  of  the  public 
graded  legal  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
We  would  do  a  great  service 
pie  of  the  United  States  by 
vorably  upon  it. 
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By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  Himself,  Mr 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  hKskell) 

S.  1259.  A  bill  to  amend 
Business  Act  to  authorize  Idans 
such  act  to  small  business  co  ncems 
versely  affected  by  temporarj 
nomic  and/or  weather  conditK>ns 
permit  deferral  of  repayment 
lect  Committee  on  Small 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presiden|t 
pointed  out  before  to  my 
Senate,  there  Is  a  severe  econbmic 
in  the  town  of  Mashpee,  Mas^ 
suit  of  Indian  land  claims 
put  all  the  titles  in  the  toi^ 
cloud.  Unlike  any  of  the  largpr 
entities  who  are  defendants 
suits,  the  town  of  Mashpee 
enough  to  keep  its  economy 
smoothly  in  the  face  of  thes^ 
have  been  working  with  the 
Mashpee  to  determine  what 
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terim emergency  assistance  would  be 
most  useful  pending  final  resolution  of 
the  claims. 

My  research  with  townspeople  and 
people  doing  business  in  the  town  of 
Mashpee  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
most  urgent  need  for  emergency  help  is 
the  need  of  those  local  small  businesses 
who  depend  upon  the  real  estate  market 
for  their  activity.  Since  all  real  estate 
transactions  in  Mashpee  have  come  to  a 
halt  many  of  these  businesses  are  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy.  Although  at  the 
moment  we  can  offer  no  permanent  solu- 
tion to  this  economic  problem  because 
the  only  permanent  solution  will  involve 
clearing  the  titles,  I  believe  we  can  keep 
Mashpee  businesses  alive  until  the  suit 
is  settled  and  they  can  pursue  their  nor- 
mal activities.  As  I  see  it  in  most  urgent 
need  is  for  working  capital  to  keep  mini- 
mal activities  underway. 

Unfortunately,  no  existing  small  busi- 
ness assistance  program  would  cover  the 
plight  of  the  Mashpee  businesses.  Not 
only  is  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion conservative  in  its  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  a  commercially  reason- 
able loan,  for  example,  there  have  been 
questions  raised  as  to  whether  the  cloud 
on  title  disqualifies  any  businesses  from 
eligibility  for  SBA  assistance,  but  also 
most  available  loan  programs  would  not 
help  Mashpee  businesses  even  if  such 
assistance  were  awarded. 

For  example,  the  situation  in  Mashpee 
cannot  qualify  under  any  existing  dis- 
aster assistance  statutes  so  that  imme- 
diate widespread  assistance  is  simply 
not  available.  An  even  more  practical 
consideration  is  that  existing  SBA  loan 
programs  of  course  require  a  conven- 
tional agreement  regarding  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  by  the  borrower, 
but  Mashpee  businesses  which  have  no 
cash  flow  at  the  moment  are  truly  un- 
able to  meet  the  obligations  at  very  near 
term. 

Therefore,  I  have  been  working  for 
some  weeks  with  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  specifically  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Haskell,  who  is  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  to  come  up 
with  a  solution  with  Mashpee.  The  result 
of  our  labors  is  the  bill  I  am  filing  today 
for  myself,  Senator  Haskell  and  for 
Senator  Kennedy. 

This  bill  provides  a  new  section  in  the 
Small  Business  Act  which  will  provide  a 
special  set  of  considerations  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  take  into  accoimt  when 
receiving  loan  applications  from  small 
businesses  where  an  unusual  economic 
dislocation  has  resulted  from  some  un- 
foreseen cause  not  covered  under  any 
other  disaster  statute. 

The  section  says  that  an  extraordi- 
nary, temporary  and/or  local  economic 
condition,  including  bad  weather,  of  the 
kind  that  has  affected  some  ski  resort 
areas,  and  of  course  including  such  so- 
cial events  as  the  Indian  land  claims  suit 
being  filed  will  make  small  businesses  in 
the  areas  affected  eligible  for  this  special 
consideration.  The  loans  may  be  either 
directly  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration or  may  come  in  the  form  of 
loan  guarantees. 


Furthermore,  the  Administrator  has 
the  discretion  to  defer  any  repayment  of 
principal  or  interest  on  these  loans  for  a 
period  of  a  year.  These  provisions  are 
essential;  they  bring  business  people  in 
Mashpee  or  in  areas  which  may  in  the 
future  suffer  unprecedented  and  impre- 
dictable  events,  such  as  pollution  from 
an  oil  spill  or  extraordinarily  unseason- 
able weather,  into  the  ranks  of  those  eli- 
gible for  Federal  small  business  assist- 
ance. F^irthermore,  it  sets  up  terms 
which  would  meet  the  real  needs  for  a 
flow  of  working  capital  in  the  short  term. 
A  second  part  of  my  bill,  which  con- 
tains language  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  changes 
the  conditions  under  which  every  loan 
program  administered  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  set  up.  In  the  fu- 
ture, when  this  provision  becomes  law, 
the  Administrator  will  be  empowered  to 
defer  repayment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est on  any  of  these  loans  in  the  event 
that  a  small  business  can  be  determined 
to  have  a  good  chance  of  succeeding  with 
such  deferment  and  a  certainty  of  bank- 
ruptcy without  it.  This  added  flexibility 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  the  many 
varied  and  sometimes  unpredictable 
needs  of  small  enterprises  in  our  Na- 
tion. The  protections  of  this  kind  of  flex- 
ibility should  not  be  limited  only  to  the 
businesses  I  specified  in  the  first  part  of 
the  bill,  namely,  those  who  suffer  from 
an  unnatural  and  unusual  disaster.  All 
small  businesses  served  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  fall  back  on  such  emer- 
gency provisions. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  also 
essential  that  we  change  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  in  another  way.  As  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  on  March  3,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  redefine  all  disaster  as- 
sistance for  small  businesses  so  that  not 
only  tornadoes,  floods,  flre,  and  hurri- 
canes, the  conventional  set  of  disasters, 
qualify  people  for  assistance  so  that  un- 
foreseen and  unusual  events  will  also 
trigger  such  aid.  Senator  Haskell  and  I 
have  drawn  more  general  provisions  and 
he  will  be  introducing  shortly  legislation 
for  himself  and  for  me  which  will  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  so  as  to  protect 
small  enterprises  against  a  far  wider  and 
more  flexible  range  of  adverse  economic 
impacts. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  reiterate  my 
statement  of  2  days  ago  which  I  made 
when  I  introduced  the  emergency  mort- 
gage assistance  for  Mashpee  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  4.  This  kind 
of  emergency  assistance  for  either  home- 
owners of  small  businesses  is  no  panacea 
for  Mashpee.  It  will  assist  hardship  cases 
with  a  minimal  level  of  support  for  the 
short  term.  It  will  avert  extreme  personal 
economic  tragedies.  It  will  not  alleviate 
all  the  economic  injuries  and  all  the  suf- 
fering that  befall  the  people  of  Mashpee. 
Nothing  can  provide  such  a  across-the- 
board  solution  except  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Indian  land  claims.  I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  I  can  to  hasten 
that  long-awaited  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  my  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  report  I  have 
prepared  on  my  efforts  to  work  for  the 
people  of  Mashpee,  which  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  read  and  understand,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1259 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That 
section  7  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(1)  The  Administration  Is  empowered  to 
make  loans  either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lenders  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  Immediate  or  de- 
ferred basis  repayable  in  not  more  than  3 
years  to  small  business  concerns  which  have 
been  adversely  aSected  by  an  extraordinary 
temporary  and/or  local  economic  or  weather 
condition.  The  Administration  shall  permit 
In  connection  with  any  loan  under  this  sub- 
section a  deferral  of  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  for  not  to  exceed  one  year  where 
it  determines  such  action  woiUd  be  appro- 
priate." 

(b)  Section  4(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "7(1),"  after  "7(1)," 

(c)  Section  7(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "7(1)."  after  "7(i),". 

(d)  Section  5  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Subject  to  the  requirements  and 
conditions  contained  In  this  subsection, 
upon  application  by  a  small  business  con- 
cern which  is  the  recipient  of  a  loan  made 
under  this  Act,  the  Administration  shall  as- 
sume the  small  business  concern's  obliga- 
tion to  make  the  required  payments  under 
such  loan  or  shall  suspend  such  obligation 
if  the  loan  was  a  direct  loan  made  by  the 
Administration.  While  such  payments  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  Administration  pursuant  to 
the  assumption  of  such  obligation  or  while 
such  obligation  Is  suspended,  no  such  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  the  loan  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  small  business  concern. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  assume  or 
suspend  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years  any  small  business  concern's  obli- 
gation under  this  subsection  only  if — 

"(A)  without  the  assumption  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  obligation,  the  small  business 
concern  would.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Admin- 
istration, become  Insolvent  or  remain  insol- 
vent; 

"(B)  with  the  assumption  or  suspension 
of  the  obligation,  the  small  business  concern 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administration, 
become  or  remain  a  viable  small  business 
entity;  and 

"(C>  the  small  business  concern  executes 
a  satisfactory  agreement  in  writing  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (4) . 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  7(a)  (4)  (C)  and  7(1)  (l)  of  this  Act. 
the  Administration  may  extend  the  maturity 
of  any  loan  on  which  the  Administration  as- 
sumes or  suspends  the  obligation  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  a  corresponding  period 
of  time. 

"(4)  (A)  Prior  to  the  assumption  or  sus- 
pension by  the  Administration  of  any  small 
business  concern's  obligation  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administration,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved 
herein,  shall  require  the  small  business  con- 
cern to  agree  in  writing  to  repay  to  it  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  payments  which 
CXXIII 670— Part  9 


were  required  under  the  loan  during  the 
period  for  which  such  obligation  was  as- 
sumed or  suspended,  either — 

"(1)  by  periodic-payments  not  less  In 
amount  or  less  frequently  falling  due  than 
those  which  were  due  under  the  loan  during 
such  period,  or 

"(11)  pursuant  to  a  repayment  schedule 
agreed  upon  by  the  Administration  and  the 
small  business  concern,  or 

"(111)  by  a  combination  of  the  payments 
described  in  clause  (1)  or  clause  (11). 

"(B)  In  addition  to  requiring  the  small 
business  concern  to  execute  the  agreement 
described  In  subparagraph  (A),  the  Admin- 
istration shall,  prior  to  the  assumption  or 
suspension  of  the  obligation,  take  such  ac- 
tion, and  require  the  small  business  concern 
to  take  such  action.  Including  the  provision 
of  such  security  as  the  Administration  deems 
appropriate  In  the  circumstances,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  Insure  that  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  lender  will  be 
safeguarded  adequately  during  and  after  the 
period  In  which  such  obligation  Is  so  as- 
sumed or  suspended. 

"(5)  The  term  'required  payments'  with 
respect  to  any  loan  means  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  under  the  loan.". 

(e)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  clauses  (1) 
(A)  and  (2)  (A)  thereof  "5(f)",  after  the 
word  "sections". 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  a  Bill  To 
Amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
(a)  A  new  loan  authority  Is  given  to  the 
SBA  administrator  to  make  direct  loans  or 
loan  guarantees  available  to  otherwise  soTmd 
small  businesses  when  an  extraordinary  dis- 
aster affects  the  local  economy.  Such  dis- 
aster need  not  be  a  natural  disaster  as  de- 
fined In  the  Disaster  Assistance  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Rather  it  may  be  a  temporary  eco- 
nomic condition  caused  by  unpredictable 
factors  Including  but  not  limited  to  weather 
or  social  events. 

Loans  made  under  this  section  are  3  year 
loans  but  the  SBA  may  defer  any  repayment 
of  either  principal  or  Interest  for  the  first 
year. 

■(b)  and  (c)  technical  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

(d)  Provides  that  all  loans  programs  ad- 
ministered under  the  Act  may  be  given  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  that  the  SBA  may  assume 
a  small  business'  obligations  under  such 
programs  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

This  assumption  of  the  obligations  for  a 
suspension  period  may  only  be  made  If  the 
Administrator  determines  1)  that  the  busi- 
ness would  fall  without  it  but  succeed  with 
it  and  2)  that  the  business  provides  security 
and  a  plan  for  repayment. 

(e)  technical  conforming  amendments. 


Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke's  Report  to 
the  People  of   Mashpee 

On  February  28th.  I  attended  an  open  town 
meeting  in  Mashpee  and  discussed  with  hun- 
dreds of  residents  of  that  town  the  Impact 
of  the  Indian  land  claims.  I  dl«;cussed  a  num- 
ber of  potential  solutions  to  the  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  the  suit  has  caused.  Some 
were  solutions  I  had  already  Investigated 
and  found  to  be  undesirable,  such  as  ex- 
tinguishing the  Indian  claim  through  retro- 
active legislation  or  complete  Congressional 
Indemnification  of  the  properties  affected. 
Many  others  seemed  to  be  potentially  useful 
ways  of  mitigating  the  adverse  Impacts  of 
the  suit.  And  I  promisee"  ;o  continue  working 
on  my  own  ideas  and  on  those  that  were  pre- 
sented to  me  in  the  town  meeting.  Today, 
I  am  presenting  this  Interim  report  to  the 
people  of  Mashpee  to  detail  some  steps  I 
have  taken  since  that  meeting  to  provide 
further  assistance  to  the  townspeople  and 


to  get  various  Items  of  Information  that  were 
asked  of  me. 

emergency  economic  assistance 
First,  I  promised  to  continue  to  seek  ways 
to  provide  economic  assistance  to  homeown- 
ers and  entrepreneurs  who  were  suffering  un- 
usual hardships  as  a  result  of  the  cloud 
over  all  titles.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  meet- 
ing, I  had  already  looked  Into  all  existing 
disaster  relief  statutes  and  found  them  to 
offer  no  assistance  In  the  Mashpee  case. 

The  research  my  staff  and  I  did  in  Mash- 
pee with  banks  and  flnancUl  institutions  led 
me  to  conclude  that  the  most  pressing  needs 
is  for  working  capital  for  those  small  busi- 
nesses who  are  out  of  business  because  of 
Mashpee's  depressed  real  estate  market. 
Therefore,  I  have  been  working  with  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  members  to 
get  the  law  changed  so  as  to  help  Mashpee 
and  other  areas  on  whom  unforeseen  casual- 
ties fall. 

On  April  6  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  has  cospxonsored  and  which 
Congressman  Studds  has  now  introduced  In 
the  House  providing  for  a  new  category  of 
small  business  loans  to  provide  working  capi- 
tal to  otherwise  soiind  businesses  affected  by 
temporary  economic  adversity.  These  loans 
may  be  either  direct  loans  from  SBA  or  loan 
guarantees.  And  the  business  may  be  per- 
mitted to  delay  repayment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest for  at  'east  the  first  year.  I  expect  this 
bill  to  have  an  excellent  chance  of  passage. 
Also,  we  have  been  concerned  that  continu- 
ing unemployment  In  Mashpee  will  begin  to 
affect  homeowners'  ability  to  pay  their  mort- 
gages In  the  near  future.  To  provide  standby 
relief,  I  submitted  and  Senator  Kennedy 
cosponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Homeowners  Relief  Act.  Now,  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  can  review  Mashpee's  unique  plight 
and,  if  unemployment  statistics  warrant  It, 
make  available  to  those  unemployed  home- 
owners, who  are  truly  Incapable  of  meeting 
their  mortgages  and  are  threatened  with 
foreclosure,  payments  to  financial  Institu- 
tions for  mortgage  obligations  on  their  prin- 
cipal residence.  One  million  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  such  use  In  Mashpee.  I  should 
point  out  that  I  have  called  this  "standby 
assistance"  because  I  know  of  no  move  by 
banks  as  yet  to  foreclose  on  people's  homes. 
However,  since  Housing  Act  amendments 
were  being  considered  by  the  Senate,  I  felt 
it  prudent  to  provide  such  authority  al- 
though I  fervently  hope  it  will  not  be  needed. 
A  third  action  I  pledged  to  take  was  to 
contact  title  Insuramift-^ompanles  to  see  If 
they  might  write  potlcles  that  would  permit 
properties  to  be  transferred  in  Mashpee  In 
those  cases  in  which  people  desperately  need 
to  move  for  personal  or  economic  reasons. 

On  March  21  I  invited  executives  of  com- 
panies holding  policies  in  the  town  to  meet 
with  me  in  Washington  and  I  asked  them  to 
consider  this  bold  but  justifiable  undertak- 
ing. I  can  now  report  that  two  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  that  meeting,  the  Lawyers  Title 
Insurance  Company,  Chicago  Title  Insurance 
Co.,  have  agreed  to  Insure  properties  of 
those  who  would  suffer  exceptional  personal 
hardships  were  they  unable  to  sell.  However, 
there  Is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  do  on  this  proj- 
ect. Other  Insurers  need  to  be  persuaded  to 
follow  this  progressive  example  and  financial 
Institutions  need  to  become  Involved  In  the 
problem.  I  Intend  to  pursue  this  matter 
vigorously. 

To  look  for  additional  Interim  assUtance 
for  the  town.  I  had  the  Federal  Regional 
Commission  set  up  a  meeting  between  the 
town  selectmen  and  all  Federal  agencies 
that  might  be  able  to  offer  help.  The  re- 
sources available  were  detailed  for  the  of- 
ficials. Most  of  the  agencies  stated  that.  In 
most  cases,  the  pending  land  claims  would 
not  be  a  bar  to  providing  their  regular  pro- 
gram benefits. 
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I   continue   to   believe   that 
hope  for  Mashpee  lies  In  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 
appointment  of  a  personal 
as  negotiator  or  conciliator  can 
a  solution  which  both  sides  ca: 
which  the  Congreas  will  be  w; 

I   first   Joined   Speaker 
Kennedy,  and  Congressman 
the  President  to  send  an 
ruary  9  of  this  year.  After  my 
pee.  I  sent  him  a  telegram 
learned  and  outlining  how 
ator  or  conciliator  Is  needed 
light  of  the  appointment  of  a 
representative   to   work   on 
Maine. 

After  another  month  of  Whl 
action,  I  wrote  again  on  March 
President  Carter  to  meet  wltl 
with  the  parties  Involved  If  he 
ervatlon  standing  In  the  way 
appointment.  To  date,  the 
agreed  to  meet  with  both 
fendants  In   the   near   future 
win  signal  the  beginning  of 
Presidential  oversight  and 
badly  need. 

I  also  pledged  to  keep  an  oper 
the  proposal  advanced  by  some 
of  Mashpee  a  national  park  In 
apparent  opposition  of  the 
Service.  Although  there  la  no 
NPS's  general  posture,  they 
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review  any  concrete  proposal 
fore  asked  those  In  Mashpee 
vanclng  this  suggestion  to  give 
preliminary  projKisal. 

Finally,  I  discussed  at  the  tojtvn 
my  strong  feeling  that  the  burpe 
property    taxes    resulting    from 
legal  fees  Is  too  heavy  for  the 
nlclpal  resources  and  I  pledged  tb 
all  possible  sources  of  relief.  Tqe 
Congress  undertook  this  work 
ported  back  to  me  that,  while 
existing    source    of    funding 
tapped  while  the  litigation  is 
fees  may  be  legislated  by  the 
again  pledge  to  do  everything  I 
that  the  final  congressional  legislative 
age,  whatever  It  may  be.  Include  t 
ment  to  the  town  of  Mashpee. 
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I  was  asked  If  members  of 
tribe  were  receiving  assistance 
In   the   unique   economic   situaltlon 
town,  whereas  other  citizens  did 
be  eligible.  I  have  looked  Into 
the  agencies  that  could  conceivably 
volved  and  there  Is  no  evidence 
dlan  has  received  any  special 
though  I  assume  that  Indians 
ble  for  any  routinely  available 
BiBtance  which  they  may  be 
satisfied  there  has  been  no  special 
consideration  given  members  of 
a  result  of  the  suit. 
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Also  I  was  asked  to  look 
federally  related  matters  by 
the  public  meeting.  First.  I  was 
er   Federal   funds   to   the   Native 
Rights  Funds  were  financing 
tomey's  activities.  They  are  not 
American  Bights  Fund  provides 
of  services  to  Indians  and 
Federal  funds  from  HEW  and  th  i 
ices  Corporation  support  many 
ices.  However,  a  subdivision  oi 
Eastern  Indian  legal  support 
for    the    costs   of    the    Mashpei 
Eastern  litigation  and  that 
funded  by  the  Lilly  Endowmedt 
iq>olls,  Ind.,  a  private  foundatlc  n. 

I  expect  to  keep  pursuing  al  [  avenues  of 
possible  assistance  for  Mashpe< ,  and  I  will 
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continue  to  be  in  touch  with  all  parties  to 
this  suit.  I  feel  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  But  I  must  reiterate  that 
all  the  help  we  have  begun  to  secure  Is  only 
an  Interim  solution.  It  Is  directed  at  those 
cases  of  most  severe  personal  suffering  to 
avoid  acute  personal  tragedy.  It  cannot  re- 
lieve the  real,  but  less  extremely  injury  suf- 
fered by  many  more  citizens  of  the  town. 
Such  relief  will  come  only  when  the  cloud 
over  titles  Is  removed  by  virtue  of  a  final 
settlement  of  the  claims.  I  will  do  whatever 
I  can  to  hasten  that  ultimate  solution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
August  23,  1976,  the  residents  of  Mash- 
pee, Mass.,  have  been  in  the  middle  of  a 
land  dispute  which  has  clouded  title  to 
virtually  all  property  in  Mashpee.  The 
people  in  Mashpee  are  currently  involved 
in  discussions  which,  within  a  reasonable 
time  could  lead  to  resolution.  During 
these  discussions,  however,  the  economic 
stability  of  Mashpee  is  declining  dras- 
tically. 

While  all  sides  remain  confident  that 
an  amicable  resolution  can  be  achieved, 
property  owners  are  experiencing  ex- 
traordinary temporary  hardship.  The 
clouded  title  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  banking  community  to  approve  the 
once  normal  transactions  of  mortgage 
loans  or  even  home  Improvement  loans. 

Last  Friday,  my  amendment  to  the 
1977  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  earlier 
this  week  conferees  agreed  to  retain  in 
the  bill  the  $1  million  which  I  added  to 
give  Mashpee  homeowners  the  ability  to 
obtain  temporary  assistance.  Additional 
minor  adjustments  to  the  authorizing 
legislation  were  made  on  Monday;  when 
these  are  accepted  by  the  House,  these 
funds  will  be  available  for  homeowners 
in  danger  of  foreclosure. 

In  addition  to  the  crisis  facing  home- 
owners, the  business  commimity  of  Mash- 
pee is  experiencing  similar  economic  re- 
percussions. The  situation  of  Dante  and 
Eva  Paliuca  is  typical  of  many  small 
business  persons  in  the  community.  The 
Paliucas  opened  a  family-style  restaurant 
in  Mashpee  3'/2  years  ago,  obtaining  a 
mortgage  for  $135,000. 

During  the  recent  economic  recession, 
which  hit  the  Northeast  especially  hard, 
the  Dantes  managed  to  make  ends  meet. 
Many  of  the  restaurant's  customers  are 
in  some  way  connected  with  Mashpee's 
home  building  and  home  improvement 
industry.  Since  the  suit  has  clouded  title 
and  brought  the  real  estate  and  associ- 
ated construction  businesses  to  a  stand- 
still, business  at  the  restaurant  has 
dwindled  considerably. 

The  Paliuca  family  has  had  to  dip  Into 
their  small  savings  to  help  keep  abreast 
of  the  payments  on  the  remaining  $90,- 
000  mortgage.  Mr.  Paliuca  has  indicated 
to  my  ofBce  that  If  some  type  of  relief 
is  not  forthcoming  soon,  his  savings  will 
run  out  and  he  will  have  to  close  his 
business. 

The  bUl  I  am  sponsoring  today  with 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Brooke  and  Sen- 
ator Haskell,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunittee,  will  open  up 
the  possibilities  for  businesses  such  as 
the  Paliuca's  to  apply  for  temporary  as- 
sistance. The  legislation  would  create  a 


program  at  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  make  short-term  loans  hi  areas 
adversely  afifected  by  an  extraordinary 
temporary  or  local  economic  condition, 
like  that  presently  affecting  Mashpee. 
I  understand  that  the  Small  Business 
Committee  intends  to  report  out  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  will  be  enacted,  so  that 
the  business  community  of  Mashpee  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  tempo- 
rary financial  assistance  until  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  are  concluded. 


By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr. 

Hatfield)  : 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5701 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 

establish  a  Health  Protection  Tax;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

THE    HEALTH    PROTECTION   TAX   ACT   OF    1977 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Brooke,  Hatfield,  and  I 
are  introducing  the  Health  Protection 
Tax  Act  of  1977,  which  would  repeal  the 
existing  flat  rate  Federal  cigarette  excise 
tax  and  replace  it  with  a  graduated  tax 
based  on  tar  and  nicotine  content. 

Mr.  President,  we,  as  Americans,  have 
looked  upon  our  people  as  our  greatest 
resource  and  have  valued  our  children 
as  our  greatest  hope  for  the  future.  How- 
ever, as  a  nation  we  have  not  yet  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  making  the  kind  of 
public  policy  decisions  which  will  prevent 
this  most  precious  resource  from  being 
wasted  through  needless  illness  and  early 
death. 

For  example,  it  has  become  increasing- 
ly obvious  during  recent  years  that  en- 
vironmental factors  play  a  major  role  in 
contributing  to  disease.  Unfortunately, 
all  too  often  research  is  done,  conclusions 
are  drawn,  and  environmental  hazards 
are  identified,  but  we  ignore  obvious  solu- 
tions to  problems  when  those  solutions 
involve  more  than  nominal,  short-term 
costs.  As  a  result,  we  continue  to  allow 
many  toxic  substances  to  pollute  our 
water,  our  land,  and  our  air. 

Probably  the  most  glaring  example  of 
this  refusal  to  deal  with  a  known  hazard 
is  our  attitude  toward  smoking.  One 
quarter  century  ago,  we  had  the  prelimi- 
nary data  suggesting  that  cigarette 
smoking  caused  lung  cancer.  Over  a  dec- 
ade ago.  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
clearly  established  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  lung  cancer.  Despite  this,  however, 
the  1975  HEW  report  to  Congress  on 
smoking  and  health  begins  by  stating. 
"Cigarette  smoking  remains  the  largest 
single,  unnecessary  and  preventable 
cause  of  illness  and  early  death"  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  offering 
here  today  is  designed  to  deal  in  a  ra- 
tional and  reasonable  way  with  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  cigarette  smoking.  The 
Health  Protection  Tax  Act  establishes  a 
five-bracket  tax  to  be  phased  in  over  a 
4-year  period.  In  the  first  year,  our  pro- 
posal would  actually  reduce  the  price  of 
low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes  by  8  cents 
per  pack  while  increasing  the  price  of  the 
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most  toxic  "high"  tar  and  nicotine  cig- 
arettes by  as  much  as  12  cents  per  pack. 
By  the  fourth  year,  the  tax  will  be  com- 
pletely phased  In  and  the  tax  will  then 
range  from  8  cents  less  per  pack  to  42 
cents  more.  Therefore,  by  decreasing  the 
price  of  the  "safest"  low  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarettes  and  substantially  increasing 
the  price  of  the  most  toxic  cigarettes,  this 
proposed  reform  in  the  Federal  tax  will 
provide  a  strong  incentive  for  smokers 
to  switch  to  "safer"  low  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarettes. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  action  has 
been  clearly  documented  in  countless 
hearings  and  reports.  During  the  94th 
Congress,  a  number  of  Nobel-prize- win- 
ning scientists  joined  our  Nation's  lead- 
ing physicians  to  testify  before  the  Sen- 
ate Health  Subcommittee  that  smoking 
high  tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes  is  the 
leading  preventable  cause  of  disease  in 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  they  esti- 
mated that  well  over  one-quarter  mil- 
lion Americans  die  prematurely  each 
year  as  a  result  of  cigarette  smoking— 
with  heart  disease  and  lung  cancer 
ranked  as  the  leading  smoking-induced 
causes  of  death. 

The  force  of  this  testimony  has  been 
augmented  by  the  large  number  of 
national  health  organizations  who  have 
given  their  full  support  to  our  proposal. 
These  groups  include  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  the  American  Heart  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Lung  Association, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  the 
National  Kidney  Foundation,  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Chest  Phvsicians,  the 
American  Association  of  Neurological 
Surgeons,  the  American  Medical  Student 
Association,  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation, 
GASP,  the  Metro-Washington  Coalition 
for  Clean  Air,  the  National  Health  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Health  Education 
Committee,  Inc.,  and  the  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. 

Even  more  recently  however,  the  Na- 
tion's leading  environmental  organiza- 
tions issued  a  joint  report,  "The  Unflai- 
Ished  Agenda,"  in  which  they  listed  the 
most  critical  environmental  issues  of  the 
coming  decade.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
these  prestigious  groups  included  cig- 
arette smoking  among  the  70  Issues  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  the  health  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  country  as  a  conse- 
quence of  cigarette  smoking  are  of  crisis 
proportions.  In  order  to  better  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  this  problem, 
consider  the  following:  Approximately 
one  out  of  every  three  Americans  smoke. 
American  adults  have  a  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  more  than  4,000  cigarettes 
per  year.  Eighty  percent  of  our  annual 
84,000  lung  cancer  deaths  are  caused 
by  cigarette  smoking.  Cigarette  smoking 
costs  our  health  care  system  between 
$11.5  billion  and  $30  billion  each  year. 
It  is  clear  that  smoking-induced  dis- 
eases are  exacting  an  intolerable  price 
from  the  American  public,  both  in  terms 
of  human  suffering  and  in  terms  of  im- 


necessary  financial  drain  on  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  Americans  should  have 
to  put  up  any  longer  with  so  high  a  cost. 
The  Health  Protection  Tax  Act  will  aid 
significantly  in  insuring  the  health  of 
millions  of  Americans  by  reducing  the 
incidence  and  the  threat  of  smoking- 
induced  diseases. 

One  final  point.  Those  opposed  to  this 
legislation  will  try  to  argue  that  the 
health  protection  tax  constitutes  a  ban 
on  cigarettes.  That  charge  is  simply  false. 
We  could  not,  and  should  not  attempt 
an  absolute  ban  on  cigarettes.  What  we 
are  proposing,  however,  is  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  smokers  to  reduce  their 
consumption  of  the  toxic  products  con- 
tained in  cigarettes.  Any  reduction  In 
the  amount  of  toxic  substances  inhaled 
by  cigarette  smokers  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  smoking-related 
deaths  and  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1260 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate-  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Protection 
Tax  Act  of  1977." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OP   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  preventable  environmental  factors  pose 
serious  threats  to  the  health  of  the  American 
people; 

(2)  cigarette  smoking  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  the  high  Incidence  of 
cancer  and  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
other  vital  organs: 

(3)  overwhelming  scientific  evidence  exists 
that  the  harmful  factors  contained  In  cig- 
arette smoke  are  tars  and  nicotine;   and 

(4)  current  approaches  to  prevention  of 
disease  caused  in  whole  or  In  part  by  smoking 
have  been  inadequate. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  establish 
a  health  protection  tax  to  aid  in  reducing 
the  threat  and  Incidence  of  diseases  related 
to  cigarette  smoking. 

HEALTH    PROTECTION   TAX 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Cigarettes. — 

"(1)  Imposition  of  tax. — There  shaU  be 
imposed  on  every  cigarette  manufactured  in 
or  imported  into  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  weight,  which  contains — 

"(A)  from  10.0  to  19.9  toxic  units,  a  health 
protection  tax  of  $0.0025; 

"(B)  from  20.0  to  29.9  toxic  units,  a  health 
protection  tax  of  $0.0075; 

"(C)  from  30.0  to  39.9  toxic  units,  a  health 
protection  tax  of  $0,015:  and 

"(D)  40  or  more  toxic  units,  a  health  pro- 
tection tax  of  $0,025. 

"(2)  DEFmirroN  of  toxic  units. — ^For  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1)  above,  the 
number  of  'toxic  units"  means  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  milligrams  of  'tar,' 
plus 

"(B)  10  times  the  number  of  the  milli- 
grams of  'nicotine'  which  are  contained  in 
such  cigarette. 

"(3)  Applicable  rate. — The  applicable  tax 
rate   provided   in   subsection    (b)(1)    above 


shall  be  40  percent  of  such  rate  for  cigarettes 
removed  during  the  calendar  year  1978,  60 
percent  of  such  rate  for  cigarettes  removed 
during  the  calendar  year  1979.  80  percent  of 
such  rate  for  cigarettes  removed  during  the 
calendar  year  1980,  and  100  percent  of  such 
rate  for  cigarettes  removed  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1P81  and  thereafter. 
"( 4)- Determination  of  tar  and  nicotine 

CONTENT. 

"(A)  Testing  by  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion.— The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Commission')  shall 
from  time  to  time  (but  at  least  once  each 
calendar  year)  determine  or  cause  to  ise  de- 
termined the  tar  and  nicotine  content  (cal- 
culated in  milligrams  per  cigarette)  of  each 
brand  of  cigarettes  manufactured  in  or  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  The  concll- 
tions.  methods,  and  procedures  for  conduct- 
ing such  determinations  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission  in  regulations 
Issued  by  it  for  piu-poses  of  this  paragraph. 
UntU  such  time  as  such  regulations  are  first 
Issued,  the  conditions,  methods,  and  proce- 
dures for  conducting  such  determinations 
shaU  be  those  approved  by  the  Commission 
for  formal  testing  which  are  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Health  Protec- 
tion Tax  Act  of  1977. 

"(B)  Certification  to  the  Secretary. — Dur- 
ing the  last  calendar  quarter  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  .shall 
certlfly  to  the  Secretary  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  of  each  brand  of  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured in  or  Imported  into  the  United  States. 
Such  certifications  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  im- 
posed on  cigarettes  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  begin- 
ning after  such  certification  Is  made,  and 
during  such  calendar  year. 

"(C)  The  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the  purposes 
of  testing,  certifying,  and  Imposing  taxes  un- 
der this  subsection  on  new  brands  of  ciga- 
rettes introduced  for  sale.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  cigarettes  which  the  manu- 
facturer or  Importer  of  such  cigarettes  re- 
moves (within  the  meaning  of  section  5702 
(k)  of  such  Code)  after  the  dates  specified 
in  section  5701(b)  (3)  of  such  Code. 

(c)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the  purposes 
of  section  5701(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Health  Protection  Tax 
Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Hart)  and  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke)  In  introducing  this  legislation, 
which  seeks  to  impose  a  differential  tax 
on  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  in 
recent  years  that  environmental  factors 
are  the  most  important  contributors  to 
preventable  diseases  of  the  American 
people.  In  the  face  of  growing  concern 
with  health  problems  and  the  rise  In  cost 
of  health  care,  public  health  experts  and 
other  concerned  Individuals  are  demand- 
ing with  ever  increasing  forcefulness  and 
justification  that  the  Nation  devote  more 
of  its  attention  to  the  prevention  as  well 
as  the  cure  of  disease. 

Foremost  among  the  preventable  en- 
vironmental hazards  which  contribute  to 
the  ill  health  of  the  people  and  to  the 
heavy  burden  of  health  care  costs  Is  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes.  It  is  now  over  25 
years  since  the  first  preliminary  data 
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were  published  suggesting  th  it  cigarette 
smoking  increases  the  Inclde  ice  of  lung 
cancer,  and  12  years  since  t  le  Surgeon 
General's  report  established  an  Incon- 
trovertible relationship  bet  veen  ciga 
rette  smoking  and  cancer.  Jince  then, 
evidence  has  mounted  documenting  the 
staggering  impact  of  cigareqte  smoking 
on  the  health  of  Americans 

Cigarette  smoking  causes!  well  over 
250.000  excess  deaths  In  fie  United 
States  each  year; 

Cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  khe  leading 
identifiable  causes  of  cardiovi  scular  dis- 
ease known  to  scientists  todat^; 

Cigarette  smoking  is  the  sin  gle  leading 
cause  of  noncancerous  lung  disease  in 
the  United  States  today;  and 

Cigarette  smoking  is  resp>nsible  for 
over  80  percent  of  all  cancer  ( f  the  lung, 
killing  some  70,000  Americans  each  year. 

A  30 -year-old  American  ma  e  who  does 


changing  behavior  can  substantially  less- 
en this  country's  burden  of  disease  and 
disability,  we  in  the  Congress  have  the 
obligation  to  translate  that  knowledge 
into  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  introducing  this 
bill. 


not  smoke  can  expect  to  liv(  5^  years 
longer  than  his  coimterpart  v  ho  smt^es 
one  pack  a  day,  and  more  thin  8  years 
longer  than  the  individual  wio  smokes 
over  two  packs  of  cigarettes  £  day. 

The  additional  deaths  and  ^isease  re- 
sulting from  cigarette  smokingj  adds  over 
$11.5  billion  to  the  already  burgeoning 
costs  of  the  health  care  delivery  system 
in  the  United  States. 
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Despite  the  increasing  publibity 
the  harmful  effects  of  smoking 
spite  the  mandatorj'  warning 
all  cigarette  packages  now  contain 
the  dangers  to  health  of  cigarette 
ing,  we  find  the  smoking  of 
is  once  again  on  the 
alarming  is  the  epidemic  of 
among  our  young  people.  The 
of  teenage  girls  smoking  cigarettes 
example,  has  increased  from  8 
cent  since  the  Surgeon  General 
ing  was  issued. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  tha 
not  legislate  a  total  ban  upon 
smoking,  but  it  is  also  clear  „ 
tive  courses  of  action  to  meet 
lenge  are  not  only  available 
in  fact  required  of  us.  Simpjy 
the  price  of  all  cigarettes  by 
of  an  across-the-board  tax  is 
as  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of 
seriously  affect  the  driving  habits 
American  people.  The  present 
fore,  proposes  to  deal  with  thi; 
in  the  most  effective  way  knoigvn 
open  and  democratic  society — 
sition  of  a  differential  tax 
and  nicotine  content  of  cigarettes 
that  a  financial  incentive  wil 
vided  to  consumers  to  reduce 
sumption  of  high  tar  and  nicotihe 
ucts,  while  a  financial  incentl'  e 
provided  to  Industry  to  develop 
ardous   cigarettes     for  a  pub|ic 
seems  unwilling  at  this  point 
smoking  completely. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health 
entific  Research  will  be  hold  ng 
sight  hearings  this  spring  ai 
support  of  biomedical  researc  h 
hearings  will  highlight  the  potential 
eflts  of  preventive  health 

research  into  methods  of 

ease.  Clearly,  when  research 
areas  like  cigarette  smoking, 
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ByMr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  1261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cur- 
rent capital  treatment  of  certain  esti- 
mated losses  experienced  in  connection 
with  the  loss  of  savings  through  fraud 
and  mismanagement  of  an  uninsured 
thrift  institution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  help  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  caused  to  deposi- 
tors when  Lincoln  Thrift  Association  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  U.S.  Thrift  Associa- 
tion of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  were  placed  under 
a  temporary  receiver,  and  ultimately  a 
court  appointed  trusteeship. 

Lincoln  Thrift  Association  and  U.S. 
Association,  which  had  66  branch  offices 
in  Arizona,  raised  $52,887,492  from  about 
20,000  investors.  There  were  approxi- 
mately 33,000  different  accounts  between 
the  two  thrift  associations.  They  offered 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
essentially  three  types  of  securities  in 
the  form  of  interest  bearing  debt  instru- 
ments: First,  passbooks  with  interest 
generally  at  6  percent;  second,  time  cer- 
tificates at  between  1  to  4  years  maturity 
at  generairy  from  6>/2  to  8  percent;  and 
third,  subordinated  notes  from  8  to  9 
percent  with  normally  a  5-year  maturity 
date.  Within  these  classifications  of  se- 
curity holders,  there  were  variations  on 
the  particular  terms  of  the  debt  instru- 
ment. All  of  these  securities  were  regis- 
tered under  Arizona  law.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1975,  the  thrift  associations  had 
outstanding  securities  in  the  following 
amounts : 


Lincoln  U.S. 
thrift  thrift 

Passbooks  $13,207,325  $3,723,008 

Time  certificates  ..„ 22,915,000  8,578,500 

Subordinated   notM 6,780,000  3,077,500 

ToUls 42.902,325  15,384.008 


Both  thrift  associations  were  quali- 
fied under  Arizona  law,  which  allowed 
them  to  receive  funds  from  investors 
and  then  reinvest  the  investors'  funds. 
They  were  not  regulated  as  such  under 
Federal  law  and  were  not  insured  by 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  Arizona,  thrift  companies  were 
regulated  by  the  securities  division  of 
the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission. 
Under  Arizona  law,  restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  use  which  a  thrift  com- 
pany can  make  of  funds  supplied  by  its 
investors.  These  restrictions,  which 
were  designed  to  uphold  the  safety  and 
liquidity  of  the  assets,  included  prohi- 
bitions against  purchase  of  real  estate, 
prohibitions  of  loans  to  officers  and 
directors  of  the  thrift  association,  pro- 
hibitions against  unsecured  loans,  the 
limitation  of  loans  to  2  years,  and  the 
maintenance  of  statutory  reserves. 


On  October  29,   1975,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  commenced 
a     formal     investigation     which     was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Arizona  Corpora- 
tion Commission  and  the  Arizona  attor- 
ney general.   The  Commission   filed   a 
civil  injunctive  action  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona 
on  November  24,  1975,  against  Lincoln 
Thrift    Association;     Lincoln    Leasing 
Corp. — a    wholly    owned   subsidiary   of 
Lincoln  Thift  Association;  U.S.  Thrift 
Association;      U.S.       Thrift       Leasing 
Corp. — a    wholly-owned    subsidiary    of 
U.S.  Thrift  Association;  Omaha  Surety 
Corp.    of    Phoenix,    Ariz.;    Robert    H. 
Pendler  of  Phoenix,  the  principal  officer 
and  director  of  the  corporate  defend- 
ants who   owned   and   controlled   both 
thrift  associations;   James  R.  Holman 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  attorney  for  the 
corporate  defendants;  and  Leonard  H. 
Forman  of  Phoenix,   Ariz.,   the  public 
accountant  for  the  corporate  defend- 
ants. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  de- 
fendants violated  the  antifraud  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  securities  laws 
in  the  offer  and  sale  of  the  thrift  cer- 
tificates, thrift  passbooks  and  other  debt 
instruments  issued  by  Lincoln  Thrift 
Association.  The  complaint  also  alleged 
that  the  defendants  did  not  use  the 
investors'  funds  in  the  manner  described 
in  their  prospectus  and  advertising,  but 
instead,  appropriated  the  investors' 
funds  to  finance  their  own  speculative 
enterprises.  The  defendants  were 
further  charged  with  concealing  the 
insolvent  financial  condition  of  the 
respective  thrift  associations  from  in- 
vestors by  preparing  and  distributing 
false  financial  statements. 

In  addition,  the  com.plaint  alleged 
that  the  defendants  misrepresented  the 
safety  of  the  investment  by  falsely 
stating  the  adequacy  of  the  insurance 
which  was  purported  to  protect  deposits 
in  the  thrift  associations.  This  pur- 
ported insurance  was  provided  by 
Omaha  Surety  Corporation  of  America, 
an  undisclosed  affiliate  of  both  Lincoln 
Thrift  Association  and  U.S.  Thrift  As- 
sociation. The  assets  of  Omaha  Surety 
Corporation  of  America  were  insufficient 
to  cover  the  insurance  written  and  were 
composed  of  receivables  from  the  thrift 
associations.  The  insurance  purported 
to  have  terms  which  resembled  insur- 
ance provided  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  In  addition  to 
seeking  an  injunction  to  prevent  future 
violations  of  the  Federal  securities  laws, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion asked  the  court  to  appoint  an 
equity  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the 
assets  of  the  thrift  associations  in  order 
that  all  investors  could  be  treated 
equally. 

The  Honorable  Walter  E.  Craig,  U.S. 
district  judge,  entered  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  immediately  which  pre- 
vented the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  the 
thrift  associations  and  the  dissipation  of 
any  assets  by  the  defendants  or  the  de- 
struction of  any  documents  pending 
further  hearings  on  the  matter.  A  hear- 
ing was  held  on  November  26,  1975,  and 
evidence  was  submitted  with  respect  to 
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the  violations  of  the  law  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  appointment  of  a  tem- 
porary receiver  for  the  corporate  de- 
fendants. After  hearing  the  evidence, 
the  court  continued  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  until  December  2,  1975, 
and  ruled  that  a  temporary  receiver 
would  be  appointed  at  that  time.  On 
December  2,  the  court  appointed  Con- 
tinental Service  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Continental  Bank  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
as  the  temporary  receiver. 

The  temporary  receiver's  duties  under 
the  court  order  were  to  conserve  and 
marshal  the  assets  of  Lincoln  Thrift  As- 
sociation, U.S.  Thrift  Association,  and 
their  numerous  subsidiaries  for  the  bene- 
fit of  investors  and  to  report  to  the  court 
the  true  condition  of  the  companies. 

On  March  15,  1976,  the  temporary  re- 
ceiver and  its  auditors  filed  a  three  vol- 
ume report  with  the  court.  This  report 
stated  that  Lincoln  Thrift  Association, 
U.S.  Thrift  Association,  and  their  numer- 
ous subsidiaries  and  affiliates  as  of  De- 
cember 3,  1975,  on  a  consolidated  basis, 
had  total  assets  of  $38,028,204  and  total 
liabilities  of  $69,183,983.  These  liabilities 
Include  $52,887,492  due  to  investors. 

Additionally,  the  report  revealed  that 
the  thrift  associations  were  operated  in 
violation  of  virtually  every  regulation 
under  the  Arizona  State  Thrift  Company 
Act.  The  thrift  associations'  statutory 
reserves  were  not  maintained  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  or  cash  as  required  to 
insure  liquidity,  but  were  invested  in 
afflhated  companies.  That  is,  the  statu- 
tory reserves  in  U.S.  Thrift  Association 
consisted  of  investments  in  Lincoln 
Thrift  Association  and  its  subsidiaries. 
Conversely,  the  statutory  reserves  for 
Lincoln  Thrift  Association  consisted  of 
investments  in  U.S.  Thrift  Association 
and  its  subsidiaries.  Since  each  entity 
was  insolvent,  the  statutory  reserves  were 
worthless.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  securities  were  illegally  Invested  in 
real  estate,  illegally  loaned  to  officers  and 
directors  of  the  thrift  associations  and 
illegally  loaned  in  unsecured  transac- 
tions or  in  transactions  in  excess  of  2 
years.  Investors'  funds  were  unlawfully 
used  by  the  thrift  associations  for  oper- 
ating overhead,  salaries,  and  other  busi- 
ness expenses. 

As  the  result  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
two  thrift  associations  and  the  misman- 
agement by  former  officers  and  directors, 
the  temporary  receiver  recommended 
that  the  assets  of  the  thrift  associations 
remain  under  court  supervision.  Negotia- 
tions with  the  defendants  resulted  in 
their  consenting  to  the  entry  of  an  order 
appointing  an  independent  board  of 
trustees  and  special  counsel  for  the 
thrift  associations  on  May  7,  1976.  At 
the  same  time  the  court  entered  a  con- 
sensual permanent  injunction  against 
further  violations  of  the  antifraud  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  securities  laws 
against  Robert  H.  Pendler,  Lincoln 
Thrift  Association.  U.S.  Thrift  Associa- 
tion, Lincoln  Leasing  Corp.,  U.S.  Thrift 
Leasing  Corp.,  and  Omaha  Surety  Cor- 
poration of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add,  that  in 
light  of  the  developments  relative  to  Lin- 
coln Thrift  and  U.S.  Thrift  Associations, 
which  were  the  only  thrift  associations 


operating  in  Arizona,  the  Arizona  State 
Legislature  recently  repealed  the  Thrift 
Company  Act. 

The  trustees  are  charged  with  manag- 
ing the  remaining  assets  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
vestors and  are  required  to  report  to  the 
court  the  best  methods  of  either  liquidat- 
ing or  reorganizing  the  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  trustees,  re- 
garding Lincoln  and  U.S.  Thrift  Associa- 
tions, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  Report  and  Recommendations 
OF  Boards  of  Trustees  re  Plan  for  Com- 
panies IN  Trusteeship 
On  March  1,  1977.  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
for  Lincoln  Thrift  Association,   U.S.  Thrift 
Association   and   Subsidiaries   and   Affiliates 
("Boards    of    Trustees")    nied    with    Judge 
Walter  E.  Craig,  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona,  a  document  en- 
titled   "Report    and    Recommendations    of 
Boards  of  Trustees  Re  Plan  for  Companies 
In  Trusteeship."  The  Trustees'  Report  rec- 
ommends that  Judge  Craig  make  the  fol- 
lowing decisions: 

First,  determine  to  adopt  a  plan  for  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  companies  In  trusteeship. 
Second,  determine  that  the  claims  of  hold- 
ers of  subordinated  capital  notes  should  be 
reduced  by  60%  before  they  participate  In 
distributions. 

Third,  determine  that  all  companies  In  the 
trusteeship  should  be  treated  on  a  con- 
solidated or  "one  ball  of  wax"  basis,  by 
putting  their  net  assets  Into  a  common  fund 
to  be  distributed  to  all  claimants  against  all 
trusteeship  companies  equally. 

Fourth,  authorize  the  Trustees  to  make  the 
following  distributions  Immediately: 

(a)  to  all  trade  creditors  and  thrift  pass- 
book holders  having  claims  of  $100.00  or  less, 
the  full  amount  of  their  claims; 

(b)  to  all  other  thrift  passbook  holders 
and  Investment  certificate  holders.  10%  of 
their  claims; 

(c)  to  all  holders  of  subordinated  capital 
notes,  10%  of  their  discounted  claims  (5% 
of  their  original  claims). 

The  Trustees'  recommendations  are  based 
on  the  following  analysis,  as  set  forth  in 
their  Report: 

1.  When  this  action  was  filed  the  com- 
panies in  trusteeship  were  Insolvent.  A  con- 
solidated and  combined  balance  sheet  for  the 
companies  prepared  by  the  Trustees'  staff 
shows  that  as  of  October  31,  1976.  they  had 
assets  of  $35,639,105.00  and  liabilities  of  $68- 
148.522.00,  with  a  net  deficit  (or  accumulated 
loss)  of  $32,509,417.00.  This  confirms  the 
audit  report  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company 
and  the  Receiver's  report. 

2.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  two 
thrift  associations  (Lincoln  Thrift  Associa- 
tion and  U.S.  Thrift  Association)  and  their 
several  subsidiaries  to  be  reactivated  and 
ooerated  as  a  single  business  enterprise,  as 
they  operated  orlor  to  the  filing  of  this 
action.  The  companies  would  not  have 
enough  assets  to  meet  their  liabilities  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  could 
earn  enough  income  to  pay  their  operating 
expenses.  Moreover,  if  the  thrift  associations 
were  reactivated,  there  would  be  no  Insur- 
ance protection  for  desposltor-Investors  and 
the  possibility  of  a  "run"  on  the  associations 
would  be  extremely  high. 

3.  Although  they  have  tried,  the  Trustees 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  financial  In- 
stitution or  other  business  organization  that 
would  be  Interested  in  taking  over  the  com- 


panies In  trusteeship  by  merger,  purchase  or 
otherwise. 

4.  None  of  the  companies  In  trusteeship 
nor  any  of  their  subsidiaries  Is  a  strong 
enough  company  to  serve  as  a  cornerstone 
for  reorganization  of  the  companies. 

5.  Theoretically,  it  would  be  possible  to 
take  the  assets  of  the  companies  in  trustee- 
ship and  use  them  to  create  a  new  company 
which  might  produce  good  earnings  for  the 
benefit  of  depositor-Investors  and  other  cred- 
itors. Whether  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
successful,  however.  Is  highly  uncertain.  It 
would  depend  on  such  factors  as  the  state 
and  future  of  the  U.S.  economy,  whether  able 
management  could  be  attracted  and  retained, 
and  whether  the  new  business  would  be  hurt 
because  It  came  out  of  the  Lincoln  Thrift 
disaster. 

6.  The  Trustees  do  not  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  to  start  a  new  company. 
It  would  make  depositor-Investors  and  other 
creditors  captive  investors  in  a  court-spon- 
sored business  enterprise,  the  success  of 
which  would  be  uncertain.  No  cash  distribu- 
tion could  be  made  to  depositor-investors, 
creditors  and  others  because  the  new  com- 
pany would  require  all  available  cash  to  op- 
erate. Even  if  the  new  company  was  success- 
ful, it  couid  take  many,  many  years  for  the 
new  company  to  earn  enough  profits  to  pay 
depositor-investors  and  creditors  the  amount 
of  the  claims  they  have  against  the  com- 
panies In  trusteeship. 

7.  The  Trustees  believe  and  recommend 
that  the  Court  should  approve  a  plan  for 
liquidation  of  the  companies  In  trusteeship — 
that  is,  a  plan  to  sell  their  assets  for  cash  and 
pay  the  proceeds  to  depositor-Investors,  cred- 
itors and  other  claimants  through  several  In- 
stallment payments  as  funds  are  available. 
Such  a  plan  should  be  one  for  orderly  Uqul- 
datlon — that  is,  not  a  "fire  sale"  but  the  sale 
of  assets  over  a  period  of  time  and  on  terms 
that  would  get  the  highest  prices.  The 
Trustees  believe  that  if  such  a  plan  Is 
adopted.  It  can  be  completed  within  about 
18  to  24  months. 

8.  The  Trustees  estimate  that  if  all  deposi- 
tor-Investors, creditors  and  other  claimants 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  a  plan  of  liqui- 
dation, each  of  them  would  ultimately  realize 
approximately  32('  to  39(!  per  dollar  of  his 
claim.  The  money  wovUd  be  paid  out  in  sev- 
eral installments,  the  first  of  which  could  be 
paid  Immediately.  As  payments  were  made, 
each  Investor  could  decide  for  himself 
whether  to  use  the  money  to  pay  bills,  or  to 
Invest,  or  to  put  in  an  Insured  bank  account. 

9.  The  subordinated  capital  notes  (In- 
cluding variable  interest  rate  notes)  Issued 
by  Lincoln  Thrift  Association  and  U.S.  Thrift 
Association  have  provision.*  to  the  effect  that 
the  people  who  bought  them  are  not  entitled 
to  share  in  any  distribution  which  is  made 
upon  insolvency  until  all  general  creditors 
(including  holders  of  thrift  passbooks  and 
investment  certificates)  have  first  been  paid 
in  full.  If  these  provisions  are  enforced,  peo- 
ple who  bought  subordinated  capital  notes 
wUl  not  get  anything,  through  liquidation  or 
otherwise.  Some  might  say  that  the  subor- 
dination provisions  should  be  enforced  be- 
cause people  who  bought  the  notes  should 
have  read  and  understood  .what  they  were 
buying.  The  Trustees  agree  in  part  with  this. 
But  they  have  concluded  that  the  subor- 
dination provisions  should  only  be  partly 
enforced,  because  most  investors  who  pur- 
chased subordinated  capital  notes  did  not 
understand  what  would  happen  if  the  thrift 
associations  should  go  broke.  Accordingly, 
the  Trustees  recommend  that  the  value  of 
the  subordinated  notes  should  be  cut  in  half 
and  their  holders  then  treated  the  same  as 
holders  of  passbooks  and  investment  cer- 
tificates as  to  the  half  of  their  Investment 
which  remains. 

10.  The  effect  on  other  depositor-in- 
vestors, creditors  and  claimants  of  not  per- 
mitting holders  of  subordinated  capital  notes 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  As  the 
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is  a  recapture  provision  which  treats  the 
difference  between  the  losses  declared 
and  the  losses  incurred  as  taxable  in- 
come at  the  time  of  final  disposition  by 
the  courts. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
measure  of  immediate  relief  to  those  de- 
positors who  have  financially  suffered 
from  this  thrift  fiasco.  Families  had  de- 
posited their  entire  life's  savings,  as 
much  as  $25,000  or  $35,000,  with  dreams 
of  realizing  a  sscure  retirement,  only  to 
discover  their  dream  had  vanished  be- 
cause of  the  fraudulent  practices  of  these 
thrift  companies.  Well  over  50  percent 
of  the  depositors  are  65  years  of  age,  or 
older,  with  many  on  fixed  incomes,  such 
as  social  security. 

Obviously,  all  depositors  will  not  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, only  those  with  a  taxable  in- 
come. But  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be 
a  direct  message  from  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  the  20,000  depositors  of  U.S.  and  Lin- 
coln Thrift  that  we  are  concerned  about 
their  welfare,  that  we  do  have  a  humane 
Interest  in  their  financial  difBculties,  and 
that  we  are  responsive  to  their  needs. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  quote  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter  from  a  retired  citizen  of 
Sun  City,  Ariz.,  that  further  demon- 
strates the  necessity  for  such  legislation: 

As  you  well  know  many  folks  in  Arizona 
have  lost  money  because  of  either  Lincoln 
Thrift  or  U.S.  Thrift.  It  has  now  been  over 
a  year  that  our  money  has  been  held  up 
and  goodness  only  knows  when  even  a  frac- 
tion thereof  will  be  released  to  us.  In  addi- 
tion It  would  appear  that  that  fraction  will 
be  rather  small.  According  to  ciu-rent  rul- 
ings of  the  IRS  we  cannot  take  any  credit 
on  our  income  tax  until  that  fraction  is 
finally  determined.  Some  of  us  may  even 
die  before  that  figure  Is  determined.  Even 
a  ten  or  twenty  percent  credit  would  be 
wonderful  if  we  were  allowed  to  claim  same 
on  our  1976  tax  returns  and  to  do  It  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1261 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  establishes,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  amoiint  of  the  loss  he  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  suffer  in  connection  with  his 
savings  (whether  In  the  form  of  demand  or 
time  deposits)  in  a  thrift  Institution  which 
was  placed  under  a  temporary  receiver  in 
December,  1975,  and  which,  as  of  March  14, 
1977,  was  being  administered  by  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  a  Judge  of  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Coiort,  the  amoimt  of  the  loss  so  estab- 
lished by  the  taxpayer  shall,  at  the  election 
of  the  taxpayer  (made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require), 
be  treated  as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  capital  asset  suffered  for  the  taxable 
year  of  that  taxpayer  beginning  with  or  in 
1977  for  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  has  attalnea  the  age  of  65  years 
before  January  1,  1978,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1211(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  capi- 
tal losses  for  taxpayers  other  than  corpora- 
tions) shall  be  applied,  under  the  preceding 
sentence  by  substituting  "$4,000"  for  "$2,000" 
where  It  appears  in  subparagraph  (A) .  If  the 
amoimt  of  such  loss  Is  finally  determined  to 
be  smaller  than  the  amoimt  established  by 
the  taxpayer  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 


the  difference  between  the  two  amounts  shall 
be  treated  as  Income  to  the  taxpayer,  for 
purposes  of  such  chapter,  on  the  date  of  such 
final  determination. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSON,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mxt- 
CALF,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Mexzenbaum)  : 
S.  1262.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent  consumer   agency   to   protect   and 
serve  the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  referance  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1977. 

Legislation  to  create  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  is  familiar  to  most 
Members  of  this  body.  The  bill  being 
introduced  today  is  in  most  respects  iden- 
tical to  S.  200  as  introduced  in  the  94th 
Congress,  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
May  1975,  by  a  vote  of  61  to  28.  The 
House  also  passed  consumer  protection 
legislation  in  the  94th  Congress  and,  but 
for  the  opposition  of  President  Ford,  I 
am  confident  that  the  bill  would  have 
been  enacted  last  year. 

This  year,  supporters  of  this  bill  are 
pleased  to  have  the  strong  support  of 
President  Carter.  Working  together  witii 
the  President,  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  finally  see  the  enactment  of  this 
much  needed  consumer  bill. 

Over  the  past  7  years  the  Senate  has 
considered,  discussed,  debated,  and 
analyzed,  to  an  unprecedented  degree 
legislation  to  create  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy.  Over  that  period  of 
time,  the  House  has  passed  bills  similar 
to  this  on  three  occasions  and  the  Sen- 
ate twice. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
intends  to  implement  this  legislation,  to 
a  great  extent  through  reorganization 
by  consolidating  and  eliminating  dupli- 
cating consumer  functions  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  I  strongly  support  such  an 
approach  to  the  creation  of  this  Agency. 
It  will  lessen  the  actual  cost,  eliminate 
ineffective  offices  which  are  not  serving 
the  consiuner  and  assure  that  the  ACA 
will  be  the  central  consumer  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  submission  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  in  section  22. 

This  bill  creates  a  Federal  Agency  for 
Consiuner  Advocacy — ACA.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  ACA  to: 

Represent  consumer  interest  by  par- 
ticipating in  Federal  agency  proceedings 
and  activities  and  in  resulting  judicial 
review; 

Obtain  and  disseminate  Information 
important  to  consumers. 

Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  consumer 
complaints  by  receiving,  reviewing  and 
transmitting  complaints  from  the  public. 

Conduct  studies  and  surveys  to  assure 
that  it  understands  consumer  prefer- 
ences. 

In  addition,  the  act  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Important  safeguards  to  assure 
that  the  rights  of  persons  In  private 
enterprise  will  not  be  Infringed  upon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
those  principle  safeguards  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  following  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Apyil  6,  1977 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  ACA  is  not  a 
major  new  spending  program.  The  au- 
thorization levels  for  the  ACA  are  $15 
million  for  the  first  year;  $20  million 
for  the  second;  and  $25  million  for  the 
third  year.  It  will  cost  the  average 
American  taxpaying  family  about  $.25 
per  year.  Moreover,  providing  the  new 
Agency  with  a  limited  3 -year  authoriza- 
tion will  enable  the  Congress  to  re- 
evaluate the  performance  of  this  Agency 
in  serving  and  protecting  the  interest* 
of  consumers  and  will  insure  that  if  the 
Agency  is  not  doing  a  good  job  It  will 
be  reauthorized.  This  sunset  provision 
is  an  essential  feature  of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs has  undertaken  an  extensive  study 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  71— 94th  Congress, 
1st  session.  One  of  the  major  portions  of 
our  study  has  involved  the  need  for 
more  balanced  advocacy  at  the  agencies. 
Detailed  study  of  the  need  for  consumer 
representation  has  shown  that  the  ACA 
is  a  most  effective  way  to  ensure  that 
regulatory  agencies  take  into  considera- 
tion the  views  of  consumers  before  mak- 
ing important  decisions  which  have 
significant  Impact. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  responsible 
legislation.  It  Is  designed  to  give  con- 
sumers a  voice  In  government.  It 
breaks  new  ground.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  prove  to  the  American 
consumer  that  the  Congress  is  serious 
about  regulatory  reform— about  making 
Government  more  responsive  to  the 
people's  needs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  I  will  seek  to  move 
this  bill  expeditiously  to  the  fioor  for 
Senate  consideration.  Hearings  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  week  of  April 
18th. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  year 
the  American  people  will  finally  get  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
brief  summary  and  explanation  of  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1262 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1977". 

STATEMENT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    PT7RPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Interests  of  consumers  are  inadequately 
represented  and  protected  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  vigorous  representation 
and  protection  of  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient  func- 
tioning of  a  free  market  economy.  Each  year, 
as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  effective  representa- 
tion before  Federal  agencies  and  courts, 
consumers  suffer  personal  injury,  economic 
harm,  and  other  adverse  consequences  In  the 
course  of  acquiring  and  using  goods  and 
services  available  In  the  marketplace, 
(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that — 
(1)  A  governmental  organization  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  consumers  before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts  could  help  the 
agencies  in  the  exercise  of  their  statutory 
responsibilities  in  a  manner  consistent  with 


the  public  Interest  and  with  effective  and 
responsive  government.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  protect  and  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
consumers  of  goods  and  services  which  are 
made  available  to  them  through  commerce 
or  which  are  made  avaUable  to  them  through 
commerce  or  which  affect  commerce  by  so 
establishing  an  independent  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy. 

(2)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  before  Federal  agencies 
and  courts,  receive  and  transmit  consumer 
complaints,  develop  and  disseminate  in- 
formation of  interest  to  consumers,  and  per- 
form other  functions  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  consumers.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Agency  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose shaU  not  be  construed  to  supersede, 
supplant,  or  replace  the  Jurisdiction,  func- 
tions, or  powers  of  any  other  agency  to  dis- 
charge its  ovim  statutory  responsibilities  ac- 
cording to  law. 

(3)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote 
protection  of  consumers  with  respect  to  the — 

(A)  safety,  quality,  purity,  potency,  health- 
fulness,  durability,  performance,  repalr- 
abUIty,  effectiveness,  dependability,  availa- 
bility, and  cost  of  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  tangible  or  Intangible  goods,  services, 
or  credit; 

(B)  preservation  of  consumer  choice  and 
a  competitive  market; 

(C)  price  and  adequacy  of  supply  of  goods 
and  services; 

(D)  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive  trade 
practices; 

(E)  maintenance  of  truthfulnenss  and  fair- 
ness In  the  advertising,  promotion,  and  sale 
by  a  producer,  distributor,  lender,  retailer, 
or  other  supplier  of  such  property,  goods, 
services,  and  credit: 

(F)  furnishing  of  full,  accurate,  and  clear 
instructions,  warnings,  and  other  informa- 
tion by  any  such  supplier  concerning  such 
property,  goods,  services,  and  credit. 

(4)  This  Act  should  be  so  Interpreted  by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  courts  so  as 
to  Implement  the  intent  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  to  achieve  the  foregoing  purposes. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  Independent  agency  of  the  United  States 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 
The  Agency  shall  be  directed  and  admin- 
istered by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  v^lth  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a 
term  coterminous  with  the  term  of  the 
President,  not  to  exceed  four  years.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  an  individual  who  by 
reason  of  training,  experience,  and  attain- 
ments Is  exceptionally  qualified  to  reoresent 
the  interests  of  consumers.  There  shall  be 
in  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  from  t'me  to  time  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  shall  act  for,  and  exercise 
the  powers  of,  the  Administrator  during  the 
absence  or  dIsabUIty  of,  or  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of.  the  Administrator. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  continue  in  ofBce  until  he  Is 
reappointed  or  his  successor  Is  appointed 
and  qualifies.  The  Administrator  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  while 
serving  In  such  position  may  engage  In  any 
business,  vocation,  other  employment,  or 
have  other  interests,  Inconsistent  with  his 
official  responsibilities. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator. 


(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  Agency  not  to  exceed 
five  Asslsttmt  Administrators. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and 
supervise  aU  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  to — 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  Grade  GS-18  as  provided  in 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  pay  such  employees  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  rates  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently; 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  citizens.  Including  consumers 
and  business  representatives,  and  officials  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect 
to  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and  pay  such 
members  (other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government)  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator compensation  and  travel  ex- 
penses at  the  rate  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  ex- 
perts and  consultants:  Provided,  That  all 
meetings  of  such  committees  shaU  be  open 
to  the  public  and  Interested  persons  shall  be 
permitted  to  attend,  appear  before,  or  file 
statements  with  any  advisory  committee, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  rules  or  regula- 
tions  as   the   Administrator   may   prescribe; 

(4)  promulgate,  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  and  assure  fairness  to  all  persons 
affected  by  the  Agency's  actions,  and  to  dele- 
pate  authority  for  the  performance  of  any 
function  to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his 
direction  and  supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  of  State,  regional,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities,  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor,  and  to 
transfer  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  to  Federal,  State,  regional,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  as  re- 
imbursement for  utilization  of  such  services, 
personnel,  and  facilities; 

(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  on  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  with  any  State,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any  per- 
son; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.8.C.  665(b)); 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed; 

(9)  establish  such  regional  offices  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(10)  conduct  conferences  and  hearings  and 
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(11)  accept  unconditional 
tions  of  services,  money  or 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 

(12)  designate  representatives 
assist  on  such  committees  as 
mine  to  be  necessary  to 
liaison  with  Federal  agencies 
and  local  agencies  carrying  out 
activities  related  to  the  interest 
ers;  and 

(13)  perform  such  other 
tlvltles  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fulfillment  of  his  duties  and 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by 
trator,  each  Federal  agency  is 
directed  to  make  Its  services, 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest 
extent  within  Its  capability  t< 
in    the    performance    of    Its 
agency  shall  not  be  required  to 
services,  personnel,  or  facilltle 
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(d)  The  Administrator  shall 
submit  simultaneously  to  the 
the  President,  not  later  than 
each  year  beginning  February  1 
nual  report,  which  shall  lnclu4e 
tion  and  analysis  of — 

(1)  the  activities  of  the 
ing   Its   representation   of   the 
consumers  before  Federal 
eral  courts; 

(2)  the  major  Federal  agency 
Federal  court  decisions  affecting 
of  consumers; 

(3)  the  assistance  given  th« 
other  Federal  agencies  In 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  performance  of 
and  the  adequacy  of  their 
forcing    consumer    protection 
otherwise  protecting  the  Interests 
Burners,  and  the  prospective  resijlts 
native  consumer  protection 

(5)  the  appropriation  by 
Agency,    the    distribution    of 
funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
eral  estimate  of  the  resource 
of  the   Agency  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years: 

(6)  consumer  complaints 
summary  form)  and  actions 
on; and 

(7)  the   extent  of  participation 
sumers  in  Federal  agency  activities 
effectiveness  of  the  repr( 
sumers    before    Federal    agencl^ 
with    recommendations    for 
actions  to  deal  with  problems 
the    report,    to    protect    and 
Interests  of  consumers  more 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

(e)  The  Federal  Register  sh4l 
notice    indicating    that    the 
prepared  pursuant  to  subsectlor 
Section  Is  available. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Agency  shall 
formance  of  Its  functions, 
grcss  and  the  President  as  to 
Ing  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
tect  and  promote  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  as  consi: 
and  services  made  available  to 
the    trade    and    commerce    of 
States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the 
shall  be  to — 

(1)  represent  the  Interests 
before  Federal  agencies  and 
extent  authorized  by  this  Act 

(2)  conduct  and  support 
and  testing  to  the  extent 
tlon  9  of  this  Act; 

(3)  submit  recommendations 
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the  Congress  and  the  President  on  measures 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(4)  obtain  Information  and  publish  and 
distribute  material  developed  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act  In  order 
to  inform  consumers  of  matters  of  Interest 
to  them,  to  the  extent  authorized  In  this 
Act; 

(5)  receive,  transmit  to  the  appropriate 
agencies  and  persons,  and  make  publicly 
available  consiuner  complaints  to  the  extent 
authorized  in  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(6)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations, including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs.  Interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  consumers :  Provided,  That  such  con- 
ferences, siurveys,  or  Investigations  are  not 
duplicative  In  significant  degree  of  similar 
activities  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies; 

(7)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  encourage  private  enterprise  in 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers; 

(8)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  informed  of  all 
the  Agency's  activities,  when  asked  or  on 
his  own  initiative,  except  that  this  para- 
graph Is  not  authority  to  withhold  informa- 
tion requested  by  Individual  Members  of 
Congress; 

(9)  publish.  In  language  readily  under- 
standable by  consumers,  a  consumer  regis- 
ter which  shall  set  forth  the  time,  place,  and 
subject  matters  of  actions  by  Congress,  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  Federal  courts,  and  other 
Information  useful   to  consumers; 

(10)  encourage  the  adoption  and  expan- 
sion of  effective  consumer  education  pro- 
grams; 

(11)  encourage  the  application  and  use  of 
new  technology.  Including  patents  and  In- 
ventions, for  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(12)  encourage  the  development  of  In- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures  in- 
volving  consumers; 

(13)  encourage  meaningful  participation 
by  consumers  In  the  activities  of  the  Agency; 

(14)  coordinate  Its  activities  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  executive  departments  and 
agencies  with  respect  to  consumers;  and 

(15)  perform  such  other  related  activities 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective  fvQ- 
flUment  of  his  duties  and  functions. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  CONSUMERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  result  of  any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity  may  substan- 
tially affect  an  Interest  of  consumers,  he 
may  as  of  right  intervene  as  a  party  or  other- 
wise participate  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing an  Interest  of  consumers,  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection.  In 
any  proceeding,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
frain from  Intervening  as  a  party,  unless  he 
determines  that  such  intervention  is  neces- 
sary to  represent  adequately  an  Interest  of 
consumers.  The  Administrator  shall  comply 
with  Federal  agency  statutes  and  rules  of 
procedure  of  general  applicability  governing 
the  timing  of  Intervention  or  participation  In 
such  proceeding  or  activity  and,  upon  Inter- 
vening or  participating  therein,  shall  comply 
with  laws  and  agency  rules  of  procedure  of 
general  appllcabUlty  governing  the  conduct 
thereof.  The  Intervention  or  participation  of 
the  Administrator  in  any  Federal  agency 
proceeding  or  activity  shall  not  affect  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  agency  conducting 
such  proceeding  or  activity  to  assure  pro- 
cedural falme.ss  to  all  participants. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  result  of  any  Federal  agency 
proceeding  which  Is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  553,  554,  556.  or  657  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  administra- 
tive procedure,  or  which  Involves  a  hearing 
pursuant  to  the  administrative  procedvu-al 


requirements  of  any  other  statute^  regula- 
tion, or  practice,  or  which  is  conducted  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  or  which  provides  for  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment,  may  substan- 
tially affect  an  Interest  of  consumers,  he  may 
as  of  right  intervene  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
an  interest  of  consumers  in  such  proceeding. 
(3)  With  respect  to  any  Federal  agency 
proceeding  not  covered  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
activity,  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines may  substantially  affect  an  interest  of 
consumers,  the  Administrator  may  partici- 
pate by  presenting  written  or  oral  submis- 
sions, and  the  Federal  agency  shall  give  full 
consideration  to  such  submissions  of  the 
Administrator.  Such  submissions  shall  be 
presented  in  an  orderly  manner  and  without 
causing  undue  delay.  Such  submission  need 
not  be  simultaneous  with  that  of  any  other 
person. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  intervene  or  participate  in  a 
Federal  agency  proceeding  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section,  he  shall  issue  publicly 
a  written  statement  setting  forth  his  find- 
ings under  subsection  (a)(1),  stating  con- 
cisely the  specific  interest  of  'consumers  to 
be  protected.  Upon  Intervening  or  participat- 
ing he  shall  file  a  copy  of  his  statement  in 
the  proceeding. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  any  person,  if 
aggrieved,  would  by  law  have  such  right,  the 
Administrator  shall  have  the  right,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  to  initiate  or  participate  in 
any  Federal  c6iu"t  proceeding  involving  a 
Federal  agency  action — 

(1)  The  Administrator  may,  as  of  right, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  initiate 
any  civil  proceeding  in  a  Federal  court  which 
involves  the  review  of  a  Federal  agency  action 
that  the  Administrator  determines  may  sub- 
stantially affect  an  interest  of  consumers.  If 
the  Administrator  did  not  intervene  or  other- 
wise participate  In  the  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  out  of  which  such  agency 
action  arose,  the  Administrator,  before  ini- 
tiating a  proceeding  to  obtain  Judicial  review, 
shall  petition  such  agency  for  rehearing  or 
reconsideration  thereof,  if  the  statutes  or 
rules  governing  such  agency  specifically  au- 
thorize rehearing  or  reconsideration.  Such 
petition  shall  be  filed  within  sixty  days  after 
the  Federal  agency  action  involved,  or  within 
such  longer  period  as  may  be  allowed  by  ap- 
plicable procedures.  The  Administrator  may 
immediately  initiate  a  Judicial  review  pro- 
ceeding if  the  Federal  agency  does  not  finally 
act  upon  such  petition  within  sixty  days 
after  the  filing  thereof,  or  at  such  earlier 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Administrator's  right  to  obtain  effective  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  Federal  agency  action. 
Where  the  Administrator  did  not  intervene 
or  otherwise  participate  In  a  Federal  agency 
proceeding  or  activity,  the  Administrator 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  initiate  a  Judicial 
proceeding  with  respect  to  such  agency  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  unless  the  court  shall  first 
have  determined  that  initiation  of  such  a 
proceeding  by  the  Administrator  would  ad- 
vance the  Interests  of  Justice.  In  advance  of 
the  initiation  of  such  a  proceeding  by  the 
Administrator,  he  shall  file  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  Inter- 
vene or  otherwise  participate  in  the  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity  out  of  which 
the  contemplated  Judicial  proceeding  arises. 
for  the  court's  consideration  In  connection 
with  Its  determination  whether  the  initiation 
of  such  judicial  proceeding  would  advance 
the  interests  of  Justice. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may,  as  of  right. 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  inter- 
vene or  otherwise  participate  in  any  civil 
proceeding  in  a  Federal  court  which  involves 
the  review  or  enforcement  of  a  Federal  agency 
action   that   the   Administrator   determines 
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may  substantially  affect  an  interest  of  con- 
sumers. 

(3)  The  Initiation  or  other  participation 
of  the  Administrator  In  a  Judicial  proceeding 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  alter 
or  affect  the  scope  of  review  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  the  agency  action  involved. 

(d)  When  the  Administrator  determines 
It  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  consumers,  he  may 
request  the  Federal  agency  concerned  to  ini- 
tiate such  proceeding,  or  to  take  such  other 
action,  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  with 
respect  to  such  agency.  If  the  Federal  agency 
falls  to  take  the  action  requested,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Administrator  of  the 
reasons  therefor  and  such  notification  shall 
be  a  matter  of  public  record. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  sections  514-519  in- 
clusive, of  Chapter  31,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  appearances  by  the  Agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  in  its  own  name  and  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  representatives  designated 
by  the  Administrator. 

(f)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  in 
which  the  Administrator  is  intervening  or 
participating  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  request  the  Federal  agency  to  Issue, 
and  the  Federal  agency  shall,  on  a  statement 
or  showing  (if  such  statement  or  showing 
is  required  by  the  Federal  agency's  rules  of 
procedure)  of  general  relevance  and  reason- 
able scope  of  the  evidence  sought,  issue  such 
orders,  as  are  authorized  by  the  Federal 
agency's  statutory  powers,  for  the  copying  of 
documents,  papers,  and  records,  summoning 
of  witnesses,  production  of  books  and  papers, 
and  submission  of  information  in  writing. 

(g)  The  Administrator  is  not  authorized 
to  intervene  or  appear  in  proceedings  or  ac- 
tivities of  State  or  local  agencies  and  State 
courts,  or  to  engage  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
lobbying  activities  before  State  or  local  agen- 
cies, or  the  Congress,  in  the  manner  prohib- 
ited by  section  1913  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Administrator  from 
communicating  with,  or  providing  informa- 
tion requested  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies  and  State  courts  at  any  time  and  In 
any  manner  consistent  with  law  or  agency 
rules. 

(i)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  review  its 
rules  of  procedure  of  general  applicability, 
and.  after  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor. Issue  any  additional  rules  which  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Administrator's 
orderly  intervention  or  participation,  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  in  its  proceed- 
ings and  activities  which  may  substantially 
affect  the  interests  of  consumers.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  issue  rules  determining  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Administra- 
tor may  be  allowed  to  make  simultaneous 
submissions  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section.  Any  additional  rules  adopted  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  published  In  proposed  and  final  form 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(J)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
represent  an  interest  of  consumers  which  is 
presented  to  him  for  his  consideration  upon 
petition  in  writing  by  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  or  by  an  organization  which  in- 
cludes a  substantial  number  of  persons.  The 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  principal 
sponsors  of  any  such  petition  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  receipt  of  any  such  peti- 
tion of  the  action  taken  or  intended  to  be 
taken  by  him  with  respect  to  the  interest  of 
consumers  presented  in  such  petition.  If  the 
Administrator  declines  or  is  unable  to  repre- 
sent such  interest,  he  shall  notify  such  spon- 
sors and  shall  state  his  reasons  therefor. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
receives  from  any  person  any  complaint  or 
other  information  which  discloses — 

(1)   an  apparent  violation  of  law,  agency 
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rule  or  order,  or  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  a  State  or  Federal  court  relating  to  an 
interest  of  consumers;  or 

(2)  a  commercial,  trade,  or  other  practice 
which  Is  detrimental  to  an  interest  of  con- 
sumers; 

he  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such 
complaint  or  information  is  frivolotis, 
promptly  transmit  such  complaint  or  in- 
formation to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  which  has  the  authority  to  enforce 
any  relevant  law  or  to  take  appropriate  eic- 
tlon.  Federal  agencies  shall  keep  the  Ad- 
ministrator Informed  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  of  any  action  which  they  are 
taking  on  complaints  transmitted  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  promptly 
notify  producers,  distributors,  retailers, 
lenders,  or  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  of 
all  complaints  of  significance  concerning 
them  received  or  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  to  do  so  Is  likely  to  prejudice  or  impede 
an  action,  investigation,  or  prosecution  con- 
cerning an  alleged  violation  of  law. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
public  document  room  containing,  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  copying  (without  charge 
or  at  a  reasonable  charge,  not  to  exceed 
cost),  an  up-to-date  listing  of  all  consumer 
complaints  of  significance  which  the  Agency 
has  received,  arranged  in  meaningful  and 
useful  categories,  together  with  annotations 
of  actions  taken  in  response  thereto.  Unless 
the  Administrator,  for  good  cause,  deter- 
mines not  to  make  any  specific  complaint 
available,  complaints  listed  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying: 
Provided,  That — 

(1)  the  party  complained  against  has  had 
a  reasonable  time  to  comment  on  such  com- 
plaint and  such  comment,  when  received,  is 
displayed  together  with  the  complaint; 

(2)  the  agency  to  which  the  complaint 
has  been  referred  has  had  a  reasonable  time 
to  notify  the  Administrator  what  action,  if 
any,  it  intends  to  take  with  respect  to  the 
complaint; 

(3)  the  complainant's  identity  is  to  be  pro- 
tected when  he  has  requested  confidentiality. 
Whenever  the  complainant  requests  that  his 
Identity  be  protected,  the  Administrator 
shall  place  an  appropriate  designation  on 
the  complaint  before  making  it  available  to 
the  public; 

(4)  no  unsigned  complaints  shall  be  placed 
in  the  public  document  room. 

CONSUMER  INFORMATION  AND  SERVICES 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Administrator  shall 
develop  on  his  own  initiative,  and.  subject 
to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  gather 
from  other  Federal  agencies  and  non-Federal 
sources,  and  disseminate  to  the  public  in 
such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
form  as  he  determines  to  be  most  effective, 
information,  statistics,  and  other  data  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  matter  con- 
cerning— 

(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency; 

(2)  consumer  products  and  services; 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally,  Including  annual  reports  on  In- 
terest rates  and  commercial  and  trade  prac- 
tices which  may  adversely  affect  consumers; 
and 

(4)  notices  of  Federal  hearings,  proposed 
and  final  rules  and  orders,  and  other  per- 
tinent activities  of  Federal  agencies  that 
affect  consiuners. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  possess  in- 
formation which  would  be  useful  to  con- 
sumers are  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Administrator  in  making 
such  information  available  to  the  public. 


STUDIES 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  conduct,  support,  and  assist  research, 
studies,  plans,  investigations,  conferences, 
demonstration  projects,  and  surveys  con- 
cerning the  Interests  of  consumers. 

INFORMATION    GATHERING 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, to  the  extent  required  to  protect 
the  health  or  safety  of  consumers,  or  to  dis- 
cover constuner  fraud  or  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  to  consumers,  to  obtain  data 
by  requiring  any  person  engaged  in  a  trade, 
business,  or  Industry  which  substantially 
affects  Interstate  commerce  and  whose  ac- 
tivities he  determines  may  substantially  af- 
fect an  Interest  of  consumers,  by  general 
or  specific  order  setting  forth  with  particu- 
larity the  consumer  Interest  involved  and 
the  purposes  for  which  the  information  is 
sought,  to  file  with  him  a  report  or  answers 
in  writing  to  specific  questions  concerning 
such  activities  and  other  related  informa- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  subsection  .shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Inspection  or 
copying  of  documents,  papers,  books,  or 
records,  or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any 
person.  Nor  shall  anything  in  this  subsec- 
tion require  the  disclosure  of  information 
which  would  violate  any  relationship  priv- 
ileged according  to  law.  Where  applicable, 
chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
shall  govern  requests  for  reports  under  this 
subsection  in  the  manner  in  which  inde- 
pendent Federal  regulatory  agencies  are  sub- 
ject to  its  provisions. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  exercise 
the  authority  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  information  sought — 

(A)  is  available  as  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord; or 

(B)  can  be  obtained  from  another  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section:  or 

(C)  Is  for  use  in  connection  with  his  in- 
tervention in  any  agency  proceeding  against 
the  person  to  whom  the  Interrogatory  is  ad- 
dressed If  the  proceeding  is  pending  at  th- 
time  the  interrogatory  is  requested. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
any  request  submitted  to  any  person  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  is 
found,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
shall  issue  an  order,  on  conditions  and  with 
such  apportionment  of  costs  as  it  deems  Just, 
requiring  compliance  with  a  valid  order  of 
the  Administrator.  The  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  issue  such  an  order  upon 
petition  by  the  Administrator  or  on  a  mo- 
tion to  quash,  and  upon  the  Administrator's 
carrying  the  burden  of  proving  in  court  that 
such  order  Is  for  Information  that  may  sub- 
stantially affect  the  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers or  may  be  necessary  in  the  discovery 
of  consumer  fraud  or  substantial  economic 
Injury  to  consumers,  and  is  relevant  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  information  Is 
sought,  unless  the  person  to  whom  the  inter- 
rogatory or  request  is  addressed  shows  that 
answering  such  interrogatory  or  reouest  will 
be  unnecessarily  or  exceslvely  burdensome. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  require  the  production  or  disclosure 
of  any  data  or  other  information  under  this 
subsection  from  any  small  business.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  "small  business" 
means  any  person  that,  together  with  Its  af- 
filiates, Including  any  other  person  with 
whom  such  person  is  associated  by  means  of 
a  franchise  agreement,  does  not  have  assets 
exceeding  $7,500,000:  or  does  not  have  net 
worth  in  exceps  of  $2,500,000;  or  at  the  time 
of  prooosed  discovery  by  the  Administrator 
does  not  have  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  full-time  employees. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Administrator  from 
requesting  the  voluntary  production  of  any 
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such  data  or  Information, 
this  paragraph,  the  Admlnlstratir 
the  power,  pursuant  to  pa 
obtain   Information  from  a  _ 
If  necessary  to  prevent  Immlne  it 
stantlal  danger  to  the  health 
consumers   and   the   Admlnlst 
other  effective  means  of  action 
(b)  Upon  written  request  by 
trator,  each  Federal  agency  Is  au 
directed  to  furnish  or  allow 
doc\iments,  papers,  and  records 
slon  which  the  Administrator 
sary  for  the  performance  of 
and  to  furnish  at  cost  copies  of 
timents,  papers,  and  records 
Ing  this  subsection,  a  Federal 
deny  the  Administrator  access 
of— 

(1)  information  classlffed  in 
of  national  defense  or  national 
an   individual   authorized    to   c 
information  under  applicable 
der  or  statutes,  and  restricted 
dissemination  is  controlled 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

(2)  policy  and  prosecutorial 
tions  by  Federal  agency 
for  Internal  agency  use  only; 

(3)  information  concerning  . . 
tlve  and  administrative  functlo  is 
not  otherwise  a  matter  of  pubU  : 

(4)  personnel  and  medical  flies 
flies  the  disclosure  of  which  wouljl 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion 
privacy; 

(5)  information  which  such  . 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  law  _. 
ing  to  another  Federal  agency 
but  not  limited  to,  such  expressl; 
information  contained  in  or  related 
Inatlon,  operating,  or  condition  , 
cemlng  any  individual  financial 
prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  foi 
an  agency  responsible  for  regula 
pervlslon  of  financial  Instltutiom 

(6)  information  which  would 
financial  condition  of  individuals 
customers  of  financial  instltutlo^ 

(7)  trade   secrets   and   

nanclal  information  described  In 
(b)  (4)  of  title  5.  United  States 

(A)  obtained  prior  to  the  effec 
this  Act  by  a  Federal  agency,  if 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has 

information  as  privileged  or  co 

states  in  writing  to  the  Admlnls 
taking  into  account  the  nature 
ances  given,  the  character  of       , 
tlon  requested,  and  the  purpose , 
by   the  Administrator,   for   whlci 
sought,   to  permit  such   access 
stitute  a  breach  of  faith  by  the 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to 
date  of  this  Act  by  a  Federal 
agency  has  agreed  in  writing  as 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  informatiiin 
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such  conditions,  as  will  meet  the  agency's 
objections. 

(c)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  7213),  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  providing  for  or  author- 
izing any  Federal  agency  to  divulge  or  to 
make  known  in  any  manner  whatever  to  the 
Administrator,  solely  from  an  income  tax  re- 
turn, the  amount  or  source  of  income,  profits, 
losses,  expenditures,  or  any  particular 
thereof,  or  to  permit  any  Federal  income  tax 
return  filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  copy  there- 
of, or  any  book  containing  any  abstracts  or 
particulars  thereof,  to  be  seen  or  examined 
by  the  Administrator,  except  as  provided  by 
law. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  DISCLOSURES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  govern  the  release  of  informa- 
tion by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency. 

(b)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
shall  disclose  to  the  public  or  to  any  State 
or  local  agency  any  information  which  was 
received  solely  from  a  Federal  agency  when 
such  agency  has  notified  the  Administrator 
that  the  information  Is  within  the  exceptions 
stated  In  section  562(b)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Federal  agency  has  de- 
termined that  the  information  should  not  be 
made  available  to  the  public;  except  that  if 
such  Federal  agency  has  specified  that  such 
Information  may  be  disclosed  in  a  particular 
form  or  manner,  such  information  may  be 
disclosed  in  such  form  or  manner. 

(c)  The  following  additional  provisions 
shall  govern  the  release  of  information  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  any  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  Act,  except  information 
released  through  the  presentation  of  evi- 
dence in  a  Federal  agency  or  court  proceed- 
ing pursuant  to  section  6 — 

(1)  The  Administrator,  in  releasing  in- 
formation concerning  consumer  products 
and  services,  shall  determine  that  (A)  such 
information,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  ac- 
curate, and  (B)  no  part  of  such  information 
is  prohibited  from  disclosure  by  law.  The 
Administrator  shall  comply  with  any  no- 
tice by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section 
11(b)  that  the  information  should  not  be 
made  available  to  the  public  or  should  be 
disclosed  only  in  a  particular  form  of  manner. 

(2)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  results 
or  other  information  which  directly  or  in- 
directly disclose  product  names.  It  shall  be 
made  clear  that  (A)  not  all  products  of  a 
competitive  nature  have  been  tested.  If  such 
Is  the  case,  and  (B)  there  is  no  intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over  those 
not  tested  or  to  imply  that  those  tested  are 
superior  or  preferable  in  quality  over  those 
not  tested. 

(3)  Notice  of  all  changes  in,  or  any  addi- 
tional information  which  would  affect  the 
fairness  of  Information  previously  dissemi- 
nated to  the  public  shall  be  promptly  dis- 
seminated in  a  similar  manner. 

(4)  (A)  Where  the  release  of  information  is 
likely  to  cause  substantial  Injury  to  the  rep- 
utation or  good  wUl  of  a  person,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  notify  such  person  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  released  and  afford  him  a 
reasonable  opportunity,  not  to  exceed  ten 
working  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice, 
to  comment  or  seek  Injunctive  relief,  unless 
immediate  release  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public.  Whenever 
notice  is  served  by  mall,  such  notice  shall 
be  considered  to  be  received  three  days  after 
the  date  on  which  it  is  mailed.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jxuls- 
diction  over  any  action  brought  for  injunc- 
tive relief  under  this  subsection,  or  under 
section  10(b)  (7). 

(B)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  af- 
fect the  rights  of  the  public  to  obtain  in- 
formation under  section  662  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 


(d)  In  any  suit  against  the  Administrator 
to  obtain  information  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  where  the  sole  basis  for  the  refusal 
to  produce  the  information  is  that  another 
Federal  agency  has  specified  that  the  docu- 
ments not  be  disclosed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  other  Federal  agency  shall  be  sub- 
stituted as  the  defendant,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  thereafter  have  no  duty  to  de- 
fend such  suit. 

NoncB 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  consider- 
ing any  action  which  may  substantially  af- 
fect an  interest  of  consumers  shall,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Administrator,  notify  him  of 
any  proceeding  or  activity  at  such  time  as 
public  notice  is  given. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  considering  any 
action  which  may  substantially  affect  an  in- 
terest of  consumers  shall,  upon  specific  re- 
quest by  the  Administrator,  promptly  pro- 
vide him  with — 

( 1 )  a  brief  status  report  which  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  subject  at  issue  and 
a  summary  of  proposed  measures  concern- 
ing such  subject;  and 

(2)  such  other  relevant  notice  and  Infor- 
mation, the  provision  of  which  woi'ld  not  be 
unreasonably  burdensome  to  the  agency  and 
which  would  facilitate  the  Administrator's 
timely  and  effective  Intervention  or  partici- 
pation under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
authority  or  obligations  of  the  Administra- 
tor or  any  Federal  agency  under  section  10 
(b)  of  this  Act. 

SAVING   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
consumer  pursuant  to  section  201(a)(4)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  481(a)  (4) ). 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  relieve  any  Federal  agency  of  any  respon- 
sibility to  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  consumers. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  right  of  any  consumer  or  group 
or  class  of  consumers  to  Initiate,  intervene 
in,  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  Federal 
agency  or  court  proceeding  or  activity,  nor 
to  require  any  petition  or  notification  "to  the 
Administrator  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  exercise  of  such  right,  nor  to  relieve  any 
Federal  agency  or  court  of  any  obligation, 
Or  affect  its  discretion,  to  permit  or  facili- 
tate Intervention  or  participation  by  a  con- 
sumer or  group  or  class  of  consumers  In  any 
proceeding  or  activity. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  duty  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  aid,  counsel,  assist, 
and  protect  the  interests  of  small  business 
concerns,  pursuant  to  section  631(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1968  (15  U.S.C.  631 
(a)). 

DEiriNlTlONS 

Sec.  14.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advo- 
cacy; 

(2)  "Agency"  means  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy; 

(3)  "agency  action"  means  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  agency  "rule,"  "order,"  "license," 
"sanction,"  "relief,"  as  defined  in  section 
551  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  the 
equivalent  or  the  denial  thereof,  or  failure 
to  act; 

(4)  "agency  activity"  means  any  agency 
process,  or  phase  thereof,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  or  responsibility  un- 
der law,  whether  such  process  is  formal  or 
informal; 

(6)    "agency   proceeding"   means   agency 
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"rulemaking",  "adjudication",  or  "licensing", 
as  defined  in  section  561  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  "commerce"  means  commerce  among 
or  between  the  several  States  and  commerce 
with  foreign  nations; 

(7)  "consumer"  means  any  individual  who 
uses,  purchases,  acquires,  attempts  to  pur- 
chase or  acquire,  or  is  offered  or  furnished 
any  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or 
intangible  goods,  services,  or  credit  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes; 

(8)  "Federal  agency"  or  "agency"  means 
"agency"  as  defined  in  section  651  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code.  The  term  shall  include 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  and  any  other  authority 
of  the  United  States  which  is  a  corporation 
and  which  receives  any  appropriated  funds, 
and,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
law,  any  Federal  agency  established  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  shall 
not  include  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advo- 
cacy; 

(9)  "Federal  court"  means  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals,  any  United  States  district 
court  established  under  chapter  5  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  the  District  Court 
of  Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  the 
United  States  Tax  Court,  and  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims; 

(10)  "individual"  means  a  human  being; 

(11)  "Interest  of  consumers"  means  any 
health,  safety,  or  economic  concern  of  con- 
sumers, including  but  not  limited  to  the 
factors  enumerated  in  section  2(b)(3),  in- 
volving real  or  personal  property,  tangible 
or  intangible  goods,  services,  or  credit,  or  the 
advertising  or  other  description  thereof, 
which  is  or  may  become  the  subject  of  any 
business,  trade,  commercial,  or  market-place 
offer  or  transaction  affecting  commerce,  or 
which  may  be  related  to  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  such  offer  or  transaction.  Such  offer 
or  transaction  need  not  Involve  the  payment 
or  promise  of  a  consideration; 

(12)  "participation"  includes  any  form  of 
submission; 

(13)  "person"  Includes  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association,  in- 
stitution, or  public  or  private  organization 
other  than  a  Federal  agency; 

(14)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and 

(15)  "submission"  means  participation 
through  the  presentation  or  communication 
of  relevant  evidence,  documents,  arguments, 
or  other  Information. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"(60)  Administrator,  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(100)  Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy." 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(135)  General  Counsel,  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy. 

"(136)  Assistant  Administrators,  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  (5) ." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  or  the  national  security  or  in- 
telligence functions  (including  related  pro- 


curement) of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  (including  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  and  the  military 
weapons  program  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  to  any  agency 
action  in  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  any 
radio  or  television  broadcasting  license,  or 
to  a  labor  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
section  13  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  113),  or  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  152),  or  to  a  labor  agreement 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (29 
U.S.C.  171). 

sex   DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  17.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
However,  this  remedy  Is  not  exclusive  and 
vplU  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal 
remedies  available  to  a  person  alleging  dis- 
crimination. 

LIMITATIONS  RELATING  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  AND 
FAMILY  FARMING  INTERESTS 

Sec  18.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  small  business  and  family  farming  in- 
terests should  have  their  varied  needs  con- 
sidered by  all  levels  of  government  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  procedures  provided 
for  throughout  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
stated  in  subsection  (a),  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (A)  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  provide  small  business  and  family 
farming  Interests  with  full  information  con- 
cerning the  procedures  provided  for  through- 
out this  Act  which  particularly  affect  such 
Interests,  and  the  activities  of  the  various 
agencies  in  connection  with  such  provisions, 
and  (B)  shall,  as  part  of  its  annual  report, 
provide  to  the  Congress  a  summary  of  the 
actions  taken  under  this  Act  which  have 
particularly  affected  such  interests. 

(2)  To  the  extent  feasible  the  Administra- 
tor shall  seek  the  views  of  small  business  and 
family  farming  Interests  in  connection  with 
establishing  the  Agency's  priorities,  as  well 
as  the  promulgation  of  rules  implementing 
this  Act. 

(3)  In  administering  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
respond  in  an  expeditious  manner  to  the 
views,  requests,  and  other  filings  by  small 
business  and  family  farming  interests. 

(4)  In  implementing  this  Act,  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  unique  prob- 
lems of  small  business  and  family  farming 
interests  so  as  not  to  discriminate  or  cause 
unecessary  hardship  in  the  administration 
or  Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "small  business"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  10(a)  (4)  of 
this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  19.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980. 
Any  subsequent  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 


year  beginning  October  1,  1980,  shall  be  re- 
ferred in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

EVALUATION  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  audit,  review,  and 
evaluate  the  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  by  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy. 

(b)  Not  less  than  thirty  months  nor  more 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  his  audit  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  which  shall  contain,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Agency's  consumer  representation 
activities; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Agency  on  the  efficiency,  effective- 
ness, and  procediu^l  fairness  of  affected  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  carrying  out  their  assigned 
functions  and  duties; 

(3)  recommendations  concerning  any  leg- 
islation he  deems  necessary,  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  for  improving  the  implementation 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in 
section  2. 

(c)  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy,  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  Restrictions  and  prohibitions  under 
this  Act  applicable  to  the  use  or  public  dis- 
semination of  information  by  the  Agency 
shall  apply  with  equal  force  and  effect  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  section. 

miscellaneous  provisions 
Sec.  21.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  should  be 
construed  to  limit  the  discretion  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  court,  within  its  authority,  in- 
cluding a  court's  authority  under  rule  24  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  grant 
the  Administrator  additional  participation 
in  any  proceeding  or  activity,  to  the  extent 
that  such  additional  participation  may  not 
be  a<5  of  right,  or  to  provide  additional  notice 
to  the  Administrator  concerning  any  agency 
proceeding  or  activity. 

(b)  (1)  No  act  or  omission  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  any  Federal  agency  relating  to  the 
Administrator's  authority  under  sections  6 
(a),  (d),  (f).  and  (J),  7,  10,  11,  and  12  of  this 
Act  shall  affect  the  validity  of  an  agency 
action  or  be  subject  to  judicial  review:  Pro- 
vided, That — 

(A)  the  Administrator  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  to  enforce  his  authority  under  sec- 
tions 6  (a),  (d),  (f),  (1),  and  (J),  10.  and 
12  of  thlK  Act:  Provided,  That  he  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  the  Federal  agency  deter- 
mination under  section  6(f)  of  this  Act  only 
after  final  agency  action  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  determination  affected  the 
validity  of  such  action; 

(B)  a  party  to  any  agency  proceeding  or  a 
participant  in  any  agency  activity  in  which 
the  Administrator  intervened  or  participated 
may.  where  judicial  review  of  the  final  agency 
action  is  otherwise  accorded  by  law,  obtain 
judicial  review  following  such  final  as;ency 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  Administra- 
tor's intervention  or  participation  resulted 
in  prejudicial  error  to  such  party  or  partici- 
pant based  on  the  record  viewed  as  a  whole; 
and 

(C)  any  person  who  is  substantially  and 
adverselv  affected  by  the  Administrator's  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  section  6(f),  10(a).  or  11 
of  this  Act  may  obtain  Judicial  review,  un- 
less the  court  determines  that  such  judicial 
review  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  justice. 
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(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
determination  by  the  Adminlstra 
result  of  any  agency  proceeding 
may  substantially  affect  an  intefest 
sumers  or  that  his  Intervention 
ceedlngs  Is  necessary  to  represent 
an  Interest  of  consumers  shall  be 
to  be  a  final  agency  action. 

( 3 )  The    Administrator's 
pursuant   to  subsections   6(a)  ( 
and  6(d),  that  an  agency  actio 
stantlally   affect   an   Interest   of 
shall   be  subject  to  review  dur^g 
review  of  a  final  agency  action. 

TRANSFER    or    PROGRAMS, 

ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  22.   (a)   The  President  is 
rected  to  submit,  not  later  thai 
dred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
actment  of  this  Act,  a  reorganl; 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Agency  of 
sumer -related  programs,  operatlo  i 
tlvltles   of   Federal    agencies    whl  :h 
performed  more  appropriately  or  ^Ith 
efficiency   by   the   Administrator 
authority  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  Agen4y 
sibilltles  under  section  5  of  this 

(bi  The  Administrator,  pursuan 
4  of  this  Act,  shall  be  responslbk 
poratlng  such  programs,  operatloi  is, 
tlvltles  as  may  ultimately  be 
for  Issuing  such  organizational 
he  deems  appropriate  to  avoid 
cation  of  effort  and  to  otherwise 
the   purposes  of  this  section. 

PtTBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  23.   (a)   After  reviewing  Iti 
authority  and  rules  of  procedure  i, 
agency  and  Judicial  decisions,  and 
vant  provisions  of  law,  each 
shall      Issue     appropriate 
guidelines,  standards,  or  criteria, 
of  procedure,  to  the  extent  that 
are  appropriate  and  are  not  alrea(*r 
relating  to  the  rights  of  Individual 
be  affected  by  agency  action 

(1)  petition  the  agency  for  actfjn 

(2)  receive  notice  of  agency 

(3)  file  ofttcial  complaints  (If 
with  the  agency: 

(4)  obtain  information  from 
and 

(5)  participate  in  agency 
the  piirpose  of  representing  theli 
Such  interpretations,  guidelines 
criteria,  and  rules  of  procedure  shill 
llshed   in   proposed  and  final 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  Each   Federal    agency   shal 
reasonable    measures    to    reduce 
where  appropriate,  procedural 
for  individuals  for  whom  such 
would  be  financially  burdensome 
would  Impede  or  prevent  effective 
tlon  In  agency  proceedings. 

(c)  Any  rules  of  procedure 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  this 
be  published  In  a  form  and 
a  manner  that  Is  designed  to 
that  is  able  to  be  understood  by 
eral  public. 

COST     AND     BENEFIT     ASSESSMENT     STATEMENTS 


Fede  ral 


Sec.   24.    (a)    In   furtherance  ol 
pose  and  policy  of  section  2(b) 
Act,   and   except   as   otherwise 
this  Act,  each  Federal  agency 
thorlzed  to  promulgate  rules  (as 
section  551(4)  of  title  5,  United 
shall  prepare  a  cost  and  benefit 
statement  with  respect  to  any  rul^ 
section  553(b)  of  title  5.  United 
Is  applicable,  which  are  likely  to 
stantlal  economic  Impact,  for 
consideration  In  connection  with 
mulgation  of  such  rules.  Each 
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ment  shall  be  short  and  concise  and,  to- 
gether with  such  supporting  documentation 
as  the  agency  In  Its  discretion  determines  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate,  shall  consist  of 
the  following  three  elements : 

(1)  estimated  costs,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  Implementation 
of  such  rule; 

(2)  estimated  benefits,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  implementation 
of  such  rule;  and 

(3)  the  apparent  relationship,  if  any,  be- 
tween such  costs  and  benefits. 

To  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the 
agency  responsible  for  its  preparation,  each 
cost  and  benefit  assessment  statement  shall 
indicate  in  an  appendix  the  assumptions.  If 
any,  which  were  made  by  It  regarding  the 
means,  or  alternative  means,  and  attendant 
costs  of  compliance  with  the  proposed  rule, 
including  any  manufacturer's  costs  and  con- 
sumer costs  reflected  In  the  price  of  any 
product  affected  by  such  rule.  Before  releas- 
ing any  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment to  the  public,  such  agency  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Comptroller  General  such  assess- 
ment and  any  appendix  thereto  which  In- 
dicates the  assumption  made  regarding  the 
means  and  attendant  costs  of  compliance 
with  the  proposed  rule  including  any  manu- 
facturers' costs  and  consumer  costs  reflected 
In  the  price  of  any  product  affected  by  such 
rule. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  proposed  rule 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  each  Federal  Register  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  shall  request  interested 
persons  to  submit  to  the  applicable  agency. 
In  writing,  comments,  materials,  data,  In- 
formation, and  other  presentations  relevant 
to  the  preparation  of  the  required  cost  and 
benefit  assessment  statement. 

(c)  Each  such  agency  shall,  to  the  extent 
It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  seek  to 
obtain  comments,  materials,  data.  Informa- 
tion, and  presentations  relevant  to  the  costs 
and  benefits.  If  any,  likely  to  ensue  from 
effective  implementation  of  any  proposed 
rule,  within  the  time  prescribed  for  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  rule,  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  persons.  No  extensions  of 
time  for  comment  shall  be  granted  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  any  such  presenta- 
tions with  respect  to  such  benefits. 

(d)  Each  person  who  contends  that  ef- 
fective Implementation  of  a  proposed  rule 
will  result  in  Increased  or  decreased  costs, 
shall  furnish  to  the  applicable  agency  the 
information  upon  which  he  bases  such  as- 
sertion, and  which  is  In  his  possession,  is 
known  to  him.  or  is  subject  to  his  control. 
Such  information  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
agency  in  such  form,  manner,  and  detail 
as  such  agency  In  its  discretion  prescribes. 
Whenever  any  relevant  information,  which 
an  applicable  agency  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  preparation  of  a  cost  and 
benefit  assessment  statement,  is  or  may  be 
In  the  possession  or  control  of  a  person  who 
may  be  directly  affected  by  the  proposed  rule, 
such  agency  is  authorized  to  request  such 
relevant  information  as  reasonably  described 
by  it,  and  such  person  shall  furnish  such 
relevant  information  promptly  to  such 
agency.  Such  request  for  information  shall 
be  enforceable  by  appropriate  orders  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  Informa- 
tion as  is  furnished  shall  be  considered  a 
statement  for  purposes  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  A  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  the  Federal  Register  in  a  report  which 
shall  contain  all  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statements  applicable  to  rules  promulgated 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  All 
relevant  Information  developed  or  received 
by  the  applicable  agency  In  connection  vrtth 


the  preparation  of  such  statement  shall  be 
available  to  all  interested  persons,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  applicable  law. 
(f)  The  President  shall  issue,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  ( 1 )  regula- 
tions providing  guidelines  for  Federal  agen- 
cies as  to  the  nature  and  content  of  any  cost 
and  benefit  assessment  statement  required  by 
subsection    (a)    and    (2)    regulations   which 
shall  insiure  that  any  agency  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  information  deemed  by  it  to  be  neces- 
sary  or   appropriate   to   the   preparation  of 
any  such  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment. Such  regulations  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
President  upon  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,    and   the   Agency   for   Consumer   Ad- 
vocacy. In  Issuing  or  modifying  any  regula- 
tions Implementing  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)   of  the  new  section  inserted  by  section 
202.  Public  Law  93-637    (88  Stat.  2193:    15 
U.S.C.  57a(b),  (c) ) .  The  President  shall  pro- 
vide public  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to 
implement  this  subsection  within  sixty  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
issue  regulations  implementing  this  subsec- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  eight  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  After  issuance 
of  any  regulations  Implementing  this  section, 
the  President  shall  transmit  them   to   the 
Congress,  together  with  all  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  President  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  Such  regulations  shall  take  effect 
ninety  legislative  days  after  such  transmittal 
to    the   Congress   by   the   President,    unless 
either  House  of  Congress   by   resolution  of 
disapproval,  pursuant  to  procedures  estab- 
lished by  chapter  35,  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  and  by  section   1017  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of   1974   (31  U.S.C.   1407),  disapproves  such 
regulations,   except  that   Congress   may   by 
concurrent  resolution  modify  such  regula- 
tions within  such  ninety-day  period,  in  which 
case   such   regulations   shall   take   effect   in 
such  modified  form. 

(g)  No  Federal  officer  or  agency  shall  sub- 
mit proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
which  is  likely,  if  enacted,  to  have  a  substan- 
tial economic  impact,  unless  such  legislation 
Is  accompanied  by  a  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement.  The  statement  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  may  be 
postponed  upon  the  request  of  a  committee 
of  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  leg- 
islative proposal,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  such  legislation. 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  definitions  In  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act,  the  following  definitions 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section: 

(1)  the  term  "rule"  means  "rule"  as  de- 
fined by  section  441(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "legislation"  or  "law"  means 
a  statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto: 

(3)  "benefit"  Includes  any  direct  or  In- 
direct, tangible  or  Intangible,  gain  or  ad- 
vantage which  the  agency,  in  Its  discretion, 
deems  proximately  related  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  proposed  regulation  or  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  term 
shall  Include  such  non-quantifiable  benefits 
as  the  agency  Identifies  and  describes.  Bene- 
fits may  Include  the  costs  that  would  be 
likely  to  result  from  the  agency's  failure 
to  act,  but  which  are  likely  to  be  avoided 
by  the  agency's  action;  and 

(4)  "cost"  includes  any  direct  or  indirect 
expense.  Including  component  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  supply,  and  any  loss,  penalty, 
or   disadvantage   which   the   agency,   in   its 
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discretion,  deems  proximately  related  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  proposed  regulation,  or 
the  enactment  of  proposed  legislation.  The 
term  shall  Include  such  nonquantifiable 
costs  as  the  agency  identifies  and  describes. 

(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section.  In  addition  to 
any  other  reports  or  studies  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  relating  to  this  section, 
he  shall,  three  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  this  section  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
cost  and  benefit  assessment  statements  and 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  agency 
compliance  with  this  section.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  based  on  such  study  and 
review.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  his  recommendations  as 
to  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  of  the  need  to 
amend  subsection  (k),  or  any  other  provi- 
sion, of  this  section.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall,  if  he  determines  that  the  assump- 
tions contained  in  any  statement  submitted 
to  it  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  Inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  unjus- 
tified so  report  to  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  that  prepared  such  state- 
ment. 

(J)  No  court  shall  have  the  Jurisdiction 
to  review,  or  enforce  or  shall  review,  or 
enforce  and,  except  for  the  general  review 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  section  provided 
for  in  subsection  (1),  no  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  other  than  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  cost 
and  benefit  assessment  statement  and  the 
duly  authorized  committees  of  the  Congress, 
shall  have  the  authority  to  review,  or  en- 
force or  shall  review,  or  enforce,  In  any  vray 
the  compliance  of  any  cost  and  benefit 
assessment  statement  with  this  section,  or, 
except  where  the  agency  preparing  such  a 
statement  seeks  to  enforce  in  court  its  re- 
quest for  Information,  the  compliance,  by 
such  agency  with  any  other  requirement  of 
this  section,  including  the  manner  or  process 
by  which  such  statement  is  prepared:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  Federal  court  may.  upon  the 
request  of  any  interested  person,  review  and 
enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(k)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
supersede  the  requirements  of  any  existing 
executive  order  imposing  any  economic,  cost- 
benefit.  Inflationary,  or  other  similar  Impact 
as-sessment  requirement.  No  requirement  of 
this  section  shall  alter  or  supersede  any 
Federal  agency  statutory  requirement,  regu- 
lation, or  lawful  practice  which  such  agency 
determines  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  Further, 
no  agency  shall  be  required  to  prepare  and 
Issue  a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  statement 
required  by  this  section.  If  information 
which  would  be  contained  in  such  statement 
is  encompassed  within  another  statement 
required  by  law  to  be  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  applicable 
rule. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  effective  date  of 
implementing  regulations  submitted. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  25.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  or  on  such 
earlier  date  as  the  President  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  this 
Act  may  (notwithstanding  subsection  (a) ) 
be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office  at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  Act. 


SEPARABIUTT 

Sec.  26.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  de- 
clared imconstltutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held 
Invalid,  the  constitutionality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Summary  and  Explanation  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  op  1977 

The  bin  would  establish  an  Independent, 
non-regulatory  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy (ACA)  to  speak  for  the  Interests  of 
the  consumer.  The  Agency  will  be  authorized 
to  advocate  the  Interests  of  consumers  before 
agencies  and  the  courts  and  to  provide  the 
public  with  Information  about  consumer 
matters. 

The  Agency  will  have  no  regulatory  or 
other  legal  power  to  force  business  enter- 
prises to  change  their  practices  in  any  way. 
Rather,  It  will  operate  purely  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  consumer  before  the  other  agen- 
cies that  do  make  decisions  affecting  the 
consumer. 

CONSUMER  ADVOCACY   BEFORE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

The  most  important  function  of  the 
Agency  will  be  representation  of  consumer 
interests  before  Federal  agencies  and  courts. 
In  formal  adjudicatory  or  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Administrative  Proced- 
ure Act,  the  ACA  is  authorized  to  inter- 
vene as  a  party.  In  such  cases  the  Agency 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  any 
other  person  who  Is  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Act  directs  ACA  to  refrain 
from  Intervening  in  such  proceedings  un- 
less necessary  to  adequately  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers. 

When  a  Federal  agency  considers  a  de- 
cision affecting  the  interests  of  consiuners 
outside  a  formal  adjudicatory  or  rulemaking 
proceeding,  the  Act  gives  the  ACA  the  right 
to  submit  data  and  other  relevant  Infor- 
mation or  arguments.  Such  submission  will 
be  in  either  written  or  oral  form  and  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hinder  the 
Agency's  ability  to  act  expeditiously.  This 
means  that  if  the  lead  tinsel  manufacturers 
have  a  meeting  with  the  Commissioner  of 
FDA  on  the  schedule  for  removing  lead 
tinsel  from  the  market,  the  Administrator 
of  ACA  Is  entitled  to  present  his  views  on 
the  subject  to  FDA  officials.  The  section  does 
not  give  him  the  right  to  be  present  at  the 
tinsel  manufacturers  meeting  and  argue  his 
case  at  the  same  time  they  do. 

JXTDICIAL  REVIEW 

The  ACA  Administrator  is  also  authorized, 
where  necessary  to  protect  consumer  in- 
terests, to  seek  Judicial  review  of  an  agency 
proceeding  reviewable  under  law.  He  may 
also  Intervene  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  re- 
viewing or  enforcing  such  agency  actions. 
This  right  to  seek  review  Is  analogous  to  the 
right  now  enjoyed  by  private  persons  ag- 
grieved by  agency  action.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator did  not  participate  In  the  agency  pro- 
ceeding below,  he  may  appeal  the  agency 
decision  only  If  he  first  files  a  timely  peti- 
tion before  the  Federal  agency  for  rehearing 
and  reconsideration  and  the  agency  fails  to 
act  favorably  on  the  petition. . 

CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  COMPLAINTS 

The  Ag«ncy  Is  authorized  to  act  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  consumer  complaints.  ACA  is 
required  to  notify  businesses  of  complaints 
concerning  them,  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond,  to  transmit  such  com- 
plaints to  appropriate  Federal  or  state  agen- 
cies, and  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  file  for 
public  Inspection  of  complaints  together 
with  any  comments  which  Are  received. 
gathering  information 

The  ACA  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation it  needs  through  the  submission 


of  written  Interrogatories.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  only  vise  this  authority 
where  the  Information  is  not  publicly  avail- 
able and  cannot  be  obtained  from  another 
Federal  agency.  Moreover,  he  may  not  use 
this  authority  in  an  agency  proceeding  In 
which  the  Administrator  has  Intervened.  The 
interrogatories  may  only  be  enforced  If  the 
Administrator  sustains  the  burden  of  show- 
ing that  they  are  relevant  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  sought  and  are  necessary 
to  uncover  consumer  fraud  or  substantial 
economic  Injury  to  consumers  or  to  protect 
consumer  health  or  safety.  Small  bvislnesses. 
which  includes  about  95  percent  of  all  busi- 
nesses, are  exempted  from  enforcement  of 
Interrogatories. 

information  from  other  agencies 
The  ACA  may  obtain  information  from  other 
agencies.  But  ACA  Is  expressly  prohibited 
from  collecting  Information  from  other  agen- 
cies concerning  national  security,  tax  rec- 
ords. Internal  policy  recommendations,  and 
other  similar  private  information.  There  are 
also  strict  limits  on  the  Agency's  right  to 
have  access  to  trade  secrets.  The  Agency  Is 
prohibited  from  publicly  disclosing  any  in- 
formation obtained  from  another  Federal 
agency  if  the  Information  is  exempted  from 
such  disclosure  by  the  other  agency. 
fundino 

The  bill  would  provide  a  limited  three-year 
authorization:  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


The  Consumer  Protectidn  Act  of  1977 
safeguards  for  business 
The  Act  contains  a  number  of  Important 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  rights  of  per- 
sons in  private  enterprise  will  not  be  in- 
fringed upon  by  any  Agency  activity.  These 
safeguards  include  the  following : 

1.  Restrictions  on  Information-Gather- 
ing. Section  10  delineates  the  ACA's  infor- 
mation-gathering authority,  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  Agency's  powers  to  obtain 
information  from  business  and  from  govern- 
ment. Generally,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  compel  disclosure  of  information 
only  when  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or 
safety  of  consumers  or  to  discover  consumer 
fraud  and  substantial  economic  Injury  to 
consumers.  Such  information  may  only  be 
obtained  from  businesses  which  substan- 
tially affect  interstate  commerce  whose 
activities  substantially  affect  consumer  in- 
terests. In  addition  to  these  general  limita- 
tions, specific  prohibitions  limit  ACA  power 
to  obtain  information  from  small  businesses 
and  from  other  Federal  agencies. 

a.  The  ACA  Is  prohibited  from  requiring 
the  dlscloerure  of  Information  from  small 
businesses  as  defined  in  the  Act*  (Section 
10(a)  (4).  (Additional  small  business  protec- 
tions are  outlined  in  this  memo,  number  8.) 

b.  The  Act  also  includes  a  number  of  re- 
strictions on  access  to  information  held  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  categories  of 
information  which  ACA  has  no  right  of  ac- 
cess to  Include :  information  classified  in  the 
interest  of  national  security:  policy  or  pros- 
ecutorial recommendations:  personnel  and 
medical  files;  information  which  a  Federal 
agency  Is  prohibited  from  disclosing  to  an- 
other agency;  information  which  would  dis- 
close the  financial  condition  of  individual 
bank  customers;  Information  from  Federal 
Income  tax  returns  (Section  10(c));  and 
trade  secrets  and  confidential  commercial  or 
financial  information  obtained  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Act.  The  ACA  has  no  right 
of  access  to  any  Information  collected  in 
the  future  by  another  agency  If  the  agency 


•  Available  statistics  show  that  under  this 
definition,  over  96  percent  of  all  businesses 
would  be  exempted  from  Interrogatories. 
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Is  only  able  to  obtain  such 
promising  to  keep  It  confidential 
ACA  obtains  any  trade  secrets 
tlal    conunerclsd    or    financial 
from  another  agency,  the  agency 
Information   must  first  notify 
from  whom  the  Information 
Such  a  person  will  have  a 
to  comment  or  seek  Injunctive 
tion  10(b)). 

2.  Prohibitions  on  Disclosure 
tion.  Section  11  governing  the 
disclose  Information  to  the  public 
the  Agency  from  disclosing 
celved   from   another  agency 
enipt  from  dlsclosiu-e  under  the 
Information  Act  or  any  other  law , 
the  Agency  ^as  specified  shall 
closed.  (Section  11(b))  Trade 
confidential   business   Information 
from  a  business,  may  be 
ACA. 

3.  Limitations  Governing 
fOTmation.  Section   11(c)    sets 
slons  governing  the  release  of 
by  the  Administrator.  Where  th 
Information  Is  likely  to  cause 
Jury  to  a  person,  the 
quired  to  notify  such  person  and 
opportunity    for    conunent    and 
relief,  unless  Immediate  release 
to  protect  the  public  health  or 
tion  11(c)  (4)  In  addition,  the  Ai 
Is  directed  to  take  all  reasonably 
to  assure  that  any  Information 
Is  accurate  and  not  misleading 
plete.  Tight  restrictions  are 
release  of  Information  which 
uct  or  service  names.  Among  otter 
tions,  the  Agency  1b  prohibited 
eating  that  any  secific  product 
buy  than  any  other  product. 

4.  Objections  to  Interrogatories 
den.  A  private  party  may  object 
terrogatory  ACA  serves  on  It.  In 
the  burden  will  be  on  the 
prove  that  the  information  sougHt 
ttally   affects   the  health   or  safe  :y 
sumers.  or  Is  necessary  In  the 
consumer  fraud  or  substantial 
Jury  to  consumers  and  is  relevant 
poses  for  which  the  information  la 
addition,  no  person  is  required  to 
interrogatory  which  is  unnecessar:  ly 
some.  (Section  10(a)(3),  and  no 
ness.  as  defined  in  section  10(a) 
quired  to  answer  an  interrogator  r 

5.  Consumer 
Respond.  When,  under  Section  7 
mlts  consumer  complaints  to  otHer 
ment   agencies  or  makes  them 
the  public,  ACA  must  also  forwan  1 
plaint  to  the  person  who  is  the 
the   complaint.   The  only  exceptl^ 
requirement  is  when  such 
Impede  action  against  a  person 
tion  of  the  law.  The  person's 
complaint   must   be  made  availat)Ie 
public  along  with  any  disclosure 
nal  complaint. 

6.  Judicial  Review  Protection 
(b)(1)  gives  any  party  to  a  final 
ceedlng  reviewable  under  law 
obtain  Judicial  review  on  the 
the  ACA  participation  In  the 
suited  in  error  prejudicial  to  the 

7.  Restrictions  on  Initiation  of 
ceedings.  ACA's  ability  to  Initlat* 
tlons  involving  agency  proceedln 
it  did  not  participate  Is  specifically 
a  requirement  that  the  ACA  f.rs 
agency   for   reconsideration    and 
subject  to  an  initial  Judicial 
that  such  action  would  advance 
of  justice.  (Section  6(c) ) 

8.  Additional  Small  Business 
Protections.  Section  18  requires  th^t 
all  other  Federal  agencies  to  keep 
needs  of  small  businesses  and 
ers  in  mind  when  implementing 
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addition,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  TTSDA  are  directed  to  keep  small  bxisl- 
nesses  and  family  farmers  Informed  about 
the  activities  of  the  ACA,  and  to  report  to 
Congress  on  actions  taken  under  this  Act  af- 
fecting small  business  and  family  farmers. 
Similarly,  the  Administrator  of  the  ACA  is 
required  to  consult  with  representatives  of 
small  business  and  family  farmers  before 
establishing  the  Agency's  general  priorities  or 
policies,  and  he  is  to  respond  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner  to  requests  and  other  corre- 
spondence from  such  persons. 

9.  Assurance  of  Fairness.  Generally,  In 
carrying  out  functions  under  the  Act,  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  that  assure  fairness  to 
affected  persons.  (Section  4(a)  (4) ) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  17  years 
after  President  John  F.  Kennedy  pro- 
claimed a  consumer  "Bill  of  Rights,"  and 
8  years  after  Senator  Ribicoff.  I  and 
others  introduced  the  original  consumer 
protection  agency  legislation  in  the 
Senate,  consumers  are  still  the  only  im- 
portant group  in  the  economy  who  do 
not  have  an  adequate  voice  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

That  potential  for  effective  advocacy 
remains  unrealized  as  regulatory  and 
other  Government  agencies  continue  to 
make  hundreds  of  decisions  every  year 
which  directly  impact  upon  the  lives  and 
economic,  health,  and  safety  Interests  of 
220  million  Americans — all  of  us  con- 
sumers. 

The  fact — established  repeatedly  dur- 
ing hearings  and  in  floor  debate  dealing 
with  the  need  for  a  consumer  agency — is 
that  the  consumer  is  not  only  not  rep- 
resented in  these  governmental  proc- 
esses, but  that  these  interests  are  over- 
whelmed by  scores  of  advocates  repre- 
senting private  sector  interests  on  every 
issue  of  major  importance  in  the  regu- 
latory system. 

I  am  again  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ators Ribicoff,  Percy,  and  MAGmrsoN, 
and  our  longtime  allies  in  the  House, 
Congrressmen  Brooks,  Rosenth.^l,  and 
HORTON,  in  relaunching  the  effort  to  en- 
act this  bill. 

I  applaud  and  commend  the  strong 
pledge  of  support  for  this  bill  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  his  superb  choice  for 
White  House  Consumer  Affairs  Adviser, 
Esther  Peterson. 

I  have  long  believed  that  this  bill  is 
of  critical  importance  to  the  fundamen- 
tal interests  of  the  American  consumer. 
The  case  for  establishing  a  strong  con- 
sumer protection  agency  has  been  made 
with  progressively  greater  force  and 
clarity  each  year  since  I  and  my  col- 
leagues introduced  the  original  version. 
I  consider  it  a  major  priority  for  the 
Senate,  and  today  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approach  this  legislation  and  the  many 
refinements  and  improvements  which  we 
have  incorporated  into  it  over  the  years 
with  a  fresh  perspective. 

I  recognize  that  this  proposal  has  had 
a  turbulent  history.  It  has  evoked  and 
continues  to  generate  substantial  op- 
position from  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  interference  and  disruption 
which  they  allege  would  spread  in  the 
wake  of  the  activities  of  such  an  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  proposed  in  the  bill 
which  we  Introduce  today  Is  sensible, 


carefully  measured  legislation  which  will 
give  the  consumer  a  voice  in  Govern- 
ment policymaking,  without  upsetting 
delicate  balances  which  now  exist  in  the 
Federal  decisionmaking  process. 

It  focuses  in  one  small  agency  an  abil- 
ity to  marshal  the  facts  concerning  the 
economic,  health,  and  safety  Interests  of 
consumers,  and  to  present  these  facts  on 
behalf  of  consumers.  That  agency  is  not 
conceived  as,  nor  can  it  become  a  regula- 
tory agency  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It 
will  not  harass.  It  will  not  frustrate  and 
delay  Government  action. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  role  before  other 
Government  agencies,  it  will  only  have 
procedural  rights,  and  will  not  grant  or 
deny  rates,  routes,  applications  or  other 
substantive  rights  and  remedies.  I  am 
confident  that  the  agency  would  not  be 
antibusiness — and  it  is  certainly  not  an- 
tibusiness  in  its  conceptualization. 

The  ACA  would  be  bound  by  the  same 
procedural  rules  and  time  limits  which 
apply  to  business  and  other  parties  to 
agency  proceedings.  Virtually  all  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  public  as  well  as  the 
private  sector  is,  in  the  broader  sense, 
adversarial.  At  the  heart  of  the  regula- 
tory system  is  a  requirement  that  all 
formal  decisions  and  findings  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence  developed  in  an  ad- 
versary process.  The  fact  that  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  frequently  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  interests  of  the  consumer  in 
the  regulatory  process  in  contrast  to  the 
Interests  of  private  sector  organizations 
is  a  serious  Institutional  flaw  which 
many  students  of  the  regulatory  system 
have  noted. 

We  seek  to  repair  that  flaw,  but  in  do- 
ing so,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  create 
a  "super  agency"  of  Government.  I 
pledge  my  continuing  review  of  its  op- 
erations in  the  future  to  assure  that  it 
does  not  become  one.  The  ACA  would 
have  limited  resources — $15  to  $25  mil- 
lion— less  for  example  than  the  Defense 
Department's  public  relations  office; 
and  it  would  therefore  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  only  a  few  carefully  chosen  cases. 
Beyond  our  efforts  in  the  Congress  and 
In  the  consumer  movement  itself,  we 
cannot  achieve  Important  goals  for  the 
American  consumer  without  the  full  co- 
operation of  American  business  and  in- 
dustry. I  am  confident  that  its  past  co- 
operation— founded  upon  the  principle 
that  what  Is  good  for  the  consumer  Is 
good  for  business — ^wlll  continue  and  will 
grow  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  has  been  well  documented  that  the 
failure  to  provide  institutionally  for  the 
representation  of  consiuner  interests  at 
the  Federal  level  has  resulted  in  serious 
injury.  There  are  many  familiar  exam- 
ples of  Inadequately  defined  or  enforced 
Federal  standards  Involving  flammable 
fabrics,  impure  health  vaccines,  unsafe 
toys  and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
many  Industries.  The  promulgation  In 
1974  of  FEO  oil  regulations  which  result- 
ed in  passing  on  double  charges  to  the 
consumer  Is  another  example.  Some  oil 
companies  Interpreted  the  regulation  In 
such  a  way  as  to  charge  both  other  oil 
companies  for  the  crude  oil  which  was 
sold  to  them  whUe  at  the  same  time  In- 
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eluding  the  cost  of  this  oil  while  calcu- 
lating the  prices  they  would  be  entitled 
to  charge  for  refined  products.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  before  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  on  regulatory  ac- 
tivities, $40  million  of  overcharges  had 
been  passed  on  to  consumers  by  October 
of  1974.  After  Initially  interpreting  the 
regulation  as  the  companies  had,  FEO 
reversed  its  position,  asserting  that  the 
regulation  never  did  allow  the  companies 
t9  do  what  they  did. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
could  have  intervened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  regulatory  process  and  might  have 
prevented  the  imposition  of  the  double 
billing. 

While  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
comment  upon  all  of  the  important  pro- 
visions contained  in  our  bill,  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  few 
key  provisions: 

First.  To  assure  that  the  ACA  will 
have  the  information  it  needs,  the  bill 
gives  the  Agency  access  to  certain  data 
helii  by  other  agencies.  If  it  cannot  ob- 
tain the  information  from  other  agencies 
or  public  sources,  the  ACA  may  also  so- 
licit directly  from  private  parties  an- 
swers to  specific  questions.  Detailed  safe- 
guards are  established  to  assure  that  the 
confidentiality  of  any  information  is 
guarded,  and  that  in  all  respects  ACA 
is  not  able  to  act  in  a  way  that  injures 
the  rights  of  businesses  or  other  private 
persons.  Small  businesses  are  exempted 
from  compulsory  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion except  in  the  case  of  imminent  and 
substantial  danger  to  consumer  health 
or  safety.  The  ACA  will  thus  have  a  va- 
riety of  means,  other  than  actually  par- 
ticipating in  agency  or  court  procee(31ngs 
to  promote  the  interests  of  consumers.  It 
has  always  been  our  intent  that  the  ACA 
will  rely  on  these  alternative  means  when 
ever  possible. 

Second.  In  some  Instances,  the  most 
important  agency  decisions  insofar  as 
consumers  are  concerned  may  involve  de- 
cisions not  to  investigate  or  take  other 
action.  The  bill  therefore  also  gives  the 
Administration  the  right  to  participate 
by  submitting  written  or  oral  views,  and 
other  relevant  material,  to  the  agency 
considering  in  an  informal  proceeding 
a  matter  effecting  consumers.  Partici- 
pation by  ACA  in  informal  proceedings 
parallels  the  opportunity  private  persons 
now  have  to  consult  informally  with 
agency  officials  about  matters  affecting 
them. 

Third.  To  make  ACA's  role  as  an  advo- 
cate complete,  the  bill  also  gives  the  ACA 
the  right,  like  any  other  person  aggrieved 
by  a  final  agency  action,  to  seek  judi- 
cial review  of  agency  decisions.  Similar- 
ly, it  permits  the  ACA  to  intervene  in 
suits  already  brought  involving  agency 
proceedings  affecting  consumers.  When 
both  a  Federal  agency  and  private  per- 
sons present  arguments  before  a  court 
which  do  not  adequately  consider  the 
rights  of  consumer,  the  ACA  will  be  able 
to  argue  for  the  consumer. 

Fourth.  Apart  from  Its  responsibility  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  consumers,  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  will  also 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  complaints  in- 
dividual consumers  have  against  business 


enterprises.  Again,  the  ACA  will  have  no 
authority  to  force  business  to  take  any 
action  in  response  to  such  complaints. 
Rather,  the  ACA  will  only  make  sure  that 
the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies with  authority  to  take  any  neces- 
sary action,  and  the  business  enterprise 
complained  about,  know  about  the  copi- 
plaint. 

Mr.  President,  the  concepts  embodied 
in  this  bill  have  been  carefully  devel- 
oped and  refined  for  more  than  a  decade. 
It  is  designed  to  bring  about  a  sharper 
joinder  of  issues  within  our  regulatory 
system.  It  is  imperative  that  this  impor- 
tant reform  not  be  delayed  any  longer. 
Senator  Ribicoff  has  announced  that 
hearings  will  begin  in  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  on  Monday  April  8. 
We  expect  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate within  2  weeks  of  that  date.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  bill  will  be  debated 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  very  shortly 
after  that.  Early  enactment  in  this  ses- 
sion will  finally  redeem  a  long  overdue 
pledge  to  establish  the  American  con- 
sumer in  a  position  to  have  his  proper  say 
on  governmental  decisions  which  have 
such  an  enormous  impact  upon  our 
society. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Ribicoff 
and  Javits,  in  the  introduction  of  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1977. 

For  too  long  American  consumers  have 
been  asked  to  suffer  the  indignities  of 
second-class  citizenship;  for  too  long  the 
interests  of  American  consumers  have 
gone  unrepresented  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Federal  courts;  for  too  long 
American  consumers  have  suffered  the 
personal  injuries  and  economic  hardships 
of  marketplace  inequities  sanctioned  by 
these  same  Government  institutions ;  and 
for  too  long  American  consumers  have 
suffered  the  disregard  of  (jrovemment  of- 
ficials who  have  placed  their  own  in- 
terests above  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  spon- 
sor once  again  legislation  that  affords 
American  consumers  a  forceful  and  re- 
sponsible voice  in  governmental  matters 
affecting  human  safety  and  economic 
justice;  l^islation  I  feel  will  once  again 
earn  the  support  of  this  Congress.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  President 
Carter  today  urged  prompt  passage  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Two  years  ago,  this  Senate  passed  by 
a  substantial  margin  legislation  virtually 
identical  to  the  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1977  which  we  are  introducing  here 
today.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  accord  consumers  effective  represen- 
tation of  their  interests  before  Federal 
agencies  and  courts  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  much  of  the  human  suffering 
and  economic  hardships  experienced  by 
consumers  on  a  daily  basis  can  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  by  the  active  encour- 
agement of  a  more  responsive  Govern- 
ment. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1977  would  cre- 
ate an  Independent  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy — ACA — with  the  authority  to 
intervene  in  Federal  agency  proceedings 


or  initiate  civil  proceedings  In  the  Fed- 
eral court  system  whenever  It  deter- 
mined an  agency  action  might  substan- 
tially affect  an  important  interest  of 
consumers. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  Is 
not  granted  the  authority  under  this 
legislation  to  make  law,  set  standards, 
or  regulate  industries.  When  we  first  held 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  It  quickly  be- 
came apparent  to  those  of  us  most  in- 
terested in  tackling  this  problem  that  If 
there  was  one  thing  we  did  not  need  it 
was  another  regulatory  agency.  What  we 
needed,  and  continue  to  need.  Is  the  cre- 
ation of  an  agency  to  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  existing  regulatory  bodies  to 
advocate  the  interests  of  consumers.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  have  made  clear  that 
Government's  failure  to  redress  and  pre- 
vent consumer  abuses  in  the  marketplace 
stemmed  in  large  part  from  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  elicit  and  consider  con- 
sumer opinion  on  matters  directly  im- 
pacting upon  consumer  interests. 

While  we  have  set  our  sights  high  in 
planning  the  mission  of  this  new  agency, 
I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  built-in  lim- 
itations which  cumbersome  bureauc- 
racies carry  with  them.  I  have,  for  this 
reason,  insisted  that  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1977  place  a  reasonable 
limit  on  appropriations,  thus  assuring 
an  organizational  size  that  is  manage- 
able, yet  at  the  same  time  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  act.  I  have  In- 
sisted, In  addition,  that  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  restrict  its  activ- 
ities to  issues  which  directly  imimct  upon 
marketplace  transactions  and  then,  wily 
where  the  interests  of  consumers  are 
not  otherwise  adequately  represented.  In 
this  way,  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  should  be  able  to  selectively 
target  its  issues  and  intelligently  allocate 
its  resources  to  matters  where  it  can  ex- 
pect to  have  a  measureable  impact. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  much 
can  and  should  be  done  by  the  ACA  to 
protect  consumer  interests,  short  of 
formal  intervention  into  the  affairs  of 
other  agencies.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  that  not  only  is  the  Government  in- 
sensitive to  many  of  the  problems  con- 
sumers complain  about,  but  unf  ortimate- 
ly  some  businesses  all  too  frequently 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  scope  and  se- 
verity of  problems  suffered  by  their 
customers.  Thus,  this  legislation  author- 
izes the  ACA  to  collect  and  evaluate  in- 
formation from  consumers,  businesses, 
and  other  agencies.  This  should  enable 
the  ACA  to  identify  problem  areas  and 
get  the  appropriate  agency  to  handle  the 
matter,  without  necessarily  instituting  a 
formal  proceeding. 

Over  these  past  years,  in  preparing  this 
legislation  we  have  been  careful  to  con- 
sult with  lawyers,  economists,  and  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  agency  procedure. 
But  as  a  former  businessman,  I  have  been 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of 
the  business  community.  I  am  gratified 
that  we  have  earned  the  support  of  such 
outstanding  national  corporations  as 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  Marcor,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, Montgomery  Ward,  Connecticut 
General    Life    Insurance    Co.,    United 
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Artists,  Gulf  and  Western, 
munications.    Jewel 
Bantam  Books,  Stop  and 
Strlde-Rlte  Shoes,  The 
and    many    others.    Just 
Peter  E.  BLaas,  president  of 
and  Co.  in  San  Francisco,  sei 
President  Carter  expressing 
support  for  the  early 
of  legislation  such  as  we  hav< 
here  today. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  thei^ 
residual  resistance  within 
ments  of  the  business 
this  legislation  is  expressly 
ensure  that  in  protecting  th( 
the  agency  does  not  unduly 
harass  business  and  that  the 
process  is  made  more  fair, 
and  accountable  to  the  needs 
ers.  To  assure  this  result,  w< 
suited  closely  with 
the  business  community  to 
the  bill  significant 
imdue  interference  with 
ness  practices  and  the  orderl^ 
of  Government.  These 
ing: 
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1.  Restrictions  on  Informatloi 
Section  10  delineates  tbe  ACA's 
gathering  authority,  placing 
the  Agency's  powers  to  obtain 
from  business  and  from 
erally,    the   administrator    Is 
compel  disclosure  of  Informatloi 
necessary  to  protect  the  health 
consumers   or   to   discover 
and    substantial    economic    Injv^ 
sumers.  Such  Information  may 
talned  from  businesses  which 
affect  Interstate  commerce  who4e 
substantially   affect  consumer 
addition  to  these  general 
clflc  prohibitions  limit  ACA 
Information  from  small  businesses 
other  Federal  agencies. 

(a)  The  ACA  u  prohibited 
Ing  the  disclosure  of  Information 
businesses  as  defined  In  the 
10(a)(4)) 

(b)  The  Act  also  Includes  a 
strlctlons  on  access  to  inXormatton 
other   Federal    agencies.   The 
Information  which   ACA  has   nc 
include:    Information   classified 
terest  of  national  security;  polldy 
cutorlal     recommendations;     pe 
medical  files;   Information  whlcl, 
agency    Is    prohibited    from 
another   agency;    Information 
disclose  the  financial  condition 
bank  cvistomers;   Information  fr^m 
Income  tax  returns; .  and  trade 
confidential  commercial  or 
matlon  obtained  prior  to  the 
the  Act  (the  ACA  has  no  right 
any  Information  collected  In  the 
an  agency  If  the  agency  Is  only 
tain  such  Information  by  promising 
It  confidential).  Before  the  ACA 
trade  secrets  or  confidential 
financial  Information  from 
the  agency  holding  the 
notify  the  person  from  whom 
tlon  was  collected.  Such  a  perso^ 
a  reasonable  time  to  comment 
Jtmctlve  relief.  (Section  10  (b) ) 

2.  Prohibition  on  Disclosure 
tlon.  Section  11  governing  the 
to  disclose  Information  to  the 
hlblts  the   Agency  from  disclosing 
the  following : 

(a)    Information    received 
agency  which  Is  exempt  from 
der  the  Freedom  of  Information 
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other  law,  and  which  the  agency  has  speci- 
fied shall  not  be  disclosed.  (Section  11(a) 
(2)) 

(b)  trade  secrets  or  other  confidential 
business  Information  received  from  a  busi- 
ness, except  where  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  consumers.  (Section 
11(a)(1)) 

y.  Limitations  Governing  Disclosure  of  In- 
lortnatlon.  Section  11(b)  sets  forth  pro- 
visions governing  the  release  of  Information 
by  the  Administrator.  Where  the  release  of 
Information  Is  likely  to  cause  substantial 
Injury  to  a  person,  the  Administrator  Is  re- 
quired to  notify  such  person  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  comment  and  Injunctive  re- 
lief, unless  Immediate  release  Is  necessary  to 
protect  public  health  or  safety.  In  addition, 
the  Administrator  is  directed  to  take  all  rea- 
sonable measures  to  assure  that  any  infor- 
mation it  releases  is  accurate  and  not  mis- 
leading or  incomplete.  Tight  restrictions  are 
Imposed  on  the  release  of  Information  which 
discloses  product  or  service  names.  Among 
other  restrictions,  the  Agency  Is  prohibited 
from  indicating  that  any  specific  product 
Is  a  better  buy  than  any  other  product. 

4.  Objections  to  Interrogatories — ACA  Bur- 
den. A  private  party  may  object  to  any  In- 
terrogatory ACA  serves  on  it.  In  such  a  case, 
the  burden  will  be  on  the  Administrator  to 
prove  that  the  information  sought  substan- 
tlaUy  affects  the  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers, or  is  necessary  in  the  discovery  of 
consumer  fraud  or  other  unconscionable 
conduct  and  Is  relevant  to  the  puri>ose8  for 
which  the  information  is  sought.  In  addi- 
tion, no  person  is  required  to  answer  an  in- 
terrogatory which  is  unnecessarily  burden- 
some. (Section  10(a)  (3) ) 

5.  Consumer  Complaints — Opportunity  to 
Respond.  When,  under  Section  7,  ACA  trans- 
mits consumer  complaints  to  other  govern- 
ment agencies  or  makes  them  available  to 
the  public.  ACA  must  also  forward  the  com- 
plaint to  the  person  who  Is  the  subject  of 
the  complaint.  The  only  exception  to  this  re- 
quirement is  when  such  notification  might 
Impede  or  prejudice  action  against  a  per- 
son for  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  per- 
son's response  to  the  complaint  must  be 
made  available  to  the  public  along  with  any 
disclosure  of  the  original  complaint. 

6.  Judicial  Review  Protection.  Section  21 
(b)  (1)  gives  any  party  to  a  final  agency  pro- 
ceeding reviewable  under  the  law  the  right 
to  obtain  Judicial  review  on  the  grounds 
that  the  ACA  participation  In  the  proceed- 
ings resulted  in  the  error  prejudicial  to  the 
party. 

7.  Restrictions  on  Initiation  of  Civil  Pro- 
ceedings. ACA's  ability  to  initiate  court  ac- 
tions involving  agency  proceedings  in  which 
It  did  not  participate  is  specifically  subject  to 
a  requirement  that  the  ACA  first  petition  the 
agency  for  reconsideration  and  is  further 
subject  to  an  initial  judicial  determination 
that  such  action  would  not  Impede  the  In- 
terests of  Justice.  (Section  6(c)) 

8.  Additional  Small  Business  Protections. 
Section  18  requires  the  ACA  and  all  other 
Federal  agencies  to  keep  the  unique  needs  of 
small  businesses  In  mind  when  implementing 
the  Act.  and  requires  the  ACA  to  treat  all 
businesses,  whether  large  or  small.  In  an 
equitable  fashion.  In  addition,  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  is  directed  to  keep 
small  businesses  informed  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  ACA,  and  to  report  to  Congress  on 
actions  taken  under  this  Act  affecting  small 
businesses.  Similarly,  the  Administrator  of 
ACA  is  required  to  constat  with  representa- 
tives of  small  businesses  before  establishing 
the  Agency's  general  priorities  or  policies, 
and  directs  the  Agency  to  respond  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner  to  requests  and  other  cor- 
respondence from  small  businesses. 

9.  Assurance  of  Fairness.  GeneraUy,  In 
carrying  out  functions  under  the  Act,  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  act  in  accord- 


ance with  rules  that  assure  fairness  to  af- 
fected persons.  (Section  4(a)  (4) ) 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further 
statement  I  should  like  to  make  to  those 
who  are  concerned  that  this  legislation 
may  imduly  burden  the  business  com- 
munity. Last  year  I  helped  cosponsor  an 
amendment  to  S.  200,  now  contained  in 
this  year's  proposed  legislation,  that  each 
Federal  agency  which  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  prepare  a  cost  and 
benefit  assessment  statement  with  re- 
spect to  any  rule  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial economic  impact.  The  statement 
would  consist  of:  First,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  estimated  costs  that  are  fore- 
seeable as  a  result  of  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  any  such  rule;  second,  a  de- 
scription of  the  estimated  benefits  that 
are  foreseeable  as  a  result  of  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  such  a  rule;  and 
third,  a  statement  of  the  apparent  rela- 
tionship, if  any,  between  such  benefits 
and  costs. 

It  is  my  belief,  supported  by  a  com- 
manding majority  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues, that  Federal  agencies  should  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  Implementing  rules  which  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  substantial  impact  upon 
our  economy.  This  provision  finally 
causes  the  Federal  Government  to  place 
in  sharp  focus  the  trade-offs  that  must 
be  made  each  time  it  imposes  itself  upon 
the  business  community  and  our  society 
at-large.  I  cannot  state  too  strongly  how 
important  I  think  it  is  to  the  responsive 
governance  of  this  society  that  we  begin 
to  force  agencies  to  think  out  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  to  determine 
how  effective  their  programs  are  likely 
to  be  and  at  what  costs  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  that  our  ef- 
forts as  reflected  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation represent  a  culmination  of  years 
of  work  and  reasonable  compromise,  I 
am  intent  on  expending  my  efforts  on 
trying  to  improve  it  even  further.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  broad 
scope  of  the  agricultural  exemption 
pushed  through  the  Senate  during  the 
floor  debate  last  year.  Upon  reviewing 
the  language  of  the  House  agricultural 
amendment,  I  am  convinced  we  can  draft 
and  adopt  language  which  incorporates 
the  good  intentions  of  the  original  spon- 
sors of  the  Senate  amendment  without 
suffering  through  its  considerable  over- 
breadth. 

I  intend  also  to  examine  most  care- 
fully the  amendment  of  Representative 
McCloskey,  as  adopted  last  session  in 
the  House  version  of  this  legislation.  I 
share  the  concern  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  House  regarding  any 
programs,  operations  or  activities  pres- 
ently performed  in  existing  Federal 
agencies  that  might  possibly  be  dupli- 
cated or  be  performed  more  appropri- 
ately by  the  ACA.  If  such  were  the  case, 
I  would  support  efforts  to  correct  that 
situation  and  thereby  save  the  taxpayers 
moneys  through  consolidation  of  such 
programs. 

As  I  have  reviewed  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  proposal,  I  find  that  there  are 
two  matters  of  particular  importance  we 
have  left  unattended  and  to  which  I  in- 
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tend  to  address  my  efforts.  First,  despite 
our  concern  over  the  egregious  delays 
regulations  potentially  beneficial  to  con- 
sumers have  experienced  throughout  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  we  have  not  given 
satisfactory  statutory  guidance  to  help 
expedite  the  efforts  of  the  ACA.  I  do  not 
pretend  now  to  have  the  solution,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  find  one. 

The  second  matter  concerns  establish- 
ing, from  the  outset,  the  standards  of 
success  to  which  we  expect  to  hold  this 
new  agency.  Frequently,  Members  of 
Congress  charge  Government  adminis- 
trators with  not  meeting  levels  of 
achievement  arbitrarily  established  at 
some  point  after  the  occurrence  of  some 
event  which  they  view  to  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  an  agency's  man- 
date. I  believe  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  future  administrator  of  the  ACA 
to  notify  him  in  advance  of  the  standards 
to  which  he  will  be  held  accountable. 
While  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  offer 
specific  suggestions,  I  do  expect  to  direct 
my  attentions  to  this  matter  during  com- 
mittee consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
once  again  that  an  agency  for  consumer 
advocacy  would  begin  to  redress  the  im- 
balance in  the  regulatory  process  which 
permits  the  voices  of  special  interests 
and  big  money  too  often  to  silence  the 
voices  of  consumers. 

An  agency  for  consumer  advocacy 
would  afford  consumers  a  role  in  dealing 
with  the  principal  economic  issues  before 
the  country  at  this  time  and  help  to  put 
a  halt  to  the  productivity  slump  and 
price  spirals  which  undercut  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

An  agency  for  consumer  advocacy 
would  restore  integrity  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system  by  helping  to  put  back  in 
balance  the  bargaining  power  of  con- 
sumers when  they  deal  with  producers 
and  suppliers  of  goods  and  services. 

An  agency  for  consumer  advocacy 
would  help  correct  the  tattered  image  of 
American  business  by  focusing  acutely  on 
the  actions  of  those  few  unscrupulous 
firms  which  have  held  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
can industry  up  to  scorn  and  disrepute. 
An  agency  for  consumer  advocacy 
would  be  a  catalyst  for  timely,  effective 
actions  in  the  public  interest  by  those 
very  Government  agencies  and  bureauc- 
racies which  have  too  often  turned  away 
from  the  legitimate  health,  safety,  and 
economic  concerns  of  American  con- 
sumers from  every  region  of  the  country 
and  from  every  walk  of  life. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  be  seen  as 
a  beacon  to  Government  and  industry 
that  the  day  of  the  consumer  is  finally 
at  hand.  The  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy will  be  seen  as  a  signal  for  im- 
proved quality  of  goods  and  services,  for 
fairness  in  advertising  and  promotion, 
and  for  honesty  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  in  addition  to  the  widespread  busi- 
ness support  I  have  already  mentioned, 
this  legislation  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Trial  Lavs^^ers,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  Chicago  Council  of  Lawyers, 
the  National  Governors'  Conference,  and 


the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General.  Needless  to  say,  it  has  also  re- 
ceived glowing  endorsements  from  rep- 
resentatives of  such  highly  respected  na- 
tional consumer  and  public  interest 
groups  as  Common  Cause,  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  National  Con- 
sumer's League,  Consumer  Action  for 
Improved  Food  and  Drugs,  Consumer's 
Union,  Public  Citizen,  and  the  National 
Consumer's  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recent  letter  of  endorse- 
ment for  this  legislation,  dated  March  1, 
1977,  from  the  President  of  the  Levi 
Strauss  &  Co.  to  President  Carter,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  1,  1977. 
The  President. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  in- 
form you  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.'s  strong  sup- 
port for  the  early  enactment  into  law  of  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill  so  long  as 
that  bill  contains  carefully  balanced  bene- 
fits and  safeguards  for  consumers,  business 
and  other  government  agencies  approximat- 
ing those  embodied  in  the  two  similar  bills 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  last  year. 

We  believe  a  bill  containing  the  essential 
features  of  the  latest  Senate  and  House 
versions  would  be  beneficial  and  fair  to  all 
concerned.  Such  a  bill  would  reflect  the 
constructive  results  of  several  years  of  Inten- 
sive effort,  compromise  and  refinement  by  all 
interested  parties  working  with  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Of  prime  importance,  such  a  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  separate  consumer  agency  with  the 
pKjwer  to  represent  consumer  Interests  in  pro- 
ceedings of  other  agencies  but  without  the 
power  to  change  the  substantive  laws  ad- 
ministered by  those  agencies  or  to  Issue  any 
regulations  of  its  own. 

We  do  not  believe  the  national  Interest 
would  be  served  by  giving  the  new  agency 
the  authority  to  issue  its  own  regulations  or 
change  the  substantive  laws  administered  by 
other  agencies. 

We  do,  however,  believe  that  having  a 
separate  consumer  agency  with  the  authority 
to  represent  consumer  Interests  in  proceed- 
ings of  other  agencies  will  Improve  the  pros- 
pects of  such  Interests  being  consistently  and 
fully  considered.  This  wUl  give  consumers 
additional  grounds  for  confidence  in  the 
fairness  and  soundness  of  our  government's 
procediu-es  and  decisions  which  affect  the 
pocketbook.  health  and  safety  of  all  of  us. 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  that  busi- 
nessmen can  go  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, farmers  to  Agriculture,  bankers  to 
Treasury  and  workers  to  Labor  and  find  gov- 
ernment officials  with  expertise  and  respon- 
sibilities regarding  their  problems,  needs  and 
views.  We  believe  that  consumers  should  also 
have  a  separate  home  within  the  councils  of 
government. 

Virtually  any  bill  including  the  latest  ver- 
sions passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  can 
always  be  further  improved.  Certain  features 
of  these  measures  are  still  subject  to  inten- 
sive debate  between  experienced  persons  of 
goodwill,  both  within  the  business  commu- 
nity and  between  business  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
the  nation  would  be  better  served  by  enact- 
ing a  measure  approximating  the  latest  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  now  rather  than  to 
delay  further  or  make  any  major  changes  in 
what  the  Senate  and  House  have  produced 
as  the  result  of  years  of  impressive,  thought- 
ful effort. 


We  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  Join- 
ing with  numerous  other  individuals  and 
organizations — business  and  non -business 
alike — to  support  the  efforts  of  those  in  the 
Senate  and  House  who  have  labored  so  long 
and  hard  for  the  passage  of  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill.  We 
are  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  support 
the  leadership  in  this  regard  provided  by 
California's  own  Senator  Cranston,  as  well  as 
by  Senator  Magnuson  and  especially  by  the 
bill's  three  original  Senate  sponsors — Sen- 
ators Javlts,  Percy  and  Ribicoff. 

We  urge  you  and  your  Administration  to 
give  the  latest  Senate-House  versions  of  this 
legislation  your  most  careful  consideration 
and  fullest  possible  support.  Should  you  need 
anything  further  from  us  in  regard  to  this 
legislation,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me  or  on  our  General  Counsel,  Peter  T.  Jones, 
and  Washington  counsel,  Harry  McPherson. 
who  have  worked  on  this  matter  for  several 
years. 

We  also  wi?h  you  the  very  best  in  your 
efforts  to  serve  our  national  interests  at  home 
and  abroad  and  congratulate  you  for  getting 
us  off  to  a  good  start. 

Warmest  regards, 

Peter  E.  Haas. 

President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  No.  1  priority  for  our  Nation's  con- 
sumers is  the  creation  of  an  independent 
agency  for  consumer  groups,  an  agency 
to  represent  and  speak  for  consumers  be- 
fore other  agencies.  By  whatever  name 
the  agency  is  called,  what  must  be  its 
essential  feature  is  its  "independence." 
For  too  long  the  consumers  of  this  Na- 
tion, who  number  more  than  200  million, 
have  watched  revolving  doors  spin  out 
decisions  which  affect  their  daily  lives, 
but  neglect  their  daily  well-being.  For 
this  reason  it  is  essential  now  that  con- 
sumer protection  be  approached  through 
procedural  reform  which  generates  reg- 
ulatory reform.  Procedural  reform  is  on 
its  way  the  very  moment  that  an  inde- 
pendent agency  that  represents  consum- 
ers is  accorded  procedural  rights.  The 
only  sensible  way  to  reform  regulatory 
decisions  which  affect  us  all  is  to  have 
consumer  representation  input  Into 
those  decisions. 

Through  a  comprehensive  study  of 
conflicts  of  interest  in  regulatory  agen- 
cies, independent  as  well  as  executive 
branch,  Common  Cause  found  that  seri- 
ous proindustry  bias  permeates  the  top 
echelons  of  the  entire  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. In  its  study,  "Serving  Two  Mas- 
ters" it  revealed  that: 

Of  42  regulatory  conmiissloners  appointed 
during  fiscal  years  1971  through  1975,  22 
came  from  companies  regulated  by  the  agen- 
cies they  joined  or  for  their  law  firms. 

Of  36  commissioners  who  left  during  the 
same  five-year  period,  17  went  to  work  for 
companies  their  agencies  had  regulated  or 
for  their  law  firms. 

Of  139  top  employees  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  60 
came  from  ERDA  contractors  and  23  from 
other  private  energy  companies.  ERDA 
spends  nearly  $500  million  a  year  seeking 
ways  to  overcome  the  U.S.  energy  crisis. 

Of  the  top  429  employees  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  279  came  from  NRC 
licensees  or  contractors  and  28  from  other 
private  energy  enterprises;  of  the  279,  in 
addition,  192  came  from  firms  that  had  con- 
tracts with  ERDA  as  well  as  the  NRC.  The 
NRC  grants  licenses  to  utilities  to  build 
nuclear  power  plants. 
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Of  66  top  Interior  Department 
previously  worked  for  private 
have  Interior  leases  or 
from   other  enterprises   Involv 
activities. 

Of  1,406  Defense  Departmeni 
employees  who  left  between 
go  to  work  for  Pentagon  contractors 
to  work  for  suppliers  that 
with  while  en  the  public  payrol 
In  their  official  jurisdiction. 

Of  the  12  attorneys  who  have 
and  Drug  Administration's  law 
the  private  sector  over  the  last 
but  one  have  gone  to  work  for 
companies  or  their  law  firms. 

Of  29  former  officials  who  lef 
for  industry,  20  contacted  hlgl; 
sociates  in  their  former  agencies 
matters  or  specific  proceedings. 
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Clearly,  the  "revolving 
regulated     industries     and 
agencies  has  been  spinning 
equal  to  that  of  the  Earth 

A  2-year  congressional 
concluded  last  year,  revealed 
major  defect  of  nine  Federa 
agencies  is  their  commitment 
special  Interests  of  regulatei 
and  lack  of  sufficient  concerr 
represented  interests"  of  the 

This  is  all  recent  news,  albe 
in  its  unrelieved  message  tha|b 
interest  has  too  few  ears  in 
while  special  interest  ears 
capital,  perked  for  input 
every  decision  which  affects 
ergy,  environment,  safety, 
of  goods  for  every  one  of  us. 

But.  while  this  is  all  recent 
ident  Kennedy  warned  us  \^ 
1962,  in  his  Special  Message 
gress     on    Protecting     the 
Interest: 

Consumers,  by  definition,  include  us  all. 
They  are  the  largest  economic  ;roup  in  the 
economy,  affecting  and  affecte  I  by  almost 
every  public  and  private  econoi  ale  decision. 
Two-thirds  of  all  spending  in  he  economy 
is  by  consumers.  But  they  are  he  only  im- 
portant group  in  the  economy  who  are  not 
effectively  organized,  whose  vipws  are  not 
heard. 
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The  Federal  government — by 
highest  spokesman  for  all  the 
special   obligation  to   be   alert 
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Advance    the    consumer's 
"Advance"  is  the  key  word 
ican  consumers  may  be  the 
of  every  decision,  policy 
promulgated    by    the   Federal 
ment;  but  rarely  do  they  kiow 
vance  what  it  is  they  are  to 
too  often  what  they  receive 
advanced  for  their  benefit, 
often,  "the  deed  is  done" 
find  themselves  the  victims 
the  beneficiaries  of  those 
icies,  and  programs. 

It   is   precisely  this   situation 
prompts  the  need  for  an 
agency,  free  from  all  consldej-atlons 
the  public's,  with  the  power 
pate  in  a  decisionmaking 
transfers  benefits,  not  burdens 
public.  To  date,  the  reverse 
trend. 
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105  wer«  For  example,  a  study  released  last  Sep- 
and  con-  tember  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations'  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
cited  the  FTC's  ex  parte  meeting  with 
lawyers  for  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion prior  to  its  refusal  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint for  unfair  and  deceptive  practices 
against  the  natural  gas  industry.  And 
on  the  heels  of  the  FTC's  decision  came 
the  winter  of  1976-77,  the  winter  with 
too  little  gas  and  too  big  gas  bills.  And 
who  is  paying  for  this  decision — the 
American  consumer. 

We  can  speculate  what  might  have 
happened  had  an  independent  consumer 
advocate  participated  in  an  advocacy 
role  in  that  FTC  decision.  We  might 
have  prevented  some  of  the  suffering  and 
cost  borne  by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Now,  after  the  damage — after  the  con- 
sumer has  paid  the  toll  in  suffering  and 
dollars — an  Investigation  into  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  proceeds.  But  it  does 
so  only  with  the  prodding  that  might 
be  unnecessary  if  an  agency  to  protect 
the  consiuner  were  working  full  time, 
and  before  the  fact  as  well  as  after. 
Without  such  consumer  representation 
we  are  at  best  installing  red  lights  reluc- 
tantly and  haphazardly,  and  only  after 
the  damage  has  been  done. 

After  the  damage  has  been  done, 
we,  the  consumers,  pay  the  toll — with 
our  health,  our  safety,  our  dollars — to 
heat  our  homes — to  use  our  phones — to 
travel — to  put  food  on  our  tables — to 
repair  products  we  haven't  even  paid  for 
yet. 

And  the  catalog  of  examples  is,  im- 
fortunately,  endless. 

Prevention  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sumer means  protection  instead  of  dam- 
age— and  protection  necessitates  a  par- 
ticipatory role  in  the  decisions  Govern- 
ment makes.  Such  a  role,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  independent  of,  and  free  from, 
all  relationship  with  any  department  or 
agency  mandated  to  make  such  de- 
cisions. 

Now  some  would  argue  that  the  best 
way  to  advance  consumer  protection 
would  be  to  place  within  each  Federal  de- 
partment and  agency  a  consumer  repre- 
sentative arm.  Not  so.  To  place  repre- 
sentatives for  the  consumer  within  agen- 
cies and  departments  as  a  substitute  for 
an  independent  agency  does  not  wholly 
speak  to  the  problem  and,  in  fact,  cir- 
cumvents it. 

While  on  the  one  hand  I  am  encour- 
aged and  gratified  by  the  administra- 
tion's recent  appointments  in  executive 
departments  and  regulatory  agencies,  I 
do  not  view  them  as  a  substitute,  but 
rather  as  reinforcement  for  a  separate 
and  independent  consumer  advocate 
agency.  Persons  who  have  strong  con- 
sumer records  are  now  moving  into  the 
executive  branch,  in  key  positions  in  the 
White  House,  the  agencies,  and  execu- 
tive departments.  While  such  persons  do 
much  to  change  the  Washington  image 
from  one  of  nonresponslveness  to  one  of 
commitment  to  consumer  interests,  "they 
will  no  longer  be  advocates,  but  admin- 
istrators, who  will,  at  the  least,  have  to 
give  the  appearance  of  impartiality. 
They  will  no  longer  be  their  own  bosses, 
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but  will  have  to  answer  to  their  new 
bosses.  *  *  *  Instead  of  taking  on  con- 
.sumer  issues  across  the  board,  they  will 
be  limited  to  the  causes  that  fall  within 
the  confines  of  their  official  jurisdic- 
tions,"— Linda  E.  Demkovich,  National 
Journal,  March  12, 1977. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  their  pres- 
ence is  welcome.  In  fact,  no  one  could  be 
more  welcome  than  Esther  Peterson 
whom  I  have  known  and  esteemed  for 
many  years,  and  whose  presence  In  the 
administration  personifies  both  the  high- 
est ideals  and  the  most  effective  record  in 
terms  of  consumer  interests.  She  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  the  consumer  movement  and 
her  appointment  as  President  Carter's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consiuner  Affairs 
reaffirms  her  pivotal  role  and  the  Federal 
Government's  firm  commitment  to  a  phi- 
losophy which  serves  the  public.  But,  to 
foster  a  wholly  responsive  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dedicated  to  the  public  interest, 
and  to  cement  the  direction  already  gen- 
erated by  the  administration's  note- 
worthy appointments,  an  independent 
agency  for  consumer  protection  is  a 
must. 

A  consumer  department  within  the 
structure  of  any  business  is  good  busi- 
ness. The  very  phrase  "consumer  rep"  oir 
"consumer  complaint  department"  or 
"consumer  center"  conveys  an  image  of 
concern  for  the  public.  In  fact,  though, 
such  arms  are  too  often  merely  public 
relations  ploys.  And  even  if  they  are  well- 
intentioned,  working  parts  of  a  whole 
structure,  tiiey  are  only  one  part,  and 
cannot  always  function  in  an  independ- 
ent adversary  role  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  position. 

A  consumer  agency  armed  with  inde- 
pendence and  advance  knowledge  would 
redress  the  balance  now  absent  from  the 
decisionmaking  process.  Only  an  agency 
with  the  staff,  funds,  and  time  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  any  proceedings  affect- 
ing consumers  could  afford  those  con- 
sumers the  means  to  equitable  represen- 
tation. Such  an  agency  would  have  prior 
knowledge  of  all  proceedings,  the  right 
to  all  information,  the  right  to  conduct 
investigations  on  issues  presented  by  con- 
sumers, and  the  right  to  petition  regula- 
tory agencies  to  take  corrective  action. 

Finally,  others  would  argue  that  a  new 
agency  or  department  of  any  kind  is  the 
last  thing  we  need  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment right  now.  It  is  time  to  cut  out 
and  cut  back.  No  one  could  agree  with 
this  view  more  than  I.  But  to  erase  a 
wasteful,  ineffective,  obsolete  Govern- 
ment agency  must  not  preclude  creating 
an  essential,  effective,  timely  one.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  both  "Sunset"  and  regula- 
tory reform  legislation.  And  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1977 — because  in  no  way  is  any  one  of 
these  bills  inconsistent  with  the  others. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  consistent  and 
harmonious  arms  of  needed  legislation. 

I  am  proud  to  participate  in  whatever 
steps  it  takes  to  transform  this  landmark 
legislation  into  concrete  reality.  1977  is 
the  first  year  of  America's  third  centurj'; 
let  it  also  mark  the  genesis  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  for  the  American  con- 
sumer within  the  Federal  Government. 
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By  Mr,  HATHAWAY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  1263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  in  order  to  expedite  the  filling  of 
a  vacancy  on  a  Re^onal  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council  which  occurs  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  a  term;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  which  relates  to  a 
problem  which  has  arisen  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  regional  fishery  councils. 
The  amendment  establishes  a  procedure 
for  the  selection  of  a  voting  member  of 
the  council  when  a  vacancy  occurs  on 
a  council  prior  to  the  natural  expira- 
tion of  the  term.  Such  vacancy  might  oc- 
cur as  the  result  of  the  death  or  resig- 
nation of  a  member,  as  in  fact  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  New  England 
Fishery  Council. 

Last  November,  the  loss  of  a  Maine 
member  of  the  New  England  Fishery 
Council  created  a  vacancy  in  that  coirn- 
cil,  with  all  but  3  months  of  the  2-year 
term  yet  to  run.  Now,  5  months  later,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  not  yet  se- 
lected a  replacement  for  that  vacancy, 
and  the  replacement  may  well  come 
from  a  State  other  than  Maine,  although 
the  seat  was  originally  one  from  the 
State. 

The  apparent  reason  for  this  delay 
results  from  the  Secretary's  interpreta- 
tion of  section  302(b)  (3)  of  the  act.  Un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  has  re- 
quested all  the  Governors  of  the  New 
England  States  to  submit  lists  of  eligible 
individuals  for  this  vacancy  which  oc- 
curred as  the  result  of  death.  The  State 
of  Maine  submitted  its  three  nominees  on 
December  7;  however,  on  April  6,  the 
New  England  Council  continues  to  be 
missing  the  services  of  one  of  its  voting 
members. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  situation  was 
intended  to  be  handled  in  this  manner, 
and  the  amendment  I  am  submitting  to- 
day would  clarify  the  process  whereby 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a 
term  are  filled.  The  amendment  requires 
first,  that  such  vacancies  be  filled  from 
nominees  submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  residence  of  the  person 
originally  appointed  to  fill  that  term; 
second,  it  requires  that  the  Governor  of 
this  State  submit  his  nominees  within  20 
days  of  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
make  the  appointment  within  20  days  of 
receipt  of  those  names.  The  other  appli- 
cable requirements  of  the  act  as  relates 
to  the  list  of  qualified  individuals  would 
remain  in  force  under  this  procedure  so 
that  any  list  the  Governor  submitted 
would  have  to  include  the  names  of  at 
least  three  "qualified  individuals"  as  de- 
fined under  the  act. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  fair  approach  to 
the  problem.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  act  to  balance  State  repre- 
sentation on  the  councils,  and  to  insure 
that  the  coimcils  are  a  fully  effective 
body  for  the  development  of  fishery 
management  plans.  I  hope  that  quick  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  to  remedy  the  situa- 


tion which  has  already  arisen,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  recurring  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  302  (b)  (3)  of  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-265)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Successors  to  the  voting  members  of 
any  Council  (except  an  Individual  appointed 
to  flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  a  term  of  office)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
voting  members.  An  Individual  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  that  term  and  shall  be 
appointed  from  a  list  of  qualified  individuals 
submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
residence  of  the  individual  originally  ap- 
pointed for  that  term.  The  Governor  of  such 
State  shall  submit  his  list  of  qualified  Indi- 
viduals to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  20 
days  after  such  vacancy  occurs  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  the  appointment  to  fill 
such  vacancy  not  later  than  20  days  after 
such  list  of  qualified  individuals  Is  received 
by  him.". 

(b)  Section  302  (b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraph"  In 
the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection". 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  1264.  A  bill  to  provide  policies, 
methods,  and  criteria  for  the  acquisition 
of  property  and  services  by  executive 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  CHILES.  Today,  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion to  overhaul  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's $70  billion  a  year  contracting 
activities. 

This  bill,  the  Federal  Acquisition  Act 
of  1977,  builds  on  the  legislation,  S.  3005, 
introduced  a  year  ago  during  the  94th 
Congress. 

During  this  time,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Spending  Practices  has 
received  a  complete  range  of  criticism 
and  comments  on  S.  3005 — from  execu- 
tive agencies,  the  Federal  Accounting 
Office,  associations,  public  interest 
groups  and  expert  individuals  from  aU 
fields  across  the  country.  Although  the 
constructive  contributions  are  far  too 
numerous  to  mention  individually,  a 
special  thanks  is  owed  to  the  invaluable 
efforts  of  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Section  on  Public  Contract 
Law,  officials  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  executive  agencies. 

COMPARISON    WITH    PRIOR    LEGISLATION 

The  section-by-section  analysis  which 
follows  the  bill  presents  an  explanation 
for  many  of  the  changes  incorporated 
here,  and  the  reasoning  behind  those 
changes.  To  characterize  them,  however, 
let  me  say  that — 

First,  The  major  objectives  of  the  bill 
remain  unchanged:  to  consolidate  and 


modernize  Federal  procurement,  with 
special  policy  direction  to  move  toward 
greater  reliance  on  effective  and  innova- 
tive competition;  restraints  on  sole- 
source  awards;  and  a  severe  cutback  on 
specifications  and  regulatory  controls. 

Second,  there  have  been,  however,  nu- 
merous and  significant  changes  in  the 
bill  to  assure  the  workability  of  the 
mechanisms  we  have  designed  to  achieve 
our  policy  objectives.  In  general,  require- 
ments have  been  made  less  rigid,  with 
greater  latitude  for  application  of  meth- 
ods and  procedures.  As  a  corollary,  the 
role  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  has  been 
strengthened  to  assure  strong,  yet  rea- 
sonable compliance  with  the  goals  of  the 
bill. 

Third,  there  is  a  significant  addition 
to  the  bill's  coverage,  a  new  title  devoted 
to  the  issue  of  bid  and  award  protests. 
It  has  long  been  clear  to  me  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Spending  Practices  Subcommittee  that 
the  area  of  bid  and  award  protests  is 
both  troublesome  and  neglected.  There 
is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Greneral  Accounting  Office's  handling 
and  implementation  of  protests,  includ- 
ing dissatisfaction  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office  itself. 

Although  I  do  not  feel  wedded  to  the 
particular  approach,  language  or  provi- 
sions of  this  new  title  VII,  I  do  believe 
the  issue  needs  to  be  addressed  and  want 
to  use  this  reform  effort  as  a  vehicle  to 
do  so.  Title  Vn  represents  a  baseline  to 
focus  debate  over  a  range  of  both  subtle 
and  constitutional  ramifications. 

With  that,  let  me  repeat  from  last  year 
some  of  the  basic  objectives,  background, 
and  provisions  of  this  bill. 

OVERVIEW 

The  bill  would  consolidate  and  reform 
the  25-year-old  basic  laws  now  control- 
ling Federal  contracts  and  replace  them 
with  a  modern  statute  aimed  at  far  more 
intense  and  innovative  competitive;  a 
crackdown  on  sole-source  awards;  and 
a  severe  cutback  on  specifications  and 
regulations. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  begin 
to  attack  the  over  4,000  provisions  of  law 
currently  on  the  books  which  control 
over  13  million  contract  actions  each 
year  for  everything  from  paperclips  to 
nuclear  submarines.  Huge  savings  in  both 
dollars  and  paperwork  can  be  expected 
by  simply  bringing  many  of  those  laws 
together  into  a  single,  modem  frame- 
work. Over  80,000  workers  administer 
Federal  contracts,  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment alone  accounting  for  $47  bil- 
lion worth  in  10,163,087  separate  con- 
tract actions  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

OBJECTIVES 

We  need  a  new  Federal  statute  to 
streamline  the  acquisition  process,  to 
shift  the  roles  of  Government  and  con- 
tractors, to  increase  effective  competi- 
tion, and  to  imleash  new  technology. 

This  new  consolidated  Federal  ac- 
quisition statute,  I  believe,  goes  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  caused  by 
confused  Government  and  contractor 
roles.  The  legislation  mandates  a  basic 
requirement  for  performance-oriented 
specifications  for  all  contracts — both 
sealed  bid  and  negotiated. 
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Product  and  design  s  peclficatlons 
will  be  severely  limited  so  that  a  wide 
variety  of  contractors  and  products  can 
compete. 

The  new  Federal  acquisftlon  statute 
embodies  the  philosophy  ths  t  the  public 
sector  may  have  the  problems,  but  the 
private  sector  should  be  f re  5  to  propose 
the  most  innovative  solutioi^s  and  com 
pete  to  prove  their  worth. 

STTBSTrrtJTE  COMPETITION  FOR  MEOULATIONS 
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effect  ve 
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This  new   consolidated 
bill  directly  seeks  to  substittite 
competition  for  regulation 
spending. 

Nearly  everyone  shares 
resentment    over 
tions — and  in  no  area  is 
greater  than  in  Federal 

But,  although  it  is  populajr 
eliminating  Government 
have  to  think  for  a  moment 
ulations  grew  for  an  appaijent 
to  gain  control  and 
Federal  spending  practices, 
tory  controls  grew,  I  believe 
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primary  control  mechanism! 

It  is  not  enough  to  elimiiate 
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is  why  the  new  contractini ; 
is  aimed  at  relieving  a 
Government  surveillance 
but  only  where  effective 
at  work. 
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complaints   about   being 
Grovemment   paperwork, 
should  welcome  this  approach 
tors  who  do  business  with 
Government  will  have  to  stadd 
counted  in  the  harsh  light  o 
petition,  however,  and  I  an 
current  contracting  policies 
some  big  contractors*  eyes 
doing    business    by    cost-p 
light. 

CAPrr&uzE  ON  new 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  deiign 
spending  practices  to  unleish 
nological  offensive  to  meet 
needs. 

Unless  and  until  we  can 
stack  the  layers  of  manageib 
agement  from  Congress  on 
unless  and  until  we  begin 
open  competition  to  work 
forced  regulatory -stagnatlor 
and  imtil  we  do  these 
going  to  continue  to  crush 
invaluable  and  scarce  national 
the  creative  talent  of 
nesses. 

Talk  about  American 
ductivitv.  Talk  about  stand£|rd 
Talk    about    agricultural 
about  balance  of  trade  and 
the   American   dollar  shift^g 
balance.  Talk  about  any  of 
and  the  odds  are  that  one  w<>rd 
stantly  appear:   technology 
ucts  and  new  services  to  nieet 
needs. 

Federal  spending  practices 
nomic  tone  for  this  counter 
the  rules  by  which  major 
learn    to   do   business, 
technology  firms  which  are 
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totally,  dependent  on  Federal  nourish- 
ment. 

The  new  Federal  acquisition  legislation 
is  designed  to  convert  those  Federal 
spending  practices  from  insensible  in- 
hibitors into  positive  promoters  of  new 
technology  and  to  contract  with  the  per- 
son offering  the  best  product  at  the 
lowest  price,  not  the  fellow  most  adept 
at  filling  out  forms. 

backgkoxjnd:  pbocxtbement  commission 

Such  sweeping  legislation  was  not 
drafted  overnight.  Its  origins  date  back 
to  the  2 1/2  years  of  work  by  the  Law  91- 
129.  The  Commission  was  created  by  law 
and  was  composed  of  representatives 
from  all  areas  of  government  and  indus- 
try. Its  principal  task  was  to  review  the 
govermnent-wide  procurement  activity 
and  make  recommendations  for  reform. 

In  early  1973,  it  delivered  its  final  six- 
volume  report  recommending  149 
changes  to  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  bill  implements  a  num- 
ber of  key  recommendations  which  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  spends  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  yearly  budget. 

The  Commission  was  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  a  government-wide  set  of 
principles  for  dealing  with  industry. 

The  present  statutory-  foundation  is  in 
fact  a  welter  of  disparate  and  confusing 
restrictions  and  of  grants  of  limited  au- 
thority to  avoid  the  restrictions.  This 
problem  has  arisen  in  part  because  Con- 
gress has -never  been  called  on  to  focus 
its  attention  on  the  overall  procurement 
process.  Furthermore,  the  inaction  of  top 
managers  of  the  executive  agencies  has 
aggravated  the  problems. 

In  its  review,  the  Commission  found 
that  there  are  two  basic  procurement 
systems.  The  procurement  systems  of  the 
defense  agencies,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration— and,  to  some  extent,  the  Cen- 
tral InteUigence  Agency — are  governed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
of  1974.  The  procurement  systems  of 
many  civilian  agencies  are  governed  gen- 
erally by  title  HI  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  citing  examples 
of  restrictions.  Inconsistencies,  areas 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  guidance 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  our  studies  revealed 
more  than  30  troublesome  inconsisten- 
cies between  the  two  organic  acts.  For 
example,  major  inconsistencies  involve: 

Competitive  discussions:  The  Armed 
Services  Act  requires  but  the  Federal 
Property  Act  does  not,  that  proposals 
for  negotiated  contracts  be  solicited  from 
a  maximum  of  qualified  sources  and  that 
discussions  be  conducted  with  all  sources 
in  a  competitive  range. 

Truth  and  negotiations:  The  Armed 
Services  Act  requires  but  the  Federal 
Property  Act  does  not.  that  contractors 
and  subcontractors  submit  cost  or 
pricing  data. 

Negotiation  authority  for  research  and 
development:  Both  acts  require  agency 
head  approval  to  negotiate  research  and 
development  contracts.  Under  the  Armed 
Services  Act  someone  below  the  head  of 
the  agency  can  approve  contracts  up  to 


$100,000.  Under  the  Federal  Property 
Act,  the  limit  is  $25,000. 

Negotiation  of  certain  contracts  in- 
volving high  Initial  investments:  The 
Armed  Services  Act  includes,  but  the 
Federal  Property  Act  does  not,  an  ex- 
ception to  the  advertising  requirement 
for  negotiating  certain  contracts  requir- 
ing high  initial  investment. 

Specifications  accompanying  invita- 
tions for  bid:  The  Armed  Services  Act 
states  that  an  inadequate  specification 
makes  the  procurement  invalid.  Com- 
parable language  is  not  found  in  the 
Federal  Property  Act. 

Although  some  of  the  Inconsistencies 
stem  from  special  problems  originally 
encountered  only  by  one  or  a  limited 
number  of  agencies,  most  of  them  arise 
simply  because  there  are  two  basic  pro- 
curement statutes,  and  because  each  is 
amended  at  different  times  in  different 
ways  by  different  legislative  committees. 
These  basic  inconsistencies  have  prolif- 
erated to  an  overwhelming  degree  in  the 
fiow-down  from  the  statutes  to  agency, 
bureau,  and  local  policies,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  practices.  This  results  in 
serious  IneflBciencies  and  adds  enor- 
mously to  the  procurement  related  costs 
incurred  by  the  Government  and  its 
contractors. 

PROVISIONS 

The  statutory  foundation  must  be 
changed  if  significant  improvements  in 
unifying  procurement  policies  and  pro- 
cedures are  to  be  achieved.  Consolidation 
of  the  procurement  statutes  would  be  a 
major  step  in  fostering  a  single  regula- 
tory system  which  would  help  rather 
than  hamper  those  wishing  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.  It  also  would 
focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  procure- 
ment is  a  governmentwide  operation 
and  would  discourage  attempts  by  paro- 
chial interests  to  obtain  special  statutory 
treatment. 

For  these  reasons,  this  bill  sets  forth 
for  the  first  time  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to — 

First,  maintain  the  independent  char- 
acter of  private  enterprise  by  substitut- 
ing wherever  practical,  the  incentives 
and  constraints  of  effective  competition 
for  regulatory  controls. 

Second,  encourage  innovation  In  the 
application  of  new  technology. 

Third,  safeguard  the  public  interest 
through  individual  accountability  of 
public  officials  and  the  maximiun  use 
of  effective  competition. 

These  and  other  principals  enimclated 
in  the  preamble  to  this  bill  were  used  to 
guide  the  development  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

One  of  the  first  provisions  would  be  to 
require  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  establish  a  single  simplified 
set  of  procurement  regulations  to  cover 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
bringing  together  the  regulations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Act  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act. 

Greater  statutory  uniformity  may  be 
viewed  by  some  as  a  threat  to  the  special 
missions  of  the  executive  agencies.  Such 
a  fear  is  unfounded.  This  bill  even  more 
than  the  original  S.  3005.  attempts  to 
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confine  Congress  to  some  fundamental 
matters.  At  the  same  time,  this  bill,  even 
more  than  the  original  S.  3005,  looks  to 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  amplify- 
ing this  congressional  direction  and  for 
creating  such  restrictions  or  safeguards 
as  may  apply  only  to  some  agencies  or 
that  prove  essential  only  for  limited  peri- 
ods. This  approach,  I  believe,  provides  a 
balance  of  congressional  control  and 
executive  efficiency.  It  minimizes  the 
burden  on  a  busy  Congress;  it  also  recog- 
nizes that  when  feasible,  administrative 
action  by  regulation  may  be  quicker, 
more  specific,  and  more  readily  adaptable 
to  necessary  change.  Such  latitude  is  es- 
sential to  the  use  of  procurement  tech- 
niques which  best  insure  the  success  of 
any  Government  program  in  effectively 
meeting  our  national  needs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  provide 
more  detailed  review,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S. 1264 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT    TITLE;     TABLE    OP    CONTENTS 

Section  1.  (a)  SHORT  TITLE.— This  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Acquisition 
Act  of  1977". 

(b)  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. — 
Sec.  1.  Short  Title;   table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE     I— ACQUISITION     METHODS     AND 

REGULATORY    GUIDANCE 
Sec.  101.  Acquisition  methods. 
Sec.  102.  Regulatory  compliance. 
TITLE  n— ACQUISITION  BY  COMPETITIVE 

SEALED  BIDS 
Sec.  201.  Criteria  for  use. 
Sec.  202.  Invitation  for  sealed  bids. 
Sec.  203.  Evaluation,    award,    and    notifica- 
tions. 

TITLE   III— ACQUISITION   BY   COMPETI- 
TIVE   NEGOTIATION 
Sec.  301.  Criteria  for  use. 
Sec.  302.  Solicitations. 

Sec.  303.  Evaluation,    award,    and    notifica- 
tions. 
Sec.  304.  Single-source  exceptions. 
Sec.  305.  Price  analysis  and  cost  data. 
Sec.  306.  Access  to  records. 

TITLE     IV— ACQUISITION    BY    COMPETI- 
TIVE  SMALL    PURCHASE    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  401.  Criteria  for  use. 

Sec.  402.  Solicitations  and  awards. 

TITLE    V— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Contract  types. 

Sec.  502.  Warranty  against  contingent  fees. 

Sec.  503.  Cancellations  and  rejections. 

Sec.  504.  Multiyear  contracts. 

Sec.  505.  Advance,  partial,  and  progress  pay- 
ments. 

Sec.  506.  Remission  of  liquidated  damages. 

Sec.  507.  Determinations  and  findings. 

Sec.  508.  Competitive  bidding  information. 

Sec.  509.  Government    surveillance    require- 
ments. 

Sec.  510.  Maintenance  of  regulations. 

TITLE  VI— DELEGATION   OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  Delegation     within     an     executive 
agency. 

Sec.  602.  Joint  acquisitions.  — 


TITLE   VTI — ^PROTESTS 
Sec.  701 .  Purpose. 
Sec.  702.  Jurisdiction. 
Sec.  703.  Proceedings. 
Sec.  704.  General  provisions. 
TITLE  Vni— AMENDMENTS  AND  REPEALS 
Sec.  801.  Amendments. 
Sec.  802.  Repeals. 

DECLAR.4TION     OP    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  here- 
by finds  that — 

(1)  the  laws  controlling  Federal  purchas- 
ing have  become  outdated,  fragmented,  and 
needlessly  inconsistent; 

(2)  these  deficiencies  have  contributed  to 
significant  inefficiency.  Ineffectiveness,  and 
waste  in  Federal  spending; 

(3)  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement has  found  and  recommended  that 
a  new  consolidated  statutory  base  is  needed: 

(4)  further,  existing  statutes  need  to  be 
modernized  to  focus  on  effective  competition 
and  new  technology  in  that — 

(A)  national  prcductlvity  rests  on  a  base 
of  competitive  Industry  applying  new  tech- 
nology in  its  goods  and  services;  and 

(B)  Federal  spending  practices  can  encour- 
age the  Nation's  business  community  by 
stimulating  effective  competition  and  the 
application  of  new  technology. 

(b)  Policy. — It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  and  services  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  be  performed  so  as 
to— 

(1)  best  meet  public  needs  at  the  lowest 
total  cost; 

(2)  maintain  the  Independent  character 
of  private  enterprise  by  substituting  for 
regulatory  controls  the  incentives  and  con- 
straints of  effective  competition; 

(3)  encourage  innovation  and  the  applica- 
tion of  new  technology  as  a  first  considera- 
tion by  stating  public  needs  so  that  prospec- 
tive suppliers  will  have  maximum  latitude 
to  exercise  Independent  business  and  tech- 
nical judgments  in  offering  a  wide  range  of 
competing  alternatives; 

(4)  promote  both  new  and  small  bustaess 
by  permitting  all  qualified  and  Interested 
sources  to  compete  for  and  grow  through 
government  contracts; 

(5)  provide  private  contractors  with  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  profit  on  government 
contracts  commensurate  with  the  contribu- 
tion made  to  meeting  public  needs  and  with 
comparable  profit  opportunities  available  in 
other  markets  requiring  Investments,  risks 
and  skills  similar  to  the  technical  and  finan- 
cial risks  tmdertaken; 

(6)  safeguard  the  public  Interest  through 
individual  accountability  of  public  officials 
and  maximum  use  of  effective  competition: 
and 

(7)  further,  to  achieve  these  goals,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  rely  on  and 
promote  effective  competition,  the  efforts  of 
several  sellers  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  to  respond  to  a  public  need  by  creat- 
ing, developing,  demonstrating  or  offering 
products  or  services  which  best  meet  that 
need,  whether  that  need  Is  expressed  as  an 
agency  mission  need,  a  desired  function  to 
be  performed,  performance  or  physical  re- 
qviirements  to  be  met.  or  some  combination 
of  these.  Effective  competition  is  present 
when  there  is — 

(A)  timely  availability  to  prospective 
sellers  of  information  required  to  respond  to 
the  public  needs; 

(B)  independence  of  action  by  buyer  and 
seller; 

(C)  availability  to  the  Government  of  al- 
ternative offers  that  provide  a  range  of  con- 
cept, design,  performance,  price,  lifetime 
ownership   costs,   service  and/or  delivery; 

(D)  absence  of  bias  or  favoritism  In  the 
solicitation,  evaluation,  and  award  of  con- 
tract; and 


(E)  ease  of  competitive  entry  for  new  and 
small  sellers. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— The 
term  "acquisition"  means  any  relationship 
entered  Into  to  obtain  property  or  services 
for  the  direct  benefit  or  use  of  an  executive 
agency  through  purchase,  lease,  or  barter  to 
meet  a  public  need,  whether  the  property  or 
services  are  already  In  existence  or  must  be 
created,  developed,  demonstrated,  and  eval- 
uated. Acquisition  Includes  such  related 
functions  as  determination  of  the  particular 
public  need;  solicitation;  selection  of  sources; 
award  of  contracts;  contract  financing  and 
contract  performance. 

(b)  The  term  "executive  agency"  means  an 
executive  department  as  defined  by  section 
101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  as  defined  by  section 
104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (except 
that  it  shall  not  include  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office);  a  military  department  as 
defined  by  section  102  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

(c)  The  term  "Agency  Head"  means  the 
head  of  an  executive  agency  as  defined  in 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  term  "Head  of  a  Procuring  Activ- 
ity" means  that  official,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  agency  head  and  the  contracting 
officer,  who  has  the  responsibility  for  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  procuring  activity. 

(e)  The  term  "property"  includes  personal 
property  and  leaseholds  and  other  Interests 
therein,  but  excludes  real  property  in  being 
and  leaseholds  and  other  Interests  therein. 

(f)  The  term  "services"  means  aU  services. 
Including  administrative,  support-type,  and 
professional. 

(g)  The  term  "total  cost"  means  all  re- 
sources consumed  or  to  be  consumed  In 
making  an  acquisition  to  achieve  an  end 
purpose;  and  may  include  all  direct,  in- 
direct, recurring,  nonrecurring,  and  other 
related  costs  Incurred,  or  estimated  to  be 
Incurred  in  design,  development,  production, 
operation,  maintenance,  disposal,  training 
and  support  of  an  acquisition  over  its  useful 
life  span,  wherever  each  factor  is  applicable. 

(h)  The  term  "price  data"  means  actual 
prices  previously  paid,  contracted,  quoted  or 
proposed  and  the  related  dates,  qviantltles, 
and  Item  descriptions  existing  up  to  a  time 
as  close  as  practicable  to  any  new  agreement 
on  price. 

(1)  The  term  "protest"  means  a  challenge 
to  the  solicitation,  proposed  award,  or  award 
of  a  contract  made  by  an  executive  agency 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  or  services. 

TITLE     I— ACQUISITION    METHODS    AND 
REGULATORY    GtHDANCE 

ACQUISITION     METHODS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  An  executive  agency  shall 
acquire  property  or  services  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  specified  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  by  utilizing — 

( 1 )  the  competitive  sealed  bids  method  as 
provided  in  title  II  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  the  competitive  negotiation  method 
as  provided  In  title  III  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  the  competitive  small  purchase  method 
as  provided  in  title  rv  of  this  Act. 

(b)  These  methods  of  acquiring  property 
or  services  are  equally  valid  alternatives  and 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  nature 
of  the  product  or  service  being  acquired,  the 
circumstances  of  the  acquisition,  and  other 
criteria  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  or  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

REGULATORY   COMPLIANCE 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  Public  Law  93-400  and 
subject  to  the  procedures  set  forth  in  such 
public  law — 

( 1 )  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
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actment  of  this  Act,  to  ^_ 
simplified,  uniform  Federal 
mentlng   the  policies  and 
scribed  In  this  Act  and  to 
dures   lor   Insuring   compll4nce 
provisions  by  all  executive 

(2)  to  make  periodic  studies 
the  acquisition  methods  ^ 
Act  In  order  to  determine 
compliance  with  this  Act 
and  effective. 

(b)    The  Administrator  > 
Federal  Procurement  Policy 
hla  annual  report  required 
of  Public  Law  93-400  a  report 
vmder  this  section,  Including 
of  agency  Implementation  of 
with  the  requirements  of 
reductions  In  the  use  of 
tlons  pursuant  to  sections 
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In  this  Act  or  any  other 

TITLE  n— ACQUISITION  BY 
SEALED  BIDS 
CRrTEHIA   FOB   XJi  E 

Sec.    201.    The    competitive 
method  should  be  used  In  th 
property  and  services  when— 

(1)  the  anticipated  total 
exceeds  the  amount  speclflei 
this  Act  for  use  of  the 
purchase  procedures  method 

(2)  the  public  need   can 
defined  In  terms  not 
or  proprietary  design;  and 

(3)  the  private  sector  1 

provide  a  sufficient  mrniber  oi 
pliers  willing  to  compete 
perform  the  contract;  and 

(4)  suitable  products  or  __.  .. 
fully  developed  and  prevloiis  ly 
comparable  forms  so  as  to 
of   a   fixed   price   contract    . 
bidder  selected   primarily  on 
price;  and 

(6)   the  time  available  for 
sufficient  to  prepare  the 
tlon  and  to  carry  out  the 
Istratlve  procedures;  and 

(6)  the  property  or  servlci 
quired   and/or   used    within 
the  United  States  and  Its 

(7)  the  price  for  the  ^_, 
has  not  been  established  by 
law. 
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Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Invitation 
shall  be  formally  advertised 
that— 

(1)  the  time  prior  to  .^ 
will  be  sufficient  to  permit 
petition;  and 

(2)  the  pvu-chase  description 
cesslble  to  all  Interested 
except  where  restricted  to 
under  a  duly  authorized  set 

(b)  The  InvlUtlon  shall  1t._. 
tlon  of  the  method  to  be  used 
bids.  Including  factors  other  . 

'c)    To   the  extent  practical 
sjstent  with  needs  of  the  a§ 
descriptions   shall    be   stated 
terms  to  permit  a  variety  of 
ucts  or  services  to  qualify,  or 
ticular  type  of  product  or 
designated,  in  terms  of  p< 
Iflcatlons  which  Stipulate  a 
able  characteristics  or    

(d)  The  preparation  and  usi 
product  specifications  In  a  pur 
tlon  shall  be  subject  to  prloi 
the  agency  head.  Such  apprc 
elude  written  justification,  to 
and  made  a  part  of  the  official 
delineating  the  circumstance! 
elude  the  use  of  functional  or 
specifications  and  which  requl 
detailed  product  specifications 
chase  descriptions. 

(e)  Where  the  use  of 
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formance specifications  makes  It  Imprac- 
ticable to  plan  for  award  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  price,  the  contracting  officer  may  re- 
quest the  submission  of  unpriced  technical 
proposals  and  subsequently  Issue  an  Invita- 
tion for  sealed  bid  limited  to  those  offerors 
whose  technical  proposals  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  the  purchase  description. 

EVALUATION,     AWARD,     AND     NOTITICATIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  All  bids  shaU  be  opened  pub- 
licly at  the  time  and  place  stated  In  the 
Invitation. 

(b)  Award  shall  be  made  to  the  responsi- 
ble bidder  whose  bid  conforms  to  the  In- 
vitation and  Is  most  advantageous  to  the 
government,  price  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered. 

(c)  Notice  of  such  award  shall  be  made 
In  writing  by  the  contracting  officer  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  and  all  other  bidders 
shall  be  appropriately  notified. 
TITLE  in— ACQUISITION  BY  COMPETI- 
TIVE   NEGOTIATION 

CRITERIA    POK    USE 

Sec  301.  The  competitive  negotiation 
method  may  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of 
property  and  services  when — 

( 1 )  the  anticipated  total  contract  price  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  specified  in  title  rv  of 
this  Act  for  use  of  the  competitive  small  p\ir- 
chase  procedures  method;  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  does  not  meet  the 
criteria  established  pursuant  to  section  101 
(b)  or  as  set  forth  In  section  201  for  use  of 
competitive  sealed  bids. 

SOLICITATIONS 

Sec  302.  (a)  Solicitations  for  offers  shall 
be  made  from  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
sources  so  as  to  obtain  effective  competition 
and  shall  be  pubUclzed  In  accordance  with 
section  8(.e)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  with 
copies  of  the  solicitation  to  be  provided  to 
other  Interested  sources  upon  request. 

(b)  (1)  When  price  Is  not  expected  to  be 
the  deciding  factor  In  making  an  award,  the 
solicitation  shall  Include  both  the  method- 
ology and  relative  Importance  of  all  signifi- 
cant factors  to  be  used  during  competitive 
evaluation  and  for  final  selection.  In  any 
case.  If  price  Is  Included  as  a  primary  or 
significant  factor,  the  government's  evalua- 
tion shall  be  based  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  on  the  total  cost  to  meet  the 
Federal  need  and  not  on  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting any  Initial  or  partial  segments  of 
activity. 

(2)  Any  changes  in  the  methodology  or 
evaluation  factors  which  may  affect  the  out- 
come of  the  competition  shall  be  promptly 
communicated  to  all  competitors. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
solicitations  shall  set  forth  the  public  need 
In  functional  terms  so  as  to  permit  the  ap- 
plication of  a  variety  of  technological  ap- 
proaches and  elicit  the  most  promising  com- 
peting alternatives.  Solicitations  shall  not 
prescribe  performance  characteristics  based 
on  a  single  approach.  Solicitations  shall  also 
not  prescribe  technical  characerlstlcs  ob- 
tained from  any  potential  competitor. 

( d )  If  either  the  Government  or  an  offeror 
Identifies  Inadequacies  In  the  solicitation 
which  cause  misunderstandings  of  the  pub- 
lic's needs  or  requirements,  clarification  of 
Intent  shall  be  made  to  all  offerors  In  a 
timely  fashion  and  on  an  equal  basis. 

EVALUATION,  AWARD,  AND  NOTIFICATIONS 

Sec  303.  (a)  Written  or  oral  dlscxisslons 
shall  be  conducted  with  all  qualified  offerors 
who  remain  in  a  competitive  range  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  needed 
clarification  or  extension  of  offers.  An  Initial 
offer  may  be  accepted  without   discussion. 

(b)  When  awards  are  made  for  alternative 
approaches  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
factors  contained  In  the  solicitation,  wheth- 
er for  design,  development,  demonstration 
or  delivery,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, they  shall  be  sustained  In  competi- 


tion until  sufficient  test  or  evaluation 
Information  becomes  available  to  narrow 
the  choice  to  a  particular  product  or  service. 

(c)  UntU  award  Is  made,  information 
concerning  the  award  shall  not  be  disclosed 
to  any  person  not  having  direct  source  selec- 
tion responsibilities. 

(d)  Award  shall  be  made  to  one  or  more 
responsible  offerors  whose  proposal  Is  most 
responsive  to  the  factors  stipulated  In  the 
solicitation  as  required  by  section  302(b). 
Notification  of  award  to  all  unsuccessful 
offerors  shall  be  made  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

SINGLE-SOURCE    EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  sections  302  and  303 
need  not  be  continued  If — 

(1)  the  agency  head  makes  a  determina- 
tion, before  award,  that  It  Is  Impracticable 
to  proceed  with  the  competitive  negotiation 
because  more  than  one  prospective  source 
Is  not  available;  a  public  exigency  prevails; 
or  a  national  emergency  Is  declared  by  the 
Congress  or  the  President; 

(2)  such  determination,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  is  in  writing  and  conforms 
with  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
or  authorized  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  pursuant  to  section  102(a) 
(1);  and 

(3)  notice  of  Intent  to  award  such  a  con- 
tract Is  publicized  in  advance  of  the  award, 
pursuant  to  section  637(e)  of  title  15,  United 
States  Code,  and  Includes  a  description  of 
the  property  or  service  to  be  acquired  and 
the  name  of  the  prospective  source. 
In  such  cases,  contracts  may  be  made  by 
negotiation  with  a  single  offeror  selected  by 
the  agency.  The  submission  and  certification 
referred  to  in  section  305 (b)  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305(c)  shall  be  required  In 
the  case  of  any  single-source  contract  to  be 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  section  when  the 
amount  In  question  Is  greater  than  the 
amount  specified  In  section  401. 

(b)  Where  there  Is  no  commercial  usage  of 
the  product  or  service  to  be  acquired  under 
this  section,  and  the  agency  head  determines 
that  substantial  follow-on  provision  of  such 
product  or  service  will  be  required  by  the 
government,  the  agency  head  shall,  when  he 
deems  appropriate,  take  action  through  con- 
tractual provision,  or  otherwise,  to  provide 
the  Government  with  a  capability  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  other  competitive  sources. 

PRICE    ANALYSIS    AND    COST    DATA 

Sec  305.  (a)  Prior  to  any  negotiated  award, 
change,  or  modification  of  any  contract  or 
subcontract,  the  contractor  and  any  subcon- 
tractor shall  be  required  to  submit  or  Iden- 
tify In  writing,  with  his  proposal,  price  data 
bearing  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  offer. 
Each  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
certify  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  such  price  data  is  acciirate,  com- 
plete, and  current  as  of  the  date  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties  (which  date  shall  be  as 
close  as  practicable  to  the  date  of  agreement 
on  the  negotiated  price) .  The  contracting  of- 
ficer shall  use  price  analysis  techniques  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  the  reasonableness  of 
offers  where — 

(1)  the  price  of  the  contract,  sub.-:ontract, 
change,  or  modification  Is  less  than  $500,000; 
(the  contracting  officer  may  at  his  discre- 
tion, however,  request  pricing  data  or  cost 
data  as  provided  for  In  section  305(b),  for 
contracts,  subcontracts,  changes  or  modifica- 
tions, where  the  total  amount  exceeds  the 
amount  specified  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
but  is  less  than  or  equal  to  $500,000 ) ;  or 

(2)  the  price  Is  an  established  catalog  or 
a  market  price  of  a  commercial  Item  sold 
In  substantial  quantities  to  the  general  pub- 
lic; or 

(3)  the  price  Is  already  set  by  law  or 
regulation;  or 

(4)  negotiation  Is  based  on  adequate  price 
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competition,  wherein  price  Is  a  primary  or 
significant  factor;  or 

(5)  there  was  recent  competitive  purchase 
under  relatively  similar  circumstances. 

(b)  Where  the  contract  or  subcontract 
is  a  single-source  award  pursuant  to  section 
304.  or  for  other  negotiated  contracts  when 
the  contract  or  subcontract  does  not  meet 
any  one  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
305  (a) — 

(1)  the  contractor  and  any  subcontractor 
shall  be  required  to  submit  or  Identify  m 
writing,  with  his  proposal,  cost  data  bearing 
on  the  reasonableness  of  the  offered  price- 
and 

(2)  shall  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  such  cost  data  Is  accu- 
rate, complete,  and  current  as  of  the  date 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties  (which 
date  shall  be  as  close  as  practicable  to  the 
date  or  agreement  on  the  negotiated  price) . 

(c)  Any  prime  contract  or  change  or  modi- 
fication thereto  under  which  a  certification 
Is  required  under  subsection  (b)  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  that  the  price  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Including  profit  or  fee.  shall  be 
adjusted  to  exclude  ar.y  significant  sums 
by  which  It  may  be  determined  by  the  agency 
head  that  such  price  was  Increased  because 
the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  re- 
quired to  furnish  such  a  certificate,  fxrr- 
nlshed  data  which  was  not  accurate,  com- 
plete, or  current. 

(d)  The  agency  head  may  grant  a  waiver 
from  the  provisions  of  sections  305  (a)  and 
(b).  Such  waiver  shall  Include  a  written 
Jxistlflcation,  to  be  placed  in  and  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  file,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  why  the  provisions  of  sections  305 
(a)  and  (b)  must  be  waived. 

(e)  At  least  every  three  years,  beginning 
with  the  third  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  shall  review  and 
may  revise  the  thresholds  cited  elsewhere 
in  this  section,  or  any  prior  revision  hereto, 
notwithstanding  any  othei  provision  of  law, 
to  reflect  an  Increase  or  decrease  by  at  least 
10  per  centum  In  the  costs  of  labor  and 
materials.  At  least  sixty  days  in  advance  of 
Its  effective  date,  the  Administrator  shall 
report  to  Congress  anv  such  revision  which 
by  Itself,  or  cumulatively  with  earlier  In- 
creases, represents  a  50  per  centum  or  more 
Increase. 

ACCESS    TO    RECORDS 

Sec  306.  (a)  Until  expiration  of  three  years 
after  final  payment  under  a  contract  nego- 
tiated or  amended  under  this  title,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  an  executive  agency  or  their  authorized 
representatives  are  entitled  to  inspect  the 
plants  and  examine  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  records  or  other  data  of  the  contrac- 
tor and  his  subcontractors  that  pertain  to, 
and  Involve  transactions  relating  to  the  con- 
tract or  subcontract  or  to  the  amendment 
thereof,  including  for  the  purpose  of  evaluat- 
ing the  accuracy,  completeness  and  currency 
of  data  certified  under  section  305,  all  such 
books,  records  and  other  data  relating  to  the 
negotiation,  pricing,  or  performance  of  the 
contract  or  subcontract.  This  provision  may 
be  waived  for  any  contract  or  subcontract 
with  a  foreign  contractor  or  subcontractor.  If 
the  agency  head  determines,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Comptroller  General,  that  waiver 
would  be  In  the  public  interest. 

(b)  Inspections  and  examinations  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  conducted  only  when  necessary  to  Insure 
contract  performance.  Multiple  inspections 
and  examinations  of  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractors by  more  than  one  executive  agency 
shall  be  eliminated  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  by  coordinating  Inspection  and 
examination  responsibilities  In  accordance 
with  regulations  to  be  Issued  or  authorized 
by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
pursuant  to  section  102(1) . 
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TITLE  IV— ACQUISITION  BY  COMPETI- 
TIVE SMALL  PURCHASE  PROCEDURES 
METHOD 

CRITERIA    FOR    USE 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  competitive  small  pur- 
chase procedures  method  may  be  used  In  the 
acquisition  of  property  and  services  under 
regulations  authorized  or  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  l>ollcy  under 
section  102  (1)  when  the  anticipated  total 
contract  price  does  not  exceed  $10,000  but,  in 
lieu  of  this  method,  the  contracting  officer 
may  use  either  of  the  competitive  methods 
prescribed  In  titles  II  or  III  of  this  Act  when 
such  use  would  be  more  advantageoiis  to  the 
Government. 

(b)  At  least  every  three  years,  beginning 
with  the  third  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  PoUcy  shall  review  the 
prevailing  costs  of  labor  and  materials  and 
may  revise  the  amount  stated  In  section  401 
(a)  or  any  prior  revision  thereof,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  re- 
flect an  Increase  or  decrease  by  at  least  10 
per  centum  In  the  costs  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials. At  least  sixty  days  In  advance  of  its 
effective  date,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  any  such  revision  which  by 
Itself,  or  cumulatively  with  earlier  Increases, 
represents  50  per  centum  or  more  Increase. 

SOLICITATIONS    AND    AWARDS 

Ssc.  402.  The  Contracting  officer  may  make 
an  award  to  the  contractor  whose  offer  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  Government  but 
shall  seelt  to  obtain  effective  competition  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  through 
informal  means. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

CONTRACT   TYPES 

Sec  501.  (a)  Contracts  may  be  of  any  type 
or  combination  of  types,  consistent  with  the 
degree  of  technical  and  financial  risk  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  contractor,  which  will 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment except  that  the  cost-plus-a  percentage- 
of  cost  system  of  contracting  shall  not  be 
used  under  any  circumstances. 

(b)  The  preferred  contract  form  for  all 
contracts  shall  be  a  fixed-price  type.  Where 
the  technical  or  financial  risks  of  nego- 
tiated contracts  are  substantial,  fixed-price 
contracts  with  options  for  shorter  work  In- 
crements are  preferred  to  longer  cost-type 
contracts  so  as  to  maintain  greater  control 
over  Government  obligations. 

WARRANTY  AGAINST  CONTINGENT  FEES 

Sec  502.  Each  contract  negotiated  under 
title  in  of  this  Act  or  an  award  to  be  made 
as  a  result  of  the  submission  of  a  technical 
proposal  under  section  202(e)  of  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  warranty  by  the  contractor 
that  no  person  or  selling  agency  has  been 
employed  or  retained  to  solicit  or  secure  the 
contract  upon  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing of  a  commission,  percentage,  brokerage,  or 
contingent  fee,  excepting  bona  fide  employees 
or  bona  fide  established  commercial  or  selling 
agencies  maintained  by  the  contractor  for 
the  ptirpose  of  securing  business;  and  that 
for  any  breach  or  violation  of  the  warranty, 
the  Government  may  annul  the  contract 
without  liability  or  deduct  from  the  contract 
price  or  consideration  the  full  amount  of  the 
commission,  percentage,  brokerage,  or  con- 
tingent fee. 

CANCELLATIONS  AND  REJECTIONS 

Sec  503.  (a)  Where  the  contracting  officer 
determines  that  it  is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Government,  the  contracting  officer 
may — 

( 1 )  withdraw  a  small  purchase  order  prior 
to  the  consummation  of  a  contract; 

(2)  cancel  an  Invitation  for  sealed  bids 
before  bid  opening  or  after  bid  opening  but 
before  award;  or 


(3)  cancel  a  request  for  proposal  and  re- 
ject all  offers. 

(b)  When  requested,  the  oontractdng  of- 
ficer shall  fully  Inform  any  unsuccessful  of- 
feror or  bidder  of  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
jection of  his  offer  or  bid. 

MULTIYEAB  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  an  agency  may  make  contracts  for 
acquisition  of  property  or  services  for  periods 
not  In  excess  of  five  years,  when  appropria- 
tions are  available  and  adequate  for  payment 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  the  agency  head 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  Government  need  for  the  proper- 
ty or  services  being  acquired  over  the  period 
of  the  contract  is  reasonably  firm  and  con- 
tinuing; and 

(2)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  econo- 
mies In  performance  and  operation. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  may  grant  ex- 
ceptions to  the  five  year  limitation  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  upon  the  certification,  in 
such  form  and  of  such  content  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require,  by  the  agency  head 
that  such  exception  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government.  A  copy  of  each  such 
certification  and  each  exception  granted 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
respectively. 

(c)  Any  cancellation  costs  Incurred  must 
be  paid  from  appropriated  funds  originally 
available  for  performance  of  the  contract,  or 
currently  available  for  procurement  of  simi- 
lar property  or  services,  and  not  otherwise 
obligated,  or  appropriations  made  available 
for  such  payments. 

ADVANCE,    PARTIAL,    AND    PROGRESS    PAYMENTS 

Sec  505.  (a)  Any  executive  agency  may — 

(1)  make  advance,  partial,  progress,  or 
other  payments  under  contracts;  and 

(2)  Insert  In  solicitations  a  provision  lim- 
iting advance  or  progress  payments  to  small 
business  concerns. 

(b)  Advance  payments  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  made  In  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  contract  performance 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  unpaid  contract 
price. 

(c)  When  progress  payments  are  made,  the 
Government  shall  have  title  to  the  progress 
payment  inventory  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  that  title  may  not  be 
divested  by  any  action  of  the  contractor,  or 
proceeding  in  bankruptcy,  oi-  encumbered  by 
any  lien  or  security  interest. 

(d)  Advance  payments  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  made  only  upon  adequate  secu- 
rity and  a  determination  by  the  agency  head 
that  to  do  so  would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
Such  security  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  lien  in 
favor  of  the  Government  on  the  property 
contracted  for,  on  the  balance  in  an  account 
in  which  such  payments  are  deposited,  or  on 
such  property  acquired  for  performance  of 
the  contract  as  the  parties  may  agree.  This 
Hen  shall  have  priority  over  all  other  liens. 

REMISSION   OF  LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES 

Sec  506.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
agency  head  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  remit  all  or  part,  as  he 
considers  just  and  equitable,  of  any  liqui- 
dated damages  provided  by  the  contract  for 
delay  in  performing  the  contract. 

DETERMINATIONS  AND  FINDINGS 

Sec  607.  (a)  Determinations,  findings,  and 
decisions  provided  for  by  this  Act  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  contracts  Individually 
or  with  respect  to  classes  of  contracts. 

(b)   Each  determination  or  decision  shall 
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be  based  upon  written  finding^  of  tbe  officer 
making  the  determination  or  decision,  and 
shall  be  retained  In  the  official  contract  file. 
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Sec.  508.  (a)   If  the  contracting 
any  other  agency  employee  has 
lleve  that  any  bid,  proposal  or 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
slons  of  this  Act,  he  shall  refer 
posal  or  offer  through  the  apprdprlate 
official  directly  to  the  Attome  y 
the  United  States  for  appropriate 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the 
eral  of  the  United  States,  the 
shall  make  available  to  the  Attorney 
Information    which    the 
considers  necessary  and  relevant 
vestlgatlon,  prosecution  or 
the  United  States  under  the 
or  other  statute  enforced  by 
General. 

(c)  The  agency  head  shall 
assistance  to  the  Attorney 
Investigation  and  prosecution 
the  Information  provided  In 
or  (b)  or  from  other  Investigation 
ecutlon  In  other  antltriist 
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Sec.  509.    (a)    Notwithstanding 
provision  of  law,  an  agency  he4d 
a  waiver  trom  Government  s 
qulrements  for  a  period  not 
years  to  that  part  of  a  contract(Jr 
which  Is  separately  managed 
for  If  more  than  75  per  centum 
ness  activity  of  that  part  of  a 
operation  as  measured  by  total 
Is  being  conducted  under 
competitive  Government 
Government   awarded   firm 
contracts  or  where  price  was  th 
a  significant  factor  for  award. 

(b)  Such  a  waiver  shall  rellefre 
tractor  profit  center  from 
not  General   Accounting  Office 
requirements  Including: 

( 1 )  agency  management. 
tem  and  property  reviews; 

(2)  determinations  of  the 
of  indirect  overhead  costs: 

(3)  provisions    of    the    Cost 
Standards  Act  (PL  93-379): 

(4)  advance  agreements  for 
research  and  development  and 
posal  activities;  and 

(5)  provisions  of  the  Renegot 

(c)  Such  a  waiver  shall  not 
and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time, 
head  determines  that  for  other 
combination  of  commercial  and 
competitive  activity  Is  Insufficlefit 
efficient  contractor  activity 
ment  contracts. 
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Sec.    510.    (a)    Notwithstanding 
visions  of  title  VHI  of  this  Act 
provisions    of    law,   "regulations 
amendments  thereof  approved 
subsection  (b),  relating  to 
ment  as  determined  by  the 
the    Office    of   Federal 
promulgated  or  hi  effect  180 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
In  effect  until  repealed  by  ordei 
mlnlstrator  of  the  Office  of 
ment  Policy  or  until  the  lapse 
after   the   date   of  enactment 
whichever  Is  earlier.  No  regulation 
by  operation  of  this  section  may 
without  the  prior  approval  of 
trator  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Policy. 

(b)  Th©  Administrator  of  the 
eral  Procurement  Policy  Is 
prove   the   amendment   of 
served   under   the  provisions   of 
(a). 
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TITLE   VI— DELEGATION   OP   AUTHORITY 

DELEGATION  WITHIN  AN   EXECtTTIVE   AGENCY 

Sec.  601.  Each  agency  head  may  delegate 
any  authority  under  this  Act  except  the 
authority  to  grant  waivers  under  section 
509.  provided  that  the  authority  to  make 
determinations  under  sections  202  and  304 
through  306  shall  not  be  delegated  below 
the  level  of  the  Head  of  a  Procuring  Activity. 
JOINT  AcutrisrnoNs 

Sec  602.  (a)  To  faclllate  acquisition  of 
property  or  services  by  one  executive  agency 
for  another  executive  agency,  and  to  facili- 
tate Joint  acquisition  by  those  agencies — 

(1)  the  agency  head  may,  within  his 
agency,  delegate  functions  and  assign  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  the  acquisition; 

(2)  the  heads  of  two  or  more  executive 
agencies  may  by  agreement  delegate  acquisi- 
tion functions  and  assign  acquisition  re- 
sponsibilities from  one  agency  to  another 
of  those  agencies  or  to  an  officer  or  civilian 
employee  of  another  of  those  agencies;  and 

(3)  the  heads  of  two  or  more  executive 
agencies  may  create  Joint  or  combined  offices 
to  exercise  acquisition  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
686  of  title  31,  United  States  Code— 

(1)  appropriations  available  for  acquisi- 
tion of  property  and  services  by  an  executive 
agency  may  be  made  available  for  obligation 
for  acquisition  of  property  and  services  by 
any  other  agency  in  amounts  authorized  by 
the  head  of  the  ordering  agency  and  without 
transfer  of  funds  on  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury; 

(2)  a  disbursing  officer  of  the  ordering 
agency  may  make  disbursement  for  any  obli- 
gation chargeable  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  upon  a  voucher  certified  by  an 
officer  or  civilian  employee  of  the  acquisition 
agency. 

TITLE  VII — PROTESTS 

PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  701.  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  ch. 
18,  Title  III,  section  304,  42  Stat.  24,  31  U.S.C. 
44,  and  this  title,  protests  shall  be  decided  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  To  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
provide  for  the  Inexpensive,  Informal  and  ex- 
peditious resolution  of  protests. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  authority  to  decide  any  protest  sub- 
mitted by  an  Interested  party  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  he  shall  Issue  pur- 
suant to  Section  704. 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  awarded  after  the 
contracting  activity  has  received  notice  of  a 
protest  to  the  Comptroller  General  while  the 
matter  is  pending  before  him;  provided  how- 
ever, that  the  head  of  an  executive  agency 
may  authorize  the  award  of  a  contract  not- 
withstanding such  protest,  upon  a  written 
finding  that  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
win  not  permit  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  provided  further 
that  the  Comptroller  Is  advised  prior  to  the 
award  of  such  finding. 

(c)  With  respect  to  any  solicitation,  pro- 
posed award,  or  award  of  contract  pro- 
tested to  him  in  accordance  with  this  Title, 
the  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized  to 
declare  that  such  solicitation,  proposed 
award,  or  award  does  not  comport  with  law 
or  regulation.  If  award  has  been  made  prior 
to  such  declaration  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  further  declare  that  the  contract 
shall  be  terminated  for  the  convenience  of 
the   Government. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  703.  (a)  Proceedings  shall  be  in- 
formal to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

(b)  Each    decision    of    the    Comptroller 


General  shall  be  signed  by  him  or  his 
delegee  and  shall  be  binding  upon  all  in- 
terested parties  including  the  executive 
agency  or  agencies  Involved.  A  copy  of  the 
decision  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Interested 
parties  and  the  executive  agency  or  agencies 
Involved. 

(c)(1)  All  decisions  sihall  be  rendered 
promptly,  consistent  with  the  need  to  devel- 
op a  complete  record.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  pursuant  to  section  704  of  this  title. 

(2)  There  shall  be  no  ex  parte  proceed- 
ings before  the  Comptroller  General  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
preclude  Informal  contacts  with  the  parties 
for  procedural   purposes. 

(3)  A  conference  shall  be  permitted  be- 
fore decision;  however,  no  transcripts  shall 
be  required.  Transcripts  may  be  permitted 
at  the  Comptroller  General's  discretion  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Interested  party,  pro- 
vided the  Comptroller  General  and  each 
other  Interested  party  shall  be  furnished  a 
copy.  Costs  of  such  transcripts  and  services 
shall  be  borne  by  the  requesting  party. 

(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  for 
good  cause  shown,  authorize  formal  dis- 
covery proceedings  and  may  sign  and  issue 
subpoenas  requiring  the  production  of  books 
and  records  and  attendance  of  witnesses,  for 
the  taking  of  evidence.  In  case  of  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpoena  by  a  person  who  resides. 
Is  found,  or  transacts  bvislness  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  United  States  District 
Coiurt,  the  court,  upon  application  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Issue  the  person  an  order  requiring  him 
to  appear  before  the  Comptroller  General 
or  his  designee  to  produce  the  books  and 
records,  or  to  give  testimony,  or  both.  Any 
person  who  falls  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized to  dismiss  any  protest  he  determines  to 
be  frivolous  or  which,  on  its  face,  does  not 
state  a  valid  basis  for  protest. 

(e)  Where  the  Comptroller  General  has  de- 
clared that  solicitation,  proposed  award,  or 
award  of  a  contract  does  not  comport  with 
law  or  regulation,  he  may  further  declare 
the  entitlement  of  an  appropriate  partjf  to 
bid  and  proposal  preparation  costs.  In  such 
cases  the  Comptroller  General  may  remand 
the  matter  to  the  executive  agency  involved 
for  an  initial  determination  as  to  the  amount 
of  such  costs.  Declarations  of  entitlement  to 
monetary  awards  shall  be  paid  promptly  by 
the  executive  agency  concerned  out  of  funds 
available  for  the  purpose  of  the  procurement 
or  sale. 

(f)  The  Coiftptroller  General,  where  he 
deems  appropriate,  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  the  procurement  process. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  704.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
perform  such  acts,  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  issue  such  orders,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  Title,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  execution  of  the  protest  decision  func- 
tion. He  may  delegate  his  authority  to  other 
officers  or  employees  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

TITLE  VIU   AMENDMENTS  AND  REPEALS 

AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  801.  (a)  The  Agriculture  Department 
Appropriation  Act,  1923,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  after  due  advertisement  and  on 
competitive  bids,"  in  the  first  proviso  on  the 
page  at  Forty-second  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
517  (7  U.S.C.  416). 

(b)  Sections  101(d)  and  104  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat.  734,  736;  7  U.S.C.  430,  4321  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  the  open 
market." 
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(c)  Section  2356(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(d)  Sections  4504  and  9504  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  "United  States" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(e)  Sections  4505  and  9505  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(f)  Clause  (2)  of  section  502(c)  of  the 
Act  of  August  10,  1948  (62  Stat.  1283;  12 
U.S.C.  1701c(b)  (2) ),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes". 

(g)  Section  502(e)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970  (84  Stat.  1784;  12  U.S.C.  1701z- 
2(e)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,". 

(h)  Section  708(h)  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
1934,  as  amended  August  10,  1948  (62  Stat. 
1279;  12  U.S.C.  1747g(h)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end. 

(1)  Section  712  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1934, 
as  amended  August  10,  1948  (62  Stat.  1281; 
12  U.S.C.  1747k)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes". 

(J)  Section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  26, 
1934,  as  amended  October  19.  1970  (84  Stat. 
1014;  12  U.S.C.  1788(b)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(k)  Clause  (4)  of  section  2(b)  of  the 
Act  of  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat.  386;  15  U.S.C. 
634(b)(4)),  is  amended  by  striking  out: 
"Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C,  section  5),  shall  not 
be  construed  to  apply  to  any  contract  of 
hazard  Insurance  or  to  any  purchase  or  con-- 
tract  for  services  or  supplies  on  account  of 
property  obtained  by  the  Administrator  or 
as  a  result  of  loans  made  under  this  Act  if 
the  premium  therefor  or  the  amount  thereof 
does  not  exceed  $1,000.". 

(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  24,  1950 
(64  Stat.  83;  16  U.S.C.  580c),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  3.  The  Forest  Service  Is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  ( 1 )  materials  to  be  tested 
or  upon  which  experiments  are  to  be  made 
or  (2)  special  devices,  test  models,  or  parts 
thereof,  to  be  used  (a)  for  experimentation 
to  determine  their  suitability  for  or  adapt- 
ability to  accomplishment  of  the  work  for 
which  designed  or  (b)  In  the  designing  or 
developing  of  new  equipment:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  may  be  expended  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ity and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  on  any  one 
Item  or  piu'chase.". 

(m)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia  and  to  provide  for 
its  operation",  approved  October  9,  1962  (76 
Stat.  753;  16  U.S.C.  1052),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5),". 

(n)  Subsections  2(a)(1)  and  2(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  of  July  26,  1964  (79  Stat.  44;  20  U.S.C. 
331a  (a)  (1),  (b)  (1),  are  amended  by  striking 
out  any  references  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  to  section  5  of  title 
41,  United  States  Code. 

(o)  Section  224(a)  of  the  Act  of  November 
8,  1965  (79  Stat.  1228;  20  U.S.C.  1034(a)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  5),". 

(p)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  December  20. 
1945,  as  amended  October  10,  1949  (59  Stat. 
621;  22  U.S.C.  287e) .  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  all  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5)". 

(q)  Section  707  of  the  Act  of  August  13. 
1946    (60    Stat.    1019;    22    U.S.C.    1047),    is 


amended  by  striking  out  ",  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes". 

(r)  Section  22(e)(7)  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 29,  1970  (84  Stat.  1613,  29  U.S.C. 
671(e)(7)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) , 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
competitive  bidding.". 

(s)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (68  Stat.  1010;  30  U.S.C.  556(b)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3709,  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)". 

(t)  Section  1820(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  5  of  Title  41"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  "Federal  Acquisition  Act  of  1977  ' 
and  by  deleting  "if  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tract exceeds  $1,000.". 

(u)  Section  5002  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  substituting  a  period  for 
the  comma  after  "work"  and  striking  out  the 
remainder  of  the  section. 

(V)  The  Act  of  October  10,  1940,  as 
amended  (54  Stat.  1109;  41  U.S.C.  6a,  b(a), 
(c),  (d)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 2  and  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  and  by 
striking  out  "without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,"  in  subsection  (a).  The  Act  of 
July  27,  1965  (78  Stat.  276;  41  U.S.C.  6a-l)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  any  and  all  refer- 
ences to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
in  the  sections  relating  to  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

(w)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1936 
(49  Stat.  2039,  renumbered  section  12  In  66 
Stat.  308;  41  U.S.C.  45),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
quiring the  Inclusion  of  representations  with 
respect  to  minimum  wages  shall  apply  only 
to  purchases  or  contracts  relating  to  such 
Industries  as  have  been  the  subject  matter 
of  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.". 

(x)  Section  356(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1, 
1944,  as  added  October  18,  1968  (82  Stat. 
1175;  42  U.S.C.  263d(b)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  references  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  41  U.S.C.  5  In 
clause  (3),  and  by  striking  out  the  paren- 
thetical phrase  "(by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise) "  In  clause  (4) . 

(y)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  14, 
1940  (54  Stat.  1126;  42  U.S.C.  1521  (b)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  reference  to 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  In  the 
first  parenthetical  phrase,  and  by  striking 
out  the  first  proviso. 

(z)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Act  of  October 
14,  1940  (55  Stat.  362;  42  U.S.C.  1532(b)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  reference  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(aa)  Section  309  of  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1951  (65  Stat.  307;  42  U.S.C.  1592h),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (a),  and 
amending  clause  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  the  fixed-fee  under  a  contract  on  a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  basis  shall  not  exceed 
6  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost;". 

(bb)  Sections  103(b)(4)  and  104(a)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1955,  as  amended  No- 
vember 21,  1967  (81  Stat.  486,  487;  42  U.S.C. 
1857(b)  (4) ,  b-1  (a)  (2) ) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  references  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  to  section  5  of  title  4 
United  States  Code. 

(cc)  Section  31(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  927;  42  U.S.C.  2051c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  make  available 
for  use  in  connection  with  arrangements 
made  under  this  section  such  of  its  equip- 
ment and  facilities  as  it  may  deem  desir- 
able.". 

(dd)  Section  41(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  928;  42  U.S.C.  2061(b) ), 


Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  two  sen- 
tences immediately  preceding  the  last  sen- 
tence in  this  section. 

(ee)  Section  43  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stat.  929;  42  U.S.C.  2063),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
upon  certification  by  the  Commission  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the 
common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Commission  that  advertising 
is  not  reasonably  practicable.  Partial  and 
advance  payments  may  be  made  under  con- 
tracts for  such  purposes.". 

(ff)  Section  66  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stat.  933;  42  U.S.C.  2096),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following :  "Any 
purchase  made  under  this  section  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  upon  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  common  defense  and  security, 
or  upon  a  showing  by  the  Commission  that 
advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable. 
Partial  and  advance  payments  may  be  made 
under  contracts  for  such  purposes.". 

(gg)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Act  of  April  3. 
1970  (84  Stat.  115;  42  U.S.C.  4372(e)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  references  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  to 
section  5  of  title  41,  United  States  Code. 

(hh)  Section  703  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1936  (49  Stat.  2008;  46  U.S.C.  1193),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a),  by 
striking  out  "For  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  vessels,  and" 
In  subsection  (c),  and  by  renumbering  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  as  (a)  and  (b),  respec- 
tively. 

(11)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965  (79  Stat.  894;  49  U.S.C.  1638(a) ) , 
ts  amended  by  striking  out  the  references  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  to 
section  5  of  title  41,  United  States  Code,  in 
paragraph  (1),  and  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

(JJ)  Section  5012  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  In  subsection  (a)  and  all  of  sub- 
section (c). 

REPEALS 

Sec  802.  The  following  statutes  or  provi- 
sions of  statutes  are  repealed. 

Chapters  135  and  137  and  sections  2306. 
4535,  4540,  7212,  9535,  and  9540  Of  title  10. 
United  States  Code:  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
May  18,  1938  (52  Stat.  406;  16  U.S.C.  833f): 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875  as 
amended  (18  Stat.  450;  25  U.S.C.  96);  sec- 
tion 3  Of  the  Act  of  August  15, 1876  as  amend- 
ed (19  Stat.  199;  25  U.S.C.  97);  sections  602 
(d)  (3)  and  602(d)  (10)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  474(3),  (10);  sections 
10(a)  and  10(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  9. 
1959    (73  Stat.  481;    40  U.S.C.  609(a),    (b)); 

41  U.S.C.  5;  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1940,  as  amended  October  31,  1951 
(54  Stat.  1110;  41  U.S.C.  6a);  sections  3710 
and  3735  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
8,  13);  section  3653  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  7,  1884  (23 
Stat.  204;  41  U.S.C.  24) ;  title  HI  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  as  amended,  41  U.S.C.  254(b): 
section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  5,  1960 
(64  Stat.  591;  41  U.S.C.  256a);  section  610 
(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1949  (63  Stat.  437; 

42  U.S.C.  1480(a)):  section  6(e)  of  the 
EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
1085;  42  U.S.C.  2295(e));  section  1345(b)  of 
the  Act  of  August  1,  1968  (82  Stat.  585;  42 
U.S.C.  4081(b));  Section  404  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement 
of    aircraft,     missiles,     naval     vessels,     and 
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INTEODUCTION 

The  law  now  controlling  Federal  purchas- 
ing have  become  outdated.  In  gmented  and 
needlessly  inconsistent.  The  re  lult  has  been 
significant  inefficiency  and  wafte  In  Federal 
spending  practices. 
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or  are  not  susceptible  to  sufficiently  reliable 
calculations. 

"Price  data",  as  contrasted  with  cost  data, 
is  factual  Information  related  to  prices, 
either  actual  past  prices  or  proposed  prices, 
which  prudent  buyers  and  sellers  would  ex- 
pect to  have  a  significant  effect  on  price 
negotiations. 

"Protest"  covers  procurement  contracts  as 
executed  within  the  definition  set  down  In 
paragraph  3(a)  for  "acquisition"  and  does 
not  Include  relationships  entered  into  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient  and 
generally  executed  through  grant  or  co- 
operative agreement  transactions. 

All  executive  agencies,  military  depart- 
ments and  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
are  covered  under  this  bill.  Wholly-owned 
Government  Corporations  would  not  be  cov- 
ered In  recognition  of  the  vast  variety  of 
peculiar  acquisition  circumstances  which 
confront  these  organizations.  It  would  be 
hoped,  however,  that  In  the  Interest  of  con- 
sistency and  uniformity,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  would  be  followed  and  tailored  for 
uniform  use  by  each  organization,  much  as 
Is  the  ease  today. 

TTTLE   I ACQUISITION   METHODS   AND 

REGXTLATOKT    GTTIDANCE 

Intent — to  require  that  the  policies  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  act  are  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  property  or  services 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  to  require 
the  development  of  a  single,  simplified  set 
of  procurement  regulations. 

This  title  requires  that  the  acquisition  of 
all  property  or  services  by  executive  agencies 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
specified  elsewhere  in  the  act;  and  that  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  promul- 
gate a  single  set  of  simplified  regulations  to 
implement  the  policies  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  the  Act  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress thereon  pursuant  to  PX.  93-400. 

At  the  core  of  the  bill  and  this  title  Is 
the  recognition  that  competitive  sealed  bid- 
ding, competitive  negotiation  and  competi- 
tive small  pxirchase  procedures  are  equally 
valid  acqvUsltlon  alternatives,  and  each 
should  be  selected  according  to  the  clrcxim- 
stances  surroimdlng  the  acquisition  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  set  forth  in  this  act 
and  as  may  be  further  stlplulated  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
is  given  a  central  leadership  role  In  execut- 
ing the  povislons  of  the  Act,  consistent  with 
the  strong  role  originally  prescribed  In  P.L. 
93-400. 

As  compared  to  S.  3005,  the  Administrator 
is  placed  In  a  more  direct  position  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  this  Act  through  his  powers  so 
that  some  of  specific  requirements  in  the 
bill  can  be  less  rigidly  prescribed,  with  great- 
er latitude  for  application  pursuant  to  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  guidance  and 
regulations. 

TITLE      n ACQUISITION      BY      COMPETITIVE 

SEALED    BIDS 

Intent— To  set  forth  several  conditions  un- 
der which  the  competitive  sealed-bid  method 
should  be  used;  to  require  agencies  to  pref- 
erentially describe  their  needs  In  functional 
terms  or  performance  ranges  or  minimum 
standards;  so  as  to  encoursige  sellers  with 
differing  products  or  services  to  compete;  to 
assure  an  understanding  of  the  bid  evalua- 
tion procedure  by  requiring  its  disclosure  In 
the  bid  invitation  and  by  requiring  that  the 
award  be  made  and  publicly  explained  in 
the  context  of  the  evaluation  methodology. 

Section  201,  Criteria  For  Use.  This  section 
specifies  criteria  which  should  be  met  in 
order  for  competitive  sealed  bids  to  be  con- 
sidered the  appropriate  acquisition  method. 

Section  202,  Invitation  For  Sealed  Bids. 
This    section    establishes    requirements    for 


sealed  bid  advertising,  and  requires  that  the 
purchase  description  be  written  in  terms  of 
functions  to  be  performed,  ranges  of  ac- 
ceptable performance,  so  as  to  permit  a 
variety  of  distinct  products  or  services  to 
qualify.  Definitive  product  specifications 
would  also  be  permitted  to  be  used — but  only 
with  prior  agency  head  approval  and  written 
Justification. 

Where  added  protection  to  the  government 
from  unacceptable,  yet  low-bid,  offers  is  felt 
necessary,  the  bill  encourages  the  use  of  a 
two-step  approach  whereby  first,  an  evalu- 
ation of  unpriced  technical  proposals  would 
be  done  and,  second,  a  sealed  bid  award  made 
to  the  low  bidder  among  those  technical 
proposals  found   acceptable. 

Section  203,  Evaluation,  Award  and  Noti- 
fications. This  section  requires  that  all  bids 
be  open  publicly  with  appropriate  prior 
notice;  that  the  awards  be  made  to  the  bidder 
whose  bid  conforms  to  the  Invitation  and  Is 
determined  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
government,  price  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered; and  that  notice  of  the  award  be 
made  in  writing  with  reasonable  promptness 
to  all  other  bidders. 

TITLE   ni — ACQUISITION    BY    COMPETITIVE 
NEGOTIATION    METHOD 

Intent — to  encourage  more  Innovative 
competition;  encourage  Independence  of 
action  on  the  part  of  contractors  making 
proposals;  and  limit  the  use  of  single-source 
awards.  Broad  access  to  a  contractor's  plant 
and  records  is  provided  primarily  as  a  safe- 
guard and  linked  to  circumstances  when  the 
competition  is  foreclosed  in  favor  of  a  single- 
source  contract. 

Section  301,  Criteria  For  Use.  The  com- 
petitive negotiation  method  Is  considered 
appropriate  and  may  be  used  when  the  an- 
ticipated total  contract  price  exceeds  small 
purchase  limits  and,  more  Important,  the 
acquisition  contemployed  will  not  meet  the 
criteria  established  for  competitive  sealed 
bids  in  section  201  or  pursuant  to  subse- 
quent Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
guidance. 

Section  302,  Solicitations. 

Solicitations  for  offers  must  be  made  from 
a  sufficient  number  of  sources  so  as  to  obtain 
effective  competition.  When  awards  are  to 
be  made  with  price  not  the  deciding  factor, 
the  solicitation  shall  Include  the  methodol- 
ogy and  relative  Importance  of  the  signifi- 
cant factors  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
proposals.  In  any  case,  when  price  is  a  pri- 
mary or  significant  factor,  the  evaluation 
shall  consider,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  total  cost  of  meeting  the  Federal 
need,  and  not  simply  cost  of  completing  any 
one  segment  of  the  activity.  This  use  of  total 
cost  as  a  basLs  for  award  is  to  be  implemented 
as  far  as  possible,  given  the  fact  that  certain 
cases  may  not  be  fully  amenable  to  such 
calculations. 

Again,  to  encourage  broad  Innovation  and 
competition,  functional  specifications  are 
mandated  wherever  practicable  and  trans- 
fusion of  technical  ideas  is  prohibited. 

Section  303,  Evaluation,  Award,  and  Notifi- 
cations. 

This  section  requires  that  competition 
should  be  sustained  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent until  sufficient  test  and  evaluation  in- 
formation becomes  available  to  narrow  the 
choice  to  that  preferred  product  or  service 
which  best  meets  the  federal  need  at  the 
lowest  total  economic  cost.  All  discussions 
with  the  contractors  would  be  strictly  limited 
to  clarification  or  substantiation  of  a  com- 
petitors" offerings  as  a  practical  means  to 
prohibit  "auctioneering"  tendencies  under 
monopsony  situations.  This  also  should  ef- 
fectively prevent  the  process  of  technical 
transfusion  from  leveling  competitors  offer- 
ings.   This   section    does   not   preclude   the 
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sward  of  contracts  to  more  than  one  respon- 
sible, responsive  offeror. 

Section  304.  Single-Source  Exceptions.  The 
Intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  bring  about  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  proportion  of  sole- 
source  awards  and  to  encourage  far  broader 
use  of  competitive  methods.  Therefore,  ex- 
ceptions to  competitive  negotiations  are  per- 
mitted only  when  the  agency  head  determines 
that  there  Is  only  one  prospective  source;  a 
public  exigency,  or  national  emergency  pre- 
vails; when  the  exception  conforms  with 
policies  established  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy;  and  when  notification 
of  Intention  to  award  such  a  contract  is  pub- 
licized in  advance  of  the  award.  In  such 
single-source  cases,  however,  this  section  im- 
poses the  cost  data  requirements  of  Section 
305  on  all  contracts  greater  than  $10,000.  It 
also  gives  the  agency  head  authority  to  take 
action,  when  appropriate,  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  capabUlty  to  establish  one 
or  more  competitive  sources  under  a  single- 
source  situation.  Both  provisions  are  meant 
to  be  disincentives  for  "the  use  of  non-com- 
petitive methods. 

Section  305,  Data  Requirements.  This 
"Truth  in  Negotiation"  section  sets  forth  the 
conditions  requiring  the  submission  by  a 
contractor  of  either  cost  data  or  pricing  data 
to  the  government.  These  submission  re- 
quirements can  be  waived  upon  a  written 
determination  by  the  agency  head. 

Price  analysis  and  pricing  data:  The  bill 
mandates  price  analysis  techniques  to  be 
used  as  a  first  consideration.  Under  section 
305(a),  a  contractor  and  any  subcontractor 
would  be  required  to  submit  with  his  pro- 
posal any  price  data  (as  defined  in  section  3 
(h))  bearing  on  the  reasonableness  of  his 
offer  prior  to  any  negotiated  award,  change 
or  modification  In  a  contract  or  subcontract. 
This  data  must  be  certified  as  being  com- 
plete, current  and  accurate.  This  require- 
ment does  not  apply  in  situations  where  the 
contract  price  is  less  than  $500,000,  (al- 
though the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his 
discretion,  decide  to  request  such  data  for 
contracts  where  the  price  is  less  but  more 
than  the  small  purchase  limit  set  in  section 
401).  The  submission  and  certification  of 
price  data  is  also  required  and  appropriate 
where  the  price  is  an  established  catalogue 
or  market  price  of  a  commercial  item;  where 
the  price  is  already  set  by  law  or  regulation; 
where  there  was  a  recent  competitive  pur- 
chase vmder  relatively  similar  circvimstances; 
or  where  negotiation  has  been  based  on  ade- 
quate price  competition  with  price  as  a  sig- 
nificant factor. 

Cost  Data:  Under  section  305(b) ,  whenever 
the  price  data  submission  requirements  do 
not  apply  and  in  all  single-source  awards, 
a  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  submit 
cost  data  and  certify  such  data  to  be  ac- 
curate, complete  and  current. 

Section  305(c)  also  provides  the  govern- 
ment with  the  capability  to  adjust  contracts 
in  which  price  was  significantly  increased  due 
to  the  submission  of  either  Inacevirate  cost 
data  or  Inaccurate  pricing  data. 

Section  305(d)  sets  down  waiver  reqiiire- 
ments. 

Furthermore,  the  dollar  thresholds  in  this 
section  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  OFPP  according  to  a  formula 
provided  under  section  305(e) . 

Section  306,  Access  To  Records.  This  sec- 
tion applies  to  all  negotiated  contracts  under 
this  title.  While  blanket  authority  to  gain 
access  to  records  is  provided,  it  Is  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  to  guide  the  use  of  such  au- 
thority so  that  it  Is  not  abused.  Further,  the 
Intent  is  to  establish  broader  access  to  the 
company  than  Just  to  data  and  pricing  in- 
formation. 

Until  three  years  after  final  completion  of 
a  contract  negotiated  or  amended  under  this 
title,  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  execu- 
tive   agency    are    entitled    to    inspect    the 


plants,  books,  documents,  papers  or  records 
of  the  contractor  and  the  subcontractor.  A 
waiver  may  be  provided  for  contracts  with 
foreign  contractors  or  subcontractors.  Such 
inspections  shall  be  conducted  only  when 
necessary  to  insure  contract  performance. 
Multiple  inspections  and  examinations  of  a 
contractor  by  more  than  one  agency  shall  be 
eliminated  to  the  maximum  extent  practical 
by  coordinating  inspections  and  examination 
responsibilities. 

TITLE   rv ACQUISITION    BY    COMPETITIVE    SMALL 

PURCHASE  PROCEDURE  METHOD 

Section  401,  Criteria  for  Use.  This  sec- 
tion would  allow  the  use  of  competitive  small 
purchase  procedures  when  the  total  contract 
prices  does  not  exceed  $10,000.  However,  a 
contracting  officer  wo\ild  still  be  permitted 
to  use  the  competitive  methods  prescribed 
in  Titles  II  and  HI  of  this  Act  should  he 
choose  to  do  so. 

At  least  every  three  years  the  Administra- 
tor of  OFPP  would  be  required  to  review 
the  $10,000  celling  on  the  use  of  competitive 
small  purchase  procedures.  He  may  find  that 
the  celling  should  be  changed  and  this  sec- 
tion provides  a  formula  for  adjusting  the 
celling  up  or  down. 

Section  402,  Solicitations  and  Awards.  This 
section  would  require  that  the  award  be 
made  to  the  contractor  offering  the  property 
or  service  being  bid  upon  which  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  government 
through  effective  competition. 

TITLE  V GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Intent — ^Thls  title  generally  provides  the 
fiexlblllty  to  engage  In  practices  and  con- 
tracts which  result  In  cost  savings  and  re- 
duced administrative  burdens  whatever  of 
the  contract  mode.  It  also  prohibits  certain 
types  of  practices  and  sets  forth  circum- 
stances for  relief  from  specific  government 
surveillance  requirements. 

Regulatory  controls  would  be  reduced  for 
contractors  whose  business  activity  Is  pri- 
marily commercial  and  competitive  fixed- 
price  Government  contracts. 

Section  501,  Contract  Types.  Section  (a) 
would  disallow  the  use  of  cost-plus-a-per- 
centage-of-cost  contracting  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. However,  any  other  type  or  com- 
bination of  types  consistent  with  the  statute 
and  the  financial  risk  to  the  contractor  may 
be  used.  Section  (b)  establishes  fixed-price 
types  as  preferred  for  all  contracts,  with  a 
preference  for  adjusting  to  shorter  incre- 
ments of  work  (and  risk)  content  before  re- 
sorting to  cost-plus  type  contracts  to  cover 
larger  steps. 

Section  602,  Warranty  Against  Contingent 
Fees.  A  warranty  is  required  by  the  contrac- 
tor to  assure  that  no  person  or  selling  agency 
has  been  employed  or  retained  to  solicit  the 
contract  upon  any  agreement  of  a  commis- 
sion, percentage,  brokerage,  or  contingent 
fee,  excepting  bona  fide  employees  of  the 
contractor.  In  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the 
warranty,  the  government  may  annul  the 
contract  without  liability. 

Section  503,  Cancellations  and  Rejections. 
The  contracting  officer  may  withdraw  a  small 
purchase  order  prior  to  the  consummation 
of  a  contract;  cancel  invitation  for  sealed 
bids  openings  or  after  bid  openings  but 
before  awards;  or  cancel  a  request  for  pro- 
posal and  reject  all  officers.  If  he  feels  that 
it  Is  In  the  flest  Interest  of  the  government 
to  do  so. 

Section  504,  MvUti-Year  Contracts.  This 
section  would  allow  multi-year  contracts  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  five  years  when  ap- 
propriations are  available  and  adequate  for 
payment  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  Exceptions  to  the 
five  year  limitation  may  be  granted  by  the 
Administrator  of  OFPP,  who  In  turn,  must 
deliver  copies  of  the  exception  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor  to  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress. 


Section  505,  Advance,  Partial  and  Prog- 
ress Payments. 

Advance  payments  would  be  allowed  ex- 
cept that  they  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  Inamediate  contract 
performance  and  under  no  circumstances 
shall  exceed  the  unpaid  contract  price.  On 
making  such  payment,  the  government  shall 
have  title  to  the  progress  payment  inventory 
and  that  title  may  not  be  divested  by  any 
action  of  the  contractor. 

Section  506,  Remission  of  Liquidated  Dam- 
ages. Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head 
of  an  agency,  the  Comptroller  General  may 
remedy  all  or  part  of  any  liquidated  damages 
provided  by  the  contract  for  delay  in  per- 
forming the  contract. 

Section  507,  Determinations  and  Findings. 
This  section  requires  that  determinations 
provided  by  this  act  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  Individually  or  with  re- 
spect to  classes  of  contracts  and  shall  be 
final.  An  afficlal  record  shall  be  kept  of  such 
determinations  and  findings. 

Section  508,  Competitive  Bidding  Infor- 
mation. The  contracting  officer  and  other 
employees  are  required  to  refer  any  bids 
which  they  suspect  show  evidence  of  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  antl- trust  laws  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  appropriate  action.  The 
agency  shall  render  all  needed  assistance  and 
Informations  that  the  Attorney  eGneral  feels 
Is  necessary  and  relevant  to  this  Investiga- 
tion of  the  matter. 

Section  509,  Government  SvirvelUance  Re- 
quirements. This  section  gives  mechanism 
for  Implementing  the  Intent  to  substitute 
effective  competition  for  regulatory  con- 
trols. The  agency  head  may  grant  a  waiver 
from  certain  surveillance  requirements  If 
more  than  75  percent  of  that  part  of  a  con- 
tractor's biisiness  activity  which  is  sepa- 
rately managed  and  accounted  for  (gener- 
ally, for  each  profit  center)  is  conducted 
under  commercial  and  competitive  govern- 
ment contracts.  hTls  waiver  does  not  apply 
to  GAO  surveillance  requirements,  however. 

Section  510.  Maintenance  of  Regulations. 
This  section  gives  the  Administrator  of  OFPP 
authority  to  keep  existing  procurement  reg- 
ulations In  effect  while  new  consolldtaed 
regulations  are  promulgated  during  the  two 
year  period  following  enactment  of  this  bill. 

TITLE    VI — DELEGATION    OF    AUTHOKITT 

Intent — ^To  recognize  that  agency  heads, 
while  being  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
their  agencies,  ne6d  not  personally  approve 
every  procurement-related  action  specified 
In  this  Act. 

Section  601,  Delegation  Within  An  Execu- 
tive Agency.  Agency  heads  may  delegate  any 
authority  to  make  determinations  except 
waivers  from  government  data  and  surveil- 
lance requirements  under  section  509.  Waiver 
authorities  relating  to  detailed  product  spec- 
ifications under  section  202  and  relating  to 
single  source  awards  under  Title  in  may  be 
delegated  to  a  level  no  lower  than  to  the 
head  of  the  procuring  activity. 

Section  602,  Joint  Acquisitions.  To  facUi- 
tate  joint  acquisitions,  the  head  of  an  agency 
may  delegate  functions  and  assign  respon- 
sibilities relating  to  acquisition.  The  heads 
of  all  agencies  Involved  in  the  Joint  acquisi- 
tion may,  by  agreement,  delegate  the  acquisi- 
tion functions  and  assign  acquisition  respon- 
sibility form  one  agency  to  another. 

TITLE     VH 

Intent — To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  to 
provide  for  the  inexpensive,  Informal  and  ex- 
peditious resolution  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  protests  relating  to  the  award  or  pro- 
posed award  of  contracts. 

Section  701,  Purpose.  Self-explanatory. 

Section  702,  Jurisdiction.  This  section  gives 
the  Comptroller  General  authority  to  decide 
protests  and  further  prohibits  the  award  of 
contracts  while  protest  is  pending.  This  pro- 
hibition against  award  may  be  waived  upon 
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written  determination  by  th  ;  agency  head. 
The  Comptroller  General  naj  also  terminate 
contracts  for  the  convenlen  ;e  of  the  gov 
ernment  and  declare  soUcltat  Ions,  awards  or 
propose:!  awards  not  to  comp  jrt  with  law  or 
regulation. 

Section  703.  Proceedings 
to  be  Informal  to  the  maxlmilm 
decisions  to  be  rendered  pro  npily 
ent  with  the  need  to  develo] 
The  Comptroller  General  will 
to  hold  conferences  before 
thorlze  formal  discovery 
sue  subpoenas,  and  to  dlsml- 
tests.  In  addition,  he  may 
ment  of  bid  and  proposal  pr^aratlon 

Section  704,  General  Provts 
troUer  General  is  given  the  au 
such  regulations  as  may  be 
execution  of  his  functions  u 


1  'roceedlngs  are 
extent,  with 
cons  1st- 
a  full  record, 
have  authority 
decisions,  to  au- 
cJings.  to  is- 
frivolOTis  pro- 
julre  the  pay- 
costs. 
.  The  Comp- 
horlty  to  Issue 
nfccessary  In  the 
ider  this  title. 


pro(  ee 
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TITLE     Vm AMENDMENTS     /fnO    REPEALS 

Intent — To  modify  and  repe  il 


islation  as  may  be  necessary 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act 

Section   801.    Contains 
ments  to  other  legislation, 
vides  the  necessary  appeals 
islation. 


necessary   amend- 
802  pro- 
existing  leg- 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President 
to  Join   Senator  Lawton 
sponsor  of  the  Federal  . 
of  1977.  This  legislation  is 
sive  reform   and   consolidition 
Federal  procurement  laws 
enhance  competition,  proi^ote 
procedures  in  competitive 
and  facilitate  the  elimination 
Government  regulation 
requirements.    This 
form  of  the  procurement 
the  potential  for  saving  mi 
lars  through  improved  Federal 
Ing  and  spending  practices, 
this  legislation  will  foster 
enterprise  In  the  private 
Ing  reliance  on  noncompetitive 
source  contracts. 

The  statutory  framework 
Intended  to  implement  the 
tory   reform   recomj 
Federal  Procurement  Commission 
72.  Senator  Chiles  and  I  coflabor 
1974    to    implement    anoth 
recommendation    of    the 
Commission  by  establishing 
Federal  Procurement  Folic: 
OfiBce  of  Management  and 
ond  basic  reform  eliminated 
able  paperwork  by  expediting 
of  small-purchase  items  up 
$10,000.  However  the 
ineflaciencies  in  formal . 
cedures  have  continued 
this  bill  is  the  logical  next 
curement  reform  that  woul( 
major  portion  of  the  unfinished 
from    the    Procurement 
recommendations. 


The  basic  statute  controlling 
civilian  contract  procedures 
and  in  many  instances  ant 
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The  Federal  budget  Is  the  largest  single 
force  for  competition  among  businesses 
in  this  country.  The  budget  is  larger  by 
far  than  the  annual  production  of  every 
major  corporation.  FHirthermore,  every 
major  corporation  does  business  with  the 
Government  and  often  conforms  its  busi- 
ness practice  and  production  facilities  to 
meet  Government  contract  specifica- 
tions. It  is  imperative  therefore  that  Fed- 
eral Government  purchasing  procedures 
foster  competition  and  creative  enter- 
prise in  our  economy.  If  the  Federal 
Government  acts  as  a  deadening  force  in 
the  economy  through  its  contract  rela- 
tionships with  businesses,  we  endanger 
our  whole  economy  by  built-in  sluggish- 
ness and  uncompetitive  busines  prac- 
tices. This  threat  is  more  than  mere 
speculation  when  one  considers  the  eco- 
nomic force  of  the  Federal  Government's 
$70  billion  in  annual  contracting 
activities. 

The  reforms  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  built  upon  several  assumptions. 
The  most  basic  is  that  the  goal  of  pur- 
chasing the  best  product  at  lowest  cost 
is  best  served  by  open  and  active  com- 
petition for  Government  contracts.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  assumes  that  active  com- 
petition will  foster  technological  innova- 
tion and  continued  economic  growth  in 
our  economy.  Finally  the  bill  accepts  that 
consolidation  of  the  two  basic  procure- 
ment statutes,  with  reduced  reliance  on 
contract  specifications  spelled  out  in  ad- 
vance by  regulation,  will  yield  consider- 
able savings  in  Government  administra- 
tion and  paperwork  costs.  The  incentives 
and  constraints  of  open  competition  will 
replace  to  the  extent  possible  regulatory 
controls  by  Government. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the 
Procurement  Commission  which  this 
legislation  seeks  to  implement  are  as 
follows : 

First.  The  bill  would  eliminate  incon- 
sistencies in  the  two  primary  statutes  by 
consolidating  them  into  a  common  statu- 
tory framework  applicable  to  all  execu- 
tive agencies — civilian  and  military  and 
provide  in  the  statutory  base  for  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to 
implement  basic  procurement  policies. 

Second.  The  bill  requires  the  use  of 
formal  advertising  where  sealed  bids  are 
obtained  from  several  competitors  when 
conditions  permit  this  approach.  Nego- 
tiated contracts  may  be  substituted  as  an 
alternative  to  the  sealed  bid  approach. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  that  a  com- 
petitive number  of  sources  will  be  so- 
licited to  compete  for  the  Government's 
business.  When  contracts  are  not  to  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  lowest  cost  the 
evaluation  criteria  must  be  specified. 

Fourth.  The  agency  must  disclose  the 
reasons  for  rejection  to  the  imsuccessful 
bidder  to  help  foster  competition  in  the 
future. 

Fifth.  The  exception  to  competitive 
negotiation  for  a  contract  is  limited  to 
situations  where  there  is  only  one  pro- 
spective source  or  where  a  public  exi- 
gency or  national  emergency  exists. 

Sixth.  The  bill  contains  the  provision 
for  the  use  of  simplified  procurement 
procedures  for  contracts  up  to  $10,000  in 
amount.  The  ceiling  would  be  reviewed 
periodically. 


Seventh.  Executive  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  multiyear  con- 
tracts with  annual  appropriations  up  to 
a  limit  of  5  years. 

Eighth.  The  bill  emphasizes  fixed  price 
contracts  to  prevent  cost  overruns  as 
much  as  possible. 

This  bill  could  have  a  substantial  and 
lasting  beneficial  impact  on  economic 
growth  and  competitive  enterprise  in 
this  coimtry  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  legislation  their  careful  con- 
sideration and  active  support. 

The  issues  raised  by  this  bill  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  in  committee  and 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  full  com- 
ment by  persons  interested  in  procure- 
ment reform.  The  bill  will  be  fiu-ther 
refined  as  it  proceeds  through  committee 
channels. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1265.  A  bUI  to  amend  chapter  21 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
clude new  provisions  relating  to  the  ac- 
ceptance and  use  of  records  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  ARCHIVAL  RECORDS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  2  years  ago,  Congress  significantly 
strengthened  the  provisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552) 
to  facilitate  public  access  to  the  records 
of  the  Federal  executive  branch. 

During  that  same  year — 1974 — we 
also  opened  Government  dossiers  to  the 
individuals  who  were  the  subjects  of 
such  files  when  we  adopted  the  Privacy 
Act.  We  established  a  special  study 
panel — this  Commission  on  Federal  pa- 
perwork— to  assess  the  information  gath- 
ering, processing,  and  storing  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  establishment.  We 
also  created  an  entity— the  National 
Commission  on  Records  and  Documents 
of  Federal  Officials— to  explore  "the 
control,  disposition,  and  preservation  of 
records  and  documents  produced  by  or 
on  behalf  of  Federal  officials."  Both  of 
these  commissions  are  due  to  report 
their  findings  in  the  immediate  future. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act,  establish- 
ing the  statutory  presumption  that  the 
policy  deliberations  of  collegial  agencies 
of  the  Federal  executive  branch  will  be 
open  to  public  scrutiny  unless  the  iJer- 
missive  exemptions  of  the  statute  need 
be  applied  to  close  a  particular  session. 

Consistent  with  these  actions  of  the 
Congress,  I  am,  today,  introducing  a 
proposal  designed  to  preserve  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Nation  and  facilitate  pub- 
lic access  to  those  official  holdings.  This 
General  Services  Administration  a  few 
years  ago,  would  amend  chapter  21  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  include 
new  provisions  relating  to  the  accept- 
ance and  use  of  records  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Ser\'ices.  While  the  full  text  of 
the  measure  may  be  found  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Uke  to  briefly  outline  the  effects 
of  the  proposal  and  indicate  my  reasons 
for  urging  its  adoption. 

First,  under  present  law   (44  U.S  C. 
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2104),  when  the  head  of  an  agency 
states,  in  writing,  restrictions  he  be- 
lieves necessary  or  desirable  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  on  the  use  of  examination  of 
records  being  considered  for  transfer  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
for  accessioning  into  the  National  Ar- 
chives, the  Administrator  is  obligated  to 
impose  restrictions  without  question 
and  may  not  relax  or  remove  them  with- 
out the  written  concurrence  of  the 
agency  head.  This  situation  would  be 
changed  by  my  proposal  to  require  the 
Administrator's  concurrence  in  such  ac- 
cess restrictions  as  might  be  sought  by 
an  agency  head.  It  is  important  that  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  and  his 
expert  staff,  exercise  a  discretion  in  ac- 
cepting records  for  archiving  when  ac- 
cess restrictions  are  being  imposed.  In 
any  instance  where  the  Administrator 
disagrees  with  the  restrictions  sought 
by  an  agency  head,  the  records  in  ques- 
tion would,  in  effect,  be  refused  archival 
status.  Such  records  would  remain  with 
the  agency  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  In  brief,  the  Administrator  is 
being  called  upon  in  this  proposal  to  not 
accept  access  restrictions  inharmonious 
or  otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  freedom  of  information 
law. 

Second,  existing  law  <44  U.S.C.  2104) 
also  requires  that  statutory  or  other  ac- 
cess restrictions  remain  in  force  until  the 
records  are  50  years  old,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator orders  a  longer  period  of  se- 
crecy. My  proposal  would  reduce  the  50- 
year  duration  of  a  restriction  to  30  years 
and  would  require  the  Administrator  to 
consult  with  the  transferring  agency  be- 
fore imposing  a  longer  period  of  restric- 
tion. This  action  is  sought  to  bring 
archival  access  restrictions  into  closer 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  that  concern  is  raised 
that  this  relaxed  time  constraint  might 
cause  the  premature  release  of  sensitive 
information,  we  must  remember  that  the 
freedom  of  information  law  recognizes 
the  effects  of  intervening  statutes  gov- 
erning the  release  of  certain  types  of  in- 
formation and  also  exempts  records 
from  disclosure  when  such  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy.  If  the  administrator 
shoxild  desire  to  extend  the  access  restric- 
tion period  beyond  30  years,  justification 
for  doing  such  should  be  consistent  with 
standards  established  In  relevant  statu- 
tory law.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  personally  identifiable  infor- 
mation, the  standards  of  the  Privacy  Act 
might  be  cited  as  a  basis  for  access  re- 
strictions extending  beyond  30  years.  In 
any  event,  such  extension  would  hope- 
fully be  for  a  fixed  time  period  and  would 
be  selectively  used  for  particular  records 
and  not  applied  to  whole  files  or  deposits. 
Third,  my  proposal  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  relax,  remove,  or  impose 
restrictions  in  the  public  interest  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  an  agencv  when 
no  successor  entity  has  been  designated. 
Once  again,  the  Administrator,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Archivist  and  National 


Archives  experts,  would  be  granted  pro- 
fessional discretion  to  restrict  access  to 
archived  materials  but,  as  discussed 
above,  justification  for  so  doing  should 
be  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
otherwise  guided  by  relevant  statutory 
standards  bearer  upon  government  in- 
formation management. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  will  be  agreeable  to  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  transcends  par- 
tisan considerations  in  increasing  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  Government  and  in  sup- 
plementing the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  I  commend 
this  proposal  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  look  forward  to  its  expe- 
ditious adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1265 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 21  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2103  delete  the  words  "fifty 
years"  in  subsection  (2)  and  substitute  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "thirty  years";    and 

(b)  In  section  2104  delete  the  third  and 
fourth  sentences  in  their  entirety  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"When  the  head  of  an  agency  states.  In 
writing,  restrictions  that  appear  to  him  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  public  In- 
terest on  the  use  or  examination  of  records 
being  considered  for  transfer  from  his  cus- 
tody to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, the  Administrator  shall.  If  he  concurs 
and  In  consultation  with  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  impose  the  restrictions  on  the 
records  so  transferred,  and  may  not  remove 
or  relax  the  restrictions  without  the  concur- 
rence in  writing  of  the  head  of  the  agency 
from  which  the  material  was  transferred,  or 
of  his  successor  in  function,  if  any.  In  the 
event  that  an  agency  is  terminated  and  there 
is  no  successor  in  function,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  relax,  remove,  or  impose 
restrictions  on  the  agency's  records  when  he 
determines  that  such  action  is  In  the  public 
interest.  Statutory  and  other  restrictions  re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  shall  remain  in  force 
until  the  records  have  been  in  existence  for 
thirty  years  unless  the  Administrator  by 
order,  after  having  consulted  with  the  Ar- 
chivist and  the  head  of  the  transferring 
agency  or  his  successor  In  function,  deter- 
mines as  to  specific  bodies  of  records  that 
for  reasons  consistent  with  standards  estab- 
lished In  relevant  statutory'  law  the  restric- 
tions shall  remain  in  force  for  a  longer 
period." 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

R.  1266.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fund  for 
activating  authorized  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  activating  new  commis- 
sions, committees,  board,  and  small  agen- 
cies during  he  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  the  time  their  appropriations  * 
become  available.  This  bill  authorizes  an 


appropriation  of  capital  of  not  to  exceed 
$3  million  to  the  fund  for  this  purpose. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  ad- 
vances may  be  made  from  the  fund  for 
operating  these  organizations  for  a  max- 
imum period  of  1  year,  provided  that 
such  advances  may  not  be  made  to  any 
organization  for  which  fimds  have  been 
denied  by  Congress.  Any  advances  from 
the  fund  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  from 
any  appropriations  made  available  for 
which  the  funds  were  advanced. 

The  fund  would  be  administered  by 
GSA,  which  currently  performs  admin- 
istrative support  services  for  more  than 
40  small  commissions  and  committees. 
No  advances  will  be  made  imtil  after  the 
expiration  of  30  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  through  the  Director  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  submits  a  notlflca- 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

This  bill  will  overcome  the  crippling 
delays  in  activating  these  newly  estab- 
lished organizations,  which  In  some  In- 
stances has  seriously  jeopardized  their 
meeting  the  time  limitations  prescribed 
by  the  authorizing  legislation.  Several 
examples  of  these  delays  were — 

The  Aviation  Advisory  Commission  was 
established  by  Congress  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  91-258,  approved  May  21,  1970. 
This  Commission  was  required  to  present 
Its  report  and  recommendations  by  not 
later  than  January  1,  1972.  However,  ap- 
propriations were  not  enacted  for  the 
funding  of  this  Commission  until  May  25, 
1971. 

The  Commission  on  the  Review  of  Na- 
tional Policy  Toward  Gambling  was 
established  by  Congress  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  91-452.  approved  October  15. 
1970.  which  provided  for  appointment  of 
the  members  after  October  15,  1972.  The 
Commission  Chairman  and  members 
were  appointed  December  23,  1972,  but 
the  initial  appropriation  was  not  enacted 
untU  October  30,  1973,  almost  a  year 
later. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Commission  was 
established  by  Congress  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  92-522,  approved  October  21. 
1972.  The  Commission  Chairman  and 
members  were  appointed  May  14,  1973, 
but  the  initial  appropriation  was  not  en- 
acted until  November  27,  1973,  6  months 
later. 

It  is  recognized  that  section  402  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law 
93-344,  provides  a  procedure  for  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation  approxi- 
mately 1  year  In  advance  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  new  program  goes  into 
effect.  Although  section  402  provides  a 
solution  to  funding  problems  of  large 
departments  and  agencies  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  annual  authorizations  and 
can  plan  for  appropriations  far  in  ad- 
vance, we  believe  that  the  small  agencies 
covered  by  this  bill,  which  were  estab- 
lished in  response  to  emergency  situa- 
tions and  for  short  terms,  will  not  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  section  402.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  likely  to  suffer  the  same 
funding  delays  experienced  by  previously 
established  commissions. 
This  bill  Is  by  no  means  intended  to 
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encourage    the   proliferation 
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in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioA,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  t|ie  Record,  as 
follows : 
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By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1267.  A  bill  to  amend 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presideit 
the  Federal  Government 
ous  facilities  over  30  mil 
of  records.  Each  year  the  g 
ord  holdings  within  the  Government 
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scribe  records  of  a  common  nature  cre- 
ated by  several  or  all  Federal  agencies. 
At  present,  these  records  constitute  ap- 
proximately 35  percent,  or  10.5  million 
cubic  feet,  of  the  records  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Agency  practices  re- 
garding disposition  of  these  records  un- 
der the  present  law  usually  result  in 
their  retention  long  after  their  useful- 
ness has  ended.  Mandatory  application 
of  these  schedules  for  all  Federal  agen- 
cies would  require  immediate  disposal  of 
the  records,  except  in  extenuating  cir- 
cimistances — that  is,  claims,  litigation, 
or  unusual  operating  procedures — when 
the  records  have  served  their  normal 
purposes. 

Second,  the  amendment  of  44  United 
States  Code  3303a  would  clarify  the  re- 
tention period  for  records  in  cases  where 
an  authorization  by  the  Administrator 
of  a  general  disposal  schedule  conflicts 
with  a  specific  disp>osal  schedule  author- 
ized for  the  records  of  a  particular 
agency.  In  cases  of  such  conflict,  the 
shorter  retention  period  is  required,  al- 
though, in  extraordinary  situations,  the 
agency  may  apply  for  an  extension. 

As  presently  written,  section  1503  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  provides  for 
the  retention  in  the  National  Archives 
of  the  originals  of  certain  documents 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  The 
statute  also  provides  for  inspection  of 
these  documents  pursuant  to  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  Four  categories  of  documents 
are  now  'preserved  under  the  require- 
ment of  section  1503: 

First.  Presidential  proclamation  and 
Executive  Orders; 
Second.  Rules  and  regulations; 
Third.  Proposed  rules — notice  to  the 
public  of  proposed  issuances — and 

Fourth.  Notices — hearings,  investiga- 
tions, committee  meetings,  and  so  forth. 

With  the  exception  of  Presidential 
proclamations  and  Executive  Orders,  the 
historical  and  intrinsic  value  of  retain- 
ing the  original  of  all  such  documents 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  is  ques- 
tionable. The  National  Archives  now 
houses  more  than  1,000  cubic  feet  of  Fed- 
eral Register  documents — projected  to 
2,000  cubic  feet  by  1980— with  such  docu- 
ments receiving  little,  if  any.  use. 

Due  to  the  growing  space  problem  In 
the  National  Archives,  the  disposal  of 
certain  of  these  documents  would  be 
most  beneficial.  This  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Register  to  develop  and 
issue  disposal  schedules  appUcable  to 
these  Federal  Register  documents.  The 
time  retention  of  the  documents  would 
vary  depending  on  the  subject  matter  of 
each  document  Presidential  proclama- 
tions and  Executive  orders  would  not  be 
included  and  would  be  retained  per- 
manently because  of  their  historical 
value.  The  implementation  of  this  proce- 
dure would  be  relatively  simple,  requir- 
ing only  categorization  of  the  various 
dociunents  according  to  the  disposal 
schedules. 

I  feel  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  makes  substantive  progress  in 
moving  us  closer  to  our  commitment  to 
eliminate  waste  and  increase  eflSciency 
In  the  Federal  Government  That  com- 


mitment knows  no  partisanship  nor  any 
enemy  save  bureaucracy  itself,  and  it  is 
one  I  plan  to  augment  through  future 
introduction  of  cost-savings  proposals 
like  this  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
and  a  cost-savings  breakdown  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem,bled.  That  sec- 
tion 3303a  of  chapter  33,  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  deleting  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3303a  In  Its  entirety,  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  Authorizations  granted  under  lists 
and  schedules  submitted  to  to  the  Adminis- 
trator under  section  3303  of  this  title,  and 
schedules  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  mandatory,  subject  to  section  3909 
of  this  title.  As  between  an  authorization 
granted  under  lists  and  schedules  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  under  section  3303  of 
this  title  and  an  authorization  contained  In 
a  schedule  promulgated  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  application  of  the  au- 
thorization providing  for  the  shorter  reten- 
tion period  shall  be  required,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 2909  of  this  title."; 

(b)  By  striking  out  the  word  "may"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "shall" 
In  the  first  sntence  of  subsection   (d);   and 

(c)  By  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  sentence : 

"A  Federal  agency  may  request  changes  In 
such  schedules  for  its  records  pursuant  to 
section  2909  of  this  title." 

Section  1503  of  chapter  33,  title  44,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  fifth 
sentence  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  sentence: 

"The  original  shall  be  retained  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  unless  such 
original  Is  disposed  of  In  accordance  with 
disposal  schedules  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister pursuant  to  regulations  issued  under 
this  chapter:  however,  originals  of  Proclama- 
tions of  the  President  and  Executive  Orders 
shall  be  permanently  retained  by  the  Admin- 
istration as  part  of  the  National  Archives  of 
the  United  States." 

Estimated  Annual  Savings  Through  Man- 
datory Application  op  General  Records 

SCHEDrrLES 

Items  1  through  3  are  based  on  agency 
submissions  of  ten  comprehensive  schedules 
per  year  which  do  not  contain  General  Rec- 
ords Schedules  as  Issued  by  QSA. 

1.  Eliminate  agency  manpower  costs  of 
scheduling  records  common  to  several  or  all 
Federal  aeencles.  These  manpower  costs 
cover  such  activities  as  (1)  Inventorying 
files;  (2)  devising  series  description;  (3)  es- 
tablishing disposition  standards:  and  (4) 
compiling  lists  of  Items  for  Incorporation  In 
agency  records  control  schedules. 

Estimated  annual  savings:  $160,000:  10 
man-years  at  $15,000  per  man-year. 

2.  Eliminate  NARS  and  GAO  manpower 
costs  In  (1)  evaluating  those  portions  of 
agency  schedules  covering  records  common 
to  several  or  all  Federal  agencies,  and  (2) 
comparing  the  agency  disposition  standards 
for  such  records  with  approved  disposition 
standards  In  the  General  Records  Schedules. 

Estimated  annual  savings:  $80,000;  4  man- 
years  at  $20,000  per  man-year. 

3.  Reduce  agency   manpower  and  equip- 
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ment  costs  of  publishing  and  printing  agency 
records  control  schedules.  The  cost  of  NARS' 
printing  of  Increased  number  of  General 
Records  Schedules  will  be  significantly  less 
than  the  combined  agency  costs  of  publish- 
ing and  printing  individual  schedules  for 
records  common  to  several  or  all  Federal 
agencies. 

Estimated  annxial  costs  (agency) :  $50,000; 
Estimated  annual  costs  (NARS) :  $20,000 
(preparation);  $5,000  (printing);  Estimated 
total  savings :  $25,000. 

4.  Reduce  NARS  and  agency  manpower 
and  equipment  costs  of  storing  an  estimated 
500,000  cubic  feet  of  records  (5%  of  10  mU- 
Uon  cubic  feet)  common  to  several  or  all 
Federal  agencies  for  varying  periods  of  time 
In  Federal  records  centers  and  agency  file 
space. 

Estimated  annual  savings  (agency) : 
$2,694,000;  300,000  cu.  ft.  at  $8.98  per  cubic 
foot. 

Estimated  annual  savings  (NARS) : 
$144,000;  200,000  cu.  ft.  at  $.72  per  cubic 
foot. 

Estimated  total  annual  savings:  $2,838,000. 

5.  Reduce  NARS  manpower  costs  of  proc- 
essing transfers  of  records  common  to  several 
or  all  Federal  agencies  Into  Federal  records 
centers  under  a  wide  variety  of  individual 
agency  records  control  schedules,  since  agen- 
cies increasingly  will  Incorporate  the  manda- 
tory General  Records  Schedules  into  agency 
records  control  schedules  as  supplements. 

Estimated  annual  savings:  $75,000;  one- 
lialf  man-years  per  FRC  at  $10,000  per  man- 
year. 

Estimated  total  annual  savings  of 
$3,024,000  to  the  government  would  result 
from  mandatory  application  of  General  Rec- 
ords Schedules. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiBicoFF) :  S.  1268.  A  bill  to 
Increase   the   compensation   of 
the  Chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
of    the    Director    and    Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement  and   Bugdet;    to   the 
Committee    on    Governmental 
Affairs. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries  recom- 
mended   significant    increases    in    the 
compensation  of  Federal  executives  as 
a   means   of   improving  and   restoring 
public  confidence  in  Government  insti- 
tutions. The  executive  pay  raises  now  in 
efifect,   together   with   the  enforcement 
of  strict  codes  of  public  conduct,  should 
significantly  enhance  the  Government's 
ability  to  attract  executive  personnel  of 
exemplary  competence  and  integrity. 

The  Commission  ended  its  outstanding 
work  with  the  observation  that  "a  signi- 
ficant number  of  Federal  Government 
jobs,  both  in  the  supergrades  and  execu- 
tive levels,  are  evaluated  erroneously." 
It  then  goes  on  to  identify  two  prom- 
inent examples  of  such  erroneous  classi- 
fication which  I  believe  to  be  so  deserv- 
ing of  immediate  rectification,  that  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues  for 
immediate  and  positive  action — speci- 
fically, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  proposing  legislation  which, 
by  amendment  to  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  would  raise  these  positions 
from  level  n  to  level  I  of  the  executive 
schedule  and  correspondingly  would 
raise  the  positions  of  OMB  Deputy  Di- 


rector and  Federal  Reserve  Board  mem- 
bers from  executive  level  in  to  level  n. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  re- 
named the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970,  reflecting  a  basic  change  in  the 
emphasis  of  that  Office.  In  addition  to  its 
key  fimction  of  assisting  the  President 
In  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the 
Federal  budget,  the  executive  manage- 
ment responsibilities  of  OMB  were  ex- 
panded in  the  areas  of  program  evalua- 
tion, interagency  coordination,  intergov- 
ernmental relations,  management  and 
organization  improvement,  development 
of  new  information  systems,  recruitment 
and  development  of  career  manpower, 
legislation  review,  and  the  coordination 
of  Federal  statistical  services.  OMB 
functions  have  been  further  elaborated 
and  expanded  by  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of 
1974,  which  significantly  enlarged  the 
budget-making  process,  and  by  other 
recent  enactments. 

Recognition  of  the  crucial  role  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
spurred  the  passage  of  Public  Law  93- 
250  in  1974,  to  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointments  of  both  the  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  of  OMB.  The 
House  report  accompanying  this  bill 
openly  acknowledged  the  widespread 
view  that,  and  I  quote,  "Next  to  the 
President,  the  Director — of  OMB— is  the 
most  powerful  person  in  the  executive 
branch."  With  reference  to  the  "vast 
power  and  importance"  of  this  position, 
the  report  notes: 

The  Director  Is  not  one  of  the  "faceless" 
confidential  advisers  to  the  President.  He 
stands  In  his  own  right  as  a  policymaker  and 
administrator.  He  directs  an  organization  of 
660  employees.  His  circulars  and  bulletins 
regulate,  control,  and  limit  Government  per- 
formance In  a  variety  of  ways.  More  than  60 
statutory  provisions  relate  to  the  duties  of 
the  Director  or  his  office. 

Since  the  positions  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  OMB  were  assigned 
their  current  salary  levels  by  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964,  the  Federal 
budget  has  more  than  tripled  in  size — 
from  $118.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964  to 
an  estimated  $417  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Director  of  OMB  are  comparable  in 
importance  to  those  of  other  officials  at 
executive  level  I,  but  the  Director  is  the 
only  member  of  Cabinet  rank  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation  who  is  not  at  that 
pay  level.  This  differentiation  can  no 
longer  be  justified. 

The  compensation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  at  level  n  of  the 
executive  schedule  is  equally  anomalous. 
As  reported  by  the  Commission  on  Exec- 
utive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  salaries: 
By  any  standard,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  responsibilities 
that  one  could  argue  are  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  posi- 
tion has  many  aspects  of  a  career  Job — 
given  the  14  year  tenure.  Thus,  It  does  not 
offer  the  prospect  of  a  short  Government 
career. 

A  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents  with 
the  current  rate  of  executive  level  n 
reveals  that  all  but  one  of  the  bank 
presidents  received  higher  compensation 


than  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  salaries  of  the  bank 
presidents  range  from  $2,500  to  $45,000 
more  than  executive  level  m,  the  cur- 
rent pay  level  of  the  six  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Before  the  enactment  of  an  execu- 
tive pay  raise  bill  in  1949 — ^Public  Law 
81-359 — the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Board  received  the  same  compen- 
sation as  Cabinet  members,  then  $15,000 
annually.  This  earlier  recognition  of  the 
Board's  significance  to  national  mone- 
tary policy  and  its  now  pervasive  impact 
on  the  economy  and  society  as  a  whole 
should  be  affirmed.  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  the  statutory  authorization 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  System — 12 
United  States  Code— has  strict  con- 
flict of  interest  provisions  that  would 
easily  satisfy  modern  efforts  to  impose 
rigorous  codes  of  conduct  on  public 
officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  need  to  read 
the  tea  leaves  to  know  that  the  subject 
of  pay  increases  often  strikes  a  discon- 
sonant  cord  in  many  of  us.  Certainly  it 
does  not  make  for  good  press  and,  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  are  not  asked 
to  fill  the  shoes  of  those  for  whom  a 
pay  raise  is  proposed,  there  smacks  of 
the  "big  spending"  syndrome  all  over 
again. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  shoulder  the 
responsibility  to  eliminate  inequity 
whenever  possible.  The  total  cost  of 
raising  the  levels  of  these  nine  inequi- 
tably compensated  positions,  as  pro- 
posed, would  be  $52,000  annually.  While 
this  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money  by  most 
modem  standards — the  issue  is  not  the 
amoimt  of  money  but  whether  these 
positions  are  to  be  reclassified  to  more 
accurately  reflect  their  levels  of  complex 
and  vitally  important  responsibilities.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  positions  where 
the  complexities  and  demands  of  a  mod- 
ern world  have  so  increased  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  outstripped  current 
classification  levels.  We  caomot  ignore 
these  realities.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  m-ge  the  expeditious  adoption  of 
this  legislation.. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(14)  Director,  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

"(15)  Chairman.  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.". 

(b)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out — 

"(10)  Chairman.  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(11)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get."; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(24)  Members,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(25)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.". 
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(c)   Section  5314  of  title  6, 
Code.  Is  amended — 
( 1 )  by  striking  out — 

(A)  "(34)  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Budget. 

(B)  "(43)  Members,  Board  o 
the  Federal  Beserve  System 


United  States 

>f  the  Bureau 
Governors  of 
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S.    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  Washington   ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
rity  Act  to  authorize  a  pa]tment 
the  medicare  program  for 
ices  performed  by  chiroprsjctors 

S.    247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GoiDWATER,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  24  7,  to  provide 
recognition  to  the  Women^  Air  Force 
Service  Pilots. 

S.    682 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  MAinuson 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire 
Intyre  and  Mr.  Durkini, 
from  Washington   <Mr.  Jac 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
PHREY)  were  added  as 
682.  the  Tanker  Safety  Act 


the 

(Mr.  Mc- 

;he  Senator 

KsoN) ,  and 

(Mr.  HUM- 

of  S. 

bf  1977. 


cosp  )nsors 


S.    701 


W]  LLIAMS) 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pel 
tor  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 
DOLPH),  the  Senator  from 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  froin 
I  Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senatqr 
mont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were 
sponsors  of  S.  701,  the  Emergency 
cational  Assistance  Act, 


S.    718 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stonf 
tor  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United 
to  require  the  Administrator 
Affairs  to  provide  veterans 
cost  information  relating  to 
sion   of   Government- 
ance  to  individual  life 


71  B 


-superv  Ised 


S.    906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Humphrey) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
prohibit   discriminatory 
respect  to  physically  handicapped 
sons. 

8.    1011 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ron 
tor  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan  ^orth 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Clellan)   were  added  as 
S.  1011,  to  amend  title  18,  United 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual 
of  children  and  the 
terstate  or  foreign  commerce 
graphs  or  films  depicting 
tion. 


su(h 


S.  1040 


104) 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
tor  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  _ 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
ment  Act  to  prohibit  the 
tion  of  children  and  the  tra|isportation 
and   dissemination   of 
films  depicting  such  exploitation 
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S.  1072 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxtnaga)  and 
the  Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  Anderson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1072,  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  voter  registration 
program. 

SENATE  RESOLXmON  124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  124,  relating  to  the 
ending  of  all  nuclear  explosions. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
REZK),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15, 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  chemical  warfare. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  180  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3477).  the  Tax 
Simplification  and  Reduction  Act  of 
1977. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


YOUTH   EMPLOYMENT   AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1977— S.  1242 

AMENDMENT    NO.    184 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources.  > 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  1242)  to  provide  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  youth. 


AGRICULTURE       AND       CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  AMENDMENTS— S.  275 

AMENDMENT    NO.    185 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  Senator  McGovern  and 
myself,  an  amendment  to  S.  275,  which 
would  authorize  Federal  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  the  supplemental 
food  program.  This  program  provides 
iron-  and  protein-rich  commodities  to 
low-Income  pregnant  women  and  to  chil- 
dren under  6  who  are  in  need  of  nutri- 
tional supplements. 

A  child  deprived  of  proper  nutrition 
will  never  develop  to  full  mental  capac- 
ity. Proper  nutrition  must  occur  in  two 
stages.  The  first  of  these  is  very  early  in 
pregnancy.  The  unborn  child  is  com- 
pletely dependent  on  what  nutrition  is 
available  to  its  mother.  If  a  woman  does 
not  receive  proper  nutrition  during  her 
pregnancy,  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  her  child's  brain  or  body  will  never 
develop  to  Its  potential  capacity. 

The  second  critical  stage  where  proper 
nutrition  is  a  must,  begins  about  the  20th 
week  of  pregnancy  and  continues  until 
at  least  2  years  after  bh-th.  This  stage 
is  perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  stage  of 


brain  development,  and  inadequate  nu- 
trition will  inflict  a  lasting  damage  that 
cannot  be  corrected. 

The  child  whose  brain  is  damaged  or 
whose  growth  is  stunted  because  of  poor 
diet  faces  a  life  of  dependency  and  pov- 
erty. If  we  simply  examine  tiie  humsm 
plight  of  nutritionally  vulnerable  women 
and  children,  the  moral  considerations 
involved  would  seem  to  be  of  such  con- 
sequence to  Insure  that  adequate  steps 
be  taken  to  prevent  such  damage.  How- 
ever, if  that  is  not  enough,  then  cost- 
cutters  could  approach  this  from  a  dif- 
ferent vantage  point.  The  costs  asso- 
ciated with  providing  nutritional  supple- 
ments to  vulnerable  women  and  children 
are  far  less  than  the  cost  to  future  gen- 
erations in  terms  of  providing  health 
care,  lost  productivity,  and  perhaps  de- 
pendency on  the  public  assistance 
system. 

There  are  presently  about  44  supple- 
mental feeding  programs  serving  over 
104,000  women  and  children,  the  largest 
being  Focus:  HOPE  in  Detroit.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  provides  about 
$17.1  million  worth  of  food  a  year  for  all 
the  programs,  but  no  funds  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative, delivery,  storage,  public  in- 
formation or  nutrition  education  costs. 
This  has  meant  that  program  sponsors 
have  been  forced  to  seek  money  for  those 
activities  from  local  and  State  agencies 
or  other  Federal  departments.  Many  pro- 
grams have  not  been  able  to  secure  out- 
side funding  sources  and  have  been 
forced  to  close.  The  supplemental  food 
program  operated  jointly  by  the  Mem- 
phis Area  South  project  and  the  St.  Jude 
Children's  Research  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  is  currently  facing  this  par- 
ticular crisis,  and  may  s(X)n  be  forced 
to  close  its  doors  to  himdreds  of  needy 
pregnant  women  and  children.  Other 
programs  have,  at  times,  had  food  avail- 
able but  no  way  to  get  the  commodities 
to  the  people  they  seek  to  help. 

This  legislation  would  provide  perma- 
nent authority  for  the  supplemental  food 
program.  It  would  also  require  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  provide  additional 
funds  of  up  to  20  percent  of  the  value  of 
commodities  to  each  program  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative and  other  nonfood  costs. 
Based  on  a  projected  budget  authority 
of  $17.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1978,  the 
proposal  would  cost  at  most  $3.52  mil- 
lion in  additional  funds. 

The  amendment  will  also  require  the 
Agriculture  Department  to: 

Provide  nutritional  food  recognizing 
the  cultural  patterns  of  the  recipients; 

Provide  equivalent  substitutions  if  a 
shortage  of  a  particular  item  occurs:  and 
Provide  specific  types  of  foods  which 
are  to  be  made  available,  including  any 
special  formulas  for  babies  or  pregnant 
women  declared  necessary  by  qualified 
medical  personnel. 

This  program  provides  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  means  by  which  we 
can  tackle  the  problem  of  malnourlsh- 
ment  and  prevent  the  problems  of  those 
who  might  be  permanently  damaged  by 
diet  deficiencies.  The  only  "medicine" 
which  can  prevent  malnourishment  and 
undernourishment  is  food.  By  providing 
administrative  moneys  for  supplemental 
f(X)d  programs  we  can  insure  that  these 
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programs  will  continue  to  prescribe  food 
for  vulnerable  low-Income  women  and 
children  as  a  preventive  "medicine." 

The  late  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  and 
Senator  McGovern  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  second  session  of  the 
94th  Congress.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
tribute  the  Congress  could  pay  to  Phil 
Hart,  than  to  Insure  that  a  program  to 
which  he  was  deeply  committed  be  able 
to  continue  to  provide  nutritional  sup- 
plements to  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  States  operating  sup- 
plemental food  programs  in  November 
1976,  an  article  about  the  nutritional 
benefits  of  the  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram, an  article  about  the  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition, and  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  185 

On  page  96,  line  2,  "(a)  immediately  after 
"SEC.  1304.". 

On  page  96,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

(b)  The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  redesignating  section  5  of  the  Act  as 
section  6;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  section  4  of  the  Act  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"commodity  supplemental  food  program 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  In  carrying  out  the  supple- 
mental feeding  program  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram') to  which  reference  is  made  in  section 
4  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  pay  to  each  State  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering any  such  program  all  adminis- 
trative costs  in  any  fiscal  year  not  in  excess 
of  an  amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  value  of  commodities 
made  available  to  the  State  or  local  agency 
for  such  program  in  such  fiscal  year.  In  no 
case  shall  any  State  or  local  agency  receive 
less  for  administrative  expenses  in  any  fiscal 
year  than  it  received  In  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  section  was  enacted. 

"(2)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  each  State  or  local 
agency  participating  in  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  describing  the  manner  in 
which  nutrition  education  services  are  be- 
ing provided  to  the  recipients  of  food  under 
the  program.  The  payment  of  administrative 
expenses  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not,  however,  be 
conditioned  upon  the  submission  of  such 
report  by  any  State  or  local  agency. 

"(3)  During  the  first  three  months  of  any 
commodity  supplemental  food  program,  or 
until  such  program  reaches  its  projected 
caseload  level,  whichever  comes  first,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  those  administrative  costs 
necessary  to  commence  the  program  success- 
fuUy. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
take  Into  account  medical  and  nutritional 
requirements  and  cultural  eating  patterns 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  for  recipients  under 
the  commodity  supplemental  food  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  appropriate  provision  for  equivalent 
substitutions  of  commodities  where  shortages 
occur  in  the  commodity  supplement  food 
program. 

"(d)  (1)  Administrative  costs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  commodity  supplemental  food 
program  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 


to,  expenses  for  information  and  referral, 
operation,  monitoring,  nutrition  education, 
start-up  costs,  and  general  administration, 
including  staff,  warehouse  and  transportation 
personnel,  insurance,  and  administration  of 
the  State  or  local  office. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  require  that  the  food  made 
avaUable  to  any  recipient  under  such  pro- 
gram include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following:  dried  egg  mix,  canned  fruits, 
canned  fruit  Juice,  canned  vegetables,  iron 
fortified  cereal,  Infant  cereal,  canned  meat 
and  canned  poultry,  evaporated  millc,  Instant 
fortified  nonfat  dry  milk,  peanut  butter,  in- 
stant potatoes,  dried  beans,  and  com  syrup. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
the  food  contain  commercially  formulated 
preparations  specifically  designed  for  women 
or  Infants  in  those  cases  where,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  qualified  medical  personnel,  such  for- 
mulations are  necessary  to  meet  the  medical 
and  nutritional  needs  of  the  individual  pro- 
gram recipient  involved. 

"(3)  During  each  fiscal  year  the  com- 
modity supplemental  food  program  is  In  op- 
eration, the  same  types  and  varieties  of 
commodities  in  the  same  proportional 
amounts  as  are  available  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  (or  as  were  available  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
whichever  is  greater)  shall  be  maintained 
throughout  the  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  The  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  supplementary  to 
the  special  supplemental  food  program,  the 
food  stamp  program  (without  regard  to 
whether  an  area  Is  under  the  food  stamp 
program),  and  the  food  distribution  pro- 
gram. The  commodity  supplemental  food 
program  shall  operate  side  by  side  with  any 
existing  special  supplemental  food  program, 
if  the  State  or  local  agency  responsible  for 
carrying  out  such  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  establishes  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent participation  by  households  and  Indi- 
viduals In  both  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  and  the  special  supplemental 
food  program. 

"(f)  No  State  or  local  agency  may  prohibit 
children  under  six  years  of  age  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program  if  they  are  other- 
wise eligible  to  receive  such  benefits. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program.". 


Supplemental  food  program:  November  1976 
SFP 

Infants   18,914 

ChUdren     65, 537 

Women   20, 165 

Total— _ 104, 606 


Number 
of  pro-        Partici- 
State  grams  patlon 


Amount 


Arkansas 10  7, 197  $79, 507 

California 2  7,549  82,870 

Colorado 6  9,858  105,988 

Washington, 

D.C 1  9,510  100,591 

Illinois 1  4. 682  50,  529 

Iowa 4  2,  623  28, 138 

Louisiana 1  11,661  135,117 

Michigan    1  26,941  345,989 

^Qnnesota 1  874  5, 451 

Nebraska 1  3, 027  34, 049 

North  Carolina.  4  2,500  31,077 

North  Dakota—  2  122  1,014 

South  Dakota..  1  1,311  8,722 

Tennessee 9  16, 761  194, 433 

Total 104,  606  1,  203,  475 


Nutritional   Benefits  From  Federal  Pood 

Assistance 
(A  Survey  of  Preschool  Black  (Children  From 

Low-Income  Families  in  Memphis) 

(By  Anthony  G.  Kafatos,  MJ).,  MJ.H.,  and 

Paul  Zee,  M.D..  Ph.  D.) 

Approximately  4,000  preschool  black  chil- 
dren from  low-income  famUies  in  South 
Memphis  participated  for  three  years  in  a 
supplementary  food  program  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Part  of 
this  group  received  additional  benefit  from 
food  stamps,  day-care  centers,  and  an  In- 
fant-feeding program.  We  evaluated  the  ef- 
fects of  this  participation  in  250  chUdren 
selected  randomly  from  the  enrollment  list 
of  the  supplementary  program.  Each  chUd 
was  examined  for  height,  weight,  head  cir- 
cumference, and  levels  of  hemoglobin,  serum 
iron,  and  vitamins  A  and  C.  The  data  were 
then  compared  with  those  from  a  similar 
survey  in  the  same  area  conducted  three 
years  before. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  indicate 
considerable  improvements  in  height  and 
weight  and  a  reduction  in  the  Incidence  of 
anemia  and  in  the  numbers  of  children  with 
low  plasma  vitamin  A  levels. 

In  the  absence  of  other  recognizable  inter- 
vening factors,  we  conclude  that  federal  food 
assistance  programs  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  observed  nutritional  Improve- 
ments. {Am  J  Dis  Child  131:265-269,  1977) 
In  1969,  high  frequencies  of  stunted  growth 
and  anemia  were  foimd  within  the  preschool 
population  of  a  predominantly  black  com- 
munity In  South  Memphis.!  These  defi- 
ciencies were  attributed  to  an  Inadequate 
diet  due  to  low  family  Income,  and  these 
data  provided  us  with  baselines  for  evaluat- 
ing the  effects  of  Increased  federal  food  as- 
sistance to  the  children  of  this  urban  com- 
munity. Reported  here  are  the  results  of  a 
follow-up  nutrition  survey  conducted  in  1972 
after  the  study  population  had  participated 
for  three  years  in  a  supplementary  food  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  and  had  received  addi- 
tional benefit  from  food  stamps,  day-care 
centers,  and  an  Infant -feeding  program. 
These  findings,  by  comparison  with  base- 
line values,  demonstrate  considerable  Im- 
provements in  height  and  weight  and  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  In  the  frequency  of  anemia. 

COMMtTNITY  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  subjects  of  this  survey  were  aU  resi- 
dents of  a  predominantly  black  community 
in  South  Memphis.  The  area  encompasses 
nine  census  tracts  and  in  1970,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  37,620,  of  whom  4,972  were  under  6 
years  of  age.'  Living  conditions  from  1969  to 
1972  were  typical  of  those  in  urban  poverty 
neighborhoods:  nearly  20 ^v  of  the  10,902  oc- 
cupied housing  units  were  dilapidated  or  de- 
teriorating; overcrowding  was  common,  with 
more  than  one  person  per  room  in  30%  of  the 
houses;  and  many  homes  were  without  ade- 
quate kitchen  or  plumbing  faciUtles.  The 
median  family  Income  for  each  of  the  nine 
census  tracts  ranged  from  $2,986  to  $4,783 
a  year.  Yearly  earnings  for  one  half  of  the 
families  were  below  official  poverty  guide- 
lines, and  34%  to  54%  of  this  group  re- 
ceived public  financial  assistance.'  According 
to  census  statistics,  11.4%  of  the  male  labor 
force  was  unemployed  In  1970.' 

Averaged  data  on  infant  mortality  and 
prematurity  in  the  community  were  avail- 
able for  the  period  of  1966  to  1971  (Memphis 
and  Shelby  County  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment, impubllshed  data,  September  1973). 
From  1966  to  1968,  infant  mortality  per  cen- 
sus tract  ranged  from  22  to  84  per  1,000  live 
births  (Memphis  mortality,  25  Infants) ;  from 
1969  through  1971,  they  ranged  from  13  to 
37  per  1,000  live  births  (Memphis  mortality, 
17.5  infants).  The  incidence  of  low  birth 
weights  ranged  from  18  to  28  per  100  live 
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six  months  of  life.  This 
slonally  other  foods  are 
vate  sources. 
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The  population  surveyed 
proximately    4,000    preschool 
rolled  in  the  supplementary 
1972.  Cross-sectional  samples 
procedures  were  similar  to  tho4e 
survey.'  Every  12th  family 
from  the  MAP-South  flies  for 
charts.  Despite  at  least  three 
of  the  families  could  not  be 
home  or  the  legal  guardian  was 
to  give  consent.  Another  32  %  c . 
were  lost  because  of  Incomplet  > 
addresses  or  because  a  child  h 
eligible  for  the  survey.  Moving 
Ing  a  new  address  was  the 
cause  of  our  failure  to  locate  _ 
original  sample.  The  migratory 
study  population  was  not  une; 
1970  census  Indicated  that  49 
dents  had  moved  since  1965.' 

Prom  the  340  charts,  we  were 
154  families  with  250  preschool 
mary  sample) .  The  dlstrlbutior 
pie  by  age  and  sex  is  given 
secondary  sample  of  60   chll 
4th  child  In  the  primary  samole 
to  the  St.  Jude  Nutrition 
plete  pediatric  work-up. 


child  -en, 


MATERIALS    AND 

All  home  visits  and 

made  by  one  of  us   (A.G.K.) 
of  an  assistant  from  the  St 
Clinic.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
to  the  parents  and  with  their 
child's  general  condition  was 
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cumbent length  or  height  was  measured  with 
a  metal  tape  permanently  attached  to  a  plank 
with  a  fixed  headboard.  Weights  were  deter- 
mined with  a  portable  scale  that  was  stand- 
ardized with  a  11.3-kg  weight  before  each 
examination.  Each  height  and  weight  was 
plotted  on  the  appropriate  anthropometric 
percentile  grid  of  Stuart  and  Stevenson.* 
Head  circumferences  were  measured  with  a 
plastic  tape  and  plotted  on  the  Nellhaus 
grid."  The  variability  In  physical  measure- 
ments between  the  1969  and  1972  surveys 
cculd  not  be  tested. 

TABLE  1.— MONTHLY  ALLOTMENT  OF  USDA  SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY FOOD  TO  CHILDREN  0  TO  6  YR  OF  AGE 


(}uantity  per  child  by  age 
group 


Food  item 


Unit  of  issue, 
grams 


0  to     12  mo 
12  mo    to  3  yr 


3  to 
6yr 


Evaporated  milk 

Farina  ' 

Corn  syrup  blend... 

Fruit  juice 

Scrambled  egg  mix  2. 

Meat  or  poultry 

Vegetables 

Instant  nonfat  dry 
milk. 

Peanut  butter ' 

Instant  potatoes'... 


Can,  369 30  30  10 

Box,  397 2  2  2 

Bottle,  680....  3  0  0 

Can,  1,361....  2  3  3 

Package,  340.  2  4  4 

Can,  1,418....  0  1  1 

Can,  482 0  4  4 

Box,  1,077....  0  0  1 

Can,  907 0  1  1 

Package,  454.  0  1  1 


I  Wheat  cereal. 

>  Discontinued  from  August  1970  to  April  1972. 

1  Discontinued  in  February  1971. 

TABLE   2.-PRIMARY   SAMPLES:    DISTRIBUTION    BY   AGE 
AND  SEX  1 


Boys 


GirU 


Age, 

year 

1969 

1972 

1969 

1972 

Otnl 

13 

20 
14 
21 
15 
20 
20 

8 
29 
23 
23 
30 
34 

19 

1  to? 

20 

24 

?tn3 

24 

21 

3tn4 

27 

27 

4  to  5. 

38 

22 

5  to  6. 

31 

27 

Total 

153 

110 

147 

140 

>  Total  boys  and  girls:  300  in  1969,  and  250  in  1972. 

Capillary  blood  was  obtained  for  the  fol- 
lowing tests:  (1)  hemoglobin  concentrations 
and  red  and  white  blood  cell  counts  by  Coul- 
ter counter,  which  automatically  computes 
the  hematocrit  and  red  blood  cell  indices; 
(2)  total  senun  protein  content  and  serum 
albumin  value,"  (3)  vitamin  A  and  C  levels.'* 
Test  results  were  analyzed  by  the  .X-square 
method." 

Children  In  the  secondary  sample  received 
a  complete  pediatric  examination.  This  In- 
cluded blood  tests  for  the  presence  of  sickle 
cell  hemoglobin  and  gluco8e-6-phosphate  de- 
hydrogenase deficiency,''  as  well  as  meas- 
urement of  serum  iron  value  and  total  iron- 
binding  capacity  .'= 

BESULTS 

In  1969,  16%  of  the  preschool  children  in 
this  urban  community  were  below  the  3rd 
percentiles  for  height  and  weight  on  the 
Stuart-Stevenson  grid,  and  50%.  were  below 
the  25th  percentiles.'  *  By  1972,  heights  had 
shifted  significantly  to  a  more  normal  dis- 
tribution, and  weights  were  significantly  Im- 
proved in  the  25th  and  50th  percentile  groups 
(Table  3).  Head  clrciunferences  were  more 
than  two  standard  deviations  below  the  ref- 
erence mean  in  15%  of  300  children  surveyed 
In  1969.  Three  years  later,  the  frequency 
of  below-normal  head  sizes  was  12%  among 
250  children  who  were  0  to  6  years  of  age 
and  9%  among  77  children  who  were  0  to  2 
years  of  age,  all  of  whom  had  received  an  en- 
riched infant  formula  for  the  first  six  months 
of  life. 

The  possible  contribution  of  low  birth 
weights  (<2,600  gm)  to  the  above  findings 
was  examined.   Precise   birth   weights  were 


avaUable  for  226  of  the  250  children  In  our 
primary  sample.  Of  this  number,  30  children 
weighed  less  than  2,500  gm  at  birth.  In  the 
present  survey,  46%  of  this  group  were  above 
the  50th  percentile  for  height;  the  remain- 
ing children  were  clustered  In  the  lower  per- 
centiles. As  shown  In  Table  4,  this  latter 
group  did  contribute  to  the  excess  number 
of  small  children  encountered  during  the 
survey  but  the  effect  was  slight. 

TABLE  3.-DISTRIBUTI0N  OF  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  ON 
ANTHROPOMETRIC  CHARTS ' 


Heights  >       Weighb  > 


1969    1972    1969    1972 


Below  3d  percentile,  percent -16  6  16  120 

Below  25th  percentile,  percent -50  29  50  39 

Below  50th  percentile,  percent —70  54  73  58 

Below  75th  percentile,  percent -90  72  86  78 

Total  number  of  children 300  250  300  250 


'  Reference  values  were  those  of  Stuart  and  Stevenson 
'Changes  in  height  were  statistically  significant  (P<.001) 
for  all  percentile  groups,  whereas  those  for  weight  were  siKnifi- 
cant  in  the  25th  (P<.01)  and  50th  (P<.001)  percentile  groups 

TABLE  4.-C0NTRIBUTI0N  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  LOW  BIRTH 
WEIGHT  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  SUBNORMAL  HEIGHT  AND 
WEIGHT  (PERCENT) 


Height 


Weight 


Below  Below 
3d  10th 
per-  per- 
centile centile 


Below  Below 
3d  10th 
per-  per- 
centile centile 


Total 

number 

of 

children 


1969 

Normal  birth 

weight 

Normal  and  low 

birth  weight... 

1972 

Normal  birth 

weight 

Normal  and  low 

birth  weight... 


15.0 
17.4 

5.1 
5.8 


25.7 
28.9 

11.2 
11.9 


10.7 
16.2 

9.7 
11.5 


22.9 
28.3 

19.9 
23.0 


140 
166 

196 
226 


TABLE  5.-MEAN  HEMOGLOBIN  AND  HEMATOCRIT  LEVELS 
IN  PRIMARY  SAMPLES 


Hemoglobin 

concentration, 

gm/100  mi 


Hematocrit 
reading, 
percent 


Age  group,  years 

1969 

1972 

1969 

1972 

Oto3: 

Number  of  patients 

Mean 

123 

10.9 

1.4 

177 

11.6 

1.1 

119 

11.  S 

1.2 

131 

11.8 

.9 

123 

33.7 

2.9 

177 

34.4 

2.4 

119 
33.9 

3.4 

131 

35.2 

2.6 

SD 

3  to  6: 

Number  of  patients 

Mean 

SD : 

TABLE  6.-0ISTRIBUTI0N  OF  HEMOGLOBIN  LEVELS 


Hemoglobin  range,  grams 
per  100  ml 


Children,  percent  < 
0  to  3  yr         3  to  6  yr 


1969    1972    1969     1972 


Less  than  9.0 9  g 

9.0  to  9.9 17"9 

lO.OtolO.9 22'o 

11.0  to  11.9 252 

12.0  to  12.9 """  21' 1 

13.0 to  13.9 11 32 

More  than  14.0 g 


5.0 

5.9 

18.5 

32.7 

31.1 

5.0 

1.7 


1.7 

7.9 

15.3 

40.7 

24.3 

8.5 

1.7 


0 

3.8 

6.9 
39.7 
40.5 

7.6 

0 


.aI  prevalence  of  hemoglobin  levels  below  10  grams  per 
129,,.  I"  children  0  to  3  yr  of  age  dropped  from  27.7  percent  in 
1969  to  10.9  percent  in  1972  (P<.001).  In  the  older  children, 
the  frequency  of  hemoglobin  values  below  11  grams  per  100 
ml  dropped  from  24.9  percent  to  10.7  percent  (P<.01)  The 
total  number  of  children  0  to  3  yr  of  age  in  the  1%9  survey  was 
123;  in  the  1972  survey,  119.  The  total  number  of  children  3  to 
6  yr  of  age  in  the  1969  survey  was  177;  in  the  1972  survey,  130. 
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TABLE  7.— FREQUENCY  OF  LOW  BLOOD  LEVELS  OF 
VITAMINS  A  AND  C 


Percent 

DefKient  or  low 
concentrations ' 

1969(57 
children) 

1972  (250 
children) 

Vitamin  A: 

<10Mg/100ml 

18 
44 

»NT 
NT 

16 

<20Mg/100  ml 

«27 

Vitamin  C: 

<0.1  mg/lOOmI 

5 

<0.2mg/100ml 

18 

<  Data  from  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
National  Defense. 
«  P<0.001. 
>  NT  indicates  not  tested. 

Nutrition  for 

Mean  hemoglobin  concentrations  and 
hematocrit  readings  are  shown  in  Table  5. 
Although  averaged  hemoglobin  values  were 
normal  ( >  10  gm/100  ml)  for  the  0-  to  3- 
year-old  age  group  in  both  surveys,  the  fre- 
quency of  anemia  was  significantly  greater 
In  1969  than  In  1972  (Table  6) .  In  the  first 
survey,  27.7%  of  preschool  children  had 
hemoglobin  levels  of  less  than  10  gm/100 
ml,  compared  to  10.9%  three  years  later.  This 
decrease  In  prevalence  of  anemia  was  more 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  children  who 
were  born  after  1970  and  who  were  thus 
eligible  for  an  iron-enriched  formula  during 
the  first  six  months  of  life.  Only  10%  of 
this  group  had  hemoglobin  values  below  10 
gm/100  ml,  whereas  In  the  prior  survey  the 
rate  for  children  born  from  1967  to  1969 
was  40%.  When  low-birth-welght  Infants 
were  excluded,  these  frequencies  were  11% 
and  39%,  respectively.  Significant  decreases 
In  frequency  of  anemia  were  also  noted  for 
the  3-  to  6-year-old  age  group  (Table  6). 

Serum  Iron  values  for  55  children  from  the 
1972  secondary  sample  substantiated  the 
presence  of  iron-deficiency  anemia  (Fig.  1). 
Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  less 
than  2  years  of  age  had  transferrin  satura- 
tion values  under  15%i,  and  37%  of  those 
between  2  and  6  years  of  age  had  values  of 
less  than  20%,  which  is  compatible  with  Iron 
deficiency.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren had  normal  hemoglobin  levels  associ- 
ated with  low  transferrin  saturation.  The 
prevalence  of  sickle  cell  hemoglobin  (7%) 
and  the  glucose-6-phosphate  dehydrogenase 
deficiency  (11%)  In  the  secondary  sample 
was  comparable  to  that  In  the  general  black 
population. 

The  mean  plasma  vitamin  A  concentration 
(±8D)  In  1969  was  22.6  ±  13.0  ^g/lOO  ml 
and  In  1972  It  was  26.8  ±  20.3  /ig/lOO  ml. 
Mean  carotene  levels  (±  SD)  were  90.2  ± 
33.2  ^/lOO  ml  and  88.9  ±  39.7  ;ng/100  ml, 
respectively;  In  both  sxirvey  years,  two  thirds 
of  these  values  were  within  the  low  or  ac- 
ceptable range,  i.e.,  below  100  Ag/100  ml.» 
Inherent  In  the  vitamin  A-carotene  pro- 
cedure is  the  possibility  that  the  high  caro- 
tene values  may  be  associated  with  low 
vitamin  A  levels.  This  correlation  was  In- 
deed present  in  our  sample  but  to  a  low  de- 
gree (correlation  coefllclent,  r=0.30)  when 
deficient  vitamin  A  levels  were  correlated 
with  their  associated  carotene  concentra- 
tion. Carotene  values  ranged  from  14  to  197 
^/lOO  ml  and  fell  well  within  the  range  of 
linearity  for  our  method,  which  is  from  0 
to  300  ug/100  ml. 

Although  no  gross  clinical  signs  of  hypo- 
vitamlnosis  A  were  noted  in  1969,  44%,  of  57 
randomly  selected  preschool  children  had 
plasma  vitamin  A  levels  below  20  Ag/100 
ml  (Table  7) ,  the  lowest  acceptable  value  In 
healthy  children.'  In  1972.  only  27%  of  250 
children  had  levels  below  this  concentration. 
Ascorbic  acid  concentrations,  not  measured 
in  1969,  were  low  In  18%  of  all  children  ex- 
amined and  deficient  In  6.2%  (Table  7). 
Albumin  levels  below  3.5  gm/100  ml  were 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


found  in  5.7%  of  209  children  In  1969  but  In 
only  2%  of  the  248  children  examined  in 
1972,  which  represents  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant  Improvement    (P<.05) . 

Physical  examinations,  chest  roentgeno- 
grams, and  skin  tests  for  tuberculosis  and 
histoplasmosis  showed  no  evidence  of  seri- 
ous chronic  Infections.  The  Incidence  of  mild 
upper  respiratory  tract  or  skin  Infection  was 
25%  in  1969  and  20%  In  1972.  White  blood 
cell  counts  higher  than  10,000/cu  mm  were 
found  in  20%  of  the  children  in  1972. 

Economic  conditions  In  the  community 
remained  depressed  during  the  evaluation 
period  (Table  8).  Half  of  all  families  sur- 
veyed earned  less  than  $2,500  a  year,  com- 
pared to  $1,838  a  year  in  1969.  The  1972  fed- 
eral poverty  guidelines'  list  $2,790  as  the 
lowest  acceptable  annual  Income  for  a  fam- 
ily of  two  and  $5,880  for  a  family  of  seven, 
the  median  number  In  this  study.  Partici- 
pation in  the  federal  food  stamp  program 
rose  from  14%  in  1969  to  56%  In  1972,  while 
the  percentage  of  children  receiving  free 
meals  at  day-care  centers  rose  from  0%  to 
10%.  The  median  charge  for  food  stamps 
purchasing  $145  of  food  was  $38  a  month. 
Seventeen  per  cent  of  these  households  did 
not  spend  additional  cash  for  food;  the  re- 
maining families  spent  an  extra  $35  a  month 
on  meals. 

COMMENT 

Federal  support  to  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams Increased  substantially  during  the 
three-year  period  from  1969  to  1972.  In  fiscal 
1972  Congress  appropriated  $1.2  billion  for 
this  purpose,  a  three-fold  Increase  over  the 
1969  appropriation.!'  Although  several  small- 
scale  evaluations  have  been  completed  and 
more  ambitious  studies  are  underway,"" 
the  benefits  of  this  strengthened  federal 
support  are  still  doubted  by  some." 

TABLE  8.-INF0RMATI0N  FROM  FAMILY  INTERVIEWS  i 


1969 


1972 


Median  annual  income  per  household )1,838  }2,500 

Median  annual  income  per  capita $334  $396 

Median  household  size 6.8  7.0 

Participation  in  food  stamp  program,  percent..  14  56 


>  Data  compiled  from  130  (1969)  and  145  (1972)  successful 

interviews. 

The  present  survey  Indicates  definite  nu- 
tritional Improvement  among  black  preschool 
children  who  participated  in  federal  food 
assistance  programs  In  South  Memphis.  High 
frequencies  of  retarded  height  and  weight, 
first  noted  in  1969,  had  significantly  de- 
creased by  1972,  with  the  distribution  of 
heights  approaching  that  for  healthy  white 
children  living  under  normal  conditions  of 
home  life  in  Boston  (Table  3).  Data  for 
healthy  black  children  receiving  optimal 
care  were  not  available  for  comparison;  how- 
ever, growth  rates  for  blacks  have  been  found 
by  others  to  be  nearly  Identical  to  those  of 
whites.'"  '*  The  frequency  of  anemia  also 
improved  significantly  diu-lng  this  period, 
from  approximately  25%  In  1969  to  11%  In 
1972  (Table  5). 

As  In  most  large-scale  nutrition  surveys, 
the  data  In  this  study  are  cross-sectional 
and  do  not  speak  to  the  nutritional  experi- 
ence of  Individual  children.  We  encountered 
uncontrollable  variables  that  prevented  di- 
rect correlation  of  food  consumption  with 
nutritional  Improvement.  For  Instance,  we 
were  not  able  to  monitor  a  child's  actual 
dally  Intake  of  food,  nor  could  we  control 
whether  or  not  a  family  collected  Its  food 
allotment  on  a  regular  basis.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  absence  of  other  recognizable  inter- 
vening factors,  we  believe  that  the  follow- 
ing factors  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
observed  nutritional  improvements:  (1) 
community  Implementation  of  a  USDA  sup- 
plementary food  program,   (2)   six-months' 


provision  of  a  fortified  Infant  formula  to  all 
newborn  Infants  In  the  community,  (3)  a 
56%  participation  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  (4)  free  meals  provided  by  day- 
care centers.  Changes  In  family  size  and  an- 
nual family  Income  (Table  8)  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  be  considered  as  major  contributing 
factors.  A  social  and  political  awakening 
within  the  population  could  have  stimulated 
greater  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  and 
hence  resulted  In  improved  diets,  but  this 
possibility  could  not  be  substantiated.  A  re- 
duced rate  of  prematurity  In  the  nine- 
census-tracts  area  would  have  contributed  to 
Improved  growth  indices,  but  the  annual  per- 
centages of  low  birth  weights  in  the  1969-to- 
1972  period  were  not  significantly  different 
from  each  other  (16.0%,  16.5%,  and  17.6%, 
respectively) . 

Despite  the  Improvements  demonstrated  by 
this  survey,  a  number  of  nutritional  deficien- 
cies still  persist  in  this  preschool  population. 
A  probable  explanation  is  that  the  food  pack- 
ages are  not  designed  to  guarantee  Intake  of 
all  necessary  nutrients.  The  persistence  of 
anemia  in  these  children  undoubtedly  stems 
from  insufficient  iron  to  supplement  the 
home  diet.  Farina,  a  wheat  cereal  fortified 
with  iron,  is  distributed  throughout  the  com- 
munity but  is  disliked  by  most  of  the  chil- 
dren and  consequently  not  eaten.  The  high 
Incidence  of  low  vitamin  A  and  C  levels  may 
be  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons :  the  scarcity  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  Memphis  ghetto 
diet;  the  aversion  of  most  children  to  vege- 
tables, even  if  they  are  offered;  and  the  low 
vitamin  A  content  of  the  supplementary 
foods.  Some  of  these  deficiencies  could  l>e 
corrected  by  proper  nutritional  counseling, 
which  presently  is  a  serious  omission  In  food 
distribution  programs  Involving  commodities 
or  stamps.  However,  the  expense  of  providing 
a  large  population  with  professional  counsel- 
ing can  be  prohibitive.  Certainly  a  less  expen- 
sive and  equally  effective  approach  would  be 
to  adjust  the  commodity  food  program  to 
the  deficiencies  of  its  recipients.  Such  pro- 
grams should  also  provide  more  protective 
foods.  A  striking  example  of  how  effective  this 
can  be  was  shown  by  an  earlier  study  of  In- 
fants who  received  a  six-months'  supply  of 
Iron-fortlfied  formula  after  birth.'"  Frequen- 
cies of  anemia  and  hypovltamlnosls  A  In  this 
group  were  significantly  lower  than  In  a  simi- 
lar group  fed  evaporated  milk. 

We  conclude  that  federal  food  assistance  to 
preschool  children  produces  significant  Im- 
provements in  grovrth  rates  and  other  nutri- 
tional measurements  and  that  such  programs 
should  be  improved  and  continued  to  eradi- 
cate persisting  deficiencies. 
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Starved  Bbajns — "A  GKNERATidN  or  Clitmst, 

FEEBLE-MINDED      Mn.L|ONS' 

(By  Roger  Lewln 

We  know   the   picture  well 
bellies,  stick-thin  arms,  and  s^ 
that    mark    severe    malnutrltl  )n 
sapped  by  chronic  food  shorta  ;es 
into  despair  by  sudden  devast  iting 
and  war  have  burned  those  In  ages 
conscience.  But  less  dramatic, 
more  Insidious,  are  the  effects 
undernutrition,  which  more  tb^n 
children  already  suffer. 

Although  these  children  m|y 
worst    rigors    of    starvation 
mounting  and  inescapable  evidence 
Intellectual  development  sufferi 
which  there  is  no  chance  of 


can  lot 

liLng, 


Afrii  :a 


cover  y. 

The   beautifully  complex 
the  human  brain  follows  an  inr 
but  factors  in  the  environmen 
Ing  infant  partly  Influence  its 
therefore  its  final  performancfe 
factor  during  the  early  stages 
velopment,  we  now  realize,  is 
supply  of  food.  Without  the 
nutrients  the  brain  simply 
structures — the   cells,   the   w: 
complex  circuits — that  fiise  to 
tionlng  human  mind. 

Researchers  In  Europe 
America  are  also  learning  of 
crucial  Interplay  between 
environmental  stimulation  in 
years  of  life.  During  this 
brain's  potential  has  to  be 
too  late.  There  is  no  second 
deprived   of    nutrition   or 
never  develop  to  f\ill  mental 
Implications  of  this  situation 
cycles  of  poor  nutrition  and 
poverty  enhance  each  other, 
sonal  suffering  and  chronic 
Today  70  percent  of  the  work 
seriously  risks  permanent  brain 

The  critical  period  of 
human  brain  results  from  ite 
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tern  of  growth.  At  birth  an  Infant's  brain  has 
already  reached  25  percent  of  its  adult  weight, 
and  by  six  months  It  is  half  way  to  the  flnal 
target.  In  comparison,  total  body  weight  at 
birth  Is  a  mere  Ave  percent  of  its  adult  maxi- 
mum, and  reaches  the  50  percent  mark  only 
at  age  10. 

Until  recently  we  had  no  clear  picture  of 
the  stages  and  timing  of  human  brain 
growth.  Now,  John  Dobbing  and  Jean  Sands 
of  the  University  of  Manchester,  England, 
have  examined  the  composition  of  almost 
150  human  brains  ranging  in  age  from  10 
weeks  of  gestation  to  seven  years.  What  they 
foiind  lielps  us  understand  the  effects  of 
malnutrition  in  children. 

PBOCRESS  OF  THE  BRAIN 

Basically,  the  brain  grows  in  two  stages. 
First,  between  weeks  10  and  18  of  pregnancy, 
the  adult  nmnber  of  nerve  cells  develops. 
Second,  beginning  about  week  20,  the  brain's 
packing  cells  (the  oligodendroglia)  begin  to 
appear,  followed  by  the  production  of  the 
Insulating  material  (myelin)  that  coats  the 
long  flbers  along  which  the  nerve  cells  send 
their  messages.  This  second  stage  continues 
for  at  least  two  years  after  birth;  myellna- 
tion  progresses  at  a  lower  rate  until  the  age 
of  four  years.  The  second  stage,  known  as 
the  brain-growth  spurt,  represents  the  most 
vxilnerable  period  of  brain  development.  It 
is  tlhe  critical  period  when  inadequate  nu- 
trition and  lack  of  stimulation  Inflict  the 
most  lasting  damage. 

Before  Dobbtng  and  Sands  laid  out  clearly 
the  timing  of  the  human  brain's  growth 
spurt,  we  assumed  that  most  of  the  brain's 
Important  development  took  place  prenatally 
and  was  more  or  less  complete  by  birth.  But 
their  demonstration  that  about  flve-slxths 
of  the  growth  spiu't  comes  after  birth  forced 
an  awareness  of  the  hazards  of  prolonged 
malnutrition  in  the  early  years  of  life. 

There  are  several  ways  of  exploring  what 
happens  to  an  liLfant  nurtured  in  an  Im- 
poverished womb  and  born  into  a  world 
where  he  or  she  Is  deprived  of  food.  One  can 
study  what  physically  happens  to  the  brain 
or  one  can  examine  the  physical  and  be- 
havioral consequences  of  malnutrition  in 
animals.  Or  one  may  observe  children  born 
under  deprived  cirmumstances  and  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  environmental  factors  In 
Improving  or  worsening  their  condition. 

One  thing  that  is  more  or  less  safe  from 
nutritional  insult  In  the  growing  human 
brain  is  the  number  of  nerve  cells  it  con- 
tains. Because  this  number  is  established 
very  early  in  pregnancy,  at  a  time  wtoen  out- 
side nutritional  factors  fall  to  Impinge  on 
the  developing  fetus,  the  brain's  basic  nerve- 
cell  complement  escapes  unscathed.  There 
is,  however,  a  major  exception.  The  cere- 
bellum, a  wrinkled  structure  at  the  back  of 
the  brain  that  coordinates  movement  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  is  vulnerable  to  nutritional 
deprivation  because  its  nerve-cell  generation 
and  growth  spurt  are  delayed.  A  starving 
brain  risks  delayed  creation  of  the  oligoden- 
droglia and  the  later  myellnatlon  of  the 
nerve  flbers.  The  particular  vulnerability  of 
the  cerebelliun  is  important  because  damage 
to  this  structure  goes  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining the  reported  clumsiness  and  re- 
duced manual  skills  of  malnourished 
children. 

MALNOURISHED  NEURONS 

One  thing  that  brain  researchers  readily 
admit  is  that  they  have  measured  what  is 
easiest  to  measvire.  The  feature  of  brain  de- 
velopment that  is  probably  most  difficult  to 
quantify,  but  is  almost  certainly  the  most 
Important,  is  the  lacework  of  connections 
between  the  nerve  cells  (neurons).  Reliable 
reports  show  that  the  major  part  of  the 
nerve  flbers,  the  axons,  shrink  in  diameter 
In  malnourished  animals.  But  the  really 
crucial  area  of  Intemeuron  communication 
centers  on  the  end  of  the  axon,  where  it 
branohes   Into  literally   thousands   of   tiny 


flngers  that  make  contact  with  the  neigh- 
boring neurons.  B.  G.  Cragg  from  Monash 
University,  Australia,  has  had  a  crack  at 
this  problem,  and  what  he  finds  is  most 
dlst\irbing. 

Cragg  did  some  microscopic  investigations 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  In  rats  malnourished 
early  in  life.  In  what  must  have  been  a 
crashlngly  tedious  experiment,  he  counted 
the  nimiber  of  minute  nerve  endings  (the 
synapses)  in  the  cortex  of  undernourished 
animals.  He  found  a  40  percent  reduction, 
compared  to  normal  rats.  Cragg  suspects  too 
that  some  of  the  synapses  may  have  been 
unable  to  function  because  of  molecular 
breaks.  The  creation  of  the  interneural  net- 
work Is  one  of  the  brain's  major  construction 
projects  during  the  flrst  two  years  of  life, 
so  Cragg's  result  is  crucial  and  needs  to  be 
conflrmed.  If  the  undernoiu'lshed  cerebral 
cortex  really  lacks  almost  half  of  its  Inter- 
connections (or  even  a  10th),  the  conse- 
quences for  brain  function  are  frightening. 
The  planet  may  be  raising  a  generation  of 
clumsy,  feeble-minded  millions. 

A  crucial  point  about  all  these  experi- 
ments is  that  moderate  degrees  of  malnutri- 
tion— of  the  sort  that  300  mUllon  children 
experience  dally — can  produce  these  physical 
side  effects  and  deflciencies.  More  Important, 
we  cannot  repair  these  physical  deflciencies 
by  normal  feeding  once  the  brain  growth 
spurt  has  passed. 

The  typical  undernourished  child  is  shorter 
and  lighter  than  his  counterpart  in  affiuent 
countries.  He  is  about  70  percent  of  his  cor- 
rect weight,  and  the  brain  weight  and  head 
diameter  are  marginally  smaller  as  well.  The 
next  step  we've  taken  is  to  flnd  out  what  this 
means  for  Intellectual  and  social  activity. 

In  the  attempt  to  flnd  the  consequences 
of  chronic  undernutrition,  most  research 
groups  have  used  the  longitudinal  study, 
observing  the  progress  of  a  group  of  children 
over  a  period  of  years,  for  example,  Joaquin 
Cravioto  and  Elsa  DeLlcardle  studied  a 
group  of  Infants  born  in  1966  in  a  small  rural 
village  in  southwest  Mexico.  They  have  been 
observing  the  children  ever  since.  The  village 
has  a  "normal"  background  of  undernutri- 
tion, but  the  researchers  concentrated  on  22 
children  who  at  times  had  had  almost  no  food 
and  thus  had  been  severely  malnourished. 

FOOD   AND   LANGUAGE 

Cravioto  and  DeLlcardle  studied  nutrition 
and  mental  development  against  the  back- 
ground of  social  and  economic  factors.  Their 
outstanding  discovery  was  the  effect  of  mal- 
nutrition on  language  development  and 
verbal-concept  formation.  As  a  group,  the 
severely  malnourished  children  began  to  lag 
behind  in  language  at  about  six  months.  At 
the  age  of  one-  year  the  matched  control 
group  had  language  development  equivalent 
to  334  days,  compared  with  289  days  for  the 
hunger  group.  By  three  years  the  gap  was  947 
days  to  657. 

Because  verbal  concepts  are  a  basic  area 
of  human  Intelligence,  the  researchers  gave 
children  tests  to  measure  their  understand- 
ing of  23  pairs  of  opposltes  (such  as  big-little, 
long-short,  In-out).  At  31  months  of  age 
the  control  group  of  normals  understood  an 
average  of  6.46  concepts,  compared  with  3.92 
for  the  malnourished  children;  by  46  weeks 
their  scores  were  16.92  and  12.16;  and  at  58 
weeks  the  controls  knew  20  of  the  concepts, 
three  ahead  of  the  malnourished  group.  Even 
after  40  months  the  children  who  had  suf- 
fered malnutrition  In  Infancy  were  behind 
the  control  children  in  language  develop- 
ment and  concept  formation.  Although  the 
worst  physical  symptoms  of  their  malnutri- 
tion were  gone,  and  although  they  did  make 
up  some  of  the  lost  ground,  they  didn't  catch 
up  with  their  healthier  playmates.  The  trend 
line  suggests  they  never  will. 

Because  the  poverty  that  produces  severe 
malnutrition  also  produces  deprived  environ- 
ments, Cravioto  and  DeLlcardle  compared  the 
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home  lives  of  the  children.  They  used  the 
Caldwell  Inventory  of  Home  Stimulation  to 
measure  factors  such  as  frequency  and  stabil- 
ity of  adult  contacts,  the  number  of  voices 
the  child  hears,  availability  of  toys  and 
games,  whether  the  child's  needs  are  met,  and 
how  many  restrictions  there  are  on  the 
child's  activity.  The  researchers  found  that 
the  malnoiurished  infants  came  from  homes 
that  were  signiflcantly  Impoverished  in  ac- 
tivity that  brings  the  himian  mind  alive. 

Although  this  jKJor  environment  of  the 
malnourished  children  contributes  to  their 
slowed  Intellectual  development,  Cravioto 
claims  that  It  Is  not  the  sole  explanation. 
This  conclusion  Is  supported  by  Stephen 
Richardson  and  bis  colleagues,  who  studied 
a  community  of  children  in  Jamaica,  and 
foimd  that  malnutrition  is  as  damaging  as 
an  impoverished  social  life.  Richardson  meas- 
tired  the  physical  and  Intellectual  status  of  a 
group  of  boys,  aged  seven  to  11  years,  who 
had  dviring  the  flrst  two  years  of  their  lives 
suffered  severe  malnutrition.  These  children 
were  smaller  in  stature,  lighter  in  weight,  and 
had  smaller  heads  than  normal  children.  Be- 
havlorally,  they  were  disadvantaged  too :  they 
did  less  well  In  formal  tests  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic;  teachers  found  their 
school  performance  to  be  poorer,  with  more 
special  problems  in  classwork. 

Further,  the  previously  malnourished  chil- 
dren were  less  popular  among  their  school- 
mates. When  Richardson  asked  all  the 
children  to  pick  the  three  peers  in  their  class 
with  whom  they  most  preferred  to  spend 
their  time,  they  named  the  malnourished 
children  much  less  frequently.  This  is  a 
tricky  result  to  untangle,  but  the  cause  may 
have  some  parallels  with  the  observation  that 
malnourished  animals  are  socially  disturbed 
and  more  irritable.  Perhaps  the  children  were 
too. 

CURING     DEPRIVED    CHILDREN 

Now  researchers  are  beginning  to  ask  what 
can  be  done  to  help  children  who  do  not 
get  adequate  food  and  environmental  enrich- 
ment. 

One  aspect  of  intellectual  performance  re- 
mains resistant  to  repair  In  malnourished 
children,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
get  additional  food  and  special  schooling — 
short-term  memory.  So  far  no  program  has 
been  able  to  help  deprived  children  gain  a 
normal  ability  to  remember  what  they  Just 
learned. 

Another  compensation  study  Is  underway 
in  a  poor  agricultural  village  in  Mexico,  Tez- 
onteopan.  Few  families  In  Tezonteopan  show 
signs  of  severe  and  clinical  malnutrition,  but 
almost  all  are  chronically  underfed,  barely 
managing  to  survive.  Passive  children  and 
tired  mothers  barely  communicate,  rarely 
play.  Adolfo  Chavez  is  studying  the  long- 
term  effects  of  supplementary  food  on  both 
parents  and  children.  He  began  his  food  sup- 
plements with  pregnant  women  and  contin- 
ued them  throughout  the  brain  growth 
spurt,  i.e.  until  the  children  were  over  two 
years  old. 

For  a  start,  the  supplemented  mothers  pro- 
duced babies  that  were  roughly  eight  percent 
heavier  than  normal  in  the  village,  and  this 
weight  advantage  continued  and  expanded. 
But  behavioral  differences  appeared  rapidly 
too.  The  test  children  showed  superior  lan- 
guage development  within  the  flrst  year,  and 
in  simple  physical  activity  they  far  outshone 
their  underfed  fellows.  On  a  measure  of 
movement,  they  were  three  times  as  active 
by  age  one  year,  and  four  times  as  active  by 
age  two. 

Pvuther,  the  well-fed  children  spent  less 
time  In  their  cots,  walked  at  a  younger  age. 
were  more  vigorous  in  play,  and  were  more 
likely  to  take  the  lead  in  play,  and  were 
generally  much  more  Independent.  And  be- 
cause of  their  greater  activity  and  explora- 
tory behavior,  their  parents  and  siblings  took 
a  greater  interest  in  them,  which  in  turn 


was  strengthened  by  the  infants'  tendency 
to  smile  more.  The  whole  family  dynamics 
gained  a  higher  level. 

Some  Tezonteopan  fathers  even  took  an 
active  part  in  child  care,  something  they 
almost  never  do.  They  were  enthused  by  hav- 
ing a  vigorous,  alert  child.  Several  were  so 
Impressed  with  their  "special"  children  that 
they  declared  to  Chavez,  "This  chUd  will  not 
be  a  farmer  like  me." 

Chavez's  work  reveals  the  tragedy  and  the 
promise.  Millions  of  people  today  accept 
deep,  grinding  hunger  and  poverty  as  normal 
and  Inevitable,  and  pay  the  price  with  low- 
ered intellect  and  activity.  We  know  that  if 
the  brain  Is  not  well  fed  during  Its  critical 
period  of  growth,  it  will  never  develop  to  the 
full  and  rich  potential  that  is  our  heritage. 
We  also  know  that  massive  doses  of  good 
diet,  fun  and  games,  teaching  and  stimula- 
tion can  help  to  overcome  the  Intelligence 
gap  that  malnutrition  leaves  in  Its  wake. 

Ultimately,  the  efforts  to  untangle  the  ef- 
fects of  malnutrition  and  a  poor  environ- 
ment may  make  little  difference  In  the  real 
world,  where  the  two  exist  in  a  vicious  circle. 
Poverty  Inflicts  a  double  Insult — ^Its  victims 
condemned  to  a  dearth  of  food  and  a  sterile 
environment.  The  combination  is  at  work 
dally,  eroding  the  mental  capacity  of  300 
million  children. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMBASSADOR  SPRUILLE  BRADEN'S 
PERCEPTIVE  ANALYSIS  OF 

UNITED     STATES-LATIN     AMERI- 
CAN RELATIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Ambassa- 
dor Spruille  Braden  is  America's  fore- 
most senior  diplomat.  His  public  career 
spans  more  than  four  decades;  and  that 
followed  many  years  of  success  in  the 
private  sector. 

Ambassador  Braden's  accomplish- 
ments are  legion.  He  has  done  more  than 
any  living  American  to  improving  rela- 
tions between  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
American  Republic  Affairs,  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Argentina  and  Cuba,  as  a  resident 
of  Chile — in  so  many  capacities — he  has 
gained  a  first-hand  working  knowledge 
of  Latin  America.  He  knows  the  people, 
their  individual  national  heritages,  the 
issues  that  unite  them — as  well  as  divide 
them. 

He  has  negotiated  with  them.  His  suc- 
cess with  the  negotiations  that  ended 
the  Chaco  War  is  well  known,  to  cite  only 
one  example. 

He  knows  Latin  America  in  all  of  its 
diversity,  its  cultural  richness,  and  its 
potential. 

Knowing  Ambassador  Braden's  back- 
ground and  his  continuing  interest  in 
United  States-Latin  American  relations, 
I  was  interested  to  read  recently  his 
speech  to  the  Belair  Council  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  U.S.A.  I  want  to  share  this 
perceptive  analysis  of  a  number  of  cur- 
rent areas  of  interest  in  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Ambassador  Braden  points  out  four 
major  critical  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  first  is  Argentina, 
which  exemplifies,  Ambassador  Braden 
points  out. 

How  a  superior,  educated.  weaUthy  and 
religious  nation,  possessing  virtue  and  great 


mental  and  physical  assets,  for  over  three 
decades  has  suffered  a  deluge  of  evils  as  her 
government  sank  Into  the  depths  of  degrada- 
tion, corruption,  venality  and  Irresponsibili- 
ty. Murder,  torture,  kidnapping,  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare  ensued. 

But  Ambassador  Braden  sees  hope  for 
Argentina  under  Its  new  government.  I 
note  a  recent  Time  magazine  assessment 
of  the  Argentine  Government's  first  year 
in  power.  On  the  whole.  Time  seems  to 
feel  that  stability  is  returning  to  the 
country.  Prom  my  own  visits  there,  both 
during  the  Peron  government,  and  dur- 
ing the  new  government's  administra- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  Argen- 
tina is  on  the  road  to  recovery.  But  dan- 
gers still  abound,  as  Ambassador  Braden 
so  ably  shows. 

Another  critical  area  that  Ambassa- 
dor Braden  mentions  is  Chile.  In  Chile, 
the  situation  deteriorated  much  further 
than  in  Argentina,  as  the  Ambassador 
points  out: 

Unfortunately,  the  Chileans,  overly  con- 
fident In  their  dedication  to  democracy,  cred- 
ulously did  not  awaken  to  the  threat  of 
communism  and  loss  of  freedom  until  their 
backs  were  against  the  wall. 

But  now,  the  Ambassador  continues. 

Despite  the  catastrophic  economic  and 
social  results  of  the  Marxist  regime,  the 
Chilean  people  have  tightened  their  belts  and 
are  repairing  the  damage.  Their  record  on 
"human  rights"  Is  now  better  than  the 
majority  of  the  countries  In  the  United  Na- 
tions who  accuse  them. 

Putting  the  issue  Into  a  proper  perspec- 
tive. Ambassador  Braden  states  that: 

On  reflection,  we  must  see  that  Chile  and 
Argentina  are  major  battlegrounds  between 
East  and  West,  between  the  forces  of  com- 
munism and  freedom. 

The  Ambassador  is  correct,  of  course. 
Too  often,  I  am  afraid,  we  overlook  this 
simple  but  irrefutable  fact. 

Ambassador  Braden  names  Cuba  and 
the  Panama  Canal  as  two  other  areas 
of  Hemispheric  concern.  "Cuba  as  a  fuU- 
fiedged  Soviet  satellite  and  Soviet-oc- 
cupied fortress,  is  a  major  danger  to  the 
United  States,"  he  says,  pointing  also  to 
Cuba's  intervention  in  Africa  as  a  blatant 
act  against  the  interests  of  the  free  world. 

Regarding  the  Panama  Canal,  Am- 
bassador Braden  reminds  us  that: 

Our  sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity  twice  has  been  re- 
affirmed by  XJS.  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
by  many  leading  Panamanian  statesmen. 
Presidents  and  Ministers,  as  well  as  by  lower 
U.S.  Courts. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  im- 
portant information  in  this  excellent 
statement  of  Ambassador  Braden.  So 
that  Senators  may  have  the  benefit  of 
Ambassador  Braden's  years  of  experi- 
ence, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  before  the  Belair  Council  of  the 
Navy  League,  entitled  "Soviet  Threat  to 
the  Panama  Canal,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Threat   to   the   Panama  Canal 

(Address  by  Ambassador  Spruille  Braden) 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  Invited  by  Mr.  David 

Gill  Evans,  President  of  the  Belair  Council  of 

the  Navy  League  of  U.S.A.  to  address  this 
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distinguished  and  knowledgebbl 
am  grateful  Indeed,  Just  as 
lire  membership  In  the  Belal  ■ 
Navy  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

During    many    years    of 
throughout  the  Americas,  I 
lated  many  convictions  and 
caclty,  In  keeping  with  the 
Ing:  "The  devil  knows  more 
age,  than  becaiise  he  Is  a  demt>n 

One  of  my  strongest 
the  greatest  threat  to  "our 
world-wide  breakdown  In 
witness    In    and   out   of 
tratlng  every  strata  of  society 

I  further  believe  that  the 
structlve  of  al!  immoralities 
in  and  emanating  from  Moscow 

(1)    The  unending  and 
ties  perpetrated  on  the  Russian 
described  by  Solzhenltsyn 
12)  The  so-called  "llbei 
propagated  everywhere  by 
eign  Communists  and  misguided 
(3)  Russian  ambitions  for  wjorld 
The  Soviet  already  is  prog 
In    its   plans   to   convert   the 
publics   Into  a   conglomeratl  m 
and  slave  states. 

Today   I   shall  summarize 
most  critical  areas  in  the 
phere. 

First:    Argentina    exemplififcs 
perlor,  educated,  wealthy  anc 
tlon,  possessing  virtue  and  gr(  at 
physical  assets  for  over   thret 
suffered  a  deluge  of  evils  as 
sank  Into  the  depths  of 
ruptlon,  venality  and  ii 
der,  torture,  kidnapping,  terrorism 
rilla  warfare  ensued. 

The  cause  of  all  this  was 
In  morality  and  Communist 
As  far  back  as  1945,  when  I 
bassador  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
ident  and  dictator,  Peron,  wl^le 
opposition  to  Communists, 
trlgulng   closely   with    them; 
placed  the  Nazis  in  his  esteem. 

Simultaneously    he,    his 
wife,    Evlta,    and    his    henchitien 
themselves  on  a  vast  scale. 

When  Peron  died,  his  third 
Isabelita  (a  former  bar  girl) 
herself  the  nominal  head  of 
which  bad  fulfilled  86%  of  thi 
down  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Presently  she  la  imprisoned  foi 
He  funds. 

As  Argentina  was  about  to 
Into  Communist   hands,   the 
under  General  Jorge  Rafael 
of   highest   character)    seized 
enlisted  In  their  government 
and  experienced  civilians,  su_ 
Minister  of  Economy,  Martinea 
result  of  the  mllltipys  flm 
age.  Communism,  terrorism 
gradually  are  being  eradicated 
long  last  now  may  hope 
Its  old  poeltlon  as  a 
and    prosperous    nation, 
may  recapture  Argentina's 

Prom  1922  through  1938  I  k^ew 
at  the  apex  of  its  prosperity, 
social  well-being.  But  In  194£, 
turned  as  Ambassador.  I  wltn 
glnnings  of  the  decomposition 
and  its  twin,  terrorism,  later 
ing  that  pitiable  nation  Into 
destruction. 

What  I  saw  beginning  30 
Argentina,  I  now  obaerre 
UJ3A. — traditionally    chertBhe< 
attacked.  whUe  disintegrating 
tolerated  and  exotic  Ideologies 
through  our  schools,  the  medji 
much  everywhere. 

Second:  The  collapse  of  Ch$e 
munlsm  was  more  precipitous 
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than  Argentina's;  First  came  the  election  to 
power  of  the  Social-Democrats  (actually 
Socialists);  four  years  later  they  helped  the 
Marxist.  Allende,  to  the  Presidency,  with 
only  a  35  percent  constitutional  vote! 

This  accession  to  power  with  his  Socialist- 
Conununist  cohorts,  was  planned,  incited 
and  aided  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow  was 
anxious  to  create  another  Communist  satel- 
lite in  Latin  America,  and  In  so  doing,  to 
obtain  a  naval  base  at  Talcahua^o  on  Chile's 
South  Pacific  coast.  Just  as  it  had  acquired 
its  naval  bases,  underground  submarine  pens, 
missile  sites,  encampments  and  other  facili- 
ties in  Cuba. 

Unfortunately  the  Chileans,  overly  confi- 
dent In  their  dedication  to  democracy,  cred- 
ulously did  not  awaken  to  the  threatening 
communlzatlon  and  loss  of  freedom  until 
their  backs  were  against  the  virall. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  populace,  de- 
ceived and  helpless,  allowed  matters  to  drift. 
Finally,  they  were  awakened  with  a  bang  by 
the  killings  and  tortures.  Imprisonments 
and  property  confiscations,  plus  the  Infiux 
of  trained  commissaries  and  guerrillas  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  and  elsewhere, 
along  with  shiploads  of  arms  and  munitions 
for  the  Allendistas.  fierce  fighting  broke  out 
between  Communists,  both  national  and  for- 
eign, and  patriotic  Chileans. 

The  first  mass  protest  was  staged  by  wom- 
en from  all  walks  of  life  demonstrating  In 
the  streets  and  surrounding  the  Presidential 
palace,  banging  pans  and  kltchenware.  Some 
were  arrested;  others  physically  abused. 
There  folowed  a  paralyzing  strike  by  truck 
drivers. 

In  the  nick  of  time,  the  military  intelli- 
gence discovered  that  Allende  and  his  co- 
conspirators had  developed  a  so-called  "Z 
plan '  to  assassinate  within  one  week  all  top 
military  officers  and  leading  citizens. 

Immediate  counter-action  was  Imperative. 
It  was  taken  and  thousands  of  Communists, 
guerrillas  and  criminals  were  arrested; 
Allende  committed  suicide. 

The  new  mUitary  government  had  to  fight 
fire  with  fire.  Some  Ill-treatment  even  of 
Innocent  people,  was  unavoidable  if  Chile 
were  to  be  saved  from  Moscow-controlled 
communism. 
Please  believe  me  when  I  assert  that: 

(1)  The  only  thing  the  Communists  re- 
spect or  fear  Is  physical  force  greater  than 
their  own. 

(2)  A  Communist  commitment  or  pledge 
is  very  rarely  fulfilled. 

Chile  Is  the  only  nation,  with  scant  aid 
from  abroad,  which  has  been  able,  by  the 
courage  and  sacrifice  of  its  citizenry,  to  over- 
throw a  firmly  established  Communist  dic- 
tatorship which  had  seized  power  nefari- 
ously and  by  trickery.  Chile  still  has  to  de- 
fend her  Independence  from  armed  Com- 
munist bloc  attacks  from  within  and  with- 
out her  borders;  It  also  must  clear  away  the 
lies  and  deceit  disseminated  throughout  the 
world,  by  Communists  and  too  often  be- 
lieved by  the  guileless. 

Despite  the  catastrophic  economic  and 
social  results  of  the  Marxist  regime,  the 
Chilean  people  have  tightened  their  belts 
and  are  repairing  the  damage.  Their  record 
on  "human  rights"  Is  now  better  than  the 
majority  of  countries  in  the  United  Nations 
who  accuse  them. 
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On  refiection,  we  must  see  that  Chile  and 
Argentina  are  major  battlegrounds  between 
Bast  and  West,  between  the  forces  of  ccan- 
munlsm  and  freedom. 

Third:  Cuba,  as  a  full-fiedged  Soviet  sat- 
ellite and  Soviet-occupied  fortress,  is  a  ma- 
jor danger  to  the  United  States. 

At  Moscow's  command,  Havana  dispatched 
15,000  or  more  troops  to  fight  for  commu- 
nism in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  elsewhere 
in  Africa.  The  USSR  maintains  at  least  10,000 
of  its  own  military.  KOB  and  Intelligence 
services  in  Cuba.  It  directs  that  island's 
forces,  provocateurs  and  espionage  senrlcee 


in  and  out  of  Cuba.  It  operates  the  missile, 
naval  and  submarine  bases  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Castro  first  attracted  notice  as  a  gangster 
and  murderer.  Under  his  regime,  thousands 
have  been  tortured  and  killed,  20,000  to 
40,000  political  prisoners  are  suffering  or 
perishing  in  prisons  today. 

Yet  despite  all  of  these  horrors  and  the 
threat  to  the  U.S_A.  from  only  90  miles  off 
our  shores,  there  are  those  high  in  govern- 
ment, even  business,  who  advocate  renewing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  How  blind 
or  callous  can  they  get? 

Foiirth:  It  sulBces  to  say  about  Panama 
that  our  sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  twice  has  been  re- 
affirmed by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  by 
many  leading  Panamanian  statesmen,  presi- 
dents and  ministers,  as  well  as  by  lower  U.S. 
courts.  As  recently  as  December  17,  1976. 
District  Judge  Guthrie  F.  Crowe  stated  that 
he  believes  the  U.S.A.  owns  the  Oanal  Zone. 
"I  think  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of 
this  property  by  reason  of  the  treaties  with 
Panama  and  Colombia,  payments  to  the 
French  (Canal  Co.)  and  the  creation  of  the 
land  commission  in  which  people  from  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  functioned  as  a 
court  with  thousands  of  claimants.  (The 
land)  was  paid  for  with  United  States 
money." 

Our  title  is  every  bit  as  secure  legally  as 
are  our  territorial  acquisitions  from  Prance. 
Spain.  Mexico.  Denmark  and  Russia. 

The  total  U.S.  investment  in  Panama  is 
estimated  at  nearly  $7  billion. 

The  arguments  by  oiir  State  Department 
and  its  representatives  as  to  why  we  should 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  ceding  our  full  rights 
to  the  Canal  and  the  ZOne  are  largely  fal- 
lacious in  substance  and  logic. 

The  illegally  constituted  dictator.  Torrijos, 
threatens  that  unless  we  deliver  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  operations  of  the  canal  to 
his  government  within  a  limited  period,  we 
will  have  to  wage  another  Vietnam  war  in 
that  area. 

Castro  reportedly  has  several  thousand 
troops  now  in  Panama,  and,  of  course,  could 
bring  back  his  armies  from  Africa,  already 
trained  In  Angola.  The  State  Department  and 
our  negotiators  supinely  agree  that  Torrijos 
will  precipitate  guerrilla  warfare  and  sabo- 
tage. 

Actually  Torrijos  fears  if  we  do  not  sign  the 
new  treaty,  he  will  be  thrown  out  of  power. 
In  this  event,  he  knows  Moscow  and  Castro 
could  not  rescue  him.  On  the  other  hand.  If, 
with  the  help  of  the  latter  two.  he  can  deliver 
the  canal,  even  Indirectly  to  the  Comintern, 
he  will  be  assured  of  his  Job  for  life,  Just  as 
Is  Castro. 

We  have  defended  the  canal  for  70  odd 
years,  through  two  world  wars,  coxmtless 
riots  and  attempted  sabotage.  Are  we  so  weak 
and  timid  that  we  must  now  run  away  from 
Torrijos'  and  Castro's  Soviet-inspired  threats 
and  blackmail? 

The  real  issue  for  the  U.SJ^.  is  not  vis-a- 
vis  Panama,  but  the  U.8.S.R. 

If  we  lost  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  the 
Soviets,  even  Indirectly,  this  humiliation 
would  be  disastrous  indeed.  It  might  well 
cause  our  friends  and  allies,  especially  In 
Latin  America,  to  lose  all  respect  for  and 
confidence  in  us  and  abandon  our  leadership, 
in  order  to  play  with  the  Soviet.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  with  the  winner. 
The  following  bits  of  history  are  pertinent: 

A.  Phillip  n  of  Spain  declared  that  who- 
ever controls  the  Caribbean  will  dominate 
the  western  hemisphere.  President  Jefferson 
expressed  the  same  thought.  Admiral  Mahan. 
one  of  our  greatest  strategists,  warned  that 
any  enemy  of  the  U.S.A.  controlling  the 
Caribbean  could  invade  our  gulf  coast  and 
so  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  cap- 
ture the  heartland  of  the  United  States. 

B.  Lenin  listed  in  sequence  the  following 
"musts"  for  the  Soviets  to  make  effective 
their  world  dominion: 
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(1)  Secure  U.S.8.R.'8  western  borders 
through  absorption  or  Moscow  rule; 

(2)  Communlze  and  control  the  Par  East, 
especially  Southeastern  Asia; 

(3)  Proceed  similarly  in  Africa; 

(4)  The  same  for  Latin  America; 

(5)  The  United  States,  thus  surrounded, 
would  fall  like  over-ripe  fruit. 

Lenin's  successors  raised  point  6;  to  build 
their  naval  forces  to  overwhelming  strength, 
accompanied  by  widely  dispersed  and  fully 
equipped  bases.  Their  objectives  include  the 
domination  of  all  sea  lanes,  passages  and 
routes;  among  these  the  Panama  Canal  is 
paramount. 

Self-evidently  the  aforementioned  six 
points  are  well  on  the  way  to  successful 
fruition.  The  security  of  Russia's  western 
frontier,  including  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Estonia, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries has  been  ratified  by  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment signed  August  1.  1975,  by  the  United 
States  and  other  western  governments. 

Moscow  and  Havana  Jointly  have  violated 
the  Helsinki  Agreement  in  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique and  elsewhere.  Communists  have  ig- 
nored concessions  obtained  by  the  free  world 
at  Helsinki  stipulating  greater  freedom  of 
movement  for  western  Journalists  and  prom- 
ises to  Insure  human  rights  throughout  the 
Warsaw  Pact  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union's  hankering  to  control 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  openly  stated 
by  Major  Sergei  Yuworov  In  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Soviet  military  organ  "Red 
Star",  reproduced  by  the  Cuban  magazine 
"Bohemia"  on  March  17,  1957  in  respect  of 
the  canal: 

"Due  to  its  privileged  location  at  the  Junc- 
ture between  South  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  continent,  including  the  Canal,  which 
permits  UJS.A.  warships  to  operate  simultan- 
eously in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  must  for 
the  Soviet  Union  be  considered  as  a  'priority 
zone'." 

He  adds  that  Panama  can  be  attacked 
from  Central  America,  Colombia  or  from 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Caribbean  Is- 
lands. He  Intimates  that  some  or  all  of  these 
can  serve  as  Soviet  naval  bases. 

It  Is  essential  for  us  to  remember  that  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  been 
beset  by  one  humiliation  after  another,  each 
of  them  contrived,  usually  financed,  mili- 
tarily aided  and  equipped  by  Moscow. 

Our  major  blunders  or  defeats  in  policy 
and/or  action  were: 

MacArthur  prohibited  from  crossing  the 
Yalu  or  bombing  the  bridge; 

The  Inconclusive  falsely  labeled  U.N.  ac- 
tion in  Korea; 

Failure  to  lend  help  by  air  to  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  against  Russian  troops; 

Non-resistance  to  the  Berlin  Wall; 

No  aerial  help  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs;  _ 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis — tearing  up  the 
Monroe  Doctrine; 

Our  shameful  commitment  to  Khrushchev 
neither  to  invade  Cuba  nor  permit  others 
to  do  so; 

The  "no-win"  war  in  Vietnam;  and 

The  so-called  "Paris  Peace  Treaty  with 
honor."  with  which  North  Vietnam  never 
compiled. 

This  series  of  surrenders  only  become  ex- 
plicable when  one  reads  National  Security 
Council  Report  No.  68  (NSC-68)  of  April  14, 
1950,  drafted  after  President  Truman's  orders 
as  a  statement  of  our  basic  policies  with 
respect  to  the  U.S-S.R. 

The  study,  opinions  and  conclusions  of 
NSC-68  were  based  on  reports  from  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense;  they  also  were 
considered  In  at  least  one  coimcU  meeting 
by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  the  heads 
of  the  other  three  top  economic  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

The  content  and  portent  of  this  super  "top 
secret"    65-page    document   has    been   kept 


completely  unknown  to  the  public.  Congress, 
and  even  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Corps 
officers  commanding  at  the  time  of  the  afore- 
listed  humiliations. 

The  "top  secret"  classification,  pursuant 
to  law.  terminated  In  April,  1975.  On  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  a  brilliant  Journalist.  Alice 
Widener,  began  publishing  her  expose  and 
analysis  of  NSC-68.  She  sums  up  its  principal 
alms  as  follows : 

1.  "To  avoid  nuclear  war  but  to  accept  a 
Soviet  nuclear  first  strike  against  \is  if  neces- 
sary, hoping  to  ward  it  off  by  building  up  our 
own  and  our  allies'  military,  economic,  and 
social  strength  as  a  deterrent. 

2.  "To  confine  U.S.  military  action  to 
strictly  limited  counter-actions. 

3.  "To  seek  co-existence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  hope  that  democracy  will  win 
out  eventually  against  dictatorship,  that 
time  would  be  on  our  side,  and  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  undergo  changes  eventually 
leading  to  abandonment  of  Its  goal  of  world 
domination. 

4.  "To  try  to  contain  the  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  beyond  Its  territory,  but  not 
to  do  anything  directly  challenging  Soviet 
prestige. 

"In  conceding  Soviet  prestige  as  untouch- 
able. NSC-68  seeks  to  protect  the  Soviets 
from  any  kind  of  effective  attack — be  it  mili- 
tary, ideological,  or  psychological." 

NSC-68  is  a  self-contradictory  document, 
at  times  dove-lsh  and  weak;  at  others  hawk- 
ish and  vigilant.  On  the  one  hand,  it  accu- 
rately sets  forth  the  objectives  of  the  U.S.A. 
for  peace  and  freedom,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Founding  Fathers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  describes  the  funda- 
mental and  unchangeable  program  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  follows: 

"The  design,  therefore,  calls  for  the  com- 
plete subversion  or  forcible  destruction  of 
the  niachinery  of  government  and  structure 
of  society  In  the  countries  of  the  non-Soviet 
world  and  their  replacement  by  an  apparatus 
and  structure  subservient  to  and  controlled 
from  the  Kremlin.  To  that  end,  Soviet  ef- 
forts are  now  directed  toward  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Eurasian  land  mass.  The  United 
States,  as  the  principal  center  of  power  in 
the  non-Soviet  world  and  the  bulwark  of 
opposition  to  Soviet  expansion.  Is  the  prin- 
cipal enemy  whose  Integrity  and  vitality  must 
be  subverted  or  destroyed  by  one  means  or 
another  If  the  Kremlin  is  to  achieve  its  fun- 
damental design." 

Later,  NSC-68  states: 

"With  particular  reference  to  the  United 
States,  the  Kremlin's  strategic  and  tactical 
policy  is  affected  by  Its  estimate  that  we 
are  not  only  the  greatest  Immediate  obstacle 
which  stands  between  It  and  world  domina- 
tion, we  are  also  the  only  power  which  could 
release  forces  In  the  free  and  Soviet  worlds 
which  could  destroy  it.  The  Kremlin's  policy 
toward  us  Is  consequently  animated  by  a 
peculiarly  virulent  blend  of  hatred  and  fear." 

NSC-68  continues  to  characterize  all  the 
evils  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  and  the  lat- 
ter's  determination  to  dominate  the  world 
only  limited  by  expediency.  It  says: 

"It  is  estimated  that,  within  the  next  four 
years  (I.e.  from  1950) ,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  attain 
the  capability  of  seriously  damaging  vital 
centers  of  the  United  States,  provided  it 
strikes  a  surprise  blow  and  provided  further 
that  the  blow  is  opposed  by  no  more  effective 
opposition  than  we  now  have  programmed." 

The  first  time  I  read  NSC-68, 1  said : 

"In  each  assumption  the  authors  establish 
a  series  of  Ideals  as  definite  possible  objec- 
tives to  be  carried  out,  then  txxrn  around 
and  prove  that  these  Ideals  are  utterly  im- 
possible of  accomplishment.  The  ink  on  NSC- 
68  was  no  sooner  dry  than  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  made  a  mockery  of  this  do- 
goodlng  optimism." 

The  Comintern's  leaders — ^perhaps  due  to 


blood  and  inheritance — possess  a  strain  of 
oriental  innate  cruelty,  dishonesty  and  a 
shrewd  depravity.  They  follow  the  precepts 
of  Sun  Tzu,  who  In  China  600  to  500  years  be- 
fore Christ,  wrote  the  following  In  a  military 
textbook : 

"Undermine  the  enemy  first,  then  his  army 
will  fall  to  you.  Subvert  him,  attack  his 
morale,  strike  at  bis  economy,  corrupt  him. 
sow  internal  discord  among  his  leaders;  de- 
stroy him  without  fighting  him." 

This  Is  precisely  the  formula  Moscow  suc- 
cessfully has  pursued  and  is  directing  against 
the  U.S.A. 

As  a  result,  we  are  drawing  nigh  to  the  fin- 
ish line.  Yet  there  has  been  no  perceptible  in- 
clination by  either  Democratic  or  Republican 
administrations  to  get  rid  of  the  NSC-68 
policy  recommendations,  which  so  often  have 
Imperilled  and  still  are  entrapping  United 
States'  security  with  an  apparently  endless 
chain  of  humiliations. 

If,  due  to  our  Innate  kindness  of  spirit  and 
our  legions'  teachings  of  peace,  we  endure 
and  add  to  the  list  I  have  already  given  you 
one  more  humiliation,  one  more  breach  of  a 
solemn  agreement,  one  more  surrender  of 
our  rights  and  sovereignty  under  the  1903 
treaty  with  Panama,  then  indeed  the  Carib- 
bean, adjoining  waters  and  sea  lanes  will 
become  part  and  parcel  of  a  huge  Soviet  lake. 

If  this  happens,  we  then  may  have  three 
options: 

(1)  If  possible,  to  rebuUd  a  definitive  su- 
periority in  military  power  and  defenses. 

(2)  To  await  a  Soviet  blackmailing  ulti- 
matum for  surrender. 

(3)  Nuclear  war. 

May  God  save  us  from  the  last  two  alterna- 
tives. 


ONE  GOOD  POEM  DESERVES 
ANOTHER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  conflrmatlon  by  the 
Senate  of  Dr.  Lyle  Gramley  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Adviser, 
I  reported  the  nomination  to  the  Senate 
and  made  some  observations  on  Dr. 
Gramley's  close  association  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  renowned 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums  and  Dr.  Gram- 
ley's  intention  to  return  to  the  Fed's 
fold  after  he  completed  his  tour  on  the 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers.  My  awk- 
ward, versified  questioning  of  Dr.  Gram- 
ley's  dependence  on  Dr.  Bums  elicited 
an  interesting  response  by  Chairman 
Bums  that  I  must  share  at  this  point 
with  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  response 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Wn.i.iAM  Proxmibe. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bili,:  One  good  poem  deserves 
another,  and  accordingly  I  am  enclosing  my 
contribution. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Artrttr  F.  Burns. 

March  22,  1977. 
Mr.   Lyle  E.  Gramley, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Lyle:  Your  confirmation,  it  appears, 
has  provided  the  Inspiration  for  some  versi- 
fication, If  not  poetry.  With  Ecologies  to  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  if  not  the  Rhymer  of  Wiscon- 
sin, I  offer: 
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An  Ode  to  Ltl  : 


.bout  Lyle, 
lot  make  him 


We  know  one  thing  for  sure 
To   say   "Bxirns'  Man"  does 

smile. 
He's  a  force  Independent 
In  battle,  resplendent 
A  man  of  distinction  and  styli 
Let  Burns — or  Prox — have  thi  last  word! 
Misgivings  like  these  are  absiu  i. 
As  a  Prox's  complaint 
That  he  may  be  faint 
1  know  Gramley's  stock  Is  preferred. 
Now  on  a  more  personal  note 
I  confess  to  a  lump  In  my  throat, 
As  I  wish  you  goodbye, 
But,  If  things  go  awry. 
We're  no  longer  in  the  same  boat! 

My  warm  congratulations  on  your  con- 
firmation and  very  best  wist  es  for  success 
In  your  challenging  new  Job.  I  shall  miss  you 
greatly  here  at  the  Board,  bui  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  bene- 
fit from  your  views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHtfe  F.   BUSNS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
retort: 


To  say  Gramley's  not  Burns'  ijoy 
Is  with  our  credibility  to  toy. 
Where  does  Qramley  come  fijom 
And  by  whom  Is  that  august 
Y'see  Gramley's  relation  to  Gooh 
Was  more  than  son  to  father 

to  Mother. 
And  to  make  sure  there  Is  no  c^Dubt 
Where  will  Oramley  go  when 

he's  out? 
Not  to  business,  not  to  teach 
But  back  to  the  Fed  where  he'll 
A  conflict  of  Interest  I  neither 
But  Burns'  Influence  on  CEA 

none  can  deny. 
So  If  Carter's  economic  pollcl 

retreat 
His  economic  expansion  on  a 
The  nation's  economy  taxes  only 
The  answer,  loud  and  clear:  Is 

Burns! 
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April  6,  1977 


To  wh  ch  I  simply 


?  The  Fed 
body  led? 
King  Arthtu- 
It  was  child 


torn  the  CEA 

not  to  retire 

be  a  rehire. 

( harge  nor  spy 

;hru  Gramley 


are  soon  in 


d  jwn 


-beat, 
right  tiu-ns. 
King  Arthur 


GENOCIDE  CONVE^  nON 


rights—  that 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  .  .,^ 
it  mystifying  that  the  Unitei 
not  yet  signed  the  Genocide 
The  treaty  is  one  closely  i( 
the  best  traditions  of  thi.s 

We  have  long  expressed 
ment  to  other  areas  of  h- .. 
Now  we  must  act  to  Incluqe 
fundamental  of  all  rights- 
itself — within  our  scope  of 
is  time  that  we  express  to 
horror  and   disgust  with 
crime  of  genocide.  The  v.v 
must  be  ratification  of  the  . 
tions  Convention  on  Genocic^e 
less  is  a  contradiction  of 
f  oimding  principles. 

The  Genocide  Conventior 
a  tangible  commitment  to 
man  dignity.  Therefore,  I 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  ^ 
treaty  without  further  dela3 


Pre^dent,  I  find 

States  has 

Convention. 

ide  ntifled  with 

]  ration. 

commlt- 

hujnan  rights. 

the  most 

of  life 

concern.  It 

world  our 

1  he  heinous 

first  step 

United  Na- 

Anything 

Nation's 


the 


viti  ,1 


t  lis 


ICE  BREAKERS  MAY  TRANSPORT 
CANADIAN  GAS 


c  lake : 
Presic  snt 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr. ..  »^o« 
eral  Power  Commission  will 
ommendation  to  the 
selection  of  a  route  for  the 
tion  of  Alaska's  natural  gas  . 
Under  consideration  are  thre  i 
One  is  the  all-Amerlcan 


represents 

pe^ce  and  hu- 

upon  my 

upon  this 


C£ll 

ait 


Presidebt,  the  Fed- 
its  rec- 
on  the 
transporta- 
on  May  1. 
proposals. 
rt>ute  which 


would  transport  gas  down  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  to  LNG  vessels  where  it 
would  be  shipped  to  the  west  coast.  The 
other  two  proposals  would  pipe  gas  from 
Alaska  through  the  unchartered  wilder- 
ness of  Canada  to  the  lower  48. 

There  is  an  unspoken,  unheralded  sig- 
nificance about  the  ail-American  pro- 
posal; that  is  the  unique  flexibility  of  the 
LNG  system.  It  is  a  transportation  sys- 
tem whose  time  has  come. 

LNG  will  soon  be  on  six  of  the  seven 
continents — everywhere  but  Antarc- 
tica— making  it  truly  worldwide  in  na- 
ture. A  recent  entry  is  Australia,  where 
the  Gas  and  Fuel  Corporation  of  Victoria 
announced  plans  to  build  an  LNG  facil- 
ity. The  Australian  venture  is  among  175 
worldwide  LNG  projects  in  operation, 
under  construction,  planned,  or  pro- 
posed. Of  that  number,  135  are  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

LNG  technology  is  not  new  to  my  own 
State  of  Alaska.  There  Is  in  operation  a 
facility  in  Kenai,  Alaska,  for  the  lique- 
faction of  natural  gas.  It  was  built  to 
withstand  earthquakes  of  a  far  greater 
magnitude  than  the  one  which  de- 
molished much  of  Anchorage  and  other 
parts  of  Alaska  on  Good  Friday  1964. 
During  the  past  10  years  of  operation, 
the  LNG  facility  at  Kenai  has  set  an  ex- 
emplary safety  record. 

At  present  there  are  no  operating  LNG 
facilities  on  the  west  coast.  Yet  our  Na- 
tion is  starved  for  natural  gas.  How  then 
to  ship  today  the  commodity  to  the  area 
that  needs  it  the  most. 

The  question  Is  being  answered  at  this 
very  moment  as  a  giant  LNG  vessel,  laden 
with  1.267  billion  cubic  feet  of  Alaskan 
natural  gas,  half  the  estimated  daily  pro- 
duction of  Prudhoe  Bay,  steams  through 
the  Panama  Canal  toward  Boston  where 
natural  gas  is  so  vitally  needed. 

This  mercy  ship  is  expected  to  arrive 
toward  the  end  of  this  month  in  Boston, 
the  first  of  its  kind  shipping  Alaskan 
natural  gas.  This  is  not  necessarily  to  say 
that  such  a  feat  can  be  done;  it  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  those  whose  constituents  are 
wondering  if  they  are  going  to  have  na- 
tural gas  next  winter,  that  such  an  ac- 
complishment should  be  done.  Shipping 
natural  gas  from  the  gas-rich  fields  in 
Alaska  to  those  sections  of  the  Nation 
where  it  is  so  desperately  needed,  should 
and  must  be  commonplace. 

The  logic  of  using  an  already  proven 
method  of  transportation  of  natural  gas 
with  such  awesome  and  simple  flexibility 
is  apparent.  Consider  building  4,000  to 
6,000  miles  of  pipe  through  virgin  Cana- 
dian territory,  past  miles  of  inhospitable 
land  and  forbidding  climate,  past  stacks 
of  redtape  that  comes  from  squabbles  be- 
tween province  and  Federal  Government, 
between  Canadian  natives  and  Federal 
Government,  and  then  consider  that 
transportation  of  natural  gas  by  LNG 
vessel  is  already  a  fact  of  life  by  means 
of  an  ail-American  system  independent 
of  internal  problems  of  others.  The 
choice  of  LNG  is  truly  the  only  option 
for  a  nation  so  reliant  on  natural  gas. 
Even  the  Canadians  themselves  are 
pursuing  the  possibilities  of  LNG.  It  was 
announced  recently  in  Canada  that  plans 
to  move  Arctic  Islands  gas  to  eastern 


markets  using  icebreaklng  LNG  vessels 
are  taking  a  step  forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  Oil  Daily  about 
the  Canadian  study  of  shipping  LNG. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ice  Breakers  Mat  Transport  Canadian  Gas 
(By  Robert  Glbbens) 

Montreal. — Plans  to  move  Canadian  Arctic 
Islands  gas  to  eastern  markets  using  ice- 
breaking  natural  liquefied  gas  tankers  are 
taking  a  step  forward. 

A  feasibility  study  is  to  be  done  by  five 
well-known  shipping  companies  in  partner- 
ship with  Panarctlc  Oils,  the  owner  of  16 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  reserves  in  the  Central 
Arctic  Islands;  Petro-Canada,  the  new  na- 
tional oil  company  and  Alberta  Gas  Trunk 
Line  (AGTL),  owned  by  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment. 

The  five  shipping  companies,  which  to- 
gether have  North  America's  broadest  experi- 
ence of  Arctic  shipping,  are  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines,  controlled  by  Power  Corp.  of 
Canada;  Upper  Lakes  shipping,  of  Toronto; 
Genstar,  of  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  con- 
trolled by  the  Belgian  Societe  Generale 
group;  Crowley  Maritime  Corp.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: and  Federal  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion, of  Montreal.  They  are  grouped  together 
in  Arctic  Transportation  and  for  the  purpose 
of  the  study  as  Sverdrup  shipping. 

The  study  is  known  as  the  Arctic  Petro- 
Carrlers  Project  (APCP).  It  goes  hand-ln- 
hand  with  another  feasibility  study  that 
Panarctic  Oil,  Petro-Canada  and  AGTL  are 
to  do  on  a  co-pilot  250-mlllion-cublc-feet- 
daily  gas  liquefaction  plant  located  at  south- 
east Melville  Island  near  the  MelvlUe  onshore 
and  offshore  gas  fields.  They  have  proved 
reserves  of  about  12  J^  trlUlon  cubic  feet.  Cost 
of  the  APCP,  the  marine  end  of  the  LNG 
transportation  system  study,  wUl  probably 
be  $1  million  or  more,  borne  40%  by  the 
shipping  companies  and  60%  by  Panarctic. 
Petro-Canada  and  AGTL.  The  bids  are  out 
on  the  LNG  pilot  plant  study  and  the  con- 
tract will  be  awarded  shortly. 

The  marine  study  will  cover  ship  and  gas 
container  technology,  ice  movement,  Arctic 
terminal  operations,  environmental  Impact, 
economic  and  other  aspects.  The  deadline  is 
Sept.  1.  the  same  as  for  the  LNG  plant  study. 

The  whole  Arctic  LNG  system  would  have 
only  one-sixteenth  the  capacity  of  a  proposed 
polar  gas  48-lnch  pipeline  running  from  the 
same  area  via  the  Boothia  peninsula  to 
Toronto.  Montreal  and  the  U.S.  market.  But 
it  could  be  in  operation  in  1982-83  at  a  cost 
of  rather  more  than  $1  billion,  whereas  the 
pipe  project  requires  several  more  years  of 
gas  exploration  and  development  and  would 
cost  $7-$8  billion.  Its  massive  throughput 
relies  on  U.S.  markets. 

The  LNG  system  would  enable  Panarctic 
and  partners  to  get  revenues  for  their  gas 
much  earlier.  Work  has  already  begun  on  the 
maritime  study  in  Montreal,,  and  three  types 
of  vessels  are  being  considered:  standard 
125,000-cublc-meter  LNG  tankers  with  extra 
power  and  Ice-strengthening,  similar  tankers 
with  less  power  but  using  a  powerful  tug  to 
push  in  heavy  ice  conditions  and  huge  Arctic 
barges  powered  by  heavy  tugs  but  with  sim- 
ilar LNG  containers. 

The  Sverdrup  group  says  "this  is  more  than 
just  an  academic  study"  and  will  help  the 
owners  of  the  gas  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  get- 
ting the  gas  out  with  LNG  tankers.  The  gas 
would  move  via  Lancaster  Sound  and  the 
Labrador  coast  to  Saint  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  Tenneco,  Trans-Canada  Pipe- 
lines and  Canadian  Pacific  plan  a  major  LNG 
terminal,  mainly  to  receive  Algerian  gas  for 
the  northeast  U.S. 
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Alternatively,  Melville  gas  could  be  piped 
250  miles  or  so  to  the  east  coast  of  Bathurst 
Islands,  near  Freeman's  Cove,  and  the  lique- 
faction plant  and  terminal  built  there.  This 
would  require  Class  7  icebreaklng  tankers, 
cheaper  than  the  Class  10  ships  required  to 
get  into  southeast  Melville  all  year  round. 
Polar  Gas  Is  Interested  in  the  pipeline  be- 
cause it  wants  to  prove  its  own  water-cross- 
ing technology. 

About  three  tankers  would  be  needed, 
costing  from  $300  million  to  $500  million. 
The  LNG  plant  and  gathering  system  would 
cost  more  than  $500  million. 

Petro-Canada  said  in  Ottawa  the  two 
studies  should  yield  enough  information  for 
reports  to  be  made  to  the  National  Energy 
Board  and  other  government  agencies  by 
autumn.  It  promises  all  communities  affected 
by  the  plan  will  be  consulted. 


MILITARY     READINESS     CRISIS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senator  John  Culver,  of 
Iowa,  recently  made  an  important  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Since 
joining  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Culver  has  done  a  major  serv- 
ice by  focusing  on  the  question  of  com- 
bat readiness  and  suggesting  ways  to 
improve  our  actual  defense  capabilities. 
His  latest  report,  based  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  12  military  installations  in  De- 
cember 1976,  and  a  review  of  Defense 
Department  documents,  presents  a  se- 
rious picture  of  growing  readiness  de- 
ficiencies. This  is  a  problem  which  should 
be  of  great  concern  to  the  Senate  and 
also  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

Senator  Culver  found  that  we  can  rely 
on  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  forces  to 
be  fully  prepared  for  combat.  On  any 
given  day,  only  about  half  of  our  air- 
craft and  only  half  of  our  ships  are 
operationally  ready.  On  many  planes, 
scarce  parts  are  switched  and  reswitched 
for  every  fiight.  To  reduce  costs,  train- 
ing has  been  cut  to  a  point  which  under- 
mines the  combat  proficiency  of  our 
fighting  imits.  We  have  also  made  for- 
eign military  sales  of  modem  weaponry 
before  filling  the  requirements  of  our 
own  forces.  And  these  problems  adversely 
affect  the  morale  of  our  service  men  and 
women,  further  aggravating  shortages 
of  the  highly  skilled  personnel  needed 
to  operate  our  sophisticated  military 
hardware. 

Senator  Culver  believes  that  it  adds 
little  to  our  defense  to  have  exotic  new 
planes,  tanks,  and  ships  on  the  drawing 
boards  when  large  numbers  of  our  cur- 
rent weapons  are  not  fully  operational 
today.  He  concludes  that  we  should  as- 
sign a  higher  priority  to  improved  readi- 
ness so  as  to  turn  our  existing  forces 
into  usable  muscle.  The  Senator  rightly 
says  that  when  the  American  taxpayers 
are  asked  to  spend  over  $123  billion  a 
year  on  defense,  they  expect  strong  and 
capable  forces,  and  they  deserve  the  most 
cost-effective  defense  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Senator 
Culver's  readiness  report  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  is  the  latest  of 
his  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  a  defense  posture  which 
protects  the  Nation's  security  at  a  cost 
CXXm 673— Part  9 


commensurate  with  our  other  national 
priorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  readiness  Crisis 

America's  military  forces  are  in  a  shock- 
ing state  of  combat  readiness.  Despite  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  on  sophisticated  new 
equipment,  competitive  pay  and  special 
bonuses,  advanced  training,  and  expanded 
funding  for  operations  and  maintenance,  we 
can  rely  on  only  a  small  fraction  of  oux 
forces  to  be  fully  prepared  at  any  given 
time. 

Personal  on-site  visits  to  op>eratlonal  units 
confirmed  the  deplorable  figiu'es  already  re- 
ported through  the  military  chain  of  com- 
mand and  In  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  some  cases,  we  found  that  local 
situations  were  even  worse. 

On  any  given  day,  only  about  half  ova 
combat  aircraft  are  operationally  ready  to 
perform  their  missions.  In  the  case  of  some 
expensive  new  systems,  the  figtires  for  those 
planes  that  are  fully  capable  drops  as  low 
as  10  percent. 

Similarly,  because  of  planned  maintenance 
and  unforeseen  problems,  only  about  half  of 
our  ships  are  operationally  ready  at  any  time. 

In  order  to  make  our  planes  capable  of 
performing  their  missions,  parts  are  fre- 
quently taken  from  other  aircraft  and  then 
returned  afterward.  For  many  planes,  there 
is  one  Instance  of  this  switching  and  re- 
swltching  of  parts  for  every  sortie  fiown. 

Maintenance  personnel  are  often  over- 
worked and  even  discouraged  from  reenllst- 
Ing  by  a  cannlbalizatlon  rate  that  wastes 
approximately  10  percent  of  all  maintenance 
man-hours,  with  some  personnel  reporting 
that  one-third  to  one-half  their  time  is  spent 
solely  on  juggling  parts  from  one  aircraft  to 
another. 

These  problems  have  been  getting  worse 
rather  than  better  in  recent  years.  Since  1973 
there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  Navy  aircraft  grounded  becavise 
of  a  lack  of  spare  parts;  the  average  last  year 
was  about  25  percent.  The  Air  Force  cannl- 
balizatlon rate  has  doubled  in  the  past  three 
years,  and  the  even  higher  Navy  rate  is  half 
again  as  high  as  in  1973. 

Increasing  costs  have  reduced  training  op- 
erations to  the  point  that  few  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  actually  get  to  fire  the  weapons 
assigned  to  them,  or  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  develop  proficiency.  In  the  mad  dash  to 
build  up  our  mushrooming  foreign  military 
sales,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  furnish  for- 
eign powers  with  modern  weaponry  before 
meeting  the  needs  of  ovu*  own  armed  forces. 

Shortages  of  trained  personnel,  excessive 
maintenance  requirements.  Inadequate  sup- 
plies of  all  spare  parts,  increasing  costs — all 
of  these  factors  have  created  a  vicious  cycle 
of  reduced  combat  readiness  and  capability. 
The  remedy  for  each  specific  problem  only 
aggravates  other  problems. 

In  short,  we  do  not  have  the  ready  military 
muscle  to  match  our  strength  on  paper.  Con- 
sequently, U.S.  taxpayers  are  not  getting 
their  money's  worth  from  our  hundred  bil- 
lion dollar  plus  defense  budget. 

We  are  wasting  probable  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  on  unnecessary  maintenance, 
caused  by  unreliable  equipment. 

We  are  straining  the  personnel  system  to 
its  limits  by  proliferating  advanced  systems 
which  require  Increased  numbers  of  highly 
trained  technical  personnel. 

We  are  rvishing  new  programs  into  pro- 
curement when  additional  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  might  have 
eliminated  costly  problems  and  when  ade- 
quate consideration  has  not  been  given  to 


the  logistical  demands  which  these  new 
weapons  create. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  Is  not  sim- 
ply to  spend  more  money,  although  more 
funds  are  clearly  needed  for  certain  military 
activities.  On  the  contrary,  defense  planners 
in  recent  years  have  frequently  chosen  to 
spend  limited  resources  on  new  equipment 
and  additional  research  rather  than  on  cur- 
rent readiness.  Yet  the  rush  to  moderniza- 
tion has  occasionally  exceeded  a  pace  which 
would  have  produced  greater  reliability  and 
lower  life  cycle  costs. 

We  have  been  so  caught  up  in  the  glamour 
of  new  technology  that  we  have  neglected 
our  forces  in  being.  0\ir  preoccupation  with 
futvu-e  distant  threats  and  capabilities  has 
made  It  questionable,  rather  than  certain, 
that  we  could  prevail  In  any  conflict  in  the 
near  future. 

It  adds  little  to  deterrence  to  have  exotic 
new  weapons  on  the  drawing  boards  when 
large  numbers  of  our  ctirrent  planes,  tanks, 
and  ships  cannot  be  relied  upon  today. 

We  need  to  Improve  our  combat  readiness 
now.  If  this  means  foregoing  or  deferring  the 
acquisition  of  costly  new  systems  or  addi- 
tional personnel,  then  we  should  make  those 
tough  choices.  For  deterrence,  for  crises  and 
contingencies  in  the  next  few  years,  and  for 
Improved  perceptions  of  America's  strength 
by  allies  and  adversaries,  we  must  turn  our 
existing  forces  into  \isable  muscle. 

When  U.S.  taxpayers  pay  for  a  division  or 
fleet  or  an  air  wing,  they  expect  to  get  a 
strong  and  capable  unit.  And  since  military 
funds  are  necessarily  limited  by  competing 
requirements  for  budgetary  restraint  and  for 
other  government  programs,  our  citizens 
deserve  the  most  cost-effective  defense  pos- 
sible. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTKS  READINESS? 

Readiness  is  admittedly  a  somewhat  im- 
precise concept.  Incorporating  both  quan- 
titative measures  (such  as  the  numbers  of 
personnel  and  equipment  on  hand)  and 
qualitative  judgments  about  the  ability  of 
men  and  machines  to  carry  out  assigned  mis- 
sions. There  is  a  complicated  reporting  system 
described  below,  but  we  discovered  that  com- 
manders have  broad  discretion  in  determin- 
ing their  status.  One  commander,  for  exam- 
ple, said  that  he  never  considered  his  units 
"fully  trained."  Another  deliberately  down- 
graded a  unit  as  an  Incentive  to  improve. 
Some  commanders  report  high  readiness  de- 
spite admitted  shortages  of  some  people  with 
critical  skills  and  persistent  problems  with 
certain  kinds  of  less  essential  equipment. 

Omitted  from  the  speclfled  readiness  fac- 
tors is  one  which  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant but  the  hardest  to  determine — 
morale.  Within  broad  limits,  high  morale  can 
make  an  effective  fighting  force  of  a  unit 
which  otherwise  is  undermanned  or  under- 
supplied.  Similarly,  low  morale  can  soften  the 
punch  of  the  best-equipped  unit.  In  fact, 
of  course,  high  morale  and  high  states  of 
readiness  generally  go  together.  Units  that 
have  adequate  numbers  of  quality  personnel 
and  equipment  are  usually  better  able  to 
train  and  conduct  exercises  that  build  co- 
hesive combat  forces.  When  men  are  over- 
worked with  maintenance  of  inferior  equip- 
ment, however,  or  cannot  obtain  sufficient 
spare  parts  or  operating  hoxirs,  they  lose 
Interest  and  job  satisfaction.  It  may  be  sig- 
nificant in  this  regard  that  commanders  who 
reported  the  most  complaints  from  subordi- 
nate personnel  on  issues  like  the  perceived 
"erosion  of  benefits"  happened  to  head  units 
which  had  serious  readiness  problems,  thus 
indicating  another  possible  link  between  low 
readiness  and  low  morale  and  perhaps  poor 
leadership. 

Improving  readiness  is  not  a  one-shot  goal. 
Rather,  it  requires  a  sustained  effort  of 
building  inventories.  Improving  equipment, 
retaining  skilled  personnel,  and  raising  mo- 
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during  their  command,  most  officers  said 
that  reporting  was  generally  accurate  and 
that  readiness  Is  at  times  even  understated 
rather  than  exaggerated. 

Despite  periodic  Inspector  General  visits  to 
check  on  unit  readiness,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  systematic  effort  to  go  back  and  com- 
pare actual  with  reported  status,  or  to 
revise  fitness  reports  when  serious  problems 
are  discovered.  I  believe  that  oversight  proce- 
dures should  be  expanded  and  strengthened, 
and  that  officers  should  be  held  accountable 
for  exaggerating  the  condition  of  their  units. 

Military  personnel  generally  have  a  strong 
dedication  to  duty  and  a  "can-do"  spirit, 
despite  deficiencies  In  numbers,  training,  or 
equipment.  But  our  men  and  women  In  the 
Services  deserve  better.  There  are  some  In- 
dications, for  example,  that  a  heavy  mainte- 
nance load  sometimes  leads  to  reduced  re- 
enlistment  rates.  Several  commanders  re- 
ported that  they  lack  adequate  numbers  of 
personnel  in  supervisory  enlisted  grades. 
Some  shortages  in  critical  skills  were  at- 
tributed to  competition  from  private  indus- 
try. There  is  thus  an  apparent  need  for  a 
fiexlble  incentive  system  to  attract  sufficient 
personnel  in  these  skills  and  a  requirement 
for  close  monitoring  of  the  readiness  report- 
ing in  the  personnel  area. 

Similarly  in  training,  there  must  be  a 
close  watch  on  readiness.  Many  units  have 
reduced  exercises  in  order  to  cut  costs.  While 
no  one  claimed  that  these  reductions  low- 
ered proficiency  to  an  unacceptable  level, 
belt-tightening  clearly  has  its  limits.  These 
must  be  carefully  studied  so  that  minimum 
levels  can  be  recognized  and  maintained. 

Not  all  units,  of  course,  must  be  fully  com- 
bat-ready (C-l)  at  aU  times.  But  persistent 
shortfalls  could  lead  to  situations  where 
mobilization  and  deployment  contingency 
plans  are  totally  unrealistic  and  unattain- 
able. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  FIELD 

During  our  visit  to  a  dozen  military  bases, 
a  fair  cross-section  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment, we  found  the  morale  of  our  volunteer 
forces  surprisingly  good  despite  the  problems 
cited. 

Nonetheless,  the  progress  that  our  nation 
is  making  toward  achieving  a  hard-flghtlng 
force— ready  to  meet  any  situation— Is,  In 
my  judgment,  being  seriously  and  uncon- 
scionably Impeded  by  a  lack  of  logistics  and 
maintenance  support. 

Our  national  interest  requires  the  most 
cost-effective  defense  system  we  can  achieve. 
It  Is  therefore  distressing,  for  example,  to 
find  significant  quantities  of  brand  new. 
highly  expensive  and  sophisticated  aircraft 
Inoperable  because  of  shortages  of  repair 
parts.  These  problems  plague  such  aircraft 
which  we  examined  as  the  F-14,  a  $8.7  bil- 
lion program;  the  S-3A,  a  $3.4  billion  pro- 
gram; and  the  F-15,  a  $12.2  billion  program. 
When  we  pay  such  sums  for  modern  weap- 
ons, we  properly  expect  that  they  will  be 
kept  combat  ready  and  quickly  repairable. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  many  of  our 
own  forces  are  working  hard  and  training  to 
fight  a  weU-armed  and  armored  enemy  with- 
out belnrg  given  the  same  modern  weapons 
that  we  find  being  sent  to  many  foreign 
countries  under  our  foreign  sales  program 
This  Is  particularly  evident  In  the  case  of 
our  latest  generation  of  highly  accurate  anti- 
tank weapons,  the  TOW  and  Dragon. 

At  times  It  seems  that  modernization  of 
TT.S.  forces  has  been  subordinated  to  a  big 
push  to  develop  new  weapons  for  expanded 
foreign  sales.  We  are  being  asked  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  believe  that  a  major 
Soviet  buUdup  In  the  European  theatre  has 
serious  Implications  to  our  NATO  forces,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  find  that  in  fact  the 
modern  weapons  to  counter  such  a  buildup 
are  being  provided  to  support  foreign  sales, 
rather  than  to  supply  our  own  units. 
In  addition,  the  sales  of  these  highly  so- 


phisticated weapons  to  these  foreign  coun- 
tries must  be  considered  in  light  of  the  re- 
quirements that  such  sales  might  place  on 
our  critically  skilled  manpower  capabilities 
for  these  systems,  as  well  as  the  competition 
on  logistics  support  for  these  systems. 

FORT    HOOD,    TEX. 

The  principal  readiness  issue  of  the  units 
at  Fort  Hood  is  the  statxis  of  training  and 
logistic  material  support.  Most  of  the  units 
need  additional  training  to  improve  their 
readiness.  Yet  this  division  received  fimds 
for  only  80  percent  of  the  training  days  which 
had  been  requested.  We  were  advised  that 
the  constant  rotation  of  units  to  Europe  is 
causing  a  problem  in  stabUlty  for  training 
and  maintenance.  A  significant  portion  of 
the  mechanized  equipment,  howitzers,  and 
aircraft  was  below  the  readiness  criteria  es- 
tablished at  the  Corps  level.  The  units  at 
Fort  Hood  do  not  have  all  of  the  Dragon 
missile  systems  that  they  are  authorized. 
There  are  other  shortages  of  equipment  at 
Fort  Hood,  some  of  which  were  reportedly 
created  by  foreign  military  sales.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  were  discussions  that  we  had 
with  some  of  the  troops  who  expressed  con- 
cern over  a  shortage  of  night  vision  goggles. 
These  troops  were  concerned  that  they  did 
not  have  these  goggles  but  that  foreign 
troops  being  trained  at  Fort  Hood  had  these 
goggles  with  them.  Another  concern  ex- 
pressed was  with  the  adequacy  of  defensive 
equipment  for  chemical  warfare  situations. 
Helicopter  pilots,  for  example,  said  that 
present  unwieldy  gas  masks  cannot  be  used 
safely  by  both  members  of  the  crew  at  the 
same  time. 

LTTKE   AIR   FORCE   BASE,    ABIZ. 

At  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  we  received  a  re- 
port on  the  readiness  status  of  the  Air  Force's 
newest  F-16  aircraft  as  well  as  the  older  F-4 
aircraft.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  only  23  of 
the  43  F-16  alrcraXt  at  Luke  were  reported 
as  fiyable,  with  the  remainder  down  either 
for  repairs  or  supply.  We  also  learned  that 
the  unit  cost  per  flying  hour  of  the  F-15  is 
quite  a  bit  higher  than  that  of  the  F-4  air- 
craft, and  the  maintenance  man-hours  per 
flying  hour  were  nearly  as  much  as  the  older 
F-4  aircraft.  Moreover,  the  F-16  is  suffering 
nearly  three  times  the  cannlballzatlon  rate 
of  the  F-4. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  newer  sophisti- 
cated systems  are  demonstrating  much  high- 
er operating  and  maintenance  costs  than 
the  older  aircraft  that  they  were  intended 
to  replace.  During  the  past  year  the  opera- 
tional readiness  rate  for  the  F-16  aircraft  has 
been  consistently  lower  than  the  standard 
established  by  the  Air  Force  and  even  lower 
than  the  older  F-4  aircraft.  The  Air  Force 
has  recently  placed  many  new  personnel  at 
Luke  who  will  require  significant  training  to 
meet  qualified  skill  requirements. 

WILLIAMS    AIR   FORCE    BASE,    ARIZ. 

At  Williams  Air  Force  Base,  we  visited  the 
undergraduate  flight  training  facilities  and 
received  briefings  on  the  program  being  con- 
ducted at  this  location.  Many  foreign  pilots 
are  trained  by  the  Air  Force  at  WUllams.  The 
base  Is  operating  at  this  time  at  only  60  per- 
cent of  capacity  and  many  trainer  aircraft 
are  sitting  idle  on  the  runways.  Some  of 
the  aircraft  have  been  placed  In  storage  at 
this  time.  It  would  appear  desirable  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  using  private  con- 
tractors for  a  substantial  amoimt  of  the 
training  of  foreign  pilots  now  being  per- 
formed by  the  Air  Force. 
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rr.S.S.    "CONSTELLATION"   AIRCRATT   CARRIER 

We  observed  filght  operations  of  the  F-14 
aircraft  while  the  carrier  was  on  a  training 
cruise  off  San  Diego.  We  also  discussed  the 
readiness  condition  of  the  carrier  and  visited 
with  the  carrier  personnel. 

The  Constellation  has  sigxUflcantly  im- 
proved its  personnel  manning  in  the  past 


year  to  a  point  where  it  is  now  manned  to  98 
percent  of  allowance.  About  80  percent  of 
the  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  changed 
during  the  latest  overhaul,  however,  thus 
creating  a  need  for  extensive  training  to  reach 
a  proficient  degree  of  readiness.  A  major 
problem  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  numbers  of 
enlisted  personnel  for  supervisory  and  train- 
ing positions  (E-4  and  E-6  levels)  which 
are  necessary  to  reach  a  readiness  proficiency. 

We  were  concerned  to  learn  that  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  only  three  of  twenty  F-14 
pilots  on  the  Constellation  had  ever  fired 
the  Phoenix  missile,  the  principal  weapon 
of  the  F-14  force. 

With  regard  to  aircraft  readiness,  we  were 
told  that  one-fourth  of  the  F-14s  assigned 
to  the  Constellation  were  not  even  aboard 
because  of  maintenance  requirements.  An 
additional  30  percent  of  those  aircraft  aboard 
were  not  fully  capable.  A  very  serious  prob- 
lem exists  with  the  logistic  support  of  the 
aircraft  on  the  Constellation,  particularly 
with  the  F-14  aircraft.  Over  10  percent  of  the 
total  maintenance  man-hours  were  con- 
sumed In  cannlballzatlon  of  parts  from  one 
aircraft  to  support  another.  This  Is  a  very 
cosly  support  procedure.  The  maintenance 
crewmen  Indicate  that  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  their  direct  aircraft  maintenance 
goes  to  perform  cannlballzatlon  actions. 
While  I  am  encouraged  at  the  "can-do"  at- 
titude of  the  Constellation  personnel,  I  be- 
lieve that  steps  to  Improve  the  material  con- 
dition of  equipment  deserves  much  higher 
priority  and  attention. 

NAVAL   AIR   STATION,    NORTH    ISLAND,    CALIF. 

We  discussed  the  readiness  of  the  S-3A  air- 
craft at  the  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  Wing 
headquarters  and  were  seriously  concerned 
to  find  on  two  recent  completed  deployments 
that  this  highly  expensive  and  highly  sophis- 
ticated plane  had  full  system  capability  only 
6  and  6  percent  of  the  time.  Current  deploy- 
ments are  showing  Improvement,  but  such  a 
low  rate  of  readiness  for  these  expensive  sys- 
tems raises  serious  questions  about  the  qua- 
lity of  our  development  program. 

Despite  these  problems,  I  was  extremely 
Impressed  with  the  capabilities  and  deter- 
mination of  our  military  personnel  to  oper- 
ate these  highly  sophisticated  systems. 

COMMANDER.    NAVAL    AIR    FORCES PACIFIC 

We  Visited  with  the  Commander  of  the 
Naval  Air  Forces — ^Pacific  to  obtain  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  readiness  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  aircraft.  Overall,  the  full  systems-ca- 
pable operational  readiness  rate  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  aircraft  during  the  years  1974- 
1976  has  averaged  between  40  and  45  per- 
cent. A  major  problem  again  was  that  can- 
nlballzatlon of  cUrcraft  parts  consumed  over 
400,000  man-hours  of  effort  fleetwlde  between 
July  1976  and  June  1976.  This  Is  a  tremen- 
dous waste  of  manpower  and  money  and  a 
major  Indicator  of  the  problems  In  readi- 
ness support  to  these  aircraft.  Shortages  of 
key  supervisory  (E-6  to  E-9)  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  the  machinist  mate,  boiler  techni- 
cian, and  boatswain  mate  skills  are  a  serlotis 
concern  on  the  aircraft  carriers  In  the  Pacific 
fleet. 

NAVAL    AIR     REWORK    FAdLITY NORTH    ISLAND. 

CALIF. 

At  North  Island  we  visited  the  Rework 
Facility  and  observed  the  overhaul  and  re- 
pair efforts  being  performed  on  aircraft  and 
helicopters.  The  workload  at  this  facility 
Is  at  80  percent  of  capability,  and  it  has  a 
payroll  of  $108  million  while  employing 
about  6,800  civilian  personnel. 

Of  particular  concern  was  the  shortage  of 
white  collar  supervisory  personnel.  It  seems 
that  the  Wage  Board  rate  Increases  have 
been  significantly  higher  than  Civil  Service 
pay  increases,  leading  qualified  wage  board 
employees  to  avoid  being  promoted  to  white 


collar  supervisory  Jobs.  This  issue  should  be 
examined  further  by  our  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee. 

1ST  MARINE  DIVISION CAMP  PENDLETON,  CALIF. 

We  discussed  the  readiness  of  the  Marine 
Corps  units  at  Camp  Pendleton  with  the 
Commander  of  the  Ist  Marine  Division  and 
visited  with  units  training  In  field  exercises. 
The  major  area  of  concern  in  the  readiness 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  is  the  need  for 
more  training.  The  Division  appears  to  be 
in  a  period  of  major  buildup  after  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  from  my  observations  they 
were  "hard  at"  their  training. 

The  average  age  of  the  servicemen  In  the 
1st  Marine  Division  is  now  only  21  years  old. 
and  over  54  percent  of  the  Division  troops 
are  20  years  old  or  younger.  The  Division  also 
experienced  a  fine  40  percent  first-term  re- 
enlistment  rate  during   December   1976. 

One  major  equipment  problem  was  said  to 
be  with  the  M60  machine  guns,  which  have 
been  in  short  supply  and  which  now  are 
suffering  a  high  failure  rate  because  of 
cracked  receivers.  I  have  since  been  advised 
that  these  problems  have  been  corrected  by 
replacement  or  repair  of  defective  equip- 
ment. 

Some  enlisted  men  reported  that  they  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  fire  some  equip- 
ment assigned  to  their  units,  such  as  flame- 
throwers and  the  LAW  anti-tank  weapon, 
during  the  past  year.  Although  the  Dragon 
anti-tank  missile  is  an  especially  Important 
weapon  for  an  Infantry  unit  such  as  the  1st 
Marine  Division,  this  division  is  not  sched- 
uled to  receive  its  allotment  until  1978.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  deliveries  have  already 
gone  to  foreign  countries. 

MIRAMAR   NAVAL   AIR   STATION MIRAMAR,   CALIF. 

We  Visited  the  Mlramar  Naval  Air  Station 
to  obtain  further  data  on  the  overall  con- 
dition of  the  entire  Pacific  fleet  of  F-14  air- 
craft, F-4  aircraft,  and  the  Navy's  E-2B 
early  warning  aircraft.  We  found  that  the 
readiness  problems  observed  on  the  carrier 
Constellation  exist  fleet-wide — low  opera- 
tional readiness  rates  and  high  cannlballza- 
tlon rates  caused  by  logistics  problems. 

There  is  a  significant  contrast  between  the 
readiness  of  the  older  F-4  aircraft  (about  80 
percent)  and  that  of  the  newer  F-14b,  which 
have  an  operational  readiness  rate  of  only 
30-40  percent  and  a  full  systems-capable  rate 
below  30  percent.  The  Navy  needs  to  decide 
whether  It  can  afford  to  acquire  and  support 
these  much  more  capable  aircraft  at  an  ac- 
ceptable readiness  rate.  At  present,  we  are 
not  getting  dependable  combat  power  for  our 
huge  Initial  Investment  in  the  F-14. 

Engine  problems  have  plagued  the  F-14 
for  some  time  and  solutions  have  been  slow 
In  coming.  The  Navy  Is  currently  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  a  five-year  program,  costing  $552 
million,  to  correct  some  of  these  deficiencies 
by  improving  engine  and  airframe  reliability 
and  survivability,  by  reworking  and  Improv- 
ing the  plane's  structvu-e,  and  by  procuring 
additional  spare  parts.  Even  so.  there  Is  a 
widespread  belief  that  a  wholly  new  engine 
is  needed  to  give  the  F-14  the  capability  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems might  well  have  been  avoided  by  better 
Initial  planning  and  a  more  cautious  transi- 
tion from  design  to  procurement. 

Again,  I  have  the  highest  admiration  for 
the  pilots  and  enlisted  personnel  who  are 
called  upon  to  operate  and  maintain  these 
highly  sophisticated  aircraft.  Their  dedica- 
tion despite  persistent  equipment  and  supply 
problems  is  highly  commendable. 

The  E>-2B  early  warning  aircraft  Is  one  of 
the  highly  sophisticated  aircraft  which  Is 
very  difficult  to  maintain  In  an  acceptable 
readiness  condition.  Since  1973,  this  aircraft 
has  registered  a  full  systems -capable  readi- 
ness rate  of  between  30  and  41  percent.  The 
Navy  plans  to  replace  this  aircraft  with  a 
more  current  version,  the  E-2C,  early  next 


year.  In  view  of  these  past  problems,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  this  newer  model 
win  provide  Improved  readiness  rates. 

COMMANDER,  NAVAL  StTRPACE  FORCE,  PACIFIC 
FLEET — SAN   DIEGO,   CALIF. 

We  visited  the  Pacific  Surface  Fleet  Com- 
mander at  San  Dlego  and  received  an  excel- 
lent report  on  the  readiness  of  the  surface 
fleet  In  the  Pacific. 

The  major  problem  appears  to  be  from 
shortages  In  the  enlisted  personnel  area.  We 
were  advised  that  the  supervisory  E^-6  and 
E-4  skill  levels  were  less  than  50  percent  of 
allowances.  The  short-based  fieet  mainte- 
nance assistance  groups  have  only  69  percent 
of  their  allowed  manning  and  the  new  DD963 
and  LHA  ships  are  also  low-manned.  The 
fleet  Is  having  equipment  problems  with 
boilers,  air  compressors  and  main  feed 
pumps,  which  were  attributed  to  less  than 
thorough  overhauls  In  prior  years. 

The  command  Is  taking  some  Innovative 
steps  to  Improve  the  ship  maintenance  prob- 
lems. These  Include  providing  full  funding 
of  maintenance  parts  requirements  for  ship- 
board preventive  maintenance  for  selected 
test  ships  and  In  turn  extending  periods  of 
ship  operation  between  overhaul. 

The  total  force  condition  was  reported  at 
about  50  percent  operationally  ready,  with 
equipment  problems  causing  the  most  seri- 
ous degradation.  Among  the  most  significant 
problems  mentioned  were  the  installation  of 
new  equipment  prior  to  adequate  parts  sup- 
port, higher  failure  rates  than  predicted  by 
manufacturers,  lack  of  procurement  .sources 
for  older  equipment  and  difficulties  In  getting 
units  repaired. 

WARREN  AIR  FORCE  BASE CHEYENNE,   WYO. 

We  visited  Warren  Air  Force  Base  to  dis- 
cuss the  readiness  of  the  Minuteman  ni 
forces,  as  well  as  observe  directly  Minuteman 
operations  in  their  silos. 

Accordingly,  we  toured  a  control  room  of 
the  Minuteman  wing  and  observed  the  op- 
erations and  controls  of  our  Minuteman 
missiles.  We  also  had  the  opportunity  to  in- 
spect a  Minuteman  silo  and  the  missile  In 
place. 

The  Minuteman  force  which  we  observed 
was  in  as  good  a  readiness  condition  as  possi- 
ble given  the  fact  that  the  missiles  have 
never  been  test  flred  from  site  locations.  We 
should,  of  course,  expect  peak  readiness  in 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND    HEADQUARTERS 

OMAHA,    NEBR. 

We  visited  the  SAC  headquarters  to  dis- 
cuss the  readiness  of  our  strategic  forces  and 
observe  the  headquarters  control  of  those 
forces. 

In  addition,  we  were  briefed  on  the  overall 
targeting  plans  and  capabilities  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  and  Inspected  the  major  control 
operations  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Much  of  the  discussion  was  of  a  classlfled 
nature,  but  the  visit  was  extremely  useful 
to  us  In  obtaining  a  greater  insight  into  the 
strategic  issues  which  we  will  be  considering 
in  the  months  ahead. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  addition  to  particular  observations  and 
specific  suggestions  related  to  the  bases 
visited,  there  are  several  general  recom- 
mendations which  apply  to  all  services  and 
should  help  to  Improve  overall  readiness. 

1.  The  Defense  Department  should  assign 
a  higher  priority  to  achieving  improved  readi- 
ness and  should  monitor  changes  in  readiness 
indicators  more  closely.  Reports  to  senior 
officials  and  to  Congress  should  be  systema- 
tized and  made  regularly,  such  as  quarterly, 
and  In  sufficient  detail  and  appropriate 
format  so  as  to  highlight  problem  areas.  In 
addition  to  unit  readiness,  the  Services 
should  report  on  system  readiness  of  those 
Items  which  exhibit  serious  or  persistent 
problems    of     manning,     maintenance,     or 
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While  this  report  was  In  th^  final  stages 
of  preparation,  two  developme  its  occurred 
which  deserve  special  mention. 

First,  President  Carter  chose,  In  his  budget 
amendments,  to  increase  funds  'equcsted  for 
readiness  by  9605  million  and  1o  slow  down 
the  production  of  some  weapon  i  which  have 
been  experiencing  readiness  problems. 
Though  I  plan  to  review  these  proposals 
carefully,  I  welcome  this  conciete  evidence 
of  the  higher  priority  now  place  1  on  improv- 
ing readiness. 

Second,  I  have  become  awari  of  a  study 
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of  U.S.  Army  unit  readiness  reporting  com- 
pleted last  spring  by  a  group  of  officers  at 
the  Army  War  College.  This  study,  based 
upon  an  extensive  worldwide  survey,  con- 
firms my  ovra.  concerns  about  the  reporting 
system.  The  study  concluded  that  the  Army 
vmit  readiness  reporting  system  has  a  "poor 
reputation  for  accuracy  and  validity";  that 
"optimistic  reporting  masks  critical  prob- 
lems"; that  units  "peak"  for  regular  report- 
ing dates  at  the  cost  of  "inefficiencies  involv- 
ing untold  wasted  man-hours";  and  that  re- 
porting lacks  a  system  of  Independent  checks 
which  could  improve  the  situation.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Army  take  expeditious  ac- 
tion to  correct  these  problems  and  that  other 
Services  also  give  this  problem  close  scru- 
tiny with  overall  supervision  and  guidance 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Attachment  1:  Miutary  Installations 
Visited 

Offut  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska — Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas — 1st  Cavalry  Division, 
2nd  Army  Division. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona — Tactical 
Fighter  Training  Wing. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona — Under- 
graduate  Flying  Training  Wing. 

USS  Constellation,  San  Diego,  California — 
Naval  Aircraft  Carrier. 

Camp  Pendleton,  California — 1st  Marine 
Division. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California— 
F-14,  F-4  Aircraft. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia— S-3A  Aircraft. 

Naval  Air  Research  Facilities,  North  Island, 
California — Repair  and  Maintenance. 

Commander,  Naval  Aircraft  Pacific,  San 
Diego,  CaMfomia— Pacific  Fleet  Aircraft 
Readiness. 

Commander,  Naval  Surface  Vessels  Pacific, 
San  Diego,  California — ^Pacific  Fleet  Ship 
Readiness. 

Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming— Minuteman  III  Missile. 


PREVENTIVE  CARDIOLOGY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  numerous 
studies  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
of  heart  disease,  our  Nation's  No.  1 
killer.  Most  attention  is  given  to  major 
research  projects  and  medical  break- 
throughs. But  equally  essential  is  the 
implementation  of  prevention  methods 
by  every  American  through  his  or  her 
diet  and  exercise.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mendable developments  in  preventive 
cardiac  care  is  the  involvement  of  pri- 
vate industries  in  employee  health  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  over  150  companies  in  the 
Chicago  area  alone  which  offer  preven- 
tive cardiology  programs  for  their  em- 
ployees. I  would  like  to  particularly 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  Standard  Oil's  medical 
and  environmental  health  services  pro- 
gram run  under  the  directorship  of  Dr. 
Peter  Wolkonsky. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  on  Dr.  Wolkonsky 's  and 
Standard  Oil's  innovative  and  human 
pioneering  of  private  industries  concern 
for  the  health  of  its  employees  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  "Comprehensive 
Medicine  in  Industry,"  from  the  bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Medical 
School  and  "Heartwatch  on  Standard 
Oil  Brass,"  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  27,  1976] 

A  Treadmili.  to  Fitness:    Heartwatch   on 

Standard  Oil  Brass 

Top  executives  at  Standard  OU's  towering 
headquarters  building  on  Michigan  Avenue 
are  kept  in  physical  condition  under  one 
of  the  more  advanced  Industrial  health  pro- 
grams in  the  nation.  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram is  Dr.  Peter  Wolkonsky,  the  company's 
medical  director,  who  observes  that  every 
year,  "between  one  and  three  of  oxir  people 
died  of  heart  attacks  at  their  desks." 

As  a  preventive  measure,  employes  are 
treated  in  a  cardiac  fitness  laboratory  on 
the  38th  floor.  It  Is  equipped  with  testing 
and  rehabilitation  equipment  arranged  in 
12  exercise  stations  with  skip  ropes,  a 
punching  bag,  parallel  bars,  treadmill  and 
rowing  machine. 

Lunch  hours  find  the  executives  crowd- 
ing Into  the  lab,  because,  as  Dr.  Wolkonsky 
points  out,  many  "feel  themselves  too  busy 
during  the  working  day  to  devote  an  hour  to 
the  program." 

[Prom  "Medicine  on  the  Midway,"  bulletin  of 
University  of  Chicago  Medical  School, 
Spring  Issue,  1975  J 

Comprehensive  Medicine  in  Industry 

Aside  from  its  bright  red  color,  the  emer- 
gency hot-line  on  the  38th  floor  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Building  looks  like  any  other  tele- 
phone. But  it  is  not  Just  another  phone.  It 
brings  messages  of  distress  to  Standard's 
medical  department.  When  it  rings,  special- 
ists rush  to  the  cardlo-pulmonary-resuscita- 
tion  cart  and  set  the  stop  clock.  They  are 
ready  to  handle  whatever  problem  awaits 
them. 

The  clock  tells  them  exactly  how  much 
time  elapses  between  their  receipt  of  the 
emergency  call  and  the  moment  they  reach 
the  patient's  side.  For  Instance,  they  have  to 
minister  to  a  cardiac  arrest  victim  within  five 
minutes. 

After  that,  it's  likely  to  be  too  late.  They 
can  be  anywhere  in  the  80-fioor  building 
within  two  and  one  half  minutes.  When  the 
red  phone  sounds,  freight  elevator  41  (the 
only  one  in  the  building  that  goes  from  the 
top  fioor  to  the  bottom)  automatically  can- 
cels all  other  calls  and  proceeds  directly  to 
the  38th  fioor. 

The  emergency  cart  Is  equipped  with  de- 
fibrillators, an  EKQ  machine,  oxygen  masks, 
external  massage,  aspirator,  drugs  and  other 
survival  paraphernalia.  It  is  used  from  three 
to  ten  times  a  month  but  fortunately  has  not 
yet  been  required  for  Its  main  intended  pur- 
pose, the  treatment  of  cardiac  emergencies. 

This  emergency  procedure  is  Just  one  of 
many  aspects  of  the  comprehensive  Medical 
and  Environmental  Health  Services  program 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana), 
under  the  director  of  Dr.  Peter  Wolkonsky. 
While  the  medical  department  is  well 
equipped  to  handle  emergencies,  it  is  geared 
toward  preventing  them. 

"We  want  to  help  our  employees  to  stay 
alive  and  productive,"  Dr.  Wolkonsky  says. 
"We  practice  preventive  medicine." 

Periodic  examinations  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  medical  program.  A  thorough  medical  his- 
tory is  taken.  An  internist  examines  the  em- 
ployee, who  then  goes  through  a  battery  of 
vision  audiometer,  x-ray,  pulmonary  func- 
tion, blood  chemistries,  electrocardiograph, 
and  other  diagnostic  tests.  If  necessary,  other 
indicated  medical  tests  may  also  be  given. 
"We  are  looking  for  everything  from  gout  to 
cancer."  Dr.  Wolkonsky  says.  "These  exami- 
nations very  often  uncover  problems  which 
the  patient  did  not  know  he  had,  and  which 
can  be  treated.  The  employee  can  then  ar- 
range to  get  the  proper  treatment  for  his 
disorder." 
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Periodic  examinations  are  voluntary  and 
confidential,  and  are  offered  according  to  the 
projected  health  needs  of  each  age  group. 
Those  under  40  can  choose  to  be  examined 
every  three  years;  those  40  to  50  every  two 
years;  and  those  over  50  every  year. 

"As  soon  as  we  have  our  staff  up  to  full 
strength,"  Dr.  Wolkonsky  says,  "each  em- 
ployee will  receive  a  letter  from  us  when  he 
or  she  is  eligible  for  an  examination.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  not  able  to  do  this  now 
because  we  do  not  yet  have  enough  doctors." 

The  medical  department  provides  treat- 
ment for  occupational  injuries  or  illnesses. 
Otherwise,  except  for  emergencies,  the  serv- 
ices are  primarily  diagnostic.  If  an  examina- 
tion uncovers  an  illness  or  injury,  a  physician 
will  counsel  the  employee  and  recommend 
that  he  or  she  be  treated  by  a  specialist  or 
personal  physician,  if  someone  does  not  have 
a  private  physician,  a  department  physician 
can  refer  him  to  one.  The  department  tries 
to  work  closely  with  the  private  physician  In 
following  and,  when  necessary,  assisting  in 
managing  cases  in  which  positive  findings 
have  been  made. 

Since  employees,  along  with  their  private 
physicians,  are  responsible  for  management 
of  their  personal  medical  problems,  treat- 
ment in  the  medical  department  is  limited 
to  emergency  care  and  to  short-term  help  for 
temporary  problems.  For  example,  a  patient 
may  be  given  pain  medication  and  be  put  to 
bed  in  one  of  the  two-bed  wards  for  a  short 
time.  In  practice,  the  doctors  and  nurses  may 
handle  such  problems  as  sprained  ankles  or 
migraine  headaches,  or  such  potentially 
major  problems  as  breathing  difficulties. 

Health  care  counseling  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  program.  The  internist  or  other  medical 
personnel  will  explain  to  the  patient  what 
the  implications,  risks  and  controls  are  for 
his  particular  problem.  A  diabetic,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  advised  ( in  cooperation  with 
his  private  physician)  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  disease  and  appropriate  management 
measures,  and  would  use  the  medical  depart- 
ment for  necessary  follow-up  such  as  rou- 
tine tests  of  blood  sugars. 

Four  full-time  and  two  part-time  inter- 
nists, three  registered  nurses  and  a  laboratory 
technician  provide  the  medical  care  for  the 
more  than  5,000  employees  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana) .  In  addition,  they  pro- 
vide emergency  treatment  for  the  other 
tenants  of  the  building.  The  medical  staff  sees 
between  700  and  800  persons  a  month.  Dr. 
Wolkonsky  projects  that  another  three  in- 
ternists are  needed  to  complete  the  staff. 

Medical  facilities  at  the  Standard  Oil 
Building  include  offices,  two  nursing  stations, 
ten  examination  rooms,  an  emergency  room, 
two  two-bed  wards,  laboratory  and  x-ray  fa- 
cilities, specialized  diagnostic  and  treatment 
rooms  and  an  exercise  room.  The  diagnostic 
and  treatment  rooms  are  equipped  for  physi- 
otherapy (including  diathermy  and  whirlpool 
treatments),  cardiac  stress  testing,  pulmo- 
nary function,  audiometry,  and  vision  testing 
and  endoscopic  and  gynecologic  examina- 
tions. There  is,  in  addition,  a  wide  variety 
of  medical  equipment  which  can  be  used  In 
emergencies.  If  someone  breaks  a  leg  while  on 
the  Job,  he  can  be  picked  up  on  a  special 
chair  which,  when  transformed  into  a  mobile 
bed,  can  be  raised  (to  place  the  patient  on 
the  examination  table)  or  lowered  (to  place 
him  in  an  ambulance).  The  medical  depart- 
ment has  x-ray  equipment,  inchiding  image- 
Intensifler,  sufficient  for  routine  films  and 
contrast  studies. 

Coded  indicator  lights  In  each  doctor's  of- 
fice, in  the  nursing  station,  and  in  waiting 
areas,  show  which  rooms  are  in  use,  which 
facilities  are  staffed  for  service,  and  which 
need  extra  personnel. 

"We  have  a  considerable  amount  of  gadg- 
etry,"  Dr.  Wolkonsky  says,  "but  the  basis 
of  our  program  Is  the  sound  expertise  pro- 


vided by  the  highly  trained  staff  of  intern- 
ists and  other  medical  and  health  care  per- 
sonnel." 

Other  significant  parts  of  the  medical  pro- 
gram are  pre-emplojrment  and  return  to 
work  examinations  (for  those  who  have  been 
out  more  than  three  days  due  to  sickness). 
Employees  and  their  families  are  also  exam- 
ined before  they  leave  for  overseas  assign- 
ments. 

A  cardiac  stress-testing  laboratory  and  fit- 
ness facility  Is  open  to  employees  in  need 
of  cardiovascular  rehabilitation  and  to  des- 
ignated men  in  management  positions. 
"Every  year,  between  one  and  three  people 
die  of  heart  attacks  at  their  desks,"  Dr. 
Wolkonsky  says.  The  cardiac  stress- test  lab- 
oratory is  designed  to  help  prevent  these 
deaths.  Before  admittance  to  the  program, 
the  employee  is  tested  on  a  treadmill.  The 
amount  of  energy  needed  to  walk  this  mill 
is  gradually  increased  in  order  to  find  how 
much  physical  exertion  the  individual  can 
endure.  An  Individualized  exercise  program, 
administered  by  a  trainer  working  under  a 
physician's  supervision,  is  then  developed  to 
help  improve  the  employee's  physical  toler- 
ance. 

There  are  12  exercise  stations  in  the  car- 
diac fitness  laboratory.  They  include  skip 
ropes,  a  stationary  bicycle,  a  rowing  machine, 
a  balance  beam,  a  speed  (punching)  bag, 
a  medicine  ball,  a  thigh-leg  table,  wall 
weights,  rings,  parallel  bars,  and  weights. 
Optimally,  each  person  would  spend  one  and 
a  half  minutes  at  each  of  the  stations,  with 
a  short  rest  period  between  and  repeat  the 
program  three  times  each  week.  Individuals 
use  stations  that  are  specified  in  their  own 
exercise  program.  During  rest  periods,  they 
take  their  own  pulse  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  higher  than  it  would  be  when  -the  body 
is  at  rest  but  lower  than  their  maximum 
endurance  capacity.  The  facility  is  designed 
to  handle  12  persons  at  one  time  or  a  total 
of  150  a  week. 

The  cardiac  fitness  laboratory  is  open  from 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  and  participants  are 
not  allowed  to  talk  business  or  take  phone 
calls  whUe  in  the  exercise  room.  "Since  many 
of  the  executives,  however,  feel  themselves 
to  be  too  busy  during  the  working  day  to 
devote  an  hour  to  the  program,"  Dr.  Wol- 
konsky says,  "our  facility  is  most  crowded 
during  lunch  hour."  Some  employees  prefer 
to  use  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

A  description  of  the  medical  department's 
services  would  be  incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  the  environmental -health  services 
section.  Director  Paul  Halley  and  most  of 
the  17  staff  members  are  graduate  engineers, 
toxicologlsts  or  industrial  hygienists.  They 
are  involved  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
proper  standards  of  safety,  hygiene  and  toxi- 
cology control  at  the  numerous  facilities 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  and  its 
Amoco  subsidiaries. 

"We  are  trying  to  run  the  medical  depart- 
ment out  of  business,"  Halley  says  with  a 
smile.  But  there  is  no  competition  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  medical  program. 
They  are  designed  to  work  in  tandem  to 
provide  top  quality  health  care  for  the  em- 
ployees. 

The  safety  division  has  been  operating 
since  the  1920s.  The  hygiene  and  toxicology 
division  were  established  by  Mr.  Halley  In 
1953.  In  addition  to  monitoring  the  work- 
ing conditions  within  the  Standard  Oil 
Building,  the  environmental-health  services 
section  monitors  the  working  conditions  at 
the  company's  various  refineries,  chemical 
plants,  oil  producing  areas  and  marketing 
departments  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  has  had  a  medical 
program  since  1929.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Wolkonsky,  it  has  developed  into  one 


of  the  most  comprehensive  corporate  medi- 
cal programs  in  the  country. 


JOSEPH  DIXON 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  America's 
largest  and  oldest  manufacturer  of  nat- 
ural graphite,  and  the  world's  first  pro- 
ducer of,  among  other  materials,  the  lead 
pencil.  This  company,  located  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  has  given  faithful  and  excel- 
lent service  to  American  industry  and 
the  American  consumer  during  these 
past  15  decades,  and  I  would  like  today 
to  acknowledge  this  achievement  by  cit- 
ing for  the  Record  the  remarkable  story 
of  the  company's  founder,  Joseph  Dixon. 

Joseph  Dixon's  work  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  civilization,  yet, 
the  world  at  large  knows  little  about  his 
remarkable  achievements.  We  could  all 
learn  much  from  his  experiences  and  his 
firm  conviction  "that  when  the  thought 
flashes  through  your  mind,  seize  upon 
it  and  put  it  down  in  black  and  white." 
With  this  simple  principle,  Joseph  Dixon 
became  one  of  the  true  geniuses  of  the 
19th  century  and  helped  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  modern  society.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  short  statement  on  the  history 
of  this  most  remarkable  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joseph  Dixon — A  Remarkable  Man 

The  next  time  you  travel  by  train,  use  a 
pencil,  ride  in  a  tunnel  or  use  a  camera,  you 
will  have  been  affected  by  the  life's  work 
of  a  remarkable  man  who  weis  born  almost 
200  years  ago. 

His  name  was  Joseph  Dixon  (1797-1869). 
He  was  a  chemist,  metallurgist,  mechanic. 
scientist  and  humanitarian — an  unusual 
early  American  whose  work  had  a  profound 
Influence  on  all  of  us.  While  he  is  remem- 
bered chieflly  for  having  perfected  graphite 
crucible  (with  which  he  was  to  assist  In 
raising  the  melting  of  metals  from  the  status 
of  a  handicraft  to  that  of  an  industry)  and 
for  his  work  in  graphite  and  pencils,  Dixon 
also  experimented  successfully  in  many  fields 
beyond  those  in  which  he  manufactured. 

He  perfected  destructible  inks  for  use  in 
tinting  the  paper  on  which  bank  notes  were 
to  be  printed,  for  the  prevention  of  counter- 
feiting. 

He  built  the  first  American  locomotive  with 
double  drive  wheels  and  a  double  crank — 
the  double  crank  so  his  engine  would  not 
stop  on  "center"  and  would  permit  starting 
up  at  all  times. 

He  collaborated  VTlth  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
whom  he  showed  how  to  take  camera  por- 
traits by  means  of  a  reflector  so  the  image 
would  not  appear  reversed.  Morse  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  patent  the  re- 
flector in  England  and  made  use  of  it  in 
telegraphy,  especially  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Joseph  Dixon  began  manufacturing  gra- 
phite crucibles  in  his  home  in  Salem.  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1827.  With  the  assistance  of  two 
laborers,  he  turned  out  a  few  crucibles  a  day, 
by  hand,  on  a  potter's  wheel.  Prom  this 
humble  beginning  the  company  he  founded — 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company — grew 
until  it  became  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
natural  graphite  in  the  world,  celebrating 
its  150th  anniversary  in  1977. 

The  chances  are  that  Dixon,  with  all  his 
vividness  of  imagination,  never  anticipated 
the  extent  to  which  his  company  woiild  grow. 
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CHEMICAL  AND 

WARFARE 


BIOI  OGICAL 


Mr.    McINTYRE.    Mr 
keeping  with  the  past  practice 
Armed  Services  Committee 
Senate  and  the  public  of 
of  the  Department  of  De: 
area  of  chemical  and  biological 
fare — CBW — I  ask  unanin  ous 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ri  cord 
conclusion   of  my  remark; 
cover  letter  and  the  annual 
funds  obligated  for  CBW 
ing  fiscal  year  1976  and 
period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICpR.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.    McINTYRE.   Mr. 
colleagues  may   recall 
the  Department  of  Defense 
funds  obligated  in  chemica. 


Ifresident,  in 
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x)  advise  the 
he  activities 
ense  in  the 
war- 
consent 
at  the 
the  report 
report  on 
research  dur- 
transition 


tlie 


that 


Pj^esldent,  my 

previously 

's  report  on 

and  biolog- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-; 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ANNUAL  REPORT 


AJINUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  JULY  1, 1975  (THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976),  NOV.  15, 1976 

ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT  30  1976  RCS 
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Chemical  warfare  program... 

R.D.T.  iE 

Procurement 

Biological  research  program. 

R.O.T.  AE  

Procurement 

Ordnance  program 

R.D.T.  4  E 

Procurement. 


Total  program 

R.D.T.  &  E.... 
Prxuremant. 


|in  conducting  the  research  described  in  this 
SEC.  l.-OB 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVI  LOPMENT, 


Description  of 
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leal  warfare  research  programs  were 
submitted  semiannually,  as  required  by 
section  409  of  Public  Law  91-121.  Sub- 
sequent to  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  on  executive  branch  reports  to 
Congress,  Public  Law  93-608  was  passed, 
changing  the  Department  of  Defense 
semiannual  report  on  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  program  from  a  semi- 
annual report  to  an  annual  one.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  advised  the  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee  of  its  intention  to 
implement  this  change  in  reporting 
frequency  on  March  14,  1975. 

As  the  cover  letter  indicates,  the  next 
report  will  cover  a  12 -month  period  and 
will  be  submitted  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. 1977. 

Exhibit  1 

Hon.  Nelson"  A.  Rockefellek. 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Section  409,  Public  Law 


91-121,  as  amended  by  Section  2,  (4)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-608,  the  report  on  funds  obligated 
In  the  chemical  warfare  and  biological  re- 
search programs  during  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  quarter  Is  enclosed.  The  next 
report  will  cover  a  12  month  period  (PY 
77)  and  will  be  submitted  by  the  end  of 
November  1977. 

The  report  provides  actual  obligations 
through  30  September  1976. 

Section  4  of  the  Army  report  provides  an 
adjustment  summary  which  reflects  change 
data  to  the  second  half,  PY  1975  report.  This 
summary  will  permit  the  revision  of  esti- 
mated obligations  to  actual.  The  Depart- 
ments of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  reported  no 
adjustments  to  their  segments  for  the  sec- 
ond half,  FY  1976  report. 

The  attached  report  has  also  been  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clements,  Jr. 


Army 


Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 


Air   Force 


Total 


$48, 883, 000 

(35, 279, 000) 

(13, 604, 000) 

17,  727, 000 

(17,  727,  000) 

(0) 

25, 647, 000 

(8, 120, 000) 

(17, 527, 000) 


Jl.  093,  000 
(1,  060,  000) 
(33, 000) 
0 


1 


198, 

(0) 

(198, 000) 


Jl,  496, 000 
(1, 496, 000) 

0 
(0) 
(0) 


$51, 472, 000 

(37, 835, 000) 

(13, 637, 000) 

17, 727, 000 

(17, 727, 000) 

(0) 

25, 845, 000 

(8, 120, 000) 

(17,725,000) 


92, 257, 000 
(61, 126, 000) 
(31,131,000) 


1,291,000 

(1, 060, 000) 

(231, 000) 


1, 496, 000 
(1,  496, 000) 
(0) 


95, 044, 000 
(63, 682, 000 
(31, 362, 000 
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report,  the  investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laboratory 
Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council) 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


In- house 


Current 
fiscal  year 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


-0.022 


35.301 


32. 396  During  the  15-mo  period,  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $35,279,000  for  general 
— — —     research  investigations,  development  and  test  of  chemical  warfare  agents,  weapons  systems,  and  defensive  equipment- 
Z.883      Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows: 
Chemical  research: 

Basic  research  in  life  sciences _ J940  OOO 

Exploratory  development _ I."""III""IIIIII"I""III"  6,860[000 

Total  chemical  research _ 7  800  000 

Lethal  chemical  program: 

Exploratory  development .  1  709  000 

Advanced  development 2 "["'.""ll'.'.l'.  '756*  000 

Engineering  development I"II"I""IIIII"III"Iiri" 4  543' 000 

Testing _ I"II""IIII"""II""II""II  '433]  000 

Total  lethal  chemical 7  441  000 

Incapacitating  chemical  program: 

Incapacitating  chemical  program:  Exploratory  development,  total  incapactating  chemical 645, 000 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Prior  year  In-house 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  A  E.  effort 


Current 
ftscal  year 


ContTKt 


Explanation  of  obligation 


1.  Chemical  research —.066 


(a)  Basic    research   in   life 
sciences. 


7.806 
(.000) 


(.940) 


(b)  General  chemical  investi- 
gations. 


(-.006) 


(6.866) 


7.535 

.265 
(.885) 

(.55)  Life  sciences  basic  research  in  support  of  chemical  materiel: 

1.  In  a  study  of  anticholinesterase  effects  on  mammalian  brain  stem  function  the  nature  of  the  nerve  agent  Soman 

(GD)  effects  on  both  inspiration  and  expiration  has  been  characterized.  The  dependence  of  respiratory  integrity  in 
the  train  stem  on  conscious  or  nonanesthetic  states  has  been  shown.  Specific  sites  of  respiratory  blockade  by 
nerve  agents  were  shown. 

2.  In  an  investigation  of  the  interrelations  among  cyclic  nucleotides  and  acetylcholine  (ACh)  in  protected  and  unpro- 

tected animals  poisoned  with  GD,  it  was  found  that  injection  of  3  doses  of  dibutyryl  andenosine  3,5  monaphosphate 
(cAMP)  and  theophylline  resulted  in  a  50  percent  lowering  of  plasma  somanase  activity,  the  enzyme  which  de- 
toxified GD.  Assay  procedures  were  set  up  for  cAMP,  cyclic  guanoslne  mononucleotide  and  ACh.  Poisoning  of  rats 
with  1  medium  lethal  dose  of  GD  causes  greater  than  a  2-fold  rise  in  cerebral  ACh.  A  report  entitled  "Synthesis  of 
Cholinesterase  Following  Poisoning  with  Irreversible  Anticholinesterases:  Effects  of  Theophylline-N«,  O-Dibutyryl 
Adenosine  3  , 5-Monophosphate  on  Synthesis  and  Survival"  was  submitted  for  publication. 

3.  In  order  to  study  the  mechanism  of  spontaneous  reactivation  of  GD-inhibited  acetylcholine-sterase,  it  was  necessary 

to  develop  a  model  system  utilizing  acetylcholinesterase  inhibited  with  P-nitrophenyl  methylphenylphosphinateto 
permit  an  efficient  study  of  perturbing  agents  on  the  spontaneous  reactivation  process.  Oral  presentation  on  the 
above  model  system  was  given  at  the  10th  Middle  Atlantic  regional  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
(February  1976). 

4.  Studies  of  sites  of  action  of  incapacitating  agents  in  animal  brains  have  shown  that  anticholinergics  injected  into 

dorsomedial  thalamus  and  caudate  block  pain  information  and  that  electrolytic  or  chemical  lesions  of  central  gray 
matter  potentiate  morphine  analygesia.  In  preparation  of  extension  of  these  studies,  rat  locomotor  activity  cages 
were  completed. 
Defensive  equipment  program: 

Exploratory  development n,  770,  000 

Advanced  development ".      3,9i2.  000 

Engineering  development '"      2  344  000 

Testing 860.000 

Total  defensive  equipment 18, 956, 000 

Simulant  test  support. _ 437,' 000 

5.  In  order  to  classify  and  predict  pharmacological  activities  of  organophosphates  and  carbamates  using  pattern  recogni- 

tion techniques,  pertinent  structure-toxicity  data,  and  pattern  recognition  analysis  for  predictive  toxicity  vectors  for 
carbamates  were  assembled.  Structure-toxicity  data,  and  partial  identification  of  pertinent  toxicity  features  of 
organophosphates  have  been  assembled.  Several  computer  programs  concerning  atom-centered  fragments  and 
pattern-recognition  algorithms  were  written. 

6.  The  characterization  of  receptor  substance,  including  mechanisms  of  reaction  with  transmitter  ligands.  and  control  of 

permeability  of  postsynaptic  membranes  required  obtaining  radioactively  labeled  stereospecific  ligand  for  study 
of  muscarinic  receptor.  Binding  activities  of  stereospecific  ligand  to  those  of  atropine,  scopolamine  and  quinuclidine 
benzilate  were  compared.  Investigations  of  a  number  of  chaotropic  agents  for  solubilization  of  muscarinic  recepter 
in  a  biologically  active  form  were  completed. 

7.  Research  studies  were  conducted  for  new  concepts  for  detection  and  identification,  fundamental  aspects  of  chemical 

agents  research,  fundamentals  of  dissemination  and  dispersion  phenomena,  sorbent  research,  and  micellar  catalysis 
for  decontamination.  Studies  on  ion-molecule  reactions  (ion-cluster  mass  spectrometry)  for  detection  of  chemical 
agent  continued  to  be  promising  with  the  threshold  sensitivity  for  nerve  agent  sarin  (GB)  being  determined  to 
be  0.002  micrograms  per  liter  of  air.  Soil  micro-organisms  which  have  been  grown  on  thiodiglycol,  a  hydrolytic 
product  of  the  blister  agent  mustard  (HD),  have  been  shown  to  hydrolyze  the  thiodiglycol  to  hydrogen  sulfide. 
This  illustration  of  metabolic  pathway  is  an  achievement  toward  a  goal  of  isolating  enzymes  for  use  in  detection. 

8.  Evaporation  rates  and  dynamic  behavior  of  liquid  droplets  under  a  variety  of  conditions  have  been  determined  for 

several  chemical  agents.  A  technique  compatible  with  holography  has  been  developed  to  study  aerosol  formation 
from  explosive  dissemination.  As  part  of  an  objective  of  developing  quantitative  relationships  between  chemical 
structure,  physicochemical  properties  and  biological  activity,  correlations  were  obtained  using  octanol/water 
partition  coefficients.  In  a  study  geared  toward  providing  new  detector  and  analytical  reagents  a  variety  of  com- 
pounds were  classed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  at  which  they  produced  chemiluminescence. 
(6.650)  Prior  year  deoblii;ation  resulted  from  the  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  upon  completion  of  e^ort 

Exploratory  development  effort: 

(.210)  1.  Search  for  new  compounds:  Many  new  compounds  prepared  in-house  or  obtained  from  outside  sources  were  eval- 
uated as  potential  agents  with  possible  deterrent  application  in  the  areas  of  binary  lethal,  incapacitating,  and  not 
control  technology  and  training  devices.  The  results  of  initial  toxicity  screening  determined  the  basis  for  additional 
studies  and  whether  synthesis  of  homologs  and  analogs  was  warranted.  Improved  methods  for  effective  screening 
of  compounds  are  continually  sought  to  predict  more  reliably  and  economically  the  utility  of  new  chemicals.  Sev- 
eral hundred  combinations  have  been  tested  for  nerve  agent  prophylaxis  and/or  therapy.  Clues  were  developed 
that  lead  to  the  helding  of  a  2d  generation  treatment  and  advanced  toxicologcal  study  of  a  potentially  superior  3d 
generation  treatment,  as  well  as  1st  generation  prophylaxis.  Additional  compounds  are  being  added  to  the  existing 
data  bank  in  which  the  chemical  properties  and  characteiistlcs  of  all  possible  chemical  agents,  intermediates  and 
decomposition  products  will  eventually  be  stored.  Data  obtained  using  a  chemical  ionization  mass  spectrophoto- 
metric  method  are  being  included.  This  method  allows  significantly  more  positive  identification  of  agents  and 
related  compound;,  even  at  the  picogram  level.  The  information  contained  in  this  data  bank  is  vital  to  research 
planning  and  to  intelligence,  surveillance,  arms  control,  environmental  assessment  and  forensic  determinations. 
2.  Techniques  of  evaluating  effects  of  chemicals: 

(a)  Data  previously  collected  from  human  studies  on  state  dependent  learning  and  vigilance  were  collated.  A 
determination  was  made  whether  to  include  these  in  the  test  battery  for  future  studies.  Signal  detection 
tests  were  initiated  to  measure  the  effects  of  an  anticholinergic,  and  a  peripherally  acting  anticholinesterase 
compound.  It  was  determined  that  the  anticholinergic  significantly  altered  pain  discnminability.  To  date 
these  tests  appear  to  be  the  most  sensitive  animal  tests  there  are  to  predict  drug  effects  in  humans.  At- 
tempts will  be  made  to  determine  whether  this  same  paradigm  can  be  applied  to  test  drug  effects  on  vision. 
A  new  test  is  being  evaluated  to  determine  whether  it  can  be  used  to  predict  the  effects  of  drugs  on  frus- 
tration in  humans. 
(b)  The  protocol  for  standardizing  the  assay  of  blood  cholinesterase  by  manual  and  automated  methods  for  all 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Defense  was  completed.  An  automated  method  for  the  determination  of 
concentrations  of  physostigmine  and  pyridostigmine  in  human  blood  was  developed.  Quantitative  methods 
for  the  complete  analysis  by  extraction,  ultraviolet,  and  gas  chromatography  of  a  therapeutic  mixture 
containing  3  active  ingredients  were  perfected.  A  method  was  developed  for  the  assay  of  an  agent  simulant 
in  urine  in  concentrations  I/80th  of  those  previously  reported.  Studies  were  initiated  on  a  more  sensitive 
method  for  measuring  triphosphonin3sitide  activity  m  the  brain  to  determine  whether  a  specific  brain  site  is 
involved  in  GB  introxication.  Rapid  automated  methods  are  being  sought  to  determine  the  stability  of  dilute 
nonaqueous  solutions  of  chemical  agents. 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


3.  Medical  effects  of  chemical  agents:  Improved  procedures  for  assessing  the  mutagenic  properties  of  chemical  compounds 
have  been  established.  Chlorpromazine,  considered  a  possible  adjunct  in  prophylaxis  and  therapy  against  nerve 
agents,  was  shown  to  be  mutagenic  to  bacteria.  Preliminary  data  shows  that  a  proposed  simulant  produced  mutagens 
in  the  fruit  fly.  Many  selected  compounds  are  being  reexamined  for  mutagenicity.  The  analges'C  properties  of  cho- 
linergic and  of  anticholmgeric  compounds  were  studied  to  separate  motivation  changes  from  sensory  deficits  and  allow 
more  meaningful  predictions  of  the  effects  in  man.  Using  localized  EEG  recordings  In  somatosensory  areas  of  the 
thalamus  and  caudate  of  rats  and  monkeys,  atropine  mimicked  morphine  in  depressing  pain  evoked  activity  Scopo- 
lamine and  benacfyzine  also  produced  analgesia  as  measured  by  behavioral  tests.  Furthermore,  atropine  and  ben- 
actyzine  disrupted  (mcreased)  time  perception  in  the  rat.  Improved  equipment  and  techniques  for  electroretln- 
graphy,  visual  evoked  response  research  tear  analysis,  and  cataract  formation  have  been  established.  Using  a 
differentially  radio-labeled  glycolate,  the  distribution,  binding,  elimination,  and  metabolic  conversion  of  the  com- 
pounds IS  being  studied  in  subpnmate  brain,  peripheral  tissues,  and  body  fluids 
4.  Chemical  dissemination  and  dispersion  technology: 

(a)  Studies  were  conducted  to  investigate  and  clarify  the  mechanisms  and  methods  of  the  delivery,  dissemination 

and  dispersion  of  agent  materials  and  to  conceive  and  evaluate  new  concepts  of  their  use.  The  resulting 
technology  and  data  base  serves  as  the  foundation  for  assessing  our  vulnerability  to  foreign  threat  and  for 
'""*"  °  ^"*''"'=6d  deterrent  systems  as  well  as  combat  support  systems 

(b)  Equations  were  developed  to  describe  the  instantaneous  nonsteady  state  flow  during  the  voiding  of  bulk 

liquid  fill  from  spinning  cylinders.  Successful  validation  of  the  equations  was  obtained  for  up  to  3.0O0  rpm 
and  the  evaluation  of  higher  rates,  geometries,  and  fluid  properties  are  in  progress.  The  2d  phase  of  this 
study,  developing  an  analytical  description  of  the  resulting  droplet  size  distribution,  was  undertaken  and 
/  X  «  "P^finiental  techniques  are  being  established  based  on  holographic  analysis  of  the  aerosol  spray 

(c)  A  test  program  utilizing  an  explosive  test  bomblet  was  concluded  and  demonstrated  that  both  plant  and  binary 

product  GB  are  very  resistant  to  destructive  flashing.  A  methodology  was  established  which  showed  that 
the  oxygen  index  of  a  material,  a  measure  of  its  flame  propagation  potential,  is  part  of  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  disposition  of  a  liquid  to  flash  when  explosively  disseminated 

(d)  Pyrotechnic  efforts  included  (1)  determination  of  critical  parameters  which  would  allow  the  design  of  much 

taster  burning  pyrotechnic  mixtures,  (2)  conduct  of  curing  studies  to  develop  a  polymer  based  pyrotechnic 
riot  control  agent  (CS)  mix,  and  (3)  study  of  various  techniques  of  utilizing  imbider  beads  tor  the  puro- 
fechnic  dissemination  of  a  tog  oil  smoke. 

(e)  Supported  chemical  munitions  development  programs  where  aerodymanic  parameters  are  involved  In  de- 

livery and  dissemination  of  the  chemicals.  Conducted  wind  funnel  tests  for  static  and  dynamic  stability 
performed  trajectory  analyses  using  wind  tunnel  and  flight  test  data;  prepared  data  which  made  possible 

E   -L     •     "*"?"' <^"3nges  for  improved  performance  of  chemical  munitions 

5.  Chemical  testing  and  assessment  technology: 

(a)  The  need  to  evaluate  and  or  predict  the  operational  performance  effectiveness  of  new  and  improved  chemical 

defensive  and  deterrent  systems  requires  continuing  development  of  test  and  assessment  procedures, 
simulation  techniques  and  models,  and  continuing  investigation,  development  and  evaluation  of  simulant 
materials. 

(b)  A  mixture  consisting  of  triethyl  phosphide,  dibutyl  amine  and  ethyl  acetate  has  been  developed  and  successfully 

used  as  a  stimulant  for  the  XM736  binary  nerve  agent  VX  projectile 

(c)  Toxicologlcal  studies  on  simulants  were  conducted  to  obtain  Information  to  support  requests  for  approval 

by  the  Office  or  the  Surgeon  General.  DimethylmorpholJnophosphoramidate  (DMMPA)  was  given  prime 
consideration  as  an  intake  simulant  for  casualty  assessment  and,  in  combination  with  a  fluorescent  dye, 
for  use  in  material  contamination  assessment. 

(d)  Simulation  models  were  developed  to  estimate  the  expected  fraction  surviving  chemical  attack  when  either 

prophylactic  or  therapeutic  protection  or  both  are  provided.  Simulation  models  for  chemical  agent  attack 
were  improved  to  simultaneously  consider  both  the  vapor  and  liquid  particle  challenge  posed  by  inter- 
mediate volatility  agents.  Preliminary  models  to  assess  the  burden  of  defense  equipment  (heat  stress 
performance  proficiency  reduction)  have  been  developed 

(e)  A  flame  photometry  device  employing  sodium  chloride  was  developed  to  test  protective  equipment. 

(f)  Improvements  were  made  to  the  nitrogen  purge/air  infiltration  procedure  which  was  then  used  to  simulate 
c  T^k  ■  I  *^,"^"^'"'  .^gent  vapor  infiltration  into  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers  and  self-propelled  howitzers. 
6.  Technical  evaluation  of  foreign  chemical  warfare  potential: 

(a)  Support  was  supplied  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  a  series  of  rocket  sled  tests,  a  fuze  check 

test,  and  a  missile  flight  test  using  simulant  materials.  A  preliminary  transport  and  diffusion  model  was 
Mmplefed  and  an  evaluation  of  intelligence  information  based  on  the  preliminary  model  performed. 
Keviews  of  intelligence  information  were  performed  as  it  became  available.  Planning  coordination  of 
oil  h*d  •        •  ^^^^^'^^  '^f"  12,  Chemical  Threat  Assessment  Technology,  was  also  accom- 

(b)  Data  from  the  2d  series  of  rocket  sled  tests  were  reduced  which  provided  an  excellent  data  base  for  the 

breakup  modeling.  The  2d  series  differed  from  the  1st  series  in  that  free  flight  was  achieved  prior  to 
warhead  detonation  thus  providing  an  environment  similar  to  flight  condition.  A  combination  of  the 
breakup  model  and  dissemination  model  will  provide  realistic  estimates  for  area  coverage,  contamination 
aensity,  and  particle  size  distribution.  The  initial  breakup  model  addresses  only  the  subsonic  region  and 
will  De  expanded  in  fiscal  year  1977  fo  incorporate  transonic  and  supersonic  delivery.  The  1st  validation 
Th  "f,  *2f  .'=°"''"<:'e'^  a  White  Sands  missile  range.  New  Mexico,  in  July  1976,  using  a  Lance  Rocket  system. 
The  fhgtit  test  has  confirmed  the  veracity  of  the  data  base  obtained  from  the  rocket  sled  tests  as  the  basis 
\^'Jlt^  modeling.  Preliminary  analysis  of  disposition  data  also  indicates  agreement  with  the  limited 
model  presently  available. 

(c)  Umited  sampling  data  were  collected  during  the  White  Sands  missile  range  tests  of  the  Little  John  and  Lance 

rocket  systems  that  contained  simulants.  The  data  indicated  that  from  a  liquid  agent  detector  point  of 
view,  there  may  be  some  significant  diHerences  in  data  obtained  from  dynamic  rocket  tests  as  compared 
to  static  spray  trials.  Attempts  to  obtain  spread  factor  data  for  a  simulant  during  the  rocket  sled  tests  were 
7  rh.m,,,i  ,"?•"***'"';  ^""J*'  ^'^  ^*'"  continuing  in  devising  a  simple,  reliable  generator  for  simulants. 
/.  cneinical  training  agents  and  equipment  investigations: 

(a)  Investigations  are  underway  to  develop  materials  which  resemble  chemical  agents  in  their  employment,  dis- 
semination, action,  and  sensitivity  to  alarm  systems,  but  which  leave  no  harmful  effects  on  troops,  their 
equipment,  or  the  environment.  A  statement  of  work  In  response  to  a  training  device  requirement  has  set 
lortn  numerous  criteria  for  simulated  persistent  and  nonperslstent  agents  required  by  the  user.  While 
several  prospective  candidates  were  found  to  meet  many  of  the  needs,  no  completely  satisfactory  material 

/K\  u        "^.t  ,*"  discovered,  so  attempts  must  continue  to  find  appropriate  chemicals  or  formulations. 

W  various  thickeners  are  being  investigated  for  the  formulation  of  thickened  chemical  training  agents.  In  order 
to  field  a  training  device  that  possesses  an  operational  capability,  the  simulant  projector  airburst  liquid 
has  been  evaluated  using  training  agents  previously  approved.  The  United  States  will  require  this  item  as 
an  interim  tra  ning  device.  The  interim  training  agents  being  studied  for  use  In  this  disseminator  are 
polyethylene  glycol  200,  tfi-(2-ethylhexyl)  phosphate,  and  butyl  mercaptan. 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Prior  year  in-house 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  L  effort 


Current 
fiscal  year 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


2.  Lettial  chemical  program. 


(a)  Agent  investigations  and 
weapons  concepts. 


(b)  Agent  pilot  plant  investi- 
gations. 


(c)  Tactical 
tem. 


weapons    sys- 


(c)  Summary  data  on  dimethyl  methylphosphonate  obtained  from  allies  on  the  irritancy,  pharmacology  and 
chronic  toxicity  (rabbits  and  rats)  failed  to  meet  U.S.  criteria  for  starting  human  trials  with  the  compound 
A  biomedical  evaluation  by  the  Medical  Review  Board  gave  proposed  data  voids  from  which  a  research 
plan  on  the  toxicology  in  4  animals  was  derived.  Laboratory  quantities  of  dimethyl  m  ethylphosphonate  were 
synthesized  and  characterized  by  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  mass  spectroscopy,  gas  chromatograph  and 
infrared  and  found  to  contain  at  least  2  impurities.  Initial  acute  toxicity  studies  in  mice  and  rates  via  par- 
enteral and  oral  routes  with  these  samples  are  underway.  Studies  on  mutagenesis  using  fruit  flies  and  the 
Ames  test  employing  salmonella  typhimuviam  were  completed.  Acute  toxicity  studies  on  bioassay  approved 
pilot  plant  synthesized  dimethyl  methylphosphonate  were  initiated 
8.  Chemical  safety  investigations: 

(a)  A  report  has  been  prepared  describing  the  collection  and  purification  of  samples  for  agent  identification.  A 

method  for  high-volume  sampling  compatible  with  gas  chromatography  analyses  was  developed.  Gas 
chromatography  has  been  coupled  with  chemical  ionization  mass  spectrography  to  furnish  a  method  of 
detecting  and  identifying  GB  and  VX  in  demilitarization  products  at  very  low  levels.  The  high  volume 
sampling  and  chemical  ionization  mas  spectrography  will  be  developed  further. 

(b)  Ecological  field  work  on  Carroll  Island  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.,  has  been  completed  and  initial  drafting 

of  the  comprehensive  report  covering  this  work  has  been  started.  Ecological  investigations  of  Gunpowder 
Neck  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.,  are  in  progress  and  will  continue, 
(e)  2  remote  sampling  sys  ems  to  be  used  with  controlled  toxic  test  chambers  have  been  designed  and  1  is 
undergoing  evaluaton.  An  automated  analytical  system  is  in  use  and  will  be  interfaced  with  the  sam- 
pling system. 
.091  7.166    Exploratory  development  effort: 

1.  Lethal  chemical  agent  Investigations: 

7.441  .275  (a)  Synthetic,  analytical,  and  physiochemical  studies  of  toxic  chemicals  were  performed  to  assess  the  lethal 

(.  080)  (1. 709)  agent  threat  from  a  possible  enemy.  A  new  procedure  has  been  developed  for  the  binary  synthesis  of  a 

lethal  agent  of  intermediate  volatility.  A  method  to  reduce  the  reaction  rate  of  binary  agent  intermediates 

(1. 629)  (.  000)  has  been  developed.  2  methods  have  developed  for  the  in  situ  thickening  of  a  persistent  lethal  agent  ob- 

tained from  a  binary  process, 
(b)  Evaluations  of  methodology  and  procedures  ts  deliver  small-sizfd  drops  of  agent  while  maintaining  a  low 
temperature  and  high  wind  speed  environment  have  continued.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  delivery 
of  small  drops  of  simulated  agent.  Recalibratlon  of  the  environmental  animal  exposure  facility  to  attain 
controlled  temperatures  (75°,  40°.  and  20°  F)  and  wind  speeds  (1.1  and  5.5  mi,/h)  is  being  completed  in 
preparation  for  the  evaluation  of  comparative  effectiveness  of  thickened  and  nonthickened  agents. 

2.  Lethal  chemical  weapons  technology: 

(a)  Success  was  achieved  on  techniques  for  binary  production  of  an  intermediate  volatility  agent,  with  limited 

work  conducted  on  a  number  of  the  practical  facets  of  synthesis.  Studies  of  the  reaction  of  stored  inter- 
mediates was  continued  and  expanded  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  effects  of  intermediate  degradation  on 
product  yield.  Studies  of  agent  physical  properties  and  their  effects  on  the  efficiency  of  munition  dissemi- 
nation were  conducted.  Work  in  this  area  has  been  very  successful  In  that  physical  properties  caaube  modi- 
fied easily  without  subsequent  Interference  in  reactions  or  any  reduction  in  product  yields.  Property  modi- 
fication studies  have  required  dual  agent-simulant  development,  since  only  the  latter  can  be  tested  In  a 
number  of  the  conditions  of  interest. 

(b)  Projectile  exploratory  efforts  included  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  wide  variations  in  internal  reactions 

influence  projectile  ballistic  performance  (they  do  not)  and  whether  mechanical  resonances  are  generated 
which  could  influence  fuze  performance  (they  are).  The  study  was  expanded  to  Include  liquid  filled  flight 
performance  of  both  long-and  short-range  fin  stabilized  projectiles.  Technique  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  chemical  dissemination  was  evaluated. 

(c)  Experimental  designs  for  a  2.7S-in  rocket  warhead  were  developed.  This  effort  included  derivation  of  analyt- 

ical models  for  the  warheads  effectiveness  based  upon  experimental  efforts.  Testing  Included  rocket 
firings  and  dynamic  flight  evaluation. 

3.  Chemical  agent  process  technology:  Investigation  of  processes  for  the  synthesis  of  binary  reactants  were  continued 

and  smair  quantities  of  material  prepared  for  test  by  others.  2  processes  for  synthesis  of  dimethyl  disulphide 
of  1  process  for  pilot  scale  development.  Analytical  support  was  provided  for  the  at>ove  activity  of  the  development 
and  synthesis  laboratories. 
(—.005)  (.306)  Prior  year  deobligation  resulted  from  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  upon  completion  of  effort 

Advanced  development  effort: 

(.311)  (.000)         1.  Lethal  chemical  agent  porcesses: 

(a)  Batches  of  one  of  the  binary  intermediates  was  made  to  obtain  pilot  plant  data  for  scale  up.  Commercal 

sources  of  required  chemicals  were  used.  Process  studies  of  alternate  methods  were  contained  to  obtain 
data  for  the  economic  analysis  tor  the  best  process  for  plant  scale  up.  Alternate  process  studies  of  subpilot 
scale  size  to  reduce  the  large  quantities  of  aqueous  waste  solutions  have  been  initiated.  The  waste  materials 
from  these  studies  have  been  collected  to  begin  studies  on  waste  disposal  methods. 

(b)  A  filling  and  closing  line  design  is  currently  In  progress  and  was  50-percent  completed  during  this  period.  A 

total  of  180  canisters  were  filled  and  closed  In  support  of  the  engineering  development  phase  of  this  pro- 

firam.  The  modular  filling  and  close  capability,  was  used.  All  equipment  functioned  well,  there  were  no 
eakers.  A  decision  was  made  to  use  stamping  for  the  inertia  welded  closure  plug.  This  should  eliminate 
the  leakage  problem  caused  by  porosity  found  In  the  plugs  cut  from  round  stock. 
(.000)  (.245)  Advanced  development  effort: 

Lethal  chemical  materiel:  Efforts  were  initiated  in  the  latter  portion  of  fiscal  year  1976  on  technology  areas  relevant  to 

(•  450)  (.  205)  development  of  a  warhead  for  rocket  systems.  Contractual  effort  was  begun  on  problems  of  large  scale  fluid  mechanics, 

multiple  subsystems  and  system  logistics.  Provisions  were  made  for  a  large  scale  dynamic  simulant  test  of  a  rocket 
warhead  concept. 
(.016)  (4.473)  Engineering  development  effort: 

Lethal  chemical  ground  munitions: 

(4.527)  (.070)  (a)  Tbe  development  test  II  (DT  II)  of  the  155  mm,  XM687E1,  GB2  projectile  was  satisfactorily  completed  and  a 

detailed  report  covering  this  phase  issued.  Similarly,  operational  test  II  (OT  II)  has  been  completed.  This 
latter  Involved  troops  tests  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  projectile  in  use.  The  technical  data  package 
and  reports  documentation  of  the  XM687E1  projectile  were  completed. 
(b)  Engineer  design  testing  of  the  8-ln,  XM786,  VX  projectile  was  successfully  completed  and  manufacture  of 
hardware  for  OT  11  initiated.  In  the  course  of  the  former,  various  facets  of  structural  integrity,  operational 
performance,  and  ballistic  performance  were  successfully  demonstrated. 
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Onaiption  of 
R.D.T.  ft  E.  effort 


f 


(d)  Materiel  tetts  in  support 
of  Joint  operational 
plant  and/or  service 
requirement 

(e)  Army  materiel  develop- 
ment teats. 


3.  Incapacitating  chemical  program.. 


(a)  Agent  investigations  and 
weapon  concepts. 


4.  Defense  equipment  program. 


(a)  Phycical    protection   in- 
vestigations 


Ai[yril  6,  1977 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Currant 
fitcal  year 


In-twuse 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(.000) 


(.000) 


(OOO) 
(.000) 


(.433) 


.000 


(.000) 


(.  000)  No  effort  expended  in  this  area. 

(.433)  Efforts  were  directed  toward  the  testing  of  binary  weapon  systems.  12  specific  test  procrams  were  conducted  Major  em- 
phasis was  on  the  completion  of  the  DTII  testing  of  the  155  mm  XM687.  projectile.  Physical  testing  in  the  area  of  rough 
handling,  safety  reliability,  suitability  of  the  projectile,  and  ballistics  were  completed.  12  simuhnt  dissemination  trials 
were  conducted.  A  final  report  for  Dili  testing  of  the  155  mm  XM687  projectile  was  published.  Engineering  design  test 
with  the  8-in  projectile  were  conducled  in  the  area  of  reliability;  safety  evaluation  of  the  rounds  for  transportation,  storage 
rough  handling,  and  firing;  determination  of  the  suitability  of  tne  projectile  for  DT  II  testing;  and  ballistic  stability.  Simulant 
dissemination  trials  with  the  8-ln  projectile  were  conducted  and  data  on  area  coverage,  droplet  spectra,  and  liquid  recovery 
estimates  were  obtained.  The  most  applicable  simulant  for  support  of  the  DT  11  test  will  be  selected  from  the  candidates 
tested.  Planning  for  the  DT  II  testing  is  In  progress.  Test  efforts  with  the  8-in  projectile  will  continue  in  fiscal  year  1977 


.645 
(.000) 


.000 
(.645) 


(.645) 


.107 


19.603 
(-.018) 


(5. 776) 


0.233) 


(.000)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

1.  Incapacitating  chemical  agent  investigations:  Studies  were  carried  out  to  devise  a  reaction  suitable  for  producing  a 

candidate  Incapacitant  by  a  binary  process.  Although  at  least  3  separate  approaches  seemed  promising  initially 
extensive  Investigations  have  failed  to  provide  a  feasible  solution  to  this  difficult  technical  problem.  Techniques  for 
studying  the  evaporation  kinetics  of  combinations  of  selected  liquid  and  semisolid  incapacltants  were  reviewed. 
Work  was  conducted  to  develop  analytical  methods  for  Identifying  incapacltants  in  trace  amounts:  one  of  these 
used  a  thin  layer  chromatography  technique,  where  the  base  values  of  candidates  were  determined  relative  to  2 
reference  dyes.  Another  analytical  technique,  previously  developed  for  Identification  of  promising  incapacltants  in 
work  areas  such  as  a  manufacturing  plant,  was  refined  to  give  more  accurate  results.  Analytical  and  physiochemlcal 
studies  were  performed  to  characterize  incapacltants,  their  precursors.  Intermediates  and  sideproducts.  The  sci- 
entific literature  was  reviewed  for  new  leads  on  safe,  effective  incapacltants.  No  promising  leads  were  discovered. 

2.  Incapacitating  chemical  weapons  technology:  Available  data  on  pyrotechnic  incapacitating  munitions  has  been  re- 

viewed with  no  solutions  available  to  solve  the  safety  problem  of  agent  release  during  an  accident.  The  binary  agent 
approach  is  being  adopted  to  solve  this  problem.  A  literature  search  has  been  conducted  on  lethal  binary  concepts 
to  determine  applicability  to  Incapacitating  munition  design.  The  2-compartment  thermal  generation  principalis 
the  most  promising  dissemination  method  available.  Laboratory  space  has  been  obtained  and  equipment  is  being 
modified  to  perform  laboratory  studies  on  binary  reaction  conditions  required  prior  to  design  of  test  munitions. 
16. 621    Prior  year  deoblieation  resulted  from  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  upon  completion  of  effort. 

Exploratory  development  effort: 

2.335  1.  Chemical  agent  alarm  technology: 

(4.525)  (^)  Exploratory  development  continued  on  the  advanced  Ionization  detector  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  optimum 

design  for  highest  sensitivity  and  selectivity.  Extensive  testing  was  conducted  to  uncover  possible  Inter- 
ferences which  trigger  an  alarm  or  cause  serious  deterioration  of  the  detector.  Field  trips  were  made  to 
Fort  Benning,  Ga,  Tropic  Test  Center,  Panama,  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colo.,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  and 
to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nev.  where  environmental  tests  were  run  with  the  prototype  units  In  conjunction 
with  all  types  of  troop  held  exercises.  A  contract  with  Southern  Research  Institute  calls  for  examination 
of  many  chemicals  to  determine  laboratory  type  interferences.  This  contractor  has  made  field  trips  to 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park  and  throughout  the  State  of  Florida,  especially  the  Everglades,  seeking 
more  environmental-type  interferences.  Results  were  favorable.  A  satisfactory  immobilized  enzyme 
product  for  use  In  the  enzyme  alarm  was  achieved  through  chemically  bonding  cholinesterase  to  the 
surface  of  urethane  foam.  An  interference  compensating  circuit,  using  a  4th  electrode  was  developed 
and  results  have  been  very  promising.  The  fabrication  of  3  new  enzyme  alarm  units  employing  the  latest 
technology  was  initiated.  Based  upon  the  results  of  studies  on  the  mechanism  of  detection,  improvements 
were  made  In  the  sensitivity  and  stability  of  automatic  liquid  agent  detector  (MAO)  paint.  An  operational 
effectiveness  study  based  on  a  user  scenario  was  conducted  with  results  indicating  significant  casualty 
reduction  associated  with  the  use  of  the  ALAD  at  the  platoon  level.  Special  instrumentation  was  designed 
and  Is  being  fabricated  for  2  field  trials. 

(b)  A  special  8-wave[ength  CO-  (aser  system  was  buljf  and  subjected  to  initial  testing.  Computer  techniques 
for  modeling  the  laser  system  response  were  developed.  Based  upon  the  results  of  an  in-house  theoretical 
study  and  consultations  with  outside  experts,  an  effort  Is  underway  to  Investigate  heterodyne  detection 
techniques  using  the  00=  laser.  This  technique  shoufd  give  a  large  increase  in  sensitivity.  Studies  were 
terminated  on  use  of  the  Remote  Raman  for  airborne  agent  detection.  The  system's  sensitivity,  size  and 
complexity  did  not  appear  competitive  with  the  CO'  (aser  device.  However,  studies  continued  on  the 
Raman  concept  for  monitoring  for  the  (aser  system  and  a  new  more  powerful  nitrogen  (aser  was  a|so 

i)urchased.  The  systems  sensitivity  Increased  as  a  resujt.  Unfortunately  fluorescnece  background  stimu- 
ated  by  the  system  Increased  a|so.  An  argonjaser  was  substituted  for  the  nitrogen  laser.  Spectra  obtained 
ly  the  system  have  Improved  substantially.  The  system  has  been  used  to  measure  relative  cross  sections 
for  the  GB  simulant  dlslopropy|methy|phosphonate. 

(c)  A  chemically  coated  (ucite  pjug  was  shown  to  be  a  simpje,  feasible  method  for  detecting  (eads  within  a  VX 
munition.  The  coating  changes  color  in  the  presence  of  VX  vapoi  or  its  decomposition  products.  Limited 
long-term  storage  tests  Indicate  that  the  coating  isjstab  e. 

2.  Chmiical  detection  and  Identification  technology: 

(a)  A  3-yr  contract  was  signed  with  Midwest  Research  Institute  to  study  eel  cholinesterase  as  a  potential  Im- 
proved nerve  agent  detector  and  develop  a  test  for  refractory  nerve  agents.  A  1-yr  feasibility  contract 
was  awarded  to  Midwest  Research  Institute  to  study  methods  of  detecting  agente  in  water  using  standard 
detector  tubes.  Findings  of  current  In-house  investigations  In  all  the  above  areas  are  being  supplied  to 
the  contractor.  Calspan  Corp.  completed  a  search  of  methods  applicable  to  a  nonspecific  agent  detector 
kit.  They  are  presently  evaluating  the  simpllcation  of  the  ionization  detector  as  a  possible  approach. 

(b)  Significant  Increase  In  detection  and  Identl'icatlon  capability  has  resulted  from  the  Improvement  of  the 
sensitivity  and  specificity  of  the  ion  cluster  mass  spectrometer  system  (ICMS)  and  field  ionization  mass 
spectrometry.  Research  on  the  ICMS  has  demonstrated  sensitivity  of  less  than  0.1  parts  per  billion  of 
6B.  New  highly  reactive  cyclic  thioureas  were  discovered  detecting  alkylating  agents  and  phosphorylating 
agents  by  chromogenic,  fluorogenic  or  nephelometric  responses.  A  new  ketooxime,  has  been  synthesized 
which  showed  promise  as  a  reagent  in  the  M8  chemical  agent  alarm,  possible  enhancing  the  capability 
of  the  alarm.  Soil  organisms  have  been  cultured  on  chemical  aegnt  mustard  hydrolysis  products  having 
enzymes  capable  of  degrading  the  substrate  to  hydrogen  sulfide  and  acidic  materials.  New  ultrafine 
impregnated  microporous  membranes  for  use  in  a  hign-volume  sampling  system  have  been  prepared 
capable  of  selectively  concentrating  phosphorous  esters  from  the  atmosphere. 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


3.  Chemical  decontamination  investigations: 

^'^  ^°^t^L^w^  polyvinyl  alcohol  (PVA)  supplemental  coating  to  prevent  toxic  agenb  from  sorbins  into  acent 
permeable  materials  was  held  in  abeyance  after  numerous  unresolved  application  adhUion  and  weatW 
ng  problems  became  evident  Multiple  applications  are  required  for  adequate  famthickS2«fiirdrvfnp 
time  I  s  excessi  vely  slow ;  the  sheen  (gloss)  of  the  film  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  level  accepab"etof  ciZoXA 
S^l°«rt'  T°T  *'''  ^^'^ ','  "°'  "'1  «ater  soluble,  It  is  softened  sufficiently  by  rain  v^Mer  to  be  ewily 
f.Sh?J  *i','H-  f ""'  '^  °"'^  '"a'imi.  and  the  film  deteriorates  with  extended  butdoor  weithering  ThX 
feasibility  of  developing  a  man-oortabe  snrav  annarafn.:  r^r  ri;tn«r.^;„„  »i,-  ...-i.^  Jl-'"ll_n§_ '"« 


agent  DS2,  and  having  sufficient  canacitv  tn  pffertiuoiu  H../-/,n«,m;-,..  »>,.  i......  ".i;..,  r*"'"'"'"."''"§ 


agent  DS^  and  haVinglufficient  cap^cTy  to-'/ffytrv^ld^^^^^^^^ 

m^l'Jr:Z'\f°'""ST*'\''  ""  '^?'^"'?'L°"  »'  co-^merclally  available  spray  equpS  and  tKograrn 
?iln  thp  Lt„^  ""."T'^Ik*"*  '"  'February  1976.  After  successful  application  tries  at  Fort  Cafs^ 
R«rf;„«'.  r^'r^L'^nU'"'  "'"^'"'  P.""'  **3S, determined  by  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and 
Readiness  Command  Surpeon  to  contain  small  quantities  of  a  skin,  eye,  and  respiratoX  irritant  It  w« 
dropped  from  the  camouflage  pattern  program  in  which  the  paint  \%  spriyed  by  twpsM  company  evel 
As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  following  approaches  were  undertaken:  (a)  By  means  of  a  research  and 
development  contract  the  state  of  the  art  was  surveyed  for  Innocuous  polymeric  systems  wUhSotent?al 
US  Tm/ mS.?-  L',n"lt'l'  S°'*'"«l  '^^"r  "f '"8  ^^'"""^l  for^s'^^strnce  to  agentTpl°on  b 
f«rn„?iL7J.If.  J  i^A  *"'/"*"*■  ''"«f<:^a'"^  Development  Command  (f^eradcom)  was  tasked  to  re- 
formulate the  agent  resistance  urethane  into  11  camouflage  colors  with  brush  aoDlicatlon  caDabllitv 
Brush  application  presents  less  hazard  and  requires  less  restr^tlve  appliMtion  p  ecautions  Reforrula^^ 
\l"^fLTJ'lTrV^'^  Meradcomwas  tasked  to  prepare  various  alkyd  pamts  and  pa  n?ed  panerto^e- 

Srlted  wX?L  'ThVl^nrn''rir'V"  "'  """  -"""if-^^V""'  *'"'""^'  ""'"'■  and  nafur  ?3nd 
acceierateo  weatnering.   The  panel   preparations  are  now  comp  ete.   Long-term   natural  weathpnno 

and  agent  sorption  tests  are  m  progress.  To  speed  up  the  evaluation  of  thi  agent  sorptive  DrooertSs 
of  various  materials  and  the  effectiveness  of  different  decontaminants,  newly  availabirautom?t°cagen 
?„VTh':°l"'r"'"""}  \'^  5""  evaluatad  and  an  advanced  gas  chromatograph  ordered.  A  1  yr  contra" 
for  the  development  o  a  design  criteria  document  to  assist  design  agencies  In  the  develooment  of  new 
hlZTl'S  1'  *.?  """'""r  I'f '".^ge"*  contamination  and'or  maximize  physical  deco ntamination  ha^ 
been  awarded,  in-house  and  contract  studies  were  initiated  and  are  In  progress  to  obtain  sufficient  data  to 
In'^^fn'^l'f!  cost  effectiveness  ratio  of  a  proposed  decontamination  kit  for  exposed  skinTndpersonS 
equipment  to  replace  the  present  standard  M13  and  M258  chemical  agent  detector  kits   Increased  cMt 

rh^  i-.hf .'!"!", ",!"'"'["'  '■"  fPP/""''  "'  »^«  P^°P°^e1  !«"«'  »'  agreement  on  this  Item 

(D)  in  the  search  tor  decontaminants  for  removal  and  destruction  of  toxic  agents  on  vehicles  eouioment  and 

Tn^^t  "'"""« I?'?''*  ''"''l"!"  ""'Y"*' '"  '^^  ^^l"  '"^^  as  water,  oxy  en  of  the  '  and'i?  mo?stu?e 
lZTn.?LZ!nu  rTZKV^"h  ^^^"\  ''U^'  Py^"*"'i'""  aldoximes  wire  synthesized  and  evaluated 
VX  wirP  m^pSlrf  «'.^1?-  ^""."'  and  nitrogen  containing  model  compounds  for  sulfur  mustard  and 
VX  were  investigated  as  to  their  photosensitized  oxidations  by  sunlight  and  oxygen  in  the  air  The  ohoto- 
Bn«'r„L''iL^:?."*l''"'''^.'  '""  tliisopropylethylamine  in  methanol  in  the  presence  of  the  photosensit?zer 
Rose  Bengal  were  shown  to  proceed  at  moderately  fast  rates,  depending  upon  light  intensity  simple  gwrn 
etry  and  sensitizer  concentration.  Both  reactions  were  zero  order.  Thus  fast  rates  are  avoredt^v  dilute 
ofcH;?  nn  "/"""»"h'J,"'°  """  ["""^K,"'''  ""^i»'«"  covalently  bound  to  polymers  can  be  used  fjr 
to  a  pTymer  matrir  *'"'''  P^"*""'"^*""*  "'  '"e  '""'t'Mr  Is  less  wheh  the  sensitizer  is  affixed 

4»  Physical  protection  against  chemical  agents : 

(a)  E'nP^'asisv^as  directed  toward  the  development  of  nondestructive  methods  of  measuring  the  residual  gas  life 
wXll,?ml^^  °n^?mri '  "h''  Various  techniques,  such  as :  (1)  the  use  of  pilot  canisters  in  parallel 
m..hiH.  iVrl^llf^}  CO/COj  techniques,  (3)  sampling  from  within  the  charcoal  bed,  and  (4)  elecfncai 
^,n'.?-^  **'*  selected  for  further  investigation.  Baseline  testing  and  simultaneous  exposure  of  pilot 
S,a  'hl«;,7/'!?nf"  *°  determine  the  validity  of  fh,s  approach.  Conversion  of  CO  to  CO:  for  measu  ng 
IVJif    m"?.'',^'!"'  "cyanogen  chloride  (CK)  life  indicates  impregnant  activity  but  not  residual  sorption 

m.?hJ.  m"^^    n  front  for  a  test  gas  after  unknown  exposure  is  being  actively  investigated.  Electrical 
methods  of  using  semiconductor  sensors  and  electromagnetic  wave  adsorption  are  also  being  investr- 

^"^  "Tpri"  m*,'JL!^l''1>^f''''^'l,^"'*'*.'l''^'''"''l«  an  elastomer  to  replace  silicone  as  the  protective  mask  face- 
Sl^?L^»,'f  ^  •  PolVi'^ethanes  thus  tar  offer  the  most  likely  successful  candidate  materials.  Several  ex- 
^„hJ.^..i'?L'"'J^p *'^'"Vh  'I'"'  "i ?  '"".esligated  and  efforts  are  being  made  te  Improve  those  areas  of 
HaKJ^^aiLhil'lTJ  m"  *''1',r  ""[l'^"'./  '°"^'''^ ''  "«'"«  negotiated  to  conduct  a  survey  of  commer- 
S  Thp'.^'„VJV*'""*'i  *."""!  ^"'"2  *"*  ""8*  P*  f«''"''e1  physical,  chemical,  and  optiwl  character- 
further  develoment  *  '^    """'  ''"**  '*"*   8  wndidate  matirial  will  be  selected  for 

^'^  ^"iEfiSli'  T  ii?"'**!'^  ',*"'  which  cause  the  greatest  loss  In  sorptive  capacity  of  activated  charcoal  were 
Identified.  Treatments  for  activated  charcoal  which  will  reduce  the  effecU  of  poisonmg  by  sweat  were 
«1,L!  X",il  1"" 'w'^'L^'l"'  ?  *>'P'  *'^''=^  '"'P^^  *ater  repella.icy  to  the  charcoal  without 
MMh  „^  ^"^'=""8  'carbon  tetrachloride  adsorption.  The  penetration  of  GO  through  combat  and  protective 
fi?  a  haJ^fno"!^  H"  "'^/m'"^''- l^'l'  ''.""'"  **'«  performed  te  collect  agent  vapor  penetration  data 
.^L  rSilacin  J  *"'  used  during  the  development  of  new  protective  clothing  systems.  A  contract  request 
!^fl  .„  *  investigate  methods  of  producing  fabrics  containing  sufficient  chemical  agent  neutralizing 
activity  to  permit  their  use  in  protective  clothing.  Coordination  with  the  U.S.  Army  Natick  Research  and 

Sf  cheral  protective"cl^thing°  '"  '"  *""*'""  '"  "•"'""'  '"  '"<*«'»'*<'  P'«"  '"^ »''«  developemnt 

'"'aIIS'H^hT*''  ''  increasing  our  ability  to  predict  gas  adsorption  by  activated  carbon  beds  under  dynamic 
t^ow  conditions  special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  study  of  dimethyl  methylphosphonate  (DfHI^P)  adsorp- 
4^1JlMi  IT?,  °  "."*'  *'*'.'^">'-  ^°'  "'^  "^e  of  pure  physical  adsorption,  such  as  with  DMMP,  it  was 
12^  ,,-,f  J  0  in  """P"  ,"I*  constant  varied  nonllnearly  with  the  superficial  linear  flow  velocity  over 
r?Si  W.J  .  J^i""^*^'  ••*  mathematical  model  for  the  relation  between  adsorption  rate  and  velocity 
indicated  that  a  diffusion  controlling  step  was  dominant  up  to  a  velocity  of  50  cm  sec-i.  A  study  of  whetlerlte 
carbon  reactivity  against  CK  has  shown  that  subsequent  to  initial  adsorption  of  CK  by  the  carbon,  chemical 
destruction  of  the  CK  occurs  via  a  2-step  catalytic  hydrolysis,  producing  carbon  dioxi^de  and  ammonia 
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Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


(b)  Advanced    development 
of  defensive  systems. 


4.   Defense: 

(c)  Collective  protection  sys- 
tems. 


(d)  Warning  and   detection 
equipment 


(e)  Medical  defense  against 
chemical  agents. 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year  In-house 


Current 
fiscal  year 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(-.033) 


(4.015) 


(3. 744)  Deobligation  of  prior  year  funds  for  reprograming  to  provide  program  continuity  to  the  binary  program  pending  congressional 
release  of  current  year  funds. 


(-.001) 


(.521) 


(—.055) 


(1.879) 


(.000) 


(6.012) 


(.238)  Advanced  development  effort: 

1.  Remote  sensing  alarm:  In-house  efforts  were  devoted  to  preparing  for  comparison  tests  against  the  Navy  forward 

looking  infrared  detector.  This  Included  field  tests,  repairing  the  exploratory  development  hardware  and  data 
processing.  Immediately  prior  to  the  scheduled  date  for  comparison  tests  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  postponed  the  tests  indefinitely  as  a  result  of  congressional  action. 

2.  New  protective  masl<: 

The  new  protective  mask  will  enter  engineering  development  in  Maich  1977.  A  unique  transparent  silicone  rubber 
has  been  developed  which  provides  optical  clarity,  flexibility  across  the  required  environmental  temperatures, 
and  low  compression  set  characteristics.  The  use  of  this  material  permits  the  molding  of  the  facepiece  and  lens 
as  a  single  part  and,  therefore,  the  largest  possible  visual  area  Is  provided.  The  flexibility  of  the  lens  permits 
it  to  be  utilized  with  optical  Instruments  without  significant  loss  in  field  of  vision.  The  outsert  for  the  mask  Is 
available  In  a  flexible  version  for  field  use  and  a  rigid  version  which  provides  ballistic  protection  for  the  tank  and 
aircrew  applications.  The  canister  of  the  mask  can  be  utilized  on  the  facepiece  or  attached  to  a  transitional  hose 
which  allows  the  canister  to  be  mounted  In  a  carrier.  The  configuration  of  the  new  protective  mask  has  been 
firmly  established  and  the  sizing  has  been  so  adjusted  that  the  military  population,  Including  females,  can  be 
accommodated  in  3  sizes.  A  highly  unique  design  of  nosecup  provides  comfort  and  extends  the  range  of  face 
sizes  which  can  be  accommodated.  The  design  of  molds  and  other  tools  to  fabricate  the  new  protective  mask 
has  been  initiated,  and  fully  molded  prototypes  will  be  available  for  the  advanced  development  testing  which 
will  precede  entry  into  engineering  development.  Processes  for  coating  the  molded  facepiece  with  a  fluorlnated 
ethylene  propylene  rubber  and  pdyurethane  material  have  been  developed.  Irradiation  of  the  facepiece  with 
high-speed  electrons  Is  accomplished  to  Increase  the  hardness  in  the  lens  region,  to  decrease  compression  set 
and  to  eliminate  crazing  at  the  interface  of  the  coatings  and  the  facepiece.  Permeability  tests  have  been  conducted 
on  coated  facepieces  which  indicate  that  the  minimum  NATO  requirements  for  permeability  can  be  met.  The 
canister  or  the  new  protective  mask  has  been  subjected  to  penetration,  rough  handling,  and  environmental  use 
testing.  The  canister  appears  capable  of  meeting  the  requirement  for  10  yr  of  storage  followed  by  1  yr  of  oper- 
ational use  under  temperate  conditions.  Requirements  for  ease  of  filter  change,  etc.,  have  been  met.  the  design 
of  spectacles/inserts  and  the  protective  hood  have  not  been  finalized.  Tests  under  arctic  and  tropical  conditions 
using  early  prototypes  indicate  that  the  mask  should  meet  the  joint  requirements  established. 

3.  Decontamination  apparatus  for  vehicles:  Advanced  development  (AD^  was  started  in  Feburary  1976  usin?  Information 

generated  earlier.  Because  of  the  short  development  schedule  required  by  the  proposed  letter  of  agreement  (PLOA), 
commercially  available  spray  apparatus  will  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  PLOA  and  development 
will  proceed  directly  from  advanced  development  to  type  classification.  Various  types  of  spray  apparatus  were 
.  obtained  from  different  manufacturers  and  evaluated  for  performance  characteristics  using  decontamination  agent 
DS2  simulant  where  possible.  Among  the  pump  types  evaluated,  the  trombone  type  is  superior,  as  Is  the  stainless 
steel  container.  Evaluation  of  the  various  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  spray  apparatus  for  long-term 
compatibility  with  032  at  ambient  and  elevated  temperatures  is  In  progress.  A  Configuration  Control  Board  has  been 
established  for  this  item  and  a  proposed  development  plan  and  an  Initial  draft  system  specification  were  drafted. 
A  secretarial  determination  and  findings  and  backup  procurement  plan  for  the  advanced  development  contract 
have  been  forwarded  for  approval.  The  scope  of  work  for  the  advanced  development  contract  was  prepared.  Pur- 
chase requests  to  obtain  specially  modified  commercial  spray  equipment  and  drawings  from  2  manufacturers  have 
been  processed. 
(.  307)    Prior  year  deobligation  resulted  from  the  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  following  completion  of  effort. 

— —  Engineering  development  effort:  Modular  collective  protection  equipment  (MOPE):  MCPE  consisting  of  filler  units,  gas- 

(.213)       particulate  X(«56  (200  ft^  min,  XM59  (400  ft^  mm  and  XM62  (600  ft'  mm,  together  with  the  entrance,  protective,  XMIO 
satisfactorily  completed  basic  DT  II  OT  II  tests.  Environmental  testing  (Arctic,  tropic,  and  desert)  will  be  completed  by 
December  1976.  M56  filter  unit  and  MIO  protective  entrance  were  type  classified  for  Tacfire  use  in  March  1976.  Work  con- 
tinues on  MCPE  applications  to  AN/TSQ-73,  Improved  HAWK  and  Patriot  (SAM-D). 
(1. 305)    Deobligation  of  prior  year  funds  for  reprograming  to  provide  program  continuity  to  the  binary  program  pending  congressional 

release  of  current  year  funds. 

(.  519)    Engineering  development  effort: 

1.  Chemical  agent  detector  kit,  XM256:  Engineering  design  testing  was  completed  and  hardware  was  made  for  product 

qualification  testing.  Tests  were  completed  satisfactorily  and  items  were  fabricated  for  OT  HOT  II.  These  tests 
were  begun. 

2.  Paper,  chemical  agent  detector,  XM9:  The  engineering  design  and  long-term  storage  tests  on  the  XM9  were  success- 

fully completed.  Tests  at  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Combined  Arms  Test  Agency,  Fort  Hood,  Tx.,  established 

that  the  XM9  was  not  sufficiently  durable  when  used  on  vehicles  In  a  combat  environment  and  found  that  false 

positive  responses  were  obtained  with  LSA  (lubricant  small  arms).  Systems  analysis  studies  on  the  usefulness  of 

the  Item  have  been  completed  as  well  as  work  to  determine  the  optimum  location  for  wearing  the  Item.  An  alternate 

method  for  making  B-1  dye  has  been  found.  Investigations  have  been  Initiated  on  developing  a  laboratory  generator 

,^  »..,  ,.    .         'Offlispensingsmalldroplets.  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah,  has  initiated  methodology  studies  for  testing  the  XM9. 

(5.880)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

— — — —       1.  Various  vaccines  proposed  for  nerve  agent  intoxication  prophylaxis  have  been  prepared  and  tested.  An  enzymatic 

(•  132)  slide  test  has  been  developed.  A  nerve  agent  antidote  (TAB)  has  been  fielded.  New  efforts  have  been  Initiated  to 

provide  an  expanded  data  for  TAB  to  support  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  requirements.  These  include 

detailed  metabolism  and  drug  distribution  Investigations.  An  improved  therapy  has  been  tested  extensively  In 

lower  animal  species  and  appears  to  warrant  concerted  effort  as  a  future  replacement  for  TAB.  A  1st  generation 

prophylaxis  as  been  chosen  and  Is  awaiting  approval  by  the  Army  Surgeon  General  and  FDA  for  human  testing. 

Stability  of  drugs  now  proposed  was  investigated  In  detail.  Behavioral  evaluation  of  current  and  proposed  drugs 

were  made.  Methods  for  administration  of  cromolyn  sodium,  a  mast  cell  stabilizer,  were  investigated  as  a  Ist  step 

In  using  this  drug  In  pre-  and  post-phosogene  intoxication  in  rats. 

2.  The  vesicant  and  incapacitating  effects  of  mustard  agent  (HD)  are  being  studied  with  a  special  view  toward  establishing 

a  rationale  for  their  therapy  and/or  prevention.  Studies  on  developing  a  pathogenic  sequence  from  Initial  damage 

to  deoxyribonucleic  acid  of  basal  cells  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  edema  and  vesication  continues.  An  animal 

model  for  vesication  employing  hairless  mice  and  a  quantitative  measurement  of  edema  formation  following  exposure 

to  HD  will  be  used.  The  efficacy  of  a  number  or  selected  antiinflammatory  compounds  in  moderating  skin  damage 

produced  by  HD  is  being  explored.  The  action  of  anticholinergic  compounds  (glycolates,  benactyzine,  atropine)  can 

be  successfully  reversed  by  cholinergic  agonist  such  as  physostigmine.  Dose-response  curves  of  this  therapeutic 

effect  have  been  generated  for  a  model  system— the  physostigmine  reversal  of  benactyzine-induced  somatosensory 

deficits.  This  cholinergic  carbamate  also  significantly  elevated  pain  threshold  at  the  optimum  therapeutic  dose 

but  produced  analgesia  at  higher  doses.  Behavioral  evaluations  of  the  side  effects  of  physostigmine  will  continue. 

These  include  evaluating  the  effects  of  this  therapy  compound  on  learning,  memory,  emotions,  and  sensory  systems. 

In  addition,  time  course  studies  on  the  duration  of  Its  therapeutic  effects  were  conducted. 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(0  Materiel  tests  in  support 
of  joint  operational 
plan. 


(g)  Army  materiel  develop- 
ment  tests. 


3.  A  rabbit  ear  bloassay  was  developed  for  thickened  agents,  decontamlnants  and  barrier  materials.  Bioanalysis  of  M25  8 
decontaminating  kits  showed  poor  cleaning  of  widely  dispersed  thickened  nerve  agent  GO  by  kit  scrapers  of  alcohol/ 
water  solvents.  Therefore,  acetone  was  substituted  for  alcohol  in  the  M258  kit  solution  I  to  result  in  significantly 
better  cleaning  and  decontamination.  Methyl  and  phenyl  cellosolve  show  promise  as  alternate  solvents,  especially 
for  prophlyactic  applications.  The  phase  diaphragm  concept  was  used  to  select  alternate  thickeners,  decontamlnant 
solvents,  and  agent  additives.  Contractor  furnished  lipophilic  oximes  and  hydroxamic  acids,  barrier  materials,  and  a 
histologic  assay  for  irritants  and  protectives.  Effectiveness  of  barrier  film  containing  fluoropolymar  was  demon- 
strated. Protocols  were  written  for  submission  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  study  of  the  reservoir  function 
of  skin  for  possible  use  in  protection,  prophylaxis  and  therapy  of  anticholinesterases. 
(.  000)  (.  284)  Efforts  were  directed  toward  the  field  testing  of  the  following: 

1.  U.S.  Air  Force  chemical/biological  (OB)  modification  kit,  structure— KMU  450/F:  Test  was  designed  to  determine  the 

(.  284)  (.000)  adequacy  and  reliability  of  the  CB  modification  kit  system  to  provide  protection  against  penetration  of  CB  agents. 

For  this  period  tests  In  the  area  of  chemical  and  biological  challenge,  exit  entry  procedures  using  biological  simu- 
lants, and  pressure  studies  were  conducted.  Final  reports  covering  all  aspects  of  the  test  have  been  published. 

2.  Long  path  infrared  chemical  detector  (LO PAIR), forward  looking  infrared  chemical  defector  (FLIR)  comparison  test; 

Test  was  designed  to  obtain  field  test  data  required  for  a  comparative  evaluation  of  the  LOPAIR  and  FLIR  detection 
systems  in  a  realistic  harassing  and  interdiction  for  field  situation.  For  this  period  a  test  plan  and  environmental 
Impact  assessment  (El  A)  were  developed,  coordinated  with  Army  Navy  proponents  and  published  for  the  LOPA IR 
FLIR  comparison  test.  Laboratory  investigations  to  validate  sampling  and  chemical  analysis  methods  tor  2  simulants 
codispersed  with  various  Interferents  were  completed.  Preparation  of  the  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah  test  site, 
munition  modifications  and  preparation  of  an  EIA  for  the  Navy  test  site  were  in  various  stages  of  completion  when 
the  test  program  was  suspended. 

3.  Decontamination  capabilities  of  chemical  units  and  teams:  This  test  was  designed  to  study  the  capabilities  of 

U.S.  forces  to  decontaminate  equipment  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  thickened  chemical  agent  attack,  to 
determine  any  measures  which  might  be  adopted  to  improve  these  capabilities,  and  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  standard  decontamination  procedures  on  specific  agent  simulants  and  to  establish  a  standard 
baseline  time  required  for  effective  decontamination  of  standard  Army  equipment.  Test  has  been  completed.  For 
this  period,  26  simulant  field  trials  to  obtain  data  for  a  time  and  motion  analysis  was  completed.  15  field  trials  with 
a  chemical  simulant  to  evaluate  comparative  decontamination  procedures  were  conducted.  43  laboratory  investi- 
gation tests  to  estimate  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  selected  decontamination  solutions  against  4  different 
surfaces  contaminated  with  several  agents  was  completed. 
(.000)  (.576)  Tests  were  conducted  on  the  U.S.  Army's  defensive  equipment  and  materiel  and  in  the  long-term  environmental  storage 

. and  surveillance  testing.  Test  efforts  were  as  follows: 

(.576)  (.000)  1.  Modular  collective  protection  equipment  (MCPE):  This  test  effort  was  designed  to  perform  a  DT  II  test  and  to  deter- 

mine the  capability  of  the  MCPE  to  meet  system  speclficatlan  requirement.  Agent  and  simulant  challenge  tests 
were  conducted.  A  final  report  was  published. 

2.  Protective  overgarment  suit:  Test  is  designed  to  obtain  comparative  data  on  each  of  the  3  chemical  protective  suits 

with  regard  to  the  level  of  protection  afforded  after  specified  intervals  of  wear,  durability,  and  the  degree  to  which 
suits  meet  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  U.S.  revised  military  and  technical  characteristics.  Testing  in  the 
area  of  protective  capabilities  of  new,  worn,  and  stored  garments,  effects  of  salt  water  and  fresh  water  immersion, 
suit  of  capabilities  for  spot  emergency  decontamination,  flame  resistant  capabilities,  storage  effects,  and  air 
permeability  was  accomplished.  A  final  report  was  published. 

3.  Chemical  biological  test  for  the  stinger  guided  missile  system:  Test  Is  designed  to  determine  If  system  components 

can  be  successfully  decontaminated  without  damage  to  the  system.  During  this  period  testing  was  Initiated.  Test 
Is  scheduled  for  completion  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

4.  Chemical  agent  detector  kit,  XM256:  This  test  effort  is  designed  to  perform  a  DT  II  test  and  to  determine:  (l)the 

technical  performance ;  (2)  safety  of  the  items ;  (3)  its  maintenance  test  support  package ;  (4)  demonstrate  whether 
engineering  is  reasonably  complete ;  and  (5)  effecb  of  extreme  climatic  environments.  During  this  period  planning 
was  accomplished  and  testing  was  initiated.  Reports  will  be  published  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

5.  Chemical  agent  detector  paper  XM9:  This  test  is  designed  to  determine  if  the  XM9  meets  the  design  requirements, 

performance  standards,  and  technical  characteristics  of  the  requirement,  effects  of  extreme  climatic  environments 
on  the  item,  and  whether  engineering  Is  reasonably  complete.  For  this  period,  a  draft  test  plan  has  been  prepared 
and  laboratory  technology  was  initiated  to  determine  sensitivity  test  methods  for  extreme  temperature  ranges. 
Test  will  be  completed  1st  quarter  fiscal  year  1978. 

6.  Chemlcal/biological/radiological  vulnerability  for  ground  launched  laser  designator:  This  test  effort  Is  designed  to 

determine  if  system  components  can  be  successfully  decontaminated  without  damage  to  the  system.  During  this 
period  planning  was  accomplished.  Testing  is  to  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

7.  Battery  computer  system:  Test  is  designed  to  determine  if  system  components  can  be  successfully  decontaminated 

after  chemical  biological  contamination  without  damage  to  the  system.  Initial  planning  has  been  accomplished. 
Testing  Is  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

8.  Digital  message  device:  This  test  is  designed  to  determine  If  system  components  can  be  decontaminated  without 

damage  to  the  system.  For  this  period  all  necessary  planning  has  been  accomplished.  Test  is  scheduled  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

9.  Decontamination  vehicle:  Test  was  designed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  decontaminating  military  equipment 

using  a  new  decontamination  vehicle  concept.  For  this  period  a  variety  of  panels  were  contaminated  using  chemical 
agents  and  then  decontaminated.  Testing  was  completed  and  a  final  report  published. 

10.  155  mm  cannon  launched  guided  projectile,  XM712:  Test  is  designed  to  determine  if  system  components  can  be 

successfully  decontaminated  without  damage  to  the  system.  For  this  period  a  test  plan  was  prepared,  coordinated, 
and  published.  Test  is  scheduled  for  conduct  In  fiscal  year  1978. 

11.  OT  II  of  common  thermal  nightsight:  Test  is  designed  to  determine  if  system  components  can  be  successfully  de- 

contaminated without  damage  to  the  system.  Foi  the  period  a  test  plan  was  prepared,  coordinated,  and  published. 
Test  is  scheduled  for  conduct  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

12.  Environmental  surveillance:  The  long-term  environmental  storage  and  surveillance  program  had  a  total  of  5  Items 

undergoing  some  phase  of  testing  at  1  or  more  of  the  test  sites.  Items  consisted  of  masks,  chemical  detectors,  and 
chemical  alarm  units. 
.OCX)  .429    Efforts  were  directed  toward  the  planning,  conducting,  and/or  reporting  of  the  following  joint  operational  tests  and  opera- 

tions  research  studies: 

.437  .008  1.  Evaluation  of  delivery  and  assessment  techniques:  This  test,  consisted  of  4  subtests,  is  in  response  to  Army,  Navy, 

(.000)  (.429)  and  Air  Force  requirements  and  is  concernedwithevaluationof  delivery  and  assessment  techniques  for  simulant 

spray  systems.  Testing  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1974.  For  this  period,  data  analysis  was  completed  and  the 

(.  437)  (.  008)  final  reports  covering  all  aspects  of  the  test  program  were  published. 

2.  Hazards  evaluation:  This  test  is  a  research  effort  with  the  aim  of  duplicating  the  contamination  pattern  of  a  massive 
chemical  attack  with  the  use  of  simulants  and  correlating  simulant/agent  data  to  permit  hazard  and  vulnerability 
analyses.  For  this  period, data  analysis  has  been  completed  and  a  final  report  has  been  published. 


5.  Simulant  test  support. «; 


(a)  Materiel  tests  in  support 
of  joint  operations 
plans  and/or  service 
requirements. 
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Description  of 
R.D.T.  A  L  effort 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  Fl  NDS 


Description  of  procurement  effort 


Chemical  warfare  profram. 


I.  Lethal  chemical  program., 
(a)  Item  procurements. 


(b)  Production  base  proiects: 
Chemical  agent  and  mu- 
nitions  mposal  sys-  - 

tern. 

155  mm  binary  projectile, 
XM637. 

2.  Incapacitating  chemical  progrem.. 

(a)  Item  procurements 

(b)  Production  base  projects... 
3i  Defense  equipment  program 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


3.  Evaluation  of  marine  vehicle  to  massive  chemical  attack:  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  requested  a  test  to  evaluate  the 

effective  use  of  a  landing  vehicle  when  subjected  to  a  simulated  massive  chemical  attack.  Data  analysis  has  been 
coitipleted  and  final  report  has  been  published. 

4.  Vulnerability  of  marine  winj  weapons  unit;  This  test,  in  response  to  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  requirement  involves  a 

marine  winj  weapons  unit  performing  mission  tasks  with  a  nuclear  trainer  in  a  simulated  toxic  environment.  The 
test  IS  designed  to  evaluate  minimum  performance  degradation  caused  by  a  massive  chsmical  attack  For  this 
period,  data  analysis  was  completed  and  a  final  report  was  published. 
Integrity  of  spray  tanks  and  hazards  to  personnel:  This  operations  research  study  is  in  response  to  a  U  S  Marine 
Corps  request  which  will  evaluate  the  effects  of  chemical  agents  and  decontaminates  on  the  continued  integrity 
of  spray  tanks  and  estimates  of  hazards  associated  with  recycling  or  decontaminating  the  tanks.  For  this  period, 
the  study  was  finalized  and  published. 

6.  Thickened  agent  survey:  This  study  will  review  all  past  and  current  data  on  thickened  chemical  agents  For  this 

period,  a  literature  survey  of  data  has  been  accomplished.  Study  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

7.  Thickened  agent  investigation;  This  effort  is  a  combination  study  and  test.  A  study  will  be  performed  to  determine 

the  relationship  of  ground  contamination  to  the  impaction  and  distribution  on  man  for  thickened  materials.  The 
test  IS  designed  to  obtain  data  on  the  dissemination  characteristics  of  bursting  munitions  filled  with  thickened 
simulant  and  to  estimated  dose-casualty  relationships  for  such  munitions.  During  this  report  period,  the  study  has 
been  initiated,  A  literature  survey  of  all  data  has  been  accomplished.  Test  plan  was  prepared,  coordinated  and 
published.  Testing  was  initiated.  Test  completion  is  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
*8ent  transfer  factors:  This  test  is  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  transfer  factor  and  pickup  associated  with  the 
field  employment  of  vehicles,  and  equipment  when  exposed  to  thickened  agent  simulants.  During  this  period  a 
test  plan  *a»  prepared,  coordinated,  and  published.  Testing  was  initiated.  Test  Is  scheduled  for  completion  fiacal 


)  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1976,  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  DATE  OF  REPORT:  SEPT  30  1976 
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Funds  oMigated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In- house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


1.679 


3.878 


11.925 


9.726 


.050 


1.214 


7.490 
(000) 


6.326 
(000) 


(000) 
(000) 


(000) 
(1.164) 


(7.490) 
(.050) 


(6. 326) 
(.050) 


(000) 
(000) 


(000) 
(000) 


(000) 
(000) 


(000) 
(000) 


(000) 
(000) 


(000) 
(000) 


During  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  J13,604.000  for  procurement  activities  associated  with 
Chemical  warfare  agents,  weapons  systems,  defensive  equipment,  and  production  base  projects.  Program  areas  of  effort 
concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows: 
Lethal  chemical  program: 

Materiel  procurement.. n 

Production  base  projects ------II""III""""I"""""""II""""II  $7  540  000 

Total,  lethal  chemical 7  540  000 

Incapacltctlng  chemical  program: 

Materiel  procurement- _ _. .  n 

Production  base  projects -— -I1""I"""II"I"I"IIIIIII"II""I  0 

Total,  incapacitating  chemical q 

Defensive  equipment  program: 

Materiel  procurement „„  .  5  040  000 

Production  base  projects -'"""""""""''"'"S""S"~S"'S"I.".    \  024  OOO 

TotaL  defense  equipment 6  064  000 

No  obligations  were  incurred  for  procurement  of  lethal  chemical*  »ii^>  •  v?. 

Obligations  incurred  to  purchase  equipment  for  a  multipurpose  disposal  system  for  use  in  toxifying  and/or  disposing  of 
obsolete/unserviceable  chemical  munitions  and  toxic  agenb.  Ultimate  system  will  consist  of  a  series  of  modules  which  can 
oe  transported  to  sites  containing  obsolete/unserviceable  toxic  agents/munitions,  assembled  and  operated  to  detoxifv  and 
oispose  of  material. 

Engmeering  and  design  In  support  of  establishment  of  a  chemical  production  load  assemble,  and  pack  fKility  for  155  mm 
binary  projectile,  XM637. 


No  obligations  were  incurred  for  procurement  of  incapacitating  chemical  items. 

No  obligations  were  incurred  for  production  base  projects  in  support  of  incapacitating  chemical  programs. 


(000) 
1.629 


(000) 
2.664 


4.435 


3.400 


April  6,  1977 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
procurement  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(a)  Item  procurements: 

(1)  Decontaminating  ap- 
paratus, M12A1. 


(2)  Disperser,  M33A1... 

(3)  Filter  unit,  M8A3.... 

(4)  Filter  unit,  M13A1.. 

(5)  Kitf/M13A1  filter... 

(6)  Alarm,  M8-M10 


(.021)  (.232)  Obligations  incurred  for  in-house  support  and  procurement 


(1. 736)  (1. 525) 

(000)  (.  160)  Obligations  incurred  for  in-house  engineering  support  for  the  M33AI  disperser  buy. 

(.  160)  (000) 

(000)  (.  085)  Obligations  Incurred  for  procurement  and  In-house  engineering  support  for  M8A3  filter  unit  to  supply  purified  air  for  cre«*- 

members  of  armored  vehicles. 


(.567)  (.482) 

(000)  (.  120)  Obligations  incurred  for  procurement  and  in-house  engineering  support  for  M13A1  filter  unit  used  to  supply  purified  air  for 

crewmembers  of  armored  vehicles. 


(.948)  (.828) 

(.  310)  (000)  Obligations  incurred  for  the  procurement  of  kits  for  the  M13A1  filter. 


|-3ig) 


(7)  Maintenance  kit  M14. 

(8)  Shelter  system,  M51.. 

(9)  Mask,  M25A1 


(000) 
(.834)  

(000)  (. 101) 

(.011)  (000)  Obligations  incurred  for  procurement  of  M14  maintenance  kit  which  is  used  on  numerous  chemical  type  items  in  the  field. 


733)  The  bulk  of  obligations  was  incurred  for  in-house  support  with  a  small  portion  obligated  for  Government  furnished  materials 
and  engineerlngchange  orders. 


(000)  (.011) 

(.  390)  (.  268)  Obligations  incurred  for  in-house  engineering  support  and  for  engineering  change  orders. 


(b)  Production  base  projects: 

(1)  Manufacturing  tech- 

nology for  CB  fil-  ' 
ters. 

(2)  Manufacturing  meth- 

ods and  technology  - 
(M.M.  &  T.)    for 
M229  refill  kit  com- 
ponent of  chemical 
agent  alarm. 

(3)  M.M.  &  T.  improve- 

ment and  moderni- 
zation of  inspec- 
tion aids. 


(000)  (.  122) 

(.063)  (.042)  The  in-house  obligations  incurred  were  for  engineering  support  while  the  contractual  effort  was  for  microphones  which 

were  issued  to  a  contractor  as  Government  furnished  material. 

(000)  (.021) 

(000)  (.  350)  Obligations  incurred  for  analysis  of  the  processes  used  for  filter  production. 


(.350)  (000) 

(000)  (.  585)  Obligations  incurred  for  in-house  engineering  support  to  improve  M229  refill  kit 


(.  585) 


(000) 


(.089) 


(000) 


(.  089)  Obligations  incurred  to  conduct  program  for  improvement  of  inspection  aids  for  final  inspection  and  surveillance  testing  of 
chemical/biological  defensive  anoprotective  items. 


(000) 


SEC.  2.— OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1976, 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Biological  research  program. 


-.008 


11.400 


17.735 


6.327 


1.  Biological  research. 


.000 


.302 


During  the  15-mo  period  of  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $17,203,000  for  general 
biological  research  investigations  and  the  development  and  test  of  physical  and  medical  defensive  systems.  Program  areas 
of  effort  were  as  follows: 
Biological  research:  Basic  research  in  life  sciences,  total .- -- $387, 000 

Defensive  systems:  ,„  nnn 

Exploratory  development - - '     o'SSS 

Advanced  development - — «o'nSn 

Engineering  development - — —  - — 4,658,000 

Testing 499,000 

Total  defensive  systems —  - *^'*H'22S 

Simulant  test  support - - - 3,000 


(a)  Basic   research   in   life 
sciences. 


.387 
(.000) 


(.  387) 


(.085) 


(.  302)  Life  sciences  basic  research  in  support  of  biological  defense  materiel:  Basic  research  in  support  of  biological  defense  materie 

included  studies  on  remote  defection  and  on  approaches  to  Improving  the  XMI9  biological  agent  detector.  Theoretical 

studies  on  remote  detection  of  biological  agents  in  the  atmosphere,  furnished  estimates  of  the  absorption  and  scattering 
efficiencies  of  microbiological  aerosols  subjected  to  ultra  violet  irradiation,  and  estimates  of  the  ambient  fluorescence 
background  of  the  atmosphere  which  supported  the  potential  for  a  2d-generation  detection  concept  Time-intensity  chem- 
iluminescence  response  patterns  were  obtained  for  over  20  different  microbiological  materials  using  redesigned  instru- 
mentation with  which  the  samples  were  differentiated  into  3  characteristic  response  groups  at  the  14°C  optimum  reaction 
temperature.  In  basic  research  in  bloidentlfication,  rapid  Identification  of  m.cro-organisms  was  achieved  by  mass  spectrom- 
etry analysis  of  the  purine  and  pyrlmidlne  composition  of  their  nucleic  acids  by  contract  supported  effort  as  the  Mass  Spec- 
trometry Research  Center.  Stanford  Research  Institute.  Identification  was  accomplished  in  1  hr  by  application  of  upgraded 
procedures  for  extracting,  purifying  and  hydrolyzing  nanogram  quantities  the  nuclei:  acids  followed  by  field  Ionization  mass 
spectroscopy-fingerprint  analyses  of  the  released  purines  and  pyiimldlnes.  . 

Basic  research  on  new  concepts  for  biological  decontamination  focused  on  the  feasibility  of  direct  neutralization  of  airborne 
biological  agents.  Theoretical  studies  have  developed  models  for  lactic  acid  vapor  disinfection  of  vegetative  bacteria  in 
aerosol  particles.  The  significant  reduction  In  casualties  predicted  by  the  model  Is  supported  by  laboratory  data  of  effective 
disinfection  of  bacterial  aerosols  with  practicable  concentrations  of  lactic  acid  disseminated  as  vapors  or  droplets. 
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-.008 


16.821 
(.000) 


(1. 278) 


(-.002) 


12.630    Exploratory  development  effort; 

Ptiysical  defense  against  biological  attack: 

4. 183  1.  The  1st  phase  of  in-house  studies  to  further  antiaerosol  and  protective  counter  cloud  technology  associated  with 

(1.036)  the  chemical  disinfection  of  biological  aerosols  was  completed  and  a  report  prepared.  The  effectiveness  of 

lactic  acid  droplets  as  a  decontaminant  for  vegetative  bacterial  aerosols  in  an  enclosed  chamber  was  demon- 

(.  242)  strated.  A  contract  to  expand  these  studies  and  to  pursue  the  development  of  a  biological  cloud  neutralization 

system  was  awarded.  The  In-house  chemical  screening  program  for  new  vapor  phase  decontaminants  is  con- 
tinuing In  an  effort  to  find  a  suitable  replacement  for  beta-propiolactone  and  formaldehyde.  Several  potential 
disinfectants  have  been  selected  for  further  study.  A  contract  package  was  completed  for  the  exploratory 
development  of  a  decontamination  system  for  biologically  contaminated  personnel,  equipment  and  enclo- 
sures. The  proposed  procurement  Is  a  4-yr  technical  effort  planned  for  fiscal  year  1977  through  fiscal  year 
1980.  The  In-house  chemical  screening  program  for  potential  disinfectants  has  resulted  In  the  selection  of  4 
candidates  for  further  study.  Biological  leakage  tests  leading  toward  development  of  new  test  technology  were 
performed  using  the  M9AI  protective  mask  as  the  test  fixture. 
2.  Time-rate  chemiluminescence  detector  performance  was  evaluated  for  aerosolized  pattiogens  at  Fort  Detrick 
Md.,  to  further  establish  the  applicability  for  group  specific  Identification  of  aerosolized  materials.  Efforts, 
were  made  to  improve  the  response  separation  between  biological  groups  for  Identification.  Data  are  being 
evaluated.  A  biological  all-clear  kit  for  indication  of  agent  presence  following  biological  attack,  exploratory 
development  program  was  initiated.  The  developmental  viability  response  indicator  systems  under  study  are 
resazurin  and  catalase.  Responses  of  the  2  systems  to  pathogens  were  obtained;  however,  improvements 
in  sensitivity  are  required  to  establish  feasibility  of  these  approaches  for  further  development.  Performance  of 
the  pattern  acquisition  and  correlation  technique  system  with  Improved  pattern  recognition  electronics  and 
use  of  a  digital  adaptive  alarm  logic  was  demonstrated  for  biological  aerosols  and  ambient  background.  The 
theoretical  feasibility  of  remote  distection  of  biological  aerosols  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  Indicated  as  a 
result  of  contract  and  in-house  analysis.  Thus  a  contract  was  awarded  to  further  establish  the  capability  of 
f  remote  detection  using  intrinsic  fluorescence.  Evaluation  of  bacterial  pathogens  of  biological  defense  impor- 
tance and  tissue  antibodies  procured  from  the  Naval  Biosciences  Laboratory  are  being  assessed  in  the  cheml- 
lumlnescent  device  as  a  potential  means  of  achieving  group  specificity. 
(.000)  Prior  year  advanced  development  deobligatlon  resulted  from  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  following  completion  effort 


(—.006) 


(4.664) 


10.904 


3,816 


(-.002) 

(2. 628)  Advanced  development  effort:  Prior  year  deobligatlon  as  a  result  of  residual  funds  withdrawn  upon  completion  of  effort. 

Engineering  development  effort:  Various  functional  configurations  of  the  XM19  biological  agent  detector  were  field  tested  and 

(2.030)  evaluated.  The  results  of  these  tests  indicated  that  the  design  employing  a  static  reaction  cell  for  monitoring  the  chemi- 
luminescent  reaction  was  superior  to  a  continuous  flow  cell  design.  Thus  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  static  cell  concept.  Among  the  principal  features  this  design  offers  is  a  significant  Improvement  in  the  repro- 
ductility  in  detector  response  to  simulant  challenges  and  a  major  reduction  In  the  volume  of  agent  required  to  operate  the 
XM19  biological  agent  detector  over  its  mission  Interval.  In-house  effort  was  directed  toward  the  detailed  examination  of  the 
new  components  employed  in  the  static  cell  design,  measuring  the  parameters  which  determine  their  performance,  and 
testing  and  evaluating  alternate  designs.  As  part  of  these  tests,  an  aerosol  testing  facility  capable  of  presenting  large  aerosol 
particles  was  assembled.  It  became  evident  that  additional  equipment  was  needed  to  establish  the  range  of  particle  sizes 
required  to  thoroughly  evaluate  the  sampling  capability  of  both  the  XM19  and  XM2  biological  sampler.  Action  was  taken 
to  procure  the  needed  equipment  and  to  make  the  necessary  modifications  to  the  existing  facility  so  that  a  full  spectrum  of 
aerosols  can  be  generated  and  ouantitatively  assessed.  An  XM2  design  leading  toward  a  self-contained  disposable  aerosol 
sample  reservoir  was  also  tested  and  evaluated.  This  configuration  offers  a  substantial  simplification  and  reduction  of  logis- 
tics burden.  The  multi-year  prime  contract  for  engineering  development  of  the  subject  system  is  under  negotiation.  To 
provide  the  initial  impetus  to  this  program,  several  small  contracts  have  or  will  be  awarded  to  critically  examine  selective 
design  areas  Important  to  the  initial  engineering  development  program.  These  include  the  design  of  the  XM2,  alternate 
aerosol  concentrator  designs,  aerosol  generating  equipment  for  use  in  testing,  the  design  of  the  electronic  alarm  logic  for 
the  XMI9,  and  further  improvement  in  suppressing  the  effects  of  certain  dust  aerosols  on  the  performance  of  the  XM19. 
A  contractor  is  developing  process  data  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  procurement  specifications  for  the  lumlnol  reagent 
and  for  the  precoated  impaction  tape  used  In  the  XM19.  Also,  alternate  tape  designs  are  being  prepared  for  evaluation  to 
determine  Improvements  in  the  specificity  of  the  Impaction/wash  process  can  be  achieved.  Another  contractor  is  con- 
ducting a  detailed  experimental  program  for  the  accumulation  of  data  for  a  computer  analysis  by  varying  the  formulation 
of  the  reagent  and  other  parameters  used  in  the  XM19.  The  analyses  should  result  in  optimization  of  variables  for  the  best 
operational  performance.  A  3d  conffactor  has  redesigned  the  multinozzle  concentrator  resulting  In  fewer  parts,  simpler 
mechanical  design  and  reduction  of  the  noise  levRl.  Prototypes  were  fabricated  and  are  presently  being  evaluated  in-house. 
7.088  This  multlfaceted  program  is  a  highly  specialized  field  of  Infectious  disease  research  because  abnormal  routes  of  administra- 
tion (aerosols)  many  times  alter  the  normal  pattern  of  disease  agents.  Incidence  of  disease  from  biological  warfare  (BW) 
agents  Is  significantly  higher  than  that  observed  in  natural  infection  with  the  same  agent  due  to  concentration  of  the  agent 
in  a  small  operational  area.  Agents  used  in  BW,  due  to  genetic  engineering,  stabilization,  and  use  of  resistant  strains  may 
present  a  different  pattern  for  diagnosis.  The  United  States  recognizes  its  vulnerability  to  BW  attacks,  and  the  possibility 
that  this  type  of  weapon  may  be  used  against  us  and  our  a  lies.  Medical  defense  depends  on  protection  against  illness,  and, 
where  protection  cannot  be  provided,  rapid  diagnosis  and  successful  treatment  of  those  illnesses  which  occur.  The  in- 
vestment strategy  In  this  program  is  based  on  envisioned  military  operations,  medical  and  scientific  state-of-the-art,  as 
well  as  continuous  coordination  and  data  Input  from  the  medical  Intelligence  community.  Within  the  framework  of  this 
strategy,  the  U.S.  Army  medical  research  of  Infectious  disease  (USAMRI  ID)  research  program  emphasizes  investigations  on 
problems  associated  with  the  medical  defense  against  BW  agents  and  those  micro-organisms  which  require  special  con- 
tainment facilities.  The  program  has  3  principal  task-related  goals:  (1)  pathogenesis  of  military  Important  infections;  (2) 
prevention  and  treatment  of  biological  agent  casualties;  and  (3)  rapid  diagnosis  of  biological  agents.  Significant  progress 
in  each  of  these  categories  is  Illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Pathogenesis  of  Infections  of  military  Importance:  The  goal  of  this  important  area  is  to  define  mechanisms  of  both  disease 
progression  and  defensive  responses  within  the  Infected  host  Involving  a  broad,  multidisciplined  study  of  the  infectious 
process,  Including  metabolic,  endocrine,  and  biochemical  studies,  interaction  of  vaccines  and  toxins,  and  the  effecb 
of  radiation  on  infection.  Investment  payoffs  in  this  area  include: 

(a)  Tissue  enzymes  (adenyl  cyclase)  and  hormones  (prostaglandins)  found  to  be  released  early  in  the  inflammation 
process  of  infection. 

(b)  Early  disease  pattern  (depression  In  amino  acids  and  increase  in  acute  phase  globulins)  defined  in  the  infec- 
tious process. 

(c)  The  immune  response  following  irradiation  was  found  to  be  delayed.  This  Is  extremely  important  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soldier  against  disease  in  a  nuclear  environment 

(d)  A  major  breakthrough  was  accomplished  In  developing  the  squirrel  monkey  as  a  model  for  studying  respiratory 
infections.  The  immediate  benefit  In  this  Is  example  by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  model  for  swine 
influenza. 

(e)  A  new  and  novel  technique  has  been  developed  for  scanning  electron  microscopy  that  enable  one  to  visualize 
Infection  early  in  the  disease.  Virus  particles  can  be  detected  as  early  as  734  hr  after  virus  adsorption  to  cells. 

Prevention  and  treatment  of  biological  casualties:  Since  mass  immunization  against  afl  potential  biological  warfare  (BW 
agents  Is  neither  feasible  nor  practical;  vaccines  are  being  developed  against  key  micro-organisms  and  toxins  which 
experience  and  current  intelligence  data  suggests  to  be  of  potential  geographical  military  Importance.  New  methods 
of  Immunoprophylaxis  and  therapy  are  being  extensively  studied,  particularly  In  the  antiviral  area.  Experimental 
approaches  Include:  Develop  new  vaccines  and  toxins;  Improve  efficacy  of  existing  vaccines.  Cell-mediated  studies; 
efficacy  screening  of  antiviral  compounds;  aerogenic  administration  of  antiviral  compounds.  Benefits  Include: 
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(e)  Foreign  biological  threat—      (.  000) 


(.392) 


(a)  Vaccine  development  against  potential  BW  agents  such  as  anthrax.  Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis 

(VEE).  tularemia,  plague,  and  Q  fever  has  been  completed.  Vaccines  against  chlkungunya  and  Rift  Valley 
fever  arbovirus  infections  in  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia,  are  in  final  development.  Vaccines  against  Dengue 
type  2,  Mayaro  virus,  and  sinbis  virus  found  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  development. 

(b)  2  classes  of  drugs,  tllorone  and  polylnoslnic— polycytidylic  acid  (PIC),  have  been  shown  effective  in  early 

protection  against  VEE  and  yellow  fever  by  inducing  Interferon,  a  nonspecific  protective  substance.  Rimanta- 
dine and  amantadine  have  exhibited  both  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  effects  against  Influenza. 

(c)  Lymphocyte  transformation  assay  has  been  developed  to  study  cell-mediated  responses  of  specified  disease 

agents  and  to  evaluate  the  cellular  effects  of  vaccines  developed  and  commonly  employed  at  USAMRIID. 

(d)  PIC  has  been  shown  to  be  a  potent  drug  tor  Inducing  better  and  quicker  protection  against  VEE  by  increasing 

antibody  responses.  This  drug  also  increases  antibody  responses  to  swine  influenza. 
Rapid  diagnosis  of  biological  agents:  This  critical  block  of  research  supported  by  both  in-house  and  contract  research  at 
a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  Is  aimed  at  rapidly  Identifying  the  causative  agent  In  any  BW  attack  so  that  appropriate  supportive 
measures  can  be  initiated  earlier  than  Is  now  possible  in  the  current  state  of  the  art.  Subtle  changes  In  the  host's 
biochemical  metabolic  status  serve  as  indicators  of  Incubating  infections.  We  must  utilize  and  exploit  methodology 
in  various  fields  of  science  such  as: 

(1)  Immunoelectrophoresis— to  rapidly  identify  the  causative  organisms  by  immunological  means. 

(2)  Mass  spectrometry— to  Identify  metabolites  In  the  body  fluids  Indicative  of  types  of  organisms. 

(3)  Laser  beam  scattering— to  rapidly  identify  the  morphology  of  the  causative  organism.  In  order  for  rapid  identi- 

fication of  BW  agents  to  be  a  viable  part  of  the  total  medical  defense  program,  it  must  be  approached  on 
three  interrelated  levels:  (1)  Whether  or  not  infection  is  in  progress;  (2)  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the 
infectious  organism;  I.e.,  bacterial,  rickettsial,  or  viral;  and  (3)  What  Is  the  specific  agent.  The  need  for 
rapid  diagnosis  was  exemplified  In  the  recent  "Leglonalre's  disease"  outbreak  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.  While 
it  IS  not  suspected  that  this  was  the  result  of  a  BW  agent,  the  diagnostic  procedures  routinely  used  were  not 
adequately  responsive  to  affect  supportive  medical  care,  and  the  Identification  of  the  etiology  Is  still  In  doubt. 
Progress  in  pursuit  of  rapid  identification  is  included  in  the  following: 

(a)  Metabolic  process  (oxidation  of  glucose  and  increased  deoxyribonucleic  acid  synthesis  can  be  used 

as  indicators  4  to  6  hr  post  Infection  with  herpes  virus. 

(b)  Procedures  have  been  developed  whereby  alternations  In  the  trace  metals  levels  in  conjunction  with 

routine  blood  chemistry  and  analysis  tests  can  detect  early  infection  and  differentiate  between  a 
bacterial  (typhoid  fever)  and  viral  (sandfly  fever)  infection. 

(c)  An  Immunoelectrophoresis  procedure  has  been  developed  that  affords  rapid  indentificatlon  of  a  variety 

of  viruses  In  clinical  specimens  within  48  hr.  Modification  to  a  wide  variety  of  agents  may  provide 
a  means  to  quickly  identify  specific  BW  agents  for  medical  treatment. 

(d)  The  development  of  mass  spectrometry  procedures  now  make  it  possible  to  positively  identify  a  group 

of  metabolities  from  the  urine  of  patients  with  hepatitis.  This  procedure  is  being  simplified  for 
faster  results  in  order  to  develop  a  rapid  diagnostic  tool  for  identification  of  BW  agents. 
Significant  advances  have  been  made  In  development  of  vaccines,  animal  models  of  disease,  treatment  of  disease  early 
diagnosis  of  Infection,  and  m  fundamental  knowledge  of  Infectious  disease  process.  Important  tissue  culture  and  cost- 
saving  advances  have  been  made  In  technical  aspects  of  large-scale  vaccine  development.  Research  continues  in  these 
areas  with  constant  interaction  with  other  Department  of  Defense  agencies  In  all  collaboration  research  and  data  informa- 
tion collection  to  obtain  fundamental  Information  upon  which  to  base  development  of  preventive  and  therapeutic  measure 
and  broaden  our  base  for  protection  of  the  soldier  for  infectious  disease. 
(.236)        Operations  research  studies  were  conducted  to  evaluate  and  assess  the  biological  threat  to  the  United  States  and  to  U.S. 

— military  forces  throughout  the  world.  During  this  period,  U  studies  were  in  progress: 

(  156)  1   Study  1:  Target  vulnerability  assessment:  A  2-volume  report  was  published;  vol.  1  and  executive  summary,  and  vol. 

2,  the  complete  report  (Biological  Vulnerability  Assessment).  The  report  is  an  analysis  of  the  vulnerability  of  a 
specific  front  to  a  biological  attack,  based  on  political,  military  and  environmental  factors  associated  with  that 

2  Study  3:  Response  protocol:  A  report  on  this  study  was  completed  during  this  period,  titled.  Biological  Defense 

Protocol.  The  report  is  an  assessment  of  current  capabilities  and  biological  defense  requirements  for  the  U.S. 
Army  In  the  field.  The  current  capability  is  based  on  current  attitudes  regarding  biological  defense  and  training  and 
equipment  devoted  to  biological  defense.  Information  was  obtained  from  several  sources.  An  analysis  was  made  of 
training  preparedness  requirements  in  response  to  the  biological  threat 

3  Study  5-  Target  vulnerabilitv  analog  definition:  This  study  was  completed  and  a  report  was  published  (Analog 

Environmental  Parameters  for  Assessing  Target  Vulnerability).  An  analysis  was  made  of  environmental  conditions 
at  selected  sites  to  determine  the  duration  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  conditions  that  would  render  the  site  a 
susceptible  target  to  a  biological  attack.  For  the  stringent  conditions  for  attack  that  were  imposed,  the  frequency  of 
suitable  conditions  was  relatively  high. 

4  Study  8:  Target  vulnerability:  This  study  involves  an  assessment  of  the  meteorology  and  topography,  identificatjon  ot 

strategic  and  tactical  targets,  and  identification  of  possible  modes  of  attack  against  U.S.  forces,  should  they  be 
involved  In  operations  under  this  scenario.  During  this  period,  a  literature  review  was  initialed.  Report  Is  scheduled 
forcompletion  In  fiscal  year  1977.  ,    .   .u    j  .  ..  1. 1-. 

5  Study  10   Biological  detector  effectiveness  for  bomblet  attacks:  This  study  will  evaluate  the  detection  capabilities 

for  an  on-target  bomblet  against  U.S.  military  forces  based  on  current  detector  arrays.  During  this  report  period 
distribution  patterns  for  biological  bomblets  have  been  defined  and  orientation  on  target  has  been  examined  to 
establish  cloud  travel  patterns  and  cloud  emergence.  Requirements  for  detector  density  and  location  will  be 
examined.  Report  Is  scheduled  for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

6  Study  11-  Role  of  large  particle  size  aerosols  in  biological  defense:  This  study  will  assess  U.S.  troop  vulnerability 

from  biological  attack  involving  large  particle  size  aerosols.  During  this  period  an  analysis  of  the  physical  properties 
of  particles  in  the  20-mlcron  diameter  range  and  the  relation  of  particle  size  to  the  numbers,  survival,  and  dosage 
of  micro-organisms  in  such  particles  was  accomplished.  A  report  Is  In  preparation.  Phase  2  will  be  an  examination 
of  data  available  for  several  organisms  and  the  effect  of  particle  size  on  animal  infectivlty  for  these  organisms  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1977.  ,      .,.  ^      ,  ^        .    j  .  .u 

7  Study  12-  Biological  detector  criteria  for  fixed  installations:  This  study  will  develop  procedures  to  determine  the 

effectiveness  of  various  biological  detector  criteria  In  preventing  casualties  for  fixed  installations.  During  this  period 
analysis  of  building  ventilation  characteristics  for  a  variety  of  cllmatologlcal  conditions  was  completed.  Report  is 
scheduled  for  publication  in  fiscal  year  1977.  . .    .  ^  .         ^   i        ,    ,    a 

8  Study  15-  Biological  cloud  patterns  and  profiles:  This  study  will  summarize  all  past  test  data  on  biological  cloufl 

patterns  and  profiles.  During  this  period  effects  of  wind  speed  and  wind  direction  shears  on  instantaneous  point 
and  line  source  clouds  were  examined.  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  these  shears  on  the  cloud  distribution  in  space 
and  time  was  studied  for  various  terrain  situations.  The  adequacy  of  current  diffusion  models  to  handle  these 
situations  will  be  Investigated  for  possible  modification.  Report  Is  scheduled  for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

9  Study  17-  Analysis  of  the  validity  and  integrity  of  biological  treaties:  This  study  will  provide  in  the  context  of  current 

and  projected  international  relations,  an  analysis  of  the  validity  and  integrity  of  biological  treaties.  Durmg  this 
period  an  examination  of  the  following  was  accomplished:  (1)  events  which  contributed  to  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  biological  treaties;  (2)  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  provision  of  these  treaties;  (3)  alternative  or 
unspecified  procedures  for  assuring  the  integrity  and  validity  of  treaties.  Study  will  be  published  in  fiscal  year  itil. 
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-  OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1976, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065— Continued 

D^ELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976;  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  ARMY;  DATE  OF  REPORT:  SEPT.  30,  1976;  RCS:  DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065— Continued 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


(0  Army  materiet  develop- 
ment tests. 

3.  Simulant  test  support 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  I^NDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1976;  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY;  DATE  OF  REPORT:  SEPT.  30,  1976; 

RCS  DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  t,  E.  effort 


Biological  research  program. 


SEC.  3.-OBLIGATI0N  REPORT  ON 
OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  OEV 


OesaiptJon  of 
R.O.T.  &  L  tffort 


Ordnance  profram. 


i  Department  of  the  Army  research  on  tf  e  herbicide  program  has  been  phased  out. 
OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF.  PROCUREMENT 


D«scriptioii  of 
R.D.T.  ft  E.  effort 


Ordnance  program 


April  6,  1977 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(000) 


(107) 
.000 


.003 


10.  study  18:  Minimum  capability  for  biological  threat:  This  study  will  assess  the  technological  requirements  for  devel- 

opment of  biological  weapons  to  meet  a  number  of  potential  roles  for  use  by  groups  having  a  low  level  of  technical 
capability.  During  this  period  an  analysis  of  the  existence  of  the  acquisition  of  the  technical  capability  to  produce, 
stockpile  and  transport  biological  materiel  for  use  In  biological  weapon  systems  was  accomplished.  Study  will  be 
completed  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

11.  Study  19:  Refinement  of  target  vulnerability  analog  criteria:  This  study  will  provide  for  further  characterization 

of  target  vulnerability  analogs  and  will  be  applied  to  a  number  of  sites  and  larger  areas.  During  this  period,  refine- 
ment of  analysis  techniques  has  been  Initiated.  Study  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
(.  107)  Obligations  were  Incurred  in  the  modification  of  an  inclosed  test  chamber  and  to  check  out  test  procedures  prior  to  testing 

of  the  XM19  biological  agent  detector.  Testing  of  the  XM19  Is  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

(.000) 

.  003    Obligations  were  Incurred  in  the  reporting  of  a  test  program  which  was  In  response  to  unified  and  specified  commands  and 

service  requirements.  Test  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between  biological  decay  rate  data  between  the 

.  000       mobile  van/microfHament  technique  and  free-floating  aerosols.  Final  report  was  published  during  this  report  period. 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


0.000 


.000 


0. 000    During  the  15-mo  period,  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  0  for  procurement 
activities  associated  with  biological  defensive  equipment  and  production  base  projects. 


.000 


IRDNANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

LOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD— REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY;  DATE  OF  REPORT:  SEPT.  30 

1976,  RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


-0.002 


7.775 


L122 


.345 


During  the  15-mo  period  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Depaitment  of  the  Army  obligated  $18,120,000  for  general 
research  investigations,  development,  and  test  of  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  herbicide,  riot  control  agents,  and  weapons 
systems,  and  other  support  equipment.  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows: 

Smoke,  flame,  and  incendiary  program _._ $5,  213,000 

Herbicide  program  < —2,000 

Riot  control  program _ _ ".  1,775,000 

Other  support  equipment  program 912,000 

Test  support 222,000 


Total  ordnance  program . 8, 120, 000 


UNDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  I,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976;  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY;  DATE  OF  REPORT:  SEPT.  30, 

1976;  RCS  DD-D.R.  &  G.(SA)  1065 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


8. 761  9. 247    During  the  15-mo.  period  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $17,527,000  for  pro- 

~-~    TTT"     curement  activities  associated  with  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  herbicide,  riot  control  agents,  weapons  systems  and  other 

8,766  8.280       support  equipment.  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows: 

Smoke,  flame  and  incendiary  program $11,502,000 

Herbicide  program "  2.  .".'.  0 

Riot  control  program.. -..IZI~"~""""IIIIIIIIII  375,000 

Other  support  equipment 5,650,000 
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SEC.  4.— ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIONS,  ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY,  TO  REPORT  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JAN.  1,  THROUGH 

JUNE  30,  1975,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY  TO  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JAN.  1,  1975,  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1975 

Page       Description                                                                                                                                                                            From—  To— 

SEC.  I— CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM 

Under  explanation  of  obligations,  change  figures  as  follows: 

1          1st  line,  "Departmenl  of  the  Army"  obligated $4,968,000  $5,017,000 

Chemical  research 268,000  325,000 

Basic  research  in  life  sciences 170,000  230,000 

Exploratory  development 98,000  95,000 

Lethal  chemical  program 242,000  230,000 

Exploratory  development 22,000  14,000 

Advanced  development -15,000  -19,000 

Engineering  development -250, 000  —250, 000 

Testing 485,000  485,000 

Incapacitating  chemical  program:  Exploratory  development 32, 000  31, 000 

Defensive  equipment  program 4,425,000  4,431,000 

Exploratory  development 3,256,000  3,252,000 

Advanced  development .._ 599,000  604,000 

Engineering  development 376,000  380,000 

Testing 195,000  195,000 

Simulant  test  support 0  0 

From—  To — 

Prior  year          In-house  Prior  year          In-house 

Current  year        Contract        Current  year        Contract 

Under  funds  obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 

1          Chemical  warfare  program.- -0.003  3.221            -0.045               3,290 

5.001  1.747                5.070                1.735 

3                1.  Chemical  research 0.00  .189             -.003                .249 

.268  .079                 .328                 .076 

3                         (a)  Basic  research  in  life  sciences (.000)  (.140)              (.000)              (.200) 

(.170)  (.030)               (.230)               (.030) 

5                          (b)  General  chemical  investigations (.000)  (.049)           (-.003)              (.049) 

(.098)  (.049)               (.098)               (.046) 

9                                      2.  Lethal  chemical  programs -.021  .248             -.033                .244 

.263  -.006                 .263              -.014 

9                                                (a)  Agent  investigations  and  weapons  concepts (.000)  (.022)           (-.008)              (.022) 

11                                                (c)  Tactical  weapons  systems:  (1)  Advanced  development (-.018)  (-.012)           (-.022)           (-.016) 

(.000)  (-.006)               (.000)           (-.006) 

13                                      3.  Incapacitating  chemical  program .000  .032             -.001                .031 

.032  .000                 .032                 .000 

13                                                (a)  Agent  investigations  and  weapon  concepts (.000)  (.032)           (-.001)              (.031) 

(.032)  (.000)               (.032)               (.000) 

13                                      4.  Defense  equipment  program -.012  2.752             -.016               2.758 

4.438  1,674               4,M7               1.673 

13                                                (a)  Physical  protection  investigations (-.012)  (.343)           (-.016)              (.340) 

(1.145)  (.790)             (1.145)              (.789) 

17                                      (b)  Advanced  development  of  defensive  systems (.000)  (.103)             (.000)              (.108) 

(.599)  (.496)              (.604)              (.496) 

IS                                      (c)  Collective  protection  system (.000)  (.016)              (.000)             (.018) 

(.083)  (.067)              (.085)              (.067) 

IS                                      (d)  Warning  and  detection  system (.000)  (.100)             (.000)             (.102) 

(.293)  (.193)              (.295)              (.193) 

From—  To— 

SEC.  II— BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

1  1st  line,  "Department  of  the  Army"  obligated K  888, 000  $4,869,000 

Biological  research 50,000  50,000 

Basic  research  in  live  sciences 50, 000  50, 000 

Exploratory  development. .— 

Defensive  systems 4,838,000  4,819,000 

Exploratory  development 4, 122,000  4, 103,000 

Advanced  development 285, 000  285, 000 

Engineering  development _ — 428,000  428,000 

Testing 3,000  3,000 

Simulant  test  support.- 0  0 

From —  To- 
Prior  year           In-house  Prior  year            In-house 
Current  year           Contract     Current  year  Contract 

Under  funds  obligated,  change  figures  as  follows:  „ 

2  2.  Defense  equipment  program „ _          -0.003  4.511            -0.022                4.492 

4JM1  ^               4.841                   .327 

5                  (e)  Foreign  biological  threat (.000)  (.132)          (-019)              (U3) 

(.  157)  C025)              U57)              (.025) 
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Page       De$criptlon 


Under  funds  obligated,  change  figui  is  as  follows: 
1          1st  line,  "Department  of  the  Afny"  obligated. 
1  Ordnance  program 


Smoke,  flame  and  incendlfy  program. 

Herbicide  program 

Riot  control  program. 
Other  support  equipment 
Test  support 


rogram. 


SEC.  l.-i 
OBLIGATION  REPORT 


OBl-IGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY,  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE— BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976, 
DtPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY,  RCS:  DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Chemical  warfare  program 

1.  Defensive  equipment  program 


(a)  Exploratory  development. 

Chemical/biological  - 
defense  tech- 
nology. 

(b)  Exploratory  development. 


(c)  Engineering  development. 


Description  of 
procurement  effort 


Chemical  warfare  program. 


1.  Defenslveequipmentprogram... 


(a)  Protective  clothing.. 


SEC. 


Description  of 
procurement  effort 


Ordnance  program. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


April  6,  1977 


From— 


To- 


SEC.  tll-ORDNANCE  PROGRAM 


Prior  year         In-house         Prior  year         In-house 
Current  year        Contract        Current  year        Contract 


1, 446, 000 
.182 


1.024 


1,496,000 
.18^ 


1.030 


1.264 


476.000 
233,000 
234,000 
350,000 
153,000 


.422 


1.314 


476,000 
239,000 
244,000 
384,000 
153,000 


.466 


Funds  obligated 
On  millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


O.OOO 


0. 792    During  the  period  July  1, 1975,  through  Sept  30, 1976,  the  Navy  obligated  $1,060,000  for  research  and  development  efforts 


1.060 
.000 


.268 
.792 


1.060 
.000 


.268 
.140 


.200 
.000 


.060 


.200 


Funds  support  defense  requirements  analysis,  development  of  automated  chemical/biological  detection  systems,  joint  devetop- 
menfof  a  new  protective  masl<  and  study  assistance  to  determine  cost  to  provide  shipboard  protection  to  new  type  naval 
ships.  The  objectives  of  this  program  are:  (1)  develop  a  coordinated,  unified  R.D.T.  &  E.  chemical  biological  defense  pro- 
gram to  Interpret  operational  requirements,  (2)  to  coordinate  the  respohse  to  these  requirements,  (3)  to  advise  and  assist 
U.S.  Navy  Materiel  Command  in  developing  and  coordinating  these  requirements  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 


.200 
.000 


.660 


.000 

.  452    The  purposes  of  this  program  are:  (1)  provide  U.S.  Navy  ships  with  chemical  warfare  advanced  warning  capabilities  utilizing 

passive  infrared  techniques,  and  (2)  to  provide  U.S.  Navy  ships  with  a  chemical  agent  point  sampling  detector  and  surface 

.  208       contamination  monitor. 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVfLOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1976;  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

NAVY;  DATE  OF  REPORT:  SEPT.  30, 1976;  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Funds  obligated 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


0.015 


.018 
.015 


0. 033    During  the  period  July  1, 1975,  through  Sept.  30, 1976,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  obligated  J18,000  for  procurements  asso- 
ciated with  chemical  warfare  defensive  equipment 


.000 
.033 


.018 
.015 


.000 

.  033    Obligations  to  cover  the  procurement  of  chemical  warfare  protective  clothing  for  distribution  to  Navy  ships  and  stations. 


.018 


.000 


-OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  ORDNANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1976, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY,  RCS:  DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEV^OPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1976;  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

NAVY;  DATE  OF  REPORT:  SEPT.  30,  1976;  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


0.198 


0. 000    Termination  cost  for  firebomb  MK  343  fuze  contract 


.000 


.198 


ATml  6,  1977 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE— ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  (JULY  1,  1975-SEPT.  30,  1976),  (RCS:  OO-D.  R.  4  L  (SA)  10S5 

SEPT.  30,  1976 

SEC.  1.— OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  LETHAL  AND  INCAPACITATING  AND  DEFENSIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT  30, 

1976,  RCS:  DD-D.  R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  SEPT.  30, 1976 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1.  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976;  REPORTING  SERVICE-  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  AIR  FORCE;  RCS:  DD-D.  R.  &  E.  1065,  FUNDS  OBLIGATED 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Description  of 

R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year  In-house 


Current  year  Contract 


Explanation  of  obligations 


Defensive  equipment  program: 
Exploratory  development 

Engineering  development 

Total  defensive 

Total  R.D.T.  &  E.  obligations. 


0  0 

554  1, 086    Development  and  testing  of  agent  detection  devices  and  further  development  of  modification  kits  for  structures.  Evaluation 

and  development  of  various  items  of  personnel  protective  equipment! 


942 

554 


410 
1,086 


942 
554 


410 
1,086 


942 


410 


SEC.  2.— BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIO  NS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1976,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  RCS:  DD-O.R.  &  E  (SA)  1065  SEPT  30 

1976 
Negative. 

SEC.  3.— R.D.T.  &  E.  AND  PROCUREMENT  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  FLAME,  SMOKE,  INCENDIARY,  RIOT  CONTROL,  AND  HERBICIDE  AGENT/MUNITION  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1975 

THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065,  SEPT.  30,  1976 
Negative. 

SEC.  4.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  OF  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  LETHAL  AND  INCAPACITATING  AND  DEFENSIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAMS-ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY  TO  REPORT  FOR  THE  PERIOD 

JAN.  1, 1975  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1975,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1965 
Negative. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  EARL  McGRATH 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1977,  issue  of  Change  magazine  by 
Edwin  Kiester,  Jr.,  offers  a  profile  of  Earl 
J.  McGrath,  one  of  the  outstanding 
American  educators  of  our  time.  This 
article  outlines  his  distinguished  career 
and  also  identifies  his  educational  philos- 
ophies and  insight  into  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  coimtry  today. 

Earl  McGrath  served  as  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  President  Truman 
and  has  provided  quality  leadership  in 
many  arenas  of  educational  pursuit  over 
five  decades. 

Dr.  McGrath  has  a  particular  opti- 
mism and  conviction  about  the  historic 
mission  of  the  liberal  arts  college  and 
remains  a  vital  influence  on  students  and 
teachers  today.  Those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  importance  of  preserving  and 
communicating  moral  and  spiritual 
values  in  oiur  schools  frequently  call  upon 
him  for  wisdom  and  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Education  of  Earl  McGrath 
(By  Edwin  Kiester,  Jr.) 

Earl  McGrath  Is  74  years  old  and  the  mili- 
tary moustache  has  gone  snow-white,  but  he 
still  moves  with  the  same  energy  and  Jaunty 
step  as  when  he  and  another  quick-timing 
little  man  named  Harry  S.  Truman  were 
putting  the  federal  government  into  the  edu- 
cation business  27  years  ago.  I  first  met 
McGrath  in  those  days  when,  as  a  young 
magazine  writer,  I  was  assigned  to  interview 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the 
pending  proposal  to  set  aside  television  chan- 
nels for  educational  use.  Feeling  his  firm 
handshake  at  the  San  Francisco  airport  a  few 
months  ago,  I  was  impressed  with  how  little 
the  quarter  century  had  changed  him. 


Two  days  of  conversation  only  deepened 
that  impression.  For  McGrath  was  then  and 
remains  today  that  rarity  in  this  pragmatic 
age,  a  man  of  absolute  and  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  a  set  of  bedrock  principles.  For  nearly 
four  decades  he  has  been  preaching  the 
gospel  that  the  prime  objective  of  higher 
education  should  be  teaching;  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  student  should  be  uppermost; 
that  the  development  of  character  and  a 
responsible  citizenry  are  more  important 
than  mere  transmission  of  knowledge — and 
that  all  this  flourishes  best  in  the  intimate 
atmosphere  of  the  small  liberal  arts  college. 
That  such  institutions  have  become  an  en- 
dangered species  has  not  shaken  his  convic- 
tions. McGrath  has  been  retired  twice — at  65 
from  Columbia  and  at  70  from  Temple.  But 
from  his  current  base  as  director  of  the  pro- 
gram in  liberal  studies  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  until  recently  as  senior  con- 
sultant to  the  Lilly  Endowment,  at  an  age 
when  most  of  his  contemporaries  have  retired 
to  their  vegetable  gardens,  he  is  still  thump- 
ing the  same  pulpit.  It  should  not  have  sur- 
prised me  to  learn  that  McGrath's  hero  Is 
Robert  E.  Lee,  another  former  college  presi- 
dent who  threw  his  energies  into  an  uphill 
cause. 

It  should  not  have  surprised  me,  either, 
that  even  before  Jimmy  Carter's  election, 
McGrath  had  undertaken  a  study  of  the  52 
Southern  Baptist  liberal  arts  colleges;  nor 
that,  in  the  midst  of  last  year's  election 
campaign  in  which  the  prime  issue  was  hon- 
estly and  trust,  he  had  published  a  mono- 
graph entitled  "Values,  Liberal  Education, 
and  National  Destiny."  McGrath  endeared 
himself  to  Journalists  like  me  because  he  al- 
ways viewed  the  educational  scene  through 
contemporary  binoculars  and  because  he  al- 
ways had  something  cogent  and  provocative 
to  say  about  what  he  saw.  That  has  not 
changed  either. 

"As  I  travel,  I  talk  to  many  people,  and 
I  find  them  disturbed  because  the  old  insti- 
tutions and  principles  by  which  they  have 
lived  have  eroded,"  he  commented  on  one  oc- 
casion. "The  relativism,  the  consequences  of 
the  past  25  to  30  years,  have  taken  a  heavy 
toll.  People  have  been  left  without  InteUec- 
tual,  moral,  political,  or  economic  moorings. 


I  recall  a  speech  Walter  Llppmann  gave  to 
the  American  Council  on  Education  in  1966. 
Llppman  said  that  the  only  Institution  which 
could  bring  society  into  a  cohesive  whole 
again  is  the  university.  He  said  the  church 
can't  do  it,  the  government  cant  do  It,  who 
else  can  do  it?  But  can  the  university  do  it? 
With  Its  present  goals  and  professional  poU- 
tics,  I  doubt  It.  It  would  require  rethinking 
their  direction,  and  there  is  little  evidence  of 
that. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  what  I  taught  when  I 
was  a  psychology  instructor,"  he  remarked 
at  another  point,  discussing  the  view  that 
knowledge  is  Important  for  knowledge's  sake. 
"Nlnety-flve  percent  of  them  were  never 
going  to  do  any  more  In  psychology.  Yet  we 
examined  the  central  nervous  system  from 
Labor  Day  to  Thanksgiving.  The  rods  and 
cones  of  the  retina.  The  bones  of  the  middle 
ear.  Hot  and  cold  spots  in  the  fingers.  All 
this  trash  that  I  had  to  take  because  I  was 
taking  a  master's  In  psychology  I  embodied 
into  a  one-year  cotirse,  and  these  poor  suck- 
ers had  to  learn  it  and  give  It  back  to  me. 
After  this  we  had  the  psychology  of 
propaganda.  Hitler  nmnlng  all  over  Eu- 
rope, the  psychology  of  advertising,  neuroses 
everywhere,  to  say  nothing  of  crowd  psychol- 
ogy, which  they  wouldn't  even  hear  about 
unless  they  took  two  or  three  more  courses. 
All  of  that  could  have  been  bundled  into  a 
one-year  course  which  would  have  been  of 
value  to  all  of  them." 

Of  course,  to  describe  Earl  McGrath  only  aa 
a  champion  of  liberal  education — or,  one 
soon  discovers  as  a  holder  of  salty  opin- 
ions— is  a  little  like  talking  about  Babe  Ruth 
In  terms  of  how  well  he  could  play  the  out- 
field. McGrath's  accomplishments  go  much 
fiuther.  Besides  serving  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  he  was  a  post- 
Presidency  confidante  of  both  Truman  and 
Elsenhower;  he  framed  and  wrote  much 
of  the  prophetic  1947  report  of  the  first  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Higher  Education: 
he  helped  build  the  Navy's  famous  wartime 
V-12  college  training  program  and  directed 
its  off-duty  study  program,  which  served  as 
a  model  for  later  high  school  equivalency  and 
external-degree  programs;  he  has  written 
prollflcally  and  has  received  honorary  de- 
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grees  from  50  institutions.  He 
the  first  recipients  of  the  aware 
loqulum  on  Higher  Education,  a 
of  academic  professionals. 

Knowledgeable  and  articulate , 
ifles  the  well-rounded,   well- 
he  so  admires.  Sitting  with  him 
evening,  I  found  the 
smoothly  and  easily  over  such 
as  Lee's  strategy  at 
Ornsteln's   research   Into  bilateral 
zatlon  of  the  brain,  the 
tonation  in  the  pronunciation  of 
history  of  the   University   of 
ethnography  of  the  Philippine  i 
versus  French  wines,  the  prop*  r 
on  a  short  iron  shot,  and  the 
chemistry   of  diabetes.   Once, 
called,  the  president  of  a  smal  i 
college  about  to  be  ousted  by 
came  to  him  for  advice.  Perha;^ 
on  small   colleges   could 
books  that  would  help  him  In 
"Books    on     higher     education 
snorted.  "I  said,  'Oo  read  Othella 
all  In  Shakespeare!  They're  tryyig 
lago  on  you  !*" 

According  to  McOrath,  both 
and  his  Ideas  took  root  diu'lng  h 
college  education — on  a  campui 
now   associate  with   educations  [ 
When  McOrath  matriculated  at 
slty  of  Buffalo  in  1923,  its  llbet-al 
lege  was  only  two  years  old, 
Isfy  the  Flexner  recommendatiofis 
premedlcal  education,  and  750 
rattling  around  the  75  acres  ol 
Erie  County  poor  farm.  The  new 
had  not  originally  planned  to 
Despite  his  Irish  surname,  he 
in  a  German  enclave  on  the 
falo,  where  his  maternal 
a   bookbinder,   had    migrated 
and  had  clustered  his  children 
children  around  him  in  the 
village  manner.  The  family  was 
fests  and  sausages  but  short  or 
withal  to  send  an  ambitious 
lege.  After  high  school  graduation 
spent  three  years  in  Jobs  as  a  bajik 
a  gas-meter  reader  before  a 
vinced  him  that  be  coiild  afford 
lege. 

One  of  the  reasons  McOrath 
value  of  the  liberal  arts  college 
ers  get  to  know  their  students 
icantly  affect  their  lives.  "I  havd 
that  a  person's  life  and  charactez , 
allty  and  dominant  ideas,  are 
by  people  and  the  interaction  o: 
than  by  cognitive  learning,"  be 
quickly  tick  off  the  early 
own  life — the  classmate;    the 
neighbor  who  took  a  liking  to  tbi 
and  schooled  him  In  Oerman  and 
philosophy  professor  who 
graduation  to  reject  a  fellowshl]  i 
at  Yale  ("He  told  me  there  weren  t 
for  German  teachers  after  Worl< 
he  was  right")   and  to  study 
Buffalo. 

And  most  of  all  there  was 
a  major  figure  in  the  history 
colleges  and  universities,  who 
falo  as  chancellor  in  1922  and 
30    years.    Capen    quickly 
higher  education  was  a  virgin 
and  he  became  its  first 
Over  the   next  several    decades 
forth  a  flood  of  articles,  books, 
on  trends  and  developments  in 
ary  education.  He  helped  found 
Council  on  Education  and 
president. 

McGrath.   meanwhile,   had 
lege  without  any  clear  career 
majored   In   Oerman   because   o 
background.   After  studying 
concluded  that  "I  wanted  to  sta; 
demic  life  but  I  wasn't  certain 
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to  do  there."  Older  than  his  fellow  students, 
he  was  named  an  instructor  and  then  assist- 
ant dean  of  the  evening  division  at  Buffalo. 
The  next  year  Capen  decided  he  needed  an 
assistant  to  help  him  administer  the  grow- 
ing institution  and  he  picked  McOrath. 

"Could  anything  be  more  exciting  than 
helping  to  build  an  institution  from  the 
ground  up?"  McOrath  asks,  rhetorically.  "I 
had  opportunities  no  young  administrator 
could  have  today.  Buffalo  was  a  small  uni- 
versity but  It  was  a  complex  one,  and  there 
were  only  two  of  us  In  the  central  adminis- 
tration so  I  became  familiar  with  all  parts 
of  it.  I  dealt  with  the  registrar  and  the  bur- 
sar. I  drew  up  the  budget.  I  attended  all 
the  faculty  meetings,  the  medical  and  the 
law  faculty  as  well  as  the  liberal  arts  faculty. 
I  got  to  know  the  medical  faculty  as  well  as 
our  own.  I  wrote  reports  for  Capen.  I  made 
speeches  of  my  own.  I  even  chauffeured 
Capen's  car.  Once,  I  remember,  a  student 
claimed  that  he  got  a  falling  grade  because 
he  had  rejected  a  professor's  homosexual  ad- 
vances. I  had  to  handle  the  whole  matter, 
right  through  the  negotiations  with  the 
AAUP.  I  got  a  good  solid  grounding  in  every 
phase  of  college  operation  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  country's  leading  theoretician 
on  the  subject." 

Equally  Important  to  McOrath 's  education 
was  Buffalo's  particular  atmosphere.  "Buf- 
falo between  1922  and  1935  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  intellectual  centers  in  the 
countrj',"  he  says.  "Five  or  six  of  my  own 
teachers  had  national,  even  international, 
reputations.  But  It  wasn't  only  that  these 
men  were  prominent  in  their  fields.  They 
were  accessible,  not  only  to  discuss  educa- 
tional problems  but  personal  problems.  You 
could  see  them  as  human  beings,  not  as  plat- 
form performers  as  so  many  faculty  members 
are  today.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
men  and  women  teaching  In  the  classrooms 
today  may  be  Intellectually  superior  in  their 
ability  to  handle  ideas  or  to  master  a  given 
body  of  knowledge.  But  in  terms  of  their  in- 
fiuence  on  the  whole  person.  Well,  they 
couldn't  come  up  to  one  of  my  philosophy 
professors,  who  only  had  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  probably  couldn't  get  an  appointment  in 
1977." 

McOrath  remained  at  Buffalo  nearly  25 
years,  with  significant  Interruptions.  In  1933 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  then 
under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchlns,  for  a  doctorate  in  higher  educa- 
tion; the  association  vrtth  Hutchlns  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  In  1938  he  Joined  the 
American  Council  on  Education  in  Washing- 
ton to  administer  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
project  to  advance  general  studies  programs 
in  small  liberal  arts  colleges.  The  objective 
was  to  establish  on  22  campuses  course  dis- 
tribution requirements  that  would  provide 
every  graduate  the  broad  education  necessary 
for  responsible  citizenship — to  teach  "the 
corpus  of  knowledge,  the  complement  of 
Intellectual  skills,  and  the  cluster  of  atti- 
tudes which  all  beings,  regardless  of  their 
special  interests  or  occupations,  must  have 
to  live  a  clvlcally  enlightened  and  person- 
ally satisfying  life,"  McOrath  once  wrote. 
This  program,  which  helped  to  formulate 
many  of  the  views  McOrath  w£is  later  to  ex- 
pound upon,  lasted  three  years  and  was  cut 
short  by  World  War  II. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  1942,  McOrath  and 
foiu:  others,  including  Prank  Bowles,  later 
president  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  and  Alvln  C.  Eurich,  now  head 
of  the  Academy  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment, were  summoned  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Prank  Knox  to  put  together  a  crash 
college  program  for  naval  officer  candidates. 
The  idea  was  to  use  existing  campuses  a'nd 
faculty  to  provide  two  years  of  college  for 
the  new  officers  before  they  were  commis- 
sioned and  assigned  to  sea  duty.  Pour  months 
later,  the  much  heralded  V-12  program  was 


In  operation  on  50  campuses  and  the  first  of 
thousands  of  young  midshipmen  were  at- 
tending classes  in  a  program  that  was  to  last 
through  the  war. 

McOrath,  by  now  a  lieutenant-commander, 
was  called  upon  for  another  national  service 
project,  this  one  a  pet  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  He  was  to  build  a  program  of 
off-duty  education  under  which  sailors  could 
obtain  high  school  or  college  credit  for 
classes  attended  on  shipboard  or  at  far-flung 
duty  stations.  Or  they  could  study  by  cor- 
respondence. McOrath  was  given  carte 
blanche  to  select  and  train  young  officers  to 
serve  as  teachers,  to  pick  his  own  adminis- 
trative staff,  and  to  develop  the  teaching  ma- 
terials. By  war's  end,  he  had  built  a  univer- 
sity that  stretched  as  far  as  Aiistralla  and 
enrolled  more  than  300,000  students. 

These  experiences,  coupled  with  the  post- 
war flood  of  OI  students,  sharply  changed 
the  direction  of  McOrath's  thinking,  as  It  did 
that  of  many  educators.  Whereas  he  had  pre- 
viously thought  in  terms  of  Individual  cam- 
puses and  small  student  bodies,  he  now  rec- 
ognized higher  education  as  a  national  con- 
cern, involving  millions  of  ambitious  young 
men  and  women.  Meanwhile  he  returned  to 
Buffalo,  then  moved  on  to  the  University  of 
Iowa  as  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
began  to  move  firmly  onto  the  national  stage. 

In  1947  he  was  named  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  This  panel 
of  leading  educators,  revolutionary  for  its 
day,  was  chosen  by  President  Tnmian  to  rec- 
ommend future  federal  policy  in  higher  edu- 
cation, especially  for  the  period  following 
the  veterans*  stampede.  Although  the  federal 
government  was  obviously  four-square  in  the 
higher  education  business  through  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  OI  Bill,  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  any  kind  of  continuing  policy  in  an 
area  traditionally  reserved  to  the  states  and 
to  private  agencies  provoked  a  wounded  out- 
cry. Coming  at  a  time  when  Truman  was 
embroUed  with  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  Commission  was  charged  with 
being  socialistic,  further  evidence  of  govern- 
ment Interference  with  private  rights. 

Looking  back  30  years  later,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  the  fuss  was  all  about.  Much  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Conunission's  report 
was  written  by  McOrath  and  T.  R.  McCon- 
neU,  now  in  the  Higher  Education  Research 
Center  in  Berkeley,  and  retrospectively,  its 
program  seems  tame.  The  Commission  de- 
clared that  perhaps  49  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  were  capable  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation— an  unheard-of  statistic  in  1947 — 
and  that,  if  necessary,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  see  to  it  that  they  received  it. 
The  report  also  highlighted  the  disparity  in 
educational  opportunity  among  the  states 
and  recommended  that  Washington  take 
steps  to  correct  the  inequity.  It  suggested 
expansion  of  the  community  colleges,  bet- 
ter programs  of  adult  education,  greater  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  economically  de- 
prived, and  accelerated  recruitment  of  mi- 
nority students. 

"Prom  a  legislative  point  of  view,  the 
Commission  was  a  failure,"  McOra/tb  says 
now.  "Not  one  bill  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  our  recommendations. 
I'm  not  even  sure  that  any  were  proposed. 
Society  simply  wasn't  ready  for  the  idea  of 
a  broader  federal  responsibility  in  higher 
education,  nor  were  educators.  But  I  think 
the  report  had  a  very  Important  delayed 
effect.  It  was  certainly  prophetic  about  the 
community  colleges  and  adult  education. 
Most  important,  though,  it  stirred  up  think- 
ing about  what  role  the  government  ought 
to  play  in  colleges  and  universities." 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  who  had  been  UJS.  Commissioner  of 
Education  ever  since  the  New  Deal,  resigned 
under  pressure  from  the  White  House.  Mc- 
Orath was  asked  to  study  the  office,  then 
largely  a  fact-finding  and  report-collecting 
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agency,  and  to  suggest  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion to  bring  it  more  into  line  with  the  in- 
creased federal  responsibility  for  the  schools. 
McGrath  had  little  hope  that  the  report 
he  submitted  in  the  waning  days  of  the  first 
Truman  administration  would  be  adopted, 
since  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  roimdly  trounced  at  the  polls 
by  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  But  Truman's  unex- 
pected reelection  made  the  report  a  live 
issue  and  its  author  the  leading  candidate 
for  the  Commlssionership. 

McGrath  will  never  forget  that  first  meet- 
ing with  Truman,  a  month  into  the  Presi- 
dent's second  term.  "He  talked  for  half  an 
hour  or  45  minutes  about  the  problems  of 
education  and  the  importance  of  education, 
and  then  about  the  office,  and  what  he  ex- 
pected it  to  be,"  McOrath  recalls.  "It  was 
impressive  how  much  understanding  he  had 
of  the  subject  and  how  deeply  he  thought 
about  how  to  deal  with  it.  And  he  was  quite 
blunt  about  what  he  expected  from  a  Com- 
missioner. He  said,  'Now,  you've  spent  your 
life  primarily  in  colleges  and  universities, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  background 
in  a  Commissioner.  I  consider  higher  educa- 
tion important.  But  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I'm  primarily  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  broad  mass  of  Americans  get  a  good 
solid  elementary  and  secondary  education.  I 
don't  want  anyone  In  the  Commissioner's 
office  who's  going  to  spend  his  time  especially 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  colleges.' 

"So  I  told  him,"  McOrath  says,  "that  I  too 
was  Interested  in  the  broad  education  of  the 
people  at  every  level,  and  we  had  a  few  more 
minutes  of  pleasant  conversation,  and  then 
the  nomination  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate." 

Thus  began  a  friendship  that  ended  only 
with  Truman's  death.  As  Education  Commis- 
sioner, McGrath  was  hardly  a  White  House 
insider,  but  his  regime  undoubtedly  paved 
the  way  for  the  role  government  was  to  play 
in  education  later  on.  "The  Job  was  relatively 
simple  in  those  days,"  he  says.  "The  money 
Involved  was  not  large,  the  staff  was  not 
large.  We  had  no  field  officers  in  the  federal 
districts  as  they  do  now.  There  were  no  really 
dramatic  issues.  Race  was  coming  up — it  was 
already  In  the  courts,  but  the  decision  didn't 
come  down  until  1954,  and  I  was  out  by  then. 

"Still,  you  could  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  I  think  I  testified  on  500  bills  in 
my  4  years,  which  is  more  than  my  prede- 
cessor in  his  14  years.  There  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
some  federal  assistance  to  the  schools,  which 
of  course  I  favored.  That  was  when  the  bills 
first  came  up  to  give  aid  to  'Impacted'  areas, 
where  the  federal  installations  were  so  large 
that  they  monopolized  the  tax  rolls,  and  I 
testified  in  favor  of  that.  I  remember  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas  Introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  federal  program  of  education  for 
migrant  workers'  children,  and  I  testified  for 
that.  And  I  must  have  made  500  speeches  on 
the  subject  of  the  need  for  elementary  school 
teachers. 

"Actually,  I  was  a  bit  of  a  misfit  in  the 
Commlssionership.  My  appointment  never  sat 
well  with  the  public  school  establishment  be- 
cause I  was  not  one  of  them.  But  I  learned  a 
lot  about  politics  and  a  lot  about  the  Amer- 
ican system  in  those  four  years,  and  that's 
a  subject  many  educators  aren't  familiar 
with,  don't  want  to  dirty  their  hands  with. 
I  learned  that  in  America  if  you  want  some- 
thing from  the  federal  government  or  expect 
to  be  affected  by  it,  you'd  better  speak  up 
and  make  your  opinions  known.  I  think  Tru- 
man, for  example,  would  have  responded  to 
any  kind  of  pressvire  brought  on  him  by  the 
higher  education  establishment.  I  remember 
one  time  In  the  19308  when  an  educational 
delegation  led  by  Willard  Olvens  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  called  on  FDR. 
They  had  a  pleasant  chat  in  the  White 
House,  and  finally  Olvens  said,  'Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ova  delegation  is  interested  in  knowing 


what  yoxir  administration  plans  to  do  for 
education.'  And  Roosevelt  responded,  'Mr. 
Olvens,  I  will  do  anything  necessary  as  soon 
as  I  find  out  what  education  wants  me  to 
do.'  That's  the  way  the  system  works." 

Elsenhower's  election  in  1953  sent  Truman 
back  to  E:ansas  City  and  McGrath  followed 
him.  He  became  a  college  president  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  University  of  Kansas  City. 
The  position  enabled  him  to  test  some  of  the 
ideas  he  had  been  collecting  ever  since  bis 
days  with  Capen.  It  also  cemented  the  rela- 
tionship with  Truman.  McOrath  was  named 
to  the  board  of  the  Truman  Library  and  in 
turn  drew  on  his  former  boss  as  a  regular 
guest  lecturer  In  political  science  and  his- 
tory. The  two  men  lunched  regularly  at  Tru- 
man's Kansas  City  club,  where  the  conversa- 
tions ranged  across  history,  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, and  literature,  laced  with  exactly  two 
shots  of  bourbon.  "Mr.  Truman  was  an  in- 
formed, Intelligent,  and  considerate  man," 
McOrath  says,  "and  I  never  found  a  subject 
that  he  was  not  Interested  in  or  did  not  have 
Ideas  about." 

That  Included  higher  education.  The  only 
President  in  this  century  never  to  have  at- 
tended college  believed  firmly  that  the  times 
called  for  mass  postsecondary  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  defensive  about  what 
he  considered  the  snobbery  of  the  Ivy  League 
graduates.  A  born  mimic,  he  delighted  in 
Imitating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  nasal 
accent  of  the  "Hahvud  boys." 

The  University  of  Kansas  City  was  later 
absorbed  into  the  University  of  Missouri 
system  and  McGrath  left.  He  was  then  53 
years  old,  with  a  long  and  varied  career  in 
higher  education,  but  he  had  never  done 
what  most  faculty  members  do  most  of  their 
lives — concentrate  on  a  narrow  area  of 
knowledge  and  pass  his  theories  on  to  a  new 
generation  of  scholars.  Now  he  moved  to 
Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University  to 
do  Just  that.  It  was  already  evident  that  lib- 
eral arts  education  was  In  decline  and  that 
many  of  the  small  institutions  that  had 
dotted  the  American  educational  landscape 
were  In  serious  straits.  As  professor  of  higher 
education  in  the  Institute  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  with  Carnegie  Corporation  sup- 
port, McGrath  set  out  to  study  them,  to  ad- 
vise them,  and  to  define  and  salvage  what 
was  valuable  about  them.  That  issue  has 
consimied  him  ever  since  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  the  contribution  for  which  he  Is 
remembered. 

He  did  not  always  like  what  he  saw.  "I 
object  to  the  notion  come  by  from  the 
German  university  that  the  educational 
process  ought  to  concern  Itself  only  with 
cognitive  learning,  that  it  has  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  private  lives  of  individuals.  I 
agree  with  what  William  James  wrote  long 
ago  in  "The  Octopus" — that  the  tentacles  of 
scholarship  have  strangled  educational  pro- 
grams, especially  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
James  was  writing  about  Harvard  College, 
but  what  he  described  happened  everywhere 
as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  stand- 
ards of  German  scholarship. 

McGrath  expounded  this  view  In  mono- 
graphs like  "Should  Students  Share  the 
Power?"  and  "Liberal  Education's  Responsi- 
bility for  the  Individual  Student."  Unlike 
many  members  of  the  academy,  he  was  not 
surorised  at  student  complaints  of  the  mid- 
1960s  that  colleges  were  dehumanized,  de- 
personalized pressure  cookers  where  faculty 
members  were  remote  and  faceless.  And  he 
deplored  the  publlsh-or-perlsh  principle. 

"We  don't  have  the  atmosphere  I  described 
at  Buffalo  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,"  he 
said,  reviewing  what  he  had  written  in  "The 
Quality  and  Quantity  of  College  Teachers" 
and  "Are  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  Becoming  Pro- 
fessional Schools?"  "We  don't  have  men  or 
women  primarily  Interested  in  being  teach- 
ers of  youth.  I  cannot  believe  that  that  way 


of  life  Is  not  extremely  rewarding  for  those 
who  choose  it.  Yet  those  who  take  the  ideal 
seriously  are  discriminated  against,  in  terms 
of  responsibility  and  economic  advantage. 
I  think  this  philosophy  has  rotted  away  the 
whole  core  of  liberal  education  In  this 
country." 

Indeed,  McGrath  has  argued,  there  is 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  true  liberal  arts 
college  anymore.  Sometime  in  the  heyday 
of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  idea  died  out  that 
the  objective  of  higher  education  was  to  pre- 
pare a  person  to  assume  a  responsible  place 
in  the  society  rather  than  to  prepare  him  or 
her  for  a  professional  career.  "We  used  to 
have  at  Teachers  College  a  copy  of  the  Har- 
vard catalog  of  the  1840s,"  he  recalls.  "It  was 
printed  on  two  pages  and  consisted  of  33 
courses  for  four  years,  which  every  student 
took.  The  entire  ciuriculvim  consisted  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  some  rudimentary 
mathematics,  the  classics,  some  history. 
Then  Eliot  came  back  from  Germany  with 
his  notions  of  narrow  and  specialized  educa- 
tion, and  by  the  end  of  the  century  most  of 
the  colleges  had  Instituted  course  require- 
ments and  brought  In  majors.  The  humane 
tradition  inherited  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge had  almost  disappeared." 

The  decline  of  the  small  campus  has  sad- 
dened McGrath,  who  has  devoted  much  of 
his  career  to  attempting  to  explain  it.  Over 
the  past  20  years  the  small  schools,  while 
holding  their  own  in  absolute  numbers,  have 
controlled  a  smaller  and  smaller  share  of  the 
educational  garden,  until  today  only  about 
one  in  four  students  attends  a  private  col- 
lege of  1,000-2,000  students,  as  contrasted 
with  a  one  in  two  ratio  in  the  Immediate 
postwar  period.  Moreover,  a  large  number 
of  the  schools  have  closed  their  doors  for- 
ever, hemmed  In  by  the  forces  of  cheap  pub- 
lic tuition  and  loss  of  the  institutional  links 
that  once  provided  their  support. 

Yet  here,  as  in  many  areas  of  education. 
McGrath  remains  optimistic.  He  has  never 
lost  faith  In  the  ideals  of  the  liberal  creed, 
but  he  believes  that  today's  educators  need 
to  "reorient  the  purposes  of  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation." He  argues  that  whereas  "tradition- 
ally the  profession  has  said,  'Well,  these  are 
the  disciplines  an  individual  should  study  to 
consider  himself  or  herself  an  educated  per- 
son." we  ought  to  come  at  It  from  the  othw 
direction.  We  ought  to  say,  "This  is  the  na- 
ture of  our  society.  These  are  the  problems 
and  the  concerns  with  which  citizens  of  that 
society  might  have  to  deal,  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture. These  are  the  disciplines  that  bear  on 
those  problems  or  concerns,  and  therefore 
these  ought  to  be  the  components  of  liberal 
education.' 

*'I  don't  hold  with  this  idea  that  you 
should  keep  piling  up  courses  on  courses  In 
the  same  narrow  area.  And  furthermore,  I 
don't  believe  that  an  advanced  course  is 
more  taxing  than  an  elementary  course.  A 
fifth  course  in  mathematics  in  the  functions 
of  a  complex  variable  is  per  se  no  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  important  than  a  basic  course 
in  political  science.  Quite  the  contrary,  in 
my  Judgment. 

"The  whole  academic  enterprise  has  been 
in  the  grip  of  what  Hutchlns  used  to  call 
scientism — the  Idea  that  whatever  we  ap- 
proach has  to  be  approached  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  scientist.  Love,  hate,  all  the 
human  emotions,  everything  in  life.  The  sci- 
entists have  repudiated  this  idea,  but  now 
the  humanities  are  infected.  Even  the  de- 
partments of  religion  are  fascinated  with 
objective  truth.  They  have  abandoned  not 
only  revealed  knowldge  but  any  knowledge 
which  is  epistemologlcally  not  scientific." 

The  former  federal  official  believes  that  the 
government  has  an  Important  role  to  play  In 
reorienting  the  colleges,  if  only  the  academic 
enterprise  will  let  it;  but  he  also  has  faith 
that  the  small  colleges  themselves  will  work 
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their  way  out  of  their 
believe  that  some  small  liberal 
coUeges  like  Allegheny  or 
respected  Institutions  that  have 
over  100  years,  will  go  under.  "" 
many  loyal  alumni  who  wUl 
support;  they  are  too  deeply 
communities  to  go  out  of  ex 
our  studies  show  that  these  ins 
far  stronger  today  than  in  the 
Alumni  contributions   have  go 
of  them  have  rejuvenated  their 
tie  more  directly  to  community 
of  them  have  benefited  from 
students  themselves  are  looking 

"There  Is  no  doubt,  though 
something  is  done,  some  of 
stitutions  are  going  to  lose 
some  are  going  to  be  obliged 
doors.  I'm  convinced  that  a  s 
of  federal  assistance  is  needed, 
the  type  we  have  seen  in  the  _ 
ought  to  be  in  two  parts.  There 
direct   aid   to   students,    which 
spend  at  whichever  college 
ought  to  be  like  the  GI  Bill, 
passing  directly  through  the 

"I  have  great  fears  of  large 
funds  going  directly  into  coUegs 
When  they  are  earmarked  for  i 
poses,  and  they  can  cause  grea 
the  institution  and   its 
evident  after  Sputnik.  Suddenl; 
great  amounts  of  government 
for  scientific  research  and  gra 
in  the  sciences.  The  intent  wai 
mean  the  social  sciences  and  the 
but  it  worked  out  that  way 
might    have    chosen    to    study 
picked  physics  Instead,  because 
the  grants  were.  Then  when  the 
withdrew  support  in  the  late  196(fe, 
were  tragic.  Columbia  alone  lost 
I  remember.  Whole  programs  had 
down  because  there  was  no  mor  > 
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"But  we  all  know  that  tuitioii 
the  costs  of  educating  a  studeni 
that  such  direct  federal  or  stat; 
student,  a  voucher  sjrstem,  shoulji 
mented  by  grants  to  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  students 
there  should  be  no  grant  until 
actually  in  school,  and  the  mon*y 
paid  into  the  general  fund,  rathpr 
nuirked  for  a  specific  purpose." 

But  there  is  another  national 
cation  that  McGrath  sees  as 
the  second  half  of  the  seventies 
theme  has  dominated  his  most 
cations  and  speeches.  He 
United  States  needs  a  Presidenttal 
sion  of  thoughtful  leading  citizei  s 
study  national  values  and  help 
find  a  direction  for  itself  in  the 
ter  of  the  twentieth  century, 
loved  liberal  arts  c(^eges  made 
pose  to  Impart  a  sense  of  values 
dents;  they  have  lost  that  goal 
ciety  no  longer  accepts  a  conuni 

McOrath  wishes  that  he  felt 
demic  enterprise  could  "concen 
necessary  reforms  and  goals  an<  L 
but  he  does  not.  "It  cannot  se«s  l 
questions  like  race,  and  ecology, 
peace  are  not  conquered  by  mere 
of  knowledge  but  by  having  a 
by  having  a  cohering  and 
principles  of  htunan  conduct 
citizens  can  rally.  I  don't  think  a 
on  national  choices  would  hav< 
itself  with  digging  up  facts, 
all  that  is  known  on  the  topics 
What  it  needs  is  people  who 
of  new  ideas  and  aren't  afraid 
they  believe.  The  right  people,  wl 
cal  affiliation,  willing  to  suggest 
grams  that  the  weight  of  socle 
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behind.  Not  merely  scholars.  A  commission  of 
public-spirited  citizens.  I  once  mentioned 
this  to  President  Ford,  and  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  fruitful." 

Seven  decades  into  an  epochal  life,  Mc- 
Orath himself  exemplifies  the  kind  of  broad- 
thinking  citizen  who  might  serve  on  such  a 
commission.  He  is  settled  now  into  the  des- 
ert 8tm  of  Tucson,  to  benefit  his  wife's  ar- 
thritis, but  he  still  ranges  all  over  the  globe 
and  produces  a  steady  stream  of  speeches, 
articles,  and  pamphlets.  Despite  his  age  he 
has  no  intention  of  retiring,  but  he  does  look 
back  on  50  years  with  some  regrets.  "I  spent 
almost  all  my  professional  life  in  large  insti- 
tutions," he  says.  "Columbia  with  20,000  stu- 
dents, Temple  with  30,000,  Iowa  with  12,000. 
I  think  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again,  I  would 
try  to  find  a  deanshlp  in  some  small  college 
of  maybe  1,200  students  and  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  there. 

"We  were  talking  about  Lee  a  while  ago. 
You  know  Lee  ended  his  life  as  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  down  in  Lex- 
ington, Virginia.  I  was  reading  the  alumni 
bulletin  from  that  school  not  long  ago  and 
there  was  an  article  about  an  old  dean  down 
there.  Dean  Gilliam,  who  had  just  died.  He 
had  seen  three  generations  of  students  cross 
that  campus,  not  only  fathers  and  sons  but 
grandfathers  and  grandsons  and  he  knew 
them  all.  He  was  a  stern  man,  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, like  Lee  himself;  but  also,  like  Lee,  he 
was  a  humane  man,  and  he  was  concerned 
for  the  individual  student,  as  Lee  was  con- 
cerned for  the  enlisted  man.  Each  of  his  stu- 
dents had  some  favorite,  personal  memory 
of  him. 

"Probably  no  one  ever  heard  of  Dean  Gil- 
liam 100  miles  from  that  campus,  and  yet  to 
me  he  is  what  liberal  education  should  be 
stx>ut.  To  -me,  his  was  a  worthwhile  life,  a 
life  that  had  some  meaning,  purpose,  and  im- 
pact on  the  future  of  our  nation." 


RULES  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  report  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  section  302(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  distribu- 
ting the  committee's  allocations  under 
the  third  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
fiscal  year  1977  budget,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(B)  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OF  1974 

ALLOCATIONS  OF  3D  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AMOUNTS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  1977 


Direct  spending 
jurisaiction 


Entitlement 
programs  that 

require 

appropriations 

action 


Programs 


Budget  Budget 

author-  author- 

ity Outlays         ity    Outlays 


FUNCTION  250 

ResolutJon  total  to  be  al- 
located  

Smithsonian  Institution 
Trust  Funds  (permanent, 
indefinite) 


(')         (') 
0.055     0.067 


None       None 


None 


None 


ileal  year  1977 


Direct  spending 
jurisaiction 


Entitlement 
programs  that 

require 

appropriations 

action 


Programs 


Budget  Budget 

author-  author- 

ity Outlays         ity    Outlays 


FUNCTION  500 

Resolution  total  to  be  al- 
located     5 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Devise  Fund  (LC)  (per- 
manent indefinite) 024 

Gift  and  trust  fund  ac- 
counts, nonrevolving 
(LC)  (permanent,  indef- 
inite).     4.549 

FUNCTION  800 

Resolution  total  to  be  al- 
located  35 

Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  (permanent, 

indefinite) 35 

Total  amount  to  be  dis- 
tributed  40 

Controllable 0 

All  other 40 


5 

None 

None 

.020 

None 

None 

4.652 

None 

None 

8 

None 

None 

7.97 

None 

None 

13 

0 

13 

None 
None 
None 

None 
Nona 
Nona 

I  Under  {500,000. 


SUMMER      YOUTH     EMPLOYMENT- 
FAMILY  SURVEY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recent  fig- 
ures on  youth  imemployment  released  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  indicate  that 
job  prospects  for  this  group  have  not 
improved  much  over  the  last  year.  The 
imemployment  rate  for  the  16-  to  19- 
year-old  age  group  was  18.5  percent  in 
February.  For  black  and  Hispanic  youth 
in  urban  areas,  the  situation  is  even 
worse.  It  is  clear  that  Congress  must  not 
faU  to  act  as  soon  as  possible  to  find 
sound  and  workable  long-term  solutions 
to  the  special  problem  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment among  our  Nation's  youth. 

In  the  interest  of  bringing  to  light  as 
much  information  as  would  be  helpful 
in  our  deliberations  on  this  matter,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  survey  prepared  by  the  (Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers  concerning  1,600 
young  persons  employed  by  the  Federa- 
tion in  1975  as  part  of  the  mayor's  sum- 
mer youth  emplosonent  program.  Al- 
though it  pertains  only  to  CWcago  youth, 
the  survey  contains  data  applicable  on  a 
wider  basis  to  the  characteristics  of  im- 
employed  youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Summer  Youth  Employment- 
Family  Survey"  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxjMMEK  Youth  Employment — ^Family 
Stjkvey 

Prom  Jvme  23,  1975  through  August  22, 
1975  the  City  of  Chicago  employed  approxi- 
mately 46,738  young  persons  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  21  in  a  program  known  as  the 
Mayor's  Simmier  Youth  Employment  Pro- 
gram. This  program  was  financed  through  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower  under  the  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Sam  Bernstein,  with  fvmds  from 
the  U.S.  I<abor  Department  under  the 
(CETA)  Concentrated  Employment  Training 
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Act.  CCUO/Model  Cities  imder  its  Director, 
Dr.  Erwin  Prance,  was  allocated  18,000  of 
these  employment  positions  and  in  turn  sub- 
contracted with  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers  to 
employ  1,600  neighborhood  youth  in  the 
Federation's  member  agencies. 

All  of  the  1,600  youth  employed  by  the 
Federation  were  certified  as  eligible  by 
CCUO/Model  Cities  and  therefore  met  the 
following  Federal  and  City  guidelines : 

1.  Resident  of  Chicago  and  U.S.  Citizen. 

2.  Age  15  through  21  years. 

3.  Member  of  a  disadvantaged  family  by 
Federal  O.E.O.  Poverty  Guidelines. 

In  August  of  1975  a  household  employment 
survey  was  prepared  by  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion. Supervisors  from  each  of  the  member 
agencies  were  given  a  ]^  day  orientation  to 
the  survey  and  were  requested  to  ask  all  sum- 
mer youth  employees  to  answer  it  while 
under  their  supervision.  The  survey  was  com- 
pletely confidential  and  employees  were  not 
penalized  if  they  chose  not  to  participate. 

All  answers  were  tabulated  for  computer 
analysis.  The  Department  of  Development 
and  Planning  under  Commissioner  Lewis 
Hill  served  as  Technical  Advisor.  The  high- 
lights of  the  computer  analysis  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

All  youth  employees  came  from  families 
that  met  the  O.E.O.  Poverty  Guidelines. 

907  youth  employees  responded  to  the  sur- 
vey, answering  one  or  more  questions. 

566  or  58.6"^  of  the  967  youth  employees 
responding  were  female. 

401  or  41.4%  of  the  967  youth  employees 
responding  were  male. 

172  of  the  youth  employees  were  15  years 
of  age. 

795  of  the  youth  employees  were  16  to  21 
years  of  age. 

16.8  years  was  the  average  age  of  the  youth 
employes  surveyed. 

37%  of  the  967  youth  employees  reported 
that  they  lived  in  Public  Housing  iCHA) . 

63%  of  the  967  youth  employees  reported 
that  they  lived  in  Private  Housing. 

32%  or  195  youth  employees  who  lived 
In  private  housing  reported  that  their  family 
owned  their  home. 

20 7f.  of  all  youth  employees  live  in  homes 
their  families  own. 

3.2  bedrooms  was  the  average  for  all  house- 
holds reporting. 

38%  of  the  youth  employees  (356  out  of 
931)  reported  that  they  lived  in  overcrowded 
households  (U.S.  standard  of  more  than  2 
persons  per  bedroom). 

41%  of  the  youth  employees  (206  out  of 
502)  in  households  receiving  public  aid  re- 
ported overcrowding. 

Poverty  guidelines 


1974 

Family  size 


Continental  VS. 
non-farm 


1 •2,590 

2   _ 8,410 

3    4,230 

4  .- 6.060 

5   6,870 

Average  for  employees 

families  surveyed 

6.5     6 6,690       $7,000 

7   7,610 

8  — 8,330 

9 9,  150 

10    9,970 

Household  ethnicity 
The  931  youth  employees  described  their 
households  (family)  as: 

CXXIII 674— Part  9 


Percent 

indie. 

No.  indie.      race  or 

race  or  eth- 

ethnicity       nicity 


American  Indian 6 

Black    _.. :.._  667 

Cuban  32 

Mexican    98 

Oriental   21 

Puerto    Rlcan 128 

Southern  White 28 

White    28 

Other  (more  than  1  choice).  61 


»931 


0.6 

60.9 

2.4 

10.6 

2.3 

18.7 

3.0 

3.0 

6.6 

100.0 


*36  Youth  employees  failed  to  respond. 

35%  of  the  youth  employees  (150  out  of 
429)  in  households  not  receiving  public  aid 
reported  overcrowding. 

6.4  persons  per  household  was  the  reported 
average. 

12%  or  115  of  the  youth  employees  reported 
10  or  more  persons  living  in  their  households. 

The  967  youth  employees  reported : 

26%  with  both  parents  in  household. 

53  %  with  no  father  in  household. 

12%  with  no  mother  in  household. 

9%  with  neither  parent  in  household. 

4%  with  one  or  more  persons  over  65  yrs. 
in  household. 

5  persons  lived  alone. 

6,188  individuals  were  reported  as  living 
in  their  households  by  the  967  youth  em- 
ployees who  responded. 

3,326  individuals  out  of  the  6,188  reported 
were  16  years  of  age  or  older. 

42%  of  the  967  households  reporting  have 
one  or  more  persons  16  years  and  older 
who  is  unemployed  and  actively  seeking 
employment. 

10%  of  the  967  households  reporting  have 
one  or  more  persons  receiving  an  unemploy- 
ment check  and  actively  seeking  employment. 

32%  of  the  967  households  reporting  have 
one  or  more  persons  16  years  and  older  seek- 
ing employment  (this  does  not  include  those 
receiving  unemployment  check). 

54%,  of  the  967  households  reporting  have 
one  or  more  persons  working  full  time. 

38%  of  the  502  households  reporting  who 
had  one  or  more  persons  receiving  public 
aid  had  one  or  more  persons  working  full 
time. 

82%  of  the  469  households  reporting  who 
had  no  person  receiving  public  aid  had  one 
or  more  persons  working  full  time. 

PUBLIC  AID  PARTICIPATION 

502  or  53.9%  of  the  youth  employees  re- 
ported one  or  more  persons  in  their  house- 
hold (family)  received  public  aid.  They  re- 
ported as  follows: 


Percent  of 
each  cate- 

No. 

report - 

gory  report- 

ing 

one  or 

ing  one  or 

more 

more  in 

household 

household 

on 

public 

on  public 

aid 

aid 

Amer.    Indian 

..      3 

60.0 

Black 

-.  344 

60.7 

Cuban  

—       3 

13.6 

Mexican 

-.—.--- 

..     32 

32.7 

Puerto  Rlcan 

.-     79 

61  7 

Oriental 

„       5 

23.8 

Southern  White. .. 

-.-...  - 

..       1 

100.0 

White 

.-       8 

28.6 

Other 

-.     27 

44.3 

602 

IN  LABOH  FOBCE 

Definition:  Labor  Force  .  .  .  All  persons 
reported  who  are  16  yrs.  of  age  or  older  who 
are  unemployed  and  actively  seeking  em- 
ployment (including  those  who  receive  un- 
employment checlcs)  and  those  who  are 
employed. 

64%  of  the  3,326  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  older  were  reported  by  the  967  youth 
employees  to  be  in  the  LABOR  FORCE: 

Per- 

No.  re-    cent  of 
ported       total 


Working  full  time 846 

Working  part  time 851 

Actively  seeking  work 311 

Receiving  unemployment 

check    113 


2,021 


26.4 

25.6 

9.5 

3.6 
64.0 


otrr  or  labor  force 
36%  of  the  3,326  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  older  were  reported  by  the  967  youth 
employees  not  to  be  in  the  Labor  Force  for 
the  following  reasons: 


No.  re- 
ported 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


In  school 458 

In  college 97 

Takes  care  of  family 355 

Too  sick 108 

Retired    39 

Too  lazy 22 

Too    old 21 

In  military  service 21 

In  Job  training 18 

In  JaU 9 

Other  reaisons 67 


1,  305        36.  0 

Definition:  Unemployment  Rate  .  .  .  The 
total  number  of  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  older  in  all  households  who  are  actively 
seeking  employment  (424),  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  persons  16  years  of  age  and 
older  in  all  households  who  are  actively  seek- 
ing employment  and  those  who  are  employed 
(2,021). 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  967  hovise- 
holds  surveyed  is  20.9%.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  all  households  where  one  or  more 
persons  receive  public  aid  ;502)   is  29.3 7o. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  aU  households 
where  no  one  receives  public  aid  (465)  is 
13.5';;. 

Definition:  Labor  Force  Participation 
Rate  ...  All  persons  16  years  of  age  or  older 
who  are  actively  seeking  employment  or  are 
employed  (Labor  Force)  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  are  16  years  of  age 
or  older. 

The  Labor  Force  Participation  Rate  for  all 
persons  reporting  is  64%.  The  967  youth  em- 
ployees reported  3,326  persons  16  years  and 
older  in  their  households  and  of  that  num- 
ber 2,021  were  actively  seeking  employment 
or  were  employed. 

The  Labor  Force  Participation  Rate  for 
households  where  one  or  more  persons  re- 
ceived public  aid  was  56.2%. 

The  Labor  Force  Participation  Rate  for 
households  where  no  one  received  public  aid 
was  71.5  7r. 

935%  of  the  households  reporting  where 
one  or  more  persons  received  public  aid  (502) 
purchased  food  stamps.  (34  households  did 
not  purchase  food  stamps.) 


pui  chased 

n  >t 


m<  t 
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12  To  of  the  households  reporti|ig 
one  received  public  aid  (465) 
stamps.    (405  households  did 
rood  stamps  even  though  they 
poverty  guidelines.) 

All  967  households  were  ellglj>l 
chase  food  stamps  yet  only  628 
made  use  of  the  opportunity. 

Similarly,   most  Employees 
work  for  9  weeks  and  could  wo 
per  week  at  a  rate  of  $2.10/hours 
Imum  earning  power  for  the 
rlod  was  $491.40. 

USE  OF  EASNINGS 

The  967  employees  who  r 
survey  Indicated  that  they  used 
ings  as  follows:   (They  chose  th^ 
important  iises  and  marked  1 
order  of  Importance  .  .  .  No.  1 
portant  and  No.  4  least  Importan 
point  scale  gives  4  points  for 
points  for  2nd  choice;  2  points 
and  1  point  for  4th  choice 


wsre 


niie 


respoi  ided 


2 
wks 


lit 

,  fo- 


No.  of  firtt 


J  lace    Point 
et  oices    scale 


Category: 

1.  Part  for  school  costs 

2.  Part  for  clothing  costs 

3.  Give  part  to  family 

4.  Saves  part  of  Income 

5.  Part  for  transportation  costs. 

6.  Part  for  food  costs 

7.  Part  for  recreation  costs 

8.  Gives  all  to  family 

9.  Part  for  rent  costs 

10.  Part  for  church   contribu- 

tion    

11.  Part  for  car  payments 

12.  Other 


97 
37 
22 
|35 
12 
21 
7 
90 
17 

14 

9 

10 


(Note.— 312  out  of  967 
or  part  of  their  money  to  their 
14  employees  indicated  that  thel 
gatlon  was  to  their  chvirch.) 

WORK   EXPERIENCE 

The  967  youth  employees 
9-week  summer  work  experience 
ing   (multiple    choice)    all 
which  applied  most  of  the  time 
sponses  were : 


DESCRIP^  ION 


des(  rlbed 


No.  of  tl-i  les 
ohec  :ed 


1.  I  helped  others... 

2.  Interesting 

3.  Good  Job  training. 

4.  Pun 

5.  Educational 

6.  Exciting 

7.  So-So 

8.  Boring 

9.  Not  enough  work.. 

10.  Waste  of  time 

11.  Worked  too  hard. 

12.  Unpleasant 


FUTUBE   PLANS 


The  967  youth  employees  des<  ribed 
plans  after  high  school  by  checklr  g 
categories  (multiple  choice)  thai 
appropriate. 
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where  no 

food 

purchase 

the  O.E.O. 


e  to  pur- 
households 


able  to 

k  26  hours 

Their  max- 

week  pe- 


to  the 

their  eam- 

four  most 

3,  and  4  In 

most  Im- 

)  Note  the 

choice;  3 

3rd  choice 


1710 

1698 

1301 

1125 

605 

469 

448 

376 

192 

163 
93 
76 


emplojr^es  gave  all 

families,  and 

first  obll- 


their 

by  check - 

tweltre    phrases 

Their  re- 


Percent 
of  em- 
ployees 
who 
\ checked 


35 
«1 
74 
64 
32 
87 
36 
90 
88 
67 
38 
36 


44.0 

88.4 

88.7 

87.6 

34.3 

19.3 

14.1 

9.3 

9.1 

5.9 

3.9 

3.6 


their 

the  seven 

were  most 


Percent 
of  em- 
ployees 
No.  of  times        who 
checked  checked 


1.  Go  to  coUege. 699  62. 1 

2.  Go  to  work 445  46.1 

3.  Get  Job  training 161  16.6 

4.  Get  married.. 141  14.6 

5.  Go  to  business  school 69  7. 1 

6.  Enlist 61  6.3 

7.  Nothing 6  0.6 


HERBERT  BRUCKER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Her- 
bert Brucker,  a  syndicated  columnist  and 
former  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
died  Tuesday,  April  5,  1977,  in  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  hospital.  He  was  78. 

Herbert  Brucker  was  a  distinguished 
Journalist,  an  inspiring  leader  and 
teacher  and  a  courageous  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  freedom  of  the  press.  He  was 
a  longtime  friend  of  mine.  All  of  us  who 
knew  him — and  the  many  thousands 
more  who  read  his  articles,  columns, 
editorials,  and  books — will  miss  him  very 
much.  I  am  expressing  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Herbert's  wife,  Elizabeth,  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Herbert  Brucker  was  a  man  of  rare 
intelligence,  perception,  sensitivity,  and 
principle.  He  could  have  succeeded  at 
anything.  He  chose  a  career  in  reporting, 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  a  high  call- 
ing, one  of  the  highest  a  person  can 
aspire  to. 

Herbert  Brucker  considered  journal- 
ism and  the  exercise  of  a  free  press  to  be 
the  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  suc- 
cessful fimctioning  of  a  democracy.  He 
wrote: 

We  can't  have  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  unless  the  people  know 
what  the  government  is  doing. 

Herbert  Brucker  firmly  believed  in 
what  he  wrote  about  a  free  press — and 
lived  his  life  and  reported  the  news  ac- 
cordingly. By  his  actions  and  in  his 
writings,  he  demonstrated  his  commit- 
ment to  a  style  of  journalism  steadfast 
in  the  face  of  adversity — yet  ever  mind- 
ful that  freedom  is  not  license.  Journal- 
ism has  lost  a  great  voice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hartford  Courant 
printed  an  obituary  and  an  editorial 
about  Herbert  Brucker  in  its  editions  of 
April  6,  1977.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Herbert  Brucker.  78,  Dies;  Courant  Editor, 
Columnist 

Herbert  Brucker,  former  editor  of  The 
Courant,  syndicated  columnist  and  champion 
of  the  public's  right  to  know,  died  Tuesday 
at  Hartford  Hospital.  He  was  78. 

Mr.  Brucker,  whose  beliefs  in  open  gov- 
ernment, freedom  of  the  press  and  the  "pre- 
cious right"  of  the  people  to  have  access  to 
the  truth  were  set  in  miles  of  typewritten 
words,  began  his  Journalism  career  in  1923 
as  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Springfield  Union. 

Although  Mr.  Brucker  was  a  teacher,  au- 


thor and  government  adviser,  he  said  he 
chose  Journalism  as  a  career  in  the  belief 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  guards  of 
the  democratic  process. 

"I  look  upon  Journalism  as  one  of  man's 
noble  callings,"  he  wrote  In  a  recent  column, 
although  he  cautioned  against  the  news 
media  turning  Into  the  "mob  media  whenever 
a  spectacular  event  comes  along." 

Mr.  Brucker  never  made  much  notice  as  a 
reporter,  but  his  deep  and  compelling  belief 
in  the  freedom  of  the  press  brought  him  to 
national  acclaim.  In  1956,  he  led  a  fight 
against  the  Elsenhower  Administration's  ban 
of  American  newemen  from  visiting  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  Including  a  verbal 
confrontation  with  then  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

It  was  almost  two  decades  later,  however, 
before  American  newsmen  were  allowed  Into 
China,  accompanying  former  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  on  his  historic  visit  to  Peking. 

Mr.  Brucker's  editorials,  speeches  and,  more 
recently,  syndicated  columns  repeatedly  rang 
out  the  same  message  throughout  his  life 
as  an  editor.  Journalist  and  educator — true 
democracy  and  open  government  must  go 
hand-ln-hand. 

"We  can't  have  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  unless  the  people  know 
what  the  government  is  doing,"  he  said. 
"Judges,  government  administrators  and  pol- 
iticians frequently  do  not  recognize  that  the 
right  to  know  belongs  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Brucker  also  believed  the  news  media 
should  present  events  as  they  are,  factually 
and  with  "dignity  and  decorum." 

"If  we  believe  In  our  calling.  If  we  believe 
It  Is  a  high  duty  to  seek  the  truth  according 
to  our  lights  and  to  print  it,  then  we  must 
follow  the  truth  whereever  It  may  lead,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Brucker's  opinions,  many  of  them  Is- 
sued as  chairman  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editor's  Freedom  of  Informa-* 
tlon  Committee  from  1956  to  1959,  were  re- 
spected, praised  and  repeated  by  Journalists 
throughout  the  nation. 

Dwight  E.  Sargent,  editorial  editor  of  the 
former  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  once  de- 
scribed Mr.  Brucker  as  having  the  "bearing 
of  a  Senator,  the  conscience  of  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  the  literacy  of  a  college 
president  and  the  restless  mind  of  a  good 
lawyer." 

Sargent  recalled  that  Brucker,  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  former  New  York  World,  was 
told  by  his  editor  to  forget  everything  he  had 
learned  as  a  student  at  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism. 

"Herb  never  listened,  nor  forgot,  as  the  old 
editor  shuffled  off  into  obliviatlon  and  the 
young  cub  grew  up  to  be  one  of  journalism's 
most  respected  practitioner,"   Sargent  said. 

Mr.  Brucker,  after  working  for  several  daily 
newspapers,  returned  to  Columbia  in  1935  as 
an  associate  professor.  He  became  a  professor 
in  1942. 

After  serving  In  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion from  1942  to  1944,  Mr.  Brucker  arrived 
at  The  Courant.  He  retired  22  years  later,  but 
never  quite  got  the  ink  or  ivy  out  of  his 
veins.  He  was  editor  of  The  Courant's  edi- 
torial page  from  1947  to  1966. 

For  three  years,  he  ran  the  University  Pro- 
fessional Journalism  Fellowship  program, 
through  which  journalists  came  to  Stanford 
to  study  and  return  to  their  careers. 

In  1975,  Gov.  Orasso  named  him  one  of 
three  members  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Commission,  which  had  Just  been  creat- 
ed. Mr.  Brucker  continued  pushing  for  open 
government  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  In  his  new  post.  He  resigned  two  weeks 
ago  because  of  cancer. 
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The  author  of  four  books  on  Journalism, 
Mr.  Brucker's  views  have  inspired  thousands 
of  Journalism  school  students  and  members 
of  the   working   press   for   several   decades. 

In  "Communication  Is  Power,"  published 
in  1973,  Mr.  Brucker  wrote: 

"Newspapers  must  not  risk  the  blasphemy 
of  playing  God.  They  must  not  seek  to  lessen 
or  to  prevent  some  Evil  by  withholding  news 
of  what  has  happened  or  by  playing  It  down 
or  blowing  It  up.  If  they  distort  the  truth, 
some  EvU  worse  than  the  one  they  seek  to 
avoid  may  follow.  The  news  Is  not  a  device 
to  be  turned  on  and  off  like  faucets  to  achieve 
some  end.  It  Is  an  end  In  Itself." 

Mr.  Brucker's  book.  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation," published  In  1949,  won  him  the 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  award  as  the  best  piece  of 
journalism  written  that  year.  It  also  won 
him  the  Connecticut  Education  Association 
award  two  years  later  as  the  book  "which 
more  than  any  other  work  sets  forth  the 
fundamental  principles  and  purposes  of  our 
profession." 

T.  H.  Parker  former  Courant  critic  and  edi- 
torial writer,  who  began  his  career  with  Mr. 
Brucker  on  the  Springfield  Union,  attributes 
the  following  quote  to  his  late  colleague,  one 
which  sums  up  what  he  believed  and  fought 
for  throughout  his  life. 

"Send  not  to  know  whom  news  suppres- 
sion tolls:  It  tolls  for  thee." 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brucker, 
two  sons;  Christopher  Brucker  of  Bristol  and 
Thomas  Brucker  of  Mercer  Tsland,  Wash.:  a 
daughter,  Sydney  Sowles  of  Brookllne.  Mass.; 
two  stepsons;  William  Domlnlck  of  Rich- 
mond, Va..  and  Anthony  Domlnlck  of  Stark- 
borough,  Vt.,  and   13  grandchildren. 

The  memorial  service  will  be  Saturday  at 
3  p.m.  at  St  John's  Episcopal  Church.  West 
Hartford.  Burial  will  be  at  the  convenience 
of  the  family.  There  will  be  no  calling  hours. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  670  Prospect  .'^ve.. 
West  Hartford  06117.  The  James  T.  Pratt 
Funeral  Home,  71  Parmington  Ave.,  has 
charge  of  arrangements. 

Herbert  Brucker 

Physical,  intellectual  and  moral  courage  is 
not  always  conterminous  in  man,  but  when 
these  attributes  are  naturally  met.  we  have 
an  individual  to  be  cultivated  and  cherished. 
Such  an  Individual  was  Herbert  Brucker. 

Mr.  Brucker,  whose  career  as  editorial  page 
editor  of  The  Courant  was  the  longest  of  sev- 
eral he  pursued,  established  his  intellectual 
and  moral  courage  during  a  lifetime  of  put- 
ting both  up  for  public  scrutiny  and  ap- 
praisal. His  physical  courage  was  never  at 
Issue,  but  its  presence  was  attested  by  one  of 
his  final  communications  to  this  newspaper. 
"It's  cancer.  Will  keep  columns  coming  as  I 
can,  and  will  keep  you  Informed  when  the 
full  score  is  in." 

We.  and  here  the  we  Includes  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  as  well  as  colleagues,  have  now  re- 
ceived the  full  score.  It  might  seem  appro- 
priate to  say  we  have  received  It  with  regret, 
which  Is  true,  but  In  deference  to  Mr.  Bruck- 
er, whose  sights  were  always  set  upon  the  pos- 
sible to  the  exclusion  of  the  impossible,  we 
will  refrain  from  expressions  whose  futUlty 
is  saved  only  by  sincerity. 

The  columns  to  which  Mr.  Brucker  referred 
were  ones  frequently  printed  in  recent  years 
in  this  newspaper  and  certain  others.  Their 
content  was  the  distillation  of  many  years  of 
competent  study  and  keen  observation  of 
both  history  and  current  events,  laid  out 
either  on  broad  canvas  or  minute  detail.  Mr. 
Brucker's  liberal  views  were  tempered  by 
reality  and  an  awareness  of  human  dignity, 
and  while  his  written  thought  was  capable  of 
stirring  controversy  or  dissent,  none  could 
validly  charge  motivation  either  selfish  or 
mean. 


Mr.  Brucker  not  only  authored  and  left 
behind  books  of  quality  and  substance,  edi- 
torials and  weekly  columns  that  usually 
essayed  the  most  difficult  and  thus  often  un- 
popular subjects.  He  also  leaves  the  image 
of  a  real  man.  In  the  words  of  a  Courant 
writer,  writing  for  a  newspaper  trade  maga- 
zine when  Mr.  Brucker  was  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  here 
was  a  six-footer,  lean  as  hickory,  with  a 
craggy  look,  laconic  In  speech,  urbane  In 
manner,  whose  Interests  ranged  from  the 
Federalist  Papers  to  fast  sports  cars  and  fast 
ski  slopes. 

Freedom  of  information  and  the  people's 
companion  right  to  know  were  unfiaggingly 
championed  by  Mr.  Brucker.  His  approach 
was  simple:  Let  there  be  no  impediment. 
Then  he  would  devote  time  and  energy  com- 
bating any  move  or  threat  to  restrict  what 
he  was  convinced  was  basic  to  a  good  and 
enduring  government  and  to  the  ability  of 
free  people  to  solve  common  problems  in 
ways  befitting  the  highest  concepts  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Journalism  and  the  ideas  and  principles 
impinging  upon  it  are  the  better  for  Mr. 
Brucker  having  been  a  part  of  it.  Former 
Journalism  professor,  editorialist,  director  of 
professloal  Journalism  fellowships,  author  of 
four  books  on  unfettered  communications 
and  first  chairman  of  the  state's  Freedom  of 
Information  Commission,  Mr.  Brucker's  78 
years  were  steadily  and  fruitfully  employed. 

It  was  natural  for  him  to  become  an  au- 
thority on  the  Federalist  papers.  Liberty  of 
thought,  lives  and  action  was  to  him  para- 
mount. What  the  previously  quoted  Courant 
writer  also  once  said  of  Mr.  Brucker  bears 
repeating  now:  Where  liberty  Is  concerned, 
for  him  Its  bell  rings  at  the  end  of  every 
typewriter  line. 

Fortunately  for  many,  what  Mr.  Brucker 
has  left  behind  will  continue  to  activate  that 
bell,  long,  loud  and  clear. 


SENATOR  THURMOND'S  OUTSTAND- 
ING WORK 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  have  disagreed  on  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  in  the  new  Senate  code 
of  conduct,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  note  that  he  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  code. 

Strom  Thurmond,  as  we  all  know,  is 
a  man  of  impeccable  character  and  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  owe  him  a  great 
debt  for  his  outstanding  work  as  vice 
chairman  In  drafting  the  code  of  ethics 
for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Thurmond  has  been  a  stalwart 
on  this  matter  and  I  want  to  take  this 
means  to  commend  him  for  his  most 
diligent  work  on  a  diflBcult  and  complex 
assignment. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Thurmond 
for  his  efforts  in  light  of  the  sensitivity 
of  the  subject  matter  and  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  time  the  committee  had  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  breakfast  meeting 
this  morning,  our  distinguished  friend 
from  South  Carolina  spoke  on  the  reli- 
gion of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Members  will 
find  Senator  Thurmond's  comments  both 
Inspiring  and  interesting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 
One  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy  as 
American  citizens  is  our  rich  abundance  of 
national  heroes.  These  men  and  women,  who 
have  adorned  every  period  of  American  his- 
tory, provide  us  with  worthy  examples  of 
character  and  achievement.  We  can  look  to 
them  for  needed  guidance  In  both  our  pub- 
lic and  our  private  lives. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words  today  about 
one  such  figure — Abraham  Lincoln.  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  arguably  the  most  admired  Ameri- 
can of  all,  and  he  arguably  deserves  to  be.  He 
had  resources  of  character  and  intellect  that, 
even  in  an  age  of  great  men,  shone  forth 
like  the  moon  among  the  stars.  His  service 
to  the  nation  was  unique.  To  contemporary 
Americans,  looking  back  upon  his  life  and 
career,  he  seems  almost  superhuman. 

Yet  Lincoln  himself  entertained  no  such 
illusions.  He  knew  his  limitations.  He  recog- 
nized that  he  was  only  a  man — fraU,  fallible, 
and  mortal.  Surely,  we  might  think,  if  any- 
one ever  had  within  himself  the  capacity  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  life,  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  truth  is  very  different : 
Lincoln  himself  was  constantly  seeking  the 
same  guidance  which  many  now  seek  in  him. 
Where  he  sought  this  guidance  most  of 
you  probably  know.  Authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject call  Lincoln  our  most  religious  presi- 
dent. It  was  faith  that  supported  and  con- 
soled him  in  times  of  need,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  subject  of  Lincoln's  religion  is  as  in- 
structive as  it  is  interesting.  His  religious 
views  were  deeply  personal — so  much  so  that 
he  never  Joined  any  particular  church.  More- 
over, his  faith  was  not  static  but  dynamic, 
deepening  and  intensifying  as  he  grew  older. 
When  he  was  a  young  man,  his  Interest  in 
religion,  while  keen,  was  mainly  speculative. 
He  knew  his  Bible  well.  It  was  probably  the 
only  book  his  family  owned,  and  we  can 
Imagine  him,  as  a  boy,  poring  over  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  by  firelight  after  a  hard 
day's  work.  His  speeches  and  writings,  and 
such  fragments  of  his  conversation  as  have 
been  preserved,  are  loaded  with  Biblical 
stories  and  language.  Nevertheless,  he  seems 
to  have  rejected  the  conventional  Christian- 
ity of  the  frontier,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
Impersonal  religion,  known  as  Deism,  that 
was  then  popular  in  Intellectual  circles.  He 
refrained  from  using  the  word  God,  prefer- 
ring philosophical  terms  like  Supreme  Being, 
Divine  Providence,  and  The  Deity. 

As  the  years  went  by,  he  got  something  of 
a  reputation  for  his  unorthodoxy.  Indeed, 
during  his  campaign  for  Congress  In  1846, 
his  opponent,  a  famous  and  eloquent  preach- 
er, attacked  him  as  an  atheist.  In  defending 
himself,  Lincoln  did  not  assert  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  but  only  denied  that  he  had  ever 
scoffed  at  Christianity. 

The  story  is  told  of  how,  in  the  middle  of 
this  campaign,  his  opponent  was  addressing 
a  religious  meeting  at  which  Lincoln  was 
present.  The  preacher  demanded  that  all  of 
his  listeners  who  wanted  to  go  to  heaven,  or 
did  not  want  to  go  to  hell,  should  stand  up. 
Everyone  stood  up  except  Lincoln.  Trying  to 
score  some  political  points,  the  preacher 
cried  out,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

Lincoln  answered,  "I  am  going  to  Con- 
gress." 

This  llghthearted  remark  must  have 
amused  more  people  than  It  offended,  for 
Lincoln  won  the  election. 

As  Increasing  age  brought  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities, however.  Lincoln's  religious 
views  became  more  serious  and  more  sub- 
stantial. Personal  grief  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  this  development.  Lincoln's  four- 
year-old  son  Eddie  died  In  1860.  Thereafter, 
his  wife's  health  became  more  and  more  er- 
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Lincoln's  religious  Journey,  the  culmination 
of  a  lifetime  of  hard  thinking  and  varied 
experience.  Through  struggle  and  strife,  trial 
and  tragedy,  he  had  found  his  way  to  a  faith 
that  gave  him  peace.  Scarcely  a  month  later 
he  lay  dying  of  the  assassin's  bullet. 

When  his  sorely  tried  heart  finally  stopped 
beating.  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton  is 
supposed  to  have  remarked,  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages."  There  is,  however,  another  ver- 
sion of  the  story.  According  to  this  version, 
Stanton's  remark  was,  "Now  he  belongs  to 
the  angels." 

On  first  consideration,  it  is  an  odd  Image — 
the  rough,  bearded  figure  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Joining  the  shining  heavenly  hosts.  Ap- 
pearances aside,  though,  it  seems  particularly 
appropriate.  It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine 
a  more  angelic  character  than  that  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — "with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right." 

Furthermore,  Lincoln  gave  to  the  world 
a  religious  message  which  clearly  entitles 
him  to  be  Included  among  the  spokesmen  of 
God.  That  message  may  be  stated  very  sim- 
ply: a  good  head,  a  big  heart,  and  physical 
strength  are  not  enough  in  this  world.  Lin- 
coln had  all  of  these  attributes  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  while  they  brought  him  success, 
they  did  not  bring  him  peace.  Only  faith  in 
God  did  that. 

Only  faith  in  Ood  will  do  that  for  us,  most 
of  whom  would  certainly  not  claim  to  be 
superior  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Let  the  memory 
of  this  great  man,  falling  on  his  knees  in 
prayer.  Inspire  us  all  to  do  the  same,  and 
frequently.  When  we,  like  Lincoln,  have  "no- 
where else  to  go,"  we  should  not  be  bashful 
or  hesitant  about  going  there.  With  humble 
and  receptive  hearts,  we  may  gain  the  same 
guidance  that  he  did,  the  Divine  guidance 
which  is  essential  to  a  good  and  happy  life. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  AND  INCOME 
TAX  RETURN  OF  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963,  1965,  1967,  1970,  1972,  1973,  1974, 
1975,  and  1976,  I  submitted  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  history  of  my  financial  holdings 
from  the  time  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  August  of  1957  xmtil  April  1976. 
In  order  to  bring  the  full  record  up  to 
date,  I  submit  herewith  the  history  of  my 
financial  holdings  since  April  of  1976. 

The  bulk  of  the  securities  I  hold  are 
now  in  State  and  municipal  bonds  to- 
taling $55,000. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  which  I  owe  a  mortgage  to 
the  Perpetual  Building  Association  of 
Washington.  D.C.;  ownership  of  my  home 
and  furnishings  in  Madison,  Wis.,  from 
which  home  I  received  $350  per  month 
in  rent  until  January  of  1977  and  re- 
ceive nothing  now;  ownership  of  a  1972 
automobile;  ownership  of  one  checking 
account  in  a  Washington  bank,  one 
checking  accoimt  in  a  Madison,  Wis., 
bank  and  one  savings  account  in  a  Madi- 
son bank.  The  combined  balance  as  of 
this  date,  in  these  three  accoimts  is 
$7,576.01. 

I  also  hold  a  note  on  my  former  resi- 
dence in  Washington  at  3220  Ordway  in 
the  amount  of  $9,252. 

Trust  custody  of  stock  in  my  chil- 
dren's names  has  been  turned  over  to 
them  directly  as  they  are  over  21. 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about 
$321,000. 


To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is 
an  accurate  record  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings and  obligations. 

In  addition,  I  herewith  submit  a  bal- 
ance sheet  showing  my  net  worth  and 
how  it  was  arrived  at,  a  copy  of  my  1976 
Federal  tax  return  and  a  list  of  all  hon- 
orariums received  during  1976 — $23,500. 

I  paid  $31,685  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  taxes  on  1976  income.  In  addi- 
tion, I  paid  $7,943.96  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  on  1976  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  copy  of  1976  Federal  tax  re- 
turn, and  list  of  all  honorariums  received 
in  1976  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Net  worth  of  Senator  William  Proxmire  as 
of  April  1977 

Municipals  and  State  bonds *55,  000.  00 

1972  Vega  (blue  book  trade-in 
value)    _  425.00 

Two  checking  and  one  savings 
account: 
Washington   accoimt — check- 
ing   1,761.77 

Madison   account — savings 4,157.00 

Madison  account — checking-.      1,657.00 

4613  Buckeye  Road,  Madison,  as- 
sessed at  100%  of  market 
value  59,500.00 

3097  Ordway  Street.,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Assessed   value 168,620.00 

Market   value 190,000.00 

Mortgage    value (63,522.87) 

Furnishings 16,000.00 

Note  on  3220  Ordway  St.  NW., 

D.C 9,252.00 

Cash  deposit  In  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement       47,017.59 
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321,  147.  73 
The  1976  Honoraria  Received  for  Speeches 

Jan.  8,  1976,  American  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  Washington,  D.C, 
$1,000. 

Jan.  24,  1976,  New  York  State  Assn.  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  Kramesha  Lake, 
N.Y.,  $1,000. 

Feb.  12,  1976,  DePaul  University,  Chicago, 
111.,  $1,000. 

Mar.  6,  1976,  Southwestern  University, 
Memphis,  Term.,  $1,000. 

Mar.  7,  1976,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  $1,000. 

Mar.  27,  1976,  University  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  $1,000. 

Mar.  28.  1976,  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  $1,000. 

Apr.  4,  1976,  Catholic  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  $1,000. 

Apr.  10,  1976,  Bloomsburg  State  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  $1,000. 

Apr.  10,  1976,  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 
Ohio.  $1,000. 

Apr.  16,  1976,  Miami  University,  Hamilton, 
Ohio.   $1,000. 

Apr.  22,  1976,  American  Graduate  School 
of  International  Management,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
$1,000. 

Apr.  21,  1976,  Texas  Christian  University, 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  $1,000. 

Apr.  22,  1976.  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  $1,000. 

May  7,  1976,  Washington  and  Lee,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  $1,000. 

Nov.  3,  1976,  University  of  Southern  Missis- 
sippi, Hattlesburg.  Miss.,  $1,000. 

Nov.  17,  1976,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C,  $600. 

Nov.  21,  1976,  Central  States  Industrial 
Distributors  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  $2,000. 


Nov.  30,  1976,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  $1,000. 

Dec.  1,  1976,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Hi.,  $1,000. 

Dec.  7,  1976,  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  $2,000. 

Dec.  16,  1976,  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  $1,000. 


U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Retorn,  1976 
CA   XXX-XX-XXXX,   XXX-XX-XXXX,   D39  3. 
William  &  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 
4613  E  Buckeye  Rd. 
Madison,  Wis.,  53716. 
Occupation : 
U.S.  Senator. 

Spouse's,  Corp.  Executive. 
2.  Married  filing  Joint  return  (even  if  only 
one  had  Income) . 

EXEMPIIONS 

6a.  Regular.  Yourself.  Spouse:  Enter  num- 
ber of  boxes  checked :  2. 

b.  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you,  Douglas.  Enter  num- 
ber, 1. 

d.  Total  (add  lines  6a,  b,  and  c),  3. 
f.  Total  (add  lines  6d  and  e) ,  3. 

8.  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund: 
Do  you  wish  to  designate  $1  of  your  taxes  for 
this  fund?  Yes.  If  Joint  return,  does  your 
spouse  wish  to  designate  $1  Yes. 

9.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation,  $66,930.00. 

11.  Interest  income,  $1,060.88. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends,  and 
Interest,  $32,131.49. 

13.  Total  (add  lines  9,  10c,  11  and  12), 
$100,122.37. 

14.  Adjustments  to  income  (such  as  moving 
expense,  etc.  from  line  42),  $2,400.60. 

15a.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13,  $97,- 
721.77. 

c.  Adjusted  gross  Income,  $97,721.77. 
16.  Tax,  from.  Form  4726,  $30,657.24. 

17a.  Multiply  $35.00  by  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions on  line  6d,  $105,00. 

b.  Enter  2%  of  line  47  but  not  more  than 
$180  ($90  if  box  3  is  checked) ,  $180.00. 

17c.  $180.00. 

18.  Balance.  Subtract  line  17c  from  line  16 
and  enter  difference  (but  not  less  than  zero) , 
$30,477.24. 

20.  Balance.  Subtract  line  19  from  line  18 
and  enter  difference  (but  not  less  than  zero), 
$30,477.24. 

21.  Other  taxes  (from  line  62),  $1,208.70. 

22.  Total  (add  lines  20  and  21),  $31,685.94. 
23a.   Total   Federal    income   tax   withheld, 

$16,941.18. 
b.  1976  estimated  tax  payments,  $7,700.00. 

24.  Total  (add  lines  23a  through  e),  $24,- 
641.18. 

25.  If  line  22  is  larger  than  line  24,  enter 
balance  due  IRS,  $7,044.76. 

part  I.  income  other  than  wages,  DIVmENDS 
AND    INTEREST 

29.  Business  Income  or  (loss)  (attach 
Schedule  C),  $23,500.00. 

32a.  Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc.  (attach 
Schedule  E)   ($910.23). 

34.  State  Income  tax  refunds,  $9,541.72. 

37.  Total  (add  lines  29  through  36) .  Enter 
here  and  on  line  12,  $32,131.49. 

PART  n.  adjustments  to  income 
39.  Employee    business    expense     (attach 
Form  2106),  $2,400.60. 

42.  Total  (add  lines  38  through  41).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  14,  $2,400.60. 

part  m.  tax  computation 

43.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (from  line  15c), 
$97,721.77. 

44a.  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  check  here 
and  enter  total  from  Schedule  A,  line  40,  and 
attach  Schedule  A,  $19,137.03. 

45.  Subtract  line  44  from  line  43  and  enter 
difference  (but  not  less  than  zero)  $78,584.74. 

46.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  lines  6f  by  $750,  $2,260.00. 


47.  Taxable  income.  Subtract  line  46  from 
line  45  and  enter  difference  (but  not  less 
than  zero),  $76,334.74. 

past  v.  other  taxes 

58.  Self-emplojonent  tax  (attach  Schedule 
SE),  $1,208.70. 

62.  Total  (add  lines  55  through  61).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  21,  $1,208.70. 


U.S.  Senate  Disbursing  Office,  S-233  Capitol 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20610 

wage    and    tax    statement 1976 

Employee's  social  security  number,  117-12- 
9969. 
William  Proxmire,  U.S.  Senate. 

1.  Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  $12,171.00. 

2.  Wages,  tips,  and  other  compensation, 
$44,600.00. 

3.  FICA  employee  tax  withheld,  not  appli- 
cable. 

4.  Total  FICA  wages,  not  applicable. 

8.  State  or  local  tax  withheld,  $3,706.66. 

9.  State  or  local  wages,  $44,600.00. 

10.  State  or  locality,  WI. 

Wonderful  Weddings  of  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  Inc.,  2262  Hall  Place,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

Employer's  State  identifying  number, 
08468. 

Employee's  social  security  n\imber,  395-26- 
3362. 

1.  Federal  income  tax  withheld,  $11.60. 

2.  Wages,  tips,  and  other  compensation, 
$350.00. 

3.  FICA  employee  tax  withheld,  $20.48. 

4.  Total  FICA  wages,  $350.00. 

Ellen  H.  Proxmire,  3079  Ordway  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,   D.C.   20008. 

8.  State  or  local  tax  withheld,  $20.30. 

Washington  Whirl-Around  of  D.C.  Inc., 
2262  Hall  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

Employer's  State  identifying  number, 
08465. 

Employee's  social  security  number,  395-26- 
3362. 

1.  Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  $4,758.68. 

2.  Wages,  tips,  and  other  compensation, 
$21,980.00. 

3.  FICA  employee  tax  withheld,  $895.05. 

4.  Total    FICA   wages,    $15,300.00. 

Ellen  H.  Proxmire,  3079  Ordway  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 
8.  State  or  local  tax  withheld,  $1,641.76. 

Schedule  of  Congressional  Reimbursement 

Reimbursements : 

Travel   expenses $2,941.36 

Office    expenses 4,813.70 

Total 7,  755.  06 

Expenses : 

Travel  expenses 2,610.16 

Office  expenses 4,545.50 

Cost  of  living* 3.000.00 

Total    —  10,155.66 

Excess  expenses 2,400.  60 

*See  attached  affidavit. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  a  travel 
status  in  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home.  In  the  performance  of  my  official  du- 
ties as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  224  days 
during  the  taxable  year,  and  my  deductible 
living  expenses  while  in  such  travel  stat\is 
amounted  to  $3,000.00. 

Schedules  A  &  B — Itemized  Deductions  and 
Dividend  and  Interest  Income,  1976 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040,  William 
&  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

Your  social  security  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SCHEDULE  A ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS    (SCHEDULE 

B  ON  BACK ) 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 
1.  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of 
Insurance  premiums  for  medical  care.   (Be 
sure  to  Include  in  line  10  below) .  $150.00. 


10.  Total  (add  lines  1  and  9) .  Enter  here 
and  on  line  34,  $150.00. 

Taxes 

11.  State  and  local  income,  $5,481.00. 

12.  Real  estate,  $3,085.74 

13.  State  and  local  gasoline  (see  gas  tax 
tables) ,  $12.00. 

14.  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables), 
$602.38. 

17.  Total  (add  lines  11,  through  16).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  35,  $9,181.12. 

Interest  expense 

18.  Home  mortgage,  $5,297.70. 

19.  Other  (itemize),  Charge  acct.  $1,853.51. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19) .  Enter  here 
and  on  line  36,  $7,151.21. 

Contributions 

21a  Cash  contributions  for  which  you  have 
receipts,  cancelled  checks  or  other  written 
evidence.  $1,315.00. 

24.  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a 
through  23) .  Enter  here  and  on  line  37, 
$1,315.00. 

Miscellaneous  deductions 

32.  Other  (itemize) : 

Tax  preparation,  $1,022.00. 
Safe  deposit  box,  $35.00. 
Political  contributions,  $200.00. 
Misc.  bus.  expenses,  $82.70. 

33.  Total  (add  lines  30  through  32) .  Enter 
here  and  on  line  39,  $1,339.70. 

Summary  of  itemized  deductions 

34.  Total  medical  an-1  dental — ^llne  10, 
$150.00. 

35.  Total  taxes— line  17.  $9,181.12. 

36.  Total  Interest— line  20,  $7,151.21. 

37.  Total  contributions — line  24,  $1,315.00. 

39.  Total  miscellaneous — line  33,  $1,339.70. 

40.  Total  deductions  (add  lines  34  through 
39).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  44. 
$19,137.08. 

SCHEDULE    B — DIVIDEND    AND    INTEREST    INCOME 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040,  WUliam 
and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

Your  social  security  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Part  It.  Interest  Income 

Dr.  Douglas  Lowy,  $768.52. 

Savings  account,  $292.36. 

8.  Total  interest  Income.  Enter  here  and 
on  Form   1040,  line  11,  $1,060.88. 

Interest  received — Municipal  State  Bonds: 

Mass.  State,  $147.50.  January  6,  1976. 

Wisconsin  Gen.  Obligation,  $152.50, 
March  1,  1976. 

Wisconsin  State  Agencies,  $156.25,  March  1. 
1976. 

Wisconsin  State  Agencies  Bldg.,  $117.50, 
June  1,  1976. 

Virgin  Island,  $634.35.  June  11,  1976. 

Mass.  State,  $146.25.  July  6,  1976. 

Wis.  State  Agencies  Bldg..  $156.25,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1976. 

St.  of  Wis.  Gen.  Obligation,  $152.50,  Sep- 
tember 1, 1976. 

Wis.  State  Agencies  Bldg.,  $117.50,  Decem- 
ber 1, 1976. 

Virgin  Island,  $634.40.  December  3,  1976. 

Interest  on  municipal  state  bonds  are  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Income  Taxation. 

Supplemental  Income  Schedule,  1976 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040,  William 
&  Helen  H.  Proxmire. 

Your  social  security  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PART  n.  rent  and  royalty  incomz 

8.  Net  rental  income  or  (loss)  (from  Form 
4831).  ($910.23). 

10.  Total  rent  and  royalty  Income  (add 
lines  7,  8,  and  9) ,  ($910.23) . 

13.  Total  (add  lines  5,  10,  and  12).  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  32a,  ($910.23). 

Rental  Income,  1976 
Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040,  William 
&  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 
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Tour  social  security  numbei ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

1.  Kind  and  Location  of  Pnperty: 
Property  A,  Madison  House,  pesldentlal. 
Property  B,  Sea  Pines. 

INCOME 

2.  Rents  received: 
Property  A.  $4,200.00. 
Property  B,  $100.00. 

3.  Total  (add  amounts  on  linf  2) .  $4,300.00. 


DEDUCTIONS 


iO. 


63. 


10. 


10.  Interest,  Property  B.  $886 

15.  Repairs  (list)  : 

Sewer,  Property  A,  $388.18. 

Pvirnace,  Property  A,  $43.94. 

Paint  &  sewer,  Property  A,  $7J 

18.  Taxes  and  licenses: 

Property  A,  $1,337.27. 

Property  B,  $125.00. 

20.  Utilities,  Property  B.  $155. 

21. Other  (list): 

Misc.  cleaning.  Property  B,  $1 

Condo  fees.  Property  IB,  $42 

22.  Add  lines  4  through  21 : 
Property  A,  $1,849.02. 
Property  B,  $1,701.50. 

23.  Total    (add    amounts 
$3,550.52. 

24.  Depreciation  expense  (froji 
28,  column  (g) ) ,  $1,659.71. 

25.  Total  deductions  (add  lln^s 
$5,210.23. 

26.  Net  Income  or  (loss  from 
less  line  25).  Enter  here  and 
(Form  1040)  Part  n,  line  8,  ( 


m 


li 


($ 


Schedule  for  depreciation  clairried 
line   24 


(a)     Description    of    properly, 
acquired,  (c)  cost  or  other  basis 
atlon  allowed  or  allowable  in 
method  of  computing  deprecl^lon 
or  rate,   (g)   depreciation  for 
27.  Total  additional  first-year 
House:     58,    $30,565,    $12,553 
$540.36. 

Improvements:  7/1/64,  $1.75( 
10,  0. 
Furniture:    12/1/64,  $800, 
Improvements:    1/75,  $2,805, 


$810 


10,  $280.50. 

Sea  Pines 

Bldg.:  7/1/72,  $25,300.  $3.^2  S  L.  25. 
$1,012. 

Appliances:  7/1  72,  $1,150,  f403,  S  L,  10, 
$115. 

Carpeting:  7/1/72.  $600.  $420   S/L.  5,  $120. 

Heat  &  Air:  7/1/72.  $1,450.  i  508.  S  L.  10. 
$145. 

Total,  $1,392 

Vi  ownership,  $696. 

•Furnishings:  7/1/76,  $1,001)  0,  S/X.  7 
$142.85. 


28.  Totals  $1,659.71. 

PRonr  OH  (Loss)  F^om 

Profession,    1976 


2 


Name  of  proprietor,  Proxmlr ; 
Ellen. 
Social  security  number.  117 

A.  Principal  business  activity 
ule  C  Instructions) .  speaking 

B.  Business  name,  William 
D.  Business  address  (number 

United  States  Senate. 

City,  State  and  ZIP  cede,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

INCOME 

1.  Gross  receipts,  $23,500 
5.    Total    Income    (add    Una 
$23,500. 

21.  Net  profit  or  (loss).  $23. 


COMPxrrATioN  of  Social  S:  ctnury 
Self-Emplotmsnt  T  iX 


Name   of 
Proxmlre. 


self-employed    pen  on.    William 


•  Furnishings  were  all 
Proxmlre. 
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5.00. 
.00. 


line  22), 
page  2.  line 
23  and  24), 


rents  (line  3 
Schedule  E 
10.23). 

on  page  1, 


(b)     date 

(d)  depreci- 

p^ior  years,  (e) 

.   (f)    life 

tils  year: 

lepreciation : 

150DB.    50, 

$1,750.  S/L. 


S/L,  5,  0. 
$280.50,   S  L, 


Bui  iness 


OR 

,  William  & 


-9969. 

(see  Sched- 


P  oxmlre. 
and  street). 


3    and    4). 


5)0. 


purcl  ised  by  Mrs. 


Social  security  number  of  self-employed 
person,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PART  n.  COMPtTTATION   OF  NET  EARNINGS  FROM 
NONFARM    SELF-EMPLOYMENT 

a.  Schedule  C,  line  21.  (Enter  combined 
amount  M  more  than  one  business.)  $23,500.- 
00. 

6.  Total  (add  lines  6a  through  e)  ,$23,500.07 
00. 

8.  Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from 
nonfarm  self-employment  (line  6,  as  ad- 
Justed  by  line  7) ,  $23,500.00. 

9  a.  Maximum  amount  reportable,  under 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and 
nonfarm),  $1,600.00. 

PART  m.  COMPUTATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SELF-EMPLOYMENT  TAX 

12  b.  Farm  nonfarm,  $23,500.00. 

13.  Total  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  12,  $23,500.00. 

14.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to  so- 
cial security  or  railroad  retirement  taxes  for 
1976  is  $15,300.00. 

16.  Balance,  $15,300.00. 

17.  Self -employment  Income,  $15,300.00. 

18.  Self-employment  tax,  $1,208.70. 

Underpayment  of  Estimated  Tax  bt 
Individuals,  1976 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040,  William 
&  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 

Social  security  number  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

1.  1976  tax  (from  Form  1040,  line  22), 
$31,685.94. 

9.  Balance  (line  1  less  line  8),  $31,686.94. 

10.  Enter  80%  of  the  amount  shown  on 
line  9,  $25,348.75. 

Due  Dates  of  Installments:  Apr.  15,  1976, 
June  15,  1976,  Sept.  16,  1976,  Jan.  15,  1977. 

11.  Divide  amount  on  line  10  by  the  num- 
ber of  Installments  required  for  the  year,  $6,- 
359.68,  $6,359.68,   $6,359.68,   $6,359.68. 

12.  Amounts  paid  on  estimate  for  each 
period  and  tax  withheld,  $5,222.79,  $6,322.79, 
$6,322.79,  $6,322.79. 

14.  Total  (add  lines  12  and  13),  $6,222.79, 
$6,322.79,  $6,322.79,  $6,322.79. 

15.  Underpayment  or  Overpayment,  $1,- 
136.89,  $36.89,  $36.89,  $36.89. 

EXCEPTIONS  WHICH  AVOID  THE  PENALTY 

16.  Total  amount  paid  and  withheld  from 
January  1  through  the  Installment  date 
Indicated,  $5,222.79,  $6,322.79,  $6,322.79, 
$6,322.79. 

17.  Exception  1.— Prior  year's  tax.  1975 
tax:  $10,212.81:  25%  of  the  1975  tax,  2,563.20; 
50%  of  1975  tax,  2,663.20;  76%  of  1975  tax, 
2,553.20;   100%   Of  1976  tax,  2.653.20. 


Maximum  Tax  on  Earned  Income,  1976 
Names (s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040  (or  Form 
1041),  William  &  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 

1.  Earned  income  (see  Instructions)  $90,- 
430.00. 

2.  Deductions  (see  instructions) ,  $2,483.30. 

3.  Earned  net  income.  Subtract  line  2  from 
line   1,   $87,946.70. 

4.  Elnter  your  adjusted  gross  Income,  $97.- 
721.77. 

5.  Divide  the  amount  on  line  3  by  the 
amount  on  line  4.  Enter  percentage  result 
here,  but  not  more  than  100'"^ ,  89  7r . 

6.  Enter  your  taxable  Income.  $76,334.74. 

7.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  line  5,  $67,937.91. 

7.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  line  5,  $67,937.91. 
8b.  Less,  $30,000. 

9.  Earned  taxable  Income.  Subtract  line 
8c  from  line  7  (see  instructions)  $67,937.91. 

10.  If:  on  Form  1040.  you  checked  line  1  or 
line  4,  enter  $38,000.  on  Form  1040,  you 
checked  line  2  or  5.  enter  $52,000,  Estate  or 
Trust,  enter  $26,000,  $52,000.00. 

11.  Subtract  line  10  from  line  9  (if  zero 
or  less,  do  not  complete  rest  of  form),  $16,- 
937.91. 

12.  Enter  60%  of  line  11,  $7,968.95. 


13.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  6  (use  Tax  Rate 
Schedule  from  Form  1040  (or  Form  1041) 
Instructions),  $31,314.14. 

14.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  9  (use  Tax  Rate 
Schedule  from  Form  1040  (or  Form  1041) 
Instructions),  $26,685.85. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13,  $4,628.20. 

16.  If  the  amount  on  line  10  is:  $38,000, 
enter  $13,290  ($12,240  If  unmarried  head  of 
household),  $52,000,  enter  $18,060,  $26,000, 
enter  $9,030,  $18,060.00. 

17.  Add  lines  12,  16,  and  16.  This  is  your 
maximum  tax,  $30,657.24. 

Computation  of  Alternative  Tax: 

18.  Amount  from  line  6,  $76,334.74. 

20.  Subtract  line  19  from  line  18,  $76,- 
334.74. 

26.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  20,  $31,214.14. 

28.  Subtract  line  27  from  line  17,  $30.- 
657.24. 

30.  Alternative  tax,  add  lines  25  (if  ap- 
plicable) ,  28  and  29.  $30,667.24. 

31.  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  16, 
$30,657.24. 

31.  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  16, 
$30,657.24. 


CONSERVATION  AND  OUR  GROW- 
ING DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN 
OIL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article  highlights  the 
dependent  relationship  which  now  exists 
between  the  economic  security  of  the  In- 
dustrialized Western  democracies  and 
their  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

Western  society  continues  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  standard  of  living;  however, 
it  devours  more  and  more  energy  every 
day.  In  so  doing,  the  West  has  Irrespon- 
sibly allowed  itself  to  become  dependent 
on  a  monopolized  foreign  fuel. 

Since  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  West- 
ern imports  of  Middle  Eastern  fossil 
fuels,  especially  American  Imports,  have 
risen  steadily.  Former  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  has  predicted  a  nearly  40-per- 
cent rise  in  Western  imports  of  OPEC  oil 
by  1985.  Inexorably  Europe  and  America 
are  becoming  beholden  to  the  oil  nations, 
and  still  the  industrialized  West  has 
failed  to  evolve  any  coherent  policy  to 
deal  with  this  situation. 

Like  a  debilitating  habit,  the  West  con- 
tinues to  lavishly  consume  oil  without 
regard  for  Its  future  interests.  Ulf 
Lantzke,  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency,  states  that: 

As  the  1973-74  energy  crisis  recedes  from 
the  public  memory,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
believe  the  energy  crisis  Is  behind  us.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

He  adds  that  the  best  source  of  energy 
is  conservation: 

A  barrel  saved  is  as  useful  as  a  barrel  pro- 
duced— better  In  many  respects. 

Energy  waste  can  be  brought  under 
control:  the  NATO  allies,  working  to- 
gether, can  begin  to  lead  the  Western 
states  away  from  the  dangerous  path  of 
overdependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Clyde  H.  Farnsworth's  report  Is  timely 
and  informative;  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  January  30.  1977,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  80,  1977] 
Pos  THE  West,  Energy  Warnings 

Paris. — "As  the  1973-74  energy  crisis  re- 
cedes from  the  public  memory,   there  Is  % 
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tendency  to  believe  the  energy  crisis  is  be- 
hind us.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,"  warns  Ulf  Lantzke,  secretary  general 
of  the  International  Energy  Agency,  a  group- 
ing of  19  Western  nations. 

"Unless  the  industrialized  democracies  im- 
plement together  a  coherent  international 
strategy,  we  will  face  another  and  in  the 
long-term  perhaps  more  serious  crisis,"  added 
the  West  German  diplomat. 

The  world's — especially  America's  depend- 
ence on  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  has  Increased  instead  of 
lessened,  despite  the  two-tier  price  increases 
announced  in  December  and  the  quadrupling 
of  prices  since  1973.  Conservation  has  not 
made  great  strides.  Large-scale  tapping  of 
alternative  energy  sources,  the  experts  say. 
Is  not  for  tomorrow. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, for  example,  has  forecast  that  Western 
Imports  of  OPEC  oil  will  increase  from  27 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1976  to  37  million  by 
1985. 

Such  rising  demand  suggests  that  OPEC 
will  retain  power  to  set  prices  at  least  until 
1980  and  probably  well  after.  Still,  the  pres- 
ent spUt-prlce  policy  may  Indicate  a  better 
situation  awaits  the  consumers  than  in  re- 
cent years. 

Some  predict  the  two-stage,  15  percent  In- 
crease Imposed  by  11  OPEC  members  for  this 
year  may  not  hold  because  the  Saudis,  ac- 
counting for  most  of  OPEC's  proven  reserves 
and  a  third  of  present  production,  say  they 
will  lift  output  of  their  cheaper  oil.  That 
could  force  the  price  rise  down  to  the  5  per 
cent  level  set  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

Ian  Seymour,  news  editor  of  the  authori- 
tative Middle  East  Economic  Survey,  says 
that  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates can  Increase  their  dally  production  by 
more  than  3  million  barrels  to  a  combined 
total  of  12.5  million  barrels  dally  of  light,  me- 
dium, and  heavy  crudes,  at  prices  substan- 
tially lower  than  those  offered  by  the  other 
11  OPEC  producers. 

"And  this  at  a  time  when  the  normal  level 
of  demand  may  be  depressed  by  the  precipi- 
tate unloading  of  the  stocks  amassed  by  spec- 
ulators in  recent  months,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  more  discreet  drawing  down  of  stocks  by 
the  major  companies."  he  adds. 

The  International  Energy  Ag«ncy  places 
the  amount  of  stockpile  building  at  3  mil- 
lion to  4  million  barrels  dally,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  10  percent  of  OPEC's  pro- 
duction. 

"In  this  kind  of  free-for-all  situation  some 
OPEC  members  obviously  stand  to  suffer  sub- 
stantial losses  In  export  volumes,"  says  Mr. 
Seymour  of  the  Middle  East  Economic 
Survey. 

For  Europe  and  the  United  States  new  oil 
sources  may  also  tend  to  ease  the  supply 
picture.  The  United  States  is  getting  oil  from 
the  North  Shore  of  Alaska,  although  it  may 
be  necessary  to  build  expensive  pipelines  to 
get  It  to  oll-deflclent  areas. 

Britain's  North  Sea  oil  is  already  reducing 
oil  Import  needs  and  by  the  1980's  should 
make  Britain  self-sufficient  with  a  little  to 
export. 

But  paying  for  the  oil  imports  is  still  a 
problem,  particularly  for  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. 

"We're  grateful  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  the 
price  of  oil  is  so  high  that  any  Increase  at  all 
makes  It  more  difficult  to  manage  the  world's 
economies."  said  John  Fay.  chief  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

His  department  forecasts  growth  of  West- 
ern economies  next  year  at  nearly  4  percent, 
not  enough  to  get  the  unemployed  back  to 
work,  but  ample  to  keep  the  world  from 
tilting  Into  a  new  recession. 

Paul  A.  Volcker,  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  has  said,  "If  the 
oil  deficit  were  spread  out  evenly  and  fairly. 


we  could  probably  keep  going  for  some  time." 
But  it  isn't.  "The  deficits  are  becoming 
heavily  concentrated  In  some  countries  and 
often  those  least  able  to  bear  them,"  he  said, 
alluding  to  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 

In  1976  the  oil  consumers'  deficit  with  the 
OPEC  nations  ran  an  estimated  $40  billion, 
and  the  figure  is  expected  to  rise  by  $6  to  $10 
billion  this  year,  as  a  result  of  the  price  in- 
crease. 

Many  of  the  consuming  nations  are  hav- 
ing to  borrow  from  private  sources — some  of 
which  are  indicating  that  there  are  limits  on 
lending— to  finance  their  oil  purchases.  Mr. 
Volcker  has  suggested  Instead  an  "interna- 
tionally supervised  credit"  to  cover  the  oil 
deficit. 

The  depressing  Impact  of  oil  prices  on 
other  nations'  growth  and  the  position  within 
OPEC  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  worried  about 
effects  of  world  economic  turmoil  on  Its  own 
political  stability,  are  closely  related. 

For  the  moment,  therefore,  Saudi  Arabia 
sees  its  Interests  aligned  with  the  West's  and 
at  the  December  meeting  at  Doha,  Qatar, 
was  willing  to  give  dramatic  demonstration 
of  its  policy  shift  by  creattag  the  first  fissure 
in  OPEC  since  it  was  created  In  1960. 

Western  diplomats  sense  this  as  a  major 
turning  point.  The  Saudis,  however,  do  seem 
determined  to  assert  their  power  politically, 
as  well  as  economically,  by  pressing  for  a 
permanent  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  and 
promoting  solid  achievements  in  the 
dialogue  between  rich  and  poor  countries, 
which  Is  winding  up,  at  least  In  a  first  stage. 
In  Paris  this  spring. 

As  long  as  the  tensions  remain  high  in  the 
Middle  East,  according  to  diplomats  who 
believe  they  understand  Saudi  thinking,  eco- 
nomic advancement  within  Saudi  Arabia  will 
be  Jeopardized,  and  threats  will  hang  over 
the  political  life  of  the  regime. 

Among  alternative  energy  sources,  nuclear 
power  is  continuing  to  be  developed  In  West- 
ern Europe,  as  well  as  Japan  and  North 
America,  despite  environmental  protests, 
which  have  caused  some  rethinking  of  sites 
but  have  not  significantly  delayed  most  pro- 
grams. 

The  best  alternative  source  is  conservation 
Says  Dr.  Lantzke.  the  head  of  the  agency, 
"A  barrel  saved  is  as  useful  as  a  barrel  pro- 
duced— better  in  many  respects." 

Clyde  H.  Farnsworth. 


CRUISE   MISSILES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  issue  of  Scientific  American 
there  appeared  a  very  comprehensive 
article  on  cruise  missiles,  written  by  Mr. 
Kosta  Tsipis,  a  physicist  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Since  the  article  is  very  technical  in 
scope,  it  will  require  very  careful  read- 
ing. However,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  study  the  piece  carefully, 
because  it  makes  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
cruise  missile  and  its  Implications  for 
arms  control. 

While  not  going  Into  any  great  detail, 
I  would  like  to  point  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  article.  The  author  notes: 

Two  central  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  technology  and 
the  performance  characteristics  of  existing 
and  contemplated  cruise  missiles.  The  first 
Is  that  with  one  possible  exception  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  strategic  cruise 
missiles  at  this  time  is  counterproductive  for 
three  reasons:  they  are  imnecessary,  their 
deployment  would  nullify  the  existing  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreements  and  ob- 
struct similar  future  efforts,  and  their 
deployment  on   nuclear   submarines   would 


increase  the  vulnerability  and  probably  re- 
duce the  operational  efficiency  of  that  im- 
portant deterrent  force.  The  one  possible 
exception  is  a  future  version  of  an  alr- 
lavmched  cruise  missile  that  could  be  de- 
ployed on  transport  planes  in  place  of  long- 
range  bombers.  The  price  of  such  a  system 
however,  must  be  measured  not  only  in  dol- 
lars but  also  in  terms  of  lost  arms-control 
opportunities,  the  creation  of  new  threats 
against  this  country  and  the  abandonment 
of  any  numerical  ceilings  for  strategic 
weapons. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  negotiable 
criteria  for  differentiating  between  tactical 
and  strategical  versions  of  cruise  missiles  can 
and  should  be  devised  and  incorporated  Into 
the  design  of  future  cruise  missiles.  .  .  .  Re- 
connaissance satellites  can  provide  the  U.S. 
with  information  that  something  may  be 
taking  place  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  they  cannot 
ensure  that  something  is  not  taking  place. 
Therefore,  although  the  U.S.  can  rely  on  such 
monitoring  systems  for  early  intelligence 
about  crulse-mlsslle  developments  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  systems  do  not  offer  the  unam- 
biguous verification  capability  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate would  need  in  order  to  ratify  a  treaty 
with  the  U.SJ3.R.  banning  the  development 
of  strategic  cruise  missiles. 

The  author  offered  the  following  rec- 
ommendation in  summarizing  his  views 
on  the  efficacy  of  cruise  missile  develop- 
ment and  deployment: 

...  A  policy  of  unilateral  restraint  in  the 
development  and  deployment  of  long-range 
cruise  missiles  by  the  U.S.  not  only  is  safe 
and  desirable  on  economic  grounds  but  also 
would  allow  for  the  orderly  development  of 
an  effective  tactical  cruise  missile. 

Such  a  policy  would  of  course  Impose 
stringent  demands  on  the  reconnaissance 
capabilities  of  both  sides.  It  is  essential  for 
the  success  of  present  and  future  strategic 
arms  limitation  efforts  to  look  ahead  and 
define  what  reconnaissance  capabilities  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  these  new 
weapons  under  control. 

The  author  discusses  the  two  clas- 
sifications of  cruise  missiles — tactical 
and  strategic.  The  tactical  cruise  mis- 
sile is  a  short-range  weapon  which  can 
travel  a  distance  of  approximately  500 
kilometers.  The  strategic  missile,  how- 
ever, can  travel  a  distance  of  up  to  5.000 
kilometers.  The  interesting  aspect  about 
both  types  of  missiles  Is  that,  outwardly, 
they  look  exactly  alike.  The  basic  differ- 
ence is  that  the  tactical  cruise  missile 
is  furnished  with  a  turbojet  engine 
which  exhausts  its  gases  at  1.450°  F.  The 
strategic  missile  is  provided  with  a  turbo- 
fan  engine  which  exhausts  its  gases  at 
only  600°  P.  The  difference  between  the 
exhaust  temperatures  of  the  two  types 
of  engines  gives  them  different  infrared 
signatures. 

Cruise  missiles  are  also  highly  flexible 
weapons.  They  can  be  launched  from 
sea,  land,  or  air.  Because  of  the  missile's 
versatility,  some  military  officials  believe 
that  the  need  for  manned  fighter- 
bomber  penetration  of  energy  airspace 
might  be  eliminated  eventually.  Armed 
with  such  missiles  the  bombers  would 
not  have  to  penetrate  the  terminal  air 
defenses  of  an  opponent;  they  could 
merely  penetrate  to  a  given  point  and 
launch  the  long-range  missiles  toward 
their  targets. 

These  planes  would  not  have  to  be 
equipped  with  supersonic  speed,  an 
elaborate  system  of  electronic  coimter- 
measures,   or  the  capability  of  flying 
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very  low  and  very  fast  in  orfier  to  avoid 
detection  and  evade  attack 

The  author  explains  that  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missiles  v  ould  be  a 
nearly  useless  strategic  weapon. 
Launching  a  cruise  missile  from  bal- 
listic-missile submarines  woi  ild  Increase 
their  vulnerability  because  the  actual 
launching  would  reveal  the  position  of 
the  sub  for  hundreds  of  kil>meters.  In 
addition,  it  would  take  30  minutes  to 
launch  4  cruise  missiles,  while  16 
Poseidon  or  Trident  mlssll;s  with  10 
warheads  each  could  be  laun  ;hed  in  less 
than  5  minutes,  making  much  less 
underwater  noise. 

The  article  is  a  fascinatliig  study  of 
the  cruise  missile,  its  caps  bllitles,  its 
weaknesses,  and  its  implicat  ons  for  fu- 
ture strategic  arms  limita  ion  agree- 
ments. I  urge  my  colleague^  to  give  it 
every  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  article  be  printed  in  he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  \he  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Sclentlflc  American 
1977] 
Cbuise  Missiles 
(By  Kosta  Tslpls) 

The  partial  success  achieved 
tors  for  the  n.S.  and  the  U 
ongoing  effort  to  limit  the 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  rests 
tual  recognition  that  each  sld ! 
disposal    the    "national 
(primarily  reconnaissance 
tlngulsh  reliably  between 
continental -range,    weapons 
other  weapons  In  the  other 
The  long-range  cruise  missile,  a 
weapon  currently  under 
VS.,  may  prove  to  be  an 
rule.  The  problem  Is  that  then  i 
be  no  observable  distinction 
range  cruise  missiles  (that  Is, 
of  strategic  missions)  and  short 
missiles    (those   suitable    only 
missions).  In  other  words, 
vlous,  unamblguovis  correlation 
physical  appearance  of  a  given 
and  Its  Intended  target. 

According  to  reports  In  the 
heralded   advent   of   the   long- 
mlsslle  has  already  created  a 
to  the  successful  conclusion  ol 
round    of    £trateglc-arms 
(SALT  11)  between  the  U.S.  and 
The    Immediate    Issue    Is 
cnilse  missiles  should  be 
total  of  2,400  strategic  delivery 
the  1974  Vladivostok 
President  Ford  and  Secretary 
set  as  an  upper  limit  for  both 
basic  properties  of  cruise  mlssll 
led  to  the  present  disagreement 
similarly  Impede  futxire  strategl : 
tatlon  negotiations. 

The   arms-control   dilemma 
the  cruise  missile  Is  compounde< 
that  although  cruise  missiles 
operationally  Inferior   to 
weapons  In  either  a  deterrent 
terforce  role,  they  have  the 
coming     extremely     cost 
weapons.    For   example,    short 
missiles  could  eventually 
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cause— given  the  visual  IndlstingulshablUty 
of  the  different  types  of  cruise  missile — such 
a  provision  would  prevent  the  deployment  of 
tactical  cruise  missiles  as  well  as  strategic 
ones.  The  U.S.SJI.,  on  the  other  hand.  In- 
sists on  including  all  cruise  missiles  poten- 
tially capable  of  long-range  missions  in  the 
quota  for  strategic  weapons,  precisely  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  way  to  determine 
whether  a  given  cruise  missile  deployed  by 
the  U.S.  is  a  tactical  weapon  or  a  strategic 
one.  Thus  the  impasse  at  SALT  n  continues. 

But  what  Is  a  cruise  missUe?  How  does  It 
work?  What  can  It  do,  and  why  Is  It  not 
possible  to  tell  one  that  has  a  range  of  6,000 
kilometers  from  one  that  can  fly  only  a  tenth 
of  that  distance? 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  those  questions 
here  by  describing  the  various  types  of  cruise 
missile  now  under  development  or  planned, 
by  examining  the  strategic  and  tactical  capa- 
bilities of  the  different  versions  and  by  dls- 
c^lsslng  their  potential  military  usefulness 
and  their  Implications  for  arms-control  ef- 
forts. I  shall  also  address  the  difficult  problem 
of  relating  the  Intended  mission  of  a  cruise 
missile  to  its  observable  characteristics  by 
offering  a  suggestion  for  a  possible  technical 
basis  on  which  the  problem  might  be  solved. 

A  cruise  missile  can  be  defined  as  a  dis- 
pensable, pllotless,  self-guided,  continuously 
powered,  air-breathing  warhead-delivery 
vehicle  that  flies  just  like  an  airplane,  sup- 
ported by  aerodynamic  surfaces.  Unlike  a 
ballistic  missile,  which  Is  powered  and  hence 
usually  guided  for  only  a  brief  Initial  part  of 
Its  flight,  after  which  it  follows  a  free-fall 
trajectory  governed  only  by  the  local  gravita- 
tional field,  a  cruise  missile  requires  con- 
tinuous guidance,  since  both  the  velocity  and 
the  direction  of  Its  flight  can  be  unpredicta- 
bly altered  by  local  weather  conditions  or 
changes  in  the  performance  of  the  propul- 
sion sjrstem. 

A  ballistic  missile  is  guided  for  the  flrst 
Ave  of  the  20  minutes  or  so  It  takes  to  travel 
5,000  kilometers;  a  cruise  missile,  which 
usually  flies  at  subsonic  speed,  would  re- 
quire close  to  six  hours  of  continuously 
guided  flight  to  cover  the  same  distance. 
Hence  guidance  errors  that  accumulate  with 
time  would  be  almost  100  times  larger  for 
a  cruise  missile  than  for  a  ballistic  missile 
with  a  comparable  range.  The  cumulative 
deviation  from  a  preasslgned  track  over  a 
trajectory  of  thousands  of  kilometers  would 
be  very  large  In  the  case  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, and  therefore  its  accurate  arrival  on 
target  could  be  achieved  only  with  continu- 
ous guidance  that  is  corrected  from  time 
to  time  by  fresh  location  Information.  To 
obtain  the  necessary  location  Information 
accurately  a  long-range  cruise  missile  em- 
ploys a  device  that  can  correlate  infor- 
mation obtained  by  an  onboard  sensor  about 
the  terrain  it  is  flying  over  with  some  kind 
of  map  stored  in  the  memory  of  an  on- 
board computer. 

Cruise  missiles  have  served  as  warhead- 
delivery  systems  in  the  past,  beginning  with 
the  German  V-1  "buzz  bomb"  of  World  War 
II  and  continuing  with  such  weapons  as 
the  U.S.  Matador.  Regulus  and  Snark  mis- 
siles and  the  Russian  Shaddock  missile, 
which  is  still  deployed  aboard  some  Russian 
submarines  and  surface  warships.  None  of 
these  earlier  versions  were  capable  of  ob- 
taining location  Information  to  correct  their 
guidance  system  during  flight,  and  as  a 
result  they  were  not  very  accurate.  Pvu^her- 
more,  they  were  powered  by  IneflBclent  Jet 
engines  that  In  general  did  not  allow  ranges 
in  excess  of  a  few  himdred  kilometers. 

The  main  difference  between  the  older  ver- 
sions of  the  cruise  missile  and  those  now 
under  development  In  the  U.S.  Is  that  recent 
advances  In  technology  have  made  avaUable 
two  Important  new  components:  (1)  micro- 
electronic devices  that  can  update  the  lo- 
cation Information  of  a  cruise  missile  while 


It  is  In  flight  and  therefore  improve  its 
accuracy  by  three  orders  of  magnitude  and 
(2)  small,  eflQcient  jet  engines  that  for  every 
hour  of  flight  consume  only  about  a  pound  of 
fuel  for  every  pound  of  thrust  they  generate. 
Both  of  these  technological  advances  affect 
primarily  the  performance  of  strategic  cruise 
missiles,  since  at  tactical  ranges  the  flight 
time  is  measured  In  minutes  and  therefore 
even  a  moderately  acciu-ate  guidance  sys- 
tem needs  no  mld-fllght  correction.  More- 
over, a  tactical  missile  can  be  fitted  with 
a  homing  device,  such  as  radar,  that  detects 
the  target  and  guides  the  missile  onto  It. 

A  long-range  cruise  missile  employs  an  in- 
ertlal-guldance  system,  consisting  essential- 
ly of  three  or  more  accelerometers  mounted 
on  gyroscope-stabilized  platforms,  to  guide  it 
along  a  preasslgned  course  A  practical  In- 
ertlal-guidance  system  suitable  for  a  cruise 
missile  could  allow  the  missile  to  drift  about 
a  kilometer  or  so  off  course  for  every  hour 
of  flight.  The  effects  of  weather  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  jet  engine  that  powers 
the  missile  increase  the  drift.  After  several 
hours  of  flight  the  missile  could  be  10  or 
more  kilometers  away  from  its  intended  im- 
pact point.  If,  however,  the  missile  could 
from  time  to  time  "recognize"  where  It  is 
and  compare  its  actual  position  with  where 
it  should  be  according  to  its  preasslgned 
trajectory,  then  the  on-board  computer  could 
Instruct  the  automatic  pilot  to  make  the  ap- 
propriate maneuvers  to  bring  the  missile 
back  to  the  correct  trajectory.  Furthermore, 
the  known  difference  between  the  actual  po- 
sition and  the  intended  position  Is  used  by 
the  computer  to  calibrate  and  reset  the  in- 
ertial-guidance  system,  a  process  that  com- 
pensates for  and  reduces  the  missile's  drift 
by  a  factor  of  two  or  three. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  cruise 
missile  can  determine  its  actual  location 
while  it  is  in  flight.  I  shall  briefly  describe 
three  such  systems;  they  are  called  the  ter- 
rain-con tour-matching  technique  (Tercom 
in  current  military  terminology),  the  area- 
correlation  technique  and  the  global-posi- 
tloning-satellite  technique. 

The  terrain-matching  technique,  flrst  pat- 
ented In  1958.  relies  for  Its  operating  prin- 
ciple on  the  simple  fact  that  the  altitude 
of  the  ground  above  sea  level  varies  as  a 
function  of  location.  If  one  were  to  make 
a  rectangular  map  of  an  area  two  kilometers 
wide  and  10  kilometers  long,  divide  the  map 
Into  squares  perhaps  100  meters  on  a  side 
and  record  In  each  square  the  average  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground  In  it,  one  would  obtain 
a  digital  map  consisting  of  2,000  numbers, 
each  number  corresponding  to  the  elevation 
of  a  point  of  known  coordinates  on  the 
ground.  A  set  of  such  maps,  which  can  be 
made  much  larger  and  can  have  squares 
with  smaller  sides  If  required,  is  stored  In 
the  memory  of  the  computer  aboard  the 
missile. 

The  missile  is  also  provided  with  a  down- 
looking  radar  altimeter  capable  of  resolving 
objects  on  the  ground  smaller  than  the  map 
squares  from  a  height  of  several  kUometers. 
As  the  mlssUe  approaches  the  region  for 
which  the  computer  memory  has  a  map, 
the  altimeter  starts  providing  a  stream  of 
ground-elevation  data.  The  computer,  by 
comparing  these  data  with  the  elevation  data 
It  has  in  its  memory,  can  determine  the 
actual  location  of  the  missile  with  an  ac- 
curacy comparble  to  the  size  of  the  map 
cell.  It  then  instructs  the  autopilot  to  take 
any  corrective  steps  necessary  to  return  the 
mIssUe  to  its  Intended  trajectory.  As  many 
as  20  such  maps  can  be  stored  In  the  memory 
of  the  computer  to  enable  the  missile  to  up- 
date its  location  Information  and  correct 
its  trajectory  frequently  during  Its  overland 
flight. 

The  area-correlation  method,  which  is  still 
in  the  research  stage,  is  based  on  a  similar 
mapping  principle.  Instead  of  ground  alti- 
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tude  above  sea  level,  however,  it  measures 
the  microwave  reflectivity  of  the  ground  as 
a  function  of  location.  Instead  of  a  radar 
altimeter  the  missile  has  a  detector  that  can 
sense  the  differences  in  the  microwave  re- 
flectivity of  the  terrain  it  Is  flying  over.  Ad- 
vanced area-correlation  schemes  envision 
missiles  with  on-board  systems  that  Incor- 
porate terrain  maps  made  at  one  part  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  and  detectors 
that  operate  at  a  different  wavelength.  For 
example,  such  a  system  might  be  able  to 
match  signals  from  a  microwave  radiometer 
or  an  infrared  detector  with  data  from  a 
map  made  In  the  visible  part  of  the  spec- 
trum. This  approach  Is  possible  because  fea- 
tures such  as  lakes,  rivers,  roads,  railroads 
and  other  man-made  structures  offer  sharp 
"contrast  edges"  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
spectrum.  The  area-correlation  technique 
can  be  applied  to  determine  the  location  of 
the  missile  over  all  kinds  of  terrain,  whereas 
the  terrain-matching  technique  works  well 
only  over  rough,  hilly  ground.  Neither  sys- 
tem works  over  water. 

The  third  way  to  locate  the  position  of  a 
cruise  missile  is  the  global-positlonlng- 
satelUte  system,  which  Is  also  under  develop- 
ment m  the  U.S.  The  projected  system  will 
consist  of  24  satellites  In  polar  orbits  posi- 
tioned in  such  a  manner  that  any  place  on 
the  earth's  surface  will  have  at  least  four  of 
the  satellites  in  sight  at  all  times.  Every  few 
thousandths  of  a  second  the  satellites  will 
broadcast  exactly  synchronous  coded  signals 
that  can  be  received  by  passive  equipment  on 
the  cruise  missile. 

By  determining  the  difference  in  the  ar- 
rival times  of  four  such  signals  the  missile's 
computer  can  calculate  the  distance  of  the 
missile  from  each  satellite.  In  addition  the 
satellites  will  broadcast  Information  de- 
scribing their  orbits  around  the  earth.  With 
this  Information  and  the  four  different 
arrival  times  of  the  signals  the  missile's 
computer  can  determine  the  true  position 
of  the  missile  to  within  10  meters  in  three 
dimensions  without  any  other  external  data. 
From  that  information  it  can  In  turn  deduce 
Its  velocity  at  any  Instant. 

Of  the  three  techniques  I  have  described 
only  the  satellite  system  promises  to  be 
inexpensive  enough  to  be  practical  for 
short-range  cruise  missiles.  Because  of  their 
brief  flight  time  such  missiles  do  not  require 
position-updating  information.  Instead 
they  need  to  recognize  and  home  on  their 
target.  For  mobile  targets  radar  homing  is 
preferred  where  it  is  possible,  but  for  fixed 
targets  beyond  the  line  of  sight  the  global- 
posltlon-satelUte  system  can  be  used  to 
maneuver  the  missile  onto  the  known  loca- 
tion of  the  target. 

Advances  in  the  technology  of  small  jet 
engines  have  been  equally  Important  In  the 
development  of  both  tactical  and  strategic 
cruise  missiles.  Small  turbofan  engines 
weighing  less  than  130  pounds  and  yet 
capable  of  generating  as  much  as  600  pounds 
of  thrust  are  now  available.  Engines  of  this 
type  consume  less  fuel  than  turbojets  of 
equivalent  size:  they  are  complex  systems, 
however,  and  hence  they  cost  much  more. 
Accordingly  turbofan  engines  are  considered 
suitable  for  cruise  missiles  with  a  range  of 
more  than  600  kilometers  that  carry  expen- 
sive payloads  such  as  nuclear  warheads, 
whereas  turbojets  are  cost-effective  for 
cruise  missiles  with  a  range  of  less  than  5(X) 
kUometers  that  carry  conventional  high- 
explosive  warheads. 

The  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  two 
types  of  jet  engine  is  related  In  part  to  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust 
gases  produced  by  the  engines.  Although 
the  turblne-lnlet  temperature  for  smaU  en- 
gines of  both  types  is  limited  to  about  1,860 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  tiirbojet  engine  ex- 
hausts its  gases  at   1,460  degrees,   whereas 


a  turbofan  engine,  because  of  turbulent 
mixing  at  the  outlet,  exhausts  them  at  600 
degrees.  Obviously  the  latter  engine  makes 
more  efficient  use  of  the  heat  energy  of  Its 
fuel.  The  difference  between  the  exhaust 
temperatures  of  the  two  types  of  engine 
gives  them  different  Infrared  "signatures." 
As  a  result  It  should  in  principle  be  possible 
to  determine  from  a  distance  whether  a 
given  mIssUe  is  powered  by  a  turbofan  en- 
gine or  a  turbojet  engine. 

The  rate  of  progress  In  microelectronics 
has  been  spectacular,  but  the  development 
of  small  jet  engines  is  laborious.  It  takes 
many  years  to  develop  a  new  engine  or  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  an  existing  one  by  a 
few  percent.  It  Is  therefore  rasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  power  plants  for  cruise  missiles 
will  not  change  substantially  in  the  next 
decade  or  so.  Small  Improvements  in  effici- 
ency, and  hence  in  range  for  a  fixed  volume 
of  fuel,  can  be  expected  as  new  composite 
materials  are  adopted  for  turbine  blades,  but 
basically  the  fuel-consumption  rate  and  the 
thrust  of  the  small  engines  are  not  subject 
to  a  technological  breakthrough.  One  can 
conclude  that  the  aerodynamic  performance 
of  cruise  missiles  will  not  change  greatly 
In  the  near  future. 

The  technological  advances  1  have  de- 
scribed have  been  applied  In  the  devlopment 
of  several  types  of  U.S.  cruise  missile.  Of 
these  I  shall  discuss  only  two:  the  Harpoon 
antlshlpplng  missile,  which  is  now  entering 
production  and  Is  strictly  a  tactical  cruise 
missile,  and  the  sea-launched  cruise  mIssUe 
(SLCM),  which  Is  still  under  development 
and  which  has  both  a  strategic  version  and 
a  tactical  one.  These  two  major  types  of  mis- 
sile have  been  chosen  because  in  combina- 
tion they  illustrate  the  special  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  cruise  missiles. 

The  Harpoon  missile  Is  quite  small,  meas- 
uring 34  centimeters  in  diameter  and  3.84 
meters  in  length.  Its  total  volume  is  only  .3 
cubic  meter.  Without  its  booster  rocket  It 
weighs  1,114  pottnds.  It  can  be  launched 
against  a  ship  from  a  submarine,  a  surface 
vessel  or  an  airplane.  A  ground -based  version 
Is  also  possible.  The  Harpoon  is  powered  by  a 
turbojet  engine  that  has  a  thrust  of  660 
pounds  and  a  fuel -consumption  rate  of 
about  1.5  pounds  of  fuel  per  pound  of  thrust 
per  hour  of  flight.  That  gives  the  Harpoon 
a  maximum  range  of  about  100  Kilometers 
at  a  speed  of  Mach  .85  (85  percent  of  the 
sneed  of  sound) .  Since  the  engine  is  expected 
to  work  only  for  a  short  time  It  has  many 
cast  parts  Instead  of  machined  ones.  Hence 
it  can  operate  satisfactorily  for  only  a  short 
period  but  costs  substantially  less  than  a 
turbofan  engine  of  the  same  size  designed  to 
operate  for  many  hours. 

The  guidance  system  of  the  Harpoon  mis- 
sile consists  of  a  radar  altimeter  that  keeps 
it  flying  a  few  meters  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  a  mid-course  guidance  unit  that 
keeps  It  on  a  steady  course  and  a  sophisti- 
cated active  radar  scanner  that  can  detect  a 
target  a'  small  as  a  patrol  boat  in  all  weather 
conditions  at  about  half  Its  maximum  range 
and  a  tarset  as  large  as  a  destroyer  at  much 
preater  distances.  The  missile  can  dlstln- 
Euish  betwen  two  targets  if  they  are  well  sep- 
arated and  will  head  for  the  larger  one.  It 
carries  a  500-pound  warhead  that  penetrates 
the  deck  of  the  target  ship  and  explodes  in- 
side by  mean.s  of  a  deceleration  fuse.  In  32 
laxmches  from  a  variety  of  sea  and  air  plat- 
forms the  Harooon  has  found  Its  target  29 
times  at  operational  ransres. 

Both  the  tactical  and  the  strategic  ver- 
sions of  the  sea-launched  cruise  missile  are 
53  centimeters  in  diameter  and  6.24  meters 
long  and  have  a  volume  of  1.37  cubic  meters 
without  their  booster  rocket.  Without  the 
protective  capsule  in  which  they  are  carried 
and  launched  they  both  weigh  about  3,200 
pounds.  Both  versions  can  be  laimched  from 


the  torpedo  tubes  of  a  submarine  or  from  a 
surface  ship,  an  airplane  or  a  ground  plat- 
form. The  exact  ranges  of  the  two  versions 
are  classified,  but  the  aerodjmamlc  properties 
of  the  missile  indicate  that  the  strategic  ver- 
sion is  capable  of  a  range  of  2,000  kilometers 
at  low  altitude  and  perhaps  50  percent  more 
if  the  flrst  1,600  kilometers  are  flown  at 
higher  altitude  and  the  rest  at  treetop  level. 
The  strategic  version  Is  powered  by  a  turbo- 
fan engine  with  a  thrust  of  600  pounds  and 
an  average  fuel-consumption  rate  at  sea  level 
of  about  a  pound  of  fuel  per  pound  of  thrust 
per  hour  of  flight.  At  sea  level  the  missile 
has  a  cruising  speed  of  Mach  .7  and  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  Mach  .85.  A  much  lower  fuel- 
consumption  rate  Is  possible  at  higher  alti- 
tudes with  a  lower  net  thrust.  Since  the  mis- 
sile cannot  fly  at  speeds  lower  than  Mach  .44, 
a  booster  rocket  is  used  that  Ignites  on 
launching  and  propels  the  missile  for  12 
seconds.  At  a  height  of  400  meters  (assuming 
an  ascent  angle  of  55  degrees)  and  a  speed 
of  Mach  .55  the  turbofan  engine  takes  over. 
The  booster  is  not  necessary  for  missiles 
launched  from  aircraft. 

The  guidance  peickage  of  the  strategic 
sea-launched  cruise  missile  consists  of  an 
inertial-guldance  system  with  an  intrinsic 
drift  of  about  900  meters  per  hour  of  flight, 
augmented  by  a  terrain-matching  system. 
The  radar  altimeter  of  the  terrain-matching 
system  enables  the  missile  to  fly  as  low  as 
20  meters  over  water,  50  meters  over  moder- 
ately hilly  terrain  and  100  meters  over  mo\m- 
tains.  This  capability  makes  the  missile  dif- 
ficult to  detect  with  ground-based  radar. 
The  gyroscopes  of  the  inertial-guldance  plat- 
form require  25  minutes  to  align  after  the 
missile  has  been  loaded  Into  the  torpedo 
tube  of  a  submarine,  a  task  that  In  turn 
requires  five  minutes.  Therefore  the  stra- 
tegic SLCM  can  be  launched  from  a  subma- 
rine in  salvos  of  two  or  four  (depending  on 
the  number  of  torpedo  tubes)  at  best  only 
once  every  30  minutes.  The  Ignition  of  the 
booster  rocket  under  water  generates  a  large 
amount  of  acoustical  energy  that  can  be 
detected  at  great  distances.  In  addition  the 
booster  creates  copious  bubbles  that  are 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  water  for  more 
than  five  minutes  after  the  launch,  and  the 
exhaust  plume  of  the  booster  Is  visible  over 
an  area  80  kilometers  In  radltis  as  the  missile 
climbs  to  400  meters.  Accordingly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  submarine  can  be  determined 
by  a  variety  of  means  after  it  has  launched 
one  or  more  of  its  missiles  under  water. 

The  terrain-matching  system  of  the  strate- 
gic sea-launched  cruise  missile  Is  provided 
with  a  dozen  or  more  maps,  on  which  the 
terrain  Is  digitized  at  Intervals  of  less  than 
100  meters  and  the  elevations  are  recorded 
with  an  accuracy  of  better  than  three  meters. 
Since  the  missile  is  expected  to  fly  initially 
over  water,  where  the  updating  of  location 
Information  is  imoosslble,  the  first  land  map 
is  made  wide  enough  (perhaps  as  wide  as  10 
kilometers)  for  the  missile  not  to  miss  the 
Intended  landfall.  The  radar  altimeter  starts 
taking  readings  before  the  missile  Is  expected 
to  fly  over  a  given  map  area  and  stops  taking 
them  at  an  equal  distance  after  It  has  left 
that  area.  The  computer  uses  a  simple  mlnl- 
mum-absolute-devlance  algorithm  to  match 
the  readings  of  the  altimeter  with  the  points 
on  the  map.  There  is  such  large  redundancy 
In  the  altimeter  data  that  synchronization 
errors  or  even  attempts  to  jam  the  altimeter 
from  the  ground  will  not  degrade  the  per- 
formance of  the  system. 

The  accuracy  with  which  this  missUe  can 
be  guided  to  Its  target  Is  at  best  equal  to  the 
size  of  a  map  square;  in  practice  It  Is  prob- 
ably about  half  that  good.  Since  map  squares 
can  be  made  quite  small,  say  10  meters  on  a 
side,  it  Is  possible  In  principle  to  have  com- 
parable missile  accuracy.  A  number  of  factors 
contribute  to  the  degradation  of  this  level  of 
accuracy,  however,  and  so  it  is  expected  that 
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leal  coercive  actions  of  an  opponent  such  as 
the  U.S.SJI.  Thus  it  could  raise  the  thresh- 
old of  nuclear  retaliation  by  enabling  the 
U.S.  to  destroy  specific  targets  with  mini- 
mal collateral  damage  and  without  the  oner- 
ous political  burdens  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  second  type  of  cruise  missile  that  is 
under  serious  consideration  in  the  U.S.  Is 
the  air-launched  cruise  missile  (ALCM).  The 
current  version  of  the  air-launched  missile 
is  expected  to  have  about  half  the  range  of 
the  strategic  sea-launched  one.  It  Is  designed 
to  be  carried  by  either  the  B-52  interconti- 
nental bomber  or  the  new  supersonic  B-1 
bomber.  Armed  with  such  missiles,  the 
bombers  would  not  have  to  penetrate  the 
terminal  air  defenses  of  an  opponent;  they 
could  merely  penetrate  to  a  given  point  and 
launch  the  long-range  missiles  toward  their 
targets.  Proponents  of  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile  point  out  that  since  such  a  "standoff" 
can-ler  plane  would  not  have  to  penetrate 
the  air  defenses  of  an  opponent,  the  plane 
would  not  have  to  have  supersonic  speed,  an 
elaborate  system  of  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  or  the  capability  of  flying  very  low  and 
very  fast  in  order  to  avoid  detection  and 
evade  attack:  In  other  words,  it  would  not 
have  to  be  a  combat  aircraft  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  Is  argued,  a  commercial 
wide-bodied  Jet  transport  such  as  the  Boeing 
747  or  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10  could 
serve  to  carry  as  many  as  100  cruise  missiles. 
Commercial  planes  of  this  type  have  a  longer 
range  without  refueling  than  either  the  B-52 
or  tho  B-1  does.  If  they  were  armed  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  they  would  be  able 
to  replace  the  B-52  bomber  in  the  U.S. 
arsenal  at  considerably  less  cost  than  the 
proposed  B-1  could. 

The  third  possible  incarnation  of  the 
cnilse-missile  concept  would  be  a  tactical 
missile  with  a  maximum  range  of  500  kilo- 
meters and  a  hlgh-exploslve  warhead  of  be- 
tween 400  and  500  pounds.  This  missile,  its 
advocates  say,  could  be  guided  exactly  to 
Its  target  either  with  the  aid  of  the  global - 
posltlonlng-satelUte  system  or  by  one  of  the 
pattern-recognition  techniques:  It  could  even 
be  provided  with  the  means  to  send  back 
by  way  of  a  relaying  aircraft  or  satellite  a 
television  outline  of  the  terrain  It  flies  over 
as  It  approaches  Its  target  so  that  It  could 
be  guided  remotely  by  a  human  operator. 

Such  a  small  missile  (less  than  half  a 
cubic  meter'  in  volume)  could  be  equipped 
with  an  inexpensive  turbojet  engine  and 
could  be  programmed  to  avoid  air  defenses, 
fly  at  a  constant  altitude  and  operate  in  all 
weather  conditions.  It  could.  Its  proponents 
maintain,  replace  the  manned  fighter-bomber 
In  many  of  its  missions.  If  it  were  built  in 
large  quantities,  it  could  cost  as  little  as 
$50,000  per  missile.  Manned  tactical  aircraft. 
In  contrast,  currently  cost  more  than  $10 
million  and  require  a  large  aircraft-carrier 
task  force  to  be  carried  within  range  of  their 
targets. 

A  typical  task  force  can  deploy  only  36 
attack  aircraft,  each  capable  of  delivering 
aboxit  a  ton  of  bombs  per  sortie  to  the  target 
with  les.s  accuracy  than  that  possible  with 
cruise  missiles.  The  entire  multlbilllon- 
dollar  task  force  could  be  replaced  by  a 
naval  force  capable  of  launching  180  tactical 
cruise  missiles  per  day  and  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  ships  less  vulnerable  and  much 
less  expensive  than  aircraft  carriers.  Ulti- 
mately, the  advocates  of  this  version  of  the 
cruise  missile  point  out,  such  a  missile  could 
replace  all  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  sta- 
tioned by  the  U.S.  in  Europe. 

In  combination  with  short-range  pre- 
cision-guided missiles  on  the  ground  and 
remotely  piloted  vehicles  carrying  out  the 
observation  mission  of  manned  aircraft,  the 
tactical  cruise  missile  armed  with  a  chemical- 
explosive  warhead  may  completely  displace 
manned  fighter-bombers  and  their  long  and 
costly  logistical  "tail"  from  the  U.S.  arsenal. 


Such  a  development  would  constitute  a 
profoimd  change  in  the  entire  military 
postiue  of  the  U.S.,  since  It  Implies  the 
abandonment  of  high-coet,  low-attrition 
manned  aircraft  and  their  replacement  with 
low-cost,  dispensable  cruise  missiles.  This 
prospect  raises  a  host  of  technical,  military 
and  arms-control  questions  that  have  so  far 
remained  largely  unexamined. 

Because  of  the  small  size,  great  acciuracy 
and  low  cost  of  cruise  missiles.  It  would 
seem  that  they  would  be  Inherently  superior 
to  ballistic  missiles  as  delivery  vehicles  for 
ranges  greater  than  10  kilometers  and  less 
than  5,000  kilometers.  The  long  filght  times 
of  strategic  cruise  missiles  and  the  subsonic 
speed  with  which  they  approach  their 
target,  however,  make  them  quite  vulernable 
to  hostile  counter  measures.  A  ballistic  mis- 
sile, In  the  absence  of  an  antl-balllstlc- 
mlsslle  system,  cannot  be  prevented  from 
reaching  Its  target  once  It  Is  launched. 
Whereas  the  outcome  of  a  strategic  attack 
with  ballistic  missiles  is  comparatively  cer- 
tain and  controlled,  the  outcome  of  a  cruise- 
missile  attack  Is  imcertaln.  since  It  depends 
largely  on  the  air-defense  capabilities  of  the 
attacked  country.  As  a  result,  although  the 
accuracy  and  range  of  cruise  missiles  would 
suggest  that  they  could  serve  successfully 
In  a  deterrent  role,  their  relatively  low  speed 
makes  them  less  suitable  than  ballistic  mis- 
siles for  that  particular  strategic  mission.  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  cruise  missiles  would 
penetrate  to  their  targets  one  would  have  to 
launch  many  of  them  against  each  target  to 
saturate  the  air  defenses.  That  would  re- 
quire the  deployment  of  many  thousands  of 
cruise  missiles,  in  clear  violation  of  the 
numerical  quota  for  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles established  by  the  Vladivostok  agree- 
ment. 

No  matter  how  many  cruise  missiles  are 
deployed  In  a  country,  however,  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  verify  their  number  by  non- 
Intruslve  inspection,  since  they  do  not  re- 
quire Identifiable  launch  facilities,  such  as 
silos,  submarine  launch  tubes  or  airfields. 
Thus  it  is  technically  impossible  to  subject 
cruise  missiles  to  the  kind  of  numerical  lim- 
its achieved  In  SALT  II  for  ballistic  missiles. 
The  entire  problem  of  limiting  cruise  missiles 
Is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  even 
during  the  testing  of  the  weapon  it  would  be 
possible  to  deduce  from  satellite  data  only 
the  maximum  range  compatible'  with  the 
visible  characteristics  of  the  missile,  not  Its 
actual  range.  Therefore  It  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  tell  whether  a  given  sea-launched 
cruise  missile,  say,  is  Intended  for  a  strategic 
mission  or  a  tactical  one. 

All  these  considerations  may  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  the  U.S.  would  have  no  choice 
but  either  to  abandon  any  further  efforts  at 
controlling  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms 
and  go  ahead  with  the  deployment  of  cruise 
missiles  or.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  achieve- 
ments of  SALT  and  the  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther strategic -arms  limitation,  to  forgo  the 
deployment  of  cruise  missiles  altogether. 
Such  a  conclusion,  however,  seems  unwar- 
ranted. A  careful  examination  of  the  tactical 
and  strategic  missions  that  current  and  fu- 
ture cruise  missiles  could  perform,  and  of 
the  required  launching  platforms  in  each 
case,  reveals  that  those  applications  of  this 
delivery  vehicle  that  make  military  sense  are 
not  incompatible  with  arms-limitation  goals 
in  general  and  the  numerical  reduction  of 
strategic  delivery  vehicles  In  particular.  Fur- 
thermore, It  appears  that  the  si>ecific  cruise 
missiles  that  threaten  the  SALT  negotiations 
are  either  urmecessary  for  the  security  of 
the  U.S.  or  are  hasty  and  unexamined  appli- 
cations of  the  new  technologies  that  do  not 
make  military  sense. 

Consider  the  strategic  sea-launched  cruise 
missile  now  in  the  advanced  development 
sta^e.  This  system  can  not  perform  any  new 
missions  or  outperform  in  any  of  the  existing 
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strategic  missions  the  U.S.  "triad"  of  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM's) ,  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles (SLBM's)  and  Intercontinental  bombers. 
Furthermore,  launching  a  cruise  missile  of 
this  type  from  balllstlc-mlsslle  submarines 
would  increase  the  submarines'  vulnerability, 
first  because  they  would  have  to  abandon 
their  present  secure  stations  and  approach 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  U.S.SH.  and  sec- 
ond because  launching  a  cruise  missile  would 
reveal  the  position  of  the  submarine  for 
hundreds  of  kilometers.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  lessen  the  invulnerability  of  our 
securest  deterrent  weapons  system  so  that 
it  could  launch  at  most  four  cruise  missiles 
of  uncertain  fate  every  30  minutes,  since  the 
same  submarine  can  stay  in  safe  waters  and 
launch  16  Poseidon  or  Trident  I  missiles  with 
10  warheads  each  In  less  than  five  minutes, 
making  much  less  underwater  noise. 

The  deployment  of  a  limited  number  of 
long-range  cruise  missiles  on  "hunter- 
killer"  submarines  may  appear  militarily 
cost-effective,  since  it  would  force  an  op- 
ponent to  treat  every  U.S.  nuclear  submarine 
as  a  strategic  nuclear  delivery  system, 
thereby  Increasing  the  opponent's  antisub- 
marine-warfare requirements.  Such  a  policy 
Is  not,  however,  without  serious  drawbacks. 
First,  to  Impose  a  strategic  role  on  hunter- 
killer  submarines  would  seriously  compli- 
cate their  command-and-control  proce- 
dures and  thereby  Impair  their  operational 
capabilities.  Second,  and  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant, the  deployment  of  strategic  nuclear 
missiles  on  tactical  hunter-killer  subma- 
rines could  reduce  the  security  of  the  U.S. 
deterrent  fleet  of  Polaris/Poseidon  subma- 
rines not  only  by  forcing  a  rapid  growth 
of  Russian  antisubmarine-warfare  capa- 
bilities but  also  by  eliminating  the  distinc- 
tion between  tactical  and  strategic  subma- 
rines and  thereby  removing  the  current  tacit 
inhibition  against  attacks  on  strategic  sub- 
marines. In  short,  the  deployment  of  the 
strategic  sea-launched  cruise  missile  seems 
on  balance  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise. 

The  hypothetical  long-range  strategic 
cruise  missile  with  a  chemical-explosive 
warhead  suffers  from  a  different  set  of  fun- 
damental disadvantages.  This  missile  could 
in  principle  enlarge  the  spectrum  of  stra- 
tegic options  available  to  the  U.S.,  since  It 
would  make  possible  the  precise  destruc- 
tion of  selected  industrial  or  military  tar- 
gets without  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives. 
Actually,  however,  such  targets  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  probably  be  defended  by 
active  or  passive  air  defenses  a  subsonic 
cruise  missile  could  not  penetrate  easily: 
such  terminal  defenses  would  add  to  the 
vulnerability  of  these  weapons  and  there- 
fore make  the  outcome  of  an  attack  with 
them  quite  uncertain.  Weapons  with  un- 
certain results  cannot  have  a  deterrent  ef- 
fect against  even  the  mildest  provocation, 
since  they  are  not  capable  of  the  assured 
destruction  of  their  Intended  targets.  Just 
as  the  existence  of  an  effective  antl-balllstlc- 
mlssUe  system  could  have  denied  the  deter- 
rent role  of  ballistic  missiles,  so  could  a 
future  sophisticated  air-defense  system 
deny  such  a  role  to  cruise  missiles,  par- 
ticularly those  with  chemical-explosive  war- 
heads. 

Finally,  a  long-range  cruise  missile  with  a 
chemical-explosive  warhead  would  com- 
pletely confuse  the  distinction  between 
strategic  weapons,  which  are  now  assumed 
to  be  nuclear,  and  tactical  weapons,  which 
are  usually  non-nuclear.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  make  strategic-arms-llmltation 
negotiations  particularly  complex  by  coup- 
ling them  to  efforts  to  reduce  tactical  arm- 
aments and  by  blurring  the  distinction  be- 
tween nuclear  and  chemical  explosives. 

The  long-range  air-launched  cruise  missile 


could  in  principle  have  a  practical  military 
role.  The  version  of  this  weapon  now  under 
development  is  burdened  with  artificial  lim- 
itations on  size  and  fuel  that  severely  curtail 
Its  range  to  about  half  that  of  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile,  making  it  unsuita- 
ble as  a  standoff  weapon.  A  future  version 
capable  of  longer  ranges  and  carried  by  large 
transport  planes  could,  however,  replace  the 
B-52  bomber  In  the  1990's  and  obviate  the 
deployment  of  the  costly  B-1  bomber.  The 
deployment  of  such  a  cruise  missile  would 
create  difficult  arms-control  problems,  since 
again  It  would  not  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  missiles  deployed.  A  possible 
solution  is  to  agree  on  the  number  of  de- 
ployed carrier  aircraft  that  could  transport 
them  and  count  each  aircraft  against  an 
agreed  number  of  existing  ballistic  missiles 
outfitted  with  multiple  Independently  tar- 
getable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's) .  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  If  all  land-based  MIRVed  ballistic 
missiles  were  replaced  by  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  transport  planes  carrying  air-launched 
cruise  missiles,  the  end  result  could  be  a 
more  stable  strategic  balance  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  long  filght  time  of  cruise  missiles  and 
their  vulnerability  to  point  defenses  preclude 
their  use  as  first-strike  weapons;  second, 
their  basing,  if  properly  designed,  could  make 
them  considerably  less  vulnerable  to  a  sur- 
prise attack  than  land-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles are  now. 

In  spite  of  the  stabilizing  effect  that  such 
a  proposal  implies  the  deployment  of  the 
long-range  air-launched  cruise  missile  raises 
some  serious  verification  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, if  cruise  missiles  were  deployed  on 
Jumbo  Jets  such  as  the  747  or  the  DC-10, 
how  could  one  determine  without  intrusive 
Inspection  which  of  these  planes  Is  a  civilian 
transport  and  which  carries  strategic  cruise 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads?  Moreover, 
once  the  development  and  testing  of  such 
missiles  Is  allowed  how  coiild  another  na- 
tion ascertain  the  number  of  missiles  ul- 
timately manufactured  In  the  U.S.  or  their 
Intended  mode  of  deployment?  The  U.S.S.R.. 
for  example,  could  fear  that  In  addition  to 
whatever  agreed  number  of  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  was  allowed,  the  U.S.  could 
secretly  deploy  large  numbers  of  booster- 
assisted  cruise  missiles  based  on  ships  or  on 
land  in  allied  countries  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Russian  interior.  Thus  It  does  not  seem 
possible  to  deploy  long-range  cruise  missiles 
without  upsetting  future  strateglc-arms- 
llmltatlon  efforts. 

There  are  additional  disadvantages  to  such 
a  deployment,  even  if  a  formula  for  the 
verification  of  the  number  of  platforms  for 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  and  the  basing 
of  such  missiles  could  be  successfully  negoti- 
ated. If  past  experience  can  be  taken  as  a 
guide  for  future  behavior.  It  Is  almost  cer- 
tain that  a  U.S.  deployment  of  strategic 
cruise  missiles  would  Induce  a  Russian 
counterdeployment.  Worse,  U.S.  development 
of  such  a  weanons  system  would  serve  to 
validate  the  crulse-mlsslle  concept  for  other 
nations  d&slrlng  a  cheap,  accurate  delivery 
vehicle  and  might  well  convince  them  to 
develop  a  similar  missile  capable  of  reaching 
the  U.S.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  for  this 
country  to  erect  a  costly  air-defense  system 
not  only  against  Russian  cruise  missiles  but 
also  against  the  cruise  missiles  of  other 
countries.  Such  a  system  has  been  consid- 
ered unnecessary  until  now  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  credible  threat  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  any  other  country.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  deployment  of  an  anti-bal- 
Ustlc-misslle  system  in  this  country  was  Jus- 
tified on  similar  grounds:  as  a  defense 
against  Chinese  ballistic  missiles  rather  than 
Russian  ones. 

Tactical  cruise  missiles,  unlike  their  stra- 
tegic counterparts,  offer  considerable  military 
advantages    without   creating   such    serious 


arms-control  problems.  As  the  Harpoon  mis- 
sile has  demonstrated,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop a  small  cruise  missile  powered  by  an 
inexpensive  turbojet  engine  that  has  both  the 
range  and  the  accuracy  needed  for  practical 
battlefield  situations.  On  the  other  hand  the 
tactical  sea-launched  cruise  missile  is  mis- 
matched to  the  operational  conditions  of  a 
naval  encounter  and  appears  to  be  grossly 
Inaccurate:  moreover.  its  conspicuous 
launching  Jeopardizes  the  safety  of  the 
launching  submarine  by  revealing  its  posi- 
tion. Tlie  tactical  SLCM  is  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  misapplication  of  crulse-mlsslle 
technology:  It  creates  serious  arms-control 
problems,  since  It  Is  externally  indistinguish- 
able from  the  strategic  SUCUL,  without  in- 
corporating any  substantive  military 
advantages. 

The  proposed  tactical  cruise  missile  with  a 
chemical-explosive  warhead  is  perhaps  the 
most  sensible  current  application  of  the  new 
technological  advances  that  have  made  cruise 
missiles  feasible.  With  a  volume  of  half  a 
cubic  meter  and  a  turbojet  engine.  It  can  be 
Identified  by  statelUte  as  an  unambiguously 
tactical  missile.  Although  such  identification 
may  not  be  possible  with  current  systems 
except  over  water,  the  technology  exists  to 
support  the  development  of  a  reconnaissance 
•  satellite  that  could  be  programmed  to  detect. 
track  and  identify  infrared  signatures  in  the 
atmosphere  and  thereby  distinguish  a  stra- 
tegic cruise  missile  from  a  tactical  one  dur- 
ing testing. 

The  operation  of  such  a  monitoring  sys- 
tem could  be  Impeded  by  cloud  cover,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  verify  with  absolute 
certainty  another  country's  faithful  adher- 
ence to  a  treaty  forbidding  the  development 
of  long-range  cruise  missiles.  Since  no  coxin- 
try  would  have  any  reason  to  take  advantage 
of  cloud  cover  to  hide  the  development  of  a 
short-range  cruise  missile,  however^  It  would 
be  possible  to  develop  and  deploy  those  tac- 
tical weapons  that  seem  capable  of  replacing 
the  manned  fighter-bomber,  without  fear  of 
their  being  mistaken  for  long-range  missiles 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  therefore  without  threat- 
ening the  efforts  to  limit  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

Two  central  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  technol- 
ogy and  the  performance  characteristics  of 
existing  and  contemplated  cruise  missiles. 
The  first  Is  that  with  one  exception 
the  development  and  deployment  of  strategic 
cruise  missiles  at  this  time  Is  counterproduc- 
tive for  three  reasons:  they  are  unnecessary. 
their  deployment  would  nullify  the  existing 
strateglc-arms-limltatlon  agreements  and  ob- 
struct similar  future  efforts,  and  their  de- 
ployment on  nuclear  submarines  would  In- 
crease the  vulnerability  and  probably  reduce 
the  operational  efficiency  of  that  Important 
deterrent  force.  The  one  possible  exception 
is  a  future  version  of  an  air-launched  cruise 
missile  that  could  be  deployed  on  transport 
planes  In  place  of  long-range  bombers.  The 
price  of  such  a  system,  however,  must  be 
measured  not  only  in  dollars  but  also  In 
terms  of  lost  arms-control  opportunities,  the 
creation  of  new  threats  against  this  country 
and  the  abandonment  of  any  numerical  ceil- 
ings for  strategic  weapons. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  that  negotiable 
criteria  for  differentiating  between  tactical 
and  strategic  versions  of  cruise  missiles  can 
and  should  be  de\'l8ed  and  Incorporated  Into 
the  design  of  future  cruise  missiles.  The  lim- 
iting criteria  must  be  based  on  observable 
physical  variables  such  as  the  volume  of  a 
cruise  missile  or  the  type  of  engine  it  is 
equipped  with  rather  than  on  unverifiable 
variables  such  as  the  missile's  range  or  the 
type  of  warhead  It  carries.  For  example,  it  Is 
possible  to  differentiate  between  tactical  and 
strategic  cruise  missiles  by  defining  as  tacti- 
cal any  missile  that  (l)  has  a  volume  of 
less  than  half  a  cubic  meter,  (2)  Is  powered 
by  a  turbojet  engine  and  (3)  has  a  thrust  of 
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less  than  600  pounds.  A  strategl ; 
the  other  hand,  would  be  one 
ume  exceeding  half  a  cubic  mete  - 
bofan  engine. 

The  physical  characteristics  ou 
can  be  detected  from  orbiting 
satellites,  and  they  do  not  impdse 
U.S.  at  least)    any  practical  res 
the  design  of  a  cruise  missile, 
case  the  values  of  the  relevant 
ables  would  be  chosen  within 
limiting  criteria  for  economic 
reasons.  Reconnaissance  satellites 
vide  the  U.S.  with  Information 
thing  may  be  taking  place  In 
but  they  cannot  ensure  that 
not    taking   place.    Therefore    al 
U.S.  can  rely  on  such  monitoring 
early  Intelligence  aboiit  cruise 
opments  In  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
offer   the   unambiguous   verlflca 
blllty  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the  US 
the  development  of  strategic  cru 
What  such  monitoring  systems 
U.S.  to  do  Is  to  exercise  imllateibl 
m  the  development  and  deploym^  nt 
range    cruise    missiles    while 
U.8.S.R.  to  agree  to  a  similar 
U.S.  can  be  certain  that  monltoi^ng 
with  the  capabilities  outlined 
tect   the  development  of  long 
missiles  at  an  early  stage  and  so 
country  to  abandon  the  unllatei^l 
In  plenty  of  time.  If  It  chooses 

The  position  of  unilateral  restrellnt 
ble  for  two  reasons.  First,  no  urgent 
Is  necessary  In  case  the  USSR 
be  developing  long-range  cruise 
cause  according  to  official  accoui|ts 
Is  at  least  10  years  ahead  In  the 
relevant  to  crulse-mlsslle 
ond,  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
tween  the  two  countries,  in  view 
thousands  of  deliverable   nuclea 
available  to  both,  cannot  be  upsei 
of  the  two  deploys  many  thousands 
range    cruise    missiles    armed 
warheads.    Such     a    deployment 
would  take  several   years  to 
would  be  detected  at  a  very 
the  other  side's  monitoring  satelftes 
ley  of  unilateral  restraint  In 
ment  and  deployment  of  long 
missiles  by  the  U.S.  not  only  Is 
slrable  on  economic  grounds  taut 
allow  for  the  orderly  development 
tlve  tactical  cruise  missile. 

Such   a   policy    would    of   co 
stringent  demands  on  the 
pabilitles  of  both  sides.  It  Is 
the  success  of  present  and  futute 
arms-Umltatlon  efforts  to  look  ah  ad 
fine  what  reconnaissance  capabllf;les 
necessary  In  order  to  bring  these 
ons  under  control.  The  new 
has  made  cruise  missiles  ptossib 
be  applied  to  the  development  of 
systems  with  the  resolution  nece*; 
sure  compliance  with  the  termi 
ments  based  on  the  criteria  I  hate 
What  has   been  lacking   so   far 
leadership  with  the  will  and  the 
exploit  technology  for  the  control 
weapons  rather  than  for  their 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr 
I  believe  It  Is  the  intention  of 
of  us  in  this  body  to  legislate 
benefit  of  the  general  public 
good  of  the  American  people, 
often  lose  sight  of  the  eventual 
of  our  action. 

Too  many  times  the  legitiriiate 
plaints  we  receive  from  constituents 
caused  by  all  encompassing 
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which  originated  right  here  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Such  a  case  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
so-called  Delany  clause.  While  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  is  noble  in  its  purpose— that 
is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  materials  which 
are  suspected  of  causing  cancer — its  ap- 
plication might  even  prove  to  be  more 
harmful  to  the  American  people.  In  all 
that  we  do,  there  must  be  a  good  and  a 
bad,  a  benefit  and  a  loss,  or  in  other 
words,  there  must  be  an  effort  to  strike 
a  proper  balance.  In  the  current  con- 
troversy over  the  possible  ban  of  the 
artificial  sweetener,  saccharin,  we  might 
well  determine  that  the  benefits  of  this 
substance  far  outweigh  any  small  degree 
of  harm. 

This  is  being  expressed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  across  the  land.  I  recently  had 
occasion  to  read  an  editorial  in  the  Ban- 
nock County  News  in  my  home  State  of 
Idaho.  In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Rod  Clif- 
ford, the  editor  of  the  Bannock  County 
News,  I  doubt  his  singular  editorial  will 
have  a  large  national  impact,  but  it 
should.  Mr.  Clifford's  words  point  out 
brilliantly  the  absurdity  of  this  all-en- 
compassing legislation  which  would  ban 
the  use  of  a  substance  without  applying 
that  all  important  test  of  balance. 

Mr.  Clifford's  editorial  of  March  17 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and,  therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
heed  its  advice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clown  Act  in  Government  Circus  Isn't 
Pui*NY  Ant  More 

If  ever  we  had  been  tempted  to  relax  our 
rather  severe  opinion  of  bureaucrats  and  the 
mentality  that  must  be  a  requirement  for 
high-level  civil  service  employment,  several 
acts  this  week  In  the  federal  circus  are  sure 
to  reconfirm  that  we  have  been  correct  all 
along. 

We  refer  to  the  proposed  ban  on  artificial 
sweeteners,  saccharin  specifically,  following 
the  release  of  a  study  done  In  Canada  on  the 
cancer-causing  potential  of  the  substance  In 
rats.  Now,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  our 
benevolent  bureaucracy  is  firmly  dedicated  to 
protecting  xis  from  anything  that  can  do  us 
In  prematurely.  And  cancer  is  certainly  one 
of  those  things  we  want  to  avoid — It's  very 
unhealthy. 

But  to  seriously  consider  a  total  ban  on  a 
particular  product  on  the  basis  of  one  study 
at  one  university  is  either  nalvlty  to  the 
point  of  stupidity,  or  It  is  bureaucratic  pro- 
tectlveness  to  the  point  of  suffocation. 

We're  convinced  that  no  citizen  is  going  to 
drink  800  soft  drinks  every  day  for  the  next 
seven  years,  but  that's  exactly  what  would 
have  to  be  consumed  to  compare  with  the 
dosages  administered  to  the  rats  in  the  ex- 
periment. That  kind  of  dosage  in  the  tests 
shovild  automatically  nullify  the  research  re- 
sults, but  not  according  to  the  bureaucrats 
who  have  the  power  to  ban  at  will. 

The  same  thing  happened  several  years 
ago  with  the  chemical  DES,  a  cattle  feed 
supplement  used  to  stimulate  faster  weight 
gains.  With  an  equally  small  bit  of  so-called 
evidence,  the  FDA  and  USDA  banned  the  use 
of  the  chemical,  despite  the  fact  that  humans 
would  have  to  eat  several  thousand  pounds 
of  meat  every  year  for  a  number  of  years  to 
equal  the  dose  used  in  tests  on  laboratory 
animals. 


And  we're  still  trying  to  understand  how 
one  federal  agency  can  Justify  banning  arti- 
ficial sweeteners  in  the  same  week  that  a 
congressional  panel  urged  the  relaxing  of 
penalties  for  the  possession  and  use  of  marl- 
uana.  That  Just  has  to  be  the  ultimate  bu- 
reaucratic contradiction.  Are  they  really  tell- 
ing us  pot  is  dandy,  but  Diet  Pepei  can  kill 
us?  Really  now. 

And  if  Washington  Is  so  determined  to  pro- 
tect us  from  harm  by  taking  away  our  sac- 
charin, how  come  cigarettes  and  alcohol  are 
still  on  the  market?  Maybe  Its  because  the 
tobacco  and  booze  lobbies  In  Washington 
are  bigger  than  the  artificial  sweetener  lobby. 

Cigarettes  and  booze  aside,  we  believe  the 
best  solution  for  whatever  airhead  dreamed 
up  the  sweetener  ban  is  one  suggested  this 
week  by  a  member  of  Congress,  who  said  we 
ought  to  Just  req\ilre  labels  on  diet  drinks 
and  similar  products  which  would  carry  the 
message  "Warning!  This  product  has  been 
found  by  one  university  to  be  hazardous  to 
your  rat's  health." 

And  maybe  every  chair  in  Washington 
should  carry  a  label  warning  "Occupant  may 
be  hazardous  to  the  sanity  of  his/her  fellow 
citizens." 


PEACE  PLAN  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  tour  of  the  Middle  East  last  year,  I 
was  given  repeated  assurances  by  the 
Arab  nations  I  visited  that  they  wished 
to  settle  the  Middle  East  confilct.  Simi- 
larly, I  was  told  that  elements  in  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  were 
willing  to  alter  their  stance  on  Israel  and 
seek  meaningful  negotiations.  On  the 
basis  of  these  assurances,  I  proposed  the 
broad  outlines  of  a  peace  plan  for  the 
Middle  East.  I  called  for  the  recognition 
of  Israel  by  the  Arab  nations.  I  also  In- 
dicated my  feeling  that  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  should  be  in- 
cluded In  negotiations. 

It  is  with  severe  disappointment,  then, 
that  I  note  the  results  of  the  recent  PLO 
meeting  in  Cairo.  There  was  no  renun- 
ciation of  terrorism  or  repudiation  of 
the  destruction  of  Israel.  There  were  no 
constructive  or  conciliatory  gestures. 
There  was.  Instead,  only  renewed  verbal 
Invective  and  threats  of  escalating  hos- 
tilities. As  a  consequence  of  the  PLO 
actions  at  Cairo,  it  is  clear  that  the  PLO 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  bargaining  en- 
tity at  a  reconvened  Geneva  conference. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  hardships 
which  Palestinians  displaced  by  war 
have  endured.  But  the  politics  of  terror 
have  no  place  in  promoting  a  secure  and 
prosperous  future  for  Arab  and  Israeli 
alike.  The  futile  Irredentism  and  sav- 
age violence  of  the  PLO  have  not  and 
cannot  solve  the  Palestinian  problem. 
The  existence  and  security  of  Israel  are 
not  and  will  not  be  negotiable. 

Despite  the  absence  of  a  Palestinian 
leadership  willing  to  pursue  negotiations, 
I  hope  the  President,  having  completed 
his  discussions  with  Arab  and  Israeli 
leaders,  will  persuade  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  aligned  against  her  to  reconvene 
the  Geneva  conference.  The  basic  ob- 
jectives of  such  a  conference  remain,  I 
believe : 

First.  Public  announcement  by  the 
Arab  States  of  Israel's  right  to  exist 
within  secure  borders. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  peace  in 
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the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Including  free- 
dom of  passage  and  commerce  across 
borders  and  through  international  water- 
ways, and  the  full  normalization  of  rela- 
tions. 

Third.  Withdrawal  by  Israel  from  ter- 
ritories occupied  since  the  1967  war  to 
agreed-upon  borders  which  are  secure 
and  defensible. 

Fourth.  The  provision  for  a  homeland 
for  the  Palestinian  refugees,  the  political 
status  of  which  must  be  negotiated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  states  convened  at 
Geneva  whether  confederated  with  Jor- 
dan or  otherwise. 

The  nature  of  a  Palestinian  homeland 
will  present  a  major  challenge  to  all  the 
negotiators.  Israel  cannot  accept  a  West 
Bank  minlstate  dominated  by  a  leader- 
ship committed  to  her  destruction.  Nor, 
judging  by  the  Syrian  action  In  Lebanon, 
would  such  a  state  hold  much  appeal  for 
Jordan,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Even  the  most 
vocal  Arab  proponents  of  the  PLO  have 
on  occasion  found  themselves  in  armed 
conflict  with  elements  of  the  PLO.  At  a 
time  when  the  major  participants  in  past 
Middle  East  conflicts  have  expressed  their 
interest  in  a  settlement,  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  Palestinian  leadership  will  emerge 
which  Is  committed  to  playing  an  active 
and  constructive  role  in  the  search  for 
peace. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles,  the 
parties  could,  it  Is  hoped,  work  out  the 
details  of  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  United  States  has  a  real  Interest 
In  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East.  Turmoil  in  that  area  can  only  re- 
dound to  Russia's  benefit.  Obviously,  it  is 
to  the  immediate  and  long-term  ad- 
vantage of  all  Mideast  states  to  ex- 
change endless  preparations  for  war  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace.  President  Carter 
has  the  best  wishes  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  his  efforts  to  recon- 
vene the  Geneva  Conference.  In  working 
toward  an  Arab-Lsrael  peace,  the  comer- 
stone  of  U.S.  policy  must  be  the  main- 
tenance of  the  security  and  survival  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  thus  demonstrating 
continuing  support  for  a  reliable  de- 
mocracy and  an  investment  in  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  region. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  DR.  JOHN 
E.  JOHNS  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  FUR- 
MAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  22,  1977,  Dr.  John  Edwin  Johns 
will  be  Inaugurated  as  the  ninth  presi- 
dent of  Furman  University  located  near 
Greenville,  S.C. 

F\irman  University  was  founded  In 
1826  at  Edgefield,  S.C,  as  an  academy 
and  theological  institute  to  train  Baptist 
ministers.  The  school  was  chartered  as 
a  full-fiedged  university  in  1850  and 
moved  to  Greenville.  During  its  history, 
Furman  has  achieved  recognition  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  4-year,  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  this  Nation.  It  is  the  oldest 
college  established  by  southern  Baptists 
and  gave  "birth"  to  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  which  later  moved 
to  Louisville,  Ky.  Graduates  of  Furman 
University  have  become  outstanding 
ministers,    teachers,    doctors,    lawyers, 


businessmen,  political  leaders,  and  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  as  Furman  grew  into  a 
distinguished  university,  the  nature  of 
the  presidency  followed  this  growth.  To- 
day, the  president  of  Furman  University 
Is  a  leader,  educator,  wielder  of  power; 
he  is  also  an  oflBceholder,  caretaker,  in- 
hei'itor,  consensus  seeker,  and  persuader. 
Dr.  Johns  will  have  the  task  of  satisfy- 
ing the  desires  of  over  2,000  students 
for  self -fulfillment  hi  a  community  which 
challenges  them  to  do  their  best,  intel- 
lectually, creatively,  and  in  terms  of  serv- 
ice to  others.  Assisting  him  Is  a  dedi- 
cated staff,  outstanding  faculty,  and  de- 
voted alumni. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Dr.  Johns  will 
be  an  excellent  president  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity. He  can  draw  upon  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  that  he  has 
obtained  while  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Following  his  graduation  from 
Furman,  Dr.  Johns  embarked  upon  an 
outstanding  career  as  teacher,  scholar, 
and  administrator.  Prior  to  returning  to 
Furman,  Dr.  Johns  served  as  president  of 
Stetson  University  in  Florida.  I  believe 
he  will  continue  to  develop  and  enhance 
Purman's  tradition  of  leadership  and 
academic  excellence  while  developing  in- 
dividual excellence  and  Christian  char- 
acter. 


MEDICARE  REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
recently  issued  a  list  of  doctors  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department,  received 
more  than  $100,000  In  medicare  reim- 
bursements in  1975.  Among  the  physi- 
cians on  that  list  was  a  Rhode  Islander, 
Dr.  Milton  Hamolsky,  who  is  the  physi- 
cian-in-chief at  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
the  largest  hospital  In  our  State.  The  De- 
partment listed  Dr.  Hamolsky's  billings 
to  medicare  at  over  $307,000. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Dr. 
Hamolsky  Is  a  full-time  salaried  physi- 
cian, whose  medicare  billings  for  1975 
were,  In  fact,  only  $625.  Furthermore, 
HEW  had  been  notified  of  the  Inaccu- 
racy of  their  list  in  this  regard  several 
days  before  the  list  was  released,  yet  they 
made  no  effort  to  correct  this  gross  in- 
accuracy. 

As  a  result,  the  name  of  this  highly 
respected  and  hard-working  physician 
was  printed  in  newspapers  across  the 
country  and  across  Rhode  Island.  One 
possible  implication  of  the  list  was  that 
an  impropriety  was  involved,  and  that 
perhaps  the  doctors  in  question  were 
running  what  we  now  refer  to  as  "medi- 
care mills,"  providing  services  which  are 
not  necessary  and  defrauding  the  tax- 
payers by  excess  billings. 

Dr.  Hamolsky's  fine  reputation  spoke 
for  itself  in  Rhode  Island,  and  eventually 
most  people  realized  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made.  But  the  lesson  here  Is  that, 
even  In  an  area  like  antlfraud  control, 
which  is  so  important  and  which  we  all 
support  so  strongly,  real  care  must  be 
exercised  so  that  the  wheels  of  Gtovem- 
ment  bureaucracy  do  not  run  over  indi- 
vidual citizens.  I  recently  wrote  to  Sec- 
cretary   Callfano   on   this   matter   and 


would  hope  that  we  can  really  get  a 
handle  on  medicare  and  medicaid  fraud, 
using  the  new  OfiBce  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al at  HEW,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
carefully  protect  the  rights  and  repu- 
tations of  the  vast  majority  of  physi- 
cians, whose  primary  concern  is  the 
health  of  their  patients. 


TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  President 
Carter's  proposal  to  formulate  a  national 
energy  policy  has  precipitated  an  out- 
pouring of  letters  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try offering  suggestions  for  our  future 
energy  program. 

Many  Pennsylvanlans  have  written  the 
President  and  sent  me  copies  of  their 
correspondence.  It  Is  clear  from  their 
letters  that  many  varied — and  in  some 
cases  contradictory — views  exist.  These 
same  divisions  have  existed  in  the  past 
within  the  Congress  and  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  end  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  no  cohesive  energy 
policy.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  now 
sunnount  these  differences  and  assume 
the  task  of  Insuring  our  energy  future 
with  some  degree  of  consensus. 

From  the  letters  I  have  received,  two 
fundamental  points  stand  out. 

First.  The  future  development  of  all 
forms  of  energy  is  a  necessity.  Each 
source — oil,  gas,  coal,  nuclear  power,  so- 
lar, geothermal,  and  other  exotic  forms — 
has  its  particular  liabilities  and  limita- 
tions. No  single  energy  alternative  stand 
out  as  "the  answer"  to  our  problems  and 
none,  therefore,  should  be  closed  off  from 
our  future. 

Second.  Conservation  must  be  a  major 
component  of  any  new  energy  policy  and 
mandatory  measures  may  well  be  nec- 
essary. Clearly,  Incentives  are  preferable 
to  penalties,  but  the  severity  of  the  crisis 
demands  that  we  be  prepared  to  take 
strong  action  to  Insure  reductions  In 
energy  use.  Among  those  actions,  I  reject 
any  substantial  increase  in  the  tax  on 
gasoline.  Such  a  gas  tax  increase  would 
be  both  Ineffective  and  unfair  to  millions 
of  lower  income  and  rural  Americans 
who  have  no  transportation  alternatives. 

Of  the  many  letters  I  have  received, 
I  would  like  to  share  one  with  my  col- 
leagues today  which  shows  originality 
and  imagination.  Paul  Elson,  of  Holland, 
Pa.,  discusses  some  important  energy 
concepts  in  his  letter.  The  use  of  solar 
energy  is  among  them  and  his  thoughts 
reflect  a  sophisticated  awareness  of  Its 
potential  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  its 
current  limitations.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
no  single  energy  source.  Including  solar, 
Is  the  answer  to  all  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems. We  should  recognize,  however,  that 
solar  is  a  component  of  our  energy  solu- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  heating 
and  cooling  and  that  it  deserves  our  at- 
tention for  the  part  of  our  energy  needs 
that  it  can  provide.  Mr.  Elson  makes  that 
case  cogently,  and  I  commend  his  letter 
to  my  colleagues'  attention,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Holland, 
March 
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Energy. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:    Following   are   so*ie 
opinions  and  suggestions  regardli  g 
veloplng  national  energy  policies 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  as  a 
been  very  lax  In  formulating  a 
slve  plan  regarding  conservation 
ductlon  of  energy.  I  heartily  suppo^ 
the  suggestions  already  made  on 
tlon  and  feel  we  should  place 
emphasis  on  development  of  public 
tatlon,  increased  gasoline  mileage 
and  greater  use  of  Insulation  In 
buildings,  old  as  well  as  new  ~ 
strictly  voluntary  efforts  along 
are  usually  too  Uttle  and  too  lat< 
suasion,  in  the  form  of  legislation, 
be  our  best  recourse.  Conservation 
so  have  grea/t  appeal  to  me  from 
point  of  the  effects  on  our 
am  very  sympathetic  to  the 
environmentalists. 
On  the  question  of  the  productfo; 
|t        ergy  we  should  be  putting  much 
into  the  use  of  solar  energy.  Many 
not  realize  its  potential  benefits 
slder  It  an  "exotic"  form  of  energ:' 
practical.  However  I  consider  this 
avenue  which  mxist  be  piu^ued 
and  the  Federal  government  shoul  I 
Ing  the  way  by  setting  the  example 

Specifically,  I  propose  the 
gin  as  soon  as  possible  to  use 
nology  to  install  solar  heating 
representative  buildings.  Although 
cases  the  savings  In  fuel  cannot 
today's   installation  costs  certalnl  r 
portion  of  the  expense  can,  if 
Justified   as   design  and 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Federal 
Is  aggressively  Into  solar  energy 
should  stimulate  parallel  activity 
vate  sector.  Without  doubt  this 
ity  will  provide  the  stimulus  for 
of  more  efScient  solar  power  system^ 
cost  through  larger  volume 

As  an  example,  In  Northeast 
the  Navy  Aviation  Supply  Office 
employed  has  5-6000  employees  on 
pound.  Building  #1  on  the 
story  building  with  a  flat  roof 
proximately  1.8  acres.  Other  similar 
would  bring  the  total  compound 
to  about  20  acres. 
*'  In  the  November  1972  Issue  of  the 

Geographic  magazine  was  an  excellent 
cle  on  "The  Search  for  Tomorrow'i 
In  this  article  under  Solar  Power 
scrlptlon  of  a  system    (copy  encldsed) 
signed  by  a  professor  at  the  UnlversI  ty 
zona  which  looks  very  practical  a:  id 
could  easily  be  Installed  on  the  ro4fs 
buildings  at  the  Aviation  Supply 
provide  most  of  the  heating,  cooling 
haps  electrical  energy  needs  at  this 
tlon.  The  existing  gas/fuel  oil  heatli  ig 
could  be  retained  as  a  back  up 
location  In  Philadelphia  also  has 
from  the  vlewiMjlnt  that  this  area 
proportion  of  sunny  weather  and 
a  high  population  region  with  a  lark 
of  locally  produced  energy.  I  propo  se 
project  of  this  type  at  this  locatloi  i 
ously  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  aspects  I  am 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  pre  crastina 
tlon  in  developing  an  energy  progra  n  on  our 
national  defense  capability. 

Solar  power  is  probably  our 
newable  energy  source  and  we  mi^t 
ously  begin  some  realistic  projects 
have  described  above.  The  time  is 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaclIElson. 
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NOnCE  OF  THE  DETERMINATION 
AND  WAIVER  UNDER  RULE  XLin 
BY  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  XLIII 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  notice  of  a  Member  who  proposes  to 
participate  in  a  program,  the  principal 
objective  of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign education  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid 
for  by  that  foreign  government  or  organ- 
ization. 

On  application  of  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics, 
on  April  6,  1977,  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
facts  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee on  April  5,  that  his  participation  in 
an  educational  program  at  the  Tamkang 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Taipei, 
Republic  of  China,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.  The 
itinerary  involves  direct  air  flight  to  Tai- 
pei on  April  6,  1977,  and  direct  return 
on  or  about  April  14,  1977. 

The  committee  stated  in  replying  to 
Senator  Goldwater's  letter  that  the  com- 
mittee's letter  is  "without  any  prece- 
dential value,  because  rule  XLIU  only 
recently  was  adopted  and  the  committee 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  study  all  its 
implications." 


STATEMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER  AB- 
BOTT WASHBURN  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OP  BROAD- 
CASTERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  held 
its  annual  convention  last  week.  The 
gathering  was  a  great  success,  I  under- 
stand, as  over  6,000  broadcasters  came 
here  to  Washington  for  the  meetings  and 
workshops.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
convention  was  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
applicability  of  the  first  amendment  to 
broadcasting.  This  panel  was  comprised 
of  FCC  Commissioner  Abbott  Washburn ; 
former  Commissioners  Nicholas  John- 
son, Lee  Loevinger,  and  Kenneth  Cox; 
and  our  beloved  former  colleague  and 
chairman  of  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee for  many  years,  John  Pas- 
tore. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  open- 
ing statement  of  Commissioner  Wash- 
bum.  Commissioner  Washburn  has  stud- 
ied the  issue  of  the  first  amendment  ap- 
plicability for  broadcasting  very  care- 
fully and  is  well-known  for  his  strong 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the  fairness  doctrine.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Commissioner  Washburn's 
opening  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The    Statement    of    Commissioner    Abbott 
Washburn 

After  two  and  a  half  years  on  the  Com- 
mission observing  the  Fairness  Doctrine  in 


operation,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that,  without  imposing  an  undue  burden,  the 
Doctrine  provides  useful  guidelines  for  broad- 
casters in  carrying  out  their  public  trust. 
Rather  than  inhibiting  freedom  of  speech, 
the  Doctrine  ensures  that  more  views,  and 
opposing  views,  are  given  to  the  public  over 
the  air.  To  speak  of  this  as  "tyranny"  and 
"censorship"  Is  palpable  nonsense. 

The  first  Amendment  protects  the  public's 
right  to  receive  information — Just  as  it  pro- 
tects the  licensee's  right  to  broadcast  infor- 
mation. The  Supreme  Court  has  laid  heavy 
emphasis  on  that  first  right,  the  public's 
right.  In  Red  Lion  the  Court  scrutinized  the 
Doctrine  and  held  that  it  enhances  rather 
than  abridges  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

The  Court  stated:  "It  Is  the  right  of  the 
viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right  of  the 
broadcasters  which  is  paramount  ...  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  to  preserve 
an  uninhibited  marketplace  of  ideas  In  which 
truth  wiU  ultimately  prevail,  rather  than  to 
countenance  monopolization  of  that  market, 
whether  it  be  by  the  Government  itself  or  by 
a  private  licensee." 

Congress,  likewise,  recognizes  that  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  is  an  appropriate  imple- 
mentation of  policy  embodied  in  the  Com- 
munications Act.  We  see  this  in  Congress' 
repeated  refusal  to  adopt  proposals  which 
would  amend  or  abolish  the  Doctrine. 

The  fact  Is  it's  a  mild  rule.  It  leaves  the 
choice  of  issues  largely  up  to  the  broadcaster. 
Opposing  views  need  not  be  included  on  the 
same  program  but  merely  somewhere  in  his 
overall  programming.  No  precise  equal  bal- 
ance of  time  need  be  given  to  opposing  posi- 
tions. The  choice  of  spokespersons  and  the 
format  of  presentation  are  also  left  to  the 
reasonable,  good-faith  judgment  of  the  li- 
censee. 

And  the  Doctrine  is  working.  The  Commis- 
sion receives  several  thousand  Fairness  com- 
plaints each  year.  The  fact  that  only  a  very 
small  number  of  them  are  found  to  have  mer- 
it Is  a  credit  to  the  industry.  The  rule,  from 
the  beginning,  has  been  administered  by  the 
Commission  with  proper  restraint. 

A  Texas  broadcaster  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years  came  In  recently  to  talk 
about  VHF  Drop-ins.  Afterwards  I  asked 
him  whether  the  Fairness  Doctrine  had  ever 
had  a  "chilling  effect"  or  had  in  any  way 
inhibited  him  and  his  colleagues  from  edl- 
torallzlng  or  discussing  controversial  issues 
over  the  air. 

"Never,"  he  replied.  "For  two  decades  we 
have  had  a  poUcy  of  vigorous  coverage  of 
controversial  issues  on  our  stations.  And  we 
have  always  tried  our  best  to  provide  a  bal- 
ance of  viewpoints." 

I  said  I  believed  this  was  the  attitude  oJ 
most  broadcasters  around  the  coxintry. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  "but  there  are 
certain  timid  broadcasters  who  won't  get 
Into  issues.  But  it's  not  because  of  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine." 

I  knew  what  be  meant.  There  are  some 
broadcasters  who  don't  editorallze  and  who 
prefer  to  avoid  all  Issues  more  controversial 
than  canoe  safety.  Is  it  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
that  Is  ohllUng  them?  Not  on  your  carbon 
microphone.  It's  a  don't-rock-the-boat  atti- 
tude of  not  offending  local  advertisers.  If  the 
station  comes  out  for  or  against  abortions 
for  the  poor,  for  or  against  hand-gun  con- 
trol, for  or  against  ERA,  for  or  against  nu- 
clear power  plants — it  Is  going  to  draw  some 
flak  from  the  community  and,  sometimes, 
from  Important  advertisers.  So  it's  easier  to 
stick  to  canoe-safety  and  seat-belt  fasten- 
ing. Sometimes,  as  an  alibi  for  not  airing 
a  controversial  subject,  they  argue  that  qual- 
ified opposing  voices  are  hard  to  find,  or 
that,   once   located,   can't   be  persuaded   to 
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come  down  to  the  station.  Such  excuses  are 
unconvincing.  If  it  is  a  hotly  debated  issue 
in  the  community,  qualified  spokespersons 
are  eager  to  be  heard  and  will  be  more  than 
appreciative  of  the  opportunity  extended 
to  them  by  the  broadcaster. 

These  timid  ones  are,  In  actuality,  chilled 
by  quite  different  winds  than  the  Fairness 
rule. 

Meantime  at  the  Commission  we  are  pres- 
sured by  various  public  action  groups  to  set 
up  strict  standards  and  requirements  for 
news  and  public  affairs — to  require  a  certain 
number  of  public  service  announcements 
every  two  hours — to  call  upon  broadcasters 
to  make  certain  amounts  of  time  available 
for  "freedom  of  speech"  messages,  to  assist 
organizations  in  the  production  of  such  mes- 
sages, etc.,  etc. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  candidly,  that  your  best 
defense  against  this  type  of  Intrusion  Is  to 
operate  in  the  public  Interest  tmder  the 
Fairness  Doctrine.  It  calls  for  two  simple 
actions : 

1.  Cover  controversial  Issues  of  public  im- 
portance in  your  community; 

2.  Let  opposing  sides  of  these  Issues  be 
heard. 

Both  of  these  are  things  which  most  li- 
censees are  trying  hard  to  do  anyway. 

So  long  as  you  function  under  these  rea- 
sonable guidelines,  the  Commission  can 
rightly  find  that  requiring  "free  speech  mes- 
sages" and  all  the  rest  Is  not  necessary. 
Frankly,  if  I  were  a  broadcaster  I  would  look 
upon  the  Fairness  Doctrine  as  a  help  and  a 
bulwark.  And  I  would  feel  that  I  and  my 
National  Association  had  more  important 
things  to  talk  to  the  Congress  about. 

Regardless  of  what  the  networks  may  say 
(for  reasons  of  their  own),  it  Is  not  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Individual  broadcaster  to  try 
to  erode  the  Fairness  rule.  Nor  will  there  ever 
be  more  than  a  shadow  of  a  chance,  in  my 
opinion,  to  abolish  it  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  In  the  business  of  granting  exclusive- 
use  rights  to  a  scarce  public  resource.  Tech- 
nology may.  In  the  future,  give  us  an  abun- 
dance of  channels  and  thus  eliminate  the 
need  for  licensing.  But  until  that  time  comes, 
the  Doctrine  Is  sensible  and  useful,  both  for 
the  public  and  the  broadcaster. 

A  fair  balance  is  what  the  framers  .of  the 
Constitution  were  after — and  that  Is  what 
the  Doctrine  ensures. 

A  poll  of  approximately  1.000  ballots  at  the 
National  Association  of  Television  Program 
Executives  convention  In  Miami  last  month 
revealed  that  on  the  question  of  Including 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  in  any  rewrite  of  the 
Communications  Act.  55%  voted  to  Include 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  44.6%  were  against 
including  it.  This  Is  strong  evidence  that  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  is  not  an  Issue  with  most 
executives  who  are  responsible  for  program- 
ming. They  see  the  Doctrine  as  a  useful  set  of 
guidelines  that  helps  them.  Here  we  have 
55%  of  them  voting  to  retain  Fairness  Doc- 
trine language  In  the  Act. 

The  first  general  statement  of  the  Fairness 
principle  was  set  forth  by  the  Commission  in 
1949.  It  was  given  statutory  status  by  Con- 
gress in  1959;  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Red  Lion  in  1969;  and  reasserted  by  the 
Court  in  the  BEM  case  In  1973.  In  1974,  after 
a  3-year  review  of  the  Doctrine,  the  Commis- 
sion Issued  unanimously  a  lengthy  report  re- 
confirming Its  soundness  and  usefulness.  So 
there  Is  close  to  a  30-year  history  behind  the 
Doctrine.  Many  good  minds  in  all  three 
Branches  of  Government  and  in  the  broad- 
casting Industry  have  focused  on  the  subject 
during  that  period — and  what  has  evolved 
works  well,  both  for  the  Industry  and  the 
public.  My  grandfather,  in  Minnesota,  used  to 
tell  us:  "Never  tinker  with  a  machine  that's 
running  well." 


CONSERVATION  ENERGY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  need  to 
promote  energy  conservation  is  a  press- 
ing national  priority,  one  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  neglect.  The  events  of 
this  past  winter — the  school  closings,  un- 
employment, and  astronomical  heating 
biUs — should  have  made  this  lesson  crys- 
tal clear.  Yet  we  continue  to  use  energy 
in  inefficient  and  wasteful  ways,  as 
though  supplies  were  limitless. 

Since  1950,  the  national  demand  for 
energy  has  been  growing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  4  percent.  If  demand  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  this  rate,  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  powerplants  and 
other  facilities  needed  to  meet  this  de- 
mand will  consume  around  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  investment  capital 
available  for  all  purposes  in  this  country, 
including  the  transportation,  medical, 
and  industrial  sectors  so  vital  to  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

Permitting  energy  demand  to  grow  at 
this  rate  will  also  increase  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  suppliers  of  crude  oil.  We 
should  have  learned  the  peril  of  this 
course  from  the  1973  oil  embargo.  Yet  our 
reliance  on  foreign  oil  continues  to  in- 
crease. This  February,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  the  United  States  imported  more 
than  half  of  all  crude  oil  consumed  do- 
mestically. 

To  protect  our  national  security,  to  cut 
down  on  the  environmental  degradation 
associated  with  energy  production  and 
consumption,  and  to  make  unnecessary 
the  distasteful  choice  between  increasing 
our  reliance  on  foreign  crude  and  con- 
structing more  nuclear  reactors,  I  believe 
we  need  to  make  a  concerted  national  ef- 
fort to  encourage  the  conservation  of 
energy. 

To  this  end,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  I 
have  launched  the  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy,  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
organization  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  energy  conservation  in  every  sector 
of  our  society. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Alliance 
is  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Investment 
in  more  energy-efficient  buildings,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  industrial  proc- 
esses. The  conservation  efforts  of  North- 
em  Illinois  Gas  Co.— NIGAS,  the  fifth 
largest  gas  supplier  in  the  country  and 
the  largest  in  Illinois,  exemplify  the  sort 
of  effort  we  seek  to  encourage. 

Since  1974,  NIGAS  has  promoted  the 
installation  of  ceiling  insulation  in  pri- 
vate homes  through  a  special  financing 
plan.  The  homeowners  participating  in 
this  program  have  reported  savings  on 
their  heating  bills  averaging  17  percent. 
NIGAS  also  offers  heating  efficiency 
audits  to  their  commercial  customers, 
and  participants  report  savings  of  15  to 
30  percent  in  their  heating  expenses.  To 
facilitate  the  spread  of  energy-saving 
technology,  the  company  periodically 
organizes  energy  conservation  exposi- 
tions, bringing  together  large-scale  gas 
users,  architects,  engineers,  and  manu- 
facturers of  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment. The  conservation  programs  of 
Northern  Illinois  Gas  present  a  model  of 


progressive  and  enlightened  business 
management  which  more  companies 
should  follow,  I  commend  NIGAS  for  its 
efforts. 

Many  people  are  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  a  thoroughgoing  conservation 
effort  because  they  fear  that  conserva- 
tion necessarily  entails  slower  economic 
growth.  In  fact,  rapidly  increasing 
energy  consumption  is  not  a  prerequisite 
to  economic  expansion. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  study 
which  persuasively  refutes  the  notion 
that  the  alternative  to  spiraling  rates  of 
energy  consumption  is  economic  stagna- 
tion. The  results  of  this  study,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Eric  Hirst  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  were  published  in  the 
December  17, 1976,  issue  of  Science  under 
the  title,  "Residential  Energy  Use  Alter- 
natives :  1976  to  2000."  According  to  Dr. 
Hirst,  a  vigorous  conservation  program, 
of  the  type  envisioned  by  myself  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Alliance,  could 
reduce  energy  use  growth  to  almost  zero 
between  now  and  the  year  2000.  The 
technical  nature  of  the  article  and  the 
many  charts  and  graphs  accompanying 
it  make  it  inappropriate  for  publication 
in  the  Record.  Instead,  I  will  briefly 
summarize  its  major  conclusions  and 
and  findings,  as  follows: 

During  the  25  years  prior  to  1975,  en- 
ergy consumption  in  the  United  States 
grew  at  a  yearly  rate  of  3.6  percent,  ap- 
proximately double  the  rate  of  household 
formation.  This  unusually  high  rate  was 
due  to  the  growth  in  ownership  of  en- 
ergy-intensive household  equipment  such 
as  food  freezers  and  air  conditioners, 
shifts  from  small  energy-efficient  de- 
vices to  larger,  less  efficient  imits,  and 
increasing  household  use  of  equipment, 
such  as  increased  use  of  long,  hot 
showers. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  effort 
to  curb  energy  use.  Dr.  Hirst  predicts 
that  consumption  rates  will  decline  due 
to  a  slowdown  in  the  formation  of  house- 
holds and  in  population  growth  rates,  in- 
creases in  fuel  prices,  a  saturation  of 
equipment  ownership  for  major  residen- 
tial energy  uses,  and  a  change  in  housing 
choices  away  from  single  family  units. 

However,  if  programs  are  implemented 
to  raise  energy  prices  even  further,  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  household  ap- 
pliances, and  to  improve  the  thermal  in- 
tegrity of  household  units,  Mr.  Hirst  pre- 
dicts an  energy  use  growth  rate  of  only 
four-tenths  percent  yearly  for  the  next 
25  years.  If  we  move  toward  greater  use 
of  solar  power,  the  growth  rate  would 
be  even  lower. 

Dr.  Hirst's  prediction  is  an  encourag- 
ing one,  but  it  is  no  cause  for  compla- 
cency. To  move  toward  near-zero  energy 
growth,  we  must  make  every  effort  to  cut 
out  inefficient  modes  of  production  and 
wasteful  forms  of  consumption. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan Federation,  I  gave  a  speech  present- 
ing my  views  on  this  subject  in  greater 
detail.  Another  interesting  document  on 
the  subject  of  energy  savings  is  a  state- 
ment by  Northern  Dlinois  Gas  describ- 
ing their  energy  conservation  programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  these  statements  be 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

AoDBESs  BY  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

Dick  Robblna,  Kathy  Schucl ,  Lois  Mc- 
Clure,  Helen  Bleker,  James  Altc  r,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Federation 

It  Is  a  pleasiire  to  partlclpkte  In  this 
meeting.  I  know  the  Federation  has  already 
launched  an  energy  conservatli  >n  program 
and  I  commend  you  for  your  foresight,  Initia- 
tive and  ambition. 

For  years,  we  seemed  to  do 
Ignore  the  need  for  a  national  e 
Some  wondered  If  the  costs  and 
coix^>reh«Q8lve  energy  program  colild 
dlstrtbuted  througjiout  o\u-  soclfty 
handful   knew   that   we  were 
enormous  amounts  of  energy 
sumed  that  conservation  meant 
nomlc  growth. 

Record    cold    temperatures 
which    caused  fuel  shortages 
utility   bills   and-  Increased   u 
awakened  the  whole  nation  to 
of   the   energy    crisis.    Tbe   Adnllnlstratlon, 
Congress  and  leaders  In  every  sector 
are  at  last  beginning  to  realize 
not  achieve  our  basic  goals  as  a 
out  facing  up  to  the  energy  problem 

To  achieve  steady  economic 
full  employment  and  low  Inflatldn 
priority  should  be  energy  conservation 
ly  half  the  energy  we  consume  Is 
produces    absolutely    nothing,    "rtiat 
we,  as  a  nation,  burn  the  equivalent 
18  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day, 
nearly  $250  million,  and  receive 
nothing.  The  largest  and  cheapest 
new  energy  for  economic   growt  a 
servatlon  energy" — the  energy  " 
cutting  energy  waste. 

Last  November,  at  the  National 
I  called  upon  the  Admlnlstratlcb 
target    of    zero    growth    in    prim  iry 
consumption  over  the  next 
that  call  today.  For  the  past  25 
demand    has  been   growing   at 
per  cent  a  year,  close  to  the 
our  economy.  Economic  growth 
growth  do  not  need  to  proceed  In 

We   do  not  know  just  how 
country  or  this  planet  may  be 
fossil    fuels.   But   we   do   know 
that  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
to  pay  the  mounting  costs  of 
Increases  In  demand  for  new 

Three   main   questions  dommaf« 
bate  about  energy  conservation 
difference  will   It  make  If  we 
out  effort  to  cut  waste  and  use 
we  have  more  efficiently?  How 
this  huge  task?  What  advantages 
a  nation  and  as  individuals 
through  conservation? 

In  tbe  decade  ending  In  1974, 
new  energy  led  to  an  Investment 
than  $300  billion.  For    the  decide 
in  1985,  the  Federal  Energy 
estimates  that  demand  will  rise 
mainly  because  of  higher  energy 

But  It  is  still  the  conventional 
demand  In  this  period  will 
as  much  as  two  or  three  per  cen' 

This  would  mean  a  very  large 
energy  consumption  from  the 
The  Investment  cost  of  meeting 
with   new   electric  power   plants 
facilities  has  been  estimated  In 
$660  billion  to  $1  trillion.  That  Is 
to  two-thirds  of  all  the  Investment 
we  are  likely  to  have  available 
decade. 

This  fact  alone  should  tell  us 
thing  Is  terribly  wrong  with  our 
meet  future  energy  needs.  Putting 
money    Into   producing    new 
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mean  starving  other  key  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy that  compete  for  scarce  capital,  such 
as  health,  education,  housing  and  transpor- 
tation. And  by  using  up  finite  energy  sources 
at  a  breakneck  pace,  we  will  exhaust  raw 
materials  needed  for  non-energy  uses.  This 
process  has  been  mockingly  called  "strength 
through  exhaustion." 

A  well  planned  conservation  program  will 
have  as  one  of  Its  prime  goals  the  creation 
of  more  jobs.  In  almost  every  sector  of  our 
society,  using  less  energy  or  using  It  more 
efficiently  means  putting  people  back  to 
work. 

Conservation  will  also  help  limit  the  en- 
vironmental damage  that  results  from  oil 
spills,  strlp-mlnlng  and  disposing  of  large 
quantities  of  nuclear  waste. 

Efforts  to  Increase  employment  by  encour- 
aging energy  thrift  can  also  help  fight  In- 
flation. The  more  we  draw  on  reserves  of 
nonrenewable  fuels,  the  more  difficult  It  will 
be  to  prevent  fuel  prices  from  rising.  If  free 
market  conditions  set  the  prices,  the  scarcity 
or  Inaccessibility  of  reserves  will  tend  to 
drive  prices  up.  If  producer  or  distributor 
cartels  set  prices,  they  will  often  find  it  in 
their  Interest  to  charge  more.  Even  if  the 
Federal  government  exercises  control  over 
the  prices  of  all  the  energy  consumed,  in  the 
national  Interest  the  President  might  decide 
to  raise  prices  to  refiect  real  energy  costs. 

Catering  to  a  two  to  three  per  cent  annual 
energy  demand  growth  will  also  Increase  our 
dependence  on  foreign  sources.  In  January, 
for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  we  Imported 
more  than  half  of  the  oil  we  consumed.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  Draft  1977 
National  Energy  Outlook  projects  further 
Increases  In  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
over  the  next  decade.  In  the  past  three  years, 
home  heating  bills  have  Increased  consider- 
ably because  of  the  four- fold  Increase  in  the 
price  of  OPEC  oil.  Reducing  our  total  demand 
for  OPEC  oil  would  be  a  real  move  toward 
less  dependency. 

Protecting  our  access  to  foreign  energy 
supplies  is  one  of  the  central  alms  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  This  severely  limits  our  political 
and  military  choices  In  a  growing  number  of 
situations.  Nothing  would  strengthen  our 
world  position  more  than  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil. 

Nothing  would  Improve  our  relations 
more,  with  rich  and  poor  nations  alike,  than 
correcting  our  extraordinarily  wasteful 
habits.  With  only  six  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population,  we  consume  30  per  cent  of  its 
energy  resources.  Many  nations  believe  that 
we  are  taking  more  than  our  share  of  the 
world's  patrimony,  thus  hastening  the  end 
of  the  age  of  fossil  fuels  before  other 
energy  sources  can  be  developed  to  meet 
v,rorld  needs. 

By  catering  to  endless  demands  for  energy 
here  at  home,  we  risk  destroying  the  essen- 
tial resilience  of  our  social  and  economic 
system.  Resilience  is  the  quality  that  allows 
a  nation  to  recover  rapidly  from  economic 
setbacks  by  correcting  past  errors  and  taking 
advantage  of  new  technology. 

Many  of  us  take  for  granted  the  resilience 
of  our  economy,  including  the  energy-pro- 
ducing sector.  We  grumble  about  higher  fuel 
bills,  but  we  tend  to  think  of  America  as  a 
leading  producer  of  energy  with  virtually 
limitless  reserves.  If  shortages  occur,  as  they 
have  this  winter,  many  suspect  they  are 
caused  by  big  producers  holding  back  sup- 
plies. Some  producers  might  be  purposely 
withholding  supplies.  But  that  Is  not  the 
root  of  the  problem.  Even  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, the  gas  lines,  and  the  power  failures 
and  brownouts  in  some  of  our  cities  failed 
to  put  across  the  message. 

So  let's  say  It  loud  and  clear.  We  don't 
have  the  resilience  we  need  when  our  re- 
sponse to  the  OPEC  embargo  has  been  to 
steadily  increase  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  We  don't  have  the  resilience  we  need 
when  cold  weather  means  factories  and 
schools  must  close  for  lack  of  oil  or  natural 
gas.  We  don't  have  tbe  resilience  we  need 


when  we  lock  ourselves  into  highly  expen- 
sive, centralized  and  inflexible  power  systems 
that  take  a  decade  or  more  to  bvUId. 

The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  forecasts 
that  we  will  triple  the  number  of  nuclear 
power  plants  over  the  next  decade.  The 
average  capacity  of  each  new  reactor  will 
be  1,000  megawatts.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated the  enormous  scope  for  conservation — 
which  makes  it  highly  questionable  that 
we  need  this  new  capacity.  Moreover,  we 
are  still  a  long  way  from  solving  the  basic 
problem  of  radioactive  waste  disposal  and 
providing  adequate  safeguards  against  nu- 
clear accidents,  sabotage  and  proliferation. 
Therefore,  it  will  not  Increase  our  resilience 
as  a  nation  to  add  all  of  these  new  reactors. 
Our  long-range  planning  has  been  based 
too  much  on  past  trends.  Planning  must  re- 
sult in  forecasting  future  problems  and  re- 
quirements. We  have  concentrated  on  build- 
ing large  and  complex  systems  that  are  vul- 
nerable to  a  wide  range  of  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances. Business,  Industry,  and  con- 
sumers are  paying  more  for  lees  reliable 
service.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  vast  regu- 
latory bureaucracies  that  have  insufficient 
awareness  of  public  needs.  Replacing  this 
rigidity  with  resilience  and  self-reliance  is 
one  of  tbe  greatest  needs  for  the  entire  na- 
tion and  individual  citizens. 

The  need  for  a  national  effort  to  save  en- 
ergy is  so  compelling  that  we  all  must  do  our 
part.  Last  month  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  I  launched  a  private,  non-profit,  non- 
partisan organization  called  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  a 
broadly-based  constituency  and  to  set  quan- 
titative goals  for  energy  conservation  in 
every  sector  of  our  society,  including  build- 
ing construction,  transportation,  electrical 
power  generation  and  Industrial  processes. 

A  number  of  groups  and  Institutions  such 
as  your  own  federation  are  working  in  the 
area  of  energy  conservation,  but  the  Alliance 
to  Save  Energy  Is  the  first  organization  cre- 
ated solely  for  this  purpose.  It  will  not  com- 
pete with  existing  groups,  but  will  seek  to 
supplement  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of 
such  groups  as  Illinois'  Center  for  Alternative 
Energy. 

President  Carter  has  strongly  endorsed  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance.  Former  President  Ford 
and  Vice  President  Mondale  are  Honorary 
Chairmen  of  the  organization. 

Alliance  activities  will  be  determined  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  in  consultation  with  an 
Advisory  Board  made  up  of  Individuals  from 
all  sectors  of  American  life.  ASE  will  gen- 
erally operate  by  consensus  with  directors, 
advisors  and  members  reserving  the  right  to 
dissent  from  the  organization's  position  and 
to  express  individual  opinions.  The  Alliance 
will  be  funded  by  contributions  from  diverse 
sectors. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Dick  Robblns,  your 
Executive  Director,  has  agreed  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence on  Energy  Conservation  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  This  conference 
will  help  Increase  public  awareness  about  the 
need  to  make  energy  conservation  the  center- 
piece of  our  national  energy  program. 

We  will  welcome  suggestions  from  all  of 
you  about  the  types  of  activities  this  um- 
brella organization  should  emphasize.  The 
following  facts  suggest  the  kinds  of  activities 
the  Alliance  can  usefully  pursue. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  esti- 
mates that  a  national  commitment^ 
grading   the   energy   efficiency , 
would,  by  1990,  save  the  equivalent 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day\ 

By  adopting  technologies  nov 
ployed  In  other  countries,  the  steWindustry 
can  reduce  its  huge  fuel  demande  by  about 
50  per  cent  by  1995,  according  to  a  1974  Ford 
Foundation  study. 

Recycled  scrap  aluminum  requires  only 
five  per  cent  as  much  energy  as  aluminum 
refined  from  virgin  ore. 

Eric  Hirst,  a  research  engineer  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  reported  in  the 
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December  1976  issue  of  Science  magazine 
that  a  vigorous  conservation  program  in  the 
residential  sector  could  reduce  energy  use 
growth  to  almost  zero  by  the  year  2000 — with 
no  change  in  life-style  and  even  with  no 
Increased  use  of  solar  energy. 

— Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  industrial  fuel, 
or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  fuel  con- 
sumption. Is  used  to  generate  process  steam. 
If  this  steam  were  first  used  to  generate  elec- 
tricity and  then  used  as  process  steam,  more 
electricity  would  be  produced  than  the  entire 
industrial  sector  now  buys  from  utilities. 
This  process,  known  as  "congeneration,"  pro- 
duces much  cheaper  electricity  than  cen- 
tralized power  plants. 

— The  transportation  sector  Is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  areas  of  our  society,  yet 
there  is  tremendous  scope  for  reducing  en- 
ergy consumption.  Former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation William  Coleman,  concluded,  be- 
fore he  left  office,  that  more  efficient  use  of 
energy  would  actually  reduce  the  total  re- 
quirement for  energy  in  transportation  over 
the  next  decade. 

Conservation  is  crucial  to  achieving  cur 
broad  economic  goals  as  a  nation.  "Conserva- 
tion energy"  Is  the  cheapest,  cleanest  and 
most  abundant  source  of  new  energy  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  Is  anti-inflationary.  And 
investing  in  conservation  Is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  tackle  the  unemployment  problems 
while  Investing  In  new  power  plants  Is  one 
of  the  least  effective  ways  to  create  new  Jobs. 

The  appeal  of  conservation  is  non-partisan 
and  non-ldeologlcal.  Conservatives  and  lib- 
erals, oil  companies  and  environmentalists, 
Israelis  and  Arab  OPEC  countries,  are  at- 
tracted equally  by  the  prospect  of  stronger 
economic  growth  and  energy  self-reliance  fcr 
America.  By  the  same  token,  few  Americans 
are  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  having  our 
foreign  policy  mortgaged  to  foreign  suppliers 
and  our  domestic  life  controlled  by  vast  reg- 
ulatory bureaucracies. 

The  concept  of  conservation  is  not  revolu- 
tionary. It  makes  no  radical  or  unfair  de- 
mands on  any  sector  of  our  society.  It  Is  not  a 
prescription  for  a  "no-growth"  economy. 

I  believe  we  can  all  work  together  to  solve 
our  national  energy  problem.  I  am  confident 
that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress 
will  face  the  energy  crisis  and  act.  But.  the 
implementation  and  success  of  this  effort  to 
save  depends  on  every  American.  With  yovir 
cooperation  we  can  get  this  Important  mes- 
sage to  the  people.  Conservation  means  doing 
better,  not  doing  without. 

Statement  of  A.  R.  Johnsen 
Northern  Illinois  Gas  (NI-Gas)  distrib- 
utes natural  gas  in  35  counties  covering 
17,100  square  miles  In  the  northern  third 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Company  had 
a  total  gas  sendout  of  over  536  billion  cubic 
feet  in  1976.  That  one  block  of  energy  repre- 
sented 48%  of  the  natural  gas  or  some  37% 
of  the  total  gas  and  electric  utility  energy 
distributed  in  the  entire  State  of  Illinois. 
Nl-Oas  has  experienced  some  of  the  same 
supply  problems  as  other  gas  companies; 
however,  due  to  our  investment  in  under- 
ground storage  facilities,  supplemental  nat- 
ural gas  and  the  overall  conservation  effect, 
It  has  been  able,  through  an  approved  con- 
trolled attachment  plan,  to  continue  serving 
the  needs  of  existing  customers  and  most 
of  the  needs  of  its  new  customers. 

Nl-Oas  has  been  very  active  In  promoting 
energy  conservation  programs  to  its  1 ,300,000 
residential.  Industrial  and  commercial  cus- 
tomers. The  Division  of  Energy's  Feasibility 
Report  Identlfles  a  number  of  these  pro- 
grams in  its  recommendation. 

NI-Gas  has  been  actively  promoting  ceil- 
ing insulation  for  single  family  homes 
through  local  contractors  since  1974.  In- 
cluded in  this  program  is  a  financing  plan 
which  approximately  40%  of  Nl-Oas'  insul- 
ation customers  utilize.  We  feel  that  celling 
relnsulatlon  is  one  of  the  most  feasible 
methods  of  conserving  fuel  in  the  residential 
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market.  We  have  just  completed  a  sampling 
of  customers  who  installed  additional  insul- 
ation in  1976  and  find  that  the  average  sav- 
mgs  of  gas  for  heating  was  17Vb.  The  Com- 
pany plans  to  continue  this  program  in  1977. 
One  of  the  most  successful  programs  that 
Nl-Oas  has  undertaken  Is  our  commercial/ 
industrial  conservation  survey  program.  NI- 
Gas  energy  consultants  visit  customers' 
plants  and  provide  advice  and  assistance  In 
conducting  efficiency  audits  on  heating  and 
process  equipment.  This  program  was  started 
in  1972  and  some  5,000  plant  audits  have 
been  made  to  date.  NI-Gas  personnel  also 
recommend  other  energy  conservation  steps 
such  as  Insulation  and  heat  recovery.  Gas 
energy  savings  of  15%,  to  30%  or  naore  have 
been  achieved  by  our  customers  through 
this  program. 

To  recognize  cc«nmerclal  and  industrial 
customers  who  have  responded  to  the  need 
lor  energy  conservation  in  their  operations, 
NI-Gas  has  established  an  "Energy  Conser- 
vation Award".  This  award  Is  given  to  our 
customers  who  have  committed  themselves 
to  energy  conservation,  have  been  surveyed 
by  our  energy  consultants  and  have  acted 
upon  our  energy  conservation  recommenda- 
tions. The  award  consists  of  a  certificate 
and  lapel  pins. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Nl-Oas  has  pre- 
sented ENERCONEXPO's,  Energy  Coserva- 
tlon  Expositions.  They  have  brought  together 
large  volume  users  of  gas  energy.  Involved 
architects  and  engineers  and  other  selected 
people,  and  manufacturers  of  energy  con- 
servation material  and  equipment  in  an  in- 
tensive one-day  seminar  and  exposition, 
where  In  addition,  experts  In  the  energy  con- 
servation field  gave  talks  on  this  most  timely 
subject.  Almost  1,500  energy  decision  makers 
have  attended  these  highly  successful  meet- 
ings. 

The  Company  has  produced  collateral  ma- 
terial and  conducted  advertising  campaigns 
directed  at  educating  the  general  public  and 
students,  suggesting  ways  to  conserve  energy 
and  emphasizing  why  conservation  of  energy 
Is  so  Important  for  the  future.  Through  these 
educational  programs  we  feel  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  high  level  of  aware- 
ness relative  to  conservation  among  our 
customers.  This  high  level  of  awareness  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  In  a  recent 
s\u-vey  of  NI-Gas  customers,  92%  reported 
that  they  had  taken  steps  to  Implement  a 
conservation  program  In  their  own  home. 

NI-Gas  has  hosted  two  programs  for  the 
Division  of  Energy  to  educate  students  and 
high  school  teachers  as  part  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Youth  Leadership  Train- 
ing Program.  Six  Illinois  seminars  will  be 
held  throughout  the  State  In  1977.  We  intend 
to  continue  to  cooperate  in  this  program. 

Energy  surveys  have  been  conducted  in 
over  1,000  schools  assisting  school  building 
operators  In  their  conservation  efforts.  A 
number  of  school  districts  and  Individual 
schools  have  been  presented  with  NI-Gas' 
Energy  Conservation  Achievement  Award  for 
implementation  of  the  Improvements  sug- 
gested In  these  on-site  surveys.  Some  area 
schools  have  reduced  gas  consumption  by 
15%  or  more. 

NI-Gas  has  also  been  encouraging  the 
home  building  Industry  to  upgrade  the  con- 
servation standards  In  new  homes.  Over  500 
Energy  Conservation  Awards  have  been  pre- 
sented to  projects  that  Include  celling  and 
wall  insulation  which  meets  or  exceeds  cur- 
rent FHA  standards  and  storm  or  Insulating 
type  windows  and  doors. 

Obviously,  NI-Gas  has,  since  1972.  Imple- 
mented a  wide  range  of  programs  to  assist 
the  State  of  Illinois  In  accomplishing  Its 
conservation  objectives.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  equipped  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
posed Energy  Conservation  Audit  as  outlined 
In  the  proposal.  The  communities  should, 
and  are  beginning  to,  establish  standards  of 
their  own  in  local  building  codes  for  con- 


struction requirements.  This  Is  where  the 
responsibility  should  be  placed. 

Often  services  are  run  to  homes  when 
still  in  the  foundation  stage,  much  too 
early  to  determine  If  energy  conservation 
standards  will  be  met.  Building  officials  and 
the  home  building  industry  are  cooperating 
to  establish  such  standards.  NI-Gas  is  help- 
ing by  providing  information  and  consulta- 
tion. 

Nl-Oas  does  not  promote  nor  encourage 
gas  burnmg  for  decorative  lighting  purposes. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  many 
existing  gas  lights  are  the  only  form  of  se- 
curity lighting  available  to  homeowners. 

We  endorse  the  elimination  of  standing 
pilots  on  new  appliances  and  heating  equip- 
ment but  have  serious  reservations  about 
refitting  existing  appliances  to  eliminate 
standing  pilots.  The  gas  appliance  Indvistry 
Is  well  on  the  way  toward  Its  goal  of  Im- 
proving efficiency  of  its  products  by  20% 
or  more.  As  this  new  generation  of  ap- 
pliances replace  older,  less  efficient  equip- 
ment, we  will  begin  to  see  substantial  gains 
In  conservation. 

NI-Gas  has  not  suffered  as  severely  as 
other  utilities  during  this  cold  winter.  This 
is  due  primarily  to  our  underground  stor- 
age system  which  Is  the  largest  in  the  In- 
dustry. We  plan  to  design  ovir  systems  to 
provide  enough  gas  for  two  extreme  winters 
in  a  row.  We  are  having  one  right  now.  Our 
Supplemental  Natural  Gas  plant  provides 
additional  customer  supplies  and  we  are  an 
active  participant  in  the  Illinois  coal  gasi- 
fication group,  which  Is  attempting  to  get 
a  coal  gasification  program  underway.  We 
are  planning  for  the  future  and  feel  that 
natural  gas  will  remain  as  a  primary  energy 
Boiu-ce  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  With  less 
restrictive  legislation  and  new  technology, 
supplies  will  be  available  for  many  years. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  belief  by 
some  government  agencies  that  the  all-elec- 
tric economy  is  the  answer  for  the  future 
of  energy.  Before  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  all-electric  economy,  a  longer  look  Is 
warranted  into  the  relative  source  efficiency 
of  the  various  fuels  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  applications.  The 
additional  studies  suggested  in  tlie  Divi- 
sion of  Energy  proposal  relative  to  the  po- 
tential fuel  switching  from  gas  and  petro- 
leum to  electric  are  vitally  necessary  be- 
fore decisions  on  the  best  energy  mix  for 
Illinois  can  be  properly  made. 


THE  ROAD  TO  RECOVERY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Yale 
Brozen  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
written  a  very  informative  article  en- 
titled "The  Road  to  Recovery".  It  is 
truly  a  lesson  in  history.  I  believe  that 
it  merits  the  attention  of  every  reader  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  especially  in 
these  times  of  continued  inflation  and 
unemployment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Brozen's  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  National  Review,  March  4,  1977) 

The  Roao  to  Recovery 

(By  Tale  Brozen) 

Lord  Tweedsmuir's  widely  quoted  state- 
ment, "Those  who  do  not  know  history  are 
condemned  to  relive  old  mistakes."  could 
not  be  more  apt  than  now.  We  are  reliving 
some  old  mistakes — and  these  mistakes  are 
impeding  recovery.  We  can  learn  which  of 
oiu:  current  economic  policies  are  mistaken 
by  an  examination  of  history.  In  particular, 
we  can  learn  that  cvurent  federal  spending 
and  the  resultant  deficit,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  aiding  recovery,  are  actually  In^edlng 
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It.  We  can  learn   from  hlstcu  y 
stlmuliis  and  deficit  spending 
road  to  prosperity. 

Take  the   experience   of 
ample.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
Ing  failed  to  produce  the 
quences   In    1949.    It   failed   to 
runaway  boom  that  was 
fiscal  Ideologues  and  It  failed 
recession.  Despite  a  marked 
cal  stimulus  in  1948  and  1949 
curred   In   1949.  In   1948,   ther; 
billion  swing  In  the  federal 
direction   labeled   "stimulus' 
Ideologues,  a  result  of  a  1948 
Increased  spending.   Those 
creases  In  spending  relative  to 
stimulate  the  economy  were  so 
a  runaway  boom  and  Inflatloi  i 
to  follow  this  $12-bllllon  swln  [ 
eral  budget  (equivalent  to  a 
crease   In   today's   budget) 
suaded  President  Trvunan  to 
cut.  Congress  overrode  Trumaif  s 

The   believers   In   the 
policy  continued  to  worry  about 
becoming  overheated  by 
and  persuaded  Truman  to  call 
slon  of  Congress,  In  August 
price  controls.  Congress  refusec 
spite  of  the  predictions  that 
would   produce    a   runaway 
siuner  prices  fell  by  5  per  cen ; 
sale  prices  by  10  per  cent  In 
16  months.  Instead  of  booming 
slid   Into   a   recession   in   late 
peaked  In  August  1948 — the 
Congress  was  called  Into  special 

The    believers    In    the    notlo 
policy  can  turn  the  economy 
have  known  better  than  to 
predictions — predictions    which 
to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
They  had  failed  just  as 
dieting  what  was  going  to 
after  the  most  enormous  shift  1 
which  has  every  ocurred  In 
ever  there  was  a  test  of  the 
1946    was    It,    and    fiscal 
If  federal  spending  makes  the 
someone  forgot  to  tell  the 
supposed  to  stop  In  1946. 

In  1945,  believers  in  the 
theory    of    prosperity    predicted 
would  see  us  suffering  from  e 
million  unemployed  because  of 
In  government  spending 
of  World  War  II.  Federal  outlajjs 
by  $60  bUUon  In  1946  (equlval 
billion  reduction  In  federal 
The  drop   In   government 
was  supposed  to  be  followed  by 
of   1933  proportions — was 
by  such  a  rapid  employment 
tries  producing  civilian  goods 
the  release  of  people  from  the 
and    the   armament    Industries 
complaints  about  shortages  of 
Fewer  than  three  million  were 
not  the  12  million  predlcted- 
the  unemployed  were  members 
club    (released   veterans   entltl4d 
$20  per  week  as  long  as  they 
employed  up  to  62  weeks)  who 
Ing  to  lose  their  membership 
Job.  Evidently,  It  Is  not 
Ing  which  keeps  the  economy 

Currently,    the    Federal 
running  a  near  record -breaklni 
$50  billion  annually,  yet  the  u 
rate  has  been  rising — from  7.3 
May  to  7.9  per  cent  In 
deficits  could  do  the  Job  of 
employment,  the  recovery  from 
cession  should  have  been 
But  It  hasn't  been.  Deficits  as  a 
unemployment  have  failed 
are  currently  not  effecting  a 
of  the  same  Is  being  urged. 

We  are  being  told  that  this 
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that  fiscal  and  the  current  recovery  are  like  no  other 
are  not  the  cyclical  episode  In  U.S.  history.  Whoever  saw 
double-digit  Infiatlon  during  a  period  of  fall- 
ing economic  activity  and  unemployment  as 
we  did  In  1974?  Whoever  saw  declining  Inter- 
est rates  during  a  recovery  such  as  we  have 
seen  during  the  past  18  months?  Interest 
rates  are  supposed  to  slide  during  a  reces- 
sion and  recover  during  an  upturn.  Interest 
rates  did  slide  during  the  downturn,  al- 
though they  did  not  begin  their  slide  until 
eight  months  after  the  recession  began.  Itie 
prime  rate  dropped  from  12  per  cent  In  July 
1974  to  8.25  per  cent  by  April  1975,  when  the 
recovery  began.  But  the  prime  rate  has  con- 
tinued to  drop,  from  8.25  per  cent  In  1975  to 
6.25  per  cent  currently.  The  Fed  Funds  rate 
has  dropped  even  more  sharply,  from  Its  13 
per  cent  peak  In  July  1974  to  4.6  per  cent 
currently,  18  months  after  recovery  began. 

The  Interest  rate  slide  hsis  been  In  the  face 
of  a  recovery  which  has  seen  civilian  employ- 
ment rise  from  84  million  In  March  1975  to 
88.1  million  currently.  So  here  we  are  with  a 
record  number  of  Jobs  and  a  record  Increase 
In  number  of  Jobs  for  any  18-month  period, 
yet  with  a  high  unemployment  rate,  with  de- 
clining Interest  rates,  and  with  depression- 
fighting  measures  being  urged  in  the  midst 
of  a  recovery  that  Is  already  well  under  way. 

Is  this  faltering  recovery  somethng  which 
requires  special  measures  to  keep  It  going? 
Should  we  apply  the  New  Deal  measures 
which  failed  In  the  1930s  to  meet  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  the  1970s?  Should  we 
enact  a  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  as  the  Demo- 
crats urge?  Should  we  enact  more  public 
works  programs  to  re-employ  the  15  per  cent 
of  construction  workers  who  are  unemployed 
as  George  Meany  urges?  Should  we  prepare  to 
clamp  on  price  controls  as  Jimmy  Carter's  ad- 
visors believe  may  be  necessary  (but  which 
Carter  himself  Is  backing  away  from)  ? 

Of  more  Inunedlate  concern,  should  we  be 
following  the  advice  of  Professor  Larry  Klein, 
one  of  Mr.  Carter's  economic  advisors?  He  Is 
urging  the  Federal  Reserve  to  reduce  Interest 
rates  by  pumping  more  money  Into  the  econ- 
omy. He  thinks  the  current  recovery  Is  be- 
ing throttled  by  high  Interest  rates.  He  wants 
to  spur  the  economy  by  reducing  Interest 
rates.  But  will  Dr.  Klein's  proposed  money 
policy  reduce  Interest  rates — or  will  It  raise 
them? 

Here  Is  where  a  little  history  can  help  us 
avoid  a  great  mistake  In  policy  which  is  be- 
ing urged  on  Mr.  Carter.  If  we  follow  Dr. 
Klein's  advice,  we  will  end  up  with  higher 
Interest  rates — not  lower  rates — and  we  will 
re-lgnlte  a  more  rapid  Inflation  after  paying 
a  very  high  price  to  reduce  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion from  its  12  per  cent  annual  rate  two 
years  ago  to  Its  current  4.8  per  cent  rate. 
To  throw  away  a  victory  half -won  at  this 
point  is  the  height  of  folly  and  Irresponsi- 
bility. 

What  can  history  tell  us  about  the  effect 
on  interest  rates  of  a  step-up  In  money 
growth.  The  first  effect  Is  that  predicted 
by  Dr.  Klein — what  we  can  call  a  liquidity 
effect.  Unexpected  Increases  In  cash  fiows  do 
cause  a  decrease  in  short-term  interest  rates 
for  five  to  eight  months. 

Dr.  Klein  would  say,  Fine.  That  Is  exactly 
what  we  want.  With  lower  interest  rates, 
business  will  borrow  more  to  carry  more 
Inventory,  to  buy  more  machinery,  and  to 
put  up  more  plant.  Developers  will  borrow 
to  erect  houses  and  apartments.  The  rise  in 
autonomous  spending  will  generate  a  multi- 
plier effect  which  will  increase  GNP  by  a 
multiple  of  the  Increased  Investment  spend- 
ing. That  will  Increase  tax  collections  and 
the  federal  deficit  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
rise  In  tax  collections. 

This  may  be  good  theology,  but  it  is  lousy 
economics  and  It  Is  contradicted  by  his- 
torical experience. 

Experience    tells  us   that    visuaUy    within 
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up.  In  another  five  to  eight  months,  they  go 
back  to  the  level  prevailing  before  the  in- 
creased money  growth  began.  After  that, 
they  exceed  the  earlier  level.  The  rise,  after 
the  initial  fall,  is  a  consequence  of  two 
effects  of  increased  money  growth.  One  can 
be  called  the  Income  effect.  Three  to  five 
months  after  an  increase  in  money  growth 
rates,  nominal  incomes  start  rising,  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  goods.  Rising  sales  lead 
business  to  start  borrowing  more  to  in- 
crease production.  The  rise  in  business  bor- 
rowing then  causes  Interest  rates  to  start 
rising. 

In  addition  to  the  income  effect,  there 
will  also  be  an  inflation  effect.  The  in- 
creased demand  for  goods  starts  prices  ris- 
ing. Historically,  every  extra  I  per  cent 
added  to  the  rate  of  inflation  adds,  with  a 
lag  If  there  has  been  a  long  period  of  price 
stability,  one  percentage  point  of  Interest 
rates.  In  the  current  situation,  which  follows 
a  long  period  of  inflation,  the  lag  in  the  in- 
flation effect  on  Interest  rates  will  not  be 
long — a  bit  less  than  two  years. 

Dr.  Klein's  prescription  for  producing  lowe?- 
Interest  rates,  then,  will  produce  higher  in- 
terest rates — exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
we  want.  The  use  of  his  prescription  In  1971 
and  again  In  1972  pushed  our  interest  rates 
to  astronomic  levels  In  1974  and  1976.  That 
Is  why  they  are  still  at  extraordinarily  high 
levels  by  historic  standards. 

Dr.  Klein's  medicine  is  even  worse  than 
what  I  have  already  described.  He  wants  to 
prescribe  not  only  higher  money  growth  to 
lower  interest  rates  but  also  larger  deficits 
to  lower  employment.  If  the  government 
borrows  more,  however,  then  interest  rates 
will  move  to  higher  levels — not  lower — 
levels.  (If  the  Federal  Government  were  not 
borrowing  so  much.  Interest  rates  would  not 
be  as  high  as  they  are. )  The  way  to  get  lower 
Interest  rates  Is  to  reduce  government 
spending.  By  cutting  federal  outlays  for 
public  works,  for  example,  the  money  the 
government  is  now  borrowing  would  be 
available  for  residential  and  commercial 
construction.  The  volume  of  private  con- 
struction Is  as  low  as  It  Is  because  private 
builders  are  being  crowded  out  of  the  money 
market  by  government  borrowing  (and  con- 
struction is  also  being  depressed  by  the 
constant  Increase  In  minimum  wage  deter- 
minations for  federal  construction  being 
made  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act). 

Some  of  this  crowdlng-out  Is  a  direct 
effect  of  government  leaving  so  little  money 
In  the  financial  markets.  Some  of  it  is  an 
Indirect  effect  produced  by  reducing  the  net 
worth  of  stockholders.  One  of  our  studies 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  shows  that  the 
value  of  common  stocks  held  by  Individuals 
has  a  direct  Impact  on  the  demand  for  resi- 
dential construction.  When  the  stock  market 
drops,  this  reduces  the  net  worth  of  Individ- 
uals and  the  proportion  of  their  portfolios 
held  In  common  stocks.  The  drop  In  net 
worth  reduces  their  demand  for  owned 
housing  and  for  rental  housing  as  a  part 
of  their  Investment  portfolios.  Whatever 
amount  the  government  adds  to  Its  con- 
struction budget  will  be  offset  by  a  decline 
in  private  construction  and  private  spending 
on  other  capital  goods  below  what  they 
would  otherwise  be  as  a  consequence  of  direct 
and  Indirect  effects  of  crowdlng-out. 

Now  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  slowing  In 
the  rate  of  recovery  that  worries  everyone. 
The  standard  remedies  will  not  cure  us.  So 
what  Is  to  be  done  to  speed  the  recovery? 

Let  us  look  at  both  sides  of  the  coin  to 
get  at  this  problem:  (1)  Why  the  current 
slowing  In  the  recovery  rate — the  drop  from 
9  per  cent  real  growth  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1976  to  approximately  3  per  cent  cur- 
rently? (2)  What  does  the  answer  to  this 
question  Imply  about  the  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  end  the  slowing  and  speed  the 
continuation  of  the  climb  out  of  recession? 
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TABLE  l.-ANNUAL  RATES  OF  CHANGE  IN  MONEY  STOCK 
FROM  6  MO  PRIOR  TO  MONTH  SHOWN,  1969-76 

[In  percent] 
1969    1970    1971    1972    1973    1974    1975    1976 


Jan 7.7  2.7  6.0  3.9  9.7  4.8  2.2  2.2 

Feb 8.1  2.3  6.2  4.7  8.4  5.3  1.7  2.3 

Mar 7.5  4.0  6.1  3.1  6.6  6.6  3.1  3.0 

Apr 7.1  5.0  7.4  7.5  6.4  6.7  2.7  5.7 

May 5.9  5.4  8.9  7.6  7.4  5.4  3.6  5.3 

June 5.4  6.2  9.3  8.1  6.9  5.3  5.7  5.7 

July 4.8  5.4  9.3  8.5  6.0  5.6  7.2  6.7 

Aug 3.0  6.9  8.4  8.5  6.1  5.1  8.2  6.7 

Sept 2.7  7.0  7.5  8.1  6.0  4.2  6.8  5.6 

Oct 2.5  6.1  6.0  8.0  5.9  4.1  6.1  5.4 

Nov 2.4  5.9  4.4  8.8  5.3  4.6  5.6  4.2 

Dec 1.6  5.8  3.5  10.0  4.8  3.8  2.6  5.7 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  December  1974  and  Febru- 
ary 1976;  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  "Monetary  Trends," 
various  issues. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  current 
pause — monetary  policy  and  wage-rate  be- 
havior. Looking  at  the  behavior  of  money 
growth  rates  (see  Table  1),  you  will  notice 
that  the  six-month  money  growth  rate 
peaked  In  August  1975  at  8.2  percent  (on  a 
one  month  basis.  It  peaked  In  June  1975  at 
15.1  percent) .  It  then  slid  month  after 
month  to  2.6  percent  In  December  1975  (on 
a  one  month  basis,  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
In  December  was  minus  3.2  percent)  and 
bottomed  at  2.2  percent  In  January  1976.' 
That  was  five  months  of  a  declining  rate  of 
money  growth.  Now  what  Is  important  about 
that? 

A  crude  forecasting  rule  works  fairly  well: 
Any  time  money  growth  rates  decline  persist- 
ently month  after  month,  expect  economic 
growth  to  start  slowing  six  to  nine  months 
later.  If  the  money  growth  rate  decline  con- 
tinues for  12  to  14  months,  you  can  expect  a 
downturn  In  the  economy  12  to  15  months 
after  the  decline  in  money  growth  rate  be- 
gan. Currently,  that  would  mean  th.it  If  the 
decline  In  money  growth  rates  which  started 
In  August  of  1975  had  continued  up  to  now, 
we  would  be  In  the  midst  of  a  downturn  In 
the  economy. 

The  recession  that  began  at  the  end  of 
1973  was  preceded  by  a  slide  In  money  growth 
rates  from  a  peak  In  December  1972.  The 
money  growth  rate  slide  did  not  bottom 
until  February  1975.  The  economy  hit  bot- 
tom only  two  months  later  and  began  an 
upturn  within  three  months.  The  point  here 
Is  that  the  recession  was  predictable  and  Its 
depth  Is  ascrlbable  to  the  long  continuation 
of  the  slide  In  money  growth  rates. 

The  1970  recession  was  preceded  by  13 
months  of  declining  money  growth  rates. 
The  1960  recession  was  also  preceded  by  13 
months  of  declining  money  growth  rates. 
This  story  can  be  repeated  for  every  recession 
where  we  have  data  on  monthly  changes  in 
the  stock  of  money  in  the  period  preceding 
the  recession. 

The  recent  showing  of  growth  also  has  his- 
torical analogues.  We  had  a  similar  pause  In 
1955  when  we  were  on  our  way  out  of  the 
1953-54  recession.  That  pause  was  preceded 
by  a  nine-month  decline  In  money  growth 
rates  that  began  10  months  earlier.  Remem- 
ber the  economic  pause  In  1962  that  became 
known  as  "the  pause  that  didn't  refresh"? 
It  was  preceded  by  an  eight  month  decline 


'  This  was  a  direct  result  of  Federal  Reserve 
action  taken  In  June  and  July  1975.  The  Fed, 
quite  correctly,  became  alarmed  over  the  very 
rapid  rise  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  May 
and  June  (at  annual  rates  of  12  percent  and 
15  percent).  It  took  money  out  of  the  econ- 
omy (by  the  sale  of  T-bills)  In  July  (forcing 
the  Fed  fund  rates  from  5.15  percent  to  6.35 
percent),  but  it  overdid  Its  Job.  This  over- 
reaction  is  usual  Fed  behavior  as  a  conse- 
quence of  focusing  on  what  It  Is  doing  to  in- 
terest rates  and  belatedly  paying  attention  to 
subsequent  money  growth  rates. 


In  money  growth  rates.  And  there  Is  the 
mini-recession  of  1967  when  we  actually  had 
a  dip  In  real  GNP  for  a  few  months  that 
didn't  last  long  enough  to  be  officially  la- 
beled a  recession.  That,  too,  was  preceded  by 
an  eight-month  slide  In  money  growth  rates. 

If  the  money  growth  rate  slide,  which 
started  from  an  August  1975  peak,  had  con- 
tinued up  to  now,  we  would  not  be  slipping 
into  recession.  But  it  didn't  continue.  It  bot- 
tomed last  January.  The  slowing  of  the 
economy's  rate  of  rise  Is  about  to  end.  The 
latter  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  1976  saw  a 
resumption  of  a  higher  rate  of  recovery  with 
short-term  Interest  rates  bottoming.  Long- 
term  rates  will  remain  soft  provided  the  rate 
of  inflation  continues  to  move  down.  With 
the  recent  rate  of  money  growth,  however,  it 
Is  not  likely  that  the  rate  of  Inflation  will  fall 
any  further  for  the  next  six  months. 

What  I  have  described  Is  an  empirical  ob- 
servation drawn  from  history.  If  there  are 
no  causal  relationships  underlying  this  cor- 
relation, then  It  Is  no  better  than  a  sun-spot 
theory  of  business  cycles.  Ad  hoc  correlations 
have  a  way  of  breaking  down  soon  after 
they  are  observed. 

There  Is  a  theoretical,  empirically  verified 
underpinning  for  this  historical  empirical 
regularity.  Wh^n  the  money  growth  rate 
slows,  expectations  take  about  a  year  to 
adapt  to  the  new  circumstances.  As  a  con- 
sequence, prices  and  wage  rates  continue 
to  rise  at  rates  which  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  forthcoming  growth  of  demand.  In 
1973.  the  demand  for  goods  rose  by  11.1  per 
cent  (fourth  quarter  of  1972  to  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1973).  Of  this  11.1  per  cent  rise  In 
outlays  to  purchase  goods,  8.6  percentage 
points  were  absorbed  by  a  rise  In  hourly 
compensation.  Businesses  bid  for  scarce  labor 
to  meet  the  rising  demand,  and  wage  rates 
ro.se.  Despite  the  large  wage  rise.  2.5  percent- 
age points  of  the  growth  In  demand  went  to 
employ  more  labor,  absorbing  the  additions 
to  the  work  force. 

In  1974,  the  slower  rise  in  money  meant 
a  slower  rise  In  spending  and  a  slower  rise 
m  the  demand  for  goods.  The  demand  for 
goods  rose  by  6.9  per  cent  (fourth  quarter 
of  1973  to  fourth  quarter  of  1974.)  If  nom- 
inal wage  rates  had  not  gone  up,  there  would 
have  been  a  6.9  per  cent  rise  In  employment. 
If  wage-rate  Increases  had  been  restrained 
to  6.9  per  cent,  employment  would  have 
been  maintained  at  Its  old  level  and  real 
wage  rates  would  have  gone  up  Instead  of 
declining.  But  expectations  of  accelerating 
inflation  (price  controls  ended  In  April)  led 
to  employers  raising  wage  rates  and  agree- 
ing In  union  bargaining  to  wage  Increases 
amounting  to  10.8  per  cent.  That  outran  the 
rise  In  demand  for  goods  and  for  labor  by 
nearly  4  percentage  points.  And  that,  in  turn, 
caused  unemployment  to  rise  from  a  normal 
5  per  cent  to  nearly  9  per  cent  (see  Table  2). 

TABLE  2.-CHANGES  IN  KEY  VARIABLES  BEFORE,  DURING 
AND  AFTER  RECESSION  OF  NOVEMBER  1973  TO  APRIL 
1975  AND  OF  NOVEMBER  1969  TO  NOVEMBER  1970 

[Annual  rates  of  change  in  percent) 
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of  1975.  Employment  continued  to  fall  right 
into  March  as  a  consequence.  Hourly  com- 
pensation rose  at  a  staggering  13  per  cent 
annual  rate  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  1975.  The 
1974-1975  recession  can  be  directly  blamed 
on  an  overly  rapid  rise  In  nominal  wage  rates. 
People  were  priced  out  of  the  labor  market 
and  that  caused  a  two-million  decline  In 
number  of  Jobs. 

The  relationship  of  wage  Increases  and 
demand  Increases  reversed  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1975.  The  rate  of  wage  rise  slowed 
to  7  per  cent.  The  demand  for  goods  rose 
by  10.4  per  cent.  The  result  of  the  slower 
rise  In  wage  rates  meant  that  3.4  percentage 
points  of  the  Increase  In  demand  went  to 
employing  people  more  hours  per  week  and 
to  employing  more  people. 

From  the  first  quarter  of  1976  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1976,  we  had  a  13.1  per  cent  rise  In 
the  demand  for  goods.  If  the  wage-rate  rise 
had  been  restrained  to  only  5  per  cent,  full 
employment  would  have  been  restored  by 
the  first  quarter  of  1976 — that  Is,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  would  have  dipped  to  5  per 
cent  and  men  and  women  would  have  been 
working  full  workweeks.  But  the  wage  rise 
was  not  restrained.  Hourly  compensation 
rose  by  7.8  per  cent,  leaving  only  5.3  per- 
centage points  of  the  rise  In  demand  to 
employ  more  people  and  to  employ  them 
more  fully. 

Restoring  full  employment  requires  a  more 
moderate  rate  of  wage  Increase.  Mr.  Meany 
and  his  union  officials  should  be  providing 
the  leadership  to  convince  their  member- 
ship that  wage  restraint  will  do  more  toward 
restoring  employment  for  their  out-of-work 
members  than  any  government  can  do. 

Our  unemployment  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  government.  It  Is  up  to  employers 
to  avoid  giving  large  wage  Increases  that 
are  Inconsistent  with  restoration  of  full  em- 
ployment. It  is  up  to  employers  to  resist 
union  demands  for  unwarranted  rises.  It  Is 
up  to  union  leaders  to  make  their  member- 
ship understand  that  unwarranted  wage  In- 
creases cost  their  fellow  workers  long  spells 
of  unemployment.  And  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us 
workers  to  recognize  that  while  we  all  merit 
bigger  wage  Increases  than  we  are  getting, 
bigger  ones  cannot  be  granted  without  creat- 
ing tragedies  for  fellow  workers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  If  our  nominal  wage  rates  were 
to  rise  more  slowly,  our  real  wage  rates  would 
rise  more  rapidly,  paradoxical  though  this 
may  seem. 

If  we  want  our  real  compensation  to  rise 
more  rapidly,  and  If  we  want  to  restore  full 
employment,  let  us  Inform  Mr.  Carter  that 
we  want  government  spending  reduced.  We 
must  reduce  government  spending  in  order 
to  stop  the  drain  of  capital  going  into  fi- 
nancing deficits — That  would  otherwise  go 
to  providing  more  Jobs,  increasing  produc- 
tivity, and  raising  output. 


I  Unadjusted  for  changes  in  work  week. 

This    wage    rise    outrunning    the    rise    in 
demand    continued    into    the    first    quarter 


ESCALATING  COSTS  OP  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  escalating  costs  of  building  a  mass 
transportation  system  for  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  a  letter  Virginia's  Grovemor, 
Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  has  written  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Governor  Godwin  protested  a  Labor 
Department  regulation  that  would  re- 
quire the  State  to  pay  unskilled  labor  $9 
an  hour.  With  a  standard  work  week  of 
40  hours  over  a  50-week  period,  the 
annual  wage  would  be  $18,000. 

For  skilled  labor,  the  rate  is  set  at 
$11.45  an  hour,  or  an  annual  wage  of 
$23,000. 
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The  Department  of  Labor 
quires  Virginia  to  construct 
from  the  Washington  Beltwa^' 
Rosslyn  area  of  Arlington 
differing  wage  rates  for  the 

Under  the  Department  of 
an  unskilled  laborer  working 
roadbed  grading  would  be 
hour,  but  those  doing  the 
work  in  the  1-66  center  strip 
Metrorail  would  go,  will  be 
than  $9  an  hour. 

Skilled  labor  working  on 
be  paid  $6.50  an  hour  while 
identical    grading    work — an( 
side — for  the  Metrorail  systen 
paid  $11.45  an  hour. 

As  Governor  Godwin  states 

The  Inequity  Is  obvious.  Such 
certainly  will  Invite  first  the 
then  the  wrath  of  workers  an 
alike.  Moreover,  on  a  large  and  cdmplex 
structlon  project  such  as  that  In  olved 
separate  wage  rates  would  be  vy-tually 
possible  to  administer. 
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He  states  further  that 
such  exceedingly  high  wage 
fan  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
coiurage  serious  efforts  to 
with  reasonable  wages  for 
have  none  at  all." 

I  agree,  and  I  would  hope 
Department  will  reconsider  thiir 
beginning  today  with  a  meetir  g 
holding  with  Virginia  Hlghw4y 
ment  oflBcials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thfet 
ter  from  Governor  Godwin  be 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  VntciNL 

OTFICE  of  the  OOVIflNOR 

Richmond, 
Hon.  P.  Rat  Marshall 
Secretary  of  Labor,   Departmen 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  must 
my  alarm  at  two  Incredible 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Vlrglnl 
past  week  regarding  wages  to  be 
the  United  States  Department 
construction  of  Interstate  66. 

There  is  no  rational  basis  for 
slons  by  your  department's  Wag^ 
division,  and  I  have  directed  our 
of   Highways    and   Transportation 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  o 
menwealth  to  protest  In  the 
ble  terms  to  the  Acting 
Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

Because  of  the  patent  abeurdlt^r 
clslons.  I  respectfully  ask  that 
In  this  matter,  and  by  doing  so 
that  the  administration  in 
fact   serious    about   relieving 
burden  of  Inflation  and  unemp 
fllctlng  this  nation's  economy 

Let  me  Illustrate  something  o)  the  effects 
of  these  two  decisions. 

The  first.   Decision  No.   77-" 
March  25.  1977,  requires  wages  dn 
age  82  per  cent  higher  than  tbpse 
in  this  Commonwealth's  recent 
contractors  to  bid  on  the  first 
projects,    and    In    some    Instandes 
wages  125  per  cent  higher  thai  i 
established. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  f eclslon,  for 
example,  wages  for  laborers  w^uld  be  In- 
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creased  from  $4.60  to  more  than  $9.00  an 
hour. 

The  second  decision.  No.  77-VA-242,  dated 
March  29,  1977,  would  apply  these  sharply 
higher  rates  only  to  work  performed  In  the 
1-66  right-of-way  for  the  Metrorail  system. 
Under  this  approach,  as  an  example,  equip- 
ment operators  grading  the  normal  roadway 
would  be  paid  $6.50  an  hour,  while  those 
doing  Identical  grading  work  in  the  median, 
requiring  no  greater  skill  or  acciu'acy,  would 
be  paid  $11.45  an  hour. 

The  Inequity  Is  obvious.  Such  a  plan  most 
certainly  will  Invite  first  the  ridicule  and 
then  the  wrath  of  workers  and  taxpayers 
alike.  Moreover,  on  a  large  and  complex  con- 
struction project  such  as  that  Involved  here, 
separate  wage  rates  would  be  virtually  Im- 
possible to  administer. 

It  is  well  established  that  wage  rates  must 
be  based  on  the  type  of  construction  being 
accomplished.  To  establish  a  rat©  solely  on 
the  basis  that  Metrorail  may  eventually  oc- 
cupy part  of  this  right-of-way  Is  an  uncon- 
stitutional discrimination. 

For  some  months  now,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  listening  hopefully  as  spokes- 
men for  the  Administration  promised  to  do 
battle  with  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
The  Inflationary  spiral,  which  unquestion- 
ably is  Influenced  substantially  by  govern- 
mental policies,  is  the  number  one  concern 
of  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and,  I  believe,  of 
other  states  as  well. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  these  two  decisions 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  are  not  illus- 
trative of  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal 
government  intends  to  combat  inflation  and 
unemployment.  If  so,  our  people  might  Just 
as  well  unfurl  the  white  flag  of  surrender 
and  prepare  to  suffer  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences certain  to  follow. 

For,  Inescapably,  such  exceedingly  high 
wage  rates  will  fan  the  flres  of  Inflation  and 
will  discourage  serious  efforts  to  provide  Jobs 
with  reasonable  wages  for  those  who  now 
have  none  at  all. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  invited  contractors'  bids  early  In 
March,  to  be  opened  on  Tuesday  of  next 
week,  based  on  prevailing  wage  rates  which 
had  been  developed  specifically  for  this  proj- 
ect by  your  department's  Wage  and  Hour 
Division. 

It  appears  deliberately  disruptive  for  the 
Division  now  to  arbitrarily  change  those 
rates  when  it  was  fully  aware  that  bids  had 
been  requested  and  were  to  be  opened 
shortly. 

The  proposed  rates  will  In  the  course  of 
construction  of  1-66  cost  the  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  doUars  more  than  they  should  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  pay  for  this  purpose. 
On  this  first  project  alone,  the  rate  change 
could  increase  the  cost  two  to  three  million 
dollars. 

An  additional  factor  not  to  be  overlooked 
is  that  these  decisions  are  Indicative  of  the 
actions  which  have  caused  the  cost  of  Metro- 
rail  to  become  so  excessive  that  no  one  now 
knows  what  it  ultimately  will  be.  And  it  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  many  of  our  citizens 
question  the  philosophy  of  full-speed-ahead 
development  of  Metrorail  without  knowing 
Its  long-term  cost  implications. 

In  the  name  of  economic  sanity,  I  urge  that 
these  two  decisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  be  reconsidered  and  rescinded  Im- 
mediately, so  that  this  Commonwealth  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion may  proceed  with  construction  of  this 
highway  which  already  has  been  too  long 
delayed. 

Sincerely, 

Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr. 


GAO  FINDS  MISMANAGEMENT  IN 
FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CONTRACTING  WITH 
PRIVATE  FIRMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
leasing today  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice study,  completed  at  my  request,  ex- 
amining for  the  first  time  practices  sur- 
rounding the  $9.1  billion  in  Federal  re- 
search and  development — R.  &  D. — con- 
tracts awarded  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  pri- 
vate, profitmaking  research  firms. 

According  to  GAO,  these  firms  received 
48  percent  of  all  Federal  R.  &  D.  con- 
tracts in  fiscal  year  1975,  a  figure  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  50  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  52  percent  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  study  focused  on  contracting  prac- 
tices among  six  Federal  agencies:  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  R.  &  D.  contracts  of 
more  than  $100,000  were  examined,  for 
a  total  of  111  contracts. 

Among  the  problem  areas  uncovered 
by  GAO  were  the  following : 

END   OF  YEAR   CONTRACT  AWARDS 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  a  full  65  percent  of 
all  R.  &  D.  contracts  awarded  by  the  six 
Federal  agencies  to  private  firms  were 
awarded  in  the  final  month  of  the  fiscal 
year.  One  agency,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,  awarded  42  percent  of 
its  contracts  in  the  final  2  days  of  fiscal 
year  1975, 

GAO  noted: 

"Agency  officials  believe  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  obligate  R.  &  D.  funds  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  are  appropriated,  even 
If  the  funds  remain  available  for  obligation 
In  the  following  year,"  noted  GAO,  "other- 
wise they  will  be  vulnerable  to  criticism  and 
congressional  action  reducing  funding  in 
subsequent  years  If  appropriations  are  carried 
over  to  the  next  fiscal  year."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

GAO  cited  a  number  of  problems  aris- 
ing from  this  end-of-year  rush  to  con- 
tract, including: 
Inadequate  review  of  proposals. 
Awarding  of  unnecessary  contracts. 
Lower  quality  proposals,  and 
Increased  government  cost  due  to  over- 
time in  the  procurement  office. 

CONTRACT    MODIFICATIONS 

■r  Contract  modifications  were  found  to 
be  common  and  significant.  Of  the  111 
contracts  examined  by  GAO,  69 — or  62 
percent — were  modified  upward  prior  to 
completion.  Contracts  with  dollar  modi- 
fications averaged  cost  increases  of  72 
percent.  Those  with  time  modifications 
averaged  delays  of  9  months  in  complet- 
ing the  final  research  product.  One 
agency,  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, modified  100  percent  of  its  con- 
tracts during  the  GAO  study  period,  with 
average  dollar  increases  of  111  percent 
and  average  time  delays  of  17  months. 

"*  *  *  modifications  were  sometimes 
used  to  remedy  poor  agency  planning  in 
the  Initial  stages  of  the  contract,"  said 


GAO.  Lessened  competition,  outdated 
research  and  less  fimds  for  other 
planned  projects  were  cited  as  problems 
arising  from  contract  modifications. 

EVALUATION    OF  END   PRODUCTS 

Though  GAO  was  unable  to  make  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  end  use  of  the 
research  by  the  agencies  due  to  the  small 
number  of  projects  actually  completed 
during  the  study  period— 13  out  of  111 
contracts  examined — GAO  noted  that 
four  of  the  six  agencies  studied — Mari- 
time Administration,  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  and  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation — had 
no  formal  procedures  for  evaluating  the 
usefulness  of  these  millions  of  dollars  of 
research. 

INACCURATE   REPORTING 

The  National  Science  Foundation — 
NSF — Is  charged  with  maintaining  cur- 
rent statistical  information  on  Federal 
R.  &  D.  expenditures  throughout  the 
Government.  These  NSF  figiu'es  are  used 
by  Congress,  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  others  in  overseeing 
the  Federal  R.  &  D.  effort  and  by  outside 
groups  to  make  planning  decisions  based 
on  the  direction  of  Federal  spending. 
However,  NSF  must  rely  on  the  agencies 
themselves  in  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion. 

GAO  reported  numerous  instances  of 
inaccurate  or  misleading  agency  reports 
to  NSF  on  R.  &  D.  expenditures.  For 
example,  GAO  pointed  to  agencies  re- 
porting only  specific  "R.  &  D.  appropria- 
tions" to  NSF,  excluding  often  sizeable 
R.  &  D.  projects  funded  through  other 
sources  within  the  agency.  For  example, 
EPA  omitted  $22  million  "identified  at 
the  agency's  procurement  office  as  obli- 
gations for  R.  &  D.  activities  financed 
from  other  appropriations."  Similarly, 
"a  major  portion"  of  a  $43  million 
NHTSA  divisional  budget  which  "should 
have  been  reported"  was  omitted  for  the 
same  reason.  Therefore,  it  may  be  that 
reported  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  are  greatly  under- 
stated. 

I  feel  that  there  are  major  problems 
in  Federal  research  and  development 
contracts. 

Federal  agencies  are  either  guilty  of 
haphazard  plaiming  in  awarding  con- 
tracts or  deliberately  wasting  money  at 
the  end  of  the  year  so  they  will  not  have 
their  funds  reduced  by  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  extensive  pattern  of  contract 
modifications  implies  cozy  relationships 
between  agencies  and  contractors,  and 
certainly  prevents  others  from  bidding 
on  the  modified  awards. 

The  entire  basis  upon  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  sector 
plan  based  on  NSF  research  and  devel- 
opment figures  may  be  faulty  based  on 
inaccurate  information  which  NSF  com- 
piles. The  authoritativeness  of  NSF  fig- 
ures is  seriously  in  doubt. 

It  is  clear  to  me  from  the  information 
uncovered  by  GAO  in  this  report  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  constructive  leg- 
islation to  correct  the  serious  problems 
in  the  contracting  out  of  research  and 


development  work  by  Federal  agencies. 
Considering  the  very  large  amounts  of 
money  at  stake,  I  would  like  to  see  GAO 
continue  its  investigations  into  this  area. 
Discussions  between  my  staff  and  GAO 
have  been  proceeding  on  a  continuing 
basis  as  to  the  future  direction  of  the 
investigation. 


OCCUPATIONAL  ALCOHOLISM  PRE- 
VENTION AND  TREATMENT  ACT 
OP  1977 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  in  sponsoring 
the  Occupational  Alcoholism  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1977. 

This  bill  will  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  employers,  labor  organizations, 
and  other  groups,  to  establish  and  op- 
erate occupational  alcoholism  programs, 
and  is  similar  in  intent  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  I  proposed  last 
year  and  which  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  give  addi- 
tional emphasis  to  one  provision  of  an 
act  which  I  coauthored  7  years  ago  with 
former  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes,  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970.  That  act  called 
for  appropriate  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
among  Federal  civilian  employees  and 
for  the  fostering  of  similar  programs 
and  services  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  in  private  Industry. 

The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism — ^NIAAA — created 
by  that  act,  has  given  emphasis  to  the 
development  of  occupational  programs. 
The  occupational  alcoholism  branch, 
within  the  Institute,  was  created  to  en- 
courage employers — ^both  public  and  pri- 
vate— to  develop  programs  to  Identify 
for  treatment  those  employees  whose 
job  performance  was  impaired  as  a  re- 
sult of  alcohol  abuse.  Grants  have  been 
made  available  to  each  State  for  two 
trained  occupational  consultants.  Train- 
ing has  been  provided  for  these  consul- 
tants, and  experts  on  the  staff  of  NIAAA 
provide  guidance  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  no  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  health  and  well  being  of  our 
citizens  than  this  effort  to  identify  and 
treat  alcoholic  persons  in  the  work  force. 
As  of  January  1977,  86,850,000  Ameri- 
cans were  in  the  Nation's  work  force.  If 
one  were  to  multiply  that  number  by  the 
lowest  alcoholism  prevalence  rate  com- 
monly used  by  occupational  program 
people — 4  percent — some  3.5  million  of 
the  estimated  9  to  10  million  Americans 
with  alcohol  problems  are  currently 
holding  jobs.  The  annual  cost  to  the 
Nation's  economy  of  the  effects  of  their 
drinking  has  been  placed  at  over  $30 
billion.  The  personal  suffering  of  prob- 
lem drinkers,  their  families,  and  their 
friends  is  even  more  devastating,  but 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 


The  work  setting  has  been  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  places  to 
Identify  people  with  drinking  problems 
and  to  do  something  about  them.  For 
one  thing,  problem  drinkers  find  it  hard- 
er to  alibi  convincingly  about  their  ex- 
cessive drinking  on  the  Job  because  their 
behavior  is  judged  objectively  against 
standards  of  acceptable  work  perform- 
ance. And  more  importantly,  the  prob- 
lem drinker's  job  itself — with  all  that  It 
means  financially,  personally,  and  so- 
cially—can be  used  as  leverage  If  other 
means  are  not  successful  in  getting  a 
worker  to  seek  help.  Although  much  of 
the  evaluation  data  on  the  effectiveness 
of  occupational  programs  is  "soft" — 
based  on  the  personal  experiences  of 
staff  and  clients — there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  their  conviction  that  occupa- 
tional programing  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  mechanisms  through  which 
alcohol  problems  can  be  identified  and 
managed.  An  educational  institute — 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology— re- 
cently reported  they  spent  $450  In  di- 
rect costs  to  implement  a  program.  In 
1  year,  51  employees  were  assisted, 
saving  the  institution  $362,526.  Actual 
savings  were  accrued  in  employee  turn- 
over saving  and  benefits  including  medi- 
cal claims,  workmen's  compensation, 
absenteeism,  and  life  insurance  death 
benefits.  Quite  a  savings,  Mr.  President, 
on  a  $450  expenditure. 

Occupational  programs  experienced 
little  expansion  between  the  early  1940's, 
when  pioneers  such  as  Dupont  and  East- 
man Kodak  began  programs,  and  1960, 
when  there  were  about  60  identifiable 
programs  In  the  country.  By  1973,  how- 
ever, there  were  about  600  occupational 
programs,  and  half  of  these  had  been 
started  since  1971.  The  latest  estimates 
put  the  number  of  occupational  pro- 
grams in  existence  today  at  roughly 
1,000.  But  there  are  about  13  million 
different  establishments  in  the  United 
States  where  people  are  employed.  Con- 
sequently, even  though  occupational 
programing  has  been  the  fastest 
growth  sector  in  the  alcohol  treatment 
field,  further  expansion  is  urgent  in  the 
light  of  the  monumental  needs  still 
unaddressed. 

Mr.  President,  NIAAA  is  demonstrating 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  alternative 
systems  or  models  designed  to  identify 
for  treatment  the  employee  whose  work 
is  adversely  affected  by  alcoholism  or 
alcohol  abuse.  Even  if  they  develop  the 
"perfect"  system,  the  one  which  would 
produce  the  greatest  results,  there  will 
still  be  a  tremendous  marketing  job  to 
be  done  to  motivate  public  and  private 
employers  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
such  programs  in  the  saving  of  both 
money  and  human  lives. 

The  network  of  trained  occupational 
consultants  which  exists  around  the 
United  States  has  encountered  much 
initial  resistance  in  motivating  employ- 
ers to  Initiate  programs.  The  legislation 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  are 
sponsoring  would  quickly  increase  that 
network,  placing  particular  emphasis  on 
labor  unions  as  effective  agents  in 
stimulating  program  development  within 
the    Nation's    work    force.    An    added 
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incentive  would  be  the 
financial  incentive  to 
panics  seeking  to  take 
cent  program  developments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also 
remember  that  the  part  of 
force  which  is  organized  and 
the  health  and  welfare  of 
workers,  that  is  the  labor 
exert  the  interest  and 
in  this  bill.  Can  you  imagine 
ress    which    could    be    made 
State  and  community  labor 
ture  had  the  trained  manpower 
locals  in  dealing  with 
joint  labor-management 
bill  emphasizes  the  importanc( 
approach — a  financial  incentive 
agement  and  the  capability  of 
labor  to  use  its  power  to 
velopment  of  alcoholism 
improvement  of  the  health 
of  fellow  workers. 

As  I  also  pointed  out  in  this 
last  year,  Mr.  President.  I 
perative  that  we  remember 
Government  is  the  Nation's 
ployer.  The  Senator  from 
clously  consented  to  include 
well  as  private  employees  in 
grams  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Title  II  of  the  comprehensiv 
ism  legislation  of  1970  requirec 
Service    Commission    to 
maintain  prevention,  treatmei^ 
habilitation  programs  and 
Federal  civilian  employees, 
funds  were  authorized  for  the 
ice  Commission  to  carry  out 
sibilities  under  title  II.  As  in 
dustry.   where  there  has 
standing  and  interest  on  the 
management,  adequate 
been  provided  and  good 
resulted.    Unfortunately,    as 
study  by  the  General 
fice  indicates,  in  a  majority 
agencies  such  has  not  been 

On  June  25,  1976,  in  a 
the   Subcommittee   on 
Housing  of   the   House 
Government    Operations, 
Ahart,  Director  of  the  Human 
Division  of  GAO,  said  that  42 
ordinators  interviewed  by  his 
vised  that  they  spent  5  perce 
of   their  time  on   alcoholism 
activities.  Only  two  coordinal 
100  percent  of  their  time  on  a 
lated  matters,  while  seven 
full   time   administrators   of 
employee"  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  GAO 
stallations  as  examples  of 
grams.  One,  a  western  Army  i 
with  a  force  of  2,800  civilians 
eted  $43,200  for  its  program 
cal  year  1975  and  utilized  a 
counselor,  and  a  secretary  anc 
on  a  part-time  basis.  The  other 
ernment   Printing    OfiBce    in 
ton — with  8.000  full-time  and 
time  employees — has  a  full- 
istrator  with  extensive  prior 
in  the  alcoholism  field  with 
budget  of  $36,000. 

In    both    of    these 
sources  were  forthcoming 
management  support.  Other 
the  GAO  report  indicate  that 
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other  installations  an  extensive  job  of 
training  and  education  is  necessary  be- 
fore any  similar  degree  of  support  will  be 
evidenced. 

In  view  of  the  failure  to  properly  im- 
plement title  n,  I  recommend  that  a 
specific  portion  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  the  Occupational  Alcoholism 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1977 
be  allocated  for  programs  for  Federal 
and  other  public  employees.  Such  funds 
could  be  used  for  consultation  and  train- 
ing and  for  support  of  local  installation 
programs  and  for  pilot  consortia  to  serve 
small  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  pointed  out  in  this 
Chamber  last  year  that  I  would  hope 
funds  authorized  by  this  legislation 
could  be  used  to  identify  and  reach  the 
employed  woman  alcoholic.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  there  has  been  virtually 
no  research  conducted  on  alcoholism  in 
women  nor  any  significant  effort  to 
reach  alcoholic  employees  In  women-In- 
tensive professions  such  as  nursing.  Yet 
it  is  becoming  apparent  that  alcoholism 
in  women  is  much  higher  than  previously 
assumed.  Edith  S.  Gomberg,  Ph.  D..  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  in  a  paper  she  de- 
livered before  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Alcoholism's  fonmi  in  Milwaukee  in 
1975,  deplored  the  lack  of  research  on 
the  employed  female  alcoholic.  She  indi- 
cated that  one  survey  of  an  occupational 
alcoholism  program  in  an  automobile  in- 
dustry indicates  that  women  constitute 
both  8  percent  of  the  work  force  and  8 
percent  of  those  referred  to  the  company 
programs  for  problem  drinking — a  1- 
to-1  ratio.  Dr.  Gomberg  said  the  same 
survey  suggests  that  the  problem  could 
be  even  larger:  "when  a  woman  begins 
to  progress  into  alcoholism  she  usually 
'voluntarily  retires'  from  the  work  force 
and  goes  home  to  become  a  'better'  wife 
and  mother — she  becomes  the  hidden 
drinker." 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  NIAAA  will  en- 
courage various  professional  organiza- 
tions to  create  programs  for  reaching 
and  treating  the  alcoholics  among  their 
membership.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  experts  that  the  incidence  of  alco- 
holism among  the  medical  and  legal 
professions,  for  example,  is  extremely 
high.  Organizations  to  help  such  profes- 
sionals have  spnmg  up,  including  "In- 
ternational Doctors  in  AA"  and  "Inter- 
national Lawyers  in  AA." 

In  some  States  professional  associa- 
tions have  taken  action  to  help  their  al- 
coholic members.  For  example,  the  State 
Bar  of  California  estimates  that,  of  its 
approximately  51,000  members.  4,000  to 
8,000  judges  and  lawyers  are  alcoholics 
or  serious  alcohol  abusers.  The  State  bar 
is  self-governing,  which  means  the  attor- 
ney is  subject  to  disciplinary  action,  in- 
cluding disbarment.  As  Don  Godwin  of 
NIAAA  s  occupational  branch  has  point- 
ed out,  "this  gives  the  State  bar  a  simi- 
lar capability  as  that  of  the  employer  in 
motivating  the  employee — in  this  case, 
the  attorney — to  accept  meaningful 
treatment.  In  approximately  half  of  the 
States,  the  legal  profession  is  regulated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  California. 
This  means  that  an  alcoholism  program 
would  be  feasible  in  these  States,  due  to 
the  'constructive  coercion'  of  the  State 
bar  association." 


Similarly,  last  June,  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  State  of  Georgia  created 
an  occupational  program  financed  and 
supported  by  the  Medical  Association  of 
Greorgia.  Dr.  Douglas  Talbott,  director 
of  both  De  Kalb  County's  and  the  State's 
programs  to  rehabilitate  doctors  "dis- 
abled" by  drugs  and  alcohol,  supported 
by  the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia, 
has  stated : 

Most  doctors  don't  know  where  to  turn 
when  they  have  a  problem  with  alcohol.  Al- 
though alcohol  and  drug  problems  are  con- 
sidered an  "occupational  hazard"  for  doctors 
because  of  stress  and  availability  of  the 
drugs,  even  fellow  physicians  don't  fully 
comprehend  the  problem,  which  affects  one 
out  of  10  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  acting  through  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism, 
to  make  grants  to  pay  up  to  one -half  of 
the  cost  of  these  occupational  alcohol- 
ism programs.  To  fund  the  program,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an 
amount  equal  to  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  alcohol  taxes  collected  on  beer, 
wine  and  liquor,  for  the  fiscal  years  1979 
through  1982,  or  an  estimated  $100  mil- 
lion to  $120  million.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
proximately $5.43  billion  the  Federal 
Government  receives  from  this  source, 
an  allocation  of  $120  million  is  hardly 
excessive  to  treat  the  millions  of  alco- 
holic citizens  in  our  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  for  his 
continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  suffer  from  the 
disease  of  alcoholism  and  am  happy  to 
join  with  him  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  today.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALEX  HALEY 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
adopted,  by  unanimous  vote.  Senate  Res- 
olution 112,  which  was  a  tribute  to  a 
great  Tennessean,  Mr.  Alex  Haley.  A  few 
days  ago  I  indicated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  I  intended  to  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  share  in  other  comments  about 
Mr.  Haley  as  a  part  of  the  celebration  of 
Alex  Haley  Day  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  in  Nashville, 
ceremonies  were  held  to  honor  a  most 
distinguished  Tennessean,  Mr.  Alex 
Haley,  author  of  "Roots."  Since  Tues- 
day's session  of  the  Senate  prevented  me 
from  attending  the  festivities  in  Nash- 
ville, I  wanted  to  today  express  my  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  Mr.  Haley  and 
his  unique  accomplishments. 

Roots  is  the  result  of  12  years  of  re- 
search by  Mr.  Haley  into  the  history  of 
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nis  family  in  America  and  its  long  strug- 
gle— through  slavery,  separation,  war 
and  emanicipation — toward  freedom.  In 
the  telling  of  his  family's  history,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Haley  has  also  brought  into  fo- 
cus the  experiences  of  millions  of  black 
Americans  who  shared  a  similar  African 
heritage  and  ordeal  in  this  country.  His 
book  has  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
televised  versions  of  "Roots"  attracted 
some  130  million  viewers,  and  the  inter- 
est which  millions  have  shown  in  learn- 
ing more  about  their  own  family  back- 
ground is  increasing  constantly. 

The  impact  of  Mr.  Haley's  work  upon 
race  relations  in  this  country  is  still  be- 
ing analyzed,  and  I  suspect  that  it  will 
be  many  years  before  it  can  be  fully 
assessed.  I  believe,  however,  that  "Roots" 
has  kindled  a  new  pride  among  black 
Americans  in  their  heritage  and  a  greater 
understanding  in  whites  of  all  ages  of  the 
evils  of  slavery  and  the  obstacles  which 
have  been  confronted  by  blacks  in  their 
long  struggle  for  racial  equality. 

Progress  in  removing  these  obstacles 
has  been  painfully  slow  during  the  last 
hundred  years;  and  there  are  barriers 
remaining,  both  economic  and  cultural, 
which  must  still  be  confronted.  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Haley's  work,  by  contributing  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  past,  will 
make  the  removal  of  those  remaining 
barriers  easier. 

I  greatly  admire  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  which  Mr.  Haley  devoted  to 
his  search,  and  I  believe  these  efforts 
have  resulted  in  a  fine  literary  work 
which  will  have  a  lasting  impact  upon 
Americans  of  all  races.  I  am  proud  that 
Mr.  Haley's  courageous  ancestors  decided 
to  make  their  home  in  Tennessee,  and  it 
is  my  great  pleasure  to  join  my  fellow 
Tennesseans  in  honoring  Mr.  Haley  and, 
through  him,  his  family  today. 


ALEX  HALEY 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
honor  Alex  Haley  today,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  own  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  contribution  that  this  one  man  has 
given  to  our  Nation. 

What  the  television  and  book  forms  of 
"Roots"  have  done  for  our  political  cul- 
ture stands  out  as  a  major  milestone  in 
the  recent  history  of  racial  relations  in 
the  United  States.  Alex  Haley  has  caused 
large  numbers  of  people  to  contemplate 
the  Injustices  of  the  past  and  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  origin  and  the  very 
nature  of  prejudice.  He  has  given  all 
Americans  a  perspective  upon  the  history 
of  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  slavery, 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  argued 
about  and  finally,  and  tragically,  failed 
to  end  at  the  constitutional  convention 
in  1787.  He  has  given  to  Afro-Americans 
and  to  every  American  a  greater  sense 
of  the  cultural  heritage  which  ties  every 
American  black  family  to  the  great  his- 
torical cultures  of  the  African  continent. 
As  millions  of  Americans  sat  spell- 
bound before  their  television  sets  on  8 
consecutive  nights,  they  came  to  grips 
with  historical  events  with  which  they 
had  only  dealt  before  in  an  abstract  and 
intellectual  fashion  in  high  school  his- 


tory courses.  "Roots"  provided  a  dra- 
matic and  emotional  link  to  a  tragic 
past — a  past  which  still  frequently  evokes 
guilt  and  resentment.  Slavery,  the  Civil 
War,  reconstruction  and  the  long  years 
of  neglect  that  followed  were  recalled 
for  us  in  a  most  potent  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  even  as 
Alex  Haley  was  bringing  us  together  in 
front  of  our  television  sets  a  few  weeks 
back,  he  was  helping  to  bring  us  together 
as  a  people.  We  are  a  relatively  new 
country,  and  we  have  dedicated  ourselves 
to  equality.  The  lessons  of  the  past  will 
help  us  to  create  a  better  future  for  our 
people,  and  Alex  Haley  has  helped  us  to 
gain  a  better  appreciation  for  that  past. 

Alex  Haley  spent  12  years  of  his  life 
and  traveled  half  a  million  miles  to  re- 
search his  work.  He  found  a  griot  in 
Gambia  who  helped  confirm  the  oral  his- 
tory of  Kunta  Kinte  that  had  been  passed 
down  through  the  generations.  Mr.  Haley 
made  a  thorough  search  of  genealogical 
records,  including  those  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  National  Archives,  and  the 
Annapolis,  Md.,  Historical  Society. 

As  Alex  Haley  once  said. 

You  can  never  enslave  someone  who  knows 
who  he  Is. 

Alex  Haley  has  helped  Afro-Americans 
to  better  appreciate  who  they  are. 

Alex  Haley  was  raised  in  Henning, 
Tenn.,  which  is  about  50  miles  north  of 
Memphis.  His  family  owned  a  lumber 
company  there  and  his  mother  was  a 
teacher  in  the  local  grammar  school.  It 
is  with  particular  pride  that  I  pay  tribute 
to  this  native  Tennessean  today,  and  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  all  Tennesseans  for 
the  contribution  that  he  has  labored  to 
give  our  Nation  on  the  occasion  of  its 
200th  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  29,  1967, 
Alex  Haley  stood  on  an  Annapolis  pier 
and  looked  toward  that  continent  from 
which  Kimta  Kinte  camo  exactly  200 
years  before.  Today,  as  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  his  native  State  of  Tennessee  honor 
Alex  Haley,  let  us  all  look  toward  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  look  toward  that  day  in  the 
future  that  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  en- 
visioned, a  day  when  the  sons  of  former 
slaves  and  the  sons  of  former  slave  own- 
ers will  sit  down  together  in  harmony 
and  proclaim  their  freedom  from  the  er- 
rors and  injustices  of  the  past.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  Alex  Haley  has 
brought  us  closer  to  that  day. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALEX  HALEY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
in  paying  tribute  to  Alex  Haley  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  American 
literature.  His  book,  "Roots,"  represents 
the  culmination  of  12  years  of  intense  re- 
search and  travel.  The  authorship  of  the 
book  is  a  personal  achievement  that  in 
itself  is  noteworthy.  But  "Roots"  is  more 
than  just  a  well-written  book.  In  "Roots," 
Alex  Haley  has  provided  us  with  an  in- 
sight into  an  aspect  of  American  history 
and  America  culture  that  has  never  be- 
fore been  discussed  on  such  a  compre- 
hensive basis.  He  has  reawakened  in  each 
of  us  an  interest  in  our  personal  heritage. 
Mr.  Haley's  efforts  have  created  a  new 
awareness  that  will  have  an  influence  on 


how  we  look  upon  each  other  as  Ameri- 
cans and  how  we  perceive  ourselves. 

NEW   RESPECT   FOR    INDIVIDITAL    HERrPAGE 

As  Americans,  we  are  a  society  of  im- 
migrants :  A  country  where  approximate- 
ly one-third  of  our  population  changes 
its  address  in  any  given  year.  To  a  great 
extent,  we  are  rootless — all  of  us — lack- 
ing traditions  and  vminformed  of  our  in- 
dividual heritage. 

Alex  Haley,  in  searching  for  his  own 
roots,  has  given  us  all  a  great  gift.  He 
has  taught  us  how  to  search  for  self — 
he  has  proven  it  can  be  done.  He  has 
awakened  a  nation  to  the  value  of  its 
ancestors,  to  the  joy  of  the  stories  of  liv- 
ing relatives,  to  the  fun  of  family  attics 
and  heirlooms.  In  fact,  he  has  given  us 
back  our  family  and  community,  and  for 
this  we  all  owe  him  the  highest  praise. 

PUBLIC   ACCLAIM 

The  overwhelming  popularity  of  Mr. 
Haley's  book  and  the  television  series  that 
depicted  it  attest  to  the  literary  merit  of 
this  work.  But  the  overwhelming  public 
reaction  signifies  more  than  just  the 
pubhcation  of  another  excellent  hterary 
piece.  Alex  Haley  has  done  more  than 
write  an  excellent  historic  biography  of 
an  American  family.  He  has  captured  the 
mood  of  the  American  people  who  are  at 
last  willing  to  look  at  the  history  of  black 
oppression  and  its  impact  on  the  social 
fabric  of  this  great  Nation.  Stimulated 
by  Alex  Haley's  great  work,  America  is 
saying  I  want  to  know  more  about  black 
history  and  black  oppression.  I  want  to 
understand. 

AMERICAN   SPIRrr 

But  in  addition  to  creating  a  new 
awareness,  "Roots"  has  also  initiated  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  history  and  herit- 
age of  black  Americans.  The  desire  to  be 
free  and  the  will  to  endure  any  hardship 
to  gain  freedom  exhibited  by  Alex  Haley's 
ancestors  represents  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  what  we  too  flippantly  refer  to  as 
the  American  spirit.  We  often  talk  about 
it.  Few  have  so  often  been  asked  to  prove 
that  we  really  possess  it.  No  black  Ameri- 
can can  be  comfortable  viewing  the  op- 
pression his  ancestors  experienced  and 
feeling  the  ramifications  that  history  has 
on  his  present  life.  Yet  no  black  Ameri- 
can can  help  but  take  pride  in  the  spirit 
exhibited  by  Alex  Haley's  ancestors  in 
their  quest  for  freedom. 

A  PROUD  HERITAGE 

And  this  feeling  of  pride  is  not  limited 
to  black  Americans.  All  Americans  can 
take  pride  in  the  spirit,  the  honor,  and 
the  respect  for  freedom  depicted  in 
"Roots."  Our  Nation  is  a  melting  pot.  Our 
people  bring  together  the  cultural  herit- 
age of  races  and  creeds  from  around  the 
globe.  Each  culture  becomes  a  part  of  the 
American  culture,  yet  remains  unique 
and  distinct.  But  each  still  has  an  en- 
riching impact  we  can  all  share.  "Roots" 
opens  our  eyes  to  a  new  aspect  of  black 
American  culture  that  touches  all  our 
lives. 

KANSAS  ROOTS 

In  addition  to  recognizing  Alex  Haley's 
great  achievement,  I  have  a  special  in- 
terest, as  a  Kansas  Senator,  in  speaking 
out  at  this  time.  For  a  portion  of  the  out- 
standing Haley  family  planted  its  roots 
in  Kansas  over  two  decades  ago.  George 
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Haley,  Alex's  brother,  has  b  sen  a  friend 
of  mine  for  a  number  of  ye  irs  since  he 
became  the  first  black  Repub  lean  elected 
to  the  Kansas  Senate.  Georg  e  is  an  out- 
standing individual  in  his  own  right. 
And  there  was  a  time  when  they  intro- 
duced Alex  as  George's  bi  other;  now 
George  is  introduced  as  Al(  x's  brother. 
The  first  black  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  School  of  :  iaw.  George 
served  In  the  Kansas  Sena  e  and  later 
as  general  counsel  for  the  Jrban  Mass 
Transit  Authority  and  the  U  S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

In  1954,  long  before  aryone  really 
thought  about  "Roots,"  Ale:  Haley  was 
writing,  and  Alex  wrote  a  m  ►ving  article 
in  1954  that  was  printed  in  he  Reader's 
Digest  about  his  brother  Gsorge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  Inc  tided  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  it  pn  vides  an  ex- 
cellent insight  into  the  outsta  tiding  Haley 
family  and  Alex  Haley  to  wjiom  we  pay 
tribute  today. 

There  being  no  objection]  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  |the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Alex  Haley) 

In  low  tones  the  dean  was 
a  prospective  law  student  the 
pected  of  him.  "We  have  fixed 
the  basement  for  you   to  staj 
classes.  You  are  not  to  wander 
campus.   Books  will   be  sent 
from  the  law  library.  Bring 
eat  lunch  In  your  room.  Alwairs 
leave  the  \mlverslty  by  the  bacJ 
traced  on  this  map." 

The   dean   felt   no   hostility 
young  man;  along  with  the 
faculty  and  trustees,  he 
mission  of  24-year-old  George 
University  of  Arkansas  School 
It  was  1949.  and  this  young 
veteran  was  a  Negro.  The  dean 
the  key  to  avoiding  violence  In 
school  was  maximum  Isolation 

Oeorge   was  dismayed   at 
life  laid  out  for  him.  He  might 
Harvard  Law  School,   where 
have  had  to  live  the  life  of 
he  had  chosen  this! 

A  letter  from  his  father 
him.  During  his  last  semester 
College  In  Atlanta  he  had 
to  read:    '•Segregation   won't 
open  beachheads  wherever  It 
emor  of  Arkansas  and 
have  decided  upon   a  quiet 
verslty    Integration.    You    have 
scholastic  record  and 
understand   that  Arkansas   hai 
South's  best  law  schools.  I  can 
admission  If  you  accept  this 

Oeorge  had  great  love  and 
father,   a  college   professor 
Negro  education.  He  accepted 

The  first  day  of  school  he 
to  his  basement  room,  put  his 
the  table  and  started  upstairs 
He  found  himself  moving  through 
wave  of  white  faces  that  all 
same  emotions — shock,  dlsbelie  ' 
Ing,  Inarticulate  rage. 
The  lecture  room  was 
versatlon,   but   as  he   stepped 
door  there  was  silence.  He  looked 
It  was  on  the  side  between 
dents  and  the  instructor.  Whe^ 
began  he  tried  desperately  to 
what  the  professor  was  saying, 
In  that  room  seeped  Into  his 
and  obliterated  thought. 

On  the  second  day  he  was 
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open  taunts  and  threats:  "You  nigger,  what 
are  you  doing  here?"  "Hey,  nigger,  go  back 
to  Africa."  He  tried  not  to  hear;  to  walk  with 
an  even  pace,  with  dignity. 

The  students  devised  new  ways  to  harass 
him.  Mornings  when  he  came  to  his  base- 
ment room  he  found  obscene  and  threaten- 
ing notes  shoved  under  the  door.  The  trips 
from  the  campus  back  to  his  rented  room  in 
town  became  a  test  of  nerve.  One  afternoon, 
at  an  intersection,  a  car  full  of  students 
slowed  down  and  waved  him  across.  But  the 
moment  he  stepped  In  front  of  the  car  they 
gunned  the  engine,  making  him  scramble 
back  and  fall  to  his  hands  and  knees  in  the 
gutter.  As  the  car  sped  away  he  heard  mock- 
ing laughter  and  the  shouted  taunt,  "Hey, 
missing  link,  why  dont  you  walk  on  your 
hind  legs?" 

His  basement  room  was  near  the  editorial 
offices  of  the  Law  Review,  a  publication  writ- 
ten and  edited  by  the  12  top  honor  men  of 
the  senior  class.  He  had  heard  of  their  bit- 
terness that  he  had  to  share  their  toilet. 
One  afternoon  his  door  flew  open  and  he 
whirled  to  catch  in  the  face  a  paper  bag  of 
urine.  After  this  incident  he  was  offered  a  key 
to  the  faculty  toilet;  he  refused.  Instead,  he 
denied  himself  liquids  during  the  day  and 
used  no  toilet. 

He  began  to  worry  that  his  passive  accept- 
ance of  degrading  treatment  might  be  de- 
stroying him.  killing  something  of  his  man- 
hood. Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  him  to  hate 
back,  to  fight  back?  He  took  his  problems  to 
his  father  and  brother  in  long,  agonized 
letters. 

His  father  answered.  "Always  remember 
that  they  act  the  way  they  do  out  of  fear. 
They  are  afraid  that  your  presence  at  the 
university  will  somehow  hurt  it.  and  thus 
hurt  their  own  education  and  chance  in  life. 
Be  patient  with  them.  Give  them  a  chance  to 
know  you  and  to  understand  that  you  are 
no  threat." 

The  day  after  this  letter  arrived.  George 
found  a  noose  dangling  from  the  ceiling  in 
his  basement  room. 

His  brother  wrote.  "I  know  It  is  hard,  but 
try  to  remember  that  all  our  people  are  with 
you  In  thought  and  prayer." 

George  read  this  with  a  wry  smile.  He  won- 
dered what  his  brother  would  say  If  he 
knew  how  the  town  Negroes  uneasily  avoided 
him.  They  knew  he  walked  the  thin  edge 
of  violence,  and  they  didn't  want  to  be  near 
if  an  explosion  occurred.  Only  a  few  gave  him 
encoiu-agement.  A  church  deacon  proffered  a 
rumpled  dollar  bill  to  help  with  expenses, 
saying.  "I  work  nights,  son.  Walkin'  home 
I  see  your  studyin"  light." 

Despite  his  "studyin'  light"  George  barely 
passed  the  first-semester  exams.  His  trouble 
was  that  in  class  he  couldn't  really  think: 
all  his  nerve  endings  were  alert  to  the  hate 
that  surrounded  him.  So.  the  second  semester, 
using  a  semi-shorthand  he  had  learned  in 
the  Air  Force,  he  laboriously  recorded  every 
word  his  professors  said.  Then  at  night  he 
blotted  out  the  day's  harassments  and 
studied  the  lectures  until  he  could  almost 
recite  them. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  George  had  lost  30 
pounds  and  he  went  into  the  examinations 
exhausted,  both  physically  and  emotionally. 
Somehow  he  finished  them  without  collaps- 
ing, but  he  had  flunked,  he  thought.  He  had 
done  his  best,  and  now  he  could  honorably 
leave.  Some  other  Negro  would  have  to  do 
what  he  had  failed  to  do.  some  other  man 
stronger  and  smarter. 

The  afternoon  the  marks  were  due.  heavy 
with  a  sense  of  failure,  he  went  to  his  base- 
ment room,  dropped  Into  the  chair  and  put 
his  head  on  the  table.  There  was  a  knock 
on  his  door  and  he  called.  "Come  in!"  He 
could  hardly  believe  what  he  saw.  Into  the 
room  filed  four  of  his  classmates,  smiling  at 
him.  One  said,  "The  marks  were  Just  posted 
and  you  made  the  highest  A.  We  thought 


you'd  want  to  know."  Then,  embarrassed, 
they  backed  out  of  the  room. 

For  a  moment  he  was  stunned,  but  then 
a  turmoU  of  emotion  flooded  through  him. 
Mostly  he  felt  relief  that  he  didn't  have  to 
report  failure  to  his  father  and  friends. 

When  George  Haley  returned  for  his  sec- 
ond year  at  Arkansas  there  was  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  hate  mail  under  his  door,  and 
there  was  a  grudging  respect  for  his  scho- 
lastic accomplishments.  But  still,  wherever 
he  went,  eyes  looked  at  him  as  If  he  were  a 
creature  from  a  zoo. 

One  day  a  letter  arrived:  "We  are  having 
a  'Race  Relations  Sunday'  and  would  enjoy 
having  you  join  our  discussion."  It  was  signed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Westminister  Presby- 
terian Student  Foundation. 

His  first  reaction  was  anger.  They  wanted 
to  discuss,  did  they?  Where  had  these  do- 
gooders  been  all  the  time  he'd  been  going 
through  hell?  Bitterly  he  tore  up  the  In- 
vitation and  threw  It  in  the  wastebasket.  But 
that  night  he  tossed  restlessly.  At  last  he  got 
out  of  bed  and  wrote  an  acceptance. 

At  the  church,  he  was  met  by  a  group  of 
young  men  and  women.  There  were  the  too- 
hasty  handclasps  and  the  too-bright  smiles. 
At  last  the  chairman  stood  up  to  Introduce 
George.  He  said,  "We  hope  that  Mr.  Haley  will 
tell  us  what  we  can  do  as  a  Christian 
body  .  .  ." 

George  got  to  his  feet  and  moved  stonily 
to  the  podium.  Those  Introductory  words 
released  something  deep  in  his  maelstrom  of 
emotions.  He  forgot  his  carefully  prepared 
speech.  "What  can  you  do?"  he  blurted  out. 
"You  can  speak  to  me!" 

Suddenly,  all  that  had  been  dammed  up 
came  pouring  out.  He  told  them  what  it  was 
like  to  be  treated  like  an  enemy  In  your  own 
country;  what  it  did  to  the  spirit  to  be 
hounded  for  no  crime  save  that  of  skin  color; 
what  it  did  to  the  soul  to  begin  to  believe 
that  Christ's  teachings  had  no  validity  In 
this  world.  "I've  begun  to  hate,"  he  con- 
fessed. "I've  drawn  on  every  spiritual  re- 
source I  have  to  fight  off  this  hatred,  but  I'm 
failing." 

Suddenly  his  eyes  flooded  with  tears  of 
anger,  then  of  shame.  He  groped  for  his 
chair. 

The  silence  vanished  in  a  roar  of  applause 
and  cheers.  When  the  chairman's  gavel 
finally  restored  order.  George  was  unani- 
mously voted  a  member  of  the  group.  There- 
after he  spent  a  part  of  each  weekend  at 
Westminister  House,  enjoying  the  simple 
pleasure  of  human  companionship. 

A  slight  thaw  also  began  to  take  place  at 
the  university.  George's  classmates  gingerly 
began  moments  of  shoptalk  with  him,  dis- 
cussing cases.  One  day  he  overheard  a  group 
discussing  a  legal  point,  and  one  of  them 
said.  "Lets'  go  down  and  ask  Haley  In  the 
Noose  Room."  He  knew  only  a  moment  of 
indignation — then  he  smiled!  It  was  an  im- 
portant change. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  second  year  a  senior 
asked,  with  elaborate  casualness,  why  didn't 
he  write  more  articles  for  the  Law  Review.  It 
was  traditional  that  only  the  best  students 
received  such  invitations,  and  he  felt  him- 
self flushing  with  pride. 

It  was  only  after  he  returned  to  school  for 
his  third  and  final  year  that  he  decided  to 
go  to  the  cafeteria.  He  didn't  really  want  to 
go.  In  this  last  year  he  longed  to  relax,  to 
let  down  his  guard.  But  he  v/as  in  this  school 
for  more  than  an  education. 

He  went  and  stood  in  the  cafeteria  line. 
The  other  students  moved  away  from  him  in 
both  directions  so  that  he  moved  In  his  own 
private  air  space.  His  tray  was  almost  loaded 
when  three  hulking  students  ahead  shouted. 
"Want  to  eat  with  us.  nigger?" 

They  jostled  him,  knocking  his  tray  to  the 
floor  with  a  clatter  of  breaking  dishes.  As 
George  stooped  to  retrieve  It,  his  eyes  blazed 
up  at  his  tormentors  and  for  the  first  time 
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he  shouted  back.  "You're  adiUts!"  he  said. 
"Grow  up!"  They  shrank  from  him  in  mock 
terror. 

Shaking,  George  replaced  the  dumped  food 
and  made  his  way  to  a  vacant  table.  He  bent 
his  head  over  the  crockery.  Suddenly  a  bald- 
ing, angular  student  stopped  beside  him  with 
his  tray  and  drawled.  "My  name  is  Miller 
Williams.  Mind  if  I  sit  here?"  George  nodded. 
Now  the  two  of  them  were  the  center  of  all 
eyes.  Now  the  taunts  were  directed  at  the 
white  student,  the  words  "nigger  lover." 

Miller  Williams  was  hardly  that.  "I  was 
born  in  Hoxie,  Ark.,"  he  said,  "and  have 
spent  all  my  life  In  the  South.  But  what's 
happening  here  jvist  isn't  right,  and  I'm  tak- 
ing my  stand  with  you." 

Later  that  day  Williams  brought  several 
students  to  George's  room  for  a  bull  session, 
and  they  laid  it  on  the  line.  "Don't  all  you 
niggers  carry  knives."  George  emptied  his 
pockets — no  knife.  "How  often  do  you 
bathe?"  Every  day,  George  told  him.  "Don't 
most  of  you  lust  after  white  girls?"  George 
showed  him  snapshots  of  a  pretty  Negro 
girl  he  was  dating  in  his  hometown. 

Following  this  session  he  wrote  his  broth- 
er. "Improving  race  relations  is  at  least  SO 
percent  a  matter  of  simple  communication. 
Now  that  I'm  able  to  talk  to  a  few  whites 
I  realize  what  terrible  beliefs  cause  their 
prejudice.  I  can  see  the  emotional  struggle 
they  are  going  through  just  to  see  me  as  an 
equal  human  being." 

Increasingly  the  last  year  became  a  time 
of  triumph,  not  only  for  George  but  for  the 
white  students  who  were  able  to  discard 
their  own  preconceptions.  When  a  student 
sidled  up  to  him  and  said,  "I  wrote  you  a 
letter  I'm  sorry  for,"  George  stuck  out  his 
hand  and  the  student  shook  it.  When  another 
silently  offered  him  a  cigarette.  George,  who 
didn't  smoke,  puffed  away,  knowing  it  was 
far  more  than  a  gesture. 

He  was  named  to  the  Law  Review  staff,  and 
his  writing  won  an  award  from  the  Arkansas 
Law  Review  Corp.  His  winning  paper  repre- 
sented the  university  in  a  national  competi- 
tion. The  faculty  chose  him  as  a  moot  court 
defense  attorney,  and  his  Law  Review  col- 
leagues picked  him  as  comments  editor — the 
man  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  articles 
to  print. 

School  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  he  felt 
a  deep  satisfaction  in  having  accomplished 
most  of  his  goals.  But  then  the  old  specter 
rose  again.  Each  year  distinguished  alumni 
returned  for  a  faculty  banquet  to  salute  the 
Law  Review  staff.  With  a  sinking  feeling 
George  dreaded  what  would  happen.  And 
that  evening  when  he  entered  the  hotel  ban- 
quet hall  the  reaction  was  just  what  he  had 
feared.  The  moment  the  alumni  saw  him,  a 
pall  fell  on  the  room. 

George  felt  sick.  The  food  passed  his  lips 
untasted.  It  came  time  for  speeches.  The  law- 
school  dean,  Robert  A.  Leflar.  welcomed  the 
alumni  and  Introduced  the  student  editors, 
one  at  a  time.  There  seemed  an  eternity  of 
names  and  George  felt  a  frozen  smile  on  his 
face. 

Dean  Leflar  said,  "The  next  young  man 
demands,  and  receives,  as  much  if  not  more 
respect  than  any  other  person  in  our  law 
school." 

Suddenly  11  chairs  scraped  back,  and  11 
men  stood  up.  They  were  the  Law  Review 
editors,  and  they  were  looking  at  George  and 
applauding  vigorously.  Then  the  faculty 
stood  up  and  added  cheers  to  the  applause. 
Finally  the  old  grads  got  up,  the  judges  and 
lawyers  and  politicians  from  the  Deep  South, 
and  the  ovation  became  thunderous. 
"Speech!  Speech!"  they  shouted. 

George  Haley  pushed  himself  to  his  feet. 
He  could  say  no  word  for  he  was  unashamedly 
crying.  But  that  was  a  kind  of  speech  too. 

Today,  ten  years  later,  George  Is  a  respected 
lawyer  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.  He  has  been 
deputy   city   attorney   since    1955.   He   Is   a 


steward  in  his  church,  has  helped  found  a 
number  of  Negro  business  firms  and  is  vice 
president  of  the  state  Young  Republicans. 

Dozens  of  his  old  schoolmates  are  now 
George's  close  friends,  but  perhaps  the  most 
touching  acceptance  of  him  as  a  man  came 
a  few  years  ago  when  he  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Miller  Williams,  who  had  sat  with 
him  in  the  cafeteria.  Miller,  now  an  instruc- 
tor of  English  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
called  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
"Lucy  and  I  were  wondering."  he  said, 
"whether  you'd  care  to  be  her  godfather?" 

This  simple  request  made  forever  real  the 
love  and  respect  between  two  people.  George 
knew  that  the  long  struggle  and  pain  had 
been  worthwhile.  He  knew.  too.  that  his 
father  had  been  right  in  saying.  "Be  patient 
with  them.  Give  them  a  chance  to  know 
you." 

I  know  it,  too.  For  I  am  George's  brother. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  489. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8. 
489)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  That  section  504(a)(1)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  ithe  end  of  the  table  of 
countries  and  amounts — 

"Portugal 30.000.000". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  authorize  supplemental  military  assist- 
ance to  Portugal  for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
difference  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  is  in  the  sum.  The  sum 
in  the  Senate  bill  was  $34.5  million;  the 
House  bill  was  $30  million.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal judgment  that  the  Senate  bill 
was  much  more  desirable. 

The  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
was  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Brooke). 

I  consulted  with  Mr.  Brooke,  and 
while  he  is  not  happy  with  this  particu- 
lar limited  sum  of  $30  million,  I  have 
assured  him  that  when  we  take  up  the 
supporting  assistance  legislation  for 
fiscal  1978,  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  we 
will  review  the  situation  relating  to  our 
assistance  to  Portugal  and  make  what- 
ever adjustments  are  necessary  in  light 
of  the  evidence  and  testimony  that  we 
receive. 

We  felt  the  evidence  we  had  in  the 


Senate  to  justify  our  $34.5  million  was 
conclusive,  but  our  friends  in  the  other 
body  did  not  see  it  that  way. 

It  is  important  that  we  get  this  legis- 
lation passed  as  quickly  as  possible  and, 
therefore,  with  the 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  as  much  as  I  am  disappointed  with 
the  House  action,  I  quite  agree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  this  assistance 
for  Portugal  is  essential.  I  am  h(H>eful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  put  it  into  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  marks  it 
up,  and  to  hold  it  in  Appropriations 
when  we  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
the  next  time  aroimd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mtussachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
know  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  full 
amount  is  made  available  because  it  is 
desperately  needed,  may  I  say,  very 
desperately  needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

ORDER    VITIATING    PRIOR    ACTION   ON    S.    489    AND 
SUBSTITUTION    THEREOF 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  HtrMPHREY,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate  earlier  today  on  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  489  be  vitiated  and 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    l54 

In  lieu  Of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

That  section  604(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$177,300,000"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$179,550,000";    and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end 
of  the  table  in  the  second  sentence: 

•Portugal    $32,260,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  concludes  proceedings  which  oc- 
curred later. ) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
lest  I  should  forget  it  on  tomorrow,  I 
shall  make  the  following  request  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  following  the  close 
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12  noon 
he  Senate 
from 
States  and 
and  that 
referred. 
Without 


of  business  tomorrow,  over  un|il 
on  April  18,  the  Secretary  of 
be  authorized  to  receive 
the  President  of  the  United 
the  House  of  Representative; 
such  messages  be  appropriate  y 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  through  the  non- 
legislative  period  over  until  12  o'clock 
Monday.  April  18.  the  Vice  Pre  sident,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  the  Ac  ;ing  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  the  Dei  uty  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorised  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  x  Bsolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COM  MITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UN"IL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW  ANT  UNTIL  3 
PM.  ON  APRIL  12  AND  API  IL  14 


President. 

during 

may   be 

of  all. 

that  com- 

1  lie  reports 

April  14. 

Without 


that 


fi-st 


o:i 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask   unanimous   consent 
that  same  period  committee^ 
authorized  to  file  reports, 
until  midnight  tomorrow,  and 
mittees  may  be  authorized  to 
until  3  p.m.  on  April  12  and 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEF 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  sug 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The     PRESIDING     OPFI 
Metzenbaum).   The   clerk 
roll. 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  o.uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CER 


wil 


NATIONAL    ENERGY 

ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTldN 


n  ajc 
Coi  igress 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President 
of  us  are  well  aware,  we  are 
begin   another  major   debate 
directions  this  Nation  should 
respect   to  national   energy 
what  types  of  legislation  shoiild 
acted  or  not  enacted  in  order 
ment  such  a  policy. 

Over  the  last  several  years, 
been  an  observer  and  a  participant 
this  national  debate  in  various 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  one 
ciency  existed  and  that  is 
been      unable — possibly 
adopt  general  guidelines  by 
move  from  a  time  of  deficiency 
supply  to  a  time  somewhere  in 
where  we  are  in  balance  between 
use  of  energy  and  its  availability 
inexhaustible  sources. 

Basically  that  is  what  a  national 
ergy  policy  should  be — not 
legislation  which  in  their  own 
be  good  or  bad,  but  which 
viewed  as  the  mechanism  for 
ing  a  national  energy  policy 
nately,  because  of  the  enactment 
islation  or  the  lack  of  legislatiojn 
a  de  facto  energy  policy  that  I 
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observers  would  agree  is  leading  us  in 
entirely  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  introduce  today 
a  joint  resolution  which  would,  I  believe, 
establish  general  guidelines  by  which  we 
may  get  from  our  present  situation  into 
a  secure  future.  This  resolution  defines 
some  broad  goals,  but  more  importantly, 
some  specific  objectives  by  which  in  time 
these  goals  can  be  achieved. 

It  is  my  suggestion  to  Congress  that 
we  adopt  such  a  resolution  much  as  we 
adopted  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Act,  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  evaluating 
legislation  that  is  proposed  by  Republi- 
cans, by  Democrats,  by  the  administra- 
tion, or  from  any  other  direction,  by  peo- 
ple who  believe  they  have  honest  and 
sincere  solutions  for  portions  of  our  en- 
ergy difficulty. 

I  hope  this  resolution,  when  enacted 
will  provide  the  discipline  for  the  Con- 
gress by  which  we  can  decide  whether 
specific  pieces  of  legislation  will  in  fact 
reach  generally  agreed-to  objectives,  and 
the  discipline  by  which  we  can  conduct 
oversight  as  to  whether  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  legislation  by  the  adminis- 
tration has  in  fact  moved  us  closer  to 
reaching  those  objectives. 

This  resolution  certainly  is  the  kind 
of  thing,  much  like  our  concurrent  reso- 
lutions with  respect  to  the  budget,  which 
should  be  revised  on  an  annual  basis, 
with  help  from  the  administration  so 
that  as  time  goes  by  we  are  steadily  mov- 
ing toward  real  solutions  to  our  energy 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  must  reach  and  maintain 
a  capability  for  energy  independence — 
energy  independence  in  those  essential 
defense  and  economic  areas  where  we 
must  be  secure  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Until  we  achieve  this,  a  most  serious 
threat  to  our  collective  futures  will  re- 
main— the  threat  of  a  permanent  oil  em- 
bargo. Unfortunately,  Congress  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  energy  crisis  that  is 
presently  upon  us,  largely  because  of  its 
refusal  to  develop  a  viable  energy  devel- 
opment and  conservation  strategy  by 
which  we  can  move  from  this  point  into 
the  21st  century. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today  calls  for,  in  general,  the  developing 
and  maintaining  of  essential  energy  in- 
dependence, determining  an  acceptable 
rate  of  growth  of  energy  consumption, 
creating  and  sustaining  a  balance  be- 
tween the  use  of  energy,  the  protection  of 
the  environment  and  the  availability  of 
energy  from  exhaustible  sources,  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  creating  a 
balance  between  the  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic system  and  Government  action. 

The  resolution  also  dictates  long-term 
efforts  that  would  prepare  the  technolog- 
ical, economic,  and  environmental 
growth  for  a  gradual  transition  from 
an  energy  economy  based  largely  on  fos- 
sil fuel  to  one  based  on  those  energy 
sources  which  are  inexhaustible,  whether 
they  be  solar,  nuclear  fusion,  broad  scale 
conservation,  or  some  presently  unknown 
or  at  least  unrealized  energy  source. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Congress  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  this  resolution  and 
the  goals  and  objectives  contained  there- 
in, and  to  adopt  an  energy  policy  upon 


which  this  country  can  rely  and  with 
which  the  country  can  grow  with  confi- 
dence into  the  future.  Such  policy  must 
provide  direction  into  the  next  century, 
but  still  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  the 
imagination  and  the  initiative  of  the 
American  people  to  hold  sway. 

If  Congress  will  accept  its  responsibil- 
ity and  have  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  ability  for  action  and  sac- 
rifice when  they  understand  that  action 
and  sacrifice  are  required,  we  can  con- 
quer the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  followed  by  a  section -by-section 
analysis  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  45 

Whereas,  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  of  the  Free  World  Is  being 
threatened  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
vulnerability  of  our  economies,  Industrial 
capacities  and  military  defenses  to  limita- 
tions on  energy  supplies; 

Whereas,  the  increasing  dependence  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  the  Free 
World  on  foreign  sources  for  their  domestic 
energy  requirements  weakens  our  collective 
position  In  world  affairs  and  poses  a  major 
threat   to   International   peace; 

Whereas,  the  long-term  future  of  civiliza- 
tion on  Earth  requires  the  conservation  of 
those  energy  resources  that  are  being  rap- 
idly depleted  with  associated,  potentially 
damaging  environmental  changes; 

Whereas,  the  fut\ire  needs  of  both  the  ad- 
vanced Industrial  nations  and  the  develop- 
ing countries  will  e.xert  Increasingly  heavy 
pressures  on  the  Earth's  limited  fossil  and 
uranium  energy  reserves; 

Whereas,  the  United  States'  concern  and 
new  capabilities  for  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment must  be  coupled  with  its  needs  to 
Increase  domestic  energy  availability; 

Whereas,  the  United  States'  consumers  of 
energy  must  gradually  pay  a  price  that  In- 
cludes the  full  future  replacement  cost  of 
comparable  units  of  energy; 

Whereas,  consumers  In  the  United  States 
who  have  become  dependent  on  energy  priced 
below  the  free  marked  value,  must  have  ade- 
quate time  and  financial  resources  to  adjust 
to  higher-priced  or  alternative  energy 
sources: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  must  work  dili- 
gently toward  a  balance  between  energy  use 
and  energy  availability  for  future  genera- 
tions; 

Whereas,  vastly  accelerated  efforts  and 
sacrifices  must  be  undertaken  by  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments,  business  and 
labor  enterprises  and  ordinary  citizens,  act- 
ing individually  and  In  concert,  to  solve  the 
Nation's  energy  problem: 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
require  economical  technologies  and  aware- 
ness of  these  technologies  If  they  are  to  con- 
serve energy  now  and  make  transitions  to 
appropriate  alternative  energy  sources  In  the 
future  without  unnecessary  federal  regula- 
tions:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated during  two  centuries  of  political  In- 
dependence, through  the  Imagination  and 
wisdom  of  Its  people  and  the  Inherent  resil- 
ience of  Its  free  enterprise  economic  system, 
that  It  has  the  capacity  and  Initiative  to  solve 
Its  energy  problems:    Now,   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Energy 
Policy  Resolution  of  1977". 
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(b)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a 
national  energy  policy  shall  be  established  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  that 
such  policy  shall  guide  the  search  for  tech- 
nical, economic  and  societal  solutions  of 
current  and  future  problems  of  energy  sup- 
ply and  environmental  protection.  The  goals 
of  such  national  energy  policy  shall  be: 

(1)  to  achieve  and  maintain  essential  en- 
ergy Independence  for  the  United  States 
that  Includes  a  balanced  use  of  foreign  and 
domestic  energy  supplies; 

(2)  to  determine  an  acceptable  rate  of  In- 
crease In  our  per  capita  energy  consumption: 

(3)  to  create  and  sustain  a  balance  among 
the  use  of  energy,  the  available  sources  of 
basic  energy  and  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment; 

(4)  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  energy  supply  Includ- 
ing a  balancing  of  the  roles  of  consumers  In 
regulating  demand,  of  business  In  providing 
capital,  of  labor  in  providing  productivity, 
of  research  in  creating  new  technology  and 
of  government  In  Insuring  fair  competition 
In  and  between  all  facets  of  the  system; 

(5)  to  develop  and  Implement,  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  a  near-term  energy 
and  environmental  program  which  will 
rapidly  eliminate  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  uncertain  foreign  sources 
of  essential  energy  supplies; 

(6)  to  develop  and  Implement,  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  an  Intermediate- 
term  energy  and  environmental  program 
which  will  provide  for  the  transition  from 
a  near-term  energy  economy  largely  based 
on  oil  and  natural  gas  to  a  long-term  energy 
economy  based  on  Inexhaustible  energy 
sources;  and 

(7)  to  develop  and  Implement,  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  a  long-term  en- 
ergy and  environmental  program  which  will 
provide  an  ultimate  balance  between  our  use 
of  energy  and  Its  availability  from  Inex- 
haustible sources. 

TITLE  I— NEAR -TERM  ENERGY  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  near-term  energy  and 
environmental  program  shall  Include  the 
following  objectives: 

(1)  By  July  1,  1978,  Presidential  approval 
of  a  National  Energy  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness Plan  which  provides  for  the  continuous 
availability  of  essential  energy  supplies  in 
the  event  of  an  interruption  of  foreign  sup- 
plies or  of  an  unusually  high  domestic  need. 

(2)  By  January  1,  1983,  an  aggregate  per 
capita  decrease  In  the  consumption  of  energy 
m  the  categories  of  commercial  and  resi- 
dential space  heating  and  cooling,  commer- 
cial and  residential  water  heating,  vehicular 
transportation  and  industrial  processes  (ad- 
Justed  for  factors  related  to  productivity) 
by  at  least  15  percent  over  the  consumption 
rates  for   1976. 

(3)  By  January  1,  1983,  assurance  of  a 
capability  for  (A)  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction and  refining  capacity  at  rates  that 
will,  to  the  extent  possible,  substitute  for 
essential  crude  and  refined  crude  oil  Imports, 
and  (B)  maintenance  of  those  rate  capa- 
bilities until  alternatives  to  crude  oil  as  an 
energy  source  are  available  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  allow  progressive  reductions. 

(4)  By  January  1.  1983.  assurance  of  a 
capability  for  (A)  domestic  natural  gas  pro- 
duction and  distribution  at  rates  that  will, 
to  the  extent  possible,  meet  essential  demand 
and  (B)  maintenance  of  those  rates  vmtll 
alternatives  to  natural  gas  are  available  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  allow  progressive  re- 
ductions. 

(5)  By  January  1,  1983.  assurance  that 
by  1985  the  production  of  domestic  uranium, 
the  engineering  and  economics  of  nuclear 
power  and  fuel  reprocessing  plants,  and  the 
capability  for  the  safe  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes  Is  sufficient  to  support  environmen- 


tally sound  nuclear  power  generation  of  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  elec- 
trical demand. 

(6)  By  January  1,  1983,  assurance  that  by 
1985  the  production  and  distribution  of  do- 
mestic coal  and  the  engineering  and  econom- 
ics of  coal-fueled  electrical  powerplants  are 
sufficient  to  support  environmentally  sound 
coal-fueled  electrical  power  generation  of  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  elec- 
trical demand. 

(7)  By  January  1,  1982,  assurance  that  the 
aggregate  capacity  factor  for  base-load  cen- 
tral station  electrical  power  generation  Is  at 
least  65  percent. 

(8)  By  January  1.  1978,  assurance  that  by 
1980  no  newly  committed  central  station 
electrical  powerplants  will  produce  elec- 
tricity by  the  combustion  of  natural  gas. 

(9)  By  January  1,  1983,  assurance  that 
by  1985  all  newly  committed  plant  capacity 
that  produces  electrical  power,  synthetic 
fuels,  or  refined  petroleum  products  does  so 
with  minimum  use  of  water  resources  where 
such  resources  are  limited,  and  without  de- 
terioration of  the  local  environment  to  the 
extent  that  such  deterioration  is  demon- 
strated to  be  of  greater  societal  benefit  than 
the  production  of  energy-related  commodi- 
ties. 

(10)  By  January  1,  1983,  assurance  that 
by  1985  all  energy  consumed  In  the  United 
States  is  priced  no  lower  than  its  full  free 
market  value. 

(11)  By  January  1,  1980,  assurance  that  by 
1982  consumers  of  energy  who  in  1976  were 
dependent  on  energy  priced  below  full  free 
market  value  and  have  limited  financial  re- 
Fources  have  transitioned  to  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  and/or  have  financial  assistance 
to  provide  for  necessary  cost  differentials. 

(12)  By  January  1.  1979.  the  complete  cod- 
ification and  enactment  into  law  of  energy- 
related  statutes  and  regulations. 

(13)  By  January  1,  1980,  assurance  that  by 
1982  there  Is  continuous  surveillance  and 
control  of  ground  vehicles  transporting  nu- 
clear fuels  and  radioactive  wastes  as  cargo, 
and  of  ships  and  aircraft  transporting  any 
potentially  hazardous  energy-related  cargo 
within  or  above  the  United  States  or  within 
200  miles  of  Its  coastline. 

(14)  By  July  1.  1978,  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible assessment  of  means  of  controlling  the 
International  use  and  spread  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials and,  by  January  1,  1980,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  agreement  for  an 
effective  world-wide  system  for  the  account- 
ability and  control  of  nuclear  materials. 

(15)  By  January  1,  1986,  the  formalization 
of  cooperative  technical  assistance  agree- 
ments between  United  States  institutions, 
and  those  developing  nations  which  are  major 
energy  suppliers  for  the  Free  World  Nations. 

(16)  Assurance  that  the  annual  rate  of 
capital  formation  and  Investment  for  new 
energy  plant  and  production  capacity  is  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  above  objectives. 

(b)  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Department  of 
State  shall  evaluate  the  objectives  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  and  report  recom- 
mended amendments  or  additions  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  by  October  1, 
1978,  and  by  October  1  of  each  succeeding 
year. 

Sec.  102.  The  President  shall  present  to  the 
Congress,  simultaneously  with  svibmlsslon  of 
the  Fiscal  Year  1979  Budget,  and  each  annual 
budget  thereafter,  a  coordinated  plan,  in- 
cluding requests  for  appropriations,  for 
reaching  the  objectives  of  section  101(a)  of 
this  resolution.  The  plan  shall  be  compatible 
with  other  plans  required  by  this  resolution 
and  shall  include  a  status  report  on  progress 
toward  reaching  each  such  objective  set 
forth  in  section  101(a)  of  this  resolution. 


TITLE  II— INTERMEDIATE-TERM  ENERGY 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAM 
Sec.  201  (a)  The  Intermediate-term  energy 
and  environmental  program  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following  objec- 
tives : 

(1)  By  January  1,  1988,  an  aggregate  per 
capita  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  energy 
in  the  categories  of  commercial  and  residen- 
tial space  heating  and  cooling,  commercial 
and  residential  water  heating,  vehicular 
transportation  and  industrial  processes  (ad- 
Justed  for  factors  related  to  productivity)  by 
at  least  25  percent  over  the  consumption 
rates  for  1976. 

(2)  By  January  l.  1985,  assurance  that  by 
1987  no  newly  committed  base-load  central 
station  electrical  power  plants  will  produce 
electricity  by  the  combustion  of  crude  oil 
products. 

(3)  By  January  1,  1987.  assurance  that  by 
1990  the  production,  distribution  and  utili- 
zation of  domestic  coal  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port environmentally  and  economically 
sound,  coal-fueled  electrical  power  genera- 
tion of  at  least  70  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  electrical  demand. 

(4)  By  January  1.  1985,  assurance  that  the 
aggregate  capacity  factor  for  base  load  cen- 
tral station  electrical  power  generation  Is 
at  least  70  percent. 

(5)  By  January  1,  1980,  and  again  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985.  as  complete  as  possible  assess- 
ment as  to  where  and  to  what  total  capacity 
the  generation  of  electrical  energy  by  nuclear 
fission  systems  (including  uranium  and 
thorium  breeder  systems)  will  be  technically, 
environmentally  and  economically  competi- 
tive with  other  energy  systems. 

(6)  By  January  1,  1980,  and  again  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  as  complete  as  possible  assess- 
ment as  to  where  and  to  what  total  capacity 
the  generation  of  electrical  energy  or  space 
heating  and  cooling  energy  by  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  systems  will  be  technically,  environ- 
mentally and  economically  competitive  with 
other  energy  systems. 

(7)  By  Januarj"^  1.  1980.  and  again  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  as  complete  as  possible  assess- 
ment of  the  technical,  environmental  and 
economical  competitiveness  of  coal  gasifica- 
tion, coal  llquefaotion  shale  oil  and  natural 
tars  as  sources  of  energy. 

(8)  By  January  1,  1980,  and  again  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985,  as  complete  as  possible  assess- 
ment of  Intermediate  and  long  term  alter- 
natives to  natural  petrochemicals  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  portable  fuels  and  organic 
polymers. 

(9)  Assurance  that  the  annual  rate  of  cap- 
ital formation  and  Invesitment  for  new  en- 
ergy plant  and  production  capacity  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  above  objectives. 

(b)  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
State  shall  evaluate  the  objectives  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  report  recom- 
mended amendments  or  additions  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  shall  present  to 
the  Congress,  simultaneously  with  submis- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  1979  budget,  and  each 
annual  budget  thereafter,  a  coordinated  plan, 
including  requests  for  appropriations,  for 
reaching  the  objectives  of  section  201(a)  of 
this  resolution.  The  plan  shall  be  compatible 
with  other  plans  required  by  this  resolution, 
and  shall  Include  a  status  report  on  progress 
toward  reaching  each  objective  set  forth  in 
section  201(a)  of  this  resolution. 
TITLE  in— LONG-TERM  ENERGY  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL   PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  long-term  energy  and 
environmental  program  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following  objectives: 

( 1)  By  January  1, 1980.  and  again  by  Janu- 
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TITLE   IV— MISCELLA  lEOUS 
Sec.  401.  There  are  authorize  1  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  b  <  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  t  lis  resolution. 
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Sec.  501.  For  the  purposes 
tlon  the  following  definitions 

(a)  Base-load — an  adjectiv- 
electric  generating  stations  intended 
erate  at  or  near  maximum 
put;   generally  referring   to 
tlons  with  greater  than  200  MWe 
power. 

(b)  Capacity  factor — total 
energy  In  MW-hr,  divided  by 
36S  days  and  the  average  diHy 
dependable  capacity,  the  quan  tlty 
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rapidly,  not  falling;  national  gas  supplies  are 
decreasing,  not  Increasing;  coal  leasing  and 
transport  development  are  practically  at  a 
stand-still;  ground  transportation  tech- 
nology Is  still  rooted  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  not  to  the  need  of  the  future,  much 
less  the  present;  commitments  to  new  elec- 
trical power  generation  technologies  are  not 
perceived  to  be  economical,  whether  nuclear, 
fuel-cell  or  solar  In  character;  a  coherent 
fusion  energy  program  is  non-existent;  the 
rapidly  accelerating  cost  of  energy  is  hurting 
most  those  who  can  afford  it  least;  inflation 
and  other  economic  factors  continue  to  make 
an  adequate  supply  of  capital  uncertain; 
promising  new  environmental  technologies 
go  unused;  and  the  list  goes  on. 

The  seven  goals  of  this  proposed  national 
energy  policy  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  to  achieve  and  maintain  essential  ener- 
gy Independence  for  the  United  States  that 
includes  a  balanced  use  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic energy  supplies; 

(2)  to  determine  an  acceptable  rate  of  in- 
crease in  our  per  capita  energy  consumption: 

(3)  to  create  and  sustain  a  balance  among 
the  use  of  energy,  the  available  sources  of 
basic  energy  and  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment; 

(4)  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  free  en- 
terprise sjrstem  of  energy  supply  including  a 
balancing  of  the  roles  of  consumers  in  regu- 
lating demand,  of  business  in  providing  capi- 
tal, of  labor  in  providing  productivity,  of 
research  in  creating  new  technology  and  of 
government  in  insuring  fair  competition  in 
and  between  all  facets  of  the  system; 

(5)  to  develop  and  implement,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  a  near-term  ener- 
gy and  environmental  program  which  will 
rapidly  eliminate  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  uncertain  foreign  sources  of 
essential  energy  supplies; 

(6)  to  develop  and  Implement,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  an  intermediate- 
term  energy  and  environmental  program 
which  will  provide  for  the  transition  from  a 
near-term  energy  economy  largely  based  on 
oil  and  natural  gas  to  a  long-term  energy 
economy  based  on  inexhaustible  energy 
sources;  and 

(7)  to  develop  and  implement,  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  a  long-term  en- 
ergy and  environmental  program  which  will 
provide  an  ultimate  balance  between  our  use 
of  energy  and  its  availability  from  inex- 
haustible sources. 

First,  we  and  the  Free  World  must  reach 
and  maintain  the  capability  for  essential 
energy  lndep)endence  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
including  a  balanced  use  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic supply.  Until  we  do  this,  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  collective  futures  will 
remain  the  threat  of  a  permanent  oil  em- 
bargo. Essential  energy  Independence,  how- 
ever, means  only  that,  through  sacrifice,  we 
can  still  assure  our  political  freedom  If  sub- 
jected to  the  economic  attack  of  an  embargo. 

Second,  we  must  come  to  grips  In  a  real- 
istic manner  with  those  factors  which  Influ- 
ence and  will  be  Influenced  by  our  rate  of 
per  capita  energy  consumption.  For  example, 
extreme  conservation  without  increased  pro- 
duction will  Increase  unemployment;  energy 
consumption  will  rise  as  we  Invest  in  mate- 
rials necessary  for  futiu-e  conservation;  ma- 
jor compulsory  changes  in  lift-style  represent 
a  long-term  danger  to  our  individual  free- 
dom upon  which  is  based  our  political  free- 
dom; and  we  have  hardly  begun  to  imple- 
ment reasonable  conservation,  environmental 
and  production  habits  and  technologies,  all 
of  which  will  profoundly  Influence  energy 
consumption  over  the  next  decade.  However, 
our  goal  must  be  to  determine  gradually  an 
acceptable  and  balanced  rate  of  increase  In 
per  capita  energy  consumption  and  use  this 
rate  as  one  of  the  major  guidelines  for  fu- 
ture energy  policy  formulation. 

Third,  for  the  sake  of  future  generations, 
we  must  move  with  great  dedication  toward 


a  time  when  there  Is  balance  between  three 
competing  activities;  the  use  of  energy,  the 
availability  of  energy  from  Inexhaustible 
sources,  and  the  protection  of  the  earth's 
environment.  The  technological  revolution 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  offers  the  cer- 
tainty that  this  balance  can  be  attained  and 
that  our  growth  as  a  civilization  need  not 
stagnate  as  a  consequence. 

Fourth,  we  must  recognize  that  the  free 
enterprise  economic  system  is  the  strongest 
and  most  efficient  economic  system  in  the 
world  today.  It  provides  our  people  with  the 
quality  of  life  that  is  envied  by  all  the  world 
and  permits  the  strength  that  preserves  free- 
dom In  that  world.  Our  national  energy  pol- 
icy should  take  advantage  of  that  system  and 
the  people  who  comprise  It  and  impose  fed- 
eral actions  and  controls  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  must  recall  that  govern- 
ment's primary  role  Is  to  assure  that  the 
system  operates  fairly  for  all. 

The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  goals  set  the 
time  perspective  for  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy. We  must  achieve  essential  energy  inde- 
pendence In  the  near -term  while  preparing 
the  technological,  economic  and  environ- 
mental ground  for  a  gradual  transition  from 
an  energ;y  based  largely  on  fossil  fuels  to  one 
based  on  Inexhaustible  energy  sources. 

TITLE     I NEAR-TERM     ENERGY      AND     ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROGRAMS 

Section  101(a) 
The  success  of  the  Near-term  Energy  and 
Environmental  Program  will  be  measured  by 
the  rate  at  which  we  decrease  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  suppliers  of  petroleum  for 
essential  energy  needs.  The  key  elements 
will  be  planning  for  emergencies,  guaran- 
teeing Increased  conservation,  accelerating 
the  availability  of  domestic  energy  supply 
through  production,  assuring  the  protection 
of  the  environment  through  technology  and 
conservation,  laying  the  groundwork  for  in- 
creased International  coop)eration  and  assur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  capital. 
Section  101(a)(1) 

By  July  1,  1978,  Presidential  approval  of 
a  National  Energy  Emergency  Preparedness 
Plan  which  provides  for  the  continuous 
availability  of  essential  energy  supplies  in 
the  event  of  an  interruption  of  foreign  sup- 
plies or  of  an  unusually  high  domestic  need. 

Our  most  immediate  concern  in  energy 
policy  should  be  survival  in  the  event  of 
another  oil  embargo.  This  concern  will  be  a 
reality  If  there  is  another  Mid-East  war  or 
any  other  event  that  disrupts  our  relations 
in  that  region.  Obviously,  we  are  much  more 
dependent  now  on  uncertain  Imports  of 
crude  oil  and  crude  oil  products  than  we 
were  in  1973  at  the  time  of  the  first  embargo. 
High  priority  legislation  must  be  aimed  at 
insuring  our  economic  and  political  survival 
if  imports  were  permanently  curtailed. 

With  proper  analysis,  planning  and  public 
education  In  conservation,  standby  storage 
and  productive  capability  and  standby  al- 
location procedures,  we  could  stretch  our 
capacity  to  resist  an  embargo  until  a  crash 
program  of  energy  production  could  bear 
fruit.  Such  a  National  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness  Plan  would  be  the  foundation 
of  certainty  upon  which  to  stand  as  we 
reach  for  new  means  of  energy  conservation 
and  production. 

Section  101(a)(2) 

By  January  1,  1983,  an  aggregate  per  capita 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  energy  In 
the  categories  of  commercial  and  residential 
space  heating  and  cooling,  commercial  and 
residential  water  heating,  vehicular  trans- 
portation and  industrial  processes  (adjusted 
for  factors  related  to  productivity)  by  at 
least  IS  percent  over  the  consumption  rates 
for  1976. 

It  Is  clear  that  our  most  easily  available 
energy  source  is  that  energy  saved  through 
conservation  or  through  Increases  In  produc- 
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tlvlty  In  the  use  of  energy.  The  experiences 
of  the  last  several  years  show  that  in  the 
nxajor  categories  of  the  end-vise  of  energy, 
large  savings  are  possible  without  large  capi- 
tal investment.  Most  homes,  institutions, 
businesses,  industries  and  means  of  trans- 
portation can  save  20  to  30  7o  of  their  energy 
consumption  merely  by  using  better  operat- 
ing procedures.  Education  about  cost  savings 
and  the  techniques  of  conservation  is  our 
most  rapid  means  of  bringing  this  about  and 
is  still  consistent  with  individual  freedom 
of  choice.  In  addition,  the  accomplishment 
of  this  objective  will  require  research,  sys- 
tems analysis  and  technology  transfer  to  and 
within  the  private  sector. 

Small  capital  investments  in  energy  con- 
servation, possibly  encouraged  by  tax  incen- 
tives, are  extremely  cost  effective  and  should 
be  encouraged.  In  addition,  near-term  re- 
search and  development  can  have  great  pay- 
offs if  It  is  concentrated  on  reducing  the 
manufact\u-lng  costs  of  known  conservation 
technologies  such  as  solar  heating,  fuel-effi- 
cient internal  combustion  engines,  waste  heat 
utilization,  utility  load  leveling  devices  and 
the  like.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  manufacturing  of  conservation  ma- 
terials will  result  in  an  increase  in  national 
energy  consumption  until  the  demand  for 
such  materials  falls  off.  For  this  reason,  bet- 
ter operating  procediires  that  conserve  en- 
ergy should  be  emphasized. 

Section   101(a)(3) 

By  January  1.  1983,  assurance  of  a  capabil- 
ity for  (A)  domestic  crude  oil  production 
and  refining  capacity  at  rates  that  will,  to 
the  extent  possible,  substitute  for  essential 
crude  and  refined  crude  oil  Imports,  and  (B) 
maintenance  of  those  rate  capabilities  until 
alternatives  to  crude  oil  as  an  energy  sovu-ce 
are  available  in  amounts  sufficient  to  allow 
progressive  reductions. 

The  full  required  capacity  for  domestic 
crude  oil  production  can  only  be  determined 
after  other  conservation  and  production  ob- 
jectives have  been  set.  However.  It  is  clear 
that  with  an  import  level  of  9-10  MMBD  ca- 
pacity can  be  Increased  vigorously  without 
fear  of  oversupplylng  the  market. 

The  resource  base  of  crude  oil  with  cur- 
rent production  techniques  may  be  as  large 
as  300  billion  barrels.  This  estimate  will  be 
true  If  there  Is  as  much  oil  in  offshore  and 
Alaskan  rocks  as  there  is  in  similar  rocks 
and  volumes  of  rocks  in  the  contiguous 
United  States.  Price,  tax  and  environmental 
regulation  incentives  must  be  provided  If  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  oil  in  these 
frontier  areas  is  to  occur  in  the  nearterm. 
Three  or  four  more  "Purdoe  Bay"  type  dis- 
coveries, each  capable  of  delivering  on  the 
order  of  2  MMBD,  would  have  a  tremendous 
Impact  on  our  energy  security  situation  and 
on  stabilizing  world  crude  oil  prices. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  Increase  produc- 
tion, all  feasible  new  environmental  technol- 
ogy must  be  applied  to  protect  frontier  con- 
ditions. It  should  be  acknowledged  by  all 
parties,  however,  that  occasionally  some 
change  in  environmental  quality  may  result 
If  we  are  to  obtain  a  reasonably  secure  en- 
ergy supply.  All  practicable  environmental 
technologies  should  be  applied  so  that  the 
cost  in  quality  Is  both  bearable  and  econom- 
ically reasonable. 

The  primary  means  of  implementing  this 
objective  should  be  through  research  to  de- 
fine the  resource  base  and  to  develop  pro- 
duction technologies  and  the  gradual  re- 
establishment  of  market  incentives  for  dis- 
covery, drilling  and  production  by  the  private 
sector. 

Section  101(a)(4) 

By  January  1,  1983,  assurance  of  a  capa- 
bility for  (A)  domestic  natural  gas  produc- 
tion and  distribution  at  rates  that  will,  to  the 
extent  possible,  meet  essential  demand  and 
(B)  maintenance  of  those  rates  until  alter- 


natives to  natxiral  gas  are  available  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  allow  progressive  reduc- 
tions. 

Natural  gas,  as  well  as  oil,  is  a  much  too 
important  and  unique  natural  chemical  to 
continue  using  it  as  a  base  load  energy  so\irce 
any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  artificially  low  prices  of  regulated 
natural  gas  have  encouraged  Increased  con- 
sumption and  has  discouraged  discovery  of 
new  gas  for  almost  25  years.  Until  conserva- 
tion and  the  transition  to  other  energy 
sources  eliminates  natural  gas  as  a  necessary 
energy  source,  much  more  must  be  made 
available.  As  with  crude  oil,  our  needs  for  in- 
creased natural  gas  are  so  great  in  the  near- 
term  that  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
finding  too  much  new  productive  capacity. 

The  resource  base  for  natural  gas  also  may 
be  very  large  for  the  same  reasons  as  given 
for  crude  oil.  Similar  incentives  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  be  provided  If  new  gas  sup- 
plies are  to  be  made  available  through,  dis- 
covery, drilling  and  production  in  frontier 
areas. 

Section  101(a)(5) 

By  January  1,  1983,  assurance  that  by  1985 
the  production  of  domestic  uranium,  the 
engineering  and  economics  of  nuclear  power 
and  fuel  reprocessing  plants,  and  the  capa- 
bility for  the  safe  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes 
Is  sufficient  to  support  environmentally 
sound  nuclear  power  generation  of  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  electrical  de- 
mand. 

There  are  numerous  technical,  regulatory, 
resoiu°ce,  waste  disposal,  emotional  and  policy 
questions  which  are  combining  in  the  public 
mind  to  make  light  water  nuclear  fission  re- 
actors less  and  less  viable  as  alternatives  to 
fossil  fuels.  This  Impression  is  a  serious  and 
dangerous  misconception  becaxise  it  focuses 
attention  away  from  our  most  easily  boosted 
source  of  electrical  energy.  However,  there  are 
real  problems  which  must  be  considered.  Un- 
necessary regulatory  delays  must  be  reduced. 
Uranium  reserves  must  be  expanded.  Proto- 
type fuel  reprocessing  and  waste  disposal 
facilities  must  be  created.  The  emotional 
fears  of  radioactivity  must  be  understood  and 
relieved  through  education  and  demonstra- 
tion. A  national  energy  and  environmental 
policy  must  come  into  existence  that  affirms 
the  role  fission  reactors  will  play  in  our  fu- 
ture. 

Until  the  above  Issues  are  resolved,  private 
capital  Investment  in  nuclear  energy  tech- 
nology will  stay  at  low  levels.  The  regulatory 
hassel  and  ten  to  twelve  years'  delay  in  re- 
ceiving a  return  on  the  Invested  dollar  Is 
Just  too  long  for  most  Investors.  On  the  other 
hand,  acceleration  in  the  construction  and 
start-up  of  plants  already  on  the  books  can 
have  an  important  near-to  mid-term  effect 
on  reducing  our  dependence  on  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  and  foreign  suppliers  of  natural  gas 
and  crude  oil. 

Section  101(a)  (6) 

By  January  1.  1983,  assxirance  that  by  1985 
the  production  and  distribution  of  domestic 
coal  and  the  engineering  and  economics  of 
coal-fueled  electrical  power  plants  are  suf- 
ficient to  support  environmentally  sound 
coal-fueled  electrical  power  generation  of  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  elec- 
trical demand. 

The  U.S.  Coal  industry  and  its  associated 
supporting  Industries,  such  as  rail  transpor- 
tation and  underground  mining  equipment 
manufacturing,  were  decimated  by  the  regu- 
lation of  natural  gas  at  artificially  low  prices. 
Current  production  has  only  reached  pre-gas 
regulation  levels  through  improvements  in 
surface  mining  technology,  but  at  the  same 
time  about  70  percent  of  our  coal  reserves 
have  been  left  economically  Inaccessible  be- 
cause they  are  underground. 

The  objective  of  assuring  that  60  percent 
of  our  base-load  electrical  power  generation 


in  1985  is  accomplished  by  coal  or  coaI-<ifl- 
rived  fuels  implies  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  in  the  rate  at  which  we 
mine  and  use  coal.  The  technology  of  coal 
plants  and  coal  mine  reclamation  now  per- 
mits an  expansion  of  this  magnitude,  pro- 
vided sufficient  investment  capital  is  avail- 
able and  regulatory  delays  are  minimized. 
One  major  factor  In  assxirlng  future  capital 
for  coal  development  and  utUlzation  will  be 
stable  and  predictable  federal  regulation. 
Section  101(a)  (7) 

By  January  1,  1982,  assurance  that  the  ag- 
gregate capacity  factor  for  base-load  central 
station  electrical  power  generation  is  at  least 
65  percent. 

One  major  factor  responsible  for  increases 
in  the  demand  for  new  electrical  power 
plants  is  the  fact  that  existing  plants  operate 
at  a  lower  than  achievable  capacity  factor 
because  of  technical  and  regulatory  restric- 
tions. Not  only  do  these  low  load-factors 
mean  that  plants  are  operating  at  less  than 
optimum  efficiency,  but  also  more  plants 
must  be  built  than  would  otherwise  be 
needed.  The  resulting  drain  on  capital  and 
material  resources  is  obvious.  Increases  in 
load-factors  means  that  significant  reduc- 
tions are  possible  in  the  requirement  for 
new  plant  capital  and  in  the  monthly  elec- 
tric bills  charged  to  consumers. 

Section  101(a)  (8) 

By  January  1,  1978,  assurance  that  by  1080 
no  newly  committed  central  station  electri- 
cal power  plants  will  produce  electricity  by 
the  combustion  of  natural  gas. 

The  objective  of  assuring  that  no  future 
base-load  plants  will  use  natural  gas  has 
been  largely  accomplished  as  a  consequence 
of  reductions  In  assured  gas  supplies.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  little  excuse  for  any  new 
plants  to  be  built  that  will  require  this  Im- 
portant chemical  resource  as  fuel. 

The  gradual  de-control  of  the  price  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  the  resulting  rise  in  price  should 
discourage  any  new  commitments  to  this 
fuel,  except  in  extraordinary  situations 
(when  no  other  fuel  is  available).  Increasing 
demand,  and  thus  the  price,  for  natural  gas 
as  a  petrochemical  feedstock  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  reducing  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  a  base-load  fuel. 
Section  101(a)(9) 

By  January  1,  1983,  assurance  that  by  1985 
all  newly  committed  plant  capacity  that  pro- 
duces electrical  power,  synthetic  fuels,  or 
refined  petroleum  products  does  so  with  min- 
imum use  of  water  resources  where  such  re- 
sources are  limited,  and  without  deteriora- 
tion of  the  local  environment  to  the  extent 
that  such  deterioration  is  demonstrated  to 
be  of  greater  societal  benefit  than  the  pro- 
duction of  energy-related  commodities. 

One  of  the  most  exciting,  but  little  recog- 
nized revolutions  that  has  occured  over  the 
last  ten  years  is  the  rapid  advance  of  en- 
vironmental technology.  Where  fossil-fuel 
plants  could  not  be  built  without  significant 
deterioration  of  the  envlrononment,  except 
at  prohibitive  cost,  now  they  can  be  built 
at  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer  of  en- 
ergy. National  policy  must  take  advantage 
of  this  fact. 

The  technologies  of  high  temperature 
closed-cycle  turbines  are  also  advancing  to 
the  point  where  air-cooled  power  plants  can 
be  built  in  water-poor  regions.  Further,  the 
use  of  waste  heat  for  desalinlzation  of  saline 
water  is  now  feasible  If  pressed  vigorously. 
The  integration  of  energy  production  with 
water  production  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  United  States. 

section  101  (a)  (10) 

By  January  1,  1983,  assurance  that  by  1985 
all  energy  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  priced  no  lower  than  its  full  free  marset 
value. 
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Xn  order  to  prevent  the 
flclal   pricing  mechanisms 
ply.   we   must   work   toward 
structures    based    on    the 
market   place   which    will 
true,  future  replacement  cost 
units  of  energy.  Although 
per  BTD,  for  example,  will 
cost  reflected  In  future  energ] 
be  one  of  the  major  determining 
will  lead  to  a  true 
supply. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  of 
made  up  of  the  cost  of 
tection   or   reclamation, 
are  set  realistically,  it  will  be 
effectively  evaluate  alternative 
ply  possibilities.  An   example 
that  the  true  replacement 
energy  must  Include  all  costs 
by  the  taxpayer  and  future 
processing  and  waste  disposal . 
ample  is  that  natural  gas  price  s 
state  market  have  not  includep 
costs  and  that  it  is  therefore 
placed  by  Increased  discovery 
ment  of  new  gas. 

Sec.  10Ha){ll) 

By  January  1.  1980.  assuranc^ 
consumers  of  energy  who  in 
pendent   on   energy   priced 
market  value  and  have  limitei  [ 
sources  have  transitioned  to 
ergy   soiu-ces   and/or   have 
ance  to  provide  for  necessary 
tials. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must 
and  assure  that  the  market 
the  price  of  energy.  As  we  elim 
flcially    low    domestic    prices 
viable    alternatives    to    imported 
the  market  prices  of  energy  w 
niflcantly.  As  higher  prices 
tlon  of  energy  result  in  increased 
ply,  a  long  term  reduction  in 
of  energy  will  occur.  However 
duction  in  real  cost  appears, 
vide  financial  assistance  for 
industries  that  have  correctly 
latory  Incentives  and  have 
on  artlflcitdly  cheap  energy, 
ural   gas.  The   objective  of  sxlch 
should  be  to  ease  the  eventual 
alternative  energy  sources. 

Sec.  I01{a)(12) 

By  January  1,  1979,  the 
tion  and  enactment  into  law 
lated  statutes  and  regulations. 

Federal  statutes  and  regulations 
to    energy    are    many,    compleic 
changing.  Codification  in  an 
referenced  and  simplified 
identification  or  redundant, 
consistent,  unnecessary  and 
utes  and  regulations  would 
activities  of  the  private  sector 
emment  Itself  in  providing 
supply.  Risk  of  inadvertent 
utes  and  regulations  also  woi|ld 
reduced. 

The  process  of  codification 
the    Congress    with    information 
actions  that  are  required  to 
unnecess'ary  statutory  or 
tlons  on  the  conservation  and 
energy.  Efforts  toward  general 
form  also  would  be  aided  great 
in  this  vital  area. 

Sec.  t01(a)(13) 
By  January  1,  1980,  assuranc* 
there  is  continuous  survellanc 
of  ground  vehicles  transporting 
readily  fissionable  nuclear  fue 
active  wastes  as  cargo,  and  of 
craft  transporting  any  potentially 
energy -related    cargo    within 
United  States  or  within  200 
line. 
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Most  energy  transport  is  hazardous  by  its 
nature,  whether  fossil,  nuclear,  electrical  or 
synthetic  hydrogen.  Coal  is  the  only  common, 
relatively  benign  energy  source  during  trans- 
port. Modern  communications  and  surveil- 
lance technology,  both  ground-based  and 
space-based,  offer  the  opportunity  to  greatly 
expand  our  capability  to  monitor  energy- 
related  transportation  and,  by  so  doing,  pro- 
vide much  greater  insurance  against  loss  of 
accountability,  accidents,  or  terrorist  activity. 

Sec.  101(a)  (14) 
By  July  1,  1978,  as  complete  as  possible  as- 
sessment of  means  of  controlling  the  Inter- 
national use  and  spread  of  nuclear  materials 
and,  by  January  1,  1980,  the  establishment  of 
an  International  agreement  for  an  effective 
wond-wlde  system  for  the  accountability  and 
control  of  nuclear  materials. 

The  rapid  spread  of  nuclear  technology  and 
materials  throughout  the  world  Is  one  of 
mankind's  mosc  serious  challenges.  This 
nation  has  a  unique  responsibility  to  the 
world  in  unhateraliy  taking  steps  to  control 
that  spread  In  so  far  as  we  can  and  to  work 
diligently  and  with  great  urgency  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  world-wide  system  of  ac- 
countability and  control. 

Sec.  101(a)  (15) 
By  January  1,  1986,  the  formalization  of 
cooperative  technical  assistance  agreements 
between  United  States  Institutions,  and  those 
developing  nations  which  are  major  energy 
suppliers  for  the  Free  World  Nations. 

The  major  exporters  of  fossil  energy  to  the 
Free  World  are  otherwise  underdeveloped 
nations.  The  great  hope  of  the  people  of 
these  nations  Is  to  advance  In  their  Internal 
devolepment  until  they,  too,  participate  In 
the  wonders  of  the  20th  Century.  Our  bar- 
gaining chips  In  this  game  come  largely  from 
our  base  of  technology,  which  they  recognize 
as  being  unique  If  viewed  In  relation  to  all 
other  Industrial  nations.  The  development 
of  mutual  interdependence  with  mutual 
benefits  will  go  a  long  way  toward  stabilizing 
ova  near-term  energy  future. 

The  areas  of  non-military  technology  of 
most  Interest  to  the  oil  and  gas-rich  devel- 
oping nations  are  agriculture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, resource  engineering,  communications, 
health  maintenance  and,  most  of  all,  educa- 
tion. In  most  cases,  we  can  market  the  bene- 
fits of  high  technology  systems  In  the  form 
of  services  while  marketing  low  to  Interme- 
diate technology  products  and  services 
needed  for  development. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  rate  of  return  and  the  In- 
vestment of  capital — If  Investment  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  national  requirements,  then 
It  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  rate 
of  return  or  decrease  the  risk  for  Investment 
In  energy-related  projects. 

Sec.  101(a)  (16) 
Assurance  that  the  annual  rate  of  capital 
formation   and    Investment   for   new   energy 
plant  and  production   capacity   Is  sufficient 
to  support  the  above  objectives. 

One  of  the  most  critical  energy  problems 
is  that  of  capital  supply.  Over  the  next  few 
decades,  over  a  trillion  dollars  In  capital  in- 
vestment win  be  required  for  energy  alone, 
not  to  mention  other  new  plant  capacity  we 
will  require.  The  fact  that  each  new  base- 
load  electrical  power  plant  or  synthetic  fuel 
plant  win  cost  an  average  of  over  one  billion 
dollars,  and  that  we  will  probably  need  as 
many  as  500  of  such  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
century  Illustrates  the  problem. 

Overall  federal  activity  must  be  aimed  at 
stabilizing  the  nation's  economy  at  low  or 
zero  Inflation  rates  and  at  reducing  federal 
competition  for  Investment  dollars  resulting 
from  high  taxes  and  deficit  financing.  In  the 
short  term,  the  use  of  loan  guarantees  may 
be  a  non-lnfiatlonary  means  of  ecouraglng 
Investment  of  private  capital  In  economi- 
cally risky,  but  necessary  technologies.  It 
also  may  be  necessary  to  temporarily  protect 


new  energy  production  industries  against 
capricious  reductions  in  the  price  of  im- 
ported energy  Just  as  It  was  necessary  to 
temporarily  protect  consumers  during  the 
early  days  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

The  primary,  short-term  and  long-term 
Incentives  for  the  private  sector  to  Invest 
capital  is  a  fair  market  price.  Gradual  de- 
regulation of  energy  prices  and  confidence 
in  stable  government  energy  and  environ- 
mental policy  win  do  much  to  create  a  stable 
and  productive  energy  market  place. 
Sec.  101(b) 

The  objectives  of  Sec.  101(a)  are  for- 
mulated as  targets  for  action  and  are  the 
best  estimates  at  present  of  what  Is  not 
only  necessary  but  feasible  and  practical  as 
well.  It  will  be  necessary  to  periodically  re- 
view these  objectives  and  modify  them  as 
required  in  accordance  with  new  knowledge 
and  the  changing  national  and  International 
situation. 

Sec.  102 

It  is  critical  that  the  Administration  pre- 
pare a  coordinated  plan  for  reaching  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  this  Act  as  well  as 
periodic  status  reports  to  aid  the  Congress 
In  exercising  its  oversight  responsibilities. 
This  plan  also  must  be  coordinated  with  the 
budget  process  for  its  implementation  to  be 
effective. 

TITLE  n — INTERMEDIATE-TERM  ENERGY  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL    PROGRAM 

Sec.  201(a) 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Intermediate- 
Term  Energy  and  Environmental  Program 
Is  to  provide  the  necessary  economic,  tech- 
nical and  societal  foundations  for  the  transi- 
tion from  a  time  of  dependence  on  fossils 
fuels  to  a  time  of  inexhaustible  energy 
sources.  This  transition  will  take  at  least 
fifty  years  as  present  and  near-term  oil. 
natural  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  fission  power 
plants  are  amortized  and  as  space  heating 
and  cooling  systems  and  transportation  sys- 
tems are  developed  which  use  electricity, 
direct  solar  radiation  or  new  portable  fuels 
such  as  hydrogen. 

The  essential  components  of  this  program 
are  continued  Increase  In  conservation  and 
efficiency,  assessment  of  solar  and  nuclear 
fission  systems,  development  of  alternatives 
to  natural  petrochemicals  and  the  continued 
assurance  of  an  adequate  capital  supply. 
Sec.  201(a)(1) 
By  January  1 .  1988.  an  aggregate  per  capita 
decrease  In  the  consumption  of  energy  in 
the  categories  of  commercial  and  residential 
space  heating  and  cooling,  commercial  and 
residential  water  heating,  vehicular  trans- 
portation and  Industrial  processes  (adjusted 
for  factors  related  to  productivity)  by  at  least 
25  percent  over  the  consumption  rates  for 
1976. 

Intermediate  and  long-term  conservation 
must  concentrate  on  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  energy  conservation  materials  and 
technologies  rather  than  relying  on  opera- 
tional procedures.  Included  in  such  tech- 
nologies, of  course,  are  those  related  to  the 
inexhaustible  energy  sources,  such  as  use  of 
the  several  forms  of  solar  energy  for  the 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  and  water, 
and  In  industrial  and  agricultural  processes. 
The  productive  use  of  waste  heat  also  must 
expand  greatly  In  this  time  frame. 

Transportation  systems  will  probably  tran- 
sition to  higher  efficiency  combustion  sys- 
tems, such  as  gas  turbines,  and  to  battery 
powered  commuter  automobiles.  Mass  trans- 
portation will  play  a  major  role  in  conser- 
vation only  If  the  enjoyment  and  convenience 
of  Its  use  offsets  the  loss  of  the  personal 
freedom  of  an  automobile. 

A  major  factor  In  reducing  the  dem.^nd  for 
energy  for  transportation  will  be  the  ad- 
vancement in  personalized  telecommunica- 
tions. Video-phones,  electronic  fund  trans- 
fer, and  In-home  bxislness  communications 
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are  concepts  with  great  potential  for  reduc- 
ing demands  for  transportation  energy. 
Sec.  201(a)  (2) 
By  January  1,  1985,  assurance  that  by  1987 
no  newly  committed  base-load  central  sta- 
tion electrical  power  plants  will  produce  elec- 
tricity by  the  combustion  of  crude  oil  prod- 
ucts. 

Our  ability  to  assure  that  newly  committed 
power  plants  will  not  require  crude  oil  will 
be  largely  a  function  of  our  ability  to  mine, 
transport  and  use  coal  and  uranium  fuels 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  longer  term,  solar 
electric  power  also  may  be  a  major  factor. 
The  attaliunent  of  earlier  conservation  and 
pricing  objectives  will  play  an  important 
role.  Ultimately,  however,  exce.3sively  high 
price,  because  of  decreased  resources  and  in- 
creased petrochemical  demand,  will  probably 
result  in  a  steady  decrease  in  the  use  of 
crude  oil  as  a  fuel. 

Sec.  201  (a)(3) 
By  January  1,  1987,  assurance  that  by  1990 
the  production,  distribution  and  utilization 
of  domestic  coal  Is  sufficient  to  support  envi- 
ronmentally and  economically  sound,  coal- 
fueled  electrical  power  generation  of  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  electrical  de- 
mand. 

The  U.S.  coal  Industry  and  Its  associated 
supporting  Industries,  such  as  rail  trans- 
portation and  underground  mining  equip- 
ment manufacturing,  were  decimated  by  the 
regulation  of  natural  gas  at  artificially  low 
prices.  Current  production  has  only  reached 
pre-gas  regulation  levels  through  Improve- 
ments In  surface  mining  technology,  but  at 
the  same  time  about  70%  of  our  coal  re- 
serves have  been  left  economically  Inassessa- 
ble  because  they  are  underground. 

While  we  win  rely  heavily  on  both  coal 
and  uranium  for  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  should  be  recognized  that  the  im- 
mense volume  of  coal  wastes  and  combustion 
products,  and  the  bulk  of  mining  equipment 
and  coal  carrying  containers  will  cause  coal 
to  place  a  far  greater  demand  on  the  indus- 
trial sector  of  our  economy  and  on  our  en- 
vironmental technology  than  does  nuclear 
technology. 

Attaining  70%  of  our  base-load  electrical 
power  generation  In  1985  from  coal  or  coal- 
derived  fuels  implies  a  110%  Increase  In  the 
rate  at  which  we  mined  and  used  coal  In 
1976.  The  technology  of  coal  plants  and  coal 
mine  reclamation  now  permits  an  expansion 
of  this  magnitude  provided  sufficient  invest- 
ment capital  is  available.  One  major  factor 
In  assuring  future  capital  for  coal  develop- 
ment and  utilization  will  be  stable  and  pre- 
dictable federal  regulations. 
Sec.  201  (a)  (4) 
By  January  1,  1985,  assurance  that  the  ag- 
gregate capacity  factor  for  base  load  central 
station  elctrlcal  power  generation  Is  at  least 
70  percent. 

As  selected  competitive  pressures  are  ap- 
plied to  the  utility  industry,  the  incentive  to 
increase  plant  capacity  factor  is  made  that 
much  stronger.  These  pressures  will  also  tend 
to  speed  the  replacement  of  older  less  efll- 
clent  generating  stations  with  new  more  effi- 
cient plants  utilizing  the  most  modern  en- 
vironmental technology. 

Sec.  201  (a)  (5) 
By  January  1,  1980,  and  again  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985.  as  complete  as  possible  assess- 
ment as  to  where  and  to  what  total  capacity 
the  generation  of  electrical  energy  by  nuclear 
flssion  systems  ( Including  uranium  and  thor- 
ium breeder  systems)  will  be  technically, 
environmentally  and  economically  competi- 
tive with  other  energy  systems. 

It  is  critically  important  that  we  reach  a 
national  consensus  as  rapidly  as  possible  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  fission  pov/er,  including 
that  which  might  be  possible  through  the 
use  of  breeder  reactors.  This  consensus  has 


not  been  reached  due  to  Incomplete  informa- 
tion, lack  of  technical  understanding,  real 
and  perceived  problems  of  personal  and  en- 
vironmental danger,  economic  uncertainty, 
and  unanswered  philosophical  questions 
never  before  posed  to  mankind,  much  less  a 
nation.  A  rational  assessment  base  on  re- 
search and  development  and  the  needs  of 
society,  as  well  as  detaUed  planning  and 
analysis,  must  be  carried  out  with  the  entire 
citizenry  as  informed  participants. 
Sec.  201    (a)  (6) 

By  January  1.  1980,  and  again  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985,  as  complete  as  possible  assess- 
ment as  to  where  and  to  what  total  capacity 
the  generation  of  electrical  energy  or  space 
heating  and  cooling  energy  by  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  systems  will  be  technically,  environ- 
mentally and  economically  competitive  with 
other  energy  systems. 

Solar  and  geothermal  energy  systems  will 
have  regionally  constrained  utility  for  the 
next  decade  or  two.  Economical  solar  energy 
systems  should  appear  in  areas  of  abundant 
sunshine  or  wind,  whereas  geothermal  sys- 
tems are  largely  limited  to  specific  geo- 
logical environments.  Within  these  limits, 
however,  solar  and  geothermal  systems  offer 
great  potential  to  reduce  regional,  and  there- 
fore, national  demands  on  fossil  energy. 

The  assessment  called  for  by  this  objective 
will  require  combining  the  results  of  research 
and  development,  systems  analysis,  resource 
inventories,  comparative  economic  analysis, 
and.  most  importantly,  the  trends  developed 
in  the  market  place  as  a  consequence  of  var- 
ious Incentives  and  technological  advance- 
ments. This  assessment  will  anew  definitions 
of  areas  of  promising  activity  for  private  and 
governmental  action. 

Sec.  201   (a)  (7) 

By  January  1.  1980,  and  again  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985,  as  complete  as  possible  assess- 
ment of  the  technical,  environmental  and 
economical  competitiveness  of  coal  gasifica- 
tion, coal  liquefaction,  shale  oil  and  natural 
tars  as  sources  of  energy. 

The  transition  to  portable  fuels  based  on 
materials  other  than  fossil  fuels  (see  Sec.  201 
(a)  (9) )  probably  will  take  many  decades.  In 
the  meantime,  it  will  be  nece.ssary  to  supple- 
ment if  not  replace  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
as  sources  for  portable  fuel.  The  assessment 
called  for  by  this  objective  will  provide  the 
basis  for  any  federal  action  required  to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  "synthetic  fuels" 
until  new  portable  fuels  are  avaUable  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Sec.  201  (a)  (8) 

By  January  1.  1980,  and  again  by  January 
1.  1985.  as  complete  as  possible  assessment 
of  intermediate  and  long  term  alternatives 
to  natural  petrochemicals  for  agricultural 
purposes,  portable  fuels  and  organic  poly- 
mers. 

Natural  petrochemicals  have  played  a 
unique  role  In  the  development  of  modern 
agriculture,  transportation  and  the  organic 
polymer  industry.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
that  it  is  Imperative  that  we  find  alterna- 
tives to  our  use  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
as  boiler  and  heating  fuels  is  that  they  are 
required  more  urgently  in  these  three  areas. 

The  assessment  called  for  by  this  objective 
should  be  based  on  research  into  new.  tech- 
nologies that  will  provide  appropriate  en- 
ergy and  chemicals  for  future  use  in  agricul- 
ture, transportation  and  the  organic  chem- 
ical industry.  One  of  the  most  important 
areas  for  research  is  in  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  for 
use  as  both  a  fuel  and  £is  a  chemical.  In 
addition,  we  must  examine  the  viability  of 
biomass  as  a  source  of  large  quantities  of 
chemical  feed-stock.  Other  areas  will  grow 
in  importance  as  we  begin  to  recognize  our 
dependence  on  fossil  "chemicals"  rather  than 
fossil  "fuels". 


Sec.  201(a)(9) 
Assurance  that  the  annual  rate  of  capital 
formation  and  Investment  for  new  energy 
plant  and  production  capacity  is  sufficient 
to  support  the  above  objectives. 
See  analysis  Sec.  101  (a)  16. 
Sec.  201(b) 
See  analysis  for  Sec.  101(b) . 

Sec.  202 
See  analysis  for  Section  102. 

TITLE    in — LONG-TERM    ENERGY    AND    ENVIBON- 
MENTAL    PROGRAM 

Sec.  301(a) 

(1)  By  January  1,  1960,  and  again  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985,  as  complete  as  possible  assess- 
ment of  the  environmental  and  economic 
feasibility  of  solar  and  nuclear  fusion  power 
systems,  in  conjunction  with  Improvements 
in  electrical  power  generation,  transmission, 
and  end-use  efficiency,  as  means  of  provid- 
ing essentially  Inexhaustible  energy  sources 
early  In  the  21st  century. 

(2)  By  January  1,  1987,  the  establishment 
of  specific  objectives  for  the  economical, 
time -phased  conversion  from  the  use  of  fos- 
sil and  fission  fuels  to  essentially  Inexhausti- 
ble energy  sources  In  all  major  categories  of 
energy  use. 

The  long-term  Energy  and  Environmental 
Program,  the  third  step  in  our  movement 
toward  energy  security.  Is  aimed  primarily 
at  providing  the  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment Information  so  that  ten  years  from  now 
we  can  establish  a  new  national  energy  poli- 
cy which  win  guide  our  way  Into  the  next 
century.  The  main  research  and  development 
thrusts  should  be  In  solar  and  nuclear  fusion 
systems  and  in  advanced  technologies  for 
more  efficient  energy  conversion,  transmis- 
sion and  end-use. 

The  assessment  of  solar  energy  should  in- 
clude all  aspects  of  terrestrial,  ocean  and 
space-based  use  of  solar  energy  and  should 
Include  the  results  of  specific  research  and 
development  programs  which  push  the  state- 
of-the-art  beyond  the  near-term  commer- 
cial possibUltles. 

Fusion  energy  research  requires  a  strong- 
ly coordinated  but  still  multlfaced  program 
if  a  realistic  assessment  is  to  be  made.  It  is 
possible  that  neither  fusion  nor  solar  energy 
Is  the  ultimate  answer.  Therefore,  basic  re- 
search into  physical  and  chemical  theory 
must  continue  to  form  the  foundation  of 
our  energy  future.  However,  faUure  to  invest 
in  the  construction  of  facilities  win  prevent 
the  critical  step  which  takes  us  from  the 
scientists'  genius  to  the  engineering  which 
provides  a  practical  power  supply. 

Other  advanced  technologies  that  can  In- 
crease the  efficiency  and  utility  of  elec- 
trical power  generation,  transmission  and 
end-use  .should  be  investigated  both  through 
basic  research  programs  in  materials  and 
processes  and  through  technological  research 
in  application  of  research  discoveries. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  required  as- 
sessments, major  revisions  of  this  policy 
should  be  made  that  wni  establish  the  spe- 
cific goals  and  objectives  for  the  gradual 
conversion  to  appropriate  inexhaustible  en- 
ergy sources  as  we  enter  the  next  century. 
Sec.  301(b) 
See  analysis  for  Section  101(b). 

Sec.  302 
See  analysis  for  Section  102. 


NATIONAL      DAM      SAFETY      PRO- 
GRAM—S.  1253  AND  S.  1254 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  versions  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  national  dam  safety 
program.  I  am  hopeful  that  both  will  be 
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considered  expeditiously 
will  be  addressed  by  witnesses 
Important  water  policy 
the    Committee    on    E) 
Public  Works  will  be 
April. 

My  colleagues  are  aware 
trophe  that  poiu"ed  forth 
Dam  collapsed.  That 
strated  clearly  the  need  for 
national  effort  to  improve 
and  design  of  dams.  To 
bills  would  establish  a 
eral-local  responsibility  tha' 
to  assure  the  safety  and 
Nation's  50,000  dams. 

The  first  bill,  which  I  am 
by  request,  was  transmitted 
gress  last  fall  by  the 
of  the  Army  for  Civil 
the  recommendations  of 
Engineers  as  a  result  of 
Dam  Inspection  Act  (Public 
and  develops  them  into  a 
safety  program.  This  bill 
Federal  Government  to 
from  a  safety  standpoint, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
lines  for  safety  inspection 
gatlon. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  al 
pleased  to  introduce  the 
convinced  that  its  approach 
or  in  the  best  interest  of 
States.  It  places  too  much 
the  Federal  Government, 
governments  from 
gram   to   assure   the  safetj 
dams  built  on  Federal  land 
have  focused  on  this 
particularly  in  my  part  of 
where  vast  portions  of  the 
erally  owned. 

Therefore,  the  second  bil 
introducing  includes 
were  developed  by  the 
Water  Council  to  resolve 

I  hope  that  my 
careful  attention  to  both  o 
posals,  because  we  need, 
gress,  to  develop  a  more 
safety  program  to  assure 
disaster  is  never  repeated 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  each  of  these  bill; 
at  this  point  in  the 
with  the  transmittal  letter 
ministration,  a  section-by-i 
ysis  of  the  first  bill,  a  copy 
by  the  Western  States 
explaining  their  redrafted 
recent  newspaper  article 
the  problem  confronting 
the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objectlot , 
rial  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena,  e  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  Uni  led  States  of 
America   in   Congress    assembl  id 

Congress  declares  that  the  protection  of 
human  life  and  property  from  ]  lotentlal  haz- 
ards created  by  public  and  prl\  ate  dams  and 
the  water  such  dams  Impound  Is  an  Impor- 
tant national  Interest  which  siould  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Federal  or  State  agencies  hav- 
ing the  primary  Jurisdiction  >ver  and  re- 
sponslbUity  for  such  dams.  T|>erefore,  this 
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Act  establishes  a  National  Dam  Safety  Pro- 
gram to  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Congress,  having  found  that  the 
failure  of  dams  adversely  affects  interstate 
commerce  and  adversely  affects  Federal  prop- 
erty, directs  that  each  Federal  agency  shall 
regulate  for  safety  purposes  any  dams  and 
the  water  areas  they  impound  that  conforms 
to  the  height  and  capacity  criteria  of  the 
Act  of  August  8.  1972  (Public  I^aw  92-367) 
and  that 

(a)  are  owned  and/or  operated  by  the 
United  States  and  that  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  Is  primarily  responsible  to  operate, 
or 

(b)  are  located  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  that  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned is  primarily  responsible  for. 

A  Federal  agency  may,  as  to  those  dams 
which  are  owned  and  operated  by  a  non- 
Federal  entity  and  over  which  the  Federal 
agency  has  Jurisdiction  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  enter  into  a  mutual  written 
agreement  with  the  State  wherein  such  dams 
and  water  areas  are  located  that  the  Federal 
agency  will  forego  the  exercise  of  its  regula- 
tion activities  established  by  this  Act  in  def- 
erence to  a  State  program  which  is  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  is  to  be  administered  and  en- 
forced under  State  law  at  the  State  level  of 
government.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  those  dams  and  water  areas 
which  are  subject  to  such  mutual  agreement, 
during  the  term  of  that  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency,  with  re- 
gard to  the  dams  and  the  water  areas  they 
impound  over  which  it  has  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion and  responsibility  in  accordance  with 
section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  initially  and  pe- 
riodically examine  the  circumstances  of  each 
such  dam  to  determine  and  classify  those 
which  are  of  a  character  and  located  such 
that  their  failure  would  result  in  loss  of  life 
or  appreciable  economic  loss. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency,  with  regard  to 
each  of  the  dams  and  the  water  areas  they 
impound  over  which  it  has  primary  Juris- 
diction and  res{>onslbllity  in  accordance 
with  section  2  of  this  Act,  which  have  been 
classified  as  those  which  are  of  a  character 
and  located  such  that  their  failure  would 
result  in  loss  of  life  or  appreciable  economic 
loss,  or  which  the  agency  has  determined 
otherwise  warrants  specific  attention,  shall: 

(1)  initially  and  periodically  inspect  each, 
at  least  once  every  five  years,  and  evaluate 
the  hydrologlc  capabilities,  structural  sta- 
bility, and  operational  adequacy,  in  order 
to  determine  the  existence  of  any  conditions 
which  may  adversely  affect  the  safety  of 
each: 

(2)  perform  or  require  to  be  performed 
such  additional  investigation  and  inspec- 
tions as  It  deems  advisable;  and 

(3)  perform  or  require  to  be  performed, 
maintenance  or  remedial  work,  revised  oper- 
ating proedures,  or  other  actions  such  as 
breaching  of  the  dam  when  necessary  and  in 
the  Instance  of  a  dam  owned  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral interest  which  creates  an  emergency, 
have  the  required  work  performed  by  the 
agency  or  its  designate  if  the  owner  of  the 
dam  fails  to  so  perform. 

(c)  Any  expenses  which  are  occasioned  to 
the  United  States  for  Inspections  and  any 
other  work  or  activities  performed  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)(1),  (b)(2),  (b)(3).  or  (e) 
of  this  section  on  any  dam  owned  by  a  non- 
Federal  interest  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  owner  of  the  dam. 

(d)  Federal  costs  for  investigations  and 
work  carried  out  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  an 
operation  and  maintenance  expense  of  the 
Federal  projects  concerned  to  be  allocated 
between    the   Federal    government   and   af- 


fected non-Federal  Interests  in  accordance 
with  existing  requirements  of  general  law 
and  specific  project  authorizations. 

(e)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  perform, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to  performing,  the 
following  functions  concerning  the  safety  of 
each  dam  and  the  water  area  it  impounds 
which  is  proposed  for  construction,  modifi- 
cation, removal,  or  abandonment  by  Federal 
or  non-Federal  action  and  over  which  the 
Federal  agency  has  primary  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  this  Act : 

(1)  review  and  approve  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  such  work; 

(2)  perform  periodic  Inspections  during 
such  work  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  com- 
pliance with  the  approved  plans  and  speci- 
fications; 

(3)  require  and  retain  the  "as-built"  draw- 
ings and  other  construction  records  of  such 
completed  work  such  as  foundation  data  and 
geological  features,  properties  of  embank- 
ment and  foundation  materials,  concrete 
properties  and  construction  history;  and 

(4)  issue  a  certificate  of  approval  for  such 
work  after  review  of  the  necessary  records 
and  approval  of  the  data  they  contain  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  work. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  within 
120  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  issue  final 
recommended  guidelines  for  safety  inspec- 
tion and  investigations  of  dame.  The  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  affected  by  this  Act  shall 
thereafter,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  guidelines,  issue 
such  regulations  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  requirements 
of  this  Act  which  relate  to  their  agency's 
respective  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
Federal  agency  heads  or  their  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, upon  presentation  of  their  cre- 
dentials and  at  reasonable  times,  shall  have 
a  right  of  entry  to,  upon,  or  through  any 
premises  and  shall  have  access  to  and  a  right 
to  a  copy  of  any  records  when  such  access  to 
premises  or  records  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish their  respective  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  applicable  regulations  is- 
sued in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  a 
requirement  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  dams  and  the  water  areas  they  im- 
pound which  are  specified  to  be  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  a  Federal  agency  bead 
finds  that  any  person  is  acting  in  violation 
of  this  Act  or  its  Implementing  regulations 
in  an  area  over  which  the  Federal  agency 
head  has  the  responsibility  for  administering 
this  Act,  he  shall  notify  the  person  of  the 
alleged  violation  and  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing the  person  to  cease  his  violation.  If,  im- 
mediately after  such  notification  in  an  emer- 
gency circumstance  or  after  30  days  of  such 
notification  in  a  nonemergency  circum- 
stance, appropriate  action  is  not  being  taken 
to  cease  the  violation,  the  Federal  agency 
head  who  made  the  notification  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  appropriate  relief,  including  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  injimction.  Any  action 
under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant  is  located  or 
resides  or  Is  doing  business,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  any  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  and  to  require  compliance. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  limits  or  alters 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
permit,  regulate  or  otherwise  to  exercise 
Jurisdictional  control  over  any  privately  or 
publicly  owned  dams  in  accordance  with 
statutory  authorities  other  than  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act.   Such   authorities   include. 
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without  limitation,  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  (Act  of  June  10.  1929,  41  Stat.  1063,  as 
amended,  16  U.S.C.  791a^25r) ;  Section  9  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1151,  33 
U.S.C.  401);  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  (86  Stat.  816,  33 
U.S.C.  1344);  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (Public  Law  89-677^ 
80  Stat.  772,  as  amended,  80  U.S.C.  721-740);' 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  (Public  Law  91-173,  83  Stat.  742,  as 
amended,  15  U.S.C.  633  636;  and  30  U.S.C. 
801-804,  811-821.  841-846,  861-878,  901-902, 
921-924,  931-936,  951-960);  and  Section  26a 
of  the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  1079,  16  U.S.C. 
831y-l).  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  is 
Intended  nor  should  be  construed  to  amend 
or  limit  any  exlsitng  statutory  or  administra- 
tive requirements  which  have  the  effect  of 
being  additional  to  or  more  stringent  than 
the  requirements  contained  in  this  Act  to 
assure  the  safety  of  dams  and  the  water  areas 
they  impound,  or  which  otherwise  affect  the 
construction  and  operation  of  dams. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  are  individually  authorized 
to  furnish  technical  assistance  and  advice  to 
any  State,  upon  request  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  his  delegate,  concerning  State 
establishment  and  implementation  of  dam 
safety  programs. 

Sec.  8.  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  carry  out  a  national  program  of 
inspection  of  dams  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  8,  1972  (Public  Law  92-367)  Is  hereby 
terminated.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  maintain  current  the  National 
Dam  Inventory  prepared  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-367,  and  this  maintenance  shall  In- 
clude reclassification  of  dams  as  to  hazard 
potential  when  the  public  agency  having  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  over  the 
dams  determines  that  reclassification  is  ad- 
visable. The  updated  inventory  shall  be  pe- 
riodically published  at  such  times  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  de- 
termines will  be  beneficial  to  affected  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  interests. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  and 
no  action  or  failure  to  act  under  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  (1)  to  create  any  liability 
in  the  United  States  or  its  officers  or  employ- 
ees for  the  recovery  of  damages  caused  by 
such  action  or  failure  to  act;  (2)  to  relieve 
an  owner  or  operator  of  a  dam  of  the  legal 
duties,  obligations,  or  liabilities  incident  to 
the  ownership  or  operation  of  the  dam. 


S.  1254 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  declares  that  the  protection  of 
human  life  and  property  from  potential 
hazards  created  by  public  and  private  dams 
and  the  water  such  dams  impound  is  an 
important  national  interest  which  should  be 
addressed  by  the  Federal  or  State  agencies 
having  the  primary  Jurisdiction  over  and 
responsibility  for  such  dams.  Therefore,  this 
Act  establishes  a  National  Dam  Safety  Pro- 
gram to  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress,  having  found  that  the 
failure  of  dams  adversely  affects  interstate 
commerce  and  adversely  affects  federal  prop- 
erty, directs  that  each  Federal  agency  shall 
regulate  for  safety  purposes  any  dams  that 
conform  to  the  height  and  capacity  criteria 
of  the  Act  of  August  8.  1972  (Public  Law 
92-367)  and  that  are  owned  and/or  operated 


by  the  United  States  and  the  federal  agency 
concerned  is  primarily  responsible  to  operate. 

(b)  The  states  shall  regulate  for  safety 
purposes  any  dams  and  water  areas  they  im- 
pound that  conform  to  the  height  and  ca- 
pacity criteria  of  the  Act  of  August  8,  1972 
(Public  Law  92-367)  and  that  (a)  are  not 
owned  by  the  United  States,  provided  that 
the  Governor  of  a  state  may  submit  a  written 
request  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that 
federal  Jurisdiction  under  this  Act  be  ex- 
tended to  dams  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  a  non-federal  entity  and  which  are  located 
on  federal  lands  in  such  State.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  approve  each  such 
request  and  shall  notify  the  federal  agency 
or  agencies  concerned  that  Jurisdiction  under 
this  Act  is  to  be  assumed  by  said  agency  or 
agencies. 

(c)  Any  written  request  submitted  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section  may 
later  be  revoked  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency,  with  re- 
gard to  the  dams  over  which  it  has  primary 
Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  In  accordance 
with  section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  initially  and 
periodically  examine  the  circumstances  oi 
each  such  dam  to  determine  and  classify 
those  which  are  of  a  character  and  located 
such  that  their  failure  would  result  in  loss 
of  life  or  appreciable  economic  loss. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency,  with  regard  to 
each  of  the  dams  over  which  it  has  primary 
Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  In  accordance 
with  section  2  of  this  Act.  which  have  been 
classified  as  those  which  are  of  a  character 
and  located  such  that  their  failure  would 
result  in  loss  of  life  or  appreciable  economic 
loss,  or  which  the  agency  has  determined 
otherwise  warrants  specific  attention,  shall: 

(1)  initially  and  periodically  inspect  each, 
at  least  once  every  five  years,  and  evaluate 
the  hydrologlc  capabilities,  structural  stabil- 
ity, and  operational  adequacy,  in  order  to 
determine  the  existence  of  any  conditions 
which  may  adversely  afiecb  the  safety  of  each; 

(2)  perform  or  require  to  be  performed 
such  additional  investigation  and  inspec- 
tions as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

(3)  perform  or  require  to  be  performed, 
maintenance  or  remedial  work,  revised  op- 
erating procedures,  or  other  actions  such 
as  breaching  of  the  dam  when  necessary. 

(c)  Any  expenses  which  are  occasioned  to 
the  United  States  for  Inspections  and  any 
other  work  or  activities  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Governor  of  a  State  pursuant  to 
Section  2  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section  on  any 
dam  owned  by  a  non-Federal  interest  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
owner  of  the  dam. 

(d)  Federal  costs  for  Investigations  and 
work  carried  out  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  an 
operation  and  maintenance  expense  of  the 
Federal  projects  concerned  to  be  allocated 
between  the  Federal  government  and  affected 
non-Federal  interests  in  accordance  with 
existing  requirements  of  general  law  and 
specific  project  authorizations. 

(e)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  2  of  this  Act  each  Federal  agency 
shall  perform,  but  need  not  be  limited  to 
performiiig,  the  following  functions  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  each  dam  which  is 
proposed  for  construction,  modification,  re- 
moval, or  abandonment  and  over  which  the 
Federal  agency  has  Jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility. 

(1)  review  and  approve  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  such  work; 

(2)  perform  periodic  inspections  during 
such  work  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  com- 
pliance with  the  approved  plans  and  specifi- 
cations; 

(3)  require  and  retain  the  "as-built" 
drawings  and  other  construction  records  of 
such   completed   work  such   as  "^foundation 


data  and  geological  features,  properties  of 
embankment  and  foundation  materials,  con- 
crete properties  and  construction  history; 
and 

(4)  issue  a  certificate  of  approval  for  such 
work  after  review  of  the  necessary  records 
and  approval  of  the  data  they  contain  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  work. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  with- 
in 120  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Issue 
final  recommended  guidelines  for  safety  in- 
spection and  investigations  of  dams.  The 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  affected  by  this 
Act  shall  thereafter,  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
guidelines,  issue  such  regulations  as  are 
reMonably  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  this  Act  which 
relate  to  their  agency's  respective  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act.  Federal  agency 
upon  presentation  of  their  credentials  and 
heads  or  their  authorized  representatives, 
at  reasonable  times,  shall  have  a  right  of 
entry  to,  upon,  or  through  any  premises 
and  shall  have  access  to  and  a  right  to  a 
copy  of  any  records  when  such  access  to 
premises  or  records  Is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish their  respective  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  aopllcable  regulations  Issued 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  a  require- 
ment for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
dams  which  are  specified  to  be  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  In  accordance  with  thl« 
Act.  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  Informa- 
tion available  to  him.  a  Federal  agency  head 
finds  that  any  person  is  acting  In  violation 
of  this  Act  or  its  implementing  regulation's 
in  an  area  over  which  the  Federal  agency 
head  has  the  responsibility  for  administering 
this  Act,  he  shall  notify  the  person  of  the 
alleged  violation  and  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing the  person  to  cease  his  violation.  Tf.  im- 
mediately after  such  notification  in  an  emer- 
gency circumstance  or  after  30  days  of  such 
notification  In  a  nonemergency  circumstance, 
appropriate  action  is  not  being  taken  to  cease 
the  violation,  the  Federal  agency  head  who 
made  the  notification  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  Institute  a  civil  action  for 
appropriate  relief.  Including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction.  Any  action  under  this 
subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  the  defendant  is  located  or  resides  or 
is  doing  business,  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  restrain  any  violation  of  this 
Act  and  to  require  compliance. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  limits  or  alters 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
permit,  regulate  or  otherwise  to  exercise  Ju- 
risdictional control  over  any  privately  or 
publicly  owned  dams  in  accordance  with 
statutory  authorities  other  than  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act.  Such  authorities  include, 
without  limitation,  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  (Act  of  June  10.  1929,  41  Stat.  1063.  as 
amended.  16  U.S.C.  791a-825r):  Section  9  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1151,  33 
U.S.C.  401) ;  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (86  Stat,  816,  33  U.S.C. 
1344);  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act  (Public  I,a\v  89-577,  80  Stat. 
772,  as  amended,  30  U.S.C.  721-740):  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  (Public  Law  91-173.  83  Stat.  742.  as 
amended,  15  U.S.C.  633.  636;  and  30  U.S.C 
801-804.  811-821.  841-346,  861-878,  901-902, 
921-924,  931-936.  9^1  960);  and  Se.-tion  26a 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  (49  Stat.  1079,  16  U.S.C.  831y-l) . 
Notwithstanding  the  above,  nothing  con- 
tained in  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (86  Stat.  816,  33  U.S.C. 
1344)  or  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat. 
1151,  33   U.S.C.  401)    shall  be  construed  as 
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providing  authority  to  exerd  e  Jurisdiction 
for  purposes  of  regulating  dan  safety. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  acting  througl  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclam  ition;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  actln  5  through  the 
Administrator  of  the  Soil  Cons  srvatlon  Serv- 
ice shall,  upon  request  of  th  ;  Governor  of 
the  State  or  his  delegate,  (l)  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  to  1  .ny  State  con- 
cerning State  establishment  a  id  implemen- 
tation of  dam  safety  programs  and  (2)  per- 
mit any  state  to  Inspect  and  re  lew  the  safety 
of  any  federally  owned  dam  In  >ald  state. 

Sec.  8.  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  carry  out  a  nationul  program  of 
inspection  of  dams  pursuant  x)  the  Act  of 
August  8,  1972  (PubUo  Lau  92-367)  Is 
hereby  terminated.  In  those  si  ites  in  which 
it  is  requested  by  the  Qoverno  •  of  the  state, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  aitlng  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  iiuthorlzed  to 
maintain  a  dam  Inventory  pmpared  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  92-367,  ar  d  this  main- 
tenance shall  Include  reclasslfl<  atlon  of  dams 
as  to  hazard  potential  when  the  public 
agency  having  primary  Jurlsdl:tlon  and  re- 
sponsibility over  the  dams  de  ermines  that 
reclassification  is  advisable. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  Ir  this  Act  and 
no  action  or  failure  to  act  u  ider  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  (1)  to  creat  s  any  liability 
in  the  United  States  or  its  o  Beers  or  em- 
ployees for  the  recovery  of  damages  caused 
by  such  action  or  failure  to  set;  or  (2)  to 
relieve  an  owner  or  operator  of  a  dam  of 
the  legal  duties,  obligations,  or  liabilities  In- 
cident to  the  ownership  or  op(  ration  of  the 
dam. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  n  this  Act  is 
Intended  nor  should  be  constr  led  to  amend 
or  limit  any  state  statutory  or  t  dmlnlstratlve 
requirements  to  assure  the  st  fety  of  dams 
and  the  water  areas  they  impo  md,  or  which 
otherwise  affect  the  constructii  n  and  opera- 
tion of  dams. 
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Sectional  Analysis  of  a  Bill, 
Request,  "To  Establish  a 
Safety  Peooram" 
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Section     1     constitutes     a 
declaration   that  the   protection 
life  and  property  from  the 
created  by  public  and  private 
water  they  impound  is  an 
Interest  and  that  this  Act 
Dam  Safety  Program. 

Section    2    provides    for 
regulation   for  safety   purposes 
dams  and  the  water  areas  thej 

Those  dams  and  the  water 
pound  which  are  subject  to 
regulation  pursuant  to  the 
Act  are  those  which  conform 
and  capacity  criteria  of  the  Ac 
1972  (Public  Law  92-367)  and 
tlon,  are  owned  or  operated 
States   or   located  on  lands 
United  States. 

We  would  recommend  that 
and  the  water  areas  they 
conform  to  the  height  and 
visions  of  the  Act  of  August 
Law  92-367)  be  regulated  for 
by  the  State  government 
boundaries  they  exist. 

Also,  pursuant  to  section  2, 
dam  safety  program  exists  whlih 
tlally  in  accordance  with  this 
erally  owned  dams  subject  to 
diction  pursuant  to  the 
Act  may  be  made  subject  to 
gram  and  the  appropriate 
may  forego  their   activities 
this   Act  during  the  specified 
requisite    mutual    written 
provisions  of  this  Act  will  nol 
the  term  of  the  agreement 
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Federal  authority  or  legal  rights  to  direct 
storage  or  releases  of  waters  at  dams  not 
operated  by  the  United  States  or  not  situated 
on  lands  owned  by  th*  Uztlted  States  won! 
not  subject  such  dams  and  the  water  areas 
they  Impound  to  Federal  regulation  for 
safety  purposes  under  this  Act. 

Section  3  provides  Federal  agencies  wit!i 
the  authority  and  direction  to  regulate,  for 
safety  purposes,  all  dams  and  the  water  areas 
they  Impound  over  which  they  have  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  2  of  this  Act.  It  In- 
dicates those  safety  regulation  activities 
which  are  to  be  performed  In  connection 
with  these  dams. 

There  are  four  types  of  safety  regulation 
activities  pertaining  to  existing  dams.  Sub- 
section 3(a)  provides  for  the  first  type  of 
activity  and  requires  the  initial  and  periodic 
examination  and  classification  of  such  dams 
to  determine  which  ones  are  of  such  charac- 
ter and  located  such  that  their  failiu-e  would 
result  in  loss  of  life  or  appreciable  economic 
loss,  and  thus  which  ones  will  be  required 
to  have  safety  Inspections  performed  on 
them. 

Subsection  3(b)  provides  for  the  other 
three  types  of  safety  regulation  activities  for 
existing  dams. 

With  regard  to  those  dams  which  are  clas- 
sified as  of  a  character  or  located  such  that 
their  failure  wovUd  result  in  loss  of  life  or 
appreciable  economic  loss  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  3(a),  and  those  dams  which  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency  determines  other- 
wise warrant  specific  attention,  subsection  3 
(b)  (1)  provides  for  Initial  and  periodic  safety 
inspections,  at  least  every  five  years.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  types  of  inspection 
envisioned  under  subsection  3(b)(1)  would 
be  to  Identify  expeditiously  those  dams 
which  may  pose  hazards  to  human  life  or 
property.  This  type  of  Inspection  is  to  devel- 
op an  assessment  of  the  general  condition 
with  respect  to  safety  of  the  dam  and  the 
water  area  It  impounds  based  upon  available 
data  and  a  visual  Inspection,  determine  any 
need  for  emergency  measures  and  conclude 
if  additional  studies,  investigation  and  anal- 
yses are  necessary  and  warranted.  As  such 
these  inspections  will  be  similar  to  what  is 
termed  a  Phase  I  Investigation  in  the  Rec- 
ommended Guidelines  for  Safety  Inspection 
of  Dams  which  are  found  in  Appendix  D  of 
the  recent  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  on  a  National  Program  of  Inspection 
of  Dams. 

Subsection  3(b)  (2)  provides  for  additional 
Investigation  and  inspection  activities  as  are 
deemed  advisable  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency,  following  the  inspections  per- 
formed pursuant  to  subsection  3(b)(1). 

Subsection  3(b)  (3)  provides  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agency  with  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  perform  or  require  to  be 
performed,  maintenance  or  remedial  work, 
revised  operating  procedures,  or  other  ac- 
tions found  to  be  necessary  following  the 
Inspection  activities  performed  pursuant  to 
subsection  3(b)(1)  and  3(b)(2).  Where  a 
dam  is  owned  by  a  non-Federal  Interest,  any 
such  required  performance  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  non-Federal  owner.  However, 
where  a  dam  owned  by  a  non-Federal  inter- 
est creates  an  emergency  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  perform  the 
required  work  or  have  its  designate  do  so  if 
the  owner  falls  to  so  perform. 

Subsection  3(c)  provides  that  any  ex- 
penses occasioned  to  the  United  States  for 
inspections  and  any  other  work  or  activities 
performed  pursuant  to  subsections  3(b)(1), 
3(b)  (2).  3(b)(3)  and  3(e)  of  this  Act  on  any 
dam  owned  by  a  non-Federal  Interest  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
owner  of  the  dam. 

Subsection  3(d)  provides  for  allocation  of 
the  costs,  of  activities  performed  pursuant  to 
subsections  3(a)  and  3(b)  of  this  Act  with 
regard  to  Federal  projects,  between  Federal 


and  non-Federal  Interests  In  accordance  with 
existing  requirements  of  general  law  and  spe- 
cific project  authorizations. 

Subsection  3(e)  provides  for  safety  regu- 
lation activities  which  are  to  be  performed 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  whenever 
a  dam  and  the  water  area  it  Impounds  is 
proposed  for  construction,  modification,  re- 
moval or  abandonment.  The  activities  to  be 
performed  include  the  review  and  approval 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  work,  pe- 
riodic Inspections  during  the  work,  require- 
ment of  the  retention  of  the  drawings  and 
other  construction  records,  and  certification 
of  approval  for  such  work. 

Section  4  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  Issue  final  recommended  guidelines  for 
safety  inspection  and  investigations  of  dams 
within  120  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Thereafter  the  heads  of  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  issue  regulations, 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  guidelines,  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  and  requirements  of 
this  Act.  Such  guidelines  will  outline  the 
principal  factors  to  be  weighed  In  the  deter- 
mination of  existing  or  potential  hazards  and 
define  the  scope  of  activities  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  safety  inspection  of  dams,  but 
they  will  not  establish  rigid  criteria  or  stand- 
ards. They  will  further  provide  that  condi- 
tions which  do  not  meet  the  guideline  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  evaluated  as  to  the 
degree  of  risk  involved,  in  recognition  that 
deviations  from  the  guidelines  will  not  ne- 
cessarily mean  that  dam  safety  has  been 
compromised. 

This  section  also  provides  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  a  right  of  entry  to  premises 
and  access  to  and  a  copy  of  any  records  when 
necessary  to  accomplish  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

Section  5  provides  for  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  such  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  dam  facilities  owned  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral interest  and  subject  to  the  primary  Ju- 
risdiction and  responsibility  of  a  Federal 
agency  in  accordance  with  section  of  this 
Act,  and  It  makes  compliance  with  these  pro- 
visions and  regulations  a  requirement  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  dams  subject 
to  Federal  regulation  In  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

Section  6  clarifies  that  nothing  In  the  Act 
concerning  Federal  or  State  regulation  of 
safety  of  dams  is  intended  to  limit  or  alter 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  any  privately  or  publicly  owned 
dams  in  accordance  with  existing  Federal  au- 
thorities for  safety  or  other  purposes.  With 
regard  to  safety  regulation  under  existing 
Federal  authority,  this  section  specifies  that 
this  Act  leaves  in  full  force  any  additional  or 
more  stringent  safety  requirements,  than 
those  provided  for  by  this  Act,  under  existing 
agency  programs  such  as  that  administered 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Section  7  recognizes  that  certain  Federal 
agencies  have  technical  expertise  and  capa- 
bilities in  the  field  of  dam  design  and  con- 
struction which  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
States  with  regard  to  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  State  dam  safety  pro- 
grams. This  section  provides  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  au- 
thority to  furnish  technical  assistance  and 
advice  concerning  State  establishment  and 
implementation  of  dam  safety  programs  to 
any  State  upon  request  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State. 

Since  this  Act  Is  to  create  a  national  pro- 
gram of  inspection  of  dams,  section  8  pro- 
vides for  termination  of  the  provisions  In 
Public  Law  92-367  which  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  carry  out  a  national  program 
of  inspection  of  dams.  However,  this  section 
also  provides  the  authority  for  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  maintain  current  the  National 
Dam  Inventory  prepared  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-367. 

Section  9  provides  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
and  no  action  or  failure  to  act  under  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  (1)  to  create  any  li- 
ability in  the  United  States  or  Its  officers  or 
employees  for  the  recovery  of  damages  caused 
by  such  action  or  failure  to  act;  or  (2)  to  re- 
lieve an  owner  or  operator  of  a  dam  of  the 
legal  duties,  obligations,  or  liabilities  Inci- 
dent to  the  ownership  or  operation  of  the 
dam. 

Washington,  D.C, 
November  16,  1976. 

Dear  Mk.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  on  the  National  Program 
of  Inspection  of  Dams  which  was  authorized 
by  the  National  Dam  Inspection  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-367),  approved  8  August  1972.  I 
am  also  transmitting  draft  legislation  to  Im- 
plement the  proposed  program,  together 
with  a  sectional  analysis  of  the  legislation. 

Brlefiy,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  found 
that  approximately  20,000  of  the  49,329  dams 
of  the  Nation  are  so  located  that  failure  of 
the  dam  or  misoperation  of  the  discharge 
facilities  could  result  in  loss  of  human  life 
and  appreciable  property  damage  and  that 
dam  safety  programs  In  most  States  and 
In  some  Federal  agencies  are  either  non- 
existent or  inadequate  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  hazards  created  by  dams.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  concludes  that  although  the 
adequacy  and  safety  of  dams  are  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  dam  owner,  governmental  in- 
spection and  r^tUatlon  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  dams  to  protect  human  life 
and  property  from  the  hazards  of  dam  fail- 
ure or  misoperation. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  recommends  Im- 
plementation of  a  comprehens've  national 
dam  safety  program  through  the  establish- 
ment of  regulatory  authorities  to  review  and 
approve  plans  and  specifications  to  con- 
struct, enlarge,  modify,  remove,  or  abandon 
a  dam;  perform  construction  Inspections: 
issue  certificates  of  approval  upon  comple- 
tion of  construction;  perform  periodic  safety 
Inspections  and  evaluation  throughout  the 
life  of  the  structure;  and  Issue  notices  for 
required  remedial  or  maintenance  work.  His 
recommendations  are  contained  on  page  19 
of  the  report. 

The  report  was  furnished  for  comment  to 
all  fifty  Stetes  and  the  appropriate  Terri- 
tories and  Federal  agencies.  Their  respon.ses, 
together  with  replies  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, are  bound  In  Volume  I  of  the  report. 
Comments  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
supplementary  comments  of  Tennessee  and 
New  York  were  received  too  late  for  inclusion 
in  the  bound  volimie  of  the  report  and  are 
furnished  as  inclosures  to  this  letter.  The 
States  of  Alaska,  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Kansas.  Mississippi.  New  Jer- 
sey, North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, South  Dakota,  Texas  and  West  Virginia, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa  have 
not  commented  on  the  report. 

The  States,  Territories  and  Federal  agen- 
cies commenting  on  the  report  generally 
concTir  in  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  thirty-five  States  responding 
have  expressed  concern  as  to  the  ability  of 
their  State  to  implement  and  prosecute  the 
recommended  dam  safety  program  without 
some  form  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 
The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
also  question  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
States  to  fully  Implement  the  program  with- 
out Federal  financial  Incentives.  However, 
we  question  the  appropriateness  of  Federal 


financial  assistance  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories In  this  regard  as  we  believe  that  such 
regulation  and  inspection  of  non-Federal 
dams  should  be  accomplished  by  the  con- 
cerned States  and  Territories  as  part  of  their 
normal  responsibilities.  This  is  not  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  Incentives  to  encourage  the 
States  to  fully  implement  and  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  imder  the  proposed 
program.  The  types  of  Incentives  envisioned 
are  Federal  training  of  State  personnel,  pro- 
viding technical  assistance,  and  providing 
guidelines  and  Information. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
States  of  California,  Idaho,  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming  have  disagreed  with  the  Chief  of 
Engineers'  recommendation  that  privately 
owned  dams  located  on  Federal  property 
should  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  having  supervision  of  the  land. 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  government  has 
the  primary  responsibility  to  insure  that 
Federal  lands  are  not  utilized  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  the  public's  safety.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  proposing  does,  however,  pro- 
vide a  means  whereby  a  Federal  agency  may 
forego  the  exercise  of  Its  regulation  activi- 
ties under  this  legislation  with  regard  to 
privately  owned  and  operated  dams  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  In  deference  to  an  approved  state 
program. 

California  and  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  have  expressed  the  view 
that  privately  owned  dams  under  existing 
Federal  Jurisdiction  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States.  I  do  not  concur  if  those 
privately  owned  dams  are  located  on  Federal 
property  for  the  reason  cited  above.  However, 
I  do  concur  in  those  cases  that  the  privately 
owned  dams  are  not  on  Federal  property. 
Under  Section  404  of  PL  92-500,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  virtually  any 
dam  to  be  constructed  in  the  future  will  fall 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction  since  a  Section  404 
permit  will  be  required.  This  would,  in  effect, 
mean  that  all  dams  to  be  constructed  in  the 
future  would  be  classified  as  "Federal"  under 
the  definition  proposed  in  the  report.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  primary  responsibility  for  in- 
spection of  privately  owned  dams  should  rest 
with  the  States  unless  there  are  cogent  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary.  Any  necessary  Involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  government  with  such 
privately  owned  dams  In  an  inspection  pro- 
gram can  be  exercised  through  the  existing 
programs  of  various  Federal  agencies,  and 
under  the  Jurisdiction  defined  by  present 
legislation.  Therefore,  I  conclude  that  "Fed- 
eral" dams  be  defined  as  those  dams  owned 
or  operated  by  the  Federal  government,  or 
located  on  Federal  lands. 

Therefore,  in  lieu  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  I  recommend  that: 

a.  A  comprehensive  National  Dam  Safety 
Program  such  as  outlined  In  the  report  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  should  be  imple- 
mented. State  reaponsiblllty,  under  the  police 
powers  of  the  State,  to  protect  the  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  its  citizens  should  be 
recognized  and  all  States  and  Territories 
should  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  dam 
safety  programs  encompasning  all  dams  not 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  located  on  Federal  property. 

b.  Implementation  of  a  National  Dam 
Safety  Program  should  be  followed  Imme- 
diately by  the  inspection  over  a  reasonable 
and  practicable  time  period  of  all  existing 
dams  which  have  a  hazard  potential  of  high 
or  significant,  as  defined  in  the  Inspection 
Gvddellnes,  Appendix  D  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers report. 

c.  Those  Federal  agencies  possessing  tech- 
nical expertise  and  capabilities  in  the  field 
of  dam  design  and  construction  should  be 
authorized  to  furnish  technical  assistance 
and  guidance  to  the  States,  upon  request, 
concerning  State  establishment  and  imple- 
mentation of  dam  safety  programs. 

d.  Federal  agencies  owning  and  operating 
dams  and  owning  the  land  on  which  dams 


are  located  should  prosecute  the  recom- 
mended dam  safety  program  for  the  dams 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

e.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  UjS.  Army 
should  be  provided  authority  and  funds  to 
maintain  current  the  National  Dam  Inven- 
tory. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  proposed  rep)ort  to  the  Con- 
gress; however,  it  states  that  no  commit- 
ment can  be  made  at  this  time  as  to  when 
any  estimate  of  appropriation  would  be  sub- 
mitted for  Implementation  of  the  program, 
if  authorized  by  the  Congress,  since  this 
would  be  governed  by  the  President's  budget- 
ary objectives  as  determined  by  the  then 
prevailing  fiscal  situation. 

After  careful  review  of  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Inclosed  com- 
ments and  views  of  the  States,  Territories, 
and  Federal  agencies,  I  concur  with  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  except  as  noted  above,  and 
submit  the  Chief  of  Engineers  report,  related 
papers,  and  the  draft  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Victor  V.  Veysey, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works) . 


Testimony   of  the  Western  States  Water 
Council  Concerning  Dam  Safety 

(Presented  at  the  hearings  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interior  and  Insultu*  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  February  21, 
1977,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho) 
.  The  Western  States  Water  Council  appreci- 
ates this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
Important  Senate  Subcommittee.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  personal  thanks  for  the  invitation 
extended. 

The  Western  States  Water  Council  has 
been  concerned  about  dam  safety  for  many 
years.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  In  com- 
mittees and  full  council  meetings  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  Our  concerns,  therefore, 
predate  the  Teton  Dam  disaster.  Council 
members  did  recognize  at  the  time  of  the 
Teton  Dam  failure  that  there  would  be  im- 
pacts beyond  those  catastrophic  and  tragic 
events  that  occurred  here  in  eastern  Idaho. 

The  Council  has  anticipated  that  the  fail- 
ure win  be  the  subject  of  many  discussions 
relating  to  federal  policies  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  federal  water  resource 
projects.  Council  members  also  anticipated 
that  the  subject  of  dam  safety  would  be  dis- 
cussed In  state,  multi-state  and  federal 
forums  as  the  facts  are  better  Identified  with 
respect  to  the  causes  for  the  Teton  Dtun 
failure. 

The  Western  States  Water  Council,  rep- 
resenting the  Governors  of  1 1  Western  States, 
meets  quarterly  and  on  occasion,  formu- 
lates official  policies  on  water  resource  mat- 
ters. One  requirement  of  the  Council  is  that 
30-day  notices  be  given  on  external  positions 
to  the  11  sovereign  states  involved  in  the 
Council  before  a  vote  Is  taken  on  external 
positions.  The  Western  States  Water  Coun- 
cil met  on  January  28  and  does  not  plan  on 
meeting  again  until  April  22.  Therefore,  your 
Invitation  of  February  14  to  participate  in 
these  hearings  did  not  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  formally  to  the  Coimcil's 
attention  the  subject  of  these  hearings  and 
more  specifically,  the  role  of  state  govern- 
ment in  Inspection  of  dams. 

The  Council  ha3,  however,  taken  two  pre- 
vious positions  concerning  dam  safety  that 
I  think  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. Copies  of  those  positions  are  attached 
to  this  statement  for  your  review  and  con- 
sideration (Exhibit  A  and  B).  I  believe  that, 
either  stated  or  Implied,  the  following  con- 
clusions have  been  reached  by  the  Western 
States  collectively  and  unanimously: 
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(1)  In  the  western  states 
and  the  concern  for  safety  of 
dltlonally  been  the 
government. 

(2)  Any  new  dam  safety 
gram  should  seek  the  greatest 
of  state  participation. 

(3)  Dam  safety  regulatlonfe 
to  non-federally  owned  dams 
responsibility  of  the  states 
eral  government,  except  whe 
ditlons  exist  and  the  govern<ir 
requests    that   federal 
tended. 

(4)  States  should  be  . 
and  review  the  safety  of  any 
dam  within  their  respective  stitc 

(5)  There  should  be  no  ' 
gram  that  would  preempt 
tory  or  administrative  requl 
sure  the  safety  of  dams. 

(6)  Neither  Section  404  of 
ter  Pollution  Control  Act  or 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
strued    as   providing    authority 
Jurisdiction    over    the    re 
safety. 

(7)  A  proposal  conveyed  to 
Dept.  of  Army  on  November 
acceptable  In  its  present  forn 
In  our  Judgment  is  that  It 
the  proper  sharing  of  r 
the  federal  and  state  _ 
fleeted  in  the  above  prlnclpl !: 
will  be  advising  all  western  st 
resentatives  by  formal  letter 
cU  is  opponerl  to  the  presentl 
of  Engineers  suggested  dam  a 
and  the  Council  further  is 
Western  Senators  and 
tlclpate  as  a  sponsor  of  this 

(8)  If  the  proposed 
duced,  then  as  a  minimum 
should  be  amended  as  suggested 
em  States  in  the  poiltlon 
adopted  in  Portland,  Oregon 
1977  by  the  WSWC.  That  posl 
as  Exhibit  A. 
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I  would  like  to  call  your 
that  I  have  brought  to  lUustrttte 
situation  that  exists  in  the 
with  respect  to  the  location 
I  have  placed  before  you  a 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
"Federal  Lands,  Principal 
or  Held  in  Trust  by  Federal 
ary    1,    1968."    For   reference 
map  has  been  given  the 
272.  You  will  note  from  this 
great  preponderance  of  federfilly 
administered   lands   are   in 
states.  Many  privately  owned 
ated  on  federal  lands.  These 
traditionally  reviewed  for  safety 
Western  States.  Therefore,  yo 
the  Western  States'  concern 
proposed  dam  safety  legislation 
of  Engineers  to  be  different 
of  Eastern  States.  The  question 
tlon  of  private  dams  on  f  ederrflly 
will  not  be  an  Issue  In  very 
in  states  east  of  those 
Western  States  Water  Council 


It  is  anticipated  that  the 
mlttees  and  subcommittees 
will  be  reviewing  and  conslde 
subject  of  dam  safety  In 
mid-April   meetings.   If   this 
would    like    the   WSWC    to 
questions  or  issues  in 
safety,  I  am  certain  that 
would  appreciate  an 
the  Issues  and  respond  to 

In  closing,  let  me  again 
preclatlon   for   the 
pa  ting  In  these  hearings.  We 
terested  In  your  deliberation  > 
appreciate  being  advised  as 
tee  proceeds  with  examinatloi  i 
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PosmoN  Statement  or  the  Western  States 
Watee  Council  Concerning  Dam  Safety 
Legislation 
(As  submitted  by  U.S.  Department  of  Army 
on  November  16,  1976,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Staes,  Portland,  Oreg.) 
In  response  to  the  National  Dam  Inspec- 
tion   Act     (P.L.    92-367)     as    approved    by 
Congress,  August  8,  1962,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers transmitted  a  legislation  proposal  to 
the   Congress   on   November    16,    1976.   That 
transmittal,    accompanied    with   supporting 
reports,  was  made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Army,  Victor  V.  Veysey. 

The  Western  States  Water  Council,  meetuig 
in  Portland,  Oregon  on  January  28,  1977, 
found  the  proposal  to  be  unacceptable  to  the 
western  states.  The  Council  determined  that 
It  would  urge  western  congressmen  and 
western  senators  not  to  support  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  legislation.  The  Council  further 
determined  that  it  was  not  at  the  present 
time  supporting  any  federal  legislation,  but 
If  the  Army  proposed  legislation  were  to  be 
introduced,  minimum  modifications  to  that 
legislation  would  be  necessary  before  the 
western  states  could  consider  supporting  the 
proposal. 

Attached  is  a  modified  copy  of  the  propo.sal 
as  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Army. 
The  proposed  modifications,  as  identified  by 
the  Western  States  Water  Council  in  the  Jan- 
uary 28th  meeting,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Lan- 
guage prepared  by  the  Department  of  Army 
that  the  Western  States  Water  Council  finds 
unacceptable  has  been  deleted  by  a  single  line 
running  through  the  original  words,  (2)  New 
language  that  the  Western  States  Water 
Council  finds  desirable  has  been  added  on  the 
attached  pages  and  has  been  underscored  by 
dotted  lines. 

Western  States  Water  Council  Resolution, 
Regarding  Dam  Safety  Program,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1972 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  HR.  15951  (PL 
92-367)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  safety  inspections  for 
dams  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall, 
by  July  1,  1974,  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  the  Inspection  and  regulation  of 
dams  of  the  nation,  and  the  respective  re- 
sponsibilities which  should  be  assumed  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  by 
public  and  private  Interests;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  stated  that,  "The  safety  of  non-Federal 
dams  should  rest  primarily  with  the  States," 
and  that  "Some  states  are  already  conducting 
effective  safety  programs."  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  utilize  "The  experi- 
ence of  those  States  which  have  effective  dam 
safety  programs"  by  seeking  "the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  State  participation  under 
this  legislation,"  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Western 
States  Water  Council  that  the  dam  safety 
Inspection  programs  remain  a  prime  respon- 
sibility of  the  states. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  maximize  the  use  of  existing 
State  programs  and  initiative  by : 

(1)  Developing  criteria  of  inspection  and 
programming  in  harmony  with  existing  State 
programs  and  criteria; 

(2)  Allowing  States,  where  practicable,  to 
perform  Safety  Inspections  imder  contracts 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

(3)  Assisting  in  the  enhancement, 
strengthening,  and  (where  lacking)  the  for- 
mulation and  initiation  of  State  dam  safety 
programs. 

So  that  the  Secretary  of  Army  may  provide 
Congress  and  the  Governoi-s  a  meaningful  re- 
port by  July  1,  1974. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 

Nationwide  Danger  Found  in  Old.  Ill- 
Designed  Dams 
(By  Oaylord  Shaw) 

Fallon,  Nev. — Lahontan  Dam  looks  safe. 

Rising  168  feet  above  the  Carson  River, 
it  creates  a  lake  stretching  for  miles  across 
the  quiet  expanse  of  western  Nevada.  Week- 
end boaters  ply  the  calm  waters.  Children 
fish  from  the  banks.  Campers  pitch  tents  In 
the  valley  below,  where  irrigation  has  turned 
the  desert  into  an  oasis. 

But  far  from  this  placid  scene,  documents 
in  the  gray  filing  cabinets  of  government 
paint  a  shockingly  different  pictiure:  62- 
year-old  Lahontan  Dam  Is  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  back  severe  flood  pressure. 

A  federal  report  gives  thiS  description  of 
what  dam  failure  at  Lahontan  would  mean: 

Almost  100  billion  gallons  of  water  wuuld 
suddenly  surge  downstream.  "Hundreds  of 
people  in  mobile  homes  and  trailers  on 
farms,  roads  and  trails  likely  would  be 
trapped  and  overwhelmed  by  the  flood." 

The  town  of  Fallon,  population  3,500,  lo- 
cated 18  miles  downstream  would  be  in- 
undated.  Homes,  businesses,  highways, 
canals,  bridges,  a  power  plant  would  be 
wrecked.  Beyond  the  hiiman  casualties,  eco- 
nomic losses  wotild  reach  $82  million. 

And  Lahontan  is  not  alone.  From  North 
Carolina  to  California,  Arizona  to  North 
Dakota,  Inadequate,  aging  and  poorly  de- 
signed dams  pose  potentially  devastating 
threats  to  the  lives  and  property  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  Yet  work  to  make  such  dams 
safe  is  bogged  down  by  politics  and  lethargy. 

Inadequate  spillways,  unstable  embank- 
ments, faulty  foundations,  excessive  seepage, 
severe  hydraulic  uplift  pressures,  deteriorat- 
ing concrete,  transverse  cracking — technical 
terms  like  these  are  sprinkled  throughout 
internal   government   documents. 

Without  exception,  officials  responsible  for 
federal  dams  say  none  of  them  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  collapse.  And  there  is  much  evi- 
dence that  most  of  the  5,000  federally  con- 
structed, owned  or  licensed  dams  meet  the 
government's  rigid  safety  standards. 

But  that  is  not  true  of  several  dozen  of 
the  federal  dams.  And  last  summer's  dis- 
astroxis  collapse  of  Teton  Dam  in  Idaho — 11 
deaths,  more  than  $400  million  in  damage — 
showed  that  even  the  newest,  most  sophis- 
ticated can  be  fatally  flawed. 

In  the  months  after  the  Teton  disaster, 
examinations  of  government  dociunents  and 
interviews  on  federal  dam  safety  have  un- 
covered the  following : 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  nearly  300 
dams,  20  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  floods 
that  updated  studies  say  they  need  to  be 
able  to  handle. 

Five  other  biureau  dams  currently  have 
seepage  or  leakage  problems,  some  described 
as  severe. 

Fifty-four  recommendations  for  emergency 
remedial  work  were  made  by  bureau  inspec- 
tors last  year  because  "the  safety  or  adequate 
functioning  of  the  facilities  are  involved 

There  is  a  backlog  of  1,333  other  recom- 
mendations covering  "a  wide  range  of  Im- 
portant matters ...  to  prevent  or  reduce 
damage  or  to  preclude  eventual  operational 
failure"  at  bureau  dams. 

Of  the  400  dams  operated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  61  were  identified  by  experts  as 
requiring  further  study  because  they  may 
not  perform  as  well  during  extreme  floods 
as  intended " 

After  the  Teton  collapse,  the  corps  re- 
viewed 64  of  Its  d€ims  built  on  "dlfflcult 
foundations"  and  found  cracking  and  signs 
of  distress  in  several. 

Some  officials  and  engineers  within  the 
federal  government's  multlbllllon-doUar, 
60,000  employee  dam  building  btireacuracy 
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are  so  concerned  about  potential  hazards 
that  they  have  kept  up  a  drumfire  of  memos 
urging  faster  steps  toward  safer  dams,  but 
they  find  themselves  frustrated  by  the  facts 
of  political  life. 

New  dams  usually  have  a  built-in  constit- 
uency of  individuals  and  interests  that  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  projects.  Yet  in  most 
cases,  no  such  constituency  exists  for  up- 
grading the  safety  of  existing  projects,  be- 
cause such  work  rarely  increases  water  sup- 
plies. 

Of  the  corps'  $1.5  billion  general  construc- 
tion program  this  fiscal  year,  $27.6  million — 
or  1.8  per  cent — was  listed  for  rehabilitation 
work.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  $723 
million  construction  and  rehabilitation 
budget,  $6.6  million — or  less  than  1  per 
cent — was  listed  for  rehabilitation. 

This  imbalance  translates  into  slow  prog- 
ress on  safety  and  other  modification  work. 
Lahontan  Dam  offers  one  example. 
A  bureau  study  in  1965  concluded  that 
the  original  estimates  of  the  floods  Lahontan 
must  be  able  to  withstand  were  understated 
and  that  the  runoff  from  a  record  rainstorm 
would  be  much  higher  than  first  expected. 
Yet  today,  a  recommendation  that  Lahontan 
Dam  be  modified  so  it  can  meet  the  updated 
flood  forecast  is  still  creeping  through  bu- 
reaucratic channels — several  months  away 
from  reaching  Congress,  which  must  author- 
ize the  $4.7  million  project. 

Concrete  in  the  dam's  thin  spillways  is  so 
severely  deteriorated  with  age  that  it  would 
disintegrate  If  the  spillways  attempted  to 
pass  more  than  4,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second — less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  spillways' 
design  capacity,  government  engineers  said 
last  summer. 

Even  as  the  spillways'  floors  crumbled, 
their  sldewalls  would  be  overtopped  by  the 
surging  water.  The  dam's  right  abutment 
would  become  saturated  and  slide  away. 
Water  would  begin  eroding  the  dam's  inner 
core.  Soon  the  dam  would  be  breached. 

To  produce  the  dam-destroying  maximum 
probable  flood  would  require  an  extraordi- 
nary 17-lnch  rainstorm  somewhere  within 
Lahontan's  watershed.  "Although  the  occur- 
rence of  the  maximum  probable  flood  Is 
extremely  unlikely,"  said  a  bureau  memo 
written  last  November,  "such  a  flood  could 
possibly  occur  in  any  year  .  .  ." 

Because  of  advance  In  flood  forecasting, 
and  because  some  of  its  projects  were  built 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  began  in  1965  to  re-examine 
the  ability  of  its  projects  to  cope  with  floods. 
Twenty  dams  were  listed  as  "known  to  have 
Inadequate  capacity." 

Yet  work  to  modify  potentially  hazardous 
dams  proceeds  slowly. 

One  reason  is  that  the  division  which  rec- 
ommends safety  work  must  call  upon  other 
division  to  design  the  modlflcatlons. 

Officials  who  set  priorities  seem  uncon- 
vinced that  Immediate  action  is  required. 
"We  don't  consider  any  of  these  dams  In 
imminent  danger,"  said  Assistant  Reclama- 
tion Commissioner  Ed  Sullivan.  "The  prob- 
ability of  failure  is  quite  remote,"  said  Ben 
Prlchard,  the  safety  program's  chief. 

Another  cause  for  delay  is  the  cumber- 
some flnanclal  arrangement  to  pay  for  the 
modlflcatlons.  Congress  requires  the  bureau 
to  negotiate  a  cost -sharing  agreement  with 
the  irrigators  who  beneflt  from  the  projects, 
a  process  that  can  take  years. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:21  pjn., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:45  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Metzenbattm)  . 


ORDER  FOR  TRANS.^CTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with  no 
resolutions  to  come  over  under  the  rule, 
and  that  there  be  a  limitation  on  state- 
ments of  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  l^slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow. After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  15  minutes  each. 

It  is  possible  that  a  roUcall  vote  or 
roUcall  votes  could  occur  tomorrow  on 
conference  reports  or  on  other  matters 
that  may  have  been  cleared  for  action 
by  that  time. 

It  is  possible  that  the  sick  pay  meas- 
ure, which  has  been  acted  upon  today, 
will  not  meet  with  any  difficulty  in  the 
other  body,  but  it  Is  also  possible  that 
the  other  body  may  have  some  problems 
with  regard  to  one  of  the  amendments, 
in  which  case  the  matter  could  come 
back  to  this  body  on  tomorrow. 

Committees  will  hopefully  take  advan- 
tage of  the  day  tomorrow,  to  conduct 
meetings,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Senate 
does  not  come  in  until  2  p.m.,  they  are 
almost  assured  of  no  interruptions 
throughout  the  day.  but  certainly  not 
before  2 :  30  or  3  p.m..  If  at  all. 


Consent  has  already  been  given  for 
all  committees  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  so  it  does 
present  a  good  opportunity  for  commit- 
tees to  have  a  long  day  for  meetings 
before  the  nonlegislative  day  period 
begins.  Consent  has  already  been 
granted  for  committees  to  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  committee  re- 
ports. 

In  addition,  consent  has  already  been 
granted  for  committees  to  file  reports 
during  the  nonlegislative  day  period  un- 
til 3  p.m.  on  each  of  2  days — ^Tuesday 
and  Thursday  of  next  week,  April  12  and 
14,  respectively. 

Consent  has  been  granted  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  body  during  the  nonlegis- 
lative period,  and  for  appropriate  refer- 
ral of  such  messages. 

Consent  has  already  been  given  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Deputy  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  to  sign  all  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  dur- 
ing the  nonlegislative  period. 

I  hope  that  committees  will  take  ad- 
vantage, also,  of  that  nonlegislative  day 
period  to  conduct  hearings  and  other 
business  sessions,  some  of  which  may 
occur  in  Washington,  some  of  which 
mav  occur  outside  Washington: 

Tomorrow,  I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
a  memorandum  which  will  relate  to  the 
legislative  measures  that  have  been 
adopted,  the  business  transacted,  and  the 
number  of  nominations  that  have  been 
confirmed  up  to  this  time,  for  the  scru- 
tiny and  study  and  digestion  of  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  public. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  done  very  well 
thus  far.  I  wish  to  take  this  moment — 
which  I  could  just  as  well  do  tomorrow — 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  aisle  and  the 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  ai.sle  for  the 
excellent  cooperation  and  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation that  have  been  accorded 
to  the  joint  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
expedite  the  flow  of  business  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree, 
once  again,  with  virtually  every  state- 
ment made  by  the  majority  leader. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  I  sometimes 
have  the  feeling  that  this  forum  is  used 
to  communicate  not  only  among  our- 
selves, but  also,  as  the  majority  leader 
pointed  out,  to  the  public  and  even  on 
occasion  to  the  White  House. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
think  Congress  has  done  extremely  well 
in  the  matter  of  moving  the  appoint- 
ments that  have  been  commended  to  us 
by  the  President;  and  I,  in  turn,  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  a  clean 
slate.  There  is  nothing — or  virtually 
nothing — on  the  executive  calendar  or 
in  the  Senate,  I  cannot  remember  a  time 
when  legislation  and  appointments  have 
the  legislative  calendar.  In  my  lOVg  years 
been  moved  as  expeditiously  as  they 
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have  been  under  the  good 
leadership  of  the  majority 
is  my  pleasure  to  work 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Plato  thanked  the  gods  fo 
mitted  him  to  live  in  the 
I  thank  the  benign  hand 
permitting  me  to  live  and 
Senate  at  a  time  and 
when  I  can  enjoy  not 
ship — the     inimitable 
also  the  solicitude  and  this 
that  exist  between  myself 
friend  from  the  great 
see.  There  are  no  better 
State  of  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia — and  the 
Carolina,  the  motto  of 
rather  than  to  seem." 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is 

Mr.  President,  if  the 
I  do  not  want  to  stand 
two  men  while  they  are 
a  delightful  colloquy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think 
from  North  Carolina  is 
[Laughter.] 

I  was  about  to  express 
gratitude  to  the  majority 
remarks  and  to  respectfully 
if  we  do  not  adjourn  soon 
and  felicitude  may  be  so  g 
even  we  could  stand  it. 


and  diUgent 
eader;  and  it 
with  [him. 

ILt.  President, 

having  per- 

of  Socrates. 

destiny  for 

serve  in  the 

during  an  era 

the  friend- 

fr^ndship — but 

cooperation 

and  my  true 

of  Tennes- 

than  the 

he  State  of 

of  North 

whfch  is  "To  be, 


Stites 


Slate 


rii  ht. 
:  Sena  tor 


will  yield, 

hfetween  these 

in  such 


eng  igmg 


the 
veil 


rti! 


Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRP 
dent — 

The  roses  red  upon  my  neighbor's  vine 
Are  owned  by  him,  but  they  ire  also  mine. 
His  was  the  cost,  and  his  tb  i  labor,  too, 
But  mine  as  well  as  his  the  jo^,  their  loveli- 
ness to  view. 

or  me  as  fair 
all  his  care. 


then 


They  bloom  for  me  and  are 
A3  for  the  man  who  gives 
Thus  I  am  rich,  because  a 
A  rose-clad  vine  for  all  his 
I  know  from  this  that  others 
And  what  they  own,  my  Joy 
So  why  be  selfish,  when  so 
Is  grown  for  me,  upon  my 
bor's  vine. 

[Laughter.! 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M.  T  DMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  >  [r.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  busii  less — and  no 
further  comments  from  njy  Tennessee 
neighbor 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  n^t 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 


dare. 

I  move,-,  in 
accordance  with  the  previoi^s  order,  that 
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Senator 
advised. 


thanks  and 

Ifeader  for  his 

suggest  that 

>ur  solicitude 

eat  that  not 

[l|iughterJ 

Mr.  Presi- 


g  lod  man  grew 

neighbors'  view. 

plant  for  me, 

may  also  be. 

mich  that's  fine 

Tennessee  nelgh- 


the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  2  p.m. 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:56 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  April  7,  1977,  at  2  pan. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  6, 1977: 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  R.  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
Retired  List  In  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Louis  T.  Selth,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  DeWltt  Clinton  Smith,  Jr.,  578- 
22-0205,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  Retired  List  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   Harold   Gregory  Moore,  401-16- 
2390,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  6, 1977 : 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Michael  Pertschuk,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  seven  years  from 
September  26. 1970. 

Michael  Pertschuk.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  September 
26. 1977. 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 


Joan  Buckler  Claybrook.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

Department  of  State 

Richard  N.  Cooper,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 

Charles  William  Maynes,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Barbara  M.  Watson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

James  F.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Donald  F.  McHenry,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Depu- 
ty Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Department  op  Agriculture 

Malcolm  Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary   of  Agriculture. 

Malcolm  Rupert  Cutler,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Dale  Ernest  Hathaway,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Dale  Ernest  Hathaway,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Robert  Haldeman  Meyer,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Robert  Haldeman  Meyer,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Alex  P.  Mercure.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Howard  W.  HJort,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

John  C.  White,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Department  op  Justice 
Thomas  E.  Lydon,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  to 
subject  to  the  nominees*  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
B.  Mahon,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Richard 
T.  Nelson,  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.),  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  29,  1977. 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Werfnesdoi^,  April  6,  1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clo<  k  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edv/srd  G.  Latch, 
-D.D.,  offered  the  following  i  rayer: 

Let  not  your  heart  he  troi  bled:  believe 
in  God. — John  14:  1. 

Eternal  God,  we  pause  with  bowed 
heads  and  contrite  spirits  n  the  midst 
of  the  duties  of  this  day  to  if  t  our  souls 
unto  Thee.  We  acknowlec  ?e  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made  and  the  sins  we  have 
committed  by  thought,  woid,  and  deed. 
We  do  earnestly  repent  anc  are  heartily 
sorry  for  our  misdoings.  Have  mercy 
upon  us,  O  God,  forgive  us  al  I  that  is  past. 


and  grant  that  hereafter  we  may  serve 
and  please  Thee  in  newness  of  life. 

Forgive  our  sins  as  a  nation  and  help 
us  with  repentant  hearts  and  receptive 
minds  to  listen  to  Thy  still,  small  voice, 
which  calls  us  to  walk  the  ways  of  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  love.  Lead  us  out  of  the 
depths  of  fear  and  frustration  into  a  new 
day  when  Earth's  wilderness  shall  blos- 
som as  a  rose  and  our  people  shall  learn 
to  live  together  in  peace  with  good  will 
in  every  heart:  to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy 
name  and  for  the  good  of  our  human 
family.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  approval  of 
the  Journal? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  373,  nays  8, 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  130] 
YEAS— 373 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI . 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Appl  agate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuColn 
Badham 
BadUlo 
BafallB 
Baldus 
Bernard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
BoggB 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  HI. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 


Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Delliuns 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dicks 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edward*,  Calif 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwlck 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Pllppo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsba 
"Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 


Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

B^rueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Le  Pante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lcggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 


Murphy,  ni. 

Roncallo 

Taylor 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rooney 

Thompson 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Thone 

Murtha 

Rostenkowskl 

Thornton 

Myers,  Gary 

Rousselot 

Tonry 

Myers,  Michael 

Roybal 

Traxler 

Myers,  Ind. 

Rudd 

Treen 

Natcher 

Runnels 

Trible 

Neal 

Ruppe 

Tsongas 

Nedzl 

Russo 

Udall 

Nix 

Ryan 

Ullman 

Nolan 

Satterfield 

Van  Deerlln 

Nowak 

Sawyer 

Vanlk 

O'Brien 

Scheuer 

Vento 

Oakar 

Schroeder 

Volkmer 

Oberstar 

Schulze 

Waggonner 

Obey 

Sebellus 

Walgren 

Ottlnger 

Selberllng 

Walker 

Panetta 

Sharp 

Walsh 

Patterson 

Shuster 

Watklns 

Pattlson 

Simon 

Waxman 

Pease 

Sisk 

Weaver 

Pettis 

Skelton 

Weiss 

Poage 

Skubltz 

Wbalen 

Pressler 

Slack 

White 

Preyer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whltehurst 

Price 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Whitley 

Quayle 

Snyder 

Whltten 

Qule 

Solarz 

Wiggins 

QuUlen 

Spellman 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

RahaU 

Spence 

Winn 

Rangel 

St  Germain 

Wlrth 

Regula 

Stangeland 

Wolff 

Reuis 

Stanton 

Wright 

Rhodes 

Stark 

WUson,  Tex. 

Rlnaldo 

Steed 

Wylle 

Rlsenhoover 

Steers 

Yates 

Roberts 

Stockman 

Yatron 

Robinson 

Stokes 

Young.  Mo. 

Rodlno 

Stratton 

Young.  Tex. 

Roe 

Studds 

Zablockl 

Rogers 

SjTnms 
NAYS— 8 

Zeferettl 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Sarasln 

Ertel 

Jacobs 

Stelger 

Evans,  Ga. 

Prltchard 

NOT  VOTING— 

— 51 

Aspln 

Heftel 

Pursell 

Brown,  Calif. 

HUUs 

RaUsback 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holland 

Richmond 

Byron 

Hughes 

Rose 

Carter 

Jeffords 

Santlnl 

Chlsholm 

Long,  La. 

Shipley 

Clay 

Luken 

Sikes 

Conyers 

McClory 

Staggers 

Cornwell 

McCormack 

Stump 

Dent 

Metcalfe 

Teague 

Dickinson 

Mllford 

Tucker 

Diggs 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Dingell 

Patten 

Wampler 

Flowers 

Pepper 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ford,  Mich. 

Perkins 

Wydler 

Gradlson 

Pickle 

Young.  Alaska 

Harrington 

Pike 

Young,  Fla. 

Mr.  HANSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  186.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  April  6  to  April  18.  1977,  and  a  recess 
of  the  Senate  from  April  7  to  April  18.  1977. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3843.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  hovislng  assistance  for  lower  In- 
come Americans  In  fiscal  year  1977.  to  extend 
the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and  crime  In- 
surance programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  HONORABLE  WYCHE 
FOWLER,  JR. 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  tiie  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.,  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  arrived, 
but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no  question 
has  been  raised  with  regard  to  his  elec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOWLER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  LEGISLA- 
TION INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Protection. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  bill  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  94th  Congress.  It 
creates  an  independent  agency  with  the 
power  to  intervene  in  the  proceedings 
of  other  Federal  agencies  that  substan- 
tially affect  consumer  interests. 

Congressman  Ben  Rosenthal,  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  and 
Frank  Horton,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  are  joining 
me  as  cosponsors  of  the  legislation. 

The  message  today  from  President 
Carter  endorsing  this  bill  is  encouraging. 
With  Congress  and  the  administration 
working  together,  this  should  finally  be 
the  year  for  the  enactment  of  this  long- 
overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
announce  that  hearings  on  the  consumer 
protection  bill  will  be  held  April  20  and 
21  by  the  Legislation  and  National  Se- 
curity Sulxjommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4877, 
MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1977 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4877)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  95-166) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4877)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  27,  28.  30,  31.  38.  39.  46.  56, 
57.  65.  66.  67.  75.  76.  77.  78.  80.  88,  89,  139,  145, 
146,  147,  148,  160,  156,  162,  165.  166,  174,  175, 
177.  179,  192,  193,  225,  234,  235,  236,  and  237. 
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t) 


That  the  Hoxise  recede  frorr 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  th( 
bered  1,  5,  6,  16.  18,  24.  25,  26 
49,  54,  58,  62,  64,  70,  71.  73,  74, 
86,  92,  94,  96,  97,  100,  186,  136 
167,  168,  159.  160.  163,  164.  169, 
180.  181.  182,  183,  185,  188,  194, 
205,  207,  212,  213,  215,  217.  218, 
222.  223,  224.  226.  227,  228,  229, 
and  233.  and  agree  to  the  sam  i 

Amendment  numbered  2:  Tqat 
recede  from  Its  disagreement 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmei  t 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  b} 
ment    Insert    •'$6,162,000";    ant 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15 :  T^at 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  t 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmedt 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
ment   Insert   "$2,913,000";    anc 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimabered  22 
recede  from  Its  disagreement 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmedt, 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
ment  Insert  "$17,250,000";   an( 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 : 
recede  from  Its  disagreement 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmenjt, 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by 
ment,  amended  to  read  as  folldgra 
Independent  Agenc  y 
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12.  and  agree 

as  follows: 

said  amend- 

the  Senate 
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the  House 
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!3,  and  agree 

as  follows: 

said  amend- 
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Peace  Corps 

The  first  proviso  under  this 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Rela 
Appropriations  Act,  1977,  PublK 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$49 
.substituting  In  Ueu  thereof 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

Amendment  numbered  33 : 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  tc 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmen  ; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  sale 
Insert  "$100,000,000";  and  the 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendmen 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
ment  insert  "$1,000,000,000' 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 

recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmen 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
ment  insert  "$44,495,000":  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  _ . 
recede  from  its  disagreement  tc 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmen 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
ment  insert  "$3,500,000":  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 
recede  from  its  disagreement 


an  1 


tc 


ment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmen 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
ment   Insert   "$10,000,000";    and 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  55 


recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  J 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmen 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
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the  House 

the  amend- 

2,  and  agree 

,  as  follows: 

said  amend- 

the   Senate 

the  House 

the  amend- 

15,  and  agree 

as  follows: 

said  amend- 

the   Senate 


its  disagree-     ment  insert   "$10,800,000";    and  the   Senate 
Senate  num-      agree  to  the  same. 

29,  40,  47,  48,  Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  House 

79.  81,  84,  85.  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
137,  152,  153,  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and  agree 
170,  171,  172.  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
195,  203,  204,  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
219.  220,  221,  ment  insert  "$53,301,000";  and  the  Senate 
230,  231,  232,      agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  69,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$39,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  82 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  82,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$10,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  87,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$414,846,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  95 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  95,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$23,475,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  98,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,040,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  99 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  99,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  149:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  149,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

FAMILT  HOT7SINO,  DEFENSE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Family  hous- 
ing. Defense,  $60,000,000  (and  an  increase  of 
$35,000,000  in  the  limitation  on  Department 
of  Defense,  operation,  maintenance;  an  in- 
crease of  $15,000,000  in  the  limitation  on 
Construction,  Army;  an  Increase  of  $5,000,000 
in  the  limitation  on  Construction.  Navy  and 
Marines  Corps:  and  an  Increase  of  $10,000,000 
In  the  limitation  on  Construction,  Air 
Force)  :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  shall  be  obligated  until 
authorization  for  this  appropriation  is  en- 
acted. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  161:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  161,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$4,959,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  167:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  167,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$1,680,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment    numbered     168:     That     the 
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the  amend- 
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as  follows: 
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the  amend - 
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as  follows : 
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as  follows: 
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.  as  follows: 
said  amend- 
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Thfct  the  House 
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5.  and  agree 

as  follows: 

said  amend - 


House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  168.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$19,595,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  178:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  178,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$2,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  189:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  189, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$20,000,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  191:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  191, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  Restore  the  matter  stricken  by 
said  amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

DEFENSE  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AOENCT 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance",  $2,000,000.  which  shall 
be  available  for  allocation  under  section 
205  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  206:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  206. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$300,494,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  208:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  208, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$216,036,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  209:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  209, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$9,850,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  210:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  210, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sxim  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$6,750,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  214:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  214. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$123,584,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  3,  4, 
7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12,  13.  14,  17,  19,  20,  21,  32,  84, 
35,  37,  43,  44,  45,  50,  62,  53,  69,  60,  61,  63, 
72.  83,  90,  91,  93,  101,  102.  103,  104.  105.  106. 
107,  108.  109.  110,  111,  112.  lis,  114,  116, 
116.  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125, 
126,  127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  138, 
140.  141,  142.  143,  144,  161,  154  156,  173,  176, 
184.  186,  187.  190.  196.  197.  198.  199.  200.  201. 
202,  211.  and  216. 

Oeorge  Mahon. 
Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
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Tom  Steed, 

Oeorge  E.  Shiplet, 

John  M.  Slack. 

John  J.  McFall, 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

SmNEY  R.  Yates. 

GUNN  McKay, 

Tom  Bevill, 

Elford  a.  Cederberg, 

Robert  H.  Michel. 

Joseph  M.  McDade 
(except    amendments    9 
through  13). 

Mark  Andrews, 

Jack  Edwards 

(except    amendments    9 
through  13), 

Lawrence  Coughlin 
(except    amendments    9 
through  13). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan. 
Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Robert  C.  Byhd, 
William  Proxmire, 
Daniel  K.  Inottye, 
Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Birch  Bayh. 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Walter  D.  HmiDLESTON. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
Milton  R.  Toting, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatohv  Statement  of  the 
Committee    of    Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4877)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanvlng  conference 
report: 

title  I 
Chapter  I 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
Inspection  and  Weighing  Services 
The  Department  Is  directed  to  forego  the 
charging  or  collection  of  fees  from  official  In- 
spection or  weighing  agencies  for  supervision 
costs  for  the  entire  fiscal   year   1977  since 
funds  are  provided  for  these  purposes. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $1,320,000 
for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,020,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $1,020,000  for  the  Pesticide 
Impact  Assessment  Program  and  $300,000  for 
research  on  pseudorabies. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $6,162,000 
for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  Instead  of  $5,141,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $7,682,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

A  total  of  $1,080,000  Is  provided  for  the 
citrus  blackfly  control  program  for  work  in 
Florida  and  Texas,  an  increase  of  $521,000 
over  the  amount  recommended  by  the  House. 
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A  total  of  $500,000  Is  provided  for  range 
caterpillar  control  and  research.  The  con- 
ferees are  aware  that  this  pest  has  generated 
deep  concern  within  the  affected  area  and 
would  require  a  large  Federal  outlay  to  con- 
trol on  an  on-going  basis. 

The  conferees  reserve  Judgment  on  such  a 
program  and  are  In  agreement  that  thorough 
hearings  should  be  held  prior  to  Initiating 
such  a  full  cooperative  control  program. 

The  funds  provided  herein  wUl  allow  treat- 
ment of  Federally  controUed  land  and  cost- 
share  assistance  for  treatment  of  state  local 
and  private  land  In  the  most  crItlcaUy  In- 
fested areas.  Additionally,  high  priority  re- 
search and  methods  development  will  be 
undertaken  with  these  funds  at  the  Federal 
and  State  level. 

The  conferees  will  expect  the  Department 
to    advise    the    appropriate    Committees    of 
Congress  as  to  the  extent  and  severity  of 
range  caterpillar  infestation  and  submit  a 
report   on   the   control   program.   The   con- 
ferees have  been  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment  expended   approximately   $385,000   on 
range  caterpillar  control  during  the  transi- 
tion quarter  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  future,  the  Department  will  be 
expected    to   follow   established   procedures. 
The  conference  agreement  recognizes  that 
$1,700,000  has  already  been  appropriated  for 
a  trial  boll  weevil  eradication  program  to  be 
available  upon  certification   to  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  that  a  substantial 
and    sufficient    scientific    breakthrough    has 
been  achieved  and  that  the  States  involved 
have    met   their   responsibilities    under   the 
program.     The    conferees    also    note    that 
Dimilin  has  not  yet  been  registered  for  use 
The  following  language  in   the  FY   1977 
House  report  still  prevails: 

"The  requested  $1.7  million  for  boll  weevil 
eradication  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
program  only  when  the  Director  of  boU 
weevil  research  at  the  BoU  Weevil  Laboratory 
certifies  to  apnropriiite  Congressional  com- 
mittees that  a  substantial  and  sufficient  sci- 
entific breakthrough  has  been  achieved,  and 
that  he  recommends  the  program  be 
Initiated;  and.  that  each  of  the  three  States 
to  be  Involved  has  passed  and  Implemented 
the  necessary  legislation  and  has  demon- 
strated to  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees that  they  are  legally  and  financially 
prepared  to  fulfill  their  responsibUlties 
under  the  program.  The  Administrator  of 
APHIS  shall  submit  on  a  quarterly  basis  to 
appropriate  Congressional  committees  a 
complete  and  current  report  on  the  status  of 
Implementing  the  program  and  on  the  re- 
sults being  achieved.  It  Is  the  intent  of  this 
Committee  that  pending  the  meeting  of 
these  provisions  the  funds  provided  shall  be 
available  to  continue  efforts  to  achieve 
meaningful  breakthroughs  In  boll  weevil 
eradication  and  other  aspects  of  boll  weevil 
research." 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
Subscription  to  Capital  Stock 
Amendments  No.  3  and  4:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  move  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides 
$60,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  capital 
stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration instead  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
provides  that  $50,000,000  of  the  total  shall 
be  available  only  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 

Water  Development.  Use.  and  Conservation 

Loans 
The   conferees   agree   that   an   additional 
$20,000,000   should   be   provided   for   Irriga- 


tion, drainage,  and  other  soil  and  water  con- 
servation measures  imder  the  ConsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

This  increase  is  necessary  to  cover  addi- 
tional applications  and  additional  needs  oc- 
casioned by  the  continuing  drought  in  some 
sections  of  the  country. 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $75,000,000  for  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  grants  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  an  additional 
$150,000,000  for  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  In 
the    amendment    of    the    Senate    with    an 
amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Agricultural    Conservation    Program,    $100.- 
000,000  to  Incur  obligations  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1977.  and  to  liquidate 
such  obligations  for  soU  and  water  conserv- 
ing practices  In  major  drought  or  flood  dam- 
aged areas  as  designated  by  the  President 
or  the   .Secretary  of  Agriculture:    Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the 
amount  herein  may  be  withheld  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  committee  and  allotted 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services 
of  its  technicians  In  the  designated  drought 
or  flood  damaged  areas. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  provides  $100,000,000  for 
cost  sharing  payments  In  major  drought  or 
flood  damaged  areas.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  have  provided  funds  only  for  desig- 
nated drought  areas.  The  amendment  also 
provides  for  a  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  funds  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  services  of  Its  technicians 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  ASCS  Com- 
mittee. The  Senate  amendment  had  provided 
for  a  transfer  of  one  percent.  The  amend- 
ment also  deletes  a  Senate  proviso  that  as- 
sistance be  made  available  In  accordance 
with  standards  and  criteria  as  developed  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
since  that  proviso  would  be  legislation. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
funds  shall  be  distributed  based  on  need 
and  not  by  formula.  In  addition  to  the  1970 
nractlces,  all  former  practices  are  authorized 
based  on  the  need.  Payments  to  any  partici- 
pant shall  not  exceed  $2,500;  however,  two 
or  more  farms  or  ranches  may  consolidate 
their  payments  into  a  single  project. 
Chapter  II 
Military  Personnel 
Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  language  adding  a 
heading — "Military  Personnel"  to  this  chan- 
ter 

Military  Personnel,  Army 
Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate $1,167,000. 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  funding  to 
be  available  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences.  The  AdminlBtratlon  amend- 
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Military  Personnel,  Ifevy 
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Military  Personnel,  Air 
Amendment  No.  1 1 :  ReporteJl 
disagreement.  The  managers  dja. 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
concur  In  the  Senate 
prlate  $910,000. 

The  conferees  agree  to  provlhe 
be  available  to  the  end  of  fisca 
Uniformed  Services  University 
Sciences.    The   Administration 
to   the   FY   1978   budget 
funding  in  FY  1978  for  the 
House  had  provided  no  fundlbg 
1977  supplemental  bill  for  thli 
the  Senate  proposed   to  make 
available  at  this  time  to  elir|ilnate 
talnty  over  the  future  of  the 
verslty. 

Operation  and  Maintenance , 
Agencies 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reporte  I 
disagreement.  The  managers  < 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment 
prlate   $10,700,000   Instead   of 
proposed  by  the  House.  The 
an  additional  $9,500,000  to  be 
for  the  operation  of  the  UnlfoI'med 
University  of  the  Health 
September  30.  1978. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reporter  1 
disagreement.  The  managers 
the  House  will  move  to  recedfc 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senal  e 
Included  a  provision  In  Its  bill 
500,000  of  the  FY  1977 
Ing    for    O&M,    Defense 
only  for  the  Uniformed 
of  the  Health  Sciences  throuAi 
FY  1978. 

The    conferees,    In    agreeini    to 
funding  for  the  medical  unlv  ;rslty 
Act,  also  agreed  to  this  prov  slon 
operation  and  maintenance  fi  nds 
only  for  the  University  throu  h 
30,  1978. 

Legislative  Liaison  Activities 
Amendment  No.  14:  Reportei  I 
disagreement.  The  managers 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
concur  In  the  amendment  of 
creasing  the  limitation  on  the 
for   legislative  liaison  actlvltl^ 
partment    of    Defense    from 
$7,400,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  that 
the   Department   of   Defense 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1977  should 
Increase  by  $2,400,000  the 
for  legislative   liaison   activities 
changes  in  the  criteria  for  alU  eating 
tlons  and  personnel  to  this  activity 
criteria  were  agreed  to  In  the 
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the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  (See  page  46  of  House  Report 
No.  94-1475.) 

Related  Agencies 
Intelligence  Community  Oversight 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $2,913,- 
000  for  Intelligence  Community  Oversight  In- 
stead of  $2,499,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $3,589,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  amounts  approved  by  the  conferees 
will  provide  for  170  positions  for  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  Staff  instead  of  160  posi- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  House  and  196  posi- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In  agreeing 
to  this  compromise,  the  HovLse  conferees  do 
not  condone  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  this  supplemental  the  Intelligence 
Conununlty  Staff  hired  In  excess  of  the  141 
positions  approved  In  the  1977  appropria- 
tion. The  amounts  approved  include  $250,000 
for  a  requirements  management  system. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  language 
added  by  the  House  which  would  have  re- 
quired that  after  August  1,  1977.  the  funds 
In  the  supplemental  could  not  be  used  to 
finance  In  excess  of  128  contract  employees  or 
employees  on  detail  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Staff  from  other  agencies. 

The  effect  of  the  House  language  was  to  as- 
sure that  at  least  20%  of  the  employees  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  would  be 
full-time  permanent  employees.  The  House 
believed  this  was  necessary  to  assure  suf- 
ficient Independence,  since  employees  on  de- 
tail may  maintain  loyalty  to  their  parent 
agency.  The  Senate  agreed  with  the  need  for 
a  permanent  cadre,  but  felt  the  House  lan- 
guage unnecessarily  Inflexible.  In  agreeing 
to  delete  the  House  language,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  they  would  expect  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Staff  to  establish  a  per- 
manent cadre  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  that  by  May 
1,  1977,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  submit  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  a  detailed  organi- 
zational plan  for  the  170  positions  approvea 
In  this  supplemental.  The  plan  should  indi- 
cate which  positions  will  be  permanent  and 
which  positions  will  be  contract  employees 
or  employees  on  detail  from  other  agencies. 
The  plan  should  further  Indicate  the 
amounts  required  in  1978  to  maintain  on  a 
full-year  basis  a  staffing  and  contractual  level 
of  effort  comparable  to  the  level  of  effort  ap- 
proved In  the  1977  supplemental.  The  Com- 
mittees' actions  on  the  1978  budget  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  timeliness,  and  respon- 
siveness of  this  proposed  plan. 

Chapter  III 
Temporary  Commission  on  Financial  Over- 
sight  of   the   District   of   Columbia 
Salaries  and   Expenses 
Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou^e  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  in- 
serting language  as  follows:  ":  Provided.  That 
all  expenditures  shall   be   approved   by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission". 

District  of  Columbia 
Federal  Funds 
Federal  Payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Amendment  No.  18     Appropriates  $16,202.- 
600  for  the  general  land  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $18,202,600  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
District   of   Columbia  Funds 
Trsmsportation 
Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  appropriating 
$846,000   for   the   Washington   Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia share  of  the  Metrorail  operating  def- 


icit for  the  period  January  1,  1977  to  June  30, 
1977  with  language  prohibiting  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  funds  until  commitments  have 
been  made  for  the  total  operating  deficit  as- 
sociated with  the  Phase  I  segment. 
Administrative  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  20 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding the  city  government  with  the  neces- 
sary authorization  to  make  payments,  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  $855,000,  retroactively 
to  day  care  providers  from  previously  appro- 
priated funds.  The  conferees  direct  that  the 
city  make  the  payments  to  the  day  care  pro- 
viders immediately  on  enactment  of  this  bill 
into  law  from  funds  remaining  available  for 
this  purpore  In  the  "Opening  Cash  Balance  " 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Chapter  IV 
Foreign  Operations 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Economic  Assistance 
International  Organizations  and  Programs 
Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur   In    the    amendment   of    the    Senate 
which  earmarks  $28,000,000  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency. 

Military  Assistance 
Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $17,250,- 
000  for  military  assistance  to  Portugal  In- 
stead of  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $19,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Independent  Agency 
Action — International  Programs 
Peace  Corps 
Amendment  No.  23:  Restores  the  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  amended  to  reduce  the  limitation  on 
the  direct  support  of  volunteers  by  $656,000 
to   $48,907,000   Instead   of   to   $47,486,000    as 
originally  proposed  by  the  House. 
Department  of  State 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $18,725.- 
000   as  proposed   by   the  Senate   instead  of 
$11,325,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  Nos.  25  and  26:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  which  would 
have  specified  that  the  earmarked  funds 
were  to  be  used  for  assistance  to  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern 
European  countries  in  the  United  States  and 
for  the  movement  of  baggage. 

United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and 
Migration  Assistance  Fund 
Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $3,660,- 
000  as  proposed   by  the  House   Instead   of 
$6,360,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Romania  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation of  Romanian  earthquake  victims. 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
International  Financial  Institutions 
Investment  In  Asian  Development  Bank 
Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $25,000,- 
000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate  instead   of 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Investment  In  Inter-American  Development 
Bank 
Amendment  Nos.  30  and  31:   Aporoprlate 
$316,000,000  as  proposed  by  th^  House  In- 
stead of  $326,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  additional  $10,000,000  proposed  by 
the  Senate  was  to  be  allocated  for  paid-in 
capital  stock. 
The  managers  agree  that  the  United  States 
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should  subscribe  to  the  ordinary  callable 
capital  mcrease  only  to  the  extent  that  spe- 
cific appropriations  are  received  In  advance 
and  In  no  case  should  the  subscription  to 
ordinary  callable  capital  exceed  the  appro- 
priation made  available  by  Congress  in  each 
particular  Instance. 

Operating  Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  operating  expenses  In  fiscal  year  1977 
shall  be  available  for  leasing,  purchasing, 
renovating  or  furnishing  of  housing  or  office 
space  In  Cairo,  Egypt,  except  through  the 
Foreign  Building  Operations  of  the  State 
Department. 

Chapter  V 
Department  of  Hovislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 
Housing  Programs 

Amendment  No.  33:  Increases  the  limita- 
tion on  the  aggregate  loans  that  may  be 
made  for  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handi- 
capped by  $100,000,000  Instead  of  $150,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  $1,000,000  for  the  Emergency  Home- 
owners' Relief  Fund. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administration 
Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
win  offer  a  motion  to  Insist  on  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
would  provide  $20,000,000  to  reimburse  cer- 
tain States  and  local  governments  for  snow 
removal  costs. 

Independent  Agencies 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000,000  for  Construction  Grants  Instead  of 
$500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
the  funds  shall  be  allotted  In  accordance 
with  the  table  on  page  16  of  Senate  Report 
Number  95-38  adjusted  proportionally  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  appropriation. 

National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods 

Amendment  No.  38:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $1,000,000 
for  the  National  Commission  on  Nelgbor- 
hoods.  The  managers  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  proposed  conunlssion  and  will 
consider  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
when  the  commission  has  been  authorized. 

National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 
Amendment  No.  39:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $500,000 
to     the     National     Institute     of     Building 
Sciences. 

Veterans  Administration 
Amendment  No.  40:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  appropriating  $10,045,000 
for  Assistance  for  Health  Manpower  Training 
Institutions. 

Chapter  VI 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  $44,495.- 

000  for  management  of  lands  and  resources 

Instead   of   $45,255,000    as   proposed    by    the 

House  and  $43,895,000  as  proposed   by  the 

Senate.  The  increase  above  the  amount  pro- 


posed by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  following 
Increases  for  drought  assistance  on  public 
lands:  $150,000  for  watershed  rehabilitation: 
$250,000  for  range  supervision;  and  $200,000 
for  wild  horse  and  burro  management. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Earmarks  $3,500,000  of 
the  appropriation  for  management  of  lands 
and  resources  for  range  betterment  activities 
Instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $600,000  for 
construction  and  maintenance  instead  of 
$900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

"CONSTRUCTION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion and  maintenance',  $600,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  in  technics 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding that  administrative  expenses  and 
other  costs  related  to  processing  application 
documents  for  use  and  disposal  of  public 
lands  may  be  collected  from  prospective 
users  and  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management, 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Amendment  No.  45:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $800,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,800,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate.  The  decrease  below  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  Includes  a  re- 
duction of  $200,000  for  the  urban  recreation 
study.  The  managers  are  In  agreement  that 
of  the  amount  provided  for  the  urban  recre- 
ation study,  $100,000  shall  be  used  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  proposed  Bartram  Trail  in  the 
Southeastern  States. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  $5,000,000  for 
conver.'jion  of  certain  railroad  rights-of-way 
to  recreation  and  conservation  uses. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Earmarks  $108,693,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  for  the  National  Park 
Service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$127,493,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
m«nagers  are  In  agreement  with  the  Senate 
proposal  that  provides  $1,417,000  for  Port 
Smith  NHS.  but  have  deleted  $2,000,000  for 
Fire  Island  NS  since  funds  will  not  be  re- 
quired until  FY  1978  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  budget  request. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Earmarks  $18,800,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  for  the  Forest  Service  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Forest  Service 
program  is  as  follows:  $2,500,000  for  the  na- 
tional trails  system;  $11,000,000  for  recre- 
ation compo'=ltes;  and  $5,300,000  for  Inhold- 
Ings. 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  $15,475,- 
000  for  resource  management  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $21,025,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  The  managers  are  in  agree- 
ment that  not  less  than  one  maintenance  po- 
sition be  provided  at  the  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling 
NWR. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 


concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  ,  of  which 
$4,025,000  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  of  the 
amount  provided  for  construction  and  anad- 
romous  fish,  $20,000  shall  be  for  planning 
and  design  of  a  wildlife  Interpretive  center 
at  Cuba  Landing,  Tennessee  NWR,  and  $75,- 
000  for  restoration  and  rehabilitation  at  the 
J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  NWR. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  with  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  House  managers 
that  construction  of  visitor  centers  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  ongoing  operations 
and  maintenance  of  wildlife  refuges. 
National  Park  Service 
Amendment  No.  61 :  Appropriates  $10,000,- 
000  for  operation  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem instead  of  $13,730,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $7,510,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  allowance  Includes  the  following: 
$3,500,000  for  staffing  (965  positions);  $1.- 
280.000  for  the  Valley  Forge  NHP;  $225,000 
for  the  BUondlke  Goldrush  NHP;  $925,000  for 
the  Oolden  Gate  NRA;  $800,000  for  forest  fire 
suppression;  $50,000  for  support  of  public 
concerts  at  the  Gateway  Arch;  $730,000  for 
Park  Police  pay  raise;  and  $2,490,000  for 
maintenance  and  repair. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  sup- 
port for  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Gateway  Arch  beyond  FY  1977  shoxild  be 
provided  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  or  other  sources. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $90,855,000  for 
planning  and  construction  instead  of  $92,- 
263,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $93,- 
001,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  net  de- 
crease below  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  decreases  of  $2,933,000  and 
Increases  of  $1,525,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  defwred 
pending  better  justification  of  planning  and 
construction  estimates:  Fort  Donelson  NMP, 
$165,000;  Lake  Mead  NRA  road  and  visitor 
facilities,  $679,000;  Pecos  NM  visitor  center, 
housing  and  roads.  $2,089,000. 

Increases  were  for  Harpers  Ferry  NHP. 
renovation  of  historical  buildings  8  and  9, 
$1,000,000;  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial design,  $336,000;  Indiana  Dunes  NL,  re- 
habilitation of  BaiUy  administrative  center, 
$161,000;  Theodore  Roosevelt  NM  visitor  cen- 
ter, $28,000. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing reductions  resulting  from  deferrals 
proposed  by  the  House:  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore,  bicycle  path,  $400,000;  Cape  Hat- 
teras  NS,  visitor  center,  $19,000;  Carlsbad 
Caverns  NP,  auditorium  for  visitor  center. 
$22,000;  Fort  Clatsop  National  Monument, 
visitor  center  Improvement,  $7,000;  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area,  visitor  facilities, 
Sandy  Hook,  $42,000;  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park,  visitor  contact  station  and 
parking  area,  $313,000;  Gulf  Islands  NS. 
visitor  facilities  and  utilities,  $2,146,000; 
National  Capital  Parks  East,  Oxen  Cove  golf 
clubhouse,  $5,000:  Pea  Ridge  National  Monu- 
ment Park,  visitor  center  expansion,  $1,000; 
Rock  Creek  Park,  bike  trail,  $51,000;  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park,  visitor  orientation  complex. 
$703,000. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $4,500,000  for  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
for  roof  repairs  and  reconstruction. 
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Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Adminis- 
tration 


Amendment  No.  54 : 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,304,000  ai 
the  House.  The  managers  are 
that  of  the  amount  provided 
grant  program,  support  may 
the  operation  of  a  simulated 
school  In  Pennsylvania. 

Bureau  of  Mines 
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Amendment  No.  55 :  Appropr  ates 
000  for  mines  and  minerals  Instead 
050,000  as  proposed  by  the 
978,000  as  proposed  by  the 
crease  above   the  amount  probosed 
House  Includes  $600,000  for  mljieral 
surveys   In    Alaska    and   $150,i 
mining  policy  and  data  studies 

The  managers  are  In 
$10,000,000    provided    for    coa 
sldence  control  shall  be  dlstrlputed 
following    coal     areas : 
000,000;    nilnols,   $2,000,000; 
glnla.  $2,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Deletes 
posed  by  the  Senate  that  $5 
vlded  for  the  purchase  and  rehovatlon 
building  to  serve  as  a  replace  cnent 
Salt  Lake  City  Metallurgy  Rei  earch 
presently  located  on  the  campi  s 
verslty  of  Utah. 

Amendment    No.    57 : 
259,000  for  construction  of  a 
search  center  as  proposed  by 

Bureau  of  Indian  Allalrs 

Amendment  No.  58:  Appn  prlates  $10.- 
140,000  for  operation  of  Indlai  programs  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  lns1  ead  of  $10.- 
040.000  as  proposed  by  the  Hi  luse.  The  In- 
crease above  the  amount  pro  >osed  by  the 
House  Includes  $100,000  for  ihe  Blackbird 
Bend  land  claims  case. 

Territorial  Affaln 
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Amendment  No.  59 :  Reportei  I 
disagreement.  The  managers 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
concur    In    the    amendment    o 
with  an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed 
ment.  Insert  the  following: 

$34,200,000,  of  which  $15,00i 
available  only  upon  enactmen 
Ing  legislation 

The  managers  on  the  part 
will  move  to  concur  In  the 
the  House  to  the  amendment 

Amendment  No.  60 :  Reporte  1 
disagreement.  The  managers 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
concur   In   the   amendment 
with  an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed 
ment,   insert  the  following: 
which    $15,000,000    shall    be 
upon  enactment  of  authorlzlnjg 

The  managers  on  the  part 
will  move  to  concur  In  the 
the  House  to  the  amendment 

Amendment  No.  61:   Reported 
cal  disagreement.  The  managei  s 
of  the  House  will  offer  a 
and  concur  In  the  amendmen; 
ate  with  an  amendment 
460.000  for  the  Trust  Territory 
Islands   Instead   of   $10,904,000 
by  the  House  and  $22,132,000 
the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  1: 
ment  of  the  House  to  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  above  the 
posed  by  the  House  consists 
Ing:  Increases  of  $10,000,000 
of  airport  construction  grants 
eral  Aviation  Administration, 
for  rehabilitation  on  Enewetal 
decrease  of  $2,444,000  In 
Inflation  formula  to  provide 
400,000. 
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The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  a  re- 
quired reprogrammlng  proposal  to  carry  out 
the  Improved  construction  program  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  should 
be  promptly  submitted  for  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

Amendment  No.  62;  Earmarks  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000  to  offset  federal  grants-in- 
aid  losses,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  earmarks  $4,000,000  for  rehabilitation 
of  Enewetak  Atoll  subject  to  enactment  Into 
la  .V  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  64:  Deletes  language  pro- 
viding $58,000  for  ocean  mining  data  studies, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Related  Agencies 
Department  of  Agriculture — Forest  Service 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  $233,- 
005,000  for  forest  protection  and  utilization 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  S223,- 
805,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  man- 
agers are  In  agreement  that  $147,000  of  the 
amount  approved  shall  be  used  for  manage- 
ment and  wlldernes.1  studies  In  the  Hells 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $33,800.- 
000  for  forest  roads  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $16,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $6,000.- 
000  for  forest  roads  and  trails  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Federal  Energj*  Administration 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $58,301,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$32,002,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$90,889,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  net  Increase  of  $28,299,000  above  the 
House  allowance  Includes  the  following  In- 
creases and  decreases:  Increases  of  $27,500,- 
000  and  15  positions  for  State  grants  for 
weatherlzatlon  assistance  to  low-Income 
homeowners;  $750,000  for  solar  energy  com- 
mercialization study;  $100,000  and  15  posi- 
tions for  private  grievances  and  redress;  and 
decreases  of  $314,000  for  energy  Information 
and  analysis;  $795,000  and  63  positions  for 
regulatory  programs;  3856.000  for  appllanc 
labeling:  and  $86,000  for  utilities  rate  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  tha*- 
$12,174,000  and  12  positions  for  state  con- 
servation grants  shall  be  for  supplemental 
grants  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  total  number  of  additional  positions 
approved  in  the  supplemental  bill  Is  363. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Earmarks  $39,500,000 
to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  De- 
cember 31,  1977,  Instead  of  $12,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $67,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— Health  Services  Administration 

Amendment  No.  70:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  Indian  health  services  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  appropriates  $75,000,000  for  In- 
dian health  facilities. 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 
Amendment  No.  73:  Provides  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  none  of  the 
funds  available  shall  be  used  for  compen- 
sation of  executive  level  V  or  higher 
positions. 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates  $203,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $425,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Appropriates  $18,000;- 
000  for  matching  grants  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $21,250,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  76 :  Earmarks  $9,000,000  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
the  challenge  grants  program  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $12,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Earmarks  $9,000,000 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties for  the  challenge  grants  program  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $6,760,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  appro- 
priate $2,500,000  for  planning  and  design 
grants  for  railroad  facility  restoration. 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Amendment  No.  79:  Provides  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  none  of  the 
funds  available  shall  be  used  for  compensa- 
tion of  executive  level  V  or  higher  positions. 

Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission  for  Alaska 

Amendment  No.  80:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  $1,100,000  for 
an  economic  and  environmental  study  of 
Southeastern  Alaska. 

Chapter  Vll 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Center  for  Disease  Control 

Preventive  Health  Services 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 

Amendment  No.  81 :  Appropriates  $12,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$11,000,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases 

Amendment  No.  82:  Appropriates  $10,600.- 
000,  Instead  of  $7,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $13,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 

Amendment  No.  83 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  $120,949,000,  Pro- 
vided, That  allotments  to  each  State  under 
section  302  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  allotments  made  to  such  States 
in  fiscal  year  1976 

The  managers  on  the  p»rt  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  will  appropri- 
ate $120,949,000  instead  of  $115,049,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  and  $133,022,000,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  Includes  $4,- 
600,000  for  project  grants  and  contracts  for 
community  programs  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  alcoholism,  and 
$1,300,000  for  formula  grants  to  States  for 
alcoholism  programs.  In  addition  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  bill  language  which 
will  insure  that  each  State's  formula  grant 
for  fiscal  year  1977  is  at  least  as  much  as  It 
received  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Health  Resources  Administration 
Health  Resources 

Amendment  Nos.  84,  85.  and  86:  Adjust 
legal  citations,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Amendment  No.  87:  Appropriates  $414,- 
846,000  Instead  of  $404,826,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $416,746,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  Includes  $1,000,000 
for  National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
ships, $500,000  for  financial  distress  grants, 
$2,520,000  for  assistance  to  schools  of  public 
health,  $5,000,000  for  State  health  planning 
and  development  agencies,  and  $1,000,000  for 
construction  assistance  for  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Deletes  separate  ap- 
proprlatlou  of  $1,000,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  for  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama since  this  amount  has  been  Included 
under  amendment  No.  87. 

Education  Division 
Office  of  Education 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendment    No.    89:    Appropriates    $18,- 
500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of 
$16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Emergency  School  Aid 
Amendment  No.  90:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur   in    the   amendment   of   the    Senate, 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

EMERGENCY     SCHOOL     AID 

For  an  udditlonal  amount  for  "Emergency 
School  Aid",  $17,500,000  of  which  $7,500,000 
shall  be  for  carrying  out  section  707(a)  (13) 
through  707(a)  (15)  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  and  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  activities 
under  section  708(a)  of  said  Act,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  said  Act,  to 
provide  assistance  to  school  districts  for 
which  section  706(a)  funding  Is  insufficient 
to  meet  their  needs  and  which  are  Imple- 
menting voluntary  plans  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce minority  group  isolation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Higher  Education 
Amendment  No.  91:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciir  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $3,187.- 
168,000,  Instead  of  $3,208,418,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,212,518,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate.  The  change  from  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  includes  a  reduction 
of  $40,000,000  for  college  work-study,  a  re- 
duction of  $6,100,000  for  grants  for  con- 
struction of  graduate  facilities,  and  Increases 
of  $10,000,000  for  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grants,  $10,500,000  for  direct 
student  loans,  $1,350,000  for  language  train- 
ing and  area  studies,  $2,000,000  for  uni- 
versity community  services,  $1,500,000  for 
cooperative  education,  and  $1,500,000  for 
mining  fellowships. 

Amendment  No.  92:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  ear- 
marked $6,100,000  for  section  721(a)(2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provides  that  funds  contained  in  Public  Law 
94-94  under  this  head  for  work-study  grants 
shall  remain  available  through  September 
30,  1978. 

Library  Resources 

Amendment  No.  94:  Inserts  legal  citation, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  95:  Appropriates  $23,475,- 
000  instead  of  $19,475,000,  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  $24,475,000,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  includes  $1,000,000 


for  library  career  training  and  $3,000,000  for 
State  leadership  activities  to  strengthen 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 

Development 

Human  Development 

Amendment  No.  96:  Appropriates  $9,750,- 

000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of 

$9,500,000   as  proposed   by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Earmarks  $250,000  for 
section  301  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  as 
proposed  by  the. Senate. 

Departmental  Management 

General  Departmental  Management 

Amendment  No.  98:   Appropriates  $3,040,- 

000  Instead  of  $2,390,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House,   and   $3,940,000   as   proposed   by   the 

Senate. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Earmarks  $2,000,000  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  instead  of  $1,350,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hotise,  and  $2,900,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Related  Agencies 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.   100:   Appropriates  $177,- 

000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  item 

was  not  considered  by  the  House. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Regional  Bail  Transportation  Protective 

Account 
Amendment  No.  101:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
which  appropriates  $25,000,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  under  section  509  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
The  House  did  not  consider  this  item. 

Chapter  VIII 
Legislative  Branch 
Senate 
Amendment  Nos.  102  through  134:  Report- 
ed in  technical  disagreement.  Inasmuch  as 
these  amendments  related  solely  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  accordance  with  long  practice,  un- 
der   which    each    body   determines   its   own 
housekeeping   requirements,   and   the   other 
concurs  without  Intervention,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  102  through  134. 

Joint  Items 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Amendment  No.  135:  Appropriates  $11,500 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Amendment  No.  136:  Appropriates  $14,100 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing 

Amendment  No.  137:  Appropriates  $6,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
Amendment  No.  138:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
authorizing  the  rental  of  space  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Amendment  No.  139:  Appropriates  $569,050 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $729,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Amendment  No.  140:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Inserting  headings  and  appropriating  $90,000 
for  "Contingent  expenses". 


General  Provisions 


Amendment  Nos.  141  through  144:  Re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Inserting  heading  and 
language  (1)  permitting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  accept  moneys  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  as  reimbursement 
of  salaries  of  U.S.  Capitol  Police  serving  as 
instructors  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  In  Glynco,  Georgia;  (2)  de- 
leting the  provisions  of  section  1824  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  210), 
which  limits  to  $20  per  man  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  a 
weapon  for  the  Capitol  Police;  and  (3)  au- 
thorizing the  Chairman  of  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  to  assign  one  of  the  police  vehicles, 
now  available,  to  the  Capitol  Police  liaison 
officer  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  at  Glynco,  Georgia,  for  spe- 
cific duty-related  usage,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  agency  personnel  so  assigned. 
Chapter  IX 
Military  Construction 
Amendment  No.  145:  Restores  the  chapter 
number  and  beading  for  Military  construc- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  146:  Appropriates  $16,796.- 
000  for  Military  construction.  Army,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  147:  Appropriates  $20,330,- 
000  for  Military  construction.  Navy,  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  148:  Appropriates  $20,000,- 
000  for  Military  construction,  Air  Force,  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  149:  Appropriates  $60,000,- 
000  for  Family  hotising.  Defense,  Instead  of 
$65,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise.  Also 
provides  an  increase  of  $35,000,000  in  the 
limitation  on  Department  of  Defense,  opera- 
tion, maintenance;  an  Increase  of  $15,000,- 
000  in  the  limitation  on  construction.  Army; 
an  increase  of  $5,000,000  in  the  limitation 
on  construction.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  and 
an  increase  of  $10,000,000  In  the  limitation 
on  construction.  Air  Force,  all  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  This  procedure  will  allow  the 
military  services  to  apply  savings  from  fiscal 
year  1977  and  prior-year  family  housing  con- 
struction to  finance  deficiencies  In  family 
housing  operation  and  maintenance  up  to 
$5,000,000  above  the  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  provided  in  this  Act.  The  conferees 
feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  this  flexi- 
bility in  lieu  of  new  appropriations  In  this 
amount. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  as  to  the 
urgency  of  the  pollution  abatement,  energy 
conservation,  and  family  housing  upkeep  and 
necessary  Improvements  provided  herein. 
They,  further,  note  that  considerable  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  providing  authorization 
for  these  projects  in  a  prompt  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conferees  are  In  agreement  In 
reconunending  these  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing  at  this 
time. 

Chapter  X 

Amendment  No.  160:  Restores  chapter 
number. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Drought  Emergency  Assistance 
Amendment  No.   151:   Reported  In  tech- 
nical   disagreement.   The   Managers   on   the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate   which  appropriates  $100,000,000  for 
Drought  Emergency  Assistance  for  activities 
to    mitigate    the   Impact   of   the    1976-1977 
drought  in  the  western  states. 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 
Operation  and  Maintenance 
Amendment  No.    152:    Appropriates   $13,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the 
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Southwestern  Power  Admlnistifitlon,  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance. 


Administrative  Provlsloi  is 
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Amendment  No.  153 :  Adds  tl 
tratlve    Provisions"    as 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.   154: 
nlcal  disagreement.  The  Manage^ 
of  the  House  will  offer  a 
and  conciir  In  the  amendment 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Appropriations   made  to 
Reclamation   for   fiscal    year 
available   for   services    as 
U.8.C.  3109,  when  authorized 
tary,  In  total  amount  not  to 

Amendment  No.   155: 
nlcal  disagreement.  The 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
cede  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Appropriations  made  to 
Reclamation,  Southeastern 
tratlon,  Southwestern  Power 
and  Alaska  Power  Admlnlstrat 
year  1977  shall  be  available  for 
nance,    and   operation   of 
passenger  motor  vehicles 
prints;    payment  for   telephonf 
private   residences   in   the   flelc 
thorlzed  under  regulations 
Secretary;  and  the  payment  oi 
authorized    by    the    Secretary, 
membership     in    societies    or 
which  Issue  publications  to 
or  at  a  price  to  members  lower 
scrlbers  who  are  :iot  members. 

Department  of  Defense— Icivll 
Department  of  the  An  ly 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Construction,  Qeneril 

The  conferees  agree  with  th<  Senate  Re- 
port language  relating  to  the  i  ;hlef  Joseph 
Dam  Additional  Power  Units  pi  sject,  Wash- 
ington. 

Chapter  XI 

Amendment    No.    166: 
number. 

Department  of  Stati 
International  Organizations  and 
Contributions  to  International 
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Instead  of 
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Amendment  No.    167 
297,749  as  proposed  by  the 
$44,337,709  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  158:   Provides 
115,039  as  proposed  by  the 
$39,164,999  as  proposed  by  the 
available  only  upon  enactmen 
Izlng  legislation. 

Eighth  Pan  American 

Amendment   No.    169 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
$6,000,000   as   proposed   by   the 
conferees    are   agreed    that    an  r 
funds   needed   to  support  the 
American    Oames   should    be 
television     rights     or     other 
so\u'ces. 

Department  of  Justide 
General  Admlnlstratli  m 
Working  Capital  Fur  d 

Amendment  No.  160 :  Appropr  ates 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senat  i 
$2,975,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Legal  Activities 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  Oene^l  Legal 
Activities 

Amendment  No.  161:  Appropriates 
000  instead  of  $3,099,000  as 
House   and   $7,977,0(K)   as 
Senate.  The  Increase  of  $1,860 
House  amount  Is  for  the  pi 
counsel   fees   required   for  suit  i 
already  begun. 

Amendment  No.  162:  Deletes 
proposed  by  the  Senate  regardidg 
funds  for  suits  commenced  aftc  r 
of  this  Act.  However,  the  confere  js 
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that  none  of  the  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment shall  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
the  Department  for  the  representation  of 
any  defendants  in  suits  commenced  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  until  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  reviewed  the 
policy  statement  embodied  In  the  Attorney 
General's  Order  No.  687-77  dated  January  19, 
1977. 

Federal  I»rison  System 
Support  of  United  States  Prisoners 
Amendment   No.    163:    Appropriates   $10,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 
General  Administration 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  164:  Appropriates  $100,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  165:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  to  appropriate  $309,000  for  a 
monthly  chartbook  program. 

Economic  Development  Assistance 
Drought  Assistance  Program 
Amendment  No.  166:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  to  appropriate  $225,000,000  for  a 
drought  assistance  program.  While  the  con- 
ferees are  not  opposed  in  any  way  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  assistance,  they  are  agreed 
that  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  such  a 
program  should  await  the  enactment  of  nec- 
essary authorizing  legislation. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

Operations,  Research,  and  Facilities 
Amendment  No.  167:  Appropriates  $1,680,- 
000  Instead  "of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,880,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  amount  Includes  $1,000,000  for  a 
tuna-porpolse  observer  program;  $430,000  for 
a  study  on  weather  modification;  and  $250,- 
000  to  begin  a  program  of  long  range  weath- 
er analysis  and  climate  research. 

Coastal  Zone  Management 
Amendment  No.  168:  Appropriates  $19,- 
595,000  Instead  of  $17,329,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $26,353,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  $2,266,000  above  the  amount  in 
the  Ho\ise  bill  will  provide  for  up  to  80% 
Federal  share  of  planning  grants  as  well  as 
additional  planning  requirements. 

Coastal  Energy  Impact  Fund 
Amendments  Nos.  169  through  172:  Appro- 
priate $115,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $110,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  $6,000,000  above  the  amount  In 
the  House  bill  will  provide  for  planning  and 
environmental  grants,  authorized  by  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Amendments 
of  1976. 

Related   Agencies 

Office   of   Special   Representative   for   Trade 
Negotiations 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  173:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

Office   of   Special    Representative   for   Trade 

Negotiations 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses,"  $266,000:  "Provided.  That  not  to 
exceed  $3,800  shall  be  available  for  official 
reception  and  representation   expenses." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Small  Business  Administration 
Disaster  Loan  Fund 
Amendment  No.   174:   Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  to  appropriate  $50,000,000  for  an 


emergency  drought  disaster  loan  program, 
which  Is  not  yet  authorized.  While  the  con- 
ferees are  not  opposed  to  drought  assistance 
loans,  they  are  agreed  that  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  such  a  program  should  await  the 
enactment  of  necessary  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Chapter  XII 

Amendment  No.  175:  Restores  chapter 
number. 

Department  of  Transportation 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 

Administration 

Amendment  No.  176:  Reported  in  technical 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 

appropriate  $3,000,000  for  traffic  and  highway 

safety. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Amendment  No.  177:  Appropriates  $25,- 
000,000  for  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $47,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  understand  that  the  con- 
tractual commitments  of  Amtrak  under  the 
purchase  agreement  with  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  must  be  met  and  believe 
that  the  $25,000,000  provided  In  this  bill 
should  enable  Amtrak  to  meet  such  commit- 
ments for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  Conferees  are  disturbed  by  the  lacka- 
daisical approach  of  Amtrak  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Congress  regarding  its  budget  needs 
and  in  other  matters. 

Related  Agencies 

National  Transportation  Policy  Study 
Commission 

Amendment  No.  178:  Appropriates  $2,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $1,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $3,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  Conferees  agree  that  the  total  funding 
over  the  life  span  of  the  Commission  should 
not  exceed  $5,000,000.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  work  of  the  National  Transportation 
Policy  Study  Commission  virlll  have  maximum 
Impact  upon  the  development  of  national 
transportation  policy,  the  Conferees  recom- 
mend that  the  Authorizing  Committees,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, give  early  consideration  to  meth- 
ods of  reconstituting  the  makeup  of  the 
Commission  to  guarantee  that  certain  in- 
terests which  presently  are  not  adequately 
represented  shall  have  an  equal  voice  on  the 
Commission. 

Chapter  XIII 

Amendment  No.  179:  Restores  chapter 
number. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
Amendment  No.  180:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Operations 
Amendment  No.  181 :  Deletes  $6,750,000  for 

salaries   and   expenses  as  proposed   by  the 

Senate. 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 
Amendment  No.  182:  Deletes  $4,700,000  for 

administering  the  public  debt  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Amendment  No.  183 :  Appropriates  $28,804,- 
000    for    accounts,    collection    and    taxpayer 
service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$26,804,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Official  Residence  of  the  Vice  President 
Amendment  No.  184:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $30,000  for  operating  expenses  for 
the  Official  Residence  of  the  Vice  President. 
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These   funds   are   for   official   entertainment 

expenses  of  the  Vice  President.  There  Is  no 

legislative  authority  for  this  appropriation. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Amendment  No.  185:  Appropriates  $155,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $167,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Coiincll  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 

Amendment  No.  186 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciu-  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $241,000  for  salaries  and  expenses 
Instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
This  recommended  appropriation  exceeds  the 
level  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Amendment  No.  187:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  This 
amendment  Inserts  language  for  salaries  and 
expenses  authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  place  five 
positions  in  grades  GS  16,  17,  and  18. 
Independent  Agencies 
Civil  Service  Commission 

Amendment  No.  188 :  Appropriates  $775,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,207,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

General  Services  Administration 
Federal  Telecommunications  Fund 

Amendment  No.  189:  Appropriates  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  Federal  Telecommunications 
Fund  Instead  of  $16,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Conferees  direct  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  study  the  operation 
and  financing  of  this  fund  and  develop  pro- 
posed legislation,  if  necessary,  to  insure  that 
the  rates  charged  users  of  the  system  will  be 
adequate  in  the  future  to  provide  all  capital 
necessary  for  the  opteration  of  the  fund. 

National  Commission  on  Electronic  Fund 
Transfers 

Amendment  No.  190:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  in- 
serting language  which  Increases  the  funding 
available  for  travel  expenses  by  $12,000. 
Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 

Amendment  No.  191 :  Appropriates  $2,000,- 
000  for  of>eration  and  maintenance  Instead 
of  $8,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  132:  Appropriates  $2,000,- 
000  for  research,  shelter  survey  and  marking 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Chapter  XIV 

Amendment  No.  193:  Restores  chapter 
number. 

Claims  and  Judgments 

Amendment    Nos.     194    and     195:     Insert 
House   document   number   and   appropriate 
$40,817,081  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
TrrLE  n — increased  pay  costs  for  the  fiscal 

YEAR  1977 

Senate 

Amendment  Nos.  196  through  202:  Re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  appropriating  $5,395,800 
for  "Salaries,  officers  and  employees",  $30,600 
for  "Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate",  $85,600  for  "Senate  policy  commit- 
tees". $924,300  for  "Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions", $4,500  for  "Folding  documents",  and 
$4,000  for  "Miscellaneous  items". 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Amendment  Nos.  203  and  204:  Appropri- 
ate $445,400  for  "Senate  office  buildings"  and 
$10,300  for  "Senate  garage"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Operating  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  205:  Appropriates  $3,055,- 

000  for  the  pay  Increase  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate  Instead  of  $3,400,000  as  proposed  by 

the  Hoxise. 

Department  of  Defense 

Military  Personnel,  Army 

Amendment  No.  206:    Appropriates  $300,- 

494,000  Instead  of  $297,294,000  as  proposed  by 

the  House  and  $303,694,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate. 

Military  Personnel,  Navy 
Amendment  No.  207:   Appropriates  $138,- 
474,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$153,474,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Military  Personnel,  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  208:   Appropriates  $215.- 
036,000  Instead  of  $212,636,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $217,436,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Reserve  Personnel,  Army 
Amendment  No.  209:  Appropriates  $9,850,- 
000  instead  of  $7,350,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $12,350,000   as   proposed  by   the 
Senate. 

National  Guard  Personnel,  Army 
Amendment  No.  210:  Appropriates  $8,750,- 
000  Instead  of  $7,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and   $9,900,000   as   proposed   by    the 
Senate. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army 

Amendment  No.  211:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pant 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appro- 
priate $167,680,000  Instead  of  $173,030,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $174,430,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Senate  reductions 
of  $3,100,000  based  upon  the  recently  an- 
nounced 75  percent  limitation  on  the  number 
of  vacant  positions  that  can  be  filled  and 
$9,000,000  made  available  from  a  reprogram- 
mlng  action  which  was  subsequently  ad- 
Justed  downward.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
direct  the  Army  to  collect  at  least  one-half 
of  the  funds  lost  through  failure  to  charge 
adequate  amounts  for  the  transportation  of 
items  sold  to  foreign  governments  in  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  program. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 

Amendment  No.  212:   Appropriates  $100,- 
638,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$102,838,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Operation   and   Maintenance,   Marine   Corps 

Amendment   No.   213:    Appropriates   $16.- 
937,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  $17,237,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  214:  Appropriates  $123.- 
584,000,  instead  of  $123,434,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $125,334,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$1,600,000  made  by  the  Senate  based  upon 
the  recently  announced  75  percent  limitation 
on  the  number  of  vacant  positions  that  can 
be  filled.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to  direct 
the  Air  Force  to  collect  at  least  one-half  of 
the  funds  lost  through  failure  to  charge  ade- 
quate amounts  for  the  transportation  of 
Items  sold  to  foreign  governments  in  the 
FMS  program. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense 
Agencies 

Amendment  No.  215:  Appropriates  $74.- 
400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$88,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  216:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  make  available  $15,000,000  from  the 


Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  to  fund  pay 
raises.  The  Department  of  Defense  informed 
the  Senate  that  these  funds  are  not  needed 
for  the  CHAMPUS  program  In  FY  1977. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve 

Amendment  No.  217:  Appropriates  $6,689.- 
000   as  proposed   by  the  Senate   Instead  of 
$6,889,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy  Reserve 

Amendment  No.  218:  Appropriates  $1,800,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 

Reserve 
Amendment  No.  219:  Appropriates  $4,825,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$5,125,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  National 
Guard 
Amendment  No.  220:  Appropriates  $17,866,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$18,366,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  221 :  Appropriates  $17,400,- 
000   as  proposed  by  the  Senate   instead  of 
$18,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Department  of  State 
Other 
Amendment  No.  222:  Appropriates  $30,000 
for  the  pay  increase  for  "Migration  and  ref- 
ugee assistance"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $31,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
*     Department  of  Transportation 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 
Amendment  No.  223:  Increases  limitation 
on  administrative  expenses  by  $46,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $36,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

Amendment  No.  224:  Makes  typographical 
change. 

Other  Independent  Agencies 
Action 
Amendment  No.  225 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $666,000  for  pay  Increases  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Amendment  No.  226:  Appropriates  $1,196,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $950,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Intergovernmental  Agencies 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  227:  Appropriates  $28,000 

for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 

salaries   and   expenses   as  proposed   by   the 

Senate  instead  of  $13,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  228:  Appropriates  $8,000 
for  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $3,000  as  propAeiL^  the 
House.  ^^ 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commlsiii 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  229:   Appropriates  $8,000     > 
for  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commls-       \ 
slon,  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Amendment  No.  230:  Appropriates  $2,650,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $2,250,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  231 :  Provides  that  $1,400,- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  pro- 
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miiLlss: 


Delet  !s 
Icn 


posed  by  tbe  Senate  Instead 
proposed  by  tbe  House. 

Temporary  Study  Co 

Amendment  No.  232: 
tbe  National  Study  Commlss 
and  Documents  of  Federsil  ~ 
posed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  233:  Makes 
cbange. 

Amendment   No.   234 
proposed  by  tbe  House  and 
Senate  wblch  provides  tbat: 
funds  ap>proprlated  or  otherwli  e 
able  In  tbls  Act  sball  be  o'" 
pended  for  tbe  termmatlon 
any  project,  activity,  or  w© 
proved  by  Congress,  except 
activities,  or  weapons  systems 
to  the  extent,  budget  i 
rescinded  or  deferred  as 

The  conferees  agree  tbat 
does  not  In  any  way  cbange 
rescission  and  deferral  proc 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
of  Public  Law  93-344).  Prej 
mission  of  rescissions  and 
Executive  Branch,  and  conslde 
by  tbe  Congress,  can  continue 
poundment  Control  Act,  tbat 
vlded  by  law". 

Section  304  would  require, 
ferees  direct,  tbat  rescissions 
be  promptly  submitted  under 
ment  Control  Act  wben  U 
ferral  Is  proposed  for  any 
or  weapons  system  which  I 
proprlated  In  tbls  Act.  It  is 
the   provision    be   applicable 
projects,  activities  or  weapons 
are  clearly  approved  by  Co 
intended  tbat  the  provision 
the  application  of  the  * 
Act  in  any  way. 

Amendment  Nos.  235  througl 
section  numbers. 


o    $1,000,000  as 


Ions 

$10,000  for 

on  Records 

04clalB,  as  pro- 


typograpblcal 

Resti  ires   language 

stricken  by  the 

None  of  the 
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procedii  res 
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or  ex- 
deferral  of 
system  ap- 
ic  projects, 
which,  and 
has  been 
by  law." 
his   provision 
or  future 
under  the 
1974   (Title  X 
and  sub- 
by  the 
■ation  thereof 
mder  the  Im- 
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CONTEaSNCE  TOTAL WITH 

The  total  new  budget  ( obli|;atlonal 
tborlty  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
by  the  Committee  of  Conferen : 
parlsons  to  the  budget  estlm  ites 
House  and  Senate  bills  follows 


Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgatlonal)  author- 
ity '•- 

House    bin 

Senate  bill  -' 

Conference  agreement  - 

Conference          agreement 
compared  with: 
Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgatlonal)   author- 
ity   

House   bill 

Senate  bill 


+ 


<  Includes  $699,467,649  of  budget  estimates 
not  considered  by  tbe  House,  contained  in 
House  Docs.  95  19.  95-89.  and  9p-97  and  Sen- 
ate Docs.  95-31    and  95-32. 

-Includes  $1,025,000  for  flsc^  year  1976. 

Oeorge  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

Wn,LiAM  H.  Natcher, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Tom  Steed, 

Oeorge  E.  Shipley, 

John  M.  Slack, 

John  J.  McFall, 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

GoNN  McKay, 

Tom  Bevill, 

Elford  a.  Cederberg, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Joseph  M.  McDade 

(except  amendmeilts  9  through 
13), 

Mark  Andrews, 
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237:  Restore 


C(]mparisons 

)    au- 

recoinmended 

e,  with  com- 

and  the 


$3t,  621.799,  315 

2  7,892,697,271 

3  !,  730,  485,  710 
2  I,  923,  859,  260 


-  I,  697,  940,  065 


031,  261,  989 
),  806,  626,  450 


Jack  Edwards 

(except  amendments  9  through 
13), 
Lawrence  Coughlin 

(except  amendments  9  through 
13), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Warren  O.  Magnttson, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
WnxiAM  Proxmire. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Birch  Bayh, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Richard  S.  Schvteiker, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R 
5101 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinoLs,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  95-166)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  481)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5101) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


RESOLUTION  DIRECTING  CERTAIN 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
CONDUCT  REVIEW  OF  U.S.  AS- 
SISTANCE 

'Mr.  DODD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  to  conduct  a  full  re- 
view of  all  U.S.  assistance  which  is  not 
currently  subject  to  prior  congressional 
review  on  a  country-by-country  basis,  in 
order  to  find  ways  of  increasing  congres- 
sional control  over  such  assistance.  In  a 
time  when  many  of  our  constituents  are 
expressing  serious  reservations  about 
our  overseas  assistance,  and  when  many 
of  us  in  this  House  feel  that  our  role  in 
the  foreign  policy  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess is  still  not  what  it  should  be,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  our  responsibility  to  work 
together  to  Increase  our  oversight  of  the 
totality  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

As  you  know,  this  form  of  indirect, 
multilateral  assistance  to  developing 
countries  constitutes  each  year  a  larger 
type  of  aid-giving,  while  in  many  respects 
desirable,  unfortunately  excludes  Con- 
gress from  decisions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  assistance  these  institutions 


are  supporting,  the  projects  themselves, 
as  well  as  their  recipients.  Authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  of  these  moneys 
are  made  without  the  concerned  congres- 
sional committees'  full  knowledge  of  the 
projected  activities  of  these  institutions 
on  a  country-by-country  basis.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  legislature  of  the  country 
which  bears  a  considerable  share  of  the 
financial  burden  of  these  multilateral 
efforts,  is  entitled  to  a  full  accounting  of 
the  banks'  operations  before  they  take 
place.  Access  to  such  information,  in  a 
cooperative  framework  with  bank  offi- 
cials, has  not  been  forthcoming  despite 
the  determined  efiforts  of  several  con- 
gressional committees. 
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HEARINGS  SHOULD  BE  HELD  ON 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS  PASS- 
THROUGH  BILL 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permlssioji  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  progress  of  H.R.  904,  the  veterans' 
benefits  passthrough  bill  which  I  first  in- 
troduced on  January  4.  This  bill  would 
help  those  people  receiving  Veterans' 
pension  benefits  and  social  security  bene- 
fits at  the  same  time.  Currently,  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  is  seen 
as  additional  income  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  causing  the  VA  to  cut 
this  person's  veterans  benefits.  Since  so 
many  people  drawing  these  two  benefits 
rely  on  them  as  their  sole  source  of  in- 
come, they  have  no  protection  against 
inflation. 

Mr.  CoNTE  and  I  have  managed  to  get 
167  Members  as  cosponsors.  However, 
there  are  about  60  similar  bills  pending 
which  have  a  total  of  218  individual 
Members  as  sponsors  or  cosponsors. 

This  fact  tells  us  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  House  that  this  bill  be  scheduled  for 
hearings.  We  have  circulated  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  urging  him  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  these  bills,  and  already  have  over 
50  Members  as  cosigners.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  on  this  measure  by 
calling  my  office  to  cosign  the  letter. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  8,  1977,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  5638 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  have  until  midnight  Fri- 
day, April  8,  to  file  its  report  on  H.R. 
5638,  to  amend  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  Translstion  Act  in  order  to  give  ef- 
fect during  1977  to  the  reciprocal  fish- 
eries agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5840,  EX- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION  ACT  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  5840,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  an  evenhanded  global  ap- 
proach to  defending  human  rights.  Sixty- 
five  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
cosponsored  this  resolution.  Clearly, 
there  is  substantial  congressional  support 
for  President  Carter's  pronouncements 
on  human  rights.  This  resolution  also 
shows  there  is  growing  interest  within 
Congress  in  pursuing  our  commitment  to 
human  rights  with  our  allies  as  well  as 
with  our  potential  adversaries.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  resolution  will  bolster 
the  administration's  confidence  in  con- 
gressional support  for  a  vigorous  human 
rights  policy.  Similarly,  I  hope  that  it 
will  spur  the  administration  to  develop 
a  systematic  approach  to  weaving  respect 
for  human  rights  into  the  fabric  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  that 
President  Carter's  human  rights  pro- 
nouncements prompted  the  Soviets  to  re- 
ject the  latest  U.S.  proposal  in  the  SALT 
talks.  I  do  not  believe  our  renewed  na- 
tional commitment  to  human  rights  is 
a  major  stumbling  block  to' a  new  SALT 
agreen\ent.  However,  in  the  court  of 
world  opinion,  the  Soviets  may  perceive 
that  the  Carter  administration's  human 
rights  campaign  is  primarily  directed  at 
them.  It  might  be  constructive  for  the 
Congress  to  express  a  national  commit- 
ment to  defend  human  rights  throughout 
the  World,  not  just  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
My  resolution  calls  for  just  this  kind  of 
an  evenhanded,  consistent  global  ap- 
proach to  pursuing  human  rights.  It 
voices  congressional  support  for  a  deter- 
mined and  coherent  American  commit- 
ment to  defending  human  rights  within 
the  international  community. 


FREE  FOOD  STAMPS  SEEN  AS  MORE 
COSTLY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration came  up  yesterday  with  its 
plan  for  food  stamp  reform  and  the  heart 
of  this  so-called  reform  eliminates  the 
purchase  requirement  so  that  all  future 
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food  stamp  recipients  would  simply  get 
their  stamps  for  free. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  President 
Carter  said  he  did  not  want  to  see  any 
increase  in  the  net  cost  of  the  program. 
Well,  according  to  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  last  year,  the  free  food 
stamp  idea  is  going  to  cost  around  $2 
billion  more. 

You  cannot  give  away  free  food  stamps 
and  keep  the  cost  at  its  present  level  un- 
less you  screen  out  at  least  as  many  as 
you  take  into  the  program.  Can  you 
imagine  this  Congress  taking  food 
stamps  away  from  anyone  currently  eligi- 
ble to  receive  them?  Well,  of  course  not. 
And  therein  lies  the  dUemma  for  the  ad- 
ministration. If  we  are  going  to  provide 
more  people  with  more  food  stamps,  that 
is  fine,  but  let  us  be  honest  with  the  tax- 
payers about  how  much  its  going  to  cost 
them.  If  we  are  going  to  make  the  food 
stamp  program  more  effective  at  the 
same  cost,  that  is  fine  too,  but  let  us  be 
honest  about  what  it  is  going  to  take  to 
accomplish  it. 

We  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
food  stamp  reform  movement  for  the  last 
several  years.  We  suggested  41  changes 
In  the  law  during  the  last  Congress  and 
when  we  return  from  the  Easter  recess 
we  will  have  our  refined  proposals  in  new 
bill  form.  In  view  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences, that  would  come  by  way  of  the 
administration's  proposal,  I  would  warn 
Members  to  take  a  careful  look  before 
committing  themselves  on  this  one.  I 
further  suggest  that  Members  hang 
loose  until  they  see  our  refined  alterna- 
tive. 


entlflc  data  available  Indicating  that  the 
1977  quotas  may  be  unsound  from  a  conser- 
vation point  of  view;  and" 

Page  2,  second  unnumbered  line,  after 
"preserve"  Insert:  "animals  wblch  are  or 
may  become". 

Page  2,  second  unnumbered  line,  strike  out 
"of   animals". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man from  California  assure  us  that  all 
of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  concurrent  resolution  are  ger- 
mane to  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  RYAN.  They  are. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


URGING  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
TO  REASSESS  ITS  POLICY  PER- 
MmTNG  KILLING  OF  NEWBORN 
HARP  SEALS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  142),  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Canadian  Government  to  re- 
assess Its  policy  of  permitting  the  killing 
of  newborn  Harp  seals,  with  Senate 
amendments  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

amendments 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  "waters"  Insert:  "Is 
considered  by  many  citizens  of  tbe  United 
States  to  be  cruel,  and  If  continued". 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "Is  a  cruel  prac- 
tice wblch"  and  Insert:  "at  the  current  high 
level". 

Amend  tbe  preamble  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "Canadian  Gov- 
ernment". 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "has  Increased 
the". 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "by  one-third" 
and  Insert:  "has  increased  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  thousand". 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "up  to  90 
per  centum"  and  Insert:  "a  high  percen- 
tage". 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10. 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  11,  12,  and  13. 

Page  1,  after  line,  13,  Insert: 

"Whereas  there  Is  enough  conflicting  scl- 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules' 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  473  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res  473 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
tbe  House  resolve  Itself  Into  tbe  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union 
for  tbe  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6262) 
to  provide  for  Increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  Asian  Development 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  ho'or,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  blU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule  by 
titles  instead  of  bjt  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  473 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5262,  International  financial  Institutions. 
This  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  House 
Resolution  473  further  provides  that  H.R. 
5262  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections. 

H.R.  5262  provides  for  Increased  U.S. 
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participation  in  several  interr  itlonal  de- 
velopment lending  institution  s.  This  bill 
authorizes  a  total  of  $5.2  billic  n  for  fiscal 
year  1978  through  nscal  yeur  1981,  of 
which  $3  billion  constitutes  lirect  out- 
lays, the  remaining  $2.2  bim(  n  being  in 
callable  capital. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  U.S.  capital  c  )ntrIbutIon 
to  the  International  Bank  for  recon- 
struction and  development.  il.6  billion 
is  authorized  of  which  only  10  percent 
or  $157  million  will  result  in  1  udget  out- 
lays. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  authorIz<  s  $111  mil- 
lion as  the  U.S.  share  of  new  capital  for 
the  International  Finance  Co  rporation. 
Title  III  of  the  bill  authorii  es  $2.4  bil- 
lion as  the  U.S.  share  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  AssociatI(  n,  the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  World  Ba  ok. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  auth)rlzes  $814 
million  in  capital  for  the  AsiJ  n  Develop- 
ment Bank  of  which  only  10  percent  or 
$81  million  will  resiilt  In  bud  jet  outlays. 
This  title  also  authorizes  $18(  million  as 
a  new  U.S.  contribution  to  thi ;  Asian  De- 
velopment Fund,  the  soft  loai  i  agency  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank 

Title  V  of  the  bill  authoriz  ;s  an  addi- 
tional U.S.  contribution  of  $150  million 
for  the  African  Development  ?^md. 

Title  VI  encourages  U.S.  officials  In 
these  lending  Institutions  tc  direct  as- 
sistance to  countries  that  n  spect  basic 
hmnan  rights  instead  of  to  hose  coim- 
trles  which  consistently  ajuse  those 
rights. 

Title  Vn  establishes  a  U.I  \.  policy  of 
encouraging  the  developme:it  of  light 
capital  technology  as  a  fcrm  of  as- 
sistance which  is  more  approi  riate  to  the 
economy  and  lifestyle  of  dev  jloping  na- 
tions. 

International  financial  ins  Itutions  al- 
low a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  costs 
of  assistance  to  developing  n  Ulons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  iidoptlon  of 
House  Resolution  473  In  ord(  r  that  H.R. 
5262  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  tlm;  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  stra  ght,  1-hour 
open  rule  making  in  order  H<  fUse  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  5262  which  authorizes 
funds  for  several  internatia  nal  lending 
institutions.  No  opposition  wi  is  expressed 
to  this  rule  during  our  Rules  Committee 
consideration  of  the  matt;r  Tuesday 
morning,  though  It  was  clear  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  this  bill 
on  the  human  rights  and  jLfrican  De- 
velopment Fund  issues. 

H.R.  5262  authorizes  a  t>tal  of  $5.2 
billion  over  3  and  4  fiscal  yei  rs,  depend- 
ing on  the  fimd  involved.  '  Tiese  totals 
break  down  as  follows:  $1.5  r  bilUon  for 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development;  $1  .1.5  million 
for  the  International  Pinan  ;e  Corpora- 
tion; $2.4  billion  for  the  International 
Development  Association;  $i  14.3  million 
for  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  $180 
million  for  the  Asian  Development 
Fund ;  and  $150  million  for  the  African 
Development  Fund. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  tlie  two  main 
ix>ints  of  controversy  in  thi<  bill  are  the 
human  rights  and  African  1  )evelopment 
Fund  issues.  It  Is   my   uqderstanding 
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that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  under 
this  open  rule  to  replace  the  so-called 
Reuss-Carter  provision  on  human  rights 
with  the  tougher  Harkin  amendment 
which  already  applies  to  the  Inter - 
American  Development  Bank  and  Afri- 
can Development  Fund.  Another  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorization for  the  African  Development 
Fund  because  of  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  it  was  inserted  In  the  bill  without 
hearings  or  an  administration  request. 
These  amendments  are  in  order  under 
this  rule  and  I  urge  the  rule's  adoption. 

I.   AFRICAN    DEVELOPMENT  rDND 

Section  501  of  the  bill  (page  5)  strikes 
the  previous  authorization  of  $25  mil- 
lion in  three  annual  installments  of  $9 
million,  $8  million,  and  $8  million,  and 
replaces  it  with  a  $175  million  authori- 
zation for  the  African  Development 
Fund — a  $150  million  increase.  The 
committee  report  contains  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  additional  authorization  in 
the  section  discussing  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  (pages  28-33).  Instead, 
it  discusses  poverty  In  Africa,  the  Im- 
portance of  Africa  to  the  United  States, 
background  information  on  the  Fund, 
the  U.S.  share  compared  to  others;  for 
example,  7  percent  of  total  subscrip- 
tions, $25  million,  compared  to  22  per- 
cent for  Canada,  the  largest  donor,  $75 
million,  the  difference  between  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fimd  and  the  African 
Development  Bank,  the  Fund's  lending 
terms,  and  "Administration  support  for 
the  AFDF  contribution."  This  latter  sec- 
tion consists  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Blumenthal. 

In  his  letter.  Secretary  Blumenthal 
notes  that  the  fund  is  currently  com- 
mitting funds  from  contributions  re- 
ceived as  part  of  the  first  replenish- 
ment, covering  the  period  1976-78,  and 
negotiations  for  a  second  replenishment 
of  the  fund  to  finance  lending  from 
1979-81,  are  expected  to  begin  later  this 
year. 

To  quote  from  the  letter: 

The  administration  had  Intended  to  sub- 
mit a  request  for  authorizing  legislation  to 
cover  tJ.S.  participation  In  the  second  re- 
plenishment of  Fund  resources  after  com- 
pletion of  these  International  negotiations. 
Consequently,  I  will  not  request  appropria- 
tion for  these  funds  untU  fiscal  year  1979. 
While  the  amendment  may  be  premature, 
it  Is  consistent  with  this  Administration's 
Intent  to  participate  In  a  replenishment  of 
the  Fund.  Therefore  we  can  support  the 
Subcommittee's  authorizing  action. 

The  minority  views,  signed  by  Repre- 
sentatives Stanton,  Brown,  Wylie, 
RoussELOT,  Hansen,  Hyde,  Kelly, 
Grassley,  Leach,  and  Evans — pages  48- 
51 — express  strong  opposition  to  the 
$150  million  increase  for  AfDF  because 
there  had  been  no  replenishment  nego- 
tiations and  no  administration  request, 
lukewarm  Treasury  support  was  only 
offered  after  the  fact,  and  no  other 
country  was  prepared  to  offer  contribu- 
tions of  its  own  at  this  time.  They  go  on 
to  point  out  that  the  United  States  can- 
not hope  to  have  any  leverage  in 
the  upcoming  replenishment  negotia- 
tions when  it  has  already  announced  its 
contribution.  And  finally,  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  adopted  violates  the  "a 
standard  series  of  procedures"  Congress 


and  the  Executive  have  chosen  to  follow 
In  authorization  measures  for  Interna- 
tional development  banks.  These  pro- 
cedures include  consultation  between 
the  Executive  and  Congress  prior  to  re- 
plenishment negotiations,  negotiation  of 
donor  shares  at  a  formal  replenishment 
conference,  a  recommendation  and  re- 
port from  the  National  Advisory  Council 
and  an  Initiative  from  the  President.  To 
quote  from  the  minority  views: 

None  of  these  procedures  was  followed  In 
this  case,  and  yet,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee present  at  the  vote — 18  of  47  mem- 
bers— felt  compelled  to  Ignore  normal  pro- 
cediu-es. 

While  the  minority  state  that — 
Most  of  us  do  not  oppose  a  UB.  contri- 
bution  to  the   African  Development  Fund 
(page  51). 

It  should  be  noted  that  7  of  the  10  Re- 
publicans signing  the  minority  views 
voted  against  reporting  the  bill  In  full 
committee — the  exceptions  being  Stan- 
ton, Leach,  and  Evans.  Republicans 
joining  the  latter  three  in  voting  to  re- 
port the  bill — but  not  signing  the  minor- 
ity views — were  McKinney,  Fenwick, 
Steers,  and  Caputo. 

One  final  note  not  referred  to  in  the 
report:  A  CBO  budget  issue  paper  en- 
titled, "International  Financial  Institu- 
tions: Background  and  Budget  Options 
for  Fiscal  Year  1978,"  Issued  in  March 
1977,  and  contained  in  your  folder,  of- 
fers four  budget  options  (page  52  et  seq.) . 
The  first,  which  Is  the  administration 
request,  and  Is  the  most  costly — $2.6  bil- 
lion/fiscal year  1978 — calls  for  Increased 
replenishments  for  both  conventional 
and  concessional  funds  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  "other  donors  will  presumably 
also  fulfill  their  negotiated  obligations." 
This  option,  like  the  others,  calls  for  $10 
milUon  in  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Af- 
rican Development  Fund — already  au- 
thorized In  1976.  The  CBO  report  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph  on  AfDF: 

A  $10  million  contribution  to  the  African 
Development  F^ind  would  complete  all  au- 
thorized payments  to  that  soft-loan  facility. 
The  African  Fund  is  a  case  of  authorizations 
exceeding  requests.  A  total  of  $15  million — 
which  has  been  paid — was  originally  re- 
quested when  the  United  States  joined  the 
fund  in  1976.  The  Congress  chose,  however, 
to  authorize  $25  milUon,  leaving  $10  million 
in  excess  of  budget  authority.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

RECOMMENDATION 

I  tend  to  agree  with  Blumenthal  that 
the  additional  $150  million  for  AfDF  is 
"premature"  and  with  the  minority  views 
that  this  would  destroy  any  bargaining 
leverage  for  the  United  States  in  the 
upcoming  replenishment  negotiations. 
Moreover,  I  agree  with  the  minority  that 
this  violates  all  the  accepted  procedures 
worked  out  between  the  Executive  and 
Congress  for  approaching  the  question  of 
U.S.  contributions  to  these  international 
lending  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  request  for  time  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  DERWINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  366,  nays  15, 
not  voting  52,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  131] 
YEAS — 366 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ZU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Anmm^lo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
AuColn 
Badham 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
BalduB 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  RJ. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
BeUenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  MO. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chapp^ 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 


Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

Comwell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Qarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dicks 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Dal. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gammage 

Gephardt 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Olnn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Grassley 

Oudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harris 

Heckler 

Hefner 


Hightower 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ireland 

"acobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okia. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

MagiUre 

Mahon 

Wnnn 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matbis 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Miueta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Michael 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
PettU 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 


Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Devine 
Gaydos 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlni 

Sarasln 

Satterfi3ld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Simon 

SUk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

NAYS— 16 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Quillen 


Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Risenhoover 
Snyder 
Symms 
Taylor 


NOT  VOTING— 52 


Aspin 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byron 

Carter 

Clay 

Collins,  lU. 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fenwick 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Goldwater 

Gradlson 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Heftel 


HUlis 

Holland 

Howard 

Hughes 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Long,  La. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCormack 

Metcalfe 

Milford 

Moss 

Nichols 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 


Preyer 

Railsback 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stump 

Teague 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Young,  Fla. 


The   Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Aspln. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Milford. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Byron. 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Gradlson. 
Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  HUUs. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Wydler. 


Mr.  "Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Perkins. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5262)  to  provide  for  In- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '(Mr. 
Natcher)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  .  The  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  5262) ,  with  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  yield  time  to  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  the  gentleman  frwn  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Reuss)  ,  who  is  a  long-recognized 
authority,  who  is  very  knowledgeable  in 
this  area  of  legislation,  and  who,  I  think 
the  record  ought  to  reflect,  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Financial  Institutions,  as  It  was 
known  for  many  years  and  is  now,  of 
course,  the  full  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. I  am  honored  to  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  1  wish  at  this  time  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  the  very 
able  and  serviceable  management  which 
he  has  given  to  the  bill  and  on  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  it  before  us  today,  both 
through  the  extensive  hearings  held  in 
his  subcommittee  and  by  his  piloting  the 
bill  through  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  I  did  so  because  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  go  into  all  the  arithmetic  in- 
volved. It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  ask 
here  for  authorization  for  the  next  3- 
year  period  of  $5.2  billion — that  comes 
out  at  about  $3  billion-plus  in  outlays — 
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to  support  the  World  Bank 
national  Finance  Corporatior 
Inter-American  Development 
Asian  Development  Bank  and 
the  African  Development  Fuid 

Those  organizations  have 
well  in  the  past.  They  have  " 
vantage  of  bringing  in  the  wejalthj 
ors  of  the  world  and  thus 
burden  that  this  country  mu4t 
is    significant    that    our 
share  has  gone  down  a  good 
centage  points. 

These  international  agenciep 
the  advantage  that  they  can  " 
dent  conditions,  better  than 
lateral  loan  program. 

Leaving  the  financial  aspec 
ment,  I  would  comment  on 
nancial  parts  of  the  bill.  Om 
called  light  capital  technolo  :y 
ment,  which  is  found  on  pa(  e 
bill,  H.R.  5262.  That  embodl(  s 
losophy  of  E.  F.  Schumachei 
is  beautiful"  fame,  and  it 
larly  crafted  for  this  bill 
league,  the  gentleman  from 
Mr.  Clarence  Long. 

In  a  nutshell,  what  it  says 
stead  of  relying  so  much  on 
mills  and  on  an  infrastrucAire 
developing  countries,  we  oug|it 
more  in  small  terms,  such  as 
the  village  well,  and  a  plow 
a  better  job  than  grandma 

So  the  light  capital  technoldgy 
ment  simply  directs  the  attention 
executive  directors  to  the 
wherever  possible,  of  practicing 
is  beautiful." 

The    remaining    matter 
which  I  want  to  devote  a  moiiient 
is  the  hiunan  rights  language 
the  first  time,  and  on  an 
board  basis — and  this  makes 
larly  happy — and  with  full 
tion  support,  appears  a 
and  useful  human  rights 
will  read  it  to  the  Members: 

"The  United  States 
nectlon  with  Its  voice  and  vo 
these  six  International  agencle  s 
vance  the  cause  of  human  rlghps 
by    seeking    to    channel    e 
countries  other  than  those  wlose 
ments  engage  In  a  consistent  palter; 
violation  of  internationally 
man  rights,   such   as  torture 
humane  or  degrading  treatment 
ment." 


Governm  snt, 


It   then   requires   the 
State  and  Treasury  to  let  us 
6  months  exactly  what  has 

This,  as  I  say,  is  a  meaningful 
sion.  It  tells  the  executive 
we  do  not  just  want  them 
rectly,  but  we  want  them 
voting  and  their  politicking, 
them  to  make  it  a  24-hour 
round  activity,  to  the  end 
rights  are  advanced  rather 
by  these  international  lendihg 

There  is  a  friendly  argui^ient 
going  to  be  focused  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by 
man  from  New  York  (Mr. 
slightly  different  language 
been  written  in  conjunction 
distinguished  gentleman  from 
Harkin). 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
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the  Inter-  this  Harkin  language  last  year.  There  is 
,  IDA,  the  nothing  in  it  that  greatly  bothers  me.  I, 
Bank,  the  however,  prefer  the  committee  and  the 
Fund  and  administration-approved  language,  for 
certain  technical  reasons. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Badillo)  in  my  judgment, 
and  maybe  I  am  wrong,  is  that  it  permits 
these  loans  to  be  made  to  the  torturing 
dictators,  and  others  of  that  stripe,  if 
only  they  can  show  that  the  aid  is  going 
to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  their  country.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  shall  it  profit  the  poorer  citi- 
zens of  those  countries  to  have  their 
basic  human  needs  met  after  they  have 
first  been  tortured  by  the  fellow  who  is 
going  to  distribute  the  aid?  This  has 
bothered  me  and  it  has  occurred  in  sev- 
eral cases.  One  of  which  was  in  the  case 
of  the  loan  to  Chile.  All  that  the  tortur- 
ers in  Chile  had  to  do  was  dress  their  loan 
up  in  a  form  where  it  would  help  the 
peasants,  and  the  United  States  voted  for 
it. 

There  is  other  language  that  bothers 
me — the  definition  of  "disregarding  hu- 
man rights,"  which  includes  "prolonged 
detention  without  charges."  This  might 
prove  troublesome.  After  all,  our  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  a  fragile  child.  Not 
many  other  coimtries  have  it.  As  one 
looks  at  the  list  of  nations,  including 
some  with  pretensions  of  civilization, 
many  of  them  do  clap  people  in  jail, 
without  charges,  for  considerable  peri- 
ods of  time. 

So,  while  the  talk  goes  on  as  to  wheth- 
er it  should  be  the  Badillo-Harkin  lan- 
guage, or  the  committee-Carter  lan- 
guage, I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  give  tiieir  attention  to  these  pos- 
sible defects  that  I  mention. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
should  give  thanks  that  the  debate  here 
this  afternoon  is  not  going  to  be  about 
whether  we  should  have  regard  for  hu- 
man rights  in  our  foreign  policy,  but 
about  the  exact  language  in  the  particu- 
lar amendment.  And  that,  believe  me,  is 
a  step  forward. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  5262  au- 
thorizes substantial  increases  in  U.S. 
commitments  to  the  World  Bank  Group, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  its  af- 
filiate, the  Asian  Development  Fund,  and 
to  the  African  Development  Fund.  This 
bill  also  encompasses  policy  directives  to 
guide  U.S.  participation  in  all  these  in- 
stitutions, but  I  will  restrict  my  own 
comments  to  the  funds  authorized,  and 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  discussion  of 
the  policy  directives,  since  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  one  and  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  other. 

The  first  three  titles  of  the  bill  con- 
cern new  contributions  to  the  World 
Bank  group,  to  wit,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, commonly  known  as  the  World 
Bank,  and  its  affiliates,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  Each  of 
these  three  agencies  plays  a  distinct  role 
in  providing  development  assistance, 
I  voted  for     each  is  a  separate  legal  entity,  but  they 
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share  in  common  the  same  management 
and  directors. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  United  States 
to  agree  to  an  increase  in  the  capital  of 
the  World  Bank,  and  further  author- 
izes the  United  States  to  subscribe  a  part 
of  that  increase.  Altogether,  the  capital 
of  the  World  Bank  would  be  expended 
by  $8.4  billion,  of  which  the  United 
States  would  subscribe  to  19  percent,  or 
$1.57  billion.  As  in  the  case  of  all  World 
Bank  capital,  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  sub- 
scription would  be  paid  in  and  the  bal- 
ance held  in  the  Treasury  as  callable 
capital,  to  be  made  available  if  needed 
to  cover  Bank  bond  obligations.  Thus 
far  there  has  never  been  a  call  made 
against  the  callable  capital  of  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  administration  has  esti- 
mated that  such  a  call  is  unlikely  to 
develop. 

This  bill,  in  its  second  title,  would  also 
authorize  an  expansion  of  the  capital  of 
the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
which  has  been  in  business  since  1956 
and  has  never  had  a  capital  replenish- 
ment. Worldwide,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  is  seeking  to 
raise  $540  million  in  new  capital, 
and  the  U.S.  share  would  be  $111 
million  or  23  percent  of  the  total.  The 
International  Finance  Corporation  in- 
vests exclusively  in  private  enterprises, 
mostly  in  the  area  of  manufacturing.  It 
operates  very  much  like  an  investment 
bank,  and  frequently  will  take  an  equity 
position  in  a  venture  it  is  helping  to  fi- 
nance, but  it  never  takes  a  management 
position.  The  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration has  recorded  a  loss  record  of 
less  than  1  percent,  and  presently  is 
earning  about  9  percent  on  its  equity. 

The  third  branch  of  the  World  Bank  is 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, generally  referred  to  as  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank.  Whereas  the 
Bank  itself  raises  most  of  its  money  in 
the  private  capital  markets,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  gets  its 
funds  solely  from  contributions,  mostly 
by  governments,  but  in  part  from  earn- 
ings contributed  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank 
makes  its  loans  at  close  to  commercial 
rates,  but  the  International  Development 
Association  makes  its  loans  for  very 
long  terms,  and  at  less  than  1  percent 
interest  cost. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  authorizes  the 
United  States  to  agree  to  an  increase  of 
$7.6  billion  in  International  Development 
Association  and  to  agree  to  make  a  U.S. 
contribution  of  $2.4  billion  toward  this, 
which  would  be  a  U.S.  share  of  31  per- 
cent. Over  the  years,  our  cumulative 
share  of  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  has  been 
38  percent,  and  our  proposed  share  rep- 
resents a  decreasing  percentage. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  concerns  a  regional 
lending  institution,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  its  affiliated  soft  loan 
agency,  the  Asian  Development  Fund.  For 
the  Bank,  the  bill  authorizes  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution of  $814  million  toward  new 
capital  resources  totaling  $5  billion,  so 
that  our  share  would  amount  to  16  per- 
cent of  the  total,  the  same  as  our  present 
share  of  Asian  Development  Bank  capi- 
tal. As  in  the  case  of  the  World  Bank, 
capital  contributions  to  the  Asian  De- 
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velopment  Bank  are  10  percent  paid  in 
and  90  percent  callable. 

The  Asian  Development  Fund  is  rais- 
ing $809  million  in  new  resources,  and 
the  bill  authorizes  a  U.S.  contribution  of 
$180  million,  or  22  percent  of  the  total. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  new  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  African  Envelopment 
Fund,  which  is  the  soft  loan  affiliate  of 
the  African  Development  Bank.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Bank  itself,  which  accepts  no  outside  or 
nonregional  members.  We  entered  the 
Fund  with  a  $25  million  contribution  last 
September,  which  this  bill  would  expand 
by  some  $150  million.  For  the  record.  I 
note  that  there  were  no  hearings  on  the 
African  Fund  contribution,  it  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  used,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  provision  for  it  in  the  budget.  How- 
ever, the  administration  does  not  oppose 
this  part  of  the  bill. 

In  all  cases,  our  contributions  would  be 
paid  over  a  3 -year  period,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1978.  Altogether  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $5.2  billion  in  new  commitments, 
and  will  result  in  outlays  totaling  $3  bil- 
lion, unless  there  is  a  call  on  the  callable 
capital  commitments,  which  total  $2.1 
billion. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, this  bill  includes  titles  that  estab- 
lish U.S.  policy  on  participation  in  these 
lending  institutions  with  respect  to  hu- 
man rights  and  the  advocacy  of  light 
capital  technologies.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  is  the 
author  of  the  human  rights  language, 
and  is  expert  on  the  subject  of  light  and 
intermediate  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  intnutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  welcome  the  debate  here  on 
the  House  floor  concerning  H.R.  5262,  the 
international  lending  institutions  bill 
which  would  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Fund,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund,  and  in  particular  to  address  the 
needs  of  Africa. 

The  African  Development  Fund  faces 
an  extremely  challenging  task  because 
Africa  is  the  world's  least  developed  con- 
tinent. Over  half  of  the  25  poorest,  least 
developed  countries  in  the  world  are  in 
Africa;  13  of  the  world's  18  land-locked 
developing  countries  are  African;  and 
22  of  33  of  the  United  Nations'  "most 
seriously  affected" — MSA — countries  are 
African:  Cameroon.  Central  African  Re- 
public. Chad,  Dahomey,  Ethiopia,  Ghana. 
Guinea.  Ivory  Coast.  Kenya,  Lesotho, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Mauritania, 
Niger,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia, 
Sudan.  Tanzania,  and  Upper  Volta. 

In  recent  years,  severe  drought  in  the 
Sahelian  zone  as  well  as  in  the  East  Afri- 
can countries  of  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  Ken- 
ya, and  Tanzania,  had  a  particularly 
devastating  impact.  Since  the  late  sixties, 
prolonged  drought  conditions  have  af- 
fected approximately  23  million  people 


in  Chad,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Sene- 
gal, and  Upper  Volta  in  the  Sahel  region 
of  Africa.  An  estimated  8.4  million  peo- 
ple have  experienced  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion and  disease,  as  well  as  loss  of  live- 
stock, crops,  dwellings,  and  means  of 
livelihood.  As  many  as  100,000  persons 
are  estimated  to  have  died  of  starvation 
or  related  causes  in  these  countries. 
While  the  spotlight  was  on  the  magni- 
tude of  human  suffering,  the  effect  on 
the  economies  of  the  Sahelian  countries 
has  been  so  devastating  it  is  likely  to 
hold  back  development  in  many  areas  of 
the  region  for  some  time  to  come. 

According  to  the  Fund,  in  22  of  41 
African  nations,  food  production  is  fail- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  the  population 
growth.  Africa  has  sufficient  land  to 
feed  its  people  but  needs  additional  irri- 
gation, fertilizer,  technical  assistance 
and  other  input. 

Millions  of  acres  of  arable  land  have 
either  remained  unused  because  they  are 
physically  inaccftssible  due  to  the  lack 
of  roads,  irrigation,  and  other  infra- 
structure, or  else  are  underexploited  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  disease  such  as  on- 
chocerciasis and  trypanosomiasis. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  increasing 
agricultural  credit  services  to  farmers 
if  they  are  to  expand  output  and  adopt 
new  technologies.  The  Fund  estimates 
that  only  about  5  percent  of  African 
farmers  currently  receive  institutional 
credit,  compared  to  15  percent  each  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

About  75  percent  of  the  African  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  subsistence  agri- 
culture, and  in  half  of  the  countries  per 
capita  income  is  less  than  $100  per  year. 

Africa  has  some  of  the  highest  popu- 
lation growth  rates  in  the  world.  The 
average  annual  rate  of  population 
growth  in  Africa  during  the  period 
1970-75  was  2.66  percent,  compared  with 
2.64  percent  in  South  Asia,  1.63  percent 
in  East  Asia.  2.73  percent  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.and  0.99  in  North  Africa. 

Health  care  facilities  in  Africa  are 
among  the  worst  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  World  Bank,  the  life  expectancy 
at  birth  for  1965-70  in  Africa  was  43.3 
years,  compared  with  52.2  years  in  East 
Asia,  48.8  years  in  South  Asia,  60.2  years 
in  Latin  America,  and  70.4  years  in  the 
developed  countries.  In  some  African 
countries  the  life  expectancy  is  astonish- 
ingly low;  for  example,  34  years  in 
Cameroon,  33  years  in  the  Central  Afri- 
can Republic,  and  29  years  in  Chad.  Vast 
regions  of  Africa  are  afflicted  with  de- 
bilitating diseases  such  as  river  blindness 
and  schistosomiasis.  In  sub-Sahara 
Africa,  about  270  million  people  remain 
exposed  to  malarial  infection  without  any 
organized  protection.  In  some  areas,  the 
malarial  Infection  rate  is  90  to  95  per- 
cent. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  regarding 
this  legislation  is  title  V,  which  provides 
for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  African 
Development  Fund  in  the  amoimt  of  $150 
million,  to  be  paid  in  three  annual  $50 
million  installments.  The  dollar  figure 
will  be  amended. 

I  support  this  figure  because  I  believe, 
and  will  continue  to  believe,  that  it  best 
addresses  the  needs  of  the  developing 
African  countries  which  draw  from  the 


Fund.  My  trip  last  year  to  West  Africa 
confirmed  my  belief  that  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  African  nation  must 
be  greatly  accelerated  as  I  witnessed  the 
rampant  htmger,  poverty,  and  disease 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  developing 
countries. 

I  believe  that  experience  has  taught 
us  that  the  smaller  institutions,  based  on 
a  majority  of  local  participation,  do  a 
better  job  of  meeting  certain  require- 
ments than  the  large  worldwide  orga- 
nizations. 

As  of  December  31,  1976,  the  African 
Development  Fund  subscriptions  totaled 
$340  million  including  the  $15  million, 
4.4  percent,  from  the  United  States.  Al- 
ready pledged  or  projected  additional 
subscriptions  through  July  1,  1978.  in- 
clude : 

[In   millions  of  dollars] 
Remainder    of    pledges    under    first    re- 
plenishment   $71 

Saudi  Arabia 12 

Kuwait 16 

Abu  Dhabi 10 

Qatar 6 

United   States    (fiscal   year   1978  appro- 
priations request) 10 

Prance n 

Total 136 

Under  the  likely  assumption  that  all 
these  additional  subscriptions  are  paid 
by  July  1,  1978,  due  date  for  last  pay- 
ments under  the  first  replenishment,  the 
U.S.  contribution  would  total  $25  million 
or  5.2  percent  of  total  subscriptions  of 
$475  million.  We  would  be  the  sixth  in 
donor  rank  after  Canada,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, United  Kingdom,  and  Sweden  and 
equal  to  the  contribution  of  Norway. 

Neither  of  the  Fxmd  donors  nor  the 
Africans  can  be  expected  to  view  this 
situation  to  constitute  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  plays  a  leading  role  in  all  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  We  hold  ex- 
ecutive directorships  in  all  these  institu- 
tions except  the  African  Development 
Fund.  The  political  benefits  we  have  al- 
ready gained  from  U.S.  membership  in 
the  African  Development  Fimd  will  de- 
cline if  we  are  imable  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priate role  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  We  would  also  have  no  assurance 
of  election  to  an  executive  directorship 
in  the  Fund  on  the  basis  of  our  relative 
voting  power. 

If  the  African  Development  Fund  pro- 
vision is  approved  and  is  implemented 
by  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1979  appro- 
priation authority,  we  could  by  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1978  have  a  $75  million 
subscription — 14.3  percent  of  total  sub- 
scriptions of  $525  million — and  be  equal 
in  donor  rank  with  Canada  as  the  larg- 
est Fund  contributor.  Election  to  an  ex- 
ecutive directorship  in  the  Fund  would 
probably  be  assured. 

A  $50  million  contribution  on  this 
basis  would  also  have  us  participate  fully 
in  the  pattern  of  donor  contributions  to 
the  African  Development  Fimd  since  its 
inception : 

First.  Initial  contribution  (1973).— 
Each  donor  country  contributed  what  it 
considered  an  appropriate  amount.  The 
initial  contribution  of  the  United  States 
made  in  November  1976,  was  $15  million 
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and  roughly  equals  the  initial 
tion  of  the  largest  single  done: 

Second.     Special     general 
(1974-75). — Most  donor  coun 
tributed  an  amount  equal  tc 
their  initial  contribution.  The 
tribution  of  $10  million  for 
propriation  is  being  sought  in 
1978  would  correspond  to  the 
tlons  by  others  to  this  increas* 

Third.    First    general 
(began  1976» . — Most  donor 
contributing  an  amount  equal 
cent  of  the  svan  total  of  their 
tributions  and  their  special 
crease. 

Canada,  for  example,  made 
contribution  of  $16.7  million,  i 
lion  contribution  to  the  specijil 
increase,  and  has  pledged  a 
contribution  to  the  first  generkl 
ishment  in  three  equal  annual 
ments  with  the  last  to  be  mape 
1978.  By  and  large,  donor 
accepted  this  agreed  pattern  of 
tion. 

Under  this  approach,  the 
tribution  would  look  as  follow  ; 

Initial  contribution:  $15  m 
ready  made. 

Special  general  increase:  $10 
in  fiscal  year  1978  appropriaticp 

First    replenishment :     $50 
fiscal  year  1979  under  Mitchell 

Questions  have  been  raised 
colleagues  whether  the  Af  ricar 
ment  Fund  could  utilize  total 
tions  of  $525  million  in  the 
under  consideration.  Of  this 
Fund  has  already  obligated 
in  the  first  3  years  of  its 
(1974-76).  The  Fund's 
timates  that  during  1977-79 
will  lend  $350  to  $385  million 
reasonable   estimate   since 
pipeline  of  potential  loans 
tains  72  projects,  mainly  in 
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Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairm  in.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
port  of  this  measure  as  a  whble 
opposition  to  title  V.  Tliis  groi  p 
tilateral  development  instituti  >ns 
are  refunded  in  this  bill  gathered 
port  for  many  years  from  Members 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This 
tion,  as  the  two  which  preceded 
ognizes  the  importance  of  the 
eral  approaches  to  development 
ance,  and  the  advantages  that 
offers  over  traditional  bilater:  1 

Our  action  here  today  f o11o\a  s 
behind-the-scenes  negotiation  i 
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tural and  transport  sectors,  totaling  $373 
million.  Thus  obligations  to  date  plus 
the  existing  pipeline  totals  $600  million. 
Moreover,  this  total  is  limited  by  man- 
agement's practice  to  restrict  individual 
loans  to  a  $5  million  ceiling  to  insure 
equitable  distribution  of  available  re- 
sources among  Africaii  coimtries.  Thus, 
the  pipeline  total  could  be  further  in- 
creased merely  by  lifting  the  individual 
loan  ceiling.  This  evidence  clearly  sug- 
gests that  the  Fund  could  use  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  U.S.  contribution  in 
fiscal  year  1979. 

Donor  negotiations  over  a  second  re- 
plenishment are  now  expected  to  begin 
at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  The 
second  replenishment  will  probably  cover 
a  3-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1979. 
For  this  period,  we  would  expect  that 
the  Fund  will  seek  new  contributions  at 
least  equivalent  to  contributions  as  of 
July  1.  1978.  The  $100  million  authoriza- 
tion authority  included  in  the  Mitchell 
initiative  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
would,  therefore,  probably  provide  an 
appropriate  underwriting  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  second  replenishment. 

Relations  with  Africa  have  assumed 
greater  significance,  both  economically, 
strategically,  and  politically.  I  believe 
that  the  significance  of  these  interests 
will  only  grow  as  time  passes.  A  brief 
cost-benefit  analysis  will  show  that  the 
benefits  received  by  the  United  States 
far  exceeds  the  contribution  of  $150  mil- 
lion, mainly  because  African  countries 
serve  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  trade  with  African  coian- 
tries  in  the  first  half  of  1975  increased 
at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  than  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  During  this 
time  period,  the  African  Continent  sup- 
plied 24.5  percent  of  U.S.  coffee  imports, 
56.7  percent  of  U.S.  cocoa  imports,  29.2 
percent  of  U.S.  manganese  and  ferro- 
manganese  imports,  35.8  percent  of  U.S. 


platinum  imports,  and  37.1  percent  of 
U.S.  gem  diamond  imports. 

When  we  consider  the  natural  gas 
shortage  problem  we  are  presently  try- 
ing to  solve,  and  the  not  too  far  gone 
energy  crisis  caused  by  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, it  becomes  significant  when  we 
realize  that  Africa's  energy  resources  are 
among  the  most  plentiful  of  the  world. 
The  full  extent  of  Africa's  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  resources  have  yet  to  be  as- 
sessed. Ciu"rently,  petroleum  accounts 
for  72  percent  of  U.S.  imports  from  Af- 
rica which  is  33.5  percent  of  total  U.S. 
crude  petroleum  imports.  Nigeria  is  the 
seventh  largest  producer  of  crude  oil  In 
the  world  and  the  second  largest  supplier 
of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States. 

Another  benefit  to  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion of  $150  million  in  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  is  that  by  helping  to 
build  a  good  basic  infrastructure  we  will 
enhance  our  investment  possibilities.  We 
cannot  search  for  mineral  deposits, 
which  we  need  as  a  highly  industrialized 
nation,  or  produce  and  deliver  goods 
without  roads  and  a  communications 
system. 

Clearly,  it  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  con- 
tribution of  $150  million  to  the  African 
Development  Fund.  This  implementation 
would  permit  a  fully  Justified  catchup 
contribution  to  obtain  an  appropriate 
U.S.  role  in  the  Fund  during  fiscal  year 
1979  and  put  the  United  States  in  a 
forthcoming  position  for  the  upcoming 
negotiations  over  a  second  replenish- 
ment. 

This  U.S.  contribution  will  show  the 
African  countries  that  we  are  concerned 
about  their  development  as  they  are  at- 
tempting to  join  the  mainstream  of  glob- 
al economic  activity  and  better  their 
standards  of  living.  I  urge  all  of  my  fel- 
low colleagues  to  lend  their  full  support 
for  this  legislation. 

I  include  the  following: 
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special 

general        1st  general 
increase  replenishment 


Total 


1, 665, 000  . 

'\,\vi,m 

8, 325, 000 
2, 220, 000 

8,383,'i36' 


3, 330, 000 
49, 950, 000 
11,100,000 

4,440,000 
24,975,000 


7,215,000 

3, 330, 000 
6, 660, 000 
74, 925, 000 
18, 870, 000 
6, 660, 000 
41, 625, 000 
11,100,000 
49. 950, 000 
19,980,000 


Participants 


Initial 


Special 

general       1st  general 
increase  replenishment 


Total 


11.  Norway 5,550,000 

12.  Saudi  Arabia 9,990,000 

13.  Spain 2,220,000 

14.  Sweden 5,550,000 

15.  Swiss  Confederation 3,330,000 

16.  United  Kingdom 5,784,676 

17.  Yugoslavia 2,220,000 

18.  United  States 15,000,000 

Total 125,621,545 


2,775,000       16,650,000  24,975,000 

9,990,000 

1.110,000 3,330,000 

4,  440, 000       19, 980, 000  29, 970, 000 

3,541,066 6,871,000 

5,784,676 

1,110,000 3,330,000 

15,000,000 

36, 899, 196      177, 045, 000  339, 565, 676 
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donor  coimtries  to  fix  their  respective 
donor  shares.  It  follows  the  assurances 
from  this  administration  and  previous 
ones  ttiat  these  fimds  are  required  and 
that  the  U.S.  share  is  in  line  with  those 
of  other  countries.  Our  action  follows 
recommendations  from  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  This  is  true 
with  each  institution  covered  in  this  leg- 
islation— with  one  very  notable  excep- 
tion :  The  African  Development  Fund. 

Despite  the  unprecedented  levels  of 
funding  authorized  in  this  bill,  there  are 
many  important  reasons  why  this  meas- 


ure should  be  approved.  In  each  case,  the 
amounts  we  are  authorizing  will  be  ap- 
propriated over  a  3-  or  4-year  period.  In 
each  case  these  organizations  have  shown 
that  they  have  operated  effectively,  and 
have  made  unquestioned  contributions  to 
the  development  process.  In  each  case,  an 
enlargement  of  their  financial  base  is  re- 
quired if  they  are  to  continue  their  im- 
portant tasks.  Again  the  foregoing  is  true 
with  some  respect  to  each  of  these  multi- 
lateral institutions — with  that  same  no- 
table exception:  The  African  Develop- 
ment Fimd. 

As  my  colleagues  have  no  doubt  de- 
duced, this  addition  of  funds  for  the 


African  Development  Fund  puts  me  in 
a  very  difficult  position  with  respect  to 
this  legislation.  I  have  always  strongly 
supported  the  concept  of  multilateral  de- 
velopment finance  and  have  always  urged 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  funds 
for  these  institutions  but  my  support  was 
always  based  on  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  a  real  need  for  the  funds ;  that  other 
governments  had  agreed  to  contribute 
their  proper  share;  and  that  the  con- 
tribution had  the  full  and  unequivocal 
support  of  the  administration.  The  Afri- 
can Fund  measure  has  none  of  these. 

No  Member  knows  better  that  I  that 
a  vote  in  favor  of  any  foreign  aid  type 
of  legislation  is  never  easy  to  justify  back 
home.  There  are  very  few  votes  to  be 
gained  in  supporting  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion, more  than  likely  you  lose  some.  But 
yet  we  have  always  believed  strongly 
enough  in  the  principle  of  helping  less 
fortunate  countries  to  take  those  risks. 
In  the  past,  we  could  always  count  on 
the  fact  that  the  proposal  had  been  care- 
fully considered,  that  the  shares  given 
by  donor  countries  had  been  fairly  ap- 
portioned, and  that  the  multilateral  bank 
or  fund  was  in  need  of  the  funds. 

In  this  case,  we  obviously  cannot  as- 
sume these  conclusions  to  be  correct.  By 
now  everyone  in  the  Chamber  realizes 
that  the  title  which  contains  the  funding 
proposal  for  the  African  Development 
Fund  originated  not  in  the  Ivory  "Coast 
or  even  in  the  White  House.  It  was  purely 
the  product  of  a  few  members  of  our 
committee.  The  real  question  becomes, 
how  will  we  justify  this  contribution.  We 
clearly  cannot  justify  it.  The  undisput- 
able  facts  in  this  case  show  that  a  con- 
tribution to  the  F^ind  is  both  unwar- 
ranted and  unsolicited. 

The  incredible  manner  in  which  this 
contribution  was  conceived  and  steam- 
rolled  through  our  committee — while  all 
the  opposition  was  on  the  fioor — brings 
into  question  the  future  of  all  these 
multilateral  lending  institutions,  and  the 
ability  of  any  Member  to  support  them. 

I  understand  the  interest  of  those  who 
feel  the  need  to  make  a  gesture  toward 
Africa.  But  this  House  has  always  de- 
fended the  principle  of  not  encumbering 
economic  organizations  with  political 
amendments.  This  is  a  principle  that  we 
applied  with  equal  vigor  when  Dr.  Kis- 
singer used  to  try  and  stem  political 
problems  with  economic  solutions.  "Hie 
end  result  is  invariably  to  endanger  the 
independence  and  effectiveness  of  the 
international  economic  organization. 
These  multilateral  banks  and  funds  are 
an  important  vehicle  for  bringing  the  de- 
veloping world  closer  to  a  sustainable 
growth  rate.  But  to  throw  money  into 
the  African  Fund  when  they  already 
have  more  than  they  can  loan,  and  when 
there  is  no  replenishment  effort  under- 
way, is  a  very  ineffective  way  to  attack 
the  really  serious  economic  and  political 
problems  of  Africa.  More  importantly, 
however,  it  threatens  future  support  for 
the  African  Firnd  and  other  development 
institutions — support  that  may  be  well 
justified. 

Proponents  of  this  add-on  for  the  Afri- 
can Dievelopment  Fund  justify  their  sup- 
port for  an  authorization  by  stating  that 


Congress  can  always  reassert  its  author- 
ity at  the  appropriations  stage.  While  I 
am  sure  that  my  respected  colleague 
Chairman  Mahon  appreciates  and  de- 
serves the  vote  of  confidence,  I  am  some- 
what stunned  by  the  implications  of  the 
suggestion  that  authorizing  committees 
should  abandon  their  legislative  respon- 
sibility and  begin  rubberstamping  re- 
quests for  money. 

There  is  another  problem  with  this  ap- 
proach, as  well.  We  are  really  leading 
the  coimtries  of  Africa  down  the  garden 
path  again — in  effect,  promising  them 
$150  million  but  fully  intending  to  renege 
on  that  commitment  if  need  be  when  we 
get  to  appropriating  the  money  in  fiscal 
year  1979.  We  are  leaving  ourselves  wide 
open  for  charges  of  "promise  without 
performance."  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  few  foreign  observers  appreciate  the 
subtleties  of  our  complicated  system,  and 
many  governments  of  Africa  will  feel  be- 
trayed when  we  appropriate  less  than 
they  would  authorize  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  either  vote  for  re- 
committal or  reject  title  V. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  this  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  multilateral  lend- 
ing institutions  are  the  best  vehicle  that 
we  in  this  country  have  to  assure 
the  development  of  all  the  countries 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  order  to 
insure  that  we  have  a  stable  world  order 
in  the  future. 

I  want  to  say  that  although  the  dollar 
figure  may  appear  large,  the  fact  is  that 
in  real  terms  we  are  contributing  less 
than  other  countries.  The  fact  is  that  our 
contribution  represents  a  smaller  share 
of  our  gross  national  product  than  that 
of  other  donor  countries  and  that  our 
proportionate  share  is  decreasing,  as  that 
of  other  nations  increases.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
the  excellent  committee  report  which 
outlines  this  very  clearly. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  bill, 
however,  is  the  section  that  was  promoted 
by  the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  .  the 
section  that  has  to  do  with  human  rights. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
having  brought  up  the  subject  in  this 
bill.  As  the  gentleman  says,  we  have  a 
friendly  disagreement  this  afternoon,  but 
it  is  on  an  important  issue. 

The  issue  is  how  .shall  human  rights 
be  defined?  We  are  now  beginning  to  de- 
bate this  because,  in  fact,  there  is  no  in- 
ternational definition  that  can  be  agreed 
upon.  The  distinguished  gentleman  who 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed that  we  set  up  a  standard  through 
which  we  begin  to  seek  to  help  countries 
other  than  those  which  engage  in  torture 
and  violation  of  human  rights,  and  I  sup- 
port that.  In  the  committee,  I  sought  to 
improve  upon  that  definition.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  amendments  were  accepted. 

An  amendment  was  accepted  that  pro- 
vides that  from  now  on  we  shall  be  get- 


ting information  in  semi-annual  reports 
which  will  indicate  exactly  how  the  loans 
that  are  made  by  these  institutions  are 
utilized  by  the  recipient  countries,  in 
order  that  we  can  insure  that  the  loans 
are  used  to  fulfill  basic  human  needs. 

Another  amendment  was  included  in 
the  committee  and  has  been  accepted, 
and  I  thank  the  chairman  for  that, 
which  will  provide  that  one  of  the  stand- 
ards that  shall  be  used  to  determine 
whether  a  country  is  willing  to  recognize 
human  rights  is  the  willingness  of  that 
country  to  allow  international  agencies 
to  inspect  the  conditions  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  introducing 
another  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  support  it  and  I  believe 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said  that  that  gentleman  will.  That 
amendment  will  provide  for  the  calling 
of  an  international  conference  in  order 
to  establish  agreed-upon  standards  of 
what  constitutes  basic  human  needs  so 
that  we  can  enforce  these  standards  on 
a  multilateral  basis. 

The  only  area  of  disagreement  is  on 
the  question  of  repealing  existing  law. 
The  Harkin  amendment,  which  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  last  Congress,  pro- 
vides that  our  representatives  to  these 
institutions — the  institutions  that  were 
involved  in  that  legislation  were  the 
Inter-American  Bank  and  the  African 
Development  Fund — be  directed  to  vote 
against  any  nation  which  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  violation  of  human 
rights,  unless  basic  needs  are  being 
served. 

We  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  im- 
prove upon  the  definition  of  human 
rights,  it  is  a  mistake  to  repeal  the  exist- 
ing language;  that,  while  we  support  the 
language  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Retjss)  has  developed  and  that 
the  committee  has  approved,  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  regarded  by  the  world  at 
large  as  a  step  backward  if  we  in  Con- 
gress were  now  to  repeal  the  existing 
language  from  previous  legislation. 

I  will  therefore  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  include  the  Harkin  amendment 
in  all  of  the  institutions  that  are 
covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  just  want  to  clarify 
one  point  for  the  record.  The  gentleman 
is  not  saying  that  aid  to  these  various 
development  lending  institutions  is  con- 
ditional upon  the  outcome  of  the  human 
rights  bill?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  support  it.  I  said  that 
at  the  b^inning,  and  I  support  the  help 
to  the  lending  institutions.  But  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
this  aid  is  used  by  countries  which  are 
willing  to  respect  internationally  recog- 
ized  human  rights.  Fortunately,  this  af- 
ternoon we  have  the  responsibUity  to  be- 
gin more  precisely  to  define  what  we 
mean. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  (^airman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to 
take  issue  with  certain  stateim  nts  which 
are  contained  in  the  committe  s  report  to 
H.R.  5262  and  which,  I  think,  can  well 
be  misleading  to  Members  of  ihe  House. 
On  page  41,  the  report  states: 

The  expendltvire  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill  Is  contained  In  the  Presld  ent's  budg- 
et, which  has  been  designed  to  b<  non-lnfla- 
tlonary.  It  should  be  noted  that  ihese  funds 
were  contained  In  President  Fordp  budget  as 
well  .  .  . 


ar; 


not  true. 

appendix  to 
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These  statements  simply 
On  pages  77  and  78  of  the 
'he  fiscal  year  1978  budget, 
tailed  proposed  current 
gether  with  3  and  4  years  projected 
thorlzatlon  for  the  Intemati<pial 
International  Development 
International  Finance  Corpoifatlon 
ter-American  Development 
Asian  Development  Bank, 
absolutely  no  mention  of  a 
increase  in  the  U.S.  contrlbutjlon 
African  Development  Fund 
by  title  V  in  the  committee 
to  this  bill. 

I  think  the  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.  Neither  the  Ford 
the  Carter  budget  even  conten^plate 
ing  an  authorization  for  the 
velopment  Fund  to  the  bill. 
V,  $150  million  for  African 
Fund,  was  not  authorized  In 
as  originally  introduced.  I 
there  will  be  an  amendment 
little  later  on  which  will  stride 
$150  million  and  use  the 
fvmds  as  may  be  authorized." 

I  think  that  is  a  wise  amen<lment 
cause    the     $150    million 
snatched  out  of  thin  air  and 
an  amendment  in  the  committee 
hearings  had   been  concludep 
bill.    One    can    search    the 
of  hearings  and  not  find 
testimony  on  the  proposed  $ 
increase  in  the  authorization 
rlcan  Development  Fund. 

The  inflationary  Impact  staJtement 
page  41  of  the  committee  repc  rt 

Tour  committee  estimates  thai 
of  this  bill  win  have  no  adverse 
prices  in  the  national  economy. 
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In  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  true. 

On  page  40  of  the  committee 
the   Congressional   Budget 
mates  the  5-year  budget  imdact 
bill  at  $2.1  billion.  How  can  ar 
$2.1  billion  of  deficit  financing 
top  of  our  huge  deficits,  fail 
adverse  inflationary  impact 
omy? 

There  is  another  matter  uppn 
wish  to  comment  briefly,  and 
voting  arrangement  in  the 
velopment  Fund.  In  all  the  in 
financial   institutions 
bill,  the  vote  of  Members 
proportionate  to  their  financial 
pation. 

I  refer  to  the  statement  of 
man   from   Ohio    (Mr 
made  much  of  the  fact,  and 
man  from  Texas   (Mr 
made  much  of  the  fact,  that 
pation  in  the  other  funds  have 
tiated  downward,  whereas 
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we  are  proposing,  in  effect,  to  Increase 
our  participation  six  fold. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  coimtries  which 
does  not  have  any  voting  participation. 
The  African  Development  Bank,  mem- 
bership in  which  is  only  available  to  Afri- 
can nations,  hold  50  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing power  of  the  African  Development 
Fund.  The  Articles  of  the  Fund  vests  50 
percent  of  its  voting  power  in  the  African 
Development  Bank.  All  other  donors  to 
the  Fimd,  in  the  aggregate,  have  the  oth- 
er 50  percent  of  the  voting  power  in  the 
Fund.  In  effect,  for  them  the  voting 
power  of  the  other  donor  countries  is 
diluted  by  a  factor  of  one-half  of  the  pro- 
portionate financial  participation.  More- 
over, a  further  provision  of  the  articles 
of  the  Fund  require  75  percent  voting 
approval  for  all  operational  decisions. 

The  truth  Is  that  voting  power  of  the 
donor  countries  is  not  of  much  real  im- 
portance at  all,  frankly.  Their  bargain- 
ing power  lies,  primarily,  in  the  right  to 
approve  or  disapprove  additional  contri- 
butions to  the  Fund  and  over  what  pe- 
riod of  time.  If  and  when  the  relative 
amounts  are  determined,  it  should  be 
done,  it  seems  to  me,  by  effective  bar- 
gaining between  the  nations  and  should 
reflect  the  amount  of  participation  in  the 
Fund  of  the  donor  nations. 

I  have  an  amendment,  which  I  will  of- 
fer a  little  later  on,  which  will  do  that. 
I  submit  we  should  not  vote  for  the  $150 
million  contribution,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  support  the  amendment 
which  I  will  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  bad  things 
about  the  title  V  amendment  is  that  it 
would  give  away  in  advance  our  bar- 
gaining power  at  the  international  con- 
ference this  fall  on  replenishment  of 
Fund  resources.  It  would  give  away  now 
our  bargaining  power  both  with  respect 
to  the  Fund  and  the  other  donor  coim- 
tries. We  would  be  the  only  country  com- 
mitted in  advance  to  an  additional  con- 
tribution in  the  fixed  amount  of  $150 
million — six  times  our  present  commit- 
ment and  more  than  the  next  three 
largest  contributors  combined.  As  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  there  is  no  sched- 
uled payment  period.  It  all  could  be  paid 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  appropriated  after 
the  authorization  became  law. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  when  we 
are  going  to  be  entering  into  interna- 
tional negotiations  on  the  second  re- 
plenishment for  the  Fund  this  fall,  it  is 
foolish  for  us  to  give  away  our  complete 
bargaining  power  in  advance. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman     from      Massachusetts       fMr. 

TSONGAS). 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  address  myself  to  one  small  sec- 
tion of  this  debate,  and  that  is  the  de- 
bate regarding  the  African  Development 
Fund.  The  problem  is  that  when  we 
speak  about  these  things  we  tend  to  lop 
them  all  together  without  really  distin- 
guishing between  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  various  sections  of  the  world. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  put 
most  of  its  development  moneys  into 
Latin  America,  and  that  is,  as  the  Mem- 
bers will  see,  illustrated  by  the  chart. 


What  I  attempted  to  do  on  this  chart 
was  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
American  commitment  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  Latin  America  is  on 
the  bottom.  The  red  indicates  the  Ameri- 
can share  to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  $6,852  billion. 

The  middle  chart  is  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  put  together.  The  American 
share  is  $728  million.  An  Interesting  con- 
trast is  our  commitment  to  Africa. 

Our  current  contribution  to  the  com- 
bined African  Development  Bank  and 
African  Development  Fimd,  which  Is 
hardly  discernible  on  the  chart,  is  the 
red,  barely  discernible  to  the  left  of  the 
green,  which  is  $15  million.  Even  if  we 
add  $150  million,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
bill,  we  are  still  talking  about  an  Ameri- 
can contribution  of  $165  million,  which 
is  one-fifth  of  what  we  are  commiting  to 
Asia  and  barely  one-fortieth  of  what  we 
are  commiting  to  Latin  America. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  the  bill  is  to  somehow  add  some 
balance  to  the  historic  imbalance  rela- 
tive to  what  the  United  States  has  done 
in  regard  to  Africa. 

In  terms  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  dated  April  2,  1977. 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
That  letter  was  sent  to  the  committee 
chairman  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  expresses  the  administra- 
tion's support  of  the  bill  as  it  came  out 
of  committee  with  the  language  rela- 
tive to  the  African  Development  F\ind. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  is  as  follows: 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC.  ApHl  2,  1977. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Retjss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  and  your  Committee  for  the  full 
support  and  priority  you  have  given  to  leg- 
islation authorizing  Increased  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  International  financial  Institu- 
tions. This  legislation  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
my  Administration's  foreign  policy  program. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  reasons  why  this 
bill  Is  related  to  our  national  interest  be 
clearly  and  widely  understood  among  the 
House  membership,  and  indeed  the  American 
people,  as  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

As  I  said  In  my  foreign  assistance  message 
of  March  17,  the  future  of  the  United  States 
win  be  affected  by  the  ability  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  to  overcome  poverty  and  achieve 
steady  economic  and  social  development.  All 
of  our  Interests — humanitarian,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political — are  bound  up  with  the 
successful  development  of  these  countries. 

The  International  development  banks,  as 
major  sources  of  economic  assistance  to  the 
world's  poorer  nations,  are  Intimately  In- 
volved In  this  effort.  They  encourage  devel- 
oping countries  to  pursue  sound  domestic 
policies.  They  remove  bilateral  political  con- 
siderations from  development  efforts.  And,  in 
the  multilateral  Institutions,  aid  funds  are 
pooled:  every  $1  of  U.S.  assistance  through 
the  banks  is  associated  with  $3  from  other 
donors.  Our  share  of  the  funding  of  these 
Institutions  has  decreased  over  the  years, 
reflecting  the  success  of  U.S.  efforts  to  re- 
duce our  share  as  other  countries  have  be- 
come Increasingly  able  to  bear  a  larger  part  of 
the  burden. 

I  applaud  your  Committee's  action  In 
adding  a  human  rights  title  to  this  legis- 
lation. In  the  development  banks,  we  want 
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to  Implement  this  country's  commitment  to 
promoting  human  rights  without  adopting 
an  overly  rigid  approach  which  would  sub- 
vert the  Integrity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Institutions  In  promoting  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  poorer  countries. 
I  believe  that  this  legislation,  strengthened 
by  the  expression  of  concern  for  human 
rights  outlined  In  "ntle  IV,  deserves  the  full 
support  of  Congress. 

I  hope  that  HJl.  6262  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

JiMMT    CAR-rER. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  only  wish  to  take  a  few  seconds  and 
clarify  how  the  figure  of  $150  million 
was  arrived  at.  I  would  not  want  the 
House  to  assume  that  this  was  some 
figure  that  was  snatched  from  the  air. 
There  is  a  process  by  which  we  arrived 
at  it,  and  the  process  is  very  simple 

The  first  step  is  the  initial  contribu- 
tion to  the  Fimd.  The  second  step  is  a 
general  fimd  Increase  of  one-half  of  the 
initial  contribution  of  the  nation  to  the 
Fund.  The  third  step  is  a  200-percent 
increase  of  the  Initial  contribution.  That 
is  the  process  by  which  we  arrived  at 
$150,000,000,  using  a  process  which  every 
other  donor  nation  has  used. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
remind  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss),  that  there  are  many  who  con- 
sider this  bill  as  just  another  foreign 
giveaway  deal.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  the  record  of  these  financial  in- 
stitutions is  Insofar  as  the  collection  of 
loans  and  bad  debts  are  concerned? 

Will  the  gentleman  also  tell  us  what 
percentage  is  termed  as  bad  debts,  what 
percentage  has  been  repaid,  and  what 
percentage  is  considered  still  solvent? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Institution  which  has  had  the 
largest  percentage  of  debts  and  obliga- 
tions coming  due  is  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Its  record  is  simply 
excellent.  It  has  made  a  profit  on  its  op- 
erations. The  amount  of  slow  accounts  or 
imcollected  accounts  in  that  Corporation 
has  been  less  than  1  percent.  Its  record 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  private  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  also  true  that  at  the  so-called 
soft  windows  the  IDA,  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Fund,  and  the  soft  window  ac- 
count of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  obligations  are  largely 
50-year  loans.  Because  of  that  we  do  not 
have  a  record  as  yet,  and  those  loans 


are  made  to  the  poorest  countries.  But 
compared  to  our  own  bilateral  aid,  the 
record  of  these  multilateral  lending 
agencies  is  a  very  solid  and  supportive 
one. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  would  not  say  that  our  con- 
tributions or  our  subscriptions  to  stock 
in  these  international  banks  can  in  any 
way  be  regarded  as  a  giveaway  program 
of  foreign  aid;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Just  the  opposite.  They 
are  a  method,  and  a  very  successful  one, 
of  getting  other  donors  including  the 
rich  countries  of  OPEC,  to  pony  up  with 
their  fair  share  of  the  world's  obligations 
to  the  needy. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  World  Bank  we 
originally  had  41  percent  of  the  financial 
responsibility,  and  we  have  now  reduced 
that  to  19  percent,  to  less  than  half.  In 
IDA  our  43  percent  responsibility  has 
been  reduced  to  31  percent.  That  is  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  that  is  because  of  the 
increased  participation  of  other  nations 
around  the  world  in  these  fimds? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Precisely. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  collo- 
quy that  was  carried  on  a  little  while 
ago  between  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Allen  >  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

I  think  the  statraient  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
generally  true  except  for  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund.  In  that  fimd  we  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  $150  million, 
and  we  only  have  2^4  percent  of  the 
voting  strength.  And  that  vote  is  not 
even  cast  by  the  United  States;  that  Is 
cast  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  very,  very  concessional  soft  loan 
arrangement  whereby  the  fimd  loans 
money  50  years,  with  10  years  being 
waived  and  with  no  interest.  That  comes 
pretty  close  to  being  direct  foreign  aid, 
it  seems  to  me,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  does  not 
really  have  ansrthing  to  say  about  such 
loans. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlde)  has 
made  an  accurate  and  a  good  point.  It 
is  true,  for  example,  that  our  voting  pow- 
er reflecting  our  subscription  in  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund  is  relatively  tiny. 

We  have  put  in  so  far  $15  million.  Little 
Canada  has  put  in  $75  million,  five  times 
as  much  and,  hence,  holds  a  proportion- 
ately larger  voting  power.  Many  very 
small  countries,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  actually  have  put  in  much 
more  than  we. 

So  that  while  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 
is  quite  right  that  the  African  Develop- 


ment Bank  is  a  concessionary  institution, 
our  exposure  has  been  very  small.  There 
will  shortly  be  offered  an  amendment 
which  I  think  will  take  care  of  the  $150 
million. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  little  Canada  has 
pledged  $74  million  and  has  put  in  $41.7 
million  and  that  we  have  only  paid  in  $15 
million  of  our  $25  million  that  we  have 
pledged,  leaving  the  impression  that  we 
have  not  been  very  generous  so  far  as  the 
African  nations  are  concerned.  In  reply. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that  last 
year  the  international  institutions  men- 
tioned in  this  bill  loaned  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1.3  billion  to  African  nations. 
Nine  hundred  and  one  million  dollars 
came  from  the  World  Bank;  $379  million 
came  from  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  with  U.S.  participation. 
And  I  supported  the  increase  in  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  IDA  because  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  good  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  Twenty- 
nine  million  dollars  came  from  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation. 

Up  to  October  1974  the  United  States 
shipped  to  the  Sahel  region  where  the 
drought  was  particularly  severe,  439,000 
metric  tons  of  grain  more  than  6  times 
as  much  as  little  Canada. 

I  might  add  that  the  Honorable  An- 
drew Young,  who  is  now  our  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  complimented  the  United 
States  for  its  $50  million  in  contributions 
for  emergency  food  aid. 

So  I  do  not  want  the  impression  left 
that  the  United  States  is  doing  less  for 
the  African  nations  than  little  Canada. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  yield  still  further,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
makes  a  good  point.  And  I  recall  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
joined  In  the  commendation  of  Andrew 
Young  and  others  for  these  humanita- 
rian things. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  real  point  I  want  to 
make  here,  and  I  will  do  so  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  is  that  I  do  not  object  to  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  and  some  of  these 
funds,  where  we  do  have  some  say  as 
to  where  the  money  is  spent,  but  I  do 
object  to  arrangements  where  we  con- 
tribute money  and  have  no  effective  vot- 
ing power  as  to  what  happens  to  the 
money  that  is  loaned  from  those  funds. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  briefly.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  in  the  sense  that  I 
also  agree  that  when  the  United  States 
enters  into  negotiations  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  year  that  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion and  voting  power  should  be  one  of 
the  elements  that  we  negotiate. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  have  an  amendment 
that  will  do  that,  and  I  hope  tiie  gentle- 
man will  flnd  it  possible  to  support  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Gon- 
zalez. Chairman  Reuss,  and  Representa- 
tive Paul  Tsongas  for  inserting  in  this 
bill  the  language  on  light  capital  tech- 
nology as  a  major  emphasis  of  the  multi- 
lateral banks'  develc^ment  strategies.  It 
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is  tlirough  light  capital 
we  can  stretch  the  available 
capital  to  help  all,  rather 
the  world's  poor. 

It  is  my  desire  to  see  that 
ing  proportion  of  the  projects 
by  the  international  lending 
go  directly,  rather  than  indirec^tly 
the  poor.  One  observer  of 
programs,  Prof.  Roy 
University  of  Washington  School 
has  graded  49  recent  World 
window"  loans  and  IDA  credi 
given  these  loans  a  "D+ 
grades  for  AID  projects  for 
1977,  and  1978  of  "C+."  For 
of  generating  discussion  and 
dorsing  this  particular  observer 
for  grading  or  his  overall  j 
should  like  to  insert  Pi-ofesscjr 
man's  comments  on  these  recent 
by  one  of  the  international 
stitutions  we  are  considering 

The  extent  to  which  the 
lending  institutions  orient  th 
ward  helping  the  really  poor  ir 
oping  world  is  a  principal 
I  shall  use.  and  that  I  hope 
use,  in  judging  the  effectivene^ 
institutions. 
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As   an  extension   of  our 
Agency  for  International 
compliance   with   Its  legislative 
(see  ova  March  11,  1976  and 
memos  entitled  "Grading 
pUance"),  we  have  decided  to 
standards  to  World  Bank  "Thlr^ 
loans  and  IDA  credits.  For 
miliar  with  our  methods,  we  hate 
each  project,  as  described  In  Its  p 
on  a  standard  academic  "4  point' 
lustrate  the  extremes,  a  "4.0" 
have  a  direct  and  measurable 
lives  of  poor  people  in  the 
try,  at  a  per  family  cost  ($1,000-^1 
makes  repUcablllty  possible.  By 
"0.0"  project  would  be  of  the 
down"  sort,  unlikely  to  benefit 
poor  people,  and  representing,  li 
ment.  a  waste  of  scarce  concessioi  al 

An  analysis  of  49  projects  rel 
June  1976  shows,  that  on  a  dollar 
basis,  the  Third  Window/IDA 
average"    Is   1.6,   or   "D+".   By 
AID'S  FY  1977  and  1978  grade 
"C+".  Specific  grades  can  be 
Appendix.  We  stress  that  we  are 
tent,  and  not  execution  of  the 

The  principal  reasons  for  poor 
dow/IDA    performance    appears 
presence  of  a  number  of  expensive . 
"trickle     down"      Infrastiaicture 
India  Thermal  Power  ($150  mllllpn 
ladesh  Industrial  Development  ( 
Sudan    Domestic    Aviation     ($2£ 
Halt!    Diesel   Engine   Power    ($l( 
Burma   Port   Rehabilitotion    ($1( 
and    Niger   Telecommunications 
lion).   All    of   these   projects 
were  given  grades  of  0.0,  or  "P". 

With   these  projects  removed, 
Window/IDA    "OPA"    climbed 
proachlng  that  of  AID.  The 
lem  with  the  remaining  projects 
per-famlly  costs,  and  the  extreme 
"Afghanistan  Livestock  Productlo^i 
000  per  family.  The  ten  projects 
"A",  represent  truly  excellent 
planning  but  these  projects 
$65   mlUlon  of  spending,   where^ 
graded  Infrastructure  claimed 
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WORLD  BANK  AND  IDA  PROJECT  GRADES 
[Amount  in  mlllion$| 

Project 


Livestock  development,  Senegal 

Telecommunications,  Niger 

Crop  production  by  Somali  herdsmen 

Grain  storage  and  processing,  Yemen 

Drainage  project,  Egypt , 

Rural  development,  Togo 

Tourism  project,  Jordan 

Rural  development.  Upper  Yalta 

Road  project,  Madagascar 

Paddyland  development,  Burma  ($3,000  per 

family) , 

Domestic  aviation,  Sudan 

Rural   development,   Gambia   ({1,500    per 

family) 

Rural  development,  Malawi 

Development  Finance  Co.,  Jordan 

Diesel  engine  power,  Haiti 

Rural    development,   Senegal   ($2,000   per 

family).-. 

Highway  development,  Upper  Volta 

Fisheries  and  forestry  development,  Tanza- 
nia  

Rural  access  roads,  Kenya 

Agricultural  development,  Kenya 

Wildlife  and  tourism 

Livestock  development,  Afghanistan  (115,000 

per  family) 

Drainage  and  farm  development,  Pakistan... 

Development  bank,  Rwanda 

Cinchona    production,    Rwanda    $600  per 

family) 

Rice  production  development,  Nepal 

Cotton  production,  Zaire 

Livestock  development,  Yemen  (^,000  per 

family) 

Palm  oil  cultivation,  teacher  and  technical 

training,  Papua,  New  Guinea 

Basic  education,  Madagascar 

Irrigation  modernization,  Sri  Lanka 

Technical  assistance,  Mauritania 

Rural  development,  Chad 

Rural  education,  Paraguay 

Agricultural  development,  Mali 

Agricultural  develppment,  Rwanda.. 

Urban  development.  Ivory  Coast... 

Port  rehabilitation,  Burma - 

Technical  assistance  and  rural  development, 

Cameroon 

Water  and  sewerage,  Yemen 

Agricultural  education,  Afghanistan 

Industrial  development,  Bangladesh 

Rural  development,  Haiti 

Rural  education,  Burundi 

Tree  crop  development,  India  (Smallholders). 

Agricultural  development,  India 

Thermal  power  station,  India 

Mining  tin  and  tungsten  project,  Burma 

Urban  development,  India 

Weighted  average 1.53 


Grade 

Amount 

.       4.0 

$4.2 

0 

5.2 

1.7 

10.0 

.        1.0 

5.0 

3.0 

40.0 

4.0 

9.5 

0 

6.0 

4.0 

9.4 

2.0 

22.0 

.       2.0 

30.0 

0 

29.0 

3.0 

4.1 

3.7 

9.2 

1.0 

4.0 

0 

16.0 

3.0 

6.3 

.7 

20.0 

9.0 

2.7 

3.3 

4.0 

3.3 

10.0 

0 

17.0 

.3 

15.0 

1.0 

14.0 

1.0 

4.0 

4.0 

1.8 

2.7 

9.0 

3.3 

8.0 

0 

5.0 

2.0 

4.0 

.       3.0 

14.0 

4.0 

5.0 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

12.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

15.5 

4.0 

14.0 

1.0 

14.0 

0 

10.0 

3.0 

6.5 

0 

10.0 

3.0 

6.0 

0 

50.0 

4.0 

10.0 

4.0 

10.0 

4.0 

30.0 

2.7 

20.0 

0 

150.0 

1.0 

16.0 

.7 

24.0 

754.4 


Mr.  M(X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Develop- 
ment Institutions  and  Finance,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5262,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  increased  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  lending  activities 
of  the  international  development  institu- 
tions. 

As  we  grow  older  we  note  with  much 
more  urgency  the  passage  of  time.  Yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  was  too  many 
years  ago  that  I  took  the  well  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  to  join  the 
International  Envelopment  Association, 
one  of  the  units  covered  by  today's  bill. 

In  fact,  it  was  almost  17  years  ago  that 
I  made  that  speech. 

I  consider  It  a  tribute  to  our  national 
character  and  to  the  Congress  that  the 
matters  before  us  today  do  not  pivot 
around  the  question  of  should  we  join 
other  nations  in  helping  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world?  But  in- 
stead, what  is  the  best  manner  to  par- 
ticipate, consistent  with  our  national 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  human  rights 


as  most  recently  and  forcefully  expressed 
by  President  Carter? 

Let  me  make  a  general  comment  on 
the  activities  of  the  international  devel- 
opment institutions  and  the  U.S.  role 
vis-a-vis  those  imits. 

The  United  States  has  no  choice  but 
to  face  the  issue  of  its  relations  with  the 
cluster  of  poorer  countries.  We  should 
treat  their  problems  sympathetically.  But 
some  of  their  demands  are  more  costly  to 
us — even  dangerous — than  others.  These 
include  such  things  as  price-propping 
commodity  stabilization  agreements  and 
debt  moratoria.  The  most  sensible  way 
to  help  the  poor  nations  is  by  approving 
a  modest  increase  in  the  flow  of  financial 
resources,  primarily  through  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  led  by  the 
World  Bank.  This  bill  would  do  that.  If 
the  United  States  does  its  part  in  this 
respect,  we  will  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position  to  head  off  the  more  radical  and 
harmful  demands  the  "third  world" 
countries  are  making,  some  of  which 
would  have  a  direct  inflationary  impact 
at  home. 

And  I  believe  also  that  we  will  be  in  a 
much  more  favorable  position  to  counter 
the  aggressive  diplomatic,  economic  and 
even  military  forays,  into  the  poorer 
countries,  by  various  Communist-bloc 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  will  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
the  Badillo-Harkin  amendment  on  hu- 
man rights. 

I  believe  that  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Banking  Ctommittee  adequately 
dealt  with  the  issues  raised  by  possible 
loans  to  countries  which  violate  the 
human  rights  of  their  citizens. 

In  fact,  the  human  rights  language  in 
title  VI  of  our  bill  is  superior  to  the 
language  that  will  be  proposed  today. 
The  human  rights  language  of  the  bill 
before  you  today  is  the  language  sup- 
ported by  the  Carter  administration. 
And  the  Carter  administration  feels  the 
committee  language  ably  arms  it  in  its 
campaign  to  insure  the  rights  of  citizens 
everywhere. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  the  adminis- 
tration's human  rights  proposal,  as  con- 
tained in  our  bill,  requires  positive  ac- 
tion by  U.S.  representatives;  it  requires 
the  United  States  to  continually  work 
to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
The  Harkin  amendment  just  requires  a 
"no"  vote  and  nothing  more;  it  is  a 
negative  approach,  not  one  that  re- 
quires our  representative  to  continually 
work  to  channel  assistance  to  countries 
which  respect  human  rights. 

Title  VI,  of  H.R.  5262,  permits  consid- 
eration of  human  needs  as  well  as  hu- 
man rights;  this  is  also  the  case  with 
the  human  rights  amendment  on  secu- 
rity assistance  legislation.  The  Harkin 
amendment  does  not  permit  any  other 
considerations,  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion, et  cetera. 

The  Harkin  amendment  actually  gives 
the  U.S.  (jrovemment  the  easy  way  out. 
It  can  vote  "no"  and  be  done  with  it. 
Under  the  Harkin  amendment,  the 
United  States  would  have  no  further  re- 
sponsibility beyond  voting  no;  but  the 
administration  language  in  title  VI  would 
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require  that  we  work  to  advance  human 
rights,  and  report  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate every  6  months  on  its  efforts. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  for  H.R.  5262 
and  to  reject  the  Harkin -Badillo  amend- 
ment to  title  VI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Fund. 

These  institutions  promote  economic 
progress  in  developing  countries,  while 
fostering  cooperation  and  partnership 
with  the  developed  nations.  As  an  advo- 
cate of  multilateral  aid  and  as  the 
leading  economic  power  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  has  been  the  largest 
contributor  to  most  of  these  institutions. 
The  bill  before  us  continues  that  tra- 
dition, but  provides  for  greater  burden 
sharing  by  the  other  developed  coun- 
tries and  in  particular  by  countries 
which  have  benefited  from  petroleum 
revenues  over  the  past  several  years. 

In  the  last  few  years,  member  coun- 
tries have  negotiated  with  each  other  to 
fund  the  pending  replenishment.  These 
additional  funds  are  necessary  to  cover 
increased  borrowing  by  the  poor  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  face  of  oil  price  hikes 
since  1973  and  the  resulting  world  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  briefly  like  to 
outline  the  work  of  some  of  the  institu- 
tions covered  in  this  bill. 

The  World  Bank  makes  loans  to  devel- 
oping countries  for  investments  in  such 
things  as  transportation  and  electric 
power  capacity,  and  is  now  expanding  its 
scope  to  develop  other  resources  such  as 
increased  agricultural  and  technical  as- 
sistance. The  World  Bank  is  considered 
an  Indispensable  source  of  capital  for 
the  developing  countries,  particularly 
those  often  referred  to  as  middle  income, 
with  per  capita  income  above  $300  per 
year. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  of  the 
$1.6  billion  share  of  World  Bank  replen- 
ishment funds  to  be  authorized  in  this 
bill,  only  10  percent  is  required  to  be 
paid  in  or  obligated.  The  remaining  90 
percent  is  callable  capital,  which  guar- 
antees the  holders  of  World  Bank 
triple-A  rated  bonds.  This  callable  cap- 
ital would  only  be  used  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  major  defaults  on  World  Bank 
lending. 

The  remoteness  of  this  happening  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  World 
Bank  has  a  perfect  repayment  record — 
there  has  never  been  a  default  on  a 
World  Bank  loan.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  stringent  lending  criteria  used  in 
evaluating  loan  projects  and  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  staff  who  make  loan 
evaluation. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, the  concessional  lending  affiliate 
of  the  World  Bank,  exercised  the  same 
professionalism  and  technical  skills  as 
the  World  Bank  itself  in  its  lending  pol- 
icies. The  funds  provided  by  IDA  go  to 
some  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  world — 


some  700  million  rural  people,  hungry 
people  who  go  to  bed  at  night  knowing 
that  in  the  morning  they  will  still  be 
without  food,  without  medication,  and 
without  electricity.  Last  year,  90  percent 
of  IDA  credits  went  to  countries  with  per 
capita  incomes  of  less  than  $200.  Through 
1976,  IDA  lending  benefited  many  mil- 
lions of  those  rural  poor,  nearly  dou- 
bling the  income  of  project  participants 
and  substantially  increasing  food  pro- 
duction. 

IDA  has  been  effective  In  Increasing 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  very  poor- 
est people  in  the  world,  making  them 
active  participants  in  the  world's  eco- 
nomy, and  cutting  into  the  local  food 
deficit  which  can  no  longer  be  covered 
solely  by  transfers  from  North  America. 

Mr.  crhairman,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  House  to  outline  the  remaining 
nrovisions  of  this  bill.  I  strongly  support 
this  authorization  of  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Asian  Bank 
and  Fund,  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  Administration  is  working  with 
the  other  donor  countries  to  these  in- 
stitutions to  provide  for  Increased  cost 
sharing,  the  Improvement  of  human 
rights  and  lending  priorities  policies,  and 
the  increase  of  congressional  access  to 
records  of  these  banks  for  better  over- 
sight. These  banks  are  integral  portions 
of  our  foreign  assistance  program,  and 
portions  which  merit  our  Increased  and 
continued  support. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  mea.<?ure. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  bill  H.R. 
5262.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  our  commitment  to 
assisting  those  who  are  less  fortunate, 
then  the  Congress  must  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  role  that  the  United  States  has 
played  in  this  field  so  far  has  lacked 
direction.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a 
major  participant  in  the  support  of  In- 
ternational lending  institutions,  we  must 
adopt  a  more  direct  approach  that  re- 
flects our  active  Interest  In  developing 
countries.  The  United  States  has  the 
potential  to  set  standards  in  the  world 
for  concerned  Involvement  In  the  needs 
of  growing  nations.  By  demonstrating 
our  Interest  in  this  area  we  will  also  be 
perpetuating  the  cause  of  human  rights 
which  such  Involvement  implies. 

The  needs  of  developing  nations  are 
great  and  varied.  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  respond  effectively  to  those  needs  we 
must  concern  ourselves  with  the  specific 
requirements  of  those  nations.  This  bill 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  provide  more 
positive  forms  of  assistance  but  also  to 
demonstrate  our  awareness  of  and  sen- 
sitivity to  particular  problems  of  individ- 
ual nations.  It  will  also  follow  the  prece- 
dents set  by  President  Carter  in  estab- 
lishing a  more  positive  and  progressive 
relationship  with  African  nations.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
support  H.R.  5262,  now  that  the  extra, 
unrequested  amount  for  the  African 
Bank  Is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  bill. 


I  believe  that  the  kind  of  multilateral 
assistance  which  is  generated  by  the  In- 
ternational Development  Banks  Is  the 
best  kind  of  foreign  assistance.  It  can  be 
monitored,  and  supervised,  without  the 
taint  of  colonialism.  It  is  collective  as- 
sistance for  the  least  fortunate  of  the 
world's  peoples. 

This  bill  authorizes  contributions 
negotiated  over  a  long  period  of  time  by 
the  Ford  administration,  and  ratified  by 
the  Carter  administration.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan proposal  made  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  both  our  country  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  hope  it  will  receive  bi- 
partisan support. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  bill,  H.R.  5262,  which  would  provide 
additional  U.S.  funds  to  the  World  Bank 
Group. 

The  United  States  has  participated 
freely  and  generously  in  international 
lending  institutions  in  past  years.  Un- 
fortunately, there  Is  no  end  to  the  re- 
quests to  the  United  States  for  more 
funds  for  such  Institutions.  Granted, 
they  have  accomplished  good  In  the  past. 
It  Is  also  true  that  our  generosity  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  other  na- 
tions which  expect  more  from  us  than 
they  are  willing  to  give  in  return.  We 
must  accept  the  sad  fact  that  we  are 
enormously  in  debt,  that  our  budget  is 
far  out  of  balance  and  there  are  no  real 
prospects  for  a  change  in  this  situation 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  We  are 
spending  beyond  our  means.  We  should 
look  at  every  new  expenditure  with  care 
and  with  caution. 

I  like  to  see  the  United  States  help 
our  friends,  but  we  have  done  this  time 
and  again.  The  shoe  is  never  on  the 
other  foot.  They  do  not  help  us.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  time  is  appropriate  to  pump 
more  American  dollars  into  the  interna- 
tional lending  institutions.  We  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  World 
Bank  Group  is  providing  funds  to  many 
nations,  some  of  whom  are  not  our 
friends  and  the  Congress  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  it. 

All  too  frequently  low-interest  loans 
are  made  to  nations  which  support  reso- 
lutions hostile  to  free  world  objectives 
and  to  American  hopes  for  world  peace. 
Loans  are  made  to  nations  which  refuse 
to  consider  a  code  of  international  con- 
duct which  would  benefit  efforts  made 
to  world  peace.  Loans  are  made  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Vietnam,  which  even  now 
is  demanding  reparations  from  us  be- 
cause we  sought  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  some  of  the  people  of  South  Asia. 
Vietnam  continues  to  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  the  fate  of  our  mlss- 
ing-In-action  and  callously  offers,  in 
effect,  to  sell  this  Information  to  us.  Bil- 
lions have  been  funneled  to  Vietnam  by 
various  organizations  which  use  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  for  this 
purpose. 

If  aid  is  to  be  granted,  let  it  be  done 
directly  after  due  consideration  of  the 
request  by  the  Congress.  Let  us  not  grant 
assistance  through  a  third  party  to  see 
our  money  being  used  against  us. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  5262,  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  appropri- 
ations bill.  In  light  of  the  recent  empha- 
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sis  which  the  President  has  placed  on 
the  Issue  of  human  rights  oi  an  Inter- 
national basis,  this  Congress  i  low  has  an 
opportunity  to  Incorporate  this  high 
sounding  philosophy  Into  practical 
results. 

The  legislation  provides  au  ;horizatlon 
to  appropriate  additional  fu  ids  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Rec<  instruction 
and  Development  and  five  o  ;her  inter- 
national fimds  and  associat  ons  whose 
domain  ranges  from  Africa  ;o  the  Far 
East.  The  real  Importance  o:  the  legis- 
lation, however,  is  that  it  c  )mp€ls  the 
U.S.  Government  to  pursue  i  policy  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  human  rights  in 
all  its  dealings  with  the  In  «mational 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  ani  1  Develop- 
ment and  the  other  five  In  emational 
funding  agencies. 

The  bill  specifies  that  it  s  lall  be  the 
responsibility  of  this  Governn:  ent  to  seek 
to  channel  development  assistance  to 
projects  which  address  the  bJ  sic  hiunan 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  developing 
countries.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be  re- 
quired to  issue  a  semiannua  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  1  leing  made 
on  the  advancement  of  huiian  rights 
and  addressing  basic  human  leeds  with 
D.S.  investments. 

As  this  body  is  aware,  this  "Jation  has 
historically  been  a  strong  su]  >porter  for 
the  international  developme  it  institu- 
tions since  their  inception.  Ihese  insti- 
tutions serve  a  vital  functlor  in  assist- 
ing basic  economic  and  sociiil  progress 
within  a  developing  country. 

With  the  passage  of  this  egislatlon, 
the  Congress  will  have  pla  :ed  a  very 
high  priority  on  beneficial  re  ations  be- 
tween the  United  States  suid  he  peoples 
of  developing  countries.  Sine;  the  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  cf  monitor- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  thL  coimtry's 
foreign  aid  programs,  it  also  las  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Insuring  the  futiire  of 
these  programs  by  supporting  the  inter- 
national development  instltu  dons. 

Consideration  of  himisin  r:  ?hts  is  an 
important  goal  for  this  Natlo  i  to  aspire 
to,  but  consideration  of  humt  n  needs  is 
an  even  more  lu-gent  target,  Freedom 
from  political  Injustice  is  important  to 
the  citizens  of  any  nation,  bi  it  freedom 
from  himger,  disease,  and  p>verty  can 
destroy  the  potential  of  an  individual 
even  more. 

We  in  this  country  are  only  beginning 
to  realize  the  plight  of  othi  rs  in  this 
world  and  the  conditions  to  '  trhich  they 
are  all  subjected  to  daily.  Fof  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  dozers  of  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  life  Is  it  the  very 
margin  of  subsistence.  The  st  itistics  are 
alarming  and  morally  discon  tf ortlng  to 
any  concerned  Individual,  wh  ;ther  he  is 
a  voter  or  a  legislator. 

In  the  poorest  of  nations,  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  population  subsist  on 
the  most  primitive  forms  of  s  gricultiu-e, 
and  fewer  than  15  percent  of  these  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  reading  >r  writing. 
The  survival  rates  are  sho:king.  Be- 
tween 150  and  200  of  every  1,000  chil- 
dren bom  in  these  countries  will  die  in 
infancy.  Physicians  are  pract  cally  non- 
existent. This  is  hard  for  us  to  under- 
stand in  a  land  of  door-to-do  >r  medical 
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specialists.  In  Upper  Volta  in  Africa, 
there  is  an  average  of  1  doctor  for  every 
100,000  residents. 

In  our  Nation  where  9  percent  unem- 
plo3Tnent  is  considered  unacceptable, 
the  productivity  of  labor  In  these  coim- 
tries  is  so  low  that  unemployment  rate 
averages  between  20  and  30  p>ercent. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  news- 
paper carried  an  article  wWch  graphi- 
cally described  the  extremes  of  existence 
of  people  in  absolute  poverty.  The  ar- 
ticle was  titled  "Life  in  Jakarta:  Hovels, 
Upward  Striving,  Mercedes-Benz"  was 
written  by  Washington  Post  foreign 
correspondent  Lewis  M.  Simons,  and  it 
offered  a  shocking  story  of  one  family's 
life  on  the  streets  of  one  of  Indonesia's 
largest  cities. 

According  to  the  article: 

Musa  Syed,  his  wife  and  their  two  chil- 
dren live  In  a  bamboo  box  on  a  narrow  em- 
bankment between  a  railroad  yard  and  a 
storm  canal.  The  box  Is  tall  enough  for 
their  children,  who  are  18  months  and  6 
years  old  to  stand;  the  adults  must  stoop. 
The  Syeds  have  lived  In  this  box  and  dozens 
of  others  like  It  since  they  came  to  Jakarta 
from  their  hometown  In  western  Sumatra 
15  years  ago.  More  than  265,000  people,  5 
percent  of  the  capital's  population  live  this 
way. 

Nowhere  else  In  Southeast  Asia  do  so  many 
people  live  In  such  obviously  miserable  condi- 
tions. The  nearest  cities  In  which  comparable 
squalor  can  be  found  are  Calcutta,  and  Dac- 
ca, the  capital  of  Bangledesh. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  every 
month  the  'police  will  come  by  and  knock 
over  the  box  in  which  the  Syeds  live  and 
tell  them  to  leave  the  city.  The  family 
waits  for  the  commotion  to  end  and  once 
again  they  set  up  their  box. 

The  section  of  the  article  which  hit  me 
the  most  was  the  reporter's  question  to 
the  family  when  he  asked  the  father,  at 
the  age  of  35,  what  did  he  hope  for  in 
life.  The  reporter  asked  him  if  he  ever 
thought  he  would  have  a  regular  job  and 
live  in  a  proper  house  In  a  village.  After 
staring  wide  eyed  for  a  moment  at  the 
reporter,  both  he  and  his  neighbors  who 
had  gathered  for  the  interview  burst 
into  laughter.  "Who  can  think  of  such 
things?"  he  finally  replied  with  .sym- 
pathetic forgiveness  for  the  silly  ques- 
tion by  the  stranger.  "I  hope  that  the 
police  will  leave  us  alone,  to  have  more 
children,  to  live  in  peace,"  he  told  the 
reporter. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  Na- 
tional Research  Ministry  in  Jakarta, 
nearly  half  of  the  capital's  5.3  million 
residents  earn  less  than  $48  a  year. 

Obviously  the  people  of  a  city  like 
Jakarta  would  have  little  in  common 
in  a  discussion  on  human  rights  with  a 
people  who  would  spend  $48  on  a  pet, 
a  hobby,  or  an  automobile  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

If  this  body  is  really  concerned  about 
human  rights  for  the  individual,  we  will 
admit  our  responsibility  to  recognize 
basic  human  needs  with  this  legislation 
before  us  today.  The  appropriations  con- 
tained within  will  achieve  real  results 
through  effective  international  develop- 
ment organizations.  We  will  also  achieve 
real  results  in  the  furthering  of  an 
awareness  for  basic  human  rights  and 
dignity. 


Human  rights  is  more  than  a  political 
issue  for  drawing  room  discussions.  Hu- 
man rights  is  a  recognition  of  our  com- 
mon predicament  as  well  as  our  common 
dignity.  If  the  fundamental  catalyst  for 
human  growth  is  denied — freedom — 
whether  because  of  communism,  politi- 
cal prosecution,  or  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, then  there  is  no  human  rights. 
Freedom  from  prosecution  is  a  himian 
right,  but  freedom  from  hunger  and 
misery  is  the  very  basis  of  all  himian 
needs.  Let  not  this  body  ever  forget  the 
true  value  of  the  Individual,  nor  our  or- 
dained responsibility  to  him. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

ISx.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5262 

Be  it  encted  by  the   Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled, 
TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  101.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (22  tJ.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  (1)  to  vote  for  an 
Increase  of  seventy  thousand  shares  In  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  (2) 
If  such  Increase  becomes  effective,  to  sub- 
scribe on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
thirteen  thousand  and  five  additional  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  subscription  to  additional 
shares  shall  be  made  only  after  the  amount 
required  for  such  subscription  has  been 
appropriated. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  in 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank 
provided  for  in  this  section  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  $1,568,856,318  for  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    n— INTERNATIONAL   FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  201.  The  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act  (22  U.S.C.  282  et  seq.)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  11.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Corporation  is  authorized  (1)  to  vote 
for  an  increase  of  five  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  shares  In  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  Corporation,  and  (2)  If  such  in- 
crease becomes  effective,  to  subscribe  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  one  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  additional  shares  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Corporation:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  commitment  to  make  pay- 
ment for  such  additional  subscriptions  shall 
be  made  subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary 
appropriations. 
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"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  Jn 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Cor- 
poration provided  for  In  this  section,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  $111,493,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.". 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  II?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  in— INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Sec  301.  The  International  Development 
Association  Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  284 
et  seq.),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  to  the  Associa- 
tion $2,400,000,000  aa  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  fifth  replenishment  of  the 
Resources  of  the  Association:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  commitment  to  make 
such  contributions  shall  be  made  subject  to 
obtaining   the   necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  $2,- 
400,000,000  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.". 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  III  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  ni?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Th9  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV— ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
AND  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Sec  401.  That  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  285-285r) ,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  subscribe  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  sixty-seven  thousand 
and  five  hundred  additional  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank :  Provided,  however. 
That  any  subscription  to  additional  shares 
shall  be  made  only  after  the  amount  required 
for  such  subscription  has  been  appropriated. 

■(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  in 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  $814,286,250  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"Sec  23.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tribute on  behalf  of  the  United  States  $180,- 
000,000  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund,  a 
special  fund  of  the  Bank :  Provided,  however. 
Ihat  any  commitment  to  make  such  con- 
tribution shall  b  i  made  subject  to  obtaining 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
provided  for  li    this  section,  there  Is  hereby 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  $180,000,000  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  IV  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrEE  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  Immedi- 
ately after  line  5,  Insert  the  following  new 
title: 

TITLE  V— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

SEC  501.  Section  206(a)  of  the  African 
Development  Fund  Act  (22  U.S.C.  290g- 
4(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000,- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$175,000,- 
000"  and  by  striking  out  "In  three  annual 
Installments  of  $9,000,000,  $8,000,000,  and 
$8,000,000". 

AMENDMENT   OFFEBEO   BY    MR.   TSONGAS   TO    THE 

COMMrTTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TSONGAS  to 
the  committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  "section  501"  and  Insert  "section  206 
(a)  of  the  African  Development  Fund  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  290g-4(a) )  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"In  addition  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
consistent  with,  and  after  constiltatlon  with, 
the  other  nations  Involved." 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  have  attempted  to  do  with  this 
amendment,  after  consultation  with  the 
various  parties,  is  to  have  an  amendment 
that  accomplishes  two  purposes:  First,  it 
establishes  the  American  commitment  to 
the  African  Development  Ftmd  and  the 
American  commitment  to  be  involved 
with  the  problems  and  concerns  of  Af- 
rica; and  second,  to  have  a  situation 
rather  than  the  language  which  was  in 
the  committee  amendment  which  allows 
flexibility  to  the  admiinistration  in  terms 
of  their  negotiations  both  with  other 
donor  countries  and  with  the  African 
Development  Fund  and  Bank  in  partic- 
ular. 

We  hope  to  accomplish  both  things  in 
one  amendment  and  that  it  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  all  parties. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  week  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  and  I  sent  a  "dear  col- 
league" letter  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
asking  them  to  suppKjrt  striking  title  V. 
We  had  added  in  the  subcommittee  a 
definite  amount  of  $150  million  in  title 
V.  We  explained  in  that  letter  to  our 
colleagues  that  the  principle  we  objected 
to  most  strongly  in  this  title  was  that  we 
were  preceding  without  negotiations  by 
either  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Monetary 
Affairs,  or  in  consultations  with  other 


countries  involved  in  the  African  Devel- 
opment fund.  We  strongly  felt  that  the 
pirming  down  of  this  amount  of  money 
preceded  and  concluded  any  further  ne- 
gotiations that  we  could  propose  to  have 
to  accomplish  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  talking  about  before, 
the  possibility  of  participating  in  this 
fimd,  not  in  dollar  amounts  but  in  actual 
voting  power. 

So,  after  consultation  with  the  author 
of  this  amendment,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  strongly  support  this 
amendment.  I  ask  those  who  would  have 
joined  me  in  striking  this  amendment, 
not  to  do  so  now  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  have  knocked  out  from  the  au- 
thorization this  definite  amoimt  of 
money. 

The  argument  may  be  given  that  this 
is  an  open-ended  authorization,  and  I 
can  simply  and  strongly  state,  for  those 
who  will  read  it,  that  the  guiding  lan- 
guage in  this  amendment  is  that  it  is  to 
be  "consistent  with,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with,  the  other  nations  involved." 
This  means  for  the  purpose  of  legislative 
history  the  President  of  the  United 
States  after  receiving  the  advice  of  the 
International  Council  on  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, can  come  back  to  this  House.  This 
is  to  be  in  no  way  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  stated,  the  amendment  says 
"there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary," which  Is  obviously  open-ended 
language.  Could  our  contribution  go 
above  $150  million  "after  consultation 
with  the  other  nations  Involved?" 

Is  it  contemplated  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts f  Mr.  TsoNGAS) ,  that  if  the 
President's  emissary  consults  with  the 
other  nations  involved  and  they  agree 
on  a  percentage  participation  by  the 
United  States,  that  the  President  will 
not  ask  for  any  more  than  that  amount 
and  that  Congress  will  not  be  asked  to 
appropriate  any  more  than  the  amount 
which  is  negotiated  by  the  participants? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
make  two  points,  if  I  imderstand  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  First,  whatever 
amounts  would  be  given  to  the  African 
Development  Fund  would  have  to  be  ap- 
propriated, so  we  do  have  that  safety 
valve,  whatever  the  negotiations  dictate. 
Second,  the  gentleman's  question  asked 
whether  the  Congress  would  authorize 
more  money  than  was  negotiated.  Was 
that  it? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  no,  not  quite. 
Sums  are  provided  after  consultation 
with  other  nations  involved,  and  the 
consultation  will  take  place  through  an 
emissary  from  the  United  States  sent 
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tee.  It  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not, 
for  the  executive  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration to  come  to  tJie  subcommittee 
and  to  prove  what  they  had  negotiated 
was  consistent  with  what  other  nations 
were  doing  within  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  is  not  correct.  The 
situation  is  that  we  would  have  oversight 
responsibilities  to  make  sure  the  nego- 
tiations were  consistent  with  that;  but 
the  oversight  in  terms  of  actual  dollars 
would  be  done  through  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  am  disturbed  with 
that.  I  will  still  support  the  amendment 
and  the  committee  amendment,  with 
grave  reservations,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  good  policy  in  the  future  to 
offer  amendments  of  this  type  and  then 
rely  on  the  oversight  process.  I  do  not 
want  this  to  be  a  precedent;  but  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  I  will  concur  with 
the  amendment.  However,  it  is,  in  effect, 
bypassing  the  Authorization  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  think  this  is  good 
policy  on  our  part  and  I  trust  this  will 
not  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  similar 
future  action. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNGAs) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  out  of  order,  this  being  an 
amendment  in  the  third  degree.  An 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNGAs)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  almost 
the  opposite  ol  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  .  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  say  for  the  record  that  there 
are,  at  least,  some  Members  here  con- 
cerned that  we  do  not  diminish  that 
amount  or  reduce  that  amoimt  exces- 
sively from  the  $150  million  figure.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  problems 
in  Africa  today — I  am  not  saying  it  is 
the  sole  reason — but  one  of  the  reasons 
is  that  over  the  decades  we  have  ne- 
glected the  needs  of  Africa.  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration  as  they  look  at 
this  discussion  in  the  Record  would  not 
go  much  below  that  amount  of  $150 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell^  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman's  point 
is  well  taken.  In  conversation  with  the 
Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  this  morning.  Mr.  Lance, 
and  in  conversation  with  other  members 
of  the  administration  this  morning,  this 
Member  has  been  given  reasonable  as- 
surance that  we  will  follow  the  normal 
pattern  that  has  been  followed  by  other 
nations  in  making  their  contributions. 
If  we  follow  that  normal  pattern,  based 
upon  our  original  donor  contribution  of 
$25  million,  then,  indeed,  through  two 
steps  we  would  move  to  $150  million. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding. 

My  understanding  of  the  Tsongas- 
Wylie  amendment  is  much  different  than 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TSONGAS)  has  a  phrase  at  the  very 
end  of  his  amendment  which  says: 

Consistent  with  and  after  consultation 
with  other  nations  Involved. 

Most  other  nations  are  intending  to 
contribute  far  less  than  the  United 
States  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  re- 
plenishment conference  negotiations 
have  not  even  taken  place  yet. 

So  that,  we  will  not  exceed  what  other 
participating  nations  are  in  the  process 
of  contributing,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  $150  million  is  an  excessive  amoimt. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
may  want  to  commit  our  Treasury  to 
$150  million;  I  do  not.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada,  has  agreed  to  contribute  $74 
million.  I  do  not  think  we  should  exceed 
that  Canadian  contribution  so  the  rea- 
son I  was  willing  to  accept  this  language 
in  the  Tsongas-Wylie  amendment  was 
that  the  U.S.  Government  would  not  be 
in  excess  of  other  contributing  members. 
I  was  not  privy  to  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lance,  to  which  my  colleague  from 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Mitchell,  refers,  so  I  do 
not  know  what  ceilings  or  dollar  limita- 
tions were  established  by  Mr.  Lance. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  on  the  record 
the  thesis  that  by  accepting  this  amend- 
ment we  are,  in  fact,  supporting  the  con- 
cept of  $150  million  ceiling  because  my 
understanding  of  the  wording  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  basically  will  put 
us  in  concert  with  other  participating 
members.  In  other  words  this  amend- 
ment commits  the  U.S.  Government  to 
a  much  lower  ceiling. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  is  because  the 
language  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  concerned  about  is  language  I  insisted 
be  put  in  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in 
consultation  with  other  countries,  we 
have  pinned  ourselves  down  to  do  this 
the  same  as  we  do  in  all  the  other  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  does  that 
mean  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Exactly  what  it  means 
to  me  is  that  there  is  no  definite  amount. 
The  $150  milhon  is  after  consultation 
with  other  countries  and  the  meetings 
they  will  have  this  fall.  They  will  come 
back  and  go  to  the  National  Security 
Council  on  Monetary  Affairs,  consulta- 
tion with  the  President  and  OMB.  After 
that  the  President  comes  up  in  the  fu- 
ture with  the  African  Development  Fimd 
the  same  way  he  has  come  up  with  rec- 
ommendations on  these  replenishments 
we  are  voting  on  today.  We  will  put  it 
on  a  par  with  other  countries. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    What    does    the 
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gentleman  understand  the  par  to  be  for 
Canada?  My  understanding  Is  that  it  Is 
$74  million  for  Canada. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  cannot  speak  for 
Canada. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   WYLIE   AS   A   STTB- 
STmjTE  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment:  In 
lieu  of  the  committee  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  501.  Section  206(a)  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2909-4 (a) )  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof :  'In  addition  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  consistent  with,  and  after 
consultation  with,  the  other  nations  in- 
volved." 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  directed 
to  begin  discussions  with  other  donor  nations 
to  the  African  Development  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  voting  structure 
within  the  Fund  to  reflect  actual  contribu- 
tions by  Fund  members." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  be  read  once 
again.  I  have  no  copy  of  it  here,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  Member  would  be  able  to 
gage  the  net  effect  of  the  amendment 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Tsongas 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Tsongas:  Strike  out 
all  after  "section  501''  and  Insert  "section 
206(a)  of  the  African  Development  Fund 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  290g-4(a)  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"In  addition  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, consistent  with,  and  after  consultation 
with,   the  other  nations   Involved." 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  difference 
between  my  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment now  being  considei'ed  be  read,  so 
that  we  would  understand  not  what  the 
similarities  are,  but  what  the  differences 
are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  the  substitute  read  again? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  No.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  substitute,  which  was  read, 
and  the  substitute  now  being  considered, 
specifically,  the  language  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Both  amendments 
have  been  read  and  the  clerk  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  analyzing  dif- 
ferences. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  is  not  a  substitute.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 


We  now  have  pending  as  an  order  of 
business  before  the  Committee  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  ,  which  has  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wy- 
lie) is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  substitute. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read 
the  language  which  I  have  added  to  the 
Tsongas  language  again.  Simply  stated, 
it  says: 

The  SecretEU-y  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  begin  discussions  with  other  donor  na- 
tions to  the  African  Development  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  voting  structure 
within  the  Fund  to  reflect  actual  contribu- 
tions by  Fund  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  while  ago  I  men- 
tioned that  the  United  States  contributed 
$15  million  last  year  to  the  Fund  through 
the  appropriation  process.  We  only  had 
2'/4  percent  voting  strength,  and  that 
voting  strength  was  actually  cast  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  So  we  really  did  not 
have  any  authority  or  power.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  United  States  is  going  to 
be  asked  to  contribute  to  this  Fund  that 
we  ought  to  have  more  say  in  how  the 
money  from  the  Fund  is  loaned.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  in  the  Board  of  (jrovernors  each 
participating  country  is  represented  by 
its  own  Governor,  who  casts  that  coun- 
try's vote.  The  Fund's  operation  is  ac- 
tually controlled  by  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  which  has  50  percent 
share  of  all  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
Bank's   Governors. 

The  12-member  Board  of  Directors 
consists  of  6  Directors  designated  by  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  6  of 
these  Grovernors  are  elected  by  the  other 
participating  countries. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas). 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding at  this  point.  Is  the  gentle- 
men saying  he  is  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions, with  the  end  result  being  the  U.S. 
participation  in  the  African  Development 
Fund,  or  is  the  gentleman  making  the 
statement  that  the  U.S.  contribution  is 
conditional  upon  U.S.  participation? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  is  the  former.  It  can- 
not be  the  latter.  It  cannot  be  the  latter 
because  the  agreement  has  already  been 
entered  into. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  it  is  the  former,  a 
statement  to  the  Treasury  to  enter  into 
negotiations  toward  that  end,  then  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  all  it  can  do — a 
statement  to  the  Ti-easury  that  he  at- 
tempt to  negotiate. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  negotiate,  on 
the  basis  of  our  contribution,  with  the 
other  donor  nations,  I  think  there  is  a 
pretty  good  chance  we  will  get  some  in- 
creased participation.  But  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  possible  to  do  that  except  by 
agreement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  African  Development  Fund. 


Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
clarification  of  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  took  the 
exact  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  then  added  the  lan- 
guage instructing  the  Secretary  to  at- 
tempt to  get  us  a  voice  in  that  organiza- 
tion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  STANTON.  This  would  make  the 
total  amendment  agreeable  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
copies  of  these  amendments  around  here. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  put 
together  rather  hurriedly,  I  will  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  realize  that  every- 
thing has  been  done  precipitously,  but 
that  is  no  excuse.  That  does  not  excuse 
us  for  doing  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  imply — and  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion because  some  of  the  other  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  headed  that  way — that 
the  United  States  has  any  direct  par- 
ticipation now  in  the  Fund,  meager  as 
it  might  be? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  do  not  have 
membership  in  the  F^md;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  be  a  member;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  So  we  have  to  work 
through  our  representative? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Through  the  United  King- 
dom. I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is  making 
that  point.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  So  that  in  effect 
either  the  gentleman's  substitute  or  the 
amendment  for  which  he  is  seeking  to 
substitute  is  actually  a  directive  request- 
ing our  administrative  officials  who  have 
the  authority  or  capacity  to  initiate 
negotiations  in  concert  with  the  nations 
in  question;  that  would  be  the  net  effect 
of  this;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  the  net  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  order  that  we  vote  first  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie),  is  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  will  occur 
first.  Following  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
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on   the   substitute   for   the 
amendment,  as  amended,  if 
ment  ofifered  by   the  gentlinan 
Massachusetts    (Mr.    Tsongas) 
committee  amendment  is  adapted 
lowing  that  there  will  be  a 
committee  amendment,  as  It 
been  amended. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr 
a  further  parliamentary  inqiilry 

If  one  were  disposed  to  vo  e 
amendments,  both -the  amenlment 
the  substitute,  one  would  sjmply 
"aye"  twice;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  beUeve 
man  has  stated  the  fact  correlctly 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Chair 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr 
the  committee  amendment. 

The    amendment    to    the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que^ion 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
stltute  for  the  committee  ametidment 
amended. 

The   amendment   offered 
stltute  for  the  committee 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  committee  amendment,  su 

The      committee 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cler» 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

TITLE  V— HXTMAN  RICteTS 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the   next   committee   amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee   amendment:    Page   6,   line    1, 
strike    out    "quarterly"    and    Insert    "semi- 
annually". 

Chalm  an,  I  have        ^j^g  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
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Sec.  501.   (a)   The  United 
ment.  In  connection  with  Its  vol);e 
in  the  International  Bank  for 
tlon  and  Development,  the  International 
velopment  Association,  the  International 
nance     Corporation,     the 
Development  Bank,  the  African 
Fund,    and    the   Asian    Developi|ient 
shaU   advance  the  cause  of 
Including  by  seeking  to  channe 
toward   countries    other   than 
governments  engage  in  a 
of  gross  violation  of  intematloiially 
nlzed  human  rights,  such  as  tortt  ire 
Inhumane  or  degrading  treatmen 
ment. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  State 
shall   report   to   the   Weaker  of 
and   the   President  of   the 
towards  achieving  the  goals  of 
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consist  »nt 


Senate 


Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  thi  reading;. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanliious  con- 
sent that  title  V  be  conslden  i  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  anq  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE   AKXNDICENTfe 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


gentler  lan 


Committee  amendment:    Page 
strike  out  "V"  and  Insert  "VI". 


The  committee  amendment  if  as  agreed 

Cleijk  will  re- 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
port  the  next  cc»nmlttee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:    Page  5,  line   12, 
strike  out  "601"  and  Insert  "601' 
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to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  3. 
strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of a  conuna  and  the  following:  "Including  the 
reports  required  In  subsection  (c).". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  Page  6,  line  4,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(c)  The  United  States  Oovernment,  in 
connection  with  Its  vote  In  the  institutions 
listed  in  subsection  (a),  shall  seek  to  chan- 
nel assistance  to  projects  which  address  basic 
human  needs  of  the  people  of  the  recipient 
country.  The  semiannual  report  required 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  Include  a  listing 
of  categories  of  aid  granted,  with  particular 
attention  to  categories  that  address  basic 
human  needs." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment,  page  6,  after  line 
10,  Insert  the  following: 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  a  country  is 
in  gross  violation  of  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  standards,  as  defined  by 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  the  United 
States  Government  shall  give  consideration 
to  the  extent  of  cooperation  of  such  coun- 
try In  permitting  an  unimpeded  Investiga- 
tion of  alleged  violations  of  Internationally 
recognized  hvunan  rights  by  appropriate  In- 
ternational organizations  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  Amnesty  International,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  and 
groups  or  persons  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  Organization  of 
American  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  23, 
Insert : 

"(e)  Section  28  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283y)  and 
section  211  of  the  African  Development  Fund 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  290g-9)   are  repealed." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BADU.LO  AS  A 
SUBSTTTUTE  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Badu-lo  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Committee  Amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

"(e)  In  addition,  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment, In  connection  with  its  voice  and 
vote  In  the  institutions  listed  in  subsection 
(a)  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  vote 
against  any  loan,  any  extension  of  financial 
assistance  or  any  technical  assistance  to  any 
country  which  engages  in  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  Including  torture 
or  cruel,  Inhumane  or  degrading  treatment 
or  punishment,  prolonged  detention  without 
charges,  or  other  flagrant  denial  of  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of  person, 
and  including  providing  refuge  to  individ- 
uals committing  acts  of  international  terror- 
ism such  as  hijacking  of  an  aircraft  unless 
such  assistance  la  directed  specifically  to  pro. 
grams  which  serve  the  basic  human  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  such  country." 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  include  the  lan- 
guage known  as  the  Harkin  amendment 
which  was  approved  by  the  last  Congress 
for  the  Inter-American  Bank  and  the 
African  Development  Fund,  to  all  of  the 
institutions  that  are  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  fact  is  that  we  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  began  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  define  what  is  meant  by  human 
rights  and  to  set  a  standard  that  should 
apply  throughout  the  world.  In  this  Con- 
gress, with  the  language  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  proposed, 
and  the  language  that  we  added  in  the 
committee,  we  have  gone  further  because 
we  have  provided  specific  Instructions 
that  the  administration  take  steps  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  rights,  that  we 
get  reports  to  see  to  it  how  basic  human 
needs  are  being  met,  and  that  we  use  as 
one  of  the  standards  of  the  constant  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  whether  a  country 
Is  willing  or  im willing  to  allow  interna- 
tional inspection. 

That  is  good  language  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  I  support  it.  But  that  does  not  in  any 
way  justify  going  back  on  what  we  have 
approved  in  the  past.  In  fact,  if  we  repeal 
the  previous  law  it  will  be  a  signal  to  all 
the  coimtries  of  the  world  that  all  of  the 
words  of  President  Carter  have  no  mean- 
ing, that,  in  fact,  what  we  are  doing  is 
saying  to  the  President:  Go  out  and  be  a 
good  President.  But  we  are  not  putting 
any  teeth  into  the  mandate  that  Congress 
wants  to  give  in  promoting  international 
human  rights. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  amendment  I  am  in- 
troducing, is  being  attacked  on  two  con- 
tradictory fronts.  We  say  at  the  end  of 
this  amendment  that  we  specifically  will 
allow  assistance  to  the  programs  that 
serve  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens of  recipient  countries — yet  there  are 
those  who  say  that  the  amendment  is  too 
flexible  because  of  the  requirement  of 
helping  where  basic  human  needs  are  in- 
volved. 

But  nothing  in  this  amendment  man- 
dates the  administration  to  approve  a 
loan  if  they  feel  that  there  is  a  gross 
and  consistent  violation  of  human  rights, 
even  if  basic  human  needs  are  being  met. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  problem  as  far  as 
too  much  flexibility  is  concerned. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  amendment 
is  inflexible  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
directs  our  representative  not  to  vote  for 
loans  where  there  is  a  consistent  viola- 
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tlon  of  human  rights.  But  the  fact  is 
that  if  we  really  believe  what  we  are 
talking  about.  If  we  want  to  take  firm 
action  through  the  funds  that  we  appro- 
priate, to  see  to  it  that  countries  do  not 
continue  to  violate  international  human 
rights,  then  we  have  to  show  this  by 
requiring  a  specific  acknowledgement  by 
our  representatives  that  we  mean  what 
we  say. 

In  this  bill  we  are  beginning  to  move 
toward  a  more  clearly  defined  standard 
of  human  rights.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  should  not  let  anybody  be  able  to 
misinterpret  our  actions  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
seeking  to  avoid  the  mandate  that  the 
last  Congress  approved. 

I  think  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  it  stands  is  a  disastrous  expres- 
sion of  policy  because  it  repeals  the  exist- 
ing Harkin  language  altogether.  I  think 
that  what  we  should  be  doing  here  is 
moving  forward  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  human  rights,  to  move  forward  by 
extending  the  Harkin  amendment  to  all 
of  the  institutions  that  are  covered  by 
this  bill,  and  to  move  forward  by  adding 
the  new  language,  which  was  originally 
proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  gives  further  instructions 
to  our  representatives  by  saying  that  in 
addition  to  voting  "no"  where  they  find 
that  there  is  a  consistent  violation  of 
human  rights,  they  should  also  work  to- 
ward directing  aid  to  those  countries 
which  do  in  fact  recognize  human  rights. 

If  we  put  together  the  work  of  the 
last  Congress — the  Harkin  amendment, 
and  the  work  of  this  Congress,  we  will 
have  a  package  that  not  only  makes 
sense,  but  a  package  that  will  signify 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  in  the 
Congress  mean  to  continue  defining  pol- 
icy, and  that  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
new  president  in  the  White  House  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  running  away  from 
our  responsibilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Badillo  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  has  stated.  I  know  of  his 
efforts  in  the  committee  itself  to  try  to 
reestablish  the  Harkin  amendment, 
which  I  think  was  appropriate,  and  I  did 
vote  for  It;  I  will  vote  for  it  today. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  in  discussions 
that  I  had  with  President  Ford  last  fall, 
although  he  had  originally  objected  to 
the  Harkin  amendment,  he  said  once  it 
was  put  in  place  as  law,  he  not  only  was 
able  to  live  with  it  but  he  felt  that  it  was 
a  very  appropriate  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  our  U.S.  representatives  to  the  two 
funds  to  which  this  law  now  applies. 

So  I  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo) 


and  say  that  even  President  Ford,  who 
did  not  agree  with  this  amendment  when 
it  first  came  up,  found  that  he  was  able 
to  work  with  it,  found  that  it  was  not  as 
"detrimental"  as  some  people  originally 
told  us  it  would  be. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  on  his  in- 
sistence that  we  stay  with  the  Harkin 
law,  that  we  apply  it  equally  to  the  other 
agencies,  because  it  is  our  taxpayers' 
money  that  is  Involved.  They  are  our  U.S. 
representatives  who  go  to  participate  in 
voting  these  fimds.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  and  some  other  Members  worked  so 
hard  for  the  then  candidate  Jimmy  Car- 
ter in  the  spring  of  the  primaries  was 
because  of  his  very  strong  commitment 
on  human  rights.  I  believe  that  com- 
mitment is  still  very  much  in  evidence 
with  the  President  and  with  many  of 
his  aides  and  that  our  country  will 
benefit  from  it.  It  is  also  important, 
however,  to  recognize  that  when  the 
pressure  is  on,  whether  it  is  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Latin  America  or 
South  Korea,  there  are  people  in  the 
State  Department,  there  are  forces  in 
the  Treasury  Department  that  will  tell 
the  President,  that  will  advise  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  is  time  to  go  easy,  that  it  is 
time  to  back  off,  that  it  is  time  to  com- 
promise on  our  basic  principles. 

We  had  a  very  encouraging  vote  here, 
as  my  colleagues  will  remember,  a  vote 
of  400  to  2,  not  too  many  days  ago  on  a 
resolution  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
Soviet  Jews.  At  that  time  this  body  was 
being  advised  to  go  easy,  to  retreat,  to 
compromise,  not  to  move  forward  so 
quickly.  We  were  warned  that  we  might 
foul  up  the  diplomatic  channels  with  the 
Soviets,  and  we  went  ahead  ansrway. 

This  morning  several  of  us  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Christopher 
of  the  State  Department  and  with  Pat 
Derian,  the  new  person  on  human  rights 
at  the  State  Department.  One  of  the 
things  that  Pat  Derian  said,  and  I 
thought  that  her  presentation  was  other- 
wise, quite  encouraging  and  quite  Im- 
pressive, was  that  "no"  votes  in  Interna- 
tional bodies  are  really  not  worth  very 
much,  that  they  reflect  that  we  fall  to 
press  our  case.  This  was  her  language. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this  body  who 
have  cast  "no'  votes  in  many  bills, 
whether  it  has  been  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
HEW  bill  or  whether  it  has  been  a  "no" 
vote  on  a  defense  bill,  whether  they 
would  like  that  to  reflect  that  they  had 
failed  to  press  then*  case  or  that  they 
had  given  up  or  that  they  were  not  for 
tlie  concept  of  aid  in  that  particular  area. 
My  colleagues  who  have  voted  against 
the  HEW  bills  certainly  would  not  want 
that  to  indicate  they  were  against  health 
and  education  and  welfare,  or  if  they 
voted  against  the  defense  bill  they  would 
not  want  tlaat  to  be  a  signal  that  they 
are  against  defense,  but  there  is  a  sym- 
bolic or  educational  value  in  a  "no"  vote 
that  the  Harkins  amendment  allows  us 
to  apply  to  international  aid. 


The  charge  is  made  by  opponents  of 
the  Harkin  amendment  that  it  is  an 
amendment  which  brings  us  to  a  point 
of  inflexibility.  We  can  understand  that 
the  administration  and  some  people  in 
the  administration  would  want  the  el- 
bow room  and  more  flexibility.  Of 
course,  that  is  natural  for  unelected 
officials  administering  the  laws. 

But  what  is  our  responsibility  and  how 
much  flexibility  do  they  now  have. 
They  really  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
We  know  since  the  passage  of  the 
Harkin  amendment  two  loans  to  Chile 
have  been  approved  with  the  support  of 
our  representatives  and  one  loan  has 
been  disapproved  with  the  disapproval 
of  our  representatives.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  in  the  current  law,  so 
they  cannot  say  at  one  point  there  is  no 
flexibility  with  the  Harkin  amendment 
and  that  at  the  other  point  it  ties  their 
hands. 

It  has  been  said  that  Harkin  does  not 
work.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  LaFalce)  ,  who  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  this  subject,  has 
stated  in  his  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port the  Harkin  amendment  does  not 
work.  First  of  all  I  think  it  does  work,  as 
some  of  the  earlier  speakers  have  said, 
and  secondly  we  have  not  really  given  it 
a  chance  yet.  What  has  happened  be- 
tween September  of  1975  and  the  pres- 
ent day  that  should  change  our  position 
on  Harkin?  I  certainly  hope  we  have  an 
administration  that  is  better  on  human 
rights,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  body 
of  elected  Representatives  should  as- 
sume a  great  deal  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  at  those  international  bodies 
once  they  really  get  to  the  nitty-gritty 
details  which  are  based  more  on  Invest- 
ment decisions,  financial  decisions,  than 
anything  else. 

A  couple  of  my  colleagues  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  be  in  Chile — if  one  can 
call  it  a  pleasure — not  too  long  ago  and 
we  found  our  participation  and  our 
loans  are  helping  to  prop  up  a  very,  very 
nasty  government  that  practices  torture 
and  takes  persons  out  of  their  homes  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  holds  them 
mthout  chai-ges. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Moffett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
cisions on  loans  to  Chile  all  too  often 
are  made  on  basic  investment  terms.  The 
people  in  the  Treasury  Department  are 
not  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  human 
rights,  no  matter  what  the  President 
says,  and  so  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  once  again  affirm  our  support  for 
the  Harkin  amendment.  We  cannot  sim- 
ply say  this  administration  is  better  and 
we  are  going  to  give  too  much  fiexibility 
and  take  Congress  out  of  the  ball  game. 

Now,  we  can  certainly  disagree,  there 
are  many  views  in  this  room  over  what 
is  the  best  approach.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  not  agree  that  the 
Harkin  amendment  requiring  a  "no" 
vote  is  the  best  approach.  I  may  think 
that  is  a  better  approach.  We  have  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  at  the  very  least 
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I  must  urge  my  colleagues  ii 
mittee  to  vote  against  the 
amendment.  That  would  leav  i 
following  place:  It  would 
two  institutions  to  which 
amendment  applies  and  it 
the  other  institutions  to 
guage  of  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Reuss)  applies.  At  the 
will  have  a  chance  to  compar^ 
kin  approach,  working  on  tw 
and  the  other  approach,  the 
gent  apprpach,  as  some  peopl^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
amendment  of  the  gentleman 
York,  but  I  am  saying  that 
least  let  us  insure  that  we 
committee  amendment. 

I  like  the  President.  I 
the  President.  I  applaud  the 
stand  on  human  rights  toda: 
what  the  President  says 
human  rights  at  the  top  of 
list  and  leaving  them  there 
action    today    should 
that. 

Mr.   TSONGAS.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr. 
also   present   this   morning 
Christopher  and  Pat  Derian 
eloquently  on  the  issue  of 
In  fact,  the  comments  of 
found  even  moving.  I  think 
sense  there  was  finally  going 
ous  commitment,  not  only  at 
dential  level,  but  in  all  the 
this  principle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr. 
unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
ute.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr 
point  I  think  I  can  quote  it 
accurately,  she  said  that 
human  rights  is  a  very 
sophisticated  issue.  What 
was  a  complex  and 
ment  that  reflected  what  thej 
ing  with  and  asked  that 
support   the  committee 
work  and  work  hard  for 
ment  of  human  rights. 

If,  in  fact,  we  say  no  to  the 
amendment,  what  we  are 
despite  her  eloquence  this 
"No,  you  shall  not  have  it." 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr. 
not  know  how  much  influence 
will  have  in  the  State 
know  too  much   to  forget 
Chilean  deaths  and  the 
and  I  know  that  too  many 
State  Department  think 
a  nasty  word  that  we 
about. 

I  certainly  hope  the  lady 
ence  she  deserves.  But,  I  am 
assume  that. 

I  am  going  to  support  th< 
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language,  if  we  have  nothing  else,  but  it 
is  certainly  nothing  like  the  Harkin  lan- 
guage. The  point  of  the  compromise  is 
that  we  have  a  chance  to  compare  the 
two  approaches. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niamber  of  words.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Badillo  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  we  are 
not  really  concerned  with  who  is  for  hu- 
man rights  and  who  is  against  tortiu-e. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  text.  So 
let  us  read  these  texts  and  see  where  we 
are. 

The  committee  language,  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  by  the  Banking  Committee 
and  supported  by  the  administration, 
says  that  the  U.S.  Government,  in  con- 
nection with  its  vote  in  the  institutions 
listed  in  subsection  (a),  shall  seek  to 
channel  assistance  toward  countries 
other  those  whose  governments  engage 
in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violation 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  such  as  torture,  or  cruel,  inhu- 
mane or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  on  a  24-hour-a-day 
basis,  we  want  the  administration  not 
just  to  vote  against  aid  to  the  torturers, 
but  we  want  them  to  politic  and  to  get 
others  to  join  them. 

Then  on  this  basic  language,  the  Ba- 
dillo amendment  seeks  to  put  an  overlay, 
so  we  have  to  look  at  that  overlay.  The 
trouble  with  the  Badillo  amendment  is 
that  it  is  at  once  too  lenient  and  too 
rigid. 

It  is  too  lenient,  because  it  says  that 
any  time  a  torturing  dictator  can  clothe 
an  aid  program  on  which  he  seeks  assist- 
ance in  the  vestment  that  it  serves  the 
human  needs  of  his  people — and  it  does 
not  take  much  of  a  PR  job  to  do  that — 
then,  according  to  the  Badillo  language, 
we  vote  for  it. 

That  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
Chile,  and  what  a  sad  day  that  was  when 
we  were  forced  to  give  a  dictator  a  pat  on 
the  back.  The  Badillo  language,  I  sug- 
gest, is  in  that  respect  too  lenient. 

In  another  respect,  I  think  it  is  too  in- 
flexible, because  it  expressly  includes 
within  its  definition  of  human  rights 
prolonged  detention  without  charges. 
Prolonged  detention  without  charges  is 
something  that  we  abhor,  but  the  fact  is, 
that  is  what  is  practiced  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  countries  who  are  the  recipients 
of  the  bounty  of  these  international  lend- 
ing agencies,  including  some  countries 
Members  would  be  surprised  to  see  on  the 
list. 

So,  I  think  there  is  a  strong  case  for 
staying  with  the  committee  language, 
and  not  putting  this  overlay  on  it. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Well  the 
Harkin  amendment  is  already  in  exist- 
ence in  two  agencies."  The  answer  is 
clear:  There  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
vote  later  on  as  to  whether  Members 
want  100  flowers  to  bloom  and  want  the 
Harkin  amendment  on  2  agencies  and 
the  committee  language  on  all  the  agen- 
cies. That  is  a  perfectly  workable  world, 
and  we  will  debate  that  later.  But  the 
Immediate  vote  before  us  is  the  simple 
one;  do  we  want  to  put  on  top  of  the 


committee  language  something  which 
is  in  one  and  the  same  breath  too  lenient 
and  too  tough?  I  urge  that  the  Badillo 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Xork. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
chairman  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  which  says  that  any  repre- 
sentative to  the  lending  institution  is 
directed  to  vote  for  aid  to  any  country 
which  is  in  violation  of  human  rights 
because  the  loan  is  being  ased  for  basic 
human  needs.  If  the  administration  does 
not  want  to  vote  for  that  loan,  it  does 
not  have  to.  The  fact  is,  the  amendment 
does  not  say  that. 

I  say  that  because  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested that  it  does.  The  administration 
can  find,  even  if  the  loan  supports  basic 
human  needs,  that  the  country  is  in  such 
gross  violation  of  fundamental  human 
rights  that  it  must  instruct  the  repre- 
sentative not  to  vote  for  that  loan.  So, 
he  over-flexibiilty  the  gentleman  spoke 
of,  in  fact,  does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the 
text  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
word,  and  the  word  was  Badillo's,  and 
the  word  says  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  "authorized  to  vote  against"  any  loan 
"unless  such  assistance  is  directed  spe- 
cifically to  programs  which  serve  the 
basic  hmnan  needs  of  the  citizens"  of  the 
subject  country. 

To  me,  that  says  that  you  are  not  au- 
thorized to  vote  "No"  if  the  loan  does 
serve  the  basic  human  needs.  I  think  we 
are  buying  a  very,  very  ambiguous  over- 
lay if  we  accept  the  Badillo  amendment. 
I  therefore  hope  it  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
Is  it  the  gentleman's  position,  as  it  is 
mine,  that  the  committee  language  is 
broad  and  aflBrmative,  and  the  amend- 
ment is  narrow  and  negative;  and  there- 
fore we  should  support  afiirmative  ac- 
tion that  is  broad  in  scope  rather  than 
the  negative? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Reuss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  use 
the  few  seconds  remaining  in  the  minute 
which  I  have  just  negotiated  to  say  that 
the  committee  language — that  which  I 
hope  remains  imchanged — makes  it  veiy 
difBcult  for  the  administration  to  do 
anything  but  vote  against  any  loan  to 
any  country  that  is  in  violation  of  human 
rights.  There  is  a  technical  possibility  of 
abstinence,  but  they  are  doing  to  have  to 
come  in  and  explain  these  on  a  semi- 
annual basis,  whatever  their  votes  are.  so 
that  I  suggest  that  the  committee  lan- 
guage is  strong  and  clear,  and  we  should 
leave  it  as  it  is. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s'leld? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Truthfully,  I  am  having  difficulty  in 
my  position  on  the  Reuss  amendment, 
the  Harkin-Badillo  amendment.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  reading  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Badillo)  ,  that  there  is  a  gigantic  loop- 
hole at  the  very  end,  where  it  says  that, 
"imless  such  assistance  is  directed  specifi- 
cally for  programs  which  serve  the  basic 
human  needs  of  citizens  of  such  coun- 
try.   

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wylie  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reuss  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
mit that  in  the  year  in  which  this  amend- 
ment has  been  in  effect  for  the  African 
Development  Fund  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Devolpment  Bank,  in  only  one 
instance  has  the  amendment  been  used 
to  turn  down  a  loan,  and  that  was  in 
Chile,  for  an  industrial  credit  loan  of  $21 
million? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree  it  is  a  loophole, 
and  it  is  odd  that  some  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  human  rights  in  this 
body — and  I  respect  them,  and  I  fought 
side  by  side  with  them  in  the  last  yeans — 
are  doing  what  they  ordinarily  do  not 
do,  namely,  uncritically  buying  language 
which  they  have  not  considered. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Has  the  language  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  closed  that 
loophole? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Oh,  yes.  My  amendment 
has  absolutely  no  exception.  I  say  "my 
amendment,'"  meaning  the  committee 
tex\  and  it  has  no  exception  for  loans 
that  benefit  basic  human  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss >  has 
again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reuss  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  committee,  does  not 
direct  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
respective  institutions  not  to  vote  for 
human  need  loans,  does  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  comes  about  as  close 
to  it  as  it  can.  It  says  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  these  agencies  shall  seek  to 
channel  assistance  toward  countries 
other  than  those  whose  governments 
engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  violat- 
ing human  rights. 

Let  me  explain  what  that  means. 
There  are  some  who  say,  "Oh,  we  must 
have  sympathy  for  the  poor  people  in 
the.se  coimtries.  They  did  not  make  the 
torturing  dictator." 


The  answer  of  the  committee  language, 
the  so-called  Reuss  language,  which  I 
just  read  is  that  there  are  God's  plenty 
of  poor  people  in  countries  which  do 
not  have  at  their  head  a  torturing  dic- 
tator and,  therefore,  let  us  channel  the 
aid  of  the  World  Bank  system  and  re- 
gional banks  toward  countries  which  do 
not  go  in  for  torture. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  my  point  is,  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  will  yield 
further,  as  was  discussed  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman's  amendment  does  not 
really  reconstitute  the  language  of  the 
Harkin  amendment  in  a  much  different 
manner? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  emphatically  does  not. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  a  further 
question  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with   my   distinguished    chairman.   My 
distinguished   chairman  supported   the 
Harkin  amendment  a  year  ago;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  No.  2,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  ,  my 
fine  chairman,  also  supported  in  com- 
mittee the  effort  to  retain  the  Harkin 
language  in  the  two  agencies  to  which 
it  now  applies  as  law,  which  we  passed 
last  year? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  now  answer  the 
question:  "How  could  the  distinguished 
chairman  be  so  inconsistent?"  Is  that  the 
question? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
puts  it  that  way,  can  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain why  to  me  he  has  appeared  to  be 
inconsistent? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  answer  that  there 
is  no  problem.  Reason  No.  1:  I  respect 
and  admire  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  I  would  not  gladly  have  seen  him 
bereft  of  the  Harkin  amendment  which 
he  put  so  much  into  last  year. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
still  supports  the  Harkin  amendment 
that  now  is  the  law? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  And,  second,  and  an 
even  more  important  reason,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  really  know  the  total  answer 
to  this  problem  of  how  best  we  can  solve 
human  rights  and  still  be  able  to  provide 
some  help  for  the  developing  countries. 
So  I  say,  let  us  see  how  Harkin  works 
on  the  two  banks,  the  Asian  and  the  Afri- 
can, where  it  now  exists,  and  then  let  us, 
overall,  put  in  the  Carter  language,  the 
language  which  is  in  the  committee  bill. 
There  is  really  nothing  inconsistent  about 
having  a  two-tiered  system  for  those 
agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  has 
expired. 

fOn  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reuss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  willingness 
to  yield  in  order  to  discuss  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  we  would  not  want  to  test  this  with 


the  other  four  international  financial 
institutions.  After  all,  they  are  involved 
in  the  same  kind  of  lending  in  most 
cases. 

Why  should  we  not  instruct  the  sev- 
eral Directors  to  follow  that  same  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  the  other  insti- 
tutions? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
swer is  that  when  I  voted  for  the  Harkin 
amendment,  it  was  the  only  game  in 
town.  I  did  not  have  the  parhamentary 
opportunity  to  purge  it  of  its  overstrin- 
gency  in  one  aspect  and  its  overleniency 
or  its  loophole  in  the  other,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  lot  better  than  nothing.  It 
did  succeed  in  stopping  at  least  one  loan, 
the  one  to  Chile,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Tom  Harkin,  for 
having  accomplished  that. 

But  now  we  have  the  chance  to  do  this 
thing  from  the  beginning,  not  through 
hasty  fioor  language.  That  is  why  the 
language  which  the  administration,  af- 
ter much  study,  has  approved  is  in  this 
bill.  If  we  want  to  put  the  Harkin  over- 
lay in  it,  we  can.  But  I  recommend  that 
we  don't. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Harkin  amendment. 
The  principles  of  the  present  Harkin 
law  should  be  applied  to  the  other  inter- 
national financial  institutions. 

I  cannot  believe  that  President  Carter 
has  a  full  understanding  of  what  the 
Badillo-Harkin  -Rousselot  amendment 
does  to  strengthen  H.R.  5262.  This  bill 
provides  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Financial 
Corporation,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  the  Asian  Development  Fund. 
President  Carter  has  been  outspoken  in 
his  intention  to  advance  human  rights. 
The  Harkin  amendment  is  already  in- 
cluded in  existing  law  (P.L.  94-302) 
which  governs  two  multilateral  lending 
agencies  and  the  Ford  administration 
was  able  to  live  with  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Harkin -Badillo -Rousselot  amendment. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  here  today, 
I  think,  have  our  eye  on  one  general 
target  or  goal,  and  that  is  this:  How  can 
we  best  advance  the  cause  of  human 
rights?  How  can  we  best  advance  the 
human  condition? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  what  this  is  the  primary  motive  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  primary  mo- 
tive of  the  Carter  administration.  The 
question  that  transcends  that,  though, 
is:  How  do  we  best  achieve  that  goal? 
What  means  do  we  use? 

I  think  we  have  a  very  fundamental 
problem  that  we  should  talk  about  and 
that  we  should  address,  and  that  is  this : 
What  is  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  and 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  in 
effecting  our  goals  and  implementing  our 
goals? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  we  have 
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an  administration  that  Is  not 
with  our  goals,  that  is  not 
to  our  goals,  perhaps  it  is 
the  legislative  branch  to  be 
this  joint  effort  to  achieve  th^ 
to,  perhaps,  mandate  certain 
action,  although  even  then 
give   me   difficulty.   I   think 
though,  when  we  do  have 
of  goals,  the  legislative  brancii 
ernment  has  to  give  a  certajn 
of— I  hate  to  use  the  word  " 
let  us  say,  discretion,  to  the 
branch  regarding  the  exact 
or  will  not  use.  And  at  all  tim*s 
exercise  tremendous  oversigh 
manner  in  which  the 
exercises  its  discretion  and 
those  goals. 

By  the  Reuss  language  wd 
effort  to  codify  the  congresslor  al 
and  exhort  the  admlnistratioi , 
instruments  at  Its  disposal, 
manner  It  thinks  best,  to 
goals,  the  advancement  of 
himian  rights.  It  is  the  opm^on 
administration,  as  it  was  the 
the  last  administration,  tha 
best  to  set  in  concrete  the 
that  we  can  or  cannot  use, 
not  best  to  set  in  concrete 
that  we  m\ist  vote  no  imder 
cumstances.  That  is  what  thi  > 
all  about. 

There  is  no  magic  to  the 
guage,  there  is  no  magic  to 
language,  and  there  Is  no  miglc 
Harkln  language.  As  a  matter 
there  are  about  a  dozen 
that  have  human  rights 
tached  to  them  and  that  dlfffer 
language  as  to  the  instruments 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
of  the  Members  here  who  woiild 
to  be  tremendously  expert  in 
diplomacy.  We  do  the  best  we 
the  legislative  branch.  Howej/er 
Secretary  of  State  Cooper  did 
fore  the  International 
stltutlons     Subcommittee 
asked  about  the  Harkln 
what  he  thought  of  it,  he 

Well,  In  my  Judgment,  it  Is 
somewhat  coarse  .  . .  and  In  the 
have  the  effect  of  worsening 
conditions  in  less  developed 
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There  is  no  question  then 
flclal  position  of  the  Carter 
tlon  Is.  Further  we  ought 
that  the  public  at  large  Is 
fuse  matters  as  far  as  mean^ 
and  targets  and  instnunenti 
responsibility  to  make  the 
slons,   and   then  to  educatd 
stituency.  It  is  a  diflBcult  responsibility, 
but  it  goes  with  the  job  of  b^lng  a  good 
Congressman. 

I  have  made  the  commei)t 
present  language  that  exists 
ter-American  Development 
African   Development   Func 
work. 


What  do  I  mean  by  that? 
all,  we  did  not  disapprove 
loans  made  by  the  Inter 
opment  Bank  to  Chile.  Ther« 
loans  to  Chile  that  were 
we  just  happened  to  vote 
them.  It  accomplished 
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tive nature,  and  may  very  well  have  been 
most  counterproductive. 

But  the  primary  experience  that  we 
have  had  with  the  Harkln  language  is  not 
with  respect  to  the  multilateral  institu- 
tions, it  has  been  in  our  bilateral  aid  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Now,  what  has  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  done?  Why  was 
the  gentleman  from  California  able  to 
get  up  and  say  that  former  President 
Ford  changed  his  mind  and  said,  "Oh, 
we  can  work  with  the  Harkln  amend- 
ment." The  question  Is,  What  did  he 
mean  by  the  word  "work"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
LaFalce  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  what  the  past  President  was 
really  saying  was  not  that  they  could 
"work  with  It,"  but  that  they  could 
"clrciunvent  it." 

How  could  they  circumvent  it?  Easily. 
Go  to  an  interoffice  memo  of  AID,  an 
interoffice  memo  that  I  have  in  my  brief- 
case, raising  the  question  of  how  AID 
should  Interpret  and  implement  Harkin's 
language.  The  memo  said:  Let  us  not 
look  to  what  the  primary  effect  of  the 
loan  would  be,  let  us  uot  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  principal  effect  of  the  loan 
would  be  "to  go  to  needy  people,  let  us 
simply  ask  the  question:  What  is  the 
"principal  purpose"?  And  obviously,  the 
"principal  purpose"  of  every  AID  loan 
is  to  aid  needy  people.  Hence,  the  Harkln 
loophole  always  applies. 

So  they  have  adopted  the  principal 
purpose  test.  And  AID  l;as  come  up  with 
the  formulation  that  if  the  principal 
purpose  Is  to  aid  needy  people,  even 
though  that  not  be  the  prlmnr>'  effect, 
that  suffices  and  we  would  not  even  have 
to  raise  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  are  violations  of  himian  rights. 

So,  the  way  they  have  worked  with  it  is 
to  totally  circumvent  it. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  have  made  a  rather  convincing 
argument  on  the  point  that  if  we  some- 
how can  ascertain  that  this  loan  is  for 
needy  purposes,  that  everything  else 
ends  and  that  the  loan  can  go  forward. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether 
there  are  any  auditing  procedures,  or 
whether  there  is  any  way  we  can  monitor 
whether  or  not  the  "money  is  being  used 
for  needy  purposes.  If  that  Is  the  case 
then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  whether 
In  fact  this  loophole  causes  us  problems 
or  not,  at  least  we  have  the  checks  and 
balances  and  the  power  of  review  so  that 
at  a  later  time  we  can  iletermine  whether 
or  not  it  was  used  for  needy  people. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Let  me  expand  on  that. 
I  think  Congress  will  exercise  much 
greater  oversight  in  the  future  on  all 
these  loans.  I  do  not  think  Congress, 
however,  can  possibly  review  the  loan  be- 


fore It  is  made.  But  I  think  I  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  further  point. 
The  Issue  of  hiunan  rights  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  but  there  are  a  great 
many  issues  of  tremendous  Importance. 
And  in  our  foreign  policy,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  all  of  the  U.S.  inter- 
ests, of  which  human  rights  is  a  great 
one. 

But  we  must  also  take  into  consid- 
eration our  diplomatic,  political,  and  our 
security  Interests.  They  too  are  great.  I 
do  not  think  It  is  appropriate  for  us  to 
single  out  just  one.  Perhaps  we  should 
just  say  there  should  be  another  excep- 
tion in  addition  to  the  needy,  exception, 
for  example,  whether  this  loan  would 
advance  the  security  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Badillo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  LaFalce  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  about  time? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  feeling  as  to 
whether  I  could  offer  at  the  proper  time 
a  motion  for  limitation  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  discussion  thereon.  Could 
we  agree  to  end  the  debate  by  3:15? 
Would  that  be  too  restrictive? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
object. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  was  just  an  In- 
quiry ;  I  was  offering  no  motion. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  because  we  have  agreed 
to  a  committee  amendment  that  spe- 
cifically addresses  Itself  to  his  question. 
Under  the  committee  amendment  previ- 
ously adopted,  we  require  that  our  rep- 
resentatives to  the  lending  institutions 
submit  semiannual  reports  in  which 
they  Identify  the  the  categories  of  loans 
so  that  w^e  will  be  able  to  identify 
whether  the  loans  that  are  being  pro- 
vided meet  basic  human  needs,  and  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  know  exactly 
what  is  happening,  if  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment is  agreed  opon. 

I  want  to  add  that  if  the  Harkin 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  existing  language  that  in 
any  way  places  any  restrictions  whatso- 
ever on  giving  loans  to  people  who  are 
the  most  blatant  violators  of  human 
rights. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made 
two  arguments  against  the  amendment 
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offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York:  One,  that  it  was  too  strict  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  a  restrictive  movement 
by  requiring  a  "no"  vote;  and  two.  that 
it  was  too  lenient.  The  too  lenient  por- 
tion of  the  argument  falls  on  its  face 
because  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  that  there  is  a  check  and 
balance  on  whether  or  not  the  money 
is  being  used  for  human  purposes. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
to  prohibit  assistance  to  those  countries 
which  consistently  participate  in  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  unless  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  that  aid  will  di- 
rectly benefit  needy  people  in  those 
countries. 

The  language  in  this  amendment  Is 
surely  as  necessary  as  It  was  2  years  ago 
when  we  approved  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment to  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975.  At  that 
time,  we  recognized  the  strong  need  for 
greater  accountability  for  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  were  channeling  to  develop- 
ing countries  through  our  participation 
In  the  international  lending  institutions. 
In  addition,  we  recognized  that  the  time 
liad  come  to  include  our  basic  respect 
for  human  rights  as  a  major  considera- 
tion In  our  foreign  policy. 

The  human  rights  situation  has  cer- 
tainly not  improved  in  the  last  2  years. 
Amnesty  International  reports  that  in 
the  past  year  "there  has  been  a  slight 
but  unmistakable  deterioration  in  the 
overall  human  rights  situation,"  parti- 
cularly In  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 30,000  political  prisoners  are  be- 
ing held  by  those  four  countries  alone, 
despite  the  fact  that  Chile  claims  to  have 
started  a  major  amnesty  program." 

As  this  situation  continues,  the  de- 
mand for  this  comitry  to  take  strong, 
public  action  increases.  It  becomes  more 
important  that  our  human  ritrhts  policy 
Include  the  message  that  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  financally  support 
those  countries  whose  citizens  are  the 
subject  of  brutal  and  Inhumane  treat- 
ment. 

The  Carter  administration  showed  its 
willingness  to  make  that  message  clear 
from  the  beginning.  From  the  time  of 
his  Inaugural  address,  when  the  Presi- 
dent devoted  significant  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  our  respect  for  human 
rights.  It  was  obvious  that  there  was  to 
be  a  new  commitment  to  Improving  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  The  reduction  of  aid  to  Ar- 
gentina. Uruguay,  and  Ethiopia  demon- 
strated that  President  Carter  and  Sec- 
retary Vance  were  willing  to  take  posi- 
tive public  action  consistent  with  the 
stated  policy. 

Consequently,  I  am  astonished  at  the 
administration's  support  of  the  human 
rights  language  currently  included  in 
this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  lan- 
guage has  the  strength  of  the  amend- 
ment we  now  have  under  consideration. 


Title  V,  which  says  that  our  represent- 
atives to  the  international  lending  in- 
stitutions shall  use  their  voice  and  vote 
to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights, 
in  fact  does  not  require  us  to  do  any- 
thing. 

The  committee  argues  that  the 
Harkin-Badlllo  amendment  Is  consider- 
ably weaker  than  Its  own  language  be- 
cause the  provision  which  permits  the 
U.S.  executive  directors  In  these  institu- 
tions to  vote  yes  on  loans  to  human 
rights  violators  where  that  aid  will  di- 
rectly benefit  needy  people  Is  too  big  a 
"loophole."  I  disagree  with  the  commit- 
tee's assessment.  The  so-called  loop- 
hole was  Included  to  allow  us  Oie  flexi- 
bility to  meet  our  assurances  to  poor 
people  throughout  the  world.  The  three 
votes  in  the  World  Bank  on  loans  to 
Chile  showed  how  it  could  work.  On  two 
loans,  the  U.S.  representative  voted  "yes," 
but  voted  "no"  when  It  came  to  support 
for  the  Bank  of  Chile. 

It  is  true  that  the  amendment  can  be 
abused  by  simply  voting  no,  and  dis- 
charging ourselves  from  the  obligation 
to  do  anything  further.  But,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Carter  administration  would 
use  the  Harkin  language  in  a  mechanical 
way,  adhering  to  the  letter  but  not  the 
spirit  of  the  law — we  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect something  different  from  the  Presi- 
dent. When  used  properly,  the  amend- 
ment can  be  a  most  effective  tool  In  the 
battle  for  human  rights.  Our  required 
"no"  vote  on  certain  loans,  when  com- 
bined with  a  strong  effort  to  Insure  that 
other  participants  In  these  multilateral 
institutions  support  our  positions,  can  be 
a  major  positive  step,  and  can  insure  that 
we  place  pressure  where  It  Is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  recently 
visited  Argentina  as  the  House  delegate 
to  the  International  Water  Conference. 
In  Argentina  today  the  question  of  hu- 
man rights  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  free  speech  is  tolerated  or  whether 
freedom  of  the  press  is  allowed.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  Individuals 
have  the  right  to  exist  at  all  If  they  dis- 
agree with  the  regime  in  power.  Dissi- 
dents regularly  disappear  from  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  government 
Is  cloaked  In  the  rusted  armor  of  fear 
and  repression. 

While  In  Argentina,  I  was  confronted 
by  many  people  who  asked  If  I  could  do 
something  about  "getting  those  human 
rights  people  off  our  backs."  Repeal  of 
the  Harkln  amendment  Is  just  the  kind 
of  action  they  are  looking  for.  If  we  ap- 
prove the  current  language  in  H.R.  5262, 
we  are  taking  a  step  backward  in  our 
human  rights  policy.  Therefore,  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  Ba- 
dillo amendment  in  order  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  human  rights  title 
of  H.R.  5262  is  a  most  Important  meas- 
ure. It  adds  to  this  already  fine  and  nec- 
essary bill  an  explicit  statement  of  our 
moral  intent  and  standards  in  interna- 
tional relations.   Nonetheless  the  lan- 


guage in  title  VI  is  no  more,  than  a 
toothless,  unenforceable  statement  of 
policy. 

The  Badillo  amendment  gives  muscle 
and  sinew  to  the  skeletal  framework  con- 
tained In  this  human  rights  section. 

I  supported  the  effort  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  com- 
mittee because  I  wish  to  see  this  Con- 
gress join  those  speaking  out  on  the  basic 
rights  of  all  people  under  all  govern- 
ments. Let  us  carry  on  our  commitment 
not  only  In  words  or  rhetoric,  as  Is  fre- 
quently the  case,  but  in  action.  This 
amencinent  has  been  characterized  as  a 
constraint  on  diplomatic  prerogatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  repeat  the 
last  sentence.  This  amendment  has  been 
characterized  as  a  restraint  on  diplo- 
matic prerogatives.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  measure  is  in  fact  a  congresslonally 
Inspired  standard,  which  is  our  preroga- 
tive, by  which  our  representatives  in 
those  international  lending  institutions 
shall  carry  out  their  duties. 

We  as  Members  of  Congress  must  show 
our  leadership  in  human  rights.  If  this 
legislation,  title  VI,  is  the  Carter-in- 
spired language,  then  I  say  let  us  not  fol- 
low the  President  blindly,  let  us  talk,  and 
let  us  follow  our  own  instincts  and  our 
own  inspiration  when  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  are  right. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Badillo  amendment  as  both  a  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  and  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  our  international  develop- 
ment efforts.  Let  us  not  regress  in  our  ef- 
forts for  human  rights  but  progress  by 
adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  discussion  on 
this  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  completed  by  20  min- 
utes past  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  committee  amendment 
and  aU  amendments  thereto  terminate 
at  3:20  p.m.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  will  the  gentleman  assure  us  that 
there  will  be  no  attempt  in  any  way  to 
cut  off  people  who  want  to  speak  not 
only  to  the  amendment  but  also  any 
aspect  of  the  amendment?  There  are  an 
awful  lot  of  people  standing.  Would  the 
chairman  extend  it  to  half  an  hour? 
There  are  many  people  standing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  us  compromise 
and  make  It  3:25.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  cutting  off  anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  end  at  3:25. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

MOTION    OFFEBEO    BT    MR.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
completed  by  3:25  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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The    question    was    taken 
Chairman  announced  that  th« 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairma|i 
I  ask  for  a  recorded  vote, 
that  I  make  the  point  of 
quonun  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair 
Eighty-two  Members  are  pres 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that 
rule  XXUI.  clause  2.  he  will  vacate 
ceedings  under  the  call  when 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  p 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
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VaOnTTU    CALL    VACATHJ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hum  red  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quori  im  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pr(  sent.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  XXi:  I.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shiU  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resmn  (  its  busi 
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ness. 

The  pending  order  of 
request  for  a  recorded  vote  on 
offered  by  the  gentleman  froih 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
draw  my  request  for  a 

So  the  motion  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Member 
at  the  time  the  motion  was 
recognized  for  10  seconds 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  I 
mitted  to  yield  my  time  to 
guished  gentleman  from 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairms  n 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objectio  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
nizes   the  gentleman   from 
Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr 
House  seems  to  be  on  the 
futing  action  taken  by  the 
gress.  action  which  put  this  " 
on  record  as  an  advocate 
rights  for  citizens  living  in 
regimes  anywhere  on  the 
globe.  The  full  Banking 
support  of  action  taken  in  tl 
tional    Development 
committee,    eliminated 
the  authorization  we  are 
day  which  would  instu-e  a  " 
the  United  States  for  any  " 
tion  consistently  violating 
rights  of  its  citizens.  As  it 
our  representatives  to  the 
ing  institutions  have 
tion  to  decide  when  to 
when  to  vote  yes,   and 
minimal  pressure  on  them 
which  might  receive 
to   make   a   sincere  effort 
promote,  and  guarantee 
Our  vote  is  no  longer  where 
has  been. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  thit 
mittee  has  realized  the  Imjiortance 
emphasizing     that     Americ£  n 
must  go  to  meet  basic  humin 
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the  grass  roots  level.  During  the  94th 
Congress,  I  promoted  an  amendment  to 
the  authorization  for  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  which  would 
have  directed  money  into  cooperatives 
and  credit  unions  at  the  local  level  and, 
while  that  was  not  adopted,  I  believe 
the  emphasis  of  this  legislation  on  basic 
human  needs  is  a  step  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  defeated.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  advance  the  cause 
of  human  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  is  supported.  It  would 
be  outrageous  to  scuttle  the  Harkln 
amendment  after  we  fought  so  hard  for 
it,  and  wrote  it  into  law  in  1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  BADttLO) . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Let  us  overwhelmingly  approve  it 
in  this  Congress,  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
conditions  in  the  world  have  not 
changed.  What  Inspired  the  1976  Harkin 
amendment  is  as  true  today,  in  1977,  as 
it  was  in  1976. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  LONC) . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Harkin 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  a  great  deal  of  thought 
I  am  forced  to  support  the  Harkin 
amendment  without  any  reservations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Moorhead)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylva^  ia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Harkin  amendment  which  re- 
stricts U.S.  taxpayers'  assistance  to 
countries  which  protect  human  rights. 
Our  country  is  overextended  in  its  for- 
eign aid  efforts.  This  is  a  logical  way  to 
limit  our  overextension:  and  to  strike  a 
blow  for  human  rights  at  the  same  time. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Wax- 
man.  Nolan,  and  Bennett  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Harkin.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Harkin)  . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  National  Council 


of  Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Con- 
ference, the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  and  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation  have 
stated,  I  urge  the  Members  not  to  take 
a  step  backward.  All  of  these  groups  sup- 
port the  BadlUo  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  to  the 
Members  what  Robert  McNamara  said 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  to  the 
Members  what  Robert  McNamara  said 
just  2  weeks  ago,  at  a  breakfast  meeting 
with  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law. 

No.  1,  he  said,  "Don't  let  the  techno- 
crats (like  me)  make  the  decisions."  He 
said  they  "must  be  made  by  the  politi- 
cians or  elected  officials." 

No.  2,  he  said,  there  "must  be  uniform 
application  to  each  international  insti- 
tution." 

No.  3,  Mr.  McNamara  said  there  "must 
be  uniform  application  to  each  and  every 
nation." 

This  is  what  the  purpose  of  the  Har- 
kin amendment  is,  and  if  Mr.  McNamara 
says  it  is  good  enough  for  him,  it  ought 
to  be  good  enough  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook) . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
did  it  before,  and  we  can  do  it  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin)  gave  the  impression  that  Mr. 
McNamara  favored  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  is  incorrect.  Further, 
President  Carter  favors  the  committee 
amendment,  and  he  opposes  the  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Badillo  amendment 
and  support  the  position  of  the  Carter 
administration,  which  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  advancement  of  hiunan  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta)  . 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nolan)  . 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  election  campaign  of  1976,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  joined  together 
in  asserting  the  need  for  a  foreign  pol- 
icy which  reflects  the  morality,  the  de- 
cency, the  humanity,  and  the  idealism 
of  the  American  people.  We  campaigned 
on  the  need  for  a  change  from  the  pol- 
icies of  the  past  because  the  American 
people,  and  the  force  of  world  opinion, 
demanded  it.  The  Badlllo-Harkin 
amendment  brings  the  force  of  law  to  the 
defense  of  human  rights  by  effectively 
denying  economic  aid  to  governments 
which  deny  their  citizens  dignity,  jus- 
tice, and  basic  human  rights.  At  the 
same  time,  the  amendment  guards 
against  denial  of  aid  which  will  go  di- 
rectly to  oppressed  people  without  help- 
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ing  the  dictators  who  rule.  The  amend- 
ment carries  with  it  a  new  spirit  of  hope 
for  oppressed  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Harkin  amendments  to 
H.R.  5262.  The  proposals  present  us  with 
a  very  real  opportimity  to  demonstrate 
that  our  commitment  to  human  rights 
in  foreign  policy  is  more  than  mere( 
rhetoric. 

The  language  in  the  committee  bill 
regarding  human  rights  is  simply  not 
strong  enough.  In  reality  by  only  en- 
couraging the  United  States  to  oppose 
the  providing  of  aid  to  nations  who  are 
in  violation  of  basic  principles  of  human 
rights,  has  no  real  practical  force.  It 
must  be  unequivocally  understood  and 
stated  that  this  Nation  will  not  approve 
any  assistance  to  nations  which  show 
"a  persistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  human  rights." 

The  position  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  human  rights  enjoys 
wide  support  among  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Yet  despite  its  popularity,  it  is 
a  position  which  Is  susceptible  to  criti- 
cism if  it  is  applied  in  a  weak,  incomplete, 
or  selective  fashion.  I  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Harkin  amendments  to  be 
more  in  line  with  the  policies  of  the 
Carter  administration  and  the  American 
people. 

There  are  many  including  myself  who 
have  grave  reservations  about  this  bill 
and  especially  the  magnitude  of  the  fi- 
nancial commitment  we  are  making.  We 
continue  to  carry  an  undue  amount  of 
the  financial  burden  for  these  institu- 
tions and  what  is  worse  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  hypocritical  positions  of 
agreeing  to  provide  massive  amounts  of 
assistance  to  nations  which  are  not 
alined  politically  with  us. 

Certainly  if  this  Congress  is  going  to 
approve  an  authorization  of  $5.2  billion 
to  fund  these  various  international 
banks,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  taxpayers  to  insure  that  their 
funds  will  not  be  used  to  sanction  or  even 
support  any  nation  which  does  not  re- 
spect the  human  rights  of  their  citizens. 

It  should  be  noted  that  those  con- 
cerned that  this  amendment  will  dan- 
gerously tie  the  hands  of  American  for- 
eign policy  are  talking  through  their 
hats.  Not  only  is  the  language  of  the 
Harkin  amendment  clear  as  to  those 
nations  to  whom  these  sancticns  would 
apply — it  also  provides  an  exception  for 
those  nations  which  show  that  the  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  serve  basic  human 
needs  in  their  nation. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to 
tie  human  rights  into  foreign  assistance 
moneys.  Thus  far  we  have  stated  our  po- 
sitions in  resolutions  which  have  no 
binding  effect.  Here  we  are  talking  about 
verj-  substantial  funds  designed  to  aid 
many  nations.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  millions  and  even  billions  of 
American  dollars  should  be  given  to  na- 
tions which  engage  in  torture,  detention 
without  charges,  and  other  violations 
of  human  rights.  There  is  no  reason  why 


American  money  should  go  to  nations 
which  harbor  international  terrorists. 
The  days  of  unquestioned  and  uncondi- 
tioned doling  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  money 
must  end.  Ti^  days  of  morality  in  US 
foreign  poltiiy  must  return. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Badillo)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote.  A  recorded  vote 
was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BADILLO 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Badillo:  In 
title  VI,  add  a  new  section  602  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  Initiate 
a  wide  consultation,  beginning  with  the  In- 
dustrialized democracies,  designed  to  develop 
a  viable  standard  for  the  meeting  of  basic 
human  needs  and  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  and  a  mechanism  for  acting  together 
to  Insure  that  the  rewards  of  international 
economic  cooperation  are  especially  available 
to  those  who  subscribe  to  such  standards  and 
are  seen  to  be  moving  toward  making  them 
effective  In  their  own  systems  of  governance. 

(b)  No  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  progress  made  in  carrying  out 
this  section. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
merely  an  amendment  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  initiate  international 
negotiations  to  develop  a  viable  standard 
for  the  meeting  of  basic  human  needs 
and  for  the  protection  of  human  rights 
so  that  in  the  future  we  will  have  the 
kind  of  specific  rules  that  we  would  have 
wished  to  have  had  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
considered  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo) 
has  been  kind  enough  to  show  me.  I 
think  it  is  a  well  considered  and  con- 
structive amendment,  and  since  I  have 
just  found  out  that  I  cannot  beat  him, 
I  will  join  him.  So  I  am  pleased  to  accept 
the  Badillo  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
cent human  rights  uproar  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  explicit  application 
of  human  rights  as  criteria  for  security 
assistance  to  other  countries  have  put 
an  unprecedented  focus  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights  and  on  the  definition  and 
attainment  of  American  values  in  gen- 


eral. Now  is  the  time  for  an  informed 
national  exploration  of  the  issue  which 
has  bedeviled  this  Nation  since  Wood- 
row  Wilson :  How  do  we  meld  our  values 
as  a  people  into  an  increasingly  tough, 
complex,  and  interdependent  world 
where  other  nations  may  not  share 
them? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  several  prem- 
ises for  consideration : 

First,  that  human  rights  and  values 
are  an  integral  part  of  an  American  tra- 
dition that  is  two  centuries  old.  V/e  rec- 
ognize them  as  essential  to  the  quality 
of  our  lives; 

Second,  that  other  values — like  the 
pursuit  of  security,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness— are  equally  a  part  of  our  history 
and  national  fabric,  despite  their  re- 
current misuse,  especially  in  the  last 
decade; 

Third,  that,  as  individuals  or  as  a 
nation,  we  cannot  pursue  any  of  our 
values  to  complete  attainment  without 
unacceptably  eroding  other  values.  The 
administration's  decision  to  continue  se- 
curity assistance  to  South  Korea,  I  be- 
lieve, was  an  explicit  recognition  that 
we  would  support  a  nation  with  a  dubi- 
ous record  in  human  rights  in  order  to 
maintain  other  interests  important  to 
our  security. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  nature  of  foreign  policy  is  to  seek 
the  best  balance  possible  of  our  values, 
realizing  that  our  values  inescapably 
conflict  with  each  other  and  that  other 
nations  have  the  leverage  to  diminish 
our  attainment  of  any  of  them.  The  trick 
is  to  maintain  both  human  rights  values 
and  a  deep  appreciation  of  what  can 
realistically  be  done.  Human  rights  with- 
out regard  to  practical  consequences  may 
be  mindless  idealism,  even  as  pragma- 
tism without  regard  to  human  rights 
and  similar  values  leads  us  back  to  Viet- 
nam and  Watergate. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  reluctantly  oppose  any  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5262  which  would,  in  ef- 
fect, make  it  mandatory  for  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives to  international  financial 
institutions  to  vote  against  loans  to  na- 
tions engaging  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  human  rights,  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  the  loan  appli- 
cation itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  concern  for 
human  rights  is  as  deep  as  that  of  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  I  urge  a 
negative  vote  to  these  well-intentioned 
amendments  only  because  I  believe  they 
would: 

Fail  to  achieve  their  objective  of  pro- 
moting human  rights;  and 

Endanger  other  goals  and  values  of 
this  Nation  abroad. 

First,  there  is  a  problem  of  definition. 
How  can  we  consistently  decide  when  a 
human  rights  violation  is  gross  enough 
to  trigger  a  loan  denial?  And,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  we  tend  to  define  human  rights 
as  political  and  civil  liberties.  Third 
World  countries,  looking  at  the  blemishes 
in  our  own  country,  tend  to  see  them 
more  as  social  and  economic  rights. 

Second,  such  amendments  will 
threaten  to  cripple  the  effective  work- 
ing of  the  financial  institutions  in  which 
they  are  applied.  The  United  States  pro- 
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grassroots  benefits  in  a 
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stance  where  morality   has 
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frankly,  I  beUeve  the  primer 
of  such  amendments  would 
us,  at  least  temporarily,  feel 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
claim  that  such  amendments 
sary  to  reassert  congressiona 
foreign   policy.    I   ask    what 
gained  by  pursuing  a  course 
Ises  to  be  futile,  if  not 
tive? 

Finally,  I  have  consistently 
efforts  by  the  House  last  sessi<)n 
into  law  language  that  wou 
tee  consideration  of  human 
diplomatic   relations  with 
tries.  I  have  encouraged 
end  as  a  member  of  the  Houje 
tional  Relations  Committee 
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cause  the  Ford  administratiofi 
little  or  no  concern  about 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
gress,  therefore,  had  a  resp 
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amendment. 
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an  insult  to  President 
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to  their  advancement.  The  problem  is  too 
tough  and  complex,  however,  to  be  solved 
through  mandated  inflexible  or  auto- 
matic responses.  This  Nation,  at  long 
last,  is  headed  the  right  way  on  human 
rights.  We  have  a  President  who  has 
advanced  this  cause  at  every  opportu- 
nity. Now  is  the  time  to  give  President 
Carter  a  chance  to  promote  human 
rights,  trusting  that  his  ability  and  de- 
termination may  In  the  end  be  more  sue- 

C6SSful. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  by  Congressman 
Badillo. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  in  this 
discussion  that  all  of  us  recognize  that 
consideration  of  basic  human  rights  as  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy  is  not  something 
that  began  with  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

During  the  past  2  years,  Congress  has 
made  great  strides  in  making  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  hiunan  rights  an  in- 
tegral part  of  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions. What  the  Harkin  amendment  did 
was  attempt  to  integrate  moral — not  just 
political — considerations  into  our  lend- 
ing and  aid  packages.  That  amendment 
affected  two  of  our  multilateral  lend- 
ing institutions,  and  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful effort.  What  Mr.  Badillo  is  pro- 
posing is  a  reasonable  expansion  of  that 
concept  to  include  other  lending  com- 
mitments which  this  body  makes. 

That  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  reason- 
able request,  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
not  only  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
human  rights  as  a  matter  of  policy,  as 
this  bill  does,  but  that  we  give  some  en- 
forcement power  to  Congress  to  make 
this  commitment  more  than  congression- 
al lipservice  to  what  is  an  important  part 
of  the  administration's  foreign  policy. 

Since  this  House  has  the  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayers  to  carry  out  our  lend- 
ing capabilities  in  the  most  honest  and 
humane  way,  then  it  is  not  enough  to 
merely  state  policy  and  leave  the  en- 
forcement of  that  policy  to  the  State 
Department.  What  results  is  that  any  ad- 
ministration   can   make    arbitrary   de- 
cisions about  who  violates  human  rights 
and  who  does  not;   what  Mr.  Badillo 
is  suggesting  is  that  Congress  take  its 
appropriate  role  in  making  sure  that  thus 
policy  is  carried  out.  Without  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  taking  a  step  backward 
by  disassociating  ourselves  with  the  suc- 
cessful measures  passed  last  year  by  this 
House,   and  we  will  be  abdicating  our 
role  in  shaping  American  foreign  pohcy. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  argue  with 
the  need  to  make  the  consideration  of 
hu'-ian  rights  a  cornerstone  of  American 
reli»tions  with  the  underdeveloped  and 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  do  it,  let  us  do  it  in  a 
way   so   that   we   demonstrate   we   are 
serious.    The    Badillo    amendment,    by 
writing  in  enforcement  power  in  a  pol- 
icy that  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  committee,  will  further  the  cause  of 
human  rights  as  it  has  been  espoused  by 
the  Carter  administration  and,  in  the 
process,  make  Congress  an  active  partner 
in  the  effort  to  approach  our  foreign  com- 
mitments in  a  more  humane  and  con- 
sistent way. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 


support  of  the  Badillo  amendment  to 
H.R.  5262,  legislation  authorizing  In- 
creased U.S.  participation  in  interna- 
tional lending  institutions.  My  col- 
league's amendment  very  simply  directs 
the  U.S.  representative  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  each  of  these  institutions  to 
vote  against  any  loan,  credit,  or  guaran- 
tee to  any  government  which  engages  in 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  human  rights. 

To  Insure  that  the  innocent  and  the 
needy  in  the  Third  World  are  not  forced 
to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  mistakes 
of  their  governments,  an  exemption  is 
provided  for  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance which  is  directly  targeted  to  the 
poor  In  a  recipient  country. 

Thus,  the  amendment  affords  us  some 
flexibility  while  eliminating  any  doubts 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  our  position  on 
human  rights.  I  strongly  approve  of  this 
attempt  to  bring  financial  backing  to 
what  is  already  the  stated  will  of  the 
Congress.  Turning  our  Intent  Into  en- 
forceable policy  can  only  Increase  the 
strength  of  our  position  and  make  it  a 
more  effective  one.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  put  our  money  behind 
our  words,  and  to  adopt  today  the  Badillo 
amendment  to  H.R.  5262. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Badillo 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  representative  of 
the  American  people,  is  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
A  concern  raised  not  in  rhetoric,  but  in 
a  forthright  manner  as  contained  In  this 
amendment. 

It  is  ironic  that  recent  Presidential 
and  congressional  proclamations  about 
human  rights  are  welcomed  and  yet 
viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  the  inter- 
national community.  For  It  is  Indeed  a 
fact  that  the  record  of  the  United  States 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  universal 
human  rights  has  to  date  been  less  than 
admirable.  The  United  States  has  not 
been  a  moral  leader  In  advocating  the 
cause  of  universal  human  rights,  partic- 
ularly within  international  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  United  Nations. 

In  1948,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Issued  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  It  was  proclaimed 
as  the  first  step  in  the  formulation  of 
an  "international  bill  of  human  rights" 
that  would  have  legal  as  well  as  moral 
force.  The  enactment  of  an  International 
bill  of  human  rights  was  completed  only 
in  December  1966,  when  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights,  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the  Op- 
tional Protocol  Thereto. 

Another  decade  elapsed  before  the 
covenants  were  ratified  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  countries  to  bring  them  into 
force.  Twenty-eight  years  after  this 
comprehensive  undertaking,  It  became  a 
reality. 

Today  as  we  debate  the  merits  of  this 
amendment,  37  nations  have  ratified  and 
51  nations  have  signed  the  International 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cul- 
tural Rights.  The  United  States,  to  date 
has  neither  signed  or  ratified  this  cove- 
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nant.  Thirty-five  nations  have  ratified 
and  50  nations  have  signed  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights.  The  United  States,  to  date,  has 
neither  signed  or  ratified  this  covenant. 
I  was  heartened,  as  I  am  sure  you  were, 
to  hear  President  Carter  in  his  March 
17  address  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  state  that  the  United 
States  would  soon  sign  both  of  the  afore- 
mentioned covenants. 

Two  other  international  covenants 
which  focus  on  human  rights  bear  men- 
tioning. The  Convention  on  Racial  Dis- 
crimination was  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  in  1962.  To  date,  it  has 
not  been  ratified.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion was  signed  by  President  Truman  in 
1947  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  the 
same  year.  To  date,  it  has  not  been  rati- 
fied. 

What  better  way  to  demonstrate  to  the 
international  community  that  we  are 
concerned  and  intend  to  give  full  force 
and  meaning  to  our  commitment  than 
the  adoption  of  the  Badillo  amendment? 
His  amendment  would  simply  direct  the 
U.S.  representatives  in  the  international 
financial  institutions— IFI's — to  vote 
against  the  extension  of  financial  or 
technical  assistance  to  any  country 
which  engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  human  rights. 

The  President  has  voiced  his  concern 
and  his  intent  to  sign  two  major  human 
rights  documents.  The  House  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  likewise  demonstrate  its 
concern.  By  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
it  would  enhance  its  credibility  and  the 
creditability  of  the  U.S.  Government 
around  the  world,  by  the  simple  act  of 
mandating  to  our  IFI  representatives  to 
vote  "no." 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  sup- 
port the  Badillo-Harkin  amendment  to 
H.R.  5262 — the  International  Lending 
Institution  Authorization — when  it  is 
offered  in  the  House  today.  This  amend- 
ment requires  the  U.S.  representative  to 
six  International  lending  institutions— 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  Fund,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the 
African  Development  Fund— to  cast  a 
"no"  vote  on  new  loans  to  countries 
whose  governments  engage  in  flagrant 
violations  of  human  rights. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Badillo  and  Mr.  Harkin, 
and  supported  in  a  letter  to  the  House 
membership  by  myself  and  eight  of  our 
colleagues,  demonstrates  that  our  Na- 
tion intends  to  take  an  active  stand  on 
violations  of  human  rights  such  as  tor- 
ture and  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Badillo-Harkin  amendment  as- 
sures that  President  Carter's  bold  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  becomes  an  ef- 
fective tool  in  shaping  international  de- 
velopment policy.  It  gives  life  to  that 
partnership  the  President  mentioned  so 
often  during  his  Presidential  campaign: 
A  partnership  and  openness  between  the 


American  people  and  their  Government 
in  formulating  our  foreign  policy. 

I  applaud  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Badillo  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Harkin  of  Iowa,  for  their  keen  insight 
into  America's  role  in  international  lend- 
ing institutions  by  offering  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  will  begin  to  es- 
tablish a  foreign  policy  for  this  country 
which  will  be  consistent  with  our  Na- 
tion's political  and  moral  values. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

C3ommittee  amendment:  Page  7,  line  1, 
Insert: 

TITLE  VII — ^LIOHT  CAPITAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

SEC.  701.  (a)  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, In  connection  with  Its  voice  and  vote 
in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  African  Development 
Fund,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
shall  promote  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  light  capital  technologies,  otherwise 
known  as  Intermediate,  appropriate,  or  vil- 
lage technologies,  by  these  International  In- 
stitutions as  major  facets  of  their  develop- 
ment strategies,  with  major  emphasis  on  the 
production  and  conservation  of  energy 
through  light  capital  technologies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  no  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  annually  thereafter  on  the  progress  to- 
ward achieving  the  goals  of  this  title.  Each 
report  shall  Include  a  separate  and  com- 
prehensive discussion,  with  examples  of  spe- 
cific projects  and  policies,  of  each  Institu- 
tion's activity  in  light  capital  technologies 
and  of  United  States  efforts  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  each  Institution. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
committtee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    MATHIS 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathm:  In- 
sert the  foUowing  new  title  Immediately 
preceding  the  last  title  of  the  bill  and  re- 
number the  last  title. 

TITLE  Vin— HUMAN  NUTRITION  IN 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  801(a)  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  connection 
with  its  voice  and  vote  In  the  International 
Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Development, 


the  International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund,  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  to  combat  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition and  to  encourage  economic  devel- 
opment  In   the   developing   countries,   with 
particular  emphasis  on  assistance  to  those 
countries  that   are   determined  to  Improve 
their  own  agricultural  production,  by  seeking 
to  channel  assistance  for  agrlcultvirally  re- 
lated  development   to   those   projects   that 
would   aid  primarily  In  fulfilling  domestic 
food  and  nutrition  needs  and  In  alleviating 
hunger  and   malnutrition  In  the  recipient 
country.  The  United  States  Government  shall 
oppose   assistance   for   projects  that   would 
tend  to  Increase  exports  of  an  agrlciiltural 
commodity   If  the  United   States   Is   a   net 
exporter  of  the  same,  similar,  or  competing 
agricultural  commodity. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Treasury 
shall  report  quarterly  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro- 
gress towards  achieving  the  goals  of  this 
title. 

Mr.  MATHIS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
provide  a  little  background  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  as  to  what  this 
amendment  does.  I  believe  that  some 
members  of  the  Committee  will  recall 
that  2  years  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  along  with  a  few 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, discovered  and  pointed  out  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  a  prob- 
lem involving  the  importation  of  palm 
oil  into  this  country,  and  we  discovered, 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  research, 
that  not  only  was  palm  oil  coming  Into 
America,    but    that    American    dollars 
through  the  various  lending  agencies  In 
this  bill  were  being  used  to  promulgate 
the  cultivation  of  these  palm  oil  products. 
Therefore   an  amendment  was  offered 
last  year,  and  almost  adopted  by  the 
House,  to   prohibit  any  fund's  dollars 
being  used  to  cultivate  palm  oil  produc- 
tion in  various  countries,  particularly  in 
Indonesia. 

Subsequently  we  also  discovered  that 
other  agricultural  products  were  being 
affected  by  the  use  of  U.S.  dollars 
through  these  lending  agencies  involved 
In  this  legislation,  such  as  orange  juice. 
citrus  and  sugar  products,  and  any  num- 
ber of  other  agricultural  commodities. 

What  my  amendment  does  here  today 
is  simply  to  prohibit  the  use  of  our  dollars 
for  the  cultivation  of  any  crop  that  could 
be  brought  back  into  this  country  In  di- 
rect competition  with  American  agricul- 
tural products.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  point  that  I  have  of- 
fered this  all-embracing  language  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  that  would 
have  been  offered— it  was  printed  in  the 
Record — by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Moore)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Kelly"*  who  had  an 
amendment  offered  in  the  committee 
that  would  relieve  the  sugar,  palm  oil, 
and  citrus  crops.  My  language  is  more 
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all-inclusive  and  takes  into  confederation 
all  agricultural  aspects. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  th^  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  read  the  amendment, 
man  says  that  the 
oppose    assistance    for 
would  tend  to  increase  exports  o 
cultural  commodity  if  the  United 
is  a  net  expoi  ter  of  the  same, 
competing  agricultural  commokiity. 

It  seems  to  me  oflfhand  It  wo^d  apply 
to  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentlemai  i 
nently  correct.  What  we  are 
attempting  to  say  in  this  amendment 
the  people  of  the  lending 
do  not  want  you  to  loan  U.S. 
anyone  for  commodities  for  export 
are  going  to  compete  \\ith  the 
ties  in  this  country.  We  are 
cemed  with  the  production  of 
countries  that  will  be  assisted 
loans.  What  we  are  concerned 
people  who  are  taking  the  dol 
we  are  sending  abroad  and 
agricultural  technologies  in  coitipetition 
with  us. 

Palm  oil  Is  one  of  the  mosi  glarlnc 
examples,  and  one  of  which  th  j  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  Is  well  awar< . 

Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Colorado , 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  th 
man  will  recall  that  I  sat  on 
mlttee  at  that  time,  and  I  tho 
palm    oil    situation    was 
atrocious,  because  of  other  domefetic 
cles.  We  had  curtailed  the  expoi  t 
beans — and  we  had  encouraged 
ductlon   of  soybeans  elsewhere 
world.  Then  we  were  encoura  [Ing 
production  of  palm  oil  to  comi^te 
our  own  producers,  whom  we 
venting  from  competing  on  th« 
market,  because  of  the  embarfo. 
combination  of  circumstances 
feel  that  the  palm  oil  situation 
our  attention.  But  when  the 
expands  it  to  wheat,  corn,  cottoij, 
juice,  and  all  of  the  other  cor 
•exporting   situations   that   we 
volved  In,  I  do  not  know  whe 
gentleman  may  have  gone  too 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  woxild  say  to 
tleman  from  Colorado  In 
concern  that  I  know  of  no  instan 
we  have  these  kinds  of  problems 
have  arisen  from  wheat  or  com 
any  of  the  feed  grains  the 
mentions.  I  do  think  we  have 
in  citrus,  pointed  out  very  ably 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  Ikst  year 
some  $59  million  went  to  Brazi  in  low- 
interest  loans  that  ended  up  su  isidlzing 
the  exportation  of  frozen  concentrated 
orange  juice  in  direct  competition 
citrus  growers  in  Florida,  who 
ing  problems  at  that  point  in  ge 
slstance  from  their  very  own 
ment. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  boncem, 
but  I  think  his  concern  is  totally  un- 
warranted in  thLs  instance. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  language  reads: 

If  the  United  States  Is  a  net  exporter 
of  tbe  same,  similar,  or  competing  agricul- 
tural commodity. 

The  commodity  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  a  net  importer  of  sugar.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  sugar  producers  in 
this  country  are  in  great  financial  straits. 
Would  this  amendment  cover  sugar? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  would  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  has  raised  a  point  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  prepared  to 
answer.  I  think,  looking  at  the  language, 
we  probably  would  not  cover  sugar,  but 
I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  MooRE)  has  an  amendment 
that  will  correct  the  problem  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  is  concerned  with. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment.  As  I 
said,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
MooRE)  has  some  clarifying  language 
that  he  will  offer  at  the  proper  time,  but 
I  will  accept  it.  As  I  imderstand.  It  will 
direct  our  representatives  to  these  var- 
ious lending  agencies  not  only  to  oppose 
but  to  vote  against  any  future  projects 
of  this  type. 

We  have  been  assured  that  these  kinds 
of  things  were  not  going  to  continue. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  held  hearings  last  year, 
at  which  time  we  were  assured  no  more 
loans  to  growers  of  palm  oil  would  be 
made,  and  yet  we  find  in  the  last  2 
weeks  an  additional  loan  of  $20  million 
was  made  to  the  Ivory  Coast  for  the 
production  of  palm  oil.  So  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Moore  amendment,  I 
urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Mathis  amendment 
and  I  do  so  with  regret,  because  there 
never  was  a  tiger  more  zealous  for  the 
interest  of  American  agriculture  than 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Daw- 
son Mathis.  Here  in*  his  amendment, 
which  he  calls  an  all-embracing  amend- 
ment, he  achieves  a  real  understate- 
ment. This  is  the  most  embracing 
amendment  I  have  ever  seen. 

What  it  does,  as  I  read  it,  and  the 
critical  sentence  is  this: 

The  United  States  Government  shall  op- 
pose assistance  for  projects  that  would  tend 
to  Increase  exports  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity If  the  United  States  is  a  net  ex- 
porter of  the  same,  similar,  or  competing 
agricultural  commodity. 

It  need  not  even  be  shown  that  the 
increased  exports  infiltrate  into  the 
United  States.  If,  for  example,  we  wished 
through  the  international  lending  agen- 
cy to  help  the  pitiful  plight  of  Costa 
Rican  farmers  in  growing  a  little  better 
corn,  and  some  of  that  com  is  exported 
under  the  terms  of  their  trade  to  nearby 
Honduras,  then  that  is  a  loan  the  United 
States  must  inevitably  vote  against. 


It  seems  to  me  this  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  these  international  institu- 
tions. If  Sri  Lanka  wants  to  do  a  little 
export  business  with  Togo,  I  do  not  see 
why  that  is  going  to  hurt  the  great  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  I  do  not  see  why  tiiat 
is  going  to  hurt  the  great  State  of 
Georgia,  or  any  one  of  our  great  agricul- 
tural States. 

In  fact,  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil has  been  quite  zealous  of  the  legiti- 
mate interests — and  believe  me,  they 
are  legitimate — of  American  agriculture. 

But  why  we  should  want  to  frown 
upon  the  little  Intramural  exports  be- 
tween some  of  these  pitifully  poor  coun- 
tries I  do  not  know,  and  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment  as  too  embracing. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  like  to  make  an  observation  that 
the  United  States  is  heavily  committed 
to  worldwide  efforts  to  increase  the 
ability  of  the  countries  to  feed  them- 
selves. It  is  estimated  that  by  1985  we 
are  going  to  be  many  millions  of  food 
tons  short  In  the  world. 

This  amendment  could  p.pply  to  many 
of  the  poor  rice  growers  in  Asia  and  also 
to  many  other  items.  I  think  it  Is  an 
astonishing  proposition  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  any  effort 
to  help  the  countries  of  the  world  if  they 
should  seek  to  gain  foreign  exchange 
earnings  my  Improving  agricultural  pro- 
duction, a  part  of  which  they  might  seek 
to  pxport. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  allow  us  city  Members,  and  I  am 
one,  and  I  have  always  supported  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  its  efforts  to  produce 
foods  and  fiber,  not  to  do  this  to  the 
people  in  those  poor  countries  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  We  have.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  said  in  the  well,  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  technology'  being  shared 
to  allow  the  poor  nations  to  attempt  to 
feed  themselves,  but  I  think  we  do  have 
objection  to  what  amounts  to  American 
dollars  being  used  to  subsidize  exports 
coming  in  and  knocking  American  com- 
modities out  of  the  box.  We  cannot  agree 
with  American  dollars  being  used  to 
subsidize  the  export  of  palm  oil  which 
infiltrates  our  market. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree,  but  the  amend- 
ment is  directed  at  the  Intramural  ex- 
ports of  countries  thousands  of  miles 
from  us,  so  I  hope  the  Mathis  amend- 
ment wiU  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  another  point  to  this  amendment,  and 
that  Is  introducing  into  the  development 
banks  these  constraints  would  open  the 
door  to  every  other  country  interested  in 
its  own  particular  interests  to  do  the 
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same  thing,  and  we  would  end  up  scut- 
tling the  International  Development 
Bank  efforts  in  toto. 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  a  road  we  do  not  want 
to  go  down  and  I  would  hope  we  would 
vote  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  right  back  where 
we  started  some  25  years  ago.  Many  of 
the  same  arguments  being  made  now  for 
freer  trade  were  made  25  years  ago, 
while  these  arguments  may  have  made 
^ense  after  World  War  II,  they  make  no 
sense  today.  Over  the  part  decade  I  have 
watched  my  State  become  almost  barren 
in  its  job  opportunities,  because  of  this 
crazy  policy  called  free  trade. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying,  in  plain 
words,  is  "don't  loan  mony  to  a  nation 
that  is  borrowing  on  the  basis  that  they 
need  certain  agricultural  commodities, 
so  as  to  compete  with  American  pro- 
ducers and  farmers."  That  is  all  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying.  That  is  what  we  have 
done  in  every  industrial  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  loan  them  American 
tax  dollars,  so  that  they  can  compete 
with  us.  That  is  plain  economic  non- 
sense. 

Right  now  today,  55  percent  of  all  the 
shoes  worn  in  America  come  from  for- 
eign countries.  I  remember  the  argu- 
ment when  we  had  the  shoe  legislation 
before  us.  It  was  to  help  other  countries 
become  independent.  I  heard  President 
Jack  Kennedy's  first  Fourth  of  July 
speech  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  Lib- 
erty Hall.  He  said  that  the  purpose  of  for- 
eign aid  was  to  make  dependent  nations 
become  independent.  It  was  never  the 
intent  of  making  the  United  States  de- 
pendent on  these  other  nations.  The  very 
thing  he  was  talking  about  has  hit  this 
Congress  square  in  the  face.  Within  12 
months  there  might  not  be  1  pound  of 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  not  kidding  about  it,  because  we  have 
helped  other  nations  become  sugar- 
producers  so  that  today  there  is  more 
sugar  on  hand  than  at  any  time  in  the 
world's  history.  There  is  not  consump- 
tion enough  to  use  it  all,  so  we  are  going 
out  of  the  sugar  business  just  like  we  are 
going  out  of  the  shoe  business,  the  glass 
business,  the  textile  and  clothing  busi- 
ness, the  specialty  steel  business,  the 
rubber  business,  the  electronics  business, 
and  yes  even  the  automobile  business. 

Par  too  many  of  these  workers  have 
been  laid  off,  permanently  laid  off.  I  defy 
anybody  to  say  they  are  not  permanently 
laid  off.  We  have  a  little  auto  plant  in  my 
district  from  a  foreign  countrj'.  They 
decided  they  had  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  because  they  felt  that  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  would  awaken  one  day  and 
stop  imports  into  the  United  States,  so 
they  are  staking  a  claim  on  the  American 
market.  They  had  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  their  government  that  they 
would  manufacture  cars  in  the  United 
States  for  the  U.S.  market,  but  would  not 
ship  one  of  those  cars  back  to  Germany. 
Do  we  realize  that  we  owe  more  money 
in  this  country  than  all  the  other  coun- 
tries put  together?  They  are  asking  me 
today  to  vote  more  funds  to  destroy  more 
American  industry. 


This  administration  has  started  off  on 
a  footing  that  has  me  disturbed;  dis- 
turbed because  they  have  already  vetoed 
two  of  the  four  trade  relief  proposals — 
the  only  two  in  10  years  that  have  been 
sent  down  with  any  meaning.  What  were 
these  proposals?  They  were  that  we 
change  the  import  duty  on  mushrooms 
and  to  increase  the  tariffs  on  shoes. 

My  State  was  the  largest  producing 
State  in  the  Union,  and  the  largest  single 
cash  crop  in  Pennsylvania  was  mush- 
rooms. Let  me  just  tell  the  Members  what 
we  have  done. 

My  mushroom  growers  were  sent  over 
to  Taiwan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  DENT.  We  went  over  to  Taiwan, 
and  we  helped  create  a  beautiful  mush- 
room industry.  Then,  along  came  Korea. 
Then,  we  had  a  practice  in  which  we 
were  interested  in  Korea,  so  we  sent  our 
technicians  over  there  and  we  created  a 
mushroom  industry  in  Korea. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  our  needs  are  in  a 
very  serious  position,  those  Korean 
mushrooms  are  cutting  into  production 
in  the  United  States,  and  over  the 
horizon  we  are  now  importing  Red 
Chinese  mushrooms  into  the  United 
States. 

Do  any  Members  have  any  idea  of 
what  is  happening  here?  We  have  $19 
billion  in  permanent  unemployment 
compensation.  We  passed  a  bill  in  which 
they  handed  a  sop  to  labor  under  the 
Kennedy  administration,  the  first  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  in 
which  we  gave  the  President  power, 
when  there  was  an  impact  that  cost  any 
jobs  in  the  United  States — any  meaning- 
ful jobs  in  production — where  the 
President  could  either  set  a  quota,  add  a 
tariff,  give  unemployment  compensation 
relief,  or  place  an  embargo;  or  all  four 
remedies. 

We  have  never  used  them.  What  have 
we  done?  I  will  tell  the  Members  what 
we  have  done.  We  have  cost  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  $80  million  in  the  last  2 
years  because  in  1974  a  sneak  punch  was 
pulled  in  this  Congress  in  the  1974  Trade 
Act.  We  shifted  the  burden  for  paying 
the  cost  of  unemployed  workers  who  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  imports,  to  the 
States  rather  than  where  it  belongs,  on 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  telling  the  Members  right  In  this 
Congress  today— and  I  will  stake  my  Ufe 
on  this— that  there  are  between  10  and 
12  million  workers  unemployed  in  the 
United  States  of  America  today.  My 
figures  are  backed  up  and  proved,  and  I 
will  offer  them  to  any  Member  of  this 
Congress. 

I  study  a  lot  and  when  I  study,  I  get 
mad  at  myself,  mad  at  this  Congress, 
and  mad  at  the  people  of  these  United 
States  who  believe  that  we  can  get  along 
with  an  economy  of  distribution  and 
consumption. 

We  cannot  survive  unless  we  have  the 
three  ingredients  of  an  economy:  Pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption. 
Oh,  we  have  distribution;  we  have  con- 


sumption; but  we  are  losing  our  produc- 
tion. 

We  have  indeed  become  dependent. 
We  will  be  paying  $5  a  pound  for  sugar. 
Next  year  we  will  be  paying  $5  a  pound 
for  coffee.  We  will  be  paying  $12  a  barrel 
of  oil  because  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
Arab  nations.  Diplomacy  has  taken  over 
the  American  economy  in  international 
trade  matters. 

Every  President  I  have  served  under 
came  in  as  an  American  and  left  as  a 
foreigner. 

I  am  not  throwing  any  kind  of  brick- 
bats at  Democrats  or  Republicans.  Once 
they  become  President,  they  become  in- 
ternationalists. 

I  was  told  that  25  cents  an  hour  or  30 
cents  an  hour  was  Inflationary,  as  a 
minimum  wage  increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  DENT.  We  have  more  money  In 
this  package  here  than  the  whole  total 
cost  of  tile  minimum  wage  increase  to  3 
million  low  paid  workers  in  America. 
They  are  earning  $1,200  a  year  less,  than 
this  poverty  level  set  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  making  it  more  attrac- 
tive for  unemployed  persons  to  go  on  the 
relief  rolls,  shameful  relief.  I  would  vote 
for  welfare  until  we  find  a  job  for  the 
American  worker.  If  we  cannot  give  them 
a  job,  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  pay 
taxes  and  see  that  they  have  a  house  and 
that  they  have  bread  for  their  children. 
I  am  ashamed  of  those  in  this  Con- 
gress who  do  not  understand  the  eco- 
nomics of  svirvival.  I  am  bitterly  hurt 
that  I  have  to  stand  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  say  that  I  am  ashamed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
much  more  time.  Time  is  running  out  on 
us.  I  will  go  from  here  knowing  that  I 
did  everything  I  could  to  make  the 
bread-and-butter  principle  a  real  prin- 
ciple to  the  American  people  who  work 
for  a  living.  I  want  to  save  their  jobs  for 
them. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MOORE    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT   MR.   MATHIS 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Moore  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathis:  In  Sec- 
tion 801(a)  of  the  new  Title  Vin,  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "African  Development 
Fund,"'  add  "the  Asian  Development  Fund." 
and  strike  out  the  last  sentence  of  Section 
801(a)  of  the  new  Title  Vin.  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  United 
States  representatives  to  the  above  named 
institutions  and  associations  shall  oppose 
and  vote  against  any  loans  or  other  financial 
assistance  for  establishing  or  expanding  pro- 
duction of  palm  oil.  sugar,  or  citrus  crops 
If  the  United  States  is  a  producer  of  the 
same,  slmUar,  or  competing  agricultural 
commodity." 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  amend- 
ments I  have  offered  be  considered  en 

bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairmin 
joined  with  the  gentleman  fropi 
(Mr.  Mathis)  in  the  Introduc 
amendment,  as  does  the 
Florida  (Mr.  Kelly). 

I  am  now  offering  an 
that  amendment  to  correct 
that  have  been  brought  out 
concerning  the  amendment 
the     gentleman     from 
Mathis). 

The  first  Is  that  one 
left  out  of  his  amendment. 
Development  F^md,  which  I  ha 
ed  in  the  list  of  institutions 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  . 

The  second  Is  that  the  las 
of  subsection  (a)  of  the 
being  amended  by  my 
clarify  what  we  want  done.  W 
representatives  in  those 
oppose  and  to  vote  against 
loans  for  the  establishing  or  tl 
ing  of  production  of  sugar 
citrus  crops  as  long  as  we  are 
of  these  same  crops  or  similar 

In  a  few  moments  the 
Florida  (Mr.  Kelly)  will 
to  citrus  crops  and  sugar.  I 
to  continue  to  address  the 
palm  oil. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chalrmar 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chalrmar 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  language  In  the 
amendment  which  reads,  " 
sugar,  palm  oil,  or  citrus  crop^ 
both  the  raw  and  processed 
the  commodity? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman 
swer  totiiat  question  Is  "Yes. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chalrmar 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chalrmar 
continue  now,  I  would  point 
last  year,  on  Jime  29.  1976, 1 
sentially  this  same  amendme|it 
was  geared  only  to  palm  oil 
That  amendment  was  offered 
eign   assistance   appropriatioi  i 
that  time  we  had  a  recorded  vote 
amendment  failed  by  only  12 
vote  was  198  to  210. 

Following  that  vote  a  number 
Members  of  the  House  from 
said,  "If  we  had  only  known 
what  your  amendment  was 
would  have  supported  you." 

I  believe  that  we  do  have  m^re 
edge  now  on  the  subject 
appreciate  that  support. 

Since  that  amendment  was 
Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds 
the  Committee  on  Agrlculti^e 
the    gentleman    from 
Mathis)  now  chairs  and  I 
ber,    held    hearings.    Those 
showed    indisputably    that 
must  be  done.  The  subcommittjee 
by    the    gentleman    from 
Gonzalez)  ,  who  is  handling 
day,  had  hearings  In  the  last 
and  evidence  was  presented 
something  had  to  be  done 
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I  think  we  have  studied  this  Issue  to 
death.  It  is  now  time  to  take  some  ac- 
tion. 

Basically,  our  soybean  crop,  next  to 
feed  grains,  represents  the  biggest  item 
the  U.S.  exports.  If  we  do  damage  to 
that  crop,  we  are  doing  irreparable 
damaae  to  our  balance  of  trade  and  our 
economy.  We  have  seen  this  happen  with 
other  Items  that  are  Important  to  our 
economy,  as  previous  speakers  have  at- 
tested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  the  only  major 
importing  nation  today  that  does  not 
have  any  Import  or  tariff  quotas  on  palm 
oil.  We  have  no  such  protection. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  expressed  reservations  about 
my  amendment  because  he  said  It  was  too 
all-embracing,  and  I  admit  it  was  all- 
embracing. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  would  limit  these  restric- 
tions to  citrus  crops,  to  sugar,  and  to 
palm  oil;  am  I  correct  in  that  inter- 
pretation? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  correct.  We  limit  it 
now  to  simply  three  crops,  on  which  the 
evidence  Is  abundant  to  the  effect  that 
these  loans  are  causing  unfair  competi- 
tion to  the  producers  of  these  crops  and 
putting  our  people  out  of  business. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  purpose 
of  doing  this,  then,  was  to  ease  the  res- 
ervations held  by  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Reuss)  ? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
continue. 

The  palm  oil  crop  is  something  that 
is  being  supported  extensively  by  loans 
from  these  International  lending  insti- 
tutions that  are  being  partially  funded 
by  taxpayers  as  in  this  bill.  Palm 
oil  coming  into  this  country  is  being 
bought  by  American  consumers  thinking 
that  it  is  a  healthful  vegetable  oil.  They 
are  misled.  The  facts  gathered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  palm  oil  is  actually  higher  in  sat- 
urated fats  than  any  domestic  vegetable 
oil  and  even  animal  fat.  The  highest  sat- 
urated oil  produced  in  this  country  in  the 
category  of  vegetable  oil  is  cottonseed 
oil,  and  that  contains  about  25  percent 
saturated  fat.  The  average  margarine 
found  in  grocery  stores  is  about  26  per- 
cent and  animal  fat  is  38  percent. 

Palm  oil  is  45  percent,  so  I  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Members  that  the  American 
consumer  docs  not  realize  that  this  is 
not  a  vegetable  oil  like  one  produced  in 
this  country  but  one  that  is  produced 
elsewhere  and  is  quite  unhealthy. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
world's  palm  oil  production  today  is  di- 


rectly attributable  to  these  loans.  With 
the  loans  that  are  In  the  pipeline  now, 
we  can  expect  to  Increase  that  so  one- 
half  of  the  total  world's  production  of 
palm  oil  will  be  due  to  these  loans.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  of  that  palm  oil  is  being 
exported,  much  of  it  to  the  United 
States. 

Production  of  our  domestic  oilseed 
crops,  safflower,  cottonseed,  peanut,  soy- 
bean, com,  and  sunflower,  are  being  dis- 
placed by  this  increased  production  of 
palm  oil. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  estimated  that  if  it  continues  to  in- 
crease, In  10  years,  15  million  bushels  of 
soybeans,  or  over  one-half  million  acres 
of  soybean  production,  will  be  displaced 
and  put  out  of  business. 

After  I  offered  this  amendment  last 
year  we  received  assurances  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  they  were 
going  to  do  what  they  could  to  exert 
pressure  on  these  banks  to  no  longer 
make  any  fiirther  loans  for  palm  oil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  Member  even  assured  us  that  no 
further  loans  were  going  to  be  made  in 
the  year  1976.  This  week  a  $20  million 
World  Bank  loan  was  just  announced 
and  approved,  going  to  the  Ivory  Coast 
to  increase  palm  oil  production. 

This  proves  that  we  can  no  longer 
depend  on  anything  in  the  nature  of 
assurances  and  that  we  have  to  have 
some  sort  of  legislation  to  handle  this 
situation.  This  amendment  appears  to  be 
the  best  vehicle  to  get  at  this  situation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Clialrman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  MooRE)  is  making  a  genuine 
contribution  through  the  remarks  he 
has  made.  I  remember  supporting  the 
gentleman  last  year  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  think  the  matter  justifies  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  we  all  believe  in  free  trade,  but 
it  is  not  free  trade  when  we  take  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars,  send  them  overseas  at 
almost  no  interest,  a  rate  of  three-quar- 
ters of  1  percent,  for  over  50  years,  and 
permit  the  people  overseas  to  compete 
with  our  own  people.  Our  people  cannot 
get  loans  for  anything  like  that.  That  is 
unfair  government  subsidized  competi- 
tion to  our  great  detriment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  to  the  Mathis  amend- 
ment and  then  I  hope  the  Mathis 
amendment  as  amended  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding. 
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I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  a 
sounder  approach  than  what  the  Maris 
amendment  was. 

I  offer  the  gentleman  my  support,  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
heard  all  of  the  testimony  with  regard 
to  palm  oil.  I  do  not  have  any  soybeans 
in  my  area  but  I  think  this  is  a  problem 
that  we  ought  to  deal  with.  With  regard 
to  our  sugar  industry  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  our  domestic  producers 
are  in  dire  straits,  and  this  alone  would 
justify  our  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chan-man.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore the  committee  increases  contribu- 
tions to  international  development  banks 
and  institutions.  The  United  States  pro- 
vides nearly  25  percent  of  the  finan- 
cial support  for  these  agencies.  Our 
workers  and  producers  are  the  direct 
source  of  this  money. 

The  field  of  agriculture  offers  a  clear 
example  of  the  problem. 

Agriculture  is  our  strong  hand  in  world 
trade  and  exports.  Exports  in  agriculture 
amounted  to  $22  billion  last  year.  That 
was  20  percent  of  this  Nation's  total  ex-' 
ports.  Yet  the  agencies  that  are  sup- 
ported in  this  bill  are  heavily  involved 
with  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
nations  that  produce  mostly,  or  only,  for 
export  and  specialize  in  crops  that  are 
in  direct  and  indirect  competition  with 
the  U.S.  farmeis.  Sugar,  palm  oil.  and 
citrus  are  examples.  Each  of  these  com- 
modities is  primarily  an  exjaort  commod- 
ity of  the  producing  nation,  they  are  not 
commodities  that  are  primarily  produced 
for  local  consumption  in  the  producing 
nation. 

Brazil  in  1976  received  $59  million  in 
loans  with  no  interest  from  these  same 
agencies. 

Brazil  currently  is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  frozen  concentrated  orange 
juice.  Brazil  in  1975  exported  orange  con- 
centrate equal  to  121.3  million  gallons  of 
single  strength  juice,  much  of  it  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TSONG.AS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  all  of  this 
$59  million  was  for  citrus  development? 
Mr.  KELLY.  I  am  saying  that  it  is 
my  miderstanding  that  a  portion  of  the 
$59  million  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  and  processing  citrus  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  a  figure? 

Mr.  KELLY.  As  to  the  portion  of  the 
$59  million? 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  any. 
Mr.  KELLY.  I  cannot.  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  that  to  the  gentleman  at  a  later 
time  if  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Hopefully  before  the 
vote  takes  place. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Perhaps  I  will  be  able  to 
do  that. 


There  was  $7V2  million  furnished  to 
Mauritius  in  no-interest  loans.  This 
country  produced  750,000  tons  of  sugar. 
Fiji  received  $12  million  for  sugar  pro- 
duction and  exported  260,000  tons.  While 
the  U.S.  sugar  industry  Is  under  heavy 
pressure  from  imports  and  deflated  world 
prices. 

U.S.  producers  of  vegetable  oil  prod- 
ucts face  losses  due  to  the  importation  of 
palm  oil  from  such  countries  as  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia. 

And  so  it  goes  with  the  well-inten- 
tioned. 

We  set  out  to  help  the  world  and  wind 
up  hurting  our  own  workers,  our  own 
producers,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
We  hear  the  results  as  pleas  for  extended 
unemployment  benefits,  training  pro- 
grams, increased  price  supports  for  the 
farmers,  import  quotas,  and  higher 
tariffs. 

For  the  r-easons  that  I  have  stated,  I 
support  the  amendment  which,  If 
adopted,  will  require  that  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to  the  institutions  covered  by 
this  act  shall  oppose  all  loans  or  other 
financial  assistance  for  projects  dealing 
with  the  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  export  which  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  U.S.  producers  of  those  prod- 
ucts. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  now  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  look  to  the  in- 
terests of  its  workers,  of  its  farmers,  of 
its  producers,  as  well  as  to  the  world 
good.  Imposing  tariffs  and  trade  barriers 
has  great  limitation,  and  this  is  certainly 
true  in  the  thinking  of  many  who  be- 
lieve in  free  world  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kelly 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KELLY.  But  financing  our  compe- 
tition in  this  context  should  make  no 
sense  to  any  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KELLY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  I  have  the  information  the 
gentleman  was  referring  to.  There  were 
two  loans  to  Brazil  last  year.  Neither  of 
them  was  an  IDA  loan.  They  were  World 
Bank  loans,  so  they  were  not  at  low-In- 
terest rates ;  they  were  at  normal  market 
rates.  One  loan  was  $40  million. 

Mr.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information.  Can  the  gentleman 
assure  the  Members  of  this  Congress  that 
the  money  given  to  Brazil  will  not  be  used 
to  further  citrus  growth  and  processing? 
If  he  cannot,  then  I  think  what  he  has 
just  given  us  makes  no  difference. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  all  of 
the  time.  I  would  just  like  the  courtesy 
of  putting  into  the  Record  the  two  loans. 
The  first  was  for  $40  milUon  in  various 
agricultural  products,  none  of  which  are 
involved  with  citrus.  The  second  was 
for  $12  million,  which  refers  to  a  riiral 


development  project  co-op,  again  not  re- 
lated to  citrus. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  but  clearly  the  gentleman 
can  give  no  assurance  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  pay  the  bill  for 
all  this  that  the  money  such  countries 
as  Brazil  will  get  by  this  bill  will  not 
go  to  production  of  citrus,  soybeans,  and 
other  products  that  will  be  in  competi- 
tion with  the  American  producers  of 
those  products  and  our  farmers. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  simply  wanted  to 
correct  the  record  on  the  Brazilian  fig- 
ures. The  gentleman  knows  26  percent 
of  the  world  production  of  sugar  goes 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  gn  some 
of  the  Issues  that  have  been  discussed 
in  this  debate.  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord today  a  statement  that  I  Invite  my 
colleagues  to  examine  relating  to  our 
country's  trade  posture.  America  had  a 
positive  trade  balance  of  $26.5  billion 
this  year  except  for  oil  payments  of  over 
$30  billion  for  Imported  oU.  So  if  we  ex- 
clude oil,  which  is  a  separate  problem, 
the  balance  of  trade  is  $26.5  billion  In 
our  favor,  and  I  think  that  is  something 
we  have  to  recognize. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  these 
and  test  their  accuracy. 

There  Is  just  one  other  fact  on  the 
sugar  problem.  The  sugar  Industry  Itself 
provides  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
reason  that  sugar  sales  are  down  and  the 
market  Is  depressed.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Industry  said  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  accustomed  to  high  prices  for  sugar. 
The  price  went  to  64  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  consumers  of  every  community  In 
America  paid  Incredible  sums  for  what 
many  believed  to  be  a  manipulated 
market. 

What  did  they  do?  The  American  peo- 
ple changed  their  dietary  habits,  reduced 
their  sugar  consumption  and  discovered 
that  they  could  live  better  with  less 
sugar  and  enjoy  better  health.  This 
change  in  American  dietary  demand 
stimulated  by  high  prices  have  lost  22 
percent  of  market  demand  forever.  Un- 
acceptable high  prices  for  sugar  forced 
commercial  producers  to  turn  to  alter- 
native sources  of  supply,  and  69  per- 
cent of  the  market  In  sugar  has  been 
converted  to  the  use  of  com  sweeteners 
which  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  is  a  situation  in  which  an  in- 
dustry permitted  a  price  to  go  wildly 
out  of  line  and  they  have  permanently 
lost  a  market  because  of  this  costly  abuse 
of  the  American  consumer. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  are  In- 
volved In  some  of  the  problems  of  sugar 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  fully  debate 
them.  For  the  present  I  wanted  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  statements  which 
were  made  in  the  course  of  this  after- 
noon's debate. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman 
tleman  certainly  is  not  sugg 
because  the  price  of  sugar  oi 
market  increased  we  should 
the    sugar    producers    of 
States? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  we 
amine  into  the  reasons  why 
went  out  of  line.  We  ought 
why  the  market  was  so 
trolled.  When  the  prices  werp 
through  the  sky,  the  farmers 
us  a  free  market,"  and  the 
64  cents  a  pound.  Now,  witl 
depressed  they  want  a 
and  they  want  to  restore  a 
destroyed  a  few  years  ago. 
producers  simply  cannot 
ways — a  free  market  when 
rising  and  a  controlled 
prices  fall.  I  have  not 
traordinary  abuse  of  the 
sumer  and  I  am  not  going  to 
be  forgotten. 

Mr.   KELLY.   Mr.   Chairm 
gentleman  will  yield  further, 
gentleman  In  suggesting  we 
into  the  whole  question  of 
think  there  is  no  reason  to  i 
competition  of  the  American 
dustry.   The  sugar  Indus  try 
well  be  coming  in  here  to 
supports  and  we  should  not 
acerbate  the  situation  by 
competition  in  the  production 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  kno  v 
should  provide  price  supports, 
not  allow  them  to  abuse  the 
consumer  with  high  prices 
mand  supports.  They  cannot 
ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendments  offered  by 
man  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis' 

The  amendments  to  the 
were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man   from   Georgia    (Mr 
amended  by  the  amendments 
the    gentleman    from 
Moore)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairmah,  on  that 
I  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  ani  pending 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  tl  e  point  of 
order  a  quonma  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qhair  will 
coimt. 

RECORDED  VOTE 
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Louis  ana 


Chairmpn,  I  ask 

the 

and  I  de- 


with  iraw 


Mr.   MATHIS.   Mr 
unanimous    consent    to 
point  of  order  of  no  quorum, 
mand  a  recorded  vote 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentl^an 
Georgia  iMr.  Mathis*   asks 
consent  to  withdraw  his  poin ; 
of  no  quorum. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  req^iest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentldman 
Georgia  has  demanded  a  recorded 

A  recorded  vote  was  order  td 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  218,  noes  145, 
not  voting  70.  a.s  follows: 


[Roll  No.  132] 
AYES— 218 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
BaucuB 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaiix 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Broyhill 
Burke,  Mass. 
Bur;eson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Carney 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Corcoran 
Com  well 
Cotter 
DAmours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Doman 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Pish 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Plynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 


Allen 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
.'Vnnunzio 
Ashley 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Baldiis 
Betlenson 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calll. 
Brown,  Mich. 


Prenzel 

Frey 

Puqua 

Oammage 

GaydOB 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
I  chord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calii. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

NOES— 145 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burton,  John 

Caputo 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chisholm 

Collins,  111. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cornell 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Danielson 

Dellums 

Derwinski 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 


Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Martha 

Myers,  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nix 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Panetta 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reguia 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Kostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spell  man 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Tucker 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watkins 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 

Zeferetti 


Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Del. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Pindley 

Fisher 

Plorio 

Foley 

Fraser 

Gephardt 

Oiaimo 

GUman 

Gore 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 


Harris 

Mineta 

Seiberllng 

Heckler 

Mlnlsh 

Sharp 

Holtzman 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Smion 

Horton 

Moakley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Howard 

Moffett 

Solarz 

Jones,  Okla. 

MoUohan 

Stanton 

Jordan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Stark 

Kastenmeier 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Steers 

Keys 

Myers,  Gary 

Steiger 

KUdee 

Nedzl 

Stokes 

Koch 

Nowak 

Studds 

Kostmayer 

Oakar 

Tsongas 

LaFalce 

Obey 

Vanlk 

Le  Fante 

Ottinger 

Vento 

Lehman 

Pattison 

Walgren 

Lundlne 

Pease 

Waxman 

McCloskey 

Price 

Weiss 

McFaU 

Rangel 

Whalen 

McHugh 

Reuse 

WUson,  Tex. 

Maguire 

Richmond 

Wirth 

Markey 

Rinaldo 

Wolff 

Marks 

Rodino 

Wright 

Mattox 

Rosenthal 

Wylle 

Meeds 

Ruppe 

Yates 

Mlkulskl 

Ryan 

Young,  Mo. 

Mikva 

Scheuer 

Zablocki 

Miller.  Calif. 

Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING— 70 

Alexander 

Hughes 

Rudd 

Armstrong 

Jeffords 

Russo 

Aspin 

Kemp 

Santlni 

Burgener 

Long,  La. 

Shipley 

Burke,  Calif. 

Luken 

Sikes 

Burke,  Fla. 

McClory 

Sisk 

Burton,  PhUllF 

McConnack 

St  Germain 

Byron 

McKinney 

Staggers 

Carter 

Metcalfe 

Steed 

Ciawson,  Del 

Meyner 

Stockman 

Clay 

Mllford 

Stump 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Moss 

Teague 

Dickinson 

Nichols 

Thompson 

Dicks 

Patten 

Vander  Jagt 

Diggs 

Patterson 

Walsh 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Wampler 

Flowers 

Perkins 

Weaver 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pickle 

Whltehurst 

Gibbons 

Prltchard 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Gradison 

Rahall 

Wydler 

Hawkins 

Railsback 

Yatron 

Heftel 

Roe 

Young,  Fla. 

HiUls 

Roucallo 

Holland 

Roybal 
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Mr.  BLOUIN  and  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colo- 
rado changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

Mrs.  HECKLER,  Mr.  RINALDO,  and 
Mr.  PRICE  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MB.    MUXXB   OF   OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Miller    of 
Ohio:    Page   7,   Immediately    after   line   22. 
insert  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE   IX— RESTRICTION   ON   FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  901.  Whenever,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  the 
African  Development  Fund,  or  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  provides,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, any  financial  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia, Cuba,  Laos,  or  Vietnam,  any  United 
States  monies  appropriated  to  such  institu- 
tion on  or  after  such  date  of  enactment  shall 
revert  back   to  the  United  States. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Is  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  requesting  me  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  asking  to  limit 
debate? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  What 


I  would  like  to  do,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  is  to  propose  that  we  limit  debate 
to  10  minutes  on  each  of  the  amend- 
ments now  pending,  including  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I  believe 
the  other  one  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Brown)  if  I  am  correct  that 
his  is  the  other  outstanding  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
yield.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  and 
I  would  have  5  minutes  to  present  our 
amendments  and  then  5  minutes  on  each 
of  the  amendments  for  the  opposition? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  opposition  to  each 
of  these  amendments  would  also  be  per- 
mitted 5  minutes,  to  be  divided  by  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  request  be 
adopted,  that  all  debate  be  limited  to 
10  minutes  on  each  of  the  remaining 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  colleagues,  what  my  amendment 
does  is  to  indicate  very  plainly,  that 
none  of  the  funds  in  the  multilateral 
development  assistance  institutions  shall 
be  used  in  order  to  aid  Communist  Cam- 
bodia, Communist  Cuba,  Communist 
Laos,  or  Communist  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to 
do  this  because,  as  an  example,  the 
United  States  is  now  contributing  about 
25  percent  to  the  World  Bank. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
consider  the  fact  that  we  have  128  mem- 
ber countries  In  the  World  Bank,  and 
we,  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
tribute 25  percent  of  the  total  funds  of 
that  Bank.  If  we  are  going  to  contribute, 
we  in  turn  should  have  a  great  deal  of 
input  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

We  have  one  country  as  an  example, 
Vietnam,  whom  we  have  requested  to 
account  for  our  MIA's.  Oh,  yes,  we  had 
a  group  who  went  to  Vietnam  not  long 
ago,  but  they  certainly  did  not  receive  a 
full  acounting  of  our  MIA's.  Instead  of 
accounting  for  our  MIA's  according  to 
humane  standards  of  decency,  Vietnam 
demands  that  America  pay  millions  of 
dollars  of  tribute  to  her  while  dangling 
clouded  hopes  before  our  long-suffering 
MIA  families.  This  is  tragic. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  tax- 
payers want  their  tax  dollars  used  to  aid 
countries  that  are  truly  suppressing  the 
human  rights  of  the  individuals  within 
their  countries. 

Neither  do  the  American  people  have 
any  great  desire  to  financially  support 
countries  that  export  violence  and  dis- 
ruption outside  of  their  borders.  Cuba 


is  such  an  example.  At  the  present  time 
Communist  Cuba  has  troops  in  Angola. 
I  have  heard  rumblings  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol,  from  the  other  body, 
and  the  White  House  that  we  should 
normalize  our  relationship  with  Cuba. 
The  Members  know  what  that  normally 
means :  We  will  loan  them  money. 

I  ask  for  the  Members'  support  for 
the  amendment  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  vast  majority  of  American 
citizens  strongly  oppose  the  utilization  of 
U.S.  fun(3s  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuat- 
ing such  notoriously  repressive  regimes  In 
control  of  Cuba,  Laos.  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  objects  to  this.  I  object  to  it 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  up  for 
oppressed  peoples,  the  U.S.  taxpayers, 
principles  of  justice  and  decency,  and 
the  honor  of  the  MIA's  and  their  families 
by  voting  against  aid  to  regimes  which 
flagrantly  flout  and  disregard  minimum 
standards  of  human  rights  and  compas- 
sion for  their  own  people  and  peoples  of 
other  nations.  This  is  an  important  vote. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Our  national 
honor  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  be  brief.  I  rise  in  opposition  for 
several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  Cuba  is 
not  even  a  member  of  any  of  these  agen- 
cies. 

Second,  the  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
notably  Vietnam,  are  members  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  However,  it  is 
simply  contrary  to  the  charter  of  those 
institutions  that  U.S.  money  revert  to 
the  United  States  from  those  institutions 
simply  because  we  oppose  a  particular 
vote. 

But  most  important  of  all,  I  am  genu- 
inely fearful  that  some  of  the  excellent 
work  being  done  on  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action  is  likely  to  be  un- 
done by  action  of  this  nature  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
who  has  done  so  much  for  our  missing 
in  action. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  also  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. As  the  chairman  said,  this 
amendment  is  not  workable  anyway. 
'The  international  banks  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  return  the  funds  once  the 
funds  are  given  to  them  by  the  United 
States. 

The  timing  of  the  amendment  could 
hurt  the  work  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  the  MIA's,  and  we  have  just 
returned  from  Hanoi.  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  served  on  this  Presidential  Com- 
mission— and  I  felt  it  a  great  honor  to 
have  the  privilege  to  represent  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress— I  really  believe  we  have  a  chance 
to  get  additional  information  from 
Vietnam  and  some  information  from 
the  Laotian  Government  on  the  missing 
ill  action. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  Laotians  do  not  have  a  lot  of  In- 
formation, but  they  do  have  some  In- 
formation and  we  are  entitled  to  it. 

While  we  were  in  Hanoi,  we  worked 


out  technical  agreements  with  the  Viet- 
namese and  with  the  Laotian  Govern- 
ment that  would  speed  up  the  process 
of  finding  these  remains. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  will  slow 
down  the  work  we  did  in  Hanoi,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  Paris  talks,  pertaining 
to  the  missing  and  other  matters,  will 
start  within  the  next  3  weeks. 

The  amendment  is  not  workable.  It 
could  hurt  our  efforts  we  had  In  Viet- 
nam on  the  MIAs. 

I  would  like  to  say  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  certainly  has 
no  intention  of  trying  to  slow  down 
the  work  on  those  missing  and  getting 
this  information  on  the  missing.  He  has 
been  one  of  our  leaders  in  working  for 
the  MIAs,  but  it  is  a  bad  amendment. 
The  timing  is  wrong,  and  it  Is  not  going 
to  help  our  situation  as  far  as  our  find- 
ing out  what  happened  to  these  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  165,  noes  189, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  78,  as 
follows : 

[RoU  No.  133] 
AYES— 165 


Abdnor 

Edwards,  Okla 

McDade 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Emery 

McDonald 

Andrews, 

English 

McEwen 

N.  Dak. 

Evans,  Del. 

McKay 

Aimunzio 

Evans,  Ga. 

Madlgan 

Applegate 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mann 

Archer 

Fish 

Marlenee 

Ashbrook 

Flippo 

Marriott 

Badham 

Flynt 

Martin 

BafalU 

Fountain 

Mathis 

Bauman 

Fowler 

Mattox 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Frey 

Michel 

Bennett 

Oammage 

MUler.  Ohio 

BevUl 

Gaydos 

Minish 

Biaggi 

Oilman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Bowen 

Ginn 

MoUohan 

Breaux 

Goldwater 

Moore 

Brlnkley 

Goodling 

Mottl 

Brooks 

Grassley 

Murphy,  HI. 

Broomfleld 

Gudger 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Guyer 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Broyhill 

Hagedorn 

Murtha 

Buchanan 

Hall 

Myers,  Gary 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hammer- 

Myers,  Michael 

Burleson,  Tex. 

scbmidt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Butler 

Hansen 

Natcher 

Caputo 

Harsha 

Nix 

Carney 

Hefner 

Pettis 

Cederberg 

Holt 

PUte 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Pressler 

Clausen, 

Huckaby 

Quayle 

DonH. 

Ichord 

Reguia 

Cleveland 

Ireland 

Rhodes 

Cochran 

Jenkins 

Rinaldo 

Coleman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roberts 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bobinnon 

Corcoran 

Kasten 

Roe 

Coughlin 

Kazen 

Rogers 

Crane 

Kelly 

Rousselot 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ketchum 

Runnels 

Davis 

Kindness 

Ruppe 

cie  la  Garza 

Lagomarsino 

Satterfleld 

Delaney 

Latta 

Schulze 

Dent 

Lederer 

Sebelius 

Derrick 

Lent 

Shuster 

Derwinski 

Levitas 

Skelton 

Devlne 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Slack 

Dingell 

Long,  Md. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Snyder 

Edwards,  Ala. 

LuJan 

Spence 

10790 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Tomy 


Treen 
Trlble 
Waggonner 
Walker 

Watkins 
White 

NOES— 189 


Wl  iltley 
W  iltten 
Wl  jglns 
Wl  rson,  Bob 
Wl  an 
Tc  mg,  Alaska 


.  ni. 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

CallX. 
Anderson 
Ashley 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Board.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bloiiin 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bonlor 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
BurUson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chlsholm 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Cornwall 
D'Amoiirs 
DanlelBOn 
Delluma 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Karly 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Pary 
FaaceU 
Fenwick 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Plthlan 
Flood 
Florlo 


Foley  No  wak 

Ford,  Tenn.  O'l  irlen 

Porsythe  Oa  car 

Frtkaer  Ot  srstar 

Prenzel  Ob  sy 

Gephardt  Ot  ilnger 

Olalmo  Pa  letta 

Gllckman  Pa  tlaon 

Gonzalez  Pei  se 

Gore  Po  «e 

Hamilton  Pri  yer 

Hanley  Prl  m 

Hannaford  Pu  well 

Harkln  Qv  ie 

Harris  Ba  igel 

Heckler  Re  us 

Hlghtower  EUi  hmond 

Hollenbeck  Rii  enhoover 

Holtzman  Ro  lino 

Horton  Eo  mey 

Howard  Ro « 

Hyde  Ro  lenthal 

Jacobs  Bo  ttenkowski 

Jenrette  By  ^n 
Johnson,  Calif.  GMu  asln 

Jones,  Okla.  Sol  leuer 

Jones,  Tenn.  Scl  xoeder 

Jordan  8«1  serllng 

Kastenmeler  Sh  .rp 

Keys  Sir  Lon 

Klldee  8n  1th,  Iowa 

Koch  Solirz 

Kostmayer  Qp<  Uman 

Krebs  Sti  nton 

Krueger  Sti  rk 

LaPalce  BU  en 

Le  Fante  St<  Iger 

Leach  St<  kes 

Leggett  Sti  dds 

Lehman  Th  smpson 

Lloyd.  Calif.  Th  )mton 

Lundlne  Tn  xl«r 

McCToskey  T*  ngas 

McPall  Tu  sker 

McHugh  Ud  111 

Magulre  TJU  man 

Mahon  Va  i  Deerlin 

Markey  Va;  ilk 

Marks  V«  ito 

MazzoU  Vo:  kmer 

Meeds  Wa  Igren 

Meyner  W«  nnan 

Mlkulski  We  iaa 

Mlkva  Wl  alen 

Miller,  Calif.  Wl  son,  Te.x. 

Mineta  Wl  th 

Mitchell,  Md.  Wi  ght 

Moakley  Wj  lie 

MofTett  Ta  es 

Montgomery  To  mg.  Mo. 

Moorhead,  Pa.  To  mg,  Tex. 

Neal  Zaflockl 
Nedzl 
Nolan 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT 


Worn 


NOT  VOTING— 78 


Alexander 

Armstrong 

Aspln 

Boland 

Bonker 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Byron 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cotter 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Doman 

Edgar 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Gradlson 

Harrington 

Hawkins 


Heftei 

HUllB 

Holland 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Kemp 

Long.  La. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

Metcalfe 

Mi!  ford 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moss 
Nichols 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Rahall 
RaUsback 
Roncallo 


St 
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Rorbal 

Ruld 

B\]»0 

Saiitlni 

Sa'  iryer 

Shpley 

sues 

SUE 

Sk  ibltz 


Germain 


Sti  ggers 
Steed 
St(  ckman 
Sti  imp 
Teigue 
Va  ider  Jagt 
Wilsh 
Wl  mpler 
W«  aver 
Wl  iltehurst 
Wl  son,  c.  H 
W;  dler 
Ya  ;ron 


Ya  ing 
ze 


F.a. 
erettl 


Messrs.  ANNUNZIO,  MINISH.  MAR- 
LENEE,  LEVITAS,  GUYER,  and 
BROOMFIELD  changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr,  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BY     MR.    BROWN    OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Brown    of 
Michigan:  Add  a  new  title  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  last  title,  to  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  IX — PRESIDENTIAL 
CERTIFICATION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  law  or  other  laws  pertaining  to  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  finan- 
cial institutions  named  in  this  law,  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  board 
of  control  of  each  of  these  institutions,  or 
his  delegate,  shall  not  vote  for  or  support 
the  granting  of  any  loan  or  extension  of 
assistance  to  any  country,  or  for  a  project 
in  any  country,  unless  the  President  of  the 
United  States  certifies  that  such  country  is 
In  conformance  with  his  views  concerning 
the  extension  and  protection  of  human 
rights  with  respect  to  its  citizens,  others 
residing  there,  or  visitors  to  such  country 
and,  in  addition,  certifies  that  such  country 
does  not  engage  in,  or  permit  any  of  its 
citizens,  personal,  corporate,  or  otherwise, 
to  engage  in  any  conduct  In  support  of  any 
discriminatory  boycott  against  any  other 
nation  or  persons  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
color,  religion,  or  religious  beliefs. 

Mr.  BROWN  Of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  course  of  the  debate  this 
afternoon  on  this  legislation  many  Mem- 
bers have  spoken  out,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey,  with  respect 
to  the  importance  of  letting  the  Presi- 
dent conduct  foreign  policy,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  financial  institutions 
named  in  this  legislation. 

I  quite  concur  with  them,  and  I  think 
that  probably  the  necessity  for  many 
of  the  amendments  in  the  same  or  simi- 
lar areas  that  have  been  adopted  this 
afternoon  would  be  nullified  if  my 
amendment  were  adopted. 

In  short,  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  President  with 
a  tool,  a  means  for  putting  into  effect 
the  policy  and  beliefs  which  he  has  re- 
spectively proposed  and  which  he  holds 
and  concerning  which  he  has  been  most 
outspoken  in  his  public  statements  and 
dealings  with  other  nations  and  dissi- 
dents. 

It  Is  clear  that  nations  seeking  assist- 
ance from  these  institutions  would  be 
familiar  with  the  President's  beliefs  and 
positions  on  these  issues  and,  knowing 
his  certification  of  conformance  might 
be  essential  to  the  receipt  of  such  assist- 
ance, they  would  attempt  to  come  into 
conformity  with  his  beliefs,  therby  ac- 
complishing the  ends  the  President  has 
been  seeking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  those 
Members  who  spoke  earlier  this  after- 
noon in  opposition  to  some  of  the  rather 
restrictive  and  constrictive  amendments 
that  were  specifically  offered,  some  of 


which  were  adopted,  can  support  my 
amendment  in  complete  confidence  that 
the  President  will  have  the  authority  to 
determine  what  coimtries  should  receive 
assistance  imder  this  legislation  as  being 
really  in  conformance  with  the  Presi- 
dent s  beliefs  both  with  respect  to  human 
rights  and  with  respect  to  prohibiting 
boycotts.  I  think  that  this  is  a  position 
that  all  of  us  can  support. 

But  beyond  that,  let  me  just  conclude 
by  saying  that  whereas  in  the  past  I 
have  supported  our  participation  in 
these  multilateral  financial  institu- 
tions— and  I  had  intended  to  today — I 
feel,  however,  the  extending  of  what 
amounts  to  a  substantially  blank  check 
for  participation  in  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  when  such  participation  has 
not  been  requested  by  either  the  mem- 
bers of  the  African  Bank  or  the  admin- 
istration, as  far  as  that  goes,  prompts 
me  to  withhold  my  support  on  tiiis 
occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  these  institu- 
tions. I  think  the  President  is  the  one 
who  should  exercise  the  discretion  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  yes  or  no 
on  the  assistance  provided  in  these  bills. 
So,  therefore,  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  previ- 
ously adopted  a  section  in  this  legisla- 
tion increasing  protection  for  human 
rights.  To  accept  this  amendment  would 
damage  greatly  the  commitment  that 
we  have  made  to  human  rights  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  if  there  Is  anything  that  would  turn 
aroimd  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
on  human  rights,  nothing  could  do  more 
than  this  single  amendment. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
also  turn  around  the  progress  that  Con- 
gress has  made  in  trying  to  assert  its 
role  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 

This  amendment  says  that  this  has  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  President's 
views.  That  is  the  thing  we  are  trs^g  to 
get  away  from,  the  Imperial  Presidency 
that  dictates  all  of  our  foreign  policy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish  to  urge 
the  Members  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

I  repeat  that  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  would  do  more  to  damage  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  than  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fur- 
ther wish  to  express  my  serious  concern 
about  this  amendment  in  that  It  does  not 
restrict  the  problem  of  the  violation  of 
rights,  about  torturing  people  and  Im- 
posing inhuman  indignities  upon  a  per- 
son. 

Further,  the  amendment  makes  no 
provision  for  making  loans  to  needy 
people  notwithstanding  that  their  gov- 
ernment may  be  engaged  in  bad  prac- 
tices. It  Is  a  mischievous  amendment  and 
would  do  great  harm  to  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  human  rights. 
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I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  5262,  the  International  Financial 
Institutions  Act. 

There  are  three  questions  which  need 
to  be  addressed  to  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  and  have  not  been  properly 
answered  for  the  whole  House. 

First,  we  are  about  to  authorize  over 
$5.2  billion  in  contributions  to  various 
international  institutions,  approximately 
$2  billion  of  which  represents  "callable" 
capital.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  in- 
stallment in  a  series  of  contributions  to 
various  international  funds  to  prove  bal- 
ance-of-payments  assistance,  commodity 
price  supports,  "safety  nets,"  and  more. 
Can  the  Chairman  or  any  other  advocate 
enumerate  the  various  proposals  that  are 
likely  to  be  made  and  give  us  a  total 
dollar  figure,  to  the  nearest  $10  billion, 
so  that  we  may  see  the  whole  shopping 
list  before  we  decide  to  buy  the  first 
item?  Probably  not,  because  even  the 
Chairman  is  not  totally  aware  of  the  full 
long-range  costs. 

Second,  an  article  In  the  April  4,  1977, 
edition  of  Newsweek,  entitled  "Com- 
modities: A  Better  Idea?"  stated: 

The  LDC's  prefer  a  common  pool  of  funds, 
totalling  at  least  $3  billion  and  underwritten 
mainly  by  rich  countries,  to  finance  bufTer 
stocks  for  eighteen  different  commodities. 
U.S.  oflBclals  believe  a  common  fund  would 
require  many  times  that  amount  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  same  article  said  that  two  com- 
modities; namely,  tea  and  jute,  were  in 
such  chronic  oversupply  that  they  could 
not  be  stabilized.  Let  me  quote  from 
major  and  Important  portions  of  the 
April  4  article  in  Newsweek  magazine: 
Commodities:  A  Better  Idea? 

Burled  deep  In  Jimmy  Carter's  speech  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  proposal  sounded  like 
another  vague  bit  of  diplomatic  Jargon — and 
It  slid  past  with  hardly  any  notice  In  the 
U.S.  press.  But  when  he  said  he  was  "willing 
to  consider"  agreements  to  stabilize  world 
commodity  prices,  he  was  signaling  a  major 
break  with  past  U.S.  policy  and  an  offer  that. 
If  It  comes  to  anything,  could  affect  the 
world's  economy  for  decades. 

For  the  less-developed  countries  (LDC's) 
that  produce  most  of  the  world's  commodi- 
ties, the  benefits  of  stabilized  prices  would 
be  obvious.  The  dizzying  fluctuations  of 
world  markets  (charts)  have  crippled  the 
LDC  economies  and  hampered  their  domestic 


development.  Until  recently,  the  rich  nations 
that  buy  commodities  haven't  wanted  to 
tamper  with  the  markets.  But  as  their  loans 
to  DLC's  pile  up,  they  stand  to  lose,  too:  the 
price  gyrations  Jeopardize  the  loans,  threaten 
a  financial  crisis  among  major  Western  banks 
and  thus  endanger  the  whole  fabric  of  global 
trade. 

The  first  concrete  evidence  of  the  shift 
In  U.S.  policy  may  come  as  early  as  next 
week.  American  trade  officials  are  scheduled 
to  confer  with  their  opposite  numbers  from 
Europe  and  Japan  to  draw  up  proposals  for 
a  new  international  sugar  agreement  be- 
tween rich  nations  and  the  sugar-exporting 
LDC's.  When  the  U.S.  plan  is  presented  next 
month  at  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development, 
Newsweek  learned.  It  will  include  a  recom- 
mendation that  stigar  prices  be  set  within 
a  specific  range — probably  12  to  20  cents  a 
pound.  But  in  the  Initial  stage,  the  U.S.  Is 
prepared  to  go  only  so  far.  The  Administra- 
tion argues  that  the  range  must  be  firmly 
agreed  upon  before  there  is  any  talk  of  a 
sugar  "buffer  stock"  to  enforce  the  stabilized 
price — and  that  seems  certain  to  sit  badly 
with  many  LDC's.  "We  don't  expect  the  mili- 
tants among  the  LDC's  to  see  ovir  position 
as  forthcoming,"  says  a  top  U.S.  trade  expert, 
"but  when  they  see  that  this  is  all  they're 
going  to  get,  we  hope  they'll  negotiate." 

Buffer:  The  LDC's  prefer  a  common  pool  of 
funds,  totaling  at  least  $3  billion  and  under- 
written mainly  by  rich  countries,  to  finance 
buffer  stocks  for  eighteen  different  com- 
modities. U.S.  officials  believe  a  conunon 
fund  would  require  many  times  that  amount 
to  be  effective — and  In  any  event,  they  are 
prepared  to  discuss  agreements  only  on  a 
smaller  number  of  commodities.  But  they 
regard  the  Idea  as  basically  sound.  Buffer 
stocks  could  be  sold  off  wnen  demand  pushed 
up  prices;  In  periods  of  low  prices  due  to 
exce.ss  supplies,  the  buffer  stockpile  would 
buy  from  commodity  producers. 

LDC's  wouldn't  be  the  only  ones  that  stand 
to  gain  from  such  an  arrangement.  U.S.  sugar 
producers,  who  are  losing  money  because 
world  sugar  prices  have  fallen  to  less  than 
11  cents  a  pound,  would  certainly  benefit 
from  a  sugar  agreement  that  would  stabilize 
prices  at  12  to  20  cents  a  pound.  And  Ameri- 
can grain  exporters  will  be  helped  by  a  wheat 
agreement  now  being  negotiated  In  London. 
Washington  maintains  that  the  purpose  of 
the  pact  Is  to  create  an  international  wheat 
reserve — financed  by  consuming  as  well  as 
producing  countries — that  can  be  tapped  to 
supply  needy  nations  during  periods  of  se- 
vere crop  failure.  But  the  agreement  could 
also  help  to  stabilize  wheat  prices,  and  that 
can  only  work  to  the  advantage  of  American 
farmers. 

In  theory,  at  least,  consumers  stand  to 
gain  as  well.  Sugar  prices,  for  example,  might 
rise  slightly  as  a  result  of  a  stabilization 
agreement.  But  the  extra  expense  may  turn 
out  to  be  worth  it — if  the  agreement  keeps 
producers  from  going  out  of  business  in 
times  of  glut,  leading  to  another  shortage 
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when  the  price  soars  to  nearly  60  cents  a 
pound,  as  it  did  In  late  1974. 

But  would  such  agreements  really  keep 
prices  at  reasonable  levels  over  the  long 
run?  A  number  of  experts  aren't  so  sure.  In 
practice,  says  William  Jiler,  president  of  the 
Commodity  Research  Bureau,  commodity- 
stabilization  plans  "have  provided  only  price 
fioors,  never  price  ceilings."  The  reason  is 
that  "any  time  prices  reach  the  supposed 
ceilings,  the  producers  simply  say,  'To  hell 
with  it,'  and  go  for  the  higher  Iree-market 
price."  Thus,  Jiler  says,  the  agreements  are 
basically  Infiationary.  For  that  reason,  the 
U.S.  wUl  Insist  on  tight  controls  on  all  stabi- 
lization pacts.  "You  [have  to]  provide  pen- 
alties for  any  producer  who  falls  to  sell  from 
buffer  stocks  when  the  formula  dictates," 
insists  a  top  Treasury  expert. 

Bananas:  But  even  with  .such  controls, 
stabilization  agreements  probably  are  un- 
sulted  to  certain  commodities.  For  one  thing, 
notes  a  U.S.  official,  "you  can't  begin  to  think 
of  buffer-stock  arrangements  for  perishables 
like  bananas.  And  there  can't  be  stabilization 
for  products  in  chronic  oversupply  like  tea 
or  Jute.  All  a  buffer  stock  would  be  able  to 
do  is  buy:  You'd  have  to  stage  a  giant  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party  to  get  rid  of  your  stocks." 
Thus,  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  discuss  stabiliza- 
tion agreements  only  for  a  handful  of  com- 
modities— among  them  sugar,  natural  rub- 
ber, tin,  cocoa,  bauxite  and  copper. 

More  important,  says  Tre-isury  Secretary 
Michael  Blumenthal,  "there  is  no  agreement 
that  is  going  to  prevent  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity from  going  through  the  roof  when 
you  are  faced  with  a  prolonged  shortage." 
Consumers,  he  says,  will  always  be  at  the 
mercy  of  developments  such  as  the  Brazilian 
frost,  which  has  sent  coffee  prices  soaring. 

Despite  these  pitfalls,  theres  little  doubt 
that  commodity-stabilization  agreements 
would  produce  real  benefits  for  the  troubled 
LDC  economies.  Until  now,  the  question  has 
been  whether  rich  nations  could  ever  be  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  to  their  benefit, 
too — and  as  the  IDC's  see  It,  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration's subtle  shift  in  policy  is  a 
solid  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  might 
even  signal  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

— Allan  J.  Mater  with  Rich  Thomas  in 
Washington 

I  note  from  materials  provided  by  the 
African  Development  Bank,  the  smaller 
parent  of  the  African  Etevelopment 
Fund,  that  the  Bank  has  provided  six 
loans  to  Uganda  and  that  the  most  re- 
cent of  which  was  approved  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1976,  in  the  amount  of  5  million 
units  of  accoimt — approximately  $4.5 
million — for  "erection  and  installation  of 
tea  factories."  Let  me  review  African  De- 
velopment Bank  records  on  that  subject: 


status  of  the  loin 


Buffower  and  project 


Date 

approved 


Date 
signed 


Amount 


Disburse- 
ments 


Un- 
disbursed 
balance 


Amount 
cancelled  Repayments 


Out- 
standing, 
col.  7-10 


Percent 

interest 

p.a. 


Repayment  terms 


Government  of  Uganda: 

Water     supply     and     sewerage    Mar.  27, 1938    Sept.  6, 1938        300,000        236,698 53,402        236,698 6    10  semiannual  installments  begin- 

schemes.  ning  Jan.  1,  1970. 

Water  supply  system  in  18  urban    Aug.  29, 1970    Aug.  29, 1970     3,000,000     2,836,384         163,616 177,522     2,658,862  6    30  semiannual  installments  begin- 

centers.  ning  June  30, 1976. 

Buvirayo-Busia  Rd Nov.  22, 1972    Jan.  11, 1973      1,000,000         725,154         274,846  50,000         675.154  6    40  semiannual  installments  begin- 

ning July  1,  1976. 
Cotton  ginneries Nov.  21, 1974    Nov.  30, 1974      4,800,000      2,146,256      2,553,744        2,146,256  6    32  semiannuallnstallments  begin- 

ning Jan.  1,  1979. 
Lake  Katwe  salt  project Oct.   14,1975    Nov.    7,1975     3,500,000      1,234,389     2,265,611 1,234,389  6    20  semiannual  Installmente  begin- 

ning Jan.  1, 1980. 

Erection  and  Installation  of  tea    Oct.  28,1976 5,000,000 5,000,000 

factories. 
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My  question  Is,  Why  is  the  Bank  fi- 
nancing tea  factories  when  tiere  is  a 
glut  of  tea  and  why  Is  it  doir  g  all  this 
activity  in  Uganda? 

Finally,  I  note  that  the  Af rlc  m  Devel- 
opment Bank  has  also  provldtd  a  loan 
for  2.5  million  units  of  account-  -approx- 
imately $2.25  million— for  "te  ecommu- 
nications  links  between  Bra2a5  iville  and 
Impfundo,"  including  "a  dlrec  visibUity 
shortwave  relay  Unk  •  •  '  t  ►  serve  a 
support  for  the  transmission  of  television 
prc^ranunes." 

Is  the  Bank  unable  to  find  t  etter  uses 
than  this  for  its  funds?  Maybe  hey  want 
to  watch  "Captain  Kangaroo." 

H.R.  5262  provides  for  auth  arizations 
of  $5,225  billion  for  increased  contribu- 
tions to  various  international  develop- 
ment institutions.  J 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  legislation 
needs  to  be  considered  in  lioit  of  the 
amoimt  of  economic  assistance  which 
the  United  States  has  alread^  provided 
since  World  War  n,  and  the  c  Iminlshed 
ability  of  the  United  States  sine  e  the  1973 
OPEC  oil  embargo  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance. 

During  the  years  1946-75,  t  le  United 
States  provided  a  net  total  of  aore  than 
$12  biUion  in  economic  ass:  stance  to 
Latin  America  and  another  $-;  .75  billion 
to  Africa.  Projections  provid;d  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978 
called  for  new  obligational  authority  of 
$10,293  billion  and  for  additioi  al  outlays 
of  $7,847  billion.  The  Commit  lee  on  the 
Budget  has  approved  $9,543  bil  ion  in  ad- 
ditional obligational  authority  md  $7,397 
billion  in  new  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
We  note  also  that  there  are  es  isting  im- 
obligated  balances  in  this  cate;  ory  in  ex- 
cess of  $11  billion. 

This  level  of  foreign  econoi  ale  assist- 
ance will  have  to  be  reduced  t  >  some  ex- 
tent if  a  significant  reducti)n  in  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Govern  ment  is  to 
be  made  during  the  next  J  years  to 
achieve  the  President's  announced  goal 
of  a  balanced  budget  at  the  e  nd  of  that 
period. 

The  following  additional  comments 
are  addressed  specifically  to  th  e  proposed 
$150  million  contribution  to  t  le  African 
Development  Fund : 

First.  The  $150  miUion  for  t  le  African 
Development  Fimd  added  to  H.R.  5262 
during  subcommittee  marku)  was  not 
requested  by  the  administratl  an  when  it 
testified  on  the  bill,  no  hearings  were 
held  on  this  proposal,  and  tie  amount 
requested  bore  no  relations!;  ip  to  past 
U.S.  contributions  or  negotia  ed  replen- 
ishment agreements. 

Second.  Not  all  of  the  meiiber  coun- 
tries of  the  African  Development  Bank 
itself  have  fully  paid  their  ow  i  subscrip- 
tions to  provide  paid-in  cap  tal  for  the 
Bank.  This  point  was  establisl  led  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  answer  provide^  I  by  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Cooper.  Assistan  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Internatic  nal  Affairs, 
in  response  to  a  question  su  amitted  by 
Subcommittee  Chairman  HE^  ry  B.  Gon- 
zalez during  the  last  hearligs  on  the 
African  Development  Fund,  which  were 
held  in  1975. 


Question.  Are  all  of  the  si  ibscriptions 
of  the  African  coxmtries  of  t|ie  Bank  up 
to  date? 


Answer.  The  AfDB  has  had  a  problem 
with  arrearages  on  paid-in  capital  but 
has  negotiated  settlements  with  the  de- 
linquent members  and  the  amount  of  ar- 
rears has  been  reduced  from  40  percent 
of  paid-in  capital  in  1969  to  13  percent  of 
paid-in  capital  in  1974.  In  April  1975, 
the  total  arrears  were  $20  million  com- 
pared to  $24  million  the  previous  year. 
One  covmtry,  Egypt,  which  accoimted 
for  70  percent  of  all  arrearages,  has  for- 
mally   agreed   to   a   3-year   settlement 
schedule.    Settlements   have   also   been 
negotiated  with  Ethiopia  and  Senegal. 
Chad  and  the  Central  African  Republic 
have  yet  to  sign  settlement  agreements. 
Third.    The   United    States   is   being 
asked  to  contribute  capital  to  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund  imder  conditions 
which    sharply    restrict    this    country's 
ability  to  infiuence  decisions  regarding 
assistance  to  be  provided  by  the  Fund. 
Unlike  other  multilateral  international 
financial  assistance  institutions  in  v/hich 
the  United  States  participates,  the  AfDF 
provides  that  one-half  of  the  voting  pow- 
er is  to  be  exercised  by  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank.  This  arrangement  leaves 
onlj   the  remaining  half  of  the  voting 
power  to  be  exercised  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  capital  contributed  to  the 
Fimd  itself.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  has  the  opportimity  to  make  a 
contribution  of  money  to  the  AfDF,  but 
the  weight  of  its  influence  will  be  con- 
fined to  one-half  of  the  proportional 
amount  of  its  contribution. 

It  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
terms  and  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
amounts,  of  U.S.  contributions  to  inter- 
national economic  assistance  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  vote 
down  this  overbloated  authorization. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Page  7,  line  23— 

TITLE  IX — EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  901.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  any  amend- 
ment contained  in  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  may 
be  available  for  use  or  obligation  prior  to 
October  1, 1977. 

coMMrrrEE    amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee    amendment:    Page    8.    line    1, 
strike  out  "IV"  and  Insert  "IV,  or  V". 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  At  this  particular  moment 
in  human  history  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  give  a  con- 
vincing example  of  its  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  development  of  the  world's 
underdeveloped  national  economies. 

Shortly  following  World  War  II  when 
we  launched  the  Marshall  Plan,  it  was 
credited  by  Winston  Churchill  as  "the 
most  imsordid  act  in  human  history." 

Since  that  time  the  emphasis  has 
changed  away  from  helping  to  rejuvenate 
and  rebuild  the  war-damaged  portions 
of  Europe  into  trying  to  help  build  a  basic 
economic  infrastructure  in  those  finan- 


cially malnourished  areas  of  the  world 
damaged  by  a  cruel  history. 

The  emphasis  has  changed  further 
from  outright  gifts  to  repayable  loans, 
and  from  unilateral  help  given  only  by 
the  United  States  to  multilateral  loans 
to  which  many  of  the  more  fortunate 
nations  jointly  contribute. 

In  that  specific  cormection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  our  share  of  the  con- 
tributions loaned  through  these  multi- 
lateral development  institutions  has 
steadily  declined.  Whereas  previously 
about  35  percent  of  the  total  funds  were 
put  up  by  the  United  States  directly, 
today  for  the  World  Bank  it  is  only  19 
percent  and  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  it  is  only  16  percent.  This  is  be- 
cause other  nations,  following  our  ini- 
tial example,  have  contributed  in  grow- 
ing numbers  and  in  growing  dollar  vol- 
umes for  the  assistance  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  We  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  this  together,  and  the 
world  increasingly  recognizes  It. 

There  are  in  the  world  today  a  little 
over  1  billion  people  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  20.  That  is  the  next  genera- 
tion. If  we  were  to  take  a  representative 
cross  section  of  100  of  those  people,  56  of 
the  100  would  be  from  Asia — 56  from 
Asia — 15  would  be  from  Western  Eu- 
rope, 9  would  be  from  Latin  America,  8 
would  be  from  Africa,  6  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  only  4  from  the  United 
States.  Our  future  is  so  inseparably 
interlinked  with  that  of  the  developing 
world  that  it  carmot  be  considered 
apart. 

This,  I  think,  is  what  President  Car- 
ter was  talking  about  when  he  wrote  his 
letter  to  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
this  very  bill.  He  congratulated  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation and  said: 

This  legislation  Is  an  Integral  part  of  my 
administration's  foreign  policy  program  .  .  . 
This  bill,  is  related  to  our  national  Inter- 
est ..  .  The  future  of  the  United  States 
win  be  affected  by  the  ability  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  to  overcome  poverty  and  achieve 
steady  economic  and  social  development  .  .  . 
The  International  Development  Banks  are 
Intimately  Involved  In  this  effort. 

I  know  there  has  been  some  appre- 
hension over  the  President's  recent  em- 
phasis upon  human  rights  throughout 
the  world.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  put  in 
perspective  what  it  is  that  the  President 
is  attempting  to  do  in  his  role  as  spokes- 
man to  the  world  community  for  this 
Nation.  He  is  trying  to  recapture  an 
initiative  which,  imfortunately,  has 
been  lost  to  nations  which  do  not  de- 
serve it. 

In  the  last  century  when  a  popular 
people's  movement  wanted  to  replace  a 
despotic  government,  we  were  the 
model.  The  emerging  leaders  looked  to 
America;  men  like  Bolivar,  O'Higgins. 
and  San  Martin  looked  to  the  United 
States  and  modeled  their  infant  repub- 
lics after  ours.  As  late  as  the  1920's  Sun 
Yat-sen  in  his  revolution  in  China 
looked  to  the  United  States  not  only  for 
political  example  but  for  moral  inspira- 
tion. 

So  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  re- 
capture. Surely  at  this  very  time  in  his- 
tory when  other  nations  have  followed 
our  example  and  are  in  increasing  num- 
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bers  and  in  increasing  amounts  support- 
ing the  worldwide  effort  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  peoples  to  achieve  some  sta- 
bility that  will  contribute  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  world,  it  would  be  most  un- 
timely for  the  United  States  to  draw 
back  from  that  which  we  ourselves  set 
in  motion. 

Rather  it  is  a  time  for  us  to  recognize 
that  maybe  it  is  not  our  role  to  be  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

How  much  better — how  much  better — 
that  instead  we  can  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  just 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  here  in  the  Committee  that 
the  bill  we  are  about  to  vote  on  and  the 
figures  that  have  been  affirmed  really 
are  not  solely  the  product  of  the  Carter 
administration  but  involve  also  months 
and  years  of  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  previous  administration  as  well  as 
this  one.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  when- 
ever we  get  down  to  a  thing  in  recent 
years  that  we  must  support  a  bill  when 
one  party  is  in  the  White  House  and 
we  do  not  support  it  when  the  other 
party  is  in.  It  is  clearly  the  most  respon- 
sible vote  when  we  vote  to  help  the  very 
poorest  of  the  poor  people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Perhaps  instead  of  de- 
scribing it  narrowly  as  an  administra- 
tion initiative,  by  our  votes  today  we  can 
put  it  in  the  broader  context  of  an  Amer- 
ican initiative.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  what 
the  President  earnestly  wants  it  to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  5262)  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  Intei-national  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 473,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Definitely,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  separate  vote  on 


the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Badillo  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
no';,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment  as  amended:  Title 
VI,  subsection  (e).  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Committee 
Amendment,  Insert  t)he  following: 

(e)  In  addition,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  connection  with  its  voice  and 
vote  In  the  Institutions  listed  in  subsection 
(a)  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  vote 
against  any  loan,  any  extension  of  financial 
assistance  or  any  technical  assistance  to  any 
country  which  engages  In  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  including  torture 
or  cruel,  inhumane  or  degrading  treatment 
or  punishment,  prolonged  detention  without 
charges,  or  other  flagrant  denial  of  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of  person, 
and  Including  providing  refuge  to  Individuals 
committing  acts  of  International  terrorism 
such  as  hijacking  of  an  aircraft  unless  such 
assistance  is  directed  specifically  to  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  basic  human  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  such  country. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  194,  nays 
156,  not  voting  83,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  134] 

YEAS— 194 

Addabbo 

Brademas 

Cornell 

Akaka 

Breckinridge 

Coughlin 

Ammerman 

Brodhead 

D'Amours 

Anderson,  Hi. 

Broomfield 

Danielson 

Annunzio 

Brown,  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Ashley 

Buchanan 

Dellums 

AuColn 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Derwlnski 

BadlUo 

Caputo 

Dingell 

Baldus 

Carr 

Dodd 

Baucus 

Cavanaugh 

Downey 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cederberg 

Drinan 

Bedell 

Chlsholm 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bellenson 

Cleveland 

Early 

Bingham 

Cohen 

Edwards,  Calif 

Blanchard 

Collins,  ni. 

Erlenborn 

Blouin 

Conable 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hoggs 

Conte 

Evans,  Del. 

Boiling 

Conyers 

Pary 

Bonior 

Corman 

Pascell 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Gephardt 

Claimo 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Guyer 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harris 

Heckler 

Hlghtower 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Kildee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lundine 

McClosluy 

McDade 


Abdnor 
Alien 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Barnard 
Baiiman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brmkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Carney 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Corcoran 
Comwell 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 


McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marienee 

MEizzoli 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Mikulski 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minisb 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUoban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Gary 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Preyer 

Price 

PurseU 

Qule 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaido 

NAYS— 166 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fish 
Flthlan 
Flippo 
Flynt 

Ford,  Tenu. 
Fountain 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
GUman 
Glnn 
Giickman 
Qoldwater 
Gore 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Hagedom 
Hail 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 

Lagomarslno 
Lederer 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Lott 

McDonald 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathia 
Mattox 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarasln 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

SpeUman 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates  ' 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 


Michel 

MUier,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtba 

Myers,  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

PeUlB 

PUe 

Poage 

Quayle 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

SebelluB 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watklns 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolfr 

Young,  Alaska 
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NOT  VOTING— 83 


Alexander 

Armstrong 

Asp  In 

Boland 

Bonker 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  PblUlp 

Byron 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cotter 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

FiOwers 

Ford,  Micb. 

Frey 

Puqua 

Olbbons 

OradisoD 

Harrington 

Hawkins 


Heftel 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Hugbes 

Jeffords 

Kemp 

Latta 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Moor  bead, 

Calif. 
Mces 
Nichols 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pressler 
Prltchard 
QuUlen 
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Baha  1 
Ralls  tack 
Bisei  boover 
Rone  Llio 
RoybLl 
Rudd 
Buaa< 
Santlal 
Sawy  !r 
Sblpl  >y 
Slkes 
8l8k 

8ta«rmaln 
Stags  ers 
Steec 

Stocl  man 
Stump 
Teagte 
Vand  }r  Jagt 
WalB  I 
Warn  )ler 
Wea\  Br 
Whit  shurst 
WUsc  n,  C.  H. 
WydlBr 
Yatr(  in 
Tout  g,  Fla. 
Zefei  ettl 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  able. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  day-  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  on  the  Badlllo 
amendment  to  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  announced  the    Allowing 


for,  with  Ml 
for,  with  Ml 
for,     with     Ml 


Teague 

MUford 

Shipley 

Byron 

against, 
against, 
against, 
against, 
against, 
against. 
W.  Daniel, 

» [r.  Nichols 

a  ;ainst. 
with   Mr. 

Lgainst. 

against. 
of  Cal- 

against. 
with    Mr. 


pairs: 

On  tills  vote: 

Mr.    McKlnney 
against. 

Mr.     Prltchard 
against. 

Mr.     Railsback 
against.  . 

Mr.    Vander    Jagt    for,    with    Vx. 
against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Puqi  a 

Mr.  Jeffords  for,  with  Mr.  Busso 

Mr.  Heftel  for,  with  Mr.  Stun^ 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Burgen  ir 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 

Mr.  Dicks  for,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Jr.,  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with 
against. 

Mr.  Patten  for,  with  Mr.  Prey 

Mrs.   Burke   of   California   for 
Kemp  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Latta 

Mr.  Cotter  for,  with  Mr.  QullUn 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Moorb4ad 
ifomia  against. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  for,  with  Mr.  LuJ^n 

Mr!    Pord    of    Michigan    for, 
Wampler  against. 

Mr.    Hawkins    for,    with    Mr. 
against. 

Mr.    Harrington    for,    with 
against. 

Mr.  Bahall  for,  with  Mr.  Toung 
against. 

Mr.    Lehman    for,    with    Mr. 
against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Aipln. 

Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Santlnl. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Stee^ 
Mr.  Pressler  with  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  Sawyer  with  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Rlsenhoover 
Mr.  Qradlson  with  Mr.  Flowers. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Olbbons 
Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  iloUand. 
Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Perkln  i 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California    with    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Hlllis  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  innounced 
as  above  recorded. 


Mr 


1  mitehurst 
Wydler 
of  Florida 
Dickinson 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H.R.  5262 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
be  authorized  to  make  corrections  in 
punctuation,  section  numbers,  and  cross- 
references  in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill, 
H.R. 5262. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTING  ENROLLMENT  OF 
H.R.  3365 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  191)  to  correct  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  3365. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  191 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  action 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Acting  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore,  in  signing  the  enrolled 
bUl  (H.R.  3365)  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  flexible  regulation  of  Interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  accounts  in  depository  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes",  be,  and  the 
same  Is  hereby,  rescinded,  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  make  the 
following  corrections: 

(1)  In  proposed  section  107(6)  (E)  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (as  contained  in 
section  302(a)  of  the  bUl)  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  ProviAed,  That  a  credit  union 
which  originates  a  loan  for  which  partici- 
pation arrangements  are  made  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection  shall  retain  an  Interest 
of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  face  amoimt 
of  the  loan." 

(2)  Strike  out  section  303(b)  of  the  bill 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
designated as  paragraph  (7)  and  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraph: 

"(I)  m  the  shares,  stocks,  or  obligations 
of  any  other  organization,  providing  serv- 
ices which  are  associated  with  the  routine 
operations  of  credit  unions,  up  to  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  paid  in  and  unimpaired 
capital  and  surpliis  of  the  credit  union  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  authority  does 
not  include  the  power  to  acquire  control 


directly  or  indirectly,  of  another  financial 
institution,  nor  invest  in  shares,  stocks  or 
obligations  of  an  insurance  company,  trade 
association,  liquidity  faculty  or  any  other 
slmUar  organization,  corporation,  or  associ- 
ation, except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  this  Act;". 

(3)  In  the  amendment  made  by  section 
304(2)  of  the  bill  after  "tmless",  insert  "It 
Is". 

(4)  In  section  310  of  the  bUl  after  the 
colon.  Insert  the  center  headmg  "DivroENDs". 

(5)  In  the  amendment  made  by  section 
310  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "dividends. — ",  and 
insert  "Sec.  117.". 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  think  I  will  object — can  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annxtnzio),  assure  us  that 
these  minor  corrections  that  need  to  be 
made  because  of  a  confusion  in  the  en- 
rollment process  have  now  been  made, 
and  that  It  is  correct? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  assure  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot),  that  it  is 
now  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  response.  To 
the  best  of  the  gentleman's  knowledge, 
we  will  not  have  to  come  back  here  some 
time  in  the  future  and  correct  it  again? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  That  is  absolutely 
coinrcct) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


April  6,  1977 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  5717.  An  act  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  recent  earthquakes  in  Romania. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1828.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  for  the  changes  made  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  to  the  exclusion  for  sick 
pay. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  489.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11)  entitled  "An 
act  to  increase  the  authorization  for  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976,"  agrees  to 
a  conference  requested  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Mttskte,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  McClxtre,  Mr.  Domenici,  and 
Mr.  Chafee  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  Joint 
•Resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested: 

S.  36.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  In  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate  Procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  author. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  HOUSING  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OF   1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3843)  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  housing 
assistance  for  lower  income  Americans  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  to  extend  the  Federal 
riot  reinsurance  and  crime  insurance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supple- 
mental Housing  Authorization  Act  of  1977". 
TITLE     I— SUPPLEMENTAL     AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS AND  EXTENSIONS  OF  HtJD  PRO- 
GRAMS 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE  UNITED   STATES   HOtTSINC 
ACT    OF     1937 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  by  $850,000,- 
000  on  October  1,  1976"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  by  $1,228,050,000  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1976". 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $576,000,- 
000  on  or  after  October  1,  1976"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $595,600,- 
000  on  or  after  October  1,  1976". 

(c)  Section  8(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "two  hundred  and 
forty  months"  -n  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "three  himdred  and 


sixty  months,  except  that  such  term  may  not 
exceed  two  htmdred  and  forty  months  in 
the  case  of  a  project  financed  with  assistance 
of  a  loan  made  by,  or  Insured,  guaranteed  or 
Intended  for  purchase  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, other  than  pursuant  to  section  244 
of  the  National  Housing  Act";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  "Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence.  In  the  case 
of". 

GENERAL  INSTTRANCE  FUND 

Sec.  102.  Section  519(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$500,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000,000,000". 

TTRBAN     HOMFSTEADING     DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  103.  Section  810(g)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977". 

FEDERAL  RIOT  REINSURANCE  AND  CHIME 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  Section  1201(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1978"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"April  30,  1978";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Aprtl  30.  1978"  In 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30,  1981". 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  101(c)  of  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  following  words  In  the  first  sentence 
"and  no  mortgage  shall  be  Insured,  and  no 
commitment  to  insure  a  mortgage  shall  be 
Issued,  under  section  220  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,"  and  by  deleting 
the  first  proviso  of  that  section. 

(b)  The  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  from  section  220(d)  (1)  (A)  (11) 
the  words  "In  a  community  respecting  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  made  the  determination  pro- 
vided for  by  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended." 

CONSTRUCTION    OP    MODERATE    INCOME    HOUSING 

Sec  106.  Section  221(d)  (4)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "other  than  a  mortgagor  referred  to  in 
subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this  section,"  from  the 
first  sentence  of  the  section. 
TITLE  II— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
NKIGHBORHOODS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act". 

FINDINGS    AND   PURPOSE 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  existing  city  neighborhoods  are 
a  national  resource  to  be  conserved  and  re- 
vitalized wherever  possible,  and  that  public 
policy  should  promote  that  objective. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
tendency  of  public  policy  Incentives  to  Ignore 
the  need  to  preserve  the  built  environment 
can  no  longer  be  defended,  either  economi- 
cally or  socially,  and  must  be  replaced  with 
explicit  policy  incentives  encouraging  con- 
servation of  existing  neighborhoods.  That 
objective  will  require  a  comprehensive  review 
of  existing  laws,  policies,  and  programs  which 
affect  neighborhoods,  to  assess  their  impact 
on  neighborhoods,  and  to  recommend  modi- 
fications where  necessary. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 


(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members,  to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  sixteen  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
among  persons  specially  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  training  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Commission,  at  least  five  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  officers  of  recognized  neighborhood 
organizations  engaged  in  development  and 
revltallzatlon  programs,  and  at  least  five  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  officials 
of  local  governments  Involved  in  preservation 
programs.  The  remaining  members  shall  be 
drawn  from  outstanding  Individuals  with 
demonstrated  experience  in  neighborhood 
revltallzatlon  activities,  from  such  fields  as 
finance,  business,  philanthropic,  civic,  and 
educational  organizations. 

The  individuals  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected  so  as 
to  provide  representation  to  a  broad  cross 
section  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  geographic 
groups.  The  two  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  clause  (1)  may  not  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  nor  may  the  two 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  Not 
more  than  eight  of  the  members  appointed 
pxirsuant  to  clause  (3)  may  be  members  pf 
the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  pub- 
lic members. 

(d)  The  executive  director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  individuals  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Dunxs 
Sec.  204.  (a)  The  CommiSBlon  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  de- 
cline of  city  neighborhoods  and  of  the  fac- 
tors necessary  to  neighborhood  survival  and 
revltallzatlon.  Such  study  and  investigation 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  existing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  policies,  programs, 
and  laws  on  neighborhood  survival  and  re- 
vltallzatlon; 

(2)  an  identification  of  the  administrative, 
legal,  and  fiscal  obstacles  to  the  well-being 
of  neighborhoods; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  patterns  and  trends 
of  public  and  private  Investment  in  urban 
areas  and  the  Impact  of  such  patterns  and 
trends  on  the  decline  or  revltallzatlon  of 
neighborhoods; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  existing  mecha- 
nisms of  neighborhood  governance  and  of 
the  infiuence  exercised  by  neighborhoods  on 
local  government; 

(6)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  poverty 
and  racial  confilct  on  neighborhoods; 

(6)  an  assessment  of  local  and  regional 
development  plans  and  their  impact  on 
neighborhoods; 

(7)  an  evaluation  of  existing  cltlzen- 
Inltlated  neighborhood  revltallzatlon  efforts 
and  a  determination  of  how  public  policy 
can  best  support  such  efforts;  and 

(8)  a  quantification,  where  feasible,  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  to  society  from  present 
programs,  and  a  quantification,  where  fea- 
sible, of  the  costs  and  benefits  to  society  of 
programs  which  are  recommended  as  required 
by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  recom- 
mendations for  modifications  In  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws,  policies,  and  programs 
necessary  to  facilitate  neighborhood  preser- 
vation, and  revltallzatlon.  Such  recommen- 
dations shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 
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( 1 )  new  mechanisms  to  promo  «  reinvest- 
ment In  existing  city  nelghborh  )ods 

(2)  more  effective  means  of   conununlty 
participation  In  local  governanct ; 

(3)  policies  to  encourage  the  i 
economically  and  socially  divers  i 
hoods; 

(4)  policies  to  prevent  such 
practices  as  blockbusting,  redllnlhg 
gatlon,    speculation    In    reviving 
hoods,   and  to   promote   homeo^ershlp 
urban  communities; 

(5)  policies  to  encourage  betier 
nance  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
tures  at  least  as  attractive  from 
point  as  demolition  and  developi^ient 
structtires; 

(7)  modification  In  local  zoning 
policies  to  facilitate  preservation 
vltallzatlon  of  existing  nelghbo^oods 

(8)  reorientation  of  existing 
commimity  development  progran  s 
tax  and  subsidy  policies  that 
borhoods   to    better   support   n( 
preservation  efforts. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year 
on  which  funds  first  become 
carry  out  this  title,  the  Comn^: 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
comprehensive  report  on  its  stv  dy 
vestlgatlon  under  this  subsection 
Include  Its  findings,  conclusions, 
mendatlons  and  such  proposals 
tlon  and  administrative  action 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  recomjnendatlons 


survival  of 
neighbor- 
destructive 
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COMPENSATION  OF  MEUB  EBS 


Sec.  205.  (a)  Members  of  the 
who  are  Members  of  Congress 
officers  or  employees  of  the 
shall  serve  without  additional 
but   shall   be   reimbursed   for 
sistence,  and  other  necessary 
ciured    In   the   performance   of 
vested  In  the  Commission 

(b)    Members   of  the 
than  those   referred   to   In 
shall  i«celve  compensation  at 
$100  per  day  for  each  day  they 
In   the   actual    performance    of 
vested  In  the  Commission  and 
titled    to    reimbursement    for 
sistence,  and  other  necessary 
curred  In  the  performance  of 


Commi  islon. 
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ASMINISTRATTVE  FROVISI  >N8 

Sec.  a06.  (a)  The  Commlsslo  i  shall  have 
the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  th  e  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  It  dee)  as  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisior  s  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  a  ppolntments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  t  le  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
63  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  a  maximum  rate  for  38-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5333  of  such 
title. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  pr)cure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8109 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  t  le  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants. Persons  so  employed  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme.  While  awa  y  from  his  or 
her  home  or  regular  place  of  bu  siness  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
any  such  person  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  sectUn  5708(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  i  ersons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  li  termlttently. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Cha  rman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  biisls  or  other- 
wise, such  statistical  data,  reports,  and  other 
Information  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functlozs  under  this 
title.  The  Chairman  Is  fiu"ther  authorized  to 
call   upon   the    departments,   i  igenclee,   and 


other  offices  of  the  several  States  to  furnish, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  such 
statistical  data,  reports,  and  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  fimctlons  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  award  contracts 
and  grants  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating 
existing  neighborhood  revltallzatlon  pro- 
grams and  the  Impact  of  existing  laws  on 
neighborhoods.  Awards  imder  this  subsection 
may  be  made  to — 

(1)  representatives  of  legally  chartered 
neighborhood  organizations; 

(2)  public  Interest  organizations  which 
have  a  demonstrated  capability  in  the  area  of 
concern;  and 

(3)  universities  and  other  not-for-profit 
educational  organizations. 

(e)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
hearings,  take  testimony,  and  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof.  Hearings  by  the  Com- 
mission win  be  held  in  neighborhoods  with 
testimony  received  from  citizen  leaders  and 
public  officials  who  are  engaged  in  neigh- 
borhood revltallzatlon  programs. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

EXPIRATION    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  208.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
report  under  section  204. 

EMERGENCY    HOMEOWNERS'    RELIEF    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  209.  That  (a)  section  102  of  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners'  Relief  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following : 

"(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  severe 
localized  economic  distress  caused  by  the 
legal  claims  of  the  Mashpee  Tribe  in  Mash- 
pee,  Massachusetts,  may  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  under  this  Act  to  avoid 
mortgage  foreclosures  and  distress  sales  re- 
stating from  the  temporary  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  income.". 

(b)  Section  103(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "national  or  local"  before 
"economic  conditions". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ex- 
plain to  me  what  this  is  all  about? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  yield, 
this  is  to  extend  the  Federal  riot  rein- 
surance, and  crime  insurance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendment,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
only  requesting  to  go  to  conference? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Reuss,  Ashley,  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. St  Germain,  Mitchell  of  Mary- 


land, Patterson  of  California,  AuCoin, 
Blanchard,  Brown  of  Michigan,  Stanton 
and  Rousselot. 


EPFECmVE  DATE   OF  CHANGES  IN 
SICK  PAY  EXCLUSION 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1828)  to 
provide  that  the  changes  made  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  the  exclusion 
for  sick  pay  shall  only  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976, 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  agree  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  line  4,  Insert: 
Sec.  3.  Effective    Date    for    Cranoeb    in 

TREATMENT       OP       INCOME       EABNXD 

Abroad  Bt  United  States  Citizens 
Livmc  OR  Residing  Abroad. 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  1011  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "December  31,  1975"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  81,  1976". 
Page  4,  after  line  4,  Insert: 
Sec.  4.  WrrHHOujiNG      Tax      on      Certain 
Gambling  Winnings. 

(a)  In  General. — Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  3402(q)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  sweepstakes, 
wagering  pools,  and  other  lotteries)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  folows: 

"(C)  Sweepstakes,  wagering  pools,  cer- 
tain PABIMtTTTJEL  POOLS,  JAI  ALAI,  AND  LOT- 
TERIES.— Proceeds  of  more  than  $1,000  from — 

"(1)  a  wager  placed  In  a  sweeptakes, 
wagering  pool,  or  lottery  (other  than  a 
wager  described  In  subparagraph  (B) ) ,  at 

"(11)  a  wagering  transaction  In  a  parl- 
mutuel  pool  with  respect  to  horse  races,  dog 
races,  or  jal  alal  If  the  amount  of  such 
proceeds  Is  at  least  300  times  as  large  as  the 
amount  wagered.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  payments 
made  after  April  30,  1977. 

Page  4,  after  line  4,  Insert: 
Sec.  5.  State  Legislators'  Travel  Expenses 
Away  From  Home. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section  604  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1976," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1977,".  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "beginning  before 
January  1, 1976,"  after  "any  taxable  year". 

Page  4,  after  line  4,  Insert: 
Sec.  6.  Underpayments  of  Estimated  Tax. 

No  addition  to  the  tax  shall  be  made  imder 
section  6654  or  6655  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  faUure  to  pay  es- 
timated Income  tax)  for  any  period  before 
April  16,  1977  (March  16,  1977,  hi  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  subject  to  section  6655),  with 
respect  to  any  underpayment,  to  the  extent 
that  such  underpayment  was  created  or  In- 
creased by  any  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 
Sec  7.  Undebwithholding. 

No  person  shall  be  liable  in  respect  of  any 
failure  to  deduct  and  withhold  under  sec- 
tion 3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Income  tax  collected  at 
source)  on  remuneration  paid  before  Jan- 
uary 1,   1977,  to  the  extent  that  the  duty 
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to  deduct  and  withhold  was  created  or  In- 
creased by  any  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 
Sec  8.  Interest  on  Underpayments  of  Tax. 

No  Interest  shall  be  payable  for  any  period 
before  April  16,  1977  (March  16,  1977,  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation) ,  on  any  underpayment 
of  a  tax  Imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  to  the  extent  that  such  under- 
payment was  created  or  Increased  by  any 
provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  the  effective  date  for  changes  made 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  the  ex- 
clusion for  sick  pay  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Con  ABLE ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserved 
the  right  to  object  in  order  to  receive  an 
explanation  of  these  amendments  so  that 
my  colleagues  will  understand  what  is 
being  proposed  here. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1828 
generally  postpones  for  1  year  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  sick  pay  revisions  made 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  on  Monday  and  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  the  bill  as  we  sent 
it  over  but  has  added  to  it  four  amend- 
ments which  also  relate  to  retroactive 
effective  dates  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976. 

The  first  amendment  postpones  for  1 
year  the  revisions  of  the  exclusion  of 
income  earned  abroad  for  individuals. 
Prior  to  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act,  U.S. 
citizens  could  exclude  up  to  $20,000,  and 
in  some  cases,  $25,000.  of  income  earned 
abroad  during  a  period  in  which  they 
were  overseas  for  17  out  of  18  months  or 
during  a  period  they  were  bonafide  resi- 
dents of  a  foreign  country.  The  1976  act 
generally  reduced  this  exclusion  to 
$15,000  per  year  and  made  several  modi- 
fications in  the  computation  of  the  ex- 
clusion. This  provision  was  made  effec- 
tive for  1976.  The  Senate  amendment 
postpones  the  application  of  this  provi- 
sion until  1977.  Although  we  have  not  as 
yet  reviewed  this  retroactive  provision, 
many  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  considerable 
hardship  that  has  arisen  for  many  in- 
dividuals who  are  working  abroad  and 
did  not  know  that  this  change  was  made 
for  1976  which  resulte'i  in  substantially 
higher  taxes  for  them  for  that  year.  The 
revenue  involved  for  rJiis  1-year  post- 
ponement is  approximately  $38  million 
and  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances 
involved,  I  think  tiiis  Senate  amendment 
should  be  accepted,  alchough  in  my  re- 
quest we  are  disagreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment because  objection  was  heard  to  my 
first  unanimous  consen<^  request. 

The  second  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  modifies  the  rules  established 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  in  regard  to  the 


withholding  on  income  tax  on  winnings 
from  wagers  place  in  parimutuel  pools 
with  respect  to  horse  races,  dog  races,  or 
jai  alai.  The  problem  with  regard  to  this 
matter  occurred  during  the  conference  on 
the  1976  Act  where  many  people,  includ- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, as  well  as  several  conferees  and  their 
staffs,  understood  that  the  withholding 
provision  would  apply  to  winnings  of  over 
$1,000  only  if  the  odds  were  at  least  300 
to  1.  However,  since  the  provision  was 
the  same  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill,  no  change  could  be 
made  in  conference.  Subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  act,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  requested  a  revision  in  this  pro- 
vision in  order  to  provide  better  admin- 
istration which  could  not  be  done  under 
the  literal  language  of  the  1976  Act.  The 
Senate  amendment  provides  that  with- 
holding will  be  required  on  winnings  of 
more  than  $1,000  but  only  if  the  amount 
of  the  winnings  is  at  least  300  times  the 
amount  of  the  bet.  This  amendment 
merely  makes  the  law  into  what  we 
thought  it  would  be  when  we  passed  the 
1976  act.  Until  this  amendment  is  passed, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  not  with- 
holding on  winnings  and,  therefore,  the 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  the 
tax  treatment  of  State  legislators.  Tlie 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  provided  an  elec- 
tion for  the  tax  treatment  for  State  legis- 
lators for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
1976  for  the  determination  of  their  tax 
home  and  the  amount  of  expenses  which 
could  be  deducted  for  their  living  ex- 
penses while  away  from  home.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  provision  did  not  cover  years 
after  1975  in  order  to  allow  Congress  to 
develop  a  permanent  workable  rule  for 
the  future.  The  Senate  extended  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  for  1  year 
through  1976.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  reported  a  temporary  2- 
year  rule  for  State  legislators  v;hich 
should  be  coming  to  the  House  after  the 
recess.  Since  there  is  an  April  15  filing 
date,  I  think  it  is  important  to  extend 
this  provision  in  order  to  allow  State  leg- 
islators to  know  their  tax  status  for  1976. 
The  Ways  and  Means  has  reported  out  a 
bill  dealing  with  1977  which  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  after  the  recess. 

The  final  amendment  added  by  the 
Senate  provides  relief  from  interest  and 
penalties  attributable  to  the  application 
to  1976  of  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  This  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
bill,  H.R.  1680,  that  the  House  passed 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  will  agree  to  these  last  three 
amendments  since  they  all  deal  with  ret- 
roactive effective  date  problems  under 
the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I  may  re- 
capitulate, the  basic  vehicle  here  which 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Senate  involves 
the  sick  pay  exclusion.  The  retroactivity 
feature  is  eliminated  as  it  was  in  their 
provision  in  the  Tax  Stimulus  bill,  which 
still  languishes  in  the  Senate.  To  this 
has  been  attached  the  so-called  Keys 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  pen- 
alties for  underestimation  of  tax  where 


that  underestimation  Is  a  result  of  retro- 
activity in  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act. 

I  understand  there  also  is  a  compro- 
mise on  the  provision  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  relating 
to  withholding  on  gambling  earnings, 
which  in  fact  incorporates  what  was 
originally  thought  to  be  the  proposal  in 
the  1976  act.  One  thousand  dollars  is 
subject  to  withholding  only  if  it  is  the 
result  of  300-to-l  odds  and  20  percent 
withholding  will  be  taken  from  anything 
that  meets  these  criteria. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing further  that  the  State  legislators 
situs-of-work  provision  has  been 
changed  in  some  way  from  what  we  orig- 
inally passed  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  provision  in  the  tax  bill 
last  year  dealing  with  the  problem  retro- 
actively is  the  provision  incorporated 
here,  only  it  is  extended  on  through  1976. 
Last  year  we  provided  the  treatment 
through  1975.  All  this  does  is  provide 
that  same  treatment  up  through  1976. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  under- 
stand correctly,  then,  the  objection  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Stark)  eliminates  the  retroactivity  pro- 
vision, relative  to  taxation  of  income 
earned  by  Americans  living  abroad,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately. We  will  send  back  to  the  Senate 
the  sick  pay  exclusion  provision  amended 
with  these  other  three  amendments,  and 
the  Senate,  meeting  tomorrow,  then  will 
be  able  to  enact  the  entire  package  before 
April  15.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct,  the  entire  package 
with  the  exception  of  amendment  No.  1 
having  to  do  with  911.  There  is  no  great 
urgency  in  that  matter  because  U.S.  citi- 
zens working  abroad  do  not  have  to  file 
their  tax  returns  until  June  15,  so  we 
will  have  time  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem in  an  orderly  way  before  that  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  From  that  comment 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman,  I  would 
judge  the  objection  is  primarily  pro- 
cedural in  that  this  measure  has  not 
been  taken  up  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation  and  say 
that  I  urge  passage  of  this  provision. 
Even  though  it  is  necessary  by  unani- 
mous consent.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  considerable  value  in  passing  the  elim- 
ination of  retroactivity  in  the  sick  pay 
exclusion.  Also,  the  other  amendments 
are  comparatively  modest  ones  that  have 
been  reported  by  our  committee. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
chairman  review  the  Senate  provision 
about  the  tax  treatment  for  the  travel  of 
State  legislators?  Are  we  accepting  what 
was  in  the  Senate  bill  when  it  came  out 
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1477,  which 

declar;  his  home 

and  to  col- 

t;  lat  the  leg- 


of  Senate  committee  In  H.R 
allows  a  legislator  to 
within  his  legislative  district 
lect  per  diem  for  each  day  " 
Islature  was  in  session? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
tleman  will  yield,  that  is 
same  provision  we  provided 
bill  for  preceding  years. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  And  that 
to  calendar  year  1976? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  provides 
the  calendar  year  1976.  cove:  Ing 
returns  that  have  to  be  fillec 
time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the 

Is  the  gambling  provision 
the    administration    the 
which  is  now  before  us? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  Inten^al 
Service    fully    approves    of 
promise  and  the  administratij>n 
of  It. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank 


if  the  gen- 

bjisically  the 

In  the  tax 

1  pplles  only 

only  for 

_  the  tax 

out  at  this 

gentleman. 

indorsed  by 
;ompromise 

Revenue 

this    com- 

approves 

th4  chairman. 


icf 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
tion  and  I  urge  the  passage 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  reservation  of  objection 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  SpeakA- 
the  right  to  object  I  just  want 
gentleman  if  the  provision 
with  State  legislators  contaii^ed 
guage  dealing  with  the 
tion  for  Members  of 
District  of  Columbia? 


my  reserva- 
thebill. 


incre  ised 
Congress 


a  (solutely  no 
Members    of 
to  State 


sol  ;ly 


Speah  er 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  is 
provision    dealing    with 
Congress.  This  is  limited 
legislators. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa|  laid  on  the 
table. 


•MMTTE 


PERMISSION  FOR   CO 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAjl 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
7  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
AND  H.R.  2527 


MIDNIC  HT 
O  J 


Secretary  of 
of  tlie 
In  Adams 
a  limitation 
1069 ) .  as 


Ir  terest 


M 


Stat 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mous  consent  that  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairi 
midnight.  Thursday,  April  7 
reports  on  the  following  bills 

H.R.  1403.  To  authorize  the 
the  Interior  to  convey  the 
United   States   In   certain   lanfls 
County,  Miss.,  notwlthstandln 
In  the  Color-of -Title  Act  (45 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1068);  and 

H.R.  2527.  To  authorize  the 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
Sierra  National  Forest,  Calif., 
Sierra  National  Forest,  Calif, 
etery  District. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  [objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


I  withdraw 
and  urge 

,  reserving 

to  ask  the 

for  dealing 

any  lan- 

deduc- 

In  the 


,  I  thank 

ny  reserva- 

)bjection  to 
from 


E  ON 
AFFAIRS 
,  APRIL 
H.R.  1403 


[  ask  unani- 

Copimittee  on 

have  until 

1977,  to  file 


Secretary  of 
lands  in  the 
}  the  Madera 
to  the  Cem- 


PROPRIETY  OP  TRAVEL  AND  AR- 
RANGEMENTS TO  PEOPLES  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  reservations  have  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  propriety  of 
travel  and  other  arrangements  pertinent 
to  a  trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  which  at  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident, I,  along  with  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  to  make. 

I  understand  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  reservations  arise  from  the 
provisions  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Gifts  and 
Decorations  Act  and  the  prohibition 
against  acceptance  of  foreign  gifts  re- 
cently added  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
by  the  so-called  Obey  resoulution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  own  judgment 
that  these  expressions  of  concern  are  ill- 
founded  and  perhaps  even  a  little  silly. 
The  trip  involved  is  being  made,  as  I 
have  said,  at  the  request  of  the  President 
and  Is  in  fvu-therance  of  the  exchange 
program  announced  several  years  ago  in 
the  Shanghai  communique. 

In  other  words,  what  is  involved  here 
is  not  only  official  business  but  business 
essentially  diplomatic  in  nature. 

The  Comptroller  General,  presented 
with  an  identical  question  2  years  ago, 
ruled  that  the  law  was  not  violated  by 
reciprocal  expense  arrangements,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  just  this  afternoon  approved  an 
advisory  opinion  stating  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  would  not  be  offended  by  such 
an  arrangement. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  is  merely 
academic  for  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  host  government — in  this  in- 
stance the  People's  Republic  of  China — 
is  not,  repeat  not,  absorbing  the  ofHcial 
expenses  of  the  Members  who  are  taking 
part  in  this  visit. 

On  the  contrary,  all  of  our  expenses 
will  be  paid  for  with  counterpart  funds 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  any  of  our 
friends  who  might  have  hoped  the  facts 
would  be  otherwise,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  simply  no  issue  here  involving  either 
the  Constitution,  tiie  law  or  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  called  the  concern  of  some 
Members  expressed  silly.  I  think  that  is 
an  unfortunate  expression.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman read  the  Advisory  Opinion  No.  3 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  issued  on  June  26,  1974? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Not  recently. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
refresh  his  memory  on  that  opinion  I  am 
certain  he  will  find  that  the  official  body 
that .  has  been  charged  with  governing 
our  ethical  conduct  in  this  House  has 
ruled  such  trips  if  they  are  paid  for  by  a 
foreign  government  as  unconstitutional 
and  that  is  a  finding  which  certainly  gov- 
erns everyone  of  the  Members  of  this 


House.  The  gentleman  may  consider  the 
Constitution  and  its  interpretation  by  our 
Ethics  Committee  silly,  but  I  think  if  we 
are  going  to  have  ethical  standards  we 
must  abide  by  them. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  simply  have 
to  reiterate  that  the  gentleman's  obser- 
vations reassure  me  that  my  original 
criticism  of  some  of  the  unfounded 
charges  with  respect  to  the  expenditures 
for  carrying  out  this  particular  trip  are 
silly  and  I  would  reiterate  that  the  f  imds 
that  are  being  used  to  pay  for  this  trip 
are  counterpart  fimds  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  that  there  was 
a  subsequent  ruling  by  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee contrary  to  the  opinion  just  al- 
luded to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
will  recall,  however,  that  when  I  was  for- 
timate  enough  to  be  picked  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  go  to  that 
land  with  the  former  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Albert,  that  we  did  feel  con- 
strained because  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  allowing  us  to  take  that 
trip  at  the  expense  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
gentleman  who  called  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  does  so  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  also 
the  previous  action  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  I  think  that  the 
characterization  of  the  gentleman  bring- 
ing it  to  the  House  as  "silly"  is  unfor- 
tunate, because  it  is  a  serious  matter.  As 
I  mentioned  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana awhile  ago,  I  think  that  matters 
like  this  should  not  come  up.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  within  the  best  interest  of 
the  House  for  us  to  pass  some  sort  of 
permanent  legislation,  which  perhaps 
would  allow  the  Speaker  in  instances  like 
this  when  the  Speaker  feels  that  such 
types  of  travel  are  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  to  make  an  appropriate 
waiver  so  this  constitutional  question 
will  not  arise. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand,  and  I  am  not  unsympathet- 
ic to  the  point  the  gentleman  made,  but 
the  reason  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
used  the  word  "silly"  in  the  characteri- 
zation of  some  of  the  statements  made 
earlier  in  this  House  was  that,  at  least 
it  was  reported,  a  censure  was  being 
threatened  in  respect  to  the  expenditures 
to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  particular  trip. 

I  would  say  that  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
silly.  Beyond  that,  I  would  reiterate  what 
I  said  earlier,  that  no  reciprocal  expense 
arrangement  is  involved  in  respect  to 
this  particular  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
m>'  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
tell  us  the  subject  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
vision and  remarks  in  the  extension? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to.  It  is  an  essay  by  the  Reverend 
Theodore  Hesburgh,  President  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  James  Grant,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Overseas  Development 
Council. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous  consent  request. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL OPERA-nONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  420,  95th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  Members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  the  following  Members  of  the 
House:  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  ,  chairman;  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Oiaimo)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar); 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John 
L.  Burton)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Benjamin)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  ;  and 
the   gentleman    from   Ohio    (Mr.   Ash- 

BROOK)  . 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  THE 
MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  Chairman;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix).  Vice 
Chairman;  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander^  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Yatron)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Rousselot)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo) ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  RxjDD). 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  106,  taken  on  March  29,  a  mo- 
tion to  adopt  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  Walker  substitute  to  H.R. 
5045,  the  Presidential  Reorganizational 
Authority  Act,  I  am  listed  as  voting 
"aye."  when  I  had  intended  to  vote  "no." 
I  ask  that  the  Record  reflect  my  "no" 


vote  on  roUcall  No.  106,  and  that  this 
statement  appear  in  the  permanent 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  the  week  and, 
presumably,  the  program  for  the  week 
following  the  Easter  work  period. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  business  for  this  week  has  been  com- 
pleted. When  the  House  adjourns  to- 
day, it  will  adjourn  by  prior  agreement, 
to  meet  on  Monday,  April  18,  at  noon. 

On  that  Monday  following  the  home 
district  work  period  the  House  will  con- 
sider one  suspension,  H.R.  3340,  busi- 
ness use  of  residences  for  day  care 
sen'ice. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon.  There  are  no  bills  scheduled  on  the 
Private  Calendar.  There  are  three  bills 
scheduled  for  consideration  under  sus- 
pension, and  the  votes  on  these  will  be 
postponed  until  the  end  of  all  suspen- 
sions. Those  three  bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  5864,  Amendments  to  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure; 

H.R.  4836,  Commission  on  New  Tech- 
nological Uses  of  Copyrighted  Material; 

H.R.  5638.  Canadian  Fishing  Agree- 
ment. 

Following  that,  the  House  will  consider 
H.R.  5101,  the  R.  &  D.  authorization  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet 
at  3  p.m.  The  bills  scheduled  for  that 
day  would  be  H.R.  5840,  Amendments 
to  Export  Administration  Act,  .subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Later  on  Wednesday,  the  House  and 
Senate  would  meet  in  a  joint  session  to 
receive  the  President's  energy  message. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  House  will  meet  at  11  a.m. 
It  is  planned  that  we  would  take  up 
H.R.  5970.  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1978,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Fridays,  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on  aU  other 
days  except  Wednesdays,  as  is  the  rule 
until  May  15. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Can  the  gentleman  be 
more  precise  as  to  the  time  that  the 
President's  energy  message  might  be  re- 
ceived. Will  it  be  in  the  daytime  or  eve- 
ning? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  majority  leader  is  not 
possessed  of  that  certain  knowledge.  It 


is  possible  that  the  President  may  choose 
to  come  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  eve- 
ning. I  think,  traditionally,  we  have  been 
willing  and  anxious  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  whenever  he 
asks  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  not 
mistaJcen,  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  4877,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation, will  be  brought  up  after  the 
work  period  is  concluded.  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
could  tell  us  when  that  might  be  brought 
up. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  that  it  Is  planned  at  pres- 
ent that  this  conference  report  will  come 
to  us  on  Wednesday,  April  20. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  will  yield  further,  I  should  like 
to  wish  to  all  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
minority  party,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  of 
the  majority  party,  a  pleasant,  happy 
Easter,  and  a  very  pleasant,  fruitful,  and 
productive  work  period. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wish  to  the  members  of  the  majority, 
the  distinguished  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  all  Members, 
a  very  happy  Easter  and,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  a  very  happy  international 
work  period. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  AC- 
CEPT RESIGNATIONS,  TO  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS  AND  COM- 
MITTEES NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  vmiGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  un- 
til Monday,  April  18,  1977,  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  accept  resignations,  and 
to  appoint  commissions,  boards,  and 
committees  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  PROM  SENATE  AND 
AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  vmtil 
Monday,  AprU  18,  1977,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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rates,  standards  and  Incentives  for  pri- 
vate biislnesses  to  follow,  and  it  Is  Itself 
a  major  purchaser  of  goods  and  services. 
In  all  these  areas,  the  Agency  will  use  Its 
powers  of  Intervention  and  of  informa- 
tion collection,  analysis  and  dissemina- 
tion to  keep  costs  down. 

By  establishing  the  Agency,  the  Con- 
gress can  give  new  meaning  to  the  phrase 
"in  the  Interest  of  consumers"  foimd 
throughout  the  United  States  Code  and 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

The  basic  format  of  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  has  been  refined  and 
perfected  In  eight  years  of  debate  by 
Congress.  I  support  that  framework.  In 
particular,  I  believe  that  the  following 
principles  should  be  reflected  in  a  bill 
creating  the  Agency: 

Plrst,  most  government  consumer 
functions  should  bfe  consolidated  In  the 
Agency.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  begun  a  comprehensive  re- 
view to  help  me  identify  those  imits  that 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Agency. 
This  review  will  also  determine  how  re- 
maining fimctions  in  the  individual 
agencies  can  be  strengthened.  Of  course. 
I  still  expect  that  all  Federal  agencies 
will  be  responsive  to  the  consumer's  con- 
cerns. 

Second,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency,  like  the  heads  of  other  execu- 
tive agencies,  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  serve  at  his  pleasure.  The 
Agency  should  be  subject  to  the  normal 
executive  -budget  and  legislative  clear- 
ance procedures.  Accountability  within 
the  executive  branch  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  the  Agency  will  be  as  vigorous 
and  effective  as  the  people  expect.  It  will 
not  undermine  the  Independence  of  the 
Agency's  representational  role. 

Third,  the  Agency  should  be  empow- 
ered to  Intervene  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  proceedings  before  federal  agen- 
cies, when  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
representation  or  consumer  interests,  and 
In  judicial  proceedings  involving  Agency 
action.  The  Agency,  at  Its  discretion, 
should  be  represented  by  Its  own  lawyers. 
I  will  instruct  the  Administrator  to  es- 
tablish responsible  priorities  for  con- 
sumer advocacy. 

Fourth,  the  Agency  should  have  its 
own  Information -gathering  authority, 
including,  under  appropriate  safeguards, 
access  to  information  held  by  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  concerns. 
However,  small  businesses  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  Agency's  direct  informa- 
tion-gathering authority.  Additional 
safeguards  should  be  included  to  assure 
that  needless  burdens  are  not  Imposed 
on  businesses  or  other  government 
agencies. 

The  Agency  for  Consiuner  Advocacy  Is 
mainly  designed  for  participation  in  very 
large  administrative  proceedings;  It  is 
only  one  of  a  nimiber  of  steps  which  will 
better  protect  the  consumer.  Members  of 
my  Administration,  in  the  months 
ahead,  will  comment  to  the  Congress  on 
a  variety  of  these  steps.  There  are  three 
of  them  I  would  like  to  mention  now; 
they  are  measures  which  the  Congress 
has  been  considering,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve would  complement  the  ACA. 

The  first  is  legislation  to  help  con- 
sumer groups  represent  themselves  in 


agency  and  judicial  proceedings.  I  sup- 
port Congressional  efforts  to  assist  citi- 
zen groups  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Federal  agencies,  where  their 
participation  may  lead  to  a  more  bal- 
anced decision.  I  also  reconmiend  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  that  would 
give  the  federal  courts  more  discretion  to 
reimbiirse  litigation  costs  for  plaintiffs 
who  win  cases  of  public  importance  In- 
volving the  government. 

Second,  I  support  legislation  which 
will  give  citizens  broader  standing  to  ini- 
tiate suits  against  the  government.  In 
appropriate  cases.  The  government  has 
too  often  routinely  Invoked  the  "stand- 
ing" defense  when  it  is  challenged  in 
court.  The  Department  of  Justice  will 
work  with  my  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Esther  Peterson,  and  with 
the  Congress  toward  legislation  to  re- 
form this  practice. 

Third,  I  support  the  effort  to  enable 
consumers  to  sue  as  a  class  to  enforce 
their  rights.  Recent  court  decisions  have 
greatly  restricted  their  ability  to  do  so. 
I  want  to  expend  the  opportunities  for 
responsible  class  actions,  starting  with 
violations  of  consumers'  rights.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Mrs.  Peterson 
will  work  with  the  Congrress  to  develop 
suitable  legislation. 

These  measures — and  the  others  which 
members  of  my  Administration  will  dis- 
cuss in  the  months  ahead — will  enhance 
the  consumer's  Influence  within  the  gov- 
ernment without  creating  another  un- 
wieldy bureaucracy.  I  believe  they  will 
Increase  confidence  in  government  by 
demonstrating  that  government  is  con- 
sidering the  people's  needs  In  a  sensitive 
and  responsive  way. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  April  6,  1977. 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE— SUBPENA 
TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  GRAND  JURY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Washington,  D.C, 

April  e,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Speakek:  On  January  6,  1977  I 
was  served  with  the  attached  subpoena  com- 
manding me  to  appear  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  on  January  18,  1977 
and  to  bring  with  me  the  documents  de- 
scribed In  the  subpoena. 

By  the  attached  letter  dated  January  10, 
1977  I  Informed  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  10  no  evidence  of  a  documentary 
character  In  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  taken  from  its  possession  or  control  ex- 
cept by  Its  permission  and,  further,  that  no 
Member,  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  House  Is 
authorized  to  produce  such  evidence  except 
where  a  proper  court  has  determined  upon 
the  materiality  and  relevancy  of  specific  pa- 
pers or  documents  called  for  In  the  subpoena. 
Accordingly,  on  January  18,  1977,  the  United 
States  Attorney  informed  me  that  the  sub- 
poena would  be  postponed. 

On  March  9,  1977,  upon  consideration  of 
in    camera    representations    by   the   United 


States  Attorney,  the  Court  found  the  ma- 
terials subpoenaed  under  the  previously 
served  subpoena  to  be  material  and  relevant 
to  a  pending  grand  jury  investigation  of  pos- 
sible violations  of  Sections  1623,  1001,  2001 
of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution   10,    I    am   hereby   transmitting   the 
above  described  documents  and  the  matter 
Is  presented  for  your  consideration. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., ' 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  10,  the  sub- 
pena  and  order  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  subpena  and  order  follow: 
[In  the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania] 
Subpena  To   Testify   Before   Grand   Jury, 

District  of  Columbia 
To:  Clerk  of  House,  Records  and  Registration. 
Room  1036  Longworth  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the   United   States    District   Court   for   the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  at  708  U.S. 
Post  Office  and  Courthouse  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  on  the  18th  day  of  January  1977 
at  9:30  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify   before  the 
Grand  Jury  and  bring  with   you   all   "Re- 
ports of  Receipts   and  Expenditures  for  A 
Candidate"  for  Frank  M.  Clark  for  the  period 
January  1,  1971  through  January  31,  1976. 

This  subpena  is  Issued  on  application  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Jack  L.  Wagneb. 

Clerk. 
Alexander  H.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney.  633  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Courthouse, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  10, 1977. 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Lindsay,  Jr., 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney.  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney,  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  Mb.  Lindsay:  This  is  In  respectful 
answer  to  the  Subpoena  To  Testify  Before 
Grand  Jury  Issued  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives directing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Court  on 
January  18,  1977  at  10:00  a.m.  and  to  bring 
with  him  the  records  named  therein.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
10,  adopted  on  January  4,  1977,  no  evidence 
in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  taken  from  such  con- 
trol or  possession  except  by  its  permission. 
Furthermore,  that  resolution  provides  that 
no  Member,  officer,  or  employee  is  authorized 
to  produce  such  evidence  except  where  a 
proper  court  has  determined  upon  the  mate- 
riality and  relevancy  of  specific  papers  or 
documents  called  for  In  the  subpoena.  There- 
fore, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  engrossed  copy  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 10,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  as  a 
respectful  answer  to  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum  referred  to  above. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R.  Harding. 

Sergeant-at-Arms, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 


U.S.  Attorney. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  18,  1977. 
Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Henshaw:  We  have  received  your 


letter  of  January  10,  1977,  indicating  that 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 10  adopted  on  January  4,  1977,  you  are 
unable  to  comply  with  a  federal  grand  Jury 
subpoena  Issued  in  this  district  to  produce 
certain  documents  before  the  grand  Jury  on 
January  18, 1977,  at  10:00  A.M. 

This  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  until  a 
decision  is  made  in  this  office  as  to  what 
steps  will  be  taken  to  comply  with  House 
Resolution  10  or  to  enforce  the  grand  Jury 
subpoena,  your  appearance  or  the  appear- 
ance of  your  representative  will  be  post- 
poned. We  will  notify  you  should  we  decide 
to  enforce  the  subpoena  or  comply  with 
House  Resolution  10. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Blair  A.  Griffith, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
By:  Alexander  H.  Lindsay,  Jr., 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

U.S.  Attorney, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  iS,  1977. 
Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Henshaw:    Enclosed   herewith 
please  find  a  certified  copy  of  the  Findings 
of  the  Court  entered  by  District  Judge  Wil- 
liam Knox  on  March  9,  1977,  in  connection 
with  the  grand  Jury  subpoena  served  on  yo\i 
regarding  the  records  of  Frank  M.  Clark. 

The  grand  Jury  investigation  concerns  al- 
leged violations  of  Sections  2001,  1001  and 
1623  of  Title  18  United  States  Code,  and 
violations  of  the  various  criminal  statutes  of 
the  tax  code. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Blair  A.  Griffith, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
By:  Alexander  H.  Lindsay,  Jr.. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 


(In  the  VS.  Court  for  the  Western  District 

of  Pennsylvania] 
In  re  Grand  Jury  Subpoenas, 
findings  of  court 

Upon  consideration  of  in  camera  dis- 
closures made  by  representatives  of  the  Office 
of  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania,  it  Is  this  9th 
day  of  March,  1977, 

Found,  that  the  papers,  documentary  evi- 
dence and  materials  subpoenaed  under  sub- 
poenas duces  tecum  dated  December  22, 1976. 
and  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  House,  Records 
and  RegUitratlon,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
House  of  Representatives,  facsimiles  of  which 
are  attached  hereto  are  necessary,  material 
and  relevant  to  a  pending  grand  Jury  inves- 
tigation in  this  Judicial  district  and  in  this 
Court  for  the  promotion  of  Justice. 

Wherefore,  this  Court  desires  that  the 
documentary  evidence  or  certified  copies 
thereof  which  are  the  subject  of  the  sub- 
poenas duces  tecum  be  supplied  to  the  fed- 
eral grand  Jury,  impaneled  in  this  Judicial 
district,  or  Its  authorized  representative  and 
agent,  pursuant  to  said  subpoenas. 

William  W.  Knox. 
U.S.  District  Judge. 


HOUSE  ETHICS  STANDARDS 
COMPROMISED  ALREADY 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Of  Cali- 
fornia asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some  distress 
and  consternation  that  I  read  of  actions 


taken  by  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
yesterday  to  waive  a  provision  of  that 
oody's  recently  adopted  code  of  conduct. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Ethics  Committee  will  be  Issuing  a  coun- 
terpart waiver  so  that  several  Members 
may  embark  on  a  visit  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  at  the  invitation  and 
expense  of  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

As  we  all  have  been  made  amply  aware, 
such  a  trip  violates  the  rule  prohibiting 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  ac- 
cepting gifts  of  over  $100  from  any  for- 
eign national  acting  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign organization  or  government.  In  fact, 
this  Chinese  expedition  is  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
regarding  the  acceptance  of  any  present 
or  emolument  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  by  a  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Congressional  Research  Service  has 
examined  the  propriety  of  accepting 
travel  paid  by  foreign  governments  under 
Public  Law  89-673  and  concluded  that 
it— 

.  .  .  would  not  seem  to  have  been  consented 
to  by  the  Congress,  inasmuch  as  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a  foreign  trip  with  a  value  of 
less  than  $50.  and  trips  cannot  be  "de- 
posited ...  for  use  and  disposal  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States." 

It  seems  quite  ironic  to  me  that  one 
of  the  initial  steps  voted  by  our  embry- 
onic Ethics  Committees  is  to  compromise 
the  standards  we  have  so  diligently  and 
laboriously  set  for  ourselves.  The  situa- 
tion is  further  compounded  when  one  re- 
calls the  criticism  leveled  by  media  and 
Members  of  travel  sponsored  by  private 
organizations  within  the  Republics  of 
Korea  and  China. 

These  foundations,  which  have  never 
been  determined  to  be  government  re- 
lated, invited  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  their  countries  for  cultural  ex- 
changes and  for  free  and  unimpeded  ob- 
servation of  their  domestic  programs  and 
policies.  Such  trips  were  loudly  con- 
demned as  a  form  of  direct  influence 
buying  by  two  of  our  oldest  and  staunch- 
est  allies. 

And  so  I  must  ask  myself  If  this  excur- 
sion to  Red  China — financed,  choreo- 
graphed, and  dictated  by  the  public -rela- 
tions-minded Communist  Party — does 
not  bear  a  similar  smudge.  Evidently 
exceptions  can  and  will  be  made  for 
those  nations  who  have  worked  against 
democracy  and  against  America's  demo- 
cratic ideals.  A  technical  indulgence  will 
be  granted  so  that  the  Chinese  People's 
Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  can  "show" 
our  delegation  the  successful  striving  of 
workers  imder  post-Maoist  socialism. 
Yet  no  such  consideration  could  ever  be 
extended  to  our  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing— whose  governments  operate  under 
the  constant  peril  of  attack  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  now 
have  a  first  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  Congress  will  administer  its 
highly  touted  Code  of  Ethics:  By  excep- 
tion rather  than  rule;  with  deference  to 
hypocrisy  and  prevailing  political  whim. 

I  am  sure  there  are  others  who  must 
share  my  unhappy  sentiments  on  this 
less-than-auspicious  occasion. 
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(Mr.  KETCHUM  asked 
permission  to  address  thi 
minute  and  to  revise 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr 
tills  afternoon  to  call  my 
tention  to  one  of  tlie  most 
and  unetiiical  tactics  I 
nessed  in  this  Congress. 

I  am  referring  to  an 
Wasiilngton   Post  this 
reported  that  the  Senate 
tee  waived  a  provision  in 
code.  At  its  initial  meeting, 
mind  you,  committee 
the  rule  prohibiting 
cepting  gifts  of  over  $100 
gate  per  year  so  that 
Communist  China  as  guests 
emment-sponsored 
Institute  of  Foreign  Afifaii^ 

This   slelght-of-hand 
accomplished  In  order  to 
of  our  esteemed  colleagu^ 
knowingly  violate  their  rul^ 
Chinese  insist  on  paying 
ments  when  an  official  de 
their  coimtry.  In  other 
a  way  around  the  rules  or 

Let  me  hasten  to  add 
against  foreign  travel  for 
Congress  when  on  official 
I  personally  have  done  so 
time.  But  it  irks  the  devil  o 
an  end  run  aroimd  a  set 
are  still  wet  from  the 

Further,  I  am  surprise  I 
Judiciary  Committee  did 
waiver  to  the  Constituti(ln 
pllcltly  prohibits  the 
from  a  foreign  state.  And 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  bill. 

The  American  people 
censed  with  this  mockery 
they  have  ben  showered  wl 
how  Congress  will 
code  of  ethics.  But  when 
come  an  impediment 
them.  How  many  ordinarj 
ignore,  let  alone  think  of 
regulations    imposed 
OSHA,  EPA,  and  the 
bureaucratic  dictators.  But 
fury  like  a  legislator  if  h< 
a  trip  abroad. 

To  oiu'  distinguished 
House  Ethics  Committee, 
cock  to  writing  an  advisor  r 
empting  such  trips  or 

We  talked  about  ethics 
for  months  and  beat  the 
form.  The  time  has  come  to 
we  preach  and  act  like 
and  abide  by  the  law. 
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MENT  UTILIZATION 


(Mr.  THORNTON  asked 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
marks.) 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr 
I  am  Introducing  today  is 
establish  a  uniform  Federal 
management,  protection. 
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of  the  results  of  federally  sponsored  sci- 
entific and  technological  research  and 
development. 

The  issue  of  a  balanced,  equitable,  and 
imiform  Federal  patent  policy,  and  the 
resultant  procurement  and  licensing 
practices  and  their  economic  Impacts 
have  been  of  continued  importance  to 
the  Federal  Government  since  the  fram- 
ing of  our  Constitution. 

Article  I,  section  8,  states  that  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government,  "to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts  by  securing  for  Umlted  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 
rights  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoveries."  Notwithstanding  that  man- 
date, over  the  years,  patent  policy  has 
developed  primarily  on  an  agency-by- 
agency  basis,  resulting  in  many  varied 
and  often  confusing  executive  directives, 
legislative  mandates  and  regulations. 

Determining  patent  rights  when  an 
invention  is  the  result  of  federally 
funded  research  has  become  Increasingly 
complex.  The  allocation  of  rights,  how- 
ever, has  been  under  careful  scrutiny  by 
several  commissions  and  study  groups 
for  at  least  30  years.  It  is  a  result  of 
their  efforts  and  conclusions  that  this 
legislative  initiative  has  been  under- 
taken. In  addition  to  establishing  a  uni- 
form patent  policy  for  the  allocation  of 
rights,  a  primary  emphasis  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  permit  the  early  development 
and  commercial  utilization  of  resulting 
Inventions.  These  goals  and  consistent 
with  public  interests,  enhancing  the 
probability  that  useful  inventions  will 
reach  the  marketplace  to  benefit  the 
public  as  well  as  the  Individual  Inventor. 

"March-tn"  rights  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  legislation  to  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  order  licensing  of  a 
patent  where  useful  Inventions  are  not 
being  actively  pursued  to  commercializa- 
tion, or  to  meet  other  public  Interest 
considerations.  In  addition.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  contractor  In- 
terest, the  Federal  Government  acquires 
title  for  use  by  the  public. 

It  is  of  serious  concern  to  me  that  the 
legislative  branch  has  failed  to  act  to 
establish  a  mechanism  whereby  the 
fruits  of  federally  sponsored  research 
and  development  can  move  forward  with 
the  researcher  confident  that  his  rights 
are  protected  under  a  xmlform  policy. 
Agency-by-agency  determinations  have 
both  deterred  inventive  undertakings  by 
individuals  and  cost  the  American  public 
the  price  of  needed  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances. 

This  is  a  problem  with  both  substan- 
tive and  procedural  Issues.  The  former 
require  careful  consideration  by  the  scl- 
entiflr,  and  technological  community,  the 
latter  are  best  considered  by  patent  ex- 
perts dealing  with  the  judicial  system. 

Thirty  years  of  study  have  provided 
the  necessary  data  to  write  meaningful 
and  judicious  legislation.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's scientists  and  Inventors  and  the 
public  which  ultimately  is  the  beneficiary 
of  technological  Innovations. 

This  legislation  evolved  from  care/ul 
consideration  of  the  results  of  years  of 
study  and  reflects  the  unselfish  and  time 
consimiing  assistance  of  many  individ- 


uals in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. Members  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Patent  Policy,  formerly  under 
the  Federal  Coordinating  Coimcll  for 
Science  and  Technology  and  currently 
under  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council 
for  Science,  Engineering,  and  Technol- 
ogy's Committee  on  Intellectual  Property 
and  Information  were  especially  helpful 
in  consultation  on  their  findings  and  po- 
tentials for  legislative  action. 


LOWELL  NATIONAL  CULTURAL 
PARK  BILL 

(Mr.  TSONGAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Lowell, 
Mass.,  an  old  Idea  promises  a  new  future. 

The  idea  is  over  150  years  old.  The 
idea  was  to  plan  and  biiild  a  new  city 
centered  around  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles. They  were  not  talking  of  one  fac- 
tory. They  were  not  talking  about  stand- 
ard methods  which  took  days  or  weeks 
to  produce  a  finished  article.  They  did 
not  wonder  about  how  these  factories 
would  be  financed  or  powered.  They  had 
determined  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  were  determined  to  build  a 
different  kind  of  American  city.  And 
America  Vx'ould  be  different  because  of 
a  city  that  later  became  known  as 
LoweU. 

The  men  who  stood  above  the  30- 
foot  falls  in  the  Merrimack  River,  30 
miles  north  of  Boston,  saw  far  beyond 
the  farmlands.  They  too  were  diffei-ent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  free 
enterprise  capitalists.  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  they  practiced  corporate 
benevolence  and  had  a  renaissance  type 
vision.  They  saw.  In  that  30-foot  drop, 
enough  power  to  run  60  mills  and  pro- 
duce more  cotton  textiles  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States.  They  saw  the 
world's  most  sophisticated  hydropower 
canal  system.  They  saw  a  city  which  bore 
no  resermblance  to  the  industrial  horrors 
of  England  and  France.  They  saw  and 
eventually  built  the  great  brick  mills,  the 
5  miles  of  canals,  a  business  district, 
boardinghouses,  schools,  churches,  trol- 
leys, railroads,  and  parks.  They  built  a 
city  that  thousands  of  people  came  to 
see.  A  city  of  mills  which  even  Britain's 
harshest  social  critic,  Charles  Dickens, 
called  "clean  and  comfortable."  Re- 
nowned French  civil  engineer  Michael 
Chevalier  described  Lowell  as  "new  and 
fresh,  like  a  setting  at  an  opera."  Sci- 
entists, educators,  and  tourists  traveled 
to  see  this  planned  city,  this  birthplace 
of  the  American  Industrial  Revolution. 
President  Jackson  chose  to  visit  Lowell 
to  mark  the  Nation's  50th  anniversary. 

At  first,  Yankee  mill  girls  from  New 
England  farms  worked  In  the  textile 
mills.  The  conditions  were  good,  the  pay 
and  the  hours  were  reasonable.  The  girls 
went  to  school  and  even  published  their 
own  newspaper. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1800's  the 
immigrants  began  to  come  to  Lowell. 
They  worked  longer  hours  and  for  lower 
wages  than  would  the  mill  girls.  Some 
immigrants  walked  as  much  as  30  miles 
a  day  to  woric  in  the  city.  Most  settled 
in  Lowell.  They  settled  and  sent  for  their 
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families.  They  built  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods refiecting  both  Old  World  customs 
and  New  World  lifestyles.  Over  20  differ- 
ent ethnic  groups  were  represented  in 
Lowell.  At  the  peak  of  immigration,  in 
the  early  1900's,  only  10  percent  of 
Lowell's  residents  were  native-born 
Americans. 

Eventually,  mill  conditions  began  to 
deteriorate.  Labor  unions  began  to  form. 
Women  led  protests  over  long  working 
hours,  low  Vt'ages  and  dangerous  factory 
conditions.  The  original  owners  and  cor- 
porate benevolence  were  gone.  There 
were  strikes  and  there  was  violence. 

The  conflicts  and  tension  continued 
periodically  imtil  the  great  depression. 
The  depression  closed  Lowell's  mills.  A 
one  Industry  city,  Lowell's  mills  were 
empty,  its  workers  unemployed,  and  its 
tradesmen  without  buyers. 

Eventually,  perseverence  and  diversi- 
fication helped  to  bring  Lowell  back, 
though  the  city  still  struggles  economic- 
ally. Ironically,  the  omy  memories  of  the 
past  were  the  economic  scars.  Children 
knew  nothing  of  the  significanre  of  their 
hometown.  There  was  little  to  be  proud 
of  in  Lowell. 

Yet,  the  famous  past  continued  to 
physically  engulf  the  city.  The  mills  re- 
mained forming  Lowell's  skyline.  The 
streets  ran  along  and  criss-crossed  the 
canals.  The  19th  century  commercial 
district  remained  with  original  buildings 
hidden  by  plastic  end  paint.  The  ethnic 
neighborhoods,  restaurants,  holidays, 
and  institutions  were  merely  confusing. 
In  fact,  the  city  was  confusing.  It  seemed 
to  have  no  reason  for  being  or  for  having 
been  built. 

Twelve  years  ago,  a  man  named  Pat- 
rick J.  Morgan  helped  tn  rediscover  Low- 
ell's 150-year-old  idea.  His  own  parents 
had  come  to  America  from  Ireland. 
Mogan,  an  educator,  became  involved 
with  the  local  model  cities  program.  He 
argued  against  tearing  down  the  physi- 
cal links  to  the  past.  He  saw  those  links 
as  important  and  exciting.  He  saw  the 
mills,  canals,  and  the  people.  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  Lowell.  Pat  Morgan  spoke 
of  the  reasons  behind  the  findings  of 
Lowell.  Of  the  farmland,  the  founders, 
their  system,  the  mill  girls,  the  immi- 
grants, the  way  of  life.  These  roots  made 
people  see  themselves  and  their  city  dif- 
ferently. Suddenly,  Lowell  made  sense. 
The  city  had  rediscovered  its  identity 
from  its  history  and  culture.  The  sig- 
nificant role  it  had  played  in  America's 
modem  day  development  became  im- 
portant. Lowell  had  rediscovered  an  old 
idea. 

Many  persons  played  a  role  in  this 
process,  in  Lowell  and  outside  of  the 
city.  My  predecessors  F.  Bradford  Morse 
and  Paul  W.  Cronin;  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Brooke.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
kept  the  Lowell  stoi-y  alive,  former  Con- 
gressman Roy  Taylor,  Congressmen 
Sidney  Yates,  Morris  Udall,  and  Keith 
Sebelius.  House  Speaker  Tkomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  provided  two  important 
contributions:  guidance  and  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  ni,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  Chairman  of  the 
Lo'vell  Historic  Canal  District  Commis- 
sion. This  Federal,  State,  local  commis- 
sion, created  by  Public  Law  93-645,  has 


provided  a  plan  for  the  preservation  of 
Lowell  and  the  Lowell  story.  I  have  to- 
day officially  presented  this  report  to 
the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Massachusetts  Governor  Dukakis 
has  lent  his  strong  support  and  com- 
mitted $9  million  to  Lowell's  restoration. 
Scores  of  city  officials  also  deserve 
credit.  And  the  people  of  Lowell  cannot 
again  be  forgotten.  A  city  searching  for 
and  finding  its  past  is  a  magnificent  ex- 
perience. Even  those  who  cannot  trace 
their  roots  to  Lowell  have  become  In- 
volved in  this  process.  This  has  produced 
remarkable  unanimity  in  the  city. 

Lowell's  idea  is  the  old  Lowell.  So  it  is 
this  idea  that  I  speak  of  today.  Too  many 
of  us  have  ignored  these  khid  of  ideas 
and  this  American  story.  Consequently, 
we  are  left  with  questions  that  we  have 
trouble  answering:  What  does  America 
mean?  How  did  we  get  here?  Who  are 
we?  We  are  left  with  personal  questions 
about  our  families  and  their  heritage  of 
working  and  living  In  America.  Lowell 
provides  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
for  all  of  us  to  find  answers  to  these 
questions. 

A  LOWELL  NATIONAL  CULTUBAL  PARK 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  Lowell  National  Cultural 
Park.  I  consider  this  among  the  greatest 
honors  that  I  have  had  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Lowell  National  Cultural  Park 
plan  Is  based  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  District 
Commission,  charged  by  the  Congress  to 
prepare  a  "plan  for  the  preservation,  in- 
terpretation, development,  and  use  of 
the  historic,  cultural,  and  architectural 
resources  *  *  •  of  Lowell,  Mass." 

The  national  park  that  would  be  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  tells  the  story 
of  working  and  living  in  America  as  it 
entered  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
modern  era.  And  Lowell  tells  the  story  of 
free  enterprise,  science  and  technology, 
and  of  immigration.  Lowell  tells  the  story 
of  an  often  forgotten  American  Revolu- 
tion which  significantly  affected  the  way 
we  live. 

This  bill  calls  attention  to  a  story  not 
told  in  books  alone,  but  in  the  mills,  on 
the  canals,  in  the  boarding  houses,  the 
court  yards,  the  markets,  and  in  the 
neighborhoods  by  the  people  themselves. 
It  Is  a  living  story.  But  it  is  a  story  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  physically  lost,  for 
all  time.  The  physical  structures  and 
artifacts  that  symbolize  the  American 
industrial  revolution  cannot  be  pre- 
served without  a  commitment  from  the 
Congress  and  Federal  Government.  De- 
spite State  and  local  contributions.  Fed- 
eral recognition,  resources,  and  know- 
how  are  essential. 

The  goal  of  this  bill  Is  cooperative  pres- 
ervation and  interpretation  of  Lowell 
and  America's  story. 

So  I  speak  for  12  years  of  planning.  I 
speak  for  hundreds  of  people  who  kept 
this  vision  alive.  I  speak  for  one-half  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Fifth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  I  believe  I  speak  for  a 
majority  of  more  than  200  million  people 
represented  in  this  House  Chamber  who 
believe  that  the  past  is  important. 

This  story,  this  past,  this  national 
heritage  must  be  saved.  The  Lowell  Na- 


tional Cultural  Park  bill  can  accomplish 
this  objective  in  a  creative  and  fiscally 
responsible  manner. 

I  seek  your  support  for  an  old  idea. 

I  seek  your  support  for  the  past. 

For  only  the  knowledge  and  the  value 
of  the  past  can  give  meaning  to  the  fu- 
ture. 


FOREIGN  PAYMENT  FOR  TRIP  TO 
CHINA  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  FORBIDDEN 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review,  who  helped  to 
draft  the  ethics  proposals  which  were 
adopted  by  the  House,  I  can  say  that  It 
is  this  one  Member's  opinion  that  the 
code  of  ethics  now  in  effect  forbids  the 
acceptance  by  Members  of  this  House  of 
the  gift  of  travel  expenses  from  foreign 
governments  such  as  those  being  offered 
by  Red  China  for  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. Article  I  of  the  Constitution  also 
forbids  the  acceptance  of  such  foreign 
gifts. 

If  indeed  these  Members  accept  the 
gifts  they  may  well  be  in  violation  of  our 
rules  and  the  law  and  subject  to  censure 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Com- 
plaints could  be  filed  against  them  with 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

I  do  not  understand  that  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  any  power  to 
waive  these  rules  or  the  Constitution  and 
in  this  instance  they  cannot  be  waived. 
I  would  suspect  that  any  Member  who 
plans  to  take  these  trips  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ought  to  reconsider. 

At  this  point  I  include  In  my  remarks 
an  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct: 

Advisoey   Opinion   No.   3 
Issued  June  26,    1974  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  travel  by  Members  and  employees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  expense 
of  foreign  governments. 

REASON   FOR   ISSUANCE 

The  Committee  has  received  a  number  of 
requests  from  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  for  guidance  and  advice  regarding  ac- 
ceptance of  trips  to  foreign  countries,  the 
expenses  of  which  are  borne  by  the  host 
country  or  some  agent  or  Instrumentality  of 
it. 

The  Committee  Is  advised  that  similar  in- 
quiries recently  have  been  put  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  other 
Federal  employees. 

In  order  to  provide  widest  possible  dis- 
semination to  views  expressed  in  response  to 
the  requests,  and  to  coordinate  with  state- 
ments likely  to  be  forthcoming  from  other 
areas  of  the  Federal  government  in  this  re- 
gard, this  general  advisory  opinion  is  re- 
spectfully offered. 

BACKGROUND 

The  United  States  Constitution,  at  Article 
I.  Section  9,  Clause  8,  holds  that: 

"No  Title  of  Nobility  shaU  be  granted  by 
the  United  States:  And  no  Person  holding 
any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them, 
shall  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office, 
or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State." 
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This    provision,    described 
from  a  "Just  Jealousy  of  forelg^ 
every  sort,"   extremely  broad 
it  covers,  as  well  as  to  the 
"emoluments"  It 
latter  as  o/  any  kind  whateiier 
provided) 

It  Is  narrow  only  in  the 
framers,  aware  that  social  or  d 
tocols  could  compel  some  less 
observance  of  a  prohibition 
or  exchange  of  gifts,  provldil 
exceptions  with  "the  consent 
gress." 

Congress   dealt  from   time 
these  exceptions  through  public 
bills   addressed   to   specific 
dealt  generally,  commencing 
the  overall  question  of 
elgn  gifts. 

In   1966   Congress  passed 
the  existing  Public  Law  89-6"^ 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
ance  of  certain  gifts  and 
foreign  governments."  That 
codified  at  title  6,  United  Statei 
7342,  a  copy  of  which  Is 

The  law  is  quite  explicit 
particulars,  save  whether  the 
trip  paid  for  by  a  foreign 
"...  present  or  thing,  other 
tlon,  tendered  by  or  received 
government;   .  .  ." 

It  is  on  this  point  that  thli 
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BASIS  OF  AUTHORlrY  FOR 

Since  this  matter  impinges  equally  on  all 
Federal  employees,  the  Comialttee  sought 
advice  from  the  Comptroller  G  meral  as  legal 
adviser  to  the  Congress,  and  fi  3m  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  the  implementing  authority 
over  5  V3.C.  7342. 

Copies  of  their  official  resi^nsee  are  at 
tached  to  this  Opinion. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
its  own  Initiative  and  with 
the  Comptroller  General  and 
Secretary  of  State,  that 
or  living  expenses  In  specie  oi 
Member  or  employee  of  the 
sentatlves  from  any  foreign 
flclal  agent  or  representative 
consented  to  in  6  U.S.C.  7342 
fore,  prohibited.  This  prohibition 
to  the  family  and  household  ol 
employees  of  the  House  of 


SSI  BENEFITS  TO  A  JENS 
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(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEir 
was   given   permission   to 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revl± 
his   remarks,    and   Includ* 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
a  very  genuine  concern 
pressed  by  many  of  my 
gardlng  the  eligibility  of 
plemental  security  income, 
after  having  been  In  the 
for  only  30  days. 

It  is  my  understanding 
to  be  eligible  for  SSI,  an 
be   aged — 65   years   of   agi 
blind,  or  disabled.  In  addit 
son  must  be  a  resident  o 
States  and  be  either  a 
"alien  lawfully  admitted 
residence  in  tiie  United 
dition,  the  individual  must 
United  States  for  a  period 

Consequently,    elderly 
immigrants  have  been 
SSI  benefits  almost  instarjUy 
sequently  have  been  able 
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free  medical  care  under  their  State  wel- 
fare programs. 

The  concern  being  expressed  by  my 
constituents  centers  aroimd  both  the  cost 
of  providing  these  immigrants  with 
benefits  as  well  as  the  fairness  to  the 
individual  who  has  been  a  citizen  and 
taxpayer  of  the  United  States  all  of  his 
or  her  life. 

The  precise  cost  is  not  yet  known  but 
estimates  are  that  $300  to  $400  million 
dollars  is  being  paid  out  in  benefits  to 
aliens.  By  channeling  this  money  to  this 
purpose,  we  deny  ourselves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  it  to  benefit  needy  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  have 
quite  properly  raised  this  point  calling 
it  a  "ripoflf"  of  the  hard-working  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  In  all  can- 
dor, they  resent  it  very  much  At  the 
same  time  everyone  agrees  that  our  own 
U.S.  citizens  who  are  eligible  should  be 
adequately  taken  care  of. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  this  matter 
prompt  attention  and  the  kind  of  in- 
vestigation that  would  develop  a  factual 
base  for  change.  This  investigation  will 
focus  attention  on  the  problem  so  that 
the  best  legislative  and  administrative 
talents  can  be  drawn  on  to  find  the  most 
equitable  and  reasonable  solution  to  the 
problem. 


LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  EARLY 
RETIREMENT  TO  EMPLOYEES  OP 
BIA  AND  IHS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  legislation  to  provide  for 
outplacement  and  an  early  retire- 
ment option  to  employees  of  the  BIA  and 
IHS  who  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  application  of  Federal  laws  re- 
quiring employment  preference  to  In- 
dians. 

The  IRA  of  1934  established  the  In- 
dian preference  policy  for  both  recruit- 
ment and  subsequent  personnel  action, 
but  the  BIA  and  IHS  did  not  enforce  the 
policy  beyond  initial  hiring  action  until 
1972.  In  that  year,  the  BIA  extended  the 
application  of  Indian  preference — sec- 
tion 12  of  the  IRA  of  1934 — to  promotion, 
lateral  transfers  and  reasslgnments,  as 
well  as  to  initial  hiring.  The  validity  of 
this  policy  and  its  application  to  all  per- 
sonnel actions  has  been  upheld  in  two 
court  decisions:  a  U.S.  district  court  de- 
cision in  1972 — Freeman  against  Mor- 
ton— and  an  ft-O  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1974 — Morton  against 
Mancarl — ^which  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Indian  preference  statutes 
on  groimds  that  they  are  valid  employ- 
ment criteria  intended  by  Con£n*ess  to 
assist  Indians  in  gaining  greater  control 
over  the  agencies  that  dominate  their 
lives. 

The  upshot  of  the  court  decisions  is 
that  non-Indian  employees  find  them- 
selves in  a  unique  situation:  They  ac- 
cepted employment  with  the  understand- 
ing that  ttiey  would  have  full  competi- 


tive status  within  the  Indian  agencies, 
but  now  they  are  virtually  frozen  at  pres- 
ent job  levels  with  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  career  advancement.  The  frus- 
tration and  discouragement  felt  by  these 
loud  and  clear  in  the  many  constituent 
letters  I  have  received  about  the  situa- 
tion. Although  some  employees  have 
found  suitable  employment  outside  BIA 
or  IHS  and  continue  their  careers  with 
a  minimum  of  interruption,  many  have 
not. 

Some  BIA  and  IHS  positions  have  no 
counterpart  in  other  Federal  agencies, 
especially  positions  at  higher  grade 
levels  and  those  requiring  unique  spe- 
cialties. Individuals  in  such  positions 
are  demoralized  at  the  prospect  of  facing 
the  rest  of  their  professional  lives  with 
little  or  no  promotion  potential.  Mean- 
while, ambitious,  highly  motivated  and 
qualified  Indians  must  wait  for  non-In- 
dians to  vacate  key  positions.  For  both 
groups,  it  is  a  very  frustrating  situation, 
counterproductive  to  the  goals  of  In- 
dian self-determination  and  greater  In- 
dian participation  in  and  control  over 
the  BIA  and  IHS. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  measure  of 
equity  for  the  non-Indian  employee  by 
allowing  him  to  retire  earlier  than  nor- 
mally. At  the  same  time,  it  would  pro- 
vide job  openings  that  qualified  Indians 
are  eager  to  fill.  The  bill  authorizes  in- 
creased retirement  annuities  to  non- 
Indian  employees  of  the  BIA  and  IHS 
who  will  have  completed  20  years  of 
service  as  of  December  31,  1984,  and  who 
are  not  currently  otherwise  eligible  for 
fuU  retirement  benefits  under  civil  serv- 
ice regulations.  It  will  thus  assist  those 
long-term  employees  whose  careers  are 
at  a  standstill  as  a  result  of  Indian  pref- 
erence. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  further 
the  cause  of  Indian  self-determination 
by  encouraging  non-Indians  to  retire 
earlier. 

Last  year  the  House  and  Senate  passed 
different  versions  of  an  early  retirement 
bill.  The  House  bill  included  an  out- 
placement program;*  the  Senate  bill  did 
not.  The  House  bill  would  have  in- 
creased the  unfunded  liability  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  by  an  esti- 
mated $25  million;  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  increased  it  by  an  estimated 
$136  million.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  final  bill  was  a 
product  of  a  conference  that  never  met. 
That  report  adopted  the  Senate-passed 
bill  in  its  entirety.  President  Ford  sub- 
sequently vetoed  this  less  acceptable  and 
more  costly  version. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  identical 
to  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  year. 
H.R.  5465. 1  believe  this  legislation  is  still 
the  best  available  remedy  to  the  acute 
personnel  problems  caused  by  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  Indian  preference  laws. 
Hopefully,  the  new  administration  and 
the  Senate  will  agree.  I  therefore  urge 
the  appropriate  House  committee  to  give 
this  legislation  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration. 


April  6,  1977 
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A  PERMANENT  REDUCTION  IN  TAX 
RATES  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  TO 
REVITALIZE    THE    NORTHEAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  about  economic 
problems  in  the  older  industrialized 
States  of  the  Northeast  United  States.  As 
a  Representative  from  New  York,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  seriously  depressed 
States  in  the  Northeast,  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  Federal  (Drovemment  policies 
which  can  help  reverse  this  situation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  thing 
which  the  Congress  can  do  to  help  New 
York  and  the  other  States  of  the  North- 
east without  punishing  other  States  is 
to  permanently  reduce  personal  income 
tax  rates.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  will  exactly  du- 
plicate President  Kennedy's  tax  cut  of 
the  early  1960's.  It  reduces  all  individual 
income  rates  by  approximately  28  per- 
cent, reduces  the  corporate  tax  rate  by  2 
points,  and  for  small  business  increases 
the  corporate  surtax  exemption  to  $200,- 
000. 

I  believe  that  this  wUl  not  only  stimu- 
late production  in  the  U.S.  economy,  but 
does  so  in  a  sound,  noninfiationary  man- 
ner. This  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
Northeast,  in  contrast  to  President  Car- 
ter's $50  rebate  plan,  which  only  sub- 
sidizes the  Sunbelt  at  the  expense  of  the 
Northeast. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  will  be  harmful  to 
the  Northeast.  These  reasons  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  public  attention 
by  Mr.  Warren  Brookes  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American.  He  has  calculated  that 
since  President  Carter's  rebate  will  go  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  iix  families 
with  incomes  below  $30,000,  this  means 
that  States  where  poverty  and  family 
size  are  high,  and  the  number  of  taxpay- 
ers per  family  are  low,  will  automatically 
get  more  money  for  their  tax  dollar  than 
States  where  family  size  is  low,  where 
there  are  more  wage  earners  and  tax- 
payers per  family,  and  more  high  wage 
earners. 

Therefore,  since  families  in  the  sun- 
belt tend  to  have  larger  families,  a  higher 
percentage  of  nontaxpaying  dependents 
per  1,000,  and  a  lower  percentage  of  fam- 
ilies over  the  $30,000  bracket  than  States 
in  the  Northeast,  this  means  that  more 
of  the  rebates  will  be  going  to  people  in 
the  sunbelt.  Mr.  Brookes  estimates  that 
this  will  result  in  a  net  loss  of  over  $700 
million  for  the  Northeast. 

Furthermore,  because  money  for  the 
rebate  will  have  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Nation's  capital  markets,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  rimning 
a  deficit,  this  will  largely  affect  the 
Northeast,  because  this  is  where  most  of 
the  Nation's  capital  is  located.  And  be- 
cause the  cost  of  living  is  considerably 
lower  in  the  sunbelt,  the  rebate  itself  will 
be  worth  substantially  more  there  than 
in  the  Northeast. 

By  contrast,  a  program  of  general  tax 
rate  reduction  would  be  especially  bene- 
ficial to  the  Northeast  because  it  is  the 
most  heavily  taxed  area  of  the  country. 
New  York  is  a  case  in  point.  In  1974  the 
per  capita  tax  burden  was  $952  for  all 
State  and  local  taxes.  By  contrast,  the 
average  State  and  local  tax  burden  for 


the  United  States  was  only  $618.  And  of 
the  10  lowest-taxed  States  in  the  coun- 
try, virtually  all  are  located  in  the  South. 
For  example,  the  per  capita  State  and  lo- 
cal tax  burden  in  Alabama  was  $383, 
Arkansas  $384,  South  Carolina  $422, 
Tennessee  $424,  Mississippi  $425,  Okla- 
homa $428,  Kentucky  $441,  West  Virginia 
$450,  North  Carolina  $461,  and  Texas 
$467.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  these  are 
the  most  rapidly  expanding  States  in 
the  country  in  terms  of  jobs. 

An  example  of  how  bad  things  can 
really  get  is  New  York  City,  There  the 
local  tax  burden  was  $566  in  1974.  When 
you  add  to  this  the  per  capita  State  tax 
of  $952  you  come  up  with  the  staggering 
sum  of  $1,329  in  total  State  and  local 
taxes.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  city  has  lost  468,000  jobs  since 
1970.  And  manufacturing  employment  is 
dropping  at  the  rate  of  48,000  jobs  per 
year— a  total  of  527,800  since  1969.  The 
following  chart  summarizes  the  job  situ- 
ation: 

Composition  of  New  York  City  employment 
changes  1969-73  by  industry  and  sector 


Employment      Percent 
change       change 


Private  sector  wage 
and  salary  em- 
ployment   

Manufacturing  .. 

Trade    

Finance,       Insur- 
ance,   and    real 

estate    

Transportation, 
communica- 
tion, etc 

Services 

Others 

Proprietors 

Government    

Federal 

State  and  local 


310,689 
-169.590 
-60,648 


-35.  438 


-30,  869 

-13,  177 

-967 

19,  265 

26.  544 

- 16,  736 

43,  279 


-9.1 

-20.5 

7.9 


-7.3 


-9.3 

-1.4 

-.9 

9.1 

4.9 

-14.7 

10.1 


Source:  Regional  Economics  Information 
System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  decline  in  manufacturing  Jobs  is 
particidarly  significant.  Between  1950 
and  1975  over  one-half  of  all  the  city's 
manufacturing  jobs  were  lost.  This,  in 
turn,  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  loss 
in  city  revenues,  as  the  following  table 
demonstrates : 

Estimated  New  York  City  revenues  per  man- 
ufacturing employee:  1976 

Estimated 

revenue 

per 

Type    of    revenue:  employee 

City   income  tax $115 

City    sales    tax^ 135 

Miscellaneous  city  taxes 15 

Bus  and  subway  tolls  based  on  an  as- 
sumed average  of  400  rides  per  year «      200 
Residential    property   taxes   assuming 
an  average  assessment  of  $3,300  per 
employee's  family 300 

Total    city    personal    taxes    per 
employee    766 

City  business  taxes  per  employee" —      630 

Total  city  taxes  per  employee--  1,395 
I  With    adjustment    for    difference    from 
state  sales  tax,  i.e.,  parking  tax,  entertain- 
ment tax,  tax  on  services,  etc. 
'  While  bus  and  subway  fares  are  not  tech- 


nically taxes,  the  City's  subsidization  of  the 
transit  system  gives  them  that  effect. 

'Included  with  these  taxes  are  the  fees 
and  charges,  especiaUy  water  charges,  levied 
on  manufacturers  In  New  York  City. 

Source:  Temporary  Commission  on  City 
Finances. 

This  loss  in  revenues  then  exacerbates 
the  very  thing  which  led  to  the  loss  of 
jobs  in  the  first  place:  high  tax  rates. 
The  following  list  shows  that  the  his- 
tory of  taxes  on  manufacturing  in  New 
York  City  Is  one  continuous  upward 
trend : 

1946  Gross  receipts  tax  doubled  to  1/10 
of  1  percent. 

1946  City  sales  tax  doubled  to  2  percent. 

1948  Gross  receipts  tax  doubled  again  to 
1,5  of  1  percent. 

1951  City  sales  tax  Increased  to  3  percent. 

1955  Gross  receipts  tax  increased  to  %  of 
1  percent. 

1959  Gross  receipts  tax  increased  to  2/6  of 
1  percent. 

1960  Commercial  motor  vehicle  tax  im- 
posed. 

1963  City  sales  tax  increased  to  4  percent. 
1963  City  commercial  rent  occupancy  tax 
Imposed  at  6  percent. 
1965  City  sales  tax  decreased  to  3  percent. 

1965  State  sales  tax  Imposed  at  2  percent, 
exempting  machinery,  equipment,  fuel  and 
utilities. 

1966  Gross  receipts  tax  replaced  with  the 
general  corporation  (business  Income)  tax 
at  5.5  percent. 

1970  City  commercial  rent  occupancy  tax 
Increased  to  7.5  percent. 

1971  General  corporation  (business  In- 
come) tax  increased  to  6.7  percent. 

1974  City  sales  tax  Increased  to  4  percent. 

1975  General  corporation  (business  In- 
come) tax  Increased  to  10.05  percent. 

Thus  the  city  is  continually  attempt- 
ing to  increase  its  revenues  by  raising 
taxes  on  a  smaller  economic  base  to  the 
point  where  it  has  clearly  become  coun- 
terproductive. The  General  Accounting 
Office  recently  estimated  that  any  at- 
tempt by  the  city  to  raise  taxes  in  order 
to  balance  its  budget  will  actually  reduce 
future  revenues: 

Changes  In  the  City's  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures affect  its  economic  base  and  vice 
versa.  The  tax  revenues  depend  upon  the 
City's  choice  of  tax  base  and  tax  rate,  which 
are  applied  to  the  income  or  wealth  of  indi- 
viduals and  businesses.  Increases  in  eco- 
nomic activity  generate  increases  in  income 
and  wealth,  which  in  turn  generate  increased 
revenues  from  several  sources:  personal  in- 
come tax,  corporate  Income  tax,  sales  tax, 
and,  with  a  lag,  property  tax.  Increases  in 
economic  activity  also  tend  to  generate  de- 
creases In  unemployment  compensation  and 
other  categories  of  public   assistance. 

This  interrelatedness  between  the  budget 
and  the  economy  Is  critical  to  any  policy 
decision.  Budgetary  decisions  have  both  di- 
rect and  Indirect  effects  on  the  economy.  A 
City  action  to  raise  taxes  to  balance  its 
budget  in  a  given  year  may  or  may  not  ac- 
complish Its  stated  goal  for  that  year;  but 
It  may  also  affect  the  tax  base  in  later  years. 
This  Indirect  effect  may  actually  lead  to 
smaller  future  revenues — a  result  counter  to 
the  purpose  of  the  short-run  action. 

Conversely,  the  mayor's  temporary 
commission  on  city  finances  recently 
concluded  that  a  reduction  in  taxes 
would  actually  increase  tax  revenues.  It 
said  that  if  the  following  modest  pro- 
gram of  tax  reduction  on  manufacturing 
industries  were  implemented,  it  would 
pay  for  Itself  within  3  years: 
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1.  The  general  corporation 
come)    tax  as  It  applies  to 
should  be   reduced   from    10. 
5  percent. 

2.  The  4  percent  sales  tax  oi 
of  machinery,  equipment,  fue 
should  be  eliminated. 

3.  A  5  percent  investment 
the  general  corporation    (' 
tax  should  be  Instituted  for 
new  manufacturing  machine^ 
and  structures. 

4.  The    commercial    rent 
should  be  reduced  from  Its 
rate  of  almost  7.5  percent  to 
cent  on  all  rentals  In  excess 


(business  In- 
1  lanufacturers 
QS   percent   to 

the  purchase 
and  utilities 


:redlt  against 

Income) 

purchase  of 

equipment 


bus  ness 
tie 


<f:cupancy    tax 

t  effective 

flat  2.5  per- 

of  $1,000  per 


pr  ssent 


annum. 

5.  The  exemptions  from  thi  property  tax 
for  newly  constructed  manufa  :turlng  facili- 
ties provided  under  the  rec  intly  enacted 
Padovan-Stelngut  legislation  ihould  be  In- 
creased to  95  percent  of  the  issessed  value 
added  to  the  property,  decllr  Ing  by  5  per- 
cent annually  over  19  years  frc  m  the  present 
50  percent  exemption  which  declines  by  5 
percent  annually  over  10  yeai  5 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  program 
is  not  enacted,  manufacti  ring  can  be 
expected  to  continue  its  ou  ward  exodus 
to  lower-taxed  areas  of  the  sunbelt  and 
lead  to  a  loss  In  revenues  (f  more  than 
$90  million  per  year  with  a  3  years. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  se;  how  a  tax 
reduction  on  the  Federal  k  vel  can  have 
particularly  beneficial  effects  for  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State.  As  I 
noted  earlier.  New  York  City  residents 
have  a  combined  State  a  id  local  tax 
burden  of  $1,329  per  cap  ta  and  New 
York  State  residents  a  bu-den  of  $962 
per  capita.  In  order  to  get  the  full  pic- 
ture, however,  one  must  ac  d  to  this  the 
per  capita  Federal  tax  bun  len,  which  is 
$874.  This  means  that  Ne\'  York  State 
residents  are  paying  approximately 
$1,826  per  capita  in  total  t£  xes  and  New 
York  City  residents  are  laying  $2,203 
per  capita.  By  comparison  the  average 
for  the  United  States  is  $1,4  )2  per  capita. 

Consequently,  a  substant  al  reduction 
in  Federal  tax  rates  would  (  o  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  the  dls  ncentlves  to 
Investment,  production,  ant  Job  creation 
which  presently  exist  in  tie  overtaxed 
Northeast.  By  immediatelir  increasing 
the  aftertax  reward  for  ^^  ork  and  in- 
vestment, there  will  be  an  ii  mnediate  in- 
centive for  businesses  to  (xpand  plant 
capacity  and  employment.  Workers  will 
immediately  increase  the  r  takehome 
pay.  And  billions  of  dollars  i  >f  capital  will 
be  released  for  Investment 

Since  the  Northeast  is  still  the  most 
heavily  industrialized  area  of  the  coun- 
try, any  expansion  of  prod  iction  gener- 
ally will  have  to  have  signi  leant  impact 
here.  It  cannot  be  br(rfteu  down  geo- 
graphically, but  my  tax  nduction  pro- 
posal is  estimated  by  the  <  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  add  $74  jillion  to  the 
Nation's  ONP  by  the  end  of  1978  and 
$121  bUlion  by  the  end  (f  1979.  This 
translates  into  1,460,000  jo  »  by  the  end 
of  1978  and  2,340,000  by  th  (  end  of  1979, 
according  to  the  CBO. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  North- 
east will  pay  especially  c'  ose  attention 
to  my  remarks  today  and  j  Din  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  It  is  the  best 
thing  they  can  hope  to  do  f  n  the  Federal 
level  to  help  their  own  dlsi  ricts. 

At  this  point  I  would  lice  to  include 
with  my  remarks  the  artic  e  by  Warren 
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Brookes  referred  to  earlier  frc«n  the 
Boston  Herald  American  of  March  20, 
1977,  which  relates  to  another  tax  re- 
duction proposal  of  mine,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
December  12.  1976,  entitled,  "Sunbelts 
and  Snowbelts": 

Sunbelts  and  Snowbelts 

Our  award  for  the  most  overblown  political 
Issue  of  1976  goes  to  the  Sunbelt-Snowbelt 
Theory,  an  Idea  that  gripped  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Northeast  politicians  soon  after  It 
was  advanced  in  the  June  26  Issue  of  The 
National  Journal.  The  magazine  conducted 
a  study  that  concluded  that  "there  Is  a 
massive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  to  the  faster-growing  West  and 
South." 

What  got  the  adrenalin  pumping  among 
snowbelt  mayors  and  governors  was  the  fur- 
ther conclusion  that  the  "massive  flow"  was 
being  directed  by  the  federal  government, 
which  seemed  to  be  siphoning  tax  dollars  out 
of  the  North  and  sending  them  South  and 
West.  By  the  NJ's  calculations,  the  five  Great 
Lakes  states  are  hurt  the  worst,  last  year 
sending  $62.2  billion  to  Washington  and 
getting  only  $43.6  billion  back.  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  had  a  net  loss 
of  $10  billion.  The  Southern  states  gained 
$11.5  billion  and  the  Western  states  gained 
$10.6  bUUon. 

It  all  sounds  terribly  unfair  and  if  you 
don't  think  about  it  very  hard,  which  is 
standard  procedure  among  politicians,  it  may 
even  be  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  North 
and  rise  of  the  Sunbelt.  The  numbers  though, 
are  trivial,  given  the  size  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Gross  National  Product  these  days  Is 
$1.8  trillion,  which  Is  $1.8  thousand  billion. 
In  context,  $10  billion  Is  hardly  massive. 

But  even  accepting  the  idea  that  $10  bil- 
lion is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  $10  billion  or  so  that  Is  sent 
South  Is  spent  there. 

Here  is  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Jones  who 
worked  all  their  lives  in  Pottsvllle.  Pa.,  draw- 
ing Social  Security  checks  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Pla.  Their  children  are  working  in  Pottsvllle, 
Detroit  and  Trenton,  N.J.,  each  sending  their 
Social  Secvurlty  taxes  to  Washington.  By  these 
accounts,  there  Is  a  flow  of  funds  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan  and  New  Jersey  to  Florida. 

But  when  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Jones  get 
their  check,  what  do  they  do  with  It?  They 
make  a  payment  on  their  Chevrolet,  made  In 
Detroit,  and  a  payment  on  their  mobile  home, 
made  in  Pine  Grove.  Pa.,  and  a  month's 
worth  of  pharmaceuticals  made  in  New  Jer- 
sey. By  these  accounts,  there  is  a  massive  flow 
of  funds  from  the  Sunbelt  to  the  Snowbelt. 

The  point  being  that  any  study  on  the  Inci- 
dence of  taxation  or  the  Incidence  of  spend- 
ing is  of  little  value,  for  what  is  important 
to  public  policy  is  the  burden  of  taxing  and 
spending.  Does  the  profits  tax  that  General 
Motors  sends  to  Washington  come  out  of 
Michigan?  Or  Is  it  collected  by  GM  in  the 
price  of  autos  as  they  are  sold  throughout  the 
nation,  selling  faster  these  days  in  the  more 
rapidly  growing  South  and  West?  And  does 
the  paycheck  sent  to  the  San  Diego  sailor 
stay  in  San  Diego,  or  does  it  boimce  back  to 
buy  Kansas  wheat  and  Kentucky  bourbon? 

We're  almost  sorry  to  have  to  point  up  the 
economic  foolishness  of  the  Sunbelt-Snow- 
belt Theory.  If  it  were  valid,  after  all,  we 
could  point  to  It  as  further  evidence  that 
federal  taxes  and  spending  must  be  reduced. 
Isn't  it  clear  that  if  Ronald  Reagan's  famous 
plan  to  cut  federal  taxes  and  spending  by 
$100  billion  were  enacted,  the  Snowbelt  states 
would  benefit  most,  because  the  Snowbelt 
pays  more  of  the  taxes  and  the  Sunbelt  gets 
more  of  the  spending?  Why  didn't  the  North- 
ern mayors  and  governors  embrace  the  Rea- 
gan plan? 

As  it  is,  here  are  these  same  Snowbelt  poli- 
ticians— ^New  York  City  Mayor  Beame  In  the 


forefront — beating  on  Jimmy  Carter  to  boost 
spending  instead  of  cutting  taxes  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  If  Mayor  Beame  believes 
the  theory,  he's  acting  li-ratloually,  for  if 
spending  remains  the  same  and  taxes  are  cut, 
the  Snowbelt  benefits  relative  to  the  Sunbelt. 
Right? 

Somebody  should  teU  Mayor  Beame  a  little 
secret.  The  federal  policy  that  would  maxi- 
mize benefits  to  New  York  City  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation  would  be  aa  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  federal  tax  rates  on  per- 
sonal incomes.  It  costs  more  to  live  in  New 
York  City  than  anywhere  else,  doesn't  it? 
Wages  and  salaries  have  to  be  considerably 
higher  in  New  York  to  yield  the  same  after- 
tax purchasing  power  as  in  Birmingham,  say, 
or  Dallas.  Which  means  the  New  York  car- 
penter, salesman,  dentist  is  In  a  higher  tax 
bracket  than  bis  counterpart  in  the  Sunbelt, 
and  a  percentage  cut  in  rates  for  all  federal 
taxpayers  gives  a  bigger  break  to  New  Yorkers 
than  to  any  others,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  Hawaiians  and  Alaskans. 

But  this  makes  too  much  sense.  The  Sun- 
belt-Snowbelt Theory  and  Its  single-entry 
bookkeeping  fiaws  Is  so  much  better  suited  to 
the  redistributional  instincts  of  the  politi- 
cians of  the  Northeast.  It  was  all  the  rage 
this  year  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  back  bigger 
than  ever  In  1977. 

Carter's  Tax  Plan  Is  a  Ripoff  for  the 
Northeast 

(By  Warren   T.   Brookes) 

With  all  due  respect  to  Congressman 
Michael  Harrington,  who  Is  a  very  likeable 
and  hard  working  fellow,  his  "Northeast  Eco- 
nomic Coalition"  is  turning  out  to  be  soma- 
thlng  of  a  Joke. 

Why? 

Because  with  every  passing  vote,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Congressional  delegation  is  doing 
more  new  econcmic  damage  to  this  region 
than  the  coalition  can  ever  correct. 

How  so? 

Let  us  take  (for  just  one  prime  example) 
the  recent  vote  in  the  House  on  Jimmy 
Carter's  so-called  "economic  stimulus 
package." 

Our  intrepid  delegation  had  their  choice 
between  the  Carter  "Quick  Fix"  Tax  Rebate 
program  and  a  permanent  tax  cut  proposal 
made  by  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  of  New 
York. 

All  but  four  of  these  high  paid  folks  of 
ours  chose  the  Carter  package,  providing 
that  either  they  have  an  economic  death 
wish,  or  they  can't  add  and  subtract. 

Only  two  of  the  ten  democrats,  Burke  and 
Early,  had  the  good  Judgment  to  see  that  the 
Carter  Tax  Rebate  plan  was  a  terrible  "rip 
off"  for  the  Northeast. 

Indeed,  the  whole  Carter  proposal  should 
be  labeled  the  "Sunbelt  Stimulation  Act  of 
1977." 

Why? 

FIGCRE    IT    OUT    FOR    YOURSELF 

The  Carter  proposal  calls  for  a  $50  cash 
rebate  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
families  with  incomes  below  $25,000  and 
nothing  lor  families  over  $30,000. 

This  means  that  states  were  poverty  and 
family  size  are  high,  and  the  number  of  tax- 
payers per  family  are  low,  will  aiitomatically 
get  more  money  for  their  tax  dollar  than 
states  where  family  size  is  low  and  where 
there  are  more  wage  earners  and  taxpayers 
per  family,  and  more  high  wage  earners. 

Now  it  Just  so  happens  that  the  Sunbelt 
states  have  a  much  higher  family  size  than 
we  do  (3.5  versus  3.1  for  Massachu.setts)  and 
a  much  lower  nimiber  of  taxpayers  per  fam- 
ily than  we  do  (1.5  Sunbelt  versus  1.8  in 
Massachusetts). 

Thi.-^  means  that  the  Sunbelt  states  have 
rii  average  about  12-16  percent  more  non- 
taxpaying  dependents  per  1000  population 
than  we  do.  These  states  also  have  more  than 
twice  as  many  non-taxpaying  poverty  fam- 
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Hies  as  we  do  ( 15.6  percent  below  the  poverty 
line  in  the  Southeast  compared  with  6.7  per- 
cent in  Massachusetts). 

Conversely,  the  Sunbelt  states  in  the 
Southeast  have  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
families  over  the  $30,000  bracket  than  we  do 
(2.9  percent  for  the  Southeast  versus  3.8  per- 
cent for  Massachusetts). 

What  does  all  this  really  mean? 

Very  simply,  there  will  be  about  16  percent 
more  non-taxpaylng  rebate  receivers  in  the 
Southeast  than  here  in  Massachusetts,  and 
about  40  percent  more  people  will  receive 
no  tax  rebate  at  all  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  the  average  Sunbelt  state. 

In  sum,  the  Tax  Rebate  plan  is  a  huge  "rip 
off"  for  Massachusetts  and  a  nice  stimulus 
for  the  Sunbelt. 

Our  own  estimate  is  that  in  terms  of  "tax 
share, "  the  outflow  of  funds  on  this  program 
alone  will  be  over  $700  million  from  the 
Northeast  and  for  Massachusetts  a  loss  of 
between  $80-110  million. 

NICE    WORK,    FELLOWS 

What  makes  this  whole  mess  more  ludi- 
crous Ls  the  fact  that  the  tax  rebate  will  be 
financed  largely  out  of  the  Northeast's  own 
Job  starved  capital  markets.  Boston,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  etc. 

This  is  partly  because  that's  where  most 
of  the  nation's  capital  is.  and  partly  because 
in  the  slower  moving,  older  economies  of 
the  Northeast,  5  percent  risk-free  tJ.S.  Treas- 
ury bonds  are  much  more  attractive  than 
private  Investments. 

But  this  isn't  all. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Massachusetts  is  18 
percent  above  the  U.S.  median,  while  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  Sunbelt  is  about  nine  per- 
cent below.  The  result  is  that  the  $50  rebate 
will  be  worth  about  27  percent  more  to  the 
Sunbelt  receiver  than  to  the  Ma.ssachusetts 
resident,  and  that  much  more  valuable  to 
that  economy  than  to  ours. 

THERE'S    STILL    MORE 

The  Carter  package  al.so  includes  a  special 
"tax  incentive"  to  businesses  that  hire  new 
workers,  but  the  hitch  is  that  the  incentive 
only  applies  to  Jobs  added  above  and  beyond 
a  "normal  three  percent  Increase." 

Now  ask  yourself  "Where  is  the  job  growth 
rate  already  well  above  three  percent  a  year?" 
You  guessed  it,  the  Sunbelt.  Now  where  is  the 
average  Job  growth  rate  the  lowest  in  the 
country  (under  1  percent)?  Massachusetts 
and  New  York. 

Who  is  going  to  get  the  most  tax  credits 
for  Job  creation?  The  answer  Is  obvious — the 
Sunbelt.  Who  is  going  to  get  almost  nothing 
from  this  $2  billion  part  of  the  program? 
Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

The  fact  that  eight  of  our  ten  democrats 
(including  Mr.  Harrington)  voted  for  this 
Incredibly  bad  program  shows  they  have  not 
been  doing  their  homework. 

They  do  not  understand  that  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  facmg  our  region  is  the  lack 
of  capital  Investment,  and  the  main  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  have  the  highest  taxes  on 
Income  and  investment  of  any  region,  and 
the  poorest  return  compared  with  the  Sun- 
belt. 

Every  time  the  federal  government  spends 
more  and  inflates  more,  this  differential  gets 
even  worse,  because  inflation  drives  up  our 
tax  rates,  while  driving  down  our  investment 
and  Jobs. 

Thus,  like  elderly  people  living  on  rela- 
tively fixed  incomes,  the  older  industrialized 
regions  pay  most  flercely  for  all  federal  gov- 
ernment spending,  taxation  and  inflation. 

The  Sunbelt  states,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
less  hurt  by  federal  spending.  Inflation  and 
taxation,  because  their  lower-taxed  econo- 
mies are  growing  even  faster,  and  their  plants 
and  equipment  are  newer,  requiring  less  in- 
flated replacement. 

Obviously,  the  only  possible  way  to  reduce 
this  terrible  and  growing  disparity  between 
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the  Sunbelt  and  the  Northeast  is  to  cut  fed- 
eral taxation  permanently  for  all  levels  of 
income. 

This  is  why  a  very  savvy,  young  congress- 
man named  Jack  Kemp,  a  Republican  from 
a  very  depressed  industrial  area  of  New  York, 
borrowed  a  leaf  from  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  this  nation  was 
struggling  with  6.6  percent  unemployment 
and  sluggish  growth.  President  Kennedy  got 
some  sound  advice  from  Germany:  Cut  all 
your  tax  rates  permanently  and  turn  loose 
your  private  sector. 

He  did — and  it  worked  spectacularly  well. 
Prom  1962  to  1967,  this  nation  enjoyed  its 
best  flve  years  of  economic  growth  in  history 
and  its  lowest  inflation  and  unemployment. 

During  that  period  we  had  the  highest  level 
of  capital  Investment  in  modern  history  and 
the  fastest  growth  in  real  personal  income. 

It  worked,  because  everyone  at  all  levels  of 
the  Income  was  encouraged  to  save  more, 
invest  more,  and  work  harder.  And,  inci- 
dentally, despite  much  lower  rates,  tax  reve- 
nues rose  and  deficits  disappeared. 

Now  Congressman  Kemp  wants  to  do  more 
of  the  same  thing.  He  points  out  that  because 
of  Inflation  our  federal  taxes  have  been  rising, 
even  though  rates  have  been  the  same. 

This  year  34  percent  will  pay  at  the  30  per- 
cent marginal  tax  rate,  compared  with  only 
three  percent  Just  15  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  If  Congress  doesn't  act,  there 
will  be  a  25-30  percent  increase  in  tax  rates 
for  all  Americans  by  1981,  Just  because  In- 
flation is  pushing  us  all  into  higher  brackets. 

Kemp  understands  that  the  Impact  of  this 
"taxflatlon"  will  fall  most  heavily  on  his 
region,  the  Northeast,  and  particularly  on  the 
capital -starved  economy  of  Massachusetts. 

So,  he  proposed  an  across-the-board  per- 
manent tax  cut  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, as  opposed  to  a  quickie  transfer-type 
cash  rebate. 

It  was  the  perfect  economic  approach  to 
our  region's  problems,  but  only  two  wise 
Mass.  Democrats  (Early  and  Burke)  could 
bring  themselves  to  Join  the  two  Republicans 
(Conte,  Heckler)  to  support  it.  All  the  rest 
went  along  with  the  same  old  tired  approach 
that  has  drained  the  Northeast  into  the  Sun- 
belt for  years. 

That's  why  Congressman  Harrington 
should  stop  kidding  us  with  his  Northeast 
Regional  Coalition.  As  long  as  he  and  our 
congressional  delegation  vote  the  way  they 
do.  it's  nothing  but  public  relations  cos- 
metics. 


AUTOMOTIVE  TRANSPORT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  make  some 
brief  remarks  on  the  Automotive  Trans- 
port Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1977,  which  very  nearly  became  law  last 
year,  and  is  pending  before  this  body 
now.  This  legislation,  originally  intro- 
duced as  H.R.  784,  was  sent  to  President 
Ford  late  last  year,  where  it  was  vetoed 
in  the  last  days  of  the  session.  The  House 
promptly  overrode  the  veto  of  that  bill, 
but  the  Senate  failed  to  muster  the  two- 
thirds  majority  needed  for  passage.  H.R. 
784  is  currently  before  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  where  it  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation 
grows  every  day  as  the  problems  with  im- 
ported oil  become  more  apparent,  the 


need  to  develop  more  efiBcient  motor  ve- 
hicles becomes  more  obvious,  and  the 
need  to  maintain  air  quality  and  automo- 
tive safety  requirements  remains  a  major 
national  goal.  The  Automotive  Transport 
Research  and  Development  Act  would 
not  eliminate  tiie  need  for  fuel  economy 
or  auto  emission  standards,  nor  would  it 
relieve  the  automobile  companies  of  tiie 
responsibility  to  make  major  investments 
in  new  teclmologies.  What  it  would  do  is 
guarantee  that  the  technology  needed  to 
meet  these  various  requirements  would 
be  available  when  needed.  Every  day  that 
passes  without  action  postpones  the  day 
when  that  technology,  which  is  feasible 
but  not  yet  developed,  would  be  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  many, 
many  times  in  the  past  about  the  need 
for  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  energy 
conservation  program,  and  I  have  spon- 
sored or  cosponsored  dozens  of  bills 
which  would  contribute  to  this  goal.  H.R. 
784,  the  Automotive  Transport  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1977  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  energy  con- 
servation from  the  last  Congress  that  has 
not  yet  become  law.  I  would  be  happy  to 
document  the  need  for  this  bill  to  anyone 
who  asks,  and  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend the  committee  reports  on  this  bill 
to  any  possible  skeptics.  As  the  prime  au- 
thor of  this  legislation,  in  its  various 
forms,  for  the  past  4  years,  I  have  no 
doubts  that  the  merits  of  the  proposal  are 
now  understood  by  those  most  concerned. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  list  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill  and  the  identical  versions 
of  it  which  have  been  introduced  this 
year.  I  would  like  to  especially  note  the 
constant  support  and  help  this  proposal 
has  received  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
Olin  E.  Te.^cue,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee   involved,   Mike   McCor- 

MACK. 

The  cosponsors  follow : 
List  of  Cosponsors  for  Automotive  Trans- 
port Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1977 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  of  California. 
Mike  McCormack  of  Washington. 
Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas. 
Don  Fuqua  of  Florida. 
Dale  Mllford  of  Texas. 
Ray  Thornton  of  Arkansas. 
Marilyn  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 
David  Emery  of  Maine. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Joe  Moakley  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
John  J.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 
Robert  F.  Drlnan  of  Massachusetts. 
Charles  J.  Carney  of  Ohio. 
Romano  L.  Mazzoll  of  Kentucky. 
William  J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey. 
Helen  S.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey. 
Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr.  of  California. 
Gerry  E.  Studds  of  Massachusetts. 
Austin  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Bob  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harold  C.  HoUenbeck  of  New  Jersey. 
John  M.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
John  Con  vers.  Jr.  of  Michigan. 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  of  New  York. 
Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  J.  Jeffords  of  Vermont. 
James  J.  Howard  of  New  Jersey. 
William  Lehman  of  Florida. 
John  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 
Jerome  A.  Ambro  of  New  York. 
Tom  Harkins  of  Iowa. 
Frederick  Richmond  of  New  York. 
Henry  Waxman  of  California. 
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Timothy  Wlrth  of  Colorado. 

Gary  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  A.  Le  Fante  of  New  Je  :sey. 

Carlos  J.  Moorhead  of  Calif oi  nla. 

Mark  W.  Hannaford  of  Callfc  rnla. 

Donald  J.  MltcheU  of  New  y<  rk. 

Gladys  Spellman  of  Marylanc  . 

Larry  Winn,  Jr.  of  Kansas. 

Prank  E.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Andrew  Magulre  of  New  Jers^. 

Paul  Simon  of  Illinois. 

Bruce  F.  Vento  of  Minnesota 

Peter  H.  Kostmayer  of  Penns  rlvanla. 

Joshua  Ellberg  of  Pennsylvai  la. 

Steven  Neal  of  North  CaroUn  i. 

Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 

Robert  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Don  Edwards  of  California. 

Cecil  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

Leon  E.  Panetta  of  California 

Max  Baucus  of  Montana. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson  of  Callfo^la. 

Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  of  New  M€  slco. 

Silvio  O.  Conte  of  Massachus  stts. 

MllUcent  Penwlck  of  New  Jei  sey. 

William  R.  Cotter  of  Conned  Icut. 

Thomas  J.  Downey  of  New  Yc  rk. 

Edward  R.  Roybal  of  Callforr  la. 

Norman  D.  Dicks  of  Washing  on. 

Bonnie  G.  Pllppo  of  Alabama 

Samuel  S.  Stratton  of  New  Y(  rk. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Cornell  of  Wlsconsl  i. 

George  E.  Danlelson  of  Callfc  rnla. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

James  C.  Corman  of  California. 

Jerry  M.  Patterson  of  Callfori  ila. 

Berkley  Bedell  of  Iowa. 

Gunn  McKay  of  Utah. 

Harold  E.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Dan  Gllckman  of  Kansas. 

Richard  A.  Gephardt  of  Missdurl. 

Newton  I.  Steers  of  Maryland 

Herman  Badlllo  of  New  York. 

Jim  Lloyd  of  California. 

Benjamin  A.  Gllman  of  New  t'ork. 

Anthony  T.  Moflett  of  Connecticut. 

Daniel  K.  Akaka  of  Hawaii. 

Pete  H.  Stark  of  California. 

John  Krebs  of  California. 

Jim  Santlnl  of  Nevada. 

Stephen  J.  Solarz  of  New  Yot  :. 

Bob  Carr  of  Michigan. 

Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Herbert  Harris  of  Virginia. 

James  H.  Scheuer  of  New  Yor|c. 

Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee. 

Melvin  Price  of  Illinois. 

Peter  Rodino  of  New  Jersey. 

Michael  Harrington  of  Massajihusetts. 

Gus  Hawkins  of  California. 

Dante  Fascell  of  Florida. 

Bob  Leggett  of  California. 

J.  J.  Pickle  of  Texas. 

Floyd  Plthlan  of  Indiana. 

Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 

Mendel  Davis  of  South  Carollfaa. 

Robert  Glaimo  of  Connectlcu 

B.  F.  Slsk  of  California. 

Don  Praser  of  Mlnnesote. 

Lou  Frey  of  Florida. 

Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln  of  California. 

Jim  Weaver  of  Oregon. 

Robert  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Ron  Dellums  of  California. 

Walter  Flowers  of  Alabama. 

Robert  Krueger  of  Texas. 

Bill  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Lindy  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 

Anthony  Bellenson  of  Calif  orfala. 


H.R.  3199  SEEN  AS  WORKABLE,  PRAC- 
TICAL, AND  EXPEDITIOUS 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1972 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  was  a  mon- 
umental attempt  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  Nation's  waters.  However,  the  im- 
plementation of  the  original  act  had 
been  bogged  down  by  massive  redtape, 
overlapping,  and  duplicative  review  pro- 
cedures which  hinder  our  efforts  to  re- 
store the  original  purity  of  our  streams, 
rivers,  and  waterways.  Escalating  costs, 
the  loss  of  employment,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  other  economic  benefits  accruing 
from  the  construction  of  public  works 
such  as  water  treatment  plants  are  due 
to  delays  in  awarding  construction  funds 
to  the  States,  delays  exacerbated  by  the 
lack  of  integration  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

By  approving  H.R.  3199,  the  House  has 
made  this  important  Federal  law  one 
that  is  workable,  practical,  and  expedi- 
tious. We  have  eliminated  the  needless 
and  repetitive  review  procedures  by  pro- 
viding for  the  State  certification  of  grant 
applications,  and  clarifying  the  intent  of 
certain  provisions  within  the  1972  stat- 
ute. 

One  provision  I  would  like  to  high- 
light is  one  that  I  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  H.R.  2752, 
which  was  incorporated  into  H.R.  3199  as 
section  7(e).  This  provision,  by  recogniz- 
ing the  impediments  and  delays  of  the 
funding  obligation  process  caused  by 
massive  redtape  in  the  original  act,  will 
extend  the  deadline  for  the  construction 
grants  applications  deadline  Ijy  1  year 
from  September  30,  1977,  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978.  This  necessary  extension 
will  preserve  the  availability  of  funds  al- 
lotted to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Maryland,  Delaware,  Connecticut, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  water 
pollution  control. 

The  potential  loss  to  these  eight 
regions  could  have  ranged  as  high  as 
$700  million.  New  York  alone  would 
have  lost  up  to  $300  million  had  this 
extension  not  been  approved.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  an  instrumental  force  in 
preserving  these  funds;  funds  which 
were  desperately  needed  to  comply  with 
Federal  law,  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  welcome  economic  stimulus 
through  the  creation  of  thousands  of 
construction  jobs.  These  benefits  would 
have  been  irrevocably  lost,  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  not  so  judiciously 
approved  this  extension. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  thank 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  who  so 
strongly  supported  my  efforts: 

CosPONsoRs  OF  H.R.  2752  (Also:  H.R.  2937, 
H.R.  2938,  HJi.  3390,  H.R.  4060) 

Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Badlllo,  Mr.  Blaggl, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bonier,  Mr. 
Brodbead. 

Mr.  Brown  (Mich.),  Mr.  Burke  (Mass.), 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Ms.  Chlsholm,  Ms. 
Collins  (111.),  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Cotter. 

Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Dlngell,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Drlnan,  Mr.  Ellberg,  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Ford  (Mich.),  Mr.  Oilman,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Lundlne,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Magulre,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Marks,  Ms.  Mlkulski. 


Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Mitchell  (N.Y.),  Mr. 
Mitchell  (Md.),  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Moorhead  (Pa.). 

Mr.  Murphy  (N.Y.),  Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Pattison  (N.Y.);  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sarasln, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Ms.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr. 
Zeferetti. 


"KEEP  CHICAGO  CLEAN"  ESSAY 
CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  announced  the  winners  in  the  es- 
say contest  sponsored  by  Mayor  Bilan- 
dic's  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Cleaner 
Chicago,  myself,  and  Illinois  State  Rep- 
resentative William  J.  Laurino. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  copies 
of  the  essays  by  the  runners-up,  all  of 
which  were  written  by  pupils  in  schools 
located  in  the  39th  Ward  area  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent. 

The  essays  follow: 

Keep  Chicago  Clean 
florence  erickson 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  keep  this 
community  clean  is  to  cooperate.  I  try  to 
cooperate  by  not  littering,  which  is  the  main 
problem  in  all  communities.  We  must  put 
things  where  they  belong  and  not  on  the 
ground,  in  the  water,  or  out  a  window. 

Another  problem  Is  the  exhaust  from  cars, 
trucks,  and  buses.  People  should  band  to- 
gether and  make  everything  pass  the  clean 
air  exam,  and  if  they  can't,  they  should  have 
to  make  adjustments.  All  the  tons  of  soot 
and  exhaust  being  poured  into  the  air  is  not 
only  making  the  air  and  water  dirty  but 
also,  killing  the  birds  and  fish.  If  the  birds 
and  fish  are  killed,  then  soon  It  may  be  people 
killed. 

I  try  my  best  to  keep  things  nice,  but  It's 
hard  sometimes.  It's  hard  for  everyone,  but 
if  everyone  tries  their  best,  this  community 
will  once  again  be  clean  and  beautiful.  This 
should  be  everyone's  number  one  goal. 

RONALD     BUGAR 

We  should  understand  the  fact  for  keep- 
ing our  city  clean.  It  involves  mostly  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  in  our  city.  One  of 
the  most  important  projects  is  going  on  all 
over  America  and  our  city,  its  called  recycl- 
ing. Recycling  means  being  used  over  and 
over  again.  It  can  be  very  profitable  for  many 
people.  Recycling  Is  being  used  for  many 
items  such  as  newspapers,  bottles,  cans,  wires, 
and  most  of  all  aluminum  cans. 

I  myself  had  recycled  over  two  tons  of 
aluminum  during  the  bicentennial  year, 
earning  a  very  profitable  amount  of  money. 

By  recycling  items  you  help  to  control  lit- 
ter and  solid  waste. 

Recycling  pays,  don't  throw  money  away, 
earn  cash,  fight  litter!! 

SHEILA     LEARN 

To  keep  my  community  clean  and  beauti- 
ful. I  would  pick  up  all  papers  and  litter,  use 
refuse  cans  for  garbage  and  tell  others  to 
use  them  too.  I  would  try  to  keep  our  parks 
and  forest  preserves  from  being  torn  down 
for  industry.  I  would  try  to  help  people  clean 
out  rivers  and  lakes,  and  make  sure  people 
don't  use  them  for  Junk  yards.  I  would  want 
the  workers  to  either  fix  up  or  tear  down  the 
abandon  buildings.  1  would  try  to  help  ar- 
rest or  fine  people  defacing  public  property. 
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such  as  buildings,  fences,  and  walls  in 
schools.  I  would  help  In  planting  beautiful 
flowers  and  trees  around  the  city  for  con- 
•servation. 

That  is  how  I  would  and  will  keep  my  com- 
munity clean  and  beautiful. 

MARY   EHULTZ 

Some  of  the  ways  that  I  can  keep  our  com- 
munity clean  and  beautiful  are  by  not  throw- 
ing gum  wrappers,  old  paper,  candy  wrap- 
pers, etc.  Into  streets  and  alleys. 

I  can  also  help  by  teaching  my  younger 
brothers,  sisters  and  younger  children  on  my 
block  not  to  throw  garbage  around. 

I  can  teach  them  to  put  It  in  the  proper 
place. 

When  they  throw  waste  In  the  garbage  can 
they  should  make  sure  they  put  the  lid 
back  on. 

This  will  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it 
around.  And  will  also  keep  rodents  away. 

When  I  see  some  garbage  blowing  around,  I 
can  pick  it  up. 

I  can  also  start  a  clean  up  campaign. 
Some  of  my  friends  and  I  can  go  around 
my  neighborhood  and  pick  up  old  bottles  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  that  I  can 
(Pitch  in  to  Keep  Our  Community  Clean 
and  Beautiful) 

ROBERT     KAZEL 

Since  we  all  live  in  our  community,  we  all 
profit  from  it's  strengths  and  enjoy  it's  sur- 
roundings. It  Is  natural,  then,  for  us  to  want 
others  to  enjoy  our  neighborhood  with  us. 
We  can  accomplish  this  by  taking  our  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  keeping  the  commu- 
nity clean  and  help  making  It  beautiful. 

There  are  many  ways  that  I,  along  with 
other  Chlcagoans,  can  help  our  neighbor- 
hood's appearance.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  our  city  streets,  sidewalks,  and  parks 
are  owned  by  no  one,  but  shared  by  everyone. 
If  we  stop  littering  these  places,  our  commu- 
nity and  the  people  who  live  In  it  will  benefit. 
"Pitch  In,"  "Give  a  hoot  .  .  .,"  "Put  litter 
in  it's  place,"  are  slogans  that  we've  heard 
dally  for  several  years.  They  all  mean  the 
same  thing — our  great  city  is  too  beautiful 
and  important  to  so  many  to  let  littering 
ruin  it. 

Our  natural  resources  are  Increasingly 
vital,  because  they  are  irreplaceable.  Chicago 
is  lucky  to  have  so  many  wonderful  natural 
resources,  including  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
city's  wildlife.  In  an  age  of  immeasurable 
progress,  protection  of  our  surrounding 
animal  and  plant  life  should  always  be 
strong.  We  must  save  these  things  not  only 
for  our  community,  but  for  future  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Chicago,  for  Its  size.  Is  a  truly  clean  and  a 
very  beautiful  city.  Along  with  me,  I  hope 
Chlcagoans  will  have  the  persistence  and  good 
judgment  that  our  city's  public  has  had  for 
decades,  when  keeping  our  communities 
clean  and  beautiful. 

JOANN    RITRO 

I  have  always  felt  that  It  Is  important 
to  keep  our  surrounding  environment  as 
clean  and  beautiful  as  possible,  and  so  I  will 
do  anything  in  my  power  to  help  our  city. 
Chicago,  to  stay  lookiag  beautiful.  I  will  not 
litter,  but  put  the  garbage  into  my  pocket, 
and  wait  until  I  see  a  trash  can.  Maybe 
some  young  teen-agers  can  get  together  and 
make  posters  reminding  people  not  to  Utter 
or  break  pop  bottles.  To  help  our  air,  people 
can  make  car-pools  and  take  turns  using 
different  cars.  Again,  young  people  can  clean 
up  our  public  parks  and  plant  flowers  and 
trees.  Adults  can  also  help  by  cleaning  up 
writing  on  their  buildings  or  homes,  by  keep- 
ing tops  on  their  garbage  cans  to  prevent 
spilling  into  the  alleys.  Yes,  I  think  that  we 
all  can  work  together,  and  make  our 
neighborhood,  and  city,  litter  free,  and  have 
something  to  be  proud  of. 

ANNABELLE    SINENSE 

My  neighborhood  Is  Important  since  It  re- 
flects me  and  the  other  people  around  It. 


Therefore,  we  should  keep  it  clean  and  every- 
body should  do  their  part.  I  can  do  mine  by 
showing  an  example.  I  can  start  by  not  litter- 
ing, and  by  respecting  other  people's  prop- 
erty, by  not  writing  on  the  walls  and  step- 
ping on  the  grass,  etc.  I  know  I  cannot  always 
keep  my  neighborhood  as  clean  without 
everybody's  help,  so  why  not  all  pitch  in. 
A  clean  environment  Is  healthier  and  better 
to  live  In. 

Keeping  ovir  area  beautiful  would  be  a 
hard  job.  A  good  way  to  start  would  be  to 
get  some  friends  and  tell  them  the  im- 
portance of  a  clean  Chicago.  Then  we  could 
go  around  picking  up  garbage.  If  we  keep 
the  bottles,  cans  and  papers,  we  could  re- 
cycle them.  After  this  we  could  use  the  recy- 
cling money  to  buy  trees  and  plants  to  plant 
in  vacant  places.  With  the  money  left  over 
we  could  buy  garbage  cans.  On  the  cans  a 
sign  would  say  "Pitch  in,  Chicago's  future 
depends  on  it." 

After  that  we  might  get  our  parents  to 
sign  a  petition  to  make  all  factories  put 
filters  in  their  chimneys. 

We  could  get  City  Hall  to  destroy  vacant, 
condemned  buildings  and  build  homes  for 
the  homeless  In  their  place.  They  covild 
make  sure  landlords  treat  their  tenants 
fairly  and  make  sure  Gaylords  and  other 
groups  of  kids  who  ruin  others  property  are 
justly  punished.  Some  of  the  harder  things 
I  can't  do  but  with  the  help  of  Mayor  Bl- 
landlc  and  other  government  officials  they 
would  be  done.  This  way  Chicago's  land, 
buildings  and  people  are  clean. 

Don't  worry.  Mayor  Bllandlc,  we  will  help 
make  Chicago  beautiful.  Our  Fifth  Grade 
Class  are  with  you  all  the  way. 

BARBARA  ANN  JENKINSON 

Pollution,  litter,  garbage,  junk,  smoke,  in- 
dustries, cars,  people,  machines,  and  smoking 
all  contribute  to  the  dirty  environment  that 
we  have  all  created.  Everyone  can  help  keep 
our  community  clean  and  beautiful.  I  can't 
do  it  alone  and  you  can't  do  It  alone.  Every- 
one must  do  their  share  and  work  together 
as  a  community. 

If  I  was  the  only  one  picking  up  garbage. 
I  couldn't  get  anywhere,  because  others 
would  be  putting  down  garbage  100  times 
faster  than  I  could  pick  it  up.  I  am  only  one 
person  but  at  least  I  can  set  a  good  example. 
Maybe  if  I  was  lucky,  they  would  see  me  and 
do  the  same.  When  I  get  older.  I  could  teach 
my  children  to  pick  up  garbage  and  they  In 
turn  would  teaoh  their  children.  I  could 
teach  my  children  not  to  smoke  and  that 
smoking  is  not  only  bad  for  the  community 
but  that  it  is  also  bad  for  your  health.  I 
would  need  cooperation  and  everyone's  help. 

Our  world  Is  In  deep  trouble.  It  Is  very 
sick.  One  hundred  years  from  now  It  will 
probably  die  If  we  don't  do  something  about 
it.  Wliat  can  we  do?  Let's  all  do  our  part. 
Pitch  in  and  clean  up  your  community 
today.  Don't  put  it  off  until  tomorrow.  Act 
today. 

A  cleaner  community  means  a  cleaner  city. 
A  cleaner  city  means  a .  cleaner  state.  A 
cleaner  state  "means  a  cleaner  and  more 
beautiful    country. 

Help  your  community  to  be  clean  and 
beautiful. 

ROSEANN  BLAIR 

There  are  many  things  I  think  could  ^e 
done  to  keep  Chicago  a  cleaner  and  brighter 
place  to  live. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  could  do  is  to 
clean  up  after  myself  and  others  as  well. 
Many  people  litter  without  even  thinking. 
If  they  stop  to  think  about  it  at  all,  most 
people  make  an  excuse  of  "Everybody  does 
it,"  and  leave  It  at  that.  Many  of  the  few 
remaining  people  who  don't  litter  refuse  to 
help  clean  up  after  those  who  do  litter  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  "I  didn't  do  it  so  why 
should  I  clean  up?"  I  believe  that  If  I  try 
hard  enough,  I  could  convince  people  that 
Chicago  is  a  city,  a  group  of  people  bound 
together,  and  that  each  one  of  us  must  be 


responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty 
of  our  environment. 

Another  way  I  think  I  could  keep  Chicago 
clean  is  if  I  could  explain  to  people  that 
Chicago  Is  their  home  and  to  litter  our 
streets  and  public  places  is  like  tossing  gum 
wrappers  and  other  Utter  on  the  floor  of 
their  own  homes. 

I  think  that  If  I  could  bring  these  two 
suggestions  to  the  public  eyes,  I  would  be 
helping  to  keep  Chicago  clean. 


CHARGES     AND     QUESTIONS     CON- 
CERNING RICHARD  SPRAGUE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez^  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  for  April  5,  1977,  there  appears 
remarks  in  defense  of  Richard  Sprague. 
the  former  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff 
Director  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations,  in  respect  to  some  of 
the  charges  and  questions  I  have  raised 
in  respect  to  him  and  his  role  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House. 

I  am  not  about  to  make  this  a  donny- 
brook,  by  going  argument  by  argument 
and  refuting  what  all  has  been  said  in 
Mr.  Sprague's  defense. 

For  example,  I  know  that  others  can 
confirm  that  the  entire  committee  was 
not  told  in  executive  session  of  the  Cuban 
situation  as  it  arose  and  before  any  con- 
tacts with  any  foreign  officials  were 
made.  On  the  contrary,  the  negotiations 
were  very  much  underway  when  Mr. 
Sprague  mentioned  the  fact  to  us  at  the 
tail  end  of  an  executive  session — which 
a  number  of  members  had  already  left. 

Further,  in  the  defense  of  Mr.  Sprague 
it  is  said  that  the  necessary  forms  for 
disclosure  of  finances  by  staff  members 
can  only  be  obtained  after  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  question  has 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  a  list  of  person- 
nel to  whom  the  forms  should  be  sent.  I 
sent  such  a  list  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

Has  Mr.  Sprague.  as  well  as  others, 
now  gotten  away  w  ithout  having  to  meet 
tlie  April  30  deadline— as  well  as  the 
February  15  deadline  which  I  asked  them 
to  meet  when  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee? 

I  still  say  that  such  information  is 
important  and  should  be  made  public 
knowledge.  Also,  to  clear  up  any  confu- 
sion about  the  finances  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations 
during  the  94th  Congress  and  the  first  3 
months  of  this  Congress,  I  believe  a  full 
report  should  be  made  to  the  House  of 
the  expenditures  for  these  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
marks in  defense  of  Mr.  Sprague  are 
simply  an  attempt  to  obfuscate  the  facts 
which  I  related  in  my  statement  of  Tues- 
day, March  29.  which  begin  on  page 
9372  and  conclude  on  9378. 

While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Sprague  did 
submit  a  check  for  S114.48  for  his  73 
phone  calls  in  November  to  Philadelphia, 
he  did  not  do  so  until  after  I  resub- 
mitted to  him  vouchers  for  November 
and  December  I  had  been  asked  to  sign 
in  February  for  a  previous  Congress  for 
a  committee  which  had  been  under  an- 
other chairman.  His  check  to  the  C.  &  P 
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Telephone  Co.  was  dated  february  15, 
1977. 

Unfortunately,  my  coUeaiue 
mitted  the  defense  of  Mr. 
well  as  other  colleagues 
committee  have  chosen  to 
very  serious  charges  in 
former  chief  counsel  and  s| 

I  have — throughout  my 
had  the  reputation  for  spejiking 
rightly  and  honestly  in 
matters  of  public  concern. 

My  experience  with  Mr. 
shown  me  that  he  is  not  honest, 
challenge  any  colleague  to 
wise. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentjleman 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Le  Pante) 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   Le   FANTE.   Mr 
time  when  most  of  our  urbaj ; 
declining  in  stature  and  expqriencin 
decay  of  their  inner  cities, 
nity  of  Hoboken,  N.J.,  in 
enjoying  a  renaissance  of 
proportion. 

Hoboken  has  reversed  the 
trend  from  which  our  major 
suffer  through  the  implemeiitation 
imaginative  and  highly  successful 
gram  of  revitalization. 

In  1972,  the  mimlcipality 
«mbarked  upon  a  policy  of 
preservation.  Prior  to  that 
of  45,396  was  afflicted  with 
tax  base,  a  diminishing  pop^ilation 
a  severe  housing  problem 
a  large  percentage  of  deteric^i- 
standard,  and  overcrowded 

Today,  under  the  directioi 
boken  Community  Developrjent 
which  is  administrating 
hood  preservation  program, 
imdergoing  a  rejuvenation 
by  any  other  urban  center  in 
Within  the  last  5  years 
housing   units   have   been 
over  1,000  units  rehabilitatdd 
700  dwelling  units  renovated 

Property  values  are  rising 
the  exodus  of  citizens  in  recejit 
been  reversed.  In  fact,  the 
of  the  city  has  created  a  reijewed 
est  in  Hoboken  on  the  part  o 
dents  of  the  New  York-New 
ropolitan  area. 

The  most  significant 
borhood  preservation,  howevfer 
the  impact  which  it  has  had 
time  residents  of  the  comm|unity 
have  not  only  recommitted 
their  city,  but  have  reinvested 
nances  and  their  futures,  as 
spirit,  to  the  community 
well. 
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Their  devotion  has  not 
To  insure  the  viability  of 
preservation,  Hoboken  offer; 
a  number  of  different  low 
programs  to  aid  them  in  th< 
tion  of  their  homes,  as  well 
fessional  architectural 
sure  that  the  renovations 
nomic  and  efficient.  And.  to 
rebirth  of  Hoboken,  the 
ernment  of  Mayor  Steve 
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the  construction  of  two  new  parks,  in 
addition  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
parks  and  the  planting  of  shade  trees  on 
every  street  in  the  area. 

The  revitalization  of  Hoboken  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  private 
investment  is  the  key  to  mimicipal  pros- 
perity. The  renovated  brownstones,  the 
rehabilitated  tenement  buildings,  and 
the  now  famous  factory  that  has  been 
converted  into  a  housing  complex,  are 
glowing  examples  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  an  alliance  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hoboken  renaissance 
is  truly  a  model  for  other  cities  to  emu- 
late. The  inner-city  decay  which  has 
ravaged  our  urban  centers  In  recent 
years  need  not  be  a  way  of  life,  for  in 
fact,  as  Hoboken  has  shown,  the  de- 
terioration can  be  halted  and  Indeed  re- 
versed. Our  cities  need  not  die.  They  can 
survive;  they  can  prosper. 


GEOTHERMAL    ENERGY    DEVELOP- 
MENT TAX  INCENTIVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McPall)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources. The  President  has  announced 
that  he  will  present  to  the  Congress  later 
this  month  his  energy  plan  for  the  Na- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  provisions  the 
President  will  include  in  his  plan,  but  I 
hope  that  he  will  address  the  need  for 
geothermal  energy  development. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides a  25-i>ercent  tax  deduction  from 
the  gross  income  generated  by  a  geother- 
mal property  and  allows  the  deduction 
of  intangible  drilling  costs  as  expenses. 
These  provisions  provide  a  handsome  in- 
centive for  geothermal  energy  develop- 
ment, but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
application  of  this  Incentive  is  restricted 
by  my  bill. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
this  incentive  to  exclusively  geothermal 
energy  firms.  Specifically,  the  bill  pre- 
cludes from  qualifying  for  the  incentive 
individuals  who  are  retailers  of  oil  or 
natural  gas,  refiners  of  crude  oil  produc- 
ing over  500,000  barrels  a  day,  and  any- 
one owning  5  percent  or  larger  interest 
in  such  oil  or  gas  operations. 

Additionally,  the  incentive  applies  only 
to  domestic  geothermal  resources,  and 
this  incentive  will  automatically  expire 
from  the  Tax  Code  10  years  after  its  en- 
actment. 

This  10-year  expiration  clause  adds 
further  pressure  for  immediate  develop- 
ment since  the  25-percent  deduction  can- 
not be  taken  until  income  from  the  sale 
of  the  geothermal  energy  is  realized. 

I  know  that  some  Members  of  Congress 
have  reservations  about  providing  tax 
incentives  to  private  industry,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  provisions  contained  in  this 
legislation  are  sufficiently  restrictive  to 
assure  that  the  tax  benefits  realized  will 
go  to  those  private  firms  primarily  con- 
cerned with  geothermal  energy  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  including  for  Insertion  in  the 


Record  after  these  remarks  a  copy  of  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  this  bill  by 
Mr.  Howard  Zaritsky  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  bill  itself: 

[  Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional 

Research  Service,   Washington,  D.Cl 
Section-by-Section    Analysis    of    a    Dkaft 

Bill  on  Geothermal  Energy  Income  Tax 

Incenti\'es 

This  report  analyzes  the  provisions  of  a 
draft  bill  designed  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  geothermal  energy  through  Income 
tax  Incentives.  Each  section  of  the  bill  will 
be  examined  and  analyzed  independently. 
section   1 

(a)  Section  1(a)  of  the  new  bill  would  add 
a  section  189  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended  to  date  (Code),  pro- 
viding for  a  deduction  of  twenty-flve  percent 
of  the  gross  Income  derived  from  a  geo- 
thermal energy  source,  excluding  rents  and 
royalties.  The  deduction  Is  also  limited  to 
one-half  of  the  taxable  income  from  the 
property,  determined  without  regard  for  de- 
pletion or  depreciation  recapture.  Int.  Rev. 
Code.  sees.  611,  1245.  The  deduction  estab- 
lished by  this  new  provision  would  always 
at  least  be  permitted  to  equal  the  depletion 
deduction  otherwise  available. 

"Geothermal  property"  is  dellned  as  do- 
mestic property  producing  geothermal  steam, 
hot  water  and  hot  brines,  or  steam,  hot  water 
and  hot  brines  resulting  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  Into  formations. 

Certain  individuals  are  precluded  from 
qualifying  for  the  aforementioned  tax  deduc- 
tion, including  retailers  of  oil  or  natural  gas, 
refiners  of  crude  oil  producing  over  50,000 
barrels  on  any  day  of  the  taxable  year,  and 
related  taxpayers.  A  related  person  Is  defined 
as  someone  holding  a  significant  ownership 
Interest  in  the  taxpayer  or  In  whom  the  tax- 
payer holds  a  significant  ownership  Interest. 
An  Interest  Is  significant  if  It  is  at  least  a  5 
percent  interest  in  stock  of  a  corporation, 
profits  or  capital  of  a  partnership,  or  bene- 
ficial Interests  in  a  trust  or  estate. 

If  a  taxpayer  takes  the  new  deduction  for 
geothermal  energy  property,  no  depletion  de- 
duction may  be  taken  under  section  611. 

If  property  is  held  by  two  or  more  persons 
other  than  Jointly,  special  rules  govern  who 
is  entitled  to  the  deduction.  If  the  property 
is  held  by  a  lessee  and  lessor,  the  deduction 
is  to  be  "equitably  apportioned"  pursuant  to 
regulp,tlons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
If  the  property  Is  held  by  a  life  tenant  with 
a  remainderperson,  the  deduction  is  entirely 
that  of  the  life  tenant.  If  the  property  Is  held 
in  trust,  the  trust  Instrument  determines  the 
apportionment  or  allocation  of  the  section 
189  deduction  or.  If  the  Instrument  Is  silent, 
the  deduction  will  be  apportioned  in  the 
same  manner  as  Income  of  the  trust.  Finally, 
if  the  property  Is  held  by  an  estate  the  de- 
duction is  apportioned  among  the  heirs, 
legatees  and  devisees,  and  the  estate  Itself. 
In  relation  to  the  Income  of  the  estate  which 
Is  allocated  to  each  of  them. 

The  deduction  for  geothermal  energy  is  pat- 
terned after  the  depletion  deduction.  Int. 
Rev.  Code.  sec.  611.  The  depletion  deduction 
is  applicable  to  geothermal  energy  properties, 
treating  them  as  -'gas  properties"  for  pur- 
poses of  percentage  depletion.  Such  proper- 
ties are  given  substantial  benefit  under  the 
phase-out  of  percentage  depletion,  with  a 
continuation  of  a  22  percent  depletion  rate 
through  1J»80.  and  a  scaled  down  depletion 
rate  reaching  15  percent  for  1984  and  there- 
after. Int.  Rev.  Code.  sec.  613A(b);  See  also 
Reich  V.  Commissioner  and  Rowan  v.  Com- 
missioner, 454  F.  2d  1157  (9th  Clr.  1972) .  Cost 
depletion,  of  course,  remains  unchanged,  per- 
mitting deduction  over  the  useful  life  of 
the  property  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
taxpayer  In  such  property. 

The  difference  between  the  depletion  de- 
duction and  the  deduction  for  geothermal 
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energy  properties  Is  primarily  the  size  of  the 
deduction.  The  geothermal  energy  property 
deduction  is  25  percent  of  the  gross  income 
from  the  properties  while  the  depletion  de- 
duction is  22  percent  or  less.  Consequently,  in 
almost  all  conceivable  cases  the  proposed 
dedvictlon  would  be  more  favorable  than  de- 
pletion, except  for  certain  cost  depletion  sit- 
uations respecting  properties  with  unusually 
short  useful  lives  (less  than  4  years),  or  if 
there  were  a  very  low  Income  yield  from 
the  property  and  cost  depletion  were  elected. 

(b)  This  subsection  of  the  bill  makes 
necessary  amendments  to  other  provisions 
cf  the  Code  to  comply  and  correspond  with 
the  new  deduction  for  geothermal  energy 
property  Income.  References  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  depletion  are  expanded  to  also  refer 
to  the  new  c'.eductlon  for  geothermal  energy 
property  Income.  Eleven  such  changes  are 
made. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  makes  a  change  In 
the  table  of  contents  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  to  reflect  the  new  provision. 

SECTION     2 

Section  263  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
permits  the  current  deduction  as  an  expense 
of  certain  research  and  experimental  expen- 
diturer  by  the  taxpayer,  particularly  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs.  Absent  this  provision,  these 
costs  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  taxpay- 
er's basis  and  written  off  by  depletion. 

"Intanerlble  drilling  crsts"  are  such  devel- 
opmental costs  as:  'clearint?  the  site  of  the 
well,  digging  a  sludge  pit,  hauling,  erecting 
derricks,  laying  lines  for  water  If  it  Is  not 
available  at  the  site,  and  then  pay  the  wages, 
fuel,  repair,  etc.,  necessary  to  drill  the  hole." 
Mertens.  Law  of  Federal  Income  Taxation, 
vol.  4,  p.  238  (1973,  supp.  1976) . 

The  amendments  in  section  2  of  the  pro- 
posal would  permit  the  expensing  of  Intangi- 
ble drilling  costs  attributable  to  geothermal 
energy  properties. 

SECTION    3 

The  amendments  adried  by  this  proposal 
would  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  law.  Consequently, 
the  law  is  self-eliminating  after  ten  years. 

H.R.  6147 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  In- 
come from  the  production  and  sale  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  resources 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  part 
VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Itemized  deductions  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  189.  Geothermal  Steam  and  Other 
Geothermal  Resources. 
"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  a  geo- 
thermal property  there  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  cr  his  delegate,  an  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year  from  the  property,  excluding 
from  such  gross  Income  an  amount  equal  to 
any  rents  or  royalties  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  In  respect  of  the  property.  In  no 
case  shall  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  geo- 
thermal property  be  less  than  the  amount 
which  would  (but  for  subsection  (f ) )  be  al- 
lowable under  section  611  with  respect  to 
such  property.  For  purposes  of  applying  such 
section  611  with  respect  to  this  section,  a  geo- 
thermal property  shall  be  considered  a  gas 
well. 

"(b)  Limitation. — The  deduction  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  from  the  property,  computed 
without  regard  to  the  deduction  allowed  by 


this  section  and  section  611.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  allowable  de- 
ductions taken  into  account  In  computing 
the  taxable  Income  from  the  property  shall 
be  decreased  by  an  amount  equal  to  so  much 
of  any  gain  which  (1)  is  treated  under  sec- 
tion 1245  (relating  to  gain  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  certain  depreciable  property)  as 
gain  which  Is  ordinary  income,  and  (2)  is 
properly  allocable  to  the  property. 

"(c)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Leases. — In  the  case  of  a  lease,  the 
deduction  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  equitably  apportioned  between  the  lessor 
and  lessee. 

"(2)  Life  tenant  and  remainderman. — ^In 
the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for 
life  with  remainder  to  another  person,  the 
deduction  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted as  If  the  life  tenant  were  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  life  tenant. 

"(3)  Property  held  in  trttst. — In  the  case 
of  property  held  in  trust,  the  deduction  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  income  beneficiaries  and 
the  trustee  In  accordance  with  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  instrument  creating  the 
trust,  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  provisions, 
on  the  basis  of  the  trust  income  allocable  to 
each. 

"(4)  Property  held  by  estate. — In  the 
case  of  an  estate,  the  deduction  under  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
estate  and  the  heirs,  legatees,  and  devisees 
on  the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  allo- 
cable to  each. 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Geothermal  property. — The  term 
'geothermal  property'  means  property  within 
the  United  States  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  from  which  the  taxpayer  ob- 
tains— 

"(A)  indigenous  geothermal  steam,  hot 
water,  and  hot  brines,  or 

"(B)  steam,  hot  water,  and  hot  brines,  re- 
sulting from  the  introduction  of  water  into 
geothermal  formations. 

"(2)  Property  and  gross  income  from  the 
property. — The  terms  'gross  income  from  the 
property'  and  'property'  have  the  same  mean- 
ings as  when  used  In  part  I  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  1  with  respect  to  gas  wells. 

"(e)  Exclusions. — 

"(1)  Oil  or  natural  gas  retailers. — Sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
taxpayer  who  directly,  or  through  a  related 
person,  sells  oil  or  natural  gas,  or  any  prod- 
uct derived  from  oil  or  natural  gas — 

"(A)  through  any  retail  outlet  operated 
by  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person,  or 

"(B)  to  any  person — 

"(1)  obligated  under  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  service  mark 
or  name  owned  by  such  taxpayer  or  related 
persons,  in  marketing  or  distributing  oil  or 
natural  gas  or  any  product  derived  from  oil 
or  natural  gas,  or 

"(11)  given  authority,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment or  contract  with  the  taxpayer  or  a  re- 
lated person,  to  occupy  any  retail  outlet 
owned,  leased,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by 
the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person. 

"(2)  Certain  refiners. — 7f  the  taxo'^yer  or 
a  related  person  engages  in  the  refining  of 
crude  oil,  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
such  taxpayer  if  on  any  day  during  the  tax- 
able year  the  refinery  runs  of  the  taxpayer 
and  such  person  exceed  50,000  barrels. 

"(3)  Related  person  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  person  is  a  re- 
lated person  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  if  a 
significant  ownership  Interest  in  either  the 
taxpayer  or  such  person  Is  held  by  the  other, 
or  if  a  third  person  has  a  significant  owner- 
ship Interest  In  both  the  taxpayer  and  such 
person.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'significant  ownership  In- 
terest' means — 


"(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  5 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  corporation, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  5  per- 
cent or  more  Interest  in  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  trust,  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  Interests  in 
such  estate  or  trust. 

"(4)  Meaning  of  other  terms. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  terms  'crude 
oil",  'natural  gas',  and  'barrel'  have  the  mean- 
ings given  them  In  section  613A(e). 

"(f)  Application  With  Subchapter  I. — No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section 
611  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  geo- 
thermal property  If  a  deduction  Is  allowable 
to  the  taxpayer  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  for  such  year." 

(b)(1)  Section  57(a)(8)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "section  611"  the 
following : 

"or  the  deduction  allowable  under  section 
189". 

(2)  Section  62(6)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  the  deduction  allowed 
by  section  611."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  "the  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 189,  and  the  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 611." 

(3)  Section  163(d)  (3)  (C)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  section  611  shall  be  ap- 
plied without  regard  to  section  189(f) ." 

(4)  Sections  174(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "depletion)" 
the  following : 

"or  the  deduction  allowed  under  section  189 
( relating  to  geothermal  steam  and  other  geo- 
thermal resources) ,". 

(5)  Section  611(c)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)   Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  other  rules  applicable  to  deprecia- 
tion of  Improvements,  see  section  167. 

"(2)  For  allowance  of  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  geothermal  steam  and  other  geo- 
thermal resources,  see  section   189." 

(6)  Section  613A(b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striding  out  the  comma  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  with  respect  to  which 
section  189  does  not  apply,". 

(7)  Section  642(e)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  611(b)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  189(c) ,  and  611  (b)  ". 

(8)  Section  691(b)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "164,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "164, 189,". 

(9)  Section  691(b)(2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  section  611"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  section  189  or 
section  611". 

(10)  Sections  804(c)(4),  822(c)(9).  and 
832(c)  (8)  of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  611"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  189  (relating  to  geo- 
thermal steam  and  other  geothermal  re- 
sources) and  by  section  611". 

(11)  Section  4940(c)(3)(B)  (11)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
613"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
189  (relating  to  geothermal  steam  and  other 
geothermal  resources)  and  section  613". 

(c)  The  table  of  parts  for  such  part  VI  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"Sec.  189.  Geothermal  steam  and  other  geo- 
thermal resources." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  263  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
intangible  drilling  and  development  costs  In 
the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells)  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  subsection  heading,  by  Insertl'-g 
after  "Gas  Wells"  the  following:  "and  Geo- 
thermal Property",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Congress."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Congress:  and  such  reg- 
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ulatlons  shall  be  extended  so  ai 
respect  to  Intangible  drilling 
ment  costs  In  the  case  of  geo^hermal 
erty.  as  defined  In  section  189 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  m^e 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ing  the  10-year  period  which 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp >  Is  recognized 
minutes. 
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fied  on  the  grounds  of  econc  my 
mental  protection,  and  trar  sportation 
do  not  believe  that  we  shou 
the  possibility  of  the  expen  iiture 
more  tax  dollar  on  additional 
this  ill-conceived  project. 
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According    to    the    Arm^ 
Engineers — 


A  reconnaissance  report  coi 
found  the  economic  feaslblUt 
navigation    Improvements 
River  to  the  Great  Lakes,  by 
nate  routes,  to  be  Infeaslble  t 
gin  (0.2  or  0.3  to  1.0  based 
and  5  '2  '"f  Interest  rate. ) 


The  Louisville  District 
then  is.sued  an  information 
titled  "Navigation 
Wabash  Valley  Waterway." 
the  heading  of  "Recommer 
eluded  the  following  statem  :nt 

Based  on  the  reconnaissance 
described  In  this  brochure,  th 
glneer    recommends    that    at 
additional  studies  be  made 
traversing  the  entire  distance 
River  to  the  Oreat  Lakes  vlt 
River  and  adjacent  basin 
trict  Engineer  further 
vey  scope  Investigations  of 
the   Cross   Wabash    Valley 
the  Ohio  River  to  Mt.  Carmel 
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Since  1972  funds  have 
ated  and  additional  studie: 
on  the  Ohio  River  to  Mount 
ment  of  the  river,  as  well 
tailed  review  of  the  Mouiit 
Terre  Haute  segment.  In  a 
bility  report  released  by 
district  of  the  corps  in  December 
these  segments  were  also 
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economically  infeasible.  The  Ohio  River 
to  Mount  Carmel  segment  was  found  to 
have  a  cost  of  $387.5  million  and  a 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  0.88  to  1.0.  If 
redevelopment  benefits  are  included,  the 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  is  still  unfavorable: 
0.97  to  1.0.  The  corps  also  stated  that 
"the  benefit  of  the  doubt  has  been  given 
to  the  waterway"  in  this  analysis. 

The  December  draft  report  by  the 
corps  also  Indicated  that — 

Extension  of  a  considered  canal  to  Terre 
Haute  would  not  appear  to  be  economically 
feasible  and  does  not  warrant  further  study 
at  this  time. 

Although  a  precise  benefit  to  cost  ratio 
was  not  established,  the  corps  indicated 
that  in  order  to  achieve  benefits  equal 
to  the  projected  cost,  an  overwhelming 
volume  of  traffic  would  have  to  be  gen- 
erated on  the  waterway,  and  this  might 
necessitate  even  greater  costs  for  addi- 
tional locks  and  a  widening  of  the  canal. 

The  economic  case  against  a  Wabash 
canal  of  any  length  therefore  appears 
conclusive,  without  any  additional 
studies. 

ENVraONMENT 

The  environmental  case  against  the 
canal  Is  even  stronger.  The  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  in  a  July  3,  1975. 
letter  from  Charles  A.  Hughlet,  acting 
regional  director,  to  Col.  James  N.  Ellis, 
district  engineer  of  the  corps,  stated: 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  canal  construc- 
tion and  operation  would  Irreparably  damage 
the  environmental  resources  of  the  lower 
Wabash  River. 

Following  a  very  detailed  and  specific 
report,  Mr.  Hughlet  concluded : 

We  know  df  no  form  of  compensation  which 
could  offset  the  expected  environmental 
damages  attributable  to  this  project. 

Those  who  find  the  already  negative 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  unpersuasive  should 
note  that  these  serious  environmental 
costs  were  not  included  in  the  calcula- 
tions because  they  were  unquantifiable. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  pro-canal  bias  of  Wabash  Canal 
studies  to  date  Is  further  Indicated  by 
the  lack  of  any  cost  estimates  for  the 
loss  of  rail  shipments,  revenue,  and  jobs. 
Almost  the  entire  justification  for  the 
canal  is  based  on  anticipated  shipments 
of  grain  and  coal  from  the  area,  but  these 
shipments  can  be  handled  adequately  by 
rail.  An  official  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  which  serves  the 
area,  has  stated: 

Shippers  and  receivers  located  In  the  coun- 
ties adjacent  to  the  proposed  waterway  In 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
currently  have  adequate  transportation  serv- 
ices available.  New  shippers  such  as  opera- 
tors of  newly  developed  coal  mines,  or  others, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  rail 
service.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
and  other  rail  carriers  serving  the  area  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide  adequate 
transportation  service  from  and  to  present 
as  well  as  any  new  coal  mine,  industry,  or 
warehov.ses  to  be  developed  in  the  area  at 
just  and  reasonable  rates  and  charges.  For 
na'.iagtlon  projects  such  as  the  Cross  Wabash 
Valley  Waterway,  there  is  usually  no  Increase 
in  the  nation's  total  output  of  transporta- 
tion service  since  nearly  all  of  the  projected 
waterway  traffic  would  move  even  in  absence 
of  the  project.  Inland  waterway  facilities 
primarily  replace  or  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
existing  transportation  facilities.  This  is  par- 


ticularly significant  since  the  railroad  in- 
dustry transjKjrtation  facilities  are  already 
considerably  underutilized." 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
there  is  any  demand  for  the  canal  by 
shippers,  even  if  this  Government-subsi- 
dized mode  of  transportation  should  re- 
sult in  reduced  rates.  A  report  on  a  Wa- 
bash River  navigation  conference  held 
by  the  corps  on  September  25,  1975. 
stated : 

No  coal  producer  or  consumer  has  ex- 
pressed a  need  for  or  a  desire  to  use  an  im- 
proved Wabash  River  navigation  system. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  the  economic 
and  environmental  reasons  for  opposing 
any  Wabash  Canal,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  contribute  further  to 
the  decline  of  our  Nation's  private  rail- 
roads by  building  additional  Government 
financed,  maintained,  and  operated 
canals. 

LACK   OF   STATE   StTPPORT 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  recognized 
the  compelling  nature  of  the  arguments 
against  construction  of  a  Wabash  Canal. 
On  March  18,  1976,  the  Indiana  Natural 
Resources  Commission  voted  unani- 
mously to  disapprove  in  principle  the 
proposed  canal.  Additionally,  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1977,  Gov.  Otis  Bowen,  In  his 
state  of  the  State  message  to  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly,  stated: 

With  a  conclusion  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
ETglneers  that  the  project's  costs  exceed  its 
benefits,  it  is  my  belief  that  State  govern- 
ment should  offer  no  future  encouragement 
toward  the  canal  proposal. 

DEAUTHORIZATION 

Given  the  overwhelming  case  against 
the  canal,  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to 
terminate  authorization  for  any  addi- 
tional appropriations.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  are  believers  In  the  dream 
of  a  Wabash  Canal  who  will  not  accept 
the  evidence  and  who  will  continue  to 
urge  the  expenditure  of  additional  funds 
for  additional  studies  in  the  hope  that 
eventually,  through  some  altered  defini- 
tion of  the  project  or  some  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  data,  a  positive  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  can  be  generated.  The  corps 
has,  perhaps  unwittingly,  contributed  to 
this  possibility  by  including  the  phrase 
"at  this  time"  in  each  of  its  recommen- 
dations against  additional  studies. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  to  call  a  halt.  We 
have  spent  approximately  $1  million  on 
studies  of  this  project.  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  taxpayers  that  no  additional 
money  will  be  wasted  on  studying  a  proj- 
ect that  has  been  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively to  be  unfeasible.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  to  terminate  the  authorization  for 
the  study,  and  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  will  accomplish  that. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  NAZI  WAR 
CRIMINALS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  WHERE  WE  STAND 
TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAN)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3>2 
years  ago  I  learned  that  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Natiu-allzatlon  Service  had 
failed  to  act  on  more  than  50  cases  of 
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alleged  Nazi  war  criminals  living  in  the 
United  States  who  had  ehtered  this  coun- 
try illegally.  Since  that  time  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  end  INS  inaction  and  In- 
difference, and  to  see  that  Nazi  war  crim- 
inals are  denied  sanctuary  in  this  coun- 
try. As  a  result,  INS  has  begun  a  number 
of  deportation  and  denaturalization  ac- 
tions, and  started  seriously  to  investigate 
Nazi  cases.  I  would  like  to  report  on  the 
present  status  of  this  matter. 

CtJHRENT    STATUS    OF    THE    INVESTIGATION 

At  the  present  time  the  Immigration 
Service  Is  investigating  more  than  90  in- 
dividuals against  whom  serious  charges 
of  war  crime  activities  have  been  made. 
Since  last  October,  the  Service  has  begun 
actions  to  deport  four  alleged  Nazi  war 
criminals.  In  addition,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, acting  on  information  supplied 
by  INS,  is  proceeding  with  five  denat- 
uralization cases.  If  alleged  war  crim- 
inals have  become  citizens,  denaturaliza- 
tion is  the  first  step  in  the  deportation 
process.  Before  a  person  can  be  deported, 
his  citizenship  must  be  taken  away. 

These  actioas,  together  with  the  like- 
lihood of  additional  deportation  and  de- 
naturalization cases  beginning  in  the 
next  few  months,  represent  substantial 
progress  from  the  situation  in  April  1974, 
when  I  first  publicly  exposed  INS's  fail- 
ure to  pursue  ca.ses  involving  Nazi  war 
crimes.  At  that  time  virtually  nothing 
had  been  done  on  these  cases. 

WHO    ARE    THE    ALLEGED    WAR    CRIMINALS 

The  question  is  occasionally  asked: 
These  crimes  took  place  so  long  ago;  why 
not  just  forget  them?  I  think  the  sim- 
plest answer  can  be  found  by  looking 
at  the  charges  in  some  of  the  cases 
brought  by  INS  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. These  charges  do  not  involve  ideol- 
ogy or  politics :  they  involve  mass  murder 
and  atrocities. 

Frank  Walus,  German  born  natural- 
ized U.S.  citizen,  residing  in  Chicago,  111.: 
denaturalization  case.  Walus  is  charged 
with  being  a  member  of  the  Gestapo  who 
"ordered  a  woman,  with  two  girls,  to 
disrobe  and,  following  her  refusal,  he 
drew  his  pistol  and  shot  the  woman  in 
the  neck,  after  which  the  two  girls  were 
killed."  '  The  Justice  Department  attrib- 
utes other  murdei'ous  actions  to  Walus 
including  the  following: 

During  1942,  while  In  civilian  clothes  and 
accompanied  by  a  company  of  SB  troops,  he 
took  part  in  separating  children  from  their 
parents,  after  which  the  children  were  shot. 

Valerian  Trifa,  Romanian  born  natu- 
ralized U.S  citizen,  residing  in  Detroit, 
Mich.;  denaturalization  case.  Trifa  Is 
charged  with  being  a  leader  of  the  fascist 
Iron  Guard  in  Romania,  who  "rode 
through  the  Jewish  sector  of  Bucharest 
*  *  *  (and)  ordered,  participated,  and 
observed  his  Iron  Guards  set  fire  to 
houses,  stores  and  a  synagogue  ■►  *  * 
(and)  used  his  pistol,  shooting  with  the 
others,  and  ordered  his  men  to  kill  and 
to  torture  Jews." 

Serge  Kowalchuk,  Polish  bom  natural- 


» All  quotes  are  from  INS  or  Justice  Depart- 
ment documents  In  these  cases.  They  repre- 
sent charges  which  Justice  and  INS  intend 
to  prove  and  for  which,  presumably,  they 
have  eyewitness  or  other  evidence. 


ized  U.S.  citizen,  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  denaturalization  case.  The  Im- 
migration Service  affidavit  charges  Ko- 
walchuk with  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Ukrainian  police  In  Poland  in  1941 
and  1942,  and  with  committing  11  sepa- 
rate acts  of  murder  or  brutality  against 
Jews. 

Boleslavs  Maikovskis,  Latvian  na- 
tional, residing  in  Mineola,  N.Y.;  depor- 
tation action.  Maikovskis  is  charged  with 
"participation  in  the  selection  of  a  group 
of  Jewish  children  *  *  *  for  execution." 
INS  also  cites  six  other  Incidents  in 
which  Maikovskis  allegedly  participated 
in  murders  or  assaults. 

Vilis  A.  Hazners,  Latvian  national,  re- 
siding in  Whitehall,  N.Y.;  deportation 
action.  According  to  INS,  Hazners  par- 
ticipated "in  collecting  a  group  of  Jews 
in  Riga,  Latvia,  and  detaining  them  at 
the  Big  Synagogue  (Choral  Synagogue) 
on  Gogol  Street,  Riga,  Latvia,  after 
which  the  said  synagogue  was  set  afire 
and  the  detained  Jews  burned  to  death 
therein."  The  INS  order  attributes  four 
additional  acts  of  murder  and  brutality 
to  Hazners. 

Bronius  Kaminskas,  Lithuanian  na- 
tional, residing  In  Hartford,  Conn.;  de- 
portation action.  According  to  the  Or- 
der to  Show  Cause  filed  by  INS,  Ka- 
minskas is  charged  with  participation 
"in  the  shooting  of  approximately  200 
Jews"  and  "the  commissiion  of  an  as- 
sault upon  an  infant  child." 

Equally  appalling  charges  are  leveled 
against  the  other  alleged  Nazi  war  crim- 
inals who  are  the  subjects  of  INS  and 
Justice  Department  actions.  If  the  peo- 
ple who  committed  these  kinds  of  crimes 
were  allowed  to  find  a  haven  In  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  an  affront  to 
human  decency  and  make  a  mockery 
of  the  sacrifice  of  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  fought  against  the  Nazis 
in  World  War  II. 

GETTING  THE  INVESTIGATION  MOVING 

In  May  1974, 1  reviewed  the  Immigra- 
tion Service's  status  report  on  its  Nazi 
war  criminal  cases,  and  found  that  for 
25  years  It  had  made  no  serious  effort  to 
pursue  these  investigations.  Specifically, 
I  found  that  INS  had  failed  to  Interview 
available  witnesses,  refused  to  pursue 
leads  brought  to  its  attention,  made  no 
effort  to  seek  witnesses  or  other  evi- 
dence from  foreign  countries — including 
Israel — and  generally  conducted  its  "in- 
vestigations" in  a  disorganized,  incom- 
petent and  indifferent  manner.  Against 
this  background,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
since  the  war  not  one  person  had  been 
deported  from  the  United  States  for 
Nazi  war  crime  activities.  The  one  ex- 
ception to  INS's  total  inaction  was  the 
case  of  Hermlne  Braunsteiner  Ryan,  a 
former  concentration  camp  guard  living 
in  Queens,  who  was  extradited  by  West 
Germany  to  stand  trial  for  war  crimes. 

On  the  basis  of  this  review  of  INS  files. 
I  called  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
effort  against  Nazi  war  criminals  and 
made  detailed  recommendations  as  to 
how  the  investigation.s  should  proceed. 
These  recommendations  included: 

Systematic  contacting  of  all  foreign 
and  domestic  sources,  governmental  and 
otherwise,  for  Information  about  alleged 
Nazi  war  criminals. 


Assignment  of  a  full-time  lawyer  to 
direct  the  investigation  and  the  hiring 
of  experienced  investigators  for  a  cen- 
tralized, high  priority  war  crimes  effort. 

Reinstatement  of  Investigations  that 
had  been  canceled  unjustifiably. 

Establishment  of  Investigation  prior- 
ities and  timetables. 

Review  of  the  Trifa  and  Maikovskis 
cases  to  determine  if  early  action  could 
be  taken. 

As  a  result  of  Increasing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  congressional  charges  of  In- 
action, the  Immigration  Service  finally 
took  the  steps  I  recommended  and  now 
appears  to  be  making  a  serious  effort  to 
investigate  and  deport  alleged  Nazi  war 
criminals.  Experienced  attorneys  and  in- 
vestigators were  put  in  charge.  New  leads 
were  pursued  on  cases  already  in  the  files 
and  new  cases  were  opened  as  additionsil 
charges  surfaced.  The  Trifa  case  began 
in  March  1975  and  the  Maikovskis  de- 
portation proceeding  started  in  October 
1976. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  recent  INS  Investigations  has  been 
the  seeking  of  evidence  from  foreign 
sources.  After  my  criticisms,  INS  of- 
ficially contacted  Israel  authorities. 
These  contacts  proved  so  fruitful  that 
eyewitnesses  and  other  evidence  located 
on  one  trip  to  Israel  led  to  the  eight 
deportation  and  denaturalization  cases 
begun  since  October. 

I  had  also  insisted  that  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  seek  information  on  Nazi 
cases  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  Eluropean  countries,  from  which 
most  of  the  alleged  war  criminals  had 
come.  In  a  meeting  with  members  of 
the  House  Immigration  Subcommittee  in 
May  1975,  a  high  Soviet  official  said  that 
his  government  would  respond  favorably 
if  asked  by  the  State  Department  for 
such  information.  Nonetheless,  the  De- 
partment failed  to  act  on  the  Immigra- 
tion Service's  request  that  the  Soviet 
Government  be  contacted  until  I  pro- 
tested publicly. 

Finally,  starting  in  January  1976,  the 
State  Department  forwarded  20  cases  to 
the  Soviets,  and  evidence  has  already 
been  received  from  them  on  11  of  these 
cases.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how  useful  and 
reliable  that  evidence  is.  nor  do  we  know 
whether  the  Soviets  would  be  willing  to 
send  witnesses  to  this  coimtry  to  testify, 
but  the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  being 
sought  represents  a  major  step  forward. 

Special  mention  ought  to  be  made  of 
the  case  of  Andrija  Artukovic.  Artukovic 
was  the  Interior  Minister  of  the  Nazi 
puppet  state  of  Croatia.  As  Interior  Min- 
ister he  was  responsible  for  the  State's 
domestic  poUcies,  which  included  the 
sending  of  thousands  of  Jews,  Serbs,  and 
gypsies  to  death  camps.  Artukovic  has 
been  under  a  deportation  order  for  more 
than  20  years,  but  his  deportation  has 
been  postponed  Indefinitely  because  of  an 
INS  ruling  that  he  would  be  subject  to 
political  persecution  if  returned  to  Yugo- 
slavia. In  1974, 1  called  on  the  State  De- 
partment and  INS  to  review  the  ques- 
tion of  p>olitical  persecution  and  deter- 
mine whether  Artukovic  could  be  de- 
ported. When  these  agencies  still  failed 
to  act.  Congressman  Waxman  and  I, 
Joined  by  nine  other  Members  of  Con- 
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imtil  public  and  congressional  outcry 
brought  action?  How  were  some  allowed 
to  become  citizens  even  though  INS  had 
received  information  about  their  Nazi 
pasts? 

I  believe  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  are  entitled  to  have  these  ques- 
tions answered.  I  have  called  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  House  Immigration 
Subcommittee  of  INS  inaction  and  de- 
lay. Congressman  Cohen  joined  me  in 
this  request.  This  investigation  should 
begin  without  further  delay .- 

One  particular  focus  of  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  on  whether  political  of- 
ficials and  executive  agencies  brought 
pressure  on  INS,  or  sought  to  intervene 
in  Nazi  cases.  A  number  of  alleged  Nazi 
war  criminals  now  under  investigation 
have  been  employed  by  or  otherwise  in- 
volved with  executive  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  CIA.  Others  seem  to  have  high- 
ly placed  political  connections.  These  in- 
clude: Edgars  Laipenieks  who  worked 
for  the  CIA;  Vilis  Hazners  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Radio  Liberty  which  was 
funded  by  the  CIA;  Andrija  Artukovic 
on  whose  behalf  at  least  three  Members 
of  Congress  introduced  private  bills; 
and  Valerian  Trifa  who  in  1955  gave  an 
opening  prayer  in  the  Senate.  In  letters 
written  in  October  1976  and  February 
1977,  I  twice  asked  Commissioner  Chap- 
man for  complete  information  on  execu- 
tive agency  involvement  in  Nazi  cases,'" 
but  he  has  to  date,  failed  to  respond  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cases  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  in  the  United  States  consti- 
tute the  unfinished  business  of  World 
War  II.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
the  efforts  I  have  outlined  to  see  that 
Nazi  war  criminals,  the  mass  murderers 
who  have  tried  to  find  a  haven  in  this 
country,  are  finally  removed  from  our 
shores. 


THE  BOUNDARY  WATERS  WILDER- 
NESS ACT— THE  PROBLEM  OF  AC- 
CESS FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS  AND 
HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frasef)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  issues  that  has  been  raised 
in  conjunction  with  my  bill  to  declare 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  a  fully- 
protected  wilderness  is  whether  the  bill 
would  unfairly  block  senior  citizens  and 
handicapped  persons  from  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  this  area.  Some  have  argued 
that  to  declare  the  BWCA  a  wilderness 
would  be  to  effectively  exclude  all  but  the 
young  and  able-bodied  and  that  we 
should  therefore  allow  mechanized  travel 
in  a  significant  portion  of  the  area.  Al- 
though well  intentioned,  this  argument 
overlooks  three  considerations: 


-'  In  my  Judgment,  the  Subcommittee 
should  not  await  the  outcome  of  the  present 
QAO  study  before  beginning  its  own  in- 
quiry. GAO  Is  likely  to  take  at  least  a  year 
to  complete  Its  work  and  may  not  get  access 
to  essential  INS,  FBI,  CIA  and  other  agency 
records. 

'  Chairman  Ellberg  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  joined  me  In  these  requests. 


First.  Handicapped  and  elderly  per- 
sons can  and  do  use  the  part  of  the 
BWCA  that  is  now  wilderness; 

Second.  Both  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Minnesota  State  Park  system 
have  taken  major  steps  toward  making 
parks  more  accessible;  and 

Third.  Mechanized  travel  is  incompati- 
ble with  a  meaningful  concept  of  wilder- 
ness. These  points  deserve  to  be  examined 
in  detail. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  only  the 
young  and  those  in  perfect  health  can 
now  enjoy  a  wilderness  experience  in  the 
BWCA.  Sigurd  Olson,  the  environmental- 
ist and  author  who  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  folk  legend  in  Minnesota,  con- 
tinued to  paddle  the  BWCA  until  he  was 
into  his  seventies.  William  Magie.  a  life- 
long champion  of  wilderness  preservation 
who  has  canoed  the  Boundary  Waters 
country  for  half  a  century,  is  still  offer- 
ing guide  services  at  age  76. 

Similarly,  while  persons  with  dis- 
abilities must  take  greater  care  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  their  trips, 
they  too  can  enjoy  extended  and  inten- 
sive wilderness  experiences.  A  fascinating 
program  operated  by  the  Minnesota  Out- 
ward Bound  School  was  begun  in  1976  in 
which  able-bodied  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons  participated  in  a  rigorous 
BWCA  program.  A  project  description 
outlined  the  following  goals: 

ThU  unique  program  will  be  offered  In 
1977  for  the  physically  disabled  and  able- 
bodied  to  live  and  work  together,  to  grow 
as  Individuals,  and  to  explore  the  nature  of 
physical  disabilities  and  the  effect  they  have 
on  human  relatlonshlp)s. 

Persons  with  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and 
personal  Interests  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate. People  with  such  disabilities  as  walking, 
cerebral  palsy,  hearing  Impairments,  para- 
plegia, limb  deformities,  and  GulUan-Barre 
Syndrome  have  successfully  participated  In 
the  program. 

The  standard  course  begins  with  a  skills 
training  phase.  Activities  Include:  canoeing 
skills,  expedition  planning,  physical  condi- 
tioning, ropes  course,  wilderness  emergency 
care,  search  and  rescue  training,  rock  climb- 
ing, and  ecology. 

The  project  also  seeks  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  Outward  Boimd  School  to 
assist  organizations,  facilities,  and  agen- 
cies serving  the  physically  handicapped 
to  establish  outdoor  adventure  programs 
for  their  clients;  the  school  plans  to 
disseminate  a  model  of  its  project  to 
interested  professional  agencies,  facili- 
ties, individuals,  and  the  general  public. 
Therefore,  even  though  the  project  now 
involves  only  a  small  number  of  individ- 
uals, it  holds  the  potential  of  reaching 
large  numbers  of  disabled  persons  who 
are  interested  in  learning  how  to  best 
undertake  a  trip  into  the  BWCA  or  other 
wilderness  areas. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  Picture  magazine  on  October  31, 
1976,  describing  this  wilderness  training 
program  and  some  descriptive  materials 
published  by  the  school : 

I  Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  Picture 

magazine,  Oct.  31,  1976] 

(By  Bruce  Blsplng) 

It  was  5:30  ajn.,  and  it  was  cold. 

The  rising  sun  began  to  cast  a  warm  light 
on  the  mist  over  the  Kawlshlwl  River  in  the 
wilderness  near  Kly,  Minn.,  and  gradually  the 
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warm  light  reached  Homeplace.  the  base  for 
the  Minnesota  Outward  Bound  School.  The 
students  started  to  crawl  out  of  their  sleep- 
ing bags  to  be  greeted  by  a  rush  of  cold,  moist 
air. 

It  was  opening  day  for  a  wilderness  course 
at  the  Minnesota  Outward  Bound  School. 
The  11  students  had  arrived  the  day  before 
and  had  only  begun  to  get  acquainted.  They 
had  been  divided  Into  two  brigades  that 
would  live,  eat,  work  and  play  together  for 
the  next  ten  days. 

At  the  Bahwetlg  brigade  tent,  the  day  was 
starting  like  any  other  opening  day  at  the 
wilderness  school.  Mumbling  and  flashlight 
beams  broke  the  dark  silence  of  the  new  day 
as  the  students  tried  to  find  some  clothes  to 
put  on.  What  made  this  day  different  was 
that  some  of  students  also  had  to  grope  for 
wheelchairs,  crutches  or  artificial  legs. 

Bodies  started  moving.  There  was  a  mild 
oath  or  two  as  warm  feet  touched  the  cold 
wooden  floor  of  the  tent.  But  some  students 
couldn't  feel  the  cold  floor  because  they  had 
no  feeling  in  their  feet — or  had  no  feet. 

The  Bahwetlg  brigade  consisted  of  three 
disabled  students,  two  able-bodied  students 
and  two  Outward  Bound  Instructors.  They 
were  disorganized  now,  but  within  a  week  the 
brigade  would  become  a  closely  knit  group. 

Larry  Orr  of  St.  Paul  was  Injured  five  years 
ago  In  an  automobile  accident  that  broke  his 
spinal  column.  The  lower  half  of  his  body  is 
paralyzed,  he  uses  a  wheelchair. 

Sandy  Nelson  of  Minneapolis  was  born 
without  legs.  She  uses  fiberglass  artificial 
legs. 

Kevin  Peterson  of  Mora,  Minn.,  broke  his 
spinal  column  In  a  motorcycle  accident  a 
year  ago.  He  has  some  control  over  the  lower 
half  of  his  body  and  gets  around  on  crutches. 

Del  Dom,  social  service  worker  at  the  Re- 
hab-4  unit  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  able-bodied 
students,  but  he  broke  his  arm  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  class  began  and  It  was  still  In  a  cast. 

Fran  Welnbaxmi,  phj^'cal  therapist  from 
Plalnfield.  Vt.,  was  the  other  able-bodied 
student. 

Betty  Halverson  and  Dennis  Kearney  were 
the  Instructors. 

These  were  the  members  of  the  Bahwetlg 
brigade,  which  made  up  half  of  the  class  In 
the  first  wilderness  course  for  the  handi- 
capped offered  by  Outward  Bound  In  the 
United  States.  There  had  been  a  10-day  trial 
design  course  In  May,  and  now,  in  Septem- 
ber, the  first  official  course  was  beginning. 

In  the  past,  recreation  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  the  handicapped  had  been 
confined  to  the  city  or  a  near-the-clty  camp 
designed  especially  for  disabled  people.  Sel- 
dom had  the  handicapped  person  been  of- 
fered a  chance  to  experience  the  wilderness 
as  an  able-bodied  person  could. 

In  this  course  the  six  handicapped  people 
performed  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  five 
able-bodied  students  In  learning  those  skills 
typically  taught  in  an  Outward  Bound 
course:  rock  climbing,  backpacking,  a  diffi- 
cult rope  course  that  Included  a  zip  wire 
located  60  feet  In  the  air,  portages  with 
canoes,  and  camping  in  the  wilderness. 

There  was  a  requirement  of  at  least  one 
wheelchair  student  per  brigade,  and  there 
had  to  be  at  least  as  many  able-bodied  peo- 
ple as  disabled  people  in  each  brigade. 

The  day  begins  at  6:30  a.m.  at  all  Out- 
ward Bound  schools,  leaving  time  for  house- 
keeping and  physical  activity  before  the  8 
a.m.  breakfast.  There  might  be  a  run  of 
several  miles  followed  by  a  cold  dip  In  the 
river,  an  exercise  In  climbing  a  14-foot  wall 
or  a  class  In  Itfesavlng.  One  of  the  early- 
morning  activities  at  this  school  was  instruc- 
tion In  portaging  canoes. 

After  breakfast  that  first  morning,  mem- 
bers of  the  Bahwetlg  brigade  returned  to 
the  river  clad  In  swlmsults  for  a  swimming 
test   and    a    canoe-swamping    exercise.   The 


water  was  cold.  Orr  simply  wheeled  up  to  the 
water's  edge  and  fell  out  of  his  wheelchair 
and  into  the  water.  After  finishing  the  test, 
he  climbed  back  Into  the  chair  and  made 
a  straight  line  for  the  sauna,  where  he  vras 
Joined  by  the  others  after  they  completed 
their  tests. 

After  lunch  there  was  a  bit  of  chaos  as  the 
group  learned  that  the  five-day  wilderness 
trek  had  been  advanced  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  wilderness  being  closed  dur- 
ing the  fire  emergency.  They  were  to  leave 
later  in  the  day,  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
ready. 

•  •  •  »  « 

Outward  Bound  has  32  schools  In  wilder- 
ness areas  throughout  the  world  including 
seven  in  the  United  States — In  Minnesota, 
Maine,  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Oregon.  Each  year  more  than  6,000 
people  aged  16  to  60  take  part  In  Outward 
Bound  schools.  Until  now,  all  students  had 
to  bs  able-bodied. 

The  course  for  the  handicapped  was  helped 
by  funds  from  the  General  Mills  and  Archer 
Daniels  foundations. 

"We  hoped  the  able-bodied  and  disabled 
people  on  the  MOBS  handicapped  course 
would  have  an  emotional  experience  that 
would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other's  problems."  said  Rolf  Evenson,  proj- 
ect director  for  the  course.  "In  the  process, 
I  think  we  all  discovered  how  much  we  have 
in  common. 

"When  climbing  a  rock  face.  It  doesn't 
matter  If  you're  a  housewife,  a  bank  presi- 
dent or  a  disabled  person.  Everybody  gets  as 
scared  as  the  next  guy.  You  have  to  over- 
come that  fear.  It's  worthwhile  to  know  inner 
limitations  are  universal  and  can  be  done 
away  with,  by  both  the  handicapped  and  the 
able-bodied.  That's  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  our  course." 

News  of  the  course  was  spread  mainly  by 
word  of  mouth  by  John  Schatzlein,  commu- 
nity resources  director  for  the  University  oi 
Minnesota  Medical  School.  Schatzlein  was 
one  of  the  handicapped  students  on  the  pilot 
course  In  May. 

"The  handicapped  students  on  this  course 
ara  the  adventurous  type,"  Schatzlein  said. 
"When  someone  says,  "You  can't  do  that  be- 
cause you're  disabled.'  they  don't  listen. 
These  people  go  out  and  find  their  own 
limits." 

"I  didn't  know  what  I  was  getting  myself 
into  when  I  signed  up  for  the  MOBS  course." 
said  Sandy  Nelson.  "I  didn't  expect  tennis 
'■ourts.  but  T  surely  didn't  expect  anything 
this  Intense.  The  course  was  the  best  thing 
that  pver  happened  In  my  life.  It  gave  me  so 
much  confidence  and  strength  that  even  mv 
friends  can  notice  the  difference  In  mv  atti- 
tude toward  life.  I  really  feel  better  about 
mv  life  now." 

Minnesota  Outward  Bound  School  Project 

Wtth   the   Physically   Disabled   Project 

Proposal 

A.  history  of  outward  bound 

Since  Its  founding  In  1941,  Outward 
Bound  has  spread  to  encompass  an  Inter- 
national network  of  12  schools  from  which 
more  than  200,000  people  have  graduated. 
In  the  United  States,  the  first  Outward 
Bound  School  was  founded  in  Colorado  in 
1962.  There  are  now  seven  U.S.  Outward 
Bound  Schools  offering  year-round  programs 
for  an  increasingly  diverse  population.  In- 
cluding young  men  and  women,  adults,  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  delinquents,  and  diplo- 
mats. 

Outward  Bound  maintains  a  leadership 
position  In  outdoor  experiential  education. 
Its  courses  are  acceptable  for  academic  credit 
in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  graduate 
schools.  It  serves  as  a  model  and  a  con- 
sultant for  educators  and  social  service 
workers  who,. to  date,  have  established  more 
than  300  adaptive  programs  for  state  and 
city  institutions,   and   for  Individuals   who 


employ    Outward    Bound    methodology     in 
their  professional  setting. 

By  using  the  stress  and  challenge  of  wil- 
derness living  and  travel  as  a  vehicle  for 
personal  change.  Outward  Bound  is  able  to 
effect  measurable  results.  (Research  reports 
are  available  on  request.)  Clarified  values, 
increased  self-confidence,  and  more  posi- 
tive goal  orientation  which  develop  during 
the  experience  result  in  greater  personal 
effectiveness  after  students  return  home. 
B.  the  need 

Physically  disabled  persons  are  confronted 
with  many  barriers  to  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive participation  in  the  normal  affairs 
of  dally  living.  Physical  access  to  public  fa- 
cilities Is  frequently  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, and  exposure  to  the  wide  variety  of 
experiences  necessary  for  social  and  Intellec- 
tual stimulation  and  growth  can  thereby  be 
diminished. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  ex- 
pectations held  by  the  able-bodied  of  those 
who  are  physically  disabled.  Because  of  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  disabled  person 
or  Ignorance,  false  assumptions,  or  mis- 
placed solicitude  on  the  part  of  able-bodied 
people,  the  physically  disabled  are  often 
patronized  and/or  ignored.  Such  treatment 
prevents  the  establishment  of  rich  and  re- 
warding interpersonal  relations  with  others 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  any  Individual. 
Given  these  physical  and  social  barriers 
to  active  dally  living  and  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  disability  Itself,  many  physi- 
cally disabled  persons  lack  self-confidence 
and  personal  esteem  and  question  their 
ability  to  contribute  productively  to  society. 
Thus  psychological  barriers  to  meaningful 
participation  in  societal  affairs  are  also 
raised  and  the  physically  disabled  person 
often  finds  himself  overly  dependent  on 
others  and  cut  off  from  activities  enjoyed  by 
the  able-bodied. 

Attempts  to  resolve  the  issue  must  address 
two  distinct,  but  related,  needs.  In  order 
to  productively  contribute  to  society,  the 
disabled  person  must  develop  confidence  in 
his  skills  and  talents  by  successfully  using 
them  and  achieving  more  than  he  previously 
thought  was  possible.  Equally  Important  Is 
the  need  for  able-bodied  persons  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  disabilities  by 
meaningful  interaction  with  the  physically 
disabled. 

In  1976  with  the  help,  advice,  and  en- 
dorsement of  disabled  persons  and  rehabili- 
tation professionals  In  Minnesota,  this  dtial 
approach  was  employed  in  a  pilot  project 
sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Outward  Bound 
School.  (A  report  on  this  pilot  project  is 
available  upon  request.)  People  with  such 
disabilities  as  cerebral  palsy,  hearing-Im- 
pairments, paraplegia,  and  congenital  de- 
formities participated  together  with  able- 
bodied  persons  In  a  wilderness  adventure 
program  in  the  canoe  country  of  Northern 
Minnesota. 

The  results  of  this  project  showed  that 
Outward  Bound  was  effective  In  addressing 
the  need  of  physically  disabled  persons  to 
develop  self-confidence,  perseverance  and 
awareness  of  personal  limitations  and  ca- 
pabilities. Further,  the  project  was  signif- 
icant for  able-bodied  persons  in  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  disabilities,  the  influence 
disabilities  have  on  relationships,  and  un- 
derstanding the  human  commonalities  the 
able-bodied  share  with  the  physically  dis- 
abled. 

Despite  the  demonstrated  value  of  a  pro- 
pram  of  this  type  few  are  available  and  do 
not  generally  offer  the  level  of  Intensity, 
adventure,  and  challenge  found  in  the  Out- 
ward Bound  model.  Accordingly.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  Minnesota  Outward  Bound 
School  to  offer  the  knowledge  and  skills 
gained  by  Its  staff  through  this  project  to 
Interested  agencies.  Institutions,  and  facUl- 
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C.  PROGRAM 

The  program  was  designed 
tlon  that  the  disabled  could 
what  an  average  able-bodied 
do  but  in  a  longer  time, 
program  day  was  divided 
rather  than  the  usual  IVi 

What  follows  Is  a  day  by 
activities.  (See  Appendix  D 
ule  and  AppendU  E  for 
health  procedures  used)  : 

Day   1 :    Tour  of  the  MOBS 
place)    near  Ely,  Minnesota 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
and  dinner  followed  by  a 
pectatlons  and  review  of 
The  review  of  the  course  was 
to   help   focus   on   specific 
begin  the  process  of  group 

Day  2:  Pre-breakf ast :  The 
high  structure  over  which 
place   all   members).  The   tli^e 
tempt  was  about  45  minutes. 

Morning:    Swamp    crossing 
was  dropped  at  one  side  of  a 
from  their  canoes.  The  task 
the  brigade  across  the  swamp 
using  whatever  means  they 
the  four  lengths  of  rope  . 
ing  was  designed  to  be  a  grouj 
Ing  task  and  served  as  an 
the  world  of  mud  and  water 

Afternoon:    Swimming.    El; 
pool.  The  pool   was   used 
water  temperature  was  less 
included   drownprooflng    (sur^ 
and  basic  water  confidence 

Day  3:  Pre-breakfast 
exercise   to   help    work    out 
transferring  people  and  chal 
to  rocky  landings  and  vice  verfca 

Morning:    Ropes  course    (/ 
stacles  constructed  of  rope 
structlon    cable    varying    In 
ground  level   to  60  feet » . 
were  encouraged  to  do  what 
and  with  some  special  rlggln 
a  chance  to  experience  the 
tended  cable  down  which 
on  a  puUy. 

Afternoon:  Rock  climbing: 
at  Homeplace  was  used  and 
estlng  yet  moderate  climbs 
complete.  Those  In  wheelchai  rs 
zurlng  the  climber  by  rope) 
from  the  bottom  by  being 
and  all,  to  a  cedar  tree.  Can( 
provided  an  opportunity  to 
reactions    to    cold .  water    as 
canoes  and  paddled  to  shore. 

Day  4-8:   Expedition:   A  vs 
ties  were   conducted  during 
In  addition  to  traveling  by 
the  BWCA.  Campcrafts,   maj 
basic  flora  and  fauna,  trail 
vatlon  and  ecology,  and 
and  care  are  examples 
safety  precautions  and 
the  disabled  In  the  conduct 
ties   were   also   explored   In 
the  pilot  course  In  Septembe  ■ 
fatigue    levels   and    recovery 
were  also  noted, 
gade  members  with  hearing 
sometimes  difficult,  partlcula 
dark,  people  were  tired,  or 

The  climax  of  the  expedltic  a 
"solo"    (A    period    of    Isolatl 
members  of  the  brigade  for 
providing  contrast  and  time 

Day  9 :  The  Marathon 
orienteering  course  In  a  12- 
Half  of  Day  9  was  spent 
element  of  the  course,  maklr  g 
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tions for  the  September  course  and  doing  the 
post-course  testing.  The  traditional  last 
night  banquet  was  followed  by  a  two  hour 
session  conducted  by  the  brigade  for  the  en- 
tire MOBS  staff.  They  did  mlnl-sklts  de- 
scribing their  course,  talked  about  their  dis- 
abilities and  how  they  solved  the  various 
problems  of  the  course. 

Day  10:  The  students  left  after  breakfast, 
some  wishing  for  another  8  days,  other  feel- 
ing 10  were  adequate. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  difiBcul- 
ties  presented  by  this  kind  of  planning, 
training,  and  execution  will  discourage 
some — it  is  not  meant  for  everybody.  For 
those  who  prefer  a  different,  but  equally 
rewarding,  recreational  experience,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  State  and  nation- 
al parks  that  have  been  moving  toward 
removing  both  the  physical/architectural 
and  attltudinal  barriers  to  handicapped 
persons'  involvement.  The  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
State  park  system  have  chosen  eight 
parks  as  pilot  projects  in  which  to  move 
toward  improved  access  of  facilities  and 
trails,  expanded  outdoor  educational  pro- 
graming, and  fuller  Integration,  rather 
than  segregation,  of  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
State  has  tried  to  incorporate  much  of 
the  Outward  Bound  School's  programing 
into  the  State  pilot  projects. 

Additionally,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  published  a  "National  Park  Guide  for 
the  Handicapped"  that  describes  the  con- 
veniences" and  barriers  handicapped  per- 
sons will  find  in  the  hundreds  of  units  of 
the  National  Park  system.  The  following 
materials  are  taken  from  the  guide  pub- 
lished in  1971 — I  understand  that  an  up- 
dated guide  will  soon  be  issued: 
National  Park  Guide  for  the  Handicapped 
foreword 

Parks  are  for  the  people.  All  the  people. 
The  beauty  of  a  mountain  wilderness,  the 
sense  of  identity  and  continuity  to  be  found 
at  historic  shrines,  or  the  freedom  from  the 
constraints  of  urbanization  that  exists  at 
the  seashore  or  prairie — these  things  are 
the  birthright  of  us  all. 

Those  whose  activities  are  restricted  by 
physical  handicaps  may  not  be  able  to  take 
part  in  many  activities  at  our  national 
parks,  monuments,  and  recreation  areas. 
There  is.  however,  no  limitation  upon  their 
ability  to  enjoy  In  other  ways  the  miracles 
of  life  and  living  that  make  man  realize  he 
Is  part  of  nature. 

I  think  that  the  handicapped  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  scope  of  activi- 
ties and  facilities  now  available  to  them  In 
the  National  Park  System.  This  booklet 
will  help  them  plan  their  visits  by  telling 
them  in  advance  of  both  the  conveniences 
and  the  obstacles  they  may  find  there. 

I  hope  this  booklet  will  encourage  handi- 
capped people  to  visit  the  parks.  The  won- 
derful experiences  found  In  a  park  visit  can 
be  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  public  facilities 
were  planned  v^ithout  regard  for  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped.  The  National  Park 
Service  Is  now  working  on  a  double-edged 
program  of  building  new  facilities  that  easi- 
ly accommodate  the  handicapped  and  of 
use  of  all  facilities, 
removing  existing  obstructions  to  the   full 

This  booklet  tells  what  the  handicapped 
may  expect  In  the  way  of  facilities  and 
limitations  in  the  National  Park  System. 
I  want  every  handicapped  person  to  know 
that  the  men  and  women  of  the  parks  are 


anxious  to  help  make  your  visit  as  enjoyable 
and  trouble-free  as  possible.  There  is  much 
we  in  the  Park  Service  can  do  on  our  own 
and  much  more  we  can  do  if  the  handi- 
capped persons  will  ask.  The  rangers  and 
interpreters  are  there  to  help.  Please  call 
on  them. 

The  national  parks  and  historic  places 
embrace  both  the  wondrous  diversity  of  our 
natural  Inheritance  and  much  that  Is  sig- 
nificant from  our  national  past.  Every 
American  should  know  these  lands.  In  this 
booklet  we  Issue  a  specific  Invitation  to  the 
handicapped.  We  hope  you  will  accept  it. 
George  B.  Hartzoo,  Jr., 
Director,  National  Park  Service. 

Introduction 

Handicapped  persons  are  welcome  In  the 
national  parks  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
afford  them  comfort  and  convenience.  Park 
personnel — rangers  and  Interpreters — are 
trained  In  first  aid  and  emergency  treatment, 
and.  what  is  important,  they  are  alert  to  the 
needs  of  those,  who,  for  some  reason,  are  re- 
stricted In  their  movement  about  the  parks. 
Most  facilities  constructed  In  recent  years 
have  been  designed  with  the  handicapped  In 
mind :  ramps  and  graduated  paths  permit  ac- 
cess to  buildings  and  high  elevations:  avito- 
matlc  doors  and  wide  passageways  facilitate 
the  movement  of  wheelchairs;  hospitals  and 
on-the-spot  equipment  are  available  for 
heart  patients;  and  special  audio  programs 
and  contour  exhibits  assist  the  blind.  The  na- 
tional parks  are  particularly  concerned  with 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  those  confined  to  wheel- 
chairs, and  heart  and  special  medical  pa- 
tients, but  visitors  should  not  hesitate  to 
seek  advice  or  assistance  for  any  purpose. 
DEAF  visitors 

Among  the  handicapped,  the  deaf  visitor  to 
the  parks  Is  probably  the  least  disadvantaged. 
All  museum  and  wayside  exhibits  and  trails 
are  appropriately  signed  and  marked  with  in- 
terpretive messages.  Transcripts  of  uudlo 
programs  and  lectures  have  been  made  in 
some  areas.  Inquiries  should  be  made  at  in- 
formation desks. 

BLIND  VISITORS 

Pew  areas  are  restricted  to  seelng-eye  dogs 
and  the  blind  are  welcome  in  every  park. 
Where  there  are  no  special  programs  and  fa- 
cilities, park  personnel  are  available  for  as- 
sistance. Special  efforts  have  been  made  in 
many  areas  to  accommodate  the  blind,  such 
as  the  Meade  Station  Trail  at  Petersburg  Na- 
tional Battlefield  which  Is  posted  with  Braille 
markers.  A  number  of  the  mountain  and 
canyon  parks  have  especially  constructed 
contour  maps,  which  may  be  touched  by 
blind  visitors,  and  many  park  concessioners 
have  small  plastic  contour  maps  for  sale. 
Also,  In  those  cases  where  "don't  touch  "  re- 
strictions prevail,  such  as  the  log  cabin  at 
Lincoln  Birthplace,  regulations  are  sus- 
pended for  the  blind. 

WHEELCHAIR   VISITORS 

The  most  common  problems  for  wheelchair 
visitors  are  steps  and  door  widths.  With  few 
exceptions  these  obstructions  have  been 
eliminated  or  modified  so  that  visitors  are 
free  to  move  almost  any  place:  nature  trails 
and  walkways  are  packed  and  smooth  and 
some  are  paved;  ramps  are  provided  at  curbs, 
steps,  and  building  entrances;  handrails  have 
been  Installed  in  restroom  facilities;  scenic 
overlooks  are  equipped  with  qtiardralls;  and 
special  assistance  is  provided  for  conducted 
tours.  With  the  exception  of  traveling  on 
rugged  terrain  or  unusually  steep  Inclines, 
wheelchair  visitors  can  enjoy  the  national 
parks  as  easily  as  tnyone  else.  Concessioners 
throughout  the  Park  System  provide  accom- 
modations for  handicapped  persons. 

HEART    AND    SPECIAL    MEDICAL    VISITORS 

Park  elevations  and  warnings  on  strenu- 
ous climbs  are  listed  throughout  this  publl- 
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cation.  Since  so  many  of  the  natural  areas 
have  such  features,  visitors  with  respiratory 
ailments  should  pay  particular  attention. 
All  areas  cited  are  at  elevations  of  less  than 
5,000  feet  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
•  *  *  «  * 

GRAND  PORTAGE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

(P.O.  Box  666,  Grand  Marals,  MN  55604) 
A  9-mlle  portage  on  a  principal  route  of 
Indians,  explorers,  missionaries,  and  fur 
traders  Into  the  Northwest.  Includes  a  re- 
constructed Grand  Portage  trading  post  of 
the  North  West  Company.  A  "Living  History" 
area. 

Wheelchair  users  and  visitors  with  heart 
conditions  may  safely  enjoy  the  Inside  of  the 
stockade,  fiag  exhibit,  dock,  lake  views,  pic- 
nic area,  and  guided  tours.  The  Grand  Port- 
age Trail  and  the  Mount  Rose  Trail  are  im- 
passable to  wheelchairs. 

PIPESTONE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

(P.O.  Box  727,  Pipestone,  MN  56164) 

Quarry  where  Indians  obtained  materials 
for  making  peace  pipes  used  In  ceremonies. 
A  "Living  History"  area. 

Visitor  center  Is  accessible  to  wheelchairs, 
with  all  facilities  on  one  floor.  Restroom  out- 
side doors  are  31  Inches  wide;  booth  doors, 
23  inches.  Some  panel  exhibits  in  the  visitor 
center  have  three-dimensional  objects  that 
are  meaningful  to  the  blind.  The  Circle 
Trail  and  old  quarry  are  accessible  to  wheel- 
chairs, with  assistance. 

The  third  and  final  consideration  in- 
volves the  integrity  of  a  wilderness.  By 
excluding  motorboats  and  snowmobiles 
from  the  BWCA,  our  bill  seeks  to  extend 
to  the  area  the  protection  that  is  im- 
plicit in  the  vision  of  wilderness  set  forth 
in  the  1964  Wilderness  Act: 

A  wilderness  Is  an  area  where  the  earth 
and  its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled 
by  man,  where  man  himself  Is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain  .  .  retaining  Its  primitive 
character  .  .  .  managed  to  preserve  Its  natu- 
ral conditions  .  .  .  where  the  Imprint  of 
man's  work  is  substantially  unnotlceable. 

The  intrusion  of  motors  is  inconsistent 
with  this  vision.  This  is  true  whether 
those  using  motors  are  physically  handi- 
capped or  able  bodied;  no  special  dis- 
pensation is  made  under  the  Wilderness 
Act  for  those  with  handicaps.  For  those 
who  desire  motor  travel,  this  demands 
sacrifice.  But  alternatives  do  exist  for 
these  people.  Motorboaters  have  avail- 
able dozens  of  large  and  beautiful  lakes 
just  outside  the  BWCA  and  thousands 
of  lakes  throughout  the  State.  Snow- 
mobilers  can  legally  operate  on  National 
and  State  forest  lands,  on  State  lakes, 
in  many  other  State  parks,  and  on  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  private  and  State  trails. 
Both  motorboaters  and  snowmobilers  are 
encouraged  to  use  neighboring  Voya- 
geurs  National  Park.  In  contrast,  those 
who  desire  a  wilderness  lakeland  canoe 
trip  have  no  alternative — the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  is  the  only  place  in 
the  United  States  where  this  kind  of 
primitive  experience  is  possible. 

I  encourage  those  who  feel  our  bill  is 
unfair  to  take  these  considerations  into 
account.  I  think  they  will  realize  that 
the  preservation  of  a  unique  and  irre- 
placeable national  resource  is  at  stake. 


IN  ANTICIPATION  OP  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES'  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 


chusetts (Mr.  Burke)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  law,  the  trustees  of  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  funds  are  required 
to  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  status 
of  the  trust  funds  to  the  Congress  by 
April  1  of  each  year. 

Unfortunately,  this  statutory  dead- 
line was  once  again  not  met.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  new  administration  would  break 
the  pattern  of  late  report  filings  that 
was  set  by  the  previous  administration. 
Prior  to  1971  every  trustees'  report  was 
filed  on  or  before  the  date  specified  in 
the  law.  Since  1971  they  have  all  been 
late. 

In  anticipation  of  this  report,  how- 
ever, I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  com- 
ment on  the  short-  and  long-term  finan- 
cing issues  in  the  social  security  program. 
Undoubtedly,  the  report  will  serve  as 
a  sounding  board  for  the  amplification 
of  alarmist  signals  forecasting  the 
"bankruptcy"  of  the  system  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  system  to  pay  future  bene- 
fits. While  such  gloomy  predictions  over- 
simplify the  issues  and  overstate  the 
case,  there  certainly  is  much  cause  for 
concern  over  the  continuing  excess  of 
disbursements  over  income  in  the  trust 
funds.  In  all  likelihood,  the  trustees' 
report  will  hold  no  surprises  for  the 
Congress  The  message.,  however,  can- 
not fail  to  reach  us — there  is  an  exigent 
need  for  timely  legislative  action  that 
will  assure  a  sound  fiscal  basis  for  the 
trust  funds.  As  time  passes,  the  luxury  of 
having  adequate  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise prudent  judgment  diminishes  and 
the  risk  of  turning  to  an  inadequate  or 
inappropriate  remedy  increases. 
'  The  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
painfully  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of 
current  payroll  tax  receipts  to  fully  fi- 
nance present  benefit  levels — and  the  de- 
cline in  the  balance  in  the  trust  funds 
The  subcommittee  has  transmitted  its 
concerns  to  the  administration,  and  in 
no  uncertain  terms  has  urged  that  the 
Executive's  recommendations  to  deal 
with  the  financing  problems  be  finalized 
and  referred  to  the  Congr&ss  without 
delay.  The  committee  has  informed  the 
administration,  and  continues  to  assure 
the  understandably  concerned  public, 
that  it  stands  waiting  to  immediately 
take  action  on  this  legislation  as  soon  as 
it  is  received. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  desire  in  the 
Congress  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
executive  branch  can  be  fairly  charac- 
terized as  it  has  by  some  as  foot-drag- 
ging. Action  must  be  taken,  however,  in 
the  veiT  near  future.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  administration  to  formulate  its 
legislative  package  in  at  timely  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  The  latest  assur- 
ances I  have  had  are  that  both  the  tnis- 
tees'  report  and  the  administration's 
financing  recommendations  will  be 
transmitted  by  the  middle  of  this  month. 

A  related  matter  that  I  have  requested 
the  administration  to  consider  in  con- 
nection with  the  social  security  financing 
proposals  arises  out  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  have  struck 
down  as  discriminatory  certain  provi- 


sions of  the  act  that  treated  male  and 
female  wage  earners  differently.  Inas- 
much as  cost  projections  estimate  that 
compliance  with  these  rulings  will  re- 
quire additional  outlays  of  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year,  and  recognizing 
that  these  outlays  will  in  most  instances 
result  in  windfall  payments  to  spouses 
entitled  to  annuities  as  retired  Federal 
employees  or  employees  of  a  State  or 
local  government,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
consider  the  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lation. 

One  does  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
perceiving  the  need  for  additional  reve- 
nues just  to  pay  present  benefit  levels, 
and  halt  the  deficits  that  have  been 
diminishing  the  trust  funds.  Where,  how- 
ever, will  there  be  found  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  costs  of  these  additional 
benefit  disbursements — including  an 
estimated  $888  million  in  cost-of-living 
adjustments  not  forecast  in  the  fiscal 
year  1978  budget?  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
consider  increasing  the  burdensome  pay- 
roll tax  both  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
regressive  imimct  on  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-class family  and  its  consequences  in 
relation  to  the  President's  economic 
stimulus  program.  It  is  my  hope  now  that 
serious  light  will  be  shed  on  the  merits 
of  some  form  of  general  revenue  partic- 
ipation, a  concept  that  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated and  whose  timeliness  I  believe 
will  never  be  more  appropriate. 

There  is  a  paramount  need  for  action — 
action  that  is  quick  and  comprehensive, 
fiscally  sound,  and  equitable.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  determined 
to  act  this  Congress  on  the  financial 
problems  of  the  social  security  program. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  the  new 
administration  be  given  adequate  time 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress 
in  arriving  at  sound  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Time  to  do  this  is  fast  running 
out. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO  RURAI. 
WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
SYSTEMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  key 
to  the  economic  development  of  every 
rural  community  in  this  Nation  is  an 
adequate  water  and  sewer  system. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  every 
American  deserves  the  protection  and 
services  provided  by  facilities  to  supply 
basic  community  needs,  such  as  clean 
water  and  sanitary  waste  disposal.  Now 
is  the  time,  I  believe,  to  reaflarm  the  need 
of  all  Americans  to  these  vital  services, 
regardless  of  region.  State,  or  size  of 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

A  piecemeal  and  incomplete  effort  to 
provide  for  such  needs  has  been  a  part 
of  the  programs  Congress  has  adopted 
during  the  1970's.  These  programs  were 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  nonmetropolitan  America  by  making 
available  to  citizens  in  these  areas  the 
assistance  they  needed  to  preserve  and 
upgrade  the  areas  in  which  they  lived. 
However,  despite  these  piecemeal  efforts, 
the  needs  are  far  from  being  met  stnd 
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the  problems  will  grow 
population  pressures  on 
increase. 

We  need  a  national 
the  enhancement  of  rural! 
to  our  commitment  to  rur^l 
tion,  which  would  insure 
fits  of  clean  water  and 
disposal    would    be    ava 
Americans. 

I  am  today  introducing 
which  calls  for  such  a 
mitment    to    providing 
necessary    to    help    rural 
secure  adequate  water 
posal  systems. 

I  would  like  to  share  with 
some  statistics  compiled  bji 
al  Demonstration  Water 
tional  organization  that 
field  toward  this  goal.  I 
statistics  are  glaring  proof 
quacies  of  our  current  efforts 
clean  water  and  sanitary 
systems  in  nonmetropolitan 

One  out  of  every  ten 
lives  in  housing  without  r 
or  a  total  of  between  5.5 
people.  Between  9  and  10 
live  in  housing  with 
ing,  about  16  percent  of 
population. 

Approximately   18  milli(Jn 
communities  of  10,000  and 
dividual  wells  that  have 
contamination  and  over  6 
pie   served   by   communitj 
tems  use  water  that  did 
eral  drinking  water  standards 

In  1975,  there  were 
million   people — nearly   al 
obtained  their  water  from 
systems.  This  is  slightly 
of  all  Americans  who  live  in 
of  10.000  and  under. 

While  comprising  only 
the  total  U.S.  population 
of  2,500  and  under  have 
all  housing  without  runnii^g 
64  percent  of  all  housing 
Dlete  plumbing.  The   16 
rural  residents  lack  complete 
but  only  3.4  percent  of  al 
dents  lack  this  service: 
all  rural  residents  lack  r 
but  only  0.3  percent  of  al 
dents  are  without  running 
homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figur^; 
dicate  the  Job  we  are  not 
vidl'-  :    for    clean    water 
waste  disposal  for  the  milliins 
cans  who  have  chosen  tc 
countryside. 

I  plan  to  pursue  this 
with  President  Carter  as 
a  must  for  the  economic 
the  economic  development 
across  the  country. 

The  text  of  my  resolution 
H.  Con.  Res 
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Whereas  the  general  welf  ai  e 
of    the   Nation   and   the   bea 
standards  of  its  people  requlr  ■ 
pie  of  rural  America  be  prov 
quate,  environmentally  sound 
water  supplies  and  waste 
Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  Tha 
of  Congress  that  all  agencies 
blUtles  in  these  areas  coordln« 
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ties to  provide  maximum  assistance  In  the 
research,  planning,  financing  and  construc- 
tion necessary  to  achieve  this  national  goal; 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  all 
agencies  Involved  shall  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts to  achieve  maximum  goals  at  minimum 
cost,  including  area  coverage  of  central  fa- 
cilities where  the  cost  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  adequate  individual  or  neighborhood 
facilities; 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  sub- 
sidies and  credit  should  be  made  available 
to  Individual  or  neighborhood  facilities 
where  isolation  precludes  central  system 
service; 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  pref- 
erence for  subsidies,  loans  and  technical  as- 
sistance shall  be  given  to  public,  nonprofit 
and  cooperative  agencies;  and 

That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
planning  and  other  assistance  shall  give  high 
priority  to  extending  adequate  and  afford- 
able service  for  low-income  people  and  the 
highest  priority  to  facilities  that  are  certi- 
fied by  state  health  officials  as  essential  to 
health. 


A  NEW  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Lundine)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  today  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN) ,  in  introducing  this  very  im- 
portant legislation  designed  to  improve 
housing  in  rural  America. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  achieving  the  goal  of  a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American,  new  ini- 
tiatives are  in  order.  Many  of  these 
needed  initiatives  are  contained  in  the 
bills  we  are  introducing  today:  the  Ru- 
ral Housing  Act  and  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1977.  The  major  provi- 
sions of  this  rural  development  package 
are:  First,  the  establishment  of  an  es- 
crow system  for  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration— FmHA — borrov.ers :  second, 
increased  funds  and  subsidies  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities;  and  third,  develop- 
ment of  new  homeownership  programs 
to  assist  low-income  rural  families. 

Central  to  the  legislation  we  are  pro- 
posing is  the  strengthening  of  the  FmHA 
and  the  ability  of  that  agency  to  serve 
its  program  participant".  Our  rural  de- 
velopment package  would  not  only  con- 
tinue the  authority  of  the  FmHA  to  con- 
duct ongoing  programs — an  authority 
which  would  otherwise  lapse  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year — but  it  would  increase 
funding  ceilings  of  some  programs  and 
would  mandate  implementation  of  other 
programs  which  are  currently  in  the  law 
but  are  as  yet  inoperative. 

We  have  agreed  as  a  nation  for  some 
time  now  that  the  availability  of  a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  environment  was  the 
right  of  every  American.  We  have  also 
agreed  that  the  private  sector  alone  can- 
not meet  the  housing  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  people.  These  problems 
are  particularly  acute  in  the  rural  areas 
of  our  country  where  higher  levels  of 
poverty  prevail,  where  the  population 
tends  to  be  older  and  more  dispersed,  and 
where  hardships  are  less  obvious  to  most 
except  those  who  suffer  from  them.  It 


continues  to  surprise  people  that  rural 
America  contains  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  Nation's  substandard  housing  while 
constituting  only  a  little  more  than  30 
percent  of  its  population  This  is  a  sta- 
tistic in  which  we  can  take  little  com- 
fort. Nor  do  these  harsh  statistics  ade- 
quately tell  of  the  suffering  endured  by 
those  forced  to  live  under  substandard 
conditions. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
special  housing  needs  of  rural  areas  has 
been  given  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration— FmHA — of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  agency  had  its  origins 
in  the  depression  of  the  1930's  when  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  was  es- 
tablished as  a  lender  of  last  resort  for 
poor  farmers  and  other  rural  people  for 
housing  and  related  purposes.  The 
FmHA  is  unique  among  Federal  agencies 
in  that  it  provides  services  directly  from 
over  1.750  locally  based  coimty  offices 
directly  to  rural  residents.  In  addition, 
the  FmHA  can.  through  many  of  its  pro- 
grams, provide  direct  loans  for  housing 
and  community  development.  The  FmHA 
in  fact  is  currently  a  major  provider  of 
credit  in  rural  areas.  In  fiscal  year  1976, 
plus  the  transition  quarter,  more  than 
$7  billion  in  loans  and  grants  were  chan- 
neled through  FmHA  programs  to  almost 
200,000  individuals  and  associations. 
This  has  been  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  rural  economy,  but  still  falls  far 
short  of  what  is  needed. 

Over  the  years  FmHA  has  been  given 
additional  program  responsibilities  with- 
out corresponding  budget  support.  In 
fact  while  the  agency's  responsibilities 
were  being  expanded,  its  staff  was  being 
cut  back.  Today  the  FmHA  has  respon- 
sibility for  33  separate  programs  involv- 
ing housing,  farming,  and  rural  devel- 
opment. In  the  past  few  years,  increas- 
ing costs  of  fuel,  rising  taxes,  mounting 
construction  costs,  and  inflation  in  gen- 
eral have  adversely  affected  the  ability 
of  the  FmHA  to  serve  those  people  and 
communities  most  in  need  of  assist- 
ance— low-  and  moderate-income  peo- 
ple and  the  smaller  rural  communities 
which  are  unable  to  provide  basic  serv- 
ices to  their  citizens. 

In  addition,  i»opulation  is  rising  in 
some  rural  areas.  While  this  is  a  wel- 
come trend,  it  puts  undue  pressure  on 
already  strained  housing  resources. 

According  to  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders,  the  average  cost  of  a 
newly  constructed  house  in  this  country 
is  about  $45,000.  a  price  which  effectively 
excludes  almost  85  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population  from  the  home-buying 
market.  Even  the  modest  homes  for 
which  the  FmHA  provided  financing  in 
fiscal  year  1976  had  an  average  cost  of 
more  than  $23,000.  For  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income people  in  rural  areas,  the 
dream  of  owning  a  home  has  all  but 
evaporated. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  enable  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  do  a  more  effective 
job  in  meeting  the  housing  and  com- 
munity development  needs  of  rural 
America. 

While  over  the  years,  Congress  has 
provided  authority  to  the  FmHA  for  a 
variety  of  rurposes,  much  of  this  author- 
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ity  has  never  been  used.  To  correct  this 
and  make  FmHA  more  responsive  to 
rural  American  housing  needs,  our  bill 
would  mandate  use  of  many  currently 
unused  provisions.  For  example,  the 
rural  rental  assistance  program  which 
was  authorized  in  1974  is  now  needed 
more  than  ever  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  persons  renting  in  rural 
areas.  Another  program  not  implement- 
ed to  date,  but  mandated  under  our  leg- 
islation, would  require  FmHA  to  estab- 
lish an  in-house  research  capacity.  Such 
capacity  is  essential  if  FmHA  is  to  ad- 
dress critical  rural  housing  and  com- 
munity development  needs  in  a  sound 
way.  Although  HUD  has  researched 
some  rural  problems.  HUD's  focus  has 
been  primarily  on  urban  needs  and  prob- 
lems, with  the  result  that  solutior^ 
which  were  feasible  in  the  country,  but 
not  in  the  city,  have  frequently  been 
overlooked. 

Another  previously  unused  provision 
which  would  be  mandated  under  our  bill 
is  the  establishment  of  escrow  accounts 
to  enable  borrowers  to  budget  for  the 
payment  of  taxes,  insurance,  ?nd  other 
expenses.  Without  forcing  any  borrower 
to  use  this  service,  an  escrow  service 
would  be  offered  to  avoid  large  bills  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  anticipated  that 
such  a  program  will  increase  FmHA's 
efficiency  and  reduce  delinquencies.  A 
foreclosure  notification  requirement 
coupled  with  the  use  in  certain  situa- 
tions, of  a  moratorium  on  payments  for 
a  borrower  threatened  with  foreclosure 
should  also  assist  the  low-income  bor- 
rower. 

Our  rural  housing  bill  would  also  cre- 
ate new  programs  to  meet  the  current 
needs  of  rural  areas.  Purchasers  would 
have  recourse  to  remedies  for  defects  in 
new  homes  which  FmHA's  inspector 
should  have  recognized  and  prevented. 
In  such  instances,  FmHA  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  remedying  the  defects  in 
question.  This  seems  only  equitnble  in 
view  of  the  clear  mandate  of  FmHA  to 
see  that  purchasers  obtain  housing 
which  meets  FmHA  standards.  More- 
over. HUD  has  had  a  similar  program 
for  several  years. 

Our  proposal  wov!'^.  'A^o  extend  bene- 
fits already  available  to  the  elderly  to 
handicapped  rural  persons.  Nev.'  congre- 
gate housing  facilities  v.ith  common  din- 
ing rooms  would  become  part  of  the  con- 
struction program  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

Improved  sites  for  housing  construc- 
tion have  always  been  a  serious  problem. 
Our  proposal  would  address  that  prob- 
lem by  extending  the  existing  program 
to  include  private  builders  on  a  guaran- 
teed basis,  with  the  provision  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  developed  sites 
be  made  available  to  low-income  bor- 
rowers. 

The  absence  of  decent  water  and 
sewer  facilities  is  near  the  top  of  any 
list  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  rural 
America.  The  increases  in  authorizations 
and  improvements  in  existing  programs 
provided  for  in  our  rural  development 
package  would  help  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies in  basic  services  while  max- 
imizing  scarce    resources    to    serve    as 


many  rviral  commimities  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  possible. 

Among  other  critical  programs  which 
would  be  strengthened  under  our  pro- 
posal are  the  very  low  income  housing  re- 
pair loan  and  grant  programs.  By  raising 
the  funding  ceiling,  our  bill  would  offer 
many  elderly  homeowners  their  only  op- 
portunity to  remove  dangerous  health 
and  safety  hazards,  to  weatherize  draf ty 
homes,  and  to  make  repairs  necessary  to 
prevent  complete  home  deterioration. 

A  new  problem — the  need  for  greater 
awareness  on  the  part  of  FmHA  of 
energy  conservation  is  recognized  in  our 
bill  by  requiring  the  inclusion  of  energy 
saving  devices  and  techniques  in  housing 
financed  by  FmHA.  Our  bill  would  en- 
courage flexibility  in  the  use  of  plentiful 
energy  sources  as  alternatives  to  the 
present  high  cost  fuels. 

In  recent  years  homeownership  pos- 
sibilities for  rural  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come people  have  been  greatly  reduced 
because  of  skyrocketing  costs.  The  level 
of  income  which  can  be  served  by  the 
FmHA  502  homeownership  program  has 
been  moving  steadily  upward  with  no 
alternative  available. 

In  answer,  we  propose  to  establish  a 
homeownership  program  for  those  who 
cannot  be  served  by  the  regular  502  pro- 
gram. Our  bill  would  provide  the  same 
type  of  subsidy  for  homeownership  that 
is  currently  used  by  the  HUD  section  8 
rental  program.  The  section  8  program 
assists  private  owners  to  develop  equity 
in  rental  properties.  Similarly  our  pro- 
vision would  do  the  same  for  low-income 
rural  people  whose  rental  options  are 
limited  and  who  have  no  other  opportu- 
nity for  homeownership.  At  the  same 
time  provision  would  be  made  to  prevent 
windfall  profits  on  any  resale  by  giving 
FmHA  authority  for  recapture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  rural  housing  problems 
of  our  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
move  aggressively  and  imaginatively  with 
solutions.  We  hope  you  will  join  us  in 
supporting  our  rural  development  pack- 
age, a  major  initiative  which  can  provide 
the  answers  rural  America  badly  needs 
to  its  housing  and  commimity  develop- 
ment problems. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill : 

H.R.  6236 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 

Rural  Development  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  306(a)(2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000 
In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1976. 
$750,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1977,  and  $1,000,000,000  in  any  fis- 
cal year  thereafter  to  such  associations  to  fi- 
nance specific  projects  for  works  for  the 
development,  storage,  treatment,  purifica- 
tion, or  distribution  of  water  or  the  collec- 
tion, treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  In  rural 
areas.  The  amount  of  each  grant  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  75 
percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the  proj- 


ect to  serve  the  area  which  the  association 
determines  can  be  served  by  the  facility  and 
to  adequately  serve  the  reasonably  foresee- 
able growth  of  the  area.  If  an  association  re- 
ceives a  25  percent  grant  from  other  sources, 
a  projects  economic  feasibUlty  shall  be  based 
exclusively  on  the  association's  ability  to 
meet  normal  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  proposed  system.". 

(b)  Section  306(a)(4)(B)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rvu-al  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  except  that 
such  facilities  must  be  economically  con- 
structed". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  310C(a)  (2)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(which  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  to  be  without  adequate 
credit  resources)"  after  the  word  "areas". 

(b)  Section  310C(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  that  follows 
"shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "be  processed  only  by  the  State  of- 
fices of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  or 
such  other  regional  offices  as  may  be  desig- 
nated.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  now  provided  for 
by  law,  there  shall  be  an  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Section  5316(11)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
(6).". 


Summary  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act 

section    1 WATER  AND   SEWER 

The  absence  of  decent  water  and  sewer 
resources  Is  very  near  the  top  of  any  list  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  In  rural  America.  Over 
30,000  rural  communities  are  without  ade- 
quate water  systems,  and  44,000  rural  com- 
munities are  without  adequate  sewage  sys- 
tems. This  is  an  untenable  situation  which 
not  only  causes  serious  health  problems  for 
rural  people,  but  also  prevents  communities 
from  experiencing  economic  and  population 
growth.  Although  it  was  estimated  several 
years  ago  that  It  would  take  $12  billion  dol- 
lars to  correct  these  deficiencies  In  basic 
services  to  rural  communities,  the  present 
grant  level  of  authorized  spending  is  set  at 
only  $300  million.  Even  that  level  of  spend- 
ing has  never  been  reached,  not  because 
rural  communities  are  not  interested,  but 
becau.se  of  administrative  actions  of  the 
agency.  Impoundments,  rescissions,  deferrals 
have  been  all  too  common. 

Moreover,  even  those  communities  which 
have  been  eligible  for  the  maximum  grant 
amount  ( 50  % )  have  been  denied  that  assist- 
ance through  FmHA's  arbitrary  and  incon- 
sistent use  of  restrictive  formulas  which 
generally  reduce  the  grant  to  20%  to  30% 
of  development  costs.  In  many  cases,  the  ap- 
plication of  these  rules  has  denied  legiti- 
mate assistance  to  low-income  communities 
with  the  worst  water  and  waste  problems. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  confusion  over 
grant  amounts  and  to  bring  the  FmHA  pro- 
gram In  line  with  the  ETA  formula,  this 
amendment  would  mandate  grants  to  cover 
a  flat  75%  of  development  costs.  It  also 
would  prevent  FmHA  from  denying  assist- 
ance to  a  community,  which  received  a  75% 
FmHA  grant  and  a  25 'a  grant  from  another 
source  (e.g.,  the  State) .  on  the  arbitrary  basis 
that  it  was  too  poor  to  maintain  the  system. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  attempt  to 
prevent  abuses  in  design  of  both  water  and 
sewer  systems  but  primarily  sewage  systems. 
It  has  often  been  the  case  that  sewage  sys- 
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terns  have  been  proposed  for 
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The  Department  of  Agrlcu 
provided  an  additional  A  ' 
for  Equal  Opportunity. 

The  Assistant  Secretary 
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ing  and  rural  development 
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Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

The  Farmers  Home  A 
on  civil  rights  is  disappolntiyg 
norities    are    receiving    a 
smaller  share  of  the  benefits 
PmHA's  housing  program  wli^n 
terms  of  the  proportion  of 
living  in  substandard  housing 
measured   by   the  number 
eligible.  Furthermore,  the 
to  minorities   decreased 
1975.  while  there  was  a  large 
loans.  The  equal  opportunlt 
FmHA  lack  effective  proced 
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providing  remedies  for  the 
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administered   in   a   manner 
promote   the  national  housing 
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civil  rights  within  the  Depa 
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der  an  Assistant  Secretary 
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directly  with  the  Secretary 
stronger  commitment  by  th« 
Agriculture  to  civil  rights 
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REVITALIZING 

ADMINISTRATION 
GRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previou-s  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlema  n  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
introducing,  along  with  m  i 
colleague  from  New  York 
ing  bill  designed  to  mak* 
Home  Administration  run  il 
grams  work  more  effect 
ciently  both  for  low-inccfcne 
dents,  and  for  the  gener  il 
is  a  major  bill  simply  beca  ise 
a  major  problem — the  ho  ising 
low-income  rural  America  ns 
not    involve    vast    additi  jnal 
money,  nor  will  it  solve  t  le 
all  those  who  need  housing 
cities  and  towns 
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It  does  however,  attempt  to  insure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  resources 
available  to  those  who  most  need  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urgently  need  more, 
and  better  rural  housing  programs.  While 
this  Nation  has,  for  the  past  decade,  con- 
centrated on  the  problems  of  the  inner 
city  and  urban  communities,  the  rural 
community  has  lost  ground.  This  legis- 
lation reflects  the  needs  of  smaller  com- 
munities and  rural  areas  where  the  needs 
are  scattered,  but  nonetheless  similar  to 
the  urban  centers. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  this  bill  are 
individually  minor  amendments  designed 
to  more  explicitly  State  congressional 
intent  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  will 
be  any  particular  objection  either  by  my 
colleagues  or  by  the  Administration. 

Other  provisions,  however,  may  en- 
gender some  comment  and  it  will  be 
worthwhile,  before  discussing  them,  to 
put  the  rural  housing  problem  in  focus. 

The  1974  annual  housing  survey  dis- 
closed that  rural  areas — towns  of  under 
2,500  and  open  counti-y — had  27  percent 
of  all  occupied  housing  units,  but  63  per- 
cent of  all  units  lacked  plumbing:  58 
percent  of  all  units  lacked  kitchens. 
What  is  more,  34  percent  of  all  over- 
crowded units  are  in  rural  areas.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  this  same  rural  housing 
stock  lacked  any  roof  or  attic  insulation, 
yet  rural  incomes  are  significantly  lower 
than  urban  incomes  and  fuel  costs  often 
higher. 

Stated  in  human  terms,  there  are  1.9 
million  families  in  rural  areas  living  in 
housing  which  lacks  plumbing  facilities; 
1.4  million  families  without  kitchens;  1.3 
million  families  are  overcrowded,  with 
more  than  1  person  per  room;  3.9  mil- 
lion families  without  attic  or  roof  insula- 
tion; and  7.8  million  families  without 
storm  windows  or  other  protective  win- 
dow covering.  Some  13  million  rural  fam- 
ilies live  in  houses  with  some  structural 
deficiencies  as  leaky  roofs,  holes  in  the 
floor  or  walls,  or  other  major  problems. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  rural  hous- 
ing problem.  It  is  largely  a  hidden  prob- 
lem. It  is  easy  to  overlook  a  town  of  3.000 
people  when  the  media  and  the  Govern- 
ment focus  on  the  problems  of  the  New 
York  cities  of  this  Nation.  But  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  rural  Americans  are  acute, 
and  the  ability  of  significant  numbers  of 
rural  citizens  to  improve  their  housing 
without  assistance  is  very  limited. 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was 
enacted  to  provide  that  assistance,  and 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  in 
USDA  was  charged  with  its  administra- 
tion. While  there  have  been  a  great  many 
amendments  since  1949,  by  no  means  all 
of  them  have  been  implemented,  and  the 
record  since  1969  is  tragic.  It  shows  up 
best.  I  think,  in  the  numbers  of  housing 
loans  made  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  50.2  percent  of  the 
rural  housing  loans  made  by  FmHA  went 
to  families  with  gross  incomes  of  less 
than  $6,000,  and  1.9  percent  went  to  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over. 
In  fiscal  year  1976.  10.3  percent  of  the 
rural  housing  loans  went  to  families  with 
less  than  $6,000  income,  and  35.9  percent 
went  to  those  with  incomes  over  $10,000. 


Based  again  on  the  1974  Annual  Hous- 
ing Survey,  38  percent  of  all  rural  fami- 
lies with  incomes  below  $6,000  need  spe- 
cial help  in  obtaining  new  housing.  This 
bill  addresses  that  need  in  several  ways. 
It  makes  clear  that  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  in  rural  areas  are  fully 
eligible  for  services  offered  by  FmHA— 
sections  2  and  9— removing  any  ambigu- 
ity that  may  in  the  past  have  made  the 
agency  reluctant  to  extend  all  necessary 
services  to  this  group  of  potential  bene- 
ficisiriC'S 

Pour  sections  of  the  bill— 10-1 1-12- 
13 — are  administrative  changes  which 
will  tend  to  insure  that  services  go  to 
low-income  families,  when  and  where 
needed.  Pour  other  technical — 7-16-17- 
18 — changes  will  tend  to  make  land  for 
building  more  readily  available  for  low- 
income  housing. 

Four  provisions — 2-4-5-19 — deal  with 
the  problem  of  delinquencies  and  fore- 
closures and  their  timely  prevention. 

Other  sections  direct  this  $7  billion 
agency  to  conduct  its  own  research  pro- 
gram into  rural  problems;  and  author- 
izes the  continuation  of  all  its  pro- 
grams— which  would  otherwise  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year. 

Three  final  provisions  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  in  more  detail.  Section  3  of  the 
bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish an  escrow  system  which  would  per- 
mit— but  not  require— borrowers  to  pay 
their  property  taxes  and  insurance  on  a 
monthly  basis,  just  as  you  and  I  do. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  PmHA,  which 
made  123,000  loans  to  homeowners  last 
year,  does  not  have  an  escrow  procedure 
for  its  borrowers. 

It  is  the  largest  home  mortgage  lender 
in  the  country  without  such  a  system. 

Yet  while  the  Congress  in  1974  specif- 
ically authorized  the  establishment  of 
such  accounts,  PmHA  has  done  nothing. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  family  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet  on  an  income  of  $6,- 
50C  a  year  may  become  delinquent  at 
years  end  when  faced  with  a  combined 
tax  and  insurance  bill  of  $400  and  $500 
or  even  more?  Such  payments  are  not 
unusual  in  this  period  of  rising  property 
taxes,  but  they  are  disastrous  to  low- 
income  families. 

Congress  also  in  1974  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  institute  in  rural  rental 
housing  the  same  rent  supplement  pro- 
visions available  to  urban  renters.  Brief- 
ly stated,  it  would  insure  that  certain 
low  income  tenants  in  PmHA  financed 
rental  projects  need  pay  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  adjusted  annual  in- 
come for  rent.  The  then  Secretary  chose 
not  to  implement  the  program.  This  bill 
would,  as  in  the  case  of  the  escrow  pro- 
vision, direct  the  Secretary  to  institute 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

Finally  section  14  of  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1977  would  establish  a  new 
type  of  homeownership  subsidy  progi*am. 
Homeownershlp  has  become  a  realistic 
alternative  for  fewer  and  fewer  rural 
households  over  the  last  several  years. 
The  average  initial  PmHA  Section  502 
loan  in  fliscal  year  1969  was  $10,083  and 
at  1 -percent  interest  required  an  annual 
mortgage  payment  of  $360.  By  1976  the 
average  initial   502  loan  had  risen  to 
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$21,470  with  an  annual  payment  at  1 
percent  interest  of  $765.  Taxes  and  utility 
costs  have  increased  at  an  even  higher 
rate  in  most  areas  of  the  country.  By 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  average  gross  an- 
nua] income  for  all  502  recipients  had 
climbed  to  $8,741  and  the  continuing 
nationwide  trend  of  increasing  land  and 
construction  costs,  promises  to  send  this 
figure  further  upward. 

In  short,  section  502  interest  credit 
loans  no  longer  can  effectively  serve  low 
income  rural  families.  In  those  few  in- 
stances where  they  do  it  is  because  of 
unusual  circumstances,  such  as  very 
low  tax  and  utility  costs.  Or  it  is  because 
of  some  other  cost  saving  scheme,  such 
as  mutual  self-help  housing  or  subsidized 
manpower  programs.  The  impact  of  these 
devices  is  almost  negligible  in  comparison 
with  the  overall  need. 

This  amendment  would  authorize 
FmHA  to  subsidize  the  diflference  be- 
tween 15  percent  of  annual  gross  income 
of  a  very  low  income  household  and  the 
costs  of  principal  and  interest,  property 
taxes,  insurance,  utilities  and  mainte- 
nance. This  minimum  payment  by  the 
low  income  household  is  the  same 
amount  as  required  under  the  HUD  sec- 
tion 8  program  for  rental  units. 

To  insure  that  these  subsidy  costs  are 
restricted  to  shelter  costs  of  the  family 
and  that  the  family  does  not  gain  a 
windfall  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment by  selling  the  house  at  a  substan- 
tial profit,  this  section  would  allow 
FmHA  -to  recapture  subsidy  costs.  If  the 
low  income  family  were  to  sell  the  house 
at  a  profit,  a  portion  of  the  profit  would 
be  provided  to  the  seller  to  help  in  relo- 
cation. The  remainder,  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  subsidy  dollars  provided  by 
FmHA  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage, 
would  be  repaid  to  PmHA. 

I  believe  such  a  program  will  work, 
and  furthermore  will  be  less  expensive 
than  similar  programs  which  provide 
rental  units,  or  attempt  to  in  some  rural 
areas.  Homeownership  is  the  normal  cir- 
cumstance in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  in  part  because  of  historical  devel- 
opment, but  also  because  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically attractive  to  build  rental  com- 
plexes in  low  den.sity  population  areas. 
Developers  do  not  achieve  the  economics 
of  scale  in  either  construction  or  man- 
agement that  accrue  to  them  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

The  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977  is 
timely;  it  is  necessary;  indeed  I  suggest 
that  it  is  essential  if  the  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  continue,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to 
commit  itself  to  decent  housing  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  summary  of 
this  bill  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks : 

Summary  of  the  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1977 
section   1 — title 

May  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Housing  Act  of 
1977" 

SECTION     2 HOUSING     FOR     THE     ELDERLY     AND 

HANDICAPPED 

Unlike  legislation  on  HUD's  housing  pro- 
grams, which  mentions  "handicapped"  as 
being  eligible  for  certain  programs,  FmHA 
programs  do  not  specifically  include  the 
handicapped.  This  amendment  would  ensure 


that  the  handicapped  will  have  full  and 
equal  access  to  the  housing  programs  in  Title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Additional  in- 
centive for  this  amendment  stems  from  Sec- 
tion 504  for  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  which 
is  intended  to  ensure  nondiscrimination  on 
the  basis  of  handicap. 

"This  section  also  expands  the  definition 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  to  In- 
clude single  Individuals  living  together  or 
one  or  more  persons  living  with  someone  es- 
sential to  their  well-being. 

SECTION  3 — ESCROW  ACCOUNTS  FOR  PERIODIC 
PAYMENTS  OF  TAXES,  INSURANCE  AND  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

PmHA  is  the  only  major  home  mortgage 
lender  in  the  United  States  which  does  not 
provide  an  escrow  service  for  borrowers. 

Tills  amendment  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  system  of  escrow  ac- 
counts to  enable  borrowers  to  better  budget 
for  the  payment  of  taxes,  insurance,  and 
other  expenses.  The  present  authority  is  dis- 
cretionary, and  FmHA  has  so  far  failed  to 
implement  It.  The  amendment  would  help 
stabilize  home  repayment  ability  and  reduce 
delinquency,  foreclosure,  and  loss  of  homes. 
It  is  counseling  tool  consistent  with  FmHAs 
own  recommendations  for  more  counseling  In 
Its  "Review  of  Rural  Housing  Programs- 
June  15,  1973". 

Continuing  inflationary  pressures.  Includ- 
ing those  which  have  resulted  in  sharp  tax 
Increases,  have  exacerbated  the  need  for  an 
escrow  arrangement. 

SECTION   4 — RURAL   HOUSING  RESEARCH 

This  amendment  would  create  an  in-house 
research  capacity  at  FmHA,  and  would  direct 
It  to  focus  on  several  views  which  have  been 
largely  ignored  In  the  past.  These  Include 
the  needs  of  special  groups,  such  as  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  farmworkers,  and 
Indians;  rural  growth  patterns;  and  rural 
community  facilities  and  services.  It  also 
would  make  clear  that  FmHA's  research  man- 
date is  for  rural  housing  generally  and  not 
just  farm  housing. 

The  amendment  would  also  require  the 
Secretary  to  study  the  housing  problems  of 
migrant  farm  laborers,  whose  housing  prob- 
lems have  received  scant  attention  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  level.  The  study 
would  be  intended  to  see  if  existing  pro- 
grams can  be  made  flexible  enough  to  deal 
with  short-term  occupancies  or  if  new  ap- 
proaches are  necessary.  The  Secretary  would 
have  to  report  back  to  Congress  within  one 
year. 

SECTION    S — COMPENSATION    FOR    CONSTRUCTION 
DEFECTS 

Would  make  FmHA  responsible  for 
remedying  construction  defects  determined 
to  be  necessary  within  eighteen  months  after 
purchase  of  any  new  structure. 

Repairs  would  be  made  as  soon  as  deter- 
mined to  be  needed.  If  subsequently  found 
not  to  be  the  fault  of  the  builder  or  any 
FmHA  Inspector,  the  cost  would  be  added  to 
the  loan.  Similar  authority  already  exists  for 
HUD. 

SECTION  6 — FORECLOSURE  PREVENTION 

Would  require  notice  to  all  borrowers  of 
the  moratorium  provisions  of  Section  505  of 
the  original  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

That  .section,  never  effectively  imple- 
mented, permits  the  Secretary  "to  grant  a 
moratorium  upon  the  payment  of  Interest 
and  principal  .  .  .  upon  a  showing  by  the 
borrower  that  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  he  is  unable  to  continue  making 
payments  .  .  .  without  unduly  Impairing  his 
.standard  of  living  .  .  ." 

This  provision  simply  makes  certain  bor- 
rowers suffering  misfortune  receive  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  showing  required  to  re- 
ceive relief. 


SECTION     7 LIMITATION     ON     ADMINISTRATIVI 

AUTHORITY 

This  limitation  on  the  Secretary's  rule- 
making authority  is  intended  to  eliminate  a 
proposed  new  policy  or  any  future  policy  for 
site  development  which  would  preclude 
FmHA  financing  of  new  subdivisions  which 
are  not  contiguous  to  an  existing  community 
with  water,  sewer,  and  other  services  already 
in  place.  While  this  proposed  policy  makes 
sense  In  a  majority  of  situations,  the  rule's 
Inflexibility  would  prevent  FmHA  from  pro- 
viding assistance  in  the  other  situations 
where  FmHA  should  be  permitted  to  operate. 
Some  examples  are: 

1.  where  there  are  no  avaUable  sites  which 
can  be  purchased  at  a  price  FmHA-eligible 
families  can  afford  or  which  will  be  appraised 
by  FmHA  at  an  acceptable  level; 

2.  where  zoning  or  housing  size  require- 
ments within  the  municipal  limits  preclude 
FmHA  activity; 

3.  where  the  community  does  not  have  cen- 
tral sewage  facilities,  and  avaUable  sites 
within  that  community  do  not  meet  PmHA, 
state,  or  local  health  standards  for  individual 
septic  systems; 

4.  where  minority  people  have  historically 
been  prevented  from  buying  homes  inside  the 
town  and  the  minority  population  Is  located 
hi  areas  outside  the  town; 

5.  where  the  areas  only  "growth  center"  is 
too  large  to  be  eligible  to  be  included  in  the 
PmHA  service  area,  but  there  are  no  other 
established  communities  nearby; 

6.  where  building  the  subdivision  on  the 
edge  of  an  established  community  might 
lead  to  "rural  sprawl";  and  * 

7.  where  rehabilitation  assistance  is  needed 
in  an  existing  subdivision  which  Is  in  open 
country  and  failure  to  provide  FmHA  assist- 
ance would  doom  the  subdivision  by  prevent- 
ing any  improvement. 

SECTION     8 ASSISTANCE     AUTHORIZATIONS 

Would  extend  all  expiring  authorizrations, 
and  in  most  cases,  provide  some  increase. 
Specifically  the  section  would: 

1.  Section  504  Home  Repair  Loans  and 
Grants;  provide  SlOO  million  for  three  years. 

2.  Section  516  Farm  Labor  Housing  Grants; 
provide  $100  mUllon  for  three  years. 

3.  Section  506  Rural  Housing  Research: 
provide  $1  million  each  year  for  three  years. 

4.  Section  514  Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans; 
authorize  $50  million  in  loans  each  year. 

5.  Section  515  Rural  Rental  Housing;  con- 
tinue the  present  unlimited  authorization 
through  1930. 

6.  Section  523  Self-Help  Technical  Assist- 
ance Grants;  authorize  $20  million  In  grants 
each  year.  • 

7.  Section  523  Self-Help  Site  Loans;  au- 
thorize $5  million  in  loans  each  year. 

8.  Section  525  Technical  Assistance  Grants 
and  Seed  Money  Loans;  provide  $10  million 
annually  for  each  of  these  two  programs. 

SECTION    9 — CONGREGATE    HOUSING    FOR    ELDERLY 
AND     HANDICAPPED     FAMILIES 

This  amendment  would  make  clear  that 
congregate  housing  with  common  dining 
areas  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  may 
be  built  with  FmHA  515  funds.  Since  this  had 
not  been  expressly  provided  for  in  the  past. 
FmHA  has  refused  to  allow  such  housing, 
often  essential  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  handicapped. 

SECTION  10 FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  PRO- 
VIDE LOW-RENT  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM 
LABOR 

The  farm  labor  housing  grant  program 
(Section  516)  was  instituted  by  Congress  to 
provide  low-rent  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor.  Congre.ss  recognized  that  to  make  this 
program  available  to  farmworkers,  a  variety 
of  groups  and  organizations  would  have  to 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  farm  labor  housing 
funds  including,  ".  .  .  any  State  or  poUtical 
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subdivision  thereof  or  any 
Uc  or  private  nonprofit 
porated  within  the  State,  or 
organization    of    farmworkers 
within  the  State.  .  .  ." 

The    Intent    to    allow    priv 
worker  nonprofit  organizations 
this  assistance  has  been  subver 
Instruction    444.6,    which    glvei 
grant  funds  to  public  bodies.  Tl 
areas  with  a  need  for  farm 
without  a  housing  authority 
housing  authorities  which 
farm  labor  housing.   Farn 
in  areas  without  a  housing  au 
one  that  refuses  to  sponsor  ' 
ing  should  not  be  penalized, 
funding   applications   should 
marlly    upon    need.    Therefore 
nonprofit    organizations   shouli 
ered  on  an  equal  basis  with  pu 
applying  for  farm  labor  housln ; 
amendment  would  accomplish 

SECTION     11 PBOVIDING    THAT     6 

INSURED    RURAL    HOUSING    LOAN 
INCOME     FAMILIES 

This   amendment   would 
less  than  60  percent  of  all 
502  single  family  and  Section 
loans  go  to  low-Income  famllU  s 
by  the  Secretary.  Up  to  this  p- 
FmHA  appropriations  bill  has 
guage  to  do  this.  Placing  this 
the  authorizing  legislation 
Intent  of  Congress  that  these 
those  most  In  need  of  decent 
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SECTION     12 AVAILABILITY    OF    RTfR 

'  FUNDS 

This  section  would  require  ihe  Secretary 
to  allocate  funds  to  assure  ma  ;lmum  avail- 
ability and  use  during  peak  construction 
periods. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1976  the  u|e 
allocations  was  Implemented  In 
tlon  502  and  Section  515  prografns 
totally  unworkable  in  the  515 
was   dropped,    while   contlnuin ; 
502.  The  result  was  chaos.  Applicants 
waiting  lists  were  forced  to  w 
processing.     Many     builders, 
dwellings  under  the  FmHA  conjlltlonal 
mltment    program,    found 
completed  units  and  no  way 
processing    for   potential    buyers 
rapidly  advance  through  a  wal  ting 
has  been  dramatically  afTectec 
quotas. 

SECTION    13 CHANCES  IN  CUARAIItEED  HOUSING 

LOAN    PROGRAM 


Would  limit  this  guarantee 
with  above  moderate  Incomes, 
antee    authority    from    loan 
provide  for  processing  by 
offices. 
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SECTION     14 — HOMEOWNERS    SU 
AND   MODERATE   INCOME 

This  amendment   would   au 
to  subsidize  the  difference  be 
annual  gross  Income  and  the 
clpal  and  Interest,  property  ta^es 
utilities   and    maintenance, 
payment  by  the  low  Income 
same  amount  as  required  for 
come  households  under  the 
rental  program. 

To  insure  that  these  subsld 
strlcted  to  shelter  costs  of 
that  the  family  does  not  gain 
the  expense  of  the  government 
house   at   a  substantial   profit, 
would  allow  FmHA  to  recapt 
subsidy  costs.  If  the  low  Incoiie 
to  sell  the  house  gaining  a 
to  lOC^;    of  the  subsidy  doUap 
FmHA  over  the  life  of  the 
portion  of  the  profit  could  be 
FmHA.  The  seller  would  be 
tain  his  equity  and  a  portlor 
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to  relocate  In  comparable  housing  or  facili- 
ties which  the  seller  and  his  family  finds 
suitable  to  their  needs. 

SECTION    15 RURAL    RENTAL    ASSISTANCE 

This  amendment  would  require  that  the 
rent  supplement  program  enacted  In  1974  be 
Implemented.  It  Inserts  "shall"  for  "may". 
The  amendment  would  make  clear  that  occu- 
pants In  congregate  and  cooperative  housing 
would  qualify  under  the  program.  It  would 
make  sure  that  the  tenant  pays  25%  of  ad- 
justed annual  income,  as  determined  for  the 
major  homeownershlp  and  rental  programs. 
The  amendment  would  clarify  that  any  farm 
labor  housing,  financed  with  a  loan  or  a 
grant/loan  combination,  could  receive  rent 
supplement  assistance  In  100 '^;  of  the  units. 

Finally.  It  would  increase  the  percentage 
of  family  units  which  could  be  assisted,  to 
40%  in  any  project. 

SECTION    16 MUTUAL   AND   SELF-HELP   HOUSING 

Would  authorize  site  loans  to  Section  623 
self-help  grantees  for  the  purchase  of  sites 
as  well  as  options. 

SECTION    17 SITE    LOAN    CHANCES 

This  amendment  Is  to  provide  for  profit 
and  limited  profit  developers  In  rural  areas 
access  to  capital  In  order  to  provide  des- 
perately needed  improved  building  sites. 
This  is  done  by  extending  the  guarantee  au- 
thority to  the  site  development  program. 
Private  lenders  will  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  this  purpose  because  of  the 
Incentive  of  guarantees.  The  amendment 
specifies  that  servicing  for  such  loans  will 
be  made  from  the  state  FmHA  office  to  be 
sure  that  the  main  attention  of  the  coun- 
try offices  Is  focused  on  the  direct  loan  pro- 
grams, which  serve  the  lower  Income  fami- 
lies. 

SECTION   1^ — TITLE  INSURANCE  FOR  REMOTE 
CLAIMS   OR  ENCUMBRANCES 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  loans  on  land  where  private 
insurance  companies  will  not  provide  title 
insurance  solely  because  of  remote  outstand- 
ing claims  or  encumbrances  on  title. 

SECTION    19 ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Would  mandate  use  of  energy  conserving 
construction  techniques,  materials  and 
standards  in  all  new  housing  financed  by 
PmHA;  and,  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
encourage  the  use  of  locally  available,  alter- 
native space  heating  systems  for  new  or  re- 
habilitated housing. 

SECTION    20 ATTORNEY'S    FEES 

Would  permit  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
for  persons  and  organizations  seeking  to  en- 
force rights  under  FmHA  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. It  is  limited  to  payment  for  work  nor- 
mally done  by  attorney's,  and  not  that  of 
developers,  packagers,  etc. 
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reflected  in  the  bill  titles  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  in  the  body  of  the  legisla- 
tion. This  situation  has  been  extremely 
misleading  to  the  public  and  to  Members 
of  Congress,  and  has  denied  interested 
persons  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  legislative  decisionmaking  process  by 
expressing  their  opinions  to  their  elected 
representatives. 

For  example,  on  February  7.  I  dis- 
covered that  House  Joint  Resolution  227, 
which  was  titled  as  an  "urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration,"  contained  a 
major  funding  provision  for  ERDA 
which  included  over  $5.5  billion  tied  to 
nuclear  research  and  development.  The 
only  mention  of  the  provision  contained 
in  the  bill's  title  was  the  phrase  "and  for 
other  purposes"  and  the  only  amount 
mentioned  in  either  the  title  or  the  body 
was  the  sum  $6,400,000.  The  actual 
amount  being  appropriated  was  closer  to 
$7,006,400,000. 

Recently,  on  March  17,  the  House  con- 
sidered H.R.  4088,  the  fiscal  year  1978  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  While  pre- 
paring for  the  debate  on  this  bill,  I  dis- 
covered an  authorization  for  a  super- 
sonic transport  which  was  referred  to 
solely  in  the  committee  report,  but  en- 
tirely omitted  from  the  text  of  the  bill 
being  considered  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  to  be  most  in- 
appropriate to  have  presented  to  us  leg- 
islation so  obfuscated  that  it  is  Impos- 
sible upon  a  reading  of  the  bill  to  tell 
precisely  what  it  is  that  a  Member  is 
voting  on.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  correct  this  problem  by  requir- 
ing the  title  of  each  legislative  matter  to 
contain  sufficient  information  to  advise 
us  of  its  contents. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  TO  CONTAIN 
TITLES  ACCURATELY  REFLECT- 
ING CONTENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss  »  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  487) 
to  require  that  all  bills  and  resolutions 
introduced  for  consideration  by  the 
House  contain  titles  which  accurately 
reflect  the  contents  including  the  spe- 
cific amounts  of  authorizations  and  ap- 
propirations  contained  therein. 

In  recent  months  several  legislative 
matters  have  come  before  us  for  con- 
sideration and  vote  which  have  con- 
tained major  provisions  which  were  not 
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EXDDD  SUPPORTS  HANDICAPPED 
DEMONSTRATION  FOR  ANTIDIS- 
CRIMINATION REGTDliATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
dramatic  confrontation  now  taking  place 
between  several  hundred  handicapped 
persons  who  are  sitting-in  at  the  HEW 
building  across  the  street  from  the  Capi- 
tol and  Secretary  Califano  who  has  re- 
fused to  approve  Federal  regulations  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  against  the  han- 
dicapped. 

I  support  the  brave  eflforts  of  these 
handicapped  persons  who  are  doing  noth- 
ing more  than  asking  HEW  to  make  good 
on  the  promise  of  protection  against  dis- 
crimination which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  over  3  years  ago  when  it 
passed  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  is  enough.  The  35 
million  handicapped  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion must  not  be  forced  to  wait  any  long- 
er before  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights  to  a  job.  good  education  and 
adequate  health  care  that  the  rest  of  our 
citizens  have.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  the 
world's  richest  Nation  continues  to  up- 
hold barriers  which  prevent  the  handi- 


capped from  obtaining  their  fair  share 
of  the  benefits  of  our  society. 

In  an  investigation  which  I  initiated  in 
May  of  1975,  GAO  discovered  that  "in 
essence  section  504" — this  is  the  section 
of  the  RehabiUtation  Act  which  prohibits 
discrimination  against  the  handicapped 
in  programs  or  activities  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance — "had  not  yet 
been  implemented  as  of  June  1975"  and 
that  two  executive  departments  were 
completely  unaware  of  the  requirements 
of  section  504.  Citing  the  conclusions  of 
that  report.  I  wrote  then  President  Ford 
in  October  of  1975  asking  that  he  imme- 
diately initiate  an  Executive  order  giv- 
ing HEW  responsibility  for  enforcement 
of  section  504.  I  was  very  encouraged 
when  President  Ford  acted  on  my  re- 
quest and  issued  Executive  Order  11914. 

Almost  a  year  has  now  passed  since 
the  President  issued  his  Executive  order 
requiring  HEW  to  develop  regulations 
implementing  section  504.  Despite  this 
Presidential  action,  extensive  public 
comment  and  support  and  indepth  study, 
former  HEW  Secretary  David  Mathews 
failed  to  sign  the  regulations  before  leav- 
ing office. 

When  Secretary  Califano  took  office  he 
expressed  basic  support  for  the  regula.- 
tions  but  then  established  a  task  force 
to  review  the  more  controversial  ele- 
ments of  them.  Although  he  gave  the 
task  force  a  deadline  of  March  17,  by 
which  they  were  to  report  back  to  him, 
the  task  force  only  very  recently  com- 
pleted its  work. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Califano  is  re- 
ported to  be  considering  major  changes 
which  would  permit  him,  in  certain  cases, 
to  waive  the  requirement  that  recipients 
of  Federal  assistance  make  the  facilities 
in  which  they  provide  their  services  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  regulations  must 
not  be  weakened.  Instead,  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  help  re- 
cipients with  the  cost  of  making  their  fa- 
cilities accessible  to  the  handicapped.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  more  than  reimbursed  for  its  expense 
by  the  increased  tax  revenues  and  re- 
duced welfare  costs  that  would  result 
from  having  handicapped  citizens  be- 
come active,  productive  contributors  to 
our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
communicate  their  support  for  these  reg- 
ulations and  the  handicapped  protest  to 
the  White  House  and  to  Secretary  Cali- 
fano. No  further  delays  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  important  legislation, 
now  3  years  old,  should  be  tolerated.  All 
handicapped  Americans  are  watching 
our  action;  we  must  not  let  them  down. 


REMARKS  AT  A  TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER  HONORING  CLEMENT  J. 
ZABLOCKI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•  Mr,  RosTENKOwsKi)  Is  recognlzcd  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Tuesday,  March  29,  I  had  the  honor 
to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  tes- 


timonial dinner  honoring  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Clement  J.  Zablocki.  chairman  of 
the  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  dinner  was  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Division  01  the 
Polish  American  Congress.  The  dinner 
was  attended  by  well  over  300  persons, 
including  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  honored  guests,  including  my 
good  friend,  Ed  Piszek,  the  president  of 
the  Copernicus  Society  of  America.  The 
main  speaker  of  the  evening  was  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  James  Michener. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity 
between  James  Michener  and  Clem 
Zablocki.  They  both  have  several  Inter- 
ests in  common.  One  of  them  is  the 
world.  James  Michener  is  fascinated  by 
it  and  by  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
Clem  Zablocki.  every  day  of  his  life, 
carefully  watches  it  and  analyzes  its 
growth  in  peace  and  in  freedom.  Both 
of  them  share  the  same  compassion  for 
the  underprivileged  and  the  oppressed. 
Almost  one  year  ago.  Speaker  "Tip" 
O'Neill  and  I  had  the  honor  to  be  given 
a  special  tour  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Krakow.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
have  also  visited  this  truly  magnificent 
institution,  perhaps  the  most  visible  ex- 
pression of  goodwill  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  people  of  Poland. 
No  one  man  has  done  more,  has  been 
more  responsible  for  the  creation  and  the 
continuation  of  this  hospital  than  our 
good  friend,  Clem  Zablocki,  That  day 
last  April  proved  to  be  a  very  moving 
experience  for  me.  Everywhere  that 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  I  went,  in  the 
wards,  in  the  operating  rooms,  we  were 
continually  asked  the  same  question: 
"Did  we  know  Congressman  Zablocki?" 
The  doctors,  the  nurses,  and  especially 
the  children  all  said,  "Please  say  hello 
to  Congressman  Zablocki."  Clem  Za- 
blocki did  not  know  it.  but  he  received 
hundreds  of  testimonials  that  day.  Most 
of  them  came  from  very  small,  very  sick 
Polish  children.  And  knowing  Clem  the 
way  I  do.  I  can  assure  you  that  eaxdi  of 
those  kind  words  meant  more  to  him 
than  the  generous  tributes  he  received 
last  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  insert  into  the  Record  Clem  Zablocki's 
remarks  of  last  Tuesday.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent speech  which  clearly  indicates 
Clem's  strong  views  on  the  role  of  the 
Congress  in  international  relations.  I 
would  also  like  to  place  into  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  president 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress  and  the 
Polish  National  Alliance.  Al.  my  Chicago 
neighbor,  a  former  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  con- 
tinues to  be  an  outstanding  champion  of 
human  rights. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  keynote 
address  was  given  by  the  distinguished 
author,  James  Michener.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  addresses  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  nice  things  he  says  about 
Clem  Zablocki,  but  also  for  what  he  says 
about  the  present  state  of  world  affairs. 

The  remarks  follow: 


Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki's  Speech 

Thank  you  very  much  my  big  town  friend 
from  the  suburb  of  Chicago  Dan  Rostenkow- 
skl.  Very  reverend  Reverend  Clergy,  my  con- 
gressional colleagues,  distinguished  friends 
In  the  State  Department,  military  and  exec- 
utive branch,  and  other  departments  of  our 
Government,  the  national  local  representa- 
tives of  the  PAC,  President  of  Washington 
Metropolitan  Division — Jan  Kanty  Mlska, 
Aloysius  Mazewski,  my  good  friend  Ed  Piszek, 
President  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
Mr.  Michener,  Msgr.  Malanowskl,  Rev. 
Smyczyk,  and  all  of  you  my  dear  friends. 

Let  me  say  it  Is  indeed  a  great  personal 
privilege  to  be  here  and  to  hear  such  fine 
things.  Dan,  of  course  you've  heard.  It's  bet- 
ter to  be  a  big  fish  In  a  small  pond  than  a 
small  fish  In  a  big  pond  and  as  I  outgrew  my 
size  In  Milwaukee  and  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  me,  they  sent  me  to  Washington  and 
although  I  did  not  grow  physically  and  I 
must  say  I  don't  believe  everything  that  was 
said  this  evening,  I  stUl  did  like  to  hear  It. 

My  friends,  your  kind  and  generous  words, 
your  very  presence  impresses  me  deeply.  I 
am  overwhelmed  and  almost  speechless,  but 
did  you  ever  see  a  politician  that  was  ever 
speechless?  I  would  be  remiss,  however.  If  I 
did  not  express  my  special  thanks  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Division  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  to  the  working 
committee  headed  by  Its  President  Mr.  Jan 
Kanty  Mlska,  and  all  the  individuals  and 
organizations  who  cooperated  and  assisted 
In  making  this  event  possible. 

I  know  there  are  too  many  to  single  out. 
I  wouldn't  even  attempt  to  dare  to  try,  but 
I  know  many  of  you  come  from  far  and  dis- 
tant places.  This  moves  me.  I  am  heart- 
warmed.  I  sincerely  appreciate  this  display 
of  confidence  In  me — it  will  serve  as  a  further 
incentive — as  I  take  on  additional  and  im- 
portant responsibilities  now.  The  memory 
of  this  evening  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  your  support  and  faith  In  me.  I  assure 
you  that  your  faith  will  not  be  betrayed. 
These  festivities  and  your  expressions  of  beet 
wishes  and  congratulations  are  Indeed  heart- 
warming. 

And  as  I  sat  there  listening  to  them,  I  saw 
those  flowers,  I  met  so  many  of  the  clergy, 
I  saw  the  candles  and  as  my  pipe  began  to 
smell  more  like  Incense,  I  began  to  worry. 
I  worried  since  I  knew  I've  had  it.  Tou  only 
hear  such  nice  things  when  people  can't  hear 
them,  and  I  was  wondering  as  I  was  already 
dreaming  ...  I  am  human  enough  to  enjoy 
hearing  them.  But  It  Is  my  understanding 
and  perception  that  the  honors  bestowed  are 
on  the  office  I  hold — and  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Important  International  Relations 
Committee.  Yes  Mr.  Michener — I  undertake 
some  very  serious  obligations  and  responsi- 
billties.  But  let  me  say  after  an  18  year 
apprenticeship  as  ranking  member  of  that 
Committee,  over  the  years  that  Dr.  Tom  Mor- 
gan was  chairman — let  me  assure  you  that  I 
am  well  prepared  and  will  conduct  myself 
and  administer  my  duties  In  a  manner  which 
win  continue  to  earn  your  respect  and 
support. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  of  Polish 
descent — proud  that  the  blood  of  KoSciuszko 
and  Pulaski  flows  in  my  veins — proud  that 
the  land  of  my  ancestors  contributed  so 
much  to  science,  art,  culture,  music,  litera- 
ture— and  yes — Christianity.  To  name  a  few: 
Madame  Sklodowska-Curle,  Kopernlk,  Cho- 
pin, Paderewski,  Sienklewlcz. 

My  goals  in  the  past  have  always  been 
based  on  the  motto — "God,  country,  hon- 
or"— so  I  pledge  to  you  this  evening — It  Is 
my  resolve  to  continue  In  that  spirit — God, 
country,  honor,  especially  since  my  respon- 
sibilities In  the  Congress  are  even  more  chal- 
lenging and  Important,  toward  that  end,  in 
all  humility,  I  solicit  your  encouragement. 
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and    most    es;  eclally    your 


accompli  shments 


your    counsel 
prayers. 

Let  me  say  that  many  asked 
referred  to  my  humble 
the  years.  In  the  past  agreements 
that  Congress  never  even 
times  the  State  Department  was 
That  Is  changed  by  the  Case- 
law.  Future  presidents,  this 
not    make    executive 
advising  Congress.  Yes,  I'm  proi^ 
Powers  Act  which  restored  to 
responsibility    that    the 
Congress,  that  only  Congress 
presidents  could  not  get  us 
fllcts  without  the  approval  of 

Yes,  there  will  be  other 
will  have  to  make.  And  today 
this  President — President  Cartel 
crat  and  I  am  a  Democrat 
cles  will  change.  Yes,  President 
President  and  thus  far  he  and 
tratlon  have  demonstrated  the 
suit  and  seek  the  advice  of 
add,  to  that  end  as  long  as 
sure  there  will  be  the  full 
gress.  But  Democrat  or  no 
assiu-e  you  that  I  will  as  cbalrmah, 
the  past,  guard  very  thoroughly 
sibllltles,  the  obligations,  the 
Congress  will  have,  the  Input 
will  have  in  the  International 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  We 
qulsh  that  oversight,  we  will 
we  will  always  be  watchful, 
the  people's  representatives  anc 
assist  the  President,  we  want  to 
nershlp  with  an  executive  brand 
we  can  assure  that  the  progress 
try  and  for  peace  in  the  work 
become   a  reality.   Yes,   Mr. 
others  with  you  who  have  spofte 
appreciate  your  very,  very  kln(  1 
the  Job  is  a  big  one  and  I  shall 
counsel,  solicit  your  advice  an( ; 
clally  your  prayers.   Again  my 
heartfelt    thanks    to    the 
Congress  and  all  of  you  in 
saying:  "Bog  zaplac" — May  Gkxi 
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Remarks   by   Hon.   Alotsius 
Presdjent      op      the      POLISt 
Congress 

Mr.   Chairman,   distinguished 
and  Mrs.  Zablockl,  our  honore  is 
Fathers,  and  ladies  and  gentleiien 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  tc 
day.  My  speech  will  be  very  shor  ; 
a  few  things  to  say  and  In 
really  have  to  be  as  affluent 
and  as  able  and  capable  as  ai: 
gressmen  I  hear.  I  also  want 
opportunity  since  I  see  so  maty 
men    to    thank    them    for    voti  ig 
Polish   Veterans   Bill.   It   final^r 
reality. 

The  Washington  Metropolltai 
the   Polish-American   Congress 
accolade  for  arranging  this 
ner  in  honor  of  Congressman 
blocki  who  in  28  years  of  dedicat^ 
ly   visible  service   in   the   Hou£  3 
sentatlves  has  earned  the  positi  m 
ship  as  the  chairman  of  the  h 
tant    International    Relations 
This  position  is  indeed  Importan 
Congress  and  to  the  nation  and 
Zablocki  has  proved  his  qualities 
ship  and  his  grasp  of  internatlo  lal 
and  challenges  facing  our  natioi  i 
instances  of  his  effective,  bold 
Ing  Initiatives  and  actions  in 
foreign  relations  are  too  numeit>us 
into  in  a  brief  address. 

Therefore,  I  will  mention 
is  of  particular  interest  and 
Americans  of  Polish  origin 
and  independent  Poland  tts 
in  the  stability  of  East  Central 
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a  considerable  measure  of  our  national  se- 
curity is  involved.  It  was  through  Zablocki's 
initiative  and  dedicated  efforts  that  Con- 
gress adopted  a  resolution  requiring  that  all 
international  executive  agreements  con- 
cluded by  our  government  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  for  debate,  evaluation  and  accept- 
ance. Had  this  resolution  been  in  effect  in 
1945  the  Yalta  Agreement  would  not  have 
been  presented  to  the  American  nation  as  an 
accomplished  fact  and  perhaps  Europe  would 
not  have  been  divided  by  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  our  view  as  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
and  heritage,  or  as  we  are  frequently  refer- 
red to  as  American  Polonla,  this  testimonial 
dinner  in  honor  of  Zablockl  has  an  added 
significance.  To  us  this  dinner  is  a  focal  point 
which  brings  to  us  as  it  should  bring  to  our 
compatriots  of  other  origin  the  awarenes  of 
the  contributions  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
made  to  the  development  and  stability  of 
our  political  system.  Our  tradition  in  this 
area  goes  back  to  the  year  1619  when  James- 
town pioneers  from  Poland  won  their  strug- 
gle for  enfranchisement  and  through  their 
action  instituted  the  first  vocational  act  in 
America.  Our  participation  in  the  civic  af- 
fairs of  the  Republic  reaches  the  time  when 
Peter  Stadnicki  helped  to  finance  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  earned  words  of  thanks 
from  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  also  reaches  the  time  when  Albrecht 
Zaborowski  became  the  first  jvistice  in  what 
Is  now  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  and  his 
grandson  John  became  a  member  of  the  Ber- 
gen County  Committee  of  Correspondents. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  Republic 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  distinguished 
themselves  in  many  executive  positions  on 
the  state  and  local  levels,  in  the  Judiciary, 
in  education,  and  in  arts  and  sciences.  To- 
day we  have  many  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
eminently  qualified  by  education,  experience 
and  qualities  of  leadership  to  serve  our  na- 
tion effectively  in  positions  of  responsibility, 
trust,  and  challenges. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  Just  recently. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  that  our  former  Ambas- 
sador Qronouski  will  be  named  as  chairman 
of  BIB.  I  don't  see  any  better  qualified  in- 
dividual that  understands  the  problems  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  Voice 
of  America  than  Ambassador  Gronouski. 

I  feel  it  is  our  duty  as  American  citizens 
to  support  those  radios  because  those  radios 
must  continually  beam  the  truth  beyond  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I  also  wish  at  this  time  to 
congratulate  President  Carter  on  his  strong 
stand  on  human  rights.  The  struggle  for  hu- 
man rights  and  our  support  for  those  who 
share  with  us  the  desire  for  a  truly  demo- 
cratic system  in  the  world  are  absolutely 
vital  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  this  world. 
We  must  also  Insist  that  Russia.  Poland  and 
other  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 
quit  violating  those  human  rights  provi- 
sions. Our  honored  guest  Congressman 
Zablocki  is  an  example  of  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice, dedication  and  commitment  Americans 
of  Polish  origin  and  heritage  can  bring  to  the 
civic  sector  of  our  nation  and  prove  to  our 
somewhat  cynical  and  disillusioned  younger 
generations  that  politics  could  be,  should 
be  and  in  fact  is  an  honorable  profession. 
This  to  us,  Americans  of  Polish  origin  and 
heritage.  Is  the  larger  meaning  of  this  testi- 
monial. We  are  happy  and  honored  that  this 
larger  meaning  is  today  centered  on  Clement 
Zablockl  who  eminently  deserves  our  tribute. 
Thank  you. 

Keynote  Address  by  James  A.  Michener 
Distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  clergy,  guests  who  have 
come  here  tonight  to  honor  an  outstand- 
ing  American. 

If  I  were  sitting  In  this  audience  I  would 
ask  myself,  why  Is  this  man  speaking  about 
Zablockl?  The  answers  are  very  simple.  I 
served  on  a  national  commission  wliich  was 


supervised  by  the  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Zablockl  Is  now  chairman.  We  had  to  go 
before  him  for  our  funds,  for  our  approval, 
for  our  continuation.  I  was  on  the  commit- 
tee for  five  years  and  learned  from  the  peo- 
ple who  gave  us  Instructions  that  Zablocki 
was  the  man  to  watch  because  he  had  a 
very  solid,  sane  approach.  I  therefore  feel 
almost  as  if  I  were  one  of  his  constituents 
as  indeed  for  five  years  I  was.  I  came  to  know 
how  his  mind  worked,  what  he  was  in 
favor  of,  and  what  he  was  against.  And  I 
came  above  all  to  respect  him.  It  occurred 
to  me  in  the  middle  of  my  service  on  this 
commission  that  Zablockl  and  I  were  very 
similar.  He  in  the  governmental  area,  I 
as  a  private  citizen  In  that  we  were  both  con- 
cerned about  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs.  And  on  four  specific 
Items  I  found  myself  Involved  with  the  very 
things  that  he  was  involved  in. 

In  1956  I  participated  at  a  very  low  but 
intense  level  in  the  Hungarian  Revolution. 
I  saw  at  first  hand  the  complexities  of  the 
Dulles  Doctrine  that  the  United  States  stood 
ready  to  support  any  uprisings  that  might 
happen  In  the  countries  that  had  recently 
fallen  under  Russian  domination.  The 
United  States  never  said  that,  but  the  Idea 
was  abroad  that  that  was  our  doctrine  and 
when  the  harshness  of  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution erupted  we  all  saw  how  false  that 
assumption  was.  That  a  dreadfiU  affair  was 
happening  in  Budapest  and  we  were  simply 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  It.  And  this 
had  a  profound  impression  on  me.  I  served, 
as  you  know,  on  the  frontier  bringing  Hun- 
garian refugees  out  and  helping  get  them 
settled  m  this  country  and  elsewhere.  And 
again  and  again  I  was  asked,  why  didn't  you 
do  what  you  said  you  were  going  to  do? 
And  It  was  heartbreaking  to  tell  these  peo- 
ple who  had  struck  a  tremendoiis  blow  for 
freedom  that  they  had  misunderstood  what 
we  had  said. 

And  I  think  that  in  the  years  since  1966 
it  has  been  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  promulgate 
another  Dulles  Doctrine  which  we  either 
will  not  or  cannot  support.  And  on  no  man 
does  the  problem  of  holding  the  line  on 
this  fall  more  heavily  than  on  Clem  Za- 
blockl. He  must  be  careful  of  what  he  says. 
And  In  my  service  under  him  as  it  were, 
I  came  to  know  how  imperative  it  is  that  we 
keep  all  of  these  things  in  mind  and  in 
balance.  In  1963-64  I  was  given  the  rare 
opportunity  of  working  Intimately  with  the 
leaders  of  Israel.  And  with  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  surrounding  Arab  states. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  vital  intellectual 
experience  I  have  ever  had.  And  it  left  a  deep 
and  abiding  Impression  on  me.  I  have  sub- 
sequently written  about  It  In  a  score  of 
places.  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  values  In 
mind.  I  have  tried  to  be  an  honest  assessor 
of  this  and  I  would  not  say  that  I  had 
■succeeded.  I  think  almost  no  American  can 
l»lck  his  way  securely  through  this  terrible 
jungle  of  Middle  Eastern  affairs.  I  think 
we're  obligated  to  try.  I  think  we've  done  a 
good  Job  of  being  honest  about  it.  I  think 
we  have  been  evenhanded  In  the  phrase 
that  my  good  friend  and  neighbor  Bill  Scran- 
ton  introduced  to  the  dlspleasiu-e  of  many 
people.  I  see  the  Middle  East  as  a  cauldron. 

I  was  one  of  the  last  people  out  of  Beirut 
before  the  roof  fell  in.  We  all  knew  It  was 
going  to  fall  In.  There  was  no  way  of  escaping 
this.  And  one  feels  that  there  are  many  situ- 
ations like  this.  Well,  the  men  who  worked 
with  Zablockl  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
are  obligated  to  try  to  pick  their  way  care- 
fully through  this  maze  and  bring  some  sense 
of  order  into  It.  And  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  United  States  In  trying 
to  be  fair  to  both  sides  In  this  question  and 
to  urge  both  of  them  to  the  table  where  they 
can   discuss  without  warfare  the  problems 
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that  confront  them.  I  think  as  I  work  in 
these  fields  that  your  Congressman  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  I  have  a  sense  of  great 
tragedy  almost  as  I  look  at  Lebanon,  Cyprus, 
Northern  Ireland.  When  I  was  a  young  man 
I  thought  the  days  of  such  Internecine  strug- 
gle were  over.  I  thought  we  had  moved  onto 
new  plateaus  where  this  would  no  longer 
be  necessary.  Everything  I  believed  hopefully 
then  has  fallen  in  ashes.  We  live  in  a  much 
tougher  world  than  I  imagined  when  I  was 
young.  And  it  has  been  my  service  in  these 
areas  and  meeting  the  people  who  were  on 
the  firing  line  which  has  brought  this  truth 
home  to  me. 

Tonight  I  have  somewhat  the  same  hopes  I 
had  when  I  was  a  young  man.  I  think  that 
by  the  year  2000  we  are  going  to  have  resolved 
many  of  these  difficulties.  I  think  the  pres- 
sure of  population  and  communication  and 
interrelationship  will  dampen  some  of  these 
fires.  I  certainly  am  as  hopeful  as  I  was  the 
day  I  started  but  I  am  not  as  stupid  as  I 
was  then.  I  realize  it's  much  tougher  than 
I  thought.  I  have  an  enormous  respect  for 
men  like  your  Congressman  who  are  on  the 
firing  line  In  this  continuing  battle. 

In  1964  and  twice  later  I  had  the  great 
opportunity  of  spending  Intensive  periods  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  while  there  at  one 
extraordinary  conference  I  had  the  temerity 
to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  captive 
Baltic  states — Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania — 
about  which  I  have  always  had  deep  Inter- 
ests and  sometimes  deep  connections.  And 
I  was  like  the  little  boy  who  brings  a  skunk 
to  a  birthday  party.  These  were  things  that 
the  Russians  did  not  want  discussed.  Al- 
though they  certainly  are  on  the  world 
agenda.  They're  up  for  discussion  but  not  for 
intervention.  And  that  is  a  very  difficult 
posture  for  America  to  be  in.  To  want  to 
discuss  something  but  not  necessarily  to 
intervene   about   it. 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  in  this 
world  that  fall  virlthln  that  category.  And 
I  think  all  of  you  can  name  them.  I  could 
rattle  off  some  twenty  that  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  that  should  be  discussed  at  every 
level  and  our  attitudes  should  be  made 
known,  and  our  willingness  to  help  both 
sides  should  always  be  on  the  table,  but 
about  which  we  are  powerless  to  intervene 
on  an  operative  level.  Later  I  spent  eight 
weeks  in  South  Africa,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
countries  on  earth,  absolutely  heavenly  spot. 
With  a  variation  that  would  surprise  you, 
with  great  beautiful  areas  for  development, 
with  a  very  fine  black  and  white  population 
capable  of  developing  it.  An  area  that  re- 
minds me  of  the  best  parts  of  America.  One 
saw  there  again  the  enormous  tragedy  com- 
parable to  Cyprus,  Beirut,  and  Northern 
Ireland — an  almost  Insoluble  confrontation 
with  men  of  good  Intention  on  both  sides 
trying  vainly  to  find  some  way  out  of  this 
impasse.  And  again  this  Is  a  problem  which 
Is  going  to  fall  In  your  Congressman's  lap  for 
the  rest  of  his  tenure  In  Congress.  He  cannot 
escape  it. 

Finally,  some  years  ago  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  visiting  Red  China  on  a  rather 
intimate  level  and  meeting  many  of  the 
leaders  of  that  country  and  especially  many 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  echelon  people  who 
were  slugging  It  out  on  the  firing  line.  I  re- 
member one  evening  after  America  had  been 
kicked  around  rather  savagely  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  I  had 
a  meeting  with  the  head  of  what  would  be 
the  Chinese  Associated  Press.  And  we  got 
down  to  very  fundamental  levels  that  men  of 
comparable  occupation  can  often  do.  And  he 
wanted  to  know  exactly  what  we  were  think- 
ing   about    the    Rxissia -Chinese    confronta- 


tion. And  he  bad  been  rather  arrogant  with 
me  In  the  preceding  three  days.  Delightful 
man  and  an  even  more  delightful  wife,  ter- 
ribly bright  people.  They  knew  who  I  was, 
they  knew  what  I  stood  for,  they  were  heck- 
ling me  pretty  furiously  as  was  the  Chinese 
delegation  heckling  our  leaders.  And  I  got 
rather  angry  and  I  said,  "It's  very  simple. 
If  you  want  to  behave  this  way  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  leave  here  and  fly  to  Moscow  and 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  balance  is  going 
to  be  established." 

Believe  me,  for  the  next  two  days  we  had 
one  of  the  profoundest  conversations  I  have 
ever  had.  Did  I  really  mean  that?  Was  there 
a  possibility  of  an  American-Russian  rap- 
prochement? What  would  we  do  about  the 
Par  East?  What  would  we  do  about  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad?  I  got  an  introduc- 
tion to  Chinese  politics  that  was  invaluable 
and  he  wanted  It  that  way.  He  had  fotmd 
that  I  wasn't  kidding.  He  was  a  man  exactly 
like  me,  about  my  age,  about  my  same  back- 
ground. It  was  an  introduction  into  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Russian-Chinese  situation. 
And  again  I  came  away  feeling  quite  ignorant 
and  with  renewed  respect  for  those  men  In 
Washington  who  are  responsible  for  pick- 
ing their  way  through  this  Jungle. 

So,  accidentally  and  on  a  low  working  level 
I  have  been  toiling  In  the  same  garden  as 
Clem  Zablockl.  And  I  have  come  to  have 
enormous  respect  for  the  way  he  approaches 
these  problems  which  have  totally  baffled  me. 
One,  how  to  encovirage  the  captive  republics 
without  repeating  the  Dulles  error  of  over- 
anticipation.  Parenthetically,  how  to  restate 
the  Sonnenfeldt  Doctrine  which  created  so 
much  havoc  In  groups  like  yours  some  years 
ago.  How  to  avoid  the  regrettable  stumble 
that  President  Ford  made  at  the  height  of 
the  campaign  which  did  him  so  much  damage 
and  may  have  affected  the  outcome  In  No- 
vember. 

Two,  how  to  advance  the  possibility  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  without  abandon- 
ing America's  historic  positions  on  all  kinds 
of  international  relations. 

Three,  how  to  retain  meaningful  contact 
with  the  Soviet  Union  without  reversing  at- 
titudes or  surrendering  positions  which  we 
have  won  through  hard  negotiations.  I  think 
everyone  can  see  that  that  is  the  great  prob- 
lem tonight  in  Moscow  as  Vance  and  the 
leaders  meet.  How  can  we  retain  contact 
without  surrendering  or  retreating  from  po- 
sitions hard  won  by  previous  administrations. 
And  fourth,  maybe  most  complex  of  all, 
how  to  build  an  increasingly  fruitful  rela- 
tionship with  China  without  becoming  em- 
broiled in  her  self-centered  pursuit  of  her 
own  interests,  say  vis-a-vis  India,  vis-a-vls 
Siberia,  vis-a-vis  Taiwan.  I  am  not  wise 
enough  even  to  give  advice  on  any  of  these 
problems.  But  we  must  have  In  this  coimtry 
men  who  are  willing  to  operate  upon  the 
level  of  advice  they  do  have  and  make  the 
right  decisions. 

And  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  come  here 
tonight  to  pay  my  testimony  to  the  track 
record  of  the  distinguished  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  has  been  trying  to  do  that.  I 
wish  Congressman  Zablocki  well  in  his  pur- 
suit of  these  matters  and  1  find  great  en- 
couragement in  his  past  performance.  His 
restatement  of  the  principle  of  war  powers 
was  long  overdue  and  should  go  far  to  avoid 
some  of  the  excesses  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
His  constant  concern  with  arms  limitation 
is  a  posture  that  our  government  should 
have.  It  should  be  stated  clearly,  it  should 
be  pursued  rigorously.  His  insistence  that 
International  agreements  be  reviewed  by 
Congress  is  very  much  to  my  liking.  I  think 
a  previous  speaker  has  said  that  had  this  pro- 
vision been  In  operation  the  harsh  conclu- 
sions of  Yalta  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted. We  may  have  stumbled  into  them 


but  we  would  not  have  gone  into  them 
secretly  with  the  sad  repercussions  that  fol- 
lowed. And  finally,  his  desire  to  help  under- 
developed nations  progress  in  meaningful 
ways  with  our  continued  assistance,  with 
our  guidance,  with  our  cooperation. 

Congressman  Zablocki,  good  luck.  You  are 
going  to  need  it. 


FCC  SHOULD  NOT  ENTER  INTO 
COMPACTS  WITH  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS WITHOUT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL OR  PRESIDENTIAL  AU- 
THORITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Le VITAS)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1977,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  issued  a  public  notice 
announcing: 

New  procedures  concerning  the  type 
acceptance  and  certification  of  Japanese 
manufactured  citizens  band  equipment. 

A  compact  was  reached  between  the 
FCC's  chief  engineer  and  an  official  of 
Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry — MITI — in  which  labora- 
tories in  Japan  would  test  Japanese 
manufactured  CB  radios  for  FCC  type 
acceptance. 

I  find  it  strange  and,  at  least  imusual, 
if  not  illegal,  that  the  compact  reached 
between  the  chief  engineer  and  ROTI 
changes  the  FCC's  rules  regarding  type 
acceptance  and  certification  without 
compliance  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act's  requirement  for  a  public 
rulemaking  process.  The  Commission's 
rules  permit  the  Commission  to  "require 
an  applicant  for  type  acceptance  or  cer- 
tification to  submit  one  or  more  sample 
units  for  measurement  at  the  Commis- 
sion's laboratory."  The  so-called  com- 
pact would  allow  inspection  and  testing 
at  the  Japanese  laboratories. 

This  may  be  another  example  of  where 
the  bureaucrats  are  making  decisions 
and  rules  rather  than  the  duly  estab- 
lished authorities  doing  so.  Did  the  Com- 
missioners know  of  and  appraise  this  ac- 
tion? I  would  like  to  know. 

Of  further  interest  is  that  it  appears 
that  some  of  our  bureaucrats  are  per- 
mitting agencies  controlled  by  foreign 
sovereignties  to  handle  some  of  the  load 
confronting  the  Commission's  testing  la- 
boratories here  in  the  United  States.  As- 
suming the  Commission  had  the  author- 
ity to  delegate  its  equipment  authoriza- 
tion responsibilties  to  nongovernmental 
parties,  then  the  Commission  should  at 
least  consider  delegating  that  authority 
to  U.S.  testing  laboratories  to  maintain 
U.S.  employment  of  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians. 

Finally.  I  question  the  propriety  of  the 
staff  of  the  FCC  conducting  our  relations 
with  foreign  governments  and  entering 
into  compacts  with  foreign  governments 
without  congressional  or  Presidential 
authority. 

I  trust  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  look  into 
this  matter  and  determine  which  oc- 
curred and  whether  It  is  proper. 
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FARM  PRODUCTION  ] 
ACT  OP  1977 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  i  revlous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gent  eman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  is  re(  ognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Tennessee.  A  :r.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Farm  Pro- 
duction Protection  Act  of  19'  7.  This  biU 
is  an  expansion  and  revision  (  f  the  man- 
date given  to  USDA's  Federil  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation.  It  was  developed 
by  crop  insurance  experts  ii  the  FCIC 
and  provides  us  excellent  gu  dance  and 
a  basis  from  which  to  consi(  :er  making 
crop  Insurance  one  of  the  nost  impor- 
tant agricultural  policy  toola  Secretary 
Bob  Bergland  has  publicly  eajressed  his 
desire  to  establish  an  "all  crcp,  all  risk" 
insurance  system.  This  bill  wi  is  designed 
to  meet  his  desires. 

Additionally  the  administration  has 
asked  for  oiily  a  1-year  ea  tension  of 
the  disaster  payments  program.  Plans 
call  for  replacing  it  with  a  revised  crop 
insurance  system.  I  submit  his  bill  to 
start  our  deliberations  and  h  »pe  we  can 
consider  it  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
as  soon  as  our  schedule  is  clei  ired  of  the 
farm  bill  extension  later  this  year. 

The  initial  objectives  of  th;  proposed 
Farm  Production  Protection  Act  will  be 
to  provide  economic  stability  do  produc- 
ers of  wheat,  cotton,  com,  ba  rley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  rice  on  a  nat  onal  basis 
upon  enactment  of  the  enalling  legis- 
lation. 

Further,  it  will  be  the  objec  tive  to  ex- 
pand this  protection  to  pn  ducers  of 
other  major  farm  products  as  rapidly  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  md  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Farm  ]  'roduction 
Protection  Corporation  feel  s  prudent 
and  are  able  to  develop  an  a  jpropriate 
actuarial  structure. 

This  will  provide  a  strong  p  rogram  to 
prevent  loss  of  the  producer's  farm  pro- 
duction costs  In  the  face  of  ui  lavoldable 
natural  causes. 

The  primary  purpose  will  b(  to  assure 
a  supply  of  food  and  fiber  stfflcient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  domestic  coi  isumption 
and  export  demand  and  to  per  nit  a  high 
export  level  for  our  agriculti  ral  prod- 
ucts. 

Further,  it  will  assure  a  s  rong  and 
substantial  rural  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial financial  structure,  rhis  eco- 
nomic protection  will  virtually  issure  the 
consumer  of  agricultural  prodi  cts  in  the 
marketplace  and  of  a  long-rimge  con- 
tinuation of  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
and  fiber. 

This  would  be  a  major  forvard  step 
in  minimizing  a  conflict  between  the 
agricultural  producer  and  the  ;onsumer. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
provide  a  vehicle  to  forge  a  u  lited  dis- 
aster assistance  program,  at  i  minimal 
cost,  which  will  permit  resporsive  Fed- 
eral action  to  alleviate  farm  financial 
problems  caused  by  natural  d;  sasters. 

Accomplishment  of  these  )bjectives 
will  be  through  the  formaticn  of  the 
Farm  Production  Protection  Cc  rporation 
which  will  be  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Board  shall  jonsist  of 
the  Msmager  of  the  Corpora  ion;   two 


other  persons  employed  by  USDA,  one 
of  which  represents  the  consiuner  view- 
point; one  i>erson  experienced  In  the 
Insurance  bizsiness,  and  three  active 
farmers  who  are  not  otherwise  employed 
by  the  Government. 

Financing  under  this  legislation,  dur- 
ing ordmary  or  nondisaster  conditions, 
will  be  by  subscription  of  $300  million 
capital  stock,  premiums  paid  by  partici- 
pating farmers,  and  appropriated  funds 
for  operating  expenses. 

Experience  under  the  existing  Federal 
Crop  Insiu-ance  Act  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  this  financing 
concept  since  premiimis  paid  by  farmers 
from  1948  through  1976  have  been  equal 
to  Indemnities  incurred  for  losses. 

In  the  event  of  catastrophic  and  dis- 
aster type  loss  situations,  such  as  have 
occurred  in  areas  stricken  by  drought 
in  1976,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
empowered  to  expend  whatever  funds 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  situation  in  a  timely  manner. 

These  expenditures  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  increase  the  premium  costs 
or  reduce  the  protection  guarantees  to 
participating  farmers.  This  will  prevent 
making  the  program  cost  prohibitive  to 
participants  and  assure  a  continuation 
of  the  economic  stability  and  protection 
needed  In  disaster  areas. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  which  I  ask  to  be  printed  with 
my  statement : 

Fabm  Production  Pkotection  Act:  Section- 
bt-Section  Summary 
Section  101.  To  promote  economic  stability 
of  agriculture  by  protecting  farm  production 
costs  against  loss  from  natural  and  uncon- 
trollable causes. 

CREATIOK  OF  FARM  PRODUCTION  PROTECTION 
CORPORATION 

Section  102.  Creates  the  Farm  Production 
Protection  Corporation  as  a  corporate  body, 
to  Implement  and  execute  the  declaration  af 
purpose  under  general  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

CAFCTAI.  STOCK 

Section  103.  (a)  Provides  for  funding  of 
the  Corporation  through  $300  mUllon  capi- 
tal stock  authorized  as  a  working  reserve. 

(b)  Receipts  for  stock  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  evidence  of  stock  ownership. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Section  104.  (a)  Management  through  a 
seven-member  Board  of  Directors  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Manager  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; two  USDA  employees,  one  of  which 
shall  represent  consumers;  one  person  ex- 
perienced In  Insurance  business,  and  three 
farmers. 

(b)  Four  members  constitute  a  quorum 
for  business  transactions. 

(c)  Establishes  compensation  and  travel 
and  subsistence  allowances  for  members  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Manager  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  with  authority  conferred  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

GENERAL   POWERS 

Section  105.  (a)  Succession  In  its  corpo- 
rate name. 

(b)  Adopt,  alter  and  use  the  corporate  seal 
Judicially  noticed. 

(c)  May  contract,  purchase,  lease,  hold  real 
and  personal  property  necesary  to  transact 
Its  business.  May  dispose  of  such  property  as 
deemed  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued. 


The   coiirts    of   Jurisdiction   are   designated 
herein. 

(e)  May  adopt,  amend  and  repeal  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations. 

(f)  Use  of  the  U.S.  mall  service  as  other 
executive  agencies  of  the  government. 

(g)  Provides  for  broad  use  of  Information, 
services  and  facilities  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  the  title. 

(h)  Research,  survey  and  Investigate  to 
assemble  data  for  establishing  the  actuarial 
basis  for  farm  production  protection. 

(1)  Determine  the  character  and  necessity 
for  expenditures. 

(j)  Confers  powers  upon  the  Corporation 
that  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

PERSONNEL 

Section  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  will  appoint 
officers  and  employees  pursuant  to  Civil  Serv- 
ice laws  and  regulations,  define  authorities 
and  duties,  and  delegate  powers  as  he  may 
determine.  May  require  bonding.  Provides 
that  personnel  paid  by  hour,  day  or  month 
when  actually  employed  and  county  repre- 
sentatives may  be  appointed  and  compensa- 
tion fixed  without  regard  to  civil  Service  laws 
and  regulations. 

(b)  Provides  for  compensation  for  em- 
ployees suffering  Injuries  while  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

(c)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  utilize  bu- 
reaus or  offices  of  the  Department  or  other 
agencies  of  State  and  Federal  government 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  this  title. 

(d)  Grants  authority  to  the  Board  to  uti- 
lize producer-owned  and  producer-controlled 
cooperative  associations  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  the  title. 

FARM     PRODUCTION     PROTECTION 

Section  107.  (a)  Commencing  with  the  1978 
crop  year,  provide  protection  to  producers 
of  agricultural  products.  Such  protection 
against  loss  of  production  costs  due  to  un- 
avoidable natural  causes.  Production  protec- 
tion may  cover  up  to  the  cost  of  production 
cf  the  product  subject  to  adjustment  by  the 
Board.  Shall  not  cover  losses  due  to  neglect 
or  malfeasance  of  the  producer  or  failure  of 
the  producer  to  follow  established  good  farm- 
ing practices.  The  Board  may  refxise  produc- 
tion protection  In  any  county,  area  or  farm 
not  suited  to  the  production  of  such  prod- 
uct. May  limit  or  refuse  In  any  county  where 
It  Is  administratively  Impractical  to  estab- 
lish a  county  program. 

Requires  the  Corporation  to  report  annual- 
ly to  Congress. 

fb)  Premiums  for  production  protection 
fixed  at  such  rates  sufficient  to  cover  claims 
for  normal  loss  of  production.  Catastrophic 
or  disaster  losses  shall  not  be  Included  in 
the  protection  experience  for  rating  risk  and 
fixing  premium  rates. 

(c)  Catastrophic  or  disaster  losses  shall  be 
charged  to  the  disaster  relief  fund  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  by  the  Board. 

(d)  To  adjust  and  pay  claims  for  losses 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board.  Suit 
may  be  brought  against  the  Corporation  for 
denial  of  a  claim  If  brought  within  one  year 
after  the  date  when  notice  of  denial  of  the 
claim  Is  mailed  to  and  received  by  the 
claimant. 

(e)  To  issue  contracts  and  regulations 
which  are  binding  on  the  contractual  parties. 

(f)  To  provide  reinsurance  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(g)  To  offer  reinsurance  to  private  Insur- 
ance companies,  not  to  exceed  20  counties. 

INDEMNITIES    EXEMPT    FROM    LEVY 

Section  108.  Claims  for  Indemnity  shall  not 
be  liable  to  attachment,  levy  or  garnishment 
before  payment  to  the  Insured,  except  claims 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Corporation. 

DEPOSIT    OF   FUNDS 

Section  109.  Monies  of  the  Corporation 
deposited  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  withdrawal  or  may  be  in- 
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vested  In  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  act  as  depository  custodian  and  fis- 
cal agent. 

TAX    EXEMPTION 

Section  110.  The  Corporation  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation. 

FISCAL    AGENT    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 

Section  111.  When  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Corporation  shall 
be  a  depository  of  public  money.  May  also 
be  employed  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  shall  perform  reasonable  duties 
as  a  depository  of  public  money  as  may  be 
required. 

ACCOUNTING    BY    CORPORATION 

Section  112.  The  Corporation  shall  main- 
tain complete  and  accurate  books  of  ac- 
counts, reporting  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  audit  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  annually. 

CRIME    AND    OFFENSES 

Section  113.  (a)  Penal  statutes  apply  to  the 
Corporation  provided  that  Section  22  of  Title 
41  shall  not  apply. 

(b)  Chapter  645  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1948, 
62  Stat.  729  and  62  Stat.  790  amended  by 
striking  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
and  Inserting  Farm  Production  Protection 
Corporation. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  void  a  contract 
where  concealment  or  misrepresentation  or 
fraud  occurs. 

(d)  Reserves  the  right  of  the  Corporation 
to  be  titled  the  Farm  Production  Protection 
Corporation. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Section  114.  Provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee,  fixes  the  compensation  and 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AND    REGULATIONS 

Section  115.  (a)  Provides  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  all  operating  and  administrative  costs 
of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend 
funds  for  disaster  relief  for  a  loss  situation 
declared  as  disaster  or  catastrophic  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Corporation  are 
authorized  to  Issue  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  Title. 

(d)  Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  use 
capital  stock  for  the  amount  needed  In  excess 
of  amount  budgeted  for  direct  cost  of  loss 
adjustment  and  agents  commissions  and  will 
restore  the  amount  used  by  appropriations. 

SEPARABILITY 

Section  lie.  The  sections  of  this  title  and 
subdivisions  of  sections  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  separable,  and  in  the  event  any  one  or 
more  sections  or  parts  of  the  same  of  this 
title  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  same 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  other  sections 
or  parts  of  sections  of  this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  117.  (a)  Defines  "Agricultural  pro- 
ductions." 

(b)  Defines  "Catastroplilc  and  Disaster 
Loss." 

(c)  Defines  "Cost  of  production." 

(d)  Defines  "General  farm  overhead." 

(e)  Defines  "Land  charges." 

(f )  Defines  "Machinery  ownership." 

(g)  Defines  "Management  charges." 
(h)  Defines  "Normal  loss." 

(1)  Defines  "Normal  production  level." 

(J)  Defines  "Production  protection  level." 

(k)  Defines  "Variable  costs." 


INDEMNITIES   KZEMPT   FROM    INTEREST 

Section  118.  The  Corporation  Is  not  liable 
or  obligated  to  pay  Interest  on  Claims  for 
Indemnity. 

TRANSFERS   OF  ASSETS   OF   FS)ERAL   CHOP 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Section  119.  Assets,  funds,  property,  rec- 
ords, policyholders,  rights,  privileges,  powers, 
duties  and  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  transfer  to  the  Farm 
Production  Protection  Corporation. 

DISSOLUTION   OF   FEDERAL   CROP   INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Section  120.  The  Secretary  authorizes  to 
dissolve  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

REPEAL    OF   THE    FEDERAL    CROP   INSURANCE    ACT 

Section  121.  Title  V  of  the  AgrlciUtural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (62  Stat.  72)  (known 
as  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 


HEARINGS  ON  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
DELINQUENCY  AND  PREVENTION 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1977 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  conduct  hear- 
ings on  April  22,  1977.  on  H.R.  6111.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Delinquency  and  Prevention  Act  of 
1974. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  RESOLUTION 
CONCERNING  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TREATY  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
reported  to  the  Congress  in  our  1974 
hearings  on  chemical  warfare  policy,  the 
conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament's discussions  on  chemical  war- 
fare limitations  have  been  stalled  over 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  table  a  specific  proposal. 
During  the  94th  Congress.  I  Introduced 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  I  hoped 
would  encourage  the  U.S.  Government 
to  develop  a  formal  position  on  chemical 
warfare  limitations  and  present  this  po- 
sition to  the  CCD. 

In  testimony  on  Monday  of  this  week 
by  the  Honorable  Paul  Wamke.  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee,  we  learned  that 
the  CCD  wUl  again  consider  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  prohibit  chemical 
weapons  production  and  stockpiling. 
Such  an  agreement  would  complement 
the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  committed  themselves  to  fur- 
ther limits  on  chemical  weapons,  through 
statements  made  at  the  CCD,  and  In 


commimlques  released  following  summit 
meetings  in  1974.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
tabled  a  formal  treaty  proposal,  as  has 
Japan.  The  nations  meeting  at  the  CCD 
have  been  waiting  for  a  formal  U.S.  pro- 
posal for  almost  2  years. 

Given  the  recent  problem  encountered 
in  U.S. -Soviet  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  now  is  perhaps  a  propitious  time 
to  make  a  formal  proposal  in  the  CCD.  A 
bold  move  in  this  multinational  arms 
control  forum  would  do  much  to  resusci- 
tate multilateral  arms  control  efforts, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  being  criticized  for  devoting  too 
much  attention  to  bilateral  arms  control 
efforts.  A  formal  proposal  on  chemical 
warfare  would  also  make  progress  on 
this  serious  arms  control  issue  possible. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  un- 
like biological  warfare,  some  nations 
have  had  some  experience  with  chemical 
weapons.  Consequently  they  are  reluctant 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  a  disarma- 
ment treaty  without  some  assurance  of 
compliance  by  all  nations,  especially  the 
superpowers.  We  are  aware  of  similar 
problems  associated  with  our  slow  prog- 
ress toward  the  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Unlike  the  history  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, however,  chemical  weapons  are  more 
accessible  to  all  nations.  Indeed,  the  real 
danger  exists  that  the  smaller  nations 
may  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  acquire 
chemical  weapons. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  stated  that  the  Issue 
of  chemical  warfare  arms  control  and 
disarmament  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  bilateral  discussions.  Some 
discussions  have,  In  fact,  been  held.  In 
my  opinion,  such  discussion  are  essential 
if  the  impasse  at  Geneva  is  to  be  over- 
come. At  the  same  time,  it  Is  Important 
to  expand  the  number  of  participants  to 
Include  those  states  whose  Interests 
would  be  significantly  affected  by  any 
effort  to  limit  chemical  weapons.  My  res- 
olution is  being  introduced  In  the  con- 
structive spirit  of  anticipating  the  hope- 
ful fulfillment  of  the  treaty  and  Joint 
commimique  commitments  to  seek  a 
meaningful  treaty  banning  such  chemical 
weapons.  It  represents  a  significant  step 
toward  effective  control  of  "weapons  o;. 
mass  destruction."  Today,  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility to  prohibit  such  weapons.  We 
should  make  that  possibility  a  reality. 


LETTING  OUR  HANDICAPPED  VOTE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  with  Mr.  Cohen  revised 
legislation  to  help  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  exercise  their  right  to 
vote.  Many  times  a  handicapped  or 
elderly  person  will  attempt  to  vote,  only 
to  find  that  architectural  barriers  physi- 
cally bar  him  or  her  from  the  polling 
place  door.  The  presence  of  such  barriers 
effectively  abrogates  the  right  to  vote  for 
this  group  of  people,  and  they  are  thus 
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who 


denied  participation  in  the 
mental  exercise  in  a  democracy 
toral  process. 

To  reenf  ranchlse  these 
Cohen  and  I  have  developed 
Rights  for  the  Elderly  and 
Act.  Fifty-seven  Members 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this 
which  calls  for  the  removal 
the  physical  impediments 
senior  citizens  and  disabled 
their  attempts  to  cast  a  ballof;, 

The  most  conservative 
number  of  persons  who  are 
disabled  supports  the  acute 
islation  such  as  ours.  The 
manently    disabled    persons 
mobility  aids  in  the  United 
been  estimated  at  20  million 
needs  of  our  elderly  population 
into  account,  the  potential 
this  legislation  grow  larger 
proposal  would  aid  those 
have  no  mobility  restrictionk 
may  find  themselves  temporal  lly 
as  a  result  of  accident  or  illness 

Our  bill  addresses  these 
quiring  that  polling  places 
eral  elections  and  voter 
be  located  in  facilities  that 
porary  or  permanent  access 
other  means   to  individuals 
chairs.  In  the  event  that  sucl  i 
tions  of  sites  are  not  readH 
the  bill  would  require  that 
ing  alternatives  be  institute^ 
ample,  the  handicapped  or 
son  may  be  assigned  to  an 
voting  site  that  is  accessible, 
bill  allows  the  use  of 
ting."  If  a  physically  disablec 
person  is  imable  to  enter  a 
without  assistance,  clerks  or 
present  an  ofBcial  ballot  to 
the  polling  place  door 

In  addition,  the  bill 
ballots  be  available  at  all 
used  for  Federal  elections  for 
those  persons  who  are  unable 
a  conventional  voting  machir  e 
vised  version  of  this  legislatioi 
a  further  provision  to  aid 
their  attempts  to  vote.  Blind 
and  others  who  have  difiBcul|ty 
operating    a    voting    mach 
marking  a  paper  ballot  would 
to  designate  an  individual  to 
in  the  voting  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
extend  voting  privileges   to 
people  who  have  been 
eluded  from  participating  in 
cratic  process  because  of  raciil 
guage  discrimination.  Preside  it 
recent  proposal  for  imiversa 
tion,  if  instituted,  seeks  to  inv(Jve 
numbers  of  Americans  in 
process.  But  I  hasten  to 
for   handicapped   and   elderl^ 
polling  place  registration  is 
ingful  if  polling  places  are 
tectural  barriers,  and  the  e 
handicapped  are  not  only  able 
but  can  also  cast  their  ballot  i 

The   handicapped   and 
long  faced  many  proolems  in 
parity  with  respect  to  the 
population  in  the  areas  of 
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tional opportunities,  and  accessibility  to 
transportation  because  of  architectural 
barriers.  When  these  barriers  interfere 
with  basic  participation  in  the  demo- 
cratic process — the  exercise  of  one's  right 
to  vote — the  need  for  immediate  remedy 
is  especially  acute. 


rjst 


LEADERSHIP  IN  ENERGY     * 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
article  on  the  most  advanced  new  energy 
source  is  contained  in  the  March  issue 
of  Scientific  American.  The  article,  en- 
titled, "Superphenlx:  A  Pull-Scale 
Breeder  Reactor,"  describes  the  breeder 
reactor  concept  and  siunmarizes  French 
accomplishments  in  this  critically  im- 
portant field  of  energy.  As  indicated  in 
the  article,  the  breeder  concept  would 
permit  the  use  of  our  limited  supply  of 
uranium  fuel  in  a  manner  which  would 
give  the  world  a  virtually  inexhaustible 
source  of  energy. 

A  source  of  dismay  brought  out  by  the 
article  concerns  the  relative  position  of 
the  United  States  in  this  important  field 
of  technology.  The  United  States  led  the 
world  by  far  in  the  breeder  reactor  field. 
We  led  the  world  by  nearly  a  decade  in 
placing  the  first  power  breeder  experi- 
ment into  operation.  Now  the  British, 
Soviets  and  French  have  larger  ma- 
chines in  operation  than  the  United 
States.  The  French  built  and  placed  an 
advanced  breeder  reactor  concept,  the 
Phenix,  into  operation  in  approximately 
4  years  while  it  takes  us  about  10  years 
to  place  a  conventional  nuclear  power 
plant  into  operation.  Now,  as  explained 
in  the  Scientific  American  article,  the 
French  have  started  the  construction  of 
a  full-scale  commercial  breeder  reactor, 
the  Superphenix,  and  plans  to  offer  it 
for  sale  on  the  international  market. 

Although  we  never  had  a  monopoly  in 
the  power  reactor  field,  we  did  hold  a 
position  of  leadership  at  one  time.  I 
think  we  can  and  I  believe  we  must  again 
attain  a  dominant  position  in  this  im- 
portant field.  I  believe  that  the  more  all 
of  us  learn  about  the  facts  in  the  world- 
wide breeder  reactor  field  the  more  we 
will  be  able  to  assist  our  national  efforts 
to  advance  our  position  in  this  field.  For 
this  purpose,  I  am  Including  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  text  of  the  Scientific 
American  article  in  the  Record.  I  highly 
commend  it  to  you  and  also  highly 
recommend  the  full  text  including  the 
usual  beautiful  illustrations  in  the 
March  issue  of  Scientific  American. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  suggest  we, 
in  carrying  out  our  various  legislative 
responsibilities,  do  everything  we  can  to 
assure  our  efforts  are  adequately  funded 
to  complete  our  development  work  in  the 
breeder  reactor  field. 

Superphenix  :  A  Pull-Scale  Breeder  Reactor 

(By  Georges  A.  Vendryes) 

The  need  to  resort  to  nuclear  fission  to  help 

meet    the    anticipated    world    demand    for 

energy  over  the  next  few  decades  Is  widely. 


if  not  universally,  recognized.  What  is  often 
not  appreciated  sufficiently,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  if  the  construction  of  new  nuclear 
power  plants  Is  limited  to  the  same  basic 
types  of  reactor  generally  In  service  today, 
the  respite  gained  will  be  only  a  brief  one. 
Most  experts  agree  that  at  current  prices 
the  world's  economicaUy  recoverable  uranl\im 
reserves  are  Inadequate  to  ensure  a  lifetime 
supply  of  fuel  for  light-water  nuclear  reac- 
tors built  after  the  year  2000.  This  means 
that  unless  uranium  is  used  in  a  more  ef- 
ficient way  than  it  is  In  such  reactors,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  an  energy  resource  not  very 
different  in  scale  from  oil. 

Only  breeder  reactoi-s — nuclear  power 
plants  that  produce  more  fuel  than  they  con- 
sume— are  capable  In  principle  of  extracting 
the  maximum  amount  of  fission  energy  con- 
tained in  lu-anium  ore,  thus  offering  a  prac- 
tical long-term  solution  to  the  uranium-sup- 
ply problem.  Breeder  reactors  would  make  it 
possible  to  obtain  some  50  times  more  energy 
from  a  given  amount  of  natural  uranium 
than  can  be  obtained  with  present-day  light- 
water  reactors.  Hence  the  minimum  uranium 
content  of  economically  recoverable  ore  covild 
be  significantly  lowered.  For  these  two  rea- 
sons (of  which  the  second  is  by  far  the  more 
Important)  the  useful  supply  of  natural 
uranium  could  be  greatly  enlarged.  Uranium 
would  then  constitute  a  virtually  inexhausti- 
ble fuel  reserve  for  the  world's  future  energy 
needs. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  these  con- 
siderations, a  number  of  nations  have  under- 
taken Intensive  research  programs  aimed  at 
developing  an  economically  competitive 
breeder  reactor  before  the  uranium-supply 
situation  becomes  critical.  Last  faU  a  con- 
sortium of  major  European  electric-utility 
companies,  acting  through  a  Joint  subsidiary, 
decided  to  start  the  construction  of  a  1.200- 
megawatt  breeder-reactor  power  plant  at 
Creys-MalvlUe  in  Prance.  The  new  full-scale 
breeder  reactor,  named  Superphenix,  will  be 
described  here.  First,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  Just  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
breeding,  which  serves  to  characterize  the  op- 
eration of  such  plants. 

Two  types  of  heavy  isotope  are  present  in 
the  active  core  of  every  nuclear  reactor.  One 
type,  called  the  fissile  (or  fissionable)  iso- 
tope, undergoes  most  of  the  fission  reactions 
and  is  the  source  both  of  the  heat  energy 
released  by  the  reactor  and  one  of  the  neu- 
trons that  sustain  the  chain  reaction  in  the 
core.  The  only  fissile  Isotope  that  exists  in 
nature  is  uranium  235.  which  constitutes  7 
percent  of  natural  uranium;  the  nonfisslon- 
able  Isotope  uranium  238  accounts  for  the  re- 
maining 99.3  percent.  Two  other  fissile  iso- 
topes. Plutonium  239  and  uranium  233.  are 
expected  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  futiu-e  as  substitutes  for  uranium 
235. 

The  second  type  of  heavy  Isotope  in  the 
core  of  every  reactor  Is  said  to  be  fertile;  it 
undergoes  practically  no  fission  reactions,  but 
by  capturing  a  stray  neutron  a  fertile  nu- 
cleus can  be  transmuted  into  a  fissile  nucleus 
at  the  end  of  a  series  of  radioactive  disinte- 
grations. A  typical  example  of  a  fertile 
nucleus  is  uranium  238.  which  is  transmuted 
by  neutron  capture  into  fissile  plutonium  239. 
Similarly,  fertile  thorlm  232,  the  only  form 
of  thorium  extracted  from  the  ground,  can 
be  transmuted  Into  fissile  uranium  233. 

In  every  nuclear  reactor,  as  the  fissile  nu- 
clei are  being  consumed  new  fissile  nuclei 
are  being  created  by  the  tranatnutatlon  of 
fertile  nuclei.  Most  reactors  in  operation  to- 
day, however,  use  either  ordinary  (light) 
water  or  deuterated  (heavy)  water  to  mod- 
erate, or  slow,  the  neutron  flux  In  the  active 
core.  In  such  a  slow-neutron  reactor  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  as  many  fissile  nuclei  by 
neutron  capture  as  are  consumed.  As  a  re- 
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suit  the  proportion  of  fissile  nuclei  in  the  fuel 
quickly  falls  below  a  certain  minimum  level, 
and  the  depleted  fuel  must  be  removed  from 
service  with  most  of  the  fertile  nuclei  still 
not  transformed.  A  set  of  special  conditions 
must  be  satisfied  to  raise  the  breeding  ratio 
(the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  fissile  material 
produced  from  fertile  material  to  the  amount 
of  fissile  material  consiuned  during  the  same 
period)  to  a  value  greater  than  1.  The  most 
favorable  conditions  for  breeding  are  ob- 
tained when  fissile  plutonium  239  and  fer- 
tile uranium  238  are  used  together  in  a  fast- 
neutron  reactor,  in  which  the  neutrons  from 
the  fission  reactions  are  not  slowed  down  by 
a  moderating  substance  such  as  water  be- 
tween the  time  they  are  emitted  by  one  fis- 
sion reaction  and  the  time  they  cause  the 
next  reaction.  Only  under  these  conditions 
can  the  breeding  ratio  be  raised  to  a  value 
significantly  higher  than  1 . 

In  a  fast-neutron  reactor  the  initial  fuel 
load  of  plutonium  is  needed  to  start  the  fis- 
sion chain  reactions  and  the  production  of 
power.  During  this  period  plutonium  is  bred 
from  natural  uranium  (or  from  uranium  de- 
pleted in  uranium  235)  in  the  reactor  core 
and  In  the  surrounding  "breeding  blanket." 
When  the  fuel  subassemblies  that  make  up 
the  core  and  the  blanket  have  undergone  pro- 
longed neutron  Irradiation,  they  must  be  re- 
processed chemically  In  order  to  separate  and 
remove  the  fission  products.  In  each  reproc- 
essing operation  more  plutonium  Is  recovered 
at  the  start  of  the  irradiation.  The  excess 
plutonium  is  set  aside  and  is  replaced  In  the 
reactor  by  natural  or  depleted  uranium. 
Everything  proceeds  as  though  the  reactor 
were  consuming  only  natural  or  depleted 
uranium  and  simultaneously  furnishing  new 
plutonium  as  a  by-product  of  the  plant's 
operation. 

The  time  required  for  a  breeder  reactor 
to  produce  enough  plutonium  to  fuel  a  sec- 
ond identical  reactor  is  called  the  reactor's 
doubling  time.  This  time  factor  Is  Inversely 
proportional  to  the  reactor's  breeding  ratio. 
In  the  future  it  Is  expected  that  breeding 
ratios  on  the  order  of  1.4  or  so  will  be  achiev- 
ed. In  part  by  exploiting  the  concept  of  the 
heterogeneous  core.  The  corresponding 
doublng  times  will  then  be  between  10  and 
20  years.  Since  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  con- 
sumption of  electricity  will  double  at  shorter 
Intervals  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  a 
doubling  time  in  this  range  will  enable  fast- 
neutron  reactors  to  cope  with  the  rising  de- 
mand for  energy  unaided,  by  virtue  of  their 
self -fueling  feature. 

The  breeding  ratios  of  the  fast-neutron 
reactors  built  today  are  not  significant,  since 
for  several  years  the  plutonium  produced  by 
light-water  reactors  wiU  constitute  the  ma- 
jor, if  not  the  exclusive,  source  of  the  Ini- 
tial fuel  for  fast-neutron  reactors.  Thus  a 
remarkable  complementarity  exists  between 
these  two  types  of  nuclear  reactor.  Over  a 
fairly  long  period  a  two-pronged  strategy  of 
nuclear-power  generation  can  be  established, 
with  the  light-water  plants  leading  the  way 
for  the  gradual  penetration  of  the  market 
by  the  fast  breeder  plants. 

Although  fast-neutron  plants  are  capable 
of  producing  more  plutonium  than  they  con- 
sume, that  potential  can  be  exploited  or 
not.  At  the  discretion  of  the  user  plutonium 
production  can  be  higher  or  lower  than  con- 
sumption. The  amount  of  plutonium  avail- 
able can  be  matched  exactly  to  the  demand, 
whether  the  latter  rises,  remains  stable  or 
even  declines;  hence  a  stock  of  unused  plu- 
tonium need  never  be  created.  In  the  absence 
of  fast-neutron  reactors,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  completely  burn 
the  plutonium  and  its  transplutonlum  de- 
rivatives produced  by  the  slow-neutron 
plants.   These   highly   radioactive   elements 


would  constitute  wastes  that  would  have  to 
be  set  aside  and  stored  for  thousands  of 
years. 

Every  fast-neutron  reactor  that  has  been 
or  Is  being  built  In  the  world  today  calls  for 
molten  sodium  as  the  coolant.  The  fact  that 
all  the  countries  with  active  breeder  pro- 
grams (Including  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.SJl., 
Prance,  Britain,  West  Germany,  the  Benelux 
nations,  Italy,  Japan  and  India)  have  made 
the  same  basic  technological  choice  Is  a  very 
favorable  factor.  It  avoids  the  spreading  of 
effort  mounted  along  divergent  lines  and  en- 
hances overaU  efficiency.  The  approach  fol- 
lowed has  been  much  the  same  In  all  the 
countries  Involved.  Reactors  built  and 
planned  during  the  still  prevailing  develop- 
ment phase  belong  to  three  categories  that 
foUow  In  a  logical  succession:  experimental 
reactors,  demonstration  plants  and  prototype 
power  stations. 

In  line  with  this  logical  sequence  the  fore- 
runners of  Superphenix  were  Rapsodie  and 
Ph6nlx.  The  experimental  reactor  Rapsodie 
(the  name  associates  the  words  rapide  and 
sodium)  was  commissioned  in  1967.  Its  power 
level  is  low  (40  megawatts  of  thermal  out- 
put) and  It  does  not  produce  any  electricity. 
Nevertheless,  its  main  features  are  represent- 
ative of  the  breeder  regime  from  a  technical 
standpoint  with  respect  to  temperatiure  and 
other  factors.  Rapsodie  has  operated  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  for  almost  10  years,  with 
an  average  availability  of  nearly  90  percent 
during  the  operating  runs.  It  Is  in  continu- 
ous use  as  a  test  facility  for  Investigating  the 
effects  of  prolonged  Irradiation  on  various 
fuel  assemblies. 

One  year  after  Rapsodie  went  into  opera- 
tion the  decision  was  made  to  build  the 
Ph6nlx  demonstration  plant,  named  for  the 
mythological  bird  that  was  reborn  from  its 
own  ashes.  The  achievement  of  a  high  breed- 
ing ratio  was  not  of  particular  concern  In  the 
design  stage.  The  principal  purpose  of  Ph6nlx 
was  to  confirm  the  validity  and  reliability 
of  the  entire  system  by  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  building  a  fast-neutron  power 
plant  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
of  running  it  .satisfactorily.  Phenix  was  put 
Into  regular  operation  In  July,  1974.  The 
record  of  the  first. two  years  Is  particularly 
gratifying.  These  excellent  results  do  not 
mean  that  the  demonstration  is  over.  The 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  reactor  is  being 
closely  watched,  and  unforeseeable  Incidents 
could  still  occur.  Small  sodium  leaks  detected 
during  the  summer  of  1976  in  two  intermedi- 
ate heat  exchangers  have  led  to  the  tempo- 
rary shutdown  of  the  plant  for  repairs  to  the 
observed  defects,  which  are  minor  and  do  not 
call  the  design  Into  question.  The  initial  re- 
sults are  considered  encouraging  enough  to 
proceed  with  confidence. 

Superphenix,  the  next  step  in  the  develop- 
ment sequence,  will  be  the  prototype  for  the 
commercial  breeder  power  plants  of  the  fu- 
ture. In  design  it  is  very  similr-  to  Phenix. 
It  was  thought  essential  for  overall  efficiency 
and  success  to  maintain  the  continuity  of 
technological  choices  as  far  as  possible.  In 
spite  of  this  constraint  continuous  progress 
in  acquired  know-how  led  in  some  cases  to 
significant  changes  v/ith  respect  to  Phenix.  If 
only  to  meet  Increasingly  stringent  safety 
criteria.  Creys-Malvllle,  where  8uperph6nlx 
win  be  built,  is  in  the  upper  Rhone  valley, 
not  far  from  the  electric-power  grids  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  site  selected  for  the  plant, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  40  miles  east  of 
Lyons,  is  in  a  sparsely  populated  farming 
region  where  no  other  major  industrial  proj- 
ects are  planned. 

The  Superphenix  power  station  will  be  de- 
signed to  adapt  its  operation  to  variations 
in  demand  on  the  electric-power  grid.  It  will 
be  operated  as  a  baseload  plant.  The  gross 


power  output  of  the  plant  has  been  set  at 
1,200  megawatts  of  electricity,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  power  level  of  light-water  nuclear 
plants  scheduled  for  construction  at  the 
same  time.  In  1985,  1,200  megawatts  will  rep- 
resent between  1.5  and  2  percent  of  the  total 
installed  power  of  the  French  grid.  The 
choice  of  this  figure  for  Superphenix  results 
from  a  compromise.  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
a  trend  toward  large  nuclear  power  plants  on 
the  grounds  of  economics;  on  the  other  hand 
extrapolation  from  Ph6nix  to  Superphenix 
must  remain  within  reasonable  limits. 

A  fast  breeder  plant  does  not  differ  greatly 
in  its  general  layout  and  operating  scheme 
from  any  other  nuclear  power  station. 

The  different  t3T>es  of  fast-neutron  re- 
actor are  distinguished  essentlaUy  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  primary  sodium  circuit. 
In  the  pool  design  the  reactor  core,  the  inter- 
mediate heat  exchangers  and  the  primary  so- 
dium pumps  are  all  within  a  single  large  ves- 
sel. In  the  loop  design  only  the  reactor  core 
is  housed  within  the  vessel  and  the  inter- 
mediate heat  exchangers  and  pumps  are 
connected  to  it  by  loops.  It  must  be  stressed 
that  the  two  systems  rely  on  the  same  tech- 
nology, that  most  development  work  on  com- 
ponents is  common  to  both  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  concepts  are  much 
less  than  those  between,  say,  pressurized- 
water  and  boiling-water  reactors.  In  most 
countries  loop-type  reactors  were  built  first, 
since  the  separation  of  components  facil- 
itated construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Justifying  such  a  choice  at  an  e&rly 
stage  of  development.  The  first  pool-type 
breeder  reactor  In  the  world  was  built  in 
the  U.S.  more  than  10  years  ago.  Following 
the  loop-type  construction  of  Rapsodie,  the 
pool  concept  was  adopted  for  Phenix  and. 
owing  to  the  excellent  record  of  that  plant,  it 
was  maintained  fundamentally  unchanged 
for  Superphenix. 

It  Is  clear  that  both  the  pool  system  and 
the  loop  system  can  be  built  and  run,  and 
that  both  have  advantages  and  drawbacks 
only  long  operating  experience  can  distin- 
guish. Among  the  main  reasons  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  pool  system  for  Phenix  and  Super- 
phenix, following  a  meticulous  comparison 
with  the  loop  system,  was  a  safety  considera- 
tion. For  a  large  plant,  say  1,000  megawatts 
or  more,  it  was  thought  the  integrity  of  the 
primary  sodium  circuit  could  be  maintained 
in  all  reasonably  foreseeable  circumstances 
more  readily  by  enclosing  It  within  a  single 
vessel  of  simple  design  than  by  dispersing  it 
in  a  highly  intricate  system  of  pipes  and 
vessels  involving  many  hundreds  of  meters 
of  piping  up  to  one  meter  in  diameter.  Al- 
though the  main  pool-type  vessel  Is  larger 
than  the  loop-type  reactor  vessel  (roughly 
20  meters  In  diameter  as  against  10),  the 
pool-type  vessel  Is  much  more  straightfor- 
ward in  design.  As  a  result  construction.  In- 
spection and  maintenance  are  far  easier.  The 
main  problem  encountered  In  the  pool  de- 
sign concerned  the  cover  of  the  main  vessel. 
The  solution  Implemented  in  Phenix  could 
not  be  extrapolated  to  the  dimensions  of 
Superphenix.  It  was  decided  to  hang  the 
steel  main  vessel  directly  from  the  steel-and- 
concrete  upper  slab,  and  to  put  vmder  the 
slab  a  layer  of  metaUlc  thermal  insulation 
that  is  in  contact  with  the  argon  atmosphere 
above  the  sodium.  The  tests  performed  to 
date  indicate  that  this  arrangement  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Experience  with  nuclear  power  plants  of 
every  type  has  shown  that  the  steam  gen- 
erator is  a  crucial  component.  In  fast-neutron 
reactors  particular  care  must  be  taken  In 
design  and  construction  to  prevent  any  vio- 
lent chemical  reaction  between  the  sodium 
and  the  water,  which  would  result  from  a 
leak  in  the  exchanger  tubes.  The  steam-gen- 
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erator  model  selected  for 
one   with   which   extensive   e 
been  gained  at  the  time,  was 
36  low- power  modules  (17 
The  subdivision  made  It  posslb 
three  complete  fuUscale  module! 
tests  In  simulated  operational 
though  this  approach  was 
Initial  project,  It  could  not  be 
a  large  power  plant  because  of 
cost.  Research  for  Superph6nix 
oriented  toward   units  of 
with  a  higher  power  per  unit 
dred  megawatts) . 

The  problems   presented  by 
tion  and  the  operation  of 
not  appear  to  grow  with  size, 
modules    do    have    certain 
main  ones  being  the  near 
conducting  full-scale  tests  prloi 
tlon  In  the  power  plant  and 
electric-power  loss  In  case  of 
blllty  of  a  unit. 

The  tests  performed  under 
cidental  conditions  on  two 
mock-ups.    one   with   straight 
tubes  and  the  other  with 
tubes,    provided    complete 
showed  good  agreement  with  the 
casts.  The  helical-tube  model  w 
lected  for  Superph^nU,  with 
ary  loop  Including  a  steam 
thermal  power  of  750  megawat 
reheat  stage  can  be  added  w 
dlum  or  steam.  The  sodium 
ployed  for  Phinlx,  raising  the 
of  the  plant  to  42  percent.  Thi  i 
tern  was  adopted  for  Superphen^ 
Ing  the  steam  generator  and 
circuits,  because  a  cost  study 
the  lowered  investment  cost 
in  efficiency. 

The  principles  underlying  the 
fast-neutron  reactor  are  ldentlc4l 
of  any  other  nuclear  reactor, 
of  delayed  neutrons  gives  the 
acting  on  core  reactivity  the 
smoothly,    whether    to    raise 
power  of  the  plant  or  to  keep  it 
operations  are  performed  by 
trol  rods  containing  a  suitable 
sorblng  material,  which  move 
parallel  to  the  fuel  subassembllei . 

The  many  precautions 
design   of    Superphenlx    were 
detailed  scrutiny  by  the  Ucensln  ; 
before    their    approval    was 
safety  measures  reduce  the 
accident  to  an  extremely  low 
cedure  followed  went  to  the 
slderlng  the  case  In  which  a  totjil 
of   forced   sodiimi   circulation 
core  at  full  power  is  not 
action  of  the  many  control  sy 
to  shut  down  the  fission  chain 
energy  production  Immediately. 

The  containment  system  for 
therefore  consists  of  a  series  of  s 
closures,  which  can  withstand 
reactor    accidents    and    externa 
such  as  an  airplane  crashing 
plant.    Finally,    special 
been  made  to  prevent  potential 
and  to  limit  their  spread  should 
Sodium  flres  would  not  actuall  r 
the  safety  of  the  Installation, 
theless  necessary  to  take  full 
maximize  the  reliability  and  the 
of  the  power  station. 

In  all  areas,  not  Just  In  the 
of  safety,  a  considerable  researc] 
opment  effort  has  preceded  the 
construction  of  Superphenlx. 
which  calls  for  full-scale  tests 
all  components  where  Innovations 
made,  will  continue  to  back  up 
of  the  reactor  in  the  coming 

Ph^nlx  was  built  In  slightly 
four  years.  Preliminary  site 
In  the  fall  of  1968,  and  the  fllllni 
mary  and  secondary  circuits 
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of  sodium  was  started  before  the  end  of  1972. 
For  Superphenlx  a  building  schedule  spread 
over  68  months  has  been  adopted.  Construc- 
tion deadlines  are  comparable  to  those  set  for 
other  tjrpes  of  nuclear  power  plants.  The  fact 
that  breeder  reactors  are  not  pressurized  and 
that  their  components,  even  the  large  ones, 
are  made  of  comparatively  thin  stainless-steel 
sheet  and  pipe  makes  It  possible  to  perform 
most  of  the  final  assembly  on  the  site.  The 
Pb^nlx  experience  clearly  showed  the  advan- 
tages of  this  approach  and  the  flexibility  that 
it  engendered  in  adherence  to  the  construc- 
tion schedule. 

The  expansion  program  of  the  French  na- 
tional utility  company  Electricity  de  France 
(EDP)  already  calls  for  a  series  of  breeder 
plants,  employing  plutonlum  provided  by  a 
large  number  of  pressurlzed-water  reactors 
built  simultaneously.  It  Is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  two  pairs  of  fast-neutron  plants 
will  be  Initiated  in  France  between  1980 
and  1985,  representing,  together  with  Super- 
phenlx, about  8,000  megawatts  of  electric- 
generating  capacity  in  service  in  the  early 
1990's.  Commitments  may  grow  to  2,000 
megawatts  per  year  after  1985,  so  that  by 
the  year  2000  fast-neutron  plants  may  ac- 
count for  about  a  fourth  of  the  Installed  ca- 
pacity and  a  third  of  the  total  energy  out- 
put of  all  the  nuclear  plants  In  France. 
Simultaneous  with  the  successive  launching 
of  these  plants  will  be  the  construction  of 
plants  for  the  fabrication  and  reprocessing 
of  fast-breeder  fuels,  thus  closing  the  fuel 
cycle.  The  latter  will  be  high-capacity  plants 
(with  an  output  of  about  200  tons  of  oxides 
per  year)  aimed  at  achieving  a  low  overall 
fuel-cycle  cost. 

The  Importance  of  Superphenlx  must  be 
gauged  in  relation  to  the  coming  generation 
of  power  plants  derived  from  It.  It  is  In  a 
way  the  culmination  of  the  technological  de- 
velopment phase  and  the  final  stage  before 
the  commercial  series,  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  which  win  rely  directly  on  the  Super- 
phenlx experience.  If  everything  proceeds  as 
planned,  by  the  mid-1980's,  thanks  to  Super- 
phenlx, one  may  expect  to  have  at  least  a 
prellmmary  operating  record  with  a  large 
fast-neutron  power  plant.  This  experience, 
which  will  be  shared  by  several  large  electric 
utilities,  symbolizes  the  Joining  of  efforts  by 
the  European  countries  Involved  In  aiming 
at  the  earliest  possible  commercial  launching 
of  a  type  of  reactor  that  is  Indispensable  to 
their  economies. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  CENTER  FOR  THE  BOOK  IN 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  to  establish  a  Center 
for  the  Book  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
During  the  last  two  decades,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  has  occupied  much  of 
the  leisure  time  of  our  citizens.  As  a  re- 
sult the  conventional  book — which  for 
the  last  five  centuries  has  changed  the 
course  of  mankind — ^has  become  in  many 
ways,  especially  among  our  youth,  a 
pragmatic  tool  to  achieve  greater  mate- 
rial well-being  rather  than  a  means  by 
which  to  discover  new  Ideas,  new  peoples, 
and  new  places.  Despite  these  advances 
in  technology,  the  book  has  survived.  It 
has  not  become  obsolete.  Classic  titles 
still  provide  great  enjoyment.  In  order  to 
assure  the  book's  continued  influence  on 
the  learning  process,  we  need  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  it  as  an  entry  to  new 
horizons. 

The  Center  for  the  Book  in  the  Library 


of  Congress  would  provide  a  program  for 
the  investigation  of  the  transmission  of 
human  knowledge  and  would  heighten 
public  interest  in  the  role  of  books  and 
printing  in  the  diffusion  of  this 
knowledge. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  the  point 
that  this  Center  would  be  funded 
through  gift  funds  and  does  not  require 
an  annual  appropriation. 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OP 
YOUNG  POLITICAL  LEADERS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  work  of  the  American  Council 
of  Yoimg  Political  Leaders.  ACYPL  edu- 
cates young  American  politicians  and 
public  oflBcials  on  foreign  policy  issues 
and  exposes  them  to  the  structures  of 
other  nations.  Equally  as  important, 
ACYPL  introduces  young  foreign  poli- 
ticians to  the  American  political  system. 

Through  interchanges  between  young 
foreign  and  American  politicians, 
ACYPL  provides  a  forum  through  which 
these  leaders  can  develop  personal  re- 
lationships. One  day  these  young  men 
and  women  will  be  making  crucial  de- 
cisions for  their  country.  To  understand 
and  to  trust  each  other  when  that  time 
comes  will  be  of  incalculable  value. 

The  ACYPL  program  fills  a  clear  and 
obvious  need  in  the  area  of  international 
educational  exchange  programs.  There 
are  many  programs  designed  for  jour- 
nalists, students,  academicians,  scien- 
tists, and  so  forth,  bat  the  ACYPL  Is 
the  only  organization  whose  programs 
focus  on  those  young  individuals  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  making  policy  de- 
cisions In  the  decade  ahead. 

Most  younger  politicians  in  this  coun- 
try are  so  Involved  in  State  and  local 
politics  and  government  that  they  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  time  or  energy  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
plex issues  in  international  affairs. 
ACYPL  has  provided  the  opportunity 
for  dozens  of  our  leading  younger  poli- 
ticians to  become  exposed  to  world 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Include  background  material  about 
ACYPL  in  the  Record  : 

The  ACYPL  is  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt 
organization  which  has  a  Board  of  Trustees 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  The  organization  has  a 
strictly  bi-partisan  policy  In  all  of  its  pro- 
grams and  activities.  The  delegate  selection 
process  is,  of  course,  of  crucial  Importance. 
ACYPL  delegates  going  to  other  countries 
are  young  men  and  women  who  have  already 
made  a  nuirk  for  themselves  in  the  American 
political  process,  and  who  will  more  than 
likely  go  on  to  senior  leaaership  positions. 

Originally,  the  ACYPL  focused  on  pro- 
grams with  young  Western  political  leaders. 
Gradually,  ACYPL  expanded  Its  focus  to  In- 
clude Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Recently,  ACYPL  has  begun  to  Initiate  ex- 
charges  with  Japan  and  with  nations  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Also,  during  the  past  few  years,  the  ACYPL 
has  organized  foreign  policy  conferences  at 
the  Department  of  State  for  hundreds  of 
young  politicians  from  throughout  the 
tJnlted  States. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  xmanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiBclal 
business. 

Mr.  Railsback  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Stump,  for  today,  April  6,  1977,  on 
accoimt  of  oflBclai  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wright),  after 
12:30  pjn.  today,  on  account  of  Illness  In 
the  family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marriott)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNiOR)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.   Fascell,  for  5   minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Le  Fante,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phaser,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Zeferetti  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marriott),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Erlenborn  In  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  Pettis  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY, 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Steiger  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  RuppE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pursell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dornan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Steers. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Ml-.  Symms  in  five  instances. 

Mr,  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bonior)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McDoNALc  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  two  Instances. 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  AuCoin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Brodhead  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Abimerman. 
Mr.  Gammage. 

Mr.  Moakley  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Teague  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Drinan  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Tucker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PiSHER. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waxman  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Ms.  Keys. 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROONEY. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
Instances. 
Mr.  DoDD  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Cotter. 
Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.  Zablocki  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  McKay. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate  Procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  author: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
186  of  the  95th  Congress,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  April  18,  1977. 

Thereupon  (at  8  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes p.m.^ ,  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  186,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  April  18,  1977,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  further 
information  to  accompany  the  previously 
submitted  reports  (Executive  Communica- 
tions Nos.  403  and  flB9)  on  the  reapportion- 
ment of  the  appropriation  to  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  for  Operation 
and  Maintenance  for  fiscal  year  1977,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679(e)  (2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

1204.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  TJ.S.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1205.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notice  of  an  existing 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S62a(o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  four  proposed  new  records  systems, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1207.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  by  revising  the  section  on  fees  of 
Jiu-ors  and  by  providing  for  a  civil  penalty 
and  injunctive  relief  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
charge or  threatened  discharge  of  an  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  such  employee's  Federal 
Jury  service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1208.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  fifth  semiannual 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  civil  avia- 
tion security  program,  covering  the  period 
July  1-December  31,  1976,  pvu^uant  to  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (88  Stat.  415);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII 
committees  were  delivered  tc 
for  printing  and  reference  to 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4877 
95-166).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  MEEDS:   Committee  on 
Resolution  481.  Resolution 
consideration    of    H.R.    5101.    A 
thorlze  appropriations  for 
Environmental   Protection   Agen(;y 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-1 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER: 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4836.  A  bill  to 
months  the  term  of  the  Natlon^il 
slon   on   New  Technological 
righted  Works   (R^t.  No.  95-18 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whol  > 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
allocation  of  budget  total  to 
(Rept.  No.  95-188) .  Referred  to 
tee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise  on  the 
Union. 

Mr.   GIAIMO:   Committee  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution 
rent   resolution   setting   forth 
slonal  budget  for  the  U.S 
the  fiscal  year  1978  (Rept.  No. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.   ZABLOCKI:    Committee 
tlonal  Relation.  H.R.  5840.  A  bill 
the  Export  Administration  Act 
order  to  extend  the  authorities 
and   Improve  the   admlnlstratloi  i 
controls  under  that  act,  and  to 
the  antlboycott  provisions  of  tha ; 
No.  95-190).  Referred  to  the  O 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  ^he  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  Ithe  Judici- 
ary. H  Jl.  1405.  A  bill  for  the  relit  f  of  Jennet 
Juanlta  Miller  (Rept.  No.  95-16q) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  EILBERO:   Committee  on 
ary.  H.R.  1748.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Scudlerl  (Rept.  No.  95-169) . 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  th^  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Houghton;  with  amendment  (R(  pt.  No.  95- 
170).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.   PISH:    Committee  on  th< 
H.R.  1940.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Panoutsopoulos,    Angellkl 
and  Oeorglos  Panoutsopoulos  (Rfcpt. 
171).    Referred    to    the    Commlqtee 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  tl±  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Rogello  M. 
Encomlenda;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
95-172).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  tl* 
H.R.   2292.   A   bill   for  the   rellel 
Stephan  (Rept.  No.  95-173). 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.    EILBERO:    Conunlttee    oi 
clary.  H.R.  2369.  A  bill  for  the 
tlvldad    Casing    and    Myrna 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-174) 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hfcuse. 
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Mr.  PISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  L. 
Kennedy  (Rept.  No.  95-175).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia  R. 
Tully;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-176). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Robert  West  (Rept.  No.  95-177) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2756  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
lene  Holder;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95- 
178).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Daniel  Crowley;  with  amendment  (Rept!  No. 
95-179).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  Dorla  Nicholson  (Rept.  No.  95-180 1 . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chong 
Sun  Yi  Rauch  (Rept.  No.  95-181).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3085.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mllos 
Forman  (Rept.  No.  95-182).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fidel 
Orosso-Padillo  (Rept.  No.  95-183).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3215.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olive  M.  V.  T. 
Davles  and  lier  children;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  95-184).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chln- 
Ho  An  (Rept.  No.  95-185) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS:    Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tulsedei 
'  Zallm;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-186) . 
Referred   to   the   Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  6110.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ap- 
propriations for  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  amend  certain  acts  relating  there- 
to, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  6111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BsowN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Moorhzad 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   St   Gebmain, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Hanlet,    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  LaPalce, 
Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mrs.    Spellman.    Mr. 
Blanchabd,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAs,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.R.  6112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  community 
development  block  grant  program  author- 
ized by  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Commun- 
ity Development  Act  of  1974  to  provide  a 


more  equitable  allocation  of  funds,  to  au- 
thorize a  fuller  range  of  community  de- 
velopment activities,  and  to  establish  an 
urban  development  action  grant  program  for 
severely  distressed  cities;  to  amend  section 
312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964;  to  amend 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964;  to 
provide  authorizations  for  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing;  to  extend  certain  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  and  related  authorities 
and  the  national  flood  Insurance  program; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ra- 
HALL,  Mr.  MxjRPHT  Of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Car- 
net,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  6113.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  areawlde  planning  and  its  coordi- 
nation, to  encoiu-age  the  use  of  organizations 
composed   of  local   elected  ofHclals   to  per- 
form federally  assisted  or  required  areawlde 
planning,  to  require  use  of  planning  districts 
established   by   States  in   Federal   planning 
programs,  to  require  certain  Federal  land  use 
actions  to  be  consistent  with  State,  area- 
wide,  and  local  planning,  to  authorize  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  relating  there- 
to, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoNTOB,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr.   McHugh, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  RoNCAuo,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  6114.  A  bin  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  with  respect  to  us- 
ing solar  energy  in  residential  structures  on 
family  farms;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  6115.  A  blU  to  provide  more  Federal 
assistance  under  certain  bousing  programs 
for  dwelling  units  which  utilize  solar  en- 
ergy; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  6116.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  to  veterans  for  the  purchase 
and  Instanatlon  of  beating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems which  utilize  solar  energy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BENNETT    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Winn,    Mr.    Qtjie,    Mr.    Collins    of 
Texas,   Mr.   Downey,   Mr.   Nn,   Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Zeteretti,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Neal,  and 
Mrs.  HzcKUCR) : 
H.R.  6117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  establish  procedures 
and  standards  for  the  classification  and  de- 
classification of  sensitive  official  Information 
and  material,  to  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  unauthorized  disclosure  of  such  Informa- 
tion or  material,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Horton)  : 
H.R.  6118.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  In  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Oovernment  effective 
protection  and  representation  of  the  In- 
terests of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  McCoRMACK,   Mr.  Teaoue, 
Mr.  Rettss,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Oiaimo, 
Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr. 
Perkins,    Mr.    Van    Deerlin,    Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dellttms,  Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Krtjeger,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,     Mrs.     Boggs,     and     Mr. 
Beilenson)  : 
R.R.  6119.  A  bill  to  establish  a  6-year  re- 
search and  development  program  leading  to 
advanced    automobile    propulsion    systems, 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Basillo,  Mr.  Batt- 
cus,   Mr.   Bingham,   Mr.    Brademas, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Cabe,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.   Downey, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy,   Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr.    Pindley. 
Mr.   FiBH,   Mr.   Frey,   Mr.   Fobd   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Oephardt,  Mr.  Oinn, 
and  Mr.  Hitgres)  : 
H.R.  6120.  A  bin  to  provide  that  polling 
and  registration  places  for  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office  be  accessible  to  physically  hand- 
icapped   and    elderly    Individuals,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Jenbette,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Pursell,    Mr.   Richmond,    Mr.    Roe, 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr. 

Ryan,  Mr.  Santini,  and  Mr. 
Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  6121.  A  bin  to  provide  that  polling 
and  registration  places  for  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office  be  accessible  to  physically  handi- 
capped and  elderly  Individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.     SoLARZ,     Mrs.     Spellman,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Maouire,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Vento,   Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.   Waxman, 
Mr.     Weiss,     Mr.     Winn,     and     Mr. 
Wirth)  : 
H.R.  6122.  A  bill  to  provide  that  polling  and 
registration  places  for  elections  for  Federal 
office  be  accessible  to  physically  handicapped 
and  elderly  Individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By   Mr.   CONABLE    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Bafalis,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Corcoran 

of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Ooodling, 

Mr.   Madigan,  Mr.   Mann,   Mr.   Mrr- 

CHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 

Pressler.  Mr.  PRrrcHARD,  Mr.  Taylor, 

and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 

H.R.  6123.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  carryover 

basis  provisions  added  by  the  Tax  Reform 

Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  6124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  Improve- 
ments in  the  program  of  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Keys,  and  Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
H.R.  6125.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  Income  tax 
base,  provide  equity  among  taxpayers,  and  to 
otherwise  reform  the  Income,  estate,  and  gift 
tax  provisions;  to  the  Committee  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

PiTHiAN,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Jenrette, 

Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 

SoLARZ,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Charles 

Wilson  of  Texas) : 

H.R.  6126.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 

coverage    of    certain    psychologists'    services 

under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 

benefits  program  established  by  part  B  of 

such   title;    Jointly,   to   the  Committees   on 

Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 


By  Mr.   CORRADA    (for   himself.   Mr. 

VoLKMER,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.   Won 

Pat,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Baoillo)  : 

H.R.  6127.  A  biU  to  amend  title  I  of  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 

1965  to  treat  Puerto  Rico  on  the  same  basis 

as  the  States  are  treated  under  that  title; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    DELANEY    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Moor- 

HEAD  of  California,  Mr.  D'Amours, 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 

Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Obebstar.  Mr.  Kemp, 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Maz- 

zoLi,   Mr.   Young  of  Missouri,   and 

Mr.  Steers)  : 

H.R.  6128.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 

to  deduct,  or  to  claim  a  credit  for.  amounts 

paid  as  tuition  to  provide  an  education  for 

himself,  for  his  spouse,  or  for  his  dependents; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr. 
Weiss)  : 
H.R.  6129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor  chUdren.  to  make  certain  other 
changes  so  that  benefits  for  husbands, 
widowers,  and  fathers  wiU  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 
mothers,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined 
earnings  record  where  that  method  of  com- 
putation provides  a  higher  combined  bene- 
fit; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   EILBERO    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,    Mr.    McDonald,    Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sisk,  and 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  : 
H.R.  6130.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  section  8344  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,   which   relate   to   the  employment  of 
retired  Federal  civil  servants  as  congressional 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
H.R.  6131.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Primary  Matching  Payment  Account  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  6132.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit 
certain  political  committees  from  making 
contributions  to  any  candidate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  FISHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Zablocki) : 
H.R.  6133.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  complete 
Immunity  from  criminal,  civil,  and  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  currently  given  to  all 
foreign  diplomats  and  their  staffs  and  to 
leave  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations  as  the  only  basis  for  diplomatic 
privileges  and  Immunities  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  6134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  national  meals- 
on-wheels  program  for  the  elderly,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By    Mr.     FOLEY     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Akaka,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 

Richmond,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  Mr. 

Whitley)  : 

H.R.  6135.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  U.S.  Oraln 

Standards  Act  with  respect  to  recordkeeping 


requirements  and  supervision  fees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    HiLLis,    Mr.    SKUBrrz,    Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Ba- 
falis, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  John  T.  Myers, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Bow- 
en,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas) : 
H.R.  6136.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  deny  veterans'  bene- 
fits to  certain  individuals  whose  discharges 
from  service  during  the  Vietnam  era  under 
less  than  honorable  conditions  are  admin- 
istratively upgraded  under  temporarily  re- 
vised standards  to  discbarge  under  honora- 
ble conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.   HiLLis,    Mr.    Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,   Mr.   Walsh,  Mr. 
Young   of  Alaska,    Mr.    Winn,   Mr. 
Snyder,   Mrs.   Lloyd   of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  MT.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen)  : 
H.R.  6137.  A  bin  to  provide  combat  bonus- 
es  for  honorable  Vietnam  service  through 
tax  credits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   HAWKINS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Perkins)  : 
H.R.  6138.  A  bni  to  provide  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  youth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land,  Mr.   CoRNWELL.   Mr.   Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pary,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick,    Mr.    Porsythe,    Mr.    Gudger, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.    Moakley,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 
Rahall,   Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Russo,   Mrs. 
Spellman,    Mr.     Whitehurst,    and 
Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  6139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Impose  criminal  pen- 
alties on  certain  persons  who  fire  firearms 
or  throw  objects  at  certain  railroad  trains, 
engines,  motor  units,  or  cars,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS : 
H.R.  6140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  manu- 
facturing-related Investments  In  any  State 
which    has   an    unemployment   rate   which 
exceeds   6    percent;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENRETTE   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Koch,    Mrs.    Meyner,   Mr.   Fascell, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Corman,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick,   Mr.   Charles   H.    Wilson   of 
California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.   Chisholm,    Mr.   Frenzel,    Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,    Mr.   Stark,    Mr.   Harris, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms. 
Mikulski,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Olick- 
man)  : 
H.R.  6141.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  marital  status,  and  for 
other  purposes;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Railsback,    and    Mr.    Ford    of 
Michigan) : 
H.R.  6142.  A  bUl  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  to 
file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  General 
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with  respect  to  their  Income 
transactions;  to  the  Committed 

dlclary.  

By  Mr.  KETCHUM : 
HJt.  8143.  A  bUl  to  enlarge 
National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
adding  to  such  national  forest 
within  the  Sequoia  National 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comml 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS    (for 
Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H.R.  0144.  A  bill  to  provide 
tlon  of  claims  and  disputes 
Oovemment  contracts  awarded 
agencies:  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
B.B.  6146.  A  bill  to  amend  tl 
States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  veterans'  pension  or 
demnlty   compensation   will 
amount  of  such  pension  or 
duced  because  of  cost-of-llvln( 
social  secwlty  benefits;  to  the 

Veterans'  Affairs.         

By  Mr.  McCLOSKET: 
Hit.  6146.  A  bill   to  amend 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
commercial  tuna  fishing  fleet  to 
eratlons  while  exercising  due 
incldentlal  porpoise  mortality 
cant  levels  approaching   near 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marlm  i 
les. 

By  Mr.  McPALL  (for 
Santini)  : 
nn.  6147.  A  bin  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
taxation  of  income  from  the 
sale  of  geothermal  steam  and 
sources;    to   the   Committee 
Means. 

By   Mr.   MIIiPORD    (for 
Mr.  Teaoux)  . 
HH.  6148.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to 
criminal  conduct  In  Antarctica 
tlonals  and  certain  foreign 
clarify  the  application  of  U.S 
to  such  conduct;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTTJiER  of 
HJft.  6149.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Costa  County  Water  District, 
to  the  Committee  on  the 

By  Mr.  MirCHELIi  Of 
himself,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr. 
OrriMun,     Mrs 
Spslucan,  Mr.  Vento 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr 
of  Texas) : 
HJt.  8160.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
pose  of  authorizing  the  Preside:  it 
for  cause  a  Commissioner  of  thd 
Futxires  Trading  Commission; 
mlttee  on  AgrlciUttire. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of 
himself,  Mr.  Rangkl, 
Mr.  Fatjntroy,   Mr 
Chisbolm,  Mr.  Wnss, 

BINOTON)  : 

HJt.  8161.  A  bill  to  amend 
of   the    Revised    Statutes    to 
States,  municipalities,  and 
of  Government  thereof,  may  b< 
the  provisions  of  such  section; 
rules  of  UabUity  with  respect  to 
municipalities,  and  agencies  or 
ernment  thereof;  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of 
himself,  Mr.  Harris, 
and  Mr.  Steers)  : 

HJt.  6162.  A  bill  relating  to 
gaining  representation  of  postal 
to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Service. 
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ind  financial  By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland   (for 

on  the  Ju-  himself  and  Mr.  db  Lvqo)  : 

H.R.  8163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  expand  assistance  imder  such 
the  Sequoia     act  to  minority  small  business  concerns,  to 
California  by     provide  statutory  standards  for  contracting 
certain  lands     and  subcontracting  by  the  United  States  with 
I'ark,  and  for     respect  to  such  concerns,  and  to  create  a 
on  Interior     commission   on   Federal   Assistance   to   Mi- 
nority Enterprise,   and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business, 
Government   Operations,   and  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS : 
njR.  6164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  secturlty  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJR.  6166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  study  revision 
of  the  Federal  tax  laws;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  6156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  Agriculture,  Education 
and  Labor,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.   QUIE    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Abonor) : 
H.R.  6157.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education,  Training,  and  Careers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  6158.  A  bUl  to  regulate  activities  in- 
volving recombinant  deoxyribonucleic  acid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
PBETER,   Mr.  SCHEUER,   Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN,  Mr.  Madioan,  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers) : 
HJl.   6159.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  certain  author- 
ities and  authorize  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain fiscal  years  for  purposes  of  providing 
assistance  to  the  States  with  respect  to  safe 
drinking  water,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6160.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  fiscal  years  for  purposes  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  safe  drinking  water;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  ScHETTER,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Macttire,  Mr.  Or- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Market,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
gren)  : 
H.R.  6161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  6162.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  employees  In  employee- 
management   relations:    to    the    Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr. 
RoNCALio,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  de 
Luoo,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Battcds,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Dttncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms. 
Meyner,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Moak- 
c4llectlve  bar-  i-ey,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Tucker,  and 

employees;  Mr.  Weiss  » : 

and  Civil         H.R.  6163.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
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tectural,  archeologlcal,  and  cultural  re- 
sources, to  establish  a  coordinated  national 
historic  preservation  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Corn- 
well,   Mr.  Ptthian,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.   Jacobs,    Mr.   Quayle,   and   Mr. 
Simon)  : 
H.R.  6164.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ization of  the  navigation  study  and  survey 
of  the  Wabash  River.  Ind.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  6165.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Rural    Health    within    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  assist 
In  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
rural  health  care  delivery  models  and  com- 
ponents; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6166.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  medicare  reimbursement  for- 
mula to  allow  small  hospitals  In  rural  areas 
with  low  occupancy  to  provide  long-term 
care  but  only  in  those  areas  where  there  are 
no  appropriate  nursing  home  beds  available; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6187.  A  bill  to  amend  medicare  and 
medicaid  provisions  as  they  relate  to  rural 
health  care  facilities;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  Interstate  and 
Poreig;n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ : 
H.R.  6169.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961   to  authorize   addi- 
tional funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  victims 
of  the  earthquake  occurring  on  May  6,  In  the 
Frluli  region  of  Italy;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS : 
H.R.  6170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  loans  under  such  act 
to  small  business  concerns  adversely  affected 
by  temporary  local  economic  and/or  weather 
conditions  and  to  permit  deferral  of  repay- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,    Mr.   Marks,   Mr.   Hughes,   Mr. 
Heftel.    Mr.    RoDiKO,    Mr.    Oiaimo, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Ashley,   Mr. 
GuDGER,  Mr.  Ambro,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.   6171.   A  bill   to  provide  for  limited 
public    financing    of    congressional    general 
election  campaigns,  to  provide  that  candi- 
dates receiving  public  funds  in  Presidential 
elections  may  accept  certain  contributions 
and  make   Increased  expenditures,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  6172.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of    1976;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6173.  A  bill  to  provide  recognition  to 
the  Women's  Air  Force  Service  Pilots  for 
their  service  to  their  country  during  World 
War  II  by  deeming  such  service  to  have  been 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bal- 
dus,  Mr.  Battcus,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Har- 
kin,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mrs. 
Keys,  Mr.  Lxtndine,  Mrs.  Meyner, 
Mr.   Miller   of  California,   Mr.   Mi- 
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neta,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and 
Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H.R.  6174.  A  bill  to  establish  a  universal 
voter   registration   program,    and   for   other 
pvirposes;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aka- 

KA,  Mr.  CAVANA0GH,  Mr.  KOSTMAYER, 

Mr.  LUKEN,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Pease, 

and  Mr.  Walgren)  : 

H.R.  6175.  A  bill  to  establish  a  imiversal 

voter   registration   program,    and   for   other 

purposes;     to    the     Committee     on    House 

Administration. 

ByMr.WYDLER: 
HJl.  6176.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing  high- 
er education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska : 
H.R.  6177.  A  bill  to  establish  National  His- 
toric Trails  as  a  new  category  of  trails  within 
the  National  Trails  System,  to  Include  the 
Idltarod  Trail,  Alaska,  In  the  National  Trails 
System  as  a  National  Historic  Trail,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6178.  A  bill  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ment preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  who  are  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of,  or  who  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  application  of,  certain 
Federal  laws  allowing  employment  preference 
to  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broomfield,     Mr.     Fountain,     Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  6179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations  for   fiscal    year    1978,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  AlWUNZIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Nolan,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Ms.  Holtz- 
man)  : 
H.R.  6180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake  occurring  on  May  6,  1976,  In  the 
Prlull  region  of  Italy;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  6181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
certain  consequences  of  the  decommission- 
ing, disposal,  and  decontamination  of  ele- 
ments involved  In  the  utilization  of  nuclear 
energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  6182.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  child 
Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  certain  veterans'  benefits  will  not  be 
taken  into  account  In  determining  whether 
an  Indivldvial  is  a  dependent  of  another  per- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self,   Mr.    Anderson    of    California, 
Mrs.  BoGGs,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.     Crisholm,     Mr.     Clay,     Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Hav^tkins,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.    Jenrette,   Mr.   Le   Fante.   Mrs. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.     Metcalti,     Mr.     Michael     O. 
Myxss,  and  Mr.  Nn) : 
H.R.  6183.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  UJ3.  Government  for  persons  unable 


to  work  working  hours,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  Mrs.  Meyner, 
Ms.     Oakar,     Mr.     Ottinger,     Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Schroedek,  Mr.  So- 
larz,  Mrs.   Spellman,   Mr.   Steers, 
and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  persons  unable 
to  work  standard   working  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.   AuCoin,   Mr.   Carney, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Lu- 
KEN,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6185.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
persons   who   were   originally   appointed   as 
SSI  hearing  examiners  under  pre-1976  provi- 
sions of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  without  any  restriction  be  deemed  ap- 
pointed    as     administrative     law     judges; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON   (for  himself, 
Mr.  BuRGENER,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  John  T.  Myers,  Mr.  Nolan.  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Robin- 
son,   Mr.    SiKES,    Mr.    Stump,    Mr. 
Symms,   Mr.    Waggonner,    and    Mr. 
Young    of   Alaska) : 
H.R.  6186.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  for  congressional  review  of  agency 
rules  which  may  be  contrary  to  law  or  In- 
consistent with  congressional  Intent,  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  public  participation 
In  agency  rulemaking,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   Jointly,   to   the   Committees   on   the 
Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pres- 
sler,  and  Mrs.  Heckler)  : 
H.R.  6187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater 
conservation  of  energy  In  home  heating  and 
cooling  by  allowing  Individuals  a  credit  of 
25  percent  of  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for 
the  installation  of  more  effective  insulation 
and  heating  equipment  in  existing  residen- 
tial structures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  6188.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  conduct  a  systematic  cost- 
effectiveness  review  before  contracting  for 
personal  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Bonior, 
Mr.      Caputo,     Mr.     Carney,     Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Fascell,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Krebs, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ner, Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Moakley. 
and  Mr.  Moffett)  : 
H.R.  6189.  A  bill   to  provide  for  certain 
research  and  demonstration  respecting  the 
disposal  of  sludge,  the  reclamation  of  waters 
damaged  by  sludge  and  sewage,  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  tor  the  removal 
of  sludge  and  other  solid  waste  from  waters 
and   shoreline   areas,   and   to   provide   that 
grants  for  waste  treatment  works  shall  be 
made  only  if  such   works  provide   for  en- 
vironmentally   sound    sludge   management; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation 


By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  No- 
lan, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.    Seibeeling.    Mr. 
Simon,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.   Waxman,   Mr.    Weiss,   and   Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6190.  A  blil  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
search and  demonstration  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  sludge,  the  reclamation  of  waters 
damaged  by  sludge  and  sewage,  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  removal 
of  sludge  and  other  soUd  waste  from  waters 
and  shoreline   areas,   and    to   provide   that 
grants  for  waste  treatment  works  shall  be 
made  only  If  such  works  provide  for  environ- 
mentally sound  sludge  management;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bau- 
cus, Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Blanchaso, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  Jxtforos,  Mr.  La- 
Falce. Mr.  Pattebson  of  Callfomla, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Volkmee.  and  Mr. 

MiNETA) : 

HJi.  6191.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  marketing 
of  saccharin  under  section  409  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRASER: 
H.R.  6192.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  retirement  system 
for  employees  of  employers  covered  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes"  to  provide  the 
same  eligibility  requirements  for  all  spouses 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Seibeeling,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Bbown  of  California.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  Lederer)  : 
H.R.  6193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  contributions  to  a  neighborhood  corpo- 
ration and  to  provide  other  financial  assist- 
ance to  such  corporations  organized  under 
State  law  to  furnish  their  own  neighborhood 
services;    to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mrs.  Keys.  Mr.  Nolan,  and 
Mr.  Baucus)  : 
Hil.  6194.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  sup- 
port price  for  wheat  be  computed  without 
adjustments  for  differences  In  location;  to 
the   Committee    on    Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJR.  6195.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  intel- 
ligence community  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  Improve  management 
and    control    of    the    national    intelligence 
agencies,  to  promote  the  overall  economy  and 
efficiency  of  Government  Intelligence  opera- 
tions and  activities,  to  prevent  future  abuses 
of  power  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees   on    Armed    Services,    International 
Relations,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Keys,  and  Mrs.  Heckler)  : 
H.R.  6196.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
right  of  every  unemancipated  child  to  be 
supported  by  such  child's  parent  or  parents 
and,  therefore,  to  confer  upon  certain  local 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  U.S.  Jurisdiction 
to  enforce  such  right  regardless  of  such 
child's  residence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Harsha)  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  6197:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
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f(r 


meaning  ful 
prodv  cere 


O: 


fcr 


Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
tlon  of  appropriations 
fiscal  year  1978;  to  the 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee 

H.R.  6198.  A  bill  to  provide 
self-help   program   designed   tc 
ducers  of  agricultural  products 
of  cost  of  production  when 
controllable  conditions  advers^y 
production  and  will  be 
ing  the  consumers  that 
able  to  continue  to  produce 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By   Mr.    KASTENMEIER 
and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 

HJt.  6199.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Act  to  provide  for  additional 
certain  anticompetitive 
agricultural  Industry;  to  the 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.B.  6200.  A  bill  to  amend  tl 
Education  Amendments  of  1972 
serve  academic  freedom;  to  th  i 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6201.  A  bill  to  provide 
tax  rate  reductions  for  Indlvlduil 
ness;  to  the  Committee  on  Way 
By  Mr.  KINDNESS  (for 

Mr.  MOORHEAS  of 

H.R.  6202.  A  bUl  to  provide 
disclosure  to  Congress  and  the 
tain  lobbying  activities  to 
before  the  Congress;   to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KBUEGER    (for 
Bbown    of    Ohio,    Mr 
Mr.  Oammage,  Mr 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr 
McClobt,  Mr.  Hall 
Alaska,  Mr.  Goodling 
K£T,  Mr.  Winn,  and  M: 
H.R.  6203.  A  bill  to  assiire  th<  i 
of  adequate  supplies  of  natura 
sonable  prices  for  consxuners, 
purposes;    to  the  Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  (for  himself 
coBAN  of  Illinois,  and  M 
H.R.  6204.  A  bill  to  restrict, 
any  census  of  agriculture,  the 
which  may  be  acquired  or 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  to 
Imposition  of  a  penalty  for 
fully  neglecting  to  answer  any 
connection   with    any   such 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
By   Mr.   LEGOETT    (for 

POBSTTHE,      Mr.     DE     LA 

Bbeaxtx,  Mr.  RuPFE,  Mr 
AuCoiN,       Mr. 
Obebstar,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr.  Tribl:  : 
HJl.  6205.  A  bUl  to  authorl^ 
tlons  for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979 
carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas 
of  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
rtne  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   LEGOETT    (for 

POBSTTHE,     Mr.     DE     LA 

Bbeaux,  Mr.  RuppE,  M 

BOWZN,     Mr.     McCLOSKfY 

Coin,  Mr.  Obebstar, 
Alaska,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mi. 
Akaka,  and  Mr.  Tbible  ) 
H.R.  6206.  A  bill  to  authorl* 
tlons  for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979 
carry  out  the  Commercial 
and  Development  Act  of  1964; 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for 

FORSYTHE,      Mr.      RUPPE, 

Gabza,  Mr.  Bbeaxtx,  Mr 
Mr.  Bo  WEN,  Mr.  AuCou' 
Mr.    Oberstab,     Mr. 
Tbible.   and  Mr.  Akakj 
H.R.  6207.  A  bUl  to  authorii^ 
tlons  for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979 
carry  out  State  cooperative 
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the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1963;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  6208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  the  Judicial  review  of  environment  Im- 
pact findings  made  by  Federal  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    McHUOH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Maguibe,       Mr.      Blanchabd,       Mr. 
Michael  O.  Myebs,  Mr.  Edgab.  Mr. 
LaFalce,      Mr.      Habbington,      Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Boybal,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bbown  of 
California,     Mrs.     Chisholm.     Mr. 
CoNYEBS,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Walgben, 
Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mrs.     Penwick,     Mr.     Nolan,     Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  LuNDiNE,  and  Mr. 
Panetta)  : 
H.R.  6209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  limitations 
on  congressional  campaign  expenditures  and 
for  partial  public  financing  of  congressional 
primary  and  congressional  general  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    MIKVA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Bubke  of 
California,       Mr.       Conyebs,       Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  California, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Lbcgett,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Culi- 
fomia,   Mr.    Roncalio,    Mr.   Rosen- 
thal,  Mr.   SoLARz,   Mr.   Stark,   and 
Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.R.  6210.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  in 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  evenhanded  pro- 
tection   from    unfair    practices,    to    provide 
consumers   with   the   benefits  which   accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA   (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson  of  Illinois,   Mr.   Cbane,   Mr. 
Debwinski,    Mr.    Hyde,    Mr.    Price, 
and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.R.  6211.  A  bill  to  validate  certain  past 
social    security    coverage   of    policemen    and 
firemen  In  positions  covered  by  the  Illinois 
municipal  retirement  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Ruppe,  and 
Mr.  Tbeen)  : 
H.R.  6212.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine   and  Fisheries. 
By   Mr.   MURPHY  Of   New   York    (by 
request)  : 
HJl.  6213.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  liability  and  compensation  for 
oil  spin  damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries,    and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  6214   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Center  for  the  Book  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
HJl.  6215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  State  and  local  utility  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  6216.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  controlled  cir- 
culation publications  relating  to  agricultiire 
shall  be  eligible  for  reduced  rates  of  postage 
on  the  same  basis  as  science  of  agricultural 
publications,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself.  Mi-. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Caputo,  Mr. 
Cederberg,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Ebtzl,  Mr.  Fascell, 


Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT,       Mr.       HAWKINS,       Mr. 

Kindness,     Mr.     Kostmayzb,     Mrs. 

Llotd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lon,  Mr. 

McB^WEN,  Mr.  McHuoH,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 

and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York) : 

HH.  6217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 

volunteer  firefighting  or  rescue  organizatloas 

from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline. 

diesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  articles  and 

services;    to   the   Committee   on  Way's   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  MuEpHY  Of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.    Ottingeb,    Mr.    Rahall, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,    Mr.    Tbible,    Mr.    Treen,    Mr. 
Walkeb,    Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    White- 
hubst,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr, 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  6218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  firefighting  or  rescue  organizations 
from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,   and   certain  other  articles   and 
services;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flood,  and  Mr.  Zefebetti)  : 
H.R.  6219.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  employment  services  and 
opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
Americans:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chappell)  : 
H.R.  6220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection    Act    with    respect    to    custom 
slaughtering;    to    the    Committee    on    Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pbeyeb,  Mr.  ScHEUEB,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.      Flobio,      Mr.      Maguire,      Mr. 
Mabkey,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Wal- 
gben, and  Mr.  Carteb)  : 
H.R.   6221.  A   bill    to   amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  strengthen 
the  program  under  that  act  for  the  regulation 
of  clinical  laboratories;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BOONEY    (by   request)     (for 
himself   and   Mr.   Mubphy   of   New 
York) : 
H.R.  6222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tive regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  6223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony   with 
use  of  a  firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Chables  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan) : 
H.R.  6225.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  guarantee  to  each  employee 
In  the  executive  branch  who  has  completed 
the  probationary  or  trial  period,  the  right 
to   a  hearing,  a  hearing  transcript,  and  all 
relevant  evidence  prior  to  a  final  decision 
of  an  agency  to  take  certain  action  against 
such  an  employee,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr,  Hannafobd)  : 
H.R.  6226,  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  former 
spouse  of  a  Federal  employee  who  Is  mar- 
ried to  such  employee  for  20  years  or  more 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  such  em- 
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ployee's  annuity  and  to  a  portion  of  the 
annuity  of  any  surviving  spouse  of  such  em- 
ployee; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HH.  6227.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  emergency 
livestock  program  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  di- 
rect loans  to  certain  owners  of  livestock  dur- 
ing emergency  periods;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 

Butler,  Mr.  Bybon,  Mr.  Robebt  W. 

Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Pisheb,  Mr.  Habbis, 

Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 

Mr.    MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,    Mr. 

Robinson,     Mr.     Satterfield,     Mr. 

Steees,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 

H.R.  6228.  A  bill  to  amend  section  181(a) 

(2)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 

of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  6229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974,  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  and  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act  to 
provide  for  authorizations  of  appropriations 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   TSONGAS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Weight.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Bubke  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  CoNTE.  Mrs.  Hecklee, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Hab- 
bington, Mr,  Early,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
MiLLEE  of  California.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Pat- 
TisoN   of  New   York,   Mr.   Waxman, 
Mr.    MoFFETT,    Mrs.    Penwick,    Mr. 
Neal,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
H.R.  6230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Lowell   National   Cultural 
Park   in   the   Commonwealth   of  Massachu- 
setts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   TSONGAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Coerada,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  D'Amoues,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man, Mr.  Kostmayeb,  Mr.  Beaed  of 
Rhode    Island,     Mr.    LaFalce,     Mr. 
LuNDiNE,  Mr.  BoNKEE,  Mr.  Roncalio, 
Mr.   DE   Lugo,    Mr.   Edgab,   and   Mr. 
Meeds)  : 
HJl.  6231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Lowell   National    Cultural 
Park   In   the   Commonwealth   of   Massachu- 
setts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6232.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Oregon  Trail  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nolan) : 
H.B.  6233.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance     to      local      educational      agencies 
located  in  whole  or  in  part  within  an  area 
In  which  an  emergency  exists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HR.  6234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lundine)  : 

H.R.  6235.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  increase  and  extend 
authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  6236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  to 
the  CJommlttee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  BEVILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nichols)  : 
H.R.  6237.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9441  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  budgeting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  authorization  of  appropriations,  and  the 
use  of  those  appropriated  fimds  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  for  certain  specified 
purposes  to  assist  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  pro- 
viding services  in  connection  with  the  non- 
combatant  mission  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Ammebman,  Mr.  AuCom, 
Mr.  Baoillo.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Boniob, 
Mr.  BEECKiNRrocE,  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
Cohen,   Mr.   Downey,   Mr.   Drinan, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mrs.  Penwick, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Fpthian.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Fraser,   Mr.    Glickman,   Mr.    High- 
tower,  and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
H.R.  6238.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  soliciting 
or  accepting  gifts  of  money  for  their  jwr- 
sonal  use;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 
By  Mr.  BRODHEAD  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Keys,  ^Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kostmayeb, 
Mr.  Keebs,  Mr.  Lederee,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Mab- 
key, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Obeestab,    Mr,    Ottingeb,    Mr.    Pa- 
netta, Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Putisell,  Mr. 
Regxtla,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  WiETH,  and  Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
H.R.  6239.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  soliciting  or 
accepting  gifts  of  money  for  their  personal 
use;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa) : 
H.R.  6240.  A  bin  to  prohibit  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  soliciting  or 
accepting  gifts  of  money  for  their  personal 
use;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H,R.  6241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974  to  extend  the 
duration  of  authorities  under  such  act,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  for  the  1978  fiscal  year, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    EILBERG    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MrrcHELL    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 

JENRETTE)  : 

H.R.  6242.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  section  8344  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  which  relate  to  the  employment  of  re- 
tired Federal  civil  servants  as  congressional 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,   Mr.   Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Stockman.  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  and  Mr,  Winn)  : 
H.R.  6243.  A  bill  to  pemUt  the  review  of 
regulatory  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Con- 
gress;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Badillo,    Mr.   Bevill,   Mr. 
Collins   of   Texas,    Mr.    Duncan   of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  ToNRY,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.  6244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  increment 
in  old-age   benefits  payable   to   individuals 
who  delay  their  retirement  beyond  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California: 


H.R.  6245.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  Installing  solar  energy  equipment  in 
residential  buildings,  to  provide  low-interest 
loans  under  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  for  such  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R.  6246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  certain 
liens  for  taxes  shall  not  be  valid  unless  ac- 
tually entered  and  recorded  In  the  office  In 
which  the  lien  Is  filed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    MARTIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Aodabbo,  Mr.  BoBEBT  W.  Danul,  Jr., 
Mr.    BiAOGi,    Mr.    Hammebschmiot, 
Mr.  Shusteb,  Mr,  Slack,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wolw, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Gold- 
wateb,  and  Mr.  McCloskit)  : 
H.R.  6247.  A  blU   to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
certain  food  additives  and  to  permit  the  mar- 
keting of  saccharin  until  such  an  evaluation 
can   be  made  of  it;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
H.R.  6248.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  coal  pipelines,  to  provide  for  the  granting 
of  coal  pipelines  of  easements  under  or  across 
properties  of  railroads  and  other  common 
carriers,  to  establish  parity  in  coal  pipeline 
and  railroad  ratemaking  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce,   and   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Teague)  : 

H.R.  6249.  A  blU  to  establish  a  vmlform 
Federal  system  for  management,  protection, 
and  utilization  of  the  results  of  federally 
sponsored  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search and  development;  and  to  further  the 
public  interest  of  the  United  States  domesti- 
cally and  abroad;  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Science  and  Technology. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

HJl.  6250.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  author- 
ity respecting  the  sale  of  certain  wild  horses 
and  burros  on  public  lands  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts providing  for  hvunane  care  treatment; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 


By    Mr.    BEDELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Habkin,  Mr.  Jeppobts,  Mrs,  Meynee, 
Mr.  SoLABz,  Mr.  Steebs,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Seibebling)  : 
H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
the  goals  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  In  reaching  an  equi- 
table and  effective  International  agreement; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.   BURLISON   of  Missouri    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Nezdi,  Mr. 
Ullman,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Ketch- 
UM,  Mr.  Ammerman,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Havstkins,  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Bbeck- 
inbidge,  Mr.  Cabney,  Mr.  Ebtel,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  Mr.  Jen- 
rette) : 
H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 
H.J.  Res    385.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  an  International  or- 
ganization for  the  protection  of  whales  and 
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By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  1  Imself ,  Mrs. 

BoGGs,  Mr.  CoNABu:,  Mr   Liach,  Mr. 

PicKUt,     Mr.     RhooisJ     and     Mr. 
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Committee  on  Banking,  Plnano 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRASER : 
H.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolutloi 
age  formation  of  an 
tlon  for  the  conservation  of 
Committee  on  International 

By    Mr.   LEOOETT    (for 

FOBSTTKI,   Mr.   DE  LA 

Tbible)  : 
H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolutlor 
reimburse  certain  U.S.   distent 
ermen  for  fishing  fees  Impose  1 
foreign  nations;  to  the  Committee 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MANN: 
HJ.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolutlor  designating 
the  pine  tree  as  the  national  i.rboreal  em- 
blem of  the  United  States;  to  thfe  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.   MIKULSKI_  (for 
Mr.  Batjctjs,  Mr 

HZAO.     Mr.     DOWNBT. 

Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 
Mr.    Patterson    of    C 
Tucker,  Mr.  WnnxEY, 
Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolutlo^ 
for  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.   Con.   Res.   192.   Concurre4t 
expressing  the  sense  of 
providing  of  adequate  water 
posal  systems  for  rural  America 
goal;    jointly,   to  the  Committees 
culture.   Interior   and   Insular 
Public  Works  and  Transportat  on 
By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  hlmse^ 
and  Mr.  Carb) 
H.   Con.  Res.    193.   Concurrent 
reaffirming  the  commitment  o 
States  to  obteln  full  compliance 
human    rights    provisions    of 
accords  and  to  press  for  global 
to  human  rights;   to  the  " 
ternatlonal  Relations. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI 
H.   Con.   Res.    194.   Concurre:  i 
with    respect    to    an 
banning   lethal   chemical 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
H.   Con.   Res.    195.   Concurrefet   resolution 
setting  forth  the  congresslont  1   budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fl^^l  year  1978. 
ByMr.  DODD: 
H.  Res.  482.  Resolution  directing 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Finance 
fairs,  the  Committee  on  App 
the  committee  on  International 
to  conduct  a  full  review  of 
ance  for  developing  countries 
currently  subject  to  prior 
view  on   a  country-by-countrj 
clally  Indirect  assistance 
bilateral   and    multilateral 
tlons.  in  order  to  Identify 
congressional   control  over  su4h 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California 

H.  Res.  483.  Resolution  to    -efer  the  bill 

(HJl.    6149)    for   the   relief   o  ■   the   Contra 

Costa  County  Water  District,  C  )ncord.  Calif., 

to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  court  of 

claims;  to  the  Committee  on    ;he  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Ammbrman,  Mr.  Bau>T7  i,  Mr.  Baucus, 

Mr.    Beard    of    Rhodf    Island,    Mr. 
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Cleveijind.  Mr.  Eetel,  Mr.  Fart,  Mr. 
Fret,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Leo- 
gett,  Mr.   Marks,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr. 
Mottl,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Rxtppe, 
Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Tsongas 
Mr.  Waogonner,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.  Res.  484.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Population;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.      

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.  Res.  485.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Population;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.   

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.  Res.   486.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  Aprtl  4,  1977,  as  "Na- 
tional Rural  Health  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.  Res.  487.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
that    all    bills    and    resolutions    have    titles 
which  accurately  reflect  their  contents  and 
all  subject  matters  contained  therein;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

By  the  Speaker : 

84.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  reimbursement  of  Guam  for  losses 
of  Income  tax  revenues  restiltlng  from 
changes  In  present  Federal  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  the  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 
H.R.  6361.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
Joseph  Coen  Weston;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  Jr.; 
HJl.   6262.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   Of   the 
Atlantic  Towing  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.DRINAN: 
H.R.  6253.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leopold 
Morse  Tailoring  Co.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McKAT: 
H.R.  6254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  P. 
Myers;   to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

ByMr.  TRIBLE: 
H.R.  6265.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Atlantic 
Towing  Corp.;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.FORSYTHE: 
H.R.  Res.  488.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  6103)  for  the  relief  of  Harold  N.  Holt 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Coiurt  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  INC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

77.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Coalition  for  Health  Funding.  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  relative  to  appropriation  levels  for 
discretionary  Federal  health  programs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS   OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared   by   the  Congressional   Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 


House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  31,  1977  (page  9931) : 

H.R.  1001.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
develop  and  implement  programs  to  provide 
year-round  recreational  opportunities  for  un- 
derprivileged youth.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  localities  for  urban  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  urban  planning. 

H.R.  1002.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to 
publish  a  monthly  price  index  reflecting  tlie 
retail  prices  of  Items  purchased  generally  by 
individuals  62  years  of  age  and  older,  <!uch 
Index  to  be  known  as  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  the  Elderly. 

HJl.  1003.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  the  Department  of 
Health  in  the  executive  branch  to  be  headed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  who  shall  have 
transferred  to  him  the  health  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Esteblishes  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Planning  to  determine  what 
health  functions  carried  on  by  the  segments 
of  the  Government  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Health. 

H.R.  1004.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  the  President  to  Include 
In  the  budget  transmitted  to  Congress  addi- 
tional Information  showing  the  regional  Im- 
pact by  State  and  Congressional  districts  of 
budget  proposals.  Requires  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  file 
with  the  Congress  specified  Information  re- 
lating to  Federal  expenditures  within  the 
States  and  Congressional  districts. 

HJl.  1005.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  reimburse  Stetes  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  for  the  amount  of  revenue  such 
States  or  subdivisions  would  derive  from  real 
property  taxes  on  exempt  United  Nations 
property  If  such  taxes  were  Imposed  on  such 
property. 

H.R.  1006.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  when  intending  to  dispose 
of  any  real  property  by  the  United  States,  to 
notify  the  Members  of  Congress  representing 
the  district  in  which  such  property  is  located. 

H.R.  1007.  January  4,  1977.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Designates  the  library  of  the  New 
York  Law  School  as  a  depository  for  Federal 
Government  publications. 

H.R.  1008.  January  4.  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  to  prepare  and  conduct  seminars 
for  freshmen  Members  of  Congress  shortly 
after  each  Congressional  election. 

Authorizes  freshmen  Members  to  hire 
interim  staffs  and  to  take  an  advance  on 
their  Congressional  stationary  allowance  for 
use  during  the  period  from  the  time  they  are 
declared  elected  until  the  first  day  of  the 
next  regular  session  of  Congress. 

H.R.  1009.  January  4.  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  permit  the  National  Committee  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General 
Mlhallovlch  to  construct  and  maintain  with 
private  funds  a  monument  to  General  Draza 
MlhaUovlch. 

H.B.  1010.  January  4,  1077.  House  Admin- 
istration. Creates  a  charitable,  educational, 
and  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Trust  for  the  Preservation  of 
Historic  Ships. 

H.R.  1011.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  assistance  for  12 
months  to  any  country  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  property  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  wUlfuUy  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  mob  violence,  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  such 
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assistance    Is    necessary    to    the    national 
security. 

H.R.  1012.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum terms  of  licenses  and  license  renewals 
for  the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations. 
Revises  the  conditions  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  licensing  or  license  renewal. 

H.R.  1013.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  establish 
procedures  for  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licensees  to  ascertain  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  certain  residents  In  certain  areas. 
Requires  that  certain  television  broadcast- 
ing stations  include  foreign  language  sub- 
titles In  programs  of  local  origin. 

H.R.  1014.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  harassing  tele- 
phone calls  made  to  collect  alleged  debts. 
Requires  all  telephone  companies  to  notify 
each  telephone  subscriber  by  means  of  a  no- 
tice on  the  front  of  the  local  telephone  direc- 
tory of  his  right  to  be  free  froip  such  harass- 
ing calls. 

H.R.  1015.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  prohibition 
against  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transpor- 
tation of  a  switchblade  knife  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  pos- 
session of  a  switchblade  knife  within  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
or  within  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  Encompasses  within  such 
prohibition  any  folding  knife  having  an  ex- 
posed blade  of  at  least  three  inches. 

Amends  the  provision  declaring  switch- 
blade knives  unavailable  to :  (1)  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  such  knives  to  supply  officers  of  a 
State  or  local  government;  and  (2)  Include 
folding  knives. 

H.R.  1016.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  to  construction  materials  used  in  Inte- 
riors, and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  determine  toxicity  standards  or 
promulgate  other  regulations  when  there  is 
determined  to  be  a  danger  from  toxic  bv- 
products  produced  by  the  burning  of  such 
substances. 

H.R.  1017.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  program  under  which  life  insurance  with  a 
face  value  of  not  less  than  $5,000  shall  be 
made  available  at  affordable  rates  to  Individ- 
uals who  have  cancer. 

Specifies  the  percentage  of  the  face  value 
of  the  policy  to  be  paid  beneficiaries  of  In- 
sureds who  die  from  cancer  within  four 
years  of  having  obtained  the  policy. 

H.R.  1018.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  the  Health 
Action  Corps  to  provide  opportunities  for 
young  Americans  to  participate  In  programs 
which  provide  training  and  practical  work 
experience  in  the  allied  health  field  Includ- 
ing career  counseling,  exposxire  to  various 
health-related  occupations,  and  training  and 
work  experience  In  clinical  settings  Author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Action 
Corps  to  select  volunteers,  to  provide  allow- 
ances and  Incentive  bonuses  to  volunteers, 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  entity  whereby  the 
Administrator  will  make  grants  to  assist  such 
entity  In  providing  training  and  practical 
work  experience  to  volunteers. 

H.R.  1019.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  installation  of  passive  re- 
straint devices  in  motor  vehicles  manufac- 
tured after  a  specified  future  date.  Stipulates 
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that  no  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pro- 
mulgated under  such  Act  may  require  the 
installation  of  a  safety  belt  Interlock  sys- 
tem or  continuous  buzzer  to  Indicate  that 
safety  belts  are  not  In  use. 

H.R.  1020.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  each  State  to 
have  a  motor  vehicle  mechanic  licensing  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Sets  forth  criteria  for  such  approval. 

Reduces  Federal  aid  highway  funds  to  any 
State  not  Implementing  an  approved  State 
motor  vehicle  mechanic  licensing  program 

H.R.  1021.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  the  Electric 
Power  Production  Authority  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  the  duty  to  assure 
that  adequate  supplies  of  electric  energy  are 
available  to  meet  anticipated  demand  Di- 
rects the  Authority  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion of  new  electric  power  plants  and  trans- 
mission facilities. 

H.R.  1022.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  refiners  or  dis- 
tributors of  petroleum  products  from  cancel- 
ing franchises  without  prior  notice.  Prohibits 
distributors  and  refiners  from  canceling  oe- 
troleum  franchises  without  cause. 

H.R.  1023.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  commerce.  Establishes,  under  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act,  a  National  Center 
for  Clinical  Pharmacology  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  study  of  clin- 
ical pharmacology. 

Amends  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  regulation  of  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale  of  drugs. 

H.R.  1024.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
ishes.  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  as  a  separate 
agency  within  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  to  review  decisions  of  a  con- 
sular officer  refusing  or  revoking  an  immi- 
gration visa.  Revises  the  Act  with  respect  to 
the  numerical  limitations  on  lavtrful  admis- 
sions, revocation  of  naturalization,  and  limi- 
tations on  deportation. 

Establishes  a  Select  Commission  on  Na- 
tionality and  Naturalization  to  study  the  na- 
tionallty  and  naturalization  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  1025.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary  In- 
creases immigration  quotas  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  for  Immigrants 
in  specified  preference  categories  If  the  num- 
ber of  visas  issued  to  such  immigrants  In 
the  previous  year  has  decreased  below  speci- 
fied levels. 

H.R.  1026.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits: (1)  any  individual  from  carrying  Into 
effect,  or  attempting  or  conspiring  to  carry 
into  effect,  any  scheme  in  commerce  to  infiu- 
ence  through  bribery  the  conduct  of  any 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  officer  includ- 
1^  a  judge,  or  other  appointed  or  elected 
official;  and  (2)  any  such  officer  or  official 
from  accepting  a  bribe  pursuant  to  such  a 
scheme  or  from  falling  to  report  any  scheme 
violating  this  Act  designed  to  Influence  his 
conduct. 
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fireman  or  law  enforcement  officer  engaged 
in.  or  on  account  of  action  taken  In  the 
performance  of  duty  when  the  offender 
travels  In  Interstate  commerce  or  uses  any 
facility  of  Interstate  commerce  for  such 
purpose. 

H.B.  1030.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  condition  certain  as- 
sistance thereunder  on  the  inclusion  in  com- 
prehensive State  plans  and  on  the  establish- 
ment and  implementation  of:  (l)  a  grievance  • 
procedure  with  respect  to  complaints  sub- 
mitted by  law  enforcement  officers;  and  (2) 
a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
U.K.;  A"^^-  J^uary  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  transportation  of  contraband  cig- 
arettes In  Interstate  commerce. 

H.R     1032.    January    4,     1977.    Judiciary. 
Amends  the  provision  of  law  requiring  the 

^inJ^fif ^  .P*''"*^  ^  *^^"^«  ''^'^  preserve 
identification  records  to  direct  that  personal 
fingerprints  voluntarily  submitted  from  reg- 
istered national  security  exchanges,  their 
members,  affiliated  stock  clearing  corpora- 
tions, and  brokers  and  dealers  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  be 
collected,  classified,  preserved,  and  identl- 
nea  m  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  personal 
fingerprints  voluntarily  submitted  from  In- 
surance companies  and  national  banks 

HR.  1033.  January  4, 1977.  Judiciary.  States 
that  quota  visa  numbers  not  issued  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1977  shall  be  transferred  to  an 
immigrant  pool  to  be  Issued  to  specified  pref- 
erence classes  of  Immigrants  and  to  others 
who  are  otherwise  admissible  but  unable  to 
obtain  prompt  Issuance  of  a  preference  visa 
^S  "^®    °'    ***®    oversubscription    of 

H.R.  1034.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Guar- 
antees to  every  athlete  who  wishes  to  engage 
in  an  organized  professional  team  sport  Whe 
right  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  such  a  pur- 
pose with  any  person  without:  (1)  agreeing 
to  permit  that  person  to  control  his  right 
upon  expiration  of  the  contract,  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  another  person  for  such  pur- 
pose; or  (2)  agreeing  to  perform  under  such 
a  contract  for  an  unreasonable  period  of 
time. 

States  that  any  person  who  deprives  or 
conspires  to  deprive  an  athlete  of  his  rights 
under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  j  «*  •» 

H.R.  1035.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary  Cre- 
ates a  Federal  Lobbying  Disclosure  Commis- 

fhT;.      ''".*'■?  ^'"'"y^^** '«■  <1)  register  with 
the  Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain  certain 
records;  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission regarding  their  activities. 
^Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 


HR.  1027.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes an  office  of  the  United  States  Correc- 
tional Ombudsman  to:  (1)  Investigate  acts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  the  Board  of  Parole 
pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  Federal  pris- 
oners or  parolees  and  conditions  In  certain 
correctional  facilities;  and  (2)  report  to  Con- 
gress on  unfair  or  otherwise  objectionable 
laws  relative  to  corrections. 

H.R.  1028.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pe- 
nalize the  following  activities  which  occur 
In  commerce:  (1)  stolen  airline  tickets;  (2) 
counterfeit,  forged,  or  altered  airline  tickets; 
and  (3)  equipment  for  forging  or  counter- 
feiting airline  tickets. 

H.R.  1029.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kUl  or  assult  a 


H.R.  1036.  January  4.  1977.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Prohibits  any  waiver  for 
national  security  purposes  of  the  require- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920  that 
vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  be 'built 
and  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  unless,  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the 
!u*^v7f  ^**®  °^  ^^^^  proposed  waiver,  notice 
that  it  Is  being  considered  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  an  opportunity  Is  given 
for  a  public  hearing  regarding  such  action. 

H.R.  1037.  January  4.  1977.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  require  that  a  specified  per- 
centage of  United  States  oil  Imports  be  trans- 
ported on  United  States-fiag  vessels. 

H.R.  1038.  January  4.  1977.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920.  to  establish  a  monetary 
penalty,  in  lieu  of  forfeiture  of  the  merchan- 
dise being  transported,  for  violations  of  such 
Act  requiring  that  vessels  engaged  in  coast- 
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H.R.  1039.  January  4,  1977 
rlne   and   Fisheries.   Amends   thi 
Marine   Act.    1920,   to  extend 
laws  of  the  United  States  with 
transportation  of  crude  oil, 
oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
Virgin  Islands. 

H.R.  1040.  January  4,  1977. 
Means.  Revises  the  Internal 
amending  and  repealing  portions 
with  respect  to  capital  gains  anr 
come  derived  from  the  extraction 
Individual  and  corporate  Income 
and  gift  tax  and  State  and  local 

H.R.  1041.  January  4,  1977. 
Means.  Revises  the  Internal 
amending  and  repealing  portions 
with  respect  to  capital  gains  anc 
come  derived  from  the  extraction 
individual  and  corporate  income 
and  gift  tax  and  State  and  local 

H.R.    1042.    January    4,     1977. 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal 
to  authorize  any  taxpayer  to  el4ct 
any  portion  of  aoy  overpayment 
any  contribution  in  money  which 
payer  forwards  with  the  return  f oi 
ble  year  be  available,  as  the  taxpaypr 
Ignate  on  such  return,  for  the  " 
dowment  for  the  Arts  or  the 
dowment  for  the  Humanities 

H.R.  1043.  January  4,  1977. 
rlne   and   Fisheries.   Authorizes 
the  Governor  of  the  Cexial  Zone 
with  work  to  change  the  lock  and 
capacities  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Establishes  a  Presldentlally-ap_ 
ama  Canal  Advisory  and  Inspectlip 
supervise  all  efTorts  of  the  ~ 
Canal  Zone  in  making  changes 
ama  Canal. 

H.R.  1044.  January  4,  1977. 
rine   and  Fisheries.   Authorizes 
fishermen  to  apply  to  the 
Interior  for  grants  to  cover  losses 
due  to  Federal  or  State  restriction 
ing  Imposed  because  of  a 
aquatic  environment. 

H.R.  1045.  January  4,  1977. 
rlne  and  Fisheries.  Stipulates  that 
of  linkage  between  any  tug  and 
an   articulated   tug-barge  system 
be  deemed  to  establish  the  weight 
for  purposes  of  ship  inspection 
tlon.  StipxUates  that,  with  respect 
assignments,   any   tug  which   Is 
Independent  operation  shall   be 
be  a  separate  unit  for  such 
certification  purposes. 

H.R.  1046.  January  4,  1977.  Posi 
Civil  Service.  Permits  employees  1 
tive  agencies  and  In  the  _ 
District  of  Columbia  to  take  an 
In  political  management  and  In  po 
palgns  so  long  as  such  partlclpatl(  n 
involve  the  official  authority  or  "    ' 
such  employees. 

H.R.  1047.  January  4.  1977.  Posi 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  any  officer 
utlve  department  or  agency,  anr 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  an  I 
missioned  officer  from  requiring  oi 
any  civilian  employee,  or  person 
ployment,  In  the  executive  brarfch 
disclose  certain  personal  and 
formation:  (2)  submit  to  speclfie  1 
examinations:    (3)    participate 
not  related  to  Job  performance 
the  election  of  certain  persons: 
vest  in  government  securities 

Establishes  a  Board  of 
to:   (1)  investigate  complaints  a 
violations  of  this  Act;  (2)  condu4t 
and  (3)  render  final  decisions 

H.R.  1048.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  Postr  laster  Gen- 
eral from  making  available  to  the  public 
any  mailing  or  other  list  of  poe :  office  box 
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patrons.  Prohibits  the  Postmaster  General 
and  all  Government  agencies  from  furnish- 
ing any  mailing  or  other  lists  of  names  or 
addresses  to  the  public  for  any  purpose. 

H.R.  1049.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  that  the  following  in- 
formation be  posted  in  a  prominent  place  in 
each  post  office :  ( 1 )  the  qualifications,  dates, 
and  places  for  voter  registration  and  voting 
in  the  area  served  by  the  post  office;  (2)  the 
names  and  office  addresses  of  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Representative  for  the 
area  served  by  the  post  office:  (3)  the  names 
and  office  addresses  of  the  State  Legislators 
representing  the  area  served  by  the  post 
office;  and  (4)  the  cost  and  availability  of 
Western  Union  public  opinion  messages  to 
the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Members 
of  Congress. 

H.R.  1050.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  anniversary  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s,  birth,  January  15, 
as  a  legal  public  holiday. 

H.R.  1051.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  anniversary  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  birth,  February  16,  a 
legal  holiday. 

H.R.  1052.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  any  air  carrier 
from  discontinuing  any  air  service  provided 
under  its  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  imless,  after  public  notice  and 
hearing,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  deter- 
mines that  such  discontinuance  is  in  the 
public  Interest. 

H.R.  1053.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  direct  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  after  a  determination  that 
the  laws  or  requirements  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  foreign  air  carrier  result  in  discrim- 
ination against  American  citizens  traveling 
abroad  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  religion : 
(1)  to  suspend  the  operating  certificates  of 
all  air  carriers  under  such  Act  to  serve  such 
country;  and  (2)  to  suspend  the  permit  is- 
sued to  any  foreign  air  carrier  of  such  na- 
tionality until  such  country  has  acted  to 
end  such  discrimination. 

HJl.  1054.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced  rate 
air  transportation  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  21,  Inclusive,  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis. 

H.R.  1055.  January  4.  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
transportation  rates  for  persons  over  65  and 
handicapped  individuals  and  their  attend- 
ants. Amends  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  give  funding  priority  im- 
der  such  Act  to  public  bodies  which  offer 
reduced  rates  to  such  individuals.  Author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  facilities  funded  under 
such  Act  to  insxire  ready  access  to  such  fa- 
cilities by  these  individuals.  Amends  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a 
grant  program  for  special  transportation  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  for  such 
individuals. 

HJl.  1066.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
air  fares  for  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

HJl.  1057.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
an  air  carrier  to  demand  payment  from  or  to 
assert  legal  liability  against,  a  ticket  agent 
for  the  \isage  by  persons  of  stolen  airline 
tickets  under  specified  circumstances. 

HJl.  1058.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  pre- 
scribe regulations:  (1)  which  require  the 
screening  of  any  property  being  placed  In  a 
public  storage  area  of  an  airport  by  weapon- 


detecting  and  explosive-detecting  procedures 
or  devices;  and  (2)  which  require  that  prop- 
erty placed  aboard  an  aircraft  or  placed  in 
airport  storage  areas  bear  identification 
marks  which  positively  Identify  the  owner 
or  bearer. 

H.R.  1059.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  humane  treatment  of  animals 
transported  in  air  commerce. 

H.R.  1060.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  on  a  national  educa- 
tion campaign  to  educate  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians as  to  the  danger  of  driving  on,  or  cross- 
ing the  highways. 

HJl.  1061.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to  local 
fire  departments  to  pay  up  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  purchasing  firefightlng  equipment. 

H.R.  1062.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to  local 
fire  departments  to  pay  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  purchasing  heat-protective  fire- 
fighting  suits  and  breathing  apparatus. 

H.R.  1063.  January  4,  1977.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  make 
loans  available  for  small  businesses  suffering 
economic  injuries  as  the  result  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  operations  and  services  of  public 
utilities. 

H.R.  1064.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  the  payment  of  old-age 
Insurance  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on 
their  combined  earnings  record  where  that 
method  of  computation  produces  a  higher 
combined  benefit. 

H.R.  1065.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  revise  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  disability  Insurance  benefits  for 
blind  persons.  Revises  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  primary  insurance  amount  for 
blind  persons  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  1066.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  n  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  to  S7.500  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  which  Is  permitted  an 
individual  each  year  without  any  deduction 
from  benefits  under  such  Title. 

H.R.  1067.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  H  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insvirance)  to  increase  by  50 
percent  the  primary  insurance  amount  for 
individuals  covered  under  such  Title. 

H.R.  1068.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  XVI  (Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Dis- 
abled) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance to  recipients  of  benefits  under 
specified  circumstances  Excludes  cost-of- 
Uvlmg  Increases  in  social  security  benefits 
when  determining  an  individual's  income. 
Makes  supplemental  security  Income  recipi- 
ents eligible  for  food  stamps.  Amends  the 
definition  of  "eligible  spouse"  to  require  that 
such  individual  be  living  with  the  disabled 
Individual  in  order  to  receive  SSI  benefits. 

H.R.  1069.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  deny  a  tax  exclusion  to  interest  on  Indus- 
trial development  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
fumlshintr  of  electricity,  unless  those  facil- 
ities utilize  domestic  fuel  or  no  fuel. 

H.R.  1070.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  for  donations  of  blood 
to  charitable  organizations  in  an  amount 
equal  to  $25  for  each  pint  donated. 

H.R.    1071.    January    4,    1977.    Ways    and 
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Means.  Provides  that  the  first  $6,000  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  full-time  law  enforcement 
officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  Income  tax. 
H.R.  1072.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  tax  deduction  for  amounts 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  a  tax  exempt  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  tuition  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spoxise,  or  a  dependent. 

H.R.  1073.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  income  tax  credit  for  the 
tuition  paid  to  a  private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  educational  Institution  for 
the  education  of  a  dependent.  Grants  tax- 
payers standing  to  challenge  the  Act's  con- 
stitutionality in  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1074.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  all 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses,  Includ- 
ing food  and  lodging,  \»^lch  are  paid  for  the 
education  of  a  dependent  at  a  primary  or 
secondary   educational   institution. 

H.R.  1075.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  Individuals  to  deduct  contributions 
to  a  qualified  fund,  where  the  beneficiary  Is  a 
child  dependent  of  the  taxpayer,  and  where 
the  distributions  from  the  fund  are  to  be 
made  only  to  defray  the  cost  of  room,  board, 
and  tuition  at  an  Instlutlon  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

H.R.  1076.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  In- 
come of  Interest  deposits  paid  or  accrued  by 
an  Individual  taxpayer. 

H.R.  1077.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  for  a  percentage  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  ac- 
quiring recycled  solid  waste  materials.  Pro- 
vides an  amortization  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  amortizable  basis  of  any  solid 
waste  recycling  facility  based  on  a  60  month 
period. 

H.R.  1078.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  an  additional  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion for  taxpayers,  spouses,  or  dependents 
with  serious  mental  or  physical  disabilities 
which  result  in  death,  or  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  death  or  be  of  long-con- 
tinued or  Indefinite  duration. 

H.R.  1079.  January  4,  1877.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  identical  income  tax  rates  for  single 
persons  and  married  couples  filing  Joint  re- 
turns. Limits  the  earned  income  that  must 
be  reported  by  a  married  person  filing  a 
separate  return  to  the  amount  actually 
earned  by  that  individual. 

H.R.  1080.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  nonrefundable  income  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  previously 
unemployed  Vietnam  veterans. 

HJl.  1081.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  a  nonrefundable  Income  tax  credit  for 
a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  previously  un- 
employed Vietnam  veterans. 

H.R.  1082.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  nonrefundable  income  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  previously 
unemployed  handicapped  Vietnam  veterans. 
H.R.  1083.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed  on : 

(1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  com- 
ponents produced  In  the  United  states:  and 

(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processing. 

H.R.  1084.  January  4,  1977.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance)   of  the  Social  Se- 


cvu-ity  Act  to  allov  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  elect  coverage  under  such  Title. 
H.R.  1085.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  nonrefundable  income  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  previously 
unemployed  Vietnam  veterans  and  former 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action  indi- 
viduals. 

H.R.  1086.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  nonrefundable  Income  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  previously 
unemployed  Vietnam  veterans  who  were 
missing  in  action  or  prisoners  of  war. 

H.R.  1087.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  carry  on  a  national  education  cam- 
paign to  educate  drivers  and  pedestrians  as 
to  the  danger  of  driving  on  or  crossing  the 
highways. 

Imposes  an  additional  tax  on  gasoline  and 
other  motor  fuels  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  such 
campaign. 

HJl.  1088.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services; 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Entitles  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  Federal  em- 
ployees who  were  in  a  missing  status  during 
the  Vietnam  era  to  a  double  credit  for  such 
period  for  retirement  eligibility  and  pay 
purposes. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide such  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
their  dependents  with  additional  health 
benefits  including  psychological  and  coun- 
seling services. 

Specifies  additional  pay  and  allowance 
benefits  to  which  such  individuals  are  en- 
titled. 

H.R.  1089.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Creates 
a  national  system  of  health  Insurance.  Es- 
tablishes a  Health  Security  Board  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  administer  such  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  all  health  benefit 
plans  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

H.R.  1090.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Re- 
quires every  employer  to  offer  qualified 
health  care  insurance  to  his  employees  and 
their  families.  Establishes  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral participation  to  provide  qualified  health 
care  insurance  to  low-income,  nonemployed 
and  self-employed  individuals  and  their 
families.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  the  full  pre- 
mium for  continuation  of  qualified  health 
care  insurance  for  Individuals  receiving  State 
or  Federal  unemployment  benefits. 

H.R.  1091.  January  4,  1977.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Armed  Services.  Amends 
the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint 
students  at  maritime  academies  or  colleges 
assisted  under  such  Act  as  Reserve  midship- 
men in  the  Navy  and  to  commission  such 
individuals  as  Reserve  ensigns  upon  grad- 
uation. 

H.R.  1092.  January  4,  1977.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries:  Judiciary.  Amends  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
to  authorize  class  actions  on  behalf  of  per- 
sons adversely  affected  by  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  or  naife.  Stipulates  that 
United  States  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  class  actions  brought 
agaiv.st  persons  engaged  in  activltl's  af- 
fectlnr-  Interstate  conunerce,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

H.R.  1093.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Mea.-.s:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase 
the  level  of  Federal  reimbursement  under 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
and  Medicaid  to  100  percent  for  State  pay- 
ments made  to  native  Hawaiians,  Indians, 
Aleuts,  and  Eskimos. 


Increases  the  level  of  Federal  reimburse- 
ment under  taie  minimum  supplementation 
of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram and  the  supplementary  cash  payments 
program  to  100  percent  for  State  payments 
to  native  Hawaiians,  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos. 

H.R.  1094.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
cause  to  be  brought  to  the  United  States 
the  remains  of  an  unidentified  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
lost  his  life  during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
to  provide  for  his  burial  near  or  beside  the 
Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  I  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

H.R.  1095.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  amend  its 
regulations  to  permit  transmission  of  non- 
emergency communications  relating  to  of- 
ficial fire  department  business  over  fire  de- 
partment radio  frequencies. 

H.R.  1096.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
impose  a  mandatory  term  of  imprisonment 
of  not  less  than  20  years  or  for  life  upon 
individuals  committing  specified  offenses 
thereunder  if  such  offense  vras  committed 
with  intent  to  convert  source  material,  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  byproduct  material, 
or  authorization  or  production  facilities. 

H.R.  1097.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires Members  of  Congress,  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  specified  military 
and  civilian  officers  and  employees  to  file  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statements  with  the 
Comptroller  General  annually. 

H.R.  1098.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Increases  to  60  days  the  period 
before  an  election  during  which  a  Member, 
or  Member-elect,  of  Congress  may  not  make 
a  mass  mailing  as  franked  mall  If  such  indi- 
vidual is  a  candidate  In  such  election. 

H.R.  1099.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Operations  to  conduct  continuing  oversight 
of.  and  to  exercise  exclusive  legislative  Juris- 
diction over,  the  foreign  Intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  HOC.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  handicapped  individuals  a  deduc- 
tion for  their  employment-related  expenses. 
H.J.  Res.  101.  January  4,  1977.  Wavs  and 
Means:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Long-Term  Care  to  be 
planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.J.  Res.  102.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  the  second 
weeic  In  April  of  each  year  as  'National  Medi- 
cal Laboratory  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  103.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Requires  the 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  review  Government  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  at  specified  times  and 
to  determine  a  surtax  rate  when  expenditures 
exceed  revenues  to  ensure  that  receipts  will 
equal  outlays. 

Authorizes  the  suspension  of  such  meas- 
ures in  the  case  of  a  grave  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  104.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requests  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  pre- 
pare a  proposal  for  a  major  study  of  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  re- 
lation to  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions with  respect  to  domestic  programs 
in  which  these  levels  now  share  responsibili- 
ties. 

H.J.  Res.  105.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  September  18 
of  each  year  as  "National  Jogging  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  106.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Ovll  Service.  Authorhses  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
each  year  designating  the  29th 
"John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

H.J.  Res.  107.  January  4, 
Constitutional  Amendment, 
force  and  effect  of  any  treaty 
denies  or  abridges  any 
merated  right.  Prohibits  a  treaty 
mlttlng  any  foreign  power  or 
organization  to  supervise,  contrc  1 
cate  ( I )  the  rights  of  United 
or  ( 2 )  matters  essentially  wlthli . 
tic  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

Predicates  the  effectiveness  o 
Internal  law  of  the  United 
passage  of  appropriate  leglslatldn 

Requires  executive   agreemen  s 
elgn  powers  or  International 
be  made  In  the  manner  and 
prescribed  by  law. 

H.J.  Res.  108.  January  4,  197 
ministration.  Provides  for  the 
memorial  on  public  grounds  in 
of    Columbia    to    honor    and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
States  who  served  in  the 

H.J.  Res.   109.  January  4 
Constitutional  Amendment, 
proprlatlons  made  by  the 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
of  the  United  States  for  such 
hlbits   spending   by,   or   on 
United  States  which  exceeds  th  ! 
nue  for  that  year. 

H.J.  Res.  110.  January  4,  197  r 
Constitutional  Amendment, 
observances  In  governmental 
public  places.  Permits  reference 
being  In  a  governmental  or  publfc 
activity,  place,  or  on  money, 
this  amendment  shall  not 
llshment  of  religion. 

H.J.  Res.  ill.  January  6,  197|? 
Constitutional  Amendment 
pretation  of  the  United  States 
to  require  school  systems  which 
on  a  neighborhood  basis  to 
pils  in  any  other  manner. 

Grants  Congress  the  power  to 
article  by  appropriate  legislatioh 

H.J.  Res.  112.  January  6.  197 ' 
Constitutional  Amendment, 
ment  or  transportation  of 
gion  beyond  that  covered  by 
hood    school,    unless    such 
transportation  Is  voluntary. 

Grants  Congress  the  power  to 
amendment  by  appropriate 

H.J.  Res.    113.   January  6.   197  r 
Constitutional  Amendment, 
tal  appropriations  shall  not 
revenues.  Authorizes  the  suspen^l 
prohibition  In  time  of  war  or 
rent  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  stating  that  a  national 
quires  suspension. 

H.J.  Res.   114.  January  6,   197^ 
Constitutional  amendment 
direct  popular  election  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United 

H.J.  Res.  115.  January  6,  197t 
Constitutional  amendment, 
man  being  to  be  a  person  from 
of  fertilization. 

H.J.  Res.  116.  January  6,  1977 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the 
Sousa  composition  known  as 
Stripes  Forever"  as  the  national 
the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  117.  January  6, 
Constitutional  amendment 
In  public  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  118.  January  6 
Constitutional  amendment, 
direct  popular  election  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United 
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H.J.  Res.  119.  January  6,  1977 
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Constitution  to  require  Congress  to  assure 
that  the  total  expendltvires  of  the  Govern- 
ment, during  any  fiscal  year,  do  not  exceed 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  during 
such  fiscal  year.  Permits  an  exception  to  such 
requirement  in  time  of  declared  national 
emergency,  but  states  that  expenditures  shall 
never  exceed  receipts  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. Provides  a  schedule  for  the  Institution 
of  such  requirement. 

Sets  forth  a  schedule  for  the  elimination 
of  the  Federal  indebtedness. 

H.J.  Res.  121.  January  10,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  amendment.  Permits  prayer 
In  public  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  122  Januray  10,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  January  4, 
1978,  as  "Haym  Salomon  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  123.  January  11,  1977.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  November  6,  1977,  and  end- 
ing November  12,  1977,  as  "National  Volun- 
teer Firemen  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  124.  January  11.  1977.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  29  through  July  5  each  year, 
as  "Why  I  Love  America  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  125.  January  11,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  that 
the  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
chosen  by  popularly  elected  electors. 

H.J.  Res.  126.  January  11,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  October 
17  to  October  23,  1977,  as  "Anne  Sullivan 
Week." 

H.J.  Res.  127.  January  11,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  128.  January  11,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  for  the 
prompt  election  of  a  Vice  President  when- 
ever there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President  by  reason  of  the  succession 
to  the  office  of  President  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  was  nominated  and  confirmed  un- 
der the  25th  Amendment. 

H.J.  Res.  129.  January  11,  1977.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Establishes  the 
National  Conunlssion  on  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  which  shall  have  responsibility  for 
investigating  specified  aspects  of  Federal 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

H.J.  Res.  130.  January  11,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Amends  the 
Constitution  to  require  Congress  to  assure 
that  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, during  any  fiscal  year,  do  not  exceed 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year.  Permits  an  exception  to 
such  requirement  in  time  of  declared  na- 
tional emergency,  but  states  that  expendi- 
tures shall  never  exceed  rceipts  by  more  than 
ten  percent.  Provides  a  schedule  for  the  In- 
stltxition  of  such  requirement. 

Sets  forth  a  schedule  for  the  elimination 
of  the  federal  Indebtedness. 

H.J.  Res.  131.  January  11,  1977.  Govern- 
ment Operations.  States  that  it  Is  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  rely 
upon  private  commercial  sources  for  the 
goods  and  services  required  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment needs,  and  that  this  policy  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy. 

H.J.  Res.  132.  January  11,  1977.  Banking, 
Finance  and  and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize Marian  Anderson  through  award  of  an 
appropriately  designed  gold  medal. 

H.J.  Res.  133.  January  11,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Prohibits  abor- 
tion after  the  fetus'  heart  begins  to  beat 
except  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 

H.J.  Res.  134.  January  11.  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Proposes  that  the  President 
seek  a  treaty  or  appropriate  international 
agreement  to  establish  criteria  for  tanker 
safety  and  to  take  whatever  other  steps  may 


be  necessary  to  protect  International  waters 
from  further  pollution. 

HJ.  Res.  135.  January  12,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  beginning 
with  the  third  Monday  In  February  as  "Na- 
tional Patriotism  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  136.  January  13,  1977.  Armed 
Services.  Directs  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  citation  restoring  to  Doctor 
Mary  Edwards  Walker  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  which  was  awarded  to  her  In 
1865  and  revoked  In  1917. 

H.J.  Res.  137.  January  13,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  October  9, 
1977,  and  ending  October  16,  1977,  as  "Na- 
tional Gifted  Children  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  138.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  139.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Allows  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  elect  two 
Senators  and  the  number  of  Representatives 
to  Congress  to  which  the  District  would  be 
entitled  If  It  were  a  State. 

H.J.  Res.  140.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Requires  the 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  review  Government  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  at  specified  times 
and  to  determine  a  surtax  rate  when  expend- 
itures exceed  revenues  to  insure  that  re- 
ceipts will  equal  outlays. 

Authorizes  the  suspension  of  such  meas- 
ures In  the  case  of  a  grave  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  141.  January  13,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Establishes  a  nine-member  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security.  Requires  the 
Commission  to  study  and  investigate  titles 
II  (Old- Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance) and  VIII  (Medicare)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.J.  Res.  142.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Allows  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  elect  two 
Senators  and  the  number  of  Representatives 
to  Congress  to  which  the  District  would  be 
entitled  If  It  were  a  State. 

H.J.  Res.  143.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Permits  prayer 
In  public  places  or  Institutions.  Permits  re- 
ligious instruction  in  public  places  or  Insti- 
tutions if  such  Instruction  is  given  under 
private  auspices. 

H.J.  Res.  144.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  145.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Permits  any 
State  to  regulate  or  prohibit  abortion. 

H.J.  Res.  146.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Prohibits  assign- 
ment of  public  school  students  to  a  particu- 
lar school  based  upon  their  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Grants  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  this 
Amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

H.J.  Res.  147.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary 
Constitutional  Amendment,  Permits  persons 
to  participate  or  to  decline  to  participate  in 
voluntary  prayer  or  meditation  In  public 
buildings  or  places  supported  by  public 
funds. 

H.J.  Res.  148.  January  13,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  States  that  noth- 
ing In  the  Constitution  shall  empower  any 
official  or  coiirt  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
any  order  requiring  or  encouraging,  or  direct- 
ing or  permitting  any  funds  to  be  used  or 
withheld  or  require  or  encourage,  the  trans- 
portation or  busing  of  students  from  one 
school  to  another  or  one  school  district  to 
another  or  to  force  any  student  or  students 
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attending  any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
In  their  own  neighborhood,  where  such  school 
is  not  established  purposely  to  perpetuate 
segregation,  to  attend  any  other  school 
against  his  or  her  own  choice,  the  choice  of 
his  or  her  parents,  parent  or  guardian,  In 
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order  to  accomplish  any  objective  or  purpose, 
express  or  Implied,  imder  the  Cwistltutlon. 

H.J.  Res.  149.  January  17,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
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H.J.  Res.  150.  January  17,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Increases  the 
term  of  office  of  a  Representative  of  Con- 
gress to  four  years.  Sets  forth  the  procedures 
applicable  when  a  Representative  becomes 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate. 
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BROWNSTOWN  TOWNSHIP  TO  CELE- 
BRATE 150TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
you  and  my  colleagues  the  approaching 
sesqulcentennial  of  the  township  of 
Brownstown,  in  my  15th  Congressional 
District,  of  Michigan. 

Brownstown  Township  will  be  150 
years  old  next  Wednesday,  April  12,  and 
the  people  of  this  fast-growing  commu- 
nity are  planning  a  year-long  celebration 
of  this  historic  event. 

On  April  12,  1827,  Brownstown  was  one 
of  the  original  nine  townships  created  in 
Wayne  County,  in  what  was  then  the 
Territory  of  Michigan.  Tradition  relates 
that  the  community  was  named  for 
Adam  Brown,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Wyandot  Indians  in  1764,  when  he  was 
8  years  old,  and  grew  to  manhood  among 
the  Indians.  He  married  an  Indian  wife 
and  became  a  highly  respected  man, 
among  both  the  Indians  and  early  white 
settlers. 

Among  the  prized  possessions  pre- 
served in  the  Brownstown  Township  Hall 
is  the  original  township  minute  book  dat- 
ing back  to  1827.  It  lists  the  original 
township  oflScers,  and  gives  a  fascinating 
picture  of  daily  life  in  that  far-oflf  era. 

Brownstown  originally  covered  43 
square  miles,  but  has  since  been  reduced 
to  its  present  24  square  miles  by  the  in- 
corporation of  four  cities  from  the  origi- 
nal area — Gibraltar,  in  1961;  Rockwood, 
in  1964,  and  the  cities  of  Flat  Rock  and 
Woodhaven  in  1965. 

From  the  few  scattered  settlers  and 
trappers  of  the  1820's,  the  township  to- 
day has  grown  to  a  thriving  community 
of  some  16,000  persons. 

Among  the  early  settlers  was  George 
Busenbark,  who  in  1837  received  from  the 
general  land  office  in  Detroit  the  deeds  to 
two  40-acre  tracts  in  Brownstown.  These 
deeds,  signed  by  President  Martin  Van 
Buren,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Busenbark's  great-great-granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Bernice  Thomas,  who  has  presented 
copies  to  the  township.  Her  father,  John 
Busenbark,  aged  83,  still  lives  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  were 
Michael  Vreeland  and  Henry  Woodruff, 
whose  names  live  on  in  Brownstown 
Township  roads,  and  B.  F.  Knapp,  George 
C.  and  P.  T.  Clark,  William  Munger,  John 
Forbes,  Dr.  John  Leteur,  and  Col. 
Nathaniel  Case. 

The  first  township  officers  included 
Moses  Roberts,  supervisor;  James  Vree- 
land, clerk;  Jacob  Knox,  William  Hazard, 
and  David  Smith,  assessors;  Elias  Vree- 
land, William  Fletcher,  and  Isaac  Taylor, 


highway  commissioners;  Isaac  Taylor, 
constable  and  collector,  and  Freeman 
Bass,  poundmaster. 

Arthur  Rurak  and  Garrett  Vreeland 
were  directors  of  the  poor;  Herman  He- 
cox,  Clyde  Compeau,  William  Fletcher, 
Isaac  Thurston,  John  Conrad,  and 
Thomas  Long  were  fence  viewers,  and 
George  Clark  and  Isaac  Taylor  were 
highway  overseers. 

From  the  old  township  minute  books, 
local  officials  have  compiled  a  list  of  all 
top  township  officials  from  1827  down  to 
the  present. 

The  township  administration  today  in- 
cludes W.  Curt  Boiler,  supervisor;  Mrs. 
Rose  Legg.  clerk;  Steve  C.  Berecz,  treas- 
urer; Phoebe  Stromp,  Charles  Galdes, 
Edmund  E.  Lazar,  and  Charles  R.  Stark- 
ey,  trustees,  and  Milton  A.  Coop,  Edward 
A.  Lezotte,  Patrick  LaPede,  and  Bradford 
G.  Porath,  constables.  Gerald  A.  Mc- 
Nally  and  Mrs.  Audrey  Stroia  are  judges 
for  the  33d  district  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brownstown  Township  is 
planning  a  yearlong  celebration  to  mark 
this  historic  milestone  in  the  community 
history. 

A  committee  to  plan  and  carry  out  the 
celebration  is  headed  by  Mrs.  Louella 
Machcinski,  and  also  includes  Mrs.  Clara 
Sypes,  Mrs.  Andree  Jones,  Craig  Seger, 
Mrs.  Virginia  LaPointe,  Mrs.  Irene 
Starkey,  Mrs.  Yvonne  Boiler,  Mrs. 
Joanna  Loeschner,  Raymond  Michaels, 
Mrs.  Gloria  Cooper,  and  Gilbert  and 
Betty  Flotte. 

A  kickoff  festival  is  planned  for  April 
12,  the  actual  birthday  date,  followed  by 
a  birthday  cake  program  in  May,  and  an 
elaborate  Township  Field  Day  celebra- 
tion in  August.  Included  will  be  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Brownstown  memorial 
booklet  by  the  local  Jaycees;  the  presen- 
tation of  awards  to  long-time  residents, 
and  the  sale  of  souvenir  patches,  bumper 
stickers,  and  glasses. 

Local  historians  are  conducting  re- 
search to  locate  other  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers,  particularly  descendants  of 
the  first  township  officers. 

The  commitee,  and  the  township  ad- 
ministration, are  striving  for  an  all-out 
community  effort  to  make  the  Brown- 
stown Sesqulcentennial  an  event  that 
will  long  be  remembered. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  pub- 
licize this  historic  observance,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House. 


A  GALLANT  DEFENSE  OF  LIBERTY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  heroic  examples  of  a  free  people's 


fight  against  tyranny  during  World  War 
n  was  that  of  the  resistance  movement 
in  Poland  in  1939. 

The  gallant  fight  of  the  Polish  people 
was  witnessed  by  other  free  peoples 
around  the  globe,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
West  were  with  them.  In  September  of 
that  year,  19  days  after  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  Poland  had  begim,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage to  the  defenders  of  Warsaw: 

The  entire  world  admires  your  courage. 
Poland  once  again  became  a  victim  of  ag- 
gression by  her  neighbors.  Through  her 
heroic  struggle  against  the  aggressor  she 
once  again  became  the  standard  bearer  of 
Europe's  freedom.  We,  your  allies,  shall  con- 
tinue the  war  to  restore  your  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enter  into  the  Record 
ai;  this  time  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star  from  Mr.  Walter 
Zachariasiewicz,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Counsel  of  Polish  Cultural  Clubs,  in 
which  Mr.  Zachariasiewicz  recounts  the 
last  days  of  free  Poland : 

A  Gallant  Defense  of  Libertt 
I  read  with  great  Interest  Alan  Simons' 
"Q  and  A"  interview  with  Dan  Kurzman 
(Jan.  25).  Mr.  Kurzman 's  book  is  a  moving 
testimony  to  the  heroic  Polish  Jews  who  died 
in  the  ruins  of  Warsaw's  ghetto,  hoping  that 
their  sacrifice  would  shake  the  conscience 
of  the  world.  It  rightfully  pays  justice  to  the 
indomitable  spirit  and  courage  of  men  and 
women  who  refused  to  be  enslaved  and 
debased. 

I  am,  however,  puzzled  as  to  why.  In  ex- 
tolling the  undeniable  virtues  of  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  Mr.  Kurzman  chose 
to  denigrate  another  historic  example  of  un- 
paralleled human  fortitude  and  patriotism. 
"When  you  consider  that  all  of  Poland  fell 
to  the  Nazis  in  a  few  days,"  he  said,  "you 
can  realize  what  this  means  for  the  Jews  to 
have  held  off  these  Germans  for  about  a 
month,  at  least." 

Even  if  this  statement  were  true,  I  fall 
to  see  the  necessity  for  any  comparison  to 
illustrate  the  dimensions  of  the  ghetto  bat- 
tle. The  unfortunate  truth,  however.  Is  that 
Mr.  Kurzman  grossly  distorted  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  tragic  period  of  Polish  history. 
Poland  was  first  to  challenge  Hitler's  Ger- 
many, but  It  did  not  fall  in  a  few  days,  and 
when  it  did  fall,  not  all  of  it  fell  to  the  Nazis. 
Poland  fell  to  two  aggressors:  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  first  German  motorized  detachment, 
part  of  three  German  Invading  armies, 
reached  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw  on  Sept.  8, 
1939  (the  invasion  started  on  Sept.  1).  After 
three  weeks  of  battle  and  furious,  uninter- 
rupted bombing  by  the  Luftwaffe,  Warsaw — 
without  water,  light,  food  and  ammuni- 
tion— was  forced  to  capitulate.  TTiat  was 
Sept.  29. 

Ten  days  earlier,  while  Warsaw  was  con- 
tinuing its  heroic  resistance,  the  following 
message  was  sent  from  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  Warsaw: 
"The  entire  world  admires  your  courage. 
Poland  once  again  became  a  victim  of  ag- 
gression by  her  neighbors.  Through  her 
heroic  struggle  against  the  aggressor  she 
once  again  became  the  standard  bearer  of 
Europe's  freedom.  We,  your  allies,  sha:i  con- 
tinue the  war  to  restore  your  liberty.' 
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these  testimonies  to  Poland's 
of  her  liberty  and  human 
Ignored  the  crucial  fact  tha 
Soviet  armies  had  Invaded 
East.  Thl3  was  the  triumph 
ous  Rlbbentrop-Molotov 
their  reign  of  terror  on  the 
suffering  nation.  Even  at  tha 
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Finally,   attacked   front   am  I 
Joined   armies   and   huge   air 
superpowers,  the  Poles  were 
ground  to  their  oppressors, 
heroic  resistance  underground 
of  the  war. 

Thus  Hitler  had  to  wait  an 
not  "a  few  days" — for  his 
proud  Polish  capital.  And 
Warsaw  uprising,  it  took  the 
to   reign    there   once   again 
Nazi    victory,   however,    took 
smoldering   ruins   of   the 
city,  amidst  the  graves  of 
pave  their  lives  so  that  futu 
would  see  no  holocaust  of 
ghetto,   no  Oswiecim,  no 
new,  perfidious  versions  of 
Walter 
President,  American 
Cultural  Clubs. 
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officials  of  16  jurisdictions  working  to- 
gether through  their  own  regional  orga- 
nization, the  council  of  governments,  for 
the  betterment  of  their  own  communities 
in  particular  and  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity In  general. 

No  new  layer  of  government  was  neces- 
sary or  even  desired,  no  "super  govern- 
ment" was  established  or  even  sought,  no 
traditional  local  authority  was  surren- 
dered or  even  threatened. 

It  is  a  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  which 
the  late  Virginia  State  senator,  Charles 
R.  Penwick  of  Arlington  County,  would 
be  particularly  proud  and  which  he  an- 
ticipated with  his  sense  of  vision  in  his 
role  as  one  of  COG's  founders  20  years 
ago.  And  It  Is  a  record  which  another  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  public  official,  Mayor 
Harold  L.  Miller  of  Palls  Church,  is  con- 
tinuing today  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  COG. 

All  of  US  can  be  proud  of  COG  and 
grateful  for  its  presence,  and  Ite  accom- 
plishments, Mr.  Speaker.  And  we  can  be 
equally  proud  of  and  grateful  to  the  20 
years  of  local  elected  officials  who  have 
made  it  so. 
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RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 
FOR  CERTAIN  SPOUSES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1974 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  were  aimed  at  putting  the  railroad 
retirement  trust  fimd  on  a  sounder  fi- 
nancial base.  However  that  law  also  con- 
tained a  provision  to  permit  spouses  of 
retired  workers  to  collect  benefits  at  age 
60,  Instead  of  having  to  wait  until  age 
65.  This  liberalization,  however,  was  not 
retroactive.  As  a  consequence,  spouses  of 
railroad  retirees  who  retired  before  July 
1,  1974,  must  continue  to  wait  imtil  age 
65  to  receive  benefits. 

A  railroad  pensioner  who  retired  before 
that  date  and  whose  wife  is  not  yet  65 
brought  this  inequity  to  my  attention. 
I  agree  with  my  constituent  that  his  wife 
and  the  approximately  25,000  other 
spouses  in  this  situation,  mostly  women, 
deserve  the  same  liberalization. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
that  would  permit  the  spouses  of  work- 
ers retired  before  July  1,  1974,  to  receive 
benefits  when  they  reach  60  years  of  age. 
Those  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65 
whose  spouses  retired  before  that  1974 
date  would  no  longer  have  to  wait  to 
collect  these  benefits. 

The  cost  of  removing  this  inequity 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  is  not 
expensive.  In  1977,  the  added  cost  would 
be  $11  million  and  that  figure  will  de- 
cline as  the  group  rerciving  thir.  liberal- 
ization decreases. 

The  railroad  retirement  trust  fund 
cannot  pay  many  additional  benefits  be- 
cause it  is  still  in  precarious  shape.  But 
neither  can  it  afford  unfair  and  arbi- 
trary discrimination  in  benefits. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  decided  not  to  take  up  legis- 
lation affecting  railroad  retirement  pro- 


grams until  1978.  At  that  time  I  hope 
that  the  fli^t  priority  of  the  committee 
will  be  to  consider  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions made  in  the  1974  act.  My  pro- 
posal will  eliminate  one  of  those  dis- 
tinctions which  has  caused  a  hardship 
to  retired  workers  and  their  families. 


VOTER   REGISTRATION   CAMPAIGN 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  on  July  29,  the  Senate  passed  reso- 
lution No.  498 — "to  invite  and  encourage 
this  Nation's  private  sector  to  initiate  an 
extensive  efifort  to  increase  voter  regis- 
tration and  voter  turnout  in  the  1976 
General  Election." 
That  resolution  also  provided : 
It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  private  sector,  acting  as  Individual  en- 
tities, through  committees,  associations  and 
organizations,  and  utilizing  valuable  re- 
sources such  as  the  Advertising  Council  In- 
corporated, can  greatly  contribute  to  the  In- 
crease of  the  Nation's  voter  participation 
rate. 

With  Senate  passage  of  the  resoluticMi 
on  Jiily  29,  the  Advertising  Council  al- 
ready had  a  volunteer  advertising  agency 
standing  by  to  contribute  its  services  to 
create  the  public  service  advertisements, 
as  it  had  in  earlier  elections — 1972,  et 
cetera.  These  PSAs  would  then  be  offered 
to  the  various  communications  media — 
television  and  radio  stations,  magazines, 
newspapers,  outdoor  and  the  transit  in- 
dustry— for  the  information  of  the 
American  people. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  agreed  to  act  as  the  spon- 
sor of  the  campaign  and  cover  all  of  the 
out  of  pocket  expenses.  ARBA  AdminLs- 
trator  John  W.  Warner  formally  re- 
quested Ad  Council  President  Robert  P. 
Keim  to  undertake  a  register  and  vote 
campaign — because,  as  ARBA  felt,  it 
would  be  "the  Bicentennial  thing  to  do." 

When  this  "go  ahead"  was  given  to  the 
Ad  Council,  it  immediately  put  its  task 
force  into  action.  This  included  its  vol- 
unteer advertising  agency.  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City; 
a  volunteer  coordinator,  Walter  L.  Ole- 
sen,  manager,  advertising  and  promo- 
tions, Xerox  Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  and 
a  campaign  manager,  Collingwood  Har- 
ris of  the  Ad  Council  staff  in  Washlnp- 
ton.  This  production  team  began  work 
immediately,  accelerating  "noi-mal" 
lead-time  timetables.  In  a  report  to  me 
the  Ad  Council  indicated  that  voter  reg- 
istration and  voter  turnout  mailings 
went  to  every  newspaper  and  every  radio 
and  television  station  in  the  country  and 
to  over  400  major  transit  advertising 
companies. 

The  National  Broadcasters  Association 
asked  all  of  their  member  stations  to 
fully  utilize  the  advertisements.  The 
Secretary  of  State's  association  also 
asked  their  members  to  encourage  the 
airing  of  the  spots. 

The  response  by  the  media  follows: 

Based  on  reports  received  from  TV 
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stations — 29  percent  of  the  796  in  the 
United  States — it  is  estimated  that  the 
typical  TV  station  in  the  Nation  carried 
at  least  13  PSA's  during  the  last  6  weeks 
of  the  national  election. 

Likewise,  reporting  radio  stations — 31 
percent  of  the  5,517  in  the  Nation — 
broadcast  an  average  of  23  PSAs  during 
the  last  6  weeks  of  the  national  election. 

Reports  from  the  Nation's  news- 
papers— also  show  striking  results.  Of  105 
newspapers  that  reported,  it  is  estimated 
that,  if  all  of  the  ads  printed  were  put  in 
one  newspaper  the  size  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  or  Star,  it  would  total  more  than 
18  pages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
newspapers  that  ran  council  messages 
but  did  not  report  their  usage.  Put  an- 
other way,  If  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
Nation  contributed  an  equal  amount  of 
space  it  would  add  up  to  295  full  pages. 

The  transit  industry's  response  was 
equally  impressive.  The  ad  council  pro- 
vided a  total  of  96,512  car  cards  and/or 
posters  which  were  carried  by  buses, 
trains  and  seen  on  wall  posters  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  slowing  of  the 
decline  of  voter  participation  that  we 
saw  in  the  last  election  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  media  campaign  carried  out 
by  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  and  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration. 


CAUSE  OF  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT:  OIL  IMPORTS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were 
not  for  oil  imports,  last  year,  the  United 
States  would  have  had  a  trade  surplus 
of  $25.9  billion.  Instead,  because  we  paid 
$31.8  billion  in  valuable  goods,  produce, 
and  cash  for  oil,  we  ended  up  with  a 
deficit  of  $5.9  billion.  The  last  several 
months  have  seen  even  higher  levels  of 
energy  imports  as  a  result  of  the  excep- 
tionally cold  winter. 

If  it  were  not  for  oil,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  trade  would  never 
have  been  better.  In  1974,  1975,  and  1976, 
we  had  a  surplus  in  nonmanufactures — 
such  as  agricultural  goods — of  $35.8  bil- 
lion. In  manufactured  goods,  we  sold  an 
incredible  $41.8  biUion  more  than  we 
bought.  In  other  words,  in  the  areas 
where  people  work  to  produce  something, 
during  the  past  3  years  we  exported  $77.6 
billion  more  than  we  Imported.  For  the 
United  States  of  America,  world  trade  is 
intensely  job-producing. 

The  following  statistics  which  I  have 
just  received  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  vividly  prove  the  value  of  in- 
ternational trade  to  our  total  economy. 

But  these  statistics  also  point  out  that 
there  are  serious  problems : 

First.  The  need  for  oil  imports  and  a 
way  to  pay  for  those  imports  means  that 
we  need  to  keep  our  other  exports  as 
high  as  possible.  It  also  means  that  we 
are  trading  over  $30  billion  per  year  of 
the  wealth  of  our  land,  much  of  it  in  the 
form  of  capital  goods,  for  oil  which  is 
burned  away,   often   in  inefficient  and 
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wasteful  processes.  The  need  for  energy 
conservation  and  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy  is  crucial; 

Second.  Despite  the  overwhelmingly 
successful  performance  of  American  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  in  selling  over- 
seas, there  are  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  in  which  foreign  trade  is  cost- 
ing jobs — such  as  the  shoe  industry  and 
the  color  television  industry.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  support  such  essential  indus- 
tries and  their  workers  without  disrupt- 
ing the  world  trade  which  creates  so 
many  jobs  for  Americans. 

Third.  The  enormous  industrial  and 
agricultural  surpluses  piled  up  by  Amer- 
ica become  our  trading  partners'  deficits. 
When  our  trading  partners  also  have  to 
Import  expensive  oil  and  absorb  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  surpluses  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  obvous  that  their 
economic  situation  must  be  bleak.  Be- 
cause of  the  oil  crisis,  the  world  trading 
economy  Is  In  a  very  fragile  condition. 
The  United  States,  as  a  nation  which 
does  not  have  to  import  all  of  its  energy 
and  which  has  surpluses  in  its  trade, 
must  play  a  leadership  role  in  the  world 
economy — there  is  no  one  else  who  can. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  statis- 
tics follow: 

U.S.  TOTAL  TRADE  AND  TRADE  IN   PETROLEUM,  OTHER 
NONMANUFACTURES,    AND    MANUFACTURES,    1965-76 
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10.7 
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Note:  Values  for  total  exports,  Imports,  and  the  iMlance  are 
the  ofTiclal  U.S.  f.a.s.  figures  published  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
These  include  reexports  and  exclude  military  grant-aid.  Exports 
of  the  3  commodity  categories  do  not  add  to  the  total  because 
thev  relate  only  to  domestic  merchandise,  excluding  reexports, 
and  including  military  grant-aid  shipments.  Figures  do  not 
always  add  because  of  rounding. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  im- 
avoidably  detained  on  official  business 
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yesterday  and  consequently  missed  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977,  KH.  3199. 1  was  detained 
at  the  White  House,  where  I  and  other 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation  met  with  President 
Carter  with  regard  to  Fort  Devens,  which 
is  located  in  my  district. 

Had  I  been  present  for  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  3199,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PRIDE    OF    OUR    SHORELINE:    THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  winter  crisis  which  caused 
great  difficulty  for  all  waterborne  traffic 
of  vital  energy  resources  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  the  economic  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  people  of  Maryland 
might  have  been  permanently  impaired 
were  it  not  for  the  excellent  work  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Their  ingenious  and 
courageous  work  made  it  possible  to  de- 
liver these  badly  needed  supplies  by 
maneuvering  ships  up  the  bay  and  its 
tributaries  during  the  most  inclement 
weather  and  hazardous  conditions.  Dur- 
ing the  crisis,  I  was  pleased  to  work 
with  a  number  of  fine  leaders  who  serve 
the  Coast  Guard  as  well  as  they  serve 
their  country.  Six  men  especially  come 
to  mind,  men  who  went  to  all  lengths  to 
handle  emergency  assistance  for  people 
in  my  area.  These  men  are: 

Rear  Adm.  Julian  Johansen,  Com- 
mander, 5th  Coast  Guard  District,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Capt.  Raymond  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff, 
5th  Coast  Guard  District,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Lt.  Robert  Sitton,  Officer  in  Charge. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Group,  Chicoteague, 
Va. 

Lt.  Gary  Bird,  Commander,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Cutter,  Red  Cedar. 

Lt.  George  Naccara,  Commander,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Cutter,  Red  Birdh. 

Lt.  John  A.  Gaughan,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  liaison  officer. 

We  should  take  every  opportunity  to 
celebrate  the  service  and  duty  of  such 
men,  and  to  let  them  know  how  much 
we  appreciate  them.  In  this  regard,  I  call 
to  your  attention  a  WBOC-TV  editorial 
of  March  13  which  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
sert into  the  Record  : 

The  Coast  Guard 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  we  were  work- 
ing in  offices  hardly  warm  enough  for  per- 
sonal comfort.  We  would  go  home  at  night 
to  houses  with  thermostats  turned  way  back 
.  .  .  and  we  had  the  additional  worry  about 
how  much  oil  was  left  in  ovir  tanks,  and 
whether  there  was  enough  fuel  in  the  area 
to  give  us  a  refill.  The  weather  has  Improved 
.  .  .  the  crisis  hopefully  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  .  .  .  and  we  think  it  in  order  to  express 
a  commendation  to  a  branch  of  the  service 
we  often  take  for  granted  .  .  .  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard.  Without  the  Coast 
Guard,  needed  fuel  supplies  would  never 
have  gotten  up  the  Nantlcoke  and  Wicomico 
rivers  .  .  .  and  it  was  an  around  the  clock 
24  hour  a  day  vigil  they  maintained. 

Lt.  Robert  Sitton  happens  to  be  the  man 
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In  charge  for  be  Is  the 
Coast  Guard  group  based  at 
.  .  .  the  group  which  oversees 
Ocean  City  to  Cape  Charles, 
Charles   to  Vienna.   During   tb  t 
their  Icebreakers  escorted  over 
without   a  single  oil  spill  or 
damage.  And  while  we  can  sit 
slder  the  crisis  only  a  memorf 
Guard  still  has  a  major  task 
the  many  navigational  aids 
Ice  .  .  .  not  only  on  the  riven 
Chesapeake    Bay.    This    Is 
can't  be  done  overnight. 

We  owe  the  Coast  Guard  not 
of    thanks,    but    an    expresslor 
gratitude  for  a   tough   job   well 
Coast  Guard  lived  up  to  Its  mot 
Paratus  .  .  .  meaning  always 
still  live  up  to  their  creed  whlcfi 
have  to  go  out.  Tou  don't  have 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROfN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEfTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  6, 


Mr.  Speak- 
and  broad 
1  hose  of  cli- 
y  when 
ihvolved.  In 
e  Subcom- 
the  At- 
proposed 
of  1977 
of 
re- 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California 
er,  the  links  between  energy 
environmental  concerns  like 
mate  are  particularly  noteworthy 
large  economic  impacts  are 
hearings  this  week  before  tl 
mittee  on  the  Environment 
mosphere.   testimony  on   th 
National  Climate  Program 
has  again  reinforced  the  importance 
better  understanding  and  fon  casting 
gional  climate  in  order  to  plar 
supply  and  demand  situations . 

In  one  aspect.  Federal 
istration  head  John   O'Lear  r 
that  the  bitter  weather  this 
Americans  between  $4.3  and 
in  extra-high  heating  bills 
advance  warning,  more  time^ 
on  energy  supply  allocation 
portation  could  have  been  mabe 

Another   aspect   of   relatirfg 
fluctuations   and   anomalies 
considerations  is  reservoir 
Water  is  stored  for  hydroeledtric 
as  well  as  for  use  in  generati:  ig 
ity  in  other  types  of  powerpla  nts 
the  premiimi  on  water  is  higl  i 
West,  skillful  reservoir  manafement 
comes  very  critical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  two 
be  inserted  in  the' Record,  exploring 
present  ability  of  reservoirs 
ter  for  hydroelectric  power 
the  face  of  multiyear  water 
exploring    particularly    the 
drought  on  water  supply  in 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  spon  ors 
tional  climate  program  legislation 
better    imderstanding   of 
with  it  better  planning  information 
forecasting,  will  lead  to  refnement 
our  water/ energy  managemei  it 
ties. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times 

Drottoht  in  Northwist 
Power 
(By  Steven  Battner) 

San  Francisco. — ^The  con 
which  has  blanketed  the  Northirestem 
tlon  of  the  XTnlted  States,  ha: 
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specter  of  widespread  power  losses  as  the 
reservoirs  on  which  this  region  depends  for 
much  of  Its  electricity  become  depleted. 

Hydroelectric  power,  where  available,  Is 
the  least  expensive  and  most  environment- 
ally acceptable  type  of  electricity.  Over  the 
years  It  has  provided  as  much  as  80  percent 
of  the  region's  electric  power. 

Great  dams  along  the  Columbia  River, 
the  Snake  River  and  a  host  of  smaller 
waterways  store  millions  of  gallons  of  water, 
sending  It  through  turbines — Northern  Cali- 
fornia alone  has  64  such  generating  stations. 

But  in  Northern  California,  for  example, 
which  Is  now  in  the  midst  of  its  second  year 
of  drought,  rainfall  totaled  only  19  inches 
from  Oct.  1,  1976,  to  last  March  28,  compared 
with  normal  precipitation  of  57.6  inches.  As 
a  result,  the  giant  reservoir  at  Shasta,  which 
usually  has  about  1.3  billion  gallons  of  water 
in  storage,  now  has  less  than  half  that 
amount. 

And  more  trouble  Is  on  the  way.  The 
utilities  depend  for  their  stored  water  on 
the  spring  runoff  as  the  snow  melts  on  the 
mountains.  But  In  the  Feather  River  area  of 
California,  where  there  was  70  inches  of 
snowpack  at  this  time  last  year,  there  Is  only 
22  inches  this  year. 

"We'll  need  substantial  Imports  of  energy," 
said  Barton  W.  Shackelford,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  the  nation's  second -largest  Inves- 
tor-owned electric  utility.  "In  the  absence 
of  any  major  equipment  breakdowns,  we 
should  barely  make  it." 

Because  of  the  ability  of  hydroelectric 
plants  to,  in  effect,  store  electricity  In  the 
form  of  water,  the  crunch  will  not  suddenly 
materialize  on  the  hottest  day  this  summer 
nor  on  the  coldest  day  next  winter,  but 
rather  over  a  period  of  time  as  the  water 
gradually  runs  out. 

Experts  expect  the  Impact  will  be  felt  next 
fall  and  Into  the  winter,  as  the  full  effect  of 
the  sparse  runoff  this  spring  is  felt.  Some 
executives  are  already  predicting  cutbacks. 

"If  we  continue  to  draw  out  of  our  res- 
ervoirs until  they're  dry,  we'll  only  be  able 
to  serve  50  percent  of  our  load,"  said  Hector 
J.  Durocher,  power  manager  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Authority,  a  Federal  agency  that 
operates  several  massive  projects  across  the 
Northwest.  "If  voluntary  curtailments  don't 
work,  we  are  looking  at  mandatory  curtail- 
ments this  fall." 

To  try  to  avoid  serious  disruptions  of  serv- 
ice the  utilities  have  developed  a  strategy 
that  Includes  avoiding  use  of  hydro  genera- 
tors during  periods  of  low  demand  to  save 
water,  Importing  as  much  as  possible  from 
regions  with  siirpluses  and  trying  to  Inspire 
conservation. 

One  such  instance  would  be  the  sending 
of  excess  natural  gas  by  Pacific  Gas  to  the 
municipal  utility  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
would  burn  it  in  a  now-mothballed  generator 
and  send  the  power  back  to  San  Francisco. 

Whether  or  not  the  region  Is  successful 
In  avoiding  serious  blackouts,  consmners 
throughout  the  Northwest  face  the  prospect 
of  sharply  higher  electricity  bills.  Buying 
power  from  outside  sources  and  turning  on 
old,  inefficient  oil -burning  generators  are 
both  far  more  expensive  than  the  free-flow- 
ing hydro  power  they  will  replace.  In  normal 
years,  about  28  percent  of  California's  power 
is  generated  by  water;  this  year,  the  figure 
is  likely  to  be  12  percent. 

Pacific  Gas  alone  estimates  that  consumer 
bills  will  rise  by  $500  million  this  year  some 
estimates  for  the  region  points  towards  $1 
billion. 

AIM    IS   TO   BURN   GAS   AND   OIL 

"The  cost  will  become  variable."  said 
Richard  MaulUn,  chairman  of  the  California 
Energy  Commission,  "but  the  general  strat- 
egy Is  clear — to  burn  as  much  gas  as  we  can 
get  and  as  much  oil  as  we  have  to." 

The  effect  of  the  drought  will  vary  for 
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different  utilities.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority — whose  business 
Is  selling  bulk  power — is  estimating  that  rev- 
enues will  be  about  $80  million  short  of 
original  projections.  But  Pacific  Gas  and 
most  other  utilities  can  recover  higher  power 
costs  through  fuel-adjustment  charges  and 
are  not  expected  to  be  seriously  affected. 

"The  drought  will  have  no  net  effect  on 
our  earnings  estimate  (for  Pacific  Gas)  of 
$3.10-$3.25  but  only  on  cash  flow,"  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith,  the  broker- 
age firm,  reported  recently. 

The  economic  Impact  has  already  begun  to 
be  felt  in  the  Northwest,  where  service  has 
been  reduced  to  the  electricity-gobbling 
aluminum  industry  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain "Interruptlble"  power-supply  contracts. 
The  result  Is  that  virtually  all  of  the  dozen 
plants,  which  together  produce  one-third  of 
the  nation's  aluminum  have  laid  off  several 
hundred  workers  and  cut  back  production 
more  sharply. 

Beyond  the  aluminum  Industry,  reduc- 
tions In  electricity  iise  have  not  been  or- 
dered, nor,  according  to  utility  officials,  does 
a  comprehensive  plan  exist  for  sharing  in  a 
shortage.  When  the  natural  gas  crisis  struck 
last  winter,  a  rationing  plan  was  already  in 
place,  as  a  result  of  past  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission actions  on  gas.  But  in  the  case  of 
electricity,  opinion  seems  to  be  divided  over 
whether  homes  or  factories  should  be  cut  off 
first,  particularly  If  the  shortage  appears  In 
milder  months. 

"There's  only  way  that  a  utility  can  han- 
dle an  absolute  shortage  and  that's  through 
rotating  blackouts,"  said  Mr.  Maullin. 

So  far,  voluntary  conservation  has  been 
pushed  with  only  the  most  modest  succe.'ss. 
The  power  authority  called  for  a  10  jjercent 
reduction  In  use  and  got  about  3  percent. 
The  Tower  Building  In  the  heart  of  downtown 
Portland  is  still  outlined  every  evening  by 
strings  of  incandescent  bulbs  and  skepticism 
is  rampant. 

"What  drought?"  said  Lawrence  Sanders, 
a  59-year  old  hardware  store  owner  in  Port- 
land on  a  rare  damp  day  last  month.  "Can't 
you  see  it's  raining?" 

Despite  the  agonizing  water  shortage,  at 
least  one  group  Is  finding  its  wellbelng  safe- 
guarded. Recently  the  governors  of  the  four 
Northwestern  states  agreed  to  release  3.66 
million  acre-feet  of  water — enough  for  elec- 
tricity to  heat  300,000  homes  for  a  year — to 
carry  baby  salmon  over  the  top  of  the  dams 
so  they  would  not  be  sucked  into  the  tur- 
bines. .  .  . 
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[From  The  New  York  Times,  March  16,  1977 1 

Despite  Drought  Year,  6  Huge  Reservoirs 

ON  Upper  Missouri  River  Are  Nearly  Pull 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Omaha,  March  10. — While  many  of  the 
great  reservoirs  that  produce  hydoelectrlc 
power  and  irrigation  water  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  now  dangerously  low.  the  six 
huge  "mainstream"  reservoirs  on  the  upper 
Missouri  River  are  filled  today  close  to 
capacity. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  18  smaller,  tribu- 
tary reservoirs  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  m  the  Great  Plains  have 
enough  water  in  them  now  to  last  through 
a  summer  of  drought. 

These  storage  levels  have  been  maintained 
despite  the  driest  autumn  on  record  along 
the  Missouri  itself  and  despite  Rocky  Moun- 
tain snows,  which  run  oiT  into  these  reser- 
voirs, that  are  only  37  percent  of  normal 
depths.  The  amount  of  water  on  hand  in 
these  areas  guarantees  a  normal  navigation 
season  on  the  Missouri  as  far  up  as  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  for  the  next  eight  months. 

With  each  passing  year,  shipping  on  the 
Missouri  has  become  more  essential  for  the 
export  of  grain  and  soybeans  downriver  Into 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 


shipping  also  moves  large  dry  cargoes  of 
fertilizers  and  other  agricultural  chemicals  to 
corn-belt  farmers.  Last  year  more  than  three 
million  tons  of  these  cargoes  moved  up  or 
down  river  between  Sioux  City  and  St.  Louis. 
enough  water  in  the  plattes 

Today's  reservoir  storage  levels  also  mean 
that  despite  continuing  drought  there  should 
be  enough  irrigation  water  in  the  Platte  River 
reservoir  system  to  keep  stream  fiows  near 
normal  on  the  North  Platte  and  at  least 
adequate  on  the  South  Platte  for  the  rest  of 
the  growing  season.  These  stream  fiows  on 
the  Platte  will  mean  enough  Irrigation  water 
for  hay  and  corn  crops  with  which  Nebraska 
and  Colorado  ranchers  can  sustain  their 
h^rds  if  their  range  grass  is  stunted  by  the 
drought. 

There  Is  even  a  modest  account  of  reservoir 
water  in  supplemental  storage  on  the  upper 
Colorado  River  system  to  provide  emergency 
supplies  for  the  orchards  and  vegetable  and 
small  grain  crops  near  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

And  when  a  transfer  station  Is  completed 
soon  near  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  it  will  be  techni- 
cally possible  to  transfer  a  small  amount  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Missouri  drain- 
age dams  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  an 
emergency. 

The  six  mainsteam  dams  on  the  Missouri, 
completed  in  the  1950's  as  part  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  for  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  now  create  long,  narrow  lakes 
that  stretch  almost  continuously  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  South  Dakota  all  the 
way  Into  eastern  Montana. 

Here  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers'  Missouri  River  Division,  the 
charts  Illustrating  the  reservoir  system  fill  all 
of  one  wall  of  the  central  briefing  room. 

FOR    POWER    AND    FLOOD    CONTROL 

The  malnstem  dams  at  Gavins  Point,  Fort 
Randall,  Big  Bend  and  Oahe  in  South  Da- 
kota, Garrison  In  North  Dakota,  and  Fort 
Peck  in  Montana  were  built  for  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  flood  control  and  power 
generation. 

Diversion  canals  for  the  Irrigation  of  crop- 
land east  of  Oahe  have  been  started.  But  a 
larger  diversion  system  from  Garrison  Dam 
into  the  Sourls  River  in  North  Dakota  was 
among  the  19  projects  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration has  postponed. 

Water  from  rains  over  the  Great  Plains  and 
from  snows  In  the  Montana  Rockies  is  stored 
in  these  malnstem  reservoirs  during  the 
spring  flood  season. 

In  the  last  years  before  the  reservoirs  were 
created  by  the  dams,  the  Missouri  fell  to  a 
trickle  In  the  summer.  Now  the  water  stored 
behind  the  dams  is  released  Into  the  Missouri 
after  the  spring  floods,  maintaining  a  nine- 
foot-deep  channel  for  the  barges  of  grain 
and  fertilizer  that  are  pushed  up  and  down 
the  river  from  April  until  November. 

The  generators  in  the  six  malnstem  dams 
and  those  in  the  two  smaller  tributary  dams 
built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have 
been  producing  an  average  of  10  billion  kilo- 
watt hours  of  electricity  annually.  This  would 
be  more  than  enough  to  light  up  all  of 
Nebraska  If  this  state  had  no  other  source 
of  power  except  the  malnstem  dams. 
sufficient  for  navigation 

"Even  though  the  Great  Plains  suffered  a 
severe  drought  in  1976,  the  snowfall  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  system  was  above  normal 
and  we  had  an  above  average  Inflow  into  the 
reserviors,"  Elmo  W.  McClendon,  chief  of  the 
reservoir  control  center  at  the  Omaha  head- 
quarters, told  a  recent  visitor. 

"As  a  result,  we're  full  and  there  is  enough 
water  in  the  malnstems,  regardless  of  how 
little  more  we  get  this  spring,  to  supply  a 
normal  navigation  season.  We'll  also  have 
more  than  enough  to  maintain  power  genera- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  admin- 
isters the  sale  of  power  from  all  generators  in 
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the  Missouri  drainage  system.  Is  completing  a 
switching  station  at  Scottsbluff. 

The  electrical  grid  system  from  the  dams 
can  be  hooked  Into  other  grids  to  the  east 
and  those  leading  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
William  Plummer,  assistant  regional  director 
of  the  bureau's  Region  7  in  Denver,  explained. 

"This  would  provide  a  weak  link  to  the 
Northwest,  but  the  opportunity  is  there  to 
transfer  power  to  that  area,"  he  added.  "We 
are  studying  the  possibilities  now." 

SUPPLIES    STILL    AMPLE 

The  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project,  which 
diverts  water  from  Lake  Granby  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Continental  Divide  through  the 
mountains,  supplies  the  headwaters  of  the 
South  Piatt  system.  Its  supply  reservoirs  on 
the  west  slope  are  still  ample  from  last  year, 
and  with  stored  water  from  the  bvireau's 
reservoirs  on  the  North  Platte  in  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska,  there  should  be  enough  irri- 
gation water  for  normal  farming  through- 
out the  summer. 

To  the  south,  the  snow  melt  supply  for  the 
Arkansas  River  drainage  in  southeastern 
Colorado  and  Kansas  is  only  a  little  more 
than  half  the  normal  today.  The  Frying  Pan- 
Arkansas  diversion  project  is  not  completed, 
and  the  bureau's  water  experts  expect  prob- 
lems for  irrigators  along  that  system  this 
summer. 

But  the  Ruedi  and  Green  Mountain  reser- 
voirs on  the  west  slope,  built  to  supplement 
water  diverted  into  the  Arkansas,  are  now 
filled  enough  to  provide  emergency  irrigation 
water  to  the  Grand  Junction  area  this  sum- 
mer if  it  Is  needed. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  occasion  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  proclaimed  their  independence,  a 
goal  for  which  they  had  been  striving  for 
over  a  century.  Lithuanians  have  a  long 
tradition  as  an  enlightened  and  freedom- 
loving  nation,  contributing  significantly 
to  the  development  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. Upon  achieving  independence, 
their  passion  for  freedom,  education  and 
toleration  was  amply  demonstrated. 
The  Lithuanians  based  their  state  on 
democratic  principles  and  made  great 
social,  economic  and  cultural  strides. 

Tragically,  her  period  of  independence 
lasted  for  only  two  decades.  Despite  her 
efforts  to  remain  free,  she  fell  victim  to 
Soviet  aggression  and  forced  annexation. 
The  personal  and  civil  liberties  which 
she  had  so  diligently  provided  for  her 
people  were  abrogated.  At  times  the  very 
survival  of  the  Lithuanian  culture  has 
been  threatened,  yet  they  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion,  language,  and 
traditions. 

Having  recently  celebrated  our  own 
Bicentennial  of  freedom  from  foreign 
oppression  and  democratic  government, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  others 
who  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  In  com- 
memorating Lithuanian  Independence, 
we  wish  to  assure  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
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that  their  struggle  for  political,  cultural 
and  religious  freedom  is  not  forgotten. 
Our  refusal  to  recognize  the  forcible  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union  reflects  the  continuing  U.S.  sup- 
port for  their  cause. 

As  Americans,  we  can  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  freedom.  We  must  strive  to 
make  its  meaning  known  to  all.  On  this 
occasion,  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  up- 
hold the  Lithuanians'  aspiration  toward 
this  just  goal. 


UNIONS  AND  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  armed  services  can  have  only  one 
allegiance,  to  the  country  they  serve. 
Some  labor  unions  are  viewing  the  armed 
services  as  an  area  for  recruiting  large 
numbers  of  dues  paying  members  which 
would  enhance  their  power  and  influ- 
ence. Although  certain  union  leaders 
have  asserted  that  military  unions  would 
voluntarily  renounce  strikes  in  time  of 
war,  the  risk  of  insubordination  and  re- 
fusal of  legitimate  orders  would  be  pres- 
ent for  every  military  action  short  of  for- 
mal war. 

An  article  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Information  Digest,  a  newsletter  on  se- 
curity matters,  provides  a  review  of  at- 
tempts by  U.S.  revolutionaries  to  or- 
ganize military  imions  and  notes  prob- 
lems of  insubordination  experienced  in 
European  countries  with  unionized  ar- 
mies. The  article  follows: 

Unionizing  the  Militart 

Since  the  summer  of  1975,  efforts  have 
been  underway  by  a  variety  of  groups  in- 
cluding the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  (APGE),  the  National  Marl- 
time  Union  (NMU),  the  Teamsters  Union, 
and  the  Center  for  National  Security  Studies 
(CNSS)  to  establish  programs  for  union- 
izing the  members  of  the  Armed  Services. 

While  bills  to  prohibit  the  unionizing  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Services  are  pending  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  with  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC)  taking  a  leader- 
ship role,  the  AFGE  states  it  is  "Pretty  much 
ready  to  go."  It  has  been  reported  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  sign  up  military 
personnel  at  Fort  Dix,  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base,  Fort  Bragg,  and  Fort  Devens. 

The  concept  of  military  unions  as  labor 
organizations,  rather  than  as  professional 
or  fraternal  associations,  appears  to  have 
originated  in  Sweden  In  1932  when  the 
Swedish  Officers  Union,  a  professional  or- 
ganization, assumed  some  roles  usually 
taken  by  a  labor  union.  This  concept  has 
taken  root  In  five  other  European  coun- 
tries— Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  West  Germany  which  with 
Sweden  now  have  more  than  sixty  military 
associations. 

In  the  U.S.,  demands  for  military  union- 
ization emerged  during  the  Vietnam  era 
from  the  "G.I.  Movement"  largely  motivated 
by  organizers  from  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  and  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  (NLG)  who  used  the  concept  as 
a  means  of  opposition  to  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Indochina. 
The  U.S.  organization  that  received  most 
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media  publicity  during  this  perlid 
American      Servicemen's      TJnloi  i 
founded  In  December  1967  by 
a  member  of  the  militant 
munlst  Workers  World  Party  (WVfP 
who  had  burned  bis  draft  card 
Penn  State  rally  in  1965,  Joined 
in  1966  "believing  I  could  be 
If  I  joined  the  Army  and 
within." 

Stapp's    ASU    had    an    8-poln ; 
which  Included  demands  for 
control  over  court  martial  boards, 
bargsdnlng,  election  of  officers 
men,  and  "the  right  to  disobey 
Immoral  orders."  Following  two 
tlal  trials  and  a  Field  Board 
charges  of  "subversion  and 
Ing  which  Stapp  was  represented 
Kennedy  of  the  National 
Liberties   Committee    (NECLC) 
given    an    undesirable   discharge 
tlnued   with   his   military 
civilian. 

Radical  proponents  of  U.S. 
consider  the  Dutch  army  unions 
tant  models,  particularly  the  WD^I 
In  1966,  which  represents  60% 
scripts  and    which  receives 
the  Dutch   government.   During 
year  history,  the  WDM  has  used 
test  demonstrations  and  petition 
to  secure  change.  These  changes 
from  regulations  on  hair  length 
[both   now  optional]    through 
of  revolutionary  literature,  to 
sions  In  the  military  penal  code 
in  pay  and  overtime  compensation 

A  little  publicized  result  of 
organizing  was  the  granting  of 
objector   status  to   conscripts 
to    take    part    In    a    1975    county 
operation. 

Terrorists  seeking  Dutch  support 
Moluccan     independence     from 
seized  a  train  and  the  Indonesian 
December  1975.  In  the  train  attacl 
sons  were  killed  Initially  and  a 
slain   later   In   an   explosion 
were  held  hostage  for  twelve 
Army  conscripts  had  to  be  replaced 
rlnes  when  some  of  the  Army 
fused  to  accept  orders. 

The  APGE  does  not  advocate 
of  orders  by  unionized  military 
Indeed,  its  unionization  program 
attacked  by  the  extremists  of  the 
National  Security  Studies  whose 
pert"  on  military  unions  is  Davlc 
right. 

Cortright  first  emerged  as  a 
anti-Vietnam  movement  as  a 
Fifth     Avenue     Peace     Parade 
April  5,  1969  Moratorium.  His 
ice   was   from    1970-71.    Cortright 
former  wife,  Monica  Heilbrunn, 
ers  of  GI's  for  Peace  at  Port  Bliss 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  group^ 
newspaper.  Gigllne.  In  January 
right  participated  in  the  foimdlAg 
National  Coalition  Against  War 
Repression  (NCAWRR),  the 
New   Mobilization    Committee 
changed  its  name  to  the  People's 
for  Peace  and  Justice  (PCPJ) . 

In  January  1972,  Cortright  Jolnei  1 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
on  the  Joint  research  and 
gram  of  IPS  and  the  Union 
of  Antioch   CoUege.   At  IPS 
a  protege  of  IPS  co-director  Marciis 
Upon  completion  of  his  book,  ' 
Revolt:    OI  Resistance  and  the 
the    Military"    (Doubleday,    1974] 
1974,  Cortright  Joined  the  staff  of 
did  a  number  of  IPS  alumni. 

In  addition  to  IPS  figures  such 
Raskin  "my  prtoclpal  adviser,'' 
net,  Ralph  Stavins,  Leonard 
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Joe  Collins,  the  principal  credits  for  the  ideas 
in  the  book,  an  encyclopedia  of  anti-military 
organizing  and  sabotage  which  argues  that 
widespread  drug  abuse  and  racial  hatred  in 
the  armed  forces  were  the  principal  cause 
of  U.S.  abandonment  of  Southeast  Asia,  are 
given  to  David  Addlestone,  National  Lawyers 
Guild  member  and  principal  attorney  for 
the  ACLU's  Lawyers  Military  Defense  Com- 
mittee (LMDC);  George  Schmidt,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Area  Military  Project;  and 
Max  Watts,  "friend  of  reslsters  In  Europe." 
Memoranda  from  the  APGE's  legal  and  re- 
search departments  in  June  and  December 
1976  suggest  that  the  military  "locals"  should 
voluntarily  agree  to  restrain  their  activity 
and  should  only  become  Involved  in  "non- 
combat"  matters.  Strike  action  options  are 
to  be  renounced  and  representation  termi- 
nated in  time  of  war. 

Generally.  AFGE,  a  non-militant,  relatively 
conservative  union.  Intends  to  limit  its  ac- 
tivities to  "playing  a  positive  role  and  assist- 
ing management  by  identifying  sources  of 
friction  before  they  become  larger  problems 
and  by  improving  the  attractiveness  of  the 
all-volunteer  force." 

While  these  views  may  appear  reasonable, 
AFGE's  reasons  for  wishing  to  organize  mili- 
tary personnel  are  suspect.  According  to  the 
AFGE  National  Secretary,  Nicholas  J.  Nolan, 
"What  is  important  to  the  government  and 
to  our  own  status  within  the  labor  movement 
is  that  we  have  this  weapon  in  the  holster." 
APGE  National  Vice  President  Allen  H. 
Kaplan  has  further  stated.  "We  now  have  a 
professional  army.  It  Is  subject  to  very  little 
control  •  •  •.  The  rank  and  file  in  the  mili- 
tary have  their  associations  which  are  quite 
broad  and  quite  extensive,  but  they  are 
weak  •  •  •.  The  Congress  have  very  little 
check  on  what  happens  in  the  military." 

Prom  these  statements  of  the  APGE  leader- 
ship it  is  implied  that  the  AFL-CIO  may  be 
seeking  to  usurp  control  of  the  military 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

On  January  18.  1977,  Senator  Thtumond, 
with  34  co-sponsors,  introduced  Senate  Bill 
274  which  would  prohibit  unionization  of  the 
armed  forces.  S.  274  would  provide  criminal 
sanctions  against  both  those  in  imiform  and 
civilians  who  attempt  to  unionize  the 
military. 

In  introducing  the  Bill,  Senator  Thurmond 
stated : 

"For  the  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  Congress  to  share  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  with  imion  bosses  would 
make  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  sound 
defense  force  in  this  Country.  We  cannot 
permit  this  Our  nation  cannot  afford  to  put 
service  personnel  in  the  position  of  deciding 
whether  their  first  allegiance  is  to  the  union 
boss  or  to  their  commanders  and  Cotmtry." 
However,  within  the  Administration  sup- 
port for  the  AFGE  and  AFL-CIO  attempts 
to  gain  unionization  of  the  two  million  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  armed  services  may  be  pro- 
vided by  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall  who 
during  his  Senate  confirmation  hearings 
stated  his  support  for  military  unionization. 


BUYING  OF  ELECTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  ban  all 
special  interest  group  contributions  from 
Federal  election  campaigns. 

The  reason  for  such  a  measure  is  ob- 
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vious:  the  American  public  now  believes 
that  Congressmen  are  for  sale;  that  Cap- 
itol Hill  is  a  playground  for  special  in- 
terest groups.  It  is  hard  to  refute  this 
when  more  than  $22  million  in  special 
interest  contributions  flowed  into  con- 
gressional campaigns  last  year.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  with  a  straight  face  that  this 
money  was  not  meant  to  buy  influence 
when  most  of  it  went  to  Incumbents  and 
most  special  Interest  groups  targeted 
their  money  to  Members  of  House  or 
Senate  committees  handling  legislation 
affecting  them. 

I  am  not  alone  in  believing  that  this 
practice  crowds  out  the  voter  and  indi- 
vidual campaign  contributor  in  the  elec- 
tion of  our  national  legislators.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  proposed  that  the  pres- 
ent system  be  changed;  so  has  Common 
Cause.  However,  both  of  them  have  pro- 
posed public  financing,  which  as  we  saw 
from  the  Presidential  election  last  year. 
Is  an  imperfect  solution  at  best. 

The  most  fiagrant  flaw  is  that  public 
financing  did  not  eliminate  special  inter- 
est contributions.  The  National  Journal 
recently  reported  that  the  Carter  ticket 
spent  its  full  allotment  of  $21.8  milhon. 
but  labor  kicked  in  at  least  another  $8.5 
million  in  exempted  campaign  activity. 
Spending  for  the  Ford  ticket  was  no  dif- 
ferent. 

I  have  two  other  objections  to  public 
financing.  One  involves  the  kindred  prin- 
ciples of  political  and  religious  freedom. 
Just  as  we  do  not  use  Government  funds 
to  support  religious  philosophies,  so  too 
should  we  not  support  political  philos- 
ophies with  taxes. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  public  fi- 
nancing last  year  did  have  the  effect  of 
frustrating  third  party  candidates  and 
perpetuating  the  two-party  system.  As 
the  Chicago  Tribune  pointed  out  re- 
cently, the  public  financing  provisions  of 
1974  had  the  effect  of  writing  into  law 
the  two-party  political  tradition. 

Sure,  this  problem  could  be  remedied 
by  making  it  easier  to  obtain  the  fimds, 
but  then  we  will  have  a  huge  number  of 
nonserious  candidates  taking  advantage 
of  the  law  to  promote  their  issues.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  Interested  in  requiring  the 
taxpayers  to  subsidize  the  Save  the  Snail 
Darter  Candidate  for  President,  for  ex- 
ample. 

There  are  no  such  problems  in  my  bill. 
It  would  encourage  people  to  participate 
in  the  political  process  as  individuals  and 
eliminate  bulk-rate  influence  buying  of 
candidates. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  measure  serious  consideration  as  a 
viable  alternative  to  public  financing. 


WHY  TAX  RATE  REDUCTIONS  HIS- 
TORICALLY LEAD  TO  INCREASES 
IN  TAX  REVENUE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andrew  Mel- 
lon is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
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greatest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
United  States  has  ever  had.  His  great- 
est accomplishment  was  passage  of  a 
substantial  tax  rate  reduction  following 
World  War  I.  He  argued  that  high  rates 
of  taxation  do  not  produce  increased 
revenues,  but  simply  increase  the  incen- 
tive for  leisure  or  to  find  tax  shelters. 
Consequently,  a  reduction  of  high  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  will  actually  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  tax  base,  and  therefore 
tax  revenues. 

In  the  following  extract  from  his 
book,  "Taxation:  The  People's  Business," 
Mellon  explains  the  reasons  why  tax  rate 
reduction  leads  to  Increased  tax  reve- 
nues— which  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  1920's,  and  again  in  the  1960's 
when  President  Kennedy  did  the  same 
thing: 

Taxation:  The  People's  Business 
fundamental   principles 

The  problem  of  the  Government  Is  to  fix 
rates  which  will  bring  in  a  maximum 
amount  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  and  at 
the  same  time  bear  not  too  heavily  on  the 
taxpayer  or  on  business  enterprise.  A  sound 
tax  policy  must  take  into  consideration 
three  factors.  It  must  produce  sufficient 
revenue  for  the  Government;  it  must  lessen, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  burden  of  taxation 
on  those  least  able  to  bear  It;  and  it  must 
also  remove  those  influences  which  might 
retard  the  continued  steady  development  of 
business  and  Industry  on  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  so  much  of  our  prosperity  depends. 
Fiu'thermore,  a  permanent  tax  system  should 
be  designed  not  merely  for  one  or  two  years 
nor  for  the  effect  it  may  have  on  any  given 
class  of  taxpayers,  but  should  be  worked  out 
with  regard  to  conditions  over  a  long  period 
and  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  effect  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  the 
Treasury's  tax  policy  is  based,  and  any  revi- 
sion of  taxes  which  Ignores  these  fundamen- 
tal principles  will  prove  merely  a  ma':e5hlft 
and  must  eventually  be  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem based  on  economic,  rather  than  political, 
considerations. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  question  of 
taxation  should  not  be  approached  from  a 
non-partisan  and  business  viewpoint.  In  re- 
cent years.  In  any  discussion  of  tax  revision, 
the  question  which  has  caused  most  contro- 
versy is  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  sur- 
taxes. Yet  recommendations  for  such  reduc- 
tions have  not  been  confined  to  either 
Republican  or  Democratic  administrations. 
My  own  recommendations  on  this  subject 
were  in  line  with  similar  ones  made  by  Sec- 
retaries Houston  and  Glass,  both  of  whom 
served  under  a  Democratic  President.  Tax 
revision  should  never  be  made  the  football 
either  of  partisan  or  class  politics  but  should 
be  worked  out  by  those  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject  in  its  larger 
aspects  and  are  prepared  to  recommend  the 
course  which,  in  the  end,  will  prove  for  the 
country's  best  interest. 

I  have  never  viewed  taxation  as  a  means 
of  rewarding  one  class  of  taxpayers  or  pun- 
ishing another.  If  such  a  point  of  view  ever 
controls  our  public  policy,  the  traditions  of 
freedom.  Justice  and  equality  of  opportunity, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  our  American  civilization,  will  have  dis- 
appeared and  In  their  place  we  shall  have 
class  legislation  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 
The  man  who  seeks  to  perpetuate  prejudice 
and  class  hatred  is  doing  America  an  ill  serv- 
ice. In  attempting  to  promote  or  to  defeat 
legislation  by  arraying  one  class  of  taxpayers 
against  another,  he  shows  a  complete  mis- 
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conception  of  Ihose  principles  of  equality 
on  which  the  country  was  founded.  Any  man 
of  energy  and  initiative  in  this  country  can 
get  what  he  wants  out  of  life.  But  when  that 
initiative  is  crippled  by  legislation  or  by  a 
tax  system  which  denies  him  the  right  to 
receive  a  reasonable  share  of  his  earnings, 
then  he  will  no  longer  exert  himself  and  the 
country  will  be  deprived  of  the  energy  on 
which  its  continued  greatness  depends. 

This  condition  has  already  begun  to  make 
Itself  felt  as  a  result  of  the  present  xinsound 
basis  of  taxation.  The  existing  tax  system 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  war.  During  that 
time  the  highest  taxes  ever  levied  by  any 
country  were  borne  uncomplainingly  by  the 
American  people  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  unusual  and  ever-increasing  expenses 
incident  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  great 
war.  Normal  tax  rates  were  Increased,  and 
a  system  of  surtaxes  was  evolved  In  order  to 
make  the  man  of  large  income  pay  more  pro- 
portionately than  the  smaller  taxpayer.  If 
he  had  twice  as  much  income,  he  paid  not 
twice,  but  three  or  four  times  as  much  tax. 
For  a  short  time  the  surtaxes  yielded  a  large 
revenue.  But  since  the  close  of  the  war  peo- 
ple have  come  to  look  upon  them  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  and  have  treated  them  accord- 
ingly by  avoiding  payment  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  history  of  taxation  shows  that 
taxes  which  are  Inherently  excessive  are  not 
paid.  The  high  rates  inevitably  put  pressure 
upon  the  taxpayer  to  withdraw  his  capital 
from  productive  business  and  invest  it  in 
tax-exempt  securities  or  to  find  other  law- 
ful methods  of  avoiding  the  realization  of 
taxable  income.  The  result  is  that  the 
sources  of  taxation  are  drying  up;  wealth  Is 
failing  to  carry  its  share  of  the  tax  burden; 
and  capital  is  being  diverted  into  channels 
which  yield  neither  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment nor  profit  to  the  people. 

Before  the  period  of  the  war,  taxes  as  high 
as  those  now  in  effect  would  have  been 
thought  fantastic  and  impossible  of  payment. 
As  a  result  of  the  patriotic  desire  of  the 
people  to  contribute  to  the  limit  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war,  high  taxes 
were  assessed  and  ungrudgingly  paid.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace  and  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  war-time  conditions  of  business,  the 
opportunity  is  presented  to  Congress  to 
make  the  tax  structure  of  the  United  States 
conform  more  closely  to  normal  conditions 
and  to  remove  the  inequalities  in  that  struc- 
ture which  directly  injure  our  prosperity 
and  cause  strains  upon  our  economic  fabric. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
country  is  to  go  forward  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  we  must  make  sure  that  all 
retarding  influences  are  removed. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  great  work,  "Wealth 
of  Nations,''  laid  down  as  the  first  maxim 
of  taxation  that  "The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of 
the  Government,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,"  and 
in  his  fourth  and  last  maxim,  that  "Every 
tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take 
out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of 
the  state,"  citing  as  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  this  last  maxim  is  violated  a  tax  which 
"may  obstruct  the  industry  of  the  people, 
and  discourage  them  from  applying  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  business  which  might  give 
maintenance  and  employment  to  great  mul- 
titudes. .  .  .  While  it  obliges  the  people  to 
pay,  it  may  thus  diminish,  or  perhaps  destroy, 
some  of  the  funds,  which  might  enable  them 
more  easily  to  do  so." 

The  further  experience  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  since  this  was  written  has  em- 
phasized the  truth  of  these  maxims,  but 
those  who  argue  against  a  reduction  of  sur- 
taxes to  more  nearly  peace-time  figures  cite 
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only  the  first  maxim,  and  Ignore  the  fourth. 
The  principle  that  a  man  should  pay  taxes  in 
accordance  wtih  his  "ability  to  pay"  is 
soimd  but,  like  all  other  general  statements, 
has  its  practical  limitations  and  qualifica- 
tions, and  when,  as  a  result  of  an  excessive 
or  unsound  basis  of  taxation,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  source  of  taxation  is  drying, 
up  and  wealth  is  being  diverted  Into  impro- 
ductive  channels,  yielding  neither  revenue 
to  the  Government  nor  profit  to  the  pec^le 
then  it  is  time  to  readjust  our  basis  of  taxa- 
tion upon  soimd  principles. 

It  seems  difficult  for  some  to  understand 
that  high  rates  of  taxation  do  not  necessarily 
mean  large  revenue  to  the  Government,  and 
that  more  revenue  may  often  be  obtained  by 
lower  rates.  There  was  an  old  saying  that  a 
railroad  freight  rate  should  be  "what  the 
traffic  will  bear";  that  Is,  the  highest  rate  at 
which  the  largest  quantity  of  freight  would 
move.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  private 
businesses.  If  a  price  is  fixed  too  high,  sales 
drop  off  and  with  them  profits;  if  a  price  is 
fixed  too  low,  sales  may  increase,  but  again 
profits  decime.  The  most  outstanding  recent 
example  of  this  principle  is  the  sales  policy 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Company.  Does  any- 
one question  that  Mr.  Ford  has  made  more 
money  by  reducing  the  price  of  his  car  and 
Increasing  his  sales  than  he  would  have  made 
by  maintaining  a  high  price  and  a  greater 
profit  per  car,  but  selling  less  cars?  The  Gov- 
ernment is  Just  a  business,  and  can  and 
should  be  run  on  business  principles. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  present  high 
rates  of  surtax  are  bringing  in  each  year 
progressively  less  revenue  to  the  Government. 
This  means  that  the  price  is  too  high  to  the 
large  taxpayer  and  he  l.o  avoiding  a  taxable 
income  by  the  many  ways  which  are  avail- 
able to  him.  What  rates  will  bring  In  the 
largest  revenue  to  the  Government  experi- 
ence has  not  yet  developed,  but  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  cutting  the  surtaxes  in  half,  the 
Government,  when  the  full  effect  of  the  re- 
duction Is  felt,  will  receive  more  revenue  from 
the  owners  of  large  Incomes  at  the  lower 
rates  of  tax  than  it  would  have  received  at 
the  higher  rates.  This  Is  simply  an  applica- 
tion of  the  same  business  principle  referred 
to  above.  Just  as  Mr.  Ford  makes  more  money 
out  of  pricing  his  cars  at  $380  than  at  $3,000. 

Looking  at  the  subject,  therefore,  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  Government  reve- 
nues, lower  surtax  rates  are  essential.  If  we 
consider,  however,  the  far  more  important 
subject  of  the  effect  of  the  present  high  sur- 
tax rates  on  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  our  country,  then  the  necesruty  for  a 
change  is  more  apparent.  The  most  note- 
worthy characteristic  of  the  American  people 
is  their  initiative.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has 
developed  America,  and  it  was  the  same  spirit 
in  our  soldiers  which  made  our  armies  suc- 
cessful abroad.  If  the  spirit  of  business  ad- 
venture is  killed,  this  country  will  cease  to 
hold  the  foremost  position  in  the  world.  And 
yet  it  is  this  very  spirit  which  excessive  sur- 
taxes are  now  destroying.  Any  one  at  all  in 
touch  with  affairs  knows  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  buildings  which  have  not  been  built, 
of  businesses  which  have  not  been  started, 
and  of  new  projects  which  have  been  aban- 
doned, all  for  the  one  reason — high  sur- 
taxes. If  failure  attends,  the  loss  is  borne 
exclusively  by  the  adventurer,  but  if  success 
ensues,  the  Government  takes  more  than 
half  of  the  profits.  People  argue  the  risk  Is 
not  worth  the  return. 

With  the  open  invitation  to  all  men  who 
have  wealth  to  be  relieved  from  taxation  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  Investing  in  the  more 
than  $12,000,000,000  of  tax-exempt  securities 
now  available,  and  which  would  be  unaffected 
by  any.  Constitutional  amendment,  the  rich 
need  not  pay  taxes.  We  violate  Adam  Smith's 
first  maxim.  Where  these  high  surtaxes  do 
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effluent,  unlike  industrial  effluent,  is  a 
natural,  nontoxic,  organic,  biodegradable 
material.  When  adequately  dispersed  in 
tidal  waters  these  fish  wastes  are  not 
harmful  to  marine  life.  In  fact,  some 
opinions  hold  that  they  are  beneficial  to 
marine  life  inasmuch  as  they  add  nutri- 
ents to  the  water  and  are  consumed  as 
food  by  fish  and  other  organisms.  For 
this  reason.  I  believe  fish  wastes  should 
be  treated  differently  than  industrial  ef- 
fluents under  the  law. 

I  also  want  to  state  for  the  record  that 
some  seafood  processors  in  my  district 
have  already  spent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  have  the  required 
pollution  control  technology  installed. 
The  problems  they  are  facing  now  is 
what  to  do  with  those  fish  wastes  which 
have  been  collected.  It  is  conceivable  that 
allowing  these  wastes  to  accumulate  on 
land  will  pose  a  far  greater  health  hazard 
to  the  surrounding  community  than 
would  allowing  the  release  of  these 
wastes  into  the  marine  environment.  I 
hope  that  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  will  be 
sympathetic  and  responsive  to  this  prob- 
lem and  will  work  closely  with  these 
companies  to  help  them  overcome  the 
problem. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  statement  on  the  potential 
effects  of  flsh  wastes  on  the  marine  en- 
vironment which  was  prepared  for  me  by 
Prof.  J.  J.  Conor  of  the  School  of  Ocean- 
ography at  Oregon  State  University 
Professor.  Conor's  well-known  comnjit- 
ment  to  the  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment give  his  remarks  added  mean- 
ing and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

Statement  on  the  Potential  Effects  of 
Seafood  Processing  Wastes  on  Estuarine 
Environments 

(By  J.  J.  Gonor) 

After  processing,  presently  imused  or  in- 
edible parts  of  crabs,  shrimp,  flsh  and  other 
seafoods  remain  as  liquid  and  solid  wastes 
They  are  natural  organic  materials  differing 
mainly  in  concentration  from  similar  animal 
matter  resulting  from  ecological  processes 
such  as  natural  deaths,  feeding  by  predators 
and  molting  by  crustaceans.  Like  such 
natiu-ally  occurring  materials,  they  can  be 
assimilated  Into  marine  and  estuarine  eco- 
systems through  decomposer  and  detrital 
food  chain  processes. 

Seafood  wastes  become  problems  in  ma- 
rine waters  when  they  are  disposed  of  by  be- 
ing dumped  In  quantities  which  concentrate 
decomposing  matter  In  poorly  flushed  areas 
faster  than  natural  water  circulation  can  dis- 
perse or  oxygenate  It.  These  problems  could' 
be  more  effectively  managed  by  controlling 
the  discharge  quantity  and  method  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  rather  than  by  categorically 
banning  all  seafood  waste  discharge  regard- 
less of  local  conditions. 

When  areas  of  estuaries  with  good  tidal 
flushing  and  circulation  are  available,  some 
seafood  wastes  could  be  adequately  dispersed 
In  a  form  appropriate  for  effective  absorp- 
tion into  natural  systems.  Wastes  could  be 
ground  and  pumped  into  a  high  flow  sea- 
water  waste  discharge  system  delivering 
greatly  diluted  material  by  pipe  to  a  well 
flushed  region  of  the  estuary.  To  aid  disper- 
sion, effluent  piunplng  could  be  restricted  to 
ebb  tide  periods.  If  quantities  were  controlled 
and  dispersion  were  effective,  seafood  proc- 
essing wastes  could  enter  the  detrital  food 
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chain  as  does  natxirally  occurring  animal 
debris,  rather  than  causing  environmental 
problems.  Peaslbllity,  load  limits  and  appro- 
priate disposal  methods  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined by  local  conditions. 
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Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  debating 
the  question  of  human  rights  in  connec- 
tion with  major  foreign  policy  legislation. 
I  have  recently  received  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  pastoral  letter  issued  by 
the  Bishops  of  Nicaragua  which  alleges 
the  denial  of  human  rights  in  that  coim- 
try.  Government  censorship  prevented 
the  letter  from  being  published  in  Nica- 
ragua although  it  was  read  from  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Catholic  Churches  in  Janu- 
ary and  February. 

According  to  the  Nicaraguan  bishops, 
the  Government  of  President  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debayle  has  denied  human 
rights  by  initiating  a  reign  of  terror 
which  includes  arbitrary  arrests,  torture, 
execution  without  trial,  and  interference 
with  the  right  to  worship  freely.  An 
American  foreign  policy  which  supports 
governments  that  terrorize  citizens  and 
deny  religious  freedom  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. I  bring  the  Nicaraguan  situation  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  this  Nation  will  use  its  power 
and  influence  to  insure  human  rights  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  A  copy  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  the 
Bishops  of  Nicaragua  follows: 
Pastoral  Letter 

As  Bishops  of  Nicaragua  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  People  of  God  to  teach,  gov- 
ern and  sanctify  their  Church,  we  feel  the 
obligation  of  announcing  the  Good  News  of 
Salvation,  concretizing  its  message  in  order 
to  renew  the  sense  of  Justice  in  our  country. 
The  events  and  situations  of  the  present  time 
oblige  our  consciences  as  pastors  to  give  you 
this  message  of  hope  and  love. 

Our  duty  of  freely  preaching  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  (Ev.  Nunt.  no.  78)  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  is  not  completely  fulfilled 
without  renewing  the  joys  and  hopes  of  man- 
kind. 

In  inviting  you  to  live  a  new  year  more  in 
accord  with  the  Gospel  which  we  announce, 
we  wish  to  reflect  with  you  on  some  problems 
which  are  very  disturbing  to  Christian  con- 
sciences and  to  citizens  in  general. 

WE    CONDEMN    ALL    TYPES    OF    VIOLENCE 

The  suffering  of  our  people  distresses  us 
very  much,  be  they  urban ites  or  campesinos, 
rich  or  poor,  civilians  or  military,  who  cry 
to  God  seeking  the  protection  of  the  right  to 
life  and  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  work. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  sufferings  are 
provoked  and  caused  by  our  own  Nicaraguan 
brothers. 

With  no  partisan  political  intentions,  we 
present  and  recall  here  some  of  the  many 
facts  with  the  sole  intention  of  obtaining  a 
sincere  conversion  in  each  one  and  in  all  of 
us  who  are  committed  to  the  search  for 
peace. 
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The  state  of  terror  obliges  many  of  our 
campesinos  to  flee  in  desperation  from  their 
homes  and  farm  lands  in  the  mountains  of 
Zelaya,  Matagalpa  and  Las  Segovias. 

The  arbitrary  accusations  and  subsequent 
arrests  because  of  old  grudges  and  personal 
envies  continue  to  disturb  the  peace. 

The  investigations  of  those  under  suspicion 
continue  employing  humilating  and  inhuman 
methods  from  tortures  and  rapes  to  execu- 
tions without  previous  civil  or  military  trial. 

It  has  been  verified  that  many  villages  have 
been  practically  abandoned;  houses  and  per- 
sonal belongings  have  been  burned  and  the 
people  desperate  and  without  help  have  fled. 

These  happenings,  far  from  bringing  any 
Justice,  rather  enflame  passions  and  greatly 
upset  the  public  order.  They  tend  to  make 
government  officials  consider  themselves  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  institutional 
laws  of  the  nation  and  outside  the  sane  prin- 
ciples of  public  order.  In  a  word,  these  minis- 
ters become  marginalized. 

And  what  is  worse,  there  looms  a  certain 
lawlessness  not  unlike  that  fostered  by  so 
called  freedom  movements  which  also  stir 
passions,  lead  to  personal  vendettas  and  end 
up  m  "new  lords"  who  take  charge  of  gov- 
ernment but  without  regard  for  human 
rights. 

We  make  this  overall,  global  summary  of 
the  problem  which  disturbs  us  not  with  the 
Intention  of  exhausting  its  every  aspect  but 
with  the  aim  of  promoting  a  serious,  con- 
structive and  shared  reflection.  The  grave 
moral  and  social  consequences  which  actu- 
ally are  undermining  public  order  urgently 
demand  It. 

As  a  practical  result  of  these  facts,  con- 
fusion and  the  ills  of  the  Nation  are  grow- 
ing: 

On  the  one  side  the  accumulation  of  lands 
and  riches  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  Increas- 
ing. 

On  the  other,  the  powerless  campesinos  are 
deprived  of  their  farm  lands  through  threats 
and  are  taken  advantage  of  because  of  the 
state  of  emergency. 

Many  crimes  go  unpunished,  which  hurts 
the  respect  for  fundamental  rights. 

The  number  of  prisoners  who  have  not 
been  presented  for  trial  and  who  cannot  have 
legal  recourse  Is  Increasing. 

INTERFERENCE     IN     THE     RELIGIOUS     REALM 

Another  violation  which  disturbs  the  exer- 
cise of  the  fundamental  freedoms  is  the  In- 
terference in  the  religious  order. 

In  some  towns  of  the  Segovias  the  com- 
mandants demand  special  permission  for 
each  religious  meeting  of  Catholics. 

In  other  places  In  the  mountains  of  Ze- 
laya and  Matagalpa,  the  patrols  have  occu- 
pied the  Catholic  chapels,  using  them  for 
barracks. 

Some  Catholic  Delegates  of  the  Word  of 
God  have  been  pressured  to  suspend  their 
cooperation  with  the  missionary  priests. 

There  are  cases  In  which  Delegates  of  the 
Word  have  been  captured  by  members  of  the 
army,  have  been  tortured  and  some  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Some  directors  of  the  committees  of  the 
rural  communities  have  suffered  the  same 
fate. 

HUMAN     DIGNITY 

All  these  practices  and  others  like  them, 
in  themselves  contrary  to  human  dignity 
and  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  man.  de- 
grade civilization  and  are  totally  contrary 
to  the  plan  of  God.  Christ's  words  are  de- 
cisive: "What  you  did  with  one  of  these  the 
least  of  my  brothers,  you  did  to  me."  (Mt. 
25:40) 

Let  us  reflect:  whom  does  this  situation  of 
terror  and  unjust  extermination  benefit? 

Do  we  perhaps  wish  to  usurp  God's  right 
and  make  ourselves  the  lords  of  life  and 
death? 

Can  the  mere  personal  convenience  of  a 
few  be  the  criterion  for  harassing  one's 
neighbor? 
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Can  violence  be  the  remedy  or  the  path  for 
a  renewing  change  of  our  Institutions? 

"To  take  away  life.  Is  to  take  away  peace." 

To  violate  rights  and  the  constitutional 
laws  of  the  Nation  Is  to  provoke  Institu- 
tional disorder. 

To  destroy  man  unjustly  Is  to  tempt  God. 

CHRISTIAN    HOPE 

Christian  faith  constantly  demands  a 
change  of  attitudes,  conversion  in  subjec- 
tion to  God's  laws  and  a  better  co-existence 
with  our  neighbor.  "The  time  has  come.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  Is  close  at  hand.  Repent 
and  believe  the  Good  News."  (Mark  1:15) 

We  all  want  to  earn  a  living  and  our  dally 
bread  without  disturbance  from  repressive 
forces.  We  don't  want  to  feel  ourselves 
fenced  In;  we  want  to  feel  ourselves  free  to 
serve  God  and  our  neighbor  with  love  and 
dedication. 

It  Is  true  that  while  we  live  on  earth  we 
cannot  fully  realize  a  life  of  Justice  and  love; 
but  at  least  let  us  lay  the  fundamental 
bases,  so  that  In  respect  and  mutual  esteem 
we  can  build  a  working  country,  and  try  to 
carry  out  the  Christian  task  of  living  In  love 
without  destructive  hatreds. 

CONCLUSION 

The  prospect  of  a  new  year  invites  us  to 
review  seriously  our  deeds  and  our  present 
social  order,  which  are  fruits  of  the  attitudes 
of  our  consciences. 

Peace  is  born  In  the  intimacy  of  our  con- 
science. Pope  Paul  VI  tells  us  In  his  call  to 
peace  for  the  year  1977,  "If  you  desire  peace, 
defend  life."  As  Christians,  as  citizens,  we 
have  the  unescapable  obligation  to  seek  this 
peace,  building  It  up  out  of  the  depths  of 
our  hearts. 

We  sum  up  this  call  to  the  conscience 
of  all  Nlcaraguans  and  to  our  governmental 
authorities  In  three  petitions.  Concretely  we 
ask  for : 

1.  Guarantees  of  life  and  of  work  and  a  re- 
turn of  civil  rights. 

2.  Proper  trials  for  common  crimes  as  well 
as  for  so-called  political  crimes. 

3.  Freedom  to  promote  a  more  just  and 
equitable  order. 

These,  we  emphasize,  can  only  be  had 
where  there  is  freedom  of  expression  and 
religious  freedom. 

To  all  we  Impart  our  blessing  In  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  "There  is  no  need 
to  be  afraid  or  to  worry  about  them.  Simply 
reverence  the  Lord  Christ  In  your  hearts, 
and  always  have  your  answer  ready  for  peo- 
ple who  ask  you  the  reason  for  the  hope 
that  you  all  have."  (1  Peter  3:14-15) 

Given  in  Managua  on  the  eighth  day  of 
January  In  the  year  of  the  Lord  1977. 

Signed  by  Manuel  Salazar  E.,  Bishop  of 
Leon  &  President  of  Episcopal  Conference; 
Salvador  Schlaefer  B.,  Bishop  of  Vicariate  of 
Bluefields  &  Vice  President,  Episcopal  Con- 
ference: Leoviglldo  Lopez  P.,  Bishop  of  Gra- 
nada; Miguel  Obando  Bravo,  Archbishop  of 
Managua;  Julian  L.  Barnl  S.,  Bishop  of 
Matagalpa;  Pablo  A.  Vega,  Bishop — Prelate 
of  Julgalpa;  and  Clemente  Carranza  L.. 
Bishop  of  Estell  &  Secretary  of  Episcopal 
Conference. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  JESS  NEVAREZ 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  often -that  a  man, 
through  his  inherent  generosity  and 
goodness  of  nature,  leaves  a  mark  on  his 
community  that  will  last  as  long  as  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  his  family  and 
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friends.  Jess  Nevarez  of  Gardena,  Calif., 
was  such  a  man,  and  on  April  23,  1977, 
the  city  and  people  of  Gardena  will  hold 
a  memorial  dance  in  his  honor. 

Jess  Nevarez  would  have  been  pleased. 
He  was  a  person  who  enjoyed  life  to  the 
fullest,  who  rejoiced  in  the  company  of 
the  people  whom  he  loved.  A  dance  is 
truly  a  fitting  memorial  to  him,  because 
he  was  at  his  happiest  when  bringing  joy 
and  comfort  to  others. 

Born  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  December  26, 
1920,  Jess  lived  with  his  family  in  Texas, 
Mexico,  and  Los  Angeles,  before  becom- 
ing a  resident  of  Gardena  over  40  years 
ago.  After  his  graduation  from  Gardena 
High  School,  Jess  joined  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  in  1942,  receiving  his  discharge 
from  the  service  in  1946.  Soon  afterward 
he  opened  his  own  dental  laboratory  in 
Gardena,  which  he  operated  for  27  years 
until  shortly  before  his  passing  this 
January. 

As  an  active,  involved  citizen  whose 
heart  went  out  to  help  others,  Jess  was 
without  a  peer.  He  was  an  active  pa- 
rishioner at  Saint  Anthony's  Church, 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  a 
weekly  Spanish  language  mass  at  the 
church  was  initiated.  In  addition,  he  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Guadalupano 
Child;  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

Jess  became  active  in  organizations 
with  the  full  intent  of  performing  some 
task  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Once  an 
Indian  reservation  was  in  desperate  need 
of  water.  As  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  187,  Jess  raised  the  money  to 
drill  a  new  well  to  meet  the  Indians' 
daily  needs. 

One  of  the  activities  that  Jess  was 
especially  devoted  to  was  the  Gardena 
Sister  City  program.  When  the  city  of 
Huatabampo,  Mexico,  was  hit  by  a  disas- 
trous hurricane  last  year,  the  people  of 
Gardena  collected  the  supplies  needed  to 
aid  their  strickened  sister  city.  Despite 
poor  health,  Jess  Nevarez  helped  deliver 
the  provisions  to  the  city  almost  2,000 
miles  to  the  south.  On  his  return,  he 
found  his  place  of  business  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Despite  that,  and  his  increasingly  poor 
health,  Jess  continued  to  help  gather 
supplies  for  another  trip  to  Huatabampo, 
a  trip  he  was  destined  never  to  make. 
Shortly  after  being  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital for  a  series  of  tests,  Jess  Nevarez 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and  passed  away 
last  January. 

Jess  Nevarez  was  a  man  of  unfailing 
good  humor  and  cheerfulness.  He  en- 
joyed riding  a  motorcycle  cross  coimtry, 
and  was  planning  to  take  a  trip  through 
Baja  California  in  the  near  future.  Those 
whose  lives  he  touched  will  remember  not 
only  his  community  activities,  but  the 
thousands  of  acts  of  kindness  that  he 
performed  daily  to  help  his  neighbors. 
My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  most  sincere  condolences  to  Jess' 
lovely  wife,  Millie,  and  their  children, 
Christine  Mallet  and  Charles.  They  are 
fortimate  indeed  to  have  known  this 
great  man  more  than  anyone  else,  and 
for  having  shared  their  lives  together 
over  the  years.  The  warm,  fond  memories 
he  left  behind  will  be  cherished  by  many 
through  the  years  ahead. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TED.GUE 


OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  April  6. 
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1977 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  there  is 
currently  pending  before  th  i  Veteran's 
Affairs  Committee  a  series  o '  bills,  H.R. 
3277.  3321.  5087.  5171,  5211  5666,  and 
5718  which  seek  to  provi(  e  veterans 
status  for  women  who  ser/ed  in  the 
Women's  Air  Force  Servlse  Pilots — 
WASPS— in  World  War  II.  These  are 
very  Important  bills,  and  he  subject 
matter  deserves  the  most  ci  reful  scru- 
tiny before  the  Congress  acts  upon  any 
one  of  these  proposals.  It  has  a  long,  in- 
teresting history;  and  if  le  ;islation  of 
this  type  should  be  enacted,  t  would,  in 
my  .iudgment,  be  a  mistake  and  one 
which  would  inevitably  crea :«  a  prece- 
dent for  use  of  groups  and  oi  ganizations 
which  might  not  have  such  a  list  of  pres- 
tigious sponsors  as  the  WAS^S  proposal. 

The  most  recent  activity  in  this  field 
occurred  when  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posal was  included  as  an  am  jndment  to 
H.R.  71,  94th  Congress,  a  bill  which  dealt 
with  providing  health  care  for  certain 
groups  allied  with  the  Un  ted  States 
during  periods  of  war.  The  WASP  bill 
was  not  considered  by  any  c<  mmittee  of 
the  other  body,  but  was  a<  ded  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  on  he  Senate 
floor.  At  that  time,  the  chair  nan  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Hon  )rable  Ray 
Roberts,  and  the  ranking  mir  ority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Ar  lansas,  the 
Honorable  John  Paul  Hamb  [erschmidt, 
advised  the  Senator  that  if  a  bill  in- 
corporating the  provision!  of  this 
amendment  is  introduced  in  the  next 
Congress — 95th — appropriate  agency  re- 
ports will  be  obtained  and  t  le  subcom- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  v  ould  hold 
hearings.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  advises  me 
that  agency  reports  are  bein  i  requested 
from  the  Veterans'  Adminis  ration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  he  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Now  a  little  bit  of  history — 

The  rapid  military  and  industrial 
mobilization  diuring  the  eaily  days  of 
World  War  n  placed  conside  able  strain 
on  all  available  manpower  resources. 
Naturally,  one  of  the  areas  affected  by 
this  mobilization  was  aircralt  pilots.  In 


order  to  ease  the  strain  of  th 


the  Women's  Auxiliary  Fly:  ng  Squad- 
ron— WAPS,  and  later  the  'W  omen's  Air 
Force  Service  Pilots — WASPi  1 — were  es- 
tablished. They  were  activated  in  1942. 
The  WASPS  were  civil  s;rvice  ap- 
pointees and  they  received  $1 50  a  month 
for  maintenance  and  after  i  ssignment, 
$250  per  month.  After  studer  t  status  in 
ungi-aded  positions,  they  r<  ceived  the 
amount  I  have  indicated,  $25(  per  month 
plus  $36.25  overtime  based  oi  a  48-hour 


workweek.    In    contrast    it 


pointed  out  that  a  private  ii.  the  Army 


in  1942  received  a  base  pay 
month.  In  the  early  days  of 


s  shortage, 


should    be 


of  $50  per 
iSVorld  War 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

n,  sergeants  assigned  to  the  Air  Force 
were  pilots  before  the  concept  of  having 
ofiBcer  pilots  only  was  established.  A  staff 
sergeant  in  1942  received  $110  per  month 
and  a  second  lieutenant  received  $150 
per  month. 

They — WASPS — were  civil  servants 
with  war  service  appointments  subject  to 
the  National  Retirement  Act  and  Civil 
Service  leave  regulations.  They  paid  for 
their  own  housing  and  food  at  $1.65  per 
day.  They  wore  clothing  which  had  been 
issued  to  them  and  later  were  issued  a 
type  of  dress  uniform.  They  were  super- 
vised by  civil  service  establishment 
ofiBcers.  They  had  a  right  to  resign  at 
any  time,  and  most  important  of  all,  It 
should  be  noted  that  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  any  form  of  military  discipline. 
They  were  not  subject  to  normal  military 
command.  As  civil  servants,  they  were 
not  entitled  to  medical  care  at  an  Army 
installation. 

The  WASP  program  was  deactivated 
on  December  20,  1944.  The  military 
situation  in  Europe  had  changed  sub- 
stantially with  the  successful  invasion  of 
Normandy.  With  the  slakening  of  de- 
mand for  pilots,  it  was  agreed  that  there 
would  be  no  specific  justification  for  a 
training  program  for  women  noncom- 
batants.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  to 
recognize  flying  experience  of  WASPS  in 
the  issuance  of  commercial  pilots  licenses. 
In  1948,  the  Air  Force  offered  all  former 
WASPS  who  met  tstandards  and  quali- 
fications commissions  in  the  Air  Force  or 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  in  a  nonflying 
status.  However,  such  WASPS  service  did 
not  count  toward  either  reserve  or  regu- 
lar retirement.  An  unknown  number  of 
former  WASP  pilots  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

In  early  1944  a  proposal  to  militarize 
the  WASPS  was  introduced  in  the  House 
and  was  favorably  reported  by  the  then 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  referred  to 
the  belief  of  their  subcommittee  that  the 
WASPS  should  be  militarized.  Despite 
this  favorable  action,  the  bill  failed  of 
passage.  The  House  report  on  H.R.  4219, 
78th  Congress,  March  22, 1944,  stated: 

In  recognition  of  these  principles,  the 
Army  Air  Porces  now  employ  as  Federal  clvU- 
servlce  employees  over  500  women  pilots. 
These  women  are  engaged  In  piloting  all 
types  of  aircraft  within  the  continental  lim- 
its of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  those 
individuals  who  were  injured  on  duty 
were  not  eligible  for  service-connected 
compensation  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, nor  were  they  eligible  for 
retirement  based  on  disability  but  rather 
were  compensated  as  other  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  are 
today  and  always  have  been  by  the  of- 
flce  of  workers'  compensation  program, 
formerly  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  Department  of 
Labor,  a  civilian  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  individuals,  all  classi- 
fied as  civilians,  who  over  the  years  from 
at  least  the  time  of  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War  down  to  and  including  World 
War  n  have  made  claims  for  veterans' 
benefits  and  felt  that  they  were  entitled 
to  consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress 
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to  amend  existing  veterans'  laws.  In  the 
75th  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions compiled  a  list  of  individuals  who 
had  asked  for  veterans'  status  which 
Included : 

civil  War. 

Civil  War  Slaves. 

Military  Telegraph  Corps. 

State  Troops. 

Missouri  MUitla. 

Montell  Guards. 

Confederate  Veterans. 

Indian  Wars. 

Packers,  teamsters,  surgeons,  and  civilian 
scouts. 

Deputy  Marshals. 
Scouting  Service. 
Indian  Scouts. 

Spanish  War. 

Nurses,  male. 

Surgeons,  assistant  and  contract. 

Veterinarians,  contract. 

Teamsters. 

World  War  I 

American  Red  Cross. 

American  Secret  Service,  State  Depart- 
ment, Treasury,  women  citizens  and  wellaxe 
workers. 

Adjutants  general,  United  States  Property 
and  disbursing  officers'  service. 

Civilian  clerks.  Engineer  Department. 

Civilian  employees  as  defined  by  War  De- 
partment. 

Civilian  employees  and  contract  surgeons. 

Secretaries,  dieticians,  bacteriologists. 

Customs  Intelligence  Bureau,  Port  of  New 
York. 

Draft  Board,  appointment  under  Selective 
Service  Law. 

Draftees.  Induction  not  completed  prior 
to  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Engineer  field  clerks. 

Employees.  Engineer  Department. 

Field  clerks. 

Enlisted  men  accepted  and  assigned  to 
educational  Institutions. 

Merchant  Marine.  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
vessels  In  war  aone. 

Midshipmen  and  cadets. 

Nurses,  student.  Army. 

Nurses,  students,  and  reconstruction  aides. 

Postal  Service  employees  of  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  In  Europe  and  Asia. 

Russian  Railway  Service. 

Signal  clerks  at  large,  service  overseas  in 
Signal  service  and  Air  service. 

Telephone  operators,  Signal  Corps. 

Training  Corps.  Students.  Army. 

Warrant  officers. 

Women  who  served  with  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

Women  who  served  In  base  hospitals. 

Since,  the  75th  Congress  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  include : 

Aviation  Midshipmen. 

Merchant  Marine  Service. 

Civil  Defense  Workers. 

Civilians  serving  aboard  troop  ships  oper- 
ated by  U.S.  Army. 

Army  Indian  Scouts. 

Russian  Railway  Service  Corps. 

Draftsmen  and  Clerks,  Engineer  Corps. 

Auditors  of  War  Department. 

Contract  N\irses  with  Army. 

Contract  Medical  or  Dental  Personnel  Serv- 
ing with  Armed  Porces. 

State  Guards  During  WW  n. 

The  American  Field  Service. 

Accredited  War  Correspondents. 

Civilian  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Students.  Army  Training  Corps.  WW  I. 

Civilian  employees  engaged  in  and  about 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Red  Cross  ambulance  drivers. 

Persons  who  served  on  the  U.S.  Revenue 
Service  In  the  Arctic — 1898. 

Security  Patrol  Force  of  Guam— WW  n. 

Telephone  Operators — WW  I. 
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Teamsters  In  Spanish -American  War  and 
WW  I. 

Individuals  who  served  In  the  Army  but 
who  were  placed  on  agricultural  furloughs. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

Others,  I  am  sure,  could  be  added  to 
this  rather  lengthy  list. 

I  want  to  close  these  remarks  by  point- 
ing out  that  this  is  not  a  simple  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  a  matter  which  should  be 
considered  favorably  or  not  favorable  be- 
cause all  of  those  involved  happen  to  be 
women.  It  should  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  logic  and  the  facts,  which  in  my 
judgment  would  indicate  it  not  be  ap- 
proved because  the  individuals,  WASPS, 
were  not  in  the  militaiy  and  not  under 
military  discipline.  If  we  ever  depart 
from  this  basic  rule  which  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  veterans'  benefits,  then  I 
submit  that  there  will  be  no  logical  stop- 
ping place,  and  we  will  degrade  the 
meaning  of  military  service  and  reduce 
its  significance. 

I  would  not  be  among  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  service  of  the  WASPS 
during  World  War  n,  nor  would  I  in  any 
way  want  to  criticize  the  merchant  sea- 
men who  risked  their  lives  to  get  men 
and  cargo  to  distant  places  in  World  War 
II.  I  would  not  in  any  way  criticize  the 
role  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  who  did  yeoman 
service  in  World  War  I  and  II  in  serving 
with  our  troops,  nor  would  I  in  any  way 
want  to  do  anything  but  praise  the  role 
of  the  entertainment  world  which  per- 
formed for  our  troops  at  various  Army 
and  Navy  stateside  installations,  nor  the 
thousands  of  topfiight  performers  who 
gave  shows  on  or  near  the  battlefield  in 
order  to  maintain  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  forces.  But  these  individuals 
were  individuals,  like  the  WASPS,  serv- 
ing the  Government  and  their  Nation  on 
a  patriotic  basis.  They  were  not  subject 
to  military  discipline,  which  meant  they 
could  come  and  go  as  they  pleased.  In 
most  instances  they  received  far  more 
rights,  rewards,  salary,  and  other  bene- 
fits than  individuals  who  were  serving  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  in  the  enlisted  status 
or  on  the  officers  level.  I  applaud  them 
all  and  others  that  I  carmot  mention  at 
this  time.  But  if  we  let  down  the  stand- 
ards for  the  WASPS,  we  must  in  equity 
do  the  same  for  all  who  serve  on  a  sim- 
ilar basis.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
some  who  served  in  the  Women's  Air 
Force  Service  Pilots— WASPS— in  World 
War  n  do  not  support  legislation  to 
grant  veterans  benefits  for  such  service. 
I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  with 
attachments  from  Ms.  Virginia  F.  Wise, 
of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  which  was  sent  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  Honorable  Barry  Gold- 
WATER,  with  reference  to  pending  bills 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  I  think  the  feel- 
ings expressed  by  Ms.  Wise  are  similar  to 
thase  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  served  their  coun- 
try during  World  War  n  in  a  civilian 
capacity: 

Tallahassee.  Fla.. 

March  16.  1977. 
Re  Senate  BlU  S.  247;  House  BUls  H.R.  3321 
and  H.R.  3277. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  At  the  risk  of 
losing  valued  friendships,  I  feel  I  must  con- 
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vey  to  you  my  feelings  on  the  militarization 
of  the  WASP. 

So  as  not  to  repeat  myself,  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  correspondence  forwarded  to  our 
President  and  another  AVASP  active  In  pro- 
moting this. 

I  sincerely  feel,  I  m\ist  put  my  country's 
economic  security  above  personal  security  or 
recognition  and  hope  you  will  try  to  under- 
stand my  position. 
Respectfully. 

VIRGI^aA  F.  Wise. 


Tallahassee,  Fla.. 
March  10, 1977. 
Mrs.  Frankie  Bretherick, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Dear  Frankie:  I  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  about  the  Senate  Bill  S.  247  and  about 
Pappy  Boylngton's  show  about  the  WASP.  I 
can  readily  see  you  are  quite  concerned  about 
getting  the  G.I.  benefits  for  us. 

I  too,  am  quite  concerned  but  It's  along 
other  lines.  First,  President  Carter  has  Just 
added  another  20  billion  dollars  to  an  already 
deficit  1977  budget.  Having  been  an  Inde- 
pendent business  woman  for  20  years,  I  can 
truthfully  say,  "that's  no  way  to  run  a  show!" 

Secondly,  and  most  Important.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  fellow  countrymen  for  the  very 
unique  and  rare  opportunity  to  receive  such 
a  wonderful  experience  as  the  WASP,  that  I 
do  not  have  the  heart  to  add  to  their  already 
unreal  tax  load.  And,  down  deep  In  my  heart 
I  cannot  believe  that  Is  the  path  to  our  de- 
sired recognition.  Pappy  Boylngton  did  more 
for  us  In  one  hour  than  any  government 
handout  ever  could.  I  agree  with  my  class- 
mate (end.)  we  are  Indeed  a  unique  group  so 
why  can't  we  turn  the  tide  In  this  country 
and  retract  our  outstretched  hands.  It  might 
stun  many  people  Into  facing  reality  and 
truly  give  us  recognition. 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  don't  look  upon 
this  move  with  pride  Is  the  reason  for  your 
lack  of  response. 

If  there  are  any  of  our  group  In  need  what  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  us  to  be  truly 
Christians  and  to  give  instead  of  receive. 

Please  don't  feel  badly  with  me.  I  Just  hap- 
pen to  have  an  opposite  view. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Virginia  P.  Wise. 

Realtor. 


However,  before  I  fall  asleep,  I  do  wish 
the  Wasples  would  shape  up  &  retract  their 
outstretched  hands.  Think  how  they  could 
revolutionize  the  country — setting  an  ex- 
ample of  "we  don't  want  anything  from  the 
govt."  Guess  I  don't  understand  the  prob- 
lem. Maybe  If  they  are  seeking  only  recog- 
nition &  hospitalization,  they  should  state 
their  case  more  positively  as  to  what  they 
don't  want.  Other  benefits  whatever  they 
might  be.  After  all  there  was  a  whale  of  dif- 
ference between  being  stuck  in  the  Service  & 
being  able  to  quit  whenever  you  wanted. 

Oh  well  that's  heretical,  but  as  I  say  I  guess 
I  don't  understand  the  problem.  Yesterday 
was  yesterday  &  today  Is  today.  Why  are  we 
fighting  yesterday's  grievances?  I  don't  re- 
member being  shot  at  or  tramping  In  any- 
thing but  Texas  mud. 

Enuff — happy  real  estatlng. 

May  Florida  get  warm  &  Washington  get 
wet. 

A.  B. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  VIETNAM 
COMBAT  VETERANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  a  bill  to  be 
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introduced  in  the  House  which  would 
grant  a  $1,000  tax  credit  over  a  3-year 
period  to  those  men  who  served  in  a 
combat  zone  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
received  an  honorable  discharge. 

I  already  have  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  denounced  the  admin- 
istration's plan  to  upgrade  bad  conduct 
military  discharges  received  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  I  continue  to  feel  the 
move  is  a  grave  insult  and  a  great  dis- 
service to  those  men  who  served  our 
coimtry  honorably  and  as  decreed  by  the 
armed  services,  often  at  great  personal 
expense. 

The  blanket  criteria  set  up  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  makes  upgrading  of  the  dis- 
charge virtually  automatic  rather  than 
setting  up  a  comprehensive  review  of 
each  case  individually,  and  that  means 
few  discharges  will  remain  in  a  category 
that  is  less  than  honorable.  That  also 
■will  open  the  door  for  those  who  either 
refused  to  serve  their  country  or  carried 
out  their  duty  under  less  than  minimal 
standards  to  claim  veterans  benefits 
that  are  paid  by  the  hard-earned  money 
of  American  taxpayers,  I  feel  this  Is 
morally  wrong,  especially  when,  as  a 
Nation,  we  are  hard-pressed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  causes  which  are  more 
deserving. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
not  be  required  to  pay  up  to  $1  billion  in 
veteran's  benefits  to  men  who  either  re- 
fused to  serve  or  left  the  defense  of  their 
country  under  less  than  honorable  cir- 
cumstances. We  owe  them  no  debt  for 
not  performing  what  was  required  or 
expected  of  them. 

I  join  in  support  of  this  bill,  because  it 
excludes  veterans  whose  discharges  are 
upgraded  under  the  Carter  plan  and  be- 
cause it  is  an  expression  of  the  grati- 
tude the  American  people  feel  to  those 
men  who  carried  out  their  duties  in 
Vietnam. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  J.  NEUTRA 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  privilege  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  honoring  of  a  distinguished  former 
resident  of  my  district,  Richard  J.  Neu- 
tra,  who  has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
highest  honor  which  can  be  bestowed  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects:  its 
Gold  Medal. 

This  medal,  awarded  only  38  times 
during  the  71  years  since  its  first  presen- 
tation has  been  received  only  twice  be- 
fore by  Califomians,  both  from  San 
Francisco.  The  Gold  Medal  Is  an  Inter- 
national award  presented  only  when  the 
institute  identifies  an  exceptional  candi- 
date. Last  presented  in  1972,  this  year's 
award  will  mark  the  first  time  this  honor 
has  gone  to  a  southern  California  archi- 
tect in  the  history  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  The  medal  will  be 
presented  during  the  AIA  annual  con- 
vention in  San  Diego  in  June,  and  will  be 
received  on  behalf  of  his  father  by  Dion 
Neutra,  architect,  who  began  his  long 
association  with  his  father  In  the  early 
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1940's  and  continues  the  firm  known  as 
Richard  and  Dion  Neutra  Arch  tects  and 
Associates  which  celebrated  itspOth  year 
of  practice  in  1976. 

ii 


Richard  Neutra,  who  died 
the  age  of  78,  gained  a  worldwide 
tation  as  one  of  the  developers 
fornia  style."  One  of  the  first 
to  make  a  conscious  application 
findings  of  biology  and  the 
sciences  to  the  design  of  human 
ments,  he  was  also  a  pioneer 
of  modem  industrialized  building 
terials  and  techniques.  His  worl 
a  profound  effect  on  architectui  al 
ing  for  the  past  50  years  and  hi! 
buildings  testify  to  the  endurii^g 
cance  of  his  achievement. 


1970  at 
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of  "Cali- 
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Bom  in  Austria,  Neutra  grev  to  ma 
turity  in  the  lively  cultural  atmosphere 
of  early  20th  century  Vienna, 
earliest  mentors  was  architect  Aidolf 
whose   rejection   of   the   high 
mented  beaux  arts  style  laid  th< 
work  for  Neutra's  characterist 
and  simplicity  of  form. 

Neutra  came  to  the  United 
1923.  worked  briefly  in  New  Yoik 
Chicago,  and  In  1924  went  to 
where  he  studied  and  worked 
Uoyd  Wright. 

In  1925  he  settled  in  southern 
fornia  which  had  long  attractec 
cause  of  its  widely  diversified  ell  nate 
range  of  natural  environment  w  lich 
vided  the  setting  and  the  inspiration 
much  of  his  work. 
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His  spectacular  "health  houfee 
structed  in  1929,  brought  him 
international  recognition.  With 
lutionary  steel  frame  construe 
use  of  prefabricated  elements 
ing  house"  on  its  steep  hillside 
lished  his  reputation  as  an 
architect  and  was  the  first  of  th< 
ous  private  residences  in  whicJi 
veloped  and  refined  his  philosophy 
"nature  near"  design. 

Like  its  successors,  this  glass 
house  reflects  his  overriding  concjern 
the   creation   of   environments 
passing  himian  needs  in  balance 
natural  siuroundings. 

During    the    1930's    Neutra 
firmly  established  as  a  designer 
dences,  most  of  them  in  Califoijnia 
all  were  luxiu-ious  dwellings  for 
clients.  Many  of  the  houses 
pleted  on  minimal  budgets;  yet 
he  devoted  great  care  to  imderitanding 
the  lifestyles  and  individual  neejs  of  the 
families  for  whom  he  built. 

Also  during  this  decade  Neutia  began 
to  design  apartments  and  multii  le  hous- 
ing projects.  Among  the  most  sii  nificant 
of  these  was  Channel  Heights,  a  Federal 
public  housing  project  completec  in  1942. 
This  was  the  first  project  in  whic  \  his  son 
Dion,  just  completing  high  sch  3ol,  en- 
gaged in  a  meaningful  way.  act  Jig  as  a 
field  draftsman  supporting  the  (J)nstruc- 
tion  process. 

Notable  among  the  Neutra  works  of  the 
1940's  was  the  "desert  house"  In  Palm 
Springs.  Here  the  architects  crea  ted  a  re- 
markable oasis  that  protects  iti  inhab- 
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itants  from  the  harsh  desert  climate  yet 
is  fully  open  to  its  natural  setting. 

Throughout  their  half  century  of 
practice,  the  Neutras  designed  a  wide 
range  of  building  types,  from  the  homes 
and  schools  by  which  they  first  became 
known,  to  oflBce  buildings,  churches, 
clinics,  libraries,  college  facilities,  and 
museums. 

Many  of  their  major  works  were  de- 
signed for  public  clients:  The  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Karachi,  Pakistan :  The  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.:  The  Los 
Angeles  County  Hall  of  Records,  and 
Orange  County  Courthouse  are  outstand- 
ing examples. 

As  a  consultant  to  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Neutra  designed  extensive 
systems  of  schools  and  health  facilities 
for  the  entire  island.  This  commission 
led  to  further  work  in  the  field  of  design 
for  tropical  climates,  suited  to  the  eco- 
nomic constraints  faced  by  developing 
countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  prolific  writer 
among  contemporary  architects,  Neutra 
was  the  author  of  nimierous  articles  and 
several  influential  books  on  his  philos- 
ophy of  design.  These  include:  "How 
America  Builds,"  1927;  "New  Buildings 
in  the  World,"  1930;  'Architecture  of 
Social  Concern,"  1948;  "Mystery  and 
Realities  of  the  Site,"  1951;  "Survival 
Through  Design,"  1945;  "Life  and  Hu- 
man Habitat,"  1957;  "Reallsmo  Biolo- 
gico."  1958;  "World  and  Dwelling,"  1962, 
and  an  autobiography,  "Life  and  Shape," 
1962. 

His  wife  Dione,  who  worked  closely 
with  him  throughout  his  career,  is  pres- 
ently preparing  a  biography  based  on 
their  correspondence. 

Neutra  pioneered  in  attempting  to  find 
a  more  secure — and  even  scientific — 
basis  for  design  decisions. 

Neutra's  concern  with  Earth's  limited 
resources  and  the  danger  of  Man's  ever 
increasing  technology  without  due  re- 
gard for  natiu-al  limits  has  accom- 
panied his  writing  and  thinking  almost 
from  the  beginning.  He  was  a  true 
pioneer  In  the  "ecology  movement." 

Neutra's  own  view  of  the  role  and  task 
of  the  modem  architect  illustrates  the 
abiding  concem  for  human  beings  that 
gives  his  architecture  its  continuing  im- 
pact. He  wrote: 

The  architect  Is  by  his  professional  tradi- 
tion a  coordinator,  a  "charmer  of  special- 
ists." By  intuition  he  has  felt  himself  on 
occasion  Into  other  human  beings.  In  future 
he  will  cultivate  this  skUl  and  be  helped  in 
It  by  the  Increasing  amount  of  current  re- 
search .  .  . 

The  future  architect  may  emerge  from 
being  the  assemblyman  of  well-advertised 
material  novelties,  from  being  a  mechanis- 
tic constructlvlst.  He  must  enthusiastically 
become  an  "applied  physiologist,"  a  "biolog- 
ical realist."  full  of  sympathy  for  man. 
whom  he  endeavors  to  recognize  in  his  in- 
divisible Individuality,  in  his  wonderful  or- 
ganic responses  and  life  processes,  all  fused 
with  one  another. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ask  the 
Members  to  share  in  honoring  this  man 
who  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  our 
country's  cultiu'e. 


April  6.  1977 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY  OP  NEW 
YORK  ON  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  FLEET 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  merchant  marine  fleet  and 
the  American  maritime  Industry  have 
reached  a  crossroads  in  our  Nation's 
history  What  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  and  the  Congress  do 
in  the  95th  Congress  could  very  well  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  U.S. -flag 
merchant  marine  and  our  shipbuilding 
industrial  base. 

The  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  John 
M.  Murphy  of  New  York,  has  given  a 
series  of  speeches  outlining  a  program 
for  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee which  many  of  us  hope  will  mark 
a  turning  point  in  the  downward  spiral 
of  the  U.S.-flag  fleet.  In  a  speech  on 
February  18,  1977,  before  the  AFL-CIO 
maritime  trades  meeting  in  Miami,  Fla., 
Mr.  Murphy  outlined  in  great  detail  a 
part  of  his  program  to  guarantee  that 
the  United  States  has  a  strong  merchant 
marine  fleet  before  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century.  I  commend  this  speech  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  that  they  study 
it  so  that  they  can  understand  the  issues 
involved  when  appropriate  legislation  is 
reported  from  the  full  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  to  the  House  floor  which  will 
help  achieve  America's  historic  place  on 
the  high  seas : 
Remarks  op  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Murphy 

Thank  you,  Paul,  for  that  very  kind  In- 
troduction. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you  today. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  some  subjects  that  vitally  af- 
fect the  future  of  us  all. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  today  not  only  as 
an  old  friend,  but  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. Because  of  my  Intense  Interest  In 
the  American  merchant  marine  I  worked 
hard  to  become  chairman,  and  was  gratified 
to  have  received  the  overwhelming  support 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And  you  can  be  sure  that  I  will 
work  just  as  hard  at  the  job  of  being  chair- 
man as  I  did  to  get  it. 

There  have  been  attempts  in  the  past — 
and  one  very  recent  attempt — to  eliminate 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  from  the 
Congress.  I  vigorously  fought  these  attempts 
and  along  with  a  few  colleagues  we  have  thus 
far  been  successful  in  staying  alive. 

I  intend  to  see  that  that  Is  the  last  time 
the  future  of  this  committee — and  the  mari- 
time industry — Is  put  in  Jeopardy.  And  make 
no  mistake  about  It  up  until  today  these 
have  been  very  real  possibilities.  The  com- 
mittee survived  the  Boiling  reform  move- 
ment and  the  recent  moves  within  the  Demo- 
cratic study  group.  Now  the  industry  must 
overcome  the  Ford  administration  going 
away  present — an  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
operating  differential  subsidy  program.  With 
your  support  I  was  successful  in  stopping 
the  efforts  of  those  who  sought  the  end  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Conmiittee  In  Con- 
gress   and    I    am   convinced    that   with   no 
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"Ford  In  our  future"  we  can  be  just  as 
effective  with  the  Carter  administration  con- 
cerning the  operating-differential  subsidy 
program. 

In  view  of  the  forces  opposing  our  mer- 
chant marine  industry  I  make  this  pledge 
to  you  this  morning. 

I  did  not  serve  in  Congress  and  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
for  14  years  and  become  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  preside  over  its  demise  or  the 
demise  of  the  maritime  Industry.  I  guar- 
antee that  both  will  survive  and  thrive  in 
the  future. 

But  if  I  am  to  accomplish  this  and  get 
done  what  must  be  done  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress, I  will  need  the  unified  support  of  the 
entire  maritime  industry.  I  am  here  to  re- 
quest your  assistance  on  several  pieces  of 
legislation  that  are  not  only  vital  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  United  States,  but 
would  also  result  in  increased  employment 
for  American  workers  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment is  at  an  intolerable  level — 
about  8  percent. 

First,  I  will  comment  briefly  on  where  we 
are  going  with  respect  to  ocean  mining.  As 
you  know,  this  subject  Is  the  major  source 
of  controversy  before  the  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
with  the  technical  expertise  to  engage  in 
deep  seabed  mining.  The  underdeveloped 
nations  do  not  have  this  expertise,  but  can — 
and  do— out-vote  us  at  the  conference.  They 
want  to  control  these  operations  through  an 
international  seabed  authority  which  could 
very  well  lead  to  an  International  cartel 
similar  to  the  organization  of  petroleum  ex- 
porting countries.  Equally  disturbing  to  me 
has  been  the  position  of  the  Ford  administra- 
tion, which  appeared  willing  to  give  up 
anything  Just  to  reach  an  agreement.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  recent  appointment  of 
Elliot  Richardson  as  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  indicates  a  continua- 
tion of  such  a  policy  by  President  Carter. 

If  it  does  however,  I  will  do  everjrthing  in 
my  power  to  reverse  the  "give-away"  hand 
that  the  American  Government  has  followed 
In  the  past.  At  the  present  time  there  is  too 
much  uncertainty  about  the  LOS  negotia- 
tions for  American  companies  to  start  deep- 
sea  mining  operations,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  I  strongly  favor  unilateral  legislation 
to  permit  United  States  companies  to  com- 
mence such  operations. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  1973.  the  United 
States  imported  82  percent  of  its  nickel, 
T7  percent  of  Its  cobalt,  82  percent  of  Its 
manganese,  and  5  percent  of  its  copper?  If 
the  United  States  were  to  move  ahead  and 
mine  the  seabed,  we  could  become  totally 
Independent  in  the  production  of  copper, 
nickel,  and  cobalt  by  the  early  1990's,  and 
would  be  importing  only  about  a  quarter  of 
our  manganese  requirements. 

I  introduced  legislation  In  the  last  Con- 
gress that  would  give  American  companies 
the  investment  climate  they  need  to  finance 
such  operations.  The  bill  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee,  but  due  to  pressure  from 
the  Ford  administration,  never  got  out  of 
the  full  committee. 
But  now  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  some  action  by 
the  Ford  administration,  and  while  the  ocean 
mining  industry  geared  down  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future,  foreign  competi- 
tors have  been  rushing  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States. 

Congress  can  no  longer  sit  back  and  watch 
this  erosion  of  our  technical  lead. 

We  can  no  longer  sit  back  and  watch  the 
State  Department  bargain  away  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 


We  can  no  longer  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  as 
a  secure  source  of  minerals  evaporates  be- 
fore our  eyes.  We  must  enact  legislation  that 
will  enable  the  U.S.  ocean  mining  industry 
to  conmience  these  vital  operations  with 
American  workers. 

Therefore,  on  February  10,  1977  I  intro- 
duced a  bui,  H.R.  3350,  that  would  establish 
an  interim  program  to  create  a  stable  invest- 
ment climate  for  the  American  ocean  m.in- 
ing  Industry.  The  bill  contains  a  number  of 
technical  provisions  to  achieve  this  result 
until— if  ever— a  law  of  the  sea  treaty  be- 
comes binding  upon  the  United  States.  Of 
particular  interest,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
all  vessels  engaged  In  the  transportation  of 
these  minerals  to  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  U.S.-flag  vessels,  manned  by 
American  citizens,  and  my  bill  stipulates 
that  all  processing  of  recovered  minerals 
would  be  performed  in  the  United  States 
thereby  guaranteeing  us  from  being  "held 
up"  by  any  International  cartel— any  inter- 
national gang  if  you  will— in  the  area  of 
these  vital  minerals. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  wUl  be  one  of  the 
more  controversial  Issues  to  come  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  and  the  95th 
Congress,  and  I  will  need  your  strong  sup- 
port. 

Now— to  move  on  to  another  important 
piece  of  controversial  legislation— my  amend- 
ments to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act. 
At  the  suggestion  of  your  Washington  repre- 
sentatives, I  have  modlfled  the  amendment 
so  that  it  will  now  generally  require  that 
any  vessel,  rig.  or  platform,  used  in  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  or  production  of  oil 
and  gas  on  the  shelf  must  be  manned  by  U.S. 
citizens.  As  you  know,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  such  restriction,  and  as  the 
American  offshore  business  begins  to  acceler- 
ate, we  face  the  posslbUlty  of  being  over-run 
with  foreign  operated  rigs. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  so-called 
Murphy  amendment  wUl  be  offered  again  in 
the  95th  Congress,  as  I  continue  to  be  of 
the  firm  belief  that  if  we  are  to  retrieve  our 
own  petrochemical  resources  in  the  OCS 
then  we  should  assure  that  the  exploration 
occurs  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  maxi- 
mum in  benefits  to  our  economy  and  to 
American  workers. 

On  this  one,  I  could  use  a  little  more  help 
than  I  received  the  last  time  such  an  amend- 
ment was  brought  up  on  the  floor.  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  the  modification  we  have 
made,  this  time  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

I  will  now  comment  on  the  current  status 
of  the  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  American  maritime 
industry  is  at  a  cross-roads.  What  we  do  in 
the  95th  Congress— together— may  very  well 
determine  the  future  role  of  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine  and  our  shipbulldine  in- 
dustrial base.  ^ 

The  maritime  industry  has  just  about  been 
studied  to  death. 

We  all  know  that  the  fundamental  problem 
is  the  lack  of  cargo  for  U.S.-flag  merchant 
vessels. 

It  is  time  for  action  and  I  intend  to  eet 
such  action.  ^ 

Since  the  enactment  over  40  years  ago  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  looked  to  the  com- 
mercial marketplace  to  provide  the  U  S  -flag 
merchant  marine  required  by  the  military 
during  periods  of  national  emergency — criti- 
cal times  such  as  World  War  11,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  Vietnam  war.  And.  of  course, 
it  looks  to  the  commercial  marketplace  dur- 
ing peacetime  to  protect  our  legitimate  eco- 
nomic interests  as  the  world's  greatest 
trading  Nation. 

The  act  of  1936  recognized  that  U.S.-flag 
merchant  vessels  cannot  effectively  compete 
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in  the  commercial  marketplace  with  lower 
cost  foreign-flag  vessels  without  some  form 
of  assistance.  Therefore,  to  insure  that  we 
will  have  U.S.-flag  vessels,  the  Government 
provides  the  following  aids: 

Construction  and  operating  subsidies  that 
are  meant  to  place  our  merchant  vessels  on 
a  rough  sort  of  cost  parity  with  foreign-flae 
competitors;  ^ 

The  capital  construction  fund  that  is  de- 
signed to  offset,  in  part,  the  virtual  tax-free 
world  of  international  shipping; 

And,  finally,  the  title  XI  guarantee  pro- 
gram that  is  designed  to  assist  U.S  -flag 
merchant  vessel  operators  to  obtain  needed 
capital  to  replace  and/or  expand  their  fleets 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

These  half-way  measures  are  no  big  "give- 
away" as  our  critics  would  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe. 

Construction  subsidy  can  be  no  more  than 
half  the  vessel  construction  cost.  Recently 
it  has  been  much  lower  than  half;  reaching 
a  low  of  about  16  percent  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  LNG  vessels.  And  operating 
subsidy  generally  covers  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.-flag  operating  costs.  During 
the  flrst  5  years  after  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970,  the  average  annual  outlay  for 
construction  subsidy  was  about  $180  million, 
and  the  average  annual  outlay  for  operating 
subsidy  was  about  $246  million.  The  tax 
deferral  provisions  of  the  capital  construc- 
tion fund  do  not  represent  a  cost  to  the 
Government,  but  can  be  construed  as  result- 
ing in  a  tax  loss  to  the  Nation  of  about  $40 
million  a  year.  The  title  XI  guarantee  pro- 
gram operates  at  no  cost  to  the  Government, 
and  currently  has  a  proflt  of  about  $88 
million. 

Offsetting  these  costs  are  the  economic 
benefits  which  naturally  result  from  the 
construction  and  operation  of  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant vessels.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  balance 
of  payments  beneflts,  increased  employment, 
increased  taxes,  and  the  ocean  transportation 
service  that  facilitates  our  International 
trade.  For  what  they  provide,  the  net  cost 
of  these  Government  programs  is  miniscule — 
a  mere  pittance  in  the  overall  picture. 

Given  this  limited  assistance,  the  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  vessel  operator  is  expected  to 
find  his  own  profit  so  as  to  maintain  and 
expand  his  fieet  that  contributes  so  much 
to  the  well-being  of  the  United  States— 
both  in  peacetime  and  during  times  of  na- 
tional emergency.  And  it  is  the  construction 
and  repair  of  U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels  that 
supports  our  shipbuilding  industrial  base  so 
that  it  will  be  available  In  times  of  national 
emergency. 

It's  a  good  deal  for  the  U.S.  Government. 
And   it's   a   good   deal   for  the  American 
peoole. 

The  U.S.-flag  operator  is  required  to  com- 
mit most  of  the  capital  required  for  the 
vessel,  and  then  earn  a  proflt  if  he  can.  Sub- 
sidy Insures  neither  cargo  nor  profit;  yet 
cargo  is  basic  to  staying  in  business,  much 
less  earning  a  profit. 

Proflt  is  not  a  dirty  word. 
And  Government  subsidy  does  not  gvuu-- 
antee  proflt. 

Proflt  Is  a  function  of  cargo.  Without 
proflt,  the  United  States  cannot  maintain 
a  merchant  marine.  And  without  the  new 
construction  generated  by  such  proflt,  the 
United  States  cannot  maintain  an  adequate 
shiobuilding  industrial  base. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  existing 
subsidy  system  and  the  commercial  market- 
place have  not  been  successful  In  providing 
for  the  merchant  marine  we  require — and 
the  time  has  come  to  admit  it. 

In  times  of  normal  trading,  such  as  now 
exist,  the  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine  has  been 
almost  completely  shut  out  of  certain  mark- 
ets by  means  of  various  devices,  exposed  to 
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predatory  rate  practices  by 
flag  carriers  such  as  the  Soviet 
Ingly  frustrated  as  the  world 
free  trade  evolves  Into  a  worjl 
form  of  cargo  reservation  Is 
Ing  the  rule  rather  than  the 
able  to  secure  the  cargo 
profit  required  to  replace 
fleet,  the  capability  of  the  U.S. 
marine  remains  at  a  dangero 
As  a  result,  the  number  of 
chant  vessels  available  to  the 
Defen.se  In  a  major  conventloial 
not  be  adequate,  and  we  woul  1 
rely  on  foreign-flag  merchant 

These   problems   directly 
.shipyards. 

I  repeat  that  without  cargo 
no  profit. 

Without   profit,   new   vessel: 
constructed. 

And  without  new  construct 
building    Industrial    base    Is 
dangered. 

All  of  the  capacity  of  the 
merclal  shipyards  now  engageti 
structlon  of  ships  for  the  Navj 
merclal  operators,  with  or 
would  be  needed  to  meet 
requirements  for  a  long-term 
sldlzed  construction   were 
these  yards,  about  five  or  six 
Inated  from  the  business  of 
tlon.  The  failure  of  the 
provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
has  resulted  In  five  of  these 
quiring  new  contracts  now. 

Traditionally,  the  United 
committed  to  the  so-called 
cept,  according  to  which  vessels 
are  eligible  to  compete  for 
In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
The   most   glaring   defect   In 
maritime  policy  since  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
failure  of  the  United  States  to 
tlon  to  the  growing  practice 
nations  to  guarantee  their  flag 
part  of  their  International  trad  ; 
reservation  measures  by  forelgi 
erally   reflect   the   growing 
losophy  that  the  ocean 
nation's  cargo  Is  a  privilege 
Although  these  measures  have 
"free  trade"  concept  of 
ping  Increasingly  less  meaningful 
States  has   generally   adhered 
moded  policy  to  the  detrlmen 
flag  merchant  marine. 

Therefore,  even  before  I  movfe 
Izatlon  bills  for  the  Maritime 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ou 
I  Intend  to  commence  action 
that  would  Institute  certain 
tlon  measures  for  U.S. -flag 
that  we  win  have  the  merchan|t 
shipbuilding  Industrial  base, 
American  personnel  for  both. 
In  times  of  peace  and  during 
tlonal  emergency. 

The   first  thing   I  Intend 
hearings  on  legislation  that 
require  20  percent  of  oil 
United  States  to  be  carried  In 
ers;   Increasing  to  30  percent 
This    Is    essentially    the    so- 
Transportation     Seciorlty     Act 
pocket -vetoed  by  former 
what   was  basically  a  politically 
and  orchestrated  move  In  late 
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As  the  need  and  desirability  for  this  type 
of  legislation  has  already  been  <  lemonstrated. 
there  Is  no  reason  why  we  cam  ot  proceed  to 
move  It  to  President  Carters  iesk  at  once. 
As  we  all  know,  many  countrlei  already  have 
s\>ch  oil  caTRO  reservation  m(  asures.  Swift 
action  is  required,  as  the  Arab  oil-producing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

countries  are  actively  expanding  their  mer- 
chant fleets,  and  there  Is  every  likelihood 
that  cargo  reservation  measures  will  be  in- 
stituted for  these  vessels. 

It  is  bad  enough  being  dependent  upon 
these  countries  for  oil. 

To  be  dependent  upon  them  for  oil  and 
ocean  transportation  would  be  a  disaster! 

Perhaps  the  single  most  Important  reason 
for  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain a  fleet  of  U.S.-flag  tankers  and  dry  bulk 
vessels  after  World  War  n  is  the  concept  of 
"effpctlve  U.S.  control"  against  which  charges 
have  been  made  characterizing  It  as  a  legal 
fiction.  And  during  these  hearings  I  Intend 
to  find  out  once  and  for  all  the  truth  about 
the  availability  of  these  vessels. 

The  doctrine  of  effective  control  Is  based 
upon  contracts  and  agreements  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  American  owners 
of  "flags  of  convenience"  vessels.  In  view  of 
the  established  principle  of  International 
law  that  allows  only  the  country  of  registry 
to  seize  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  some  argue 
the  United  States  does  not  have  sufficient 
legal  authority  to  gain  control  over  EUSC 
vessels  In  an  emergency. 

With  respect  to  the  International  law  as- 
pects of  the  EUSC  theory,  the  argument  that 
nations  promoting  "flags  of  convenience" 
would  never  exercise  their  right  to  control 
vessels  of  their  registry  was  finally  laid  to 
rest  on  November  2,  1973,  when  President 
William  Tolbert  of  Liberia  Issued  an  execu- 
tive order  prohibiting  any  vessels  flying  the 
Llberlan  flag  from  participating  In  the  car- 
riage of  arms  to  the  Middle  East,  regardless 
of  ownership. 

Aside  from  the  purely  legal  questions  of 
international  law,  there  are  other  practical 
factors  that  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  avail- 
ability of  EUSC  vessels  in  a  crisis: 

The  physical  size  of  many  EUSC  "flags 
of  convenience"  vessels  Is  too  large  for  all 
existing  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports; 

About  80  percent  of  the  EUSC  "flags  of 
convenience"  tanker  fleet  is  employed  in 
shipping  vitally  needed  petroleum  to  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Thus,  In  an  emergency, 
It  appears  unlikely  that  the  United  States 
could  exercise  Its  option  to  withdraw  very 
many  of  these  tankers  from  this  service 
without  creating  serloxis  economic  and  po- 
litical consequences.  Further,  any  with- 
drawal of  tankers  from  Europe  could  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  petroleum  supplies 
which  support  military  and  civilian  needs  of 
the  European  countries  of  the  NATO  Al- 
liance; and,  finally. 

Although  the  owners  of  EUSO  "Flags  of 
convenience"  vessels  have  pledged  that  in  an 
emergency  their  vessels  will  revert  to  the 
U.S.  flag,  this  concept  has  never  been  tested. 
Whether  these  ships  are  "effectively  U.S. 
controlled"  Is  a  function  of  where  they  are 
registered,  the  nationality  of  the  crew,  the 
nature  and  type  of  emergency,  and  their 
location  at  the  time  of  the  emergency. 

In  short.  It  has  been  charged  the  doctrine 
of  "effective  U.S.  control"  is  pure  sham.  I 
promise  you  today  that  I  will  determine 
early  on  In  my  chalnnanshlp  If  this  Is  the 
case. 

While  the  hearings  on  the  oil  bill  are  going 
on,  I  Intend  to  pry  cut  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense some  accurate  figures  on  the  amount 
of  dry  bulk  commodities  moving  In  our  for- 
eign commerce.  During  the  past  few  years, 
there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  United  States  has  In  many  respects  be- 
come a  nation  deficient  In  raw  materials. 
Many  of  these  commodities  are  essential 
to  fueling  the  U.S.  economy,  particularly  In 
times  of  war  or  other  types  of  national 
emergency.  In  all,  there  are  over  70  stra- 
tegic raw  materials  that  must  be  Imported 
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by  ship.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  only 
16  active  U.S.-flag  dry  bulk  vessels,  and  this 
fleet  accounts  for  only  1.6  percent  of  ovir 
trade  In  dry  bulk  commodities. 

Foreign-flag  merchant  vessels  carry  over 
98  percent  of  these  strategic  materials. 

In  my  Judgment  this  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace! 

When  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
was  originally  enacted,  the  preponderence 
of  our  foreign  trade  was  breakb\ilk  cargo 
transportable  by  liner  vessels.  As  a  result, 
operating-differential  subsidy  was  limited  to 
liner  vessels.  Later,  the  nature  of  our  foreign 
trade  changed  so  that  by  1970,  the  great 
preponderence  of  our  exports  and  Imports, 
m  tonnage,  was  In  bulk  commodities.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  gave  belated 
recognition  to  this  change  In  the  composition 
of  our  foreign  trade.  The  1970  act  was  sup- 
posed to  have  provided  us  with  dry  bulk 
vessels. 

But  it  has  been  an  almost  total  failure 
In  this  regard. 

Cargo  Is  the  name  of  the  game,  and  if 
cargo  reservation  measures  are  required  for 
dry  bulk  commodities — so  be  it.  But  as  the 
exact  configuration  of  the  problem  Is  not 
known  at  this  time,  I  Intend  to  give  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  only  a  brief  period  of  time 
to  come  up  with  some  numbers  before  in- 
troducing any  legislation. 

That  leaves  U.S.-flag  liner  vessels  to  be 
dealt  with.  It  is  clear  that  the  percentage 
of  our  foreign  commerce  transported  by  U.S.- 
flag  liner  vessels  is  substantially  more  than 
that  moved  In  U.S.-flag  tankers  and  dry 
bulk  vessels.  However,  as  I  mentioned,  U.S.- 
flag  liner  vessels  are  currently  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  military 
during  emergencies.  Some  of  the  cargo  prob- 
lems adversely  Impacting  on  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  U.S.-flag  liner  fleet  are — 
again — the  predatory  rate  practices  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  growing  trend  of  cargo 
reservation  measures  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  Inability  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  to  effectively  regulate  foreign- 
flag  liner  vessels  operating  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Subsidy  alone  cannot  provide  cargo  for 
U.S.-flag  liner  vessels  if  the  controller  of 
the  cargo  finds  it  desirable  to  institute  Ir- 
regular commercial  practices  favoring  his 
own  flag  ves.sels.  Therefore,  our  maritime  pol- 
icy should  acknowledge  that  the  traditional 
free  enterprise  approach  to  cargo  solicita- 
tion used  by  U.S.  shipping  lines  is  ineffec- 
tive when  confronted  by  foreign  discrimina- 
tory practices,  and  encourage  cargo  sharing 
arrangements  with  our  trading  partners 
when  necessary  to  ensure  U.S.-flag  partici- 
pation in  those  trades.  Serious  considera- 
tion, therefore,  should  be  given  to  a  maritime 
policy  which  promotes  so-called  bilateral- 
ism. And  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  be  look- 
ing into  this  element  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  attempted  to 
touch  on  three  of  the  major  areas  where 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee will  be  concentrating  its  efforts  dur- 
ing the  95th  Congress. 

Our  collective  efforts  In  these  areas  will 
not  only  strengthen  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power,  but  also  result  In  thousands  of 
badly  needed  Jobs  for  American  workers; 

Jobs  In  shipyards  which  are  generally  lo- 
cated in  areas  of  chronic  unemployment; 

Jobs  aboard  ship;  and. 

Countless  jobs  in  various  supporting  in- 
dustries that  rely  on  the  construction  and 
operation  of  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The  social  and 
economic  benefits  that  will  naturally  re- 
sult from  the  legislative  measures  that  I 
have  mentioned  are  enormous. 

The  United  States  Is  a  great  nation  be- 
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cause  our  citizens  came  from  sterner  stock — 
people  who  had  the  powerful  motivation  to 
leave  their  lands  of  origin  to  settle  In  a 
new  continent. 

We  are  also  great  because  we  have  vast 
nat\u-al  resources  to  work  with. 

But  these  resources  would  have  been  of 
little  value  without  the  second  and  third 
generation  citizen  workers  to  hammer  out 
the  country  we  have  today. 

You  men  and  women  here  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  action  I  plan  to  take  during 
the  95th  Congress. 

With  your  help,  there  is  no  way  this  In- 
dustry and  this  Nation  can  lose. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prances 
P.  Bolton,  a  former  Member  of  this  body 
and  a  tnzly  great  American,  passed  away 
recently,  to  the  great  sadness  of  her 
many  friends  and  admirers.  Daughter 
of  a  distinguished  American  family,  first 
woman  to  represent  Ohio  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  pioneer  in  legislation  advancing 
the  causes  of  women  and  children,  of 
health,  educational  and  social  legisla- 
tion, and  an  expert  in  foreign  affairs, 
Mrs.  Bolton  left  a  legacy  few  could  equal. 
A  champion  of  world  peace,  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
and  a  leader  of  her  party,  this  estimable 
lady  was  in  the  forefront  of  almost  every 
important  cause  for  well  over  two  dec- 
ades. I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  per- 
sonal privilege  to  know  Mrs.  Bolton,  but 
I  would  like  to  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  tribute  by  an- 
other distinguished  American  who  served 
with  her  in  this  Chamber. 

The  Honorable  John  Davis  Lodge,  who 
represented  a  portion  of  Connecticut  in 
this  Chamber  during  Mrs.  Bolton's  in- 
cumbency and  who  went  on  to  serve  as 
Governor  of  Connecticut  and  as  a  U.S. 
Ambassador,  formed  a  lasting  friendship 
with  this  great  lady. 

He  penned  this  heartfelt  tribute  which 
I  offer  for  your  consideration: 

Hon.  Frances  Payne  Bingham  Bolton 
(A  Tribute  By  A  Former  Colleague,  Hon. 
Davis  Lodge) 
The  disappearance  from  our  earthly  scene 
of  Frances  Bolton  shortly  before  her  92nd 
birthday  truly  leaves  "a  lonely  place  against 
the  sky".  Exemplary  wife,  mother,  and  grand- 
mother, she  devoted  some  thirty  years  of 
her  life  to  notable  public  service. 

A  woman  of  great  wealth,  she  could  have 
avoided  the  bloody  arena  of  American  poli- 
tics with  its  harsh  ordeals  and  Its  gruelling 
struggles  and  spent  her  time  enjoying  her 
family,  her  fortune,  and  her  friends. 

Instead,  she  served  in  the  Congress  for 
many  years,  and  with  great  distinction.  She 
performed  constructive  and  lasting  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. She  was  ahead  of  her  time  in  her 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  Africa 
and  the  significant  Implications  of  the  pro- 
found  changes  occurring  there.  She  had  an 
abiding  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  great 
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American  community.  She  was  generous  and 
kind  to  many  people.  Democrats  as  well  as 
members  of  her  own  party.  She  was  a  woman 
of  high  Intelligence  and  noble  purpose.  She 
lived  her  life  on  an  elevated  plane  of  thought 
and  action.  She  was  a  considerable  and  help- 
ful colleague.  She  was  a  devoted  friend. 

Some  two  years  ago,  she  Invited  my  wife 
and  me  to  limch  on  the  beautiful  terrace 
of  her  handsome  house  In  Palm  Beach.  We 
looked  out  over  a  huge  well-kept  lawn  and 
beyond  to  the  eternal  sea.  She  was  not  well 
but  she  had  lost  none  of  her  verve — none 
of  her  Interest  tn  life — none  of  her  faculties. 
She  still  radiated  goodness  and  high  erected 
thoughts.  After  lunch,  she  escorted  us  to 
the  edge  of  her  property  and  waved  good-bye 
as  though  she  had  a  premonition  that  it 
might  be  the  last  time. 

I  now  wave  good-bye  to  Frances  Bolton, 
an  outstanding  public  servant  of  her  time, 
a  distinguished  lady,  a  dear  friend,  a  great 
American.  We  shall  not  look  upon  her  likes 
again. 


DECOMMISSIONING  OP  NUCLEAR 
PACIUTTES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  califoknia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  today 
which  requires  a  study  by  ERDA  on  the 
environmental,  health,  safety,  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  decommis- 
sioning, disposal,  and  decontamination 
of  all  elements  involved  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  nuclear  energy.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  and  costs  of  decom- 
missioning and  disposal  of  nuclear  facil- 
ities and  waste  products  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.   Already   we   are   provided 
with  examples  of  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  not  properly  taking  into  ac- 
count the  final  disposition  of  these  facil- 
ities. The  Nuclear  Puel  Services  reproc- 
essing plant  in  West  Valley,  N.Y.,  is  a 
prime  example,  where  radioactive  waste 
have  been  left  to  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  bill  for  disposal  and  decommis- 
sioning has  been  estimated  at  $500  mil- 
lion. Also,  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  aware 
of  problems  with  radioactive  wastes  at 
several   sites   involved   in   the  military 
weapons  program.  My  bill  would  require 
a  study  by  ERDA  of  these  Issues  for  all 
facilities,  both  civilian  and  military,  in- 
cluding reactors,  mill  tailings,  radioactive 
wastes,   reprocessing  plants,  et  cetera. 
Also,  ERDA  would  be  required  to  study 
other  organizational,  financial,  and  insti- 
tutional means  for  handling  these  prob- 
lems, including  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
dependent waste  handling  corporation 
financed  by  current  fees  or  preposted 
bonding  procedures.  The  degree  to  which 
ERDA  is  helping  to  meet  State  enacted 
requirements  on  decommissioning,  dis- 
posal, and  decontamination  must  also  be 
included  in  the  report.  The  purpose  of 
my  bill  is  to  insure  that  all  environ- 
mental and  economic  costs  of  decommis- 
sioning, disposal,  and  decontaminr.tion 
are  included  in  the  societal  decisions  re- 
garding the  utilizaton  of  nuclear  energy. 
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CIVIL  ENERGY  PROM  LASER  PU- 
SION:  A  GROWING  REALITY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  inserting  my  sixth  installment  re- 
garding laser  fusion.  You  will  note  that 
on  April  4,  Mr.  Rinaldo  shared  with  us, 
his  and  18  of  our  colleagues'  response 
to  President  Carter's  cut  of  $80  million 
in  the  fiscal  1978  budget  for  fusion  power 
research.  Today,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  letter  that  I  and  10  other  Members 
sent  to  Mr.  Giaimo,  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  Mr.  Latta,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  urging  them  to  support  an 
increase  in  fusion  energy  funding  over 
the  amount  recommended  by  President 
Carter.  The  text  of  my  March  30  letter 
follows : 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  30,1977. 

Hon.    ROBEBT   J.    OlAIMO, 

Chairman,  House  Budget  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Hon.  Delbert  L.  Latta, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
House  Budget  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleagues:  The  Budget  Committee 
win  play  a  major  role  In  determining  the 
future  of  fusion  energy  development.  We 
urge  that  you  support  an  Increase  In  fusion 
energy  funding  over  the  amount  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended. 

President  Carter  has  proposed  a  cut  of  ap- 
proximately 25%  in  the  fusion  funding  rec- 
ommended by  President  Ford.  Ironically,  the 
prospects  for  fiision  energy  have  never  been 
more  promising.  Both  laser  and  magnetic  fu- 
sion have  made  Important  steps  forward  in 
recent  months. 

Perhaps  the  President  is  so  intent  upon 
short  term  solutions  that  he  has  failed  to 
recognize  that  without  development  of 
longer  term  alternatives,  tomorrow's  crisis 
will  be  even  greater. 

What  Is  needed  today  Is  a  strong  Federal 
commitment  to  develop  fusion  power.  Fusion 
has  the  potential  for  providing  abundant, 
environmentally  clean  energy — both  electric 
power  generation  and  synthetic  fuels — from 
an  inexhaustible  source,  seawater. 

We  hope  you  will  give  your  strongest  sup- 
port to  an  increase  in  fusion  funding  over 
what  the  President  has  proposed.  The  na- 
tion can  ill  afford  to  slow  down  the  devel- 
opment of  these  highly  promising  technolo- 
gies by  denying  adequate  research  support. 
Sincerely, 
Carl   D.   Pursell,   Thomas   N.   Kindness, 
Matthew  J.  Rinaldo,  David  P.  Emery, 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Robert  E.  Badham, 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  Claude  Pepper, 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Dan  Daniel,  Bob 
Traxler,  Edward  W.  Pattlson. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you, 
Mr.  James  R.  Schlesinger's.  Assistant  to 
the  President  on  Energy  Matters,  letter 
of  March  3,  asking  our  citizens  to  share 
their  ideas  regarding  the  U.S.  efforts  to 
attain  energy  independence.  Pollowlng 
Mr.  Schlesinger's  letter  is  one  response — 
from  Dr.  Henry  J.  Gomberg,  president 
of  KMS,  Fusion.  Inc.,  in  which  he  com- 
ments on  the  importance  of  laser  fusion 
in  our  quest  for  energy  independence: 
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H  )USE, 


PresW  ent 


ei  ergy 


The  White 
Washington.  D.C..  Marcpi 

Dear    Fellow    Citizen  : 
plans  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
comprehensive    National    Energy 
will  seek  to  assure  that  the  Utf  ted 
vsrlll   become  energy  sufficient  Ir 
ahead  and  avoid  the  problems 
witnessed  this  year. 

Many  of  the  country's  outstanc^ng 
are  working  dally  to  solve  the 
lems  that  now  confront  the  Natloi  i 
some  of  the  best  solutions  have 
the  people  themselves.  For  this 
well  as  to  ensure  that  the  Amer 
have  a  more  direct  line  Into  th^lr 
ment.  your  comments  on  the 
tlon  are  welcomed  and  needed. 

Inside  Is  a  reprint  of  a  Public 
appeared  in  the  March  2,  1977,  edition 
Federal    Register    requesting 
tlons.  Since  you  may  not  have 
tlce,  please  take  the  time  now 
send  us  your  thoughts  on  It.  It 
portunlty  to  comment  on  one  o 
critical   problems  this  Nation 
relay  your  recommendations  to  y(lur 
ment. 

The  President  needs  your 
March  21  In  order  for  It  to  recel'v^ 
slderatlon.  Due  to  the  short  time 
number  of  mailing  lists  had  to 
you  may  receive  more  than  one 
Notice.  We  apologize  for  any 
this  may  cause  you. 

We     look     forward     to 
comments. 

Sincerely, 

James  R.  Schlcsi^gek 
Assistant  to  the 


3. 1977. 
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KMS  Fusion,  :nc., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Marcn(21, 1977. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Assistant  to  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Dr.    Schlesinger:    You 
for  my  comments  and 
to  goals  and  actions  for  Inclusion 
prehenslve   national    energy 
Invitation  Is  a  welcome  opportu 
dlcates  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Is  now  prepared  to  reexamine 
grams  and  goals  In  light  of  the 
energy  supply  picture. 

My  comments  and 
late  to  the  national  program  for 
development  of  Laser   fusion. 
has  the  potential  for  making  a 
trlbutlon  to  our  energy  supply 
1990.  The  unique  characteristics 
fusion  process  make  it  possible 
cleo-chemlcal    cycles    to    produce 
from  water,  establishing  a  base 
thetlc    fuels    Industry.    Experime 
KMS  Fusion,  Inc.  under 
Texas   Gas   Transmission 
cateF  that  laser  fusion  can  be 
clear  process  to  make  a  direct 
to  our  gaseous  and  liquid  fuel 

The  basic  laser  fusion  researcl  l 
has  made  significant  progress  ov^r 
few  years.   Its  direction  and 
ever,  have  been  in  the  ERDA 
ons  complex.  Program  goals  refleik 
orltles    and    requirements    of    th( 
program,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
and  near  term  benefits  In 
and  development.  Civilian 
secondary  priority. 

I  do  not  question  the  merit 
tlonal  laser  fusion  program  as  it 
nuclear  weapons  development.  It 
portant  part  of  our  national 
and  the  program  structiire 
administered  by  the  Assistant 
for  National  Security  appears 
for  this  objective. 
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Civil  energy  is  also  an  important  goal  vital 
to  national  security.  Laser  fusion  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  goal  as 
promptly  and  fully  as  possible.  Aggressive 
pursuit  of  civilian  energy  goals  with  appro- 
priate funding  and  effective  cooperation 
among  goverrunent,  university  and  industry 
laboratories  can  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
laser  fusion  energy  into  our  supply  system 
in  the  mid  1980's. 

A  constructive  Immediate  move  would  be 
establishment  of  administrative  control  and 
support  for  the  civil  aspect  of  laser  fusion 
energy  within  a  cognizant  organization  con- 
cerned with  civil  development  of  nuclear 
energy  and  its  applications. 

We  have  proposed  in  the  past  and  are 
prepared  to  present  again  a  program  for 
reduction  of  laser  fusion  energy  to  civilian 
practice  in  the  shortest  time  and,  we  believe, 
most  effective  manner. 
Sincerely, 

HENRT  J.  GOMBERG. 


April  6.  1977 


EDDIE  EDGAR 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  city  of  Livonia,  Mich.,  hon- 
ored one  of  the  truly  fine  gentlemen  of 
my  home  area,  and  a  man  who  has  had 
a  great  influence  in  my  life:  W.  W. 
"Eddie"  Edgar.  On  April  2,  1977,  Eddie 
was  appropriately  honored  and  given  a 
lasting  tribute  through  the  ofiBcial  nam- 
ing of  the  former  Ford  athletic  center 
and  ice  arena  as  the  "Eddie  Edgar  Sports 
Arena." 

This  is  a  very  fitting  accolade  for  one 
of  the  founders  of  Livonia,  a  city  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  dynamically 
growing  areas  of  our  coimtry  since  Eddie 
helped  bring  it  to  life  a  quarter  century 
ago;  and  to  a  man  universally  respected 
and  loved  in  the  sports  world  and  in  his 
community. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  know 
of  my  personal  esteem  for  Eddie  Edgar. 
And  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Eddie  on  this  latest 
honor,  and  congratulate  the  Livonia  city 
ofiBcials  responsible  for  this  fine  tribute. 

The  following  are  articles  by  Leonard 
Poger  in  the  Observei  and  Eccentric 
newspapers — where  Eddie  is  continuing 
his  outstanding  journalistic  career — of 
November  15,  1976,  and  Sam  Hudson  in 
the  April  1975  edition  of  the  Detroiter 
magazine,  outlining  some  of  the  many 
accomplishments  and  highlights  in  the 
exemplary  life  of  Wilson  William 
"Eddie"  Edgar: 

[Prom    the    Observer    and    Eccentric    News- 
papers, Nov.  16,  1976] 

Eddie's  79th  Birthday  Marked  bt  New 

Honors 

(By  Leonard  Poger) 

W.  W.  "Eddie"  Edgar  received  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  birthday  gift  this  week. 

The  Livonia  pioneer  who  helped  build  St. 
Mary  Hospital  and  incorporate  the  city  will 
have  the  Ford  athletic  center  and  ice  rink 
at  Ford  Field  named  after  him  to  honor  his 
long-time  contributions  to  the  city  and 
sports  in  Michigan. 


The  city  council  Is  expected  to  discuss 
tonight  the  suggestion  of  Coimcilman  Bob 
Bishop  to  rename  the  center  as  the  "Eddie 
Edgar  Sports  Arena." 

The  coUncil  will  formally  take  action  on 
the  proposal  the  following  week. 

Edgar,  who  will  be  79  years  old  Friday, 
Nov.  19,  has  been  a  newspaperman  for  56 
years,  the  last  10  as  an  Observer  reporter, 
editor  and  columnist  and  winner  of  numer- 
ous awards  for  his  popular  "The  Stroller" 
column. 

He  also  worked  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
sports  department  for  more  than  20  years 
and  was  the  newspaper's  sports  editor  in  the 
1930s  and  '40s. 

Edgar  has  been  active  in  the  Plymouth 
community  for  many  years  serving  in  the 
Pljrmouth  Rotary  Club  and  providing  the 
leadership  for  a  "sister  city"  exchange  with 
Plymouth,  England,  which  marked  the 
Michigan  Plymouth's  100th  anniversary  as 
a  city. 

Bishop  said  he  first  thought  of  the  honor 
last  summer  when  talking  with  Edgar  about 
the  early  days  of  Livonia's  city  government, 
which  was  organized  in  1950  after  charter 
approval. 

The  two  also  discussed  Edgar's  background 
in  sports,  which  goes  back  to  the  1920s  when 
he  was  a  Free  Press  sports  writer  and  later 
sports  editor. 

"Here's  a  Livonian  who  Is  active  and  con- 
tributing and  participating  in  the  commu- 
nity," Bishop  said. 

Bishop  admitted  that  he  hadn't  Informed 
Edgar  of  his  suggestion  to  rename  the  Ford 
athletic  center  in  his  honor. 

"But  I'd  tell  Eddie  to  hU  face  that  'we  love 
you  and  want  to  express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  what  you've  done.' 

"What  better  way  to  honor  him  than  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  cheers  of  youngsters,"  the 
councilman  said. 

Edgar,  a  Livonia  resident  for  38  years,  has 
had  three  careers,  two  Involving  sports  dur- 
ing his  79  years. 

He  started  out  as  a  sports  writer  and  dur- 
ing his  career  with  the  Free  Press,  conducted 
Detroit's  first  Golden  Gloves  boxing  tourna- 
ment. During  that  same  period,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  discover  Joe  Louis  who 
went  on  to  become  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world,  a  title  he  held  for  1 1  years. 

He  became  Interested  in  bowling  in  1938 
and  initiated  numerous  major  tournaments 
which  were  ultimately  copied  throughout  the 
country.  He  also  started  a  junior  bowling 
program  in  the  Detroit  area  and  organized  a 
youth  association  which  now  has  36,000 
members. 

Edgar  started  after-school  bowling  leagues 
for  youngsters  and  with  his  leadership. 
Livonia  has  the  largest  school  league  in  the 
country. 

He  left  the  Free  Press  and  headed  the 
state's  bowling  proprietors'  association  and 
used  the  sport  to  benefit  numeroxis  activities. 
Edgar,  in  1954,  was  named  national  bowling 
chairman  for  the  March  of  Dimes  campaign 
and  set  up  a  countrywide  tournament  which 
raised  an  estimated  $2  million  in  eight  years. 
Edgar  also  organized  the  Detroit  Bowling 
Hall  of  Fame,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

He  was  eventually  Inducted  into  the  hall  of 
fame  in  1962  and  given  a  testimonial  dinner 
attended  by  bowling  officials  from  all  over  the 
nation. 

He  was  also  inducted  into  the  tinlverslty 
of  Michigan  Media  Hall  of  Fame  in  1971  for 
his  support  of  that  school's  athletic  program. 
His  career  In  sports  was  also  recognized 
when  he  was  Inducted  into  the  Michigan 
Amateur  Hall  of  Fame  in  1974  In  honor  of 
his  50  years  of  service  to  amateur  sports  in 
the  state. 

When  leader  of  a  drive  to  Incorporate 
Livonia  Township  as  a  city,  Edgar  was  at  the 
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front  to  urge  voters  to  approve  a  city  charter 
and  organize  the  community's  first  govern- 
ment. He  served  on  the  charter  commission 
and  was  on  the  first  city  council. 

Edgar  was  an  organizer  of  the  commu- 
nity's chamber  of  commerce  in  1948  and 
helped  the  chamber  lobby  for  an  independ- 
ent post  office. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  hospital  in  the 
city,  he  contacted  the  Fellcian  Sisters,  con- 
vinced them  of  the  need,  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  their  hospital  advisory  committee  and 
helped  In  fund-raising  campaigns. 

Not  content  with  the  hospital,  Edgar  also 
talked  the  sisters  Into  doing  something  more 
for  Livonia — like  creating  Madonna  College 
and  later  Ladywood  High  School. 

Edgar  has  had  the  title  of  "Mr.  Livonia" 
for  many  years  and  the  city  council  will  give 
him  an  additional  honor  for  his  work  in  the 
community  through  the  renaming  of  the 
Ford  athletic  center. 


[From  the  Detroiter,  April  1975) 

Eddie    Keeps    Going 

(By  Sam  Hudson) 

A  flair  for  putting  thoughts  on  paper  got 
Wilson  William  Edgar  into  the  University  of 
Michigan  Media  Hall  of  Fame.  An  article  he 
wrote  with  several  other  newsmen  would 
have  earned  him  a  share  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
if  he  hadn't  opened  his  mouth  at  the  wrong 
time.  A  Free  Press  magazine  article  about 
him  entitled  "Livonia's  Legendary  Newsman" 
got  him  into  the  Congressional  Record,  via 
Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths,  who  called 
him  "one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  business." 

Yet,  Eddie  Edgar  got  barely  past  the  eighth 
grade,  and  insists  that  he  has  never  read  a 
book  in  his  life. 

There  are  other  surprises  in  the  long  career 
of  Eddie  Edgar,  one  of  the  best  known  news- 
men in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

At  age  77,  for  example,  he  earns  his  living 
in  a  field  where  youth  predominates.  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  working  ncA^sman  in  the 
state,  holder  of  card  No.  1  in  the  Michigan 
chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writer's  Association, 
Edgar  is  on  the  job  every  day  as  a  columnist, 
newswriter  and  occasional  fill-in  editor.  He 
works  for  a  chain  of  suburban  newspapers, 
the  Observer-Eccentric  Group,  in  Livonia. 

Edgar  is  now  on  what  he  calls  his  "third 
career."  He  began  this  one  in  1966,  at  69,  an 
age  when  most  men  are  content  to  hang  up 
their  track  shoes.  His  first  career,  as  a  feature 
writer  and  sports  editor  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  spanned  the  golden  age  of  sports,  from 
the  1920s  to  the  late  '40s.  His  second  began 
in  1948  when  he  became  executive  secretary 
of  the  Bowling  Proprietors  of  Greater  Detroit. 
He  was  the  area's  Judge  Landis  of  bowling 
until  he  "retired"  In  1966. 

Edgar  was  also  one  of  the  first  sports  an- 
nouncers in  Detroit.  In  1924,  he  was  drafted 
by  the  station  manager  of  Free  Press  radio 
station  WCX  (now  WJR)  to  read  the  sports 
news.  For  the  past  20  years,  he  has  been 
heard  every  Friday  night  on  Bob  Reynold's 
evening  broadcast  on  WJR.  Edgar  gives  bowl- 
ing news. 

"I  believe  Bob  Reynolds  and  I  make  up  the 
oldest  radio  team,  in  point  of  service,  in  the 
state,"  says  Edgar.  He  began  the  association 
when  Reynolds  asked  him  to  tape  a  March  of 
Dimes  bowling  tournament  in  1955. 

At  77,  Edgar  is  still  collecting  writing 
awards.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Observer  Group 
won  seven  prizes  in  the  Michigan  Press  As- 
sociation's competition  for  weekly  news- 
papers. Three  of  them  were  garnered  by  Ed- 
gar. His  column,  "The  Stroller,"  won  first 
place  In  the  weekly  newspaper  column  class. 
One  of  his  feature  stories  also  took  a  first. 
And  he  received  second  place  for  a  combina- 
tion picture  and  feattire  story  about  the 
theater  fire  in  Plymouth.  In  the  100-year  his- 
tory of  the  Michigan  Press  Association,  Edgar 
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is  the  first  newsman  ever  to  win  three  prizes 
In  the  same  year. 

When  his  father  died,  Edgar,  age  13,  left 
school  in  Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania  to  be- 
come a  machinist's  apprentice.  The  news- 
paper bvislness  called  him,  however,  and  he 
soon  got  a  job  on  an  AUentown  newspaper. 
He  was  assigned  to  write  sports  but  as  a  cub 
reporter  he  made  the  front  page  In  1919  with 
an  Impromptu  interview  with  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan.  Edgar  met  Bryan  on  a  railroad 
station  platfrom.  The  silver-tongued  Senator 
said  he  never  gave  Interviews  because  he  was 
too  often  misquoted.  Edgar  persisted  and 
Bryan,  taking  pity  on  the  neophyte  wrote  a 
three-page  statement  for  him. 

Edgar  got  his  second  break  a  few  weeks 
later.  Sent  to  interview  Boise  Penrose,  the 
Mr.  G.O.P.  of  his  time,  Edgar  was  In  Penrose's 
hotel  room  when  the  political  boss  placed  the 
phone  call  that  eventually  made  Warren 
Harding  President. 

Edgar  came  to  Detroit  through  a  chance 
meeting  with  Edgar  Quest,  who  was  then 
writing  poetry  for  the  Free  Press.  Impressed 
with  Edgar's  sports  writing.  Guest  spoke  of 
him  to  Harry  Bullion,  Free  Press  sports 
editor.  Bullion  wired  Edgar. 

"How  soon  can  you  report  for  duty  and 
how  much  money  do  you  want  to  start?" 

Edgar  settled  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
a  big  salary — $2,500  a  year — and  got  the  job 
on  two  weeks'  trial.  Years  later,  when  Edgar 
was  leaving  the  Free  Press,  John  S.  Knight 
asked  him  why  he  was  quitting.  Edgar 
quipped,  "I've  been  waiting  28  years  for 
someone  to  tell  me  my  two  weeks  are  up." 

Edgar's  first  day  on  the  job  in  Detroit  was 
a  dilly.  Assigned  by  Bullion  to  write  a  rou- 
tine sports  storj'.  he  turned  his  copy  in.  The 
editor  drew  a  blue  pencil  through  it  and 
handed  It  back  to  him  without  comment.  He 
rewrote  the  story  twice  more,  each  time  hav- 
ing it  blue-penciled  and  returned  to  him 
without  any  explanation.  In  AUentown,  the 
editor  had  explained  what  was  wTong  when 
he  rejected  a  story.  Bullion  was  like  a  sphinx. 

Finally,  Edgar  said,  "I  don't  know  any 
other  way  to  write  the  story.  Mr.  Bullion. 
What's  wrong  with  It?" 

"We  don't  allow  colloquialisms  at  the  Free 
Press,"  Bullion  responded. 

"Unfortunately,"  recalls  Edgar,  "I  didn't 
know  what  a  colloquialism  was.  I  saw  one  of 
the  older  writers  by  the  water  jug.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  sympathetic  face  so  I  told  him  my 
problem." 

"Go  back  and  take  out  all  of  the  slang 
words,  kid.  He'll  take  It  then." 

Edgar  had  no  trouble  getting  the  story 
past  Bullion  the  next  time. 

When  it  was  time  to  eat.  some  of  the  men 
in  the  department  asked  Edgar  if  he  would 
like  to  join  them  at  a  Chinese  restaurant. 
Edgar  had  never  eaten  Chinese  food.  On 
someone's  advice  he  ordered  chow  mein. 
When  It  was  placed  before  him,  he  Says  he 
couldn't  stand  to  look  at  it.  much  less  eat 
the  concoction.  He  was  spared  the  ordeal 
when  one  of  the  newsmen  got  into  an  argu- 
ment with  the  proprietor,  who  ejected  the 
entire  crew. 

When  the  shift  was  over,  the  newsmen  .sug- 
gested that  Edgar  go  with  them  to  a  blind 
pig  on  Grand  River.  That,  they  told  him,  was 
where  he  would  meet  many  of  the  sports  fig- 
ures he  would  be  dealing  with  In  the  future. 
Edgar  never  drank,  but  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. 

Once  at  the  watering  hole,  someone  sug- 
gested a  game  of  Indian  dice  for  drinks.  Ed- 
gar didn't  know  how  to  refuse  but  he  was 
worried  about  the  expenise.  The  few  dollars 
in  his  pocket  were  not  sufficient  to  buy  a 
round  of  drinks  if  he  lost. 

For  several  games  he  was  lucky.  He  was 
eliminated  early  in  the  game.  Finally,  how- 
ever, a  game  resolved  into  a  contest  between 
Edgar  and  his  boss,  Harry  Bullion.  Everyone 
else  had  been  eliminated. 
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Both  won  a  horse.  On  the  first  roll  of  the 
tie-breaking  horse.  Bullion  threw  five  fives 
and  was  jubilant.  Edgar  began  to  sweat.  If  he 
lost  on  this  one  roll  he  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  buy  a  round.  Finally,  he  shook  the 
dice  box,  turned  it  upside  down,  and  asked 
Bullion  to  pick  up  the  box,  exposing  the  dice. 
Bullion  did,  uncovering  six  sixes! 

The  editor,  widely  known  for  his  sudden 
bursts  of  temper,  immediately  threw  the  box 
directly  at  Edgar,  cutting  his  lip.  It  required 
stitches.  Bullion  burst  into  tears  and  was  aU 
apologies  for  his  Impulsive  action. 

After  a  first  day  like  that.  Edgar  wasn't 
sure  he  had  made  the  right  decision  when  he 
left  AUentown  for  the  big  city.  But  he  stayed 
with  the  Free  Press  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, meeting  and  interviewing  most  of  the 
great  sports  figures  of  the  '20s  and  the  '30s. 
He  has  almost  total  recall  of  his  experiences 
with  Babe  Ruth,  Lou  Gehrig,  Joe  DlMaggio. 
Ty  Cobb,  Mickey  Cochrane,  Gus  Dorais,  Jack 
Dempsey,  Gene  Tunney,  Joe  Louis,  Gar  Wood, 
WUbur  Shaw  and  many  others. 

His  first  bnish  with  a  champion  occurred 
at  the  age  of  ten.  The  meeting  came  about 
because  of  Edgar's  skill  with  a  pool  cue.  His 
father  had  installed  a  pool  table  in  his  small 
restaurant  and  Edgar  became  a  whiz  at  the 
game.  When  Ralph  Greenleaf.  age  15,  visited 
Catasauqua,  someone  matched  the  local  boy 
against  the  future  billiard  champion.  Edgar 
almost  beat  him. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  in  Detroit,  Edgar 
met  Greenleaf  in  the  Recreation  Building. 
Greenleaf  asked  Edgar  to  practice  with  him 
for  his  upcoming  defense  of  the  billiard  title. 
He  also  asked  him  to  help  perform  a  stunt 
Pox  Movietone  News  had  cooked  up.  Green- 
leaf had  agreed  to  play  billlard's  in  a  Ford 
Trl-motor  plane,  the  old  "tin  goose,"  while 
it  circled  over  the  city  of  Detroit. 

"I  can't  get  anyone  to  go  up  in  the  plane 
and  play  billiards  with  me.  Will  you  do  It?" 

Edgar  agreed.  The  plane  was  equipped  with 
a  miniature  pool  table  and  klelg  lights.  The 
aim  was  to  demonstrate  the  plane's  stability. 

"We  boarded  the  plane  at  Ford  Field,  where 
the  Dearborn  Inn  is  now,"  said  Edgar.  "For 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  circled  over  Detroit, 
playing  pool.  Ralph  was  scheduled  to  defend 
his  championship  the  same  night.  He  should 
have  been  in  his  hotel  room,  relaxing  not 
performing  up  in  the  sky  for  the  movies.  But 
that  night  he  beat  Prank  Taberskl  in  the 
title  match,  setting  a  new  world's  record  of 
126  points." 

Edgar  no  longer  takes  on  all  comers  in 
pool. 

"I  stopped  playing  when  I  got  my  first  pair 
of  bi-focals." 

In  the  early  'SOs.  Edgar  watched  tight- 
fisted  Ty  Cobb  play  "a  big  overgrown  kid" 
named  Babe  Ruth  in  a  golf  exhibition  at 
Grosse  Isle.  Both  were  good  golfers.  After  a 
14-hole  tie  the  match  was  called  because  the 
crowd  was  getting  too  large  to  handle. 

"When  it  came  time  for  them  to  pay  their 
caddies,"  Edgar  recalls,  "I  saw  Ruth  peel  off 
a  $20  bill  and  give  It  to  his  boy.  Then  I  heard 
Cobb  say  to  his  caddie: 

'What  Is  the  caddie  fee  for  18  holes?' 

'$1.50,'  the  kid  answered. 

'Well,  we  only  played  14  holes,'  said  Cobb. 
'Here's  $1.25.'  " 

Edgar  says  Cobb  was  the  greatest  baseball 
player  he  ever  saw,  and  the  closest  man  with 
a  dollar  he  ever  met. 

In  1932,  Edgar  set  up  the  Golden  Gloves 
program  in  this  area  for  the  Free  Press.  In 
that  year  a  big  black  youth  walked  into  his 
office  to  ask  for  an  application  to  enter  the 
events.  That  was  Eddie  Edgars  introduction 
to  Joe  Louis,  whom  he  virtually  managed  as 
an  amateur,  before  John  Roxborough  became 
Lovils'  professional  manager.  Edgar  was  at 
ringside  at  Chicago  In  1937  when  Louis  won 
the  heavyweight  championship. 

Among  Edgar's  possessions  is  a  book  pub- 
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lisbed  In  1936  entitled  Joe  LotMa 
Superflghter.  Written  by  Edwar< 
It   Is   dedicated   to   "John 
Julian  Black,  and  W.  W.  Edgar 
S.  Jacobs  who  bad  a  part  In 
Joe  Louis  and  of  his  book." 

Edgar  hasn't  missed  an 
game  In  the  past  60  years. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  was 
Stadium  with  the  wife,"  Edgar 
I  said  to  her,  'I  can  close  my 
as  plain  as  day  Mickey  Cochrane 
home  plate  on  Ooose  OosUn's 
second  to  win  the  1935  World 
when  I  opened  my  eyes.  It 
that  not  a  soul  on  either  team 
day — except  Al  Kallne — was 

During    his    tenure     with 
Proprietors  of  Greater  Detroit 
to  bring  bowling  out  of  the 
to  the  main  comer."  He  also 
llsh  the  Bowling  Hall  of  Fame 
hall's  plaque  Is  one,  dated  1962 

"Wilson  W.  Edgar,   writer, 
executive.:    Originated  the 
Fame.  Brought  national  acclaln 
with  plan  for  employment  of 
the  dark  days  of  the  war 
events  that  became  part  of  the 
Ing  picture,  built  up  natlonallj 
Junior  programs.  Is  Michigan's 
coordinator.  Also  secretary  of  the 
Association  and  was  on  Mayor 
to  design  Cobo  Hall." 

On  November  20.   1974,  one 
celebrated    his    77th    birthday, 
honored   by  being   Inducted 
Hall  of  Fame.  This  time  It  was 
Amatetu-  Hall  of  Fame.  Edgar 
pleased  on  this  occasion  when 
bus  loads  of  his  neighbors  show^ 
banquet  to  demonstrate  their 
affection  for  him. 

Edgar's  boss.  Phil  Power,  co 
the  Observer-Eccentric 
Edgar:  "He's  got  countless 
magnlflcent  writer.  But  more 
has  as  fine  a  sense  for  a  story 
ever  knew." 

Edgar  lost  a  share  of  the 
1931.  Drafted  from  the  sports 
aging  editor  Malcolm  Blngay.  he 
a  team  of  reporters  which  covered 
can  Legion  Convention  In  Detrof; 
Edgar  wrote  two  columns  of  th 
story.  When  he  heard  that  the 
bear  a  community  by-Une  of  six 
gar  opposed  the  Idea.  "Take  my 
he  told  the  editor    "We'll  be 
stock  of  the  business  to  have  so 
on  a  story." 

The  article  won  the  Pulitzer, 
part  of  the  plory  or  the  prize 
no  one  to  blame  but  myself,"  hi 
no  apparent  regret. 
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Mr.    DAOTELSON.   Mr 
Armenian  American  Citizens' 
their  State  convention  on  Ap 
honor  Kerop  Arakellan  as 
Year." 

Kerop  Arakellan's  life  _ 
which   would   inspire   most 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  yoimg 
penniless  Armenian  immigrant 
Ico  City  borrowed  the  equiva 
In  pesos  to  pay  a  month's 
garage.  There,  working  alone 
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high  chairs,  took  them  to  the  gates  of 
the  city's  Chapultepec  Park  and  hawked 
them  on  a  street  comer.  Several  years 
ago  he  and  his  wife,  Nellie,  became  per- 
manent residents  of  the  United  States 
and  now  reside  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Recently  he  presided  at  the  opening 
of  the  finest  toy  store  in  Mexico  City. 
He  has  run  his  borrowed  $4  into  Mexico's 
largest  toy  operation. 

Kerop  Arakelian  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  betterment  of  the  Armenian- 
American  youth  by  establishing  educa- 
tional and  sports  programs  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  the  president  of  the  Western 
United  States  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Armenian  General  Athletic  Union, 
Homenetmen,  an  international  youth- 
sports  organization.  He  is  an  outstanding 
supporter,  both  with  energy  and  money, 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Kerop  Arakellan  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  the  entire  Armenian -American 
community.  I  am  sure  that  the  evening 
honoring  him  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  will 
be  a  great  source  of  pride  to  him  and  his 
family. 


Apnl  6.  1977 


STIMULATING  MINORITY  BUSI- 
NESSES IN  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States  currently 
constitute  17  percent  of  the  population. 
Over  the  years  they  have  contributed 
richly  to  the  social,  cultural,  and  polit- 
ical life  of  our  society. 

But  there  also  exists  a  gap  in  the  role 
minorities  have  played  in  business:  only 
4  percent  of  the  Nation's  business  firms 
are  minority  controlled,  and  these  ac- 
coxmt  for  only  1  percent  of  the  gross 
business  receipts  nationally.  Recently,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  Malcolm  L.  Corrin,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Inter- 
racial Council  for  Business  Opportu- 
nity—ICBO — called  for  the  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  stimulation  and 
economic  growth  of  minority  business. 

The  ICBO  was  started  in  1963  as  a 
full-service  business  development  agen- 
cy, giving  financing,  management,  and 
marketing  assistance  to  minority  firms 
for  expansion  and  growth.  Mr.  Corrin's 
testimony  outlined  several  steps  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  structural  unem- 
ployment now  afifecting  minority  busi- 
nesses. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  pertinent  quotes  from  Mr. 
Corrin's  testimony  that  I  feel  my  col- 
leagues will  find  of  exceptional  interest. 
They  follow: 

ICBO  Head  Calls  for  More  Fed  Legislation 
TO  Aid  Minority  Business 

"I  would  urge  the  enactment  of  tax  incen- 
tives or  other  measures  designed  to  encourage 
the  majority  bvislness  sector  to  be  yet  more 
active  In  stimulating  minority  business 
growth."  Mr.  Corrin  testified. 

"Such  activity  by  the  private  sector  in- 


cludes investment  in  existing  minority  firms, 
investment  or  technical  help  to  enable  mi- 
nority men  and  women  to  acquire  corporate- 
spin-offs  or  other  existing  business,  buying 
from  minority  vendors,  and  loaning  manage- 
ment technical  personnel  to  assist  minority 
firms." 

Mr.  Corrin  stated  that  the  "majority"  bus- 
iness community  already  has  a  good  record 
in  assisting  minority  business  development, 
but  said  he  believed  "tax  incentives  would 
result  in  much  much  more  help." 

On  urging  the  Congress  to  favorably  con- 
sider Increasing  available  funds  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Small  Business 
Association  and  other  agencies  to  spur  the 
growth  m  size  and  number  of  minority- 
owned  firms,  Mr.  Corrin  pointed  out  the 
present  appropriation  for  minority  business 
assistance  is  only  48  million. 

He  compared  this  with  $5  billion  "which  I 
understand  to  be  CETA's  (Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act)  funding  for 
1977." 

Mr.  Corrin  stated  that  the  work  of  minor- 
ity development,  "to  be  done  at  a  level  that 
meets  the  need,  deserves  more  governmental 
funding  for  capital,  guarantees,  bonding, 
and  other  assistance  programs. 

"The  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise, within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
should  be  funded  at  a  level  of  $500  million 
to  $1  billion  a  year."  he  said.  "SBA  levels  and 
amoimts  for  direct  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
and  bonding  help  should  be  Increased  several 
fold." 

Finally.  Mr.  Corrin  urged  that  when  the 
Committee  considers  Job  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations, that  special  provisions  be  made 
under  CETA  or  other  auspices  to  subsidize 
hlre-and-traln  programs  specifically  in  mi- 
nority-owned business  firms. 

'Not  only  would  the  trainee  success  rate 
probably  be  higher  than  in  such  programs 
overall,"  he  stated.  "In  addition,  the  subsidy 
Itself,  and  added  manpower,  are  badly  need- 
ed In  minority-owned  firms,  which  are  small 
In  American  corporate  terms." 

Mr.  Corrin  stated  that  since  ICBO's  main 
task  Is  to  Improve  the  economic  status  of 
minorities  his  organization  favors  modifica- 
tion of  the  personal  Income  tax  structure" 
such  as  to  help  restore  consumer  and  busi- 
ness confidence  and  spending,  especially 
among  those  In  low  and  middle  Income 
groups." 

He  said  also  that  ICBO  favors  modification 
of  the  corporate  tax  rate,  "or  other  incen- 
tives to  stimulate  business  Investment,  re- 
store economic  momentum,  and  reduce  cycli- 
cal unemployment." 

ICBO  gives  financing,  management,  and 
marketing  help  to  start  and  expand  minority 
services.  It  has  aided  over  14,000  such  busi- 
nesses and  has  devoloped  over  $100  million 
In  financing  for  Its  clients.  It  has  a  national 
office  In  New  York  City  and  locals  in  New 
York  City;  Newark,  N.J.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Atlanta. 
Oa.;  and  Dallas,  Texas.  An  outreach  office  Is 
located  In  Waco,  Texas  and  .^n  affiliate,  the 
Chicago  Economic  Development  Corporation. 
In  Chicago,  HI. 


COMPETmON  REVIEW  ACT  OP  1977 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  my  dis- 
tress at  the  trend  toward  economic  con- 
centration in  this  country.  Industry  af- 
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ter  industry,  market  after  market  is  dom- 
inated by  a  narrowing  circle  of  powerful 
firms.  The  free  enterprise  system  that 
businessmen  and  politicians  extol  has 
largely  disappeared  from  vast  sectors-  of 
our  economy. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  a  measure 
I  proposed  in  the  last  Congress — H.R.  — 
the  Competition  Review  Act.  It  Is  a 
rather  modest  proposal,  in  comparison 
with  some,  but  it  recognizes  that  there 
may  be  unique  circumstances  in  differ- 
ent areas  of  business  enterprise,  calling 
for  unique  policies  and  programs  to 
achieve  a  maximum  of  competition. 

Under  this  proposal,  a  special  Com- 
petition Review  Commission  would  un- 
dertake a  3-year  study  of  those  bell- 
wether industries  that  set  the  pace  for 
our  economy  and  our  society.  The  Com- 
mission would  investigate  the  present 
state  of  competition  In  those  industries, 
and  the  Impact  of  Federal  policies.  In 
line  with  our  basic  commitment  to  free 
and  competitive  enterprise,  the  Commis- 
sion would  report  back  to  us  with  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  Federal 
law  and  policy  wherever  we  could  help 
bring  the  discipline  of  competition  to 
bear.  The  remedies  might  be  relatively 
mild:  A  change  in  Federal  contracting 
or  procurement  policies  to  favor  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs;  revision  of  the 
tax  code  to  remove  biases  toward  merger 
and  conglomeration.  In  other  industries, 
more  stringent  action  may  be  called  for, 
such  as  removing  antitrust  exemption, 
stiffening  antitrust  enforcement  policies, 
temporarily  subsidizing  new  entrants,  or 
even  legislating  the  breakup  of  monopo- 
listic combines.  And  of  course,  there 
will  be  fields  where  no  Federal  action  is 
required. 

This  bill  goes  beyond  my  previous  ver- 
sion in  one  particular.  I  have  added 
"newspaper  publishing  and  communica- 
tions" to  the  list  of  Industries  to  be  ex- 
amined. I  do  this  knowing  that  it  may 
provoke  cries  of  Intimidation  from 
journalistic  circles,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Commission  would  In 
no  way  be  empowered  to  tread  on  first 
amendment  rights. 

My  concern  is  with  the  institutional 
importance  of  the  locally  owned  news- 
paper In  our  American  communities — 
and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  such  lo- 
cal ownership  in  the  past  few  years.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journal- 
ism Review,  the  highly  respected  editor 
and  critic  Ben  Bagdikian  commented  on 
these  changes  at  some  length  He  docu- 
mented the  astonishing  speed  with 
which  chain  operators  are  snapping  up 
independent  newspapers,  and  now  are 
in  turn  being  swallowed  by  larger  chains. 
I  find  this  trend  alarming,  not  because 
these  chains  necessarily  wield  over- 
whelming national  economic  leverage,  or 
because  I  smell  some  sinister  plot  by  a 
handful  of  editors  to  manipulate  our 
channels  of  communication.  The  real 
danger  is  the  removal  of  an  Important 
element  in  the  chemistry  of  our  local 
public  life— the  hometown  publisher,  the 
fellow  who  has  a  personal  as  well  as 
financial  stake  in  the  community,  who 
is  not  just  the  manager  of  a  local  branch 
store.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  are 
saints  or  crusaders — like  any  other  pro- 
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fesslon,  publishing  has  Its  share  of 
mediocrities  and  even  a  few  scoundrels 
to  balance  out  the  best  ones.  But  they  all 
share  a  commitment  to  the  future  of 
their  communities  that  is  lacking  in  the 
accoimtants  and  tax  lawyers  in  a  corpo- 
rate headquarters  1,000  miles  away. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  independent  journalistic  voices 
in  the  past.  In  the  late  1960's  I  fought 
for  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
which  legalized  joint  printing  ventures 
for  separately  owned,  competing  local 
papers.  There  were  two  such  papers  in 
my  hometown  of  Tucson,  owned  by 
fiercely  independent  publishers  who 
were  not  afraid  to  argue  with  city 
hall,  the  business  establishment — or 
each  other.  Less  than  a  decade  later, 
one  of  those  papers  has  been  sold  to  the 
Pulitzer  interests  from  St.  Louis,  and 
the  other  was  just  recently  bought  up 
by  the  Gannett  chain  out  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  As  Mr.  Bagdikians  article  makes 
clear,  this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Indeed 
it  simply  reflects  the  national  trend. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle, and  to  give  thought  to  this  road 
we  are  traveling  toward  chain  store  food, 
chain  store  gas,  chain  store  pharmacies, 
and  now  chain  store  newspapers. 

Excerpts  from  the  article  follow: 

Newspaper  Meegers — The  Final  Phase 
(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlklan) 

In  1887  a  twenty-three-year-old  Canadian 
factory  owner  named  George  Gough  Booth 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Detroit  newspaper 
publisher,  a  union  whose  descendants  in 
1976  played  leading  parts  in  the  last  act  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Independent  dally 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

He  and  his  brother,  Ralph,  were  lively  en- 
trepreneurs and  they  bought  eight  other 
dailies  in  Michigan. 

By  1976  the  heirs  of  George  and  Ralph 
Booth  were  doing  very  well.  The  eight  papers, 
owned  by  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  were  mo- 
nopolies In  sizable  cities  outside  Detroit, 
covering  almost  40  percent  of  the  entire 
Michigan  newspaper  audience.  Through  In- 
terlocking shares  and  directors,  pretty  much 
the  same  people  controlled  The  Evening 
News  Association,  owner  of,  among  other 
things.  The  Detroit  News,  which  covers  22 
percent  of  the  Michigan  audience.  Both  cor- 
porations make  lots  of  money. 

But  two  things  were  fated  to  end  the 
family  dynasty.  First,  fecundity;  second,  the 
Booth  Newspapers'  old-fashioned  ways  of 
doing  business:  the  concern  ran  a  tight 
operation,  made  profits,  and  saved  some  of 
It  money  for  a  rainy  day. 

An  excess  of  heirs  has  always  created  prob- 
lems for  family  owned  newspapers  and  It  did 
for  Booth.  By  1976.  there  were  125  descend- 
ants and  In-laws  of  George  and  Ralph  taking 
money  out  of  the  corporation. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  descendants  held 
1,320,000  shares  of  Booth  Newspapers.  Inc., 
or  18  percent  of  the  company.  Their  divi- 
dends came  to  about  $1  million  a  year,  or  an 
average  of  $27,000  each.  But  the  thirty-seven 
were  unhappy.  Modern  newspaper  companies, 
they  had  heard,  are  not  supposed  merely  to 
pay  handsome  dividends.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  financially  "aggressive,"  which  means 
squeezing  profits  from  existing  papers  In 
order  to  buy  other  payers  in  other  places.  It 
means  borrowing  on  assets  for  tax  purposes 
and  to  help  speed  acquisitions.  It  means 
trading  In  "funny  money"  Instead  of  cash, 
swapping  unissued  stock  certificates  from 
the  company  safe  for  smaller  corporations. 
By  such  means  are  formed  the  diversified 
conglomerates   favored   by  WaU   Street  in- 
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vestors,  who  then  buy  up  the  stock  and  pro- 
vide even  more  money  to  buy  even  more 
papers.  As  the  largest  single  organized  block 
of  stockholders  in  Booth,  the  unhappy  thirty- 
seven  accused  their  management  of  violating 
these  rules  of  the  game. 

And,  indeed,  the  Booth  managers  had 
sinned.  They  had  saved  $50  million  in  the 
bank  and  they  had  amassed  $130  million  In 
assets  on  which  they  had  failed  to  borrow  a 
dime.  In  the  modem  corporate  game  this 
Is  like  leaving  an  unshackled  ten-speed 
bicycle  in  the  doorway  of  a  reform  school. 
The  unhappy  thirty-seven  warned  that  they 
could  liquidate  the  newspapers,  piece  by 
piece,  and  make  a  profit  of  $23  million,  or 
an  average  of  $621,000  each. 

Confronted  with  this  threat,  management 
made  one  move  toward  modernity.  It  entered 
the  funny-money  business.  In  1973  it  agreed 
to  give  John  Hay  Whitney's  Whltcom  In- 
vestment Company  18  percent  of  Booth  stock 
and  three  seats  on  the  Booth  board  In  a 
swap  for  Whitney's  Parade  magazine,  supple- 
ment for  113  Stmday  newspapers. 

There  are  varsrlng  theories  on  why  Jock 
Whitney  sold  Parade,  Just  as  there  still  are 
on  why  he  bought  and  disposed  of  the  old 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Whatever  the 
motives,  bad  blood  developed  between  the 
old  directors  and  the  new  directors. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Samuel  I.  New- 
house,  the  country's  most  aggressive  buyer 
of  newspapers  and  a  man  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  newspapers'  family  squabbles.  He 
is  the  leading  volunteer  family  counselor  to 
troubled  Journalistic  households.  He  has 
consistent  advice  for  estranged  family  mem- 
bers: sell.  He  always  has  generous  amounts 
of  money  for  relieving  siblings  of  burden- 
some stock. 

Whltcom  shareholders  went  secretly  to 
Counselor  Newhouse.  sobbing  that  Big  Daddy 
Booth  was  a  stick-in-the-mud  who  wouldn't 
let  Whltcom  come  out  and  play  adult  games 
like  all  the  other  kids.  Newhotise  gave  them 
comfort,  advice,  and  $31  million  for  their 
shares.  His  urge  to  console  unabated,  he 
bought  up  another  block  of  Booth  stock  from 
a  foundation  and  In  February  1976  emerged 
with  holdings  of  25.5  percent.  He  Issued  a 
statement,  possibly  from  a  file  kept  ready 
for  such  occasions,  declaring  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  taking  over  Booth  News- 
papers, Inc. 

Booth  management,  In  a  state  of  alarm, 
made  a  defensive  move.  They  paid  VS. 
Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum  and  a  partner 
$5  million  for  ComCorp,  Inc.,  an  outfit  that 
owns  ten  weekly  newspapers  In  the  Cleve- 
land area.  They  knew  that  among  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse's  properties  (twenty- two  news- 
papers, five  magazines,  six  TV  stations,  four 
radio  stations,  and  twenty  cable  systems) 
was  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland's  morning 
newspaper  and  now  a  competitor  with 
Booth's  newly  acquired  weeklies.  Tlie  Booth 
management  expected  that  the  new  Booth 
properties  in  Cleveland  would  create  an 
antitrust  barrier  against  Newhouse  control 
of  Booth. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  occasionally  comes  out  of 
Its  slumber  to  murmur  In  protest  when  di- 
rect, profitable  competitors  enter  into  a 
notoriously  public  relationship.  But  In  this 
Instance  the  Department  of  Justice  con- 
tinued its  beauty  sleep  and  Newhouse  con- 
tinued to  tighten  his  embrace. 

With  the  help  of  profits  from  his  other 
newspapers  and  a  loan  of  $130  million  from 
the  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York,  he  had 
ready  money.  He  came  up  with  $47  a  share 
and  took  over  Booth  in  the  single  biggest 
newspaper  deal  In  history,  estimated  at  $305 
million,  or  $592.88  a  reader,  according  to  an 
estimate  in  The  Nation. 

This  Is  not  a  morality  story  of  virginal 
Booth  against  an  evil  old  Sam  Newhouse. 
Booth,  while  better  than  many  other  chains. 
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was  not  outstanding  in  Its 
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And  the  trend  goes  on.  The 
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In  terms  of  dally  circulation,  the  leading 
chains  are : 
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Three  related  developments 
fled  concentration  of  control 
America: 
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the  twenty-five  biggest  chains  controlled  38 
percent  of  all  circulation;  in  1976  the  top 
twenty-five  had  52  percent. 

Now  that  practically  all  the  financially 
attractive  individual  newspapers  have  been 
bought  by  groups,  the  process  of  concentra- 
tion is  talcing  the  form  of  chains  buying 
other  chains.  In  1976  four  big  chains  bought 
six  smaller  chains,  the  two  most  notable 
cases  being  Newshoiise's  purchase  of  Booth 
and  Gannett's  of  Speldel's  thirteen  dailies. 
While  fewer  owners  control  more  newspa- 
pers, almost  all  newspapers  are  now  monopo- 
lies in  their  own  communities.  Of  the  1,500 
cities  with  daUy  papers,  97.5  percent  have 
no  local  daily  newspaper  competition.  In 
1920,  there  were  700  United  States  cities 
with  competing  papers;  today  there  are 
fewer  than  fifty.  The  reader  has  no  choice 
even  of  absentee  owners. 

A  particularly  disturbing  form  of  concen- 
tration in  the  news  business  is  the  conglom- 
erate— the  collection  under  one  corporate 
roof  of  many  different  kinds  of  companies. 
In  such  a  setting,  news  can  become  a  mere 
by-product  and  there  is  maximum  potential 
for  conflict-of-interest  pressures. 

The  New  York  Times  Company,  one  such 
communications  conglomerate,  suffered  its 
moment  of  truth  In  1976.  The  Times  Com- 
pany has  twenty-seven  subsidiaries.  Includ- 
ing Tennis  magazine,  Golf  Digest,  Pamily 
Circle,  ten  Florida  newspapers,  three  North 
Carolina  dailies,  one  radio  station,  one  televi- 
sion station,  and  three  publishing  houses. 
Among  the  properties  the  company  boughli 
from  another  conglomerate,  Cowles  Commu- 
nications, Inc.,  was  a  group  of  seven  special- 
ized Journals  in  the  health  field,  headed  by 
Modem  Medicine.  In  1976  The  New  York 
Times — a  dally  paper  published  by  the  con- 
glomerate— ran  a  series  of  articles  on  medical 
incompetence.  In  retaliation,  medicine-re- 
lated Industries  threatened  to  withdraw  ad- 
vertising, not  from  the  Times,  for  which  they 
provided  only  Insignificant  revenue,  but  from 
Modern  Medicine,  in  which  the  medicine  In- 
dustries were  major  advertisers.  The  threat- 
ened withdrawal  of  260  pages  of  advertising 
placed  the  Times  Company  in  a  position  to 
lose  half  a  million  dollars.  Not  long  after,  the 
Times  Company  decided  to  sell  the  maga- 
zines to  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovlch,  the 
book-publishing  conglomerate,  which  bar- 
gained for  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  create  constant  conflicts  for  the  Times 
and  the  Times  company.  One  wonders 
whether  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovlch  will  now 
think  twice  before  publishing  an  otherwise 
acceptable  manuscript  if  It  contains  material 
displeasing  to  the  advertisers  who  are  now  a 
source  of  the  concern's  revenues.  One  won- 
ders, moreover.  If  other  newspaper  conglom- 
erates would  have  teen  as  willing  as  the 
Times  Company  to  get  rid  of  such  property; 
It  would  strike  many  as  simpler  not  to  assign 
reporters  to  stories  that  might  offend  some- 
one doing  business  with  a  subsidiary. 

( Incidentally,  the  comparatively  low  recent 
profits  from  The  New  York  Times  have  led 
some  observers  to  conclude  that  companies 
acquire  subsidiaries  to  prop  sagging  news- 
papers. In  practically  all  conglomerates,  their 
newspapers  are  highly  profitable.) 

In  broadcasting,  also,  concentration  of 
control  over  the  news  function  by  networks 
means  control  by  conglomerates,  whose  non- 
Journallstlc  subsidiaries  represent  potential 
confilcts  with  Independent  news. 

The  RCA  Corporation,  for  example,  owns 
NBC.  The  parent  corporation  does  more  than 
$5  billion  of  business  a  year,  of  which  NBC 
represents  less  than  20  percent.  RCA  owns 
Random  House,  the  book  publisher,  together 
with  its  subsidiaries  which  include  Ballen- 
tlne  Books,  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Pantheon,  Vin- 
tage, and  Modern  Library.  It  owns  the  Hertz 
Corporation.  It  Is  a  major  defense  Industry, 
producing  military  radar,  electronic-warfare 
equipment,  laser  sjrstems.  Instruments  that 
guide  aerial  bombs  to  targets,  hardware  that 
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does  Intelligenze  processing,  guidance  for 
s\irfac€-to-air  missiles,  and  it  has  wholly 
owned  suljsldiarles  around  the  world.  It  con- 
trols telecommunications  among  200  nation 
states  through  Its  RCA  Global  Communica- 
tions, Inc.  RCA  is  also  a  subcontractor  on 
the  Alaska  pipeline  project,  and  It  has  pro- 
duced guidance  systems  for  Apollo  and  Sky- 
lab  spacecraft.  One  wonders  what  might  have 
been  lost  to  RCA  in  its  multimillion-dollar 
Apollo  and  Skylab  space  contracts  if  its 
wholly-owned  broadcasting  arm,  NBC,  had 
produced  a  convincing  documentary  against 
spending  all  that  money  on  space  explora- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  Vietnam  War,  CBS,  too, 
was  Involved  in  defense  contracting.  In  1975 
It  sold  Its  high-technology  government-con- 
tract business  to  Espco,  a  Massachusetts 
concern  with  a  German  branch.  Now  the 
company  owns  X-acto  tools,  Stelnway  pianos. 
Creative  Playthings,  the  publishing  house 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Field  <t  Stream 
magazine.  Road  &  Track,  World  Tennis,  Cycle 
World,  and  Popular  Library  paperbacks.  It 
has  businesses  In  thirty  foreign  countries, 
while  subsidiaries  make  and  sell  recordings 
in  twenty  countries.  It  recently  bought 
Pawcett  Publications,  adding  to  its  stable 
the  magazines  Woman's  Day  and  Mechanix 
Illustrated,  a  mass-market  p>aperback  opera- 
tion, and  a  printing  company. 

American  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  Is 
an  entertainment  and  amusement-park  con- 
glomerate, as  well  as  a  major  purveyor  of 
national  news.  It  owns  277  theaters  in  eleven 
states.  It  is  a  major  manufacturer  and  pro- 
ducer of  recordings  under  a  number  of  popu- 
lar labels,  and  owns  a  water-bottling  com- 
pany, and  Word,  Inc.,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  a  major 
producer  of  religious  records,  tapes,  music 
sheets,  and  books  that  Is  doing  especially 
well  during  the  recent  vogue  of  evangelism. 
In  a  recent  year,  Les  Brown  reported  In  The 
New  York  Times,  the  ABC  network's  news- 
documentary  budget  was  cut  to  make  up  for 
unsatisfactory  profits  in  the  unrelatisd 
amusement  and  recording  subsidiaries  of  the 
parent  corporation. 

Even  conglomerates  that  have  no  obvious 
corporate  connection  to  American  news  or- 
ganizations still  may  have  an  impact.  An 
American  oil  company,  Atlantic  Richfield, 
recently  acquired  a  90-percent  interest  In  the 
Influential  London  Obscrrer.  The  Observer's 
news  service  is  distributed  by  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  to  fifteen  American 
newspapers.  Mobil  only  buys  ads.  Arco 
bought  the  paper. 

As  large  American  corporations  become  in- 
creasingly multinational  In  scope,  foreigners 
are  showing  that  they  can  return  the  favor 
by  penetrating  United  States  markets.  The 
company  of  the  Canadian-born  Lord  Thom- 
son of  Fleet,  who  died  in  1976,  owns  fifty- 
seven  newspapers  in  the  United  States  (many 
of  them  weeklies) ,  thirty  magazines  in  South 
Africa,  and  is  a  partner  in  oil  exploratlor 
with  Occidental  and  Getty  oU  companies 
and  Allied  Chemical. 

A  spectacular  entry  from  abroad  is  Rupert 
Murdoch  of  Australia,  who  recently  bought 
the  New  York  Post  tor  more  than  $30  million. 
According  to  news  stories,  he  then  tried  to 
hire  some  writers  from  The  Village  Voice 
and  the  writers  declined,  saying  they  would 
not  work  for  a  sex-and-sensatlon  peddler. 
Days  later,  Miu-doch  bought  The  Village 
Voice  in  a  deal  with  New  York  mc^azlne  that 
gave  him  both  those  publications  plus  New 
West.  Murdoch  now  owns  eighty-eight  news- 
papers in  Australia,  England,  and  the  United 
States. 

Nothing  on  the  horizon  indicates  that  the 
trend  toward  concentration  of  power  In  the 
news  business  and  the  mixing  of  news  with 
other  enterprises  will  diminish.  All  the  pres- 
ent signs  are  that  consolidation  will  increase. 

The  existence  of  monopoly  in  local  markets 
and  the  steble,  high  profits  monopoly  papers 
enjoy  have  made  American  newspapers  prime 
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targets  for  big  investors.  Foreign  Investors 
seem  to  be  more  candid  than  their  American 
corporate  cousins.  Rupert  Miu'dooh  has  said, 
"You  pay  three  times  the  revenue  because 
it's  a  monopoly  and  a  license  to  steal  money 
forever."  Lord  Thomson  once  said,  "I  buy 
newspapers  to  make  money  to  buy  more 
newspapers  to  make  more  money.  As  for 
editorial  content,  that's  the  stuff  you  sep- 
arate the  ads  with." 

Chains  traditionally  have  enjoyed  sav- 
ings simply  by  virtue  of  their  owning  sev- 
eral papers  in  several  places:  they  provided 
consistent,  centralized  management;  they 
could  bargain  more  effectively  for  the  paper, 
equipment,  and  news  services;  they  had  bet- 
ter access  to  credit;  and  they  could  sell  ad 
space  more  easily.  But  these  advantages  were 
limited  because  the  American  newspaper  Is 
a  local  enterprise  and  newspaper  chains 
could  not  consolidate  their  several  small  pro- 
duction centers  into  one  big,  efficient  central 
factory,  aS  could  the  makers  of  automobiles 
and  steel. 

The  electronic  automation  of  newspapers 
has  now  given  chains  new  economies  of  scale, 
an  Incentive  to  become  larger.  Crucial  to 
automation  is  the  computer,  and  with  the 
decreasing  cost  of  communications  through 
satellites  and  microwave  towers,  papers  can 
now  have  central  computers  serving  several 
papers.  Booth  became  a  target  for  takeover 
partly  because  it  had  so  completely  auto- 
mated that  in  four  years  it  doubled  its  pro- 
ductivity per  employee.  As  centralized  func- 
tions develop,  profits  will  become  even  larger 
and  the  sound  of  huge  fish  swallowing  big 
fish  that  have  already  gulped  several  little 
fish  will  become  ever  louder. 

Adding  to  the  rush  to  concentration  Is  the 
trend  for  newspaper  companies  to  be  traded 
on  the  stock  market.  As  recently  as  1962  no 
paper  was  publicly  traded.  Today  thirteen 
companies  offer  their  stock  to  the  public  and 
these  companies  control  a  fifth  of  all  dally 
circulation.  As  newspaper  operations  get  big- 
ger, they  win  be  publicly  traded  to  avoid 
taxes  and   Inheritance  duties. 

From  1970  to  1976,  fifty-two  dally  papers 
were  bought  with  thirteen  million  pieces  of 
paper  printed  by  the  winning  chains.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Times  Mirror  Company  bought 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  for  1.8  million  shares 
of  Times  Mirror  stock:  Dow  Jones  bought 
the  Ottaway  chain  of  newspapers  for  a  mil- 
lion shares  of  Dow  Jones;  Gannett  bought 
the  Federated  chain  of  papers  for  1.5  million 
shares  of  Gannett;  Knight  merged  with 
Rldder  for  5  million  shares  of  Knight;  and 
Gannett  bought  the  Speldel  chain  for  4.3 
million  shares  of  Gannett.  If  cash  had  been 
used  in  these  and  other  newspaper  deals,  half 
a  billion  dollars  would  have  changed  hands. 

Size  and  money-making  by  themselves  are 
not  contrary  to  good  Journalism,  Some  of  the 
best  papers  are  the  big  ones.  And  unless  they 
are  profitable  they  will  not  remain  in  busi- 
ness or,  if  they  do,  they  will  not  remain  free. 
But  the  present  concentration  of  power  over 
the  news  reduces  the  diversity  of  voices  in 
the  marketplace  of  Information  and  Ideas.  As 
companies  get  bigger  they  are  able  to  in- 
crease their  Influence  over  the  rules  of  the 
marketplace  and  make  government  policy 
sympathetic  to  themselves  and  harder  for 
smaller  competitors.  A  dally  newspaper  pub- 
lisher always  has  disproportionate  access  to 
politicians.  But  if,  like  Gannett,  the  pub- 
lisher controls  papers  in  twenty-eight  states, 
that  access  is  obviously  greater.  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  example,  voting  on  a  bill 
in  which  Gannett,  as  a  corporation,  has  a 
lively  Interest,  will  naturally  have  special 
meaning  for  the  fifty-six  senators  who  come 
from  states  with  Gannett  papers. 

Growing  size  means  more  conglomerates. 
It  is  too  late  to  apply  antitrust  laws  liter- 
ally. Too  many  consolidations  have  already 
taken  place,  and  the  giants  In  the  bur.lness 
are  too  Influential  in  policy  to  make  likely 
corrective  action  by  any  forseeable  govern- 
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ment.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  lets  news- 
papers set  aside  profits  at  special  tax  advant- 
ages in  order  to  buy  other  papers,  calling  It 
a  "necessary  cost  of  doing  business."  Even  if 
that  strange  code  should  be  abandoned,  the 
most  attractive  papers  are  already  in  chains. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  small  thing 
that  can  be  done  here — namely,  to  make 
disclosure  of  ownership  public  In  a  meaning- 
ful way.  The  United  States  Postal  Service 
grants  special  mailing  privileges  to  news- 
papers on  the  ground  that  they  are  educa- 
tional. In  the  past,  secret  owners  ran  what 
should  have  been  paid  propaganda  as  news. 
To  prevent  this,  the  postal  service  requires 
each  publication  using  the  second-class 
mailing  privilege  to  publish  the  names  of  all 
owners  of  1  percent  or  more  interest.  Pos- 
tal regulations  should  be  amended  to  require 
what  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion does  of  traded  companies — the  listing  of 
the  exact  holdings  of  each  major  Investor 
and  officer,  and  the  listing  of  all  other  sig- 
nificant holdings  In  other  enterprises  by  the 
owners.  The  postal  service  should  make  this 
listing  public  In  the  local  post  office.  The 
Minneapolis  Star,  privately  owned,  volun- 
tarily produced  a  complete  disclosure  of  who 
owned  the  evening  Star  and  the  morning 
Tribune  and  all  relevant  financial  Informa- 
tion, as  well  as  for  other  media  operations  in 
the  city.  The  papers  survived  the  experiment 
and  continue  to  run  annual  financial  state- 
ments. 

Growing  conglomerates  also  mean  poten- 
tial corporate  confiict  of  interest  in  the  news. 
And  this  calls  for  a  more  profound  change. 
It  is  time  for  professional  staffs  of  American 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations  to 
choose  their  own  top  editor,  to  have  a  dele- 
gate on  the  company  board  of  directors,  and 
to  have  access  to  the  committee  that  allo- 
cates the  annual  news  budget.  This  is  done 
on  a  number  of  quality  European  papers,  in- 
cluding Le  Monde. 

Broadcast  and  newspaper  news  is  too 
important  an  ingredient  in  the  collective 
American  brain  to  be  constantly  exposed  to 
Journalistically  irrelevant  corporate  policy. 
There  are  still  crude  operators  who  Issue 
high-level  orders  to  cheat  on  selection  of 
news.  But,  as  Warren  Breed  and  other  social 
scientists  have  shown,  management  usuaUy 
socializes  news  staffs  by  the  more  subtle 
methods  of  selection  through  hiring,  grant- 
ing or  withholding  promotions  and  pay  in- 
creases, decisions  on  what  goes  Into  the  paper 
and  what  stays  out,  playing  up  some  stories 
and  playing  down  others. 

Staff  autonomy  In  the  newsroom  has  not 
been  the  ordinary  way  of  running  business, 
even  the  news  business.  But  there  Is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  a  person  skilled  at  building 
a  corporate  empire  Is  a  good  Judge  of  what 
the  generality  of  citizens  in  a  community 
need  and  want  to  know.  Today,  news  Is  In- 
creasingly a  monopoly  medium  in  its  locality, 
its  entrepreneurs  are  increasingly  absent 
ones  who  know  little  about  and  have  no 
commitment  to  the  social  and  political 
knowledge  of  a  community's  citizens.  More 
and  more,  the  news  in  America  Is  a  by-prod- 
uct of  some  other  business,  controlled  by  a 
small  group  of  distant  corporate  chieftains. 
K  the  Integrity  of  news  and  the  full  Infor- 
mation of  communities  are  to  be  protected, 
more  can  be  expected  from  autonomous  news 
staffs  than  from  empire  builders  mainly  con- 
cerned with  other  businesses  in  other  places. 

Prank  Munsey  was  a  turn-of-the-century 
Maine  Yankee  who  learned  how  to  buy,  sell, 
and  liquidate  newspapers.  In  1903  he  said: 
"In  my  Judgment,  it  will  not  be  many  years — 
five  or  ten  perhaps — before  the  publishing 
business  in  this  country  will  be  done  by  a  few 
concerns — three  or  four  at  most." 

Munsey  was  wrong.  It  is  taking  longer.  But 
he  did  his  best  to  hasten  the  day  and  when 
he  died,  another  kind  of  publisher,  the  Kan- 
san  William  Allen  White,  wrote  In  his  Em- 
poria Gazette: 
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"Frank  Munsey,  the  great  publisher  Is 
dead.  Frank  Munsey  contributed  to  the  jour- 
nalism of  his  day  the  great  talent  of  a  meat 
packer,  the  morals  of  a  money  changer,  and 
the  manners  of  an  undertaker.  He  and  his 
kind  have  almost  succeeded  in  transforming 
a  once  noble  profession  into  an  eight  per 
cent  security.  May  he  rest  In  trust." 

Munsey  was  a  piker.  It  is  now  a  15-percent 
security. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  Congress  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  limited  time  left  for  final  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  issue  of  the  automobile 
emission  control  standards  for  the  up- 
coming 1978  model  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  today  a  discus- 
sion of  this  timing  problem  and  the  need 
for  swift  enactment  of  an  environmen- 
tally and  economically  balanced  sched- 
ule of  such  auto  emission  standards  as 
contained  in  a  March  30,  1977,  speech  by 
my    colleague,    Congressman    John    D. 
DiNGELL  of  Michigan. 
The  Clean  Am  Act  and  Automobiles:  Bal- 
ancing  Environmental,   Energt   Conser- 
vation, AND  Consumer  Protection  Objec- 
tives 

(By  Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell) 
I  am  sincerely  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  yotu-  Air  Pollution  Control 
Association  government  affairs  seminar  to- 
day. Your  scheduling  of  this  conference  and 
the  subject  matter  could  not  be  more  timely 
when  one  views  the  current  Capitol  Hill  at- 
tention to  clean  air  Issues.  Whoever  picked 
this  date  Is  to  be  complimented — and  I 
wish  to  thank  Richard  Grundy  for  his  timely 
and  kind  invitation  to  speak. 

You  will  recall  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acted  overwhelmingly  last  year  in 
voting  224  to  169,  to  adopt  our  amendment 
which  at  that  time  was  referred  to  as  the 
Dlngell-Broyhlll  (Train)  amendment.  It  was 
so  named  because  the  auto  emission  stand- 
ards In  the  amendment  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  a  full  year  earlier  by 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Administrator  Russell  Train. 

My  good  friend,  Russ  Train,  who  of  course 
has  now  left  EPA  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Carter  administration,  perhaps  did  not 
realize  how  accurate  and  on  the  mark  he  and 
his  staff  was  back  in  1975  when  he  passed 
auto  recommendations  on  to  the  House  and 
Senate  subcommittees  holding  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

That  was  a  full  two  years  ago.  The  auto 
emission  Issue  remains  unresolved  although 
several  of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
striving  to  settle  the  score  this  year.  It  has 
to  be  done  and  done  soon  regarding  automo- 
tive mobile  source  clean  air  standards  and 
other  related  automotive  issues  affected  by 
the  law. 

Maybe  I  really  don't  need  to  mention  it 
to  this  seminar  today,  but  for  the  record  the 
auto  manufacturing  cycle  Is  about  to  be  in- 
terrupted if  certain  legislative  bodies  on  the 
hUl  do  not  act  promptly.  The  1978  model 
year  cars  begin  production  In  mid-summer 
but  at  the  same  time  that  is  to  occur,  If  Con- 
gress sets  a  new  auto  emission  schedule  into 
law  with  a  signature  from  the  White  House, 
the  auto  Industry  has  to  begin  applying  for 
EPA  certification  of  the  1979  model  year  cars. 
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And,  automakers  and  their  su 
be  well  Into  engineering 
and  later  year  autos. 

This  truly  sounds  like  a  repeafc 
were  last  year  when  Jim 
our  numerous  supporters  were 
gently  to  get  the  1976  Clean 
ments  bill  on  the  floor  of  th 
the  Senate  was  not  pushing 
faster.    You   will    recall    the 
delays  the  amendments  of  las 
went   before   the   full   House 
chance   to   work   Its   will   and 
original  emission  amendment 

Both    House    and    Senate 
with  Jurisdiction  of  the  clean 
took  Rll  of  1975  to  hold  hearing 
sessions  for  what  became  the 
Amendments  of  1976.  It  was  I 
in  1976,  before  either  Chamb^^ 
mlttee — Interstate  and  foreign 
the  House  and  Public  Works  In 
truly  got  started  into  the 
atory  process  on  the  respective 
these  were  both  comprehensive 
verslal  bills  dealing  with  the 
a  major  portion   of   t:ils 
mental  concern  and  with  the 
of  major  industry  and  Its  many 
nesses  and  all  the  people  they 

But,  delay  after  delay  besel 
and  Senate  bills — delays  that 
pointed   reason    for   occurring, 
committee  reported  its  bill  in 
and  the  Commerce  Committee 
out  March   18,   1976 — but  the 
then  began.  It  was  not  until 
deadline   for   authorization 
when  the  Commerce  Committed 
the  old  bill  reported  the 
accompanying  committee  repor  t 
of  the  house  for  action. 

Then  the  long  hot  summer, 
for  full  House  and  full  Senati 
clean  air  Bill  of  1976  began 
terminal  case.  As  It  turned  out 
dead.  Late  in  the  summer  th 
of    1976,    after    automotive 
tables  had  been  screwed  back , 
action  occurred  and  finally 
started.  But,  the  House  action 
ofr  again,  and  finally,  on 
auto  emission  vote  occurred 
Broyhlll  (Train)  in  the  success 

It  was  to  no  avail.  The 
House  conferees  caved  in  to 
and    voted    In    conference    to 
almost  was  the  original  Sena^ 
auto  emission  control  scheduli 
that  Jim  Broyhlll  and  I  were 
point  as  much  too  stringent 
been  devastating  to  the 
tion's    energy    finances    and 
Nation's  consumer  pockets,  am 
Improve    air   quality    from 
when  compared  to  Dlngell-; 
theless,  the  Senate  took  up 
report  and— well— the  rest  is 

Now.  there  are  no  luxuries 
ness    in    the    Congressional 
year.   The   Nation— its  econom 
er.'? — cannot  afford  such  delays 
1976  this  time.  We  must,  and 
and  everyone  of  you  In  this 
work  as  effectively  as  you  can 
action   on   the   auto   emission 
are  numerous  industries  both 
Indirectly  involved  in  auto 

The    Dlnsell-Broyhlll/Rlegle 
emission    standards    pending 
today   carry   the  same   wei^ihti 
arpuments  for  their  enactmen ; 
emission  schedule  of  last 
House  adopted.  The  emission 
bill    this   year,   H.R.   4444   and| 
mobile  source  emission  control 
of  1977.  are  Just  slightly  more 
still   achievable   by  automaker  i 
our     successful     Dlngell 
standards  of  1976. 

Thus,  our  new  schedule  is 
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vlronmentally  sotmd.  It  has  been  carefully 
and  tediously  worked  out  with  input  by  cer- 
tain technicians  of  the  administration,  the 
engineers  from  foreign  and  domestic  auto 
manufacturers,  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Engineer  and  Counsel. 

I  want  you  to  know,  and  also  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  administration,  the  public 
and  the  press  to  know;  that  we  have  literally 
stripped  from  every  available  document  we 
know  of  all  the  facts  pertinent  to  automotive 
issues  confronted  in  the  clean  air  law  and 
pending  legislation. 

By  thorough  research  and  analysis  we  have 
been  able  to  conclude,  with  several  other 
participating  groups  who  now  support  our 
legislation,  H.R.  4444  and  S.  919,  that  oiur 
bill  contains  emission  levels  to  provide  the 
best  possible  mix  of  environmental  controls, 
energy  conservation  goals  and  the  assurance 
of  the  production  of  fuel  efficient  autos, 
along  with  keeping  consumer  purchase  and 
maintenance  costs  in  check  so  autos  will  be 
affordable. 

The  emission  schedule  in  our  legislation  is 
Indeed  balanced — it  is  reasonable — it  is  as- 
suredly believed  to  be  sufficient  for  public 
health  protection — it  will  help  produce  im- 
proved fuel  economy  gains  in  autos — and  the 
automakers  will  have  the  technology  to 
achieve  the  standards  each  year  so  that  the 
so-called  bottom  line  pollution  control  levels 
will  be  reached  by  1982. 

The  urgency  which  demands  final  congres- 
sional and  White  House  action  within  Just  a 
few  weeks  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1978 
statutory  standards  are  unattainable. 

Certain  congressional  sponsors  of  extremely 
stringent  standards  have  said.  "Well,  Volvo 
can  do  it,  why  can't  the  others?" 

Volvo  did  not  meet  the  statutory  stand- 
ards and  could  not  have  been  certified  by 
EPA.  Volvo  representatives  have  testified  to 
the  fact  that  their  car  could  not  be  certified 
to  statutory  standards.  In  the  Just  completed 
congressional  hearings  In  the  House  health 
and  environment  subcommittee,  Volvo's  Dan 
Werben,  manager,  project  engineering  and 
development,  testified  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion on  th?  Volvo  technology — and  I  quote — 

".  .  .  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  very 
low  emission  figures  which  have  recently 
been  quoted  for  the  Volvo  Lamda-Sond  sys- 
tem are  the  average  results  from  the  four 
4,000-mile  certification  test  vehicles  with  4- 
cyllnder  in-line  engines. 

"It  should  also  be  noted  that  during  the 
50,000  mile  durability  portion  of  the  EPA  test 
procedures,  the  durability  vehicle  equipped 
with  Lamda-Sond  exceeded  the  statutory 
limits,  according  to  the  Federal  certification 
procedure.  Thus,  we  could  not  have  been 
certified  to  the  statutory  emission  levels." 

Volvo  went  on  to  testify — and  I  quote — 

"Volvo  has  recommended  that  U.S.  exhaust 
emission  levels  be  set  at  0.9/9.0/2.0  grams 
per  mile  for  HC,  CO  and  NOi  respectively  for 
model  years  1978  through  1982." — End  of 
quote. 

No  congressional  sponsors  of  auto  emission 
legislation  are  pushing  for  statutory  stand- 
ards the  next  model  year  nor  is  anyone  that 
we  know  of  In  the  administration.  It  is  wide- 
ly agreed,  we  believe,  that  the  statutory 
standards  truly  are  not  necessary  at  any 
point  In  the  next  several  years.  We  believe 
the  schedule  in  our  legislation  to  be  the 
most  acceptable  and  balanced. 

Oxir  bill  would  continue  the  current  1977 
model  year  standards  of  one-point-five  hy- 
drocarbons, fifteen -point-0  carbon  monoxide, 
and  two-polnt-0  grams  per  mile  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  through  model  year  1979.  The  1978 
auto  certification  by  EPA  at  those  levels  is. 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  completed.  Gov- 
ernment and  auto  makers  assumed  those 
levels  would  be  in  law  for  the  coming  model 
year. 

This  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  statu- 
tory standards  were  dropped  by  Congress 
during  last  year's  deliberations.  Additionally 
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the  lead-time  engineering  and  planning  for 
the  1979  model  cars  has  been  lost  so  the  1977 
standards  likewise  must  be  established  for 
1979. 

In  1980  under  Dlngell -BroyhiU/Rlegle- 
Grlffln.  we  tighten  down  the  standards  for 
two  years  with  a  90  percent  reduction  re- 
quired for  hydrocarbons,  point-four-one;  a 
tighter,  60  percent  reduction,  carbon  mono- 
xide standard  of  nine-point-0;  and  we  re- 
tain the  oxides  of  nitrogen  level  at  two- 
point  0  grams  per  mile  NOx.  That's  for  1980 
and  1981.  It  is  important  that  these  stand- 
ards be  set  at  least  for  two  years  at  a  time. 

We  believe  our  documentation  solidly  sub- 
stantiates these  standards  for  1980  and  1981. 

Allow  me  to  elaborate. 

We  have  established  the  point-four-one  HC 
standard  as  early  as  1980  in  response  to  con- 
cerns about  hydrocarbon  emissions  general- 
ly— even  though  calculations  using  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  methodology  show 
that  this  will  change  the  health  impacts  by 
less  than  1  percent. 

This  minimal  change  is  because  California 
cars  in  the  area  where  the  photochemical 
oxidant  problem  is  acknowledged  to  be  most 
serious,  are  already  meeting  and  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  more  stringent  standard. 

Present  estimates  for  manufacturers  Indi- 
cate that  the  fuel  economy  penalty  of  a 
point-four-one  HC  standard  in  1980  is  be- 
tween 2  percent  and  10  percent.  I  continue 
to  be  concerned  that  this  is  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  these  slight  gains  in  air  quality.  How- 
ever, of  the  three  pollutants,  automotive  HC 
emissions  are  strongly  implicated  in  smog 
formation;  and  if  any  clean-up  should  be 
accelerated,  it  is  agreed  that  HC  control  is 
probably  the  priority. 

The  revision  to  the  ultimate  CO  standard 
is  based  on  recent  data  that  Indicates  that 
the  original  three-polnt-four  grams  per  mile 
standard  is  not  needed  for  health  reasons. 
Technical  data  shows  that  three-way  catalyst 
systems  may  have  great  difficulty  attaining 
both  low  NO«  levels  and  the  three-polnt-four 
grams  per  mile  CO  standard.  On  the  health 
side,  there  is  Increasing  evidence  that  a  nine 
gram  per  mile  standard  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  protect  public  health. 

The  State  of  California  has  recently  de- 
cided that  a  carbon  monoxide  standard  of 
nine  grams  per  mile  is  sufficient  for  Its  needs. 

Before  completing  my  discussion  on  our 
new  standards,  I  must  comment  on  the 
serious  concern  that  is  held  regarding  the 
three-way  catalytic  converter.  This  device, 
that  Is  not  in  mass  production,  shows  some 
sign  of  being  able  to  achieve  somewhat  lower 
emission  levels  than  those  currently  in  effect. 
The  three-way  converter,  planned  to  be 
placed  on  some  new  cars,  is  to  be  combined 
with  an  overall  complex  system  of  emission 
control  devices  which  may  not  have  durabil- 
ity even  for  the  EPA  50,000  mile  certification 
test. 

There  is  no  indication  though  that  the 
motorist  would  have  incentive  to  have  the 
three-way  catalyst  repaired.  Also,  there  Is  the 
question  of  the  availability  of  repair  services 
for  the  device  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  Federal  fleet  emission  stand- 
ards. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  three-way  con- 
verter win  require  excessive  amounts  of 
rhodium  at  this  stage  of  its  development. 
Rhodium  is  a  rare  and  expensive  metal,  a 
by-product  of  platinum  whose  only  known 
sources  in  any  amounts  today  are  South  Afri- 
ca and  the  USSR.  These  are  questionable 
source?.  This  is  a  fact  that  could  lead  to 
short  supplies  of  rhodium,  especially  in  con- 
sideration of  mass  produced  vehicles,  ten 
million  a  year. 

The  final  emission  level,  thus  the  stand- 
ards that  would  become  statutory  in  1982 
model  year  under  Dingel-Broyhlll/Rlegle- 
Griffin,  is  the  change  in  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
While  the  point-four-one  HC  standard  and 
the  nlne-point-0  standard  for  CO  continues 
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through  1982  and  beyond,  our  bill  permits 
EPA  the  authority  to  set  the  NOi  standard 
in  the  range  of  one  to  two  grams  per  mile. 
This  appears  to  be  the  range  that  will  xiltl- 
mately  represent  a  balance  of  fuel  economy 
and  air  quality  goals. 

Factors  to  be  considered  In  determining 
the  ultimate  Nd  Include  technical  availa- 
bility and  practicability,  impact  on  fuel  con- 
sumption, and  cost  of  compliance.  If  these 
factors  determine  that  the  NOx  standard 
should  be  revised  upwards  toward  two- 
point-0  grams  per  mile,  the  revision  will 
occur  if  It  will  not  endanger  public  health. 

Also  the  Administrator  may  grant  a  waiver 
up  to  two-point-0  grams  per  mile  NOt  for 
innovative  technology  that  is  shown  to  be  ex- 
tremely fuel  efficient  and  if  the  waiver  up- 
wards to  two-polnt-0  would  not  endanger 
public  health.  I  cite  the  dlesel,  the  CVCC, 
stratified  charge,  and  lean  burn  as  some 
examples. 

Also,  our  basis  for  this  Nd  standard  be- 
ginning in  1982,  to  range  from  one-  to  two- 
polnt-0  grams  per  mile,  is  due  to  the  con- 
tinued debate  over  what  level  of  control 
oxides  of  nitrogen  Is  needed  for  health  rea- 
sons— and  because  of  the  concern  that  a  final 
standard  for  NOx  that  may  be  too  stringent 
could  preclude  a  number  of  technologies  I 
have  Just  mentioned  that  show  real  promise 
of  achieving  both  air  quality  and  fuel  econ- 
omy improvement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  original  1976  Dlngell/ 
Broyhlll  (Train)  bill  offered  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance among  the  objectives  of  air  quality  and 
full  economy  Improvement,  minimized  cost 
and  stable  auto  employment.  It  appears  that 
the  new  proposal  we  .sponsor  is  technologi- 
cally achievable  and  offers  good  balance. 

I  will  further  cite  that  another  analysis 
that  has  contributed  to  the  auto  emission 
debate  is  the  three-way  Interagency  analysis 
produced  at  my  request  last  Congress  by  the 
EPA-Pederal  Energy  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

That  Is  the  April  8.  1976  document  that 
showed,  without  a  doubt,  that  the  original 
Dlngell -Broyhlll  (Train)  standards  of  last 
year  were  far  more  advantageous  when  com- 
pared to  the  great  fuel  penalty  and  higher 
consumer  costs  associated  with  the  House 
committee  or  Senate  committee  standards  of 
1976. 

The  analysis,  which  berime  widely  quoted 
in  ovu:  debate,  pinpointed  that  there  would 
be  no  statistically  significant  air  quality  Im- 
provements under  the  House  committee  or 
Senate  committee  stringent  standards  when 
compared  to  Dlngell-Broyhlll. 

Because  our  revised  Dingell-Broyhlll/Rle- 
gle-Oriffin  bill  this  year  only  slightly  tightens 
up  on  the  standards,  but  still  not  to  the 
unnecessary  stringent  degree  of  the  current 
Senate  committee  bill,  nor  the  bill  pending 
in  the  House  Health  Subcommittee;  we  can 
determine  that  the  fuel  saving  advantages 
and  consumer  cost  saving  advantages  of  our 
new  emission  schedule  remains  the  better 
and  most  balanced  choice  for  the  Nation's 
overall  best  Interest. 

And,  they  are  environmentally  sound,  thus 
fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  our  current  effort  we  have  requested 
of  the  Carter  administration  an  update  of 
the  1976  analysis  to  include  our  revised 
emission  schedule  and  compare  it  with  other 
pending  emission  schedules  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  along  with  last  year's  defunct 
conference  report  standards. 

Our  fear  Is  that  our  request  for  the  up- 
date Is  getting  crossed-up  in  the  attempt 
within  certain  agencies  of  the  administration 
to  produce  environmental  recommendations 
to  the  Whtle  House,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  accomplished.  But.  we  in  Congress  are 
most  anxious  for  that  Interagency  analysis 
we  requested  to  be  fully  completed  for  com- 
mittee and  full  House  and  Senate  fioor  con- 
sideration. 

In  our  pending  request  we  have  again  asked 
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that  the  air  quality,  fuel  economy  and  con- 
sumer cost  comparisons  be  made.  A  pre- 
mature document  did  arrive  Inadvertently 
on  the  Hill  earlier  during  a  Senate  Environ- 
mental Subcommittee  clean  air  hearing.  The 
document  was  incomplete  as  it  did  not  con- 
tain the  air  quality  and  health  impact  data. 
However,  from  the  fuel  economy  and  con- 
sumer cost  data,  it  is  determined  that  again, 
the  original  Dlngell-Broyhlll  standards  of 
1976,  were  more  advantageous  in  fuel  and 
consumer  savings  than  other,  tighter 
schedules. 

Both  the  current  and  advanced  automobile 
technology  cases  in  the  incomplete  docu- 
ment, which  had  a  date  of  February,  1977 
on  it,  gave  our  original  standards  the  edge. 
One  of  the  major  advantages  for  our  sched- 
ule under  that  study,  and  which  we  believe 
would  be  true  for  the  revised  Dingell-Broy- 
hill/Rlegel-Grlffin  UAW  schedule,  is  that  defi- 
nite fuel  savings  would  result. 

For  example,  our  schedule  saves  the  dlesel 
engine,  a  known  energy  saver  with  poten- 
tial for  an  over  20  percent  fuel  economy  Im- 
provement in  the  Federal  fleet  of  cars.  That's 
an  engine  technology  that  m\ist  not  be  put 
out* to  pasture  due  to  too  stringent  auto 
emission  standards. 

One  standard  for  one  of  the  pollutants 
has  to  be  discarded  and  It  Is  a  standard  that 
does  not  appear  in  our  legislation.  That  is 
the  original  statutory  point-four  NO,  stand- 
ard, upon  which  there  has  been  great  con- 
troversy. Analytical  data  to  date  does  not 
prove  point-four  NO,  Is  necessary  to  control 
emissions  from  automobiles  and  It  severely 
penalizes  fuel  economy.  It  is  contained  in 
the  House  bill  under  consideration  by  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  would  estab- 
lish point-four  NO,  as  early  as  1981.  That 
must  be  defeated. 

The  Senate  committee  has  wisely  dis- 
carded point-four  NO,  as  a  standard  for 
the  near  future. 

Congressman  Broyhlll  and  I,  when  we  first 
worked  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill, 
sought  to  produce  a  complete  bill  capable 
of  being  enacted  on  its  own.  If  necessary, 
dealing  directly  with  only  mobile  source 
emission  control  Issues. 

Therefore,  we  have  included  several  pro- 
visions dealing  with  different  segments  of 
the  automotive  industry.  These  sections  of 
the  bill  are  Intended  to  preserve  a  com- 
petitive situation  and  thus  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the 
Independent  businessman. 

Specific  provisions  address  the  "after 
market"  parts  Industry  as  well  as  the  thou- 
sands of  independent  repair  and  maintenance 
stations  upon  which  we  all  depend. 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  Included  a  pro- 
vision which  has  diminished  competition  in 
the  automobile  aftermarket  and  which 
threatens  to  have  an  even  greater  anti- 
competitive effect  in  the  near  future. 

Our  bill  would  provide  that  the  mainte- 
nance instructions  must  include  notice  to 
consumers  that  they  might  have  their  serv- 
ice performed  at  Independent  service  cen- 
ters. It  would  also  reduce  the  warranty  to 
18,000  miles  or  18  months  so  as  to  lessen 
the  anticompetitive  effect  and  reduce  con- 
sumer cost. 

Another  section  of  H.R.  4444  and  S.  919 
concerns  language  substantially  similar  to 
that  which  the  House  and  Senate  enacted  last 
year  to  provide  for  high  altitude  auto 
emission  performance  adjustments.  This  is  to 
assist  constuners  and  auto  dealers  in  high, 
mountainous  regions  of  the  country  where 
certain  adjustments  are  necessary  for  per- 
formance of  the  car  and  meeting  auto  emis- 
sion standards. 

Our  legislation  Is  a  complete  package  deal- 
ing with  mobile  source  issues.  Depending  on 
progress  of  the  House  subcommittee  time- 
table and  full  Commerce  Committee  action, 
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and  progress  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  other 
cosponsors  and  I  will  be  seeking  to  amend 
the  comprehensive  clean  air  legislation  where 
it  deals  with  mobile  source  provisions. 

It  appears  now  that  neither  the  f\Ul  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
nor  the  Senate  floor  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  on  the  comprehensive  bills  until 
after  the  upcoming  congressional  district 
work  period,  April  7  through  April  17.  Ac- 
tion must  move  swiftly  upon  our  return  to 
the  Capitol. 

The  point  will  soon  oe  reached  when  the 
determination  will  have  to  be  made  by  auto- 
makers regarding  whether  or  not  they  will 
begin  production  this  summer  of  1978  models. 

Likewise,  in  Congress,  the  determination 
soon  will  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  comprehensive  bill  or  a 
bill,  like  H.R.  4444  and  S.  919,  to  deal  with 
the  urgent  Issues  of  automotive  emission 
controls  and  other  mobile  source  provisions. 

There  can  be  no  dilatory  tactics  Imposed 
on  clean  air  legislation  this  year  such  as 
the  legislation  suffered  last  year.  If  there 
are,  the  other  cosponsors  and  I,  and  those 
supporting  our  efforts,  will  be  carefully  ccm- 
slderlng  an  auto  only  bill  and  methods  to 
achieve  Its   enactment. 


DR.  ARIE  J.  HAAQEN-SMTT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  giant  has 
passed:  Dr.  Arie  J.  Haagen-Smit,  the 
biochemist  whose  love  of  life  and  the 
organisms  that  inhabit  the  Earth,  led 
him  to  discover  the  cause  of  smog,  died 
in  Pasadena.  Calif.,  on  Thursday, 
March  17. 

This  noble  man  preferred  a  life  of 
scholarly  research  at  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  where  he  taught  for 
34  years  imtil  his  retirement  in  1971.  But 
in  1950,  his  intellectual  curiosity  and 
concern  for  his  environment  led  him  to 
discover  the  interrelationship  of  hydro- 
carbon and  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  their 
byproduct — smog. 

Additionally,  Dr.  Haagen-Smit  Identi- 
fied the  oil  and  automobile  industries  as 
the  major  source  of  smog,  and  challenged 
them  to  correct  this.  He  was  thus  thrust 
centerstage  into  the  political  arena 
where  he  was  to  be  a  prime  mover  in  the 
struggle  to  control  airborne  pollutants 
and  clean  the  air  we  breathe. 

In  1968  he  became  a  member  of  the 
California  Motor  Vehicles  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board,  the  precursor  to  the  State 
Air  Resources  Board  and  served  as  its 
chairman  until  1973.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  sets  air 
quality  standards  for  the  Nation,  the 
National  Air  Quality  Criteria  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions  for 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr. 
Haagen-Smit  also  served  on  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution  in 
1970.  Combining  the  skills  of  the  scien- 
tist with  the  concerns  of  the  humanitar- 
ian, Dr.  Haagen-Smit  earned  the  respect 
of  ally  and  adversary  alike  in  his  quest 
and  received  niunerous  awards  from  his 
contemporaries  in  recognition  of  his 
service.  We  will  miss  him. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
two  articles  that  more  full3 
this  remarkable  man's  accom]  tlishments 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mai  :h 
Abie  J.  Haagen-Smit,  76,  Die  i; 
Scientist.  Pollution  PpE 
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Pasadena,  Calif. — Dr.  Arle  J. 
who  discovered  how  smog  Is  form^ 
tried  to  force  the  oil  and  auto 
clean  up  urban  air,  died  Thursd4y 
at  his  home.  He  was  76. 

His  laboratory  creation  of  smc^ ; 
California  Institute  of  Technoli  igy 
a  breakthrough  In  the  understan  ling 
sunlight    acts    on   pollutants    t< 
brown  haze  that  often  blankets 

The   biochemist  had   been   111 
years  with  cancer  of  the  colon 
parently  spread  to  his  lungs, 
Berry,  spokesman  for  Caltech. 

Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  retired  from 
1971,  after  having  taught  and  conducted 
search  there  for  more  than  20 

After  discovering  how  smog  Is 
turned  his  efforts  toward  gettldg 
and  petroleum  industries  to  b\  ild 
cars  and  refineries.  His  efforts  we 
attempts  to  discredit  his  work 

"I  felt  I  was  competent  in  chimistry 
not  In  government,"  he  once  said 
the  Job  had  to  be  done.  I  never 
from  anything." 

He   Joined   the   Motor  Vehicle! 
Control  Board  which  became 
state   Air   Resources   Board,   and 
chairman  until  1973. 

He  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
sets  air  quality  standards  for  the 
National  Air  Quality  Criteria  Advisory 
mlttee    for    the    Environmental 
Agency.  He  was  also  a  member  c 
mittee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emission 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
former  President  Nixon's  Task 
Pollution  In  1970. 

A  native  of  Utrecht,  The  Nethtrlands 
Haagen-Smlt  graduated  from  the 
of  Utrecht  and  received  a  Ph.D. 
1936  he  lectured  at  Harvard,  thjen 
Joined    the    faculty    at    Caltech, 
taught  until  his  retirement. 

He   is  survived  by  his  wife 
children,  and  a  sister. 
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(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

Think  of  Him  When  Sky  Is 
Sweet 
(By  Al  Martinez) 

"We  will  always  have  some 
said,    coughing   and   trying    to 
there  are  so  many  more  good 

The  battle  for  clean  air  has 
and  difficult  for  the  man  who 
tended  to  flght  a  war  in  the 

All   that   Dr.   Arle   Haagen-Sm 
tended  to  do  was  Indulge  his 
wanted  to  know  why  trees  grov 
they  died. 

As    a    biochemist,    life    was 
Interest — its  beauty  and  Its 

And   then   one   day,   as   a   frle<id 
he  stepped  out  of  his  ivory  tower 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology 
and   discovered  air  pollution. 

That  was  more  than  a  quarter 
ago.  It  has  never  been  the  same 
they  call,  with  some  irony,  '■th( 
smog." 

He  was  abruptly  taken  from 
ambience  of  his  scientific 
chaotic  public  arena  at  a  time 
were  no  winners  on  the 

Environmentalists  fought  hin 
same  ferocity  as  private  industi  y 

"It  was  f*.  case,"  says  Haagen 
"of  being  handed  your  own  death 
There  was  simply  no  point  in 
anyone." 
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His  simile  has  some  chilling  aspects.  The 
Holland-born  scientist,  winner  of  all  but  the 
Nobel  Prize — and  there  isn't  one  In  ecology — 
Is  a  dreadfully  111  man. 

A  serious  lung  condition  that  causes 
spasms  of  coughing  has  sapped  his  strength 
and  confined  him  mostly  to  his  quiet  and 
lovely  home  on  a  tree-lined  street  of  Pasa- 
dena. 

But  It  has  not  clouded  the  mind  or  crimped 
the  humor  of  the  "gentle  European,"  nor  has 
it  dampened  his  optimism. 

What  Dr.  Haagen-Smlt,  the  man  they  call 
"Haggy,"  did  back  in  1950  was  discover  the 
sources  and  processes  of  air  pollution  and 
create  them  In  a  test  tube. 

No  one  had  done  that  before  ("Although 
someone  would  have  done  it  eventually,"  he 
says  modestly),  and  the  subsequent  atten- 
tion was  life-changing. 

Haagen-Smlt  not  only  laid  out  In  scien- 
tific prtaciple  what  smog  is — hydrocarbons 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen — but  also  pointed  a 
finger  at  who  caused  it.  The  prime  sources, 
he  told  the  world,  were  the  oil  and  auto- 
motive Industries.  Then  he  waited  for  their 
reaction. 

"At  first,"  he  said,  "they  were  very  quiet." 
Haagen-Smlt  leaned  back  in  a  contour  chair 
and  stared  at  the  ceiling,  half-smiling, 
remembering. 

"Then  they  laughed  at  me  and  tried  to 
discredit  me."  He  brought  the  chair  forward 
to  face  his  interviewer.  "Then  there  was  a 
war  .  .  ." 

He  entered  that  war  reluctantly.  To  be  a 
hero,  and  a  target,  in  the  environmental 
movement  had  not  been  the  gentle  Euro- 
pean's intention. 

"But  I  suppose,"  he  mused,  "It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  fly  to  catch  the  fl3rpaper 
either.  If  you  know  what  I  mean." 

Such  was  the  Impact  of  his  discovery  that 
Haagen-Smlt,  then  a  professor  of  biology  at 
Caltech,  was  to  become  in  1968  chairman  of 
the  California  Air  Resources  Board,  a  post  he 
held  until  1973,  and  a  leader  in  the  flght  for 
clean  air. 

That  the  air  remains  polluted,  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  it  was  27  years  ago,  is  no  cause 
for  distress,  he  says.  What  matters  to  him  Is 
that  "the  show  Is  on  the  road." 

"We  will  always  have  some  bad  days,"  he 
said,  coughing  and  trying  to  smile.  "But 
there  are  so  many  more  good  days  now  .  .  ." 
Arte  Haagen-Smlt  Is  76.  He  recevled  his 
Ph.D.  In  chemistry  in  the  Netherlands  and 
came  to  the  United  States  for  the  flrst  time 
in  1936  to  lecture  at  Harvard. 

A  year  later  he  was  Invited  to  Join  the 
faculty  at  Caltech.  and  was  there  until  his 
retirement  in  1971. 

His  primary  concern  was  biochemistry.  "I 
was  interested  In  the  problems  of  nature,"  he 
would  tell  a  reporter.  "Why  does  a  plant 
grow?  Why  does  a  fly  have  red  eyes?" 

It  was  an  Interest  based  In  his  youth.  He 
remembers  running  through  the  fields  of 
Holland,  picking  flowers  and  trjring  to  de- 
termine what  they  were. 

"My  Interest  was  in  life,"  he  said,  "and  in 
the  chemical  processes  that  sustain  it." 

That  Interest  was  expanded  In  1949  to  in- 
clude air  pollution.  The  compelling  force,  he 
says  simply,  was  curiosity. 

"No  one  could  miss  smog  in  those  days," 
Haagen-Smlt  said.  "I  felt  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  out  what  it  was.  And  so  I 
began." 

The  result  was  what  some  have  termed 
"Haagen-smog" — that  Is,  air  pollution  in  a 
test  tube.  He  had  Isolated  the  recipe  for 
"goop  In  the  air." 

The  first  announcement  of  his  achieve- 
ment was  carried  inconspicuously  In  the 
press,  and  was  greeted  Initially  with  only 
passing  Interest. 

To  Haagen-Smlt,,  pollution  was  an  affront 
to  beauty,  a  stinking  cloud  that  rolled  across 
the  landscape  every  afternoon.  But  to  most  It 
was  a  Jack  Benny  Joke,  a  kind  of  Los  Angeles 
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symbol  that  no  one  was  taking  too  seriously 
back  then. 

The  mild  response  to  his  discovery  did  not 
trouble  the  slightly  built  Dutch  scientist.  He 
had  satisfied  his  curiosity. 

"As  far  as  I  was  concerned,"  he  said  In  a 
clipped  accent,  "it  was  then  up  to  others  to 
do  the  dirty  work.  I  went  back  to  the  lab- 
oratory." 

He  was  not  to  remain  in  peace  much 
longer,  however.  The  industries  he  had 
named  as  major  polluters  were  beginning  to 
react. 

"They  said  my  work  wm  not  scientific," 
Haagen-Smlt  said,  never  too  concerned  about 
their  efforts  to  discredit  him.  "But  major 
studies  which  cost  much  more  than  mine 
were  undertaken  and  they  all  reached  the 
same  conclusion." 

Then  he  added,  not  so  much  Immodestly  as 
factually  "You  can't  beat  the  truth." 

As  the  impact  of  his  discovery  grew, 
Haagen-Smlt  ("A  scientific  Don  Quixote."  an 
industrialist  once  sneered)  edged  into  cen- 
ter stage. 

Prom  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  scientific 
committee  he  stepped  up  to  the  state  level. 
Joining  the  new  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board — a  stepchild  of  his  discovery. 

It  was  an  uneasy  venture  Into  public  life. 
"I  felt  I  was  competent  in  chemistry," 
Haagen-Smlt  said,  sipping  water  to  control 
his  cough,  "but  not  in  government.  However, 
the  Job  had  to  be  done.  I  never  walk  away 
from  an3^hing." 

That  was  to  be  his  pervasive  philosophy 
over  the  next  several  years,  but  he  was  never 
at  ease  in  the  uncertain  environment  of  pub- 
lic formalities. 

"I  guess  I'm  Just  not  a  government  man," 
he  told  an  Interviewer  In  the  heat  of  one 
battle.  "You  can't  let  your  hair  down  In 
government,  and  they  can't  Just  look  at  me 
and  say,  'You're  getting  old.  Haggy  .  .  .'  " 

In  1968.  the  Motor  Vehicles  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  became  the  14-member  Air  Re- 
sources Board  and  Haagen-Smlt  was  Its 
chairman. 

The  battle  heated.  Industry  criticized  him 
on  one  hand  for  being  too  tough,  and  the 
environmentalists  were  on  him  for  being  too 
weak. 

But  the  shouters.  he  said  with  a  small 
shrug,  never  Influenced  him  one  way  or  the 
other. 

"They  got  awfully  excited,  but  I  Just  stayed 
quiet.  It's  better  not  to  talk  back.  You  always 
lose." 

What  Haagen-Smlt  was  doing  Instead  was 
approaching  the  top  men  In  the  petroleum 
and  automobile  industries  to  get  something 
done. 

"I  have  found."  he  said,  "that  it  does  no 
good  to  go  to  anyone  unless  he  Is  in  charge. 
All  a  company  president  has  to  do  to  get 
something  done  is  send  out  a  little  memo 

The  results  of  the  "little  memos" — and 
some  legislative  muscle — were  gratifying  to 
Haagen-Smlt,  and  he  is  quick  to  compliment 
both  Industries  for  the  actions  they  have 
taken  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

He  estimated  in  1953  that  they  were  each 
responsible  for  pumping  800  tons  of  pol- 
lutants Into  the  air  dally.  The  oil  Industry. 
he  points  out  now,  is  down  to  about  150  tons 
a  day  and  the  auto  Industry  down  to  300 
tons. 

"It  Just  proves."  he  says,  "that  if  you  give 
people  time  there  is  no  reason  to  be  pes- 
simistic. The  oil  and  auto  industries  learned 
that  .  .  ." 

Meanwhile,  pressure  was  mounting  for 
the  unwleldly  ARB  to  be  reorganized,  and  it 
was.  In  1972,  the  agency  was  reduced  from  a 
14-member  to  a  five-member  board. 

Haagen-Smlt,  who  had  retired  from  Cal- 
tech the  previous  year,  wanted  to  quit  the 
state  Job  too  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
continue — still  as  board  chairman. 

"Let's   face   It."   one   member   would   say 
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later.  "His  prestige  alone  was  holding  the 
whole  thing  together." 

Haagen-Smlt  reached  his  decision  to  stay 
by  facing  a  simple  truth.  "The  public  has 
a  right  to  clean  air.  Perhaps  I  can  help." 

Despite  high  praise,  an  increasing  number 
of  scientific  honors  and  the  best  of  motives, 
they  were  not  halcyon  days  for  the  soft- 
spoken  Dutchman. 

He  was  even  accused  of  letting  speakers 
ramble  on  too  long  at  public  meetings. 

To  such  criticism,  after  one  man  had 
talked  for  45  minutes.  Haagen-Smlt  replied. 
"He's  a  human  being.  He  would  feel  badly  if 
no  one  listened." 

That  attitude  continues  today.  "If  they 
are  public  meetings,"  he  asks  simply, 
"should  not  the  public  be  allowed  to  speak?" 

He  thinks  about  that  for  a  moment  and 
then  adds:  "My  work  was  not  so  perfect, 
but  I  did  the  best  I  could." 

At  the  time,  Haagen-Smlt  conceded  that 
perhaps  It  was  time  for  someone  else  to 
take  his  place  on  the  board — "someone  with 
the  ability  to  knock  heads  together  In  an 
acceptable  manner." 

Some  agreed,  some  didn't.  One  board 
member  liked  the  persuasive  style  of  the 
"foxy  grandpa."  A  national  magazine  said 
of  him,  "He  undoubtedly  knows  more  about 
airborne  pollutants  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world." 

Once  more,  however.  Haagen-Smlt  made 
his  own  decision,  and  that  decision  in  1973 
was  that  he'd  had  enough.  He  retired  from 
the  ARB. 

"I'm  Just  an  old  sailor."  he  said,  "who  Is 
fading  away." 

He  didn't  fade  far.  He  was  honored  at  an 
international  symposium  in  Geneva,  given 
the  prestigious  Smithsonian  Medal,  awarded 
the  $50,000  Alice  Tyler  Ecology  Prize  and 
the  Rhlneland  Award  for  Western  Europe — 
all  in  recognition  of  his  work  on  behalf  of 
clean  air. 

More  recently,  a  building  at  an  ARB  fa- 
cility In  El  Monte  was  named  after  Haagen- 
Smlt.  to  which  he  puckl&lily  observes, 
"Everyone  ought  to  have  a  pyramid." 

He  has  no  regrets  about  his  time  of  public 
service.  "They  were  exciting  years."  he  says 
softly,  "although  they  may  have  lasted  a 
little  too  long." 

Nor  does  he  regret  the  intensive  lab  work 
that  went  on  for  years  after  his  discovery, 
often  with  himself  as  the  guinea  pig  in  a 
smog  chamber  built  to  study  the  effects  of 
air  pollution  on  plant  life. 

Haagen-Smlt  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
notion  that  the  tests  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  critical  lung  ailment. 

He  said  then.  "Smog  is  an  aesthetic  and 
economic  nuisance  that  should  be  fought  as 
such.  Don't  believe  the  stories  that  death 
In  the  form  of  smog  stalks  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles." 

Illness  hasn't  changed  Haagen-Smlt's 
mind.  He  holds  to  the  original  contention 
and  adds,  "A  chemical  laboratory  is  never  a 
paradise  of  odors  and  chemicals.  Sometimes 
I've  had  the  skta  peel  off  my  hands  from 
chemicals,  and  I've  had  to  say  to  myself  'I 
must  be  more  careful."  " 

Is  he  satisfied  now  that  the  battle  for 
clean  air  will  one  day  be  won? 

Arle  Haagen-Smlt  leaned  back  In  his  con- 
tour chair  and  thought  about  It. 

"If  the  goal  Is  zero  smog,"  he  finally  said, 
we'll  never  reach  Jt.  There  will  always  be 
some  contamination.  But  our  air  on  the 
average  is  50';  cleaner  than  it  was  in  1970. 
We  have  made  progress. 

"From  now  on.  progress  will  be  slower,"  he 
added,  thumbing  absently  through  scientific 
Journals  on  a  table  at  his  side.  "The  flrst 
gains  are  always  easier.  The  battle  will  go 
on." 

His  own  battle  now  is  a  lonelier  one,  far 
from  the  noisy  public  arena,  in  a  chair  by 
a  window  on  a  sunlit  day.  He  flghts  the  war 
against  failing  health  with  the  love  of  his 
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wife,  four  grown  children,  and  six  grand- 
children. 

Beyond  that — beyond  the  solitary  nature 
of  his  struggle — he  has  become  a  towering 
figure  in  both  scientific  and  political  circles. 

Charles  Heinen,  an  executive  with  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  in  Detroit,  who  has  known 
Haagen-Smlt  as  adversary  and  friend  for  25 
years,  said: 

"He  was  once  my  Judge  and  Jury,  because 
I  am  an  automobile  company  man.  But  never 
did  I  doubt  his  competence,  integrity  or 
humanity.  Never  did  I  question  his  dignity. 

"All  that  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  Haggy 
Is  a  special  person  .   .   ." 

One  whose  concern  in  a  private  way  is 
what  his  concern  has  always  been  In  a 
public  way.  Life. 


METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 

COUNCIL        OF        GOVERNMENTS 
CELEBRATES  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    district    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
central  city  in  this  metropolitan  area, 
with  over  3  million  people  living  and 
working  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  its 
suburbs,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  al- 
ways been  a  proud  partner  in  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Coimcil  of  Govern- 
ments. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  today  the 
Council  of  Governments  observes  its  20th 
anniversary.  It  was  20  years  ago  this 
month  that  this  re.spected  organization 
was  founded  under  the  leadership  of  a 
District  of  Columbia  ofBcial  and  two  sub- 
urban officials  at  a  meeting  in  the  Dis- 
trict Building.  The  President  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, Robert  E.  McLaughlin,  joined  two 
suburban  officials  in  bringing  some  40 
local  officials  together  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  20  years  since,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  continued  its  participation 
in  COG.  Other  District  officials  have 
served  in  COG's  leadership  posts  right  up 
to  the  present.  Our  Mayor,  Walter  Wash- 
ington, has  served  as  the  president  of 
COG,  and  the  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council,  Sterling  Tuck- 
er, was  elected  to  two  terms  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  COG. 

This  participation  has  produced  re- 
wards for  the  District  of  Columbia.  COG 
has  helped  obtain  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  city  of  Washington  in  Federal  hous- 
ing funds.  Major  transportation  improve- 
ments in  expanded  bus  service  and  fringe 
parking  have  made  it  easier  for  our  citi- 
zens in  the  South  Capitol  Street  corridor 
to  get  to  and  from  work.  They  were  ac- 
complished through  a  special  COG  proj- 
ect. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  facing  a 
refuse  disposal  crisis  of  severe  dimen- 
sions when  its  officials,  working  with  their 
colleagues  in  three  suburbs,  established 
one  of  the  few  regional  sanitary  landfills 
in  the  Nation.  The  vehicle  for  solving  this 
extreme  problem  was  the  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments. 

As  the  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing the  city  of  Washington,  I  am  pleased 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  COG,  along  with 
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my  colleagues  in  this  body  from  the  por- 
tions of  suburban  Maryland  and  northern 
Virginia  which  combine  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  form  MetropoUtan  Wash- 
ington. Our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  rep- 
resenting Maryland  and  Virginia  also 
enjoy  membership  in  the  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  other  elected  officials 
and  the  news  media  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments  for  the  imique  and  ef- 
fective role  which  it  has  played  in  our 
behalf  over  20  years.  It  can  be  said  with 
accuracy  that  COG  is  the  reason  that  16 
cities  and  counties,  2  States,  10  Con- 
gresses and  6  Presidents  have  been  able 
to  cooperate  toward  a  better  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  for  all  of  us. 


VFW       VOICE        OF       DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP    PROGRAM    UTAH 

WINNER 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  the 
winning  script  from  the  State  of  Utah, 
as  delivered  by  Mr.  Richard  Martin 
Geiger  for  the  1976  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  program.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Geiger  and  commend  his 
essay  to  my  colleagues  for  their  consid- 
eration: 

VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram Utah  Winner 
(By  Richard  M.  Geiger) 

I  have  been  alive  about  eighteen  years 
now  .  .  .  The  United  States  of  America  have 
lived  for  two  himdred.  That's  Just  more  than 
ten  times  as  long  as  I  lived.  But  is  200  years 
so  long  in  the  life  of  a  nation?  Just  as  eight- 
een years  Is  only  the  beginning  of  my  life, 
two  hundred  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  the 
life  of  our  country.  The  eighteenth  year  of 
my  life  will  be  a  turning  point  for  me.  I  will 
begin  to  assume  the  responsibilities  this 
country  assigns  to  its  adult  citizens.  I  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  casting  my  vote 
In  the  next  election  for  President.  The  vote 
is  part  of  the  heritage  handed  down  to  me. 

I  will  use  that  vote,  and  other  channels  of 
democracy  to  help  Institute  necessary 
change,  for  as  in  the  flrst  years  of  my  life, 
the  first  years  of  my  country's  life  have  been, 
at  times,  turbulent.  Just  as  I  have  made 
mistakes,  and  will  continue  to  make  them, 
so  has  and  so  will  the  United  States.  But  It's 
my  responsibility  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  aspects  of  my  heri- 
tage that  I  believe  in.  It's  also  Just  as  im- 
portant to  try  and  rid  my  country  of  any 
aspects  I  feel  are  not  right.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  democracy,  and  no  other 
system  of  government  asks  as  much  from  its 
people. 

The  means  I  can  use  to  imput  my  voice 
into  this  democracy  are  all  parts  of  my 
heritage.  If  the  freedoms  of  speech,  religion 
and  press  are  violated  or  abused,  I  must  act 
to  preserve  that  heritage. 

Another  part  of  my  heritage  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  a  watch  for  violation  of 
others'  rights.  I  must  act  to  insure  against 
futiu-e  Kent  States  and  Watergates. 

At  times  I  will  be  a  dissenting  voice,  and 
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that,  too  Is  a  part  of  my  heritag 
of  our  nation  was  conceived  In 

In  striving  to  Improve  the 
we  must   all   never  forget  the 
the  past,  and  we  must  fight  to 
good  things  we  have.  In 
Thomas  Jeflersons  we  must  als<  i 
the  Joe  McCarthys  and  Richard 

Perhaps  Millard  Fillmore  said 
message  to  Congress  in  1850: 

"I  believe  no  event  would  be 
more    gratification    by    the 
United  States  than  the  amicable 
of  some  questions  of  difficulty 
for  a  long  time,  agitated  the  coiintry 

So  Jvist  as  my  life  Is  only  beglijning 
turn  my  eyes  to  my  past  then 
future,   so   must  all  Americans 
past  to  find  a  path  to  the  futun 
is  no  more  fitting  a  time  to 
this,  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
Declaration    of    our    Independer  ce 
we  celebrate  our  first  two  hundred 
must  look  forward  to  our  next 
years,  and  be  willing  to  lend  o^r 
the  molding  of  the  future  with 
and  energy  as  those  before  us. 
sure  that  we  will  be  around  to 
two  hundred  more  years. 
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Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  take  note  of  a  recent 
sented  by  Mr.  Young  H.  AUe:  i 
tendent  of  Robeson  County 
North  Carolina's  Seventh  Co^igressional 
District. 

Mr.  Allen's  remarks  specifically 
to  the  present  school  lunch  pipgram 
the    inequities    and    absui 
sometimes  result  from  it.  Whoever 
tion  Members  of  the  House 
the  school  lunch  program, 
following  article  will  be  informative 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore.  1 1  commend 
this  reading  to  my  colleagues 
School  Lttkches  for  ^^j. 
(By  Young  H.  Allen) 

One  of  the  most  perplexing 
school  operation  is  that  of 
free   or   reduced-price   school 
School  administrations  fully 
they  are  administering  a  prograr  i 
to  be  unfair,  unrealistic,  and  in 
detrimental  to  public  support  o 
schools. 

First,  let's  make  it  clear  that 
most  unanimous  agreement  thai 
needs  a  nourishing  meal  at  nooi  i 
his  body  and  mind  for 
place  during  the  school  day.  Thl; 
more  pertinent  today  than  in 
research  shows  that  fewer  child 
ting  a  good  breakfast,  partly  dui 
mothers,  and  partly  due  to  the 
all  during  the  day,  rather  thar 
stantlal  meals.  Therefore,  the 
is  a  wholesome  addition  to  the 
gram  and  is  here  to  stay. 

The   school   lunch   program 
years  ago  primarily  as  a  means 
of  surplus  agricultural  product  i 
not  only  to  serve  that  purpose 
the  nutritional  needs  of  miUio^is 
children  throughout  the  nation 
is  a  progrann  supported  and 
federal  government.  When  you 
receive  or  see  an  announcement 
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lunch  policy  adopted  by  yovir  county  or  city 
Board  of  Education,  you  are  only  seeing  a 
"rubber  stamped"  policy.  The  only  input  the 
local  boards  of  education  have  in  the  policy 
is  name  and  address  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  date  of  formal  adoption. 

The  policy  on  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
is  so  structured  as  to  encourage  some  par- 
ents to  certify  vmtruths  about  their  family 
income,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  founda- 
tions of  self-respect  and  wholesome  self- 
image. 

When  a  parent  files  application  for  his 
child  or  children  to  be  given  a  free  lunch,  the 
school  official  (principal)  will  notify  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  of  acceptance  or  denial  of  the  request. 
Schools  are  not  staffed  with  sufficient  person- 
nel to  make  in  depth  or  thorough  investi- 
gations, and  attorneys  advise  us  that  if  a 
child  should  be  denied  a  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch  without  Justifiable  cause,  the 
school  official  is  subject  to  a  personal  libel 
suit.  The  risk  is  hardly  worth  the  effort.  As  a 
result,  here  in  the  Robeson  County  Unit,  al- 
most 90  percent  of  our  school  children  re- 
ceive either  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch. 
The  10  percent  who  do  pay  the  full  price  are 
not  necessarily  those  most  able  to. 

The  problems  as  stated  above  seem  to  point 
out  an  impossible  situation  with  no  solu- 
tion. This  is  not  the  fact — there  is  an  an- 
swer. The  answer  is  simply — serve  every  stu- 
dent a  tax  paid  limch.  We  accept  the  premise 
that  a  midday  meal  for  developing  our  youth 
is  wholesome,  if  not  a  necessity.  If  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  all  children  ages  5-18 
for  seven  hours  of  the  day,  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  their  developing  minds,  then 
why  are  we  not  also  responsible  to  minister 
to  their  physical  needs  with  a  daily  nourish- 
ing meal? 

In  reality,  -there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch.  Someone  is  paying  and  possibly  the 
parents  who  do  send  money  for  their  child's 
limch  are  also  paying  through  taxes  for  many 
of  those  so-called  "free"  lunches. 

The  present  lunch  program,  while  serving 
a  good  purpose,  is  creating  mistrust  and  neg- 
ativism towards  the  public  school.  The  time 
has  come  when  a  positive  action  should  be 
faced  reasonably  by  serving  all  children  a 
noonday  meal.  Just  as  we  provide  them  an 
English,  math,  or  physical  education  cotirse. 

Such  a  change  can  come  about  only 
through  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 
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HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortunate,  in  southern  California,  to  be 
enriched  by  a  Jewish  repertory  company 
called  the  New  Artef  Players.  Named 
after  a  Yiddish  theater  ensemble  active 
in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  this  group  of 
actors,  writers,  designers,  and  musicians, 
led  by  Paul  Bennet,  its  administrative 
director  and  Armand  "Voile  as  artistic  di- 
rector, is  contributing  greatly  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  communities  it  reaches. 
In  the  most  exciting  manner,  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jewish  consciousness  are  pre- 
served and  fostered  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Jews  and  non-Jews  alike.  The  company 
performs  at  synagogues,  college  cam- 
puses, and  has  a  special  education  pro- 
gram for  children  which  is  presented  at 
public  schools. 

On  April  30,  1977,  the  New  Artef  Play- 


ers will  open  a  new  and  original  play  at 
Temple  Emmanuel  of  Beverly  Hills, 
titled,  "Passions,"  the  production  ex- 
plores Jewish  life  during  the  medieval 
period,  Jewish-Christian  relationships, 
and  the  roots  of  anti-Semitism.  The  date 
marks  the  1-year  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  "Survivors,"  a  chronicle  of  the 
emotional  aftereffects  of  the  European 
holocaust  of  World  War  II.  The  company, 
in  a  lighter  vein,  also  has  in  its  repertory, 
"The  Tales  of  Chelm,"  colorful  adapta- 
tions of  old  Eastern  European  folk  tales 
about  the  legendary  town  of  fools. 

I  am  happy  to  be  the  means  of  bringing 
this  exceptional  theater  group  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  so  that  we  may  join 
in  the  New  Artef  Players  anniversary 
celebration. 


A  SOLAR  ENERGY  BILL 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  solar  energy 
bill  which  provides  Incentives  to  both 
builders  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
units  and  to  taxpayers  who  install  these 
imits  in  their  homes. 

I  realize  that  more  than  60  similar  bills 
have  been  introduced  this  session  and 
I  am  happy  to  see  such  enthusiastic  sup- 
port among  my  colleagues.  However,  my 
bill  is  unique,  because  it  combines  both 
tax  credits  for  taxpayers  and  loans  to 
builders  to  form  a  package  that  will 
stimulate  the  growth  of  this  infant 
industry. 

Since  the  initial  cost  of  a  solar  heating 
and  cooling  system  is  high,  my  bill  pro- 
vides tax  credits  which  will  assist  tax- 
payers who  wish  to  make  this  purchase. 
Taxpayers  will  receive  a  credit  of  25  per- 
cent for  all  solar  energy  equipment  ex- 
penditures up  to  $8,000. 

Studies  show  that  those  who  wish  to 
build  homes  that  utilize  solar  energy 
may  have  diCBculty  financing  the  home. 
Consequently,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  loans  to  help  builders  fi- 
nance homes  that  use  solar  energy. 
Builders  may  obtain  low-interest  loans 
of  up  to  one -half  of  the  cost  of  installing 
solar  energy  equipment. 

The  Sun's  energy  is  inexhaustible  and 
consequently  can  provide  many  economic 
advantages.  If  only  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's buildings  are  heated  by  the  Sun,  30 
million  barrels  of  oil  will  be  saved  each 
year. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  bill  directs  its  aid 
to  the  solar  home  and  this  may  signifi- 
cantly conserve  energy,  since  25  percent 
of  our  Nation's  energy  is  consumed  by 
residences. 

Moreover,  the  future  price  of  fuel  is  an 
indication  of  the  great  economic  return 
from  the  use  of  solar  energy.  Rising 
prices  of  fuel  may  soon  make  solar  en- 
ergy the  most  practical  energy  source 
available.  Immediate  economic  Impact 
can  be  felt  as  this  burgeoning  industry 
provides  jobs  for  installers,  phimbers. 
carpenters,  and  other  construction 
workers  as  well  as  architects,  engineers, 
and  other  professionals. 
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Clearly,  the  Sun  is  a  great  untapped 
energy  source  and  it  will  become  more 
attractive  once  solar  energy  equipment 
installation  becomes  less  expensive  for 
both  builders  and  homeowners.  So,  by 
cutting  down  this  expense  my  bill  pro- 
vides help  where  it  is  needed  most. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  commemorated  the  59th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence.  This 
anniversary  is  a  celebration  of  heritage. 
But  it  is  just  as  importantly  a  rededica- 
tion  to  the  struggle  for  a  new  day  of 
freedom. 

Since  1940,  Lithuanians  have  lived 
under  the  repression  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Moscow.  They  have  withstood 
attacks  on  their  language,  their  religion, 
their  culture,  and  their  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberties.  They  have  witnessed  Soviet 
leaders  from  Stalin  to  Brezhnev  endorse 
international  agreements — the  latest  be- 
ing the  Helsinki  Final  Act — guaranteeing 
human  rights,  only  to  suffer  from  the 
systematic  denial  of  those  rights. 

Yet  they  are  no  less  strong.  Their  pa- 
triotism, their  strength  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  and  their  spirit  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory are  testimonials  to  people  through- 
out the  world  who  suffer  from  tyranny. 

On  January  28,  the  Lithuaniar  Ameri- 
cans of  Linden,  N.J.,  representing  many 
of  my  constituents,  adopted  a  resolution 
reaflBrming  these  beliefs.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  resolution  succinctly  and  elo- 
quently testifies  to  their  endurance  and 
their  unflagging  commitment  to  liberty. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  document  as 
an  official  part  of  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resoltjtion 

We,  the  Lithuanian -Americans  of  Linden 
and  vicinity  assembled  this  28th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1977,  at  the  Lithuanian  Liberty  Park 
Hall,  340  Mitchell  Avenue,  Linden,  New  Jer- 
sey, to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  independence,  do  hereby  state 
as  follows : 

That  February  16,  1977  marks  the  59th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  year-old  Lithu- 
anian State,  which  was  restored  by  the  blood 
sacrifices  of  the  Lithuanian  people  during 
the  wars  of  independence  of  1919-1920,  and 
recognized  by  the  international  community 
of  states; 

That  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  forci- 
bly occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940,  in  violation  of  all  the 
existing  treaties  and  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national law; 

That  while  so  many  countries  under  foreign 
colonial  domination  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  their  own  Independent 
states,  Lithuania  Is  still  exposed  to  the  most 
brutal  Rvissian  oppression  and  is  nothing 
more  than  a  colony  of  the  Soviet  Empire; 

That  although  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
programs  of  resettlement  of  peoples,  intensi- 
fied russiflcatlon,  suppression  of  religious 
freedom  and  political  persecutions,  continue 
in  its  efforts  to  change  the  ethnic  character 
of  the  population  of  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  In- 
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vaders  are  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  self-government 
and  the  exercise  of  their  human  rights. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 

That  we  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraw  its  military  forces,  administrative 
apparatus  and  the  imported  Russian  colo- 
nists from  Lithuania  and  allow  the  Lithu- 
anian people  to  govern  themselves  freely; 

That  we  demand  the  Immediate  release  of 
aU  Lithuanians  who  are  imprisoned  for  po- 
litical reasons  and  rellgiovis  reasons  and  who 
for  years  have  been  lingering  in  various 
Soviet  Jails  and  concentration  camps  or  kept 
in  psychiatric  wards; 

That,  meanwhile,  we  protest  against  the 
degradation  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  the 
Soviet  rulers  in  proclaiming  that  Lithuanians 
shall  be  grateful  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
"liberation"  and  that  we  further  protest 
against  the  corruption  of  the  minds  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  by  the  preaching  of  lies 
about  all  kinds  of  human  rights  In  occupied 
Lithuania  which  In  fact  do  not  exist. 

That  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  94th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  passage 
of  new  resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  relating  to  the  st4tus  of  the 
Baltic  states. 

That  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  Its  firm  posi- 
tion of  non-recognltlon  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation and  annexation  of  Lithimnla,  we  re- 
quest an  activation  of  the  non-recognltlon 
principle  by  stressing  at  every  opportunity 
m  the  United  Nations  and  other  Interna- 
tional forums  the  denial  of  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  to  Lithuania  and  other 
Baltic  States. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  United  States 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  our  state 
and  the  news  media. 

Edward  Podleckis, 
Secretary,  Lithuanian-American 
Council,  Linden  Division. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  L.  WILLIAMS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  many 
outstanding  contributions  of  Mr.  Ralph 
L.  Williams,  of  Los  Angeles.  As  one  of  Uie 
founders  of  the  Southwest  Comprehen- 
sive Medical  Corp.,  Mr.  Williams  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  corpora- 
tion's first  contract  from  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holics in  the  city's  southwest  area.  Soon 
after  this,  Ralph  Williams  was  chosen  to 
be  the  corporation's  first  executive  ad- 
ministrator. In  this  capacity,  he  secured 
the  corporation's  second  program,  the 
minidetoxlfication  treatment  and  re- 
ferral program,  set  up  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  alcohol  abusers  in  Greater 
Southwest  Los  Angeles. 

In  1972,  Mr.  Williams  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  chairman  of  the  Southwest 
Health  CovmcU.  Since  that  time  he  has 
negotiated  with  the  Los  Angeles  County 
board  of  supervisors  and  the  department 
of  health  services  to  remodel  the  South- 
west Health  Clinic. 

In  addition  to  these  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments, Mr.  Williams  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  black  Amer- 
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lean  in  California  to  actively  serve  on  the 
California  State  Alcoholism  Advisory 
Board. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Williams,  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  fight  against 
alcoholism  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
throughout  the  State  of  California. 


THE  QUIET  DEATH  OF  THE  "VIETNAM 
VETERANS  JOBS  PROGRAM 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Janu- 
ary, President  Carter's  announcement  of 
a  program  to  provide  200.000  jobs  for  im- 
employed  Vietnam  veterans  in  1977  and 
1978  received  banner  headlines.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  his  proposal,  as 
1  week  earlier  I  had  proposed  my  own  bill 
for  more  jobs  for  veterans.  What  I 
sought  was  a  special  provision  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  the  economic  recovery 
program,  so  that  the  terribly  high  rate 
of  unemployment  among  these  men  and 
women  might  be  reduced.  Both  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposal  and  my  pro- 
posal envisioned  providing  more  of  the 
public  service  jobs  created  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act — CETA — to  Vietnam  veterans. 
My  bill,  H.R.  2847,  would  have  required 
that  20  percent  of  all  the  new  jobs  be 
given  to  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans. 

Last  Tuesday,  however,  the  House  ef- 
fectively closed  the  door  on  such  a  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year.  It  did  so,  with- 
out fanfare  or  even  a  recorded  vote,  by 
approving,  without  any  special  provision 
for  veterans,  the  only  bill  that  could  have 
served  as  the  vehicle  for  providing  more 
public  service  jobs  for  Vietnam  veterans. 
Much  to  my  regret,  this  bill,  H.R.  2992, 
merely  extends  the  CETA  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1978  and  does  not 
amend  them  at  all. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  once  the 
White  House  announcement  was 
splashed  over  the  newspapers,  a  bare 
minimum  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  the  Vietnam  veterans  pro- 
posal would  be  enacted.  The  House  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Subcommittee 
held  only  one  hearing  on  the  matter,  on 
March  16,  and  at  that  hearing  it  heard 
only  one  witness,  Ernest  Green,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  understand  that  it  was  not  until  a 
short  time  before  this  hearing  that  the 
subcommittee  even  received  a  proposed 
bill  from  the  administration  embodying 
its  Vietnam  veterans  jobs  proposal.  In- 
cidentally, despite  all  of  the  newspaper 
commentary  that  the  administration 
proposal  would  provide  145,000  public 
service  jobs  to  Vietnam  veterans,  the  bill 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Rather,  it  would 
have  amended  the  law  to  establish  a 
"preference"  for  Vietnam  veterans  in 
filling  public  service  jobs,  and  the  145.000 
figure  was  to  be  only  a  "national  goal." 
But  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  did  not  see  fit  to  include  even 
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this  provision,  which  Is 
than  the  proposal  I  offered, 

Of    course,    the    adml 
stated  that  It  will  pursue 
Vietnam  veterans  with  all 
currently  at  its  disposal, 
committee  on  Employment 
has   Indicated   its   intention 
closely  the  problem  of 
among  veterans  and  to  find 
it.  I  support  both  of  these  efforts, 
hope  they  will  succeed. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
accord  the  problem  the 
serves,  and  I  am  certain 
proach  embodied  in  my  bll 
would  have  been  far  more 
providing  jobs  to  the  men 
who  served  In  our  Armed  ' 
the  Vietnam  war.  Thus  I  ami 
appointed  that  this  approaph 
adopted  now,  and  I  will 
forts  to  see  that  it  will  be  enicted. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VCtrE  ON 
H.R.    4477 


HON.  JIM  GUY  TU  IKER 


OF    ARKANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  JITATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  6, 
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Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker!  on  the  16th 
of  March  the  House  voted  t(  amend  the 
supplemental  appropriation;  bill  to  in- 
clude an  additional  $200  mi:  lion  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  those  poor  iamilies  who 
were  imable  to  pay  Incnased  home 
heating  bills  caused  by  the  ur  usually  cold 
winter.  I  voted  against  that  i  imendment, 
and  I  believe  the  people  of  my  district 
deserve  to  know  why. 

I  voted  against  this  progr  im,  because 
neither  on  the  floor  during  debate  nor 
since  that  time  have  I  found  anyone  who 
could  provide  details  about  h  )w  this  $200 
million  is  going  to  be  spent.  Even  the 
amount  of  money  going  to  each  of  the 
States  is  unknown.  The  best  answer  the 
Comunity  Services  Administration  can 
give  is  that  Arkansas  will  set  between 
$1.67  and  $1.86  million — over  a  10-per- 
cent variation. 

What  is  going  to  be  dore  with  this 
money  once  it  is  determinec  how  much 
each  State  gets?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Governors  of 
each  of  the  States  who.  in  t  le  words  of 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendirent,  "•  *  • 
would  then  decide  on  the  bes  way  to  dis- 
tribute the  funds  to  thoe  most  in 
need  *  *  * ."  The  Governor  of  my  State 
is  a  fine  individual,  as  I  am  sure  are  the 
Governors  of  the  other  49  States,  but 
they  are  not  charged  with  t  le  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  seeir  g  that,  "No 
money  is  drawn  from  the  T  reasury,  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law." 

Even  setting  aside  that  oljection.  the 
Governor  of  each  State  is  U  ft  to  decide 
not  only  what  method  to  use  n  distribut- 
ing these  funds,  but  also  to  decide  who 
gets  the  money  and  how  muc  i.  The  max- 
imum grant  is  $250  and  there  is  obviously 
not  enough  money  to  give  e,fery  eligible 
person  or  family  that  amount.  The  eli- 
gible elderly  In  Arkansas  are  »stlmated  to 
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number  365,000.  If  Arkansas  got  the 
maximum  amount  of  funds  each  of  these 
persons  could  get  just  over  $5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  this  body  Is 
more  concerned  about  the  effects  of  the 
unusually  cold  winter  we  have  just  gone 
through  than  I.  I  know  how  the  people 
of  the  Second  District  and  Arkansas  gen- 
erally suffered  both  physically  and  eco- 
nomically through  it.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  appropriating  $200  million  to 
be  spent  in  an  as  yet  undetermined 
fashion  is  going  to  be  of  any  real  assist- 
ance to  them.  For  that  reason  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 


April  6,  1977 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADOPTION 
ACT  OF   1977 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977' 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  introduced  the  Opportuni- 
ties for  Adoption  Act  of  1977  (H.R.  5550) , 
to  improve  the  prospects  of  adoption  for 
more  than  100,000  children  now  consid- 
ered unadoptable  because  of  the  lack  of 
clear  direction  and  objectives  in  our 
many  public  and  private  adoption  agen- 
cies. Many  of  these  are  "special  needs" 
children,  generally  defined  as  those  who 
have  not  been  adopted  due  to  their  age — 
usually  over  6  years — race,  ethnic  group, 
mental,  physical  or  emotional  disability, 
or  because  they  are  members  of  a  sibling 
group. 

For  those  who  could  not  attend  the 
April  4  Senate  hearings  on  the  compan- 
ion bill,  S.  961,  which  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Cranston,  I  am  placing  into  the 
Congressional  Record  today  an  article 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Mary  McGrory  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News.  Her  reporting  of  the  poignant  tes- 
timony of  several  adoptive  parents  of 
special  needs  children  provides  valuable 
insight  into  the  problems  of  the  present 
adoption  system.  I  recommend  this  ar- 
ticle highly  to  my  esteemed  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  and  to  all  those  interested 
in  helping  special  needs  children  find 
the  love  and  security  of  permanent 
homes: 

The  U.S.  Government  Shoth-d  Help  Saints 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

"You  really  are  absolute  saints,"  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston,  D-Callf.,  told  the  six  people  who 
were  seated  before  him  in  the  hearing  room. 

The  is  not  Romething  that  senators  usu- 
ally say  to  witnesses,  but  there  was  nothing 
usual  about  the  three  young  couples  who 
had  come  to  testify  about  his  adoption  sub- 
sidy bill — which  is,  incidentally,  opposed  by 
the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment because  it  would,  as  a  spokesman  said, 
"fragment  the  delivery  of  social  services." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  efiforts  of  the 
adoptive  parents  could  have  been  more 
"fragmented."  Red  tape,  Jurisdictional  tan- 
gles and  begrudged  Information  had  im- 
peded seriously  their  quests  to  become  par- 
ents of  children  nobody  wanted. 

The  three  couples,  one  from  Pennsylvania, 
two  from  Virginia,  had  persevered,  and  in- 
sisted on  taking  children  the  professionals 
regarded    as    unadoptable,    children    whose 


afflictions  ranged  from  sickle-cell  anemia  to 
functional  blindness,  deafness  and  severe 
emotional  disturbance. 

"My  admiration  for  you,"  Cranston  told 
them,  "is  matched  by  my  outrage  at  the 
bureaucracy,  so  I  find  it  hard  to  ask 
questions." 

Allen  and  Meg  Tucker  of  Great  Falls,  he  a 
cheerful  mathematics  professor  at  George- 
town, she  a  lively,  black-haired  former 
French  teacher,  have  adopted  Brian  and 
Jenny,  and  would  have  taken  two  more  if 
they  could  have  counted  on  some  outside 
financial  help. 

Jenny,  at  age  3  could  not  see  and  would  not 
talk  when  she  came  to  them.  She  also  had 
serious  birth  defects.  She  had  been  in  eight 
foster  homes,  taken  to  a  new  one  after  each 
of  the  numerous  operations  required  for  her 
eyes  and  her  deformed  hands.  The  sight  of  a 
suitcase  made  her  hysterical. 

Jenny's  medical  bills  were  so  high  that  the 
Tuckers  "seriously"  considered  giving  her  up. 
The  difficulty  was  that  Jenny  had  been  taken 
from  New  York  and  became  ineligible  for  the 
state's  adoption  subsidies  when  she  went  to 
Virginia.  Both  states  claimed  she  was  the 
other's  responsibility. 

Jenny  was  initially  diagnosed  as  retarded. 

Her  father  diffidently  took  the  microphone 
to  boast  to  Cranston:  "Despite  the  diagnosis 
of  retarded.  Jenny  is  now  at  the  top  of  the 
second  grade." 

Ruthann  and  Henry  Haussllng  have 
adopted  five  children,  all  but  one  of  them 
with  severe  physical  or  emotional  problems. 
They  are  black.  The  Haussllngs  are  white. 
Mrs.  Haussllng  is  the  president  of  the  local 
Council  for  Adoptable  Children. 

The  Flynns,  Laurie  and  Joseph  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  are  no  less  remarkable.  They  have 
five  children  of  their  own  and  acquired  five 
more,  including  one  9-year-old  black.  half- 
Vietnamese  boy,  adopted  "unexpectedly" 
during  the  Vietnam  baby  lift. 

They  insist  that  ther°  are  thousands  of 
other  Americans  who  are  dying  to  take  on 
the  challenge — and  rewards — of  taking  so- 
called  "difficult"  children  home  with  them 
for  good. 

Two  months  ago.  the  Flynns  tried  to  orga- 
nize a  modest  service  for  would-be  adoptive 
parents.  They  were  not  well  received  by  the 
professionals.  At  the  local  Children's  Bureau, 
Joseph  Flynn  said,  he  and  his  wife  were 
viewed  as  "somewhat  threatening."  Besides, 
the  prevailing  social  service  wisdom  Is  that 
children  who  have  been  In  foster  home  care 
for  three  years  are  unadoptable.  The  Flynns 
have  two  teen-age  boys  who  had  been  in 
foster  homes  for  six  years. 

What  emerged  from  the  touching  testi- 
mony was  a  pattern.  Children  are  sent  to 
foster  homes  almost  casually,  and  moved 
around — "bounced  around"  Is  more  like  it — 
to  whatever  is  available;,  then  often  for- 
gotten. Adoption  Is  still  a  rtTld  and  difficult 
procedure,  and  subject  to  wild  variations  in 
rules  and  standards  from  state  to  state. 

The  federal  government  currently  spends 
$700  million  to  provide  foster  care  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  Cranston  bill  would  authorize  $20 
million  in  its  first  year,  to  promote  adop- 
tion— impose  federal  standards,  provide  a 
subsidy  for  hard-to-place  children,  eliminate 
barriers  on  exchange  of  medical  and  personal 
information  between  states — and  would  re- 
train social  service  workers  to  think  adoption 
for  long-term  foster-care  children. 

Mrs.  Haussellng  reported  that  85  people 
tiirned  up  at  a  recent  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Council  on  Adoptable  Children  In 
Arlington.  But  there  is  one  social  worker  for 
adoption  cases  In  Arlington  County  and  the 
difficulties  of  making  the  necessary  "case 
studies"  prove  sometimes  Insuperable. 

The  three  couples  say  they  are  not  so  spe- 
cial In  their  desire  for  "special  needs  chil- 
dren." Cranston's  bill  would  make  It  possible 
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to  prove  It.  The  lack  of  administration  sup- 
port for  his  bill  does  not  deter  him.  HEW 
wants  to  delay  any  action  until  it  has  com- 
pleted its  welfare  reform  study. 

But  Cranston  believes  that  If  people  want 
to  be  saints,  the  federal  government  should 
not  only  allow  It  but  actively  encourage 
them.  The  way  It  Is  now  the  hard-to-place 
are  shuffled  around  Indefinitely. 

"That  only  aggravates  their  problems, 
doesn't  It?"  asked  committee  member  Don 
Rlegle,  D-Mlch.  The  answer  is  yes,  and  no- 
body disputes  It. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRUCE  CORWIN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bruce 
Corwin,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend,  and  whom  California  is  proud  to 
have  as  a  citizen,  will  be  honored  as  Man 
of  the  Year  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Tem- 
ple Israel  of  HoUjnvood  at  a  dinner  on 
April  27,  1977. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  all  of  the 
accomplishments  that  this  young  man  of 
37  already  has  to  his  credit.  Bruce  was 
bom  and  reared  in  Los  Angeles.  At  12, 
Bruce  was  president  of  the  student  body 
at  John  Burroughs  Junior  High  School. 
At  17,  Bruce  served  as  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School  student  body. 
Continuing  this  pattern  of  leadership, 
Bruce  held  the  presidency  of  his  senior 
class  at  Wesleyan  University  in  Con- 
necticut. In  1974,  he  completed  a  3-year 
term  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Wes- 
leyan University,  the  youngest  trustee 
every  named  to  the  board  in  the  144-year 
history  of  that  distinguished  institution. 
Bruce  also  became  the  youngest  presi- 
dent of  Temple  Israel  of  Hollywood  in  its 
50-year  existence,  serving  with  distinc- 
tion for  two  terms  in  1973  and  1974. 

At  the  age  of  30,  Bruce  Corwin  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  of  Metropolitan 
Theatres  Corp.,  the  third  generation  of 
his  family  to  be  involved  in  the  theater 
business.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Theater  Owners  of 
California,  and  of  the  Spanish  Pictures 
Exhibitors  Association. 

Despite  Bruce's  heavy  business  respon- 
sibilities, his  concern  has  always  been 
with  people  and  their  needs.  After  the 
disastrous  Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles  he, 
along  with — then — Councilman  Tom 
Bradley,  brought  into  existence  "People, 
Incorporated"  to  give  the  residents  of 
Watts  a  low-cost  movie  theater  and  en- 
tertainment center.  He  was  cochalrman 
of  the  NAACT"  Legal  Defense  Fund,  an 
Intern  and  later  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Coro  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  public  affairs  group.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Variety  Boys  Club  of  East  Los  Angeles, 
Bruce  has  been  Instrumental  In  helping 
the  club  award  annual  scholarships  to 
nine  young  men  to  finance  their  first  year 
In  college.  The  Spanish  Pictures  Exhibit- 
ors Association,  under  Bruce  Corwin's 
leadership,  also  malntahis  a  scholarship 
fund  for  meritorious  young  men  of  Mexi- 
can-American heritage. 
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Following  Mayor  Bradley's  election, 
Bruce  Corwin  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  mayor's  Blue  Ribbon  Committee 
of  40.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Fire  Commission  and  was 
subsequently  elected  president  of  that 
commission,  serving  for  two  terms.  The 
achievement  of  which  he  is  most  proud, 
as  president  of  the  fire  commission,  was 
the  increasing  of  paramedic  ambulances 
in  the  city  from  7  in  1973  to  35  In 
1976,  giving  Los  Angeles  the  largest  fleet 
of  paramedic  ambulances  In  the  world. 
He  now  serves  on  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
Paramedic  Commission,  to  coordinate  the 
program  throughout  the  county.  Bruce 
has  chaired  fund  drives  for  the  theatrical 
division  of  the  United  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund  since  1972,  and  also  occupies  the 
Western  U.S.  cochairmanship  of  the 
movie  industry's  annual  Will  Rogers  Hos- 
pital Fund. 

Bruce  Corwin  is  also  a  political  activist. 
He  held  a  top  leadership  post  in  the  Car- 
ter for  President  campaign  in  California, 
and  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  1976 
Democratic  National  Convention.  He  has 
been  a  campaigner  for  Innumerable 
Democratic  candidates  at  every  level 
from  local  to  national  office,  and  is  the 
newly  elected  southern  California  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee. 

Bruce  and  his  wife,  Tonl,  an  alumna 
of  USLA,  have  two  sons,  David  8,  and 
Daniel  5.  The  Corwin  family  deserves  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  coimtry 
at  large.  I  ask  the  Members  to  Join  me 
in  recognizing  the  many  contributions 
made  by  Bruce  Convin  to  his  commimity 
and  for  fellow  human  beings. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  prepared 
by  the  administration  along  the  lines 
of  President  Carter's  message  on  youth 
empl03rment.  I  am  joined  in  this  effort 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Perkins. 

This  legislation  has  three  parts.  The 
first  part  would  establish  a  National 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  simi- 
lar to  the  YACC  Act  which  passed  the 
House  last  session.  The  second  part 
would  establish  a  community  service  Jobs 
program  primarily  for  urban  areas.  The 
third  part  would  initiate  comprehensive 
emplo5Tnent  and  training  programs 
targeted  to  low-income,  unemployed 
youth,  including  innovative  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  will  consider  this  measure 
along  with  the  various  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  proposals  currently 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee intends  to  continue  our  series  of 
hearings  on  these  various  proposals  In 
order  to  obtain  Information  on  the  scope 
of  the  youth  unemployment  problem  and 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  solutions  sug- 
gested to  this  problem. 

We  will  be  hearing  testimony  from 
the  administration,  manpower  experts  of 
national  stature,  representatives  of  State 
and  local  government,  public  interest 
groups,  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  employment  and 
training  matters. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  Opportunities  to  act 
expeditiously  on  this  proposal  in  order 
that  young  people  may  be  enrolled  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


ANTARCTIC  CRIMINAL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Include 
offenses  committed  In  Antarctica  by  U.S. 
nationals  and  certain  foreign  nationals. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  on  which  I  serve, 
has  long  been  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  legislation  dealing  with  criminal  con- 
duct in  Antarctica. 

This  concern  arises  from  the  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  over  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation — the  civilian  organiza- 
tion most  heavily  Involved  In  Antarctic 
exploration. 

Presently,  the  United  States  has  five 
year-round  st&tions  on  the  Antarctic 
Continent  with  a  summer  population  of 
about  3,000  persons  and  a  winter  popula- 
tion of  about  300.  In  addition,  10  other 
coimtries  maintain  another  25  stations 
supporting  another  1,000  people  In  the 
simimer  and  400  In  the  winter. 

Aircraft,  traxcavators,  underground 
stations,  and  other  modem  devices — In- 
cluding a  nuclear  reactor — ^have  replaced 
sled  dogs  and  puptents. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  various  nations 
are  In  Antarctica  not  only  to  stay,  but  to 
multiply  their  efforts. 

With  the  increase  In  population,  as 
well  as  Improvements  In  safety  and  com- 
fort to  Antarctic  life,  comes  the  attend- 
ant Increase  In  social  Interrelationships. 
Whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  we  must 
face  up  to  some  of  the  grimmer  implica- 
tions of  such  Increased  interrelation- 
ships. 

Under  existing  conditions.  It  is  very 
doubtful  that  American  civilians  com- 
mitting a  crime  on  Antarctica  are  cov- 
ered by  U.S.  criminal  law.  However,  such 
a  person  would  still  enjoy  his  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  due  process  of  law. 
Thus,  a  person  who  commits  arson,  as- 
sault and  battery,  or  even  homicide,  may 
not  be  technically  criminal;  even  worse, 
restraining  such  a  person  who  commits 
such  an  act  may  constitute  a  violation 
of  his  right  to  due  process  of  law  and 
grounds  for  a  tort  action  for  assault, 
false  imprisonment,  or  false  arrest. 

Legislation  Is  needed  to  clear  up  this 
ambiguity,  to  help  deter  possible  crlml- 
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I  am  told  that  this  Is  the  only  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  Southeast  and  I 
am  confident  that  those  in  the  law  en- 
forcement profession  will  hear  more  of 
its  work  In  the  days  to  come.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  good  work  can  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere  as  a  valuable  tool  in  com- 
batting the  horrendous  rise  in  the  rate  of 
crime  in  these  United  States. 

Most  law  enforcement  centers  do  not 
have  the  capability,  equipment  or  prop- 
erty to  carry  out  the  program  which  is 
envisioned  for  this  facility.  Most  ha^e 
not  had  the  dedication  and  drive  of  those 
who  have  made  all  of  this  possible 
through  a  series  of  legislative  acts,  land 
swaps,  and  an  upheaval  of  plans  that 
started  with  a  modest  dream  and  re- 
sulted in  a  new  classroom  center  and  a 
sophisticated  firing  range. 

The  academy  is  to  draw  recruits  from 
a  six  county  area.  Including  local,  county 
and  municipal  law  enforcement  oflftcers. 

In  addition  to  the  police  standards  and 
training  commission  recruit  course,  spe- 
cialized and  advanced  training  will  be 
offered  to  officials  throughout  the  State 
along  with  courses  for  civilians. 

It  is  a  remarkable  facility  consisting 
of  a  15.000-square-f  oot  building  equipped 
with  four  large  classrooms,  laboratories, 
library,  and  dark  room. 

One  classroom  is  outfitted  as  a  motel 
room  to  simulate  crime  scenes  enabling 
instructors  to  place  students  In  an  active 
situation,  rather  than  using  a  podium 
to  teach  investigation  techniques. 

OflQcIals  of  the  facility  are  excited 
about  the  concept  for  Its  firing  range.  It 
provides  not  only  the  conventional  range. 
but  also  two  pistol  or  defensive  training 
ranges. 

I  am  told  that  It  will  enable  fire-don't- 
fire  situations  where  an  officer  is  con- 
fronted with  a  man  with  a  gun  or  a 
woman  with  a  baby  situation  to  test  the 
response. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  very  personal  ref- 
erence, the  center  recognizes  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known  and  In 
whose  honor  the  library  at  the  academy 
Is  named.  He  was  the  late  Frank  Stouta- 
mlre  whose  family  gave  $25,000  to  Lively 
for  law  enforcement  training.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  was  in  keeping  with  the  man  and 
his  beliefs. 

Frank  Stoutamire  served  35  years  in 
the  Leon  County  sheriff's  office,  61/2  as 
a  deputy,  and  28  V2  as  sheriff.  That  would 
have  been  enough  of  a  contribution  for 
anyone  but  upon  his  retirement,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  over  the  Talla- 
hassee Police  Department  as  Its  chief. 
For  the  next  15  years  he  served  In  that 
office,  again  a  model  of  administration 
for  his  fellow  law  enforcement  officers. 

His  50  years  of  service  are  not  only  a 
landmark  in  law  enforcement  for  Its 
length  but  for  Its  quality.  Frank  Stouta- 
mire was  a  leader  who  inspired.  It  was 
never  by  force  nor  intimidation,  but  by 
example  and  inspiration,  that  he  led  and 
became  a  legend  in  law  enforcement  in 
his  own  time. 

Might  I  add  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  he  inspired  to  do  just  a  little  better, 
to  try  a  little  harder,  to  contribute  a  little 
more.  He  was  a  remarkable  person,  a 
beloved  friend,  a  loving  father  and  fam- 
ily man,  and  will  always  live  as  an  In- 
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splratlon  to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved 
him. 

Everything  about  this  new  facility  is 
remarkable.  Not  only  will  it  make  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  area  It 
serves,  but  in  a  larger  sense  its  contribu- 
tions will  be  In  demonstrating  what  can 
be  done. 

To  all  those  who  have  played  a  part 
In  establishing  the  center  I  express  my 
congratulations.  To  all  those  Interested 
in  law  enforcement  education,  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  new  concept  and  facil- 
ity. It  is  my  hope  that  it  Is  the  fore- 
ruimer  of  many  more.  If  so,  it  will  sur- 
pass all  of  the  dreams  of  so  many  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  a  reality. 


JAMAICA  FALLING  TO  CASTRO'S 
SUBVERSION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent weeks  there  has  been  Increasing 
speculation  about  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishment of  diplomatic  and  trade  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  One  of  the 
claims  made  by  supporters  of  such  a 
move  Is  that  the  Cuban  Communists 
have  long  ceased  to  export  revolution  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  Is  totally 
misleading  and  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  many  nations  In  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  Even  In  our  own 
country,  the  Cubans  have  supplied  train- 
ing and  other  support  for  the  Weather 
Underground,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  PALN, 
and  other  terrorist  groups. 

Castro  has  also  targeted  the  English- 
speaking  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America.  The  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley  of  Ja- 
maica has  veered  sharply  to  the  left 
and  has  become  alined  with  the  Cuban 
Commimlsts.  Manley  has  declared  a 
"state  of  emergency,"  and  jailed  and  oth- 
erwise harassed  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
site Jamaican  Labour  Party.  This  has 
given  rise  to  the  fear  that  Manley  may 
be  planning  an  AUende-style  "auto- 
coup." 

During  1976,  prior  to  the  elections, 
Manley  received  considerable  support 
from  U.S.  Castrolte  media  figures  such 
as  Daniel  Schechter  of  Boston  and  ad- 
mitted propagandist  Saul  Landau,  suc- 
cessor to  Orlando  Leteller  as  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy.  A  special  attrac- 
tion for  the  Manley  circus  was  an  ap- 
pearance by  CIA  turncoat  Philip  Agee 
who  had  stopped  off  In  Moscow  possibly 
to  obtain  "research"  materials. 

The  distinguished  journalist  and  com- 
mentator M.  Stanton  Evans  has  written 
a  highly  perceptive  analysis  of  the  politi- 
cal degeneration  of  Jamaica  and  Its  rush 
toward  communism.  As  Mr.  Evans  has 
pointed  out  In  his  Human  Events  article, 
while  America's  attention  has  been 
turned  toward  the  Middle  East.  Africa 
and  Europe,  "a  Red  wind  Is  rising  In 
Jamaica." 

I  commend  Mr.  Evans'  article  to  the 
urgent  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
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Red  Wind  ik  Jamaica 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

WhUe  the  attention  of  American  diplomats 
is  focused  on  problems  In  far-off  Africa,  the 
United  States  has  massive  trouble  brewing  In 
Its  own  back  yard. 

To  wit :  The  Island  nation  of  Jamaica,  sit- 
ting athwart  the  sea  lanes  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  Is  rapidly  being  converted  into  a 
Marxist  police  state.  Given  its  commanding 
posture  In  the  Caribbean,  and  Its  key  Im- 
portance as  a  source  of  bauxite  and  alumi- 
num, a  pro-Communist  Jamaica  would  pose 
a  major  strategic  danger  to  the  United  States. 

The  facts  are  slow  in  penetrating  the 
American  media,  but  those  available  so  far 
suggest  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley  is 
following,  almost  to  the  letter,  the  course 
pursued  by  Salvador  AUende  In  Chile.  And 
Manley  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his 
political  model  is  the  Communist  state  di- 
rectly to  the  north  In  Cuba. 

Jamaica  by  all  accounts  is  swarming  with 
Cuban  operatives,  as  many  as  3,000  by  one 
estimate.  Many  of  these  are  members  of  the 
Cuban  secret  police,  engaged  in  training 
Marxist  cadres  in  Jamaica.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral hundred  Soviet  "advisers"  are  present  on 
the  island.  A  triangular  exchange  of  students 
is  reportedly  occurring  among  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Jamaican  intelli- 
gence types  are  being  trained  in  Cuba  and 
Guyana. 

As  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave  reports  in  a  re- 
cent Newsweek,  Manley's  electoral  power  de- 
rives in  part  from  "the  direct  support  of 
Cuba's  secret  ser\'lce,  the  Direccidn  General 
de  Intelligencia  (DGI) ....  Cuba  has  the  big- 
gest embassy  in  town,  and  two-thirds  of  Its 
staff  are  said  to  be  DGI  agents.  Cuban  air- 
liners shuttle  in  and  out  at  all  hours,  load- 
ing and  unloading  crates  and  people  with  no 
questions  asked  and  no  records  kept." 

Manley  flaimts  his  Marxist  sympathies,  ap- 
parently stemming  from  a  meeting  with 
Castro  back  in  1975.  During  an  Interview 
with  Izvestia,  Manley  praised  the  Soviets  for 
their  "rich  experience  lu  building  a  new  so- 
ciety," talked  of  selling  aluminum  and  baux- 
ite to  East  European  Communists,  and  said 
"we  are  actively  supporting  the  national 
liberation  movement  of  the  African  people 
and  fully  approve  of  the  fraternal  aid  of 
friendly  Cuba  to  the  Angolan  people." 

According  to  Jamaican  refugees,  internal 
opposition  to  Manley's  People's  National 
party  Is  being  systematically  rooted  out  or 
silenced  by  a  variety  of  strong-arm  tech- 
niques. An  emergency  order  is  in  effect  that 
permits  detention  of  troublesome  opponents, 
and  some  500  of  these,  including  many  lead- 
ing backers  of  the  opposition  party,  are  now 
in  jail.  In  addition,  the  refugees  tell  of 
mounting  vandalism  and  violence,  gerry- 
mandering of  electoral  districts,  and  efforts 
to  control  the  Jamaican  media. 

These  tactics  helped  Manley  win  48  of 
60  seats  in  the  Jamaican  parliament  last 
December,  and  he  has  proceeded  since  then  to 
consolidate  increasing  power  in  his  own 
bands.  In  a  particularly  AUende-llke  move, 
he  is  organizing  a  "people's  militia"  that  will 
outnumber  the  Jamaican  regular  army  and 
police  forces  put  together.  Also,  Jamaicans 
trained  by  Cuban  Intelligence  are  being  de- 
ployed to  "politicize"  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  Manley's  behalf. 

True  to  the  Marxist  model,  Manley's  gov- 
ernment has  been  working  steadily  to  take 
control  of  economic  life  as  well.  U.S.  alumi- 
num companies  operating  in  Jamaica  will 
henceforth  be  51  per  cent  controlled  by  the 
government,  the  banks  are  in  process  of 
being  nationalized,  smaller  private  businesses 
are  also  being  taken  over.  People  travelling 
out  of  the  country  are  not  permitted  to  take 
more  than  $60  with  them. 

All  of  this  comes  on  top  of  disruptive 
economic  measures  recounted  on  these  pages 
a  year  ago  (Judge  Wannlskl,  "Dismantling 
an  Island  Paradise,"  Human  Events,  March 
20,  1976).  These  include  punitive  taxes  (60 
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per  cent  on  $12,500  of  annual  income),  a 
money-losing  Jamaican  airline,  rent  roll- 
backs, price  controls,  harassment  of  build- 
ers, landlords  and  professionals  and  what 
amounts  to  a  program  of  land  confiscation. 

The  predictable  result  of  this  activity  is 
that  Jamaica  Is  experiencing  serious  eco- 
nomic problems.  SkUled  professionals  are 
leaving  the  island;  according  to  one  estimate, 
as  many  as  one-third  of  the  doctors,  one- 
half  of  the  lawyers,  and  a  majority  of  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs  have  left.  Foreign 
capital  is  understandably  reluctant  to  come 
in,  and  tourism,  scared  off  by  the  increasing 
violence,  has  dropped  off  to  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  its  previous  level. 

As  almost  always  occurs  In  such  situations, 
Manley  blames  his  problems  not  on  his  own 
policies,  but  on  the  American  CIA,  thereby 
using  his  self-created  emergency  to  push 
the  country  even  further  into  Marxism.  As 
he  put  It  to  Isvestia,  "imperialism  bears  the 
main  guilt  for  all  the  economic  difficulties, 
for  the  exploitation  and  suppression  and 
robbery  of  natural  resources  of  Jamaica  and 
other  developing  countries,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  are  speaking  out  for  a  new 
world  order.  .  .  ." 

In  short:  While  we  direct  our  energies  else- 
where, a  Red  wind  is  rising  In  Jamaica. 


CAMPAIGN  MAIL  DISCARDED 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
would  be  safe  to  guess  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  heard  from  his  con- 
stituents about  problems  with  their  mail 
service.  My  own  constituents  write  and 
call  frequently — and  more  than  5,000 
residents  of  Beaverton,  Oreg.,  once  sent 
me  a  petition  to  protest  plans  of  the 
Postal  Service  for  downgrading  their 
post  office. 

Among  the  complaints  made  against 
the  Postal  Service  In  my  district  were 
those  alleging  that  third-class  campaign 
mail  was  discarded  last  fall  even  though 
It  proved — upon  recovery  from  a  trash 
heap — to  have  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  made  a 
thorough  investigation  but  concluded  the 
"trashing"  of  deliverable  mail  was  all 
inadvertent,  and  the  problem  was  mln- 
iscule. 

Now,  however,  the  postal  district  man- 
ager for  Portland  reveals  that  he  did, 
indeed,  have  a  problem,  and  that  cam- 
paign mail  was,  indeed,  discarded.  This 
is  troubling.  Inasmuch  as  some  local  elec- 
tions were  so  close  that  they  could  have 
been  decided  by  the  presence — or  ab- 
sence— of  mailed  campaign  literature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  a  news  story  from  the 
Oregonian,  published  April  1,  1977,  In 
Portland,  Oreg.,  which  I  believe  demon- 
strates how  seriously  we  must  review, 
this  year,  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  While  correc- 
tions are  said  to  have  been  made  In  Port- 
land, we  should  pay  heed  to  the  district 
manager's  comment  that  discarding  of 
deliverable  mail  "Is  nothing  unique  to 
Portland." 

The  article  follows: 
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Some  Political  Letters  Said  Possibilt 

JtTNKED 

Portland  Postmaster  Benjamin  Luscher 
told  The  Oregonian  Thursday  that  as  much 
as  2  percent  of  properly  addressed  and  deliv- 
erable political  mall  could  have  been 
destroyed  by  postal  officials  at  the  time  of 
last  November's  general  election  in  Oregon. 

Several  political  candidates  have  com- 
plained that  some  of  their  mailings  were  de- 
stroyed as  undellverable  maU,  even  though 
they  were  properly  addressed. 

Until  Thursday,  Luscher  and  other  postal 
officials  had  contended  that  they  could  find 
no  instances  In  which  deliverable  third-class 
mail  had  been  destroyed.  Luscher  attributed 
most  of  the  undelivered  mall  to  outdated 
maUing  addresses,  mailings  to  apartment 
houses  without  listing  apartment  numbers  or 
mailings  to  homes  from  which  former  occu- 
pants had  moved. 

But  Thursday,  he  told  The  Oregonian :  "We 
knew  that  we  had  a  small  error  rate  of  about 
2  per  cent,  and  we  knew  there  was  some  of 
this  type  of  mail  (third-class  and  political 
mall)  going  to  our  waste.  ...  A  few  pieces 
slipped  through  our  quality  control.  But  this 
is  nothing  unique  to  Portland." 

He  said  the  Postal  Service's  quality  control 
system  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the 
1976  general  election  period.  "Now  the  opera- 
tion is  just  about  99.99  per  cent  pure." 

On  a  Channel  2  television  newcast  Thurs- 
day night,  Luscher  told  reporter  Dean  Jones : 

"I'd  known  for  at  least  six  months  when 
this  started  that  we  had  a  real  problem,  and 
I  didn't  realize  prior  to  that  it  was  such  a 
high  percentage  rate  of  mail.  But  since  then. 
we  have  expanded  our  quality  control  and 
we  have  reduced  this  to  practically  nothing." 

At  the  time  of  the  general  election  mail 
problem,  Jones  scrounged  one  of  the  mall 
dumps.  He  said  of  the  1,000  pieces  of  third- 
class  mail  he  retrieved,  100  of  the  pieces 
proved  to  be  properly  addressed  and 
deliverable. 

Jones  added  he  has  since  been  Informed 
by  Jim  Finch,  assistant  postmaster  general, 
that  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  destroyed  third- 
class  mail  in  Portland  may  have  been  prop- 
erly addressed  and  deliverable. 


HEROES  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  recently  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  about  the  In- 
creasingly high  cost  of  environmental 
protection  to  the  working  people  of  this 
Nation.  Although  the  need  to  protect 
our  quality  of  life  in  the  physical  en- 
vironment is  certainly  great,  there  is  also 
an  important  responsibility  to  improve 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
our  people.  As  shown  In  this  article, 
projects  are  being  delayed  and  canceled 
on  questionable  environmental  groimds 
while  our  imemplojTnent  increases  and 
production  declines.  As  Alaska's  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Homer,  Alaska, 
I  again  call  for  the  need  to  strike  a 
balance  between  environmental  protec- 
tion and  the  production  so  Important  to 
our  survival  as  a  nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  this  article 
and  join  with  me  In  the  effort  to  reach 
this  balance : 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Heroes  of  ths 
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Jack  B.  Welnsteln,  a  federal 
In  Brooklyn,  decided  last 
hasn't  been  enough 
work— only  4,043  pages — on 
eral  oil  and  gas  leases  off 
August.  So  he  voided  the  $1.1 

A    few    days    before, 
Cecil    Andrus,   an   Idaho 
canceled  the  sale,  scheduled  foi 
oil  and  gas  leases  In  the  lower 
Alaska.    He    plans    an 
geological  "review"  of  this 
lease  sales  scheduled  by  the 
ministration. 

If  we  go  back  a  little  furthei 
Injunction  granted  against 
$116  million  TVA  hydroelectric 
the  Little  Tennessee  Blver  by  a 
In  Cincinnati  on  grounds  that 
a    little    fish    called    the 
darter. 

And  before  that  there  was 
Seabrook    nuclear    power    pro 
Hampshire,  first  approved  by 
and  then  held  up  by  an  EPA 
over  some  implied  threat  to 
still  pending  in  Washington 

Then  there  was  the  prcposet: 
Dlckey-Llncoln     hydroelectric 
Maine's  Upper  St.  John  River 
controversy    over 
that  It  would  threaten  30 
plant  called  the  Furbish 
fore  that,  Appalachian  Power's 
River  hydroelectric  project  in 
North  Carolina,  was  scotched 
declared  the  river  a  "wiidemc^s 

Then  there  are  those  oil 
Utah   and   Colorado.    They 
panned    out   economically, 
some  time  before  we  know  for 
they     too    are    stalled     on 
grounds.  Finally,  there  was  tha 
parowlts  coal  fired  electric 
scrapped  last  year  by  the 
proposed  to  build  it.  D\u:lng  th  '. 
project    was    being    considerep 
costs  Increased  sevenfold  to  a 
billion  and  the  utilities  spent 
paperwork  alone.  In  that  casi 
black-footed   ferret,   the 
several  other  species  in  the 
project   that  supposedly   wouHi 
threatened. 
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The  Ideas  that  man  should 
turb  the  environment  for  his 
that  after  eons  evolution  shall 
the  most   insignificant  specie; 
again  vanish,  that  nothing  sh^l 
until  the  most  remote  danger  tc 
ment  Is  resolved  through  an 
process,  are  responsible  for 
economic   losses   represented 
projects.  It  may  be  time  to  i 
truly  a  rational  way  to  address 

It  Is  certainly  time  to  ask 
can  honestly  believe  that  the 
ages  now  besetting  the  nation 
of  a  lack  of  natural  resources, 
ask  whether  the  heroes  of  the 
talist  movement — the  men  an( : 
blithely   damage   the    future 
millions    of    American    workefs 
families  on  dubious  grounds—  are 
as  their  admirers  think. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  THlJ  MINIMUM 
WAGE 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLBNBORN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES1  STTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Mr.  Si  eaker,  as  we 
In  Congress  and  the  people  g^e  represent 
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worry  about  our  3  million -plus  young 
people  who  are  unable  to  find  jobs,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards  is 
moving  to  increase  the  minimum  wage. 
Whatever  good  may  be  said  of  the  mini- 
mum wage,  we  need  only  to  look  at  sta- 
tistics to  see  that  as  the  minimum  wage 
goes  up  so  does  unemployment  among 
teenagers  and  young  adults. 

We  can  also  look  around  us.  Seldom 
do  we  find  young  people  bagging  our  gro- 
ceries. When  we  go  shopping  or  out  to 
eat,  we  wait  to  be  served;  and  getting  our 
prescriptions  or  our  groceries  deUvered 
to  our  homes  is  a  part  of  the  past.  These 
jobs — jobs  that  give  people  a  chance  to 
get  experience  and  to  learn  good  work 
habits — are  simply  disappearing. 

What  we  need  to  slow  this  disappear- 
ance of  jobs  is  a  two-tiered  minimum 
wage,  one  for  those  who  have  worked  and 
another,  lower  level  for  the  young  and 
inexperienced. 

An  organization  whose  prime  concern 
is  the  youth  of  our  Nation  endorses  this 
concept.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  letter  from 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  urging  that  Congress 
establish  an  apprentice  wage  for  young 

people : 

National  Association  of 
Skcondabt  School  Principals, 

Reston.  Va..  March  14, 1977. 
Hon.  John  Eblenbobn, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoifGBEssMAN  Erlenboen:  We  were 
very  Interested  to  read  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's recent  hearing  on  H.R.  3744,  at  which 
the  suggestion  was  reportedly  made  to  make 
certain  exceptions  from  the  minimum  wage 
requirements  concerning  youth  employment. 

As  the  largest  organization  of  educational 
administrators,  NASSP  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  youth,  and  particularly  with  provi- 
sion of  an  orderly  transition  from  youth  to 
adulthood.  Accordingly,  while  we  imderstand 
and  accept  the  purposes  of  the  minimum 
wage  law,  we  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
make  some  exceptions  to  that  law  If  our 
young  people  are  to  be  able  to  find  entry 
Into  many  parts  of  the  world  of  work. 

As  long  ago  as  1973  the  Panel  on  Youth  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
recommended  that  a  careful  review  be  con- 
ducted of  the  occupational  restrictions  and 
administrative  procedure  designed  to  protect 
youth  from  adult  exploitation.  The  panel 
then  went  on  to  specifically  recommend  that 
there  be  broad  experimentation  with  a  dual 
minimum  wage,  lower  for  youth  than  for 
adult  workers. 

We  are  aware  that  current  regulations  ad- 
ministering the  minimum  wage  law  provide 
for  payment  of  a  reduced  wage  to  student 
employees  participating  In  a  formal  coop- 
erative education  program.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  that  this  Is  not  enough.  Many  young 
people  are  unable  to  participate  In  such  pro- 
grams. The  high  unemployment  rates  for 
youth,  and  particularly  urban  youth,  are 
clear  evidence  of  the  need  to  do  more  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work. 

We  would  recommend  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Subcommittee  of  Title  V  of  S. 
3784  introduced  In  the  last  session  of  the 
94th  Congress  as  a  means  of  meeting  this 
problem.  The  bill  provided  for  a  reduced 
minimum  wage  for  young  people,  but  lim- 
ited Its  application  to  those  who  are  in  their 
first  six  months  of  full-time  employment,  or 
who  are  still  fuU-tlme  students.  These  lim- 
itations should  meet  the  concerns  of  those 
who  might  otherwise  fear  that  the  change 
In  the  law  would  weaken  the  protections  it 
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Is  intended  to  provide.  The  bill  afforded  fur- 
ther protection  against  abuse  by  placing  reg- 
ulatory authority  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
should  it  be  needed. 

We  believe  that  the  enhancement  of  youth 
opportunity  through  the  modification  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  should  not  be  a  partisan 
political  matter,  and  were  therefore  pleased 
to  hear  that  sympathetic  interest  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  hearing  by  members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  would  hope  that 
the  Subcommittee  could  accept  this  proposed 
change  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3744  when 
It  Is  reported  to  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Tours  most  sincerely. 


Executive  Director. 


THE  PART-TIME  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
which  will  significantly  increase  the 
employment  opportunities  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  those  persons  who  are 
imable  to  work  the  standard  40-hour 
workweek  such  as  women  with  yoimg 
children,  students,  the  handicapped  and 
retired  persons. 

The  Part-Time  Career  Opportunity 
Act  will  encourage  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  available  part- 
time  positions  in  responsible  positions 
up  and  down  the  career  ladder  and 
across  the  spectrum  of  Federal  agencies. 

At  the  heart  of  my  legislation  is  the 
requirement  that,  except  where  an 
agency  can  show  that  converting  posi- 
tions to  part  time  would  either  impair 
its  eflQciency  or  adversely  affect  current 
full-time  employees,  part-time  positions 
in  each  agency  be  increased  to  10  per- 
cent within  5  years.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  providing  a  5-year  phase- 
in  period  during  which  2  percent  of  Fed- 
eral jobs  would  be  restructured  each 
year  by  attrition  until  a  maximum  of  10 
percent  is  reached. 

Part-time  working  opportunities  in 
the  Federal  Government  are  now  few  in 
niunber  and  limited  mostly  to  low-level 
positions.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand 
for  such  opportunity  has  grown  rapidly. 
Between  1963  and  1972,  the  number  of 
people  working  part  time  grew  from  7.8 
million  to  12.6  million.  A  major  New 
York  placement  agency  reported  that  it 
receives  "five  times  as  many  responses 
for  a  part-time  job  as  for  a  comparable 
full-time  job"  and  that  "for  many  jobs, 
the  best  people  on  the  market  are  people 
who  want  to  work  part  time."  As  the  de- 
mand for  part-time  employment  grows, 
the  Federal  Government  will  lose  access 
to  a  significant  source  of  talent  if  it  fails 
to  promote  flexible  hours  scheduling. 

By  helping  to  end  the  discrimination 
imposed  by  the  basic  pattern  of  working 
hours  in  our  society,  my  bill  would  also 
benefit  working  parents,  particularly 
working  mothers,  men  and  women  ap- 
proaching retirement  age,  students  and 
the  handicapped  whose  special  needs 
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may  preclude  them  from  working  the 
standard  workweek. 

By  increasing  the  available  quantity 
of  part-time  positions,  the  Government 
will  expand  its  access  to  segments  of  the 
work  force  now  beyond  its  reach.  Married 
women  with  children,  many  of  whom 
hold  impressive  professional  credentials, 
could  qualify  for  part-time  Federal  em- 
ployment. Many  highly  experienced,  ex- 
pensively trained  civil  servants  ap- 
proaching their  final  years  of  Govern- 
ment service  would  choose  to  stay  on  in 
a  less  than  full-time  capacity  rather 
than  retire  early.  By  providing  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  people  continuing 
their  education,  the  Government  would 
gain  increased  access  to  new  ideas  as 
they  evolve  in  the  various  academic  dis- 
ciplines. 

There  have  already  been  a  number  of 
successful  experiments  with  programs 
to  provide  part-time  work  opportunities 
at  professional  levels  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  A  study  by  Mar- 
garet A.  Howell  and  Marjorie  G.  Gins- 
berg entitled,  "Evaluation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare," published  in  the  February  1973 
issue  of  Public  Personnel  Management, 
assessed  the  effectiveness  of  the  HEW 
part-time  program  for  professionals  on 
the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  supervisors. 
Some  of  the  key  findings  are  as  follows : 

First,  77  percent  of  the  supervisors 
found  no  difficulty  or  slight  difficulty  in 
terms  of  availability  for  conferences  or 
consultations; 

Second,  86  percent  of  supervisors 
thought  many  jobs  could  be  part  time; 
and 

Third,  100  percent  felt  women  could 
handle  high-level  policymaking  jobs 
and  should  be  given  the  opportunity  for 
such  jobs. 

Current  full-time  employees  need  not 
feel  threatened  by  my  bill.  It  provides 
several  explicit  prohibitions  against  the 
creation  of  part-time  work  opportunities 
at  the  expense  of  full-time  employees. 

First,  the  bill  specifically  prohibits  the 
creation  of  part-time  jobs  where  it  would 
be  necessary  to  force  full-time  employees 
into  a  position  of  choosing  either  to  work 
part  time  or  not  at  all. 

Second,  it  provides  for  a  gradual 
phase-in  of  part-time  jobs  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  per  year  for  5  years.  The  part- 
time  employment  now  extant  in  the  civil 
service  will  count  toward  the  percentage 
targets  and  annual  attrition  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  permit  the  adaptation  of 
full-time  positions  to  part-time  positions 
with  no  loss  of  employment  by  those  em- 
ployed full-time. 

Finally,  it  includes  a  mechanism  by 
which  an  agency  can  request  and  obtain 
a  waiver  from  the  percentage  target 
when,  for  reasons  of  a  major  reduction  in 
force,  a  hiring  freeze  or  other  major  per- 
sonnel action,  it  is  not  possible  to  attain 
the  target  percentage  without  adversely 
affecting  full-time  employees. 

A  meaningful  system  of  part-time  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  would  pro- 
vide jobs  for  those  who  are  presently  un- 
employed, would  increase  productivity 
and  efficiency  in  Government  and  serve 
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as  a  model  for  private  industry  and  other 
public  employers.  My  Part-Time  Career 
Opportunity  Act  would  do  this  and  more; 
it  would  help  lead  the  way  in  opening  up 
the  work  force  at  all  levels  to  groups  that 
are  presently  excluded. 


SUPPORT  THE  CONSUMER  POOD 
LABELING  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
sumer Pood  Labeling  Act  performs  an 
important  service  for  all  Americans,  by 
letting  our  consumers  know  exactly  what 
they  are  eating  and  exactly  how  they 
should  care  for  the  foods  they  buy.  This 
bill,  which  requires  labeling  foods  to  dis- 
close all  ingredients,  nutritional  content, 
accurate  weight  data,  storage  informa- 
tion, true  manufacturer-packer-dis- 
tributor identity,  uniform  product  grad- 
ing, imit  prices,  and  ingredient  changes 
and  to  bar  misleading  brand  names  is  an 
integrated  set  of  rules  which  leads  to 
complete  public  information  on  the  con- 
tent of  food  products. 

The  benefits  of  such  labeling  informa- 
tion are  multiple.  First  of  all,  those 
Americans  with  allergies,  dietary  prob- 
lems, religious  or  personal  food  prefer- 
ences can  avoid  those  food  products 
which  they  find  harmful.  Second,  the 
requirement  for  dating  perishable  foods 
and  listing  optimal  storage  procedures 
for  them,  insures  that  the  consumer  buys 
fresh  food  and  stores  it  properly.  More- 
over, the  requirements  for  printing 
weight  data,  uniform  grading  informa- 
tion, and  ingredient  changes  combine 
with  the  perishable  food  precautions  to 
advance  further  our  national  concern  for 
improving  our  food  supply.  Finally,  the 
manufacturer-packer-distributor  iden- 
tity requirement  and  the  ban  on  mis- 
leading brand  names  similarly  encourage 
a  responsible  attitude  toward  providing 
our  consumers  with  healthy,  fresh  food. 

The  information  we  wish  to  make 
available  to  the  consumer  through  label- 
ing is  not,  however,  geared  solely  to- 
ward inducing  a  greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility within  the  producers  of  our 
food  supply.  It  is  also  directed  toward 
the  consumers.  Science  tells  us  that  to  be 
healthy  and  alert,  we  need  a  nutrition- 
ally balanced  diet.  Through  research,  it 
has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
links  between  good  food  and  disease-pre- 
vention, emotional  stability,  and  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  physical  and  mental  well- 
being,  are  vital  ones.  Nutritional  educa- 
tion, then,  must  be  viewed  as  an  impor- 
tant goal  for  the  general  welfare  of  all 
our  constituents.  But  before  we  learn  to 
follow  sensible  eating  rules,  we  must  be 
able  to  gage  the  nutritional  content  of 
the  individual  foods  we  buy.  Congress- 
man Rosenthal's  bill  specifically  re- 
quires such  a  listing,  and  so  prepares  the 
way  for  a  more  nutritionally  conscious 
populance. 

Both  sectors  of  the  food  industry,  the 
producers  and  the  consumers,  need  to 
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develop  greater  awareness  of  our  food 
supply.  Fresh  healthy  food  must  be  avail- 
able, ingredient  and  storage  data  evident, 
and  nutrition  information  listed,  so  that 
Americans  can  improve  their  diets  and 
thus,  their  health.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for 
the  Consumer  Food  Labeling  Act  which 
provides  these  necessary  services. 


OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  3199 


HON.  NEWTON  I.  STEERS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
vote  for  H.R.  3199.  I  feel  that  we  could 
have  streamlined  the  process  of  getting 
money  to  the  States  without  sacrificing 
our  environmental  quality.  Specifically, 
I  am  referring  to  the  removal  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  the  regulator  of 
the  Nation's  waterways.  Without  proper 
safeguards.  I  feel  we  have  left  the  inland 
waterways  open  to  environmental  abuse 
and  degradation.  These  inland  wetlands 
comprise  80  percent  of  all  of  the 
Nation's  wetlands  and  are  havens  for 
wildlife.  While  some  States  protect  these 
wetlands  very  well,  others  would  allow 
for  the  destruction  of  wetlands,  destruc- 
tion that  is  abhorrent  to  me. 

I  feel  that  if  the  House  version  of  water 
pollution  control  amendments  are  ac- 
cepted, the  original  intent  of  the  1972  act 
may  well  be  lost,  and  it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  make  our  waterways  clean  in 
the  future.  It  is  my  hope  that  some  of  the 
amendments  offered  unsuccessfully  in 
the  House  will  be  adopted  in  conference. 


SEEKS    RELIEF    FOR    LOW-INCOME 
ELDERLY  AND  VETERANS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  designed  to 
grant  relief  to  the  low-income  elderly  of 
this  Nation.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  this  Na- 
tion, but  now  must  live  in  poverty  due  to 
unfair  laws. 

One  of  these  inequitable  laws  concerns 
the  limit  imposed  on  social  security  re- 
cipients for  earning  outside  Income.  By 
doing  this,  we  not  only  place  our  citizens 
in  a  low-income  bracket,  but  also  essen- 
tially prevent  them  from  seeking  mean- 
ingful gainful  employment.  Therefore,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  remove  the 
outside  earned  income  limitation. 

Another  bill  I  have  introduced  deals 
with  an  inequity  in  the  veterans'  pension 
law.  Most  of  us  have  heard  from  our 
veteran  constituents  on  this  problem. 
The  inequity  centers  around  the  in- 
ability of  a  veteran,  who  is  receiving  a 
pension,  to  realize  an  increase  in  social 
security.  My  bill  provides  that  the  re- 
cipient of  a  veterans'  pension  or  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
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will  not  have  the  amount  of 
or    compensation    reduced 
cost-of-living  increases  in 
benefits. 

The  purpose  of  my  two 
those  on  low,  fixed  incomes, 
the  elderly.  During  these 
nomic  times,  we  must  ass 
dividuals  every  deserving 
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uch  pension 

because    of 

s(lcial  secvu-lty 

bits  is  to  help 
particularly 
trying  eco- 

vte  these  In- 
1:  reak. 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  6, 
Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker, 


on  Monday, 

unavoi4ably  absent 

present,  I 

coming  be- 


beei 


April  4,  1977,  I  was 
from  the  House.  Had  I 
would  have  voted  on  matters 
fore  the  House  as  follows 

"Yea"  on  House  Resolutior 
123  the  rule  imder  which  t  le 
5294,  Debt  Collection  Practices 
to  be  considered. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  IW  EETINGS 


4,  agreed 

4,  1977, 

system  for 

m  meetings 

comijiittees,  sub- 

and  com- 

1  itle  requires 

the  Office 

Digest-j-designated 

<  f  the  time, 

mqetings  when 

or 

occur. 

the  com- 

becomes 

the   Senate 

informa- 

Extensions 
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cane  illations 


SU5h 


Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
calls  for  establishment  of  i 
a  computerized  schedule  of 
and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  joint  committers 
mittees  of  conference.  This 
all  such  committees  to  notl^ 
of  the  Senate  Dally 
by  the  Rules  Committee — 
place,  and  purpose  of  all 
scheduled,    and    any 
changes  in  meetings  as  the^ 

As  an  interim  procedure  ui  til 
puterlzation  of  this  Informa^on 
operational,   the   Office   of 
Daily  Digest  will  prepare 
tion  daily  for  printing  in  thi  i 
of  Remarks  section  of  the 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committei : 
will  be  indicated  by  placeme  it 
terisk  to  the  left  of  the  nami  s 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings    scheduled    for 
April  7,  1977,  may  be  found 
Digest  section  of  today's  Re(Jord 
The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  ScHEDtirii:D 

APRIL  8 

9:00  a.m. 

Oovemmental  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S 

lisb  a  Department  of 

Federal   Government  to 

ordlnated  national  energ; 

APRIL  11 

10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Qovemmeiital  Efficiency 

To  receive  testimony  on  i ,  GAO  study 

alleging  Inaccurate  flnam  lal  records  of 

the  Federal  flood  Insuran  ;e  program. 

6226  Dlifsen  BiUldlng 

APRIL  18 
8:00  ajn. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resourct  s 
Public  Lands  and  Resources  I  lubcommlttee 
To  mark  up  S.  7,  to  establ!  sh  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interio-  an  Office  of 


1977 


469,  roll  No. 

bUl,  H.R. 

Act,  was 


scheduling 

of  an  as- 

of  the  unit 


Thursday, 
n  the  Dally 


326,  to  estab- 
7  In  the 
direct  a  co- 
policy. 
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Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  administer  programs  to 
control  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Members  of  Congress. 

1114  Dlrksen  BiUldlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of 
Joan  Marlarenee  Davenport,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  David  J.  Bardln,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Deputy  Administra- 
tor Federal  Energy  Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  national  water 
policy  in  view  of  current  drought  slt- 
uatlops. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on   S.  825,   to  foster 
competition  and  consximer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL   19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce.  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  State. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126.  to  establish 
an    Earthquake    Hazards    Reduction 
Program. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
SheU. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 

m. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 


April  6,  1977 


10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Enery  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold  hearings   on   proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
ERDA. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  process 
by    which    accounting    and    auditing 
practices  and  procedures,  promulgated 
or  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, ni. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of  the   Interior   and   re- 
lated   agencies,    to    hear   public   wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Conunlsslon. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  consider  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 

To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study 

alleging  inacctu-ate  financial  records  of 

the  Federal  flood  Insurance  program. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Issues  the  United  States  will  present 
at  the  upcoming  economic  summit 
conference  in  London  on  May  7. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  872,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  21 
9:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  658,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  Oregon  for  Inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Room  to  be  annoiuiced 
Judiciary 

Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1021  and  S.  1218, 
to  amend  and  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1980,  programs  under  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. USIA,  and  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

&-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Langhorne  McCook  Bond,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Administrator,  and  Quen- 
tln  Saint  Clair  Taylor,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  both  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  to  the  States  to  ex- 
tend   the    Endangered    Species    Act 
through  1980. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study  al- 
leging inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  fiood  Insurance  program. 
6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 

Issues  the  United  States  will  present 

at    the    upcoming    economic    summit 

conference  In  London  on  May  7. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
EEOC,  FTC,  and  SEA. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendation.<;  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  ERDA. 
3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study 
alleging  inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  flood  insurance  program. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Joint  Economic  Committee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Issues  which  the  U.8.  will  present  at 
the  upcoming  economic  siunmlt  con- 
ference In  London  on  May  7. 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  Rene- 
gotiation Board,  and  the  SEC. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918,  and 
S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  Independent  debt  col- 
lectors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil 
and   natural   gas  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  river  basin  projects. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  product 
standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To   hold   hearings  on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Committee  on  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  995,  to  prohibit 
discrimination  based  on  pregnancy  or 
related   medical  conditions. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
business    as    they    relate    to    product 
UabUlty. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  author- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  support  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  small  busi- 
ness development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abu- 
sive practices  by  Independent  debt 
coUectors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
connection  with   delays  and   conges- 
tion   occurring    at    U.S.    alrports-of- 
entry. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
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EnTlronment  and  Public  Korks 
Subcommittee  on  Water 
To    hold    bearings    on 
may  be  Included  In 
Resources   Development 
ments. 

4200  Alrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
To  continue  hearings  on 

estimates  for  fiscal 

Department  of  Justice . 


B  ssources 
projects    which 
proposed  Water 
Act  amend - 


Judiciary 
sroposed  budget 
1978  for  the 


y(  ar 


y<ar 


jroposed  budget 

1978  for  the 

Transportation  Admlnls- 


y<ar 


Subcomi  ilttee 


t) 


Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
National  Highway  Trifflc 
ministration. 

1224 

APRIL  27 
9:30  a.m. 

Committee  on  Humtm  . 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  hearings  oi 
hlblt   discrimination 
nancy  or  related  medl4al 
4232 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Urban  Mass 
tratlon. 

1224 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Url^an 
Consumer  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  oi 
and  S.  1130,  to  amen( 
Protection  Act  so  as 
slve    practices    by 
collectors. 

5302 

Commerce,  Science,  and  _ 

Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S. 

National  Product 

Act. 

5110 
Energy  and  Natural 
To  consider  pending 
3110 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fisca 
the   National  High 
Administration. 

1224 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
posed  National  Product 
surance  Act. 

6110 
Energy  and  Natural 
Energy  Research   and 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
commercial,  envlronm^tal 
viability    of    various 
nologles. 

3110 
Environment  and  Public 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcon^ml 
To  resume  hearings  on 
year  1978  authorizations 
clear  Regulatory  Co 
4200 


iroposed  budget 

1978  for  the 

Safety  Ad- 


I  Irksen  Building 


Resources 

S.  995,  to  pro- 
jased   on   preg- 
condltlons. 
dlrksen  Building 
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6-146,  Capitol 


E  Irksen  Building 
Tn  Jisportatlon 

41  3,  the  proposed 
Llal  ility  Insurance 
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business. 
Building 


proposed  budg- 
year  1978  for 
Traffic   Safety 


D  rksen  Building 
T  •ansportatloji 


S.  403.  the  pro- 
Llablllty  In- 


I  Irksen  Building 
rues 
E)e\  elopment  Sub- 


419,  to  test  the 
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E)|rksen  Building 
w4rks 

ttee 
proposed  fiscal 
for  the  Nu- 
ommlsslon. 

E  Irksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fisacl  year  .'978  for  the 
Judiciary  and  F.C.C. 

&-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consvuner  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1125,  authorizing 
the     establishment     of     the    Eleanor 
Roosevelt    National    Historic    Site    in 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  provide 
veterans   with   certain   cost  informa- 
tion on  conversion  of  government  su- 
pervised insurance  to  individual  life 
insurance  policies. 
UntU :  12  noon        6202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,    Science,    and    TYansportation 
Consimier  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Regtdatlon  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Federal   Energy   Administration   price 
policy    recommendations    for    Alaska 
crude  oil. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendation 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Conunittee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation   amending    the    Federal    Trade 
Conunission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  5 
9:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insvirance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  certain  cost  infor- 
mation on  conversion  of  govenmient 
supervised  insurance  to  individual  life 
insurance  policies. 
Until :  12  noon        6202  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  16. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Constmier  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  designed  to 
promote   methods   by   which   contro- 
versies involving  consimiers  may  be 
resolved. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting   its     final     reconunendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work  licensing,    advertising,    violence 

on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Conununlcations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work, licensing,   advertising,  violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Hovising,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedxires,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,   violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
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gated  or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

BlAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear   Secretary   of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  EMDT, 
to   hear   Secretary   of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

236  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  tho 

cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 


SENATE— r/inrsrfai^,  April  7,  1977 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf). 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  bless  all  who  serve 
in  and  with  this  body.  Be  with  us  In  our 
work,  in  our  homes.  In  our  worship,  In 
our  travels,  in  our  dealings  with  our  col- 
leagues, and  in  our  dealings  with  our- 
selves. Be  with  us  in  our  coming  in  and 
in  our  going  out.  Wherever  we  are,  what- 
ever we  do,  may  we  never  forget  Thee. 
And  if  we  should  forget  Thee  do  not  for- 
get us,  for  in  Thee  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  When  this  day  Is  done 
and  we  depart,  we  pray  Thee  to  bring  us 
back  strengthened  to  do  Thy  will. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday, 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  various  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  believe  all  of  which 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the    nominations    on    the    Executive 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Schwartz,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
recognition  a  moment  ago  to  say  that 
the  majority  leader  is  correct  in  an- 
nouncing that  all  of  these  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  today  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  three  nominations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  two  nominations  for  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

There  is  no  objection  to  their  con- 
flrmation  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Donna  Edna 
Shalala,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; and  Geno  Charles  Baroni,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  nominations  were  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read    the    nomination    of    Harry    K. 
CXXni 685— Part  9 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Harold  Marvin 
Williams,  of  California,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1977;  and  for  the  term 
expiring  June  5, 1982. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


AUTHORIZING  DISTRICT  COURT  TO 
BE  HELD  AT  CORINTH.  MISS. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  68  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  disposition  of  this  mat- 
ter by  imanimous  consent  on  this  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
662)  to  provide  for  holding  terms  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Mississippi  in  Corinth,  Miss., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  104(a)(1)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"Court  for  the  eastern  division  shall  be 
held  at  Aberdeen,  Ackermann,  and  Corinth.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  BAKEK.  I  move  to 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  > 
in  the  Record  aoi  excerpt  f  i  om 
(No.  95-87),  explaining  tqe 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectioji 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
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The  purpose  of  the  propoe^d 
to  authorize  an  additional 
court  In  the  Eastern  Division 
Judicial  District  of  MlsslEslpp 

,  STATEMENT 

This  bin  Is  Identical  to  S. 
Congress,  which  was  reporteji 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ate  as  reported  on  May  11, 

The  State  of  Mississippi 
two  judicial   districts, 
Northern  and  Southern 
em  Division  of  the  Norther:  i 
slsts    of    13    coiuitles    m 
corner  of  the  State  of 
tends  In  a  north -south 
mately    140   miles.    The 
holding  court  for  this  division 
Mississippi,  which  Is  located 
60  miles  from  the  southern 
division.    Ackerman,    Mlsslss: 
also  designated  as  a  statutor] 
Ing  court  In  the  Eastern 
proximately  91  miles  southwefet 
However,  no  trials  are  held 
which  was  included  in  the 
as  a  location  where  chambers 
for  a  circuit  Judge  from  the 
sissippl.  The  designation  of 
required  since  section  142  of 
United  States  Code  specifies 
eral    Services    Administratloi  [ 
court  quarters  only  at  places 
terms  of  court  are  authorize^ 
held. 

The  City  of  Corinth,  which 
add  as  an  additional  place 
in  the  Eastern  Division  of 
dlclal   District,    is  located 
northern  part  of  the  Easter^ 
proximately  85  miles  north  of 
Inth    has    a    population    of 
15,000  residents  and  Is  a 
center  in  that  part  of  the  Stat^ 
counsel  from  6  of  the  13 
conveniently  attend  cotirt 
Inth  than  at  Aberdeen, 
place  of  holding  court.  One 
the  coiurt  is  a  resident  of 
closest  Federal  courthouse 
86  miles  away,  the  judge  mua^ 
of  travel  time  for  each  trip 
dence  to  the  court  chambers 
Corinth  is  designated  as  an 
holding    court,    the    Genera: 
ministration,    pursuant    to 
title  28,  United  States  Code 
Ized  to  provide  chambers 
Corinth.   It   is  not   propose* 
courtroom  at  Corinth.  The 
vised  that  the  Federal  post 
Corinth  has  vacant  space  on 
of  the  building  which  at 
pense  can  be  remodeled  to 
chambers  for  the  judge.  Thes  s 
be  used  by  the  judge  for  stu 
preparation   of   orders   and 
judge  will  also  hear  motloit 
certain  pretrial  and  posttrlal 
Corinth  in  cases  where  the 
coiinsel  are  located  closer 
they  are  to  Aberdeen. 
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It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  committee 
to  refrain  from  creating  new  courts  or  from 
authorizing  new  places  for  coiut  to  be  held, 
unless  such  change  has  been  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
When  this  bill  was  Introduced,  the  commit- 
tee requested  the  views  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  as  a  place  of  holding 
court,  has  been  approved  by  all  Judges  of 
the  Northern  Judicial  District  and  by  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  Fifth  Circuit.  This 
bill  was  approved  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  at  its  semiannual 
meeting  on  April  7,  1976,  as  Indicated  in  the 
following  letter. 

[  Communications  ] 
Administrative  Office  of  the 

United  States  Courts. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8, 1976. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  October  7,  1976, 
transmitting  for  comment  S.  2412,  a  bill  "To 
provide  for  holding  terms  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Northern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi In  Corinth,  Mississippi." 

The   Judicial    Conference    of   the   United 
States,  at  its  session  on  April  7,  1976.  con- 
sidered the  provisions  of  S.  2412  find  voted  Its 
approval  of  the  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Foley, 

Deputy  Director. 

COST 

No  authorization  for  appropriation  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  The  committee  has  been 
advised  that,  through  normal  budgetary  pro- 
cedures, the  cost  of  remodeling  and  equipping 
a  three-room  suite  of  offices  In  an  existing 
Federal  building  at  Corinth  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  funds  already  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Federal  judiciary. 
The  committee  estimates  that  cost  at  $90,000. 

SECTIONAL     ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  104(a) 
(1)  of  the  title  28,  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  "Corinth"  as  a  designated  place  of 
holding  court  In  the  northern  Judiciary  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  ON 
APRIL  18  AND  19,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Agirg  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  sessions  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  April  18,  between  the  hours  of 
1  and  3  p.m.,  and  on  Tuesday,  April  19, 
between  the  hours  of  1  and  3  p.m. 

This  request  is  necessary  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  to  secure  hearing  rooms  on  the 
mornings  of  the  respective  dates. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  object 
to  this  request  which  was  very  kindly 
cleared  on  our  side  of  the  aisle — I  might 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  leader 
and  for  others  of  our  colleagues  that 
from  time  to  time  during  our  considera- 
tion of  the  tax  bill,  particularly  the  prin- 
cipal amendments  to  it,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  object  to  committees 
meeting  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
other  than  as  provided  under  the  reso- 
lutions and  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  simply  wanted  my  colleagues  to  be 


on  notice  that  I  may  do  that  from  time 
to  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  said.  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  him  and  myself  to  discuss 
this  matter  so  that  I  can  be  alerted  as 
far  in  advance  as  he  would  possibly  do 
it  with  respect  to  the  particular  amend- 
ments he  has  in  mind.  This  would  enable 
us  to  get  consent  for  the  committees  to 
meet  on  days  other  than  on  those  days 
and  hours  when  those  specific  amend- 
ments are  before  the  Senate,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  only  fair  to  the  committees 
if  we  could  alert  them  to  the  days  on 
which  they  can  or  cannot  meet  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  receive  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  the  Chair  withhold 
just  1  minute  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader? 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  I  will  In- 
deed try  to  supply  as  much  In  advance  as 
possible  and,  of  course,  as  has  been  my 
pattern  in  the  past,  I  intend  to  confer 
thoroughly  and  frequently  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  that  respect. 

I  am  not  sure  I  can  always  give  much 
advance  notice,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  slow 
down  the  committee  processes  but  rather 
to  focus  attention  on  important  legisla- 
tion when  it  is  on  the  floor. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  might  consider  and 
pursue  his  pattern  of  earlier  weeks  of 
possibly  setting  aside  a  day  here  and 
there  when  the  committees  can  meet  for 
extended  periods  of  time  without  being 
in  conflict  with  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, But.  in  any  event,  I  certainly  intend, 
and  will  try,  to  cooperate  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  will  be 
my  intent,  as  in  the  past  and,  when  possi- 
ble, to  convene  the  Senate  as  late  as 
possible  without  imposing  upon  Members 
of  the  Senate  so  as  to  allow  committees 
as  much  uninterrupted  time  as  possible 
to  conduct  their  business  as  far  into  the 
Senate  session  as  is  possible  which,  of 
course,  as  we  get  further  into  the  session 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  certain  legislation  as  it 
comes  upon  the  floor  like  the  tax  bill, 
where  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  come  in 
in  the  afternoon  when  measures  like  that 
are  pending,  more  difficult  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to 
me  under  the  order  to  Mr  Eagleton. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
and  may  I  do  this  first,  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  if  he  needs  time 
for  himself  prior  to  my  yielding  to  Mr. 
Eagleton? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  No,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  I  do  not. 

Mr..  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 


DUDLEY  MILES 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  April  5, 1  was  stunned  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Dudley  Miles,  the  staff 
director  of  the  Appropriations  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee.  I  was  designated  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  earlier 
this  year  and  since  that  time  I  have 
gotten  to  know  Dudley  Miles  very  well. 
"He  was  a  marvelous,  marvelous  person — 
able,  conscientious,  thorough  and  many 
other  equally  complimentary  things.  As 
a  new  subcommittee  chairman,  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  valued  and  relied 
heavily  upon  his  expertise.  I  repeat,  he 
'was  a  marvelous  human  being. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  summarize  very  briefiy  Dudley 
Miles'  career. 

Dudley  Miles  was  bom  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  moved  to  Wyoming  at  an 
early  age  and  attended  public  schools 
there.  He  was  graduated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  College  of  Law  in 
1953.  He  served  as  the  county  attorney  in 
Rawlins,  Wyo.,  until  1961  when  he  moved 
to  Washington,  D.C,  to  become  research 
director  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Gale 
McGee.  He  remained  in  that  capacity 
until  1971  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
was  director  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee. 

And  he  was  only  51  years  of  age  when 
he  suddenly  died  last  Tuesday. 

He  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  was  a  member  of 
the  BPOE  and  a  Shriner  in  the  Masonic 
Lodge.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  RajTna; 
a  daughter,  Julie,  two  sons,  Daniel  and 
Dudley,  Jr.,  all  of  Fairfax,  Va.  He 
is  also  survived  by  his  father,  John  Miles 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  a  brother,  Daniel,  of 
Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  three  sisters,  Myrtal 
Miles,  Mrs.  Joan  Lore,  and  Mrs.  Percy 
Hawkins,  all  of  Douglas,  Wyo. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  knov/  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  when  I  say  that  all  of  us  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  by  reason  of  Dudley 
Miles'  death.  May  God  be  good  to  him 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  tributes  to  Dudley 
Miles,  specifically  one  from  Senator  John 
Stennis,  of  Mississippi,  one  from  Am- 
bassador Gale  McGee,  and  one  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Bob 
Bergland,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    STENNIS 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  Dudley  Miles.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  I  am  sure  by  all  other  members  of  the 
Senate  as  well.  Every  Senator  has  agricul- 
tural production  In  his  state,  and  an  Interest 
in  agricultural  problems.  Dudley  was  unfail- 


ingly helpful  to  each  member  who  came  to 
him  for  information,  advice,  or  assistance. 

He  was  a  tremendously  hard  worker, 
dedicated  to  his  duty,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  by  working  so  hard  and  so  fast,  at  this 
particular  time  of  stress,  with  several  ap- 
propriation bills  pending,  he  injured  his 
health.  He  enjoyed  being  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  his  work,  and  being  good  at  it.  He 
had  all  the  best  of  qualities — intelligence,  a 
fine  personality,  a  cheerful  disposition,  and 
built-in  dynamic  energy.  It  is  a  shame  that 
such  a  fine  and  competent  person  should  be 
taken  so  young. 

We  who  have  been  associated  with  Dudley 
Miles  in  his  work  will  miss  him  professionally 
and  personally.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  family  In  their  great  loss. 

Statement  of  Ambassador  Gale  McGee 

On  Tuesday,  April  5,  1977,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  lost  one  of  Its  most  dedi- 
cated and  talented  experts.  On  that  date,  Mr. 
Dudley  D.  Miles,  the  Staff  Director  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, was  fatally  stricken  with  a  heart  at- 
tack. 

This  loss  comes  as  a  deep  shock  to  me  per- 
sonally, Mr.  President:  for  not  only  have  I 
known  Dudley  Miles  on  a  personal  friendship 
basis  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  him  well  in  many 
particular  categories  of  special  achievement — 
first,  as  an  outstanding  student  of  mine  and 
an  honor  graduate  from  the  College  of  Law 
from  the  University  of  Wyoming  as  weU  as 
many  years  as  a  practicing  attorney  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  In  addition,  for  ten  years 
he  was  my  legislative  chief  In  the  Senate. 
And  then,  when  I  was  honored  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Agrlcultvire  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  beginning  in  1971,  he  took 
over  as  Chief  Clerk.  It  was  during  this  last 
six-year  period  that  Dudley  Miles  demon- 
strated In  the  finest  way  the  talents  of  a 
truly  dedicated  public  servant.  His  integrity 
and  expertise  lent  dignity  to  the  legislative 
process. 

Coming  fresh  to  the  subcommittee  assign- 
ment from  mv  own  office  staff,  Dudley  quickly 
Immersed  himself  In  the  details  of  learning 
the  Job  and  then.  In  turn,  of  educating  me 
on  the  results.  Endless  numbers  of  govern- 
ment aeency  and  department  witnesses  who 
came  before  our  subcommittee  were  quick  to 
recognize  that  Dudley  had— in  a  very  short 
time — become  a  master  of  the  intricacies  of 
responsible  budget  management. 

In  those  days  we  had  many  a  squabble 
with  our  counterparts  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  we  went  to  conference  con- 
cerning our  differing  versions  of  the  budget. 
And  I  recall  how  delighted  I  was,  after  the 
conclusion  of  our  very  first  conference  agree- 
ment, with  the  praise  that  was  showered 
upon  our  "committee  staff  man.  Miles"  by 
our  House  of  Representatives  counterparts. 

One  of  the  enigmas  of  our  existence  on 
this  earth  is  our  inability  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion why  a  man  such  as  this  is  taken  from 
\is  at  the  very  prime  of  his  life  career  leav- 
ing, as  he  does,  his  loving  wife,  Rayma,  and 
three  growing  children  who  cherished  his  at- 
tention and  his  love — his  daughter,  JuUe, 
and  his  two  sons,  Danny  and  Dudley. 

This  weekend  will  be  a  poignant  one  for 
the  Miles  family  and  all  who  know  them. 
But  it  is  also  a  weekend  dedicated  to  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that,  just  as  the  Good  Lord  has  ex- 
tended his  comfort  and  mercy  to  Dudley 
Miles,  He  will  do  so  likewise  to  the  members 
of  the  Miles  family. 

We  have  lost  a  personal  friend.  We've  also 
lost  an  exemplary  public  servant.  His  many 
acquaintances  on  Capitol  Hill  will  miss  him 
greatly.  And  the  numerous  members  of  the 


Senate  and  the  House  who  have  long  relied 
on  his  counsel  will  miss  him,  too. 

But  Dudley  Miles  will  not  be  forgotten, 
Mr.  President;  for  he  left  his  mark  on  this 
body  as  an  employee  with  a  record  and  an 
example  to  be  emulated  by  those  who  foUow 
him.  Loralne  and  I  join  the  Members  of  this 
body  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Dudley  Miles. 

Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Robert  Bergland,  in 
Memory  of  Dudley  Miles 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of 
Dudley  Miles"  sudden  death.  One  of  the  very 
first  Items  which  required  my  attention  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Carter  Administration's  budget 
for  the  Department.  During  this  period,  I  had 
an   opportunity   to   work   with  Dudley   and 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee.  I  was 
tremendously    Impressed    with    his    ability, 
his  helpfulness,  and  with  the  professional 
quality  of  his  work. 

As  Secretary,  and  previously  as  a  Congress- 
man, I  was  aware  of  the  work  that  Dudley  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  had 
been  doing  for  several  years.  They  have  made 
an  Impressive  contribution  to  American  agri- 
culture. Speaking  for  those  In  the  Depart- 
ment who  have  worked  closely  with  Dudley, 
I  want  to  express  to  Mrs.  Miles  and  their  three 
children  our  tremendous  sense  of  grief  at 
their  loss;  and,  on  behalf  of  all  Americans 
who  benefited  from  those  programs  which 
we  administer,  I  would  like  to  express  to 
Rayma,  Julie,  Daniel,  and  Dudley  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  enormous  contribution 
which  Dudley  made  during  these  past  six 
years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  and  regret 
that  I  note  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
passing  on  Tuesday  of  Dudley  Miles, 
clerk  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

We,  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  are 
particularly  fortimate  to  have  the  serv- 
ices of  dedicated  staff  members  to  aid 
and  assist  us  in  carrying  out  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people. 

Dudley  Miles  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  this  small  group  of  dedicated 
public  servants  whose  labors  are  often 
unknown  to  the  public  at  large,  but  who 
play  an  important  role  in  making  our 
system  of  government  responsive  to  the 
American  people. 

As  clerk  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies  since  1971, 
Mr.  Miles  had  the  responsibUity  of 
helping  prepare  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before 
this  body  each  year. 

It  not  only  affects  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  every  Ameri- 
can. All  have  lost  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  supporter  of  their  interests. 

Dudley  Miles  was  bom  in  Yoimgs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  moved  to  Wyoming  at 
an  early  age,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools.  After  service  in  the  Air 
Force  during  World  War  n,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wyom- 
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Ing  College  of  Law  in  1953,  and  served 
as  county  attorney  in  Rawl:  ngs,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Miles  came  to  Wa  hington  In 
1961  to  become  research  dir  ictor  on  the 
staff  of  former  Senator  Gal  i  McGee,  of 
Wyoming.  He  served  in  this  post  imtil 
joining  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  1971. 

I  am  certain  that  all  Mer  ibers  of  the 
Senate  join  me  and  Mrs.  IlcClellan  In 
extending  our  deepest  symp  ithy  to  Mrs. 
Miles,  her  daughter  Julie,  s  nd  her  two 
sons,  Daniel  and  Dudley,  Ji 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pr(  sldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  our  col- 
league from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  ;he  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pr  afound  sad- 
ness that  I  join  with  the  S  mator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  ai  d  others  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agrict  Iture  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation ;,  especially, 
and  all  others  who  knew  D:dley  Miles, 
expressing  not  only  profomd  sadness 
but  a  sense  of  personal  loss 

In  the  6  years  he  has  served  with  the 
committee,  I  grew  to  admire  and  respect 
his  intelligence,  his  ability  and  his 
warmth.  Moreover,  I  came  tc  regard  him 
as  a  colleague  and  a  friend  i:  i  a  common 
endeavor. 

Dudley  Miles  was  bom  in  "5  oungstown, 
Ohio,  in  1926,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
moving  to  Wyoming  at  ar  early  age. 
After  graduating  from  the  I  niversity  of 
Wyoming  College  of  Law,  h  e  served  as 
county  attorney  in  Rawlins,  Wyo.  In 
1961,  Dudley  came  to  Waihington  to 
serve  as  research  director  on  the  staff  of 
our  distinguished  colleague.  £  enator  Gale 
McGee.  In  1971,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  staff  and 
served  in  that  post  under  Ser  ator  McGee 
and  now  imder  Senator  Eac  leton. 

Dudley  was  admired  by  all  tvho  worked 
with  him  in  the  committee,  and  will  be 
sincerely  missed.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
find  an  individual  of  equal  ;  ibility,  pro- 
fessionalism and  spirit  to  s;rve  as  our 
next  clerk. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  three  children,  and  to  his  beloved 
wife,  Rayma. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon. 

Both  he  and  I  relied  very  heavily  on 
Dudley  Miles  to  give  us  wise  coxmsel  and 
advice  in  this  very  technical  area  of 
agricultural  research,  et  cet  ra,  and  his 
loss  is  shared,  I  know,  by  all  ilembers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presi(  ent.  a  co- 
worker and  close  friend  to  i  lany  of  us, 
Dudley  Miles,  died  sudden  y  Tuesday 
evening  of  a  heart  attack.  \  Te  are  sad- 
dened by  this  tragedy,  and  we  join  to- 
day with  his  many  friends  an  1  colleagues 
to  extend  heartfelt  sympathji  to  his  wid- 
ow, Rayma.  his  children.  J\  lie,  Daniel, 
and  Dudley,  Jr.,  and  to  otiers  in  his 
family. 

As  most  Senators  know,  Di  idley  served 


for  a  number  of  years  with  former  Sen- 
ator Gale  McGee.  More  recently,  he  had 
served  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agricultiu-e.  He 
was  an  uncommonly  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  man,  and  he  will  be  sore- 
ly missed. 

Dudley  Miles  lived  much  of  his  life 
in  Wyoming,  where  he  attended  public 
schools  and  earned  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Wyoming.  He  embarked 
on  a  distinguished  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, having  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
as  county  attorney  in  Carbon  County, 
Wyo.,  as  a  top  assistant  to  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  and  as  the  chief  ad- 
viser to  the  members  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee charged  with  deciding  how 
much  money  the  Government  should 
spend  for  a  broad  range  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  functions. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  a  faithful  friend.  I  was  honored  to 
have  known  him,  and  I  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  much  sorrow  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
Dudley  Miles  who  passed  away  this  past 
Tuesday  night.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  conveying  oiu-  deepest  condolences  to 
his  wife.  Jay,  and  to  his  three  children, 
Julie,  Daniel,  and  Dudley,  Jr. 

I>udley  was  a  dedicated  public  servant 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  Since 
graduating -from  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming College  of  Law  in  1953  he  served  as 
the  county  attorney  in  Rawlins.  Wyo.. 
until  1961  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  to  join  the  staff  of  our  for- 
mer colleague,  and  now  Ambassador  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
Gale  McGee. 

In  1971,  Dudley  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  served 
as  the  clerk  of  the  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  Dudley  Miles  was  the 
epitome  of  the  Capitol  Hill  professional. 
He  served  In  relative  anonymity,  but  the 
sum  total  of  his  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  our  work  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  our  country  is  significant 
and  a  guide  by  which  we  all  can  benefit 
in  following. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  Dudley,  he  was  al- 
ways a  man  we  could  depend  on  as  a 
source  of  uncommon  wisdom,  of  impec- 
cable Integrity  and  true  dedication.  He 
brought  to  his  responsibilities  a  love  of 
country  and  a  profoimd  respect  to  the 
Institution  of  government  which  we  all 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  Is  fully  aware  of  the  absolutely 
vital  role  which  is  filled  by  the  able, 
hardworking,  professional  members  of 
the  committee  staffs.  These  Individuals 
devote  their  lives  to  gaining  the  depth 
of  knowledge  and  imderstanding  de- 
manded by  the  legislative  process.  It  Is 
largely  their  work  and  their  expertise 
which  makes  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  possible. 
Dudley  Miles  was  regarded  by  all  who 


knew  him  as  among  the  ablest,  most 
knowledgeable  and  most  dedicated  of 
those  who  serve  our  Nation  in  this  essen- 
tial role. 

Mr.  President,  the  sorrow  we  all  feel 
at  the  passing  of  Dudley  Miles  can  be 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
served  his  country  and  its  citizens  faith- 
fully and  well.  He  loved  his  work  and  he 
excelled.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  as  a 
friend  who  was  resourceful  and  trusted 
In  a  highly  responsible  position  In  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.       

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
request  for  time  imder  the  standing 
order  and  no  requirement  on  my  own  be- 
half, and  I  yield  back  all  of  my  time 
imder  the  standing  order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  15  minutes. 


A  CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  THE  PER- 
SONAL INCOME  TAX  REBATE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
my  remarks  this  morning  to  the  rebate 
on  personal  income  taxes  proposed  by  the 
President  and  provided  for  in  the  third 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  recovery  from 
the  worst  economic  recession  since  the 
1930's.  The  recovery  has  been  imderway 
for  2  years,  but  has  proceeded  too  slowly 
to  cut  deeply  into  unempl03Tnent  or  un- 
used industrial  capacity.  Unemployment 
remains  at  unacceptable  levels.  Seven 
million  persons,  including  21/^  million 
family  heads,  are  still  out  of  work. 

In  my  home  State  of  Maine,  for  ex- 
ample, unemployment  remains  above  10 
percent,  a  figure  essentially  unchanged 
from  a  year  ago.  despite  our  hopes  for 
a  speedier  recovery.  And  it  is  a  measure 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  recession  that 
analysts  concluded  that  1976  was  a  rel- 
atively good  year  for  Maine's  economy, 
even  though  1  worker  in  10  did  not  have 
a  job. 

The  pace  of  the  recovery  slowed  down 
in  mid  1976.  The  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ognized this  slackening  when  we  pro- 
posed the  fiscal  policy  embodied  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  for  1977. 
We  stated  in  our  report  to  the  Senate 
that  we  were  prepared  to  consider  a  sub- 
sequent concurrent  resolution  early  in 
1977  if  the  economic  data  received  by 
then  did  not  indicate  that  the  recovery 
was  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

President  Carter  shared  our  senti- 
ments. As  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
he  promised  to  provide  a  fiscal  policy 
that  would  stimulate  the  economy  and 
reduce  imemployment. 

Soon  after  taking  office,  he  sent  his 
stimulus  proposals  to  Congress.  The 
Budget  Committee  also  recognized  the 
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need  for  immediate  additional  stimulus 
early  this  year.  In  response  to  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  and  our  own  recognition 
of  the  slowdown  in  the  recovery,  we  re- 
ported the  third  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  Senate.  Congress  reduced  the  reve- 
nue floor  for  fiscal  year  1977  in  order  to 
provide  additional  economic  stimulus  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  need  for  the  stimulus  is  still  criti- 
cal. The  rebate  we  are  now  considering 
provides  about  60  percent  of  the  stimu- 
lus provided  for  in  the  third  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1977.  We  adopted 
the  budget  resolution  with  utmost  speed 
in  order  to  facilitate  rapid  enactment  of 
the  stimulus  proposals.  A  month  has  now 
passed  since  the  resolution  was  adopted ; 
we  have  lost  too  much  time  already.  If 
we  fail  to  adopt  the  rebate  we  will  fall 
even  further  behind  in  our  schedule  for 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  possible  mis- 
take that  could  be  made  in  fiscal  policy 
would  be  to  decide,  at  this  late  date,  that 
the  economy  is  in  fine  shape,  that  ef- 
fective stimulus  is  no  longer  required 
in  1977,  and  that  the  rebate  can  be 
abandoned.  Policymakers  in  this  coun- 
try and  others  have  been  justly  criticized 
for  a  lack  of  steadiness  in  policy,  for 
stop-go  policies.  To  abandon  this  reve- 
nue reduction  now.  after  it  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  spending  plans  of 
millions  of  households  and  businesses, 
would  be  a  flagrant  example  of  go-stop 
policy. 

We  adopted  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion because  we  decided  that  additional 
stimulus  was  necessary  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Let  us  stick  to  our  plans.  Let  us  not 
attempt  to  fine-tune  the  economy.  We 
cannot  allow  our  policies  to  be  guided  by 
every  small  movement  of  the  economic 
statistics.  Should  we  propose  stimulus 
during  the  slowdown,  oppose  it  when 
Christmas  sales  turn  up,  propose  it  again 
when  the  severe  winter  descends,  and 
once  again  oppose  it  when  spring  raises 
the  temperature  and  our  spirits? 

Some  say  we  do  not  need  additional 
stimulus  in  1977  because  we  can  expect 
strong  growth  in  the  s^ond  and  third 
quarters.  The  economy  will  make  up  for 
ground  lost  dxiring  the  severe  cold  and 
gas  shortages  of  the  winter.  But  these 
catch-up  effects  do  not  add  to  total  em- 
ployment and  output  during  1977 — they 
merely  redistribute  it.  They  provide  no 
substitute  for  the  steady  fiscal  policy 
contained  in  the  2 -year  stimulus  package 
originally  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  anticipated  in  the  third  budget 
resolution. 

What  will  happen  If  we  reject  the 
stimulus  provided  by  the  rebate?  The 
econometric  models  are  virtually  unani- 
mous on  the  point — growth  will  be  slower 
in  the  remainder  of  this  year.  The  data 
resources  model  estimated  that  over  one- 
half  point  of  real  growth — almost  $12 
billion  of  output — will  have  been  lost  by 
the  end  of  1977.  250,000  fewer  jobs  will 
have  been  created,  and  unemployment 
will  be  higher.  Is  this  the  way  to  signal 
American  business  that  the  demand  for 
their  products  will  be  strong  in  1978,  and 
that  commitments  to  expand  capacity 
will  be  rewarded  with  higher  sales?  The 
rebate  was  needed — and  is  needed — be- 


cause the  growth  In  final  sales  has  been 
slow  throughout  the  recovery,  averaging 
only  4.3  percent.  There  is  still  no  evidence 
that  business  investment  will  accelerate 
by  itself.  Investment  waits  for  solid 
evidence  of  continued  growth  in  sales. 
We  need  to  support  steady,  solid  growth 
at  this  point  in  the  recovery,  not  to  im- 
dermine  it. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  those  who  have 
opposed  the  rebate  have  done  so  not  be- 
cause they  believe  that  additional  stimu- 
lus is  unnecessary,  but  because  they  do 
not  believe  it  will  work.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  to  that  question  as  well. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  rebate 
will  not  increase  consumption  expendi- 
tures because  it  will  go  into  savings  in- 
stead. In  particular,  it  is  said  that  the 
rebates  will  simply  be  used  to  replenish 
savings  which  were  used  to  pay  fuel  bills. 
But  that  is  precisely  the  point.  That  is 
the  strongest  possible  argiunent  for  the 
rebate. 

How  will  families  pay  those  fuel  bills, 
and  restore  their  savings,  if  the  rebates 
are  not  provided?  They  will  have  to  re- 
duce other  expenditures.  Indeed,  there  is 
considerable  danger  of  reduced  house- 
hold spending  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
for  just  this  reason.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates suggest  that  the  savings  rate  fell 
sharply  in  the  flrst  quarter,  down  nearly 
to  5  percent,  as  the  fuel  bills  came  in. 
Household  savings  were  about  $17  billion 
lower  than  they  would  have  been  at  last 
year's  savings  rate. 

The  danger  is  that  the  savings  rate 
will  now  move  sharply  upward,  and  the 
growth  of  spending  will  be  slow.  The 
rebate  provides  a  quick  and  effective 
way  to  improve  the  financial  position  of 
low-  and  middle-income  families  and  al- 
low them  to  maintain  their  accustomed 
expenditure.  The  February  survey  of 
consmner  attitudes  done  by  Michigan's 
Survey  Research  Center  found  higher 
confidence  among  consumers  who  ex- 
pected a  tax  reduction  than  among  those 
who  did  not.  I  have  no  difficulty  under- 
standing this  finding,  although  it  seems 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  do. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  imderstand 
why  American  families  would  treat  the 
tax  rebate  very  differently  from  any 
other  small  change  in  their  incomes. 
Economists  are  very  good  at  telling  us 
what  we  already  know,  and  one  of  the 
things  they  tell  us  is  that  people  who  re- 
ceive very  large  windfalls  do  not  spend 
it  all  very  quickly.  Now  that  is  a  very 
good  theory  for  the  winners  of  State 
lotteries  and  the  heirs  of  large  fortunes, 
but  I  do  not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with 
the  average  American  family.  For  the 
median  family  the  rebate  would  be  only 
about  1  Vz  percent  of  armual  Income  . 

For  once  the  economists  have  some- 
thing useful  to  tell  us,  for  their  studies 
indicate  that  small  temporary  changes 
in  income,  such  as  rebate,  get  treated 
much  like  any  other  income.  They  show 
that  the  rebate  should  have  a  substan- 
tial and  pronounced  effect  on  consump- 
tion expenditure  for  several  quarters 
after  it  is  paid,  which  is  exactly  what  It 
was  intended  to  do. 

Dr.  Thomas  Juster,  the  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Social  Research  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Michigan,  has  recently  done  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  permanent  and 
temporary  tax  changes  on  consumer 
spending  and  saving.  He  found  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  permanent 
and  temporary  tax  changes. 

Prof.  Saul  Hymans  at  Michigan  exam- 
ined the  effects  of  the  1975  tax  rebate 
and  tax  cuts  on  consumer  purchases.  He 
found  a  huge  increase  in  purchases  of 
furnitm'e  and  household  equipment  as- 
sociated with  the  additional  purchasing 
power  arising  from  the  tax  reductions. 

Arthur  Okun  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, in  studying  the  1968  tax  sur- 
charge, found  that  the  experience  con- 
firmed "the  general  efficacy  and  con- 
tinued desirability  of  flexible  changes  in 
personal  income  tax  rates — ^upward  or 
downward,  permanent  or  temporaiy." 

Still  other  studies  have  confirmed  the 
difference  in  the  effects  on  spending  of 
large  and  small  temporary  income 
changes  to  which  I  referred  previously. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  withhold  the  economic  stimulus 
this  coimtry  needs  because  of  a  misap- 
plication of  economic  theory,  or  a  failure 
to  recognize  the  abundant  evidence 
which  supports  the  use  of  the  rebate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  future  tax  reve- 
nues should  be  mortgaged  when  the  new 
administration  is  less  than  3  months 
old.  and  still  formulating  its  programs, 
if  a  clear  alternative  is  readily  available. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  go  fur- 
ther in  attempting  to  devise  permanent 
tax  reductions  before  we  have  given  the 
administration  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent its  proposals  for  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  again  is  not  to  put  up  a 
stop  sign.  When  the  Senate  returns  from 
recess  on  April  18  it  will  immediately 
consider  the  tax  bill  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  declare  themselves  in  support  of  a 
steady  fiscal  policy  and  continued  eco- 
nomic recovery  by  supporting  the  fiscal 
stimulus  provisions.  Including  the  rebate, 
as  reconunended  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

One  closing  point,  Mr.  President.  On 
yesterday  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
completed  its  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  That  resolution  Is  not  directly 
relevant  to  the  $50  tax  rebate,  except  to 
this  degree:  that  if  it  is  not  enacted.  It 
will  affect  the  revenues  we  can  expect  to 
flow  from  the  Federal  tax  structure  in 
1978. 

If  the  $50  tax  rebate  Is  not  approved, 
or  If  in  lieu  thereof  Congress  should 
enact  Into  law  the  permanent  tax  re- 
ductions proposed  by  several  Republican 
Senators — and  it  is  their  prerogative  to 
do  so — revenues  that  we  can  anticipate 
in  1978  will  be  lower  than  those  provided 
for  In  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Budget  Committee  yesterday.  The  effect 
will  be  a  larger  deficit,  lower  revenues, 
lesser  ability  to  deal  with  tax  reform 
later  this  year,  and  the  effects  on  the 
economy  which  I  have  taken  the  last  few 
minutes  to  describe  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate. 

So  for  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
It  makes  sense  to  enact  Into  law  this  fea- 
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ture  of  the  President's 
proposal. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
dert,  the  Senator  from 
like  to  express  a  contrary 
so  ably  and  eloquently 
splendid    Senator     from 

MUSKIE. 

I  disagree  with  those  whc 
swer  to  our  Nation's 
is  more  and  more  spending 
and  more  deficits. 

The   Senate   Budget 
proposed  expenditures,  to 
ures,  of  $460  billion  for 
Senate  Budget  Committee 
deficit  at  $63  billion.  The 
Committee   estimates   a 
bUlion. 

Whether  it  be  a  $63  bim(+i 
$64  billion  deficit,  that  will 
top  of  a  $70  billion  deficit 
namely,  the  current  fiscal 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
is  totally  irresponsible. 

What  the  Congress  has 
what  the  preceding 
what  the  present 
ing,  is  to  pile  deficit  upon 

What  the  Congress  has 
what  the  previoas 
and  what  the  present 
doing  is  to  say  to  the  people 
try,  "We  can  spend  all  th 
want  and  no  one  needs  to 
we  need  to  do  is  to  add  it  to 
debt." 

Mr.  President,  in  the 
not  think  that  is  a  souna 
at  all.  Government 
paid  for  either  by  direct 
inflation.  And  inflation  is 
but  a  cruel  one — hitting 
in  fixed  income  and  those 
and  middle-economic 

The  able  Senator  from 
the  $50  rebate  proposal  of 
ministration. 

The  administration 
$50  to  many  who  paid  taxes 
tax  refund,  and  to  give  $50 
did  not  pay  any  taxes  at 

The  total  amount  involve< 
billion.  The  interest  on  tha 
will  b?  $800  miP.ion  a  year, 
charge  will  go  on  for  at  le; 

Before  expressing  my  ow  i 
rebate,  I  want  to  relate  to 
view  of  a  taxi  driver  in  the 
folk,  Va. 

Ths  Senator  from  Virg 
Norfolk  recently.  In  taking 
the  airport  to  the  hotel 
recognized  me,  and  he 
are  you  guys  in  Washingtor 
us  our  $50?" 

I  said.  "Well,  I  think 
going  to  pass  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  it,  but  I 
gress  will  pass  it.  May  I 
do  you  think  about  that 

The  taxi  driver  said 
look  at  it,  the  Federal 
heavily  in  debt,  and  it  does 
sense  to  me  for  the 
and  borrow  money  in  order 
back  to  people  who  have 
into  the  Treasury." 

I  have  always  felt  that 
had  a   lot  of  sound 
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might  say,  I  would  like  to  see  more  of 
that  kind  of  taxi  driver  in  the  Congress. 

Like  the  Norfolk  taxi  driver,  it  does 
not  seem  logical  to  me  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  $11.4  billion  in  order  to 
scatter  $50  bills  all  around  the  Nation. 
It  may  be  a  good  political  gimmick,  but 
it  is  very  poor  economics. 

I  believe  the  present  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  their  eyes  on  the 
wrong  ball.  The  ball  they  should  be 
watching  is  the  ball  of  infiation.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  greatest  long-range 
threat  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  inflation.  Yet,  nearly  every  action  that 
the  Congress  takes  is  action  which  stim- 
ulates inflation. 

The  deficits  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  ever  recurring  and  they  are  ac- 
celerating in  magnitude.  This  inevitably 
adds  to  infiation  and  adds  to  the  cost 
of  living.  The  best  thing  the  Congress 
could  do  for  the  individual  citizen  of  this 
Nation  is  to  get  its  spending  under  con- 
trol. I  am  convinced  we  will  not  get  the 
cost  of  living  under  control  until  we  get 
the  cost  of  Government  under  control. 

I  might  say  that  neither  the  adminis- 
tration nor  the  Congress  has  shown  any 
imagination  in  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  Nation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  present  economic  stimu- 
lus program  is  just  more  of  the  same.  We 
have  been  trying  this  for  years  and  years 
now — more  and  more  spending  and  more 
and  more  deficits.  All  we  have  done  is 
to  dig  ourselves  deeper  into  the  finan- 
cial hole. 

What  this  country  needs  more  than 
anything  else  are  policies  emanating 
from  Washington  which  will  give  confi- 
dence to  the  American  people  and  con- 
fidence to  the  business  community. 

I  submit  the  so-called  economic  stim- 
ulus proposal  submitted  by  the  Carter 
administration  cannot  and  will  not  in- 
spire confidence.  It  is  based  on  the  old, 
discredited  theory  put  before  the  Con- 
gress on  the  advice  of  the  same  "experts" 
who  have  been  advocating  deficit-spend- 
ing through  the  years.  It  is  as  old  as  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon. 

As  a  practical  matter,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Carter  spending  and  tax 
program  is  putting  the  economy  on  a 
more  unsound  basis  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  is  very  much  like  someone 
who  might  drink  too  much  whisky  at 
night.  The  next  day  he  must  do  one  of 
two  things:  Either  take  the  discomfort 
of  a  hangover  or  start  drinking  again. 

What  the  Congress  has  done,  what 
succeeding  administrations  have  done, 
and  what  the  present  administration  is 
doing,  is  to  try  to  solve  the  hangover 
problem  by  more  and  more  drinking  or, 
in  this  case,  more  and  more  spending. 

I  believe  it  to  be  totally  unsound. 

The  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
(Mr.  Long)  expressed  it  so  well  when 
he  said  of  the  $50  rebate  proposal: 

It  Is  like  throwing  $50  off  the  Washington 
Monvunent  and  hoping  It  will  do  some  good. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  in  for 
some  real  headaches — and  heartaches — 
if  the  politicians  do  not  begin  to  show 
some  degree  of  responsibility  in  handling 
the    government's    finances.    Unfortu- 


nately, the  Congress  has  shown  no  in- 
clination along  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
table  showing  unified  budget  receipts, 
outlays,  and  surplus  or  deficit  for  fiscal 
years  1958-78,  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unified  budget  receipts,  outlays  and  surplus 

or  deficit  for  fiscal  years  1958-78,  inclusive 

(Prepared  by  Senator  Habry  F.  Btbd,  Jr., 

of  Virginia) 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


Sur- 

plus (+) 

Fiscal 

or  defi- 

year            Receipts 

Outlays 

cit  (-) 

1958   

79.6 

82.6 

-3.0 

1959    

79.2 

92.1 

-12.9 

1960    

92.5 

92.2 

-f-0.3 

1961    

94.4 

97.8 

-3.4 

1962   

99.7 

106.8 

-7.1 

1963   

106.6 

111.3 

-4.7 

1964 

112.7 

118.6 

-5.9 

1965    

116.8 

118.4 

-1.6 

1966    

130.8 

134.6 

-3.8 

1967 

149.5 

158.2 

-8.7 

1968 

163.7 

178.  8 

-25.1 

1969    

187.8 

184.6 

+  3.2 

1970    

193.8 

196.6 

-2.8 

1971    

188.4 

211.4 

-23.0 

1972    ^ 

208.6 
232.2 

231.9 
247.1 

-23.3 

1973    

-14.8 

1974 

264.9 

269.6 

-4.7 

1975    

281.0 

326.1 

-45.1 

1976    

300.0 

366.6 

-66.5 

Trans.  Qtr 

81.8 

94.8 

-13.0 

1977»   

349.4 
401.6 

417.4 
459.3 

-68.0 

1978*   

-57.7 

Deficit  estimated 

by  administra- 

tion 

-67.7 

Deficit  estimated 

by  Senate 

Budget 

Ck>mmlttee 

-63.2 

Deficit  estimated 

by  House 

Budget 

Committee 

-64.3 

•Estimated  figures. 

SoxTBCES. — Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 


THREE  VIRGINIANS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  60  years  ago  yesterday  that 
the  United  States  declared  war  against 
Germany.  I  comment  on  that  today  be- 
cause of  the  part  played  by  three  Vir- 
ginians. In  1917,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  a 
Virginian;  the  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  Senator  Thomas  S.  Mar- 
tin, a  Virginian,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.; 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  was  Congressman 
Henry  D.  Flood  of  Appomattox,  Va. 
Congressman  Flood,  incidentially  was  my 
grandmothers  brother.  Congressman 
Flood  introduced  the  war  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ator Martin  introduced  it  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  was  recommended  by  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Wilson,  another 
Virginian. 

The  Senate  approved  the  resolution  by 
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a  vote  of  86  to  6;  the  House  approved  it 
by  a  vote  of  373  to  50. 

I  point  this  out  not  to  suggest  that 
Virginians  are  warlike  people  in  any 
sense,  but  to  point  out  the  role  in  Gov- 
ernment that  three  great  Virginians  had 
at  that  crucial  moment,  60  years  ago 
yesterday,  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I. 

It  is  rather  disconcerting  to  recall  also 
that,  in  that  short  span  of  60  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  in  four 
major  wars— World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  the  war  in  Korea,  and  the  Vietnam 
war.  Let  us  pray  that  no  other  President 
and  no  other  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  no  other  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
need  to  recommend  a  declaration  of  war. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT AND  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  TRANSPORTAIION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordnace  with  title  14, 
section  194(a)  of  the  United  States  Code, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  the 
Chair  announces  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  his 
appointments  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  (Mr.  Stevens)  as 
members  of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83- 
420,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser)  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  EFFECIVE  DATE 
OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  SICK  PAY 
EXCLUSION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  there  is  now  at  the  desk  the  tax 
bill,  H.R.  1828,  that  was  passed  on  yes- 
terday, involving  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
and  section  911  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  that 
matter  at  this  time.  I  am  told  that  there 
would  be  objection  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  doubt  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  would  want  to  try  to  move 
it  at  this  time,  anyway.  The  fact  is  that 


we  had  been  led  to  believe — and  I  am  sure 
that  that  information  was  conveyed  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  others  in  complete 
good  faith — that  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  move  for- 
ward the  date  of  the  provision  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  with  regard  to  the 
exclusion  of  income  for  workers  over- 
seas— as  was  being  done  with  regard  to 
the  sick  pay  amendment — would  be 
agreed  to  in  the  House. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  speak  with  cer- 
tainty with  regard  to  435  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  any  one 
of  whom  may  object;  and,  of  course,  one 
did  object.  So  that,  to  satisfy  the  single 
objector,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  moved  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  Ribicoff  amendment  involv- 
ing section  911. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  House  re- 
turns, we  shall  seek  a  conference  with 
the  House  at  which  time  I  hope  that  we 
can  reach  some  agreement  with  regard 
to  tills  matter.  It  is  my  understanding 
however,  that  a  conference  agreement 
may  not  be  the  end  of  it,  because  the 
administration  has  opposed  postponing 
the  effective  date  of  sick  pay  provisions 
and  also  the  Ribicoff  amendment.  When 
I  say  the  "administration."  I  mean  the 
oflBcials  in  the  Treasury  Department  are 
so  recommending. 

That  being  the  case,  if  the  bill  goes  to 
the  President  with  those  two  provisions 
and  little  more  on  it,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  President  will  seriously 
consider  vetoing  the  bill  and  might,  in 
fact,  do  so.  So  whether  we  can  provide 
the  relief  that  is  recommended  by  the 
Senate  or  even  that  recommended  by 
the  House  is  somewhat  dubious  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  that,  in  all 
fairness  to  Chairman  Ullman,  Chair- 
man Ullman  talked  with  me  on  the 
telephone.  It  was  a  matter  of  embar- 
rassment. He  was  willing  to  accept  the 
Ribicoff  amendment. 

I  point  out,  it  was  not  just  my  amend- 
ment. Senator  Bartlett  of  Oklahoma 
felt  very  strongly.  Senator  Matsunaga  of 
Hawaii  felt  very  strongly  about  it,  Sen- 
ator Griffin  felt  very  strongly  about  it. 
Twelve  Senators  traveling  abroad,  talk- 
ing to  Americans,  sort  of  had  a  moral 
commitment  to  those  people  to  correct 
it. 

Representative  Ullman  did  say  that 
in  conference  he  would  work  for  adop- 
tion, the  acceptance  of  it. 

But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  other 
body  adjourned  when  there  was  un- 
finished business  before  the  Congress.  I 
am  sure  if  they  had  stayed  through 
this  day,  as  we  have,  we  could  have  had 
conferees  within  half  an  hour  straighten 
it  out,  but  they  did  go  home  and  we  are 
here. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  very  unfortunate  tiiat 
this  is  the  situation,  because  if  the  House 
were  here,  I  would  move  that  we  dis- 
agree to  the  House  action,  that  we  in- 
sist on  all  oui'  amendments,  and  appoint 
conferees.  I  would  name  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  as  one  of  the  con- 


ferees because  his  amendment  is  the 
principal  amendment  in  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses.  We  would  go  to 
work  together  and  resolve  this  matter. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  has  ad- 
journed and  they  wUl  not  be  back 
until  after  the  recess.  So  we  are  simply 
confronted  with  an  ultimatum. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  have  a 
conference  with  them  to  discuss  the  dif- 
ferences, but  we  cannot,  since  they  are 
not  here.  We  will  simply  have  to  wait 
until  after  the  recess. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  what  the  Senator  proposes.  I 
think  the  explanation  is  very  clear.  But 
I  do  have  a  question  as  it  affects  all  our 
constituents  who  may  have  concerns 
about  the  sick  pay  exclusion. 

April  15  is  the  day  that  all  of  us. 
Senators  and  constituents  alike,  have  to 
fill  out  our  income  tax  forms  and  get 
them  postmarked  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  is.  What  advice 
should  we  give  our  constituents  who  have 
to  calculate  their  tax  liability  and  write 
out  a  check  in  the  appropriate  amount 
between  now  and  April  15? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  only  thing  they  can 
do,  of  course,  referring  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  claim  the 
sick  pay  exclusion,  is  file  their  returns 
without  claiming  the  advantage  of  the 
law  that  existed  prior  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  So  they  would  have  to  file  their  tax 
returns  without  claiming  any  relief  that 
would  have  been  provided  by  this 
measure. 

If  we  are  able  to  pass  the  measure  to 
move  forward  the  date  on  sick  pay,  they 
could  file  an  amended  return  and  have 
the  benefit  of  the  old  law  with  regard  to 
sick  pay. 

With  regard  to  the  workers  overseas, 
of  course,  they  would  have  another  60 
days,  until  June  15,  anyway  to  file  their 
tax  returns.  So,  in  their  case,  I  would 
advise  them,  to  just  wait  to  file  their 
return.  In  that  event.  Congress  may  have 
acted  favorably  to  their  advantage  and, 
hopefully,  the  President  might  sign  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  with  respect  to  the  people  who 
are  affected  by  the  sick  pay  exclusion,  I 
think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  legis- 
lation we  have  before  us  yesterday  passed 
rather  overwhelmingly  in  both  Houses; 
is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 
It  was  unanimous  here. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  That  would  satisfy  any- 
one's   definition    of   overwhelmingly,    I 
think. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  sick  pay  bill  also 
passed  the  House  unanimously,  404  to  0. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  So  it  passed  both  Houses 
unanimously.  Yet  in  spite  of  that,  those 
people  who  may  be  affected  by  the  1976 
Tax  Reform  Act  will  in  all  probabUity  be 
forced  to  overpay  their  taxes  this  April 
15;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  They  will  have  to  pay 
what  they  owe  under  existing  law  and 
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benefit  at  all 
si  the  Senate 


they  woixld  not  receive  any 
from  this  bill  we  passed 
yesterday. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yet  if  the  bill  becomes 
law,  then  they  will  be  reiulred  to  file 
for  a  refund,  is  that  not  c  Direct? 

Mr.  LONG.  They  are  not  required,  but 
they  would  be  well  ad'ised  to  file 
amended  returns  to  receive  a  tax  refund. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  They  woulq  be  well  ad- 
vised. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  would  have  the 
money  coming  to  them. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  they  want*d  to  get  their 
money  back,  they  would  bp  required  to 
file  a  return. 

Mr.  LONG.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  agree. 

Is  there  any  method  by  which  those 
people  affected  in  that  way  may  choose 


to  avoid  overpaying,  since 
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Revenue  Service  is  somet  mes  a  little 
slow  at  refunding  money  to  us  If  we 
overpay? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  m*r  have  a  re- 
sponse which  the  Senator  f  'om  Pennsyl- 
vania may  be  seeking.  Tha  is,  for  those 
who  did  receive  sick  pay  d  iring  the  re- 
porting period,  they  have  gc  ad  reason  for 
filing  for  an  extension  of  t  me  in  which 
to  file  the  return,  and  I  wou  d  think  that 
if  they  would  request  an  e:  :tenslon  of  a 
month,  this  matter  would  >e  settled,  in 
which  event  they  would  noj;  need  to  file 
for  a  refund. 

So  I  think  that  would  bej  the  best  ad- 
vice which  we  could  give  io  those  who 
did,  in  fact,  receive  sick  pay  during  the 
year  1976  reporting  period, 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator,  my 
good  friend  and  distinguisl  led  colleague 
from  Hawaii,  for  bringing  t  p  that  point. 

I  wanted  to  try  and  mal  e  the  record 
clear  to  that  effect  because  ane  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  well  within  one's 
rights  to  ask  for  an  extensii  >n.  But  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  whether  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  C<  mmittee,  my 
distingiiished  colleague  fron  Louisiana, 
would  agree  with  that  as  a  proper  mech- 
anism for  those  so  affected 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  say 
tor  from  Pennsylvania,  witii  this  collo- 
quy in  the  Record,  the  Intel  nal  Revenue 
Service  people  will  take  ncte. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  certainly  Y  ope  so. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  am  wondering  further,  ^  r.  President, 
If  the  Senator  from  Louisiaiia  does  con- 
cur In  that? 


in  this  case? 
to  the  Sena- 


Mr.  LONG.  I  regret  to  saj 
tentlon  was  directed  to  the 
ORD  of  yesterday,  at  which 
ter  was  taken  up  and  sent 
a  Senate  amendment  on  it. 
Record  is  incomplete, 
what  I  was  noting  at  that 
I  am  told  that  when  the 

ORD  is  published,  it  will 

Stark  who  objected  to  this 
that,  therefore,  it  had  to  b< 
the  fashion  it  now  ap[>ears 
so  that  It  could  be  agreed 
deletion  of  Senator 
ment  and  accepted  with 
vote. 


sho  V 


RiBica  FF 


tine 


that  my  at- 

House  Rec- 

this  mat- 

►ack  without 

believe  the 

however.  That  is 

)  loment.  But 

per^nanent  Rec- 

it  was  Mr. 

matter  and 

modified  in 

at  the  desk 

to  with  the 

s  amend- 

unanimous 


That  presents  us  with  the  Impasse 
that  we  find  at  this  moment. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Senator  explain  what  his  view  of  the 
tax  consequence  would  be.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  repeating  it?  I  wanted  to 
make  it  clear  about  yesterday's  Record, 
which  will  have  to  be  corrected.  The  Rec- 
ord of  the  House  on  10796,  I  regret  to 
say,  is  incorrect.  I  hope  the  permanent 
Record  will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  yield,  in  response  to  the 
question  put  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  what  way  should  we  advise 
our  constituents  who  did,  in  fact,  receive 
sick  pay  during  the  reporting  period, 
because  of  the  impasse?  I  suggested  that 
we  might  advise  them  to  file  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  during  which  they  may 
file  their  return,  in  which  event  they 
would  not  need  to  file  for  a  rebate  subse- 
quently. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
even  if  they  file  for  an  extension,  they 
must  have  paid  their  taxes  by  April  15. 

The  extension  is  only  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  during  which  one  is  to 
file  the  return.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing,  as  advised  by  the  staff.  One  must  pay 
his  taxes  on  time.  The  extension  granted 
is  only  to  permit  one  to  file  the  return 
later.  If  you  do  not  pay  the  taxes  that 
are  due,  then  you  owe  the  interest  on 
what  you  owe. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 
However,  normally,  those  who  do  take 
sick  leave  and  receive  sick  leave  pay  are 
those  who  have  had  regular  deductions 
made  monthly.  So  that  if,  in  fact,  they 
do  owe  additional  tax  Imposed  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1976  on  the  sick  pay,  if 
they  do  not  pay  on  It,  after  Congress 
acts  they  will  be  relieved  of  this  addi- 
tional tax. 

So  that  I  would  think  that  by  filing 
the  tax  after  April  15,  most  of  them,  even 
without  paying  any  additional  taxes, 
would  be  covered. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  the  Senator  says  Is 
correct,  if  the  bill  becomes  law.  But  even 
when  a  measure  has  had  a  imanimoiis 
vote  In  both  Houses,  I  have  seen  meas- 
ures fail  to  become  law,  even  though 
they  have  the  imanimous  support  of  both 
Houses  at  one  time  or  another. 

It  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of 
any  human  mind  to  assess  the  various 
ways  that  something  which  appears  des- 
tined to  become  law  can  fail  to  become 
law,  but  it  happens  all  the  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding,  even  if  the  news  is  not  as 
good  as  I  hoped  It  would  be  for  those 
who  are  affected  by  the  sick  pay  exclu- 
sion. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  further 
advice  that  he  might  recommend  we  give 
to  our  constituents  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  have  to  suggest 
to  constituents  to  follow  this  legislation 
and  hope  it  becomes  law.  It  is  not  our 
fault  that  it  did  not  happen.  We  passed 
the  bill  and  agreed  to  what  the  House 
did.  We  added  some  matters  that  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  would  be  accepted 
without  any  difficulty  in  the  House.  Dif- 
ficulties can  always  arise,  and  we  have 
this  problem  that  Is  presented  to  us. 


When  we  return  from  the  recess,  we 
will  try  to  resolve  this  matter.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  has  gone  home,  and 
it  leaves  us  no  choice  but  either  to  bend 
our  knee  in  a  fashion  that  we  believe 
would  not  be  appropriate  or  to  ask  for 
a  conference;  and  the  House  is  not  here 
to  confer  with  us. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  does  appear  that  all 
those  aflfected  adversely  by  our  ability  to 
come  to  a  timely  agreement  with  the 
House — because  the  House  has  gone  out 
of  town  before  we  could  express  our  will 
to  them  or  have  a  conference — ^will  have 
to  pay  the  tax. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  reasonably  accurate 
prediction  that  we  will  pass  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  sick  pay  exclusion,  and  that 
there  will  be  many  people  who  will  want 
to  file  for  a  refund  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

I  mentioned  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  moment  ago  that  sometimes 
it  is  hard  to  get  a  refimd  check  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  As  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows, 
we  have  had  many  problems,  particularly 
in  States  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  New  York,  with  increased  fuel  bills, 
and  that  little  extra  money  is  quite 
important. 

Is  there  anything  the  chairman  thinks 
we  can  do  to  prompt  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  should  the  scenario  I  have 
described  come  to  pass,  to  be  more 
prompt  in  their  refund  of  overpayments 
by  taxpayers? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  can  do  our  best  to  re- 
quest that  they  expedite  it,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  do  not 
have  any  assurance  that  the  bill  will  be- 
come law,  however.  The  President  may 
veto  the  bill.  I  would  not  be  the  least  bit 
surprised  if  the  Treasury  recommends  a 
veto.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  the  odds 
are  very  good  that  that  will  in  the  case 
of  this  bill.  If  that  should  happen,  then 
we  will  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
overriding  the  veto.  Many  people  may  be 
reluctant  to  override  the  veto  of  a  new 
President  in  his  first  few  months  in  of- 
fice. It  may  be  that  the  whole  thing  would 
fall  by  the  wayside. 

So  that  we  really  caimot  say  for  cer- 
tain what  is  likely  to  happen  i^th  some- 
thing like  this.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we. 
in  good  faith,  have  done  our  part  in  the 
process  and  will  do  the  best  we  can  to 
persuade  the  House  to  do  the  same — 
when  we  have  the  House  to  talk  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
President  would  not  veto  this  measure. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  way  for  him 
to  start  off.  I  speak  for  myself  when  I 
say  that  I  would  not  have  much  hes- 
itancy to  vote  to  override  such  a  veto.  Of 
coiu-se,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  for 
sure  whether  he  will  or  will  not  veto  it. 
The  Senator  is  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  we  never  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  a  bill  until  It  does  pass. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 
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S.  1269— CAMILLA  A.  HESTER 

Mr.  ALT  .FN.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Hes- 
ter has  been  denied  a  civU  service  survi- 


vor's annuity  as  a  result  of  a  highly  tech- 
nical application  of  5  U.S.C.  8341  which 
defines  a  widow  for  purposes  of  qualifi- 
cation for  a  survivor's  annuity  as  a  per- 
son who  is  the  surviving  wife  of  a  civil 
service  employee  who  "(a)  was  married 
to — Uie  employee — for  at  least  2  years 
immediately  preceding  his  death;  or  (b) 
was  the  mother  of  issue  by  that  mar- 
riage." 

Mr.  President,  Camilla  Hester  married 
John  Hester,  a  civil  service  employee,  on 
May  20,  1961.  She  had  two  children  by 
that  marriage  who  were  born  in  1961  and 
1963.  However,  in  1972  Mrs.  Hester  dis- 
covered that  her  original  marriage  to 
Mr.  Hester  in  1961  was  void  because  she 
had  not  been  finally  divorced  from  a 
previous  husband,  eveii  though  she  is 
good  faith  believed  that  a  final  decree 
divorcing  her  from  her  previous  husband 
had  been  issued  prior  to  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Hester. 

Mr.  President,  immediately  upon 
learning  that  her  marriage  in  1961  to 
Mr.  Hester  was  void,  Mrs.  Hester  took 
accessary  steps  to  secure  a  final  decree 
from  her  previous  husband  and  again 
married  Mr.  Hester,  thereby  giving  full 
legal  validity  to  her  status  as  a  wife.  Mr. 
President,  several  months  later  Mr. 
Hester  died.  Mrs.  Hester,  his  wife  for  11 
years,  with  his  two  minor  children  to 
raise,  made  application  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  a  widow's  pen- 
sion. Incredibly,  she  was  denied  survi- 
vor's benefits  on  the  theory  that  she  was 
not  a  widow  of  2  years'  standing  and  that 
her  two  children  were  not  the  issue  of 
her  marriage. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  find  that  de- 
cision not  only  harsh  but  totally  devoid 
of  any  proper  exercise  of  good  judgment. 
The  Commission  could  have  easily  deter- 
mined that  the  two  children  involved 
were  the  issue  of  the  marriage  since  the 
mother  was  Mrs.  Hester  and  the  father 
was  Mr.  Hester  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hester 
were  married.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  the 
Commission  in  its  wisdom  somehow  de- 
termined that  the  two  children — al- 
though the  offspring  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hester — ^were  not  the  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hester. 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Hester  appealed 
the  Commission's  decision  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Alabama,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
court  also  denied  relief. 

In  its  decision,  the  court  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whatever  reason  employed  by  the  Congress 
In  fashioning  this  law,  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  legislature  has  considered  problems  such 
as  ours  before  for  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
other  and  further  relief  In  other  aspects  of 
compensation  law.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  the 
province  of  this  Court  to  act  as  some  super 
legislature  and  change  the  expressed  provi- 
sions of  the  law  In  order  to  afford  an  equita- 
ble relief  where  It  might  seem  to  be  other- 
wise due.  See  62  Cases  of  Jam  v.  United 
States.  340  U.S.  593  at  696;  United  States  v. 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  343  U.S.  562  at  575: 
Story  v.  Snyder.  184  F.  2d  454.  cert.  den.  340 
U.S.  866;  Crooks  v.  Harrelson,  282  U.S.  55  at 
60." 

Mr.  President,  the  court  went  on  to 
give  the  following  recommendation  to 
Mrs.  Hester: 

The  Issue  of  this  union  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  claimant  for  recovery  pur- 


poses. The  plaintiff  is  not  without  her  rem- 
edies in  the  matter  for  she  may  petition 
Congress  for  relief.  Though  this  approach 
may  appear  harsh  in  Its  requirement,  it  is 
the  appropriate  relief  within  the  present 
scheme  of  things  and  this  Court  will  not, 
even  if  it  could,  substitute  its  approach  to 
logic  for  that  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Congress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  afford  ap- 
propriate relief  in  this  case. 

I  believe  a  serious  injustice  has  been 
done  Mrs.  Hester,  and  I  regret  very  much 
the  difficulty — indeed  the  indignities — 
she  has  been  required  to  face  in  seeking 
the  survivor's  annuity  to  which  she  is 
entitled. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Hester  has  been 
seeking  the  money  justly  due  to  her  for 
almost  a  fuU  4  years.  In  the  last  Congress 
I  also  introduced  a  bill  for  her  assist- 
ance, S.  3790,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  which,  unfortimately,  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Ford.  The  President 
did  not  agree  with  my  view  that  it  was 
appropriate  to  award  special  compensa- 
tion to  Mrs.  Hester  because  of  the  very 
long  delay  involved  in  obtaining  the  pen- 
sion which  is  rightly  due  to  her.  Specif- 
ically, the  President  objected  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  would  have  paid 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  an- 
num retroactive  to  1972  and  which  would 
have  required  the  Treasury  to  pay  $5,000 
to  Mrs.  Hester  to  compensate  for  her 
prolonged  efforts  to  secure  that  which  is 
rightfully  and  equitably  hers.  However, 
the  President  very  clearly  stated  that 
should  the  objectionable  provisions  be 
removed,  he  "would  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider legislation  for  Mrs.  Hester  that 
would  provide  appropriate  relief."  I  have, 
therefore,  revised  the  measure  to  elim- 
inate any  payment  for  damages  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  delay  experienced.  The 
new  bill  I  am  today  introducing  provides 
simply  that  Mrs.  Hester  be  deemed  a 
widow  within  the  terms  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  8341,  and  that  back 
payments  due  to  her  under  that  section 
be  promptly  paid. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  very  pro- 
longed nature  of  the  efforts  involved  in 
securing  to  Mrs.  Hester  what  is  justly 
due  and  since  the  substance  of  the  bill 
has  already  once  passed  both  Houses,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice, 
and  that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar.  A 
similar  measure  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Jack  Edwards  of  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  and  I  imderstand  the  prospect 
is  good  that  the  House  will  take  early 
action  on  the  measure  he  introduced.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  soon  again  be 
able  to  present  to  the  President  an  act 
of  Congress  designed  to  correct  this  ob- 
vious injustice. 

I  have  cleared  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  inquired 
of  me  if  the  matter  had  been  approved 
by  Mr.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  told  him  it  had  not 
because  the  distinguished  Senator  is  not 
in  the  Chamber  today,  but  I  agreed  that 
if  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Mr. 


Eastland  that  I  would  request  that  the 
bill  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and, 
on  the  Senator's  approval  I  would  ask 
that  the  bill  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  President  Ford's  veto 
message  with  respect  to  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  (Ejection,   the  veto 
memorandum  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Veto   of  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Camilla 
A.   Hesteb 

The  President's  memorandum  of  disapproval, 
October  12,  1976 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  from  S.  3790, 
a  private  bill  which  would  authorize  a  civil 
service  survivor  annuity  retroactive  to  Sep- 
tember 28,  1972,  to  Mrs.  Camilla  A.  Hester 
as  the  widow  of  the  late  John  A.  Hester. 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  Mrs.  Hester's 
clrcumstswices,  S.  3790  unfortimately  con- 
tains two  precedent-setting  provisions  which 
I  consider  very  undesirable,  not  only  for  fu- 
ture private  relief  legislation,  but  also  for 
ordinary  claims  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System. 

The  first  would  require  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  pay  interest  at  6  percent  per 
annum  retroactive  to  1972  on  the  survivor's 
benefit  which  would  be  authorized  by  S. 
3790.  The  second  would  require  the  Treasury 
to  pay  Mrs.  Hester  $5,000  as  compensation 
for  her  successful  effort  to  be  awarded  the 
benefit.  Neither  of  these  provisions  are  appro- 
priate, in  my  judgment.  In  bringing  Mrs. 
Hester  equitable  relief. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  unable  to  approve 
S.  3790.  I  have  signed  other  private  relief 
legislation  during  the  94th  Congress  designed 
to  rectify  the  inequitable  clrcvmistances  aris- 
ing from  the  "length  of  marriage"  require- 
ment in  the  clvU  service  retirement  law.  How- 
ever, these  bills  did  not  contain  the  objec- 
tionable provisions  contained  in  S.  3790.  I 
would  be  pleased,  however,  to  consider  legis- 
lation for  Mrs.  Hester  that  would  provide  ap- 
propriate relief  without  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures discussed  above. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) .  Without  objection,  the  bill 
will  go  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  accordance  with  title 
46,  section  1126(c).  of  the  United  States 
Code,  appoints  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  and  the  Chair  announces  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion (Mr.  Magnxtson)  his  appointments 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visitors. 


MESSAGES  FROM  TEIE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
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from  the  President  of  the  dnlted 
submitting  simdry  nominaiions 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
mlttees.  . 

(The  nominations  receivejd 
printed  at  the  end  of  the 
ceedings.) 
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The  PRESIDING  OFF! 
fore  the  Senate  the  foUow^g 
from  the  President  of  the 
which  was  referred  to  the 
H\mian  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uni  ed  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewlt  i  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Cour  cil  on  Aging 
In  accordance  with  Section  '05(f)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  (PL.  !  3-29) . 

This  report  was  preparec  based  upon 
activities  of  the  Federal  CotmcU  on  Ag- 
ing prior  to  my  term  of  office 

Jim;  sy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  7,  1977. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THI    HOUSE 


dellve  -ed 
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ext<  nd 
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At  2 :  09  p.m.,  a  message 
of    Representatives 
Hackney,  one  of  its  clerk 
that: 

The  House  disagrees  to 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( 
authorize  additional  funds 
assistance  for  lower  incon^ 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  to  ext 
eral  riot  reinsurance  and 
ance  programs,  and  for  ot 
requests  a  conference  with 
on  the   disagreeing  votes 
Houses  thereon;  and  that ' 
Ashley,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr 
land,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
AtjCoin,  Mr.  Blanchard 
Michigan,  Mr.  Stanton. 
SELOT  were  appointed 
conference  on  the  part  of 

The  House  agrees  to  the 
of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  J 
bill  (H.R.  1828)  relating  tc 
date  for  the  changes  mad; 
Reform  Act  of  1976  to  the 
sick  pay;  that  the  House 
the  amendment  of  the 
1:   and  that  the  House 
amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  House  agrees  to  the 
of  the  Senate  to  the 
Res.  142)  urging  the 
ment  to  reassess  its  policy 
the  killing  of  newborn  ' 

The  Speaker  has  ap_ 
bers  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
United  States 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman, 
Chairman.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Kazen, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Rousseloi 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr 

The  House  has  passed 
bills  in  which  it  requests 
rence  of  the  Senate 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  authorla 
cation  program  for  elementar5 
Bchools,  and  for  other  purposei 
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Sen  ite 


resolu  tion 
Cana  iian 
licy  i' 
har? 
appoir  ted 
cf 
Interparliam  ;ntary 
li[r. 


M- 


amendment 
.R.  3843)  to 
for  housing 
Americans 
the  Fed- 
crime  insur- 
otlfer  purposes; 
the  Senate 
of   the   two 
_ .  RET7SS,  Mr. 
]  'ennsylvania, 
of  Mary- 
Cilifomia.  Mr. 
.  Brown  of 
Mr.  Rous- 
of  the 
_.  House, 
amendments 
and  4  to  the 
the  effective 
by  the  Tax 
exclusion  for 
disagrees  to 
numbered 
Agrees  to  the 
to  the  title, 
amendments 
(H.  Con, 
Govem- 
)f  permitting 
seals. 

as  mem- 
the  Mexico- 
Group 
Nix,  Vice 
DE  LA  Garza. 
Alexander, 
Mr.  Oilman, 

iTIDD. 

he  following 
the  concur- 

a  career  edu- 
and  secondary 


H.R.  130.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  franchlsed  distributors  and  retailers 
of  motor  fuel  and  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion of  automotive  gasoline  and  competition 
In  the  marketing  of  such  gasoline  by  requir- 
ing that  information  regarding  the  octane 
rating  of  automotive  gasoline  be  disclosed  to 
consumers; 

H.R.  6262.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  House  has  agreed  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  191)  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  3365. 

ENROLLED  Bn.LS  SICKED 

The  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3365.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates 
ou  deposits  and  accounts  In  depository  In- 
stitutions. 

H.R.  5717.  An  act  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  recent  earthquakes  in  Romania. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Deputy  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  authorize  a  career  edu- 
cation program  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

H.R.  130.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  franchlsed  distributors  and  retail- 
ers of  motor  fuel  and  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion of  automotive  gasoline  and  competition 
In  the  marketing  of  such  gasoline  by  re- 
quiring that  Information  regarding  the 
octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  be 
disclosed  to  consumers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  5262.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


EC-1089.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  reapportion- 
ment which  will  permit  use  of  the  existing 
appropriation  at  an  accelerated  rate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  enough  thermal 
power  to  meet  SPA's  contractual  commit- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
EC-1090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  request 
for  a  3-month  extension  with  respect  to  In- 
vestigation and  Suspension  Docket  No.  9139 
concerning  lumber  and  forest  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1091.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1976  annual  report  of  the  Four  Comers  Re- 
gional Commission  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1092.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  certain  appropriation  authorizations 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  for  fiscal  year  1977  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1093.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Security  at  Nuclear  Powerplants — at  Best, 
Inadequate"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Environmsnt  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1094.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
piu-suant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Better 
Management  of  Spare  Equipment  Will  Im- 
prove Maintenance  Productivity  and  Save 
the  Army  Millions''  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  GovernmenUl 
Affairs. 

EC-1095.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Jury  Selection  and 
Service  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  by  revising 
the  section  on  fees  of  Jurors  and  by  providing 
for  a  civil  penalty  and  injunctive  relief  in 
the  event  of  a  discharge  or  threatened  dis- 
charge of  an  employee  by  reason  of  such 
employee's  Federal  Jury  service  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1087.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  that  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insvirance  Fund  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropri- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1088.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  that  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  petitions  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-126.  Resolution  No.  152  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  hold  open 
hearings  on  the  proposed  "Consumer  Com- 
munications Reform  Act  of  1977";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-127.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
expressing  the  pride  and  Joy  of  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico  upon  the  celebration  next 
March  2  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  American  citizenship  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

"Resolution 
"statement  of  motives 

"On  March  2,  1917  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  granted  the  Amer- 
ican citizenship  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 
Sixty  years  have  already  elapsed  since  that 
glorloxis  date  so  significant  for  the  well-being 
and  destiny  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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"We  all  know  and  cherish  the  Indian  origin 
of  our  beautiful  Island  which,  though  simple 
and  primitive.  Is  the  undlsputable  root  of 
our  personality.  Also,  all  of  us  know  and  love 
our  ties  with  Spain,  which  colonized  us,  be- 
queathed its  language  and  its  customs  to  us 
and,  through  four  centuries  Imprinted  on  us 
that  Hispanic  seal  we  are  proud  of.  But 
neither  can  we  forget  that  the  historical 
destiny  of  Puerto  Rico  changed  In  the  year 
1898  and  that  since  such  date  we  are  united 
to  a  great  nation  of  extraordinary  Ideals 
which  we  should  also  know  and  love  beca\ise 
It  is  the  only  one  that  will  lead  us  to  our  final 
Identity.  We  have  the  right  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  the  past  with  all  the  fervor  of  our 
hearts,  but  we  also  have  the  duty  to  look  into 
the  future  with  our  utmost  reasoning. 

"Independently  of  the  noble  separatist 
ideal  some  Puerto  Rlcans  avow,  the  majority 
of  our  people  have  always  been  not  only 
proud  of  the  American  citizenship  but  also 
have  consistently  expressed  themselves  in  fa- 
vor of  our  permanent  union  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  great  patrician  Luis 
Mufioz  Rivera,  although  of  prolndependence 
Ideals,  expressed  himself  thus  in  his  political 
wUl  subscribed  In  the  year  1916,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death:  'About  politics  I  have  very 
little  to  tell  you.  I  have  already  told  you 
everything  in  my  speeches,  in  my  letters.  In 
everything  you  know  about  me,  spoken  or 
written.  The  course  is  firmly  traced.  The  fu- 
ture of  Puerto  Rico  consists  in  strengthening, 
in  consolidating  its  politics  within  a  sincere 
friendship  and  frank  compenetratlon  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Although  the 
finality  of  the  problem  is  the  Independence 
of  our  native  land,  we  must  have  confidence 
and  absolute  faith  In  the  great  nation  under 
whose  influence  and  under  whose  protection 
our  fate  is  to  be  decided.  Great  are  the  prob- 
lems stirring  in  the  political  life  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  many  are  the  enemies  that  sur- 
round us  creating  difficulties  to  our  efforts. 
We  need  the  help  of  the  United  States  to 
solve  them,  to  shield  ourselves  behind  its 
strength  and  to  shelter  ourselves  in  its  great 
institutions.'  And  on  May  6,  1917,  the  Union- 
ist Party,  under  the  presidency  of  the  illus- 
trious Puerto  Rlcan,  Antonio  R.  Barcel6,  ap- 
proved a  declaration  of  principles  which  in 
part  stated:  'That  It  accepts  and  receives  as 
a  high  honor  for  the  political  dignity  of  the 
country,  the  American  citizenship  which 
solves  the  situation  of  Puerto  Rico  within 
the  national  and  International  law,  without 
prejudice  to  the  definite  determination  of  our 
status'.  And  finally,  the  Republican  Party, 
under  the  direction  of  its  chief  leader,  Jos6 
Celso  Barbosa,  approved  on  May  14,  1917  a 
program  which  in  part  stated:  'The  Repub- 
lican Party  publicly  states  that  the  new  Or- 
ganic Act  enacted  by  Congress  completes  the 
first  stage  of  our  political  evolution  and  ac- 
complishes the  first  part  of  the  Party's  plat- 
form, in  so  far  as  It  defines  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  collectively,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  separates  the  executive  func- 
tions and  establishes  an  elective  Senate'. 

"Many  years  have  elapsed  since  that  mem- 
orable date  when  we  were  granted  the  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  The  excelling  process  of  our 
people  has  been  arduous  and  slow,  but  little 
by  little  we  have  obtained  more  guarantees 
and  many  rights.  We  have  shared  the  happi- 
ness and  the  sorrows  of  the  great  American 
nation.  We  have  sent  our  sons  to  the  battle- 
fields In  defense  of  the  democratic  institu- 
tions and  ideals.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of 
that  great  nation  that  represents  and  defends 
us  in  the  international  forum. 

"We  forebode  where  are  we  going  and  what 
do  history  and  fate  hold  for  us.  But  we  do 
have  the  firm  conviction  and  the  faith  that 
the  American  citizenship  we  cherish  today 
with  pride  is  a  guarantee  and  a  certainty  that 
the  future  must  be  very  good  for  our  people. 

"The  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  also  cele- 
brates next  March  2  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  its  creation,  feels  more  than  proud  and 


Joyful  of  sharing  Its  anniversary  with  the 
glorious  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the 
American  citizenship  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people.  And  It  is  Indispensable  to  state  so  to 
all  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

"Section  1. — To  express  the  pride  and  Joy 
of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  upon  the  cele- 
bration next  March  2  of  the  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  of  the  American  citizen- 
ship to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

"Section  2. — ^A  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  sent  to  the  news  media  of 
the  country  for  Its  publication. 

"Section  3. — Certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution duly  translated  Into  English  shall  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  Honorable  Walter 
Mondale,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr." 

POM-128.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  4040  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  urging  Con- 
gress to  require  federal  agencies  to  enhance 
lands  under  their  control  with  woody  plant- 
ings and  utilize  other  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation practices,  including  the  control  of 
noxious  weeds;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
"Senate  CoNctrBBENT  Resolution  No.  4040 

"Whereas,  activities  of  federal  agencies  In 
the  operation  of  lands  under  their  control 
in  North  Dakota  cause  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts  in  the  form  of  soil  erosion, 
damage  to  vegetation,  and  the  spread  of 
noxlovis  weeds;  and 

"Whereas,  ciirrent  water  management 
practices  cause  soil  erosion  and  the  conse- 
quent addition  of  silt  to  surrounding  water; 
and 

"Whereas,  wildlife  concentrations  In  an 
area  cause  significant  damage  to  vegetation; 
and 

"Whereas,  noxious  weeds  on  federal  lands 
remain  uncontrolled  and  therefore  spread 
to  lands  owned  by  private  landowners  who 
are  required  by  state  law  to  control  such 
noxious  weeds;  and 

"Whereas,  other  activities  on  federal  lands 
extend  beyond  the  borders  of  those  lands  and 
affect   surrounding   private   landowners; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein : 

"That  the  United  States  Congress  is  urged 
to  require  federal  agencies  to  enhance  lands 
under  their  control  with  woody  plantings 
and  to  utilize  other  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices.  Including  the  control  of 
noxious  weeds;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  North  Dakota  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging: 

A  report  entitled  "Developments  In  Aging," 
parts  I  and  n  (Rept.  No.  95-88) . 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  1269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Camilla  A. 
Hester;  pla,ced  on  the  Calendar. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  1270.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  refunding 
of  BO  much  of  a  taxpayer's  Investment  credit 
as  exceeds  his  liability  for  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1271.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920, 
in  the  Interest  of  friendly  relations  with 
Mexico  and  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Melcheb)  : 

S.  1272.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stan^ 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  1273.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  renegotiate  the 
provisions  of  any  contract  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
lease  of  real  property  which  is  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  or  subject  to  his 
supervision  in  order  to  make  adjustments  for 
Increased  utUlty  costs  for  the  operation  of 
such  premises;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  1274.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  with  authority 
to  contract  with  State  and  local  authorities 
for  the  safekeeping,  care,  and  subsistence  of 
all  Federal  prisoners;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

S.  1275.  A  bill  to  establish  office  accounts 
for  Senators,  to  require  public  disclosure  of 
expenditures  from  such  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1276.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  current  ex- 
pensing of  amounts  expended  In  connection 
with  the  construction  or  erection  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities;  and 

S.  1277.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  rapid 
amortization  of  noise  pollution  control  facil- 
ities;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1278.  A  bill  to  facUitate  the  coordination 
of  programs  for  the  protection,  management, 
and  control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
bxirros,  and  other  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resoiu-ces. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (by  request) : 

S.  1279.  A  bill  to  provide  Temporary  author- 
ities to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  facili- 
tate emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  the  1976-77  drought  and  promote 
water  conservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance   or    enhancement    of    the    quality   of 
water  In  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Bv  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1281.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  a,ssistance  to  local  governments  for 
solid  waste  disposal  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  1282.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  assistance  for 
legal  services  projects  for  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

S.    1283.    A    bill    entitled    "The    National 
Home-Delivered  Meals  for  the  Elderly  Act"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Hviman  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON : 

S.J.  Res.  46.  A  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  policy  for  the  taking  of  predatory 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presideit; 
ducing  today  a  bill  (S. 
investment  tax  credit 
refer  to  this  as  a  long 
ment  of  the  investment 

What  do  I  mean  in 
the  investment  tax  credit 
I  mean  that  a  tax  incentivi : 
ment  by  the  Federal 
stimulate    businesses' 
money  to  buy  equipment 
which  is  what  we  have  in 
tax  credit  that  was 
the  urging  of  President 
the  economy  of  the 
again — should  be  paid  to 
makes  the  expenditures  w( 
stimulate,   whether   or 
enough  to  have  to  pay 
tax.  In  other  words, 
chaser  is  a  successful 
period,  whether  a  freshly 
business,  whether  a 
growth  period,  or  a 
swing — all  could  rest 
credit  promised  would 
short,  they  could  count 
basically  what  I  mean  by 
refundability. 

My  idea  of  making  the 
credit   refundable  is   one 
publicly  suggesting  as  far 
1975,  when  the  Senate 
nance  was  working  in 
that  year's  energy  tax  bil 

That  idea,  I  respectfully 
colleagues,  is  one  whose 
tion  into  law,  and  its 
should  arrive  later  this 
when  we  do  the  work  wej 
to  reform  our  Nation's 

I  introduce  my  bill 
my  idea  of  refundability  ir 
lative  form,  for  the  purpose 
and  indeed  encouraging. 
the  refundable  tax  credit 
yet  deliberately,  considerec 
few  months  by  my 
Senate  and  In  the  Hous« 
President  and  his  tax  and 
visers,  and  by  the  public 

This,  I  should  point  out, 
time  I  have  laid  before 
ate  a  specific  legislative 
the  investment  tax  credit 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
ported  to  the  Senate  in 
(H.R.   10612,  94th  Cong.) 
provision — section 
myself,  by  the  ranking 
Curtis,  and  my  other 
mittee    members — which 
moved  toward  making  the 
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credit  refundable.  Opposition  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  that  provision,  in  part  be- 
cause of  budgetary  considerations,  im- 
fortunately  led  to  its  removal  from  the 
biU.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  unused 
and  expiring  tax  credits  to  which  the 
refundability  concept  was  addressed  at 
that  time,  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  dealt  with  only  a  stop-gap 
basis.  This  was  done  in  provisions  In  the 
Tax  Reform  Act,  which  for  the  next  few 
years  permit  faster  utilization  by  certain 
federally  regulated  capital  intensive  in- 
dustries of  the  investment  tax  credit  by 
removing  the  50  percent  of  tax  liabUity 
limitation. 

There  also  are  other  occasions  on 
which  I  have  urged  upon  this  distin- 
guished body  the  importance  of  making 
tax  credits  refundable.  As  early  as  1972, 
as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments Act  of  that  year,  I  led  the  charge, 
and  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  my 
Senate  colleagues,  for  the  enactment  of 
the  "earned  income"  tax  credit.  This 
credit,  which  was  finally  enacted  in  1975, 
was  made  refundable  to  Insure  that  its 
benefits  would  flow  to  the  poor  and  low- 
income  individuals  having  little  or  no  in- 
come tax  liability. 

In  1975,  I  also  led  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  adopting  the  refundability  con- 
cept in  connection  with  the  tax  incen- 
tives provided  in  the  energy  tax  bill,  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  that  year. 
Among  the  incentives  adopted  at  that 
time  was  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  home 
insulation  expenditures,  a  refundable 
credit  for  installation  of  solar  or  geo- 
thermal  energy  equipment;  and,  a  re- 
fundable credit  for  Installation  of  resi- 
dential heat  pumps.  These  refundable 
credits  were  subsequently  included  in  the 
tax  reform  bill  of  1976  as  title  20  which 
passed  this  body  last  year,  only  to  be 
deleted  by  the  conference  because  of 
budgetary  consideration. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  proposed  improvement  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  has  broad  bipar- 
tisan support.  The  administration,  of 
President  Ford,  after  thinking  over 
my  idea  of  making  the  credit  refundable, 
recommended  to  the  Congress  in  October 
of  1974  that  the  investment  credit  be 
made  refundable,  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
crimination and  unfairness  tliat  results 
from  providing  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  only  to  profitable,  tax- 
pasdng  businesses. 

Again,  Treasury  Secretary  Simon  on 
April  13,  1976,  during  the  hearing  on  the 
tax  reform  bill,  discussed  the  adminis- 
tration's earlier  recommendations  on  re- 
fundability. The  Secretary  and  I  agreed 
wholeheartedly  on  the  concept  of  mak- 
ing the  investment  tax  credit  refund- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  time.  There 
was  extended  discussion  by  Secretary 
Simon  and  Finance  Committee  mem- 
bers of  how  best  to  implement  such  a 
provision.  That  discussion  was  another 
step  in  the  developing  consensus  for 
making  the  investment  tax  credit 
refundable. 

Moreover,  if  you  believe  as  I  do,  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  is  a  tax  sub- 
sidy that  the  Congress  is  voting  to  help 
people  buy  new  equipment,  the  way  to 


provide  real  certainty  to  the  prospective 
purchaser  whose  immediate  profit  pic- 
ture is  unclear,  is  to  make  the  credit  re- 
fundable as  part  of  permanent  tax  law. 
In  that  way,  the  purchaser  of  capital 
equipment  will  know  automatically  that 
upon  purchase  he  wiU  receive  the  credit. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  has  recently  come  out 
strongly  for  making  the  investment  tax 
credit  refundable.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  had  many  heated,  but  I  hope  en- 
lightening, debates  on  tax  reform  issues. 
It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  find  that 
our  minds  coalesce  on  this  question  of 
refvmdability,  the  needed  improvement 
of  the  investment  tax  credit,  originally 
advanced  by  his  brother,  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  we  act  today.  We  have  a  new 
President  and  a  new  administration.  We 
must  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  seriously.  We  also 
must  not  ask  for  too  much  too  soon.  To 
be  responsible,  we  best  have  budgetary 
considerations  in  mind.  We  may,  when 
we  take  up  tax  revision,  decide  that  we 
want  to  phase  in  a  refundable  tax  credit 
proposal.  Similarly,  we  must  be  cautious 
about  going  too  far;  for  example,  in  ex- 
tending an  investment  credit  to  tax  ex- 
empt organizations. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate  have 
affirmed  our  belief  in  the  merits,  and  the 
fairness,  of  making  tax  credits  refund- 
able. We  have  stated  our  concern  for  the 
"have  nots"  as  well  as  the  "haves."  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  urge  our  new  admin- 
istration, our  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
the  public  at  large,  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  joining  in  support  of  ac- 
tion in  the  95th  Congress  to  eliminate 
this  discrimination  against  the  less  for- 
tunate in  our  economic  society.  The  cor- 
rection of  this  discrimination  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Sectiok   1.   Refund  op  Excess   Investment 
CREorr. 

(a)  General  Rule. — 

(1)  REFUNDABiLrrr. — Section  6401(b)  (re- 
lating to  amounts  treated  as  overpayment) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "39  (relating  to  invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property) ,"  after 
"(relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages)",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "38,"  after  "sections  31,". 

(2)  Assessment  AUTHORrrY. — Section  6201 
(a)  (4)  (relating  to  assessment  authority)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  39  or  43"  In 
the  caption  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  38,  39,  or  43",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "section  38  (relating  to 
Investment  in  certain  depreciable  property) ," 
before  "section  39". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Termination  of  limitation  based  on 
amount  of  tax. — Subsection  (a)   of  section 
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46  (relating  to  general  rules)  L"5  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3A)  Termination  of  limitation  based  on 
amount  op  tax. — The  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  do  not  apply  to  any  portion  of  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  38  attributable  to— 

"(A)  property  to  which  subsection  (d)  does 
not  apply,  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31,  1977,  to  the  extent 
of  the  basis  thereof  attributable  to  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977, 

"(B)  property  to  which  subsection  (d)  does 
not  apply,  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  after 
December  31,  1977,  and 

"(C)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
applies,  to  the  extent  of  the  qualified  In- 
vestment (as  determined  under  subsections 
(c)  and  (d) )  with  respect  to  qualified  prog- 
ress expenditures  made  after  December  31, 
1977.". 

(2)  Carryover  and  carryback  provisions 
not  to  apply  to  future  investment. — Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  46  (relating  carryover 
and  carryback  of  unused  credits)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination  of  carryover  and  carry- 
back provisions. — The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section do  not  apply  to  any  amounts  at- 
tributable to — 

"(A)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
does  not  apply,  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  Is  completed  by 
the  taxpayer  after  December  31,  1977,  to  the 
extent  of  the  basis  thereof  attributable  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
after  December  31,  1977. 

"(B)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  December  31,  1977,  and 

"(C)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
applies,  to  the  extent  of  the  qualified  in- 
vestment (as  determined  under  subsections 
(c)  and  (d) )  with  respect  to  qualified  prog- 
ress expenditures  made  after  December  31, 
1977.". 

Sec.  2.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  apply 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  property  to  which  section  46(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not 
apply,  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31,  1977,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  basis  thereof  attributable 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
after  December  31,  1977, 

(2)  property  to  which  section  46(d)  of 
such  Code  does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  after  December  31,  1977,  and 

(3)  property  to  which  subsection  46(d)  of 
such  Code  applies,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  qualified  Investment  (as  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  46 
of  such  Code)  with  respect  to  qualified  prog- 
ress expenditures  made  after  December  31, 
1977. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1271.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  waiver 
of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  In  the  interest  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  and  Canada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
this  hemisphere  involves  our  relation- 
ship with  Mexico.  In  rapid  succession, 
however,  new  problems  have  surfaced 
even  while  our  two  countries  have  been 
attempting  to  resolve  other  matters  of 
mutual  concern.  Our  country  has  a  vital 
Interest  and  role  in  this  relationship;  the 
border  States,  and  my  State  in  particular. 


also  have  a  vital  interest  in  a  relation- 
ship which  is  both  sound  and  mutually 
satisfactory. 

In  Brownsville,  Tex.,  recently,  a  crisis 
arose  in  the  city's  port  as  a  result  of  a 
negative  determination  which  the  U.S. 
(Customs  Service  made  imder  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as 
amended  (U.S.C.  883).  Customs  Service 
had  no  choice  under  the  act.  As  a  result, 
it  refused  a  request  to  permit  the  trans- 
portation of  fuel  oil  stored  at  one  point  in 
the  port  of  Brownsville  to  another  point 
also  in  the  port. 

The  request  was  made  to  Customs 
Service  by  Pemex,  the  decentralized 
Mexican  oil  company  which  reportedly 
provides  our  country  with  most  of  its  ex- 
portable oil  and  gas.  Pemex  was  under  an 
emergency  to  place  fuel  oil  from  one  of 
its  own  storage  terminals  located  in  the 
port  to  another  of  its  terminals  in  the 
port  for  transfer  to  Mexican  rail  tank 
cars.  It  was  then  to  be  shipped  to  the 
emergency  site  within  Mexico's  interior. 

Pemex  would  have  used  its  own  oil 
tanker  to  transfer  the  fuel  oil.  The  reason 
for  trying  to  use  its  own  tanker  was  that 
no  American  bottoms  suitable  for  that 
purpose  were  available  in  the  port  of 
Brownsville. 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  the  port  of 
Brownsville  and  Treasury  Department 
oflacials  who  clearly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  reason  for  the  Pemex  re- 
quest acted  swiftly  to  reduce  and  then 
repair  any  damage  to  the  relationship 
with  the  Mexican  oil  company  which  the 
Brownsville  community  had  established. 
I  certainly  commend  all  who  partici- 
pated for  their  efforts  to  restore  that 
sensitive  border  relationship  to  its  pre- 
vious level  of  mutual  trust. 

At  present  the  port  of  Brownsville  is 
moving  quickly  to  develop  details  for 
possible  construction  of  a  pipeline  con- 
nection between  the  two  fuel  oil  termi- 
nals belonging  to  Pemex.  In  the  interim, 
however,  a  similar  emergency  could  re- 
cur. As  matters  stand  now,  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  therefore  the  Customs 
Sei-vice,  still  has  no  legal  authority  un- 
der which  it  can  even  consider  action  to 
waive  compliance  with  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  Brownsville  com- 
munity and  the  entire  south  Texas  com- 
munity in  general  already  have  been  se- 
verely affected  by  the  devaluation  of 
Mexico's  currency  and  a  disastrous  drop 
in  retail  sales;  an  unusual  wet  winter 
season  which  has  set  back  the  area's 
farm  and  grower  economy;  and  reduced 
job  opportunities  for  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  who  make  their 
homes  in  the  area  and  who  have  been 
affected  by  drought  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these 
conditions,  this  community  deserves  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  possible  relief 
from  the  strict  limitations  of  the  Jones 
act  in  the  everit  of  another  unforeseen 
emergency. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
waive  compliance  with  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amend- 
ed. Under  no  circumstances  will  this  leg- 
islation weaken  the  purposes  of  the  Jones 


act.  It  does  recognize,  however,  the  crit- 
ical interdependence  which  exists  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Melcher)  : 
S.  1272.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
national  food  stamp  reform  act  fob  the 
elderly 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Melcher  and  myself,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  the 
1977  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
for  the  Elderly. 

Recent  statistics  released  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  low- 
income — $4,501  and  below — elderly  cou- 
ples residing  in  urban  areas  spend  about 
31.7  percent  of  their  income  for  food. 
When  this  amount  is  added  to  shelter 
costs,  which  are  usually  the  elderly 's 
highest  expense,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  typical  low-income  aged  couple's 
budget  is  earmarked  for  food  and 
housing. 

These  statistics  show  the  critical  need 
for  effective  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams and  social  services  for  our  indi- 
gent elderly.  Time  and  time  again,  the 
Committee  on  Aging  has  heard  elderly 
witnesses  testify  that  they  must  skimp 
on  medical  and  food  costs  in  order  to 
meet  their  escalating  housing,  utilities 
and  transportation  costs.  Poor  health 
care  and  eating  habits  can  only  inten- 
sify the  elderly's  problems.  In  the  long 
run  this  will  force  more  and  more  older 
Americans  into  institutions. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  programs 
which  supplement  the  elderly's  food 
budget  have  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant. Nutrition  programs  for  older  Amer- 
icans have  Ijecome  popular  in  every 
State.  Quite  often  the  meal  provided  at 
a  senior  center  is  the  only  nutritious 
meal  that  the  elderly  person  will  have 
all  day. 

The  1976  poverty  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  revealed  that  one  out  of 
seven  persons  65  and  older  live  in  pov- 
erty— having  incomes  below  $2,752  for  a 
single  aged  person  and  $3,232  for  elderly 
couples.  All  in  all  3.3  million  elderly  live 
in  poverty.  This  does  not  include,  how- 
ever, the  2  million  "hidden"  poor  who  are 
not  counted  because  they  are  institution- 
alized or  reside  in  the  homes  of  others 
with  sufficient  incomes  to  raise  them 
above  the  poverty  line.  Yet,  USDA  fig- 
ures tell  us  that  only  about  6  percent  of 
all  food  stamp  participants  are  elderly — 
approximately  1  million  persons  65  and 
older.  Yet,  perhaps  3  to  4  million  poor 
elderly  could  possibly  benefit  from  the 
food  stamp  program.  And  this  figure  may 
be  conservative. 

Why  are  these  poor  elderly  not  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  which  could  help 
to  supplement  their  food  budgets?  That 
is  a  question  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  h£is  been  studying  for  some 
time.  The  committee  has  held  hearings 
all  around  the  country  on  how  the  esca- 
lating cost-of-living  affects  older  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  heard  elderly  people  testify 
that  they  are  not  aware  of  food  stamps; 
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they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
purchase  price  at  one  time 
able  to  travel  to  and  from 
flee  to  be  certified  and  to 
coupons;  and  they  are 
themselves  through  what 
demeaning    process    to 
benefits. 

The  bill  Senator  Melcheji 
duce  today  would  help  to 
obstacles  so  that  the  eld^ly 
have  greater  accessibility 
stamp  program. 

First,  our  bill  would  eliminate 
chase  requirement  in  ordei 
pants  could  receive  their 
making  a  payment  based 
come.  In  effect  they  wouljl 
bonus  value  of  the  food 
above  their  purchase  requ 
provision  would  be  very 
poor  elderly  who  frequently 
buy  their  way  into  the 
gram.  Since  many  live  on 
incomes  they  find  it  difflctlt 
larger  outlay  for  food  stamps 
month.  Otir  bUl  would  t 
some  of  the  poorest  elderly 
gram  by  doing  away  with 
requirement  and  allowing 
ceive  their  bonus  value  in 
on  their  Incomes  and  hous 

Second,  the  National  Fo  )d 
form  Act  for  the  Elderlj 
supplemental  security  income 
social  security  beneflciariep 
food  stamps  in  their 
social  security  offices.  This 
complished  by  housing 
personnel  in  the  social 
These  Individuals  would 
bility  for  assisting  SSI 
rity  beneficiaries  concemijig 
procedures  for  the  food  si  amp 
and  any  questions  they  n  ay 
biU  would  allow  the  applicant 
a  simplified  affidavit  at 
rity  office  and  be  certified 
of  income  and  asset  inforriation 
SSI  and  social  security 
sion  would  enable  the  elderly 
participate   more    readily 
stamp  program  and  without 
in  the  existing  program, 
cation  of  the  application 
also    assist    in    educating 
Americans  about  the  program 
ing  their  difficulties  in 
office  to  office  and  encourafing 
ticipating  in  the  progi'am 

Third,  our  bill  would  allow 
means  that  aged  recipient^ 
to  the  assistance  or  social 
once  a  year  to  be  certifidd 
have  a  change  of  incom( 
$25  per  month.  Most  SSI 
rity  beneficiaries  could 
the  entire  year  since  their 
usually  not  change  excerjt 
nual    July    cost-of-living 
If  the  recipients  adjustn^ents 
$25  a  month,  they  v/ould 
report  that  change  in  incokne 
stamp  office.  This  allowai  ce 
recertification  would  hel]  > 
to  eliminate  the  financia 
barriers  which  the  elderly 
when  traveling  to  and  frojn 
ance  or  social  security  of|ces. 
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Mr.  President,  I  endorse  the  need  for 
food  stamp  reform.  While  the  Congress 
is  considering  various  food  stamps  bills, 
I  do  not  want  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly  overlooked.  Without  such  atten- 
tion, genuine  reform  simply  would  not 
be  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1273 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "1977  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  for  the  Elderly". 

ETFICIENT    CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  1.  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1064,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following. 

"(J)  The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eucation,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  promulgate  regulations  permitting 
households  In  which  all  members  are  recipi- 
ents of  Supplemental  Security  Income  to 
apply  for  pao-ticipation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  by  executing  a  simplified  afSdavlt  at 
the  Social  Security  Office  and  be  certified  for 
eligibility  based  on  information  contained  In 
files  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

"(k)  The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Labor  shall  prescribe  regulations 
permitting  applicants  for  and  recipients  of 
social  security  or  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  to  apply  for  food  stamps  at  so- 
cial security  or  unemployment  compensation 
offices  and  be  certified  for  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility In  such  offices  in  order  that  the  appli- 
cation and  certification  for  food  stamp  as- 
sistance may  be  accomplished  as  efficiently 
and  conveniently  as  possible." 

"(1)  Households  containing  one  or  more 
elderly  persons,  but  no  wage  earners,  shall 
be  certified  for  a  period  ot  one  year;  provided 
that  a  member  of  any  such  household  shall 
report  any  change  of  Income  In  excess  of 
$25  per  month." 

ELIMINATION  OF  PURCHASE  PRICE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  formulate 
and  administer  a  food  stamp  program  under 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  State  agency, 
eligible  households  within  the  State  shall 
be  provided  with  a  supplement  to  their  In- 
comes, through  the  use  of  a  coupon  allot- 
ment, sufficient  to  provide  such  households 
with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet.". 

(b)  The  section  head  of  section  7  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "AND  CHARGES  TO  BE  MADE". 

(c)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  portion  preceding 
"adjusted  semiannually."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  face  value 
of  the  coupon  allotment  which  State  agen- 
cies shall  be  authorized  to  issue  for  any 
period  to  any  household  certified  as  eligible 
to  participate  ta  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet,  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  30  per  centum  of  such  household's  in- 
come: Provided,  That  the  minimum  allot- 
ment shall  be  $10  and  the  coupon  allotment 
shall  be  adjusted  semiannually.". 

(d)  Sections  7(b)  and  7(d)  of  the  Act 
are  repealed. 

(e)  Section  7(c)  Is  redesignated  as  7(b) 
and  the  following  Is  deleted:  "which  Is  in 


excess  of  the  amoimt  charged  such  house- 
hold for  such  allotment". 

(f)(1)  Clause  (6)  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  10(e)   Is  repealed. 

(2)  Clause  (7)  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  10(e)  Is  redesignated  as  (6)  and 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(6)  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
institution  of  procedures  under  which  any 
household  participating  in  the  program  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  its  coupon  allotment  dis- 
tributed to  It  with  any  grant  or  payment 
to  which  such  household  may  be  entitled 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  ex- 
cept In  areas  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  distribution  of  coupons  is 
impractical  because  of  the  risk  of  theft  of 
coupons,  or  of  danger  to  mall  carriers,  and". 

(3)  Clause  (8)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  10(e)    Is  redesignated  as   (7). 

(4)  Section  10(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  has  been  gross  negligence  or  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  State  sigency  in  the  certifica- 
tion of  applicant  households,  the  State  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  deposit  Into 
a  separate  account  established  In  the  Treas- 
"ury  a  sum  equal  to  the  face  value  of  any 
coupon  Issued  as  a  result  of  such  negligence 
or  fraud.  Funds  deposited  Into  such  account 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation for  the  redemption  of  coupons.". 

(g)  (1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  16(a) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  portion  of  any  such 
appropriation  as  may  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  value  of  the  coupon  allotments  issued  to 
eligible  households  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  made  a  part  of  a  separate  account  main- 
tained In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  such  deposits  shall  be  available,  with- 
out limitation  to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  coupons.". 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  18 
of  such  Act  are  repealed  and  subsection  (d) 
Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (b) . 

(h)(1)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  (3)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  The  term  'issuance  authorization 
card'  means  any  document  issued  by  the 
State  agency  to  an  eligible  household  which 
shows  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment the  household  Is  entitled  to  be  issued 
on  presentment  of  such  document.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  (14)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "authoriza- 
tion to  purchase  cards"  wherever  such  words 
appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Issuance  authorization  cards". 
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By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  1273.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  renegoti- 
ate the  provisions  of  any  contract  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  lease  of  real  property 
which  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  subject  to  his  supervision 
in  order  to  make  adjustments  for  in- 
creased utility  costs  for  the  operation  of 
such  premises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  PROPERTY  LESSOR  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  of  1973  triggered  the  na- 
tional energy  crisis  for  which  we  are  now 
still  seeking  a  solution.  Certainly,  all  in 
this  Chamber  are  hopeful  that  the  na- 
tional energy  program  to  be  announced 
by  the  President  will  provide  a  basis  for 
resolution  of  the  crisis.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  thousands  of  additional 
problems  have  arisen  as  an  indirect  re- 


sult of  the  energy  crisis  in  areas  not 
specifically  associated  with  energy  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President's  program  will  provide  a 
framework  in  which  we  can  seek  reme- 
dies for  the  dilemma  we  now  face.  But, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  one  problem 
which  I  do  not  believe  the  President  in- 
tends to  address  and  which  ought  not  to 
wait  any  longer  for  congressional  atten- 
tion. Although  thousands  of  individuals 
are  not  involved,  the  injustice  suffered 
by  those  few  who  are  involved  is  so  great 
that  I  believe  Congress  should  act  to 
provide  specific  relief. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  is  prohibited  by  an  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  (26  Comp.  Gen. 
365),  from  renegotiating  the  provisions 
of  a  fixed-term  office  space  lease  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  lease 
terms  are  ruinous  to  the  lessor  as  a  clear 
result  of  the  unforeseeable  utility  rate 
increases  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  As  I  am  sure  most 
Senators  recognize,  leases  now  negotiated 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion ordinarily  contain  an  escalation 
clause  to  protect  the  lessor  from  the 
erratic  and  skyrocketing  costs  of  util- 
ities. Unfortunately,  prior  to  the  oil  em- 
bargo many  leases  were  negotiated 
without  a  provision  permitting  such  es- 
calation. As  a  result,  the  unforeseeable 
action  of  these  foreign  states  has  brought 
many  of  those  involved  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy. 

I  am  convinced  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  misapplied  existing 
statute  and  case  law  in  refusing  to  con- 
sider a  renegotiation  of  office  space  leases 
in  order  to  take  account  of  these  rad- 
ically changed  circumstances;  however, 
inasmuch  as  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  that  somewhat 
obdurate  position,  I  believe  Congress 
ought  to  clarify  the  matter  and  ought  to 
give  to  the  Administrator  clear-cut  au- 
thority to  take  the  action  he  now  as- 
serts he  is  not  authorized  to  take. 

Accordingly,  i  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  ought  to  make 
crystal  clear  the  Administrator's  author- 
ity to  renegotiate  Federal  property  leases 
in  order  that  the  changed  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past  years 
and  months  could  be  taken  into  account. 
The  bill  would  thereby  help  to  correct 
a  major  injustice  by  taking  from  the 
shoulders  of  a  few  individual  citizens  the 
concentrated  and  heavy  burden  of  mas- 
sive utility  cost  increases  which  in  the 
last  analysis  were  caused  primarily  by 
an  unforeseeable  foreign  response  to  the 
International  policies  of  the  same  Fed- 
eral Government  on  whose  behalf  the 
Administrator  now  refuses  to  act. 


By  Mr.  HOLUNGS: 

S.  1274.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  with  au- 
thority to  contract  with  State  and  local 
authorities  for  the  safekeeping,  care,  and 
subsistence  of  all  Federal  prisoners;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  when  the  Senate  considered  the 


Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1977, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies,  I  was  compelled  to 
offer  a  $10  million  amendment  to  cover 
a  deficiency  incurred  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  for  support  of  prisoners.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  remarks,  this  account  is 
relatively  uncontrollable,  because  the 
costs  are  a  function  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  being  held  and  the  contracts 
that  the  Federal  Prison  System  negoti- 
ates with  the  local  jails. 

This  situation  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  current  division  of  authority  and 
responsibility  between  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for 
services  provided  under  the  "Support  of 
United  States  Prisoners"  appropriation. 
One  organization,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
receives  the  appropriation,  while  an- 
other, the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  actually 
operates  most  aspects  of  the  program. 
This  situation  violates  good  management 
principles  and  contributes  to  the  uncon- 
troUability  of  costs  under  the  appropria- 
tion. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  enable 
the  Attorney  (General  to  assume  author- 
ity for  the  custody  and  care  of  all  Fed- 
eral prisoners,  those  awaiting  trial  and 
those  serving  sentences  of  imprisonment. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  Attorney 
General  can  then,  by  appropriate  orders, 
aline  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
for  the  program  between  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  U.S.  Marshals  Service  to  as- 
sure unity  of  control  and  accountability. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  seek  approval  of  im- 
plementing budgetaiy  transfers  when 
the  Attorney  General  has  approved  an 
appropriate  division  of  fimctions. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  give  early  and  favorable  attention  to 
this  bill  so  that  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments can  be  accomplished  in  the  1978 
budget  estimates  which  I  would  expect 
to  be  marking  up  sometime  in  June. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  1275.  A  bill  to  establish  office  ac- 
counts for  Senators,  to  require  public 
disclosure  of  expenditures  from  such  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

OFFICE     ACCOUNT     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  proposes 
revisions  in  the  consolidated  office  allow- 
ance to  give  Senators  greater  flexibility 
in  using  funds  in  the  allowance,  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  yearly  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  in  the  allowance,  and  to 
require  annual  public  disclosure  of  the 
expenditures  by  each  Senator  from  his 
allowance. 

Under  section  301  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  which  the  Senate  adopted  last 
Friday,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  charged  with  studying  the  adequacy  of 
amounts  and  permissible  uses  of  current 
senatorial  office  allowances.  With  120 
days,  the  committee  will  be  reporting  out 
legislation  to  adjust  the  funding  and  uses 
of  the  allowances.  It  is  my  intention  that 
the  measure  which  I  am  now  introduc- 


ing be  considered  as  part  of  the  commit- 
tee's study. 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that  a  Sen- 
ator's office  should  operate  under  the 
principles  of  sound  business  man- 
agement, in  the  same  manner  which 
most  private  companies  are  run.  The 
manager  of  a  business  has  the  ability  to 
shop  in  the  open  market  for  the  tools, 
machinery,  and  systems  which  will  en- 
able him  to  accomplish  his  goals  most 
efficiently.  Unfortunately,  that  has  not 
been  the  case  in  the  Senate. 

The  Rule  XLII  accounts,  which  are 
abolished  by  Senate  Resolution  110,  came 
into  existence  for  various  reasons:  The 
uses  to  which  senatorial  allowances  could 
be  put  were  too  tightly  defined  and  often 
inconsistent;  the  allowances  themselves 
were  inadequately  funded;  the  priorities 
for  types  of  official  expenditures  for  a 
Senator's  office  were  set  by  Senate  em- 
ployees rather  than  by  the  Senator  him- 
self. And  a  Senator  flnding  himself  un- 
able to  be  reimbursed  officially  for  an  ex- 
pense he  determined  was  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  his  official  duties  was 
forced  to  pay  for  these  items  out  of  per- 
sonal funds — including  honoraria  he 
earned— or  excess  campaign  funds  or  the 
Rule  XLn  accounts. 

Since  1969  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  some  of  the  allowance  inequities 
have  been  removed — and  the  pressures 
for  outside  funds  to  pay  for  a  Senator's 
nonreimbursed  official  expenses  have 
eased  slightly. 

The  consolidation  of  a  few  senatorial 
office  allowances  in  1973  was  an  impor- 
tant initial  step  on  the  road  toward  mod- 
ern office  management.  It  has  afforded 
Senators  the  ability  to  prepare  a  budget 
for  some  of  the  expenditures  in  their  of- 
fices and  some  flexibility  in  fitting  allow- 
ances to  the  special  constituent  and  legis- 
lative requirements  of  each  State  and  its 
people. 

To  a  limited  extent,  the  population  of  a 
State  is  now  a  factor  in  setting  the 
amount  of  each  Senator's  consolidated 
allowances.  The  tradition  that  each  Sen- 
ator is  equal  even  in  regard  to  office  al- 
lowances— regardless  of  his  State's  pop- 
ulation—is changing.  But  the  variable  is 
minor,  and  in  no  way  proportionate  to 
the  actual  differences  in  the  size  of  our 
various  constituencies. 

One  of  the  biggest  hurdles  still  re- 
maining is  the  permissible  use  of  official 
office  allowances. 

I  cite  a  number  of  problems  I  have  had 
to  wrestle  with  in  my  own  operation: 

When  my  foreign  policy  assistant 
travels  to  California  to  discuss  foreign 
trade  problems  and  foreign  military  sales 
with  Californians,  his  travel  can  be  paid 
by  the  Senate.  However,  if  that  same  as- 
sistant travels  to  the  United  Nations  for 
a  conference  on  world  trade  which  is 
equally  important  for  the  people  of  CaU- 
fornia,  his  travel  to  New  York,  under 
present  regulations,  cannot  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Senate.  A  Senator  would 
need  some  kind  of  unofficial  office  ac- 
count to  pay  for  these  expenses. 

When  a  Senator  travels  to  and  with- 
in his  home  State,  on  official  business, 
the  actual  transportation  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  Senate.  The  expenditures 
for  food  and  lodging  are  not.  A  Senator 
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must  travel  in  his  home  StJ  te  if  he  is  to 
fulfill  his  responsibilities  t<»  his  consti- 
tuents. He  has  no  choice  ii  the  matter. 
These  expenses,  again,  mus  t  come  from 
an  unoflQcial  ofiQce  account. 

I  am  able  to  subscribe  to  any  mmiber 
of  newspapers  and  magazin  2s  which  are 
helpful  to  my  Senate  duties ,  the  cost  of 
which  the  Senate  will  rein  burse.  How- 
ever, should  I  need  books,  ri  ports,  direc- 
tories— or  even  additional  (lopies  of  the 
Congressional  Record — my  honorariimi 
account  must  bear  the  cost,  it  is  possible, 
of  course,  to  charge  these  jurchases  to 
my  field  oflQce  allowances,  because  the 
restrictions  on  field  office  jxpenditures 
are  not  as  strictly  defined.  But  it  would 
clearly  be  a  case  of  circumventing  Sen- 
ate nUes. 

And  finally  there  are  th)se  expendi- 
tures which  are  not  reimb  irsed  simply 
because  no  one  thought  to  ?ut  them  on 
the  list.  For  example,  I  can  lot  use  Sen- 
ate fxmds  to  purchase  officia  lists  of  reg- 
istered voters  to  use  in  sen  ling  out  my 
newsletter,  because  mailing  lists  are  not 
a  prescribed  item. 

The  examples  can  go  on  and  on.  We 
have  such  problems,  becaus ;  the  Senate 
In  the  past  has  attempted  t  o  enimierate 
in  minute  detail  every  ofi  cial  use  for 
which  these  allowances  can  be  spent.  In 
drawing  up  such  definition!,  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  i  o  the  varia- 
tions In  Senators'  needs,  styles,  and 
habits.  Thus  each  allowance  carries  with 
It  a  rigidly  defined  list  of  w  lat  it  can  be 
spent  for.  Any  item  not  on  iiat  list  now 
Is  disallowed  for  reimbursement,  even 
though  for  tax  purposes  th  s  IRS  would 
consider  it  to  be  a  perfect  y  legitimate 
and  deductible  business  exp  ;nse. 

My  bill  seeks  to  do  way  dth  this  in- 
efficient practice  of  trying  to  establish 
a  definitive  list  of  official  expenditures. 
Instead  it  permits  the  Ser  ators  them- 
selves to  manage  their  own  )fflces  and  to 
determine  their  necessary  business  ex- 
penses. It  encourages  Sena  ors  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  sound  man  igement  un- 
der which  we  expect  priva  :e  businesses 
to  operate. 

The  requirement  in  my  )ill  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  annually  dis- 
close expenditures  from  a  S<  nator's  office 
allowances  would  act  as  a  safeguard 
against  frivolous  spending. '  Tie  spotlight 
of  public  and  press  examins  tion  coupled 
with  the  potential  criticism  for  any  un- 
reasonable or  extravagant  expenditure 
would  work  strongly  agains  t  the  unnec- 
essary or  wasteful  use  of  pi  blic  moneys. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  Senators  to 
purchase  furniture  or  equ  pment  with 
office  allowance  funds.  Hom  ever,  it  does 
give  Senators  the  option  of  selecting 
equipment  and  furniture  wl  ich  is  offered 
by  the  General  Services  A(  ministration 
for  governmentwide  use.  Si  ch  flexibility 
recognizes  the  diversity  n  Senator's 
work  habits  and  style. 

The  bill  provides  a  yearly  i  :ost-of -living 
adjustment  in  the  consolilated  allow- 
ance to  assure  that  expense  >  will  be  ade- 
quately covered.  Otherwis(i,  the  bill  is 
silent  on  the  question  of  h  )w  much  the 
consolidated  office  allowan  le  should  be. 
I  anticipate  that  the  Legis  ative  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  wll  be  making 
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recommendations  about  additions  to  the 
office  allowance  which  are  necessary  now 
that  rule  XTiTT  accounts  are  abolished. 

Finally,  the  unspent  moneys  from  a 
Senator's  field  office  space  rental  fund 
are  included  in  the  consolidated  office 
allowance. 

The  abolition  of  the  rule  XUI  ac- 
counts and  the  hmitations  placed  on 
outside  earned  income  require  that  we 
take  an  immediate  and  serious  hard  look 
at  budgeting  and  msmagement  of  a  Sen- 
ator's office. 

The  Commission  on  the  Operation  of 
the  Senate  has  recommended  that  one  of 
the  ways  to  modernize  this  body  is  to 
"establish  a  simplified  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  budgeting  and  accounting.  The 
system  should:  •  •  •  Consolidate  all 
funds  into  a  single  amoimt  for  each." 

Senate  Resolution  110  has  given  us  the 
impetus  for  considering  that  recommen- 
dation. I  hope  the  measure  I  introduce 
today  will  be  the  vehicle  for  effecting 
the  change. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1276.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  cur- 
rent expensing  of  amounts  expended  in 
connection  with  the  construction  or 
erection  of  pollution  control  facilities; 
and 

S.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  rapid  amortization  of  noise  pollution 
control  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ENCOURAGING   THE   INSTALLATION    OF 
POLLUTION    CONTROL    EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  two  bills  designed  to  further 
encourage  the  installation  of  pollution 
control  equipment  by  industry. 

Our  growing  public  awareness  of  en- 
vironmental problems  over  the  past  10 
years  has  produced  a  series  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  air,  water,  solid  waste,  and  noise 
designed,  in  short,  to  clean  up  America. 
This  recognition  that  the  quality  of  our 
lives  and  our  surroundings  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  quantity  of  our  goods  is  a 
development  that  all  Americans  support. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  tiiere 
is  a  cost  to  achieving  that  objective  that 
must  be  paid.  According  to  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  July  1976.  business 
spent  $6.5  billion  in  1975  for  new  plants 
and  equipment  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  and  to  dispose  of  solid  waste. 
That  figure  represented  a  17-percent 
increase  over  1974— $5.6  billion.  This  $900 
million  increase  accounted  for  almost  60 
percent  of  the  increase  in  total  new  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures — $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  the  ninth  aimual  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Survey  on  Pollution  Control 
Expenditures  estimates  $9.46  billion  for 
similar  expenditures  in  1976,  and  a  grand 
total  of  $30.6  billion  as  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing all  existing  business  facilities  into 
compliance  with  present  pollution  con- 
trol standards. 

Obviously  this  is  an  expensive  task, 
one  that  will  become  more  so  as  environ- 
mental standards  are  broadened  and  Im- 
proved. Only  recently,  for  example,  the 
Government  has  begun  to  issue  regula- 


tions for  control  of  noise,  another  form 
of  pollution,  the  control  of  which  will 
add  significantly  to  the  Investment  load 
of  many  key  industries. 

In  examining  this  investment,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  it  is  not  "productive" 
in  the  classic  sense  of  investment  that 
contributes  to  improvements  or  increases 
in  production  or  reduction  In  product 
costs,  et  cetera.  While  Investment  In 
pollution  control  facilities  helps  produce 
cleaner  factories  and  neighborhoods 
and  In  some  cases  cleaner — or  quieter — 
products,  It  does  not,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  contribute  to  the  economic  growth 
of  the  companies  Installing  it.  Obviously 
these  are  not  Investments  that  earn  a 
monetary  return  to  the  Investor.  TO  the 
contrary,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  capi- 
tal, pollution  control  investments  usually 
cost  a  considerable  amount  to  operate 
and  maintain  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  billions  invested  In  pollution 
control  are  not  available  for  other  Job 
creating  Investments. 

Thus  there  Is  clearly  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  our  increased  efforts  to  fight 
pollution,  but  there  Is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  this  Is  a  price  worth  pay- 
ing, and  that  we  should  continue  to  pay 
It  to  clean  up  our  environment. 

These  efforts  will  be  more  successful, 
more  quickly  accomplished,  and  ulti- 
mately more  consistent  with  economic 
growth  if  we  provide  appropriate  In- 
centives to  industry  to  install  pollution 
control  equipment  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. Obviously  our  environmental  laws 
mandate  compliance,  and  without  a 
doubt  compliance  will  occur.  Since  the 
Federal  Government  is  Imposing  the 
burden,  however,  and  all  the  taxpayers 
share  In  the  benefits,  it  Is  appropriate 
that  we  absorb  some  of  the  cost  more  di- 
rectly and  more  equitably  than  through 
higher  consumer  prices. 

We  have  already  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion to  some  degree  through  section  169 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  pro- 
vides for  the  amortization  over  5  years 
of  qualified  pollution  control  facilities, 
but  this  Is  really  Insufficient  as  an  incen- 
tive to  deal  with  the  expenditures  re- 
quired. I  am  proposing  instead  to  reduce 
the  5-year  period  to  1  year,  allowing  the 
facilities'  cost  to  be  expensed  as  regular 
business  deductions. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  propasal  is 
not  an  effort  to  use  tax  policy  solely  as 
an  incentive  to  obtain  socially  desirable 
actions,  though  that  is  a  part  of  It. 

Rather  it  is  an  effort  to  move  away 
from  the  overtaxation  and  overregula- 
tlon  that  business — particularly  small 
business — feels  has  been  Imposed  on  it, 
and  to  Insure  that  sufficient  capital  re- 
mains available  for  economic  growth. 
This  legislation  will  be  particularly  rele- 
vant to  small  businesses,  many  of  which 
suffer  from  chronic  cash  fiow  problems 
and  find  the  burdens  of  Federal  regula- 
tion simply  impossible  to  meet  finan- 
cially. Bv  providing  this  incentive  we  are 
easing  those  burdens  without  at  the 
same  time  lowering  our  environmental 
standards. 

The  figures  I  cited  earlier  as  pollution 
costs  Included  installation  of  plant  and 
equipment  to  deal  with  air  and  water 
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pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal.  The 
passage  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  in  1972, 
however,  added  a  new  element  to  the  an- 
tipollution field,  and  the  increasing  by 
rapid  promulgation  of  noise  regulations 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  promises  significant  fu- 
ture financial  liability  for  Industry  and 
business — more  than  $300  million  esti- 
mated annual  cost  for  noise  regulations 
promulgated  thus  far. 

As  a  result  I  am  also  introducing  to- 
day legislation  to  include  certain  noise 
pollution  control  facilities  in  the  defini- 
tion of  qualified  facihties  in  secton  169 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Ths  would  permit  certain  equipment 
to  qualify  for  the  rapid  amortization 
provisions.  This  bill  limits  qualifying 
equipment  to  that  which  ameliorates 
work  place  environment  noise  or  product 
noise,  excluding  transportational  prod- 
ucts— aircraft,  autos.  trucks,  trains,  et 
cetera.  Transportation  noise  sources  are 
excluded  not  because  they  should  be  dis- 
criminated against,  but  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  expense  that  may  ulti- 
mately be  involved  suggest  that  a  tax 
approach  may  not  be  the  wisest  course 
of  action. 

Both  these  bills  will  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  promote  strong  environ- 
mental standards  and  will  provide  busi- 
ness with  the  incentive  necessary  to  meet 
those  standards  despite  the  short-term 
costs  involved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  texts  of  both  bills  appear  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1276 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse7nbled, 

(a)  In  Gener.*l, — Section  169  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amortization  of  pollution  control  facilities) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  169.  Pollution  Control  Facility  Ex- 
penses. 

■'(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every  per- 
son, at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  treat 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition,  construction,  or  erection  of 
any  certined  pollution  control  facility  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b))  as  items  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account.  The  election 
shall  be  made  In  such  manner,  and  such  form, 
and  within  such  time,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe.  A  taxpayer  which 
has  elected  under  this  subsection  to  take  the 
deduction  allowed  by  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection  may,  at  any  time  after  mak- 
ing such  election,  discontinue  the  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  with  respect  to 
such  facility.  Any  such  discontinuance  shall 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  any  month  speci- 
fied by  the  taxpayer  in  a  notice  in  writing 
filed  with  the  Secretary  before  the  beginning 
of  such  month. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Certified  Pollution  Control  Facil- 
iTT. — The  term  'certified  pollution  control 
facility'  means  a  new  identifiable  treat- 
ment facility  which  Is  used,  in  connection 
with  a  plant  or  other  property  In  operation 
before  January  1,  1976  to  abate  or  control 
water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contamina- 
tion by  removing,  altering,  disposing,  or  pre- 
venting the  creation  or  emission  of  pollu- 


tants ,   contaminants,    wastes,    or    heat    In 
which — 

"(A)  the  State  certifying  authority  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  facility 
has  certified  to  the  Federal  certifying  au- 
thority as  having  been  constructed,  recon- 
structed, erected,  or  acquired  in  connection 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
abatement  or  control  of  water  or  atmos- 
pheric pollution  or  contamination; 

"(B)  the  Federal  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  (1)  as  being  in  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  regulations  of 
Federal  agencies,  and  (11)  as  being  In  further- 
ance of  the  general  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  or  In  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  atmospheric 
pollution  and  contamination  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.),  and 
"(C)  does  not  significantly — 
"(I)  Increase  the  output  or  capacity,  extend 
the  useful  life,  or  reduce  the  total  operating 
cost  of  such  plant  or  other  property  (or  any 
unit  thereof) ,  or 

"(II)  alter  the  nature  of  the  manufac- 
turing or  production  process  or  facility. 

"(2)  State  cERTiFyiNG  authority. — The 
term  'State  certifying  authority'  means,  in 
the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  State  Water 
Pollution  Control  Agency  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 113(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and.  In  the  case  of  air  pollution, 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Agency  as  defined  in 
section  302(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  term 
'State  certifying  authority'  Includes  any  in- 
terstate agency  authorized  to  act  in  place  of 
a  certifying  authority  of  the  State. 

"(3)  Federal  certifying  authority. — The 
term  'Federal  certifying  authority'  means, 
In  the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and,  in  the  case  of  air 
pollution,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

"(4)  New  identifiable  treatment  fa- 
cility.— 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'new  identifiable  treat- 
ment facilities'  Includes  only  tangible  prop- 
erty (not  including  a  building  and  Its  struc- 
tural components,  other  than  a  building 
which  is  exclusively  a  treatment  facility) 
which  is  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  provided  In  section 
167.  which  is  Identifiable  as  a  treatment 
facility,  and  which  is  property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31, 1968,  or 

"(11)  acquired  after  December  31,  1968,  If 
the  original  use  of  the  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  commences  after  such 
date. 

In  applying  this  section  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty described  in  clause  (1)  there  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  only  that  portion  of  the 
basis  which  Is  properly  attributable  to  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  after 
December  31,  1968. 

"(B)  Certain  plants,  etc.,  placed  in  oper- 
ation after  1968. — In  the  case  of  any  treat- 
ment facility  used  In  connection  with  any 
plant  or  other  property  not  in  operation 
before  January  l,  1969,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shaU  be  applied  by  substituting  'De- 
cember 31,  1975'  for  'December  31,  1968'. 

"(c)  Profit-Making  Abatement  Works, 
Etc. — The  Federal  certifying  authority  shall 
not  certify  any  property  under  subsection 
(b)  (1)  (B)  to  the  extent  it  appears  t/hat  by 
reason  of  profits  derived  through  the  recov- 
ery of  wastes  or  otherwise  In  the  operation 
of  such  property,  its  cost  will  be  recovered 
over  Its  actual  useful  life. 

"(d)  Depreciation  Deduction. — The  de- 
preciation deduction  provided  by  section  167 
shall,  despite  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the  portion 


of  the  adjusted  basis  for  which  a  deduction 
Is  not  taken  under  subsection  (a) . 

"  (e)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — ^In 
the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for 
life  with  remainder  to  another  person,  the 
deduction  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted as  If  the  life  tenant  were  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be  allowable 
to  the  life  tenant.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  169  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Sec.  169.  Pollution     control     facility     ex- 
penses.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  46(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  applicable  percentage  In 
case  of  certain  pollution  control  facilities)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(after  the  applica- 
tion of  section  169(f))  constitutes  the 
amortlzable  basis  for  purposes  of  section 
169"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(after  the  application  of  section 
169(d))  constitutes  th?  adjusted  basU  for 
purposes  of  section  169  (d) ". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  642  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  amortization  deductions) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  amortiza- 
tion". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1082(a) 
(2)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  exchanges  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  1081(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  amortization". 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1245  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  general  rule  for  determin- 
ing gain  from  dispositions  of  certain  depre- 
ciable property )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "169  or"  In  subpao-a- 
graph   CD\  of  paragraph   (2)    thereof, 

(B)  by  striking  out  "169,"  each  place  It 
appears  thereafter  In  paragraph  (2) ,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "169,"  in  subparagraph 
(D)    of  paragraph   (3)    thereof. 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1250(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  depreciation  adjust- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  "169,". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  apply  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  or  Incurred  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1977. 

S.  1277 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (l)  of  section  169(d)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  definition  of  certified  pollution 
control  facility)  Is  amended —  • 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "water  or  atmospheric 
pollution"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"noise,  water,  or  atmospheric  pollution"  each 
place  It  appears, 

(2)  by  Inserting  "noise,"  before  "pollut- 
ants,", 

(3)  by  inserting  "In  the  control  of  noise 
pollution  under  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972  (42  U.S.C.  4901  et  seq.)."  after  "with 
the  States"  In  subparagraph  (B) ,  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence : 

"No  item  shall  be  taken  Into  account  for 
purposes  of  this  section  m  connection  with 
noise  jrollutlon  other  than  an  Item  which 
relates  to  the  abatement  or  control  of  work 
place  environment  noise  or  product  noise 
levels  (excluding  any  transportational  prod- 
uct items)  as  determined  by  the  Secretarv 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection   Agency.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  169(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  States  certifying  au- 
thority) Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"means."  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  noise 
pollution  the  State  noise  pollution  control 
agency  designated  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aection  169(d)    (re- 
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Mr.     PACKWOOD.     Mr. 
Western  States,  plagued  by 
Ing  wild  horse  and  burro 
are  seeking  relief.  In  Oregon 
ing  the  past  6  years  the  nuniber 
horses  has  Increased  from  2, 
There  appears  to  be  no  relielf 
25  percent  per  year  Increase 
mals  unless  Congress 
reau  of  Land  Management 
to  gather  and  sell  the  excess 
private  parties. 
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caring  for  the  animals  prior 
under  the  adopt-a -horse 
adoptions  of  animals  have 
as  rapidly  as  necessary,  resul 
longed  periods  of  time  in 
horses  and  burros  have  to 
Federal  holding  pens,  cared 

Under  the  legislation  I 
day,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
would  be  permitted  to  transfer 
the  animals  to  private  partl^ 
reau  has   reo.uested   this 
order  to  adequately  contro! 
population  in  Western  State 
able  expense  to  the  Federal 
this  fiscal  year,  $176,000  was 
Oregon  to  protect,  manage, 
these  wild  horses.  But 
proximately  5,500  horses  beyond 
proved  population  for 
ment  plans.  We  need  to 
animals  from  the  range  as  sC)on 
sible.  They  are  in  direct 
domestic  livestock.  Not  only 
cess  animals  consume  prec 
remaining  to  domestic  anim4ls 
add  to  the  destruction  of 
at  a  much  greater  rate  thai 
grazing  by  cattle  and  sheei 
added  urgency  of  the  drought 
em  States,  grazing  by  wild  ; 
cause    permanent    damage 
plants.  The  drought  has  also 
feed  supply  shortages 
greater  Federal  expense  In 
wild  horses. 

With  this  as  a  framework 
tlve  that  we  provide  the  Burdau 
Management  with  this  authority 
pose  of  wild  horses  and  biulros 
contacted  a  niunber  of 
organizations  and  they.  too. 
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the  situation  is  serious  enough  that  this 
legislation  is  required.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  documents  be  entered 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  One  is  a  letter 
from  the  Malheur  County  PubUc  Lands 
Drought  Committee.  The  other  Is  the 
text  of  the  bill  I  propose  for  enactment. 
I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  both 
of  these  documents  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  new 
subsection  (f)  Is  added  to  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  December  15,  1971.  85  Stat.  649.  16 
U.S.C.  1332  (Supp.  V,  1976)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  'excess  animals'  means  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  or  burros  which  must  be 
removed  from  an  area  In  order  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  habitat  In  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  continued  use,  while  also  main- 
taining a  thriving  use  relationship  In  that 
area." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  December  15,  1971.  86  Stat.  650,  16 
U.S.C.  1333  (Supp.  V.  1975),  Is  deleted  In 
its  entirety  and  a  new  subsection  Is  added 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  order  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  to  be  captvired 
and  removed  In  a  humane  manner  when  In 
his  Judgment : 

(1)  they  are  excess  animals;  or 

(2)  they  are  old,  sick  or  lame;  or 

(3)  It  Is  an  act  of  mercy. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  Is  de- 
leted In  Its  entirety  and  a  new  subsection  Is 
added  as  f ollovirs : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sell  or 
donate  excess  animals  on  written  assurance 
that  such  animals  will  receive  humane  care 
and  handling  and  that  humane  methods  will 
be  used  in  the  disposal  of  such  animals.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  which 
give  priority  to  persons  seeking  excess  ani- 
mals to  keep  and  maintain  for  domestic  use. 

Sec  4.  A  new  subsection  (e)  Is  added  after 
subchapter  (d)  of  section  3  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  Upon  destruction,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  or  sale  or  dona- 
tion, as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  animals  shall  lose  their  status  as 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  and 
shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  falling  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  Act." 

Vale.  Ore., 
March  17,  1977. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  Vale  dis- 
trict Is  experiencing  the  drought  that  Is  af- 
fecting the  entire  western  United  States. 

Long  range  forecasts  by  the  weather  bu- 
reau predict  similar  conditions  will  continue 
for  several  months. 

Recent  and  ongoing  evaluation  of  livestock 
forage  and  water  In  the  district  shows  a 
serioiis  situation.  Soil  moisture  Is  very  low. 
Many  reservoirs  normally  containing  con- 
siderable water  axe  completely  dry.  Some 
weaker  springs  have  already  stopped  running. 

To  further  complicate  this  crisis  on  our 
public  lands,  we  have  a  rapidly  Increasing 
wild  horse  herd.  Increasing  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  23  *>  a  year.  There  appears 
to  be  no  relief  from  this  situation  as  Con- 
gress has  not  properly  funded  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  take  care  of  this  prob- 
lem, nor  has  It  enacted  legislation  that  would 
enable  a  much  lower  gathering  and  place- 
ment cost. 


The  Malheur  County  Public  Lands  Drought 
Committee  Is  deeply  concerned  and  wishes  to 
recommend  the  following: 

1.  Provide  immediate  funding  for  gather- 
ing and  placing  enough  wild  horses  to  bring 
their  number  within  reasonable  ecological 
limits. 

2.  Change  placing  procedure  from  an  adop- 
tion method  to  a  clear  title  method  which 
will  eliminate  future  government  expenses 
after  adoption.  Under  the  present  adoption 
program,  the  Government  gets  many  horses 
returned  to  them  when  the  adopters  realize 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  animal.  These  re- 
turned horse  numbers  will  accelerate  as  more 
horses  are  adopted  In  the  future. 

3.  Restructure  present  laws  to  allow  the 
excess  horses  to  be  captured  and  maintained 
by  reasonable  means  for  a  reasonable  expense. 
The  8400.00  plus,  per  head,  presently  spent 
for  the  gathering  and  adoption  Is  prohibitive. 
These  horses  should  be  kept  for  a  maximum 
of  30  days  In  captivity  and  then  sold  at 
public  auction,  with  these  funds  returned  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  wild  horse  herds. 

We  believe  that  these  recommendations, 
If  acted  upon,  would  eliminate  the  diversion 
of  energy  and  efforts  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  other  land  management 
groups  and  agencies  that  are  now  required, 
and  allow  them  to  get  back  to  multiple  land 
use  management  as  established  by  Congress 
through  the  wishes  of  the  public. 

MALHEUR    COUNTY    PUBLIC    LANDS    DROUTH 
COMMITTEE 

Interest  represented,  members,  and  ad- 
dress: 

Recreation,  Helen  Conner,  Rt.  1,  Box  270, 
Frultland,  ID.  83619 

Local  government,  Roy  Hlral,  409  So.  8th, 
Nyssa,  OR.  97913 

Wildlife,  Gary  Clark,  P.O.  Box  636.  Vale. 
OR.  97918 

Minerals  &  Energy,  Richard  G.  Bowen, 
852  NW  Albermarle  Terrace,  Portland.  OR. 
97210 

Livestock,  Robert  H.  Skinner,  Jordan  Val- 
ley, OR.  97910 

Livestock,  John  Bishop,  Rt.  1,  Box  161, 
Vale,  OR.  97918 

Land  Use  Planning,  Merle  Cummlngs, 
Cunningham  Realty  Co.,  301  A  St.  E.,  Vale, 
OR.  97918 

Environment,  Stephen  W.  Cox,  225  NW 
3rd  Ave..  Ontario,  OR.  97914 

Business,  W.  B.  (Benny)  Schlupe,  386 
Yakima  So.,  Vale,  OR.  97918 

Cultural,  Mike  Hanley,  Jordan  Valley,  OR. 
97910 

Agriculture,  Darrell  Standage,  Rt.  1,  Box 
168,  Vale,  OR.  97918 

Finance,  Keith  Gressly,  Baker  Prod.  Credit 
Assn.,  201  SW  2nd,  Ontario,  OR.  97914 

Agriculture,  Herb  Putter,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Ontario.  OR.  97914 

Pish  &  Game,  Vic  Masson,  Hines,  OR.  97738 

Pish  &  Game,  Cecil  Langdon,  Ontario,  OR. 
97914 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  1280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance or  enhancement  of  the  quality 
of  water  in  rural  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

son.  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ru- 
ral Development  Act  of  1972  by  adding 
a  new  title,  title  vn,  to  authorize  a  new, 
volimtary,  soil  conservation  cost-sharing 
program  designed  to  help  farmers  and 
rural  areas  meet  the  ever  more  stringent 
requirements  of  the  State  and  areawlde 
water  quality  plans  authorized  and  re- 
quired by  section  208  of  Public  Law  92- 
500 — the  Environmental  Quality  Act. 
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That  legislation  provides  for  State  or 
local  water  quality  management  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  a  water  management 
program,  utilizing  a  regulatory  mode,  if 
necessary.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  States  and  some  local  juris- 
dictions Is  developing  increasingly  strict 
legal  requirements  for  water  quality — 
rules  that  may  require  farmers  and  other 
rural  landowners  to  make  substantial 
Investments.  In  many  cases,  to  control  or 
restrain  rimoff  from  their  land.  Those 
who  do  not  make  the  required  invest- 
ments may  be  subject  to  legal  action. 

This  bill  would  provide  cost-sharing 
and  technical  assistance  to  help  rural 
landowners  pay  for  the  Investments  re- 
quired by  section  208  plans. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it 
Is  In  the  public  interest  to  assist  rural 
landowners  with  such  cost-sharing  and 
technical  assistance  programs.  First  of 
all.  society  and  not  farmers  alone  reaps 
substantial  benefits  from  clean  water. 
Therefore,  society  would  be  willing  to 
share  the  considerable  cost  of  improving 
and  maintaining  water  quality. 

Second,  in  rural  areas  water  quality 
and  soil  conservation  are  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  Farmers  and  the  pub- 
lic alike  are  concerned,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  sediment,  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
and  other  pollutants  that  come  Into  our 
streams  from  our  farm  and  forest  lands. 
And,  farmers  in  particular  are  even  more 
concerned  with  the  loss  of  topsoil  from 
our  productive  agricultural  lands — a  loss 
which  is  occurring  at  a  rate  too  great  to 
be  sustained  over  the  long  term.  This 
loss  must  be  reduced,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  continue  as  a  great  and  prosperous 
Nation. 

Third,  we  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  to  help  cities  clean  up  the 
municipal  wastes  that  foul  so  many  of 
our  rivers  and  lakes.  Simple  equity  de- 
mands that  the  Nation  stand  ready  to 
provide  parallel  assistance  to  the  farmers 
who  must  make  costly  investments  to 
meet  similar  kinds  of  rules. 

The  link  between  soil  conservation 
and  water  quality  is  important.  We  have 
a  powerful  case  for  an  adequately 
funded  national  investment  in  a  more 
effective  soil  conservation  program  ir- 
respective of  the  national  priorities  for 
water  quality.  Since  we  have  both  pri- 
orities, the  case  for  soil  conservation  is 
strengthened  Immeasurably.  The  link  be- 
tween these  two  national  priorities  lends 
urgency  to  the  bill  I  am  prooosing  to- 
day. It  will,  at  the  same  time,  support 
our  rural  water  quality  program  and  it 
will  also  give  us  a  new  and  more  effective 
soil  conservation  program. 

While  sediment  Is  the  result  of  a  con- 
tinuous natural  process  and  less  harm- 
ful to  water  quality  than  most  industrial 
and  mimicipal  pollutants,  it  Is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  pollutant  by  volume.  Some 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  sediment  in 
our  streams  comes  from  agricultural 
lands.  We  cannot  face  up  fully  to  our 
water  quality  problem  without  also  fac- 
ing up  to  our  soil  conservation  problem. 
Both  are  truly  national  problems,  fuUy 
deserving  national  attention. 

In  a  recently  completed  report  by  the 
Government  Accounting  Office,  it  is  esti- 
mated   that   Iowa    farmland   Is   losing 


topsoil  at  a  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre  per 
year,  on  the  average — twice  the  rate  that 
can  he  sustained  without  loss  of  produc- 
tivity. On  improtected  sloping  lands,  the 
loss  is  30  percent  greater,  or  13  tons 
per  year.  This  amounts  to  nearly  three 
times  the  rate  at  which  new  topsoil  is 
formed  under  normal  circumstances. 
SoU  scientists  estimate  that  much  of  the 
now  productive  sloping  land  in  Iowa  will 
be  virtually  barren  within  50  to  100  years 
unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to 
protect  these  soils. 

The  goals  of  soil  conservation  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  of  water  qual- 
ity enhancement — to  keep  the  soil  and 
the  essential  chemicals  we  use  In  modem 
agriculture  where  they  belong,  and  out 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  logical  an- 
swer to  both  soil  conservation  and  water 
quality  problems  is  to  control  the  rate 
and  course  of  water  runoff  from  the  land. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  assistance  to  farmers  and 
rural  areas  parallel  to  that  available  to 
cities  to  enhance  water  quality.  It  would 
do  this  by  helping  farmers  and  others 
with  long-term  investments  In  soil  con- 
servation. 

This  program  would  differ  from  exist- 
ing programs  in  three  Important  ways: 
First,  It  would  be  limited  to  Investments 
In  control  measures  with  long-term  bene- 
fits; second,  it  would  Include  both  tech- 
nical assistance  and  cost -sharing  in  a 
single  program;  and  third,  it  would  be 
specifically  tailored  to  link  local  soil  con- 
servation efforts  to  local  water  quality 
plans  and  requirements. 

The  bill  specifically  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  approving  the  section 
208  State  and  areawlde  water  quality 
plans.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  develop  and  Implement  a  na- 
tional program  of  voluntary  cost-sharing 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  farm- 
ers and  other  rural  landowners,  based 
on  the  expertise  of  USDA  programs. 
These  local  USDA  progi-am  activities  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  effective  sys- 
tem available  to  accomplish  this  job. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  the  water  quality  activities  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  have 
never  included  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  full  partner  has  been 
a  serious  limitation.  The  mechanisms  In 
place  in  USDA  can  aid  EPA  and  the 
States  Immeasurably  in  their  water  qual- 
ity efforts.  USDA  is  well  equipped  to  pro- 
vide to  all  local  sponsoring  organizations, 
as  outlined  in  the  bill,  the  technical  and 
financial  help  to  get  the  job  done.  Con- 
gress should  now  take  the  initiative  to 
provide  direction  and  funding  to  utilize 
existing  USDA  resources  to  advance  both 
the  Nation's  water  quality  and  soil  con- 
servation objectives. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  two 
large  and  effective  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams now  in  operation;  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  conservation  opera- 
tions program,  and  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  This  bill 
envisions  that  the  Secretary  would  focus 
both  of  these  proven  and  effective  pro- 
grams In  a  new,  better  coordinated  and 
funded  effort  to  provide  long-term  con- 
servation assistance  in  addition  to  their 


basic,  ongoing  functions.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  legislation  is  not 
Intended  to  In  any  way  disrupt  or  retard 
the  basic,  ongoing  functions  of  these  pro- 
grams, such  as  cost-sharing  for  individ- 
ual farm  conservation  projects  not  linked 
to  long-term  conservation  agreements. 
These  basic,  ongoing  program  functions 
are  an  important  part  of  the  total  con- 
servation effort,  and  should  be  continued. 
Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  legislation  to  do  so,  I  would  hope 
that  funding  for  these  basic,  ongoing 
fimctions  could  also  be  considerably  In- 
creased, to  further  assist  In  the  overall 
effort  to  combat  soil  conservation  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  many  options  open  to  the 
Secretary  In  terms  of  how  he  could  or- 
ganize to  meet  his  new  responsibilities 
under  this  bill.  One  logical  way  would  be 
to  use  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
provide  needed  technical  assistance  and 
the  ACP  program  with  its  county  com- 
mittees to  handle  the  cost-sharing  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  presented  for 
discussion  and  comment.  I  do  not  re- 
gard it  to  be  final  or  unchanging  at  this 
time.  I  would  expect  a  number  of  hear- 
ings and  discussions  would  be  needed  to 
hammer  it  into  final  form,  and  I  would 
be  particularly  interested  in  specific  rec- 
ommendations that  Secretary  Bergland 
mil  have.  Only  after  considering  such  a 
range  of  comment  and  reaction  will  I 
consider  that  we  are  ready  to  go  forward 
with  a  final  draft  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  the 
activities  authorized  by  this  bill  are  con- 
siderable. It  would  begin  jn  1979  with  an 
expenditure  of  $130  million  and  increase 
to  an  expenditure  of  $1  billion  annually 
by  1983  and  continue  at  that  level  for 
the  next  7  years. 

This  is  truly  an  awesome  cost,  and  we 
should  not  retreat  from  that  fact.  We 
have  spent  $14.8  billion  on  USDA  soil 
conservation  programs  since  1935 — much 
of  that  during  earlier  times  so  that  in 
terms  of  today's  dollars,  the  total  would 
be  several  times  as  great.  This  multi- 
blllion-dollar  expenditure  notwithstand- 
ing, the  GAO  study  on  soil  conservation 
released  last  month  foimd  that  on  a 
nationwide  sample  of  farms  partic- 
ipating in  current  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams, 84  percent  had  soil  losses  too 
great  to  be  sustained  without  serious 
losses  in  soil  productivity. 

This  is  not  because  the  programs  are 
not  effective,  but  because  the  tank  is  so 
difficult  and  so  great.  The  Importance  of 
this  task  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  one-half  of  the  topsoil  over 
the  last  100  years  in  my  own  State  of 
Iowa.  We  all  know  of  the  devastating 
impact  on  regions  and  cultures  which  lost 
their  topsoil  and  the  productivity  of  their 
principal  agricultural  resource.  That  Is 
the  danger  we  risk  in  the  United  States 
today  and  in  the  future.  Even  an  expendi- 
ture as  great  as  that  proposed  is  small 
compared  to  the  cost  of  a  sigi.ificant  de- 
cline in  the  productivity  of  our  soil. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Sec.  208  of 


PX.  92-500,  where  available,  are  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  In  developing  the  rural  source 
water  quality  plans  to  eliminate  duplication 
and  Insure  consistency.  These  plans  to  be 
locally  initiated  and  developed  with  techni- 
cal-Federal assistance  as  needed,  will  foster 
local  planning  responsibility  and  strengthen 
voluntary  and  economic  incentives  for  Im- 
proving rural  water  quality.  The  plan  will 
outline  cost-sharing  to  be  provided;  how- 
ever, individual  land  owners  and  operators 
assistance  will  be  provided  by  long-term 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  those 
participating.  There  are  several  programs  In 
USOA  that  provide  assistance  to  land  owners 
and  operators  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. These  programs  are  directed  toward  the 
protection  of  soil  resources  for  the  sustained 
production  of  food  and  fiber.  Some  programs 
are  oriented  to  agricultural  production. 
These  programs  are  important  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  and  should  continue.  These 
programs  also  are  contributing  toward  the 
goal  of  water  quality.  The  program  called 
for  In  this  act  is  directed  toward  rural  water 
quality  and  is  to  be  In  addition  to  ongoing 
programs  and  not  a  substitute. 

ADVISORY   BOARD 

Sec.  705  allows  the  Secretary  to  establish 
an  advisory  board  to  advise  and  consult  on 
matters  Involved  in  the  Implementation  of 
this  act. 

REPORT 

Sec.  708  would  have  the  Secretary  prepare 
in  fiscal  year  1979  and  annually  thereafter  to 
1990  a  report  on  the  progress  being  made  In 
carrying  out  the  act.  The  report  will  Include 
certain  measurements  and  changes  needed 
In  the  program  or  new  legislation. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  70&  authorizes  funding  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  710  provides  that  the  Act  will  termi- 
nate September  31,  1991. 
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By  Mr.  HART. 
S.  1281.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments for  solid  waste  disposal  prograrrs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  MATERIALS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  today  reintroducing 
the  National  Materials  Policy  Act,  a  bill 
which  takes  an  entireJy  new  approach 
to  the  enormous  problems  created  by  the 
growing  quantities  of  refuse,  or  solid 
waste.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works'  Panel  on  Materials  Policy  held 
preliminary  hearings  on  a  draft  copy 
of  this  bill  last  year,  and  the  results  were 
encouraging.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  have  an  early  opportunity 
this  year  to  further  probe  into  the  sub- 
ject of  recycling  of  m.unicipal  solid 
wastes  as  it  considers  this  bill. 

The  National  Materials  Policy  Act  of 
1977  is  designed  to  reduce  the  costs  and 
burden  of  waste  disposal  on  municipali- 
ties and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  in- 
centive for  increased  recycling  of  post- 
consvuner  wastes. 

This  objective  would  be  achieved  by 
levying  a  charge  on  those  industries 
which  create  these  solid  wastes  in  the 
first  place,  and  reducing  the  charge  on 
these  same  industries  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  postconsumer  wastes  they 
use  in  their  manufacturing  process. 
Revenues  collected  from  the  charge  will 
be  available  for  distribution  to  localities 


to  offset  their  tremendous  solid  waste 
management  costs. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  took  an  im- 
portant step  towards  solving  this  Na- 
tion's solid  waste  problem  by  passing  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  But,  we  have  been  reluctant  to  act 
on  the  subject  of  recycling  because  this 
subject  involves  complex  issues  includ- 
ing the  use  of  our  natural  resources,  the 
economics  of  recycling,  as  well  as  the 
environmental  degradation  which  re- 
sults from  our  failure  to  conserve  and 
reuse. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  doing  an  admir- 
able job  of  recycling  those  waste  prod- 
ucts commonly  referred  to  as  home  scrap 
and  prompt  scrap.  These  wastes  are  gen- 
erated at  the  production  and  fabricating 
stage,  and  are  recycled,  in  many  cases, 
at  a  rate  of  between  90  and  100  percent. 
Although  a  number  of  factors  facilitate 
this  high  recycling  rate,  it  is  primarily 
because  these  wastes  are  economical  to 
recycle  and  need  little  sorting,  decon- 
tamination, or  shipping. 

Where  we  find  ourselves  in  real  trouble 
is  in  the  area  of  mixed  municipal  wastes. 
These  wastes — hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons  a  year — are  not  presently  recycled 
because  of  high  co.sts  associated  with  the 
necessary  collection,  sorting,  decontami- 
nation, and  transportation.  What  we 
have  with  respect  to  these  wastes  is  a 
one-way  materials  flow,  with  the  cities  at 
the  bottom  of  the  line,  literally  holding 
the  bag. 

Mr.  President,  this  one-way  materials 
flow,  this  use-it-once-and-throw-it-away 
system  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  costs  in- 
volved with  these  products  are  neither 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  nor  directly 
by  the  consumer. 

These  costs  are  borne  instead  by  so- 
ciety in  general,  and  are  usually  paid 
out  of  local  taxes.  The  present  cost  to 
local  governments  for  simply  collecting 
and  disposing  of  municipal  solid  waste 
is  nearly  $6  billion  a  year — a  national 
average  of  $26  per  ton. 

The  results  are  two-fold.  First,  the 
costs  of  collection  and  disposal  are  a 
tremendous  burden  on  the  local  tax  base. 
But,  perhaps  more  important,  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  costs  from  the  market  price 
of  products  acts  as  a  subsidy  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  provides  a  sizable 
financial  disincentive  to  recycling.  Why 
should  a  manufacturer  buy  recycled  ma- 
terials and  substitute  them  for  virgin 
materials  if  the  local  government  is  going 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  collection  and 
disposal? 

The  National  Materials  Policy  Act  will 
attack  both  problems  by  placing  a  weight 
or  unit-based  charge  on  the  manufac- 
turer of  those  products  which  end  up  in 
the  municipal  solid  waste  stream.  The 
charge  would  be  $26  per  ton,  the  aver- 
age national  cost  of  handling  the  product 
at  the  local  level,  for  paper  and  flexible 
packaging,  and  5  cents  per  container  for 
rigid  containers. 

The  proposed  charge  would  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  postcon- 
sumer  wastes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  product,  creating  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  use  postconsumer  materials  in 
order  to  avoid  the  charge. 
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And,  finally,  it  is  intended  that  reve- 
nues collected  from  this  program  would 
be  returned  to  local  governments  to  al- 
leviate the  financial  burden  of  operating 
municipal  solid  waste  systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  EPA  has  made  some 
preliminary  investigations  into  the  ef- 
fects of  this  type  of  disposal  charge. 
These  studies  indicate  the  possibility  of 
a  major  increase  in  the  present  rate  of 
recycling  as  a  result — 50  percent  for  alu- 
minum containers  and  27  percent  for 
paper,  to  cite  two  examples. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  introduced  this 
bill  in  the  94th  Congress,  the  concept 
embodied  in  the  legislation  has  received 
substantial  support,  and  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages  as  one  of  the 
few  promising  strategies  to  significantly 
Increase  the  recycling  of  municipal  solid 
waste. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
chapter  entitled  "Internalizing  Dis- 
posal Costs,"  taken  from  the  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages' 
report,  "Government  and  the  Nation's 
Resources,"  and  a  speech  made  last  year 
by  the  chairman  of  the  citizen's  advisory 
committee  on  environmental  quality, 
Henry  L.  Diamond,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Internalizing  Disposal  Costs 

Governments  discourage  the  recycling  of 
containers  and  paper  products  by  assessing 
the  cost  of  discarding  such  materials  against 
general  revenues  rather  than  against  the 
price  of  the  containers  and  paper  products. 
As  recently  as  1960,  95  percent  of  the  soft 
drinks  and  50  percent  of  the  beer  were  sold  in 
returnable  containers;  the  price  of  the  bev- 
erage included  the  cost  of  distributing  con- 
tainers, collecting  them  after  use,  cleaning 
them  and  placing  them  back  in  service.  Now 
the  most  common  form  of  beverage  con- 
tainer is  the  no  deposit-no  return  bottle  or 
can;  the  price  does  not  reflect  collection  and 
disposal  costs,  which  are  borne  not  by  the 
consumer  but  by  society  at  large. 

The  94th  Congress  considered  legislation 
requiring  EPA  to  establish  stamdards  of  con- 
trol for  products  which  "may  use  an  unrea- 
sonable amount  of  energy  or  of  materials 
Identified  by  the  President  as  critical  to 
national  security  or  In  short  supply."  An- 
other bUl  would  have  imposed  a  schedule 
of  national  solid  waste  disposal  charges  on 
the  sale  or  transfer  at  the  bulk  production 
level,  of  rigid  consumer  containers  (at  0.5 # 
per  container),  and  of  fiexlble  consumer 
packaging  and  paper  (at  1.3*  per  lb.);  the 
charge  would  have  been  Introduced  over  a 
ten-year  period,  starting  at  zero  and  Increas- 
ing by  10  percent  per  year;  It  would  have 
been  reduced  by  the  percent  of  secondary 
materials  content  In  the  product.  A  third 
bill  would  have  required  a  refundable  de- 
posit of  at  least  five  cents  on  carbonated  bev- 
erage containers  to  take  effect  In  five  years. 

The  first  bill  Is  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  rate  of  recycling 
should  reflect  the  true  costs  of  materials; 
the  bill  proposes  a  regulatory  approach  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  These  acts 
establish  regulatory  schemes  which  require 
businesses  to  install  the  best  demonstrated 
or  available  control  technology.  The  defini- 
tion of  such  technology  for  a  multlpUclty 
of  industries  and  plants  has  proved  a  diffi- 
cult regulatory  task.  Businesses  have  delayed 
substantial  costs  by  engaging  in  protracted 


litigation  against  regtilations.  Perliaps  such 
an  approcM:h  should  be  reserved  for  those 
situations  where  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  estimate  external  costs.  It  Is  relatively 
easy  to  estimate  disposal  costs. 

The  second  bill  would  incorporate  dis- 
posal costs  into  the  prices  of  products.  It 
would  leave  to  individual  bvisinesses  the 
decision  on  how  to  increase  recycling  or  re- 
duce waste  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
progress  at  the  least  cost.  Accumulating  tax 
llabUity  would  eliminate  an  incentive  to  tise 
litigation  as  a  delaying  tactic.  The  bill  would 
cover  packaging  and  paper  products  which 
make  up  almost  one-half  of  the  total  waste 
stream  and  80  percent  of  all  product-type 
wastes.  A  study  prepared  for  EPA  suggests 
that  such  a  system  of  product  charges  could 
double  present  rates  of  paper  recycling  and 
provide  a  marginal  incentive  for  more  effi- 
cient use  of  materials  in  production.  Admin- 
istration costs  have  been  projected  at  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  revenue  raised. 
Gradual  imposition  of  a  disposal  charge 
would  allow  time  for  Implementing  regula- 
tions embodying  suggested  "fine-tuning" 
changes,  such  as  adding  the  costs  of  comply- 
ing with  environmental  controls  on  disposal 
to  the  base  cost,  or  establishing  a  separate 
rate  of  charge  for  plastic  containers,  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  City  of  New  York.  It 
would  Also  be  appropriate  to  exempt  con- 
sumer packaging  which  carried  a  refundable 
deposit  from  such  a  disposal  charge. 

A  mandatory  deposit  on  carbonated  bev- 
erage containers,  proposed  in  the  third  bill, 
would  also  internalize  external  costs.  Such  a 
deposit  has  been  tested  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon whore  It  has  greatly  stimulated  recycling 
and  reduced  the  amount  of  roadside  Utter 
while  leaving  beverage  prices  essentially  un- 
changed. Detailed  projections  of  the  national 
impact  of  a  mandatory  deposit  system  have 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(which  is  opposed  to  such  a  system),  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (which  has 
not  taken  a  position)  and  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (which  favors  such 
a  system).  The  average  of  capital  cost  es- 
timates by  Commerce  and  by  PEA  is  $l-$4 
bUllon;  all  three  agencies  predict  a  modest 
net  gain  in  employment,  but  with  a  shift  of 
40,000  to  80,000  Jobs  from  container  Indus- 
tries to  retailing  and  distribution.  Given  a  90 
percent  return  rate  (not  unrealistic  in  light 
of  Oregon's  experience),  all  three  agencies 
predict  energy  savings  of  150-200  billion  Btu 
per  year,  somewhat  less  than  one  day's  na- 
tional energy  consumption;  EPA  predicts 
savings  of  about  13  billion  pounds  of  raw 
materials.  Commerce  predicts  a  reduction  In 
municipal  solid  waste  of  slightly  less  than  5 
percent  by  weight;  EPA  predicts  a  reduction 
of  about  20  percent  by  volume  In  munici- 
pal solid  waste;  FEA  predicts  that  the  value 
of  materials  thus  removed  from  the  waste 
stream  would  have  no  substantial  effect  on 
municipal  decisions  to  landfill  or  to  recover 
resources.  Sweden  Is  putting  Into  effect  a 
similar  mandatory  deposit  system  for  auto- 
mobiles: there  is  a  tax  of  SwKr  300  ($65) 
on  the  purchase  of  a  car;  the  tax  Is  refund- 
able when  the  car  is  turned  in  to  a  scrap  yard. 
This  system  merits  further  study  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Government  take  steps  to  intemfcllze  the 
cost  of  disposing  of  materials;  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  include  mandatory  depos- 
its on  beverage  containers,  excise  taxes  on 
non-returnable  containers,  and  product  dis- 
posal charges  on  other  consumer  packaging 
and  on  paper. 

Two  Modest  Proposals 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  your 
6th  Annual  Eco-Technic  Recycling  Confer- 
ence. As  a  long  time  environmentalist  and 
as  a  former  operating  bureaucrat,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  contributions  of  your  Industry 
to  environmental  quality. 


There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  out 
talking  about  resource  recovery,  but  many  of 
you  have  been  out  there  doing  it  for  years 
and  sometimes  even  making  it  pay.  Inclden- 
taUy,  I  beUeve  that  that  is  the  basic  solution 
to  recycling — ^making  it  economically  attrac- 
tive. 

For  Instance,  we  foimd  that  there  was  no 
trouble  recycling  copper  when  it  was  up 
around  $1.00  a  pound.  In  fact,  we  found 
cases  where  copper  piping  was  recycled  the 
night  after  it  was  Installed. 

Recycling  has  been  something  of  a  step- 
child In  the  environmental  effort.  There  has 
been  a  good  amount  of  lip  service  paid,  but 
in  fact  very  little  Incremental  tise  of  second- 
ary materials  has  been  brought  about  by  en- 
vironmental rhetoric  or  regulation.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this: 

First,  once  the  Initial  Idea  is  articulated, 
the  mechanics  of  the  marketplace  are  reaUy 
extremely  difficult  and  complex.  The  issue  is 
not  a  neat,  dramatic  one  like  water  poUu- 
tion  or  air  pollution  where  one  can  Identify 
the  bastards  and  lean  on  them.  Recycling  is 
a  complicated  systematic  problem  that 
doesn't  lend  Itself  to  headlines  about  vU- 
lains  or  new  federal  largesse. 

Secondly,  I  suspect  that  In  some  quarters 
recycling  is  thought  of  down  deep  as  sort  of 
un-American.  This  country  grew  and  grew 
great  by  conquering  its  wilderness  and  turn- 
ing its  forests  into  cities  and  extracting 
wealth  from  the  earth  and  turning  it  into 
useful  products.  These  processes  generated 
gross  national  product  and  the  idea  of  not 
doing  more  of  the  same  is  suspect.  There  la 
still  a  feeling  that  100%  virgin  material, 
whether  it  be  in  a  sweater  or  a  truck,  is 
somehow  more  desirable,  aesthetically  and 
economically. 

We  need  a  major  national  change  of  the 
set  of  mind  about  how  we  use  all  raw  mate- 
rials, but  today  I  would  like  to  focus  on  one 
commodity  in  which  some  of  you  are  In- 
volved. That  is  wastepaper.  I  believe  that 
this  commodity  offers  special  and  Immediate 
promises  for  Important  increases  in  recycl- 
ing. 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty,  which  I  chair,  ad- 
dressed itself  in  recent  months  to  the  re- 
cycling of  paper.  The  Committee  Is  a  15 
member  group  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  advise  him  on  environmental  mat- 
ters. Its  members  Include  people  like 
Laurance  Rockefeller,  Tom  McCall,  San 
Diego  Mayor  Pete  Wilson  and  Industrialist 
WUlard  RockweU. 

The  Committee  became  interested  In  re- 
cycling of  paper  because  we  found  citizens 
becoming  frustrated  in  their  effort  to  collect 
wastepaper  for  recycling.  This  was  one  of 
those  relatively  rare  endeavors  where  seem- 
ingly a  citizen  could  take  direct  action  to 
help  his  environment.  Enthusiasm  was 
stirred  up  and  the  Boy  Scouts  and  others 
were  txirned  out  to  collect  paper.  Suburban 
station  wagons  of  a  Saturday  morning  were 
filled  with  kids,  old  newspapers  and  good  in- 
tentions. 

Some  paper  was  recycled,  but  a  lot  of  it 
ended  up  back  in  the  town  Incinerators  or 
the  land  fill  having  gone  through  the  loving 
hands  of  householders  and  concerned  col- 
lectors for  naught. 

This  wasted  effort  can  bring  great  citizen 
frustration  and  loss  of  faith — commodities 
In  which  we  are  already  oversupplied.  If  good 
efforts  end  up  but  in  dust,  who  can  we  trust? 
Nationally  the  failure  of  the  paper  recycling 
system  adds  up  to  the  disappointing  sta- 
tistics that  show  that  the  United  States  re- 
cycles not  only  less  paper  than  other  de- 
veloped societies,  but  less  than  we  ourselves 
used  to. 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Qtiallty  decided,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  President  Ford,  to  approach 
this  problem  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
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others  with  some  success, 
of  particularly  knowledgeabl  > 
Join  our  Committee  In  a    "" 
study.   Paper   Industry 
officials,  paper  users  such  as 
the    phone    company    and 
agreed    to    help.    Your 
Stovroff  was  one  of  the  _ 
Some  people  prepared  papen 
acted  to  those  papers  In  a 
last  May. 

The  result  was  a  series  of 
which  the  Committee  has 
President.  Because  the 
the  Ideas  generated  by  the 
meeting  were  Important  and 
ful,  we  decided  to  publish 
conference. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
slon  of  your  meeting  today  as 
of  our  booklet.  It  Is  avallabfe 
and    I    hope    that    It 
deliberations. 

Let  me  share  some  of 
you.  First,  we  found  the 
States  does  not  recycle  very 
year  the  recycling  rate  was 
we  burned  or  burled  three 
every  one  we  reused.  And 
taxpayer  or  consumer  abou 
bury  or  bum. 

If  we  did  recycle  more,  a 
come  from  It: 

Local  governments  would 
waste  to  contend  with  and  cc 
mental    damage    would    go 
ments  now  spend  some  $l'/a 
or  bury  wastepaper. 

Forest  resources  would  be 
be  avaUable  for  higher  uses 
materials. 

We'd  save  some  energy  as 
paper  requires  less  than 

We  would  Improve  the 
ments  by  Importing  less  pul] 
more  wastepaper. 

Most  experts  agree, 
some  changes  In  the  basic 
we  really  won't  recycle  mud 
structure  and  the  long  term 
the  papermaklng  Industry 
ate  a  favorable   climate   for 
American  Paper  Institute 
cycling  rate  will  drop  to  17"% 
there  Is  some  favorable 
With  favorable  government 
rate  API   sees  is  26%,   still 
World  War  II  rate. 

The  Committee  report  urg^s 
eral  government  ought  to 
side  of  recycling  and  urges 
leadership   role.   The   Comm 
tlonal  priorities  that  run  thU 
paper : 

First,  try  to  recycle  it 
and  third,  bum  It  for  fuel 
mentally  sotmd  way. 

The  Cormnittee  says  that 
should  (1)   rectify  the 
ship  between  recycled  and 
(2)   place  the  federal 
better  recycling  Instead  of 
production. 

The  Committee  did  not 
the  federal  government  shotJd 
the  marketplace,  but  I  wotUd 
my  personal  view  on  what  1 
two    specific    federal    actions 
promise — a  disposal  tax  ant 
plan. 

The  disposal  tax  Is  basically 
which  would  Include  the 
mentally  sovmd  disposal  in 
of  the  product.  Somebody 
pay  for  disposal  and  the  d   . 
concept  which  places  the  cos 
product  itself.  Economists 
nallzing." 
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PoUticans  call  it  tricky.  But  I  believe  it 
has  substantial  merit.  It  would  work  basical- 
ly this  way.  The  tax  would  be  levied  by 
weight  on  products  at  their  point  of  origin. 
Twenty-six  dollars  a  ton  has  been  suggested 
as  the  true  cost  of  municipal  collection  and 
disposal  and  thus  an  equitable  level  for  the 
tax.  If  a  paper  mill  used  100%  virgin  fiber 
in  its  process,  the  f\ill  $26  a  ton  tax  wotild 
apply.  However,  if,  for  example,  50%  recycled 
fiber  were  used,  the  tax  would  be  cut  pro- 
portionately and  would  be  $13  a  ton. 

The  proceeds  from  the  tax  would  be  re- 
cycled as  well.  That  is,  these  proceeds  would 
be  ear-marked  for  a  grant-in-aid  program  for 
municipal  waste  treatment  systems.  That 
program,  in  turn,  could  be  structured  to 
give  higher  percentages  to  those  communities 
which  use  recycling  systems  rather  than 
traditional  ones. 

While  there  are  political  and  administra- 
tive difflciUtles  involved,  I  believe  that  this 
plan  can  work.  It  is  being  thought  through 
carefully  by  the  federal  government  and 
many  local  governments,  and  their  national 
associations  are  supporting  it.  It  does  two 
Important  things  at  the  same  time :  it  creates 
real  Incentive  for  recycling,  and  it  provides 
money  to  local  governments  for  environ- 
mentally sound  solid  waste  programs. 

The  second  concept  developed  from  in- 
formation supplied  mainly  by  Haskell  Stov- 
roff during  our  conference.  A  chronic  prob- 
lem plaguing  the  paper  recycling  Industry  Is 
the  widely  fiuctuatlng  demand  for  its  prod- 
ucts. Traditionally,  wastepaper  has  been  used 
only  to  supplement  supply  when  demand  is 
high.  When  overall  demand  for  paper  drops 
off,  mills  rely  on  their  virgin  sources  and 
don't  buy  waste.  It  makes  environmental  and 
economic  sense  to  stockpile  whatever  waste- 
paper  we  can  recover  in  a  manner  that  will 
make  It  readily  available  for  at  least  thre« 
purposes : 

(1)  as  a  low  cost  raw  material  for  the  re- 
cycling Industry — to  be  drawn  upon  as  the 
demand  dictates; 

(2)  as  an  export  commodity  to  foreign 
countries — where  virgin  fiber  resources  al- 
ready are  inadequate,  and 

(3)  as  a  source  of  fuel  for  United  States 
industrial  and  electric  power  plants — when 
the  first  two  demands  are  Inadequate  to  util- 
ize the  available  supply. 

Although  the  details  of  applying  a  federal 
subsidy  for  the  storage  of  discarded  papers 
have  not  been  worked  out,  a  logical  means 
of  operating  such  a  program  would  be 
through  the  established  wastepaper  dealers 
and  processors  now  operating  In  the  private 
sector.  Stockpiling  requires  some  manage- 
ment and  some  money,  but  it  is  no  arcane 
art.  When  we  have  needed  to,  we  have  stock- 
piled everything  from  feathers  to  peanuts. 
There  is  no  reason  we  can't  do  the  same  with 
wastepaper. 

Both  these  measures,  disposal  charging  and 
stockpiling,  require  increased  goverrmient 
involvement  in  the  operation  of  what  we  like 
to  think  of  as  a  free  market  society.  Most  of 
us  are  becoming  concerned  about  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  government  Intervention  in 
that  society  and  the  tendency  of  Washington 
to  try  to  solve  everyone's  every  problem. 

In  the  case  of  recycling  wastepaper,  how- 
ever, what  is  Involved  is  an  adjustment  of 
heavy  intervention  that  has  already  taken 
place  rather  than  a  new  government  initia- 
tive. The  most  significant  barrier  to  increased 
paper  recycling  Is  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments, responsive  to  tax  law  and  freight 
tariffs,  which  have  grown  up  to  protect  the 
use  of  virgin  paper. 

Large  paper  companies  and  large  news- 
papers own  trees.  They  make  money  by  cut- 
ting down  those  trees  and  selling  them  as 
toilet  paper  or  the  Sunday  New  York  Times. 


When  someone  comes  along  and  says  let's 
change  the  way  we  do  this  and  use  waste- 
paper  Instead  of  trees,  years  of  corporate 
planning  are  interrupted.  Carefully  thought- 
through  Investments  and  tax  structures  are 
challenged.  Corporate  executives,  like  other 
bureaucrats,  don't  want  to  change  the  way 
they  are  doing  things. 

If  it  Is  Important  to  this  country  to  re- 
cycle paper,  and  I  think  that  it  is,  we  then 
have  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  recycle  or  at  least  less 
attractive  to  concentrate  on  virgin  materials. 

I  have  focused  my  remarks  today  on  the 
recycling  of  paper  because  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee has  been  active  In  this  area  recently 
and  because  we  think  we  have  something  to 
say  about  It.  However,  the  recycling  of  many 
other  commodities  is  Just  as  Important. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  we  learn 
the  fundamental  lesson  that  this  earth  Is 
only  a  relatively  large  space  ship  with  lim- 
ited resources.  The  limits  that  apply  to  small 
sateUltes  apply  to  large  ones  as  well.  The  day 
of  reckoning  may  be  longer  in  coming  on  the 
larger  one  but  It  Is  Just  as  inevitable  if  re- 
source limits  are  not  heeded. 

Therefore,  our  society,  as  you  have,  must 
learn  to  think  in  terms  of  recovery  and  re- 
use. The  rules  of  the  game  have  long  been 
slanted  to  stimulate  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

Now  the  ecological  arithmetic  is  clear  that 
we  must  no  longer  reward  depletion  and 
penalize  conservation.  We  must  give  that 
same  kind  of  encouragement  to  recovering 
resources  Instead  of  burning  or  burying 
them.  This  modest  program  to  encourage 
paper  recycling  can  be  a  start  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  hope  you,  who  have  been  practicing 
the  art  so  well  for  so  long,  will  lead  us  to 
other  initiatives  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  na- 
tional debate  on  recycling  has  escalated 
in  the  last  few  years,  much  opposition 
has  been  raised  to  various  approaches  by 
the  beverage  industry  and  by  labor  orga- 
nizations, who  feel  that  any  recycling 
strategy  must  necessarily  mean  "source 
reduction"  and  will  involve  a  decrease  in 
industrial  output  and  jobs.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  disposal 
charge  approach.  This  legislation  does 
not  attempt  to  cut  back  on  waste  gen- 
eration, but  simply  encourages  the  manu- 
facturer to  substitute  recycled  materials 
for  virgin  materials  in  his  production 
process. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly alarmed  by  the  proliferation 
of  Federal  regvUations  designed  to  solve 
pollution  problems.  The  regulatory  ap- 
proach to  air  and  water  pollution  was 
chosen  for  a  number  of  reasons.  But,  I 
suspect,  it  was  chosen  in  part  because  we 
let  the  problems  reach  crisis  proportions 
before  acting,  and  this  crisis  orientation 
precluded  any  real  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic alternatives. 

I  look  to  the  future  and  see  regula- 
tions for  solid  waste  as  well.  And,  with 
regulation  comes  the  necessity  for  mas- 
sive Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  help  them  cope  with  the 
new  and  unfamiliar  Federal  require- 
ments. 

I  offer  the  National  Materials  Policy 
Act  as  an  alternative. 

This  proposal  will  provide  a  significant 
incentive  for  recycling  by  adding  the 
pollution  costs  to  society  to  the  manu- 
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facturing  decision  process  where  it  be- 
longs; by  offering  a  competitive  advan- 
tage to  the  manufacturer  who  uses  post- 
consumer  wastes  in  his  product;  and  by 
alleviating  the  local  financial  bm-den 
associated  with  solid  waste  management 
at  absolutely  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1281 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Materials 
Policy  Act  of  1977". 

TABLE   OF   CONTENTS 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  NATURAL  RESOURCE 
MATERIAL  CONSERVATION  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  101.  Solid  waste  product  disposal  charge 
system. 

Sec.  102.  Exports. 

Sec.  103.  Environmental  Quality  Assistance 
Fund. 

Sec.  104.  Penalties. 

TITLE   n — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  State  regulation. 
Sec.  202.  Records,  reports,  and  Information. 
Sec.  203.  Regulations,  procedure,  and  Judi- 
cial review. 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  municipal  solid  waste  management 
costs  are  not  reflected  !n  the  market  prices 
of  those  (materials  and  products  entering  the 
municipal  waste  stream,  and  that  these  costs 
have  largely  been  borne  by  the  general  tax- 
payer resulting  In  severe  financial  stress  to 
the  local  tax  base; 

(2)  as  a  consequence  materials  and  prod- 
ucts that  unnecessarily  waste  natural  re- 
sources, and  which  contribute  to  environ- 
mental degradation  at  both  the  extractive 
and  the  di.<:card  stages  of  the  materials  use 
cycle,  are  placing  a  serious  burden  on  inter- 
state  commerce; 

(3)  there  is  a  need  to  reduce  this  burden 
through  economic  incentives  to  discourage 
inefficient,  wasteful  and  unnecessary  ma- 
terial use  through  Increased  recovery,  reuse, 
and  recycling  of  waste  materials,  and  by 
designing  products  that  are  inherently  less 
wasteful;   and 

(4)  there  is  a  need  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  governments  which  have 
borne  the  environmental  and  fiscal  costs  of 
this  excessive  material  use; 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  therefore,  is  to  es- 
tablish a  national  solid  waste  product  charge 
system  which  wUl — 

(1)  alleviate  the  financial  burden  that  the 
rapid  Increase  in  solid  wastes  and  unit  solid 
waste  management  costs  have  Imposed  on 
local  government; 

(2)  provide  incentives  for  the  establish- 
ment of  markets  for  materials  recovered  from 
solid  waste  in  order  to  promote  environmen- 
tally sound  manufacturing  processes  and  to 
encourage  the  conservation  of  vital  natural 
resources; 

(3)  Internalize  the  costs  of  collecting, 
transporting,  and  disposing  of  materials  and 
products   by   producers    and    consumers   in 


order  to  promote  market  efficiency  and  to 
enable  consumers  who  so  wish  to  make  value 
comparisons  based  on  minimizing  the  overall 
economic  and  environmental  burdens  asso- 
ciated with  such  products;  and 

(4)  provide  adequate  time  for  producers 
and  consumers  to  adjust  their  production 
and  consumption  practices. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury; 

(3)  "commerce"  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  vrtth  foreign  nations  or 
in  any  State  or  between  any  State  and  for- 
eign nation; 

(4)  "solid  waste  management  costs"  means 
the  economic  cost  (measured  In  dollars  per 
standard  unit)  of  collecting  and  processing 
solid  waste,  obtained  from  a  solid  waste  man- 
agement cost  survey  of  representative  domes- 
tic solid  waste  management  systems  meeting 
environmental  standards; 

(5)  "environment"  Includes  water,  air, 
land,  all  living  things  therein,  and  the  Inter- 
relationships which  exist  among  these; 

(6)  "Fund"  means  the  Environmental 
Quality  Assistance  Fund  established  under 
section  103  of  this  Act; 

(7)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  gov- 
ernment, corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, trust,  or  organized  group  of  persons 
whether  Incorporated  or  not; 

(8)  "municipality"  means  (A)  a  city,  town, 
borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or  other 
public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State 
law,  or  an  Indian  tribe  or  authorized  tribal 
organization  or  Alaska  native  village  or  or- 
ganization, with  responsibility  for  the 
supervision  or  administration  of  solid  waste 
management  of  municipal  and  commercial 
solid  waste  generated  within  Its  political 
boundaries,  and  (B)  Includes  any  rural  com- 
munity or  unincorporated  town  or  village  or 
Einy  other  public  entity  which  has  assumed 
such  responsibility  and  for  which  an  applica- 
tion for  assistance  is  made  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof; 

(9)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  any  organized  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States; 

(10)  "solid  waste  management  system" 
means  a  system  for  the  collection,  storage, 
transportation,  treatment,  recovery,  utiliza- 
tion, processing,  or  final  disposal,  including 
conversion  Into  energy,  of  residential  or  com- 
mercial solid  waste; 

(11)  "secondary  materials"  means  mate- 
rial that  has  already  appeared  In  the  form 
of  a  bulk  or  finished  good  and  has  been 
recovered  for  reuse,  and  Includes  Industrial 
scrap  generated  in  the  fabrication  and  con- 
version of  bulk  material  Into  finished  goods 
and  also  any  material  obtained  from  products 
discarded  by  the  final  consumer; 

(12)  "post-consumer  secondary  material" 
means  materials  or  products  that  have  been 
used  by  an  ultimate  consumer  and  which 
would  typically  enter  the  commercial  or  resi- 
dential solid  waste  stream,  but  excludes 
waste  or  scrap  created  In  a  manufacturing 
or  converting  operation,  and  material 
recovered  outside  the  United  States; 

(13)  "commercial  solid  waste"  means  all 
types  of  solid  wastes  generated  by  stores, 
offices,  restaurants,  warehouses  and  other 
nonmanufacturing  activities,  and  non- 
processlng  wastes  generated  at  Industrial 
facilities  such  as  office  and  packing  wastes 
which  are  stored  separately  from  processing 
wastes; 

(14)  "'residential  solid  waste"  means  the 
wastes  generated  by   the  normal   activities 


of  households.  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
food  wastes,  rubbish,  ashes,  and  bulky 
wastes; 

(15)  "charge"  means  a  Federal  excise  tax; 

(16)  "prevailing  charge  schedule"  means 
the  updated  schedule  of  charges  for  the 
various  product  categories  calculated  by  the 
Administrator  in  his  periodic  adjustments  of 
the  Initial  base  charge  to  refiect  Inflationary 
factors,  environmental  pollution  control  re- 
quirements, and  the  changes  in  solid  waste 
management  practices; 

(17)  "paper  "  means  all  kinds  of  matted  or 
felted  sheets  of  fiber  (usually  vegetable,  but 
sometimes  mineral,  animal,  or  synthetic). 
Including  paper  and  paperboard  products 
used  for  printing,  writing,  packaging  and 
sanitary  purposes; 

(18)  "flexible  packaging"  means  all  non- 
paper  products  used  to  package  or  wra"p  con- 
sumer goods  and  Includes  (A)  flexible  plastic 
Including  cellophane,  polyethylene,  poly- 
propylene, collapsible  tubes,  plastic  sheet, 
and  plastic  closures,  and  (B)  flexible  and 
seml-flexlble  consumer  aluminum  products. 
Including  aluminum  plates,  collapsible 
tubes,  foil,  and  closures;  and 

(19)  "rigid  containers"  includes  all  non- 
paper  packages  used  to  contain  consumer 
products  that'  retain  their  structural  con- 
figuration after  the  contents  are  removed 
and  Includes  rigid  plastic  containers,  steel 
cans  Including  aerosol  cans,  aluminum  cans, 
and  glass  Jars  and  bottles. 

TITLE  I— ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AS- 
SISTANCE    AND     NATURAL     RESOURCE 
MATERIAL  CONSERVATION  INCENTIVES 
SOLID   WASTE  PBODtrCT   DISPOSAL 
CHABGE    STSTEM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  (l)  Wluhin  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator, following  consultation  with  th©  Sec- 
retary, shall  prescribe  and  shall  from  time  to 
time  revise  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  establish  a  schedule  of  national  soUd 
waste  product  charges  which  shall  include  a 
charge  on  the  sale  or  transfer  at  the  bulk 
production  level  of  rigid  containers,  flexible 
packaging,  and  all  paper  products  with  the 
exception  of  building,  construction,  and  in- 
dustrial grades. 

(2)  The  initial  base  charge  schedule  shall 
Include  a  charge  of  1.3  cents  per  pound  ($26 
per  ton)  for  paper  and  flexible  packaging  and 
a  charge  of  0.5  cents  per  container  ($5.00  per 
thousand  containers)  for  rigid  containers, 
adjusted  for  that  fraction  which  would 
normally  be  lost  in  any  subsequent  produc- 
tion    stage. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a  na- 
tional solid  waste  management  cost  survey 
or  indexing  procedure  to  revise  the  base 
charge  periodically  to  reflect  changes  in  solid 
waste  management  costs.  Such  periodic  ad- 
justments shall  be  no  more  frequent  than 
every  two  years  nor  no  less  frequent  than 
every  four  years. 

(4)  The  charge  will  be  introduced  over  a 
ten  year  period  according  to  the  following 
schedule:  zero  percent  of  the  charge  estab- 
lished in  the  initial  charge  schedule  in  the 
first  year  during  which  such  charge  is  estab- 
lished, and  10,  20,  30,  40,  60,  60,  70,  80,  90, 
and  100  percent  of  the  charge  in  the  prevail- 
ing charge  schedule  specified  by  the  Admin- 
istrator in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh 
and  all  subsequent  years. 

(5)  For  any  product  subject  to  the  charge, 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  procedures 
to  reduce  the  prevaUing  charge  for  each 
producer  by  the  per  centum  of  post-con- 
sumer secondary  materials  Incorporated  in 
the  product. 

(6)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  but  no  less  than  every  four  years  con- 
sider whether  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would 
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EXPOBTS 


Sec.  102.  After  consultation  wl|h  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiiry,  the  Ad  nlnlstrator 
shall  establish  procedures  to  lisiire  that 
products  exported  prior  to  final  use  do  not 
bear  the  charge  pursuant  to  s^tl  tn  101.  The 
Administrator  may  satisfy  this  rsqulrement 
by  a  rebate  to  the  exporter  or  b;  adjusting 
the  product  charge  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 
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ENVIRONMENTAl.    QUAUTY 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  shall  be 
the  Treasury  of  the  United 
vlronmental  Quality  Assistance 
shall  be  available  to  the 
the  Secretary  as  trustees  of  th 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  A4t 

(b)  All  sums  received  as  charge;  under  this 
title  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fu  nd, 

(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  available 
vlded  In  appropriation  acts  to 
trator  and  the  Secretary  to  defrafc 
of  administering  this  Act:  ProvidefL 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per 
simis  accruing  to  the  Fund  ovir 
year  period  shall  be  available  foi 
pose  during  that  five  year  period 

(d)  Amoimts  in  the  Pimd  In 
year  In  excess  of  those  required 
poses  of  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  ol 
section.  The  amount  so  appropriafed 
fiscal  year  Shall  be  allotted  by 
trator  among  all  the  munlclpalll^es 
State.  Such  allotments  shall  be 
the  States  In  the  ratio  that  the 
In  each  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  the  states  and  among  all  the 
ties  In  each  State  In  the  ratio  tha 
latlon   in   each    mimlclpallty 
population  In  all  of  the  municipalities 
the  State  of  such  municipality.  A 
Ity's  allotment  pursuant  to  this  section 
be  available  for  expenditure  for 
disposal    programs    within    the 
established  pursuant  to  subsectlob 

(e)  The    Administrator    shai: 
guidelines  for  municipalities 
under  this  section  that  will 
and  environmentally  sound  solid 
agement  practices.  Such  guideline: 
consistent   with    section   209    of 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended. 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall  reiort  on  the 
distribution  and  use  of  such  fupds  in  his 
report  piirsuant  to  section  302. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
attempts  ^n  any  maimer  to  evade  Einy  charge 
piirsuant  to  this  title,  or  the  payment 
thereof,  shall,  in  addition  to  otht  r  penalties 
provided  by  law,  b©  guilty  of  a  )  elony  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  b(  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  togethef  with  the 
coats  of  prosecution. 
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(b)  Any  person  required  under  this  title, 
or  regulations  prescribed  thereunder,  to  col- 
lect, accovmt  for,  and  pay  over  any  charge 
Imposed  pursuant  to  this  title  who  know- 
ingly faUs  to  collect  or  truthfully  account 
for  and  pay  over  such  charge  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  penalties  provided  by  law  be 
guUty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

(c)  Any  person  required  under  this  title 
to  pay  any  charge,  or  required  by  this  title 
or  by  regulations  prescribed  thereunder,  to 
make  a  return  or  statement,  keep  any  rec- 
ords, or  supply  any  information,  who  know- 
ingly falls  to  pay  such  charge,  make  such  re- 
tvmx  or  statement,  keep  such  records,  or  sup- 
ply such  information  at  the  time  or  times 
required  by  law  or  regulations  shall  in 
addition  to  other  penalties  provided  by  law, 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  moer  than  one 
year,  or  both,  together  with  the  cost  of  prose- 
cution. 

(d)  Any  individual  required  to  supply  in- 
formation or  keep  certain  records  under  this 
title,  or  regulations  prescribed  thereunder, 
who  knowingly  supplies  false  or  fraudvdent 
information,  or  falsifies  such  records  shall, 
in  addition  to  any  other  penalty  provided  by 
law,  upHjn  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(e)  Any  person  who  pursuant  to  this  title, 
or  regulations  prescribed  thereunder,  know- 
ingly delivers  or  discloses  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Secretary,  or  their  delegates  any 
list,  return,  account,  statement,  or  other 
document  which  Is  fraudulent  or  false  as  to 
any  material  matter  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Any  person  required  pursuant 
to  this  title,  or  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under, to  furnish  any  information  to  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary,  or  any  other 
person  who  knowingly  furnishes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  or  such  regulations,  to  the 
Administrator  or  such  other  person  any  in- 
formation which  Is  fraudulent  or  false  as  to 
any  material  matter  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  or  such  regulations — 

(1)  knowingly  makes  and  subscribes  to 
any  rettim,  statement,  or  other  document 
which  contains  or  Is  verified  by  a  written 
declaration  as  having  been  made  under  the 
penalties  of  perjury  and  which  he  does  not 
believe  to  be  true  and  correct  as  to  every 
material  matter;  or 

(2)  knowingly  aids  or  assists  In,  or  pro- 
cures, counsels,  or  advises  the  preparation 
on  or  presentation  under,  or  in  connection 
with  any  return,  affidavit,  claim,  or  other 
docvmient,  which  Is  fraudulent  or  is  false 
as  to  any  material  matter,  whether  or  not 
such  falsity  or  fraud  Is  with  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  person  authorized  of  re- 
quired to  present  such  return,  affidavit, 
claim,  or  document;  or 

(3)  removes,  deposits,  or  conceals,  or  Is 
concerned  In  removing,  depositing,  or  con- 
cealing any  goods  or  commodities  for  or  In 
respect  whereof  any  charge  is  or  shall  be 
Imposed,  or  any  property  upon  which  levy 
is  authorized  under  this  title,  with  intent 
to  evade  or  defeat  the  assessment  or  collec- 
tion of  any  charge  Imposed  pursuant  to  this 
title;  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both,  t<^ther  with  the  costs 
of  prosecution. 

TITLE  n— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

state  REGXTUITION 

Sec.  201.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  or  deny  any  State 


or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  the  right 
to  adopt  or  enforce  any  standard  or  regula- 
tion relating  to  the  reduction  of  solid  waste 
volxime,  the  character  of  such  waste,  or  the 
reuse  or  recycling  of  such  waste,  which  Is 
more  stringent  than  standards  or  regulations 
Imposed  under  this  Act. 

RECORDS,  reports,  AND  INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  manufacturer  of  a  prod- 
uct to  which  this  Act  Is  applicable  shall— 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
make  such  reports,  provide  such  information, 
and  make  such  tests  as  the  Administrator 
or  the  Secretary  may,  at  his  discretion,  rea- 
sonably require  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is 
acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act; 

(2)  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee 
duly  designated  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  employee  at 
reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  such  In- 
formation and  the  result  of  such  tests  and 
to  copy  such  records;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  required  by  regulations 
of  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary,  make 
products  coming  off  the  assembly  line  or 
otherwise  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
available  for  testing  by  the  Administrator: 
Provided,  That  the  Administrator  or  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reqiilre  only  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  products  needed  to  conduct  such  tests 
as  he  finds  necessary  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  All  information  obtained  by  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary,  or  a  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  thla 
section,  which  Information  contains  or  relates 
to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to 
in  section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  that  section  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  Federal  offi- 
cers or  employees,  in  whose  possession  it 
shall  remain  confidential,  or  when  relevant  to 
the  matter  In  controversy  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act,  but  only  where  such  disclo- 
sure is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
ceeding. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary,  or  by  any 
officer  or  employee  under  the  control  c* 
either,  from  the  fully  authorized  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  less  frequently  than  annually, 
report  on  the  progress  of  this  Act  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

regulations,  procedures,  and  jxtdicial 

REVIEW 

Sec.  203.  (a)  At  his  own  initiative,  or  upon 
the  petition  of  any  person,  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
each  authorized  to  Issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  amend 
or  rescind  such  regulations  at  any  time. 

(b)  The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  publish  any  regulations 
proposed  under  this  Act  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  time 
when  such  regulations  shall  become  final. 
The  Administrator  or  such .  Secretary  shall 
also  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
of  all  petitions  received  under  subsection  (a) 
and,  if  such  petition  is  denied,  the  reasons 
therefor.  Such  notice  shall  identify  the 
purpose  of  the  petition  and  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  availability  of  any  data  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  such  petition.  If  any 
person  adversely  affected  by  a  proposed  regu- 
lation files  objections  and  requests  a  public 
hearing  within  forty-five  days  of  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  proposed  regulation,  the 
Administrator  or  such  Secretary  shall  grant 
such  request.  If  such  public  hearing  is  held, 
final  regulations  shall  not  be  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  or  such  Secretary  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  hearing.  All 
public  hearings  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  constat  of  the  oral  and  written 
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presentation  of  data  or  arguments  in  accord- 
ance with  such  conditions  or  limitations  as 
the  Administrator  or  such  Secretary  may 
make  applicable  thereto. 

(c)  Proposed  and  final  regulations  Issued 
under  this  Act  shall  set  forth  the  findings 
of  fact  on  which  the  regulations  are  based 
and  the  relationship  of  such  findings  to  the 
regulations. 

(d)  Any  judicial  review  of  final  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  section  701-706  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  with  respect 
to  relief  pending  review,  no  stay  of  an 
agency  action  may  be  granted  unless  the 
reviewing  court  determines  that  the  party 
seeking  such  stay  (1)  Is  likely  to  prevail  on 
the  merits  In  the  review  proceeding,  and  (2) 
will  suffer  Irreparable  harm  pending  such 
proceeding. 

(e)  If  the  party  seeking  judicial  review 
applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  either — 

(1)  that  the  Information  is  material  and 
was  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Administrator  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  or 

(2)  that  failure  to  Include  such  evidence 
in  the  proceeding  was  an  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious act  of  the  Administrator  or  such 
Secretary, 

the  court  may  order  such  additional  evi- 
dence (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to 
be  taken  before  the  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 
The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  his  recommendation, 
if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  his  original  order,  with  the  return  of  such 
additional  evidence. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  legal  services  projects  for  the 
elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

legal  services  for  the  elderly 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  expand 
the  Federal  support  for  legal  services 
programs  serving  older  Americans. 

This  bill  will  fund  specific  programs 
to  provide  legal  services  to  the  elderly 
across  the  Nation.  It  will  complement 
existing  legal  services  corporation  pro- 
grams serving  the  elderly  poor. 

It  will  reach  out  to  those  elderly  poor 
who  are  not  reached  today  by  legal 
services  programs  because  of  the  cor- 
poration's limited  funds.  It  will  reach  as 
well  toward  those  elderly,  living  on  fixed 
social  security  incomes  and  other  limited 
sources  of  income  who  may  barely  ex- 
ceed the  poverty  standards. 

Hearings  which  I  have  held  over  re- 
cent years  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  have  demonstrated 
without  question  the  growing  need  for 
legal  protections  for  the  Nation's  elderly. 

Upon  reaching  retirement  age.  older 
Americans  increasingly  rely  upon  Federal 
programs— such  as  social  security,  med- 
icare, supplemental  security  income, 
food  stamps,  veterans'  pensions,  railroad 
requirement,  and  others. 

All  too  frequently  regulations,  guide- 
lines, applications  certifications  and  oth- 
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er  reqiurements  produce  a  maze  that 
leaves  many  elderly  bewildered. 

Many  simply  give  up  and  accept  deci- 
sions which  affect  their  rights  without 
knowing  the  remedies  available  to  them 
or  even  what  their  rights  actually  are. 

Witnesses— including  elderly  clients, 
legal  services  attorneys,  senior  citizen 
leaders  and  others — emphasized  that 
many  old  Americans  now  find  themselves 
in  an  impossible  situation  when  a  legal 
problem  arises. 

In  Boston,  Dr.  James  Peace,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Director  for  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons,  gave  this 
assessment : 

The  elderly  also  experience  legal  problems 
that  are  unique  to  them;  for  example,  age 
discrimination  In  employment,  protection 
with  respect  to  nursing  home  care,  involun- 
tary commitment,  enforcement  of  pension 
rights,  and  eligibility  for  special  tax  relief 
programs.  The  most  prevalent  and  serious 
problem,  however,  is  one  that  may  not  even 
be  perceived  as  a  legal  one;  namely,  the  In- 
ability of  many  older  persons  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient resources  on  which  to  live  decently. 

The  elderly  have  legal  rights  to  food,  medi- 
cal care,  and  money  payments;  things  under 
a  complex  network  of  local,  state  and  federal 
programs,  including  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care. Medicaid  and  food  stamps.  The  elderly 
may  forfeit  their  legal  rights  because  they 
do  not  recognize  that  they  have  legal  prob- 
lems. They  may  be  too  proud  to  seek  what 
they  consider  'free'  help  or  are  anxious  some- 
what about  the  uncertainties  of  obtaining  an 
attorney.  More  Importantly,  the  elderly  at 
times,  forfeit  their  rights  because  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  legal  assistance. 

Lessie  Hill,  an  attorney  with  the  Senior 
Citizens  Advocate  Center  in  Camden, 
N.J.,  also  stressed  the  elderly 's  special 
need  for  legal  services.  She  stated: 

Often  senior  citizens  failed  to  realize  that 
a  lot  of  their  problems  were  legal  in  nature 
and  that  legal  services  were  there  to  serve 
them.  Even  those  that  knew  the  problems 
could  be  solved  by  an  attorney  hesitated  to 
contact  an  attorney  because  they  could  not 
afford  one  or  they  felt  they  couldn't  contact 
legal  services  because  lawyers,  just  like  doc- 
tors nowadays,  don't  make  house  calls. 

Elderly  witnesses  told  the  committee 
about  their  frustrations  concerning 
erroneous  social  security  and  SSI  pay- 
ments; rent  and  utility  increases  without 
adequate  notice;  informal  denials  when 
applying  for  SSI,  food  stamps,  and  social 
services;  and  their  inability  to  under- 
stand "all  the  fine  print."  Some  older 
persons,  however,  were  aware  of  legal 
services,  and  they  were  grateful.  As  Mrs. 
Cecilia  Fennessey,  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
put  it — 

What  would  we  do  If  we  didn't  have  some- 
place to  go  for  advice?  It  would  only  be  Im- 
possible for  us. 

Despite  these  pressing  needs,  the  elder- 
ly have  been  underrepresented  in  legal 
services  programs.  This  point  was  made 
very  emphatically  during  a  hearing  I 
conducted  for  the  Committee  on  Aging 
last  September. 

Legal  services  offices,  with  their  limited 
budgets  and  limited  professional  staffs, 
simply  have  lacked  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide the  degree  of  representation  older 
Americans  need. 

Moderate-income  elderly  persons  also 
experience  difficulty.  They  have  too  much 


income  for  the  legal  services  program. 
Yet,  they  carmot  pay  a  private  attorney 
$40  or  $50  an  hour  or  whatever  the  going 
rate  is. 

Moreover,  most  private  attorneys  are 
not  that  well  versed  on  legal  issues  af- 
fecting older  Americans. 

Very  few  have  had  any  formal  legal 
training  in  social  security,  medicare,  SSI, 
or  other  programs  of  direct  importance 
to  the  elderly. 

The  net  impact  is  that  the  aged  client 
is  least  likely  to  obtain  eflfective  repre- 
sentation at  a  reasonable  cost  In  situa- 
tions where  it  is  needed  most — in  complex 
cases  involving  technical  issues  where 
the  outcome  is  uncertain  and  the  remu- 
neration for  the  attorney  is  modest. 

Fortunately,  some  positive  actions 
have  occurred  in  recent  years. 

Since  1975,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  provided  some  funding  for  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  under  the  model  proj- 
ects program. 

State  agencies  have  used  this  money 
to  place  an  attorney  on  their  staffs  to 
promote  and  develop  legal  services  ac- 
tivities. However,  this  attorney  has  no 
program  funds.  In  some  States,  the  at- 
torney has  no  special  legal  services  ac- 
tivities for  the  elderly  to  coordinate. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  has  also 
funded  11  legal  services  programs  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  The  centers  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  area 
agencies  on  aging  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  legal  services  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

In  addition,  title  m  area  planning  and 
social  services  funding  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  supported  legal  serv- 
ices programs  for  the  elderly.  In  most 
cases,  the  local  office  on  aging  contracts 
with  Legal  Services  Cooporation  pro- 
grams to  provide  one  or  two  attorneys 
who  can  become  aging  specialists. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  existing 
legal  services  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  el- 
derly have  been  very  successful,  and  I  ap- 
plaud them.  However,  they  fall  short  "of 
the  demonstrated  need.  Funding  is  also 
discretionary  and  uncertain.  Model  proj- 
ects are  ususally  short-lived  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  either  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  need  for  the  specific  service 
being  "tested." 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  builds  upon 
these  demonstration  projects  by  creat- 
ing a  new  legal  services  provision  imder 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  section 
would  assure  the  continuation  of  a 
structured  legal  services  program  for 
the  elderly.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  en- 
courage other  legal  services  providers 
to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  elderly. 

My  bill  would  authorize  grants  to  State 
agencies  on  aging  to  support  a  staff  per- 
son within  the  agency  to  oversee  and 
coordinate  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  the  elderly  and  provide  legal  advice 
and  technical  assistance  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues.  This  person  would  also  pro- 
vide direct  client  representation  when 
necessary.  Additionally,  funding  would 
be  authorized  for  area  agencies  on  aging 
to  contract  with  local  or  statewide  legal 
services  corporation  programs  in  most 
cases,  or  other  providers  of  legal  services 
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where  the  Legal  Services 
programs  are  unavailable. 

The  Legal  Services  for  the 
would  allocate  80  percent  of 
for  State  and  area  agencies  ( 
20  percent  for  national  legal 
source  centers.  These  re  "" 
would  provide  technical 
groups  providing  legal 
elderly. 

Mr.  President,  legal 
an  effective  linking  service 
persons.  It  can  assist  them 
urgently  needed  services,  s" 
portation,  housing,  health 
come  maintenance  benefits, 
ices  can  enhance  the  Older 
Act's  No.  1  responsibility:  to 
elderly  with  an  effective 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am 
bill  can  be  enacted  promptly 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY:     , 
S  1283.  A  bill  entitled  "T  le  National 
Home-Delivered  Meals  for  the  Elderly 
Act";  to  the  Committee  on  puman  Re 
sources. 

HOME-DELIVEBED   MEALS  TOR  T^  ELDEELY 
ACT   or    1977 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Nat  onal  Home 
DeUvered  Meals  for  the  El<  erly  Act  of 
1977.  This  bill  will  expand.tl  e  "meals  on 
wheels"  segment  of  the  nutr  tion  for  the 
elderly  program. 

It  will  mean  thousands  more  home- 
boimd  elderly  will  receive  mekls  each  day. 
It  will  build  on  a  prograni  which  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveiiess.  It  will 
maximize  existing  nutrltiMi  programs 
that  know  where  the  homeb(jund  are  and 
how  to  provide  meals  to  resjch  them. 

In  1971, 1  introduced  a  billrchat  created 
the  nutrition  for  the  eldeifly  prc^ram, 
establishing  a  new  title  vn  m  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  title  "'TH  program 
was  passed  by  Congress  ove  rwhelmingly 
In  1972.  It  provides  at  least  i  >ne  hot  meal 
a  day  to  senior  citizens  ii  congregate 
meal  sites.  It  has  provided  both  nutri- 
tious meals  and  a  social  setting  that 
draws  isolated  elderly  ba;k  into  the 
mainstream  of  community  life. 

The  title  Vn  program  alsi  >  permits  the 
delivery  of  meals  to  the  homebovmd 
elderly.  However,  the  fundii  ig  restraints, 
even  with  the  more  than  $200  million 
current  level  of  appropriatic  ns,  have  per- 
mitted only  a  token  effort  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  homebound 
elderly. 

The  need  for  a  program  hat  will  pro- 
vide meals  to  the  home)Oimd — often 
called  a  meals-on-wheels  i  rogram — was 
underlined  by  the  Senate  N  itrition  Com- 
mittee's 1974  national  nu  rition  policy 
study.  That  study  brought  together  a 
number  of  panels  for  a  seri  is  of  hearings 
on  vital  nutrition  issues.  Dne  of  these 
panels,  consisting  of  nutritionists,  econ- 
omists, community  representatives,  and 
low  income  people,  studie<  several  rec- 
ommendations for  nutritii  *n  Initiatives. 
That  panel's  first  priority  1  or  the  elderly 
was  the  passage  of  legislati  )n  that  would 
establish  a  meals-on-whee  s  program. 

I  have  worked  closely  w:  bh  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Nutrlti(  n  Committee, 


Senator  McGovern,  in  this  area.  He  has 
helped  the  effort  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tion for  the  homebound  elderly.  I  joined 
with  him  to  cosponsor  S.  519  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  I  believe  that  the  approach 
taken  in  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  permit  the  Senate  Aging 
Subcommittee  to  examine  the  best  way 
to  deliver  these  services  to  the  home- 
bound  elderly. 

There  are  approximately  3  to  4  million 
elderly  who  are  confined  to  their  homes 
and  are  unable  to  participate  in  present 
Government  nutrition  programs.  These 
xmfortimates,  many  of  whom  are  im- 
poverished elderly,  suffer  from  a  high 
level  of  anemia,  mental  depression,  sub- 
clinical pellagra  and  protein  deficiency, 
as  well  as  high  rates  of  illness  and  long- 
term  institutionalization.  Indeed,  studies 
carried  out  by  gerontologists  in  numer- 
ous localities  consistently  show  that  10 
to  40  percent  of  nursing  home  residents 
are  not  in  need  of  institutional  care,  and 
evidence  indicates  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  these  people  might  be  able  to  avoid 
costly  institutionalization  if  they  were 
receiving  home-delivered  meals. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Home-De- 
Uvered  Meals  for  the  Elderly  Act  of  1977 
can  serve  as  a  major  step  in  alleviating 
the  plight  of  the  homebound  elderly,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly  poor,  and  in  avoid- 
ing the  tragedy  and  high  cost  of  insti- 
tutionalization for  many  of  our  senior 
citizens.  It  is  with  this  concern  and  con- 
viction tliat  I  introduce  his  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  National  Council 
on  Senior  Citizens,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Aging  and  others  are  strongly 
urging  action  on  a  bill  of  character  to 
improve  services  to  the  homeboimd 
elderly. 

Under  this  legislation,  title  Yll  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  would  be 
amended  specifically  to  encourage  the 
delivery  of  meals  to  the  homebound 
elderly  with  a  separate  authorization. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  S80  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1978  and  $100  million 
in  fiscal  year  1979. 

Funds  made  available  imder  this  act 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  current  title  VII  for- 
mula. State  Offices  on  Aging  administer- 
ing the  act  would  give  funding  preference 
to  congregate  projects  and  presently 
existing  meais-on-wheels  projects  oper- 
ating in  those  areas  of  the  State  that 
contain  the  highest  incidence  of  low-in- 
come individuals,  and  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, projects  operated  by,  and  serving 
the  needs  of:  minority,  Indian  and  lim- 
ited English-speaking  eligible  individuals, 
in  proportion  to  their  niunbers  in  the 
State. 

The  act  provides  that,  whenever  pos- 
sible, program  fimds  should  be  provided 
in  conjunction  with  congregate  meal 
sites  in  order  to  promote  an  integrated 
nutrition  system,  and  where  home-deliv- 
ered nutrition  services  exist  without  a 
congregate  meal  site,  State  agencies 
should  encourage  the  development  of 
complimentary  congregate  services. 

The  act  also  provides  that  in  instances 
where     presently     existing     meals-on- 


wheels  groups  receive  program  funding, 
these  groups  must  have  demonstrated: 
a  need  for  their  services;  an  assurance 
that  they  will  maintain,  to  the  maximvim 
extent  possible,  their  previous  level  of 
non-Federal  resources;  and  an  assurance 
that  conditions  and  regulations  of  title 
vn  congregate  meal  programs,  where 
applicable,  will  be  met. 

Any  nutrition  project  applicant  seek- 
ing funds  for  congregate  meal  programs 
or  meals-on-wheels  programs,  whose  ap- 
plication has  been  denied,  must  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  an  impartial 
hearing  before  the  State  agency. 

The  act  also  provides  that  State  agen- 
cies shall  administer  both  title  VII  con- 
gregate meal  programs  and  meals-on- 
wheels  programs  at  the  least  possible  ad- 
ministrative cost,  which  cost  cannot  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  for 
these  programs.  In  addition,  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  value  of  volunteer  services, 
contributions,  etc..  provided  in  either  of 
these  programs,  can  be  counted  as  non- 
Federal  resources  to  meet  title  VII's  re- 
quirement of  10  percent  non-Federal 
matching  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  can  be  enacted  promptly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  ■'Home-Delivered  Meals 
for  the  Elderly  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  706(a)(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(A)"  Immediately  after  "(1) ",  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  semicolon  the  words  "and,  or", 
and  by  adding  after  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  to  establish  a  project  (referred  to 
herein  as  a  'nutrition  project')  for  the  elderly 
which,  five  or  more  days  per  week,  provides  at 
least  one  home-delivered  hot  meal  which  as- 
sures a  minimum  of  one-third  the  daily  rec- 
ommended dietary  allowances  as  established 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences— National  Re- 
search Council.'' 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  706(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs  3  and  6,  the 
following:  "With  regard  to  nutrition  projects 
as  described  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A)  of  this 
section,":  and  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (10),  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (11),  and  all  references  thereto, 
as  paragraph  (13),  and  by  inserting  Immedl-. 
ately  after  paragraph  (10)  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  With  regard  to  nutrition  projects 
as  described  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  of  this 
section,  to  make  assessments  at  least  quar- 
terly of  individuals  receiving  assistance 
under  (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section  to  deter- 
mine their  need  for  additional  services  or 
for  a  continuation  of  services,  provided  that, 
where  feasible,  the  assessment  shall  be  made 
by  a  professional  with  experience  to  make 
such  assesment." 

"(12)  With  regard  to  nutrition  projects 
as  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  of  this 
section,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to 
seek  and  utilize  volunteer  personnel,  with 
preference  given  to  the  elderly,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  home-delivered  meals,  and  to  com- 
pensate such  personnel  when  approprUte  for 
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transportation  expenses  inciirred  In  the  de- 
livery of  such  meals;  and." 

Sec.  3(b).  Section  706  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  such  subsection  as  sub- 
section (c) ,  and  by  adding  immediately  after 
subsection  (a)  (13)  a  new  subsection  706(b) 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  allotting  funds  for  projects 
under  (a)  (1)  (B)  of  this  section,  the  grantor 
agency  shall  give  preference  to  congregate 
projects  and  meals-on-wheels  projects  that 
are  operating  In  those  areas  of  each  State 
that  contain  the  highest  Incidence  of  low 
income  individuals,  and,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible, projects  receiving  allotments  shall  be 
operated  by,  and  serving  the  needs  of,  mi- 
nority, Indian,  and  limited  English  speaking 
eligible  Individuals  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  In  their  State,  provided  that  the 
grantor  agency  Is  also  encouraged  to  make 
awards  to  projects,  such  as  meals-on-wheels 
groups,  which  demonstrate  an  abUlty  to 
operate  such  services  efficiently  and  reason- 
ably, if  such  groups — 

"(A)  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
the  services  furnished  by  such  groups;  and 

"(B)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
nutrition  project  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  will  maintain,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  its  level  of  funding  from  non- 
Pederal  resoiwces  for  the  fiscal  year  prior  to 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  provide  assurance  that  the  conditions 
and  regulations  of  Title  VII,  where  they  are 
applicable  to  meals-on-wheels  projects,  will 
be  met  by  such  groups; 

"(2)  In  making  awards  under  clause  (a) 
(1)  (B)  of  this  section,  the  State  agency  shall 
assure  that  home-delivered  nutrition  services 
should  be  provided  In  conjunction  with  con- 
gregate meal  sites  whenever  possible  to  pro- 
mote an  integrated  nutrition  system.  Where 
meals-on-wheels  or  other  home-delivered 
nutrition  services  exist  without  a  congregate 
meal  site.  State  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
develop  complimentary  congregate  services. 

"(3)  Title  VII  projects  currently  using 
funds  mads  available  under  section  708(a) 
of  this  Act  for  home-delivered  meals  are  en- 
couraged to  continue  using  such  funds  for 
the  same  purposes  even  after  receiving  funds 
for  home-delivered  meals  under  section  708 
(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  Commissioner,  In  constiltatlon 
with  representatives  from  the  American  Die- 
tetic Association,  the  Association  of  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging,  the  National  Association 
of  Title  vn  Project  Directors,  the  National 
Association  of  Meals  Programs,  Incorporated, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Units  on 
Aging,  an  organieatlon  representing  rural 
areas,  and  any  other  appropriate  groups,  shall 
develop  minimum  criteria  of  efficiency  and 
quality  for  the  furnishing  of  home-delivered 
meal  services  for  such  projects.  Such  criteria 
shall  take  Into  account  the  ability  of  well 
established  meals-on-wheels  programs  to 
continue  such  services  without  major  altera- 
tion in  the  furnishing  of  such  services." 

"(5)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  and 
no  grant  may  be  made  for  a  project  under 
clause  (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section  unless  the 
contract  or  the  agreement  evidencing  the 
grant  includes  provisions  designed  to  assure 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  services  complies 
with  the  minimum  criteria  established  under 
this  subsection." 

Bac.  4(a).  Section  705(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  provide  assurances  that  within  its 
awards  to  Title  VII  projects,  contracts  or 
subcontracts  shall  be  made,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  with  existing  meals-on- 
wheels  organizations  to,  at  a  minimum,  de- 
liver the  meal  service." 

"(7)  provide  that  the  State  agency  shall 
require  that  any  nutrition  project  applicant 


whose  application  for  approval  has  been  de- 
nied and  any  nutrition  project  whose  ajinll- 
catlon  for  renewal  has  been  denied,  shall  be 
aiTorded  an  opportunity  for  an  impartial 
hearing  before  the  State  agency,  which  hear- 
ing and  hearing  decision,  in  the  case  of  nu- 
trition projects  denied  a  renewal  of  funding, 
shall  be  provided  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  prior  funding  period  for  such  nutrition 
project  will  have  expired." 

Sec.  4(b).  Section  705(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  entire  subsection  (B)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  new  subsection 
designated : 

"(B)  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan  at  the  least 
administrative  cost.  Not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  funds  allotted  to  a  State  un- 
der Section  708  of  such  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  In  administering  the 
State  plan  the  State  agency  shall — " 

Sec.  5(a)(1).  Section  708  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  the  section  designation. 

(2)  Section  708(a)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection )  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  paragraph  (1) 
(B),  (11),  and  (12)  of  section  706(ar"  after 
"section  707(c)"  In  the  parenthetical. 

Sec.  5(b).  Section  708  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  sums  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a),  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1978,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1979  for  the  purpose  of  providing  home- 
delivered  meals  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
(1)(B). 

(2)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  obli- 
gated and  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  appropriated,  provided 
that  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  continue  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  period  following  the  word  "services"  the 
new  sentences: 

"In  addition,  the  national  policy  should 
provide  home-delivered  meals  and  other  so- 
cial services  to  those  elderly  who  are  home- 
bound  and  unable  to  attend  a  congregate 
center,  however.  It  is  not  intended  that  such 
meals  and  services  .serve  to  foster  dependency 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able  to  attend 
a  congregate  site." 

Sec.  7.  Section  703(a)  (2)  (c)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"Voluntary  contributions  or  services  pro- 
vided to  projects  described  in  Section  706 
(a)  (1)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  counted  as  non- 
Federal  resoiurces  for  the  purposes  of  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  provision." 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  46.  A  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  national  policy  for  the  taking 
of  predatory  or  scavenging  mammals 
and  birds  on  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

A    NATIONAL    POLICT    ON    PREDATORS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
taking  of  scavenging  mammals  and  birds 
on  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  Senators  will  leave 
Washington  for  the  nonlegislative  period 
that  occurs  yearly  at  Easter.  With  this 


in  mind,  I  wish  to  introduce  my  bill  re- 
garding predator-prey  relationships  so 
that  Ser.ators,  their  staffs,  and  others 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
measure  prior  to  resumption  of  legisla- 
tive activities  on  Monday,  April  18.  Be- 
cause the  time  is  short,  I  will  defer 
extended  comment  on  the  bill  until  the 
Senate  reconvenes. 

In  brief,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
addresses  three  critical  issues  in  national 
wildlife  management,  especially  man- 
agement policies  as  they  relate  to  pred- 
ators and  prey.  One  is  the  need  to  estab- 
lish, within  the  broad  parameters  of 
wildlife  management  policies,  a  clear 
xmderstanding  and  recognition  of  the 
interdependency  of  predator  and  prey; 
a  second  is  the  need  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  taking  of  wolves 
and  other  predators  or  scavengers — 
mammals  or  birds — on  public  lands,  a 
policy  that  reflects  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  these  interdependent  rela- 
tionships; and  a  third  is  the  need  to  set 
forth  a  series  of  clear,  statutory  proce- 
dures for  the  taking  of  predators  on  pub- 
lic lands  that  is  truly  responsive  to  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  know  how  wild- 
life management  policies  relevant  to 
predators  are  being  carried  out  on  lands 
that  are  owned  by  the  public  and  man- 
aged in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  46 

Whereas,  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2 
of  the  Constitution  vests  authority  In  the 
Federal  Government  to  "make  all  needful 
Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Terri- 
tory or  other  Property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,"  and 

Whereas,  predators  and  scavengers  are  In- 
dlspensible  to  the  health  and  stability  of 
natural  ecosystems  and  to  prey  species  in 
particular,  and 

Whereas,  the  extermination  of  predators 
has  resulted  in  dramatic  instability  of  prey 
populations  and  attendent  habitat  deteri- 
oration, and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  evidence  that  non-hu- 
man predation  alone  is  a  cause  of  extinction 
of  prey,  and 

Whereas,  organisms  tend  to  be  closely 
adapted  to  their  environment  by  evolution, 
whereby  their  survival  ability  is  greatest,  and 

Whereas,  evolution  can  occur  relatively 
slowly  in  response  to  changing  environmen- 
tal parameters.  Including  the  living  and  non- 
living components  of  the  ecosystem,  and 

Whereas,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Interdependent  relationship  between  preda- 
tor and  prey  Is  essential  to  sound  wUdllfe 
and  land  use  planning  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  furthermore. 

Whereas  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora,  as  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
stipulates  that  native  species  of  wildlife 
should  be  maintained  throughout  their  range 
at  a  level  consistent  with  their  role  In  the 
ecosystems  In  which  they  occur 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled, 

All  taking  of  wolves  and  other  predators  or 
scavengers  naturally  occiurlng  on  public 
lands  for  aU  or  part  of  their  life  cycles  Is 
hereby  prohibited  imless  such  taking  Is  ap- 
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proved    according   to    tbe 
Sections  3  or  4  of  this  Joint 

Sec.  2.  For  the  pxirpose  of 
following  definitions  apply: 
WOLVES  Include  any  In 
species  name  CanU  lupis  and 
found  naturally  on  the         *'" 
America. 

PREDATORS  include 
species  of  bird  or  mammal 
capture  or  consume  other  vei 

WILDLIFE  Includes  all  specie  i 
mal  kingdom  (persisting  for 
their  life  cycles  on  ecosystems 
States,   its  coastal   waters,  or 
lands)   which  are  covered  by 
of  this  Act. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  means  any 
ing  to  the  United  States  of  Am 
regulations  regarding  taking  of 
ered  by  this  Act  are  or  may 
restrictive  than  those  herein  p 
SPECIES  Includes  any  subsp( 
life  covered  by  this  Act  and  anj 
of  wildlife  covered  by  this  Act 
species  or  smaller  taxa  In  c  ~ 
arrangement  that  interbreed 

PERSON  means  an  individual 
partnership,  trust,  association, 
private  entity,  or  any  officer,  em 
department  or  instrumentality 
eral  Government,  of  any  Stati 
subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any 
ernment. 

TAKE    means    to    harass, 
hunt,  shoot,  wound,  kill,   trap 
collect,  or  attempt  to  engage  ' 
conduct   for   purposes   of 
food  or  the  collection  of 
wolf,  predator,  or  other  form  oi 
ered  by  this  Act,  excluding  "- 
slstence  purposes. 

SCAVENGERS  Include 
species  of  bird  or  mammal 
feed  upon  the  remains  of 
species. 

An   ECOSYSTEM   is   the 
unit   including   the   living   o 
nonliving  environment,  and 
between  individual  organisms, 
cies,  and  between  organisms 
ronment. 

A  SECRETARY  is  the  head 
agency  having  land  _ 

bilities,  including  the  Secretap^ 
terlor,  the  Secretary  of  '     ' 
retary  of  Defense,  the  head  of 
Valley  Authority,  and  others. 

Sec.   3.   Proposed   actions   b 
Involving  the  taking  of  any  r 
predators  or  scavengers  natu 
on  public  lands  of  the  Unite  1 
be  carried  out   (unless  p^o^'     * 
statute  or  regulations)  even 
ing  can  be  reasonably  expectei 
nlflcant  impacts  on  the  speclfl 
ered  by  this  Act.  other  sper' 
covered  by   this  Act,  or  the 
which    the   wildlife   is   a   part 
for  such  actions: 

(a)  are  submitted  to  the 
orlmarv  Jurisdiction  over  the 
which  the  taking  will  occur  at 
prior   to  the  date   such   takl4g 
mence;  and 

(b)  are  described  by  notice 
Register,  allowing  at  least  60 
comment;  and 

(c)  will,  if  carried  out, 
cies  at  a  level  consistent  with 
ecosystem  in  which  taking  is 
tectlng  and  maintaining  the 
relatlonshlD  between  predator 
cles  and  the  ecosystem,  and 
public  Interest; 

(d)  are  approved  in  writing 
tary  after  consideration  of 

and  consultation  with  the 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
ice  before  any  taking  is 
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Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  President's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions,  including  enforcement, 
of  this  Act; 

Provided  that  all  mammal*  or  birds  shot 
or  captured  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  of  any  regulation  Issued  here- 
under, and  all  guns,  aircraft,  and  other 
equipment  used  to  aid  in  the  shooting,  at- 
tempting to  shoot,  capturing,  or  harassing 
of  any  mammal  or  bird  In  violation  of  this 
section  or  of  any  regulation  Issued  here- 
under shaU  be  subject  to  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States; 

Provided  further  that  the  Secretary  or 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  who  has  Issued 
a  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  agreement 
to  any  person  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation  issued  here- 
under may  Immediately  cancel  each  such 
lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  agreement. 
ITae  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  any  compensation,  relmbxirse- 
ment,  or  damages  in  connection  with  the 
cancellation  of  any  lease,  license,  permit  or 
other  agreement  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
in  any  way  to  amend  or  otherwise  alter  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972,  or  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of   1973.   as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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S.    664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuira)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  664,  the  Yoimg 
Families'  Housing  Act. 

B.    708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  708,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  payment  for  rural  health 
clinic  services. 

S.    1240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen  (for  Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1240,  relating  to  national  market- 
ing quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  Jime  1,  1978. 

S.J.    RES.    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.J. 
Res.  29,  to  designate  National  Family 
Week. 
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S.    2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2,  to  require 
authorizations  of  new  budget  authority 
for  Government  programs  at  least  every 
5  years. 

S.    21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dombnici,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
21.  a  bill  to  amend  the  OSHA  to  provide 
additional  consultation  and  education 
services  to  employers. 

S.   49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  49,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Small  Business  Adminis- 
trative Review  Court. 

8.    196 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  196,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S.    297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  6.  297,  relating 
to  imported  meat  and  dairy  products. 

S.    394 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  394,  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive bridge  replacement  program. 

S.    530 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  530,  the  Con- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  138— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  "FAIR  HOUSING  MONTH" 

(Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr, 
Williams)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: 

S.  Rxs.  138 

Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  the 
right  to  fair  housing;  and 

Whereas  this  right  and  the  responsibilities 
attendant  on  it  are  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional fair  housing  law,  title  Vm  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act;  and 

Whereas  since  1968,  the  month  of  April 
has  been  set  aside  each  year  for  commemora- 
tion of  the  fair  housing  law:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
month  of  April  as  Fair  Housing  Month  and 
that  it  hereby  rededlcates  itself  to  the  pro- 
mulgation and  practice  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  fair  housing  law  so  that  fair 
housing  wUl  become  a  right  that  can  be 
realized  by  every  American. 

TAXR   HOUSING    MONTH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  April  marks  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Law  known  as  title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Title  vm  directly  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex.  It  further  requires  Fed- 
eral agencies  "to  administer  their  pro- 
grams and  activities  ...  in  a  manner 
affirmatively  to  further  the  purpose  of 
this  title." 


Over  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing Is  covered  by  the  fair  housing  law, 
while  the  remainder  Is  covered  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  with  respect  to 
racial  discrimination. 

Title  Vin  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  prohibits  the  following  acts  if  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex: 

First,  refusing  to  sell  or  rent  to,  or 
deal  or  negotiate  with  any  person; 

Second,  discriminating  by  advertising 
that  housing  is  available  to  persons  of  a 
certain  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex; 

Third,  discriminating  in  terms  or  con- 
ditions for  buying  or  renting  housing; 

Fourth,  denying  or  requiring  different 
terms  or  conditions  for  home  loans  by 
commercial  lenders  such  as  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  insur- 
ance companies; 

Fifth,  denying  that  housing  is  avail- 
able for  inspection,  sale,  or  rent  when 
it  really  is  available. 

Sixth,  denying  to  any  person  the  use 
of  any  real  estate  services,  such  as 
brokers,  organizations,  multiple  listing 
services,  or  other  facilities  relating  to 
the  selling  or  renting  of  housing; 

Seventh,  "blockbusting"  for  profit  by 
persuading  owners  to  sell  or  rent  hous- 
ing by  telling  them  that  minority  groups 
are  moving  into  the  neighborhood. 

Title  Vin  covers  single  family  housing 
owned  by  a  private  individual  who  uses 
discriminatory  advertising  in  its  sale  or 
rental  or  who  uses  a  broker  to  sell  or 
rent  his  home.  It  applies  to  multifamlly 
housing  of  five  or  more  imits  and  to  mul- 
tifamlly units  of  four  or  Ipss  if  the  own- 
er does  not  reside  in  any  of  the  units. 

The  remedies  for  the  aggrieved  per- 
son, however,  place  a  substantial  burden 
on  the  Individual  to  fight  his  way 
through  a  HUD  complaint  and  concilia- 
tion process  and,  or.  Federal  court  liti- 
gation. Only  where  a  pattern  of  discrim- 
ination can  be  shown,  can  the  Attorney 
General  file  suit  in  Federal  court. 

Thus,  the  individual  complainant  must 
bear  the  financial  and  time  burden  of 
protracted  Federal  court  litigation.  To 
ease  this  burden  and  expedite  the  set- 
tlement of  legitimate  complaints,  I, 
along  with  Senator  Glenn,  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  571,  which  would  author- 
ize HUD  to  enter  Federal  suits  for  In- 
dividual relief  on  behalf  of  individual 
complainants.  I  believe  this  legislation 
would  provide  HUD  with  some  enforce- 
ment "teeth"  in  housing  discrimination 
cases  while  assuring  that  acts  of  discrim- 
ination are  redressed  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, and  equally  important,  deterred. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  reported  some 
notable  progress  in  reducing  its  fair 
housing  complaint  backlog.  During  fiscal 
year  1976  HUD  processed  4,807  title 
Vm  complaints  and  substantially  re- 
duced both  Its  backlog  and  processing 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  there 
were  758  cases  pending  with  57  of  them 
over  150  days  old. 

Presently  HUD  has  substantial  inves- 
tigatory, subpena,  and  hearing  powers 
but  no  authority  to  Issue  cease  and  de- 
sist orders.  It,  therefore,  has  no  power 


to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  a  property 
in  question  while  it  attempts  to  resolve 
the  complaint  through  conciliation. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  HUD  to 
take  an  aggressive  lead  In  the  area  of 
fair  housing  and  equal  opportimity 
through  enactment  of  S.  571. 

Responsibility  for  implementing  title 
Vin  is  delegated  to  the  HUD  regional 
offices.  Each  regional  office  has  an  assis- 
tant regional  administrator  for  equal  op- 
portunity who  have  staffs  for  compli- 
ance, field  support,  and  evaluation.  A 
little  over  half  of  this  staff's  time  is  spent 
on  enforcement  of  title  vni  and  prac- 
tically all  that  effort  relates  to  processing 
of  complaints. 

The  HUD  Secretary  is  further  directed 
by  this  title  to  conduct  studies  relating 
to  discriminatory  housing  practices,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  groups  seek- 
ing to  prevent  discrimination,  cooperate 
with  Industry,  Government,  and  others  to 
develop  and  implement  voluntary  com- 
pliance programs,  and  to  develop  an  af- 
firmative marketing  policy  and  program. 

Many  of  these  things  have  been  done 
by  HUD  and  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  the  additional  authority  to 
enter  Federal  suits  is  needed. 

There  is  a  new  twist  to  the  fair  hous- 
ing scene  this  year  with  the  recent  Ar- 
lington Heights  Supreme  Court  decision. 
By  a  vote  of  5  to  3,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  on  January  11  that  the  village  of 
Arlington  Heights,  111.,  refusal  to  zone 
a  tract  of  land  for  low-income,  multi- 
family  housing  was  not  racially  moti- 
vated and  thus  did  not  violate  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  Court  did,  however,  remand  the 
case  back  to  the  lower  court  for  argu- 
ments on  whether  the  refusal  to  rezone 
violated  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968.  By 
remanding  the  case,  the  Court  is  implic- 
itly recognizing  that  the  Fair  Housing 
Act's  standard  of  what  constitutes  proof 
of  racial  discrimination  may  be  less  strin- 
gent than  the  14th  amendment. 

Persons  concerned  with  fair  housing 
will  continue  to  watch  this  case  closely 
for  its  long-term  implications  for  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  and  equal  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  am  sub- 
mitting today,  recognizes  the  month  of 
April  as  fair  housing  month  and  calls 
upon  the  Nation  to  be  mindful  of  the 
goals  expressed  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968. 

We  must  continue  to  be  vigilant  about 
fair  housing  so  that  our  Nation's  insti- 
tutions are  no  longer  complacent  about 
this  issue,  but  instead  are  affirmative 
leaders  in  providing  fair  housing  and 
equal  opportunity. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY— S.  826 

AMENDMENT   NO.    186 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 


Durkin,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  826)  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  by  the  reorganization  of 
energy  functions  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  secure  effective  man- 
agement to  assure  a  coordinated  national 
energy  policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion is  at  a  crossroads  in  determining 
how  we  will  deal  with  what  is  now  the 
No.  1  concern  of  most  of  our  citizens: 
How  we  will  be  able  to  fuel  our  home 
heating  furnaces,  our  means  of  transpor- 
tation, our  places  of  business  and  indus- 
try, and  our  economy  generally.  In  short, 
we  have  for  the  past  few  years  been  mired 
in  the  midst  of  an  energy  crisis.  President 
Carter  and  the  95th  Congress  are  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  it. 

The  paths  we  have  before  us  are  both 
rocky  and  the  road  not  always  clear. 
One  involves  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  Government  regulation  in  every 
aspect  of  energy  production,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  financing,  retailing, 
and  even  use.  The  other  involves  loosen- 
ing wherever  possible  the  bonds  of  bu- 
reaucratic regulatory  apparatuses  in 
favor  of  more  flexible  and  responsive 
regulation  by  the  marketplace — charac- 
terized by  informed  consumers  obtain- 
ing products  from  competitive  producers. 

No  one  can  deny  the  importance  of 
energy  to  the  national  economy.  Nor  also 
can  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  major  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally integrated  multinational  corpo- 
rations be  underestimated.  It  seems  to 
me  that  injecting  competitive  goals  and 
mechanisms  into  our  national  policymak- 
ing and  regulatory  machinery  cannot  be 
left  to  the  occasional  congressional  pro- 
nouncement or  Antitrust  Division  plead- 
ing. Rather,  we  must  give  force  and  di- 
rection on  a  daily,  ever-present  basis  to 
our  often-reiterated  declarations  that 
our  basic  economic  policy  lies  in  reliance 
on  the  forces  of  free  competition. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  joining  with 
eight  cosponsors  in  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  President's  proposed 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  (S.  826)  to 
create  an  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Competition  and  Consumer  Affairs 
within  the  new  Department  of  Energy. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  would  be  nested 
with  both  responsibility  and  authority 
to  promote  and  protect  competition  In 
energy  industry  activities  and  to  insure 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
consuming  public  are  not  ignored  In 
governmental  regulatory  and  policymak- 
ing processes. 

Congress  has  frequently  stated  and  re- 
stated our  national  policy  to  promote 
free  and  open  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace of  our  country.  This  policy  was 
given  its  basic  formulation  over  70  years 
ago  in  the  Sherman  Act,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  described  as  a  "charter 
of  freedom"  with  "a  generality  and 
adaptability  comparable  to  that  found  to 
be  desirable  in  constitutional  provisions." 
One  recent  case  has  held  it  to  be  funda- 
mental policy  binding  on  all  officials  of 
the  Government. 
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In  energy  matters,  partlc  iilarly,  Con- 
gress has  in  recent  years  em:  >hasized  and 
reemphasized  the  "priority  )bjective"  to 
"restore  and  foster  competition  in  the 
energy  industries." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Ami  ndments  of 
1967,  the  Emergency  Petrol  jum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Act, 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Cons(  rvatlon  Act, 
the  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments, the  Deepwater  Ports .  id,  all  make 
strong  reference  to  a  natioi  lal  policy  of 
promoting  competition.  It  Is,  however, 
fair  to  say  that  these  staten  lents  of  pol- 
icy have  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  gen- 
eral exhortations  and  have  i  ad  little  im- 
pact upon  our  energy  policy. 

The  problem,  to  a  large  extent,  has 
been  that  no  one  in  particu  ar  has  been 
responsible  for  energy  com]  tetition  pol- 
icy. The  forces  dedicated  to  ;he  enforce- 
ment of  competition  have  b  «n  few  and 
scattered. 

Now.  with  the  creation  of  his  new  De- 
partment, we  have  an  opi  lortimity  to 
remedy  this  problem,  witho  it  new  sub- 
stantive legislation,  by  mere  y  collecting 
in  one  ofiBce  responsibility  I  >r  giving  ef- 
fective administrative  voice  to  our  fre- 
quent, but  unheeded,  legislat  ive  exhorta- 
tions regarding  antitrust  pol  cy. 

The  form  of  this  new  Department 
makes  this  an  exceptional! '  important 
matter.  S.  826  centralizes  in  one  vast  or- 
ganization a  host  of  regula  ory  respon- 
sibilities over  all  aspects  of  energy  sup- 
ply and  pricing.  Years  of  h  story  teach, 
however,  that  agencies  with  regulatory 
responsibility  quickly  and  sii  rely  develop 
an  Institutional  hostility  to  competition 
and  free  market  solutions  w  lich  remove 
or  reduce  the  bureaucrat's  a  aillty  to  ex- 
ercise omnipresent  control  o  er  activities 
of  the  private  sector.  Given  ;he  immedi- 
acy, importance,  and  scop;  of  energy 
control,  there  is  inevitablir  an  over- 
whelming temptation  for  a  jovemment 
official  to  rely  on  planning,  (  rganlzation 
and  slide-rule  regulation,  rat  ler  than  the 
more  responsive  and  imcontf-olled  forces 
of  competition 

The  process  is  not  a  new  o4e — over  two 
decades  ago  Prof.  Louis  £  chwartz  de 
scribed  regulators  with  tellli  g  accuracy 

Often  they  will  be  men  who  l  Ind  congenial 
the  routine  security  of  office  ar  d  the  reliable 
deference  of  the  small  group  of  important 
businessmen  and  counsel  who  regularly  ap- 
pear before  them.  They  will  na  turally  be  re 
sponslve  to  plans  for  making  business  life 
more  orderly  and  secure  throuf  h  Integration 
and  price  regulation.  Unplann  ;d  and  ruth 
less  commercial  rivalry  will  be  distasteful  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  small  victories  over 
those  whom  they  regulate  v  ill  suffice  to 
maintain  their  self-esteem,  whl  e  large  issues 
can  be  postponed  or  avoided. 

ijor 
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The  Assistant  Secretary 
tion  and  Consumer  Affairs 
position  to  argue  forcefully 
of  competition  In  relation 
Energy  Department's  actions 
effectively  supplement,  but 
the  functions  of  the  Antitijust 
of  the  Department  of  Justic( 
Division  can  supply  antitrijst 
other  agencies,  it  is  rarely 
where   it   can   do  so 
especially  in  energy  matters, 
as  in  the  Deepwater  Ports 
explicitly  requires  that  the 
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vision  be  consulted,  the  recent  Loop  and 
Seadock  licensing  decisions  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  reveal  the  need 
to  supplement  Antitrust's  advice  by  in- 
ternal policymaking  machinery.  There 
Attorney  General  Levi  delivered  an  opin- 
ion apparently  detailing  the  anticom- 
petitive aspects  of  these  joint  ventiires 
in  energy  transportation.  The  Attorney 
General's  Involvement  in  this  matter, 
however,  began  after  the  basic  decision 
had  already  been  made.  The  Justice  De- 
partment was  not  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion that  the  deepwater  ports  had  to  be 
constructed,  owned  and  operated  by  in- 
tegrated oil  companies.  The  Attorney 
General  was  left  with  the  role  of  recom- 
mending measures  to  mitigate  the  con- 
sequences of  this  decision.  And  not  only 
did  the  Secretary  depart  from  General 
Levi's  recommendations,  but  classified 
his  opinion  as  confidential — despite  Jus- 
tice assurances  that  It  was  not. 

The  problem  is  not  with  the  quality  of 
antitrust  advice  rendered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  though  the  Antitrust 
Division  is  considered  to  have  foresworn 
any  aggressive  pursuit  of  competitive 
goals  in  energy  matters  generally.  The 
problem  is  that  Justice  is  an  outsider: 
an  advocate  with  no  client;  a  represent- 
ative with  no  consistency.  It  is  rarely 
admitted  to  the  internal  policymaking 
process,  and  then  usually  after  the  criti- 
cal decisions  have  been  made.  The  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  division  as  advocate 
for  competition  policy  in  administrative 
proceedings  should  be  continued,  but  it 
has  clearly  proved  Inadequate  In  the 
past. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Consimier  Affairs 
would  be  empowered  to  put  competitive 
considerations  up  front—and  from  tiie 
inside.  Antitrust  review  would  be  inter- 
nalized in  the  agency's  operations,  not 
brought  in  as  an  afterthought.  It  would 
be  part  of  the  on-going  inside  decisional 
process,  not  a  sudden  confrontation 
from  outside  the  Department.  And,  from 
his  seat  within  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Com- 
petition would  be  in  a  position  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  antitrust  agencies,  both 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  when  those  agencies' 
broad  enforcement  powers  are  required 
to  achieve  the  free  enterprise  competi- 
tion which  is  our  national  objective. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  fostering  of 
competition  a  daily  reality  as  well  as  a 
policy  objective,  then  the  institutional 
framework  for  decisionmaking  must  be 
changed.  This  is  especially  important  in 
dealing  with  the  energy  industries  and 
in  particular  the  petroleum  Industry. 
This  industry  has  a  singularly  success- 
ful record  of  manipulating  Government 
institutions  for  anticompetitive  pur- 
poses. John  CLeary,  the  new  Federal 
Energy  Administrator,  has  most  accu- 
rately summarized  th^  history  of  the 
process  for  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee: 

.  .  .  the  oil  industry  malntain.«;  a  formid- 
able level  of  political  activity.  It  under- 
standably \ises  its  economic  and  political 
strength  to  advance  its  own  interests  and 
those  interests  do  not  always  coincide  with 
those  of  the  public  at  large. 

.  .  .  the  oil  industry  has  an  extremely  long 
tradition  of  seeking  the  development,  par- 


ticularly at  the  raw  material  end  of  the 
business,  of  institutions  that  essentially 
eliminate  price  competition. 

The  first  application  of  NRA,  back  in  the 
1930'8  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Con- 
nelly Hot  Oil  Act,  and  the  wave  of  State 
conservation  statutes,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  proration  of  production  to  market 
demand,  are  early  examples  of  this  tradi- 
tion. Later,  when  imports  threatened  the 
market  price  stability  created  by  proration - 
ing,  the  petroleum  industry  was  able  to 
mount  and  sustain  an  effort  that  extended, 
through  Federal  action,  the  proratloning 
concept  to  Imports.  Th\is,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  for  reasons  that  may  be  perfectly  valid 
for  the  oil  industry,  that  the  industry  used 
its  political  strength  to  create,  by  statute, 
a  result  that  other  industries  only  could 
have  approximated  by  collusive  action. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Competi- 
tion should  have  three  basic  functions. 
First,  he  or  she  should  be  involved  in 
the  development  of  all  aspects  of  energy 
l>olicy  which  affect  competition.  And,  as 
the  principal  officer  in  charge  of  compe- 
tition, the  Assistant  Secretary  should 
have  the  responsibility  of  continually 
monitoring  the  effects  of  such  policies 
on  the  welfare  of  the  consuming  public. 
To  perform  this  function,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  must  have  access  to  all  phases 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  in  the  de- 
partment and  the  ability  to  get  recom- 
mendations before  the  Secretary. 

Second,  the  Assistant  Secretary  should 
be  responsible  for  setting  standards  and 
procedures  which  will  insure  that  grants, 
licenses,  and  contracts  issued  by  the  De- 
partment have  a  procompetitive  effect. 
For  example,  such  things  as  the  research 
grants  given  by  ERDA  have  the  potential 
of  shaping  the  structure  of  the  energy 
industry  for  many  decades  in  the  future. 
He  should  be  responsible  for  promulgat- 
ing rules  to  insure  that  such  grants  not 
lead  to  or  aggravate  economic  concentra- 
tions. At  the  same  time  he  must  Insure 
that  the  technology  developed  by  such 
subsidized  research  not  become  the  basis 
of  such  concentration. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  should  also 
perform  a  similar  function  regarding 
energy  related  activities  of  other  de- 
partments. He  should  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  intervening  in  proceedings  in- 
volving energy  transportation,  such  as 
the  licensing  of  deepwater  ports  or 
tanker  constructions.  He  should  be  a 
party  in  the  proceedings  to  license  nu- 
clear reactors  and  should  supplement 
the  role  now  played  by  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision in  reviewing  the  competitive  im- 
plications of  reactor  licensing. 

Third,  the  Assistant  Secretary  should 
be  responsible  for  participating  on  be- 
half of  consumer  interest  or  promoting 
and  funding  direct  consumer  participa- 
tion in  formal  proceedings.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary's  function  should  be 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
public  and  to  insure  that  energy  regu- 
lation interferes  with  competition  no 
more  than  Is  necessary. 
.  It  is  not  clear  under  S.  826  how  the  de- 
cisions on  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
pricing  are  to  be  made.  Whatever  pro- 
cedure Is  finally  adopted,  it  Is  essential 
that  there  be  no  one  official  in  the  De- 
partment with  full  responsibility  to 
intervene  to  protect  the  competitive  sys- 
tem and  the  Interest  of  the  consuming 
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public.  Ancillary  to  this  responsibility, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  should  also  have 
the  ability  to  encourage  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, finance  direct  public  involve- 
ment in  such  proceedings 

Finally,  but  not  least,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Competition  should  be  au- 
thorized to  investigate  and  required  to 
report  on  the  state  of  competition  both 
within  the  field  of  energy  as  a  whole,  and 
within  each  of  the  energy  industries. 

The  creation  of  the  office  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  bring  the  rhetoric  about 
competition,  both  from  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  closer  to  reality.  Obvi- 
ously this  measure  by  itself  will  not  in- 
sure competition  in  the  energy  indus- 
tries, nor  will  it  save  us  from  repeating 
past  errors.  It  can,  however,  insure  that 
competitive  considerations  have  a  hear- 
ing in  the  formulation  of  our  energy 
policy.  Had  this  been  consistently  done 
in  the  past,  we  might  well  have  been 
spared  some  of  the  worst  aspects  of  our 
present  energy  dilemma. 


TAX  SIMPLIFICATION  AND  REDUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1977— H.R.  3477 

AMENDMENT  NO.  187 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  rebate  from  the  Tax  Reduction 
and  Simplification  Act  of  1977.  The  re- 
bate— a  "Pump  Now,  Pay  Later"  pro- 
posal— is  ill-suited  to  the  economy  in 
1977.  I  think  the  American  people  know 
that  approval  of  the  rebate  constitutes 
economic  and  legislative  irresponsibility. 

Approval  of  the  rebate  would  be  eco- 
nomic irresponsibility  because  the  rebate 
is  the  wrong  economic  stimulus  at  the 
wrong  time.  It  would  provide  a  jolt  to  the 
economy  when  we  do  not  need  it,  and 
when  we  may  not  be  able  to  withstand  its 
effects.  The  rebate  provided  for  in  this 
bill  will  not  create  permanent  jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, most  rebate-induced  hiring  is  un- 
done after  1  or  2  years,  and  even  these 
short-term  jobs  cost  $32,000  in  Federal 
revenue  each.  It  will  not  stimulate  the 
economy  through  increased  consumer 
spending.  Rather,  according  to  a  recent 
Harris  survey,  a  substantial  majority  of 
Americans  will  simply  put  the  rebate  in 
the  bank  or  use  it  to  pay  off  old  debts. 
Furthermore,  according  to  Chase  Eco- 
nometrics, it  would  be  twice  as  infiation- 
ary  as  a  permanent  tax  cut.  It  will  not 
provide  the  kind  of  steady  stimulus  found 
In  other  alternatives  such  as  a  perma- 
nent tax  cut. 

No  one  said  it  better  than  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who,  in  his  1963  State 
of  the  Union  address,  advocated  a  per- 
manent tax  cut : 

No  doubt  a  temporary  tax  cut  could  pro- 
vide a  spur  to  the  economy — but  a  long-run 
problem  compels  a  long-run  solution. 

Approval  of  the  rebate  would  be  legis- 
lative irresponsibility  because  the  Con- 
gress has  a  higher  obligation  than  to  be  a 
mere  rubber  stamp  for  Presidential  initi- 
atives. I  do  not  know  how'  many  times  I 
have  heard  Members  of  Congress  say. 


I  know  a  tax  rebate  is  bad  economic  policy, 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  to  give  the  President 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  this  one. 

I  say  that  if  the  rebate  is  bad  on  the 
merits,  the  Senate  should  say  "no,"  in 
clear,  unmistakeable  terms.  Presidential 
honeymoon  or  no  Presidential  honey- 
moon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   187 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  page  26,  line  2. 

On  page  26,  line  3,  strike  "Sec.  114"  and  in- 
sert "Sec.  101". 

amendment  no.  188 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  3477,  the  so-called  economic  stim- 
ulus measure.  This  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  1014  which  I  introduced  on 
March  17, 1977. 

My  amendment  would  create  a  $250 
tax  credit  or  a  $1,000  tax  deduction  for 
individuals  who  maintain  within  their 
homes  a  dependent  aged  65  or  older.  The 
objective  of  this  amendment  is  to  help 
us  meet  the  critical  shortage  of  decent 
housing  for  our  older  citizens. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

NOMINATIONS   BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  TH« 
JXJDICIABY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, April  19,  1977,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nominations: 

William  M.  Hoeveler,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  vice  Peter  T.  Fay,  ele- 
vated. 

Howell  W.  Melton,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Florida,  vice  Gerald  B.  Tjoflat,  ele- 
vated. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  these  nominations  shall, 
not  later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such 
hearing,  file  in  writing  with  the  commit- 
tee a  request  to  be  heard  and  a  state- 
ment of  their  proposed  testimony. 

This  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  will  conduct  hearings  on  "The 
Effectiveness  of  Food  Stamps  for  Older 
Americans"  on  April  18  and  19  at  1  pjn., 
in  room  322,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  committee  will  hear  testimony 
from  elderly  food  stamp  participants, 
representatives  from  national  senior  citi- 
zen organizations,  the  administration, 
and  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Cen- 
ter. 


Senator  Melchsr  will  chair  the  hear- 
ings for  the  committee. 

COMMITTEE     ON     ani.ES     AND      AD  MINISTRATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
scheduled  hearings  for  May  4  and  5, 1977, 
on  first,  S.  1072,  to  establish  a  imiversal 
voter  registration  program,  second,  S. 
926,  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
Senate  primary  and  general  elections, 
and  third,  S.  15,  S.  105,  S.  962,  S.  966.  and 
proposals  by  President  Carter  and  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  others 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
b^inning  at  10  a.m.  The  hearings  may  be 
continued  to  subsequent  dates,  should 
additional  time  be  required. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  inclusion  in  the  hearing 
record  should  send  them  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  atten- 
tion Edwin  K.  Hall,  room  310,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washingiton,  D.C. 
20510  (telephone:  202-224-5647). 

COMMrrXEE     ON     BTTLES     AND     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings for  May  2  and  3, 1977,  on  resolutions 
authorizing  Senate  committees'  funds  for 
inquiries  and  investigations  for  the  period 
July  1,  1977,  through  February  28,  1978. 

These  hearings  wiU  be  held  in  room 
301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  be- 
ginning each  day  at  10  a.m.  Staff  direc- 
tors desiring  information  on  scheduling 
their  chairmen  to  testify  on  such  resolu- 
tions, please  contact  Peggy  Parrish,  As- 
sistant Chief  Clerk,  extension  4-6352. 

NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  19.  1977,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination: 

Leonel  J.  Castillo,  of  Texas,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  vice  Leonard  F.  Chap- 
man, Jr..  resigning. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hear- 
ing, file  in  writing  with  the  committee  a 
request  to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

This  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HOW  STAFF  UNDERMINE  THE  NA- 
TION'S LEADERS,  THE  PUBLIC'S 
INTEREST,  AND  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  week's 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  car- 
ried a  special  report  on  the  increasing 
power  wielded  by  congressional  staff. 
This  growing  power  is  no  doubt  real,  and 
we  all  have  occasion  to  feel  it.  But  the 
growing  power  of  staff  to  affect  both 
politicians'  and  the  public's  Interests  Is 
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not  unique  to  the  Congress 
and  Its  problems  are  often 
for  special  attention  as  if 
unique.  However,  the  same 
irresponsible  staff  power 
ecutlve  as  well. 

For  example,  the  April 
the  Wall  Street  Journal 
President  Carter's  and 
posture  in  the  SALT 
the  Russians  has  been 
own  aides.  The  editorial 
newsstories  quoting  aides  an( 
Secretary  Vance's  traveling 
return  plane   from  Moscow 
their  superiors  for 
misjudging  the  Soviet  mood 
ing  to  offer  the  Kremlin 
sions.  It  was  all  enough  to 
Journal  to  ask,  and  I  quot^ 
editorial.  "Who  was  it  on 
plane  who  came  back  from 
gulng  the  Russian  case?" 

This  is  a  good  example 
power  makes   itself   felt,   ir 
through  the  press,  and  how  it 
the  negotiating  posture  of 
and  his  Cabinet  Secretary 
Nation's  security  by  causin; 
media  to  respond  to  Soviet 
with  accusations   of  allege( 
miscalculation.  With 
aides  and  their  contacts  in 
placing  the  blame  for  the 
the  arms   negotiations   on 
States,  the  field  is  cleared 
vancement  of  the  Russian's 

The  Russians  already  hav^ 
hand   in  the   negotiations 
learned  over  the  decades  ho^ ' 
our  news  media  and 
interests,  and  how  to  take 
open  institutions.  They  are 
less  pressure  for  an  agreemen 
ident  Carter  Is.  We  certainly 
executive  branch  staff 
sian's  case  and  putting  our 
an  even  worse  box  than  he 

In  view  of  the  pitiful 
ture  that  staff  and  media 
structed  for  our  Nation's 
U.S.  Senators  certainly 
port  further  cuts  in 
already  weakened  defense 
carmot   imagine   any 
idiocy  at  this  time  than  for 
support  further  cuts  in  an  al 
ened  defense  budget.  If  we 
Soviet   intransigence  by 
selves  and  further  cutting 
budget,  our  President  will 
SALT  negotiations  with 
hand  tied  behind  him,  bu 
hands  tied  behind  him  and 
mouth  as  well. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  editorial  to  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Ml8CALCT7I,ATIOK 

"Miscalculation"  seems  to  be 
code   word   for  putting   the   blame 
breakdown  of  the  strategic  arm  i 
Americans  Instead  of  the  Russlins 
Carter  and  Secretary  of  State 
are  being  asked  to  affirm  or 
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"miscalculated"    In    framing   the    offer    the 
Kremlin  so  crudely  rejected. 

Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Vance  may  have  mis- 
calculated In  choosing  their  staff,  since  the 
"miscalculation"  code  word  got  started  on 
Secretary  Vance's  airplane  coming  back  from 
Moscow.  Stories  quoting  "aides"  and  "ex- 
perts" In  the  traveling  party  said  that  the 
Americans  had  misjudged  the  Soviet  mood, 
repeated  the  Soviet  objections  to  the  Ameri- 
can proposal,  and  suggested  that  Instead  Mr. 
Carter  should  have  offered  the  Kremlin  the 
concessions  former  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer was  stopped,  by  a  rebellion  within  the 
U.S.  government,  from  giving  them  a  year 
ago. 

Who  was  It  on  Mr.  Vance's  plane  who  came 
back  from  Moscow  arguing  the  Russian  case? 
The  question  does  not  seem  to  have  escaped 
Mr.  Carter's  people,  since  press  spokesman 
Jody  Powell  speclflcally  denied  the  stories, 
saying  they  were  "Inaccurate  accounts  based 
on  a  misinformed  source." 

The  stories  are  also,  though,  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  proclivity  of  a  U.S.  bureauc- 
racy to  respond  to  Soviet  Intransigence  by 
starting  to  negotiate  with  Itself.  For  some 
reason  which  has  always  been  mysterious  to 
us.  arms  negotiators  have  trouble  entertain- 
ing the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  are  notf 
Interested  In  an  even-handed  deal  but  In  ad- 
vantages for  themselves.  If  you  start  with 
the  assumption  of  Soviet  good  faith,  you  can 
always  figure  an  agreement  Is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  giving  a  little  more  here  and  asking  a 
little  less  there. 

If  on  the  other  hand  you  are  trying  to  find 
out  whether  the  Soviets  are  interested  In  an 
even-handed  deal  you  do  what  Mr.  Carter 
did — offer  them  one  and  stick  to  It.  If  thev 
don't  think  the  deal  Is  truly  even-handed, 
they  can  always  counter-offer.  But  Instead 
they  rejected  It  outright,  and  are  now  wait- 
ing to  see  If  the  U.S.  comes  back  with  a  bet- 
ter one.  They  calculate  that  they  can  win  the 
negotiations  because  they  are  under  less 
pressure  for  an  agreement  than  Mr.  Carter  is. 

They  may  be  right,  unless  Mr.  Carter  gets 
a  good  grip  on  both  his  staff  and  his  courage. 
For  the  "miscalculation"  stories  show  again 
the  kind  of  logic  that  has  been  so  prevalent 
on  the  American  side  of  the  negotiations: 
If  the  Russians  rebuff  our  offers,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  our  offers.  Perish 
the  thought  that  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  the  Russians. 
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THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  INFLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  country  are  still  faced 
with  the  problem  of  high  unemployment 
and  a  sluggish  recovery  coupled  with  a 
persistent  inflation.  What  can  be  done 
about  it?  Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and 
currently  a  regents'  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
just  taken  an  insightful  look  at  the  prob- 
lem and  proposes  a  number  of  specific 
measures  the  present  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration can  take. 

Dr.  Heller  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  continued  inflation  does  not  result 
from  too  much  overall  demand.  Unem- 
ployment is  still  at  a  7.3-percent  rate  and 
capacity  utilization  rates  remain  low.  Dr. 
Heller  notes  that  the  leading  public  and 
private  models  of  the  economy  show  that 
at  least  80  percent  and  possibly  as  much 
as  88  percent  of  any  fiscal  stimulus  will 
result  in  growth  in  real  GNP.  In  other 
words,  prudent  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 


icies could  bring  us  4  to  7  percentage 
points  growth  in  GNP  while  adding  only 
1  percentage  point  to  the  current  rate  of 
inflation. 

With  still  ample  reserves  of  imused 
resource,  restrictive  monetary  or  fiscal 
policies  will  simply  not  bring  inflation 
under  control.  As  Dr.  Heller  points  out, 
we  need  a  whole  range  of  specific  poli- 
cies designed  to  contain  the  wage-price 
spiral,  anticipate  bottlenecks,  guard 
against  rapid  increases  in  raw  material 
prices,  increase  competition,  and  foster 
more  rapid  growth  in  productivity. 

The  entire  list  of  suggestions  made  by 
Dr.  Heller  commands  our  consideration. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Heller's  article. 
"The  Battle  Against  Inflation,"  which 
appeared  in  the  April  6,  1977  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Battle  Against  Inflation 
(By  V^ralter  W.  Heller) 

President  Carter,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  are  about  to  consider  a  renewed 
campaign  against  inflation.  This  calls  for 
both  a  hard  look  at  the  battle- worthiness  of 
the  traditional  monetary-fiscal  weapons  of 
demand  management  and  a  new  look  at  the 
less  orthodox  weapons  aimed  at  the  cost- 
push  forces,  supply  constraints  and  struc- 
tural factors  that  make  up  the  hard  core 
of  Inflation. 

What  comes  through  with  distressing 
clarity  at  the  outset  Is  that  the  steep  price 
we  are  paying  In  unemployment  and  wasted 
capacity  Is  buying  us  little  or  no  progress 
In  unwinding  the  price-wage  spiral. 

During  the  past  24  months,  unemployment 
has  averaged  8%  of  the  labor  force  (closer 
to  10%  If  one  adjusts  for  discouraged  work- 
ers and  the  part-time  unemployed) .  Operat- 
ing rates  In  manufacturing  have  ranged  be- 
tween 70%  and  80%  of  capacity.  Tet,  leaving 
out  the  erratic  factors  of  food  and  fuel,  one 
finds  basic  Inflation  orbiting  In  a  5V4%  to 
6 '72  %  range,  with  no  discernible  trend  up  or 
down  during  the  past  two  years.  Thanks  to 
falling  food  prices,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex seemed  to  be  breaking  out  on  the  low 
side  of  that  range  in  1976,  but  this  Illusion 
has  now  been  dispelled. 

Wage  and  salary  advances  show  a  similarly 
stubborn  pattern.  Average  hourly  compen- 
sation rose  at  a  7.8%  rate  during  1975  and 
an  8.2%  rate  during  1976  (including  an 
8.4%  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter) . 

Clearly,  the  harsh  "discipline"  of  high 
unemployment  and  weak  markets  has  done 
little  to  moderate  wage  and  price  advances 
in  this  period.  Because  1977  inflation  is  at 
bottom  a  cost-push  phenomenon — no  ex- 
cess demand  or  critical  bottlenecks  are  in 
sight,  and  winter's  freeze  and  drought  are 
largely  broken — the  failure  of  weak  product 
and  labor  markets  to  unwind  the  wage-price 
spiral  sends  a  pregnant  message  to  policy- 
makers. Restraining  ag^egate  demand  by  a 
Spartan  monetary  and  fiscal  diet  might  even- 
tually bring  inflation  to  bay.  but  it  would  be 
a  painfully  slow  and  bitterly  costly  process. 
cuts  both  ways 

The  foregoing  record  transmits  another 
and  more  immediate  message  as  well.  The 
sluggish  wage-price  response  cuts  both  ways. 
Just  as  inflationary  salvation  won't  be  found 
in  running  the  economy  way  below  par,  so 
perdition  does  not  lie  In  modestly  stepping 
up  the  pace  of  expansion. 
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It  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  price-wage  spiral 
won't  speed  up  appreciably  If  real  GNP  ad- 
vances at  a  5%  or  6%  rate  this  year  Instead 
of  chugging  along  at  the  4%  growth  rate  of 
the  past  12  months.  The  most  respected  eco- 
nomic models,  both  governmental  and  pri- 
vate, tell  us  that  at  present  utilization  rates 
In  the  economy,  at  least  four-fifths — some 
go  as  high  as  seven-eighths — of  any  given 
fiscal  or  monetary  stimulus  will  express  It- 
self as  higher  real  GNP  and  only  one-fifth 
as  Inflation.  That  means  trading  off  one  point 
of  added  inflation  for  four  to  seven  points  of 
extra  GNP. 

Yet  In  the  present  state  of  jangled  nerves 
in  the  flnanclal  markets,  every  uptick  In  the 
Inflation  rate — however  clearly  traceable  to 
bad  weather  or  cost-push  pressures — seems 
to  trigger  new  fears  and  criticisms  of  expan- 
sionary policies  and  specifically,  the  Carter 
stimulus  package.  It  seems  Ironic  that  the 
business  and  financial  community,  partly 
owing  to  a  misreading  of  the  Inflation  signs, 
shoiild  be  directing  its  critical  fire  at  the 
very  moves  that  would  generate  stronger 
markets  for  their  goods  and  services,  higher 
•  operating  rates,  and  consequent  lower  unit 
costs  and  stronger  incentives  for  capacity 
expansion. 

But  misdirected  or  not,  the  state  of  nerves 
Is  an  economic  fact  of  life.  It  is  contributing 
to  malaise  In  the  stock  market,  to  a  "wait- 
and-see"  attitude  on  business  capital  spend- 
ing and  to  delays  in  enacting  Mr.  Carter's 
modest  proposals  for  fiscal  stimulus. 

And  more  fundamentally,  the  fact  of  to- 
day's 6% -plus  inflation  and  the  fear  of  ac- 
celerating It  as  we  take  up  economic  slack 
remain  an  Important  barrier  to  policies  for 
bringing  aggregate  demand  and  business  ac- 
tivity up  to  the  full  potential  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Well -modulated  demand  management 
through  fiscal -monetary  policies  remains  a 
necessarj-  condition  for  non-Inflationary  ex- 
pansion. But  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient. 

To  remove  the  Inflationary  roadblock  to 
full  emplojTnent  also  requires  direct  action 
to  forestall  supply  shortages  and  bottlenecks, 
to  promote  competition  and  reduce  cost  pres- 
sures, to  overcome  structural  unemployment 
and  Improve  productivity,  and  most  ur- 
gently, to  de-escalate  the  wage-price  spiral. 
We  need  to  take  anti-inflation  steps  like 
these,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Okun  artfully  puts  it, 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  prosperity." 

Among  the  measures  that  Mr.  Carter  might 
well  consider  for  the  longer  pull  are  the 
following: 

Buffer  stocks:  To  protect  both  consumers 
and  Industry  from  the  1973-74  type  of  short- 
ages and  resulting  price  explofdons — and  to 
limit  the  power  of  foreign  commodity  car- 
tels— our  economic  stabilization  policy 
should  include  a  careful  build-up  and  man- 
agement of  buffer  stocks  of  oil,  food,  primary 
metals  and  other  strategic  raw  materials. 

Bottlenecks:  To  spot  bottlenecks  and 
shortages  in  the  making,  an  expert  staff 
should  monitor  such  key  industries  as  alumi- 
num, steel,  paper  and  chemicals.  Measures 
ranging  from  modification  of  import  regula- 
tiorLs  and  defense  procurement  schedules  to 
accelerated  amortization  might  be  drawn  on 
to  help  breik  impending  bottlenecks. 

Energy:  It  will  be  vital  to  manage  the  en- 
ergy program  so  as  to  (1)  neutralize  as  much 
of  the  inflationary  Impact  of  necessary  tax 
and  price  Increases  as  possible  through  in- 
novative measures  to  deploy  energy  tax  rev- 
enues In  cost-reducing  ways  (see  "Tax  policy" 
below)  and  (2)  retard  the  rise  In  energy  costs 
over  the  longer  run  by  inhibiting  wasteful 
use  and  stimulating  production. 

Structural  unemployment:  Converting  the 
structural  or  hard-core  unemployed — broadly 
defined  as  those  who  can't  get  decent  Jobs 
even  in  a  high-unemployment  economy — into 


productive  contributors  to  society  can  help 
reconcile  high  unemployment  and  low  infla- 
tion. Public  policy  needs  to  equip  the  disad- 
vantaged with  training  and  experience 
through  a  large-scale  and  sustained  program 
of  publicly  assisted  private-sector  jobs. 

Productivity  stimulus:  Apart  from  upgrad- 
ing of  the  hvunan  agents  of  production,  we 
need  to  step  up  the  Investments  in  plant  and 
equipment,  technology,  research  and  develop- 
ment that  are  needed  to  expand  capacity,  im- 
prove elBclency,  and  cut  costs. 

Tax  policy:  When  further  opportunities 
arise  to  cut  taxes,  they  should  be  used  to 
buttress  anti-inflation  objectives.  Examples: 
"buy  out"  state  and  local  taxes  that  enter 
directly  Into  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  cut 
the  employe  payroll  tax  as  part  of  a  bargain 
or  compact  to  de-escalate  wage  claims. 

Moving  to  measures  that  can  arbitrarily  be 
clas.sifled  as  having  a  shorter  fuse — and  are 
prime  candidates  for  Inclusion  in  Mr.  Car- 
ter's immediate  anti-inflation  program — one 
can  catalog  the  following: 

Stimulate  competition:  Intensify  antl- 
tnist  activities  and  the  dismantling  of  regu- 
lations that  throttle  competition  and  prop 
up  costs  and  prices.  Reduce  trade  barriers. 
Government  self-monitoring:  Step  up  ef- 
forts by  a  strengthened  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  (COWPS)  to  assess  the 
inflationary  impact  of  government  programs 
and  regulations.  COWPS  has  recently 
weighed  In  against  selected  protectionist 
measures,  overly  burdensome  regulations  and 
farm  price  supports. 

The  use  of  government  leverage:  As  a 
purchaser,  for  example,  government  should 
reexamine  cost-plus  contracting.  As  a  source 
of  grants  to  state  and  local  governments, 
it  should  call  on  them  for  cost-reducing 
actions.  As  a  subsldlzer  of  medical  and  health 
care  services,  it  can  call  for  cost  controls  and 
price  restraint. 

Price- wage  monitoring:  Instead  of  pro- 
nouncing its  benedictions  or  maledictions  on 
major  wage  and  price  decisions  after  the 
fact,  COWPS  should  be  visible  and  audible 
during  the  decision-making  process.  Point- 
ing out  the  Inflationary  and  non-Inflationary 
alternatives  in  wage  negotiations  and  pend- 
ing price  decisions  could  have  a  healthy  effect 
without  any  coercion. 

This  brings  us,  finally,  to  the  prickly  in- 
strument of  wage-price  restraint.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  unless  Mr.  Carter  can  de- 
escalate  that  self-propelling  price-wage 
spiral — and  Its  sidekick,  the  wage-wage, 
spiral — his  near-term  antl-lnfiaiton  program 
will  come  to  little. 

battle-scarred  terrain 
This  Is  much  ploughed  and  battle- 
scarred  terrain.  In  the  early  skirmishes, 
Mr.  Carter  has  retreated  from  pre-notlfica- 
tlon  to  "advance  discussion"  of  major  wage- 
price  decisions,  from  jaw-boning  to  "little 
chats,"  and  from  guldeposts  or  guidelines 
to  "guiding  principles." 

What  can  he  do  with  what's  left?  Proba- 
bly more  than  meets  the  eye.  Among  other 
things  he  can  (1)  assert  the  government's 
presence  in  wage  and  price  matters.  (2) 
set  a  convincing  example  of  government 
self -discipline  In  all  matters  Inflationary,  (3) 
ask  big  business  and  big  labor  to  follow 
suit  and  "reason  together"  with  them  to 
develop  guiding  principles  that  will  ease 
basic  inflation  down  from,  say,  6%  to  4% 
and  spell  out  the  need  for  restraint  on 
profit  margins  and  a  gradual  move  from 
8%  hourly  earning  boosts  to  around  6%,  (4) 
use  tax  Inducements,  as  indicated  above,  to 
lubricate  this  proces  and  help  develop  a 
social  compact  with  business  and  labor. 

But  will  It  work?  On  one  hand,  one  should 
not  underestimate  the  power  of  persuasion, 
especially  If  it  is  underscored  by  government 
self -policing  and  self-restraint,  if  it  is  backed 


up  by  beads-up  staff  work,  and  if  It  Is  put 
into  a  logically  air-tight  framework  of  goals 
and  guiding  principles. 

At  the  same  time.  If  it  is  too  gingerly 
and  gentle,  it  will  not  carry  conviction.  If  It 
treads  on  eggshells,  the  eggs  will  hatch,  and 
the  Inflationary  chickens  will  eventually 
come  home  to  roost. 

If  tnat  happens,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion might  well  be  thrown  back  on  the  old- 
time  religion  of  slow  growth,  high  unem- 
ployment and  economic  slack  as  the  anti- 
dote for  Inflation.  In  tuj:n,  a  lot  of  cher- 
ished goals — jobs  for  the  disadvantaged,  vig- 
orous capacity  expansion,  a  balanced  budget, 
and  health  and  welfare  reform — would  go 
down  the  drain.  Mr.  Carter's — and  the  coun- 
try's— stake  In  a  successful  broad-gauged 
antl-lnflatlon  program  Is  high  Indeed. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  CENTER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
Human  Resources  Center,  of  Nassau 
County,  one  of  New  Yorks  best  examples 
of  model  innovation.  The  center  is  busy 
evaluating,  training,  and  employing 
physically  disabled  people  in  business 
and  industry  throughout  the  county. 

Foimded  in  1952  by  internationally 
known  rehabilitation  pioneer  Dr.  Henry 
Viscardi.  Jr.,  who  has  been  an  adviser  to 
every  President  since  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  center  today  consists  of 
three  major  coordinated  units:  the 
Human  Resources  Research  and  Pro- 
gram Development  Institute,  with  its 
many  demonstration  employment  proj- 
ects involving  the  participation  of  bank- 
ing, insurance,  and  manufacturing; 
Abilities,  Inc.,  the  center's  original  work 
facility  which  serves  as  the  model  for  51 
similar  versions  throughout  the  world; 
and  the  Human  Resources  School, 
chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  provides 
tuition-free,  fully  accredited  education 
to  some  230  severely  disabled  students 
from  infancy  through  senior  high. 

Recently,  several  House  and  Senate 
professional  staff  members  visited  the 
center.  I  am  advised  by  the  minority 
counsel  to  the  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee that  the  staff  site  visit  concluded 
that  the  center's  broad  spectrum  of  pro- 
grams could  well  serve  as  a  national 
model  for  severely  disabled  persons'  job 
training  and  placement,  academic  and 
vocational  education,  independent  liv- 
ing, research,  and  information  dissemi- 
nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
on  the  Human  Resources  Center  1976 
programs  and  activities  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Human  Resources  Center  Phocrams  and 

Activities,  1976 

introduction 

This  is  a  report  on  Human  Resources  Cen- 
ter's activities  during  1976.  Success  during 
the  past  year  in  efforts  to  provide  the  dis- 
abled with  access  to  economic,  educational, 
and  social  opportunities  reflect  the  belief  of 
dedicated  individuals,  organizations,  corpo- 
rations, and  foundations  who  have  supported 
the  Center. 

The    Center    now    offers    comprehensive 
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programs  for  severely  disabled 
from  Infancy  through  adulthood . 
grams  focus  Increased  attention 
Ing  the  transition  from  the 
ment  to  the  world  of  work,  both 
catlonally  directed  high  school 
the  disabled  college  student 
graduate  employment. 

The  Center's  participation  In 
House     Conference     on 
dlvlduals  and  the   Industry 
has  resulted  In  Increased 
programs  designed  to  dlssemlna 
tlon    and   project   models   to 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  progress  reports  that  foljow 
lustratlve  of  futiire  directions 
taking.  Several  of  those  describ^ 
projects  now  reaching  stages 
be    disseminated    to    other 
others  are  Just  beginning,  and 
Increased  sensitivity  to  the  Cente  ■ 
leadership  role  In  the  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  America 
capped. 
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On  November  28,   1975, 
R.  Ford  announced  the  appolntifient 
Henry  Vlscardl,  Jr.,  Founder  an 
of  Human  Resources  Center  as 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Individuals. 

The  mission  of  the  White 
ence    on   Handicapped 
passes  three  goals: 

To  provide  a  national 
lems  and  potentials  of  Individual 
tal  or  physical  handicaps; 

To  generate  a  national 
problems  and  potentials; 

To  make  recommendations  to 
and  Congress  which.  If  implemented 
able  Individuals  with  handicaps 
lives  independently,  with  dlgnlt; 
full  participation  In  community 
greatest  degree  possible. 

The  tndiistry-Lahor  Cou^l 

On    September    16,    1970, 
President  of  IBM  Corporation, 
President  of  AFL-CIO,  and  Dr. 
cardl,   Jr.,   Chairman   of   the 
Conference     on     Handicapped 
convened  the  first  meeting  of 
Labor  Council.  Mr.  Opel  and  Mr 
Co-Chairmen  of  this  body. 

The  Industry-Labor  Council 
pate  fully  in  activities  leading 
report   to  the  May   1977   White 
ference,  and  ultimately  submit 
datlons  to  the  President  and 
addition,  the  Council  will  des 
semlnate  guidelines  to  both  la*or 
dustry  for  the  formation  of  natli  nal 
on    the    training    and    employn^nt 
handicapped. 

The  first  of  foxir  national  mi 
Industry-Labor  Council  took 
cago  on  November  18,  1976.  Th  ; 
meetings  will  be  held  In  San 
lanta,  and  New  York.  This  last  w 
at  Human  Resources  Center  In  Mkrch 
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In    April.    1976    the    U.S. 
Labor  Issued  AfDrmatlve  Action 
Icapped  regulations  based  on 
tatlon  Act  of  1973.  These  regulations 
most  federal  contractors  to  imple  nent 
ative  action  plans  to  Insure  the 
promotion,  and  accommodation 
abled  In  Industry.  In  anticlpatloi 
Center  conducted  a  two-day 
March  of  this  year  to  help  guide 
ward  successful  implementation 
tlve  action  plans.  Over  50  corporations 
agencies  attended,  including 
Trust,  Chesebrough-Pond's 
lean  Bank,  Exxon,  General  Electilc 
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LILCO,  IBM,  Metropolitan  Life,  NBC,  Puro- 
lator.  Western  Union,  and  many  others.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Center's  staff  made  field 
visits  to  44  companies. 

A  special  Consulting  Service  for  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  has  been  developed 
by  Human  Resources  Center  for  companies 
that  want  to  meet  the  federal  requirements. 
It  Includes  a  series  of  programs  which  en- 
deavor to  promote  a  more  cooperative  and 
fruitful  Interaction  between  business  and 
rehabilitation. 

PBOJECTS  WITH  INDTJSTKY 

This  Is  one  of  our  most  Important  pro- 
grams in  that  It  best  Illustrates  Htmian  Re- 
soiu'ces  Center's  thrust  In  the  field  of  em- 
ployment of  the  severely  disabled.  Established 
six  years  ago,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.D.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
this  project  was  designed  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  severely  han- 
dicapped with  special  emphasis  on  helping 
them  to  secure  Jobs  with  future  advance- 
ment opportunities. 

Projects  with  Industry  has  evolved  two 
major  areas  of  expertise.  The  first  Involves 
the  development  of  sophisticated  methods 
in  evaluation,  counseling,  training,  and 
placement  of  disabled  individuals.  The  evo- 
lution of  comprehensive  programs  of  com- 
munication with  Industry  to  help  prepare 
employers  to  accept  disabled  workers  com- 
prises the  second  area. 

In  1976,  an  Advisory  Council  consisting  of 
representatives  from  varioxis  industries  was 
established  to  maintain  communication  be- 
tween the  project  and  employers.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  provides  valuable  information 
on  employment  market  trends.  It  aids  the 
project  staff  In  conducting  conferences  and 
worlcshops  to  educate  the  business  commu- 
nity on  Affirmative  Action  and  rehabilitation 
techniques.  The  Council  Is  also  Instrumental 
in  Involving  new  companies  in  the  project. 

HUMAN  RESOTTRCES  SCHOOL 

Human  Resources  School  offers  tuition- 
free  education  to  over  230  severely  disabled 
children.  Chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  provides  a  full 
academic  curriculum  and  extra-curriculum 
program  to  previously  homebound  chlldrMi 
from  pre -kindergarten  through  high  school 
level,  as  well  as  a  summer  camp. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Human  Re- 
sotwces  School  Class  of  1976  were  two  young- 
sters who  entered  the  School  in  1962,  the 
year  of  Its  founding. 

The  Class  of  1976  distinguished  Itself  in 
many  ways.  Two  of  our  seniors  were  awarded 
New  York  State  Regents  Scholarships  based 
on  their  performance  on  a  statewide  exam- 
ination. Three  seniors  were  inducted  Into 
the  National  Honor  Society  In  recognition  of 
their  academic  achievement.  Graduates  are 
attending  Princeton,  New  York  Polytechnic 
Institute,  St.  John's,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Farmingdale,  and  other  Institutions. 

Among  the  73%  of  our  graduates  who  are 
now  attending  college,  career  goals  Include 
Data  Processing,  Medicine.  Engineering, 
Psychology,  and  Business  Administration. 
Most  of  those  not  attending  college  have  en- 
tered career  preparation  programs  conducted 
at  the  Center  to  prepare  them  for  entry  Into 
the  world  of  work. 

The  faculty  and  research  staff  of  Human 
Resources  School  has  completed  a  three-year 
study  of  Health  Education  for  Physically 
Handicapped  Children.  This  project,  tmder- 
taken  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has 
resulted  In  the  publication  of  several  cur- 
riculum guides  to  be  distributed  to  school 
districts  throughout  the  nation. 

We  are  currently  developing  several  new 
Innovations  in  special  education : 

Independent  Living  and  Home  Manage- 
ment Program,  to  be  conducted  In  two  new 
facilities,  will  encompass  all  areas  of  per- 


sonal self-sufficiency.  This  program  will  be 
manifest  on  all  grade  levels  from  pre-school 
through  senior  high,  culminating  In  an 
actual  independent  living  experience. 

We  are  also  undertaking  a  major  effort  In 
Industrial  Arts  Education  for  the  disabled 
child. 

We  have  completed  construction  of  the 
Junior  High  School  Pavilion.  This  new  fa- 
cility is  designed  to  integrate  all  phases  of 
junior  high  education  In  one  comprehensive 
multi-learning  environment. 

WORK     ORIENTATION     PROGRAM     FOR     SEVTRELY 
DISABLED  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

The  Work  Orientation  Program  provides 
disabled  college  students  with  actual  work 
experience  related  to  their  fields  of  study. 
The  program  is  valuable  In  bridging  the  gap 
In  the  transition  from  student  to  employee, 
and  in  providing  the  work  experience  and 
contacts  needed  by  the  disabled  student  In 
order  to  obtain  gainful  employment  upon 
graduation. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program  (1973- 
1974),  20  students  were  placed.  This  figure 
Increased  to  60  In  1974-75,  and  to  75  in  1975- 
76. 

Below  is  a  listing  of  just  a  few  of  the 
placements  made  through  the  College  Stu- 
dent Program  between  September  1,  1975  and 
June  30,  1976. 

Three  students,  including  a  graduate  stu- 
dent from  Albany  OVR,  were  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

Two  Students,  one  majoring  in  chemistry 
and  the  other  in  engineering,  were  assigned 
to  Brookhaven  National  Laboratories  in  Suf- 
folk County. 

One  graduate  stduent  from  Albany  Law 
School  is  doing  legal  research  for  FDIC  In 
New  York  City. 

Two  students  are  working  as  teacher's 
aides  in  Nassau  County  for  Operation  Out- 
reach. 

PREVOCATIONAL   EVALUATION 

This  program.  Initiated  in  Fall  1975,  pro- 
vides a  prevocatlonal  diagnostic  evaluation 
for  severely  disabled  individuals  referred  to 
us  by  the  New  York  State  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  (OVR),  students  of 
Human  Resources  School,  and  other  agencies. 

Utilizing  three  highly  sophisticated  sys- 
tems of  evaluation  designed  to  simulate  ac- 
tual on-the-job  skills  and  physical  require- 
ments, the  program  assesses  the  disabled 
individual's  capacity  to  learn  specific  work 
tasks  related  to  certain  occupations,  and 
measures  vocational  aptitudes. 

The  program  exposes  the  disabled  to  work 
and  job  samples  in  skill  areas  like  small 
engine  repair,  gauges,  meters,  paramedical 
professions,  drafting,  heating  and  air  con- 
ditioning, among  others. 

Once  competency  and  vocational  interest 
are  determined,  the  individual  and  his  coun- 
selor set  up  an  individualized  training  plan 
that  will  eventually  lead  to  successful  job 
placement. 

The  program  Is  also  designed  to  provide 
private  business  and  Industry  with  a  means 
of  evaluating  their  disabled  employees  for 
possible  upward  mobility  potential,  as  well 
as  to  evaluate  those  employees,  who  were  re- 
cently disabled,  prior  to  returning  to  work. 

PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE 

Human  Resources  Center  Is  on  the  brink 
of  realizing  a  dream  that  I  have  cherished 
for  many  years.  Ever  since  I  founded  the 
Center  in  1952,  it  has  been  my  hope  that  we 
wovild  someday  become  a  national  resource 
for  ideas  and  information  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped — that  we  could 
reach  out  to  communities  and  agencies 
throughout  this  nation  and  effect  positive 
change  In  the  lives  of  America's  disabled. 

We  have  now  taken  the  first  step  toward 
realizing    this    dream.    Ovu-    newest    effort. 
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Programmatic  Research  on  Employment 
Preparation  for  the  Handicapped  (PREP) , 
has  received  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  PREP  will  be  the  most  comprehen- 
sive analysis  ever  undertaken  of  career  prep- 
aration, ft  will  study  the  potentials  of  career 
education  at  the  earliest  age  levels,  including 
pre-school.  Every  facet  of  processes  that 
eventually  lead  to  what  we  call  "job  readi- 
ness" win  be  researched,  and  new  programs 
to  meet  all  needs  will  be  developed. 

Eventually,  PREP  will  encompass  training 
programs  for  professionals  in  rehabilitation 
and  special  education,  the  packaging  of 
multi-media  learning  modules  In  career 
preparation,  nationally  circulated  publica- 
tions and  monographs,  and  a  data  bank  to 
serve  indtistry,  schools,  and  individual  com- 
munities. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  most  dramatic  one 
for  the  Center.  Our  Involvement  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals and  the  Industry-Labor  Council  has 
greatly  broadened  the  horizon  of  our  respon- 
sibilities. The  future,  as  we  enter  the  next 
quarter-century  of  activity,  promises  to  offer 
even  greater  challenges.  I  am  confident  that 
with  the  continued  support  of  all  of  those 
who  have  stood  by  us,  we  continue  to  bring 
dignity  and  independence  to  America's 
disabled. 


A  NEW  ERA  FOR  "THE  ACTION 
AGENCY" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Prooident,  last 
month  Sam  Brown  and  Mary  King  were 
confirmed  by  this  body  and  sworn  in  as 
the  new  Director  and  Deputy  Director, 
respectively,  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

During  their  nomination  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Sam  Brown  and  Mary  King  dis- 
cussed their  views  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  and  em- 
phasized their  commitment  to  strength- 
ening the  individual  programs  which  are 
the  life  blood  of  the  Agency — VISTA,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  university  year  for  AC- 
TION program,  UYA,  and  the  older 
American  volunteer  programs,  foster 
parents,  senior  companions,  and  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program,  RSVP. 

The  newly  established  Subcommittee 
on  Child  and  Human  Development  of  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  directing  the  Senate's  moni- 
toring of  the  ACTION  Agency's  imple- 
mentation of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973,  as  amended — the 
statute  providing  legislative  authority 
for  the  domestic  volunteer  programs  of 
the  ACTION  Agency.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  new  subcommittee  which  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  predecessor  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  my  efforts  in  this  area  and 
to  working  with  Sam  Brown  and  Mary 
King  in  pursuing  the  goals  of  these  fine 
programs  under  their  new,  exciting,  and 
productive  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ments made  by  Sam  Brown  and  Mary 
King  at  the  hearings  on  their  nomina- 
tions before  the  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  op  Sam  Brown 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Senate 
Human  Resources  Committee,  while  the  im- 
mediate question  before  this  Committee  Is 
"why  Sam  Brown?",  I'd  like  to  use  these  few 
opening  remarks  to  talk  about  a  prior  ques- 
tion— "why  ACTION?",  or  more  particularly 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Committee,  why 
VISTA,  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program, 
Foster  Grandparent  and  other  domestic  pro- 
grams of  the  agency?  It  is  a  question  I  have 
thought  about  a  geat  deal  since  I  came  under 
consideration  for  this  position. 

The  answer  is  not  "because  they  are  ttoere." 
Too  many  institutions  continue  to  function 
for  that  reason.  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion— certainly  I  do  as  one  who  has  been 
asked  to  head  the  agency — to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  there  continue  to  be  compelling 
answers  to  that  question,  and  ones  that 
make  sense  In  today's  terms,  and  not  merely 
in  terms  of  the  country  as  it  existed  when 
the  programs  were  created. 

In  thinking  about  that  question  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  have  reached  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  domestic  programs  of 
ACTION  are  not  luxuries,  nor  can  our  coun- 
try afford  to  do  without  them. 

We  need  VISTA  as  much  today.  If  not  more, 
than  when  it  was  created  twelve  years  ago. 

We  need  VISTA  for  several  reasons.  We 
need  It  becavise  there  are  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  who  are  struggling  each  day 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  mission  for  which 
VISTA  was  created  was  to  work  against  pov- 
erty and  power lessness.  But  we  have  a  differ- 
ent, and  I  think  better,  understanding  of 
those  problems  today  than  we  did  when  the 
program  was  created. 

We  know  that  poverty  and  powerlessness 
will  not  be  overcome  by  pitting  black  against 
white,  young  against  old.  Anglo  against  His- 
panic. We  know  that  those  divisions  only 
serve  to  keep  things  the  way  they  are  and 
that  the  real  Issue  is  economic  justice  for  all 
people  who  have  not  shared  In  this  country's 
success. 

We  know  that  poverty  and  powerlessness 
do  not  stop  at  some  official  government  di- 
viding line.  It  Is  not  Just  those  with  incomes 
under  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year  for  whom  Amer- 
ica has  not  worked  well.  There  are  millions  of 
Americans  above  those  lines  as  well  who 
aren't  making  It,  who  feel  trapped,  and  who 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  gov- 
ernment is  at  best  indifferent,  and  at  worst 
a  willing  conspirator  in  their  troubles. 

And  we  now  know  that  we  cannot  impose 
solutions  from  above.  We  know  that  we  can- 
not tell  people  what  is  best  for  them,  but  that 
we  can  help  them  develop  the  tools — individ- 
ual ones  and  collective  ones — to  compete 
more  fairly  for  the  distribution  of  our  na- 
tion's economic  and  political  rewards. 

That  sharper  focus  has  a  number  of  very 
practical  Implications  for  an  orgnnization 
like  ACTION.  It  means  programs  that  put 
volunteers  to  work  helping  people  make  it  on 
their  own — giving  them  support  with  the 
overwhelming  daUy  biirdens  that  the  rest  of 
us  can  buy  our  way  out  of.  Like  child  care, 
so  that  parents  can  work  and  children  can 
learn.  Transportation  for  older  people,  so 
that  they  can  get  to  the  doctor,  or  simply 
get  out  of  their  homes.  Programs  for  kids 
that  give  them  something  more  to  do  than 
Just  hang  around.  In  general,  programs  that 
give  people  more  power  and  control  over 
their  day-to-day  lives. 

It  also  means  programs  that  help  people 
to  build  their  own  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods. It  means  programs  that  help  them 
to  initiate  and  Influence  the  decisions  that 
determine  whether  and  how  their  communi- 
ties and  neighborhoods  live  or  die.  Programs 
that  help  them  define  their  own  problems, 
set  their  own  goals  and  deal  effectively  with 
the  huge  economic  and  political  institutions 
that  often  imllaterally  shape  their  lives.  If 


ACTION  is  to  maintain  Its  domestic  pxur- 
pose,  Its  agenda  must  be  set  by  the  local 
communities  and  neighborhoods  It  serves. 
Our  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
these  problems  also  means  that  we  must  ex- 
pand the  base  from  which  volunteers  are 
drawn.  Upper-mlddle-class  college  students 
are  a  soxrrce  of  great  Idealism  and  energy 
for  our  coimtry.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
Americans  who  are  Idealistic. 

There  are  millions  of  young  people  from 
working  neighborhoods.  In  their  late  teens 
and  early  twenties,  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  can't  find  a  decent  Job,  and  want  to 
get  Involved.  ACTION  can  be  their  vehicle. 
And  It  Is  essential  that  ACTION  be  seen  as 
an  effective  vehicle  for  blacks,  Hlspanlcs  and 
Native  Americans  to  serve  their  own  com- 
munities. 

VISTA  and  the  other  domestic  programs 
of  ACTION  are  as  Important  to  the  people 
who  serve  as  they  are  to  the  people  who  are 
served. 

I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  the  past  ten 
years  doing  the  kinds  of  work  I  have  Just 
described.  I  know  from  that  experience  the 
great  satisfaction  that  comes  from  helping 
someone  else  to  live  a  little  more  freely. 
There  is  no  faster  way  to  grow  than  by  get- 
ting Involved  with  others  who  haven't  shared 
your  opportunities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  lost  their  idealism  or  their 
appetite  for  the  hard  work  of  buUdIng  a  bet- 
ter future  for  our  country.  There  Is  a  great 
reserve  of  human  energy  In  this  country.  But 
it  cannot  be  conscripted.  People  will  not 
serve  for  the  sake  of  serving.  They  will  not 
respond  to  their  government's  call  beause 
their  government  is  calling.  They  will  not  be- 
lieve they  can  make  a  difference  unless  they 
really  can  make  a  difference. 

ACTION  will  spring  to  life  again  when  our 
people  start  to  feel  good  about  their  govern- 
ment again.  I  feel  confident  about  that  hap- 
pening now.  But  if  ACTION  is  to  stay  afloat, 
even  In  a  rising  tide,  it  mtast  first  clean  up 
its  own  problems. 

The  agency  has  been  badly  pummelled  In 
recent  years.  It  has  been  politicized.  It  has 
been  bureaucratlzed.  It  has  seen  Its  purpose 
obscured.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  resiliency  of 
the  idea,  to  the  commitment  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  many  of  those  who  continued  to 
work  In  the  agency,  that  It  ever  survived. 

The  first  task  of  a  new  director  Is  to  at- 
tract to  the  leadership  of  the  agency  and  to 
its  programs  people  who  are  firmly  committed 
to  those  programs  and  who  share  the  idealism 
and  energy  of  those  who  will  serve  as  volun- 
teers. 

The  new  leadership  must  restore  the 
identity  of  the  individual  programs  that 
make  up  ACTION.  I  have  never  met  a  person 
who  volunteered  to  work  for  ACTION.  People 
join  VISTA  and  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  and  Foster  Grandparents.  Each  of 
those  programs  must  have  an  Identity  of  Its 
own  and  leadership  of  its  own. 

We  must  restore  the  local  perspective  to 
the  agency.  ACTION  is  one  agency  in  Wash- 
ington that  should  think  of  the  nation,  not 
in  terms  of  the  nation,  but  In  terms  of  the 
communities  and  neighborhoods  where  peo- 
ple live.  It  should  be  looking  for  many 
small  answers,  and  not  a  few  big  ones. 

We  must  operate  the  agency  so  that  its 
resources  are  spent,  not  on  bureaucracy  In 
Washington,  but  in  the  cities  and  towns  and 
rural  areas  where  the  volunteers  are  working. 
ACTION  should  be  an  agency  that  Is  not 
afraid  to  experiment,  to  try  new  ideas.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  assure  that  its  re- 
sources are  spent  effectively  and  not  squan- 
dered. As  one  who  has  served  for  the  past 
two  years  as  Treasurer  of  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado, I  know  those  objectives  can  be  met. 

We  are  entering  an  upbeat  time  again 
for  our  country.  We  have  gone  through  a 
period  of  great  national   unhapplness.    We 
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I  believe  ACTION  has  an  inportant  role 
to  play  in  that  new  beginning.  If  I  am  con- 
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enthusiasm  to  the  challenge  anp  the  oppor- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  th  i 

Much  of  my  life  has  been 
for  civil  rights,  an  end  to 
ment  of  public  health  and 
women.  I  feel  a  deep  empathy 
who  want  and  work  for 
change. 

The  separate   programs  of 
born  out  of  the  strong  tradltlo:^ 
and     collective     voluntary 
created  America.  In  the  first 
existence,  the  Peace  Corps  andl 
a   source    of   substantial    mate  rial 
many   thousands;    of  hope   am  i 
to  millions.  Volunteers  at  hom  r 
worked  long  and  hard  to  help 
twin  burdens  of  poverty  and 

Now  there  Is  hope  for  a 
restoration  and  positive  actlor . 
is  replacing  negation  in  our 
principal  federal  vehicle  for 
want  to  get  Involved  to  help  so 
problems,  ACTION  can  and  shopld 
on  this  feeling  of  renewal. 

Every    government    agency 
Itself  a  people's  agency,  but  ACTION 
fits  this  description.  Through 
as  RSVP  and  Poster  Grandparejits 
ly  delivers  services  to  people 
most.  As  such,  ACTION  is  not 
of  elitists  trying  to  Impose 
above  but  the  federal  agency 
tered    on    the    conviction    tha 
proper  support,  people  can 
own  problems.  An  agency  such 
in  the  pursuit  of  Its  larger 
about   people    helping 
foster   and   support    Innovatlv  s 
efforts  by  those  who  want  to 
control  over  their  Individual 
lives. 

A  revitalized  ACTION  agency 
to  help  restore  the  validity  an  1 
self-help    and    hard   work,    bo|;h 
abroad. 

As  you  may  know,  the 
appointed  me  as  Special  Adviser 
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p>oor  and  the  illiterate 
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we?  When  we  are  at  peace;  when  we  have 
relative  domestic  tranquillity;  even  after  ovu: 
basic  values  have  withstood  severe  testing 
and  have  survived?  The  programs  of  ACTION 
provide  some  of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Volunteer  activism  is  one  of  our  richest 
heritages.  I  hope  to  see  the  agency  become 
one  catalyst  for  redefining  our  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  for  helping  renew  our  national 
priorities.  Perhaps  in  the  future,  successful 
ACTION  programs  may  serve  as  models  for  a 
people  dedicated  to  volunteer  service  at  all 
levels  of  our  national  life. 

I  hope  that  I,  too,  working  with  you  and 
Sam  Brown,  can  help  regenerate  that  unique 
spirit  of  voluntary  action  upon  which  Amer- 
ica was  founded. 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  ISRAEL  IN  SPITE 
OF  HERSELF 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  visit  to  this  country  by  President 
Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  coupled  with  the 
recent  visit  by  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
of  Israel  clearly  points  out  the  vital  role 
the  United  States  must  undertake  in 
working  out  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  is  rare  in  history  for  the 
coimsel  and  support  of  one  government 
to  be  so  eagerly  sought  by  two  separate 
nations  which  have  historically  been  at 
odds.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  are  now 
obviously  eager  for  settlement  and  equal- 
ly eager  for  the  United  States  to  act  as 
mediator. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  delegation 
which  recently  visited  both  these  coun- 
tries, I  join  with  others  in  urging  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  act  before  the  opportunity 
for  peace  passes  by.  At  no  other  time 
since  the  creation  of  the  modem  State 
of  Israel  have  all  the  elements  in  the 
Middle  East  been  so  favorable  for  ne- 
gotiation of  a  peace  acceptable  to  all 
the  involved  countries. 

The  economies  of  both  Israel  and 
Egypt  demand  a  lasting  peace  and  nei- 
ther country  can  afford  another  out- 
break of  hostilities.  The  leadership  of 
the  involved  nations  is  strong,  enlight- 
ened, and  moderate  and  any  future 
changes  are  likely  to  be  for  the  worse. 
The  tensions,  while  still  high,  are  con- 
siderably lessened  and  the  opportimity 
for  peace  with  respect  is  excellent. 

George  Ball,  the  distinguished  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  has  written 
eloquently  on  this  subject  many  times. 
His  most  recent  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  April  3. 
Secretary  Ball's  analysis  of  the  current 
situation  is  excellent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  his  article,  "How 
To  Save  Israel  in  Spite  of  Herself"  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  urge  the 
Carter  administration  to  move  with  a 
high  sense  of  urgency  toward  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  world  which  have  led  to  four  wars 
in  the  Middle  East  since  1948.  There  is 
no  other  international  question  of  such 
urgency.  Neither  the  current  breakdown 
of  the  SALT  talks  nor  any  other  matter 
should  be  allowed  to  deter  the  Carter 


administration  from  the  responsibility 
of  taking  a  vigorous  initiative  toward 
arriving  at  a  permanent  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  age-old  controversies  which 
have  caused  such  heartache  and  hard- 
ship to  all  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East 
in  the  years  past. 

Exhibit  I 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,  1977J 
How  To  Save  Israel  in  Spite  of  Herself 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 
Most  Americans  approach  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  with  a  pro-Israeli  bias — and 
rightly  80.  The  desire  of  a  dispersed  people 
for  a  homeland  cannot  help  but  enlist  the 
sympathy  even  of  those  with  no  Jewish 
roots;  nor  can  any  sensitive  man  or  woman 
fall  to  be  moved  by  the  countless  tales  of 
valor  and  self-sacrifice  In  the  years  both 
preceding  and  following  the  creation  of  Is- 
rael. Set  against  the  grim  background  of  the 
Holocaust,  the  story  of  Israel  is  a  continuing 
chronicle  of  grit  and  enterprise. 

Not  only  must  Americans  admire  Israel; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  an  in- 
terest In,  and  special  responsibility  for,  that 
valiant  nation.  So  the  question  Is  no  longer 
whether  the  United  States  should  contribute 
to  assuring  Israel's  survival  and  prosperity, 
but  rather  how  we  Americans  can  best  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities  to  Israel,  to  ourselves 
and  to  other  nations  whose  well-being  could 
be  endangered  by  further  conflict. 

By  expending  substantial  effort  and  polit- 
ical capital,  we  can  probably  overcome  the 
technical  impediments  to  a  reconvened  Ge- 
neva Conference,  principally  the  question  of 
representation  for  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Thus,  by  sometime  next  fall, 
Arabs  and  Israelis  will  presumably  sit  down 
around  a  green  baize  table  or  tables. 

Yet,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  act  more 
Incisively  than  in  the  past,  that  conference 
win  be  the  prelude  to  disaster.  Neither  side 
has  altered  Its  formal  positions  In  any  sig- 
nificant way.  The  Arab  nations  still  demand 
that  Israel  withdraw  from  all  terrltoy  oc- 
cupied since  the  1967  war,  while  refusing  un- 
equivocal assurances  of  full  recognition  of 
Israel.  Israeli  leaders,  on  their  part,  insist 
that  their  security  requires  the  retention  of 
substantial  areas  of  their  post-1967  terri- 
tories. 

The  critical  significance  of  this  stalemate 
cannot  be  overemphasized;  a  breakdown  of 
the  conference  would  set  in  motion  ominous 
forces,  resulting,  first  of  all,  In  the  radicali- 
zatlon  of  the  Arab  front-line  states.  In 
Egypt,  President  Sadat  has  staked  his  politi- 
cal future  on  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  holds  the  key  to  peace  and  is  prepared 
to  turn  It.  In  Syria,  President  Assad's  pol- 
icies of  moderation  will  be  critically  under- 
mined If  Geneva  falls. 

And  even  Saudi  Arabia,  though  currently 
the  most  effective  force  for  Arab  reasonable- 
ness, will,  in  the  event  of  renewed  warfare, 
be  compelled  by  the  dynamics  of  Arab 
politics  to  Impose  an  oil  embargo.  Indeed,  if 
the  Geneva  Conference  disintegrates,  it  may 
even  feel  forced  to  use  its  oU  weapon  before 
hostilities  begin. 

So  we  dare  not  regard  the  projected  Geneva 
Conference  as  merely  another  episode  in  the 
long-playing  Middle  East  movie  serial.  If  It 
ends  with  a  whimper,  it  will  be  followed  by 
a  bang.  The  leaders  of  the  front-line  Arab 
states  will  concentrate  on  building  fighting 
forces  to  attack  Israel  as  soon  as  they  can 
approach  military  parity.  Paced  with  that 
prospect,  the  beleaguered  Israelis  may  well 
Jump  off  first. 

However  it  begins,  another  Arab-Israeli 
war  will  be  far  more  destructive  than  any  in 
the  past.  Because  both  sides  now  possess  sur- 
face-to-surface missiles,  cities  and  civilian 
populations  will  almost  certainly  be  targets, 
while  the  prospect  for  superpower  Involve- 
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ment  will  be  much  greater  than  In  earlier 
conflicts. 

Yet.  although  the  relatively  impotent  gov- 
ernments in  the  key  Arab  countries  and  in 
Israel  can  never  by  themselves  devise  a  com- 
promise solution,  the  conventional  wisdom 
still  rejects  any  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  should  lay  out  proposed  terms  of  a 
settlement.  Instead — we  are  told — the  parties 
must  be  left  to  find  their  way  by  palaver  to 
some  common  meeting  ground  near  the  cen- 
ter of  a  no  man's  land  studded  with  land 
mines  of  hatred,  religion,  vested  interests 
and  rigid  doctrines  of  military  necessity,  in 
bland  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  an  effective  negotiation  do 
not  exist. 

First,  there  Is  no  unanimous  desire  for 
peace  on  either  side.  Although  weakened  by 
events  in  Lebanon,  the  Rejection  Front — 
which  totally  rejects  the  concept  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist — remains  an  Influence  In  Arab 
politics,  while  in  Israel  some  politicians  still 
wish  to  avoid  any  negotiation  In  the  wistful 
hope  that  Israel  can  hang  on  permanently  to 
the  territories  seized  In  1967. 

Second,  neither  the  Israelis  nor  their  Arab 
neighbors  believe  that  their  side  can  gain  as 
much  as  the  other  side  by  a  major  concession. 
Lacking  even  a  minuscule  quantum  of  mu- 
tual trust,  each  side  views  its  own  conces- 
sions in  the  narrow  focus  of  the  other's  gains. 

Third,  the  governments  on  both  sides  are 
politically  too  Insecure  to  be  able  to  offer 
the  concessions  requisite  to  a  solution. 

Finally — and  most  Important — the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  are  so  far  apart  that  they 
can  never,  by  themselves,  find  their  way  to 
a  compromise  in  the  context  of  a  total  settle- 
ment. 

For  her  own  security,  Israel  can  accept 
nothing  less  than  an  unequivocal  Arab  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  full  recognition,  to- 
gether with  adequate  safeguards;  yet,  in 
view  of  the  primacy  of  the  issue  in  Arab 
politics,  leaders  of  the  key  Arab  nations  can 
give  no  such  commitment  without  the  as- 
surance of  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
territories  taken  In  1967. 

withdrawal  for  recognition 

Thus,  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  the 
missing  preconditions  to  negotiation  must 
either  be  provided  or  rendered  unnecessary — 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  an  as- 
sertive United  States  diplomacy.  This  means 
that  our  government  must  advise  the  more 
moderate  Arab  states — Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Jordan — that  it  will  use  its  lever- 
age In  the  search  for  peace  but  not  unless 
those  states  make  clear  their  acceptance  of 
Israel's  sovereignty.  At  the  same  time,  Israel 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  stalemate  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  concessions  required  for 
peace.  Finally,  America  must  play  the  indis- 
pensable role  of  relieving  the  jKilltlcal  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  need  to  make  politi- 
cally unpalatable  decisions  by  enabling  them 
to  yield  with  cries  of  outrage  under  relent- 
less outside  pressure. 

I  am  not  proposing  at  all  that  the  United 
States  lay  down  arbitrary  terms  of  peace. 
Rather,  we  must  Insist  that  both  sides  carry 
out  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 242  of  1967  (affirmed  In  1973  by  Reso- 
lution 338) ,  which  so  fax  neither  side  has 
been  willing  to  do. 

To  make  progress  possible,  we  must  trans- 
late the  principles  embodied  in  that  resolu- 
tion into  a  comprehensive  plan  of  settle- 
ment. That  plan  should  establish  as  a  firm 
precondition  that  Israel's  neighbors  explicitly 
recognize  her  as  a  Jewish  sovereign  state  and 
that  they  commit  themselves  unequivocally 
to  respect  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  water- 
ways of  the  area  for  Israeli  ships  as  well  as 
cargoes,  permit  free  movement  of  peoples 
and  trade  and  take  other  specified  measures 
to  assure  full  political,  economic  and  cvQ- 


txural  Intercourse.  They  must  accept  arrange- 
ments through  leasehold  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
vide Israel  control  over  access  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  by  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
garrison  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  accept  the  de- 
mUitarlzation  of  the  Golan  Heights  and  agree 
to  the  injection  of  neutral  forces  into  that 
area  and  Into  other  appropriate  buffer  zones 
under  conditions  where  they  cannot  be  with- 
drawn without  agreement  on  both  sides.  To 
mitigate  Israeli  apprehensions  of  a  West 
Bank  Palestinian  state,  the  front-line  Arab 
states  should  commit  themselves  to  discour- 
age acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  against 
Israel.  Some  formal  link  of  Palestine  to  Jor- 
dan, as  recently  proposed  by  President  Sadat, 
might  go  far  to  assure  a  responsible  govern- 
ment. 

The  principal  powers  supporting  the  pro- 
posal—the United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and,  one  may  hope,  the  Soviet  Union — 
would  guarantee  the  Inviolability  of  the 
boundaries  as  finally  determined.  In  addition, 
we  should  seek  agreement  with  the  other 
guaranteeing  powers  to  limit  the  flow  of  arms 
to  both  sides. 

What  chance  does  the  United  States  have 
of  persuading  the  Arab  leaders  to  accept 
such  commitments?  There  Is  accumulating 
evidence  that  Yasser  Arafat,  and  such  ele- 
ments of  the  PLO  as  he  can  control,  are 
moving  toward  the  acceptance  of  a  parti- 
tioned Palestine  and,  as  the  price  for  the 
return  of  the  West  Bank,  would  agree  to 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Israel  within  her 
pre- 1967  borders. 

Moreover,  the  current  leaders  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  well  as  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  desper- 
ately need  a  settlement  to  escape  radlcallza- 
tion  and  the  increase  of  Soviet  influence  in 
th©  area,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  of  main- 
taining Arab  military  might  In  an  environ- 
ment of  hostility.  Since  the  Saudis  will  be 
the  principal  source  of  financing  for  a 
Palestinian  state,  they  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise considerable  discipline  over  whatever 
regime  administers  that  state  and  to  restrict 
the  development  of  its  military  capability. 

pressing  the  ISRAELIS 

But  if  we  are  to  persuade  the  Arabs  to 
accept  these  commitments,  we  must  insist 
categorically  that  Israel  withdraw  from  the 
territories  occupied  In  1967 — subject  to  the 
negotiation  of  minor  border  rectifications. 
We  must  preserve  the  principle  that  there 
can  be  no  territorial  aggrandizement  by 
force,  as  President  Elsenhower  made  clear 
in  1956.  Faced,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Suez 
affair,  with  the  Israeli  refusal  to  withdraw 
from  the  Slnal  territories  In  defiance  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  of  Feb.  16, 
1957,  he  responded  with  clarity  and  prompt- 
ness. If  the  Israeli  government  did  not  com- 
ply, the  United  States  would  not  merely  sus- 
pend governmental  assistance,  but  would 
also  eliminate  essential  tax  credits  and  take 
other  administrative  action  to  restrict  the 
flow  of  cash  gifts  and  bond  purchases  from 
American  private  citizens. 

That  Israel  today  is  far  more  dependent  on 
United  States  help  than  in  1956  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  her  gross  national  product  is 
only  slightly  larger  than  her  budget.  Last 
year,  our  public  sector  aid  alone  amounted 
to  $2.34  billion,  which  means  more  than 
$600  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
Israel.  A  similar  amount  is  in  view  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  so  that  our  contribution 
to  a  country  of  3.2  million  people  will  again 
be  a  very  high  percentage  of  otu-  total  foreign 
aid  expenditures.  Rarely  before  have  so  many 
done  so  much  for  so  few.  Yet  the  aid  should 
not  be  begrudged  if  It  works  for  the  long- 
range  interest  of  the  Israeli  people. 

Thus,  the  national  decision  Americans 
must  make  is  not  whether  we  should  try  to 
"impose"  an  unpalatable  peace  on  the  Israeli 
people,  but,  rather,  how  much  longer  we 
should  continue  to  assist  Israel  to  maintain 
policies  that  Impede  progress  toward  peace, 


with  all  the  dangers  war  holds  not  only 
for  Israel  but  for  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Put  another  way,  how  much  longer 
should  we  go  on  subsidizing  a  stalemate 
that  is  manifestly  dangerous  for  all  con- 
cerned? 

The  unhappy  dilemma  of  Israel  is  that,  so 
long  as  she  refuses  to  relinquish  the  terri- 
torial gains  from  her  1967  conqiiest  and  thus 
prevents  possible  progress  toward  peace,  she 
must  continue  as  a  ward  of  the  United  States. 
Already  economically  overstretched,  Israel 
could  not  maintain  anything  like  her  present 
level  of  military  capability  without  the  con- 
tinued infusion  of  something  approaching 
$2  billion  a  year  from  the  American  treasury, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cash  amounts  provided 
by  the  generosity  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  under  American  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  facilitate  such  contributions.  Even 
with  that  huge  subsidy.  It  is  doubtful  she 
can  long  continue  as  a  garrison  state.  With 
36  percent  of  her  GNP  committed  to  de- 
fense— equivalent  to  a  U.S.  defense  budget  of 
$560  billion — with  inflation  running  at  36 
percent,  with  the  interest  rate  on  bank  loans 
ranging  between  25  and  35  percent,  and  with 
very  nearly  the  world's  highest  tax  rates,  her 
economy  slowed  to  an  annual  real  growth 
rate  of  only  1  percent  a  year  In  1975  and  3 
percent  last  year,  while  In  1976  her  balance 
of  trade  deficit  amounted  to  more  than  $3 
billion. 

Beleaguered  Israel  is  no  longer  the  land 
of  bright  promise  It  was  a  few  years  ago; 
last  year  not  only  did  her  emigration  exceed 
Immigration  but,  in  spite  of  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  encourage  new  immigrants,  60  per- 
cent of  the  Jews  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Israel  chose  not  to  go  there 
but  moved  by  way  of  Vienna  to  such  West- 
ern countries  as  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  France. 

Despite  these  foreboding  developments, 
however,  many  still  passionately  contend  that 
America  should  not  undertake  to  turn  Reso- 
lution 242  into  a  full-fledged  plan  of  settle- 
ment, since  only  the  Israelis  are  competent 
to  decide  what  they  need  for  their  own 
security  and  we  have  no  right  to  interpose 
our  own  Judgment.  Yet  that  assumes  that  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  Involves  the  Interests  of 
only  the  direct  participants,  whereas.  If  a  war 
with  sophisticated  weapons  should  erupt  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  dangers  for  America  and 
for  world  peace  and  prosperity  would  be 
appalling. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Israel's  arms  should 
prevail  and  an  Israeli  column  were  moving 
on  Damascus.  Would  the  Soviet  Union  once 
again  accept  the  humiliation  involved  In  the 
defeat  of  Its  clients  and  again  write  off  the 
expensive  armaments  it  has  poured  Into  the 
area?  Or  would  It  feel  compelled  to  drop  a 
paratroop  division  or  two  Into  Syria?  In  Its 
present  mood,  would  the  United  States  re- 
spond by  force?  Merely  posing  that  question 
would  tear  our  country  apart — reawakening 
latent  prejudices  and  creating  bitter  divi- 
sions. 

Or,  as  a  possible  alternative,  assume  that 
Arab  arms  were  triumphant  and  Israel  was 
In  Imminent  danger  of  Invasion.  Would  the 
United  States  use  Its  military  might  on 
Israel's  behalf?  Imagine  the  searing  debate 
that  Issue  would  provoke!  Nor  can  one  ignore 
the  possibility  that,  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, Israel  might  use,  or  at  least  threaten 
to  use,  nuclear  weapons. 

Even  If  none  of  these  fearsome  develop- 
ments occurred,  war  would  still  mean  cat- 
astrophic losses  for  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions. Not  only  would  the  dynamics  of  Arab 
politics  require  the  oil-producing  states  to 
impose  another  oil  embargo,  but  this  time 
It  would  almost  certainly  be  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  last.  Nothing  could  more  trag- 
ically undermine  the  solidarity  of  the  West 
than  an  embargo  applied  in  a  consciously 
discriminating  fashion. 
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would  merely  put  flesh  on  the  bare  skeleton 
provided  by  those  resolutions,  would  the 
Soviet  Union  go  along  with  an  American 
proposal  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East? 

Today  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  as 
an  alternative  to  the  maintenance  of  ten- 
sion and  turbulence— entailing  irksome  ex- 
penditures for  arming  the  Arab  countries  as 
well  as  the  danger  of  a  superpower  con- 
frontation— the  Soviet  Union  would  elect  to 
support — or,  at  least,  not  to  sabotage — a 
peace  proposal  that  accorded  with  Resolu- 
tion 242,  especially  if  it  were  given  some  rec- 
ognition for  its  peacekeeping  role.  This  Is,  at 
least,  a  reasonable  hypothesis  given  cre- 
dence by  recent  Soviet  statements,  and,  al- 
though some  may  regard  it  with  skepticism, 
it  has  not  recently  been  tested. 

To  be  sure,  America  once  tried  to  make 
peace  by  expanding  the  principles  of  Reso- 
lution 242  in  the  so-called  Rogers  Plan. 
But  those  proposals  could  not  have  been 
floated  at  a  less  auspicious  moment.  In 
April  1969,  Nasser  had  launched  bis  War  of 
Attrition;  by  October,  Israel  was  heavily 
bombing  Egyptian  artillery  positions,  Egyp- 
tian casualties  had  reached  high  levels,  her 
army's  morale  had  fallen  disastrously  and 
over  1  million  civilians  had  been  evacuated 
from  the  Canal  cities.  Thus,  when  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  launched  his 
plan,  the  Israeli  government  was  rapidly  es- 
calating the  air  war,  feeling  in  strong  posi- 
tion to  impose  its  will  and  in  no  mood  to 
bargain.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  smarting  at  their  deteriorating  military 
position  and  quite  unwilling  to  negotiate 
when  their  power  and  prestige  were  at 
such  a  low  ebb. 

That  was  eight  years  ago.  Today  the  Arabs 
have  largely  regained  their  self-respect  in  the 
light  of  their  military  achievements  during 
the  early  days  of  the  October  1973  war.  De- 
velopments in  Lebanon  have  reduced  the 
authortiy  of  extreme  Palestinian  elements 
within  the  PLO.  For  the  moment,  there  are 
responsible  leaders  in  all  the  key  Arab  capi- 
tals, while  Saudi  Arabia,  the  central  treasury 
for  Araby,  seems  determined  to  press  toward 
peace,  although — at  least  for  negotiating 
purposes — It  may  try  to  hold  to  Sadat's  defi- 
nition of  peace  as  "a  state  of  peace"  exclud- 
ing for  this  generation  diplomatic  relations 
and  trade. 

But  without  a  settlement,  these  favorable 
conditions  will  not  long  prevail,  for  time  is 
not  working  on  the  side  of  either  Israel  or 
peace.  That  the  balance  of  strength  will  ulti- 
mately shift  to  the  Arabs  seems  almost  in- 
evitable, not  merely  because  there  are  100 
million  Arabs  opposed  to  2.9  million  Jewish 
Israelis,  but  because  Arab  financial  resources 
and  economic  power  have  immeasurably  in- 
creased since  1969  and  are  still  expanding. 
Thus,  because  of  the  "logic  of  numbers,"  as 
well  as  the  Intolerable  economic  burden  of 
maintaining  a  garrison  state,  Israel  will,  ab- 
sent a  settlement,  almost  certainly  lose 
ground,  despite  the  fact  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment— but  for  the  moment  only — she  holds 
military  superiority  due  to  the  inflow  of 
sophisticated  United  States  weapons. 

SAVING  ISRAZL  FROM   HERSELF 

Thus,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  United  States 
to  take  a  strong  hand  to  save  Israel  from  her- 
self and,  in  the  process,  try  to  prevent  a 
tragic  war  that  could  endanger  the  economies 
of  the  major  non-Communist  powers,  sepa- 
rate the  United  States  from  its  allies,  precipi- 
tate a  divisive  domestic  debate  and  pose  a 
serious  danger  of  a  clash  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Up  to  this  point.  President  Carter  has  not 
yet  fully  revealed  his  Middle  East  strategy, 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  yet  ripe  for  him 
to  do  so.  But  he  has,  by  publicly  suggesting 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  flnal  settlement, 
clearly  departed  from  the  more  passive  line 
rigorously  pursued  by  the  Ford  administra- 


tion. What  Is  now  to  be  hoped  is  that,  as  a 
probable  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference approaches,  he  will  develop  those 
views  Into  a  full-fledged  solution  that  takes 
Into  account  the  security  interests  and  other 
legitimate  claims  of  both  sides,  then  seek  the 
agreement  of  the  French,  British  and  Rus- 
sians— those  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  that  originally  approved  Reso- 
lution 242 — to  unveil  the  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment the  major  powers  would  collectively 
support. 

To  carry  through  such  an  initiative,  Presi- 
dent Carter  mxist  be  prepared  to  overcome 
formidable  political  opposition  and  to  act 
with  the  same  inclsiveness  President  Eisen- 
hower displayed  in  1957.  That  will  not  be 
easy,  for  in  the  years  since  then  Israeli  sup- 
porters have  greatly  increased  their  political 
power  in  Washington. 

Yet  such  a  line  of  action  would  be  respon- 
sible leadership  by  a  great  nation,  while  any- 
thing less  would  be  highly  dangerous. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  Senator  Nelson  and 
Senator  Javits  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1977.  This  is  a  very  time- 
ly piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  de- 
veloped through  the  cooperation  of  the 
administration  with  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate  who  have  worked  actively  on 
youth  employment  legislation.  This 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
has  given  us  a  bill  that  can  be  enacted 
swiftly,  so  that  we  can  provide  our  Na- 
tion's young  people  with  the  jobs,  train- 
ing, and  counseling  that  they  need  and 
deserve.  I  want  to  commend  President 
Carter  and  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Mar- 
shall for  the  role  they  have  played  in 
this  and  the  support  they  have  shown 
for  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  need  help.  All  across  the  country, 
unemployment  has  dealt  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
yoimg  people. 

In  March,  the  unemplosmient  rate 
among  teenagers  16  to  19  years  old  was 
18.8  percent,  compared  to  5.1  percent 
among  adults  25  years  old  and  over. 
Among  black  teenagers,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  40.1  percent  and,  in  many 
of  our  central  cities,  disadvantaged 
youths  experience  an  unemployment  rate 
that  exceeds  60  percent. 

There  are  3.4  million  young  Ameri- 
cans under  the  age  of  25  who  want  to 
work  today,  who  are  knocking  on  doors 
that  remain  closed  to  them.  Ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  work,  they  have  no  jobs. 

This  Is  a  national  tragedy  and  uncon- 
scionable waste  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  valuable  resources.  Almost  every 
teenager  and  young  adult  I  have  met 
wants  desperately  to  work  and  to  be 
accepted  as  a  productive  and  useful 
member  of  our  society.  They  want  Jobs, 
they  want  to  be  productive,  they  want 
to  earn  their  way,  they  want  to  be  given 
a  fighting  chance. 

Unemployment  cheats  them  out  of  all 
this.  Joblessness  tells  our  young  people 
that  there  Is  no  productive  role  for  them. 
It  tells  them  that  they  will  have  to  wait — 
often  for  years — before  we  will  admit 
them  to  adulthood,  years  before  they 
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can  earn  their  own  Income  and  become 
contributors  to  our  national  economic 
life. 

Joblessness  denies  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  basic  work  skills 
and  work  habits  needed  for  employment 
while  they  are  adults. 

In  addition,  youth  unemployment  is 
a  major  source  of  crime.  In  1973,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  comprehen- 
sive figures,  55  percent  of  all  those  ar- 
rested for  crimes  were  under  the  age  of 
25,  75  percent  of  arrests  for  serious  crime 
involved  youths  under  the  age  of  25. 
Youth  made  up  60  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested for  rape,  75  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested for  arson  and  robbery,  and  85 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  vandalism, 
burglary  and  auto  theft. 

Most  often,  these  crimes  are  committed 
by  young  people  who  have  nothing  valu- 
able or  productive  to  do  and  who  have 
been  totally  alienated  from  the  main- 
stream of  our  society  and  our  economy. 
Young  people  who  do  not  have  productive 
jobs  turn  to  the  "shadow  economy"  of 
the  dark  streets  and  the  back  alleys  in 
order  to  get  by.  They  get  into  trouble. 
They  destroy  their  own  lives,  and  be- 
come a  lethal  social  cancer.  There  is  no 
way  that  we  can  reduce  or  eliminate 
crime  in  this  country  until  we  solve  the 
problem  of  youth  imemployment. 

The  most  direct  and  rapid  way  of 
alleviating  youth  unemployment  is 
through  specially  targeted  youth  employ- 
ment programs.  Economic  recovery  alone 
will  not  be  suflBcient. 

Too  many  young  people  live  in  decay- 
ing central  cities  or  in  rural  areas  where 
there  are  just  no  jobs  to  be  had  by  youths 
or  adults. 

Many  youth  have  failed  In,  or  been 
failed  by,  our  educational  institutions, 
and  have  no  marketable  job  skills  and 
no  way  of  obtaining  skills. 

The  decline  in  small  business,  and  the 
use  by  employers  of  artificial  education- 
al or  experience  requirements  for  jobs, 
also  have  worked  to  eliminate  youth 
jobs. 

Even  If  new  employment  opportimltles 
open  up  as  the  economy  improves,  these 
structural  problems  will  continue  to 
plague  our  youth  and  deny  them  the  jobs 
and  work  they  need  and  deserve. 

Only  by  creating  useful  and  produc- 
tive jobs  that  are  specifically  targeted 
at  unemployed  youth  can  we  break  the 
vicious  cyde  that  denies  jobs  to  yoimg 
people  because  they  are  Inexperienced  or 
have  poor  skills. 

On  January  11,  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  young  people  across 
this  Nation  with  the  programs  they  need 
to  break  that  vicious  cycle — S.  170,  the 
Comprehensive  Youth  Employment  Act 
of  1977.  Senator  Javits  coauthored  that 
bill,  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  co- 
sponsored  It.  Congressman  PA.TrL  Simon, 
Democrat  of  Illinois,  Introduced  It  In  the 
House  (H.R.  1731)  with  more  than  60 
cosponsors. 

The  Comprehensive  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  contains  a  number  of  special 
youth  empl03mient  and  training  pro- 
grams, including  a  youth  community 
service  program,  a  youth  opportunity  In 
private  enterprise  program,  a  work  ex- 
perience for  In-school  youths  program. 


an  occupational  mformation  and  career 
counseling  program,  a  National  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  an  expansion  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  many  of  the 
programs  In  the  Comprehensive  Youth 
Employment  Act  have  been  adopted  In 
the  administration's  bill.  Although  the 
administrative  procedures  are  different, 
the  goals  and  the  purposes  of  many  of 
the  administration's  proposals  are  total- 
ly consistent  with  those  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Youth  Employment  Act,  includ- 
ing the  National  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps  provision,  the  youth  com- 
munity initiatives  program,  and  the 
youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams contained  In  part  C  of  the  admin- 
istration's bill.  The  administration,  of 
course,  had  a  tight  schedule  for  develop- 
ing these  proposals,  and  they  are,  In  my 
view,  not  perfect.  They  will  be  improved 
in  hearings  and  markup  before  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee.  But  the  bill 
takes  the  first  giant  step  toward  provid- 
ing our  young  people  with  the  help  they 
need  with  the  job  market. 

Overall,  I  am  very  pleased  with  this 
bill,  but  I  do  have  the  same  concern  as 
that  expressed  by  Senator  Javits.  That 
fact  that  the  administration's  bill  fo- 
cuses entirely  on  the  job  market  needs  of 
youths  who  are  out  of  work  and  out  of 
school  ignores  the  Job  needs  of  millions 
of  youths  who  are  still  In  school  and 
making  job  and  career  plans.  These 
young  people  need  work  experience  and 
job  Information  as  part  of  their  educa- 
tions, if  we  want  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  future  unemployed  dropouts 
in  need  of  more  costly  programs.  An  In- 
school  program  should  be  part  of  our 
overall  package  of  employment  and 
training  programs  for  youths,  and  I  will 
join  In  cosponsoring  Senator  Javits 
amendment  to  correct  this  deficiency. 


FARMERS  DONATE  LAND  ON  NEW 
RIVER  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1976,  the  President  signed  in- 
to law  H.R.  13372,  making  26.5  miles  of 
the  New  River  in  North  Carolina  part  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

On  two  occasions.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  approved  legislation  introduced 
by  me  to  preserve  this,  the  oldest  river 
in  our  hemisphere,  from  threatened  im- 
poundment. The  first  time  around,  my 
bill  died  in  the  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  it  became  en- 
snarled  in  a  nonrelated  controversy.  The 
second  try  was  successful.  Because  so 
many  Senators  participated  in  efforts  to 
save  the  ancient  homes  and  farmsteads 
of  this  beautiful  river  valley,  I  wanted  to 
advise  them  that  the  people  of  the  New 
River  Valley  are,  themselves,  freely  giv- 
ing parts  of  their  own  lands  through 
easements  and  outright  gift  to  help  pre- 
serve their  homeland  in  its  present  nat- 
ural condition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  of  March  26,  1977  details  the 
generosity  of  these  small  farmers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Land  Donated  foe  State  Park  on  New 
River 

(By  Lenox  Rawlings) 
Raleigh. — The  state  has  received  gifts  otf 
property  easements  and  land  that  total  near- 
ly 58  acres  along  the   New  River  in  Ashe 
County. 

The  10  gifts,  which  make  up  almost  six 
miles  of  frontage  along  the  river,  represent 
about  12  percent  of  the  frontage  planned  for 
a  state  park  on  the  river. 

The  state  intends  to  acquire,  through  pur- 
chases and  donations,  land  and  easements 
along  a  26.5-mUe  stretch  of  the  river  In  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  counties.  That  part  of  the 
river  has  been  Included  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Howard  N.  Lee,  secretary  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources,  said  yesterday  that 
about  $26,000  in  the  current  budget  has  been 
set  aside  for  buying  the  first  major  access 
point  on  the  river  and  other  properties. 

"Negotiations  for  that  acquisition  have  al- 
ready begun,"  Lee  said. 

The  state  is  in  the  process  of  obtaining  two 
more  gifts,  including  a  substantial  tract. 

Rep.  P.  C.  Collins,  D-Alleghany,  and  some 
other  residents  In  his  county  have  Indicated 
a  willingness  to  donate  other  properties. 

The  donations  announced  yesterday  in- 
cluded one  land  gift  and  nine  easements. 
Under  a  conservation  easement,  which  can 
be  bought  or  donated,  the  land  owner  agrees 
to  maintain  his  property  in  essentially  its 
present  condition. 

The  land  gift  announced  yesterday  totals 
8.81  acres  in  Ashe  County  near  the  Alleghany 
County  line.  The  land  was  donated  by  Sidney 
B.  Gambill,  Myrtle  R.  Gambia,  Brlce  Gam- 
bill  and  Thelma  W.  Gambill. 

Easement  gifts  were  donated  by: 

Russell  B.  Bard  and  the  late  Virginia  D. 
Bard,  9.35  acres. 

The  late  Joseph  W.  Davis,  1.98  acres. 

Clarence  C.  Absher  and  Jessie  L.  Absher, 
4.19  acres. 

Sidney  B.  Gambill,  Myrtle  Gambill,  A.  D. 
Gambill  and  Carmon  Gambill,  4.72  acres. 

Paul  H.  Bare  and  Hazel  P.  Bare,  2.96  acres. 

George  Hoff,  Muriel  HofT,  Archie  Strauss, 
Nita  Strauss,  Elliott  Pearlman,  Joan  Pearl- 
man,  Frank  Weiner  and  Shelly  Weiner,  7.87 
acres. 

Elmer  Poe  and  Doris  Poe,  3.65  acres. 

Elmer  Poe,  Doris  Poe,  Paul  Poe  and  Paul- 
ette  Poe.  3.32  acres. 

Lee  said  his  department  has  received  ap- 
proval from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation for  grants  matching  the  dollar  value 
of  the  10  gifts. 

Final  appraisals  of  their  value  has  not  yet 
been  made,  he  said. 

Lee  also  said  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  is 
studying  a  proposal  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  acreage  the  state  may  obtain.  The  limit  is 
now  400  acres. 

The  department's  projected  spending  for 
acquisitions  along  the  river  in  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  has  not  been  determined,  Lee 
.said.  Another  source  indicated  that  the  total 
may  reach  $200,000,  which  is  the  amount 
sought  by  the  National  Committee  for  the 
New  River. 

Lee  quoted  from  the  annual  report  of  Ap- 
palachian Power  Co.,  which  was  denied  the 
right  to  build  a  twin-dam  hydroelectric 
power  project  on  the  river  when  the  river 
was  Included  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System:  "Thus  the  Blue  Ridge  matter 
is  ended." 

Lee  paraphrased  another  segment  of  the 
annual  report  that  said  the  company  thinks 
It  has  been  deprived  of  a  valuable  property 
and  will  seek  compensation  through  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 
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THE  RURAL  HEALTH  CLIN  [C  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  lie  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriciilture,  Nutriion,  and 
Forestry  held  hearings  on  Ma  ch  29  on 
S.  708,  a  bill  Senator  Patrick  I  eahy  and 
I  introduced  which  would  pro-^  ide  reim- 
bursement under  medicare  for  care  pro- 
vided by  nurse  practitioners  aid  physi- 
cians' assistants  in  rural  clinic! 

Senators  Leahy,  Bumpers,  Bellmon, 
and  Dole  joined  me  at  the  he  iring  and 
made  very  perceptive  and  usi  :ful  com- 
ments on  the  problems  facjng  rural 
States  in  obtaining  health 

We  were  pleased  to  receiv^ 
testimony  from  himdreds  of 
groups    aroimd    the 
clinic  directors,  health  care 
and  users  of  the  clinics;  loca 
State     health     departments, 
schools,  and  universities;  and 
tions  involved  in  health  care, 
we  received  excellent  testimt)ny 
some  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
of  the  House  of  Representa 
Governors  who  have  an  interest 
biU,  which  I  would  like  to 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

Both  the  oral  and  written 
which  the  subcommittee  received 
out  the  need  for  legislation  to 
care  beneficiaries  in  rural 
access  to  adequate  medical 
should  help  provide  medical 
these  people,  as  well  as  provic  e 
support  for  rural  clinics  to  remiin 

The  46  Senators  who 
bill  agree  that  S.  708  Is  one 
to  alleviate  the  doctor  shortage  s 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniiAous  con- 
sent to  print  the  following  statepaents  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  4ie  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prinfed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Wendell  R  Anderson 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleas  id 
the  opportunity  to  submit  testlm  my 
Subcommittee    concerning 
bursement  for  rural  health  clinic 
As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  708,  I  hope  to 
you  and  the  members  of  the 
in  developing  and  refining  leglslat^n 
the  health  needs  of  medically 
rural  populations. 

Since  over  one  third  of  Minnesota 
latlon.  or  close  to  1,300,000  peop|i 
centrated    In    rural  -areas, 
health  care  services  Is  critically 
our  State.  Studies  Indicate  that 
disproportionately  high  numbers 
people  residing  In  rural  location  s 
benefit    greatly    from   services 
ph3rsiclans  assistants  and  nurse 
ers  in  rural  health  care  clinics, 
present   Medicare   law,   coverage 
services    provided    by    physicians 
and  nurse  practitioners  is  prohillted 
a  physician  is  present.  In  Mlnne^ta 
there  are  297  rural  towns  with 
all.  and  62  such  communities  with 
physician,    this    prohibition    car 
limit  sources  of  basic  health 
Mlnnesotans. 

In  addition  to  the  Important 
ices  provided  by  rural  health  clln 
a  continuing  need  for  screening, 
and  referral  services  in  these  aret 
of  meeting  these   needs  is  throiigh 
health  units  such  as  the  one  in  P4lk 
Minnesota,  which  averages  about 
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patient  visits  per  year.  Some  of  the  services 
that  can  be  provided  by  these  units  are  blood 
pressure  checlss,  health  and  nutritional 
counseling,  glaucoma  screening,  hemoglobin 
screening  and  diabetic  testing. 

Such  services  can  be  made  available  to 
people  in  remote  rural  areas  who  may  have 
limited  access  even  to  the  rural  clinics  we've 
been  discussing  today.  Through  such  pro- 
grams, basic  health  education  and  screening 
so  essential  to  maintaining  good  health  can 
be  provided  to  rural  Americans  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  use  of  them.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  work  with  you  and  the  members 
of  the  Sxibcommittee  to  explore  ways  of  pro- 
viding coverage  for  these  and  other  preven- 
tive programs,  p>erhaps  by  establishing  a 
mechanism  through  which  they  can  become 
affiliated  with  rural  health  clinics. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  and  the  Subcommittee  members  for 
your  leadership  In  increasing  the  availability 
of  health  services  to  rural  Americans,  and 
will  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  this 
effort. 

Statement  by  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon 
Concerning  S.  708 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  on  S.  708,  which 
would  amend  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  payment  for  rural 
health  clinic  services. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  708,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  provide  some  of  my  perspectives  on  what 
this  legislation  will  mean  to  the  patients  of 
rural  Nevada  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
Medicare.  I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Nevada  health  officials  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  analysis  of  the  needs  of  my 
state's  rural  •  residents.  I  would  like  to  par- 
ticularly thank  Dr.  William  M.  Edwards, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Health 
Services,  Nevada  State  Division  of  Health 
and  Dr.  Wllford  W.  Beck,  Director  of  Clini- 
cal Services,  Rural  Clinics,  Nevada  State  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources. 

The  basis  for  this  legislation  Is  the  state  of 
the  present  Medicare  program  which  disal- 
lows reimbursement  for  care  provided  by 
primary  health  clinics  which  happen  to  be 
located  in  less  populous  areas  and  do  not 
have  a  full-time  doctor  on  the  premises.  The 
reason  for  this  situation  is  that  many  rural 
communities  simply  cannot  afford  to  support 
a  full-time  physician,  but  they  can  sup- 
port nurse  practitioners  and  physician's  as- 
sistants. The  Social  Security  Act  does  not 
recognize  this  economic  reality  of  our  rural 
areas  and  penalizes  rural  citizens  by  exclud- 
ing them  from  Medicare  coverage. 

This  result  has  been  an  unconscionable 
discrimination  between  urban  dwellers  and 
rural  dwellers  in  the  delivery  of  Medicare 
benefits.  This  situation  must  be  rectified  and 
S.  108  will  accomplish  that  goal. 

The  vast  stretches  of  rural  land  In  the 
beautiful  state  of  Nevada  encompass  96,000 
square  miles  in  which  112,000  Nevadans  live. 
While  those  fifteen  rural  counties  support 
approximately  19  percent  of  the  total  state 
population,  rural  residents  only  have  5.6  per- 
cent of  the  licensed  physicians  of  the  state. 

Some  individuals  must  drive  up  to  240 
miles  to  reach  the  nearest,  organized  out- 
patient department  offering  medical  care. 
Consequently,  most  rural  Nevadans  do  not 
seek  physician  level  primary  health  care 
services;  they  wait  until  an  illness  occurs 
before  going  to  a  doctor. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  Nevada's 
population  of  senior  citizens  is  Increasing 
at  the  most  rapid  rate  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  number  of  primary  care  physi- 
cians is  barely  holding  even  in  Nevada's  15 
rural  counties.  We  must  make  better  use  of 
our  physician  extenders  if  we  Intend  to  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly.  Remov- 
ing the  Medicare  reimbursement  restriction 


would  certainly  aid  in  better  utilization  of 
health  care  providers  In  a  more  efficient 
health  program. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Orvls  School 
of  Nursing  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno 
has  conducted  a  program  to  prepare  regis- 
tered nurses  as  Rural  Nurse  Practitioners. 
Unfortunately,  very  few  of  these  nurses  are 
currently  Involved  In  an  organized  primary 
health  care  program.  The  existing  federal 
regulations  requiring  the  presence  of  an  on- 
site  physician  for  reimbursement  for  services 
Is  a  definite  hindrance  to  organizing  primary 
health  care  programs  In  Nevada.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  the  Incentive  to  establish 
rural  health  clinics,  making  health  care  in 
Nevada  more  cost-efficient,  sensible,  and  ac- 
cessible. Moreover,  It  is  nonsense  to  be  pro- 
ducing qualified  rural  nurses  for  Nevada  and 
then  having  no  place  for  them  to  go  to  serve 
the  people  of  Nevada. 

Because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  present 
Medicare  system  and  despite  assurance  of 
quality  care  from  a  licensed,  certified  regis- 
tered nurse  practitioner,  last  fall  a  clinic  In 
Wells,  Nevada  had  to  disassociate  itself  from 
its  parent  institution,  Elko  General  Hospital, 
50  miles  to  the  east.  The  clinic  has  since 
degenerated.  Such  results  are  patently  un- 
reasonable and  undermine  what  should  be 
a  national  commitment  to  keeping  our  people 
healthy  and  well. 

Dr.  Edwards,  head  of  Nevada's  Community 
Health  Services,  agrees  with  the  idea  that 
nurse  practitioners  should  work  in  collabo- 
ration with  licensed  physicians,  but  disputes 
the  notion  that  a  physician  need  be  watching 
over  at  all  times.  We  can  assure  the  people 
of  Nevada  that  nurse  practitioners  can  pro- 
vide certain  high  quality  health  care  services 
without  direct  physician  supervision.  The 
safeguards  built  into  S.  708  will  ensure  that 
rural  health  services  are  maintained  at  a  high 
quality. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  subcommittee  another  aspect  of  rural 
health  care  that  is  seemingly  Ignored  In  this 
legislation.  That  Is  the  matter  of  mental 
health  services. 

Although  Part  A  hospital  coverage  under 
Medicare  will  allow  care  in  a  psychiatric 
hospital  and  Part  B  medical  Insurance  grants 
limited  coverage  for  outpatient  treatment  of 
mental  Illness,  it  Is  not  clear  under  this 
rural  health  bill  as  to  whether  rural  mental 
health  clinics  are  also  covered.  If  they  are 
not,  they  should  be. 

Rural  mental  health  clinics,  such  as  the 
seven  located  In  Nevada,  experience  much 
the  same  problem  that  physical  health  care 
providers  have  In  terms  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies. Many  families  in  rural  areas  lack  the 
financial  resources  to  obtain  adequate  health 
and  mental  health  care.  This  problem  is 
most  acute  for  the  elderly  on  fixed  Incomes. 

Until  recently,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  (NIMH)  had  given  rural 
Nevada  poverty  area  designation.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  mental  health  program  as  well 
as  other  health  care  efforts,  were  able  to 
obtain  a  more  favorable  match  of  federal 
funds  and  thus  provide  a  greater  amount  of 
service.  Changes  In  the  NIMH  formula  for 
poverty  areas  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
poverty  designation  for  rtiral  Nevada,  al- 
though its  people  are  no  better  off  financially. 

Legislation  enabling  rural  citizens  to  use 
Medicare  to  benefit  their  total  health  picture 
Is  very  appropriate.  Oftentimes,  one's  physi- 
cal health  Is  dependent  on  one's  mental 
health  as  well. 

While  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  S.  708,  focuses  more  on 
physical  health  care,  I  strongly  endorse  In- 
clusion of  a  mental  health  service  provision. 

Professional  staff  employed  by  rural  men- 
tal health  clinics  In  Nevada  include  Psychol- 
ogists, Psychiatrists,  Psychiatric  Social  Work- 
ers, Psychiatric  Nurses,  and  Mental  Health 
Technicians.  A  psychiatrist  travels  to  each 
of  the  centers  on  a  regular  basis  to  provide 
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services  as  required.  The  State  of  Nevada 
minimum  qualifications  for  eligibility  for 
the  professional  staff  positions  are  as  follows: 

Psychiatrist. — ^Board  certification  or  writ- 
ten confirmation  that  applicant  possesses 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  admitted 
to  the  certification  examination  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Psychiatry  &  Neurology. 

Psychiatric  Nurse. — Graduation  from  an 
approved  school  of  nursing  and  one  year  of 
professional  experience.  Must  be  registered 
as  a  professional  nvirse  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 

Psychologist. — A  masters  or  doctoral  degree 
in  psychology  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university,  or  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course  requirements  for  the  doctoral  degree, 
plus  experience  In  a  psychological  service 
capacity. 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker. — A  master's  de- 
gree from  an  approved  school  of  social  work 
and  two  years  of  casework  experience,  or 
a  bachelors  degree  and  four  years  of  case- 
work experience. 

Clinic  Director. — A  masters  degree  and  two 
years  of  clinical  and  community  mental 
health  practice. 

Any  or  all  of  these  professionals,  with  or 
without  additional  i-equlsltes,  are  equivalents 
In  terms  of  mental  health  care  to  the  physi- 
cian extenders  in  physical  health  care.  The 
medical  care  that  these  mental  health  spe- 
cialists could  perform  Include  Inpatient  care 
for  emotional  problems,  partial/transitional 
care,  and  emergency  mental  health  care. 

The  matter  of  coverage  for  rural  mental 
health  clinics  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  this  committee.  Provision  under  Medicare 
for  meeting  the  mental  health  needs  of  per- 
sons living  in  the  Hinterlands  should  be 
of  the  same  availability  as  that  which  Is  al- 
ready offered  In  the  Metropolis. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  Its  efforts  to  correct  short- 
comings In  the  Medicare  programs  as  affect 
rural  health  care.  Passage  of  S.  708  Is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  rural  citizens  of  Nevada 
and  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  In- 
terested In  better  health  care  delivery. 


Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Gravel  por 
Hearing  on  Rural  Health  Clinics  Reim- 
bursement, S.  708 

I  want  to  commend  the  initiatives  of 
Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Leahy  in  In- 
troducing legislation  to  extend  Medicare 
reimbursement  to  rural  health  clinics.  The 
staff  have  done  an  exemplary  job  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  experience  of  special  Interest 
groups  and  persons  In  the  health  field  in 
developing  this  long-overdue  legislation. 

In  Alaska  the  extension  of  Medicare  re- 
imbursement to  rural  health  clinics  will  be 
significant.  In  an  effort  to  address  the  dif- 
ficulties imposed  by  distance,  geography 
and  weather,  Alaskans  have  relied  exten- 
sively on  rural  health  clinics  and  physician 
extenders  to  provide  consistent  quality 
health  care. 

The  passage  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  last  year  opened  new  vistas 
to  the  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  popula- 
tions by  allowing  the  Indian  Health  Service 
to  be  reimbursed  for  services  provided  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  ellglbles.  Admittedly, 
the  Medicare  population  among  the  Alaska 
Natives  Is  not  large.  But  it  will  increase,  and 
the  opportunity  to  receive  reimbursement 
will  enhance  the  financial  viability  of  the 
rural  health  clinics  in  Alaska.  In  addition, 
the  role  of  3rd  party  reimbursement  will 
improve  the  ability  of  Native  Alaskans  to 
manage  the  clinics  Independent  of  Federal 
control  as  provided  in  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act. 

There  are,  however,  several  minor  rec- 
ommendations I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
Committee  for  Its  consideration.  Although 
they  would  not  substantively  alter  the  bill, 
I  think  they  would  clarify  terms  and  Im- 


prove the  future  applicability  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  term  "rural  health  clinic"  Includes  the 
qualification  that  "only  a  facility  which  is 
not  located  in  an  urbanized  area  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census)  where 
the  supply  of  medical  services  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  Individuals  re- 
siding therein  (including  such  rural  areas 
as  are  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  areas 
having  medically  underserved  populations 
under  section  1302  (7)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  clinics  that  receive 
a  majority  of  their  patients  from  rural 
medically  underserved  areas)"  will  qualify 
for  reimbursement.  While  this  language  Is 
broad  and  would  Include  most  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  or  tribal  clinics,  some  would 
not  be  clearly  eligible.  Confusion  over 
eligibility  could  cause  unnecessary  problems 
both  for  governmental  agencies  and  inter- 
mediaries. To  avoid  this  problem  I  recom- 
mend that  all  ambulatory  facilities,  either 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, i.e.  health  clinics,  health  stations,  mobile 
clinics,  school  health  centers,  or  similar 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  programs  be 
specifically  included  as  eligible.  This  would 
not  abrogate  satisfaction  of  the  other  rural 
health   clinic   definitional   requirements. 

One  of  the  definitional  requirements  for 
reimbursement  as  a  rural  health  clinic  pro- 
viding services  to  Medicare  recipients  is  ar- 
rangements for  utilization  review.  The  term 
"utilization  review"  has  traditionally  defined 
the  monitoring  of  hospital  in-patient  serv- 
ices. I  question  the  applicability  of  this  term 
to  ambulatory  programs. 

In  an  ambulatory  rural  health  clinic  qual- 
ity control  Involves  medical  audit,  not  utili- 
zation review  as  It  has  come  to  be  known.  It 
is  desirable  to  monitor  the  medication  pre- 
scriptions, the  laboratory  te^ts,  and  in  a 
multidlsclplinary  ambulatory  facility,  the  ac- 
tivities of  allied  personnel,  i.e.  social  workers, 
nutritionists,  lab  technicians,  and  physician 
extenders.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  review  if  a  more  applicable 
term  were  used  to  Indicate  a  medical  audit  or 
peer  review. 

The  term  "physician  extender"  as  defined 
in  the  bill  is  a  practitioner  certified  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Certification  of 
Physician's  Assistants  or  the  American  Nurs- 
ing Association.  I  understand  that  the  issue 
of  adequate  criteria  for  certification  of  phy- 
sician extenders  is  still  evolving. 

Although  the  above  organizations  provide 
sound  guidelines  for  certification,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  allow 
the  Secretary  greater  discretion.  Undoubted- 
ly, he  would  refer  to  the  criteria  established 
by  the  two  designated  organizations,  but  he 
might  also  wish  to  include  Individuals  certi- 
fied as  qualified  physician  extenders  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  accept  State  cer- 
tification when  It  documents  equivalent  com- 
petency with  national  standards.  By  granting 
the  Secretary  discretion  in  certification  the 
possibility  of  a  more  restrictive  standard  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  organizations  would  not 
pose  any  problem  to  the  stability  of  the 
program. 

Statement  of  Senator  Gary  Hart  on  S.  708 
Mr.  Chairman,  having  cosponsored  S.  708, 
I  would  again  like  to  Indicate  my  earnest 
support  for  this  measure,  which  will  increase 
the  access  to  primary  health  care  services  for 
rural  medicare  beneficiaries.  This  Is  a  very 
necessary  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Finance  Committee  members  will 
also  act  as  immediately  as  their  busy  sched- 
ule allows. 

S.  708  addresses  a  sizeable  problem.  Over 
35  million  Americans  live  In  areas  that  are 
medically  "underserved,"  that  Is,  areas  in 
which  health  status  and  physician  supply  are 
low.  More  than  half  of  those  areas  are  rural. 
Health  care  needs  in  riu'al  areas  vary  signifi- 


cantly from  urban  centers.  For  some  exam- 
ples of  this,  let's  look  at  the  following  char- 
acteristics of  rural  or  remote  areas. 

When  compared  with  their  urban  counter- 
parts, a  larger  proportion  of  rural  citizens 
have  acute  or  chronic  Illnesses.  This  Is  largely 
due  to  the  high  concentration  of  poor  and 
elderly  people  In  rural  areas.  These  are  In- 
dividuals who  typically  have  extensive  health 
care  needs. 

Rural  areas  suffer  from  serious  geographic 
maldistribution  of  health  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities. Certainly,  quality  health  care  re- 
quires the  availability  of  a  wide  variety  of 
health  care  personnel  and  the  resources  to 
support  them. 

Additionally,  because  almost  half  of  this 
country's  poor  live  in  rural  communities, 
many  rural  residents  are  not  able  to  afford 
the  services  they  need.  It  is  this  problem  of 
inability  to  pay  for  health  care  services  and 
the  problem  of  maldistribution  of  personnel 
that  are  the  focus  of  our  efforts  here  today. 

The  lack  of  physicians  In  rural  areas  can 
be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding professional  Isolation,  overwork,  lack 
of  continuing  education,  and  Inadequate 
support  systems.  Additionally,  rural  practices 
often  make  poor  use  of  a  physician's  time. 
These  problems  have  combined  to  make  the 
country  doctor  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Coincident  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
country  doctor,  however,  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  form  of  health  care 
delivery,  the  "primary  health  care"  clinic. 
This  term  is  used  to  describe  the  common 
elements  of  those  health  care  provider 
groups  that  meet  the  basic  needs  of  a  given 
community.  Primary  health  care  programs 
employ  many  non-traditional  approaches, 
but  they  are  essentially  organized  substi- 
tutes for  the  country  doctor.  They  provide 
Individuals  with  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
routine  health  problems,  and  arrange  for 
specialist  care  where  necessary. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  physicians  In 
rural  areas,  these  clinics  are  often  staffed  by 
a  new  kind  of  health  professional  known  as 
a  physician  extender.  Physician  extenders  In- 
clude physicians'  assistants,  nurse  clinicians, 
nurse  mldwlves,  nurse  practitioners,  family 
health  associates  and  others  of  similar  title 
who  have  been  specifically  trained  in  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  for  primary  and  emer- 
gency medical  care. 

While  rural  citizens  have  come  to  rely 
on  these  clinics,  many  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  centers  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement under  Medicare.  Part  B  of 
Title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
essentially  addresses  the  payment  of  doctors' 
bills  and  coverage  of  a  variety  of  related 
services,  is  biased  against  the  physiclal  ex- 
tender. While  physicians  practicing  In  pri- 
mary care  clinics  are  reimbursed  by  Medi- 
care for  their  own  services,  physician  extend- 
ers are  not.  Services  provided  by  extenders 
are  reimbursed  by  Medicare  only  when  a 
physician  gives  direct  supervision  of  these 
services. 

This  policy  effectively  excludes  primary 
care  clinics  from  Medicare  reimbursement. 
And,  as  a  result.  Medicare  beneficiaries  In 
rural  areas  are  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
clinics.  The  bill  being  discussed  here  today 
win  help  correct  this  debilitating  problem  by 
permitting  Medicare  reimbursement  of  qual- 
ified physician  extenders. 

One  final  point.  Over  the  years,  the  fed- 
eral support  for  medical  manpower  develop- 
ment has  been  heavily  oriented  toward  Im- 
proving geographic  and  specialty  distribu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have 
achieved  relatively  little  success.  Doctors 
who  go  to  rtiral  areas  rarely  remain  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  community.  The  physi- 
cian extender  offers  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  possibly  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive techniques  for  providing  health  car© 
In  remote  areas. 
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The  time  has  come  for  the 
of  the  extender  role,   and   to 
mary   health   care   clinics   In 
system.  Such  steps  will  greatly 
financial    access    of    the 
needed  health  care  services 
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Statement  by  Senator  Daniel 
Legislation   To    Piemit 

BTJUSEMENT  TO   RUHAL   HEALT^ 

Primary  Health  Services 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
velopment  Subcommittee,   I 
elate  the  opportunity  to  present 
on  this  proposal  to  provide 
bursement  for  rural  clinic  serv 

I  believe  that  there  Is  an 
legislation  of  this  kind 
there  Is  a  large  discrepancy 
care  expenditures  for  rural  am  I 
Medicare  reimbursements  are 
metropolitan  counties  with 
per  person  averaging  $33.33  foi 
areas  and  only   $23.36   for 
counties.' 

Though  there  are  various 
difference,  undoubtedly  a  majfcr 
ply  lack  of  health  care  services 
our  mral  regions. 

This   legislation    would 
that    situation    by    providing 
under  Medicare  for  services 
providers  other  than  physlciank 
change   is  made,   the  current 
tween  Medicare  expenditures 
rural  citizens  can  only  Increa^ 

We  are  all  deeply  troubled 
Ing  escalation  in  health  care 
ruml  and  other  citizens  find 
services  are  virtually  unavailable 
any  price. 

I  commend  the  chairman 
mlttee  for  your  recognition  o 
action  on  this  Issue.  I  have 
for  some  time  about  the 
bursements  in  the  Social  Secu|'lty 
inhibits  the  full  use  of  well 
care  personnel  and  the 
panslon  of  health  care 
badly  needed. 

I   believe,   however,   that 
should  be  removed  not  only 
but  for  other  kinds  of  health 
urban  as  well  as  rural  areas, 
is  a  big  a  step  forward. 

I  would  also  object  to  the 
makes  reimbursement  for 
services  contingent  on  physician 
slon."  I  think  this  is  an 
tion  that  would  curtail  the 
legislation.  I  believe  that 
should  be  reimbursable  and 
supervision  should  not  be  rei 
ment.  In  fact.  I  have  introdi^ed 
for  that  purpose.  S.  104  would 
mclusion  of  the  services  of  rei 
under   Medicare   and    Medicaid 
eliminate  the  requirement  tha  t 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
The  niirslng  profession  ha; 
broadening   its   traditional 
many  clinics  run  by  nurses  both 
inner  city  areas  of  the  country 
has  shown  that  up  to  80  and 
of  the  patients  can  be 
by  nurse  practitioners.  Many 
have  amended  their  nurse 
accommodate  the  nurse 

And,  as  is  recognized  in  S 
lean  Nurses'  Association  has 
program  to  certify  nurse 
response  to  that  certlficatior 
been  Impressive.  It  was  begun 
and  more  than  1,000  nurses  al 
tered  the  certification  process. 
Puller  utilization  of  thes< 
could  greatly  expand  the 
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mary  health  care.  It  is  ironic  that  our  present 
system  and  reimbursement  methods  ob- 
struct rather  than  foster  the  expansion  of 
health  cire  services. 

I  believe  that  making  this  change  also 
would  contribute  to  the  containment  of 
health  care  costs.  In  many  cases  services 
now  performed  by  a  nurse  practitioner,  are 
reimbursable  once  they  are  recommended  by 
and/or  provided  under  the  supervision  of  a 
physician.  It  seems  logical  that  there  would 
be  a  reduction  In  present  costs,  because  of 
the  elimination  of  the  physicians'  fees 
which,  in  most  cases,  are  paid  only  for  sup- 
porting the  claims  for  payment.  A  recent 
study  conducted  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion outpatient  clinic  in  Los  Angeles,  showed 
that  using  nurse  practitioners  in  adult  am- 
bulatory care  facilities  could  Increase  the 
quality  and  volume  of  care  at  a  coat  con- 
siderably lower  than  for  care  provided  by 
physicians.'  The  study  also  showed  a  high 
degree  of  acceptance  of  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner by  the  patients  and  by  the  physicians 
who  were  Involved  in  the  project. 

I  strongly  support  changes  In  Medicare  re- 
imbursement policies  which  this  legislation 
advocates.  However,  Insofar  as  It  relates  to 
nurse  practitioners,  I  would  recommend  that 
it  be  amended  to  Identify  nurse  practitioners 
separately  from  the  "physician  extender" 
and  to  remove  the  requirement  for  physi- 
cian supervision  for  the  services  of  nurse 
practitioners. 

The  nurse  would,  of  course,  work  In  col- 
laboration with  physicians,  consulting  and 
referring  patients  as  appropriate.  This  is 
what  actually  happens  now.  To  make  this 
change  would  only  be  recognizing  what 
exists. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  committee.  I  stand  ready 
to  work  with  you  In  any  way  that  I  can  to 
bring  about  changes  In  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment policies  which  will  contribute  to  bet- 
ter health  care  for  all  the  people  In  the 
country. 
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Testimont  or  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  you  today  on  this 
most  Important  Issue. 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  am  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  S.  708  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I 
applaud  these  efforts  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Leahy 
to  improve  health  service  to  rural  areas.  I 
have  always  been  committed  to  providing 
quality  health  care  for  every  individual  in 
every  region  of  ovir  country.  Unfortunately, 
under  the  present  reimbvirsement  regula- 
tions, many  rural  Americans  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  very  programs  de- 
Blened  to  bring  them  quality  care. 

There  are  more  than  15  million  Americans 
who  live  in  rural  areas  which  are  designated 
as  medically  underserved.  This  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  country  doctor 
Is  on  the  wane  as  the  great  majority  of  medi- 
cal students  are  being  lured  to  the  more 
lucrative  surroundings  of  urban  America. 

In  New  Hampshire,  as  In  many  other  areas 
of  the  country,  the  rural  health  clinic  is  an 
Invaluable  source  in  dealing  with  the  short- 
age of  physicians.  These  clinics,  staffed 
primarily  with  physician  extenders,  provide 
health  services  to  many  areas  which  are  un- 
able to  support  a  full  time  physician.  With- 
out a  proper  method  of  reimbursement  for 
extender  services,  the  rural  health  clinic 
could  well  be  placed  In  Jeopardy  at  a  time 
when  the  residents  of  these  communities  are 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  their 
services. 

One  of  the  greatest  injustices  of  the  pres- 
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ent  reimbursement  procedure  Is  the  addi- 
tional hardship  It  places  on  our  rural  elderly. 
The  elderly  comprise  a  large  proportion  of 
the  rural  population  and  many  of  these  In- 
dividuals have  no  reimbursable  primary 
health  care  services  within  easy  reach  of 
their  homes.  These  people  find  themselves 
paying  for  Medicare  Part  B  benefits  only  to 
turn  around  and  be  billed  for  the  services 
performed  by  a  physicians  extender  at  the 
health  clinic.  This  places  an  additional  bur- 
den on  those  Individuals  who  are  most  In 
need  of  these  services  and  least  able  to  af- 
ford them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  seriously  attempt- 
ing to  build  a  health  care  system  to  provide 
quality  care  for  every  person,  maximum  use 
must  be  taken  of  the  skills  and  training  of 
the  physician  extender  and  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  rtiral  health  clinic.  With  the 
escalating  cost  of  health  care  In  the  past  few 
years,  alternative  measures  must  be  ex- 
amined and  utilized.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  a  physician  for  minor 
medical  procedures  when  these  services  can 
be  competently  performed  by  trained  physi- 
cian extenders.  I  also  believe  that  the  em- 
phasis which  the  extender  places  on  preven- 
tive care  can  provide  an  effective  means  by 
which  we  can  ultimately  control  costs. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
my  constituents  In  New  Hampshire  and  from 
concerned  individuals  throughout  the  coun- 
try urging  my  support  for  this  legislation. 
These  Individuals  have  reiterated  the  poten- 
tial effect  this  legislation  would  have  in  pro- 
viding quality  health  care  for  so  many  rural 
Americans. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  quickly 
and  responsibly  to  end  the  present  dis- 
criminatory reimbursement  policy  which  af- 
fects thousands  of  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

Statement  op  Congressman  James  T. 
Brothill    . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  In  behalf  of  legislation  to  ensure  that 
physician  extenders  can  be  reimbursed  under 
Medicare  for  their  services.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  I  have  worked  for  the  past  several 
years  In  the  House  to  make  certain  the  Im- 
plementation of  such  legislation,  and  I  am 
glad  that  my  colleagues  In  the  Sneate  are 
now  examining  this  issue. 

Our  government  has  been  committed  to 
training  physician  extenders  for  the  past  10 
years.  Since  that  time,  we  have  spent  over 
$70  million  In  the  training  of  physician  as- 
sistants and  nurse  practitioners.  And,  Presi- 
dent carter  has  requested  $9  million  to  carry 
on  the  work  already  started  In  these  pro- 
grams. However,  when  our  elderly  or  dis- 
abled citizens  seek  the  services  of  those  phy- 
sician extenders,  they  cannot  receive  relm- 
biu-sement  from  the  government  under  Medl- 
care  unless  the  physician  was  acttiaUy  pres- 
ent at  the  clinic  or  facility  where  the  serv- 
ices were  performed. 

In  many  cases,  citizens  are  really  paying 
twice  for  these  services.  Once,  when  they 
make  their  monthly  payment  for  the  op- 
tional Part  B  Medicare  coverage,  and  again 
when  they  must  reimburse  the  provider  for 
services  performed  by  trained  professionals 
who  have  been  recognized  by  the  local  com- 
munity, the  medical  community,  and  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  This  does  not 
even  Include  their  tax  dollars  which  have 
gone  toward  the  training  of  the  extenders. 

North  Carolina  has  been  vitally  involved 
in  developing  programs  to  train  and  utilize 
physician  extenders.  Through  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health  Services,  the  state  aided  local 
communities  In  establishing  primary  care 
clinics,  to  be  staffed  by  physician  assistants 
and  nurse  practitioners.  However,  under 
state  law  the  financial  conunltment  to  these 
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clinics  was  for  only  three  years,  and  funding 
has  beg\ui  to  run  out  In  many  clinics.  The 
life  of  these,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  pri- 
vately- and  federally-funded  extender  clin- 
ics, such  as  those  established  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  may  very  well 
hang  in  the  balance  of  this  legislation. 

The  Congress  has  become  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  to  deliver  adequate  health 
care  to  all  segments  of  our  population,  but 
we  are  faced  with  the  critical  problem  of  the 
geographic  maldistribution  of  physicians. 
This  maldistribution  has  been  especially  no- 
table in  the  rural  and  Inner  city  areas.  In 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  during  1974,  it 
has  been  estimated,  67  out  of  100  counties 
possessed  less  than  one  primary  care  physi- 
cian under  age  60  for  each  4,000  in  popula- 
tion. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  provide  that  the  services  of 
physician  extenders  be  reimbursable  under 
Medicare.  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  as  of  this 
date,  45  other  members  have  Joined  with  me 
In  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

My  approach  calls  for  reimbursement  un- 
der existing  mechanisms,  rather  than  cre- 
ating a  new  system  of  payment  In  Medicare 
reimbursement.  And,  It  ensures  that  all 
legally-recognized  extenders  will  be  covered, 
whether  they  work  directly  for  a  physician  or 
for  a  clinic,  in  an  urban  or  a  rural  setting. 
To  be  reimbursable,  a  physician  extender 
must  be  accredited  by  a  federally-recognized 
accrediting  body,  and  also  be  recognized  by 
the  state  in  which  he  or  she  practices.  This 
will  guarantee  a  quality  control  in  that  we 
cm  ensure  extenders  are  qualified  to  prac- 
tice and  are  working  within  the  guidelines 
set  by  the  respective  states. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  simple  amendment  to 
Medlc8u-e  law,  creating  no  new  level  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  no  confusion  In  administra- 
tion. The  federal  government  will  not  be  In- 
jected Into  the  day-to-day  management  and 
operation  of  rural  clinics. 

The  chronic  problems  of  access  and  cost 
of  medical  .services  for  our  elderly  and  dis- 
abled can  best  be  solved  through  the  in- 
creased use  of  extender-staffed  clinics.  Study 
after  study  has  shown  that — not  only  does 
health  service  Improve  with  the  use  of  these 
clinics,  but  total  medical  costs,  Including 
Medicare  costs,  actually  decrease.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  studies  car- 
ried out  by  Dr.  John  W.  Runyan,  Jr.,  re- 
ported in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  (JAMA  January  20,  1975)  and 
by  Karen  Gordon  of  Yale  University  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Gertrude  Isaacs  of  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  in  Heyden,  Ken- 
tucky, which  support  this  conclusion. 

With  the  use  of  physician  extenders,  doc- 
tors are  freed  to  perform  more  complex  and 
tlme-con.sumlng  services.  Extenders  can  per- 
form to  their  fullest  capacity.  The  patient, 
the  physician,  and  the  extender  all  benefit. 
These  benefits,  I  believe,  are  being  proven  at 
this  very  time  In  clinics  throughout  the 
country. 

Part  B  of  Medicare  was  enacted  before  the 
use  of  physician  extenders  became  wide- 
spread. It  was  not  possible  to  foresee  ex- 
tender reimbursement  as  a  necessity  until 
physician  extender  services  became  firmly 
rooted  in  our  health  care  delivery  system.  I 
feel  it  is  Important  that  we  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  our  government's  policy 
with  regard  to  health  care  in  general  and 
physician  extender  services  in  specific.  We 
will  move  one  giant  step  closer  toward  our 
goal  of  adequate  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans with  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  re- 
imburse physician  extenders  under  Medicare. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Rat  Blanton, 
Governor  op  Tennessee 
Primary  care  centers  in  over  30  counties  In 
rural  Tennessee  utilize  physician  extenders 


with  physician  back-up  services  In  order  to 
provide  primary  medical  care  in  areas  where 
severe  physician  shortages  exist.  The  legisla- 
tion before  your  Committee  would  recognize 
the  medical  skills  of  the  physician  extenders 
and  allow  for  much  needed  reimbursement 
for  their  services  whether  or  not  the  physi- 
cian Is  on  the  premises. 

Although  studies  have  Indicated  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  extender-staffed  primary  care 
clinics  in  rural  areas  unable  to  obtain  and/or 
support  physicians,  these  clinics  are  penal- 
ized by  Inequitable  reimbursement  practices 
that  make  self-sustaining  clinic  operations 
difficult.  In  Tennessee,  we  have  funded 
through  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion 19  of  these  physician  extender-staffed 
clinics.  The  first  of  these  clinics  to  reach  the 
five-year  ARC  fimding  limitation  Is  In  Clalr- 
fielc^.  We  now  know  that  this  clinic  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  services  when  federal 
funding  ceases  unless  reimbursement  poli- 
cies and  legislation  are  changed.  Medicare  re- 
imbursement to  physician  extenders  will  not 
solve  all  financial  problems  of  these  clinics. 
The  citizens  served  are  often  on  fixed  in- 
comes or  underemployed.  However,  reim- 
bursement on  a  cost-of -services  basis  would 
significantly  contribute  to  the  support  of  ex- 
tenders. It  would  also  allow  the  elderly  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  services  currently 
offered  In  or  near  their  home  communities. 
Difficulties  of  access  to  medical  care  in 
Appalachian  Tennessee  are  compounded  by 
multiple  problems  of  Isolation,  poverty  and 
inadequate  transportation,  as  well  as  by  the 
lack  of  available  physicians  and  dentists. 
Forty-three  of  the  Tennessee  Appalachian 
counties  are  or  recently  have  been  on  the 
HEW  medically  underserved  area  list.  While 
Tennessee  is  addressing  as  a  high  state  pri- 
ority the  training  and  retention  of  family 
practice  physicians,  the  inunedlate  need  for 
medical  care  In  much  of  rural  Tennessee  is 
being  met  by  physician  extenders.  These  ex- 
tenders practice  using  protocols  Jointly  de- 
veloped with  their  supervising  physicians 
and  have  physician  guidance  available  to 
them  at  all  times.  The  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  of  these  extenders  in  educating 
rural  residents  In  preventive  aspects  of 
health  care  Is  an  added  benefit  provided  by 
the  clinics'  staff.  Senior  citizens  on  fixed  in- 
comes need  the  full  range  of  preventive, 
maintenance  and  primary  medical  care  pro- 
vided by  the  physician  extenders;  yet  they 
are  reluctant  to  utilize  these  services  when 
medicare,  usually  their  primary  means  of 
payment,  cannot  be  utilized  as  payment  for 
physician  extenders  service. 

I  personaUy  Instructed  my  ARC  staff  to 
work  in  coordination  with  other  state  ARC 
staff  members  to  coordinate  the  development 
of  a  resolution  concerning  medicare  reim- 
bursement of  physician  extenders.  I  cospon- 
sored  this  resolution  which  was  passed  by 
the  ARC  on  June  8,  1976.  Our  resolution  Is 
based  on  experience  obtained  in  more  than 
87  primary  care  centers  staffed  by  physician 
extenders  and  supported  by  ARC  (19  of  these 
In  Tennessee) .  We  have  found  primary  care 
services  provided  by  these  extenders  to  bo 
of  commendable  quality.  We  ha\'e  also  found 
that  services  provided  in  this  manner  help 
to  prevent  cost  escalation  for  health  care 
services  provided  to  medicare  beneficiaries. 

We  support  reimbursement  for  physician 
extender  services  only  when  the  extender  Is 
acting  under  written  standing  orders  agreed 
upon  by  a  fully  licensed  physician  and  when 
such  physician  assumes  full  legal  and  ethi- 
cal responsibility  as  to  the  propriety  and 
quality  of  the  services  rendered.  We  further 
maintain  that  reimbursement  should  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  the  services  rendered 
whether  rendered  by  physicians  or  physician 
extenders  and  that  the  reimbursement 
should  be  made  on  a  cost  of  services  basis 
and  paid  to  the  clinic  or  sponsoring  organi- 
zation. 
The  primary  reason  for  original  funding 


of  these  primary  care  clinics  by  the  ARC  was 
to  extend  the  availability  of  physician  su- 
pervised medical  services  to  rural  citizens 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
adequate  health  care.  Unless  reimbursement 
under  medicare  can  allow  coverage  for  serv- 
ices provided  by  physician  extenders,  this 
goal  cannot  be  realized.  We  appreciate  your 
interest  and  concern  regarding  the  problems 
of  financing  rural  health  care. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Resolu- 
tion No.  407,  A  Resolution  Concernxno 
Medicare  Reimbursement  op  Physician 
Extenders 

Whereas,  the  1972  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  P.L.  92-603  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  examine  the  quality, 
cost  and  range  of  health  care  that  can  be  ap- 
propriately delivered  by  non-physician  pro- 
viders, and  to  determine  the  constraints  that 
should  be  Imposed  In  order  to  permit  Medi- 
care reimbursement  for  services  provided  by 
such  persons;  and 

Whereas,  In  Senate  Report  94-278  accom- 
panying the  1975  Amendments  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate  noted, 
as  a  serious  problem,  that  present  Medicare 
regulations  do  not  recognize  or  permit  re- 
imbursement for  primary  health  care  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  nurse  practitioner  or  other 
physician  extender,  unless  a  physician  is 
physically  present;  and  urged  consideration 
of  this  problem  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  appropriate  Committee  of  the 
House:  and 

Whereas,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, together  with  the  Tennessee  State 
Health  Department,  the  North  Carolina  Of- 
fice of  Rural  Health  Services,  the  Kentucky 
Health  Resources  Development  Institute,  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service,  the  West  Virginia 
Regional  Medical  Programs,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Health  and  Retirement  Funds,  the  Southern 
Labor  Union,  and  the  Vanderbilt  Center  for 
Health  Services,  among  others,  have  found 
by  trtol  and  careful  testing,  that  physician 
extenders  do  provide  appropriate  primary 
health  care,  especially  to  persons  In  medical- 
ly underserved  areas,  who  otherwise  would 
have  limited  ablUty  to  exercise  their  en- 
titlement to  Medicare  services;  and 

Whereas,  physician  extenders  are  physi- 
cian assistants,  nurse  practitioners,  nune 
clinicians,  or  other  trained  practitlonen, 
who  have  successfully  completed  a  program 
of  study  approved  by  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  or  who  are  licensed  or 
otherwise  recognized  by  a  State  as  qualified 
to  provide  primary  health  care  services  in 
the  State  In  which  such  services  are  ren- 
dered; and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  and  other  spon- 
soring agencies  above  mentioned  have  also 
found  the  services  provided  by  these  physi- 
cian extenders,  who  function  In  organized 
systems  of  care  (whether  or  not  performing 
In  the  office  of,  or  at  a  place  at  which  a 
physician  Is  physically  present),  to  be  of 
commendable  quality;  and 

Whereas,  the  above-mentioned  agencies 
have  also  found  that  services  provided  in 
this  manner  help  to  prevent  escalation  of 
health  care  costs  for  Medicare  beneficiaries; 
and 

Whereas,  Section  102(a)  (3)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  review  Federal,  State 
and  local  public  and  private  programs,  and 
where  appropriate,  recommend  modifications 
to  Increase  their  effectiveness  in  the  Region; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that: 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
recommends  that  Title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Part  B  Supplemental  Medical 
Insurance  (42  USC  1305) ,  and  all  such  other 
medical  entitlement  programs  be  amended 
to  permit: 
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(1)  Relmbvirsement  for  prlniary  health 
care  services  provided  by  physic  an  extend- 
ers, as  defined  above,  when  thp  following 
safeguards  are  met: 

(a)  The  physician  extender  Is  functioning 
In  an  organized  system  of  care; 

(b)  The  physician  extender  Is 
written  standing  orders   agreed 
duly  licensed  physician  (whether 
services  are  performed  In  the 
at  a  place  at  which  such  physician 
cally  present  at  the  time  of  the 
lee);  and 

(c)  The  physician  providing    ;he 
orders  asstmies  full  legal  and  eth  cal 
slblllty   as  to   the   necessity,   propriety 
quality  thereof; 

(2)  Such  reimbursement  be  pi  ovlded 
rate  commensurate  with  the  service 
rather   than   according  to   the 
care;  and 

(3)  Such  reimbursement  be  r  lade  to  the 
clinic  or  sponsoring  organlzatloi 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presiden 
cember,  when  the  CommissiorJ 
tlve.  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
made  its  recommendations  f  oi 
for  ofiacials  of  the  Federal 
it  coupled  its  pay  recommenditions 
a  strong  call  for  a  new  cod( 
conduct  for  those  officials. 
Including  financial  disclosure 

The  pay  raises  have  now 
plemented  and  I  supported  th^m 
ing  pay  raises  for  Members  o 
I  believe  that  they  were  justiflfed 
have  voted  for  them  if  ther( 
a  vote.  The  salary  raises 
by  President  Ford  and  endors^ 
dent  Carter  were  based  on  ' " 
the  Federal  officials  receiving 
creases  had  a  pay  increase  of 
cent  in  the  last  8  years,  during 
time  the  cost  of  living  went 
cent. 

I  understand  the  anger  abdut 
raises  felt  by  many  Americafis 
Ing  a  good  number  of  my 
who  expressed  themselves  directly 
but  I  do  not  think  this 
founded. 

Many    also    believe    that 
ducked  the  issue  of  whethei 
accept  the  pay  raise  by  alio' 
Into  effect  without  a  vote 
voting  on  it  directly  and  I  do 
Congress  should  vote  on  its 

To  respond  to  this  concern 
March  30  for  an  amendment 
employment   compensation 
quire  that  in  the  future  each 
Congress  shall  specifically  an< 
vote    on    salary 
Members  of  Congress,  other 
the  legislative  branch.  Federal 
and    executive    branch 
amendment  passed  both  the 
Senate.  In  the  future,  each 
Congress  will  specifically  be 
how  he  or  she  voted  on  pay 
mended  by  the  Commission 
Legislative,  and  Judicial 

On  March  10, 1  voted  for  ^ 
to  deny  the  annual  compa  ability 
crease  this  October  to  varioui 
the  Government,  including 
Congress,  who  received  pay 
February.  The  bill  passed  in 
93tol. 
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As  for  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  a  code  of  ethics  for  Government 
employees  to  accompany  the  pay  in- 
creases, the  Senate  has  now  taken  final 
action  to  establish  a  long  overdue  code 
of  ethics  for  itself.  This  follows  by  a  few 
weeks  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  next 
step  will  be  consideration  of  legislation 
to  make  a  code  of  ethics  imiformly  ap- 
plicable to  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF,  plans  to  proceed  with 
such  legislation  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
with  the  intention  of  reporting  such  leg- 
islation to  the  Senate  no  later  tlian 
May  15. 

I  supported  the  Senate  ethics  code 
resolution  and  voted  for  it  on  April  1, 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  9.  Although  I  feel  that  parts  of 
the  code  are  imprecise  and  in  some  cases 
unnecessary,  I  believe  overall  that  the 
resolution  provides  a  standard  of  conduct 
that  can  and  should  be  followed  by  all 
Senators  and  those  Senate  employees 
covered  by  the  resolution. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  all  Senators 
and  Senate  employees  whose  annual 
salary  is  over  $25,000  shall  file  annual 
financial  disclosure  statements  reporting 
all  sources  of  income  and  all  assets  and 
debts.  These  reports  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic and  copies  will  be  made  available 
upon  request  to  any  individual. 

A  Senator's  financial  report  will  be 
subject  to  an  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  at  least  once  every  6  years 
and  5  percent  of  the  Senate  employees 
will  have  their  statements  audited  at 
random  each  year. 

Senators,  Senate  employees  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents  are  prohibited 
from  accepting  any  gifts  aggregating 
more  than  $100  in  a  year  from  any  per- 
son, organization  or  corporation  having 
a  direct  interest  in  legislation,  imless 
the  Ethics  Committee  grants  a  waiver. 
The  prohibitions  on  gifts  do  not  apply 
to  gifts  from  relatives,  or  to  gifts  of  less 
than  $35  or  personal  hospitality.  Gifts 
shall  include  payments,  food,  services, 
entertainment,  transportation,  or  any- 
thing of  value. 

No  Senator  or  senior  Senate  employee 
shall  receive  outside  earned  income  ex- 
ceeding 15  percent  of  his  or  her  salary. 
For  Senators,  this  sets  an  effective  out- 
side earned  income  ceiling  of  $8,625. 

No  Senator  or  Senate  employee  shall 
engage  in  outside  business  or  professional 
activities  in  conflict  with  his  or  her  offi- 
cial duties.  Senate  employees  shall  re- 
ceive permission  from  their  supervisors 
before  engaging  in  any  outside  activity. 
Senators  or  in  some  cases  Senate  staff 
who  leave  the  Senate  employ  shall  not 
lobby  in  the  Senate  for  1  year  after  leav- 
ing the  Senate. 

No  political  contribution  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  personal  use  of  a  Member. 
No  Senator  while  still  in  office,  shall  en- 
gage in  foreign  travel  at  public  expense 
after  a  successor  is  chosen  either  because 
of  defeat  in  an  election  or  retirement. 

Mass  mailings  are  prohibited  for  60 
days  before  an  election  by  Senators 
seeking  reelection.  I  voted  on  the  Senate 


floor  to  extend  this  imitation  to  180  days 
before  a  general  election,  but  that 
amendment  was  defeated. 

The  new  Senate  Ethics  Committee  is 
empowered  to  investigate  allegations 
against  Senators  and  employees  and  to 
recommend  appropriate  sanctions  where 
warranted,  including  dismissal  from  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  these  and  other  provisions  of 
the  ethics  code  will  shed  the  light  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  on  the  finances  of  Senators 
and  Senate  employees  so  the  public  and 
the  press  can  make  their  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  Senator  or  Senate 
employee  has  a  conflict  of  interest.  Fur- 
ther, the  specific  sanctions  on  gifts  from 
individuals  with  a  direct  interest  in  legis- 
lation should  insure  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Senate  employees  will  not  be 
swayed  by  favors,  monetary  or  otherwise, 
from  people  with  a  vested  interest  in 
legislation. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
ethics  code,  I  offered  six  amendments  to 
the  legislation,  five  of  which  were  ac- 
cepted and  one  which  was  withdrawn 
upon  the  assurances  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill  that  my  concern  was  already 
covered  by  the  ethics  code. 

The  amendments  that  I  offered  which 
were  accepted  were  as  follows: 

First.  To  prohibit  discrimination  in 
Senate  emplojTnent  on  the  basis  of  age. 
The  original  ethics  resolution  which  was 
reported  from  the  Ethics  Committee  pro- 
hibited discrimination  in  Senate  employ- 
ment on  a  number  of  grounds,  but  did 
not  include  the  basis  of  age.  I  was  pleased 
when  this  amendment  was  accepted. 

Second.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
require  that  confidential  financial  infor- 
mation, including  tax  returns,  be  treated 
confidentially.  The  resolution  does  not 
require  that  tax  returns,  for  example,  be 
made  public,  but  that  tax  returns  can  be 
examined  during  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Ethics  Committee.  I 
believe  that  some  information  in  tax  re- 
turns, such  as  charities  contributed  to, 
should  be  confidential. 

Third.  I  also  offered  an  amendment  re- 
questing that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee study  the  adequacy  of  Senate 
office  allowances.  The  new  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  of  this  ethics  code 
might  result  in  additional  expenses  for 
each  office.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  will  study  the  need  for  addi- 
tional resources  by  Senators  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  ethics  code. 

Fourth.  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  also  accepted  which  would  allow  the 
netting  out  of  gifts  exchanged  between 
a  Senator  or  Senate  employee  and  an 
outside  party.  The  resolution,  as  it  was 
written,  prohibits  gifts  from  individuals 
with  a  direct  interest  in  legislation  of 
more  than  $100  in  a  calendar  year  and 
requires  that  gifts  of  over  a  certain 
amount  from  other  individuals  be  re- 
ported. However,  families  often  exchange 
gifts  of  greater  value.  My  amendment 
states  that  the  value  of  a  gift  given  to 
someone  on  the  outside  could  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  value  of  the  gift  given 
to  the  Senator  or  Senate  employee  be- 
fore determining  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
hibited threshold  was  crossed  or  a  re- 
port must  be  made. 
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Fifth.  The  ethics  resolution  as  orig- 
inally written,  in  addition  to  financial 
disclosure  and  a  limit  on  earned  income 
of  15  percent  of  one's  salary,  also  flatly 
prohibited  Senators  and  Senate  employ- 
ees from  engaging  in  certain  lines  of 
work.  Some  outside  pursuits  mentioned  in 
the  bill  included  the  v.'ork  of  a  lawyer, 
doctor,  or  consultant.  However,  there  was 
no  overall  definition  of  what  occupations 
an  employee  or  Senator  could  or  could 
not  pursue.  I  felt  that  the  financial  dis- 
closure provisions  and  the  limit  on 
earned  income  were  sufficient  and  that 
there  was  no  practical  way  to  flatly  pro- 
hibit outside  activities  in  certain  selected 
areas.  For  example,  the  bill  as  originally 
written  would  have  prohibited  a  lawyer 
on  the  Senate  staff  from  writing  a  will 
for  a  friend  on  a  weekend  and  accept- 
ing any  fee  for  this.  However,  he  could 
bartend  over  the  course  of  the  weekend 
for  $200.  My  amendment  eliminated  the 
flat  prohibition  on  certain  activities  but 
did  retain  the  financial  disclosure  pro- 
visions and  the  limit  on  outside  earned 
Income.  I  felt  that  financial  disclosure 
would  allow  the  public  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  public  servant  had  a  conflict 
of  interest.  This  amendment  was  also  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  This  amendment, 
as  accepted  by  the  Senate,  allows  such 
professions  to  be  practiced  to  the  degree 
of  the  15-percent  limit  on  outside  earned 
Income  and  only  during  nonoffice  hours. 

Sixth.  The  last  amendment  I  offered 
was  designed  to  limit  the  amount  of  time 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  a  Senate  em- 
ployee might  spend  on  acquiring  "un- 
earned" income.  I  was  reassured  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill  that  any  excessive 
amount  of  time  spent  on  investments 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  code  because 
it  would  Interfere  with  the  official  per- 
formance of  one's  duties.  With  that  as- 
surance, I  withdrew  the  amendment. 

There  were  a  few  other  amendments 
that  came  up  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate that  I  would  like  to  comment  on.  On 
the  last  day  of  debate.  Senator  Baker 
offered  an  amendment  that  would  have 
put  a  "sunset"  provision  in  the  resolu- 
tion, providing  that  the  resolution  would 
expire  in  3  years  unless  renewed  by  the 
Congress.  I  voted  for  this  provision  be- 
lieving that  because  of  the  scope  of  the 
code  of  ethics,  it  would  be  wise  to  review 
the  code  in  3  years  and  evaluate  its  effec- 
tiveness. If  the  code  needed  to  be 
strengthened  at  that  time,  then  we  could 
do  so.  If  there  were  certain  provisions 
that  were  too  burdensome  or  were  not 
serving  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  such  provisions  could  be  modi- 
fied. Of  course,  provisions  of  the  code 
could  be  amended  at  any  time,  but  I 
would  have  preferred  a  guaranteed  re- 
view of  all  the  provisions  of  the  code  at  a 
specific  time.  The  Baker  amendment 
failed,  but  I  plan  to  recommend  appro- 
priate changes  to  the  code  as  its  imple- 
mentation takes  full  effect  and  we  are 
able  to  see  whether  it  is  accomplishing  its 
intended  purpose. 

Senator  Muskie  also  offered  two 
amendments  that  generated  a  great  deal 
of  controversy.  The  first  amendment 
would  have  extended  the  15-percent  limit 
on  earned  income  to  unearned  income. 
This  would  have  included  a  limit  on  the 


amount  of  money  a  Senator  or  Senate 
employee  could  earn  from  interest  on 
savings  accounts  or  dividends  on  stocks. 
I  voted  against  this  amendment  as  I  felt 
that  such  income  was  in  no  way  a  con- 
flict of  interest  with  one's  Senate  duties, 
but  rather  was  a  return  on  investments 
and  earnings  made  before  Senate  service. 
My  only  conceiTi  was  that  time  spent  on 
managing  personal  investments  not  con- 
flict with  Senate  duties.  Therefore,  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  described  earlier. 

Senator  Muskie  then  offered  an 
amendment,  which  I  voted  for,  which 
would  have  removed  the  15 -percent  lim- 
itation on  all  sources  of  income.  I  voted 
for  this  amendment  because  I  felt  that 
the  ethics  code  discriminated  against 
Senators  who  have  only  outside  earned 
income.  I  believe  that  financial  disclo- 
sure was  sufficient  and  a  specific  limit  on 
earned  income,  so  long  as  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  conscientious  performance 
of  a  Senator's  duties,  was  not  needed. 

ITie  ethics  code  Is  now  in  operation  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  Certain 
provisions  will  phase  in  over  the  next 
year  or  so  but  a  large  part  of  the  code  Is 
already  effective.  I  Intend  to  support  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  code  and  do  my 
best  to  help  assure  that  the  ethics  code 
succeeds. 

HEARINGS  ON  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  this  body  some  of 
the  statements  presented  by  witnesses 
testifying  on  the  Public  Law  480  program 
on  April  4,  1977,  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy, on  which  I  serve  as  chairman. 

The  lead-off  witness  at  the  first  day's 
hearing  was  Mr.  Howard  Hjort,  director 
of  agricultural  economics,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  was  followed  by 
Kathleen  S.  Bittermann,  who  serves  as 
coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Food  for 
Peace  with  AID. 

This  hearing  was  designed  to  develop 
in  greater  detail  the  issues  which  our 
committee  faces  in  reaching  decisions  on 
extending  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  is- 
sues raised  and  the  candor  with  which 
both  of  these  administration  witnesses 
were  prepared  to  face  the  need  to  tie 
our  food  assistance  more  closely  to  our 
developmental  goals.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  clearly  indicated  that  our  food 
assistance  does  and  should  further  the 
goals  of  developing  future  markets  for 
our  agricultural  products  while  at  the 
same  time  supporting  our  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  witnesses  dealt  with  a  number  of 
major  issues,  such  as  the  link  between 
food  aid  and  food  reserves,  and  the  em- 
phasis on  providing  our  food  assistance 
to  the  most  needy  countries  by  main- 
taining the  75-25  allocation  of  our  food 
aid.  This  formula  will  be  in  some  need  of 
adjustment  in  light  of  the  worldwide 
inflation. 

The  testimony  also  dealt  with  the  re- 
lationship between  the  title  n  and  title 
I  programs  and  whether  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  change  the  existing  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  programs. 

We  also  dealt  to  some  extent  with  my 


bill,  S.  1169,  in  terms  of  how  we  can  en- 
courage the  reprograming  of  local  cur- 
rencies through  a  new  title  III  to  encour- 
age Increased  agricultural  production 
and  rural  development  in  the  food  deflcit 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Hjort  and 
Ms.  Bittermann,  as  well  as  my  own  re- 
marks, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Statement  o?  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  to 
these  hearings  on  the  future  of  our  food  as- 
sistance program.  Senator  Clark  and  I  felt 
It  would  be  useful  to  hold  these  two  days  of 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram In  order  to  examine  past  problems  and 
future  prospects  before  we  make  o\ir  deci- 
sions on  extending  the  program  for  another 
five  years. 

When  I  introduced  S.  1169  on  March  29  to 
extend  and  Improve  the  program,  I  said 

"Every  activity  requires  periodic  review. 
The  successes  of  Public  Law  480  are  no  rea- 
son why  continusd  Imagination  cannot 
yield  ways  to  further  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove this  program.  And  occasionally  time 
or  circumstance  uncovers  certain  deficien- 
cies In  our  food  for  peace  activities." 

You  win  recall  the  concern  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  program  during  the  food 
crisis  of  1974.  The  1974  food  shortages 
brought  about  a  new  awareness  throughout 
the  world  of  the  longer  term  food  needs  of 
less  developed  countries  and  resulted  In  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  crucial  need  to 
expand  agricultural  production  In  those 
countries. 

We  have  Increasingly  become  aware  of  the 
relationship  between  this  program  and  food 
production   in   the   developing   countries. 

But  with  the  recent  easing  In  the  world- 
wide food  supplies,  public  and  Congressional 
attention  to  the  size,  operation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  program  seems  to  have  declined, 
although  there  have  been  some  challenging 
articles  on  the  program  and  continuing 
studies  by  Congressional  staffs. 

If  public  concern  has  diminished,  the 
problem  of  sufficient  food  supplies  and 
nutrition  in  less  developed  countries  and 
the  role  of  food  aid  in  helping  to  ensure 
adequate  supplies  has  not  gone  away.  Recent 
reports  by  the  staff  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Pood  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute are  projecting  enormous  grain  im- 
port needs  for  the  less  developed  countries 
by  1985  of  75  to  100  million  metric  tons  In 
grain  Imports,  compared  with  around  35 
million  tons  for  the  same  countries  In 
1974.  However,  there  seems  to  be  little  dis- 
agreement among  food  experts  that  the 
world  Is  capable  of  producing  enough  grain 
to  fill  these  projected  needs.  We  are  not 
facing  the  Malthuslan  specter  of  being 
physically  unable   to  feed  ourselves 

What  we  may  well  be  facing  If  the  projec- 
tions are  correct,  is  a  distributional  problem 
for  less  developed  countries  in  10  years  time. 
How  are  the  less  developed  countries  going 
to  pay  for  their  imports,  and  how  can  food 
supplies  be  moved  to  the  areas  of  need? 

How  much  domestic  investment,  critical 
for  development,  will  have  to  be  foregone 
If  this  food  deflcit  continues  to  grow?  What 
win  happen  to  the  growth  rate  In  these 
countries?  What  are  the  Implications  If  we 
have  poor  weather  and  even  larger  grain 
imports  are  needed  than  those  projected  in 
recent  studies?  How  does  our  food  aid  pro- 
gram fit  into  finding  a  solution  to  these 
problems? 

While  the  primary  program  emphasis  to- 
day is  on  humanitarian  goals,  our  food  as- 
sistance also  serves  foreign  assistance  and 
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The  President  has  decided 
study  of  the  food  aid  program 
want  to  determine  more  clear! 
to  which  we  are  achieving  the 
tlves  and  to  Identify  more 
emphasis  we  should  place  on 
objectives.  A  thorough  review 
plan  and  admlnl.ster  an  even- 
gram  that  Is  consistent  from 
meeting  the  needs  of  recipient 
want    to    avoid    the    varlablllt  7 
occurred  In  recent  years.  For 
ments  of  major  grains  under  P.L 
from  7.6  million  metric  tons  In 
low  of  2.3  million  tons  In  FT 
Increased  to  3.7  In  FT  1976. 


(Amounts  In  millions) 


Wheat,  rice,  and  coarse  graii  s 


Fiscal  year        Metric  tons 


Doilai  i 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 


7.6 
5.5 
2.3 
3.7 
3.3 


5€7. 
551. 
547. 
735. 
538. 
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The  United  States  has  been  and  remains 
the  world's  major  donor  of  food  aid,  mainly 
through  PX.  480.  However,  as  food  aid  has 
Increased  from  Canada,  Japan  and  several 
European  countries  since  1968,  the  U.S.  share 
of  developed  honors'  disbursements  of  food 
aid  dropped  from  over  90  percent  during 
1960-68  to  a  low  of  48  percent  In  1974  and  up 
to  59  percent  In  1975. 

U.S.  shipments  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  specified  Government-financed  pro- 
grams (mainly  PX.  480  and  small  amounts 
under  Mutual  Security /AID  programs) 
totaled  $28.5  billion  during  fiscal  1965 
through  September  1976.  This  amounted  to 
about  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  economic  aid. 
During  1970-75,  the  food  aid  share  of  U.S. 
economic  aid  declined  to  about  26  percent. 

There  have  been  many  changes  made  In 
the  P.L.  480  program  since  Its  Inception  In 
1964.  P.L.  480  was  created  In  1954  primarily 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  bypass  foreign 
exchange  shortages  of  foreign  nations  and 
to  dispose  of  U.S.  surpluses.  The  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  shifted  the  primary  em- 
phasis to  encouraging  agrlcxiltural  and  over- 
all economic  development  abroad,  combat- 
ing htmger  and  malnutrition,  promoting 
commercial  markets  for  U.S.  products  and 
supporting  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1975  amended  P.L.  480  and 
placed  additional  stress  on  the  contribution 
of  food  aid  to  economic  development  with 
particular  encouragement  for  local  food  pro- 
duction in  recipient  countries.  A  major  pro- 
vision to  this  end  is  the  authorization  that 
up  to  15  percent  of  the  total  value  of  Title  I, 
P.L.  480  agreements  can  be  "granted  back" 
to  recipient  countries  for  approved  projects 
for  agricultural  development,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  ^jopulatlon  planning.  Further  em- 
phasis was  given  to  the  poorest  countries  by 
the  requirement  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
all  Title  I  food  tonnage  be  made  available  to 
countries  with  annual  per  capita  QNP's  of 
$300  or  less. 

Agricultural  development  Is  a  complex, 
slow  process,  requiring  many  years  of  dlffl- 
cxilt  adjustments  before  satisfactory  produc- 
tion gains  can  occur.  During  the  develop- 
ment period,  many  countries  experience 
serloui  food  shortages  and  have  limited  for- 
eign exchange  reserves.  These  countries  need 
assistance  to  meet  shortfalls  In  production, 
reduce  extreme  Internal  price  fluctuations 
detrimental  to  growth  and  help  to  avoid  un- 
economic short-term  measures  to  meet  defi- 
cits. At  lestst  part  of  this  assistance  can  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  food  aid. 

We  have  made  several  proposals  for  Im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the  program  In 
meeting  its  objectives.  These  are  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Farm  Bill  that  Secretary  Berg- 
land  discussed  with  the  Congress  last  month. 
A  major  substantive  proposal  deals  with  the 
requirement  that  at  least  75  percent  of  Title 
I  commodities  be  allocated  to  countries  with 
a  per  capita  GNP  of  $300  or  less.  We  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
poverty  criterion  be  the  level  established  for 
the  World  Bank's  International  Development 
Association  (IDA)  credits. 

The  World  Bank  updates  Its  IDA  poverty 
criterion  periodically.  This  is  being  Increased 
from  a  per  capita  GNP  of  $375  to  $520  (in 
1975  U.S.  dollars)  to  account  for  Inflation 
between  1973  and  1976. 

Other  proposals  are  covered  In  the  answers 
to  your  questions  or  are  procedural  in  na- 
t\ire  and  I  will  not  repeat  them  here. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  specific  questions  you  sub- 
mitted to  me. 

1.  A  number  of  recently  published  studies 
have  projected  large  grain  import  needs  for 
less  developed  countries  by  1985 — grain  im- 
port on  the  order  of  76  to  86  million  metric 


tons  compared  with  approximately  34  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  1974.  Has  USDA  done 
any  studies  of  its  own  on  this  topic?  Does 
USDA  have  any  evaluation  of  the  implica- 
tions for  less  developed  country  income  and 
growth  of  these  potentially  large  grain  im- 
port needs?  What  should  the  purpose  of  the 
n.S.  Food  for  Peace  program  be  In  1986  in 
the  light  of  these  projections?  Should  we 
begin  thinking  about  revising  the  program  in 
any  substantial  ways? 

A  number  of  studies  have  appeared  re- 
cently on  the  world  food  situation,  and  more 
specifically  the  food  situation  in  the  less 
developed  countries  (LDC's) .  USDA  analyses 
have  appeared  in  several  regular  departmen- 
tal publications  Including  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Situation,  World  Economic  Condi- 
tions, etc.  A  special  USDA  report — The  World 
Food  Situation  and  Prospects  to  1985 — ap- 
peared in  1974;  two  subsequent  studies — 
Alternative  Futures  in  the  World  Grain- 
Oilseed-Livestock  Economies  and  an  updated 
World  Food  Situation— ene  scheduled  for 
publication  later  this  year. 

Despite  the  different  approaches  and  ob- 
jectives of  recent  studies,  there  appears  to 
be  a  general  Consensus  that  the  grain  im- 
port gap — i.e..  the  difference  between  total 
consumption  and  Indigenous  production — 
in  the  LDC's  is  likely  to  increase.  Actual 
estimates  of  the  LDC's  !986  grain  Import 
requirements  range  from  somewhat  above 
the  present  30  million  ton  level  to  around  100 
million  tons.  This  wide  range  in  estimates  of 
1986  grain  import  gaps  is  due  largely  to 
variations  in  rates  of  Income,  population  and 
productivity  growth.  USDA  assumptions  of 
2.7  percent  population,  3  percent  per  capita 
income,  and  2.7-3.0  percent  productivity 
growth  rates  Imply  a  likely  gap  of  50  to  70 
million  tons.  Measuring  the  size  of  the  LDC's 
Import  requirements,  however,  Is  not  equiva- 
lent to  measuring  LDC  food  aid  needs. 

The  implications  of  these  "grain  gap"  pro- 
jections for  economic  growth  in  the  LDC's, 
and  for  U.S.  food  aid  are  mixed.  While  much 
of  the  LDC's  projected  demand  growth  is 
tied  directly  to  population  Increases,  a  large 
part  of  increased  Import  demand  is  linked 
to  growth  in  Income.  This  income  Induced 
growth  in  import  demand  is  most  apparent 
in  the  higher  Income  co\mtries  of  North 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  parts  of  East 
Asia.  Up  to  %'s  of  the  LDC's  grain  imports 
cure  expected  to  be  concentrated  in  these  more 
affluent  countries  with  limited  agricultural 
capacities. 

The  increase  In  grain  imports  of  these 
countries  can  be  seen  as  a  measure  of  both 
population  growth  and  Increased  welfare. 
U.S.  food  aid  to  these  countries  could  best 
be  geared  to  meeting  development  goals.  Only 
on  occasions  of  marked  production  shortfall 
or  natural  catastrophe  would  famine  relief 
be  called  for. 

In  many  of  the  poorer  Asian  and  African 
developing  countries,  slower  rates  of  over- 
all economic  growth  limit  their  ability  to 
import  while  lagging  growth  In  food  pro- 
duction Increases  their  need  for  foreign  food. 
Sizeable  Imports  are  likely  to  be  limited  to 
years  of  significant  production  shortfall.  The 
cost  of  even  limited  commercial  purchases, 
however,  are  likely  to  slow  economic  growth 
considerably.  Given  the  size  of  the  calorie 
gap  In  most  of  these  poorest  countries  and 
their  large  populations,  U.S.  food  aid  to  this 
second  group  of  countries  could  best  be 
used  to  meet  hunger  and  malnutrition  needs 
arising  from  production  shortfalls  or  nat- 
ural catastrophes  and  secondarily  to  pro- 
mote overall  development.  A  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  improving  nutrition  would  require 
development  assistance  aimed  at  speeding 
up  growth  in  indigeneous  agricultural  and 
non-agrlcultiiral  production. 

The  implications  for  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
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P.L.  480  programs  depend  on  broswler  na- 
tional and  international  grain  reserve  ques- 
tions, and  on  the  degree  of  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Improve  diets  In  the  developing 
countries.  Adequate  national  or  International 
stocks  could  minimize  both  the  cost  and  the 
size  of  future  U.S.  food  aid  shipments.  A 
U.S.  goal  of  significantly  improving  nutri- 
tional levels  In  the  developing  countries, 
would  expand  the  size  of  U.S.  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram sharply.  Effective  use  of  food  aid  as  a 
development  tool  would  also  be  likely  to  ex- 
pand the  size  of  the  U.S.  program. 

2.  In  using  food  aid  In  the  future  for  eco- 
nomic development  purposes,  where  should 
our  program  emphasis  be — ^In  expanding  the 
Title  n  nutrition  intervention  purposes  and 
food  for  work  activities;  or  can  we  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  economic  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries  by  expand- 
ing the  larger  Title  I  program  of  govern- 
ment to  government  transfers?  What  changes 
could  be  usefxUly  made  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Title  I  program  or  ip  the  PI.  480 
legislation  generally  to  Improve  further  its 
effectiveness  as  a  development  tool? 

Title  I  may  be  superior  to  Title  II  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  overall  economic  development. 
Title  n  may  be  superior  in  terms  of  its  ef- 
fect on  overall  social  developments.  The 
benefits  from  Title  I  sales  come  from  Its  Im- 
mediate impact  on  the  recipient  country's 
budget.  The  local  currencies  generated  by 
the  sale  of  P.L.  480  commodities  enable  the 
recipient  government  to  expend  more  re- 
sources in  a  non-inflationary  manner  on  var- 
ious development  projects.  Each  Title  I  sales 
agreement  details  the  "self-help"  projects 
which  should  be  promoted  by  the  recipient 
government.  Other  benefits  from  Title  I 
sales  Include  the  diversion  of  vital  foreign 
exchange  to  imports  of  other  essential  goods, 
since  the  agricultural  conmioditles  received 
under  PX.  480  can  be  repaid  over  a  20-40  year 
period.  Stockbulldlng  and  the  addition  of 
PX.  480  agricultural  commodities  to  supple- 
ment domestic  supplies  on  the  market  also 
reduce  inflationary  pressure  and  help  keep 
consumer  prices  lower  or  more  stable. 

The  effectiveness  of  Title  I  could  be  im- 
proved by  multi-year  programming,  giving 
the  "self-help"  projects  a  stronger  role,  al- 
lowing more  administrative  flexibility  to  tar- 
get food  aid  to  where  It  is  most  needed,  using 
the  new  "grantback"  orovlslon  of  forgiving 
a  part  of  the  repayment  obligation  to  re- 
cipients that  use  the  generated  currencies 
for  approved  development  projects,  and  co- 
ordinating P.L.  480  activities  with  overall 
U.S.  development  assistance. 

Title  II  can  play  an  Important  role  in 
helping  to  develop  countries  by  improving 
the  well-being  of  the  most  vulnerable 
groups.  Title  II  is  considered  to  have  the 
greatest  potential  in  Improving  the  diets 
and  health  of  preschool  children  (most  crit- 
ical years  of  a  child's  development  are 
before  five)  and  expectant  mothers  and 
supporting  self-help  development  and  com- 
munity projects  in  rural  areas  (development 
of  roads,  schools,  housing,  health  centers, 
flood  control,  irrigation,  reforestation,  etc.). 
Title  II  donations  accounted  for  about  22 
percent  of  all  PX.  480  exports  through  flscal 
year  1976. 

It  is  likely  that  Title  n  programs  could 
be  increased  In  various  areas.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  proposing  that  the  annual  maxi- 
mum allocation  for  Title  II  be  Increased 
from  $600  million  to  $750  million.  This  level 
would  be  adequate.  In  our  opinion,  to  meet 
requirements  up  to  1.5  million  metric  tons, 
particularly  with  the  authority  to  carry  over 
the  prior  year's  unused  funds.  However,  due 
to  difficulties  of  distributing  much  larger 
amounts  of  donations,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Title  II  could  be  increased  anywhere  near 
the  extent  of  Title  I  without  significant  im- 
provements in  administrative  procedvires 
and  distribution  facilities  in  recipient  coun- 


tries. Thus,  primary  emphasis  may  still  have 
to  be  placed  on  Title  I,  but  the  degree  of 
priority  given  to  the  two  types  of  programs 
could  vary  from  place  to  place. 

3.  How  much  of  a  problem  is  the  price 
and  agricultural  production  depressing  im- 
pact of  Title  I  commodities  in  major  re- 
cipients? What  can  be  done  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  this  problem? 

Since  the  mid-1960's,  there  have  been 
few  studies  on  the  Impact  of  PX.  480  on 
agricultural  production  and  prices  in  recip- 
ient countries.  In  some  cases,  food  aid  along 
with  economic,  political  and  social  pressures 
within  developing  countries  may  have 
caiised  some  disincentive  effects  on  agricul- 
ture and  goveriunent  postponement  of 
measures  to  promote  development.  However, 
generally  measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  recipient  governments  to 
mitigate  any  disincentive  effects  of  food  aid. 
Also,  Internal  factors  such  as  price  and 
credit  policies  have  generally  been  far  more 
powerful  in  infiuenclng  developing  coun- 
tries' programs  than  the  availability  of  food 
aid. 

Most  recipient  governments  have  main- 
tained strict  controls  over  food  grain  im- 
ports and  the  internal  distribution  and 
pricing  of  Imported  and  domestically-pro- 
duced grains.  For  example,  some  govern- 
ments sold  lower-priced  grain  imports  at  the 
higher  level  of  domestic  prices  and  used  the 
markups  to  help  defray  marketing  and  other 
agricultural  costs.  Other  governments  that 
subsidized  Imported  grains  to  low-income 
consumers  may  have  had  little  direct  effect 
on  producer  prices.  Before  food  aid  began, 
It  was  the  policy  of  many  governments  to 
restrain  consvuner  price  increases.  Thus 
without  P.L.  480,  government  price  and  mar- 
keting controls  might  have  intensified  to 
prevent  severe  price  Increases.  Food  aid  in 
most  cases  can  be  distributed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  a  disincentive  effect  on  domestic 
agriculture.  Also  the  positive  Income  and 
development  effects  would  probably  In- 
crease the  demand  for  food  in  the  longer- 
run. 

Several  amendments  to  P.L.  480  encourage 
countries  to  promote  their  own  agriculture 
and  reduce  population  growth  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  Title  I  commodities.  Some 
major  self-help  measures  specified  in  the  law 
are  improvement  of  storage  and  distribution 
facilities,  development  of  small  family  agri- 
culture and  increasing  food  supplies  to  the 
poor.  The  1975  law  also  encourages  countries 
to  use  local  currency  proceeds  for  programs 
of  rural  development,  nutrition,  population 
planning  and  farmer-to-farmer  activities. 
Generally,  the  United  States  has  programmed 
Title  I  commodities  to  meet  a  country's  needs 
after  Its  domestic  shortages  have  been  esti- 
mated, thus  reducing  disincentive  effects. 

Since  the  world  food  crisis  in  the  early 
seventies  many  countries  have  given  greater 
priority  to  agricultural  development.  As  long 
as  recipients  and  the  United  States  continue 
to  emphasize  that  major  efforts  to  promote 
development  must  come  from  within  the 
developing  countries  themselves,  and  food  aid 
is  carefully  programmed,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  disincentive  effects. 

4.  How  can  we  avoid  wastage  of  food  aid 
even  disruption  of  recipient  country  prices, 
trade  and  production  when  food  aid  is  used 
to  dispose  of  U.S.  agrlcultviral  surpluses? 

To  minimize  wastage,  the  quantity  and 
timing  of  food  aid  shipments  must  refiect 
need  and  handling  capacity  within  the  re- 
cipient country.  To  help  ansv/er  the  key 
questions  of  how  much  and  when,  an  ac- 
curate assessment  of  the  recipient  country's 
food  situation  should  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  specific  need  for  concessional  food  aid. 
Including  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
handle  food  imports.  This  should  be  done 
with  a  minimum  of  political  Influences  either 


from  within  the  United  States  from  pressure 
groups  or  from  the  recipient  country  govern- 
ment eager  for  the  revenues  that  result  from 
the  sale  of  concessional  food  Imports.  The 
assessment  should  consider  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  each  individual  country  In- 
cluding contingency  plans  for  emergency 
needs  and  reduced  levels  of  production. 

Limited  storage  and  management  capabil- 
ities, the  difficulty  of  quick  movement  of  food 
stocks,  and  the  unstable  nature  of  the  food 
supply  are  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
countries  that  receive  food  aid.  To  overcome 
these  problems  sis  they  relate  to  the  supply 
of  food  aid  imports  requires  a  Judicious 
scheduling  of  all  arrivals.  Considerable  time 
is  required  for  delivery  of  a  P.L.  480  food 
shipment.  After  an  agreement  is  negotiated 
and  a  purchase  order  Issued,  six  to  eight 
months  may  pass  before  food  arrives  at  the 
local  market  where  it  Is  needed.  If  the  U.S. 
is  to  make  its  food  aid  programs  more  respon- 
sive and  timely,  we  need  to  make  continuing 
efforts  to  shorten  the  time  involved.  The 
coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  donor 
countries  with  the  appropriate  agencies  in 
the  recipient  country  government  Is  essen- 
tial. Overall  coordination  of  a  country's  food 
program  and  food  aid  might  be  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  coordinating  agen- 
cy within  the  government  of  the  recipient 
country. 

Within  the  recipient  country,  storage  and 
handling  facilities  should  be  Improved  to 
provide  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the  re- 
quirements of  government  food  distribution 
programs  such  as  ration,  procurement,  pric- 
ing policies,  and  emergency  reserves.  Stock 
management  training  is  necessary  for  per- 
sonnel to  properly  handle  food  stocks  and 
distribution  programs.  Pest  control,  bulk 
handling,  inventory  control,  and  equipment 
maintenance  would  be  topics  of  importance. 
The  physical  Improvemets  can  be  accom- 
plished by  building  new  storage  facilities 
and/or  rehabilitating  old  facilities.  U.S.  AID 
technical  assistance  could  be  directed  to- 
ward the  above  programs.  Revenues  from  the 
sale  of  P.L.  480  concessional  food  could  be 
allocated  to  finance  these  efforts  to  decrease 
wastage.  Additionally  needed  stock  protec- 
tion chemicals  and  equipment  could  be  pro- 
grammed at  the  appropriate  levels  for  each 
PX.  480  agreement.  This  would  guarantee 
the  adequacy  of  pest  control  supplies  when 
and  where  they  are  needed. 

To  reduce  waste,  the  quantity  programmed 
for  PX.  480  should  reflect  a  scheduling  of 
arrivals  to  meet  the  recipient  country  need, 
handling  capacity,  proposed  aid  levels  from 
the  other  donor  countries,  and  commercial 
Imports.  Each  P.L.  480  agreement  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  allow  quantity  and 
timing  adjustments  should  they  become  nec- 
essary due  to  stock  biiildup,  production 
shortfalls,  or  emergency  conditions  within 
the  recipient  country. 

5.  After  nearly  20  years  of  providing  an 
average  of  nearly  13  million  tons  of  food 
aid  annually,  in  1973  and  1974,  the  U.S.  cut 
its  food  aid  program  sharply  due  largely  to 
food  shortages  and  high  food  prices.  These 
cuts  came  precisely  when  less  developed 
countries  needed  the  food  aid  the  most.  Is 
there  any  way  we  can  avoid  In  the  futiu-e 
having  to  cut  back  food  aid  when  recipient 
cotm tries  need  It  most? 

The  1974  World  Pood  Conference  recom- 
mended that  donors  adopt  the  concept  of 
"forward  planning"  or  multlannual  commit- 
ments of  grain  aid.  As  of  February  1977,  Can- 
ada was  the  only  major  food  aid  donor  to 
formally  make  mvUtlannual  commitments  of 
bilateral  grain  aid. 

Advantages  to  multlyear  aUocatlons  of  aid 
are  that  It  could  provide  greater  continuity 
In  the  flow  of  aid  to  countries  whose  needs 
are  fairly  regular  and  avoid  the  disrupting 
effects  of  wide  fluctuations  In  grain  prices. 
A   disadvantage   could   be   that   foreseeable 
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changes  in  donor  supply  and 
would  make  It  difficult  to  meit 
advance    aid    commitment, 
could  be  alleviated  by  creation 
tlonal    coordinated   system   of 
serve  stocks.  We  will  continue 
with  other  nations  to  establlsl 
an  International  food  security 
whUe,  we  have  recommended 
with   a  food  grain  reserve 
United  States.  The  Departmen ; 
ing  closely  at  Senator  Humph 
for  a  small  government  owned 
sure  meeting  food  aid  comml 

Assurance  of  adequate  food 
over  a  long  period  will  require 
food  aid  donors  work  more 
nating  their  food  aid  program  i 
responsibilities  for  providing 

Making  global  assessments 
of  food  production  and  needs, 
nually  by  the  1976  amendments 
should  also  help  in  planning 
quate  supplies  of  aid 
qulrement  In  1976  legislation 
tonnage  level  for  Title  II 
other  attempt  to  solve  this 
the  1.3  million  ton  minimum 
part  of  U.S.  total  food  aid 

However,  at  present  the  USIlA 
to  meet  the  "availability  crlterl  i 
gramlng  for  food  aid  shipmeni  s 
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where  production  in  the 
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food  aid  has  a  unique  place  in 
program  to  accelerate  economl|; 
Pi.  480  program  is  more  than 
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transfer  on  easy  terms.  Tt  is  also  a  transfer 
of  resources,  in  that  the  agricultiural  com- 
modities sent  out  under  P.L.  480  can  be  sold 
by  the  recipient  government  and  the  local 
ciurencles  generated  then  used  for  economic 
development  projects.  As  the  economies  of 
the  recipient  countries  develop  they  out- 
grow the  reliance  on  food  aid. 


Statement  by  Kathleen  S.  BmERMANN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to- 
day to  discuss  U.S.  food  aid  and  its  relation- 
ship to  economic  development. 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  U.S.  food  aid 
under  Public  Law  480  began  in  1954.  Title 
I  of  the  Act  authorizes  sales  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  on  long  term  concessional 
loan  terms  to  friendly  countries.  Title  II 
authorizes  donations  of  food  for  disaster  re- 
lief and  for  other  feeding  activities  such  as 
maternal  child  welfare,  food-for-work  and 
school  lunch. 

Since  1974,  the  United  States  has  provided 
each  year  between  50  and  60  percent  of  the 
annual  goal  of  10  million  tons  of  food  set  by 
the  World  Food  Conference.  For  FY  1977  the 
level  of  U.S.  food  aid  will  be  about  6  million 
tons  and  for  FY  1978  we  are  projecting  6.3 
million  tons.  Of  this  amount,  approximately 
75  percent  will  be  under  Title  I  and  the 
balance  under  Title  II. 

Although  P.L.  480  is  a  multi-purpose  stat- 
ute that  Includes  trade  expansion,  develop- 
ment of  markets  and  other  foreign  policy 
concerns  among  its  objectives,  the  program 
has  provided  strong  support  to  U.S.  economic 
development  objectives. 

First,  a  strong  link  to  economic  develop- 
ment is  the  improved  nutrition  which  both 
the  Title  I  and  II  programs  provide.  Ironi- 
cally, this  factor  is  often  overlooked,  as  food 
aid  and  nutrition  activities  are  more  often 
associated  with  humanitarian  rather  than 
development  objectives.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  an  adequate  level  of  nutrition  Is  essen- 
tial to  development.  Conversely,  malnutrition 
increases  susceptibility  to  debilitating  dis- 
ease and  serious  malnutrition  has  direct  de- 
bilitating consequences,  especially  for  the 
young.  Both  effects  have  negative  conse- 
quences for  development. 

Second,  food  sales  under  Title  I  provide 
resource  transfers  which  enable  scarce  for- 
eign exchange  holdings  to  be  channeled  into 
development  efforts. 

Third,  Title  I  assistance  provides  a  back- 
up resource  which  can  encourage  developing 
countries  to  undertake  new  policies  aimed 
at  increasing  food  production  which  might 
otherwise  be  risky  without  an  assured  sup- 
ply of  food. 

Fourth,  proceeds  generated  from  the  sale 
of  Title  I  commodities  may  be  used  by  de- 
veloping nations  to  finance  programs  of 
agricultural  production,  rural  development, 
nutritional  improvement  and  population 
planning. 

Finally,  under  the  donation  program  (Title 
II)  food  provided  as  part  payment  of  wages 
in  public  works  programs  helps  construct 
and  expand  infrastructural  facilities  such  as 
rural  roads,  wells,  irrigation,  etc.  that  are 
a  vital  part  of  programs  designed  to  increase 
agricultural  production. 

On  balance  over  the  years  P.L.  480  pro- 
grams have  had  a  strong  positive  impact  on 
development.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  there  are  no  aspects  of  the  PX.  480  pro- 
gram which  conflict  with  or  hinder  the  real- 
ization of  development  goals.  For  example: 

U.S.  crop  cycles  and/or  commodity  avail- 
abilities do  not  always  mesh  well  with  the 
import  needs  of  developing  countries. 

Uncertainties  as  to  supply  availability  can 
limit  the  integration  of  P.L.  480  programs 
with  other  development  efforts. 

Effective  use  of  local  currencies  requires  a 
degree  of  involvement  by  the  U.S.  in  budgets 
and  expenditures  that  may  be  regarded  by 


some  countries  as  unwarranted  Interference 
in  internal  affairs. 

Large  long-term  food  aid  may  create  de- 
pendence and  foster  disincentives  to  local 
agricultural  production  efforts. 

These  are  factors  which  can  but  do  not 
have  to  inhibit  development. 

Developing  governments'  policies  regarding 
food  imports,  pricing  incentives,  agricultural 
production,  etc.  are  fundamental  to  the  ef- 
fective use  of  P.L.  480  programs  as  a  positive 
development  tool.  In  the  cases  of  Japan, 
Taiwan  and  Korea  large  scale  imports  of  Pi. 
480  commodities  were  complementary  to  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  increasing  agrlcultvu'al  pro- 
ductivity. The  record  In  Pakistan  and  India 
has  been  mixed  but  by  no  means  negative. 
Although  in  many  instances  the  United 
States  has  limited  ability  to  influence  other 
governments'  policies  in  the  area  of  food  pro- 
duction, we  must  make  every  effort  to  Insure 
that  food  aid  programs  work  In  tandem  with 
our  dollar  assistance  activities  and  with  the 
development  efforts  of  recipients  themselves. 

Looking  to  the  future.  In  our  Judgment,  a 
continued  food  aid  program  will  be  essential. 
While  estimates  vary  somewhat  depending 
upon  such  assumptions  as  population 
growth,  levels  of  inputs,  etc.  most  experts 
agree  that  the  grain  deficits  in  LDC's  will 
grow  significantly,  perhaps  as  much  as  three 
or  four  fold  by  1985,  unless  appropriate  food 
production  and  population  measures  are 
taken.  The  ultimate  solution  to  this  problem 
will  be  to  increase  food  production  in  the 
LDC's.  Pood  aid  will  be  crucial  as  part  of  a 
development  strategy  which  seeks  a  better 
balance  between  food  production  and  popu- 
lation growth.  In  this  context  food  aid  would 
initially  help  bridge  the  food  gap  and  over 
the  long  term  will  help  provide  a  degree  of 
certainty  in  food  supply  which  is  essential 
to  a  strategy  of  development. 

While  the  need  for  a  continued  food  aid 
program  is  clear,  the  development  Impact  of 
the  program  can  be  further  strengthened. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  President  has 
directed  that  a  study  be  undertaken  within 
the  Executive  Branch  to  determine  ways  in 
which  the  development  link  can  be  improved. 

Some  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
recent  past: 

Interagency  approval  of  a  new  system  de- 
signed to  Integrate  Title  I  programs  with 
other  development  assistance  was  obtained. 

A  new  program  concept  was  devised  where- 
by a  "core"  quantity  of  commodities  would 
be  offered  to  countries  on  a  priority  basis 
when  a  significant  link  could  be  demon- 
strated between  food  aid  and  development 
objectives. 

Instructions  were  sent  to  the  field  on  the 
use  of  the  "loan  forgiveness"  authority  con- 
tained in  Section  106(b)  (2)  of  Pi.  480.  This 
provision  permits  the  reduction  of  dollar  in- 
debtedness under  P.L.  480  Title  I  in  the 
equivalent  amount  of  local  currency  that  is 
effectively  "used"  in  support  of  agricultural 
development,  rural  development,  nutritional 
activities  or  family  planning. 

A.I.D.  revised  its  policies  on  the  use  of  local 
currency  generations  under  Title  I  in  order 
to  permit  where  appropriate  a  more  collab- 
orative style  of  programming  the  use  of  the 
currencies. 

Based  on  the  minimum  tonnage  estab- 
lished for  Title  n  a  longer  range  planning 
effort  with  U.S.  voluntary  organizations  and 
recipient  governments  has  been  permitted 
We  are  also  attempting  to  Integrate  Title  n 
activities  more  closely  with  ongoing  A.I.D. 
projects — ^particularly  those  which  relate  to 
nutrition,  population  and  agricultural 
development. 

In  the  near  future  we  will  be  looking  at 
such  questions  as: 

How  the  Pi.  480  program  can  be  more  ef- 
fectively linked  to  AJ.D.  efforts  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  small  farmer  and  landless 
laborer. 
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How  the  nutritional  impact  of  both  Title  I 
and  Title  II  can  be  Improved. 

Whether  the  Food  for  Peace  program  can 
be  targeted  to  reach  poor  people  not  now 
covered  by  either  Title  I  or  Title  n. 

What  the  relative  size  and  concentration 
of  Title  I  and  Title  n  programs  should  be. 

How  P.L.  480  programs  can  relate  to  the 
development  of  a  worldwide  grain  reserve 
system. 

The  terms  under  v/hich  Title  I  food  assist- 
ance is  provided. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  has  made  a  strong  contribu- 
tion to  development  in  the  past  and  with 
strengthening  can  make  even  a  greater  con- 
tribution In  the  future. 


THE  ROLE  OF  INSULATION  IN  OUR 
OVERALL  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
American  people  finally  begin  to  con- 
front the  reality  of  our  energy  situation, 
it  is  clear  that  each  and  every  person  is 
going  to  have  to  make  sacrifices;  that 
everyone  will  have  to  reevaluate  his  or 
her  lifestyle,  and  that,  where  necessary, 
higher  energy  costs  will  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted. But  there  is  one  area  where  it 
has  been  consistently  shown  that  great 
amounts  of  energy  can  be  saved  at  a 
minimal  cost:  That  is  in  the  appropri- 
ate use  of  insulation. 

"Retrofitting"  homes  and  commercial 
properties  holds  the  promise  of  being 
one  of  our  most  effective  conservation 
tools.  Moreover,  the  necessary  technol- 
ogy already  is  available,  on  line,  and 
in  operation.  Millions  of  dollars  in  excess 
energy  consumption  can  be  saved 
through  this  relatively  simple  and  com- 
paratively cheap  method  of  conserva- 
tion. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  expected  demand 
In  this  area  is  the  Insulation  Contractors 
Association  of  California.  They  have  rec- 
ognized the  key  role  that  industry  rep- 
resentatives can  play  in  educating  the 
public  about  the  needs  of  insulation  and 
about  potential  pitfalls.  They  have  high- 
lighted the  need  for  qualified  installers 
to  insure  safe  installation  in  conformity 
with  various  State  and  local  codes.  They 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  those 
in  Government  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased production  of  basic  insulation 
materials.  And,  to  their  credit,  they  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  standards  for 
products  to  provide  maximum  consumer 
protection. 

This  group  has  made  important  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  energy  staff  which 
I  think  warrant  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  recommendations  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recommendations  bt  the  Insulation  Con- 
tractors Association  With  Regard  to  a 
Proposed  National  Retrofit  Program 

1.  That  current  creative  and  effective  mar- 
keting programs  by  utilities  and  manufac- 
turers be  encouraged  and  continued  because 
of  their  obvious  success  in  moving  the  public 
voluntarily  to  relnsulate  their  homes. 

2.  That  rigid  standards  be  established  for 
insulation  products   manufactured,  sold  or 


otherwise  distributed  in  order  to  provide 
maximum  consumer  protection.  This  would 
help  to  remove  from  the  marketplace  both 
contractors  and  manufacturers  who  do  not 
meet  appropriate  requirements. 

3.  That  high  priority  for  energy  be  given  to 
those  manufacturers  who  are  either  expand- 
ing present  facilities  or  building  new  facili- 
ties to  manufactiire  products  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  the  projected  program. 

4.  That  the  Federal  Government  provide  its 
good  offices  for  guidance  and  counsel  in  work- 
ing with  the  combined  Insulation  industry 
to  develop  incentives  that  will  be  equitable 
for  all  consumers. 

5.  That  the  Federal  Government  turn  its 
focus  to  assisting  the  Industry  in  developing 
enforceable  codes  of  performance  standards 
to  provide  maximum  consumer  protection. 

6.  That  the  Federal  Government,  utilities, 
contractors  and  manufacturers  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  Insure  that  those  in  lesser  economic 
situations  are  adequately  served. 

7.  That  all  parties  to  this  Important  effort 
cooperate  to  develop  effective  Job-training 
programs  to  provide  skilled  personnel  in  an 
orderly  fashion  related  to  annual  growth. 

8.  That  a  key  ingredient  of  this  massive 
undertaking  be  the  Immediate  establishment 
of  an  emergency  task  force  made  up  of  all 
elements  of  the  Insulation  industry  to  recom- 
mend such  actions  as  would  Implement  the 
above  proposals.  This  task  force  should  be 
charged  with  a  specific  mandate  and  a  spe- 
cific deadline  for  presentation  of  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Recently,  Joseph  J. 
Honick,  executive  director  of  the  Insula- 
tion Contractors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, testified  before  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  His  re- 
marks, I  think,  demonstrate  the  degree 
to  which  this  group  has  been  leading  a 
major  effort  to  assist  the  American  peo- 
ple in  coping  with  the  growing  energy 
dilemma.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Prepared  Testimony  of  Joseph  J.  Honick 

I  am  Joseph  J.  Honick,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Insulation  Contractors  Association, 
an  organization  representing  contractors 
throughout  the  State  of  California,  with 
offices  at  15910  Ventura  Boulevard,  Encino, 
California.  With  me  is  Mr.  Anthony  Di 
Angelo,  of  Redwood  City,  President  of  the 
Association's  Northern  California  Chapter 
and  a  Director  of  the  State  Association. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Commission, 
our  Association  became  a  State  entity  in  the 
summer  of  1976  and  was  formally  incor- 
porated in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  It  is, 
however,  the  amalgamation  of  representa- 
tive chapters  in  Northern  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia of  much  longer  standing.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  also  that  other  chapters 
have  been  organized  in  the  San  Diego  area 
and  now  in  the  Presno-Bakersfield  area. 

According  to  the  best  Information  avail- 
able to  us,  our  members  perform  in  excess 
of  80%  of  the  residential  insulation  con- 
tracting business  for  both  new  construction 
and  retrofit  in  the  State. 

The  goals  of  the  Association  include  both 
the  advancement  of  our  Industry  and  the 
development  of  programs  that  will  insure  the 
consumer  of  quality  performance  standards 
and  ethical  sales  methods. 

We  are  here  today  as  a  very  .nterested 
party  to  comment  in  constructive  fashion 
with  regard  to  the  Commission's  Ord^r 
#86983,  amending  Case  #10032,  which  pro- 
posed specific  alternative  approaches  by 
utilities  to  relnsulate  all  appropriate  resi- 
dential units  in  the  State. 


We  wish  to  compliment  the  Commission 
for  its  determined  efforts  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum energy  conservation.  By  the  time,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  document  the  critical 
situation  that  has  led  to  this  Juncture.  It 
Is,  however,  vital  that  whatever  approach  is 
taken  be  measured  against  the  total  impact 
it  may  have  in  the  longer  run. 

Before  moving  to  specifics  regarding  the 
proposals  before  you,  we  would  like  to  com- 
ment that  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to 
voluntary  massive  residential  retrofit  has 
been  the  overly-publicized  suggestions  that 
someone  will  do  the  Job  for  free  or  through 
some  other  subsidized  means.  Not  only  has 
this  pervasive  publicity  tended  to  distort 
an  orderly  free  market  accommodation  of 
public  need,  but  it  has  in  many  areas  slowed 
down  what  had  been  accomplishing  the 
Commission's  .  .  .  and  indeed  the  generally 
expressed  goal:  rapid  and  certain  energy 
conservation  through  simple  and  cost-effec- 
tive means. 

In  consumer  newsletters,  for  example, 
grandiose  statements  have  been  printed  like 
this  one  from  the  Moneyletter  of  March  1977. 
datelined  Washington,  D.C.: 

"KInock,  knock:  It's  your  gas  company 
come  to  insulate  your  house,  free."  "It 
sotmds  far-fetched,  but  if  yours  Is  one  of  the 
34  million  U.S.  houses  heated  with  gas,  your 
utility  may  offer  ....  to  not  only  Insulate 
your  house,  but  also  to  Install  an  automatic 
thermostat  and  Improve  your  furnace  effi- 
ciency— at  no  direct  cost  to  you.     .     .     ." 

The  article  concludes  by  noting  that  the 
stumbling  block  may  be  the  guy  down  the 
street  who's  Just  Insulated  his  house  and 
can't  understand  why  he  should  pay  for  his 
neighbor's.  The  sensitive  retort  from  the 
plan's  proposer.  Dr.  William  G.  Rosenberg,  Is 
that  "the  guy  should  realize  that  it's  cheaper 
for  him  to  buy  the  gas  his  neighbor  saves, 
at  the  current  price,  than  for  his  gas  com- 
pany to  have  to  buy  costlier  gas  from 
Algeria." 

Moneyletter  Is  only  one  example  of  many 
such  publications  and  their  Impact  is  multi- 
plied because  the  sensationalism  of  their 
statements  Is  wonderful  filler  and  feature 
material  for  radio,  television  and  the  general 
press  who  communicate  dally  to  a  public 
grown  confused  by  what  Is  and  what  Is  not 
valid  in  the  energy  crisis  dialogue. 

Because  of  such  publicity,  the  Commission 
was  requested  by  the  staff  on  March  7,  1977, 
to  Issue  an  order  that  would  Inform  con- 
sumers who  reinsulated  as  of  February  15, 
1977,  that  they  would  share  in  any  ultimate 
incentives,  bonuses  or  other  benefits  de- 
veloped at  some  future  time.  Reason:  so 
many  consumers  had  begun  to  postpone  vol- 
untary reinsulatlon  because  they  had  read 
or  heard  of  some  potential  benefit  that  had 
only  obliquely  promised  and  based  on  only 
the  most  subjunctive  statements. 

This  would  seem  to  set  the  scene  for  our 
presentation  today. 

The  nroposals  before  us  today  would  have 
the  utUitles  either  absorb  all  of  the  costs  of 
a  massive  retrofit  program,  or  absorb  a  sig- 
nificant portion  with  the  customer  paying 
the  balance  as  a  surcharge  for  service. 

We  oppose  both  of  these  measures  and  will 
try  to  present  what  we  believe  to  be  a  con- 
structive alternative. 

The  first  approach — that  a  utility  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  the  program  flies  in  the 
face  of  a  free  market  which  already  is  doing 
much  to  meet  the  requirements  called  for 
by  the  Commission.  Such  an  approach  can 
only  be  inequitable  because  of  the  financial 
demands  on  the  entire  rate  base.  It  wotild 
penalize  the  foresighted  and  reward  the  pro- 
crastlnator.  It  would  penalize  the  family 
that  bought  a  new  home  already  insulated 
under  new  prescriptive  standards.  It  would 
certainly   burden   those   of  lesser  economic 
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As  to  the  utility  absorbing 
portion  and  the  customer 
ance  as  a  surcharge,  we  are 
ed  with  a  reasonable  facsimile 
proposal  with  only  a  variation 

Beyond     this,    the    expressed 
achieve   substantially   complete 
of  all  residential  units  within  a 
year  period  would  appear  to  b< 
In  light  of  current  supply 

Heavy  demand  for  product 
residential  construction  standards 
abate.  Thus,  requiring  that  the 
completed  within  a  five  to  seve 
frame  may  well  exswerbate  the 
uation  and  force  prices  upward 
facturers.    utilities,    contractors 
mately  consumers  that  could  be 

Yet,  there  Is  a  very  positive 
looked  in  the  total  dialogue  of 
servation  in  California.  The  fact 
a  substantial   degree,   the  Industry 
eluding   manufacturers,    utilitiep 
tractors   . . .  already  has   been 
goals  desired  by  the  Commission 
deed   most    public   bodies   who 
the  effectiveness  of  Insulation. 

While  it  Is  certainly  difficult 
any  one  set  of  statistics,  we  d( 
legitimate  measure  of  what  is 
and  could   logically  develop 
several    years,    without 
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try  and  the  marketplace. 

For  example,  figures  reported 
clflc  Gas  &  Electric   Company 
Indicate   that  about  58,000   ow»er 
residences  were  Insulated  durln  ; 
000  in  1976,  and  It  is  anticipated 
150.000  will  be  retrofitted  in 
we  probably  cannot  extend  that 
gression  Indefinitely,  we  can 
pect  that  the  momentum  will 
so  that,  over  seven  years.  It  woul  i 
to  retrofit  at  least  600,000  units 
PO&E  service  area. 

In  the  Southern  California 
service  area.  It  is  our  understanc^ln 
utility  projects  90,000  units  will 
In  1977,  a  substantial  Increase 
vlous  year.  Assuming  even  a 
nual  growth  rate,  this  could  privide 
for  about  1.1  million  units  over 
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What,  then,  must  we  all  do 
sure  that  the  goals  are  met  wl 
mum  Impact  on  the  free  market 

Respectlully,  we  suggest  the 
your  consideration: 
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keting  programs  by  utilities  a 
turers  be  encouraged  and  continued 
of  their  obvious  success  in 
He  vohmtarlly  to  relnsulate 

2.  That  the  Commission   pro- 
offices  for  guidance  and  '^ounse 
with   the   combined   insulation 
develop  incentives  that  will  be 
all  consumers. 
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developing  enforceable  codes  of  perform- 
ance standards  to  provide  maximimi  con- 
sumer protection. 

4.  That  the  Commission,  utilities,  con- 
tractors and  manufacturers  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  those  In  lesser  economic 
situations  are  adequately  served. 

6.  That  all  parties  to  this  Important  effort 
cooperate  to  develop  effective  Job-training 
programs  to  provide  skilled  personnel  In  an 
orderly  fashion  related  to  annual  growth. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  an  Informal 
survey  of  members  of  the  Insulation  Con- 
tractors Association  Indicates  an  already 
present  capability  for  substantial  expan- 
sion based  on  product  availability  and  pro- 
viding a  stable  and  orderly  approach  is  taken 
in  this  great  endeavor.  As  key  participants  In 
overall  energy  conservation,  and  as  the  final 
focal  point  in  the  Insulation  process,  the 
members  of  ICA  are  ready  to  do  their  parts. 
We  all  have  a  tremendoiis  opportunity  to 
carry  out  a  positive  program.  We  also  have 
an  exacting  responsibility  to  avoid  distortion 
of  something  that  Is  already  working  effec- 
tively. 

There  is  little  question  that  what  the  State 
of  California  does  will  set  the  pattern  for 
much  of  the  Nation.  We  therefore  urge  the 
Commission  not  to  adopt  the  proposals  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  to  Case  No.  10032 
and  to  lend  its  substantial  wisdom,  creden- 
tials and  counsel  to  each  segment  of  the 
insulation  Industry  to  Improve  the  present 
system  and  provide  such  Incentives  that 
will  be  clearly  and  broadly  equitable  to  all 
consumers. 

In  this  way  only  will  we  be  able  to  look 
back  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  and 
see  not  just  a  successful  effort,  but  one  that 
will  have  laid  the  foundation  for  public  con- 
fidence In  all  such  programs  Intended  to  pre- 
serve our  precious  national  energy  resources. 


WHY  ATTACK  ON  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCIES? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ernest 
I.  Harrison,  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  has 
contacted  me  to  express  his  concern  that 
serious  damage  may  be  done  to  the  in- 
telligence agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  attacks  on  those  agencies  con- 
tinue unabated.  Mr.  Harrison  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  editor  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Birmingham  News  which 
sets  forth  in  greater  detail  his  views  on 
this  subject.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Voice  of  the  People — Why  Attack  on  In- 
telugence  agencies? 

I  hope  this  article  can  be  printed  as  It  rep- 
resents about  thlrty-flve  years  of  careful 
thought,  twenty-five  of  which  were  spent 
working  for  our  nation's  intelligence  com- 
munity In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  question  raised  here  for  yovir  analysis 
is  whether  the  Washington  Post  is  in  effect, 
an  arm  of  the  Soviet  Union's  propaganda 
machine  or  simply  the  mechanism  of  a  group 
of  irresponsible  liberals. 

We  cannot  state  that  they  are  in  the  pay 
of  our  enemies  or  that  the  USSR  has  control 
of  the  publisher  or  Influence  over  the  edi- 
torial stJifr.  We  can  state,  however,  that  the 
activities  of  the  Post  have  injured  the  rep- 
utation of  the  United  States  government, 
its  business  community  and  its  citizens. 

The  destruction  or  weakening  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  been  for  many  years 
the  prime  objective  of  the  Soviet  propaganda 
and  courier-espionage  apparatus.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  with  its  powerful  television  and 


radio  satellites  located  In  the  Washington 
area,  focused  directly  on  oxa  nation's  lead- 
ers, have  done  more  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives than  OTir  admitted  enemy. 

The  recent  attack  on  the  CIA,  alleging  pay- 
ments to  the  King  of  Jordan  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  other  friendly  nations  will — true 
or  false — do  much  to  cripple  oiur  intelligence 
gathering  and  to  disrupt  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  Implicated.  Most 
thinking  Americans  would  admit  that  pay- 
ment for  valuable  intelligence  Is  a  worth- 
while program,  but  the  Implication  that 
these  leaders  were  converting  these  funds  to 
their  personal  use  can  cause  great  damage  to 
the  reputation  of  these  men  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  take-over  by  opposition 
factions — possibly  Communist  controlled. 

The  reports  on  the  immediate  reaction 
from  President  Carter  appeared  to  say,  "We 
do  not  know  anything  about  it  but  we  plan 
to  stop  CIA  payments  to  these  foreign  lead- 
ers." 

If  true,  this  was  not  a  well  thought  out 
response  but  represented  all  two  clearly  the 
hysteria  generated  among  our  nation's  lead- 
ers by  a  communications  medium  which  has 
all  too  strong  an  influence  on  all  branches  of 
government. 


POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
wrote  to  President  Carter  to  give  him 
my  views  on  items  to  be  included  in  the 
conservation  component  of  his  forth- 
coming April  20  energy  message.  In  order 
to  share  those  ideas  with  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  April  5, 1977. 
President  Jimmy  Carter, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy  was  officially  launched  last  Friday 
when  we  held  the  founding  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  support  that  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  I  have  received  has  been 
extraordinary  and  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  you  and  Jim  Schleslnger's  early  and  active 
endorsement  of  the  Alliance  and  its  goals. 
For  that  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  you. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friday,  Jim  Schleslnger 
outlined  the  Importance  of  conservation  to 
the  nation,  and  Henry  Kissinger  described 
what  he  Intended  to  do  as  Chairman  of 
ASE's  Advisory  Board. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  to  learn  that  your 
April  20  energy  message  will  make  conserva- 
tion the  cornerstone  of  our  national  energy 
policy.  As  you  know,  I  have  urged  a  much 
stronger  role  for  conservation  than  it  has 
had  In  the  past. 

You  have  asked  for  ideas  for  consideration 
in  your  forthcoming  energy  policy  statement. 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  my  own  views  on  one 
aspect,  namely  conservation  energy.  They 
would  no  doubt  be  concxirred  In  by  many 
members  of  the  Alliance  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  Board  for  their 
consideration.  Therefore,  I  speak  here  as  an 
individual  and  not  as  Chairman  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  Save  Energy. 

1.  genehai. 

Support  the  gradual  reduction  of  produc- 
tion subsidies  such  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  loan  guarantees  which  undermine 
conservation  by  making  energy  cost  less  than 
its  true  value. 

Create  an  Energy  Extension  Service  to 
facilitate  implementation  of  energy  conser- 
vation measures  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
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Support  comprehensive  public  education 
programs  with  a  conservation  nie-;sage,  in- 
cluding programs  specifically  directed  at 
schools. 

Strengthen  the  enforcement  of  current  en- 
ergy conservation  laws,  Including  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  and  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Production  Act. 

Intensify  Government  energy  conservation 
R  D  &  D  programs. 

Support  an  effective  effort  to  reduce  all 
Federal,  State  and  local  Government  energy 
use. 

Study  the  effects  of  a  refundable  deposit  on 
bottles  and  cans  to  encourage  reuse. 

Encourage  Government  to  adopt  stiff  en- 
ergy efficiency  criteria  as  part  of  their  pro- 
ciirement  policies. 

2.   BUILDINGS 

Expedite  development  of  a  building  effi- 
ciency performance  standard  by  HUD,  EUid 
make  this  standard  both  mandatory  and 
stronger. 

Provide  tax  credits  for  Insulation  and  other 
energy-saving  equipment. 

Enlarge  the  program  of  direct  grants  to  pay 
for  Insulating  houses  of  low-income  families. 

Support  local  efforts  to  improve  residen- 
tial bvilldlng  codes  to  Improve  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

Urge  utilities  to  Insulate  homes  and  to 
recover  costs  through  monthly  utility  bill- 
ings. 

3.   API>LIANCES 

Support  stringent  appliance  efficiency 
standards,  and  both  mandate  and  strengthen 
the  standards  now  on  the  books. 

Support  energy  efficiency  labelling  for  all 
major  consumer  appliances. 

4.  INDUSTRY 

Encourage,  through  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antee programs  if  necessary,  the  use  of  waste 
heat  and  process  steam  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. 

Make  the  existing  voluntary  industrial 
program  mandatory. 

Support  programs  to  stimulate  energy  ef- 
ficiency in  Industrial  production  (e.g.  target 
setting,  loans  for  energy  improvements,  tax 
credits,  energy  audits  of  individual  com- 
panies, provision  of  information  to  small 
companies.) 

5.  UTILITIES 

Require  states  and  local  utilities  to  re- 
design electricity  rates  to  encourage  con- 
servation. For  example,  time-of-day  pricing 
which  makes  peak-load  power  more  costly. 

Support  policies  and  programs  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  electrical  generation  such 
as  thermal  storage,  peak  load  policy  and 
other  load  management  techniques. 

6.    TRANSPORTATION 

Gradually  Increase  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  each  year  and  combine  this  with  a  rebate 
program  to  low-income  groups. 

Enforce  and  strengthen  EPCA  fuel  effi- 
ciency standards.  I.e.,  raise  the  1985  average 
fuel  efficiency  target  of  27.5  mpg. 

Penalize  those  States  which  do  not  enforce 
55  mph  by  withholding  highway  funds. 

Impose  a  Federal  parking  tax  on  all  gov- 
ernment employees  using  government  prop- 
erty for  parking. 

Develop  a  system  of  excise  taxes  which 
places  a  special  charge  on  the  purchase  of 
a  car  with  poor  fuel  economy  and  provides  a 
rebate  to  the  buyer  of  a  more  fuel  efficient 
car. 

Encourage  programs  to  increase  load  fac- 
tors on  transportation  modes  with  excess 
capacity  (e.g.  car  pools,  public  transporta- 
tion) . 

Abolish  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and 
create  a  unified  transportation  fund. 

Place  priority  for  Government  funding  on 
energy  efficient  public  transport  (e.g.  rail, 
bus)  rather  than  on  less  energy  efficient 
modes  (e.g.  air  travel,  highway  construction) . 

Support  Government  funding  of  both  ad- 
vanced auto  engines  and  electric  vehicles. 


7.  GOVERNMENT   ORGANIZATION 

Support  the  creation  of  an  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Conservation  within  DOE. 

Support  the  designation  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  In  DOC,  HUD.  DOT,  GSA  and  DOD 
to  be  responsible  for  conservation  In  these 
departments. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  suggestions 
helpful.  If  your  staff  would  like  to  discuss 
them  with  me,  I  will  be  here  until  Thxirs- 
day  when  I  leave  on  a  personal  trip  abroad. 
Chris  Palmer  (224-1462)  of  my  staff  will  be 
available  to  cooperate  and  work  with  them 
in  any  way  that  would  be  helpful. 

Thank  you  again  for  yovur  help  and  support 
in  launching  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy. 
Warmest  personal  regards. 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator. 


REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day representatives  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  in  New 
York  testified  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  re- 
garding the  resettlement  of  refugees  in 
the  United  States.  The  council's  state- 
ment, which  I  fully  support,  recommends 
that  any  funds  appropriated,  to  assist 
the  voluntary  agencies  in  resettling  refu- 
gees, equally  benefit  all  refugees,  regard- 
less of  race,  religion,  or  nationality.  As 
the  council's  statement  suggests,  this 
simple  humanitarian  guideline  has  not 
been  reflected  in  our  national  policy  to- 
ward the  reception  of  refugees,  and  a 
remedy  is  long  past  due. 

I  commend  the  council  for  Its  excellent 
statement,  and  hope  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  support  any 
needed  legislative  remedies  to  bring  a 
greater  measure  of  equity  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  homeless  who  came  to  our 
shores. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  council's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  John  E.  McCarthy 

I  am  John  E.  McCarthy,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs 
of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.  I  also  serve  as 
Director  of  Migration  and  Refugee  Services 
of  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference, 
which  is  a  member  agency  of  the  Committee. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  of  the  United  States  who 
are  engaged  in  the  movement  and  resettle- 
ment of  refugees,  escapees,  and  displaced 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  Is  an 
association  of  44  organizations  In  this  coun- 
try which  serve  as  the  channel  for  American 
voluntary  response  to  need  overseas,  includ- 
ing disaster  aid,  social  development,  and 
refugee  assistance. 

On  various  occasions  representatives  of  the 
American  Council  have  had  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  this  Committee  to  express 
convictions  and  make  suggestions  on  a  wide 
range  of  their  himianltarian  concerns.  Today 
my  colleagues  and  I  appear  before  you  In  ref- 
erence to  one  segment  of  that  concern,  the 
movement  of  refugees  eligible  for  resettle- 
ment In  this  country. 

These  volimtary  agencies,  several  of  which 
are  represented  here  today,  are: 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice; 


American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees; 

Chtirch  World  Service; 

Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society; 

International  Rescue  Committee; 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice; 

Migration  and  Refugee  Services,  United 
States  Catholic  Conference; 

Tolstoy  Foundation. 

They  have  been  engaged  for  nearly  the  past 
half  century  In  assisting  with  the  sponsor- 
ship and  resettlement  of  over  a  million  per- 
sons. This  unique  cooperative  humanitarian 
endeavor  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  its  volunteer  citizen  component  is 
a  model  of  effective  and  efficient  action  on 
behalf  of  persons  who  are  displaced,  without 
regard  to  their  race,  religion,  or  national 
origm. 

We  have  been  somewhat  concerned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  recent  testimony  before  this 
Committee  and  other  Committees  of  Congress 
about  the  true  role,  endeavors,  and  concerns 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  who  are  engaged 
in  this  specific  effort.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  m  the  forefront  that  our  endeavors 
relate  largely  to  the  care  and  processing  of 
refugees  overseas  destined  to  be  resettled  In 
the  United  States  and  other  covmtries  of  the 
world.  When  refugees  arrive  in  the  United 
States,  the  voluntary  agencies  ass\ime  respon- 
sibility for  securing  housing,  employment, 
education,  and  orientation  activities  to  as- 
sist in  making  them  productive  members  of 
their  new  comnmnlties. 

Of  prime  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  cooperative  endeavor  are  resettlement 
programs  carried  on  on  behalf  of  those  who 
have  fled  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  possible, 
through  the  effective  use  of  this  voluntary 
structure,  to  find  housing,  employment,  and 
Job  opportimities  for  something  in  excess  of 
100,000  people  within  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately eight  months.  It  must  be  well  remem- 
bered that  in  this  endeavor  we  were  dealing 
with  refugees  whose  mores,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage had  no  parallel  In  the  resettlement 
communities. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  volun- 
tary agencies  to  carry  out  ongoing  programs 
to  assure  that  everything  possible  Is  being 
done  to  provide  these  new  arrivals  with 
every  opportunity  to  become  Involved  and 
constructive  members  of  the  cities  and  towns 
where  they  are  now  establishing  their  new 
lives. 

Fortunately,  the  voluntary  agencies, 
through  their  churches,  synagogues,  and 
civilian  components  were  able  to  call  on  the 
resources  of  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
to  make  these  programs  and  others  like 
them  as  effective  as  p>osslble.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  it  costs  money  to  provide 
these  resettlement  opportunities,  and  the 
expenditures  on  each  case  differs. 

With  the  present-day  splrallng  costs,  the 
expenditures  run  from  hundreds  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  the  resettlement  of  each 
refugee.  I  will  be  delighted  to  provide  the 
Committee  with  some  examples  of  these 
expenditures. 

In  the  past,  the  large  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  resettlement  endeavor  was  borne 
by  the  voluntary  agency  supporting  such 
service  In  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
however,  with  the  recent  massive  refugee 
movement,  the  voluntary  agencies  are  look- 
ing to  Government  structures  for  some  min- 
imal fiscal  assistance  In  these  Joint  humani- 
tarian endeavors.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  In  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  nation  the 
word  "humanitarian"  stands  out.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  movement  and 
resettlement  of  refugees  is  also  a  foreign 
policy  concern.  In  a  recent  statement  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  a  State  De- 
partment representative  attested: 

".  .  .  there  are  solid  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons why  we  should  Involve  ourselves  sub- 
stantially and  regularly  In  resolving  refugee 
problems  .  .  .  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance 
for  refugees  .  .  .  serves  as  a  glowing  exam- 
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policy  concerns  could  be  eliminated  if  the 
State  Department  budget  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged to  provide  for  a  modest  grant  to  assist 
with  resettlement  of  those  refugees  whom 
oiir  Government  officials  deem  admissible  to 
this  country  under  our  Immigration  and 
nationality  laws. 

At  this  time  a  minimum  figure  would  be 
$400,  which  is  much  below  the  average  cost 
of  resettling  a  refugee.  Without  such  support 
the  voluntary  agencies  would  be  compelled  to 
eliminate  some  services  which  are  essential  to 
get  refugees  on  the  road  to  self-support.  Our 
common  objective  Is  to  make  them  self- 
supporting,  contributing  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. A  small  investment  of  Federal  funds  at 
the  start  would  pay  rich  dividends  for  both 
the  refugees  and  the  United  States. 

As  the  Congress  considers  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  for  Fiscal 
Year  1978,  the  resettlement  agencies  urgently 
recommend  that  you  consider  the  possibility 
of  resettlement  grants  for  all  refugees  eligible 
for  movement  to  the  United  States.  We 
understand  that  some  funds  in  this  direction 
have  been  earmarked  at  Congressional  Initi- 
ative for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  we 
strongly  applaud  this  step.  We  now  express 
our  strong  conviction  that  there  is  desperate 
need  to  broaden  this  policy  to  all  refr.gees 
resettled  in  this  country. 

This  has  been  further  eloquently  attested 
to  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
who  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
April  1,  1977  during  the  discussion  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill: 

"Mr.  President,  on  another  matter,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Chairman  of  its  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Inouye,  In  supporting  the 
supplemental  requests  for  the  migration  and 
refugee  assistance  account.  I  believe  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  was  both  wise  and 
timely  In  full  funding  these  requests. 

"At  a  time  when  our  country  is  making  a 
fresh  beginning  under  President  Carter  in 
support  of  our  Nation's  traditional  concern 
for  human  rights  and  humanitarian  affairs, 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  act  In  sup- 
port of  these  efforts.  The  response  of  the  com- 
mittee In  providing  Increased  financial  sup- 
port to  the  migration  and  refugee  assistance 
account  is  further  evidence  to  all  that  the 
United  States  Is  taking  seriously  Its  concern 
for  the  homeless  and  the  needy. 

"I  also  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  Its  action  in  eliminating  the  narrow  focus 
of  the  funding  for  refugees — for  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance account  beyond  refugees  only  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
elimination  of  this  narrow  wording  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction — toward  treating  all 
refugees  entering  the  United  States  equally." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resettlement  agencies 
deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  bring 
our  concerns  to  you  and  your  distinguished 
Committee.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  or  provide  any 
additional  documentation  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Committee. 
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cording  to  information  recently  made 
available  to  this  body,  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing or  replacing  existing  bridges  in  the 
United  States  today  exceeds  $10  billion. 

The  capital  for  such  repair  and  re- 
placement is  far  beyond  the  capability  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  from  which 
most  bridge  replacement  moneys,  now 
come.  Unless  we  provide  the  essential 
additional  capital  to  reverse  the  present 
trend,  the  condition  of  bridges  on  and 
off  the  Federal  aid  system  is  likely  to 
deteriorate  beyond  our  ability  ever  to 
catch  up. 

I  believe  the  bill  which  Senators  Ran- 
dolph and  CtTLVER  have  introduced  will 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  current 
situation  if  enacted.  I  know  that  in  my 
own  State  of  Texas,  the  work  which 
would  be  brought  about  under  this  bill 
is  vitally  needed. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
S.  394,  and  would  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
this  legislation  its  most  serious  attention. 


BRIDGE  REPLACEMENT  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues.  Senator  Randolph 
and  Senator  Culver,  for  their  foresight 
in  introducing.  S.  394.  the  Bridge  Re- 
placement and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1977,  which  will  significantly  enhance 
this  Nation's  efforts  to  upgrade  and 
maintain  the  vital  bridge  links  in  our 
transportation  system. 

Particularly  In  rural  areas,  bridges 
across  the  Nation  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repair on  an  unanticipated  scale.  Ac- 


ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    JOINT    ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  appeared  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  I  draw  to 
your  attention  because  of  what  it  says 
about  the  activities  of  one  of  my  com- 
mittees, the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Grocery 
Trust!"  points  out  fatal  weaknesses  in  a 
JEC  study  which  tried  to  convince  us 
that  supermarket  chains  are  gouging 
American  consumers  and  engaging  in 
monopoly  pricing  tactics.  By  quoting 
some  prices  and  market  shares  of  vari- 
ous supermarkets  in  various  cities  some 
years  ago,  the  authors  of  the  study  found 
that  some  prices  are  higher  in  cities 
where  concentration  exists.  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  costs  and  taxes  were  also  high- 
er in  the  same  cities,  the  authors  of  the 
study  cooked  up  a  $662  million  figure  for 
the  amount  they  allege  we  are  being 
overcharged. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
rightly  points  out  that  other  factors  are 
at  work  in  high  supermarket  prices; 
taxes,  rent,  labor,  shipping  and  con- 
struction costs  in  some  cities  are  so  high 
that  marginal  stores  have  been  forced 
out  of  business  and  the  remaining  ef- 
ficient ones  still  have  to  charge  enough 
to  cover  their  costs. 

All  this  being  said  and  done,  my  only 
comment  is  that  it  is  a  pity  this  exercise 
had  to  take  place  at  all.  The  committee 
members  who  supported  the  conclusions 
of  this  report — as  well  as  the  report's  au- 
thors— are  surely  grasping  at  straws, 
trying  to  promote  a  conspiracy  theory 
of  economics  that  ignores  market  pres- 
sures, differential  costs,  relative  tax  bur- 
dens, and  the  fact  that  if  you  do  not 
make  a  profit  you  do  not  stay  in  busi- 
ness. They  would  have  come  up  with 
something  more  substantial  if  they  had 
even  settled  for  straws. 

In  fact,  on  reading  this  editorial,  1 
commissioned  my  staff  to  do  an  exhaus- 
tive study  on  the  price  of  straws  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area. 
What  they  came  up  with  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  extremely  Interesting  to  all  of 
my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
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My  staff  concluded,  first,  that  there  is  no 
price  collusion  among  the  larger  grocery 
trusts  that  sell  drinking  straws.  Com- 
parative shopping  at  Safeway,  CJeorge- 
town,  the  A.  &  P.,  48th  and  Yuma  Streets 
NW.,  and  Giant,  yielded  price  spreads 
for  a  box  of  50  straws  from  39  cents — 
A.  &  P. — to  27  cents — Giant.  Surely  this 
Illustrates  that  even  the  major  trusts 
cannot  get  together  on  straws. 

But  surprisingly,  my  staff  also  found 
that  the  little  stores  were  not  price  dis- 
advantaged. The  North  Hampton  Shop- 
ping Mall  branch  of  Pantry  Pride 
matched  Giant  penny  for  penny — 50 
straws  for  27  cents.  And,  Cook's  Super- 
market— Cherry  Hill  Road,  Bethesda 
branch — even  imdercut  that  by  2  cents — 
surely  a  courageous  act  in  this  day  of 
grocery  trusts  and  multinational  cor- 
porations. 

Now,  I  realize  that  the  analogy  is  not 
entirely  accurate.  The  expression 
"grasping  at  straws"  refers  to  wheat,  bar- 
ley or  oat  straw,  the  kind  of  stuff  you 
find  on  farms.  They  do  not  raise  drink- 
ing straws  on  farms — ^but  then  again, 
you  do  not  find  cow  manure  at  super- 
markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Grocery  Trust! 

Five  economists  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, whose  names  we  will  not  mention 
out  of  sympathy  for  their  families  and 
friends,  have  come  to  the  astounding  con- 
clusion that  the  big  grocery  chains  have  a 
"monopoly  over  charges"  in  many  U.S.  cities, 
and  customers  are  being  gouged  to  the  tune 
of  $662  million  a  year.  The  economic  quintet 
divulged  this  dynamite  news  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress  last  week, 
obviously  with  the  fervent  hope  that  some 
trustbustlng  will  be  done. 

What  they  did,  you  see,  was  to  study 
prices,  profits  and  market  shares  of  17  food 
chains  In  32  metropolitan  areas.  They  found 
some  very  neat  correlations.  Prices  varied  as 
much  as  14  percent,  city  to  city.  And  in  those 
cities  where  prices  were  highest,  the  biggest 
four  firms  had  the  greatest  market  shares, 
which  surely  must  mean  that  there  is  less 
competition  In  these  areas  than  where  prices 
are  lower  and  markets  are  fractxired.  Doesn't 
it? 

There  Is  one  little  tricky  problem  with  this 
astonishing  theory,  however.  Profits.  They 
are  no  higher  where  prices  are  being  dic- 
tated by  the  monopolists  than  where  the 
free  market  is  keeping  them  down  via  com- 
petition. But  the  Wisconsin  economists  will 
not  let  this  point  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
otherwise  perfectly  good  theory.  Consum- 
ers, they  say,  are  paying  the  bill  for  "In- 
efficiencies and  excessive  costs  that  so  fre- 
quently are  the  handmaidens  of  shared  mo- 
nopoly situations." 

Now,  all  the  Wisconsin  Five  have  to  show 
Is  that  these  Inefficient  monopolies  that 
somehow  fall  to  benefit  from  their  shared 
power  are  keeping  efficient  supermarkets 
from  invading  their  turf.  If  consumers  are 
being  overcharged  $662  million,  that  Is  pre- 
cisely the  amount  that  efficient  supermarkets 
could  carve  up  with  consumers,  say  $331  mil- 
lion for  the  grocers  In  higher  profits  and 
$331  million  for  consumers  In  lower  prices. 
Why  Is  this  bonanza  being  spurned? 

Our  own  theory  of  why  grocery  prices  are 
higher  In  some  cities  than  In  others  prob- 
ably would  not  appeal  to  many  members  of 
the    Joint    Economic    Committee.    Senator 


Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  Representative 
Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  both  JEC  members,  have 
been  complaining  about  grocery  monopolies 
for  two  years. 

Grocery  prices  are  higher  In  City  A  than  In 
City  B  because  the  tax  biirden  and  public 
debt  is  higher  In  City  A  than  in  City  B.  All 
the  costs  of  doing  business  are  higher  In 
City  A,  not  only  the  wages  of  the  checkers 
and  boxboys,  but  also  the  costs  of  rent,  con- 
struction, shipping  and  utilities,  all  of  which 
absorb  current  taxes.  Capital  costs  are  also 
higher  because  Investors  see  the  public  debt 
looming  as  future  taxes.  Becaiise  of  this, 
unemployment  is  probably  higher  in  City  A 
than  in  City  B,  and  the  pilferage  rate  is 
probably  higher,  too.  Food  chains  have  higher 
market  shares  In  City  A  than  In  City  B  be- 
cause, as  relative  tax  burdens  have  widened, 
marginal  supermarkets  have  either  folded  or 
spurned  entry  into  the  market. 

The  reason  the  folks  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  do  not  like  this  theory  Is  that 
they  are  the  kind  of  politicians  who  don't 
like  to  talk  about  the  ill  effects  of  taxation. 
They  are  the  same  sort  who  have  arranged 
things  so  that  direct  taxes  are  excluded  from 
the  consumer  price  index.  This  leaves  them 
freer  to  tax  all  the  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  handing  out  funds  and  favors  to  some  of 
the  citizens  likely  to  vote  for  you  know  who. 

Sorry  Senator  Proxmlre.  Sorry  Mr.  Reuss. 
Sorry  Wisconsin  Five.  We  know  you  desper- 
ately need  an  economic  theory  other  than 
ours  to  explain  grocery  prices.  But  this  Giant 
Inefficient  Grocery  TYust  Theory  Is  pretty 
weak  stuff.  We  don't  know  what  you  paid 
for  It,  but  we'll  almost  bet  we  know  where 
you  can  get  better  ones  for  a  14-percent 
discount. 


SCHLESINGER  COMMENTS  ON 
ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  James 
Schlesinger,  chief  energy  adviser  to 
President  Carter,  was  interviewed  last 
Simday,  April  3,  1977,  on  the  ABC  News 
radio  and  television  program  "Issues  and 
Answers."  The  subject  of  the  interview 
was  the  forthcoming  energy  program  of 
the  Carter  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  timely  and 
informative  interview  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

IsstTEs  AND  Answers 

Guest:  James  Schlesinger,  Chief  Energy 
Adviser  to  The  President. 

Interviewed  by:  Bob  Clark,  Issues  and 
Answers  chief  correspondent,  and  Sam  Don- 
aldson, ABC  News  White  House  correspond- 
ent. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
In  recent  weeks  about  the  sacrlflces  the 
President  Is  going  to  ask  the  American  peo- 
ple to  make  as  he  lays  his  energy  program 
before  Congress.  Is  his  program  really  going 
to  be  as  tough  as  we  have  been  given  to 
expect?  Is  It  going  to  force  Americans  to 
change  their  lifestyles? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  It  will  be  tough  but  in 
a  sense  It  will  not  force  a  change  In  our 
lifestyles.  We  will  go  on  living  In  suburban 
communities  for  the  most  part  and  driving 
automobiles  but  there  will  be  well -Insulated 
homes,  fuel  efficient,  and  the  automobiles 
will  be  fuel  efficient. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  to  talk  to  you  more 
later  about  automobiles,  but  there  Is  some 
concern  In  the  oil  and  auto  Industries  and 
In  financial  circles  that  a  really  tough  en- 
ergy program  could  offset  the  President's 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  even 


trigger  a  new  recession.  Is  there  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  this  danger? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  Of  course.  In  the  abstract 
that  Is  a  possibility,  but  we  are  very  mindful 
of  that  possibility  tmd  the  program  that 
win  be  put  together  will  be  balanced  In 
terms  of  price  Increases  offset  by  price  de- 
creases elsewhere  so  as  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonably stable  cost  of  living  and  aggregate 
demands  will  be  held  In  such  a  way  that 
we  should  not  have  any  tendency  towards 
recession. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Dr.  Schlesinger,  is  It  pretty 
well  set  there  Is  going  to  be  some  effort  made 
to  make  It  difficult  for  Americans  to  buy  big 
gas-guzzllng  automobiles  and  some  effort 
made  to  Induce  them  to  buy  a  similar,  more 
efficient  automobile. 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  We  already  have  that  ef- 
fort under  way.  As  you  know,  Congress  has 
mandated  that  by  1980  the  average  car  en- 
tering the  fleet  shovQd  go  in  in  about  20 
miles  per  gallon  and  In  1985  cars  entering 
the  fleet  should  average  27.4  miles  per  gal- 
lon. We  may  have  some  measures  to  rein- 
force the  legislation  already  on  the  books. 

Mr.  DoNAij)80N.  Well,  It  Is  widely  reported 
you  are  considering  a  large  tax  on  these  cars 
that  use  a  lot  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  ScRLEsiNCER.  That  certainly  Is  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  If  I  may  Just  follow  this 
up,  a  lot  of  people  In  the  automobile  Indus- 
try are  horrlfled,  and  they  say  that  such  a 
government  effort  to  change  the  buying  hab- 
its of  Americans  so  quickly  would  put  peo- 
ple out  of  work  in  Detroit.  Not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  on  It,  the  chairman  of  General  Mo- 
tors said  this  was  one  of  the  most  simplistic. 
Irresponsible  and  short-sighted  Ideas  ever 
conceived. 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  Well,  I  guess  what  is  good 
for  General  Motors  Is  still  not  necessarily 
what  Is  good  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  You  think  there  was  Just 
self-interest  In  a  statement  like  that? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  Well,  I  think  It  requires 
some  adjustment  to  a  new  tjrpe  of  condition 
in  which  the  world  Just  Is  generally  running 
out  of  oil  and  gas,  and  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire us  to  make  these  kinds  of  adjustments. 
It  is  uncomfortable  both  for  the  consumers, 
and  It  may  be  somewhat  imcomfortable  for 
the  producers.  But  through  appropriate 
measures,  we  will  be  able  to  keep  Americans 
m  automobiles,  but  they  must  be  fuel-effl- 
clent  automobiles. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  talk  about  appropriate 
measures  In  your  personal  view  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption  by 
raising  the  price  of  gasoline  and  the  tax  on 
gasoline  or  by  putting  a  stiffer  tax  on  new 
cars,  the  big  gas  guzzlers. 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  I  don't  think  one  can 
draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  with  regard 
to  the  measvires.  We  are  going  to  need  a 
mix  of  measures. 

I  Indicated  the  legislation  already  on  the 
books — and  we  will  have  to  consider  both 
of  those  kinds  of  techniques  In  order  to  see 
which  is  the  most  effective  package,  but  I 
think  the  main  point  Is  to  challenge  the 
American  people  with  regard  to  the  very  high 
use  of  gasoline  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  we  are  going  to  need 
a  mix  of  measures.  Doesn't  that  strongly  im- 
ply there  will  be  both  an  increase  in  gasoline 
taxes  and  stiffer  taxes  on  new  cars? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  Well.  I  wouldn't  draw  a 
final  conclusion  on  that.  You  are  welcome, 
of  course,  to  draw  that  inference. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  You  are  saying  the  Presi- 
dent hasn't  made  any  decision? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  No.  we  have  not  reached 
a  final  decision  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Because  the  President  did 
promise,  I  think,  there  wouldn't  be  any  stiff 
gasoline  tax,  at  least  in  the  range  of  twenty- 
five  cents;    that  hasn't  changed? 
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Mr.  Ci^RK.  Some  of  the 
simply  not  going  to  get  people 
Ing  gasoline  unless  you  make 
expensive  to  waste.  Can  you 
general  philosophy  on  that  and 
side  of  that  argument  that  If 
tax  on  gasoline  too  high  and 
of   gasoline   stay   high,   you   pi 
burden  on  the  working  person 

Mr.  ScHLEsiNRER.  Well,  let  me 
ter  part  of  It  first.  Obviously 
to  face  higher  prices  In  energi 
prices  are  far  below  the 
of  energy.  Oil  and  gas  notably 

Over  the  longer  haul,  prices 
but  they  should  go  up  in  a 
serves    equity    among    Income 
avoids  the  kinds  of  macro 
imemployment.  unstable  prices 
that  you  referred  to  earlier. 

Whatever  we  do  In  this  ara , 
signed   In  such  a  way  as   to 
burden  on  particular  economli 
particularly  the  lower  Income 

Mr.  Donaldson.  You  Imply 
of    gasoline    rises    somehow 
some  factor  which  will  enable 
absorb  that  cost.  Can  you  give 
of  how  that  might  be  done? 

Mr.  ScHLEsiNGER.  Well,  I  don't 
with  particular  components  of 
basket  such  as  gasoline.  What 
do  Is  to  preserve  the  real 
Ing  of  Individuals  and 
lower  income  groups.  They  wll 
prices  In  some  areas,  but  the; 
offset  by  lower  prices  or  lowe 
where. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  If  I  might 
you   mean   If   they   face   high*- 
gasoline   they  might  face   lowjr 
heating  their  home  or  for 
what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.    SCHLESINGER.    Not 

energy  sector.  One  can  adjust 
downward,   for   example,   and 
overall  consumer  price  Index 
means. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  What  other 

Mr.  ScHLEsiNGEB.  One  could 
taxes  or  sales  taxes  as  the 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  the 
ment  has  no  control  over 
you  seriously  talking  about  a 
Social  Security  taxes  for 

Mr.  ScHLEsiNGER.  No.  I  was 
Ulustratlon  of  the  kinds  of  ad, 
taxes.  We  are  considering  a 
alternatives.    Including    such 
ments.  In  order  to  offset  the 
income  groups  In  particular 
adjustments  In  price  relationship 
come  over  a  period — 

Mr.  Donaldson.  An  Income- 
a  particular  credit  for  a  low 

Mr.  ScHLEsiNGES.  That  sort 

Mr.    Clark.    And^   Dr, 
have   been   some  scare   stories 
you  know  I  am  sure,  about  a 
tlcal  shortage  of  electrical 
year  In  some  parts  of  the 
situation  really  that  serious  In 

Mr.    SCHLESTNCER.    The 

West  are  quite  marginal.  The 
California  In  particular,  and 
the  drought.  Much  of  the 
Is  hydro  power  and  with  the 
means  that  they  are  going  to 
problems  In  keeping  up  the 
during  the  summer  months, 
may  be  able  to  make  It  but 
Is  rather  touchy. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  public  utilities 
complained    to    Congress    agali 
about    the    high   cost    of 
plants  from  natural  gas  or  oil 
say  they  are  going  to  have  t< 
government  aid  and  higher 
going  to  get  them? 
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Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  I  think  that  there  may  be 
some  mechanisms  to  permit  that  transition 
from  oil  and  gas  to  coal  In  terms  of  adjust- 
ments In  the  tax  laws.  The  rates,  of  course, 
will  be  determined  by  the  Public  Service 
Commissions  of  the  various  states  and  I  pre- 
sume that  those  commissions  will  give  ap- 
propriate rates  so  that  the  costs  are  covered. 

Mr.  Clark.  Doesn't  this  also  mean  then 
that  the  American  family  iislng  electricity 
can  expect  to  pay  In  one  way  or  another  for 
the  conversion  of  electric  power  plants  to 
coal? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  The  cost  of  the  conver- 
sion may  not  be  taken  up  by  the  direct  con- 
sumer, but  obviously  somebiady  will  have  to 
pay  those  costs  and  to  facilitate  conversion 
from  oil  to  coal  will  require  some  resources. 
That  may  be  taken  care  of  by  general  tax 
measures  or  the  equivalent. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  price  of  gasoline.  Do  we  really  know  at 
what  point  we  would  significantly  cause 
people  to  stop  buying  gasoline  and  save  a 
lot?  Is  It  at  80  cents?  Is  it  a  $1?  What  Is  the 
elasticity  of  the  demand  figure  that  you  are 
using? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  The  elasticity  of  demand 
for  gasoline  Is  very  low.  The  chief  Impact,  I 
think.  Is  the  Impact  on  consideration  as  to 
the  next  automobile,  whether  and  when  and 
what  type  of  engine  efficiency. 

Once  again,  that  Is  a  mechanism  to  re- 
inforce the  choice  of  automobiles.  But  the 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gasoline  In  relatively 
small  ranges  does  not  have  that  much  effect 
on  driving  habits. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  And  you  are  talking  about 
relatively  small  ranges  then. 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  We  have  been  consider- 
ing what  you  would  regard  as  relatively  small 
ranges. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  a  goal  In  mind 
for  reducing  American  dependence  on  foreign 
oil — and  I  believe  this  past  winter  we  are 
now  getting  about  50  percent  of  our  oil  from 
foreign  sources? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  We  would  like  to  reduce 
It  so  we  are  down  In  the  one-third  range,  and 
that  will  take  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Right  now  we  are  Importing  ten  million 
barrels  a  day  and  we  are  uslne  about  19 
million  barrels  a  day.  We  would  expect  some 
growth  In  demand. 

We  would  expect  to  save  considerable 
amounts  of  oil,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  million, 
a  million  and  a  half  barrels  a  day,  \v  the 
transportation  market  by  1985.  We  will  save 
a  minion  and  a  half  barrels  a  day  approxi- 
mately through  better  Insulation  of  homes 
and  public  buildings  and  factories  and 
finally  we  hope  to  achieve  about  four  million 
barrels  a  day  switched  to  coal  and  that  might 
get  us  down  Into  the  range  of  15  million.  16 
million  barrels  a  day.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  achieve  energy  Independence  In  the  sense 
that  we  are  going  to  do  without  Imports. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  going  to  take  a  short 
break  here  and  be  back  In  a  moment  with 
more  Issues  and  answers.  (Announcements) 

Mr.  Donaldson.  You  Just  said  a  moment 
ago  that  the  goal  might  be  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  to  about  a  third 
of  our  total  usage.  Yet  once  upon  a  time, 
after  that  Arab  embargo  government  was 
saying  that  we  had  to  reduce  It  completely 
or  else  we  would  be  held  hostage — another 
possible  embargo. 

What  has  changed?  Do  we  no  longer  fear 
that  or  are  you  simply  confessing  we  can't 
do  anything  about  It? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Well,  I  think  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  go  all  the  way  and  It  is  unne- 
cessary. What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  eliminate 
our  vulnerabilities  and  we  can  do  that  by 
reducing  the  level  of  imports  and  by  having 
a  storage  plan  that  would  permit  us  to  ride 


out  any  Interruption.  About  half  perhaps  of 
our  annual  Imports.  And  through  these 
means  we  can  take  advantage  of  readily 
available  foreign  oil  but-not  be  so  independ- 
ent on  that  foreign  oil  that  we  are  vulner- 
able. We  are  the  great  stabilizing  power  of 
the  West  and  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to  be 
beyond  pressure. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  What  percentage  of  that 
one-third,  by  the  way,  would  be  Arab  oil? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Oh,  I  would  Say  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  that  woiild  be  oil  from  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  So  you  think  if  you 
achieved  the  goal  you  have  Just  described, 
then  another  embargo  would  not  seriously 
cause  us  to  have  to  think  about  war  or 
some  other  countermeasure? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  That  would  be  the  in- 
tent; we  would  not  want  to  be  vulnerable 
and  we  would  not  want  to  be  pressured  into 
taking  action  simply  because  of  shortage  of 
supply. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  a  goal  in  mind  for 
the  total  use  of  energy  In  this  country  which 
Is  still  rather  surprising  because  of — despite 
all  the  dire  warnings  of  recent  years,  Is  still 
Increasing?  How  much  would  you  like  to 
at  least  reduce  the  amount  of  increase  in 
energy  consumption? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Well,  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  running  approximately  four  per- 
cent, which  means  that  our  energy  use  dou- 
bles every  17  years.  We  would  like  to  reduce 
It  to  two  percent  or  less  than  would  mean 
that  we  would  double  every  forty  years. 
That  is  a  very  significant  change. 

Mr.  Clark.  Former  President  Nixon  had  a 
plan  In  mind  to  make  us  totally  energy-de- 
pendent by  1980 — 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  That  Is  slippage. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  too  optimistic.  But 
we  did  go  through  a  couple  of  years  up  until 
the  last  year  or  so,  when  there  was  an  actxi&I 
reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  energy 
consumed.  Since  we  do  consume  twice  as 
much  energy  as  even  the  more  afBuent  na- 
tions of  the  world,  why  can't  we  reduce  over- 
all energy  consumption? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  The  reason  that  we  have 
had  the  reduction  In  energy  use  in  recent 
years  is  because  of  the  recession  in  the 
United  States.  There  Is  some  short-term  re- 
lationship between  use  cf  energy  and  the 
level  of  national  Income,  the  level  of  Jobs. 

We  do  not  want  our  conservation  plan, 
which  will  be  the  keystone  of  the  President's 
energy  message,  to  constrain  Jobs.  We  want 
Jobs  to  Increase:  we  want  productivity  to 
Increase,  and  that  Is  not  the  means  to  con- 
serve. But  we  can  squeeze  out  the  waste  to 
which  you  referred.  We  are  using  30  percent 
more  energy  today  than  we  need  to  u^e  to 
maintain  roughly  the  standard  of  living.  We 
have  this  great  advantage  that  we  have  been 
so  wasteful  in  the  past,  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  over  the  next  decade  of  squeez- 
ing out  that  waste. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  When  President  Ford  pro- 
posed a  pretty  tough  energy  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  conservation.  Congress  Just 
wouldn't  pass  It.  What  makes  you  think  that 
Congress  is  any  more  likely  to  pass  the  one 
that  President  Carter  presents? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  The  Congress  passed  a 
number  of  tough  conservation  measures. 
The  Ford  Administration's  philosophy  on 
these  matters  was  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Congress  and  I  think  that  there  will 
be  agreement  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Carter  Administration  that  now  we  must  be 
serious  about  energy  conservation.  We  are 
running  out  of  oil  and  gas;  unless  we  begin 
to  conserve  now.  we  will  run  flat  out  of  it 
In  20  or  25  years.  By  the  early  19908,  the 
world  oil  production  will  be  on  the  down- 
ward slope  and  we  must  make  that  adjust- 
ment now,  slowly,  or  we  will  make  it  more 
painfully  at  a  later  point. 
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Mr.  Donaldson.  But  It  Is  the  means,  of 
course.  We  have  Just  talked  earlier  about  De- 
troit's view  of  the  possibility  of  a  large  tax 
on  large  cars  that  consume  a  lot  of  gasoline. 
Mr.  Dlngell  from  Michigan  has  already  said 
he  has  some  reservations  about  that.  How 
are  you  going  to  get  something  like  that 
through? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  I  think  that  there  will 
always  be  some  element  of  the  plan  that  the 
President  presents  that  will  be  objected  to 
for  regional  Interests  or  sectional  Interests 
or  economic  Interests. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Well,  these  are  Jobs,  Dr. 
Schleslnger.  These  are  jobs  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Now,  you  understand 
that  the  guldepost  for  the  plan  will  be  a 
long-run  Increase  In  productivity.  Conser- 
vation program  means  Jobs.  It  means  more 
work  in  the  building  trades  for  example. 
Just  to  provide  appropriate  Insulation  In  our 
homes  and  factories.  There  will  be  adjust- 
ments. There  Is  no  major  alteration  In  the 
economy  that  can  occur  without  having  some 
adjustments. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  aren't  you  bound  to  have  at 
least  a  temporary  loss  of  Jobs  In  the  auto  In- 
dtistry,  and  probably  a  fairly  substantial  loss 
If  you  pressure  the  Industry  into  moving 
from  building  big  cars  to  small  cars?  Statis- 
tics this  last  year  or  two  have  shown  the 
American  people  simply  will  not  buy  small 
cars  unless  they  are  forced  to  or  won't  buy 
them  In  large  numbers. 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  No.  I  bclieve  that  the 
automobile  Industry  can  floiu^sh  by  making 
fuel-efficient  clean  automobiles.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  automobile  that  suggests 
that  it  can  only  be  profitable  if  it  lacks  those 
characteristics. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  there  are  things  that  sug- 
gest it  has  to  be  a  large  automobile  in  order 
to  reach  a  mass  sales  market. 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  now  recognizes  that  we  mvist  have 
fuel-efficient  cars  and  that  Implies  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  automobile  market  are 
Indeed  going  to  change.  It  Is  quite  possible. 
It  seems  to  me,  to  persuade  people  that  they 
do  not  have  350  horsepower  under  the  hood. 
Of  course,  the  advertising  has  all  been  in 
terms  of  "our  car  has  greater  power  under 
the  hood  than  ovir  rival's  car"  and  that 
tends  to  stimulate  an  Interest  In  fuel-effi- 
cient cars,  but  that  has  to  change.  Unless 
the  automobile  Industry  faces  a  future  in 
which  there  will  be  no  gasoline  supplies  and 
no  market  for  automobiles  at  all. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Are  you  going  to  be  willing 
to  compromise  with  Congress 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  say  that  becaxise  of  the 
President's  negotiating  technique  in  some 
other  areas.  He  seems  to  state  publicly,  as  he 
said  he  will  on  this  idea,  the  energy  proposal, 
what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  then,  as  he  sa3rs, 
"hang  tough." 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  No,  I  think  yoiir  refer- 
ence there  Is  to  his  position  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Or  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  The  President  will  make 
his  proposals,  the  Congress  will  review  them, 
but  I  think  that  in  the  energy  area  that  we 
are  going  to  need  a  national  consensus  that 
something  must  be  done,  that  Congress  and 
the  President  will  come  together  and  be  sup- 
ported by  the  state  governments,  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities, by  labor  unions  and  business,  be- 
cause no  program  on  energy  conservation 
can  be  mandated  from  Washington.  It  must 
be  supported  out  there. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  You  are  prepared  to  trade 
a  little  bit,  give  up  this,  and  get  that,  if  you 
can. 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  In  principle.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  what  can  be  traded  away,  of 
course.  We  would  like  to  have  the  whole 
program  that  the  President  suggests. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Let  me  ask  one  question: 
Are  you  going  to  have  this  ready  by  April  20? 


Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  That  Is  o\ir  Intention. 
We  are  driving  for  that  date.  There  is  a  little 
bit  of  a  problem,  of  course.  In  that  the  Con- 
gress win  go  Into  recess  shortly,  and  It  will 
only  come  back  a  few  days  before  the  April 
20  date. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Might  the  program  slip  a 
little  bit? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER  That  is  not  our  Intention 
at  this  time,  but  I  would  not  make  any  firm 
commitments  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mentioned  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  "hanging  tough"  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  It  emboldens  me  to  ask  a  question 
in  an  area  other  than  energy.  As  Secretary  of 
Defense,  you  were  Involved  with  arms  con- 
trol. As  head  cf  the  CIA,  you  had  to  appraise 
Russian  motives.  Do  you  have  a  theory  as 
to  why  the  Russians  reacted  so  angrily  to 
President  Carter's  arms  control  plan? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Well,  I  was  not  surprised 
that  the  Soviets  indeed  did  turn  down  those 
proposals.  They  have  proceeded  over  the 
years  in  a  way  in  which,  If  they  rejected 
certain  proposals  that  the  Americans  became 
more  accommodating,  and  I  think  that  they 
overshot  very  clearly  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  we  make  a  tactical  mistake 
In  laying  too  tough  an  arms  control  program 
before  the  Russians  at  this  stage? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Not  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Or  in  pressing  too  hard  on 
human  rights? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Not  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  The  human  rights  ques- 
tion is  one  which  reflects  American  values, 
and  the  President  Is  quite  right,  that  a  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  in  a  democracy, 
must  reflect  broadly  accepted  values  for  peo- 
ple that  he  represents, 

Mr.  Donaldson.  What  would  be  your  guess, 
then,  that  the  Russians,  in  May  when  Mr. 
Gromyko  and  Mr.  Vance  meet  in  Geneva,  will 
come  back  and  say,  "We  have  studied  your 
proposal;  there  may  be  some  things  we 
accept",  or  do  you  think  the  present  Vladi- 
vostok agreement  will  simply  expire  In  Octo- 
ber with  nothing  new — I  mean  the  SALT  I? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  I  am  not  sufficiently  In- 
volved in  those  negotiations  to  offer  a  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  We  want  to  get  In  one 
quick  question  about  nuclear  power.  You 
were  a  very  strong  advocate  of  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  As  head  of  the  AEC,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  I  Said  at  that  time  that 
I  much  preferred  to  have  the  country 
sitting  on  a  vast  pool  of  natural  gas  but, 
unfortunately,  we  were  not  that  lucky. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  There  is  confusion  in  the 
public  utility  industry  as  to  whether  the  Car- 
ter Administration  Is  going  to  encourage  or 
discourage  the  building  of  more  nuclear 
power  plants.  Can  you  enlighten  us  on  that? 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  We  have  to  get  off  oil  and 
gas,  and  that  means  that  utilities  will  have 
a  choice  of  coal  or  nuclear.  We  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  make  use  of  both.  We  will 
separate  the  light  water  reactor  from  the 
Plutonium  economy  and  separate  it  from 
such  Issues  as  the  reprocessing  and  the 
breeder,  and  in  that  way,  I  think,  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  present  generation  of 
nuclear  reactors  will  fade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  sorry  we  are  out  of  time. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  on 
Issues  and  Answers. 


NOTICE  OP  THE  DETERMINATION 
AND  WAIVER  UNDER  RULE  XLm 
BY  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  XLm 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 


this  notice  of  an  employee  who  proposes 
to  participate  in  a  program,  the  principal 
objective  of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign education  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

On  application  of  Mr.  Allen  W.  Neece, 
Jr.,  legislative  counsel  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  on  April  7,  1977, 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  facts  stated  in  his 
letter  to  the  committee  of  April  6,  1977, 
that  his  participation  in  an  educational 
conference  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
Australia,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  itinerary  involves  air  flight  on 
April  13  for  Toronto,  leaving  Toronto  on 
April  14  for  Sydney,  leaviiig  Sydney  on 
or  about  April  19  for  Melbourne,  and  re- 
turning to  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  22. 

The  committee  stated  in  repljring  to 
Mr.  Neece's  letter  that  the  committee's 
letter  is  "without  any  precedential  value, 
because  rule  XLin  only  recently  was 
adopted  and  the  committee  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  study  all  its  implications." 


WELFARE 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  social  wel- 
fare payments,  public  assistance,  and 
other  relief  reflect  a  heritage  going  back 
to  Elizabethan  England  and  to  some  ex- 
tent to  ancient  Rome.  Most  of  the  specific 
programs  being  used  in  our  country  find 
their  roots  in  the  activities  of  an  individ- 
ual or  group  advocating  the  cause  of 
some  neglected  or  unfortunate  aspect  of 
society  and  seeking  publicly  financed  re- 
lief for  its  miseries.  These  causes,  at  var- 
ious stages  of  our  country's  history,  were 
typically  undertaken  first  on  the  private, 
then  the  local,  then  the  State,  then  the 
national  level,  thus  crating  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare  which  is  still  reflected 
today.  Political  and  administrative  over- 
lapping has  greatly  complicated  the  stru- 
ture  of  public  assistance  and  our  social 
welfare  programs. 

Public  assistance  programs  have  be- 
come so  widespread  in  our  society  that 
there  now  exists  an  overlapping  of  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  at  each  gov- 
ernmental level.  At  the  Federal  level,  for 
example,  many  of  the  agencies  under 
HEW's  umbrella  continue  to  operate  in- 
dependently, and  other  major  adminis- 
trations, including  DOL,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  DOD  oversee  significant 
welfare  programs.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
in  a  system  this  complex  a  concerted  ef- 
fort has  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
means  of  consolidating  welfare  programs 
to  insure  that  those  truly  in  need,  and 
only  those  individuals,  are  afforded  help. 

I  know  within  the  near  future  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  are 
committed  to  restructuring  our  welfare 
system  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  our  welfare  policies  were  first 
created.  In  the  consideration  of  various 
proposals  to  streamline  our  welfare  sys- 
tem I  hope  that  we  do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  overlooking  those  valuable  State 
and  local  run  programs  which  have  made 
an  inroad  in  their  areas  in  reducing  the 
welfare  rolls  and  providing  former  wel- 
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It,"  O'Donnel  declares.  "When  some  people 
find  out  they  have  to  work,  they  either  don't 
show  up  for  the  job  or  they  quit  after  a 
short  time.  It  weeds  out  the  welfare  rolls." 

FEW    SKILLS    NEEDED 

People  In  the  Pay  for  Work  Program  work 
principally  at  such  places  as  the  courthouse, 
the  sheriff's  department,  the  city  street  de- 
partment and  a  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital. They  pick  up  trash,  dish  up  food,  shovel 
snow,  answer  the  telephone  and  do  other 
tasks  to  aid  permanent  employes. 

Some  60  Individuals  who  can't  hold  regu- 
lar jobs  because  of  handicaps  work  In  a 
special  sheltered  shop  putting  together  toys 
for  day-care  centers,  making  sUk-screen 
draperies  for  county  offices  and  mending 
overalls  worn  In  prisons. 

The  whole  program  gets  praise  from  some 
as  a  humane  alternative  to  welfare.  Others, 
particularly  labor-union  officials,  contend  It 
is  creating  a  pool  of  "slave  laborers"  who  are 
not  getting  the  help  they  need  in  meeting 
personal  problems. 

The  current  budget  for  the  program  Is 
about  2.3  million  dollars.  About  600  Individ- 
uals hold  Jobs  at  any  one  time,  but  since 
there  Is  considerable  turnover,  as  many  as 
2,400  may  be  put  to  work  during  the  year. 
That  Is  almost  half  of  all  the  people  who  ap- 
ply for  general  welfare  assistance  In  the  coun- 
ty In  a  year's  time.  A  typical  job  candidate 
Is  under  age  30  and  single.  About  half  the 
applicants  are  white,  half  nonwhlte.  A  great 
many  are  recent  widows  with  no  previous 
work  experience  or  Job  training. 

An  Individual  assigned  to  a  Job  draws  $2 
an  hour  for  a  32-hour  week.  Take-home  pay 
averages  about  $175  a  month  after  the  coun- 
ty has  deducted  taxes  and  Social  Security 
and  the  worker  has  paid  for  transportation 
and  other.  Job-connected  expenses. 

THE     "NO-SHOWS" 

Only  half  of  those  assigned  to  the  work 
program  show  up  for  an  orientation  session, 
says  Kenneth  E.  Deal,  the  director.  Another 
half  of  those  who  get  orientation  never  report 
for  work.  Most  who  get  Jobs  leave  after  three 
months;  only  a  small  number  remain  on  Jobs 
for  the  full  year  they  are  permitted  to  work. 

The  county  is  prevented  by  law  from  fir- 
ing someone  for  not  showing  up  for  work. 
However,  it  can  withhold  pay  and  assign  the 
individual  Immediately  to  another  Job.  Then 
the  dropout  must  wait  two  weeks  for  the  first 
paycheck. 

For  the  various  government  agencies  In- 
volved and  a  few  private  employers,  the  work 
program  means  free  labor. 

Jerome  Melloch,  personnel  manager  at  the 
VA  hospital,  says  he  has  taken  on  75  I*ay 
for  Work  people  because  he  gets  much-needed 
extra  help  without  cost  to  his  budget.  How- 
ever, he  adds,  these  employes  must  be  given 
special  attention.  Often  he  puts  up  with 
problems — alcoholism,  emotional  handicaps, 
phjrslclal  disabilities — that  would  lead  him 
to  fire  a  regular  worker. 

Some  private  businesses  hire  people  off  the 
program  for  permanent  Jobs.  Richard  Sem, 
vice  president  of  Wisconsin  Industrial  Police, 
a  security  organization,  has  two  former  Pay 
for  Work  Individuals  on  his  payroll.  "They 
try  harder  than  some  other  employes  because 
they  have  a  lot  to  prove  and  a  lot  to  lose," 
he  comments. 

One  man  Sem  hired  had  been  told  as  a 
child  that  he  was  retarded.  "The  man  has 
txirned  out  to  be  dependable,  hardworking 
and  entirely  capable,"  says  Sem.  "Frankly,  I 
don't  believe  he  was  retarded  at  all — he  Just 
had  never  been  given  a  chance  to  prove 
himself." 

Many  In  the  program  are  far  happier  to 
be  drawing  the  relatively  small  paychecks 
rather  than  accepting  relief.  Janet  Halboth, 
23,  Is  one  of  these.  She  Is  assigned  to  the 
central  supply  department  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital— running  errands,  answering  the  phone, 
putting  through  orders. 


"I  was  going  bananas  sitting  at  home,"  says 
Halboth.  "I  was  recently  divorced  and  found 
myself  frustrated  trying  to  find  a  permanent 
Job.  I'd  reached  the  point  where  I  just 
couldn't  go  on  with  the  Job  search." 

Others  are  grateful  for  their  pay,  but  find 
their  Jobs  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  Cyn- 
thia Rowe,  a  mother  with  a  4-year-old  son. 
gets  $212  a  month  for  working  In  a  hospital, 
setting  up  trays  for  surgery.  She  lives  with 
her  mother,  sharing  a  bedroom  with  the  child 
because  she  can't  afford  her  own  apartment. 

"A  two-bedroom  apartment  would  cost  me 
$225  a  month,  plus  electricity,  heat,  phone, 
transportation  and  babysitting,"  says  Bowe. 
"The  program  isn't  a  solution  to  my  prob- 
lems at  all." 

Members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employes  In 
Milwaukee  County  also  see  serious  draw- 
backs. 

DISPLACED    PERSONS 

Joe  Roblson,  director  of  the  union  local, 
says  550  members  have  had  their  full-time 
Jobs  terminated  by  the  county  this  year. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  60  Pay  for  Work 
people  m  county  offices.  The  union  members 
had  been  making  a  median  salary  of  $6.51  an 
hour,  and  had  full  hospitalization  and  a  re- 
tirement plan.  "It's  going  to  be  very  difficult 
for  those  people  to  find  work,"  Roblson  de- 
clares. "Many  of  them  may  end  up  applying 
for  welfare." 

Despite  criticisms  by  labor-union  officials, 
the  Milwaukee  system  has  won  the  approval 
of  at  least  one  prominent  political  figure. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  (Dem.),  of  Wis- 
consin says:  "The  Milwaukee  County  work 
requirement  for  those  on  general  relief 
should  be  applied  Statewide  and  nationwide. 
If  Milwaukee  County  can  find  the  work — 
and  they  do,  with  a  little  Imagination — every 
other  county  In  the  country  should  be  able 
to  do  likewise." 


CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  yesterday  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  announced  his  admin- 
istration's support  for  S.  270,  the  Pub- 
lic Participation  in  Federal  Agency 
Proceedings  Act  of  1977.  This  bill,  which 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  introduced  in 
January,  is  designed  to  facilitate  in- 
creased citizen  participation  in  agency 
proceedings  and  In  court  actions  for  re- 
view of  agency  decisions,  and  to  promote 
agency  responsiveness  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  public. 

Senate  hearings  on  this  legislation 
were  completed  in  February,  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  be  considering 
it  shortly  after  the  Easter  recess.  In  this 
connection,  I  thought  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  their  staffs  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy last  week  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Government  Organization. 

This  subcommittee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Congressman  Danielson  of 
California,  is  conducting  hearings  on 
H.R.  3361,  the  companion  bill  to  S.  270. 
The  bill  Is  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Congressmen  Rodino  and  Koch,  together 
with  nearly  100  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statement  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Rodino  for  his 
leadership  in  the  House — together  with  Con- 
gressman Koch — in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
for  moving  as  rapidly  as  you  have  toward  con- 
oideration  of  this  bill.  I  am  told  the  bill  has 
nearly  a  hundred  co-sponsors  already,  and 
that  two  of  them — Congresswoman  Jordan 
and  Congressman  Mazzoll — are  members  of 
this  subcommittee. 

Last  year  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  legislation  to  Increase  citizen  access 
to  the  courts  by  authorizing  awards  of  at- 
torneys' fees  to  successful  plaintiffs  In  suits 
brought  under  a  number  of  Federal  civil 
rights  statutes.  That  bill  as  passed  also  au- 
thorized fee  awards  to  defendants  In  certain 
kinds  of  tax  cases.  In  addition,  we  enacted 
the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  Antitrust  Improve- 
ments Act,  which  among  other  things  pro- 
vided for  recovery  of  fees  in  private  Injunc- 
tive actions  brought  under  section  16  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  efforts  of  Chairman  Rodino 
and  Congressmen  Flowers,  Kastenmeler,  and 
Drinan  were  crucial  to  the  passage  of  all  of 
these  significant  statutes. 

These  bills  consumed  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  energy.  They  were  the  subject  of 
no  less  than  three  full-fledged  Senate  fill- 
busters  in  the  closing  months  of  the  94th 
Congress.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  none 
of  us  should  expect  to  have  an  easy  time  in 
pressing  Congress  to  enact  additional  bills  to 
assure  full  citizen  representation  on  other 
areas  of  government  where  it  is  so  desperately 
needed.  With  these  difficulties  in  mind,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  see  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  are  moving  so  quick- 
ly on  this  legislation  In  the  present  Congress. 
There  Is  a  developing  consensus  that  the 
problem  of  Inadequate  citizen  representa- 
tion in  federal  agency  proceedings  is  the 
next  issue  which  we  must  face. 

Chairman  Rodino  has  stated  well  what  this 
legislation  does  and  why  it  is  so  badly  needed. 
And  the  subcommittee  will  be  hearing  short- 
ly from  a  number  of  other  witnesses  who 
can  explain  to  you — based  on  their  own  ex- 
tensive experience — why  the  bill  will 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  federal  regula- 
tory process. 

My  own  exposure  to  the  need  to  bring  the 
public,  more  fully  into  the  federal  decision- 
making process  spans  the  past  eight  year 
period  In  which  I  chaired  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure.  My  first  act  as  chairman  In  1969 
was  to  send  a,  questionnaire  to  government 
officials  and  to  persons  who  deal  with  the 
agencies.  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  respon- 
sive agencies  were  to  public  concerns  and 
needs.  I  also  wanted  to  know  which  agen- 
cies were  actively  trying  to  encourage  public 
participation   In  their  proceedings. 

The  results  of  that  survey,  and  the  hear- 
ings which  followed  over  the  next  few  years, 
were  very  disheartening.  In  one  agency  after 
another,  we  saw  how  little  attention  was 
being  paid  to  promoting  and  responding  to 
direct  public  involvement  In  administrative 
decisionmaking.  The  agencies  all  seemed  to 
regard  public  participation  as  an  annoyance 
to  be  tolerated,  rather  than  as  a  resource  to 
be  cultivated.  The  public  likewise  voiced 
frustrations  and  even  anger  at  the  cavalier 
attitude  federal  bureaucrats  often  displayed 
toward  the  concerns  they  expressed. 

While  there  have  been  some  scattered  Im- 
provements In  some  agencies  over  the  past 
eight  years — particularly  the  appointment  of 
public  counsels  and  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  some  direct  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams— the  level  of  citizen  Involvement  's 
nowhere  near  what  It  should  be. 

I  think  It  Is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In 
our  Nation's  third  century  we  can  not  ask 
or  expect  the  American  people  to  tolerate  a 
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system  of  government  In  which  decisions 
over  their  lives  are  made  by  Isolated  btireau- 
crats  through  dimly  understood  processes  In 
which  most  citizens  can  play  no  part.  "Regu- 
latory reform"  Is  one  of  the  slogans  of  a 
new  order.  People  are  demanding — and  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  starting  to  give 
them — financial  disclosure  laws,  lobbying  re- 
form, conflict-of-interest  rules,  deregulation 
of  certain  segments  of  the  economy,  and 
"Government  In  the  Sunshine." 

But  the  Ideals  of  "open  government"  or 
"equal  access  to  justice"  will  never  be  fully 
realized  unless  we  And  a  way  to  Infuse  the 
ongoing  concerns  of  citizens  Into  the  dally 
functioning  of  our  government.  We  have 
learned  over  a  long  period  of  time  that  agen- 
cies simply  cannot  fulfill  their  fundamental 
purpose  of  regulating  In  the  public  Interest 
unless  they  Insure  that  the  public  Itself  has 
a  direct  and  meaningful  voice  In  agency 
proceedings. 

Over  a  decade  ago  the  federal  courts  began 
to  take  steps  to  Insure  that  people  affected 
by  agency  decisions  could  participate  In  the 
proceedings  in  which  those  decisions  were 
made.  But  few  citizens  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  since  the  costs  of 
participation  are  so  high.  Merely  Increasing 
access  to  the  agencies  Is  not  enough.  Citi- 
zens must  be  given  more  direct  support  to 
enable  them  to  participate  effectively  In  gov- 
ernmental processes. 

Many  citizens  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  contribute  significantly  to  agency  pro- 
ceedings. They  can  bring  to  official  attention 
Information  and  viewpoints  that  agency 
staffs  either  can  not  or  do  not  provide.  In 
many  cases  their  contributions  have  sub- 
stantially affected  to  outcome  of  agency  de- 
cisions. But  It  Is  hardly  fair  to  continue  to 
require,  in  effect,  that  a  few  Individuals  or 
groups  should  have  to  bear  the  tull  costs  of 
prompting  agency  actions  from  which  all  of 
us  benefit. 

Despite  the  contributions  which  citizens 
have  proven  they  can  make  to  agency  pro- 
ceedings, most  of  them  have  to  forego  par- 
ticipating In  Important  proceedings  because 
of  the  sizable  costs  Involved. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples: 

In  West  Virginia,  an  environmental  action 
group  tried  to  be  heard  when  a  power  com- 
pany proposed  to  locate  what  the  group  felt 
was  an  unneeded  electrical  plant  In  their 
area.  They  were  able  to  scrape  together  some 
funds  to  put  their  views  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  after  an  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement  had  been  filed.  But, 
even  though  they  were  going  to  be  affected 
by  the  Commission's  decision  as  directly  as 
the  power  company  Itself,  the  group  ran  out 
of  money  before  the  PPC  even  began  hear- 
ings. 

Here  in  Washington,  there  is  a  group  of 
experts  on  food  and  nutrition  Issues  which 
has  organized  consumers,  published  mater- 
ials, and  has  been  well-equipped  to  provide 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  with  en- 
lightened, scientific  views  on  food  issues.  But 
over  a  year  ago  this  group  had  to  give  up  fil- 
ing petitions  before  the  FDA  because  it  could 
no  longer  afford  the  costs. 

An  environmental  action  group  In  Michi- 
gan, which  testifled  at  our  hearings  last  year, 
had  to  abandon  its  efforts  to  force  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  adopt  stricter 
procedures  for  the  distribution  of  highly 
radio-active  plutonlum  to  private  Industry. 
The  agency  kept  the  group  tied  up  In  litiga- 
tion for  almost  7  years,  bouncing  the  Issue 
back  and  forth  between  the  courts  and  the 
agency,  until  finally  the  group  ran  out  of 
money  and  had  to  give  up.  In  seven  years  of 
fighting,  they  never  even  got  the  agency  to 
reach  the  substantive  issues  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. And  now  we  hear  that  the  Carter 
Administration  Is  considering  delaying  com- 
mercial use  of  plutonlum  fuel  because  of  the 
potential  dangers  involved. 

A  Virginia  group  tried  to  fight  siting  of  a 


power  plant  which  they  felt  would  have  dis- 
astrous environmental  consequences.  They 
raised  all  of  the  $55,000  It  cost  to  convince 
their  state  public  untllity  commission  that 
they  were  right,  but  they  had  no  money  left 
when  the  utility  brought  the  matter  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Only  a  single  citizen's  group  asked  to  par- 
ticipate m  hearings  on  liquor  labeUng — In 
opposition  to  over  a  hundred  Industry  partic- 
ipants— which  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  announced  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  The  Bureau  later  cropped  Its 
proposal  to  require  Informational  labeling  of 
liquor  because  it  found  "Insufficient  con- 
sumer interest"  In  the  subject. 

Even  the  success  stories  are  discouraging. 
A  year  ago  the  FDA  flnally  banned  the  use 
of  Red  Dye  Number  2  In  food  products.  The 
agency's  action  was  due  In  large  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Health  Research  Group, 
which  had  been  Involved  In  the  FDA  pro- 
ceedings from  the  beginning.  Even  though 
It  did  participate,  the  group  did  not  have 
the  funds  to  present  testimony  from  Its  own 
experts.  It  was  forced  Instead  to  limit  its 
participation  to  cross-examination  of  In- 
dustry expert  witnesses.  Had  they  been  able 
to  build  their  own  case — the  public's  case — 
In  that  proceeding,  one  more  cancer-causing 
substance  might  have  been  removed  from 
the  market  three  years  earlier. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  these  are  the  kinds  of  issues.  In- 
formation, and  velwpolnts  which  agencies 
must  have  a  chance  to  consider  before  they 
can  attempt  to  formulate  regulations  which 
are  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
public.  Many  agency  officials  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  Several  agencies  have  already  begun 
their  own  programs  to  aid  citizen  participa- 
tion In  their  proceedings.  They  are  doing 
so  because  they  feel  that  they  cannot  wait 
any  longer  for  Congress  to  establish  a  uni- 
form. Government-wide  program.  In  an- 
nouncing rulemaking  proceedings  to  frame 
regulations  for  Implementing  these  pro- 
grams, these  agencies  made  several  Impor- 
tant comments  which  Congress  would  do  well 
to  heed. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's National  feghway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, it  Is  "difficult  for  some  con- 
sumer, environmental,  and  other  groups  of 
citizens  that  are  either  widely  dispersed  or 
poorly  financed  to  bear  the  cost  of  partici- 
pating In  Federal  regulatory  proceedings.  By 
contrast,  better  financed  and  organized 
groups,  frequently  representative  of  the 
regulated  industry,  are  often  able  to  partici- 
pate vigorously  and  effectively." 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
went  even  further:  "In  order  for  public  par- 
ticipation to  be  meaningful.  It  must  be  of 
sufficient  technical  competence  and  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  that  the  Commission 
can  rely  on  It  to  properly  balance  the  input 
of  the  regulated  industry.  Although  the 
Commission  has  throughout  its  existence 
consistently  encouraged  public  participation 
In  all  of  Its  activities,  the  high  cost  of  mean- 
ingful participation  in  regulatory  proceed- 
ings often  excludes  such  participation." 

And  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
stressed  why  agencies  find  public  participa- 
tion to  be  of  such  great  value.  It  noted  a 
general  consensus  that  citizen  representa- 
tives do  have  significant  technical  abilities, 
and  that  they  have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  better  agency  decisions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  EPA:  "They  have  often  provided 
facts  and  arguments  relevant  to  the  statu- 
tory purpose  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  urged  on  the  agency  and  which  the 
agency  might  not  have  uncovered  or  fully 
appreciated  on  Its  own." 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  could  make 
a  stronger  case  for  H.R.  3361  than  these  agen- 
cies themselves,  by  their  actions  and  their 
statements,  have  already  made.  We  now  know 
that  public  participation  programs  can  work. 
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It  does  not  require  agencies  to  provide  funds 
for  all  those  who  may  wish  to  participate. 

And  Fifth,  these  kinds  of  programs  are 
both  consistent  with  and  complementary  to 
the  proposed  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
We  should  remember  that  the  new  agency, 
when  established,  will  only  be  able  to  ad- 
dress "consumer"  concerns.  It  will  not  reach 
the  wider  range  of  citizen  Interests  In  the 
environment,  public  safety,  minority  rights, 
and  other  Issues  in  which  diverse  segments 
of  the  public  also  need  to  be  represented. 
Furthermore,  the  new  agency  will  not  always 
be  able  to  protect  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers In  all  situations.  This  Is  especially  true 
In  proceedings  which  may  affect  only  small 
numbers  of  consumers,  for  example.  In  com- 
munities located  far  from  Washington,  or 
where  there  are  differing  views  on  what  the 
consumer  position  in  a  given  proceeding 
should  be. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
H.R.  3361  Is  long  overdue.  Congress  has  for 
decades  been  delegating  to  Federal  agencies 
decisions  on  difficult  technical  and  admin- 
istrative matters.  It  has  given  the  agencies 
authority  to  hire  their  own  legal  and  tech- 
nical experts  to  assist  them  in  resolving  the 
complex  problems  which  confront  them  on 
a  daily  basis.  But  Congress  has  not  given  the 
agencies  adequate  authority  to  reach  out 
for  the  kind  of  Information  which  would 
enable  them  better  to  understand  the  Im- 
pact of  their  actions  on  the  very  people 
whose  Interests  must  be  their  primary  con- 
cern. If  agencies  are  truly  to  be  able  to  act 
in  the  public's  Interests,  we  can  no  longer 
deny  the  public  an  effective  voice  in  agency 
proceedings. 

When  we  began  our  Senate  hearings  on 
this  legislation  over  a  year  ago,  we  faced — 
In  addition  to  skepticism  and  resistance  on 
the  part  of  some  agencies — a  decided  lack 
of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration, despite  positive  and  helpful 
testimony  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Rex 
Lee.  Now  we  have  a  new  Congress  and  a 
new  Administration,  both  determined  to  di- 
rect the  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  serving  the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 
We  also  have  a  new  Attorney  General  who — 
at  his  confirmation  hearings  expressed  an 
enlightened  understanding  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  effective  public  representation  in 
agency  proceedings.  Attorney  General  Bell 
also  said  he  believes  that  attorneys'  fees 
awards  in  public  Interest  litigation  Is  in  the 
national  Interest,  and  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  these  kinds  of  lawsuits 
continue  to  be  brought. 

And  now  we  have  a  President  who  is  clear- 
ly committed  to  the  Ideals  this  legislation 
embraces.  Prseident  Carter's  campaign 
stressed  his  commitment  to  openness  in  gov- 
ernment. He  has  often  stated  his  Intention 
to  insure  that  the  views  of  citizens  are  lis- 
tened to  before  decisions  on  major  policy 
Issues  are  made. 

Yet  both  Congress  and  the  President  want 
to  do  even  more  to  promote  responsive  gov- 
ernment. We  want  to  see  fundamental 
changes  on  the  part  of  government  officials 
towards  citizens  whose  Interests  they  are 
responsible  for  protecting.  We  want  to  en- 
sure that  government  once  again  becomes 
the  servant  of  its  people,  and  to  enable  all 
Americans  to  feel  that  they  have  a  real  voice 
In  how  they  are  governed. 

I  firmly  believe  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
3361  will  enable  our  government  to  restore 
meaning  to  the  words  "equal  access  to  jus- 
tice," and  will  rededicate  the  federal  ad- 
ministrative process  to  the  Ideals  of  funda- 
mental fairness  which  form  the  bedrock  of 
our  democratic  tradition. 


MOSCOW'S  NEXT  TARGET  IN 
AFRICA 

Mr.   MORGAN.  Mr.   President,   there 
has  been  much  debate  in  this  chamber 


and  throughout  the  Nation  regarding 
Communist  intervention  and  troop  move- 
ments within  the  African  nations. 

There  was  a  full-page  article  recently 
reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post  from 
the  London  Sunday  Telegram  which  ad- 
dressed the  Soviet  and  Cuban  strategy  in 
Africa,  focusing  on  what  the  author  calls 
the  ultimate  target:  South  Africa. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
should  know  about  the  political  and  mUi- 
tary  realities  existing  in  Africa  today, 
and  the  roles  which  our  country  is  play- 
ing, and  not  playing,  in  that  critical  area 
of  the  world. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  entitled  "Moscow's  Next  Tar- 
get in  Africa,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moscow's  Next  Target  in  Africa  :  Paying  the 
Price  for  Angola 
(By  Robert  Moss) 

Can  the  West  learn  from  Angola's  tragedy, 
or  are  we  condemned  to  relive  the  experience? 
What  the  Russians  learned  from  Angola  is 
that  war  by  proxy  pays  off.  They  will  be 
strongly  tempted  to  use  the  same  technique 
in  other  places — and  almost  certainly  in  the 
assault  on  Rhodesia  and  South-West  Africa. 

The  Cubans  are  Moscow's  all-purpose 
mercenaries,  but  they  are  not  the  only  proxy 
soldiers  who  are  being  deployed  in  the  widen- 
ing war  for  southern  Africa. 

The  Nigerians  are  said  to  be  heavily  In- 
volved in  Angola.  Western  intelligence  sources 
report  that  Nigerian  troops  were  present  at 
battalion  strength  when  the  MPLA  and  the 
Cubans  pushed  south  last  year  According  to 
UNITA  sources  in  Paris,  the  Nigerian  strength 
has  since  been  reinforced 

UNITA  sources  claim  to  have  tapes  of  radio 
intercepts  showing  that  at  least  5,000 
Nigerian  troops  have  been  deployed  In  Angola. 
They  are  operating  as  far  south  as  Mocame- 
des,  and  are  also  based  in  Lobito,  Luanda  and 
the  eastern  diamond  mining  town  of  Hen- 
rique de  Carvalho.  UNITA  claims  to  have  In- 
tercepted radio  communications  In  English 
( the  common  language  between  the  Nigerians 
the  Cubans  and  the  MPLA) ,  In  the  Ibo,  Hausa 
and  Yoruba  dialects,  and  In  a  form  of  pidgin 
Creole  that  could  indicate  the  presence  of 
forces  from  Sierra  Leone  as  well. 

An  intriguing  sidelight  is  that  UNITA  also 
claims  that  a  British  shipping  line  played  a 
key  role  In  ferrying  Nigerian  troops  and  mili- 
tary supplies  to  Angola.  Nigeria,  rich  in  oil 
and  boasting  an  army  of  some  210,000  men, 
can  clearly  afford  to  be  more  than  rhetorical 
in  Its  backing  for  the  guerrilla  movements  of 
southern  Africa. 

The  Tanzanlans  have  also  moved  into  the 
region.  President  Nyerere  has  put  1,400  of 
his  troops  into  northern  Mozambique  to 
help  the  FRELIMO  Government  to  suppress 
the  major  revolt  of  the  Makonde  tribes  led 
by  Lazaro  Kavandame.  Mozambique's  army 
is  largely  recruited  from  the  warlike  Ma- 
konde. 

Yet  another  African  army  Is  reported  to 
have  sent  units  south:  Somali  troops  are 
said  to  be  quietly  moving  into  Mozambique. 
Rhodeslan  guerrillas  In  Maputo  have  bragged 
to  Portuguese  correspondents  that  Somali 
tanks  will  be  used  in  future  operations 
against  Ian  Smith's  forces.  The  story  may 
not  be  as  bizarre  as  It  sounds.  Somalia,  like 
Cuba  Is  a  Soviet  satellite  whose  armed  forces 
and  Intelligence  services  operate  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Russian  officers.  Al- 
though the  Somali  army  is  small  (some  25,- 
000  men),  it  is  well-endowed  with  Soviet  ar- 
mour and  has  performed  well  in  border  skir- 
mishes with  the  Ethiopians.  The  Somalis 
have  200  Soviet-made  T-34  tanks  and  about 
50T-54S. 
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The  black  expeditionary  forces'  task  may 
be  to  free  the  Cubans  for  a  future  offensive 
against  Rhodesia,  South-West  Africa — or 
Zaire,  which  Is  also  a  prime  target  for  the 
Russians.  But  the  Cubans  in  Angola  still 
have  their  hands  full  In  coping  with  the 
continuing  guerrilla  war,  and  the  total  num- 
ber there  has  probably  been  Increased  since 
the  end  of  the  South  African  campaign; 
some  estimates  range  as  high  as  22,000. 

There  are  more  than  1,000  Cuban  advisers 
and  "technicians"  In  Mozambique,  nominally 
assigned  to  the  Senna  sugar  plantations  or 
to  the  port  of  Belra.  Many  are  believed  to  be 
military  instructors  for  the  ZIPA  guerrillas 
from  Rhodesia  and  the  FRELIMO  forces. 

In  Somalia,  at  least  600  Cuban  Instructors 
are  attached  to  the  Somali  army  and  the  pro- 
Somali  guerrillas  from  Djibouti — the  French- 
controlled  port  on  the  Red  Sea  that  is  ex- 
pected to  become  Independent  later  this  year. 
The  Cubans  are  also  active  in  Equatorial 
Guinea,  where  President  Maclas  has  estab- 
lished one  of  the  bloodiest  dictatorships  in 
black  Africa.  Some  200  Cuban  Instructors 
train  his  paramilitary  forces  and  his  per- 
sonal bodyguard.  There  are  another  300  Cu- 
ban advisers  In  S^kou  Tour6's  Guinea. 

In  Sierra  Leone,  Cubans  are  training  an 
Internal  security  unit,  and  Cuban  "techni- 
cians" have  also  been  sent  to  the  strategi- 
cally-placed former  Portuguese  possessions 
In  West  Africa:  Gulne-Bissau,  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  and  Sao  Tome  e  Principe. 

The  Cubans  are  particularly  well-en- 
trenched in  Congo -Brazzaville,  the  main 
staging-point  In  their  invasion  of  Angola. 
They  maintain  at  least  400  men  at  the  Pointe 
Noire  docks  and  the  Maya  Maya  air  base,  and 
there  are  reports  that  reinforcements  have 
recently  been  moved  in  from  Angola  in  prep- 
aration for  an  attempt  to  put  renewed  pres- 
sure on  Zaire's  President  Mobutu,  whose 
supply  routes  to  the  Atlantic  are  now  en- 
dangered. In  Tanzania  there  are  at  least  150 
advisers  and  "technicians,"  some  of  them  atr 
tached  to  the  Tanzanlan  People's  Defence 
Force. 

All  In  all,  It  Is  not  a  bad  effort  for  a 
Caribbean  sugar-cane  republic  of  eight  mil- 
lion people.  Of  course,  someone  else  is  pick- 
ing up  the  tabs.  The  Russians  have  not  only 
been  subsidising  the  Cuban  economy  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $1  million  a  day:  they  in- 
vested over  $500  million  In  the  Angolan  cam- 
paign, and  are  believed  to  have  supplied 
weaponry  and  equioment  to  Angola  worth 
more  than  $350  million  In  the  year  since  the 
South  Africans  pulled  out. 

But  Cuba's  role  as  a  Soviet  proxy  is  even 
more  striking  if  you  take  account  of  the 
Cuban  presence  in  the  Caribbean  (where 
Castro's  men  are  training  Jamaican  police) 
and  In  the  Middle  East  (where  150  Cuban 
instructors  are  training  international  ter- 
rorists in  Iraqi  camps),  not  to  mention  the 
Cubans'  efforts  to  take  control  of  the  non- 
aligned  countries'  news  pool  and  the  role  of 
the  Cuban  Intelligence  service,  the  DGI,  In 
orchestrating  the  activities  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can exile  groups  and  transnational  terrorists 
In  Western  Europe.  Is  It  possible  to  imagine 
an  anti-Communist  country  of  the  same  size 
acting  on  the  same  scale  today? 

The  strategic  effect  of  the  loss  of  Angola  is 
summed  up  by  two  statements  that  oddly 
coincide:  one  from  the  Soviet  paper  Izvestia, 
in  a  malor  article  last  August:  the  other 
from  South  Africa's  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Vorster,  in  his  New  Year's  message.  Izvestia 
said  that  "revolutionary  events  have  seized 
southern  Africa — the  last  strong  bulwark  of 
colonialism  and  racism — and  the  speed  of 
the  spread  of.  the  flame  attests  to  the  huge 
supplies  of  'explosive  material'  accumulating 
there."  Mr.  Vorster.  in  simole  but  chilling 
words,  showed  that  the  message  had  not  been 
lost  on  him:  "The  storm  has  not  struck  yet. 
We  are  only  experiencing  the  whirlwind  that 
goes  before  it." 


Were  the  effects  of  the  Cuban  victory  fore- 
seen by  the  men  who  sat  down  in  the  Ameri- 
can Senate  on  December  17,  1975,  to  debate 
whether  or  not  they  should  vote  to  cut  off  all 
United  States  support  to  the  anti-Soviet 
movements  in  Angola?  With  a  few  honour- 
able exceptions,  it  seemed  that  the  Senators 
were  talking  about  another  war.  Senator 
after  Senator  recalled  the  anguish  of  Viet- 
nam, the  peril  of  getting  sucked  into  another 
quagmire,  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  shape 
events  in  a  far-off  place  of  which  Americans 
knew  nothing. 

continuing    fight    AG.WNST    MARXISTS 

Hubert  Humphrey  caught  the  prevailing 
mood:  The  "United  States  better  start  tak- 
ing care  of  things  it  knows  how  to  take 
care  of.  We  know  so  little  of  Africa,  the  800 
and  some  tribes  that  make  up  Africa  ...  I 
say  It  Is  like  a  different  world." 

Senator  McGovern  jumped  up  to  argue 
that  It  made  no  difference  which  of  the 
black  movements  won  anyway.  Senator  Tun- 
ney  thought  the  rival  Angolan  movements 
were  only  nominally  pro-Soviet  or  pro- 
American.  At  heart,  all  of  them  were 
"basically  pro-Angolan,  Socialist  and  highly 
nationalistic."  Most  of  the  Senators  who 
spoke  that  day  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Russians  would  be  able  to  establish 
a  secure  foothold  in  Angola,  and  some  sug- 
gested that  Angola  could  prove  to  be  Russia's 
Vietnam. 

It  was  not  a  wholly  absurd  idea.  To  this 
day,  three  anti-Soviet  guerrilla  movements 
are  continuing  the  struggle  in  Angola: 
UNITA  in  the  south  and  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, the  FNLA  in  the  north,  and  the  seces- 
sionists of  FLEC  In  the  Cabinda  enclave. 
Unlike  Left-wing  revolutionaries  from 
other  countries  who  fly  off  to  university 
sinecures  or  their  Swiss  bank  accounts  after 
suffering  defeat  on  their  home  ground,  Jonas 
Savimbl  is  carrying  on  the  battle  deep  inside 
Angola. 

He  has  claimed  that  UNITA  has  22,000 
armed  supporters,  although  Western  intelli- 
gence sources  believe  that  the  figure  is  prob- 
ably no  more  than  6,000.  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  get  reliable  information  on  the 
guerrillas'  military  capacities,  but  one  index 
of  UNITA's  ability  to  harrass  the  regime 
Is  the  fact  that  no  train  has  been  able  to 
cover  the  whole  length  of  the  Benguela  rail- 
way— from  the  Zamblan  border  to  the 
coast — since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
UNITA's  political  base  is  still  largely  intact, 
and  the  MPLA  has  had  little  success  in 
building  up  support  among  the  Ovlmbundu 
people's   traditional   UNITA  sympathisers. 

This  means  that  It  might  well  be  possible 
for  UNITA  and  the  other  anti-Soviet  groups 
to  inflict  a  serious  humiliation  on  the  Cu- 
bans and  the  MPLA — if  they  could  count  on 
effective  outside  support.  But  no  Western 
Power  is  disposed  to  play  the  part  of  ar- 
rourer  and  adviser  to  UNITA  in  the  way  that 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  played  It  for 
the  Vletcong. 

Now  that  the  MPLA  regime  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations,  backing 
UNITA  has  become  diplomatically  tricky — 
although  some  Western  governments  are 
more  strait-laced  than  others.  The  French 
were  ahead  of  the  stampede  to  recognize  the 
MPLA  back  in  February,  1976  (much  to  the 
annoyance  of  their  EEC  partners,  who  had 
expected  to  be  consulted)  but  this  did  not 
Inhibit  them  from  remaining  deeply  involved 
with  UNITA  and  the  FNLA. 

SOUTH    AFRICANS    MAINTAIN    CONTACTS 

Zambia's  President  Kaunda  has  come  un- 
der intense  pressure  from  his  "frontline" 
colleagues  to  sever  all  links  with  UNITA,  and 
finally  had  to  ask  Jorge  Sangumba,  UNITA's 
chief  foreign  spokesman,  to  leave  his  custo- 
mary haunt,  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  in 
Lusaka.  Jorge  now  gives  his  patronage  to  the 
Intercontinental  Hotel  in  Kinshasa. 


The  South  Africans  maintain  contact  with 
the  anti-Soviet  movements,  and  there  Is  a 
large  colony  of  white  Angolan  refugees.  But 
they  are  Inhibited  by  their  desire  not  to  pro- 
vide a  pretext  for  a  Communist-backed  In- 
vasion of  South-West  Africa. 

Ironically,  if  any  outside  power  is  ready  to 
adopt  a  "forward  policy"  in  Angola,  it 
could  still  prove  to  be  China.  The  Chinese 
have  backed  both  the  FNLA  and  UNITA  In 
the  past.  Many  UNITA  leaders.  Including 
Savlmbi's  number  two,  Miguel  Nzau  Puna, 
have  received  training  In  China.  Puna  com- 
plained to  me  when  I  last  saw  him  about  the 
rigours  of  the  Chinese  training  schedule 
(which  continued  into  the  night  with  politi- 
cal indoctrination  sessions).  The  Chinese 
cut  off  support  to  UNITA  at  the  end  of  1975, 
when  hard  evidence  of  South  Africa's  in- 
volvement seeped  out. 

But  the  Chinese  are  angry  that  they  have 
lost  nearly  every  point  to  the  Russians  in 
the  contest  for  power  In  black  Africa — 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  spent  con- 
siderably more  in  economic  aid.  So  renewed 
contact  with  UNITA  is  a  possibility.  If  a 
remote  one. 

With  or  without  outside  backing,  UNITA's 
proven  survival  capacity  worries  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Soviet  ambassador  in  Luanda, 
Boris  Vorobyev,  Is  said  to  have  been  in- 
structed to  press  the  MPLA  to  do  a  deal  with 
UNITA.  President  Neto  and  the  Cubans  are 
reluctant,  but  the  biggest  stumbllngblcck  is 
that  neither  Savimbl  nor  any  other  of  the 
top-ranking  UNITA  leaders  has  been  ready 
to  accept  the  idea  of  a  deal  with  the  MPLA— 
which,  in  current  circumstances,  would 
amount  at  best  to  a  conditional  surrender. 
KGB  agents  have  therefore  been  trying  to 
sound  out  UNITA  representatives  abroad  to 
discover  whether  it  is  possible  to  create  a 
rift  between  Savimbl  and  lower-level  cadres, 
so  far  without  notable  success. 

Angola  today  cannot  be  objectively  de- 
scribed as  an  independent  country.  Control 
of  Its  armed  forces.  Its  secret  police,  its 
economy,  its  civil  administration  and  its 
educational  system  is  in  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sians, Cubans  and  East  Europeans,  and  the 
MPLA  Itself  Is  being  remoulded  Into  an 
orthodox  Communist  party.  The  Cuban  gar- 
risons are  the  basic  guarantees  that  the  re- 
gime will  not  only  survive  but  toe  the  line. 

The  Cubans  have  divided  Angola  into  six 
military  regions,  with  garrisons  in  the  major 
towns.  Five  major  mopplng-up  opyerations 
have  been  launched  against  the  anti-Com- 
munist forces  since  the  South  Africans 
withdrew,  but  despite  the  savagery  with 
which  the  Cubans  and  the  MPLA  have  dealt 
with  the  civil  population  large  swathes  of 
Angola  are  still  contested  zones. 

The  continued  flight  of  refugees  over  the 
1,200-mile  border  of  South-West  Africa  Is 
an  eloquent  comment  on  the  way  the  people 
of  southern  Angola  regard  their  new 
masters.  Some  10,000  have  been  absorbed 
Into  South-West  Africa. 

A  conservative  intelligence  estimate  has 
3,700  Cuban  troops  currently  In  the  central- 
western  region,  embracing  Lobito,  Huambo 
(formerly  Nova  Llsboa)  and  Bie  (forpierly 
Silva  Porto);  2,000  in  each  of  the  northern, 
eastern  and  southern  regions;  and  3,000  in 
the  Cabinda  enclave,  where  some  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  is  taking  place.  There  are  at 
least  1,500  Cuban  troops  in  Luanda. 

This  gives  a  total  of  about  14,000  of  whom 
6,000  are  Infantry.  The  Cuban  forces  include 
an  armoured  regiment  with  120  T-54  and 
T-34  tanks  and  1,900  men,  an  armoured  car 
regiment  with  70  Soviet-made  BRDM  vehi- 
cles and  1,600  men,  an  anti-aircraft  battalion 
and  five  regiments  equipped  with  multi-bar- 
relled rocket-launchers. 

The  Cubans  are  also  the  key  element  In 
the  new  Angola  air  force.  They  pilot  all  of 
the  MPLA's  Soviet-supplied  planes,  which 
Include  a  dozen  MlG-21s,  10  MlG-17s,  hell- 
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copters,     and     Antanov-2 
planes.  They  also  pilot  some 
of  light  aircraft  that  were  ' 
Portuguese  forces.  Cubans 
bases  throughout  Angola,  and 
Ing   the   construction   of   new 
Huambo,   Mocamedes  and 
the    extension    of    existing    aii 
could  be  the  prelude  to  a 
use  Angola  as  the  base  for  a 
against  South-West  Africa. 

But  Cuba's  Involvement  Is 
to  troops.  The  Cuban  ambasaac^r 
is  Oscar  Dramas,  one  of  the 
Cuba's  Invasion,  a  senior  figure 
Communist  party,  an  old  Afrl(^ 
was  formerly  ambassador  In 
most  Important  of  all,  a  key 
Cuban  Intelligence  service,  or 
of  the  KGB  directly  supervlseh 
general  and  his  Soviet  staff.  The 
Intelligence    service,    the    DISA 
controlled  by  the  DGI 
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Similarly,   Cuban   advisers 
Icey  positions  throughout  the 
and   notably  In  the  Interior 
Education  Ministry,  and  In  th  ■ 
of    the    MPLA's    programme 
mobilisation,"  which  Is  suppose  I 
support  for  a  "mass  Marxist 
The  Cubans  are  training  Angol 
leaders,    and   the   syllabus   on 
Lazaro  Pena  trade  union  college 
Includes  Marxist  philosophy 
tory.  The  Cubans  are  stronglj 
on  President  Neto's  staff,  and 
have  entrusted  his  personal 
They  share  control  of  the 
and  the  Bank  of  Angola  with 
The    recent    measures    to 
Angolan  currency,   the  kwanza 
ample  to  any  other  Governmen  t 
wish  to  wipe  out  its  middle  clas ; 
Angolan  families  are  allowed  ( 
one  basis)   to  exchange  the  ol 
Angolan  escudos  for  kwanzas 
the  limit  of  20,000  kwanzas 
more  than  that  stashed  away 
that  his  savings  have  been  turne^ 
less  paper. 

Last  July,  Angola  became  the 
country  to  join  the  Soviet 
ell  of  Mutual  Economic 
Since  Neto's  visit  to  Moscow  in 
trickle  of  East  European 
tural  scientists  and  managers 
flood. 

Between  them,  the  Cubans 
slans,  now  decide  who  can 
Angola,  what  civil  liberties  (if 
duals  and  organisations  will  be 
the  country  will  export  and 
much  money  will  be  printed 
plantations,  Cuban  supervisors 
operate  a  system  of  forced 
are  shifted  from  one  place  to 
from   one   Job    to   another,    wl 
or  appeal. 

These  are  examples  of  what 
means.  But  foreign  troops  and 
be  shown  the  door. 

The   Russians   remember   whfet 
in  Egypt  in  ft72,  when  Sadat 
them.  Just  as  the  Cubans 
tion   of   their   mission    from 
1968,  before  Marten  Ngouabl 
So  an  effort  Is  being  made  in 
Mozambique,  to  transform  the 
ment  into  an  orthodox  Comm 

Soviet  writers  have  described 
this  effort  should  proceed.  The 
Is  a  book  entitled  "PoUtlca. 
Africa,"  published  In  Moscow 
main  editor  U  Vasslly 
Viet  Ambassador  in  Lusaka. 

Solodovnikov  accepts  that  it 
to  expect  to  create  a  Commun|st 
Af rtca  overnight.  It  will  be 
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by  working  though  "revolutionary  demo- 
cratic parties,"  like  the  movements  that 
came  to  power  In  Guinea,  Congo  and  Tan- 
zania, and  like  the  MPLA  In  Angola.  These 
movements  may  start  out  as  a  mish-mash  of 
nationalism,  Marxism  and  tribalism,  but  they 
Includes  activists  "who  are  inspired  by  the 
ideas  of  scientific  Socialism" — in  plain 
words.  Communists. 

Solodovn Ikov's  thesis  Is  working  out  in 
Angola.  During  his  visit  to  Moscow  last  Oc- 
tober. Agostlnho  Neto  signed  a  20-year 
friendship  treaty  with  Russia  that  provided 
for  regular  exchanges  between  the  MPLA 
and  the  Soviet  Communist  party.  Soon  after 
his  return,  the  MPLA  announced  that  An- 
gola was  to  be  described  officially  as  a 
"Marxist-Leninist  republic." 

It  is  perhaps  a  toss-up  whether  the  MPLA 
in  Angola  or  FRELIMO  in  Mozambique  has 
gone  further  towards  achieving  Sovietlsation. 
The  MPLA  does  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have 
matched  FRELIMO's  regulations  that  dictate 
the  maximum  thickness  of  the  soles  (and  the 
heels)  of  shoes,  according  to  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  wearer. 

Both  President  Podgorny  and  Leonid 
Brezhnev  are  expected  to  visit  Africa  this 
year.  Their  main  ports  of  call  will  be  Maputo 
and  (probably)  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  message 
could  be  that  the  West  is  on  the  retreat  and 
that  Russia  Is  becoming  the  dominant  power 
in  Africa.  Their  strength  is  that  they  are 
acting  according  to  a  global  strategy — while 
Western  leaders  are  not. 

The  ring  of  naval  and  air  facilities  that 
the  Russians  have  acquired  around  the 
African  coast,  and  the  deep-water  harbours 
where  they  now  have  the  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate new  naval  bases,  include  Luanda  and 
four  excellent  ports  In  Mozambique:  Mapu- 
to, Belra,  Niicala  and  Porto  Amelia.  Somalia, 
Congo  and  all  of  what  used  to  be  Portuguese 
Africa  now  have  Governments  that  can  be 
called  Marxist,  and  Soviet-bloc  military  ad- 
visers, troops  and  intelligence  officers  are 
present  throughout  most  of  the  continent. 

THREAT  TO  CAPE  ROUTE 

A  leading  Soviet  Africanist,  E.  Tarabrin, 
predicts  that  the  West's  dependence  on  Afri- 
can raw  materials  will  Increase  rapidly  over 
the  rest  of  the  decade,  and  that  Imports  of 
chromites  (from  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa) 
will  double.  Soviet  experts  also  stress  that 
much  of  Africa's  mineral  wealth  lies  In  the 
southern  half.  The  gold,  diamonds,  plati- 
num, copper  and  other  Industrial  metals  are 
rich  stakes  to  play  for. 

Geography  is  Just  as  Important  as  natural 
resources.  If  the  Cape  route — which  carries 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  strategic  materials 
required  by  NATO  countries — could  be  de- 
nied to  the  West,  the  world  could  be  cut  in 
half  vertically  by  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  as  well.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  the 
Cape  route,  not  Just  because  the  Suez  Canal 
can  be  closed  overnight  and  Western  Europe 
Is  so  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern  oil,  but 
because  technology  has  bypassed  the  Canal; 
the  supertankers  cannot  get  through  it. 

The  Communist  invasion  of  Angola  was  a 
step  toward  the  fulfilment  of  Russia's  grand 
design:  the  domination  of  the  whole  of 
Southern  Africa. 

By  giving  up  in  Angola,  the  Western  Pow- 
ers threw  away  a  unique  opportunity  to 
hold  the  line  against  Soviet  expansion  in 
southern  Africa.  Why  unique?  Because  in 
Angola,  the  reality  of  the  Soviet  threat  was 
not  obscured  by  racial  sentiment — at  any 
rate,  not  until  Marxist  prop>agandists  set 
about  trying  to  turn  the  South  Africans  into 
the  villains  of  the  piece. 

The  war  In  Angola  was  not  »  war  of  black 
men  versus  white  men.  It  was  a  war  between 
rival  black  guerrilla  movements  and  their 
foreign  helpers.  It  presented  a  clear-cut 
choice  between  a  pro-Soviet  group  that 
promised   to   turn   Angola   Into   a   Marxist- 


Leninist  republic  and  its  pro-Western  op- 
ponents who  promised  democratic  elections 
and  guarantees  for  private   Investors. 

Learning  from  Angola,  the  Russians  are  de- 
termined to  ensure  that  if  they  can  engineer 
the  removal  of  the  white  Government  in 
Salisbury,  there  will  not  be  a  subsequent  bat- 
tle for  the  spoils  between  pro-Soviet  and 
anti-Soviet  blacks,  which  might  again  divide 
black  Africa.  How  can  they  ensure  that?  The 
spade-work  has  already  been  done.  The  bulk 
of  the  black  guerrilla  forces  have  been  united 
by  the  Nkomo-Mugabe  alliance,  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Patriotic  Front. 

The  five  neighbouring  African  Govern- 
ments— which  were  at  logger-heads  during 
the  Angolan  war — have  been  persuaded  to 
give  their  support  to  Nkomo  and  Mugabe. 
Britain  and  America  say  they  will  refuse  to 
accept  any  settlement  that  Is  rejected  by 
these  two,  even  though  they  patently  cannot 
claim  to  speak  for  the  majority  of  black  Rho- 
desians  and  the  only  hope  of  a  civilised  solu- 
tion In  Rhodesia  lies  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween Ian  Smith  and  more  representative 
black  leaders  such  as  Bishop  Muzorewa. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  grasp 
about  the  Soviet  design  for  southern  Africa 
is  that  It  is  essentially  negative;  It  has  been 
accurately  described,  in  an  admirable  paper 
from  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Conflict 
as  "a  strategy  of  denial" — denial,  that  is,  of 
raw  material  and  communications. 

The  Soviet  calculation — which  seems  to  be 
paying  off  so  far — Is  that  the  assault  on 
southern  Africa  will  be  tolerated,  if  not  aided 
and  abetted,  by  the  West,  so  long  as  it  is  car- 
ried out  In  the  name  of  "majority  rule".  The 
fact  that  for  most  of  black  Africa,  "majority 
rule"  means  one-party  dictatorship  or  primi- 
tive despotism  is  conveniently  Ignored. 

THE  WEST'S  LOST  CHANCE 

But  what  is  still  less  excusable  is  the  ne- 
glect by  Western  politicians  of  one  of  the 
abiding  lessons  of  Angola:  th&t  If  "majority 
rule"  means  government  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  then  It  can  only  survive  In  Africa 
If  It  Is  defended  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Now  Britain  and  America  say  that  they  will 
not  accept  a  settlement  worked  out  between 
blacks  and  whites  inside  Rhodesia — or,  for 
that  matter,  South-West  Africa.  The  Marxist 
guerrilla  leaders  must  be  Included;  it  seems 
that  It  does  not  matter  over-much  to  either 
Western  Government  if  the  whites  have  any 
say. 

If  Angola  Is  any  guide — and  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is — this  is  a  prescription  for  another 
Marxist  dictatorship.  Imposed  by  force  of 
arms,  which  would  provide  the  base  for  black 
guerrillas  and  Soviet  proxy  troops  to  attack 
the  ultimate  target:  South  Africa. 
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EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AIRCRAFT  FROM  THE  AIR- 
CRAFT USE  TAX 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  cosponsoring  S.  196,  a  bill  to  exempt 
certain  agricultural  aircraft  from  the 
aircraft  use  tax.  Since  enactment  of  the 
Airport/Airways  Development  Act  of 
1970,  agricultural  aircraft  owners  have 
had  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  agricultural  aircraft  and  7 
cents  per  gallon  on  aviation  fuel. 

The  revenue  collected  is  placed  into 
the  airport-airways  trust  fund — a  trust 
fxmd  which  currently  has  a  surplus  of  S2 
billion — for  the  development,  research, 
and  improvement  of  public  airports. 
However,  the  agricultural  aviation  in- 
dustry makes  little  use  of  the  public  air- 
port/airways system.  Most  agricultural 
aviators  use  private,  not  public,  airways. 


A  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  demonstrated  that  the 
agricultural  aircraft  use  of  the  Federal 
system  amounted  to  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent.  Yet  the  agricultural  avia- 
tion industry  pays  4  percent  of  the 
taxes  paid  on  fuel  for  the  entire  aviation 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  agricultural  avia- 
tion industry — an  industry  which  per- 
forms an  invaluable  service  of  treating, 
seeding,  and  fertilizing  more  than  250,- 
000,000  acres  per  year — is  not  compen- 
sated in  any  way  for  paying  this  aircraft 
use  tax.  Consequently,  the  tax  is  passed 
on  to  the  farmer  in  the  form  of  higher 
costs  for  his  services.  This  discrimina- 
tory tax  should  be  readily  addressed,  and 
I  urge  the  swift  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

NEED  FOR  CAUTION  IN  USING  TAX 
INCENTIVES  FOR  ENERGY  CON- 
SERVATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  issues  in  connection  with  the 
Carter  administration's  forthcoming  en- 
ergy package  is  the  question  of  the  in- 
clusion of  tax  incentives  as  a  device  for 
achieving  national  goals  such  as  energy 
conservation  and  the  development  of  new 
or  alternative  energy  sources. 

I  have  reservations  about  this  ap- 
proach, primarily  because  such  tax  in- 
centives are  essentially  untried  and  have 
received  so  little  serious  scrutiny  in  the 
past  by  Congress  and  the  administration 
with  respect  to  basic  economic  questions 
like  the  efficiency  and  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  such  incentives.  In  deciding  how  to 
spend  scarce  Federal  dollars  to  achieve 
our  important  energy  goals,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  an 
obligation  to  insure  that  the  approach 
we  take  is  sound  and  economically 
justified. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  Congress  will 
have  the  opportimity,  working  with  the 
administration,  to  develop  an  effective 
energy  program  that  will  serve  the  Na- 
tion well  in  the  years  ahead.  Tax  incen- 
tives may  have  an  appropriate  role  to 
play  in  the  energy  program,  but  they 
must  first  survive  the  same  close  scrutiny 
that  Congress  routinely  gives  to  direct 
spending  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  today  to  the 
President's  energy  adviser,  Dr.  James  R. 
Schlesinger,  I  have  expressed  some  of 
these  concerns  and  urged  the  adminis- 
tration to  proceed  with  caution  in  em- 
bracing tax  expenditures  as  part  of  the 
energy  package.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  and  also  pertinent  mate- 
rial may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  follow- 
ing letters  and  proposals  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  7, 1977. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Schlesinger:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  package,  due  April  20,  may  con- 
tain recommendations  for  various  energy  re- 
lated tax  incentives.  My  concern  arises  both 
from  my  commitment  to  a  rational  and  ef- 
fective energy  policy  foi  the  country,  and  my 


interest  in  reform  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
S3retem. 

In  assessing  proposals  for  the  use  of  tax  in- 
centives in  the  energy  package — such  as  tax 
credits  for  home  and  business  insulation,  for 
solar  enery,  or  for  the  cost  of  conversion  from 
oil  to  coal — I  hope  that  you  will  direct  your 
attention  to  the  basic  questions  that  must  be 
answered  satisfactorily  before  the  nation  em- 
barks on  the  route  of  these  or  other  new  tax 
expenditures. 

When  the  federal  government  decides  to 
adopt  a  financial  incentive  program.  It  always 
has  the  choice  of  financing  the  program  In 
two  ways — either  directly,  through  the  au- 
thorization-appropriation process,  or  Indi- 
rectly through  the  tax  system. 

Too  often  in  the  past.  Congresses  and  Ad- 
ministrations have  given  uncritical  accept- 
ance to  unproved  tax  expenditures,  regardless 
of  the  relative  Inefficiency — or  even  the  out- 
right waste — of  many  such  tax  Incentives. 
But  things  are  changing,  partly  in  response 
to  heavy  budget  pressures  that  demand 
better  value  from  the  expenditure  of  federal 
dollars,  and  partly  in  response  to  more  vigor- 
ous analysis  by  Congress,  the  Treasury  and 
other  experts  of  the  efficiency  of  tax  In- 
centives. 

If  serious  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
tax  measures  In  addition  to,  or  In  lieu  of,  di- 
rect outlay  programs  In  the  energy  package, 
I  urge  you  to  give  the  same  close  scrutiny  to 
such  tax  expenditures  as  you  would  give  to 
direct  spending  programs.  Among  the  ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Is  a  tax  expenditure  at  least  as  efficient 
as,  or  more  efficient  than,  a  direct  expenditure 
in  achieving  the  federal  goal?  Will  the  nation 
derive  at  least  a  dollar  of  benefit  for  every 
Federal  dollar  expended? 

What  alternative  forms  of  federal  subsidy 
should  be  considered,  such  as  direct  grants, 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  Interest  subsidies? 
Could  such  programs  be  structured  more  ef- 
ficiently, or  targeted  more  directly  to  meet 
the  need? 

If  a  tax  incentive  program  is  adopted,  is  it 
designed  so  that  its  benefits  are  distributed 
equitably  among  Income  groups?  If  tax 
credits  are  used,  are  they  made  refundable, 
so  that  the  federal  tax  subsidy  will  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  do  not  otherwise  Incur 
tax  liability? 

I  urge  that,  before  tax  Incentives  are  em- 
braced as  part  of  the  Administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  challenge,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  responsible  an- 
swers to  the  above  questions,  so  that  Con- 
gress can  be  assured  that  the  benefits  out- 
weigh the  costs,  and  that  any  tax  Incen- 
tives proposed  are  the  best  means  of  provid- 
ing financial  assistance. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  two 
recent  studies  questioning  the  use  of  tax 
credits  in  the  energy  area.  The  studies  were 
prepared  for  me  and  a  group  of  other  Sena- 
tors interested  in  such  issues  as  part  of  the 
Senate  debate  on  tax  reform  last  year.  These 
studies  Indicate  that  the  tax  credits  proposed 
at  that  time  for  home  Insulation  costs  and 
solar  energy  costs  flunked  all  or  almost  all  of 
the  tests  suggested  In  the  above  questions. 
Although  the  Senate  voted  to  approve  some 
of  the  tax  incentive  proposals  last  year,  the 
provisions  were  dropped  in  the  conference 
with  the  House  and  remain  quite  controver- 
sial. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  paper  on  the 
tax  credit  for  home  insulation,  for  example, 
one  of  the  more  disturbing  criticisms  of  the 
credit  is  its  waste  and  inefficiency.  Accord- 
ing to  the  enclosed  paper,  It  may  cost  the 
Treasury  over  $42  to  save  a  $12  barrel  of  oil. 
In  large  measure,  such  tax  benefits  are  not 
incentives  at  all,  but  windfalls  to  taxpayers 
for  activities  they  would  undertake  in  any 
event. 

Recently,  raising  similar  concerns,  I  wrote 


to  Secretary  of  HEW  Callfano  to  obtain  his 
department's  views  on  pending  proposals  In 
Congress  to  provide  tax  credits  for  college 
tuition  expenses.  In  his  reply,  Secretary 
Callfano  raised  a  number  of  serious  objec- 
tions to  such  a  tax  credit,  and  termed  It  a 
"radical  departure"  from  federal  education 
policy.  I  am  also  enclosing  copies  of  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Callfano. 

If  adequate  studies  have  not  yet  been 
undertaken  of  proposals  for  energy  tax  In- 
centives. I  would  hope  that  recommenda- 
tion of  such  proposals  by  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  deferred  until  the  Executive 
Branch  is  satisfied  that  such  tax  incentives 
actually  represent  a  wise  response  to  our 
energy  problems  and  are  more  than  JiKt  a 
shot  In  the  dark  toward  the  goal  we  all 
share   of   encoviraglng   energy   conservation. 

As  a  related  matter,  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  tax  simplification  Is  one  of  the 
major  themes  In  the  comprehensive  tax 
Teform  effort  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
Administration  and  by  Congress.  The  Intro- 
duction of  energy  related  tax  Incentives 
Into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is,  of 
course,  directly  contrary  to  the  goal  of  tax 
simplification.  New  tax  Incentives  will  nec- 
essarily be  complex,  and  will  involve  addi- 
tional lines  and  schedules  on  the  already 
complex  tax  forms.  I  would  hope  that  before 
such  complications  are  added  in  the  form 
of  tax  incentives  for  energy,  Treasury  offi- 
cials and  others  Involved  in  preparing  the 
Administration's  tax  reform  proposals  will 
be  closely  consulted,  so  that  tax  reform 
efforts  will  not  be  hindered  by  the  energy 
proposals. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  these 
concerns,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  to  develop  the  most  effective  and 
equitable  energy  program  that  we  can  pro- 
duce for  the  nation 
Sincerely, 

£^ward  M.  Kennedy, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 

Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Federal  Tax  Reform  for  1976 

(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Paul  R.  McEtenlel, 

and  Joseph  Puhman) 

THE  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HOME  INSULATION 

The  proposal  for  a  tax  credit  for  Insula- 
tion of  a  home  may  appear  attractive  at 
first  glance,  but  on  analysis  it  turns  out  to 
be  seriously  defective.'  The  proposal  is 

Inefficient,  because  to  save  one  barrel  of 
oil  (worth  about  $12)  will  cost  the  Treasury 
$42.35; 

Inequitable,  because  the  well-off  home- 
owner will  get  far  greater  benefits  than  a 
lower-income  homeowner; 

Complex,  because  the  tax  return  and  the 
audit  process  will  be  further  complicated; 
and 

Expensive,  becavtse  the  Treasury  will  lose 
nearly  $288  million  per  year  as  a  result  of 
the  credit,  with  no  corresponding  public 
benefit. 

The  House-passed  conservation  and  con- 
version bill  (H.R.  6860)  provided  for  an  In- 
dividual income  tax  credit  for  home  Insula- 
tion equal  to  30  percent  of  Insulation  ex- 
penditures up  to  $500.  Thus,  the  maximum 
credit  is  $150.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee tentatively  decided  in  1975  to  provide  a 
similar  credit,  but  under  the  committee  pro- 
posal the  credit  would  have  been  refundable, 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  expenditures 
would  not  have  been  reduced  on  account  of 
expenditures  by  a  prior  owner.  In  contrast, 
the  House  bUl  provided  a  non-refundable 
credit  and  the  $500  maximum  would  have 
been  reduced  by  prior  owners'  Insulation 
expenditures. 

The  idea  of  an  Insulation  tax  credit  was 
bom  out  of  the  energy  crisis  and  concern 
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lor  energy  conservation, 
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T/BLE  13.- ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  HOME  INSULATION  ACTIONS,  COSTS.  AND  INCREMENTAL  THERMAL  SAVINGS' 


Action 


Ceiling  insulation ' 

Storm  doors' 

Storm  windows ' 

Clock  thermostats  * 

CaulkinK  and  weatherstripping  *.. 
Other! 

Total 


t  The  elasticity  of  demand  for  retrofit 
(the  si;e  of  the  credit,  without  allowanci 
recoupment)  will  result  in  a  60  percent  in^ea 

1  The  ceiling  insulation  base-level  activ 
(this  IS  consistent  with  the  FEA  estimate 
given  the  sharp  increase  in  fuel  prices). 

>  The  base-level  storm-door  and  wi 
of  homes  that  insulate  ceilings. 

•  The  clock  thermostat  and  weatherstri 


nfaterials  is  —2— that  is,  a  30  percent  reduction  in  cost 
for  nontaxable  homeowners  and  the  delay  in  credit 

se  in  thermal  retrofits, 
y  rate  (in  absence  of  credit)  is  400,000  homes  per  year 
f  1974  activity,  and  with  pre-1974  industry  estimates. 
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The  Treasury  Department 
the  Federal  Energy  Agency 
mated  that  a  15  percent 
sulatlon    would    reduce 
consumption    by    the 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The  FEA 
credit  all  of  the  fuel 
all   the   Insulation    while 
effect.  The  FEA  does  not 
out  how  much  additional 
Installed  as  a  result  of  the 
much   fuel   this   additional 
conserve.  The  FEA  analysis 
much  sense  as  saying  that  a 
his  bank  to  make  a 
c&use  he  put  a  $600  deposit 
The  FEA  also  based  Its 
possible    production   of 
than  on  the  likely  amount  oi 
total    possible    production 
sarlly   equal   total   output, 
sales. 

Under  the  Treasury's 
elasticity  of  demand  for 
venue  loss  Is  8288  million 
division  shows  that  every 
by  the  Insulation  tax  creddt 
Treasury  $42.35.   This   "prlc 
even  the  International  oil 
federal  government  could 
free  almost  four  times  as 
direct  expenditures  as  it 
an  Insulation  credit. 

The    Insulation    credit 
because  It  rewards  those 
insulation  anyway.  To 
to  use  insulation,  the  credit 
cent  of  the  new  purchasers' 
the  same  for  homeowners 
Installed    Insulation   even 
credit.  In  their  case,  the 
is  simply  wasted.  It  is 
with  precision  how  many 
category,  but  the  Increased 
sharply    Increased    the 
Insulation,  so  the  number  oi 
ready  plan  to  Install 
be  large. 

The  insulation  credit  is 
though  tax  credits  are 
ble  than  deduction*.*  many 
are  not  well  off  are  not 
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people  will  buy  more  Insulation  if  the  fed- 
eral government  makes  it  cheaper  by  grant- 
ing a  tax  credit  of  30  percent  to  purchasers. 
How  much  more  Insulation  will  be  purchased 
depends  on  what  economists  call  the  elas- 
ticity of  demand.=  Usually,  when  the  elas- 
ticity of  demand  Is  unknown,  as  is  the  case 
here,  economists  feel  that  It  Is  safest  to 
presume  that  the  elasticity  of  demand  Is 
—  1.0.  This  means  that  a  30  percent  decrease 
in  prices  will  result  in  a  30  percent  Increase 
In  purchases.  In  order  to  be  generous,  how- 


ever, the  Treasury  In  analyzing  this  credit 
has  presumed  an  elasticity  of  demand  of 
—2.0,  that  is,  a  30  percent  reduction  in  cost 
will  result  in  a  60  percent  Increase  in  insula- 
tion. Even  with  this  generous  presumption, 
the  30  percent  credit  will  only  save  6.38  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  year  (see  Table  13) .» 
U.S.  oil  consumption  Is  running  about  20 
million  barrels  a  day;  hence  a  saving  of  6.38 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  year  (see  footnote  h 
to  Table  13)  Is  very  small  Indeed — an  eight- 
hour  supply  of  oil  at  a  cost  of  almost  $300 
million. 


Base  for  revenue  estimate 


Incremental  conservation 


Number  of  units 
(thousands) 


Price  per  unit 
(dollars) 


Total  cost  (mil- 
lions of  dollars) 


Number  of  units 
(thousands) 


Btu/year  per 
unit  (millions) 


Total  Btu/year 
(trillions) 


650 

2,500 

15,000 

1,000 

2,000 

220 


200 
75 
30 
70 
SO 

100 


130 
188 
450 

70 
100 

22 


250 
960 
1,770 
400 
770 
85 


35.0 

1.0 

2.2 

15.0 

10.0 

5.0 


9 
1 

13 
6 
8 

(•) 


'960 


»37 


installation  activity  is  taken  to  be  twice  the  number 
ing  base  levels  are  as  conjectured  by  FEA. 


»  The  "other"  insulation  activity  level  is  the  same  as  for  ceilings. 

•  Less  than  J^  trillion. 

'  Maximum  annual  credit:  0.30X$960,000,000  equals  $288,000,000  (this  ignores  the  possibility 
that  the  cost  to  taxpayer  may  exceed  $500). 

"  This  IS  equivalent  to  6,380,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  because  the  energy  content  of  oil  is  5,- 
800,000  British  thermal  units  (Btu)  per  barrel. 

Source:  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  Treasury  Department 
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spend  $500  on  Insulation.  Even  if  they  know 
they  would  get  $150  back  from  the  federal 
government,  they  would  still  be  $350  out  of 
pocket.  As  a  result,  only  those  able  to  afford 
the  full  $500  of  Insulation  expenses  will  get 
the  full  advantage  of  the  credit.  Lower  In- 
come homeowners  will  get  few  benefits,  even 
if  the  credit  Is  refundable.  Thus,  those  who 
most  need  help  to  Insulate  their  homes  will 
get  the  least  aid — and  those  who  don't  need 
aid  will  get  the  most. 

What  has  Just  been  said  assumes  that  the 
worst  inequities  of  the  insulation  credit  will 
be  removed  by  making  it  refundable.  If  not 
refundable,  those  homeowners  below  Income 
tax  exemption  levels  would  receive  no  bene- 
fit from  a  credit  against  tax,  since  there 
would  be  no  tax  against  which  to  apply  the 
credit.  But  there  is  no  assurance  that  Con- 
gress will  adopt  a  credit  with  a  refundable 
feature.  Even  though  the  Senate  might  pass 
a  refundable  instilatlon  tax  credit.  It  Is  likely 
that  the  refundable  aspects  of  the  credit  will 
be  dropped  in  the  conference,  because  of  ob- 
jections from  the  House  conferees.  That 
would  make  the  credit  an  even  more  unfair 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  insulation  credit  is  complex.  Besides 
being  inefficient  and  inequitable,  the  tax 
credit  for  insulation  will  add  more  complex- 
ity to  the  individual  Income  tax  return  and 
to  the  audit  process.  The  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  apologized  to 
taxpayers  for  sending  them  such  a  compli- 
cated tax  return  form  thl??  year.  If  this  in- 
sulation credit  provision  is  adopted,  the  tax 
rcutm  win  become  even  more  complex. 

In  addition,  many  taxpayers  will  be  un- 
aware of  this  provision  before  getting  their 
return  form.  As  a  result,  they  will  not  keep 
the  necessary  records  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  demand  for  substantiating 
credit  claims.  If  the  credit  is  reduced  because 
of  insulation  expenditures  by  the  prior  owner 
of  the  house,  the  record-keeping  process  will 
be  even  more  difficult.  Since  the  credit  saves 
little  oil,  the  added  complexity  Is  not  worth 
the  trouble  it  will  Inflict  on  taxpayers  and 
the  added  audit  costs  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

The  insulation  credit  should  not  be  en- 
acted. The  Senate  should  reject  any  proposal 
for  a  home  insulation  credit.  Increased  oil 
prices  have  already  made  clear  to  consumers 


that  they  should  start  Insulating  their 
houses.  If  they  can  save  money  on  their  fuel 
bill  by  Insulating  their  homes,  the  market 
mechanism  provides  a  strong  Incentive  to 
Insulate.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
average  home  Insulation  costs  are  recovered 
in  about  three  years,  through  the  resulting 
reduction  in  heating  and  cooling  costs,  by 
those  who  install  their  own  Insulation.'  There 
Is,  therefore,  no  need  for  government  sub- 
sidles  in  the  form  of  tax  expenditures. 

The  credit  is  grossly  Inefficient.  It  will  cost 
the  federal  government  $42.35  In  tax  revenue 
to  save  one  $12.00  barrel  of  oil.  Even  im- 
ported oil  is  a  better  buy  than  this  credit. 
Moreover,  the  insulation  credit  is  inequita- 
ble because  It  is  more  likely  to  be  used  to 
Its  full  extent  by  the  well-off  homeowner 
than  by  those  who  really  need  help  to  in- 
sulate their  homes.  The  credit  will  also  make 
it  more  difficult  to  administer  the  revenue 
laws. 

THE  SOLAR  ENERGY  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
HOMEOWNERS 

The  proposed  solar  energy  tax  credit  for 
homeowners  is  inadvisable.  This  Is  so  for 
several  reasons:  (1)  the  technological  prob- 
lems blocking  solar  energy  development  can- 
not be  solved  by  tax  credits  for  purchasers 
of  home  equipment;  (2)  solar  energy  heating 
Is  much  more  expensive  than  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  (3)  the  well-off  Individual 
win  gain  the  greatest  benefits  from  the 
credit;  (4)  tax  returns,  and  the  audit  process, 
will  be  further  complicated  by  the  credit; 
and  (5)  the  credit  will  cost  as  mtich  as  $30 
million  a  year  by  1980.  and  could  become  a 
fiscal  time  bomb  thereafter. 

The  basis  for  these  and  the  following 
statements  is  the  House-passed  energy  con- 
servation and  conversion  bill  (H.R.  6860), 
which  provides  a  credit  against  Income  tax 
liability  to  Individuals  who  Install  solar  en- 
ergy equipment  in  their  homes.  The  credit 
is  allowable  for  25  percent  of  the  first  $8,000 
of  solar  energy  equipment  expenditures,  up 
to  a  maximum  allowable  credit  of  $2,000.  The 
Finance  Committee  tentatively  decided  In 
1975  to  provide  a  refundable  Income  tax 
credit  for  solar  energy  equipment  amounting 
to  40  percent  of  the  first  $1,000  of  expendi- 
tures, plus  25  percent  of  the  next  $6,400,  for 
a  maximum  credit  of  $2,000. 

The  solar  energy  credit  is  ineffective.  Solar 
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energy  today  Is  not  an  economical  source  of 
energy  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  technological  problems  involved  in  re- 
covering solar  energy  at  reasonable  cost  have 
not  been  solved.  If  the  government  is  to  get 
Involved  In  the  effort  to  develop  solar  en- 
ergy. It  should  do  so  through  direct  appro- 
priations that  can  be  focused  on  a  search 
for  answers  to  the  technological  problems 
that  now  block  the  recovery  and  use  of  solar 
energy. 

Granting  tax  credits  for  the  installation  of 
home  solar  energy  equipment  Is  not  an  ef- 
fective way  to  spur  a  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  under  government  auspices.  Most 
of  the  benefit  of  the  credit  will  be  wasted  on 
Individuals  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live 
In  areas  with  a  large  number  of  sunny  days 
each  year,  and  who  already  find  the  use  of 
solar  energy  to  be  practical.  They  will  get  a 
government  tax  subsidy  for  doing  what  they 
would  have  done  anyway.  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  that  are 
needed  to  make  solar  energy  practical  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  under- 
taken, or  will  not  be  adequately  funded. 

The  way  to  develop  solar  energy  is  to  con- 
centrate on  the  technical  problems  that  ac- 
tually block  its  use.  The  proposed  tax  credit 
Is  laeffectlve  because  It  falls  to  do  so. 

The  solar  energy  credit  is  inefficient.  Use  of 
solar  energy  is  a  worthy  goal,  but  it  should 
be  pursued  in  an  efficient  manner.  Before  the 
Invention  of  small  electric  motors  and  the 
incandescent  lamp.  It  would  have  made  lit- 
tle sense  to  grant  government  incentives  to 
encourage  people  to  put  electricity  Into  their 
homes.  The  parallel  statement  on  solar  en- 
ergy is  equally  cogent  today. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  examined 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  various  heating  sys- 
tems and  has  found  solar  energy  to  be  the 
least  efficient^  (see  Table  14).  Among  other 
things,  solar  energy  requires  Installation  of 
an  alternative  heating  system  for  use  as  a 
backup,  when  the  sun  does  not  shine. 

TABLE  14.-C0ST  OF  HEATING  AN  1,850-SQ  FT  HOUSE  OVER 
A  20-YEAR  PERIOD  ' 

Homeowner's  marginal  tax  rate 


Type  of  heating  system 

20  percent 

50  percent 

Solar 

Electric  furnace 

$12, 907 

5,440 
4,968 
3,659 
2,582 

$12,  C68 
5,363 

Electric  resistance 

4,906 

Oil 

Gas 

3,546 
2,525 

■  Present  value  of  installation  and  operating  costs  assuming 
(1)  investor's  after-tax  rate  of  return  is  10  percent,  and  (2)  80 
percent  of  cost  is  financed  by  an  8-percent  loan,  the  interest  on 
which  is  deductible. 

Source:  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  Treasury  Department. 

For  a  homeowner  in  a  20  percent  marginal 
tax  bracket,  the  total  costs  over  a  20-year 
period  of  heating  an  average  home  are  shown 
by  the  Treasury  study  to  be  $12,907  for 
a  solar  system,  $3,659  for  an  oil  system,  and 
$2,582  for  a  gas  system.  Thus,  the  solar  sys- 
tem Is  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  times 
as  expensive  as  alternative  systems.  Since 
the  benefits  of  each  system  are  similar,  one 
can  say  that  the  solar  system  Is  one-fifth 
as  cost-effective  as  gas  heat  and  less  than 
30  percent  as  cost-effective  as  oil  heat. 

Assuming  a  solar  system  with  an  electric 
baseboard  backup  system,  a  20  percent  mar- 
ginal tax  bracket  homeowner  would  need  a 
69  percent  credit  to  make  solar  heat  com- 
petitive with  oil,  and  a  77  percent  credit 
to  make  It  competitive  with  gas.  If  a  credit 
were  allowed  only  on  the  solar  system  (and 
not  on  the  backup  system  as  well ) .  the  cor- 
responding figure  Jumps  to  83  percent  for 
a  20-percent  bracket  taxpayer  considering 
gas  heat  as  an  alternative.  The  need  for 
such  absurdly  high  tax  credits  shows  clearly 
the  costly,  inefficient  character  of  a  solar 
heating  system.  There  Is  no  Justification  for 


federal  tax  subsidies  for  costly.  Inefficient 
systems. 

The  solar  energy  credit  is  inequitable.  To 
take  full  advantage  of  the  proposed  solar 
energy  credit,  a  homeowner  must  spend  at 
least  $8,000  under  the  House  bill.  It  Is  true 
that  a  taxpayer  with  sufficient  tax  Is  eligible 
to  get  $2,000  of  this  cost  back  from  the  gov- 
ernment, but  who  except  the  well-off  home- 
owner can  generally  afford  to  spend  so  much 
money  for  rolar  equipment?  The  credit  clear- 
ly becomes  a  subsidy  to  the  well-off  home- 
owner who  is  likely  to  Install  the  equipment 
even  without  the  credit.  The  benefit  of  the 
credit  will  be  confined  to  a  small  group  of 
homeowners  In  the  upper  brackets,  and 
hence  It  will  be  government  assistance  up- 
side down. 

The  solar  energy  credit  is  complex.  Tax- 
payers are  having  more  difficulties  every 
year  filling  out  the  tax  return  form,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  having  greater 
difficulty  auditing  returns.  Enactment  of  the 
solar  energy  credit  will  require  yet  another 
line  on  the  tax  return,  even  if  the  credit 
Is  claimed  by  only  a  few  Individuals,  causing 
confusion  for  most  taxpayers.  Tax  returns 
need  to  be  simplified,  not  made  more  com- 
plex. 

The  solar  energy  credit  is  expensive.  The 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  estimates  that  the  revenue 
loss  from  the  House-passed  solar  energy 
credit  wUl  be  small  (under  $5  mllUon)  in  the 
first  three  years.  The  cost  will  be  minor  be- 
cause the  credit  will  be  almost  tetany  inef- 
fective. But,  by  1980.  the  revenue  cost  is  ex- 
pected to  climb  to  $30  million  a  year  because 
more  people  will  buy  solar  energy  equip- 
ment as  the  technical  problems  of  solar  en- 
ergy are  solved.  From  then  on  the  revenue 
losses  from  the  solar  energy  credit  could  be- 
come very  large.  Thus  the  credit,  which  faUs 
to  spur  energy  research  now  when  we  face 
difficult  technological  problems,  constitutes 
a  fiscal  time  bomb  set  to  go  off  as  soon  as 
those  problems  are  solved  and  government 
help  is  no  longer  needed. ^ 

The  solar  energy  credit  should  be  rejected. 
By  falling  to  concentrate  on  the  problems 
that  demand  a  solution  if  the  sun  is  ever  to 
become  a  practical  source  of  energy,  the 
solar  energy  credit  wastes  government  funds. 
The  credit  Is  Inefficient,  ber;ause  It  spurs  a 
form  of  heating  that  is  currently  much  more 
expensive  than  any  other  form.  The  credit 
Is  Inequitable  because  It  will  benefit  only 
homeowners  who  can  afford  to  buy  solar 
energy  equipment. 

If  energy  conservation  and  development 
measures  are  needed,  they  should  be  funded 
through  direct  appropriations.  As  the  Man- 
hattan Project  and  the  Apollo  Program  dem- 
onstrate, projects  fvinded  through  direct  ap- 
propriations show  results,  and  outlays  are 
cut  when  the  project  has  achieved  Its  ob- 
jective. In  contrast,  programs  funded 
through  the  tax  sy-stem  to  go  on  and  on, 
and  there  Is  never  any  review  of  the  results. 
or  any  end  to  the  costs.  The  proposed  credit 
for  solar  energy  equipment  should  be 
rejected. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  legislative  history  of  the  insulation 
credit  confirms  this  point.  A  majority  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  in  favor 
of  the  credit  in  committee,  but  after  addi- 
tional time  for  serious  reflection,  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  opposed  the  credit  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

=  If  elasticity  of  demand  Is  high,  a  small 
decrease  in  prices  will  result  in  a  large  in- 
crease m  purchases.  If  the  elasticity  of  de- 
mand Is  low.  a  large  change  in  prices  wlU 
have  little  effect  on  purchases. 

'  Plausible  Estimates  of  the  Home  Insula- 
tion Credit  Revenue  Cost  and  Implicit  Con- 
servation Savings,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  Aprfi  30, 1975. 

*  Deductions,  because  they  are  subtracted 
from  adjusted  gross  Income,  are  worth  more 


to  those  in  the  top  brackets  than  to  those 
In  lower  brackets.  A  $100  deduction  is  worth 
$70  to  a  person  In  the  highest  tax  bracket, 
while  it  is  worthless  to  a  person  who  uses 
the  standard  deduction,  as  do  most  lower 
Income  individuals.  A  tax  credit  of  30  percent, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  worth  the  same  amount 
to  all  taxpayers  no  matter  what  tax  bracket 
they  are  in,  but  only  as  long  as  they  do  pay 
taxes.  Hence,  those  homeowners  whose  In- 
come is  below  exemption  levels  would  not 
benefit  even  from  a  tax  credit.  However,  If 
the  tax  credit  is  refundable,  It  will  also  help 
those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  taxes.  Thus 
on  equity  grounds,  a  refundable  tax  credit 
is  more  equitable  than  the  House's  non-re- 
fundable credit.  Both  are  to  be  preferred  to  a 
tax  deduction.  But  even  if  a  credit  approach 
is  used,  the  proposal  remains  grossly  Ineffi- 
cient. 

5  Analysis  of  Energy  Supply,  Conservation, 
and  Conversion  House  Bill  {H.R.  6860)  and 
Possible  Alternatives:  Business  Use  Tax,  Tax 
Treatment  of  Railroads,  Home  Insulation, 
etc..  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  by  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  July 
22,  1975,  p.  7. 

'"Solar  Heating,"  Office  of  Tax  Analysis, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  April  8. 
1976. 

'Technically,  of  course,  the  House  bill 
scheduled  the  credit  to  expire  In  1981.  How- 
ever, Congress  has  regularly  renewed  similar 
credits,  despite  expiration  dates.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  any  tax  benefit  creates  a  con- 
stituency automatically,  which  then  fights 
to  prevent  the  termination  of  the  tax  bene- 
fit. There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  solar 
energy  credit  would  be  any  different. 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washingttm,  D.C.,  March  31. 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  In 
response  to  your  request  for  an  analysis  of 
proposals  for  the  use  of  tuition  tax  credits 
to  provide  aid  to  families  with  college  age 
students. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  college  costs 
are  rising  and  that  many  families  must  make 
hard  choices  to  finance  a  college  education. 
Reduction  in  the  famUy's  standard  of  living 
or  increased  borrowing  is  often  necessary  to 
meet  educational  expenses.  However,  there 
are  many  combinations  of  grant  and  loan 
programs  which  would  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem better  and  more  fairly  than  a  program 
of  tuition  tax  credits,  by  distributing  as- 
sistance according  to  the  severity  of  the  par- 
ticular family's  problem.  For  example,  a 
highly  paid  professional  sending  his  child  to 
a  low-tuition  community  college  would  get 
as  large  a  benefit  under  some  proposals  as 
a  blue  collar  worker  sending  his  child  to  an 
expensive  private  college  with  no  other  aid. 
A  famny  with  income  so  low  that  It  pays 
no  tax  would  receive  no  sld  at  all.  The  "so- 
lution" proposed  by  such  legislation  badly 
matches  the  problem. 

This,  of  course.  Implies  an  answer  to  your 
question  re~ardine  whether  such  a  program 
would  target  Federal  funds  to  those  who 
need  a.sslstance.  Such  grants  would  have 
little  relationship  to  need  because  almost  all 
students,  even  those  attending  low-tuition 
public  Institutions,  incur  sufficient  tuition 
charges  and  other  expenses  to  be  eligible  for 
the  maximum  credit.  A  reduction  In  the  al- 
lowable credit  would  occur  only  where  the 
student  received  grant  or  scholarship  as- 
sistance, and,  since  today  most  grants  and 
scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
need,  such  a  reduction  would  almost  always 
result  from  receipt  of  a  need-based  grant  or 
scholarship. 
A  direct,  targeted  grant  program  In  which 
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student's  grant  Is  a  desirable 
Izlng     educational     opportun 
highly    complementary    to 
However,  for  many  of  the 
come   families   which   would 
from  a  grant  program  such  as 
proposal,  I  suspect  a  loan 
preferable.  What  they  need 
college  costs  over  an 
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a  $2,500  long  term  7  percent 
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to  pay,  but  convenience,  I 
alternative  becomes  the  more 

The  distribution  of  benefits 
program    patterned    after 
would  appear  to  be 
come  groups.  Benefits  would 
same,  despite  differences  not 
costs,  but  also  In  Income.  We 
at  least  60   percent  of   tax 
would  probably  go  to  families 
of  $18,000  or  more — which 
better  off  than  the  national 
ther.  only  30  percent  of  the 
go  to  families  sending  child 
colleges,  although  they  have 
cent  of  the  financial  need  of  all 
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You   ask   whether   the 
would  be  consistent  with 
present  direct  Federal  expend 
cation.  It  would  be  a  radical 
factors  presently  determine 
aid  a  student  receives  from 
tlon  programs:   the  family's 
and  the  cost  of  the  chosen 
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have  need,  and  In  this  sense 
Education  programs  are  need 
as  some  argue,  different  ways 
need  should  be  considered,  or 
responsibility  for  meeting 
ferent  programs  could  be 
however.  Imagine  endorsing  a 
program    which    would 
need  as  a  relevant  factor  In 
some  tuition  credit  proposals 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A. 
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Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr 
Secretary,  Department  of  Hectth 
and  Welfare.  Washingtor  . 

Dear  Secretary  Califano: 
request  your  Department's 
proposed  tuition  tax  credit 
{>enses.    As    you    know,    this 
passed  by  the  Senate  last 
eratlon  of  the  Tax  Reform 
though  the  provision   was 
Senate-House  Conference  O 
Is  a  continuing  interest  in 
It  may  well  be  offered  as  a  rl4er 
ate  floor  to  the  Adminlstrati  in 

I  believe  that  it  is  Imports  nt 
posed  tax  credit  to  be  analys  sd 
education   program.   I   woulc 
preciate   receiving    your 
measure,  viewing  it  as  a  Federal 
provide  financial  assistance 
would  be  helpful  If  yoiu*  analysis 
cast  the  proposed  tax  credit 
eral   grant  program,   equlvaljjnt 
expenditure,   and   then 
tions  as: 

Is  there  an  overall  need 

Are  the  federal  funds  targeted 
sons  that  need  federal  assistance? 
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more  desirable  than  other  fotms 
as  loans? 
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Is  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  equit- 
able among  Income  groups? 

Would  the  proposed  program  be  consist- 
ent with  the  policies  underlying  the  benefits 
provided  by  existing  direct  federal  expendi- 
tures for  education? 

In  sum,  I  would  like  your  view  as  to 
whether  the  Department  would  support  the 
education  program  contained  In  the  pro- 
posed tax  credit  if  it  had  been  proposed  as  a 
direct  program  to  be  administered  by  HEW. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  some  urgency  to 
the  proposal,  since  it  may  be  offered  as  a 
rider  to  the  tax  bill  coming  soon  to  the  Sen- 
ate fioor. 

With  best  wishes,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
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ABANDONED  SCHOOLS— A 
NA-nONWroE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
Introduced  legislation  designed  to  help 
communities  that  are  burdened  with  the 
growing  problems  of  abandoned  school 
buildings. 

S.  792  and  S.  793  are  companion  bills 
similar  to  the  Surplus  School  Conserva- 
tion Act  I  introduced  during  the  last 
Congress.  Since  proposing  this  concept, 
I  have  received  numerous  phone  calls, 
letters,  and  newspaper  clips  from  all  over 
the  country  supporting  this  proposal  and 
demonstrating  the  extent  that  this  prob- 
lem exists  in  other  States.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  surplus  schools  is  a  commu- 
nity problem  faced  by  every  State  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  examples  of  some  of 
the  comments  I  received  since  first  intro- 
ducing the  Surplus  School  Conservation 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Education  Daily,  May  11,  1976] 

Don't  Jtjst  Close  a  School,  Recycle  It, 

Heinz  Says 

When  a  school  district  closes  a  school 
building  it  runs  into  a  lot  of  maintenance 
and  public  relations  problems,  and  the  best 
solution  is  to  get  the  building  open  again 
under  new  sponsorship,  says  Pennsylvania 
Congressman  John  Heinz  III. 

Concerned  about  144  schools  closed  In 
Pennsylvania  last  year  and  an  estimated  120 
scheduled  to  be  added  to  the  list  before  the 
end  of  the  current  school  year,  Heinz  has 
Introduced  two  bills  that  would  give  some 
Federal  help  with  the  recycling  idea.  One, 
called  the  "Surplus  School  Conservation  Act 
of  1976"  (H.R.  13575),  would  authorize  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  grants  on  a  limited  and  com- 
petitive basis  to  communities  that  want  to 
convert  unused  school  buildings  for  "effi- 
cient, alternate"  uses  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tional and  social  services.  That  could  Include 
things  like  resource  centers,  libraries,  health 
centers,  county  offices,  housing  for  the  el- 
derly, college  classrooms,  or  more  adminis- 
trative space,  Heinz  points  out. 

His  other  proposal,  the  "Surplus  School 
Conversion  Act"  (HJl.  13561),  takes  a  dif- 
ferent tack  by  offering  tax  Incentives  to  pri- 
vate industry  to  purchase  school  buildings 
and  turn  them  Into  private  enterprises.  Heinz 
has  a  list  of  towns  that  have  sold  school 
buildings  to  private  developers  for  museums, 
hospitals,    apartments,    commercial    offices, 


and  hotels.  Claremont,  California,  even 
turned  an  old  school  Into  a  shopping  cen- 
ter. Light  industry  and  warehouses  might 
be  Interested  too,  Heinz  points  out.  His  tax 
break  for  the  purchasers  would  take  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  speed  up  amortization,  mean- 
ing the  buyer  could  write  the  building  off 
for  tax  purposes  In  15  years  Instead  of  30, 
for  example. 

The  private-enterprise  route  has  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  community  In  that  school 
property  goes  back  on  the  tax  list,  Heinz 
says,  and  that's  better  than  "mothballing" 
an  unused  building.  "Boarding  up  windows 
preserves  neither  the  building  nor  the  real 
estate  values  of  Its  neighborhood.  .  .  The 
best  way  to  protect  property  is  to  fill  It  with 
people." 

Heinz  notes  closed  schools  are  a  "psycho- 
logical thorn  In  parents'  sides."  They  look  at 
the  empty  building  and  say,  "Why  can't  our 
children  go  there?"  and  that's  bad  public  re- 
lations for  the  school  district  and  everyone 
else,  he  points  out. 

I  From  Spectator,  National  Association  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  August  1976] 

New  Life  for  Old  fiCHOOLs? 

"The  best  way  to  protect  property  is  to  fill 
It  with  people,"  says  Representative  John 
Heinz  III  (R-Pa.),  who  has  recently  Intro- 
duced into  Congress  two  bills  that  are  de- 
signed to  "recycle"  surplus  schools.  Empty 
schools  are  not  only  a  maintenance  headache 
for  the  school  district,  Heinz  says,  but  they 
are  bad  PR  as  well.  His  proposed  legislation 
would  help  get  unused  buildings  open  again 
under  new  sponsorship. 

H.R.  12947,  the  Surplus  Schools  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1976,  would  authorize  the  pepart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  limited  grants  to  communities  that 
want  to  renovate  unused  school  buildings 
for  "efficient  alternate"  uses  in  the  fields  of 
educational  and  social  services.  Heinz  has  in 
mind  such  facilities  as  libraries,  community 
colleges,  housing  for  the  elderly,  health 
clinics,  and  the  like. 

H.R.  12948,  the  Surplus  Schools  Conversion 
Act,  would  provide  tax  Incentives  for  com- 
mercial purchase  of  school  buildings  by  ac- 
celerating the  depreciation  wTlte-off  to  fif- 
teen years  Instead  of  the  usual  thirty.  This 
option  has  the  advantage  of  putting  school 
property  back  on  the  tax  list,  and  a  number 
of  towns  have  already  sold  their  empty 
schools  to  private  developers  for  shops,  mu- 
seums, apartments,  and  commercial  office 
space. 

If  declining  enrollments  are  forcing  your 
district  to  close  a  building  or  two  and  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  put  to  good  vise, 
write  your  congressman  and  let  him  know 
that  you  support  H.R.  12947  and  12948.  (As 
of  this  writing,  both  bills  were  still  In  com- 
mittee, and  hearings  had  not  yet  been 
scheduled.) 
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[From  the  Long  Island  Press.  Mar.  3.  1977] 

Unwanted   Schools:    Abandoned  Buildings 

Hard  to  Sell 

Boarded  up,  battered  and  unguarded  school 
buildings  dot  the  city,  awaiting  rare  buyers. 

Of  the  65  buildings  given  up  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  last  two  years,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  has  taken  over  no  more  than  24. 
and  the  city  Municipal  Services  Administra- 
tion has  been  able  to  auction  off  only  four. 

"If  we  had  a  booming  business  climate, 
I'm  sure  these  schools  could  be  used  for  a 
whole  variety  of  purposes.  But  with  the  eco- 
nomic recession,  It  is  difficult,"  said  a  spokes- 
man for  Municipal  Services  Administrator 
John  T.  Carroll. 

Those  most  often  Interested  In  the  surplus 
buildings — community  oriented  or  nonprofit 
groups — tend  to  lack  the  purchase  and  main- 


tenance funds,  and  even  private  developers 
think  twice  about  the  copt  of  demolition,  he 
added. 

Also,  the  budget-strapped  city  agency  can- 
not afford  extra  security  guards  to  protect 
the  buildings  after  the  school  system  for- 
mally surrenders  them.  The  spokesman  said 
the  problem  is  being  discussed  with  Hugh 
McLaren,  the  board's  executive  director  of 
buildings. 

The  city  official  cited  P.S.  27  in  College 
Point  as  one  Illustration.  The  three-fioor  79- 
year-old  building  at  14-14  College  Point  Blvd. 
nearly  went  up  for  auction  last  March  at  an 
opening  price  of  $65,000.  Queens  Borough 
President  Donald  Manes  wisked  the  structure 
off  the  block  when  surrounding  residents  de- 
manded It  be  turned  Into  a  community 
center. 

As  of  two  weeks  ago,  a  neighborhood  com- 
mittee was  still  searching  for  needed  funds. 
Another  meeting  Is  set  for  Sunday.  Estimates 
of  the  annual  operating  cost  range  from 
$63,276  to  $372,000. 

A  $200,000  price  tag  repelled  bidders  when 
the  school  system's  old  central  kitchen  In 
Long  Island  City  went  up  for  sale  last  No- 
vember. The  real  estate  department  is  barred 
from  slashing  prices  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
th  spokesman  said. 

Of  the  65  buildings  shutdown  cltywlde,  only 
seven  In  Queens  were  affected.  In  addition  to 
PS.  27  and  the  kitchen  are  P.S.  3  at  108-55 
69th  Ave.,  Forest  Hills;  P.S.  1  at  21-01  46th 
Road,  Long  Island  City:  and  school  for  the 
handicapped;  J.H.S.  93  P.S.  110  at  174-10 
125th  in  Jamaica.  P.S.  187,  at  61-26  Marathon 
Parkway  in  Little  Neck,  was  converted  to  a 
school  for  the  handicapped;  J.H.S.  93  annex 
was  transferred  from  District  26  headquarters 
and  used  as  annex  for  severely  crowded  Dis- 
trict 24. 

The  heaviest  crunch  came  in  1975  when 
Mayor  Beame  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  cut 
maintenance  funds  for  43  schools  from  the 
budget.  Of  those,  only  37  were  actually  closed, 
according  to  board  figures. 


I  Prom  the  Long  Island  Press.  Mar.  3,  1977] 

Pear  Addict  Havens  in  Shuttered  Schools 

(By  Howard  Reiser) 

There  will  not  likely  be  any  more  closings 
of  New  York  City  public  schools,  unless  the 
city  can  guarantee  that  a  building  about  to 
be  shut  would  subsequently  be  utilized  in 
some  manner. 

During  the  past  two  years,  some  of  the  30 
or  so  schools  ordered  shut  down  have  been 
used,  says  Deputy  Schools  Chancellor  Bernard 
Glfford,  but  for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  He 
complains  they  have  been  turned  into  hang- 
outs by  drug  addicts  and  derelicts  and  have 
become  "eyesores"  for  people  living  in  or 
passing  through  the  area. 

Testifying  yesterday  before  Joint  budget 
hearings  conducted  by  the  City  Council  and 
Board  of  Estimate,  Glfford  said  he  would 
recommend  against  closing  any  more  schools 
unless  "there  is  a  guarantee  that  a  user  Is 
available"  once  the  school  shuts  Its  doors. 

After  participating  in  a  compatible  give 
and  take  with  questioning  legislators,  Glfford 
told  newsmen  he  expected  his  suggestions  to 
be  followed  by  Board  of  Education  officials. 

"I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  board 
will  listen  to  what  I  am  saying,"  he  said,  "I've 
done  my  homework.  I'm  not  saying  that 
schools  shouldn't  close  under  any  circum- 
stances, I'm  saying  they  shouldn't  close  If 
their  future  use  Is  not  known." 

In  his  testimony  at  City  Hall  Glfford  agreed 
that  a  strong  effort  must  be  made  to  combat 
school  crime  and  said  he  felt  the  $40  million 
In  cuts  urged  by  Mayor  Beame  could  be  made 
"without  touching  the  teachers  in  the  class- 
rooms." 

Under  the  current  plans,  15  to  20  schools 
face  closing  by  September.  The  position  out- 


lined by  Glfford  yesterday  could  prevent  all, 
or  most,  of  the  shutdowns. 

While  Glfford  said  more  than  once  that 
there  are  "no  villains  here,"  he  mentioned 
even  more  often  that  the  decision  to  close 
schools  came  from  the  mayor's  office,  not 
from  the  Board  of  Education. 

"We've  been  criticized  for  permitting 
schools  to  be  vandalized,"  he  said  at  one 
point.  "But  the  policy  was  based  on  erroneous 
assumptions  made  by  the  mayor.  The  as- 
sumptions made  two  years  ago — that  the  city 
could  find  alternative  uses  for  the  buildings 
don't  appear  to  be  valid." 

A  better  solution  to  the  city's  fiscal  woes 
as  well  as  the  under-utilization  of  the  schools 
could  be  the  closing  of  sections  of  a  partic- 
ular school  rather  than  the  entire  facility, 
Glfford  said.  This  will  be  among  the  formal 
recommendations  he  will  make  to  the  board, 
he  said,  noting  that  such  a  step  would  achieve 
some  savings  to  the  city  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  the  operations  of  a  neighborhood 
school . 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  crime  In  the 
schools,  Glfford  says  he's  as  famUlar  with  the 
problems  as  anyone  else  could  be. 

"My  12-year-old  son  has  been  ripped  off 
four  times  this  year,"  he  told  the  members  of 
the  board  and  city  council.  "He's  often  afraid 
to  take  any  money  to  school." 

Glfford  hopes  federal  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  city  for  the  use  of  hiring  school 
guards. 

"We  want  to  cut  down  on  the  crime,"  Glf- 
ford said. 

[From  the  Report  Compliance  Issue,  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  April 
1976] 

Recent  Legislative  Action 

recycling  unused  school  buildings 

Two  bills,  H.R.  12627  and  H.R.  12628,  have 
been  introduced  by  Representative  H.  John 
Heinz  III  (R.-Pa.)  in  response  to  the  grow- 
ing national  problem  of  underutilization  of 
existing  school  facilities.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  many  elementary  and  secon- 
darv  school  buildings  have  been  closed  due 
to  decreasing  enrollment,  shifts  In  popula- 
tion, consolidation  of  school  district  pro- 
grams, and  budget  cutbacks  resulting  In  the 
abandonment  of  buildings  that  are  often 
recyclable  by  virtue  of  their  structural  sound- 
ness, central  location,  or  potential  for  re- 
habilitation. Many  of  these  school  buildings 
are  al.so  valuable  as  historic  resources.  There- 
fore, although  H.R.  12627  and  H.R.  12628  do 
not  specifically  mention  historic  school 
buildings,  the  potential  applicability  of  the 
two  bills  is  of  importance  to  preservationists. 

H.R.  12627,  the  Surplus  School  Conserva- 
tion Act,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  award 
grants  to  communities  to  pay  up  to  eighty 
percent  of  the  costs  for  renovating  unused 
school  buildings  for  other  productive  pur- 
poses. Funds  can  be  used  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  for  preparing  drawings  and  speci- 
fications, for  remodeling,  altering,  and  in- 
specting and  supervising  construction.  H.R. 
12628,  the  Surplus  School  Conversion  Act, 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
entitle  the  purchaser  of  an  unused  school 
building  to  a  deduction  with  respeot  to  the 
amortization  of  the  property  based  on  a 
period  of  180  months  (15  years) ,  rather  than 
the  usual  period  of  360  months  (30  years) . 
The  tax  deduction  will  be  applicable  both  to 
the  cost  of  purchase  of  the  school  buUdlng 
and  the  cost  of  renovation. 

H.R.  12627  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency,  and  Hous- 
ing. H.R.  12628  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  No  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  either  bill. 

{The  Council  is  an  independent  unit  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government 


charged  by  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966.  to 
advise  the  President  and  Congress  in  the  field 
of  Historic  Preservation.) 

[From  the  Decatur  (Illinois)   Review, 

Oct.  11,  1976] 

Old   High   School,   Eldorado  May  Get 

Federal   Facelift 
Stephen  Decatur  High  School  and  Eldorado 
School  could  get  facelifts  or  new  occupants 
under  terms  of  two  bills  expected  to  be  rein- 
troduced to  Congress. 

The  two  bills,  the  Surplus  School  Conser- 
vation Act  and  the  Surplus  School  Conver- 
sion Act,  were  Introduced  into  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  by  U.S.  Rep.  H.  John  Heinz, 
R-Pa. 

Under  the  proposals,  communities  or  busi- 
nesses could  receive  aid  for  renovating  and 
converting  abandoned  schools  into  other  uses. 
Although  Congress  took  no  action  on  the 
proposals,  a  spokesman  for  Heinz  said  he 
exepcted  the  bUls  to  be  reintroduced  In  the 
next  session. 

One  reason  for  the  bills,  he  explained.  Is 
that  as  school  enrollment  declines,  more 
and  more  districts  are  having  to  close  down 
school  buildings.  And  national  trends  show 
that  enrollment  will  continue  to  decline  over 
the  next  10  years. 

The  Decatur  School  District  closed  the  old 
high  school  In  1975  when  students  were 
moved  Into  the  new  Stephen  Decatur  High 
School,  1  Educational  Park. 

Eldorado  School  also  was  closed  In  May, 
1975,  along  with  Excelsior  South  School,  and 
both  were  replaced  by  Baum  Elementary. 
Excelsior  South  was  piirchased  by  the  Macon 
County  Historical  Society,  which  plans  to 
convert  the  school  Into  a  children's  musuem. 
Helnz's  spokesman  said  that  under  the  pro- 
posed conservation  act,  communities  could 
compete  for  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment grants  that  would  pay  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  renovating  vacant  schools. 

The  schools  could  then  be  changed  Into 
community  recreation  centers,  day  care  facili- 
ties, counseling  centers  or  other  uses  of  bene- 
fit to  the  community,  he  said. 

The  Surplus  School  Conversion  proposal 
would  encourage  businesses  and  industry  to 
purchase  closed  schools  by  helping  with  re- 
payment plans  and  providing  a  tax  break. 

Businesses  then  could  convert  the  schools 
Into  offices,  new  plants  or  other  uses. 

•'They're  (abandoned  schools)  costing  the 
tax  payers  money  and  they're  not  adding  any- 
thing back."  said  Helnz's  spokesman.  "These 
bills  would  help  to  get  empty  schools  back 
on  the  tax  rolls." 

All  told,  more  than  100  schools  in  Illinois 
are  either  partially  or  fully  closed,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  from  the  Illinois  Office  of 
Education. 

Other  schools  In  the  area  that  have  been 
closed  are  Westervelt  Elementary  School  In 
Westervelt  and  Taylor  Springs  Elementary 
School  In  Montgomery  County. 

All  fovir  schools  are  at  least  35  years  old. 
The  Westervelt  school  was  built  In  1924,  Tay- 
lor Springs  and  Stephen  Decatur  were  built 
in  1911  and  Eldorado  was  built  in  1938. 

Southwest  Iowa  Learnikc 

Resources  Center, 
Red  Oak,  Iowa,  March  9,  1977. 
Senator  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  Tou  were  "on  tar- 
get" last  year  when  you  Introduced  the  Idea 
of  utUlzlng  abandoned  school  buildings  for 
vocational  manpower  training  and  adult 
education  purposes.  I  understand  you  have 
now  proposed  S-792  that  Federal  grants 
would  be  available  to  local  governments  and 
counties  for  use  with  certain  innovative 
projects.  Several  months  ago  I  visited  with 
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Congressman  Ron  Sarasen 
idea  and  made  some  specific 
tlons     for     converting 
buildings   Into   becoming   a 
ment  Education  Center.  We 
Ing  on  this  concept  here  at 
Iowa  Learning  Resources 
We    have    created    and    prodijced 
which  simulate  jobs  so  that 
gin  to  explore,  In  a  meaningful 
options.  As  we  developed  the 
has  passed  around  the  counti^ 
several    hundred    exploration 
are  In  operation.  However,  the 
ture  must  Include  the 
ploratlon.  That's  why  your 
so  much  sense  because  of 
facility  exactly  like  a  school 
month  we  also  visited  with 
duties  Laboratory  In  New 
cuss  the  Idea,  and  they  were 
siastlc. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  dn  your  Initia- 
tive In  attempting  to  solve  tw  >  major  prob- 
lems at  once.  I  would  be  happ; '  to  visit  with 
you  In  Washington  at  any  tin:  e  to  spell  out 
the  program  and  our  efforts  li  t  more  detail. 
Our  Washington  representatl  'e  will  be  In 
touch  with  your  office  regardi  ng  an  appro- 
priate time  and  place  for  sucq  a  meeting. 
Sincerely, 

William  A 
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Bills  Would  Aid  Schools  I^ 
Space 
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Washington,  D.C. — Federal 
been  Introduced  to  help  with 
of  our  many  unused  school  and 
Ings.    The     "Surplus    School 
Act  of   1976"   (H.R.   13575) 
grants  to  help  communities 
space  into  other  useful  comm 
Another  bill    (H.R.   13561),   "^ 
Conversion  Act."  would  provli 
tlves   to  private   Industry  to 
space  to  the  tax  rolls. 

A  third  federal  bill  "Public 
operative  Use  Act"  (H.R.  1513< 
mlt  renting  space  In  federal 
"cultural,  educational  or  recr 
Itles".  These  bills  underscore 
school  buildings  are  flexible  s 
also  that  education  can  be 
spaces  designed  for  other 

In  1975,  New  York  City's 
hattan  had  more  than  250.  . 
of  space  In  underused  schools 
time,  four  city  agencies  were 
million  annually  to  rent 
250,000  sq.  ft.  More  than  haff 
space  was  used  for:   child 
counseling  and  social  services 

Many  communities  are 
fact  that  school  spaces  can  b« 
surplus  school  spaces  can  be 
to  compatible  tenants;  and 
other  agencies  can  Jointly  owz 
facilities    which   neither    coul  I 
arately. 

School  spaces  are  doubling 
brarles,     university     classroon^ 
centers  and  bases  for  other  ^ 
Schools    are    receiving    income 
fees  and  leases  for  the  use  of  p 
Ings  and  from  program  partlc 

Some  school  buildings  have 
to  the  tax  rolls  and  others 
verted  to  commercial  or 
ties.  New  educational  spaces  are 
through     partnership     a 
other  public  agencies  to 
vide  program  Integration,  or 
use  of  physical  and  economic 

More  than  half  of  the  states 
buses  to  be  used  for  nonschool 
as  transporting  elderly  personi 
school  and  recreation  prograiis 
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laws  authorize  schools  to  provide  meals  from 
school  kitchens  to  anyone  over  60  years  old, 
and  even  subsidizes  them.  Schools  in  other 
states — Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Washington, 
to  name  a  few — are  using  their  heavy  in- 
vestment m  school  kitchens  to  serve  senior 
citizens  while  providing  counseling,  recrea- 
tion and  other  social  services.  Many  such 
patrons  become  school  volunteers  and  pro- 
vide necessary  and  desirable  services  without 
cost. 

This  concept,  which  consolidates  human 
service  delivery  systems  saves  capital  invest- 
ments, land,  and  operating  costs.  It  permits 
those  services  to  be  closer  to  the  clients  and. 
therefore,  the  services  are  more  likely  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of 
those  clients.  It  produces  closer  and  better 
intergovernmental  relationships  since  small- 
er units  of  the  larger  agencies  must  deal 
with  each  other  on  a  more  frequent  basis 
and  for  more  practical  reasons.  The  common 
building  goes  under  the  heading  of  Com- 
munity/Schools but  the  underlying  frame- 
work is  built  upon  "interagency  programs". 

Motivation  for  Interagency  programs  gen- 
erally lies  in  the  need  to  reduce  capital  costs 
when  new  buildings  are  planned;  or  in  the 
need  to  "find"  space  for  new  programs  when 
new  construction  Is  out  of  the  question;  or 
in  the  need  to  find  a  partner  to  share  space 
and  xinderwrite  a  portion  of  the  operating 
costs.  Other  motivations  Include  program 
Improvement  and  social  purposes. 

Lower  Merlon  Township,  Pa.,  Included  a 
public  library  in  an  elementary  school,  de- 
signed to  serve  both  the  community  and  the 
children.  The  township  claims  to  have  saved 
$500,000  in  addition  to  more  than  $20,000 
per  year  in  operating  costs. 

Washington,  D.C.  found  that  enrollment 
projections,  were  too  high  and  fewer  pupils 
would  report  to  an  elementary  shool  under 
construction.  Panic?  No,  the  extra  space 
(second  floor)  was  made  available  for  a 
public  branch  library.  Separate  access  by 
an  outside  elevator,  some  partition  changes 
and  restroom  modifications  cost  $163,000,  but 
annual  operating  costs  will  be  less  for  each 
agency. 

A  recent  publication  "Surplus  School 
Space:  Options  &  Opportunities"  (Educa- 
tional Facilities  Laboratories,  850  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  $4.00)  describes 
numerous  reprogrammlngs  of  schools  to  oth- 
er purposes.  Another  book  released  recently, 
"CoHMnunity /Schools  and  Interagency  Pro- 
grams" (Pendell  Publishing  Co..  Box  1666, 
Midland,  Mich  48640,  $9.50)  describes  the 
process  for  developing  interagency  partner- 
ships which  permit  more  productive  use 
of  public  buildings  and  encourages  coordl- 
tlon  of  essential  commnunity  services. 
Joseph  Ringers.  Jr. 
Asst.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Arlington  County,  Va. 


[From  Chlcagoland's  Real  Estate  Advertiser. 

Sept.  17,  19761 

Abandoned    School   Problem    Grows 

(By  Fred  L.  Bernhelm) 

When  a  viable  community  is  forced  to  close 
its  school,  the  repercussions  go  far  beyond 
the  minor  Inconvenience  of  a  child's  dally 
commuting  time. 

Parents  who  have  invested  a  great  deal  of 
volunteer  time  Into  their  school  through 
work  on  committees  and  advisory  groups  lose 
the  Influence  and  acceptance  they  have 
achieved  through  this  Involvement,  Teachers 
who  have  established  themselves  in  one  set- 
ting face  the  period  of  adjustment  In  a  new 
setting  if  they  are  transferred — or  the  very 
real  fear  of  Job  loss.  Principals  lose  all  or 
part  of  a  supportive  staff,  a  familiar  parent 
group  and  a  student  body  made  up  of  siblings 
moving  up  through  the  grades. 

And    perhaps   most   Important,   the   com- 


munity is  left  with  an  abandoned  shell  of  a 
once-useful  building,  which  at  best  sym- 
bolizes a  sad  loss  and  at  worst  becomes  a  tar- 
get for  vandals. 

Recent  legislation  introduced  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  propHJses  one 
answer  to  the  problem  of  declining  school 
enrollments  and  resultant  abandoned  school 
buildings.  Sponsored  by  Cong.  John  Heinz  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  two  bills  are  the  Surplus 
School  Conservation  Act  of  1970  (H.R.  12947) 
and  the  Surplus  School  Conversion  Act  of 
1976  (H.R.  12948). 

The  former  provides  grants,  on  a  limited 
and  competitive  basis,  to  communities  that 
wish  to  renovate  unused  school  buildings  for 
productive  purposes.  It  would  provide  80% 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  renovation  to  a  local 
agency  to  convert  buildings  for  productive 
purposes.  Including  senior  citizen,  day  care 
or  community  centers;  preschools;  commu- 
nity colleges  or  vocational  schools;  walk-In 
centers  for  counseling;  medical  or  dental 
facilities-  or  recreational  centers. 

H.R.  12948  encourages  private  industry  to 
purchase  these  buildings  for  conversion  to 
alternate  revenue-producing  pvu"poses — 
when  the  communities  no  longer  have  use 
for  them — by  providing  rapid  amortization 
of  the  buildings. 

Both  bills  are  now  in  separate  committees : 
H.R.  12947  in  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing;  and  H.R.  12948  in 
the  Commltee  on  Ways  and  Means.  If  passed, 
they  would  be  important  tools  for  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  communities  each  year  who 
must  deal  with  changing  demographics  in 
their  school  systems. 

The  problem  of  too  many  schools  for  too 
few  children  has  caused  concern  at  all  levels 
of  government.  When  the  first  decline  In 
national  public  school  enrollment  occurred  In 
1972.  planners  began  watching  for  a  down- 
ward trend.  Their  suspicions  were  confirmed 
as  the  figures  dropped  steadily  in  succeed- 
ing years. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  predicts  an 
enrollment  decline  of  over  four  million  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years.  As  Cong.  Heinz  pointed 
out  when  introducing  the  two  bills.  "Shrink- 
age and  how  to  cope  with  It  have  become 
as  much  a  theme  of  the  1970's  as  growth 
was  for  the  1950'8  and  1960's." 

The  city  of  Chicago  closed  16  schools  or 
sections  of  schools  at  the  end  of  the  1975- 
76  school  year,  and  another  13  elementary 
schools  did  not  reopen  In  suburban  Cook 
County  this  year. 

For  many  of  these  schools,  rehabilitation 
wovad  be  possible  and  practical.  For  the  past 
five  years,  my  firm  has  been  Involved  in  a 
major  rehabilitation  program  for  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education.  We  are,  at  the 
present  time,  in  various  stages  of  rehabili- 
tating some  14  public  schools  ($6.5  million) 
most  of  which  date  back  to  the  late  1800's 
and  early  19O0's.  Prom  this  experience,  we 
can  verify  the  structural  worthiness  of  these 
buildings. 

The  schools  are  bemg  recycled  as  schools, 
utilizing  today's  materials  In  terms  of  wall 
finishes,  flooring,  lighting,  heating,  and  con- 
temporary furnishings.  They  could  Just  as 
easily  be  recycled  for  a  multitude  of  other 
uses:  the  point  is  that  there  is  always  use 
for  existing  structures  if  they  are  located  In 
a  viable  community. 

Rehabilitation  compares  favorably  to  con- 
struction In  the  area  of  cost,  running  30-40% 
less  than  the  investment  in  a  similar  new 
building.  If  the  citizens  of  a  community  have 
taken  pride  In  their  school  program,  they  will 
usually  be  gratified  to  see  a  people-serving 
program  In  Its  place,  utilizing  the  same 
building. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  most  Im- 
portant element  In  a  successful  school  clos- 
ing Is  Involvement  of  the  community  very 
early  in  the  process.  At  the  first  announce- 
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ment  of  declining  enrollment,  the  citizenry 
must  be  enlisted  to  help. 

They  should,  along  with  the  school  board 
and  the  school's  staff,  review  the  facts,  re- 
search possible  solutions,  and  prioritize  their 
alternatives  if  the  decline  continues.  Public 
hearings  are  essential.  Then,  when  It  be- 
comes clear  that  a  decision  regarding  the 
future  of  the  school  must  be  made,  the  school 
board  will  have  the  support  of  the  commun- 
ity people  who  have  been  Involved  In  the 
planning  process  all  along. 

Cong.  Heinz'  bills  offer  a  community  a  wise 
alternative  to  consider  In  their  planning 
process.  However,  at  the  present  time,  H.R. 
12947  stipulates  that  the  school  building 
must  be  closed  and  not  In  use  as  of  the  date 
of  application  for  the  funds  to  renovate. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  bill  be 
amended  to  allow  a  community  to  apply  for 
the  funds  prior  to  the  school  closing.  Just 
after  the  decision  to  close  Is  determined.  In 
the  Interim  period,  the  grant  will  be  In  pro- 
cess— with  the  hope  that  the  money  will  be 
approved  about  the  time  that  the  school 
closes. 

This  way,  a  school  board  will  be  able  to 
accompany  its  negative  announcement  of  the 
school  closing  with  a  positive  report  of  the 
plans  for  use  of  the  building.  The  community 
will  avoid  the  bad  effects  of  a  vacuum  In  the 
use  of  the  building  and  the  vandalism  which 
may  occur. 

I  encourage  community  leaders  In  educa- 
tions, architecture  and  social  services,  and 
other  Interested  citizens,  to  write  to  their 
elected  officials  about  this  important  leg- 
islation. Federal  money  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  abandoned  school  buildings  can  help  a 
community  turn  the  crisis  of  a  school  closing 
Into  a  real  opportunity  for  new  kinds  of 
services. 


WARRANTY  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 
MOBILE  SOURCE  EMISSION  CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS  OF  1977 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
Members  know,  Senator  GraFFiN  and  I 
have  introduced  S.  919,  the  Mobile 
Source  Emission  Control  Amendments 
of  1977.  Among  other  things,  the  aim  of 
our  legislation  is  to  establish  what  we 
believe  is  a  sound  schedule  of  automobile 
emission  controls. 

While  our  legislation  seeks  to  provide 
the  automobile  industry  with  workable 
yet  environmentally  sound  pollution 
standards.  Members  should  also  know  it 
deals  with  several  other  aspects  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  affect  different  seg- 
ments of  the  automotive  industry, 
namely,  the  aftermarket  parts  industry. 

I  recently  inserted  in  the  Record — 
April  5,  pages  10519-10522 — a  compre- 
hensive explanation  of  section  6  of  our 
bill,  which  deals  with  warranties  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  certification.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  that  statement  to  clar- 
ify any  questions  they  may  have  about 
this  section  of  S.  919. 

To  further  facilitate  understanding  of 
section  6,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  to- 
day a  short  section-by-section  summary 
of  our  bill  as  well  as  answers  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked  most 
often  regarding  S.  919  and  the  automo- 
tive aftermarket  parts  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Question  and  Answers  on  Clean  Air  Act 
Warranty    Language   Contained   in   H.R. 
4444/S.  919  "THE  Mobile  Source  Emission 
Control  Amendments  or  1977"  by  Repre- 
sentatives DiNGELL  AND  BROYHILL  AND  SEN- 
ATORS Riegle  AND  Griffin 
Question:  If  we  reduce  the  length  of  the 
performance  warranty  as  specified  in  H.R. 
4444/S.  919  how  can  Congress  assure  that  the 
vehicle  Manufacturers  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce durable  emission  systems? 

Vehicle  manufacturers  will  still  be  required 
to  produce  a  durable  system  In  order  to  pass 
the  50,000  mile  EPA  certification  test  under 
the  production  warranty.  We  propose  no 
change  In  length  of  the  production  war- 
ranty. We  propose  no  change  In  length  of 
the  production  warranty.  Under  the  pro- 
duction warranty,  the  EPA  not  only  certi- 
fies that  the  car's  emission  control  system 
will  last  for  50,000  miles,  but  If  a  substan- 
tial number  of  systems  fall  during  their  on- 
the-road  operation,  the  EPA  can  recall  the 
entire  lot  for  repair  at  the  manufacturer's 
expense.  Reduction  of  the  performance  war- 
ranty will  not  let  the  manufacturers  off  the 
hook  regarding  their  requirement  to  produce 
a  durable  emissions  system. 

Question:  Doesn't  the  performance  war- 
ranty guarantee  that  the  emissions  system 
will  perform  for  five  years/50,000  miles? 

No,  It  only  attempts  to  define  who  will  pay 

for  repairs  If  the  system  does  not  perform. 

Question:  Will  consumers  lose  protection 

they    now    enjoy    under    the    performance 

warranty? 

No,  consumers  do  not  now  have,  nor  have 
they  ever  had,  any  protection  under  the  per- 
formance warranty.  In  fact,  only  the  EPA, 
the  Industry  and  some  concerned  attorneys 
even  know  this  warranty  Is  planned.  It  has 
never  been  Implemented  because  the  EPA 
has  not  yet  developed  a  correlatable  "short 
test."  If  it  Is  not  significantly  altered  before 
it  is  Implemented,  consumers  will  react  as 
they  did  to  the  seat  belt  Interlock  require- 
ment when  they  are  told  that  their  cars  must 
be  repaired  at  the  more  expensive  dealerships 
for  their  first  five  years  of  operation. 

Question:  How  does  the  production  war- 
ranty work? 

If  the  EPA  learns  that  five  or  more  systems 
have  malfunctioned  due  to  defects  In  ma- 
terials or  workmanship  (as  opposed  to  Im- 
proper maintenance).  It  will  Instigate  an  In- 
vestigation which  could  lead  to  a  recall  of 
all  of  that  model  or  engine  type.  This  pro- 
tects the  consumer  against  shoddy  workman- 
ship or  the  possibility  that  the  engines  actu- 
ally produced  do  not  replicate  the  eng'ne 
originally  certified. 

Question:  Why  doesn't  Congress  fust  in- 
sist that  the  Manufacturers  accept  parts  and 
labor  from  anyone  as  satisfying  the  main- 
tenance requirements  of  the  performance 
warranty? 

Because  the  vehicle  manufacturer  has  a 
legitimate  legal  right  to  protect  his  con- 
tingent liability  under  the  warranty  by  de- 
manding that  adequate  replacement  parts  be 
used  and  tlxat  they  be  properly  installed. 
While  the  Issue  was  being  fought  out  In  the 
courts,  consumers  would  protect  their  in- 
terests by  following  the  maintenance  In- 
structions to  the  letter  and  the  aftermarket 
would  be  crippled,  perhaps  fatally.  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  likely  the  courts  would  sustain  the 
manufacturers  on  this  point.  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  courts  would  hold  that  the 
vehicle  manufacturer  could  be  held  liable 
for  service  work  done  outside  the  franchlsed 
dealership  where  a  mechanic  either  put  on 
the  wrong  part  or  put  it  on  up-slde-down. 

Question:  Why  not  just  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  correct  this  problem  to  the  EPA? 
Because  the  EPA  has  not  shown  any  sensi- 
tivity to  this  threat  and  because  it  would 
Just  be  ducking  the  issue  on  the  part  of 


Congress.  EPA  thinks  the  problem  can  be 
corrected  with  a  parts  certification  program. 
It  can't. 

Question:  Won't  a  parts  certification  pro- 
gram, completely  solve  the  problems  of  the 
aftermath  industry? 

No.  In  fact,  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  found  that  the  certification  pro- 
gram Itself  was  antl-competltlve.  Their  ob- 
jections: the  great  cost  of  even  self -certify- 
ing will  destroy  many  smaller  manufactur- 
ers; the  vehicle  manufacturers  could  control 
certification  to  limit  competition;  there  are 
expensive  problems  of  due  process;  and  it 
would  require  at  least  partial  exemption  for 
the  industry  from  present  antitrust  laws. 
Industry  has  been  working  with  the  EPA 
since  1972  trying  to  develop  a  workable  vol- 
untary parts  certification  program.  The  EPA 
effort  to  get  a  voluntary  parts  certification 
program  off  the  ground  has  been  hampered 
by  EPA's  proposal  to  include  430+  parts  in 
its  definition  of  the  emission  system. 

Question:  Section  9  of  H.R.  4444/S.  919 
defines  an  "emission  control  device  or  sys- 
tem" for  both  the  production  and  perform- 
ance warranties.  Why? 

In  November,  1976,  EPA  issued  a  proposed 
rule  which  seeks  to  circumvent  the  will  of 
Congress  by  using  a  "backdoor"  approach 
through  regulations  under  the  production 
warranty  which  would  In  actuality  make  it 
into  a  performance  warranty.  EPA's  Intent 
Is  clearly  expressed  In  its  proposed  produc- 
tion warranty  regulations  when  It  stated 
"(the  production  warranty)  could  poten- 
tially be  applicable  in.  some  cases  where  no 
specific  defect  was  identified;  in  essence  be- 
coming a  type  of  performance  warranty. 
(Federal  Register,  November  16,  Page  50567) . 
By  carefully  defining  an  "emission  control 
device  or  system"  the  Intended  applications 
of  the  warranties  by  Congress  are  made  clear. 

Question:  What  evidence  exists  that  the 
present  50,000  mile  performance  warranty 
has  added  to  the  cost  of  most  cars,  and  has 
proved  anticompetitive,  and  has  induced 
business  away  from  the  independent  dealer? 

There  can  be  no  answer  to  this  question 
until  the  5  year,  50,000  mile  performance 
warranty  Is  implemented  by  the  EPA.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  present  5  year.  50,000 
mile  performance  warranty.  The  Act  pro- 
vides that  when  a  feasible  short  test  Is  de- 
veloped, the  EPA  shall  issue  regulations  man- 
dating the  performance  warranty.  Since  this 
has  not  been  done,  there  cannot  be  said 
to  be  any  additional  cost  added  to  the  vehicle 
that  would  be  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance warranty  nor  can  any  antl-competltlve 
effects  be  measured  by  something  that  is 
not  Implemented. 

We  have  heard  from  many  different  sources 
that  the  problems  posed  by  the  warranty 
have  not  occurred  even  though  the  warranty 
has  been  on  the  books  for  six  years.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  too  often  overlooked.  There 
can  be  no  problem  until  the  EPA  Implements 
the  warranty,  and  this  has  not  been  done  as 
at  this  date.  Thus,  there  has  been  no  effect 
on  competition,  nor  can  there  be  until  the 
warranty  Is  Implemented,  but  ASIA  submits 
that  this  In  no  way  means  that  the  problem 
Is  not  there. 

Question:  It  has  been  six  years  since  the 
50,000  mile  performance  warranty  was  writ- 
ten into  law.  What  percentage  of  the  after- 
market  business  do  the  non-original  equip- 
ment dealers  presently  hold? 

This  question  Is  closely  Intertwined  with 
the  previous  question.  The  5  year,  50.000  mile 
performance  warranty  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  for  six  years  but,  and  this  Is 
vitally  Important — It  has  not  been  In  opera- 
tion for  a  single  day — because  it  has  not  been 
implemented  by  the  EPA,  there  can  be  no 
valid  comparisons  of  the  respective  shares 
of  aftermarket  business  before  such  Imple- 
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mentation.  At  the  present  timfe 
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Indeed,  the  problem  hangs 
the   head    of   the    independent 
aftermarket  waiting  to  strike 
develops  the  short,  feasible 
Implementation  of  the 
mistake  about  it,  once  the 
plemented,  the  result  will  be 
independents  and  monopoly 
and  services  by  the  vehicle 
The  consumer  will  suffer 
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fact  of  life  is  that  the  vehicle 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr 
the  appropriations  for  flscil 
now  being  considered  by  the 
propriations  Subcommittee  i 
new  Museum  Services  Instiliute 
ized  only  last  year.  This  is 
act    with    an    important 
There  are  over  5,000  museu^is 
ica.  There  are  over  700 
paid  to  our  Nation's  museun^s 
I  take  special  pride  because 
museums  are  in   Massachiisetts 
Boston  alone.  And  althoug  i 
land  has  only  5  percent  of 
population,  it  has  13  percei^t 
seums. 
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And  yet.  Mr.  President, 
are  in  precarious  straits, 
duce  their  exhibitions  and 
the  very  time  public  demanl 
ing.  President  Carter,  howqver. 
quested  an  appropriation  of 
lion  out  of  an  authorizatior 
lion.  On  April  6  I  testified  be 
committee  requesting  the 
zation  of  $25  million.  I  would 
with  my  colleagues  my  testiJ  nony 
ing  the  need  for  that  appropr 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiod,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  prjnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  Edwar)  w.  Brooke 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  testify  toda  jr  In  favor  of 
the  full  authorization  of  $25  n  llllon  for  the 
new  Museum  Services  Act  enac  ted  last  year. 
I  am  proud  that  I  was  one  of  the  early  co- 
sponsors  of  this  Act,  for  publ  c  support  of 
our  museums,  great  and  smai: ,  is  not  only 
badly  needed  but  richly  deservi  id 

There  are  now  more  than  5,00|) 
our  country.  It  Is  estimated 
more  than  700  million  visits 
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each  year.  And  the  demand  is  rising  in  this 
current  renaissance  of  the  arts  in  America. 
New  museums  are  springing  up;  in  Texas 
alone,  for  example,  140  museums  are  either 
planned  or  under  construction,  often,  as  In 
other  sections  of  the  country,  in  areas  never 
graced  by  a  museum.  And  existing  museums 
are  trying  to  enlarge  and  expand  services  In 
order  to  meet  growing  public  demand,  not 
only  for  their  traditional  exhibits  but  also 
for  more  educational  services  for  students 
and  the  population  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  museums  continue  to  extend 
their  services  and  delights  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional museum  goer  to  the  community  as 
a  whole,  with  a  new  emphasis  on  the  elderly, 
the  inner  city  resident  and  schoolchildren. 
Where  museums  once  Interested  primarily 
the  rich,  these  institutions  are  increasingly 
assuming  the  central  role  in  their  commu- 
nities that  public  libraries  did  in  the  late 
19th  century.  The  overwhelmingly  massive 
attendance  figures  and  the  long,  patient  lines 
at  the  recent  King  Tutankhamum  exhibit 
at  the  National  Gallery  here  in  Washington 
are  vivid  evidence  of  the  growing  interest 
our  citizens  feel  for  making  the  arts  a  part 
of  their  lives. 

President  Carter  during  the  last  Presiden- 
tial campaign  expressed  the  role  of  the  arts 
well  when  he  said,  "Arts  In  America  are  not 
simply  a  luxury;  they  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  fiber  of  American  life  and  deserve  strong 
support  from  the  Federal  government.  If  I 
am  elected  President,  they  will  receive  that 
support." 

Heartened  by  this  strong  commitment,  all 
of  us  who  appreciate  the  vital  role  of  mu- 
seums in  our  national  life  were  severely  dis- 
appointed when  the  President  requested  only 
$3  million  for  fiscal  year  1978  out  of  an  au- 
thorization-of  $25  million  for  the  new  Mu- 
seum Services  Institute.  This  is  a  token, 
almost  meaningless  amount  In  view  of  the 
great  and  well  documented  need  of  museums 
all  across  the  country.  One  survey  alone  has 
indicated  that  its  museum  sample  recorded 
a  need  of  approximately  $100  million. 

Thus  by  any  reasonable  standard  $25  mil- 
lion authorized  is  a  reasonable  and  Justified 
figure. 

When  questioned  about  their  needs,  a 
broad  and  representative  group  of  all  kinds 
of  museums  in  all  locations  replied  that  their 
first  and  overwhelming  priority  is  for  as.'^ilst- 
ance  in  meeting  their  basic  operating  costs. 
Their  second  priority  is  conservation  of  their 
irreplaceable  treasures.  And  their  third  prior- 
ity is  assistance  with  their  exhibition  costs 
and  the  expenses  of  educational  programs. 

Thus  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts — grants  for 
special  projects  and  exhibitions  only — is  no 
longer  adequate  as  museums  struggle  for 
funds  simply  to  keep  open  and  not  raise  ad- 
mission costs  beyond  the  means  of  too  many 
of  their  present  and  hoped  for  constituents. 

The  present  precarious  and  curtailed  posi- 
tion of  museums  is  not  due  to  irresponsible 
management  on  their  part.  It  stems  first  of 
all  from  the  recent  escalating  attendance  at 
mtiseums.  In  1939  attendance  was  approxi- 
mately 50  million  visits  per  year.  In  the  mld- 
1950's  there  were  over  100  million  visits  per 
year.  By  1962.  there  were  200  million  visits. 
And  as  I  noted  earlier  museum  attendance  is 
now  estimated  at  700  million  visits  per  year. 

This  growing  demand  for  museum  services 
raised  costs  as  did  spiralling  inflation.  The 
result  of  this  dual  pressure  on  museum  budg- 
ets is  shown  by  a  1976  survey  by  the  Council 
on  Foundations  which  reported  that  museum 
expenditures  had  risen  45  percent  over  the 
five-year  survey  period.  In  my  own  state  of 
Massachusetts  the  operating  expenses  of  five 
of  our  principal  musexims  rose  36  percent 
from  1972  through  1976.  The  costs  of  energy 


alone,  a  big  budget  item,  quadrupled  during 
this  period. 

Museums  have  made  a  sustained  effort  to 
cope  with  these  greatly  increased  costs.  Spe- 
cial exhibits  have  been  cut.  The  development 
of  new  programs  demanded  by  the  public 
have  been  deferred.  Days  and  hours  during 
which  museums  are  open  to  the  public  have 
been  reduced,  thus  making  it  more  difllciilt 
for  working  people  to  attend.  Staff  has  been 
reduced.  Needed  salary  Increases  have  been 
drastically  reduced  or  eliminated.  Physical 
plant  repairs  have  been  postponed.  Many 
museums,  hithertofore  free  to  the  public, 
have  been  forced  to  institute  admission 
charges.  And  many  museums  have  been 
forced  to  substantially  Increase  these  charges. 
In  my  home  state  of  Massachusetts  five  of  the 
principal  museums  had  to  increase  their  ad- 
mission charge  by  25  percent  between  1972 
and  1976.  However,  despite  these  cost-cutting 
efforts  the  financial  position  of  too  many 
museums  remain  strained. 

Despite  the  fact  that  their  earned  Income 
is  projected  by  the  Council  on  Foundations 
to  have  grown  40  percent  over  the  past  5 
years,  refiecting  the  inrtltution  of  and  in- 
crease in  admission  charges,  the  earnings  gap 
of  museums  will  have  grown  48  percent  dvir- 
Ing  that  same  period.  Those  legally  required 
by  law  have  balanced  their  budgets  by  limit- 
ing services  and  hours.  For  others,  deficits 
are  ever  an  immediate  crisis.  For  signifi- 
cantly, museum  deficits  rose  drastically:  an 
Increase  of  160  percent  over  the  survey  period 
of  the  past  5  years.  To  cite  but  two  examples 
with  which  I  am  well  acquainted:  in  large 
part  due  to  its  attendance  Increase  from 
528,000  to  820,000  In  the  past  ten  years,  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Science  deficits  now 
amount  to  $500,000  to  $700,000  per  year.  And 
another  world  renowned  museum,  the  Bos- 
ton Museiun  of  Fine  Arts,  Is  operating  at 
a  deficit  of  more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
per  year. 

Private  philanthropy  and  endowments, 
until  recently  the  mainstay  of  museums,  can 
no  longer  subsidize  museum  programs  and 
deficits  alone.  State  and  municipal  aid  is 
sporadic  and  therefore  not  able  to  reduce 
these  deficits  alone.  And  recorded  Increases 
in  corporation,  foundation,  and  individual 
gifts  (90  percent  of  museiuns  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey report  gains  in  private  memberships)  are 
also  inadequate  to  answer  the  needs  of 
American  museums  without  help  from  the 
Federal  budget. 

It  was  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  museums 
beyond  that  for  special  projects  that  the  Mu- 
seum Services  Act  was  passed  last  year.  This 
landmark  act  provides: 

Assistance  to  aid  museums  in  developing 
and  maintaining  competent  staffs; 

Assistance  to  provide  education  programs 
and  conservation  of  art  objects; 

Assistance  to  help  carry  out  specialized 
programs  for  such  underserved  segments  of 
the  public  as  inner  city  neighborhoods,  rural 
areas  and  Indian  reservations. 

Assistance  to  develop  and  finance  traveling 
exhibitions. 

Assistance  to  the  full  range  of  museums, 
some  of  which  like  science  and  technology 
museums  do  not  receive  aid  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  the  Arts. 

But  foremost  and  most  Important,  the 
Museum  Services  Act  provides  grants  to  all 
museums  for  operating  expenses  and  ongoing 
programs,  where  the  funds  are  most  urgently 
needed.  Thus  if  adequately  funded,  the  Mu- 
seum Services  Act  can  be  Instrumental  in 
answering  the  concerns  and  priorities  of  oiu" 
museums. 

And  may  I  add  that  it  will  not  only  answer 
the  concerns  of  those  famoiis  established 
giants  whose  names  immediately  come  to 
mind,  that  5  percent  of  museums  with  an- 
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nual  budgets  of  $1  million  or  more.  It  will 
also  concern  Itself  with  those  more  modest. 
If  often  equally  excellent,  often  new,  often 
struggling  museums  which  add  so  much  to 
their  communities.  For  we  must  remember 
tnat  almost  half  of  our  museums  have  an- 
nual budgets  under  $50,000. 

At  this  time  when  museums  should  be 
working  to  fulfill  their  full  educational 
potential,  they  too  often  are  struggling  sim- 
ply to  maintain  their  present  programs.  At 
this  time  when  museums  should  be  available 
to  all,  they  are  being  forced  to  raise  admis- 
sion charges.  It  is  estimated  that  an  ad- 
mission charge  of  $3  to  $4  would  be  neces- 
sary if  museums  were  to  support  themselves 
from  this  source.  Such  a  charge  would  price 
museums  beyond  the  means  of  many,  many 
families.  We  cannot  make  enjoyment  of  our 
museums  an  elitist  recreation,  a  by-product 
of  wealth.  We  must  Instead  make  it  possible 
for  those  who  would  appreciate  museums, 
who  want  the  joy  and  fulfillment  they 
bring — of  any  and  all  Incomes — to  participate 
in  American  museum  activities. 

A  recent  poll  indicated  that  64  percent  of 
adults  In  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  contribute  $5  over  the  amount  of  their 
taxes  to  the  arts;  47  percent  would  contribute 
$25  and  36  percent  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute $50  or  more. 

Thus  the  American  people  in  overwhelming 
numbers  acknowledge  what  a  great  difference 
the  arts  can  make  in  their  lives.  It  was  in 
deference  to  this  support  and  in  recognition 
of  the  central  role  which  museums  play  in 
the  cultural  life  of  our  nation,  that  the  Con- 
gress last  year  enacted  the  Museum  Services 
Act.  It  is  now  time  to  fulfill  the  promise  we 
made  when  we  voted  for  that  law.  And  de- 
spite the  many  demands  on  our  federal  budg- 
et, of  which  I  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  am  also  too  well  aware, 
I  believe  that  a  $25  million  appropriation  for 
the  Museum  Services  Institute  is  a  wise  and 
widely  supported  investment.  The  Federal 
government  subsidizes  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life  at  far  greater  cost  with  far  less 
benefit  and  far  less  Justification.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  for  favorable  consideration  of 
the  full  authorization  of  $25  million  for  the 
Museum  Services  Institute. 


RESOURCE  RECOVERY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph,  spoke 
at  a  Committee  for  Resource  Recovery 
luncheon  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey  ear- 
lier this  week. 

I  believe  Senator  Randolph's  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

This  meeting  provides  the  opportunity  for 
environmentalists,  government  and  business 
to  come  together  to  better  understand  a  mu- 
tual objective  which  they  share  and  which 
serves  the  common  good. 

Malcolm  Borg  and  his  Bergen  Record  have 
our  commendation  for  conceiving  this  con- 
ference. It  is  a  real  service  to  the  conunu- 
nlty,  the  New  Jersey  Committee  for  Resource 
Recovery  with  its  vision  and  energy,  and  the 
mayors  and  township  officials  who  partici- 
pate in  the  beginning  of  this  interesting  ven- 
ture as  they  counsel  to  best  benefit  their  con- 
stituents. The  Hackensack  Meadowlands  De- 
velopment Commission  Is  especially   to   be 


commended  for  the  forward-looking  attitude 
and  flexible  approach  of  Bill  McDowell,  its 
executive  director. , 

Gathered  here  are  the  elements  necessary 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  onerous  burdens  of 
our  lu-ban  society — the  problem  of  disposing 
of  our  solid  waste.  We  must  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  stops  the  growth  of  dumps  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  energy  which  our 
country  sorely  needs.  We  must  also  return  to 
useful  life  the  raw  materials  which  we  must 
use  In  our  producing  system. 

In  the  past  six  years  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  have  become  more  aware,  sensitive 
and  committed  to  environmental  protection. 
I  believe  the  majority  of  our  people  today 
stand  behind  programs  dedicated  to  clean  air 
and  clean  water,  because  our  efforts  have 
shown  that  we  can  have  a  clean  and  healthy, 
as  well  as  a  productive  society. 

But  clean  air  and  water  will  not  alone  as- 
sure this  country's  solidarity  into  and  beyond 
the  next  century.  We  continue  to  face  com- 
plex problems  arising  from  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  materials,  energy  and  the  environ- 
ment that  calls  for  a  unified  national  mate- 
rials and  energy  policy.  As  seen  in  the  recent 
past,  production  of  many  essential  materials 
has  been  hindered  by  lack  of  suflBcient  energy 
supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  often  when 
ample  energy  was  available  shortages  in  raw 
materials  have  delayed  the  production  of 
industrial  and  consumer  goods. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  advocating 
the  development  of  a  national  energy  policy 
consistent  with  a  materials  policy  based  on 
resource  recovery.  The  passage  of  the  1970 
Resource  Recovery  Act  and  the  Resovirce 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  has 
given  us  a  national  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  solid  waste  programs.  To  comple- 
ment this  effort,  the  Carter  Administration 
is  strongly  committed  to  the  creation  of  a 
systematic  national  energy  program  and  will 
submit  its  plan  to  the  Congress  on  April  20. 

The  point  is  this — we  must  establish  a 
different  approach  to  our  management  of 
materials.  Emphasis  on  production,  use  and 
disposal  has  led  to  a  lack  of  high-quality 
raw  resource,  and  huge  quantities  of  waste 
materials  requiring  immediate  attention. 

The  challenge  of  solid  waste  management 
has  often  been  described  as  one  of  prevent- 
ing an  increasingly  urban  society  from  dis- 
appearing under  its  own  garbage.  With  our 
country  now  70  per  cent  urban,  mere  sur- 
vival makes  this  a  vital  issue. 

Perhaps  equally  Important  is  the  reality 
that  we  may  be  unable  to  sustain  our  so- 
ciety unless  we  extend  the  energy  conserva- 
tion ethic  to  other  materials  resources.  We 
must  eliminate  the  word  "waste"  and  stre.ss 
the  word  "conservation." 

Solid  wastes  are  the  by-products  of  our 
society.  Today  every  American  generates 
about  1.300  pounds  of  garbage  a  year.  Urban 
wastes  amount  to  230  million  tons  annually, 
creating  a  major  problem  for  local  govern- 
ments. Nearly  half  of  our  cities,  some  46.5 
per  cent,  anticipate  running  out  of  current 
landfill  capacity  before  1978.  Moreover,  solid 
waste  disposal  is  the  third  largest  expendi- 
ture funded  solely  from  local  revenues.  The 
national  cost  of  urban  waste  management  is 
expected  to  approach  $10  billion  in  a  few 
years.  Part  of  this  expense  can  be  recovered 
by  a  recycling  process  that  channels  raw 
materials  back  Into  our  economy.  A  recent 
editorial  indicated  that  a  nationwide  re- 
source recovery  program  In  150  major  metro- 
politan areas  could  save  taxpayers  approxi- 
mately $3.6  million  dally  In  spUd  waste  dis- 
posal costs. 

The  4.4  billion  tons  of  solid  waste  we  gen- 
erate annually  can  constitute  a  threat  to 
public  health  that  must  be  removed.  Of 
equal  Importance  Is  the  need  to  recognize 


that  these  same  solid  wastes  are  a  virtually 
untapped  source  of  useful  materials.  For 
example,  I  recently  introduced  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Act  of  1977  which  would  provide  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  for  commercial  demon- 
stration of  energy  recovery  from  solid  waste 
and  other  new  energy  technologies  such  as 
coal  gasification  and  llqulficatlon. 

Waste  materials  recovery  has  historically 
been  performed  principally  by  the  private 
sector  and  Is  subject  to  the  limitations  In 
market  demand  for  reclaimed  materials. 
Fluctuations  in  the  demand  levels  and  prices 
for  reclaimed  materials  have  been  the  pri- 
mary factors  constraining  an  expansion  of 
resource  recovery  activities.  According  to  a 
recent  study.  If  the  solid  waste  In  our  150 
metropolitan  areas  were  reclaimed: 

10,570  construction  jobs  of  10  years  dura- 
tion would  be  created,  along  with  25,700  per- 
manent jobs; 

$1.5  billion  in  revenues  would  be  realized 
through  the  sale  of  recovered  ferrous  metal, 
aluminum,  glass  and  paper;  and 

The  equivalent  of  123  barrels  of  crude  oil 
a  year  would  be  generated  by  recovery  plants 
in  the  form  of  heat. 

To  realize  these  benefits  will  require  a 
commitment  not  just  from  Industry,  busi- 
ness and  special  Interests,  but  from  govern- 
ment. The  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1976  commits  your  Govern- 
ment by  creating  an  Office  of  Solid  Waste 
within  the  EPA  to  promote  Increased  recov- 
ery and  recycling  of  waste  materials.  Im- 
prove management  of  hazardous  wastes,  pro- 
vide assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  provide  for  Increased  research, 
development  and  demonstration  of  resources 
recovery  technology  and  facilities. 

Many  months  were  required  to  develop  this 
bill.  There  were  times  when  I  was  frankly 
doubtful  that  a  solid  waste  measure  would 
be  adopted  In  the  94th  Congress.  I  appreciate 
the  help  provided  by  many  groups  and  In- 
dividuals. Their  concern  and  cooperation 
greatly  contributed  to  our  ability  to  pass  a 
well-reasoned  bill  and  make  It  a  realistic 
and  workable  law. 

There  were  those  persons  who  did  not  want 
Congress  to  write  a  new  solid  waste  bill. 
Some  of  those  individuals  who  adopted  this 
attitude  apparently  felt  that  anything  we 
do  would  be  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  in- 
dustry. The  law  that  was  enacted,  however, 
proves  again  that  balance  can  be  achieved 
In  the  legislative  process  to  accommodate 
various  viewpoints.  It  took  time  to  reach  the 
necessary  consensus  that  brought  this  meas- 
ure Into  reality.  Our  work  Is  not  completed, 
for  much  remains  to  be  done  to  assure  the 
correct  Implementation  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  of  1976.  So  I 
urge  you  to  join  In  the  next  round  of  our 
campaign  to  establish  a  realistic  approach  to 
solid  waste  management. 

The  Act  Is  a  jiajor  commitment  of  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  government  ef- 
forts to  meet  these  problems  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  effective  manner.  This  conmilt- 
ment  Is  supported  by  authorizations  of  $70 
million  for  States  and  communities  to  plan 
and  Implement  solid  waste  programs. 

In  developing  this  legislation  we  recog- 
nized that  solid  waste  is  a  uniquely  local 
problem  and  that  programs  should  be  devel- 
oped and  managed  at  the  local  government 
level. 

This  Is  not  an  area  which  lends  Itself  to 
planning  and  operation  from  the  Federal 
level.  If  solid  waste  management  is  to  re- 
main a  local  function,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  limit  Its  Involvement.  Even  had 
we  desired  to  Infuse  large  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral money  Into  local  activities,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  those  funds  would  have  been  made 
available. 
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wholesome  family  sport,  and  I  disapprove 
of  their  improper  use.  After  all,  each  of 
us  disapprove  of  the  misuse  of  autos,  but 
none  of  us  would  want  to  ban  them. 

To  suggest  that  snowmobiles  smash 
tree  seedlings  indicates  that  the  editorial 
writer  ignores  the  fact  that  from  2  to  6 
feet  of  snow  covers  these  seedlings  from 
the  caressing  tracks  of  snowmobiles.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Star  has 
recognized  a  western  issue  and  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  its  readers.  I  hope 
the  facts  can  be  put  in  proper  order  so 
that  Intelligent  decisions  can  be  reached. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Star  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
fallacies  appearing  in  the  editorial. 

There   being  no   objection,   the   edi- 
torial and  comments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Noise  Makers 

The  snowmobllers,  the  motorblkers.  the 
dune  bugglers  and  the  four-wheeled  Jeepers 
are  screaming  that  their  rights  are  being 
violated  because  President  Carter  plans  to 
keep  them  from  tearing  up  environmentally 
sensitive  public  lands. 

Well,  what  about  the  rights  of  other  citi- 
zens? Don't  they  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  publicly  owned  property  will  not  be 
abused — that  seedlings  won't  be  smashed 
by  snowmobiles  in  the  forests,  that  the 
frsiglle  desert  ecology  isn't  upset  by  motor- 
cycles, that  the  grasses  that  protect  beaches 
against  erosion  aren't  destroyed  by  dune 
buggies? 

Don't  other  citizens  have  a  right  to  places 
where  they  might  seek  surcease  from  modern 
civilization's  roar,  where  they  might  medi- 
tate free  of  the  noise'  and  stink  of  motor 
vehicles? 

Sen.  James  McClure  of  Idaho  says  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposal  to  prohibit  use  of  off- 
road  vehicles  on  public  lands  where  they 
might  endanger  the  environment  "betrays 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  use  of  public 
lands  in  the  Western  tJnited  States.  This 
smacks  of  Eastern  establishment  thinking.  " 
Not  that  we  have  anything  against  West- 
erners, but  who  gave  them  sole  right  to 
decide  what's  good  for  lands  owned  by  all 
the  taxpayers? 

Furthermore.  It's  stretching  things  to  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Carter,  a  former  peanut  farmer 
from  Georgia,  is  a  member  of  the  "Eastern 
establishment."  We  daresay  that  there  are 
plenty  of  Westerners,  Senator  McClure's 
statement  notwithstanding,  who  object  to 
snowmobiles  and  motorbikes  roaring  up, 
down.  In  and  over  public  lands. 

Besides,  President  Carter  does  not  intend 
to  ban  vehicles  from  all  public  lands,  just 
environmentally  sensitive  portions. 

Mr.  Carter  ought  to  stand  his  ground 
against  the  noisy  crowd. 


Comments 

Fallacy  No.  i:  Complaints  are  not  against 
efforts  to  safeguard  "environmentally  sensi- 
tive public  lands  '  but  {v^ainst  blanket  clo- 
sures where  no  damage  Is  occurring. 

Fallacy  No.  2:  "Seedlings  won't  be  smash- 
ed by  snowmobiles  in  the  forests." 

All  National  Forests  have  in  existence 
plans  which  safeguard  such  critical  areas  as 
reforestation  zones,  tree  plantations  and  ani- 
mal winter  yarding  areas.  The  Forest  Service 
will  verify  that  seedlings  are  not  being 
"smashed" — even  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  has  confirmed  that  they  are 
aware  of  no  significant  adverse  resource  im- 
pact occurring  on  public  lands  caused  by 
snowmobiles.  CEQ  is  responsible  for  moni- 


toring this  issue,  incidentally,  under  Exec- 
utive Order  il644,  issued  in  February,  1972. 

Fallacy  No.  3:  All  citizens  have  the  right 
to  nondestructive,  high  quality  recreational 
experiences  on  public  lands.  Zoning  has 
been  accomplished  on  all  Federal  lands  used 
by  snowmobllers,  4  wheel  drive  vehicles  and 
motorcycles  to  mitigate  social  conflicts. 

Off  road  vehicle  operations  do  not  seek  to 
ban  other  recreatlonlsts  from  public  lands, 
nor  do  they  expect  to  have  anything  close 
to  complete  usage  of  all  public  lands. 

Fallacy  No.  4:  To  my  Knowledge,  President 
Carter  has  never  taken  a  position  on  this 
matter;  the  proposal  for  eliminating  snow- 
mobiles and  other  motorized  vehicles  from 
public  lands  was  developed  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

I  believe  it  is  a  valid  point  that  those 
drafting  the  proposal  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  realities  of  western  living — especially  In 
states  where  50  percent  and  more  of  the  land 
Is  Federally  owned. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  westerners 
have  the  right  to  "decide  what's  good  for 
lands  owned  by  all  taxpayers"  but  whether  all 
prime  recreational  lands  should  be  closed 
to  an  activity  with  no  measurable  environ- 
mental Impact. 

Fallacy  No.  5:  I  did  not  defend  uncon- 
trolled ORV  ir.  my  statement. 

Fallacy  No.  6:  The  CEQ  proposal  does  not 
mention  "environmentally  sensitive  por- 
tions" of  public  lands.  It  directs  that  land 
managing  agencies  "shall  Immediately  close" 
lands  where  ORV — ^presumedly  any  type  of 
ORV  use — "may  cause"  undue  adverse  ef- 
fects on  soil,  vegetation,  wildlife,  wildlife 
habitat,  historical  and  cultural  resources. 

Fallacy  No.  7:  President  Carter  has  not  an- 
nounced his  position  on  this  proposal. 

Fallacy  No.  8:  The  Star  editorial  refuses 
to  acknowledge  facts  given  to  the  paper  on 
April  4,  1977.  It  is  clear  from  these  materials 
that  ORV  users  are  protesting: 

Language  which  would  result  in  a  blanket 
closure  of  public  lands  to  their  sport; 

A  proposal  which  would  adversely  affect 
7.000.000  Americans  although  no  evidence 
exists  that  their  sports  are  causing  any  meas- 
urable adverse  Impact; 

A  proposal  which  would  void  the  results 
of  cartlclpatlon  by  millions  of  Americans  in 
a  massive  Forest  Service  planning  process 
over  a  four  year  period  which  put  Into  effect 
management  plans  for  snowmobile  opera- 
tion; and 

A  decision-making  process  which  prevented 
public  participation. 

Fallacy  No.  9:  The  editorial  continues  the 
erroneous  lumping  of  all  motorized  recrea- 
tional groups  Into  a  single  category.  They 
are  radically  different  vehicles  operated  In 
very  different  ways.  Responsible  nubile  land 
planning  cannot  be  based  on  such  a  charac- 
terization. 
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NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

George  J.  Mitchell,  of  Maine,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Peter  Mills, 
term  expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  April  14,  1977,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 


nomination  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  today.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  obvious  that  the  supplemental 
appropriation  conference  report  will  not 
be  disposed  of  now  imtil  after  Easter. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  public  works  employment 
measure  will  not  be  disposed  of  until  after 
Easter.  I  had  brought  the  Senate  in 
today  hopeful  that  perchance  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate 
to  work  its  will  finally  on  either  or  both 
of  these  conference  reports,  but  that 
cannot  be  done  now. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENROLI..- 
MENT  OF  H.R.  3365— HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  191 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  there  is  a  message  at  the 
desk.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  191. 
I  have  cleared  this  with  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  191.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  enrollment  of  H.R. 
3365,  in  which  there  are  some  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 191  to  correct  the  enrollment  of 
H.R. 3365. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  yielding. 

I  have  checked  with  our  Members  on 
the  minority  side,  and  I  understand  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  resolution.  I  un- 
derstand it  makes  a  correction,  a  neces- 
sary one,  and  we  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY,  APRIL  18, 
1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, April  18,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busiiiess,  without  resolutions 
coming  over  imder  the  rule,  and  that  the 
period  be  limited  to  30  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 


mittees be  allowed  to  meet  all  day  on 
April  18,  1977,  when  the  Senate  returns 
from  its  nonlegislative  period.  This  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator  Baker, 
who  has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  REMAIN 
OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
may  be  left  open  imtil  5  p.m.  today  for 
insertions  in  the  Record  by  Senators  of 
statements,  bills,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARGUMENTS  SUPPORTING  CON- 
TINUING NEED  FOR  REBATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  of  arguments 
titled  "Arguments  Supporting  the  Con- 
tinuing Need  for  the  Rebate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arguments  Sxn»poRTrNG  the  Continuing 
Need  for  the  Rebate 

1.  Rebate  will  help  those  most  in  need.  It 
win  provide  added  purchasing  power  for  low 
and  middle  Income  persons.  Over  60%  will  go 
to  families  earning  less  than  $15,000  and  an- 
other 23%  to  those  between  $l5,000-$20,000. 
A  working  family  of  four  will  get  $200.  The 
program  also  covers  senior  citizens  and  work- 
ing families  who  have  no  tax  liability.  For  a 
family  of  four  earning  $10,000  this  will  mean 
a  30%  reduction  In  their  tax  liability.  Com- 
bined with  our  proposal  to  Increase  the 
standard  deduction,  their  tax  liability  would 
be  reduced  by  50  % . 

2.  The  economy  still  needs  fiscal  stimulus 
to  maintain  strong  gi-owth  rate  and  keep  im- 
employment  moving  down  steadily  over  the 
rest  of  this  year. 

(a)  Recent  pickup  in  economic  activity 
partly  reflects  natural  rebound  from  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  the  cold  weather  and  busi- 
ness rebuilding  inventories.  These  Influences 
on  the  economy  will  be  temporary. 

(b)  To  date  the  federal  government  has 
unexpectedly  spent  less  and  collected  more 
than  we  anticipated,  to  the  tune  of  about 
$10  billion.  This  will  certainly  slow  down  the 
recovery  unless  we  do  something  about  It. 
The  Sll  billion  tax  rebate  is  the  only  way  we 
can  offset  this  economic  drag  now.  It  is  the 
only  fair  way  to  do  so  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

3.  Continued  growth  and  reduction  in  un- 
employment depends  on  strong  consumer 
spending.  In  the  absence  of  the  rebate,  con- 
sumer spending  could  weaken  In  1977.  Added 
fuel  bills  and  rising  food  prices  will  siphon 
of:  some  consumer  purchasing  power. 

4.  The  rebate  will  work.  It  is  a  tested 
method  for  stimulating  consumer  spending. 

(a)  About  60%  of  the  1975  rebate  was 
spent.  The  proportion  could  be  higher  in 
1977  because  consumer  confidence  is  strong- 
er now. 

(b)  The  rebate  will  affect  the  economy 
quickly.  The  jobs  and  public  works  programs 
we  have  recommended  will  take  some  time  to 
get  underway. 

5.  The  rebate  means  250,000  more  Jobs  and 
$15  billion  in  added  GNP  by  the  end  of  the 


year.  Without  the  rebate,  we  will  lose  these 
Jobs  and  the  added  Income. 

6.  The  rebate  preserves  options  for  the 
future. 

(a)  For  permanent  tax  reform. 

(b)  For  expansion  of  other  needed  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  For  balanced  budget  by  FY  1981. 

7.  With  present  levels  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  idle  capacity,  rebate  should  not 
add  significantly  to  inflationary  pressures. 

8.  Without  the  rebate,  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  reduction  would  be  going  to 
businesses  and  not  enough  to  consumers. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  have  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

We  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  operational 
effects  of  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Lake  project  dur- 
ing the  recent  April  1977  flood. 

Based  upon  elevation -damage  data  in  our 
files  without  benefit  of  detailed  field  surveys, 
the  R.  D.  Bailey  project  provided  reductions 
in  flooding  along  the  Guyandot  River  rang- 
ing from  51/2  to  9  feet.  These  reductions  in 
flood  elevations  resulted  in  flood  damage 
prevention  of  almost  $20,000,000  to  roads, 
railroads,  utilities  and  other  structural  im- 
provements within  the  Guayandot  River 
basin. 

Mr.  President,  20  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  was  a  very  damaging 
flood  that  occurred  along  the  Guyandot 
River  in  the  area  of  Wayne,  Logan, 
Chapmanville,  and  other  communities 
in  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  took  action  at  that  time  to 
stimulate  engineering  studies  that  might 
lead  to  the  construction  of  a  reservoir 
to  protect  the  residents  of  that  area  from 
the  recurring  floods. 

Senators  Revercomb  and  Kilgore  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time  initiated  the 
same  efforts  in  this  body. 

Over  the  20  years  that  have  passed 
since  1957.  the  people  of  the  Logan 
County,  Lincoln  County,  and  adjacent 
areas  have  had  visited  upon  them  re- 
curring damaging  floods,  sometimes  with 
loss  of  life,  and  on  all  occasions  with 
great  destruction  of  property.  During 
recent  days  there  has  been  much  flood- 
ing in  that  area. 

The  R.  D.  Bailey  Lake  project,  which 
is  the  reservoir  that  has  culminated  from 
those  efforts  that  began  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  20  years  ago,  is 
just  about  complete.  In  recent  days, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
water  projects  in  the  various  States.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  here  is  one  such  water  project 
which  has  benefited  the  people  of  those 
affected  counties  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia— Lincoln  County,  Mingo  County, 
Logan  County,  and  Wyoming  Coimty — 
time  and  time  again. 

Even  prior  to  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  project,  it  has  been  beneficial  time 
and  again  in  holding  back  some  of  the 
flood  waters  which  would  otherwise  have 
visited  disaster  upon  the  homes  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  coal  mining  people  who  live  in 
those  areas. 
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Mr.  President,  this  sho^^ 
of  trying  to  provide  in  tin 
disastrous  floods  which 
too  often,  especially  in 
those  narrow  valleys  and 
coal  mining  regions  of 
Virginia.     Logan     Count; ' 
County,  Mingo  County, 
County  are  among  the 
ducing  coimties  in  the 
I  am  sure  that  our  ( 
public  have  been  readini 
seeing  on  television,  the  te 
and  accounts  of  the 
Welch,  W.  Va.,  which  is 
County ;  in  Williamson  W 
County;  and  in  counties 
river  in  Kentucky. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I 
that  I  lay  into  the  Record 
by  the  Army  Engineers, 
that  the  work  they  have 
work  that  Congress  has 
years,  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress,  and  the 
the  work  that  have  gone  ' 
Public  Works   Commltteei 
Houses  in  the  past,  are 
repay — and  have  already 
fold  to  the  taxpayers  of  ' 
to  the  people  in  these  ene 
regions  the  moneys  that 
have  cost. 

This  story  can  be 
instances.  I  am  sure,  but  es 
light  of  the  flood  situation 
existing  in  southern  West ' 
of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  anc 
It  is  well  to  be  reminded 
reservoirs — which  do  cost 
of  money  and  which  requir  s 
years  in  the  design, 
struction  thereof — in  due 
to  the  people  benefits  by 
saved    and    property    anc 
destroyed. 
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SENATE  ACHIEVEMENT*.  95TH  CON- 
GRESS, JANUARY  4  TO  APRIL  7, 
1977 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
before  adjourning  in 
Easter  and  the  subsequent 
tive  period,  I  would  like 
part,  the  work  the  Senate 
ing  the  first  3  months  of 
gress. 

In  this  short  period  of 
acted  on  a  nimiber  of  sigtificant 
of  legislation  but,  most  importantly 
Senate  faced  up  to  two 
which  involved  changes  id 
the  Senate  and  which  affect 
of  Senators  to  carry  out 
tional  responsibilities.  I 
to  the  reordering  of  corAmittee 
dictions  and  the  adoption 
official  conduct  for  Menfjers 
and  employees  of  the 

One  of  the  first  items 
this  Congress  was  the  resfclution 
Temporary  Select  Commi 
the  Committee  System 
more  effective  alinement 
jurisdictions. 

The  select  committee,  \4hich 
chaired  by  Senator  SxEviNSON 
assiduously  to  make  its 
tions  available  prior  to 
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deadline,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Sena- 
tor Stevenson  and  members  of  his  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
also  to  Senator  Cannon  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  for  the 
thorough  consideration  that  they  gave 
this  matter. 

As  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  early  Feb- 
ruary, this  rationalization  of  committee 
jurisdictions  has,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, clarified  and  equalized  the  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  of  standing  commit- 
tees. By  reducing  the  number  of  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  assignments 
that  a  Senator  may  hold,  the  legislative 
workload  has  been  shared  more  equally, 
and  the  load  borne  by  each  Member  has 
been  spread  among  a  larger  number  of 
Senators. 

Further  improvements  will  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress  when 
additional  limitations  on  subcommittee 
chairmanships  will  go  into  effect. 

Other  changes  important  to  efficient 
Senate  scheduling  were  embodied  in  the 
committee  reorganization  resolution.  A 
computerized  committee  scheduling  sys- 
tem was  utilized  to  help  committees 
avoid  scheduling  conflicts.  Rules  were 
changed  to  allow  all  committees  to  meet 
during  the  flrst  2  hours  of  a  Senate  ses- 
sion without  special  leave. 

In  addition,  the  leadership  has  en- 
deavored to  leave  mornings  free  for  com- 
mittee meetings.  In  fact,  out  of  52  days 
in  session  this  year  the  Senate  has  met 
on  only  16  occasions  before  noon. 

The  leadership  has  also  been  experi- 
menting with  a  4  p.m.  convening  hour  on 
some  days  so  that  committees  may  meet 
virtually  for  a  full  day  without  interrup- 
tion by  roUcalls  or  other  floor  activity. 

I  have  had  meetings  with  the  top  staff 
directors  of  the  various  legislative  com- 
mittees, together  with  the  staff  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  expedite  the  flow  of  business  and 
in  the  effort  to  work  out  procedures 
whereby  scheduling  conflicts  among  com- 
mittees can  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, thus  allowing  Senators  who  wish 
to  attend  their  various  committee  as- 
signments to  do  so  in  more  instances 
than  have  otherwise  heretofore  been  the 
case,  when  so  often  a  Senator  has  at- 
tended a  committee  meeting,  and  the 
Senator  flnds  it  impossible  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  and  is  unable  to  attend 
both  committees.  He  attends  one  com- 
mittee, he  is  absent  from  the  other  com- 
mittee and,  in  many  instances,  this 
makes  it  impossible  for  some  of  the  com- 
mittees to  assemble  quorums  without 
considerable  delay. 

So  the  effect  of  these  changes  appears 
to  have  improved  the  flow  of  legislation 
reported  from  committees. 

The  Senate,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has 
encountered  a  fewer  number  of  roUcall 
votes  in  this  session  thus  far  than  was 
the  case  in  1976,  1975,  1974,  or  1973.  I 
think  this  is  a  healthy  sign  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  continue  throughout  the  ses- 
sion. I  hope  Senators  will  restrain  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  and  avoid 
demanding  rollcalls  whenever  they  can. 
This  saves  the  Senate  much  time.  Last 
year  there  were  700  rollcall  votes,  an 
alltime  record,  and  too  much  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  was  consumed  thereby. 


Last  Friday,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
official  code  of  conduct  that  calls  for  full 
financial  disclosure,  a  limit  on  outside 
earned  income  of  15  percent  of  a  Mem- 
ber's salary,  and  additional  safeguards 
against  improprieties  or  seeming  impro- 
prieties. As  recommended  by  the  tempo- 
rary Special  Committee  on  Official  Con- 
duct under  the  very  able  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  with  the  great  and 
courageous  help  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Soulh  Carolina,  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  most  ably  assisted,  may 
I  say,  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
other  Senators,  these  provisions,  I  think, 
should  indicate  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Senate  is  at  this  time  looking 
inwardly  at  itself.  We  are  trying  to  per- 
ceive ourselves  as  others  perceive  us. 
And,  following  the  exemplary  work  by 
the  very  able  Senators  on  that  commit- 
tee, these  provisions  were  diligently  con- 
sidered by  all  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
evidenced  by  the  extensive  floor  debate. 

We  know  that  conduct  is  impossible  to 
legislate.  But  I  feel  that  the  Senate  has 
established  a  good  code  of  conduct  which 
will  be  helpful  in  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety,  dishonesty,  or  fraud. 

Among  other  achievements  already 
this  year.  Congress  promptly  enacted,  at 
the  President's  request,  an  emergency 
national  gas  measure,  authorizing  him 
to  make  allocations  to  deregulate  prices 
in  emergency  gas  shortage  situations. 

We  recently  cleared,  for  his  signature, 
legislation  to  reinstate  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  propose  reorganization 
or  consolidation  of  Federal  agencies. 
Here,  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs (Mr.  Percy)  on  the  excellent  co- 
operation not  only  between  the  two,  but 
also  among  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  expediting  the  handling  of 
that  legislation  in  committee  and  on  the 
fioor. 

The  Senate  repealed  provisions  of  the 
law  which  allowed  the  United  States  to 
Import  chrome  from  Rhodesia  In  viola- 
tion of  U.N.  sanctions.  I  did  not  vote  for 
that  measure.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  think  it  should  be  mentioned  at 
this  point. 

The  Senate  has  also  sent  to  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
measure  authorizing  additional  funds  for 
an  expanded  public  works  employment 
program.  Earlier  this  week.  Congress  sent 
the  President  an  act  to  extend  the  un- 
employment compensation  program  as  a 
means  of  aiding  those  people  who  are  un- 
employed because  of  the  depressed  eco- 
nomic situation. 

We  also  cleared  a  measure  to  alleviate 
the  effects  of  the  severe  drought  In  the 
Western  States. 

Upon  the  Senate's  return  on  April  18, 
we  will  be  considering  the  President's  tax 
package. 

The  status  of  proposals  advanced  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
is  contained  In  a  report  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
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Policy  Committee,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  report  and  the  report 
on  Senate  legislative  achievements, 
which  contains  the  smnmaries  of  all  the 
bills  that  the  Senate  has  passed,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

I  call  attention  just  now  to  the  fact 
that  the  average  attendance  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  good  this  year.  It  is  88.53 
percent,  which  Is  better  than  last  year, 
1976.  Last  year's  attendance  up  until 
Easter  was  87.15  percent.  It  Is  not  quite  as 
good  as  that  of  a  year  before  when  the 
percentage  was  91.72,  but  it  is  better 
than  the  year  before,  1974,  when  the  per- 
centage was  88.24;  it  is  better  than  1973 
when  the  percentage  of  attendance  was 
85.48. 

Alluding  again  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  bring  the  Senate  in  before 
noon  as  seldom  as  possible,  I  should  state 
that  the  Senate  has  convened  before  12 
noon  this  year  only  16  times  as  against 
32  times  last  year  as  of  the  Easter  holi- 
day, 20  times  the  year  before,  28  times 
the  year  before  that,  and  19  times  the 
year  before  that,  to  wit,  1973. 

The  Senate  has  convened  25  times 
this  year  at  the  hour  of  12:15  p.m.  or 
later,  which  I  think  cannot  be  equaled 


by  any  previous  session  of  the  Senate 
within  the  years  of  my  memory.  The 
Senate  has  convened.  In  all.  36  sessions 
out  of  the  52  sessions  this  year  at  12 
noon  or  later. 

There  have  been  no  Saturday  sessions 
this  year  thus  far.  There  was  a  Saturday 
session  In  1975  and  two  Saturday  ses- 
sions in  1973  by  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  Easter  holiday. 

The  Senate  has  confirmed  more  nom- 
inations this  year  than  in  any  year  sub- 
sequent to  and  Including  1973.  The  Sen- 
ate has  confirmed  22,607  nominations 
already  this  year.  Last  year  by  Easter, 
the  figure  was  14,461;  the  year  before 
that,  8,372 ;  the  year  before  that,  10,443 ; 
and  the  year  before  that,  15,700. 

In  the  matter  of  rollcall  votes,  as  I 
say,  we  are  already  below  that  of  previ- 
ous years  as  of  the  Easter  period. 

As  to  the  number  of  hours  in  session, 
the  Senate  has  been  In  session — as  of 
the  close  of  business  yesterday — 241 
hours,  which  is  a  figure  that  is  less  than 
any  year  with  the  exception  of  1975 
when  as  of  Easter  the  Senate  had  been 
in  session  225  hours  and  34  minutes.  But 
compared  with  last  year,  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session  roughly  45  fewer  hours 
this  year  than  last  year  up  to  this  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  Ust  of 
convening  hours — through  April  5,  1977, 
days  In  session,  and  convening  times. 

There  being  no  objection,, the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Convening  Hours — Through  April  5.  1977 
dats  in  session so 

Convening  times: 

9:15  a.m.,  1  day;  9:30  a.m.,  2  days;  9:45 
a.m.,  2  days;  10:00  a.m.,  4  days;  10:15  a.m., 
1  day;  10:30  a.m.,  2  days;  11:00  a.m..  4 
days;  12  n.,  11  days;  12:30  p.m..  3  days;  1:00 
p.m.,  7  days;  1:15  p.m.,  1  day;  1:30  p.m., 
1  day;  1:45  p.m.,  1  day;  2:00  p.m.,  7  days; 
3:00  p.m.,  2  days;  4:00  p.m.,  2  days;  8:00 
p.m.,  1  day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the 
Record  the  table  which  shows  the  5 -year 
comparison  of  Senate  legislative  activity 
by  the  time  the  Easter  recess  had  ar- 
rived, together  with  a  memorandum 
showing  the  Senate  legislative  achieve- 
ments and  also  an  analysis  of  each  of 
the  various  measures  that  have  been 
passed  to  date  during  this  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


5-YR  COMPARISON  OF  SENATE  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITY,  AS  OF  EASTER 

1973        1974 

1975       1976 

1977 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Days  in  session.. — 

55           47 

43           52 

225:34    286:08 

89         213 

117         150 

U           60 

5  . 

8,372    14,461 

52 

243:33 

131 

100 

17 

'22,612 

Senate  average  attendance  (percent).  . 

85.48 
2 
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36 

i" 
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88.24 
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28 

19 

\" 

91.72 
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20 
23 

6" 

1  - 

87.15 
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32 
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v 

88  53 

Hours  in  session 

253:13    26319 

Sessions  convened  before  10  a  m 

5 

Total  measures  passed 

149         141 

Sessions  convened  before  noon 

Sessions  convened  at  noon 

Sessions  convened  after  noon 

Sessions  whicti  continued  after  8  p.m 

Saturday  sessions 

16 

Rollcall  votes       

103         138 

n 

Public  laws 

Treaties 

Confirmations 

.- 19           16 

5            2 

15,700    10,443 

25 
4 

Index  for  Senate  Legislative  Achievements 

(Prepared     by     Senate     Democratic     Policy 
Committee  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Chairman) 

agriculture 

Grain  Inspection  (S.  1051). 

Land  and  Water  Resoiirce  Conservation  (S. 
106). 

Wheat  Producers  Assistance   (S.  650). 
appropriations 

Fiscal  1977: 

Continuing  (H.J.  Res.  351.  P.L.  95-16). 

Supplemental  (H.R.  4877) . 

Urgent  Disaster   Supplemental    (H.J.  Res. 
269,  P.L.  95-13). 

Urgent  Power  Supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  227. 
P.L.  95-3). 

BUDGET 

Rescissions : 

Helium  Purchases  (H.R.  3347.  Pi.  95-10). 
Second  Budget  Rescission  (H.R.  3839,  P.L. 
95-15). 
Resolutions: 
Third  Budget  Resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10). 

CONGRESS 

Congressional   Campaign   Committee  Em- 
ployees Retirement  (S.  992) . 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Abol- 
ishment (S.  1153). 

crime-judiciary 

U.S.  District  Coiirt  Terms  (S.  662). 
economy-finance 

Interest    Rates    (Regulation    Q) — Federal 
Credit  Unions  (H.R.  3365,  P.L.  95-     ). 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Au- 
thorization (S.  1025.  P.L.  95-     ) . 

Small  Business  Loan  CeUings    (HJl.  2647. 
Pi.  95-14) . 

White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
(S.  Res.  105). 


employment 
Emergency   Unemployment   Compensation 
(H.R.  4800,  P.L.  95-     ) . 
Public  Works  Employment  (H.R.  11). 

ENE3GY 

ERDA  Loan  Guarantee  Program  (S.  37). 
ERDA  Authorization  (S.  36) . 
Natural  Gas  Emergency  (S.  474,  PX.  95-2). 
Radiation  Exposure  (S.  266) . 

FISHERIES 

Fishery  Conservation  Zone  Transition  (H.J. 
Res.  240,  Pi.  95-6)    (H.R.   3753,  P.L.  95-8). 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

GAO  Audit  Of  IRS  and  ATF  (S.  213). 
Kennedy  Center  Authorization  (S.  521). 
Presidential  Reorganization  Authority   (S. 
626,  P.L.  95-     ) . 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Federal  Salary  Increases  (S.  964) . 
Secret  Service  Protection  of  Former  Fed- 
eral  Officials    (S.J.   Res.   12,  P.L.  96-1). 

HOUSING 

Supplemental  Housing  Authorizations  (8. 
1070). 

INDIANS 

American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion (S.J.  Res.  10,  P.L.  95-5) . 

INTERNATIONAL 

Abu  Daoud  (S.  Res.  48) . 

Harp  Seal  Killings  (H.  Con.  Res.  142) . 

Portugal  Military  Assistance  (S.  489) . 

Rhodesian  Chrome  (H.R.  1746,  P.L.  95-12) . 

Romanian  Earthquake  !S.  Con.  Res.  12). 

Romanian  Earthquake  Authorization  (H.R. 
5717,  P.L.  95-     ) . 

Soviet  Expulsion  of  George  A.  Krlmsky 
(S.  Res.  81). 

Soviet  Freedom  of  Emigration  (S.  Con.  Res. 
7). 


Vietnam  POW's  and  MIA's  (S.  Con.  Res.  2) 
(S.  Con.  Res.  3). 

MEMORIALS,    TRIBUTES    AND    MEDALS 

Alex  Haley  (S.  Res.  112). 

Francis  R.  Valeo  (S.  Res.  133) . 

Gerald  R.  Ford  Building  (S.  385). 

Jaycees  International  Conference  (S.  Res. 
137). 

Marian  Anderson  Medal  (H.J.  Res.  132, 
P.L.  95-9). 

Philip  A.  Hart,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  15) . 

President  and  Mrs.  Ford  (S.  Res.  22) . 

President  Ford  (S.  Res.  38) . 

Presldent-Elect  Carter  (S.  Res.  23). 

St.  Patrick's  Parish  Anniversary  (S.  Res. 
116). 

Vice  President  Rockefeller  (S.  Res.  37) . 

Wiliam  O.  Douglas  (S.  776,  P.L.  95-11) . 

NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Drought  Emergency  Authority  (S.  925,  PX. 
95-     ). 

NOMINATIONS    (ACTION    BY    ROLL   CALL   VOTK) 

Griffin  B.  Bell  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.  to  be  Secretary  of 
HEW. 

Peter  F.  Flaherty  to  be  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

Ray  Marshall  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Paul  C.  Warnke  for  Rank  of  Ambassador 
for  SALT  Negotiations  and  to  be  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Andrew  J.  Toung  to  be  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  U.N. 

SENATE 

Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  Res.  93). 

Committee  Reorganization  (S.  Res.  4) . 

Deputy  President  Pro  Tempore  (S.  Res.  17) 
(S.  Res.  27). 
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Senate  Ethics  Code  (S.  Res 
Special  Committee  on  "^ 
Res.  36) . 

TAXATION 

sick  Pay  Exclusion  H  Jl. 
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States  Grain  Standards  Act  to 
Improve  the  implementation  ( 
ments  made  In  1976   (Public 
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prove  a  lesser  program  or  policy  where  budg- 
et recommendations  fall  to  meet  the  estab- 
lished policy;  and  requires  the  Secretary 
to  submit  to  Congress  beginning  with  fiscal 
1982,  an  annual  report  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness.  S.  106 — Passed  Senate 
March  23,  1977.  (W) 

Wheat  producers  assistance :  Provides  tem- 
porary emergency  assistance  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers who  planted  prior  to  January  1,  1977, 
in  order  to  prevent  further  Increases  in 
carryover  stocks  resulting  from  record  U.S. 
wheat  production  and  decreasing  U.S.  ex- 
ports; requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out,  through  the  Commodity  C!redlt 
Corporation,  a  special  wheat  acreage  grazing 
and  hay  program  for  the  1977  crop  whereby 
a  wheat  producer  who  elects  to  participate 
may  designate  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  his 
farm,  of  not  to  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment,  for  grazing  purposes 
or  hay  production  only;  requires  that  the 
producer  designate  tlie  specific  acreage  on 
the  farm  to  be  so  used;  directs  the  Secretary 
to  pay  any  participating  producer  an  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
acres  placed  in  the  program  times  the  pro- 
jected yield  established  for  the  farm  times 
$1;  makes  the  producer  ineligible  for  any 
other  payments  or  price  supports.  Including 
deficiency  payments  and  disaster  payments 
under  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  on  that  portion  of  the  wheat  allotment 
placed  in  the  program;  provides  that  such 
acreage  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  planted 
for  harvest  for  the  purposes  of  wheat  acre- 
age history;  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
issue  the  necessary  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  act.  S.  650 — Passed  Senate  March  16, 
1977.  (60) 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Fiscal  1977 — 

Continuing:  Extends  the  continuing  reso- 
lution (Public  Law  94-473)  which  expires  on 
March  31,  1977,  until  April  30,  1977,  to  pro- 
vide financing  authority  for  the  following 
programs  traditionally  funded  under  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Acts:  higher 
education:  National  Health  Service  Corps: 
home  health  services;  emergency  medical 
services;  library  resources;  teacher  corps; 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation;  health  pro- 
fessions educational  assistance;  D.C.  medical 
and  dental  manpower;  activities  under  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act;  vocational  education:  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education:  and  amends 
the  resolution  to  provide  such  amounts  as 
necessary  for  the  calendar  quarter  ending 
March  31.  1977,  for  general  revenue  sharing 
payments  to  State  and  local  governments. 
H.J.  Res.  351— Public  Law  95-16,  approved 
April  1,  1977.  (W) 

Supplemental:  Makes  $32,880,485,710  in 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  H.R.  4877 — Passed  House  March  16, 
1977:  passed  Senate  amended  April  1,  1977; 
conference  report  filed.  (98) 

Urgent  disaster  supplemental:  Makes  urg- 
ent supplemental  appropriations  of  $200  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977  for  disaster  relief  ac- 
tivities resulting  from  the  severe  weather 
conditions  prevalent  throughout  the  nation. 
H.J.  Res.  269— Public  Law  95-13,  approved 
March  21,  1977.  (W) 

Urgent  power  supplemental :  Makes  urgent 
power  supplemental  appropriations  of  $6.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  for  power  purchases  caused 
by  critically  low  stream  fiow  conditions  In 
the  area  served  by  the  Administration;  and 
removes  the  restrictions  in  Public  Laws  94- 
355  and  94-373  which  limit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  to  ERDA  subject  to  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued funding  of  essential  energy  research, 
development  and  demonstration  programs. 


H.J.   Res.   227— Public  Law   96-3,   approved 

February  16,  1977.  (W) 

BUDGET 

Rescissions — 

Helium  purchases:  Rescinds  $47.5  million 
in  contract  authority  for  helium  ptirchases 
under  Public  Law  87-122  as  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1976,  for  which  purchase  contracts 
were  terminated  by  the  Interior  Department 
in  1973  and  the  contract  authority  therefore 
Is  no  longer  needed.  H.R.  3347— Public  Law 
95-10,  approved  March  10,  1977.  (VV) 

Second  budget  rescission:  Rescinds  $644.- 
050,000  of  the  $941,278,000  In  budget  author- 
ity recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  January  17,  1977,  as  follows:  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Military — $143.6  mil- 
lion in  retired  pay,  $452.6  million  in  Naval 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  because  of  the 
decision  not  to  procure  the  fourth  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier  (CVN-71)  or  convert 
the  nuclear  powered  cruiser  USS  Long  Beach 
to  the  Aegis  air  defense  weapons  system,  and 
$145.35  million  for  Air  Force  procurement 
because  of  termination  of  the  Advanced  Lo- 
gistics System  (ALS);  $41.5  million  in  funds 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  foreign 
military  credit  sales;  and  $12  million  for  the 
Department  of  State  contributions  for  inter- 
national peacekeeping  activities  because  of 
the  lower'  budget  levels  established  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly:  and  disapproves 
$277,228,000  as  follows :  Department  of  Com- 
merce— $525,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  and  $1.5  million  for 
operations,  research  and  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  continue  surveys,  mission  and  cost 
analysis  and  initiation  of  design  and  engi- 
neering studies  for  OCEANLAB;  and  $6,803,- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  retired  pay  for  the  Coast  Guard.  H.R. 
3839 — Public  Law  95-15,  approved  March  26, 
1977.  (W) 
Resolution — 

Third  budget  resolution:  Revises  the  Sec- 
ond Budget  Resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  139) 
for  fiscal  year  1977  setting  the  level  of  reve- 
nues at  $347.7  bUlion,  outlays  at  $417.45 
billion,  deficit  at  $69.75  billion,  budget  au- 
thority at  $472.9  billion  and  public  debt  at 
$718.4  billion;  contains  an  adequate  funding 
level  to  permit  enactment  of  up  to  $13.8 
billion  in  tax  legislation  stimulus  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  $3.7  billion 
in  increased  outlays  to-produce  Jobs  in  areas 
of  hfgh  unemployment;  sets  a  level  of  budget 
authorltv  at  $1.1  billion  and  outlays  at  $760 
million  for  EPA  construction  grants,  railroad 
and  highway  construction  and  improvement 
in  recreational  facilities;  sets  the  following 
levels  of  funding  for  the  relief  of  Individuals 
and  families  hard  hit  by  the  recession  and 
the  harsh  winter:  (1)  1.8  billion  in  budget 
authorltv  and  outlays  for  direct  payments 
to  recipients  of  social  security,  SSI,  and  rail- 
road retirement,  or  any  similar  stimulus  pro- 
posals, (2)  $508  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $508  million  In  outlays  to  extend  the 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  program  for 
the  unemployed,  and  (3)  $200  million  in 
budget  authorltv  and  $200  million  in  outlays 
for  Federal  aFsistance  to  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  to  help  them  meet  fuel  costs 
during  the  winter  emergency;  includes  ade- 
quate levels  of  budget  authority  for  housing 
to  support  increased  reservations  for  a  to^l 
of  360,000  dwelling  units  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families:  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing revisions  to  the  totals  for  budget 
authority  end  outlays  contained  in  the  Sec- 
ond Budget  Resolution  to  reflect  savings 
which  have  t>een  achieved  and  additional 
costs  which  have  arisen  under  existing  pro- 
grams (in  billions  of  dollars) : 

National  Defense— BA:    $108.8   Instead  of 
$112.1,  O:  $100.1  Instead  of  $100.65; 

International  Affairs— BA:  $7.9  Instead  of 
$8.9,  O:  $6.8  Instead  of  $6.9: 
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General  science,  space,  and  technology — 
BA:  $4.5  instead  of  $4.6,  O:  $4.4  instead  of 
$4.5: 

Natural  resources,  environment,  and  en- 
ergy— BA:  $18.7  instead  of  $18.2,  O:  $17.2  In- 
stead of  $16.2; 

Agriculture — BA:  $2.3  Instead  of  $2.1,  O: 
$3.0  instead  of  $2.2; 

Commerce  and  transportation — BA:  $17.3 
instead  of  $17.2,  O:   $16.0  instead  of  $17.4; 

Community  and  regional  development — 
BA:  $14.8  Instead  of  $9.55,  O:  $10.55  Instead 
of  $9.05; 

Education,  training  employment  and  social 
services — BA:  $30.4  Instead  of  $24.0,  O:  $22.7 
Instead  of  $22.2; 

Health — BA:  $40.6  Instead  of  $40.5,  O: 
$39.3  instead  of  $38.9; 

Income  Security — BA:  $170.9  instead  of 
$155.9.  O:  $141.3  instead  of  $137.2; 

Veterans  benefit's  and  services — BA:  $18.9 
Instead  of  $20.3,  O:  $18.1  instead  of  $19.5; 

Law  enforcement  and  justice — BA:  $3.5, 
O:  $3.6; 

General  Government — BA:  $3.5  instead  of 
$3.6,  O:  $3.5; 

Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance — BA:  $7.6,  O:  $7.7; 

Interest — BA:  $38  instead  of  $39.6,  O:  $38 
instead  of  $39.6; 

Allowances — BA:  $0.8  instead  of  $0.7,  O: 
$0.8; 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts — BA : 
-$15.6  instead  of  —$16.8,  O:  —$15.6  instead 
of  -$16.8. 

S.  Con.  Res.  10 — Action  complete  March  3, 
1977.  (38) 

CRIME-JXnSICIARY 

U.S.  district  court  terms:  Amends  section 
104(a)  (1).  title  28.  U.S.C,  to  provide  for 
holding  terms  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi  at  Aberdeen,  Ackerman,  and 
Corinth.  S.  062— Passed  Senate  April  7,  1977. 
(W) 

CONGRESS 

Congressional  Campaign  Committee  em- 
ployees retirement  credit:  Amends  title  V, 
U.S.C,  to  provide  that  a  congressional  em- 
ployee may  credit  not  to  exceed  10  years  of 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
the  Democratic  National  Congressional  Com- 
mittee or  the  Republican  National  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee  for  Civil  Service 
Retirement  purposes  provided  the  required 
deposits  for  such  service  are  made  to  the 
fund;  and  makes  the  provisions  of  this  act 
applicable  to  an  employee  who  retires  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  S.  992 — Passed 
Senate  March  5.  1977.  (VV) 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  abol- 
ishment: Abolishes  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  provides  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  staff  and  the  transfer  of  its  statu - 
tor;'  functions  and  authority  to  other  con- 
gressional committees  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  development,  utilization  or  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy;  establishes,  until 
March  31,  1979,.  an  Oflice  of  Classified  Na- 
tional Security  Information  under  the  policy 
direction  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  safeguarding  national  secu- 
rity information  and  other  restricted  data; 
authorizes  the  office  to  classify  and  declassify 
information  within  the  guidelines  developed 
for  restricted  data  by  the  responsible  execu- 
tive agencies  and  to  establish  a  central  re- 
pository in  the  Capitol  for  safeguarding  such 
data;  directs  the  Office,  within  30  days  of 
enactment,  to  furnish  the  Senate  Armed 
Services,  Energy,  Environment  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  with  a  listing  of  all 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  to  indicate  which  committee  may 


have  jurisdiction;  directs  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  Involved  to  resolve  any  juris- 
dictional problems  which  may  arise;  makes 
necessary  conforming  amendments  to  certain 
laws  which  pertain  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy;  and  provides  that  this 
act  shall  become  effective  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  S.  1153 — Passed 
Senate  March  31, 1977.  (W) 

BCONOMT-PINANCE 

Interest  rates  (regulation  Q) — Federal 
credit  unions:  Extends  from  March  1,  1977, 
until  December  15,  1977,  existing  authority 
(commonly  known  as  Regulation  Q)  under 
the  Interest  Rate  Control  Act  by  which  Fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies  set  Interest 
rare  ceilings  on  deposits  In  financial  Institu- 
tions under  their  respective  Jurisdictions;  ex- 
tends until  August  31,  1977,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's authority  to  borrow  funds  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

Modernizes  the  powers  of  Federal  credit 
unions  under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
In  order  that  they  may  provide  more  con- 
temporary financial  services  to  their  mem- 
bers; considers  demand  deposit  accounts  of 
state  chartered  credit  unions  as  member 
accounts,  if  they  qualify  pursuant  to  state 
law,  thus  making  them  eligible  for  Federal 
share  Insurance;  establishes  varying  self-re- 
plenishing lines  of  credit  to  member  bor- 
rowers; removes  the  distinction  between 
secured  and  unsecured  loans  and  raises  the 
maximum  loan  maturities  to  12  years  (cur- 
rently 5  years  on  unsecured  loans  and  10 
years  on  secured  loans) ;  empowers  the  board 
of  directors  to  establish  their  own  loan  ma- 
turity and  collateral  requirements:  removes 
the  $2,500  maximum  amount  for  unsecured 
loans;  provides  the  necessary  fiexlbillty  to 
meet  members'  needs  in  accordance  with  the 
applicant's  creditworthiness  and  the  credit 
union's  soundness  rather  than  arbitrary  loan 
ceilings;  permits  real  estate  loans  with  ma- 
turities up  to  30  years;  and  includes  the 
following  restrictions  on  such  lending  au- 
thority :  ( 1 )  loans  must  be  secured  by  a  first 
lien,  (2)  loans  must  be  for  a  one-to-four 
family  dwelling,  (3)  the  dwelling  must  be 
the  principle  residence  of  the  borrower,  and 
(4)  the  sales  price  must  not  exceed  150  per- 
cent of  the  median  sales  price  of  residential 
real  property  to  be  determined  on  a  market 
area  basis;  allows  loans  with  maturities  of 
up  to  15  years  for  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes  used  as  the  member's  residence,  or 
for  the  repair,  alteration  or  improvement  of 
a  member's  residence;  permits  Federally 
guaranteed  or  Insured  loans,  such  as  the  VA 
guaranteed  mobile  home  loans,  with  maturi- 
ties as  specifietl  in  those  statutes;  Increases 
the  officials'  t>orrowlng  limit  on  unsecured 
loans  from  $2,500  plus  pledged  shares  to 
$5,000  plus  pledged  shares  and  permits  them 
to  guarantee  or  endorse  up  to  the  same 
amounts  without  board  approval;  clarifies 
the  existing  provisions  regarding  the  penalty 
for  excess  Interest  and  the  provision  regard- 
ing loan  amortization;  ensures  that  a  mem- 
ber may  repay  his  or  her  loan  prior  to  matu- 
rity with  no  penalty;  authorizes  loans  to 
other  credit  unions  and  credit  union  orga- 
nizations; and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.R.  3365 — Public  Law  96-  ,  approved 
1977.  (W) 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  au- 
thorization: Amends  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  tocrease  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1977  from  $55  million  to  $56.5  mil- 
lion. S.  1025 — Public  Law  95-  .  ap- 
proved        ,  1977.  (W) 

Small  business  loan  ceilings:  Amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1977  authorization  ceilings  for  the  following 
SBA  financial  assistance  programs:  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund  from  $6  billion  to 
$7.4  billion.  Economic  Opportunity  Loans 
from  $450  million  to  $525  million,  and  Small 
Business  Investment  Company  Program  from 


$725  million  to  $887.5  million;  and  amends 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1977  celling  on  the 
Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Program  from  $56.5 
million  to  $110  mUlion.  H.R.  2647— Public 
Law  95-14,  approved  March  24,  1977.  (W) 

White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness: States  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations that  will  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness; identify  the  problems  of  new,  small,  and 
independent  business  enterprise;  and  suggest 
appropriate  governmental  actions  to  encour- 
age and  maintain  the  economic  Interests  and 
potentials  of  the  small  business  community 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  overall  economy 
of  the  Nation.  S.  Res.  105— Senate  agreed  to 
March  28,  1977.  (W) 

EMPLOYMENT 

Emergency  unemployment  compensation: 
Extends  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  to  October  31,  1977,  to  provide 
a  maximum  of  13  weeks  of  emergency  bene- 
fits (which  combine  with  the  26  weeks  of 
regular  and  13  weeks  of  extended  benefits  for 
a  total  of  52  weeks  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits) in  States  where  the  Insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  5  percent  or  more,  with  a  phase- 
out  under  which  individuals  eUgible  before 
October  31,  1977.  may  continue  to  reselve 
benefits  untU  January  31.  1978;  extends 
until  April  30.  1977,  the  65  week  program 
now  in  effect  in  order  to  avoid  terminating 
benefits  for  certain  participants  In  that  pro- 
gram; provides  that  the  cost  of  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  paid  after 
March  31,  1977,  be  met  from  nonrepayable 
general  revenues  without  the  present  law 
requirements  that  the  costs  ultimately  be 
met  from  Federal  Unemployment  Tax; 

Provides  that,  in  addition  to  any  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  State  law.  an  individ- 
ual would  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
emergency  benefits  for  failing  to  ( 1 )  actively 
seek  work,  (2)  apply  for  any  suitable  work 
which  was  referred  by  the  State  agency,  or 
(3)  accept  any  offer  of  suitable  work;  defines 
suitable  work  as  that  which  (1)  is  within 
the  capabilities  of  the  claimant,  (2)  meets 
conditions  of  present  Federal  law,  (3)  meets 
conditions  of  State  law  and  practices  per- 
taining to  suitable  or  specific  disqualifying 
■work,  such  as  unreasonable  travel  distance 
or  threat  to  morals,  health,  or  safety,  (4) 
pays  wages  equal  to  Federal  or  State  mini- 
mum wage,  (5)  pays  gross  average  weekly 
remuneration  equal  to  the  individual's 
weekly  unemployment  benefits  plus  any  Sup- 
plemental Unemployment  benefits  he  might 
be  entitled  to,  and  (6)  was  listed  with  the 
State  employment  service  or  offered  in  writ- 
ing; allows  a  State  to  waive  these  require- 
ments if  an  individual  furnishes  satisfactory 
evidence  that  prospects  for  obtaining  work 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  his  or 
her  occupation  are  good; 

Establishes  new  statutory  authority  and 
procedures  for  the  treatment  of  fraud  and 
erroneous  payments;  disqualifies  applicants 
submitting  false  or  erroneous  information- 
requires  States  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
recover  any  overpayments  made  to  individ- 
uals; makes  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
program  a  Federal  crime  and  imposes  a  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  for  up 
to  5  years; 

Provides  for  State  implementation  of 
changes  made  by  this  act;  requires  each 
State  to  enter  into  a  modification  if  Its  pres- 
ent agreement  within  3  weeks  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  proposes  the  modification  to 
the  State;  provides  that  if  modification  is 
not  entered  into,  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program  in  that  State  would  ex- 
pire within  the  last  week  which  ends  on  or 
before  March  31,  1977;  permits  Kentucky, 
which  does  not  have  a  scheduled  meeting  of 
its   legislature  during   1977,   to  defer  until 
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Simplifies  administration 
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which  Includes  water  pollution  control  provi- 
sions; In  conference.  (48) 

ENERGY 

ERDA  authorization:  Authorizes  a  total  of 
$1,639,913,000  for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA)  for 
most,  of  the  nonnuclear  programs  and  non- 
nuclear  scientific  research  for  fiscal  year 
1977;  includes:  $461,801,000  for  fossil  en- 
ergy; $286.2  million  for  solar  energy;  $65.7 
million  for  geothermal  energy;  $221  million 
for  conservation  research  and  development; 
$10  million  for  a  high  Btu  pipeline  gas  dem- 
onstration plant;  $5  million  for  a  fuel  gas 
low  Btu  demonstration  plant;  and  $10  million 
for  solar  energy  projects;  contains  authori- 
zations for  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction  to  replace  obsolete  or  worn-out 
equipment  and  to  purchase  certain  new 
equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding 
programs  and  new  technology  at  ERDA  in- 
stallations; provides  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion for  the  clean  boiler  fuel  demonstration 
plant  authorized  by  Public  Law  94-187  and 
$15  million  for  the  5  megawatt  solar  thermal 
test  facility  authorized  by  Public  Law  94-187; 
provides  guidelines  under  which  funds  for 
fossil  energy  programs  may  be  utilized;  de- 
authorizes  authorized  fossil  energy  projects 
which  were  not  appropriated  within  3  full  fis- 
cal years;  allows  the  Administrator  to  assist 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  production  of 
synthesis  gas,  methane,  methanol,  anhy- 
drous ammonia,  and  similar  energy  intensive 
products  from  municipal  waste  by  entering 
into  agreements  with  units  of  local  govern- 
ment or  persons  proposing  to  construct  facili- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  such  products; 
provides  authority  by  which  ERDA  may  re- 
program  funds  between  major  program  areas; 
directs  ERDA  to  relate  the  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  annual  authorization 
and  appropriation  measures  to  the  objectives 
and  goals  of  the  various  enabling  legislation 
under  which  the  Agency  operates;  amends 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  transfer  respon- 
sibility for  preparation  of  demonstration 
project  water  assessments  from  ERDA  to  the 
Water  Resources  Council;  requires  the  Ad- 
ministration to  classify  the  recipients  of 
ERDA  contracts  into  various  categories  In- 
cluding: Federal  agency,  non-Federal  gov- 
ernmental entity,  profitmaklng  enterprise, 
non-profit  enterprise,  and  nonprofit  educa- 
tion institution;  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  grants  program  to  promote 
the  research,  development,  and .  demonstra- 
tion of  energy  related  systems  and  technol- 
ogie."!  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  local  com- 
munities: requires  the  Administrator,  In 
consultation  with  EPA,  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  environmental  monitoring,  as- 
assessment  and  control  efforts  related  to  its 
various  energy  demonstration  projects; 

Authorizes  $347,542,000  for  work  in  bio- 
medical and  environmental  research,  opera- 
tional safety,  environmental  control  tech- 
nology, the  materials  sciences,  and  molecular 
mathematical  and  geosclences  portion  of  the 
basic  energy  sciences  program  and  program 
support;  provides  $26,700,000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment  obligations  Including  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  modification  of  fa- 
cilities, land  acquisition,  and  acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction:  prohibits  ERDA  from  start- 
ing projects  If  the  current  estimated  cost  ex- 
ceeds the  original  estimated  cost  by  more 
than  25  percent: 

Authorizes  ERDA  to  transfer  sums  from  its 
"Operating  Expenses"  to  other  agencies  for 
work  for  which  the  moneys  were  appropri- 
ated: authorizes  "Operating  Expenses"  and 
"Plant  and  Capital  Equipment"  as  no  year 
funds:  authorizes  any  Government-owned 
contractor  operated  laboratory,  energy  re- 
search center  or  other  laboratory  performing 
functions  under  contract  to  ERDA  to  use  a 


reasonable  portion  of  its  operating  budget  for 
funding  employee  suggested  research  projects 
up  to  the  pilot  plant  state  of  development; 
permits  ERDA  to  contract  for  advanced 
architect/Administrator  services  for  con- 
struction projects  essential  to  meet  the  needs 
of  national  defense  or  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  health  or  safety  prior  to  congres- 
sional authorization;  requires  any  officer  or 
employee  of  ERDA  In  a  policy  making  posi- 
tion to  report  certain  known  financial  inter- 
ests In  various  energy  technologies  and  re- 
lated resources;  directs  the  Administrator  to 
develop  regulations  that  would  avoid  con- 
flicts of  Interest  in  ERDA  contracts  with  pri- 
vate persons  or  organizations  involved  in 
energy  research  and  development;  and  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  a  National 
Energy  Extension  Service.  S.  36 — Passed  Sen- 
ate April  4.  1977.  ( VV) 

ERDA  loan  guarantee  program:  Amends 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974  to  establish  a 
loan  guarantee  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA)  whereby  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  guarantee  the  payment  of 
interest  and  principal  of  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  and  other  oblgations  Issued  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  construction  and 
Initial  operation  of  commercial-sized  demon- 
stration facilities  for  the  conversion  of  bio- 
mass  Into  synthetic  fuel  or  other  useable 
forms  of  energy:  authorizes  guarantees  of  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  total  project  cost  and, 
during  the  construction  and  start  up  period, 
up  to  90  percent:  limits  the  total  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  that  may  be  guaranteed 
at  any  one  time  to  $300  million;  requires 
ERDA,  before  approving  an  application,  to 
notify  the  appropriate  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental officials  and  to  give  the  Governor 
of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
recommendation  respecting  the  facility; 
prohibits  ERDA  from  guaranteeing  a  proj- 
ect if  the  Governor  recommends  against  it; 
authorizes  the  Administrator,  In  the  event 
of  default,  to  complete  the  project  and  as- 
sume management  of  the  facility  including 
the  authority  to  sell  the  products  or  energy 
produced;  provides  that  any  patents  and 
technology  resulting  from  the  facility  will 
be  treated  as  assets  In  cases  of  default  and 
requires  that  the  guarantee  agreement 
contain  a  provision  assuring  their  availa- 
bility to  the  Government  if  needed  to  com- 
plete the  facility;  and  requires  ERDA  to 
submit  a  report  of  the  proposed  guarantee 
and  facility  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  which  shall  have  90  days  to 
disapprove  by  passage  of  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution. S.  37— Passed  Senate  March  31.  1977. 
(W) 

Natural  gas  emergency:  Authorizes  the 
President  to  declare  a  natural  gas  emergency 
if  he  finds  that  a  severe  shortage  exists  or  is 
Imminent  in  the  United  States  which  would 
endanger  the  supply  of  natural  gas  for  high- 
priority  uses  and  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thorities is  reasonably  necessary  to  assist  In 
meeting  requirements  for  such  uses;  pro- 
vides that  these  authorities  shall  terminate 
when  the  President  finds  that  shortages  no 
longer  exist  and   are  no  longer  imminent; 

Emergency  Allocation:  Authorizes  the 
President,  during  a  declared  natural  gas 
emergency,  to  require  ( 1 )  any  Interstate 
pipeline  to  make  emergency  deliveries  or 
transport  Interstate  natural  gas  to  any  other 
interstate  pipeline  or  a  local  distribution 
company  served  by  an  Interstate  pipeline; 
(2)  any  intrastate  pipeline  to  transport  in- 
terstate natural  gas  from  one  interstate 
pipeline  to  another  or  to  any  local  distribu- 
tion company  served  by  an  interstate  pipe- 
line; or  (3)  the  construction  and  operation 
by  any  pipeline  of  necessary  faculties  to  ef- 
fect deliveries  or  transportation;  directs  the 
President,  In  issuing  such  orders,  to  consider 
the  availability  of  alternative  fuel  to  users 
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of  the  Interstate  pipeline  ordered  to  make 
deliveries  and  to  determine  that  they  would 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  natural 
gas  supply  or  exceed  the  tran^ortatlon 
capacity  of  the  pipeline;  provides  that  these 
authorities  shall  terminate  by  April  30.  1977, 
or  after  the  President  terminates  the  emer- 
gency, whichever  is  earlier; 

Emergency  Sales  at  Deregulated  Prices: 
Authorizes  Interstate  pipelines  or  local  dis- 
tribution companies  to  purchase  supplies  of 
natural  gas  for  delivery  before  August  1. 
1977.  from  Intrastate  pipelines  at  unregu- 
lated prices  as  reviewed  by  the  President  for 
fairness  and  equity;  provides  that  these  pur- 
chases could  be  delivered  from  intrastate 
pipelines  and  any  producer  of  natural  gas  not 
affiliated  with  an  interstate  pipeline  unless 
such  natural  gas  was  produced  from  the  Out- 
er Continental  Shelf,  and  the  sale  of  trans- 
portation of  the  gas  was  not.  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  contract  for  purchase 
of  the  gas,  certificated  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act:  authorizes  the  President  to  require,  by 
order,  any  Interstate  or  Intrastate  pipeline 
to  transport  gas  and  operate  facilities  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  emergency  purchase  con- 
tracts; 

Miscellaneous :  Authorizes  the  President  to 
subpoena  Information  to  carry  out  his  au- 
thority under  the  Act;  contains  antitrust 
protection  provisions  available  as  a  defense 
against  civil  or  criminal  action  brought 
against  any  person  for  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  with  respect  to  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  a  Presidential  order;  gives  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  review  all  cases  In- 
cluding any  order  Issued  or  other  action 
taken  under  this  act;  Imposes  civil  penalties 
of  up  to  $25,000  a  day  for  violations  of  orders 
and  $50,000  a  day  for  willful  violations;  di- 
rects the  President  to  require  weekly  reports 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gress on  prices  and  volume  of  natural  gas 
delivered,  transported  or  contracted  for,  and 
to  report  to  Congress  by  October  1.  1977,  on 
all  actions  taken  under  this  act;  and  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  delegate  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  authority  granted  to  him  to 
such  executive  agencies  or  officers  he  deems 
appropriate.  S.  474— Public  Law  95-2.  ap- 
proved February  2.  1977.   (21) 

Radiation  exposure:  Extends  the  program 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ERDA)  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  limit  radiation  exposure  resulting 
from  the  widespread  use  of  sand  contain- 
ing mill  tailings  In  the  construction  of  ap- 
proximately 500  public  and  private  buildings 
in  the  Grand  Junction,  Colorado  area;  calls 
for  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  State 
of  Colorado  whereby  ERDA  is  authorized  to 
provide  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram; extends  the  deadline  for  applying  for 
remedial  work  under  the  program  from  4  to 
7  years;  provides  that  property  owners  who 
removed  mill  tailings  at  their  own  expense 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  and  without 
the  administrative  determination  required 
may  apply  for  such  reimbursement  within 
the  first  year  of  enactment;  permits  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  waive  the  requirement 
that  it  perform  the  remedial  work;  and  in- 
creases the  authorization  therefor  from  $5 
million  to  $8  million.  S.  266— Passed  Senate 
April  4,  1977.   (W) 

FISHERIES 

Fishery  conservation  zone  transition :  Gives 
Congressional  approval  of  the  fishery  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania,  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the  Unloii 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Polish 
People's  Republic;  provides  that  these  agree- 
ments wU  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution;  waives 
the    60-day    Congressional    review    period; 


limits  to  7  days  the  45  day  period  for  review 
and    comment    on    application    permits    re- 
quired of  the  Regional  Fishery  Management 
Councils  created  under  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion Zone  Act  during  1977  for  those  applica- 
tions received  by  the  Council  on  or  before 
the  date  of  enactment  and  those  received  by 
the  Council  from  the  Secretary  of  State  after 
the   date   of   enactmnet   to   provide   for   an 
crderely  transition  from  the  12  mile  to  200 
mile  fishing  limit;  waives,  until  May  1,  1977, 
the  requirement  that  foreign  fishing  vessels 
have  a  valid  permit  on  board  and  permits  the 
Secretary  to  waive  the  fee  required  before 
fishing  permits  may  be  Issued  if  he  is  satisfied 
that   the    foreign    nation    will    pay   the   fee 
before  May   1,    1977:    and   repeals,   effective 
March     1,     1977,     the     Northwest     Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950.  H.J.  Res.  240— Public 
Law  95-6,  approved  February  21,  1977.  (W) 
Gives  Congressional  approval  of  the  fishery 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  countries 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  (Ice- 
land, France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Denmark,  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
and   the  Netherlands) ;    contains  essentially 
the  same  provisions  as  H.J.  Res.  240  (Public 
Law  95-240)  to  provide  for  an  orderly  imple- 
mentation of  foreign  fishing  within  the  200- 
ralle  fishery  zone  of  the  United  States  after 
March  1,  1977,  including  the  7-day  period  of 
comment  by  the  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cils and  the  public  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  permits,  the  May  1  extension  of  time 
for  the  payment  of  fees  and  permit  require- 
ments, and  waives  the  60-day  Congressional 
review  period.  H.R.  3753 — Public  Law  95-8, 
approved  March  3,  1977.  ( W) 

GENERAL  GOVEHNMENT 

GAO  audits  of  IRS  and  ATF:  Amends  the 
General  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  to  provide  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may  conduct  management  and  finan- 
cial audits  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms;  contains  provisions  to  In.sure  the 
confidentiality  of  Information  including 
Congressional  oversight  and  penalties  for  un- 
authorized disclosure;  and  requires  the 
Comptroller  General  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
Finance  and  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tees, the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committees,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  every  six 
months,  the  names  and  titles  of  GAO  em- 
ployees having  access  to  tax  returns  and  in- 
formation; to  submit  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible results  of  the  audit;  and  to  submit  an- 
nually a  report  of  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations which  must  also  Include  the 
procedures  established  for  protecting  the 
confidentiality  of  tax  return  Information  and 
the  scope  and  subject  matter  of  the  audit. 
S.  213— Passed  Senate  March  11,  1977.  (W) 

Kennedy  Center  authorization:  Increases 
from  $3.1  million  to  $7.6  million  the  fiscal 
year  1977  authorization  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  with  the 
additional  $4.5  million  to  remain  available 
imtll  expended  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  correct  leaks  in  the  roof,  ter- 
races, kitchen,  and  East  Plaza  Drive  and  the 
damage  which  has  resulted  from  these  leaks: 
and  authorizes  $3.7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  S.  521 — Passed  Senate  February  24, 
1977;  Passed  House  amended  March  4.  1977; 
In  conference.    (W) 

Presidential  reorganization  authority:  Ex- 
tends for  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  authority  of  the  President  under 
chapter  9.  title  5,  U.S.C,  to  submit  reorgani- 
zation plans  to  Congress  proposing  the  re- 
organization of  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch:  expresses  Congressional  Intent  that 
the  President  provide  appropriate  means  for 
public  Involvement  In  reorganization;  re- 
quires that  the  President,  on  a  continuing 


basis,  examine  the  organization  of  all  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  and  determine 
what  changes  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  statute; 

Provides  that  reorganization  plans  may: 
create  new  agencies,  transfer  or  consolidate 
the  whole  or  part  of  agencies  or  their  func- 
tions to  other  agencies,  abolish  all  or  part  of 
the  functions  of  an  agency  except  any  en- 
forcement function  or  statutory  program, 
change  the  name  of  an  agency,  authorize  an 
agency  official  to  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions, and  provide  that  the  head  of  an  agency 
be  an  individual,  commission  or  board  with 
a  fixed  term  not  to  exceed  4  years; 

Requires  that  each  plan  be  based  upon  a 
Presidential  finding  stated  in  a  message  to 
Congress  that  the  proposed  action  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  statute;  requires  that  the  mes- 
sage specify,  with  respect  to  each  plan,  the 
reduction  of  or  Increase  In  expendltxires 
likely  to  result  from  the  plan,  as  well  as  any 
improvements  in  the  effectiveness  or  effi- 
ciency of  the  government  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  the  plan: 

Prohibits  the  use  of  reorganization  author- 
ity to:  create  a  new  executive  department, 
abolish  an  executive  department  or  an  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency,  abolish  any  func- 
tion mandated  by  Congress  through  statutes. 
Increase  the  term  of  an  office  beyond  that 
provided  by  law,  create  new  functions  not 
authorized  by  pre-existing  statutes,  or  con- 
tinue a  function  beyond  the  period  author- 
ized by  law: 

Requires  the  President  to  submit  each 
plan,  which  must  deal  with  only  one  logically 
consistent  subject  matter,  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  simultaneously  for  referral  to 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee; requires  the  Chairman  of  the  re- 
spective committee  to  introduce  a  disap- 
proval resolution  whenever  a  reorganization 
plan  Is  submitted  to  assure  that  there  will 
be  a  resolution  for  the  Committee  to  act 
on  and  to  report  either  favorably  or  unfav- 
orably a  disapproval  resolution  for  each  pro- 
posed plan;  provides  that  plans  shall  be- 
come law  at  the  end  of  60  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  or  If  spe- 
cified, at  a  later  date,  unless  either  House 
passes  a  re.sclutlon  of  disapproval  or  prior 
to  that  time  If  both  Hotises  defeat  a  dis- 
approval resolution;  requires  the  committees 
In  both  Houses  to  file  recommendations  on 
each  plan  with  the  full  House  within  45 
days  and  provides.  If  the  committee  has  not 
done  so,  the  resolution  will  automatically 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
and  placed  on  the  calendar:  specifies  that 
no  more  than  three  reorganization  plans 
may  be  pending  in  the  Congress  at  any  one 
time; 

Allows  the  President  to  (1)  amend  a  plan 
within  the  first  30  days  after  submission  If 
neither  committee  has  ordered  reported  a 
disapproval  resolution  or  made  any  other 
recommendations  on  the  plan,  or  (2)  with- 
draw a  plan  at  any  time  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  60  day  period; 

Provides  that  any  member  may  move  to 
proceed  to  consider  a  disapproval  resolution 
once  it  has  been  reported  or  discharged; 
limits  to  10  hours  floor  debate  on  a  disap- 
proval resolution  and  on  appeals  and  mo- 
tions made  in  connection  therewith,  and 
makes  motions  to  postpone  consideration  or 
amend  the  resolution  out  of  order; 

Provides  that  suits  brought  against  an 
agency  affected  by  a  reorganization  plan, 
or  regulations  or  other  actions  taken  by  an 
agency  under  a  function  affected  by  the 
plan  shall  not  abate  as  a  result  of  the  plan, 
except  In  the  case  where  the  function  Is 
abolished;  specifies  that  plans  may  provide 
for  the  transfer  or  other  disposition  of  af- 
fected records,  property,  and  personnel,  and 
for  the  transfer  of  unexpended  approprls- 
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tlons  If  the  funds  will  b«  jsed  for  their 
original  purpose;  and  requli  es  that  unex- 
pended funds  revert  to  the  VS.  Treasviry. 
S.  626 — Public  Law  95-17,  ap  »roved  April  6, 
1977.  (40) 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES FEOiBAL    OFFICIALS 


Federal  salary  Increases: 
tober  1  cost-of-Uvlng  increale 
of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Coif't 
other   members    of    the 
officials,   and  top  Executive 
Just  received  the  March  1 
Increase  under  which  salaries 
as  follows :  Members  of  Cons 
to  »57,500;   Cabinet  officers  f 
$66,000:    the    Vice   President 
Chief  Justice  from  $65,000 
President  Pro  Tempore  and 
norlty  Leaders  from  $52,000 
cult  court  Judges  from  $44, 
district  Judges  from  $42,000 
cabinet  assistants  from  $44, 
and  other  top  Federal  personi^l 
to  $52,000.  S.  964— Passed 
1977.  (44) 

Secret  Service  protection  of 
officials :    Authorizes    the 
continue   to   furnish 
former    Federal    officials     ( 
singer  and  Simon  and  Vice 
feller)     or    members    of 
families  who  received  such 
dlately  preceding   January 
President  determines  that 
significant  danger,  and 
protection  shall  continue  for 
mined    by    the    President 
July  20,  1977.  unless  otherwls  i 
law.  3. J.  Res.  12 — Public  Law 
January  19.  1977.  (VV) 


Qenles  the  Oc- 

to  Members 

Justices  and 

Cabinet 

personnel   who 

q  ladrennlal  pay 

were  increased 

S3  from  $44,600 

om   $63,000  to 

Speaker,    and 

$75,000;    the 

MkJorlty  and  Ml- 

o  $65,000;   cir- 

(00   to  $57,500; 

$54,500;  sub- 

(00    to   $57,500; 

from  $42,000 

March  10, 


Jud  clary, 


1o 


Se;  late 


former  Federal 
Service    to 
protection    to   certain 
Secretaries    Kis- 
Rocke- 
Immedlate 
Imme- 
1977,   if  the 
may  be   in 
provides  that  such 
1  period  deter- 
not    beyond 
permitted  by 
95-1,  approved 


Sec  ret 


Pi  esldent 

thslr 

pr  itectlon 

21 

tley 


hxt 


HOUSING 


auth  )rlzations : 


1,05) 


p<y 


lo  ses 


HtD 


Supplemental  housing 
thorlzes  additional  funds  for 
ance  for  lower  Income 
year   1977;    extends  the  riot 
crime   Insurance  programs; 
a  National  Commission  on 

Increases,  in  title  I,  the 
section  8  rental  assistance,  the 
program  for  lower  Income 
million  for  a  total  of  $1,228 
operating  subsidy  funds  for 
projects  by  $19.6  million  to 
ter's   unexpectedly  high 
tends  the  contract  period  for 
developed  section  8  housing 
years  in  order  to  attract  more 
Ing;  authorizes  such 
be  necessary  for  reimbursem4nt 
general  Insurance  fund  for 
of  foreclosed  properties  from 
twy:   contains  a  $10  million 
total  of  $15  million  for  the 
steading  program  as  a  meank 
additional  rehabilitation  fui^ 
borhoods  and  disposing  of 
tory  of  foreclosed  properties: 
$1  billion  ceiling  for  losses 
Federal     Housing 
HUD'S   authority   to   write 
and  riot  reinsurance  policies 
30,  1978,  and  authorizes 
cles    In    force    before 
through  April  30,  1981:  and 

Authorizes,  in  title  n,  $1 
establishment  of  a  National 
Neighborhoods    to    assess 
laws    and    programs    having 
neighborhoods  and   make 
regarding  investment  in  city 
community   government 
nomlcally  and  socially  diverse 
rental  housing,  and 
Ing    structures,    among 
3843 — Passed  House  March 
Senate  amended  April  5, 
ence.   (W) 

INDIANS 

American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion: Extends  from  February    8.  1977,  to  May 


tlie 


Admin  is tr  itlon 


oth«r 
1), 
19  77; 
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Au- 
louslng  assist - 
Americans  in   fiscal 
Insurance  and 
i  nd  establishes 
^  Blghborhoods; 
authorization  for 
major  housing 
Americans,  by  $378 
,000;  increases 
jublic  housing 
for  this  win- 
heafing   costs;    ex- 
new,  privately 
from  20  to  30 
private  financ- 
approptjfations  as  may 
of  the  FHA 
on  the  sale 
he  FHA  Inven- 
Increase  for  a 
urban  home- 
of  attracting 
into  nelgh- 
HUD  inven- 
provldes  for  a 
Ijicurred  by  the 
extends 
ctlme  Insurance 
through  April 
continuation  of  poli- 
Septei  iber    30,    1978, 

nillion  for  the 

X>mmlssion  on 

policies, 

an   Impact   on 

re  iommendatlons 

neighborhoods, 

eco- 

nelghborhoods. 

rehabilitation  of  exist- 

Issues.    H.R. 

1977;   Passed 

In  confer- 


18,  1977,  the  period  of  time  In  which  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission 
must  submit  its  final  report  to  the  Congress 
and  .  Increases  the  authorization  therefor 
from  $2.5  million  to  $2.6  million.  S.J.  Res. 
10 — Public  Law  96-5,  approved  February  17, 
1977.  (W) 

INTERNATIONAL 

Abu  Daoud :  States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  release  by  France  of  Abu  Daoud,  a 
known  terrorist  who  is  accused  of  having 
planned  the  murder  of  Olympic  athletes  In 
Munich  in  1972,  Is  harmful  to  the  effort  of 
the  community  of  nations  to  stamp  out  in- 
ternational terrorism;  further  states  that  the 
United  States  should  consult  promptly  with 
Prance  and  other  friendly  nations  to  seek 
ways  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  situation 
In  which  a  terrorist  leader  is  released  from 
detention  without  facing  criminal  charges 
in  a  court  of  law;  and  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  provide  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Government  of  Prance.  S.  Res. 
48 — Senate  agreed  to  January  26, 1977.  (13) 

Harp  seal  killings:  Urges  the  Canadian 
Government  to  reassess  its  present  policy  of 
permitting  the  killing  of  newborn  harp  seals 
In  Canadian  waters  which  Is  considered  by 
many  citizens  of  the  U.S.  to  be  cruel  and. 
If  continued  at  the  current  high  level,  may 
cause  the  extinction  of  that  species  of  seal. 
H.  Con.  Res.  142 — Action  complete  April  6, 
1977.  (W) 

Portugal  military  assistance:  Modifies  the 
existing  statutory  limitations  on  the  allo- 
cation of  military  assistance  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1977  contained  in  section  504(a)(1)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, to  add  Portugal  to  the  list  of  eligible 
countries  and  specify  that  $32.25  million  be 
allocated  -to  that  country  to  upgrade  its 
armed  forces  which  were  debilitated  as  a  re- 
sult of  prolonged  colonial  wars  In  Africa.  S. 
489 — Passed  Senate  March  15,  1977;  passed 
House  amended  March  22,  1977;  Senate 
agreed  to  House  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment April  6,  1977.  (W) 

Rhodesian  chrome:  Amends  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  by  nullify- 
ing the  effect  of  Section  203  (the  so-called 
Bjrrd  amendment)  of  the  Armed  Forces  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1972.  Public  Law  92-156, 
which  permitted  the  importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  chromium  and  other  strate- 
gic minerals  from  Rhodesia,  despite  man- 
datory UJ>I.  sanctions  against  trade  with  that 
country  which  the  United  States  supported 
by  its  vote  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  by  Executive  Order  11419;  pro- 
hibits the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  Rhodesian  commodities  and  products  as 
specified  in  that  Executive  Order,  of  July  29, 
1968,  as  well  as  steel  mill  products  contain- 
ing Rhodesian  chromium  in  any  form :  estab- 
lishes an  enforcement  mechanism  which  re- 
quires a  certificate  of  origin  for  these  prod- 
ucts conflrmlng  that  they  do  not  contain 
chromium  from  Rhodesia;  and  authorizes 
the  President  to  suspend  the  act  if  he  de- 
termines that  it  would  encourage  meaning- 
ful negotiations  and  further  the  peaceful 
transfer  of  government  from  minority  to  ma- 
jority rule  in  Rhodesia.  H.R.  1746 — Public 
Law  95-12,  approved  March  18,  1977.  (59) 

Romanian  earthquake :  States  as  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
Join  with  other  nations  and  international, 
public,  and  private  organizations  to  assist 
the  people  of  Romania  following  the  earth- 
quake which  has  Just  affected  them;  and  ex- 
presses deepest  sympathy  to  the  victims  and 
their  families  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  S.  Con.  Res.  12 — Action  com- 
plete March  17,  1977.  ( W) 

Romanian  earthquake  authorization:  Au- 
thorize- $20  million  to  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees 
and  other  earthquake  victims  in  Romania; 


requires  the  President  to  transmit  a  report 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  60  days  after  enactment 
and  quarterly  thereafter  on  the  obligation  of 
authorized  funds;  and  states  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  Interpreted  as  endorsing  any 
measure  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
Romania  which  would  suppress  human 
rights  as  defined  In  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Co-operation  In  Europe  (Helsinki 
Declaration)  Final  Act  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  on  Human  Rights  or  as 
constituting  a  precedent  -for  or  commitment 
to  provide  development  assistance  to  Ro- 
mania and  requires  that  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment be  so  notified.  H.R.  5717 — Public 
Law  95-        ,  approved  1977.   (W) 

Soviet  expulsion  of  George  A.  Krlmsky: 
States  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that:  (1) 
the  Soviet  expulsion  of  Associated  Press  re- 
porter George  A.  Krlmsky  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Helsinki  Declaration  respecting 
the  rights  of  Journalists;  (2)  the  decision 
.serves  only  to  obstruct  the  implementation 
of  the  free  flow  of  Information  provisions 
contained  in  the  Declaration;  (3)  the  action 
only  invites  and  Justifies  steps  of  a  reciprocal 
nature  by  the  U.S.  Government;  and  (4)  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Governments  should  seek 
greater  communication  in  this  area  to  pre- 
vent similar  events  of  a  coxinterproductlve 
nature  from  occurring  In  the  future;  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  convey  directly 
to  General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party.  S.  Res.  81 — Senate  agreed  to  March  4, 
1977.  (W) 

Soviet  freedom  of  emigration:  Conveys  to 
the  Soviet  Government  the  sustained  inter- 
est of  the  American  people  regarding  Soviet 
adherence  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration,  in- 
cluding their  pledge  to  facilitate  freer  move- 
ment of  people,  expedite  the  reunification  of 
families,  and  uphold  the  general  freedom  to 
leave  one's  country.  S.  Con.  Res.  7 — Action 
complete  March   22,   1977.    (39) 

Vietnam  POW's  and  MIA's:  Directs  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  require  an  accounting  of 
all  military  personnel  presently  categorized 
on  personnel  rosters  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  as  prisoner  of  war, 
missing  in  action,  or  killed  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia;  directs  the  President,  by 
executive  order,  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  pursue  enforcement  of  the  Paris 
agreement  of  January  27,  1973;  states  that 
the  Congress,  having  passed  Public  Law  88- 
408  authorizing  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  In  Southeast 
Asia,  recognize  a  corresponding  duty  and 
obligation  to  determine  the  fate  of  missing 
or  unaccounted  for  Americans;  requires  that 
the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  hold  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam responsible  to  account  for  and  provide 
information  not  otherwise  available  to  satis- 
factorily dispose  of  the  POW/MIA  problem 
In  accordance  with  the  Paris  agreement  or 
seek  alternatives  that  might  resolve  the 
question;  and  requires  responsible  office- 
holders In  the  executive  and  leglslativt 
branches  to  address  the  authority  of  their 
office  toward  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
problem,  make  a  public  accounting,  and 
remove  any  question  as  to  the  integrity  of 
their  function.  S.  Con.  Res.  2 — Senate  agreed 
to  February  21.  1977.  (W) 

States  as  a  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
honor  of  those  Americans  who  upheld  the 
dignity  of  the  law  and  served  In  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  should  be  reaffirmed  and  that 
the  Government  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  address  the  problems  of  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  war;  and  urges 
that  there  be  established,  in  view  of  the  re- 
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cent  Issuance  of  a  general  pardon  for  U.S. 
draft  evaders  of  the  Vietnam  war  era,  a 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Missing  In  Ac- 
tion and  Prisoners  of  War  to  propose  courses 
of  action  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  all  Americans  listed  In  a  miss- 
ing status  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  the 
return  of  remains,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  Federal  policies  re- 
lating to  POWs  and  MIA's.  S.  Con.  Res.  3 — 
Senate  agreed  to  February  21,  1977.  (W) 

MEMORIALS,    TRIBUTES    AND    MEDALS 

Alex  Haley:  Honors  and  pays'  tribute  to 
Alex  Haley  for  his  exceptional  achievement 
in  producing  Roots  and  extends  to  him  the 
highest  praise  of  the  Senate.  S.  Res.  112 — 
Senate  agreed  to  March  14, 1977.  (VV) 

Francis  R.  Valeo:  Commends  Francis  R. 
Valeo  for  his  long,  faithful  and  exemplary 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  and  his 
ten  years  of  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  Res.  133 — Senate  agreed  to  April  1, 
1977.  (W) 

Gerald  R.  Ford  Building:  Names  the  Fed- 
eral building  located  at  110  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  "Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  Building".  S.  385— Passed  Senate 
February  11,  1977.  (W) 

Jaycees  International  Conference:  Com- 
mends the  "Old  Sourdough  Jaycees"  of  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  and  the 
Jaycee  International  for  bringing  together 
Jaycee  leaders  around  the  world  who  have 
contributed  to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
8.  Res.  137 — Senate  agreed  to  April  6.  1977. 
(VV) 

Marian  Anderson  medal:  Authorizes  the 
President  to  award  to  Marian  Anderson,  In 
the  name  of  the  Congress,  a  gold  medal  with 
suitable  emblems  and  Inscriptions  in  recog- 
nition of  her  highly  distinguished  and  im- 
pressive career;  provides  that  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  the  medal  shall  be  coined  and  sold 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  and  authorizes  there- 
for $2,500.  H.J.  Res.  132— Public  Law  95-9, 
approved  March  9,  1977.  (W) 

Philip  A.  Hart,  death  of:  Expresses  the 
sorrow  of  the  Senate  over  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan.  S.  Res.  15 — 
Senate  agreed  to  January  4,  1977.  (W) 

President  and  Mrs.  Ford:  Congratulates 
and  commends  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  on 
their  exemplary  conduct  as  President  and 
first  lady  and  for  their  dedicated  public 
service  to  the  Nation  during  their  entire 
career  of  public  service.  S.  Res.  22 — Senate 
agreed  to  January  10,  1977.  (VV) 

President  Ford:  Commends  President  Ford 
for  the  manner  and  integrity  with  which  he 
carried  out  his  responsibilities  and  wishes 
him  Godspeed  in  his  new  and  active  life.  S. 
Res.  38— Senate  agreed  to  January  18.  1977. 
(W) 

President-elect  Carter:  Extends  best 
wishes  to  President-elect  Jimmy  Carter  and 
to  all  those  who  will  serve  In  his  administra- 
tion. S.  Res.  23 — Senate  agreed  to  January 
10,  1977.  (W) 

St.  Patrick's  Parish  anniversary:  Com- 
memorates the  people  of  St.  Patrick's  Parish, 
in  Pottsvllle,  Pennsylvania,  who  this  year  are 
celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  parish.  S.  Res.  116— Senate 
agreed  to  March  17,  1977.  (W) 

Vice  President  Rockefeller:  Commends 
Vice  President  Rockefeller  for  the  manner 
and  Integrity  with  which  he  carried  out  his 
responsibilities  and  wishes  him  Godspeed 
in  his  new  and  active  life.  S.  Res.  37 — Senate 
agreed  to  January  18,  1977.  ( W) 

William  O.  Douglas:  Dedicates  the  canal 
and  towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  to  Justice 
WiUiam  O.  Douglas:  directs  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  to  provide  the  necessary 
identification  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
contributions  of  Justice  Douglas  and  to  erect 


and  maintain  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  Park  an  appropriate  memorial;  and 
authorizes  such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  act  S.  776— Public  Law  95-11,  ap- 
proved March  15,  1977.  ( W) 

NATURAL     RESOURCES 

Drought    emergency    authority:    Provides 
temporary  authorities  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  facilitate  emergency  actions  to 
mitigate  the  Impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought 
conditions   affecting   Irrigated   lands  in   the 
western  States:  authorizes  the  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to;   (1)  study 
available  means  to  augment,  utilize,  or  con- 
serve Federal  reclamation  and  Indian  irri- 
gation projects  water  supplies  and  to  under- 
take construction  ( which  must  be  completed 
by  November  30,   1977),   management,   and 
conservation  activities  to  mitigate  drought 
damage,  (2)   acquire  water  supplies  by  pur- 
chase from  willing  sellers  and  redistribute 
the  water  to  users  based  upon  priorities  he 
determines,  and   (3)    undertake  evaluations 
and  reconnaissance  studies  of  potential  fa- 
cilities tb  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  recurrence 
of  a  drought  emergency  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  Congress; 
provides  that  payment  for  water  acquired 
from  willing  sellers  be  at  negotiated  prices; 
directs  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  prior- 
ity of  need  In  allocating  the  acquired  or  de- 
veloped water;    authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
defer  without  penalty,  the  1977  installment 
charge  payments,   including  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  owed  to  the  U.S.  on  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects,  with  the  costs  to 
be  added  to  the  end  of  the  repayment  period 
which  may  be  extended  If  necessary:  requires 
that  this  program  be  coordinated,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  with  emergency  and  disaster 
relief  operations  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies  under  existing  provisions  of  law;  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  report  to  Congress  by 
March  1.  1978,  on  all  expenditures  made  un- 
der this  act;  authorizes  the  Secretarj'  to  make 
Interest-free  five  year  loans  to  individual  irri- 
gators   for    construction,    management    and 
conservation     activities    or    acquisition    of 
water;   authorizes  SlOO  million  to  carry  out 
the  water  purchase  and  reallocation   (water 
bank)  program  of  which  15  percent  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  other  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  act;  and  provides  that  up  to 
15  percent  of  fiscal  1977  funds  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  Emergency  Fund  Act 
may  be  used  for  non-Federally  financed  Ir- 
rigation projects,  5  percent  for  State  Govern- 
ment drought  emergency  programs,  and  $10 
million  for  the  purchase  of  water.  S.  925 — 
Public  Law  95-     ,  approved      ,  1977.  (54) 

Nominations 
(Action  by  rollcall  vote) 

Griffin  B.  Bell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Attorney 
General:  Nomination  confirmed  January  25, 
1977.  (10) 

Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  Nomination  confirmed 
January  24,  1977.  (7) 

Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General:  Nomination  con- 
firmed April  5,  1977.  (99) 

Ray  Marshall,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Labor:  Nomination  confirmed  January  26, 
1977.  (12) 

Andrew  J.  Young,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations:  Nom- 
ination confirmed  January  26,  1977.  (14) 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  rank  of  Ambassador  for  SALT  nego- 
tiations and  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency:  Nominations 
confirmed  March  9,  1977.  (41  and  42) 

SENATE 

Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate: Extends  for  an  additional  30  days,  until 


April  1.  1977,  the  Commission  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Senate.  S.  Res.  93 — Senate  agreed 
to  February  24,  1977.  (VV) 

Committee  Reorganization:  Amends  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  reorder  and 
rationalize  the  Jurisdictions  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, effective  February  11.  1977,  among 
15  standing  committees  and  6  other  special, 
select  or  Joint  committees;  abolishes  the  Aer- 
onautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
and  transfers  Its  Jurisdiction  to  a  newly 
created  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation;  abolishes  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  transfers 
their  Jurisdictions  to  a  newly  created  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs;  transfers 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  former  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  an  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee;  transfers  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
former  Public  Works  Committee  Into  a  new 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee; 
transfers  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  former  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  a  new 
Human  Resources  Committee;  continues  the 
existence  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
with  membership  reduced  to  9  In  the  next 
Congress;  continues  the  existence  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  until  December  31,  1977,  after  which 
its  Jurisdiction  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry;  establishes  a  temporary  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  consider  all 
legislation  relating  to  Indians  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  95th  Congress  after  which  Its  Ju- 
risdiction will  be  transferred  to  the  Human 
Resources  Committee; 

Limits  the  number  of  committee  and  sub- 
committee memberships  a  Senator  can  hold 
generally  to  two  major  or  class  "A"  commit- 
tees and  one  class  "B"  committee  and  eight 
subcommittees   thereof:    prohibits   conunlt- 
tees  from  establishing  subunlts  other  than 
subcommittees;    permits   the   Majority   and 
Minority  Leaders  to  temporarily  increase  the 
sizes  of  committees  to  ensure  majority  party 
control:    allows  Senators  to  serve  on  Joint 
committees  where  such  service   Is  required 
to  be  from  members  of  a  committee  on  which 
such  Senator  serves;   prohibits  Rules  Com- 
mittee members  from  serving  on  any  Joint 
committee   unless    the   Senate    members   of 
such  committees  are  required  by  law  to  be 
from  the  Rules  Committee;  exempts  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  during  the  94th 
Congress  from  certain  assignment  limitations 
during  the  95th  Congress;  continues  grand- 
father rights  for  Senators  who  are  serving  on 
three  standing  committees  as  a  result  of  an 
exemption  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  to  continue  to  do  so  during  the 
95th    Congress:    allows    the    chairmen    and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  to  serve  on  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  and  two  other 
committees  of  the  same  class,  as  long  as  their 
service  on  Go-i-ernmental  Affairs  remains  con- 
tinuous: prohibits  a  Senator  from  serving  as 
Chairman  of  more  than  one  standing,  select, 
special,  or  Joint  committee  unless  the  Juris- 
diction   is   directly   related    to   that   of   the 
standing  committee  he  chairs:  prohibits  Sen- 
ators from  serving  as  chairman  of  more  than 
one  subcommittee  of  each  standing,  select, 
special  or  Joint  committee:   limits  members 
to  two  class  A  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairmanships  and  one  class  B  committee 
or  subcommittee  chairmanship,  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  96th  Congress;  requires 
that  not  later  than  July  1,  1977,  the  appro- 
priate   standing    committees     shall    report 
legislation  terminating  the  statutory  author- 
ity of  the  Joint  Committees  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy,  on   Congressional   Operations  and   on 
Defense  Production:  requires  that  the  appro- 
priate  standing   committees   rejjort   recom- 
mendations not  later  than  July  1,  1977,  with 
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Deputy  President  pro  tempo  'e 
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Names  Hubert  H.  Humphre  i 
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effective  January  5,  1977.  S 
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ator^,  candidates  for  the  Senate,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  earning  In  excess  of 
$25,000  per  year  to  file  a  report  listing  their 
earned  income  and  the  sources  and  categories 
of  value  of  their  Income,  other  than  earned 
Income,  and  all  other  interests,  assets,  and 
holdings  held  for  the  purposes  of  Investment 
or  Income  production; 

Gifts:  Prohibits  knowingly  accepting  a  gift 
or  gifts  having  an  aggregate  value  of  over 
$100  during  a  year  from  any  fhdlvldual  or 
organization  defined  as  having  a  "direct  In- 
terest In  legislation; 

Outside  Earned  Income:  Limits  outside 
earned  income  of  a  Senator,  officer  or  em- 
ployee earning  over  $35,000  to  15  percent  of 
the  person's  salary;  limits  each  honorarium 
to  $1,000  for  Senators  and  to  $300  for  officers 
and  employees;  allows  Senators  or  staff  to  ac- 
cept honoraria  up  to  $25,000  If  Immediately 
donated  to  a  tax-exempt  charity; 

Conflict  of  Interest:  Bars  the  use  of  one's 
official  position  to  Introduce  or  aid  the  pro- 
gress of  legislation  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  furthers  one's  own  financial  Interest; 
allows  Members  or  staff  who  earn  over  $25,- 
000  from  providing  professional  services  for 
compensation  if  not  affiliated  with  a  firm  or 
association  and  If  their  work  Is  not  carried 
out  during  regular  Senate  office  hours;  di- 
rects committee  employees  earning  over  $25,- 
000  to  divest  themselves  of  any  holdings 
which  may  be  directly  affected  by  the  actions 
of  the  Committee  for  which  they  work  un- 
less permitted  by  their  supervisor  and  the 
Ethics  Committee;  prohibits  Senators  from 
lobbying  the  Senate  for  one  year  after  leav- 
ing the  Senate;  applies  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion to  employees  lobbying  the  Committee 
or  office  for  which  they  work; 

Unofficial  Office  Accounts:  Abolishes  unof- 
ficial office  accounts,  those  accounts  defined 
as  not  Including  personal  funds  of  a  member, 
official  funds,  political  funds  and  reimburse- 
ments; 

Foreign  Travel:  Prohibits  "lame  duck" 
travel  by  a  defeated  or  retiring  member;  pro- 
hibits receipt  of  coimterpart  funds  where 
there  has  been  reimbursement  from  another 
source;  restricts  per  diem  allowance  to  food, 
lodging  and  related  expenses  and  places  the 
responsibility  on  the  person  receiving  the 
per  diem  to  return  any  unused  funds; 

Pranking  Privilege — Radio-TV  Studio — 
Senate  Computer:  Prohibits  mass  mailings 
and  use  of  the  radio-TV  studios  within  60 
days  of  an  election;  requires  the  use  of  of- 
ficial funds  to  purchase  paper,  to  print,  and 
prepare  mass  mailings  under  the  frank;  re- 
quires a  Senator  to  register  mass  mailings 
annually  for  public  Inspection;  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  Senate  computer  to  store  names 
identified  as  campaign  workers; 

Political  Activity  by  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees: Restates  the  present  ban  on  staff 
soliciting  or  receiving  campaign  contribu- 
tions; allows  a  Senator  to  name  one  assistant 
each  In  his  Washington  and  district  office  to 
receive  and  handle  campaign  funds; 

Discriminatory  Employment  Practices : 
Prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  state 
of  physical  handicap  In  employment  prac- 
tices In  the  Senate; 

Enforcement:  Sets  forth  procedures  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  in  investi- 
gating complaints  of  violation  of  the  Code 
and  enforcing  its  provisions; 

Further  studies:  Requires  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  report  within  120  days 
regarding  an  adjustment  of  official  allow- 
ances; requires  the  Finance  Committee  to 
report  within  120  days  on  the  tax  status  of 
funds  raised  and  expended  to  defray  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  of  Members; 
directs  the  Rules  Committee  (1)  to  report 
within  120  days  on  the  desirability  of  pro- 
mulgating rules  providing  for:   (a)  periodic 


audits  by  GAO  of  all  committee  and  office 
accounts;  (b)  a  centralized  recordkeeping 
system  of  accounts,  allowances,  expenditures 
and  travel  expenses  of  all  committees  and 
offices;  (c)  suggested  accounting  procedures 
for  committee  and  office  accounts;  and  (d) 
public  disclosure  and  availability  of  Inform- 
ation on  the  accounts  of  all  committees  and 
offices  m  a  form  which  segregates  the  al- 
lowances and  expenses  of  each  committee 
and  office;  (2)  to  report  virlthln  120  days  on 
the  desirability  of  requiring  that  orUy  offi- 
cial Senate  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  for  any 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  Senator  In  the  use  of 
the  radio-TV  studios;  and  (3)  to  study  laws 
relating  to  contributions  made  by  officers  or 
employees  as  well  as  on  proposals  to  pro- 
hibit the  misuse  of  official  staff  In  election 
campaigns  and  report  thereon  within  180 
days;  requires  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  report  (1)  within  180  days 
regarding  employee  discrimination  com- 
plaints and  the  desirability  of  establishing 
rules  requiring  "blind  trusts"  by  members, 
officers  and  employees  of  Senate  and  (2) 
within  120  days  regarding  the  use  of  simpli- 
fied form  of  address  for  franked  mall;  and 
directs  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
report  in  90  days  on  the  problem  of  travel, 
lodging  and  other  related  expenses  provided 
members  and  staff  paid  by  foreign  govern- 
ments where  It  Is  not  possible  to  procure 
transportation,  lodging  or  other  related 
services  or  to  reimburse  the  foreign  govern- 
ment for  those  purposes.  S.  Res.  110 — Senate 
agreed  to  April  1,  1977  (94). 

Special  committee  on  official  conduct:  Es- 
tablishes a  temporary  Special  Conunlttee 
on  Official  Conduct  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  (eight  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  and 
seven  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  seven  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  minority  leader,  with  the  chair- 
man designated  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  vice  chairman  by  the  minority  members) 
to  conduct  a  complete  study  of  all  matters 
relating  to  standards  of  conduct  of  Mem- 
bers, officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
In  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  In- 
cluding standards  for:  (1)  annual  public  dis- 
closure of  Income,  assets,  debts,  gifts,  and 
other  financial  items;  (2)  restrictions  on,  or 
the  elimination  of,  outside  Income  from 
honoraria,  legal  fees,  gifts  and  other  sources 
of  financial  or  In-kind  remuneration;  (3) 
conflicts  of  Interest  arising  out  of  invest- 
ments in  securities,  commodities,  real  estate, 
or  other  sources;  (4)  office  accounts,  and  ex- 
cess campalg^n  contributions;  (5)  Senate 
travel;  and  (6)  engaging  In  business,  pro- 
fessional activities,  employment,  or  other 
remunerative  activities,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
conflict  with  the  conscientious  performance 
of  official  duties;  requires  the  Committee  to 
submit  a  report  of  its  findings  by  March  1, 
1977,  together  with  a  resolution  setting  forth, 
by  way  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and 
commit  are  out  of  order; 

Provides  that  on  March  1,  1977,  after  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business,  the 
resolution  shall  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  under  a  50  hour  time  limi- 
tation with  a  2  hour  time  limitation  on 
amendments  thereto  and  1  hour  on  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree,  debatable  mo- 
tions or  appeals;  provides  that  amendments 
not  germane  to  the  bill  will  not  be  received: 
states  that  motions  to  limit  debate  are  not 
debatable  and  that  motions  to  table  or  re- 
commit are  out  of  order; 

Authorizes  the  Committee  to  utilize  the 
facilities  and  services  of  the  staff  of  any 
other  committee  and  provides  that  expenses 
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of  the  Committee  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  S.  Res.  36 — 
Senate  agreed  to  January  18,  1977.  NOTE: 
(On  March  3,  1977,  the  Senate,  by  unanimous 
consent,  extended  until  midnight,  March  7, 
1977,  the  time  for  the  Committee  to  file  its 
report  and  provided  that  the  leadership  may 
call  the  resolution  up  on  March  8,  1977,  or 
any  time  thereafter.)  (W) 

TAXATION 

Sick  pay  exclusion:  Delays  for  one  year, 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1976,  the  changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
"sick  pay"  from  Income;  makes  a  similar  de- 
lay of  the  effective  date  of  the  provisions 
regarding    the    tax    treatment    of    Income 


earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens;  modifies  the 
withholding  requirement  enacted  In  the 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act  on  proceeds  of  wagers 
placed  in  parimutuel  pools  with  respect  to 
horse  races,  dog  races,  and  Jal  Alal  requir- 
ing a  20  percent  withholding  tax  on  win- 
nings of  $1000  or  more  only  if  the  odds  are 
300  to  one  or  more;  extends  for  one  year  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  State  legislators  to  treat  their  place 
of  residence  within  their  legislative  district 
as  their  tax  home  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  deduction  for  living  expenses;  and  waives 
the  Interest  and  penalties  with  regard  to 
certain  errors  regarding  underpayments  of 
estimated  tax  and  withholding  that  might 
be  made  In  the  tax  returns  for  1976.  H.R. 
1828 — Passed    House    April    4,    1977;    Passed 


Senate  April  6,  1977.  House  agreed  to  Senate 
amendments  with  amendment  which  omitted 
the  provisions  regarding  tax  treatment  of 
Income  earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens  April  6, 
1977.  (100) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  entitled  "Status  of  Major 
Messages  and  Communications  of  the 
President,  95th  Congress,  First  Session," 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


STATUS  OF  MAJOR  MESSAGES  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  95TH  CONG.,  ISTSESS. 
(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  chairman) 


Message  or  communication 
title,  bill  No. 


Action 


House  action 


Conference  or 
other  action 


Date  approved 


Public 
Law  No. 


PM  21  (Jan.  17,  1977)-Biidget  rescission 
($452,600,000  for  Nimitz-class  nuclear  car- 
rier and  AeRis)  H.R.  3839. 

PM22  (Jan.  17  1977) -Top  Levsl  Executive, 
Legialive  ana  Judicial  Salary  Increases. 


P/S,  Mar.  15, 1977 P/H.  Mar.  3, 1977. 


95-15 


Senate  tabled  Allen,  et  al.  amendment  to 
S.  Res.  4  disapproving  pay  recommen- 
dation, Feb.  2,  1977. 

PM  22  (Jan.  17, 1977)-Ethlcs  code S.  Res.   110  (Senate  Ethics  Code.   P/S, 

Apr.  1,  1977. 


House  twice  objected  to  request  to  con- 
sider disaoproval  resolution,  H.  Res.  115, 
Feb.  16,  17. 

H.  Res.  287  (House  Ethics  Code)  P/H 
Mar.  2, 1977. 


P/S,  Jan.  31  ,1977 P/H,  amended  Feb.  2, 1977. 


Appropriations       Committee       reported 
Mar.  17, 1977,  Calendar  No.  49. 


P/H  Mar.  15, 1977. 


P/S  amended  Mar.  10, 1977 P/H  Feb.  24, 1977. 


EC  441  (Jan.  26,  1977)— Emergency  Natural 
Gas  Act  S.  474  (administration  bill). 

PM  32  (Jan.  31, 1977)-Economic  Recovery: 

(a)  Economic    Stimulus    Appropriations 

(Public  works  jobs,  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  public  service  employ- 
ment) H.R.  4875. 

(b)  Public    Works  Jobs   ($4,000,000,000 

increase)  H.R.  11. 


(c)  Tax  reform   and   simplification    for    Floor  debate  will  begin  Apr.  18, 1977 P'H  Mar.  8,  1977 

individuals  (increase  in   standard 
deduction)  H.R.  3477. 

(d)  Business  tax  reduction,  H.R.  3477 do do 

(e)  Tax  rebate  and  payment  to  Social do do 

Security,  SSI  and  Railroad  Retire- 
ment, H.R.  3477. 

PM  33  (Feb.  4,  1977)-Presidential  reorgani-    P/S,  Mar.  3, 1977 P/H,  amended  Mar.  29, 1977. 

zation  authority,  S.  626. 


Conference  report  P/S, 
Feb.  2, 1977,  P/H, 
Feb.  2,  1977. 


Feb.  20,  1977  be- 
came effective. 

House  code  became... 
effective  Mar.  2, 
1977,  Senate  code 
became  effective 
Apr.  1,  1977. 

Feb.  2, 19/7 


95-2 


In  conference  with  H. 
amendment  contain- 
ing provisions  of 
H.R.  3199,  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities. 


PM  40  (Feb.  21,  1.977)-19  Water  Develop- 
ment Projects  rescission. 

PM  41  (Feb.  22, 1977>-Budget  Revisions.... 

PM  42  (Mar.  1,  1977>-Creates  Cabinet  De- 
partment of  Energy,  S.  591  and  S.  826 
(administration  bill). 

PM  45  (Mar.  4, 1977)— Airline  deregulation... 

(a)  $342,000,000  Increase  for  Job  Corps. . 

(b)  1-yr  extension  of  CETA,  H.R.  2992... 

(c)  New  title  to  CETA 

PM  51  (Feb.  17, 1977)-Foreign  aid 

PM  52  (Feb.  17, 1977)-Oil  tanker  spills 


Senate  adopted  Johnston  amendment  to 

H.R.    11   to   insure  funding  for  water 

projects. 

Budget  Committee  markup  complete  Apr.  6. 

Government  Affairs    Committee    hearings, 

Mar.   7,   9,    15-18,   22,    24,    25,    29-31, 

Apr.  8. 

Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  hear- 
ings on  S.  292  and  S.  689  Mar.  21-25, 
28-31,  and  Apr.  1,  4,  6,  7. 

Human  Resources  Committee  hearings  on 
S.  1242,  Apr.  20-22. 

Human  Resources  Committee  hearings  Apr. 
20-22. 

Human  Resources  Committee  hearings  on 
S.  1242,  Apr.  20-22. 

Foreign  Relations  markup,  Apr.  19 


Senate  agreed  to  House 
amendments  Mar.  31, 
1977. 


95-17 


Budget  Committee  report  filed  Apr.  6 

Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Legi-lation  and  National  Security  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  4263,  Mar.  28,  29,  Apr.  5,  6 
and  week  of  Apr.  18. 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  Aviation  hear- 
ings schedule  Apr.  18. 


P/H  Mar.  29, 1977. 


PM  55  (Mar.  22,  1977)- 
(a)  Voter  registration. 


(b)  Campaign  financing. 

(c)  Electoral  reform 


PM  56  (Mar.  23, 1977)— Drought  assistance... 


PM  64  (Apr.  6,  1977)— Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy. 


Commerce  Committee  hearings  on  S.  687, 
S.  182,  S.  568,  S.  682,  and  S.  715,  Mar.  8, 
10, 15-18. 

.  Rules  Committee  hearings  not  yet  scheduled 

on  S.  1072. 
do 

Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  1, 
Sand  18  Jan.  27,  Feb.  1,2,7,  10. 

Hearings  not  yet  scheduled;  water  bank 
objectives  contained  in  S.  925  which  be- 
came Public  Law  95-  endorsed  by  ad- 
ministration. 

Government  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  . 
S.  1262  Apr.  19, 20. 


International  Relations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings in  progress  (to  be  completed  May  15). 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  markup  on  H.R. 
3711,  completed  Apr.  5. 


Administrative  Committee  hearings  on  H.R. 
5400  Apr.  6. 

Administrative  Committee  hearings  not  yet  . 
scheduled  on  H.R.  5157. 

Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and  . 
Commercial  Law  hearings  not  yet  sched- 
uled on  H.J.  Res.  33,  118  and  350. 

Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  . 
hearings  on  drought  assistance  Mar.  15, 
16,  30;  Livestock  Feed   Program  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  4295;  markup  Mar.  23,  30; 
reported  to  full  Committee. 
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S<  nate, 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preside;  it 
prolong  the  proceedings  tof  ay 
say  that  I.  too,  feel  that 
the  Senate  so  far  has  profiuced 
cant  and  important  legis  ative 
and  once  again  to  reiterati 
on  yesterday  and  on  previo  is 
commend    the    distinguished 
leader  for  his  diligence  to 
and  to  the  work  of  the 
observe  that  the  business  of 
virtually  complete,  as  reflected 
calendar  of  business  and 
calendar  at  the  desk  of  etery 

I  think  that   is   a   trul3 
achievement  at  this  point 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I    thank    the    distinguishfed 
leader.  May  I  take  this  moment 
press  my  deep  gratitude  to 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
consistently  manifested  to\|ard 
jority  leader  throughout 
session.  I  look  forward  to 
work  together,  and  wish 
hope,  as  we  leave  for  the 
day  period  of  Easter,  that 
leader  and  his  family  will 
pleasant  Easter  holiday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  reciprocate  the  Sena- 
tor's feelings,  and  I  am  sur«  that  we  will 
return  refreshed  from  that  time. 


I  shall  not 
except  to 
conduct  of 
signifi- 
results, 
my  remarks 
days  that  I 
majority 
the  calendar 
and  to 
the  Senate  is 
by  the 
he  executive 
Senator, 
remarkable 
the  session. 
.  President, 
minority 
to  ex- 
him  for  the 
that  he  has 
the  ma- 
days  of  this 
continuing 
express  the 
]  lonleglslative 
the  minority 
have  a  very 


ii 
Ilr. 


th! 
our 
t( 


PROGRAM 


J[r. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
the   Senate   will   convene 
April  18,  at  12  meridian, 
leaders  or  their  designees  a 
under  the  standing  order 
a  period  for  the  transactlcjn 
morning  business  of  not 
minutes  with  statements 
to  10  minutes  each  and 
tlons  coming  over  under 
which  the  Senate  will  taki; 
rebate  bill  H.R.  3477.  Rollca  1 
occur  during  the  afternoon 
thereto  and  In  relation  to 
ports    or    other    matters 
come  up. 


wi  h 
tie 


RECESS  UNTIL  MOTTOAY, 
APRIL  18,  197 

l\[r, 


Sei  late 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
if  there  be  no  further  busijiess 
before  the  Senate,  I  move 
with  the  provisions  of  Houst 
Resolution  186,  that  the 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
Monday,  April  18,  In  this 
Lord  1977. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed 
April  18,  1977.  at  12  meridian 


NOMINATION  3 

Executive  nominations  repeived  by  the 
Senate  April  7,  1977 : 

General  Services  AdminJstration 

Jay  Solomon,  of  Tennessee, 
Istrator  of  General  Services, 
Eckerd,  resigned. 

Government  National  |Iortgage 
Association 
John  Howard  Dalton,  of 
dent,  Government  National 
atlon,  vice  David  M.  deWllde, 
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.  President, 

on   Monday, 

4fter  the  two 

e  recognized 

here  will  be 

of  routine 

to  exceed  30 

liibited  therein 

no  resolu- 

rule,  after 

up  the  tax 

votes  could 

in  relation 

conference  re- 

vhich    could 


President, 

to  come 

accordance 

Concurrent 

stand  in 

3'clock  noon, 

year  of  our 


to; 
uitil 


and  at  3:41 
Monday, 


to  be    Admin - 
vice   Jack  M. 


,  to  be  Presl- 
M^rtgage  Assocl- 

r(  signing. 


New  Community  Development  Corporation 

William  J.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  Community  Development  Corporation, 
vice  Otto  George  Stolz,  resigned. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Ruth  Prokop,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  vice  Robert 
R.  Elliott,  resigned. 

Department  or  Defense 

Alan  J.  Gibbs,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Harold  L. 
Brownman,  resigned. 

Federal  Energy  Administration 

Leslie  J.  Goldman,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  vice  William  O.  Rosenberg, 
resigned. 

Department  of  Justice 

George  J.  Mitchell,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Peter  Mills,  term 
expired. 

Department  of  State 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
the  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary. 

Philip  Henry  Alston,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Australia. 

Anne  Cox  Chambers,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Belgium. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

Robert  F.  Goheen.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  India. 

William  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Iran. 

Samuel  W.  Lewis,  of  Texas,  a  Foreiign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Israel. 

Michael  J.  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordina^/  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Japan. 

Wilbert  John  Le  Melle.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Kenya. 

Wilbert  John  Le  Melle,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Seychelles. 

George  S.  Vest,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Pakistan. 

Immigr.\tion  and  Naturalizatioii  Service 

Leonel  J.  Castillo,  of  Texas,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
vice  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr..  resigning. 
Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

1.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  medical  director 
Maurice  B.  Burg  Lawrence  F. 

Jack  Butler  Dletleln,  Jr. 

Vivian  Chang  Eugene  J.  Gangarosa 


Herschel  C.  Gore.  Jr. 
Peter  Gouras 
Robert  I.  Gregerman 
Andrew  F.  Home 
David  W.  Johnson 
Emery  A.  Johnson 
Michael  W.  Justice 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
Robert  S.  Adelsteln      Bernard  R.  Marsh 
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William  R.  Martin 
Peter  D.  Olch 
Carroll  B.  Qulnlan 
Jack  C.  Robertson 
Gordon  S.  Slegel 
Robert  W.  Welger 
John  R.  Trautman 


Scott  I.  Allen 
Arnold  B.  Barr 
William  Chin 
Roy  G.  Clay.  Jr. 
George  B.  Deblanc 
Arnold  Engel 
Frederick  V.  C. 

Featherstone 
Robert  A.  Fortulne 
Joseph  F. 

Fraumenl,  Jr. 
Ernest  Hamburger 
Alphonse  D. 

Landry,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Lyons 


James  E.  Maynard 
Kenneth  R.  Mclntire 
John  D.  Millar 
David  M.  NevUle.  Jr. 
Jack  D.  Poland 
John  T. 

Porvaznlk.  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Randall 
Franklin  D.  Roller 
Heino  Rubin 
Michael  B.  Sporn 
David  W.  Templln 
Theodore  W.  Thobum 
Richard  B.  Uhrlch 
Chrlstfrled  J.  Umer 


To  be  surgeon 
Ronald  R.  Hopkins         Bernard  E.  Schatz 
Rice  C.  Leach 

To  be  dental  director 


Howell  O.  Archard 
Edward  M.  Campbell 
William  A.  Gibson 
James  J.  Laubham. 
Jr. 

To  be  senior 
Donald  C.  Boggs 
Meade  E.  Butler 
John  L  Butts 
Richard  L.  Christian- 
sen 
David  A.  Dutton 
Gresham  T.  Farrar, 

Jr. 
James  H.  Greene,  Jr. 
Weston  V.  Hales 


James  R.  Nixon 
Anthony  A.  Rlzzo 
Selvln  Sonken 
Gunnar  E.  Sydow 

dental  officer 
Charles  W.  Hayden 
Warren  V.  Judd 
Larry  K.  Korn 
Loren  F.  Mills 
Donald  L.  Popkes 
Thomas  W.  Ragland 
John  R.  Stolpe 
Powell  3.  Trotter  III 
Edward  D.   Woolridge, 
Jr. 


To  be  dental  officer 
Donald  G.  Burks  George  B.  Fink 

Pedro  G.  Colon,  Jr.        Albert  D.  Guckes 
Robert  C.  Fielder 

Te  be  nurse  director 


Betty  J.  Kllngenhagen 
Barbara  T.'  Lanlgan 
Vivian  R.  Mercer 


Dorothy  C.  Calafiore 
Geraldlne  L.  Ellis 
Marie  Herold 
Jean  F.  Kaplan 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Claire  M.  Coppage        Margaret  A.  McCombs 
Pawnee  L.  Creson         Susan  E.  Milman 
Marjorle  A.  Greene       Katheryn  E.  Renny 
Elizabeth  L.  Iddlngs     Pletrlna  R.  SlclUano 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Ann  J.  Eades 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Bernlce  M.  Sextro 


To  be  sanitary 

Ian  K.  Burgess 
Hennlng  W.  Eklund 
To  be  senior 
Vernon  E.  Andrews 
John  G.  Bailey 
John  A.  Cofrancesco 
Gary  D.  Hutchinson 
Richard  E.  Jaqulsh 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 


engineer  director 

Robert  H.  Nelll 
Joseph  P.  Schock 
sanitary  engineer 

Andre  F.  Leroy 
Norman  J.  Petersen 
Albert  H.  Story 
Charles  P.  Walters 


Thomas  A. 

Bartholomew 
Philip  J.  Bierbaum 
Robert  G.  Britain 
Bruce  M.  Burnett 
Virgil  E.  Can- 
Dean  R.  Chaussee 
Warren  W.  Church 
Wayne  T.  Craney 
Bobby  L.  Dlllard 
Thomas  P.  Glavln 
Grady  T.  Helms.  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Janick 


Douglas  L.  Johnson 
John  N.  Leo 
Gary  S.  Logsdon 
Joseph  F. 

Mastromauro 
Leonard  W.  Nowak 
John  R.  O'Connor 
Billy  F.  Pearson 
William  S.  Properzlo 
Malcolm  B.  Reddocb 
Dale  A.  Stevenson 
Robert  N.  Snelllng 
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To  be  scientist  director 
Donald  S.  Boomer         William  F.  Hill.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Ellis  William  A.  MUls 

Vernon  J.  Fuller  George  E.  Thompson 

Herbert  F.  Kenneth  W.  Walls 

Hasenclever 

To  be  senior  scientist 
John  c.  Feeley  James  D.  Moore 

Joseph  W.  Lepak  McWllson  Warren 

James  E.  Martin 

To  be  scientist 
Donald  A.  Ellason         Lawrence  A. 
William  H.  Kroes  Yamamoto 

James  C.  McFarlane 

To  be  sanitarian  director 
Alfredo  Castavelez        Elmert  D.  McGlasson 
Virgil  D.  Grace  Joe  L.  Perrln 

Jack  H.  Lair  Thomas  J.  Sharpe 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 

Maurice  Georgevlch  Gall  D.  Schmidt 

George  W.  Hanson,  John  G.  Todd 

Jr.  Richard  J.  Vantulnen 

John  L.  Krelmeyer  Bert  W.  Mitchell 
Gene  W.  McElyea 

To  be  sanitarian 
Billy  D.  Jackson  James  A.  Kraeger 

To  be  veterinary  officer  director 
Anton  M.  Allen  Kenneth  D.  Qulst 

Paul  Arnsteln  Richard  A.  TJalma 

Denny  G.  Constantine 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 

Klrby  I.  Campbell         William  A.  Prlester,  Jr. 
Glen  A.  Falrchlld 

To  be  veterinary  officer 

Joseph  E.  Pierce 

To  be  pharmacist  director 

James  E.  Bleadlnghelser 
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Thomas  D.  Declllls 
Richard  A.  HaU 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 
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Linton  F.  Angle 
John  T.  Barnett 
Robert  P.  Chandler 
Robert  Frankel 
Harry  A.  Hicks 
Jlmmie  G.  Lewis 


Edward  E.  Madden, 

Jr. 
Samuel  Merrill 
Bernard  Shleien 
Leonard  C.  Sisk 
Donald  H.  Williams 


To  be  health  services  officer 

Frederick  C.  Churchill  Thomas  O.  Harris 
James  E.  Delozler  Richard  W.  Peterson 

Allen  R.  Forman  George  L.  Raspa 

Aubrey  M.  HaU.  Jr.        Terrence  L.  Rice 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

Kenneth  R.  Bahm  Jon  P.  Yeagley 

Laurence  W.  Grossman 


To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 


Gordon  R. 

Baldeschwiler 
Michael  S.  Brown 
Ira  J.  Fox 
Gill  D.  Gladding 


Paul  Vincent 

McSherry 
William  M.  Singleton, 

Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Tangrea 
Robert  L.  West 


CONFIRMATIONS 


To  be  senior  dietitian 
Mary  E.  Ferrell  Betty  J.  Shuler 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
William  J.  Jajesnlca 

To  be  therapist  director 


John  B.  Allis 
James  C.  Hufsey 

To    be 

Helen  L.  Wood 
Joel  H.  Brolda 


Forrest  N.  Johnson 


senior   therapist 

Kenneth  L.  Bowmaker 
Ronald  E.  Laneve 


To  be  therapist 

George  H.  Hampton     Peter  T.  Langan 
Joseph  B  Hayden        Roger  M.  Nelson 
Richard  E. 
Hetherlngton 

To  be  health  services  director 

Ernest  D.  Flcco  Howard  L.  Kitchener 

To  be  senior  health  services  officer 

Lawrence  T.  Barrett     Robert  Jacobs 
Robert  H.  Bradford       Patrick  W.  Samson 
Richard  E.  Gallagher 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  7, 1977 : 

Department   op   Housing  and   Urban 
Development 

Harry  K.  Schwartz  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Donna  Edna  Shalala,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Geno  Charles  Baronl,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development. 

SEcuRrriEs   and   Exchange   Commission 

Harold  Marvin  Williams,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1977. 

Harold  Marvin  Williams,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Secvirltles  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  5. 
1982. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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MR.  HASTINGS  IS  NEW  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER  OF  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORffiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rural 
electrification  has  exerted  a  vital  influ- 
ence in  the  development  of  Florida,  and 
now  Florida  is  making  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation throughout  America. 

I  refer  to  the  new  leadership  my  dis- 
trict and  Florida  is  providing  in  the  na- 
tional organization  of  rural  electric  utili- 
ties. The  newly  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  is  Mr.  Angus  S. 
Hastings  whose  farming-ranching  oper- 
ations are  headquarters  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  at  Fort  McCoy  in 
Marion  County. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Hastings  has  de- 
voted a  large  amount  of  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  rural  electrification  work  in  our 
State  and  Nation.  He  was  elected  as  a 
trustee  of  Clay  Electric  Co-op,  Keystone 
Heights,  in  1965  and  became  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  co-op  in  1973.  Also  in  1973,  he 
became  vice  president  of  the  statewide 
association  of  rural  electric  systems,  the 
Florida  Electric  Co-op  Associations,  and 
was  elected  by  the  Florida  systems  to 


represent  them,  beginning  in  1974, 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  national 
association.  He  has  been  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  national  board's  gov- 
ernment  relations   committee. 

This  great  American  is  well  known  in 
Florida  for  his  Masonic  activities.  He  is 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Court  of 
Honor,  Scottish  Rite,  and  last  year  was 
senior  grand  stewart  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Florida.  He  is  a  member  and 
past  master  of  Marston  Lodge  No.  49, 
Fort  McCoy.  He  has  served  as  a  district 
deputy  grand  master  and  president  of 
the  Ocala  Shrine  Club. 

As  an  officer  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Mr. 
Hastings  has  responsibilities  involving 
more  than  1,000  rural  electric  systems 
participating  in  the  rural  electrification 
program  in  46  States.  These  systems  own 
and  operate  more  than  4  out  of  every  10 
miles  of  electricity-distribution  line  in 
the  Nation. 

Florida  alone  has  18  such  systems. 
While  25  States  have  more  systems, 
Florida's  electric  co-ops  deliver  more 
electricity  to  their  consumer  members 
than  do  those  of  all  but  11  other  States. 
Thus,  in  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  de- 
livered, the  Florida  systems  rank  in  the 
top  one-fourth  of  the  States. 

This  is  one  indicator  of  the  importance 
to  Florida  of  rural  electrification,  and  re- 
flects the  vital  role  its  leadership  plays 
as  manifest  in  Mr.  Hastings'  contribu- 
tions. 


Florida  is  happy  to  be  able  to  look  be- 
yond its  own  borders  and  provide  inspira- 
tional national  leadership  in  furtherance 
of  rural  electric  service  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  is  unselfish  and  dedicated  citizens 
such  as  Angus  Hastings  who  have  made 
our  Nation  the  greatest  in  the  world.  We 
congratulate  him  and  wish  him  well  in 
meeting  his  new  responsibilities  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association. 


VOLUNTEERS  OR  DRAFTEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  I  placed  into  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks an  article  from  the  Denver  Post 
summarizing  comments  made  by  Maj. 
Gen.  DeWitt  Smith,  Jr.,  commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College,  at  the  Civil- 
ian-Military Institute's  First  National 
Symposium,  held  recently  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

General  Smith  was  quoted  by  the  Den- 
ver Post  as  saying  today's  military  "is 
far  better"  than  the  conscripted  force  of 
World  War  II.  Since  placing  that  article 
in  the  Record,  I  have  gotten  a  tran- 
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script  of  General  Smith's  [remarks,  and 
an  editorial  he  wrote  for  the  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  Sentinel  on  March  19.  The  editorial 
and  excerpts  from  his  speech  bear 
thoughtful  consideration  by  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

General  Smith  acknowl4:lges  that  his 
initial  private  reaction  to  the  volunteer 
arnied  force  proposal  was  pegative. 

By  now — 

He  says  in  his  editorial — 

I  am  persuaded  that  my 
was  unwarranted,  and  the 
of  some  others  unjustified. 
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The  general  told  those 
Air  Force  Academy  conference 
he  is  prepared  to  support 
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come  to  the  private  conclusion 

The  ultimate  democratic 
teer.  To  draft  Is  coercive  and 
tlce.   it  has  also  proved  to 
Except  In  an  extremity,  when 
would  clearly  be  needed,  it 
compulsory  public  service  Is 
ment  within  a  free  land. 

There  is  little  I  can  adfi  to  General 
Smith's  superbly  stated  moughts.  His 
experience  and  his  present  position  give 
him  an  excellent  perspectl\  e  to  evaluate 
today's  volunteer  force  in  c  omparison  to 
its  draft-induced  counter  )art. 
mend  his  comments  to  the 
all  who  read  the  Record 
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The    Issues    related    to 
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They  are  of  good  quality,  suit  their  present 
purpose,  and,  with  certain  caveats,  are  nu- 
merlcaUy  sufficient  except  for  times  of  ex- 
tended, major  emergency.  In  light  of  present- 
day  facts  and  experience,  my  necessarily 
summary  conclusions  concerning  volunteer 
armed  forces  are  these : 

The  ultimate  democratic  act  Is  to  volun- 
teer, to  draft  Is  coercive.  Both  civilian  and 
military  responsibility  are  best  shouldered 
voluntarily  in  a  free  society — compulsory 
public  service  is  an  alien  in  a  free  land. 

To  equate  "volunteers"  with  "mercenaries" 
Is  to  Insult  the  decent  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple serving  our  armed  forces  voluntarily  to- 
day. These  two  words  are  antonyms,  not 
synonyms ! 

The  volunteer  forces  are  widely  represent- 
ative of  America.  They  come  from  every  state, 
nearly  every  school,  and  from  a  broad  cross- 
cut of  the  diverse  economic,  ethnic,  social 
and  regional  segments  of  American  society. 
They  are  not  precisely  representative.  There 
are  somewhat  fewer  college  educated  people 
in  the  enlisted  ranks,  but  then  none  of 
those  from  the  lower  mental  categories,  or 
those  having  poor  behavior  records  are  eligi- 
ble for  entry.  They  are  not  precisely  reprent- 
atlve  in  point-to-point  ratio  to  our  popula- 
tion, but  then  neither  is  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, nor  the  press,  nor  the  clergy  nor 
any  other  group.  And  who,  in  a  free  society, 
is  to  establish  the  quotas  to  make  any  in- 
stitution so? 

The  active  forces  have  acquired  "the  num- 
bers" most  of  the  time.  So  have  they  ac- 
quired the  requisite  "quality."  Such  problems 
as  now  exist  are  curable  if  recruiting  and  re- 
tention efforts  are  adequately  funded.  The 
reserve  forces  pose  a  more  serious  problem 
and  special  programs  will  be  necessary  to 
support  them.  This  Is  perhaps  the  critical 
Issue. 

Armed  forces  do  cost  money:  so  do  life 
Insurance  programs.  But  the  key  point  Is 
that  they  cost  money  whether  volunteer  or 
draftee.  Most  young  people  have  responsi- 
bilities or  are  married.  We  should  not  try 
to  buy  them  "on  the  cheap."  It  Is  treating 
those  in  the  military  as  most  other  citizens 
are  treated,  plus  inflation,  which  have  raised 
costs.  We  are,  in  a  sense,  paying  for  some  190 
years  of  previous  pay  Inequity. 

Finally,  the  questions  of  "quality"  and  dis- 
cipline. The  quality.  Insofar  as  we  can 
measure  it,  is  better  than  it  was  in  the  great 
Army  I  accompanied  to  Normandy  long  ago. 
The  motivation  is  better  than  any  other 
peacetime  force  of  which  I  am  aware.  And 
the  discipline  in  today's  Army  is  far  better 
than  It  has  been  in  many  years. 

There  remain  substantial  questions.  The 
possible  Impact  of  full-employment  economy 
on  recruiting.  The  numbers  of  reserves.  The 
ability  to  gear-up  rapidly  should  a  major 
emergency  arise.  But  these  are  problems 
which  public-spirited  people,  working  to- 
gether can  solve. 

I  make  no  plea  for  any  special  type  of 
military  forces.  I  do  believe  they  should  be 
the  concern  of  all  citizens.  And  the  issues 
related  to  them  deserve  open,  factual  and 
informed  consideration. 


April  7,  1977 


Excerpts  of  Remarks  by  Maj.  Gen.  DeWitt 
C.    Smith,    Jr.,    Commandant,    U.S.    Army 
War  College,  at  the  First  National  Sym- 
posium  OF   THE   Civilian-Military   Insti- 
tute, Colorado  Springs,  February  12,  1977 
Perhaps  most  of  all   today,   we  have   old 
fears  intruding  into  the  present,  old  prej- 
udices   ignoring    present    reality    when    the 
volunteer  armed  forces  are  discussed.  Sub- 
stantial problems  remain  in  this  area:   the 
possible  impact  of  a  full-employment  econ- 
omy on  recruiting;  how  to  acquire  sufficient 
volunteers  for  the  reserve  components;   the 
numerical  adequacy  of  forces  to  meet  major 
emergencies;   and  the  degree  to  which  sup- 
port will  be  provided  to  assiwe  recruitment 


and  retention.  But,  while  addressing  them, 
we  should  not  also  have  to  face  unfounded 
criticism  and  non-facts  which  have  been 
repeated  so  often  they  are  assuming  a  self- 
sustaining  momentum.  There  also  needs  to 
be  a  clearing   of  the   philosophical   air. 

For  Instance,  to  equate  "volunteers"  with 
"mercenaries,"  as  some  do.  Is  not  only  in- 
sulting to  those  in  service  but  it  begs  the 
English  language  as  well.  These  words  are 
antonyms,  not  synonyms,  in  terms  of  both 
spirit  and  dictionary.  Another  example  is 
the  new  found  infatuation  of  some  with  the 
illiberal  concepts  of  a  draft  or  universal 
service.  While  I  am  prepared  to  give  af- 
flrmative  professional  support  to  whatever 
type  of  forces  the  people  decide  upon,  1  have 
come  to  the  private  conclusion  that  the 
ultimate  democratic  act  is  to  volunteer.  To 
draft  is  coercive  and,  in  actual  practice.  It 
has  also  proved  to  be  Inequitable.  Except  In 
an  extremity,  when  large  numbers  would 
clearly  be  needed,  it  seems  to  me  that  com- 
pulsory public  service  Is  an  alien  Instrument 
within  a  free  land. 

That,  however,  is  a  personal  point  of  view 
or  philosophy.  There  are  some  Impersonal 
facts  which  bear  emphasis  because  the  non- 
facts  on  these  issues  have  acquired  such 
fashionable  currency. 

One  concerns  the  quality  of  the  volunteer 
Army.  While  the  quality  requires  constant 
working  at,  and  constant  support,  it  is  better 
than  that  of  any  Army  I  have  known.  In 
speaking  of  quality,  I  include  such  measures 
as  mental  levels,  education,  physical  condi- 
tion, civilian  records.  tralnablUty  and  dis- 
cipline. And  I  speak  as  a  two-time  private 
of  Canadian  and  American  infantry  who.  like 
all  middle-aged  men.  might  like  to  think 
that  yesterday  was  better.  It  wasn't.  Rose- 
colored  glasses  Just  make  It  seem  so. 

Another  Issvie  concerns  the  composition  of 
today's  volunteer  Army.  Contrary  to  the  fash- 
ionable cliche.  It  is  widely  representative  of 
America.  The  representation  is  not  in  pre- 
cise, point-to-point  ratio,  but  neither  is  it  so 
In  any  other  institution — the  Congress,  the 
Civil  Service,  the  press  or  the  professions,  for 
instance.  The  people  in  this  Army  stem  from 
our  society,  and  come  from  all  economic  and 
social  and  regional  segments  m  reasonable 
proportion.  They  are  slightly  unbalanced  In 
ethnic  composition,  but  that  is  because  the 
Army  truly  offers  equal  opportunity.  Our 
people  are  not  static,  remote,  or  In  any  sense 
imusually  susceptible  to  misleading  by  arro- 
gant civilian  authority.  They  are  in  touch 
with  the  rest  of  America:  they  "go  home 
again."  Moreover,  who,  in  a  free  society,  is 
to  establish  the  quotas  to  compel  any  Insti- 
tution to  be  exactly  "representative"?  Is  any- 
one prepared  to  say  that  black  is  bad  and 
white  Is  good?  Certainly  I  am  not;  it's  not 
true! 

Another  question,  tbat  of  cost,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  for  us  all  to  consider.  But  the 
conventional  wisdom,  repeated  ad  nauseum. 
Is  that  it's  the  voluntary  nature  of  our  forces 
which  makes  the  costs  of  people  so  high. 
That.  I  think,  is  largely  false  or  at  least  mis- 
leading. The  "personnel  costs"  are  up  be- 
cause, in  a  sense,  we  are  paying  an  overdue 
bill  for  some  190  years  of  inequity.  For  that 
long,  we  bought  servicemen  and  women  on 
the  cheap.  Now,  belatedly,  we  are  trying  to 
measure  rough  comparability  with  other 
work  in  our  society,  and  to  pay  and  support 
our  military  people  comparably.  Additionally, 
we  Include  in  our  present  "personnel  costs" 
many  of  the  debts  Incurred  in  the  past  as 
well  as  substantial  costs  which  could  be 
charged  to  other  agencies.  Armed  forces  do 
cost  money;  so  does  life  insurance.  People 
especially  are  costly,  but  people  are  our  pri- 
mary resource,  our  main  Investment  in  na- 
tional security.  I  believe  that  there  are 
changes  In  some  of  our  sjrstems  which  good 
conscience,  good  management,  and  changed 
circumstance  dictate.  But  the  key  fact  re- 
mains that  armed  forces  are  a  costly  neces- 
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slty.  and  they  will  be  costly  whether  draftee 
or  volunteer. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  volunteer  forces, 
one  often  hears  of  alleged  indiscipline.  That 
Is  simply  untrue.  The  disciplinary  record  of 
the  Army  today,  for  instance,  is  far  better 
than  that  of  the  year  1944  when  an  his- 
toric army  entered  Normandy.  A  disciplined 
military  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential  In 
a  free  society.  The  Army  today  is  better  dfe- 
clpllned  than  any  I  have  known,  and  that 
should  be  a  source  of  national  satisfaction 
rather  than  a  target  for  misinformation. 

Those,  then,  are  some  examples  of  atti- 
tudes and  issues  on  which  present  reality 
casts  brighter  light  than  was  anticipated  In 
the  fears  of  yesteryear.  My  hope  is  that,  what- 
ever the  Issues  we  address  in  the  days  to 
come,  we  will  address  them  in  present  per- 
spective and  from  a  platform  of  established 
empirical  evidence. 

These  successes  in  avoiding  or  overcoming 
earlier  fears  are  really  latter-day  examples  of 
what,  in  a  larger  and  historical  sense,  I 
choose  to  call  a  democratic  success  story. 
This  is  a  story  too  little  understood,  and  too 
seldom  told.  And  it  is  a  success  for  which 
all  segments  of  America  can  take  credit.  I 
speak  of  the  success  story  of  the  American 
military,  an  Institution  not  without  warts, 
but  an  Institution  which,  for  200  years  and 
more,  has  remained  loyally  and  effectively 
within  the  constitutional  framework  wisely 
devised  by  our  forefathers.  I  know  of  no  full 
parallel  for  this  in  any  other  land. 

We  have  had  no  "man  on  horseback,"  no 
"garrison  state,"  no  militarization  of  society. 
Rather,  we  have  had  a  military  which  has 
protected  rather  than  suppressed  the  people, 
and  has  given  equally  scrupulous  attention 
to  safeguarding  individual  liberties  and  col- 
lective security. 

Americans  in  the  volunteer  armed  forces 
stem  from  the  society  they  serve.  They  share 
Its  values  and  aspirations.  Theirs  is  the  same 
transcendent  vision  of  a  free  land  of  free 
people.  Their  piu-poses  are  the  natinn's  pur- 
poses. 

Especially  significant,  the  leadership  of  the 
American  military  is  also  broadly  representa- 
tive and  in  touch  with  the  country.  It  stems 
from  no  single  school,  no  one  region,  no  sin- 
gle social  or  economic  segment,  no  one  ethnic 
source — and  it  holds  no  single  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  it  is  .schooled  in  the  wise  and  re- 
sponsible use  of  military  power,  within  a  con- 
stitutional framework,  and  under  proper  ci- 
vilian authority.  Americnn  military  officers 
have  been,  and  remain,  advisors  on  the  use  of 
power  but  not  advocates  of  its  use. 

This  is  a  success  story  of,  and  for,  all 
Americans;  it  has  been  an  important  element 
In  the  progress  the  American  people  have 
made  in  realizing  their  initial  dream. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  CONGRESSIONAL 
AUTHORIZATION  OP  CUSTOMS 
SERVICE  APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  i 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, March  31,  Congressman  Jim  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  and  myself  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  to  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  beginning  fiscal 
year  1980.  The  bill  would  allow  a  2-year 
authorization,  thus  insuring  that  the 
Congress  reviews,  at  least  every  other 
year,  the  operations  of  the  Service  on  an 
indepth  basis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  it  can  be  a  useful  step  to- 
ward zero  base  budgeting — ZBB — for  one 
of  the  oldest  line  agencies  in  the  Federal 
establishment.  Obviously,  ZBB  and  "sun- 
set laws"  are  impractical  for  a  major 
revenue  collecting  and  border  protect- 
tion  agency  such  as  Customs.  But,  the 
passage  of  authorization  legislation  will 
bring  a  new  element  of  review  and  over- 
sight to  an  agency  whose  rules  and  regu- 
lations have  all  too  often  escaped  con- 
gressional review. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Trade  Subcommittee,  I  have  just 
begun  my  study  of  the  Customs  Service. 
It  is  already  clear,  however,  that  some 
areas  of  the  Service  need  close  examina- 
tion. Among  the  questions  which  a  regu- 
lar authorization  could  help  resolve  are 
such  issues  as : 

How    many    imports    are    really   ex- 
amined? 
How  accurate  are  customs  statistics? 
What  variations  occur  in  classification 
and  valuation  among  ports? 

What  variations  occur  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  penalty  provisions? 

Does  the  level  of  service  vary  from 
port  to  port,  causing  inconvenience  to 
some  .shippers  and  travelers  while  those 
in  other  regions  receive  immediate  serv- 
ice? 

What  is  the  level  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Customs  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  international  trade  in  areas 
such  as  agriculture,  the  control  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  firearms,  explosives,  and  so 
forth? 

The  introduction  and  passage  of  this 
authorization  legislation  will  serve  as  a 
discipline  to  the  Congress  to  insure  that 
we  review  on  a  regular  basis  for  the  full 
operations  of  this  agency  which  collects 
over  $5  billion  in  revenue  annually  and 
which  receives  an  appropriation  of  nearly 
$400  million  a  year  for  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation  is 
just  part  of  a  major  effort  being  made  by 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  to  review  Cus- 
toms administration  and  improve  the 
basic  laws  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Customs  Service. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  Congres.sman  Levitas'  bill  on 
social  security  reform,  because  I  see  real 
trouble  in  the  near  future  with  respect  to 
our  present  system.  In  1975,  we  paid  out 
$1.5  billion  more  than  we  took  in  on 
social  security  payments.  According  to 
estimates  made  this  past  spring,  in  1976 
we  will  have  paid  out  $4.4  billion  more 
than  we  received.  In  1978,  that  figure 
jumps  to  $5.1  billion,  and  in  1979,  it  is 
estimated  we  hit  $6  billion.  At  this  pace, 
our  trust  funds  will  soon  be  depleted.  We 
cannot  continue  to  support  our  national 
disability,  survivorship,  and  retirement 
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programs  when  our  expenditures  exceed 
our  revenues  by  such  enormous  amounts. 
Something  must  be  done  to  supplement 
those  funds. 

Yet  the  solution  to  this  dilemma  strikes 
as  a  cure  worse  than  the  disease,  when 
increasingly  high  taxes  are  proposed  to 
fill  the  monetary  gap.  Already,  5.85  per- 
cent of  every  paycheck  up  to  the  first 
$16,500  of  income  goes  to  the  coffers  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  with 
/ery  few  exceptions  permitted.  To  raise 
this  percentage,  or  to  increase  other 
taxes,  is  to  violate  President-elect  Car- 
ter's conception  of  the  tax-relief  the 
American  people  actually  require  at  this 
time.  But  what  are  we  to  do,  then,  about 
the  continuing  depletion  of  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds?  This  is  a  question  affect- 
ing Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  directly  addresses  the  problem 
in  his  bill  calling  for  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security.  This  Commis- 
sion of  nine  private  citizens,  free  of  past 
social  security  entanglements,  would  ex- 
plore the  plight  of  trust  fund  depletion 
in  both  its  short-  and  long-range  as- 
pects. First,  it  would  be  required  to  make 
a  series  of  reports  and  recommendations 
to  solve  pressing  financial  problems  after 
only  an  interim  period.  This  measure 
v/ould  provide  us  with  more  time  to  avert 
the  pending  monetary  collapse  of  the 
social  security  program. 

Second,  the  Commission  would  gather 
data  and  impressions  from  across  the 
country  in  order  to  evaluate  the  present 
social  security  system  and  to  formulate 
suggestions  for  appropriate  changes.  A 
final  report  gaging  fiscal  adequacy  of 
the  program,  covert  inequities  or  dis- 
criminatioiis  inherent  within  the  pay- 
ment or  compensation  plans,  and  possi- 
ble alternatives  to  the  system  to  allow 
greater  personalization,  less  mandatory 
participation  and  perhaps  different 
means  of  revenue  and  collection,  would 
be  due  at  the  end  of  1981.  We  could  then 
begin  direct,  long-tenn  revision  of  the 
national  program. 

Our  social  security  system  is  malfunc- 
tioning, and  we  need  to  overhaul  the 
works  before  we  get  in  serious  trouble. 
Congressman  Levitas  proposes  to  inves- 
tigate the  problem  thoroughly,  and  I,  for 
one,  heartily  support  his  efforts. 


WHAT  THE  HATCH  ACT  MEANS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing constituent  letter  concerning  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  from  the  Hatch  Act  the 
protection  of  Federal  employees  from 
political  pressure. 

This  articulate  letter,  by  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Story  of  Elmhurst,  111.,  is  worth  shar- 
ing because  it  comes  not  from  someone 
^th  a  self-serving,  special  interest,  but 
from  a  grassroots  American  with  a  con- 
cern for  clean  government.  In  addition, 
the  author,  a  retired  civil  service  em- 
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ployee  with  30  years'  expe 
with  firsthand  knowledge  c 
The  letter  follows: 

Elmhubst,  III., 
Hon.  John  N.  Erlenborn, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Erlenborn:  The 
reporting  that  President 
to  modify  the  Hatch  Act  to 
Utlcal  activity  on  the  part 
ployees. 

As  a   retired  federal 
from  first-hand  experience 
Act  Is  one  of  our  strongest 
professional  career  civil  ser 
Instance  In  over  30  years  of 
asked  to  obtain  political 
to  obtain  a  different  federal 
Jected  that  proposal — with 
never  subjected  to  political 
the  part  of  a  superior 
normal  situation  In 
Itlcs  Is  allowed.  I  was  never 
tribute  to  a  particular  political 
to  work  for  a  party.  I  feel  " 
for  my  abilities,  not  for  my 
and  that  I  was  allowed  and 
vote  full  time  to  the  duties 
hired. 

Contrast  this  with 
industry  (as  I  once  was) ,  or 
mentel    Jurisdictions    (such 
Cook  County),  where  one's 
or   Influence    creates 
tlons,  unhealthy  attitudes  or 
are  not  related  to  Job 
payer   expects   and   deserves 
ployee's  full  concentration  on 
He  should  not  be  asked   to 
building   of   a  political   caree^ 
for  an  employee  who  wants 
itlcs. 

I  never  felt  that  I  was  a 
zen  because  of  the  restriction  s 
Act.  I  could  always  resign  or 
of  absence  If  I  wanted  to  n 
fact.   I   always   felt   proud   to 
employee,  free  from  political 
Intimidation.  Let's  face  It, 
shortcomings  In  working  for 
ernment,  but  I  have  always 
political  considerations  was 

I  beg  you  to  do  all  In  youi 
serve  the  protections  of  the 
to  resist  all  efforts  to  weaken 
Very  truly  yours 
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TEXAS  AND  COAL  SJjURRY 
PIPELINES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TtAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  ^,  1977 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas, 
the  State  of  Texas  has 
energy  producer  because 
gas  and  oil  resources.  But 
come  all  too  well  aware  in 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  Energy  Opportttnttt 

Bills  before  the  Texas  House  and  Senate 
would  grant  coal  slurry  pipeline  companies 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  In  laying  their 
lines  to  provide  an  alternate  energy  source 
to  Texas. 

The  power  would  not  be  unique:  OH  and 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies,  among 
others,  everclse  this  right,  which  enables 
them  to  pay  fair  market  value  for  right  of 
way  across  property,  even  If  the  owner  ob- 
jects. 

With  this  power,  the  coal  slurry  pipeline 
companies  will  be  able  to  secure  right  of  way 
that  otherwise  might  be  denied  them  and 
thereby  prevent  construction  of  the  lines. 
For  instance,  the  railroads,  which  generally 
oppose  the  lines,  could  prevent  them  from 
crossing  railroad  right  of  way  If  the  legis- 
lation Is  not  passed. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
argues  that  railroads  now  carry  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  coal  produced.  Is  now  taking 
steps  to  expand  railroad  coal-carrying  capa- 
bility and  that  the  pipelines  would  siphon 
off  much  of  the  new  coal  traffic  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  railroads. 

We  would  not  want  to  see  the  railroads 
hurt;  they  are  critical  to  our  economy.  But 
Texas  cannot  afford  to  let  this  opportunity 
slip  by  without  acting. 

As  petroleum  reserves  decline  and  the  de- 
mand for  alternate  energy  supplies  increase, 
Texas  will  need  coal  In  such  quantities  that 
there  should  be  plenty  of  business  for  both 
the  railroads  and  the  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

We  agree  with  Jon  Newton  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  that  research  Into  and 
development  of  alternate  energy  sources 
must  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  assuring 
adequate  energy  for  the  continued  economic 
health  of  Texas. 

As  Newton  said:  "It  Is  time  for  policy- 
makers to  give  energy  Its  proper  priority." 

Texas  must  have  sufficient  energy  supplies, 
and  our  reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  upon 
which  we  depend  so  heavily  now,  are  limited. 
We  must  look  at  energy  in  all  its  forms  and 
steer  a  realistic  course  that  takes  Into  con- 
sideration the  realities  of  today  and  the 
needs  of  tomorrow. 


April  7,  1977 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  PAY 
CABLE  DECISION 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  recently  handed  down 
a  decision  on  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion Commission,  FCC,  ability  to  regu- 
late pay  cable  television.  In  its  decision, 
the  court  vacated  the  FCC's  rules  limit- 
ing the  movies  and  sports  programing 
which  could  be  shown  on  pay  cable — 
finding  them  to  be  anitcompetitive  and 
without  merit. 

Specifically,  the  court  held  as  follows : 

First.  The  FCC's  pay  cable  rules  were 
overbroad  and  not  based  on  proper 
evidence  showing  actual  harm  to  the 
public ; 

Second.  The  FCC  can  only  regulate 
cable  television  where  the  ends  or  pur- 
pose to  be  achieved  are  set  forth  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  or  where 
the  ends  are  consistently  applied  to 
broadcast  regulation  as  well; 

Third.  A  different  first  amendment 
standard  must  be  applied  to  cable  than 
to  broadcasting  where  there  is  scarcity 


of  frequencies  and  potential  for  conflict 
among  speakers; 

Fourth.  K  restraints  are  to  be  placed 
on  cable  consistent  with  the  first  amend- 
ment, they  must  be  clearly  justified  and 
as  narrowly  drawn  as  possible;  and 

Fifth.  There  were  improper  ex  parte 
contracts  between  industry  representa- 
tives and  FCC  Commissioners  and  staff 
which  prevented  the  court  from  review- 
ing the  "full  administrative  record." 

This  decision  has  sent  reverberations 
through  the  communications  community 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  press 
reports  and  commentaries.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  hailed  the  decision,  ob- 
serving that — 

The  FCC  has  all  too  often  infringed  on 
both  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  free  speech. 

The  New  York  Times  commented: 
Free  enterprise  has  been  111  served  by  load- 
ing  the   odds   against   a   major   innovation 
before  It  could  get  started. 

The  Washington  Star.  Washington 
Post,  and  San  Diego  Tribune  have  also 
commented  on  this  decision.  So  that  my 
colleagues  may  share  in  the  observations 
I  include  the  editorials  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  29,  1977] 
Chipping  at  the  FCC 

Few  federal  agencies  engage  In  more  du- 
bious activities  than  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  and  that's  saying  a  lot. 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  congressional  mandate 
It  has  all  too  often  Infringed  on  both  the 
antitrust  laws  and  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  of  free  speech. 

It  Is  thus  gratifying  to  see  that  a  federal 
appeals  court  In  Washington  has  declared 
unconstitutional  and  Improper  certain  FCC 
restrictions  on  the  type  of  program  materials 
cable  TV  companies  can  acquire.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  be  the  first  step  In  a 
thorough  rollback  of  the  FCC's  authority — 
and,  more  Importantly,  congressional  Inter- 
ference— In  the  program  content  of  electronic 
forms  of  communication. 

The  FCC  Itself  has  had  some  misgivings  In 
recent  years  about  how  much  power  It  should 
have  over  program  content.  The  FCC  com- 
missioners have  been  in  a  better  position 
than  anyone  to  see  the  constitutional  diffi- 
culties that  arise  when  Congress  tries  to  set 
up  a  mechanism  for  restricting  the  exercise 
of  free  speech  In  a  limited  area  of  communi- 
cations. The  concept  that  the  airwaves  be- 
long to  the  public  is  a  justification  for  tech- 
nical regulation  of  broadcasting  but  wears 
thin  as  rationale  for  rules  on  program  con- 
tent. When  it  comes  to  cable  TV  there  is  not 
even  the  public  ownership  argument,  except 
to  the  extent — not  at  Issue  in  this  case — 
that  cable  companies  pull  some  of  their  pro- 
gramming from  broadcasts  on  the  airwaves. 

The  FCC  restrictions  on  cable  that  the 
appeals  court  rejected  are  very  remote  In- 
deed from  the  public  airwaves  doctrine.  They 
are  mainly  designed  to  protect  on-the-alr 
broadcasters  from  direct  competition  from 
cable  companies  for  programming  material. 
They  limit  the  ability  of  cable  firms  to  bid 
for  first-run  movies  and  certain  major  sports 
programs. 

In  part,  the  decision  rested  upon  a  failure 
of  on-tbe-alr  broadcasters  to  demonstrate 
that  they  would  in  fact  be  damaged  by 
greater  competition  from  cable  TV  for  pro- 
gram material.  The  court  held  that  the  FCC 
had  taken  no  pains  to  find  out  what  the 
effect  of  open  competition  would  be. 

But  It  also  held  that  the  FCC  rules  In- 
fringed on  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
free  speech  and  this  finding,  to  the  extent 
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that  It  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
extended  to  other  specific  actions  by  the 
federal  government  has  Importance  well  be- 
yond the  television  Industry. 

The  rights  of  free  speech  is  not  a  guar- 
antee to  broadcasters,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  the  like  but  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  electronic  communications  technol- 
ogy advances,  opening  up  ever  more  ways  of 
communicating.  It  becomes  increasingly  Im- 
portant to  avoid  government  infringement 
with  the  free  flow  of  Information.  Cable  TV 
offers  some  special  opportunities  for  copi- 
munlcatlon,  as  do  a  number  of  other  elec- 
tronic forms.  Congress  finds  It  almost  irre- 
sistible to  try  to  make  Its  Influence  felt  In 
this  area.  It  Is  hoped  the  courts  will  con- 
tinue to  erect  barriers  to  that  urge. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1977] 
On  Free  Speech  and  Pay  TV 

After  two  decades  of  controversy,  neither 
the  promise  nor  the  threat  of  pay  television 
has  been  realized.  But  now,  a  decision  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  bring  both  a  bit  closer. 

Generally  speaking,  to  receive  a  pay-TV 
show,  a  set  owner  must  live  In  an  area  serv- 
iced by  cable  television,  which  delivers  its 
Images  through  coaxial  cable  Instead  of  over 
the  airwaves.  He  pays  a  monthly  fee  to  hook 
his  set  to  the  cable.  If  he  wants  certain  spe- 
cial programs,  he  must  pay  an  additional 
fee;  then  he  has  pay  cable-TV.  Of  this  coun- 
try's 70  million  television  households,  only 
one  million  have  so  far  got  hooked  on  pay 
cable. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  Interest  is  clear. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
most  recently  In  a  1975  ruling,  "nas  discour- 
aged cable  television  from  offering  such 
popular  fare  as  movies  and  major  sports 
events.  It  is  this  restriction  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  Just  knocked  down.  The  court 
said  the  commission  has  exceeded  its  author- 
ity over  cable  TV  and  found  Its  rules  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  freedom -of -speech  guar- 
antees of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  commission,  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
TV  networks  and  channels,  maintains  that  Its 
1975  restrictions  were  designed  to  protect 
"free  TV."  Without  the  restrictions,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  pay-TV  could  "siphon"  away  the 
programming  cream  that  viewers  now  enjoy 
through  the  courtesy  of  advertisers.  In  New 
York  City  at  present,  about  47,000  households 
signed  up  with  a  pay  cable  operation  called 
Home  Box  Office  can  see,  at  a  charge  of  about 
$20  a  month,  new  movies  long  before  they  are 
shown  on  the  networks.  Under  the  P.C.C. 
regulations,  however,  pay  cable  has  not  been 
permitted  to  bid  for  the  rich  market  of  fea- 
ture films  between  3  and  10  years  old.  The 
P.C.C.  contends  that  If  pay  cable  were  let 
loose  It  would  outbid  the  networks  for  popu- 
lar shows,  which  would  then  be  unavailable 
to  people  who  can't  afford  pay  TV. 

The  broadcasting  industry  made  Its  case 
to  high  F.C.C.  officials  in  numerous  private 
meetings.  Cable  representatives  had  private 
meetings,  too.  as  did  movie  and  sports  rep- 
resentatives and  spokesmen  for  public  Inter- 
est groups.  The  Court  chided  the  P.C.C.  for 
its  bad  old  ex  parte  habits. 

Appeals  will  be  forthcoming — to  Congress 
as  well  as  to  the  Supreme  Covirt.  Up  to  now, 
commercial  broadcasters  have  been  remark- 
ably successful  In  sparing  themselves  com- 
petition from  other  forms  of  television. 
There  is.  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  "free 
TV" — only  alternative  ways  of  paying  for  It. 
Public  TV,  for  example,  relying  on  a  combi- 
nation of  tax  money,  foxindatlon  and  corpo- 
ration grants  and  audience  contributions, 
has  attracted  a  loyal  audience  and  had  an 
important  Impact  on  commercial  program- 
ing. 

The  standards  of  the  stations  that  make 
their  money  from  the  sale  of  advertising  are 
rarely   as   high   as   their   profits;    they   have 
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scarcely  earned  monopoly  status.  The  Court 
oi  Appeals  found  Insufficient  evidence  that 
pay  cable  would,  in  fact,  siphon  off  popular 
shows  from  commercial  outlets.  And  no  one 
suggests  that  pay  cable  is  likely  to  woo  away 
from  the  networks  such  spectaculars  as  the 
World  Series,  the  Super  Bowl  or  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby.  If  pay  cable  should  usurp  cer- 
tain programs  that  millions  have  come  to 
expec'i,  without  charge,  public  annoyance  and 
public  policy  would  surely  Impel  new  reg- 
ulations or  legislation.  In  any  case,  free  en- 
terprise has  been  111  served  by  loading  the 
odds  against  a  major  innovation  liefore  it 
could  get  started.  The  F.C.C. 's  protectionism 
has  been,  at  least,  premature. 

Pay  cable  has  the  potential  to  provide  com- 
munities with  dozens  more  channels  than 
are  now  available.  It  could  bring  a  variety  of 
specialized  programs  to  specific  audiences 
that  wane  them  enough  to  pay  for  them. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  to  take  such 
chances  unless  It  has  a  healthy  financial 
base — and  for  this  It  will  jieed  some  popular 
shows.  By  preventing  pay  cable  from  com- 
peting with  the  now  dominant  TV  broad- 
casters, the  F.C.C.  may  have  been  blocking 
the  development  of  new.  useful  forms  of  tel- 
evision. The  pay  cable  Interests  are  not  pub- 
lic benefactors;  they  are  businessmen,  with 
profit  on  their  minds.  Still,  the  nation  de- 
serves a  chance  to  see  what  they  can  do. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1977] 
Pay  Television's  Future 

For  a  long  time  now,  pay  television  has 
been  lurking  Just  outside  the  main  arena 
of  entertainment  and  communications.  It 
has  never  been  able  to  break  Into  serious 
competition  with  regular  television,  partly 
because  of  Its  own  early  economl;  problems 
and  more  recently  because  of  restrictions 
placed  on  it  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  But  the  United  States  Court  of 
appeals  here  set  those  restrictions  aside  last 
Friday  and  ruled  that  the  FCC  cannot  regu- 
late cable  television  to  the  same  extent  It 
regulates  stations  that  use  the  airwaves.  If 
that  decision  stands,  pay  television  may  be 
in  your  house  sooner  thin  you  think. 

What  is  involved  is  the  kind  of  home  tele- 
vision system  that  will  be  avaUable  in  the 
country  during  the  next  two  or  three  dec- 
ades. The  networks  and  existing  stations 
want  things  to  remain  much  as  they  are  now. 
They  would  continue  to  provide  most  of  the 
programming.  Operators  of  cable  systems 
would  be  able  to  try  to  sell  you  a  product 
that  provides  better  reception  of  existing 
channels  and  some  additional  program- 
ming, most  of  it  local  In  origin.  The  propo- 
nents of  pay  cable  systems,  however,  want 
to  do  much  more  than  that.  They  want  to 
be  able  to  try  to  sell  you  a  system  that  offers 
m  addition,  and  at  a  h.gher  fee,  exclusive 
feature  movies  and  sporting  events  without 
commercial  Interruption.  The  networks 
argue  that  if  cable  operators  can  do  that, 
they  will  buy  up  the  best  movies  and  sport- 
ing events.  This  would  remove  those  things 
from  the  existing  'free'  stations  and  make 
them  available  only  tj  those  who  live  in 
areas  where  pay  cable  systems  exist  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them. 

This  argument  has  been  going  on  since 
the  days  when  pay  television  Involved  a  reg- 
ular broadcast  signal  and  a  special  device  at- 
tached to  a  home  television  set  to  permit 
viewing  of  its  offerings  The  FGC  limited 
sharply  the  kinds  of  programs  such  stations 
could  carry  and  the  courts  have  upheld  that 
limitation.  When  pay  television  switched  to 
cable  systems,  the  FCC  attempted  to  apply 
the  same  kinds  of  limitations.  Last  week's 
decision  distinguishes  between  the  two  de- 
livery systems,  partly  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  appears  to  put  quite  narrow 
limits  on  the  power  of  the  FCC  to  regulate 
what  goes  out  over  cables. 

This  distinction  may  be  a  useful  one,  al- 
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though  It  seems  sure  to  cause  a  considerable 
stir  among  lawyers  and  television  people. 
The  court  equates  cable  systems  with  news- 
papers In  terms  of  the  kind  of  regulations 
government  can  apply.  It  puts  stations  orig- 
inating over-the-alr  signals  In  a  different 
category.  Such  a  distlnodou  could  provide 
the  constitutional  base  on  which  to  rest 
radio  and  television  regulations  dealing  with 
program  content.  It  would  also  free  the  pro- 
gramming of  cable  operators  from  FCC 
scrutiny. 

Beyond  this  legal  issue,  however.  Is  the  pol- 
icy question  about  the  access  of  the  public 
to  television  programming  on  a  "free"  or 
"pay"  basis.  Whether  the  court  decision 
stands  or  not  on  appeal.  Congress  will  un- 
doubtedly be  asked  again  to  tak?  a  serious 
look  at  pay  cable  systems.  It  ought  to  do  so. 
If  the  decision  stands,  framing  any  kind  of 
limits  on  cable  programming  will  be  diffi- 
cult. If  It  Is  reversed,  deciding  what  kind  of 
regulations  are  appropriate  will  be  equally 
difficult,  particularly  In  view  of  the  amounts 
of  money  at  stake.  Matters  of  thU  magnitude 
need  to  be  resolved  by  Congress,  not  the 
FCC,  and  this  decision  moves  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  that  direction. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  3,  1977] 
Freeing  Cable  Television 

If  the  nation's  commercial  television  estab- 
lishment suffers  any  pinch  of  the  pocketbook 
nerve  from  last  week's  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  on  cable  television,  the  pain  wUl  be 
largely  self-inflicted. 

The  "over-the-alr"  television  Industry  hsis 
for  years  battled  to  obstruct  the  development 
of  cable  television  and  the  Federal  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Commission  ultimately  adopted 
rules  for  cable  TV  reflecting  Us  point  of  view. 
(For  example,  cable  companies  could  buy 
and  show  first-run  movies  only  within  three 
years,  or  after  10  years,  of  their  release.) 

The  Court  of  Appeals  here  In  Washington 
found  this  and  other  rules  defective  and  di- 
rected the  FCC  to  fashion  new  ones.  The  new 
rules  will  surely  be  less  restrictive,  less 
biased  In  favor  of  "over-the-alr"  television, 
and  more  closely  attuned  to  competitive  and 
free-speech  principles. 

The  broadcasters'  war  against  the  coaxial 
cable — which  greatly  expands  the  potential 
number  of  television  channels — was  a  study 
in  overreaching. 

The  commercial  broadcasters  had  argued — 
and  the  FCC  substantially  adopted  the 
view— ihat  cable  TV  (whose  subscribers  get 
the  service  In  return  for  a  monthly  fee  rang- 
ing from  $6  to  $10)  ought  to  be  "ancillary" 
or  "supplemental"  to  broadcast  program- 
ming. They  had  argued  that  unrestricted 
bidding  by  cable-TV  companies  for  special 
features  (e.g.,  sports  events  and  first-run 
movies)  would  "siphon"  away  the  best  pro- 
gramming. Cable  TV,  they  suggested,  would 
then  become  an  elite  service  for  those  who 
could  afford  It  while  stripping  all  the  good 
stuff  from  "free"  commercial  television — 
all  to  the  hurt  of  the  poor  and  rural  areas 
where  the  per  capita  cost  of  cable  develop- 
ment might  be  prohibitive. 

As  the  court  found,  these  arguments  are 
less  than  overpowering;  and  the  FCC  rules 
based  on  them  raise  First  Amendment  and 
anti-trust  problems. 

The  argument  that  conventional  com- 
mercial television  is  a  "free"  service  (In  con- 
trast to  the  fee-based  cable)  Is  unpersuaslve. 
Advertising  fees  that  sustain  "free"  com- 
mercial television  are,  of  course,  passed  to 
the  consumer.  A  Florida  television  critic  even 
submitted  the  following  Ingenious  calcula- 
tion: "If  we  figure  our  time  is  worth  the 
minimum  wage,  then  watching  what  we  don't 
want  to  see  (i.e.,  the  commercials)  for  a 
typical  18  »4 -hour  'free'  television  day  can 
cost  us  a  phantom  total  of  $9.09  per  day." 

Since  the  FCC  rules  also  deny  cable  tele- 
vision the  right  to  carry  advertising,  and  thus 
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lower  tees  for  the  convenlenc 
straitened  to  afford  It,  the 
concluded:  "...  If  the  Cc 
ous  about  helping  the  poor 
are  arbitrary;   but  If  It  Is  & 
rules,  it  cannot  really  be  relyl4g 
the  poor." 

The    further    contention 
television,  unthrottled, 
the    best    features    the 
simply    found    to    be 
record.  The  court  noted  that 
abUlty  at   the   networks— moi  e 
that    of    American    Industry    '" 
hardly  leaves  them  without  i 
for  the  best  features  against 
presarlos. 

The    fundamental 
commercial  broadcasters, 
failure    to    reckon    on    the 
mood  of  the  country— especial  y 
latlon  seems  to  play  favorite^ 
rules  of  the  FCC  came  under 
tiny,  cable  had  In  its  corner 
Justice  Department's  antltrus 
the    House    communications 
but  a  number  of  independent 
as  the  Committee  for  Economic 

In   throwing   out   the 
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sale  deregulation.  It  did  Insist 
write  rules  consistent  with  the 
ment  and  with  fair  competltl 
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stem  from  demonstrable 
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Office  V.  FCC  as  its  guide,  r- 
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[From  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  fMar,  30,  19771 
Liberating  Pay  T 
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speculation  and  Innuendo  when  It  bought 
the  Industry's  scare  talk. 

But  a  more  basic  remedy  can  come  from 
Congress,  which  Is  engaged  In  rewriting  the 
FCC  law.  Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlln.  D-San 
Dlego,  one  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  In  this 
legislature  area,  has  championed  the  cause 
of  cable  TV  and  should  continue  to  do  so. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
April  6,  1977  into  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Terrorism 

The  experts  say  that  terrorism  will  in- 
crease, and  they  urge  government  officials 
at  all  levels  to  prepare  plans  for  dealing  with 
emergencies. 

Such  predictions  are  disquieting.  In  Wash- 
ington, we  recently  experienced  the  sheer 
power  that  a  few  armed  people  can  exert 
over  the  life  of  a  city,  capturing  a  Presi- 
dent's and  even  a  nation's  attention.  Most 
of  us  Just  cannot  understand  why  people 
turn  to  terrorism.  The  secrecy  in  which  the 
terrorist  operates,  the  strange  names  of  ter- 
rorist groups,  the  agony  of  waiting,  the  In- 
tense media  coverage  and  the  sometimes 
tragic  conclusion  are  all  part  of  these  puz- 
zling and  frightening  events. 

Why  do.  terrorist  acts  occur?  How  should 
officials  respond  to  them?  To  what  extent  do 
television  and  newspapers  encourage  these 
events?  How  do  we  preserve  individual  free- 
dom and  yet  maintain  adequate  security 
amid  the  Increasing  incidents  of  terrorism? 

There  is  no  sure-fire  way  of  dealing  with 
terrorism,  but  we  know  now  more  than  we 
did  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  terrorist  ap- 
parently wants  to  instigate  fear  and  com- 
mand attention.  He  has  certainly  accom- 
plished that.  Authorities  who  must  deal  with 
the  terrorist  are  caught  In  a  terrible  di- 
lemma— it  seems  that  they  must  choose  be- 
tween preserving  the  lives  of  hostages  by 
capitulating  to  him  or  risking  the  lives  of 
hostages  by  confronting  him.  Preventing  of 
such  harrowing  incidents  Is  perhaps  Impos- 
sible, but  preparations  can  be  made  to  deal 
with  them  and  reduce  the  dangers  of  a  bloody 
outcome.  The  usual  technique  employs  re- 
straint, patience,  sensitivity,  and  negotiating 
skills.  The  Idea  is  to  outwit  the  terrorist 
rather  than  to  outfight  him.  Force  Is  assidu- 
ously avoided.  Negotiators  seek  to  learn  all 
they  can  about  the  terrorist,  play  for  time 
with  soothing,  tireless  talk,  work  to  develop 
rapport  between  the  terrorist  and  the  victim. 
The  negotiators  try  to  promise  as  little  as 
possible  to  secure  the  release  of  the  hostages; 
they  also  try  to  deliver  as  much  as  possible 
afterward.  They  let  the  terrorist  go  public 
with  his  grievances  and  they  make  modest 
concessions.  Hopefully,  as  time  goes  on,  the 
desire  of  the  terrorist  to  kill  fades.  There  is 
a  general,  but  not  unanimous,  belief  that 
saving  lives  comes  first.  There  is  controversy 
about  the  kinds  of  concession  that  should 
be  made.  Negotiators  m\ist  remember  that 
the  incident  which  concerns  them  will  not 
be  the  last  act  of  terrorism;  they  must 
always  consider  precedents  and  the  expec- 
tations they  are  generating. 

Acts  of  terrorism  are  usually  committed 
to  publicize  a  particular  group's  cause.  Some- 
times the  goal  is  public  and  sometimes  it  Is 
private.  Terrorists  come  from  the  political 
right   and   left,    though   their   number   are 


usually  small.  Some  of  them  claim  responsi- 
bility for  violence;  others  do  not.  Some  want 
to  avoid  injviries;  others  want  to  cause  death. 
Some  elude  the  authorities;  others  are 
caught  quickly.  As  a  general  rule,  interna- 
tional terrorists  often  escape  without  penalty 
while  local  terrorists  do  not. 

Government  is  taking  action,  domestically 
and  internationally,  to  deal  with  terrorists. 
Groups  responsible  for  terrorism  in  recent 
years  are  being  carefully  observed.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  training  areas  of  such  groups, 
their  patterns  of  activity  and  their  means  of 
support  are  becoming  known  to  specialists 
here  and  abroad. 

New  antl-hlJacklng  procedures  have  al- 
ready proven  effective,  and  security  is  being 
tightened  in  other  public  facilities,  such  as 
nuclear  power  plants,  which  might  be  in- 
viting targets.  The  FBI  is  training  a  group  of 
agents  to  deal  with  terrorists  and  civil  au- 
thorities are  being  asked  to  draw  up  contin- 
gency plans.  Protection  for  foreign  diplomats 
and  dignitaries  has  been  increased.  PoUce 
cooperation  among  nations  is  being  widened 
and  international  agreements  are  being 
sought  which  would  permit  the  prosecution 
and  extradition  of  terrorists  and  those  who 
protect  them. 

Much  rethinking  of  the  problem  of  terror- 
Ism  is  going  on  within  government  circles. 
The  old  policy  was  one  of  confrontation,  not 
negotiation.  The  new  policy  tends  to  em- 
phasise the  safe  release  of  hostages  without 
concessions;  it  also  acknowledges  the  import- 
ance of  treating  each  case  on  Its  own  merits. 
"A  tough  policy  with  flexibility,"  is  the  way 
one  official  describes  it. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  publicity  surround- 
ing one  terrorist  act  incites  others  to  terror- 
ism. Yet,  to  restrict  the  coverage  of  such 
events  by  law  raises  the  question  of  censor- 
ship :  Who  Is  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  to 
censor  and  when  should  It  be  applied?  It  is 
usually  better  to  know  the  facts  than  the 
rumors.  While  the  truth  may  not  be  good, 
the  rumors  are  generally  worse.  Journalists 
across  the  country  do  not  want  censorship, 
but  they  differ  in  their  views  as  to  whether 
coverage  of  terrorist  activities  requires  re- 
form. 


"SEXPLOITING"  KIDS— AN  ABUSE 
OF  POWER 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  Ellen  Good- 
man, which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post,  discussing  the  exploi- 
tation and  abuse  of  young  children  who 
are  being  used  in  pornography. 

As  a  chief  sponsor,  along  with  our  col- 
league, John  Murphy  of  New  York,  of 
the  legislation  to  stop  this  abuse,  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
censorship  or  first  amendment  rights,  as 
the  opponents  of  this  legislation  would 
have  us  believe.  Our  bill  is  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  physical  and  mental  abuse 
of  smaU  children  by  those  who  care  only 
about  the  profits  they  are  reaping  at  the 
expense  of  their  innocent  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  may  have 
missed  it,  I  recommend  Ms.  Goodman's 
excellent  article  as  very  worthwhile 
reading: 
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"Sexploiting"  R!ids — An  Abuse  op  Powbh 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston. — There  Is  almost  a  sense  of  re- 
lief in  talking  about  It.  At  last,  a  simple 
matter  of  right  and  wrong.  There  is  no  "re- 
deeming social  value"  for  "LolUtots"  with  Its 
sex  shots  of  little  girls.  There  Is  surely  no 
"conununlty  standard"  left  unvlolated  by 
"Moppets"  with  Its  children  posing  In  adult 
fantasies. 

No.  Finally  there  Is  an  unequivocal  vil- 
lain. Finally  a  group  we  can  pursue  with  a 
clear  sense  that  "This,  we  know,  is  wrong." 

After  being  force-fed  the  "heroics"  of  a 
creep  like  Larry  Flynt,  after  pondering  the 
defense  of  an  obtuse  sexual  gymnast  like 
Harry  Reems,  the  question  of  kldporn  is  re- 
freshingly uncomplicated. 

Our  reaction  is  equally  direct:  Stop  it! 
Already  there  are  two  federal  bills  and  half 
a  dozen  pieces  of  state  legislation  designed 
to  stop  the  use  of  children's  bodies  as  sexual 
capital. 

The  speed  with  which  child  pornography 
has  become  a  national  concern  says  a  great 
deal  about  our  gut  feelings  about  pornog- 
raphy in  general.  Kldporn  Is  just  a  distilla- 
tion of  the  worst  of  the  genre :  the  perversion 
of  the  healthy,  the  rape  of  the  natural,  the 
sale  of  people. 

But  it  has  been  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
ban  the  trafficking  among  "consenting 
adults" — those  who  pose  and  those  who  peer. 
The  Supreme  Court's  notion — to  determine 
what  is  pornographic  by  "community  stand- 
ards"— is  so  flexible  and  flaky  that  12  Jurors 
in  a  remote  village  could  sentence  Masters 
and  Johnson  to  jail. 

But  the  children  cut  through  all  of  the 
murklness.  This  Is  not  a  First  Amendment 
issue.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  legislating  the 
sexual  fantasies  of  adults.  It's  a  matter  of 
protecting  the  real  lives  of  the  young  models. 

We  can  take  kldporn  out  of  the  realm  of 
sex  and  into  the  realm  of  power,  where  It 
belongs.  The  children  are  victims,  and  kld- 
porn Is  the  exploitation  of  the  powerless  by 
the  more  powerful.  That  exploitation  Is  as 
common  to  the  history  of  adult-child  rela- 
tionships as  Is  protection. 

Children  have  always  been  the  dependent 
subjects  of  adults.  Until  recently  they  were 
the  objects  as  well.  For  centuries,  parents 
simply  owned  them  as  property,  and  only 
gradually  has  society  modified  that  power. 

Now  adults  are  not  allowed  to  abvise  their 
children,  at  least  not  badly,  and  not  allowed 
to  send  them  to  work,  at  least  not  hard  work 
or  long  work. 

Yet  it's  estimated  that  thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  killed  every  year  by  their  "guar- 
dians" and  that  two  million  are  "abused." 
In  the  home,  the  majority  are  merely  "hit." 
In  the  schools,  others  are  administered  "cor- 
poral punishment."  In  the  fields,  thousands 
are  put  to  work  beside  desperate  migrant- 
worker  parents. 

Numerically,  there  are  far,  far  fewer  cases 
of  sexploitation  than  of  other  forms  of  mis- 
use. But  now  the  federal  legislation  against 
kldporn  will  appear  vmder  two  peculiarly 
appropriate  categories.  One  has  been  filed 
under  child  abuse,  the  other  under  child 
labor  statutes.  These  are  the  areas  that  al- 
ready legislate  restraint. 

If  we  take  this  Issue,  and  look  at  it  as  a 
matter  of  the  abuse  of  power  rather  than  of 
sexual  deviance,  we  may  begin  to  look  at 
adult-child  relationships  more  intently  and 
more  generally.  We  can  continue  to  sort  out 
and  deal  with  oiu*  own  confused  notions  of 
what  Is  the  appropriate  use  of  power  by 
adults  over  children.  How  should  we  use  it 
and  how  should  we  further  limit  It? 

At  least  on  the  kldporn  question  we  are 
sure.  As  a  Village  Voice  writer  noted:  "Even 
Lollta,  a  teenage  'seductress,'  was  finally 
a  powerless  child.  In  the  novel,  after  her 
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mother  dies,  Lollta  goes  to  the  bed  of  the 
obsessed  Humbert,  who  explains:  'You  see, 
she  had  absolutely  nowhere  else  to  go." " 


PHILIP  AGEE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
U.S.  citizens,  Philip  Burnett  FYanklin 
Agee,  41,  and  Mark  Hosenball,  25,  are 
appealing  deportation  proceedings  in 
Great  Britain.  Agee  and  Hosenball  have 
been  openly  active  in  providing  exposes 
of  Central  Intelligence  Agency  operations 
and  alleged  personnel  to  the  Organizing 
Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate — OC-5 — 
for  its  magazine  Coimter-Spy.  Former 
CIA  Director  Colby  charged  that  Agee's 
work  for  Counter -Spy  was  responsible  in 
part  for  the  assassination  of  Richard 
Welch,  the  CIA  Chief  of  Station  in 
Athens  in  December  1975. 

Last  year  the  British  Home  OflBce 
moved  to  deport  Agee  and  his  associate 
under  the  provisions  of  Britain's  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1971,  stating  that  Agee: 

A.  Has  maintained  regular  contacts  harm- 
ful to  the  security  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  foreign  intelligence  agents; 

B.  Has  been  and  continues  to  be  involved 
In  disseminating  Information  harmful  to  the 
security  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 

C.  Has  aided  and  counseled  others  in  ob- 
taining Information  for  publication  which 
could  be  harmful  to  the  security  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Agee  and  Hosenball  have  appealed 
their  deportation  orders  which  have  been 
upheld  in  each  appeal  so  far.  In  Feb- 
ruary, three  U.S.  Lawyers  traveled  to 
London  to  make  statements  to  the  Ap- 
peals Board  on  Agee's  behalf.  The  three 
were  former  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  now  a  "cooperating  at- 
torney" with  the  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
CPUSA's  National  Lawyers  Guild  and 
National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee; Morton  Halperin  of  the  Center 
for  National  Security  Studies,  an  anti- 
intelligence  project  staffed  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  and  National 
Lawyers  Guild;  and  Melvin  L,  Wulf,  for- 
mer legal  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  also  affiliated  with  the 
NLG. 

In  the  appeals  process,  Mark  Hosen- 
ball has  sought  strenuously  to  disasso- 
ciate himself  from  Agee.  According  to 
reports  in  the  British  press,  his  partial 
success  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  ef- 
forts of  his  father,  S.  Neil  Hosenball,  a 
distinguished  attorney  who  serves  as 
general  counsel  to  the  U.S.  National  Aero 
nautics  and  Space  Administration — 
NASA.  Mark  Hosenball  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  new  left  journal,  Time  Out, 
and  with  leaders  of  the  Trotskyite  Fourth 
International  which  is  involved  in  ter- 
rorism In  England  and  Ireland.  The 
Fourth  International  has  been  cooper- 
ating with  the  Cubans  in  international 
terrorism  since  the  early  1960's. 
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Since  Agee  defected  from  the  CIA  In 
1969  in  Mexico  City,  he  has  made  a  new 
career  of  exposing  CIA  operations.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  Agee  has  exposed  not 
only  those  operations  which  were  known 
personally  to  him  as  a  case  ofBcer,  but 
also  those  that  were  ongoing  in  Greece, 
Britain,  Portugal,  southern  Africa  and 
other  areas.  During  the  past  2  years 
he  has  apparently  been  able  to  expose 
new  alleged  CIA  operations  in  Portugal. 
Italy  and,  after  a  visit  to  Moscow  per- 
haps for  "research,"  Jamaica. 

Agee  has  been  denouncing  the  deporta- 
tion order  as  "poUtical  persecution"  and 
demanding  to  be  presented  with  all  evi- 
dence against  him.  Agee  claims  now  to 
have  no  idea  why  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  consider  him  a  threat  to 
their  internal  security.  However,  in  a 
January  28,  1977,  interview  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Agee  stated  he  believed  his 
deportation  order  "had  something  to  do 
with  exposing  a  Western  spy  ring  in  Po- 
land." Agee  denied  having  done  this. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  public  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  In  April  1976,  Jerzy  Paw- 
lowski,  a  Polish  UNESCO  official  and 
member  of  the  1968  Polish  Olympic  fenc- 
ing team,  was  sentenced  to  25  years  im- 
prisonment for  espionage.  According  to 
official  accounts  in  Polish  newspapers, 
Pawlowski  "had  entered  into  collabora- 
tion with  the  intelligence  of  one  of  the 
NATO  states  in  1964,"  and  had  until  his 
April  1975  arrest  provided  military  In- 
formation on  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  the 
West. 

The  official  Polish  version  concluded 
with  the  claim  that: 

During  the  investigations  •  •  •  Pawlowski 
confessed  •  •  •  and  disclosed  numerous  de- 
tails and  circumstances.  •  •  *  this  fact  alone 
•  •  *  Induced  the  court  not  to  pass  the 
supreme  sentence. 

That  comment  is  false  propaganda. 
The  facts  Indicate  that  Agee  had  be- 
trayed Pawlowski  years  earlier,  and  that 
the  Communists  had  allowed  Pawlowski 
to  continue  his  operations  so  that  his 
entire  network  of  contacts  and  agents 
could  be  rolled  up.  There  have  been  some 
press  reports  that  more  than  100  people 
believed  to  have  supplied  the  West  with 
intelligence  have  been  arrested. 

According  to  Agee's  book.  "Inside  the 
Company:  CIA  Diary,"  at  the  1968 
Olympic  Games  In  Mexico  Clly,  Philip 
Agee  as  a  CIA  officer  was  working  as  a 
U.S.  representative  on  the  OljTnplc  Or- 
ganizing Committee  with  a  special  re- 
sponsibility In  the  Soviet  operations 
section  and  "with  a  chief  Interest  on 
spotting  and  assessment  of  new  access 
agents."  The  book  contains  a  "shopping 
list"  of  intelligence  information  Agee 
was  seeking  at  the  time.  Prom  that  list 
It  Is  difficult  to  doubt  that  Agee  had  be- 
come aware  of  Pawlowski's  work  for 
NATO  at  that  time. 

David  Phillips,  a  former  CIA  officer 
who  is  president  of  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers,  had  more 
Informative  comments  In  the  AFIO's 
newsletter,  Periscope: 

Whether  Philip  Agee  Is  a  paid  agent  of 
the  Cuban  Intelligence  Service — a  surrogate 
of  the  Soviet  KGB — ^Is  almost  beside  tb» 
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point.  By  definition,  his  role 
of  an  "agent  of  Influence" 
ban  control.  He  has  made  five 
expeditions  to  Havana  of 
His  declared  mission  has 
the    CIA    by    Identification 
neutralization  of  Its  peopi 
The  degree  of  his  effort  In 
has  been  the  subject  of 
•   •   •  shrugged  off  the 
others   yet   to  come,   as   the 
Intelligence    game.    As    late 
[1977]   Agee  told  the  Londor 
he  was  being  deported 
government  believed  him  res 
death  of  two  British  agents 
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In  his  book,  Agee  open|>' 
to  representatives  of  the 
munist  Party  and  to  the 
Cuban  Government  for 
with  support  and  materia! 
in  France  and  England, 
mitted  being  in  frequent 
Cuban  diplomats.  He  saic 
view : 

Whether    they    were    Cubjn    Intelligence 
officers  or  not,  I  don't  really  4are. 
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In     February,     Lord 
Widgery  and  two  other 
the  Home  Secretarj'S  d 
against  Agee  and  Hosenbfell 
the  ruling,  three  British  all 
of    the    Agee-Hosenball 
arrested  imder  the  Official 
for  disclosure  of  secret 
material.  Two  were  New 
ists,"  and  the  third  from 

Hosenball's  appeal  to  th( 
Court  was  denied  on 
High  Court's  decision  by 
Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Lord  Justices,  is  a  m 
of  the  need  for  a  gove: 
and  supported  by  reasonab 
tect  itself  against  subver^on 
from  the  High  Court's  dec 
ported  by  the  London 
March  30,  1977: 

In  war-time  everyone  Is 
danger    to    the    State,    said 
"Times  of  peace  hold  their 
verters    and    saboteurs    maj 
among    us,    putting    on    a 
exterior. 

"If  they  are  British  we  will 
and  will  deal  with  them  here. 

"If  they  are  foreigners 
ported.  This  Is  In  no  way  contrary 
of  natural  Justice. 

"This  is  a  case  In  which 
Is  Involved.  Our  history  show! 
State  Itself  Is  In  danger,  our 
doms  may  have  to  take  seconc 

"Even  natural  justice  Itseff 
setback.  Time  after  time 
Indicated,    and    the    coxirts 
loyally." 
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It  was  for  the  Home 
balance  between  the 
national  security  and  the 
dividual.  He  was  answerable 
and  not  the  courts 

"The  public  Interest  Is  so  great  that  the 
nature  of  the  Information  m  ust  not  be  dis- 
closed if  there  is  any  risk  tht  t  It  would  lead 
to  the  sources  being  discover  id — not  even  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Denning  had  no  reasoh  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Rees,  Home  Secretary,  haf  carefully  con- 
sidered the  case. 

•  •  • 

Lord  Justice  Geoffrey  Lan^  and  Lord  Jus- 
tice Cummlng  Bruce  agreed  vlth  Lord  Den- 
ning In  upholding  Lord  Wldg  sry's  decision. 
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"Translated  Into  plain  English,"  the  Home 
Secretary's  reasons  for  making  the  order  were 
that  he  believed  Mr.  Hosenball  to  be  a  danger 
to  the  country  and  that  he  was  no  longer 
welcome  here,"  said  Lord. Denning. 

"I  would  like  to  say  at  once.  If  this  were  a 
case  where  the  rules  of  natiu-al  Justice  had 
to  be  applied,  some  criticism  could  be  made 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  reasons." 

Mr.  Hosenball  had  not  been  given  sufficient 
Information  to  enable  him  to  answer  the 
charges  against  him.  "But  this  Is  no  ordinary 
case." 

The  British  High  Court  also  deter- 
mined that  the  Hosenball  appeal  was 
without  merit  and  denied  further  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  However,  Hosen- 
ball's solicitors  said  that  deportation  may 
be  delayed  until  May  because  they  in- 
tend to  petition  the  House  of  Lords  Ju- 
dicial Committee  to  request  a  hearing. 

The  Agee/Hosenball  appeals  have  been 
delaying  tactics  designed  to  prevent 
Agee's  deportation  to  the  United  States 
where  the  Justice  Department's  Criminal 
Division,  then  under  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Richard  Thomburgh,  was  con- 
sidering charges  against  Agee  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Espionage  Act. 

Agee's  supporters  have  been  working 
behind  the  scenes  to  insure  that  the 
renegade  intelligence  officer  can  return 
to  this  country  to  carry  out  his  stated 
goal  as  a  revolutionary  socialist :  destroy- 
ing our  intelligence  agencies. 

Morton  Halperin  and  the  elite  legal 
group  carrying  out  the  attack  on  Amer- 
ica's intelligence  agencies  want  Agee 
back  to  serve  as  their  star  attraction  for 
the  campaign  against  government  spy- 
ing. Agee's  appeals  will  probably  be  ex- 
hausted in  May,  and  a  support  group  of 
Americans  for  the  British  members  of  his 
team  has  already  appeared.  Two  of  Hos- 
enball and  Agee's  comrades  from  Time- 
Out,  Crispin  Aubrey  and  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, and  John  Berry,  an  Army  signal 
corpsman,  are  facing  charges.  Berry's 
position  was  analogous  to  that  held  by 
Counter-Spy  editor  Perry  Fellwock,  aka 
Winslow  Peck,  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  in- 
volved analysis  of  electronic  intelligence. 

During  the  past  week  the  North  Amer- 
ican S.W. — Socialist  Workers — Defense 
Appeal,  635  Sixth  Avenue,  second  floor, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  fundraising  letter  is  sisned  by 
Philip  Agee;  Noam  Chomsky;  Jaines 
Weinstein,  the  Trotsky  and  Castro- 
oriented  editor  of  a  new  socialist  news- 
paper. Common  Sense;  Stanley  Arono- 
witz;  William  Kunstler;  and  Stan  Weir. 

Agee,  as  an  American  citizen,  has  a 
right  to  return  whether  or  not  he  faces 
prosecution.  However,  the  woman  who 
calls  herself  Angela  Agee  but  is  not  his 
legal  wife  does  not  have  a  right  to  a  U.S. 
visa.  She  has  admitted  in  press  inter- 
views to  membership  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Communist  Party  of  Brazil — ^PCBR — 
which  has  involved  in  terrorist  activities. 
She  has  said: 

There  will  have  to  be  an  armed  struggle. 
This  has  happened  In  every  country  where 
there  has  been  a  revolution. 

But  now  the  way  has  been  cleared  for 
Agee's  return  to  the  United  States  with- 
out the  threat  of  prosecution,  thanks  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  On 
March  18,  1977,  after  Agee's  lawyers  Mel 
Wulf  and  Ramsey  Clark  had  met  with 
Benjamin  R.  Civiletti,  newly  appointed 
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head  of  the  Criminal  Division,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Agee  will  not  face  prose- 
cution if  he  returns. 

According  to  Agee's  lawyers,  they  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Civiletti  re- 
porting that  Agee  was  no  longer  under 
investigation,  but  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment "could  not  guarantee  that  it 
might  not  reopen  the  matter  if  addi- 
tional evidence  came  to  light  that  would 
suggest  a  violation  of  Federal  law." 

I  maintain  that  this  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  why  Congress  needs  a  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  which  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  Investigating 
areas  where  our  security  protections  are 
weak  or  outdated  and  of  drafting  new 
legislation  to  meet  these  new  and  chang- 
ing situations.  Past  excess  use  of  "secret" 
stamps  by  Government  officials  does  not 
excuse  the  current  wholesale  leaking  of 
necessary  defense  and  diplomatic  secrets 
both  directly  to  our  enemies  and  to  the 
media. 

As  a  basic  first  step,  let  us  join  to- 
gether to  reestablish  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  growing 
list  of  cosponsors  of  the  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1977,  a  bill  whose  time 
has  come.  In  past  years,  like  so  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  have  had  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  various  forms  this 
legislation  has  taken.  I  have  balked  at 
the  exclusivity  of  the  public  funding 
called  for,  and  I  have  hesitated  over  the 
enforceability  of  several  provisions.  I 
am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  current 
version  combines  the  best  features  of 
public  and  private  campaign  financing. 
It  preserves  the  concept  of  participatory 
democracy  while  sharply  reducing  both 
the  possibility  and  the  probability  of 
fundraising  abuses. 

Recent  political  history  has  shown  us 
that  a  modified  form  of  public  campaign 
financing  does  work,  and  it  is  time  to 
extend  this  experiment  to  the  congres- 
sional sphere.  In  so  doing,  we  must  bear 
In  mind  that  public  campaign  financing 
is  very  much  an  evolving  concept  in  this 
coimtry.  We  must  regard  this  bill  as 
something  of  a  pilot  program  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  further  shaped  with  the 
perspective  gained  in  future  elections. 
Notwithstanding,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill  is  a  thoughtful  effort  to  Inject 
a  tone  of  rationality  into  the  often  Ir- 
rational business  of  campaign  financing. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
straightforward.  Congressional  candi- 
dates will  be  entitled  to  $50,000  in  public, 
matching  funds — on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis — for  all  private  contributions  up  to 
$100  per  contribution.  Thus,  for  each 
candidate  accepting  matching  funds, 
there  would  be  available  a  potential  pool 
of  $100,000  comprised  only  of  public 
moneys  and  contributions  from  indi- 
vidual supporters. 
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By  accepting  public  matching  funds, 
each  candidate  must  agree  to  abide  by 
a  $150,000  spending  ceiling,  regardles.<5 
of  source.  Of  this  aggregate  amount,  the 
individual  candidate  could  contribute 
up  to  $25,000  of  his  own  money — $35,000 
in  the  case  of  a  senatorial  candidate 
Within  the  confines  of  the  spending 
limit,  it  would  be  up  to  the  individual 
candidate  to  apportion  his  campaign 
moneys. 

The  provisions  of  the  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing Act  are  not  all-inclusive.  An  in- 
dividual candidate  may  decide  not  to 
accept  matching  funds  and  thereby  es- 
cape the  operation  of  the  $150,000  spend- 
ing ceiling.  Such  a  decision,  however, 
will  automatically  free  his  opponent  of 
the  stricture  on  spending,  notwithstand- 
ing any  matching  moneys  already  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  thus  conceivable  that  a  candidate 
might  buy  an  election  under  this  legis- 
lation. There  must  be  some  sort  of  upper 
limit  on  spending,  regardless  of  the  ac- 
ceptance or  nonacceptance  of  matching 
funds.  And,  I  would  favor  consideration 
being  given  to  making  the  operation  of 
this  act  mandatory  on  all  candidates. 

The  final  and  crucial  provision  of  this 
bill  is  the  slashing  of  the  permissible 
contribution  by  special  interest  groups 
from  $5,000  to  $2,500.  Inevitably  this 
change  will  greatly  affect  the  influence — 
real  and  assumed — of  these  groups.  In 
my  opinion,  this  special  interest  limita- 
tion is  the  hallmark  of  the  entire  bill, 
and  makes  it  supportable,  notwithstand- 
ing minor  disagreements. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1977  is  to  make  the  fund- 
ing of  political  campaigns  more  manage- 
able and  realistic.  It  will  help  free  both 
Congressmen  and  candidates  for  more 
important  tasks,  and  should  lead  to  more 
meaningful  and  issue-oriented  cam- 
paigns. It  is  by  no  means  a  panacea,  but 
It  is  a  good  starting  point. 

It  is  also  a  fair  bill.  I  have  heard  it 
criticized  as  unduly  favoring  incumbents. 
Recent  political  history,  however,  sug- 
gests its  basic  fairness.  A  modified  pub- 
lic financing  system  permitted  Ronald 
Reagan  to  mount  a  ferocious  attack  on 
an  incumbent  President,  and  it  allowed 
a  national  political  unknown  by  the 
name  of  Jimmy  Carter  to  sweep  into  the 
White  House. 

By  establishing  modest  qualifications 
for  matching  funds,  and  by  circumscrib- 
ing the  role  that  can  be  played  by  special 
interest  groups,  any  unnatural  favorit- 
ism toward  the  incumbent  is  eliminated 
In  my  opinion.  This  bill  has  done  that. 
I  urge  Its  support. 


PETROLEUM  MARKETING 
PRACTICES  ACT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF  CONNECnCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
April  5,  the  House  passed  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act,  H  Jl.  130,  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  322  to  90.  I 
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strongly  supported  the  legislation  as  I 
feel  it  guarantees  the  franchise  rights 
of  the  Nation's  fuel  distributors  and 
service  station  owners.  The  bill  basically 
addresses  two  problems;  it  establishes 
Federal  standards  governing  the  termi- 
nation and  nonrenewal  of  franchise  re- 
lationships in  the  marketing  of  motor 
fuels  and  it  establishes  standards  requir- 
ing the  disclosure  of  octane  rating  of 
automobile  gasoline  to  the  consumer. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  protec- 
tion for  motor-fuel  marketing  franchises 
from  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  termi- 
nation or  nonrenewal  of  their  franchise. 
The  title  prohibits  a  franchisor  from  ter- 
minating a  franchise  during  its  term  and 
from  failing  to  renew  the  relationship 
unless  it  meets  certain  requirements  as 
outlined  in  the  legislation.  No  longer  will 
service  station  owners  who  have  worked 
for  years  at  building  a  business  be  able 
to  be  arbitrarily  stripped  of  their  fran- 
chises by  the  franchisor.  The  burden  of 
proof  will  be  placed  on  the  franchisor  if 
he  wishes  not  to  renew  a  franchise.  Serv- 
ice station  owners  will  at  last  be  pro- 
tected and  the  independent  owner-oper- 
ator will  no  longer  have  to  fear  that  at 
any  time  his  franchise  may  be  revoked. 
I  feel  this  measure  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  insuring  an  independent  energy 
market — one  in  which  competition  is 
able  to  fiourish. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  has  a  very 
important  consumer  protection  provi- 
sion. H.R.  130  requires  the  testing  and 
certification  of  octane  ratings  of  auto- 
mobile gasoline  and  that  these  ratings 
be  posted  at  the  point  of  sale.  Thus  we 
will  have  a  national  standard  which  will 
allow  the  consumer  to  compare  the  oc- 
tane ratings  of  different  brands  of  gaso- 
line and  help  to  insure  that  he  can  get 
the  best  buy  possible.  I  view  this  provi- 
sion as  another  step  in  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  free  and  competitive  energy  mar- 
ket. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  passed 
this  very  important  energy  legislation 
and  am  hopeful  that  it  may  soon  become 
law.  Only  through  the  protection  of  our 
energy  distributors,  like  service  station 
owners,  and  fair  consumer  practices,  such 
as  the  posting  of  octane  ratings,  can  we 
hope  to  guarantee  a  competitive  energy 
industry  that  will  meet  America's  fu- 
ture energy  needs. 


RISK-BENEFIT  APPROACH  NEEDED 
ON  DOUBTFUL  FOODS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  halt  the  pro- 
posed ban  of  saccharin  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
Sunday,  April  3.  1977. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hundred  or  so  other 
cosponsors  will  also  find  this  item  In- 
teresting in  light  of  its  conclusion  that 
the  FDA  and  other  agencies  should  be 
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allowed  the  fiexibility  of  making  a  judg- 
ment on  whether  products  like  sac- 
charin pose  greater  benefit  than  harm 
to  the  population. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  follows: 
Risk-Benefit  Approach  Needed  on 
Doubtful  Foods 
(By  Barry  Commoner) 

The  controversy  over  the  decision  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to  ban  sac- 
charin raises  the  question  of  whether  the  risk 
of  a  carcinogen  to  people  ought  to  be  evalu- 
ated against  Its  benefits. 

For  example,  what  Is  the  benefit  of  a  car- 
cinogenic dye  that  makes  hot  dogs  red?  If 
the  social  purpose  of  hot  dogs  is  to  nourish 
people,  then — leaving  aside  the  argument 
about  what  contribution  the  hot  dog  Itself 
makes  to  human  nutrition — the  dye  has  no 
value  at  all.  If  "market  research"  shows  that 
people  are  more  likely  to  buy  red-dyed  hot 
dogs  than  a  competitive  brand  which  Is  not 
dyed,  then  the  only  social  value  of  the  dye  Is 
to  enable  the  first  company  to  sell  more  hot 
dogs. 

In  the  same  way,  the  social  benefit  derived 
from  preservatives  Is  that  they  help  make 
possible  the  production  of  foods  at  large,  cen- 
tralized factories  from  which  they  are 
shipped  over  large  distances.  If  a  food  pre- 
servative turns  out  to  be  carcinogenic,  then 
the  risk  must  be  evaluated  not  against  the 
benefit  of  buying  "fresh"  food,  but  against 
the  relative  benefits  of  preserving  food  for 
long  shipment,  or  arranging  to  produce  it 
locally  and  to  deliver  It  fresh. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  once  the 
attempt  is  made  to  weigh  the  risk  against  the 
benefits  of  a  food  additive — or  of  any  of  the 
numerous  synthetic  chemicals  introduced 
Into  the  environment  by  the  petrochemical 
Industry — very  far-reaching  economic,  social 
and  even  political  questions  are  raised.  In 
practical  terms,  then,  when  a  substance  has 
been  designated  as  a  "carcinogen"  through 
the  only  practical  method  that  we  have  avail- 
able— animal  tests — a  decision  regarding 
whether  and  how  human  exposure  to  it  Is  to 
be  controlled  is  Inescapable.  Such  a  decision 
can  be  made  In  two  alternative  ways. 

The  first  Is  the  absolute  approach  (the 
Delaney  Amendment).  Given  the  disastrous 
health  effects  of  cancer,  no  benefit  from  a 
particular  substance  is  worth  the  risk,  no 
matter  how  small  it  may  be. 

In  effect,  then,  this  approach  Involves  no 
further  evaluation  by  society,  other  than  the 
assertion  that  no  risk  of  cancer  to  people  Is 
ever,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  deliber- 
ately induced.  No  evaluation  o.f  benefits  is 
undertaken  In  this  approach. 

The  second  is  the  relative  approach  (risk- 
benefit  evaluation)  now  being  urged  In  op- 
position to  the  Delaney  Amendment.  This 
method  asserts  that  action  should  be  based 
on  the  socially  perceived  balance  between 
the  carcinogenic  risk  of  exposure  to  a  sub- 
stance, and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
using  the  substance.  However,  balancing  the 
benefits  against  the  risks  belongs  not  to  the 
domain  of  science,  but  to  society.  The  assess- 
ment Is  a  value  judgment — a  social  rather 
than  a  scientific  process. 

For  example.  If  saccharin  is  essential  In  the 
diet  of  a  diabetic,  it  has  the  considerable 
benefit  of  extending  human  life.  In  contrast, 
saccharin  used  In  the  massive  marketing  of 
"diet  soda,"  which  for  most  people  could  be 
replaced  by  another  product,  can  be  assigned 
a  much  lower  benefit. 

Similarly,  the  social  benefit  of  an  antl- 
leukemla  drug  which  is  Itself  carcinogenic 
may  be  quite  high,  whereas  the  social  bene- 
fit of  a  carcinogenic  food  dye  Is  very  low. 

In  the  same  way,  the  use  of  polyvlnylchlo- 
ride — from  which  the  carcinogen  vinyl  chlo- 
ride may  leach — may  have  a  high  social  value 
in  an  artificial  heart  valve,  because  there  is 
no  substitute  for  this  essential  function.  In 
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contrast,  the  use  of  the  same 
ride  in  food  packaging  has  a 
clal  value,  becatise  safer 
glass  or  paper,  are  available 

Thus,  If  we  choose  the  option 
the  risks  and  benefits  of 
a  rather  unusual  situation 
slble  to  attach  a  wide  range  of 
various  possible  beneflts  of 
gen,  about  all  that  can  be 
risk  Is  that  it  does  or  does  no1 
this  situation,  the  practical  cou: 
the  social  risk-beneflt  Judgmeni 
of  the  following  general  forms: 

If,    balanced    against   the 
risk  of  cancer  from  a 
Is  greater  than  zero,  it  Is 
the  associated  benefit  Is 
the  substance  would  be  banned 
carcinogenic  food  dyes  would 
the  grounds  that  they 
to  nutrition,  which  Is  the 
food. 

At   the   other  extreme.  If  the 
fit  associated  with  the  use  of 
Is  Judged  to  be  so  great — for 
a  life  that  would  certainly 
wise — that  It  warrants  even  a 
genlc    risk,    the    substance 
proved — for   that  social   use 
saccharin  might  be  approved 
betics  who  have  no  alternative 
an  acceptable  diet,  but  bannet 
use  in  diet  soda,  on  the 
are  equally  or  more  effective 
weight. 

In  Intermediate  cases,  it 
necessary  to  reach  some 
beneflts  associated  with  the 
stance,  so  that  its  social  value 
anced  against  the  evidence 
some  risk  of  cancer.  Such  a 
be  more  difficult  than  the  first 
impossible. 

These  arguments  apply  not 
clnogenlclty  of  chemicals,  but 
of  the  toxic  effects  of  chemical  i 
are  often  as  difficult  to  assess 

In  effect,  then,  if  the  risk- 
is  adopted,  it  means  that  society 
take  to  determine,  on  the  basis 
to  society,  what  chemical  subs' 
be  produced,  and  are  permitted 
contact  with  people.  This  will 
governance  of  decisions — about 
icals   to  produce  and  for  wha  b 
which.  In  our  present  economl ; 
governed    not    by    social,    but 
Interests. 
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INTRODUCTION     OF     A 
AMEND       THE       INTEISN. 
TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1961  T< ) 
FOR  THE  COOPERATTVl : 
TION    OF    THE    TRAVEI 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  FRED  B.  RO0NEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEiJTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speake  ■,  by  request 
I  am  introducing  the  follow  ng  proposal 
to  establish  a  regulatory  profram  for  the 
travel  agency  industry. 

This  proposed  legislation  v  ould  require 
persons  engaged  in  the  busi  less  of  con 
ducting  a  travel  agency  to  ot  tain  a  regis 
tration  certificate  from  the  '  'ravel  Agent 
Registration  Board,  a  five-p(  rson  unit  to 
be  established  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  travel  agent  regis 
tration  certificate,  an  applicant  would 
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have  to  make  an  adequate  showing  of 
minimum  qualifications,  as  established 
by  the  Board,  to  engage  In  the  business  of 
operating  a  travel  agency.  These  qualifi- 
cations would  include  ethical  business 
conduct,  adequate  training  and  experi- 
ence, and  financial  responsibility.  The 
certificates  would  be  issued  and  renew- 
able for  2 -year  periods. 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  the  bill: 
common  carriers  and  their  employees; 
the  owner  or  employee  of  a  hotel,  motel, 
inn,  et  cetera,  when  making  reservations 
in  his  own  or  other  such  establishment, 
and  when  making  arrangements  for  local 
sightseeing  tours ;  a  person  making  travel 
arrangements  for  his  employees;  and 
tax-exempt  religious,  charitable,  educa- 
tional or  fraternal  organizations  when 
arranging  for  its  members  travel  that  is 
directly  related  to  the  purpose  of  the 
organization,  provided  that  the  organiza- 
tion receives  no  fee  for  the  travel  ar- 
rangements. All  other  classes  of  persons 
who  engage  in  the  solicitation  or  sale  of 
travel  reservations  or  accommodations 
are  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  biU. 

At  this  time,  I  am  not  fully  convinced 
that  circiunstances  warrant  further 
legislation  in  this  area.  Existing  laws  and 
regulations,  if  vigorously  enforced,  may 
be  adequate  to  deal  with  any  abuses  that 
may  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
not. 

At  this  time  my  subcommittee  Is  work- 
ing with  .the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tovurism  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  to  complete  a  national 
tourism  policy  study.  At  a  future  unspe- 
cified date  in  this  95th  Congress,  my 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
legislation. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  currently  investigating  the 
travel  agency  industry  to  discover  wheth- 
er imfair  business  practices  exist,  and, 
if  they  do,  their  extent,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  Commission's  authority  to  deal 
with  any  widespread  problems.  Testi- 
mony from  the  Commission  at  our  hear- 
ings would  be  very  Important  In  explor- 
ing the  issues  and  possible  solutions. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  would  also 
explore  the  extent  of  current  regulation 
of  the  travel  agency  industry,  whether 
additional  legislation  is  necessary,  and, 
if  so,  what  form  it  should  take.  Testi- 
mony from  all  affected  and  interested 
parties  will  be  requested  on  the  issues  at 
that  time.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings the  committee  will  make  whatever 
recommendations  it  deems  appropriate 
based  on  the  hearing  record  and  its  own 
determinations. 


April  7,  1977 


FANNIE  LOU  HAMER— BEACON  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  the  term  "human  rights"  has 


been  very  much  In  vogue.  Yet  there  was 
a  time  In  our  history  when  it  was  peril- 
ous If  minorities  or  others  spoke  or 
fought  for  "human  rights".  It  was  at  this 
period  In  America's  hiunan  rights  strug- 
gle that  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  was  most 
vocal  and  Eictive.  Thus,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  must  report  that  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer  died  of  cancer  on  March  16, 
1977,  in  Moimt  Bayou  Community  Hos- 
pital In  Mississippi.  Though  but  60  years 
old  when  cancer  ended  her  life  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer  enjoyed  a  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

After  leaving  her  toils  as  a  share- 
cropper on  a  cotton  plantation  at  age  45 
Mrs.  Hamer  joined  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  In  1961. 
As  a  result  of  her  efforts  to  register 
Southern  blacks  she  was  harassed,  beat- 
en, thrown  off  her  land,  and  jailed.  Yet, 
this  did  not  deter  her  efforts  to  secure 
human  rights.  In  fact  it  motivated  her 
and  renewed  her  faith  In  the  belief  that 
her  struggles  were  righteous.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  many  of  us  remember  Farmie 
Lou  Hamer  most  for  was  her  challenge  to 
Mississippi's  all-white  delegation  to  the 
1964  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Mrs.  Hamer  pleaded  to  be  seated  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  a 
forceful  and  eloquent  manner.  Her  tear- 
ful utterances  electrified  the  television 
audience  by  reminding  them  that  she 
had  been  brutally  beaten  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer's  1964  challenge  to  Mississippi's 
all-white  delegation  was  unsuccessful 
she  has  been  credited  with  the  partial 
seating  of  blacks  at  the  1968  convention, 
the  displacement  of  white  delegates  at 
the  1972  convention,  and  the  merger  of 
the  black  and  white  Democratic  Parties 
In  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  15 -year  period, 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer  accomplished  more 
than  most  persons  accomplish  in  a  life- 
time. Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Mrs. 
Hamer's  accomplishments  were  In  no 
small  measure  attributable  to  the  simple 
fact  that  she  refused  to  be  intimidated, 
for  as  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  put  it,  "People 
respect  me,  because  I  respect  myself." 
Mr.  Speaker,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  will  be 
dearly  missed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE  ELLSWORTH. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TRIPP 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


April  7,  1977 


HON.  URRY  PRESSLER 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
young  student  growing  up  in  Humboldt, 
S.  Dak.,  I  frequently  heard  of  Mr.  Wayne 
Ellsworth,  because  at  that  time  he  was 
the  band  director  of  Montrose,  which  is 
7  miles  away  from  Humboldt.  S.  Dak. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  is  now  the  superintendent 
of  Tripp  High  School  and  is  retiring  after 
41  years  of  service  to  South  Dakota  stu- 
dents. While  he  was  at  Montrose  High 
School,  Mr.  Ellsworth  had  a  champion- 


ship band  for  several  years.  He  was 
known  to  me  because  I  played  in  the 
Humboldt  band  and  also  played  basket- 
ball, and  I  would  frequently  come  across 
him  either  at  band  contests  or  at  basket- 
ball games  where  his  band  was  per- 
forming. 

Few  educators  can  claim  as  varied  an 
education  background  as  Mr.  Ellsworth 
has.  Bom  and  educated  in  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Ellsworth  first  taught  at  Montrose, 
S.  Dak.  From  1936  to  1961,  Mr.  Ellsworth 
served  as  band  director  and  science  In- 
structor, teaching  chemistry,  physics, 
and  math.  During  the  last  10  years  there, 
he  served  as  high  school  principal. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Ellsworth  became  super- 
intendent of  Tripp  PubUc  Schools.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  Tripp  High  School  has 
won  many  State  honors  in  athletics, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  high 
school  forensics,  to  name  just  a  few. 

His  educational  colleagues  have  recog- 
nized Mr.  Ellsworth's  talents.  In  1960, 
he  was  elected  to  the  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association;  In  1972,  he 
was  chosen  Outstanding  Educator  of  the 
Year  by  the  University  of  South  Dakota/ 
Springfield;  and  he  has  received  several 
grants  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

In  addition  to  his  educational  activi- 
ties, Mr.  Ellsworth  has  been  involved  In 
civic  and  religious  organizations. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  is  retiring  this  year.  But 
the  impact  he  has  had  on  education  will 
continue  as  his  students  go  on  to  do  other 
things,  and  leave  their  marks  on  the 
world.  For  that,  he  and  his  family  can  be 
very  proud.  For  that,  South  Dakota  can 
be  grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  tribute  to 
this  great  man  on  his  retirement  after 
service  for  41  years. 


VICTORY  FOR  FORT  DEVENS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP   MASSACHXrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  announce  yester- 
day to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that 
Fort  Devens  no  longer  faces  the  dismal 
prospect  of  closure  or  severe  reductions. 
At  that  time,  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation 
personally  met  with  President  Carter  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  White  House. 

To  the  relief  and  applause  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
had  decided  to  terminate  the  reduction 
studies  which  were  being  conducted  for 
Fort  Devens. 

As  the  Speaker  well  knows,  this  an- 
nouncement came  after  a  year  of  hard 
work,  frustration,  and  uncertainty  for 
those  of  us  who  have  sought  to  insure 
that  the  decision  on  Fort  Devens  would 
be  fair  and  equitable.  Although  the  de- 
cision was  not  scheduled  to  be  released 
for  some  time,  the  economic  analysis 
which  was  done  was  so  overwhelmingly 
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on  the  side  of  continuing  Fort  Devens 
that  It  was  released  earlier  than  ex- 
pected. 

I  think  that  It  is  important  to  empha- 
size that  Fort  Devens  is  being  saved  be- 
cause the  installation  is  economically 
justified.  In  our  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  the  President  indicated  that  this 
was  the  first  military  Installation  In  his 
administration  that  had  been  saved  from 
closing  or  severe  reductions  after  initial- 
ly being  targeted  by  the  Pentagon.  The 
President  said: 

But  there  is  no  political  credit  which  is 
due  to  me.  The  analysis  was  done  on  a  strict- 
ly business  basis.  The  base  stood  on  its  own 
merits.  It  is  a  great  credit  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  that  they  have  built  a  Fort 
which  has  stood  on  its  own  merit. 

The  actual  economic  analysis  on  Dev- 
ens was  disclosed  to  the  Massachusetts 
congressional  delegation  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Charles  Dimcan, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Clifford 
Alexander,  who  also  attended  the  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Duncan 
stated  that  it  would  have  cost  $156.4  mil- 
lion to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  fort 
to  other  military  installations.  Balanced 
against  the  fact  that  only  $5.8  milUon 
would  be  saved  on  an  annual  basis 
through  moving  Devens,  it  was  over- 
whelmingly clear  that  there  would  be  no 
savings  to  the  taxpayer  if  Devens  was 
closed  or  reduced.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
taken  over  25  years  to  even  recoup  the 
initial  cost  of  the  move,  a  fact  which 
strongly  argued  against  the  proposed 
reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  figures  showed 
that  Fort  Devens  is  fully  capable  of 
standing  on  its  own  based  on  military 
considerations.  Yet  these  very  impres- 
sive statistics  did  not  even  include  the 
local  and  State  economic  impacts  which 
would  have  been  experienced  had  Devens 
been  closed  or  severely  reduced.  There 
are  more  than  7,600  military  and  civilian 
employees  v/ho  work  at  Fort  Devens.  The 
combined  payroll  of  these  individuals 
total  more  than  $70  million,  while  con- 
tracts from  the  fort  reach  nearly  $40 
million.  In  addition  to  other  local  dollar 
impacts,  the  Fort  Devens  presence  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  as  a 
whole  reach  nearly  $130  million.  Obvi- 
ously, the  loss  of  such  an  installation 
would  have  entailed  a  great  deal  of 
hardship  for  our  State. 

Neither  can  we  underestimate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  individual  cases  of  hard- 
ship which  a  closure  at  Fort  Devens 
would  have  entailed.  Men  and  women 
who  have  laboriously  built  up  their  busi- 
nesses for  many  years  in  the  Ayer,  Fitch- 
burg,  and  Leominster  areas  and  who  are 
dependent  on  the  fort  would  have  had 
their  livelihoods  rudely  interrupted.  In 
many  cases,  individuals  would  have  lost 
their  businesses  and  their  life  savings 
through  the  transfer  of  Devens.  This  was 
poignantly  brought  to  my  mind  again 
and  again  as  I  met  with  business  owners, 
school  teachers,  town  oflBcials,  and 
homeowners  in  the  central  Massachu- 
setts region,  who  would  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  closure  or  reduc- 
tion. 

During  our  briefing  yesterday,  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  hear  the  President 
say  that  during  his  campaign  for  the 
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Presidency  he  acquired  a  "special  aware- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  New 
England."  Mr.  Carter  also  mentioned 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  special  eco- 
nomic problems  which  we  face  in  our 
region.  Fortunately,  Fort  Devens  did 
stand  on  Its  own  merits  such  that  addi- 
tional economic  problems  will  not  be 
experienced  as  a  result  of  a  major  trans- 
fer of  fimctions.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that 
we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  Devens 
must  be  made  more  cost  eflacient  in  the 
future.  There  are  many  things  which 
could  be  done  to  effect  greater  efficiency, 
as  suggested  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little  re- 
port and  other  studies.  I  therefore  feel 
that  in  the  future  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  see  to  It  that  the  fort  is  made 
increasingly  cost  effective. 

One  of  the  prime  ways  of  doing  this 
would  be  to  expand  the  intelligence 
training  and  Morse  code  functions  which 
are  presently  ongoing  at  the  fort.  By  in- 
creasing the  size  of  these  schools  we 
could  lower  the  cost  of  overall  training 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  Devens. 
This  option  has  been  recommended  quite 
a  number  of  times,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
time  that  such  recommendations  are 
implemented.  The  Defense  Department 
does  want  to  review  the  intelligence 
functions,  and  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  this  be  an  option  which  Is  given 
great  attention. 

Another  option  which  could  be  pur- 
sued involves  reducing  the  substantial 
energy  costs  which  are  experienced  at 
Fort  Devens.  Due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  buildings  at  the  fort  are  not 
properly  insulated,  significant  energy 
waste  does  occur.  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  the  Army  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  Insulating  and  weatherizing 
many  of  their  buildings.  This  activity 
could  perhaps  save  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  energy  which  is  now  used  to  heat 
the  fort's  facilities.  I  would  also  raise 
the  possibihty  of  installing  solar  equip- 
ment at  the  base.  With  the  great  amount 
of  space  which  is  available  on  post,  Fort 
Devens  could  be  used  to  foster  a  major 
solar  demonstration  program  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  solar  power  equipment  and 
devices.  This  could  be  accomplished  in 
cooperation  with  the  regional  Federal 
solar  institute  which  will  be  located  in 
the  New  England  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  insuring  that  the  cost 
efficiency  of  Fort  Devens  is  continuously 
improved  we  can  protect  the  investment 
which  the  taxpayers  have  in  this  impor- 
tant military  installation.  We  can  also 
see  to  it  that  Fort  Devens  continues  as 
an  important  component  of  the  U.S.  de- 
fense effort.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
fort  is  the  last  major  Army  installation 
in  New  England,  this  is  one  way  in  which 
we  can  work  to  strengthen  our  local  and 
regional  economy. 

I  am  delighted  by  the  final  decision 
which  has  been  reached  with  regard  to 
Fort  Devens.  The  fort  has  shown  that  it 
can  stand  on  its  own,  and  we  have 
avoided  the  very  substantial  impacts 
which  would  have  been  experienced  by 
individuals  affected  by  closure  or  reduc- 
tion at  Devens.  However,  the  fight  has 
not  ended.  We  must  now  do  all  In  our 
power  to  Insure  the  efficiency  and  ca- 
pability of  the  fort.  In  this  way,  the  vic- 
tory for  Fort  Devens  will  not  be  a  short- 
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lived  one  for  the  resident^  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  no\ 
elude  in  the  Congressional 
information  sheets  which  wfre 
to  Members  of  Congress  by 
Department  in  annoimcing 
tion    of    realinement    studifes 
E>evens: 

(Inlormatlon  for  Members  oi  Congress] 

Termination  of  REALioNMENt  Studt  for 

Fort  Dsvzns 


like  to  in- 

Record  the 

provided 

the  Defense 

termina- 

at    Fort 


t  le 


jprUi 
teis 


Offici  of 
Secretary  op  the 
Washington,  D.C., 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
terminate   the   realignment   study 
Devens,  Massachusetts,  announ  ;e<i 
1976.  The  objective  of  the  8tu4y 
termlne    the    feasibility    of 
Devens    to    seml-actlve    status 
porated  previously  directed  sti^iles 
Ing  realignment  of  all  or  a 
Army's  Intelligence  and  Morse 
Ing. 

Study  of  the  reduction  actloi 
unacceptably  high  relocation 
with  a  low  annual  amortization 
Ing  with  the  Army's  earlier 
tentlon  to  stop  realignment 
point  if  continuation  Is  clearly 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
decision. 


Army, 

6. 1977. 

decided  to 

of   Port 

on  1  April 

was  to  de- 

r^duclng    Fort 

and    incor- 

concern- 

;  of  the  U.S. 

Code  Train- 


has  revealed 

osts  coupled 

rate.  In  keep- 

aimounced  In- 

s  at  any 

lot  beneficial, 

b  LS  made  this 


While  reducing  Fort  Devens 
tlve  installation  has  been  Ju^ 
the  Army  will  be  reviewing  th 
and   Intelligence   Training   functions 
ently  at  Fort  Devens,  as  part 
wide  initiative  to  establish   a 
economical  base  structure. 


to  a  seml-ac- 

infeaslble, 

Morse  Code 

pres- 

a  Defense - 

leaner,  more 


jd^ed 


>f 


fort  devens  base  REALIGNMl  NT  STUDY 

A  PHIL  4, 1977. 
On  1  April  1976  the  Army  an  aounced  that 
Fort  Devens  would  be  studied  for  possible 
reduction  to  semi-active  status  with  Reserve 
Components  support  ret  Lined.  The 
FORSCOM  draft  study  of  thi  t  alternative 
has  produced  data  shown  bel<  iw.  The  data 
has  been  validated  and  the  Case  Study  and 
Justification  Folder  Is  still  bel  ig  refined. 

(In  millions  of  dolls  rs) 
Military       Personnel        (mov(  ment, 
household    goods,    dislocation    al- 
lowances)    

Civilian  Personnel  (termination,  sev- 
erance, relocation,  overtime) 
Transportation  (movement  of  ^ulp- 

ment  and  supplies) 

Other  (delnstallatlon/reinsta  latlon 
of  some  equipment;  packing  and 
crating;    put    some    buildiu  gs    in 

"mothballs")  .._ 

MCA  (FYDP  construction — bah'actcs, 
admin,  maintenance,  commjnlca 
tions  and  dining  facilltl<  b — in- 
cludes EM  barracks  and  act  demlc 
facility  at  Ft.  Huachuca  (i)$5i.5 
and    EM    barracks    at    Ft.  T  Lewis 

@  1B.8)    

Family  Housing 

Construction  avoidance  at  Fort 
Devens    


Estimated  Cost 

Recurring  Annual  Savings    ( 
duction  in  base  operations 

largely  personnel) 

Amortization  Period — 14.1 


•  Family  housing  not 
zatlon  calculation. 


2.8 

3.0 
1.0 

9.9 


94.1 
74,9 

(29.8) 

166.4 


ret  re- 
( osts — 


6.8 

inclucfed  in  amortl- 


years.' 
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CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IS  A 
GOOD  INVESTMENT 


April  7,  1977 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  summer 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  consid- 
er appropriations  for  fiscal  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Labor/HEW  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
just  completed  its  hearings  and  will  soon 
begin  markup  on  this  legislation. 

A  small  but  Important  part  of  that 
budget  will  be  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's request  for  $3,135,000  to  continue 
funding  for  HEW's  OfiBce  of  Consiuner 
Education. 

Helen  Nelson,  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin's  Center  for  Consumer 
Affairs  in  Milwaukee,  has  just  sent  to  me 
the  December  5,  1976,  article  by  Sidney 
Margolius,  as  published  in  the  St.  Paul 
Sunday  Pioneer  Press.  The  article  de- 
scribes the  Important  work  being  done  in 
some  of  the  66  projects  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Consumers'  Education,  and  pre- 
sents a  forceful  argument  for  continuing 
these  programs.  I  want  to  share  that 
article,  entitled  "Consumer  Education 
Good  U.S.  Investment,"  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Consumer  Education  Good  U.S.  Investment 
(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

New  York. — The  $3  million  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Consumers'  Education  is  spending  to  fi- 
nance 66  grass  roots  projects  around  the 
country  may  well  be  the  best  money  the  gov- 
ernment ever  spent,  both  in  immediate  and 
future  returns. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  this  broad  effort 
at  consumer  education  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

The  diversity  of  the  first  66  projects  fund- 
ed by  a  combination  of  federal  grants  and 
local  resources  Is  especially  striking.  Prom 
lonely  Indian  reservations  to  teeming  Inner 
city  neighborhoods,  pilot  groups  are  begin- 
ning classes,  information  clinics  and  serv- 
ice activities  aimed  at  developing  consumer 
skills  needed  to  cope  with  their  special  prob- 
lems. 

The  groups  include  senior  citizens,  handi- 
capped people,  minority  groups,  teen-agers. 
Industrial  workers,  and  low-income  fami- 
lies. They  all  share  common  consumer  prob- 
lems, of  course,  but  have  unique  problems. 

As  immediately  useful  as  the  services  fiow- 
Ing  from  these  exploratory  projects  may  be  to 
their  communities,  their  real  value  is  what 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  going  to  learn  about 
specific  consumer  information  and  service 
needs.  The  community  groups  and  educa- 
tors running  these  projects  will  learn  as 
much  from  the  people  being  educated  as 
they  will  from  the  teachers. 

In  fact,  and  very  encouragingly,  some  of 
the  projects  are  aimed  at  training  school 
teachers  and  community  agency  representa- 
tives in  consumer  Information  so  they  in 
turn  can  teach  the  students  and  other  people 
they  reach. 

There  are  few  more  worthwhile  educational 
efforts  in  this  age  of  widespread  consumer 
problems  with  their  often  harmful  effects 
on  Individuals  and  families,  and  on  our  na- 
tional economy  and  community  life. 


It  Is  increasingly  apparent  that  a  waste  of 
personal  and  family  resources  is,  on  a  large 
scale,  a  waste  of  national  resources.  In  al- 
most every  type  of  consumer  expenditure 
noticeable  waste  of  resources  is  taking  place. 

The  projects  themselves  have  been  de- 
signed so  that  the  methods  and  materials 
they  develop  can  be  used  in  other  towns 
and  schools  around  the  country. 

The  Office  of  Consumers'  Education  (OCE) , 
which  helped  develop  these  projects  is  part 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  OCE  sees 
its  effort  as  different  from  much  of  the  tradi- 
tional consvuner  education  in  schools  that 
was,  and  often  still  is,  related  mainly  to 
homemaklng,  business  education  or  indus- 
trial arts. 

In  this  new  concept,  school  students  would 
get  consumer  education  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subject  areas.  But  as  significantly,  the  OCE 
program  Includes  consumer  education  for 
adults,  and  especially  for  those  with  particu- 
lar needs  or  who  are  trying  to  manage  on 
relatively  small  incomes. 

Just  over  half  the  projects  are  being  run 
by  traditional  educational  institutions  such 
as  local  school  systems,  colleges  and  state 
agencies,  reports  OCE  Director  Dustln  Wilson, 
Jr.  The  others  are  conducted  by  community- 
based  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Several  of  the  community-based  projects 
seek  to  teach  consumers  their  legal  rights. 
One,  operated  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Legal 
Services  helps  answer  Individual  legal  ques- 
tions but  also  tries  to  educate  the  public 
through  group  discussions  of  rights  and 
responsibilities.  Another  project.  In  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.,  Is  zeroing  In  on  consumer  legal 
education  for  low-income  people. 

A  number  are  aimed  at  helping  seniors 
with  their  many  and  often  acute  consumer 
problems.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  Is 
developing  a  financial  counseling  program 
for  the  elderly.  Catonsvllle  Community  Col- 
lege In  Baltimore,  Md.,  Is  concentrating  on 
"Senior  Survival  In  the  Marketplace." 

In  Detroit,  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union 
is  working  on  consumer  education  materials 
for  Industrial  workers  and  also  Is  training  a 
number  of  workers  to  provide  consumer  edu- 
cation for  other  workers. 

Several  projects  are  helping  native  Ameri- 
cans and  Spanish-speaking  groups  solve 
urgent  consumer  problems.  In  the  West,  the 
Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  School  Boards 
is  developing  a  consumer  education  program 
for  reservation  schools. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Boston  Indian  Coun- 
cil Is  developing  a  program  for  adult  low- 
Income  Native  Americans  recently  coming  in 
to  the  city  from  reservations  and  rural  com- 
munities. A  number  of  projects  are  aimed 
at  helping  handicapped  consumers,  such  as 
the  deaf. 

Also  noteworthy  are  projects  being  de- 
veloped to  help  people  returning  to  society. 
The  Southern  Illinois  University  Dept.  of 
Family  Economics  is  planning  consumer  edu- 
cation for  prison  residents  and  parolees. 

The  University  of  Alabama  is  sponsoring 
a  consumer  education  project  for  prerelease 
mental  patients. 


PROTEST  OF  PAY  RAISE  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  BOB  GAMMAGE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  GAMMAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jerry 


April  7,  1977 


Jircik,  president  of  the  Alvin  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  informing  me  of  the  pro- 
test the  Alvin,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  lodged  in  reference  to  the  pay 
raise  recently  granted  Members  of  this 
House  as  well  as  officials  in  the  judicial 
and  executive  branches  of  Government. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  Mr.  Jircik's  letter  regarding  the 
congressional  pay  increase,  and  would 
recommend  that  my  colleagues  study 
what  the  business  community  of  Alvin, 
Tex.,  has  to  say  about  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

Alvin  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Alvin,  Tex.,  March  10,  1977- 
Hon.  Bob  Gammace, 
VS.  Congressman,  District  22 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gammage:  The  Public 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Alvin  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  studied  and  discussed  the 
recent  automatic  increase  In  salaries  for 
members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
others  In  government.  The  committee  re- 
ported their  findings  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  recom- 
mending that  this  body  protest  to  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  for  allowing  this 
salary  Increase  to  become  effective  without 
opposition. 

"Ihe  Board  of  Directors  have  agreed  unan- 
imously to  take  such  action  taking  Into  con- 
sideration that  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  has  urged  that  all  Inflationary 
trends  be  curtailed.  We  do  not  feel  that 
congressional  raises  amounting  to  $12,000  or 
$13,000  a  year  automatically  are  in  keeping 
with  the  movement  to  curb  inflation. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  this  Board  of  Directors 
that  certainly,  efforts  to  curtail  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  should  be  led  by  the  members 
of  our  Congress. 

We  would  appreciate  this  protest  going 
into  the  records  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jerry  Jircik, 

President. 


INDIA'S  REMARKABLE  ELECTION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  protection  of 
human  rights  and  the  expansion  of 
democracy  aiound  the  world  can  only 
rejoice  in  the  splendid  election  campaign 
which  has  recently  been  concluded  in 
India.  To  the  surprise  cf  many  inside 
and  outside  that  country,  India  has  once 
again  reclaim  od  its  title  as  the  world's 
largest  democracy,  a  title  which  she  held 
since  independence  from  Great  Britain 
after  Woild  War  Two  and  until  a  state 
of  emergency  was  proclaimed  in  1975. 

While  many  held  the  belief  that  de- 
mocracy is  the  plaything  of  India's  in- 
tellectuals and  the  urban  elites,  or  that 
democracy  can  be  maintained  only  in 
a  developed  country,  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  rural  and  urban  poor  who 
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turned  out  at  the  polls  and  dismissed 
the  Indira  Gandh.i  government  were 
clearly  reveling  in  the  return  to  democ- 
racy. 

India  has  been  one  of  the  few  devel- 
oping countries  which  has  maintained 
a  vibrantly  free  legal  system,  parliament 
and  perhaps  most  important,  a  free 
press.  With  the  election  returns  in,  it 
is  a  cause  for  great  happiness  that  the 
state  of  emergency  has  been  eliminated. 
The  victorious  Janata  Party  has  prom- 
ised to  end  the  remaining  restrictions  on 
liberty  and  to  free  those  political  pris- 
oners still  held. 

While  the  greatest  praise  has  to  be 
heaped  upon  the  people  of  India  who  re- 
sponded so  eloquently  through  their 
votes  to  the  challenge  of  the  past  2  years, 
credit  is  also  due  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 
who  true  to  her  word  permitted  elections 
after  18  months  of  emergency — and  then 
resigned  to  make  way  for  the  new  leader- 
ship. Whatever  mistakes  and  miscalcula- 
tions that  Mrs.  Gandhi  may  have  made 
in  restricting  India's  freedom,  her  gov- 
ernment has  always  pledged  a  return  to 
free  elections,  a  pledge  which  has  led  to 
her  sudden  fall  from  power. 

It  is  now  clear,  if  it  was  ever  in  doubt, 
that  democracy  has  an  appeal  to  massive 
numbers  of  poor  and  illiterate  people 
around  the  globe,  and  that  millions  pre- 
fer the  freedom  from  human  restraints 
that  democracy  brings  to  the  rigid  re- 
strictions and  conformity  that  dictator- 
ships demand. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  of  March 
22  makes  an  important  point  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  election  to  the 
United  States: 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  United 
States  Is  the  expected  shift  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  attitude  of  the  Congress  Party, 
which  has  ruled  since  Independence,  has 
varied  from  a  self-righteous  edglness  toward 
the  West  to  a  chilliness  bordering  on  hostil- 
ity. All  indications  from  the  victorious  al- 
liance, known  as  Janata,  are  that  a  friendly 
attitude  can  be  expected  toward  the  United 
States,  with  a  noticeable  cooling  of  feelings 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whfitever  its  foreign  policy,  India  has  be- 
gun to  earn  a  new  claim  on  American  sym- 
pathies, and  pel  haps  rid. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  keep 
these  woids  in  mind  as  we  begin  to  con- 
sider assi.^tance  programs  for  India  both 
tlirough  bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral 
aid  programs,  particularly  through  the 
Internaticnal  Development  Association. 
Those  who  previously  expressed  a  desire 
to  slash  aid  to  India  should  consider  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days  as  a  hopeful 
portent  for  the  future  cf  United  States- 
India  relations  and  of  demccracy  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

India  Reclaims  Its  Freedom 

The  news  from  India  Is  an  inspiration  to 
all  democracies.  A  people  repressed  by  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  through  18  months 
of  "emergency"  .'•elzed  a  moment  of  freedom 
to  turn  on  her  Government  ard  party,  even 
though  they  were  subject  to  the  threat  of 
further  .suppression.  An  impoverished  people 
rejected  the  siren  song  of  authoritarians 
everywhere  that  bread  must  be  boxight  at  the 
price  of  freedom.  This  historic  election  will 
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reverberate  through  many  lands;  even  some 
Americans  bad  begiui  to  desrair  of  the  fate 
of  democracy  Irefor?  the  seemingly  inevitable 
march  of  tyranny. 

At  the  height  cf  her  power.  Mrs.  Gandhi 
must  haw  felt  the  Ktigma  of  illegitimacy 
that  arose  f^ora  her  people'.-,  democratic  in- 
stincts. To  her  credit,  the  elcctioif  she  called 
when  she  thought  she  woul^  surely  win 
turned  o;.it  to  be  fair  and  open,  as  promised. 
Ironically,  not;  'n^  le.'?-  than  her  defeat  could 
fully  demon£tr.\te  the  return  of  democracy 
that  had  been  her  proclaimed  aim. 

Indi.^s  frture  course  Is  by  no  means  clear. 
But  the  election  allowed  that  Mrs.  Gandhi 
was  wrorg  w  judging  democracy  important 
only  to  intc'iectuals  and  m.lddle-class  citi- 
zens. Her  stunning  defeat,  alon^  with  that  of 
her  son.  Sanjay,  and  of  her  Congress  Party, 
have  badly  tarnished  that  widely  Held  theory. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  herself  taten  in  by  it,  as  dictators  are 
so  often  '*i:en  in  by  counselors  who  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  hcnr.  Otherwise  she  would 
probably  have  tried  to  rig  the  election  just 
as  her  fellow-autl^critarian  In  neighboring 
Pakistan  rigged  h'.~  recent  election,  using 
armed  power  to  make  the  results  stick. 

There  were,  of  course,  ether  ingredients  in 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  defeat.  There  was  revulsion 
against  Sanjay  Gandhi  for  his  ruthless  am- 
bition and  disregard  for  the  elder^  of  Indian 
politics  who  tried  to  block  his  drive  to  power. 
In  the  final  weeks  of  the  campaign  he  was 
recognized  as  a  burden  on  the  Congress 
Party  and  proved  It  by  pulling  his  mother 
down  to  defeat  even  In  her  own  district. 

There  was  also  deep  resentment  against 
the  Governments  hajidliug  cf  Its  steriliza- 
tion program,  and  a  fear  that  It  would  be- 
come compulsory  jifter  two  children.  The 
policy  was  actually  confined  tc  only  one 
state  but  rumor  h?-d  It  spreading  soon.  Mos- 
lems conld  not  n.ccept  the  practice,  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  and  many  Hindus  rejected 
It,  pertly  on  philcsijphical  grounds  and 
partly  because  th^y  tezicd  It  would  give  the 
future  to  Ivloslems.  Population  control  re- 
mains essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  use  of  compulsion  outraged  the 
population  to  the  point  of  noting.  Educa- 
tion, volurlary  controls  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  llvirg,  however  ;low,  se?m  to  be  the 
only  tolerable  means  of  achieving  a  reduc- 
tion of  population;  such  an  approach  should 
be  congenial  tc  a  more  democratic  regime 
than  Mrs.  Gp.ndhl's. 

What  next  for  India?  The  patchwork 
coalition  that  so  unexpectedly  brought  Mrs. 
Gandhi  down  may  veil  fly  apart  as  the 
moment  of  responsibility  epproaches.  No 
leader  has  appeared  who  .^eems  vigorous  and 
respected  enough  to  pull  together  that  po- 
litically, racially,  religiously  and  culturally 
variegated  land.  But  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily point  to  anarchy,  as  the  fearful  pre- 
dict. The  newly  constituted  Parliament  may 
well  produce  a  leader  younger  than  Morajl 
Desal  and  more  Insp  irlng  than  Jagjivoii  Ram, 
the  two  chief  contenders.  And  if  not.  India 
still  has  inftitutions — the  army,  the  clvU 
service,  the  state  government?— stable 
enough  to  provide  a  more  or  less  orderely 
transition  to  the  country's  next  stage. 

Of  partlculpj  importance  to  the  United 
States  is  the  expectJd  shift  in  foreign  policy. 
The  attitude  of  the  Congrass  Party,  which 
has  rul3d  since  independence,  has  varied 
from  a  self-righteous  edglness  toward  the 
West  to  a  chUHness  bordering  on  hostiUty. 
All  Indications  from  the  victorious  alliance, 
known  as  Jf^ata,  are  that  a  friendly  atti- 
tude can  be  expected  toward  the  United 
States,  with  s  noticeable  cooling  of  feelings 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whatever  its  foreign  policy,  India  has  be- 
g\in  to  earn  a  new  claim  on  American  sym- 
pathies, and  perhaps  aid.  All  who  love  free- 
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dom  are  measurably  safer  to  lay  than  before 
the  Indian  election  and  the  '  have  an  obli- 
gation to  encourage  the  spref  d  of  the  demo- 
cratic habit. 


DROUGHT  EMERGEN(  JY  RELIEP 
ACT  OP  197' 


HON.  LEON  E.  P)  NETTA 

OF  CAIXFORNI/ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April 


I  1977 


Sp(  aker, 


Califor  aia 


lad 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr 
am  introducing  the 
Relief  Act  of  1977  In  th( 
will  provide  the  Federal 
new  powers  to  deliver  mo 
emergency  assistance  to 

The   Drought  Emergency 
pays  particular  attention 
needs  of  our  agricultura 
current  predictions  of  loss 
duction  caused  by  drought 
lated  into  even  more 
for    rising    unemploymei^t 
consumer  prices,  and 
ment  spending.  In 
tiplier  effect  means  that 
$6.3  billion  loss  in 
industries  add  up  to  the 
jobs  outside  of  agriculture 
lion  loss  to  our  State 

During  a  day-long 
held  in  my  district,  local 
ers,  and  cattlemen  presen 
picture  of  the  situation  w( 
fomia.  To  date,  we  have 
third  to  one-half  of  our 
fall.  Many  reservoirs  are 
of  their  capacity.  We  hav< 
drafting   problems    and 
extending  3  to  6  feet, 
occurs,  the  soil  has  less 
water  and  weUs  dry  up. 
to  the  coast,  we  have  sal 
sion  into  our  wells  as  a  resf ! 
overdrafts.   These  wells 
usable  for  irrigating 

Every  day  there  is  mo|e 
cry  for  new  wells  to  be 
were  once  dug  at  200  to  30 
down  to  800  to  900  feet, 
170  horsepower  engines  to 
out  of  the  ground.  This  leajs 
al  use  of  energy  at  a  time 
show  that  inadequate 
streams  will  cause  a 
hydroelectric  power. 

So  there  is  an  energy  c 
today's  water  crisis  in  Uie 
have  the  threat  of  extremt 
severe  cutbacks  in  crop 
the  prospect  of  increasing 
farm  acres  being  sold  to 
forcing  many  of  our  sma|l 
of  business.  The  tale  goes 
the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
casters  anticipate  the 
tinue  for  1  and  possibly 
years.  K  this  is  the  case, 
that  the  Disaster  Relief 
amended  now  to  provide 
sistance  to  drought  areas. 

Current  programs 
vide  assistance  that  is 


today,  I 
Drou^t  Emergency 
hope  that  it 
Government  with 
e  appropriate 
<  rought  areas. 
Relief  Act 
to  the  imique 
sector  since 
in  farm  pro- 
can  be  trans- 
alarming  statistics 
increasing 
additional  govem- 
this  mul- 
predictions  of 
agri(  ulture-related 
OSS  of  144,000 
and  $18  bil- 


wa  Br 


ecor  omy. 
herring  recently 
(  flicials,  farm- 
ed a  sobering 
face  in  Cali- 
from  one- 
normal  rain- 
at  10  percent 
serious  over- 
subsidence    is 
Wh  ire  subsidence 
ca  )acity  to  store 
h  areas  close 
water  intru- 
It  of  pumping 
are  no  longer 
veget  ibles. 


dug. 


public  out- 
Wells  that 
)  feet  are  now 
n  auiring  150  to 
pull  the  water 
to  addition- 
\then  estimates 
supplies  in 
substantial  loss  of 


isls  built  into 

West.  We  also 

fire  hazards, 

pfoduction,  and 

niunbers  of 

developers,  thus 

farmers  out 

and  on.  And 

Veather  fore- 

dr<)ught  to  con- 

2  to  3  more 

it  is  essential 

of  1974  be 

mergency  as- 


cn 


uct 


sunpiy  do  not  pro- 
flexjble,  timely,  or 
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relevant.  There  is  too  much  administra- 
tive redtape,  with  very  little  effective 
coordination,  sometimes  delaying  the 
delivery  of  relief  over  2  to  3  months. 

Noting  that  droughts,  unlike  other 
tsrpes  of  natural  disasters,  occur  over  ex- 
tended periods  of  time,  often  resulting 
in  severe  long-term  economic  damage, 
the  Drought  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1977  provides  for  a  specialized  program 
for  Federal  assistance.  Along  with  the 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Fed- 
eral coordinator  to  serve  in  the  affected 
area,  my  bill  provides  for  emergency 
fxmding  for  the  following  types  of  serv- 
ices: Water  conservation  programs  for 
farmers,  biisinesses,  and  Government 
entities;  regional  water  supply  investiga- 
tions for  agricultural  and  domestic 
needs;  improved  irrigation  practices; 
water  transportation  and  expansion  of 
water  sources;  training  for  farmers  to 
develop  alternative  crops  that  conserve 
water;  employment  and  manpower  train- 
ing programs;  and  temporary  mortgage 
or  rental  payments  when  individuals 
have  received  notice  of  foreclosure  or 
cancellation  of  a  contract  as  a  result  of 
a  drought.  Two  additional  provisions  al- 
low for  the  reduction  of  interest  rates  to 
1  percent  for  emergency  small  business 
and  farmers  home  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  crisis  is  seri- 
ous. I  do  not  think  it  is  being  overesti- 
mated in  any  way.  In  my  area  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  others,  people  are 
suffering  severe  economic  hardships  as 
a  result  of  the  drought.  It  is  the  Intent 
of  my  legislative  proposal  to  enable  these 
people  to  benefit  from  the  same  funds  to 
which  victims  of  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
earthquakes  are  now  entitled,  and  to  pro- 
vide both  immediate  and  long-term  as- 
sistance to  drought  areas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
respond  favorably  to  this  urgent  appeal 
for  action  by  approving  passage  of  the 
Drought  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1977. 
I  include  for  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
bill: 

H.R.  6156 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drought  Emergency 
Relief  Act  of  1977." 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISAST- 
ER  RELIEP   ACT   OF    1974 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5121  (a) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1),  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2) 
the  following : 

"(3)  droughts  and  other  similar  noncata- 
clysmlc  disasters  may  cause  the  same  kinds 
of  loss  and  disruption;  and 

"(4)  droughts  occur  over  extended  periods 
of  time,  causing  severe  long-term  economic 
damage,  and,  therefore,  require  special  Fed- 
eral attention  and  Federal  assistance;". 

Sec.  102.  Section  303  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  (c)  and  (d),  re- 
spectively, and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b) 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Upon  his  declaration  that  an  emer- 
gency exists,  and  after  a  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  affected  State,   the  President 
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shaU  appoint  a  Federal  coordinator  to  oper- 
ate In  the  affected  area.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  306  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  adding 
a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  any  major  disaster  or  emergency 
caused  by  drought,  Federal  agencies  are  here- 
by authorized,  on  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  assistance  by  performing  on 
public  or  private  lands  or  waters  any  emer- 
gency work  or  service  essential  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  lives  and  to  protect  and  preserve 
property,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  conservation  practices,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  emergency  tilling,  fencing, 
and  range  seeding; 

"(2)  improved  Irrigation  practices,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  Installation  of  irri- 
gation pli>e6; 

"(3)  In-depth  regional  water  supply  in- 
vestigations for  agricultural  and  domestic 
needs; 

"(4)  education,  training,  and  assistance 
for  farmers,  businesses,  and  other  affected 
persons  or  goverrmient  entitles  covering  ap- 
propriate conservation  techniques; 

"(5)  assistance  for  water  and  other  essen- 
tial needs,  including  the  movement  of  water, 
supplies,  and  persons,  and  including  the 
drilling  for  or  expansion  of  water  sources; 

"(6)  training  and  assistance  for  farmers 
in  the  production  of  alternative  crops  which 
require  less  water  for  growth; 

"(7)  establishing  comprehensive  employ- 
ment and  manpower  training  programs;  and 

"(8)  making  contributions  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph". 

Sec  104.  Section  310  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"or  drought  emergency"  after  the  words 
"major  disaster"  In  both  places  in  which  it 
appears. 

Sec.  105.  Section  408  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  as  subsections 
(d),  (e),  and  (f),  respectively,  and  Inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  a  new  subsection  (c) 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
a  grant  to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  such 
State  making  grants  to  meet  necessary  ex- 
penses or  needs  of  Individuals  or  families 
adversely  affected  by  either  a  drought 
emergency  or  major  disaster  caused  by 
drought  in  those  areas  where  such  indi- 
viduals, or  families  are  unable  to  meet  such 
expenses  or  needs  through  assistance  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  106.  Section  414(a)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  comma  and  adding  the 
words  "or  drought  emergency."  after  the 
words  "result  of  a  major  disaster"; 

(b)  adding  the  words  "or  drought  emer- 
gency" after  the  words  "fiscal  year  In  which 
the  major  disaster";  and 

(c)  adding  the  words  "or  drought  emer- 
gency" after  the  words  "full  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  major  disaster". 

Sec.  107.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  IV 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"mortgage  akd  rental  assistance 
"Sec.  420.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
the  form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to 
or  on  behalf  of  individuals  and  families  who, 
as  a  result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by 
drought,  have  received  written  notice  of  fore- 
closure on  any  land,  equipment,  mortgage,  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  entered  into  prior 
to  such  a  drought.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
provided  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
financial  hardship,  whichever  is  longer.". 
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TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

ACT  OP  1965 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  801(b)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3231)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  words  ",  or  drought  emergency"  within 
the  quotation  marks  after  the  words  "major 
disaster". 

(b)  Sections  802,  803,  804,  and  805  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  3232-3235)  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "or  drought  emergency"  after 
"major  disaster"  each  place  It  appears. 

Sec  202.  Section  804  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "faculties 
(Including  machinery  and  equipment)  for 
industrial  and  commercial  usage"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "faculties  (including 
machinery,  equipment,  or  supplies)  for  in- 
dustrial, farm,  or  commercial  iisage". 
TITLE  ni— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  301.  Section  7(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  amended,  20  U.S.C.  241-1 
(a)  (1)  (A) ) ,  is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  has  suffered  drought  emergency"  after 
"other  catastrophe". 

Sec  302.  Section  7(b)(2)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)  (2) )  is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1)  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or"; 
and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (C)  as 
follows: 

"(C)  an  emergency  caused  by  drought,  as 
determined  by  the  President  under  section 
102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5122(1)),  in  which  case  the  Interest 
rate  on  the  Administrator's  share  of  any  loan 
made  under  this  subparagraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  per  annum;". 

Sec  303.  Section  324  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1964)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  loan  made  or  insured  under  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  an  emergency  caused  by 
drought,  as  determined  by  the  President  un- 
der section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5122(1) ) ,  shall  be  at  an  in- 
terest rate  not  in  excess  of  1  per  centum  per 
annimi.". 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25, 1  joined  with  Americans  of  Byelorus- 
sian heritage  in  Cleveland  in  celebrat- 
ing Byelorussian  Independence  Day.  On 
that  historic  date  in  1918,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  declared  their  independence 
and  established  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

The  independence  of  these  gallant 
people  was  short  lived,  for  before  the 
end  of  that  year  the  Bolshevik  army 
overran  this  country.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence among  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple lives  on.  In  1944,  when  an  opportu- 
nity for  independence  again  presented 
itself,  the  Second  All-Byelorussian  Con- 
gress  met   in   Minsk,    reapproved    the 
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declaration  of  independence,  and  elected 
a  Byelorussian  Central  Council.  While 
this  effort,  too,  was  soon  overcome  by 
force,  it  served  notice  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Byelorussian  people  want  their 
independence  and  will  stand  up  for  it  in 
spite  of  all  the  odds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  stand 
our  country  has  taken  in  behalf  of  hu- 
man rights  in  oppressed  lands,  and  I 
intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  we  con- 
tinue to  stand  with  the  Byelorussian 
people  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 


RICE 

HON.  JIM  GUY  TUCKER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arkansas 
is  the  largest  rice-producing  State  in  the 
Nation.  Last  year,  Arkansans  grew  31 
percent  of  the  U.S.  rice  crop  and  led  the 
Nation  in  producing  rice  for  export.  My 
district,  the  Second,  alone  grows  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
rice  crop  each  year.  In  addition,  60  per- 
cent of  our  total  rice  crop,  14  percent  of 
which  is  grown  in  Arkansas,  is  exported. 
Those  exports  amoimt  to  one-third  of  all 
world  trade  in  rice.  But  the  United  States 
grows  only  1.5  percent  of  the  world  rice 
crop. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  a  new  look  at 
our  Nation's  rice  program  with  three 
goals  in  mind:  First,  assuring  an  equi- 
table and  stable  price  for  farmers,  sec- 
ond, meeting  domestic  and  international 
market  demands  with  a  fair  price  for 
consumers,  and,  third,  replacing  the  cur- 
rent stop-and-go  rice  production  poli- 
cies with  a  coordinated,  long-term  rice 
program  incorporated  into  a  total  farm 
policy. 

Under  present  conditions,  target  price 
legislation  coupled  with  loan  and  allot- 
ment programs  Is  designed  to  provide  a 
reasonable  level  of  protection  for  estab- 
lished ricegrowers.  However,  disagree- 
ment has  risen  in  my  district,  as  well  as 
in  others,  between  allotment  holders  on 
the  one  hand  and  new  growers  on  the 
other,  who,  under  the  1975  Rice  Produc- 
tion Act,  are  free  to  cultivate  as  much 
rice  as  they  can  grow.  These  new  growers 
sell  their  crops  on  the  open  market  with- 
out the  benefit  of  Government  loan  or 
target  price  protection.  The  conflict  be- 
tween new  and  old  growers  needs  to  be 
resolved  through  long-range  plarming  to 
give  all  rice  farmers  equal  treatment  and 
a  better  basis  for  judging  what  types  of 
allotment  programs  and  price  supports, 
if  any,  will  be  available  2,  3,  or  5  years 
from  now.  To  achieve  this  end.  I  support 
extending  the  existing  rice  program  for  1 
year. 

The  key  to  stability  in  our  rice  pro- 
gram lies  tn  expanding  the  markets  for 
rice,  both  internationally  and  here  at 
home.  Rice  is  a  major  food  product.  In 
addition  to  relying  on  its  traditional 
uses,  we  should  develop  new  outlets  for 
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its  consumption.  Along  these  lines,  I  am 
asking  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  review  outdated  regulations  that  ex- 
clude rice  as  an  approved  food  in  fed- 
erally subsidized  school  lunch  programs. 
Interim  regulations  allowing  school 
lunch  credit  for  rice  are  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  by  September  after  which  a 
period  for  public  comment  will  be  set 
aside  before  the  final  regulations  are 
promulgated. 

International  markets  are  vital  If  the 
rice  farmer  is  to  receive  a  fair  price  for 
his  rice  at  home.  Foreign  markets  pro- 
vide a  profitable  as  well  as  a  humani- 
tarian outlet  for  surplus  rice.  In  addi- 
tion to  lessening  world  food  needs,  rice 
exports  have  helped  keep  our  balance  of 
pajmients  in  line,  particularly  with  the 
OPEC  nations  where  rice  has  played  an 
important  role  in  partially  offsetting  the 
tremendous  outpouring  of  U.S.  dollars 
for  oil.  Agricultural  commodities  ac- 
counted for  5  percent,  or  $23,273  billion, 
of  our  total  $114,807  billion  exports  in 
1976.  Rice  valued  at  $629  million  made 
up  37  percent  of  the  agricultural  goods 
exported  last  year  and  accounted  for  1.8 
percent  of  our  total  exports  in  1976. 

The  populations  of  underdeveloped 
and  developing  areas — where  rice  Is  the 
principal  food  staple — are  growing  at 
rates  much  greater  than  the  1.8  percent 
annual  world  growth  rate.  Last  year. 
Southeast  Asia's  population  Increased  by 
2.4  percent.  Population  in  Africa  grew  at 
a  rate  of  2.6  percent,  while  the  Middle 
East  and  tropical  South  America  both 
increased  their  populations  by  2.9  per- 
cent in  1976.  These  countries  have  made 
great  efforts  to  expand  rice  production, 
but  still  must  struggle,  even  under  the 
extremely  favorable  weather  conditions 
of  the  past  3  years,  to  meet  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  their  people.  As  we  know 
too  well,  weather  is  notoriously  imre- 
liable  and  cannot  be  expected  to  support 
bumper  world  rice  crops  much  longer. 

Our  friends  in  other  lands  look  to  the 
United  States  to  meet  their  growing  rice 
needs.  Several  formerly  major  rice  ex- 
porting countries,  such  as  Iran.  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  Cambodia,  must  now  Im- 
port large  quantities  of  rice.  The  rice 
exporting  capabilities  of  others  have  de- 
creased significantly  in  recent  years. 
Burma  has  dropped  from  exporting  2 
million  tons  of  rice  to  exporting  less  than 
500.000  tons  annually.  Likewise,  Thai- 
land's annual  export  level  has  declined 
from  an  average  1.7  million  tons  to  about 
1  million  tons.  It  is  our  moral  duty  to 
Increase  our  rice  exports  and  assist 
these  developing  nations  to  upgrade  their 
rice  growing  capabilities  to  avert  a  tragic 
world  food  shortage. 
"Public  Law  480,  the  food-for-peace 
program,  provides  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  expanding  our  rice  exports  and 
for  assisting  in  meeting  the  nutritional 
needs  of  others  if  utilized  to  its  fullest 
potential.  Six  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  million  tons  of  rice  have  been  allo- 
cated under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  600  million 
ton  projection  has  been  made  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  The  majority  of  this  rice  Is 
sold  to  Bangladesh,  Indonesia,  and  South 
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Korea  with  lesser  amounts 
Lanka,   Senegal.   Ssnia. 
Guinea. 

Our  technology  and 
that  we  can  continue  to 
a  major  rice  exporting 
restricting  the  domestic 
rice  at  a  reasonable  price 
cently  by  a  rice  farmer 
Ark.,  that  years  ago  the 
yield  was  45  bushels  per 
average  yearly  crop  Is 
bushels  per  acre.  I  am 
will  continue  to  be  an 
national  need  for  all  the 
conceivably  produce.  Wlthih 
years  alone,  our  rice  exporljs 
than  doubled.  Increasing 
lion  In  1973  to  $38  million 
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JUVENILE    JUSTICE 
AND  PREVENTION 
OP  1977 


DE]  JNQUENCY 
AM  ENDMENTS 


HON.  IKE  F.  AND  (EWS 

OP    NORTH    CAROLIN  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl  INTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  6, 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North 
Speaker,  on  April  6,  I 
to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jijsti 
quency  ard  Prevention  Act 
essential  section  of  this  biU 
the  authority  of  the  Law 
Assistance  Administration 
the  act  through  fiscal  year 

This  biU  is  identical  to 
recommended  by  the  Attorjiey 
of  the  United  States.  While 
of  time  reo.uire  the  placing 
pcsal  before  the  Congress 
tion,  I  do  so  with  reservatiohs 
certain  provisions  of  the  W 
my  action  today  should  no 
be  interpreted  as  foreclosir 
change  to  Improve  and 
proposal  s  impact  on  the 
llnquency  among  our  youth 

Clearly,  juvenile  delinciu^icy 
a  serious  national  problem 
over  43  percent  of  all 
this  country  is  committed 
under  the  age  of  18  portray; 
tude  of  the  problem  bf  j 
quency.  It  is  not  surprisin  j 
that  Attorney  General 
cently  observed  that,  "If  we 
do  anything  about  crime  in 
have  to  start  with  the  juv 
bill  would  encouragfe  the  , 
of  general  local  government 
nonprofit  a^ennies,  organization 
stltutions  to  continue  their 
duce  juvenile  delinquency 
the  juvenile  justice  system. 
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PORPOISES   AND   TUNA   FISH 


April  7,  1977 


April  7,  1977 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  Congress 
this  session  deals  with  the  tuna-por- 
poise Issue.  This  issue  has  a  great  deal  of 
emotional  support  on  both  sides,  from  the 
fishermen  and  the  environmentalists.  I 
believe,  however,  that  a  solution  can  be 
worked  out  that  will  satisfy  both  Inter- 
ests. The  Honolulu  Advertiser  in  Its 
April  4,  1977,  issue,  printed  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  this  complex  problem.  I 
believe  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
could  benefit  by  this  commentary,  and 
I  Include  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Porpoises  and  Tuna  Fish 

Last  week  The  Advertiser  pubUshed  a  fuU- 
page  advertisement  from  Friends  of  Ani- 
mals, calling  for  stringent  public  action 
against  the  tuna  fishing  Industry,  In  order 
to  save  the  porpoises  killed  by  fishermen 
netting  yeUowfln  tuna. 

It  represents  probably  the  strongest  posi- 
tion of  the  environmentalists  in  this  mat- 
ter. But,  while  we  are  generally  sympathetic 
to  the  alms  of  those  who  would  stop  all  por- 
poise killing,  there  Is  also  another  side  to 
the  question. 

A  large  share  of  the  tuna  eaten  by  Amer- 
icans Is  yellowfln,  caught  "on  porpoise"  as 
they  put.  It  In  the  Industry.  That  Is  be- 
cause the  yellowfln  swim  with  porpoises  and 
It  Is  by  spotting  porpoises  In  the  proper 
waters,  that  the  fishermen  find  their  fish, 
just  as  In  Hawaii  waters,  fishermen  for  aku 
(skipjack)  and  ahl  (yellowfln)  flnd  their 
fish  by  watching  seablrds. 

The  modern  method  of  catching  yellow- 
fln Is  the  purse  seine.  Last  year  the  130-boat 
American  tuna  fleet  brought  home  332,000 
tons  of  tuna,  most  of  it  yellowfln.  Much  of 
this  yeUowfln  Is  caught  off  the  South  Ameri- 
can coast,  and  that  Is  where  conditions  are 
proper  for  purse-selnlng. 

(No  purse-selnlng  Is  done  In  Hawaii 
waters.  They  are  too  warm,  and  too  clear. 
The  ahl  would  swim  down  deep  enough  to 
escape  the  net.  They  do  not  in  colder  waters 
because  they  do  not  like  cold  water,  and 
visibility  Is  poor.) 

Last  year,  those  purse-selners  also  kUled 
about  100,000  porpoises.  The  fleet  has  been 
laid  up  since  November,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  held  that  the  porpoise 
kill  had  been  exceeded.  That  figure  was 
established  under  the  Marine  Mammals  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972.  to  be  reviewed  and 
changed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  just  set 
a  figure  of  59,050  porpoises,  which  may  be 
sacrlfied  In  the  fishing  for  tuna. 

The  fleet  Is  still  laid  up  because  of  the 
manner  In  which  that  fishing  can  be  done. 
Pishing  Is  prohibited  "on  porpoise"  where 
the  varieties  of  porpoise  are  mixed — to  pro- 
tect the  rare  eastern  spinner  porpoise,  which 
often  swims  with  the  common  spotted  por- 
poise. 

The  fishermen  have  elected  to  stay  In  port 
because  they  say  It  Is  Impossible  to  make  a 
profit  with  so  many  restrictions.  That  Issue 
has  yet  to  be  resolved. 

Friends  of  animals  and  other  environmen- 
tal groups  want  the  porpoise  kill  put  at  zero. 
As  things  stand  that  would  mean  an  end  to 
American  purse-selnlng  for  yellowfln. 

It  would  not,  however,  mean  an  end  to 


porpoise  slaughter.  Several  other  nations 
seine  for  t\ma.  There  is  an  immense  market 
for  canned  tuna  the  world  over.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  U.S.  fleet  would  simply 
mean  more  for  the  others. 

Through  Industry  and  Federal  financing, 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  In  re- 
ducing the  porpoise  kill  In  recent  years. 

Last  fall  several  scientists  went  out  with 
the  purse-seiner  Elizabeth  C.J.  Using  new 
techniques,  the  flshermen  brought  home  a 
catch  of  550  tons  of  tuna.  They  threw  out 
their  seine  31  times.  They  caught  in  it  an 
estimated  total  of  20,000  porpoises.  The  sci- 
entists counted  only  four  killed  in  the  whole 
operation. 

To  be  sure,  Elizabeth  C.J.  had  the  most 
modern  experimental  equipment  aboard.  But 
the  captain  and  crew  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  scientists  that  they  could  do  the 
job  with  almost  zero  porpoise  kill. 

Now  the  question  Is  to  get  this  system  into 
general  use.  The  easiest  and  quickest  way  to 
do  this  is  for  the  Federal  government  to  sub- 
sidize changeover  to  the  equipment  and  sys- 
tem used  by  Elizabeth  C-I. 

Such  an  example  by  the  American  fleet 
would  be  of  far  more  effect  in  stopping  other 
nations  from  killing  porpoises  than  quitting 
the  purse-seine  method. 

Here  In  Hawaii  it  has  not  seemed  to  be  an 
Issue.  Our  own  Coral  brand  tuna  is  skipjack, 
caught  on  lines. 

Bumblebee  brand,  also  packed  by  Castle  & 
Cooke,  Is  generally  yellowfln,  also  sometimes 
caught  on  lines.  But  Castle  &  Cooke  has  a 
12-boat  purse-seine  fleet,  serving  Its  several 
canneries,  and  some  of  the  Bumblebee  brand 
is  actually  caught  off  South  America  "on 
porpoise." 

The  environmentalists  say  we  must  save 
the  porpoise  and  stop  the  slaughter.  They 
note  some  six  or  seven  million  porpoises  have 
been  killed  by  purse-se.'ners  rince  the  tech- 
nique was  developed  in  the  late  1950s.  TTie 
story  was  virtually  unknown  until  1071, 
when  environmentalists  suddenly  became 
aroused. 

The  1977  porpoise  kill  quota  of  59,000 
seems  far  too  high  to  those  who  would  save 
the  porpoise.  It  seems  almost  punitive  to 
the  tuna  Industry,  but  some  flshermen  say  it 
is  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

There  must  bs  compromise  between  the 
environmentalists  and  the  Indiostry  on  this 
matter.  The  public  wants  to  save  the  por- 
poise, but  It  also  wants  to  keep  food  prices 
down. 

There,  in  essence,  is  the  argiiment.  The 
combined  efforts  of  science,  industry  and 
goverimaent  can  resolve  it.  That  much  is  now 
plain. 


DEAR  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  patriotic  essay  by  my  con- 
stituent. Mis.  Catherine  Mervyn  of  Ox- 
nord,  Calif. 

Often  we  Americans  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned wtih  the  faults  of  this  Nation 
that  we  become  blind  to  Its  greatness. 
Mrs.  Mervyn's  essay  exemplifies  the  true 
spirit  of  America — a  proud  nation 
founded  on  freedom  and  opportunity: 

March  28,  1977. 

Dear  America:  For  a  very  long  time  now 
I've  wanted  to  talk  to  you  and  tell  you  that 
I  love  you.  In  a  way,  this  is  sort  cf  a  love 


letter  to  you  because  I  feel  that  when  a  per- 
son has  good,  strong  feelings  about  some- 
thing, or  someone,  he  should  say  fo,  especial- 
ly when  the  time  to  do  it  in  ...  Is  getting 
shorter,  faster.  So  .  .  .  here  it  is  .  .  .  America, 
for  everyone  to  hear  ...  I  love  you ! 

It  seems  hardly  a  breath  away  since  I 
first  stepped  upon  your  mjretic,  crowded 
shores!  Pilled  with  frightening  wonder,  I 
could  not  see  the  great,  blue  sky  that  burst 
out,  far  beyond  the  eminence  of  your  colos- 
sal, concrete  pUes.  The  eyes  of  youth  do  not 
penetrate  the  depths  of  freedom's  grandeur 
'tU  time  and  life  mold  us  into  what  we  are. 
I  am  older  now  and  know  your  magic  power, 
the  power  of  freedom,  whose  blade-sharp 
edge  forever  scores  its  imprint  upon  the  hu- 
man soul. 

I  love  you,  America! 

I  love  you  for  all  your  many  temples  where 
people  can  stand,  kneel,  or  sit  to  worship 
the  Maker  of  vis  aU.  We  can  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  evolution  and  still  believe  that 
in  one  Qod  there  lies  salvation  for  us  all. 

"One  nation  under  God  ..." 

"Qod  Bless  America!" 

May  you  be  blessed  for  my  life's  partner 
whose  constant  love,  comfort  and  compan- 
ionship, inspire  me  to  thought  and  action  on 
things  that  bring  f ulflllment  to  my  otherwise 
empty  life. 

I  love  you,  America! 

I  love  you  for  the  opportunities  you've 
given  me,  and  I  tremble  with  Joy  when  teach- 
ing young  children  the  intricacies  of  you 
whose  faults  I  can  lay  bare,  but  balance  each 
with  greatness  beyond  compare. 

I  love  you  for  their  young  sounds  when 
tonelessly  they  recite,  "I  pledge  alleg- 
iance .  .  .".  Their  voices  are  eternally  etched 
upon  my  heart,  and  a  tomorrow  surely  wUl 
be  here  when  they,  too,  will  feel  the  tingle  of 
your  subllm  nobility.  And  come  it  will,  as 
long  as  I  discharge  my  duty  to  my  Ood.  .  .  . 
and  you ! 

I  love  you,  America ! 

I  love  you  for  the  vastness  of  your  coun- 
tryside; the  brown,  the  green  and  purple 
mountains  whose  peaks  lift  my  spirit  to  lofty, 
glorious  heights,  yet  dwarf  me  to  nothing- 
ness ...  a  tiny  creature,  whose  dependence 
upon  Ood  is  everlasting. 

I  love  you  for  times  upon  your  sandy  shores 
and  seas  whose  depth  and  breadths  can  move 
me  to  dream  of  goals  that  I  may  never  reach, 
yet  can  always  strive  for. 

I  love  you  for  memories  that  thoughts  of 
you  evoke,  for  words  of  heroes  who  pro- 
foundly spoke : 

"So  a  man  can  stand !" 

"Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  1" 

"With  malice  toward  none.  .  .  ." 

The  chain  is  endless  with  maxlmus  to 
honor  and  be  proud,  and  I  know  In  thank- 
ing you,  I  am  truly  thanking  Ood. 


WHY  BREIRA?  PART  H 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  placed  in  the  Record  part  I  of 
"Why  Breira?"  by  Joseph  Shattan.  We 
may  not  all  agree  with  every  formula- 
tion of  Mr.  Shattan,  but  his  scholarship 
and  expertise  are  clearly  shown  in  this 
article.  Mr.  Shattan,  who  recently  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  has  pro- 
vided us  with  valuable  information  on 
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a  support  appartus  for  Middle  East  ter- 
rorism. Part  n  follows: 

Wht  Breira?  Part  n 

Even  before  Mrs.  Isaac's  pamphlet  appeared 
there  were  signs  of  friction  within  Breira 
over  the  activities  of  its  full-time  staff.  At 
least  a  few  of  those  whose  names  were  listed 
on  Breira's  masthead  had  begun  to  feel  they 
were  being  used,  in  effect,  as  window-dress- 
ing. One  such  person  was  Rabbi  Joachim 
Prinz,  a  weU-known  Zionist  and  former  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and 
one  of  Breira's  "stars,"  wJo  in  June  1975 
sent  a  letter  of  objection  to  Loeb  about  a 
statement  denouncing  Israeli  foreign  policy 
which  Breira  was  planning  to  issue  at  a  press 
conference.  Rabbi  Prinz  complained:  "The 
Advisory  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  never  met  [ !  ] ,  and  so  decisions  are 
left  to  you  and  Arthur  [  Waskow],  after  some 
superficial  consultations  with  one  of  us  or 
with  none  of  us."  (At  the  time  Waskow  was 
nowhere  even  listed  as  a  key  figure  In  Breira.) 
Rabbi  Prinz  subsequently  resigned  from  the 
organization,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
his  name,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  his 
endorsement  of  Breira,  was  removed  from 
its  stationery. 

In  recent  months,  controversy  over  Breira 
has  Intensified  both  inside  and  outside  the 
organization.  A  number  of  prominent  peo- 
ple who  had  Joined  or  supported  the  group 
have  resigned — notably  Nathan  Glazer  and 
Jacob  Neusner* — and  others  who  had  con- 
templated Joining  are  reported  to  have  had 
second  thoughts  on  the  matter.  (No  doubt 
some  have  also  been  drawn  to  Breira  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  adverse  publicity.)  One 
neewspaper,  the  Jeviish  Week,  has  waged  a 
lengthy  out-and-out  campaign  of  denunci- 
ation against  Breira,  but  has  also  opened 
its  pages  to  rebuttals  by  Loeb  and  others. 

As  for  the  established  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, their  reaction  to  Breira  and  to  the  con- 
troversy siuTOunding  it  has  ranged  all  the 
way  from  alarm — one  or  two  agencies  have 
enjoined  members  of  their  own  staff  from 
publicly  espousing  positions  contraiTr  to  those 
officially  adopted  by  the  organizations  em- 
ploying them — to  diplomatic  silence.  And  as 
a  consequence  of  all  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges, Breira  Itself,  at  its  national  confer- 
ence held  In  late  February,  released  a  series 
of  platform  resolutions  which  clearly  reflect 
a  moderating  tendency  on  a  number  of  key 
Issues  and  a  desire  to  create  as  broad  a  base 
as  possible  by  clinging  to  the  lowest  common 


•  Neusner,  a  professor  of  Jewish  studies 
at  Brown  University  and  one  of  Breira's 
early  members,  has  written  recently  that  he 
joined  the  organization  hoping  it  would  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  free  discussion  of  the 
whole  spectrum  of  Issues  facing  American 
Jewry  and  contribute  some  "Important  and 
serious  thought  on  the  definition  of  Zionism 
and  the  tasks  of  Zionism  in  the  [Diaspora]." 
But,  he  says,  it  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Instead,  "Breira  is  an  organization  with  a 
single  obsession,  which  Is  not  Zionism,  not 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  not  any  of  the 
great  Issues  of  that  world — but  the  West 
Bank  and  the  evils  of  Jewish  settlement 
thereon.  Its  principal  Interest  is  to  tell  the 
Israelis  what  to  do  in  connection  with  what 
Is  (alas)  only  one  of  the  man  aspects  of 
policy  they  have  to  work  out."  Another  early 
member  of  the  organization,  who  has  sub- 
sequently disaffiliated  himself,  Alan  Mintz, 
says  in  a  recent  article  that  he  missed  In 
is  (alas)  only  one  of  the  many  aspects  of 
"ahavat  Yisrael,  unconditional  love  for  the 
Jewish  people";  following  Israel's  setbacks 
in  the  Yom  Klppvu"  War,  Mlntz  notes,  the 
mood  in  Breira  "can  only  be  described  as 
Jubilant." 
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ideological  denominator  its  members  can 
agree  upon. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  the  effort 
to  broaden  its  appeal — ^whlch  will  mean,  and 
has  already  meant,  issuing  strong  declara- 
tions of  support  for  a  secure  Israel,  endorsing 
aliyah,  and,  above  aU,  muting  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  PLO— Breira  wUl  dilute  itself 
out  of  fashion.  But  whatever  the  future  shape 
of  the  organization,  the  slgniflcance  of  Breira 
as  phenomenon  transcends  the  particular  is- 
sues it  finds  to  concentrate  upon,  and  in  the 
end  it  is  the  phenomenon  Itself  which  re- 
mains to  be  imderstood. 

Breira  came  into  existence  and  has  gained 
strength  and  adherents  during  a  period 
when  the  political  fortunes  of  the  state  of 
Israel  have  reached  perhaps  an  aU-tlme  low. 
Before  1973  Israel  was,  to  be  sure.  Isolated  In 
its  Immediate  geographical  vicinity  and  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  sworn  to  its  physical 
destruction.  Since  1973,  however,  Israel  has 
become  increasingly  Isolated  in  the  world  as 
a  whole,  shunned  even  by  many  of  its  former 
friends  and  treated  as  a  pariah  by  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  The  reasons  for  Israel's 
new  and  more  complete  Isolation  are  of 
coxirse  in  the  first  Instance  political,  having 
to  do  with  the  need  to  insure  the  supply  of 
oU  from  Arab  cotmtrles  to  the  West.  But 
what  political  considerations  demand,  moral 
considerations  have  come  to  Justify.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  withdrawal  of  political  sup- 
port for  Israel  on  the  part  of  a  dependent 
and  weakened  West  has  gone  a  withdrawal 
of  sympathy,  of  moral  support.  The  cam- 
paign of  vilification  against  the  Jewish  state, 
initiated  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  participated  in  enthusiastically  by  many 
Third  World  nations,  has  met  with  only 
token  opposition  from  Israel's  friends  and 
allies. 

The  resolution  of  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly equating  Zionism  with  racism,  the  cease- 
less accusations  that  Israel  is  an  outpost  of 
imperialism  in  the  Middle  East,  a  "white" 
colonial  power  bent  on  thwarting  the  legiti- 
mate national  aspirations  of  a  people  whose 
land  It  took  away  by  force — these  lies  and 
others  like  them  may  or  may  not  be  accepted 
In  their  entirety  in  the  West,  but  less  and  less 
is  anyone  inclined  to  refute  them.  It  has  in- 
creasingly come  to  be  accepted  as  true  that 
the  fundamental  cause  of  Justice  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs,  the 
fundamental  cause  of  injustice  on  the  side  of 
Israel;  Indeed,  a  serious  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  very  legitimacy  of  Israel,  its 
right  to  exist. 

Now,  this  Idea — that  Israel  is  the  source  of 
the  problem  in  the  Middle  East — has  not  only 
come  to  inform  the  political  thinking  of 
Western  governments  Intent  on  wringing 
concessions  from  Israel  !n  order  to  placate 
Arab  oil-producing  nations,  but  it  has  also 
come  to  permeate  public  opinion  as  well — 
progressive  opinion,  enlightened  opinion, 
li}}eral  opinion.  With  the  success  of  the 
worldwide  campaign  against  Israel's  legiti- 
macy, liberal  support  for  Israel  can  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted — certainly  not  In  Eu- 
rope, and  not  even  In  the  United  States.  And 
if  liberal  support  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted,  the  once-solid  front  of  American 
Jewry  Is  also  beginning  to  show  serious  signs 
of  a  split.  If  the  economic  and  geopolitical 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  interests  of  Israel  should  di- 
verge further,  that  split  may  become  more 
pronounced. 

Breira  is  a  symptom  of  that  split,  a  vivid 
demonstration  of  the  inroads  made  Into  the 
American  Jewish  consciousness  by  the  cam- 
paign to  delegltlmlze  Israel.  In  its  monthly 
newsletter.  In  its  public  pronouncements, 
even  in  the  newly  "even-handed"  resolutions 
passed  at  its  national  conference,  Breira 
tacitly  and  often  not  so  tacitly  endorses  the 
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Idea  that  the  "problem"  in  the 
Is  not  the  decades -old  Arab 
ognlze  and  make  peace  with 
Israel  "Intransigence." 

One  might  expect  to  find,  In 
tlons  of   a  group   nominally 
Israel,    the    utmost    skeptlclsnl 
Arab  Intentions  toward  the  Je^flsh 
in  Brelra's  publications  it  Is 
but  the  Israelis  who  are  always 
assumed  guilty  until  proved 
of  mistreating  their  Arab  minority 
tallzing  the  Arabs  in  the  occupl  !d 
guilty   of  expansionism,   guilt] 
vainglory  and  arrogance,  guilty 
exploitation,  guilty,  in  short,  o 
and  racism. 

The  Arab  nations,  on  the  otler 
assumed  in  these  same  writing! 
quite   innocent,   then  certalnl 
tioned.  Breira  spokesman  have 
tlve  habit  of  attributing  to  A*ab 
burning    desire    for   peace   thflt 
themselves  would  be  surprised 
possessed — certainly    one    they 
bothered  to  express  publicly  in 
the  vaguest  and  most 
Yet  to  Judge  from  Breira 
Arab    countries    have    alread, ' 
Israel,  while  others  are  Just 
chance  to  be  allowed  to  follow 
cording  to  a  resolution  adopted 
tlonal  conference  for  which  n( 
tion  was  provided,  "certain  A  ab 
and  Palestinian  leaders  are  willing 
nlze  Israel's  right  to  exist." 
in  his  Op-Ed  piece  in  the  Tlifies 
fact  that  the  PLO  leadership 
accept  the  legitimacy  of  Israel, 
restrained  from  doing  so  publl(^y 
reprisals  by  hardliners  inside 
organization.  The  PLO  Itself, 
repeatedly  taken  pains  to 
that  it  continues  to  adhere 
Palestinian   National    Covenan ; 
Israel's  elimination. 

The  effect  of  these  and  othei 
frontation  is  to  place  the  mo4al 
proof  on  one  side  only,  and 
to  boot.  This,  to  say  the  least 
position  for  a  "Zionist 
sume.  Is  Breira,  then.  "anti-Israel 
no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
the  organization  who  can  be 
described,  for  it  would  be 
wise  to  explain  their 
terrorist  organization  whose 
is  the  dismantling  of  the  state 
if  one's  main  concern  in  the 
were  the  fate  of  the  Palestlniajns 
main  hope  the  satisfaction  of 
tlons    to    national    self- 
would  hardly  need   to  Insist, 
Waskow  and  others  in  Breira 
these  aspirations  can  be 
the  PLO  and  the  PLO 
even  a  number  of  Arab  leaders 
President   Sadat  of   Egypt, 
such  alternative  non-PLO 
Palestinian  problem  as  a  co-: 
Jordan  (not  to  mention  other 
posed  by  Israel  and  the 
But  BO  fixated  on  the  PLO 
within  Breira  that  it  continue^ 
the  centrality  of  that  organlza 
when  the  PLO  has  been  decimated 
influence  by  the  power  politics 
lets,  of  its  Arab  "brothers." 
observers    are    coming    to    believe 
quote  a  recent  report  in  the 
the  PLO's  role  In  Middle  Eas 
*'be  at  an  end." 

In  addition  to  its  pro-PLO 
ever,  Breira  is  made  up  of  rabl^ls 
Jewish  intellectuals  and 
well  form  a  majority,  and  wh< 
being  "anti-Israel"  in  any 
the  term.  Yet  these  people  too 
support  and  prestige  to  a 
seeks  to  "solve"  the  Middle 
placing  the  burden  of  proof 
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might  speculate  endlessly  about  the  motives 
of  these  Jewish  men  and  women.  Liberal 
guilt,  a  desire  to  be  on  the  side  of  "liberation" 
and  "progress,"  a  weariness  at  having  to  up- 
hold Israel's  cavise  when  that  cause  has  gone 
out  of  odor  or  has  come  to  seem  hopeless, 
even  an  unconscious  and  paradoxical  wish  to 
be,  for  once,  on  the  side  their  own  govern- 
ment may  be  leaning  toward — ^whatever  the 
particular  impulse,  it  is  clear  that,  as  they 
do  not  in  fact  wish  Israel  harm,  they  mtist 
find  convincing  reason  to  advocate  the  course 
they  do,  and  persuade  themselves  that  fol- 
lowing It  will  lead  away  from  danger  and 
toward  peace.  It  is  here  that  the  reassuring 
notion  comes  to  hand — a  notion  invented 
by  necessity  If  ever  one  was — that  the  Arabs 
themselves  are  ready  and  willing  to  make 
peace  with  Israel  and  have  already  said  as 
much  if  one  only  succeeds  in  interpreting 
their  words  properly. 

That  in  addition  to  mere  wishful  thinking 
there  is  a  hint  of  unconscious  racism  In  this 
last  idea  cannot  be  discounted  altogether; 
Brelra's  pronouncements  are  in  general  char- 
acterized by  an  appallingly  patronizing  atti- 
tude toward  the  Arabs,  a  refusal  to  take  them 
or  anything  they  say  seriously.  But  as  Rael 
Isaac  points  out,  what  strikes  the  observer 
above  all  In  such  mental  maneuvers  is  the 
unspoken  desire,  born,  perhaps,  of  the  feel- 
ing that  Israel  has  become  an  Intolerable 
burden,  to  distance  oneself  as  a  Jew  from 
Israel's  fate.  Because  this  desire  cannot  be 
confronted  honestly,  reality  Is  denied  or  re- 
defined, one's  intentions  become  cloaked  in 
the  language  of  moral  rectitude,  and  a  con- 
viction takes  hold  that  the  "solution"  to 
Israel's  dilemma  Is  both  simple  and  at  hand. 

But  the  motives  and  Intentions  of  the 
sundry  and  various  elements  In  Breira  are 
one  thing,"  the  ends  the  organization  serves, 
whether  It  wishes  to  or  not.  are  another.  In 
spite  of  its  recent  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, what  Breira  has  primarily  managed  to 
do  is  to  lend  a  seal  of  Jewish  approval  to  the 
idea  that  the  party  at  "fault"  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  not  the  100  million  Arabs  who  vowed 
once  to  throw  Israel  into  the  sea  and  now. 
after  thirty  years,  actually  stand  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  achieving  that  aim,  but  the 
3  million  Israelis,  who  for  thirty  years  have 
sued  for  nothing  but  the  opportunity  to  live 
among  their  neighbors  In  peace. 

Breira  furnishes  an  "address,"  Inside  the 
Jewish  community,  to  which  anyone  In  gov- 
ernment or  In  the  world  of  public  opinion 
may  appeal  who  is  seeking  to  promote  a 
policy  of  one-sided  pressure  on  Israel  and 
needs  to  overcome  the  opposition  which 
American  Jewry  has  heretofore  offered  to  such 
action.  As  Mark  Bruzonsky,  a  supporter  of 
Breira,  put  it  candidly  and  approvingly  in 
a  recent  article,  Brelra's  "hope  is  so  to  weak- 
en American  support  for  current  Israeli  poli- 
cies as  to  force  policy  changes,  by  U.S.  im- 
position If  necessary."  In  other  words,  by 
breaking  the  united  front  of  the  Jewish  com- 
m\inity,  Breira  may  contribute  toward  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  TTulted  States  to  Im- 
pose terms  on  the  Israelis  from  which  every- 
one will  benefit  but  the  Israelis  themselves, 
and  they  may  pay  dearly  Indeed. 

Both  Mrs.  Isaac's  pamphlet  and  the  reac- 
tion of  some  established  Jewish  organizations 
to  Breira  have  been  characterized  by  the 
group's  defenders  as  a  "witch-hunt"  and  an 
attempt  to  suppress  legitimate  dissent  within 
the  Jewish  community.  The  truth,  however, 
is  that  far  from  being  suppressed.  Breira 
has  attracted  many  members  and  financial 
supporters  from  the  heart  of  the  American 
Jewish  "establishment"  itself,  including  staff 
members  of  the  major  defense  agencies  and 
leaders  of  the  rabbinate.  Indeed,  the  whole 
issue  of  "dissent"  is  a  bit  disingenuous.  Nei- 
ther Breira  nor  its  supporters  have  been 
notable  in  demanding  that  the  Jewish  De- 
fense League  (which  may  be  thought  of  as 
Brelra's  counterpart  on  the  Right)  be  given 
a  fair  hearing  by  the  "establishment"- 
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spite  the  fact  that  this  dissenting  organiza- 
tion has  evoked  much  greater  hostility  than 
Breira  has. 

The  reason  for  the  hostility  both  to  Breira 
and  to  the  JDL  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  Jews,  and  the  organiza- 
tions representing  them,  believe  neither  in 
the  latent  peaceful  intentions  of  the  PLO 
toward  Israel  nor  in  the  annexationist  poli- 
cies advocated  by  the  JDL.  Accordingly,  any- 
one espousing  either  of  these  positions  must 
expect  to  be  met  with  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion. Considering  that  the  literal  survival  of 
the  state  of  Israel  is  at  stake.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  criticisms  should  some- 
times be  harsh  and  the  opposition  passionate. 

As  for  the  charge  of  smearing  and  witch- 
hunting,  which  has  been  leveled  by  (among 
others)  Alexander  Cockburn  and  James 
Rldgeway  (writing  in  the  Village  Voice, 
March  7, 1077)  and  by  Irving  Howe  in  a  letter 
to  the  Jewish  Week:  to  describe  as  a  witch- 
htmt  the  scrupulous  documentation  of  the 
political  history  of  individuals  and  groups 
undertaken  by  Rael  Isaac  is  itself  to  per- 
petrate a  smear.  In  addition,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  charges  of  witch-hunting 
and  of  conducting  a  smear  campaign  come 
with  111  grace  from  the  likes  of  Cockburn  and 
Rldgeway,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  character- 
ize the  Jewish  Defense  League  as  "parafas- 
clst,"  and  from  Irving  Howe,  who  has  spoken 
of  a  "mixture  of  Stalinist  and  McCartbylte 
methods"  [!]  being  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Jewish  Week  against  Breira. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Nation,  Arthur 
Waskow  likened  the  role  of  Breira  today 
to  the  role  of  the  anti-war  movement  of  the 
60*8.  Just  as  the  anti-war  activists  of  the  60's, 
he  wrote.  Initiated  contracts  with  Hanoi  and 
the  Vletcong  and  so  helped  bring  "peace"  to 
Vietnam,  so  Breira  has  Initiated  and  parti- 
cipated in  meetings  between  representatives 
of  the  PLO  and  American  Jews  In  the  hopes 
of  bringing  about  an  end  to  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East.  Waskow  chlded  American  Jew- 
ish leaders,  many  of  whom  had  opposed  the 
American  Intervention  In  Vietnam,  for  not 
recognizing  the  parallelism  of  the  two  situa- 
tions and  for  turning  their  backs  on  today's 
"peacemakers."  He  concluded: 

"We  know  now  that  those  who  criticized 
the  policy  of  the  "U.S.  government  in  Viet- 
nam were  right.  .  .  .  Why  is  It  so  hard  for 
the  American  Jewish  leadership  to  learn 
this  lesson  from  its  own  experience.  .  .?" 

There  are  several  interesting  facets  to  this 
argument.  One  is  what  Wastok  should  so 
cavalierly  overlook  the  fact  that  American 
Jews  do  not  stand  In  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel,  which  is  after  all  the  con- 
cerned party  here,  as  they  did  in  relation  to 
their  own  government  when  it  was  a  party  to 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam;  they  do  not  hold 
Israeli  citizenship,  and  they  have  neither 
the  rights  nor  the  obligations  thereof,  the 
latter  Including  emphatically  the  obligation 
to  flght  and  perhaps  to  die  for  the  decisions 
the  Israeli  government  must  make.  But  what 
Is  most  arresting  about  the  analogy  Waskow 
draws  Is  something  else  again.  The  proper 
term  for  the  "peace"  that  was  flnally  brought 
to  Vietnam  Is  not  peace  but,  for  the  one 
side,  victory,  and.  for  the  other  side,  defeat. 
The  "peace"  that  came  to  South  Vietnam — 
for  which  Waskow  now  takes  credit  in  be- 
half of  the  antiwar  movement  of  the  60's — 
was  the  peace  of  obliteration,  the  peace  of 
the  grave;  the  country  called  South  Vietnam 
no  longer  exists. 

This  Is,  Indeed,  precisely  the  sort  of  "peace" 
which  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and.  OS  the  weight  of  all  the  evidence  strongly 
suggests,  every  self-respecting  Arab  govern- 
ment In  the  Middle  East  have  In  mind  to 
bring  to  Israel  as  well.  To  work  knowingly  for 
such  a  "peace."  to  lend  one's  support  to  those 
who  work  for  it,  may  be  easy  to  reconcile  with 
an  attitude  of  enmity  toward  Israel;  it  Is  not 
so  easy  to  reconcile  with  any  more  positive 
emotion. 
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CENTRE  DAILY  TIMES  MARKS 
43d  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  AMMERMAN 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  AMMERMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Centre  Dally  Times,  published  in  State 
College,  Pa.,  and  serving  Centre  County, 
the  largest  county  in  my  district,  marked 
its  43d  anniversary  on  Saturday,  April  2. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
CDT's  editorial  noting  its  anniversary 
and  recalling  its  history: 

The  Centre  Daily  Times  Is  43  Years  Old 

The  Centre  DaUy  Times  is  43  years  old  to- 
day. 

It  was  on  April  2,  1934,  that  The  State 
College  Times  (founded  May  12,  1898)  made 
the  difficult  conversion  from  weekly  to  dally 
publication. 

And  despite  the  period — in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  depression  in  the  nation's  history — the 
move  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  one. 

Prom  a  tiny  four-  and  six-page  edition 
with  some  1,300  subscribers,  the  newspaper 
grew  steadily  to  the  present  when  nearly  20,- 
000  Centre  Countlans  buy  the  product  and 
the  daily  page  average  exceeds  32. 

And  in  step  with  that  progress  have  been 
physcial  and  startling  technological  advance- 
ments. 

A  new  building  was  erected  in  downtown 
State  College  in  1940  and  a  twlce-that-size 
plant  was  constructed  near  Dale  Summit  in 
1973;  press  size  increased  from  8  pages  In 
1934  to  16,  then  32  and  now  to  56. 

Personnel  multiplied,  too,  from  a  handful 
to  nearly  80  fulltlme  and  more  than  300 
parttlme  employes. 

Statistics,  however,  can't  begin  to  tell  the 
story. 

For  The  Times'  growth  is  a  testimony  to 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  and  Interest  and 
keeness  of  its  readers  and  the  support  and 
success  of  its  advertisers. 

Reader's  and  advertisers.  In  reality,  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  any  publica- 
tion. And  for  a  newspaper  to  succeed.  It  must 
combine  Its  own  offerings  with  those  desired 
and  expected  by  and  delivered  to  Its 
customers. 

More  important  than  mere  growth  is  Im- 
provement. And  If  The  Times  has  attained 
the  latter,  it's  because  Its  readers  and  ad- 
vertisers, through  all  the  years  have  guided 
its  contents  and  responded  to  its  efforts. 

The  primary  task  of  a  newspaper  is  to  con- 
tinue to  present  news,  views  and  features  of 
interest  and  importance  to  Its  readers,  along 
with  advertising  messages  which  wUl  assist 
readers. 

But  as  the  Centre  County  area  and  the  na- 
tion and  the  world  grow  more  complex  and 
face  critical  problems  such  as  exist  today — 
and  which  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the 
past  43  years — additional  efforts  are  needed. 

And  that  is  to  go  beyond  the  headlines,  to 
look  beneath  the  surface,  to  dig  out  the  back- 
ground, to  explain  the  meanings  of  all  the 
events  which  combine  to  make  life  what  it  is 
today  and  what  it  will  be  tomorrow. 

The  assignment  is  a  difficult  one.  But  with 
the  knowledge  gained  in  43  years,  with  the 
well-trained  and  dedicated  personnel  who 
blend  the  steadiness  and  knowledge  of  vet- 
erans with  the  enthusiasm  and  skills  and  in- 
novations of  comparative  newcomers,  The 
Times  enters  its  44th  year  today  confldent 
that  it  can  meet  Its  responsibilities  and  be 
more  than  a  match  for  its  obligations. 

With  tiie  help  and  guidance  and  support, 
of  coxurse,  of  Its  constantly  increasing  and 
Impressively  devoted  readership  and  adver- 
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tlsers — the  people  from  every  section  of  Cen- 
tre County. 

On  this,  our  own  birthday,  we  wish  them 
health  and  prosperity  and  the  will  to  over- 
come the  problems  which  beset  us  all.  To- 
gether, we  will  work  around  the  clock  for 
the  next  365  days  and  beyond  to  continue  to 
try  to  make  Centre  County  an  even  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CAPITAL 
FORMATION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy 
is  in  a  state  which  can  best  be  described 
as  "stagflation."  Most  of  our  efforts 
to  date  have  been  centered  on  a  short 
term  solution,  such  as  the  $50  rebate, 
and  I  believe  we  have  so  far  given  too 
little  attention  to  ways  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy healthy  over  the  long  run. 

The  key  to  the  future  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  lies  in  in- 
creased capital  formation,  that  is,  the 
investment  of  savings  in  factories,  equip- 
ment and  new  technology.  These  are 
productive  investments,  and  are  the 
source  of  jobs  and  income. 

Recent  studies  of  U.S.  capitsd  needs 
agree  that  the  demand  for  capital  will  be 
increasing  dramatically  in  the  next  10 
years — we  will  need  $4.5  trillion  or 
$21,000  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  This  capital  is 
needed  to  modernize  and  expand  our  in- 
dustrial base  and  to  meet  the  Nation's 
environmental  requirements. 

Thus,  if  the  U.S.  economy  is  to  grow 
and  prosper,  we  need  new  and  efficient 
technology  and  Increased  productivity. 
The  resulting  efficiency  will  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures  by  keeping  costs 
down.  Lower  costs  mean  that  the  indi- 
vidual's income  will  buy  more,  because  he 
has  a  higher  real  income.  Individuals 
with  higher  real  income  will  increase 
their  personal  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services,  and  jobs  will  be  created  to 
fill  that  demand. 

Currently,  tax  laws  discourage  invest- 
ment by  taxing  some  income  from  invest- 
ment twice — first  taxing  the  corporation 
and  then  taxing  the  stockholder  on  the 
same  income.  Present  tax  laws  often  do 
not  allow  businessmen  to  recover  their 
investments  since  provisions  concerning 
depreciation  allowances  and  capital  gains 
are  too  restrictive. 

In  light  of  the  benefits  that  a  high  rate 
of  capital  formation  can  produce,  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  what  can  be  done  to 
encourage  capital  investment.  One  way 
is  to  eliminate  the  bias  in  our  tax  laws 
to  insure  that  our  productive  capacity  is 
increased  enough  through  savings  and 
investment  to  create  full  employment 
and  to  reduce  inflationary  pressures. 
This  bias  can  be  eliminated  by: 

Ending  double  taxation  of  corporate 
dividends.  The  present  corporate  tax  is 
paid  by  consumers  in  higher  prices.  Cor- 
porations do  not  pay  taxes,  they  are 
merely  a  form  of  doing  business — ^people 
pay  taxes. 

Making  depreciation  allowances  fair- 
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er  and  more  realistic.  Depreciation  allow- 
ances for  business  imder  the  tax  code  do 
not  reflect  the  true  cost  of  replacing 
plant  and  equipment;  that  is,  capital 
goods.  Because  of  inflation,  the  cost  of 
capital  goods  increases  while  the  depre- 
ciation allowance  reflects  the  original 
cost — a  printing  press  today  costs  far 
more  than  the  same  press  purchased  10 
years  ago,  but  depreciation  is  allowed 
only  on  the  "old"  cost,  not  replacement 
cost.  Thus,  firms  often  have  insufficient 
reserves  to  replace  worn  out  or  obsolete 
equipment,  or  to  expand  their  facilities. 
A  more  realistic  approach  would  be  to 
permit  business  to  "catch  up"  with  in- 
flation by  permitting  depreciation  based 
on  the  cost  of  replacement. 

Encouraging  firms  to  invest  in  produc- 
tive activities  through  a  tax  credit  given 
to  those  firms  who  invest  in  capital 
goods.  If  the  "Investment  Tax  Credit" 
is  raised  to  12  percent,  made  permanent 
and  made  fully  refundable— that  is,  a 
cash  rebate  for  those  firms  whose  tax 
credit  exceeds  their  tax  liabiUty— it 
would  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the 
supply  of  capital — and  in  so  doing,  pro- 
vide jobs  and  promote  economic  growth. 

Finally,  more  equitable  capital  gains 
tax  rates  would  make  investment  in  pro- 
ductive assets  more  attractive.  A  smaller 
portion  of  the  gain  should  be  taxed  the 
longer  the  asset  is  held  to  reflect  infla- 
tion and  to  reward  the  investor  for  sav- 
ing instead  of  consuming.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  help  free  locked-in  capi- 
tal, encourage  new  Investment,  and  treat 
long-term  investors  and  small  business- 
men more  equitably. 

These  recommendations  are  only  a 
fev  ways  by  which  the  health  of  free 
enterprise  can  be  encouraged  in  the 
United  States.  Through  the  increased 
production  of  real  goods  and  services 
resulting  from  increased  capital  forma- 
tion, we  can  reach  full  employment  with- 
out inflation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  for  a  permanent  across-the- 
board  cut  in  the  tax  rates,  and  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  authored  by  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp.  These  are  real- 
istic approaches  to  improving  our  Na- 
tion's economy,  and  not  an  exercise,  as 
Milton  Friedman  described  the  proposed 
$50  plan,  in  "throwing  money  out  of  an 
airplane." 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  time  is  long  overdue  for  all  of  us 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  people  who  give 
their  time  and  lives  to  our  well-being. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  those  pub- 
lic servants  who  day  in  and  day  out 
work  to  make  our  lives  more  livable. 

Law  enforcement  officers,  flremen,  and 
teachers  are  the  backbone  of  our  society. 
These  people  are  dedicated  individuals 
working  imder  trying  conditions  often 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Calfornia.  Mr 
Speaker,  yesterday  my  good  friend,  Tom 
Bradley,  was  reelected  may(  r  of  Los  An 
geles.  This  event  is  noteworl  hy  primarily 
because  it  seems  so  natural. '  Tet  there  was 
once  a  time  in  this  country, 
Los  Angeles,  when  the  electi  jn  of  a  black 
in  a  city  that  was  mostly  r  onblack  was 
simply  not  possible.  This  elei  tion  was  not 
without  subtle  racial  overtpnes 
for  purposes  of  integration 
campaign  issue.  But  Tom  Bifedley  earned 
his  reelection  by  sticking  to  the  impor- 
tant issues  which  face  the  cilies  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Among  the  most  importfant  issues  is 
energy.  As  a  sample  of  the  qi  ality  of  work 
that  Mayor  Bradley  produ  ;ed,  and  be 
cause  the  suggestions  are  ^o  sensible,  I 
wish  to  place  the  text  of  a 
sent  to  the  President's  enfergy  adviser 
James  Schlesinger  by  Mayof  Bradley. 

The  letter  follows: 

Crrr  of  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  M^ch  29, 1977. 
Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Assistant  to  the  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Schlesinger:  I  applaud  your  pro 
gram  to  obtain  citizen  Input  |!or  the  Carter 
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Administration's  energy  policy.  I  respond  to 
you  as  a  citizen  and  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentative of  almost  three  million  citizens  who 
were  Immediately  and  directly  threatened  by 
the  Insecurity  of  the  nation's  energy  supplies 
m  1973. 

I  endorse  the  Administration's  Increased 
emphasis  on  energy  conservation.  The  con- 
cept of  conservation  must  be  defined  and 
pursued  as  a  very  broad  concept  that  In- 
cludes accelerated  development  and  com- 
mercialization of  a  full  range  of  technologies 
that  promote  more  efHclent  use  of  fossil  fuels 
by  end-users  as  well  as  alternatives  which 
substitute  for  fossil  fuels. 

In  tune  with  this  theme,  foUowlng  are 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  areas  of  needed 
change  In  the  national  energy  policy : 

Large  scale  demonstrations  of  available 
technology  which  have  potential  to  solve  real 
problems  immediately: 

Many  technologies  which  have  the  poten- 
tial for  greater  end-use  energy  efficiency  or  as 
substitutes  for  fossil  fuels  are  commercially 
available  or  close  to  It.  Examples  are  direct 
applications  of  solar  energy  for  space  and 
water  heating,  on-site  electricity  generation 
virlth  waste  heat  recovery;  energy  recovery 
from  solid  waste  and  sludge;  and  wind  gen- 
eration. 

Typically  they  are  not  economic  for  private 
Individuals,  cwnpanles,  local  governments,  or 
public  utilities  at  the  present  time. 

There  Is  currently  an  extensive  federal 
program  to  demonstrate  commercially  avail- 
able technologies.  The  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram Is  insufficient  In  the  area  of  both  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  sources. 
Moreover,  the  criteria  for  selecting  demon- 
strations emphasizes  esoteric  technical  con- 
siderations. Selection  should  be  redirected 
toward  problem  areas  that  exist  at  the  local 
level.  Demonstrations  should  be  large  enough 
to  have  an  Immediate  Impact  on  real  prob- 
lems. Example:  energy/resource  recovery 
technologies  which  have  potential  to  use  a 
large  proportion  of  solid  waste  and  sludge 
generated  by  Los  Angeles  are  on  the  market 
or  close  to  It.  Some  of  these  technologies 
produce  gaseous  fuels  that  burn  clean  enough 
for  vise  In  local  power  plants.  Our  power 
plants  can  no  longer  obtain  natural  gas,  al- 
though it  Is  critically  needed  to  reduce 
power  plant  emissions.  However,  the  energy 
recovery  from  waste  processes  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  even  close  to  being  economically 
competitive  with  available  and  proven  alter- 
natives, with  the  result  that  they  are  unlikely 
to  play  a  role  In  solving  solid  waste,  energy, 
or  air  quality  problems  In  this  basin  for  a 
very  long  time. 

The  situation  indicates  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  federal  government  In  demon- 
strating and  advancing  these  new  tech- 
nologies. It  Is  to  bridge  ♦'.he  gap  between  what 
is  in  the  national  Interest  and  what  is  cost/ 
efifective  and  prudent  for  individuals,  local 
governments,  and  other  end-users  of  energy. 
To  the  extent  that  the  federal  government 
does  not  play  this  role.  It  will  be  asking 
end-users  to  subsidize  everyone  else  In  the 
nation  who  will  benefit  from  the  accelera- 
tion and  refinement  of  energy  alternatives. 
My  office  has  produced  a  memorandum  on 
the  Issue  of  appropriate  cost/benefit  analysis 
for  energy  conservation  Investments  at  the 
local  level.  Since  It  Is  relevant  to  this  point, 
I  am  Including  it  as  an  attachment  to  this 
letter. 

Financing  of  new  technologies: 

The  need  for  federal  government  assistance 
In  the  financing  of  new  energy  development 
has  been  well  recognized  In  Washington. 
However,  proposed  programs  have  markedly 
preferred  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power. 
Technologies  which  promote  end-tise  effi- 
ciency, solar  energy,  and  other  renewable 
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energy  sources  should  get  at  least  equal 
emphasis.  Subsidized  loan  programs  that 
enable  end-users  to  finance  solar  or  energy 
conservation  at  least  as  easily  and  cheaply 
as  public  utilities  can  finance  power  plants 
Is  needed  and  not  yet  available. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Administration 
consider  very  carefully  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Barry  Commoner  regarding  the 
creating  of  Energy  Banks  at  the  local  level 
that  would  finance  both  solar  energy  systems 
and  insulation  with  low-cost  loans. 

These  funds  could  possibly  be  administered 
through  existing  public  utilities  or  new  "solar 
utilities"  which  would  be  created  by  local 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  not  only 
financing  solar  systems  and  insulation  but 
also  for  Installing,  maintaining,  and  guar- 
anteeing such  systems  In  order  to  Increase 
their  acceptances  by  the  public. 

Technical  information  should  be  Inde- 
pendent : 

In  recent  years  we  have  repeatedly  learned 
that  the  making  and  enforcement  of  laws 
which  regulate  the  private  sector  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  reliable 
and  complete  technical  Information.  Perhaps 
the  most  grievous  example  has  been  the  laws 
which  have  attempted  to  limit  both  air  pol- 
lution and  fuel  waste  In  motor  vehicles. 

Current  ERDA  programs  aimed  at  develop- 
ing alternative  automotive  engines  that  are 
both  low  In  emissions  and  high  in  mileage  do 
not  seem  to  be  funded  at  a  level  which  can 
quickly  make  up  for  the  years  we  have  lost 
In  relying  on  Detroit  to  do  this  work  for  us. 
Worse,  some  of  these  programs  are  being  done 
by  or  In  conjunction  with  automobile 
manufacturers. 

We  should  commit  ourselves  to  spending 
whatever  is  necessary  to  resolve  our  present 
predicament  of  dependency  upon  a  trans- 
portation technology  that  is  ruining  air  qual- 
ity In  major  cities  throughout  the  country 
and  Increasing  our  reliance  on  foreign  sources 
of  energy.  We  should  realize  that  It  Is  very 
likely  that  the  government  will  never  be  able 
to  move  forcefully  Into  regulating  both  waste 
and  pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicles  until 
It  has  a  research  and  development  program 
that  will  give  law  makers  absolute  confidence 
as  to  what  can  be  done  technically  and  how 
soon. 

Energy  Independence  through  better  crisis 
contingency  planning: 

The  establishment  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum storage  Program  is  an  excellent  start 
toward  the  only  kind  of  energy  Independence 
that  may  make  sense  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

A  great  deal  more  must  be  done  In  this 
field.  The  1973-74  Los  Angeles  experience 
with  mandatory  energy  conservation  in  a 
crisis  situation  suggests  that  public  support 
for  carefully  planned  and  equitable  reduc- 
tions in  energy  use  In  crisis  situations  is  very 
great.  Equitable  distribution  of  sacrifice  can 
only  be  achieved  through  careful,  advance 
planning  for  this  reduced  consumption. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  petroleum  storage  pro- 
gram plus  a  carefully  planned  emergency 
conservation  program  could  increase  this  na- 
tion's security  from  future  political  embar- 
goes of  Its  energy  supplies.  Such  an  approach 
to  energy  Independence  Is  more  realistic  and 
cost/ effective  than  the  previous  Admimstra- 
tlon's  emphasis  on  Increased  domestic  pro- 
duction at  any  cost  from  the  nation's  dimin- 
ishing reserves. 

I  wish  you  and  yovir  associates  greatest  suc- 
cess with  the  difficult  and  critically  Impor- 
tant task  which  the  President  has  entrusted 
to  you.  We  In  Los  Angeles  stand  ready  to  help 
In  any  way  possible. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Bradley, 

Mayor. 
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YOUNG  PLAYED  KEY  ROLE  IN  ST. 
LOUIS  AIRPORT  FIGHT 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

op   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  in  a  momentous  decision  for  the  St. 
Louis  region.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Brock  Adams  dropped  extensive  plans 
for  a  new  southern  Illinois  airport  and 
ruled  that  the  St.  Louis  airport  would  re- 
main as  the  area's  principal  air  facility. 
The  decision  is  a  major  boost  for  Missouri 
residents,  insuring  economic  stability  for 
a  large  area  around  the  airport  and  guar- 
anteeing continued  easy  access  for  air 
travelers.  Many  citizen  groups,  media 
representatives,  businessmen  and  gov- 
ernment oflBcials  had  an  impact  on  the 
decision;  they  rightfully  have  been  cited 
for  their  contributions.  It  was  clearly  a 
team  effort.  But  I  believe  that  special 
thanks  are  due  to  a  colleague  who,  as 
much  as  anyone  else,  laid  the  ground- 
work for  Secretary  Adams'  announce- 
ment. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  first  in  the  Mis- 
souri Senate,  and,  since  January,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Bob  Yottng  of 
Missouri's  Second  District  has  worked 
without  fanfare  to  strengthen  Lambert- 
St.  Louis  International  Airport  and  head 
off  its  replacement  by  an  Illinois  airport. 
While  Young  has  had  long  involvement 
in  the  fight  to  save  Lambert,  his  efforts 
intensified  in  1970  after  the  announce- 
ment of  plans  to  build  an  Illinois  aii  oort. 
Young,  then  a  State  senator,  proposed  a 
committee  to  study  possible  alternatives. 
He  also  called  for  a  voter  referendum. 
The  referendum,  conducted  In  1972, 
found  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Mis- 
souri residents — 92  percent — in  favor  of 
retaining  Lambert.  That  1972  vote  im- 
doubtedly  was  a  highly  significant  factor 
in  the  decision  by  Secretary  Adams,  who 
noted  the  strong  public  opposition  in 
Missouri  to  phasing  out  of  Lambert. 

Young  led  the  drive  to  create  the  Mis- 
sourl-St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Airport  Au- 
thority, shepherding  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion through  the  Missouri  General  As- 
sembly in  1972.  He  worked  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  authority  In  1974  and  1976, 
playing  an  Important  role  in  the  funding 
process  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Young  made  a  formal  presentation  to 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation  Wil- 
liam Coleman  at  the  Department's  hear- 
ings on  the  airport  question  in  January 
1976,  then  drafted  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Missouri  Legislature  calling  for  re- 
tention of  Lambert  Field.  After  Cole- 
man's decision  to  build  an  Illinois  airport. 
Young  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to  Study  the  St.  Louis 
Airport.  The  committee  issued  an  exten- 
sive report  that  outlined  a  blueprint  for 
Lambert's  survival.  Included  was  a  rec- 
ommendation calling  for  development  of 
a  so-called  reliever  airport  for  general 
aviation  traffic  currently  handled  at 
Lambert. 
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Young  assimied  his  House  seat  In  Jan- 
uary determined  to  work  for  a  reversal  of 
the  Coleman  decision.  He  pressed  for  an 
early  effort  by  the  Missouri  congressional 
delegation  to  meet  with  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  present  the 
Missouri  position.  The  meeting,  held  in 
February,  appears  in  retrospect  to  have 
been  a  turning  point  in  the  long  struggle 
to  save  Lambert.  Secretary  Adams'  de- 
cision to  reverse  the  plans  to  establish  a 
new  facility  in  Illinois  followed. 

As  Missourians  celebrated  their  vic- 
tory, many  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
tireless  fight  recognized  the  crucial  lead- 
ership of  Bob  Young. 


NEW  ROCHELLE  MODEL 
CONGRESS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  weekend  of  April  15.  16,  and  17,  New 
Rochelle  High  School  will  host  its  annual 
Model  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  students  and 
faculty  who  have  given  so  tirelessly  of 
their  time  and  I  look  forward  to  being 
with  participants  again  this  year.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues  at 
this  time  the  following  description  of 
the  program: 

Model  Congress 

Representing  every  region  In  the  country, 
young  men  and  women  assemble  In  New 
Rochelle  High  School  on  April  15,  1977.  The 
delegates  take  their  seats  before  the  podium. 
The  galleries  fill  with  spectators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press  from  the  entire  New  York 
Metropolitan  area.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
bangs  the  gavel — Model  Congress  is  now  In 
session.  For  the  next  three  days,  as  far  as 
these  legislators  are  concerned,  they  are  the 
governing  body  of  over  211  million  Americans. 

These  students  are  carefully  selected,  being 
the  most  politically  active  In  their  com- 
munities, they  represent  the  full  scope  of 
American  thought.  Assuming  Senatorial  and 
Representative  roles,  the  students  participate 
in  a  simulation  of  the  legislative  process. 
Legislation  Is  written,  sponsored  and  de- 
bated In  many  committees  such  as  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means.  This  is  followed 
by  exciting  debate  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies  Friday  morn- 
ing, CBS  News  Commentator  Dave  Marsh 
win  address  the  students.  On  Friday  evening 
the  distinguished  guest  will  be  James  Earl 
Carter,  m  better  known  as  Chip,  President 
Carter's  son. 

Perhaps  the  most  beneficial  aspect  of  the 
weekend  will  be  the  exchanging  of  Ideas,  at- 
tempting to  solve  major  problems  confront- 
ing Congressmen  and  to  President  Carter  to 
convey  to  them  the  opinion  of  the  youth  they 
are  representing. 

Years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy  charged  that 
"Political  action  is  the  highest  responsibility 
of  a  citizen."  As  future  voters,  American  high 
school  students  must  be  exposed  to  the  In- 
tricacies Innate  in  the  operation  of  our 
government.  They  must  build  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  give  and  take  Inside  and 
outside  those  notorious  smckefllled  rooms. 
They  must  have  understanding,  not  cynicism 
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of  our  political  machinery  and  must  be  able 
to  repair  It  when  breakdown  occurs.  Above 
aU,  months  of  Watergate  have  confirmed  that 
If  our  government  Is  to  fimctlon  properly, 
each  and  every  citizen  must  be  Informed  and 
active. 

As  an  exercise  In  democracy  Model  Con- 
gress offers  students  the  opportimlty  to  fami- 
liarize themselves  with  the  procedures  of 
government.  This  national  student  forum, 
modeled  after  the  United  States  Congress, 
aUows  delegates  to  express  their  opinions  In 
a  meaningful  manner  In  the  hope  of  solving 
the  problems  facing  our  country  today.  As- 
suming the  roles  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, delegates  extensively  debate  their  own 
bills.  Upon  passage  by  their  committee  they 
may  sponsor  this  legislation  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  or  Senate. 

The  experience  and  insight  gained  from 
participating  in  mock  sessions  and  fioor  fights 
cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  This  reen- 
actment  of  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  introduces  the  student  to  the 
art  of  debate  with  all  the  pomp  and  parlia- 
mentary procedvu"e  practiced  In  Congress 
itself. 

There  is  great  similarity  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress m  terms  of  the  literal  rainbow  of 
opinions  expressed  in  debate.  The  Ideological 
spectrum  of  students  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion is  vast.  Through  personal  encounters 
and  Informal  discussions  with  students  of 
diversified  backgrounds  delegates  are  en- 
couraged to  reassess  their  regional  differences 
and  expand  their  horizons. 

In  recreating  the  legislative  branch,  we  also 
recreate  the  unavoidable  necessity  for  poll- 
tics.  Whether  drawing  support  for  procedural 
votes  that  can  kill  a  bill  or  maneuvering 
major  votes  on  a  particular  issue,  the  art  of 
compromise  Is  essential.  Through  skUlfvil 
diplomacy  in  the  legislative  process,  and  per- 
sonal exchange,  the  great  schism  of  misun- 
derstanding between  radical  left  and  far  right 
is  closed 

Studying  Congress  from  a  civics  textbook 
Is  not  enough!  Such  perspective  is  limited 
and  often  distorted.  Model  Congress  brings 
the  legislative  scene  into  sharper  focus,  bet- 
ter enabling  young  Americans  to  fashion  the 
future  of  their  coimtry. 

INSIDE    OUR   SMOKE -FILLED  ROOMS   .    .    . 

To  fully  re-create  the  atmosphere  of  this 
country's  highest  lawmaking  bcrfy.  Model 
Congress  engages  a  staff  of  cfilclaJ  pages  and 
runners  for  the  convenience  of  its  hard- 
working Senators  and  Representatives.  A 
copy  of  th3  New  York  Times  Is  supplied  each 
morning  to  keep  the  Congress  Informed. 
Delegates  are  provided  with  loiuiges  for  re- 
laxing, working,  snacklng  and  meeting  with 
other  students.  Also  at  the  delegates'  dis- 
posal is  our  own  20,000  volume  Congres- 
sional Library.  Although  not  In  possession 
of  every  publication  In  the  United  States  our 
"Library  of  Congress"  serves  a  vital  role  when 
passage  of  a  bill  is  contingent  upon  research 
of  perhaps  one  particular  subsection. 

Experienced  Congressional  assistants,  and 
former  Washington  Interns,  aid  delegates  in 
their  work.  As  each  cla.ssrccm  becomes  the 
scene  of  legislative  action.  New  Rochelle  High 
School  is  transformed  Into  the  Youth  Capi- 
tol, composed  of  the  capital  youth  of  this 
country. 

THE  WEEKEND  .  .   . 

Upon  registration,  Friday  morning  April 
15,  each  delegate  loceives  a  private  portfolio 
containing  all  necessary  stationery  and  legis- 
lative supplies  for  the  weekend. 

The  delegates  then  attend  a  Joint  session  of 
the  House  and  Senate  featuring  an  address 
by  a  prominent  national  political  figure.  In 
the  past  notable  speakers  such  as  Assembly- 
man Andrew  Stein,  Congresswoman  Bella 
Abzug,  Congressman  William  L.  Hungate  and 
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New  York  City  Mayor  John  V.  ^ndsay  have 
addressed  our  group. 

After  this  reception  and  a 
delegates  organize  their  own 
and  draft  platforms.  The 
In  committee  sessions.  The 
tees  range  In  scope  from 
Public  Health  and  Welfare.  Hen 
Introduced   to   parliamentary 
legislative  process.  During  thes* 
bate  problems  In  delegates' 
out.  Political  parties  become 
threaten  to  hold  up  legislation 
In  the  face  of  such  political 
ideas  are  compromised. 

While  dinner  may  satiate  th  i 
our  delegates,  we  never  seem  tc 
appetite  for  debate.  The 
committee  session  until  late  In 
and  deal  with  as  much  of  theli 
as  possible.  After  this  long 
New  Rochelle  members  of  this 
and   other   concerned   resident 
doors  and  refrigerators  to 
Breakfast  Is  served  at  the  host' 
other  meals  are  catered  In  the 
dining  room.  A  minimal 
all  food  expenses. 

In  the  frantic  rush  before 
called  to  order  Saturday  morn 
marked  up  Friday  are  placed 
the   proper   committee's 
realize  the  lu-gent  need  to  deba 
portant  bills  on  their  agenda 
can  be  further  discussed  In 
Senate  sessions  later  that  day 
luncheon  parties  meet, 
party  strategy  and  caucus  for 
other  parties  for  or  against 
debated.  Saturday  afternoon 
Senate  convene.  Agreements 
made  between  students  now 
as  party  lines  are  drawn  and 
gles  commence.  As  legislation 
the  floor,  delegates  see  a  true 
Ideas    and    political    manlpulal 
mastered  public  speaking  and 
rule  m  committee,  debate  takes 
of  excitement.  This  flrst  ex 
Is  finished  early  that  evening. 
Under  consideration  for  the 
entertainment   programs   are   a 
Dinner,  a  Broadway  show,  a 
and  a  Splash  Party. 

Sunday  morning,  the  delegates 
In  House  and  Senate  to  debate, 
more  controversial  bills.  This 
the  opportunity  to  share  thel 
over  three  hundred,  by  this  time 
demagogues.  In  honor  of  these 
speakers,  there  Is  a  gala 
time,  accolades  for  excellence  In 
awarded. 
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But  be  you  an  eloquent 
bllng  spokesman,  or  j\ist  a  conajilentlous 
tener  and  tricky  questioner 
a  memorable,  educational  expedience 
Model  Congress  Weekend — one 
House  will  become  your  home. 
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For    over   a   decade.    New 
School  Model  Congress  has  set 
for  a  dramatic  concept  In 
tlon — political  analysis  by  hlgt 
dents.  As  an  outgrowth  of  a 
Political  Convention  In  1964 
has  been  faithfully  nurtured  bj 
P.  Clarke,  faculty  advisor  for 
students  who  work  year  round 
school  activity.  Thanks  to  theli 
efforts.  New  Rochelle's  Model 
earned  Its  reputation  as  the 
diverse  activity  of  Its  kind.  In 
tlon  of  the  legislative  branch, 
gress  Weekend  provides  the 
ing  sessions  necessary  to  perfec^ 
tary  procedure.  The  noise 
three  full  days  of  fast  debate 
reveille  for  many  students  In 
awakening  potential  acimien 
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HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  joined  11  of  my  colleagues  in  for- 
warding a  letter  to  President  Carter  ex- 
pressing our  disappointment  over   the 
removal  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 
electric project  from  among  those  to  be 
reviewed.  Whether  or  not  the  environ- 
mental impact  study  is  completed,  we 
feel  that  an  investment  of  close  to  $1 
billion  in  this  project  would  be  an  unwise 
expenditure  of  tax  dollars.  It  would  be  a 
travesty  environmentally,  economically, 
and  overall,  it  would  provide  too  little  of 
New  England's  energy  needs.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to 
include  as  a  part  of  the  Record  a  copy 
of  that  letter.  The  letter  follows: 
House  of  REPRESENXATrvEs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  5. 1977. 
President  Jimmy  Carter, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  We  are  as  disap- 
pointed by  your  decision  to  remove  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  project  from  your  list  of 
projects  recommended  for  deletion  of  fund- 
ing In  FY  1978,  as  we  were  supportive  of 
your  original  action  February  21. 

The  Diokey-Llncoln  project  has  been.  Is 
and  wUl  continue  to  be  economically  and 
environmentally  unacceptable,  regardless  of 
what  stage  It  Is  In.  In  size.  In  cost,  and  In 
damage  to  the  environment,  the  project  Is 
enormous.  We  oppose  any  further  funding 
of  Dlckey-Llncoln  on  economic,  energy,  and 
environmental  grounds. 

ECONOMICS 

1.  The  cost  of  the  project  has  tripled  since 
It  was  authorized  twelve  years  ago  In  1965. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  now  estimates  that 
It  would  cost  $669  million  to  construct  at 
1976  prices;  other  estimates  go  higher. 

2.  An  updated  analysis  of  the  Benefits  and 
costs  of  Dlckey-Llncoln,  based  on  the  latest 
figures  available  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  was  com- 
pleted this  spring  by  A.  Myrick  Freeman, 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Bowdoln  College, 
Maine.  (Enclosed)  His  report  states:  "One 
surprising  conclusion  which  emerges  from 
this  new  data  Is  that  despite  rising  oil  prices 
the  economic  case  for  Dlckey-Llncoln  Is  get- 
ting weaker  .  .  .  the  benefit-cost  ratio  is 
declining  because  the  costs  of  building 
Dlckey-Llncoln  are  rising  faster  than  the 
costs  of  building  and  operating  alternative 
sources  of  power." 

At  the  time  the  project  was  authorized.  Its 
benefit-cost  ratio,  as  computed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  was  1.81  to  1.00.  A  recent  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  by  the  Corps,  using  the  discount 
rate  of  6%  %  applied  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  evaluating  new  water  resource  proj- 
ects, shows  a  ratio  of  1.2  to  1.0.  A  Corps 
economic  efficiency  analysis  shows  a  com- 
parative ratio  of  only  1.02  to  1.00. 

3.  A  major  economic  resource  will  be 
destroyed:  106,000  acres  (166  square  miles) 
of  prime  timber  land.  Seven  Islands  Land 
Company,  which  manages  most  of  this  land 
for  private  owners,  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately 200,000  cords  of  wood  could  be 
produced  annuaUy  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis.  The  estimated  value  of  this  resource 
to  the  state's  economy  is  $40  million  per 
year.  If  this  figure  were  included  In  the 
project's  cost-benefit  ratio,  the  ratio  would 


fall  below  1  to  1,  even  if  the  3V4%  discoxmt 
rate  were  used. 

ENZBGT 

The  proponents  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project  Justify  Its  enormous  cost  on  the 
grounds  that  It  will  provide  needed  elec- 
tricity to  New  England.  This  argument  Is 
fa\ilty  for  several  reasons: 

1.  Dlckey-Llncoln  will  generate  very  little 
electricity  for  its  size  and  cost.  Since  the 
St.  John  River  has  a  low  flow  for  most  of  the 
year,  the  Dickey  dam  wlU  have  only  a  16% 
annual  capacity  factor.  This  means  that  It 
can  be  operated  an  average  of  only  3-4 
hours  per  day;  If  It  ran  continuously  It 
would  run  out  of  water  In  35  days.  The  total 
electricity  output  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  would 
be  only  about  1  %  cf  the  electricity  generated 
In  New  England  in  1986,  when  the  project 
would  be  fully  operational. 

2.  The  growth  rate  of  peaks  In  energy 
demand  Is  slowing,  according  to  NEPOOL 
(New  England  Power  Pool)  because  of  higher 
prices  and  energy  conservation  programs. 
Including  rate  structure  changes,  thus  re- 
ducing the  need  for  peaking  generators  such 
as  Dlckey-Llncoln. 

3.  Most  Important,  Dlckey-Llncoln  will  not 
be  needed  even  in  1986.  A  NEPOOL  forecast 
dated  December  31,  1976  states  that  New 
England  has  a  present  reserve  margin  of  49  % 
above  peak  demand.  (Peak  demand  In  1976 
VTas  14,000  MOW,  capacity  was  21,000  MOW). 
The  forecast  predicts  that  In  1986  the  Pool 
win  have  a  reserve  margin  of  30%  over  peak 
demand,  without  Dickey-Lincoln.  (The  re- 
port predicts  a  24,000  MOW  peak  demand 
and  a  31,800  MOW  capacity.  Furthermore, 
Dlckey-Llncoln  would  only  offer  about  800 
MOW  of  peaking  power) . 

4.  Other  hydropower  alternatives  which 
are  economically  feasible  and  environ- 
mentally sound  exist  In  New  England.  An 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  survey  counts  over 
3,000  already  existing  dams  In  the  region, 
very  few  of  which  currently  produce  elec- 
tricity. 

Some  study  and  field  work  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Mitre  Corporation  and  the 
Maine  Hydroelectric  Corporation  which  Indi- 
cate that  small  site  dams  could  be  retrofitted 
with  turbine  generators  for  $600-$2000  per 
kilowatt. 

ENVIRONMENTAI,   CONSEQUENCES 

The  Dickey  dam  would  be  2  miles  long  and 
335  feet  high.  In  total  volume  It  would  be 
the  eleventh  largest  dam  In  the  world, 
larger  than  Egypt's  Aswan  Dam.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  dams,  five  dikes  would  be 
constructed  to  prevent  the  reservoir  from 
spilling  over  Into  adjacent  watersheds.  Total 
acreage  required  Is  127,000  acres.  Numerous 
studies  have  documented  the  environmental 
consequences  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project: 

1.  It  would  destroy  finally  and  Irrevocably 
the  great  free-flowing  St.  John,  the  longest 
wilderness  river  in  the  Northeast. 

2.  Some  of  the  best  white-water  canoeing, 
surpassing  the  already  overused  Allagash 
Waterway  In  Its  magnificent  rapids,  would 
be  lost  forever. 

3.  It  would  wipe  out  some  267  miles  of 
streams,  including  the  outstanding  brook 
trout  fishery  of  the  upper  St.  John,  the  Little 
Black  and  the  Big  Black  Rivers. 

4.  It  would  inundate  17,600  acres  of  deer- 
yards,  critical  winter  habitat  for  over  2,000 
deer,  with  the  attendant  disruption  of  as 
many  as  30,000  hunter  days  each  year. 

5.  It  would  flood  the  habitat  of  moose, 
bald  eagles,  and  many  rare  and  endangered 
species  of  plants  and  animals. 

6.  The  project  would  create  a  57-mlle  long, 
88,000  acre  reservoir,  whose  water  level 
would  fluctuate  approximately  22  feet  In  an 
average  year,  with  a  17,700  acre  (27  square 
mUe)  "bathtub  ring".  At  minimum  lake 
level,  there  would  be  50  square  miles  of 
bathtub  ring.  Maine  already  has  over  3,000 
lakes,  many  of  superlative  quality;  the  rec- 
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reatlonal  value  for  the  reservoir  was  consid- 
ered so  lowly  by  the  Northeast  Regional  Of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
that  It  declined  to  do  serious  recreational 
studies  for  the  project. 

PUBLIC    AND   POLITICAL    OPPOSITION 

1.  A  survey  conducted  in  1975  by  Con- 
gressman Emery  of  Maine  disclosed  that 
two-thirds  of  his  constituents  opposed  the 
project.  Petitions  In  opposition  circulated  by 
the  Maine  Natural  Resources  Council  have 
been  signed  by  over  30,000  persons.  Includ- 
ing 17,000  Maine  residents. 

2.  The  President  of  the  Maine  Senate, 
Joseph  Sewall  (Mr.  Sewall  requested  he  be 
quoted  as  follows :  "Unless  It  were  proven  by 
competent  engineers  that  Dlckey-Llncoln 
was  essential  to  the  development  of  tidal 
power"),  and  the  Maine  Senate  Minority 
Leader,  Gerard  Conley,  both  oppose  the 
project. 

3.  The  Maine  Young  Democrats  and  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  adopted 
resolutions  against  the  project. 

4.  The  Boston  Globe,  the  major  newspaper 
of  New  England,  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  the 
Kennebec  Journal,  and  the  Maine  Times,  all 
have  taken  editorial  positions  against  Dlc- 
key-Llncoln, the  Globe  reversing  Its  former 
position  supporting  the  project. 

5.  All  major  American,  Canadian,  local  and 
regional  environmental  groups  oppose  the 
project.  Including: 

LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL  CROUPS 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Conservation  Law  Foundation  of  New 
England. 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 

Maine  Natural  Resources  CouncU — the 
"umbrella"  environmental  coalition  In 
Maine,  with  28  Statewide  and  98  Regional 
and  Local  Affiliates. 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs. 

Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Asso- 
ciation. 

Northeast  Audubon  Society. 

Sierra  Club — New  England  Chapter. 

NATIONAL  GROUPS 

American  Canoe  Association. 

American  Rivers  Conservation  Council. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Friends  of  the  St.  John  (Coalition) . 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Sierra  Club. 

Trout  Unlimited. 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

INTERNATIONAL  GROUPS 

Alberta  Wilderness  Associates 
Canada-United       States       Environmental 
Council 

Canadian  CoaUtlon  for  Nuclear  Responsl- 
bUlty,  Ontario 
Canadian  Environmental  Law  Association 
Canadian  Nature  Federation 
Conservation  Council  of  New  Brvmswlck 
Energy  Probe,  Ontario 
Greenpeace  Foundation 
National  Svirvlval  Institute 
Saskatoon    Environmental    Society,    Sas- 
katchewan 
Save  Tomorrow  Oppose  Pollution,  Alberta 
Society  Valncre  la  Pollution,  Quebec 
SPEC  (Society  for  Pollution  and  Environ- 
mental Control),  British  Columbia 
Yukon  Conservation  Society 
Respectfully  yours, 
Paul  E.  Tsongas,  David  P.  Emery,  Toby 
Moffett,  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  Edward  J. 
Markey,  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Silvio  O. 
Conte,  James  M.  Jeffords,  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney,  James  C.  Cleveland,  Rob- 
ert N.  Glalmo,  Gerry  E.  Studds,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  is  examining  the  subject  of 
loan/loan  guarantee  commitments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  total  amount 
of  credit  provided  imder  these  auspices 
has  risen  rapidly  during  the  past  decade 
and  plays  a  significant  role  in  allocating 
and  reallocating  our  Nation's  resources. 
Analysis  of  their  impact  and  the  distri- 
bution of  benefits  from  such  assistance  is 
almost  nonexistent  and  is  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  subcommittee. 

The  types  and  volume  of  guarantees, 
as  well  as  measurement  of  their  effec- 
tiveness to  redirect  resources  in  the 
fashion  sought  by  the  Congress,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  examination  through  our  effort. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  we  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  preparing  a  Loan  Guarantee 
Catalog,  much  in  the  manner  the  grant- 
in-aid  device  was  compiled  earlier.  A 
compilation  and  descriptive  statement 
on  all  such  programs  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  late  May  of  this  year  and  is 
intended  to  be  of  use  and  value  to  the 
Members. 

While  only  a  listing  of  these  programs 
is  currently  available,  I  believe  it  may  be 
of  use  and  interest  at  this  time.  I  should 
stress  that  the  list  is  tentative  inasmuch 
as  new  loan  guarantee  programs  are  con- 
tinually being  discovered.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  number  of  federally  insured 
and  federally  guaranteed  loans  totals 
147.  The  listing  follows: 

Loan  Guarantee  Catalog 
department    of    agriculture 

1.  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

2.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Emer- 
gency Loans. 

3.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Farm 
Labor  Housing  Loans  and  Grants. 

4.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Farm 
Operating  Loans. 

5.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Farm 
Ownership  Loans. 

6.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Grazing 
Association  Loans. 

7.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Irriga- 
tion, Drainage  and  Other  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Loans. 

8.  Farmers  Home  Administration — ^Low 
to  Moderate  Income  Housing  Loans. 

9.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Rural 
Housing  Site  Loans. 

10.  Farmers  Home  Administration — ^Recre- 
ation Facility  Loans. 

11.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development  Loans. 

12.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Rural 
Rental  Housing  Loans. 

13.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Soil 
and  Water  Loans. 

14.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Water 
and  Waste  Disposal  Systems  for  Rural  Com- 
munities. 

15.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Loans. 

16.  Farmers  Home  Administration — ^Busi- 
ness and  Industrial  Loans. 

17.  Farmers  Home  Administration — In- 
dian Tribes  and  Tribal  Corporation  Loans. 


18.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Com- 
munity Facilities  Loans. 

19.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Emer- 
gency Livestock  Loans. 

20.  Farmers  Home  Administration — ^Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

21.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — Indian 
Loans,  Economic  Development. 

22.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— Fishermen  Reimbursement  of 
Losses. 

23.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— ^Fishing  Vessel  Obligation 
Guarantees. 

24.  Maritime  Administration — Maritime 
War  Risk  Insurance. 

25.  Maritime  Administration — Federal 
Ship  Financing. 

26.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  for  Firms. 

27.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  for  Com- 
munities. 

28.  Economic  Development — Business  De- 
velopment Assistance. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH,    EDUCATION   AND 
WELFARE 

29.  Health  Maintenance  Organization  De- 
velopment. 

30.  Nursing  School  Construction  Assistance 
Direct  Loans,  Grants  Guarantees  and  In- 
terest Subsidies. 

31.  Higher  Education  Act  Insured  Loans. 

32.  Student  Loans. 

33.  Academic  Facilities  Loan  Insurance. 

34.  Academic  Facilities  Loan  Insurance. 

35.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association. 

36.  Hospital  Construction  Loan  Program. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

37.  Federal  Insurance  Administration: 
Flood  Insurance. 

38.  Federal  Insurance  Administration:  Ur- 
ban Property  Insurance. 

39.  Federal  Insurance  Administration: 
Crime  Insurance. 

40.  Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Cre- 
dit: Interest  Reduction  Payments — Rental 
and  Co-op  Housing  for  Lower  Income  Fam- 
ilies. 

41.  Housing  Production  and  Mortgage 
Credit:  Interest  Reduction  Acquisition  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Homes  for  Resale  to  Lower 
Income  Families. 

42.  Housing  Production  and  Mortgage 
Credit:  Interest  Reduction  and  Mortgage 
Insurance  for  Homes  for  Lower  Income  Fam- 
ilies. 

43.  Housing  Production  and  Mortgage 
Credit:  Interest  Reduction  and  Mortgage  In- 
surance for  the  Rehabilitated  Homes  for 
Lower  Income  Families. 

44.  Major  Home  Improvement:  Loan  In- 
surance for  Hovislng  Outside  Urban  Renewal 
Areas. 

45.  Mortgage  Insiirance:  Mobile  Homes. 

46.  Mortgage  Insurance:  Construction  or 
Rehabilitation  of  Condominium  Projects. 

47.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Development 
of  Cooperative  Housing  Projects. 

48.  Mortgage  Ins\u*ance  for  Group  Practice 
Facilities. 

49.  Mortage  Insurance  for  Home  Pur- 
chases. 

50.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Homes  for  Cer- 
tified Veterans. 

51.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Homes  for  Dis- 
aster Victims. 

52.  Homeownershlp  Mortgage  Insurance 
for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families. 

63.  Mortgage  Instu-ance  for  Homes  In  Out- 
lying Areas. 

54.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Homes  in  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Areas. 

55.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Housing  in 
Older  Declining  Neighborhoods. 

56.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  New  Com- 
munities. 
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57.  Mortgage  Insiirance  for  ijfazutgement- 
Type  Cooperative  Projects. 

68.  Mortgage  Insiirance  for  Hospitals 

69.  Mortgage  Ins\irance  tor 
Courts  and  Parks. 

60.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
and  Related  Care  Facilities. 

61.  Mortgage   Insurance    for 
Sales-Type  Cooperative  Hoxislnj 

62.  Mortgage  Insurance   for    Purchase  by 
Homeowners  of  Pee  Simple  Title  from  Les- 


]  loblle  Home 
Homes 
Purchase  of 


NT  jsing  : 


for 


sors. 

63.  Mortgage  Insurance 
Units  of  Condominiums. 

64.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 

lug- 
es. Mortgage  Insurance  Jor 
Ing  for  Moderate  Income 

66.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
for  Low  and  Moderate  Income 
ket  Interest  Rate. 

67.  Mortgage  Instirance  for 
for  the  Elderly. 

68.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
Ing  In  Urban  Renewal  Areas. 

69.  Mortgage  Insxirance  for 
Risks. 

70.  Property  Improvement  Lo4n 
for  Improving  All   Existing 
Buildings  of  New  Non-Resldentls  1 

71.  Property  Improvement  Lo4n 
for  Construction  of  Non  ~ 
Structures. 

72.  Property  Insurance  Loans 
Multlfamlly  Dwellings. 

73.  Property  Insurance  Loans 
tion  of  Non-Resldentlal  or  "" 
tures. 

74.  Supplemental     Loan 
Multlfamlly  Rental  Housing  and 
Facilities. 

75.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
Homes. 

76.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
Projects  Other  Than  Housing. 

77.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
Rental  Housing. 

78.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  the 
Refinancing  of  Existing  Multlfaiplly 
Projects. 

79.  Community    Planning 
ment — New  Communities  Loan 

80.  Single  Family  Home 
ance. 

81.  Multlfamlly  Housing 

82.  Mortgage    Insurance    for 
Payment  Mortgages. 

83.  Aid  to  Indian  Housing — 
tributlons  to  Pay  Off  Bonds  anc 

84.  College  Housing  Debt 

85.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
Ice  Housing  In  Impacted  Areas. 

86.  GNMA   Mortgage-Backed 

87.  ONMA    Special    Assistant 
Purchases. 

88.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
Family  Homes. 

89.  Homeowner's  Emergency 
slst  Homeowners  in  Danger  of 
Coinsurance. 

90.  Mortgage  Insxirance  for  IfCulti-Family 
Rental  Housing. 

91.  Low-Income  Public  Housl4g 
tlons  for  Payment  of  Bonds  and  : 
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92.  Indian  Loan  Guarantees. 

93.  Indian  Loan  Insxirance. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  TBANSPOR-iATlON 

94.  FAA — Aviation  War  Risk  In  surance. 

95.  National  Capital  Transport  ^tlon  Act. 

96.  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 

97.  Regional  Rail  Reorganlzatldn  Act. 

98.  Aircraft  Loan  Guarantee  Pr  >gram. 

99.  Emergency  Rail  Guarantee  Program. 

100.  Guarantee  Program  for  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Auth(  rlty  Obliga- 
tions. 

101.  Passenger  Rail  Improveme|it  Program. 
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102.  United  States  Railway  Association 
(acquisition  and  Modernization  loans) . 

103.  Emergency  Assistance  for  Railroads 
Operating  Passenger  Service. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE 

104.  Worldwide  and  Latin  American  Hous- 
ing Guarantee  Program. 

106.  Protection  of  Ships  from  Forelgp 
Seizure. 

106.  Agricultural  and  Productive  Credit 
and  Self -Help  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

107.  Foreign  Housing  Investment  Guaran- 
tees. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

108.  Loans  Sold  with  Recourse. 

109.  Medium  Term  Guaranties. 

110.  Certificates  of  Loan  Participation. 

111.  Medium  Term  Insurance. 

112.  Short-Term  Insurance. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

113.  Displaced  Business  Loans. 

114.  Economic  Injury  Disaster  Loans. 

115.  Economic  Opportunity  Loans  for  Small 
Businesses. 

116.  Lease  Gurantees  for  Small  Businesses. 

117.  Physical  Disaster  Loans. 

118.  Small  Business  Loans. 

119.  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies. 

120.  State  and  Local  Development  Com- 
pany Loans. 

121.  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Loans. 

122.  Bond  Guarantee  for  Surety  Companies. 

123.  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Loans. 

124.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Loans. 

125.  Base  Closing  Economic  Injury  Loans. 

126.  Handicapped  Assistance  Loans. 

127.  Handicapped  Assistance  Loans. 

128.  Emergency  Energy  Shortage. 

129.  Strategic  Arms  Economic  Injury 
Loans. 

130.  Water  Pollution  Control  Loans. 

131.  Air  Pollution  Control  Loans. 

132.  Loans  to  Minority  Enterprise  Small 
Biislness  Investment  Companies. 

133.  Small  Business  Loan  Program. 

134.  Pollution  Control  Financing  Program. 

OVERSEAS    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT    CORPORATION 

135.  Foreign   Investment   Insurance. 

136.  Foreign  Investment  Guarantee. 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

137.  Mobile  Home  Loans. 

138.  Veterans  Insured  Loans  for  Residential 
Housing. 

139.  Veterans  Guaranteed  Loans  for 
Residential  Ho\islng. 

ADDITIONAL 

140.  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board. 

141.  Defense  Production  Act. 

142.  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales. 

143.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

144.  Farm  Credit  Administration  Banks 
for  Cooperatives. 

GENERAL     SERVICES     ADMINISTRATION 

145.  Federal  Building  Loan  Guarantee. 

146.  Guaranteed  Loans. 

147.  Real  Property  Guarantees. 
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TUNA  AND  PORPOISE 
CONTROVERSY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  try  to  re- 
solve the  tuna/porpoise  controversy.  The 
bill  seeks  to  solve  the  problems  facing 
the  n.S.  tuna  Industry  as  a  result  ot 


conflicting  court  decisions  interpreting 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  in  re- 
cent months  that  administrative 
changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  not  be  able, 
in  themselves,  to  end  the  prospect  of 
further  litigation  seeking  to  interpret 
the  act. 

Also,  after  4  years  of  operation, 
several  new  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
tuna  industry,  particularly  with  respect 
to  foreign  fishing  operations. 

It  has  also  become  clear  that  despite  a 
good  faith  negotiating  effort  on  the  part 
of  representatives  of  the  industry,  the 
environmentalists  and  the  Government, 
there  are  still  differences  amongst  the 
parties  which  can  only  be  resolved  by 
Congress.  I  hope  the  bill  introduced 
today  will  provide  a  framework  for  our 
early  action  following  the  spring  recess. 

We  have  passed  emergency  legislation 
to  assist  foreign  fishing  fleets  to  operate 
in  accord  with  our  own  200-mile  fisheries 
law.  It  seems  appropriate  that  we  should 
do  the  same  for  our  own  fishing  industry. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Confirms  the  "immediate  near- 
zero  mortality  goal,"  but  specifies  that 
this  goal  is  to  be  reached  by  December  31, 
1981  through  progressively  lower  quotas 
set  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Second.  Redefines  "take"  to  exclude 
safe  settings  on  porpoise. 

Third.  Requires  an  observer  on  every 
tima  vessel  of  400  tons  or  larger,  the  cost 
to  be  borne  by  the  permit  applicant; 
provides  for  penalties  against  shippers 
failing  to  exercise  due  care;  permits 
withdrawal  of  the  observer  when  a 
skipper  has  demonstrated  consistent 
skill  and  success  in  achieving  the  near- 
zero  mortality  requirement  of  the  law. 

Fourth.  Allows  the  taking  of  eastern 
spinner  porpoise  to  a  maximum  of  5,000 
until  December  31, 1981. 

Fifth.  Bans  the  importation  of  all  fish 
and  fish  products  from  a  country  or 
vessel  which  does  not  follow  U.S.  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  the  act,  including 
acceptance  of  an  observer. 

Sixth.  Requires  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  transfer  of  a  tuna 
vessel,  with  a  bond  to  be  posted  to  secure 
compliance  with  U.S.  law. 

ThefuU  bill  follows: 

H.R.— 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972  to  allow  the  commer- 
cial tuna  fishing  fieet  to  continue  opera- 
tions while  exercising  due  care  to  reduce 
Incidental  porpoise  mortality  to  Insignifi- 
cant levels  approaching  near  zero 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Amendments 
to  the   Marine  Mammal   Protection  Act  of 
1972." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1361),  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  finding  as  follows: 
"(7)  While  the  tuna  fishing  Industry  has 
used,  and  should  be  able  to  continue  to  vise, 
the  technique  of  setting  purse-seines  on 
porpoise,  a  duty  of  due  care  should  be  Im- 
posed on  the  Indvistry  in  connection  with 
purse-seine  tuna  fishing  In  order  to  reduce 
porpoise  mortality  to  insignificant  levels  ap- 
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proachlng  zero  in  the  near  future,  allowing, 
however,  for  accidental  porpoise  mortality  In 
cases  of  unforeseeable  failures  of  gear  or 
weather. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(13)  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  (U.S.C.  1362(13))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"but  in  the  case  of  purse-seines  setting  on 
porpoise  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  tuna 
when  such  setting  is  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  Section  103  of  this  title 
and  pursuant  to  a  permit  issued  under  Sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title,  the  term  "take"  shaU 
mean  to  kill  or  attempt  to  kill  any  marine 
mammal." 

Sec.  4.  Section  101(a)(2)  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1371(a)  (2) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "immediate"  In  the 
third  sentence  thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  third  sentence  the 
following: 

"before  December  31,  1981;  such  goal  shall 
be  achieved  through  progressively  lower 
quotas  for  each  species  and  population  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
Section  103  of  this  title.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  two  sentences  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ban 
the  importation  of  commercial  fish  and  prod- 
ucts from  fish  from  any  foreign  country 
which  has  under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control 
any  commercial  fishing  vessel  which  causes 
the  incidental  killing  or  incidental  serious 
Injury  of  marine  mammals  in  excess  of 
United  States  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  section  103  of  this  title.  After  December 
31,  1977,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
ban  the  Importation  of  fish  or  fish  products 
from  any  foreign  country  which  has  under 
Its  control  or  Jurisdiction  such  vessel  if  the 
fish  from  such  vessel  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  certification  (in  a  form  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary)  stating  that  such  vessel  taking 
such  fish  or  the  fish  from  which  the  products 
were  manufactured  had  on  board  at  the  time 
of  taking  an  observer  who  is  required  to  per- 
form functions  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  specified  under  section  111(d)  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  may  duly  waive  this  cer- 
tification requirement  for  those  commercial 
fishing  vessels  which  do  not  cause  the  inci- 
dental kill  or  serious  injury  to  marine  mam- 
mals." 

Sec.  5.  Section  101(a)  (3)  (b)  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1363(a)(3)(B))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

";  except  that  the  Secretary  may  issue  per- 
mits for  the  taking  of  the  eastern  stock  of 
spinner  dolphin,  Stenilla  longirostris,  inci- 
dental to  commercial  fishing  operations  for 
yellowfln  tuna  until  December  31,  1981,  Pro- 
vided, That  the  number  of  spinner  dolphin 
from  such  stock  authorized  to  be  killed  each 
year  shall  not  exceed  5,000  and  shall  be 
limited  so  as  to  assure,  on  the  basis  of  virtual 
certainty,  significant  annual  increases  in 
such  stock  and  the  recoverj'  of  such  stock 
to  its  optimum  sustainable  population  as 
soon  as  possible  and  In  no  event  later  than 
December  31,  1981." 

Sec.  6.  Section  101  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1363))  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  as 
follows : 

"No  commercial  fishing  vessel  which  has 
been  operated  pursuant  to  a  permit  issued 
under  section  104  of  this  title  authorizing 
the  taking  of  marine  mammals  incidental 
to  commercial  purse  seine  fishing  for  yellow- 
fln tuna  or  which  was  designed  for  or  capable 
of  such  fishing  may  be  constructed,  repaired 
or  transferred  to  any  person  for  operation 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  foreign 
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country  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  Such  approval  shall  not  be  granted 
unless  the  transferee  and  foreign  country 
both  agree  to  operate  said  vessel  consistent 
with  United  States  standards  for  the  inciden- 
tal taking  of  marine  mammals  as  prescribed 
under  section  103  of  this  title  and  to  allow 
observers  approved  by  the  Secretary  to  board 
and  accompany  such  vessel  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  section  111(d)  of  this  title  and 
a  bond  is  filed  with  the  Secretary  in  an 
amount  and  form  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  insure 
performance  of  such  agreement. 

Sec  7.  Section  104(e)(1)  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1374(e)  (1) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  the  following: 

"and  may  deny  future  permits  or  certifi- 
cates of  inclusion  under  general  permits  to 
operators  or  individuals"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B) 
as  subparagraph  (C);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  following: 

"(B)  if  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  observer  reports  required  under  section 
111(d)  of  this  title,  or  other  relevant  infor- 
mation, that  the  permittee  or  any  individual 
acting  under  such  permit  has  not  exercised 
due  care  in  complying  with  the  regulations 
or  other  terms  and  conditions  applied  under 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  inci- 
dental killing  of  marine  mammals  during 
commercial  fishing  operations,  or". 

Sec.  8.  Section  104(g)  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1374 
(g) )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  charge 
a  reasonable  fee  for  permits  Issued  under 
this  section.  A  fee  charged  for  permits  is- 
sued with  respect  to  the  incidental  taking 
of  marine  mammals  may  recover  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  agents  placed  aboard  com- 
mercial fishing  vessels  under  section  111  of 
this  title,  and  may  be  set  on  a  basis  which 
will  provide  an  incentive  to  individual  fish- 
ing operators  to  reduce  the  Incidental  tak- 
ing of  such  mammals.  All  fees  for  permits 
issued  under  this  section  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  separate  account  or  accounts  which 
shall  be  used  to  pay  directly  the  costs  In- 
curred under  section  111(d)  of  this  title  and 
in  connection  with  the  Issuance  of  said  per- 
mits or  to  refund  excess  sums  when  neces- 
sary. 

Sec.  9.  Section  104(h)  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1374 
(h) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"In  the  event  that  a  general  permit  shall 
be  Issued  for  the  incidental  taking  of  marine 
mammals  In  connection  with  fishing  for 
tuna,  any  certificate  of  inclusion  hereunder 
shall  be  issued  to  the  operator  of  the  vessel 
and  shall  specify  the  names  of  all  individ- 
uals qualified  to  operate  the  vessel  setting 
on  porpoise." 

Sec.  10.  Section  111  (d)  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1381 
(d) )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Furthermore,  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  reasonable  probability  exists  that  any 
commercial  fishing  vessel  of  over  400  gross 
tons  will  engage  in  the  incidental  taking  of 
marine  mammals  In  the  course  of  fishing 
operations  on  a  regular  fishing  trip,  he  shall, 
after  timely  notice  to  the  vessel  owner,  di- 
rect Individuals  acting  as  agents  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  board  and  to  accompany  any  such 
vessel  on  such  trip  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting research,  observing  fishing  opera- 
tions, and  monitoring  for  compliance  with 
regulations  and  permits  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Such  research,  observation,  and 
monitoring  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  s 
manner  which  will  minimize  interference 
with  fishing  operations.  No  master,  operator. 
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or  owner  of  any  vessel  shall  impair  or  In  any 
way  Interfere  with  the  research,  observation, 
or  monitoring  being  carried  out  by  agents 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Each  observer  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  report  of  his  observations  in  such  form  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  eliminate  the  requirement  of  observers 
and  the  cost  thereof  for  those  operators  who 
have  consistently  demonstrated  due  care  In 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  Act." 


SQUraREL  POWER 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  the  great  energy  debate  has  raged 
across  America.  Most  frequently,  we  hear 
the  complaint  from  all  segments  of  opin- 
ion that  we  lack  a  national  energy  policy. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  do 
have  a  national  energy  policy — and  that 
our  policy  amounts  to  making  sure  that 
nothing  is  done  that  might  encourage 
energy  production,  while  at  the  same 
time  paying  lipservice  to  conservation. 

However,  Government,  as  we  all  know, 
is  very  ingenious  and  creative — always 
has  been— and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
Government  would  solve  our  energy  di- 
lemma. Well,  the  expected  breakthrough 
has  finally  come.  The  details  are  reported 
in  the  March  9,  1977,  issue  of  Review  of 
the  News  by  Mr.  John  Brennan.  The  ar- 
ticle describes  a  revolutionary  new  power 
source  that  may  even  attract  the  bless- 
ings of  Ralph  Nader  and  Environmental 
Action,  Inc. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Squirrel  Power 

The  United  States  Government  has  begun 
a  vast  national  roundup  of  a  previously  un- 
used natural  resource  as  the  latest  answer 
to  the  energy  crisis.  Teams  of  newly  recruited 
Inner-city  youths  are  patroUlng  the  coxmtry- 
side  and  parks  of  America's  great  cities  to 
collect  this  live  asset.  Traveling  in  govern- 
ment-designed vans  pulled  by  energy-saving 
oxen,  they  are  searching  for  squirrels— now 
expected  to  be  harnessed  to  wheels  as  a 
means  of  providing  this  great  country  with 
vast  quantities  of  needed  energy. 

An  enormous  squirrel  farm,  the  first  of 
many  to  be  placed  in  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  country,  has  been  erected 
Just  outside  Plains,  Georgia,  and  over  100,000 
of  the  frisky,  furry  rodents  are  even  now  ad- 
Justing  to  captivity  In  a  hygienic  atmosphere 
there.  The  squirrels  are  being  fed  a  vitamin- 
enriched  diet  to  prepare  them  for  the  task 
ahead,  and  a  recording  of  Jimmy  Carter  tell- 
ing the  American  people  not  to  worry  Is  fre- 
quently played  to  the  captive  energy  source 
as  both  a  complement  to  their  diet  of  nuts 
and  encouragement  to  do  their  best. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus 
kicked  off  the  squirrel  campaign  several 
weeks  ago  by  symbolically  capturing  a  squir- 
rel atop  a  90-percent  finished  T.V.A.  dam 
outside  KnoxvUle,  Tennessee.  The  squirrel, 
alleged  by  some  to  have  been  sedated  for  the 
event,  was  picked  up  gently  by  Secretary 
Andrus  and  placed  in  a  brown  paper  bag  for 
a  filght  on  Air  Force  One  to  the  government 
squirrel  farm. 

A  local  official  was  Interviewed  after  the 
ceremony  and  indicated  that  he  would  have 
preferred  to  have  the  dam  completed,  as  it 
had  already  cost  a  hunderd  million  dollars 
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and  would  have  provided 
that  produced  by  15  million 
year.  Ralph  Nader,  who  was 
rite,  reminded  the  official  that 
dam   would   have    Iiu-ther 
three-Inch  snail  darter,  a  fish 
gered  Species  List. 

"Walt  tin  you  see  what 
rels  can  do !"  cried  Mr.  Nader, 
for  the  halting  of  constructldn 
clear  power  plants,  all  electrics  1 
ductlon  stations,  all  oil 
hnmedlate  return  to  the  oar, 
the  windmill.  In  this  he  was 
the  federal  government  Is  already 
construction    of    giant 
Rockies. 

In  the  bllUon-dollar  squirrel 
Federal  Energy  Administration 
a  report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Nader 
a  healthy  sqtilrrel  running  on 
attached  to  a  smaller  generat4r 
duce  enough  electricity  to 
house  while  powering  all  the 
ances  In  the  average  househoK 
tics  complained  that  a  tiny 
In  a  cage  could  not  possibly 
flclent  energy  to  do  this,  but 
the   Internal  Revenue   Service 
properly    motivated    squirrel 
Job.  They  assured  the  nation 
methods    and   the   personnel 
compliance. 

The  first  squirrel -cage 
open  In  Cambridge, 
1,    1977,   and   will   be   dedicate 
Speaker  Thomas  P.   "Tip"  O": 
O'Neill  replied  at  a  recent 
that  he  saw  no  conflict  of 
psurt  of  the  Administration  In 
the  government  squirrels  will 
of   peanuts.   Later   In   the 
House  announced  that  a  squlrre  1 
constructed  on  the  former  sit 
defunct    Harvard    University, 
some  1,200  professors  had  fled 
learning  of  the  equlrrel  rounduj 

Bert  Lance,  President  Carterfs 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
overseeing  the  massive  squirrel 
Initial  stages.  Lance  stated  thai 
the  squirrels  will  see  America 
time  of  need,  adding  that 
canny   equilibrium  that  helps 
maintain  his  balance  high  In 
might  well  be  harnessed  to 
a  balanced  Budget  by  1980." 

Mr.  Lance   estimates  that 
276,989,436  sqiUrrels  will  be 
ply  America's  energy  needs, 
people  employed  vmder  the 
program  known  as  Youth  And 
America's    Heat    (TASSAH) 
catching  the  furry  little  animals 
of  2.4  squirrels  per  youth  pei 
pears  that  the  goal  of  capturii  g 
squirrels  before  next  winter  wll  l 
The  youth  of  YAS5AH  blame 
lack  of  productivity  on  the 
federally  developed  ox  carts 
signed  by  the  L.E.A.A.  as  polio  i 

The  goverruneint  is  meanwhll ; 
the  well-known  ability  of 
duce  In  large  numbers  as  a 
the  program.  A  high  Welfare 
just  the  other  day  that  wher 
began  banding  out  bread  to  tw( 
rels   In   his  backyard   It  was 
enter  the  yard  after  only  two 
being  beselged  by  a  pack  of 
and  ravenous  creatures.  The 
solved  when  his  father 
dog  which  he  kept  tied  to  a 
and  fed  sparingly.  The  Welfare 
far  has  been  disinclined  to 
solution  to  the  problems  of  hU 
he  has  presented  abundant 
that  subsidies  for  squirrels 
abundant  offspring. 

The  Congress  of  Racial 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

American  Indian  Movement  have  mean- 
while been  watching  the  squirrel  project  with 
much  interest.  Indeed,  both  organizations 
threatened  legal  action  when  the  squirrel 
search  was  orglnally  confined  to  gray  squir- 
rels because  of  their  alleged  superior  ener- 
gies. Red  and  black  squirrels  are  now  as  wel- 
come on  the  government  squirrel  farms  as 
the  gray. 

Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  whose  pro- 
nouncements have  been  getting  him  in  dif- 
ficulty, ran  into  more  trouble  this  week 
when  his  limousine  struck  and  killed  a  squir- 
rel in  Central  Park.  Ambassador  Young  was 
photographed  tearfully  holding  the  carcass 
of  the  dead  squirrel  by  the  tip  of  Its  tail.  The 
picture  was  captioned  "America's  Friend 
Makes  Ultimate  Sacrifice,"  but  was  withheld 
from  most  newspapers  as  not  being  in  the 
national  Interest.  It  was  widely  reproduced 
in  foreign  covmtries,  however,  and  became 
the  cause  of  unseemly  merriment  in  the 
O.P.E.C.  nations  and  South  Africa.  General 
Idl  Amln  Dada  telephoned  Ambassador 
Young  to  say  that  Acts  of  Heaven  will  hap- 
pen. Idl  offered  to  replace  the  defunct  squir- 
rel with  an  anxiously  running  missionary. 

Paul  Warnke,  whose  nomination  to  head 
the  arms  control  agency  had  such  a  stormy 
time  In  the  United  States  Senate,  is  among 
those  who  are  very  Interested  In  the  squirrel 
energy  program.  He  feels  it  Is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  his  well  publicized  but  little  under- 
stood plan  to  replace  the  B-1  bomber  with 
horse  cavalry.  Mr.  Warnke  also  has  an  answer 
for  those  who  say  the  squirrel  might  fall  to 
run  and  turn  his  little  wheel.  He  says  the 
same  motivational  technique  should  be  used 
when  dealing  with  squirrels  as  he  would  use 
when  dealing  with  the  Russians.  "Build  a 
man-sized  cage  and  I  will  get  in  It,"  says 
Mr.  Warnke.  "Once  the  squirrels  see  me 
running  they  will  know  I  am  sincere  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  then  want  to  run  in 
their  own  little  cages." 

A  late  development  in  the  squirrel  energy 
story  has  broken  Just  as  we  go  to  press.  Ac- 
cording to  Jimmy  Carter's  chief  economic 
advisor,  Lawrence  Klein,  a  slight  error  has 
been  found  in  Ralph  Nader's  initial  calcula- 
tions that  had  indicated  the  energy  of  one 
squirrel  could  provide  enough  electricity  for 
the  average  household.  The  new  government 
figures,  says  Klein,  confirm  that  the  original 
plan  was  correct  in  all  respects  .  .  .  except 
that  the  squirrel  would  have  to  weigh  200 
pounds.  A  crash  federal  program  with  cost 
overrides  is  now  under  way  to  develop  a 
200  pound  squirrel,  and  President  Carter  be- 
lieves that  with  the  sacrifices  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  American  people  his  dream  of 
energy  Independence  will  soon  be  a  reality. 
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ATTEMPTS  TO  FURTHER  DIMINISH 
OUR  INTERNAL  SECURITY  CAPA- 
BILITY 


Eqw  lity  amd  the 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  some 
of  our  colleagues  have  introduced  a  bill 
promoted  by  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  and  others  to  further  dimin- 
ish our  Government's  ability  to  prevent 
terrorism  and  other  violent  crimes  by 
revolutionary  groups.  The  March  19, 
1977,  Human  Events  has  provided  a  val- 
uable analysis  of  the  bill  which  shows 
just  how  dangerous  the  present  trend 
can  be.  Pressures  on  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  front  have  done 


severe  harm  to  our  Nation  at  a  time 
when  terrorism  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities are  on  the  increase.  I  commend 
the  Human  Events  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 
How  Fab  Wnx  Cartee  Go  in  CtmsiNG  FBI? 

On  the  very  day  that  the  fanatical  Hanafl 
Muslim  sect  began  marauding  through  the 
Nation's  Capital — shooting,  killing  and  tak- 
ing hostages — it  was  learned  that  the  Carter 
Administration  was  sympathetically  looking 
at  a  proposed  measure  that  would  virtually 
eliminate  FBI  surveillance  of  militant  do- 
mestic groups,  many  of  whose  members  are 
advocates  of  terror  and  have  close  ties  to 
terrorist  groups  abroad. 

The  35-page  explanation  of  the  proposed 
biU,  touted  by  former  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey 
Clark  when  he  was  in  the  Capital  in  mid- 
February,  bluntly  says:  "First  and  foremost 
this  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  end  po- 
litical surveillance." 

The  explanatory  material  makes  plain  that 
the  measure  looks  toward  putting  a  perma- 
nent ban  on  the  use  of  undercover  agents 
and  Informants  for  any  pxirpose,  even  when 
employed  to  penetrate  the  Mafia  or  terrorist 
groups.  "Informants  and  undercover  agents 
are  so  prone  to  violating  clvU  liberties,"  say 
the  proponents,  "that  this  Act  requires  Con- 
gress to  examine  their  alternatives"  within 
a  year  of  passage. 

The  proposal  would  repeal  such  laws  as  the 
Riot  Act,  which  permits  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  prosecute  persons  who  cross  state 
lines  to  promote  violence,  and  would  flatly 
prohibit  all  forms  of  electronic  surveillance, 
no  matter  what  the  suspected  crime,  even  In 
kidnapping  cases. 

While  the  proponents  contend  they  are 
opposed  to  "political"  surveUlance,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  include  in  such  a  defini- 
tion groups  who  support  violence  and  even 
swear  allegiance  to  Moscow. 

The  proposed  measure,  for  Instance,  flatly 
rejects  an  investigation  of  such  groups  as  the 
Trotskylte  Socialist  Workers  party,  despite 
Its  official  ties  to  the  Fourth  International 
which  actively  support  terrorism  on  a  world- 
wide scale.  The  Trotskyltes  in  the  U.S.,  more- 
over, not  only  look  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
as  their  guiding  spirit,  but  harbor  a  faction 
which  openly  endorses  terror.  Yet  the  Clark 
proposal  says  any  Investigation  of  the  SWP 
"would  be  clearly  outside  the  law." 

"Nor,"  says  the  proposal,  "could  the  FBI 
open  a  preliminary  investigation,  as  it  can 
under  existing  guidelines,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  allegations  or  other  information  that  an 
individual  or  group  may  be  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities which  involve  the  use  of  force." 

Other  provisions  would  ban  all  record 
keeping  aimed  at  "political"  groups,  elimin- 
ate FBI  checks  of  government  nominees 
(transferring  this  role  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission),  and  establish  an  Inspector 
General  post  that  would  have  unrestricted 
access  to  all  FBI  flies. 

Called  tentatively  "A  Law  to  Control  the 
FBI,"  the  proposal  is  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice  and  the  Center  for  National 
Security  Studies.  John  Shattuck,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  ACLU's  Washington  office,  told 
Human  Events  that  Atty.  Gen.  Griffin  Bell, 
and  members  of  Carter's  Domestic  Council 
have  looked  with  favor  upon  the  proposal, 
though  he  does  not  insist  they  support  It  in 
all  its  details. 

Shattuck  says  he  has  had  several  meetings 
with  Bell,  and  believes  he  is  quite  sympa- 
thetic. Bell,  himself,  indicated  in  his  confir- 
mation hearings  that  he  was  interested  in 
new  measures  to  curb  the  FBI.  Shattuck 
says  the  bill  will  be  Introduced  in  Congress 
In  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 

All  three  group  6i>onsors  of  the  measure 
have  been  In  the  forefront  of  those  who  want 
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to  deal  a  knockout  blow  to  the  Bureau.  In 
its  1970-71  annual  report,  the  ACLU  boldly 
announced:  "The  ASLU  has  made  the  dis- 
solution of  the  nation's  vast  surveUlance  net- 
work a  top  priority.  .  .  .  The  ACLU's  attack 
on  the  political  surveillance  is  being  pressed 
simultaneously  through  a  research  project, 
litigation  and  legislation  action." 

The  Committee  of  Public  Justice  is  no  less 
an  opponent  of  Bureau  activities.  Founded 
in  1970  by  Lillian  Hellman,  who  has  ac- 
knowledged she  Joined  the  Communist  party 
in  1937,  but  has  taken  the  Fifth  Amendment 
when  asked  to  dlscviss  her  CPUSA  associates 
and  activities,  the  CPJ  burst  into  the  media 
in  1971  when  it  launched  an  attack  on  the 
FBI's  monitoring  of  violence-prone  and  sub- 
versive organizations.  The  Center  for  Na- 
tional Security  Studies  is  the  chief  organizer 
of  the  freshly  minted  Campaign  to  Stop  Gov- 
ernment Spying.  Yet  the  Bureau-crippling 
measure  that  this  trinity  of  groups  is  spon- 
soring is  reportedly  being  given  serious  at- 
tention by  the  Carter  people. 

What  makes  this  even  more  disturbing  is 
that  the  nine-member  White  House  panel 
to  select  a  new  FBI  chief  is  loaded  with  peo- 
ple whose  views  on  internal  security  and 
domestic  surveillance  parallel  those  pressing 
for  this  ominous  measure  to  emasculate  the 
Bureau.  At  least  five  of  the  nine  are  believed 
to  favor  far  greater  curbs  than  now  exist  on 
FBI  Investigations.  At  least  one,  Charles  Mor- 
gan Jr.,  who  is  well  regarded  in  even  con- 
servative circles  despite  many  of  his  leftlsh 
views,  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice  and  acknowledged  to  Human 
Events  that  he  endorses  that  part  of  the 
proposal  to  end  FBI  surevlUance  of  domestic 
groups. 

Equally  distressing  is  the  fact  that  Mary 
Lawton  of  the  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel  Is  the  executive  director 
of  the  nine-member  panel  to  secure  a  new 
FBI  director.  Ms.  Lawton  also  chaired  the 
group  appointed  by  former  Atty  Gen.  Ed- 
ward Levi  to  draw  up  the  existing  guidelines 
for  FBI  domestic  security  investigations. 

The  Levi -Lawton  guidelines  are  themselves 
considered  alarming,  and,  in  many  ways, 
form  the  basis  for  the  proposed  bill  now 
being  pushed  on  the  Carter  Administration. 
The  proposed  bill  would,  in  fact,  codify  the 
guidelines,  though  it  would  add  even  further 
harmful  restrictions  as  well. 

Francis  McNamara,  a  long-time  expert  in 
the  security  field,  told  Human  Events  that 
"her  domestic  security  guidelines  reversed 
directives  of  six  Presidents — FDR,  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon — 
by  taking  the  FBI  out  of  the  'political'  sur- 
veillance field,  stripping  it  of  authority  to 
collect  domestic  Intelligence,  except  in  crim- 
inal cases. 

"Running  counter  to  the  controlling  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  electronic  surveil- 
lance, they  deny  the  FBI  the  right  to  use 
warrantless  wiretaps  In  certain  security 
cases.  Also,  they  flatly  forbid  the  FBI,  with 
or  without  a  warrant,  to  listen  to  subversion 
and  crime  plotting  by  revolutionaries  and 
radicals  if  one  happens  to  be  an  attorney 
representing   another   in   some   case. 

"They  are  so  completely  unrealistic  they 
force  the  FBI  to  cease  eurveilling  the  So- 
cialist Workers  party,  the  Trotsky  Commu- 
nist group  which  has  ties  with  foreign  terror- 
ists and  some  of  whose  members  advocate 
that  it  undertake  a  program  of  terrorist 
action  in  this  country. 

"The  Informant  guidelines  prepared  under 
Lawton 's  direction  threaten  the  ability  of 
the  FBI  to  crack  conspiracies,  whether  they 
are  subversive  or  terrorist  in  nature,  or  of 
the  organized  crime  type.  They  also  endanger 
the  lives  of  those  willing  to  serve  the  gov- 
ernment as  Informants  in  criminal  and  sub- 
versive groups." 

And  the  Carter  Administration  may  go 
even  further.  Hence,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
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cern  within  the  police  and  internal  security 
community  about  Just  what  Jimmy  Carter's 
plans  are  for  the  FBI. 


GREATER  HARTFORD  RESOLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Febru- 
ary, the  Lithuanian- American  com- 
munity celebrated  the  59th  anniversary 
of  the  modem  Lithuanian  Republic,  and 
the  726th  anniv'ersary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation. 

Today,  however,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  their  right  to  national 
self-determination.  Lithuanian  culture 
and  religion  are  suppressed  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  ofBcial  policy  of  "Russificaticn." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
mention  the  hardship  and  oppression  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  because  our  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  embarked  on  a 
campaign  to  encourage  the  development 
of  human  rights  around  the  world.  The 
basis  of  this  campaign  has  been  the  in- 
ternational agreements  which  bind  sig- 
natory nations  to  basic  human  rights, 
agreements  like  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights. 

Lithuania  certainly  is  an  example  of 
the  Soviet  Government's  cavalier  atti- 
tude toward  these  agreements.  While 
the  Soviets  are  undertaking  a  campaign 
to  suppress  the  Lithuanian  people's  eth- 
nic identity,  political  freedom  is  non- 
existent and  religious  freedom  is  only 
minimally  observed. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  letter  and  resolution  from 
the  Hartford  branch  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Commimity  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.: 

LiTircANiAN  American  Community 
OP    THE    USA.,    Inc.,    Hartpord 
Branch, 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  20, 1977. 
Hon.  William  R.  Cotter, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cotter:  The  Lithuanian  nation 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  an  independent 
state,  having  been  oppressed  by  the  old  Rus- 
sian Empire,  at  the  end  of  WWI,  on  February 
16th,  1918.  Regretfully,  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  enjoyed  her  independence  for 
only  twenty-two  years  when,  in  1940,  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded,  occupied,  and  forcibly 
annexed  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  Ironical  that  on  July  12,  1920,  a  peace 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  treaty 
Included  the  following  statement : 

"Russia  recognizes  without  reservation  the 
sovereign  rights  and  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  State,  with  all  the  Juridical  con- 
sequences arising  from  such  recognition  and 
voluntarily  and  for  all  time  abandons  all  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Russia  over  the  Lithuani- 
an people  and  their  territory." 

On  September  21,  1921  Lithuania  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  League  of  Nations  and  was 
thereby  recognized  by  the  world  community 
of  nations  as  rightfully  enjoying  national 
independence  and  sovereignty. 

Thus,  It  seems,  that  by  virtue  of  the  July 
12,  1920  peace  treaty,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have    the   right   to   freely    determine   their 
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political  status  and  pursue  their  economic, 
social  and  culttirsa  development — now! 

From  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  fate  of 
Lithuania  remains  one  gross  act  of  Interna- 
tional appeasement  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
imperialism  by  the  Western  powers  after 
WWn,   and  continued   today. 

On  February  16th,  1977,  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  and  descent  wiU  com- 
memorate the  9th  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  the  726th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State.  It  Is 
in  this  spirit,  that  I  invite  you  to  Join  us  and 
demonstrate  your  own  Just  concern  for  the 
oppressed  people  of  Lithuania  by  taking  an 
active  part  In  the  conunemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  in  the  US 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  Insert  your 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Steponas,  Zabulis, 

Chairman. 

Lithuanian  American  Community  op  the 
USA,  Inc.,  Hartford  Branch,  Resolution 
We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  the  Greater 
Hartford,  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  13, 
1977  commemorating  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  reestabllshment  of  the  independent  state 
of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918,  and  the 
726th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  in  1251,  send  our  warm- 
est greetings  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet- 
occupied  Lithuania  and  pledge  our  unwaver- 
ing support  for  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
sovereignty  and  unanimously  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas  in  1918  the  independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  reestablished  by  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  self-determination  by 
the  Lithuanian  people;  and 

Whereas  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12, 
1920  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  renounced  forever  all  rights 
and  claims  by  Russia  over  Lithuanian  soil 
and  her  people:  and 

Whereas  until  1940  Lithuania  was  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  a  signatore  of  numerous  inter- 
national treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  15- 
17,  1940  invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania, 
and  subsequently,  forcibly  annexed  the 
Lithuanian  Nation  into  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  con- 
duct a  policy  of  colonization.  Russiflcatlon, 
ethnic  dilution  and  religious  and  political 
persecution;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  this 
day  are  risking  and  sacriflclng  their  lives  In 
defiance  of  the  Soviet  regime  as  most  recently 
an  untold  number  of  Lithuanian  and  Rus- 
sian dissidents  have  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  the  publication  or  dissemination 
of  "The  Chronlcle-of  the  Lithuanian  Catho- 
lic Church";   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
unlawful  occupation  and  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  this  freedom-loving  country  into  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  89th  U.S.  Congress  unani- 
mously pas.eed  House  Concurring  Resolution 
416  urging  the  President  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  Baltic  Nations  status  at  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  forums;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  Lithuanian -Americans 
will  urge  the  President  to  vigorously  imple- 
ment the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
to  the  fullest  extent;   and  further 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  Secretary  of 
State,  during  the  Belgrade  Conference,  in 
compliance  with  the  humanitarian  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  European  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation,  to  protest  the 
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release 


tike 


persecution  and  request  the 
Sadunalte,  Tomas  Venslovas, 
Dalna  Jurgutls,  Kestutls  Jokubtnas 
tanas  Terleckls,  Just  to  name  a 
been  Illegally  persecuted  by 
defiance  of  the  Final  Act;  and 
Resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
forwarded  to  the  President  o: 
States,  the  United  States  Secre' 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Nations,  the  United  States  Senators,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Repress  atatlves,  the 
Lithuanian  Minister  In  Washing  ton,  D.C.,  the 
Lithuanian  Cons\ils  in  New  Tfrk  City  and 
Chicago,  and  the  press. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT '  SHUNS 
NORTHEAST,  MIDWESI  ON  PRO- 
CUREMENT EARMARI  :ED  FOR 
AREAS  WITH  HIGH  JOI  LESSNESS 


of  Nljole 
Marlja  and 
and  An- 
ew, who  have 
Soviets  in 
further 
resolution  be 
the  United 
ary  of  State, 
the  United 
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Speal  er, 


Vice 


because 

President 

Americans 

severe  eco- 

the  Phlla- 

a  result  of 

decision  to 


Mr.  KTT.BERG.  Mr. 
of  the  Involvement  of  the 
and  the  White  House,  most 
have  become  aware  of  the 
nomic  problems  Inflicted  on 
delphia  metropolitan  area  a 
the  Defense  Department's 
close  Frankford  Arsenal. 

For  years,  the  arsenal  wai 
target  of  the  "economizers" 
and  Ford  administrations.  Their 
to  achieving  "savings"  in 
was  to  take  the  meat-ax  to 
military  installation.  On  th( 
1976  Presidential  election.  th( 
dent  gave  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
solemn  promise  that,  if  the 
dale  ticket  were  elected,  the 
close  the  arsenal  would  be 


a  favorite 
the  Nixon 


tliis 


C  arter- 


answer 
(^vemment 
essential 
eve  of  the 
Vice  Presi- 
his 
■-Mon- 
decision  to 
reversed. 
Since  then,  of  course,  tht  American 
people  have  have  learned  thi  t,  although 
the  decision  was  reviewed  bj  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  declaon  to  shut 
down  this  installation  and  t  irow  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  their  j  )bs  was  not 
reversed.  Therefore,  we  in  I  hiladelphia 
are  faced  with  the  task  of  :  inding  new 
job  opportunities  for  these  skilled  em- 
ployees. This  would  be  a  pro  blem  under 
any  circumstances;  it  is  agi  ravated  by 
the  fact  that  unemploymer  ;  in  Phila- 
delphia already  is  perilously  ilgh — near- 
ly 9  percent  of  the  work  for  e  currently 
cannot  find  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fl;  th  Govern- 
ment closing  in  the  Philadeli  ihia  area  in 
recent  years.  These  closings  have  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  some  10,000  jobs. 
Some  of  the  people  disemi  loyed  have 
moved  away,  taking  with  thei  i  their  con- 
tribution to  the  stable  tax  jase  of  the 
city;  many  of  the  others  have  had  to  take 
jobs  at  lower  skills  and  lowe  ■  pay,  erod- 
ing the  taxable  base  still  furt  ler: 

Because  of  the  high  un(mployment 
levels,  Philadelphia  has  beer  looking  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  assist- 
ance In  solving  this  crisis  DOD  has 
responsibility  for  administer:  ng  the  eco- 
nomic adjustment  program,  trhich  is  de- 
signed to  lessen  the  impact  i  )f  base  clo- 
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sures.  And  DOD  has  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  a  program,  instituted 
a  quarter  century  ago,  to  funnel  Gov- 
ernment contracts  into  areas  of  serious 
unemplosnnent. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  lat- 
ter program  has  been  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  the  Industrialized  areas  of 
this  country.  The  Northeast-Midwest 
economic  coalition,  with  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  afllliated,  has  just  completed 
a  study  detailing  the  failures  of  this  pro- 
gram to  serve  the  needs  of  the  major 
urban  areas  of  America.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) ,  who  chairs  the  coalition,  for  mak- 
ing this  study  public. 

In  the  interests  of  acquainting  my  col- 
leagues with  the  gravity  of  this  situation, 
I  am  placing  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord two  articles  which  appeared  in  news- 
papers  in   my   area — the   Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
These  articles  help  to  explain  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem  which  we  face  in 
trying  to  provide  jobs  and  economic  sup- 
port for  economically  hard-hit  areas  like 
Philadelphia.  The  text  of  these  two  arti- 
cles follows: 
[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Apr.  4, 
1977  [ 
Defense   Department   CRmcizED   ON 
Approach  to  Jobless 
(By  Robert  E.  Taylor) 

Washington. — The  Defense  Department 
has  "undermined,  ignored  and  forgotten"  a 
25-year-old  policy  to  target  procurement 
contracts  to  areas  with  high  unemployment, 
a  coalition  of  northeastern  congressmen  has 
charged. 

Rep.  Michael  J.  Harrington  (D-Mass), 
chairman  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Eco- 
nomic Coalition,  made  the  point  in  a  letter 
to  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown. 

The  report  was  the  first  major  research 
effort  by  the  coalition  to  document  its 
charge  that  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  de- 
spite high  unemployment,  receive  a  dispro- 
portionately small  amount  of  federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  report  traced  Implementation  of  a 
Defense  Department  policy,  established  In 
1952,  to  channel  contracts  and  purchases  to 
areas  with   high   unemployment. 

The  policy  was  reinforced  by  another  or- 
der in  1968,  but  at  no  time  over  the  past  15 
years  has  even  one  percent  of  Defense  con- 
tracts been  awarded  to  companies  certified 
as  operating  in  high  unemployment  areas. 

In  1976,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  less  than  one  fifth 
of  one  percent  of  the  department's  contracts 
were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  such  prefer- 
ence, the  report  stated. 

Harrington  claimed  the  statistics  showed 
that,  "despite  a  series  of  Federal  poUcy 
statements,  the  procurement  practices  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  contribute  far 
too  little  to  solving  the  chronic  economic 
problems  of  the  older  urban  regions  of  the 
nation,  and  may  even  make  those  problems 
worse." 

Harrington  said  the  policy  had  been  ig- 
nored because  economic  factors  "tend  to 
favor  regions  outside  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  and  In  part  because  of  poUtical 
alliances  cemented  between  the  Pentagon 
and  infiuential  politicians  diiring  the  past 
30  years." 

In  1976,  PhUadelphia  had  the  third  larg- 
est number  of  businesses  certified  to  bid 
for  contracts  under  the  preference  to  high 
unemployment   areas.   New   York   and   San 
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Francisco  ranked  first  and  second,  respec- 
tively, according  to  the  report. 

Harrington  tirged  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  greater  commitment  to 
awarding  contracts  to  high-unemployment 
areas. 

[From    the    Philadelphia   Inquirer,    Apr.    6, 
1977] 

Depressed  Areas  Slighted  by  Pentagon 
(By  Aaron  Epstein) 

Washington. — ^In  1952,  the  Defense  De- 
partment issued  a  policy  Intended  to  stimu- 
late economically  depressed  areas  of  the  na- 
tion by  trying  to  make  more  purchases  in  the 
areas  of  highest  unemployment. 

But  in  the  25  years  since  that  policy  went 
into  effect,  only  a  tiny  portion  (less  than 
one-fifth  of  1  percent)  of  the  hundreds  of  bU- 
lions  of  doUars  in  mUitary  purchases  has 
been  spent  to  relieve  acute  imemployment, 
according  to  a  congressional  study. 

The  study  also  shows  that  much  of  the 
money  that  was  to  be  spent  in  economlcaUy 
troubled  areas  went  to  the  wrong  places. 

As  a  result,  the  Northeast  and  Midwest — 
especially  in  cities  with  high  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  Philadelphia— have  been  dras- 
tically short-changed. 

The  analysis  was  sponsored  by  a  coalition 
of  Northeastern  and  Midwestern  congress- 
men headed  by  Michael  J.  Harrington  (D., 
Mass.). 

Harrington,  in  a  letter  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Harold  Brown,  charged  that  the  De- 
fense Department,  which  is  responsible  for 
73  percent  of  the  federal  government's  an- 
nual procurement  expenditures  of  $60  bil- 
lion, has  "Ignored  and  forgotten"  this  "tar- 
geting" policy. 

A  large  part  of  the  reason,  the  study  sug- 
gests, is  the  fact  that  since  1953  the  May- 
bank  amendment  has  been  added  routinely 
to  defense  appropriation  biUs. 

That  amendment  prohibits  paying  high- 
er prices  on  contracts  to  relieve  economic 
stress  "except  where  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  specifically  determined  that  suffi- 
cient price  competition  exists  to  ensure  a 
reasonable  price  to  the  government." 

The  amendment  originated  when  former 
Sen.  Burnet  Maybank  (D.,  S.C.)  sought  to 
prevent  the  Defense  Department  from  pay- 
ing more  for  New  England  textiles  than  it 
would  pay  for  textUes  produced  in  southern 
mills. 

Behind  the  failure  to  Implement  the  targ- 
eting policy,  Harrington  suggested,  lie  the 
"political  alliances  cemented  between  the 
Pentagon  and  influential  politicians  during 
the  last  30  years." 

This  is  an  apparent  reference  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  from  the  South  and 
Southwest  who  frequently  head  armed  serv- 
ices committees  and  subcommittees  and  who 
sponsor  Pentagon  legislation.  Sen.  John  C. 
Stennis  (D.,  Miss.) ,  Rep.  George  Mahon  (D., 
Tex.)  and  Rep.  Robert  L.  Slkes  (D.,  Fla.)  are 
three  current  examples 

The  study  Indicates  that  the  South  has 
benefited  from  the  small  amounts  of  money 
that  have  been  spent  under  the  Defense  De- 
partment program  of  relieving  economic 
hardship. 

In  1974,  for  example,  the  Philadelphia  area 
received  $5  million,  or  7  percent,  of  all  De- 
fense Department  targeted  funds. 

Although  unemployment  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  rose  the  next  year,  the  area's 
share  dwindled  to  $2.2  million,  or  4.7  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  Atlanta  region,  where  un- 
employment was  far  less  severe,  was  getting 
$15  million,  or  21  percent,  of  all  the  targeted 
purchases  in  1974  and  even  more — $19  mil- 
Uon  or  39  percent — In  1975. 

"The  minimal  use  of  (the  targeting  pol- 
icy) can  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment," the  study  declares. 
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"No  explanation  can  be  found,  however,  for 
the  existing  regional  disparity  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  federal  dollars  under  (the  policy)." 

Harrington  and  the  coalition  are  asking 
the  Carter  Administration  to  enforce  the 
1952  policy  rigorously  by  changing  Defense 
Department  practices,  by  training  federal 
procurement  officers  and  by  minimizing  the 
effect  of  the  Maybank  amendment. 


THE   URGENT   NEED   TO   CURB 
GASOLINE  WASTE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFCRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article,  by  former  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Administra- 
tor Russell  Train,  that  appeared  recent- 
ly in  the  Washington  Post.  Entitled  "The 
Urgent  Need  To  Curb  Gasoline  Waste," 
Mr.  Train  has  skillfully  crafted  an  ex- 
acting analysis  of  the  automobile's  role 
in  national  energy  demand. 

F\illy  30  percent  of  U.S.  refinery  ca- 
pacity is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
gasoline  used  in  automobiles.  With  ex- 
perts predicting  petroleum  imports  to 
exceed  domestic  production  in  1977,  the 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  profligate  energy 
waste  is  now.  Trimming  energy  consump- 
tion by  the  automobile  is  a  good  place 
to  start. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  country's 
inordinately  high  demand  for  gasoline  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  continued 
production  of  and  continuing  consumer 
preference  for  gas-guzzling  cars.  Mr. 
Train  points  out  that  in  comparison  with 
West  Germany,  the  U.S.  transportation 
sector  uses  approximately  3.7  times  more 
energy.  While  allowing  for  varying  life- 
styles and  differing  government  mone- 
tary policies,  the  figures  do  point  to  a 
significant  conservation  potential  in  U.S 
transportation. 

The  1973  oil  embargo  caused  percep- 
tible, if  temporary,  shifts  in  consimier 
preferences  toward  smaller,  more  fuel- 
efficient  cars.  Long  lines  at  the  pumps 
were  significant  incentives  to  consumers 
to  alter  their  habitual  attraction  to  big- 
ger, faster,  and  more  powerful  cars. 

When  the  embargo  ended,  and  gaso- 
line supplies  loosened,  demand  for  gaso- 
line and  bigger  cars  shifted  back  toward 
historical  trends.  The  Congress,  however, 
recognizing  that  although  the  embargo 
had  faded,  the  totality  of  the  energy  crisis 
remained,  enacted  provisions  in  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act — 
EPCA — to  mandate  strict  automobile  ef- 
ficiency standards.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  automobile  manufacturers 
are  required  to  achieve  increasingly 
stringent  fleet  Une  mileage  efficiencies 
beginning  with  the  1978  model  year.  By 
1985,  manufactiu-ers  will  be  required  to 
achieve  an  average  fleet  line  mileage 
efficiency  of  27.5  miles  per  gallon.  Mr. 
Train  estimates  that  the  1985  standards 
would  result  In  fuel  savings  equivalent  to 
750,000  barrels  per  day.  This  deadline, 
however,  is  8  years  away  and  the  ef- 
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flclency  standards  are  only  fleet  aver- 
ages, and  are  not  applicable  to  individual 
models.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Immediacy 
of  the  energy  crisis  requires  additional 
action. 

In  his  conclusion,  Mr.  Train  raises  an 
important  issue  concerning  the  necessity 
of  a  shared  responsibility  between  in- 
dustry and  consumers  toward  Increasing 
automobile  efficiency.  Train  comments: 

I  recognize  that  it  is  much  more  palatable 
politically  to  design  a  conservation  program 
that  emphasizes  requirements  on  auto  man- 
ufacturers or  charges  on  large  car  purchas- 
ers. These  are  Important  In  themselves,  but 
If  we  stop  there,  the  program  will  tend  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  any  really  effective 
energy  conservation  program  is  going  to  re- 
quire personal  effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans.  So  long  as  we  perpetuate 
the  idea  that  national  energy  conservation 
can  be  achieved  by  someone  else's  sacrifice, 
we  will  be  deluding  ourselves  and  we  vrtll  not 
solve  the  problem.  We  need  to  provide  a  sig- 
nal that  life-style  changes  are  reqvUred. 

While  Congress  must  remain  firm  in 
maintaining  strict  automobile  efficiency 
standards,  serious  attention  must  be 
given  to  Government-sponsored  incen- 
tives for  consumers  to  alter  automobile 
buying  habits.  Mr.  Train  believes  the 
most  effective  solution  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  gasoline  tax  combined  with 
rebate  provisions  to  equalize  the  dispro- 
portionate effect  upon  the  poor.  Any  such 
tax  proposal  must  provide  for  earmark- 
ing resulting  revenues  for  non-energy- 
intensive  investments  such  as  mass  tran- 
sit and  the  development  of  renewable 
energy  resources.  The  energy  savings 
from  such  an  allocation  would  multiply 
and  expand  upon  initial  savings  in  re- 
duced gasoline  demand. 

Whatever  the  final  policy  t^dopted.  It  Is 
essential  to  get  national  energy  policy  off 
dead  center  and  take  action  on  unneces- 
sary energy  consumption. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   include  Mr.   Train's 
article  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Urgent  Need  To  Curb  Gasoline  Waste 
(By  Russell  E.  Train) 

On  the  first  Earth  Day  in  April,  1970,  on 
campuses  across  the  nation,  automobiles 
were  buried  to  the  accompaniment  of  appro- 
priate funeral  rites  and  oratory.  While  these 
tongue-in-cheek  ceremonies  obviously  repre- 
sented a  simplistic  solution  to  the  problem  of 
auto  pollution — to  say  the  least — the  stu- 
dents were  right  on  target  in  highlighting 
the  contribution  of  the  automobile  to  the 
environmental  problems  of  the  nation.  While 
we  have  made  substantial  progress  since  1970 
in  reducing  auto  emissions,  the  plain  fact  is 
that  the  automobile  was  then  and  remains 
today  the  single  largest  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  most  urban  areas  of  the  United  States. 

While  environmental  problems  are  still 
very  much  with  us,  we  are  now  confronted  as 
well  by  an  energy  crisis  which  continues  to 
worsen  and  which  threatens  the  security  and 
economic  stability  of  the  couniry.  And  once 
again  the  automobile  is  front  and  center  as 
the  single  largest  source  of  energy  waste  in 
our  society. 

By  our  failure  to  act  decisively,  we  have 
squandered  three  years,  and  we  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  read  and  then  forget  the  warn- 
ings. For  we  face  a  clear  and  present  danger. 
If  we  move  boldly  to  conserve  gasoline  by 
wise  use  of  tax  policy,  by  Insisting  upon  fuel 
savings  in  new  models  and  by  changing  our 
habits,  we  can  take  a  giant  step  toward  end- 
ing energy  waste — or,  by  faUing  once  more  to 
do  so,  we  can  continue  on  our  present  gsis- 
guzzling  way  down  the  road  to  disaster. 
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Oil  Imports  are  now  rvmnlng  at  a  mind- 
boggling  rate  prolected  at  8  million  barrels 
a  day  in  1977,  as  compared  to  7.1  million 
barrels  per  day  in  1976  and  only  3.4  million 
as  recently  as  1970.  In  1975,  45  per  cent  of  all 
domestic  demand  for  oU  in  the  United  States 
was  for  autos  and  trucks.  Of  that  amount, 
two-thirds  went  to  fiU  the  tanks  of  pas- 
senger cars  and  the  balance  to  trucks.  (These 
proportions  remain  relatively  the  same  to- 
day.) Any  national  energy  policy  must  give 
first  priority  to  energy  conservation,  and  no 
energy  conservation  program  will  succeed 
unless  It  deals  comprehensively  and  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  the  automobUe. 

How  much  of  the  gasoline  consumption  in 
autos  represents  waste  Is,  of  course,  speciUa- 
tive  and  a  matter  of  Judgment.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  that 
consumption  is  unnecessary.  Comparison 
with  European  experience  makes  the  point 
beyond  dispute.  Average  fuel  economy  of  the 
entire  U.S.  auto  fieet  in  1973  was  13.1  mUea 
per  gallon  (15.6  mpg  in  1975).  In  the  same 
1973  year,  the  average  fuel  economy  of  the 
Italian  auto  fieet  was  25.8  and  the  average 
of  other  European  countries  ranged  from  20 
to  26 — at  a  minimum,  about  50  per  cent  bet- 
ter fuel  economy  performance  than  in  the 
United  States. 

A  broader-based  comparison  gives  an  even 
more  startling  picture.  The  United  States 
uses  approximately  3.7  times  more  energy 
per  capita  in  the  transportation  sector  than 
does  West  Germany — certainly  an  intensive- 
ly developed  nation  with  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

However  one  views  these  various  figures, 
there  is  obviously  a  tremendous  potential 
for  improved  automobile  fuel  economy  m 
the  United  States. 

TAKING   CHARGE    OF   OXTR    CARS 

What  is  the  answer?  Is  it  finally  to  make 
a  reality  of  the  1970  Earth  Day  script  and 
bury  the  automobUe?  Clearly  not.  Whatever 
penalties  we  pay  in  terms  of  air  poUutlon, 
energy  loss  and  otherwise  for  the  use  of  our 
automobiles,  the  benefits  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual mobility  and  freedom  are  so  great 
that,  we  can  assume,  the  Individual  trans- 
portation mode  represented  by  the  private 
auto  Is  here  to  stay. 

The  need  is  to  do  a  far  better  Job  of  man- 
aging automobile  transportation  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  to  learn  to  enjoy  its  bene- 
fits without  over-indulgence.  We  need  to 
take  charge  of  our  cars  and  not  permit  them 
to  mindlessly  shape  and  structure  oiu-  so- 
ciety for  us.  Of  necessity,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  ride  our  cars — not  the  other  way 
around. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  single  or  simple  solu- 
tion at  hand.  Any  attack  on  the  problem 
should  probably  Involve  a  mix  of  approaches. 
And  it  does  seem  plain  to  me  that  Jawboning 
the  American  public  is  not  going  to  achieve 
significant  results.  The  recent  trend  back  to 
larger  cars — contrary  even  to  industry 
projections  and  In  the  face  of  repeated  warn- 
ings— strongly  suggests  that  we  are  going  to 
indulge  our  taste  for  gas-guzzlers  as  long  as 
we  can  get  away  with  it. 

An  obvious  place  to  start  is  with  man- 
datory fuel  economy  standards  for  new  cars, 
both  domestic  and  imported.  Congress  has 
already  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 
The  1979  models  must  meet  a  fuel  economy 
standard  of  19  miles  per  gallon,  and  20  mpg 
for  1980.  The  legislation  likewise  sets  a  "tar- 
get" of  27.5  mpg  for  1985. 

The  area  where  I  feel  the  greatest  concern 
Is  the  period  between  1980  and  1985  during 
which  Congress  has  specified  no  standards 
and  has  left  it  up  to  the  Espartment  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  to  set  "interim" 
standards.  Indeed,  DOT  has  aut^orlty  under 
certain  circumstances  to  relax  the  1985  "tar- 
get" Itself.  My  own  experience  at  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  auto 
emission  standards  is  that  Detroit  will  work 
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bard  to  seciire  the  most  lenient 
standards  It  can  get.  The  Industry 
torlcally  used  fuel  economy  as 
against  higher  emission  standard ) 
now  be  safely  predicted  that 
emission  standards    (which 
address  In  the  near  future)  will 
argtmient  for  less  strict  fuel 
ards. 

This  Is  not  to  belittle  the 
between  emissions  and  fuel 
link  between  the  two  objectives 
and  the  challenge  ts  to  achieve 
mix.  (In  this  connection.  I  thldk 
not  in  the  public  Interest  to  shift 
slons  responsibility  designed  to 
He  health  from  EPA  to  DOT  as 
proposed.)  DOT  Is  presently 
veloplng  a  proposal  for  fuel 
ards  for  the  post-1980  years,  and 
Important  that  these  be  as  strict 
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One  of  the  problems  In  this 
herent  difficulty  of  making  an 
vance  Judgment  of  what  level  o 
omy  can  In  fact  be  achieved  In 
years.  If  such  a  Judgment  Is 
technology  known  and  available 
the    Judgment   Is   made,    we 
selling  short  the  Industry's  real 
technological  Innovation  under 

Consideration,  It  seems  to  me 
be  given  to  a  statutory  system 
1980  years  which  sets  27.6  mpg 
ard  for  1981  and  succeeding  ye^rs 
poses  a  set  of  progressively 
based  on  the  gap  In  any  given 
a  manufacturer's  actual  average 
omy  performance  and  the  statute  ry 
Such  a  system  would  have  a  dual 
It  would  avoid  the  need  for  hlghl  r 
slal  and  dlfHcult  administrative  s 
ting,  and,  at  the  same  time.  It 
a    strong    Incentive    for 
achieve  substantially  Improved 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A   charge   system  applying 
economy  could  create  an  Imbalance 
emissions  control  program  by 
trolt's  priorities  In  favor  of  fuel 
the  expense  of  the  fight  again*; 
Depending  upon  the  outcome  of 
congressional  consideration  of  a^to 
standards  for  model  years  after  1 
might  be  given  to  Introducing 
charges    for    non-attainment 
emission  goals. 

These  suggestions  for  a  syster  i 
grow  out  of  my  own  conviction 
vlronmental  area  that  economU 
various  types  can  serve  to 
the  rigidity  Inherent  In  a  purel ' 
program  while,  at  the  same  tln^ 
a  strong  market  Incentive  for 
standards. 

A  related  possibility  which 
tlvely  con'^ldered  In  earlier  years 
fresh   attention   now  Is  a 
taxes  which  would  place  a  heavtr 
the  purchase  of  a  car  with  pooi 
omy  (usually  a  larger  cart  and 
a  rebate  to  the  buyer  of  a 
clent  (usually  smaller)  car. 

A  major   problem   with    all   o 
proaches  directed  to  the  design 
of  new  cars  is  that  they  can  odly 
tlve  over  a  fairly  extended  per  od 
Thus,  the  present  mandatory 
program  will  only  be  fully 
(assuming  no  administrative 
the  standard),  as  which  time  It 
duce  a  saving  of  about  750,000 
per  day. 

HOW    TO    BEGIN 
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Such  long-term  approaches 
essential  but  they  do  leave  unatiswered 
question  of  what  can  we  do  rlgh 
duce  significantly  the  cvirrent 
of  gasoline. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  most  drastic  step  wovdd  conceivably 
be  a  system  of  gas  rationing.  Given  the  In- 
equities and  administrative  nightmare  In- 
herent In  gas  rationing.  It  seems  an  unlikely 
option  In  the  absence  of  a  real  threat  to  our 
foreign  supplies.  An  alternative  approach 
would  Involve  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
present  federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  rang- 
ing from  25  cents  to  a  dollar  per  gallon.  This 
is  the  approach  that  brings  cries  of  anguish 
from  politicians. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  fears  of  a  voter  re- 
volt against  higher  gasoline  taxes  (properly 
distributed)  are  exaggerated  and  that  public 
readiness  to  make  reasonable  sacrifices  to 
Improve  the  nation's  energy  situation  are 
greatly  underestimated.  A  recent  Harris  Sur- 
vey showed  overwhelming  public  support  for 
a  strong  energy  conservation  program.  In- 
deed, the  poll  reported  that  a  74-to-21  ma- 
jority would  supfjort  raising  the  price  of 
gasoline  by  50  cents. 

The  problems  presented  by  a  gas  tax  rise  of 
this  or  comparable  magnitude  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Necessarily,  the  burden  would 
fall  disproportionately  on  low  Income  groups, 
and  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  a 
system  of  rebates  to  help  Improve  the  equity 
of  the  tax. 

Moreover,  each  cent  of  federal  gas  tax  is 
estimated  to  produce  about  $1  billion  In 
revenue,  meaning  that  a  50  cent  tax  Increase 
would  take  $50  billion  out  of  the  econ- 
omy (using  a  simple  linear  projection  which 
may  not  be  entirely  accurate.)  A  substantial 
portion  of  funds  of  this  magnitude  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  economy  on  a 
reasonably  current  basis  If  major  disrup- 
tions. Including  a  severe  deflation,  were  to 
be  avoided.  Rebates  not  only  to  the  poor  but 
to  states  and  local  governments  would  seem 
m  order.  A  major  stepup  In  federal  funding 
for  mass  transit  programs  would  also  seem 
an  attractive  option. 

The  impact  of  a  gasoline  tax  Increase  on 
gas  consumption  Is  somewhat  problematical. 
The  Indications  seem  to  be  that  demand  is 
relatively  Inelastic  and  that  consumption 
would  not  be  partlcvUarly  sensitive  to  a  small 
tax  Increase.  When  fully  effective,  a  50  cent 
tax  Increase  would.  It  is  estimated,  reduce  oil 
consumption  by  something  on  the  order  o^ 
600,000  barrels  per  day  (compared  with  the 
8  million  barrels  per  day  we  expect  to  Import 
this  year) . 

In  any  event.  It  seems  clear  that,  before 
any  decision  Is  made  to  go  forward  with  a 
major  Increase  In  federal  gas  taxes,  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  structuring 
such  a  tax  in  ways  that  mitigate  the  burden 
on  the  poor  and  avoid  economic  disruption. 
Further,  I  would  assume  that  for  political 
reasons.  If  no  other,  any  very  substantial  gas 
tax  Increase  should  be  phased  In  over  a  period 
of  years,  thus  significantly  reducing  the  Im- 
mediate Impact  on  consumption. 

Whatever  the  decision  on  a  major  Increase 
in  gas  taxes,  I  would  urge  a  relatively  small 
increase  (5  to  10  cents)  now.  Such  an  Im- 
mediate step  would  retain  the  option  of 
further  increases  In  later  years. 

Admittedly,  such  an  Increase  would  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  consumption. 
Nevertheless,  It  would  provide  a  clear,  tan- 
gible signal  to  our  society  at  a  time  when 
such  a  signal — beyond  mere  rhetoric — Is  bad- 
ly needed. 

I  recognize  that  it  Is  much  more  palatable 
politically  to  design  a  conservation  program 
that  emphasizes  requirements  on  auto  man- 
ufacturers or  charges  on  large  car  purchasers. 
These  are  important  in  themselves,  but  if  we 
stop  there,  the  program  will  tend  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  any  really  effective  energy  con- 
servation program  is  going  to  require  per- 
sonal effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans.  So  long  as  we  perpetuate  the  idea 
that  national  energy  conservation  can  be 
achieved  by  someone  else's  sacrifice,  we  will 
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be  deluding  ourselves  and  we  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  We  need  to  provide  a  signal 
that  life-style  changes  are  required.  Some 
Immediate  Increase  in  gas  taxes  could  help 
provide  this  signal. 

There  Is,  of  course,  much  that  the  individ- 
ual citizen  can  and  should  do:  more  carpool- 
Ing,  slower  driving,  grouping  trips,  avoiding 
unnecessary  trips,  using  mass  transit  where 
available,  among  other  steps.  In  the  latter 
connection.  It  Is  Important  that  the  federal 
government  help  provide  the  funding  that 
can  make  effective  mass  transit  options  more 
broadly  available. 

Regular  engine  maintenance  Is  not  only 
Important  to  emission  control  performance 
but  also  to  saving  energy.  A  properly  tuned 
engine  should  provide  Improved  gas  mileage. 
I  would  hope  that  thought  be  given  to  a 
federal  program  designed  to  assist  states  and 
local  governments  In  setting  up  Inspection 
and  maintenance  programs. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  man- 
datory requirements  that  Impact  on  Individ- 
ual consumers  are  going  to  be  highly  con- 
troversial. However,  the  American  people  are 
far  readier  to  undertake  personal  sacrifices 
In  this  regard  than  Is  general  assumed.  It  is 
clear  that  strong  leadership  Is  going  to  be 
required. 

The  time  has  come  when  energy  conserva- 
tion must  become  the  keystone,  the  first 
priority  of  national  energy  policy.  The  state- 
ments by  President  Carter  along  these  lines 
have  been  highly  gratifying.  I  am  confident 
that  the  American  people  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenge,  and  a  good  place  to  start 
Is  with  our  automobiles. 
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HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  In- 
terest of  a  number  of  my  constituents 
concerning  the  inhumane  trapping  of 
mammals  and  birds. 

Two  young  citizens  from  my  district, 
John  and  Beth  Margaret  Barton,  were 
upset  enough  by  the  mistreatment  of 
wildlife  because  of  the  use  of  the  steel- 
jaw  trap,  that  they  circulated  a  petition 
in  their  Hilltown,  Pa.,  community.  The 
response  they  received  was  enthusiastic, 
for  they  gathered  200  signatures  from 
people  who  were  equally  upset  by  the  lack 
of  regulatory  controls  over  the  trapping 
industry  and  more  specifically,  the  steel- 
jaw  trap. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  John  and  Beth  Barton  sent  to  me, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  200  names  which 
they  enclosed  in  their  letter. 

Dear  Congeessman  Kostmayer:  We  are 
writing  to  you  In  regards  to  one  thing,  the 
outlawing  of  the  steel -J  aw  trap.  Here  are 
some  points  that  we  are  tr^g  to  get 
through :  A,  the  outlawing  of  the  trap  so  that 
all  animals  have  a  fair  chance  of  surviving, 
B,  that  we  think  of  the  animals  himianlty  as 
well  as  om-s,  and  C,  the  adoption  of  more  hu- 
mane traps.  We  realize  that  there  Is  a  law 
saying  that  the  trapper  must  check  bis  traps 
every  36  hours,  but  how  often  does  this  really 
happen?  We  demand  that  something  is  done 
now  please,  not  10  or  15  years  from  now. 
Respectfully, 

Beth  Mabgaret  Barton. 
John  Barton. 
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John  Barton,  Beth  Barton,  Laurie  Clem- 
mer,  Jeff  Kuhn,  Diana  Ambolino,  Chris  Perry, 
Linda  Oakey,  Diana  O'Neg,  Julia  Hlgglns, 
Bllm  Strohm,  Tracy  Longstreet,  Sue  Magau, 
Kris  Marko,  Donna  Marsee,  Maria  Lysak, 
Barb  Meyers,  and  Tracy  Reese. 

Jody  Prltchard,  Kelly  Rantz,  June  Ren- 
ner,  Eric  Overholt,  Kevin  O'Toole,  Jo  Ann 
Roth,  Kelly  Roblson,  Denlse  Munsell,  Roger 
Green,  Pat  Robblns,  Ruth  Shlrey.  Diane 
Scboll,  Roslyn  Shaak,  Jim  Roblson,  Patty 
Scott,  Tina  Snyder,  and  David  Vlveras. 

Olenda  Whitman,  Keith  Godshall,  Daniel 
Stelch,  Jim  Detwoler,  Keith  Eltelgeorge, 
Rich  Caraballo,  Sandy  Besch,  Robin  Crols- 
sette,  Tim  Cahlll,  Dean  Dimming,  Laurie 
Clemmer,  Dawn  Robblns,  Mark  Staw,  Dave 
Korr,  and  Joel  Andrews. 

Bemle  App,  EUiren  Allen,  Carl  Hes«hl. 
Missy  Althouse,  Joe  Anderson,  Krlsten  Ayers, 
Angela  Arnavdo,  Lisa  Baum,  Carl  Akers,  Dick 
Berger,  Wendy  Gross,  Charlotte  Hendlrck- 
Bon,  Sandy  Beyer,  Keith  Bishop,  Stacey  Ben- 
ner,  and  Judy  Benner. 

V.  Graham,  Diane  Detweller,  Maryane, 
Karen  Rupp,  Sandy  Devstlne,  Tasha  Buser, 
Kim  Benner,  Sharon  Zlegler,  Jane  Carr, 
Kathy  Hall,  Kurt  Krause,  Sue  Barrows,  Jeimy 
Buser,  Carol  Brltt,  Steve  Bryan,  and  Kathy 
Beams. 

Kevin  Bodder,  Paula  Blosky,  Rick  Alderfer, 
Michelle  Buckley,  Janet  Blschoff,  Mlchele 
Bach,  Mary  Applegate,  Denlse  Leahy,  Tammy 
Laplng,  Donna  Mahella,  D.  Rims,  Pat  Krau- 
ger,  Sandy  Myers,  Debbie  Myers,  Sharon 
Bolle,  and  Sharon  Schneider. 

Anita  Sandsy,  Barry  Schuler,  Rolf  Rlten- 
our,  Debbie  Landls,  Janice  Rlchter,  Kris 
Marko,  Tracy  Longstreet,  Bobby  Miller, 
Cheryl  Michener,  George  Lewman,  Walde 
Martin,  Chris  Galluppl,  Lon  Moyer,  Beth 
Ewlng,  Dawn  Graver,  Sharon  Ryan,  and  Lorl 
Anne  Graver. 

Brenda  Moore,  Jolene  Heacock,  Barry 
Grebb,  Andrea  McMurtrle,  Margeret  Barton, 
Wendy  Haberle,  Sandy  Boyle,  Dawn  Halde- 
man,  Beulah  Brewlngton,  Laura  Plnckney, 
Janet  Becker,  Louise  M.  Butcher,  Janice 
O'Donnell,  Wendy  Hange,  Julie  Geyer,  and 
Diane  Mallshaukl. 

Dan  Corzler,  Marh  Crawford,  John  Montes 
Diane  Engle,  Lisa  Moyer,  Kelly  Townsand, 
Lisa  Schram,  Nancy  Gottshall,  Barbara  Rent- 
schler,  Chris  Moore,  Brian  Conrad,  Mike  West, 
Klrsten  Hughes,  Laurie  Gaylor,  Andrea  Pea- 
cock, and  Wendy  Garrett. 

Alicia  Campbell,  Chris  Wertman,  Barrle 
Detweller,  Tommy  Moore,  Theresa  Ensle,  Dar- 
lene  Brewlngton,  Donna  Geib,  Kristin  Llnd- 
sey,  Andrew  Grin,  Shawn  Mathlng,  Sharon 
Anender,  Donna  Buehrle,  Gary  Anderson, 
Anthony  Maudo,  Llse  Elsenlohr,  Mlchele 
Nunevllla,  and  Pattle  Doan. 

Pam  Derstlne.  Melanle  Rennevlg.  Deirdre 
Beck,  Mike  Alklnson,  Jeff  Bleungh,  Stacey 
Metzler,  Chris  Stiles,  Roy  Briton,  Richard 
Duperry,  Ms.  B.  Nostetler,  Kathy  Dansereau, 
Kevin  Buzdygan,  Tony  Ciarco,  Lucy  Pelletler, 
Donald  Roberts,  Maureen  Peucell,  and  Brant 
Schaedler. 

Art  Lockett,  Chuck  Holten,  Lori  Rice.  Reg- 
gie Felt,  Jane  Hannes,  Katherine  Penley, 
Wendl  Orelm,  Linda  Terri,  Rita  Klein,  Tara 
Moore,  Kelly  Jones.  Ellen  Drees,  Jamie  Blelgh, 
Matthew  Budd,  Mike  Franon,  Rita  Lesh, 
John  Bunton,  and  Roger  Beer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  concern  shown  by  these  young  citizens, 
1  am  cosponsoring  Representative  Glenn 
Anderson's  bill,  H.R.  5292,  which  calls  for 
the  strict  regulation  of  the  trapping  of 
mammals  and  birds  on  all  Federal  lands. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  heed  the 
words  and  ways  of  our  young  constituents 
who  know  that  the  way  we  treat  animals 
is  a  reflection  of  the  way  we  treat  each 
other. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GENERATION  GAP— NONEXISTENT 
PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carried  a 
very  interesting  story  on  the  family  of 
our  colleague  "Ham"  Fish. 

The  long  history  of  commitment  to 
public  service  by  the  Fish  family  is  re- 
markable. 

As  one  Member  who  has  worked  closely 
with  and  respects  "Ham"  Fish,  Jr.,  who 
has  met  but  regrettably  only  briefly  Mr. 
Fish,  Sr.,  and  who  remembers  well  young 
"Ham"  Fish  durinr'  his  student  days.  The 
saga  of  this  family  is  well  worth  reading: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,   1977] 

Generation  Gap — ^Nonexistent  Problem 
(By  Anna  Quindlen) 

In  the  clutter  of  his  Park  Avenue  study, 
among  the  artifacts  peculiar  to  distinguished 
men — worn  oriental  rugs,  cracked  leather- 
bound  books,  dusty  busts,  framed  sepia- 
toned  photographs,  treasured  correspond- 
ence and  old  letter-openers — sits  Hamilton 
Fish  Sr.,  a  happy  man. 

His  new  bride — his  Thurdl — wants  to  build 
him  a  library-museum  In  his  birthplace  of 
Garrison,  N.Y.,  with  some  of  her  substantial 
money.  He  recently  appeared  in  Congress  for 
the  first  time  In  32  years  to  testify  on  his 
current  preoccupation,  what  he  views  as  the 
nuclear  superiority  of  the  Russians,  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Now 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  requested  his 
papers  and  those  of  his  father  so  that  it  can 
begin  to  assemble  the  Hamilton  Fish  Family 
Papers  division  of  the  manuscripts  collection. 

He  is  88  years  old,  but  his  voice — the  voice 
of  an  orator — and  his  impeccable  posture  are 
years  younger.  "There  are  other  families," 
he  says,  "outstanding  families.  There  was  the 
Adams  family,  for  example,  although  they 
seem  to  have  died  out  somewhat."  And  under 
his  breath  he  added :  "But  not  in  direct  line, 
and  perhaps  one  would  say  not  as  well  known. 
With  a  bit  more  money,  perhaps.  But  we  are 
Indeed  unique." 

It  is  not  a  debatable  conclusion. 

Mr.  Fish,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  quarter- century,  and 
whose  son,  Hamilton  Fish  Jr.,  Is  now  In  his 
ninth  year  In  the  House,  Is  a  master  of  the 
nondebatable  conclusion. 

In  this  case,  he  Is  as  right  as  he  sounds,  for 
the  Ham  Fishes  of  New  York — who  wearily 
say  they  have  heard  every  Joke  about  that 
name — have  served  In  the  House  with  a  con- 
sistency unmatched  by  any  other  American 
family. 

This  Is  also  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
for  Mr.  Fish.  Beginning  with  the  28th  Con- 
gress in  1843,  a  Hamilton  Fish  always  goes 
to  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

"Always  has  gone,"  said  the  sandy-haired 
young  man  In  blue  Jeans,  his  form  draped 
over  a  chair  In  an  East  Side  apartment  not 
far  from  his  grandfather's  study.  "Always 
has,"  he  repeated,  with  a  smile  and  a  nod. 
"Good." 

This  last  word,  coming  as  It  does  from 
Hamilton  Pish,  who  Is  25  years  old.  Is  meant 
to  signal  not  approval  but  a  kind  of  laissez- 
faire.  It  Is  accompanied  by  the  avowal,  "I 
have  no  political  ambitions,"  and  the  admis- 
sion that  If  he  ever  has  a  son,  he  would  prob- 
ably never  name  the  child  Hamilton.  He  In- 
sists he  does  not  feel  the  accumulated  weight 
of  the  four  who  have  preceded  him  In  direct 
line  of  descent:  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as 
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well  as  Senator  from  1851-1857,  Governor  of 
New  York  from  1848-1851  and,  of  course, 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Hamilton  Pish,  Speaker  of  the  New  York 
State  assembly,  elected  to  Congress  In  1909: 
Hamilton  Fish,  ranking  minority  member  of 
both  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Rules  Commit- 
tees, nationally  known  isolationist  conserva- 
tive who  dogged  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  de- 
fense and  social  welfare  policies  with  a  snarl, 
member  of  the  House  from  1920  to  1945,  au- 
thor of  five  books,  and  grandfather  of  the 
youngest  Mr.  Pish. 

And,  of  course,  Hamilton  Fish  the  current 
Congressman,  49  years  old.  Representative 
from  a  district  that  Includes  parts  of  West- 
chester, Dutchess  and  Putnam  Counties,  one 
of  the  seven  Republican  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  who  supported  articles  of 
Impeachment  against  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  and  latest  in  the  line  begun  when  Col. 
Nicholas  Fish  named  his  first  son  after  his 
close  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  Fish  the  youngest — ^he  avoids  a 
number  after  his  name — has  so  far  chosen 
a  more  entrepreneurial  public  role. 

He  has  been  director  of  finances  for  the 
Democrat  Ramsey  Clark's  1974  Senate  race, 
head  of  a  group  of  American  backers  who 
saved  Marcel  Ophul's  documentary  film  "The 
Memory  of  Justice,"  from  cutting-room  muti- 
lation and  distributed  It  In  its  entirety  world- 
wide, and  Is  now  organizer  of  a  group  of 
Investors  that  will  soon  sign  a  binding  pur- 
chase-option agreement  to  buy  The  Nation, 
which  may  be  the  country's  oldest  Journal  of 
opinion  but  goes  nowhere  near  as  far  back  as 
the  Fish  family  does. 

For  all  this,  the  youngest  Is  still  a  Hamil- 
ton Fish.  Like  his  father  and  his  grandfather, 
he  Is  tall,  dignified,  a  trifle  distant  with 
strangers,  and  handsome  In  a  way  most  often 
associated  with  the  profile  on  the  side  of  a 
coin. 

If  a  movie  were  ever  to  be  made  about  the 
family — which  the  eldest  would  adore,  the 
youngest  might  buy  the  rights  to,  and  the 
middle  one  would  probably  have  to  sand- 
wich between  committee  meetings — all  three 
men  could  play  the  88-year-old  at  different 
times  in  his  life. 

"I  would  like  to  see  this  yoimg. fellow  run 
for  Congress,"  said  Mr.  Fish  Sr.  of  his  grand- 
son. "He's  supposed  to  be  a  little  too  liberal, 
and  he's  a  Democrat,  but  that  doesn't  bother 
me  a  bit.  After  all,  I  left  the  Republican 
Party  for  the  BuU  Moose  party  because  I  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  You 
do  these  things  when  you're  young.  I  hope 
he'll  come  around,  because  this  has  always 
been  so  in  our  family." 

The  family.  Interviewed  separately  at  dif- 
ferent places,  admits  to  the  usual  generation 
gaps.  All  three  agree  that  the  eldest  is  the 
most  conservative,  the  youngest  the  most 
liberal.  Mr.  Fish  Sr.,  who  keeps  up  his  corre- 
spondence with  former  President  Nixon,  pub- 
licly criticized  his  only  son  for  voting  to  "Im- 
peach and  destroy"  the  Republican  leader, 
while  the  Congressman's  son  says  his  father's 
work  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  1974  Is 
"a  source  of  great  pride"  to  him. 

Still,  the  eldest  Mr.  Fish  says  there  will  be 
no  problem  finding  his  grandson  a  Congres- 
sional district:  even  the  one  now  held  by 
Ham  Pish  Jr.  might  be  suitable,  if  that  In- 
cumbent runs  for  the  Senate  In  1978  and  be- 
comes the  second  of  the  name  to  be  elected 
to  that  chamber. 

The  present  Representative  himself  is  more 
circumspect  about  the  future.  Sitting  on  the 
stone  wall  that  rings  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Fish 
expressed  guarded  Interest  in  higher  office 
and  complete  confidence  in  his  son's  own 
career  decisions. 

wouldn't  "tell  hammie"  what  to  do 

"I  would  never  tell  Ham  I  wanted  him  to 
be  a  Congressman  and  my  father  never  said 
he  wanted  me  to  be  a  Congressman,"  said 
Mr.  Fish,  smoking  In  the  sunlight  as  tourists 
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stopped  to  snap  his  picture,  lure  that  he 
must  be  someone. 

"I  am  doing  exactly  what  I  fcyant  to  do," 
he  said.  "If s  probably  no  dlff(  rent  than  If 
you  were  In  a  family  of  mini!  ters  or  doc- 
tors and  wanted  to  follow  in  ;  our  father's 
footsteps.  I  was  a  great  partlsa  i  at  an  early 
age;  I  can  remember  being  1(  and  booing 
Roosevelt  in  those  Pathe  newsrqels 

Mr    Pish  appears  to  have 
father's  shadow.  At  Harvard. 
Class  of  '49,  his  father  '07,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  crew. 
Fish  A-as  captain  of  the  footb^l 
Is    the    last    surviving    membe  • 
Camp's  All-Time  All-America 

He  is  a  different  sort  of  perabnallty 
his    somewhat    flamboyant    fatler 
married  to  Alice  Curtis  Desmonc 
widow    of    another    prominent 
State  Senator  Thomas  Desmond 
a  fortune  in  the  construction 
skyscrapers. 

At  his  wedding  reception  th< 
praised  Mrs.  Desmond,  a  writer 
money  back  Into  the  family. 
a  common  misconception  that 
of  money.  I  don't,  my  wife 
well — Chaplns.  Stuyvesants, 

The  current   Congressman   Is 
his  father's  candor,   and  says 
sure  of  him  than  anyone  I've 

Mr.  Pish  Jr.  !s  steady,  thougrttful, 
troversial,  and  extremely  popula  ' 
District,  where  In  his  last  re-el  jctlon 
he  won  70  percent  of  the  vote . 
while  In  office  was  outspoken 
against  what  he  called  intervention 
War  II,  against  the  New  Deal 
munlsm,  he  headed  the  first 
committee  to  investigate  communism 
United  States. 

He  was  anathema  to  Presld^t  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  whose  home  dlstrl  ct  he  repre- 
sented, and  who  made  him  pai  b  of  an  oft- 
quoted  political  slogan  when  h  i  denounced 
him,  along  with  Bruce  Barton  o '  Manhattan 
and  Joseph  Martin  of  Massachu  setts,  as  the 
reactionary  team  of  Congressn;  en  "Martin, 
Barton  and  Pish." 

"I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Pish 
considerable  sparkle  in  the  blue 
faithfully  reproduced  in  both  soi  i 
son,    "when   I   once   amended 
Roosevelt  wanted.   And   after 
over  to  him,  some  of  the  men 
came  to  me  and  said,  'Ham,  you 
the  President  last  night.  Becaiise 
heard    that   his   own   Congressiian 
that  amendment,  he  almost  ha( 

The  youngest  Hamilton  Fish 
sat  between  the  Houdln  busts  4f 
Franklin  and  Oeorge  Washlngto  i 
these  stories,  said,  "Yes,  he  Is  1  tie 
markable   man   of  88.   He   Is   tl  le 
markable  man  of  50.  I  feel  alm<|st 
a  student  of  his  life  than  his 
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THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  IN- 
COME AMENDMENTS  <  iF  1977 


HON.  JAMES  C.  COI  MAN 


OF  CALirORmA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE]  tTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 
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Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speake- 
troducing  today  H.R.  6124 
for  the  administrative 
makes  other  improvements 
plemental    security 
gram.  The  provisions  in  H.R 
approved  by  the  House  as 
8911  during  the  94th  Congress 
not  acted  on  by  the  Senate 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  is  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Section  2  is  related  to  bUnd  or  disabled 
children  ages  18  to  21.  As  the  law  stands 
a  child  atred  18  to  21  who  is  in  school  or 
taking  a  course  or  training  is  deemed  to 
be  a  child  up  to  age  21.  However,  if  he 
does  nothing  ho  Is  treated  as  an  adult 
at  age  18.  This  has  been  criticized  as  a 
deterrent  to  further  training  for  blind 
and  disabled  children.  Obvious  inequi- 
ties arise  from  the  provision  which  was 
tailored  for  the  family  assistance  plan 
that  never  became  law.  This  provision 
corrects  this  by  placing  all  persons  over 
18  on  the  same  basis  end  treating  them 
as  adults.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
carefully  preserved  existing  exemptions 
for  persons  who  are  taking  training  be- 
yond the  age  of  18.  Through  this  provi- 
sion we  eliminate  the  attribution  of  fam- 
ily income  to  children  who  desire  to  take 
training  afte'*  age  18. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  deals  with  out- 
reach. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  that  the  SSI  program  has  left 
many  persons  who  were  eligible  for  Its 
benefits  without  knowledge  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  program. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
modification  of  existing  requirements  for 
payments  to  be  made  to  a  third  party, 
when  anyone  is  disabled  as  a  result  of 
alcoholism  or  drug  addiction.  This  has 
been  a  veiy  dlfl6cult  requirement  for  the 
administrative  agency  to  meet.  In  highly 
populated  metropolitan  areas  there  has 
simply  been  no  one  who  would  under- 
take to  serve  as  a  third  party  payee  for 
large  numbers  of  the  persons  involved. 
The  hill  would  acccrdingly  amend  the 
law  to  provide  that  if  the  chief  medical 
ofiBcer  of  the  institution  or  facility  where 
the  individual  is  undergoing  treatment 
certifies  that  payments  of  benefits  di- 
rectly would  be  of  significant  therapeutic 
value,  and  that  there  is  substantial  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  would  not  misuse 
or  improperly  spend  tho  funds,  the  pay- 
ments can  be  made  directly.  It  is  believed 
that  with  these  safeguards,  direct  pay- 
ments can  be  made  in  some  cases  and 
that  they  may  promote  successful  re- 
habilitation. 

Section  5  deals  with  persons  living  on 
the  border  ci  the  United  States  in  areas 
where  hospitalization  Is  normally  ob- 
tained across  the  Canadian  or  Mexican 
border.  The  section  allows  eligibility  for 
SSI  while  the  individual  Is  hospitalized  in 
the  same  way  that  provisions  were  made 
for  such  circumstances  in  the  medicare 
program  some  years  ago  and  which  ap- 
parently are  satisfactory. 

Section  6  deals  with  the  exclusion  of 
certain  gifts  and  Inheritances  from  in- 
come. Normally  receipt  of  gifts,  inheri- 
tances, prizes,  and  simUar  items  are 
counted  as  Income  in  the  month  that 
they  are  received,  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  cash  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  expended  in  the  calendar  quar- 
ter in  which  they  are  received,  they  be- 
come resources  in  the  next  quarter.  This 
has  produced  problems  when  an  inheri- 
tance or  gift  is  not  in  the  form  of  cash. 
Inheritance  of  antique  furniture  from  a 
relative  might  well  disqualify  the  person 
from  benefits,  tf  the  value  were  consid- 
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ered  as  Income  In  the  month  the  furni- 
ture is  received  and  yet  a  reasonable  cash 
value  might  not  be  available.  In  such  an 
instance  the  individual  or  spouse  might 
be  deprived  of  food,  because  of  his  acqui- 
sition. The  law  makes  provision  for  the 
orderly  disposition  of  resources.  The  pro- 
vision accordingly  proposes  to  treat  gifts 
or  inheritances  which  are  not  readily 
convertible  into  cash  only  as  resources 
and  not  as  income.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  treatment  of  other  items  under 
the  program. 

Section  7  would  Increase  payments  to 
presumptively  eligible  individuals.  Exist- 
ing law  makes  provision  for  an  emer- 
gency payment  of  $100  where  an  indi- 
vidual appears  to  be  eligible.  However, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
frequently  several  months  before  an 
initial  payment  is  made.  This  provision 
would  increase  the  $100  amount  to  the 
amount  for  which  the  applicant  is  pre- 
sumptively eligible,  and  increase  the  time 
limitation  to  a  period  of  90  days. 

Section  8  deals  with  emergency  re- 
placement of  benefit  payments.  One  of 
the  most  widespread  complaints  about 
the  SSI  program  has  been  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  placed  in  des- 
perate need  by  the  failure  of  checks  to 
arrive,  due  to  their  having  been  lost, 
stolen,  or  imdelivered.  I  understand  that 
the  Treasury  Department  will  soon  have 
improved  procedures  and  is  in  a  position 
to  issue  duplicate  checks  relatively 
quickly.  However,  even  this  lapse  of  time 
can  cause  serious  hardships  for  a  needy 
individual.  This  provision  would  change 
the  law  to  provide  that  the  duplicate 
check  could  be  sent  to  a  State  agency 
which  had  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  which  had  issued  an  emer- 
gency payment  to  replace  the  lost,  stolen, 
or  undelivered  check.  The  same  pro- 
visions would  apply  to  checks  for  less 
than  the  correct  amount.  If  the  check 
itself  is  for  a  larger  amount  than  the 
amount  of  emergency  assistance  which 
the  State  supplied,  the  balance  would 
have  to  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the 
SSI  beneficiary.  The  procedure  is  similar 
to  the  provisions  enacted  for  reimburse- 
ment of  a  State  for  interim  assistance 
provided  to  an  individual  who  has  ap- 
plied for  SSI  benefits  but  has  not  yet 
been  approved  as  eligible  to  receive  ben- 
efits. 

Section  9  deals  with  termination  of 
mandatory  minimum  State  supplemen- 
tation in  certain  cases.  Public  Law  93-66, 
enacted  in  1973,  provides  that  an  in- 
dividual is  guaranteed  the  same  amount 
of  income  which  he  received  in  Decem- 
ber 1973,  if  his  own  needs  and  situation 
are  unchanged.  This  has  resulted  in 
higher  payments  than  would  have  other- 
wise been  received  for  a  substantial 
number  of  beneficiaries.  This  provision 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 
December  1973  level  of  income  be  guar- 
anteed for  the  indrfinite  future,  and 
would  permit  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  stop  maintaining  such  rec- 
ords when  they  are  no  longer  beneficial 
to  the  individual.  This  might  in  a  few  in- 
stances prove  detrimental  because  of  fu- 
ture individual  situations  but  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  administrative  savings 
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and  simplification  of  the  program  well 
warrant  a  very  small  risk. 

Section  10  provides  for  the  monthly 
computation  for  determination  of  SSI 
benefits.  Under  existing  law  benefits  are 
determined  for  a  calendar  quarter — ex- 
cept the  quarter  in  which  an  initial  ap- 
plication is  made — thus  averaging  income 
and  expenses  over  a  3-month  period.  In 
some  instances  this  represents  a  hard- 
ship to  the  individual  beneficiary  as  a 
substantial  change  in  situation  may  oc- 
cur in  the  last  month  of  the  calendar 
quarter  and  not  receive  more  than  par- 
tial recognition.  The  longer  the  time 
period  involved,  the  less  sensitive  the  pro- 
gram is  to  the  fiuctuation  in  individual 
need.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  advises  that  it  is  en- 
tirely feasible  to  make  the  determination 
of  benefits  for  each  month  rather  than 
for  a  3-month  period.  This  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  actual  determination  would 
be  made  each  month  but  rather  that  the 
computation  will  be  made  for  a  monthly 
rather  than  a  quarterly  period.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  a  monthly  computation. 

Section  10  deals  with  the  eligibility  of 
individuals  in  certain  medical  institu- 
tions. Under  existing  law,  when  an  in- 
dividual enters  a  hospital  or  other  rtiedi- 
cal  institution  in  which  a  major  part 
of  the  bill  is  paid  by  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, the  benefit  under  SSI  is  reduced 
from  its  usual  level  to  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  $25  per  month.  This  is  in- 
tended to  take  care  of  personal  expenses 
since  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  med- 
ical care  are  provided  through  other  pro- 
grams. In  the  case  of  individuals  having 
other  income  such  as  social  security  ben- 
efits no  SSI  is  payable  when  the  total 
of  such  other  income  exceeds  $45  per 
month.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  an 
individual  entering  a  hospital  frequently 
has  a  household  to  be  maintained  if  he 
is  going  to  return  to  the  community,  ex- 
penses of  shelter  and  other  Items  do  not 
stop,  because  an  individual  is  institu- 
tionalized for  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.  The  existing  provision  which 
makes  only  a  small  benefit  available  for 
any  fuU  month  that  the  beneficiary  Is 
in  a  medical  institution  can  defeat  its 
purpose  and  make  more  difficult  the  sub- 
sequent return  to  community  living.  It 
has  also  caased  problems  in  the  care  of 
the  mentally  ill  disabled  who  may  need 
to  enter  a  hospital  for  intensive  treat- 
ment for  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
bill,  accordingly,  extends  the  period  to 
"the  period  ending  with  the  third  con- 
secutive month  throughout  which  he  is 
in  such  hospital  or  facility"  except  in 
cases  where  an  individual  is  already  in 
a  medical  institution  at  the  time  of  ini- 
tial eligibility  for  SSI  benefits.  During 
that  3 -year  period  his  eligibility  and 
benefit  amount  would  be  determined  as 
though  he  continued  to  live  outside  the 
Institution  under  the  same  conditions 
that  existed  prior  to  his  entry.  Since  the 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  make  pro- 
vision for  needs  which  are  ongoing  dur- 
ing a  short  period  of  Institutionalization, 
it  is  not  the  Intent  that  the  larger  pay- 
ment for  the  3 -month  period  be  con- 
sidered income  for  purposes  of  the  med- 
icaid program.  Likewise,  neither  will  the 
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larger  payment  level  determined  as  a 
result  of  the  amendment  adopted  last 
year  to  protect  the  benefits  of  an  eligible 
spouse  when  the  other  member  of  the 
couple  is  institutionalized  be  considered 
income  for  piuposes  of  the  medicaid 
program. 

Section  12  deals  with  the  exclusion  of 
certain  assistance  based  on  need.  The 
original  SSI  law  excluded  from  income 
assistance  based  on  need,  provided  by 
the  State  or  local  public  assistance  agen- 
cies. A  1974  amendment  extended  this 
exclusion  to  support  or  maintenance 
provided  by  a  nonprofit  institution  or  by 
a  charitable  or  philantrophic  agency  to 
an  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  a  non- 
profit retirement  home  or  similar  insti- 
tution. This  section  would  extend  the 
exclusion  of  income  for  charitable  or- 
ganizations which  was  provided  on  the 
basis  of  need  to  individuals  whether  or 
not  they  live  in  Institutions.  It  would 
exclude  such  assistance  furnished  by  any 
private  entity  described  in  section  501 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der section  501  (A)  of  such  code.  The  pro- 
vision would  not  be  applicable  to  situa- 
tions in  which  the  institution  or  agency 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance. Such  situations  would  be  pri- 
marily those  where  for  a  monetary  or 
other  consideration  the  agency  has  un- 
dertaken to  provide  for  full  or  partial 
lifetime  care. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  would  prevent  the 
Social  Secui'ity  Administration  from  re- 
covering any  overpayment  that  was 
made  to  an  SSI  recipient  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976,  because  they  had  benefited 
from  Federal  rent  subsidies.  This  provi- 
sion is  complementary  to  a  provision  in 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1976.  That 
provision  prevents  reduction  in  SSI 
benefits  after  October  1,  1976,  if  the  re- 
cipient benefits  from  P^ederal  rent  sub- 
sidies. 

Section  14  provides  for  the  effective 
dates  for  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

A  provision  of  H.R.  8911  also  approved 
by  the  House  extended  SSI  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Legislation  has  already  been 
introduced  that  deals  with  this  issue  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
recommended  in  their  March  15  budget 
report  that  such  a  provision  as  contained 
in  H.R.  8911  be  enacted. 


COMMODITY      AGREEMENTS      ARE 
AGAINST  CONSUMER  INTEREST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  policy 
objective  clearly  emerging  in  the  Carter 
administration  is  the  negotiation  of  a 
series  of  international  commodity  agree- 
ments aimed  at  setting  prices  advanta- 
geous to  the  more  Inefficient  producers — 
particularly  in  the  third  world.  When 
President  Carter  addressed  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  2  weeks  ago,  he  said: 
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The  United  States  Is  wUling  to  consider, 
with  a  positive  and  open  attitude,  the  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  to  stabilize  commodity 
prices,  including  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon funding  arrangement  for  financing  buf- 
fer stocks  where  they  are  a  part  of  individual 
negotiated  agreements. 

Allied  with  President  Carter  will  surely 
be  certain  powerful  financial  interests 
and  a  number  of  U.S.  banks.  They  have 
Invested  heavily  in  third  world  coimtries 
which  lack  petroleum  resources  and 
which,  consequently,  are  heavily  pressed 
by  a  combination  of  rising  energy  costs 
and  the  disadvantages  which  already  ex- 
isted as  the  result  of  their  need  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  consequent  In- 
efficiency In  competition  with  more  ad- 
vanced societies. 

At  the  end  of  1976,  the  nonoil  less  de- 
veloped countries  were  in  debt  to  U.S. 
banks  and  their  foreign  branches  to  the 
tune  of  $45.2  billion.  Among  these  na- 
tions are  Brazil,  Mexico,  Korea,  Taiwan, 
the  Philippines,  Argentina,  Peru,  Colom- 
bia, Israel,  Chile,  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Egypt,  India,  Zaire,  and  Zambia.  The 
loans  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  alone  amount 
to  $23.3  billion. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  commodity 
agreements?  The  most  obvious  and  im- 
mediate effect  will  be  to  raise  the  price 
of  agricultural  and  other  basic  raw  ma- 
terials. In  a  word,  higher  consumer 
prices.  It  Is  possible — but  far  from  cer- 
tain— that  U.S.  producers  will  share  In 
the  higher  prices.  One  thing  is  certain — 
all  consumers,  U.S.  and  foreign,  of  all 
economic  status  will  pay  the  price. 

It  will  be  tantamount  to  a  sales  tax 
on  food,  which,  of  course,  is  the  most  re- 
gressive tax  of  all,  hitting  low-income 
people  hardest.  U.S.  banks  holding  the 
$45  billion  in  nonoil  third-world  debt 
will  benefit,  of  course,  because  higher 
commodity  prices  will  help  their  cus- 
tomers meet  their  payment  schedules. 

The  beneficiaries  In  the  third  world 
are  hard  to  Identify  precisely.  As  most 
of  these  countries  function  under  dic- 
tatorships of  one  form  or  another,  the 
benefits  initially  will  go  to  the  ruling 
clique.  In  such  societies,  benefits  will 
reach  the  struggling  poor  only  If  It  suits 
the  rulers. 

What  is  difficult  to  comprehend  is  why 
liberals  in  the  United  States  would  ever 
fall  for  International  commodity  agree- 
ments. In  addition  to  aggravating  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  they  will 
raise  consumer  prices  on  food,  which  Is  a 
massive  step  backward,  hurting  the 
poor  of  this  country.  International  com- 
modity agreements,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  antlpoor. 


STAR-SPANGLED  BLUEPRINT 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  outstanding  speech  by 
one  of  my  constituents,  Robert  L.  Ma- 
deira, executive  director  of  the  American 
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Association  of  the  Meat 
speech,   entitled   "Star- 
print,"  was  selected  by 
Foundation   to   win   the 
Honor  Certificate  Award. 
Mr.  Madeira's  remarks 
appreciation  and  understa^iding 
economic  system  and  our 
of  life.  The  remarks  follow 

"STAE-SPANGLED    BLUEferNT" 

(Speech  delivered  by  Robert  L.  Madeira) 

As  we  are  met  here  In  San  Jose,  Califor- 
nia, on  this  first  full  day  of  £  prlng  In  1976, 
we  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  Tor.  Mary  and 
I  are  thankful  for  the  opportu:  ilty  of  getting 
away  from  the  lingering  cold  ^  eather  on  the 
eastern  Seaboard.  I'm  sure  ths  t  most  of  you 
are  thankful  for  the  chance  to  jet  away  from 
the  usual  routine  at  home  and  to  share  Ideas 
and  good  fellowship  with  youi   friends. 

But,  these  are  only  superflcl  il  matters.  I'd 
like  to  call  your  attention  tc  some  of  the 
more  basic  things  we  too  often  take  for 
granted. 

As  a  Christian,  I  believe  In 
that  many  of  you  do  also.  I 
lug  thanks  Is  an  Important 
But,  I'm  wondering  .   .   .  w 
time  you  gave  thanks  for  the 
of  life  you  enjoy?  When  Is  the 
really  thanked  the  Lord   for 
your  family,  your  home,  your 
freedom? 

We  take  most  of  these  thlnte 
as   though  they  Just   happei^d 
didn't  Just  happen.  By  God's 
cause  of  the  coxirage  of  our 
here   in   America  have 
fantastic  blessings  ever  showered 

As  we  look  back  at  the  birth 
our  attention  focuses  on  one  o 
markable  documents  ever 
minds  and  hearts  of  men 
tlon  of  Independence.  Wrltteji 
Jefferson   and    adopted   by   th 
Congress  In  1776,  this  unique 
nlted  the  torch  of  political 
lighted  our  pathway  ever  sine* 

Another  document  published 
of  great  Importance  to  us 
nearly  as  well  known  as  the 
Independence,  It  has  played 
the  development  of  our  nation 
to  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
Smith.  The  doctrine  presentee 
document   promoted   the 
vldual  freedom  of  choice  and 
posed  government  Interferenci 
affairs  beyond  the  minimum 
the    maintenance    of    peace 
rights.  This  philosophy  becami 
our  economic  system  which  w 
free  market  or  the  free  en 

Both  the  Declaration  of 
the    Wealth    of    Nations    were 
marks   In   human  history.   Bo 
were  similar  In  that  they 
dom — one   In   the   political   si 
other  In  the  economic  sphere, 
that  these  two  documents,  hot! . 
have  been  the  twin  keystone 
ovu:  great  nation  has  been 
think  of  them  as  a  "Star 
print,"  a  blueprint  for  bulldln ; 
nation  on  earth. 

I  have  had  the  great  prlvilefee,  during  my 
lifetime,  of  traveling  to  Europ  >,  Africa,  Asia 
and  South  America  as  well  as  to  every  state 
in  our  nation.  I've  seen  over  4  I  countries  in 
the  course  of  my  travels  an(  have  estab- 
lished friendships  with  Indlvlc  uals  In  many 
different  parts  of  the  world.  :  5y  no  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  am  I  an  international 
expert.  But  I've  seen  enough  of  the  world 
and  I'm  In  touch  with  enough  >eople  around 
the  world  to  be  convinced  th  it  we  here  In 
America  have  the  greatest  thlig  going  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  Is  no  accident  of  history  tiat  Americans 
enjoy  the  highest  level  of  afl%ience  for  the 
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greatest  nimiber  of  people.  Ours  has  been  a 
system  of  Incentives.  It  has  been  a  system 
that  rewarded  Innovation,  experimentation, 
new  ventures  and  new  Investments.  Our 
"Star  Spangled  Blueprint"  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  any  individual  with  an  idea  and 
the  energy  and  gumption  to  make  It  and 
market  It  to  go  Into  business  and  succeed. 
Some  failed,  but  many  succeeded.  Accord- 
ingly, ours  has  become  the  most  viable  and 
flexible  economic  system  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Admittedly,  this  system  Isn't  perfect,  and 
sometimes  Its  Judgments  and  actions  are 
harsh.  But  maybe  In  reality  they  are  less 
harsh  and  more  merciful  than  they  might 
at  first  seem  to  be. 

If  we  want  to  hear  about  a  "perfect"  sys- 
tem, we  can  ask  for  a  description  from  the 
theoretical  analyst  as  he  speculates  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  all-powerful  socialist  state 
with  central  planning  and  central  direction. 
Or,  we  might  recall  the  "perfect"  systems  of 
Hitlers  Germany  and  Mussolini's  Italy  where 
boasts  were  made  that  the  trains  "ran  on 
time."  The  trouble  with  the  state  planner's 
Utopia  Is  that  something  always  goes  wrong. 
The  system  never  achieves  perfection.  The 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviets'  highly  touted 
"Five  Year  Plans"  Is  their  continuing  inabil- 
ity to  produce  enough  food  or  tp  provide 
enough  consumer  goods  to  meet  the  most 
modest  standards  of  hiunan  comfort  and 
satisfaction. 

The  trouble  with  having  the  trains  "run  on 
time"  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  the  Commu- 
nist nations  is  the  price  in  terms  of  enormous 
loss  of  freedom.  As  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
has  told  VIS,  the  Imprisoned,  the  executed,  or 
the  malnourished  don't  really  care  whether 
or  not  the  trains  run  on  time. 

Even  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  our  Independence,  American  political  lead- 
ers are  pursuing  an  age-old  prescription  for 
trouble.  Let  me  cite  an  example.  Democratic 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Republican 
Senator  Jacob  Javlts  have  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress "The  Balanced  Growth  &  Economic 
Planning  Act."  Supported  by  prominent  aca- 
demics. Intellectuals,  labor  leaders  and  busi- 
nessmen, their  proposal  to  plan  the  economic 
life  of  the  American  people  would  lead  us 
back  to  the  mercantilism  and  economic  stag- 
nation of  the  18th  century. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  one  of  the  back- 
ers of  national  economic  planning,  wrote  a 
book  recently  entitled  "Economics  and  the 
Public  Purpose."  After  asserting  that  "Market 
arrangements  In  our  economy  have  given  us 
Inadequate  housing,  terrible  mass  trans- 
portation, poor  health  care  and  a  host  of 
other  ml.=erles,"  he  came  right  out  and  said 
that  socialism  is  the  answer.  But  It  seems  to 
me  that  Humphrey,  Javlts,  Galbralth  and 
company  are  dealing  In  fairly  tales,  not  real- 
ity. Where  have  these  guys  been?  Already  I've 
lived  several  years  longer  than  my  life  ex- 
pectancy was  when  I  was  born.  At  that  time, 
somewhere  between  a  half  and  two  thirds  of 
our  people  lived  In  what  we  would  describe  as 
substandard  housing.  Today  fewer  than  10 
percent  do.  Today  99  percent  have  gas  and/or 
electricity  In  their  homes;  96  percent  have 
television  and,  thus,  access  to  Information. 
And  we  have  more  churches,  libraries,  vol- 
untary support  for  more  symphonies,  operas 
and  nonprofit  theatres  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together. 

Yet,  Humphrey,  Javlts,  Galbralth  and 
company  Incessantly  beat  the  drums  for 
central  planning.  For  a  sample  of  what 
they're  proposing,  we  can  take  a  look  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Kremlin  has  had  nearly 
60  years  to  make  central  planning  work.  We 
could  be  Just  like  the  Russians  but  It  would 
take  a  bit  of  doing.  We'd  have  to  cut  our 
paychecks  back  by  more  than  80  percent, 
move  33  million  workers  back  to  the  farm, 
destroy  59  million  television  sets,  tear  up 
14  out  of  every  15  miles  of  highway.  Junk 
19  out  of  every  20  automobiles,  rip  up  two 
thirds  of  our  railroad  track,  knock  down  15 
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percent  of  our  hoiises  and  remove  9  out  of 
every  10  telephones.  Then,  all  we'd  have  to 
do  would  be  to  find  a  capitalist  country  that 
would  be  willing  to  sell  us  wheat  on  credit 
to  keep  us  from  starving! 

We  mvist  never  forget  that  individual 
human  liberties  are  tied  closely  to  economic 
freedom.  Political  freedom  and  economic 
freedom,  as  we  know  from  our  "Star  Span- 
gled Blueprint,"  go  hand  In  band.  They  are 
Joined  together  In  strength  In  democratic 
societies  and  they  disintegrate  In  weakness 
In  totalitarian  societies.  We  can  guarantee 
the  political  freedom  granted  In  this  na- 
tion's Bill  of  Rights  only  as  long  as  our 
affluence  Is  fairly  well  distributed  among  the 
entire  population.  This  sort  of  distribution 
is  best  achieved  with  economic  freedom — 

The  freedom  of  choice  to  work  and  live  as 
we  choose; 

The  freedom  of  choice  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren and  educate  ourselves  as  we  please;  and 

The  freedom  of  choice  In  religion,  politi- 
cal affiliation,  occupation  and  friends. 

In  no  other  nation  of  the  world  have  so 
many  been  able  to  share  In  unequalled 
abundance  and  opportunity  as  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  After  200  years,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  our  "Star  Spangled  Blue- 
print" really  works! 

Yet  today  we  see  a  frightening  trend  that 
Is  smothering  the  wonderful  economic  flexi- 
bility and  Individual  opportunity  we  have 
treasured  for  so  long.  This  is  a  trend  toward 
bigger  centralized  government  and  the  con- 
centration of  enormous  power  In  our  nation's 
capital.  We  In  the  meat  industry  see  it  in 
meat  Inspection,  Occupational  Safety  & 
Health,  Environmental  Protection,  Consumer 
Protection,  etc.  There  Is  no  reason  In  the 
world  to  believe  that  a  huge  bureaucracy 
can  solve  our  problems  better  than  we  can 
as  Individuals.  And  yet,  that's  the  way  we're 
moving. 

Take  a  look  at  the  growth  of  our  federal 
budget.  In  our  200  year  history,  it  took  180 
years  to  reach  our  first  100  billion  dollar 
federal  budget.  That  was  In  1962.  Only  9 
years  later,  In  fiscal  1971,  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  government  passed  the  200 
billion  dollar  mark.  In  fiscal  1975,  Just  four 
years  later,  the  budget  reached  300  billion 
dollars  and  now,  In  1976,  we're  zooming  by 
the  400  billion  dollar  mark.  We're  accelerat- 
ing our  spending  as  though  there  Is  noth- 
ing unusual  about  this  game  of  doubling 
expenditures  faster  and  faster.  Our  liberal 
spenders  In  Congress  assure  us  that.  In 
the  end,  this  wild  spending  and  ever  big- 
ger government  will  surely  lead  us  to  pros- 
perity and  Utopia! 

The  trouble  Is,  every  time  we  increase 
spending  and  enlarge  our  government.  It 
places  a  heavier  burden  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  all  of  America.  Nearly  40  per- 
cent of  our  present  gross  national  product 
already  goes  to  some  form  of  government 
support.  Within  less  than  10  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  Increase,  we  will  have  half 
of  the  people  In  our  nation  working  to 
support  the  other  half. 

One  of  the  clearest  evidences  of  the  tre- 
mendous size  of  our  federal  government  Is 
the  unbelievable  amount  of  paperwork  It 
generates.  According  to  Senator  William 
Roth  of  Delaware,  the  government  spent  In 
excess  of  18  billion  dollars  In  1975  to  produce, 
handle  and  store  Its  official  papers.  This 
does  not  Include  the  cost  to  the  public  of 
filling  out  and  filing  the  forms  which,  it 
Is  estimated,  costs  the  economy  as  much  as 
40  billion  dollars  each  year.  In  1972  (four 
years  ago),  7  million  cubic  feet  of  records 
were  produced  by  the  federal  government. 
As  of  February  a  year  ago,  the  official  Of- 
fice of  Budget  Management  count  of  sep- 
arate forms  required  by  federal  agencies  to 
collect  Information  from  the  public  came 
to  5,695  forms. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  need  to  create 
more  Jobs.  Too  often  that  discussion  re- 
lates to  what  Is  politically  popular  rather 
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than  what  Is  economically  appropriate.  In 
order  to  provide  Jobs,  the  American  econ- 
omy must  earn  enough  profit  to  generate 
capital  investment.  Experts  believe  that 
our  Industrial  complex  will  need  at  least  4 
trillion  dollars  (that's  4  blUlon  times  1000) 
In  new  capital  investment  funds  In  order  to 
adequately  support  the  economy's  growth 
in  the  next  10  years. 

"The  answer,"  according  to  Congressman 
Philip  Crane  of  Illinois,  "Is  not  for  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  public  funds  which 
we  do  not  have  for  Jobs  which  produce 
nothing  of  value  but  simply  provide  the 
illusion  of  problem  solving." 

Business  Week  notes  that,  "The  U.S.  Con- 
gress Is  doing  all  the  wrong  things  by  dis- 
couraging corporate  Investment.  Its  failure 
to  understand  how  Jobs  are  generated 
worsens  the  difficult  unemployment  problem 
and  threatens  to  put  the  United  States  on 
the  same  road  that  has  led  to  the  destruction 
of  British  economic  power." 

"The  only  answer  for  the  U.S.,"  continued 
Business  Week,  "Is  to  create  productive  Jobs 
In  the  private  sector.  To  do  that  will  take 
major  surgery  on  the  tax  laws,  which  cur- 
rently deter  If  not  penalize  investments  and 
sop  up  money  that  could  go  Into  new  prod- 
ucts, new  markets,  and  new  plants.  The  big- 
gest obstacle  to  Job  creation  In  the  U.S.  today 
Is  Congress,  which  has  erroneously  convinced 
itself  that  any  moderation  of  business  taxes 
is  a  rip-off." 

One  of  the  reasons  the  "Star  Spangled 
Blueprint"  works  Is  because  It  has  Incentives 
built  Into  It  m  the  form  of  profit.  Profit 
encourages  productivity  and  Ingenuity  and 
Investment.  Profit  Is  the  traditional  main- 
spring of  our  nation's  economy.  Unfortu- 
nately, In  Congress,  In  the  media  and  In 
public  debate,  critics  are  portraying  profits 
as  excessive  and  the  profit  motive  as  evil. 
There  are  calls  to  break  up  the  big  oil  com- 
panies and  reduce  the  power  of  concerns  that 
dominate  other  Industries.  Some  lawmakers 
are  pushing  to  bring  corporations  under  fed- 
eral charter  with  public  representatives  on 
Boards  of  Directors.  The  country's  proflt- 
oriented  market  system  Is  also  being  asso- 
ciated with  round  after  round  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

What  Is  behind  this  attack  on  profits  and 
on  the  free  enterprise  system? 

Well,  mainly,  ignorance.  Many  people  have 
an  erroneous  Idea  of  the  size  of  profits.  A 
major  poll  last  year  showed  that  the  average 
respondent  estimated  manufacturer's  profits 
at  33  percent  of  sales,  compared  to  the  actual 
5.5  percent  In  1974. 

What  Is  strange  about  the  current  criticism 
is  that  it  comes  at  a  time  when  profits  ac- 
count for  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  na- 
tion's income  than  In  times  past.  And,  with 
the  spread  of  costly  government  regulations 
and  the  prospect  of  bigger  demands  from 
labor,  the  futxire  holds  the  prospect  of  even 
smaller  earnings. 

An  analysis  made  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  clearly  shows  the  overall  profit 
trend  in  owe  nation.  In  1950.  corporate  profits 
before  taxes  represented  14.3  percent  of  our 
national  Income.  In  1965,  the  figure  had  de- 
clined to  13.6  percent.  But,  In  1975,  corporate 
profits  before  taxes  represented  only  8.4  per- 
cent of  our  national  Income. 

In  contrast  to  the  profit  decline,  let's  take 
a  look  at  the  compensation  that  employees 
received  as  a  percentage  of  national  Income. 
In  1950,  workers  received  65.5  percent  of  the 
national  income.  In  1965  this  figure  had 
climbed  to  70.1  percent.  And,  in  1975,  workers 
received  76.2  i>ercent  of  our  national  Income. 

It  Is  time  to  remind  ourselves  that  political 
freedom  and  economic  freedom  go  hand  In 
hand,  that  one  cannot  exist  for  long  without 
the  other.  Those  who  would  toss  the  Ameri- 
can "Star  Spangled  Blueprint"  overboard  be- 
cause It  Isn't  perfect  need  to  ask  themselves 
some  basic  questions: 

1.  Why  do  Americans  live  longer  and  eat 
better  than  at  any  other  time  in  history? 
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2.  What  happened  to  the  "good  old  days" 
with  their  childhood  diseases  and  short  life- 
spans? 

3.  Why  do  we  have  more  of  our  young  peo- 
ple In  schools  and  colleges  than  anyone  else 
on  the  globe? 

4.  How  come  our  workers  today  have  bet- 
ter working  conditions  and  higher  wages  than 
any  other  group  of  laborers  on  earth? 

5.  How  does  It  happen  that  Americans  get 
their  food  for  a  lower  percentage  of  their  In- 
come than  anyone  else  In  the  world  .  .  .  and 
better  food  too? 

6.  What  happened  to  the  "noble  peasant" 
who  was  once  tied  to  barest  subsistence  ...  a 
sod  house  or  log  cabin,  and  not  enough  bread 
to  eat  or  money  to  adequately  support  his 
family? 

7.  Why  Is  It  that  we  have  more  cars  and 
telephones  and  refrigerators  and  freezers  and 
television  sets  and  air  conditioners  and  a  long 
list  of  things  per  family  than  anywhere  else? 

8.  Why  Is  It  that  even  our  people  on  wel- 
fare live  better  than  the  top  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  most  other  nations  In  the  world? 

The  answer  is  Individual  productivity 
spurred  by  the  Incentives  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Stated  even  more  simply  .  .  . 
profit;  the  opportunity  to  make  a  buck! 

What  about  the  future  of  our  "Star 
Spangled  Blueprint?"  Is  it  a  past  reality  that 
win  soon  be  only  a  dream?  Our  great  system 
of  political  and  economic  freedom  is  under 
heavy  attack  from  many  quarters. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  being  attacked  In  college 
classrooms  where  the  opponents  of  capital- 
ism compare  It  to  some  abstract  standard  of 
perfection,  and  it  falls  short.  Why  don't  they 
compare  our  system  and  its  achievements  to 
the  actual  performance  of  other  systems 
rather  than  Judging  It  on  the  fantasy  of  per- 
fection? 

Our  economic  freedom  Is  being  attacked 
by  big  labor  which.  Incredibly,  falls  to  under- 
stand that  business  cannot  surrender  all  Its 
profits  as  well  as  management  of  the  means 
of  production  and  still  provide  Jobs. 

Our  economic  system  is  under  attack  from 
consumerlsts  who,  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing of  how  the  competitive  system 
works  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  see 
every  business  transaction  as  a  rlpoff  that 
should  be  rectified  through  litigation. 

Our  free  economic  system  Is  under  heavy 
attack  from  the  news  media  which  are  quick 
to  publicize  business  bribery  and  to  find  In- 
dustrial scapegoats  for  rising  prices  and 
shortages  but  who  take  all  the  benefits  of 
abundant  production  for  granted. 

Our  economic  system  Is  under  attack  from 
politicians  who.  In  the  name  of  consumer 
protection  and  In  order  to  win  re-election 
are  burdening  business  with  layer  after  layer 
of  government  regulation  which  Is  stlfilng 
growth  and  smothering  Initiative. 

Can  the  free  enterprise  system  survive? 
It  can  .  .  .  but  whether  or  not  It  will,  I 
cannot  say.  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  decided  In  this  election  year 
of  1976.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  question 
of  the  very  survival  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  will  be  the  number  one  campaign 
Issue.  It  will  be  presented  under  many  ban- 
ners: High  taxes,  rimaway  spending,  big  gov- 
ernment, and  most  important  of  all,  inflation. 
But  Inflation  Is  only  a  symptom  of  disease. 
The  disease  Itself  consists  of  over-regulation, 
over-spending  and  the  unbelievable  growth 
of  government  size  and  power. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  you  and  I  and 
the  members  of  the  business  community  are 
the  last  lines  of  defense  In  this  campaign. 

We  must  get  involved.  We  mvist  speak  up, 
at  every  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  this  country  great,  the 
principles  embodied  In  our  "Star  Spangled 
Blueprint." 

We  must  put  aside  party  labels  and  must 
support  candidates  who  vinderstand  how  our 
free  market  system  works. 

We  must  elect  to  public  office  men  and 
women  who  will  put  a  halt  to  the  wild  spend- 
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Ing  of  the  past  several  decades  and  who  will 
restore  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  must  elect  men  and  women  who  are 
not  afraid  to  "bite  the  buUet"  and  say  no 
to  the  free  riders  in  our  society.  They've 
sponged  on  us  long  enough. 

We  must  elect  men  and  women  who  are 
capable  of  making  decisions  based  upon  the 
long  view  of  what's  good  for  our  nation  rather 
than  on  the  short  view  of  what'll  be  political- 
ly popular  today. 

We  must  elect  men  and  women  of  Integrity 
and  honesty  who  will  be  concerned  with 
what  ts  true  and  right  rather  than  what  will 
insure  their  re-election. 

The  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors is  dedicated  to  doing  all  It  can  to  put 
an  end  to  a  lot  of  the  crazlness  that  is  going 
on  in  Washington  and  to  restoring  good 
government  and  a  healthy  climate  for  busi- 
ness. We  are  working  and  will  continue  to 
work  toward  this  end.  We  believe  that  the 
battle  can  be  won.  We  pledge  to  you  our  best 
efforts  and  ask  for  your  continued  support. 
Only  with  a  total,  aU-out  effort  and  a  luilty 
of  purpose  can  the  job  be  done. 

WUl  oiu'  "Star  Spangled  Blueprint"  sur- 
vive? Unless  we  get  It  all  together,  we  may 
well  find  ourselves  someday  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Protestant  pastor  in  Germany, 
who  said  after  World  War  n: 

"The  Nazis  came  for  the  Communists  and 
I  did  not  speak  up.  because  I  was  not  a 
Communist.  Then  they  came  for  the  Jews 
and  I  did  not  speak  up  becaiwe  I  was  not  a 
Jew.  They  came  for  the  trade  unionists, 
and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I  was  not  a 
trade  unionist.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Catholics  and  I  was  a  Protestant,  so  I  did 
not  speak  up.  Then  they  came  for  me.  By 
that  time,  there  was  no  one  left  to  speak 
for  anyone." 

So,  In  closing,  I  ask  you — 

For  whom  the  bell  tolls? 
It  tolls  for  you  and  me. 
It  tolls  for  capitalism  and  for  the  free, 
It  Is  struck  by  thee,  and  thee  and  me. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  we  had  an  enemy  we  could 
see. 


NORTHEAST— NORTHWEST 
DICHOTOMY 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regionalism  in  our  great  Nation  has  ex- 
isted from  the  days  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  It  reached  its  apex  in  the  tragic 
conflict  of  the  War  between  the  States. 
But,  it  is  regionalism  that  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  original  character  and 
strength  of  this  country.  United,  the 
unique  components  of  our  Nation  blend 
into  a  powerful  force  which  serves  as  an 
example  for  all  mankind. 

In  recent  years,  however,  an  insidious 
divisiveness  has  developed  among  the 
regions  of  this  Nation  on  the  issues  of 
energy  and  conservation.  The  northeast- 
ern portion  of  this  coimtry  consumes  the 
lion's  share  of  our  energy  production  but 
has  always  exhibited  a  reluctance  to  have 
its  own  resources  tapped.  This  section  of 
the  country  readily  consumes  oil  drilled 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  balks 
when  plans  are  formulated  to  drill  for  oil 
off  the  northeast  coast.  Coal  development 
has  been  tightly  restricted  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  certain  other  parts  of  Ap- 
palachia.  The  most  vocal  critics  of  sound 
nuclear  development  seem  to  come  from 
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this  portion  of  our  country 
while  the  east  coast  demar  d 
electric  utilities  in  the  eas 
forced  to  cancel  or  defer  thi  ir 
increased  nuclear  generatii  g 
partly  because  of  unnecessari  y 
licensing  procedures,  and,  liore 
tantly,  an  antinuclear  deve 
tltude  by  certain  public 
good  cases  in  point  are  the 
31  communities  in  Vermon 
power  development  within 
aries,  and  the  cancellation 
nuclear  development  plants 
Another  example  is  the  ability 
group  of  preservationists 
merous  delays  and  possible 
of  the  Searbrook,  N.H.,  n 
despite  the  plant's  potential 
percent    of    New    Hampsh^e 
needs. 

Perhaps  the  attitudes  of 
would  be  affected  if  the  facts 
Everyone  is  aware  of  the 
ural  gas  shortage  which  plaiued 
parts  of  the  country  during 
winter.  Schools  were  closed, 
shut  down,  and  many 
off.  Yet  it  is  not  generally 
diiring  the  period  from  Janizary 
of  this  year  many  parts  of 
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understatement  to  say  that  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  needed  nuclear 
power  that  day. 

TVA  has  determined  that  electricity 
generated  from  nuclear  powerplants,  a 
proven  technology,  is  safer,  cheaper,  and 
less  detrimental  to  the  environment  than 
that  generated  from  coal  powerplants. 
Given  nuclear  power's  proven  record,  it 
Is  not  surprising  that  TVA  has  contracted 
to  buy  14  new  reactors  costing  aroimd 
$10  billion  between  now  and  1986. 

In  contrast  to  both  the  serious  energy 
deficiency  and  negative  public  attitude 
in  the  East,  development  in  nuclear  pow- 
er seems  to  be  progressing  in  stride  in  the 
Northwest.  Although  there  was  no  elec- 
trical shortage  in  this  region  during  the 
winter  as  a  partial  result  of  the  success- 
ful operation  of  various  nuclear  reactors, 
utilities  have  planned  the  construction 
of  an  11 -plant  nuclear  power  system  that 
will  produce  more  electricity  than  the 
Northwest  will  need  in  the  future.  In 
fact,  power  exports  are  being  seriously 
considered. 

Electricity  for  the  Northwest  histor- 
ically has  been  supplied  in  abundance  by 
hydroelectric  power.  Yet  there  are  no 
remaining  dam  sites  and,  in  this  year  of 
the  drought,  water  Is  not  viewed  as  a 
reliable  electrical  source  for  the  future. 
Consequently,  utilities  have  looked  in- 
creasingly to  nuclear  power  as  their  best 
guarantee  against  growing  energy  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  disturbs  me  most  Is 
an  apparent  blindness  of  certain  regions 
of  this  Nation  to  the  realities  of  our  en- 
ergy and  development  situation.  There 
Is  a  legislative  movement  afoot  to  "lock 
up"  over  125  million  acres  of  Alaska  land 
In  the  name  of  conservation.  Those  acres 
can  be  the  source  of  coal,  uranium,  oil, 
and  gas  for  many  decades.  There  is  a 
move  afoot  to  stop  the  development  of 
new  dam  projects  in  the  Northwest. 
There  is  a  move  afoot  to  abandon  nuclear 
development  as  a  resom-ce  available  to 
this  Nation.  I  submit  that  this  is  folly  In 
light  of  the  needs  of  this  Nation  and  our 
hopes  for  progress.  At  the  same  time, 
those  elitists  who  reject  development 
have  not  explained  to  the  public  In  their 
region  the  fact  that  a  loss  of  energy  secu- 
rity constitutes  a  loss  of  job  security,  edu- 
cation security,  and  the  security  of  turn- 
ing on  your  switch  and  receiving  Imme- 
diate electric  power. 

I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  leave  as  a 
legacy  to  my  children  and  for  that  mat- 
ter all  children  a  nation  in  which  jobs 
are  scarce,  energy  resources  are  unavail- 
able, and  opportunity  nonexistent.  If 
we  are  to  pursue  the  elimination  of  en- 
ergy options,  we  will  be  the  first  genera- 
tion to  leave  a  legacy  to  our  children  of 
less  of  an  opportunity  rather  than 
more  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

It  has  not  been  my  aim  to  castigate 
the  people  of  any  region  of  this  Nation. 
We  must  all  realize,  however,  that  serious 
shortages  of  energy  presently  exist.  Iron- 
ically, these  shortages  seem  to  exist  most 
in  those  regions  which  are  willing  to 
develop  least.  To  alleviate  that  shortage, 
many  sacrifices,  both  large  and  small, 
will  have  to  be  made.  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  all  five  conventional  sources  of 
energy— water,  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  ura- 
niimi — Is  the  only  sensible  approach  to 
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minimize  those  sacrifices  and  allow  us 
to  endure  as  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  the  Earth. 


LABOR  SECRETARY  RAY  MARSHALL 
PLEDGES  TO  CLEAN  UP  OSHA'S  6 
YEARS  OF  NEGLECT 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  new 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray  Marshall,  is  an 
open  and  frank  person  who  can  express 
his  feelings  in  words  that  need  very 
little  interpretation. 

Recently,  Mr.  Marshall  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  spend  a  day  with  an  OSHA 
Inspector.  He  has  pledged  several  times 
that  he  Intends  to  make  Government 
programs  designed  to  help  people  work 
as  Congress  intended  them  to  work. 

In  an  article  prepared  by  Press  As- 
sociates, Mr.  Marshall  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing "he  intends  to  'consult  with  business, 
labor,  and  the  general  public'  in  develop- 
ing a  strategy  'to  change  the  agency's 
direction." " 

I  laiow  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  Interested  to  know  more 
fully  how  Secretary  Marshall  and  his 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
OSHA,  Dr.  Eula  Bingham,  will  do  these 
things. 

I,  therefore,  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that   several    articles    from    Press   As- 
sociates be  printed  in  the  Record: 
Marshall   Pledges   To    Clean    Up   OSHA's 
"Six  Years  op  Neglect" 

Washington. — ^A  top  objective  of  Labor 
Secretary  Ray  Marshall  will  be  to  clean  up 
"six  years  of  neglect"  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  federal  Job  safety  and  health  law. 

This  announcement  was  made  In  a  state- 
ment following  a  six-week  study  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

Marshall  said  that  after  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  the  nation's  biggest  domestic 
problem  is  for  the  government  to  make  sure 
that  "all  workers  have  safe  and  healthful 
work  environments." 

The  OSHA  law,  Marshall  said,  "Is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation."  He  said  his  study  had 
convinced  him  that  within  OSHA  hundreds 
of  "dedicated  people  ...  are  working  hard  to 
Improve  the  safety  of  America's  factories 
and  offices." 

Marshall,  reviewing  the  history  of  OSHA, 
noted  that  the  law  was  "forced  upon  a  reluc- 
tant administration  by  Congress."  He  charged 
that  "in  many  wa3rs  the  program  has  been 
sabotaged  from  the  beginning." 

Marshall  noted  that  a  Watergate-era  docu- 
ment "reveals  that  OSHA  officials  contem- 
plated using  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  as  a 
political  weapon."  He  said  those  responsible 
for  enforcing  OSHA  "have  never  been  given 
clear  administrative  guidelines." 

"The  result  has  been  chaos,"  Marshall  said. 

Marshall  cited  as  an  example  of  OSHA  "in- 
adequacy" the  inability  "to  prevent  such 
disasters  as  the  kepone  tragedy  in  Hope- 
well, Va." 

Marshall  said  he  Intends  "to  consvilt  closely 
with  business,  labor  and  the  general  public" 
in  developing  a  strategy  "to  change  the 
agency's  direction." 

Marshall  cautioned  that  OSHA's  problems 
cannot  be  solved  "with  a  stroke  of  a  pen." 
The  program,  he  said  "is  crying  out  for  di- 
rection and  strong  leadership." 
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Marshall  said  the  Labor  Department  "can- 
not undo  the  consequences  of  six  years  of 
neglect  overnight."  He  asked  that  Congress, 
the  public  and  the  news  media  "give  us  a 
little  breathing  space." 

Marshall  said  that  "as  part  of  my  continu- 
ing effort  to  make  myself  more  aware  of  the 
problems  of  this  agency,  I  will  be  spending  a 
day  as  an  OSHA  Inspector"  sometime  soon. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  organized  labor 
and  public  interest  groups  have  attacked 
OSHA  for  Its  slow  pace  of  regulation  and  for 
the  Inadequacy  of  enforcement  efforts. 

He  said  he  was  "shocked  and  distressed" 
at  reports  showing  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  even  OSHA  itself  have  failed  to 
comply  fully  with  the  law.  He  questioned 
whether  federal  agencies  are  properly  pro- 
tecting the  safety  and  health  of  government 
workers  across  the  nation. 


One    Million    Americans    Affected:    OSHA 

Hearings  Open  Debate  on  Worker  Expo- 
sure To  Lead 

Washington. — Government  hearings  be- 
gan here  in  mid-March  on  a  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  lead  dust  to  which 
workers  can  be  exposed.  The  outcome  of  the 
hearings  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
health  of  more  than  a  million  American 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  hearings  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Labor  Department's  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  OSHA  is  responsible 
for  protecting  the  on-the-job  health  and 
safety  of  most  Americans. 

More  than  a  million  tons  of  lead  are  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  every  year  and 
the  highly  toxic  substance  is  used  in  many 
industrial  operations. 

The  most  seriously  endangered  workers  are 
those  employed  in  primary  and  secondary 
lead  smelters  and  battery  plants,  but  work- 
ers In  ceramics,  plumbing,  painting,  gasoline 
production  and  nearly  100  other  industries 
also  face  hazards. 

Workers  absorb  lead  into  the'r  bodies  pri- 
marily through  inhalation  and  Ingestion. 
Over-exposure  to  the  substance  can  lead  to 
abdominal  pain,  loss  of  appetite,  excessive 
tiredness  and  weakness,  Irritability  and 
tremors,  according  to  OSHA  official  Grover 
C.  Wrenn. 

At  its  worst.  Wrenn  said,  too  much  lead  in 
the  system  can  bring  on  encephalopathy — a 
brain  disease  that  can  cause  blindness  or 
death. 

Wrenn,  deputy  director  of  Health  Stand- 
ards Programs  for  OSHA,  was  the  leadoff 
witness  in  the  lead  hearings.  By  the  time  they 
end,  probably  some  time  In  late  April  or  early 
May,  more  than  75  witnesses  from  govern- 
ment, labor  and  Industry  will  have  testified. 

The  labor  witnesses  will  be  calling  for 
strict  controls  on  worker  exposure  to  lead. 
Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  seeking 
looser  standards. 

At  present,  OSHA's  rules  allow  workers  to 
be  exposed  to  200  micrograms  of  lead  per 
cubic  meter  of  air  over  an  eight-hour  period. 
The  new  standard,  being  debated  in  the 
hearings,  would  reduce  that  maximum  ex- 
posure by  half. 

OSHA  says  the  100-microgram  limit  would 
reduce  blood-lead  levels  to  60  micrograms 
or  less,  but  labor  witnesses  will  be  seeking  a 
more  stringent  limit.  Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe,  di- 
rector of  the  Health  Research  Group,  will  be 
arguing  for  a  permissible  blood-lead  level  of 
only  30  micrograms. 

Many  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
an  80  microgram  level  in  the  blood  would 
be  acceptable. 

Employers  are  seeking  a  looser  standard 
because  of  what  they  say  will  be  the  high 
cost  of  a  stricter  rule.  One  industry  survey 
declared  it  woiUd  cost  the  industry  $1  bil- 
lion in  equipment  and  installation  if  the 
OSHA  proposal  becomes  law. 

Unionists  say  the  industry  cost  estimate 
is  much  too  high.  In  any  event,  they  say,  It's 
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impossible  to  put  a  price  tag  on  the  lives  of 
a  million  workers. 

OSHA  will  be  faced  with  a  number  of  ques- 
tions aside  from  the  main  issue  of  how  much 
lead  exposxire  should  be  allowed: 

•  Should  there  be  special  treatment  for 
women  workers?  Lead  in  a  pregnant  woman's 
blood  can  damage  a  human  fetus,  tests  have 
shown. 

•  What  should  be  done  for  workers  who 
must  be  taken  off  their  Jobs  to  reduce  lead 
levels  in  their  blood?  The  OSHA  proposal 
under  consideration  says  nothing  about 
transfers  to  safer  Jobs  or  guarantees  against 
loss  of  earnings  or  seniority. 

•  What  should  be  done  about  treatment 
for  over-exposed  workers?  Some  workers  are 
routinely  given  special  drugs  to  purge  the 
lead  from  their  blood  systems,  but  many 
medical  authorities  say  that  approach  is 
medically  and  morally  unsound  and  want 
the  practice  banned. 

Labor  witnesses  at  the  hearings  will  in- 
clude representatives  from  the  AFL-CIO  and 
its  Industrial  Union  Department,  the  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers,  United  Auto 
Workers,  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women: 
Machinists;  Teamsters;  Steelworkers,  and 
Rubber  Workers. 

New  Priorities  at  Labor  Department:  Sen- 
ate Human  Resources  Committee  Okays 
EuLA  Bingham  To  Head  OSHA 
Washington. — ^The    Senate    Human    Re- 
sources Committee  on  March  17  reported  fa- 
vorably the  nominations  of  Eula  Bingham 
and  three  other  top  officials  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Easy  Senate  confirma- 
tion is  expected. 

Bingham,  47,  is  slated  to  become  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  a  post  described  at  her  hearings 
as  "one  of  the  few  hotseats  in  government 
today." 

At  hearings  before  the  Senate  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  Chairman  Harrison  Wil- 
liams (D-N.J.)  asked  the  nominees  what  they 
considered  the  highest  priorities  and  chief 
concerns  of  their  respective  areas.  This  is 
how  they  responded : 

•  Bingham  singled  out  "education"  as  the 
highest  priority  of  OSHA.  She  said  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  the  workplace  have  "es- 
sentially eluded  us."  Success  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  number  of  health  and 
safety  workers  or  in  citations  or  inspections, 
she  said,  adding:  "Employers  and  workers 
have  not  been  sufficiently  educated." 

She  listed  the  second  priority  as  a  "lack  of 
trained  personnel."  She  said  she  intended  to 
bring  on  board  personnel  trained  in  indus- 
trial hygiene  and  occupational  medicine.  She 
noted  that  OSHA  had  no  physicians  and  she 
felt  they  were  necessary  to  devise  medical 
standards. 

Bingham's  third  priority  is  health  stand- 
ards. "Somehow  or  other  we  must  break  the 
logjam  of  health  standards,"  she  told  the 
committee.  People  must  understand  what 
they  must  do  to  comply  and  so  standards 
are  vital,  she  said. 

Another  problem,  she  said,  is  to  simplify 
safety  standards.  She  said  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  wrong  things.  She  said  Members 
of  Congress  also  are  concerned  with  OSHA 
requirements  such  as  a  hook  on  a  toilet  door 
or  prescribing  the  width  of  a  stairway. 
OSHA's  aim,  she  stressed,  "is  to  save  lives 
and  prevent  illnesses." 

When  Senator  Williams  asked  Bingham  If 
OSHA  had  a  role  In  cases  where  workers  were 
exposed  to  such  dangerous  pesticides  as  Ke- 
pone, she  replied:  "Absolutely." 
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Vermont  Study  Shows:  Children  of  Bat- 
tery Plant  Workers  Suffer  High  Lead 
Levels  in  Blood 

Bennington,  Vt. — ^The  government's  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control,  citing  a  study  made 
among  battery  workers'  children  here,  says  it 
has  documented  evidence  that  a  majority  of 


the  youngsters  are  suffering  from  too-high 
levels  of  lead  in  their  blood. 

CDC  said  15  of  27  children  whose  mothers 
or  fathers  work  at  the  Globe-Union  battery 
plant  here  apparently  suffered  the  lead  expo- 
sure when  they  came  in  contact  with  lead 
dust  brought  home  in  the  clothing  of  their 
parents. 

Scientists  believe  high  blood  levels  can  lead 
to  kidney  diseases,  diseases  of  the  blood- 
forming  organs,  nervous  system  disorders — 
some  potentially  fatal — and  reproductive 
dysfunction.  Including  increased  risk  of  mis- 
carriage. 

Many  of  the  workers  also  were  found  to 
have  unacceptably  high  levels  of  lead  in  their 
blood,  CDC  said. 

The  findings  were  seen  certain  to  have  an 
impact  on  hearings  scheduled  for  mid-March 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  in  the  process  of  pro- 
posing a  new  standard  to  reduce  worker  ex- 
posure to  lead. 

The  CDC  said  the  Bennington  study,  final- 
ized last  September,  showed  that  "household 
dust,  contaminated  with  lead  carried  home 
on  workers'  clothing,  was  the  apparent  source 
of  exposure." 

The  findings,  according  to  CDC,  are  "quite 
similar "  to  a  previous  Investigation  of  chil- 
dren of  workers  employed  at  a  secondary  lead 
smelter  in  Memphis. 

In  that  study,  CDC  said,  children's  and 
workers'  blood  lead  levels  were  higher  than 
normal,  and  eight  children  required  hospi- 
talization. No  children  In  the  Vermont  study 
were  hospitalized. 

CDC  said  the  difference  between  the  out- 
breaks "may  be  attributable  to  differences 
in  work  practices :  All  the  workers  in  Vermont 
changed  work  clothes  before  going  home 
whereas  very  few  did  so  in  Tennessee." 

An  estimated  two  million  American  workers 
come  in  contact  with  lead  in  the  course  of 
their  work  In  battery  plants,  smelters,  paint 
shops  and  other  lnd\istrles.  There  art  about 
250  battery  plants  In  the  country,  employing 
from  50  to  250  workers  each. 

The  Globe-Union  workers  are  represented 
by  Auto  Workers  Local  1371.  The  union  re- 
ports a  number  of  recent  production  line 
and  air  system  changes  have  lessened  lead 
exposure  at  the  plant. 


WHO'S  BEHIND  ABORTION  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY? 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  an  infant  in  the  womb  of  Its  mother 
would  no  longer  be  protected  by  the 
State  if  she  chose  to  kill  It.  In  the  4 
years  since  that  decision,  millions  of 
babies  have  been  relegated  to  the  status 
of  dead  tissue,  cut  out,  and  tossed  into 
the  incinerator. 

What  has  happened  to  America  that 
her  people  would  allow  this  to  occur? 
What  has  caused  this  revolution  In 
morality  in  the  last  10  years?  There  are 
many  answers. 

Some  will  say  that  It  Is  the  breakdown 
in  the  family  unit,  and  they  will  be  right. 

Some  will  say  that  It  is  the  weakening 
of  religion  In  our  society,  and  they  will  be 
right. 

Some  will  say  that  it  Is  the  increased 
availability  of  contraceptives,  and  they 
rmi  be  right. 
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Some  will  say  that  it  Is  the 


popularity 
of  the  philosophy  of  individualism,  and 
they  will  be  right. 

Some  will  say  that  it  is  thd  increased 
emphasis  on  selfish  convenieni  e  and  per- 
sonal cwnfort,  and  they  will  je  right. 

But  there  may  be  less  obvic  us  reasons 
for  the  moral  climate  which  has  gen- 
erated the  Supreme  Court  dtclsion  and 
condones  abortion.  These  poss  bill  ties  are 
iterated  in  an  article  which  h^s  recently 
come  to  my  attention 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Th( 
ler  Connection,"  which 
National   Catholic  Register, 
1977,   charges  are  leveled 
Rockefeller  Foundation  which 
the  foundation  has  been  fimdi|ig 
the  proabortion,  antilife 
the  facts  presented  in  this 
only  partly  true,  it  is,  indeed, 
article. 

Although  this  editorial  wasjwrltten  by 
a  Catholic  and  published  in  tl  e  Catholic 
Press,  the  prolife  sentiments  t  contains 
are  universal.  As  Dr.  Harold  O  J.  Brown, 
professor  of  theology  at  Trinitpr  Evangel- 
ical Divinity  School  has  said 

The  overwhelming  consensus  it  the  spir- 
itual leaders  of  Protestantism,  fi  3m  the  Re- 
formstion  to  the  present.  Is  c  early  antl- 
abortlon 
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And  as  Rabbi  Seymour 
sor  of  theology  at  the  Jewish 
Seminary  in  New  York  stated: 

The  fight  for  life  Is  not  a  Cal|iolic 
It  Is  not  a  Protestant  Issue;  it  is 
Issue.  It  Is  not  even  a  religious 
human  Issue — for  the  struggle  is 
the   exalted   position   of   our  hviman 
ence — ^the  humanity  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of  the  unborn 
babies  is  known  to  us,  but  w  lat  of  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  that  peipiits  their 
murder? 

A  nation  which  has  no 
life  loses  its  nobility  and 
force.  Such  a  nation  cannot 
Vive.  And  after  this  Nation 
life,  many  questions  will  be 
came  this  great  civilization 
What  cause  of  death  should 
on  its  tombstone?  There  w 
answers  to  these  questions 
that  on  this  Nation's  tombstone 
written:   "Roe  v.  Wade." 
to  article  follows : 

The  Rockefeller  CoNNE<inoN 
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Who     destroyed     the     unborr 
America?   Who   deprived   him  o 
and  of  his  most  basic  right?  Wh  > 
a  non-person? 

Variations   on   these   questloi^ 
proliferated  almost  at  will,  yet 
reduced  to  a  single  thematic 
created  ovir  present  abortion 

It  would  be  perfectly  true  to 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done 
true  but  patently  Insufflcient.  It 
InsufiRclent  answer  because 
most  basic  rule  of  sociological 
a  whole  sociological  climate  hac 
erated  before  the  Supreme 
Its  absurd  and  subversive  decision, 

Who    then    created    that 
Conditio  sine  qua  non  that  pubf  c 
of    abortion    without    which 
Court  could  not  have  stripped 
child  of  his  right  to  life 
Justices  were  ready  to  run  for 

The  complexities  of  history 
exhaustive  analysis.  They  are 
ties  of  man  himself,  as  well  as 
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both  personal  and  Impersonal  he  strives  to 
shape  to  his  will.  Yet  we  are  tempted  to  say 
that  we  can  answer  this  historical  ques- 
tion— who  created  our  abortion  ethos? — ^Not 
merely  with  strong  probabUlty  but  with  cer- 
tainty. The  claim  may  seem  rash,  but  here 
is  our  answer  to  the  question  of  who  brought 
abortion  to  these  shores,  and  here  Is  our 
demonstration. 

We  hold  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  abortion  incubus  which 
Is  our  national  nightmare. 

Here  is  how  the  Rockefellers  have  achieved 
this. 

In  the  autumn  of  1968  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller 3rd,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  delivered  an  address  to 
an  International  conference  on  abortion  held 
by  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion. 
The  reader  of  this  address  wUl  be  struck  by 
the  number  of  phrases,  then  fresh,  which 
have  since  become  hardened  cliches  of  the 
abortionists : 

The  laws  restricting  abortion  are  "arbi- 
trary," and  based  on  a  simple  "belief"  that 
abortion  is  morally  wrong; 

That  "mental  health"  (a  concept  of  won- 
drous elasticity)  must  constitute  full  legal 
justification  for  abortion; 

That  we  ought  not  "restrict  the  moral 
issue  to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
fetus"  (for  fetus  Is  the  term  unfailingly 
used  for  the  unborn  child); 

That  this  concentration  on  the  child's 
right  to  life  Is  a  "limited  view". 

That  in  fact  "the  most  fundamental  rights 
of  children"  are  "to  be  wanted,  loved,  and 
given  a  reasonable  start"  (not,  siu-ely,  to 
live); 

That  prohibition  of  abortion  has  been 
scarcely  more  successful  than  was  that  other 
flirtation  with  prohibition; 

That  the  reason  for  Its  failure  Is  that  It  is 
an  "attempt  to  legislate  morality"; 

That  women  are  "denied  reUef"  becaiise 
doctors  are  unable  to  "help." 

We  save  for  last  the  crowning  work  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  phrasesmlth. 
Women,  he  declared  in  this  trallblazlng 
speech  before  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Abortion,  must  have  "freedom  of  choice." 

That  speech  was  a  blueprint  for  the 
semantical  and  psychological  swindle  that 
has  saddled  us  with  on-demand  abortion. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  strategy  ad- 
vanced therein  was  the  simple  one  of  pre- 
tending, with  every  show  of  sweet  reason, 
that  the  wrongness  of  child-killing  was  a 
matter  on  which  honest  persons  could  differ. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  Inter- 
locutor's honesty  (or  perhaps  his  or  her  In- 
telUgence),  which  persons  of  civility  cannot 
do.  Obviously  the  law  cannot  Justly  Impose 
somebody's  mere  opinion  about  right  and 
wrong  upon  those  who  do  not  share  that 
opinion.  Civil  dialogue  on  the  morality  of 
abortion  must  be  pursued.  But  whUe  such 
dialogue  Is  proceeding  let  not  one  dare  im- 
pose personal  opinions  about  the  Immorality 
of  abortion  upon  those  who  do  not  share 
those  opinions. 

This  diabolically  simple  trap  has  en- 
snared this  nation  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  same  trap  can  be  set  to  destroy  almost 
any  political  principle,  no  matter  how  funda- 
mental, but  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  assured  his  audience  that 
the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Abortion  would  continue.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  helped  carry  out  this  very 
confident  prediction.  (Now  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  given  a  grant  to  the  Na- 
tional Abortion  Council  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion, 
which  disbanded  early  this  year.)  Alan  C. 
Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Abortion,  Is  vice  president  of  the 
RockefeUer  Foundation. 

This  newspaper  has  already  published  the 
history  of  the  decision  by  leaders  of  the 
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Rockefeller  Foundation  to  launch  into  the 
"reduction  of  human  fertility,"  as  the  Po\in- 
datlon  itself  terms  it  In  Its  own  account  of 
this  history.  According  to  the  Foundation's 
own  published  report.  Foundation  leaders 
were  reluctant  to  carry  out  this  work  openly 
because  of  "powerful  opposition  which  might 
Jeopardize  their  effectiveness  in  other  areas." 
They  decided,  again  according  to  the  Founda- 
tion's report,  to  achieve  the  same  end  by 
backing  the  Population  Council,  which  John 
D.  Rockefeller  3rd  had  founded  precisely 
for  this  purpose. 

By  the  early  '60s,  the  public  climate  had 
changed  and  the  Rockefeller  Foimdatlon 
emerged  from  Its  surrepltitious  role  to  work 
openly  in  population  control. 

Since  then,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
publicly  financed  the  principal  promoters  of 
abortion  In  this  country,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception (so  far  as  we  know)  of  the  Popula- 
tion Institute. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  funded  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America, 
the  Population  Reference  Bureau,  the  Popu- 
lation Crisis  Conunlttee,  the  Sex  Information 
and  Education  Council  of  the  U.S.  (SEICUS) 
and  other  proabortion  agents  and  programs 
too  numerous  to  list  here. 

One  Rockefeller-funded  group,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Abortion,  financed 
a  brochure  explaining  the  stand  of  catholics 
who  refuse  to  accept  Catholic  teaching  on 
abortion. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion 
claims  responsibility  for  the  celebrated  and 
widely  influential  statement  by  100  profes- 
sors of  obstetrics  favoring  abortion  and  pub- 
lished before  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  decisions 
In  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion, 
according  to  its  own  report,  "coordinated  a 
successful  effort  to  get  Influential  groups  and 
individuals  to  prepare  and  flle  amicus  briefs" 
in  the  decisive  cases  of  Roe  v.  Wade  and  Doe 
V.  Bolton. 

We  could  go  on.  This  should  be  enough  for 
now.  Except  that  is  for  one  crucial  piece  of 
evidence. 

The  major  legal  offensive  against  this  coun- 
try's long-established  abortion  laws  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  James  Madison  Constitutional 
Law  Center,  now  the  Population  Law  Center, 
funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This 
agency  fought  for  abortion  in  the  two  rev- 
olutionary cases  of  Roe  v.  Wade  and  Doe  v. 
Bolton,  both  (as  hardly  anyone  can  forget) 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Covu-t  on  that  bale- 
ful Jan.  22,  1973. 

The  Rockefeller-funded  Population  Law 
Center  handled  the  entire  appeal  for  Roe  v. 
Wade,  and  flled  the  principal  briefs  in  Doe  v. 
Bolton. 

Nor  has  this  Rockefeller-funded  agency 
rested  on  those  laurels.  Roy  Lucas,  who  be- 
gan It,  was  counsel  in  the  Danforth  case 
through  which  Planned  Parenthood  (an- 
other Rockefeller-funded  group)  made  It  the 
law  of  the  land  that  no  father  has  the  right 
to  protect  his  own  child  from  the  abortion- 
ist's knife.  This  of  course  cuts  at  the  heart 
of  the  family,  for  If  the  father  has  no  right 
to  protect  his  child  he  cannot  reasonably  be 
saddled  with  any  responsibility  toward  his 
child. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  counsel  in  Baird  v.  Bellotti, 
a  case  dealing  with  the  right  of  a  mother 
or  father  to  save  a  young  daughter  from  the 
abortionist's  clutches. 

Mr.  Lucas  Is  counsel  in  Taylor  v.  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital,  a  suit  to  compel  a  Roman 
Catholic  hospital  to  do  sterilizations. 

All  this,  dear  reader,  funded  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  whose  chairman  is  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh  of  the  Congregation  of 
Holy  Cross,  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. 

We  think  our  assertion  is  well  established: 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  brought 
abortion  to  these  United  States. 
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MEDICARE    REIMBURSEMENT    FOR 
RURAL   HEALTH   CLINIC   SERVICES 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  Mr. 
RosTENKOWsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
6043  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
rural  health  clinic  services. 

Because  of  the  doctor  shortage,  health 
care  in  rural  areas  is  in  critical  condi- 
tion. In  northern  Michigan  there  is  cur- 
rently one  physician  for  every  1,267 
people  in  contrast  to  the  State  average 
of  one  physician  for  every  782  persons. 
The  statistics  are  even  more  grim  in 
some  areas  of  the  11th  District  of  Michi- 
gan. Mackinac  County  has  one  physician 
for  every  3,737  persons  while  Keweenaw 
County  has  not  one  doctor  for  the  entire 
county. 

H.R.  6043  offers  a  solution  to  that 
problem  by  encouraging,  through  medi- 
care reimbursement,  the  use  of  physi- 
cian assistants,  thus  increasing  access  to 
primary  care  services  for  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries living  in  rural  areas. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  physicians 
many  rural  communities  have  come  to 
depend  on  local  clinics.  These  clinics  are 
staffed  by  specially  trained  health  pro- 
fessionals, often  called  physician  ex- 
tenders, who  are  capable  of  diagnosing 
and  treating  primary  and  emergency 
care  needs.  These  profe.-^sionals  may  be 
nurses,  former  medical  corpsmen,  physi- 
cian assistants  or  others  who  have  had 
specialized  training  to  serve  patients 
with  only  indirect  supervision  by  a 
physician. 

However,  under  existing  law,  services 
by  these  medical  professionals  are  not 
covered  by  medicare  imless  they  are  "in- 
cident to"  and  "on-site"  with  a  supervis- 
ing physician.  Needless  to  say,  in  doctor- 
short  areas  this  is  not  possible  and  na- 
tionwide many  clinics  are  being  forced 
to  close  because  of  a  lack  of  funding. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  recently 
passed  legislation  allowing  and  regulat- 
ing physician  assistants  within  the  State. 
At  the  national  level,  however,  because 
of  the  diversity  of  training  and  the  pos- 
sible variation  in  State  laws,  not  all  phy- 
sician extenders  may  be  suited  for  pro- 
viding services  in  a  rural  health  clinic. 
H.R.  6043,  therefore,  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  determine  what  spe- 
cific education,  training,  and  experience 
requirements  would  be  necessary.  While 
a  physician  would  not  have  to  be  a  physi- 
cally present  when  the  services  are  pro- 
vided, the  bill  sets  forth  certain  require- 
ments for  the  necessary  degree  of 
physician  supervision. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  Chairman  Rosten- 
KowsKi  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  and 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  growing  support 
for  this  efBcient  use  of  precious  medical 
resources  among  my  colleagues  here  In 
the  House  and  from  the  medical  com- 
munity in  my  own  Michigan  district  and 
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nationwide.  The  use  of  physician  assist- 
ants increases  the  access  rural  Ameri- 
cans have  to  primary  care,  the  criteria 
for  training  and  supervision  insures 
quality  medical  care  and  surely  the  use 
of  physician  assistants  is  a  cost-effective 
use  of  limited  medical  manpower  and 
resources.  To  reimburse  the  services  of 
physician  assistants  under  medicare  is  a 
wise  and  necessary  step  toward  insuring 
quality  medical  care  in  rural  America. 


THE  LOUSEWORT  AI-ID  THE  LAW 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lawyers  and 
legislators  are  familiar  with  instances  in 
which  even  the  best  of  laws  are  carried 
to  absurd  and  unintended  extremes. 

I  fear  that  such  may  have  happened 
with  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  which 
I  supported  when  it  was  enacted,  and 
which  I  still  believe  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  our  conservation  effort. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  commented  on  two  instances  in 
which  that  law  has  been  invoked  against 
major  Federal  water  projects  to  protect 
little-known  species  on  the  endangered 
list.  As  the  editors  point  out,  whatever 
one's  view  on  the  merits  of  Dickey-Lin- 
coln or  Tellico  Dam,  it  is  preposterous  to 
say  that  they  should  automatically  be 
cancelled  solely  in  order  to  save  the  fur- 
bish lousewort  or  the  snail  darter. 

I  commend  the  editors  of  the  Post  for 
their  balanced,  thoughtful  approach  to 
this  controversy,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  their  observations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Lousewort  and  the  Law 

The  furbish  lousewort  may  be  a  lovely 
plant,  if  you  like  scraggly  snapdragons.  And 
the  snail  darter  may  be  more  delightful  than 
the  average  three-inch  fish.  But  something 
is  awry  when  a  clump  of  louseworts  along 
the  Upper  St.  John  River  can  louse  up  plan- 
ning for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Dam — or  when 
a  federal  court,  to  save  the  snaU  darter,  stops 
the  nearly-complete  Tellico  Dam  down  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River. 

Misty-eyed  environmentalists  are  delighted 
to  see  such  obscure  bits  of  nature  hold  sway 
over  huge  public  works.  They  are  also  coming 
to  regard  the  endangered  species  act  as  a 
weapon  of  last  resort  against  projects  that 
they  oppose  on  broader  grounds.  The  more 
pragmatic  dam-fighters  recognize,  however, 
that  many  more  snail -darter-type  showdowns 
or  more  lousewort  jokes  can  endanger  the  law 
Itself.  Already  some  members  of  Congress  are 
grumbling  that  when  they  approved  the  act, 
they  had  in  mind  good  causes  such  as  saving 
bald  eagles  and  keeping  commercial  foragers 
from  ripping  off  great  cacti  in  the  West. 
They  didn't  mean  to  give  automatic  prior- 
ity to  a  whole  assortment  of  undistinguished 
flora  and  fauna  with  precarious  existences 
and  funny  names. 

What  Congress  should  bear  in  mind  as  It 
considers  changes  in  the  law  Is  that  In  almost 
all  of  perhaps  200  cases  where  endangered 
species  and  some  project  have  seemed  to  col- 
lide, a  means  of  coexistence  has  been  found. 
Often  all  that's  required  Is  some  care  and 
redesign.  Down  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  after  a 
great  brouhaha,  the  last  habitat  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi sandhill  crane  may  be  preserved  by 
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rerouting  Interstate  10.  In  California  several 
types  of  butterflies  may  be  saved  by  setting 
aside  some  small  preserves,  including  parts 
of  an  oil  reflnery,  Los  Angeles  airport  and  an 
Army  rifle  range.  Some  species,  too,  are  more 
adaptable  than  you  might  think.  One  rare 
butterfly  Is  hanging  on  amid  the  television 
towers  of  Twin  Peaks  In  San  Francisco,  while 
some  endangered  birds  are  reported  to  be 
thriving  along  various  freeway  shoulders  and 
medians. 

The  Tellico  case  Is  the  flrst  In  which  a 
choice  seems  to  be  imavoldable.  Supporters 
of  the  project  want  Congress  to  exempt  It 
from  the  law.  Some  opponents  welcome  hear- 
ings as  one  more  chance  to  advance  all  of 
their  arguments  against  finishing  the  dam. 
By  taking  that  tack  they  are  acknowledg- 
ing that,  in  the  rare  Instances  in  which  ac- 
commodations cannot  be  worked  out,  a  proj- 
ect should  not  be  canceled  just  because  of 
one  endangered  fish  or  flower.  We  have  not 
reached  a  conclusion  about  the  TelUco  dam 
on  Its  merits.  But  we  do  think  the  decision 
should  not  be  dictated  by  the  snail  darter 
alone.  The  same  applies  to  the  lousewort 
and  the  studies  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  proj- 
ect that  are  now  under  way. 
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HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CAUFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
ter I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 153  proposing  that  "every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  must  prepare  his  own 
income  tax  return  without  assistance  un- 
til Congress  exercises  its  responsibiUty 
and  prerogative  to  ease  the  burden  that 
the  complex  and  obtuse  tax  laws  place 
on  the  taxpayer"  our  mail  quickly  re- 
vealed that  I  was  not  alone  in  thinking 
the  idea  had  practical  merit.  In  fact,  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  same  in- 
spiration had  visited  other  Americans, 
including  Mr.  J.  E.  Prince,  Jr.,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Prince  was 
also  visited  by  the  poetic  muse  and  we  are 
indebted  for  his  rendition  In  rhyme 
which,  appropriately  enough,  is  entitled 
"Ten  Forty."  Special  thanks  are  in  order 
to  Bill  WHiTEHtrRST  for  forwarding  his 
friend's  poem.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
commend  the  "Ten  Forty"  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Ten  Forty 

Many  think  simpllflcation  and  reform 
Cannot  be  expected  as  a  norm. 
Taxation,  the  wise  man  reflects, 
Must  necessarily  be  most  complex. 
Enter  here,  and  on  line  13b, 
The  amount  computed  on  Schedule  T, 
But  never  less  than  twice  line  9. 
Don't  give  up,  you're  doing  just  flne. 
Multiply  nvunber  In  item  seven 
By  dependent  children  under  eleven. 
Unwed  mothers  and  self-employed  clerks. 
Stop,  and  read  the  Regulations'  quirks. 
Others  found  in  a  similar  flx. 
Follow  Revenue  Rule  one  six. 
See  instructions  for  form  fifteen 
In  the  smallest  print  you've  ever  seen. 
How  can  we  ever  unsnarl  this  mess? 
There  is  a  solution,  I  must  confess. 
The  plan  is  so  simple  it  will  astound. 
It  starts  In  the  halls  where  the  trouble  is 
found. 
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I  Incc  me 


vTite  the  Acts, 

tax. 
to  file, 
v/ith  a  smile. 


The  Senate  and  House,  they 
That  over  complicate  the 
When  It  appears  that  It's  tlm< 
IRS  prepares  their  returns 
You  and  I  stand  out  In  the  stfcet. 
Weary  of  mind  and  cold  of  fee  t 
Forlorn,  unhappy,  under  the  ^n. 
rr  we  need  help,  we  hire  some*  ne 
So,  now  let's  get  one  simple  la  w 
Stuck  Into  the  legislator's  era  v 
"Members  of  the  Congress  mu^ 
To  prep&re  their  own  Income 
Rules  as  plain  as  a  schoolgirl': 
Brief  and  clear — overwhelmingly 
See  how  quick  old  laws  will 
Thereafter,  the  rules  won't  sef  m  so  strange. 
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PANAL  CANAL  TR  iJATY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  6 


M- 


s  des 
isstBs 
convict  on 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO 
weeks  ago  I  traveled  to 
other  members  of  the 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
Investigative     study     miss 
Panama     Canal     Treaty 
Prom  my  2  full  days  of 
terested  parties  on  both 
continued  study  of  the 
have  renewed  my 
United  States  cannot  afror( 
change  in  the  status  of 
and  defense  of  the  canal 
any  way  jeopardize  our 
In  that  area. 

It  is  apparent  from  my 
the  Panamanian  and  Amer 
tors  that  there  are  still 
disagreement  on  what  the 
a  new  treaty  should  be.  But 
areas  where  there  appears 
agreement,  I  am  afraid  that 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
cussion,  I  ask  that  the 
an  address  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Guevara,  a  member  of 
tlatlng  team,  be  placed  in 
It  provides  a  clear 
ama's  position  in  these 
tions.  By  looking  at  these 
easier  to  understand  how 
differ. 


Speaker,  2 

danama  with 

Inier-American 


cur 


The  Panama  Canal  Qx  estion 


(EorroR's  Note. — Dr.  Carlos 
Guevara,  a  member  of  Panailia 
gotlatlng  a  new  Panama  Can  il 
the  United  States,  was  a  gu^t 
the  Panel  Discussion  held  by 
Bar  Association's  Committee 
Under  Law.  held  recently  In  Mexico 
discussed  the  Panama  Canal 
text  of  his  address  follows.) 


I.   INTRODUCTION 
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The  Government  of  Panami 
and  thanks  the  obliging  Invitation 
American    Bar    Association 
World  Order  Under  Law  to 
before  this  panel   in  connection 
Panama  Canal  Question. 

It  Is  heartening  indeed  to 
Ing  number  of  organizations 
World  which  have  shown  a 
the  outcome  of  the  ongoing 
tween  Panama  and  the  United 
talnlng  to  the  future  regime 
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Canal,  which  started  13  years  ago  after 
clashes  between  Panamanian  nationalists 
and  U.S.  Armed  forces  which  took  22  Pana- 
manian lives  and  4  American  lives. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  wonder  of  the  world. 
It  shows  how  nature  and  technology  can  be 
best  combined  to  serve  mankind.  American 
technology  mastered  the  Chagres  River  and 
the  Galllard  Cut  and  made  It  possible  that 
the  Isthmian  configuration  of  Panama  and 
Its  superb  location  were  used  to  make  a  real- 
ity Chrlstophorus  Columbus'  dream  of  find- 
ing a  shortcut  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
Canal  Is  and  should  be  maintained  as  a 
public  International  service.  It  should  be 
isolated  from  International  political  wran- 
gles. This  explains  the  growing  awareness 
of  Infiuentlal  circles  spread  over  the  Earth 
that  a  peaceful  solution  must  soon  be  found 
so  that  the  Panama  Canal  continues  being 
a  tool  of  commerce  and  peace  as  well  as  an 
instrument  of  Panama's  progress  and  eco- 
nomic liberation. 

n.    V^THT    PANAMA    STRUGGLES 

Panama  was  discovered  In  1501  by  Rodrigo 
de  Bastidas.  In  1513,  Balboa  traversed  Pan- 
ami  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Since 
then  all  Powers  have  shown  a  deep  Interest 
In  grabbing  Panama.  The  Importance  of  Pan- 
ama was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
quest of  South  and  Central  America  was 
launched  from  Panama.  Thus,  the  personal- 
ity of  Panama  as  a  nation  was  formed  quite 
early  during  the  Colony  and  became  Inde- 
pendent from  the  Spanish  empire  In  1821 
without  the  help  of  any  nation.  Bolivar  re- 
joiced when  he  was  advised  that  Panama 
had  broken  the  colonial  yoke;  but  he  did  not 
send  a  single  soldier  to  liberate  Panama. 

Because  Spain  was  still  strong  In  South 
America  (The  Ayacucho  Battle  of  1823,  which 
cancelled  for  ever  Spanish  domination  In 
South  America  had  not  yet  been  fought)  and 
glory  of  Bolivar  was  still  untarnished  and 
overpowering,  Panam4  voluntarily  Joined 
Gran  Colombia,  then  composed  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  But  Panam&  never 
lost  Its  natural  Identity.  Panamanian  na- 
tionalism expressed  itself  with  great  vigor 
as  early  as  1830  to  declare  Independ- 
ence from  Colombia.  We  tried  again  in 
1831,  1840  and  1861.  The  ties  with  Colombia 
were  so  weak  that  In  1846,  Colombia  request- 
ed the  United  States  to  enter  Into  what  Is 
now  known  as  the  Mallarlno-Bldlack  Treaty 
whereby  the  United  States  obtained  free  ac- 
cess through  a  neutral  Isthmus  for  Its  citi- 
zens and  cargoes  and  Colombia  obtained 
from  the  United  States  the  guarantee  of  Its 
sovereignty  over  Panamd.  Colombia  felt  It 
was  Imperative  to  seek  a  guarantor  of  its 
sovereignty  on  Panama  both  against  the 
Panamanian  and  the  British. 

In  1896,  Mr.  Thomas  Adamson,  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Counsul,  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  three  fourths  of  Panama  wanted 
Independence  and  that  they  loved  the  Co- 
lombian appointed  Governor  as  much  as  the 
Poles  loved  the  rulers  appointed  by  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Court. 

There  Is  not  a  single  positive  evidence  of 
the  Colombian  rule  In  Panamd  for  76  years. 
All  that  Colombia  did  was  to  collect  taxes  and 
scatter  crosses  all  over  PanamA.  Therefore  It 
was  no  secret  that  rebellion  was  In  the  heart 
of  every  Panamanian.  It  was  not  surprise  to 
Colombia  that  Panama  became  independent 
In  1903. 

Panamanian  nationalism  and  American  in- 
terest to  build  a  Canal  in  Panama  coincided. 
But  private  French  Interests  Injected  a  noclve 
element  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Convention  of  1903.  Duneau  VarlUa,  a 
Frenchman  with  a  large  Investment  In  the 
bankrupt  Canal  Company,  endeavoured  to 
draft  a  treaty  that  the  Senate  would  not  re- 
ject. In  blunt  terms  he  wrotes  In  his  memoirs 
that:  "Therefore  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  In  order  to  succeed  It  was  necessary  to 
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draft  a  new  treaty  so  well  adapted  to  the 
American  requirements  that  It  could  defy  any 
criticism  In  the  Senate." 

The  Frenchman  confessed  that  he  Improved 
the  draft  submitted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hay  In  order  to  protect  the  American  Interest. 

He  prepared  the  counter  proposal  in  14 
hours.  In  such  a  short  time  be  delivered 
Panama  bundled  for  enternlty! 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  records  that 
Panama  was  not  properly  represented  dur- 
ing the  negotiations;  that  Buneau  Varllla 
betrayed  the  Interest  entrusted  to  him.  The 
1903  treath  was  neither  negotiated  nor  signed 
by  any  Panamanian.  That  treaty  frustrated 
the  almost  centenary  quest  for  Independence 
of  Panama.  This  explains  why  from  the  very 
day  It  was  signed,  Panama  has  rebelled 
against  that  treaty.  Lacking  the  Panamanian 
consent  that  treaty  Is  null  and  void  under 
International  Law  but  there  Is  no  competent 
body  to  declare  It. 
in.  iNcoMPATiBiLrry  retween  the  1903  treaty 

AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

In  1945  a  new  era  started  in  International 
relations.  The  United  Nations  Charter  was 
signed.  Two  principles  embodied  In  that 
Charter  sustain  the  right  of  Panama  to  free 
Itself  from  the  obligations  Imposed  by  the 
1903  treaty.  We  refer  to  the  Right  of  Self 
Determination  (Art.  1(2)  and  the  Respect  for 
the  Territorial  Integrity  of  all  States  (Art. 
2(4)). 

In  1904  the  Panamanian  flag  was  lowered 
m  the  Canal  Zone  and  our  authorities  and 
teacher's  ejected  therefrom.  All  this  despite 
the  fact  that  Article  I  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Convention  bound  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  Indepedence  of  Panama,  that  is  to 
say  to  respect  Its  Government  and  territory. 
In  1914  a  boundary  convention  was  signed 
fixing  the  metes  and  boundt  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  This  constitutes  a  defacto  dismem- 
berment of  the  Panamanian  territory.  Be- 
sides, the  Canal  Zone  Government  was  estab- 
lished with  Its  laws,  courts  and  police.  All 
this  runs  afoul  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Being  that  so.  In  accordance  with  Section 
103  thereof,  the  1903  Treaty  must  yield  to  the 
obligations  contracted  by  the  United  States 
In  the  Charter  to  wit,  to  respect  the  right  of 
self  determination  of  Panama  and  Its  ter- 
ritorial Integrity. 

IV.     PROMOTION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHT,  A  UNIVERSAL 
DUTY 

President  Carter  has  stressed  the  need  to 
promote  and  defend  human  rights.  He  opened 
wide  avenues  of  hopes  throughout  the  world 
when  In  his  Inaugural  address  he  raised  his 
voice  over  the  horizons  to  deliver  this  pro- 
mise: 

"Because  we  are  free,  we  can  never  be 
Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  freedom  else- 
where". 

We  Panamanians  welcome  President  Car- 
ter's concern  for  human  rights.  We  want  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  that  statement. 

In  the  Draft  Covenant  of  Human  Rights, 
approved  by  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  it  iB  stated : 

"Article  1. — 1. — All  people  and  all  nations 
shall  have  the  right  of  self  determination 
namely  the  right  to  freely  determine  their 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
status". 

We  Panamanians  are  being  deprived  of 
this  right  by  the  existence  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  of  the  Canal  Zone  Governments 
In  Panamanian  territory.  The  Canal  Ques- 
tion is  also  a  Human  Right  Question  for 
Panama;  nor  for  an  Individual  but  for  the 
whole  Panamanian  nation. 

We  seek  then  the  right  to  complete  our 
process  of  Independence;  to  reintegrate  the 
Canal  2k>ne  to  the  rest  of  the  Republic 
and  to  possess,  own.  administer  and  control 
the  Panama  Canal  and  to  convert  It  Into 
a  tool  for  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of   Panama,   without    Impinging    upon   the 
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rights  of  the  maritime  Interest  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Canal  on  the  basis  of  no  dis- 
crimination, reasonable  tolls  and  permanent 
neutrality. 

v.    WHAT    IS    PANAMA    PROPOSING 

1.  To  abrogate  the  unnegotlated  treaty  of 
1903. 

2.  To  enter  Into  a  new  relationship  v«rith 
the  United  States  In  harmony  with  the  new 
moral  and  juridical  standards  set  up  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

3.  To  agree  as  the  maximum  duration  of 
the  new  treaty  the  year  1999. 

4.  To  abolish  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  from  the  very  first  day 
of  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  new  treaty. 

5.  To  end  all  United  States  jurisdictional 
rights  in  Panama  no  later  than  3  years  after 
the  new  Treaty  enters  Into  force.  That  Is  to 
close  the  police  force,  covirts,  postal  offices 
and  all  expression  of  a  foreign  government 
within  that  period. 

6.  To  grant  to  the  United  States: 

a)  The  right  to  administer  the  Canal 
also  Includes  the  right  to  fix  tolls,  issue 
transit  regulations  and  determine  labor  con- 
ditions within  the  basic  principles  laid  down 
in  the  new  Treaty.  This  right  should  be 
shorter  than  the  one  on  defense.  Panama 
will  act  as  a  coadministrator  although  with- 
out a  decisive  vote  nor  a  veto  power. 

b)  The  right  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Canal  with  the  cooperation  of  Panama.  But 
again,  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  will  have  the  decisive  voice 
as  to  how  and  when  to  respond  to  any  at- 
tack to  the  Canal.  This  right,  for  all  pur- 
pose and  effect  must  end  not  later  than 
1999,  and 

c)  The  right  to  use  the  necessary  lands, 
water  and  air  space  to  administer  and  de- 
fend the  Canal.  Therefore  Panama  Is  pro- 
posing to  examine  first  the  true  require- 
ments for  these  two  functions  In  order  to 
commit  the  use  of  Its  territory  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  two  main  funcitons.  We  want 
to  avoid  the  present  practice  of  having  a 
tremendous  portion  of  our  territory  with- 
out any  use.  just  as  a  military  reservations 
while  Panama  badly  needs  lands  for  urban 
development,  ports  and  Industrial  pro- 
grams. 

7.  To  reintegrate  the  present  Canal  Zone 
to  the  political  cultural  and  economic  life 
of  Panama.  This  means  to  recover  our  two 
historic  deep  sea  water  ports  (Balboa  and 
Cristobal)  and  build  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial complexes  close  to  the  Canal  In  order  to 
exploit  our  geographical  position. 

8.  To  respect  all  labor  rights  of  the  em- 
ployees, working  with  the  Canal  Administra- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  regardless  of 
nationality.  Those  rights  obtained  after 
strenuous  efforts  by  their  unions  will  be  pre- 
served. 

9.  We  want  to  modernize  the  present  Canal 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  users. 
But  we  prefer  to  do  It  ourselves,  perhaps  with 
International  financing.  Nevertheless  we  are 
open  to  consider  any  reasonable  proposal 
from  the  United  States.  We  do  not  want  to 
consider  option  rights  to  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  when  they  may  deem  it  most 
convenient  to  United  States  interest.  Pan- 
ama stresses  the  need  to  plan  the  best  use 
of  Its  geographical  position.  We  cannot  com- 
mit stretches  of  our  lands  to  any  foreign 
power.  If  the  United  States  has  any,  specific 
plan  to  add  a  third  set  of  locks  to  the  present 
canal,  we  are  willing  to  consider  them  In 
order  to  see,  after  all  ecological  questions 
are  properly  answered.  If  that  proposal  is 
convenient  to  Panama. 

But  for  the  time  being  we  do  not  see  the 
need  for  any  major  work  to  modernize  the 
Canal.  Traffic  has  been  declining  because  the 
average  tonnage  of  the  ships  transiting  the 
Canal  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Thus 
less  ships  transport  more  cargo  and  less  lock- 
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age  Is  required.  Therefore,  the  water  stored 
In  the  Gatun  and  Alajuela  (Madden)  lakes 
Is  better  used. 

10.  Panama  believes  In  arbitration  and  has 
proposed  an  arbitration  clause  to  settle  all 
disputes  arising  of  the  application  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty. 

11.  The  rules  of  neutrality  of  the  present 
canal  are  spelled  out  In  the  Hay-Paucefotte 
Treaty  of  1901  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  That  regime  must 
be  preserved.  Panama  has  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  guarantee  that  permanent 
neutrality.  If  the  Canal  renders  an  Inter- 
national service,  the  entire  world  must  see  to 
it  that  the  rules  of  permanent  neutrality 
and  equal  treatment  to  vessels  regardless  of 
flag,  in  time  of  peace  and  war.  be  respected. 
The  issue  regarding  the  regime  of  neutrality 
after  the  United  States  ends  its  presence  in 
Panama  has  become  a  stumbling  block  In 
reaching  an  agreement.  The  United  States 
wants  to  be  the  sole  guarantor  and  to  re- 
serve to  Itself  the  right  to  decide  what  Is  a 
threat  or  an  attack  against  the  security 
of  the  Canal  and  how  to  respond.  We  con- 
sider this  to  be  perpetuity  In  disguise  and 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  Inter- 
vene unilaterally  In  Panama.  This  would 
mean  that  our  struggle  to  end  perpetuity  by 
agreeing  on  a  definite  duration  Is  a  mockery. 
A  treaty  with  such  a  clause  would  be  repu- 
diated by  the  Panamanian  people  which  is 
adamant  in  his  position  not  to  pay  again 
with  perpetuity  temporary  advantages. 

12.  Revenues  should  accrue  to  Panama  In 
proportion  to  the  savings  obtained  by  the 
users.  Updated  figures  indicate  that  the  users 
save  10  times  what  they  pay  as  tolls.  This 
gives  a  more  accurate  Idea  of  the  value  of 
Panama's  contribution  to  the  existence  and 
operation  of  the  Canal  and  of  the  subsidy 
that  Panama  has  been  granting  to  the  marl- 
time  nations  for  over  60  years.  But  we  want 
to  emphasize  that  Panama  Is  not  asking  for 
any  Increase  In  tolls.  Panama's  participation 
In  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  Canal 
should  not  be  attached  to  tolls  but  to  a  cor- 
rect assessment  of  the  value  of  Its  geographi- 
cal position.  If  In  1973  the  users  saved 
US$700  million  by  using  alternative  routes. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  annuity  of  US$2,320,000 
that  Panama  has  been  receiving  for  all  the 
rights  granted  to  the  United  States  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  benefits  received  by  the 
United  States  and  the  maritime  nations. 

13.  In  short,  we  are  proposing  a  peaceful 
solution  to  a  colonial  situation,  without 
hatred,  without  crosses.  In  a  civilized  man- 
ner. And  a  process  of  negotiation  which  has 
lasted  13  years  demonstrates  without  any 
scintilla  of  doubt  that  Panama  Is  a  mature 
nation.  During  this  protracted,  frustrating 
process  we  have  never  despaired  In  our  search 
for  a  peaceful  method  of  solution.  In  our 
search  for  solutions  we  are  making  reason- 
able proposals.  A  term  of  23  more  years  ap- 
pears reasonable  to  all  Latin  American  Presi- 
dents and  to  many  Heads  of  States  of  other 
areas.  This  formula  envisages  a  gradual  tran- 
sition period  to  guarantee  an  orderly  trans- 
fer of  the  administration  of  the  Canal  so  that 
efficiency  be  never  slackened. 

The  United  States  has  controlled  life  in 
Panama  since  1847  by  virtue  of  the  Malla- 
rlno-Bldlack Treaty.  This  means  a  presence 
In  Panama  without  the  consent  of  the  Pana- 
manians of  over  130  years.  Let  us  change  the 
rules.  Let  us  have  a  negotiated  and  con- 
sented presence  for  23  more  years  and  mus- 
ter the  friendship  of  the  Panamanian  people 
In  order  to  build  a  trench  of  friendship 
around  the  Canal  as  the  only  means  to  pre- 
serve It  operating  efficiently  and  safely. 

The  people  of  Panama  and  Its  Government 
have  shown  resoluteness  In  furtherance  of  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  Panamanian  ne- 
gotiations have  shown  a  willingness  to  com- 
promise, that  Is,  to  understand  that  a  nego- 
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tlatlon  advances  when  there  are  reciprocal 
concessions,  when  the  Interests  of  both  par- 
ties are  duly  taken  Into  account. 

The  Eight  Principles  Declaration  signed  by 
former  Minister  Tack  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  on  February  7,  1974,  reaffirmed 
recently  by  former  Minister  Boyd  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  contains  a  balanced 
compromise  between  our  two  nations.  All 
that  Is  required  now  Is  the  political  will  to 
Implement  It  fully.  This  demands  statesman- 
ship from  our  two  Heads  of  Government. 
Let  xis  hope  that  after  unremitting  efforts, 
the  two  negotiating  teams  will  offer  soon  to 
the  world  a  draft  treaty  as  the  formula  for 
effacing  once  and  for  all  the  causes  of  con- 
flicts engendered  by  the  1903  treaty,  and 
containing  also  the  formula  for  a  modern 
relationship  respecting  the  dignity  of  Pan- 
ama, allowing  Panama  to  secure  the  proper 
beneflts  from  Its  main  natural  resource  and 
preserving  the  Canal  as  an  International 
waterway  functioning  efficiently,  perma- 
nently neutral  and  with  no  discrimination 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Panamanians' 
main  objections  to  the  1903  treaty  are 
those  related  to  articles  U  and  III  which 
permit  the  United  States  to  act  as  "if 
it  were  sovereign"  in  the  Canal  Zdne  "in 
perpetuity."  The  Panamanians  are  seek- 
ing an  immediate  abolition  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  a  phasing  out  of  all  United 
States  jurisdiction  there  within  3  years, 
but  allowing  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue operating  and  maintaining  the 
canal  during  fie  life  of  a  new  treaty, 
which  would  probably  expire  in  the  year 
2000. 

Apparently,  American  negotiators  are 
willing  to  accept  these  demands  despite 
the  fact  that  many  Members  of  Congress, 
and  probably  a  majority  of  the  American 
people,  have  indicated  that  these  would 
not  be  acceptable. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  question  of 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  an  issue 
on  which  there  is  great  disagreement 
even  among  the  parties  on  each  side. 

As  you  will  recall,  during  the  heat  of 
the  primary  campaign  last  year,  former 
California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  said,  of 
the  Panama  Canal, 

We  bought  It,  we  paid  for  It.  we  buUt  It 
and  we  Intend  to  keep  It. 

In  careful  study  of  that  phrase,  it  does 
not  completely  address  the  problem  of 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  United 
States  did  buy  for  $40  million  the  assets 
of  the  French  Canal  Co.,  which  had 
attempted  to  build  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  in  the  late  19th  century.  But,  it 
was  for  the  "rights"  to  act  "as  if  It  were 
sovereign"  over  the  zone  for  which  the 
United  States  paid  Panama  $10  million, 
plus  an  annual  fee  of  $250,000 — which  is 
now  up  to  $2.3  million — according  to  a 
1976  study  issued  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

In  1905,  the  Secretary  of  War  William 
Howard  Taf  t  said, 

The  truth  Is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  .  .  .  the  very  form 
in  which  these  attributes  are  conferred  In 
the  treaty  seems  to  preserve  the  titular 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Also  adding  confusion  to  the  issue  are 
legal  scholars  who  say  the  United  States 
would  not  pay  Panama  an  annual  fee  if 
it  owned  the  zone  outright.  It  paid  no 
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rijos  is  in  power  because  it  would  only 
solidify  his  hold  on  the  country. 

There  is  another  problem  I  see  which 
concerns  eventual  Panamanian  operation 
of  the  canal  after  a  new  treaty  expires. 
Maintaining  the  canal  requires  continual 
investment  of  capital  and  labor,  and  I 
question  the  Panamanian  commitment 
to  that  when  the  government  would  be 
facing,  at  the  same  time,  demands  for 
expenditures  on  housing,  health,  and  ed- 
ucation. I  wonder  if  they  would  be  able 
to  resist  the  pressures  to  divert  resources 
from  the  canal  operation. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  commitment 
of  our  American  negotiating  team  in 
preserving  our  interests  in  this  vital  area, 
especially  when  you  look  at  the  contra- 
dictory statements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  guidelines  set  the  policy  for 
our  negotiators.  During  the  televised 
Presidential  debate  on  foreign  afifairs, 
candidate  Carter  said, 

I  would  never  give  up  complete  control  or 
practical  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
but  I  would  continue  to  negotiate  with  the 
Panamanians  ...  I  believe  that  we  could 
share  more  fully  responsibilities  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  with  Panama.  I  would  be 
willing  to  continue  to  raise  the  payment  for 
shipment  of  goods  through  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  I  might  even  be  willing  to  reduce  to 
some  degree  our  military  emplacements  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  but  I  would  not  re- 
linquish practical  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  any  time  In  the  forseeable  future. 

Contrasting  that  statement  with  what 
he  said  President  during  the  telephone 
call-in  session   in   early   March   leaves 
many  of  my  constituents  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  were  misled  during  the 
campaign.  On  March  5,  the  following  ex- 
change took  place  on  the  Panama  Canal : 
TEANscRiP^r  OF  Questions  and  Answers  in 
President  Carter's  Call- In 
negotiations  with  panama 
Caller  No.  41 

Moderator.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kimble.  Thank 
you,  and  the  next  call  is  from  Mr.  Johnle 
Strickland,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Q.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  President.  This  Is 
Johnle  Strickland  from  Payettev-.Ue,  N.C.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you,  and  I  wo\Ud  like  to  know  what 
your  sentiments  are  on  the  Panama  Canal 
1904  treaty  and  changing  it. 

A.  O.K.  It's  good  to  hear  from  you,  Mr. 
Strickland.  My  sister  lives  in  Fayettevllle,  as 
you  may  know,  and  I  am  glad  to  answer  yovir 
question.  We  are  now  negotiating  with 
Panama  as  effectively  as  we  can.  As  you  may 
or  may  not  know,  the  treaty  signed  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President  gave  Pan- 
ama sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  itself.  It  gave  us  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  as  though  we  had  sov- 
ereignty. So  we've  always  had  a  legal  sharing 
of  responsibility  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  As  far  as  sovereignty  is  concerned,  I 
don't  have  any  hangup  about  that.  I  would 
hope  that  after,  and  expect  that  after  the 
year  2000  that  we  would  have  an  assured 
capacity  or  capability  of  our  country  with 
Panama  guaranteeing  that  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  open  and  of  use  to  our  own 
nation  and  to  other  countries.  So  that's  the 
subject  of  the  negotiation  now — It  has  been 
going  quite  a  while — Is  to  phase  out  our 
military  operations  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  but  to  guarantee  that  even  after  the 
year  2000  we  would  still  be  able  to  keep  the 
Panama  Canal  open  to  the  use  of  American 
and  other  ships. 

Q.  I  imderstand,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
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we  are  not  too  lenient,  because  we  have  lots 
of  money  invested  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  I 
really  think  the  Canal  Zone  belongs  to  us, 
a  whole  lot  more  than  most  people  think  It 
does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
this  is  a  much  more  complex  issue  than 
is  generally  realized.  The  Canal  Zone 
cuts  Panama  into  two  parts  and  repre- 
sents a  foreign  presence  to  most  Pana- 
manians. Yet  the  canal  itself  and  its 
continued  operation  remain  Panama's 
chief  asset  and  reason  for  being.  Ideally, 
we  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  partner- 
ship operation  to  guarantee  U.S.  inter- 
ests without  infringing  on  Panama's 
sense  of  national  sovereignty.  It  is 
largely  a  question  of  semantics. 

The  continuous  round  of  meetings  and 
on-site  inspections  during  the  2-day  trip 
have  left  me  with  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  issues  involved  in  the 
treaty  negotiations.  We  are  talking 
about  issues  of  national  pride  on  both 
sides.  But  1  think  we  should  seek  a  mid- 
dle ground  which  protects  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama's  vital  inter- 
ests. Unfortunately,  the  present  stage  of 
treaty  negotiations  has  not  reached  that 
middle  ground,  which  is  essential  before 
any  action  can  be  expected  in  Congress. 


THE  BLUE  COLLAR  CAUCUS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  was  a  significant  day 
for  the  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  work  with  their  hands.  Indeed,  these 
millions  form  the  great  bulk  of  our  popu- 
lation. The  "Blue  Collar  Caucus"  was 
officially  announced  to  the  Nation  and  I 
was  delighted  to  see  10  Members  of  this 
House  join  me  in  forming  this  imique 
group. 

The  charter  of  the  Blue  Collar  Caucus 
outlines  its  aims  and  I  submit  this  docu- 
ment today  for  the  Information  and  edi- 
fication of  this  body : 

Charter  of  the  Blue  Collar  Caucus 

Whereas  those  who  work  with  their  hands 
In  America  constitute  a  majority  of  our  Na- 
tion's population,  and  whereas  their  view- 
points, goals,  and  aspirations  must  have  pri- 
ority In  the  highest  councils  of  government, 
and  whereas  our  Pounding  Fathers  clearly 
reflected  their  intent  that  everyone  be  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  pwrtlclpatc  in  the 
democratic  form  of  government,  we  the  un- 
dersigned Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, meeting  formally  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th  day  of  March,  1977,  do  hereby  form  a 
Blue  Collar  Caucus  within  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  composed  of  Members 
within  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
labored  with  their  hands  prior  to  serving  in 
the  Congress  and  do  hereby  proclaim  the  fol- 
lowing goals  and  objectives  of  this  organiza- 
tion: 

(1)  The  caucus  shall  serve  as  a  voice  of 
America's  common  person  In  expressing  leg- 
islative concerns,  attitudes,  and  perspectives. 

(2)  The  caucus  shall  provide  Inspiration, 
example,  and  hope  for  working  persons  all 
over  America  to  encourage  them  to  become 
more  Involved  In  their  government. 
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(3)  The  caucus  shall  focus  attention  on 
and  project  the  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments of  those  Congresspersons  who 
formerly  served  as  blue  collar  workers. 

Edward  P.  Beard  (R.I.) ,  housepalnter,  Act- 
ing Chairman. 

Joseph  M.  Qatdos  (Pa.) ,  glass  worker. 

Paul  Simon  (111.),  printer. 

Robert  A.  Young  (Mo.)  ,  pipefitter. 

Dale  E.  Kildee  (Mich.) ,  electrical  worker. 

Raymond  P.  Lederer  (Pa.),  warehouse 
worker. 

John  H.  Dent  (Pa.) ,  rubber  worker. 

Gus  Yatron  (Pa.) ,  heavyweight  pro. 

John  Burton  (Calif.) ,  bartender. 

Michael  O.  Myers  (Pa.) ,  longshoreman. 

Don  Young  (Alaska) ,  rlverboat  captain. 


TIME  TO  RETHINK  COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1977 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
aware,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
outlaw  mandatory  retirement  at  age  65 
because  of  the  detrimental  effects  pres- 
ent law  has  on  our  senior  citizens.  From 
all  that  I  have  read  it  appears  that  selec- 
tion of  age  65  was  never  really  based  on 
any  careful  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  senior  citizens,  but  on  political  poli- 
cies and  archaic  customs.  I  would  like  to 
insert  for  the  Record  a  recent  article  fea- 
tured in  a  prominent  business  magazine 
which  concurs  with  my  feeling  that  man- 
datory retirement  costs  too  much,  wastes 
talent,  and  may  be  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  millions  of  people  over  the  age 
of  65. 

The  article  follows: 

Time  To  Rethink  Compulsory 
Retirement 

(By  Suzanne  Selxas) 

On  one  of  Culliver'a  Travels,  the  hero  of 
Jonathan  Swift's  satire  comes  across  the 
Struldbruggs,  a  tribe  of  people  who  never  die. 
Expecting  to  find  them  revered  for  their  ex- 
perience and  wisdom,  he  learns  Instead  that 
the  larger  community  considers  the  Struld- 
bruggs a  nuisance,  and  treats  them  harshly 
during  their  endless  dotage:  "As  soon  as 
they  have  completed  the  term  of  80  years  .  .  . 
only  a  small  pittance  is  reserved  for  their 
support,  and  the  poor  ones  are  maintained  at 

the  public  charge They  are  held  incapable 

of  any  employment  of  trust  or  profit." 

Today,  250  years  later,  a  fair  number  of 
the  23  million  Americans  who  have  reached 
65  are  getting  the  Struldbrugg  treatment. 
Pushed  from  their  Jobs  while  they  still  have 
an  average  of  15  years  to  live  (20  for  women) , 
they  exist  on  Social  Security  and  private  pen- 
sions that  together  average  half  their  prere- 
tirement income. 

that  pasture  birthday 

The  problems  caused  by  mandatory  retire- 
ment have  begun  attracting  the  attention  of 
Social  Security  actuaries  and  administrators, 
congressmen  and  corporations,  pensioners 
and  planners.  They  are  finding  that  the  prac- 
tice is  becoming  Impossibly  expensive  for 
business  and  government,  each  of  which  Is 
paying  out  heftier  pensions  for  longer  peri- 
ods. It  has  spavimed  dissension  in  labor  and 
discontent  among  taxpayers  who  must  pay 
the  ever-increasing  maximum  Social  Security 
tax  each  year.  And  It  Is  creating  stress  for 
retired  people  themselves,  many  of  whom 
bitterly  resent  being  put  out  to  pasture  on 
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the  basis  of  a  birthday.  It's  beginning  to  look 
as  If  compulsory  retirement  Is  a  good  Idea 
whose  time  has  passed. 

When  It  began,  mandatory  retirement  was 
cheap.  Pensioning  off  Germany's  workers  at 
65  was  part  of  a  social-welfare  program  Intro- 
duced in  the  1880s  by  Chancellor  Otto  von 
Bismarck.  "The  catch,"  points  out  Harold 
Sheppard,  a  gerontologlst  at  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research,  "was  that  In  those 
days  hardly  anyone  lived  very  long  after  65." 

Advanced  for  Its  time,  the  German  pro- 
gram became  a  model  for  other  nations, 
and  in  1935  the  brand-new  U.S.  Social  Se- 
curity Board  adopted  the  retirement  age 
from  foreign  welfare  systems.  When  World 
War  II  wage  controls  forced  Industry  to  turn 
to  nonwage  compensation  to  attract  per- 
sonnel, private  pensions  proliferated,  most 
of  them  structured  on  the  assumption  that 
employees  would  retire  at  65  as  the  "normal" 
retirement  age. 

Retirement  was  not  always  mandatory  un- 
der such  plans,  but  the  compulsory  aspect 
became  popular  with  employers.  The  reasons 
were  spelled  out  this  January  by  Edward 
Reinfurt,  a  lobbyist  for  the  2,800-member 
.^soclated  Industries  of  New  York  State, 
when  he  testified  against  a  bill  that  would 
outlaw  mandatory  retirement  In  New  York. 
"We  said  it  gives  the  employer  an  objective 
criterion  for  retiring  employees,"  Reinfurt 
recalls.  "The  employsr  doesn't  create  111  feel- 
ing when  he  retires  a  guy.  Also,  orderly  re- 
tirement allows  him  to  plan  for  recruitment, 
training  new  people  and  promotion.  If  he 
runs  a  big  company,  he  probably  has  an 
afflrmatlve-action  program,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  promote  minorities  and  women,  es- 
pecially Into  executive  Jobs — which  are  the 
Jobs  guys  don't  retire  from.  And  whUe  we 
don't  like  to  pit  the  yoimg  against  the  old, 
mandatory  retirement  frees  Jobs  for  younger 
workers,  who  bring  an  Infusion  of  new 
thinking  and  technological  know-how  Into 
a  company. 

Sharon  House,  a  researcher  who  studied 
the  problem  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  says 
that  yotmger  workers  are  preferred  by  man- 
agers becau.'se  they  believe  that  older  ones 
can't  learn  new  skills  easily.  What's  more, 
says  Chris  McNaughton,  vice  president  In 
charge  of  employee  relations  of  the  Kellogg 
Co.,  "abolishing  mandatory  retirement  would 
put  Industry  under  pressure  to  provide  Jobs 
at  both  ends  of  the  age  spectrum." 

Because  they  represent  workers  young,  old 
and  In  between,  labor  unions  take  a  stand 
that  Is  really  more  of  a  bob-and-weave.  Larry 
Smedley,  associate  director  of  the  AFL-CTO's 
Social  Security  department,  puts  It  this  way : 
"We  don't  normally  favor  mandatory  retire- 
ment. However,  we've  never  supported  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  it.  We  feel  It  should  be  left 
to  collective  bargaining." 

At  the  local  level,  union  members  respond 
to  the  compulsory  retirement  question  on  an 
InduEtrv-by-lndustry  basis.  According  to 
Sldnev  Heller,  president  of  Local  888  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  International  In  New  York 
Cltv.  "Resistance  to  It  Is  greatest  In  furni- 
ture and  carpet  retail  stores,  where  workers 
are  older.  The  stores  that  want  It  most  are 
ladles'  wear.  A  youngster  comes  In  to  buy 
blue  leans,  and  the  stores  don't  like  a  60- 
year-old  sale.slpdy  showing  them  to  her." 

Peter  Voeller.  administrative  assistant  to 
t.hp  Retail  Clerks'  president,  savs.  "Most  of 
our  membershin  Is  In  the  supermarket  In- 
dustry. Thev  usuallv  start  work  at  an  early 
age  and  come  65,  It's  a  prettv  fast  track  for 
them  to  cut  the  mustard.  They're  glad  to 
retire."  Don  Smith  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  says,  "Most  members  In  the  basic-steel 
Industry  don't  want  mandatory  retirement." 
The  union's  contracts  with  the  10  major 
steel  companies,  which  cover  337,600  em- 
ployees, specify  no  retirement  age. 

Many  workers  want  to  stay  on  the  job  be- 
cause of  inflation.  Harold  Sheppard  of  the 
American  Institutes  for  Research  says,  "Soon 
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a  man  won't  be  able  to  retire  imless  his 
pension  plan  calls  for  cost-of-Uving  In- 
creases. But  If  It  does,  the  company  will  balk 
at  the  expense." 

CHEAPER    ON    the     PAYROLL 

While  many  workers  are  finding  It  too 
costly  to  quit  at  65,  some  employees  are  find- 
ing It  Increasingly  expensive  to  allow  them 
to.  One  reason  Is  that  people  are  living 
longer,  which  pushes  up  the  aggregate  of 
pension  payments  and  can  make  comptrollers 
want  to  push  up  the  retirement  age  as  well. 
Murray  Becker,  an  actuary  with  Johnon  & 
Hlggins,  an  employee-beneflts  consulting 
firm,  hypothesizes  that  "if  It  went  to  68, 
the  employer  would  be  paying  the  worker's 
salary  for  three  more  years  and  possibly  giv- 
ing him  raises  that  could  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  eventual  pension  payments. 
But  the  company  stUl  has  tise  of  the  pension 
money  and  its  Interest  during  those  years. 
Assuming  that  the  worker  Is  worth  what  he's 
being  paid.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  keep  him 
on  the  payroll." 

Even  If  a  specific  retirement  age  were  elimi- 
nated altogether,  employers  wouldn't  find 
pension  payments  fiuctuating  wildly.  "You 
don't  have  to  know  when  each  person  ts  leav- 
ing," says  James  H.  Schulz,  professor  of  wel- 
fare economics  at  Brandels.  "You  work  on 
averages.  You  would  soon  see  how  many  peo- 
ple stayed  on  beyond  68  or  70.  Then  the 
actuary  could  make  a  new  set  of  projections — 
that's  what  they  do  all  the  time  anyway." 

The  government  bears  the  chief  financial 
brunt  of  compulsory  retirement  because  of 
the  Social  Security  benefits  it  must  pay.  And 
while  the  number  of  retired  workers  on  Social 
Security  is  expected  to  grow — from  17.2  mil- 
lion in  1976  to  21.4  million  by  1985— the 
agency's  funds  aren't  keeping  up.  Social  Se- 
curity pajrments  are  already  creating  a  deficit 
(see  the  chart  at  right)  because  the  system 
Is  more  generous  than  It  can  afford  to  be. 
Social  Security  retirement  benefits  are  ad- 
Justed  annually  to  keep  pace  with  Inflation. 
In  addition,  the  taxable  wage  base  is  being 
adjusted  upward  annually.  That  means  that 
although  current  retired  persons'  benefits 
only  go  up  with  the  cost  of  living,  workers 
still  in  the  labor  force  will  get  not  only  the 
cost-of -living  hikes  once  they  retire,  but  also 
the  advantages  of  the  higher  wage  ba.se  they 
•will  be  paying  taxes  on  by  that  time.  In  some 
cases  benefits  vrtll  be  more  than  the  pension- 
er's salary  was. 

Furthermore,  there  wlU  be  fewer  taxpaylng 
workers  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  retired  genera- 
tion. Since  birth  rates  have  fallen,  the  ratio 
of  beneficiaries  to  workers  is  expected  to  rise 
from  31  per  100  this  year  to  52  per  100  by 
2035.  This  could  cause  a  ground  swell  against 
mandatory  retirement  among  yovmger  work- 
ers who  otherwise  would  be  more  concerned 
with  getting  old  bosses  out  of  the  way. 

THE  PSYCHIC  EXPENSE 

Among  various  approaches  to  the  problem 
now  being  talked  about — revising  the  way 
benefits  are  computed,  raising  the  tax  rate, 
dipping  into  general  revenues — the  idea  of 
allowing  the  elderly  to  continue  working  and 
thus  sharing  the  costs  springs  Increasingly 
to  planners'  minds.  Notes  John  L.  Palmer, 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
"If  Social  Security  were  to  move  the  retire- 
ment age  up,  It  would  have  a  major  impact 
in  causing  companies  to  do  the  same." 
Palmer  thinks  the  change  will  come,  but 
not  quickly — "it's  probably  10  to  20  years 
down  the  road.  The  more  immediate  concern 
Is  for  the  mental  health  and  outlook  of  the 
retired." 

The  psychic  expense  of  mandator^'  retire- 
ment Is  a  cause  for  disagreement  among 
social  scientists.  The  popular  belief  Is  that 
retirement  hastens  death.  A  soon-to-be- 
published  study  done  by  Suzanne  Haynes  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  tends  to 
corroborate  the  belief.  She  found  that  al- 
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sively,  first  to  67.  then  to  70 
come,"  he  says,  "because  it's 
provide  money  to  people  who 
tributlng  to  the  economy." 
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ESSAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANN  JNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS       I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  6, 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  yester- 
day I  announced  the  runne  rs-up  in  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

essay  contest  sponsored  by  Mayor  Bl- 
landic's  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Clean- 
er Chicago,  myself,  and  Illinois  State 
Representative  William  J.  Laurino. 

Inadvertently,  through  an  error  of  the 
printer,  one  of  the  runner-up  essays  was 
left  out.  This  essay  was  written  by  Tim 
Neja,  4427  North  Kenneth  Avenue,  a  fifth 
grader  at  St.  Edwards  School.  Tim's  es- 
say follows : 

Chicago  the  BtAUTiyuL 

Keeping  our  area  beautiful  would  be  a 
hard  Job.  A  good  way  to  start  would  be  to 
get  some  friends  and  tell  them  the  impor- 
tance of  a  clean  Chicago.  Then  we  could  go 
around  picking  up  garbage.  If  we  keep  the 
bottles,  cans  and  papers,  we  could  recycle 
them.  After  this  we  could  use  the  recycling 
money  to  buy  trees  and  plants  to  plant  in 
vacant  places.  With  the  money  left  over  we 
could  buy  garbage  cans.  On  the  cans  a  sign 
would  say  "Pitch  in,  Chicago's  future  de- 
pends on  it." 

After  that  we  might  get  oiu-  parents  to  sign 
a  petition  to  make  all  factories  put  filters  In 
their  chimneys. 

We  could  get  City  Hall  to  destroy  vacant, 
condemned  buildings  and  build  homes  for 
the  homeless  in  their  place.  They  could  make 
sure  landlords  treat  their  tenants  fairly  and 
make  sure  Gaylords  and  other  groups  of  kids 
who  ruin  others  property  are  Justly  punished. 
Some  of  the  harder  things  I  can't  do  but 
with  the  help  of  Mayor  Bilandlc  and  other 
government  officials  they  would  be  done.  This 
way  Chicago's  land,  buildings  and  people  are 
clean. 

Don't  worry.  Mayor  Bilandlc,  we  will  help 
make  Chicago  beautiful.  Our  Fifth  Grade 
Class  are  with  you  all  the  way. 
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OCEAN  TARIFF  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  cor- 
rect certain  deficiencies  in  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916.  Those  deficiencies  afford  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  in  the 
transportation  of  container  cargo  by  cer- 
tain steamship  companies  who,  through 
their  operating  outside  of  the  existing 
regulatory  scheme  set  by  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916,  cause  the  diversion  of  car- 
goes of  U.S.  origin  or  destination  from 
U.S.  ports  to  Canadian  ports. 

Presently,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
does  not  require  steamship  companies 
operating  out  of  Canadian  ports  trans- 
porting cargo  originating  in  or  destined 
to  the  United  States  to  publish  or  file 
tariffs  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Many  Canadian  railroad  and 
steamship  companies  are  jointly  owned 
and  are  thus  able  to  absorb  inland  rail 
charges  from  United  States-Canada 
border  crossing  points  to  Canadian  ports. 
This  arrangement,  prohibited  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  enables  Canadian  steamship 
companies  to  undercut,  by  as  much  as 
half,  the  railroad  tariff  rates  steamship 
companies  directly  serving  the  United 
States  must  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  This  inequity  not 
only   undermines   the   purpose   of   the 


Shipping  Act  of  1916,  but  deprives  the 
United  States  of  income  generated  from 
the  passage  of  tonnage  through  US 
ports. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  many 
as  5,000  loads  of  U.S.  container  cargo  per 
month,  over  40,000  container  loads  an- 
nually, are  shipped  from  origins  in  the 
Great  Lakes  States,  New  England,  and 
New  York  through  Canada  to  Canadian 
ports  for  Import  to  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  This  process  also  exists  on  the  west 
coast  where  western  cargoes  bypass  the 
ports  of  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  in  favor 
of  the  Canadian  Port  of  Vancouver.  The 
diversion  arrangement  covers  U.S.  im- 
ports as  well,  for  a  substantial  volume  of 
U.S.  containerized  Imports  are  landed  at 
Halifax,  St.  John's,  Montreal,  and  Van- 
couver. In  contrast,  the  volume  of  Cana- 
dian cargo  handled  in  U.S.  ports  is  con- 
siderably less.  The  loss  of  employment 
for  U.S.  longshoremen,  seamen,  and 
other  port  workers  who  would  otherwise 
be  called  to  handle  the  U.S.  container 
cargo  now  diverted  through  Canada  is 
significant. 

My  proposed  Ocean  Tariff  Reform  Act 
would  amend  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
by  expanding  the  definition  of  "common 
carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce"  to 
include  advertising.  Issuance  of  through 
bills  of  lading,  or  similar  acts  in  the 
United  States,  directly  or  through  agenti> 
in  conjunction  with  the  transportation 
of  U.S.  import  or  export  cargo.  The 
"common  carrier"  would  therefore  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  tariffs  under  section  18  of 
Uie  act. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  seriously 
consider  the  Ocean  Tariff  Reform  Act 
not  only  as  an  attempt  to  establish  equity 
among  United  States  and  Canadian  ship- 
ping modes,  but  as  a  tool  to  stimulate 
U.S.  port  economies,  to  upgrade  the  rate 
of  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  markets,  and  to  enforce  the 
objectives  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 
the  basic  statute  governing  shipping  In 
our  foreign  trades. 


HENRY  WINKLER:   EXEMPLAR  FOR 
OUR  CHILDREN 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  become  Increasingly 
alarmed  about  the  growing  tendency 
among  some  of  our  young  people  to  ex- 
periment with  drugs.  Most  would  agree 
that  this  tendency  is  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  guidance  and  the  poor  example 
given  by  their  elders  and  those  whom 
they  respect.  If  their  parents  swill  cock- 
tails all  evening  and  their  media  heroes 
glorify  drug  use,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  children  succumb  to  peer  pressure 
to  try  something  "new"  and  "exciting"? 

Often,  the  something  "new"  is  a  drug 
which  has  been  around  since  time  im- 
memorial: alcohol.  Studies  have  shown 
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a  rising  incidence  of  alcoholism  among 
grade  school  and  high  school  students. 
Children  as  young  as  10  are  appearing 
in  the  classroom  staggering  drunk.  Many 
parents  are  unaware  of  their  children's 
activities  or  just  do  not  care. 

When  the  child  turns  on  the  television 
or  goes  to  the  movies,  drunks  are  usually 
the  comics,  the  clowns,  whom  everybody 
loves  and  laughs  with.  When  they  hear 
their  rock  heroes  or  see  their  favorite 
television  personalities,  drug  use  is  sung 
about  and  praised.  It  is  "cool"  to  get 
drunk  or  to  "get  high."  The  Inferred 
message  is,  of  course,  if  one  wants  to  be 
famous — and  few  American  children  do 
not — be  cool,  get  drunk,  get  high,  get 
stoned,  get  down. 

Because  this  attitude  among  some  of 
today's  television  and  radio  personal- 
ities is  so  prevalent,  it  is  indeed  refresh- 
ing to  learn  of  one  star,  a  superstar,  who 
does  not  encourage  drunkenness  or  drug 
use.  Henry  Winkler,  the  lovable  costar 
of  TV's  "Happy  Days,"  "The  Fonz,"  is 
that  star. 

Mr.  Winkler  recognizes  the  fact  that 
he  is  widely  respected  and  imitated  by 
our  children.  He  knows  that  his  fame  is 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
those  same  children.  If  they  imitate  his 
personal  mannerisms,  they  may  well  im- 
itate his  personal  habits.  His  awareness 
of  this  responsibility  has  led  him  to  speak 
out  against  alcoholism  among  our  young 
people. 

On  March  25,  Mr.  Winkler  testified  via 
telephone  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse.  His 
testimony  is  articulate  and  persuasive.  So 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
learn  of  the  efforts  made  by  this  fine 
young  citizen  and  join  me  in  commend- 
ing him,  I  include  his  statement  to  the 
subcommittee  at  this  point: 
Videotape  St.\tement  of  Henby  Winkler, 

ACTOE 

Mr.  Winkler.  Hi.  I  Just  want  to  say  hello 
to  everybody. 

My  name  is  Henry  Winkler.  I  am  here  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  on  a  beautiful  day 
to  talk  about  drugs,  excessive  drugs  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol. 

Now,  I  have  no  solutions  to  that.  I  only 
have  some  thoughts;  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  individual  himself  will  find  the 
solution.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  It  behooves 
us  to  create  an  atmosphere  so  that  those 
solutions  can  be  formed  on  a  positive  basis 
rather  than  a  self -destructive  basis. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  a  difference  In  my 
mind,  in  my  sensibilities,  between  drinking, 
social  drinking,  and  alcoholism.  Abuse  is 
abuse. 

The  way  I  see  It  Is  that  freedom  Is  some- 
thing that  we  take  from  ourselves.  It  Is  not 
something  that  is  given  to  us.  And  addiction, 
slavery  to  a  drug  or  to  alcohol  will  never  let 
you  be  free,  will  never  let  you  take  your  own 
freedom.  It  will  never  let  your  wUl  to  create — 
whatever  It  Is  you  want  to  do  with  your  life — 
have  Its  day  In  court. 

It  makes  me  very  sad  when  I  think  of 
young  people  distorting  their  consciousness 
before  they  ever  develop  it.  I  Just  think  In 
my  own  terms  I  know  I  wanted  to  be  right 
here  in  Santa  Rosa  making  this  film  called 
"Heroes,"  since  I  was  seven  years  old,  and 
now  I  am  here.  And  if  I  had  beat  my  brain 
cells  and  my  body  into  submission  with  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  or  chemicals,  I  could 
never  have  lived  out  my  dream  as  I  am  doing 
now. 

There  is  also  peer  pressure.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  now  a  very  outer-directed  society 
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and  that  peers  have  a  great  Influence  over 
what  their  friends  will  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  education  so  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  as  students  we  are  taught  that  we 
are  okay;  that  we  are  enough  the  way  we 
are;  that  we  are  worth  it.  In  that  way,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  with  a  sense  of  self,  we  are 
not  so  easUy  Intimidated  by  other  people. 

Another  personal  point.  In  college  I  be- 
longed to  a  fraternity  and  we  xised  to  chug 
beer  except  I  don't  drink  any  alcohol — ^I  don't 
like  it  In  my  body — and  I  would  chug  water. 
In  the  beginning,  everybody  made  a  lot  of 
comments  and  then  a  few  meetings  later,  my 
glass  of  water  was  there  along  with  everybody 
else's  can  of  beer.  You  can  stand  up  for  what 
you  believe  in.  You  can  be  who  you  are.  And 
you  find  that  it  has  a  stronger  result,  a  more 
respected  result,  than  following  the  pack. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  alcohol,  that  ex- 
cessive alcohol  and  excessive  use  of  drugs  Is 
a  symptom.  And  you  can't  take  alcohol  and 
drugs  off  the  market  and  expect  the  problem 
to  be  solved.  It  seems  that  It  Is  deeper  en- 
grained in  us  than  ever  before. 

Last  year  I  think  there  was  a  high  school 
class  or  a  Junior  high  school  class — eighth 
graders — and  six  percent  of  them  were  al- 
coholics. That  is  outrageous.  But  we  have 
come  to  a  point  in  our  society  where  kids, 
where  children,  where  young  people  have  no 
foresight,  cannot  see  future,  cannot  see  what 
they  can  do  with  their  lives.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  where  we  have  to  focus. 

And  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  know.  If  I 
were  to  talk  about  anything  else  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  would  be  talking  through  my  hat, 
because  I  don't  have  the  Information.  I  am 
an  actor.  I  understand  that  at  this  moment 
I  have  influence  and  that  certain  people  do 
listen  to  what  I  say.  And  for  that  I  say,  think 
of  yourself  as  a  garden  oi  think  of  yourself 
in  terms  of  what  it  Is  you  want  to  do. 

Think  of  yourself  with  respect  and  grow 
up  first  and  grow  to  your  potential  first.  And 
then  you  can  start  to  look  for  other  possi- 
bilities, for  other  directions.  But  the  one 
thlrg  that  sticks  in  my  mind — and  I  said  it 
before — it  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  re- 
arrange your  consciousness  before  you 
develop  it. 

Just  be  good  to  yourselves  and  take  care  of 
yourselves,  you  know.  And  you  can't  do  that 
by  poisoning  yourself.  And  that  Is  what  you 
are  doing. 

Another  problem  it  seems  to  me — and  I 
just  thought  of  it — is  we  sell  pop  wine  on 
the  radio  like  we  sell  glasses  of  water.  They 
make  that  pop  stuff  like  chocolate  milk.  The 
kids  think  they  are  taking  candy  And  that 
is  a  bummer. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  sense.  I  hope  that 
I  am  coherent.  And  I  hope  that  what  I  say 
is  useful  for  you. 

And  have  a  good  day. 


ORLANDO  LETELIER^PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  new 
information  is  developed  week  after 
week,  it  appears  that  Orlando  Letelier, 
the  Chilean  Marxist-Leninist  leader  who 
was  murdered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
September,  was  a  high  level  paid  agent 
of  the  Communists:  An  agent  of  influ- 
ence responsive  not  so  much  to  Cuban 
but  to  Soviet  direction. 

Friends  and  associates  of  Letelier  in 
the  media  have  endeavored  to  suppress 
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the  information,  and  to  whitewash  what 
has  appeared  in  the  press.  When  Accu- 
racy in  Media,  a  public-interest  watch- 
dog group,  attempted  to  place  a  paid 
advertisement  protesting  the  "non-news" 
of  Leteller's  activities,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Washington  Star  and  the  New 
York  Times  all  refused  to  carry  the  paid 
ad.  However,  recently  the  Star  appears 
to  have  reconsidered  its  earlier  policy 
and  has  published  articles  analyzing 
Letelier's  operations  by  veteran  investi- 
gative reporter  Jerry  Oljcary. 

I  intend  to  make  the  full  public  rec- 
ord on  Letelier's  activities  a  matter  of 
record.  The  first  part  which  follows  is 
the  story  of  the  media  whitewash  from 
the  Accuracy  In  Media  newsletter  for 
February  1977,  volume  VI,  No.  4: 
Whitewashing  Letelier 

Orlando  Letelier,  the  ez-mlnlster  in  the 
Allende  government  who  was  killed  In  Wash- 
ington last  September,  was  not  only  getting 
money  from  Cuba  but  he  had  used  it  to  help 
pay  for  a  trip  to  Mexico  by  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man. This  was  revealed  in  the  syndicated 
column  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
on  February  16.  This  was  the  first  promi- 
nent mention  in  the  major  media  of  the 
story  of  the  damaging  documents  found  In 
Letelier's  attache  case  since  Jack  Anderson 
and  Les  Whltten  first  broke  the  story  on 
December  20. 

In  the  January  AIM  Report  (Part  I) .  we  de- 
scribed the  Anderson-Whltten  revelation 
that  Letelier's  attache  case  contained  a  letter 
from  Beatrice  Allende.  the  wife  of  the  No.  2 
man  In  Cuba's  Directorate  General  of  In- 
telligence. Informing  Letelier  that  payments 
to  support  his  work  had  been  approved.  The 
letter,  dated  May  8,  197S,  said  he  would  be 
getting  $1,000  a  month  in  addition  to  a 
lump  sum  payment  of  $6,000.  According  to 
Evans-Novak,  the  $5,000  was  actually  en- 
closed in  the  letter,  a  fact  that  had  not  been 
made  clear  in  the  Anderson-Whltten  col- 
umn. This  is  significant,  since  it  Indicates 
that  the  pasrments  to  Letelier  were  in  fact 
being  made  directly  from  Havana  rather  than 
being  channeled  through  East  Berlin  as  we 
had  indicated  in  our  January  story. 

NEW    REVELATIONS 

In  our  January  story  we  showed  that  there 
was  a  shocking  lack  of  interest  in  the  secret 
Letelier  documents  on  the  part  of  the  editors 
and  reporters  that  we  talked  to  at  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wash- 
ington Star  and  the  wire  services.  Not  only 
did  these  major  purveyors  of  news  faU  to 
dig  up  and  report  new  information  about 
the  contents  of  Leteliers'  attache  case,  but 
they  did  not  even  run  news  stories  on  the 
Information  revealed  by  Anderson  and 
Whltten. 

Evans  and  Novak,  however,  obtained  copies 
of  the  documents,  which  are  still  being  with- 
held from  the  public  by  the  F.B.I.,  and  they 
found  that  they  contained  additional  inter- 
esting information.  They  summed  it  up  In 
the  lead  to  their  story  thU  way:  "Before 
hTs  assassination  in  Washington  last  Septem- 
ber, exiled  Chilean  Orlando  Letelier  was 
leading  a  campaign  to  'mobilize'  liberal  con- 
gressmen against  Chile's  military  government 
while  concealing  world  Communist  support 
for  his  movement — including  funds  from 
Cuba  that  helped  finance  a  Congressman's 
trip  to  Mexico." 

The  Congressman  was  Rep.  Michael  Har- 
rington of  Massachusetts,  an  articulate 
critic  of  the  present  ChUean  government.  The 
Congressman  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Crimes  of 
the  Chilean  Military  Junta  to  Mexico  City  In 
February  1975.  This  group  Is  a  creature  of 
the  World  Peace  Council,  a  Soviet-backed 
communist  front  that  operates  out  of  Hel- 
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Blnkl,  Finland.  According  to 
found  In  Leteller's  attache 
rlngton  had  been  paid  $380 
and  Leteller  had  given  him  $J74.I 
own  pocket. 

Rep.  Harrington's  office,  pe^aps 
ently,  told  Evans  and  Novak 
ment  was  for  a  November 
Mexico  sponsored  by  the  Inst 
Studies,  a  far-left  Washlngtoi 
This  led  Evans  and  Novak 
expenses  for  an  IPS  meeting 
out  of  Helsinki,  and  they 
column  about  "a  secret 
Finnish    capital."    Actually 
mystery  about  the  "Helsinki 
obviously    connotes    a 
World  Peace  Council  or  Its 
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The  charge  that  Leteller  was 
paign  to  mobilize  liberal 
Chile  while  concealing  the 
back  of  this  effort  Is  based 
1976  letter  from  Leteller  to 
In  Havana.  Outlining  the 
effort  being  made  In  the  U.S 
aid  to  Chile,  Leteller  said  that 
to  maintain  "an  apolitical  cha 
exclusively  to  the  problems  of 
He    said:    "The   object   Is   tc 
'liberals'  (he  always  put  the 
and  other  persons,  who  If  the; 
with  us  from  an  Ideological 
In  It  for  what  human  rights 

He  warned  against  making 
there  was  any  link  between 
and  Cuba,  saying.  "You  know 
erals'  are.  It's  possible  that 
soring   congressmen   might 
might  be   connected   with 
eventually  stop   giving  his 
committee."  This  is  probably 
The     National     Legislative 
Chile,  then  being  planned, 
prime  objective  the  cutting 
nomlc  and  military  aid  to 
tors  and   congressmen 
announced    sponsors    were 
Abourezk  (D.,  S.D.),  Bella  Ab 
George  Brown  (D.,  Calif.) , 
Calif.).  Michael  J.  Harrlngto^ 
George  Miller  (D.,  Calif.),  an 
(D.,  Conn.) . 

As  if  to  make  it  clear  that 
of    these    weak-kneed 
closed  hts  letter  to  the  wife  of 
Job  It  Is  to  see  that  all  dlssen 
In  Cuba  with  these  words: 
day,  not  far  away,  we  also  wll 
what  has  been  done  In  Cuba 
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Having  Ignored  for  two 
posure    of    Leteller's    true 
receipt  of  money  from  Cuba, 
ton  Post  was  spurred  to  actior 
Novak   column,   which  It 
after  the  column  appeared  it 
a    story    on    page    3    under 
"Leteller  Briefcase  Opened  to 
story,  written  by  Lee  Lescaze 
associates  of  the  late  Orlandp 
"decided  to  make  the 
cause  "leaks"  about  Its 
aged  Leteller's  reputation. 

Accuracy  in  Media  was 
office  of  the  Leteller  attorney 
of  the  originals  of  the  Leteller 
the  documents  were  actually 
the  reporter  for  The  Post, 
opened  to  the  press  In  general 
lie.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lescaze  does 
mand  of  the  Spanish  languagi 
that  he  could  not  read  the 
written  In  Spanish.  He  was 
contents  by  the  Leteller 
have    a   Spanish-speaking 
Post  check  the  contents  of 
for  him. 

With  this  special  briefing. 
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be  called  a  "leak,"  Lescaze  proceeded  to  at- 
tack Anderson-Whltten  and  Evans-Novak 
for  having  put  "the  darkest  possible  inter- 
pretation" on  the  Leteller  documents.  In 
doing  so,  he  quoted  only  one  short  sentence 
from  the  documents.  Everything  else  was 
paraphrased. 

One  of  the  dark  Interpretations  that  Les- 
caze set  out  to  lighten  up  was  the  evidence 
that  Leteller  was  getting  money  from  Cuba. 
Noting  that  Beatrice  Allende  had  told  Le- 
teller that  he  would  be  getting  $1,000  a 
month,  Lescaze  pointed  out  that  the  letter 
did  not  say  where  the  money  was  coming 
from.  He  reported  that  one  of  Leteller's  as- 
sociates at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
Saul  Landau,  had  denied  that  the  money  bad 
come  from  the  Cuban  government.  Mr.  Lan- 
dau had  said  that  the  funds  of  the  Chilean 
Socialist  party  in  exile  were  kept  in  Western 
Europe,  Implying,  but  not  saying  explicitly, 
that  the  payments  to  Leteller  came  from 
party  funds  In  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Lescaze,  however,  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  Beatrice  Allende  had  enclosed  $5,- 
000  In  her  letter  to  Leteller,  according  to 
Evans  and  Novak.  This  transfer  of  $5,000 
from  Havana  could  not  have  been  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment. Because  of  Cuba's  exchange  controls, 
It  would  be  most  extraordinary  If  funds  lo- 
cated In  Western  Europe  were  transferred  to 
anyone  In  the  United  States  via  Cuba.  Mrs. 
Allende  had  refused  to  tell  Les  Whltten 
where  the  money  came  from,  but  It  was 
clearly  mailed  from  Cuba  and  It  Is  most 
probable  that  It  originated  there.  The  fact 
that  Lescaze  totally  ignored  this  $5,000  is 
significant.  To  have  mentioned  It  would  have 
undermined  the  Landau  Implication  that  the 
money  came  from  Western  Europe.  Since  It 
could  not  be  explained.  It  had  to  be  omitted. 
Lescaze  summarized  Leteller's  advice  that 
the  Chilean  human  rights  campaign  not  be 
linked  to  Havana,  and  he  quoted  Leteller's 
statement,  "Perhaps  someday,  not  too  far 
off,  we  will  be  able  to  do  what  has  been  done 
In  Cuba."  Unfortunately  he  seems  to  have 
missed  completely  the  significance  of  the 
statement.  He  passed  over  It  lightly,  saying, 
"Leteller's  desire  for  a  social  revolution  in 
Chile  and  his  socialist  beliefs  were  well 
known."  He  apparently  failed  to  see  that  Le- 
teller's expressed  hope  for  a  totalitarian  Chile 
In  the  Cuban  mold  showed  that  his  "human 
rights"  campaign  was  a  cynical  fraud.  His 
true  objective  was  not  to  restore  human 
rights  to  Chile.  It  was  to  destroy  them  com- 
pletely, and  with  secret  Cuban  help.  Evans 
and  Novak  saw  this  clearly  and  they  quoted 
Leteller  to  show  that  he  was  manipulating 
"Idealistic,  liberal  congressmen"  while  con- 
cealing "world  Communist  support  for  his 
movement."  The  exposure  of  this  fraud  Is 
perhaps  even  more  Important  and  Instruc- 
tive than  the  exposure  of  the  money  from 
Havana,  but  Lescaze  seems  not  to  have  un- 
derstood what  Leteller  was  saying. 

Finally,  Lescaze  endeavored  to  explain 
away  the  payment  of  Congressman  Harring- 
ton's travel  expenses.  He  pointed  out  that 
Evans  and  Novak  had  connected  this  pay- 
ment with  the  wrong  meeting  In  Mexico.  He 
said  that  $380  was  paid  to  the  Congressman 
by  his  hosts  at  the  conference.  The  Commis- 
sion to  Inquire  Into  Crimes  of  the  Chilean 
Military  Junta,  saying  that  "Helsinki"  was 
"shorthand"  for  that  body,  since  It  had  held 
Its  first  meeting  In  the  Finnish  capital. 

What  he  failed  to  tell  his  readers  was  that 
the  connection  with  Helsinki  was  a  lot  deeper 
than  that.  As  we  noted  above,  this  Is  an  ob- 
vious reference  to  the  World  Peace  Council 
which  Is  headquartered  in  Helsinki.  If  Les- 
caze had  Informed  his  readers  of  this,  he 
would  have  made  It  clear  that  Rep.  Harring- 
ton's trip  was  financed  partly  by  a  commu- 
nist front  group  In  Helsinki  and  partly  by 
funds  that  Leteller  obtained  from  Havana. 
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THE    TOOTHLESS    TIGERS    OP   THE    PRESS 

The  Post  went  a  step  further  with  Its 
whitewash  the  day  after  the  Lescaze  story 
appeared.  They  printed  on  their  op-ed  page  a 
700-word  letter  from  Saul  Landau,  a  Castro- 
apologist  and  close  associate  of  Leteller  at 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  Landau 
added  little  to  what  Lescaze  had  said  the  day 
before,  repeating  his  claim  that  the  money 
that  Beatrice  Allende  sent  to  Leteller  did  not 
come  from  the  Cuban  government,  but  rather 
from  the  Chilean  exile  party.  Not  only  did 
this  lengthy  letter  appear  In  The  Post  with 
extraordinary  speed,  but  It  was  accepted  even 
though  It  essentially  said  what  had  already 
been  printed  In  the  news  story  the  previous 
day. 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  can't  forget  that 
when  Jack  Anderson  attacked  AIM  Chair- 
man Reed  Irvine  in  The  Post  and  other  pa- 
pers two  years  ago,  it  took  nine  days  and 
much  prodding  to  get  The  Post  to  publish 
AIM'S  reply  to  the  attack. 

But  what  continues  to  amaze  us  about  this 
case  Is  the  continued  failure  of  the  press, 
except  for  Anderson-Whltten  and  Evans- 
Novak,  to  report  the  story.  The  Washington 
Post,  the  tiger  of  Watergate,  seems  to  be  de- 
fanged  and  declawed.  Mention  Orlando  Lete- 
ller and  It  purrs.  The  newspaper  of  record. 
The  New  York  Times,  has  yet  to  breathe  one 
word  of  this  story  to  its  readers,  since  It  car- 
ries neither  of  the  columns  that  discussed  it. 
The  wire  services  professed  great  Interest  In 
the  story  after  the  Evans-Novak  column,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  story.  The  excuse  that  they  lacked 
access  to  the  documents  will  no  longer  hold, 
since  the  columnists  have  copies  and  Lete- 
ller's associates  can  hardly  refuse  access  now 
that  they  have  made  them  "public"  to  The 
Washington  Post. 

This  Is  the  most  blatant  coverup  of  an  In- 
teresting and  Important  story  by  the  major 
media  since  they  refused  to  print  the  facts 
about  the  prior  knowledge  of  Watergate  by 
high  officials  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  Information 
already  revealed  about  the  documents  found 
In  Leteller's  attache  case  were  only  the  tip 
of  the  Iceberg.  These  were  only  the  docu- 
ments he  was  carrying  with  him.  What  did 
he  do  with  the  $5,000  lump  sum  and  the 
$1,000  a  month?  What  other  expenses  besides 
those  of  Rep.  Harrington  did  he  pay?  Was  he 
not  In  violation  of  the  law  for  failing  to  reg- 
ister as  a  foreign  agent?  What  business  did 
he  have  with  Julian  Rlzo,  a  top  Cuban  spy 
stationed  at  the  U.N.  whose  name  was  listed 
In  Leteller's  personal  telephone  book?  Has 
anyone  taken  his  place  as  mastermind  and 
paymaster? 

It  Is  true  that  Leteller  Is  dead,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  vile  murder.  But  that  is  no  reason 
to  cover  up  what  has  been  revealed  about 
his  significant  operations,  financed  with  for- 
eign funds,  to  manipulate  American  policies 
in  order  to  help  bring  to  Chile  the  kind  of 
dictatorship  that  Cuba  now  suffers  under. 

The  Washington  Post  argues  that  the  pub- 
He's  right  to  know  dictated  that  the  story 
about  CIA  payments  to  King  Hussein  be 
made  public  even  though  It  might  torpedo 
what  Secretary  of  State  Vance  was  trying  to 
accomplish  In  the  Middle  East.  It  has  a  very 
different  view  of  the  public's  right  to  know 
about  the  use  that  Orlando  Leteller  was 
making  of  the  funds  he  received  from  Cuba. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

Accuracy  in  Media  has  written  to  the  New 
York  Times,  The  Washington  Post.  The 
Washington  Star  and  to  the  three  TV  net- 
works asking  why  they  have  not  pursued 
the  Leteller  story.  We  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived any  replies.  You  may  wish  to  reinforce 
our  Inquiry.  Address  your  letters  to: 

Mr  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  Chairman, 
The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  Chairman,  The 
Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.C.  20071. 

Mr.  Joe  L.  AUbrltton,  Chairman,  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  Washington,  D.C.  20061. 

Mr.  Richard  Salant,  President,  CBS  News, 
524  West  57th  St.,  N.Y.C.  10019. 

Mr  Richard  Wald,  President,  NBC  News, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.C.  10020. 

Mr.  William  Sheehan,  President,  ABC  News, 
7  W.  66th  St.,  N.Y.C.  10023. 


CONGRESSMAN  FLOWERS  RECOM- 
MENDS CONTINXJED  EMPHASIS  ON 
ENERGY  R.  &  D. 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1977 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and 
National  Security  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  presently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  administration's  bill, 
H.R.  4263,  which  would  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  the  executive 
branch,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  the 
views  of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Flowers,  of  Alabama,  who  pre- 
sented an  in-depth  and  very  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  pending  legislation.  I  feel 
this  information  will  benefit  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  therefore  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  these  re- 
marks with  you: 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Walter  Flowers 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  distin- 
guished subcommittee  this  morning  to  tes- 
tify on  the  Energy  Reorganization  bill,  H.R. 
4263  which  would  establish  a  Department  of 
Energy  In  the  Executive  Branch.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Nu- 
clear Energy  RD&D  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  I  am  keenly  Inter- 
ested In  the  legislation  under  consideration. 
Because  of  Its  potential  Impact  on  federal 
energy  R&D  programs,  and  specifically  on  the 
programs  which  are  now  administered  by 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  I 
wish  to  discuss  several  Items  that  I  feel  merit 
special  attention. 

Today,  energy  policy  is  In  a  state  of  flux; 
the  only  Issue  which  everyone  seems  to  agree 
on  Is  the  requirement  that  we  use  more  coal 
and  the  fact  that  conservation  Is  absolutely 
essential  In  all  sectors  of  our  society.  As  our 
Subcommittee  began  Its  work  this  year  on 
the  authorization  for  FY  1978  for  the  ERDA 
I  have  been  Impressed  again  by  the  extreme 
Importance  of  the  decisions  that  we  are  mak- 
ing today  for  our  national  energy  policy  be- 
cause these  decisions  will  become  the  ener- 
gy policy  In  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 
For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  role  of  energy  R&D  must  be  fully 
recognized  In  the  Department.  R&D  must 
not  be  submerged  within  the  Department 
of  Energy.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  set  forces  In  motion  today 
so  that  our  future  is  assured  and  I  feel 
that  R&D  policy  making  Is  key  to  this  goal. 

The  ERDA  was  created  by  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  which  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  decision  to  place  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  R&D  In  one  agency  was  appropriate 
In  my  judgment  and  the  ERDA  has  begun 
to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  Congress 
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that  an  energy  R&D  agency  would  greatly 
assist  In  directing  our  national  efforts  for 
energy  R&D  policy. 

In  the  two  years  that  ERDA  has  been  In 
existence  much  has  been  done.  Indeed  the 
ERDA  is  really  only  now  beginning  to  func- 
tion as  an  agency.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
point  out  that  reorganization  Is  a  painful 
process  for  a  bureaucracy  and  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  It.  What  I  am  opposed  to  Is  anything 
that  we  do  now  which  further  slows  down, 
confuses  or  delays  In  any  way  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  done  that  make  sense. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  think 
of  ERDA  as  a  building  block  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  If  you  find  It  necessary  to 
chip  off  a  corner  of  it  or  add  another  block 
to  It,  111  approve.  But  to  take  a  sledge  ham- 
mer to  the  block  and  then  to  put  its  pieces 
together  again  makes  no  sense  to  me  at  this 
time.  On  that  note,  I  brought  along  a  chart 
this  morning  which  I'd  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to. 

This  chart  explains  the  boxes  in  the  bill 
that  are  labeled.  When  I  went  downtown  for 
the  briefing  on  this  bill  I  received  some  back- 
up material  which  contained  a  sheet  with 
all  the  boxes  filled  In  but  that  Is  only  what 
somebody  thought  would  look  good.  The  leg- 
islation Is  much  less  specific. 

One  of  the  basic  concerns  I  have  Is  that 
R&D  which  is  very  Important  for  our  energy 
policy  goals  doesn't  appear  to  be  given  the 
strong  and  central  role  It  deserves,  either  In 
the  bin  or  the  explanation.  Let  me  take  a 
moment  to  clarify  what  I  mean  here.  Re- 
search and  Development  are  logical  steps  In 
technological  progress.  Research  often  begins 
as  an  Idea  and  Is  tested  on  a  small  bench 
unit  which  Is  a  tool  of  the  researcher.  If 
the  bench  unit  proves  successful,  applica- 
tions which  are  thought  to  have  economic 
promise,  as  well  as  technological  promise,  are 
funded  for  a  pilot  plant.  In  the  case  of  a 
coal  facility  this  means  a  facility  which  re- 
ceives between  50  to  200  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
The  pilot  plant  is  a  very  research  oriented 
thing  and  It  Is  built  and  operates  to  test 
out  the  theory  that  was  made  to  work  on  the 
bench.  The  pilot  facility  has  to  be  large 
enough  to  test  out  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical viability  of  the  process.  When  this  Is 
done  properly  It  can  then  be  scaled  up  to 
what  Is  called  a  demonstration  sized  unit  at 
about  two  or  three  thousand  tons  of  coal 
per  day  which  could  be  built  as  part  of  a 
commercial  size  plant.  Therefore,  only  after 
successful  demonstration  of  a  technology  can 
the  so  called  commercialization  take  place. 
The  chart  that  accompanys  the  bill  sepa- 
rates the  R&D  from  the  demonstration.  This 
Is  not  the  best  way  to  develop  technologies 
for  two  principle  reasons.  A  successful  R&D 
program  Includes  demonstration,  and  It 
should  be  organized  and  managed  this  way. 
And  as  Important  as  the  R&D  Itself  Is  the 
National  resovu-ce  that  R&D  Is  and  should  be. 
Residential  and  commercial  users  for  ex- 
ample use  tremendous  amounts  of  resources, 
yet  need  help  in  understanding  how  new 
technological  applications  such  as  low-Btu 
gaslfiers  or  heat  pumps  can  help  them.  Keep- 
ing the  R&D  program  together  and  empha- 
sizing the  national  goals  of  conservation  and 
coal  use  will  take  advantage  of  this  resource 
more  than  on  organization  change  which 
splits  the  people  and  changes  their  focus. 

Next  I  would  like  to  address  the  Issue  of 
the  authorization  process  itself.  The  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  requires  annual  author- 
ization In  Sec.  305.  Section  626  of  H.R.  4263 
eliminates  entirely  the  requirements  for  any 
further  authorizations.  The  language  there- 
fore removes  the  requirement  for  the  annual 
authorizations  which  were  Incorporated  In 
the  Energy  Reorganlztaion  Act  in  Sec.  306 
and  removes  any  need  for  further  authorlza- 
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tions.  This  bill  In  Its  present  form  simply 
guts  the  jurisdiction  of  our  entire  committee 
for  energy  R&D  and  reduces  It  to  an  oversight 
role.  I  find  this  unacceptable.  Furthermore, 
I  should  point  out  that  the  annual  author- 
ization requirement  is  the  legislative  form  of 
zero  based  budgeting  which  has  received  sup- 
port m  the  new  Administration.  The  annual 
authorization  Is  required  for  NASA  and  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  annual 
authorization  was  required  for  the  ERDA  In 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  I 
urge  the  Committee  not  only  to  strike  this 
particular  section  from  the  bill,  but  to  give 
strong  consideration  to  requiring  an  annual 
authorization  for  the  entire  Department  of 
Energy. 

My  next  comment  relates  to  another  issue 
raised  by  this  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would 
greatly  limit  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
perform  Its  oversight  role.  I  refer  specifically 
to  Sec.  308  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974  which  Incorporated  the  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  a 
provision  which  requires  that  the  Congress 
be  kept  fully  and  currently  Informed.  Those 
words  are  words  of  art,  and  they  greatly  assist 
us  In  oiu'  work  in  this  body.  I  would  lu-ge  that 
the  provision  In  the  blU  deleting  this  re- 
quirement should  be  removed  so  that  Con- 
gress can  carry  out  Its  role  In  overseeing  and 
authorizing  the  Important  areas  of  energy 
R&D  technology  development. 

Now  I'd  like  to  address  three  other  ma- 
jor problems  created  by  this  legislation.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  R&D  and  resource  informa- 
tion program  has  been  split  by  the  bill.  In 
Sec.  302(e)  certain  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  are  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  of  Energy.  The  transfer  In- 
cludes Bureau  of  Mines  functions  respon- 
sibilities for  "fuel  supply,  demand  and  anal- 
ysis data  gathering,"  R&D  "relating  to  In- 
creased efficiency  production  technology  of 
solid  fuel  minerals,"  and  "coal  and  analysis." 
The  proviso  then  states  that  research  relat- 
ing to  mine  health  and  safety  and  research 
relating  to  the  environmental  and  leasing 
consequences  of  the  solid  fuel  mining  shoiUd 
remain  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  this  bifurcation  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  111  advised.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  the 
responsibility  for  mining  research  which  in- 
cludes health  and  safety,  mine  system  en- 
gineering, resoiu-ces  development,  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  This  Is  a  systematic 
approach  and  must  be  kept  together.  Mining 
is  a  technology  where  the  production  and 
health  and  safety  related  issues  go  hand  In 
hand.  I  do  not  think  It  wise  to  try  to  sep- 
arate production  from  health  and  safety. 
To  do  so.  In  my  opinion.  Is  to  place  an  added 
burden  on  ovir  federal  research  effort  and  to 
further  delay  federal  programs  needed  to 
safely  produce  more  coal  and  do  It  in  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  one 
of  the  few  agencies  that  was  split  up  in  the 
last  energy  reorganization  bill  because  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  leave  mining  R&D  within 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  whereas  the  rest  of  en- 
ergy R&D  was  transferred  to  the  new  ERDA 
and  this  Included  the  Research  Centers  of 
the  Bureau.  I  think  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  that  all  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  I  personally  prefer  this  approach.  The 
question  surroimdlng  the  mining  technolo- 
gies and  coal  production  Issues  are  as  impor- 
tant as  any  other  energy  R&D  area  that  we 
face.  Without  coal  which  Is  our  nation's 
most  abimdant  fossil  resource,  we  cannot 
meet  our  energy  needs  and  have  the  fiexl- 
billty  to  fuel  our  economy  as  our  supplies 
of  oil  and  gas  continue  to  dwindle. 

Another  Item  that  comes  up  In  examining 
this  bill  Is  the  issue  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
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serve  Ntimber  4  (Pet  4).  Th( 
serves.    Petroleum    Reserve 
three  and  the  Oil  Shale 
left  In  the  Department  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  4 
Department  of  Energy.  Howeter 
seems  to  have  occurred.  The 
serves  are  to  be  transferred 
ment  of  Energy  while  Pet  4  Is 
the  Department  of  the 
Alaska  contains  very  large 
su  reserves.  It  has  been 
source  constitutes  up  to  $1 
sources.  I  would  urge  the 
slder  placing  Petroleum 
together  with  petroleum 
two,  and  three.  In  the 
so  that  the  policy  for  these 
tmlform  and  to  better  assure 
Ing  decisions  are  not  made 

Mr.  Chairman,  before 
mony,  I  wanted  to  touch  on 
sues  and  Identify  them  as 
In  this  legislation  before  you 
Is  the  creation  of  an  Energy 
ministration.  We  do  need  to 
our  energy  information  whl4h 
placed   In   several    agencies, 
Siu^ey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
PEA,  the  Commerce  Department 
Power  Commission,  and 
maintain  different  informatl(jn 
favor    the    segregation    of 
However.  I  would  urge  this 
has  a  long  standing  Interest 
to  carefully  examine  this 
cavise  of  the  policy  Impllcat: 
standing    and    knowing 
and  resource  data. 

Secondly,  the  bill  gives  ver;  ■ 
in  several  sections  such  as 
608,  609,  611,  612,  616,  and 
those  sections   Is   an  additional 
level  personel.  This  comes  to 
of  $28.5  million  a  year 
retary  of  the  Department  is 
the  provisions  of  the  Admin 
erty  Act,  and  Civil  Service 
able  to  use  Armed  Forces 
deed,   pay  his  own   volunteers 
which  permits  him  to  pay 
and  other  expenses  for  as 
as  he  desires.  I  would  urge 
to  examine  each  of  these 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
that  the  patent  provisions 
tion   619   must  be   carefully 
appears  to  be  an  authorization 
to  the  patent  provisions 
Non  Nuclear  Act  In  Section  9, 
patent  provisions  contained 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend^ 
ment   of  the  Interior 
others  which  may  be 
ent  issue  la  of  tremendous 
development  of  technology 
private  Investment  which  is 
vision  was  worked  out  on 
Act  which  seems  to  be 
It   was   based,   as   I 
NASA  provisions.  I  believe  th^t 
ment  needs  Its  own  patent 
gest  that  this  Committee 
an  appropriate  patent  sectlor . 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
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THE  NONNUCLEAR  LANOE  MISSILE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  ORIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  7,  1977 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 
unanimous   consent   that 
presented  recently  to  the 
Appropriations  be  printed 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nonnuclxar  Lance  Missile 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  P.  Ghittin) 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  last  year  Con- 
gress appropriated  $74.6  mUlion  to  fund  pro- 
curement of  non-nuclear  warheads  for  our 
existing  nuclear  Lance  missile  battalions. 
This  was  intended  as  the  first  Increment  of 
Non-Nuclear  Lance  (NNL)  procurement,  to 
be  completed  In  fiscal  year  1978  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $77.7  million.  That  final  sum 
was  Included  In  the  budget  submitted  in 
January  by  President  Ford. 

However,  on  February  22,  1977,  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  announced  that  this 
money  was  being  deleted  from  the  budget, 
and  that  the  new  Administration  would  ter- 
minate the  Non-Nuclear  Lance  program. 

In  my  view,  this  Is  a  wasteful,  ill-con- 
sidered decision.  It  ought  to  be  reversed  by 
the  Congress. 

At  one  time  or  another.  Secretary  Brown 
has  raised  five  objections  to  the  NNL  pro- 
gram. Let's  consider  these  arguments  one 
by  one. 

IS  LANCE  ACCURATE? 

When  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  January  26, 
Secretary  Brown  opposed  the  Non-Nuclear 
Lance  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  ac- 
curate enough. 

Those  who  have  closely  followed  the  Lance 
program  over  the  years  were  surprised  by 
that  argument.  The  record  indicates,  after 
more  than  75  flight  tests  with  non-nuclear 
warheads,  that  Lance  has  demonstrated  bet- 
ter than  twice  the  accuracy  considered  nec- 
essary by  the  Army. 

Three  day<?  after  Secretary  Brown's  state- 
ment, the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  (Senator  Mc- 
Clellan)  noted  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  assured  Congress  less  than  a  year 
ago  that  Lance  was  sufficiently  accurate  for 
conventional  roles.  Senator  McClellan  asked 
Secretary  Brown  whether  the  "Inaccuracy" 
he  complained  of  had  been  disclosed  by  more 
recent  tests. 

In  his  written  response.  Secretary  Brown 
admitted  that  the  seven  flight  tests  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year  ". . .  conflrmed 
that  the  missile  and  warhead  have  met  or 
exceeded  all  stated  accuracy  and  lethality 
goals." 

Abandoning  the  accuracy  argument  he 
had  vised  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Brown  wrote  to  Senator 
McClellan:  "My  continuing  concern  rests 
less  with  missile  accuracy  than  with  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  weapon." 

DOES  LANCE  DUPLICATE  TACAIH? 

In  his  February  22,  1977  statement  to  Con- 
gress on  proposed  budget  amendments.  Sec- 
retary Brown  explained  that  the  proposed 
NNL  program  termination  was  Justlfled  be- 
cause "non-nuclear  Lance  duplicates  our 
tactical  air  capabilities." 

It  is  true  that  the  roles  planned  for  NNL 
are  currently  assigned  to  Tacair.  But  this 
would  be  a  valid  argument  against  Non- 
Nuclear  Lance  only  if  we  assumed  that  our 
Tacair  resources  were  adequate  to  perform 
NNL  missions  in  addition  to  their  other  as- 
signed Jobs,  and  that  Tacair  was  the  most 
cost-effective  method. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  ovur  present  Tacair 
resources  are  not  clearly  sufficient  to  carry 
out  all  of  their  assigned  missions  success- 
fully, and  if  Non-Nuclear  Lance  can  perform 
cost-effectively  some  Jobs  that  would  other- 
wise be  assigned  to  Tacair,  then  the  fact 
that  both  systems  perform  similar  missions 
is  of  little  significance. 

That  both  Lance  and  Tacair  can  suppress 
enemy  SAM  sites  is  no  stronger  an  argu- 
ment against  Lance  than  the  fact  that  Tacair 
can  be  very  effective  against  enemy  tanks 
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Justifies  terminating  our  planned  use  of 
anti-tank  mines,  recoiless  rifles  or  tanks 
themselves.  These  sjretems  are  complemen- 
tary, not  redundant. 

One  of  the  most  Important  roles  for  Non- 
Nuclear  Lance  would  be  suppression  of  enemy 
air  defense  systems.  Data  from  numerous 
tests  indicate  that  conventionally-armed 
Lance  missiles  would  be  very  effective— even 
In  Inclement  weather — in  destroying  surface- 
to-air  (SAM)  missile  Installations,  and  in 
knocking  out  other  anti-aircraft  systems. 

How  Important  is  this  mission?  Astronau- 
tics &  Aeronautics  reported  in  March  1977 
that  during  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War,  nearly 
one-third  of  Israeli  Tacair  losses  occurred  on 
the  very  first  afternoon  because  of  the  highly 
effective  Arab  air  defenses.  In  fact,  attacks  on 
SAM  and  AAA  positions  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  of  these  severe  losses.  Throughout 
the  entire  war.  Israeli  Tacair  elements  suf- 
fered an  attrition  rate  of  between  1  and  2  per 
cent  per  sortie. 

Although  the  Israeli  Air  Force  reportedly 
achieved  a  100  to  1  success  rate  In  air-to-air 
combat,  it  was  successful  In  ground  attack 
roles  against  defended  positions  only  after 
Israeli  ground  forces  managed  to  suppress 
Arab  air  defenses. 

While  different  observers  reach  conflicting 
conclusions  about  the  decisiveness  of  Israeli 
alrpower  during  the  war,  there  is  agreement 
on  one  point.  As  Astronautics  &  Aeronautics 
observed  on  page  21 : 

"From  all  accounts  .  .  .  comes  a  consist- 
ent message:  For  Tacair  to  be  successful,  the 
defenses  must  be  suppressed  and  destroyed." 
(Emphasis  in  original.) 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Israel — 
one  of  many  countries  long  Interested  In 
acquiring  Non-Nuclear  Lance  missiles — al- 
ready has  purchased  and  made  operational  a 
large  number  of  these  missiles. 

In  view  of  Israel's  1973  experience  with 
modern  Soviet-made  air  defenses — and  since 
the  primary  role  envisioned  for  conventional 
Lance  would  be  in  the  NATO  theater— It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  conventional  military  balance  in 
Europe. 

Can  NATO  Tacair  forces  supress  Soviet 
and  Warsaw  Pact  air  defenses — the  strongest 
air  defenses  in  the  world — and  at  the  same 
time  fulfill  the  many  other  missions  for 
which  they  have  responsibility,  such  as  air 
superiority,  interdiction  and  close-air 
support? 

Four  months  ago,  the  London-based  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  re- 
ported that  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a  better 
than  2  to  1  numerical  superiority  in  tactical 
aircraft  in  the  Important  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral European  area. 

Assessing  this  imbalance.  Astronautics  & 
Aeronautics  observed: 

"The  outcome  of  an  air  battle  tends  to  be 
dominated  by  the  quality  of  equipment,  tac- 
tics, and  pilot  skill.  .  .  .  The  alr-to-alr  train- 
ing level  and  overall  proficiency  of  U.S.  tac- 
tical pilots  are  considered  superior  to  their 
Soviet  counterparts,  and  the  F-15  and  F-16 
fighters  coming  into  the  Inventory  should  in- 
crease the  edge  in  air-combat  ability  that  has 
been  held  by  the  F-4  over  Its  contemporary 
Soviet  opponents.  The  E-3A  AWA(3S  un- 
doubtedly gives  us  the  most  capable  system 
in  the  world  for  air-battle  control.  With 
these  advanUges,  U.S.  and  other  NATO  Ta- 
cair forces  should  be  able  to  win  a  contest  of 
equal  numbers  and,  to  a  point,  overcome 
odds.  But  no  one  can  define  that  point 
clearly.  Soviet  fighters  and  their  avionics  and 
air-to-air  ordnance  are  improving,  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  policy  to  let  numbers  go  too  far  in 
the  enemy's  advantage  In  any  conflict.  Pre- 
dictions that  our  side  will  be  able  to  achieve 
lopsided  kill  ratios  against  the  other  side  .  .  . 
should  be  looked  on  with  skepticism." 

In  other  words,  our  Tacair  assets  in  NATO 
may  well  have  their  hands  full  Just  dealing 
with  Warsaw  Pact  aircraft.  It  foUows  that 
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any  assistance  we  could  provide  to  neutralize 
ground-based  air  defense  would  be  vital. 

How  much  of  a  threat  are  Soviet  SAMs? 
The  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  estimates  the  Soviet  Union  has  10,- 
000  8\u"face-to-alr  missile  launchers,  located 
at  more  than  1,000  sites. 

A  year  ago.  Electronic  Warfare  magazine 
(March-April,  1976)  reported  that  a  Soviet 
Army — consisting  of  three  to  four  divisions 
distributed  along  a  front  about  50  kUo- 
meters  wide — ^would  probably  have  the  fol- 
lowing air  defense  capabilities : 

114  towed,  twin -barrel  23  mllUmeter  opti- 
cally aimed  Antl»Alrcraft  ArtUlery  pieces; 

128  ZSU-23-4  self-propeUed  radar  and  op- 
tically aimed  Anti-Alrcraft  guns; 

36  twin-barrel  57  mlUlmeter  ZSU-57-2  self- 
propelled  Antl-Alrcraft  guns; 

138  toward  radar-directed  57  millimeter 
guns; 

10  SA-6  triple-mounted,  track-carried  sur- 
face to  air  missiles,  with  a  range  of  about 
17  miles; 

9  SA-4  twin-mounted  medium-range  SAM 
launchers; 

3  SA-2  surface-to-air  missile  launchers, 
with  a  range  of  about  25  miles; 

^4  SA-9  SAM  launchers. 

In  addition,  the  units  would  be  equipped 
with  numerous  SA-7  SAMS,  and  machine 
guns  usable  for  air  defense. 

Given  this  alarming  picture.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  concluded: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  always  placed 
heavy  emphasis  on  air  defense,  evident  not 
only  from  the  large  number  of  Interceptor 
aircraft  .  .  .  but  from  the  strength  of  its  de- 
ployment of  surface-to-air  mlssUes  and  air 
defense  artillery  both  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  units  in  the  field.  These  defences 
would  pose  severe  problems  for  NATO  attack 
aircraft  drawing  off  much  effort  into  defence 
suppression."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Similarly,  the  March  1977  issue  of  Astro- 
nautics &  Aeronautics  concluded  that: 

".  .  .  \T]o  match  the  increasing  [Warsaw] 
Pact  threat,  much  must  be  done,  particularly 
in  the  critical  area  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  defense  sup- 
pression .  .  .  including  concepts  for  engaging 
battlefield  targets  quickly  and  effectively  in 
adverse  weather.  To  make  the  most  of  the 
new  Tacair  we  have  been  creating,  we  must 
now  design  and  apply  modern  systems  for 
these  tasks.  We  are  Just  entering  this  phase 
of  the  defense  of  Europe."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Non-Nuclear  Lance  is  designed  precisely 
for  this  role.  Without  it,  the  only  tactical 
system  presently  in  o\ir  Inventory  capable  of 
neutralizing  effectively  Warsaw  Pact  air  de- 
fense systems  in  adverse  weather  is  the 
P-111. 

The  evidence  Is  thus  overwhelming  that — 
rather  than  being  a  shortcoming — Non-Nu- 
clear Lance's  "duplication"  of  Tacair  mis- 
sions is  precisely  what  is  needed  to  meet  the 
new  Warsaw  Pact  threat. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  General 
David  C.  Jones,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  has  voiced  his  strong  support  for 
the  Non-Nuclear  Lance.  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man McClellan,  dated  August  6,  1976,  Gen- 
eral Jones  said: 

"I  understand  there  may  be  some  concern 
.  .  .  that  the  non-nuclear  Lance  would  be 
duplicative  of  aerial  delivered  munitions.  Al- 
though not  an  Air  Force  program,  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  Lance  will  provide  a  highly 
valuable  complementary  capability  which 
will  benefit  both  Air  Force  and  Army  forces. 
Against  a  variety  of  targets.  Including  SAM 
defenses.  Lance  can  contribute  significantly 
to  the  mutually  supporting  firepower  of  the 
air-ground  team. 

"In  view  of  Lance's  complementary  con- 
tribution to  both  U.S.  and  Allied  conven- 
tional defensive  capabilities,  particularly  in 
a  highly  Intensive  NATO  confiict,  the  Air 
Force  supports  its  Introduction." 

Given  the  much  talked-about  "inter-serv- 
ice rivalry,"  General  Jones  would  have  been 
an  unlikely  advocate  of  NNL  If  he  felt  cur- 
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rent  U.S.  Tacair  resources  clearly  were  ade- 
quate to  perform  Lance  missions  without 
sacrificing  in  other  areas. 

DOES   NNL  ENDANGER  NUCLEAR   LANCE? 

In  his  February  22nd  budget  amendments 
statement.  Secretary  Brown  also  argued  that 
"the  non-nuclear  use  could  Jeopardize  the 
survivability  of  nuclear  Lance  by  disclosing 
Its  location." 

Without  disclosing  classified  data,  it  Is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  Lance  has  been  carefully 
designed  to  minimize  its  detectlbillty  on  the 
battlefield — before,  during  and  after  firing. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  a  highly  mobile 
system.  Within  three  minutes  of  firing,  the 
Lance  launcher  can  be  on  its  way  to  another 
position.  Given  the  reaction  time  required 
for  Soviet  ground-based  systems  to  fire  If 
they  do  succeed  in  Identifying  a  missile's 
point  of  origin,  the  chances  are  excellent 
that  the  launcher  will  be  safely  out  of  the 
area  before  the  first  return  shots. 

It  is  true  that  Lance  launchers  are  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  tactical  aircraft — but  this 
same  vulnerability  applies  to  Lance  launch- 
ers armed  only  with  nuclear  warheads.  Tliis 
is  a  normal  risk  of  war.  But  by  helping  to 
suppress  enemy  air  defenses,  Non-Nuclear 
Lance  can  free  U.S.  Tacair  assets  to  counter 
enemy  Tacair.  The  best  way  to  protect  Lance 
from  enemy  air  strikes  is  to  obtain  allied  air 
superiority  early  in  the  battle.  If  given  a 
non-nuclear  capability.  Lance  can  contribute 
to  that  goal. 

In  addition,  since  some  of  the  artillery  and 
surface-to-surface  missiles  which  might  be 
used  against  Lance  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  own  artillery,  the  greater  range  of  Non- 
Nuclear  Lance  is  needed  to  neutralize  these 
weapons  before  they  can  be  used  against  our 
Lance  launchers.  Rather  than  endangering 
Nuclear  Lance,  the  additional  non-nuclear 
firepower  may  well  contribute  to  its  survival 
for  later  use  should  nuclear  weapons  become 
necessary. 

It  Is  true  that  using  Lance  launchers  in  a 
conventional  role  might  endanger  a  few  of 
them.  In  that  case,  the  nuclear  munitions 
could  be  fired  by  surviving  launchers  should 
we  be  imsuccessful  In  keeping  the  level  of 
conflict  below  the  nuclear  threshold. 

On  balance,  however,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  there  would  be  no  slgnlflcant 
degradation  of  the  Lance  nuclear  mission  If 
Lance  were  employed  In  the  dual  role.  In- 
deed, that  was  precisely  the  conclusion  of  a 
March  1975  study  performed  by  Science  Ap- 
plications, Inc.  for  the  Defense  Department. 

One  final  point  should  be  made  on  this 
matter : 

Lance  is  not  the  only  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tem with  a  dual  role.  What  about  our  155 
mm  artillery,  or  for  that  matter  the  F-lll? 

If  we  refuse  to  use  Lance  in  a  non-nuclear 
roles  for  fear  of  endangering  part  of  our 
nuclear  retaliatory  force,  how  can  we  Jus- 
tify using  F-llls  in  a  conventional  role? 
Certainly  they  are  more  vulnerable  flying 
over  enemy  territory  trying  to  suppress  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  than  they  would  be 
hidden  away  in  hangers  behind  our  own 
lines.  And  in  view  of  their  far  greater  cost 
and  overall  importance  in  our  tactical  nu- 
clear plans,  it  hardly  makes  sense  to  use 
them  in  lieu  of  Non-Nuclear  Lance  against 
enemy  air  defenses. 

IS    NNL    EFFECTIVE    AGAINST    MOVING    TARGETS? 

Another  argument  against  the  Non-Nu- 
clear Lance  was  stated  In  an  editorial  In 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  on  February  24,  1977: 

".  .  .  Mr.  Brown's  aides  in  the  Pentagon 
point  out  that  the  missile's  targets  are  al- 
most all  mobile — such  as  tanks — and  that 
Lance  therefore  would  be  far  less  effective 
than  tactical  aircraft  firing  conventional 
weapons." 

It  is  true  that  conventionally-armed 
Lance  is  not  an  ideal  weapon  against  mov- 
ing tanks.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  effec- 
tive against  heavUy  armored  or  highly  mo- 
bile targets. 
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Would  we  seriously  argue  that  since  bayo- 
nettes  and  M-16  rifles  are  not  effective 
against  tanks,  we  should  eliminate  them 
from  our  arsenals?  Of  course  not,  because 
they  do  serve  other  \iseful  purposes  which 
Justify  their  cost.  The  same  is  true  of  Non- 
Nuclear  Lance. 

Furthermore,  NNL  does  increase  our  abil- 
ity to  destroy  enemy  tanks  and  other  mov- 
ing targets.  By  taking  over  numerous  air- 
defense  suppression  missions  from  tactical 
aircraft,  NNL  would  make  tactical  planes 
avaUable  for  other  missions.  These  Tacair 
resources  could  thus  be  used  to  attack  ar- 
mored and  moving  targets,  and  to  guarantee 
aUled  air  superiority  over  the  battleground. 

IS  LANCE   COST  EFFECTIVE? 

When  he  appeared  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  March  2, 
1977,  Secretary  Brown  asserted  that  Non- 
Nuclear  Lance  is  only  cost  effective  when 
the  attrition  rate  of  aircraft  Is  ten  per  cent 
or  more. 

This  assertion  Is  not  supported  by  the 
studies  done  In  recent  years  comparing 
Lance  with  the  only  Tacair  weapon  currently 
in  Europe  with  an  aU-weather  capabUlty, 
the  F-lll. 

Using  an  attrition  rate  of  only  one  per 
cent  (a  rate  50  per  cent  lower  than  that  ex- 
perienced by  the  Israeli  Air  Force  during 
the  Yom  Kippur  War  in  1973),  Lance  was 
demonstrated  to  be  more  cost  effective  than 
the  F-lll  against  enemy  artillery  batteries, 
helicopters.  Frog  missiles,  and  SA-4  surface- 
to-air  missile  sites. 

Secretary  Brown's  ten  per  cent  attrition 
requirement  Is  called  into  question  by  sim- 
ple mathematics.  It  costs  approximately 
$200,000  to  deliver  a  Non-Nuclear  Lance  mis- 
sile to  its  target. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  in  comparing 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  Lance  with  the  F- 
111,  we  not  only  have  to  compare  munitions 
costs — we  also  need  to  factor  In  aircraft  at- 
trition. An  F-lll  costs  between  $12  and  $16 
million.  A  ten  per  cent  attrition  rate — In 
terms  of  hardware  costs  alone — amounts  to 
as  much  as  $1.5  million.  That  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  7  Lance  missiles. 

Furthermore,  this  does  not  include  per- 
sonnel costs.  What  value  should  we  place  on 
the  two  crew  members  lost  with  each  P-111? 
Their  training  alone  costs  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars — and  I  find  It  impossible 
to  place  a  dollar  value  on  human  life. 

And  what  about  the  other  personnel  costs 
for  the  crews  and  support  personnel  for  the 
F-lll?  We  should  recall  that  personnel  costs 
comprise  approximately  58  per  cent  of  our 
defense  budget.  Should  we  not  factor  in 
these  costs? 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  Non-Nuclear 
Lance  is  that  it  doesn't  require  additional 
personnel — it  uses  existing  troops  and  equip- 
ment already  In  Europe  for  the  Nuclear 
Lance. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  "oot-effective- 
ness."  Studies  comparing  the  cost  of  NNL 
with  the  cost  of  probable  Lance  targets  in 
Eastern  Europe  show  an  overall  cost  ratio  of 
4  to  1  in  our  favor.  And  this  is  assuming  that 
two  Lance  missiles  are  needed  to  knock  out 
each  target — the  equivalent  firepower  of 
nearly  fifty  155  millimeter  howitzers  firing 
simultaneously  at  the  same  target. 

Finally,  we  reach  the  bottom  line.  In  Janu- 
ary, Senators  Nunn  and  Bartlett  reported  on 
•NATO  and  the  New  Soviet  Threat."  In  that 
report,  they  stated  on  the  basis  of  their  first 
hand  Inspection  that  "the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  Eastern  European  allies  are  rapidly  mov- 
ing toward  a  decisive  conventional  military 
superiority  over  NATO."  They  concluded 
that :  "The  principal  task  before  the  AUiance 
is  improving  the  firepower  and  making  better 
use  of  the  forces  it  already  has." 

Those  existing  forces  Include  more  than 
2,600  soldiers  assigned  to  six  nuclear-armed 
Lance  battalions.  Paying  and  supporting 
these  soldiers  is  expensive,  and  yet  at  present 
they  have  no  role  to  play  in  a  European  war 
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with  no  added  manpower 
apparent  that  Non-Nuclear  Lan^e 
fectlve. 

nbt 


ted  to  this 
3taff  of  the 


In  Teased 


con- 

ablUty    to 

a  ten  per- 

squlpment — 

Is 

Is  cost-ef- 


Juit 


requh  ement — It 


surprising 

by  a  margin 

i  avor  of  pro- 

f<ir  our  Lance 


Indeed,  given  the  facts,  It  Is 
that  last  year  the  Senate  voted 
of  better  than  four  to  one  In 
curing  non-nuclear  warheads 
units. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  Aipport  that 
decision  and  to  Include  full  fur  ding  for  the 
Non-Nuclear  Lance  program  in  the  FY  1978 
Defense  Appropriations  Bill. 
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Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolutli  n 
to  by  the  Senate  on  Pebru4ry 
calls  for  establishment  of  a 
a  computerized  schedule  of 
and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  joint  committee 
mlttees  of  conference.  This 
all  such  committees  to  notif ' 
of  the  Senate  Daily 
by  the  Rules  Committee — o 
place,  and  purpose  of  all 
scheduled,    and    any 
changes  in  meetings  as  they 

As  an  interim  procedure 
puterization  of  this  information 
operational,   the   Oflftce   of 
Daily  Digest  will  prepare 
tion  daily  for  printing  in  the 
of  Remarks  section  of  the 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee 
will  be  indicated  by  placement 
terisk  to  the  left  of  the  name 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for 
8,  1977,  may  be  found  in  the 
section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows : 

Meetings  ScHEDiTLtD 

APRIL    11 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Qovemmen|Al 
To  receive   testimony  on 
alleging    Inaccurate 
of  the  Federal  flood 

6226 


insura  ace 
Dirlsen 


APRIL  18 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  markup  S.  275,  to 
tend    through    1982    the 
and  Consumer  Protection 

322  Rufsell 
9:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  iiscal  year 
Department  of  the  Intetlor 
Members  of  Congress 

1114  DirAsen  Building 
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EfHclency 
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]  'orestry 
am^nd  and  ex- 
Agriculture 
Act  of  1973. 
BuUdlng 


proposed  budget 

1978  for  the 

to  hear 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  A'ltnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  comm\inlty  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of 
Joan   Marlarenee   Davenport,   of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Ipterlor,  and  David  J.  Bardin,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Energy  Administration. 
3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  national  water 
policy  in  view  of  current  drought  sit- 
uations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  825.  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Resource  Subcommittee 
To   markup   S.   7,   to   establish   in   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Surfabe  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  administer  programs  to 
control   surface    coal    mining    opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
APRIL  19 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    continue    markup    of    S.    275,    to 
amend  and  extend  through  1982  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  State. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation   Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  to  establish 
an    Earthquake    Hazards     Reduction 
Program. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 

a  policy  for  the  management  of  oU  and 

natural  gas  In  the  Outer  Continental 

Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  re- 
placement of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton, 
HI. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
*  Interior  Subcommittee 
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To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee* 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mlssion. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
ERDA. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1262,  to  estdb- 
lish  an  independent  agency  to  protect 
the  interests  of  consumers. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management. 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  process 
by  which  accoxuitlng  and  auditing 
practices  and  procedures,  promulgated 
or  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Humtm  Resources 

Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  469,  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing the  National  Academy  of  Peace 
and  Confiict  Resolution;  S.  602,  the 
proposed  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  amendments;  and  S. 
701,  the  proposed  Emergency  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act. 
UntU  Noon  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
WUllam  M.  Hoeveler,  to  be  UJ3.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Florida;  and  Howell  W.  Melton  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Florida. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
1:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourecs 
Public  Lands  and  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  7,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  pjm. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
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et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department    of    Housing    and   Urban 
Development,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
AgrlciUture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  RusseU  BuUdlng 
APRH,  20 
9:00  ajn. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2992,  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  and  S. 
1292,  to  provide  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  youth. 
UntU  1  p.m.  357  Russell  Building 

9:30  a..m 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, ni. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies,    to   hear    public   wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Commltte  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  consider  pending  calendar  business 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To    continue    hearings   on    S.    1262,    to 
establish   an   Independent   agency   to 
protect  the  Interests  of  consumers. 
3302  Dlrksen  Bmidlng 
Goverrunental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
To  recedve  testimony  on  a  GAO  study 
alleging   inaccurate   financial   records 
of  the   Federal   flood   insurance  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconunlttee 
To  consider  S.  717,  to  promote  safety 

and  health  In  the  mining  industry. 
UntU  1  pjn.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
issues  the  United  States  will  present 
at   the    upcoming    economic   summit 
conference  in  London  on  May  7. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  In  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  872,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  21 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  RusseU  BuUdlng 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  658,  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  Oregon  for  Inclusion 
In  the  National  WUderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 

Subconunlttee  on  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1021  and  S.  1218, 
to  amend  and  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1980,  programs  under  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

To   consider   S.   725,   authorizing  ftmds 
through  fiscal   year   1982   for  certain 
education  programs  for  handicapped 
persons. 
UntU  10:30  a.m.      4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  pubUc  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
■  committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, USIA,  and  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Langhorne  McCook  Bond,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Administrator,  and  Quen- 
tln  Saint  Clair  Taylor,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  both  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ae- 
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tlvlties    of    the     Consmner    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natiu-al  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  President's  Energy  message. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  to  the  States  to  ex- 
tend   the    Endangered    Species    Act 
through  1980. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subconunlttee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study  al- 
leging inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  flood  Insurance  program. 
6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accoimtlng  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Joint  Economic  Committee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Issues  the  United  States  will  present 
at  the  upcoming  economic  svunmit 
conference  In  London  on  May  7. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2992.  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  and  S. 
1292,  to  provide  employment  and 
training  opportimitles  for  youth. 
UntU  2  p.m.  357  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subconunlttee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
legislative  branch,  to  hear  J.  StaiUey 
Klmmltt,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
F.  Nordy  Hoffman,  Senate  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
EEOC,  FTC,   and  SBA. 

S-146  CapltoJ 
APRIL  22 
8:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    continue    markup    of    S.    275,    to 
amend  and  extend  through  1982,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

322  RusseU  BuUdlng 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jordan  J.  Baruch,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to     be     an     Assistant     Secretary     of 
Commerce. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Hiunan  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2992,  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,   and  S. 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea) 
Department  of  the  Interior 
public  witnesses. 
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State,  Justice.  Commerce 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  pibposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Federal  Maritime 
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To  continue  hearings  on 
ing  and  community 
lation  with  a  view  to 
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Budget  Committee  by 
6302 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource  s 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
3110 
Oovernmental  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  826,  to 
partment   of   Energy   in 
Government   to   direct 
national  energy  policy. 
3302 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on 
To  receive  testimony  on 
alleging  inaccurate 
the  Federal  fiood 

6226 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive 
issues  which  the  U.S. 
the  upcoming  economic 
ference  in  London  on  Ma  ' 
1202 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
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committee 
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APRIL  25 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  markup  of  S 
and  extend  through  1982 , 
ture  and  Consumer  Projection 
1973. 

322 
9:00  a.m. 

Human  Resources 
Employment,  Poverty,  and 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
for  the  Legal  Services 
UntU  1  p.m.  4232  Dir^sen 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  restune  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Forest  Service. 

1114 
10:00  a  jn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Consumer  ASairs  Subcommlti  ee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  66i  < 
S.  1130,  to  amend  the 
tectlon  Act  so  as  to  prohibit 
practices    by    independent 
lectors. 

5302 


program. 
Building 


testimony  on 
present  at 
summit  con- 
7. 

Building 


wlU 


Dir  csen 


J  idiciary  Sub- 
proposed  budget 
1978  for  the 
Comml4sion  Renego- 


5-146,  Capitol 


legislation 
year  1978 
(Corporation. 
Building 


prtyxised  budget 
1978  for  the 


Dlr|csen  Building 

Affairs 

S.  918.  and 
Consumer  Pro- 
abusive 
debt    col- 


Dli  csen  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant,  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

5110  Dirks^n  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil 
and  natural  gas   in   the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  river  basin  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 

competition  and  consumer  protection 

I>ollcies  in  the  development  of  product 

standards. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee. 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1978  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 
Until  1  p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
coounlttee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Committee  on  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  905,  to  prohibit 
discrimination  based  on  pregnancy  or 
related  medical  conditions. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
business    as    they    relate    to    product 
liability. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  author- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  support  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  small  busi- 
ness development  centers. 

424  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abu- 
sive  practices    by    independent    debt 
collectors. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
connection   with   delays   and   conges- 
tion   occurring    at    U,S.    alrports-of- 
entry. 

236  BuBseU  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  projects  which  may 
be   included   in   proposed   Water   Re- 
sources Development  Act  amendments 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Leg^latlve  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Legislative  Branch,  to  hear  William  A. 
Rldgely,  Senate  Financial  Clerk. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Committee  on  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  095,  to  pro- 
hibit  discrimination   based   on   preg- 
nancy or  related  medical  conditions. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1189,  H.R.  3695, 
H.R.  5027,  and  HJt.  5029,  authorizing 
funds  for  grants  to  States  for  con- 
struction of  veterans  health  care  fa- 
cilities. 
Until:  12:30  pjm.       318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Judiciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subconunittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  8.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abu- 
sive practices  by  Independent  debt 
collectors. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  consider  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    consider    S.    705,    to    revise    and 
strengthen  standards  for  the  regula- 
tion of  clinical  laboratories. 
UntU  Noon  1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  mark  up  S.  703,  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration   and    operation    of    the 
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Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1976,  and  to  consider  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

301  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Com- 
mission, and  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  28 
8:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  aon. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1069   and   899, 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

154  Russell  Building 
Human  Resources 

Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  961.  to  implement  a  plan 
designed  to  overcome  barriers  in  the 
Interstate  adoption  of  children,  and 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act. 
Until  noon  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research    and   Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various    oil-shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health   and  Scientific  Research   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  biomedical  research 

programs. 
Until  12:30  1202  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  mark  up  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through   1982,  the  Agri- 
ciUture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee 
To  consider  HJR.   2992,   to  amend  and 
extend    the    Comprehensive    Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  and  S.  1242, 
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to  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  youth. 
Until  2  pjn.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1069,  increas- 
ing authorizations  for  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  for  fiscal  years  1978 
and   1979;    and   S.  899,  to   aid  States 
which  adopt  assistance  or  indemnifi- 
cation programs   to  compensate  citi- 
zens for  injuries  lesulttag  from  chemi- 
cal  contamination  disaster. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Judiciary  and  P.C.C. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Prod'ict  LiabUlty  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1125,  authorizing 
the    establishment    of    the    Eleanor 
Roosevelt    National    Historic    Site    In 
Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  2 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
in  behalf  of  requested  funds  for  activi- 
ty of  Senate  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees. 

301  Russell  BuUdlng 

MAY  3 
8:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  mark  up  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Regulation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Federal   Energy   Administration   price 
policy    recommendations    for    Alaska 
crude  oil. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
behalf  of  requested  funds  for  activity 
of  Senate  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. 

301  Russell  Building 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  aU  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendation 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation   amending    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  5306,  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
amendments. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1072,  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  voter  registration  pro- 
gram, S.  926,  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions for  the  VS.  Senate  and  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  messages  which 
amend  and  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  S.  15,  105,  962.  and  966,  President's 
message  dated  March  22  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  FEC  submitted 
March  31. 

301  Russell  BuUdlng 
MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting its  final  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  SubcomnUttee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  designed  to 
promote  methods  by  which  contro- 
versies Involving  consumers  may  be 
resolved. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1072,  to 
establish  a  universal  voter  registration 
program,  S.  926.  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  primary  and  general 
elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
following  bills  and  messages  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
1.  15,  105,  962,  and  966;  President's 
message  dated  March  22.  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  FEC  submitted 
March  31. 

301  Russell  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting    Its     final     recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry.  Including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
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10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommltl^e 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Federal        Railroad 
(Northeast  Corridor) 

1224  Dl 


pfoposed  budget 

1978  for  the 

.  Administration 


year 


ksen  Building 
Affairs 
he4nngs  on  TT.S. 


the  proc- 
and  audlt- 
promul- 
Federal  Gov- 


Banklng,  Housing,  and  Urbafi 
To   resume   oversight 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlfksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  /Jccountlng  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  retlew 
esses  by  which  account:  ng 
Ing  practices  and  procei  lures, 
gated  or  approved  by  th  •■ 
•  pmment.  are  establlshet . 

6202  Dlfksen  Building 
MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Trinsportation 
Communications  Subcommll  tee 

To  continue  oversight  he  irlngs  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  { deluding  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  markup  S.  1072,  to  es 
versal  voter  reglstratloi . 
926,  to  provide  for  the 
ing  of  primary  and 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
bills  and  messages  to  ai|iend 
eral  Election  Campaign 
962  and  966,  President's 
March  22  and  recommendations 
the  EEC  submitted  Mar(Ji 
301 


gei  eral 


ablish  a  unl- 

program,  S. 

)ubllc  flnanc- 

electlons 

the  following 

the  Ped- 

Ict,  S.  15.  105, 

nessage  dated 

from 

31. 

Building 


Ri  ssell 


12 


MAY 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  retlew 
esses  by  which  accountl  ig 


HOUSE 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clc  ck  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SI  EAKER 
PRO  TEMPOR] : 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Wright)    laid    before    the    House    the 

following     communication     from     the 

Speaker: 

.  Washington 


pr> 


I  hereby  designate  the 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker 
today. 

Thomas  P.  bl^EiLL, 

Speaker  of  the  HotLse  of  Rep  esentatives 


PRAYER 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reve^nd 
G.   Latch,  DJ3.,   offered   tie 
prayer : 


Lo\d 


they 


The  reverence  of  the 
ginning  of  wisdom  and 
by  it  grow  in  understanding, 
111:  10. 

Eternal  Father  of  our 
sacred  moment  of  quiet 
our  thoughts  to  Thee  and 
to  Thy  Spirit  that  we  mar 
the  decisions  we  make. 
In  our  relations  with  eacl 
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the  proc- 
and  audit- 


ing practices  and  procedtwes,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY   18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear   Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accoimtlng  and 
Management 
To  resiune  hearings  to  review  the 
processes  by  which  accounting  and 
auditing  practices  and  procedvu'es, 
promulgated  or  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY    26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the 
processes  by  which  accounting  and 
auditing  practices  and  procedures, 
promulgated  or  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral .Government,  are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 


JUNE   14 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  S3rstem. 

235  Rvissell  Building 

JUNE   15 
9:30  ajn. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Commvmlcations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL    18 
8:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  mark  up  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  Ofllce  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement to  administer  programs  to 
control  STirface  coal  mining  operations. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  3 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insiurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  provide 
veterans  with  certain  cost  informa- 
tion on  conversion  of  government  su- 
pervised Insurance  to  individual  life 
Insurance  policies. 
Until  12  noon  6202  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY   5 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Insurance,  and 
Cemeteries 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  718,  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  certain  cost  infor- 
mation on  conversion  of  government 
supervised  insurance  to  individual  life 
insurance  policies. 
Until  12  noon        6202  Dlrksen  Building 
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,  D.C., 
Xbril  IS,  1977. 
qsnorable   Jim 

tempore  for 


faithful  in  our  devotion  to  Thee  and  to 
our  coimtry.  All  through  this  day  may 
we  be  mindful  of  Thy  presence. 

Bless  the  citizens  of  our  land  with  Thy 
continual  favor.  May  they  be  great 
enough  in  spirit,  good  enough  in  heart, 
and  genuine  enough  in  purpose  to  be  a 
channel  for  peace,  for  justice,  and  for 
good  will  in  our  world  and  among  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Lead  us  in  Thy  way  this  day  for  Tliy 
name's  sake.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Edward 
following 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and,  without  objection, 
announces  to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

There  was  no  objection. 


is  the  he- 
who  live 
— Psalms 


silrits. 


pn  ,yer 


in  this 

we  turn 

optn  our  hearts 

be  wise  in 

understanding 

other,  and 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  662.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 


the  eastern  division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi  In  Corinth,  Miss. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
83-420,  appointed  Mr.  Sasser  to  be  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Gallaudet 
College. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  section  194(a)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  appointed  Mr.  Pell  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  under  the  above  cited 
law,  appointed  Mr.  Hollings  and  Mr. 
Stevens  as  members  of  the  same  Board 
of  Visitors. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  section  1126(c)  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  appointed  Mr.  Moynihan 
as  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  under  the  above  cited 
law,  appointed  Mr.  Hollings  and  Mr. 
Stevens  as  members  of  the  same  Board 
of  Visitors. 
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THE  CASE  OF  PAUL  COOPER 
ENGENDERS  DISBELIEF 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  following  the  developments  of  the 
case  of  Paul  Cooper  with  disbelief. 

Mr.  Cooper,  you  may  recall  from  news 
accounts,  is  the  retired  Army  enlisted 
man  who  is  dying  of  leukemia  at  the  age 
of  43,  some  20  years  after  being  ordered 
to  stand  unprotected  3,000  yards  from  a 
nuclear  test  blast  in  the  Nevada  desert. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  seeking  approval  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  rating,  contend- 
ing that  the  disease  is  a  direct  result  of 
his  duty  at  the  test  blast.  He  particularly 
is  concerned  about  the  future  welfare  of 
his  wife  and  three  children  he  will  leave 
behind  when  he  dies. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Appeals 
Board  has  ruled  that  the  disease  was 
contracted  during  his  military  service 
but  has  refused  to  determine  that  the 
exposure  to  the  nuclear  fallout  was  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  generals  who  decided 
that  over  1,000  yoimg  Army  enlisted 
men  ought  to  stand  and  watch  an  atomic 
blast  less  than  2  miles  from  ground  zero 
are  the  contemporaries  of  those  gen- 
erals who  decided  they  ought  to  use 
American  citizens  as  bait  in  simulated 
chemical  warfare  games  that  we  read 
about  earlier  this  year. 

The  concept  that  we  would  stake  out 
human  beings  close  to  atomic  test  sites 
just  to  see  how  they  are  affected  is  be- 
yond concept  to  me.  Mr.  Cooper,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  ordered  to  stand 
there.  It  was  his  Government  that  placed 
him  there. 

Well,  he  is  dying  now,  and  while  I 
am  no  doctor,  it  certainly  seems  logical 
to  me  that  the  heavy  dosage  of  radia- 
tion suffered  by  Mr.  Cooper  at  the  test 
site  could  have  played  some  role  in 
bringing  him  to  his  present  plight.  If  any 
man  ought  to  qualify  for  a  VA  disability 
pension,  it  would  appear  to  be  him. 

The  VA  obviously  fears  that  if  Mr. 
Cooper  is  successful,  another  1,100  ap- 
plications may  be  forthcoming.  Well  they 
might.  But  it  is  this  Nation's  policy  to 
look  after  the  families  of  servicemen 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

According  to  the  news  reports  I  have 
read,  Mr.  Cooper  is  well  aware  that  his 
days  are  limited,  and  wants  to  protect  his 
family  as  best  he  can  before  he  dies.  He 
seems  convinced  that  his  disease  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  his  military  service.  Un- 
less that  contention  can  be  outrightly 
disproven,  I  believe  that  the  VA  ought 
to  give  this  ex-soldier  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  provide  him  the  benefits  he 
seeks. 

I  have  today  so  advised  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  my  views.  I  would  hope 
other  Members  of  the  House  would  in- 
vestigate this  case  for  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve you  wUl  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  I  have  made. 


UNITED  NATIONS  AMBASSADOR 
YOUNG  SHOULD  RESIGN 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  new 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Andrew 
Young  is  living  proof  that  diplomacy  is 
a  delicate  art. 

In  just  2  months  Ambassador  Young 
has — 
First.  Terrified  our  allies; 
Second.  Insulted  the  British  and  had 
to  apologize; 

Third.  Insulted  the  Arabs  and  had  to 
apologize; 

Fourth.  Made  life  miserable  for  the 
majority  of  black  Angolans  who  wanted 
to  be  our  allies; 

Fifth.  Misunderstood  the  rebellion  in 
Zaire; 

Sixth.  Incited  revolution  in  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia; 

Seventh.  Accused  the  minority  white 
government  in  South  Africa  of  being 
"illegitimate"  while  endorsing  the 
Cuban-dominated  minority  black  gov- 
ernment in  Angola; 

Eighth.  Cubans  are  the  only  ones  he 
has  praised,  as  a  "stabilizing  factor"  in 
Angola.  They  stabilize  you  up  side  the 
head; 

Ninth.  He  has  claimed  he  was  ex- 
pressing the  inside  view  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  they  have  been  forced 
repeatedly  to  deny;  and 

Tenth.  The  worst  yet  is  his  terrible 
slur  on  the  integrity,  honor,  and  loyalty 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  black 
servicemen,  suggesting  they  would  not 
do  their  duty.  Perhaps  he  is  advising 
them,  but  I  think  he  should  cease.  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  they  did  not  like 
fighting  there  either,  but  their  record 
is  as  good  as  anybody's. 

I  think  he  should  resign;  and  go  look 
for  another  line  of  work. 

I  hesitate  to  say  that.  Andy  Yoimg 
is  well  liked.  When  he  was  in  Congress, 
he  was  highly  regarded  by  all. 

He  was  regarded  as  temperate,  mod- 
erate, and  rational.  When  he  spoke,  we 
listened ;  now  we  cringe. 

When  he  was  nominated  for  U.N.  Am- 
bassador, I  thought  and  said  it  is  another 
supermove  by  President  Carter.  I  had 
high  hopes  he  would  make  us  proud.  I 
was  confident  he  would  represent  us 
well :  all  of  us. 
I  was  wrong.  It  is  time  to  admit  it. 
Enough  is  enough. 

Certainly,  even  an  Ambassador  Is  en- 
titled to  his  own  views  and  thoughts ;  but 
he  is  expected  to  advance  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  He  has  not  done  it. 

Yes,  I  am  glad  he  is  opposed  to  the 
racial  policies  of  South  Africa.  So  am  I 
opposed.  Our  policy  there  is  to  help  bring 
about  a  peaceful  and  orderly  transition. 
What  he  is  doing  is  like  waving 
lighted  sparklers  aroimd  in  a  gasoline 
depot. 

I  even  considered  calling  on  President 
Carter  to  fire  him;  and  soon  recognized 
that  he  cannot  do  that.  Jimmy  Carter 
would  not  be  President  but  for  Andy 
Young. 


To  so  many  Americans,  Ambassador 
Young  is  a  great  symbol  of  hope.  Yet, 
surely  President  Carter  imderstands 
how  to  handle  symbols. 

He  could  promote  him  out  of  that  job, 
which  he  never  really  wanted.  He  could 
reassign  him:  make  him  a  junior  vice 
president,  or  give  him  an  honorary  de- 
gree or  something  quick,  before  he  says 
something  even  he  will  regret,  and  get 
somebody  hurt. 

Ambassador  Yoimg  says  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  not  asked  him  to  re- 
strain his  statements.  Well,  it  is  time  he 
did.  If  he  will  not,  we  should. 

Young  says  Carter  wants  everybody  to 
speak  out  freely  on  foreign  policy  ideas. 
OK;  I  just  did. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  7, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  April  6,  1977,  the  Clerk 
has  received  this  date  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senate  passed  H.  Con.  Res.  191, 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  cor- 
rections in  enrollment  of  H.R.  3365. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk, 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
desires  to  annoimce  that  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  the  Speaker  on 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1977,  the  Speaker 
did  on  Thursday,  April  7,  1977,  sign  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3365.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  accounts  in  depository  insti- 
tutions; and 

H.R.  5717.  An  act  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
recent  earthquakes  In  Romania. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commimica- 
'tion  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  IS,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  1:45  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  15,  1977, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  second 
in  a  series  of  reports  that  he  will  be  sub- 
mitting on  the  progress  toward  a  solution  of 
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the  Cyprus  dispute  piirsuant 
94-104. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L. 
Clerk.  House  of  Rep 
W.  Raymond 


HENSIi  AW 


COLl  EY 


OF 


SECOND    REPORT     ON 
TOWARD   SOLUTION 
DISPUTE— MESSAGE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THi: 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  9  5 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUo^fng  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Commltteejon  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  orqered  to  be 
printed. 
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Jr., 
eaentativea. 


D  zputy  Clerk, 


coi  irse 
Repres  mtatlve 


Meditei  ranean 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Uniied 

As  required  by  Public  Law 
report  describes  progress  wqlch 
achieved    during    the    last 
toward  settlement  of  the 
lem   and  the  efforts   the 
tion  has  made  to  contributi  ( 
lutlon. 

In  my  first  report,  dated 
I  emphasized  the  high  priority 
on  this  effort  and  reaffirm^ 
tion  to  work  closely  with 
in  deciding  on  our  future 
ised  that  my  Special 
Clark  Clifford,  would  consult 
both  before  and  after  his 
area.  He  has  done  so. 
ture.  Mr.  Clifford  discussec 
question,  and  other  pertin  ;nt 
with  a  number  of  Interesfcd 
and  Congressmen.  Leaving 
February  15,  he  spent  som^ 
visiting  the  eastern 
to  confer  with  leaders  in 
ens  and  Nicosia.  He  also  mei 
Nations  Secretary  Greneral 
heim.  under  whose  leaderehlp 
prus  Intercommunal  negot 
subsequently      reconvened, 
from  this  series  of  intensife 
tions.  Mr.  Clifford  stopped 
share  his  impressions  with 
British  Government  which 
incumbent  of  the  European 
Presidency  as  well  as  font  er 
trator  of  Cyprus,   maintaifis 
interest  in  finding   a   just 
Cyprus  solution. 

Upon  his  return,  Mr.  ClifllDrd 
to  me  that  the  leaders  of 
and  Cyprus  correctly  saw 
a  signal  of  the  deep  interest 
ministration  takes  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  He 
convinced  of  their  clear 
that  the  United  States  is 
mltted  to  the  search  for  a 
ing  Cyprus  settlement  as 
Improvement  of  relations 
important    and    valued 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  to 
of  a  more  stable  atmosphere 
em  Mediterranean. 

The  tasks  I  gave  Mr.  Cllf  ord 
make  a  first-hand  assessment 
problems   and   attitudes 
countries  so  that  we  might 


o  Public  Law     what    contribution    the    United    States 
might  make  toward  encouraging  prog- 
ress in  the  long-festering  Cyprus  dis- 
pute;  to  identify  ways   in  which   the 
United  States  could  Improve  its  bilateral 
relationships  with  Greece  and  Turkey; 
and  to  gain  a  better  insight  into  the 
sources  of  the  tensions  that  exist  be- 
tween these  two  NATO  allies. 
PROGRESS        ^  his  visits  to  Ankara  and  Athens. 
CYPRUS     Mr.  Clifford  held  detailed  discussions  on 
^OM    THE     a  range  of  bilateral  issues,  as  well  as  the 
UNITED     subject  of  Cyprus.  These  talks  were  use- 
i_12i)  ful  In  creating  a  better  xmderstanding 

of  the  problems  which  have  complicated 
our  relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Clifford 
that  the  leaders  In  Ankara  and  Athens 
support  a  serious  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  fair  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
in  1977. 

On  Cyprus,  Mr.  Clifford  had  lengthy 
meetings  with  Archbishop  Makarios  and 
with  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leader,  Mr. 
Rauf  Denktash.  These  talks  were  frank 
and  forthright.  Both  leaders  recognized 
that  what  would  be  needed  to  move  the 
Vienna  talks  forward  were  specific  dis- 
cussions of  the  two  central  issues  of  the 
Cyprus  problem:  future  territorial  ar- 
rangements and  the  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  central  and  regional 
governments.  Mr.  Clifford  found  a  new 
willingness  to  face  the  difficult  decisions 
which  both  sides  must  now  make  if  a 
settlement  is  to  be  reached. 

One  indication  of  that  willingness  is 
the  negotiations  between  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cypriot  representatives  which  took 
place  in  Vienna  from  March  31  through 
April  7.  These  meetings — the  first  such 
Intercommunal  negotiations  In  more  than 
a  year — were  chaired  for  the  first  several 
days  by  U.S.  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim  and  following  his  scheduled  depar- 
ture on  April  4,  the  concluding  sessions 
were  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  General's  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Perez  de 
Cuellar. 

We  had  not  expected  any  dramatic 
breakthroughs  at  these  meetings;  and 
none  occurred.  The  two  sides  are  still  far 
apart  in  their  views.  But  the  meetings  did 
move  forward  the  process  of  probing  and 
clarification  of  each  side's  position  by 
the  other.  Most  Important,  in  my  view,  is 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  since  1974 
concrete,  detailed  proposals  were  put  for- 
ward by  each  side  covering  the  two  cen- 
tral Issues.  And  finally  the  momentum 
achieved  in  these  meetings  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  agreement  of  both  sides  to 
meet  again  in  Nicosia  about  the  middle  of 
May  to  prepare  for  another  round  in  Vi- 
enna and  thus  continue  the  process  to- 
ward a  peaceful  Cyprus  solution. 

In  my  first  report  I  promised  that  the 
United  States  will  do  all  that  It  can  to 
help  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  for 
Cyprus.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  take  a  part  in  support- 
ing the  negotiating  process  revitalized  by 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  last  month 
in  Vleiuia.  I  believe  that  it  is  essential 
were  to     that  we  continue  to  work  with  the  par- 
of  current     ties  to  encourage  and  Insure  a  sustained 
the    three     and    serious    negotiating    process    and 
better  judge     equally  important  that  we  work  with  our 
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Greek  and  Turkish  allies  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  countries.  Working  in  close 
liaison  with  the  Congress,  we  will  devote 
whatever  efforts  may  be  required  to  bring 
about  a  truly  just  and  lasting  peace  In 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  15, 1977. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washington   D.C, 

April  12. 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  12:28  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  April  12. 
1977,  and  said  to  contain  the  1976  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


April  18,  1977 
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THE  1976  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RADIA- 
TION CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1976  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Ra- 
diation Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  (Public  Law  90-602),  as  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  a  period  of  time  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  my  term. 

The  report's  only  legislative  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  requirement  for 
the  report  itself,  as  contained  in  P.L.  90- 
602,  be  repealed.  All  of  the  information 
found  in  the  report  Is  available  to  Con- 
gress on  an  Immediate  basis  through 
congressional  committee  oversight  and 
budget  hearings.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  con- 
cluded that  this  annual  report  serves  lit- 
tle useful  purpose  and  diverts  agency  re- 
sources from  more  productive  activities. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  12, 1977. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 


Washington.  D.C,  April  7, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
1:50  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  7.  1977,  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  third  annual  report 
of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
COUNCIL  ON  AGING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  or  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging 
in  accordance  with  Section  205(f)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  (P.L.  93-29). 

This  report  was  prepared  based  upon 
activities  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Ag- 
ing prior  to  my  term  of  office. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  7. 1977. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAJ.  COM- 
MANDER ROGERS  EXPRESSES 
VETERANS'  VIEWS  TO  PRESIDENT 
CARTER 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
letter  to  President  Carter  from  National 
Commander  William  J.  Rogers  of  the 
American  Legion.  In  my  judgment,  this 
letter  expresses  the  views  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  veterans  In  this 
country. 

I  commend  the  letter  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  the  House,  regarding 
a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans: 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  30,  1977. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  a  dociunent  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Honorable  Joseph  A.  Callfano, 
Jr.,  as  a  statement  of  Issues  for  public  hear- 
ing, on  the  subject  of  welfare  reform. 

In  the  statement.  Secretary  Callfano  Indi- 
cates that  he  has  been  directed  by  you  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  welfare 
reform. 

In  his  statement  of  the  Issues,  the  Secre- 
tary proceeds  to  define  the  "welfare  system" 
as  an  Income  maintenance  system.  Including 
among  other  things  social  insurance,  in  the 
Identification  of     which  he  specifically  in- 


cludes veterans  compensation;  and  Income 
assistance,  among  the  elements  of  which  he 
Includes  veterans  pensions. 

I  must  tell  you  Mr.  President,  that  The 
American  Legion  emphatically  objects  to  the 
placement  of  these  two  veterans  programs 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  "welfare  system." 
Neither  of  these  two  programs  were  envi- 
sioned by  Congress  as  welfare  programs  when 
they  were  established. 

Veterans  compensation  Is  designed  to  re- 
place, at  least  partially,  the  lost  earning 
capacity  of  veterans  who  were  disabled  dur- 
ing, or  as  a  result  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  sure  the  many  thousands  of 
combat  disabled  veterans  who  are  among 
all  those  receiving  compensation,  would  not 
react  favorably  to  being  told  they  are  the 
recipients  of  welfare. 

The  veterans  death  and  disability  pen- 
sion program  was  established  by  Congress 
to  provide  an  Income  supplement  to  veter- 
ans and  their  survivors,  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  age  or  physical  condition. 
This  program,  as  differentiated  from  welfare, 
is  a  benfefit  provided  by  a  grateful  American 
people,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, for  those  who  responded  to  the  call  to 
arms  during  a  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. The  concept  of  veterans  pensions  Is 
a  time-honored  Institution  In  the  history  of 
nations. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  our  alarm, 
when  we  tell  you  that  we  see  this  effort  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  Include  the  veterans  compensation 
and  pension  programs  In  the  "welfare  sys- 
tem." as  an  initial  move  to  secure  the  trans- 
fer of  veterans  benefits  programs  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  his  agency.  Such  an  effort.  If  it 
develops,  wUl  be  resisted  by  The  American 
Legion,  with  all  of  Its  energies. 

To  maintain  the  confidence  of  American 
veterans  In  the  continued  independent  ad- 
ministration of  the  benefit  programs  that 
have  been  established  for  them,  we  would 
appreciate  having  from  you,  Mr.  President, 
a  clear  statement  of  your  Intention  that  vet- 
erans programs  will  not  be  considered  by 
your  Administration  to  be  welfare  programs, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans  Administration.  We 
sincerely  believe  It  to  be  a  matter  of  Impor- 
tance to  your  Administration,  and  to  the 
security  of  the  nation's  veterans  that  you 
should  set  the  record  straight  In  this  matter. 

With  our  respectful  and  sincere  wishes  for 
your  continued  success.  I  am 
Tours  sincerely, 

William  J.  Rogers. 
National  Commander. 


The  letter  follows: 


FBI  DIRECTOR  KELLEY  DISRE- 
GARDS SERIOUS  VIOLATION  OF 
FOURTH  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
distressed  by  the  views  expressed  by  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelley  concerning  the 
Indictment  of  former  New  York  City 
supervisor  of  the  bureau.  John  Kearney, 
for  authorizing  Illegal  break-Ins  and 
mall  surveillance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kelley  has 
totally  disregarded  the  very  serious  vio- 
lation of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  very  bitter  lessons  of  Watergate. 

I  have  sent  him  the  following  letter 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention. 


House  of  Representatives, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  April  16,  1977. 
Mr.  Clarence  Kelley. 

Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Director  Kelley:  Tour  reaction  to 
the  criminal  Indictment  of  former  FBI  agent 
John  Kearney  was  most  distressing  and 
indicates.  In  my  view,  a  serious  abdication 
of  your  responsibilities  as  a  public  official 
sworn  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law. 

Your  statement,  coupled  with  the  demon- 
stration yesterday  by  FBI  personnel  on  the 
steps  of  the  Federal  courthouse  In  Man- 
hattan, will  serve  to  Intensify  public  mis- 
trust m  our  government's  respect  for  Its  own 
statutes.  You  have  explicitly  stated  that  you 
will  seek  to  use  your  Infiuence  with  Attorney 
General  Bell  to  have  the  FBI  exonerated  for 
past  unlawful  behavior  In  the  same  way  that 
the  CIA  was  similarly  exempted  from  obedi- 
ence to  our  laws. 

Have  you  so  quickly  and  so  casually  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  Watergate? 

Former  agent  Kearney  may  or  may  not  be 
guilty  of  the  felony  charges  lodged  against 
him.  That  Is  a  matter  for  a  Jury  to  decide, 
and  he  Is  most  assuredly  entitled  to  a  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  until  a  court  of  law 
finds  otherwise.  I  bear  no  personal  animosity 
towards  Mr.  Kearney  or  any  other  bureau 
employee.  Rather.  I  am  committed  to  the 
principle  that  ours  Is  a  government  ruled  by 
law.  not  by  individuals. 

You  seem  to  Imply  that  the  merits  of  this 
case  are  not  of  primary  concern.  What  Is 
most  Important,  you  contend.  Is  "morale  of 
the  FBI"  and  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Kearney 
was  "motivated  by  the  best  of  Intentions." 

I  agree  that  the  FBI  should  function  with 
a  high  degree  of  commitment  to  Its  duties, 
and  it  may  well  be  true  that  Mr.  Kearney 
acted  out  of  a  belief  that  he  was  fulfilling 
some  vital  national  purpose. 

Would  FBI  morale  not,  however,  be  served 
better  by  Its  director's  stated  Intention  of 
having  bureau  agents  abide  by  the  same  laws 
they  seek  to  enforce?  Your  reaction  to  Mr 
Kearney's  indictment  Is  sadly  and  emphati- 
cally lacking  In  any  such  realization  of  tho 
equal  applicability  of  our  legal  system. 

And  do  you  really  maintain  that  motiva- 
tion excuses  an  Individual  from  facing  the 
consequences  of  his  or  her  actions?  This  Is 
a  most  curious  Interpretation  of  legal  liabil- 
ity by  a  chief  domestic  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  our  nation. 

Your  statement  Is  also  glaringly  remiss  In 
not  noting  that  the  crimes  with  which  Mr. 
Kearney  is  charged  were  explicitly  prohibited 
by  your  predecessor,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  1966 
and  were  again  forbidden  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  1972. 

Nowhere  In  your  statement  Is  there  any 
reference  to  FBI  agents'  duty  to  zealously 
respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans. Nowhere  do  you  express  a  commitment 
to  ensuring  that  the  bureau  does  not  again 
embark  on  an  "era"  of  lawlessness.  Nowhere 
do  you  as  the  Director  of  the  FBI  avow  your 
determination  to  secure  Justice,  fully  and 
impartially.  In  this  most  serious  case. 

I  strongly  urge  you  not,  as  you  have  stated, 
"to  use  every  means  at  my  command  to  as- 
sure that  his  (Mr.  Kearney's)  current  pre- 
dicament Is  resolved  as  soon  "as  possible." 
Mr.  Kearney's  fate  Is  rightly  In  the  hands  oJ 
a  Jury  of  his  peers.  Any  Interference  by  you 
In  the  proper  functioning  of  the  trial  process 
can  only  further  undermine  Americans'  re- 
spect for  the  FBI  and  Its  top  officer. 

I  also  urge  you  not  to  act  to  prevent  or 
Impede  the  continuing  Investigation  by  the 
Justice  Department  of  FBI  actions  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  The  bureau  will 
be  able  to  function  as  Intended  and  agent 
morale  and  the  morale  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  satisfactorily  high  only  if  its  over- 
seers exercise  without  Interference  their  ob- 
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ligation  to  Insure  FBI 
law. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcoi^lttee 
ernment  Information  and 
of  the  Government  Operatloi  is 
Intend  to  question  continual^ 
disregard  for  constitutional 
civil  liberties  whether  by  the 
federal  agency.  It  Is  my  firm 
In  the  best  Interests  of  this 
trial  of  Mr.  Kearney  proceeil 
and  fairly  and  the  Justice 
tlnue  to  fulfill  Its  responslbll  ties 
Ing  oversight  and  review  of 
and  actions. 


compliance  with  the 

on  gov- 
ii^lvldual  rights 
Committee  I 
any  apparent 
guarantees  and 
or  any  other 
relief  that  it  is 
1  latlon  that  the 
expeditlovisly 
D(  partment  con- 
by  provld- 
mreau  policies 


recon!  Ider 


I  trust  that  you  will 
tlon  and  will  Immediately 
presslon  that  you  are  more  In 
tectlng  the  FBI  than  In  s 
constitutional  form  of 
Sincerely, 


your  posi- 

ijectlfy  the  Im- 

erested  In  pro- 

a:  eguardlng  our 


govern  nent 


Ti  D  Weiss, 
Membet  of  Congress. 


REFORM  OP  UmJTY  R  \.TE 
TURKS  AND  REGULAT4)RY 


■\  ras 


(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and 
mission  to  address  the  Hous  e 
and  to  revise  and  extend  hi 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
We  will  support  the  refonr 
structures  and  regulatory  rulfs 
conservation  and  ease  the  u 
den  on  residential  users, 
consumers  who  can  least 


fan  lers 


aS}rd 


This,   Mr.   Speaker,   wa;; 
pledge  we  Democrats  made 
when  we  adopted  the 
form  at  the  national 
of  last  year. 

This  same  pledge  was 
personal  pledge  by  Jimmy 
Democratic  nominee,  in 
with  President  Ford  on 

If  in  any  proposal  to 
rates,  we  fail  to  carry  out 
ease  the   "rate  burden 
users,  farmers,  and  other 
can  least  afiford  it"  the 
betrayed,  and  it  will  be 
difficulty  that  we  muster 
port  in  the  Congress  to 
ingful  "reform  of  utility 
and  regulatory  rules  to 
servation"  which  is  so  badl: 
6009,  which  I.  along  with 
tinguished  Members  of 
duced  on  April  5,  to  be 
line  and  Electric  Rate 
1977."  and  HH.  3317,  to 
"Natural  Gas  Reform  Act 
introduced    to   carry    out 
pledge  we  made  to  the 
eral  election,  last  year. 

I  most  earnestly  solicit 
active  support  of  both  the 
every  Member  of  the  95tl 
attaining  these  goals 


the  solemn 
to  the  people 
Derfiocratic  plat- 
convention  m  July 


peoi  le 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  JOINT  SESSION 
OF  TWO  HOUSES  AT  9  O'CLOCK 
P.M.  ON  WEDNESDA"S.  APRIL  20. 
1977,  TO  RECEIVE  jl  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDEKT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr. 
fer  a  privileged  concurrent 
(H.  Con.  Res.  196)  and 
mediate  consideration. 
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STRUC- 
RULES 


given  per- 
for  1  minute 
remarks.) 

of  utility  rate 

to  encourage 

llity  rate  bur- 

and  other 

It. 


:epeated  as  a 
Darter,  as  the 
first  debate 
ddmestic  issues, 
eform  utility 
our  pledge  to 
residential 
ci)nsumers  who 
e  will  feel 
with  greatest 
i  ufflcient  sup- 
any  mean- 
structures 
encourage  con- 
needed.  H.R. 
24  other  dis- 
body  intro- 
ettitled,  "Life- 
Rfeform  Act  of 
be  known  as 
)f  1977,"  were 
this   solemn 
in  the  gen- 


hs 


(n 


p(  ople 


pess 
rite 


ths 


the  help  and 

'resident  and 

Congress  in 


I  Ipeaker,  I  of - 

resolution 

for  its  Im- 


aik 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  196 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
April  20,  1977,  at  9  o'clock  postmeridian,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communica- 
tions as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  program  that  was  an- 
nounced on  Wednesday,  April  6,  1977,  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  membership  that 
on  Tuesday  there  will  be  one  additional 
suspension  added  to  the  program,  to  wit, 
S.  489,  a  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
military  assistance  to  Portugal  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

AUTHORIZING     SPEAKER     TO    DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  ON  APRIL  20, 1977 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
April  20,  1977,  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  at  any 
time,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  know  what 
the  purposes  of  that  authority  is? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  purpose  of  that 
authority  is  to  convene  the  House  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  the  business  of  the 
day  and  to  recess  thereafter  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  message  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUSINESS  USE  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR 
DAY  CARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
3340)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  ex- 
penses allocable  to  the  use  of  any  portion 
of  a  dwelling  unit  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  providing  day  care  services 
whether  or  not  such  portion  is  exclusively 
used  in  such  trade  or  business,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HM.  3340 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  280 A  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  excep- 
tions for  certain  business  or  rental  use; 
limitation  on  deductions  for  such  use)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 


paragraph  (5)   and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Use  in  providing  day  care  services. — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — Subscctlon  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Item  to  the  extent  that  such 
Item  Is  allocable  to  the  use  of  any  portion 
of  the  dwelling  unit  on  a  regular  basis  in  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business  of  providing  day 
care  services  to  individuals. 

"(B)  Licensing,  etc.,  requirement. — Sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  apply  to  items  accruing 
for  a  period  only  if  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  trade  or  business  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  — 

"(1)  has  applied  for  (and  such  application 
has  not  been  rejected), 

"(11)  has  been  granted  (and  such  granting 
has  not  been  revoked ) ,  or 

"(111)  is  exempt  from  having, 
a  license,  certification,  registration,  or  ap- 
proval as  a  day  care  center  or  as  a  family 
or  group  day  care  home  under  the  provisions 
of  any  applicable  State  law.  This  subpara- 
graph shall  apply  only  to  Items  accruing  In 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subparagraph.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  280A(c)  of 
such  Code  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (4)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3340  deals  with  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  ex- 
penses attributable  to  the  use  of  a  per- 
sonal residence  to  provide  day  care  serv- 
ices to  children,  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  the  elderly. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  added  a 
provision  to  the  tax  laws  under  which 
deductions  attributable  to  the  busmess 
use  of  a  personal  residence  are  not  allow- 
able unless  the  business  use  satisfies  cer- 
tain requirements. 

One  of  the  principal  requirements  is 
that  the  portion  of  the  residence  used 
for  business  purposes  must  be  used  ex- 
clusively and  on  a  regular  basis  for  busi- 
ness purposes. 

The  exclusive  business  use  test  will 
rarely  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  use 
of  a  portion  of  a  personal  residence  to 
provide  day  care  services. 

However,  where  a  portion  of  a  personal 
residence  is  used  for  personal  purposes 
and  to  provide  day  care  services,  the  fur- 
nishing of  day  care  services  will  ordinar- 
ily result  in  incremental  expenses  being 
incurred  beyond  those  which  would  have 
been  mcurred  if  the  residence  had  only 
been  used  for  personal  purposes. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  exception 
from  the  exclusive  use  test  for  expenses 
attributable  to  the  use  of  a  portion  of  a 
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personal  residence  used  to  provide  day 
care  services. 

However,  the  deductible  business  ex- 
penses are  to  be  limited  by  the  amount 
of  the  gross  income  derived  from  day 
care  services. 

In  this  way,  the  business  use  of  the 
personal  residence  will  not  result  In  gen- 
erating a  loss  which  could  be  used  to 
shelter  other  income  from  income  tax. 

In  addition,  the  expenses  attributable 
to  the  residence  which  are  allocable  to 
the  business  use  would  be  deductible 
only  if  the  day  care  services  satisfy  any 
applicable  licensing,  registration,  or  ap- 
proval, required  under  State  law. 

This  requirement  would  apply  only 
after  the  expiration  of  a  transitional  pe- 
riod to  afford  the  day  care  operators  a 
reasonable  period  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment. 

The  amendment  would  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3340,  as  amended,  to  enable 
family  day  care  providers  to  continue  to 
deduct  the  legitimate  expenses  incurred 
from  using  their  homes  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

The  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  overlooked 
the  special  needs  of  day  care  providers 
when  it  required  that  the  taxpayer  must 
use  a  portion  of  the  home  exclusively  for 
business  purposes  to  qualify  for  a  busi- 
ness tax  deduction.  Family  day  care  pro- 
viders cannot  possibly  meet  this  exclu- 
sive use  requirement.  It  is  neither  desir- 
able, nor  possible,  to  confine  small  chil- 
dren all  day  to  a  single  room  or  a  limited 
portion  of  the  home.  Many  licensing  re- 
quirements preclude  such  a  practice  in 
any  event.  Yet  having  small  children  in 
a  house  or  apartment  takes  an  expensive 
toll  in  terms  of  higher  maintenance  and 
utility  costs. 

If  the  Tax  Reform  Act  is  not  amended, 
we  will  be  losing  many  day  care  oro- 
viders.  We  know  that  some  providers 
have  already  closed  their  doors.  If  ade- 
quate day  care  services  are  not  readily 
available,  or.  if  the  cost  increases,  the 
working  public  will  suffer.  Dependable, 
safe  and  reasonably  priced  day  care  is  an 
essential  need  in  our  society  today.  These 
services  help  American  families  achieve 
their  aspirations  with  minimimi  family 
disruption  and  directly  reduce  welfare 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers. 

H.R.  3340  makes  an  exception  to  the 
"exclusive  use"  test  for  taxpayers  who 
are  in  the  trade  or  business  of  providing 
day  care  in  their  homes.  Day  care  oro- 
vlders  will  continue  to  be  allowed  de- 
ductions for  such  expenses  as  repairs, 
maintenance,  heat,  electricity  and  other 
utilities,  rent  or  depreciation  and  insur- 
ance. These  deductions,  like  others  for 
busmess  use  of  homes,  will  be  limited 
to  the  amount  of  gross  income  derived 
from  the  business.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  an  allocation  of  expenses  based  on 
the  portion  of  the  residence  which  is 
actually  used  for  day  care  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  day  care  is  being 
provided.  This  allocation  is  then  com- 


pared with  the  time  the  residence  is 
actually  used. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted my  amendment,  which  can  be 
found  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  It  will  limit  this  deduc- 
tion to  only  those  day  care  providers  who 
observe  applicable  State  licensing,  cer- 
tification, registration  or  approval  re- 
quirements. The  committee  did  not 
think  that  anyone  should  get  a  tax  break 
who  is  operating  a  day  care  service  con- 
trary to  State  laws  established  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  children. 

Because  State  standard  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  vary  widely,  however, 
the  bill  allows  the  deduction  to  anyone 
who  has  applied  for  a  license  and  has 
not  been  rejected,  who  has  been  granted 
a  license  which  has  not  been  revoked,  or 
who  is  exempt  from  State  licensing  re- 
quirements. A  90 -day  grace  period  after 
enactment  is  provided  to  give  these  pro- 
viders a  chance  to  apply  for  licensing. 

Therefore,  the  bill  will  allow  all  day 
care  providers  to  be  eligible  for  a  deduc- 
tion for  taxable  year  1976.  Beginning  in 
1977,  the  deduction  applies  only  to  day 
care  providers  who  have  applied  for  or 
who  are  exempt  from,  or  who  have  been 
granted  a  license  or  approval  by  the 
State.  By  retaining  this  provision,  the 
committee  upheld  the  original  intention 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to  close  possible 
tax  loopholes. 

By  tying  the  tax  exemption  to  State 
law,  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide an  added  incentive  for  day  care  pro- 
viders to  comply  with  State  require- 
ments. The  committee  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port State  efforts  to  enforce  adequate 
standards  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
day  care  services. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide encouragement  for  family  day  care 
business,  we  must  also  provide  encour- 
agement to  the  providers  and  to  State 
enforcement  agencies  for  these  services 
to  meet  at  least  minimal  quality  stand- 
ards. 

The  providers  of  family  day  care  of- 
fer a  valuable  and  indispensable  service, 
often  at  little  or  no  financial  profit  to 
themselves.  For  many,  it  must  be  a  labor 
of  love  because  they  earn  too  little 
through  their  services.  Without  the  de- 
duction this  bill  would  restore  for  the 
business  use  of  their  homes,  most  would 
realize  no  financial  reward  for  their  ef- 
forts and  many  might  well  have  to  dis- 
continue their  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
only  for  time  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  and  those  of  the 
chairman.  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence in  my  district  how  important  this 
home  care  is.  I  am  very  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  support  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  CONABLE)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  note  in 
passing  that  this  measure  as  originally 


proposed  did  not  contain  a  requirement 
that  any  day  care  center  be  licensed  by 
the  State  in  order  to  qualify  for  this  tax 
treatment  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  very 
intelligent  interventions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  we  got  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  It  now  comes  very 
close  to  a  measure  which  the  gentleman 
himself  originally  sponsored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  this  Is 
a  very  important  addition  to  the  meas- 
ure, because  if  the  taxpayer  has  not 
complied  with  the  State  law,  relative  to 
the  licensing,  certification,  registration, 
or  approval  of  residences  used  as  a  day 
care  center,  I  think  we  would  lack  an  im- 
portant safeguard. 

May  I  say  also  that  we  have  saved 
considerable  revenue  loss  by  putting  a 
certification  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  to  be  very 
much  commended  for  his  additions,  hard 
work,  and  the  judgment  that  he  has 
evidenced  in  seemg  that  this  measure 
was  changed  into  compliance  with  his 
own  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Vento)  ,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  its  very  dilligent  approach  and 
prompt  recognition  of  this  oversight  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  This  would 
have  been  an  extreme  hardship  in  terms 
of  providing  exclusive  use  tests  on  the 
conditions  for  home  day  care  for  the 
handicapped  and  for  the  elderly.  This 
prompt  action  by  the  committee  will  be 
of  significant  benefit  and  continue  to 
provide  these  day  care  services  to  many 
of  the  individuals  that  have  need  for 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  their  sup- 
port and  urge  support  of  the  Members 
in  its  passage. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  identical  to  H.R. 
3340  and  one  who  has  introduced  similar 
legislation,  I  wanted  to  voice  my  strong 
support  for  this  measure. 

As  you  all  know,  child  care  is  an  in- 
creasingly important  issue  in  American 
life.  We  must  do  all  we  possibly  can  to 
insure  high  standards  of  care  for  our 
children  who,  after  all,  are  our  futtu-e. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  elimi- 
nated tax  breaks  for  business  in  the  home 
unless  a  portion  of  the  dwellmg  was  used 
solely  for  that  busmess.  While  tightening 
up  this  portion  of  the  law  was,  in  general, 
I  believe,  a  good  idea,  it  did  not  take  toto 
consideration  those  business  persons 
whole  home  business  was  day  care. 

Very  few,  if  any,  homes  have  separate 
rooms,  bathrooms  and  kitchens  that  may 
be  used  exclusively  by  the  children  for 
whom  day  care  services  are  provided. 
Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  these  businesses  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  low  profit,  inherent 
in  such  a  business  and  no  tax  breaks  on 
depreciation,  utilities,  or  capital  improve- 
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care. 
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not  have  trouble  in  meeting  the  reqxxire- 
ments  for  taking  this  deduction  in  tax 
years  beginning  after  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  indicate  their  approval  of  it.  In- 
advertently, we  created  a  problem  for  a 
unique  home  business — family  day  care. 
Now  we  are  acting  to  correct  our  mistake. 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  Congress  passes  an 
otherwise  worthy  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  an  unintended  impact  upon  a 
particular  segment  of  the  population. 
The  law  is  not  omniscient  nor,  imfor- 
tunately,  are  the  legislators  who  write 
those  laws.  In  this  case,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  has  the  unseen  consequence 
of  discouraging  family  day  care  services 
to  assist  working  parents,  the  elderly,  and 
the  handicapped. 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  wide- 
spread abuse  of  our  tax  laws  and  simplify 
their  application,  the  Congress  revised 
the  provisions  regarding  the  business  use 
of  the  home.  No  more  can  an  individual 
who  is  writing  the  great  American  novel 
on  his  kitchen  table  charge  the  taxpay- 
ers for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
up  his  home.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  insti- 
tuted a  reasonable  test  to  assure  that 
there  was  actually  some  additional  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  operating  a  business  in 
his  house.  The  law  now  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  deduction  where  the  portion  of 
the  home  used  for  business  is  also  used  as 
a  residence. 

Unfortunately,  this  rule  has  not  proved 
workable  when  applied  to  family  day 
care  providers.  It  is  one  thing  to  require 
that  an  author,  an  accountant,  or  a  den- 
tist keep  his  pen,  typewriter,  or  dentist 
chair  in  a  single  room;  it  is  quite  an- 
other to  expect  children  to  be  confined  to 
a  comer  of  the  house  without  use  of  the 
kitchen,  bedrooms,  or  bath.  In  fact,  some 
State  day  care  licensing  laws  require  that 
children  have  full  use  of  these  portions 
of  the  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  offering  this  exemption 
for  family  day  care  providers,  we  are 
recognizing  two  simple  facts — that  good 
"family"  day  care  requires  a  family  set- 
ting and  that  there  are  indeed  additional 
costs  in  keeping  children  in  one's  home. 
Those  who  are  parents  certainly  remem- 
ber the  enormous  extra  wear  and  tear 
on  furniture,  floors,  woodwork,  and  walls 
caused  by  children.  Even  the  most  well- 
behaved  child  may  make  his  first  attempt 
at  artistry  by  drawing  on  the  living  room 
wall  or  carving  his  initials  in  the  wood- 
work. To  argue  that  there  is  no  addi- 
tional depreciation  or  additional  incre- 
mental cost  keeping  up  a  home  in  these 
circumstances  is  to  ignore  the  realities 
of  child  rearing. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  unique  nature 
of  family  day  care  and  offers  a  reason- 
able exception  to  this  new  rule  of  law. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  before  us  today, 
which  would  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  pertaining  to 
the  business  use  of  residences  for  day 
care  service,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  Congress 


is  forced  to  dwell  on  legislation  to  correct 
obvious  inequities  and  deficiencies  In  the 
1976  tax  law.  Unfortunately,  this  di- 
lemma arises  time  and  time  again  and 
is  symptomatic  of  the  lack  of  efllciency 
and  commonsense  employed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  meeting  this  Nation's  critical 
problems. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  which  is 
a  perfect  example  of  deceptive  labeling, 
provides  us  with  a  glaring  case  of  the 
chaos  that  can  result  from  hasty  con- 
gressional action — in  the  rush  for  ad- 
journment— on  complicated  and  broad- 
scale  legislation.  As  we  well  know,  the 
version  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
that  finally  became  law  was  the  product 
of  a  House-Senate  conference  that  rec- 
onciled vastly  different  bills  passed  by 
the  two  bodies.  The  conference  commit- 
tee's bill  was  presented  to  us  as  a  reform 
bill,  yet  we  had  precious  little  opportu- 
nity to  scrutinize  its  provisions,  which 
amounted  to  a  law  of  well  over  500  pages 
in  length.  Each  Member  of  Congress  had 
to  vote  a  simple  yea  or  nay  on  this  mam- 
moth biU. 

The  business  use  of  a  home  as  it  affects 
day  care  services  is  not  an  isolated  case 
of  an  ill-conceived  section  of  the  1976 
law.  To  cite  but  one  other  example.  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  take  final  action  on 
sorely  needed  legislation  to  do  away  with 
the  imfair  retroactive  nature  of  the  sick 
pay  and  disability  provisions  of  the  1976 
act.  How  much  time  must  Congress  spend 
correcting  its  own  mistakes,  such  as  the 
one  before  us  today,  which  result  from 
processes  and  procedures  that  discourage 
fiUl  deliberation  and  debate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the  Congress. 
All  too  frequently  we  have  reacted  in 
haste  to  issues  and  problems  that  need 
deliberate,  painstaking  attention.  We 
have  te>o  often  sought  to  reform  for  re- 
form's sake,  forgetting  in  our  zeal  many 
of  the  down-to-earth,  real-life  situations 
that  get  ignored  or  even  made  worse  by 
our  cosmetic  surgery.  It  seems  recently 
that  for  everj'  "reform"  brought  about 
by  these  overwhelming  bills,  three  new 
problems  are  created  to  take  the  place 
of  the  original.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  Congress  will  be  a  bit  more 
narrowly  focused,  a  bit  more  specific, 
and  a  bit  more  careful  in  its  reform 
measures,  and  do  away  once  and  for  all 
with  the  tomes  now  coming  to  us  for 
review. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  3340,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  320,  nays  1, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  111,  as 
follows: 
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[Roll  No.  1361 
YEAS — 320 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCJoin 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bald  us 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouln 
BoggB 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Broolcs 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Micb. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgcner 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
(HawEon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Coughlln 
D'Amoura 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  CallX. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Plndlcy 
Pish 


Fisher 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Olickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradison 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hiefner 

Heftel 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Keys 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueget 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

MoCloskey 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matbls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 


Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Pursell 

Ouayle 

Quie 

QullJen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Simon 

Stsk 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solans 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Scratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Udall 

Uliman 

Vanik 

Vento 

Waggon  ner 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 


White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 


Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

NAYS— 1 
Volkmer 


Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Young,  Mo. 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Duncan,  Oreg. 


NOT  VOTING— HI 


Akaka 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Ashbrook 

BadUlo 

Bellenson 

Blaggl 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brademas 

Brinkiey 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 


Burton,  Phillip  Hyde 


Forsythe 

Prey 

Gammage 

Gephardt 

Gia:mo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hlghtower 

Hinis 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hughes 


Byron 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collins,  Dl. 
Cotter 
Crane 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Edgar 
Pary 
Plorlo 
Fiowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 


Ichord 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kemp 

Koch 

Le  Fante 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

Mann 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulskl 

Milford 

Mollohan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nolan 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Reuss 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Rudd 

Russo 

Ryan 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Stark 

Teague 

Thornton 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whitley 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wo.ff 

Young.  Alaska 

Zeferetti 


Clerk  announced  the  following 


The 
pairs : 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Ms.  Mikulskl  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Hlghtower. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Le  Pante  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Plorlo  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  John  T.  Myers. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Ullnols  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Claujsen. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Plowers. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Akaka. 


Mr.  Bonior  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan  with  Ms.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Charles  WUson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Bellenson. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Oanunage. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  and  Mr.  PREYER 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  <m  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 
AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BOARD 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  for  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  reg- 
ular 4-year  intervals.  Appointments  shall 
be  made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  from  among  those  serving  as 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bc>ard, 
beginning  on  February  1,  1982,  and  at  4- 
year  intervals  thereafter.  Vacancies 
which  occur  for  reasons  other  than  by 
expiration  of  term  shall  be  filled  for  only 
unexpired  portions  of  the  term. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BESEBVE  AND  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

The  Federal  Reserve  manages  our  Na- 
tion's money  and  credit.  Its  decisions  are 
crucial  to  our  economy's  overall  perform- 
ance. Nearly  all  economists  now  agree 
that  though  money  is  not  all  that  mat- 
ters, it  matters  very  much  in  determin- 
ing our  economy's  employment,  produc- 
tion, price,  and  interest  rate  trends.  In- 
flation is  exacerbated  and  interest  rates 
pushed  up  when  the  Fed  allows  money 
supply  to  grow  faster  than  our  economy's 
potential  to  increase  production.  Pro- 
duction recedes  and  unemployment  rises 
when  the  Fed  slows  money  growth  sud- 
denly and  sharply. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  supervises  the  System's  ac- 
tivities. The  Board  reviews  the  deter- 
mination of  rates  of  discount,  sets  re- 
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m  unber 


mer  ibers 


serve  requirements  for 
oversees  operations  of  the 
ments  mechanism,  and  so 
portantly,   the  seven 
Board  of  Governors  serve 
members  of  the  Fed's  12-mln 
ket  Committee;  and  the  Chfelrman 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee, 
the  Open  Market  Commltte* 
year  targets  for  monetary 
guides  the  day-to-day  actl(>ns 
trol  the  growth  of  the 
gates. 

Thus,  in  every  respect, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boaijd 
of  the  Nation's  monetary 
cislons  and  actions  therebjj 
affect  our  employment  opportunities 
the  prices  we  pay  for  the 
Ices  we  buy.  Few,  If  any,  w(>uld 
importance  of  the  Federal 
Chairman  of  its  Board  of 
also  would  deny  the  importance 
vidlng  for  both  continuity 
policy  and  congruity  with 
other  economic  policies  of 
and  the  Congress.  The  fotmer 
shielding  monetary  policy 
ephemeral  political  influencjes 
requires  allowing  new 
point  those  In  charge  of  mcjnetary 
after  they  have  had  time 
put  Into  effect  their  fiscil 
economic  policies.  My  bill 
Ing  precisely  this  dual  piu-pfcse 
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banks, 
Nation's  pay- 
on.  Most  im- 
of   the 
is  permanent 
Open  Mar- 
of  the 
chairman 
In  turn, 
sets  year-to- 
growth  and 
that  con- 
motetary  aggre- 

Ifie  Chairman 
is  In  charge 
Fjollcy.  His  de- 
strateglcally 
and 
andserv- 
deny  the 
fteserve  or  the 
Governors.  Few 
of  pro- 
of monetary 
he  fiscal  and 
;he  President 
requires 
from  sudden 
.  The  latter 
to  ap- 
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o  decide  and 
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My  bill  will  not  change 
office  of  the  seven  Governors 
eral  Reserve  Board.  They 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
year  terms,  staggered  so 
nor  Is  appointed  on  Jani^ry 
even-nimibered  year.  Also 
thus  appointed,  the 
bill,  will  continue  to  desi^ate 
now  does,  one  to  serve  as 
another  to  serve  as  Vice  CHalrman 
for  4-year  terms. 

My  bill  amends  current 
two  ways.  First,  It  requires 
firmation  of  the  Presiden 
and  Vice  Chairman  desigTi|ates. 
it  provides  that  the  terms 
man  and  Vice  Chairman 
begin  on  a  date  certain — : 
days  after  Inauguration  of 
and  that  vacancies  which 
sons  other  than  -by  expirfition 
shall  be  filled  only  for  unsxplred 
of  the  term.  In  contrast,  under 
law  both  the  Chairman  am  I 
man  are  appointed  to  serve 
beglxmlng  when  they  are 
gardless  of  whether  their 
served  a  full  4-year  term 
of  their  terms  in  relationship 
the  President  thus  is  now  p: 
of  chance. 

In  consequence.  In  the 
men — and   Vice 
appointed  to  serve  4-yeQr 
ous  times  in  the  Presidentiil 
Ident   Roosevelt    appointee 
Black  to  serve  as  Chairmar 
only  2  months  after  his  firs 
March    1933.    Marriner    S 
Thomas  B.  McCabe  were 
Presidential   election   yeaife 
1936,  1940.  and  1944,  and  M^Cabe 
McCabe  resigned  in  March 


Chairmer  — have 
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procedure  In 
Senate  con- 
s  Chairman 
Second, 
>f  the  Chair- 
shall  always 
year  and  12 
he  President, 
qccur  for  rea- 
of  term 
parts 
existing 
Vice  Chair- 
4 -year  terms 
abpolnted,  re- 
pr  3decessor  has 
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to  that  of 
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past. 


Chair- 
been 
tferms  at  varl- 
cycle.  Pres- 
Eugene   R. 
in  May  1933 
inaugural  in 
Eccles   and 
appointed  In 
Eccles   in 
In  1948 
951,  and  Wil- 


liam McC.  Martin  was  appointed  to  his 
first  4-year  term  In  1951  and  reap- 
pointed in  1955.  1959,  1963,  and  1967; 
that  Is,  always  2  years  after  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  President.  Martin's  term  as 
Governor  expired  on  January  31,  1970. 
His  place  both  as  Governor  and  Chair- 
man was  taken  by  Arthur  Bums,  whose 
first  term  as  Chairman  began  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970.  Dr.  Bums  was  redesignated 
Chairman  in  1974  and  is  eligible  to  be 
designated  again  in  1978  and  1982.  His 
terms  are  phased  to  begin  1  year  after  In- 
auguration of  the  President. 

My  bill  will  make  permanent  the  cur- 
rent phasing  of  the  Chairman's  term  to 
begin  1  year  after  the  President  is  inau- 
gurated, and  apply  the  same  phasing  to 
the  term  of  the  Vice  Chairman.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  affect  Dr.  Burns  In  any 
way  whatsoever.  He  can  be  reappointed 
for  a  4-year  term  in  1978.  He  also  can  be 
reappointed  again  in  1982;  but  if  he  is, 
he  would  serve  only  2  additional  years 
because  his  term  as  Governor  expires  in 
1984.  If  Dr.  Bums  is  appointed  to  serve 
as  Chairman  in  1982,  then,  under  my  bill 
in  1984  his  successor  would  be  appointed 
to  fill  the  unexpired  part  of  the  4-year 
Chairman's  term  and  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  his  own  4-year  term  begin- 
ning February  1,  1986. 

Under  current  law.  If  Dr.  Bums  retires 
as  Chairman  on  January  1.  1984,  a  new 
Chairman  could  be  appointed  for  a  full 
4-year  term  the  next  day  or  whenever 
the  President  chooses  to  fill  the  position. 
In  considering  this  possibility.  It  Is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  1984  is  a  Presiden- 
tial election  year.  There  Is  a  chance,  then, 
imder  present  law,  that  as  early  as  1984, 
appointment  of  the  Fed  Chairman  could 
become  an  election  issue.  To  assure  that 
administration  of  the  Fed  is  kept  out  of 
politics,  we  must  eliminate  this  chance 
that  a  new  Chairman  will  be  appointed 
for  a  full  4-year  term  In  1984,  a  Presi- 
dential election  year,  and  be  up  for  re- 
appointment in  1988  and  1992,  also  Presi- 
den ti.'^l  election  years. 

My  bill  eliminates  the  element  of 
chance  that  now  exists  in  determining 
when  the  terms  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen  begin.  Un- 
der my  bill,  full  terms  always  will  begin 
one  year  after  the  President  in  inaugu- 
rated. They  cannot  begin,  as  now.  In  elec- 
tion years  nor  could  they  begin  a  few 
days  after  the  President  Is  Inaugurated, 
as  they  now  also  can. 

SECTION-BY  SECTION  ANALYSIS 

The  proposed  bill  on  the  terms  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  is  titled  "The  Federal  Reserve  Act 
Amendments  of  1977."  Section  2  of  this 
bill  would  require  Presidents  to  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner which  eliminates  chance  playing  a 
role  as  it  now  does  in  the  phasing  of 
their  terms  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
President.  Specifically,  tills  section  would 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  beginning  on 
February  1,  1982,  and  at  every  4-year 
interval  following  that  date.  TTie  Presi- 
dent's designates  for  these  two  positions 
would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
Section  3  deals  with  appointments  to  fill 
unexpired  terms  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 


The  approach  taken  by  this  proposal 
is  based  on  several  reasons : 

First.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  1913 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  one 
vacancy  among  the  Board  of  Governors 
occurs  on  January  31  in  every  even-num- 
bered year.  Under  my  bUl,  the  1982  va- 
cancy and  vacancies  every  4th  year 
thereafter,  will  permit  the  President  to 
designate  a  new  Chairman  to  a  full  term 
who  is  the  most  qualified  individual  in 
the  country.  He  will  not  be  limited  to  per- 
sons already  serving  as  members  of  the 
Board.  The  new  person  can  be  appointed 
Governor  January  31  and  designated 
Chairman  the  next  day.  In  contrast, 
imder  the  law  as  it  stands,  the  Chairman 
might  have  to  be  chosen  from  among  al- 
ready sitting  Governors.  This  happened 
In  1955.  1959,  1963,  and  1967.  William 
McC.  Martin's  terms  as  Chairman  ex- 
pired In  those  years,  and  as  they  are 
odd-numbered  years,  no  vacancy  occured 
on  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Thus,  the  President  was  required  to 
choose  the  Board's  Chairman  from 
among  a  predetermined  pool  of  just  seven 
persons.  Clearly,  this  constraint  Is 
unnecessary,  unwarranted,  and  imduly 
confining. 

Second.  Under  my  bill.  Incoming  Presi- 
dents will  designate  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  1  year  after  assuming 
office.  This  provides  for  the  closest  pos- 
sible phasing  of  the  terms  of  the  Fed 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  in  rela- 
tion to  the  President's  term  without 
amending  provisions  of  the  act  with 
respect  to  the  expiration  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' terms  of  office.  At  the  same  time, 
this  measure  allows  the  President  the 
widest  possible  choice  in  selecting  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

Third.  The  1-year  delay  in  designating 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  pro- 
vides for  reasonable  contlnxilty  in  mone- 
tary policy  in  periods  when  the  Presi- 
dency changes  party  without,  however, 
undiUy  restricting  the  President  In  con- 
ducting economic  policy.  By  the  time  a 
new  administration  has  formulated  and 
put  into  place  Its  fiscal  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies,  the  President  will  be  able 
to  designate  his  choice  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  thereby  as- 
suring congniity — though  not  subordi- 
nation— of  monetary  policy  with  his  eco- 
nomic programs. 

Fourth.  Current  law  states  that  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  among  the  seven 
members  of  the  Board  that  a  successor 
shall  be  chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  his  predecessor's  term.  This  pro- 
vision, though,  does  not  specify  the 
unexpired  terms  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman.  Section  3  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  makes  it  clear  that  should  the 
chairmanship  or  vice  chairmanship  be 
vacated  before  expiration  of  the  term 
that  only  the  unexpired  portions  of  the 
term  would  be  filled  by  appointed  succes- 
sors. This  eliminates  chance  in  deter- 
mining the  phasing  of  the  terms  of  our 
President  and  our  top  monetary  policy 
officials,  and  clearly  chance  should  play 
no  role  in  the  determination  of  this 
relationship. 

Fifth.  Although  Senate  confirmation 
is  required  for  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Governors,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
does  not  require  such  confirmation  for 
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the  President's  designates  at;  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman.  The  nature  of  these 
positions,  however,  warrants  Senate  con- 
firmation as  contained  in  section  2  of  my 
bill. 


MARY  B.  BURCH 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
city  and  town  there  are  a  few  people 
who  leave  an  indelible  mark  of  progress 
and  compassion  for  others  to  follow. 
Such  a  person  is  my  close  friend,  Mary 
B.  Burch  of  Newark. 

For  nearly  30  years,  Mary  Burch  has 
contributed  her  energy,  her  talent,  her 
imagination,  and  her  unshakeable  faith 
In  humanity  to  the  young  people  of  the 
Newark  area. 

In  1949,  she  and  a  handful  of  young 
people  founded  The  Leaguers,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  stimulating  an 
interest  in  education  and  cultural  af- 
fairs. At  first  the  group  met  in  the  home 
of  Mary  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Reynold 
E.  Burch.  When  its  membership  out- 
grew that,  the  organization  met  in 
churches,  schools,  and  businesses.  Then, 
in  1959,  Dr.  Burch  contributed  $500  for 
a  scholarship  fund  and,  later,  the  build- 
ing that  served  as  The  Leaguers,  Inc., 
Educational  and  Cultural  Center. 

After  years  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice, 
the  organization  and  Mrs.  Burch,  sup- 
ported by  many  civic  and  educational 
leaders,  constructed  the  brick  building 
that  serves  as  the  headquarters  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mar>-  Burch  is  a  remark- 
able person  with  the  rare  ability  to  mold 
reality  from  a  dream.  With  the  help  of 
people  like  her  husband,  the  late  Rev. 
John  McNulty  of  Seton  Hall  University 
and  others.  Mrs.  Burch  raised  funds  for 
her  organization  and  its  scholarship  pro- 
gram. Now,  thousands  of  children  are 
better  men  and  women,  sei-ving  their 
communities  well,  because  of  the  help, 
the  encouragement,  and  the  wisdom 
given  them  by  Mary  Burch. 

The  contributions  of  this  fine  woman 
extend  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
She  was  a  founder  of  the  United  Wom- 
en's League  of  New  Jersey,  a  trustee  of 
the  Newark  State  College  and  Essex 
Coimty  College,  where  currently  she  is 
the  board's  vice  chairman,  a  supporter 
and  official  of  a  host  of  civil,  charitable, 
cultural,  and  human  rights  organiza- 
tions. 

I  think  that  Mary  Burch  is  best  de- 
scribed by  her  owti  words,  spoken  during 
recent  ceremonies  at  Essex  County  Col- 
lege in  which  the  school's  first  annual 
Black  History  Week  Festival  was  dedi- 
cated to  her.  She  said: 

All  meaningful  relationships  must  be 
tempered  with  giving,  receiving  and  shar- 
ing. They  must  be  dignified  by  responsi- 
bilities and  mutual  respect,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  maturity  which  will  not  only  with- 
stand the  storms  of  life,  but  its  rewards  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include  at 
this  point  a  few  of  the  tributes  to  Mary 
Burch  made  during  the  dedication  cere- 


monies that  were  led  by  J.  Harry  Smith, 
president  of  Essex  County  College. 

Donald  Pajnie,  director,  Essex  County 
Board  of  Freeholders: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
and  strong,  close  feelings  to  Mrs.  Burch  be- 
cause I  am  a  product  of  The  Leaguers.  Mrs. 
Burch  was  certainly  before  her  time  and 
therefore  has  become  a  legend  in  her  own 
time. 

Peter  Adubato,  Essex  County  College 
Board  of  Trustees: 

The  force  of  her  work  in  education  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  development  of 
our  nation's  character,  because  her  Leaguers 
are  in  every  walk  of  life  in  this  country,  from 
government  circles  In  Washington  to  kinder- 
garten circles  on  Clinton  Avenue. 

Harry  Wheeler,  representing  Newark 
Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson: 

Mary,  the  City  of  Newark,  through  its  Chief 
Executive,  salutes  you  on  this  magnificent 
occasion  and  says,  may  you  continue,  and 
may  the  continuance  that  you  represent  be 
part  of  the  overall  growth  of  black  people  in 
this  country. 

William  S.  Hart,  mayor  of  East 
Orange: 

Elbert  Hubbard  once  said,  "If  I  could  make 
you  think  a  thought,  you  may  remember  and 
you  may  not;  but  if  I  can  make  you  think  a 
thought  for  yourself,  I  have  indeed  added  to 
your  stature."  Mrs.  Burch  has  done  that  all 
these  years — made  people  think  for  them- 
selves. 

Donald  Tonic,  president  of  the  Essex 
County  College  Student  Government  As- 
sociation: 

Mrs.  Burch  has  lived  for  something.  She 
has  done  good  and  will  leave  behind  her  a 
moniunent  of  virtue  that  the  storm  of  time 
will  never  distort.  She  has  written  her  name 
in  kindne.ss,  love  and  mercy  on  the  hearts 
of  thousands  with  whom  she  has  come  in  con- 
tact year  after  year,  and  her  name  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Robert  SpeUman,  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs: 

Her  life  is  like  a  beautiful  full  orchard  tree 
whose  fruits  grow  with  each  sunrise  and  eve- 
ning, a  tree  who  stands  above  other  trees  with 
distinction,  dignity  and  productivity. 

Edison  O.  Jackson,  vice  president  for 
student  affairs: 

The  theme  we  have  chosen  for  our  celebra- 
tion for  Black  History  Week  is  "In  Honor  of 
Greatness."  This  theme  was  chosen  particu- 
larly because  It  said  best  what  we  wanted 
to  express  about  our  honoree,  Mary  Burch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  moving  and  fit- 
ting tributes  to  a  truly  great  woman. 
But  I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  love 
and  admire  Mary  Burch  would  agree 
that  her  greatest  and  most  lasting  mon- 
ument is  the  thousands  of  people,  black 
and  white,  old  and  young,  whose  lives 
have  a  new  and  richer  meaning  because 
of  her.  She  has  reached  out  and  touched 
us  all.  and  made  us  better  than  we  were. 
I  am  proud  to  call  her  my  friend. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AVOID  IMPROPER 
APPLICATION  OP  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
appalled  to  learn  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  attempting  to  thwart  ef- 
forts by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
reduce  the  operating  costs  of  the  DOD 
commissaries.  DOD  has  a  mandate  from 
the  Congress  to  reduce  operating  sub- 
sidies. And  yet,  an  order  recently  issued 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
add  as  many  as  10,000  new  employees  to 
the  payroll  of  the  commissaries.  Even 
worse,  DOD  would  be  required  to  assume 
a  liability  for  payment  of  wages  to  these 
Individuals  dating  back  to  May  1,  1974. 

Many  military  personnel,  retirees,  and 
their  dependents  do  their  food  shopping 
at  commissaries  operated  by  the  military 
departments.  At  most  of  these  stores 
there  are  persons  who  help  the  patrons 
bag  and  carry  out  their  purchases  and 
are  paid  tips  by  the  patrons  they  help. 
The  tips  are  their  sole  compensation. 
These  men  and  women  are  sometimes  off- 
duty,  low-ranking  military  personnel. 
Some  of  them  are  high  school  students. 
They  are  independent  entrepreneurs  of- 
fering their  services  according  to  their 
own  convenience.  They  are  not  supervised 
by  the  commissaries  and  have  never  been 
considered  commissary  employees. 

Last  November  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission iniled  that  these  baggers  should 
be  regarded  as  Federal  employees  for 
purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Under  this  interpretation,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  owe  these 
baggers  back  wages  from  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  became  subject  to 
the   FLSA   in   May    1974.   These  costs, 
through  the  end  of  February  1977,  are 
estimated  at  between  $35  and  $53  mil- 
lion. Payment  of  the  back  wages  would 
be  an  undeserved  windfall   to  baggers 
who  have  already  received  tips  as  full 
payment  for  their  services.  In  addition, 
if  the  commissaries  are  to  furnish  this 
service  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  current  manpower  at  estimated  an- 
nual costs  of  from  $12  million  to  $18  mil- 
lion. To  accomplish  this  would  require 
all  commissary  patrons  to  absorb  higher 
prices  to  pay  for  a  service  desired  by  only 
some  of  the  patrons.  As  an  alternative 
the  increased  costs  could  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  through   an  increase  In  the 
subsidies  to  the  commissaries. 

As  for  the  retroactive  order,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  probably  require  new  legislation  to 
authorize  the  hirings  and  back  wage  pay- 
ments. 

Obviously,  the  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  obey  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
order  if  it  is  to  be  responsive  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  Congress.  Upon  reporting  the 
fiscal  year  1977  DOD  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  12438,  the  conferees  directed  "the 
Department  of  Defense  to  institute  man- 
agement improvements  and  operational 
efficiencies  for  the  puiT>ose  of  reducing 
the  present  operating  subsidies  of  the 
commissaries."  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Melvin  Price,  called  attention  to 
this  requirement  in  a  letter  he  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  last  November.  He 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  appeal  the 
CSC  decision  and  ask  the  Commission  for 
a  stay  pending  detailed  review  of  its 
ramifications  by  the  DOD  and  the  House 
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ing for  tips  without  being  weighted  down 
by  the  forces  of  bureaucracy. 

I  have  long  been  a  critic  of  the  al- 
most $400-million-a-year  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  the  commissary  store  system.  I 
am  not  against  commissaries.  I  am 
against  commissary  subsidies.  I  am  also 
in  favor  of  efficient  commissaries.  And 
an  Involved  system  of  salaries  for  bag 
boys  does  not  make  for  improved 
efficiency. 


MODIFICATION  OP  THE  ELEC- 
TRONIC VOTING  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  electronic  voting  system, 
which  is  used  here  in  the  Chamber  to  re- 
cord Members'  votes,  has  been  modified 
many  times  in  the  past  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  House.  Today, 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  placed  in  operation  a  modification  to 
the  system  which  will  allow  the  broad- 
casting of  in-progress  voting  information 
over  the  closed  circuit  television  network 
being  tested  in  the  Chamber. 

During  a  vote,  the  offices  connected  to 
the  television  network  will  be  able  to  fol- 
low the  progress  of  the  vote  by  observing 
the  summary  display  information  on  the 
screen  consisting  of  vote  totals  by  party 
affiliation.  The  voting  information  will  be 
updated  every  20  seconds  during  each 
vote  cycle. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion is  pleased  that  it  can  continue  to  re- 
spond to  requests  for  new  features  of  the 
electronic  voting  system  that  will  assist 
the  leadership  and  the  Members  accom- 
plish their  responsibilities  in  a  more  effi- 
cient manner. 


A  STEP  TOWARD  UNIFYING  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  cosponsored  by  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to  per- 
mit the  President,  based  on  findings  of 
national  economic  interest,  to  waive  the 
restriction  on  extending  benefits  of  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences  be- 
cause of  membership  in  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OPEC— to  any  coimtry  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  develop- 
ments in  the  past  several  years  regarding 
the  so-called  OPEC  exclusion  in  title  V 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  which  provides 
for  the  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences. That  provision  was  enacted  dur- 
ing the  Arab  embargo  at  the  height  of 
reaction  in  this  country  to  the  careless 
and  still  damaging  action  of  manv  of  the 
members  of  OPEC  to  deny  United  States 
oil  and  which  resulted  in  a  quadrupling 
of  the  international  price  of  petroleum. 

My  review  of  the  matter  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  our  action  with  respect 
to  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  should  be  re- 


versed. My  conclusion  is  based  on  several 
factors:  Venezeula  and  Ecuador  did  not 
place  an  embargo  on  oil  shipments,  but 
indeed  continued  to  provide  United 
States  needed  supplies  of  oil  during  the 
embargo.  Although  both  countries  bene- 
fited by  the  great  increase  In  oil  prices, 
I  am  informed  that  they  have  made 
judicious  use  of  their  increased  oil  rev- 
enues, devoting  a  part  of  such  revenues 
to  the  development  of  their  own  coim- 
tries  and  providing  financial  assistance 
through  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions to  their  Latin  American  neighbors 
who  have  been  hard  pressed  by  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil. 

Moreover,  I  think  we  must  pay  special 
recognition  to  the  exemplary  record  on 
human  rights  that  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  in  particular  has  demon- 
strated. In  fact,  that  country  has  joined 
the  United  States  in  its  concern  for  hu- 
man rights  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
United  States  recognize  the  encouraging 
developments  in  the  human  rights  area 
by  removing  a  discrimination  in  our  own 
law  which  in  effect  discriminates  against 
two  of  our  neighbors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  to  work  to- 
ward a  trade  policy  for  Latin  America 
aimed  at  unifying  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  meeting  the  demand  to  ex- 
tend intercontinental  trade,  and  to  en- 
courage economic  cooperation  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  my 
hope  that  congressional  action  on  the 
bill  to  amend  the  OPEC  exclusion  with- 
in the  Western  Hemisphere  will  rekindle 
that  spirit  of  American  solidarity  much 
as  it  was  ignited  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  of  President  Kennedy 
in  the  early  sixties. 


ABINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  MARCH- 
ING BAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  recent  triumph  of  the 
Abington  High  School  Marching  Band. 

Representing  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  band  under  the  com- 
petent musical  supervision  of  Band  Di- 
rector Paul  Smith,  competed  against 
bands  from  throughout  the  Nation  in 
capturing  first  place  for  its  performance 
in  the  Cherry  Blossom  Parade,  Saturday, 
April  2.  1977. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  Mr.  Smith  and  this  outstanding 
group  of  dedicated  yoimg  men  and 
women.  I  would  further  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Abington  High  School  March- 
ing Band  by  inserting  the  following 
Brockton  Daily  Enterprise  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

[Prom  the  Brockton  Daily  Enterprise, 

Apr.  4.  19771 

(Therry  Blossom  Time  Mtrsic  to  Their  Ears 

(By  Joe  Purcell) 

Abington. — Chanting  "We're  Number  One" 
some  150  boys  and  girls,  members  of  the 
Abington  High  School  Marching  Band,  ar-o 
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rived  back   home   here   at   midnight   after 

winning  top,  national  honors  In  Washington, 

D.C. 
The  unit,  made  up  of  105  musicians,  a  35- 

glrl  drill   team,  seven  majorettes,  a  drum 
major  and  two  banner-carrying  girls  swept  its 

division  in  Saturday's  Cherry  Blossom  Parade 
competition. 

An  elated  Band  Director,  Paul  Smith,  who 
is  also  director  of  music  for  the  Abington 
schools  said  it  all  when  he  observed :  "I  think 
the  kids  are  super." 

The  yoimgsters,  punched  out  by  the  long 
bus  trip  to  and  from  the  nation's  capital 
and  the  pressures  of  competition,  still  man- 
aged a  throaty  "We're  Number  One."  when 
their  buses  pulled  up  at  the  high  school 
around  midnight. 

Parents  and  friends  met  them  and  drove 
them  to  their  homes.  There,  the  youngsters 
dropped  Into  their  beds,  exhausted  from  the 
exhlllration  of  their  big    national  win. 

School  officials  took  cognizance  of  the  vic- 
tory and  Its  prestige  and  quickly  ordered  "no 
school"  today  for  the  happy  but  weary  band 
unit. 

Although  there  were  33  bands  in  the  com- 
petition. Smith  said,  Abington  competed 
against  approximately  26  from  as  far  away 
as  California.  Most  of  the  bands  in  the  com- 
petition were  in  the  division  category  in 
which  the  Abington  students  competed. 
There  was  only  one  other  division  involved: 
Bands  with  more  than  110  musicians. 

The  Abington  band  menaced  its  competi- 
tion with  its  precision,  although  the  mem- 
bers know  how  to  turn  on  the  razzle-dazzle. 
Over  the  1.2  mile  course  along  Constitution 
Avenue  the  bands  were  Judged  In  three  sepa- 
rate categories  of  performance:  Music, 
marching  and  general  effect. 

"Musicianship,"  Smith  said,  "is  most  Im- 
portant, but  we're  also  fussy  about  snapping 
up  Instruments  and  the  verticals  and  diag- 
onals of  the  march." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  director  got 
carried  away  and  blurted  out:  "The  kids  are 
super." 

Some  75  Ablngtons  Journeyed  to  the  Capi- 
tal to  see  the  youngsters  perform  and  Smith 
indicated  that  it  was  probably  the  largest 
representative  group  from  any  state. 

He  said  the  band  played  "The  Masterpiece" 
the  Winter  Olympics  theme  and  "I  Love 
Paris."  Listeners  said  it  was  an  oompahing 
Joy  to  hear  eight  trombones,  four  French 
horns,  two  baritone  horns,  approximately  24 
trumpets,  eight  souezaphones,  12  flutes,  11 
multiple  percussion  Instruments,  bongoes, 
tlmbales,  baritone  tlm-toms.  a  snare  drum 
line,  and  some  22  clarinets. 

The  Abington  unit  took  up  90  yards  of 
music-marching  space  oil  the  asphalt  from 
the  front  line  to  the  last. 

Members  of  the  Washington  Downtown 
Jaycees  chose  the  Abington  Band  to  repre- 
sent Massachusetts  because  of  the  awards 
the  unit  has  picked  up  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  buses  carrying  them  back  home. 
Smith  said,  the  youngsters  kept  screaming 
"We're  Number  One —  We're  Number  One." 

The  same  chant,  muffled  and  sleepy.  Issued 
from  150  bedrooms  where  the  kids,  today, 
were  sleeping  off  their  victory. 


TO  INCREASE  ACCESS  TO  PRIMARY 
CARE  SERVICES  FOR  MEDICARE 
BENEFICIARIES  IN  MEDICALLY 
UNDERSERVED  AREAS 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  wajs  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  increase  access 
to  primary  care  services  for  medicare 
beneficiaries  in  medically  imderserved 
areas. 


Briefly,  this  bill  would  permit  prospec- 
tive budget-based  reimbursement  under 
medicare  to  rural  health  clinics  for  the 
costs  which  are  reasonably  related  to 
providing  clinic  services,  including  the 
services  of  physician  extenders  provided 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
physician. 

The  term  physician  extender  applies 
to  health  professionals  who  have  been 
trained  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
primary  and  emergency  health  care 
needs. 

Due  to  the  shortages  of  physicians  in 
certain  areas,  many  communities  have 
come  to  rely  on  small  clinics  staffed  by 
these  extenders  in  order  to  meet  the 
primary  health-care  needs  of  their  area. 
Presently,  however,  medicare  places  such 
tight  restrictions  on  reimbursement  of 
extenders'  services  that  many  iJeople 
otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under 
that  program  are  denied  access  to  medi- 
cal care. 

Under  my  bill,  the  costs  of  providing 
these  services  would  be  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement so  long  as  the  clinic  meets 
certain  requirements  outlined  in  the 
legislation. 

Also.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  scope 
of  such  reimbursable  services  would  be 
expanded  by  this  bill  to  Include  preven- 
tive health  services. 

Finally,  because  there  are  urban  areas 
with  medically  underserved  populations 
as  well,  my  bill  also  includes  a  demon- 
stration authority  for  urban  clinics 
which  otherwise  meet  the  requirements 
for  rural  health  clinics  outlined  in  the 
bill. 

"Prospective  budget-based  reimburse- 
ment" is  incorporated  as  the  method  of 
payment,  because  it  provides  a  cost-con- 
scious means  of  negotiating  and  paying 
for  medicare  services.  Under  this  system, 
each  clinic  would  be  required  to  submit 
an  estimate  of  its  annual  budget  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Pay- 
ment then  would  be  made  to  the  clinic 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  for  the 
reasonable  costs  related  to  providing 
medicare  services. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  major  fea- 
tures and  innovations  of  this  bill,  and  I 
will  detail  them  further.  However,  for 
those  less  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
access  to  health  care  which  affect  more 
than  45  million  Americans,  I  would  first 
like  to  discuss  the  background  of  this 
issue  and  the  reasons  why  I  am  recom- 
mending the  solutions  which  this  bill 
offers. 

I  see  the  need  for  this  legislation  from 
three  perspectives:  as  Representative  of 
a  rural  district  in  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky; as  a  member  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee;  and,  as  a  physi- 
cian who  has  practiced  in  a  rural  area. 
As  Congressman  from  Kentucky's 
Fifth  District,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
special  health  problems  with  which  rural 
residents  must  contend,  particularly  the 
problem  of  access  to  medical  care. 

Many  rural  towns  and  communities 
simply  do  not  have  a  physician.  Often  the 
nearest  hospital  is  too  far  away  to  be  of 
assistance  for  basic  health  care  problems, 
and  instead,  is  relied  upon  only  for  emer- 
gencies,  when  many  neglected  health 


problems  have  become  critical.  Even 
then,  rural  Americans  find  that  trans- 
portation problems  and  rugged  terrain 
can  impose  substantial  barriers  to  ob- 
taining sorely  needed  medical  attention. 
In  other  cases,  where  a  physician  is 
available  in  a  community,  the  doctor  usu- 
ally is  overworked  and  in  need  of  addi- 
tional professional  assistance.  I  know 
from  my  own  exi)erience  that  it  is  not 
imusual  for  a  rural  physician  to  see  as 
many  as  100  patients  a  day.  The  demand- 
ing nature  of  rural  practice,  I  mi?:ht  add, 
is  not  much  of  an  incentive  to  attracting 
more  doctors  to  such  medically  under- 
served  areas. 

In  addition  to  these  special  character- 
tistics  of  rural  areas  which  limit  access 
to  medical  care,  two  of  our  major  public 
financing  programs,  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, actually  discriminate  against  rural 
residents.  Current  medicare  provisions 
make  it  difficult  for  rural  clinics  in  at 
least  two  ways. 

First,  as  the  system  presently  operates. 
a  clinic  generally  collects  fees  as  billed 
by  the  physician.  Those  fees  are  set  on  a 
reasonable  charge  basis.  However,  this 
charge  covers  only  the  physician's  serv- 
ice— and  does  so  inadequately — and  does 
not  reflect  the  true  cost  of  running  the 
clinic.  Thus,  what  medicare  payment  is 
received  is  generally  inadequate. 

Second,  clinics  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain medicare  reimbursement  for  services 
provided  by  physician  extenders,  because 
a  physician  was  not  onsite  at  the  time 
the  extender  performed  the  services.  In 
fact,  current  law  allows  coverage  for  phy- 
sician extender  ssrvices  only  when  they 
are  provided  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  physician  and  only  when  they  are  of 
the  kind  traditionally  performed  as  inci- 
dent to  a  physician's  service.  The  effect 
of  this  policy  is  to  exclude  from  reim- 
bursement the  satellite  clinics  which  are 
increasingly  prevalent  in  rural  areas  and 
which  are  attempting  to  fill  some  of  the 
gaps  in  our  health  care  delivery  system. 

To  correct  these  problems  presented  by 
medicare,  my  bill  amends  the  law  to  al- 
low medicare  reimbursement  on  the  basis 
of  costs  which  are  reasonably  related  to 
providing  the  clinic's  services,  thus  allow- 
ing payment  to  cover  more  adequately 
the  actual  cost  of  providing  care  in  a 
rural  clinic  setting.  In  place  of  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  reimbursing  only  oasite 
directly  supervised  services  of  physician 
extenders  my  bill  permits  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  more  realistic  for  rural 
areas,  and  which  allows  periodic  review 
of  the  extender's  services  as  determined 
necessary  by  the  physician. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  reim- 
bursement system  imder  medicare  and 
medicaid  which  works  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  very  people  these  programs 
were  designed  to  help  is  the  practice 
of  reimbursing  nu-al  physicians  at  a 
lower  rate  than  doctors  in  urban  areas 
for  performing  the  same  procedures.  Na- 
tionally, rural  doctors  receive  only  60  per 
cent  of  what  urban  physicians  get  for 
identical  services  under  medicare  and 
medicaid.  This  inequity  concerns  me 
greatly,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pros- 
pective budget-based  reimbursement 
system  I  am  proposing  will  help  to  equal- 
ize  this   differential   for   at  least  the 
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which  best  serves  the  health  care  needs 
of  our  people.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill 
I  am  offering  will  accomplish  these  goals 
by  providing  an  equitable,  yet  cost-con- 
scious way  of  reimbursing  physician  ex- 
tender services. 

Besides  being  a  Representative  of  a 
rural  area  and  a  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  I  view  the  need  for  this 
legislation  from  the  perspective  of  a  doc- 
tor who  practiced  many  years  in  a  rural 
setting.  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  tre- 
mendous service  which  rural  clinics 
can  provide.  For  example,  in  Leslie 
Coimty  in  my  district,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  the  world-renowned  Frontier 
Nursing  Service. 

Since  1925,  when  FNS  was  founded  by 
Mary  Breckinridge,  the  nurse-midwives 
have  been  providing  needed  care  to  resi- 
dents in  a  surrounding  area  of  about  700 
miles  including  some  of  the  most  rug- 
ged terrain  in  Kentucky.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  these  nurses  became  known  as  the 
"horseback  angels."  Now,  FNS  has  be- 
come a  voluntary  primary  health  care 
agency  with  several  outpost  clinics  as 
well  as  a  40-bed  hospital  and  a  graduate 
program  in  family  nursing  and  mid- 
wifery. 

There  are  many  other  clinics  In  my  dis- 
trict which  I  know  are  providing  valua- 
ble service  to  the  community  through  the 
use  of  physician  extenders.  The  prob- 
lem remains,  however,  that  these  clinics 
lack  an  adequately  stable  source  of  re- 
imbursement for  the  services  provided. 
Two  clinics  that  I  know  of  may  even  be 
forced  to  shut  down  simply  because  of 
insufficient  funding.  This  would  certainly 
prove  catastrophic  to  the  people  who  de- 
pend upon  these  clinics  for  their  medical 
care,  and  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  prevent 
such  a  disruption  in  service  from  occur- 
ring. 

In  addition  to  my  concern  about  as- 
suring access  to  medical  care  and  provid- 
ing reimbursement  for  services  rendered, 
as  a  doctor  I  am  concerned  as  well  about 
the  quality  of  that  care.  I  believe  this 
legislation  does  provide  proper  safe- 
guards and  standards  to  assure  quality 
service. 

First,  under  my  bill  the  responsibility 
for  care  rests  ultimately  with  the  physi- 
cian. It  is  the  physician  who  determines 
the  nature  and  extent  of  supervision  re- 
quired. It  is  the  physician  who  prepares 
the  medical  orders  for  care  and  treat- 
ment of  clinic  patients,  which  outline  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  physician  ex- 
tender's services.  It  is  the  physician  who 
must  agree  to  be  available  for  consulta- 
tion, guidance,  referral,  and  emergencies. 
Clearly,  without  the  responsible  involve- 
ment of  the  physician,  reimbursement 
under  this  legislation  cannot  be  provided. 

A  second  set  of  safeguards  is  found 
in  the  definition  of  physician  extender. 
In  addition  to  the  requirement  that  the 
extender  perform  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  a  physician,  the  extender 
must  be  qualified  either  as  a  physician 
assistant  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Certification  of  Physician  Assistants, 
or  as  an  adult-family  nurse  practitioner, 
as  accredited  by  the  American  Nursing 
Association. 

The  examination  for  these  certifica- 
tions differ  only  slightly,  with  the  nurs- 


ing exam  stressing  the  coimseling  role  a 
bit  more,  but  the  stringent  prerequisites 
to  taking  these  tests  are  in  themselves  as- 
surances of  qualified  personnel. 

To  qualify  for  the  physician  assistant 
examination,  an  applicant  must  have 
graduated  from  a  program  accredited  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  or  from  a 
pediatric  or  family  nurse  practitioner 
program  of  at  least  4  months  duration 
at  a  nationally  accredited  school  of  med- 
icine or  nursing  and  which  is  funded  by 
the  Division  of  Health  Manpower  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Alternatively, 
an  applicant  for  the  physician  assistant 
exam  may  produce  docimientation  of 
having  spent  4  years  in  full-time  pro- 
vision of  primary  care  as  a  physician  as- 
sistant or  nurse  practitioner  in  the 
United  States  or  in  the  imiformed  serv- 
ices. 

For  the  adult-famUy  nurse  practi- 
tioner examination,  an  applicant  must 
have  graduated  from  a  program  of  study 
approved  by  the  American  Nursing  As- 
sociation and  have  at  least  2  years  of 
practice  as  a  nurse  practitioner,  1  year 
of  which  may  have  been  a  preceptorship. 

These  two  certification  programs, 
therefore,  provide  sufficient  screening  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  patient.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  training-certification  re- 
quirement, the  bill  provides  that  extend- 
ers may  perform  only  those  services 
which  they  are  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form in  the  State  involved.  There  is  no 
attempt  through  tliis  bill  to  supersede 
State  laws  or  regulations.  The  ultimate 
authority  to  determine  the  extender's 
role  remains  with  the  State  and  with  the 
physician  who  has  supervisory  respon- 
sibility. 

Yet,  this  is  not  to  say  that  extenders 
are  unable  to  perform  quality  services 
without  immediate  physician  supervi- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  allow  physician  extend- 
ers to  deliver  primary  care  and  emer- 
gency services  without  the  requirement 
that  a  physician  be  onsite  in  order  to 
receive  reimbursement.  The  degree  of  In- 
dependence given  to  the  extenders  will, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  relationship 
between  the  physician  and  the  extender. 
Together  they  should  be  able  to  work  out 
an  arrangement  which  best  meets  the 
health  needs  of  the  community  and  still 
assures  that  quality  care  Is  provided. 

A  third  safeguard  of  quality  care  is 
found  in  the  clinic-based  approach  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  In  order  to  help  assure 
the  quality  of  services  for  which  medi- 
care payment  is  made,  the  participating 
rural  clinics  themselves  must  meet  cer- 
tain criteria.  For  example,  a  clinic  must 
maintain  clinical  records  on  all  patients 
and  must  have  written  policies  that  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  the  clinic.  Because 
these  clinics  serve  as  an  entry  point  to 
the  medical  care  system,  each  must  have 
access  to  diagnostic  services  as  well  as 
arrangements  for  referral  or  admission 
of  patients  requiring  inpatient  services 
or  specialized  services  not  available  at 
the  clinic.  Additional  requirements  are 
outlined  In  the  bill,  which  are  also  de- 
signed to  assure  provision  of  quality  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  which  recog- 
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nize  the  need  to  improve  access  to  health 
care  in  medically  underserved  areas  and 
which  would  permit  reimbursement  for 
the  services  of  physician  extenders.  I 
want  to  commend  our  able  colleague,  Dan 
RosTENKOwsKi,  who  has  taken  the  lead 
as  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
holding  hearings  on  this  issue  of  reim- 
bursing niral  health  clinics  for  the  costs 
of  physician  extenders'  services.  On  the 
Senate  side.  Senator  Dick  Clark  has  also 
introduced  a  i-ural  clinic  bill  for  which 
he  has  generated  a  good  deal  of  support. 

I  have  modeled  my  bill  after  the 
"clinic  approach,"  because  I  believe  that 
it  provides  the  best  possible  way  to  ad- 
dress concerns  about  quality  of  care. 
While  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  may  have  supported  different 
proposals,  these  bills  all  share  a  common 
objective:  To  improve  access  to  medical 
care  for  rural  Americans.  This  is  a  goal, 
which  I,  too,  am  pleased  to  support. 

However,  there  are  four  features  of  my 
bill  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
legislation  proposed  thus  far,  and  I  would 
like  to  review  these  provisions  briefiy : 

Fii*st,  my  bill  would  permit  prospective 
budget-based  reimbursement  to  rural 
health  clinics  for  the  costs  which  are  rea- 
sonably related  to  provision  of  covered 
services. 

Under  this  arrangement,  clinics  would 
submit  annual  budgets  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW/Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Guidelines  for  reasonable- 
ness, which  is  the  criterion  for  budget 
acceptability,  would  be  defined  by  the 
SSA  on  the  basis  of  experience.  Capital 
expenditure,  the  primarj'  cause  of  infia- 
tion  in  cost  budgets,  would  be  closely 
monitored.  Overhead  costs  also  would  be 
subject  to  limitations.  Clinics  would  be 
required  to  submit  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  medicare  services  expected  to 
be  provided  during  the  coming  year. 
These  estimates  would  be  evaluated  for 
productivity,  using  minimum  productiv- 
ity standards  based  upon  the  maturity 
and  location  of  the  clinics. 

Once  the  budget  is  accepted,  SSA 
would  determine  an  annual  payment  to 
the  clinic  to  be  provided  in  quarterly  In- 
stallments. Adjustments  would  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  year  through  appro- 
priate audit  procedures  as  determined 
necessary  by  the  SSA. 

Although  such  a  mechanism  appears  to 
require  a  level  of  budget  and  cost  re- 
ports not  common  to  rural  areas,  it  is 
actually  less  complicated  than  the  cur- 
rent billing  system.  Once  It  is  in  place, 
it  also  would  be  a  simpler,  more  efficient, 
and  timely  way  to  pay  small  clinics 
whose  operation  depends  upon  a  regular 
flow  of  funds. 

The  second  major  innovation  in  my  bill 
is  that  it  would  include  physician-di- 
rected clinics  as  long  as  they  meet  the 
requirements  in  the  bill.  Two  approaches 
would  be  permitted  for  reimbursing  the 
cost  of  pl:^'sician  extenders'  services.  In 
cases  where  the  physician  employs  the 
extender,  payment  would  be  made 
through  the  physician.  In  all  other  cases, 
it  would  be  made  to  the  clinic,  which 
would  in  turn  reimburse  the  extenders  on 
the  basis  of  their  salaries.  In  addition. 


the  physician  would  be  reimbursed  for 
his  services,  including  his  supervisory 
duties,  which  would  be  included  as  costs 
of  the  clinic's  operation. 

Third,  my  bill  expands  the  scope  of 
medicare  services  to  include  preventive 
services.  As  a  physician,  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  value  of  preventive  med- 
icine, and  I  have  supported  various  legis- 
lative proposals  to  promote  this  approach 
over  the  years.  Particularly,  when  we  are 
trying  to  address  the  health  care  needs  of 
our  elderly  population,  we  find  that  pre- 
ventive care  and  certain  counseling  serv- 
ices are  needed. 

My  bill  would  provide  medicare  reim- 
bursement for  physical  exams  and  for 
diagnostic  services  to  help  detect  disease 
so  it  can  be  treated  in  its  early  stages. 
Health  education  services  designed  to 
prevent  nutritional  or  other  medical 
problems  of  the  elderly  also  would  be  in- 
cluded under  the  definition  of  preventive 
services.  Home  health  visits,  preventive 
dental  care,  immunizations,  physical 
therapy,  and  rehabilitative  services,  as 
well  as  sei-vices  for  illness  management 
also  would  be  covered. 

When  such  preventive  services  are  in- 
cluded as  part  of  primary  care  in  a  clinic 
setting,  it  has  been  found  that  costly  hos- 
pitalization can  be  reduced  and  that  ill- 
ness can  be  more  effectively  managed. 

In  fact,  recent  studies  have  shown  that 
primary  care  in  a  clinic  setting  has  re- 
duced hospitalization  among  the  elderly 
by  move  than  50  percent  in  several  Mem- 
phis clinics,  by  70  percent  in  Kentucky's 
Frontier  Nursing  Service,  and  by  35  per- 
cent in  neighborhood  health  centers. 

The  reduction  in  hospitalization  costs 
brought  about  by  these  reduced  utiliza- 
tion rates  may  well  provide  significant 
savings  under  part  A  for  the  medicare 
trust  fund.  Furthermore,  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  Mitre  Corp.  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  suggests 
that  reduced  hospitalization  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  those  served  by  primary 
health  care  clinics,  not  just  the  elderly. 

The  fourth  distinguishing  feature  of 
my  bill  Is  demonstration  authority  for 
reimbursement  of  clinics  in  urban  areas 
which  otherwise  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  legislation. 

While  we  know  that  there  are  millions 
of  Americans  living  in  medically  under- 
served  rural  areas,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  comparable  underserved 
areas  In  our  iimer  cities.  According  to 
1970  statistics,  approximately  11  per- 
cent of  the  urban  population  falls  into 
the  category  of  being  medically  imder- 
served.  Of  the  population,  more  than  11 
million  persons  are  over  65  years  old. 

In  my  view,  it  is  only  fair  to  include 
urban  areas  in  this  proposal,  in  cases 
where  these  provisions  could  be  helpful 
in  providing  a  regular  source  of  primary 
care. 

Because  of  the  newness  of  this  ap- 
proach, the  predominant  need  In  rural 
areas,  and  the  continuing  concern  about 
increasing  Federal  expenditures.  I  am 
proposing  to  limit  the  urban  clinic  pro- 
gram to  a  demonstration  authority. 
Should  this  approach  prove  its  value  for 
urban  medically  underserved  areas,  we 
could  consider  expanding  the  scope  of 
this  coverage. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  Is 
support  for  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  many  quarters. 

At  recent  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means'  Health  Subcommittee  and 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee's  Sub- 
conrniittee  on  Rural  Development,  the 
Department  of  HEW  strongly  endorsed 
reimbursement  on  a  reasonable  cost 
basis  for  the  services  provided  by  physi- 
cian extenders  in  rural  clinics.  Funds  for 
such  reimbursement  already  have  been 
included  in  the  administration's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  the  National  Rural  Cen- 
ter and  Rural  America,  also  endorse  this 
general  approach.  The  Association  of 
Physician  Assistant  Programs,  the 
American  Academy  of  Physician  Assist- 
ants, the  American  Nurses'  Association, 
and  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
have  announced  their  agreement  with 
the  clinic -based  approach.  The  American 
Medical  Association  has  stated  its  sup- 
port for  recognizing  medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  by  extenders 
under  physician  supervision  whether  at 
or  away  from  the  doctor's  office.  I  think 
that  this  broad  range  of  agreement  on 
the  goals  of  the  legislation  involving 
physician  extenders  should  indicate  the 
need  for  Congress  to  act  on  this  issue. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  not  only  orga- 
nized associations  which  support  the  ob- 
jective of  improving  access  to  primary 
health  care  by  reimbursing  the  services 
of  physician  extenders.  I  sent  a  ques- 
tionnali-e  to  various  clinics,  doctors,  and 
other  health  professionals  in  my  own 
district  to  determine  the  sentiment  on 
this  very  issue.  That  poll  prompted 
strongly  supportive  responses  in  favor  of 
amending  medicare  to  permit  reimburse- 
ment for  physician  extenders'  services 
when  such  services  are  performed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  physician. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  represents  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  assuring  that  all 
Americans  have  access  to  quality  medical 
care  and  that  such  access  Is  not  depend- 
ent strictly  on  where  a  person  lives. 

I  believe  also  that  this  bill  will  make  it 
possible  for  millions  of  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries to  actually  obtain  the  medical 
care  to  which  this  Congress  has  agreed 
they  are  entitled. 

I  believe,  further,  that  this  bill  includes 
adequate  safeguards  to  insure  that  the 
medicare  patients  themselves  receive 
quality  medical  care  while  protecting  the 
taxpayers'  interests  through  a  reimburse- 
ment mechanism  which  pays  for  only 
reasonable  costs  of  providing  that  care. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  Issue  which 
merits  careful  consideration,  and  I  am 
attaching  a  summary  of  this  legislation 
along  with  the  actual  text  of  the  bill  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  complete  In- 
formation on  which  to  base  their  judg- 
ments: 

Summary 

OVERALL  PtJRPOSE 

This  bill  amends  Medicare  Law  to  permit 
prospective  budget-based  relmbiirsement  to 
rural  health  clinics  for  the  costs  which  are 
reasonably  related  to  providing  clinic  serv- 
ices, including  the  services  of  pliyslclan  ex- 
tenders, provided  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  physician. 
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services  to  Include  preventive 

A  comparable  demonstratl(  n 
selected  urban  areas  Is  also 
bill. 

1.  Definition  of  rural  h^ilth  clinic 

The  term  "Rural  Health 
facility  which  Is  not  located 
area  (as  defined  by  the 
but  Is  located  In  an  area 
of  medical  services  Is  not 
the  needs  of  Individuals  r 

This  definition  would 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of 
medically    underserved 
Section  1302(7)  of  the  Public 
Act.  and  also  clinics  that 
of  their  patients  from  rural 
derserved  areas. 

Also,  m  order  to  receive 
this  bill  each  rural  clinic  mus 

(A)  Be   primarily   engage<l 
rural  health  clinic  services; 

(B)  Have  an  arrangement 
state  and  local  law)  with  one 
clans   for   periodic   review, 
necessary  by  the  supervising 
all  services  furnished  by 
for  supervision  and  guldanc  i 
tlon   by   such   physicians   of 
orders    for    care    and 
patients  as  may  be  necessar ' 
availability  of  such  physic 
of  patients:  and  for  advice 
the  management  of  medical 

(C)  Maintain  clinical 
tlents; 

(D)  Have  arrangements  wl 
hospitals  for  referral  or 
tlents; 

(E)  Have  written  policies 
agement  of  clinic  and  all 
vldes; 

(F)  Have  a  physician  or 
tender  responsible  for  the 
policies    relating    to   the 
clinic's  services: 

(0)  Have  access  to 
from  facilities  meeting 
this  title; 

(H)   Have   appropriate 
rangements.  In  compliance 
state   and   federal   law   for 
Isterlng.  and  dispensing 
cals; 

(1)  Be  governed  by  a  board , 
which    Is   composed   of 
m  the  area  served  by  the 
are  not  the  physician  extender 
Ing  physician  of  the  clinic; 

(J)   And   meet   such    other 
as  the  Secretary  may  find 
Interest   of  the  health   and 
Individuals  furnished  service: 
2.  Definition  of  "physictai. 
The  term  "Physician 
physician  assistant,  medex. 
er.  nurse  clinician  or  other 
tloner  who  performs  such 
legally  authorized  to  perforc  i 
under  the  supervision  of  a 
who  Is  certified  as  a  physlcla^ 
the    National    Commission    o' 
of  Physician  Assistants  (or 
nlzationi   or  is  certified  as 
nurse   practitioner   by  the 
Ing  Association  (or  successor 
3.  Definition  of  preventive 

The     term     preventive 
means: 

(A)  Physical  exams,  and 
Ices    made    in    connection 
exam,  conducted  for  the 
ing  an  Individual's  physical 
out  regard  to  whether  such 
manifested  symptoms  of 

(B)  Home  health  visits; 

(C)  Health  education  and 
signed  to  prevent  nutritional 
cal  problems  of  the  elderly, 
seling  for  conditions  of 
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(D)  Rehabilitative  and  physical  therapy 
services; 

(E)  Immiinlzatlons  and  services  related 
thereto; 

(P)  Services  for  Illness  management  de- 
signed to  minimize  handicapped  and  discom- 
forting conditions  due  to  a  chronic  illness; 
and 

(G)  Preventive  dental  care 

4.  Prospective  reimbursement 

Each  clinic  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  bill  would  submit  an  annual  budget 
for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  (in  effect, 
the  Social  Security  Administration). 

Each  clinic  would  also  be  required  to  sub- 
mit an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  Medicare 
services  provided  by  that  clinic  In  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  budget  shall  be  formulated  and  sub- 
mitted In  accordance  with  regulations  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Payment  may  not  be  made  to  the  clinic 
until  the  Secretary  has  approved  its  budget. 

Once  the  budget  Is  approved,  the  Secretary 
shall  estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
services  covered  by  this  title,  and  shall  pay 
quarterly  Installments  of  that  amount  to 
the  clinic  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 

Payment  shall  be  made  to  the  physician, 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  extender  Is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  physician,  and  in  all  other 
cases,  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  cUnlc. 

Appropriate  audit  and  settlement  shall  be 
made  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

5.  Demonstration  authority 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Hew  to  Initiate  and  carry  out  dem- 
onstration projects  in  selected  urban  areas 
where  the  supply  of  medical  services  Is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
residing  therein.  Otherwise,  urban  clinics 
mtist  meet  the  requirements  prescribed  for 
rural  health  clinics  to  receive  reimbursement 
under  this  authority. 


H.R.  6259 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  payment  for  r\util 
health  clinic  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1833  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  With  respect  to  rural  health  clinic 
services,  payment  shall  be  made,  on  behalf 
of  an  Individual  and  In  the  manner  described 
m  section  1845  (after  such  section  becomes 
effective),  on  the  basis  of  costs  reasonably 
related  to  providing  such  services  or  on  the 
bEisls  of  such  other  tests  of  reasonableness 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  appropriate.". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(aa)(l)  The  term  'rural  health  clinic 
services"  means  such  services  and  supplies 
as  would  otherwise  be  covered  (under  sub- 
section (s)  (2)  (A) )  If  furnished  as  an  Inci- 
dent to  a  physician's  professional  service  and 
such  additional  services  provided  by  a  physi- 
cian extender  as  he  is  legally  authorized  to 
provide  In  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  he  per- 
forms such  services,  so  long  as  such  services 
and  supplies  are  furnished  by  a  rural  health 
clinic  to  an  Individual  as  an  outpatient  with 
respect  to  whom  such  services  are  periodically 
reviewed  by  a  physician  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1861(r)(l)).  Such  term  also  Includes 
preventive  health  services  furnished  by  a 
physician  or  physician  extender  (if  such  ex- 
tender is  legally  authorized  to  perform  such 
services)  to  an  Individual  as  an  outpatient 
of  such  a  clinic. 

"(2)  The  term  "rural  health  clinic  means 
a  facility  which — 

"(A)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  providing 
rural  health  clinic  services; 


"(B)  has  an  arrangement  (consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  State  and  local  law  relative 
to  the  practice,  performance,  and  delivery  of 
health  services)  with  one  or  more  physicians 
under  which  provision  is  made  for  the  peri- 
odic review,  as  is  determined  necessary  by 
the  supervising  physician,  of  all  services 
furnished  by  physician  extenders,  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  by  such  physicians  of 
physician  extenders,  the  preparation  by  such 
physicians  of  such  medical  orders  for  care 
and  treatment  of  clinic  patients  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  the  availability  of  such  physi- 
cians for  such  referral  of  patients  as  is  nec- 
essary and  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
management  of  medical  emergencies; 

"(C)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients; 

"(D)  has  arrangements  with  one  or  more 
hospitals  for  the  referral  or  admission  of 
patients  requiring  Inpatient  services  or  such 
diagnostic  or  other  specialized  services  as  are 
not  available  at  the  clinic; 

"(E)  has  written  policies  to  govern  the 
management  of  the  clinic  and  all  services 
It  provides; 

"  (P)  has  a  physician  or  physician  extender 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  such  pol- 
icies relating  to  the  provision  of  the  clinic's 
services; 

"(G)  has  access  to  diagnostic  services  from 
facilities  meeting  requirements  under  this 
title; 

"(H)  has  appropriate  procedures  or  ar- 
rangements, In  compliance  with  applicable 
State  and  Federal  law.  for  storing,  admin- 
istering, and  dispensing  drugs  and  biologi- 
cals; 

"(I)  Is  governed  by  a  board,  a  majority  of 
which  is  composed  of  residents  who  live  in 
the  area  served  by  the  clinic  and  who  are 
not  the  physician  extender  or  supervising 
physician  of  the  clinic;  and 

"(J)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  in  the  Interest 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Individuals 
who  are  furnished  services  by  the  clinic. 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  such  term  Includes 
only  a  facility  which  (1)  Is  not  located  In  an 
urbanized  area  (as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census)  but  is  located  in  an  area  where 
the  supply  of  medical  services  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  Individuals  resid- 
ing therein  (Including  such  rural  areas  as 
are  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  areas  hav- 
ing medically  underserved  populations  un- 
der section  1302(7)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  and  Including  facilities  in  any 
area  so  long  as  the  facility  receives  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  patients  from  rural  areas  having 
medically  underserved  populations),  and 
(11)  has  filed  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary by  which  It  agrees  not  to  charge  any 
individual  or  other  person  for  Items  or  serv- 
ices for  which  such  Individual  Is  entitled  to 
have  payment  made  under  this  title,  except 
for  the  amount  of  any  deductible  or  coinsur- 
ance amount  imposed,  with  respect  to  such 
Items  or  services,  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  1833. 

"(3)  The  term  'physician  extender*  means, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  phy- 
sician assistant,  medex,  nurse  practitioner, 
nurse  clinician  or  other  trained  practitioner 
(A)  who  performs,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  physician  (as  defined  in  section  1861  (r) 
(1 ) ) .  such  services  as  he  is  legally  authorized 
to  perform  (In  the  State  In  which  he  per- 
forms such  services)  in  accordance  with 
State  law  (or  the  State  regulatory  mecha- 
nism provided  by  State  law)  and  (B)  who 
is  certified  as  a  physician  assistant  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Certification  of 
Physician  Assistants,  or  successor  organiza- 
tion, or  Is  certified  as  an  adult-family  nurse 
practitioner  by  the  American  Nursing  As- 
sociation, or  successor  organization. 

"(4)  The  term  'preventive  health  services' 
means — 

"(A)  physical  exams,  and  diagnostic  serv- 
ices made  In  connection  with  any  such  exam, 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  an  in- 
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dlvldual's  physical  condition  without  regard 
to  whether  such  individual  has  manifested 
symptoms  of  Illness; 

"(B)  home  health  visits; 

"(C)  health  education  and  counseling  de- 
signed to  prevent  nutritional  or  other  medi- 
cal problems  of  the  elderly,  including  coun- 
seling for  conditions  of  terminal  Illness; 

"(D)  rehabilitative  and  phjrsical  therapy 
services; 

"(E)  immunizations  and  services  related 
thereto; 

"(F)  services  for  Illness  management  de- 
signed to  minimize  handicapping  and  dis- 
comforting conditions  due  to  a  chronic  ill- 
ness; and 

"(G)  preventive  dental  care." 

(c)  Section  1862(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  such  cases"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  case  of 
rural  health  clinics,  as  defined  in  section 
1861  (aa)  (2) ,  and  in  other  cases". 

(d)(1)  Section  1861(s)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)    rural   health  clinic  services.";    and 

(D)  by  redeslgnatinj  paragraphs  (10), 
(11),  (12).  and  (13)  as  paragraphs  (11), 
(12),  (13),  and  (14),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)" 
and  Inserting  in  Jleu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(11)  and  (12)". 

(3)  Section  1862(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) :  "(ex- 
cept for  preventive  health  services  furnished 
as  part  of  rural  health  clinic  services) "; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "physical  check- 
ups" In  paragraph  (7)  the  following:  "(other 
than  physical  checkups  furnished  as  part  of 
rural  health  clinic  services)";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "(except  for  preventive 
dental  care  services  furnished  as  part  of 
rural  health  clinic  services)"  after  "care"  In 
paragraph  (12). 

(e)  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"PROSPECTIVE    BUDGETS   AND    PAYMENTS 
TO   RUBAL    HEALTH   CLINICS 

"SEC.  1845.  (a)  Beginning  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  pay  any  rural  health  clinic 
for  services  provided  under  this  title  in  a 
fiscal  year  unless  the  clinic  has  submitted, 
and  the  Secretary  has  approved  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  a  prospective  budget  for 
the  clinic  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  an 
estimation  In  such  budget  of  the  amount 
of  services  which  are  to  be  rendered  by  such 
clinic  and  for  which  payment  will  be  made 
under  this  title.  Such  budget  shall  be  for- 
mulated and  submitted  In  accordance  with 
regulations   submitted   by   the   Secretary. 

"(b)  After  subsection  (a)  Is  Implemented, 
the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter,  estimate  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  services  under  this  title  for  such 
quarter  to  each  rural  health  clinic  whose 
budget  has  been  approved  under  subsection 
(a) .  Such  estimate  shall  be  based  upon  such 
budget  and  the  amount  already  paid  for 
such  services  to  the  clinic  for  services  during 
the  fiscal  year.  After  making  such  estimate, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  (at  the  beginning  of 
such  quarter  and  prior  to  audit  and  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Office)  to 
the  clinic,  or  to  the  physician  In  the  case  of 
a  clinic  In  which  the  physician  extender  Is 
an  employee  of  the  physician,  the  amount 
of  such  estimate.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal 


year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  with 
respect  to  each  rural  health  clinic,  if  any 
discrepancy  exists  between  the  payments 
made  during  such  year  to  the  clinic  and 
the  amount  to  which  the  clinic  Is  entitled 
under  this  title  for  such  year.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  then,  make  payments  to,  or 
receive  payments  from,  such  clinic  in  order 
to  correct   such   discrepancy." 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  services  rendered  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  may  Initiate  and 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  in  selected 
urban  areas  where  the  supply  of  medical 
services  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Individuals  residing  therein.  In  carrying 
out  such  projects,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  on  behalf  of  mdividuals  for  serv- 
ices described  in  section  1861(aa)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  except  that  such  serv- 
ices snail  be  furnished  to  outpatients  by 
healtli  clinics  located  in  the  selected  urban 
areas  rather  than  by  a  rural  health  clinic. 
Such  health  clinics  shall  be  primarily  en- 
gaged in  providing  such  services  and  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (J),  and  clause  (11)  of  the  last 
sentence,  of  section  1861(aa)(2)  of  such 
Act.  Eligibility  for,  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits payable  with  respect  to.  and  the  manner 
of  payment  for  such  services  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
determined  with  respect  to  rural  health 
clinic  services  under  title  XVIII  of  such 
Act. 


DO  WE  NEED  THE  PHILIPPINE 
BASES? 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
the  end  of  its  tenure,  the  last  adminis- 
tration very  nearly  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Grovemment  of  the  Philip- 
pines that  would  set  new  terms  govern- 
ing access  and  control  of  U.S.  bases  in 
that  country.  Concurrent  with  this 
agreement,  the  United  States  came  close 
to  committing  itself  to  over  a  billion  dol- 
lar pledge  of  military  assistance  to  the 
Marcos  regime. 

The  ultimate  collapse  of  those  nego- 
tiations has,  I  believe,  been  fortunate.  A 
new  administration  and  a  new  Congress 
now  have  a  needed  opportunity  to  give 
serious  attention  to  U.S.  security  require- 
ments that  the  bases  supposedly  fulfill. 
At  the  very  least,  we  should  question  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  current  levels 
of  U.S.  forces  and  facilities  in  the  Philip- 
pines. A  hard-nosed  review  is  particu- 
larly important  given  recent  changes  In 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Southeast  Asian 
region. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  a  realinement  of  the  U.S.  military 
posture  in  the  Western  Pacific,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  American  forces  will  ever 
again  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  manner 
it  was  previously  in  Southeast  Asia.  No 
country  in  the  region  appears  to  face  a 
serious  threat  of  conventional  military 
attack  beyond  its  own  means  of  defense. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  situations  so 
warrant,  the  United  States  can  mobilize 
and  transport  required  air  support  and 
ground  forces  from  bases  well  outside 
the  region.  We  proved  last  August  that 
P-lll's  can  come  from  as  far  away  as 


Idaho  in  response  to  incidents  in  Korea. 
Where  in  Southeast  Asia  will  we  ever 
need  a  response  as  quick  as  that  for 
Korea? 

Even  if  we  do  manage  to  maintain  our 
access  to  the  bases  in  the  Philippines, 
will  we  really  be  able  to  use  them  in  all 
contingencies?  The  government  there 
has  taken  a  number  of  actions  that  bring 
into  question  the  availability  of  the  bases. 
Even  during  the  Vietnam  war,  we  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  proximity  of 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  to  that  conflict  and 
flew  B-52's  from  Guam,  hundreds  of 
miles  farther  away,  in  order  to  protect 
Philippine  sensitivities.  The  Philippines 
recently  issued  a  joint  communique  with 
the  Vietnamese  that  states  that  the 
Philippines  will  not  allow  the  use  of  its 
territory  for  intervention  against  other 
countries  in  the  region.  Even  if  there  was 
a  situation  in  which  we  really  had  to  rely 
on  the  bases  to  support  our  military  ac- 
tions in  the  region,  woidd  the  Philippine 
Government  allow  us  to  do  so? 

Alternatively,  United  States  and  re- 
gional interests  would  appear  to  be  ade- 
quately protected  from  facilities  already 
established  in  Guam  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Pacific  and  Japan.  On  Guam,  port 
facilities  are  underutilized  and  unem- 
ployment there  has  even  been  aggra- 
vated by  U.S.  military  cutbacks.  While 
officers  at  the  Philippine  bases  complain 
of  inadequate  housing,  new  housing  on 
Guam  is  underoccupied.  Alternatives 
also  exist  for  contracting  ship  repair 
needed  to  maintain  a  global  fleet  by 
using  facilities  imder  Philippine  control 
or  in  Singapore  and  Japan. 

All  of  this  is  worth  considering  in  light 
of  the  potentially  hard  negotiation  posi- 
tion the  Philippine  Government  has  in- 
dicated it  may  adopt.  If  press  reports  are 
accurate,  the  Marcos  government  has  al- 
ready doubled  the  size  of  its  armed  forces 
and  tripled  its  budget  for  defense  since 
martial  law  was  imposed,  and  now  wants 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  U.S.  mihtary  aid. 
If  we  provide  such  foreign  aid,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  avoid  complicity  with 
the  repressive  aspects  of  the  Marcos  gov- 
ernment, a  government  that  has  shown 
no  inclination  to  ease  restrictions  on  hu- 
man rights,  that  expels  reporters  and 
priests,  and  follows  legal  practices  ab- 
horent  to  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  factors  should 
be  taken  into  account  as  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration focuses  on  the  U.S.  position 
in  any  renewed  negotiations  with  the 
Philippines.  Our  rights  to  use  these  bases 
do  not  expire  until  1991.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  under  any  circumstances 
why  we  should  negotiate  a  new  arrange- 
ment now,  but  if  we  are  going  to  do  so, 
I  believe  we  must  seriously  consider  the 
alternative  of  closing  our  Philippine 
facilities. 


REORGANIZATION:  MUCH  MORE 
THAN  MOVING  BOXES 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Carter  administration  strives  to  re- 
organize the  Federal  Government  in  or- 
der to  improve  its  efficiency  and  econ- 
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omy,  it  will  have  no  strom  er  ally  than 
our  colleague.  Jack  Brooks. 

Jack  has  been  fighting  far  those  ob- 
jectives for  many  years.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  he  can  be  expei  ted  to  assist 
the  new  administration  significantly  in 
its  reorganization  plans. 

Yet.  Chairman  Brooks  knows  very 
well  that  simply  rearrangir  g  the  struc- 
ture of  the  government  car  not  by  itself 
produce  all  of  the  improveir  ent  to  which 
the  people  of  this  Nation  ai  e  entitled.  It 
will  also  require  greatly  itrengthened 
management,  and  a  willingi  ess  to  follow 
soimd  policies  regardless  of  past 
priorities. 

Fortunately,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  displayed  a  detei  mination  to 
give  a  fresh  look  at  the  old  vays  of  run- 
ning our  Government.  In  re  orming  gov- 
ernmental forms  and  funct  ons,  the  ad- 
ministration's cause  will  b(  aided  by  a 
similar  desire  on  the  part  of  Chairman 
Brooks  to  make  the  goverm  lent  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  peop^  e. 

An  article  in  the  April  is:  ue  of  "Gov- 
ernment Executive"  descrit  es  the  views 
of  Jack  Brooks  on  these  iss  ties.  Because 
of  his  leadership  in  achlevin  i  better  gov- 
ernment. I  am  pleased  to  br  ng  the  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  oui  colleagues; 
Reorganization:  Much  More  iThan  Moving 
Boxes 

"itx 
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Ask  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D 
about    government 
whips  out  the  following  quote 
va,  210  B.C. 

"We  trained  hard  .  .  .  but  1 
every  time  we  were  beginning 
teams  we  would  be  reorganlze< 
learn  later  In  life  that  we  ten(  1 
new  situation  by  reorganizing 
ful  method  It  can  be  for  crea 
of  progress  while  producing 
clency  and  demoralization." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
quote  any  firm  opinion  on  the 
reorganization  plan  by  Jack 
man  of  the  House  Governmetit 
Committee.  What  It  best 
deep  skepticism  that  shifting 
ordlnatlng  offices  and  moving 
on  a  chart  basically  means 

"Waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
more  often  be  traced  to  poor 
than  to  Improper  objectives, 
will  not  solve  this  problem 
ganlzatlon  efforts  will  faU  In 
unless    accompanied    by 
provements  In  all  agencies  fror  i 
Management  and  Budget  ( 
says  Brooks. 

He  goes  a  bit  deeper.  The 
attention.  In  his  mind.  Include 
Information   systems,    budget!  ig 
policies    procurement,    prograifi 
fraud  and  abuse  control,  to 

Jack  Brooks  was  first  elected 
In  1952  when  he.  was  29. 
Washington  he  caught  the 
came  a  close  friend  of  Sam 
admired  his  capacity  for  hard 
potential  for  leadership 
friend  and  supporter  of  all 
Idents  since  Truman  as  well  as 
ponent  of  Richard  Nixon,  the 
principles  from  the  time  he 

He  Is  an  ardent  Labor 
tlnues  to  maintain  his  union 

He  was  among  the  first 
gressmen  to  support  Civil 
lltlcai  philosophy  favors 
poverty.    Ignorance    and 
strong  advocate  of  proposals 
standard  of  living  and  the 
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ai^s  that  need 
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tentlal  of  the  working  man.  In  summary,  he 
has  the  unblemished  credentials  of  a  Liberal 
Democrat. 

After  26  years  service,  stacked  on  top  of  two 
terms  In  the  Texas  Legislature  (while  he  at- 
tended law  school  following  overseas  Marine 
duty  In  World  War  11),  Brooks  is  a  "power" 
In  the  House.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
Its  subcommittee  on  Defence  and  Legislation, 
and  a  ranking  member  of  House  Judiciary. 
He  alternates  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  and 
also  serves  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facilities. 

ALWAYS    DECISIVE 

Seniority  may  explain  his  ranking  status 
on  Judiciary  and  Chairmanship  of  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

It  does  not  account  for  his  other  leader- 
ship positions  or  the  role  he  plays  In  those 
facets  of  the  legislative  process  that  fall 
within  his  areas  of  expertise.  Interest  or 
Jurisdiction.  By  temperament  and  experience 
he  iG  an  expert  in  the  complex  arts  of  the 
legislator  and  the  politician  which,  in  prac- 
tical terms,  are  Inseparable. 

Brooks  Is  probably  not  afraid  of  anything — 
least  of  all,  making  a  decision  or  taking  a 
position  on  a  controversial  Issue.  But  he  Is 
not  an  abstract  idealist.  He  refuses  to  tilt  at 
wlndmUls  and  he  works  hard,  very  hard,  in 
preparing  himself  for  the  decisions  he  must 
make  and  defending  the  positions  he  feels 
he  must  take.  In  an  arena  where  decisiveness 
and  doing  one's  homework  are  not  common 
virtues.  Brooks  stands  out.  In  the  eyes  of 
those  who  know  him,  as  a  real  tiger. 

Tigers  are  often  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  Brooks  is  no  exception.  He  does 
not  fit  the  Image  of  the  stereotype  of  the  TV 
or  Hollywood  version  of  what  a  Congressman 
is  supposed  to  be.  He  leaves  few  people 
neutral  and,  it  was  said,  during  his  early 
years  in  Congress,  because  of  his  vigorous 
and  decisive  approach  that  Brooks  had  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  but  that  he  might 
not  win  a  popularity  contest.  His  approach 
to  the  duties  of  Congressman  and  Committee 
Chairman  is  made  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  an  almost  automatic  negative  re- 
action to  pressure  of  any  kind. 

As  a  bom  p>olitlclan,  Brooks  knows,  as 
Lyndon  Johnson  preached,  that  legislation  Is 
the  art  of  the  possible.  He  also  knows  that. 
at  least  to  some  degree,  you  miist  go  along 
to  get  along.  These  are  facts  of  life  In  any 
legislative  environment  where  your  most 
ardent  rival  on  one  Issue  may  be  your  most 
dedicated  supporter  on  another. 

Brooks  has  a  highly  cultivated  capacity  for 
keeping  Issues  separated.  He  bends  some,  but 
Brooks  is  about  as  hard  as  one  can  be  In 
disposing  of  matters  falling  with  his  area  of 
responsibility.  Regardless  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  issue,  or  who  Is  involved. 

For  twenty  years,  as  Chairman  of  a  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee,  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property,  Brooks  personally  reviewed  every 
negotiated  sale  of  surplus  government  real 
estate.  If  the  price  and  conditions  of  sale 
were  not  what  he  considered  reasonable,  he 
would  object  to  the  sale — and  the  objections 
would  stand  regardless  of  whose  District  the 
lands  was  located  or  who  Intervened. 

Over  the  years  this  brought  a  steady  flow 
of  high  priced  lawyers  and  former  White 
House  aides  to  his  office.  Yet,  the  records  will 
not  Indicate  a  single  instance  in  which  they 
prevailed.  During  this  period  he  had  only  one 
loss. 

DOLLAR  WATCHER 

As  a  result  of  these  Indepth  reviews  Brooks, 
by  himself,  improved  the  disposal  program 
with  a  sizeable  increase  In  the  return  the 
Government  obtained  from  these  sales.  And, 
if  the  purchaser  Is  a  unit  of  state  or  local 
Government  he  would.  If  necessary,  also 
watch  out  for  the  local  citizens. 


In  the  sale  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  for 
example,  he  foimd  that  the  City  knowingly 
was  paying  for  ten  acres  of  the  Yard  that 
reverted  to  the  City  under  an  1801  deed  when 
the  property  was  "no  longer  utilized  for  de- 
fense purposes." 

In  examining  a  proposal  to  seU  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interest  in  a  Grumman  Aircraft 
plant  on  Long  Island,  it  was  found  that  the 
Government  had  an  option  that,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  would  allow  the  Government 
to  purchase  a  large  area  of  the  Grumman 
plant  at  the  pre-war  purchase  price.  When  a 
large  Government  contractor  refxised  to  pay 
the  appraised  value  of  a  plant  constructed 
on  corporate  land — a  unique  situation  where 
there  the  corporation  was  the  potential 
buyer.  Brooks  suggested  that  it  was  poor 
taste  to  try  to  put  the  Government  over  the 
barrel,  and  that  the  Government,  as  well  as 
the  contractor,  might  play  this  game  In  fu- 
ture defense  procurements. 

As  a  GSA  official  once  commented.  "We 
finally  got  to  the  point  that  we  would  tell 
prospective  pvu-chasers  that  we  would  not 
accept  anything  less  than  the  appraised  fair 
market  value.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
because  Jack  Brooks  wovild  object." 

In  broader,  more  Important  Issues  the 
Chairman  projects  this  same  philosophy.  If 
he  believes  he  is  right,  then  he  is  willing 
to  fight.  Brooks  himself  probably  describes 
his  attitude  best  when  he  says  in  his  own 
colorful  fashion,  "If  necessary  I'll  fight  with 
the  DevU,  and  though  I  might  not  win.  aU 
the  blood  on  the  floor  won't  be  mine." 

ONE  BOSS 

It  is  an  oft-stated  opinion  that  the  Con- 
gressional staffs  really  run  the  Hill.  That 
might  be  true  in  some  cases.  But  Brooks, 
basically,  probably  would  prefer  to  ox>erate 
without  any  staff  at  all.  Those  who  work  for 
him  are  never  allowed  to  forget  who  was 
elected,  who  has  the  responsibility  and  who 
is  in  control. 

He  expects  total  preparation  by  his  staff 
on  all  legislative  subjects  of  concern  to  him — 
and  his  staff  members  can  disagree  with  him. 
But  they  had  better  be  well  prepared  or  they 
quickly  lose  their  audience. 

Oddly  enough  he  is  not  arrogant  and  not 
difficult  to  deal  with.  And  this  stems  from 
a  well-developed  sense  of  fairness. 

He  has  a  history  of  doing  his  homework. 
He  is  invariably  well  prepared  in  committee 
hearings  and  those  that  face  him  from  the 
Carter  Administration  in  proposing  any  sort 
of  a  reorganization  plan  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  be  equally  prepared  on  the  subjects 
at  Issue. 

His  historic  clashes  VTlth  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  in  the  1960's  (he  invariably 
knew  more  than  those  facing  him)  and  his 
consummate  skill  in  making  the  now  f  amotu 
Brooks  Bill  law  are  examples  of  his  legisla- 
tive ability. 

There  are  many  others.  Yet.  in  spite  of  his 
constant  involvement  with  so  many  ele- 
ments of  the  government,  his  first  priority 
has  always  been  his  District — he  responds 
swiftly  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  his 
constituents. 

It  Is  almost  uncanny  that  a  President  who 
made  improving  the  Federal  Government's 
efficiency  a  top  priority  in  his  campaign,  and 
after  he  was  elected,  should  face  a  Congress- 
man who  has  spent  more  than  twenty  years 
working  the  same  problem. 

Those  years  taught  Brooks  a  great  deal  and 
he  has  forgotten  nothing.  "You  cannot  force 
good  management  from  Congress  onto  the 
Executive,"  he  says,  "what  you  do  is  give 
those  people  the  proper  tools  and  some  sug- 
gestions then  pray  for  their  success." 

It  Is  Brooks'  contention  that  if  there  Is 
any  management  In  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  then  it  has  been  the  best 
kept  secret  In  Washington.  Easily  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  aspects  of  government  opera- 
tions to  Brooks  has  been  the  continuing  fail- 
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ure  of  OMB  to  fulfill  its  statutory  responsi- 
bilities In  the  Improvement  of  agency  opera- 
tions. 

If  the  President  and  his  principal  and  Im- 
mediate staff  Ignore  obvious  management 
problems,  then  Congress  is  left  with  only 
the  most  brute  force  remedies. 

STBUCTXTRED  SYSTEM 

Brooks  has  evolved  a  program — a  unified 
concept.  In  essence  It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing elements: 

Internal  audit  or  Inspector  general  systems 
in  each  department  and  agency — especially 
the  larger  ones. 

A  viable  management  program  in  OMB  or 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

A  program  In  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice that  is  tied  into  the  Internal  audit  or 
Inspector  general  activities  at  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  level. 

Continuing  overview  of  this  structured 
management  Improvement  program  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committees. 

The  Internal  audit  or  Inspector  general 
system  Brooks  had  In  mind  was  modeled 
after  a  set  of  criteria  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral developed  in  1957.  The  idea  was  that 
the  Department  or  agency  head  have  an 
Independent  unit  reporting  directly  to  him, 
without  limit  on  Its  Jurisdiction,  that  would 
work  on  a  constant  basis  to  identify,  in- 
vestigate, and  report  problem  areas  of  waste 
and  Inefficiency. 

As  Brooks  visualizes  the  concept,  the  unit 
would  be  protected  from  reprisal  and  hope- 
fully would  develop  a  "Jugular  vein"  instinct 
in  ferreting  out  waste  and  Inefficiency. 

ONE   GOOD    MANAGER 

But  Jack  Brooks  is  optimistic  about  what 
the  Carter  Administration  can  do  in  im- 
proving government.  Yet  he  is  definitely 
cautious  about  reorganization. 

"Look  what  (HEW  Secretary  Joseph  A.) 
Califano  Is  doing.  He  needed  no  legislation. 
This  kind  of  managerial  reorganization  is 
periodically  needed.  It  does  not  abolish  pro- 
grams or  change  statutes  but  simply  makes 
a  big  department  more  manageable  so  it  can 
deliver  its  services  more  efficiently."  says 
Brooks. 

A  former  member  of  his  staff  tells  of  a 
tribute  paid  Brooks  many  years  ago.  Con- 
gressman William  Dawson,  a  man  of  great 
compassion,  wisdom  and  experience,  the  first 
black  member  of  the  Congress  since  the 
Reconstruction,  was  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  It  was  his 
practice  to  Interview  prospective  staff  be- 
fore they  were  employed  by  any  of  the  Sub- 
committee chairmen.  Brooks  decided  to  em- 
ploy an  attorney  he  had  known  in  the 
Marine  Reserve  as  an  Associate  Counsel  for 
his  Government  Activities  Subcommittee.  An 
Interview  with  Chairman  Dawson  was  ar- 
ranged. 

After  a  conversation  of  about  an  hour  it 
was  time  to  leave.  The  Chairman,  an  elderly 
man  who  had  lost  a  leg,  stood  up  behind  his 
desk.  He  then  said,  "Remember,  if  you  work 
hard  and  fight  for  what  Is  right  you  will 
always  have  my  support  regardless  of  who 
is  Involved.  Fight  for  the  people,  fight  for 
the  people,  fight  for  the  people." 

Then  he  paused — to  regain  his  balance 
or  possibly  because  he  felt  that  he  ffiid 
become  too  emotional.  He  leaned  forward  as 
if  to  say  something  in  confidence.  The  de- 
termined look  on  his  face  faded  into  a  smile 
and  he  said  quietly,  "Of  course,  when  you 
work  for  Mr.  Brooks  that's  exactly  what  you 
wiU  have  to  do." 


ADMINISTRATION     FARM     BILL 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
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marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  March  24,  1977, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland 
presented  testimony  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultiu-e  concerning  the  expiring 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

Since  that  date,  the  administration 
has  sent  draft  language  to  implement 
those  recommendations. 

To  date,  no  Member  of  the  House  has 
chosen  to  introduce  these  legislative  pro- 
visions in  bill  form. 

The  committee,  however,  is  using  this 
language  in  its  consideration  of  new 
legislation,  and  there  is  obviously  a  great 
interest  in  the  specific  provisions  advo- 
cated by  the  administration. 

I,  therefore,  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  complete  text  of  the  ad- 
ministration farm  bill  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee on  March  30,  1977: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  establish  more  responsive  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  consumers 
of  farm  products;  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  programs  conducted  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Act  of 
1977." 

TITLE      I— PAYMENT     LIMITATION     FOR 
WHEAT,      FEED      GRAINS,      SOYBEANS, 
RICE,     UPLAND    COTTON    AND    EXTRA 
LONG     STAPLE      COTTON 
Sec.  101.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 

1978,  1979,  1980.  and  1981  crops,  section  101 

(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Titles 
"IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1977";  by  striking  out  "1974  through 
1977"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1978 
through  1981";  and  by  striking  out  "$20,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,000." 

Sec.  102.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1978,  1979,  1980,  and  1981  crops,  section  101 

(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "compensation  for"  the  words  "dis- 
aster loss"  and  by  inserting  a  comma  before 
the  word  "resource." 

TITLE  II— DAIRY  AND   BEEKEEPER 
PROGRAMS 

MILK    MARKETING 

Sec.  201.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c(5)  all 
that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  which 
follows  the  semi-colon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(c)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(d)  a  further  adjustment  to  encourage 
seasonal  adjustments  In  the  production  of 
milk  through  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any 
handler,  or  by  all  handlers,  among  producers 
on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  dur- 
ing a  representative  period  of  time,  which 
need  not  be  limited  to  one  year;  and  (e)  a 
provision  providing  for  the  accumulation  and 
disbursement  of  a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal 
adjustments  in  the  production  of  milk  may 
be  Included  In  an  order." 

Sec.  202.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c  (17)   and 


adding  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
viding further.  That  if  one-third  or  more  of 
the  producers  as  defined  In  a  milk  order  ap- 
ply in  writing  for  a  hearing  on  a  proposed 
amendment  of  such  order,  the  Secretary  shaU 
caU  for  such  a  hearing  If  the  proposed 
amendment  is  one  that  may  legally  be  made 
to  such  order.  Subsection  (12)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  any 
cooperative  to  act  for  its  members  In  an  ap- 
plication for  a  hearing  under  the  foregoing 
proviso  and  nothing  in  such  proviso  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
calling  an  amendment  hearing  as  provided  In 
subsection  (3)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  be  required  to  call  a  hearing  on 
any  proposed  amendment  to  an  order  In  re- 
sponse to  an  application  for  a  hearing  on 
such  proposed  amendment  If  the  application 
requesting  the  hearing  is  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  ninety  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  has  announced  his  deci- 
sion on  a  previously  proposed  amendment  to 
such  order  and  the  two  proposed  amend- 
ments are  essentially  the  same." 

Sec.  203.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  phrase  "pure  and  wholesome  milk" 
in  section  8c (18)  the  phrase  "to  meet  current 
needs  and  fiirther  to  assure  a  level  of  farm 
Income  adequate  to  maintain  production  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs." 

TRANSFER  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  MILITARY 
AND  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

Sec.  204.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
changing  "1977"  to  "1981"  at  both  places  it 
appears  therein. 

DAIRY    INDEMNITY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  205.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-484;  82  Stat.  750),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1977" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1981." 

beekeeper    INDEMNITY    PROGRAM 

Sec  206.  Section  804(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1977"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1981." 

TITLE  in— WOOL 
Sec.  301.  Section  702  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec  702.  It  is  hereby  recognized  that  wool 
Is  a  commodity  which  Is  not  produced  in 
quantities  and  grades  In  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  domestic  needs  and  that  the  desired 
domestic  production  of  wool  Is  impaired  by 
the  depressing  effects  of  wide  fluctuations  In 
the  price  of  wool  in  the  world  markets.  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
in  promotion  of  the  economic  welfare,  to 
encourage  the  annual  domestic  production 
of  wool  by  supporting  market  prices  at  levels 
which  are  fair  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers In  a  manner  which  will  have  the 
least  adverse  effects  upon  foreign  trade." 

Sec.  302.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec  703.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  through  the  Cormnodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair, respectively,  to  the  producers  thereof 
by  means  of  loans,  piurcbases,  payments,  or 
other  operations.  Such  price  support  shall  be 
limited  to  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1978.  and 
ending  December  31,  1981. 

"(b)  The  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for 
the  1978  and  each  subsequent  marketing  year 
shall  be  at  a  level  the  Secretary  determines 
wiU  be  fair  and  reasonable,  after  taking  Into 
consideration  the  prices  of  certain  types  of 
foreign  produced  wool,  other  major  fibers 
xised  in  the  textile  Industry  and  other  fac- 
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tors:  Provided,  however,  Tha  ; 

level  shall  not  be  less  than  7! 

than  $1.00  per  pound,  grease 
"(c)  The  support  price  for 

established  at  such  levels,  In 

the  support  price  for  shorn  w^ol 

retary  determines  will  be  fair 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized 

price  of  pulled  wool  at  such 

such  terms  and  conditions  as 

necessary    to    maintain 

practices  for  pulled  wool. 
"(d)    The  Secretary  shall, 

practicable,    annoiince    the 

levels  for  wool   and  mohair 

advance  of  each  marketing 

mlt  producers  to  plan  their 

such  marketing  year." 
Sec.  303.  Section  704  of  the 

Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  Is 

as  follows: 

"Sec.   704.  If  payments  arel 
means  of  price  support,  the 

be  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
mines  to  be  sufficient,  when 
national  average  price  recelve( : 
to  give  producers  a  national 
for  the  commodity  equal  to 
level  therefor.  The  payments 
upon  wool  and  mohair  markeHed 
ducers  thereof.  The  payments 
rates    for    the    marketing 
thereof  as  the  Secretary 
turn  to  producers  the  level  ol 
herein  provided.  No  payment 
any  one  or  all  producers  If  thi  < 
termlnes  that  the  amount  of 
too  snaall  to  justify  the  cost  < 
payments.  The  Secretary  may 
ment  to  producers  through 
agency   to  or  through   which 
marketed  his  wool  or  mohair ; 
such  marketing  agency  agrees 
promptly  distribute  the  paym 
of  such  producers.  In  case  any 
entitled  to  any  such  payment 
Incompetent,  or  disappears 
such  payment,  or  Is  succeeded 
who  renders  or  completes  the 
formance,   the  payment  shal 
gard  to  any  other  provisions 
as  the  Secretary  may 
and  reasonable  in  all  the 
provided  by  regulations." 
TITLE    IV— WHEAT,    PEED 
BEANS.  RICE,  UPLAND 
STAPLE  COTTON 

PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS  AND  *URCHASES 

Sec  401.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1978,    1979,    1980  and   1981 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  rice, 
long  staple  cotton,  the 
1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
section  108  which  reads  as 

"Sec  108.  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall 
to  producers  loans  and 
crop  of  wheat  at  such  level 
82.25  per  bushel  nor  In  excess 
production  of  such  crop  as  the 
termlnes  will  maintain  Its 
tlonshlp   to   other   grains  in 
export  markets. 

"(b)  The  Secrettu-y  shall 
producers  loans  and  purchases 
of  com,  sorghum,  oats,  and 
tlvely.  at  the  same  level  as  the 
termlnes  for  wheat  adjusted  ir 
he  finds  fair  and  reasonable  to 
competitive  relationship  to 
each  other  in  domestic  and 

"(c)  If  the  average  price  of 
com,  oats,  barley,  and 
on  a  poundage  basis,  received 
any  marketing  year  is  not  mor  : 
centum  of  the  minimum  level 
wheat,  the  Secretary  shall 
mum  level  of  support  for 
than  five  per  centum  for  the 
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years  and  appropriately  adjust  the  levels  of 
support  for  com,  sorghum,  oats,  and  barley 
to  maintain  theh-  competitive  relationships 
to  wheat  and  to  each  other  In  domestic  and 
export  markets:  Provided,  That  if  the  aver- 
age price  of  grain  (wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  sorghum) ,  weighted  on  a  poundage  basis, 
in  any  marketing  year  thereafter  is  more  than 
106  per  centum  of  the  level  of  support  for 
wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  Increase  the  mini- 
mum level  of  support  for  wheat  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  for  the  next  marketing 
year  and  appropriately  adjust  the  levels  of 
support  for  corn,  forghum,  oats,  and  barley 
to  maintain  their  competitive  relationships 
to  wheat  and  to  each  other  in  domestic  and 
export  markets. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  soybeans  at  such  level  as  he  deter- 
mines appropriate  in  relation  to  competing 
commodities  and  taking  into  consideration 
domestic  and  foreign  supply  and  demand 
factors. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  rice  at  such  level,  not  less  than  $6.19 
per  hundredweight  nor  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  production  of  such  crop  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  109(a)  of  this  Act,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  its 
competitive  relationship  In  domestic  and  ex- 
port markets. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  accrued 
storage  charges  of  not  more  than  60  days, 
make  available  to  producers  loans  on  each 
crop  of  upland  cotton  at  such  level  as  will 
reflect  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  inch  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5 
through  4.9)  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  the  smaller  of  (1)  85  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  (weighted  by 
market  and  month)  of  Strict  Low  Middling 
one  and  one-sixteenth  Inches  cotton  (ml- 
cronalre 3.5  through  4.9)  as  quoted  In  the 
designated  United  States  spot  markets 
during  the  preceding  four  marketing  years. 
(2)  00  per  centum  of  a  price  (adjusted  as 
provided  in  this  subsection)  determined 
by  averaging  the  daily  average  price  quota- 
tions of  the  Ave  lowest  priced  of  ten 
growths  of  Strict  Middling  one  and  one-six- 
teenth inch  cotton,  c.l.f.  Northern  Europe 
for  the  first  two  full  weeks  of  the  month  of 
October  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop.  Such  price 
shall  be  adjtisted  downward  by  the  difference 
between  the  average  of  the  c.l.f.  Northern 
European  daily  average  price  quotations 
referred  to  in  this  subsection  for  the  period 
April  15  through  October  15  of  each  year 
and  the  average  of  United  States  spot  mar- 
ket quotations  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one 
and  one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton  (mlcronalre 
3.5  through  4.9)  for  the  same  period.  The 
loan  level  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be 
determined  and  announced  not  later  than 
November  l  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  marketing  year  for  which  such  loan  is  to 
be  effective,  and  such  level  shall  not  there- 
after be  changed.  Loans  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  available  to  pro- 
ducers for  a  term  of  not  less  than  10  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
the  loans  are  made;  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  offer  producers  extensions  of  such 
loans  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  If  he  determines  such  exten- 
sions to  be  appropriate  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  domestic  and  foreign  supply  and 
demand  for  cotton. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  on  upland  cotton, 
at  such  levels  as  he  determines  will  main- 
tain its  competitive  relationship  to  upland 
cotton  but  at  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
nor  more  than  100  per  centum  In  excess  of 
the  loan  level  established  for  upland  cotton. 


For  purposes  of  this  Act,  extra  long  staple 
cotton  means  any  cotton  which  Is  produced 
from  pure  strain  varieties  of  the  Barbadense 
species,  or  any  hybrid  thereof,  or  other  sim- 
ilar types  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  having  characteristics 
needed  for  various  end  uses  for  which  Amer- 
ican upland  cotton  is  not  suitable  and  which 
is  ginned  on  a  roller-tyije  gin." 

INCOME  SUPPORT  AND  DISASTER  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  402.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1978,  1979, 1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  rice,  upland  cotton  and 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  add 
a  new  section  109  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  109(a) .  For  each  crop  of  wheat,  corn, 
sorghum,  oats,  barley,  rice,  upland  cotton 
and.  If  designated  by  the  Secretary  soybeans, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  income  sup- 
port levels.  The  income  support  level  for  1978 
for  each  of  such  crops  shall  be  equal  to  the 
two-year  average  per  unit  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 
years  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  such  information  and  data 
as  he  finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  and  shall  be  limited  to:  (i)  variable 
costs;  (11)  machinery  ownership  costs;  (iii) 
general  farm  overhead  costs  allocated  to  the 
crops  Involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion 
of  the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop;  (iv)  management  charges 
allocated  to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis 
of  the  portion  of  the  value  of  total  produc- 
tion derived  from  each  crop;  and  (v)  land 
charges  calculated  as  1  '/a  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent average  price  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  Income  support  level  for  each 
of  such  crops  shall  be  determined  for  sub- 
sequent crop  years  by  adding  the  average  of 
variable  costs,  machinery  ownership  costs. 
and  general  farm  overhead  costs  for  the  last 
two  full  years  for  which  data  are  available 
to  the  two-year  average  of  management 
charges  and  land  charges  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  items  (iv)  and 
(V)  of  this  subsection  for  1978.  The  Income 
support  level  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  for 
each  of  the  crop  years  1978,  1979,  1980  and 
1981  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  but  at  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  100  per  centum  in 
excess  of  the  Income  support  level  estab- 
lished for  upland  coton. 

"(b)  If  the  income  support  level  deter- 
mined for  any  such  crops  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  more 
than  the  season  average  price  of  such  crop 
for  the  marketing  year,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  make  Income 
support  payments  available  to  producers  of 
any  such  crop  computed  by  multiplying: 
(i)  the  individual  farm  Income  support  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  Involved  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 
times  (11)  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  the  crop  involved  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  farm  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section;  times  (iii)  the 
income  support  payment  rate  for  the  crop 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  event  an  Income  support 
payment  is  required  for  any  such  crop  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  a  national  income 
support  program  acreage  for  such  crop.  The 
national  Income  support  program  acreage 
for  such  crop  shall  be  the  number  of  har- 
vested acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on 
the  basis  of  the  weighted  national  average  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  imports) 
that  he  estimates  will  be  utilized  domestic- 
ally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretory  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  any  one  or 
more  of  such  crops  are  excessive  or  an  In- 
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crease  in  stocks  Is  needed  to  assure  desirable 
carryover  for  any  one  or  more  of  such  crops, 
he  may  adjust  the  national  Income  support 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  or  crops  in- 
volved by  the  amount  he  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  increase  or  decrease 
in  carryover  stocks. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  farm 
income  support  program  allocation  factor 
for  each  of  such  crops.  The  allocation  factor 
(not  to  exceed  100  per  centum)  shall  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  national  Income 
support  program  acreage  for  each  of  such 
crops  by  the  number  of  acres  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvested  for 
each  of  such  crops. 

(3)  The  Individual  farm  income  support 
program  acreage  for  each  of  such  crops  shall 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  allocation 
percentage  by  the  acreage  of  wheat,  corn, 
sorghum,  oats,  barley,  rice,  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  and,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  soybeans,  as  the  case  may 
be,  planted  for  harvest  on  the  farms  for 
which  an  individual  farm  Income  support 
program  acreage  Is  required  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  of  such  crops  shall  be  the  yield  estob- 
lished  for  the  farm  for  each  of  such  crops 
for  the  previous  crop  year  for  program  pur- 
poses adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide 
a  fair  and  equitable  yield  for  each  of  such 
crops  for  the  farm.  If  no  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  any  one  or  more  of  such 
corps  has  been  established  for  the  farm  in 
previous  years,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
determine  such  yields  as  he  finds  fair  and 
reasonable.  If  the  Secretary  determines  it 
necessary,  he  may  establish  national,  Stote  or 
county  program  payment  yields  for  any  one 
or  more  of  such  crops  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such 
yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  If  such 
data  is  not  available,  on  his  estimate  of 
actual  yields  for  the  crop  and  year  Involved. 
In  the  event  national,  Stote  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"(e)  The  income  support  payment  rate  for 
each  of  such  crops  shall  be  the  Income  sup- 
port level  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  each  of  such  crops  for  the 
crop  year  Involved  minus  the  season  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  each  of  such 
crops  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
rate  is  being  determined.  The  Secretory  is 
authorized  to  determine  the  season  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  each  of  such 
crops  on  the  basis  of  such  market  data  and 
information  as  he  finds  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose.  The  totel  quantity  on 
which  income  support  payment  is  due  a  pro- 
ducer for  any  of  such  crops  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  quantity  on  which  any  disaster  pay- 
ments are  paid  to  such  producer  for  the  same 
crop   in   the  same   crop   year. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1978  crop,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  rice,  upland 
cotton  or  extra  long  staple  cotton  which  the 
producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  Is 
less  than  the  result  of  multiplying  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
esteblished  by  the  Secretory  for  the  farm  for 
such  crop  on  the  farm  during  the  current 
year  times  the  acreage  planted  to  harvest  for 
such  crop  in  such  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  farm  disaster  payment  at  a  rate  equal 
to  33  Va  per  centum  of  the  Income  support 
level  for  the  crop  to  the  producers  of  such 
crop  for  the  deficiency  in  production  below 
75  per  centum  for  the  crop." 


SET    ASIDE    AND    DIVERSION    PROGRAMS 

Sec  403.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1978,  1979,  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  rice,  upland  cotton  and 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  add  a  new 
section  110  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  110(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  a  set-aside  of  cropland  if  he  determines 
that  the  totol  supply  of  either  wheat,  corn, 
sorghum,  oats,  barley,  rice,  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  steple  cotton,  and.  If  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  soybeans,  will  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  set-aside  likely  be  excessive 
toking  into  account  need  for  an  adequate 
carryover  to  maintoln  reasonable  and  stoble 
supplies  and  prices  of  such  crops  and  to  meet 
a  national  emergency.  If  a  set-aside  of  crop- 
land is  in  effect  xmder  this  subsection  (a) 
for  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  crops,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases and  payments  on  such  crops,  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote 
to  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  cropland 
equal  to  a  specified  percentage,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  acreage  (1) 
planted  to  such  crops  (Including  any  set- 
aside  or  diverted  acreage)  in  the  preceding 
crop  year,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such 
acreage  in  the  preceding  year,  or  (11)  planted 
to  such  crop  In  the  current  crop  year.  The 
Secretary  may  limit  the  acreage  planted  to 
one  or  more  of  the  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
sorghum,  oato,  barley,  rice,  upland  cotton, 
or  extra  long  staple  cotton,  and.  If  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  soybeans.  The  set- 
aside  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretory  which  will  assure  protection  of 
such  acreage  from  wind  and  water  erosion 
throughout  the  current  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  may  permit  producers  to  graze  or 
harvest  hay  from  the  set-aside  acreage. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  wheat,  com, 
sorghum,  oato,  barley,  rice,  upland  cotton, 
or  extra  long  staple  cotton,  and,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  soybeans,  whether  or  not  a 
set-aside  for  any  such  crop  Is  in  effect,  if  he 
determines  that  such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments are  necessary  to  assist,  in  adjusting 
the  total  national  acreage  of  any  such  com- 
modity to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  on 
a  farm  who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  devote  to  approved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in 
accordance  with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  any  such  land  diversion  contracts  may 
be  determined  through  the  submission  of 
bids  for  such  contracts  by  producers  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or 
through  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate.  In  determining  the 
acceptability  of  contract  offers  the  Secretory 
shall  toke  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertoken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  totol 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community." 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  404.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1978,  1979,  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  rice,  upland  cotton,  and 
extra  long  stople  cotton,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  add 
a  new  section  111  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec  111(a)  The  Secretory  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  Act 
among  producers  on  a  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 


under  this  Act  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts 
as  he  determines  to  be  equltoble  in  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"  (d)  The  Secretory  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act  through  the 
Conmiodlty  Credit  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  any  pay- 
ments under  this  Act. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  405.  Sections  101(f),  103,  105  and  107 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1978,  1979, 
1980  and  1981  crops  of  upland  cotton,  extra 
long  stople  cotton,  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Sec.  406.  Sections  331  through  336,  338 
through  339,  and  379(b)  through  379 (J)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1978, 
1979,  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat. 

Sec  407.  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203),  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1978,  1979,  1980  and  1981  crops 
of  wheat. 

Sec  408.  Sections  341  through  347  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1978, 
1979,  1980  and  1981  crops  of  upland  cotton 
and  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

Sec.  409.  Sections  351  through  366  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1978, 
1979,  1980  and  1981  crops  of  rice. 

Sec  410.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.8.C. 
1385) ,  Is  further  amended,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1978,  1979,  1980  and  1981  crops, 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  386.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis 
for  any  Soil  Conservation  Act  pajrment.  In- 
come support  payment,  disaster  payment, 
payment  under  a  land  diversion  program, 
loan,  or  price  support  operation,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined 
in  conformity  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  not  reviewable  by  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Government.  In  case 
any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  any  such  pay- 
ment dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disap- 
pears before  receiving  such  payment,  or  is 
succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com- 
pletes the  required  performance,  the  pay- 
ment shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  be  made  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  determine  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  all  the  clrcumstonces  and  pro- 
vide by  regulations." 

Sec  411.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  (1)  section  379  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(7  U.8.C.  1379)  shall  remain  applicable  for 
reconstitutlon  purposes  for  the  1977  acreage 
allotmente  for  corn,  wheat,  sorghum,  barley, 
rice,  upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
and  (2)  the  permanent  allotmente  for  the 
1977  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  sorghum,  barley, 
rice,  upland  and  extra  long  stople  cotton, 
adjusted  for  any  underplantlngs  In  1977, 
shall  again  become  effective  as  preliminary 
allotments  for  the  1982  crops. 

Sec  412.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  1978  through  1981 
crops. 

SEC  413.  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1978,  1979,  1980  and  1981 
crops. 

Sec.  414.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
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Sec.  601.  Subsections  (a) 
tlon  358  of  the  Agricultural 
of  1938,  as  amended,  shall 
to  the  1978  through  1981 

Sec.  502.  Effective  for  th« 
1981   crops  of  peanuts, 
Agricultural    Adjustment 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
ing  new  subsections  at  the 

"(k)    The  Secretary  shall, 
December   1   of  each  year 
tlonal  acreage  allotment  for 
following    crop    taking    into 
projected  domestic  use,  expo 
sonable  carryover:  Provided, 
lotment  shall  be  not  less  thkn 
six  hundred  and  ten  thousand 

(1)    The  Secretary  shall 
December  1  of  each  year, 
mum  national  poundage  quojta 
for  the  following  marketing 
lowing  amoimts: 
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determined  by  the  Secretary 
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"(m)    For   each   farm   for 
acreage   allotment   has   been 
farm  yield  for  peanuts  shall 
equal  to  the  average  of  the 
acre   on    the    farm   for   each 
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equal  the  national  poundage  quota  for  such 
marketing  year. 

"(p)   For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  which  are 
eligible  for  domestic  edible  use  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Scretary,  which  are  marketed 
or  considered  marketed  from  a  farm,  and 
which  do  not  exceed  the  farm  poundage 
quota  of  such  farm  for  such  year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  which  are 
marketed  from  a  farm  and  which  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  marketings  of  quota  peanuts 
from  such  farm  for  such  year  but  not  in 
excess  of  the  actual  production  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment;    and 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of 
peanuts  by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts 
and  seed  and  vuse  on  a  farm." 

Sec.  503.  Effective  for  the  1978  through 
1981  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
"in  the  same  county"  In  subsection  (a),  (2) 
amending  item  (l)  in  subsection  (b)  to 
read:  "(1)  an  allotment  shall  be  transferred 
only  to  a  farm  in  the  same  covmty  or  an 
adjoining  county  in  the  same  state",  and 
(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  transfers  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  farm  base  production  poundage, 
and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  receiving 
farm  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds, 
transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  receiv- 
ing farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
transferring  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  determined  by  dividing  the  nimiber 
of  pounds  transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for 
the  transferring  farm." 

Sec.  504.  Effective  for  the  1978  through 
1981  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  the  language  "75  per  centum 
of  the  support  price  for'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  language  "the  support  price 
for  quota"; 

(2)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)   the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  marketing  of  any  additional,  peanuts 
from  a  farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  unless  the  peanuts.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, are  placed  under  loan  at  the  additional 
loan  rate  under  the  loan  program  made 
available  under  section  112(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  and  not  redeemed  by  the 
producers  or  are  marketed  under  contracts 
between  handlers  and  producers  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(g)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts.  Additional 
peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for  use  on  a 
farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for  domestic 
edible  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any  peanut 
acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be  ob- 
tained solely  from  quota  peanuts  marketed 
or  considered  marketed  for  domestic  edible 
use. 

"(h)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for 
domestic  edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger 
In  quantity  or  higher  In  grade  or  quality 


than  the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be 
produced  from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  hav- 
ing the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality 
of  the  quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  han- 
dler from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  the  loan  level  for  quota  peanuts  on  the 
peanuts  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
in  excess  of  the  quantity,  grade,  or  quality 
of  the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  have 
been  produced  from  the  peanuts  so  acquired, 
"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  112(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  quality 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged 
on  a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehous- 
ing, handling,  and  marketing. 

"(J)  Handlers  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  association)  for  approval 
prior  to  June  15  of  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  produced. 

"(k)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  any  peanuts  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  made  available  for  domestic  edible  use 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary." 

Sec.  505.  Effective  for  the  1978  through 
1981  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sentence  of 
section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  "all  brokers 
and  dealers  In  peanuts"  the  following:  "all 
farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  pea- 
nuts." 

Sec.  506.  Effective  for  the  1978  through 
1981  crops  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"PEANTJT  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  112.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota 
peanuts  of  each  of  the  following  crops  such 
levels  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate 
taking  Into  consideration  the  eight  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act,  but 
at  not  less  than  the  following  support  levels 
per  ton : 

1978    

1979 

1980  .- 

1981    
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$390 

876 

860 

346 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  of  each  of  the  1978  through  1981 
crops.  In  determining  support  levels,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration  the  de- 
mand for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  make 
warehouse  storage  loans  available  In  each  of 
the  three  producing  areas  (described  In  7 
CFR  part  1446,  section  1446.4  of  the  General 
Regulations  Governing  1974  and  Subsequent 
Crop  Peanut  Warehouse  Storage  Loans  pub- 
lished by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation)  to 
a  designated  area  marketing  association  of 
peanut    producers    which    is    selected    and 


approved  by  the  Secretary  and  which  Is 
operated  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting such  loan  activities.  Such  associa- 
tions may  be  used  In  administrative  and 
supervisory  activities  relating  to  price  sup- 
port and  marketing  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  359  of  the  Agrlcultiiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Such  loans  shall 
Include,  In  addition  to  the  price  support 
value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as  such 
association  may  reasonably  incur  In  carry- 
ing out  such  responsibilities  In  Its  opera- 
tions and  activities  under  this  section  and 
section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended." 

Sec.  507.  Effective  for  the  1978  through 
1981  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out,  "If  he  determines  that  It 
win  not  Impair  the  effective  operation  of  the 
peanut  marketing  quota  or  price  support 
program";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "may"  each  place  that 
term  appears  and  inserting  "shall"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

TITLE  VI— PUBLIC  LAW  480 
Sec.  601.  Section  111  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  three  sentences  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  food 
aid  commodities  provided  imder  this  title  In 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  and  agreed 
to  be  delivered  to  countries  other  than  those 
meeting  the  poverty  criteria  established  for 
International  Development  Association  fi- 
nancing and  affected  by  inability  to  secure 
sufficient  food  for  their  Immediate  require- 
ments through  their  own  production  or  com- 
mercial purchase  from  abroad,  unless  ( 1 )  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
use  of  such  food  assistance  is  required  for 
humanitarian  food  purposes  and  neither 
House  of  Congress  disapproves  such  use,  by 
resolution,  within  thirty  calendar  days  after 
such  certification,  or  (2)  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities which  would  be  required  to  be 
allocated  under  this  section  to  countries 
which  meet  International  Development 
Association  poverty  criteria  could  not  be 
used  effectively  to  carry  out  the  humanitar- 
ian piirposes  of  this  title.  A  reduction  below 
75  per  centum  in  the  proportion  of  food  aid 
allocated  and  agreed  to  be  delivered  to  coun- 
tries meeting  International  Development  As- 
sociation poverty  criteria  and  affected  by 
Inability  to  secure  sufficient  food  for  their 
Immediate  requirements  through  their  own 
production  or  commercial  purchase  from 
abroad  which  results  from  significantly 
changed  circumstances  occurring  after  the 
Initial  allocation  shall  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  602.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  of  a  new  section  112  as  follows: 

"Sec.  112.  Prom  the  sales  proceeds  and 
loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  value  of  commodities  furnished  under 
all  agreements  shall  be  set  aside  and  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
finance  projects,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
with  other  apprc^rlate  agencies,  that  will 
aid  In  the  use,  distribution,  storage,  trans- 
portation, or  otherwise  Increase  foreign  con- 
sumption of  and  markets  for  all  United 
States  agricultural  commodities:  Provided, 
That  these  projects  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  assistance  program  being  carried  out  by 
the  Agency  For  International  Development 
in  the  particular  coxintry  Involved,  and  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


cultiu-e  may  release  such  amounts  so  set 
aside  as  he  determines  cannot  be  effectively 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  603.  The  first  sentence  of  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$600,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $750,000,000." 

Sec.  604.  Section  401  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultxire  determines  that  some 
part  of  the  supply  thereof  should  be  used 
to  carry  out  humanitarian  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  605.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  adding  "(a) "  after  "Sec.  403"; 

(b)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  as  desig- 
nated herein,  substituting  a  colon  therefor, 
and  adding  the  following  after  the  colon: 

"Provided,  That  expenditures  under  this 
Act  attributable  to  the  financing  of  the 
ocean  freight  differential  between  United 
States-flag  rates  and  forelgn-fiag  rates,  when 
United  States-flag  vessels  are  required  to  Be 
used  In  accordance  with  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b) ).  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  expenditures  for  maritime  purposes 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  such  costs  from  funds 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  such  purposes,  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation of  necessary  amounts  for  pay- 
ment of  such  costs  incurred  or  to  be  In- 
curred is  hereby  specifically  authorized." 

(c)  and  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion after  subsection  (a) : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  In  determining  the  reimburse- 
ment due  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  all  costs  Incurred  in  connection  with 
Title  II  programs,  commodities  from  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  inventory,  which 
were  acquired  under  a  domestic  price  sup- 
port program,  shall  be  valued  at  the  export 
market  price  therefor,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  of  the  time  the 
commodity  is  made  available  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  605.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  "1977"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1981." 


REMOVING  THE  RECENCY-OF- 
WORK  REQUIREMENT  FOR  SOCILAL 
SECURITY  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  94th  Congress  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  recency-of-work  re- 
quirement for  social  security  disability 
benefits.  Under  present  law  a  worker  dis- 
abled at  age  31  or  later  must  have  at 
least  20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the 
40-quarter  period  ending  with  the  quart- 
er of  his  or  her  disability  in  order  to 
qualify  for  benefits.  My  proposal  would 
retain  the  requirement  that  an  individual 
be  fully  insured  in  order  to  receive  bene- 
fits but  eliminates  any  requirement  that 
coverage  be  earned  during  a  specific  time 
period. 
The    20/40    requirement    arbitrarily 


denies  protection  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  social  security  system 
over  a  long  peirod  of  time.  I  cannot 
understand  the  presumption  that  if  a 
worker  had  not  been  paying  into  the  trust 
fund  immediately  prior  to  the  onset  of 
disability,  he  or  she  would  not  really 
need  the  benefits.  I  suppose  that  in  order 
to  restrict  outlays  under  the  program  it 
was  felt  wise  to  protect  only  those  sud- 
denly stricken  with  incapacitlng  condi- 
tions and  removed  from  the  work  force. 
I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  20/40 
requirement  discriminates  against 
women,  who  frequently  leave  the  labor 
force  in  order  to  raise  families  and  care 
for  the  home  and  who  thus  have  less  con- 
tinuous coverage  imder  social  security.  I 
have  heard  this  complaint  several  times, 
for  example,  from  women  in  middle  age 
who  have  become  disabled  and  are  not 
yet  eligible  for  old-age  benefits,  yet  are 
fully  insured  under  social  security.  More 
often  than  not.  these  wx)men  left  the 
labor  force  because  of  responsibilities  at 
home  and  planned  to  return  to  work 
once  conditions  permitted.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  problem  does  not  affect 
men  as  well,  individuals  who  may  have 
been  out  of  the  country  temporarily  or 
who  may  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
period  of  time  for  one  reason  or  another. 
I  am  informed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  that  in  calendar  year 
1975  nearly  166,000  persons  were  denied 
disability  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the 
20/40  requirement.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  how  many  of  these  would  even- 
tually have  qualified  for  benefits  because 
they  were  not  subjected  to  the  disability 
test.  Unfortunately,  statistics  on  the 
number  of  women  affected  by  this  re- 
quirement are  not  available. 

It  is  particularly  distressing  to  think 
of  the  choices  that  face  an  individual 
who  finds  that  due  to  some  obscure  pro- 
vision of  law  he  or  she  is  not  protected 
against  disability.  If  the  individual  is  not 
able  to  perform  any  work  for  wages  and 
has  no  protection  under  some  private 
program,  the  only  resort  may  be  the  SSI 
program.  I  think  it  is  unconscionable 
that  persons  who  are  otherwise  fully  in- 
sured would  be  required  to  subsist  on  SSI 
simply  because  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  disabled  at  a  period  in  time 
after  they  left  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Congress  the  Social 
Security  Administration  estimated  that, 
had  my  bill  been  enacted  in  the  94th 
Congress,  the  resulting  amount  of  addi- 
tional benefit  payments  in  calendar  year 
1977  would  have  been  $1.6  billion.  Un- 
fortunately, the  dollar  costs  of  provid- 
ing fair  and  adequate  protection  for  all 
Americans  under  social  security  are  in- 
variably high.  But  we  are  talking  here 
about  our  responsibility  to  persons  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  de- 
prived of  their  livelihood.  We  are  also 
talking  about  persons  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  social  security,  many  of  them  for 
long  periods  of  time,  through  their  own 
hard-earned  dollars  and  who  have  a 
right  to  expect  to  be  protected. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  again  introduce  this  bill  and  hope  it 
will  receive  favorable  consideration  this 
Congress.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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ergy taxes  to  the  social  security  trust 
fimd.  With  the  revenues  that  now  seem 
likely  as  a  counterpart  of  the  energy  pro- 
grams, we  should  be  able  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Reduce  moderately  the  present 
social  security  tax,  which  as  we  all  know 
is  greater  for  millions  of  workers  than 
the  Income  tax.  This  tax  has  moved  only 
one  way— up— and  it  is  scheduled  to  rise 
again  next  year.  Now  we  can  stabilize 
it  and  even  reduce  it.  A  reduction  of  this 
payroll  tax,  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  tax  is  regressive,  would  have  a 
very  significant  payofif  on  the  anti-in- 
fiation  front.  This  is  because  the  tax  on 
employers  would  be  reduced  along  with 
that  on  workers,  meaning  a  direct  cut  in 
labor  costs. 

Second.  Meet  the  short-term  gap  in 
social  security  financing — meaning  the 
gap  that  is  emerging  for  the  next  approx- 
imately 20  years.  Energy-based  revenues 
should  be  readily  sufficient  to  meet  the 
gap  and  allow  for  a  tax  reduction  as  well. 
Third.  In  the  longer  run,  finance  a  new 
program  of  national  health  insurance 
without  added  taxes.  Note  that  such  a 
program  would  also  have  a  major  anti- 
inflation  payofif  because  it  would  elimi- 
nate present  employer  contributions  to 
health  plans,  as  well  as  worker  contribu- 
tions, which  show  up  now  in  deductions 
from  the  weekly  or  monthly  paycheck. 

This  is  not  fiscal  pie  in  the  sky.  We 
can  take  as  an  example  a  new  gasoline 
tax  starting  at  5  cents  a  gallon  the  first 
year  and  rising  to  50  cents  after  10  years. 
Each  penny  of  gasoline  tax  would  raise 
$1  billion  in  new  revenues — an  amount 
that  would  diminish  but  not  vanish  as 
consumption  began  to  be  curtailed. 

The  first  3  years  of  such  a  tax,  with 
additional  revenues  in  the  third  year  of 
almost  $15  billion,  would  permit  a  reduc- 
tion of  a  full  percentage  point  in  the 
combined  present  social  security  tax  of 
11.7  percent— a  half  percentage  point  for 
the  worker  and  a  half  percentage  point 
for  the  employer— and  the  start  of  a 
buildup  again  in  the  dwindling  social 
security  trust  fund.  Providing  only  that 
we  earmarked  the  new  taxes  for  the  trust 
fund,  we  could  solve  the  financing  prob- 
lem and  cut  the  payroll  tax  as  well. 

In  later  years,  the  revenues  could  go 
for  further  payroll  tax  reduction  or  to 
finance  health  insurance.  For  the  imme- 
diate future,  the  reduction  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  should  be  made  simultaneous 
with  the  gasoline  tax,  to  ease  the  pain 
and  to  make  sure  there  is  no  reduction 
in  aggregate  demand  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepared  to  intro- 
duce legislation  along  these  lines  at  an 
appropriate  time.  At  this  stage,  I  beUeve 
it  is  important  that  we  realize  as  we 
prepare  to  deliberate  the  energy  program 
what  a  great  opportunity  exists — one 
that  may  do  much  more  to  slow  infiation 
than  jawboning  or  other  Government  ef- 
forts— to  influence  private  wage  and 
price  decisions. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 
Mr.  Akaka.  for  today  and  Tuesday, 


April  18,  on  account  of  constituent  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  Devdje  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  eye  surgery. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  Tuesday,  April 
19,  on  account  of  personal  reasons. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today  and  until  further  no- 
tice, on  account  of  surgery  and  recuper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Jeffords  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Steiger.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1977,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PxiRSELL)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60  min- 
utes, AprU  26,  1977. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lederer)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,610. 

Mr.  Carter,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,288. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuRSELL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  WHITEHtTRST. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lederer)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 


Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Glickman. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  662.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  in  Corinth,  Miss.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS     SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3366.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  accounts  in  the  depository  In- 
stitutions: and 

H.R.  5717.  An  act  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  recent  earthquakes  in  Romania. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  19,  1977,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1209.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  Dutch  elm 
disease,  pursuant  to  section  20  of  Public  Law 
94-582;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 


of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  April  1,  1977,  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  95-122 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prc^rlations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting 
a  report  that  the  fiscal  year  1977  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  sup- 
port of  tJ.S.  prisoners  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  appropria- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  3679(e)(2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1213.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs) ,  transmitting  a  report  covering  cal- 
endar year  1976  on  special  pay  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  designated  as  missing 
in  action  while  in  or  over  hostile  fire  areas, 
pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  310)  d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1214.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  pays  and  allowances  of  the 
uniformed  services,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
1008(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1215.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  nine  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1216.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  five  construction 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1217.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  five  construction 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  covering 
the  quarter  ended  March  31.  1977,  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  the 
stockpile  report  for  July-September  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  an 
Interim  progress  report  on  the  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable -resource  demonstra- 
tion program,  pursuant  to  section  509(g)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended  (90  Stat.  1164);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affftlrs- 

1221.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guaran- 
tee and  Insurance  transactions  supported  by 
Exlmbank  during  February  1977  to  Commu- 
nist countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  President,  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  transmitting  the  organiza- 


tion's 1976  annual  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  youth;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  activities  under  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act,  pursuant  to  section  315  of  the  act; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1225.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  proposed  plan,  and  a  timetable  for  its  exe- 
cution, for  establishment  of  State  student 
loan  Insurance  programs,  pursuant  to  section 
421(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended  (90  Stat.  2100) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  Interim  regu- 
lations governing  grants  to  State  agencies  for 
programs  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  In  Institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1227.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Office  of  Planning  and  Management, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  Standards  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Juvenile  Justice,  March  1977,  pur- 
suant to  section  247  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  system  of  records  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  pursviant  to  6  U.S.C. 
552a(o) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
552d;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Commission's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1976.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552d;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Federal  advisory  committee  pro- 
gram (OGI>-76-104,  AprU  7,  1977);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government   Operations. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Ameri- 
can Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  its  charter;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  receipt  of  project  proposals  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956 
from  the  Whitney  Irrigation  District,  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. California,  pursuant  to  section  10  of 
the  act;,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines,  Golden.  Colo.,  for  a 
research  project  entitled  "Rapid  Excavation 
of  Rock  With  Smaai  Charges  of  High  Ex- 
plosive," pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
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Law  89-672;   to  the  Committee 
and  In-sular  Affairs. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Actl4g 
slstant  Secretary  of  the 
ting  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
Pennsylvania    State    Unlverslly 
Park,  Pa.,  for  a  research  projec 
lutlon  Mining  of  Sedimentary 
posits,"  pursuant  to  section  ' 
Law  89-672;    to  the  Commlttie 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the 
Historic   Canal   District 
mltting  the  Commission's 
ommendatlons,    pursuant    to 
Public  Law  93-645;  to  the 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the 

of  State  for  Congressional  Re 
mittlng  a  copy  of  Presidential 
No.  77-13,  finding  that  it  Is  1 
Interest  to  waive  the  exclusion 
sales  under  title  I  of  the  __^ 
Development  and  Assistance 
pose  of  selling  $15.3  mUllon 
cultiiral   products,  pursuant 
(d)  (3)  of  the  act;  to  the 
ternatlonal  Relations. 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Assis 
of  State  for  Congressional 
mltting  notice  of  the  intention 
ment  of  State  to  consent  to 
the  Government  of  the 
mission  to  transfer  certain 
fense  articles  and  services  to 
of  Denmark,  pursuant  to  sectl4n 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
on  International  Relations. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  _ 

of  State  for  Congressional  

mittlng  notice  of  the  proposed 
license  for  the  export  of  major  c 
ment  sold  commercially  to  Italy 
No.  MC-27-77),  purusant  to' 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
mlttee  on  International . 

1240.  A  lett«r  from  the  . 
of  state  for  Congressional  „, 
mittlng  a  report  on  political 
made  by  various  Ambassadors 
their  families,  pursuant  to 
Law  93-126;  to  the  Commltte< 
tlonal  Relations. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  . 
Of  State  for  Congressional 
mltting  a  reoort  on  political 
made  bv  William  H.  Sullivan, 
desienate  to  Iran,  and  Michael 
Ambassador-designate   to   Japa  n 
families,  pursuant  to  section  6 
93-126:   to  the  Committee  on 
Relations. 

1242.  A    letter   from    the 
Agency  for  International 
partment  of  State,  transmittli 
report  for  fiscal  year  1976  on 
penditures  bv  recipients  of  US. 
sistance,  pursuant  to  section  62( 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(83  Stat.  820) ;  to  the  Committ* 
tlonal  Relations. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the 
vlser  for  Treaty  Affairs, 
transmitting  copies  of 
ments,  other  than  treaties,  en 
the  United  States,  pursuant 
92-403;   to  the  Committee  on 
Relations. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the 
Treasury,    transmitting    report 
credits  by  the  U.S.  Government 
ber  31.  1975.  and  June  30.  1976 
section  634(f)  of  the  Foreign 
of  1961.  as  amended   (87  Stat 
Commltfee  on  International 

1245.  A    letter   from   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1246.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  pro- 
visions of  title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  pro- 
visions of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended,  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  pricing  of  Alaska  North  Slope 
crude  oil,  pursuant  to  section  8(g)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended  (89  Stat.  945) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  energy  conservation 
program  for  consumer  products  other  than 
automobiles,  pursuant  to  section  338  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1250.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  Industrial  energy 
conservation  program,  pursuant  to  section 
375(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

1251.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  International.  Conser- 
vation, and  Resource  Development  Programs. 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  two  meetings  related  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  April  18-20  and 
April  19-21,  1977,  In  Paris,  Prance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1252.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Community  Relations  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Service  for  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuant 
to  section  1004  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  (79  Stat.  915);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1254.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act  (66  Stat.  182); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to 
provide  for  appellate  review  of  sentences;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1256.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  the  audit  re- 
port of  the  Association  as  of  December  31, 
1976.  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1257.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  Section  304  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 


a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1259.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  actions  taken  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  con- 
tained in  its  fifth  annual  report,  dated  Sep- 
tember 14,  1976,  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Service,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(f)(1)  of  Public  Law  94-421;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  pursu- 
ant to  23  U.S.C.  104(b)  (5)  (H.  Doc.  No.  95- 
123) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

1262.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  operations  under  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  pursuant  to 
section  24  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  supplement  to  the  first  annual  re- 
port recommending  deauthorizatlon  of  cer- 
tain projects,  pursuant  to  section  12  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-251  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-124);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  cer- 
tain appropriation  authorizations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1265.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  building  project  survey  for  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolutlan 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  adopted  November  20, 
1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  the  report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  October-November, 
1976.  pursuan*^^  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
volume  II  of  the  agency's  1976  annual  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  1975  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  do- 
mestic International  sales  corporation  legis- 
lation, pursuant  to  section  506  of  Public  Law 
92-178;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa3rs  and 
Means. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  21st 
annual  report  on  the  financial  condition 
and  results  of  the  operations  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  covering  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  quarter,  pursuant  to  section 
209(e)(1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-125) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
sixth  annual  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  results  of  the  operations  of  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund,  covering  fiscal 
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year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter,  pursu- 
ant to  section  208(e)  (1)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (H. 
Doc.  No.  95-126) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajra 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  special  report  on  the  probable  Impact 
on  U.S.  trade  of  granting  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  pursuant 
to  section  410  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cult\ire,  transmitting  a  report  that  no  ac- 
quisition of  lands  or  interest  in  lands  have 
taken  place  within  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area,  Superior  National  Forest,  Minn., 
pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the  act  of  June 
22,  1948,  as  amended  (90  Stat.  1123);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  titles  10  and  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  disestablish  one  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
establish  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy,  and  for  other  piuT)Oses;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  ways  to  Improve  the  Army's  man- 
agement of  spare  combat  equipment  (LCD- 
76-442.  April  5.  1977);  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  pricing  of  noncompetitive  con- 
tracts subject  to  the  Truth-In-Negotlations 
Act  (PSAD-77-91,  April  11.  1977),  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Armed  Services. 

1276.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  long-term  fiscal  outlook  for  New 
York  City,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  Public 
Law  94-143  (PAD-77-1  April  4,  1977);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  summai*y  re- 
port on  the  long-term  fiscal  outlook  for  New 
York  City,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  Public 
Law  94-143  (PAD-77-1A,  April  4,  1977); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  New  York  City's  efforts  to  improve  its 
accounting  systems,  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  Public  Law  94-143  (FGMSD-77-15,  April 
4,  1977) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
assessment  of  New  York  City's  performance 
and  prospects  under  its  3-year  Emergency 
Financial  Plan,  pursuant  to  section  10  of 
Public  Law  94-143  (GGD-77-40.  April  4, 
1977) ;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1280.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  as 
of  June  30,  1976  (ID-77-23,  April  15,  1977) ; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
third  in  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  implementation  of  the 
Comprehensive    Emplojrment    and    Training 
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Act  of  1973  (HRD-77-53,  April  7,  1977); 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Education  and  Labor. 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  recommending  improvements  in  the 
Federal  Government's  system  for  processing 
the  individual  discrimination  complaints  of 
Federal     employees     and     job     applicants 

(FPCD-76-77,  April  8,  1977);  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  physical  security  systems  at  nuclear 
powerplants  (EMD-77-32,  April  7,  1977); 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  continuing  need  for  improved 
operation  and  maintenance  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants  constructed  under 
grants  awarded  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended, 
for  2  years;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Science  and  Technology  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to   the   order  of   the   House   on 

April  6,  1977,  the  following  reports  were 

filed  on  April  7.  1977] 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  1403.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands 
in  Adams  County,  Miss.,  notwithstanding 
a  limitation  in  the  Color-of-Tltle  Act  (45 
Stat.  1069,  as  amended;  43  U.S.C.  1068) ;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-191).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  2527.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest, 
Calif.,  to  the  Madera  Cemetery  District 
(Rept.  No.  95-192).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5638. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  Transition  Act  in  order  to  give  effect 
during  1977  to  the  Reciprocal  Fisheries  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(Rept.  No.  95-193).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
[Pursuant    to    the   order   of    the  House   on 

April  5,  1977.  the  following  report  was  filed 

on  April  6. 1977] 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  5970.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1978,  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 


the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-194).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Pursuant   to   the   order   of   the  House  on 

April  5,  1977,  the  following  report  looa  filed 

on  April  11  1977] 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judicary. 
H.R.  5864.  A  bill  to  approve  with  modifica- 
tions certain  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  dis- 
approve other  such  proposed  amendments, 
and  for  other  related  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
95-195).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  April  18, 1977] 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Section  302(b)  Allocation  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
Third  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  (Rept.  No.  95-210).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  1413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  H.  Glazier  (Rept.  No.  95-196).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1427.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
Grant;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-197). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  H.  Klusmeler,  publisher  of  the  Austin 
Citizen,  of  Austin,  Tex.  (Rept.  No.  95-198). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1557.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Franklin  R.  Belt;  vnth  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  95-199).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINDNESS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Sys- 
tems Command:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  95-200).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1613.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
postmasters  charged  with  postal  deficiencies; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-201 ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Miss  JORDAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Velzora  Carr  (Rept.  No.  96-202).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2952.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  M.  Sgt. 
William  E.  Boone,  U.S.  Army,  retired  (Rept. 
No.  95-203) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINDNESS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tri-State 
Motor  Transit  CJo.  (Rept.  No.  95-204);  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINDNESS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3460.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Elder  and  the  estate  of  Stephen  M.  Owens, 
deceased  (Rept.  No.  95-205).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  3620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  A.  Townsley  (Rept.  No.  95-206).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  3621.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
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Joseph  J.  Andrews  (Kept.  No, 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on 
H.R.  3632.  A  bin  for  the  relief  c 
Aaron  Wayne  Ogburn  (Rept. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee 
ary.  H.R.  4533.  A  bill  for  the 
Daves  and  Marc  Cayer    (Rept 
Referred   to   the   Committee 
KouBe. 
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Under  clause  5  of  nile  X 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
were  Introduced  and  severally 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.6266.  A  bill  to  amend 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
other  pvirpoees;  to  the 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  : 

H.R.  6257.  A  bill  to  provide 
and  regular  distribution  of 
tlon    on    Federal    domestic 
grams;    to   the  Committee  on 
Operations. 

H.R.  6258.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  1974  to  extend  the  life  of  thi  s 
tectlon  Study  Commission  to 
1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
eratlons. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  62S9.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to 
for  rural  health  clinic  services, 
purpoees;  Jointly,  to  the 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
merce. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  6260.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  for 
including  community  mental 
among  the  entitles  which  maj 
providers  of  service  for 
Jointly,    to    the    Committees 
Means,    and    Interstate   and 
merce. 

By  Mr.    CORNELL    (for 

CORZN,     Mr.     RtTCRES, 

and  Mr.  Neal)  : 
HJi.  6261.  A  bill  to  revise 
ernlng  appointments  to  the 
so  as  to  relieve  Members  of 
the  responsibility  of  making 
appointments   thereto,   and   fo 
poses;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
Services  and  Merchant  Marine 
By  Mr.  CORNWELL   (for 
MnxER  of  California 
and  Mr.  Robert  W. 
HJl.  6262.  A  bill  to  provide 
slon  of  Industrially  funded 
putlng  the  total  number  of 
nel  authorized  by  law  for  the 
Defense  In  any  fiscal  year;  to 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CORNWELL  (for 
Rahall,  Mr.  En^ERG, 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  MtjrJ>h 
sylvanla.  Mr.  Young  of 
Ptthian.  Mr.  DcNCAN 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
CAB.  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr 
Carnet,  Mr.  Oilman. 

TINGEB)  : 

HJl.  6263.  A  bill  to  amend 
Relief  Act  of  1974  relating  to 
provided   to   States   and   local 
during  any  emergency,  and  foi 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  6264.  A  bill  to  require 
of  new  budget  authority  for 
grams  at  least  every  6  years,  t< 
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procedure  for  zero-base  review  of  Govern- 
ment programs  every  5  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Rules,  and  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  21  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KREBS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SisK) : 
H.R.  6266.  A  bill  to  permit  marketing  or- 
ders to  Include  provisions  concerning  mar- 
keting promotion,  including  paid  advertise- 
ment,   of    raisins    and    distribution    among 
handlers  of  the  pro  rata  costs  of  such  pro- 
motion; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Beilen- 
SON.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Blanchard,    Mr.   Breckinridge,   Mr. 
Edgar,   Mr.  Porsythe,   Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr.    Madigan,    Mrs. 
Pettis,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Rose.   Mr.   Runnels,   Mr.   Scheuer, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son  of   Texas,    and   Mr.   Young  of 
Missouri)  : 
H.R.  6267.  A  bill  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation in  residences  and  in  use  of  elec- 
tric vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  : 
HJl.  6268.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
emergency  credit  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  to  expand  existing  credit,  and  emer- 
gency credit  authority  available  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  6269.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
amounts  of  operating  and  real  estate  loans 
which  may  be  made  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6270.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  1  year  the 
enforcement  of  certain   restrictions   on   Ir- 
rigation of  private  lands  under  Department 
of  the  Interior  reclamation  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abdnor.    Mr.    Beard    of    Tennessee. 
Mr.  BuROENER.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Cleveland,    Mr.   Collins   of   Texas. 
Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Dornan,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kindness.   Mr.  Milford, 
Mr.    MrrcHELL    of    New    York,    Mr. 
John    T.     Mters,     Mr.     Robinson, 
Mr.    Treen,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr 
Winn)  : 
HJl.  6271.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  those  persons  engaged  In  fur- 
thering the  foreign  intelligence  operations  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Railsback)  : 
H.R.  6272.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
drought  assistance  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  pay  certain  costs  of 
transporting  water;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  6273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  Senate  confirmation 
of  certain  appointments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6274.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  their  survivors; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  6276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  fully 
Insured  individual  may  qualify  for  disability 
insurance  benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 
if  he  has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned,  even  if  he 
does  not  have  20  quarters  of  coverage  during 
the  40-quarter  period  immediately  preceding 
his  disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)    (by  request) : 

H.R.  6276.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  re- 
strictions for  transporting  a  house  trailer  or 
mobile  dwelling  by  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  oth^r  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  S*":  ?lces. 

H.R.  6277.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  reimbursement  for 
expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  quarters  by 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
on  sea  duty  who  are  deprived  of  their  quar- 
ters aboard  ship,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   QUIE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Baucus). 

H.R.  6278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
free  entry  of  Canadian  petroleum  ( including 
reconstituted  crude  petroleum)  and  crude 
shale  oU,  provided  that  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  do- 
mestic or  duty-paid  foreign  crude  petroleum 
(Including  reconstituted  crude  petroleum) 
and  crude  shale  oil  has  been  exported  to 
Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER)  : 

H.R.  6279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  revise  certain  admin- 
istrative requirements  of  the  veterans'  edu- 
cational program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr. 
MoAKLET,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Treen.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Fary  ) : 
H.R.  6280.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  audit  the  programs,  activi- 
ties, and  financial  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  and  to  amend 
certain   housing   laws   for   the   purposes   of 
improving   Federal    programs    which   Insure 
home  mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Richmond,    Mr.   Roe.    Mr.   St   Ger- 
main, Mr.  SoLARz,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  6281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  for 
youth   camp  safety;    to   the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By      Mr.    UDALL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
GuDCER,   and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  6282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and  the 
acquisition  and   reclamation   of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    VANIK     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steiger,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 
H.R.  6283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  In  order  to  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  certain  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  beneficiary  developing  covm- 
trles  under  title  V  of  such  act  If  the  President 
determines  that  such  designations  are  in  the 
national  economic  Interest;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  VENTO: 

H.R.  6284.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  salaries 
of  certain  positions  and  individuals  which 
were  increased  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  shall  not  be 
increased  by  the  first  comparability  pay  ad- 
justment occurring  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton)  : 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  ac- 
cept land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  without 
reimbursement,  for  the  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy Library,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.  Res.  489.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  490.  Resolution  to  provide  for  re- 
printing of  House  Report  94-1688  and  House 
Report  94-1767;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana,  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  political  campaigns  on  the 
grounds  of  Malmstrom  Air  P^rce  Base;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

86.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  Increasing 
Federal  aid  to  Guam  for  local  educational 
agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

87.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  the  placement 
of  Navajo  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  Republic  of  China;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  competition 
and  interconnection  of  the  telephone  In- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

90.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  proposed 
amendments  to  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

91.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  deregula- 
tion of  the  oil  and  gas  industries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

92.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  providing 
financial    assistance    to    States    with    large 


numbers  of  foreign  immigrants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  requesting 
the  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  right  to  life;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

94.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  providing  sub- 
sidies to  U.S.-fiag  ships  operating  between 
the  U.S.  mainland  and  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

95.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
the  Public  Works  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

95.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  canceling 
State  debts  for  funds  advanced  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

97.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  offshore  areas  by  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry; to  the  ad  hoc  Select  Committee  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

98.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  re- 
sources of  oil  and  gas;  to  the  ad  hoc  Select 
Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
6285)  for  the  relief  of  the  John  A.  Peterson 
Charitable  Trust,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John  J. 
Eckhart,  Seattle,  Wash.,  relative  to  Forest 
Service  plans  to  construct  a  highway  through 
the  Burgdorf  townsite,  Idaho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

79.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chinese  Consoli- 
dated Benevolent  Association,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  relative  to  continuation  of  U.S.  diplo- 
matic ties  with  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  and  for  upholding  existing  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

80.  Also,  petition  of  Haitian  Committee  of 
Organization  of  the  March  on  Washington, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  human  rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

81.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  relative  to  providing  fa- 


cilities to  aid  in  the  control  of  homeless  ani- 
mals; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

82.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Delaware  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Media,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act  of  1977; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

83.  Also,  petition  of  Stanlslaw  Wltek,  Nowy 
Sacz.  Poland,  relative  to  his  desire  to  visit  his 
cousin  in  Chicago;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

84.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  making  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birthday  a  national  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

85.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Food  Employers  Labor  Relations  Association 
and  Retail  Store  Employees  Union  Health 
and  Welfare  Fund,  relative  to  simplifying  the 
paperwork  required  of  participants  in  private 
retirement  plans;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

86.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners, 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  expediting  the 
schedule  for  authorization  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Arctic  Gas  project; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 

H.R.  5840 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
Page  12,  Immediately  after  line  18,  insert 
the  following  new  section  110  and  redesignate 
existing  sections  110  through  118  as  sections 
111  through  119.  respectively: 

"PROHIBrnON    OF    CERTAIN    PETROLEUM 
EXPORTS 

"Sec.  110.  Section  4  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969,  as  amended  by  sections 
107,  108,  and  109  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  and  notwithstanding  subsection 
(u)  of  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920,  no  domestically  produced  crude  oil 
transported  by  pipeline  over  rights-of-way 
granted  pursuant  to  such  section  28  (except 
any  such  crude  oil  which  ( 1 )  is  exchang:ed  In 
similar  quantity  for  convenience  or  Increased 
efficiency  of  transportation  with  persons  or 
the  government  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state, 
or  (2)  is  temporarily  exported  for  conven- 
ience or  Increased  efficiency  of  transportation 
across  parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and 
reenters  the  United  States)  may  be  exported 
from  the  United  States.  Its  territories  and 
possessions,  during  the  2-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section.'." 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PRAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Let  us  pray: 

Our  Pather-Qod.  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  resurrection  of  springtime,  for  blos- 


soms and  buds,  for  fields  and  flowers,  for 
lush  lawns  and  green  meadows,  for  quiet 
brooks  and  cascading  streams,  for  gentle 
breezes  and  the  calm  warmth  of  the  sim, 
for  high-sailing  clouds  and  the  star- 
studded  night,  for  the  lyric  notes  of  the 
birds,  and  for  all  that  speaks  of  the  won- 
der and  glory  of  Thy  creation.  As  new 
life  abounds  about  us  may  a  new  life 
arise  within  us.  May  our  minds  and 
hearts  harmonize  with  the  beauty  of  the 
world  Thou  hast  given  us  for  our  home. 


Forgive  us  for  all  the  wrong  we  have 
done  to  Thy  creation.  Strengthen  us  to 
do  what  is  right  in  the  future.  Bless  us 
in  our  work  here  and  bring  us  to  evening 
at  peace  with  ourselves  with  our  fellow- 
man  and  with  Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
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nal   of   the   proceedings   o 
April  7,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  i  i 


COMMITTEE  MEET  NOS 


Mr 


tl  at 


l! 


ses  sions 


]9 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
mittees  be  authorized  to  meejt 
ing  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDElTr 
pore.  Without  objection,  It 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
dent,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
Armed  Services  Committee 
Ized  to  meet  during  the 
Senate  on  April  18,  April 
and  AprU  21,  1977. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENtr 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  i! 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Cont  rol 
and  International  Environment 
thorlzed  to  meet  during  this 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hear  the 
C.  Wamke  on  authorizing 
the   Arms    Control   and 
Agency  (S.  1190  and  S.  1024 
sible  markup  to  follow 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENtr 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is 


pro  tem- 

so  ordered. 

Mr.  Presi- 

that  the 

Oceans, 

be  au- 

session  of 

20,  1977, 

Hoilorable  Paul 

le  ;islation  for 

Disarmament 

with  pos- 

pro  tem- 
so  ordered. 


Ai>m 


AGENDA  FOR  TOE  AY 


wll  1 


t) 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENtr 
pore.   The  Senator  from 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preslden|t, 
majority  leader  if  he  can  g 
insight  into  the  legislative 
today,   what  we  might  be 
particularly  whether  or  no 
ously  contemplated,  we  mig  it 
the  consideration  of  Calendar 
55,  the  so-called  tax  refund 
the  course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  ol 
dent's  decision  last  week  to 
support  for  the  tax  rebate,  I 
quently  been  In  touch 
tinguished  chairman  of  the 
on    Finance    (Mr.    Long) 
what  his  wishes  might  be  in 
I  talked  to  him  last  week.  I 
to  him  again  this  morning, 
to  get  back  to  me  as  soon  as 
consulting  with  others  Unti 
I  am  not  In  a  position  to 
distinguished  minority  leaden- 
that  Mr.  Long  will  be  back 
the  hour. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader 

I  might  say  that,  as  I  said 
see  during  the  recent  break. 
President  Carter  for  his 
withdrawing  his 
tax  refund.  I  think  it  is  the 
sion.  I  think  it  was  timely 
President  and  I  may  disagree  ( 
Igins  of  the  proposal  and  it 
certainly  on  the  alternative 
plan,  which,  I  noticed  in  hli 
ference  last  week,  the 
cated  he  would  veto  if  we 
it.  Notwithstanding  those 
the  President  made  the 


t> 


recommenc  ation 


rig  It 
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Thursday, 

pro  tem- 
so  ordered. 


.  President, 

all  com- 

today  dur- 


pro  tem- 
so  ordered. 
Mr.  Presl- 

that  the 

be  author- 

of  the 

April  20, 


pro  tem- 
llennessee  is 

I  ask  the 
ve  us  some 
agenda  for 
doing,   and 

as  previ- 
move  to 

Order  No. 
bill,  during 

Mes. 

the  Presi- 

w  Ithdraw  his 

lave  subse- 

the  dls- 

Commlttee 

ascertain 

this  regard. 

lave  talked 

He  is  going 

can  after 

that  time, 

to  the 

,  I  assume 

me  within 


ie( 


res  3ond 


,  I  thank 


in  Tennes- 

I  commend 

judgment  in 

for  a 

right  deci- 

made.  The 

on  the  or- 

effect  and 

Republican 

press  con- 

indi- 

to  pass 

thl^igs,  I  think 

decision 


Prei  id«it 
vere 


under  the  circumstances  at  this 
moment.  I  applaud  him  for  It. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  Is  here.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
him  at  this  time. 

Before  I  yield  to  him,  let  me  say  that 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  attempting  to  determine 
a  schedule  of  legislative  activities  that 
will  accommodate  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  NO  RESOLUTIONS  TO 
COME  OVER  UNDER  THE  RULE 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
routine  morning  business  today,  no  res- 
olutions be  permitted  to  come  over  under 
the  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  the 
same  request  for  each  day  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — I  do  not  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
yielding. 


THE  TAX  BILL 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  President  Carter  on  his  action, 
taken  In  reference  to  the  tax  rebate.  I 
believe  that  all  people  admire  an  In- 
dividual who  possesses  such  character- 
istics that  he  can  change  his  mind;  also, 
that  he  can  display  some  qualities  of 
leadership  and  exert  the  right  to  render 
a  decision  when  the  time  is  appropriate. 
I  believe  the  covmtry  generally  and  the 
business  community  in  particular  have 
responded  and  will  respond  very  favor- 
ably to  the  Presidents  decision.  I  believe 
that  what  he  has  done  has  been  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  economy  of  our 
country. 

As  to  the  procedure  on  the  tax  bill,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  my  distinguished  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Long  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  desires  or  plan  will  be  In  refer- 
ence to  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
bill.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  make  a  deci- 
sion that  will  be  just  and  fair  to  all  the 
Senators  and  to  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity on  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  if  this  bill,  H.R. 
3477,  the  tax  biU,  could  go  back  to  the 
committee  for  a  few  days  so  that  we  can 
take  a  look  at  it.  There  are  some  tax 
matters  that  are  very  urgent  so  far  as 
some  important  groups  are  concerned. 
There  are  some  things  that  need  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  President's 
decision.  So,  while  I  shall  gladly  bow 


to  whatever  arrangement  the  leadership 
makes  in  working  with  Senator  Long,  it 
seems  to  me — and  I  merely  make  the 
suggestion — that  it  might  be  well  to  have 
the  Committee  on  Finance  take  a  few 
days  to  see  what  these  various  proposals 
are  on  the  drawing  board  and  what  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
President  made  his  decision  respecting 
this  $50  tax  rebate,  I  was  in  Mexico  on 
ofHclal  business  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  Issued  a  statement 
saying  that  I  thought  it  was  prudent 
and  courageous,  and  I  think  It  is. 

I  think  that  by  agreement  between 
the  President  and  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, we  are  now  on  quite  a  different 
track  than  we  were  before.  That  is,  that 
the  President  has  himself  said  that  an 
increase  in  consumer  confidence,  Insofar 
as  it  could  have  been  engendered  by  the 
$50  tax  rebate,  has  been  accomplished. 
Indeed,  that  was  his  opening  statement 
as  to  why  he  felt  that  he  should  recede 
from  that  position. 

He  said : 

The  recent  Improvements  in  all  the  eco- 
nomic Indicators,  the  recent  reduction  In 
unemployment,  the  recent  Increase  In  the 
Inflationary  Indicators,  and  their  prospective 
Impact  of  the  new  energy  proposals,  all  have 
convinced  me,  the  leaders  of  Congress,  our 
economic  advisers,  that  we  do  not  need  to 
proceed  In  the  Congress  with  a  $50  tax 
rebate,  nor  with  the  optional  business  tax 
credits. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought,  and 
I  quote: 

It  is  now  too  late  to  do  that  as  early  as  we 
had  anticipated  and  the  consumer  confidence 
has  returned,  consumer  spending  is  up. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  only  reason  now 
for  a  tax  bill  would  be  the  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  previous  tax  cuts,  a  change  in 
the  standard  deduction  to  simplify  tax 
returns,  and  otherwise.  We  are  on  a  new 
track,  no  longer  the  track  of  consumer 
confidence,  but  some  way  of  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  structural  difficulties  in 
the  American  economy  which  result  in  a 
completely  unacceptable  rate  of  inflation 
and  the  danger  that  it  will  Increase  and, 
what  we  all  agree,  an  absolutely  unac- 
ceptable rate  of  unemployment. 

There  are  targeted  bills  for  the  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  I  and  others  have  agreed 
with  the  President  upon  a  youth  bill 
which  is  now  before  us  by  Presidential 
message  and  can  have  action  rather 
quickly. 

There  is  a  question  raised  as  to  whether 
a  permanent  tax  cut  for  individual  tax- 
payers would  deal  not  only  with  the  is- 
sue of  consumer  confidence — the  Presi- 
dent says  that  is  done — ^but  would  deal 
also  with  the  question  of  investment  con- 
fidence, as  well  as  the  demand  for  big 
ticket  items.  A  permanent  income  tax  cut 
would  improve  the  outlook  for  consumer 
demand,  and  would  be  an  incentive  for 
business  firms  to  expand  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  allotted  to  the  minority 
leader  has  expired. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  minority  leader 
to  use  as  he  wishes,  if  he  wishes  to  use  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  yield  that  time 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

These  also  Include  the  possibility  of 
various  kinds  of  accelerated  depreciation. 
They  include  the  possibility  of  accele- 
rated depreciation  for  placing  industrial 
and  business  facilities  in  areas  hard  hit 
by  unemployment  and  for  Government 
Incentives  for  housing,  a  critically  Im- 
portant lack  in  ovu"  country  to  this  very 
moment,  and  another  reason  for  the  seri- 
ous recession. 

In  addition,  we  may  have  targeted 
measures  to  deal  with  other  areas  where 
unemployment  is  very  high,  especially 
among  youths,  minorities,  and  women. 

A  question  I  raise  now  is  this,  Mr. 
President.  The  President  is  going  to  give 
us  an  energy  message  on  Wednesday, 
probably  as  portentous  a  message  as 
Congress  ever  gets  in  peacetime  because, 
in  my  judgment,  and  that  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try, this  is  a  really  grave  crisis,  equiv- 
alent almost  to  a  war  crisis  for  the  United 
States. 

Should  not  we  all  now — the  President, 
ourselves,  our  committees,  the  experts  in 
the  country — take  a  look  at  the  new 
situation  which  the  President  has  him- 
self signaled,  to  wit,  that  we  no  longer 
need  to  go  the  route  of  restoring  con- 
sumer confidence.  He  says  that  we  are 
on  that  road  now,  and  I  agree.  But  we 
have  to  go  the  different  track  now  of 
dealing  with  a  very  grave  and  endemic 
unemployment  problem,  very  unusual  for 
us,  in  the  economic  recovery  of  this  coun- 
try; with  structural  problems  in  our 
economy  which  have  been  revealed  by  the 
recent  recession;  and  with  a  very  grave 
energy  problem,  and  that  a  different  tax 
package,  perhaps,  even  for  the  Repub- 
lican side — and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
drafted  ours — should  now  be  devised  to 
deal  with  what  the  President  himself  has 
signaled  as  a  new  economic  situation. 

I  strongly  commend  that  to  the 
leadership,  to  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Long,  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  is  something  which  should  give 
us  all  thought. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  that  I  do  not 
think,  with  all  respect,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  pulling  the  rebate  and  whatever  else 
out  of  the  bill,  taking  a  couple  of  days 
to  eliminate  what  the  President  has 
already  said  he  wants  eliminated,  and 
tossing  it  back  in  the  maelstrom  of  a 
lot  of  senatorial  controversy. 

I  think  maybe  2  weeks  would  be  more 
like  it,  to  take  a  look  at  the  economic 
situation,  at  what  the  President  is  offer- 
ing, including  the  energy  package,  at 
what  comes  from  this  side — I  think  I 
know  my  colleague  well  enough  to  know 
that  he  will  look  at  that  objectively — and 
try  to  design  what  will  then  meet  the  new 
situation  which  the  President  himself  has 
signaled. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  as  a  point 
of  view  to  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  remarks.  If  there  is  any  other  time,  I 
yield  it  back  to  the  majority  leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—EXECUTIVE H,  95TH  CON- 
GRESS, 1ST  SESSION:  EXECU- 
TIVE I,  95TH  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injimction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Treaty  with  Can- 
ada on  the  Execution  of  Penal  Sentences, 
signed  at  Washington  on  March  2,  1977 
(Executive  H.  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.); 
and  the  Extradition  Treaty  with 
Finland,  signed  at  Helsinki  on  June  11, 
1976  (Executive  I,  95th  Cong.  1st  sess.), 
both  of  which  were  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President,  and 
that  the  treaties  with  accompanying 
papers  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sages be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  are  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Can- 
ada on  the  Execution  of  Penal  Sentences 
which  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
March  2, 1977. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  would  permit  citizens  of 
either  nation  who  had  been  convicted  in 
the  courts  of  the  other  country  to  serve 
their  sentences  in  their  home  country; 
in  each  case  the  consent  of  the  offender 
as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  two  Governments  would  be 
required. 

This  Treaty  is  significant  because  it 
represents  an  attempt  to  resolve  a  sit- 
uation which  has  inflicted  substantial 
hardships  on  a  number  of  citizens  of  each 
country  and  has  caused  concern  to  both 
Governments.  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  favorable  consideration  to  this 
Treaty  together  with  the  similar  treaty 


with  the  United  Mexican  States  which 
I  have  already  transmitted. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  18,  1977. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  on  Ex- 
tradition between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Finland,  signed  at  Helsin- 
ki on  June  11,  1976. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  is  one  of  a  modern  series 
of  extradition  treaties  being  negotiated 
by  the  United  States.  It  adds  to  the  list 
of  extraditable  offenses  the  offenses  of 
aircraft  hijacking,  narcotics,  and  con- 
spiracy to  commit  listed  offenses  and, 
upon  entry  into  force,  will  terminate  and 
supersede  the  existing  extradition  treaty 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Finland. 

This  Treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  international  effort 
to  control  narcotics  traflBc.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  Treaty  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  April  18,  1977. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  it  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    THE    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR 
SCHMITT    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Schmitt  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  point  out  that  if  the 
Senate  convenes  at  1  p.m.  tomorrow,  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Republican  p>ollcy 
committee,  the  policy  committee  lunch- 
eon, would  be  convening  at  12:30.  We 
can  accommodate  that  schedule,  of 
course,  but  it  will  necessitate  some  of  us 
being  absent  from  the  policy  luncheon  at 
1  o'clock. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader  will 
consider  coming  in  at  2  o'clock  instead? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TTNTIL  12:19  P  M.  TOMORROW 

NT. 


reo!SS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
in  response  to  the  query  f  roi^ 
guished  minority  leader,  I 
the  possibility  that  some 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  may 
want  to  make  speeches 
President's  message  which 
Uvered  tonight,  on  the 
message. 

Therefore,  I  ask  vmanlm|DUs 
that  the  Senate,  when  It 
business  today,  stand  In 
hour  of  12:15  p.m.  tomorroir 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presideit 
the  right  to  object — and  I 
Ject — I  think  that  is  a  good 
I  think  the  majority  leade  • 
There  probably  will  be  the 
some  time  for  that  purpose, 
suit  our  purpose  on  this  side 

There  is  no  objection 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEIfr 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENfT 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENfr 
pore.  Without  objection,  It 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE   I  RESIDENT 
RECEIVED    DURING    RECESS 
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Under  authority  of  the 
6,  1977,  the  Secretary  of  th( 
April  8,  1977,  received 
President  of  the  United 
ting  sundry  nominations,  w 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ices. 

Under  authority  of  the 
6.  1977,  the  Secretary  of  th( 
April  12,  1977,  received 
the  President  of  the  United 
mltting  sundry  nominations, 
referred  to  the  appropriate 

Under  authority  of  the 
6,  1977,  the  Secretary  of  th< 
April  15,  1977,  received 
the  President  of  the  United 
mitting  sundry  nominations, 
referred  to  the  appropriate 

(The  nominations  receivec 
12,  and  15,  1977,  are  printet 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the 
United  States  were 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon,  one 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMIN:  STRATION 
OP  THE  RADIATION  CONTROL 
FOR  HEALTH  AND  PUBL  EC  SAFETY 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—PM  66 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEl^r  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  t  le  following 
message  from  the  President  o  f  the  United 
States  which" was  referred  Id  the  Com- 
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President  of  the 

commun:  cated  to  the 

>f  his  secre- 


mlttee    on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
Transportation : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1976  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  (Public  Law  90-602) ,  as  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  a  period  of  time  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  my  term. 

The  report's  only  legislative  recom- 
mendation Is  that  the  requirement  for 
the  report  itself,  as  contained  In  Public 
Law  90-602,  be  repealed.  All  of  the  in- 
formation found  in  the  report  Is  avail- 
able to  Congress  on  an  immediate  basis 
through  congressional  committee  over- 
sight and  budget  hearings.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  concluded  that  this  armual  report 
serves  little  useful  purpose  and  diverts 
agency  resources  from  more  productive 
activities. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  12,  1977. 


REPORT  ON  SITUATION  IN  CY- 
PRUS —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  67 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Public  Law  94-104,  this 
report  describes  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  during  the  last  sixty  days  to- 
ward settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
and  the  efforts  the  Administration  has 
made  to  contribute  to  Its  resolution. 

In  my  first  report,  dated  February  11, 
I  emphasized  the  high  priority  we  place 
on  this  effort  and  reaffirmed  our  Inten- 
tion to  work  closely  with  the  Congress  in 
deciding  on  our  future  course.  I  prom- 
ised that  my  Special  Representative,  Mr. 
Clark  Clifford,  would  consult  with  you 
both  before  and  after  his  trip  to  the  area. 
He  has  done  so.  Before  his  departure. 
Mr.  Clifford  discussed  the  (Cyprus  ques- 
tion, and  other  pertinent  matters,  with 
a  number  of  interested  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  Leaving  Washington  Feb- 
ruary 15,  he  spent  some  two  weeks  visit- 
ing the  eastern  Mediterranean  area  to 
confer  with  leaders  in  Ankara,  Athens 
and  Nicosia.  He  also  met  with  United 
Nations  Secretary  <3eneral  Kurt  Wald- 
helm,  under  whose  leadership  the  Cyprus 
Intercommunal  negotiations  were  subse- 
quently reconvened.  Returning  from  this 
series  of  Intensive  conversations,  Mr. 
Clifford  stopped  in  London  to  share  his 
impressions  with  leaders  of  the  British 
Government  which,  as  current  incum- 
bent of  the  European  Community  Pres- 
idency as  well  as  former  administrator 
of  Cyprus,  maintains  a  special  interest 
in  finding  a  just  and  speedy  Cyprus 
solution. 

Upon  his  return,  Mr.  Clifford  reported 
to  me  that  the  leaders  of  Greece,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus  correctly  saw  his  mission  as 
a  signal  of  the  deep  interest  this  Admin- 
istration takes  in  the  problems  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  He  came  away 


convinced  of  their  clear  understanding 
that  the  United  States  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  search  for  a  fair  and  last- 
ing Cypnis  settlement  as  well  as  to  the 
Improvement  of  relations  with  our  two 
Important  and  valued  NATO  allies, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  to  the  creation 
of  a  more  stable  atmosphere  in  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean. 

The  tasks  I  gave  Mr.  Clifford  were  to 
make  a  first-hand  assessment  of  current 
problems  and  attitudes  In  the  three  coun- 
tries so  that  we  might  better  judge  what 
contribution  the  United  States  might 
make  toward  encouraging  progress  in  the 
long -festering  C?yprus  dispute;  to  Identify 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  could 
Improve  its  bilateral  relationships  with 
Greece  and  Turkey;  and  to  gain  a  better 
Insight  into  the  sources  of  the  tensions 
that  exist  between  these  two  NATO  allies. 

In  his  visits  to  Ankara  and  Athens,  Mr. 
Clifford  held  detailed  discussions  on  a 
range  of  bilateral  Issues,  as  well  as  the 
subject  of  Cyprus.  These  talks  were  use- 
ful In  creating  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  have  complicated 
our  relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Clifford 
that  the  leaders  in  Ankara  and  Athens 
support  a  serious  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
fair  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
in  1977. 

On  CJyprus,  Mr.  Clifford  had  lengthy 
meetings  with  Archbishop  Makarlos  and 
with  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leader,  Mr. 
Rauf  Denktash.  These  talks  were  frank 
and  forthright.  Both  leaders  recognized 
that  what  would  be  needed  to  move  the 
Vienna  talks  forward  were  specific  dis- 
cussions of  the  two  central  Issues  of  the 
Cyprus  problem:  future  territorial  ar- 
rangements and  the  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  central  and  regional 
govenments.  Mr.  Clifford  found  a  new 
willingness  to  face  the  diCBcult  decisions 
which  both  sides  must  now  make  If  a 
settlement  is  to  be  reached. 

One  Indication  of  that  willingness  is 
the  negotiations  between  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  Cypriot  representatives  which 
took  place  in  Vienna  from  March  31 
through  April  7.  These  meetings — ^the 
first  such  Intercommunal  negotiations  In 
more  than  a  year — were  chaired  for  the 
first  several  days  by  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  and  following  his  sched- 
uled departure  on  April  4,  the  concluding 
sessions  were  held  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Secretary  General's  Special 
Representative  for  Cyprus,  Ambassador 
Perez  de  Cuellar. 

We  had  not  expected  any  dramatic 
breakthroughs  at  these  meetings;  and 
none  occurred.  The  two  sides  are  still 
far  apart  in  their  views.  But  the  meet- 
ings did  move  forwa,rd  the  process  of 
probing  and  clarification  of  each  side's 
position  by  the  other.  Most  important, 
in  my  view,  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  since  1974  concrete,  detailed  pro- 
posals were  put  forward  by  each  side 
covering  the  two  central  Issues.  And 
finally  the  momentum  achieved  In  these 
meetings  has  been  preserved  by  the 
agreement  of  both  sides  to  meet  again 
in  Nicosia  about  the  middle  of  May  to 
prepare  for  another  roimd  in  Vienna  and 
thus  continue  the  process  toward  a 
peaceful  Cyprus  solution. 
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In  my  first  report  I  promised  that  the 
United  States  will  do  all  that  it  can  to 
help  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  for 
Cyprus.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  take  a  part  in  sup- 
porting the  negotiating  process  revita- 
lized by  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
last  month  in  Vienna.  I  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  we  continue  to  work  with 
the  parties  to  encourage  and  insure  a 
sustained  and  serious  negotiating  process 
and  equally  Important  that  we  work  with 
our  Greek  and  Turkish  allies  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation between  our  countries.  Work- 
ing in  close  liaison  with  the  Congress, 
we  will  devote  whatever  efforts  may  be 
required  to  bring  about  a  truly  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  April  15,  1977. 


APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  April  7. 
1977,  he  had  approved  and  signed  S.  925, 
an  act  to  provide  temporary  authorities 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  facili- 
tate emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought; 

And  that  on  April  13,  1977,  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  S.  1025,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 : 42  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  196,  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  on  Wednesday,  April  20,  1977,  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  commimlcatlons 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1096.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  Inter- 
est In  lands  within  the  Boundary  Waters  Ca- 
noe Area,  Superior  National  Forest,  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
mimication  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture relative  to  a  report  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  or  interests  of  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  waters  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EC-1097.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management,  Execu- 
tive  Office   of   the   President,    transmitting, 


pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative  report  on 
rescissions  and  deferrals  for  the  month  of 
April  1977  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations; 
the  Budget;  Foreign  Relations;  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation;  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works;  Human  Resources: 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry;  Fi- 
nance; the  Judiciary;  Grovernmental  Affairs; 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

EC-1098.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as 
amended,  for  two  years  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1099.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  Dutch  elm  disease  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-UOO.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  approval  of  an  insured  loan  and  a  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  a  non-REA  loan  to 
Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  of  An- 
chorage, Alaska  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1101.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations 
and  Housing,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  five  construction  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1102.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  titles  10  and  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  disestablish  one  of  the  positions  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  establish 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1103.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and  Hous- 
ing, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
nine  construction  projects  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1104.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and  Hous- 
ing, transmitting  pursuant  to  law  notice  of 
five  construction  projects  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Air  National  Guard  (with  an  accom- 
panying report;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1105.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  the  Semiannual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976  through  December  31,  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1106.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
property  acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31,  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1107.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  estimated  fiscal,  local 
economic,  budgetary,  environmental,  stra- 
tegic, and  operational  consequences  of  the 
closure  of  Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Texas  (vtrlth 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1108.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  estimated  fiscal,  local 
economic,  budgetary,  environmental,  strate- 


gic, and  operational  consequences  of  the 
closure  of  Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1109.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and 
Logistics,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  Department  of  Defence  Procure- 
ment from  Small  and  Other  Business  Finns 
for  October-November  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1110.  A  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Exlmbank  during  February  1977 
to  Communist  countries  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1111.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  seventh  annual  report  of  operations 
under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1112.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act,  as  amended,  for  two 
years  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1113.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Section  304  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1114.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  sixty-second  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  cov- 
ering its  accomplishments  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1976  (with  an  accom- 
pany report);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-Ill 5.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
contract  with  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
Golden,  Colorado,  for  a  research  project  en- 
titled 'Rapid  Excavation  of  Rock  with  Small 
Charges  of  High  Explosives"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1116.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed contract  with  the  Fennslyvanla  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennslyvanla,  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "Solution  Mining 
of  Sedimentary  Uranium  Deposits"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1117.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  International,  Conser- 
vation, and  Resource  Development  Programs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  two 
meetings  related  to  the  voluntary  agreement 
and  plan  of  action  and  to  Implement  the  in- 
ternational energy  program  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resoiu-ces. 

EC-1118.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  the  receipt  of  project 
proposals  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1119.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Energy  Conscrv- 
tlon  Program  for  Consumer  Products  (with 
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an  accompan3rlng  report) 

on  Energy  and  Natural  Resouifces 

EC-1120.  A  letter  from  the 
Istrator  of  the  General  Service  j 
tlon  transmitting,  pursuant  tc 
of  a  building  project  survey 
Cisco,  California  (with  an 
port);    to   the  Committee  on 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1121.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Prote  stlon  Agency 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propos  sd  legislation 
to  extend  provisions  of  the  :  lolse  Control 
Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  for  tw  o  years  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  tli  e  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Wo  "ks 

EC-1122.  A  letter  from  the  .  idmlnlstrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protei  tlon  Agency 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propos  id  legislation 
to  extend  certain  provisions  )f  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended,  for  twc  years  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  thp  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public 

EC-1123.  A  letter  from  the 
ant    Secretary    of    the    Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
with  the  recommendations  of 
Engineers  In  the  report 
Recommended     for 
Annual   Report.   Supplement 
February  2,  1977  (with  an 
port) :    to  the  Committee  on 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1124.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
suant  to  law,  the  twenty-first 
on  the  financial  ccmdltlon  and 
operations  of  the  Highway 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  trans 
(with  an  accompanying  report) 
mlttee  on  Penance. 

EC-1125.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
suant  to  law.  the  sixth  annual 
financial  condition  and  results 
tlons  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
ter  (with  an  accompanying 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1126.  A  letter  from  the  bhalrman  of 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuar  t  to  law,  a 
special  report  on  East- West  ti  ade  entitled 
"Probable  Impact  on  U.S.  Tradt  of  Granting 
Most-Favored-Nation  Treatmc  nt  to  the 
U.S.S.R."  (with  an  accompanjjlng  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
EC-1127.  A  letter  from  the 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
Nonpurchased  Foreign  Currencies 
tember  30.  1976  (with  an 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlons. 

EC-1128.  A  letter,  dated  April 
the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  fo 
fairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
tlonal  agreements  other  than 
Into  by  the  United  States 
sixty  days  (with  accompanying 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela  ions 

EC-1129.  A  letter  from  the  IJhairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Law  R  (vision  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Law  Revision  Commission  (wit  i  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Comm^tee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1130.  A  letter  from  the 
eral  of  the  Department  of  Healt  i 
and  Welfare  transmitting 
the  order  establishing  the  Office 
General  (with  swicompanylng 
Committee  on  Governmental 
EC-1131.  A  letter  from  the 
tor  of  the  OfHce  of  Management 
Executive  Office  of  the  Preside 
ting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
the  recommendations  of  the 
mlttee  on  Federal  Pay  (with  an 
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Ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1132.  A  letter  frx)m  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Continuing  Need  for  Improved  Operation 
and  Maintenance  of  Municipal  Waste  Treat- 
ment Plants"  (CED-77-46)  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1133.  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Pricing  of  Noncompetitive  Contracts 
Subject  to  the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act" 
(PSAD-77-91)  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1134.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Better 
Evaluations  Needed  to  Weed  Out  Useless  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committees"  (GGD-76-104) 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1135.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "More 
Benefits  to  Jobless  Can  be  Attained  in  Public 
Service  Employment"  (HRD-77-53)  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1136.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Study  Commission  on  Records 
and  Documents  of  Federal  Officials  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  alternate  report 
of  the  dissenting  members  of  the  National 
Study  Commission  on  Records  and  Docu- 
ments of  Federal  Officials  containing  its  find- 
ings, conclusions  and  recommendations  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1137.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  ESivlronmental  Protection  Agency 
transnUtting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  provisions  of  Title  XIV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  for  two  years  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1138.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research 
entitled  "Educational  Research:  Limits  and 
Opportunities"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sotu-ces. 

EC-1139.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association  for  calendar  year  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources. 

EC-1140.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  a  document  sent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Register  entitled  "Grants  to  State 
agencies  for  programs  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children  In  institu- 
tions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 

EC-1141.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Education  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  plan  and  timetable  for  a 
plan  designed  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  student  loan  Insurance  program 
by  each  State  which  does  not  have  such 
a  program  covered  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1142.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  the  calendar  year  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EC-1143.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Of- 
ficer. Freedom  of  Information  Officer,  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  transmlt- 
ttag,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1144.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  riec- 
retary  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  transmitting, 
■pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1145.  A  letter  from  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  transmlssing  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Jujy  Selection  and 
Service  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  make 
the  excvise  of  prospective  jurors  from  federal 
Jury  service  on  the  grounds  of  distance  from 
the  place  of  holding  court  contingent  upon 
a  showing  of  hardship  on  an  Individual  basis 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1146.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Management,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Administrator  on  Standards  for  the 
Administration  of  Juvenile  Justice  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1147.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  for  fiscal  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

EC-n48.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  orders  entered  in 
1 .060  cases  In  which  the  authority  contamed 
in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1149.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Busmess  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  Volume  II  of  the 
1976  annual  report  on  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

POM-129.  Resolution  No.  62  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam 
relative  to  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  their  support  of  a  plan  to  reimburse  the 
territory  of  Guam  for  any  loss  of  income  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"RESOLTTnON   No.   62 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

"Whereas,  the  territory  of  Guam  retains 
all  Income  taxes  from  Income  earned  within 
the  territory;  and 

"Whereas,  income  taxes  on  territorial  In- 
come constitute  over  fifty  percent  of  all 
revenues  collected  by  the  government  of 
Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  proposed  changes  in  the  Income 
tax  law.  specifically  a  tax  rebate  plan  and  an 
Increase  In  the  standard  deduction,  would 
negatively  impact  on  the  government  of 
Guam's  tax  revenues;  and 
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"Whereas,  any  loss  of  Income  tax  revenue 
seriously  Impacts  on  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  to  provide  needed  services 
to  the  residents  of  the  territory;  and 

"Whereas,  by  recognizing  territorial  de- 
pendence upon  the  Income  tax  collected  on 
territorial  incomes,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  voted  to  fully  reim- 
burse territorial  treasuries  In  the  amount  of 
$15  Million  for  FY75  &  FY76  losses  caused 
by  the  rebate  and  deduction  Increase;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Virgin  Islands  has  received 
assurances  from  a  representative  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  a  federal  grant  to  cover  the  cost 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  of  any  tax  reduction 
will  be  supported  by  the  Administration;  and 

"Whereas,  with  House  Ways  and  Means 
support  and.  as  a  sister  territory  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam  can  also  be  assured  of  Ad- 
ministration support  for  a  reimbursement 
plan  to  cover  any  loss  of  Income  tax  result- 
ing from  changes  In  the  federal  law;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  Four- 
teenth Guam  Legislature  that  a  sincere 
thank  you  and  Si  Yuus  Maase  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  President  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  their  concern  and  understand- 
ing of  the  special  circumstances  and  needs 
of  Guam  and  its  sister  territories  by  sup- 
porting a  proposal  to  reimburse  territorial 
treasuries  for  losses  caused  by  the  rebate  and 
deduction  increase  proposal  presently  before 
Congress;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Fourteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature respectfully  requests  the  United 
States  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  the 
Amendment  to  add  $15  million  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  FY77  supplemen- 
tal budget  to  cover  Guam's  tax  losses;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Guani's  Congi-essioual  Delegate, 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-130.  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  8 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  requesting  Congress  to 
consider  the  effects  of  legislative  action  on 
telephone  rates  applicable  to  the  general 
public;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  8 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Session  of 
the  Forty-fourth  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  increased  competition  within 
the  telecommunications  industry  and  its 
effect  on  basic  residential  telephone  rates  is 
a  matter  of  great  public  concern;  and 

"Whereas,  much  discussion  has  been  gen- 
erated regarding  the  possible  benefits  of  such 
competition  to  the  large  users  of  telecom- 
munications services  and  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  customer-provided  devices:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  pointed  out  in  these  dis- 
cussions that  the  widespread  use  of  private 
transmission  services  and  customer-provided 
devices  may  cause  Increased  costs  for  resid- 
ual telephone  service,  with  the  result  that 
much  if  not  all  the  Increased  costs  will,  of 
necessity,  be  paid  by  the  utilities'  small 
business  and  residential  customers,  includ- 
ing persons  in  lower  income  groups  and 
those  on  fixed  Incomes;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  dtity  of  every  public 
utility  serving  Idaho  customers  to  furnish 
adequate,  efficient.  Just  and  reasonable  serv- 
ice, instrumentalities,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties as  are  necessary  to  promote  the  safety, 
health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  its 
patrons;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of   the  Legislature  that  the 


United  States  Congress  has  had  under  Its 
consideration  legislation  concerning  possi- 
ble limitations  on  competition  In  the  tele- 
communications Industry;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the 
members  do  hereby  express  their  interest 
and  concern  regarding  the  Congress'  investi- 
gation Into  telephone  competition  and  inter- 
connection; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  that  the  Congress  be  requested 
to  include  in  its  deliberations  a  full  inquiry 
Into  the  possible  economic  Impact  of  any 
action  it  may  contemplate,  with  the  view  of 
providing  complete  assurance  that  its  action 
will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  telephone 
rates  applicable  to  the  general  public,  and 
particularly  to  low-income  individuals  and 
small  business,  so  that  the  public  Interest 
will  be  served;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  requested  to  delay  full 
implementation  of  its  policies  fostering  com- 
petition until  Congress  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  Its  investigation  and  to 
develop  national  policy:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Idaho 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission." 

POM-131.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  77  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  endorsing  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  petroleum  po- 
tential of  offshore  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  urging  the  U.S.  Congress  to  encourage 
such  exploration  a.nd  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources : 
"H.CJl.  77 

"Whereas,  the  shortages  of  natural  gas  In 
the  United  States  have  caused  extreme  hard- 
ship to  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas and  throughout  the  nation,  and  have 
resulted  in  the  closings  of  factories  and 
schools,  shortened  work  hours  and  personal 
suffering;  and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  esti- 
mates that  the  Federal  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  may  hold  the  potential  for  discovery 
and  recovery,  under  today's  technology  and 
economics,  of  up  to  181  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  and  up  to  49  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  the  capability  to  explore  for  and 
produce  oil  and  natural  gas  in  U.S.  offshore 
areas  has  already  been  proved  by  U.S.  oil 
companies,  as  testified  to  In  the  20,000  wells 
drilled  to  date  In  U.S.  waters  and  the  world- 
wide recognition  given  to  American  offshore 
expertise,  technology,  equipment  and  man- 
power; and 

"Whereas,  this  capability  has  been  further 
proved  in  the  safety  record  of  offshore  oper- 
ations in  U.S.  waters  and  In  the  production 
from  U.S.  offshore  wells,  which  currently 
provide  16  percent  of  our  domestic  crude  oil 
production  and  21  percent  of  our  natiu'al  gas 
production;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  exploration  and  production  of  our 
nation's  frontier  areas  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as 
prudent  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources admits  to;  now  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-First  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate  Concurring 
therein : 

That  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  of  the  United  States  in  Its  entirety. 
hereby  strongly  endorses  the  full  and  thor- 


ough exploration  and  development  of  the 
petroleum  potential  of  the  offshore  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  calls  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  move  expedi- 
tiously in  encouraging  such  exploration  and 
development  through  the  private  enterprise 
petroleum  Industry;  be  It  further 

"Resolved  That  upon  adoption  of  this  Reso- 
lution, a  copy  hereof  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional 
delegation." 

POM-132.  Resolution  No.  47  adopted  by 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Netwaska  urging 
that  current  regulations  and  restrictions  be 
eased  so  that  development  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  resources  of  oil  and  gas  be  ex- 
pedited for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources: 

"Legislative  Resolution  47 

"Whereas,  although  the  State  of  Nebraska 
has  produced  oil  and  natural  gas  since  1939, 
this  production  has  not  been  great  enough 
to  make  her  self-supporting  in  energy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  production  in  Nebraska  as 
well  as  production  in  surrounding  states, 
from  whom  Nebraska  Imports  her  supply  of 
oil  and  natural  gas,  is  on  the  decline;   and 

"Whereas,  the  only  hope  for  reversing  the 
trend  of  'sharing  the  shortage'  is  to  promote 
development  of  nationwide  expanded  explo- 
ration, production,  conservation  and  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy;   and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  esti- 
mates that  the  Federal  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  may  contain  the  potential  for  discovery 
and  recovery,  under  present  technology  and 
economics,  of  up  to  181  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  and  up  to  49  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  at  least  three  prime 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  areas  located  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  which  if  developed  could 
supply  eastern  consumers  with  their  average 
annual  consumption  of  4  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  for  20  years.  This  natural  gas 
now  comes  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
wells  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  East  Coast  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  gas  reserves  would  release  important 
quantities  of  natural  gas  for  the  states  of 
the  Middle  West,  including  Nebraska,  where 
natural  gas  is  currently  in  serious  short 
supply;  and 

"Whereas,  activity  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  has  been  impeded  by  numerous 
environmental  restrictions  Imposed  on  the 
mdustry  by  governmental  action  and  leg- 
islation (S.  9  and  H.R.  1614)  is  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  would  further  delay  the  development 
of  these  much  needed  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  capability  to  explore  for 
and  produce  oil  and  natural  gas  in  the 
U.S.  offshore  areas  has  already  been  proven 
by  the  U.S.  oil  companies,  as  shown  by  the 
20,000  wells  drilled,  to  date,  in  U.S.  waters 
and  the  worldwide  recognition  given  the  off- 
shore expertise,  technology,  equipment  and 
manpower  of  the  American  petroleum  indus- 
try; and 

"Whereas,  this  capability  has  been  further 
proven  by  the  safety  record  of  offshore  op- 
erations in  U.S.  waters;  the  wells  of  which 
currently  provide  16  percent  of  our  domestic 
crude  production  and  21  percent  of  our 
natural  gas  production;   and 

"Whereas,  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans, especially  those  In  producing  states, 
that  the  exploration  and  production  in  our 
nation's  frontier  areas  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  be  accelerated  as  rapidly  as 
prudent  management  will  permit;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Members  of  the  Eighty- 
fifth  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  first  session: 

1.    That    they    express    their    desire    that 
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transr  iltted 
Se  Qate, 


such  legislation  be  seriously 
defeated  by  the  Congress 
States  and  that  the  current 
restrictions  be  eased  so  that 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  gas  be  expedited  for  the 
United  States  and  Its  citizens 

2.  That  upon  adoption  of  th 
copy    hereof    shall    be 
presiding  officer  of  the  U.S 
House  of  Representatives,  and 
ber  of  the  Nebraska 
tlon." 

POM- 133.  A  substitute 
No.  65  and  68  adopted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Federal  public  works  leglslatloi  i 
Public  Works  Act:  to  the 
vlronment  and  Public  Works : 

"Senate  Resoltttion  of  S.R 
No.  68 
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the    United 

regulations  and 
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benefit  of  the 


resolution,  a 
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be: 


"The  Federal  Congress,  In 
tlon   to   reduce   unemploymenjt 
the  nation,  approved  the 
In   1976.   Under  said  leglslatlc^ 
cities  and  municipalities  are 
to   combat   unemployment 
velop  works  of  benefit  to  the 

"Puerto  Rico  has   received 
amount  of  eighty-nine  million 
dollars  on  proposals  authorized 
nomlc   Development 
Federal  Department  of 
dent  Commissioner,  Honorable 
rada  del  Rio,  has  obtained 
Congressman  Robert  Roe.  whc 
of  the  public  works  legislation 
be  extended  to  Puerto  Rico 
million  (38.000,000)   dollars 
cation  In  the  first  round  of 
under  the  Federal  law.  The 
mlssloner  and  the  Governor  o 
receive  the  one  hundred  twen 
Hon    (127,000.000)    dollars   thai 
respond  to  It  In  the  second 
legislation.  To  such  effects 
sent  to  and  meetings  have 
federal  officials. 

"As  an  example  of  this,  the 
Economic    Development 
the  Federal  Department  of 
Corrlgan,  met  with  Governor 
Barcel6  In  Puerto  Rico.  It  is 
a  result  of  this  meeting.  Puert  > 
advances  from  the  funds  forml  ig 
reserve  created  and  which  have 
Judlcated  In  the  first  round  of 
Federal  legislation. 

"Different   municipalities  of 
have  submitted  projects  to  the 
of  the  Economic  Development 
tlon   of   the   United   States 
Commerce  under  the  same 
act.  Projects  for  the  amount 
Hon   (90,000,000)   dollars  have 
authorized  and  there  remain 
seven  million  doUars  pending 
nation. 

"Now  the  Congress  of  the 
holding  public  hearings  with 
newmg  the  provisions  of  this 
appropriations  than  the  ones 
as  an  additional  special  effort 
employment    throughout    the 
more  aggressive  way.  Puerto 
fit  from  the  new  legislation 
atlons  of  between  250  and  30C 
lars.  All  of  us  who  In  one 
discharge  public  responsibilities 
the  maximum  effort  and  offer 
to  a  legislation  of  this  nature, 
duclng  the  magnitude  of  a 
in  Puerto  Rico,  as  is 
known   that  Puerto  Rico  has 
sustained  high  rates  of 
the  present  time  the  rate  of 
of  Puerto  Rico  Is  more  than 
tlonal  unemployment  rate 

"Besides  establishing 


Rlc  D 


as  is  unempli  tyment 


unem  plyoment. 
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mittee is  going  to  advise  and  Inform  appli- 
cant municipalities  so  that  their  proposals 
have  the  greatest  probability  of  being  ap- 
proved. 

"The  officials  of  this  administration  are 
making  every  possible  effort  so  that  a  third 
round  of  this  legislation  be  approved  in 
which  Puerto  Rico  may  obtain  still  larger 
appropriations. 

"It  is  necessary  that  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico  give  all  its  official  moral  backing  to  the 
efforts  being  made  by  our  official  representa- 
tives for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

"Section  1.— The  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico 
hereby  expresses  its  most  decided  endorse- 
ment to  the  Federal  public  works  legislation 
(known  as  "Public  Works  Act"  of  1976)  and 
to  its  extension  to  future  years,  legislation 
that  is  Intended  to  ease  the  pain  and  tribu- 
lation that  unemployment  represents  for 
every  American  citizen. 

"Section  2. — To  endorse  the  efforts  that  our 
official  representatives  are  making  so  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  said  legislation. 

"Section  3.— To  ratify  our  interest  in  that 
there  be  made  available  to  Puerto  Rico  the 
maximum  funds  whose  authorization  present 
and  future  legislation  may  permit. 

"Section  4. — To  acknowledge  the  effort  be- 
ing made  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  Washington,  Honorable  Balta- 
sar  Corrada  del  Rio  and  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Honorable  Carlos  Romero  Bar- 
cel6  so  that  Puerto  Rlcans  achieve  from  this 
legislation  the  full  participation  and  opti- 
mum benefit  they  are  entitled  by  their  con- 
dition as  American  citizens. 

"Section  6. — To  send  a  copy  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Hon- 
orable Carlos  Romero  Barcel6,  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Wash- 
ington, Honorable  Baltasar  Corrada  del  Rio. 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  both  Legislative 
Chambers  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  and  Subcom- 
mittees dealing  with  this  measure  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-134.  Resolution  No.  77-486  adopted 
by  the  Orange  Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Orange  County.  Calif.,  supporting  legislation 
for  the  extension  of  the  Indochinese  refugee 
assistance  program. 

POM-135.  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  503 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  making  application  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  hu- 
man life  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  article 
V  of  said  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"H.J.  Res.  No.  503 

"Whereas,  millions  of  abortions  have  been 
performed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
abortion  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
January  22,  1973;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  to  date  proposed,  subject  to 
ratification,  a  human  life  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  event  of  such  congres- 
sional inaction,  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
right  to  initiate  constitutional  change  by 
appUcations  from  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress, 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  U  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call 
such  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  ap- 
plications from  the  Legislatures  oi  two-thirds 
of  the  several  states : 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein : 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 


Dakota  does  hereby  make  application  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  sole  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  would  protect  the  life  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  Including  unborn  children;  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  that  this  application  shall  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  for  such 
convention  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  until  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  states  shall 
have  made  like  applications  and  such  con- 
vention shall  have  been  called  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  state  attest- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  Joint  resolution  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED  DURING   RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  April  6, 

1977,  the  following  reports  of  committees 
were  received  on  April  12,  1977: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,   without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  126.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  HR.  3477 
(Rept.  No.  95-89). 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  An  original  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year 

1978,  together  with  supplemental  and  mi- 
nority views  (Rept.  No.  95-90). 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  5.  A  resolution  to  amend  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  together  with  mi- 
nority views  (Rept.  No.  95-91) . 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources,  without  reconunendatlon : 

H.R.  4991.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  96-92). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  855.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes,  to- 
gether with  minority  views  (Rept.  No.  95-93) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1284.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  certain  en- 
ergy conserving  devices  in  a  taxpayer's  prin- 
cipal residence  and  in  other  buildings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eagleton)  : 
S.   1285.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in   the   Mark   Twain   National   Forest,   Mis- 
souri, which  comprise  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres,  and 


known  as  the  "Irish  Wilderness",  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  1286.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 

in   the   Gallatin   and   Beaverhead   National 

Forests,  in  Montana,  as  wilderness;   to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  1287.  A  bill  to  provide  hovising  and 
commvmity  development  assistance  for  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  certain  energy  conservation  devices  in 
a  taxpayer's  principal  residence  and  in 
other  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SOLAR       ENERGY       AND       ENERGY       CONSERVATION 
ACT     OF     1977 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Act.  It  has  been  introduced 
twice  before  and  similar  provisions  have 
been  twice  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
amendments  to  tax  legislation. 

The  bill  establishes  fiscal  incentives  for 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  solar  energy 
devices  and  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment and  devices  in  homes,  offices,  and  in 
industry.  Such  fiscal  incentives  are  long 
overdue.  In  fact,  to  refresh  my  colleagues' 
memories,  we  passed  similar  provisions  to 
those  in  my  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1977  in  March  of 
1975 — as  a  floor  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  Domenici  and  myself  to  a  tax 
reduction  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
ferees on  that  bill  deleted  the  solar/con- 
servation fiscal  incentive  provisions. 

Let  me  summarize  this  legislation: 

First,  it  establishes  tax  credits : 

Of  25  percent — with  a  $1,000  maxi- 
mum— of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  in- 
stalling solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment in  a  taxpayer's  existing  principal 
residence  or  any  new  housing  unit; 

Of  25  percent — with  a  $250  maxi- 
mum— of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  in- 
stalling insulation  and  caullcing — in  ex- 
cess of  HUD'S  minimum  property  stand- 
ards— and  storm  windows  and  doors  on 
new  housing  imits; 

Of  25  percent — with  a  $250  maxi- 
mum— of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  in- 
stalling insulation,  caulking,  storm  win- 
dows and  doors  plus  other  energy  con- 
serving devices  in  a  taxpayer's  existing 
principal  residence; 

Of  25  percent — with  a  maximum  of 
$5,000 — of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  in- 
stalling solar  energy  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  in  a  new  or  existing  commer- 
cial building;  and 

Of  25  percent — with  a  maximum  of 
$1,000 — of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  in- 
stalling insulation,  caulking,  storm  win- 
dows and  doors  plus  other  energy-con- 
serving devices  in  a  commercial  building. 

There  is  a  3 -year  carryback  and  a 
4-year  carryforward  provision  for  un- 
used tax  credits  in  this  legislation;  the 
credit  is  available  to  contractors  as  well 


as  building  owners,  but  not  to  both  for 
the  same  structure. 

Tax  deductions  for  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing and  installing  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing equipment  and  energy -conserving 
materials  and  equipment  are  established 
by  this  legislation — they  may  be  u.?ed  as 
an  alternative  to  the  tax  credits  made 
available.  Limitations  on  the  deductions 
are  $4,000  for  the  solar  equipment  and 
conservation  materials  and  devices,  of 
which  a  maximum  of  $1,000  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  latter. 

The  tax  incentives  are  temporary — 
expiring  in  1981 — and  are  designed  to 
temporarily  reduce  the  cost  of  solar  de- 
vices and  energy -conserving  improve- 
ments to  homes  and  other  buildings.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  now  know,  the 
major  hurdle  facing  the  rapid  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy  or  energy-conserving 
materials  and  devices  are  their  relatively 
high  initial  costs. 

New  solar  heating  systems  now  cost 
between  $5,000  and  $15,000;  a  complete 
set  of  storm  windows  and  doors  can  run 
upwards  of  $2,500  per  residence. 

While  the  installation  of  solar  devices 
and  energy  consei-ving  improvements  is 
a  sound  investment — with  payback  pe- 
riods of  10  years  or  less  in  most  cases — 
many  homeowners  simply  cannot  afford 
their  purchase.  We  have  seen  paychecks 
eroded  by  inflation  since  1973  at  a  star- 
tling rate.  Few  working  men  and  women, 
in  fact,  have  managed  since  then  to  even 
maintain  constant  purchasing  power. 
And  fewer  still  have  seen  their  real  in- 
come Increase. 

Frankly,  providing  tax  incentives  for 
solar  energy  and  energy  conservation  is 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  effectively  realize 
substantial  energy  savings  in  our  build- 
ings sector.  And,  I  believe  there  is  now 
little  doubt  that  energy  conservation — 
minimizing  the  growth  in  demand  for 
fossil  fuels — is  the  only  real  path  our  Na- 
tion can  take  to  energy  independence. 

There  have  been  several  bills  offered 
this  session  establishing  fiscal  incentive 
similar  to  those  provided  by  my  Solar  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1977.  And  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministration's energy  package  will  con- 
tain similar  provisions,  as  well. 

There  are  two  factors  which  generally 
differentiate  my  bill  from  others,  and 
merit  support. 

First,  energy  conserving  investments 
in  caulking  and  insulation  for  new  resi- 
dences are  eligible  for  tax  assistance  only 
to  the  extent  such  investment  exceeds 
that  required  by  HUD's  minimum  prop- 
erty standards.  This  provision,  of  course, 
is  designed  to  avoid  luinecessary  tax 
losses  for  actions  which  will  be  taken  as 
a  matter-of-course  anyway. 

Second,  the  tax  assistance  provided  by 
my  legislation  is  available  tx>  owners  or 
to  building  contractors.  The  major  in- 
stitutional hurdle  to  solar  energy  utiliza- 
tion and  residential  structures  with  good 
energy  conserving  features  is  that  con- 
tractors have  little  or  no  incentive  to  in- 
stall the  necessary  materials  or  devices. 
Their  incentive  is  to  minimize  cost.  And 
unless  a  specific  promotional  effort  is 
warranted,  that  usually  means  no  solar 
energy  and  relatively  few  energy  con- 
serving features. 


That  situation  exists  today  despite  the 
recent  upsurge  in  energy  costs  and 
awareness  of  their  impact  on  household 
budgets. 

Making  the  fiscal  incentives  provided 
in  this  legislation  available  to  contrac- 
tors as  well  as  building  owners  will  reduce 
this  institutional  hurdle.  It  should  spark 
a  modest  rise  in  the  utilization  of  more 
energy  conserving  features  and  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment  in  new 
residential  structures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1977  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  present  national  energy  sources  are 
limited  and  the  capacity  of  the  national 
energy  supply  system  to  meet  future  demand 
is  threatened; 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  con- 
serve energy  by  moderating  the  demand  for 
fossil  fuels  and  by  Improving  the  efficiency 
with  which  such  fuels  are  xised; 

(3)  significant  energy  savings  for  the  Na- 
tlon  and  the  consumer  may  be  achieved  by 
applying  existing  methods  of  energy  conser- 
vation to  the  thermal  design  of  varioxis  resi- 
dential units;  and 

(4)  it  is  an  important  national  objective  to 
encourage  sound  Investment  practices  which 
improve  the  thermal  design  of  various  resi- 
dential units  and  increase  the  use  of  solar 
energy  in  heating,  cooling,  water  heating  and 
electricity  production  in  such  units. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  income  tax  credits  and  in- 
come tax  deductions  in  order  to  promote  the 
use  of  energy  conserving  techniques  and  de- 
vices In  commercial  and  various  residential 
units,  and  to  promote  the  use  of  solar  energy 
devices. 

income  tax  CREDIT  FOR  CEETAIN  EXPENDITTmES 
RELATING  TO  THERMAL  DESIGN  OF  RESIDENCES 
AND  OTHER   BTTILDINGS 

Sec.  3.   (a)   Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954   (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowed) is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  section  45  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44B.  ExpENDrruRES  Relating  to  Ther- 
mal Design  of  Taxpayer's  Prin- 
cipal    Residence     and     Other 
Buildings 
"(a)   General  Rule. — There  shall   be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter — 

"  ( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  for  the  improvement  of  the 
thermal  design  of  any  existing  principal  resi- 
dence by  that  taxpayer  through  the  purchase 
of  conventional  materials  or  through  the 
purchase  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment; 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer,  in- 
cluding a  contractor,  during  the  taxable  year 
for  the  Installation  by  that  taxpayer,  of  insu- 
lation and  caulking  materials  to  the  extent 
these  materials  exceed  in  the  amount  the 
specifications  for  such  materials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Minimum  Property  Standards,  and  storm 
windows,  storm  doors  and  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment,  in  any  new  residential 
unit;  and 
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"(3)   an  amount  equal  to 
necessary  expenses  paid  by  a 
the  taxable  year  for  the 
thermal  design  of  any  new  or 
merdal  building  by  that 
the  purchase   of   conventional 
through  the  purchase  of  sola 
cooling  eqxilpment. 

"(b)  Genekal  Limitation. — 
allowed  by  subsection  (a)(l 
shall  be  limited  to — 

"(A)    25    percent   of   any 
qualifies  for  a  deduction 
(a) ;  and 

"(B)    $1,000  for  the  period 
the  provisions  of  this  section 
more  than  $250  of  which  may 
a   credit  for   the   purchase  ol 
materials. 

"(2)  The  credit  allowed  by 
(3)    shall   be  limited  to   (A) 
any  expense  which  qualifies 
under  section  220(a);  and  (B) 
period  during  which  the 
section  are  in  effect,  no  more 
which  may  be  allowed  as  a 
purchase  of  conventional 

•'(3)  No  credit  for 
eral  funds. — This  section  does 
so  much  of  any  payment  as 
taxpayer  from  amounts  receiv^ 
of  a  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
United  States  Government. 

"(c)    Application  with 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a 
posed  by  this  chapter  reduced 
any  amounts  allowed  as  a 
tlons  33.  37,  38,  40,  41,  42,  44 

"(d)  Carryback  and 
Credits. — If  the  amount  of  th( 
mined  under  subsection  (a) 
year  (including  amounts  carriefl 
year  under  this  subsection) 
ability  of  the  taxpayer  for 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  ( 
this  subsection  referred  to  as 
credit  year'),  the  excess  shall 
"(1)    a  credit  carryback  to 
taxable   years   preceding   the 
year,  and 

"(2)  a  credit  carryover  to 
taxable  years  following  the 
year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the 
as  a  credit  by  subsection  (a) 
The  entire  amount  of  the 
an  unused  credit  year  shall  be 
earliest  of  the  7  taxable  years 
credit  may  be  carried,  and  then 
other  6  taxable  years  to  the 
unused  credit  may  not  be 
taxable   year   to  which  such 
may  be  carried. 

"(e)  Definitions — 
"(1)    Conventional  Materia|.s. 
poses  of  this  section,  the  term 
materials'  includes  caulking 
insulation,  storm  windows, 
such  other  materials  as  so 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury, 
with  the  Federal  Energy 
the  Secretary  of  mud. 

"(2)    Solar  Heating  and 
MENT. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
'solar  heating  and  cooling 
any  solar   heating  and  coolini ; 
solar  electric  generation  devices 
ergy  assisted  heat  pumps  which 

"(A)  meets  the  definitive 
teria   prescribed    by   the   Secre 
under  section  8  of  the  Solar 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
Law  93-490;  88  Stat.  1073).";  oi 
"(B)   meets  adequately  deflnl 
ance  criteria  to  be  certified 
ceipt  of  a  tax  credit  or  deductloh 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  Secretary  of  HUD.  The 
Treasury  shall  take  such 
to  accelerate  the  development  o 
definitive"  performance  criteria 
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tlficatlon  of  such  equipment  by  not  later 
than  180  days  following  enactment. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'residential  units'  shall  include  single  family 
units  and  Individual  residential  units  within 
a  multi-family  structure. 

"(4)  Principal  residence. — The  term 
'principal  residence'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  such  term  is  used  in  section  1034. 

"(f)   Special  Rxtles. — 

"(1)  Joint  occupancy. — In  the  case  of  any 
dwelling  unit  which  is  Jointly  occupied  and 
Is  used  during  the  calendar  year  as  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  two  or  more  individuals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  expenditures  paid  or  Incurred  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  by  any  of  such  individ- 
uals with  respect  to  such  dwelling  unit  shall 
be  determined  by  treating  all  such  individ- 
uals as  one  taxpayer  whose  taxable  year  is 
such  calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  each  of  such  individuals  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  such 
individual  diuring  such  calendar  year  for  such 
expenditvires  bears  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  all  such  individuals  during 
the  calendar  year  for  such  expenditures. 

"(2)  Tenant  stockholder  in  cooperation 
HOUSING  corporation. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant  stock- 
holder (as  defined  In  section  216)  in  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (as  defined  in 
such  section),  such  individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant  stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
defined  Irt  section  216(b)  (3))  of  any  quali- 
fied expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by  such 
corporation. 

"(g)  No  Reduction  of  Basis. — The  basis  of 
any  property  shall  not  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  expenditure  made 
with  respect  to  such  property  to  the  extent 
of  the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  expenditure. 

INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  CERTAIN  EXPENDI- 
TURES RELATING  TO  THERMAL  DESIGN  OF  RESI- 
DENCES AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  220  as  section  221,  and  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  219  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  220.  Expenditures  Relating  to  Ther- 
mal Design  of  Taxpayer's 
Principal  Residence  and  Other 
Buildings 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction, 

"(1)  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
for  the  improvement  of  the  thermal  design 
of  any  principal  residence  by  that  taxpay- 
er, through  the  purchase  of  conventional 
materials  (as  defined  by  section  44B(e)  (1) ) 
or  through  the  purchase  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  (as  defined  by  section 
44B(e)  (2) )  and: 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer,  in- 
cluding a  contractor,  during  the  taxable  year 
for  the  installation  by  that  taxpayer  of  In- 
sulation and  caulking  materials  to  the  ex- 
tent these  materials  exceed  in  the  amount 
the  specifications  for  such  materials  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Minimum  Property  Standards,  and 
storm  windows,  storm  doors,  and  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment,  In  any  new  resi- 
dential unit. 

"(b)  LrMiTATiON. — ^The  deduction  allowed 


by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  limited  to  $4,000 
for  the  period  during  which  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  in  effect,  no  more  than  $1,000 
of  which  may  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  purchase  of  conventional  materials. 

"(c)  Election  To  Take  Credit  in  Lieu  op 
Deduction. — This  section  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  tax- 
able year,  elects  to  take  the  credit  against 
tax  provided  by  section  44B  (relating  to  credit 
against  tax  for  expenditures  relating  to  ther- 
mal design  of  taxpayer's  residence  and  other 
buildings).  Such  election  shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations.". 

"(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  term 
relating  to  section  219  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec  220.  Expenditures  relating  to  thermal 
design  of  taxpayer's  principal 
residence  and  other  buildings. 
"Sec.  221.  Cross  references.". 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Termination  of  Credit. — The 
provisions  of  section  (3)  (a)  and  (4)  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  exp»enditure 
paid  or  Incurred  after  December  31,  1981." 

Sec.  6.  Technical  Amendments. — (a)(1) 
Section  6401(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
amount  treated  as  overpayments)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  44B  (relating  to 
expenditures  relating  to  thermal  design  of 
taxpayer's  principal  residence  and  other 
buildings) ," 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  43"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "43  and  44B". 

(2)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "39  or  43"  in  the  cap- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "39,  43,  or 
44B",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  section  43  (relat- 
ing to  earned  income),"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "section  43  (relat- 
ing to  earned  income) ,  or  section  44B  (relat- 
ing to  expenditures  relating  to  thermal  de- 
sign of  taxpayer's  principal  residence  and 
other  btxildlngs) ,". 

(3)  Section  6096(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payment  to 
Presidential  election  campaign  fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44A"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "44A,  and  44B". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  item  relating  to  section 
45  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec  44B.  Expenditures   Relating   to   Ther- 
mal Design  of  Taxpayer's  Prin- 
cipal    Residence     and     Other 
Buildings. 
"Sec    7(a).    The    amendments    made    by 
this  section  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years    beginning    after   December    31,    1976, 
with  respect  to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred 
after  June  30,  1977." 
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By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eagleton)  : 
S.  1285.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  National  For- 
est, Mo.,  which  comprise  about  17,562 
acres,  and  known  as  the  "Irish  Wilder- 
ness," as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

IRISH    wilderness   act   of    1977 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Eagleton  a  bill  that 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  a  law  passed  by  Congress, 


some  13  years  ago.  The  Wilderness  Act, 
as  you  recall,  granted  authority  to  set 
aside  designated  geographic  areas  of 
our  public  domain  and  preserve  them  in 
their  natural  state  for  the  recreation, 
education,  and  enjoyment  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Missourians  are  fortunate  to  have 
a  great  variety  of  land  that  would  qual- 
ify for  wilderness  designation  under  the 
terms  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  will  designate  a 
tract  of  land,  located  in  the  southern 
Missouri  county  of  Oregon  and  known 
as  the  Irish  Wilderness  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

Wilderness  areas  have  both  recrea- 
tional and  scientific  value.  Not  only  do 
wilderness  areas  provide  camping  and 
other  high  quality  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities,  but  they  provide  badly 
needed  wildlife  habitat  and  sites  for 
wildlife,  forestry,  and  water  quality  re- 
search. And,  in  a  world  which  is  increas- 
ingly insulted  by  modern  technology, 
these  wildlife  areas  will  preserve  a  nat- 
ural heritage  of  irreplaceable  esthetic 
value. 

The  purpose  of  wilderness  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  is  laudable — it  is 
to  protect  certain  areas  of  the  public 
domain  from  changes  wrought  by  man. 
Once  land  is  designated  as  wilderness, 
it  is  to  be  left  alone,  not  managed.  Com- 
mercial'operations  are  prohibited  with- 
in wilderness  areas,  and  neither  roads, 
power  lines  nor  even  motor  vehicles  are 
allowed  to  intrude  upon  nature's  domain. 
However,  the  compatible  activities  of 
man  with  nature — for  instance,  hiking, 
hunting,  fishing,  nature  study,  photogra- 
phy and  horseback  riding — are  allowed. 

My  remarks,  general  in  nature,  are 
directly  applicable  to  the  reasons  for 
designating  the  Irish  Wilderness  as  part 
of  this  Nation's  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  For  the  record, 
though,  I  would  like  to  describe  for  you 
the  beauty  of  the  Irish  Wilderness.  Pic- 
ture, if  you  will,  a  tract  of  wilderness, 
some  17,500  acres  in  size  lying  in  the 
drainage  area  of  two  beautiful  and  scenic 
rivers,  the  Eleven  Point  and  Current. 
The  wilderness  area  itself  is  part  of  the 
National  Forest  System,  and  no  perma- 
nent roads  have  been  built  within  it. 

Within  the  Irish  Wilderness  are  nu- 
merous drainages,  known  in  Missouri 
backland  vernacular  as  hollows.  These 
hollows  start  as  little  more  than  shallow 
washes  in  the  upper  woodlands  of  the 
wilderness  area  and  meander  through- 
out the  wilderness,  gradually  deepening 
their  valleys  along  the  way  until  they 
reach  a  confluence  with  one  of  the  rivers 
within  the  wilderness.  Along  these  nu- 
merous hollows,  one  will  find  caves  to 
expiore,  springs  to  drink  from  and  sink 
holes  to  ponder. 

The  dense  forest  cover  of  the  Irish 
Wilderness  consists  mainly  of  oak  and 
pine  and  is  supplemented  throughout  by 
an  abundance  of  herb  life.  Also  within 
the  area  is  a  diversity  of  animal  wildlife, 
ranging  from  the  salamander  that  fre- 
quents the  springs  and  pond  areas  to  re- 
ported sightings  of  both  the  American 
black  bear  and  the  eastern  cougar. 

Besides  this  natural  beauty,  the  Irish 
Wilderness  is  steeped  in  history,  folklore, 
and  legend.  Stories  abound  of  courageous 
settlers,  the  existence  of  backwoods  stills. 


and  marauding  guerillas  that  frequented 
the  area  during  the  Civil  War  years.  The 
Irish  Wilderness  obtains  its  name  from 
Irish  settlers  who,  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  led  by  one  Father  Hogan,  de- 
scended upon  the  area  to  settle  it.  It  is  to 
Father  Hogan  that  I  turn,  now,  to  sum- 
marize the  beauty  and  vastness  of  this 
wilderness  area  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving it  for  future  generations.  Father 
Hogan,  in  his  description  of  the  Irish 
Wilderness,  stated: 

The  quiet  solitariness  of  the  place  seemed 
to  inspire  devotion.  Nowhere  could  the  hu- 
man soul  so  profoundly  worship  as  In  the 
depths  of  that  leafy  forest,  beneath  the  sway- 
ing branches  of  the  lofty  oaks  and  pines, 
where  solitude  and  the  heart  of  man  united 
in  praise  and  wonder  of  the  Great  Creator. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  Mr.  Eagleton  are 
introducing  today  this  bill  to  designate 
the  Irish  Wilderness  as  a  compKinent  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  in  hopes  that  this  Wilderness  will 
be  preserved  forever  as  it  was  originally 
seen  and  inhabited  by  Father  Hogan  and 
described  so  eloquently  by  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   1285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  known  as  the  Irish  Wilderness  Act  of 
1977. 

Sec  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890)  and  the  Act 
of  January  3,  1975  (88  Stat.  2096) ,  the  follow- 
ing area  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  ap- 
propriately referenced,  dated  April  1977.  is 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  component  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System — 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest,  Missouri,  which  comprise  about 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Irish  Wilderness",  dated  AprU  1977, 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  Irish  Wilderness. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Irish  Wilderness  area  with  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  such 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  if  Included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  such  legal  description 
and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  area  designated  as  wilderness  by 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  tlie  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890)  and  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1975  (88  Stat.  2096),  except  that  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1286.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Gallatin  and  Beaverhead  National 
PVirests,  in  Montana,  as  wilderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

SPANISH   peaks    WILDERNESS  AREA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
expand  the  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness 
Area  in  the  Gallatin  and  Beaverhead  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Montana.  This  bill  is 


identical  to  S.  355,  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  former  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  and  I  in- 
troduced in  the  94th  Congress. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  enormous  pres- 
sures which  the  march  of  "civilization" 
is  putting  on  our  remaining  wilderness. 
The  Forest  Service  has  made  final  formal 
recommendations  to  Congress  under  its 
Wilderness  Act  mandate.  There  are  many 
more  areas  which  should  have  been  in- 
cluded. One  of  the  more  prominent  of 
these  is  the  expanded  Spanish  Peaks  area 
in  Montana. 

The  Forest  Service  has  recommended 
inclusion  of  some  63,000  acres  as  a  Span- 
ish Peaks  wilderness.  My  bill  would  nearly 
double  the  area,  adding  land  on  all  sides 
but  principally  in  the  Jack  Creek  area  to 
the  south.  Past  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Lands  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  as  it  was 
known  before  the  95th  Congress,  have  re- 
vealed overwhelming  public  support  for 
the  expanded  area.  Those  hearings,  con- 
ducted in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  solicited  testi- 
mony from  those  who  live  closest  to  the 
proposed  reserve  and  who  know  It  best. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  lands  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  Forest  Service  proposal  are 
essentially  unused  rugged  lands  which 
belong  naturally  with  the  core  area.  Some 
private  ownership  is  involved  in  the 
southern  Jack  Creek  area,  most  of  It  by 
the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad.  Bur- 
lington Northern  is  an  absentee  owner, 
having  acquired  the  land  in  a  checker- 
board pattern  by  trades  for  lands  pre- 
viously given  the  railroad  through  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  I  continue  to  be  hopeful 
that  the  company,  which  does  not  pres- 
ently use  the  land,  will  be  convinced  that 
it  could  serve  a  high  public  good  without 
prejudicing  the  company's  vital  Inter- 
ests. Officials  of  Burlington  Northern 
have  indicated  to  me  a  willingness  to 
discuss  arrangements  whereby  the  com- 
pany might  vacate  these  and  other 
"checkerboad"  sections  in  the  Gallatin 
area,  and  these  negotiations  will  be  pur- 
sued. In  the  meantime,  I  will  reintroduce 
the  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890,  892; 
16  U.S.C.  1132(c)),  the  following  described 
lands  in  the  Gallatin  and  Beaverhead  Na- 
tional Forests,  Montana,  comprising  about 
one  hundred  thirteen  thousand  one  hund- 
red and  two  acres  and  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness",  dated 
May  1971,  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  section  corner, 
section  32,  township  4  south,  range  4  east, 
M.P.M.;  thence  south  along  section  lines  ap- 
proximately 1  mile  to  the  southeast  section 
corner,  section  32,  township  4  south,  range  4 
east;  thence  east  along  the  township  line 
approximatly  Vi  mile  to  the  north  quarter 
section  corner,  section  4,  township  5  south, 
range  4  east;  thence  south  approximately  2 
miles  to  the  south  quarter  section  corner, 
section    9;     thence    southeasterly    approxl- 
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q  iiarter  section 
soiith  along  sec- 
to  the  east 
35;    thence 
center  sec- 


ml  e 
sectlc  a 


'i 


sectl m 


thei  ce 


thei  ce 


sectl  }n 


mately  3>4  miles  to  the  east 
oc»iier,  section  26;   thence 
tlon  lines  approximately  1 
quarter  section   comer, 
west  approximately  Vi  mile  to  tae  i 
tlon  35;  thence  south  approxlqiately 
to  the  south  quarter  section 
35,  all  in  township  5  south. 

Thence  east  approximately 
northeast  section  corner  sectlob 
6  south,  range  4  east;   thenc< 
section  lines  approximately  2 
northeast  section  corner 
southwesterly   approximately 
the  center  of  section  28: 
proximately    Vi    mile  to  the 
section  corner,  section  28 
section  lines  approximately  2'/; 
southwest  section  comer, 
north  approximately   1   mile 
west  section  corner,  section  30 
ship  6  south,  range  4  east. 

Thence  west  along  section 
mately  1  mile  to  the  southwe^ 
ner,  section  24;  thence  north 
>/2  mile  to  the  west  quarter 
section  24;  thence  west  app 
mile  to  the  center  of  section  23  i  thence  north 
approximately  %  mile;  thence  west  approxi- 
mately ^  mile  to  the  slxteent  »  section  cor- 
ner, section  23;  thence  north  along  section 
line  approximately  '4  mile  to  he  northwest 
section  corner  section  23;  hence  north 
along  section  line  approxlmat^y 
the  sixteenth  section  corner: 
approximately  ^2  nille; 
proximately  ',4  mile  to  the 
15:  thence  west  approximately 
west  quarter  section  corner 
thence   north   along   section 


orner  section 
range  4  east; 
mile  to  the 
2,  township 
south  along 
miles  to  the 
14;  thence 
3Vi    miles    to 
south  ap- 
I  outh  quarter 
west  along 
miles  to  the 
30;  thence 
the  north- 
all  in  town- 


Ines  approxi- 
sectlon  cor- 
tpproximately 
ctlon  corner. 


8  5' 


theni  e 
ceil  ter 

/2 


mately    'i    ™lle   to   the    nort!  iwest 

\'est 


ncrth 


the  ice 
Ma(  ison- 


ea  5t 


corner,    section    15;    thence 
mately  ^4  mile  to  the  south 
corner,    section    9;    thence 
mately  '•i  mile  to  the  center 
thence  west  approximately   V2 
west    quarter     section    comer 
thence  north  approximately  1 
w'st    approximately    1    mile; 
approximately   1   mile  to  the 
section  corner,  section  8: 
proximately  V4  mile  to  the 
divide:    thence  southerly  alon ; 
approximately  y^  mile  to  the 
the  section  line  common  to 
18:  thence  west  along  section 
mately  %  mile  to  the  northwe^ 
ner,  section  18;  thence  south 
lines  approximately  1>4  miles 
section  of  the  Madlson-Gallatin 
In  township  6  south,  range  3 

Thence  southwesterly  along 
Oallatln  divide  approximately 
Lone  Mountain  in  the  southw^t 
section  26;  thence  northwesteify 
ridges  approximately  4  miles 
tain  in  the  center  of  section  li 
ship  6  south,  range  2  east. 

Thence  northwesterly  along 
proximately  2>4  miles  to  the 
tlon  comer,  section  13;  thenci ! 
section    line   approximately    1 
northwest  section  comer,  section 
west  along  section  line 
to  the  southwest  section 
thence    north    along    section 
mately  1  mile  to  the  northwest 
section  2:  thence  east  along  se 
proximately  1>,4   miles  to  the 
section  corner,  section  1 
proximately    '/4    mile;    thence 
mately  '/^  mile  to  the  slxteent  1 
ner,  section  1,  all  in  township 
1  east. 

Thence  approximately  1 
sixteenth  section  corner, 
north  along  section  lines 
mile  to  the  northwest  section 
5;   thence  east  along  the 
proximately    y^    mUe  to   the 
section  corner,  section  5,  all 
south,  range  2  east. 


approxi  mately 
corn  sr 


thei  ce 


mil; 
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Thence  north  approximately  %  mile; 
thence  west  approximately  V^  mile  to  the 
sixteenth  section  corner,  section  32;  thence 
west  approximately  1  mile  to  the  sixteenth 
section  comer,  section  31,  all  In  township  6 
south,  range  2  east. 

Thence  west  approximately  2%  miles  to 
intersection  with  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forest  boundary  in  section  34;  thence  north 
along  said  boundary  approximately  2'/4  miles 
to  the  north  quarter  comer,  section  22; 
thence  east  along  section  lines  approximately 
V2  mile  to  the  northwest  section  corner,  sec- 
tion 23;  thence  north  along  section  lines  ap- 
proximately 1  mile  to  the  southwest  section 
corner,  section  11;  thence  west  along  section 
lines  approximately  1  mile  to  the  southwest 
section  corner,  section  10;  thence  north  along 
section  lines  approximately  1  mile  to  the 
northwest  section  comer,  section  10;  thence 
west  along  section  lines,  approximately  1  mile 
to  the  southwest  section  comer,  section  4; 
thence  north  along  section  lines  approxi- 
mately 1  mile  to  the  northwest  section  cor- 
ner, section  4,  all  in  township  5  south,  range 
1  east. 

Thence  north  along  section  lines  approxi- 
mately 1  mile  to  the  northwest  section  cor- 
ner, section  33;  thence  east  along  section 
lines  approximately  I'/j  miles  to  a  point  on 
the  north  section  line  of  section  34  which 
Is  approximately  14  mile  west  of  the  Madl- 
son-Gallatin divide;  thence  southeasterly  ap- 
proximately 1%  miles  through  section  34  and 
35  approximately  l^  mile  west  of  the  Madi- 
son-Gallatin divide  to  the  south  quarter  sec- 
tion corner,  section  35,  all  in  township  4 
south,  range  1  east. 

Thence  southeasterly  approximately  2^^ 
miles  through  sections  2,  11,  and  12,  approxi- 
mately >4  mile  west  and  south  of  the  Madl- 
son-Oallatin  divide  to  the  sUteenth  section 
corner  on  the  east  section  line  of  section 
12,  all  in  township  5  south,  range  1  east. 

Thence  northeasterly  approximately  14 
mile  crossing  the  Madlson-Gallatin  divide  in 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  7,  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  2  east;  thence  north- 
easterly approximately  2  miles  along  the  ridge 
dividing  South  Pork  Cherry  Creek  and  Alder 
Creek  to  the  north  quarter  section  comer, 
section  5.  all  In  township  5  south,  range  2 
east. 

Thence  northeasterly  approximately  2  miles 
along  the  ridge  through  sections  32  and  33 
to  the  northeast  section  corner,  section  33; 
thence  east  along  section  line  approximately 
3  miles  to  the  northeast  section  corner,  sec- 
tion 36,  all  in  township  5  south,  range  2  east. 

Thence  east  along  section  lines  approxi- 
mately \%  miles  to  the  sixteenth  section 
comer,  section  32;  thence  south  approxi- 
mately \'^  mile;  thence  east  approximately 
"4  mile  to  the  sixteenth  section  comer  on 
the  east  section  line  section  32;  thence  east 
approximately  '4  mile;  thence  north  approxi- 
mately ^^  mile  to  the  sixteenth  section  cor- 
ner, section  33.  all  in  township  6  south,  range 
3  east. 

Thence  east  along  section  line  approxl- 
mat'.'ly  5^4  miles  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  The  wilderness  area  designated  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness"  and  shall  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Art  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effect  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  and  any  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  who  has  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  over  the  area. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  provide  housing  and 
community  development  assistance  for 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


INDIAN   AND   ALASKA   NATIVE    HOUSING  AND 
COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT    ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  substandard  housing 
among  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  the  nature,  scope  and  mag- 
nitude of  problems  confronting  Native 
Americans  today  are  of  grave  propor- 
tions. A  brief  restatement  of  some  ap- 
palling statistics  should  sufldce  here.  By 
all  known  socioeconomic  indicators,  Na- 
tive Americans  are  the  most  under- 
privileged group  in  the  United  States.  Of 
approximately  1  mUlion  Native  Ameri- 
cans in  the  country,  an  estimated  60  per- 
cent live  in  poverty,  and  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  rate  is  much 
higher.  The  overall  unemployment  rate 
among  Native  Americans  is  40  percent, 
which  is  four  times  the  national  average. 
On  certain  reservations,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment reaches  up  to  62  percent. 
The  average  income  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans Is  $4,230  or  44  percent  of  the  U.S. 
average. 

The  health  related  problems  among 
Native  Americans  are  even  more  striking. 
For  infants  from  28  days  to  11  months, 
the  mortality  rate  is  18.9  as  compared 
nationally  to  4.3.  The  incidence  of  tuber- 
culosis is  102.2  among  Native  Americans 
and  15.7  nationally.  Because  of  these  and 
related  factors,  the  life  expectancy  of 
Native  Americans  is  65.1  years,  compared 
to  a  national  life  expectancy  of  70.9 
years. 

Conditions  are  equally  depressing  with 
respect  to  education,  crime,  alcoholism, 
recreation,  housing  and  related  socio- 
economic indicators.  In  all  instances,  the 
relevant  indices  are  from  two  to  four 
times  the  national  level.  Collectively, 
these  factors  portend  a  crisis  situation 
for  Native  Americans. 

The  most  significant  Indication  of  the 
plight  of  Native  Americans  is  the  poor 
housing  and  environmental  conditions 
under  which  they  are  forced  to  live.  The 
correlation  between  poor  housing  en- 
vironment and  poor  health,  high  crime 
and  related  socioeconomic  ills  has  been 
clearly  established.  Accordingly,  im- 
provement in  the  housing  environment  is 
essential  to  the  overall  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  life  among  Native  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  housing  problems  among  Native 
Americans  are  clearly  the  worst  in  the 
acute  among  Indians  living  on  reserva- 
tions. Of  the  approximately  500,000  In- 
dians living  on  reservations,  26.750  fam- 
ilies live  in  overcrowded  conditions  or 
substandard  housing;  28,000  families 
live  in  homes  without  running  water  and 
toilet  faciliites.  Sewer  and  drainage  sys- 
tems and  roads  are  poor  or  nonexistent. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  problems 
outlined  above,  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  been  particularly  ineffec- 
tive in  meeting  the  needs  of  Native 
Americans.  Based  on  an  inventory  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  BIA,  the 
number  of  new  housing  units  needed  and 
HUD'S  response  to  those  needs  are  shown 
for  1973-76: 
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Indian  housing  needs  and  HUD  accomplishments,  fiscal  years  1973-76 


BIA 
inven- 
tory new 
Fiscal  year  units  needed 


1973  47, 071 

1974 46,  656 

1975  60, 065 

1976  58, 288 


HUU 

units  com- 

pleted for 

HUD 

occupancy 

commitment 

3,788 

6,000 

3,499 

6,000 

3,429 

9,723 

2,695 

As  evidenced  by  the  above  data,  HUD's 
commitment  for  each  of  the  4  years  was 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  established 
need.  Moreover,  the  number  of  HUD 
uiiits  completed  for  occupancy  amounted 
to  less  than  8  percent  of  the  established 
need  per  year.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  as  the  need  for  new  units  increased, 
the  actual  number  of  HUD  units  com- 
pleted for  occupancy  has  steadily  de- 
clined. The  number  of  completed  units 
declined  from  3,788  in  1973  to  2,695  in 
1976,  for  a  total  decline  of  1.093.  This  de- 
cline, coupled  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  units  needed  from  47,071 
in  1973  to  58,288 — an  Increase  of  11,217— 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  steady  deterio- 
ration of  the  conditions  under  which 
Indians  must  live. 

The  reasons  for  HUD's  ineffectiveness 
are  varied  and  complex.  Some  of  the 
more  basic  ones  include:  First,  lack  of 
appropriate  organizational  structure; 
second,  lack  of  clear  Indian  policy;  third, 
lack  of  suflacient  resources;  and  fourth, 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems confronting  Native  Americans.  Most 
Government  officials,  including  those  in 
HUD,  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  culture  or  traditions  of  Native 
Americans.  Likewise,  their  knowledge  of 
treaties  and  other  special  arrangements 
between  Indian  tribes  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  extremely  limited.  Because  of 
these  problems,  Indian  related  programs 
are  very  low  priority. 

The  existing  HUD  organizational 
structure  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  co- 
ordinated and  unified  approach  to  the 
Native  American  housing  problem.  Each 
program  area  of  HUD  provides  some 
form  of  services  to  Native  Americans. 
More  often  than  not,  the  services  are 
fragmented  and  uncoordinated.  The  Of- 
fice of  Indian  Policy  and  Programs  has 
been  severely  hampered  by  a  shortage 
of  staff — only  three  persons — and  a  lack 
of  involvement  in  decisions  affecting 
Native  Americans.  The  relationships  be- 
tween the  field  staff  working  in  Indian 
programs  are  fragmented.  Each  region 
has  its  own  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problems.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  uni- 
formity or  national  direction.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  varied  structure,  there  is 
an  overall  lack  of  accountability  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  that  has 
been  studied  ad  infinitum.  A  number  of 
assessments  have  been  made,  including: 

GAO  report  "Slow  Progress  in  Elimi- 
nating Substandard  Indian  Housing."  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  October  1971. 

Regional  Indian  housing  studies. 

Staff  report  on  Indian  housing  efforts, 
1975.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 


National  Indian  Housing  Conference, 
November  1974,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Secretarial  Task  Force  on  Indian  Pro- 
grams, HUD,  November  1975. 

The  Indian  Housing  Effort  in  the 
United  States,  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission,  August  1976. 

In  each  report,  problems  are  repeated- 
ly described  with  more  examples  support- 
ing the  fact  that  the  national  needs  in- 
crease and  substandard  housing  also  in- 
creases. 

As  a  practical  matter,  HUD  is  unable 
to  address  this  issue  under  its  current 
administrative  structure.  At  present, 
there  is  an  Indian  desk  in  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Regulatory  Func- 
tions and  an  Indian  team  in  two  specific 
target  areas  with  a  large  contingent  of 
Indian  housing  authorities.  These  In- 
dian desks  serve  advisory  roles,  with  ac- 
tual administrative  authority  scattered 
among  several  program  assistant  secre- 
taries. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  does 
not  create  any  new  programs  or  budget 
authority.  It  merely  attempts  to  elimi- 
nate as  many  layers  of  bureaucracy  as 
possible,  while  maintaining  program  effi- 
ciency. 

The  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act 
does  the  following: 

First,  declares  the  congressional  policy 
to  provide  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  for  all  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives within  the  next  6  years. 

Second,  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives 
Housing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Hous- 
ing. 

Third,  provides  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shaU  administer  all  departmental 
programs  that  may  affect  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  and  assure  the  delivery  of 
these  programs  in  coordination  with 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Fourth,  provides  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  report  back  to  Congress 
within  120  days  describing  actions  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  act  on  an 
administrative  level  and  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action. 

Fifth,  provides  for  yearly  and  quarter- 
ly progress  reports. 

Sixth,  provides  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  plan  and  conduct  a  national 
conference  on  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
Housing  to  be  held  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  is  the  least  that  can 
be  done  to  demonstrate  the  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government  about  the  issue 
of  substandard  housing  among  Native 
Americans.  I  fully  expect  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 


Housing  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
need  to  increase  the  financial  commit- 
ment in  this  area.  Upon  receipt  of  that 
report.  Congress  shoiid  consider  author- 
izing legislation  to  meet  the  6 -year  goal. 
I  believe  this  legislation  will  provide  the 
impetus  to  address  those  issues  at  a  later 
date. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 1287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act." 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  living  In  inade- 
quate and  substandard  bousing; 

(2)  the  concentration  of  substandard 
housing  among  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
is  higher  than  among  any  other  people  in 
the  United  States; 

(3)  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  has  con- 
tributed to  poor  health  conditions  among 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  and  other  social 
and  economic  problems; 

(4)  Federal  efforts  undertaken  thus  far 
have  not  achieved  the  goal  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing  and  community  development 
activities  for  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives; 

(5)  existing  Federal  programs  and  avail- 
able resources  could  be  marshaled  to  meet 
the  housing  and  community  development 
needs  of  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  within 
six  years;  and 

(6)  administrative  problems  are  impeding 
efforts  to  implement  these  programs  and  to 
meet  the  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment needs  of  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  all  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  within  the  next  six 
years. 

OFFICE    OF    INDIAN   AND    ALASKA    NATIVE    AFFAIRS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  4  the  following  new 
section : 

"OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AND  ALASKA   NATIVE  AFFAIRS 

"Sec  4A.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment an  Office  of  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive Affairs  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Office'),  through  which  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  functions  relating  to  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment. 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive Affairs  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Assistant  Secretary'),  to  whom  the  Secretary 
shall  delegate  within  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section  all  delegable  duties  re- 
lating to  housing  for  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives.  The  Office  shall  be  organized  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate  in 
order  to  enable  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Office  effectively,  except  that  the 
functions  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
not  be  delegated  to  any  officer  not  directly 
responsible,  both  with  respect  to  program 
operation  and  administration,  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

"(c)  The  purpwie  of  the  Office  shall  be  to 
consolidate  responsibility  for  and  to  deliver 
Federal  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  affecting  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives.  The  Office  shall — 

"(1)  administer,  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  all  departmental 
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programs  that  may  affect 
Natives;  and 

"(2)  assure  the  delivery  of 
In  coordination  with  the 
Interior,  Department  of 
and  Welfare,  and  other  Federal 
may  affect  Indian  and  Alaska 
and  community  development 

"(d)(1)     The    Assistant 
within  120  days  after  enactm4nt 
Congress   through    the 
which  shall  Include — 

"(A)  a  description  of  the 
slstant  Secretary  has  taken  sl4ce 
and  the  actions  which  will  be 
the  goal  set  forth  in  the  Indldn 
Native   Housing   and   Commu  ilty 
ment  Act,  together  with 
for  achieving  the  goal;  and 

"(B)  recommendations  for  8<jch 
and  administrative  action  as 
proprlate  If  it  appears  that 
tlons,    or   administrative 
obstacles  to  achieving  the 

"(2)    The   Assistant 
later  than  December  1  of  eaci 
to  Congress  through  the 
report  which  shall  include — 

"(A)   a  description  of  the 
Office  during  the  current  year 
of  Its  activities  during  the  su 
and  the  relationship  of  these 
goals  set  forth  In  the  Indian 
tlve  Housing  and  Community 
Act; 

"(B)  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
activities  for  succeeding  fiscal 

"(C)  a  statistical  report  on 
of  Indian  housing;  and 

"(D)    recommendations   for 
tlve,   administrative   actions 
tlons,  as  he  deems  appropriate 

"(3)  The  Assistant  Secretarj 
first  day  of  February,  May,  anc 
mlt  to  Congress  through  the 
port  which  describes  the  actlbns 
the  Assistant  Secretary  durlnf 
to  meet  the  goals  set  forth  In 
Alaska  Native  Housing  and 
velopment  Act. 

"(e)  The  Assistant  Secretary 
conduct  a  national  Conference 
Alaska  Native  Housing  to  be  h4ld 
The  Conference  shall  bring  tog|th 
uals  with  knowledge  and 
field  of  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
and  community  development, 
resentatlves  of  Federal,  State, 
emments   and  Indian   and 
groups,  professional  experts 
the  general  public   knowledge^bl 
matters,  to  assess  the  housing 
nlty  development  conditions 
Alaska  Natives  and  develop 
for  meeting  the  goals  of  the  Indian 
ka  Native  Housing-  and  Commi^lty 
ment   Act.    The   Assistant 
transmit  to  Congress  through 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
and  any  recommendations  It 
proprlate   and    necessary    for 
ment  of  Federal  housing  and 
velopment  programs  that  may 
and  Alaska  Natives. 

"(f)   In  order  to  carry  out 
of  this  section,  the  Assistant 
authorized  to  make  grants  or 
public    and    private 
organizations  and  Individuals. 
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Federal  or  State  government,  or  any  tribe 
which  has  been  established  by  Executive 
order. 

"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "eight"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nine". 

(c)  Section  5315  (87)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(8) "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(9) ". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    919 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  919,  the 
Mobile  Source  Emission  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1977. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1977— H.R.  3477 

AMENDMENT  NO.   189 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submited  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
H.R.  3477,  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1976 
individual  Income  taxes  and  other  pay- 
ments, to  reduce  individual  and  business 
income  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simpli- 
fication and  reform. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 13  of  Senate  Resolution  400,  the  res- 
olution which  created  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  mandates  the 
committee  to  "make  a  study  with  respect 
to  *  *  *  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  whether  disclosure  of  any 
of  the  amoimt  of  such  funds  is  in  the 
public  interest."  On  April  27  and  28,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  will  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  this  question  of  disclosure.  Sen- 
ator Inouye,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  asked  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee  to 
chair  these  hearings.  Any  party  inter- 
ested in  appearing  or  filing  a  statement 
regarding  this  issue  should  advise  the 
conmiittee.  The  committee's  ofiSce  num- 
ber is  224-1700. 

P.«KS  AND  HECREATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  on  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  4, 
1977,  beginning  at  10  a.m..  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OflSce  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  on  H.R.  5306,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 


tion Fund  Act  of  1965  and  for  other 
purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  on  extension  47145.  Those  wishing 
to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, room  3106,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULED  HEARINGS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  has  rescheduled  its  hearings 
on  S.  656,  S.  918,  and  S.  1130.  bills  to 
regulate  debt  collection  practices.  The 
hearings,  originally  set  for  April  25-27, 
have  been  rescheduled  for  May  11,  12, 
and  13  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  at  these 
hearings  should  contact  Lewis  M.  Taffer, 
room  5300,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing; 224-0893. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  COMMENDED 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  ENERGY 
EFFORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  coal 
is  the  Nation's  most  plentiful  domestic 
energy  resource.  We  have  about  434  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  reserves.  At  currently 
recoverable  methods,  these  resources 
could  last  from  300  to  400  years. 

Yet  today  coal  provides  only  about  17 
percent  of  our  total  energy. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  project  our  Nation's 
energy  future  v/ith  any  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  independence  from  for- 
eign sources  unless  the  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  coal  forms  the  cornerstone  of  our 
energy  strategy. 

I  commend  President  Carter  for  his 
recognition  of  this  fact,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  telegram  to  the 
President  today  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  have  my  official 
and  personal  commendation  for  urging 
Americans  in  your  television  message  tonight 
to  fully  understand  the  severity  of  our  en- 
ergy crisis.  Five  consecutive  national  ad- 
ministrations have  not  met  this  responsi- 
bility. In  1959,  I  began  a  sustained  congres- 
sional effort  to  set  a  fuels  and  energy  policy 
for  the  United  States.  Our  words  of  warning 
were:  "Each  year  we  delay,  perhaps,  brings 
us  one  year  nearer  to  disaster."  Hopefully, 
with  your  leadership,  the  distasteful  but 
urgent  job  will  be  done. 

With  highest  regard,  I  am 
Truly, 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  challenges  that  Americans 
face  in  the  final  quarter  of  this  century 
is  the  conservation  of  our  vital  energy 
resources. 


An  important  article  on  this  critical 
problem  appeared  in  the  April  10  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post.  The  article,  en- 
titled "The  Best  Energy  Policy:  Waste 
Not,  Want  Not,"  was  written  by  Lee 
Schipper,  an  energy  specialist  with  the 
energy  and  resources  group  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  Mr. 
Schipper  is  currently  participating  in  a 
study  of  energy  policy  directed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  article  is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  our  thinking  about  energy  conser- 
vation. It  argues  that  conservation  need 
not  mean  harsh  sacrifice.  Instead,  it 
means,  as  Mr.  Schipper  states: 

More  effective  use  of  energy  and  our  other 
resoiirces — In  other  words,  doing  better,  not 
doing  without. 

Americans  are  ased  to  living  with 
abundant,  inexpensive  energy.  As  a  con- 
sequence, energy  has  not  been  an  impor- 
tant factor,  economically  speaking,  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  plan  to  live  our 
lives.  The  result  has  been,  as  the  article 
demonstrates,  that  we  use  far  more  en- 
ergy than  is  required  to  live  comfortably. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  should  strive 
to  assure  that  future  generations  have 
adequate  resources  with  which  to  meet 
their  basic  needs.  However,  in  the  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  national  energy  policy,  it 
is  crucial,  from  a  human  point  of  view, 
that  economically  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  not  be  priced  out  of 
the  marketplace  for  the  energy  that  is 
essential  for  life.  Mr.  Schipper  argues 
that  any  energy-related  tax  revenue  be 
immediately  returned  to  the  economy 
and  that  the  economically  disadvantaged 
should  have  protection  against  sharp 
rises  in  the  price  of  energy. 

Mr.  Schipper's  article  does  not  have  a 
doomsday  quality  or  tone.  It  is  not  only 
an  excellent  discussion  of  a  very  com- 
plex issue,  but  a  notable  demonstration 
of  how  clearheaded  thinking  can  help 
solve  the  most  difficult  problems  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Best  Energy  Policy:  Waste  Not,  Want 

Not 
HOW     A     national     conservation    program 

COULD   cut   our  nexds   without   creating 

HARDSHIPS 

(By  Lee  Schipper) 

We  are  bombarded  with  Ingenious  new 
Ideas  to  create  energy.  The  cold  fact  is  that, 
for  the  next  quarter  century,  the  best  way 
to  produce  more  energy  Is  to  conserve  It. 

If  we  In  the  United  States  fully  utilize  all 
the  known  methods  to  use  energy  more  effi- 
ciently, there  is  no  doubt  that  energy  needs 
will  grow  very  slowly,  rising  by  the  year  2000 
to  only  50  percent  greater  than  today.  Com- 
pared to  industry  and  governmenent  fore- 
casts Of  a  few  years  back,  this  represents  a 
saving  of  the  energy  equivalent  of  around 
30  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

The  flawed  NLxon-Ford  reaction  to  the 
1973  oil  embargo  and  price  increase,  encour- 
aged by  energy  producers,  was  virtually  to 
Ignore  conservation  and  to  concentrate  oh 
finding  ways  to  increase  energy  production. 
Certainly,  we  must  boost  production  of  oil 
and  gas  and  find  new  ways  to  dig  and  burn 


coal  without  pollution.  And  we  mtist  pro- 
ceed with  research  Into  nuclear  energy,  geo- 
thermal  energy  and  synthetic  fuels. 

No  matter  what  we  do,  however,  energy 
production  costs  will  rise  steadily  for  the 
rest  of  the  century.  It  becomes  Increasingly 
cheaper — and,  generally,  cleaner  and  less 
risky — to  save  rather  than  find  new  re- 
sources. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  often  given  a  false 
view  of  energy  conservation  by  energy  com- 
panies and  even  by  some  politicians.  We  are 
told  that  conservation  means  sacrifice  and 
curtailment  of  human  activities.  It  does  not. 
It  means  more  effective  use  of  energy  and 
our  other  resources — In  other  words,  doing 
better,  not  doing  without. 

The  Swedish  example  Is  instructive.  For 
every  dollar  of  gross  national  product  the 
Swedes  use  only  two-thirds  as  much  energy 
as  we  do.  Various  factors  are  involved  in 
that  dramatic  contrast,  but  certainly  energy 
efficiency  is  a  major  element. 

Thus,  autos  in  Sweden  average  24  miles 
per  gallon,  as  opposed  to  less  than  14  gallons 
in  the  United  States.  In  part  at  least,  that  is 
a  result  of  tax  policy — there  is  a  60  cent  a 
gallon  tax  on  gas  and  a  weight-related  tax  on 
new  cars. 

In  producing  raw  materials,  Sweden  gen- 
erally uses  less  energy  per  ton  than  we  do. 
This  is  not  accidental  but  the  result  of  in- 
stallation of  modern  equipment  and  use  of 
heat  recovery  techniques. 

The  interaction  of  high  energy  costs  and 
Informed  policy  in  construction  Is  striking. 
Space  heating  in  Sweden  Is  twice  as  efficient 
as  in  the  United  States.  To  put  It  another 
way,  a  home  In  Sweden  requires  only  slightly 
more  heat  than  a  similarly-sized  dwelling 
in  San  Francisco,  despite  the  great  differ- 
ences in  climate.  Insulation,  solid  construc- 
tion and  other  weatherlzation  practices  make 
the  savings  possible. 

Again,  this  Is  not  accidental.  Sweden's 
mortgage  law  of  1957  gave  homeowners  and 
builders  access  to  extra  Investment  for 
energy  saving  features  in  homes;  tough 
building  codes  assure  that  few  sloppy  build- 
ings are  built;  inspections  that  Include  use 
of  Infrared  leak-seeking  cameras,  as  weU 
as  training  programs  for  homeowners  and 
apartment  and  building  managers,  assure 
that  the  system  Is  efficiently  run. 

Nearly  a  billion  dollars  is  available  over 
several  years  in  the  form  of  government 
grants  or  loans  towards  energy  conservation 
In  public  and  private  buildings  and  in  indus- 
try. This  amount  is  tens  of  times  greater 
than  the  sums  tappable  for  conservation 
here. 

Most  other  industrialized  nations  have 
also  begun  major  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams, revising  demand  forecasts  downward 
considerably.  This  despite  the  fact  that  even 
now  they  are  generally  more  efficient  users 
of  energy  than  the  United  States,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  many  unsatisfied  de- 
mands for  autos,   appliances   and  homes. 

OUR   leaky    HOMES 

What  about  our  own  prospects? 

Today  22  percent  of  our  energy  goes  to 
homes.  This  winter's  cold  wave  should  have 
reminded  us  that  many  American  homes  are 
leaky.  Most  of  the  leaks,  fortimately,  can  be 
plugged.  Adding  insulation,  especially  to  the 
millions  of  bare  attics,  would  save  at  least 
30  per  cent  of  the  energy  which  goes  to  heat 
our  homes.  Thermostat  setbacks  to  65 
degrees  by  day,  58  by  night,  would  save 
another  20  per  cent;  weather-stripping  and 
storm  windows  would  further  decrease  the 
energy  loss. 

Our  use  of  hot  water  within  the  home  can 
also  be  rationalized.  The  methods  are  now 
available:  Insulation  kits  that  fit  over  the 
jacket  of  water  heaters,  temperature  setbacks 
to  120  degrees.  Installation  of  Inexpensive 
flow  restrlctors  on  hot  water  faucets. 


Obviously,  the  possibilities  are  even  greater 
In  new  homes.  Recent  research,  as  well  as 
the  example  of  homes  actually  built,  suggest 
that  It  would  be  easy  in  mild  climates  to  cut 
heating  needs  by  one -half  and  possible  to 
reduce  requirements  by  three-quarters.  The 
sample  homes  are  less  drafty  than  conven- 
tional homes.  They  are  better  Insulated  at 
slightly  higher  cost,  but  that  Investment  is 
offset  by  reduction  in  the  size  of  heating- 
cooling  units  and  lower  fuel  bills. 

New  appliances  can  also  help.  Microwave 
ovens  use  less  energy  than  conventional 
electric  cooking,  and  a  new  generation  of 
kitchen  gadgets — such  as  the  hamburger 
cooker — save  energy  by  heating  only  the 
food,  not  the  oven  or  the  entire  kitchen. 

A  redesigned  frost-free  refrigerator,  stud- 
ies show,  could  use  half  the  electricity  re- 
quired by  comparable  models  today.  True, 
the  purchase  price  would  be  10  to  15  percent 
higher,  but  the  extra  Investment  could  be 
won  back  through  savings  In  electricity 
bills  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Even  now, 
efficient  models  can  be  bought  at  no  more 
cost. 

Suppose  that  consumers  ignore  the  more 
efficient  refrigerators.  Nationwide,  by  1990, 
the  utility  companies  would  have  to  build  at 
least  eight  large  power  plants  at  greater  ex- 
pense and  there  would  be  Inevitable  further 
costs — construction  of  transmission  lines, 
fuel  use,  maintenance  costs,  pollution. 

There  is  some  hope  in  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernment agencies,  consumer  organizations 
and  even  utilities  are  beginning  to  provide 
consumers  with  information  on  the  "life 
cycle"  cost  of  operating  appliances  and  even 
homes.  If  consumers  can  be  convinced  to 
take  these  total  costs  into  account,  they 
and  the  nation  will  earn  handsome  divi- 
dends. 

Solar  heaters,  too,  can  save  money  In  an 
era  of  rising  energy  costs.  Solar  water  heat- 
ing Is  particularly  attractive  today,  except 
where  controlled  fuel  prices  are  low. 

But  some  architects  and  engineers  have 
pointed  out  that,  if  we  would  design  our 
homes  with  care  In  the  first  place,  we  could 
use  the  sun  to  eliminate  perhaps  as  much 
as  80  to  90  percent  of  the  heating 'cooling 
cost. 

The  trick  is  in  "passive"  solar  condition- 
ing. Large  masses  of  Insulation  or  concrete 
will  absorb  solar  radiation  through  south- 
facing  windows  In  the  winter  daylight  hours 
and  re-radlate  this  stored  heat  during  the 
evening  hours;  shades  and  overhangs  over 
the  windows  will  prevent  the  sunlight  from 
entering  the  building  during  the  warmer 
months.  Carefully  planted  deciduous  trees 
would  provide  shade  In  summer;  In  winter, 
with  the  trees  bare,  the  sun  would  filter 
Into  windows  and  walls. 

The  prospects  for  such  "passive"  solar 
homes  are  so  bright  that  the  addition  of  an 
active  solar  collector  system — including 
pipes,  water  storage  and  pumps — may  prove 
unnecessary  or  even  uneconomic.  Whatever 
remaining  space  heating  and  air  condition- 
ing would  be  needed  could  be  si'pplled  by 
relatively  minute  quantities  of  fuel  or  power. 

In  overall  terms,  if  we  t?Ti  both  conven- 
tional and  new  creative  resource?,  we  should 
be  able  to  reduce  energy  use  in  existing 
homes  by  20  percent  by  1985.  And  within  a 
few  years,  most  new  homes  should  require 
40  to  50  percent  less  energy  than  comparable 
homes  of  today. 

COMMONSENSE 

Even  greater  savings  are  possible  in  com- 
mercial buildings,  for  many  of  them  were 
carelessly  designed  in  a  period  of  cheap 
energy.  Experience  demonstrates  that  it  Is 
possible  to  reduce  energy  costs  In  existing 
buildings  by  25  percent  with  little  additional 
equipment.  New  business  structures.  If  prop- 
erly designed,  will  require  half  or  less  the 
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United  States,  this  combined  cycle  process, 
engineers  believe,  can  generate  electricity 
and  heat  with  four-fifths  to  three-quarters 
as  much  fuel  as  when  the  heat  and  elec- 
tricity are  produced  separately. 

The  Thermoelectron  firm,  which  has  in- 
stalled cogeneratlon  equipment  In  many 
covmtrles,  may  be  considered  an  interested 
party,  but  there  is  reason  to  respect  its 
view  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  nation's 
electrical  needs  could  be  generated  "by  re- 
covering waste  heat  and  by  using  combined 
cycles  (cogeneratlon)."  A  study  directed  by 
Dow  Chemical  points  to  another  advantage, 
noting  that  tise  of  cogeneratlon  would  save 
billions  of  dollars  in  capital  outlays.  But 
electric  utilities  have  shown  considerable 
resistance  to  this  more  efficient  competition 
from  Industry. 

Overall,  there  is  no  reason  why  American 
factories  should  not  be  able  to  Institute  en- 
ergy savings  of  10  to  20  per  cent  by  1985  to 
60  percent  by  the  year  2000.  Smaller  sav- 
ings should  be  possible  in  construction,  agri- 
culture and  energy  extraction  Itself. 

THE    GAS-GUZZLERS 

Transportation  uses  25  per  cent  of  our 
energy,  and  automobiles  alone  consume  half 
of  this. 

The  possibilities  for  conservation  are  ob- 
vious. Trucks  can  be  redesigned  to  reduce 
wind  resistance  and  rolling  friction  and  to 
utilize  more  effective  engines.  By  the  1980s, 
long-haul  trucks  should  require  20  per  cent 
less  energy  than  today's  models.  Small 
trucks,  while  not  as  significant  in  the  full 
picture  as  highway  rigs,  can  make  even 
greater  proportionate  savings;  inefficient, 
high  horsepower  models  should  be  replaced 
by  lighter  models  with  four-cylinder  gas 
engines  or  dlesel  motors. 

Moreover,  changes  in  freight  handling  pro- 
cedures should  assure  that  trucks  are  more 
fully  utilized.  The  simplest  but  perhaps  most 
Important  change  would  be  to  permit  Inter- 
state trucks  to  carry  full  loads  tn  both  direc- 
tions rather  than  return  home  empty. 

Strangely  enough,  today's  commercial  air- 
craft fleet  suffers  from  similar  problems — 
inefficient  motors,  designs  which  increase 
wind  resistance  and,  worst  of  all,  under- 
utillzatlon.  An  example  of  what  can  be  done 
when  necessity  demands  is  the  fact  that. 
since  the  1973  crisis,  the  percentage  of  oc- 
cupied seats  in  commercial  planes  has  risen 
to  the  point  where  we  are  saving  at  least  6 
per  cent  of  the  energy  required  to  move 
people. 

New  designs  should  reduce  airline  energy 
use  even  further.  By  the  1990s  we  should  have 
airliners  requiring  80  per  cent  as  much  fuel 
per  passenger  as  today's  models. 

What  of  the  automobile?  We  can  double 
the  mileage  of  our  auto  fleet  with  only  a 
slight  Increase  In  the  cost  of  new  cars.  In  the 
longer  run  even  greater  Increases  are  possible. 
Since  most  cars  run  with  more  empty  than 
full  seats,  smaller  cars  seem  acceptable  In 
theory. 

Incentive  is  Important  to  improving  the 
efficiency  of  autos,  especially  to  meet  the  27.5 
MPG  target  mandated  for  Detroit  by  Con- 
gress. Whether  consumers  actually  buy  the 
right  proportion  of  small  cars  that  satisfy 
the  standards  depends  on  whether  Congress 
will  enact  both  a  gasoline  tax,  affecting  exist- 
ing cars  and  driving  In  general,  and  a  tax 
on  the  weight  or  horsepower  of  new  cars. 

The  existing  law  tries  to  force  Detroit  to 
think  small  while  consumers  are  tempted  to 
buy  large.  Changing  habits  with  taxes  may  be 
imcomf  or  table  In  the  short  run,  and  Detroit 
will  resist,  but  the  long  run  savings  are  too 
great  to  Ignore. 

SurprUlngly,  mass  transit  does  not  figure 
prominently  in  energy  conservation  scenarios 
in  the  near  future.  Only  In  the  long  run, 
when  properly  designed  transit  systems 
stimulate  careful  suburban  growth  mated  to 


revitalized  central  cities,  will  transit  make 
an  Important  dent  on  travel — and  energy  use. 
To  summarize,  prospects  for  conservation 
In  transport  use  of  energy  are  great.  Auto 
fuel  use  should  soon  begin  to  decline.  It  is 
realistic  to  believe  that  the  projections — 
made  before  the  1973  crisis — of  auto  fuel  use 
in  the  year  2000  can  be  reduced  by  at  least 
40  per  cent  and  perhaps  as  much  as  60  per 
cent.  The  very  volxmie  of  travel  will  grow 
more  slowly  than  In  the  past. 

It  is  clear  that  the  overall  potential  for  re- 
duction of  energy  needs  to  perform  key 
tasks — production,  space  conditioning  and 
transportation — can  be  enormous  In  the 
medium  and  long  term.  Modification  of  exist- 
ing buildings  and  factories  and  smaller  auto- 
mobiles will  have  the  first  Impact  (during 
the  next  five  years)  while  replacement  of  in- 
efficient appliances.  Industrial  plant  and 
buildings  goes  on  at  a  slower  rate  but 
begins  to  add  up  to  larger  savings  In  the 
1980's.  Many  who  have  looked  closely  at  the 
uses  of  energy  see  a  reduction  of  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  energy  used  per  unit  of  ac- 
tivity compared  with  the  projections  offered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  a  few  years  back. 
Since  these  results  will  not  appear  immedi- 
ately, however.  Congress,  the  President  and 
the  American  people  will  have  to  be  patient. 
It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  necessary  to 
expect  people  to  give  up  basic  conveniences. 
But  small  adjustments  In  behavior  pat- 
terns— turning  thermostats  down  in  winter, 
shutting  curtains  at  night,  generally  exert- 
ing more  care  In  energy  use  at  home,  at  work, 
on  the  road — will  result  in  considerable  sav- 
ings. 

And  gradual,  evolutionary  changes  in 
American  lifestyles  can  have  an  energy-sav- 
ing Impact.  To  give  but  one  example,  care- 
ful urban  and  land-use  planning  could  have 
a  tremendous  effect  by  permitting  us  to  live 
nearer  to  work  and  services  and  by  pro- 
viding the  patterns  of  living  and  community 
necessary  If  mass  transit  is  to  Increase  its 
share  of  passenger  traffic. 

But  Issues  of  urban  planning,  mass  transit, 
railroads  versus  trucks,  urban  sprawl  vs. 
high  density  apartment  living,  while  they 
affect  energy  needs  enormously,  must  not  be 
decided  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  energy 
Impacts.  Thus,  should  we  remove  the  tax  de- 
duction for  mortgage  Interest  payments  solely 
because  this  subsidizes  single  family  homes 
over  apartments  dwellings  and  encourages 
greater  use  of  autos  and  heating? 

Clearly,  the  Carter  administration  deci- 
sions on  energy  must  take  Into  account  the 
broader  questions  of  lifestyles  and  national 
goals. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  evident  that,  with 
education,  government  and  business  leader- 
ship, and  a  consensus  on  the  reality  of  the 
energy  problems,  it  Is  likely  that  Americans 
might  reduce  energy  needs  at  least  10  per 
cent  below  the  savings  offered  by  technical 
means  alone,  over  the  next  few  decades.  In 
the  long  run  the  changes  could  be  even 
bigger. 

THE    OBSTACLES 

Nature's  laws,  our  technological  capacity, 
our  Intellectual  ingenuity,  the  adaptability 
of  our  people — none  of  these  stands  in  the 
way  of  energy  conservation.  What,  then,  is 
delaying  realistic  conservation  policy  and 
action? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  Is  the  myth 
of  cheap  energy.  The  cost  of  adding  one 
barrel  of  oil  or  any  other  form  of  energy 
to  our  supply  is  considerably  greater  today 
than  what  we  charge  ourselves  when  we 
use  that  energy.  This  is  what  economists  call 
the  difference  between  the  "marginal  cost" 
(of  new  supply)  and  the  "average  cost"  (of 
all  existing  supply).  If  we  were  to  take  the 
higher  "marginal  costs"  into  full  account, 
the  resulting  rise  in  prices  would  be  dra- 
matic— and.  doubtless,  so  would  our  conser- 
vation effort. 
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But  price  controls  and  most  utility  rate 
structures  for  electricity  and  gas  do  not  yet 
allow  us  to  practice  "marginal  cost"  pricing. 
Therefore,  it  Is  crucial  that  political  leaders 
and  the  public  recognize  that  our  energy 
prices  ore  unreallstically  low,  that  Is  a  sense 
we  live  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

The  picture  is  also  distorted  by  our  na- 
tional refusal  or  inability  to  Include  the 
social  and  environmental  costs  of  energy  in 
pricing.  Deep-mined  coal  may  be  cheap  and 
it  is  often  used  Inefficiently,  but  the  tax- 
payer carries  the  burden  of  black-lung  re- 
habilitation for  the  coal  miners  who  dig 
that  coal.  Strip-mining,  auto  pollution,  in- 
dustrial emissions,  nuclear  risks  also  have 
their  unpaid  costs. 

There  are  other  pricing  distortions.  Utilities 
now  are  campaigning  to  increase  the  tax 
credit  when  they  invest  their  Income  In 
new  capacity.  This  would  amount  to  a  sub- 
sidy. The  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance 
is  also  a  subsidy.  But  homeowners  who  take 
the  trouble  to  insulate  their  dwellings  do 
not  receive  similar  tax  credits.  Thus,  the 
government  rewards  production  and  inhibits 
thrift. 

Another  barrier  to  conservation  is  the 
stance  of  many  Important  industries.  Some 
oil  companies  and  electricity  producers  per- 
sistently misrepresent  energy  needs  and  con- 
servation prospects.  The  auto  Indtistry  drags 
Its  heels  and  one  of  its  top  leaders  recently 
blasted  the  Idea  of  a  tax  on  gas-guzzling 
cars. 

Some  In  Industry  like  to  tell  us  that  the 
"free  market"  will  handle  our  problems. 
But  the  market  is  not  and  cannot  be  free — 
the  federal  government  has  subsidized  energy 
in  some  areas,  held  the  price  down  by  con- 
trols In  others,  regulated  the  activities  of 
energy  producers  to  protect  the  environment 
and  the  public. 

THE   ACTIONS   NEEDED 

What  can  be  done?  It  is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest  for  the  government  to  step 
In  with  enlightened  regulations,  a  flow  of 
helpful  information  and  direct  aid.  Some  of 
the  required  steps  are  obvious : 

Efficiency  standards  for  cars,  trucks,  appli- 
ances and  buildings  are  needed,  because  the 
producer  pays  little  attention  to  operating 
costs  and  the  buyer  usually  is  concerned 
only  with  the  purchase  price.  Intervention 
here  will,  it  goes  without  saying.  Increase 
the  overall  efficiency  of  the  economy. 

Consumers  and  small  businessmen  often 
have  difficulty  raising  capital  at  low  rates 
for  Improvements.  Banks  and,  indeed,  utility 
companies  should  be  encouraged  to  assist  in 
the  financing  of  energy  efficiency,  for  meas- 
ures such  as  Insulation  and  double-glazing 
represent  low  risks  with  high  payoffs 

Tax  Incentives  would  encourage  business- 
men and  consumers  to  take  conservation 
steps.  Action  here  is  urgently  needed  because 
as  one  Insulation  firm  executive  put  it, 
"uncertainty  is  deadly.  People  are  waiting 
for  a  firm  policy  before  they  decide  what 
to  do." 

Standards  for  new  factories  are  probably 
unnecessary  since.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
plant  designers  must  take  long-term  energy 
costs  into  account — their  products  would  be 
too  costly  if  they  did  not.  But  it  Is  clear  that 
government  must  utilize  progressive  regula- 
tions to  encourage  auto  producers,  utilities 
and  manufacturers  to  avoid  waste  In  new 
products  and  in  existing  plants. 

Rising  costs  will  hit  the  poor  hardest.  The 
national  government  must  provide  a  buffer 
for  that  section  of  the  population  In  the 
form  of  direct  cash  aid  and  financial  help 
and  advice  In  conservation  measures. 

But  we  cannot  delude  ourselves  by  main- 
taining the  fiction  of  low  energy  prices  for 
all  consvuners.  The  public  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  rising  real  cost  of  energy  by 
means  of  gradual  and  predictable  Increases 


In  energy  prices.  Knowing  what  to  expect, 
businessmen  and  consumers  could  plan  ac- 
cordingly. 

Such  realistic  price  Increases,  however, 
should  not  result  In  undue  windfalls  for 
energy  producers.  The  answer,  a  virtual  ne- 
cessity. Is  a  tax  on  energy.  The  tax  would 
have  to  be  large.  Increasing  over  a  period 
of  years  to  as  much  as  $6  per  barrel  of  oil. 
This  would  work  out  to  about  $1  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  gas,  $25  per  ton  of  coal. 
1  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity. 

This  would  bring  enormous  sums  of  money 
into  the  government,  sums  that  would  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  economy  immediately. 
Refunds  could  take  place  by  reducing  other 
taxes,  especially  more  regressive  ones  like 
sales  taxes.  Some  of  the  funds  could  go  di- 
rectly to  aid  low-income  consumers,  or  pro- 
vide funds  for  energy  conservation  loans  and 
extension  services.  Or  all  the  money  could 
simply  be  rebated  directly  to  consumers. 

What  Is  Important  Is  that  we  raise  the  cost 
of  energy  relative  to  other  resources  or  goods 
and  services  without  removing  anything 
from  the  economy.  The  alternative  Is  to  allow 
the  energy  producers,  or  OPEC,  to  extract 
higher  energy  prices  or  run  the  risk  of  either 
sudden  or  gradual  supply  shortfalls.  The 
faster  the  demand  grows,  the  more  the  real 
cost  of  production  rises.  The  imposition  of  a 
tax  could  slow  this  escalation.  Ultimately,  we 
own  our  own  domestic  resources:  We  may  be 
selling  them  off  too  cheaply. 

Is  energy  really  scarce?  Pronouncements 
from  Industry,  consumerists  and  even  en- 
vironmentalists which  quote  only  amounts  of 
fuel  In  the  ground  are  of  little  meaning.  We 
need  to  take  into  account  the  cost  of  these 
supplies,  extraction  technology  and  the  en- 
vironmental risks  as  well.  Moreover,  the 
argument  that  some  producers  are  "holding 
back"  supplies  is  not  Important  In  the  long 
run;  the  quantities  Involved  are  too  small  to 
make  much  of  a  difference.  Given  all  the  un- 
certalnltles  In  future  supplies  and  costs, 
however.  It  Is  far  better  to  hedge  our  bets 
with  conservation  today,  especially  against 
threats  of  embargos  or  cruel  winters. 

HELPING    THE    ECONOMY 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  to  fear  that  the 
slower  growth  of  energy  consumption  will 
drag  down  the  overall  growth  of  the  economy. 
An  Interim  report  of  an  ongoing  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  energy  study  had  this 
to  say:  "There  exists  substantial  technologi- 
cal leeway,  over  the  long  term,  in  the  amount 
of  energy  required  for  a  given  rate  of  growth 
of  GNP  and  employment." 

Conservation  will  allow  us  to  save  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  energy-related  invest- 
ments and  expenditures.  These  sums  could  be 
funneled  into  the  rest  of  the  economy,  which 
produces  considerably  more  employment  per 
dollar  Invested  or  spent.  For  example,  efforts 
to  build  better  homes  and  save  energy  In  fac- 
tories Inevitably  will  result  in  increased  de- 
mand for  construction  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  the  benefits  of  significant  con- 
servation, consumers  and  businessmen  will 
have  to  sacrifice  Increasing  shares  of  present 
and  future  Income  to  pay  for  more  expensive 
and  underutilized  energy.  Thus,  conservation 
Is  a  boon  to  employment  and  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

Is  conservation  sacrifice,  as  the  administra- 
tion is  fond  of  murmering?  Not  if  we  ac- 
knowledge that  energy  is  scarce  and  appreci- 
ate the  economic  benefits  of  more  effective 
use.  Not  if  we  take  into  account  reduced 
risks  to  national  security  and  the  environ- 
ment. Not  if  we  take  Into  account  the  down- 
ward pressure  on  energy  prices  that  conser- 
vation exerts.  Not  if  we  value  reducing  our 
imports  of  oil  and  gas. 

Conservation  is  not  always  easy,  but  It  de- 
mands less  "sacrifice"  than  pushing  for  "too 
much  energy  supply,  too  soon."  as  Berkeley 
Prof.  John  Holdren  warns. 


At  today's  unrealistic  prices.  It  Is  clear,  we 
do  Indeed  waste  more  energy  than  we  Import. 
If  we  utilize  all  the  possibilities  for  improv- 
ing energy  use  in  the  long  run,  much  of  our 
projected  energy  needs  will  become  super- 
fluous. But  reducing  waste  entails  a  strong 
commitment  to  Investment,  adaptation  and, 
most  Important,  careful  thought.  As  Ken- 
neth Bouldlng,  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  put  It:  "Con- 
servation is  Just  thinking  before  using 
energy." 

Lee  Schlpper: 

"If  the  administration  is  to  evolve  a  real- 
istic energy  conservation  program,  it  must 
take  these  basic  steps: 

"Decide  what  energy  Is  worth  and  begin 
to  price  It  accordingly,  protecting  the  minor- 
ity who  win  be  hurt  most  from  higher  prices 
In  the  short  run. 

"Design  and  Implement  strong  conserva- 
tion policies  in  concert  with  other  national 
goals  and  with  recognition  of  marketplace 
realities.  Several  billion  In  federal  dollars 
could  be  productively  spent  In  the  next  five 
years  patching  energy  leaks. 

"Decouple  the  conservation  effort  from  the 
divisive  bickering  over  political  issues  of  sup- 
ply. The  best  way  to  make  energy  available 
today  Is  to  conserve  It. 

"Realize  that  many  of  the  benefits  of  a 
conservation  effort  will  appear  long  after  the 
present  terms  of  today's  elected  leaders.  Our 
political  leaders,  therefore,  must  be  prepared 
to  make  unpopular  decisions." 


DUDLEY  D.  MILES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  untimely 
passing  of  Dudley  Miles  and  extend  to 
his  family  our  deepest  condolences. 

Dudley  came  to  Washington  16  years 
ago  to  work  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Gale 
W.  McGee,  of  Wyoming.  Dudley  has 
served  as  clerk  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  since 
1971. 

Mr.  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
call  on  Dudley  for  assistance  many  times. 
He  was  always  most  helpful.  Everyone 
that  worked  with  Dudley  was  his  friend 
and  he  became  well  known  and  highly 
respected  by  Senators  and  staff  members. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  here 
in  the  Senate,  Dudley  was  deeply  devoted 
to  his  family.  To  his  wife,  and  to  their 
three  children,  I  express  my  sadness  and 
share,  in  some  measure,  their  grief. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT:  THE  OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL'S  AGEN- 
DA 1977 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  Overseas  Development  Coun- 
cil released  its  Agenda  1977.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
Agenda,  which  is  an  annual  publication 
of  the  ODC,  is  a  valuable  tool  for  assess- 
ing the  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  countries. 

As  the  summary  of  Agenda  1977  points 
out: 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States  passes 
to  President  Carter  at  one  of  those  moments 
m  history  when  circumstances  combine  to 
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Yet.  uncertainty  still 
approaches  to  these  problen^ 
that  even  though  it  will 
diflBcult,  the  moment  is  at 
a  broad  reform  of  the 
nomlc  and  political 
after  World  War  n  and  at 
substantially  increase 
grams  designed  to  enable 
poorest  billion  people  to 
their  minimum  basic  humar 
in  the  remainder  of  this 
feel  that  political  realism 
that  only  marginal  changes 
though  the  consequences, 
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and  developing  countries  a 

Agenda    1977    analyzes 
policy  choices  and  makes 
specific  policy 
range  of  issues  including 
energy,  trade,  debt,  arms 
food.   An   important 
year's    voliune    is    a    newl 
"Physical    Quality    of 
PGLI — designed  to  be  used 
tion  with  gross  national 
measures  the  output  of  goofis 
ices  as  an  indicator  of  the 
individual  countries  in  ternls 
well-being. 

The  Agenda  concludes 
be  possible  to  eradicate  the 
of  absolute  poverty  for  the 
est  billion  by  the  end  of 
only  we  have  the  wisdom, 
and  will  to  do  so. 

Agenda  1977  is  an 
policy  tool,  one  which  I 
colleagues  to  give  the  closes ; 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  Agenda  1977 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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The  United  States  and  World 
Agenda    1977 

"The  Industrial  democracies 
the   temptation   to  see   the 
South  dialogue  as  a  situation  i 
are  Inevitable  and  negotiations 
designed  to  gain  time  or  . 
quo.  Rather,  they  should" treal 
traordinary  opportunity  for  ini 
words  of  President  Carter,   "a 
fort" — which,   by  the  end   of 
could  create  a   world   that 
serves  the   already  advantagec 
free  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
and    repression." — ^Theodore 
and  James  P.  Grant,  Introdu 
1977. 
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In  history  when  circumstances  combine  to 
make  change  possible  on  a  scale  that  was 
previously  unthinkable.  Developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  alike  are  recognizing  the 
need  for  fresh  approaches  to  solve  the  global 
problems  that  face  them  all — from  food 
scarcity  and  energy  shortages  to  nuclear  pro- 
liferation and  the  plight  of  the  nearly  one 
billion  people  in  the  world  living  m  abject 
poverty.  The  United  States,  under  a  Presi- 
dent who  bears  no  burden  of  prior  Identifi- 
cation with  past  disputes,  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  stimulate  cooperation  on  global 
problems  that  no  one  nation  can  resolve 
alone.  The  question  Is,  will  the  opportunity 
be  seized. 

In  an  unprecedented  Inauguration  Day 
statement  to  the  "citizens  of  the  world," 
President  Carter  pledged  his  Administration 
to  "be  more  responsive  to  human  aspira- 
tions" and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  effort  to 
guarantee  freedom  not  only  from  political 
repression  but  from  poverty  and  hunger  as 
well.  He  called  on  other  nations  to  Join  with 
the  U.S.  In  "a  common  efl'ort"  to  pursue 
these  goals.  What  can  the  U.S.  do  now  to 
signal  its  willingness  to  respond  construc- 
tively to  global  problems?  What  shape  might 
this  "common  effort"  take?  Agenda  1977 
analyzes  and  discusses  these  questions. 

A  RAPIDLY  CHANGING  WORLD  SETTING 

The  international  order  created  after  the 
Second  World  War  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
Inadequate  to  changing  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  increasing  Interde- 
pendence of  nations.  Both  the  developed 
countries  of  the  North  and  th  developing 
countries  of  the  South  agree  on  the  need  for 
a  major  overhaul  of  existing  economic  and 
political  systems.  This  process  of  renegotiat- 
ing the  world  order  Is  already  under  way  in 
a  variety  of  forums,  where  a  changing  politi- 
cal climate  Is  evidenced  by  the  demands  of 
the  developing  nations  for  a  greater  role  in 
global  decision-making.  The  U.S.  has  recog- 
nized that  no  one  nation  dominates  the  In- 
ternational scene  and  that  it  needs  to  treat 
its  relations  with  the  developing  countries 
as  a  mainstream  element  of  its  foreign  policy. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  Importance  of  U.S. 
economic  relations  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries continues  to  grow.  The  U.S.  sells  more 
of  its  goods  to  the  developing  countries  than 
to  the  European  Commimitles,  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Soviet  Union  combined  (see 
"U.S.  Trading  Partners"  chart,  page  3),  while 
developing  countries  provide  it  with  both 
critical  raw  materials  and  low-cost  consumer 
goods. 

A   NEW   FOCUS   ON   BASIC    NEEDS 

The  developing  countries  as  a  group  were 
well  on  their  way  to  exceeding  the  6  percent 
annual  growth  target  set  for  the  1970s  when 
they  were  hit  in  1974  with  sudden  and  mas- 
sive Increases  in  the  cost  of  essential  imports 
such  as  oil,  fertilizer,  and  food,  and  subse- 
quently by  a  global  economic  slump.  The 
stronger  of  these  countries  pulled  through 
at  the  cost  of  reduced  imports,  diminished 
foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  a  soaring  na- 
tional debt.  The  weaker  required  infusions 
of  emergency  aid  and  lost  their  chances  for 
any  significant  development  progress  for  the 
rest  of  the  decade. 

This  dramatic  change  in  development  pros- 
pects hastened  a  rethinking  of  development 
strategies  that  was  already  under  way.  In 
the  previous  two  decades,  the  developing 
countries  experienced  steady  growth,  some 
at  rates  unparalleled  even  in  Western  eco- 
nomic history.  Despite  this  past  record,  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  continues  to 
widen  today,  both  between  countries  and 
within  them.  If  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
world's  forty  poorest  countries  (population 
1.2  billion  people)  were  to  grow  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent  annually  from  now  imtil  the 


end  of  the  century — which  is  highly  optimis- 
tic— It  would  only  then  begin  to  approxi- 
mate that  of  Britain  and  the  U.S.  in  1776. 
The  old  development  strategies  raised  the 
gross  national  product  of  these  countries, 
yet  left  almost  a  billion  people  living  In 
chronic  poverty. 

A  growing  number  of  experts  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  only  major  policy 
changes  can  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  poorest  fourth  of  humanity. 
The  new  strategies  being  proposed  empha- 
size equity  and  the  need  to  meet  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  poor.  Unlike  the  strate- 
gies of  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  they 
assume  that  economic  growth  and  greater 
equity  In  the  distribution  of  Its  benefits  are 
complementary,  not  contradictory.  It  Is  now 
thought  that  the  right  combination  of  do- 
mestic policies  and  reforms  of  international 
economic  systems  could  overcome  the  worst 
aspects  of  chronic  poverty  by  the  end  of 
this  century. 

OPTIONS  FOR  PRESIDENT  CARTER 

It  is  essential  that  an  overall  policy  for 
dealing  with  the  developing  world  be  estab- 
lished by  the  new  Administration  from  the 
start.  Already  scheduled  North-South  nego- 
tiations must  be  prepared  for  almost  imme- 
diately. In  the  first  half  of  1977.  President 
Carter  will  make  decisions  pn  commodity 
agreements,  trade  negotiations,  debt  man- 
agement, and  arms  sales  to  developing  coun- 
tries; he  will  have  to  coordinate  strategy  with 
the  major  Western  trade  partners  of  the 
U.S.  in  the  OECD  for  important  talks  at  the 
Paris-based  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation  (CIEC)  as  well  as  at 
the  U.N.  If  these  problems  are  dealt  with  on 
an  Issue  by  issue  basis,  what  seem  like  logi- 
cal policy  decisions  now  may  prove  in  the 
long  run  to  be  mutually  inconsistent  and 
in  some  cases  detrimental  to  U.S.  relations 
with  the  developing  world. 

Several  differing  perspectives  and  options 
on  North-South  relations  are  examined  in 
detail  in  Agenda  1977,  illuminating  the  com- 
plexity of  the  development  policy  choices  be- 
fore the  Carter  Administration.  In  brief,  the 
United  States  can  attempt  to  defuse  con- 
frontations with  the  Third  World  by  making 
only  the  minimum  changes  necessary — step 
by  step.  Or  it  can  actively  explore  and  adopt 
new  policies  to  speed  change  in  directions 
beneficial  to  developed  as  well  as  developing 
countries.  Or,  In  varying  combinations  with 
the  first  two  options,  it  can  support  a  basic 
human  needs  strategy  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  world- 
wide by  the  year  2000. 

If  the  Carter  Administration  selected  the 
first  option.  It  might  adjust  present  policies 
slightly,  Implementing  them  more  effective- 
ly than  the  U.S.  has  in  the  past.  It  could, 
for  example,  make  available  some  increased 
support  in  areas  such  as  development  as- 
sistance and  trade  preferences,  or  act  on 
recently  proposed  measures  much  as  the 
"development  security  facility"  to  stabilize 
export  earnings  put  forward  by  former  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  in  1975.  The  prime  objec- 
tive of  this  approach  would  be  to  reduce  the 
potential  for  confrontation  between  North 
and  South,  although  the  U.S.  would  pre- 
sumably continue  to  emphasize  bilateral  re- 
lations with  some  of  the  stronger  developing 
nations,  such  as- Brazil,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Iran. 

The  second  option  would  take  President 
Carter  beyond  the  marginal  change  of  the 
first  and  into  a  Commitment  to  a  broader 
and  more  significant  range  of  reforms.  The 
proposals  that  make  up  the  "New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order"  called  for  by  devel- 
oping countries  at  the  1974  and  1975  special 
sessions  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  would 
be    carefully    examined,    and    those   judged 
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beneficial  to  the  International  economy  as  a 
whole  would  form  the  nucleus  of  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position.  But  the  U.S.  would  go 
Ijeyond  these,  in  some  cases  supporting 
proposals  which  would  spur  development  in 
the  South  at  some  cost  to  the  North — a  cost 
which  would  be  justified  on  grounds  of  pru- 
dent statesmanship  or  moral  responsibility. 

Option  three  would  aim  more  directly  at 
meeting  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  world's 
poorest  billion  people.  U.S.  policy  here  would 
be  to  try  to  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of 
this  poverty  and  to  attain  specified  mini- 
mum standards  of  nutrition,  health  services, 
and  basic  education  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

The  three  "options"  clearly  are  not  water- 
tight alternatives;  elements  of  the  basic 
needs  approach  presented  as  option  three 
could  be  incorporated  into  either  of  the  first 
two  options. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   U.S.   POLICY 

Agenda  1977  suggests  an  approach  that 
would  lay  the  basis  for  action  on  options 
two  and  three— the  accelerated  reform  and 
basic  needs  strategies — but  would  start  with 
the  swift  implementation  of  option  one 
"marginal"  changes  that  are  not  inconsLstent 
with  the  two  more  ambitious  options.  This 
alternative  would  call  for  early  and  simul- 
taneous action  to  1)  begin  some  far-ranging 
reforms  of  existing  international  economic 
institutions  and  practices,  and  2)  substan- 
tially increase  support  for  programs  to  pro- 
vide adeqaute  food,  nutrition,  health  care, 
and  education  for  the  world's  poorest  people. 

TRADE  IN  MANUFACTURES 

After  much  preparatory  work,  developed 
and  developing  countries  are  this  year  be- 
ginning serious  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. For  developing  countries,  which  derive 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  their  non-oil  export 
earnings  from  manufactured  exports,  the 
outcome  Is  critical. 

The  developing  countries'  manufactured 
exports  grew  an  average  of  25  per  cent  an- 
nually from  1965-1973.  boosted  in  the  1970s 
by  tariff  preferences  which  allowed  certain 
of  their  exports  duty-free  entry  Into  the 
markets  of  the  developed  countries.  This  has 
resulted  in  lower  prices  of  these  goods  for  the 
consumers  in  the  developed  countries  but 
has  also  significantly  hurt  some  workers  and 
firms.  Consequently.  Important  segments  of 
the  developed  countries'  labor  movement  and 
industrial  sector,  particularly  in  the  U.S.,  op- 
pose trade  liberalization. 

The  potential  gains  for  both  developed  and 
developing  countries  from  trade  liberaliza- 
tion are  great.  If  all  barriers  to  Importing 
their  manufactured  goods  were  eliminated, 
the  developing  countries  could  Increase  their 
earnings  by  as  much  as  $24  billion;  and  these 
increased  earnings  would  largely  be  spent 
on  goods  from  Industrialized  countries. 

The  U.S.  should  therefore:  1)  press  vigor- 
ously under  existing  legislation  for  the  larg- 
est possible  average  tariff  reductions;  2) 
continue  to  Improve  the  U.S.  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  (GSP);  3)  refrain 
(with  other  industrial  countries)  from  rais- 
ing trade  barriers,  even  as  a  corrective  meas- 
ure in  balance-of-payments  crises;  4)  Im- 
prove programs  to  assist  domestic  groups 
in  adjusting  to  changes  in  International 
trade. 

COMMODITY  ISSUES 

Developing  countries'  export  earnings  from 
raw  materials  other  than  oil  still  account  for 
more  than  half  of  their  non-oil  export  reve- 
nues. Commodity  policies  therefore  are  an 
important  part  of  their  strategy  for  a  New 
International  Economic  Order.  Intensive 
negotiations  on  commodity  agreements  will 
be  taking  place  this  year  and  next  In  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD).  Though  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  would  benefit  from  com- 
modity agreements  that  stabilize  prices,  the 


two  groups  have  differing  concerns  on  this 
question.  Developing  countries  prefer  an  "In- 
tegrated approach"  that  would  Include  a 
common  fund  to  support  buffer  stock  opera- 
tions for  a  variety  of  commodities.  The  U.S. 
thus  far  has  opposed  the  Idea  of  a  common 
fund,  but  has  supported  expanded  efforts  to 
compensate  the  developing  countries  for 
shortfalls  in  export  earnings. 

U.S.  Trading  partners  197S 
(In  percentage) 

U.S.  U.S. 

Exports         Imports 

($  billion) 
($107.7)  ($96.9) 

Canada   20  23 

European   communities.  21  17 

Japan 9  12 

Other  developed  market 

economies    10  6 

OPEC 10  18 

Other   developing    mar- 
ket   economies 27  23 

Centrally  planned  econ- 
omies    3  1 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  make  an  unequivocal 
commitment  to  participate  in  negotiations 
on  a  common  fund  for  buffer  stocks  and  on 
individual  commodity  agreements,  without 
committing  itself  to  either  until  negotiations 
are  completed;  2)  continue  support  for  ex- 
isting compensatory  financing  plans;  3)  as- 
sess and  help  develop  the  potential  for  In- 
creased processing  of  raw  materials  within 
developing  countries. 

ENERGY 

Until  recently  the  U.S.  has  taken  a  narrow 
parochial  approach  to  the  energy  problem, 
focusing  Its  diplomatic  efforts  on  lowering 
oil  prices  and  on  the  chimera  of  energy  "in- 
dependence." But  solutions  to  the  world 
energy  problem  must  take  into  account  the 
energy  needs  of  both  the  developed  and  the 
developing  world  if  they  are  going  to  serve 
either. 

A  global  approach  to  energy  would  Involve 
helping  energy -poor  developing  countries  pay 
for  their  energy  imports,  assisting  them  in 
developing  untapped  energy  resources,  em- 
phasizing a  nuclear  energy  policy  stressing 
safety,  and  leading  a  worldwide  research  and 
development  effort  on  renewable  energy 
sources. 

The  long-run  needs  of  the  U.S.,  other  in- 
dustrialized countries,  and  the  Third  World 
probably  will  be  better  served  by  helping 
the  developing  countries  to  become  less  de- 
pendent on  imported  oil  and  developing 
more  secure  energy  sources.  With  U.S.  and 
other  outside  assistance,  many  Third  World 
countries  could  avoid  growing  dependence 
on  fossil  fuels  by  moving  now  to  concentrate 
on  developing  their  ample  renewable  energy 
resources. 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  develop  a  coherent 
national  energy  policy  that  recognizes  the 
energy  crisis  to  be  a  global  problem  that 
needs  a  global  approach:  2)  support  creation 
of  a  World  Energy  CouncU  to  collect  global 
energy  data  and  conduct  global  energy  anal- 
yses; 3)  drastically  Increase  federal  research 
and  development  expenditures  on  renewable 
.sources  of  energy — including  small-scale 
sources;  4)  take  the  lead  in  convening  a 
world  conference  on  alternative  energy 
sources. 

ARMS   TRANSFERS 

Arms  aid  and  sales  have  been  a  major 
component  of  U.S.  economic  transactions 
with  the  developing  countries  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  The  United  States  pro- 
vided 45  per  cent  of  the  military  equipment 
delivered  worldwide  in  1974,  far  exceeding 
such  transfers  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  European  countries.  Moreover.  Third 
World  sales  orders  have  risen  eightfold  since 
1970.  and  are  likely  to  remain  high. 


Congress  has  in  recent  years  tried  to  rein 
in  U.S.  arms  transfer  policies,  but  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  resisted.  Proponents  claim 
that  the  sales  contribute  directly  to  Ameri- 
can security  by  fostering  regional  stability 
and  increasing  U.S.  influence,  and  aid  the 
domestic  economy.  Opponents  argue  that 
arms  transfers  often  produce  regional  insta- 
bility, raise  the  risk  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
local  conflicts,  hinder  Third  World  develop- 
ment, and  help  repressive  regimes. 

The  new  Administration  has  pledged  to 
reduce  arms  transfers,  but  the  U.S.  needs  a 
new,  comprehensive  policy  in  this  area. 

The  U.S.  should :  l )  review  U.S.  arms  trans- 
fer policy  with  the  aim  of  reducing  transfers 
substantially  In  the  next  five  years;  2)  take 
the  lead  in  consulting  with  other  major  arms 
exporters  on  ways  to  reduce  supplies,  and 
with  developing  countries  on  ways  to  reduce 
demand. 

DEBT 

The  growing  debt  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  an  issue  that  belongs  high  on  any 
International  economic  agenda.  Since  1972, 
the  debt  of  the  non-OPEC  developing  coun- 
tries grew  80  per  cent,  reaching  $165  billion 
by  the  end  of  1975.  Private  banks  have  be- 
come an  important  source  of  credit  for  some 
of  these  countries.  However,  the  "world  debt 
problem"  is  actually  a  series  of  problems 
faced  by  individual  countries  (both  devel- 
oped and  developing).  Debt  per  se  is  not 
dangerous.  The  danger  comes  when  the  debt 
burden  grows  so  heavy  that  badly  needed 
development  efforts  have  to  take  a  back  seat 
to  repayment.  Moreover,  the  debt  problems 
of  the  middle-income  and  low-income  de- 
veloping countries  differ  greatly.  The  former 
still  have  good  long-range  growth  prospects; 
the  outlook  for  the  latter  Is  bleak  unless 
special  measures  are  taken. 

Debt  relief  efforts  should  aim  to  preserve 
the  international  credit  system,  strike  a  sen- 
sible compromise  between  the  Third  World's 
across-the-board  debt  relief  demands  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  creditor  countries  to  agree 
to  such  solutions,  establish  International 
credit  guidelines,  and  recognize  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  middle-income  developing 
country  debt  lies  In  reforming  world  trade 
and  commodity  systems 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  urge  Immediate  inter- 
national review  of  the  debt  problems  of  aU 
low-income  countries  with  the  primary  aim 
of  revitalizing  their  development  and  not 
merely  of  maintaining  debt  service;  2)  ex- 
press willingness  to  consider  official  debt  re- 
lief for  any  middle-income  countries  whose 
debt  problems  hamper  their  development 
programs;  3)  recognize  that  the  long-term 
interest  of  all  sides  is  served  If  private  banks 
continue  to  lend  to  the  developing  countries. 

OCEANS  ISSUES 

The  law  of  the  sea  talks  encompass  many 
of  the  issues  and  proposals  Involved  with  re- 
structuring the  international  economic  sys- 
tem. Questions  which  arise  at  these  negotia- 
tions are  bound  to  come  up  at  future  talks 
dealing  with  the  common  use  of  International 
resources. 

The  stalemate  reached  at  the  latest  session 
of  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  pro- 
duced considerable  pessimism  among  partici- 
pants and  observers  concerning  the  chances 
for  a  comprehensive  oceans  treaty.  But  over- 
looked were  the  achievements  which  have 
been  reached  since  1974;  these  Include  agree- 
ments on  12-mlle  territorial  seas,  200-mlle 
economic  zones  and  unimpeded  psissage 
through  international  straits,  an  interim 
agreement  on  the  environment,  and  a  con- 
sensus on  internationally  supervising  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resources  of  the  deep  ocean. 

The  talks  have  split  not  only  developed 
and  developing  nations,  but  also  landlocked 
and  coastal  states.  The  landlocked  worry 
about  being  denied  their  share  of  the  oceans' 
wealth  by  the  coastal  states;  the  Third  World 
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The  U.S.  can  help  by:    1) 
the  commitments  concerning 
ready  made;  2)  supporting 
codes  of  conduct  for  technology 
to  revise  International  patent 
a  high  priority  to  the  U.N. 
Science  and  Technology  schedvtled 
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The  World  Pood  Conference 
three  objectives  for  Improving 
security:  to  establish  a  mlnlcjum 
food  aid  for  the  short  term,  to 
reserve  system  for  the  medium 
the  only  long-term  solution,  to 
production  In  the  developing 

In  1977,  Congress  is  due  to 
major  U.S.  food  and  agrtcultur^ 
from  Pood  for  Peace  to  food 
essential  that  a  unified  policy 
taken  to  both  the  International 
tic  aspects  of  tbe  issue. 

The  U.S.  should:    1) 
food  production  and  improved 
In  developing  countries  througli 
commitment    to   bilateral    and 
development  assistance  progranis 
negotiations  aimed  at  establlsl  ing 
food  reserve;    3)    commit  itselli 
teeing  an  annual  minimum  of 
the   basis    of    three-year 
ments.  In  both  food  sales  and 
ority  should  be  assigned  to  couiitries 
encing  the  greatest  need. 
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Of  the  nearly  one  billion 
absolute  poverty  in   tbe  world 
(nearly  two-thirds)    are  in  th« 
countries,     170    million     in 
countries,  and  20  million  in  the 
tries.  Per  capita  income  In  the 
tries  averaged  $150  in  1973 
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stages  of  their  own  development 

There  is  a  growing  consensus 
clallsts  that  economic  growth 
equitable  distribution  of  Its 
pattble  goals — that  with  politica 
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emphasis  on  programs  aimed  directly  at  the 
poor,  the  minimum  basic  needs  of  the  poor- 
est billion  could  be  met  over  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  In  its  recent  report  to  the  Club  of 
Rome,  the  "Tinbergen  Group"  called  for  the 
following  global  basic  needs  goals  for  the  year 
2000:  life  expectancy.  65  years  or  more  (com- 
pared to  the  low-income  countries'  present 
average  of  48) ;  literacy  rate  at  least  75  per- 
cent (compared  to  33) ;  and  Infant  mortality, 
50  or  less  per  1,000  births  (compared  to  125). 

The  goal  of  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  this 
segment  of  the  world's  population  could  be 
met  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10-15  billion  a 
year  over  present  aid  levels.  The  $10  billion 
figure  would  be  feasible  a)  If  developed  coun- 
tries would  reach  or  exceed  an  aid  level  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product;  b)  if  some  portion  of  aid  now  go- 
ing to  middle-income  countries  were  redi- 
rected to  low-income  countries;  and  c)  if  the 
Increases  were  earmarked  for  basic  needs 
uses  such  as  Jobs,  health,  and  nutrition. 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  significantly  Increase 
its  financial  support  to  basic  needs  programs 
in  low-income  countries;  and  2)  explore  the 
extent  and  forms  of  cooperation  among  the 
Industrial  democracies  and  developing  coun- 
tries to  attain  basic  needs  goals  in  all  de- 
veloping countries  over  the  next  generation. 

POPULATION 

The  world's  population  has  grown  rapidly 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  mainly  in  the 
developing  countries,  because  death  rates 
have  until  recently  declined  faster  than  birth 
rates.  Currently,  overall  population  growth 
rates  have  begun  to  decline  due  to  increases 
in  economic  and  social  well-being  and  greater 
availability  of  family  planning  services.  To 
lower  the  birth  rate  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  a  stable  level,  much  more  focus  is 
needed  on  alleviating  negative  factors  that 
motivate  large  family  size — on  improving 
health  care,  nutrition,  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  the  status  of  women. 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  assess  the  impact  of 
basic  needs  programs  on  decisions  concern- 
ing family  size;  2)  greatly  increase  research 
efforts  to  develop  more  effective  and  accept- 
able methods  of  fertility  control;  3)  signifi- 
cantly increase  support  for  expanding  accept- 
able family  planning  programs  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS 

The  human  rights  issue  is  becoming 
highly  sensitive  as  developed  and  developing 
countries  continue  to  disagree  vigorously  on 
defining  that  term.  The  industralllzed  world 
stresses  the  political  and  civil  liberties  in  the 
first  half  of  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  -Rights,  but  the  developing  countries 
point  to  the  wide-ranging  economic  and  so- 
cial rights  in  the  Declaration's  second  half. 
Tbe  situation  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  Third  World  governments  are,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  authoritarian. 

Human  rights  recently  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  in  the  U.S.  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  Congress  has  had  human  po- 
litical rights  strings  to  foreign  military  and 
economic  assistance  legislation.  But  the  leg- 
islators have  also  addressed  themselves  to 
economic  and  social  rights,  as  when  both 
houses  passed  "Rights  to  Pood"  resolutions. 

Cutting  foreign  aid  to  punish  human  po- 
litical rights  violators  Is  a  popular  Idea,  but 
cutting  development  assistance  In  particular 
in  usually  a  weak  lever  on  repressive  regimes. 
A  more  comprehensive  and  effective  approach 
is  needed.  Moreover,  U.S.  aid  efforts  in  recent 
years  have  concentrated  on  reaching  the 
poorest  people  in  recipient  countries.  Aid 
cuts  are  likely  to  punish  them,  not  their 
rulers. 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  ensure  that  Its  devel- 
opment assistance  funds  go  to  projects  which 
directly  benefits  the  poor  majority  in  Third 
World  countries;   2)   actively  seek  to  estab- 


lish international  criteria  for  identifying 
"gross  violations"  of  political  human  rights — 
preferably  in  cooperation  with  international 
organizations;  3)  consider  what  range  of  pol- 
icies will  effectively  promote  both  economic 
and  political  human  rights. 

DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Most  of  the  poorest  countries  will  need  aid 
in  one  form  or  another  for  at  least  the  bal- 
ance of  this  century.  The  U.S.  currently  con- 
tributes less  than  0.3  per  cent  of  its  gross 
national  product  to  programs  of  "official  de- 
velopment assistance" — bilateral  grants  and 
loans  or  contributions  to  multilateral  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  World  Bank  or  the  U.N. 
Development  Programme.  Adjusted  for  in- 
flation, the  total  amount  of  U.S.  development 
assistance  has  declined  by  nearly  50  per  cent 
since  1963.  If  this  country  is  to  support  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  worst  effects  of  abso- 
lute poverty,  these  programs  require  special 
attention  In  1977.  The  bilateral  legislation 
that  was  rewritten  in  1973  to  direct  aid  to  the 
poorest  people  within  the  poorest  countries 
requires  reauthorization,  and  the  U.S.  is  in 
arrears  in  its  contributions  to  the  World 
Bank's  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA) ,  the  regional  development  banks, 
and  some  U.N.  agencies.  The  next  replenish- 
ment of  IDA  also  must  be  authorized  In  1977. 

The  U.S.  should:  1)  commit  itself  to  in- 
creasing levels  of  official  development  assist- 
ance to  a  level  of  0.5  per  cent  of  QNP  by 
fiscal  year  1981,  with  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
these  funds  going  to  countries  with  per  capita 
incomes  of  under  $300;  2)  urge  an  early  deci- 
sion on  the  fifth  replenishment  of  IDA  at  a 
level  of  $8.1  billion  for  the  OECD  countries; 
3)  support  prompt  Congressional  action  to 
increase  the  capital  of  the  World  Bank;  4) 
explore  with  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  ways  to  provide  automatic  sources 
of  assistance  for  low-income  countries;  6) 
complete  a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  de- 
velopment assistance  by  1978. 

ORGANIZINR    FOR    INTERDEPENDENCE 

The  resumption  of  North-South  negotia- 
tions in  the  Immediate  future  will  be  com- 
plicated by  the  lack  of  effective  institutions 
that  encompass  the  broad  range  of  discus- 
sions now  going  on  between  developed  and 
developing  countries. 

Existing  international  structures  are  ac- 
cused by  some  of  being  too  un wieldly  (the 
U.N.  General  Assembly)  or  too  exclusive  (the 
International  Monetary  Pund).  Perhaps  the 
best  indication  of  the  need  for  mechanisms 
more  acceptable  to  all  sides  was  the  creation 
of  the  27-nation  CIEC  in  Paris,  made  up  of  a 
carefully  balanced  group  of  OECD,  OPEC, 
and  other  developing  countries;  yet  CIEC 
had  only  a  one  year  life  span  and  will  not 
be  renewed  unless  all  participants  want  to 
see  it  continued.  In  deciding  on  new  and 
reformed  institutions,  it  will  be  Important 
to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  all  major 
groups  of  nations  are  represented. 

To  deal  effectively  with  the  global  Issues 
outlined  in  Agenda  1977,  Including  the  new 
approaches  needed  to  development  coopera- 
tion, the  Carter  Administration  also  should 
reorganize  and  improve  coordination  among 
various  branches  of  the  U.S.  government. 

A  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  INDEX."  THE  PQLI 

The  need  for  a  quality  of  life  index  as  a 
supplement  to  GNP  figures  has  been  recog- 
nized for  some  time — notably  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  and  by  the  recent  "Tin- 
bregen  Group"  report  to  the  Club  of  Rome. 

The  Overseas  Development  Council  has  in- 
troduced a  Physical  Quality  of  Life  Index 
(PQLI)  that  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  per  capita  GNP  indicator  to  assess  each 
country's  progress  In  terms  of  human  well- 
being.  The  PQLI  index — which  Is  a  rough  but 
useful  composite  measure  of  life  expectancy, 
infant  mortality,  and  literacy — is  described 
and  shown  for  all  countries  in  the  Statistical 
Annexes  of  Agenda  1977. 
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Development  performance  by  two  standards  title  n — office  of  surface  mining  and  contingent,  however,  upon  express  provision 

Country  groups  and               Per  Capita    PQLI  reclamation  that  no  environmental  Impact  statement  be 

sample  countries :                       GNP    Index*  This  Administration  strongly  supports  the  required   for   the   Interim   program   regula- 

Lower-Income  Countries  (aver-  creation  of  an  Independent  Office  within  the  tlons.  For  consistency,  the  Federal  and  In- 

age)   152        39  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  anticipation  ^^^^  lands  program  should  also  be  slated  for 

India  140        41  of  passage  of  the  strip  mine  bill,  the  De-  implementation  one  year  after  enactment. 

Kerala,    India 110        69  partment  ha.s  begun  to  work  toward  smooth  Although  the  Department  dees  not  foresee 

Sri  Lanka 130         83  implementation  of  the  bill's  provisions  and  having  to  Intervene  in  State  regulatory  pro- 
Lower     Middle-Income     Coun-  to  establish  the  new  Office.  To  allow  for  the  grams  often,  the  bill  currently  provides  no 

tries  (average) 338         59  best  overall  management  arrangements,  how-  method  of  Intervention  in  cases  where  the 

Cuba   540        86  ever,   we  recommend  that   the  statute  not  State  program  may  be  faltering  in  only  one 

Malaysia 680        59  require  the  Office  to  report  directly  to  the  or  two  areas  short  of  State  program  revoca- 

Korea,  Rep.  of 480        80  Secretary  and  that  it  be  clearly  authorized  tion.  In  these  Instances  the  Department  needs 

Upper     Middle-Income     Coun-  to  use  the  personnel  o?  other  agencies  to  the  authority  to  review  selected  permits.  We 

tries  (average) 1,091         67  carry  out  the  program.  recommend  adding  a  provision  which  would 

Gabon 1,960        21  title  m— abandoned  mine  reclamation  permit   limited   interventlcn   without  with- 

i't"  ,-- - - -  '^^^        II  We  suggest  provisions  to  estabUsh  State  t?^""^  ^^^"°'"''  °'  *  ^"^^^  regulatory  pro- 
Taiwan  mnr\ Rin        ra  managed  abandoned  land  programs.  We  rec-  ^'^~^-          ,   ,                 .-           „ 

u,3^7^foi,«r«„'r.;;;«  "/;;;;■  ommend  that  untn  a  state's  full  regulatory  ^^e  mining  operations  often  need  sev- 

Hlgh-Income   countries    (»'«-  program  is  approved,  allocation  of  Its  50-'  eral  years  to  get  mining  equipment  and  other 

^,^1^     -" it'?^n        ?«  share  of  funds  not  be  made  and  that  there  ancillary  requirements  in  place.  The  regula- 

^n«T^i  Qt;;;; ' I'lln        It  be  no  funding  of  any  state  abandoned  land  tory  authority   needs  to  evaluate   the  pro- 

S^twif^Hc      fi'oln         00  program.  Until  such  approval  is  given,  the  Posed  mining  operation  before  site  develop- 

Netheriands    6,  250         99  secretary  should  also  have  authority  to  with-  '"^"'^  ^^^s.  but  at  the  same  time  must  be 

•Composite  of  life  expectancy,  infant  mor-  hold  expenditures  for  the  Federal  abandoned  *"  a  position  to  give  the  mine  operator  a 

tallty  and  literacy  figures,  each  rated  on  an  land  program  for  a  State  under  section  305.  Permlt  for  a  time  period  adequate  for  devel- 

index  of  1  to  100.  This  would  encourage  the  States  to  obtain  "P^S   a   site   and   obtaining   financing.   We 

approval  for  a  strong  State  regulatory  pro-  recommend  that  the  time  of  the  first  permit 

^^~"^^^  gram  rather  than  aUowing  a  Federal  program  ^  not  more  than  five  years  after  the  first 

PRESERVATION    OF    THE    NATION'S  to  be  established  for  that  State.  The  Secre-  removal  of  overburden  and  that  removal  of 

PRIME  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  tary  should  not  be  prevented,  however,  from  ^^JJiZ'nf'^y.T^^^t^lf  h^l.J^r  nvJrb^^en 

expending  unearmarked  funds  within  a  State  ^"^^^"^  °^}^^  permit.  If,  however,  overburden 

Mr.   METCALF.   Mr.  President,  when  where  there  was  not  an  approved  regulatory  removal  does  not  begin  within  three  years 

Interior  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  appeared  program;   thus  in  cases  where  reclamation  *^*«'"  issuance,  one  year  prior  to  scheduled 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  work  would  be  urgently  needed  it  could  be  °''^'"^"''S^"  '■^T!^\      ^f^     *^^^«f^^»'' 

and  Puels-now  the  Public  Lands  and  accompushed.             ^^  ^       ,        _  if^rjVTc^^ri^T^^rZne'l'^^ll 

Resources  Subcommittee— on  February  7,  in  order  to  assure  that  reclamation  is  ac-  modifications  of  the  permit  pursuant  to  sec- 

1977,    to   testify    regarding    the   Surface  compUshed  on  abandoned  lands  as  quickly  ^^^^  ^^^,^.   ^^  otherwise  are  needed. 

Mining  control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  ^  Se^'haT  tSe  flr!f  twoX*lc?lVs^Tthe  ^he  Administration  supports  strong  pro- 

1977  (S.  7),  he  urged  early  passage  of  the  S^r^JIcSl^  S'sec«U7o2,Te*S^^  tectlon   for  surface   owners;    surface  owner 

bill,  stressing  the  importance  of  preserv-  qj  pubUc  health  and  safety  and  the  nreven-  consent  should  be  required   for  the   entire 

ing  the  Nation's  prime  agricultural  lands,  tlon  of  continued  environmental  harm,  be  "?  'f^!?  ?J,  *  ^^'T  ifo^Kf  w^Vt^n'' 

Secretary  Andrus  has  now  followed  up  accomplished  before  money  could  be  spent  Federal  lands  this  consent  should  be  written^ 

those  initial  comments  with  a  detailed  on  public   facilities,  except  for  emergency  ^iven  ^efo'-e  leasing    a^^^^ 

series  of  recommendations  for  improving  situations.  Ts'^^iT^^^L^^o^^^TZ'^'rlco^en^ 

S.  7.  The  program  under  section  304,  Reclama-  t^at  with  regard  to  the  compensation  for- 

Among  the  Secretary's  recommenda-  ^'°ri  of  Rural  Lands,  sh»?uld  be  preserved,  mula   provided    therein,    that   fair   market 

tions   are   the   establishing   of   a   5-year  7^^  program  win  benefit  many  conununltles  v^lue  be  defined  to  exclude  the  value  of  the 

moratorium  on  surface  mining  in  prime  ^'l^f  "fAlr^nr!  fn^«Mo^r.°/r,l^H.^.!f.Ki;  *=°*^  resource,  as  mentioned  m  our  eariier 

farmlands,   strong  endorsement  of   the  I'^nds  S  nuf to  JS  use               ^  "'^''■ 

principle  of  return  to  the  approximate  Allocating  the  reclamation  fee  money  in  „,^\!tJl^l,  Tf'ltf  °T"  ^"  ^1-1^  ^^e°°t^ 

original  contour  and  elimination  of  all  slightly  different  proportions  would  provide  Sff,^,*  ^  tl^.t  hvi^^I^^   ,n,^.fr.tv  «n^ 

highwalls.   addition  of  a  "grandfather"  increased  money  ?or  areas  where  there  are  SuSess   for  fSS   S  rS  use    ?n 

exemption  to  the  section  relating  to  pro-  the  most  severely  disturbed  lands.  We  recom-  "lew  ^  this'^^e  Svf  o^  pr^f ed  se^ tioS 

tection  of  alluvial  valley  floors,  and  the  '"e"^  providing  financial  assistance  for  ob-  410(b)  (5)    should  be  revised  so   as  not  to 

allowance  of  mountaintop  removal  min-  fining  hydrologlcal  data  for  permit  applica-  exempt   undeveloped   range   lands   or  smaU 

ing  without  requiring  a  variance  where  "°°f^^  hft^n^nf  "'^o^^fifrfnl  >^^  ^re^s  where  mining  would  have  a  negligible 

all  spoil  is  retained  upon  the  mountain-  ^'J 'he  SraS?  prov^ngTs  ™t'o?S  ^'"P^'  ^'^  agricultural  or  livestock  produc- 

tnn  wiin  me  operator  provioing  ^0  percent  01  the  ^^j^j^    Because  information  about  effects  of 

^P-      .         ,  ,^      ,      ,«               ,  „         ,  amount  necessary  for  data  and  analysis.  -The  ^^^^^     y^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^n      ^^^  43  relatively 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  Secretary  reclamation   fee    money   would   provide   the  embryonic    and    the    admlnistrattve    deter- 

Andrus'  recommendations,  I  ask  unani-  o^^er  75  percent.  Additionally  we  recommend  mmatdon  of  where  these  exemptions  would 

mous  consent  that  his  report  to  the  Ener-  adding  a  provision  for  cost  recovery  in  cases  ^ppiy  may  be  pari;icularly  difficult,  it  appears 

gy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  be  l^TvHrnin^^*i?ti''flnfn.l^^  preferable  to  clearly  exclude  mining  from  the 

printed  in  the  Record.  have  bSSilit^  and  Sid  ^""^'^^  "^"^^  ^"^^  *'^^°"*  ^'^'^'»  """  "''^P" 
There  beine  no  obiection  the  reoort  collected  and  analyzed.  tj^n.  The  Administration  supports  "grand- 
wpc  orrt«roTt^  i^^^vf-^ffn  i^  We  also  are  of  the  view  that  the  50  percent  fathering"  only  those  mines  which  are 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  share  reserved  for  expenditure  m  the  State  located  m  alluvial  valley  floors  and  in  com- 
as follows :  or  Indian  lands  where  collected  should  be  de-  merclal  production,  as  specified  in  our  Pebru- 
U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior,  termined  after   10  percent  is  allocated  for  ary  4,  1977,  letter. 

Washington.  D.C..  ApHl  1.  1977.  hydrologlcal  studies  and  20  percent  for  the  Section  422  relating  to  the  designation  of 

Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson,  Rural  Lands   Program.   This   would  provide  areas   unsuitable    for   surface    coal    mining. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat-  further  funds  for  States  having  the  largest  contains    a    grandfather    exemption    to    be 

ural  Resources,    U.S.   Senate,   Washing-  amount    of    abandoned    coal    mined    lands,  granted    for    those    operations    which    have 

ton.  D.C.  Funds  reserved  to  the  State  or  Indian  land  -substantial    legal    and    financial    commit- 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  supple-  where  collected  should  be  available  also  for  ments."  We  believe  the  term  should  be  fur- 

ments  the  Administration's  views  set  forth  non-coal  mine  reclamation.  tjjgr  defined  or  eliminated  from  the  statute. 

in  our  letter  of  February  4,  1977,  on  S.  7,  the  title    iv — control    of    the    environmental  The    grandfather    clause    as    written    could 

"Surface  Mining  Control   and  Reclamation  impacts  of  coal  surface  mining  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  designation 

Act  of  1977."  We  support  a  timetable  for  implementing  process  and  be  subject  to  abuse. 

We  strongly  support  your  efforts  to  provide  the  performed  standards  which  provides  that  We  continue  to  support  the  bill's  designa- 

sound  strip  mine  legislation.  S.  7  provides  a  Interior  regulations  are  to  be  issued  three  tion  of   national   forests   as   unsuitable   for 

framework  for  administering  a  comprehen-  months  after  enactment;    new  mines  must  mining.  We  would  also  favor  authorizing  the 

sive.  workable,  surface  mining  and  reclama-  comply  six  months  after  enactment  and  exist-  Secretary    to    designate    critical    areas    ad- 

tlon  program.  We  would  like  to  present  our  ing  mines  must  comply  nine  months  after  Jacent  to  the  mandatory  designation   areas 

views  and  to  offer  some  amendments  in  ad-  enactment.  The  permanent  regulatory  pro-  under  section  422  in  order  to  protect  the  in- 

ditlon  to  those  previously  sent  which  we  be-  gram  regulations  must  be  promulgated  with-  tegrity  of  these  areas.  In  the  case  of  Federal 

lieve  will  strengthen  the  blU.  in  a  year  after  enactment.  This  timetable  is  lands  in  critical  adjacent  areas,  designation 
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and  updating  of  the  administrative.  Judicial 
and  enforcement  provisions. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  correct 
a  major  deficiency  in  our  overall  policy 
of  environmental  protection.  Benefits  will  di- 
rectly follow  Its  enactment  for  protection 
and  enhancement  ol  water  quality,  fish  and 
wildlife  values  and  for  Improved  land  use, 
among  others. 

We  attach  suggested  amendments  to  deal 
with  the  problems  outlined  and  certain  other 
matters.  Including  those  contained  In  our 
February  4,  1977,  letter  to  the  Committee  on 
S.7. 

Early  passage  of  strong  surface  mining 
legislation  remains  among  the  highest  pri- 
orities of  this  Administration.  We  will  be 
prepared  to  work  with  the  Committee  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  legislation  con- 
forming to  the  views  set  forth  above  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  problem  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  It  has  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus, 

Secretary. 


A   POISON    SYMBOL   THAT 
CHILDREN  UNDERSTAND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1977 
has  been  declared  "Minnesota  Poison 
Prevention  Year,"  under  a  proclamation 
signed  by  Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  last 
year.  On  March  22,  Edward  P.  Krenzlok, 
director  of  the  Hennepin  Poison  Center, 
wrote  to  describe  a  poison  control  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  center  with 
support  from  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  of 
Minnesota,  the  University  of  Minnesota 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Minnesota 
Jaycees. 

This  public  service  campaign  is  built 
around  a  green,  grimacing  face  that  is 
an  emphatic  and  unmistakable  picto- 
gram  for  distaste. 

The  symbol,  "Mr.  Yuk,"  was  developed 
and  copyrighted  as  a  poison  warning  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Poison  Center  after  re- 
search revealed  that  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones  suggests  excitement  and  adven- 
ture to  today's  children. 

Minnesota  is  the  11th  regional  center 
of  the  National  Poison  Center  Network 
to  put  Mr.  Yuk  to  work  to  reduce  the 
large  number  of  accidental  childhood 
poisonings.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  a  Minnesota  hos- 
pital publication  describing  this  worth- 
while campaign  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mb.  Yuk  Comes  to  Minnesota 

Even  though  he  sticks  out  his  tongue  at 
everyone  he  meets,  Mr.  Yuk  is  the  kind  of 
guy  everyone  Ukes  to  have  around — and  he 
is  moving  to  Minnesota. 

He  Is  being  brought  here  by  the  Hennepin 
Poison  Center  (HPC)  of  Hennepin  County 
Medical  Center  to  conduct  a  major  p)olson 
control  program  aimed  at  preventing  acci- 
dental poisonings  of  small  children  and  at 
providing  Immediate  treatment  Information 
for  those  who  become  victims  of  poisonings. 

Mr.  Yuk — a  scowling,  chartreiise  face  with 
tongue  protruding — Is  the  new  poison  warn- 
ing symbol  developed  In  1971  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Poison  Center,  to  replace  the  old  skull 
and  crossbones.  That  center's  research  re- 
vealed the  old  symbol  has  little  negative 
meaning    for    today's    children,    who    have 


viewed  It  widely  In  movies  and  cartoons,  on 
products  and  In  amusement  parks.  To  them 
It  means  happy,  exciting  things  like  pirates 
and  adventure — not  poison. 

Mr.  Yuk's  expression  Is  somewhat  akin  to 
that  or  a  young  child  who  has  Just  endured 
a  dose  of  caster  oil.  He  was  designed 
prlnmrlly  for  children  five  years  old  and 
younger  who  cannot  read,  but  are  curious 
explorers  of  their  homes.  He  was  selected  In 
research  studies  by  pre-school  age  children 
as  the  symbol  that  would  most  repulse  them 
from  getting  Into  dangerous  household  prod- 
ucts. He  also  was  named  by  a  child  who  de- 
clined to  pick  up  a  bottle  marked  with  the 
symbol,  saying,  "He  looks  yukky." 

The  Pittsburgh  Poison  Center  Is  now  the 
headquarters  for  the  National  Poison  Center 
Network  (NPCN).  Children's  Hospital  of 
Pittsburgh,  of  which  the  Pittsburgh  Poison 
Center  Is  a  part,  has  copyrighted  the  Mr. 
Yuk  symbol  for  use  exclusively  by  (NPCN) 
regional  and  satellite  centers  throughout  the 
country.  HPC  Is  the  Minnesota  center  and 
the  11th  regional  center  in  the  country  to 
join  the  NPCN  and  adopt  the  Mr.  Yuk  pro- 
gram. 

The  HPC  action  Is  endorsed  by  the  Henne- 
pin County  Board  of  Commissioners;  Min- 
nesota Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  proclaimed 
1977  as  "Poison  Prevention  Year  In  Minne- 
sota." 

Simplicity  characterizes  the  Mr.  Yuk  pro- 
gram and  helps  make  it  efifectlve. 

Mr.  Yuk's  ugly  face  Is  printed  on  stickers 
which  adhere  easily  to  paper,  plastic,  metal 
or  wood.  Each  sticker  carries  HPC's  emer- 
gency telephone  nrumber.  The  stickers  are 
distributed  by  HPC  upon  request. 

"No!  No!"  is  an  admonition  even  the 
youngest  toddler  understands.  When  parents 
receive  the  stickers,  they  show  Mr.  Yuk  to 
their  children,  explaining  that  he  means 
"no."  In  order  to  teach  them  which  house- 
hold products  to  avoid,  children  accompany 
their  parents  as  they  move  throughout  the 
house  affixing  the  symbol  to  the  dangerous 
products  listed  generlcaily  on  the  back  of 
the  sheet  of  stickers. 

In  addition  to  distributing  the  Mr.  Yuk 
stickers,  the  HPC  conducts  on-going  public 
education/Information  activities  as  part  of 
the  poison  control  program.  Financial  and 
logistical  support  for  the  Introduction  of 
Mr.  Yuk  m  Minnesota  Is  being  provided  as  a 
public  service  to  the  HPC  by  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Minnesota.  Other  organiza- 
tions active  In  support  of  the  Mr.  Yuk's  pro- 
gram Include  the  Minneapolis  Jaycees  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota  College  of  Phar- 
macy. The  Jaycees  handle  sticker  distribu- 
tion and  provide  speakers  for  Interest  groups. 

Mr.  Yuk  stickers  may  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing a  self -addressed,  stamped  envelope  to: 
Poison,  Hennepin  County  Medical  Center, 
701  Park  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
55415.  Individuals  or  groups  who  wish  to 
make  donations  to  help  support  the  Mr.  Yuk 
program  may  do  so  by  writing  the  same 
address. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Andrew  J.  Chishom,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4 
years  vice  James  E.  Williams,  resigning. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Monday,  April  25,  1977,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
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wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 
(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  today.) 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:55  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:02  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 


EXTENDING  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  will  be  ex- 
tended for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R.  3477 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Finance 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  to  discuss 
H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1977.  I  will  suggest  to 
the  committee  that  the  title  which  pro- 
vides the  $50  refund  be  deleted  from  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  par- 
liamentary move  will  be  made  to  do  that. 
It  could  be  done  in  any  of  several  ways, 
for  example,  by  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  and  report  it  back  forthwith,  or 
simply  by  a  committee  amendment  to 
strike  title  I. 

I  would  assume  that  this  deletion  will 
be  agreed  to. 

We  will  also  hear  the  administration's 
position  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  and  the  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  react  to  the  administra- 
tion position. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
serve  any  purpose  to  recommit  the  bill 
for  consideration.  To  do  so  would  involve 
various  delays,  both  in  the  committee 
and  when  the  bill  is  reported  back  on  the 
calendar,  under  the  so-called  reforms 
which  have  been  agreed  to  in  this  Con- 
gress. These  delays  would  cost  us  a  week 
or  10  days  of  valuable  time  in  getting 
ahead  to  certain  matters  which  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  consider. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  regardless  of  what 
we  do  about  the  $50  refund  suggested  by 
the  President,  and  it  is  fairly  clear  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  it,  we  should 
pass  the  tax  simplification  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  public  expects  and  has  a 
right  to  demand  tax  simplification.  The 
tax  laws  are  far  too  complicated. 

After  loyal  citizens  have  worked  so 
hard  trying  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  law,  including  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  they  have  a  right  to 
hold  us  to  our  commitment  to  simplify  it 
before  1978.  I  would  assume  we  will  rec- 
ommend keeping  the  tax  simplification 
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title  and  most  of  the  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  prior  to  this 
time. 

The  administration  will  probably  rec- 
ommend deleting  some  of  the  amend- 
ments providing  tax  reUef  and  incentives 
for  business  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  recommending  elimination  of  the 
major  part  of  the  bill  which  would  benefit 
low  income  and  middle  income  individ- 
uals. We  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  their  recommendations  for 
business  tax  relief  in  our  executive  ses- 
sion tomorrow.  If  the  committee  makes 
some  changes,  as  I  assume  it  will  want 
to  do,  I  would  hope  that  it  will  simply 
decide  to  modify  its  committee  amend- 
ments here  on  the  floor  and  save  the 
Senate  perhaps  1  week  of  time. 

The  Budget  Committee  will  imdoubt- 
edly  want  to  look  at  the  changed  situa- 
tion. They  may  want  to  modify  the 
waiver  provision.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
act  on  the  waiver  provision  before  we  act 
on  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1977.  If  that  is  the  judgment  of 
the  leadership,  and  if  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  move  with  its  waiver 
resolution  first,  I  am  sure  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  be  happy  to  wait 
until  the  budget  waiver  provision  has 
been  disposed  of. 

There  is  one  other  item  in  this  bill 
which  is  very  important,  and  which 
should  become  law  at  some  time  in  the 
immediate  future.  This  provision  is  an 
extension  of  the  tax  reductions  which  we 
voted  last  year.  These  tax  cuts  amoimt 
to  more  than  $14  billion  and  were  among 
cuts  first  enacted  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Ford.  They  have  since  been 
continued.  We  anticipate  that  they  will 
be  continued  again.  Taxpayers  like  to 
know  for  certain  where  they  stand,  how- 
ever, and  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
extensions  of  these  tax  cuts  clear  at  the 
earUest  opportunity.  These  extensions 
would  be  a  part  of  this  Tax  Reduction 
and  Simplification  Act.  This  bill,  H.R. 
3477,  is  still  a  good  bill  even  without  the 
$50  refund. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs) .  The  Senator  from  Maine  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration's change  in  policy  on  the 
$50  tax  rebate,  there  is  an  impact  on 
three  responsibilities  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee: The  waiver  resolution  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  the  third  con- 
current resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  the  first  concurrent  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  two,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Budget  Committee 
to  reevaluate  its  recommended  poUcies 
and  its  recommended  budgets  in  the  light 
of  the  administration's  change  of  posi- 
tion. I  will  not  get  into  a  discussion  of 
those  two  items  at  this  point. 

With  respect  to  the  waiver  resolution, 
I  suspect  that  technically  the  Budget 
Committee  having  reported  the  waiver 
resolution  to  the  floor,  no  further  action 
would  be  required  at  this  time.  The  Sen- 
ate can  modify  any  legislation  covered 
by  a  waiver  resolution  and  amend  it.  So, 


technically,  perhaps,  no  action  by  the 
Budget  Committee  is  required. 

Nevertheless,  the  waiver  resolution 
was  reported  on  the  basis  that  the  third 
concurrent  resolution  for  1977  had  estab- 
lished the  policy  assumptions  on  which 
we  were  operating.  With  those  assump- 
tions so  drastically  changed  I  would  feel 
better  about  it  if  the  Budget  Committee 
now  were  to  take  another  look  at  the 
waiver  resolution  and  report  its  con- 
clusions to  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  that  pui-pose  tomorrow  morning  so 
that  we  could  respond  to  the  leadership's 
desire  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I 
believe  we  can  do  that.  There  should  be 
very  little  difficulty.  I  would  like  to  go 
through  that  exercise,  however,  so  that 
the  Budget  Committee  would  have  the 
feeling  that  it  had  been  consulted. 

On  the  other  two,  the  third  concurrent 
resolution  and  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  1978,  there  are  more  complica- 
tions that  I  will  not  get  into  at  this  point. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
that  is  wasted  in  the  early  part  of  a  ses- 
sion is  always  something  that  the  Senate 
winds  up  wanting  to  kick  itself  in  the 
pants  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  we 
find  we  are  still  in  session  in  November 
and  then  in  December,  doing  things  that 
could  have  been  done  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  That  is  one  reason  I  am  going  to 
urge  to  the  Finance  Committee  that  we 
not  seek  to  recommit  the  bill,  that  we 
ought  to  simply  seek  to  amend  or  modify 
the  bill  here  on  the  floor  as  we  have  a 
right  to  do.  I  would  urge  that  the  Budget 
Committee  consider  doing  likewise  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  our  business. 

I  believe  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
will  not  be  changed  in  any  event.  I  think 
I  can  anticipate  that  the  provisions 
which  have  had  overwhelming  support 
from  Senators  and  complete  acceptance 
by  the  public  and  the  media  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  subject  of  much  debate  and 
contest  here  on  the  floor. 

There  will  be  some  controversial  votes, 
as  there  should  be,  on  a  major  measure 
of  this  sort.  But  I  see  no  point  in  drag- 
ging things  out  and  delaying  decisions 
that  the  Senate  should  make. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  make  good 
progress  by  getting  to  this  bill  as  soon  as 
every  Senator  has  a  chance  to  consider 
the  changed  situation  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  chance  to  make  its  position 
clear  with  regard  to  what  remains  in  the 
bill.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et and  his  committee  and  to  clearing  this 
bill  and  making  it  conform  to  the  budget 
process,  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  his 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  matter. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear, 
consistent  with  the  Senator's  observa- 
tion, that  I  disagree  and  disagree  vigor- 
ously with  the  administration's  decision 
to  step  back  on  the  $50  tax  rebate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pr^I- 
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dent,  that  there  be  include^ 
in  the  Record  a  statement 
a  day  or  two  ago  outlining 
for  that  disagreement. 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows : 
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The  Administration's  policy 
tax  rebate  Is  disappointing.  II 
ing  both  because  of  Its  likely 
and  the  manner  in  which  ti^e 
taken. 

The  economic  effects  of  thM 
likely  to  be  substantial.  It 
repeating   the    pattern    of 
economy  was  strong  In  the 
year  and  slowed  down  sharp 
This  action  Is  likely  to  cost 
Jobs  by  the  end  of  this  yeai 
time  that  the  Administration 
workers,  and  those  In  other  d« 
tries,  to  bear  the  heavy  cost 
ment.  The  Administration's 
unemployment  below  6  percen ; 
1978   virlll   now   be   much 
achieve. 

These  costs  might  be 
the  economy  was  In  danger 
and  additional  fiscal  restraint 
But    this    is    not    the    case, 
Schultze  indicated  yesterday 
price  Increases  In   the  last 
have  been  due  to  the  effects 
on  food  and  energy  prices,  and 
momentum  in  the  economy 
been  caused  by  excess  demaiikl 
serious  prospect  that  the  rebate 
tax   relief   would   give   rise 
demand. 

The  fundamental  economic 
rebate    remain    valid.    The 
claims,   on   the   basis   of 
production  and  retail  sales 
ruary  and  March,  that  the 
"unnecessary."  An  accurate 
of  these  data,  however,  would 
first  quarter  may  turn  out 
than  we  had  feared.  It  now 
ONP  growth  Is  likely  to  be 
rather  than  the  3-4  percent 
because   of   the  severe 
production  has  rebounded 
winter  depression,  to  be  sure, 
2.4  percent  above  its  1974 
cent  above  its  level  of  a  yeai 
utilization     in     manufacturii  tg 
81  percent.  Is  still  below  its 
level.    These    are   hardly    the 
economy  that  is  "overheating 
lion  Americans  out  of  work 
mean  to  say  that  two-thlrd< 
year    1977   stimulus   package 
■ary?" 

The  tax  rebate  was  proposed  because  final 
sales  in  the  economy  had  beei  growing  at  a 
relatively  slow  pace  through  out  two  years 
of  recovery.  Two  months  of  g  M3d  retail  sales 
do  not  provide  a  sound  basis  for  an  abrupt 
reversal  of  this  policy.  The  gain  in  retail 
sales  was  in  fact  stronger  in  tl  e  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1976  than  in  the  most  recent  quarter, 
and  some  of  the  recent  streng  ;h  of  consumer 
spending  may  be  precisely  because  the 
rebate  was  expected.  The  prot(  sts  against  the 
rebate  have  not  come  from  1  )w  and  middle 
income  families.  Indeed,  man;  consumers  are 
counting  on  the  rebate  for  re  lef  from  heavy 
fuel  bills.  How  can  we  expei  t  to  maintain 
consumer  confidence  If  we  cannot  maintain 
a  steady  fiscal  policy? 

The  reversal  of  policy  suggests  a  kind  of 
"super  fine  tuning"  of  the  ec<  nomy  which  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  eccnomists.  As  I 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  lasi  week.  "Should 
we  propose  stimulus  during  the  slowdown, 
oppose  it   when   Christmas    tales  turn   up. 
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propose  it  again  when  the  severe  winter 
descends  and  oppose  it  once  again  when 
spring  raises  the  temperature  and  our 
spirits?" 

Both  the  personal  tax  rebate  and  the  busi- 
ness tax  relief  were  proposed  because  invest- 
ment demand  has  been  xmusually  weak  dur- 
ing the  recovery.  There  still  is  no  evidence 
that  business  capital  spending  will  accelerate 
to  boost  the  recovery.  Is  stronger  investment 
demand  now  "unnecessary?" 

Another  factor  in  the  disappointing  recov- 
ery has  been  slow  export  growth  due  to  the 
worldwide  nature  of  the  recession.  The  Ad- 
ministration stimulus  package  originally  sig- 
nalled a  determination  to  provide  U.S.  eco- 
nomic leadership  in  world  recovery.  The 
stimulus  package  represented  a  commitment 
to  vigorous  expansion.  We  urged  some  reluc- 
tant and  Important  trading  partners  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  What  signals  is  the  Admin- 
istration sending  them  now?  Will  the  Admin- 
istration argue  at  the  economic  summit  in 
London  next  month  that  a  more  vigorous 
expansion  Is  suddenly  "unnecessary?" 

The  Administration's  action  Is  disappoint- 
ing, finally,  because  of  the  failure  to  coordi- 
nate fiscal  policy  decisions  with  the  Congress. 
Reasonable  men  can  certainly  differ  with  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  fiscal  policy,  and 
such  differences  were  being  resolved  within 
the  legislative  process.  But  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  appeared  to  be  in  agree- 
ment on  the  required  direction  of  policy. 
The  Administration  had  proposed  additional 
stimulus,  and  the  Congress  had  revised  its 
fiscal  year  1977  budget  in  a  coordinated  ac- 
tion. The  Administration  has  now  made  an 
abrupt  policy  reversal  without  consideration 
of  the  Congressional  budget  process  and  with- 
out adequate  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
It  has  done  so  on  the  most  meager  and  pre- 
liminary-evidence. It  may  prove  much  more 
difficult  to  convince  consumers  or  businesses 
in  the  future  that  the  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  a  carefully  planned,  deliberate  and 
steady  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
there  has  been  sufBclent  discussion  and 
sufficient  committee  consideration  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  delay  the  Senate's 
taking  up  these  issues  and  voting  them 
up  or  down.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  of  my  cooperation  and  I  can 
see  no  problems  at  this  point  with  respect 
to  the  waiver  resolution.  If  there  are  any, 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  identify  them  some 
time  today  so  that  we  can  try  to  antici- 
pate and  resolve  them,  hopefully,  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  In  one  moment 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  also  say 
that  we  have  in  the  Tax  Reduction  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1977  a  section  which 
would  postpone  for  1  year  the  effective 
date  for  the  sick  pay  revisions  enacted 
last  year.  We  also  have  a  provision  ex- 
tending forward  the  date  with  regard 
to  section  911,  involving  U.S.  citizens 
who  have  been  worlting  overseas.  In  an- 
other bill,  the  House  did  not  accept  the 
change  in  the  effective  date  for  section 
911.  This  kept  us  from  passing  H.R.  1828, 
the  sick  pay  bill,  with  the  section  911(a) 
amendment.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  some  problem  in  obtaining  an 
immediate  conference  with  the  House  on 
that  bill.  It  appears  that  the  House  would 
like  to  talk  to  us,  not  only  about  our 
ideas  on  section  911,  but  also  about  their 
suggestions,  which  are  part  of  this  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act,  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  which  we  did 
agree  with,  those  which  we  modified,  and 


those  which  we  struck  from  their  handi- 
work. So  a  broader  conference  would  be 
in  order. 

I  really  see  no  problem.  I  think  it  will 
just  take  a  few  days  longer  to  do  it  that 
way  than  it  would  to  take  care  of  those 
two  items  in  H  Jl.  1828  at  a  separate  con- 
ference. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  express  a  bit  of  concern  about 
handling  the  tax  bill  in  a  very  summary 
fashion.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  knows,  I  opposed  the  idea 
of  the  $50  rebate  quite  vigorously,  but  I 
wonder  if  we  should  not,  in  either  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  hear  the  explanations 
from  some  of  the  administration's  econ- 
omists as  to  exactly  what  the  status  of 
so-called  cyclical  unemployment  is  to- 
day. It  was  my  understanding,  during 
the  very  lengthy  testimony  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen,  that  approximately 
half  of  the  unemployment  problem  that 
we  have  now  is  structural  and  approxi- 
mately half  is  cyclical.  There  were  a 
couple  of  alternative  ideas  put  forward 
on  how  to  deal  with  the  cyclical  aspect 
of  this  problem. 

One  of  those  alternatives  was  the  re- 
bate. The  other  alternative  was  a  perma- 
nent tax  cut.  Now  I  understand  that  the 
administration  has  abandoned  the  idea 
of  a  $50  rebate — and  I  applaud  it  for 
that.  However,  I  am  a  bit  concerned  that 
if  all  the  Senate  is  doing  is  simply  taking 
the  shortest  cut  toward  doing  away  with 
the  rebate  idea,  we  lose  track  of  the  fact 
that  imemployment  today  is  about  7.3 
percent.  Unemployment  in  January, 
when  the  rebate  idea  was  unveiled,  was 
about  7.3  percent.  I  would  like  some  con- 
sideration, either  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  or  perhaps  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, or  maybe  both,  as  to  what  the  status 
of  the  economy  is  today,  what  the  status 
of  unemployment  is  today,  and  what,  if 
anything,  we  should  be  doing  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  co- 
operate in  trying  to  obtain  for  the  Sen- 
ate all  the  information  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  like.  It  has  been  my 
experience,  however,  that  when  you  are 
trying  to  get  something  done,  you  may 
just  as  well  hold  a  hearing  while  you 
have  a  bill  out  here  on  the  floor,  even 
while  we  are  debating  it — we  have  done 
that  on  occasion — rather  than  make 
everything  wait  while  you  go  through  a 
great  number  of  delays. 

We  have  a  rule  in  our  committee  that 
if  someone  wants  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  brings  up  a  new  subject,  he  is  to 
notify  the  committee  3  days  in  advance 
that  this  amendment  is  to  be  considered, 
so  that  he  can  obtain  whatever  informa- 
tion he  wants  on  that  subject  and  can 
seek  the  advice  of  others.  Then,  when  we 
get  through  holding  hearings  and  hold- 
ing executive  sessions,  and  reporting,  by 
that  time,  someone  might  want  some 
time  to  file  minority  views  if  he  finds  he 
is  not  on  the  prevailing  side.  So  it  is 
easier  to  take  10  days  to  2  weeks  as  con- 
troversy develops  on  some  of  these  sub- 
jects. Often  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence as  far  as  the  outcome  is  concerned. 

I  was  willing  to  go  along  with  the  $50 
refund.  I  supported  it  and  did  what  I 
could  to  urge  others  to  support  it.  But 
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one  thing  I  know  is,  no  matter  how  many 
economists  we  bring  in  here  to  testify 
for  a  $50  refund  at  this  point,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  going  to  pass  a  $50  refund.  It 
was  all  we  could  do  to  get  enough  votes 
to  bring  it  out  here  with  a  majority  vote 
on  the  committee,  even  with  the  adminis- 
tration doing  everything  within  its  power 
to  move  that  proposal.  So  the  refund  is 
no  longer  something  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Others  can  propose  their  suggestions, 
but  even  if  they  are  proposed  with  some 
success  or  some  lack  of  success  in  the 
committee,  we  still  have  the  problem  of 
making  the  same  decision  here  on  the 
floor. 

Now  that  we  have  had  this  recess,  I 
believe  it  is  in  order  to  get  on  with  the 
business.  We  do  not  have  any  other  ma- 
jor items  on  the  calendar  to  consider 
at  this  moment.  We  ought  to  be  moving 
with  this  revenue  bill.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  in  here  that  the  Senate  would 
like  to  do. 

We  might  want  to  do  more  later  on.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  could  always  do  that, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  good  things  in  this 
bill  that  ought  to  be  enacted  quite  apart 
from  the  $50  part. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed the  concern  that  moved  me  to 
disagree  with  the  President  on  abandon- 
ing the  $50  tax  rebate.  The  third  con- 
current resolution  stands  as  a  reflection 
of  the  economic  policy  which  the  Budget 
Committee  recommended  to  the  Senate 
and  which  the  Senate  approved  earlier 
this  winter. 

That  will  not  be  changed  between  now 
and  tomorrow.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the 
Budget  Committee  undoubtedly  will  want 
to  reexamine  the  third  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  the  light  of  the  President's 
decision  and  in  the  light  of  the  economic 
assumptions  which  have  become  an  issue 
as  a  result  of  his  decision. 

We  will  do  that,  I  assume,  as  exten- 
sively as  the  Budget  Committee  may 
wish  to  do  so.  We  will  not  change  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  until  we  have 
imdertaken  that  kind  of  an  examination. 

Now,  whether  or  not  this  tax  bill  ought 
to  be  held  up  until  that  reexamination  is 
undertaken  is  a  legitimate  question.  It 
can  be  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  this  tax  bill.  But  the  responsibility 
of  the  Budget  Committee  has  to  do  with 
the  third  concurrent  budget  resolution 
rather  than  whether  or  not  this  tax  bill 
should  be  the  principal  implement  of 
whatever  policy  the  Congress  ultimately 
adopts  with  respect  to  the  economy. 

But  I  share  the  Senator's  concern,  even 
though  we  had  different  views  about  the 
tax  policy  that  could  best  serve  that  con- 
cern. But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  look  at  the  issues  that  have 
now  been  raised  very  carefully,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion of  1977,  but  also  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  1978  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  floor  and  which  also  as- 
sumed the  enactment  of  the  $50  tax 
rebate,  or  some  tax  policy  producing 
similar  budgetary  impacts  in  1977. 

So  we  have  got  a  bit  of  work  to  do  and 


it  will  involve  the  kind  of  reassessment 
which  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  I  may  inquire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
is  it  his  intention  to  call  as  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  tomorrow 
administration  spokesmen,  such  as  Dr. 
Schultze,  who  will  explain  the  state  of 
the  economy  now  as  they  see  it  and  he 
efficacy  or  lack  of  efficacy  of  tax  reduction 
matters  to  address  any  problem  we  might 
have  with  respect  to  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  called  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  in  executive  session  and, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  we  usually 
have  a  represenative  of  the  "Treasury  De- 
partment present  in  executive  session 
when  we  are  acting  on  tax  bills.  I  assume 
we  would  have  Dr.  Woodworth,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  explain  the 
administration's  position  with  regard  to 
this  bill. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  have  Dr. 
Schultze  present.  I  would  be  happy  to 
ask  him  to  be  there.  But  that  will  be  in 
executive  session.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  will  have  a  record  kept.  But  it  is  not 
called  as  a  hearing,  although  the  Sen- 
ator can,  of  course,  inquire  as  to  what 
information  the  administration  repre- 
sentatives have  to  provide  on  any  sub- 
ject. We  will  flnd  ways  to  get  the  in- 
formation the  Senator  wants. 

I  simply  urge  that  the  committee  plan 
to  go  forward  with  the  measures  which 
the  committee  has  agreed  upon,  and 
about  which  it  does  not  want  to  change 
its  mind. 

I  assume  the  committee  would  be  will- 
ing to  drop  the  $50  refund  because  it  was 
agreed  to  on  a  close  vote,  as  several  Sen- 
ators explained,  and  this  is  well  known 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  So  I  do 
not  have  any  doubt  that  will  be  the  ma- 
jority decision  of  the  committee  tomor- 
row. 

With  regard  to  the  other  things  In  th© 
bill,  the  administration  might  want  to 
say  something  about  that.  If  that  is  the 
case,  they  can  make  their  position  clear, 
and  if  they  seek  hearings  or  desire  it, 
we  can  hold  them  afterwards. 

I  just  do  not  want  to  put  the  bill  back 
in  the  committee  at  this  point,  the  rea- 
son being  that  I  do  not  want  to  fool 
around  with  these  3 -day  delay  matters 
in  order  to  move  it.  We  have  had  a  3 -day 
delay  in  the  committee,  we  have  had  a 
3-day  delay  on  the  floor,  and  the  bill, 
including  the  sick  pay  provision,  has  had 
as  much  delay  as  it  should  have,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  There  are  several 
things  I  w'ould  not  want  to  happen.  I 
would  not  want  undue  delay.  I  would  not 
want  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth 
with  respect  to  the  President's  decision 
now  to  change  his  mind  on  the  $50  re- 
bate. And  I  would  not  want  to  see  delay 
or  change  in  the  opposition  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  with  respect  to  those 
measures  that  we  did  agree  on. 

However,  the  whole  point  of  this  exer- 
cise, as  I  imderstand  it,  has  been  that  it 
was  the  administration's  position  that  we 
had  a  very  slack  period  in  the  economy, 
but  the  recovery  Was  not  strong  enough, 
and  that  the  tax  laws  should  be  utilized 
in  this  case  by  the  vehicle  of  the  rebate 
in  order  to  have  a  stronger  recovery. 


Is  it  my  understanding  that  even  with- 
out committing  the  entire  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  when  we  consider  the  $50  rebate 
and  its  status,  we  might  consider  the 
status  of  the  economy  and  what  addi- 
tional or  alternative  measures  to  the  re- 
bate, if  any,  can  be  taken  in  order  to 
have  a  more  adequate  growth  in  the 
economy? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to 
help  the  Senator  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion he  wants  consistent  with  my  desire 
to  move  ahead  with  the  Senate's  work. 

Now,  there  are  other  committees  that 
can  cooperate  in  this  regard,  and  I  hope 
they  will.  But  I  know  on  occasion  when 
the  Finance  Committee  is  not  burdened 
with  trying  to  get  on  with  the  discharge 
of  its  obligations  to  the  Senate,  we  have 
had  too  much  cooperation,  I  feel,  from 
other  committees  holding  hearings  and 
making  recommendations  in  areas  that 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

It  is  not  often  nowadays  that  we  see  a 
tax  bill  where  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
made  their  recommendations  on  it,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  held  hearings  and 
considered  the  matter — and  on  both 
sides — and  we  usually  feel  we  should  wait 
until  we  see  a  bill  from  the  Finance 
Committee. 

But  that  is  not  by  any  means  the  end 
of  the  jurisdiction  it  shares  with  others. 
The  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  often  holds  hearings  on 
the  same  subject,  the  general  state  of  the 
economy,  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it. 

So  with  all  that  cooperation.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  have  this  problem 
about  economic  information. 

I  think  our  committee  can  help,  but  the 
others  can  be  of  assistance,  also. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
clear,  the  Senator  from  Missouri's  in- 
quiry is  making  it  possible  to  make  clear 
that,  with  the  President's  decision  on  the 
$50  tax  rebate,  this  tax  bill  moves  along 
without  that  provision  in  it;  that  so  far 
as  the  third  concurrent  resolution  is  con- 
cerned there  will  be  a  policy  vacuum  in 
the  Congress  economic  program. 

There  will  be  several  billions  that  will 
be  uncommitted  for  any  policy  upon 
which  Congress  will  have  agreed,  be- 
cause Congress  agreed  to  an  economic 
policy  in  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  assumed  the  enactment  of  the 
$50  tax  rebate  or  something  with  a  simi- 
lar budget  impact.  With  those  billions  of 
dollars  untied  from  the  tax  rebate,  we 
will  see  a  vacuum,  and  it  will  operate  like 
many  other  vacuums.  It  will  be  filled,  or 
there  will  be  a  temptation  to  fill  It. 
I  suspect  that  there  will  be  all  kinds  of 
ideas  generated  in  Congress  as  to  how 
best  to  fill  it.  That  is  one  of  the  unfor- 
timate  consequences  in  my  judgment,  of 
the  President's  decision. 

We  have  now  unleashed  those  dollars 
which  are  within  the  total  numbers  of 
the  third  concurrent  resolution,  without 
having  a  policy  to  tie  them  down.  Until 
we  get  that  policy,  which  may  take  some 
backing  and  filling  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House,  there  are  going  to  be  all  sorts 
of  suggestions  for  how  to  use  those 
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stimulus  dollars  that  are 
now,  ready  to  be  grabbed  b 
first  come,  first  served,  or  what 

That  disturbs  me  mlghtilj' 
have  had  in  place  for  2 
avoiding  that  kind  of 
President,  with  his  action 
created  that  disarray.  How 
out  in  the  end,  I  am  not 
would  not  try  to  assure  mj 
from  Missouri  on  that  poin 
important  point,  and  I  do 
will  be  able  to  settle  it  in 
this  tax  bill  to  the  satisfaction 
body.  I  do  not  see  any  usef  il 
be  served  by  delaying  that 
duly,  because  there  are  oth  er 
things  in  it;  but  I  think  tha 
tax  bill  does  not  deprive  us 
of  filling  that  vacuum  in 
rational  way,  and  I  hope 
try  to  do  it  in  the  Budget 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  My 
filling  a  vacuum  or  spendiilg 
which  now  becomes  availa  ile 
rave  a  deficit  many  times  ov^r 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not 
a  desirable  goal.  I  am  just 
never  in  my  life  have  I  se4n 
that  somebody  did  not 
ignore    that    possibility 
unrealistic. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  My 
in  January,  when  the 
posed,  we  had  unemployme4t 
cent.  Today  we  have 
7.3  percent.  I  would  like 
analysis,  whether  it  is  in 
Committee  or  in  the  Finance 
as  to  how  we  can  go  about 
these  people  back  to  work. 

The     PRESIDING 
DeConcini)  .  The  30  minute^  for 
business  have  expired 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD 
dent,    I   ask   unanimous 
morning  business  be  extended 
additional  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  assure 
that  we  will  Inquire  Into 
in  the  Budget  Committee 
necessarily  be  done  in 
this  tax  bill,  which  is  the 
of  the  Finance  Committee, 
tent  that  some  questions 
that  we  need  to  deal  with 
the  state  of  the  economy 
plojmient  rate,  I  think  the 
mittee  will  recognize  its 
to  do  the  best  it  can  to 
suggestions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yielH? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield,  but 
from  Louisiana  has  the 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JP 
Senator  makes  a  very 
when  he  states  that  there  ]i 
billion     dollars     unattach 
around.  Actually,  I  believe 
plus. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not 
come  out  to  that.  I  hope  to 
tails  later  this  afternoon. 
Senator  from  Virginia.  It 
money. 


1  anging  loose 
somebody — 
have  you. 
because  we 
a  way  of 
;  and  the 
week,  has 
it  will  come 
sure,  and  I 
good  friend 
But  it  is  an 
lot  think  we 
with 
of  every- 
purpose  to 
tax  bill  un- 
important 
moving  that 
3f  the  means 
an  orderly, 
do.  We  will 
( Committee, 
is  not  in 
$11  billion 
when  we 
$11  billion, 
that  as 
saying  that 
a  vacuum 
to  fill.  To 
be    very 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  billions  of  dollars. 

A  vacuum  has  been  created.  What 
will  happen  to  that,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  is  that  that 
amount  will  be  additional  spending,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it  will  be  additional 
spending.  I  think  that  will  be  going  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

The  President — I  think  wisely — ^has 
scrapped  a  part  of  his  economic  stimulus 
program,  the  part  dealing  with  reduc- 
tion in  taxes.  Having  done  that,  he 
should  follow  up  and  do  away  with  the 
increased  spending  that  he  is  recom- 
mending. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  learned  enough 
about  this  budget  process  to  know  this: 
If  you  want  to  control  any  part  of  it,  you 
have  to  find  a  way  to  control  all  of  it. 
If  you  want  to  change  policy  in  mid- 
stream and  not  create  the  potential  for 
disarray  which  is  now  the  subject  of  our 
colloquy,  you  have  to  do  it  consistent 
with  that  process.  When  you  do  not, 
you  create  the  possibility  of  vacuums  of 
this  kind. 

The  Senator  has  been  around  as  long 
as  I  have,  and  he  knows  that  one  of  the 
strong  forces  for  the  creation  of  the 
budget  process  was  the  tendency  of  Con- 
gress to  spend  in  any  direction.  If  we  are 
returning  to  that  way  by  failing  to  fol- 
low the  process,  then  we  can  anticipate 
some  of  the  consequences  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  deplores  and 
which  I  deplore. 

I  assiu^e  the  Senator  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  until  Congress  has  acted 
in  some  way  to  set  a  policy  that  responds 
to  the  problem,  I  will  resist,  as  best  I 
can,  any  new  spending  proposals  that 
exceed  the  assumptions  of  the  third 
concurrent  resolution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  billions  that  were 
assigned  to  the  tax  rebate  are  now 
unleashed. 

I  will  not  consciously  acquiesce  in  any 
proposals  to  use  that  for  other  purpxjses 
until  that  budget  policy  has  been  laid 
down.  I  assure  the  Senator  of  that. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  if  we  are  under  the  targets 
of  the  third  concurrent  resolution  by 
billions  of  dollars  and  somebody  comes 
along  with  some  big  program,  which  we 
did  not  assiune  and  Congress  has  not 
approved,  and  argues  that  there  is  money 
in  the  budget  resolution  to  pay  for  it,  I 
cannot  use  the  discipline  of  a  point  of 
order  to  stop  it,  because  the  hole  will 
have  been  created. 

The  Senator  and  I  disagree  about 
budget  policy  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
honor  him  for  holding  up  his  end  of  the 
argument  when  that  happens.  But  what 
I  am  arguing  for  here — and  this  is  one 
of  my  biggest  complaints  about  the  way 
the  President  did  this — what  I  am 
pointing  out  is  that  the  result  is  that  we 
are  imtied  from  the  process  which  for  at 
least  2  years  has  been  in  existence,  by 
way  of  writing  tax  policy  or  budget  pol- 
icy, in  accordance  with  the  plan  that 
has  been  adopted  by  Congress  as  a  whole. 
I  think  the  Senator  and  I  are  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  and  I  are  talking  about  the 
same  thing. 


I  started  my  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor by  saying  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  raises  a  very  important 
point,  and  it  is  a  very  important  point 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  did  not 
suggest  that  Congress  or  the  Senate  vio- 
late in  any  way  the  established  pro- 
cedures. There  has  been  created,  how- 
ever, outside  of  Congress,  a  condition 
which  Congress  is  now  faced  with,  a  step 
of  which  I  happen  to  approve.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  condition  with  which  Con- 
gress is  now  faced,  and  that  does  open 
the  doors  to  the  possibility  at  least  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  spending,  which 
the  Senator  from  Maine  opposes  and 
which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  op- 
poses. 

The  only  additional  comment  I  should 
like  to  make  is  one  that  I  made  a  mo- 
ment ago — namely,  that  since  the  new 
process  has  been  opened  up  and  the 
whole  area  must  be  reexamined  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  entire  Carter  economic  stimulus 
package  reexamined. 

The  President,  himself,  has  advocated 
the  scrapping  of  the  reduction  in  taxes — 
namely,  the  $50  rebate. 

I  should  like  to  see  him  advocate  now, 
along  with  that,  a  scrapping  of  the  in- 
crease in  spending  which  he  proposed 
and  which  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommended. This  would  be  a  step  toward 
achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator address  his  recommendations  to  the 
President,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  more 
persuasive  than  I  have  been  these  past 
few  days. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Virginia, 
and  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  I  appreciate 
the  logic  of  their  suggestions.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  respective  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet  and  give  considera- 
tion to  the  various  aspects  of  the  recent 
events.  In  light  of  their  suggestion,  the 
leadership  will  be  delighted  to  forgo 
further  action  today  on  the  bill  which 
was  expected  to  be  called  up. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  10  minutes  each,  following  the 
recognition  of  Senator  Schmitt  imder 
the  order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TRANSFERRING  S.  1269  TO 
THE  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  one  bill  on  the  calendar 
which  can  be  passed  by  unanimous  con- 
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sent.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  transfer  it  to 
the  unanimous -consent  calendar.  That 
is  Calendar  Order  No.  69,  S.  1269. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiu-ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3477,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  3477)  to  provide  for  a  refund  of 
1976  individual  Income  taxes,  and  other  pay- 
ments, to  reduce  Individual  and  business  in- 
come taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simplification 
and  reform. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  ON  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL 
20,  1977,  TO  RECEIVE  A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  196) 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  on  VSTednesday,  April  20,  1977,  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  196)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Besolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  TTiat  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
April  20,  1977,  at  9  o'clock  postmeridian,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communica- 


tions as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:15  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12:15 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
1 :45  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Tues- 
day, April  19,  1977,  at  12:15  p.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  8,  1977,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  April  6,  1977: 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All 
officers  are  subject  to  physical  examinations 
required  by  law: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Abell,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addison,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahmann,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUred,  Elmer  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anstine,  Gale  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aufdemorte,  Lewis  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auld,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  Merle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baginski.  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley,  Bobby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Elmo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balderston,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballantyne,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banick,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barfknecht,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnicoat,  William  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrows,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Gerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BattagUa,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckwith,  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beene,  Reagan  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Edward  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennington,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentz.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Binford,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blocker,  Clarence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloodworth,  James  O.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blum,  Fred  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blunck,  Kurt  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boardman,  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodenhausen,  Max  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boettcher,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolls,  Dillard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bones,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bott.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boverle,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling,  Melvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyette,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brashear,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Brazell,  Leroy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brendel,  Jo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Alton  P.  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster,  PhUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bricker,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broderlck,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodman,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Alfred  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  BUI  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ivan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  Bob  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brundage,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruno,  America  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Ray  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckman,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Roy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnfleld,  Watson  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burris,  Darrel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busbee,  Roderick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzard,  Lyman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Jlmmie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Duane  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candee,  Leslie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantelou,  Louis  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  Aloysius  G..  169-24r4566. 
CasUlas,  Eleas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassidy,  Duane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles,  William  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Richard  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chetelat  Larree  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chubner,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chvir.  Lester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cipra,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Clarence  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
dune,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Francis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cocke,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Norman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conn,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connelly,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornwell,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correll,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corum,  Delbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosgrove,  John  A..  109-24-S387. 
Coward,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Co  well,  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cragin,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craner,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Van  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crego,  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crotty,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daily,  Madison  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalpra,  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Ed  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davy,  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey,  Derrell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Derroll  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Jeptha  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dent,  Troy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dever,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlck,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUard,  Louis  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodds,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DogUone,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Frederic  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreibelbis.  Ryland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drohan,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Duff,  Thomas  O.,  16&-22-80J  7. 
Duffleld,  Ned  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Dugan,  Thomas  W.,  185-24-<  666. 
Duke,  Robert  O.,  4 1 7-38-803  J. 
Dunagan,  Eddie  D.,  458-38-'  193. 
Dunn,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunwoody,  Richard  H.,  068-  24-5754. 
Durham,  Archer  L.,  549-38-1 447. 
Dutton,  Ronald  K.,  223-36-1  049. 
Eby,  Chester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eddlns.  Nell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Jay  T.,  HI,  410-44-  B723. 
Elftmann,  John  W.,  Jr.,  338-  28-7622. 
Elliott,  J<An  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Ellis,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Endres,  WllUam  J..  215-24-4  376. 
Englebrecht,  Maynard  L.,  51  !-30-1608. 
Erlckson,  Duane  H.,  483-48-  1584. 
Fallettl,  Joseph  L.,  045-24-4  127. 
Panning.  Prancla  R.,  614-30-  6404. 
Parha,  Jlmmle  L.,  511-26-80  0. 
Plnkelsteln,  Eugene  S.,  201-  14-9896. 
Fisher,  Donald  O.,  176-24-l£  09. 
Foster,  James  E.,  337-24-657  5. 
Freeman,  William  E.,  Jr.,  42J  -58-7623. 
Preyer,  Oiistav  J.,  155-22-57  >5. 
Prlas.  Reynaldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Puller,  Jerry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX , 

Punk,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  

Oeasland.  Robert  L.,  479-28-  9607. 
Gentry.  Jack  C,  509-26-864S  . 
George,  Thomas  R.,  288-26-:  539. 
Gerrow,  Irv  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glancola,  John  R.,  354-22-4i  i23. 
Gideon,  Wlllard  S..  229-36-0  S56. 
Gill.  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  577-46-53  83. 
GUUIand,  James  E.,  482-32-  496. 
Gilmore,  Paul  J.,  610-30-323  ». 
Gllmore,  William  R.,  573-38-  3667. 
Olavan.  Anthony  F.,  472-28-  2852. 
Goetze,  Edward  D..  463-40-3  »69. 
Goforth,  Charles  L,,  HI,  551-  36-2237. 
Gowans,  Robert  V.,  560-38-7  788. 
Grammes,  Richard  A.,  178-2  r-904a. 
Green,  Ray  G.,  Jr.,  238-44-5J  82. 
Griffin.  William  K.,  457-44-3  nO. 
Griffiths,  John  D.,  291-28-27  >8. 
Griggs,  Leonard  L.,  Jr.,  227-5  8-1031. 
Grlschkowsky,  Edgar  R.,  518  -34-9398. 
Haag,  Richard  G.,  391-30-e3<  8. 
Hackworth.  Roble,  400-38-71  40. 
Haddock,  Clovls  C,  447-28-9  737. 
Hagen.  Vernon  D.,  476-30-9C  86. 
HaU,  William  W.,  563-42-16]  2. 
Halter,  Vincent  P.,  Jr.,  262-4  J-1196. 
Hamilton,  Wallace  J.,  530-l{  -5609. 
Hampton,  John  P.,  287-28-2:  56. 
Haney,  Robert  E..  344-20-931  7. 
Hansen,  Robert  H.,  137-26-5  )16. 
Harbour,  Elbert  E.,  427-66-3  504'. 
Harral,  Gene  G.,  463-44-861' . 
Harrington,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  1  50-26-7156. 
Harris,  Carlyle  S.,  220-26-861 8. 
Hart,  Loren  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvell.  Joe  L.,  Jr.,  223-38-6(  96. 
Hashimoto.  Richard  A.,  511-  !8-4881. 
Hausenfleck,  Charles  H.,  304  -30-7913. 
Hayes.  Herman  G.,  233-48-2!  96. 
Heam,  Gale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hecker.  Guy  L.,  Jr.,  424-38-0  )92. 
Helnbaugh,  Jlmmle  B.,  31ft-:  8-9332. 
Helnrlch,  George  P.,  376-40-  >917. 
Heinz.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmer,  Donald  E 
Henderson,  Robert  H., 
Hermann,  Robert,  166-22-7ab2. 
Hernlng.  Charles  A..  107-24-  1365. 
Herres.  Robert  T..  521-30-48  18. 
Hickman,  Gerald  J.,  416-30-  '437. 
Hicks,  James  N.,  Jr.,  235-32-  1610. 
HUdebrant,  Verne  B.,  274-22  -7929. 
Hlnes,  Olive  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlavac,  Robert  J..  469-26-621  (4. 
Hocker.  Jesse  S.,  402-36-677! . 
Hoffman.  Ralph  N.,  Jr.,  627-1 S-6609. 
Holly.  Manford  C,  Jr..  509-3  >-0157. 
Holman.  WlUUm  G.,  528-38-  9344. 
Hoover,  William  W..  338-26-  HIO. 
Hosch,  Thomas  L.,  361-20-62  83. 
Houghton,  Richard  B.,  660-4  0-6891. 
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Houghton,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Fred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hug,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hume,  Harlan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huppertz,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcheson,  Rufus  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyland,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyndman,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingholt,  Harald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iten,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackomls.  WUUam  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Lloyd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janssen,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Allen  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Bernard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dewey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Herbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kater,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenty,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klley,  Frederick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkland,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaemer,  WUUam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klepper,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knott,  WllUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krecklow,  Charles  W.,  547-34--4462 
Kropp,-Ray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyle,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lajeunesse,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamberson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster,  Altin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landon,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lary,  Buford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legamaro,  Salvatore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leombnino,  Salvatore  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindeman,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linton,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LlseUa,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llske,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueker.  Rano  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke,  Guy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCormack,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Jerold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKenzie,  James  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeay,  Lachlan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeod,  Donald  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majors,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mall.  Robert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallnvernl,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mall,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquez,  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  .John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Byron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marzano.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma\is,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld,  Marvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard,  Robert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAneny,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPadden,  JuUan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrew.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McECay,  WllUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLain,  R(%er  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McLean,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlcholas,  James  D.,024-26-ie51. 
McNlff,  Frank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McVeigh,  WUUam  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWhorter,  Howard  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehserle.  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeUor,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkel,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzner,  Alexander,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newborn,  Rufus  W.,  227-34^5452. 
Mlcale,  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud,  Normand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milam,  Kenneth  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Clark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffett,  WiUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Harrell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moothart,  Jackie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulton,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muir,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murata,  Isamu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Armand  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagahiro,  James  7.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nassr,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Negus,  Kenneth  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsome,  Wesley  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Carl  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowlin.  Klyne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuckolls,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuhn,  Perry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrien,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Officer.  WUUam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowynn,  WUUam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olofson,  Tom  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olver,  Kelsey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Wesley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padden,  Maurice  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Painter,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pair,  Lee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pangle,  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papaneri,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Karl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Elbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkhurst,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paskoskl,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Orln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peach,  Matthew  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penney,  Ralph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pepe,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peshkln.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflugrath.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Platenberg,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plowden,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poe,  Eugene  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Alton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priest,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlester,  Dvirward  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prultt.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulham,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purkhlser.  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pustay,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyne.  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quasney,  WllUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raabe,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rachel,  Allen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radtke,  Derald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rainwater,  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Ramsey,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rardln,  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BawUnson,  WllUam  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reece,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revers,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyes,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhyner,  Daryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richter,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riggert,  MeMn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbins,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RobUlard,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinette,  Jerry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Gardner  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  WiUiam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ropka,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Justls  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rousseau,  Lamont  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Howard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scallom,  Ben  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schalk,  Manfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharf,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scheldt,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlllerstrom.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlight,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schrelber,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroder,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schrupp,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuyler,  Danny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  WUUam  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sears,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sechler,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Secrest,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seely,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaffran,  S.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shepherd,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slefken,  Rollin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Bland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slzer,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skeans,  Ted  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skinner,  Hosea  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Odie,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SorrentUio,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sparkman,  WllUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spicka,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sprague,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Springer,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley.  Verl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steen,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephenson,  Edgar  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephenson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StockstUl,  Floyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Storz,  Forrest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strom,  Oren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stromberg,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strub,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swanson,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taffet,  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tanner,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tapman,  Thomas  P.,  463^0-7133. 

Taylor,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terry.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurman,  WiUiam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todd,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Alvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood,  WUUam  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uptmor,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanhorn,  Boyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanloan.  Jack  L.,  640-30-^247. 

Vlpralo,  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vivona,  Alexander  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlach,  WiUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Volpe,  John  M.,  028-24r-6741. 
Wacker,  Rudolph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waits,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden,  Ray  Y.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaU,  Carl  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WarreU,  Edwin  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Marlon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehllng,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welgman,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Thaddeus  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUlngton,  Raymond,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendt,  PhUUp  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel,  Emery  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyant,  Terry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlnery,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkerson,  Clarence  Y.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Conrad  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Dwlght  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Windom,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winstead,  Guy  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wish,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlsneski,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfsberger,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.    Richard    W.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff,    Wesley    D.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worman,    Wallace    D.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wotring,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wustner,  Lorenz  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngflesh,   Richard   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuen,    Donald    J.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zambenlni,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zartman,   John   R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zook,  David  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zulauf,  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Bergeron,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branham,  Mack  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Newton  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houseman,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meade,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Abrams,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aronovltz,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brendlinger,  Darwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bydalek,  Raymond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.   Earl   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlsh,   PhiUip,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KroUs,  Slgurds  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westin,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Brlce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwlck,  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE 

Austin,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noone,  Michael  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,    Robert    W.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothaus,  Murray  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UUerich,  Julius  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waxstein,  Bernard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Ball,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX; 
Barber,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  Robert  H.,  444r-26-3784. 
Brekken,  Alvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheng,  Alfred  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chong,  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fldone,  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustavson,  Warner  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hightower,  James  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlpUn,  LydeU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landew,  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meader,  WUlard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrauskas,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plugge,  Frederick  W.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preator,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos,  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  HUbert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShaUow,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speicher,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spoor,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Alfred  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toungman,  Delyle  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KtmSE  CORPS 

Johnson,  Betty  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Blakeney,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CtUTle,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Jackie  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gottlieb,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacko,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klotsko,  John  A.,  204r-20-96e8. 
Marschall,  Barton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolfs,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

Cable,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuman,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Beatty,  Maxlne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald,  Majmard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reardon,  Joan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  named  officer  for  promo- 
tion in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  Chapter  839, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

LINE    OF  THE   AIR   rORCE 

Lieutenant  Colonel  to  Colonel 
McKnlght,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  THE  Ant  Force 
The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duty  indicated,  and  with  date  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    CORPS 

To  be  captain 

ScUers,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  the  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captain 

Kegel,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Abbott,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Abrams,  Lynn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adler,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adocchio,  Vito  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aguirre,  Sacasa  Rafael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albanes,  Maria  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aldrich   Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aldrich!  Raymon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUwood,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ambrose,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anarde,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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227-64-  5132. 


7031. 

5132 

708. 


268-52  -1959. 
043  -38-9734. 
,  263-8*^  3134. 
2  .63. 


218-  44-3631. 
-72-81  56. 


12  75. 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 


-78-03  12. 
,  388-56  3138 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


7  392. 


Anderson,  Ronald  C,  438-7i-3957, 
Anderson,  Ward  M.,  084-36-  2245 
Angtis.  Gary  M.,  395-64-311  i 
Archuleta.  Samuel  E.,  625-7  ^-8239 
Argonti,  John  J.,  201-38-059  B 
Arlen,  Kenneth  D..  O1O-44-0  361 
Armor,  James  B.,  Jr.,  158-42 
Armstrong,  Alan  D 
Arnold,  Arthur  W.,  435-82 
Arnold,  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arpln,  David  A.,  533-58-005< 
Ashman.  Thomas  R., 
Attenborough,  Keith  R., 
Ayer,  Clifford  B.,ni, 
Ballard,  Daniel  P.,  462-76 
Baptlste,  Thomas  L.,  546-861-1125. 
Barchle,  Steven  L.,  568-74-;  324 
Barefoot,  Thomas  R.,  259-84J-7186. 
Barker,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Barlow,  Robert  A.,  547 
Barnes,  Dieter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartels,  Hllmar  H.,  457-90-6(69 
Batt,  Miles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Willie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard,  Lee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beat,  Anthony  M.,  291-52- 
Beauchamp,  Wallace  A.,  ni, 
Behan,  James  J.,  226-78-201 ) 
Behr,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belko,  Francis  M.,  183-40-58P9 
Bell,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Barry  L.,  252 
Benninger,  Roger  H 
Benton.  David  E..  492-48-82C0 
Bernstrom,  NancI  J.,  529-74-  4791 
Best,  Michael  A..  329-40-103  > 
Bethurvmi,  Leland  L.,  528-7^7113. 
Betts,  Denver  A.,  403-72-431 
Blelucki.  Michael  D., 
Bletry,  Alan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biggers,  Ted  H.,  Jr.,  241-84-S  1 
Blgsby,  William  L. 
Bishop,  John  A.,  Jr.,  454-96-te02 
Bishop,  Richard  H.,  267-80 
Blake.  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blechschmidt,  Douglas  A., 
Blevlns,  Harrol  D.,  242-' 
Boal.  Robert  H.,  m,  569-56-; 
Bolinger,  Robert  E.,  267-' 
Bolton,  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonnett,  Bruce  J.,  528-62-83^7 
Bonngard,  James  E., 
Booth.  Thomas  E.,  291-52 
Bottoms,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowen,  John  M.,  524-74-668i 
Boy,  Edmund  G.,  217-54-319  I 
Boyd.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradbury,  Raymond  C,  489 
Bradshaw,  Barry  L., 
Branch,  Milton  E.,  Jr 
Brandt,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Briskin.  Glenn  H.,  483-62-41^1 
Brovisseau,  Paul  R.,  038-32- 
Brower,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Bruce  A.,  254-74-838 
Brown,  MUler  H..  Jr.,  404-58^0350 
Brown,  Thomas  A.,  542-58 
Brown,  TUu  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownyard,  Leo  A.,  079-42 
Bryan,  William  S.,  Ill,  247-9$-1883 
Bryant,  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Budd,  Suzanne  M..  556-82-: 
Bueck,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bugbee,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bundy.  Richard  B.,  557-68-7  !70 
Bimn,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burbridge,  Robert  S.,  262-94|-1661 
Burchard,  Glenn  O.,  451 
Burn,  William  A.,  ni 
Burrows.  Robert  L.,  549-78 
Burton,  Jerry  L.,  408-58-2 10( 
Busch,  Bradley  R.,  443 
Biising,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  Bobbie  S.,  467-88-21J  7 
Buxton,  Marilyn  P.,  010-36-^879 
Cadorette,  Norman  V 
Cagle,  Randolph  L 
Cameron,  Robert  W., 
Campbell,  William  H., 
Caracciola,  James  D.,  105-38+3591. 
Carlisle,  Robert  J.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


-78-52  }2 


-78-2  018 


392-42-  9247, 
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XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Carlson,  Jon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnduff,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Louise  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carplo,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrington,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casady,  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casaubon,  Leon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cate,  Larry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  — 

Cefoldo,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Certo,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlin,  Emily  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chance,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chilllon,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chmlola,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clawson,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clear,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clinard,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllnes,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cliver,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coe.  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collette,  Randolph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comeaux.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coombs.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooning.  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbitt.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordell,  Sammy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cork,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Costello,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courtney,  Alexander  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crain,  Charles  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craner.  Kent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Donnte  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croom,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder,  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruit.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culkowski,  Justin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullen.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutler,  James  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cybulski.  Carolyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daggitt,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daigle,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dailey,  Janice  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalsley,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damore,  Donato  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damore,  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dangelo.  Justin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Vance.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dekraay,  Ross  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denbleyker.  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denlo,  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlson,  Hursel  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dent,  Allison  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desautel,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dexel,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diemer,  Kerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dionne,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Robert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolly,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doncer,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doss,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douthit,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Downey,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs.  Donald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Doye,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreibelbis.  Jeffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dues,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunford,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupont,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyke.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmondson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egizi,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Judith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endy.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eppleman,  Herbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erdman,  Jerrold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Essary,  Bennle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Brinson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everson,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faber.  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fairless,  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrls.  Nancy  M.,  326^4-5356. 
Faust,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felice,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felix,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrell,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fier.  Wilham  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pingarson,  Melvln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fish.  Roman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Rodney  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleet,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flinn,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  Charles  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FoUey,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Force,  Stuart  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortune,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franks.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedl.  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prierson.  Allen  P..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlese.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pry,  Craig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  Donald  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuccillo,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furland,  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purr.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qahlinger,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gale.  Roderic  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qarber,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gard,  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garlock,  Frederic  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gartner,  Philip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gavin,  Barnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geiger.  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentrup,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Genung,  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUchrist,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilkey,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilliam.  Tommy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnnett,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qobbs,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gong,  Melvin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodlow,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodnight,  Marlln  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gouln,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gourdin,  Kent  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabowski.  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Forrest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Karleen  A.,  263-94^1227. 
Gravely.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grogan,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grogan,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grone,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Wesley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haapala,  Christine  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hall,  William  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halpin.  Senan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamby,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Kelly  S.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammell,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  Earl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handy,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbage,  Johnny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardebeck,  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlow,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Wayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  Patricia  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Larry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Carlisle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Prank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood.  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haupt,  Stuart  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haythorn,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedges,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton,  Cecil  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlng,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hidy,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Johnny  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Ronald  T.,  II.  065^2-6159. 
HiUiard.  John  L.,  566-78^237. 
Hitzelberger,  WUIlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockett,  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Robert  C.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffmann,  Jeanne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holm,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holte,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Leslie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houser,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howalt.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Donald  L..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubble.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huey,  Lawrence  R.,  242-82-31/6. 
Huggins.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Barry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humpherys,  WiUard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Joseph  L.,  408-«0-7421. 
Hylton,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hysten,  Everett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irons.  Irving  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isom,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Allen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Garry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Hudson  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Jessie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaworskl,  Stanley  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaynes,   Rodney   C,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennlng.  Dane  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewell.  Franklin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  M..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Nathaniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson   Peter  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Linda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Stanley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Edwin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyner,  Carl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahley,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaneakua,  Walter  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanske,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapka,  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karsk.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearney.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keimel,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemp,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kennedy,  Joseph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessel.  Jacob,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmbell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Dennis  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Georganna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Richard  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinman,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinman,  William  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kintner,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kley,  Edgar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kliebert,  Allen  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klutts.  Joe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Jerry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobussen,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolesar.  Edward  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozlk.  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozlowski,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraussman.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreer,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kress,  Henry  J.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kun,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuykendall,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labarre,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landon,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanning,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larivee.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Edwin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Greg  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham.  William  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latino,  Rocco  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laubenthal,  Sanders  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauffer,  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Rickey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefevers,  William  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemasters,  Clinton  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Ronnie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesko,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewallen,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewandowski,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Dale  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jesse  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  PavU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Limozalne,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linn.  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linnemann,  Jean  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lischka,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Littley.  Daniel  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockridge.  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lokey.  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Sydney  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longshore,  Harvey  B..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukacs,  Alexander,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luloff,  Gary  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusk.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luzltano,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mael,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee,  WUliam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maglll.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallaley,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manke.  Frederic  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mardiguian,  Armen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mariano.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mariottl,  Joe.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marker.  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markle.  Edwin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maroney,  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Glyn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Jackie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massev.  Lanny  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathena.  Melvln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsuda,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattlngly.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maule.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauney,  William  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maw,  Blaine  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  Dickey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McClellan.  Emmett  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccreary.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonnell,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElveen,  Cornelius.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlown,  Bobby  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMvirray.  Ted  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeely,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeils.  Janet  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson.  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSpadden,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meashey,  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melcher,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melgar>',  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrlken.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messenger,  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messenger,  Louise  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metrusky,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  Kathryn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milchianowskl,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  DenzU  W..  233-64r-9838. 
Miller,  James  C.  rV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  James  N..  274  14  0751. 
Miller.  Martin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Archie  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnto,   Paul  E.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  John  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Danny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Kerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moores,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorhead,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooy,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Donald   H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Katherlne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse.  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley,  Clyde  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosso,  Karl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulds.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moultrie,   Patricia.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moundalexls.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulhare,  Ross  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullaney,  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullinax,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munoz,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miuphy,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musgrave.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  William  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myhre.  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nance.  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nanfelt,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naumann,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nazlmek.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neary,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Clark  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Gale  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ness,  Irvln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neve,  Trevor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newcome,  Laurence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nido,  Jose  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niemlec,  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  Edwin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  Lamont  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  Geoffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NorelU,  Allen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nydegger,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oberlng,  Henry  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oden,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohman,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Openshaw,  James  ^f.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orgeron.  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parish,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  Scott  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrington,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Parrls,  Wlnfred  G..  247-76-<  B63. 

Parrlsh,  Harry  J.,  II,  226-6646883 

Partenhelmw,  Dennis  R 

Patterson,  Johnny  D, . 

Pawlowakl,  Anthony  F.,  297-b8-7763. 

Pearce.  Edward  J.,  m,  456-7  !-0772. 

Pearce,  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peck,  Lyle  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peck,  Ronald  E.,  121-36-078C . 

Peeples,  David  D.,  250-80-08  6. 

Penlck,  George  L.,  440-^6-78  H. 

Pennington,  WlUlam  A.,  340  44-7723. 

Peoples,  Samuel,  558-50-675  I. 

Peter,  Thomas  W.,  469-60-5  i68. 

Peterson,  Dale  A.,  479-66-56-  0. 

Petltpren.  Michael  J.,  374-6  (-3305. 

PetrUla,  John  D.,  194-40-71!  0. 

Petrln,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PeUy,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phelan,  Edward  D.,  m,  672-7  S-9075. 

Phllbln,  Prank  M.,  663-80-6  82. 

Plckell,  Donald  L..  Jr.,  209-4  !-3630. 

Plepmeler,  Jerry  D.,  490-42-2  J62. 

Pleropan.  Richard,  140-36-6  197. 

PUgrlm,  Jerry  L.,  451-86-22J0. 

Pinter,  Michael  W..  049-42-0  ;65. 

Pollard,  Marshall  C,  529-60-  2623. 

Portele,  Michael  A.,  454-82-8^01. 

Poturalskl,  Richard  J.. 

Power,  Richard  D.,  467-90-2|l5 

Presson,  Charles  E.,  n,  249-' 

Preston,  Robert  B.,  212-58-7t03 

Prlckett,  Charles  E 

Prldeaux,  Jamea  R . 

Prltchett,  Joe  E.,  662-64-09SP 

Probasco,  Michael  T  .  .    _ 

Prultt,  Sharon  A.,  512-52- 

Pugh.  Jonathan  M.,  244-78-3t94 
Qulgley,  Dale  W.,  296-52-611 

Radebaugh,  Bruce  C 
Rahne,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramos,  Angel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX). 
Randby,  James  E.,  411-86-13  [)1. 
Randies,  Andrew  E.,  626-92^1221. 
Rausch,  Edward  W.,  279-52^  >469. 
Rausch,  Robert  J.,  287-46-5<  89. 
Ravglala.  Alfred,  Jr.,  548-60-  r360. 
Ravin,  Steven  E.,  066-38-807  i. 
Regehr,  Walter  P.,  Jr.,  509-5€-8516. 
Rehm.  Danny  C,  429-84-356:  i. 
Rendon,  Tlburclo  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  032  -42-5426. 
Richards.  Raoul  J.,  069-36-OSOl. 
Richardson,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Patton  J.,  235-6€  -0681. 
Rider,  Regner,  C,  612-60-716  . 
Riley,  Barbara  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX  K 
Blnehart,  William  J.,  175-44-  1273. 
Rivera,  Ramon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach,  Ronald  H.,  290-40-329  r. 
Robert,  Edmond  W.,  037-26-li  i27. 
Roberts,  Raymond  J.,  637-48-  5416. 
Robertson,  Joel  W.,  467-66-04  }5. 
Roblna,  Mathew  R.,  155-38-64  86. 
Robinson,  Gary  L.,  485-52-96^  4. 
Robinson.  Samuel,  Jr.,  246-80  -3381. 
Rodriguez,  Fidel,  Jr..  463-74-«  300. 
Rodriguez,  Rogello,  467-60-86  !1. 
Roeder,  Catherine  A.,  561-80-^  1343. 
Rogers,  Arthur  N.,  626-74-321  :. 
Rogers,  Drew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Kendall  C,  233-62-06!  0. 
Rogers,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolando,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Romand,  Ronald  V.,  136-36-8J  60. 
Rosa,  John  W.,  Jr.,  265-94-335 1. 
Rose,  Lenny  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roseth.  Eugene  F.,  617-44-882  I. 
Ross,  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothra,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Royer,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudd,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffolo,  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  196-32-  7243. 
Ruiz,  Ronnie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rxunley,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  246-66  -4372. 
Russell,  Benjamin  P.,  Jr.,  448-,  12-4189. 
Russell,  Dannls  E.,  459-80-198  i. 
Buasell.  Howard  A..  568-78-iaj  1. 
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Salter.  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samuel,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanchez,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sand,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford,  Henry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sansone,  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sass,  Leslie  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savage,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savage,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Say,  Michael  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaaf ,  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schelbler,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scheller,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  Tommy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schott,  Christine  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schrank,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroer,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuler,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultz,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schuster,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seeley,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seipel,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seman,  Terrance  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sgrol,  Anthony  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shada,  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaub,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shellhouse,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shepard,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherck.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood.  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shroads,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Levon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
61ms,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sltzmann,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SJoberg,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sladek,  Sharon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smethurst.  Ann  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Coleman  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dillon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jerry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Odell  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wlnfleld  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorenson,  Russell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorrelle,  Lane  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soucy.  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanberry,  Garry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steiner,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinhagen,  Robert  J.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Gerald  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stetson,  Sherry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevener,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlcklestad,  Lenarad  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoer,  Erik  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Edward  S.,  HI,  402-«6-2480. 
Stone,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storey,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strautman,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroud,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Kermit  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuckert.  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sublette.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullenger,  George  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Karl  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Ronnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swartzbaugh,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvester,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatchlo,  Ted  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavener,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Dwight  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Terry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tedor.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thayer,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thill,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thode,  Stephen  P..  398-44r-8141. 
Thoma,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Blake  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Thomas,  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomlts,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  KC,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomson,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornberry.  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tiley,  Calvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tillman,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlsue,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toll.  Philip  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomllnson,  John  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tompros,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Totsch,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Towle,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Travers,  Gerard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trempe,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TuU,  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turley,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turnlpseed,  Jon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tworek,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uebelacker,  Sally  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Urban,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Utz,  Bradley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vahle.  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valigura,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vance,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandehey,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanzandt,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varady,  Bertalan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughan,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verano,  Miguel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vikla,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogler,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voyles,  Clyde  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waeber,  Gregory  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Charles  T.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallachy,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walls,  Sandra  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wain,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters,  Thomas  R.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weathers,  Curry  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Karen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weavll.  Nathan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Morris  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wegemer,  Leo  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wegner,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westbrook,  Chris  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheatcraft,  Louis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Nell  J.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltcomb,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehead,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiatrek,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiggins,  Tony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUhelm,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,   Danny  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Laforrest  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Ward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllllson,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngertsahn,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolff,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woloszynek,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodard,  Homer  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodford,  Paul  Q.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Thomas  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Woolman,  Guy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woznlak.  Vincent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wynn,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tates,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tates.  Steven  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toung,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Teresa  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zanlewski,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zasada.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zauner,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeller,  Darrell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zoerb,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Achramowlcz,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amend,  Joseph  H.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aydelotte,  Roy  R.  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckwlth,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergeron.  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brandberry.  Prank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brust.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colliander,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purtado,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaither,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodges,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humbach,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hyzak.  John  B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawler,  Bryan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDanlel,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlcholls,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olsen,  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relder,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scheurer.  Dale  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slipsky,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Townsend.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wa^^espack,  Leslie  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watkins.  Rav  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wegener,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

McKnight, 

Terrence  W. 
Meurer,  Daniel  J. 
Milton,  Frederick  R., 

Jr. 
Myers,  Wynn  C. 
Shafer,  Ronald  A. 
Smith.  James  V.,  HI 
Sublett,  Stephen  W. 
Walton,  Warren  H. 
Wlnandy,  David  B. 

The  following-named  (Marine  Corps  En- 
listed Commissioning  Education  program) 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Appel,  Robert  A. 
Bark,  Kevin  D. 
Bloodsaw,  Qulntin 
Brown,  Terry  L. 
Bryant,  Martin  E. 
Cushlng,  Daniel  E. 
Fawcette,  Howard  E. 
Fisher,  Daniel  H. 
Oottlich,  Robert  P. 
Love,  Patrick  D. 
Mahany,  Roy  J. 


Atwell,  Michael  L. 
Burgess,  Ronald  E. 
Corbett,  Thomas  M. 
Jackson,  William  A. 


Kostelny,  Brandon  J. 
Lobb,  Michael  J. 
Shumway.  Stanley  G. 
Wilson,  William  R  ,  in 
The  following-named  (U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy) graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Davis,  Thomas  J. 
Gragan,  David  P. 

The  following-named  warrant  officer,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  appointment  to 
commissioned  grade  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 
Needels,  Charles  S. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  12,  1977,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  April  6, 1977: 


Department  of  Justice 
Michael  D.  Hawkins,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  William  C.  Smitherman. 
resigned. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Lester  A.  Fettlg,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  vice 
Hugh  E.  Witt,  resigned. 

In  the  Natt 

The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5910, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

UNX 

Adema,  Henry  T. 
Anderson,  Albert  C, 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Don  R. 
Anderson,  Samuel  A. 
Angell,  Abe  L.,  Jr. 
Armstrong,  Richard  E. 
Auerbach,  Richard  C. 
Bader,  William  B. 
Bambo,  Gregory  B.,  Jr. 
Bareikis,  Robert  P. 
Barker,  Lowell  R. 
Bassett,  James  S. 
Beard,  Joseph  J. 
Bedenbaugh, 

William  H. 
Bell,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Bell,  William  F. 
Benson,  William  T. 
Betsworth.  Brian  C. 
Bejrtagh.  Francis  X., 

Jr. 
Bianchi,  John  R. 
Blake,  Van  H. 
Blakeman,  Frederic  B. 
Borgard,  Glenn  E. 
Borgardt,  Elmer  G. 
Bratcher,  CUlen  D. 
Brooks,  Gerald  R. 
Brown,  Gordon  G.,  Jr. 
Biirks.  John  E.,  HI 
Burnham,  Paul 
Cagle,  Eugene  M. 
Cammett,  Haven  P. 
Castner,  Willis  H.,  II 
Cave,  John  R. 
Caves,  Roy  D. 
Chelf ,  Harris  W. 
Chomeau,  John  B. 
Chrlstofferson,  John 

R. 
Cicero,  Joseph  S. 
Class,  WUllam  H. 
Clyde,  Payson  J. 
Collins,  Leroy,  Jr. 
Comer,  Morton  B. 
Connell,  Laurence  M. 
ConslgUo,  Charles  J. 
Cook,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Cook,  William  J. 
Cooper,  Joseph  H. 
Creech,  Billy  S. 
Curtis,  Harold  B. 

Cutter,  Alan  B.  Holton,  William  A.,  Jr. 

Daly,  Theodore  M.,  Jr. 
Damore,  Patrick  R. 
Davis,  Bruel  A. 
Davis,  Donald  L. 
Dawson,  Allan  J. 
Debona,  Donald  J. 
Decordova,  Donald  W. 
DelUnger,  David  W. 
Dirks,  Richard  A. 
Domville, 

Compton  N.,  Jr. 
Douglas,  Burnle  W. 
Dow,  Charles  N.  D. 
Downing,  Roland  O. 
Dudley,  Malcolm  H. 
Dufford,  Donald  E. 


English.  Glenn  A. 
Epstein,  Charles  S. 
Etherldge,  Tammy  H. 
Fare,  Claude  L. 
Parmer,  Fred  F. 
Farrls,  Gary  P. 
Fenderson,  George  D. 
Perraro,  Carlo,  Jr. 
Perrell,  Edward  S. 
Flndlay,  Charles  N. 
Flanagan,  William  J. 
Flanlgan,  Mark 
Fleming,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Fletcher,  WUllam  L., 

Ill 
Folger,  David  W. 
Forehand,  Ronald 
Francis,  Jon  K. 
Franz,  Donald  R. 
Freedson,  Ralph 
Frey,  Louis,  Jr. 
Frohllch,  Andrew  S. 
Fujlmoto,  Aklra  F. 
Furdak,  Edward  J. 
Ganey.  John  R. 
Gastley,  Richard  D. 
Gehrig,  NeU  Edward 
Glle,  Robert  H. 
Gill,  Richard  A. 
Gillen,  Joseph  F. 
Gillette,  Nelson  M. 
Gluffrida, 

Sebastian  J. 
Graham,  James  T. 
Griffin,  Donald  A. 
Haase,  John  A. 
Haefeli,  Paul  M.,  Jr. 
Hamel,  Donald  R. 
Harmon,  Harold  W. 
Harris,  Donald  E.,  Jr. 
Harrison, 

Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
Hartman,  James  L. 
Hein,  Richard  A. 
Hill,  Richard  T. 
HUls.  John  L. 
Hinsvark.  Don  G. 
Hocker.  Walter  B. 
Hodge,  George  L. 
Hoff,  Jack  A. 
Holden, 

WUllam  H.,  Jr. 
Holton,  William  A 
Hong,  Leslie  K.  Y. 
Hood,  Warren  W. 
House,  Karl  T. 
Ingram,  Frank  L. 
Jackson,  Earl  L.,  Jr. 
Jacob,  Charles 
James,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Jobson,  George  S. 
Johnston,  James  R. 
Jones,  Charlie  C. 
Jones,  Samuel  R. 
Jones,  Wilbur  D.,  Jr. 
Jones,  William  P. 
Jordan,  Thomas  M. 
Kaine,  Leonard  P. 
Karig,  Richard  D. 


Kavanaugh, 

Michael  W. 
Kelly,  Theodore  A. 
Kenkel,  James  E. 
Kern,  Charles  R. 
Kimbrough, 

Warren  O. 
Klntzinger,  Paul  R. 
Klper,  William  D. 
Knler,  Leonard  F. 
Korn,  Donald  L. 
Krause,  Richard  J. 
Kropf,  Charlie  W. 
Lacey,  Trammel  C, 


Pltmon,  Wayne  M. 
Plante,  Normand  E. 
Popoff,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Prater,  James 
Price,  James  O. 
Pryce,  Edward  A. 
Ratz,  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Ready,  George  E. 
Relchle,  Neal  W. . 
ReUly,  Michael  J. 
Rice,  David  P. 
Robertson,  Stanley  M. 
Rogstad,  Allen  R. 
Jr.  Rouse,  James  W. 


Lagrone,  Tonquln  G. 
Lain,  Horton  W. 
Lalng,  Bruce  C. 
Landon,  John  R. 
Lavln,  Lawrence  M. 
Lawrence,  Frank  E., 

Jr. 
Laynor, 

William  G.,  Jt. 
Lekovlsh,  Robert  E. 
Levandoskl, 

Richard  J. 
Lewis,  Kenneth  A. 
Llerman,  Roy  J. 
Llndstrom,  John  D. 
Little,  Jerry  W.,  Jr. 
Livingstone,  John  A. 
Lockeman,  George 

P.,  Jr. 
Loucks,  Daniel  P. 
Lufkln,  Fritz  O.,  Jr. 
Lycan,  Deane  R. 
Maclntyre,  Daniel  G. 
Madison.  WUllam  E. 
Manning,  James  H. 
Margolin,  Robert  S. 
Markel,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 
Marlar,  Richard  T. 
McDermitt,  Carrol 
McDonough, 

Thomas  W. 
McGlll,  Julian  E. 
McGlrr,  Francis  W.,  Jr.  Tripp,  Robert  G. 


Satterfield,  Grey 

W.,  Jr. 
Sava,  Samuel  G. 
Sawlckl.  Michael  J. 
Schick,  Herbert  A. 
Schmidt,  Peter  R. 
Schnurer,  George  T. 
Schoenberger, 

Edward  S. 
Schroeder,  Kent  L. 
Schwelger,  Melvln  B. 
Shaffer,  Robert  F. 
Sheehan,  William 

H..  Jr. 
Simpson,  Robert 

M.,  Jr. 
Smiley,  Robert  R.,  Ill 
Smith,  James  W. 
Smith,  PhiUlp  J. 
Smith,  Ronald  L. 
Smith,  WUllam  O..  Jr. 
Snelgrove,  Edward  R. 
Spotts,  James  L. 
Stahlman,  William  K. 
Summltt,  Paul  C. 
Sullivan,  Peter  E. 
Swingle,  Robert  L. 
Takenaka,  Harold  H. 
Taschner  Bruce 
Taylor,  Otis  W.,  H 
Thompson,  Donald  H. 
Thome,  Douglass  E. 


McNulty,  James  A. 
Meek,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Melster,  Robert  A. 
Metz,  David  J. 
Meyer,  Carl  S. 
Mlckelberry, 

William  C. 
MUes,  William  J. 
Miller,  Gordon  J. 
Moorman,  WllllaLm 

L..  Jr. 
Moss.  Stanley  D. 
Murphy,  Warren 

T.,  Jr. 
Myers,  Richard  A. 
Neaton,  Ronald  A. 
Newton,  William  P. 
Nixon,  Edward  C. 
Nolan,  James  C. 
Oefeleln,  John  J. 
O'NeUl.  Samuel  J..  Jr. 
O'Rourke,  John  G. 
Pacalo.  Nicholas 
Parker.  Joseph  W.,  Jr. 
Partnoy,  Ronald  A. 
Patterson,  David  C. 
Pausa,  Glements  E. 
Payne,  James  R. 
Peake,  Douglas  A. 
Pellettlerl,  James 

E.,  Jr. 
PhUipson,  WUlard  D. 
Plckel,  Theodore 

C.  Jr. 
Pino,  Joseph  A. 


Turley.  Gerald  K. 
Turner,  Benjamin 

B.,  Jr. 
Turner,  James  R. 
Ulrich,  Thomas  R. 
Vance,  Walter  N.,  Ill 
Vowell,  Joe  L. 
Wachtler,  William  R. 
Wade,  Warren  L. 
Wall.  Richard  V. 
Wallenlus,  Kenneth 

T. 
Weeks,  Robert  D., 

Jr. 
Welner,  Ronald  A. 
Westendorff,  Clar- 
ence G.,  Jr. 
Whalen,  WUllam  F. 
Wheeler,  Carson  M., 

Jr. 
Whiddon,  Elmer  C, 

Jr. 
Whltcomb,  Lee  E. 
White,  Donald  D. 
Wiese,  Richard  A. 
Will,  Robert  L. 
Williams,  Edward  N. 
Wilson.  John  S. 
Wilson,  Richard  W. 
Wilson,  WUllam  R.. 

Jr. 
Woodruff,  David  H. 
Zerwas,  Richard  L. 
Ziirnleden.  Ludwlg 

A.,  Jr. 


medical  corps 


Berry,  Juanedd 
Blrdwell,  Thomas  R. 
Bouterie,  Ronald  L. 
Cone,  Theodore  S. 
Donohugh,  Donald 
L. 


Edmonds,  Leland  C, 

II 
Kellett,  CyrU  P.,  Jr. 
Roy,  Donald  E. 
Usselman,  James  A. 
Wood,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
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SUPPLY     CORPI 

Amos.  Henry  C.  Jr.       Hensli  y 
BolUger,  Ralph  W. 
Carroll,  Raymond  L. 
Chancier,  Robert  T. 
Cole,  Benjamin  I., 

Jr. 
Davis,  Gerald  B. 
Donovan,  James  L. 
Fandey,  Payze 
Flaush,  Donald  A. 
Pink.  Donald  A. 
Gill,  Leo  S. 
HeU,  Louis  L. 


Frank  M. 
Hock,  ^Infield  P., 

Jr. 
Hollb^g,  Charles  P., 

in 

Moore 

Purcei; 

Reedei 


Schne  der, 
Q..  ,  r 


Vanan  twerp,  Malln 
West,  ■  fon  W. 
Whlta^re,  Philip  a. 


CORIS 


Cheatham, 

Jr. 

Conover,  Eugene 
Hall,  Marvin  E. 


CHAPLAIN 

Jeff  P.,        Moris, 


Walter  J. 
Adel- 

berti  M. 


Vonal;  len 


CIVIL    ENGINEEH   C  >RPS 


Anlbal,  Fred  R. 
Ashton,  William  D., 

Ill 
Cantey,  John  M. 
Copple,  Fred 
Fair,  Harlan  W. 
Gravallese.  Albert  J. 
Jones,  Jonah  P.,  Jr. 


Koskl,  pavld  R. 
Malon(  ,  Richard  D. 
Mulr,  l;oger  W. 
Richar  ison.  Prank  A. 
Smith,  William  M..  Jr. 
Steven  s,  Stiles  P. 
Walkei ,  Jack  W. 
Westertrelt,  Sheldon 


J  ick : 


JI7DOX  ADVOCATE  CnTZHif, 

Bohannon,  Marshall  Parr, 

T..  Jr. 

Dimbar,  William  L.  Shiver 

Olson,  Ronald  W.  Wood, 


'3   CORPS 

R. 
Richmond,  Lyle  L.,  Jr. 
Edwin  C. 
Jugh  L. 


DENTAL    CORPS 

Cornell,  Thomas  B.       Mosler  J  Russell  B.,  Jr. 
Hubbard.  John  R.         SulUva  i.  Thomas  M. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   c|>RPS 

Besch,  Emerson  L. 
Harvey,  Tommy  L. 

NTJKSE   CORPS 

Casey,  Donnabelle  A. 
Steffens,  Gloria  M. 

The     following-named     llettenant 
manders  In  the  Reserve  of  thi  i 
temporary  promotion  to  the 
mander  in  the  various  staff 
cated,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
Code,  section  6910,  subject  tt> 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 


MEDICAL   CORPS 


Ackley,  Harry  A. 
Adams,  Herbert  D.,  Jr 
Bernstein.  Sidney  S. 
Burkle,  Frederick  M., 

Jr. 
Carmick,  Edward  S., 

Jr. 
Conte,  Stephen  J. 
Davis,  Thomas  S. 
Dorman,  John  D. 
Fowler,  James  R. 
Haney,  J.  P.  B. 
Marcoux,  "J"  Paul 


Moran, 

Mulvey 

Nobregs , 

Pasker. 

Perry 

Proctor 

Schrode  r 

Stewart 

Tate 

Tyson, 

Wallln, 

Wattersbn 

Zaroullf 


STT^LT   CORPS 

Alwine,  Paul  R.  Blnghaii,  Frederic  J. 

Bachler,  Michael  R.  Booth.  1  tenrv  A.,  Jr. 

Baker,  Roland  J.  Bradley  Stephen  P. 

Barr,  Charles  V.  Brill,  H(  nry  F. 

Bentson,  Gordon  J.  Brooks,  James  A. 


LIBERIA  OWNS  TW<  >  SHIPS, 
REGISTERS  2,1 


Ned  D..  Jr. 

Alfred  S. 
Paul  A. 
,  Andrew 


com- 

TJ.S.  Navy  for 

^ade  of  com- 

:orps,  as  indi- 

United  States 

qualification 


Phomas  E. 
Robert  J. 
PredE. 
■loy  N. 
Herbert  S. 
Jack  D. 

Paul  E. 
James  A. 
E. 
iames  W. 
aene  A. 

Samuel  G. 
Charles  G. 


Ja  nes : 
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Chapman,  William  D.  Morse,  Gary  A. 
Connaughton,  KennetMulhern.  John  J. 


N. 

Desibour,  Jay  R.  L. 
Ellermeler,  Joel  D. 
EUlott,  Richard  E. 
Floyd.  Edward  T. 
Gllman,  Joseph 
Hansen,  Oluf  M.,  Jr., 
Hecker,  Robert  W. 
Hoover,  Marcus  G. 
Humphreys,  Keith  C. 
Keister,  Richard  D. 
Kilmurray,  Robert  B. 
Levlnson,  Henry  G. 
Loreen,  Jon  M. 
Maslov,  Victor  M. 
McNaughton,  John  B 

Jr. 
Mencarinl,  Richard 
Miller,  George  H. 
Mitchell,  Arthur  J. 
Morgan.  Ronald  G. 


Pfund,  Gale  A. 
Plester,  Fay  M. 
Priest.  William  G.,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Russell  G. 
Rlggs,  Richard  W. 
Rlordan,  John  J. 
Sands,  Arthur  W.,  Jr. 
Schrelber,  Richard  E., 

Jr. 
Solettl,  Lawrence  A. 
Sutton,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Titus,  Robert  G. 
VanNess,  Robert  L. 
Waite,  Richard.  IV 
Warrick,  James  C. 
,  Webster,  Guy  N. 
Wells,  Michael  V. 
WUde,  Harold  J. 
Wright,  William  R. 
Zabrycki,  Edward  A. 
Zanlc,  George  F. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Awes,  Vernon  E. 
Cox,  Douglas  W. 
Crist.  Richard  A. 
Cronln,  Hugh  J. 
Davis,  William  C. 
Huls,  Richard 


KoUar,  Anton  J. 
Lundeen,  Lyman  T. 
McHale,  John  J. 
McKlnley,  Phillip  B. 
Smith,  Paul  H. 
Strickland,  WllUam  J. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER   CORPS 


Aaron,  Lawrence  E. 
Bader,  Robert  H. 
Bridges,  Donald  N. 
Brown,  Ronald  L. 
Day,  John  G. 
Gottlieb,  Paul  A.  M. 
Hanna,  Bruce  E. 
Hanson.  Martin  P. 
Hinkle,  Daniel  B. 
Kane,  John  V..  in 

JXTDGE     ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Baldwin,  Robert  P..      McAiUlffe.  William  C, 


Mclnnes.  Robert  C. 
Miller,  Charles  D. 
Mullarky,  Jon  I. 
Plckrell,  John  H. 
Reese,  Joseph  W. 
Russell,  William  H. 
Skarupa,  Thomas 
Walter,  Richard  J. 
Zoller,  John  B..  Ill 


Jr. 

Bales.  John  A. 
DeRose,  James  M. 
Eide,  David  B. 
Evans,  John  A. 
Feldman,  Joel  M. 
Flanagan.  Hugh  M. 
Galllanl.  WUliam  R. 
Gehrke.  Harold  D. 


Jr. 

Merino,  Frank  Q. 
MiUer,  Mallory  L.,  Jr. 
Pf  eiffer,  Fred  N. 
Power,  Joseph  E..  Jr. 
Pritchard,  Edward  K., 

Jr. 
Rabldeau,  Clarence  J. 
Roberts,  Charles  P. 


Hamner,  Elmer  D..  Jr.  Ross,  James  E. 
Hetherlngton,  John      Schumacher,  James  J. 


W. 
Jakaboskl.  Theodore 

P. 
Jones,  Taylor  W. 
Katz,  Myron  B. 
Koenlg,  Rodney  C. 
Krleger.  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
Lanza,  Carl  P.,  Jr. 
Lenehan.  George  T. 
Markel.  Sheldon  M. 


Sheehy.  John  J. 
Slegel,  Jay  M. 
Simpson,  Robert  L. 
Smallmon.  John  W. 
Storm,  Charles  R. 
Tebbutt,  Harry  K. 
Tisch,  Alfred  C. 
Tourtelotte,  James  E 
Vogel,  Thomas  W. 


DENTAL   CORPS 


Barnes,  Edward  D. 
Bennett,  Steven  L. 
Bojar,  James  A. 
Boltz.  Roger  H. 
Brown.  William  D. 


Bums,  Max  H. 
Campbell,  Bowen.  Jr. 
Cavanaugh.  John  W., 

n 
Detrlck,  Mark 


Ennls.  Richard  J. 
Eure,  Darden  J.,  Jr. 
Harnett,  Jeffrey  H. 
Josselyn,  Horace  W. 
King,  Gordon' W. 
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Newman,  Arthur  L. 

Pollard,  Donald  K. 

Spencer,  Duane  E. 

ValUant.  Dennis  P. 

Vick.  John  B. 
Kumamoto,  Steven  Y.  Walker,  David  P. 
Ladd,  Paul  V.  B.  Ward.  George  H. 

McCarthy.  Terrence  F.  Wldlcan,  Raymond 
Murphy,  Richard  T.     Williams,  Alvin  R. 

MEDICAL     SERVICE     CORPS 

Cothran,  Walter  W.      Sagan,  William 
Maddox,  Michael  L.      Sager,  Kenneth  B. 
Pincus,  Irwin  D.  Thorpe,  Bert  D. 

NT7RSE     CORPS 

Dublel,  Marlene  J.        Piasta,  Mary  I. 
Little,  Sonya  K.  Ward,  Judith  A. 

Moirett,  Sulinda 

Comdr.  Dale  V.  Graves,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain.  In  the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5911,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Comdr.  Joan  R.  Wheelwright.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5911,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Gail  E.  Ford  and  Joan  E.  Mc- 
Cauley,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander.  In 
the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5911,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  15,  1977,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  April  6,  1977: 
Department  op  State 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minis- 
ter, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Tiu-key. 

Department  op  Commerce 

Fabian  Chavez,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Conunerce  for  Tour- 
ism, vice  Creighton  Holden,  resigned. 

Manuel  D.  Plotkln,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  vice  Vincent  P.  Ba- 
rabba,  resigned. 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Wayne  L.  Horvitz,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Director,  vice  James  F.  Scearce, 
resigned. 

.     In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.   Abbott   C.   Greenleaf,    117-18- 
0310FR  (DMiJor  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  April  18, 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of   C4llfomia, 
Speaker,  President  Carters 
nouncement  of  new  tankei 
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Mr. 

recent  an- 

safety  regu- 


lations was  a  great  step  forward  in  this 
increasingly  important  field.  However, 
one  major  obstacle  in  the  search  for  safer 
international  tanker  safety  remains — the 
use  of  foreign  "flags  of  convenience"  to 
evade  stiffer  U.S.  shipping  standards. 

Liberia  now  claims  the  largest  mer- 
chant fleet  in  the  world,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  nation  actually  owns  only  two 
ships.  Last  year,  over  half  of  the  tankers 
lost — 11  out  of  19 — ^were  Liberian  res- 
tored, despite  the  fact  that  the  Liberian 


flag    accounts   for   20    percent   of   the 
world's  tanker  fleet. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Wednesday, 
April  12,  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  controversy  now  surrounding  the 
practice  of  registering  merchant  vessels 
imder  "flags  of  convenience." 

Liberia  Owns  2  Ships,  Registers  2,546 
(By  David  Lamb) 

Monrovia,  Liberia. — The  Liberian  mer- 
chant fleet,   the  largest  In  the  world,  is  a 
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ghost  fleet  to  the  Liberians — 2,546  ships  that 
ply  the  seas  without  ever  coming  home. 

These  are  the  ships  that  fly  the  Liberian 
flag  of  convenience.  Their  owners  are  else- 
where, but  they  are  registered  here. 

Liberian  registration,  offers  a  number  of 
advantages.  Most  Importantly,  the  owners  of 
ships  registered  here  can  hire  low-paid,  non- 
union crews  and  they  can  forgo  some  of  the 
strict  safety  regulations  that  are  Imposed  by 
nations  such  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

For  Liberia,  an  impoverished  West  African 
republic  founded  by  emancipated  American 
slaves,  the  enterprise  is  an  Important  source 
of  foreign  exchange — more  than  $16  million 
annually.  For  the  owners,  about  one-third 
of  whom  are  Americans,  the  savings  runs 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  flag-of -convenience  concept  goes  back 
to  the  days  Just  after  World  War  II.  Large 
U.S.  business  interests,  primarily  oil  com- 
panies, were  looking  for  cheaper  ways  of 
transporting  their  products.  With  State  De- 
partment concurrence,  poor  nations  like 
Panama  and  Liberia  were  permitted  to  fly 
their  flags  over  U.S. -owned  ships. 

Today  Liberia  has  only  two  ships  of  its 
own.  but  more  ships  fly  under  the  Liberian 
flag  than  that  of  any  other  nation:  of  the 
world's  23,000  merchant  freighters,  more 
than  lO'r'c  fly  the  red,  white  and  blue  Liber- 
ian flag;  of  the  5,300  tankers,  nearly  20%  are 
under  Liberia's  colors. 

Some  maritime  experts  contend  that  flag- 
of-convenlence  nations  frequently  permit 
dangerously  decrepit  and  ill-manned  vessels 
to  remain  In  operation.  They  point  out  that 
of  the  record  19  tankers  lost  last  year.  11 
were  registered  in  Liberia. 

Llberlan-flag  ships  were  also  Involved  last 
year  in  a  major  oil  spill  in  the  Delaware 
River  and  a  breakup  off  Hawaii.  And  It  was  a 
Llberlan-flag  ship,  the  Sanslnena,  that  ex- 
ploded in  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  killing  eight 
people  and  a  Llberlan-flag  ship  that  spilled 
7.5  million  gallons  of  oil  off  Nantucket  Is- 
land last  December. 

Since  1971  Liberia  has  had  its  own  marine 
inspection  division,  with  control  offices  in 
New  York.  London,  Rotterdam  and  the  Far 
East.  Government  officials  here  say  their 
Ships  are  Involved  in  more  mishaps  only  be- 
cause there  are  more  of  them,  and  that  mari- 
time studies  have  shown  that  Liberia's  safety 
record  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  safety  rec- 
ords of  most  small  countries  that  are  not 
part  of  the   flag-of-convenlence   agreement. 

At  a  Washington  press  briefing  last  month 
outlining  new  proposals  to  prevent  oil  spills 
from  tankers  using  U.S.  ports.  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Jody  Powell  said  there  Is  "no 
maritime  nation,  including  our  own,  that 
does  not  share  responsibility"  for  the  spills. 

Maritime  unions,  however,  say  that  be- 
cause of  the  wide  use  of  convenience-flag 
ships,  the  shipping  industry  is  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  adequate  safety  regulations. 


EMPLOYEES  UNDER  FEDERAL 
CONTRACTS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974,  when 
Congress  was  considering  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act,  concern 
was  expressed  for  workers  who  never  be- 
came vested  in  their  pensions  because 
their  Immediate  employer,  xmder  con- 
tract to  the  Federal  Government,  would 
change  as  each  short-term  contract  ex- 
pired. Thus,  despite  lengthy  service  In 
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the  same  industry,  pension  credit  v/ith  a 
single  employer  would  never  be  sufficient 
to  achieve  a  vested  pension. 

To  better  imderstand  this  problem, 
Congress  mandated  in  section  3032  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  conduct  a  study 
of  this  problem,  and  report  the  results 
to  the  Congress.  The  Labor  Department 
has  Informed  me  that  this  report  will  be 
available  in  the  next  few  months.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  report  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  act  effectively  with  regard  to 
pension  portability  and  workers  em- 
ployed by  Government  contractors. 

Concern  over  this  issue  was  recently 
expressed  by  the  Aerospace  Conference 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  many  of 
whose  members  are  employed  by  Govern- 
ment contractors.  I  would  like  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  Aero- 
space Conference's  resolution  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1977  on  this  matter.  The  resolu- 
tion follows  immediately : 

Portability  in  Pensions 

Thousands  of  American  workers  have  spent 
most  or  all  of  their  working  life  in  the  aero- 
space industry. 

Many  of  these  workers  lost  their  Jobs  when 
their  employer's  contract  ran  out,  was  can- 
celled or  lost  to  another  company. 

Even  though  they  gave  their  skills  and 
knowledge  to  different  companies  they  are 
producing  essentially  the  same  end-product 
indirectly  working  through  their  employer 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

While  commercial  aircraft  are  not  so  di- 
rectly related  to  government  procurement, 
the  structure  of  the  market  leads  to  a  greater 
amount  of  Job  movement  than  applies  to 
most  other  industries. 

By  working  In  the  same  Industry  but  for 
different  employers  these  workers  could  not 
achieve  the  tenure  required  under  most  Pen- 
sion Plans  to  earn  a  pension  for  any  or  all 
of  their  employing  companies  even  though 
their  service  had  it  been  with  one  employer 
would  have  given  them  a  substantial  retire- 
ment benefit. 

The  delegates  and  officers  of  the  18th  UAW 
Aerospace  Conference  held  In  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  February  10-12,  1977  propose  to 
President  Carter  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  there  be  es- 
tablished a  Presidential  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  feasibility  of  providing  an  indiis- 
trjrwlde  pension  system  for  the  aerospace 
workers  regardless  with  how  many  com- 
panies these  workers  were  employed  and 
whether  their  employment  was  continuous  or 
Interrupted  with  one  or  more  employers  In 
the  industry;  and  to  take  positive  action  to 
implement  such  industrywide  pension  pro- 
gram assuring  all  who  are  affected — profes- 
sionals, scientists,  machinists,  office  workers, 
production  workers,  engineers,  welders,  tech- 
nicians, etc.,  a  retirement  benefit  for  the 
years  of  their  labor. 


BOB  WILLIAMS,  PROMINENT 
JOURNALIST 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
before  you  on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  life 
and  energies  to  the  social,  political,  and 
moral  aspects  of  journalism  In  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 
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Bob  Williams  is  a  man  with  boimdiess 
energy  and  a  genuine  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  others.  The  recipient  of 
numerous  awards  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  photography,  feature 
stories,  and  news  stories,  Mr.  Williams  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  National  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association.  • 

Similar  to  many  of  the  leaders  in  our 
community,  Mr.  Williams  is  very  active 
in  his  church.  Mount  Zion  Congrega- 
tional, where  he  serves  as  president  of 
the  men's  fellowship.  He  was  active  for 
20  years  at  St.  John's  AME  Church  be- 
fore joining  Mount  Zion.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  journalism  fraternity, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
and  the  NAACP. 

Bom  in  Memphis,  Mr.  Williams  at- 
tended public  school  in  St.  Louis.  He 
later  moved  to  Cleveland  where  he  now 
lives  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Carol 
Brown,  her  husband,  Sam,  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Bob  Williams  joined  the  Call  &  Post 
in  1942  as  a  volunteer.  A  year  later  he 
resigned  from  his  position  with  the  post 
office  to  become  a  full-time  writer  with 
the  Call  &  Post. 

Mr.  Williams'  time  away  from  the  Call 
&  Post  was  devoted  to  his  private  public 
relations  and  photography  firm.  During 
that  time,  he  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  former  Cleveland  Herald  and  pub- 
lisher/editor of  the  Toast  magazine.  Nine 
years  of  his  career  as  a  reporter  were 
spent  with  the  Cleveland  Press. 

During  his  career  as  a  journalist.  Bob 
covered  many  of  the  cases  I  tried  as  a 
trial  lawyer.  His  coverage  was  always 
fair  and  invariably  covered  the  human 
Interest  side  of  the  trial.  His  reporting 
of  criminal  cases  made  yoimg  lawyers 
more  aware  that  on  their  abilities  rested 
the  future  of  many  young  blacks.  In 
1975,  he  worked  as  press  aide  for  my 
Cleveland  office.  Bob  brought  to  my  of- 
fice the  same  tenacity  for  equality  and 
fairness  that  he  brought  to  the  field  of 
journalism.  He  always  did  an  excellent 
job  on  whatever  he  set  out  to  do. 

During  his  36  years  as  a  reporter.  Bob 
Williams  has  gone  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  soliciting  storeowners  for  dona- 
tions of  furniture  and  shoes  for  those  in 
need.  Bob  spoke  out  against  the  social 
injustice  of  inequality.  When  he  heard 
people  were  denied  admittance  into  a 
public  place  because  of  their  race,  he 
went  there  and  demanded  that  they  be 
allowed  to  enter.  As  Mr.  Williams  once 
witnessed  the  tragedy  of  an  execution 
at  the  State  penitentiary,  he  commented, 
"No  good  was  ever  accomplished."  His 
humane  character  is  evident  in  his  ef- 
forts to  help  many  aspiring  young  jour- 
nalists to  get  a  foothold  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

Williams  says  he  will  always  have  a 
special  love  for  the  Call  &  Post  because 
of  the  deep  personal  friendships  he  ac- 
quired while  there.  "It  was  just  like  a 
family,"  he  often  comments. 

On  Friday,  April  29,  at  7:30  p.m.  In 
Cleveland,  the  family,  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Bob  Williams  will  honor  his 
extraordinary  contributions  to  the  field 
of  journalism  and  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Williams'  presence 
In  the  annals  of  Journalism  has  been  a 
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ask: 


significant  asset  to  the 
media.  For  this  reason,  I 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  w 
ognition  of  his  many  yean 
service  to  the  city  of  CleveL  ind 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 


cornmunlcations 

you  and  all 

th  me  in  rec- 

of  invaluable 


AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  WRI  :HT 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 


REPREI  lENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  18, 


1977 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speal  er,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  bein?  visited  this 
week  bv  five  distinguished  ;  itudents  from 
the  Oliver  Wendell  Hckmes  Middle 
School-Academy  in  Dallas .  Tex.  These 
students  have  prepared  an  open  letter  to 
America  expressing  appreciation  to  this 
great  institution.  I  insert  t  le  text  of  the 
letter  in  the  Record  at  tl  is  point: 
An  Open  Lettek  To  Americi:  It  Is  Time 
To  Sat  Thank  Tou,  Mb,  Speaker 

Mr.  Speaker,  Honorable  me  mbers  of  Con- 
gress. Ladles  and  Gentleman: 

Permit  vis  young  ladles  to  snter  not  only 
the  hallowed  edifices  and  landmarks  today 
but  also  the  Inner  recesses  (f  your  whole- 
some hearts  and  gifted  minds. 

In  all  candor.  Mr.  Speakei .  may  we  say 
that  we  are  fed  up — we  ha^e  had  our  fill 
of  negation  and  adverse  clai  aor  about  the 
wrongs  In  the  government  )f  the  United 
States  of  America.  For  too  ong  have  the 
misguided  and  ill-mannered  bellowed  their 
resounding  claims  toward  thu  foundational 
pillars,  both  persons  and  prlnc  Iples,  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy! 

As  a  group,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  as  grass  roots 
but  as  human  roots,  we  staid  before  you 
with  a  revitalized  phllosophj    and  outlook. 

As  a  result  of  our  recent  e  xperlences,  we 
believe  firmly  that  the  time  hs  3  arrived  when 
we.  Americans  all.  should  saj.  "Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker!  Thank  you,  in  dned,  truth,  and 
love!" 

We  have  studied  the  bool  s,  periodicals, 
and  journals;  but  now.  witho  it  being  naive 
or  excessively  idealistic,  we  s  »eak  from  our 
beautiful  experiences.  We  forr  lerly  dreamed; 
now  we  are  realistic! 

Some  things  most  dear  h  ive  been  dis- 
covered. We  have  found  tha :  our  beloved 
government  is  composed  of  1  uman  beings; 
they  are  kind,  helpful,  and  lo'  Ing. 

Leaders  have  cared  about  ui ,  Intermediate 
officials  have  served  us,  and  o  :her  personnel 
have  advised  and  counseled  ui  . 

We  have  deposited  in  our  hearts  lovely 
memories  afsoclate.d  with  nai  les  and  titles. 
What  a  pleasure  now  it  is  to  e  peak  and  hear 
sovmds,  as.  Representative,  Congressman, 
Senator,  Speaker,  Majority  Les  der,  President, 
Bentsen,  Collins,  Mllford,  M  ittox,  Biirger, 
Carter,  and  many  others.  The8<  words  are  liv- 
ing sjrmbols  of  dynamics  and  dynamic  hu- 
man beings ! 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  love  America, 
all  of  America,  more  than  eve  ■.  We  want  an 
ever  increasing  faith  and  1  )yalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  J  nd  we  desire 
others  to  taste  what  we  feel—  and  we  desire 
all  of  this  for  them  now! 

We  speak  only  for  ourselves  but  we  crave 
the  devotion  to  country  of  t  le  myriads  of 
other  young  and  old  citizens  of  these  fifty 
states. 

Maybe  our  School  Premlsi  i  can  express 
what  is  really  our  motivation : 

Love  of  Ood 

Love  of  Self 

Love  of  Country 

Love  of  Humanity,  and 

WiUlngness  to  Serve. 
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Thus,  we  turn  to  you,  symbolically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  say  thank  you — thank  you  with 
all  of  our  love,  friendship,  and  concern,  for 
all  that  you  and  others,  in  this  magnificent 
chamber  of  legislation,  and  beyond,  stand 
for  and  mean.  You  give  us  hope,  confidence, 
and  expectation! 

May  Ood  bless  all  of  you — and  yours — who 
so  diligently  work  and  serve  here  that  others 
may  enjoy  incomparable  freedom,  peace,  and 
happiness  in  their  lives. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker ! 

By:     Angelia    Haggerty,    Tammy    Prince, 
Sylvia  Lucio,  Stephanie  Jones,  and  Tammera  ' 
White,  Theodore  Lee  Social  Dynamics  Club, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Middle  School-Acad- 
emy, Dallas,  Texas. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  program  con- 
ducts a  contest  throughout  the  United 
States  on  the  meaning  of  America.  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  the  Virginia  winner 
as  Desiree  Ann  Wolfe,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Wolfe,  of  Manassas. 

Ms.  Wolfe  is  a  senior  at  Osboum  Park 
Senior  High  School,  a  National  Honor 
Society  member,  chairman.  Student 
Needs  Committee,  SCA  Executive  Board 
member,  and  delegate  to  the  National 
Leadership  Training  Seminar.  She  is 
also  tiie  recipient  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  Citizenship 
Award.  I  take  great  pleasure  inserting 
into  the  Record  Desiree's  well-written 
and  thought-provoking  essay: 

1976-77  VFW  Voice  op  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program,  Virginia  Winner,  Desiree 
Ann  Wolfe 

"We  the  people,"  These  three  small  words, 
written  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  can 
best  express  what  America  means  to  me. 

Since  our  country  was  first  founded,  people 
have  been  its  lifeline.  As  we  think  back  on 
our  history,  certain  names  like  George  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Jefferson  always  stand 
out  among  the  others.  Yet  these  aren't  the 
only  people  who  really  made  America.  It  was 
the  average  farmer,  blacksmith  or  merchant 
who  fought  for,  and  died  for  the  rights  that 
we  Americans  enjoy  today.  But  little  did  they 
reaUze  the  impact  they  would  have  on  future 
generations. 

Imagine  you  are  a  revolutionary  farmer — 
barely  making  enough  money  to  support 
your  family.  Your  day  begins  before  sunrise 
and  ends  late  at  night.  "Democracy?"  you 
say.  "FVeedom?"  you  say.  "I  have  no  need  for 
those;  I'm  much  too  busy  working  here  on 
my  farm  to  worry  about  other  people's  busi- 
ness. Fight  a  revolution?  For  what?" 

Because  they  cared.  They  cared  about 
people,  all  people,  and  the  rights  they're 
entitled  to.  The  God  given.  Inalienable  rights 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  has  today. 
Our  forefathers  gave  us  this,  and  we  thank 
them.  But  the  revolution  didn't  end  there. 
No,  the  spirit  that  our  ancestors  had  has 
been  passed  down  through  each  generation. 
America  proves  that  it  still  cares  again  and 
again  with  each  new  day.  Whenever  there 
is  an  earthquake  or  a  flood,  the  American 
people  are  there.  Whenever  there  is  disease, 
starvation  or  poverty,  America's  people  reach 
out  and  try  to  help  their  feUow  man. 
Imagine  you're  a  farmer  today.  You  make 
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a  comfortable  middle  class  living  and  have  a 
good  life.  "Why  vote?"  you  say.  "I'm  only 
one  person  and  nothing  will  ever  change." 
But  it  can,  and  it  will.  If  you  remember  the 
Americans  of  long  ago  and  how  much  they 
cared.  While  we  can't  write  a  Constitution 
or  fight  a  revolution  for  our  country,  we  can 
show  what  this  country  means  to  us  every 
day — by  talking,  helping  and  caring  about 
people.  When  a  friend  needs  you,  be  there. 
When  a  neighbor  needs  help,  offer  it. 

People — everywhere  you  go  in  America 
you  meet  people,  all  with  different  back- 
grounds, interests  and^obs.  Some  are  young, 
some  are  old,  many  are  good,  and  a  few  are 
bad.  The  young  and  the  old;  the  good  and 
the  bad:  put  them  all  together  and  you  have 
America ! 

All  fifty  states,  millions  ol  people,  all  races, 
all  creeds,  all  colors — all  with  the  basic 
goal — freedom.   All   America. 

What  does  America  mean  to  me?  We  the 
people  are  America. 


WELCOME  BACK,  ESTHER 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
Esther  Peterson  back  into  Government, 
in  her  new  role  as  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  to  the  President.  When 
I  served  in  the  House  in  the  1960's, 
Esther  Peterson  was  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  thoughtful  individuals  in 
Government,  and  it  is  a  delight  to  me  to 
see  her  Tetuming  to  the  fold. 

Last  night's  Washington  Star  carried 
a  full-page  advertisement  by  the  em- 
ployer Esther  is  now  leaving.  Giant 
Poods.  While  I  am  not  one  often  to  com- 
pliment private  corporations,  I  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Giants- 
first,  for  having  had  the  good  sense  to 
hire  Esther  to  begin  with;  second,  for 
having  the  public  spirit  to  let  her  come 
back  to  work  for  all  Americans;  and 
third,  for  the  very  nice  send-off  they  pro- 
vided in  their  advertisement.  I  would  like 
to  commend  this  ad  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Thank  You  Esther  Peterson  For  All 
You've  Helped  Us  Accomplish 

Esther,  we  congratiUate  you  on  your  ap- 
pointment as  President  Carter's  Special  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs.  We  wish  you 
every  success. 

We  have  learned  much  from  you  these  past 
seven  years.  You  have  ingrained  in  us  deeply 
our  obligation  to  listen  to  the  consumer.  You 
have  shown  us  how  businesses  and  con- 
sumers can  work  together  for  a  voluntary 
resolution  of  our  common  problems  In  a 
true  spirit  of  cooperation.  You  pioneered 
many  consumer  programs — some  have  served 
as  a  model  for  both  the  Industry  and  govern- 
ment. 

BUI  of  Rights 

Open  Dating 

Nutrition  Labeling 

Over-the-counter  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Label- 
ing 

Percentage  of  Ingredient  Labeling 

Quality  Assurance  Laboratory 

Unit  Pricing 

Generic  Drug  Program 

Consumer  Advisory  Committees 

Consumer  Information 

Product  Safety 

We  pledge  to  you  that  the  programs  you 
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worked  so  hard  to  develop  will  continue  and 
grow.  You  leave  a  trained  staff  of  consumer 
specialists  to  carry  on. 

Our  consumer  commitment  Is  now  firmly 
established.  Your  philosophy  has  spread 
throughout  our  company — from  our  offices 
to  our  warehouses  to  our  stores.  It  has  be- 
come our  way  of  doing  business. 

Esther,  we'll  still  be  listening  to  what  you 
are  saying  on  behalf  of  consumers — just  as 
closely  as  we  did  when  you  were  here.  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  getting  a  great  lady  to  do  the 
job — the  best.  And  why  not  the  best! 

Giant, 
The  quality  food  people. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  RATE  OF  AMERICAN  UTILI- 
TIES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  (35288-35292)  the  fifth  of 
my  annual  corporate  tax  studies.  This 
latest  study,  for  tax  year  1975,  showed 
that  148  major  U.S.  companies  paid  an 
effective  Federal  income  tax  rate  of 
21.3  percent,  even  less  than  the  previ- 
ous year's  comparable  rate  of  22.6  per- 
cent. Although  the  statutory  corporate 
tax  rate  is  set  at  48  percent,  companies 
are  able  to  lower  their  tax  rates  through 
a  menagerie  of  tax  incentives  and  stim- 
ulants that  the  Congress  has  enacted 
over  the  years. 

While  these  tax-reducing  tax  provi- 
sions are  often  well  intentioned  on  their 
introduction,  they  too  frequently  outlive 
their  purposes  and  end  up  as  largely 
unproductive  and  extremely  expensive 
drains  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Tax  figures  for  the  utilities  sector  of 
the  corporate  tax  study  are  particularly 
interesting  because  utility  companies 
consistently  have  been  able  to  reduce 
their  Federal  income  taxes  more  than 
other  economic  sectors. 

The  10  utilities  in  the  study  were  able 
to  reduce  their  effective  Federal  income 
tax  rates  to  an  average  of  less  than  5 
percent.  As  way  of  comparison,  a  family 
of  four  paying  5  percent  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  in  1975  would  have  had  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  about  $8,450. 
The  10  utilities  in  my  study,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  combined  income  before 
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Federal  incomes  taxes,  of  approximately 
$7,395,738,000. 

These  extraordinarily  low  tax  rates 
occurred  at  the  same  time  that  con- 
sumers' utility  rates — both  for  energy 
and  communications  utilities,  rose 
higher  and  higher.  Electricity  costs  for 
the  average  family  rose  7.4  percent  in 
1975  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  last  fall. 

Although  utilities  complained  mightily 
of  a  terrible  capital  shortage  in  1974  and 
1975,  financial  publications  report  that 
utilities  are  currently  in  good  condition. 
A  Forbes  magazine  annual  economic  re- 
port paints  a  good  picture  of  utilities' 
finances:  short  term  debt  "is  now  neg- 
ligible," return  on  equity  is  up,  cash 
flows  are  up,  and  long  unresolved  rate 
increase  requests  are  being  settled. 

utilities  apparently  are  able  to  reduce 
their  taxes  enormously  through  several 
basic  provisions  of  the  tax  code.  The  in- 
vestment tax  credit — ITC — appears  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  these  provisions. 

Because  there  was  initial  disagree- 
ment over  whether  utilities  should  get 
any  investment  credit  at  all  as  sanc- 
tioned monopolies,  the  Congress  com- 
promised the  7  percent  ITC  proposed  for 
other  industry  and  allowed  utilities  only 
3  percent.  The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975,  however,  increased  the  ITC  to  10 
percent  for  all  business  sectors. 

This  250  percent  increase  for  utility 
investment  tax  credits  allowed  utilities, 
in  effect,  to  have  the  Federal  Treasury 
pay  for  a  full  10  percent  of  property  ac- 
quired after  January  21,  1975.  It  allows 
companies  who  already  have  been  able 
to  reduce  taxes  to  minuscule  levels  to  re- 
duce them  further  or  to  eliminate  Fed- 
eral income  tax  pajTnents  entirely  in 
some  cases.  The  American  Electric 
Power  Co.,  for  instance,  composed  of 
several  large  electric  utilities  in  the 
South  and  East,  paid  1975  Federal  in- 
come taxes  of  only  approximately  $195,- 
000  on  an  approximate  adjusted  income 
of  $254,546,000 — an  effective  Federal  in- 
come tax  rate  of  less  than  0.08  percent. 

Because  the  ITC  is  a  credit,  and  not 
simply  a  business  deduction,  it  reduces 
directly  the  Federal  income  taxes  a  com- 
pany must  pay.  Although  some  limita- 
tions exist  for  the  ITC,  utilities  in  par- 
ticular— highly  capital  intensive  busi- 
ness operations,  have  been  able  to  use 
them  to  drastically  reduce  their  Federal 
income  taxes. 

While  credits  reduce  actual  Federal 
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income  taxes,  utilities  are  able  to  use 
another  tax  provision  to  reduce  their 
tax  liabilities — the  amoimt  of  their  in- 
come that  is  subject  to  Federal  income 
taxes.  Accelerated  depreciation  allows 
companies  to  deduct  the  depreciated — 
and  theoretically  unusable — value  of 
their  property  and  machinery  from  their 
income,  thus  reducing  their  liability. 

Because  utilities  have  large  amounts  of 
money  invested  in  plant  and  equipment, 
the  accelerated  depreciation  provisions 
in  the  Tax  Code  are  applicable  and  can 
help  companies  cut  taxes.  "Straight-line 
depreciation"  allows  a  company  to  de- 
preciate— and  deduct  from  income — the 
full  cost  of  a  piece  of  equipment  in  equal 
increments  over  the  life  of  the  imit.  Ac- 
celerated depreciation  allows  this  same 
equipment  value  to  be  deducted  but  in 
less  time,  making  early  tax  year  deduc- 
tions larger  and  thus  more  valuable  to 
the  company.  While  utilities  argue  that 
accelerated  depreciation  is  simply  that: 
an  allowable  faster  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes;  that  the  companies  will  in  the 
end  depreciate  no  more  than  regular 
straight-line  depreciation,  the  fact  is 
that  when  capital  investment  continues 
at  an  equal  or  higher  rate,  accelerated 
depreciation  allows  companies  an  indefi- 
nite tax  deferral:  an  interest-free  loan 
paid  for  by  the  public  and  its  Federal 
Treasury. 

In  light  of  these  facts;  extraordinarily 
low  Federal  income  taxes,  increased 
prices  to  public  consumers,  and  a  gen- 
erally favorable  financial  picture  for 
utility  companies.  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  Nation's  utilities  are  not  In 
need  of  any  additional  special  tax  fa- 
vors. I  hope  that  any  sector-specific  tax 
incentives  contemplated  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  serve  to  remove  even 
more  utility  companies  from  the  rolls  of 
those  who  pay  Federal  income  taxes.  As 
it  is  now.  some  experts  estimate  that  as 
many  as  one  quarter  of  investor-owned 
utilities  do  not  pay  any  Federal  income 
taxes  at  all. 

I  have  included  the  effective  Federal 
income  tax  rate  information  of  the  10 
utilities  from  my  fifth  annual  corporate 
tax  study.  These  figures  are  not  un- 
usual— utilities  have  consistently  been 
able  to  reduce  their  Federal  income  taxes 
to  ridiculous  levels.  These  effective  rates 
show  that  the  Congress  must  think  twice 
before  bestowing  additional  tax  favors 
on  utilities. 

The  statistics  follow: 


APPROXIMATE  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATES  PAID  BY  SELECTED  AMERICAN  UTILITY  COMPANIES 


Corporations 


Approximate 

adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  and 

foreign 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal 

and  foreign 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

effective 

worldwide 

tax  rate 

(percent) 


Approximate 

adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

U.S.  effective 

tax  rate  on 

worldwide 

income  (percent) 


EI  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co 148,751  45,615 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission 187,524  37,781 

PenzoilCo. 186,293  35.702 

American  Telephone  S  Telegraph  Co 5,291,529  '129,102 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc 308,294  3,050 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 241,777  7, 108 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 338,998  34,386 

American  Electric  Power  Co 254,546  195 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 231,514  38,518 

Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc 210,265  27,159 

Toial 7, 399, 491  258, 616 


30.1 

20.1 

19.2 

2.4 

1.0 

2.9 

10.1 

16^? 
12.9 


148, 751 
183, 771 

186. 293 
5, 291, 520 

308. 294 
241,  777 
338,998 

.254,546 
231,514 
210, 265 


45,615 

37, 775 

35,702 

129, 102 

3,050 

7,108 

34,386 

195 

38,518 

27, 159 


30.1 

20.6 

19.2 

2.4 

1.0 

2.9 

10.1 

(0 

16.6 

12.9 


4.84 


7,395,738 


358,610 


4.84 


'  Because  the  wholly  owned  subsidiary  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  is  accounted  for  under  the 
vqulty  method,  the  income  and  current  Federal  income  tax  for  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  is  not 


included  here  even  though  a  consolidated  tax  return  is  filed. 
>  Less  than  1  percent  approximate  effective  tax  rate. 
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SACCHARIN  BjlN 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR.         jjON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVES 


Monday,  April  18, 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware,  bilr.  Speaker, 
as  I  have  said  before  on  his  floor,  no 
Government  regulatory  acton  in  recent 
memory  has  been  more  non  lensical  than 
the  recently  announced  PD^  ban  on  sac- 
charin. 


I  strongly  hope  that  the 
Subcommittee  will  report 
the  full  House  which  will 
pone  the  ban  and  hopefully 
the  Delaney  Act  which 
ridiculous  action  in  the  firs 


ft 


Recently  the  Delaware 
resentatives  passed  a 
the  Congress  to  postpone 
ban  on  the  use  of  saccharin 
until  such  time  as  convinci|ig 
an  adequate  time  period  „    _ 
pleted.  I  include  the  resoluti<  m 
sponsored  by  Representativ 
Temple,  Sr.,  in  the  Record 
Delaware  House 


]  [ouse  Health 
igislation  to 
least  post- 
will  amend 
brou^t  about  this 
place. 
Hbuse  of  Rep- 
resol  Jtion  urging 
he  proposed 
sweeteners 
tests  over 
been  com- 
which  was 
Thomas  A. 
this  point : 


a. 


£t 


Resoi  ,tmoN 


swe  itener 


tie 


ap  iroved; 


Resolution  requesting  the 
Drug  Administration  to 
convincing  tests  are  completed 
the  use  of  saccharin  as  a 

Whereas,  the  Pood  and  Drui ; 
tlon  has  proposed  a  ban  on 
charln  as  a  sweetener;  and 

Whereas,  scores  of  thousand  > 
citizens  use  sweeteners  which 
charln  to  help  In  weight-con 
which  have  been  medically 

Whereas,  the  experiments 
FDA  drew   the   Information 
propyosed  ban  were  performed 
rats;  and 

Whereas,  scientists  have  nov 
for  a  human  being  to  suffer 
observed  In  the  Canadian  rat 
necessary  for  the  human  being 
12-ounce  diet  beverages  each 
lifetime;  and 

Whereas,  this  extrapolation 
the  absurdity  of  the  FDA's 

Whereas,  the  ban  on  the  -aai 
In  sweeteners  will  force  manj 
eluding  the  more  than  65,000 
aware  who  are  over  65  years  of 
other  types  of  sweeteners  whlcl  i 
be  fattening;  and 

Whereas,    the   citizens   of 
demonstrated  by  their  reactloh 
posed  ban  that  they  believe  It 
lous. 

Now  therefore : 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
tlves  of  the  129th  General 
members  of  the  Delaware 
egatlon  are  requested  to 
of  the  citizens  of  Delaware  by 
to  postpone  the  proposed  ban 
saccharin  In  sweeteners  until 
convincing  tests,  made  over  an 
rlod  of  time  and  using  non-: 
of  saccharin,  have  been 
ported. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that 
resolution  be  sent  immediately 
to  each  member  of  the 
sional  Delegation  with  the 
reply  be  made  as  to  the  actlo|i 
the  member. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
millions  of  people  cross  the  Verrazzano 
Narrows  Bridge,  the  longest  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world  which  joins  Staten 
Island  with  Brookljni.  Last  year  during 
the  glorious  parade  of  Tall  Ships  in 
honor  of  our  Bicentennial  celebration, 
this  same  span  served  as  the  focal  point 
of  that  magnificent  procession. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  questionable  if 
many  of  that  vast  throng  recognized  the 
signihcance  of  the  exploits  of  the  cour- 
ageous explorer  for  which  this  superb 
structure  is  justly  named. 

Giovanni  da  Verrazzano  was  born  near 
Florence,  Italy,  in  about  1485.  A  student 
of  classical  literature,  he  traveled  widely 
throughout  the  Near  East  as  a  young 
man  and  developed  considerable  geo- 
graphic and  nautical  skills. 

The  recent  discovery  by  Christopher 
Columbus  of  a  mysterious  land  to  the  Par 
West  aroused  his  adventurous  spirit  and, 
on  at  least  one  occasion  prior  to  his  his- 
tory-making expedition,  he  visited  the 
New  World. 

In  January  of  1524  he  set  sail  on  a 
peaceful  exploratory  journey  to  North 
America  in  a  sturdy  three-masted  ship — 
the  Dauphine.  Following  a  turbulent  50- 
day  voyage,  Verrazzano  and  his  men  first 
sighted  land  on  March  7  near  what  today 
is  Wilmington.  Del. 

Numerous  discoveries  were  made  by  the 
crew  as  they  proceeded  northward  along 
the  coast,  but  none  as  important  as  their 
exploration  of  New  York  Bay.  On  April 
17,  1524,  the  company  sailed  into  the 
Lower  Bay  where  they  received  a  warm 
and  hospitable  welcome  from  the  native 
Indian  tribes. 

.^ter  charting  the  bay  for  future  navi- 
gllftefial  reference,  Verrazzano  explored 
further  along  the  New  England  coast  and 
then  returned  to  Europe  to  announce  his 
discoveries. 

Unfortunately,  the  natives  encountered 
on  an  expedition  to  South  America  in 
1528  proved  less  peaceful  than  their 
North  American  coimterparts  and,  re- 
portedly, Verrazzano  was  murdered  by 
fierce  tribesmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  centuries  the 
accomplishments  of  Giovanni  da  Verraz- 
zano were  obscured  by  missing  docu- 
ments which  were  not  recovered  until 
1900.  It  is  therefore  particularly  appro- 
priate that  today,  the  anniversary  of  his 
outstanding  discovery,  we  accord  him  the 
honor  and  recognition  he  so  richly 
deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  to  believe  that  the 
courageous  spirit  of  Verrazzano  accom- 
panied the  Tall  Ships  in  their  reenact- 
ment  of  his  historic  feat  of  over  400  years 
ago,  as  they  sailed  under  the  bridge  that 
bears  his  name. 


WARNKE  TO  DISBAND  UNIT  THAT 
VERIFIES   ARMS   PACT 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  to 
confirm  the  worst  fears  of  those  of  us 
who  opposed  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Paul  Warnke  as  SALT  negotiator  and 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  he  has  now  shown  his 
true  colors  by  a  recent  action.  The  ACDA 
had  developed,  over  the  years  a  bureau 
called  Verification  and  Analysis  designed 
to  check  on  Soviet  compliance  with 
SALT  I.  This  bureau  is  being  disbanded 
by  Mr.  Warnke.  Thus,  we  appear  to  be  so 
anxious  to  concede  everything  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  are  now  saying  we 
will  sign  a  treaty  and  will  not  even  check 
to  see  if  you  are  complying  with  it.  The 
story  as  it  appeared  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  of  April  16, 1977  follows: 
Warnke  To  Disband  UNrr  That  Verifies 
Arms  Pacts 

Washington. — Disarmament  negotiator 
Paul  C.  Warnke  is  disbanding  the  govern- 
ment unit  that  developed  ways  to  check  on 
the  Russians  to  learn  if  they  were  violating 
arms  limits,  a  spokesman  confirmed  Friday. 

The  Verification  and  Analysis  Bureau,  a 
part  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  is  being  abolished  effective  May  1  by 
Warnke,  spokesman  Pedro  San  Juan  said. 

The  bureau  had  been  strengthened  under 
the  Ford  administration  to  check  on  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  known  as  SALT  I. 

But  it  gained  a  reputation  of  raising  diffi- 
culties in  the  arms  negotiation  process  which 
delayed  the  conclusion  of  a  new,  SALT  2 
agreement  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  in  1976. 

The  reorganization  is  likely  to  be  criti- 
cized by  conservatives  in  Congress.  Two  for- 
mer agency  officials  said  It  was  a  mistake. 

Warnke  serves  both  as  President  Carter's 
top  disarmament  negotiator  and  as  head  of 
the  arms  control  agency.  Under  the  reorga- 
nization he  has  ordered,  highly  qualified 
experts  in  the  verification  unit  will  be  dis- 
persed. 

Some  will  be  reassigned  to  work  with  offi- 
cials handling  specific  areas  of  arms  control 
negotiations,  such  as  troop  reductions  in 
Central  Europe  and  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
nuclear  tests,  a  spokesman  said. 

The  verification  experts  develop  sophisti- 
cated technological  means,  such  as  new  types 
of  aerial  surveillance,  to  make  sure  the  Rus- 
sians are  complying  with  arms  agreements. 
The  actual  monitoring  is  carried  out  by  the 
military. 

The  spokesman  said  the  organizational 
change  should  make  the  experts  "more  effec- 
tive." 

less  emphasis 

But  Amrom  Katz,  former  head  of  the  veri- 
fication bureau,  expressed  concern  that  It 
could  lead  to  less  emphasis  on  verification  in 
arms  pacts. 

"The  guys  trying  to  negotiate  a  treaty  Just 
don't  want  to  hear  the  bad  news  from  the 
guys  who  know  what  is  possible  in  verifying 
or  policing  a  treaty,"  he  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  from  his  Los  Angeles  home. 

Katz  recalled  how  the  British  sought  to 
have  verification  experts  work  closely  with 
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negotiators  in  concluding  a  naval  armaments 
pact  with  Germany  before  World  War  II. 
When  the  Nazis  began  cheating,  he  said, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  British  officials  to 
cover  up  the  evidence  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  treaty. 

"This  is  a  totally  wrong  signal  to  send  the 
Russians  at  this  time,"  said  former  Deputy 
Director  John  Lehman,  who  works  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"It  Is  disastrous  to  signal  the  Russians  we 
are  willing  to  downplay  verification  because 
It  is  embarrassing." 


IN  HONOR  OF  JESS  NEVAREZ 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  April  23.  is 
going  to  be  a  very  special  day  in  my  31st 
Congressional  District.  Gardena,  Calif., 
has  set  this  date  aside  to  posthumously 
honor  one  of  its  finest  citizens — Jess 
Nevarez. 

The  city  has  planned  several  activities 
Including  a  memorial  dance  for  Jess 
Nevarez  Day  to  remember  the  man  who 
contributed  so  much  to  his  commimity. 

For  over  40  years,  Jess  Nevarez  served 
the  people  of  Gardena  and  was  admired 
and  respected  by  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him. 

He  was  not  a  wealthy  man  but  he  was 
\villing  to  give  whatever  he  had  to  those 
who  were  in  greater  need.  People  who 
were  penniless  and  had  no  heme  or  food 
could  always  turn  to  Jess  and  find  a 
helping  hand.  He  was  a  special  and 
unique  individual  who  asked  for  nothing 
in  return  for  his  help.  People  were  im- 
portant to  him  and  he  possessed  a  natu- 
ral magnetism  that  drew  him  to  the 
people  who  needed  him  most. 

My  only  regret  is  that  Jess  could  not 
have  been  with  us  today.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  have  been  awed  by  all  this 
attention  but  very  grateful  to  those  who 
have  recognized  the  many  unselfish 
deeds  he  accomplished  in  his  life.  His  de- 
sire for  personal  credit  or  a  pat  on  the 
back  was  almost  nonexistent.  I  am  proud 
the  city  of  Gardena  has  chosen  to  honor 
this  most  deserving  individual. 

Among  his  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments was  providing  funds  to  bring  well 
water  to  an  Indian  reservation.  As  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  Post 
187,  he  personally  conducted  a  fund- 
raising  drive  to  get  the  money  for  the 
desperately  needed  well.  He  accom- 
plished his  goal  and  the  reservation  was 
able  to  meet  their  daily  water  needs. 

One  of  his  personal  aims  was  to  unite 
the  Mexican- Americans  in  Gardena. 
Jess'  efforts  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
weekly  Sunday  Mexican  Mass  in  the  city 
which  brought  many  of  his  fellow  wor- 
shippers back  to  their  church. 

The  Gardena  sister  city,  Hustabampo, 
Mexico,  was  also  one  of  his  great  inter- 
ests. When  disaster  struck  the  sister  city, 
Jess  personally  helped  deliver  supplies  In 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  his  health  was  fail- 
ing and  his  business  was  left  unattended. 
He  sacrificed  his  own  money  to  accom- 
plish this  mission,  only  to  return  home 
and  find  his  business  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Regardless  of  these  losses,  and  his 
declining  health,  he  went  on  to  press  for 
relief  of  the  families  in  Mexico.  This 
enormous  exertion  may  have  cost  him  his 
life  because  shortly  after,  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack  and  did  not  recover. 

Jess  was  a  great  man.  In  the  words  of 
his  fellow  townspeople; 

His  devotion  and  love  and  concern  for  the 
well  being  of  his  fellow  man,  no  matter 
where  he  lived,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  busi- 
ness of  our  country  pause  to  salute  Jess 
Nevarez.  It  is  because  there  are  citizens 
like  him  in  the  United  States  that  our 
country  is  so  great.  It  is  my  himible 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  Jess  Nevarez  of 
Gardena. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  E.  RIDDICK 


HON.  PAUL  E.  TSONGAS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray- 
mond E.  Riddick  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was 
honored  last  night.  A  diimer  to  benefit 
a  scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  the 
former  Lowell  High  School  football 
coach  and  all  pro  National  Football 
League  player,  Ray  Riddick,  was  held. 

Ray  Riddick  was  well  known  for  his 
many  accomplishments  on  the  athletic 
field  and  well  respected  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  young  people  of  Lowell.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  why. 

Ray  Riddick  was  bom  in  October  of 
1917.  Those  who  attended  Lowell  High 
School  with  Ray  knew  of  his  outstand- 
ing athletic  ability.  Before  he  graduated 
in  1935,  he  had  played  4  years  of  varsity 
football,  had  been  named  captain  of  the 
team,  all  scholastic  end,  and  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  baseball  and  track  pro- 
grams. An  outstanding  offensive  and  de- 
fensive end  at  Fordham  University,  Ray 
was  named  to  the  All  East  team.  He 
played  in  the  1940  college  all  star  game 
in  which  his  team  defeated  the  NFL 
champion  New  York  Giants  at  the  Polo 
Grounds.  In  1940,  Ray  was  drafted  by 
the  Green  Bay  Packers.  He  started,  as 
a  rookie,  at  right  end,  opposite  the  great 
Don  Hudson.  He  played  both  offense  and 
defense  and  was  named  all  pro. 

In  1942,  Ray  Riddick  entered  the  Navy, 
his  football  career  was  put  aside  as 
World  War  II  broke  out.  After  3  years  in 
the  Navy,  he  became  varsity  end  coach 
at  Dartmouth  College. 

In  1947,  Ray  began  his  association  with 
the  Lowell  High  School  football  team  as 
coach.  It  was  an  association  which  would 
last  for  some  29  years,  vmtil  his  death. 
In  those  29  seasons  he  won  180  games 
including  91  shutouts.  His  team  out- 
scored  opponents  by  two  to  one.  He 
coached  10  undefeated  teams  and  won 
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6  eastern  Massachusetts  State  cham- 
pionships. Four  of  his  teams  went  to 
bowl  games.  He  also  compiled  an  amaz- 
ing 36-game  unbeaten  record. 

Ray  Riddick  received  the  New  Eng- 
land Football  Officials  Memorial  Award 
in  1967,  a  symbol  of  their  respect  for  a 
coach.  He  was  inducted  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts Coaches  Hall  of  Fame  this  year. 
Yet  perhaps  the  most  important  tribute 
was  paid  to  Ray  Riddick  last  night.  A 
memorial  scholarship  fund  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  a  fund  which  will  carry  on 
Ray  Riddick's  work  with  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple of  Lowell.  It  is  a  fimd  which  refiects 
his  dedication  to  the  city  of  Lowell.  It 
is  a  fimd  which  exemplifies  his  charac- 
ter, sportsmanship,  leadership,  and  ac- 
complishments. I  cannot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter tribute  to  Raymond  E.  Riddick  than 
a  memorial  scholarship  fimd. 

Ray  Riddick  and  his  family  deserve 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
country  at  large.  I  ask  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  Raymond  E.  Rid- 
dick and  his  contribution  to  his  com- 
munity and  fellow  human  beings. 


U.S.  TUNA  INDUSTRY  SHUT  DOWN 


HON.  CUIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  have  just  returned  from  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  refreshing  week  and  a 
half  with  our  constituents,  and  while 
much  of  my  time  spent  in  the  district 
was  just  that,  one  aspect  was  anything 
but  refreshing.  Although  we  in  San 
Diego  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  gorgeous 
harbor  and  are  rather  used  to  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  many  boats,  includ- 
ing much  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  San  Diego 
Harbor  was  a  bit  crowded  over  the  Easter 
district  "work  period,"  as  there  were  ap- 
proximately 130  100-foot-plus,  multimil- 
lion  dollar  tuna  boats  lying  at  berth,  out 
of  commission,  while  their  foreign  coim- 
terparts were  loading  up  with  millicxis 
of  pounds  of  tuna — in  the  prime  of  the 
fishing  season. 

Meanwhile,  engaged  in  shuttle  diplo- 
macy between  San  Diego  and  Washing- 
ton were  representatives  of  the  tuna 
industry,  hopscotching  the  country  in  an 
attempt  to  persuade  not  the  Congress, 
not  officials  of  the  executive  branch,  but 
self -anointed  environmentalists  to  with- 
draw their  Federal  court  suit  which 
has  kept  the  entire  American  tuna  fieet 
at  its  moorings  better  than  could  have 
any  hurricane. 

It  is  indeed  sad  testimony,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  more  Federal  regula- 
tion has  succeeded  in  virtually  shutting 
down  an  entire  industi-y,  and  I  do  hope 
those  whose  noble  aim  is  to  "save"  the 
Eastern  spinner  porpoise  and  other  spe- 
cies will  assist  my  colleagues  in  answer- 
ing their  constituent  mail  this  summer 
when  the  price  of  tuna  doubles  without 
a  porpoise  having  been  saved. 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  0TTINGER 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENTATTVES 


Monday,  April  18. 
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Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr. 
Saturday,    April    23,    the 
Guidance  Center  will 
anniversary.  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  an  article 
appeared  In  the 
Newspapers    describing 
work,  which  could  well 
for  the  Nation: 

The   Guidance   Center   Is 
36th  anniversary  of  providing 
clinic  service  to  the  Westches 
with  a  dinner-dance  on 
The    event   which    will   hono: 
presidents  of  the  Center  wll 
Burn  Country  Club  In 

Cocktails  will  be  served  at 
dinner  at  8:30   p.m.  There 
chestra  for  dancing  to  musi : 
and  1950s. 

The   proceeds   wlU   benefit 
Center,  which  is  the  largest 
chlatrlc  clinic  In  Westchestei 
Rochelle,  Larchmont, 
ham.  and  offering  a  complete 
ments    to   all   segments   of 
regardless  of  race  creed  or 

The    center   operates    a 
school  nursery  program  In 
afternoon  sessions,   aimed 
the  children  to  enter  the  public 
tern.  Consultation  with 
for  as  well  as  careful  foUow-uj 
dren  on  completion  of  the 

A  rehabilitation  program 
and  Individual  therapy  Is  run 
mentally  111  adults  who  require 
care.  There  are  men's  and 
couples    groups,    and    specific 
ented  groups.  The  center  has 
a   full  range  of  services  espe : 
toward  adolescents  and  teen 
therapy  In  Individual,  group 
tings.  Consultation  services  ar( 
to  the  school  system. 

The  center's  Day  Hospital, 
area.  Is  a  new  program 
intensive     therapeutic 
through  Friday  for  patients 
disruptive  problems  of  a  psych^tl 
can  serve  as  a  means  6f 
Izatlon  and  restoring  severely 
dlvlduals  to  a  level  of  self 
the  ability  to  function 
and  at  home. 

The  average  length  of  stay 
months,  after  which  the 
newest  program  called  "The 
Here  they  spend  an  addltioi^l 
learning  social  and  vocational 
ease  them  back  into  community 
Guidance  Center  also  has  the 
adone   Maintenance  Treatmenjt 
Westchester. 

The  center's  main  clinic  Is  a 
in  New  Rochelle.  There  are  two 
one  on  Lincoln   Avenue  In 
offering  services  on  Saturday 
Ings.  and  another  in 

Sheila  Bloom  is  dinners 
assisted    by    Morton    J. 
Grace  Felnman  and  Claire 
tlons  and  seating;    Muriel 
tions;    Jeanette  Streger  and 
tickets;  Ruth  Singer,  publlclt 
Rein,  Bernard  Livingston 
bader,  Harold  Rubin.  Allen 
StUlman,  Journal. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18.  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, April  4,  1977,  the  following  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  which 
outlines  the  changes  our  former  col- 
league. Bob  Bergland  is  bringing  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  new 
Secretary  of  that  agency. 

It  is  my  feeling  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Bob 
Bergland,  a  farmer  himself,  will  not  only 
do  an  excellent  job  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e,  but  will  succeed  In  bringing 
about  a  new  look  in  agriculture  which 
will  not  only  benefit  this  country,  but  tJie 
individual  farmer  as  well.  I  for  one  want 
to  wish  him  the  best  of  everything  and 
will  endeavor  to  support  him  in  his  ef- 
forts to  once  again  recognize  that  facet 
of  our  economy  which  has  sorely  been 
overlooked  in  the  past;  the  forgotten 
farmer: 

How  Bob  Bergland  Is  Changing  USDA 
(By  Goody  L.  Solomon) 

When  Earl  Butz  resided  in  Room  200A  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  some 
farmers'  representatives,  consumers  and  the 
press  claimed  they  often  found  the  secre- 
tary's door  closed.  Bob  Bergland  seems  to 
have  flung  them  open.  He's  met  more  than 
once  with  almost  every  special  Interest  the 
department  touches. 

They  usually  come  away  feeling  optimistic. 
Bergland  charms  them.  He's  also  been  open 
to  their  causes — too  open  perhaps  in  the  eyes 
of  some  observers. 

Bergland  is  showing  himself  to  be  a  com- 
promiser. In  presenting  bis  recommendations 
on  farm  legislation  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  he  said,  "This  program  repre- 
sents a  middle  ground  in  the  administration 
(and)  I  will  fight  for  it  .  .  .  (although)  I 
wouldn't  recommend  it  as  a  private  citizen 
(with  a  farm  in  Minnesota) ." 

In  many  ways — his  personal  style,  his  rhet- 
oric, his  sub-Cabinet  selections  and  the  pro- 
grams slated  to  get  attention  by  his  admin- 
istration— Bergland  appears  to  have  turned 
USDA  in  a  new  direction.  To  see  the  differ- 
ence, look  back  at  the  Butz  posture: 

Butz  dogmatically  insisted  that  govern- 
ment keep  hands  off  food  supplies  and  prices. 
While  he  kept  price  supports  "ridiculously 
low,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  farm  organiza- 
tion representative.  Butz  also  dismantled  the 
county  and  district  farmer  committee 
through  which  price  support  funds  were  dis- 
tributed, thus  weakening  the  whole  system. 

Laissez-faire  to  Butz  meant  no  formal 
reserve  system  and  no  regulation  of  exports. 
Nor  would  he  undertake  International  co- 
operation on  grain  reserves. 

Richard  L.  Feltner,  assistant  secretary  for 
marketing  and  consumer  services  under  Bytz, 
summed  up  the  philosophy  of  that  admin- 
istration. "I  firmly  believe."  he  said,  "that 
what's  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country." 

What  resulted  trom  that  approach  was 
this: 

Butz  ended  most  crop  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments,  and  agrlcultru:e  moved  to  full- 
scale  production,  something  the  experts  gen- 
erally applaud.  Meanwhile,  though,  he  set 
loan  rates  so  low  on  grains  that  many  farmers 
didn't  enter  the  program  and  are  now  left 
holding  excess  supplies.  Not  only  does  this 
add  to  farmers'  rising  operating  costs  but  also 


there  is  no  mechanism  for  handling  the  sur- 
plus. 

For,  if  farmers  take  out  commodity  loans, 
they  do  so  In  order  to  withhold  grain  from 
the  market  in  hopes  that  prices  will  rise.  They 
get  a  government-fixed  price  per  bxishel, 
which  is  below  the  market  price.  The  grain 
serves  as  collateral  and  the  farmer  obtains 
cash  for  current  operating  purposes.  If  mar- 
ket prices  don't  rise  as  anticipated,  the  farm- 
er repays  his  loan  with  the  stored  grain, 
v.hich  the  government  can  save  for  times  of 
adverse  weather  and  short  supplies  or  can  use 
for  export  through  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram. 

Inasmuch  as  farmers  didn't  enter  the  loan 
program  while  they  had  bumper  crops  in 
wheat  and  rice  during  1975  and  1978.  they 
are  holding  the  largest  surplus  of  wheat  in 
13  years  and  the  biggest  of  rice  in  history. 

Enter  Bergland,  who  often  talks  in  favor 
of  free  market  competition  but  would  in- 
terfere in  order  to  balance  inequities  and 
prevent  wide  swings  In  farm  and  consumer 
prices.  "To  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  free 
marketplace."  he  has  said,  "Is  nonsense." 

On  March  23  Bergland  gave  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  his  proposals  for  re- 
newing the  farm  legislation  which  is  ex- 
piring this  fall.  Although  the  secretary 
angered  wheat  farmers  who  had  hoped  for 
higher  price  supports  than  Bergland  offered, 
his  package  did  contain  redeeming  features 
for  them  and  other  agricultural  interests. 
As  for  Bergland's  specifics: 
Congress  should  increase  target  prices  for 
basic  commodities  and  establish  a  formula 
whereby  traget  prices  increase  as  costs  of 
production  rise.  The  main  purpose  of  target 
prices  is  to  get  a  floor  to  farm  Income.  If 
market  prices  fall  below  target  prices,  the 
government  pays  the  difference  to  the  farmer. 
Congress  should  continue  the  secretary's 
discretionary  power  on  loan  rates  but  grant 
it  for  more  than  one  year.  Bergland  would 
then  up  the  loan  rates  on  corn  (now  at  $1.50 
per  bushel)  to  $2,  whUe  keeping  wheat  at 
$2.25  per  bushel,  so  that  more  surplus  wheat 
might  be  used  for  animal  feed. 
Tie  loan  rates  to  target  prices. 
Set  up  a  mechanism  for  handling  grain  re- 
serves as  follows :  Instead  of  the  current  one- 
year  authority  for  commodity  loans,  the  sec- 
retary would  have  the  power  to  extend  loans 
for  three  years  with  extensions  when  neces- 
sary. As  an  Incentive  for  farmers  to  keep 
wheat  and  rice  off  the  market  when  prices 
were  between  140  percent  and  176  percent  of 
the  loan  rate,  Uncle  Sam  would  foot  the 
farmers'  storage  fees.  With  prices  below  140 
percent  of  the  loan  rate,  a  farmer  could  not 
sell  his  grain  and  repay  the  loan  without 
penalty.  When  prices  reached  176  percent  of 
the  loan  level,  the  point  at  which  the  grains 
should  be  released  for  sale,  all  loans  would 
be  called. 

Eliminate  acreage  allotments  which  no 
longer  reflect  existing  production  patterns. 
The  effect,  said  Bergland,  would  be  to  give 
farmers  flexibility  in  planting  barley  one 
year,  wheat  the  next  and  so  on. 

Finally,  Bergland  thinks  the  U.S.  cannot 
possibly  feed  the  world's  hungry  people  but 
does  have  a  responsibility  to  help  out.  "We 
will  continue  in  negotiations  with  other  na- 
tions to  establish  some  sort  of  an  interna- 
tional food  security  system,"  he  said.  Mean- 
while, he  requested  an  extension  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program,  with  some  modiflcatlons 
that  would  increase  the  money  and  the  quan- 
tity of  food  available  for  emergency  aid  to 
poor  countries. 

Other  major  points  of  difference  between 
Butz  and  Bergland: 

Bergland  views  agriculture  policies  as 
closely  tied  to  those  on  energy,  bousing, 
transportation,  labor  as  well  as  diplomacy, 
therefore  has  already  attended  several  meet- 
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ings  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Council  from 
which  Butz  often  absented  himself. 

The  current  secretary  has  started  revamp- 
ing the  advisory  committees  serving  the  de- 
partment. Among  other  things,  he  has  named 
two  consumer  representatives  to  the  Expert 
Panel  on  Nitrites  and  Nitrosamines  and  has 
abolished  11  advisory  committees  not  re- 
quired by  law. 

"They  amounted  to  representatives  of  agri- 
business recommending  policies  that  quite 
often  were  accepted  by  Butz  and  Hardin," 
said  a  staffer  in  Bergland's  office.  He  also  said ' 
"the  committees  were  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  Continental  Grain  was  represented 
on  a  lot  of  them  ...  or  a  housewife  on  a 
committee  would  be  the  wife  of  a  Repub- 
lican leader."  Instead  of  advisory  committees, 
Bergland  prefers  public  hearings  on  proposed 
regulations. 

Cabinet  officers  traditionally  and  neces- 
sarily choose  like-minded  assistants  and 
Bergland  is  no  exception.  But  he's  getting 
high  marks  from  a  wide  range  of  observers 
for  the  caliber  of  his  selections,  including 
his  choice  of  Carol  Foreman,  the  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  who  was  sworn  In  March  25  as  as- 
sistant secretary  for  food  and  nutrition. 

Who  are  these  people  and  what  Issues  are 
absorbing  their  immediate  attention? 

John  White,  deputy  secretary,  was  Texas 
commissioner  of  agriculture  for  26  years.  He's 
been  called  the  "best  of  the  state  agriculture 
commissioners"  and  his  administrative  abili- 
ties are  expected  to  compensate  for  Berg- 
land's weakness  there. 

The  economic  brains  at  USDA  belong  to 
Howard  HJort.  During  the  Johnson  era,  HJort 
was  first  staff  economist  of  USDA,  then  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  undersecretary  and  fi- 
nally head  of  the  department  of  planning 
analysis.  In  1972  HJort  joined  the  consulting 
firm  of  the  undersecretary  for  whom  he  had 
worked,  John  Schnittker. 

Some  credit  HJort  with  masterminding 
Bergland's  recommendations  on  pending 
farm  legislation  set. 

In  characterizing  the  difference  between 
himself  and  his  predecessor  Don  Paarlberg, 
Hjort  said,  "Don  is  more  oriented  to  a  free- 
market  framework.  I  decided  a  long  time  ago 
that  the  preconditions  for  a  free  market 
don't  exist  anywhere  in  the  world  and  that 
belief  has  been  strengthened  in  time.  We 
have  to  compete  in  a  world  market  where 
countries  have  administered  prices." 

As  director  of  agriculture  economics. 
HJort's  top  priority  is  to  "make  a  careful 
assessment  of  what  would  happen  both  to 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  commodities 
if  the  U.S.  price  were  to  be  plus  or  minus  20 
percent  of  what  it  actually  is." 

Dale  Hathaway,  slated  to  become  assistant 
secretary  for  international  affairs,  will  come 
to  USDA  directly  from  the  International 
Pood  Policy  Research  Institute,  of  which  he 
was  director  since  its  founding  in  1975.  That 
group  looked  into  the  wide  ranging  food 
problems  of  developing  countries.  At  USDA, 
Hathaway  will  continue  in  that  quest. 

Alex  Mercuri,  as  assistant  secretary  for 
rural  development,  will  set  his  sights  first  on 
devising  regulations  that  would  permit  the 
department  to  implement  niral  development 
legislation  of  1972  that  the  Republicans 
neglected.  USDA  will  be  examining  ways  of 
putting  local  and  community  resources  to 
better  use  and  of  bringing  In  commercial 
capital. 

Mercuri 's  background  suits  his  Job.  He 
was  vice  president  for  regional  and  com- 
munity affairs  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  before  that  was  president  of  a 
technical  and  vocational  school  in  the  rural 
mountains  of  New  Mexico. 
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Similarly,  Rupert  Cutler,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  conservation  research  and  educa- 
tion, has  a  solid  background  in  natural  re- 
sotirces  management  and  environmental  ac- 
tion, most  recently  as  professor  of  resource 
development  and  extension  specialist  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Before  that  he 
was  assistant  executive  director  of  the  Wil- 
derness Society  here  and  earlier  had  worked 
for  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation. 

Carol  Foreman  has  one  of  the  pressure 
Jobs  in  the  department.  She  is  in  charge  of 
the  highly  criticized  food  stamp  and  other 
feeding  programs,  which  together  absorb  $9 
billion  of  the  $14  billion  USDA  budget. 

Bergland's  proposal  for  strengthening  the 
food  stamp  program  and  cleaning  up  its 
abuse  will  be  given  to  the  House  Tuesday 
and  the  Senate  Thursday.  While  details 
have  not  yet  been  worked  up,  the  most  fa- 
vored option  reportedly  Includes  these  pro- 
visions : 

Eliminate  the  purchase  requirement.  (A 
bill  to  that  effect  has  been  introduced  by 
Sens.  Robert  Dole,  R-Kan.,  and  George  Mc- 
Govern,  D-S.D.) 

Establish  income  eligibility  by  using  a 
standard  deduction  covering  fanally  ex- 
penses Instead  of  the  current  itemized  de- 
ductions which  require  that  applicants  sub- 
mit lengthy  and  complicated  documentation. 
As  a  consequence,  recipients  at  the  highest 
Income  level  would  have  been  reduced  and 
that  in  turn  would  help  keep  the  total  food 
stamp  budget  in  tow. 

A  big  question  regarding  Foreman's  posi- 
tion is  to  what  extent  she  could  or  should 
act  as  the  consumer  advocate  in  the  de- 
partment. Although  she  admits  that  her 
presence  will  help  keep  a  focus  on  public 
needs,  she  doesn't  think  that  consumer  ad- 
vocacy should  be  her  Job. 

A  proposal  getting  serious  consideration  at 
the  department  would  create  an  office  of 
citizen  participation.  Apparently  Bergland  is 
intrigued  with  the  notion  that  individual 
farmers,  who  have  a  hard  time  getting  their 
two  cents  into  the  department  policies, 
would  be  helped  as  much  as  other  citizens. 

In  any  event,  Robert  Meyer,  a  California 
farmer  who  will  be  assistant  secretary  for 
marketing,  plans  to  work  directly  vrtth  farm- 
ers. "Instead  of  mandating  solutions  from 
Washington,"  he  said,  "when  something 
comes  up  that  requires  a  solution  from  the 
department  I  will  go  first  to  the  producers. 
The  most  common  sense  comes  from  farm- 
ers. .  .  .  Then  everything  is  a  compromise. 
After  (a  decision  is  made)  I  wUl  explain  it 
to  the  farmers." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  April  6. 1  was  forced  to  leave 
the  floor  before  the  House  had  completed 
its  business  for  the  day.  I  had  to  catch 
a  plane  back  to  Miami  in  order  to  keep 
commitments  to  my  constituents. 

I  missed  the  vote  on  the  final  passage 
of  H.R.  5262,  international  lending  in- 
stitutions. Had  I  been  able  to  remain  for 
the  vote,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 
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MEDICARE  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
COMMUNITY  MEDICAL  CEN- 
TERS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
improve  the  opportunities  for  medicare 
to  obtain  ambulatory  mental  health  care 
through  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

The  CMHC  program  has  brought 
about  dramatic  Improvements  in  the  ac- 
cessibility, quality,  and  cost  of  the  Na- 
tion's mental  health  services.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  highly  successful  in  doc- 
umenting the  value  of  providing  mental 
health  services  in  a  community  setting. 

Unfortunately,  all  segments  of  the 
population  have  not  been  able  to  bene- 
fit from  CMHC's.  It  is  a  harsh  reality 
that  the  group  least  served  by  CMHC's 
has  the  most  mental  health  problems — 
the  elderly.  This  ironic  situation  has  oc- 
curred, however,  more  because  of  gaps 
in  medicare  coverage  than  flaws  in  the 
CMHC  program. 

To  date,  participation  by  CMHC's  in 
medicare  is  very  limited.  Only  those 
CMHC's  operated  directly  by  a  hospi- 
tal are  participating  fully  in  the  pro- 
gram, free  standing  CMHC's — 85  percent 
of  the  total — cannot  qualify  as  providers 
of  care.  Additionally,  restrictions  on 
mental  health  coverage  under  part  B 
mean  that  reimbursements  are  not  avail- 
able for  more  than  about  7  to  10  visits 
per  year  for  each  mentally  ill  medicare 
beneficiary. 

Currently,  utilization  rates  for  elderly 
persons  seeking  mental  health  services 
are  extremely  low.  In  the  CMHC's,  3.9 
percent  of  patients  in  1974  were  65  or 
over. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today  i. 
designed  to — 

Make  outpatient  services  of  qualified 
community  mental  health  centers  more 
accessible  to  medicare  beneficiaries  by 
establishing  CMHC's  as  providers  of 
care. 

Coordinate  Federal  policy  under  the 
CMHC  Act  and  title  XVni  so  as  to  In- 
sure that  these  two  programs  work  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  mentally 
ill. 

Provide  reimbursement  for  10  visits  to 
a  CMHC  and  for  additional  visits — up  to 
a  maximum  of  60 — following  utilization 
review  as  to  appropriateness  and  neces- 
sity of  treatment  so  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  patients  can  receive  all  the 
care  they  need  in  any  year. 

The  legislation  does  not,  however,  ex- 
pand the  types  of  services  which  reim- 
bursement is  to  be  made;  it  simply  au- 
thorizes reimbursement  for  these  serv- 
ices in  a  CMHC  as  well  as  through 
a  hospital  or  a  private  prtictlclng 
physician. 

Under  recently  enacted  CMHC  legls- 
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latlon,  each  center  must 
a  specialized  program  to 
mental  health  needs  of  th« 
also  to  provide  services 
released   from   an    Institu' 
might  otherwise  be  admitted 
tution.  These  requirements 
Into  the  law  specifically  to 
accessibility  and 
CMHC  services  to  the  eldeiy 
new  mandate,  CMHC's  are 
more  aggressively  seek  tho$e 
care. 

In  many  areas,  CMHC's 
accessible  source  of  care  i 
alternative  for  many 
mental    institutions.    The 
making  such  services  available 
and  other  medically 
are  particularly  acute  and 
program    is    meeting    this 
thirds  of  federally  funded 
vide  services  to  medically 
populations  and  40  percent 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this 
the  dual  needs  of 
care  coverage  and  increasir 
cial  Independence  of 
dated  in  the  Community 
Centers  Amendments  of 

CMHC's  are  now  eligible 
of  declining  operational  support 
upon  the  estimated  deficit 
gram.  At  the  end  of  8  years 
expected  to  become  self-supicient 
in  fact,  as  these  programs 
end  of  their  grants,  alternEJtive 
is  not  easy  to  find. 

Medicare  reimbursement 
that  the  services  of  CMHC'i 
tinue  to  be  available  to  the 
disabled  population  after 
gorical  fimds  terminate.  Mddicare 
be  an  important  payor  itsel 
serves  as  a  model  for  medicaJLd 
influences  reimbursements 
ance  carriers  and  provider 
care  could  thus  have  a  ma 
the  fiscal  viability  of  the  efctire 
program. 

For  those  CMHC's  still  onj 
grant,   categorical  funds   wpuld 
duced  dollar-for -dollar  by 
collected  from  medicare,  as 
third -party  payments. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT 
DAY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PEIKINS 


OF   KZNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 


Monday,  April  18, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr 
like  to  take  this  opportunity 
edge  my  support  of  Natio^ial 
Government  Day,  April  5, 19 
man  of  the  Education  and 
mittee  in  the  House  of 
I  am  confronted  daily  with 
problems  of  our  Nation's 
of  these  problems  necessitate 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

action;  others  are  State  and  local  mat- 
ters. But,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
takes  more  that  just  additional  money 
and  legislation  to  solve  these  problems 
and  make  our  educational  system  one  of 
the  highest  quality.  I  feel  that  it  takes 
interest  and  action,  concern  and  work, 
on  the  part  of  everyone  involved  in  the 
education  enterprise,  including  most 
particularly  students. 

This  is  why  I  would  like  to  commend 
today  our  student  leaders  and  all  stu- 
dents who  are  involved  in  school  affairs. 
Too  many  people  of  all  ages  feel  that 
their  efforts  cannot  change  anything  and 
therefore  are  willing  to  sit  back  .and 
criticize  the  efforts  of  those  who  do  get 
involved.  I  am  proud  of  our  young  people 
who  do  not  take  this  attitude,  but  who 
instead  realize  that  active  individuals 
are  the  basis  of  our  Nation's  strength, 
both  In  school  and  in  later  life. 

Some  of  them  may  aspire  to  someday 
working  in  government  at  the  local, 
State,  or  Federal  level.  Many  of  them 
may  become  future  leaders  in  a  variety 
of  fields.  All  of  them  will  have  had  a 
valuable  experience  in  learning  the 
meaning  of  citizen  contribution. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  setting  aside  a  day  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  young  people  in  student  govern- 
ment. They  are  a  true  source  of  strength 
for  our  country. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  reported  that  the 
State  Department,  after  consulting  with 
the  AFL-CIO,  has  denied  three  Soviet 
trade  unionists  visas  to  attend  a  long- 
shoreman's convention  in  Seattle. 

If  the  press  accounts  are  accurate,  then 
the  State  Department  with  this  action 
has  undermined  the  credibility  of  the 
American  commitment  to  the  Helsinki 
accords.  More  importantly,  the  refusal 
to  grant  the  visas  only  serves  to  under- 
cut the  efficacy  of  our  renewed  commit- 
ment to  human  rights. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent 
weeks  to  prod  the  Soviet  Union  into 
greater  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  "basket  three."  Among  the  recent 
criticisms  directed  at  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  its  failure  to  allow  more 
travel  in  and  out  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Now  this  criticism  ap- 
pears hollow  as  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment, reportedly  after  consultation  with 
officials  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  refused  to 
allow  three  Soviet  trade  unionists  to 
visit  the  west  coast  for  a  convention. 

In  his  speech  at  the  United  Nations 
last  month.  President  Carter  announced 
that  the  administration  would  take  steps 
to  eliminate  arbitrary  restrictions  upon 
travel  to  the  United  States.  The  action 


taken  by  the  State  Deparment  contra- 
dicts President  Carter's  pledge.  It  calls 
into  question  the  seriousness  and  sin- 
cerity of  our  human  rights  pronounce- 
ments. 

Currently,  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing to  establish  a  systematic  human 
rights  policy  that  will  be  coherent  and 
evenhanded.  I  urge  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  reconsider  its  action  and  I  urge 
President  Carter  to  follow  through  on 
his  pledge  to  lift  unnecessary  restrictions 
on  travel  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki 
accords.  Surely,  we  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  ourselves  as  a  people  and  in 
our  democratic  traditions  as  a  nation  not 
to  fear  the  consequences  of  foreign  visi- 
tors coming  to  the  United  States  for  a 
few  days.  To  demonstrate  the  vitality  of 
our  democratic  beliefs,  we  should  not  ar- 
bitrarily refuse  entry  to  any  foreigners 
seeking  to  visit  the  United  States. 


THE  CANCER  BATTLE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
April  13,  1977,  into  the  Congressional 
Record : 

The  Cancer  Battle 

Cancer  Is  America's  nightmare.  Even 
though  heart  disease  may  kill  more  people, 
surveys  show  that  60%  of  the  people  fear 
cancer  more  than  any  other  disease. 

Each  year  the  cancer  death  toll  mounts. 
Statistics  now  show  that  one  out  of  four 
Americans  alive  today  will  be  stricken  out 
cancer  and  that  of  those  stricken,  two  out 
of  three  will  die.  Although  most  scientists 
feel  that  carcinogens — cancer  causing  sub- 
stances— will  eventually  be  controlled  and 
eliminated,  they  predict  that  the  worst  may 
be  yet  to  come  since  many,  and  perhaps  most, 
cancers  are  a  direct  result  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances In  the  environment. 

Six  years  and  millions  of  dollars  ago  the 
nation  declared  war  on  cancer.  Today  the 
battle  rages  on,  still  costing  a  thousand 
Americans  lives  each  day.  And  even  though 
we  are  spending  more  and  more  money,  the 
survival  rate  from  many  forms  of  cancer 
has  Improved  only  slightly  over  the  past 
twenty  years. 

Some  critics  say  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram Is  a  multl -million  dollar  mess.  The 
record  shows  few  successes  and  many  prob- 
lems. The  lack  of  coordinated  leadership 
Is  evident.  The  regulatory  apparatus  of  the 
program  Is  reportedly  bogged  down  In  un- 
finished business.  The  single  most  signifi- 
cant achievement  of  the  cancer  program  may 
be  the  growing  recognition  that  cancer  is 
not  essentially  a  medical  problem,  but  an 
environmental  problem,  caused  largely  by 
substances  In  air,  water,  food  and  tobacco. 
Despite  this  understanding  of  the  problem, 
cancer  research  Is  still  aimed  primarily  at 
finding  an  elusive  cure  rather  than  identify- 
ing and  preventing  environmental  causes. 
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ViThy  can't  American  know-how,  which 
created  the  atomic  bomb  and  took  us  to  the 
moon,  cure  and  prevent  cancer?  It  probably 
can  reduce  cancer  deaths  significantly,  but 
It  will  take  time.  Unlike  the  Manhattan  and 
Apollo  projects  where  the  basic  science  was 
understood  and  only  the  complex  engineer- 
ing had  to  be  developed,  in  cancer  research 
the  basic  science  Is  not  understood  com- 
pletely. Before  scientists  can  cure  cancer, 
they  must  learn  to  identify  and  better  under- 
stand cell  reproduction.  Cancer  Is  the  failure 
of  the  cells'  regulatory  mechanism  to  be- 
have properly.  The  cell  loses  control  over 
its  rate  of  reproduction  and  divides  wildly, 
invading  normal  tissues.  These  cancerous 
cells  overproduce  and  begin  to  grow  over  nor- 
mal cells  which  eventually  suffocate  and  die. 
To  complicate  the  problem  for  the  scientist, 
cancer  is  not  one  disease.  It  Is  more  than  one 
hundred  different  Illnesses  that  strike  the 
body  In  different  areas  and  in  different  ways. 

Most  scientists  now  agree  that  many  causes 
of  cancer  can  be  eliminated  by  removing  cer- 
tain substances  in  the  environment.  They 
think  that  as  much  as  90  percent  of  all 
cancer  may  be  Induced  by  substances  in  our 
air,  food,  water  and  places  of  work.  Since 
we  live  In  a  chemical  world,  with  approxi- 
mately 200,000  man-made  chemicals  in  exist- 
ence and  several  thousand  more  being  created 
each  year  In  the  form  of  new  pesticides,  food 
additives  and  Industrial  chemicals,  many 
scientists  believe  our  attack  against  cancer 
should  be  directed  toward  eliminating  or 
curbing  the  use  of  these  substances. 

Despite  all  of  the  problems  there  is  hope. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment and  to  eliminate  cancer-causing 
substances  from  the  environment.  Last  year 
the  Congress  approved  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act.  This  new  law  requires  chemical 
manufacturers  and  processors  to  conduct 
pre-market  tests  of  substances  that  may  pre- 
sent an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  to  health 
or  the  environment. 

Federal  funding  for  cancer  research  Is  be- 
ing rapidly  increased.  In  1971  federal  funds 
for  cancer  research  totaled  $190  million.  Last 
year's  budget  was  close  to  $1  billion,  which 
represented  nearly  a  500  percent  funding  in- 
crease In  six  years.  Our  research  efforts  are 
also  being  redirected.  Congress  Is  recom- 
mending that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
spend  more  money  studying  nutrition  and 
environmentally  induced  cancers. 

Medical  advances  are  also  made.  Doctors 
today  have  greater  optimism  for  recovery 
for  cancer  patients  than  ever  before.  When 
the  disease  is  located  and  treated  early  pros- 
pects for  recovery  are  better.  In  addition  to 
the  more  conventional  fornus  of  cancer  treat- 
ment, such  as  surgery,  radiation  and  chemo- 
therapy, new  technologies  are  being  devel- 
oped to  improve  both  cancer  detection  and 
treatment.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  we 
will  find  a  miracle  drug  to  prevent  and  cure 
all  cancers.  Cancer  is  simply  too  complex  and 
caused  by  too  many  stimuli  to  be  totally 
eradicated. 

Many  things  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  cancer  but  the  most  Important  is  to 
recognize  that  lowering  the  incidence  of 
cancer  wUl  require  changes  In  the  American 
life  style.  Increased  public  awareness  of 
proper  diets  and  of  the  hazards  of  excessive 
exposure  to  sunlight  and  tobacco  smoking, 
and  vigorous  action  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible,  carcinogens  from  the  environment 
can  make  a  significant  dent  in  our  cancer 
mortality  rate.  The  evidence  now  Is  that  the 
tide  of  battle  will  turn  In  the  war  against 
cancer  when  Americans  recognize  the  risks 
of  their  life  style,  and  accept  the  changes 
that  must  be  made  In  it. 
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WELFARE  REFORM  AGAIN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  planning 
for  the  reorganization  of  our  welfare 
system  could  benefit  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  Richard  A.  Cloward  and  Frances 
Fox  Pliven.  Their  analysis  of  the  forces 
moving  the  Great  Society  programs  in 
their  book  "Regulating  the  Poor:  The 
Function  of  Public  Welfare"  has  been 
widely  read  and  held  by  many  to  be  an 
accurate  assessment  of  the  social  oro- 
grams  of  the  1960's. 

In  the  April  11.  1977.  New  York  Times, 
Cloward  and  Pliven  remind  us  that  the 
lessons  of  the  1960's  can  guide  in  our 
current  reform  planning.  Particularly 
they  note  that  our  welfare  problems 
spring  from  unemployment,  not  from  the 
welfare  system  itself.  I  submit  the  article 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Welfare  Reform  Again 

(By  Richard  A.   Cloward  and  Francis  Fox 
Pliven) 

The  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  rolls  have 
moved  up  to  more  than  3.5  million  families. 
Swollen  budgets  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
are  thus  provoking  demands  for  welfare  re- 
form, and  President  Carter  is  convening  task 
forces  to  put  the  matter  before  the  Con- 
gress again.  But  this  period  of  debate  Is  Just 
as  likely  as  earlier  ones  to  avoid  the  under- 
lying problem :  Persisting  unemployment,  the 
main  cause  of  high  welfare  case  loads. 

More  than  likely,  the  pending  debate  will 
focus  on  alleged  abuses  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem, not  on  the  obvious  problems  in  the 
economic  system,  with  the  probable  result 
that  the  relief  system  will  be  "reformed"  to 
make  benefits  more  difficult  to  obtain  by  the 
unemployed. 

In  the  20th  century,  the  United  States 
economy  has  failed  to  provide  anything  re- 
sembling enough  jobs  except  during  brief 
intervals  of  war.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
historian  to  recite  the  main  facts. 

World  War  I  generated  a  boom,  but  It  was 
followed  by  severe  imemplojrment  through- 
out the  1920's  that  reached  catastrophic 
proportions  in  the  Great  Depression.  World 
War  II  restored  employment,  but  a  sharp 
peacetime  recession  followed  in  the  late 
1940's.  The  Korean  War  brought  unemploy- 
ment levels  down,  but  the  second  half  of 
the  1950's  was  a  time  of  "rolling  recessions," 
which  persisted  after  John  P.  Kennedy  gained 
office.  Toward  the  end  of  the  I960's,  the  Viet- 
nam War  again  brought  unemployment  levels 
down,  but  only  temporarily.  We  have  been  in 
a  post- Vietnam  recession  since  1970  and  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  last  throughout 
the  decade.  Minorities  usually  are  especially 
hard-hit. 

Unemployment  benefits  help,  but  not 
everyone  is  covered,  and  the  benefits  expire. 
Since  welfare  is  the  only  longer-term  re- 
course for  long-term  unemployment,  the  rolls 
continue  to  rise. 

Employers  benefit  from  unemployment. 
High  unemployment  rates  make  the  entire 
working  class  frightened  and  docile,  as  evi- 
denced by  acquiescence  In  declining  real 
wages.  Economic  reforms  that  would  de- 
prive employers  of  this  weapon  in  dealings 
with  workers  are  therefore  likely  to  be  fierce- 
ly resisted. 

If    the    United    States    will    not   provide 
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enough  jobs,  that  fact  ought  to  be  acknowl- 
edged. Perhaps  then  we  could  face  the  ques- 
tions that  simple  decency  dictate.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  work,  how  are  the  unemployed  to 
be  sustained?  How  many  of  the  imemployed 
will  be  reached  by  one  or  another  program? 
And  at  what  levels  will  they  be  allowed  to 
survive? 

But  periods  of  welfare  reform  are  not 
periods  of  simple  decency.  They  are  periods  In 
which  myths  are  manufactured  to  conceal 
great  harshness. 

The  overriding  myth  Is  that  welftire  de- 
stroys the  poor.  For  one  thing,  welfare  Is 
said  to  destroy  the  incentive  to  work.  And  If 
welfare  grants  are  so  liberal  as  to  come  close 
to  the  mlnlmtun  wage,  then  the  presence  of 
a  large  welfare  population  Is  alleged  to  make 
the  working  poor  also  wonder  whether  they 
should  work. 

These  corrosive  effects  on  the  work  ethic 
are  then  invoked  to  explain  why  the  welfare 
rolls  continue  to  rise,  and  are  sometimes  even 
invoked  to  explain  unemployment  among 
the  underclass. 

Another  recurrent  myth  is  the  view  that 
welfare  undermines  the  family.  Men  desert 
wives  and  children  to  make  them  eligible  for 
welfare  benefits.  And  the  weakened  families 
that  result  give  rise  to  a  host  of  "social 
pathologies"  among  the  young — delinquency, 
school  failure,  addiction,  civil  disorder  and 
a  new  generation  of  welfare  dependents. 

The  welfare  reformer's  portrait  of  the 
American  welfare  underclass  is  a  portrait  of 
a  whole  sector  of  the  population  being  led 
to  abandon  traditional  American  values  by 
a  too-lax  charity. 

Well,  perhaps  so.  Who  could  reasonably 
argue  that  allowing  able-bodied  people  to 
languish  on  welfare  indefinitely  is  anything 
but  demoralizing?  But  it  is  mythical  to 
blame  welfare  for  that  demoralization. 

Welfare  reformers  want  it  both  wajrs.  They 
want  to  avoid  calling  for  drastic  and  unpop- 
ular changes  in  the  economy  that  might  pro- 
duce enough  Jobs  to  go  around,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  want  to  curb  the  ills  that 
follow  from  prolonged  dependency  on  the 
dole. 

Their  method  (It  was  Invented  centuries 
ago  by  the  English  poor-law  commissioners) 
is  to  analyze  welfare  policies  and  practices 
to  show  that  the  welfare  system  Itself 
is  the  cause  of  demoralization  among  the 
poor.  Eligibility  policies  are  too  lax,  grant 
levels  too  high,  deserting  fathers  let  go 
scot-free,  fraud  shrugged  off,  malingering 
tolerated. 

To  reach  such  a  diagnosis  Is  to  know  the 
remedy :  tighten  eligibility,  lower  grant  levels, 
find  the  deserting  fathers,  curb  fraud,  reward 
work  and  punish  worklessness.  As  these 
myths  become  full-blown  and  widely  pub- 
licized, it  may  fairly  be  said  that  a  new 
period  of  welfare  reform  Is  upon  us. 


WOLF-CARIBOU    INTERACTION 
STUDY  NEEDED  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  vmCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago,  I  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  prepare  for  me 
a  repxjrt  on  what  research  might  be  val- 
uable in  Alaska  before  that  State  goes 
forward  with  its  wolf-kill  plans.  The  fol- 
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lowing  letter  and  proposal 

of  that  request,  and  I  believe 

are   worth    the    attention 

leagues,  particularly  since 

the  need  for  legislation 

2884  and  H.R.  3801. 
Implicit  in  the  Departmeht 

seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  tha 

so  far  by  the  State  of  Alaska 

addressed  themselves  to 

vital  questions  regarding 

the  ecosystem  of  such  a  ma  I 

in  the  number  of  wolves. 
The  material  follows: 

Proposal  for  a  Comfrerens  ive  Study  of 
Wolf-Caribou  Relations  i|r  Northwest- 
ern Alaska 
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This  proposal   was  preparep 
to  a  request  from  U.S. 
Ham  Whltehurst  for  an 
manpower,  and  funding 
duct  a  comprehensive  study 
ka  wolf  problem,"  defined  In 
respondence  and  attachments 
wolf -caribou  relations  In 
ka.  This  area  covers  140,000 
about  the  size  of  Montana. 

The  Alaska  Fish   and  Oanie 
(AFGD)    has  been   conducting 
caribou  and  wolves  in  the 
cording  to  their  literature 
sufflcient   Information   to 
agement  program  to  restore 
duced  herd.  Therefore,  this 
that  a  much  more  refined 
wolf-caribou    Interactions   Is 
thing   else   would   duplicate 
efforts  or  fall  short  of  them, 
study  in  an  extensive,  extrem*y 
climatically  harsh  region  wil 
sums  of  money  and  considers  }l 
It  could  be  accomplished  In 
field  work,  with  two  addltlona . 
analysis  and  report  preparatioi 
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objectives 


Caribou 


St: 


1.  To  accurately  determine 
caribou  and  alternate  prey 
sheep,  moose)   In  the  study 

2.  To  determine  gross 
of  caribou  herds  and  subher^s 

3.  To  determine  the  health 
of  significant  numbers  of  carlt^ou 

4.  To  determine  age  and 
caribou  herd. 

5.  To  determine  the  trend 
caribou  herd. 

6.  To  determine  caribou  call 
and  crises  of  calf  mortality. 

7.  To  determine  annual 
mortality  rates  of  the  caribou 
tive  causes  of  mortality. 

Wolves 


1.  To  determine  the  numbel 
and  movements  of  wolves  in 

2.  To  determine  the  annue  1 
and  mortality  rates  of  the  wol: 

3.  To  determine  the  health 
of  significant  numbers  of 

4.  To  determine  the  rate  of 
and  other  prey  by  wolves. 

5.  To  determine  the  age, 
tlon  of  prey  killed  by  wolves 

Vegetation 

1 .  To  determine  the  blomas  i 
avaUable  to  wolf  prey  In  the 

2.  To  determine  the  annu4l 
available  vegetation. 

3.  To  determine  the 
available  vegetation. 

4.  To  determine  the  annua 
of   vegetation    by    caribou 
prey- 
Human  beings 

1 .  To  determine  the  annual 
kUl  of  wolf  prey  species  by 
native  Alaskans  in  the  study 
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2.  To  determine  the  importance  of  wolf 
prey  species  to  the  economy  and  sxirvlval  of 
native  and  non-native  Alaskans. 

3.  To  suggest  alternative  soiirces  of  Income 
and  food  acceptable  to  Alaskans,  which  could 
substitute  for  wolf  prey  species. 

methods 

1.  Pour  Intensive  study  areas  of  10,000 
square  miles  each  will  be  sampled  for  wolf 
population  estimates. 

2.  Ten  v/olves  each  year  will  be  captured 
by  darting  from  helicopters,  blood  sampled, 
radio-tagged,  and  radio-tracked  In  each  re- 
gion, from  as  widely  spaced  areas  as  possible 
within  each  region. 

3.  In  November  and  December,  March  and 
April  aerial  counts  of  radio-tagged  packs 
will  be  made  in  each  region  each  year. 

4.  Dens  of  each  radioed  pack  will  be  sur- 
veyed for  pup  production  and  survival  each 
year. 

6.  Selected  packs  will  be  radio-tracked  dally 
from  the  air  In  each  region  for  periods  up  to 
one  week  each  In  summer,  fall  and  winter 
to  determine  prey  kill  rates. 

6.  Caribou  will  be  counted  and  classified 
each  year  as  to  age  and  sex  by  aerial  pho- 
tograph over  the  entire  study  area. 

7.  Large  numbers  (50-100)  caribou  from 
each  subherd  will  be  darted  from  a  helicopter 
each  year  and  aged  and  blood  sampled. 

8.  Selected  numbers  of  each  caribou  sub- 
herd  will  be  radio-tagged  and  radio-tracked 
periodically  to  monitor  movements  and  dis- 
tribution of  herds. 

9.  Exclosures  and  enclosures  will  be  used 
to  assess  consumption  rates  of  vegetation  by 
caribou. 

10.  Aerial  and  ground  observation  of  ra- 
dioed caribou  herds  will  help  determine  wolf 
predatlon  rates  and  causes  of  caribou  mor- 
tality. 

11.  Annual  aerial  censvises  and  sex  and  age 
classification  of  more  of  Dall  sheep  herds  In 
the  study  area  will  be  conducted  and  some 
measure  of  the  importance  of  these  prey  spe- 
cies to  wolves  will  be  obtained. 

12.  Ground  sampling  of  vegetation  In  ran- 
domly selected  plots  from  throughout  the 
study  area  will  be  conducted,  and  total  cari- 
bou food  blomass  and  annual  Increment  esti- 
mates obtained. 

13.  Personal  Interviews,  Inspection  of  rec- 
ords, and  other  sociological  methods  will  be 
used  to  determine  the  Importance  of  caribou 
to  native  and  non-native  Alaskans. 

personnel 

Project  leader — wildlife  research  biolo- 
gist— QS-13 — 5  years  equals  5  persons  year. 

Two  wildlife  research  biologists — as-12 — 4 
years  equals  8  persons  year. 

Two  plant  ecologlsts — 6  man/yr  each — GS- 
12 — 3  years  equals  3  persons  year. 

Six  biological  technicians  (6  man/yr) — GS- 
9 — 3  years  equals  9  persons  year. 

One  sociologist — GS-12 — 1  year  equals  1 
person  year. 

One  secretary-clerk — GS-7 — 6  years  equals 
5  persons  year. 

Total:  31  persons  year. 

budget 

Personnel  $670,000 

Flying  time 1,355.000 

Travel  and  per  diem 387,000 

Blood    sampling 45.000 

Radio  equipment 30,000 

Miscellaneous   940.000 

Grand  total 3,437,000 

ANNUAL    distribution 

♦1,075,000/year  for  first  3  years. 

$101,000/year  for  last  2  years. 

Note. — Because  of  the  large  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  fixed-wing  aircraft  and 
helicopter  time.  It  probably  would  be  more 
economical  to  buy  the  fixed-wing  craft  and 
lease  the  helicopter,  and  add  2  pilots  to  the 
study  full-time  for  3  years  each. 
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1  WRBX5yr=5p.  year. 
1  WRBx3yr=3p.  year. 
3X4  yr=6p.  year. 
1  PI.  Eco.  X  3  yr  =  3  p.  year. 
1  Sec.  X  6  yr =6  p.  year. 
Total :  22  persons  year. 

Personnel  $475,000 

Flying  time 700,000 

Radio    equipment 20,000 

Blood   sampling 25,  000 

Travel  and  per  diem 200,000 

Miscellaneous   500,000 

Grand  total „. 1,920,000 

600,000/yr  X  3  =  1 ,800,000. 
60,000/yr  X  2  =  120,000. 


RESPECT  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  criticism  of  President  Carter's 
statements  on  human  rights,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  short  account  of  the  violation 
of  human  liberties  suffered  by  Jewish 
men  and  women  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  I  have  reservations  about 
the  results  of  President  Carter's  actions 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  recent  SALT 
negotiations  and  the  few  signs  that  dis- 
sidents have  actually  benefited,  I  cannot 
fault  his  intent.  All  of  us  who  have  a 
respect  for  democracy  must  be  for 
human  rights — that  is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  My  awareness  of  and  per- 
sonal acquaintances  with  many  fine  U.S. 
citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  enable  me 
to  understand  the  difBculty  of  remaining 
silent  when  such  wrongs  are  committed. 

The  material  follows: 

JCRB 
FOR    TOUR   INFORMATION 

A  new  and  ominous  situation  Is  developing 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  article  presents  a 
short  summary  of  the  most  recent  events. 
For  more  detailed  Information,  contact  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Bureau,  25  E. 
12th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106  (816)  — 
421-5808. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Mar.  17,  1977] 

Blackmail  Alleged;   Activists  Call  on 

United  States 

(By  Thomas  Kent) 

Moscow. — The  Soviet  Union's  leading  dis- 
sidents yesterday  accused  the  Kremlin  of 
blackmailing  the  United  States  and  appealed 
to  President  Jimmy  Carter  not  to  tone  down 
his  human  rights  campaign. 

Andrei  D.  Sakharov  and  20  other  dissi- 
dents said  the  arrest  Tuesday  of  a  Jewish 
activist  accused  of  being  an  American  spy 
was  a  deliberate  provocation  by  Moscow  just 
two  weeks  before  the  visit  of  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  29,  was  seized  by 
police  11  days  after  the  Soviet  government 
newspaper  Izvestla  accused  him  of  being  In  a 
spy  ring  managed  by  U.S.  Embassy  officials. 

His  friends  said  police  told  them  Shcha- 
ransky is  suspected  of  a  crime  against  the 
state — a  category  of  serious  offenses  that  In- 
cludes treason,  espionage  and  antl-Sovlet 
agitation. 

In  a  related  development,  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Ylgal  Allon  charged  that  the  arrest 
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of  Shcharansky  and  Soviet  press  attacks  on 
other  Jewish  activists  were  "a  new  dimension 
in  the  persecution  of  the  emigrant  activist 
movement.  In  fact  against  all  Jews — a  grave 
and  worrisome  dimension  such  as  we  have 
not  known  for  the  Itist  25  years." 

Sakharov  and  his  colleagues  made  their  ac- 
cusations against  the  Kremlin  at  a  hastily 
called  meeting  with  Western  reporters.  They 
said  that  Moscow,  while  arresting  and  haras- 
sing dissenters,  was  using  the  threat  of  can- 
celling strategic  arms  limitation  talks  In  an 
effort  to  keep  the  United  States  silent  on  hu- 
man rights  violations. 

The  Soviet  Communist  party  newspaper 
Pravda  said  Sunday  that  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Soviet  Internal  affairs  could  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  mistrust  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington that  could  hurt  arms  talks. 

"They,  are  saying  the  United  States  will  not 
get  detente  agreements,"  Sakharov  said. 
"This  Is  pure  blackmail. 

"The  arrest  of  Shcharansky  Is  an  attempt 
to  blackmail  the  new  administration  of  the 
U.S.A.  In  advance  of  Vance's  visit  to  force  It 
to  retreat  from  Its  principled  position  of  de- 
fense of  human  rights  in  the  whole  world." 

The  dissidents  said  Vance  should  decide  by 
himself  If  he  wants  to  meet  with  them  during 
his  visit  to  Moscow.  Sakharov  said  he  was  not 
asking  tor  an  appointment  but  believes  In 
talking  to  everyone  who  wants  to  know  his 
views. 

The  dissidents  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
release  from  prison  Monday  of  Mikhail 
Shtem,  68,  a  Jewish  physician  who  had  been 
jailed  for  more  than  2V2  years  In  the  Ukraine. 

He  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  bribery,  but 
dissidents  claimed  the  real  reason  was  to  in- 
timidate other  Ukrainians  who,  like  Shtern, 
had  applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

A  statement  given  to  reporters  by  Vladimir 
Slepak;  Alexander  Lemer;  Ida  Nudel;  Ben- 
jamin Levlch;  Sakharov's  wife,  Yelena  Bon- 
ner, and  other  Jewish  activists  claimed  recent 
Soviet  actions  against  Jews  "in  their  basic  as- 
pects repeat  the  scenario  of  the  'doctors- 
wreckers'  plot  in  1952-53." 

In  that  episode,  reportedly  carried  out  on 
Stalin's  orders,  nine  doctors,  including  several 
Jews,  were  seized  and  accused  of  plotting 
against  the  lives  of  Soviet  leaders.  They  were 
alleged  to  have  links  with  British  Intelligence 
and  Zionist  groups  overseas. 

"We  believe  that  people  are  not,  In  this  era, 
going  to  permit  the  rebirth  of  Stalinist  terror 
and  a  new  tragedy  for  Jewish,  and  not  only 
Jewish,  people,"  the  statement  said. 


SUPPORTING  STATEMENTS  ON  MAN- 
DATORY SENTENCING  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  each  passing  day  I  become 
more  convinced  that  the  time  for  manda- 
tory sentencing  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. Presently  107  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  Congress  have  joined  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  H.R.  1559. 

I  urge  any  Member  who  has  not  yet 
cosigned  this  bill  to  do  so.  Our  profes- 
sional law  enforcement  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens  write  me  each  day,  eager  to 
hear  of  its  passage. 

I  look  to  the  leadership  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  hope  that 
consideration  of  this  legislation  will  be 
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forthcoming    at    the    earliest    possible 
opportunity. 

I  include  the  following: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  30,  1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  The  serious 
threat  represented  by  the  use  of  a  firearm  In 
the  commission  of  a  federal  crime  merits  the 
heavily  penal  response  embodied  by  HR  1455 : 
an  automatic  minimum  sentence;  a  sentence 
which  cannot  be  suspended,  cannot  be  served 
concurrently  with  any  term  of  Imprisonment 
Imposed  for  the  commission  of  the  federal 
crime  In  which  the  handgun  was  used  and 
which  cannot  be  transformed  into  a  proba- 
tionary sentence. 

I  am  weary  of  the  references  to  splrallng 
crime.  Of  course  crime  is  splrallng.  It  will 
continue  to  spiral  unless  we  become  dis- 
dainful of  half  measures  and  Initiate  a  sure 
and  effective  legal  response  to  the  illegal  use 
of  firearnis. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  HR  1455  Is 
directed  not  at  those  who  simply  use  guns 
but,  rather,  at  those  who  abuse  them  and  who 
thereby  jeopardize  the  rights  and  lives  of 
Innocent  citizens. 

By  virtue,  then,  of  Its  status  as  a  piece  of 
crime  control  rather  than  gun  control  legis- 
lation, HR  1455  does  not  become  vulnerable 
to  the  many  attacks,  emotional  or  otherwise, 
levied  on  legislation  falling  Into  the  former 
category. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  HR  1455. 
Sincerely, 

Rose  Matsxh  Ochi, 
Executive    Assistant    to    the    Mayor, 
Director,  Criminal  Justice  Planning. 


A  Not-for-Propit  Corporation 
Brentwood,  N.Y., 

March  21,  1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Anticipating  your  forwarding 
of  Support  List  for  H.R.  1659,  we  have  noti- 
fied all  our  members  to  Promote  support  for 
this  bin. 

Again  we  ask  your  support  as  an  American 
Citizen,  to  parallel  our  Petition  for  P.A.R. 
change,  and  to  enter  the  Petition  in  your 
Extension  of  remarks. 

Thank  you  for  your  anticipated  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  for  good  government, 
Albert  Luppo, 

Director. 

Eureka,  Calif., 
March  28.  1977. 
Re  H.R.  1659. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rev- 
resentatlves.  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Walshington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Please  for- 
give my  tardy  response  to  your  request  for 
comments  on  your  bill  Imposing  a  minimum 
five  year  term  for  illegal  use  of  a  firearm 
In  the  commission  of  a  federal  crime. 

It  Is  clear  that  easy  access  to  firearms  has 
caused  grave  bodily  Injury  and  death  time 
and  again  in  this  country.  It  seems  equally 
obvious  that  criminals  who  arm  themselves 
before  committing  crimes  should  suffer  more 
severe  penalties  than  other  offenders.  If  we 
cannot  control  the  sale  of  firearms  we  must 
attempt  to  control  their  Illegal  use.  One  such 
method  of  control  would  be  a  severe  penalty 
for  xise  of  a  firearm  In  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 
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I  hope  that  these  comments  make  it  clear 
that  I  feel  that  the  illegal  use  of  firearms  is 
a  problem  of  alarming  magnitude.  Perhaps 
we  have  reached  that  point  in  our  develop- 
ment, as  a  country,  where  we  can  admit  that 
some  criminals  must  be  locked  up  to  protect 
the  public.  I  would  say  that  those  who  arm 
themselves  to  commit  crime  should  be  locked 
up  for  as  long  as  possible. 

Thank   you   for  the   opportunity  to  give 
you  my  opinions  on  this  Issue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Buffington, 

District  Attorney. 

Bakersfield.    Calif., 

March  30, 1977. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Glenn:  I  certainly  concur  with  the 
Idea  that  use  of  a  firearm  In  the  commission 
of  a  crime  should  earn  a  mandatory  addition- 
al prison  sentence,  and  I  believe  It  would 
deter  persons  from  using  firearms.  We  have 
been  very  tough  on  armed  robbers  in  our  par- 
ticular County  and  I  believe  that  partly  as 
a  result  of  this  armed  robberies  have  dropped 
about  twenty-five  percent. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Albert  M.  Leddt, 
District  Attorney. 

Hanford,  Calif. 

March  29, 1977. 
Re  H.R.  1559. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  In  response 
to  your  letter  regarding  HJl.  1559.  I  have  to 
give  you  my  wholehearted  support  on  this 
particular  bill.  I  feel  that  the  use  of  a  firearm 
by  anyone  committing  a  felony  should  receive 
excess  time  over  other  felons  committing  that 
crime.  However,  the  courts  In  California  have 
defined  the  use  of  the  firearm  to  be  the  per- 
sonal use  of  a  firearm  and  therefore,  I  feel 
that  possibly,  to  cover  all  bases,  there  should 
be  an  In-between  term  for  those  who  benefit 
from  the  use  of  a  firearm. 

The  argument  I've  heard  against  the  addi- 
tional time  for  people  not  actually  using  a 
firearm  but  being  benefited  by  the  firearm. 
Is  that  If  they  are  going  to  receive  the  same 
sentence,  they  would  then  be  Inclined  to  use 
a  firearm.  I  feel  that  this  Is  sort  of  a  weak 
argument  In  that  If  a  robbery  Is  going  down 
and  one  of  the  two  or  three  persons  there  use 
a  firearm,  all  participants  in  that  robbery 
benefit  from  its  use.  If  each  would  be  subject 
to  the  additional  penalty  of  five  years  as  pro- 
posed in  your  bill,  then  perhaps  none  of  them 
would  in  fact  use  that  firearm.  But  if  an  in- 
dividual could  benefit  from  someone  else 
using  a  firearm  without  himself  being  sub- 
ject to  a  higher  penalty,  then  It's  worth  a 
chance  of  having  someone  armed.  The  other 
two  may  In  fact  be  armed  but  not  have  to 
use  the  weapon  because  one  Is  sufflcient. 

Another  problem  Is  in  identifying  the  per- 
son who.  In  fact,  used  the  gun  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony.  If  the  People  are  luiable 
to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
which  individual  used  the  gun  on  the  per- 
sonal use  situation,  then  no  one  gets  the 
higher  penalty  which  gives  the  advantage  to 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  rather  than  to 
the  victim  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  all  perpetrators  of  a 
crime,  when  use  of  a  firearm  Is  Involved, 
should  have  the  same  type  punishment  of  at 
least  five  additional  years.  However,  if  that 
Is  not  possible,  then  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  who  did  not  have  the  personal  use 
should  at  least  get  two  and  a  half  years  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  did  in  fact  benefit 
from  someone  else  using  the  firearm.  Another 
alternative  would  be  to  Increase  it  to  ten 
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for  the  personal  user  and  flvi 
who  benefit  from  the  use  o ' 
Thank  you  for  allowing  m( 
comments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  G 


( •■RotrRKi:, 
Diai^ict  Attorney. 
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Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  AndehJon 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
Michael  N.  Canlls  dated  Maifch 
relates  to  his  support  of  H.R 
vldes  for  minimum 
tences  for  those  who  comml 
with  the  use  of  a  firearm. 

His  support  of  this  bin 
examples  of  his  untiring 
his  untimely  passing  on  Peljruary 
towards   making    the 
country  a  safer  place  In  whlc  i 
Sincerely, 

Prank 

A/ Sheriff -Coroner,  San  Jodauin 


,  Cauf., 
Jfarch  7,  1977. 


This  is  to 
etter  to  Sheriff 
1.  1977  as  It 
1559  which  pro- 
mandatory  prison  sen- 
federal  crimes 


li 


effc  rts 


one  of  many 

right  up  to 

14,  1977, 

commlinltles   of   this 

to  live. 
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PALOS  VEROES  ESTATl  s,  Calif., 
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Con  jress 


Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson 
ment  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  H.R.  1559  Is  "not  gun  cojitrol 
control"  Is  most  appropriate 

At  a  time  when  It  has 
make  a  fortress  out  of  our 
locks,  bars  on  windows  and 
protect  our  families  and  pro] 
dlcatlon  that  strong  constltijtlonal 
needed  and  enforced. 

H.R.  1559  Is  In  my  oplnlor 
right  direction  and  I  fully 
Sincerely, 

John  E. 
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Monday,  April  18 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Spe4ker,  the 
partment    of    Health. 
Welfare  recently  held  a  re^onal 
in   St.   Paul   on  .welfare 
Sudderth.  family  advocac  ^ 
the  Family  and  Children's 
district  of  Minneapolis  prebared 
lowing  statement  describir  g 
system  and  why  it  needs  rei  orm 
her  statement  as  compellin  ; 
the  havoc  our  present  systfm 
poor  it  intends  to  serve: 


Mr.  George  Holland. 
Deputy  Regional  Director, 
and  Welfare,  Chicago,  III 
Dear  Mr.  Holland  :  As  a  _ 
affiliated  with  Pamlly  Service 
America,  we  at  Pamlly  and 
are  constantly  aware  of  the 
the  national  welfare  system 
on  the  families  we  assist.  In 
welfare  system,  as  well  as 
tems,  we  began  4  years  ago  a 
vocacy  with  and  on  behalf  o: 
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this  program's  inception  the  following  gen- 
eral problem  areas  have  emerged: 

(1)  There  Is  a  major  need  for  structural 
reorganization  of  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams so  that  responsibility  for  all  programs 
are  lodged  within  one  agency.  For  example, 
currently  APDC  and  MA  responsibility  Is 
separate  from  SSI  and  Food  Stamps.  Recog- 
nizing that  Secretary  Callfano's  proposed 
reorganization  for  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams within  the  Social  Secvu-lty  Administra- 
tion Is  a  positive  step,  we  contend  that  this 
Is  not  comprehensive  enough. 

First,  from  our  experience  In  working  with 
SSI  recipients,  we  believe  the  bureaucratic 
structiu-e  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  shown  Itself  more  concerned  about 
merit  of  claims  rather  than  need.  Its  frame 
of  reference  Is  not  human  service-oriented. 
We  question  whether  this  Is  the  appropriate 
agency  for  administering  a  series  of  programs 
aimed  at  alleviating  financial  need. 

Moreover,  a  reorganization  of  HEW  can- 
not affect  the  tJSDA  Pood  Stamp  or  the  sup- 
plemental WIC  (Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren) Program,  yet  these  programs  are  vital 
to  Income  maintenance  recipients  If  they  are 
to  provide  themselves  and  their  families 
nutritionally  adequate  diets  on  meager  sub- 
sistence grants. 

We  see  the  need  for  a  single  Intake  proce- 
dure for  all  financially  related  services  so  that 
clients'  are  not  shuffled  about  between  agen- 
cies, filling  out  myrald  forms  only  to  learn 
that  It  Is  a  different  program  in  a  separate 
agency  for  which  they  might  be  eligible.  The 
CETA  programs  and  the  HUD  rent  subsidy 
programs  also  are  outside  the  sphere  of  HEW, 
yet  they  are  necessary  for  many  of  our  low 
Income  clients. 

In  many  Instances,  we  are  In  the  position 
of  trying  to  aid  clients  who  need  help  from 
numerous  directions.  Work  with  battered 
women,  for  example,  may  entail  referrals 
to  several  different  agencies:  APDC,  Pood 
Stamps,  CETA.  Child  Care  Agencies,  the 
Housing  Authority,  as  well  as  local  resources 
such  as  the  police  and  legal  services.  If 
those  of  us  who  supposedly  understand  the 
Inter-relatlonshlps  of  these  HEW,  USDA,  and 
HUD  programs  are  frequently  confused  and 
frustrated  by  conflicting  policies  and  the 
gaps  between  them,  how  then  can  we  ex- 
pect a  client,  particularly  in  times  of  great 
stress,  to  find  her  way  through  bureaucratic 
mazes  In  order  to  get  desperately  needed 
assistance? 

2)  We  are  concerned  by  the  human  toll 
that  the  current  programs  exact.  Since  In- 
come maintenance  programs  tend  to  be 
predicated  on  abject  poverty  as  a  require- 
ment for  service,  families  must  suffer  be- 
fore gaining  assistance.  Three  current  ex- 
amples come  to  mind: 

a.  A  young  couple  with  one  small  child  Is 
currently  being  seen  by  our  agency  staff. 
After  Intensive  marital  counseling,  the 
couple  has  decided  that  separation  and  di- 
vorce Is  the  healthiest  solution  for  them.  The 
husband  has  Just  found  a  Job  after  extend- 
ed unemployment.  That  Job,  however,  does 
not  provide  enough  compensation  so  that 
he  can  support  2  households  and  still  main- 
tain a  lifestyle  reasonably  consistent  vrtth 
what  he,  his  wife,  and  child  need  and  de- 
sire. What  was  a  rational,  well-thought-out 
decision  is  becoming  emotional  turmoil  for 
this  family.  He  earns  too  much  Income  for 
the  wife  and  child  to  qualify  for  APDC  un- 
less he  refuses  to  support  them.  Yet  he  can't 
provide  for  them  without  help. 

b.  Last  September,  a  72-year  old  retired 
man  was  referred  to  us  from  a  legal  services 
agency.  His  80-year  old  wife,  confined  to  a 
nursing  home  by  a  chronic  geriatric  condi- 
tion, had  been  told  that  the  only  way  she 
would  qualify  for  medical  assistance  were  If 
If  they  divorced  or  If  he  continued  to  spend 
their  Joint  savings  until  no  more  than  $1,000 
remained.  At  the  time  she  entered  the  nurs- 
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Ing  home,  their  savings  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $20,000.  In  six  months,  he  paid 
over  $8,000  plus  Medicare  coverage  for  her 
care.  Paced  with  the  continuing  medical 
needs  of  both  of  them,  he  began  neglecting 
his  own  health.  He  could  face  neither  the 
possibility  of  divorce  from  a  woman  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  nearly  50  years  nor  the 
possibility  of  spending  everything  they  had 
worked  and  saved  for  years  so  that  only 
$1,000  remained.  Prom  his  perspective,  they 
had  played  by  the  rules:  worked  hard  and 
saved  their  money.  Now  they  were  told  that 
the  rules  had  changed.  Spend  It  all,  give  up 
any  feelings  of  Independence,  live  on  $272  a 
month,  and  then,  and  only  then,  the  state 
and  county  would  pay  for  their  medical 
care.  Despite  our  continued  efforts,  the  man's 
physical  and  emotional  health  continued  to 
deteriorate.  His  leg  had  to  be  amputed  and 
he  was  placed  In  the  same  nursing  home  as 
his  wife.  He  delegated  to  his  brother  man- 
agement of  his  financial  affairs  and  gave  up 
all  desire  to  live.  Two  weeks  later  he  died. 
Cause  of  death  was  listed  officially  as  a  coro- 
nary attack,  though  It  was  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned that  he  died  as  a  result  of  a  system 
which  said  his  values  were  less  Important 
than  financial  savings  to  the  state. 

c.  A  28-year  old  quadriplegic,  Injured  as 
a  result  of  a  diving  accident  8  years  ago.  Is 
working  with  agency  advocacy  staff.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  he  was  married  with  an 
Infant  daughter.  His  young  wife  tried  to 
maintain  the  family  by  working.  However, 
she  was  unable  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
for  her  husband's  extensive  medical  and  at- 
tendant care  needs.  Unfortunately,  she 
earned  too  much  to  allow  the  family  to 
qualify  for  any  kind  of  public  assistance. 
The  husband  wanted  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion, but  there  was  no  way  for  him  to  do  so 
unless  his  wife  gave  up  her  job  to  care  for 
him.  And  her  career  was  important  to  her. 
Their  solution  was  the  only  available  one: 
they  divorced.  He  now  lives  In  a  nursing 
home  and  his  wife  and  child  live  In  a  distant 
town.  Their  hope  Is  that,  when  he  has 
finished  his  college  work,  the  two  of  them 
will  earn  enough  that  they  can  afford  to  be 
reunited  as  a  family.  Rather  than  assisting 
a  family  In  need,  our  welfare  policies  caused 
the  disintegration  of  a  family  unit,  prob- 
ably at  a  higher  financial  cost  than  would 
have  been  necessary  to  help  the  family. 

3)  Current  conflicting  eligibility  require- 
ments for  various  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams mitigate  against  provision  of  adequate 
humane  service  for  clients.  Many  of  these  re- 
quirements are  lodged  in  state  legislation,  yet 
they  must  be  considered  in  any  attempt  at 
welfare  reform.  Real  and  personal  property 
limits  vfiry  between  programs.  Net  Income 
standards  vary,  as  do  the  methods  prescribed 
for  figuring  such  Income.  Disregarded  Income, 
as  mcentlve  toward  self-support,  also  varies 
between  programs.  In  many  Instances  It  is 
too  low  to  be  useful,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
retarded  who  are  working  In  sheltered  work- 
shops while  being  trained  for  Independent 
living.  How  can  they  possibly  learn  to  care 
for  themselves  when  they  only  are  allowed 
to  retain  $50  per  month  of  their  earnings. 

We  also  urge  the  elimination  of  the  work 
requirements  for  AFDC-reclplents.  Instead, 
we  suggest  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  qual- 
ity service,  training,  and  job  placement  for 
those  who  desire  to  work.  (See  attached  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Esther  Wattenberg  for  a  more 
complete  explanation  of  our  concerns ) . 

4)  With  the  social  service  component  of 
HEW,  we  are  most  concerned  about  alloca- 
tion of  Title  XX  dollars.  For  the  last  18 
months,  our  agency.  In  coalition  with  many 
other  social  service  agencies  and  consumer 
groups,  has  worked  to  inject  real  community 
Input  into  the  local  planning  area's  Title  XX 
process.  The  prevailing  feeling  In  our  county 
seems  to  be  that  the  views  of  citizens  and 
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providers  would  only  muddy  the  county's  In- 
ternal allocation  process.  No  one  appears  will- 
ing to  look  at  existing  services  to  ascertain  If 
these  are  effective  In  meeting  needs.  Nor  does 
anyone  want  to  talk  about  new,  Innovative 
programs.  Instead,  Hennepin  County  seems 
to  be  locked  into  supporting  existing  services. 
The  needs  seen  by  providers  and  recipients 
of  services  have  rarely.  If  ever,  been  consid- 
ered. If  we  as  an  agency  are  frustrated.  It  Is 
only  because  we  naively  believe  In  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Title  XX  program.  We  believe 
that  self-support  and  self -sufficiency  are  valid 
as  goals  for  social  services.  However,  the  cell- 
ing on  the  dollar  amounts  allocated  to  states 
for  funding  human  service  programs  are  in- 
adequate. The  state  and  county  tend  to  use 
this  celling  as  their  excuse  for  not  facilitat- 
ing community  Input.  That  luck,  happen- 
stance, and  political  lobbying  play  such 
major  roles  In  the  allocation  process  Is  un- 
conscionable. 

CONCLUSION 

Summarizing  these  concerns  tends  to  lead 
one  to  wish  for  scrapping  all  the  programs 
and  starting  over!  While  this  may  not  be  a 
totally  responsible  approach,  there  may  be 
some  merit  to  such  an  approach. 

Two  possibilities  emerge.  The  first  is  a  com- 
prehensive program  guaranteeing  an  annual 
Income  to  all  families  or  individuals.  Recog- 
nizing that  some  Individuals  would  still  need 
special  help,  additional  supplemental  pro- 
grams would  still  need  to  be  established  to 
provide,  for  example,  home  care  services  or 
job  training. 

A  second  alternative,  and  probably  a  more 
viable  one,  would  be  a  real  consolidation  of 
all  programs  impacting  family  Income  stabil- 
ity and  security.  Programs  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Labor,  HUD,  Agri- 
culture, and  HEW,  as  well  as  other  appropri- 
ate ones,  could  be  lodged  in  one  governmental 
department.  Such  a  reorganization  would  en- 
hance service  provision  to  clients  and  reduce 
confusion  and  gaps  In  service.  Service  to  cli- 
ents, positive  service  toward  self-sufficiency, 
must  be  upheld  as  the  objective  In  all  mean- 
ingful welfare  reform  efforts,  efforts  which 
must  culminate  in  a  consistent  policy  which 
helps  Individuals  and  families  rather  than 
creating  more  confusion,  turmoil,  and  pain. 
Sincerely, 

Jerri  Sudderth, 
Family  Advocacy  Director. 


U.S.  BREEDER  REACTOR  POLICY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liquid 
metal  breeder  reactor  offers  a  long-term 
teclinology  for  expanding  our  uranium 
supplies  almost  without  end.  However, 
commercial  use  of  the  breeder  has  im- 
plications for  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion and  worldwide  terrorism.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Atomic  Indus- 
trial Forum  on  U.S.  Breeder  Reactor  Pol- 
icy outlines  what  a  choice  for  developing 
the  breeder  will  mean  to  the  country: 
U.S.  Breeder  Reactor  Policy 

INTRODUCTION 

U.S.  energy  policy  must  deal  with  two  dis- 
tinct time  frames  for  which  solution  to  our 
problems  are  needed:  (1)  the  near  futtire, 
when  our  heavy  reliance  on  oil  and  gas  can 
be  reduced  by  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
usage  and  substituting  existing  alternative 
sources  of  enwgy,  and  (2)  the  longer  range 
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future  In  which  we  can  utilize  more  energy- 
efficient  buildings  and  facilities,  and  bring 
on  line  new  energy  sources  to  replace  our 
diminishing  fossil  fuels.  The  near  term  solu- 
tions for  the  few  years  remaining  in  this 
century — conservation  and  increased  vise  of 
coal  and  light  water  reactors — will  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  21st  century. 

Our  Immediate  energy  problems,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  economic  effects  of  our  most 
severe  winter  in  recent  years,  are  indeed  se- 
rious and  mtist  be  addressed  at  once.  We  urge 
that  they  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
equally  pressing  and  even  more  serious  en- 
ergy problems,  caused  by  a  combination  of 
disappearing  oil  and  gas  and  undeveloped 
alternative  sources,  that  threaten  our  nation- 
al strength  and  economy. 

U.S.  production  of  oil  has  declined  since 
1970,  and  we  are  now  importing  over  40%  of 
our  oil.  Natural  gas  is  disappearing  even  more 
quickly  and  cannot  be  counted  on  as  an  as- 
sured fuel  for  Industrial  uses  beyond  the 
mid-1980's.  Coal  Is  abundant  based  on  the 
present  consumption  level,  but  there  are 
practical  limitations  on  expanding  its  use. 

Though  there  are  several  developing  tech- 
nologies that  we  hope  will  be  able  to  carry 
some  of  the  load — more  efficient  transporta- 
tion systems,  solar  home  heating,  coal  gasi- 
fication— the  United  States  In  1977  can  look 
with  confidence  to  only  one  unused  fuel 
source  that  will  be  technologically  available, 
economically  sound  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable to  provide  further  power  for  our 
economy  beyond  the  1990's.  This  fuel  source 
is  depleted  uranlum-238,  already  in  stockpile, 
which  can  be  transformed  Into  a  usable  fuel, 
Plutonium,  by  the  breeder  reactor.  Accord- 
ingly, It  Is  Imperative  that  the  breeder,  as  a 
vitally  important  energy  technology,  be  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States  and  made  avail- 
able for  large-scale  use. 

BACKGROUND 

The  breeder — a  reactor  which  creates  more 
fuel,  by  transforming  uranlum-238  into  fis- 
sionable Plutonium,  than  It  uses — Is  not  a 
new  concept.  The  first  electricity  ever  gen- 
erated by  a  nuclear  reactor  occurred  at  an 
early  government  experimental  breeder  In 
Idaho  m  1951.  Even  earlier,  when  the  chain 
reaction  concept  was  first  being  demon- 
strated by  Enrico  Fermi's  team  of  scientists 
In  1942,  these  pioneers  recognized  the  con- 
cept of  "breeding"  for  an  essentially  limitless 
supply  of  fuel.  In  addition  to  the  Experi- 
mental Breeder  Reactor  I,  the  EBR-II  has 
been  generating  electric  power  for  more  than 
10  years,  and  Fermi  I,  prior  to  Its  decom- 
missioning In  1972,  was  the  largest  operating 
fast  breeder  reactor  for  many  years,  contrib- 
uting significantly  to  breeder  technology.  The 
Fast  Flux  Test  Facility,  currently  75%  com- 
plete, will  further  U.S.  knowledge  of  breeder 
reactor  operations  and  materials. 

The  fact  that  the  breeder  can  extract  about 
60  times  as  much  energy  from  uranium  as 
the  light  water  reactor  is  a  compelling  reason 
to  push  forward  on  a  priority  basis  a  breeder 
program.  The  present  stockpUe  of  U-238 
(which  cannot  be  utilized  in  light  water  re- 
actors) would  provide,  according  to  ERDA, 
nearly  as  much  energy  as  would  be  available 
from  our  recoverable  coal  reserves.  This  en- 
ergy source  could  contribute  significantly  to 
stable  and  reasonable  energy  costs. 

Other  industrialized  nations  recognize  the 
need  for  the  breeder  reactor.  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  operate 
prototype  breeders,  and  the  technology  is 
well  developed  in  Germany  and  Japan.  These 
nations  realize  the  breeder  Is  vital  to  over- 
coming the  economic  threat  of  diminishing 
oil  and  gas  supplies.  The  technical  advances 
overseas  have  value  in  terms  of  providing 
an  additional  Industrial  and  technology  base. 
Successful  importation  of  foreign  technol- 
ogy, though,  still  requires  an  Industrial  base 
In  the  United  States,  and  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  a  strong  domestic  program. 
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There  are  developments  and  experiences  In 
these  countries  that  we  can  profit  from,  only 
If  our  programs  are  on  a  par  with  theirs. 
Nevertheless,  prudent  planners  in  our  coun- 
try should  seriously  consider  any  significant 
progress  made  abroad. 

ENERGY,    THE    ECONOMY    AND    ELECTRIC    POWER 
GROWTH 

High  vmemployment  and  poverty-level  liv- 
ing conditions  of  many  Americans  are  na- 
tional problems,  the  solutions  to  which  are 
related  to  energy  supply.  Only  through  an 
adequate  supply  of  energy  can  we  achieve  an 
expanding  economy,  which  will  provide  the 
jobs  and  Improved  economic  conditions  of 
many  groups  In  our  society.  If  these  truly  are 
our  national  goals,  assuring  an  adequate,  eco- 
nomic energy  supply  must  be  as  well. 

There  Is  a  direct  correlation  between 
energy,  electricity,  and  the  economy.  For 
example,  over  the  past  20  years,  the  Increase 
In  electrical  power  demand  has  led  by  about 
3%  per  year  the  Increase  In  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  availability  of  abundant 
energy  has  allowed  the  improvement  In 
economic  productivity  per  worker,  which 
has  contributed  to  economic  strength. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  expecting  an 
Increase  in  the  future  demand  for  energy. 
Fifteen  million  new  homes  will  be  needed  in 
the  next  10  years  to  house  people  who  are  In 
school  today.  Even  if  the  unemployment  level 
is  5%,  by  1985  we  must  create  16  million  new 
Jobs.  Millions  of  additional  jobs  will  be  need- 
ed to  reduce  unemployment  to  a  more  ac- 
ceptable level.  Much  of  the  additional  energy 
in  the  future  to  support  expanded  Industry 
win  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  electricity. 
Electric  power  demand,  after  a  three-year 
slump  because  of  the  economic  recession  and 
conservation  measures,  Increased  In  1976  by 
6.3%.  Even  with  continuing  significant  con- 
servation and  energy  efficiency  programs, 
most  experts  believe  that  U.S.  electric  power 
demand  will  continue  to  Increase  some  5  to 
6%  a  year  for  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
Increase  will  reflect  both  a  shift  from  the  di- 
rect utilization  of  oil  and  gas  to  electricity, 
and  a  steady  growth  In  GNP.  The  shift  to 
electricity  in  some  parts  of  the  country  has 
been  accelerated  because  of  the  limited 
availability  and  high  cost  of  fossil  fuels  and 
heavy  public  pressure  to  eliminate  pollutants 
at  the  point  of  end  use.  This  growth  rate, 
modest  by  recent  historical  experience,  will 
necessitate  an  electric  system  in  the  U.S.  by 
the  year  2000  that  has  about  three  times 
the  capacity  of  our  system  today. 

Prudent  projections  of  total  energy  needs 
Indicate  that  the  U.S.  level  of  consumption 
In  the  year  2000  may  reach  some  150  Quads 
(10^°  BTUs),  slightly  more  than  twice  the 
current  demand.  Though  electricity  repre- 
sents only  29%  of  our  energy  use  today,  It 
must  Increase  to  about  50%  by  the  end  of  the 
century  to  compensate  for  declining  oil  and 
gas  reserves.  That  Increase  In  electrical  de- 
mand in  a  relatively  short  period  will  be 
difficult  to  meet  with  the  two  existing  fuels, 
coal  and  uranium.  Light  water  reactors  are 
limited  ultimately  by  quantities  of  uranlum- 
235.  And  coal,  even  doubling  from  about  650 
million  to  1.3  billion  tons  per  year,  would 
not  provide  more  than  one-third  of  our  na- 
tional electric  generating  capacity.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  points  out 
that  such  a  dotibling  would  require  420  new 
two-mllllon  ton  per  year  surface  and  under- 
ground mines:  125,000  additional  coal  miners; 
and  130  new  rail-barge  systems  of  up  to  1200 
miles  in  length. 

Though  coal  and  light  water  reactors  will 
be  crucial  parts  of  our  future  energy  supply, 
they  cannot  by  themselves  replace  our  di- 
minishing world  supply  of  oil  and  gas  and, 
over  the  long  run,  allow  for  continued  eco- 
nomic advancement.  The  only  technology 
now  ready  for  demonstration  as  a  new,  viable 
commercial  energy  source  to  supplement 
these  two  Is  the  breeder  reactor. 
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The  U.S.  government, 
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The  LMFBR  technology 
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THE   PLUTONIUM    FUElI  CYCLE 

As  part  of  our  breeder  prcjram,  all  sup- 
porting fuel  cycle  technologhs  must  be  de- 
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esslng  and  radioactive  waste 
technologies  must  be  given 
early   In   the   development 
are  not  to  become  the  1 
the  breeder  development 

The  most  critical  area  that;  must  be  re- 
solved soon  Is  the  uncertali  ty  about  fuel 
reprocessing,  which  woiUd  lUow  the  re- 
cycling of  unused  uranium  ind  plutonlum 
from  "spent"  fuel  rods,  without  reprocess- 
ing, the  breeder  program  will  be  Incomplete. 
The  principal  obstacle  facln;  reprocessing 
today  Is  the  lack  of  a  clei  r  government 
policy  on  Its  acceptability.  (Ve  urge  that 
these  uncertainties  be  resoh  ed  quickly  so 
that  an  Increased  experlenc<  base  In  this 
technology  can  be  achieved  li  i  parallel  with 
the  development  of  the  breeder  reactors. 
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the  handling  of  wastes  from  military  and 
commercial  light  water  reactor  programs 
and  can  be  accomplished  through  ongoing 
ERDA  waste  programs.  The  handling  of  plu- 
tonlum for  the  breeder  technology  Is  simi- 
lar to  that  for  reprocessed  light  water  re- 
actor fuel.  In  terms  of  toxicity  or  general 
health  effects,  plutonlum  Is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  handle  than  many  chemicals,  gases 
and  other  substances  that  government  and 
Industry  now  handle  routinely.  Moreover  It 
has  been  successfully  handled  for  over  30 
years. 

The  safeguarding  of  plutonlum  to  prevent 
Its  diversion  Is  a  consideration  In  both  the 
breeder  fuel  cycle  and  In  the  light-water 
fuel  cycle.  Experience  with  nuclear  mate- 
rials over  the  past  30  years  has  shown  that 
they  can  be  adequately  protected.  If  addi- 
tional costs  are  required  for  still  more  strin- 
gent protection  procedures,  they  will  be 
small  compared  with  the  massive  benefits 
that  the  breeder  would  bring  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  a  U.S. 
breeder  program  would  encourage  other 
countries  to  develop  a  "plutonlum  econ- 
omy" and  facilitate  their  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  consider  this  a  misread- 
ing of  international  economics.  It  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  developed  world  also  sees 
the  necessity  of  shifting  from  oil  and  gas  to 
electricity,  fueled  by  coal  and  uranium.  Rec- 
ognizing the  increasing  cost  and  finite  sup- 
plies of  both,  several  other  countries  are  well 
on  their  way  to  full  scale  development  of 
the  breeder,  including  England,  France,  the 
l^viet  Union,  Germany  and  Japan.  Termi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  breeder  reactor  program 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  efforts  of 
other  nations  to  develop  their  own  pluto- 
nlum economy. 

We  probably  shall  force  other  countries  to 
develop  the  full  range  of  indigenous  nuclear 
fuel  capabilities  if  the  United  States  and 
other  supplier  countries  outbid  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  the  finite  supply  of  oil  and 
gas.  and  simultaneously  stop  providing  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle  services.  If,  after  consuming 
most  of  the  world's  fossil  fuels,  the  indus- 
trialized countries  do  not  develop  another 
abundant  energy  source,  like  uranium-238, 
the  split  between  "have"  and  "have-not" 
nations  wUl  be  aggravated  with  all  the  eco- 
nomic ramifications  and  consequent  insta- 
bility that  implies. 

For  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
maximum  amount  of  influence  within  the 
inernatlonal  nuclear  community,  it  must  be 
a  major  supplier  of  reactors  and  associated 
fuel  cycle  services.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have 
little  influence  over  the  nuclear  export  pol- 
icies of  other  supplier  countries  and  no  viable 
alternatives  to  offer  user  nations. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  believe  it  is  strongly  in  the  national 
interest  for  the  United  States  to  press  for- 
ward with  the  development  of  breeder  re- 
actors. It  represents  the  only  longer  range 
energy  technology  that  offers  the  potential 
to  provide  a  signlflcant  share  of  the  nation's 
future  energy  needs  and  we  feel  it  will  be 
needed  by  the  end  of  the  century.  We  note 
that  the  development  cost  of  even  a  few 
billion  dollars  Is  about  the  same  as  our  pres- 
ent monthly  expenditxire  for  imported  oil. 

The  development  and  commercialization 
of  fuel  cycle  supporting  technology  could 
become  the  controlling  factor  in  breeder  In- 
dustrialization because  it  lags  behind  reac- 
tor development.  The  nation  must  act  quickly 
to  resolve  the  roadblocks  that  inhibit  the 
development  of  these  technologies. 

Therefore,  we  recommend: 

Prompt  completion  and  operation  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  (CRBR)  to 
demonstrate  the  technology. 

Reappraisal  of  what  is  needed  for  the  next 
step  after  the  CRBR  and,  in  particular,  the 
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government/lndnstry     relationships     neces- 
sary. 

Special  attention  to  the  development  of 
fuel  cycle  services  for  breeder  reactors.  This 
includes  early  positive  government  decisions 
on  reprocessing  and  other  technologies 
needed  to  support  the  national  breeder  pro- 
gram. Including  implementation  of  timely 
demonstration  programs. 

Top  priority  be  given  to  the  breeder  reac- 
tor in  our  energy  development  program. 

BREEDER  POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Clmlrman:  W.  Kenneth  Davis.  Vice  Presi- 
dent— Thermal  Power  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

Secretary:  Howard  J.  Larson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  Inc. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  remain  a  major  international 
Issue.  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  an  article  appearing  in  the  March 
29  Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Joseph 
C.  Harsch.  a  distinguished  international 
columnist.  Mr.  Harsch  emphasizes  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Kremlin  to  the  na- 
tionalistic aspirations  of  non-Russian 
peoples  within  the  U.S.S.R.  I  heartily 
commend  the  article  to  the  Members: 


Mr.  Brezhnev  Is  Sensttive — With  Reason 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

President  Carter's  talk  about  "human 
rights"  has  obviously  caused  pain  In  Moscow. 
Leonid  Brezhnev  does  not  lUce  it.  He  has 
talked  back  in  sharp  terms.  He  has  more 
reason  than  most  persons  living  west  of  the 
river  Elbe  perhaps  realize. 

The  reason,  to  quote  the  London  Econo- 
mist, Is  that: 

"Even  now,  the  Russians  are  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  a  minority  in  the  Soviet  Union: 
the  other  peoples,  combined,  will  overtake 
them  any  time  now." 

When  Mr.  Carter  talks  about  "human 
rights"  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union  he  and 
most  of  his  Western  listeners  have  in  mind 
primarily  some  2.5  million  Jews  In  a  total 
Soviet  population  which  is  estimated  to  be 
today  about  275  million.  But  the  Jews  are  the 
second  smallest  of  the  many  non-Russian 
ethnic  groups  who  inhabit  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  smallest  group  are  the  Tadzhiks  at  2.1 
million. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  has  to  worry  about  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  groups  of 
people  far  more  numerous  than  the  Jews. 
If  they  were  the  only  dissatisfied  people  in 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  empire  he  would  have  rela- 
tively little  to  worry  about.  The  trouble  is 
their  complaints  can  tend  to  become  con- 
tagious, and  any  concessions  made  to  them 
can  give  ideas  to  a  lot  of  other  people. 

Probably  the  amount  of  dissatisfaction  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union  tends  to  be  exag- 
gerated outside.  And  even  if  the  Russians 
by  themselves  become  a  minority  of  the 
total,  there  are  two  other  Slavic  groups,  the 
Ukrainians  at  over  40  million  and  the  Byel- 
orussians at  about  10  million,  who  make  up 
a  substantial  Slavic  majority.  Taken  to- 
gether the  three  Slavic  groups  come  to  some- 
thing over  180  million  out  of  the  total  of 
probably  275  million. 

So  the  time  is  certainly  not  in  sight  when 
the  Slavs  will  be  outnumbered  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  there  are  something  near  a  hun- 
dred million  non-Slavs  who  cling  to  their 
own  cultures  and  their  own  religions  and 
who  dominate  the  areas  in  which  they  live. 
Russians  are  a  majority  of  the  population 
only  in  Great  Russia  itself.  Everywere  else 
the  dominant  element  is  the  Moldavian,  the 
Lithuanian,  the  Uzbek — or  whatever  it  may 
be.  And  In  all  of  these  other  non-Russian 
areas  most  of  the  top  Jobs  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Russian  minority. 

There  are  grievances  in  Mr.  Brezhnev's  em- 
pire. The  Jews  are  among  the  aggrieved,  but 
are  a  small  minority  of  those  aggrieved. 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians  to- 
gether number  perhaps  about  five  million. 
Their  religion  is  Christian.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  a  heavy  and  relentless  Russl- 
ficatlon  program  ever  since  they  were  re- 
subjugated  by  the  Russians  in  1945.  They 
would  like  to  get  out  from  under  Moscow's 
oppressive  hand. 

Much  more  numerous  are  the  Muslim  peo- 
ples of  Central  Asia  numbering  somewhere 
around  40  million. 

These  Muslims  have  the  highest  birth  rate 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  subjected  to 
Russian  rule  recently — much  of  it  within  a 
little  over  a  hundred  years.  The  big  Russian 
push  into  the  Muslim  areas  of  Central  Asia 
began  in  about  1840  and  ended  by  about 
1890.  The  peoples  of  these  lands  remember 
their  own  rich  historic  record.  Their  i,n- 
cestors  once  ruled  over  huge  empires  of  their 
own.  They  have  grievances. 

The  melting  pot  has  worked  imperfectly 
in  the  United  States,  but  Americans  com- 
pared to  Soviets  are  homogeneous.  There  is 
no  single  group  of  persons  Inside  the  United 
States  who  would  leave  it  if  they  could,  or 
set  up  a  separatist  state.  True,  the  people  of 
Nantucket.  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Eliza- 
beth Islands  are  currently  talking  of  seced- 
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ing  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  this  has  more  to  do  with  next 
summer's  tourist  season  than  with  serious 
politics.  And  even  as  a  game  the  Islanders  are 
not  talking  about  independence  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  serious  unsatisfied 
nationalism  or  urge  to  separatism  inside  the 
United  States.  Hence  It  is  difficult  for  Amer- 
icans to  appreciate  how  different  things  are 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  monolithic.  It  is 
not  homogeneous.  It  is  an  empire  in  which 
the  members  of  the  largest  ethnic  group,  the 
Great  Russians,  dominate  a  number  of 
smaller  ethnic  groups.  The  best  is  for  the 
Russians. 

Is  there  potential  disintegration  in  this 
system? 

No  one  Is  sure  of  the  answer.  In  Moscow 
they  dismiss  the  idea  as  the  wild  dream  of 
their  enemies.  But  they  also  are  quick  to 
trample  on  the  slightest  sign  of  national- 
istic dissldence  In  any  part  of  their  empire. 
And  they  cannot  regard  as  friendly  any  re- 
mark by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  stirring 
up  unrest  among  any  of  the  various 
nationalities. 

Mr.  Carter  insists  that  there  is  no  linkage 
between  his  concern  for  human  rights  and 
his  Interest  In  doing  business  with  the  So- 
viets about  such  things  as  weapons  and 
trade.  But  it  is  difficult  for  the  men  in  Mos- 
cow to  regard  what  has  been  said  already 
as  being  anything  less  than  an  assault  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  Soviet  state.  It  seems 
highly  doubtful  that  much  progress  will  be 
made  in  Soviet-American  relations  so  long 
as  the  men  of  Moscow  feel  that  Mr.  Carter 
whether  Intentionally  or  not  Is  giving  them 
serious  trouble  at  home.  They  are  vulnerable. 


OPEC  AND  OUR  PETROLEUM 
POLICY 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
undertaking  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
developing  a  realistic  national  energy 
policy,  it  is  esential  that  we  recognize  the 
complexity  of  the  problem.  Economics 
and  foreign  policy  are  intertwined,  for 
example,  in  the  petroleum  aspect  of  pol- 
icy development. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  an  article  by  Prof. 
S.  Fred  Singer  of  the  department  of  en- 
vironmental sciences  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  February  18,  1977.  Dr. 
Singer  is  a  former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  also  served  as 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  18.  1977) 
The  Many  Myths  About  OPEC 
(By  S.  Fred  Singer) 

After  Ignoring  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  for  more  than  a 
decade,  the  oil-consuming  nations  have  be- 
come abruptly  aware  of  OPEC's  existence. 
Unfortunately,  however,  our  thinking  about 
it  Is  based  on  some  ridiculous  misconcep- 
tions. I  cite  some  of  the  most  currently  popu- 
lar ones : 

(1)  OPEC  will  collapse  immedlately^r 
at  least  soon  after  the  breakup  of  the  major 
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oil  companies  that  are  holding  the  cartel 
together.  This  mythical  view  Is  held  by  those 
who  remember  four  years  ago  when  the  oil 
companies  still  owned  concessions  and  de- 
cided how  much  to  produce. 

(2)  OPEC  can  and  will  raise  the  price  of 
oil  with  impunity,  unless  we  make  political 
concessions  to  the  Arabs  or  to  the  Third 
World.  This  Is  the  view  held  by  a  gaggle  of 
oil  company  executives  and  by  a  pride  of 
State  Department  Arablsts.  It  Is  also  the 
considered  opinion  of  those  who  are  seeking 
government  subsidies  for  expensive  new  en- 
ergy sources. 

(3)  The  perennial  optimists  hold  that  the 
recent  split  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Emirates  (who  raised  prices  6%)  and  the 
rest  of  OPEC  (who  raised  them  10%)  will 
destroy  the  cartel's  cohesion  and  lead  to  its 
early  demise. 

(4)  The  pessimists  believe  that  the  Arab 
members  of  OPEC  can  successfully  embargo 
oil  shipments  to  ♦■he  U.S. 

Any  attempt  to  behave  according  to  these 
views  will  cost  us  dearly,  financially  or  politi- 
cally. Remember  such  grand  misconceptions 
of  1974  as:  (a)  OPEC  will  drop  the  price  of 
oil  so  as  to  discourage  Investments  in  alter- 
nate energy  sources;  or  (b)  OPEC  will  shift 
its  bank  deposits  from  country  to  country 
and  cause  a  breakdown  of  the  world  finan- 
cial system? 

There  is  no  danger  of  OPEC  deliberately 
dropping  its  price.  And  if  banks  go  broke,  it 
will  not  be  because  of  Arabs  shifting  deposits 
around,  but  because  of  the  poor  quality  loans 
being  made  to  Third  World  countries  and 
Increasingly  to  the  Eastern  bloc. 

(5)  But  the  real  whopper  is  this:  We  must 
sell  goods  and  arms  to  OPEC,  especially  to 
the  Arabs,  who  have  the  largest  oil  income, 
otherwise  we  will  be  piling  up  a  huge  trade 
deficit.  This  viewpoint  is  assiduously  nur- 
tured by  those  who  have  something  to  sell  to 
the  Arabs.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  a 
trade  deficit  between  OPEC  and  the  oil-con- 
suming countries. 

rethink  the  OPEC  IMAGE 

Part  of  the  difficulty  of  thinking  clearly 
about  OPEC  probably  has  to  do  with  its 
popular  image.  We  would  be  much  better  off 
If  we  could  think  of  them  as  Texans  dis- 
guised in  white  robes,  who  want  air-condi- 
tioned Cadillacs  at  home  and  their  children 
in  expensive  colleges.  Once  we  understand 
that  their  main  objective  is  money,  and  that 
each  country  wants  to  maximize  its  take, 
then  the  behavior  of  OPEC  appears  quite 
rational. 

Let's  examine  these  misconceptions: 

When  people  say  the  OPEC  cartel  will  col- 
lapse, they  usually  mean  the  price  will  go 
down  to  some  competitive  level.  But  where? 
Production  costs  range  from  as  low  as  10 
cents  a  marginal  barrel  on  the  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula up  to  perhaps  $10  for  some  U.S.  wells. 
Even  if  production  costs  were  uniformly  low. 
the  price  level  would  still  reflect  the  prospec- 
tive exhaustion  of  oil.  The  best  guess  is  that 
it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  to  $7  a 
barrel,  roughly  half  of  what  It  is  now. 

But  as  things  stand  the  world  price  ul'il 
not  collapse  with  or  without  the  multina- 
tional oil  companies  in  the  middle.  The  key 
is  the  excess  production  capacity  ("over- 
hang")— the  difference  between  production 
capacity  and  actual  production  (which  of 
course  equals  consumption) . 

For  example,  in  June  1976.  OPEC  overhang 
was  reasonably  small,  on  the  order  of  21%. 
OPEC  production  was  around  30  million  bar- 
rels per  day  while  capacity  was  about  38  mbd. 
Members  of  the  cartel,  especially  the  sparsely 
settled  countries  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
with  large  reserves  and  little  financial  need, 
were  willing  to  cut  back  production  in  order 
to  keep  the  cartel  price  at  the  desired  level. 

If  the  oil  companies  were  remo.ed  from 
their  traditional  positions  of  access,  noth- 
ing much  would  change  after  a  certain  ad- 
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Justment  period.  If  they  „.-^ 
separate  producing,  reflnlni 
companies,  the  consumer 
up.  The  cartel  does  not  al 
ber  a  certain  production  ^. 
tlon  quotas  are  not  set  or 
major  oil  companies.  The 
cutbacks  of  1973,  especially 
ductlon  Increase  following 
spat  of  December  1976.  she 
duclng  countries  are  making 
decisions. 

OPEC    cannot    raise    ^._. 
without  causing  a  great  dea 
eluding   to   Itself.   If  the 
consumption    will    drop    „« 
gradually  Increase.  In  ordej 
ductlon  and  consumption 
mand — the    Saudis    would 
production  and  be  wUlln 
low  level   Indeed,   thus  i^>. 
nual  Income.  They  may  not 
do  this  now  as  they  were, 
ago.     Their    ciurent    budge  t 
have  risen,  and  they  would 
the  long  run  as  the  world  d 
tlves  to  high-priced  oil.  A  st 
was    the    Saudl-Aramco 
set  a  minimum  level  to 
6  mbd — compared  to  a 
tlon  of  8.5  mbd  and  a 
of  11.5  mbd. 

(We   can   figure   that    a 
would   reduce   world   demanh 
mbd.   by  about  2.5%    and 
about  2r',.   if  saudl  Arabia 
the  cutbacks,  namely  4.5 'Tr  o 
mbd.  then  this  would  place 
minimum  production  level 
An  alternative  method  of 
would   be  if  each   country 
share  a  production  cutback 
unstable  situation,  as  Proi 
MTT  has  pointed  out  time  »,, 
would  be  a  strong  temptatlor 
dropping   the   effective   prlc( 
where  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  r  • 
core  absorb  all  the  productlofc 

The  split  In  the  price  Incr 
people  by  surprise,  but  It 
the    fundamental    difference 
Which  has  existed  since  1972 
prise  was  that  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  probably  for  p 
Of  course  Saudi  Arabia  was 
Iran  as  a  tool  of  Imperialism 
It  replied  that  it  took  the  ac 
obtain  political  concessions 
Including  pressure  on  Israel 
But  It  is  In  Saudi  Arabia- 
interest  to  keep  the  price  fro 
As  the  klng.pin  of  the  cartel 
dent  monopolist,  it  adjusts 
der  to  set  the  price  to  mt 
Income.  Its  optimum  price  p 
calculated  by  the  MIT  World 
shows  a  price  rise  sjlghtly 
of  Inflation  for  the  next  io 
a  more  rapid  rise.  This  < 
spends  to  Saudi  Arabia's 
pattern  over  the  last  several 

NO    CONFESSION 

Since  It  would  not  do  for  „, 
mlt  that  they  are  pursuing 
Interest,  they  attempt  to 
and  conciliatory.  It  Is  er 

dent  Carter  hasn't  gone 

them.  After  all  they  co\ild.  If 
duce  the  price  of  world  oil 
Ing  production. 

The  Arabs  cannot  successf  u4y 
U.S.  There  can  be  short- 
and  dislocations,  even  terrorls 
these  would  be  taken  care 
reserves  maintained   by  oil 
by  the  strategic  stockpile 
Washington,  which  will  allov 
making  the  necessary 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ductlon  generally,  then  the  embargo  becomes 
world-wide  and  the  U.S.  would  less  likely  be 
hurt  than  Western  Evu-ope  and  Japan,  and 
certainly  less  than  the  LDC's  and  East  Eu- 
rope. The  point  Is  that  a  selective  embargo 
of  the  U.S.  Is  not  feasible,  and  a  general 
world-wide  embargo  politically  xinpalatable. 
Since  1973,  Arab  oil  producers  have  col- 
lected some  $200  billion  and  have  Invested  or 
committed  this  money  In  Industrialized 
countries,  much  of  It  In  the  U.S.  It  would  be 
painful  to  rupture  relations  and  risk  having 
their  assets  frozen.  Meanwhile  the  Arabs  by 
investing  in  the  West  displace  our  own  cap- 
ital that  can  be  used  for  other  Investments, 
thus  creating  more  jobs. 

Having  said  all  this,  perhaps  I  should 
point  out  what  we  should  not  do  to  OPEC. 
We  should  not  threaten — neither  a  counter- 
embargo  nor  military  Intervention.  Nor  Is 
moral  outrage  credible.  In  the  absence  of  In- 
ternational antitrust  law.  We  might  as  well 
acknowledge  existence  of  the  cartel,  but  we 
should  not  act  to  keep  It  In  power. 

What  we  should  do  Is  work  hard  on  In- 
creasing the  production  overhang.  We 
should  rapidly  develop  oil  production 
throughout  the  world,  but  preferably  In  the 
U.S.,  and  we  should  substitute  other  fuels  for 
oil.  Above  all,  we  should  practice  energy  con- 
servation. But  conservation  Is  difficult  to 
achieve,  largely  because  the  cost  of  energy 
to  consumers  Is  still  subsidized  by  legisla- 
tion. In  this  respect  Congress  has  acted  as 
OPEC's  best  friend. 


Ayril  18,  1977 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona,  Mo 
Udall,  addressed  the  National  Press  Club 
on  April  5. 

In  his  speech.  Mo  Udall  constantly  re- 
ferred to  a  single  theme,  competition,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  in  American  economic  life. 
He  discussed  the  growing  trend  toward 
economic  concentration  and  the  absence 
of  competition  in  our  economy  which  is 
undercutting  the  very  foimdations  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  In  particular. 
Congressman  Udall  spoke  about  the  in- 
creased concentration  of  ownership  of  our 
daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mo  Udall 
for  raising  the  issue  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  independent  daily  publisher  and 
for  his  effort  to  increase  the  public 
awareness  to  the  disturbing  implications 
this  development  has  for  the  local  com- 
munity and  American  society.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  Mo  Udall's  speech  to 
the  Press  Club : 

No  Enehgt  in  the  East— No  Water  in  the 

West.  How  Dm  It  Happen? 

(By  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall) 

INTBODUCnON 

The  Winter  of  1977  is  over  for  most  Amer- 
icans, and  with  Spring  our  thoughts  turn  to 
the  future.  But  this  Winter  wlU  remain  in 
our  memories  a  long  time.  A  giant  shift  in 
the  global  storm  track  struck  the  East  with 
the  fiercest  winter  on  record.  The  human  suf- 
fering, the  closed  schools  and  factories,  the 


10-foot  snowdrifts,  the  blizzards  that  closed 
down  great  cities — these  are  things  we  will 
not  soon  forget.  And  another  thing  we 
learned,  and  should  not  forget,  is  that  our 
cleanest,  best  fuel,  natural  gas,  is  running 
out. 

And  out  West,  in  nature's  contrary  way, 
that  same  great  weather  shift  brought  dry 
winds  that  blew  dust  over  ruined  wheatflelds. 
Reservoirs  were  drawn  down  to  record  lows 
by  a  second  year  of  severe  drought.  And  In 
some  of  our  western  cities,  people  are  getting 
a  graphic  lesson  In  the  Importance  of  water, 
as  rationing  forces  changes  In  the  way  they 
live. 

I  want  to  talk  about  these  things  today. 
And  I  don't  want  to  stretch  my  metaphors 
too  far,  but  I'll  also  be  talking  about  an- 
other kind  of  wind  that  blows  no  one  no 
good — the  gale  of  economic  concentration 
that  is  blowing  out  independent  business  in 
this  country.  This  winter  it  blew  away  the 
Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  a  newspaper  that  I 
often  disagreed  with  but  one  that  was  a  vital, 
locally-rooted  part  of  my  home  city,  and  is 
now  just  one  more  "property"  of  a  burgeon- 
ing national  chain. 

If  there  Is  one  central  theme — other  than 
wlndlness — In  what  I  have  to  say  here  today. 
It  Is  competition:  for  water,  for  and  in  energy, 
for  the  channels  of  communication,  for  eco- 
nomic power. 

water 
First,  let  me  talk  about  the  great  water 
resources  war  of  1977.  Cynics — and  I'm  sure 
there  aren't  any  In  this  room  full  of  re- 
porters—might call  It  the  Battle  of  Pork 
Barrel  Hill.  The  battle  lines  are  drawn.  As  Is 
the  custom,  the  combatants  describe  the 
conflict  In  terms  befitting  a  holy  crusade: 

On  one  side  stand  my  environmentalist 
friends,  sounding  the  charge  against  all 
those  "wasteful,  unneeded,  unsafe  dams 
which  destroy  basic  environmental  values 
and  rob  the  taxpayers." 

Across  no  man's  land  we  flnd  the  pro- 
development  people,  who  say,  "You  are  talk- 
ing about  sensible  plans  to  develop  water 
resources  for  clean,  cheap  hydroelectric  pow- 
er, and  for  flood  control,  and  to  grow  food 
and  fiber. "  They  call  us  to  arms  against  "a 
few  misguided  people  who  do  not  understand 
the  past,  who  stand  against  all  progress,  who 
care  more  about  an  endangered  snapdragon 
than  they  do  about  people." 

Of  course  both  of  these  are  stereotypes. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  need  a  little  more 
balance  and  common  sense  In  looking  at 
these  questions.  There  have  been  proposals 
for  dams  and  ditches  that  were  not  Justified. 
We  ought  to  Identify  them  and  stop  them. 
But  dam  is  a  three  letter  word.  It's  not  a 
swear  word,  not  always,  and  where  a  water 
project  can  be  of  benefit  we  ought  to  re- 
member the  good  that  dams  and  reclamation 
programs  can  do. 

In  my  own  State,  you  could  look  at  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam  on  the  Salt  River. 
It  was  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century  for 
$13  million,  and  those  days  that  was  a  lot 
of  pork  for  such  a  remote  and  empty  terri- 
tory. That  dam  made  possible  the  city  of 
Phoenix— the  25th  biggest  In  the  country. 
The  million  plus  people  who  live  and  work 
and  produce  there  (and  one  or  two  may 
even  have  come  from  Georgia)  pay  back 
that  $13  million  investment  to  the  Federal 
treasury  every  week.  I  have  yet  to  hear  seri- 
ous arguments  that  Roosevelt  Dam  and  the 
three  right  below  It  on  that  same  river  were 
mistakes. 

A  couple  of  decades  later  we  built  the  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct — a  twin  to  the  Central  Ari- 
zona project  of  which  you  may  have  heard 
a  whisper  or  two.  It  helped  put  fresh  food 
on  our  plates  In  the  winter,  and  primed  the 
economic  growth  of  that  State.  And  for  all 
the  problems  they  may  have  in  California. 
I  still  haven't  heard  anyone  say  we  should 
call  out  the-  bulldozers  and  fill  in  that  ditch. 
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There  are  six  dams  on  the  upper  Missouri 
River.  We  are  not  sure  what  will  happen 
there  this  spring  and  summer.  For  those  who 
think  that  dam  is  a  dirty  word,  let  me  give 
you  a  scenario  for  March  to  July  that  wont 
occur.  First  you  have  floods  as  the  snow 
begins  to  melt.  They  would  be  hitting  right 
about  now,  and  they  leave  a  path  of  destruc- 
tion maybe  all  the  way  down  to  New  Orleans. 
Farms,  towns,  bridges  will  wash  away,  dozens 
or  hundreds  of  people  are  killed.  Then  come 
the  dry  months,  and  if  it's  the  kind  of  year 
they  are  having  in  California  there  will  be 
drought  and  lost  crops  and  bankruptcy  and 
maybe  the  beginnings  of  another  Dust  Bowl. 
That's  not  a  fantasy.  When  some  of  us  in 
this  room  were  growing  up  that  was  an  an- 
nual event.  It  takes  careful  environmental 
planning  to  prevent  those  disasters,  but  it 
also  takes  some  sound  ditch  digging  and  dam 
building. 

You  could  tell  the  same  kind  of  story  about 
the  TVA,  or  the  Columbia  Basin,  or  the  rivers 
in  central  California.  Each  of  those  projects 
had  Its  bad  points.  Its  adverse  Impacts,  and 
we've  certainly  learned  from  them  and 
shouldn't  repeat  mistakes.  But  on  balance, 
each  came  out  far  ahead  on  the  beneflt  side. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I've  been  for 
some  dams  and  I've  opposed  some  others. 
When  the  environmentalists  convinced  me 
that  I  was  wrong,  I  admitted  my  mistake 
and  turned  against  the  notorious  dams  In 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

Too,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  best  dam 
sites  have  been  taken,  that  a  lot  of  the 
best  Irrigation  projects  have  already  been 
built.  I  suspect  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported more  miles  for  inclusion  ir  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  system  than  maybe  any 
other  Member  of  Congress.  My  point  Ls  that 
we  ought  to  look  at  both  sides.  Letting 
formulas  and  slogans  take  the  place  of 
careful  thinking  and  hard  analyslF  doesn't 
help  the  cause  of  con.ser\-atlon  or  of  growth. 

In  my  State,  like  most  of  the  West,  settle- 
ment and  growth  was  only  pos^iblp  by  har- 
nessing the  great  rivers  and  pumping  from 
the  ground.  My  grandparents  settled  the 
town  I  grew  up  In,  St.  Johrts,  because  it  was 
a  site  where  they  could  build  a  dam  to  water 
their  stock  and  irrigate  their  fields 

Now,  the  great  western  rivers  are  dammed, 
and  the  wells  are  running  dry.  And  yet  we 
have  more  people  coming  In  every  day,  and 
new  competition  for  the  water  that  remains. 

In  1857,  an  Army  lieutenant  exploring  the 
Colorado  River — I  don't  know  If  he  was  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers— said  in  hl<?  report: 
"It  seems  Intended  by  nature  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  along  the  greater  portion  of  Its 
lone  and  majestic  way  shall  be  forever  un- 
vlslted  and  unmolested." 

At  the  time  he  made  that  observation,  he 
was  camping  very  near  the  site  of  Hoover 
Dam.  Well,  none  of  us  has  ever  been  100 
percent  right  about  the  Colorado — or  the 
Central  Arizona  project. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  we  in  the  West  are 
even  now  awaiting  decisions  of  the  President 
on  30  projects  that  mean  many  things  to 
many  people.  Those  decisions  may  well  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  our  States  and  com- 
munities can  proceed  with  orderly  growth 
or  start  anew. 

The  competition  is  bound  to  Increase  for 
whatever  water  Is  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
"hit  list"  decisions. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  Oahe  Dam  Is  built — 
but  the  distribution  system  may  fall  In  the 
budget  cut.  What  Is  to  be  done  with  that? 

Perhaps  the  competition  between  agricul- 
ture and  energy  will  come  to  a  head  there, 
for  some  feel  that  water  behind  the  Oahe  is 
just  the  right  amount  for  masslvp  coal  op- 
erations including  slurry  and  coal  gasifi- 
cation. 

This  same  conflict  appears  In  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin  as  well.  Already  the  energy 
companies  are  buying  up  agricultural  water 
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rights  and  eyeing  with  interest  some  alterna- 
tive uses  for  the  water  allocated  to  those 
five  Colorado  and  one  Wyoming  projects  on 
the  hit  list. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  water  to  tame  the  desert — 
and  It  takes  a  lot  of  water  to  slurry  coal,  or 
turn  shale  Into  oil. 

The  competition  for  water  has  been  fierce 
In  the  past,  but  may  be  even  fiercer  in  the 
future. 

Especially  If  the  predictions  of  some  scien- 
tists prove  to  be  correct,  that  we  are.  In  fact, 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  mild  and  stable 
climatic  patterns. 

Some  years  back,  an  Egyptian  engineer 
visited  various  American  dam  sites  in  prep- 
aration for  construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam. 
At  the  site  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the 
visitor  asked  an  official  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  how  long  a  record  of  flow  the 
Bureau  had  at  the  site  when  the  dam  was 
constructed.  "We  had  a  pretty  good  record 
on  the  Columbia  River  of  38  years,"  the  Bu- 
reau man  said  proudly.  "What  about  your 
records  on  the  Nile  at  Aswan?"  The 
Egyptian  replied.  "There  have  been  gauges  at 
the  site  for  600  years."  The  Bureau  man  re- 
sponded, "Congress  didn't  want  to  wait  that 
long." 

It's  true.  Americans  have  never  been  a  very 
patient  people,  and  we  have  been  In  a  hur- 
ry to  develop  our  water  resources.  We've  been 
more  wasteful  than  we  should  have,  and  it 
looks  like  our  supply  Is  going  to  be  tougher. 
In  that  .sense.  It  Is  rather  like  our  energy 
situation.  And,  as  I  shall  be  discussing  with 
regard  to  energy,  a  proper  long  term  solu- 
tion will  require  both  a  changing  of  our 
bad,  careless  habits  and  practices,  and  devel- 
opment to  make  full  use  of  our  remaining 
supply. 

One  step  the  President  could  take  now, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  face-off 
over  the  30  projects.  We  have  given  him  the 
authority  to  reorganize  the  government.  He 
wants  properly  to  centralize  energy  planning. 
I  hope  he  will  also  give  priority  to  com- 
bining the  many  different  offices  that  now 
handle  bits  and  pieces  of  water  resource 
planning  and  put  them  under  one  roof,  for 
stronger  accountability  and  greater  protec- 
tion from  the  Influence  of  special  Interests. 

ENERGY 

Three  years  ago  the  people  of  this  nation 
were  treated  to  a  shocking  experience.  They 
found  that  with  the  Arab  oil  embargo  came 
inconvenience,  gas  lines,  and  discomfort.  This 
brought  soul-searching  and  an  awakening  to 
some  new  realities  about  this  finite  planet. 

People  began  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  troubling  notion  that  our  40-year  binge 
of  fantastic  growth  was  based  on  the  conver- 
gence of  a  few  special  circumstances: 

An  oil  supply  that  seemed  cheap  and  inex- 
hausible; 

The  expectation  that  if  oil  did  run  out, 
nuclear  power  would  provide  a  cheap  and 
Inexhaustible  substitute; 

And  a  similar  seeming  abundance  of  water, 
minerals,    timber,    and    other    natural    re- 

Durlng  the  time  of  the  Arab  embargo,  the 
American  people  learned  some  basic  lessons: 
that  we  are  great  wasters  of  energy;  that  the 
supplies  are  Indeed  finite,  perhaps  running 
out  within  a  generation. 

The  attitudes  of  the  people  were  receptive 
to  change,  to  sacrifice.  We  had  a  spirit  of 
unity.  We  began  to  pull  together,  as  in  war- 
time. Those  attitudes  were  betrayed,  however, 
when  President  Nixon  declared  the  crisis 
over — and  helped  out  the  promise  of  "Proj- 
ect Independence"  as  the  painless  way  out 
of  the  energy  shortage. 

The  people  relaxed,  the  sales  of  small  cars 
dropped  off,  and  the  old  wasteful  habits  re- 
turned. 

We  lost  three  precious  years  because  of 
that  failure  of  leadership.  When  our  per- 
centage of  Imported  oil  was  36,  It  hit  50  per- 
cent in  this  troubled  winter. 
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Most  of  us  know  now  that  It  isn't  Just 
oil  that  is  running  out.  We  are  six  months 
from  another  winter,  and  the  natural  gas  we 
thought  was  in  such  short  supply  this  time 
around  can  be  in  even  shorter  supply  in  the 
future. 

But  we  have  a  second  chance.  All  eyes  are 
on  President  Carter  and  the  calendar.  We 
have  circled  April  20  as  a  crucial  date. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  agreed  on 
in  this  city  of  widely  divergent  opinion,  it  is 
that  we  need  a  national  energy  policy. 

On  this  matter,  only  the  President  can  put 
a  focus  on  the  debate.  Only  then  can  we  get 
off  dead  center. 

On  April  21,  we'll  not  have  a  kllowattt  more 
than  the  day  before,  but  we'll  be  better  off 
because  the  Congress  and  the  country  have 
been  on  "hold"for  years. 

I  don't  know  what  Is  really  in  the  Presi- 
dent's AprU  20  package.  We've  been  given 
the  bits  and  pieces  by  trial  balloon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  seem  to  have  been  engag- 
ing in  a  kind  of  balloon  race — one  fioats,  the 
other  shoots,  then  the  other  floats  and  this 
one  shoots— much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
White  House,  I  am  sure. 

I  can  tell  you,  though,  I'll  be  listening  on 
the  20th,  and  I'll  be  applying  a  kind  of  flve- 
part  test  of  the  program's  key  elements: 

One,  are  there  howls  of  protest,  weeping 
and  wailing?  Unless  the  policy  bites,  and 
addresses  the  problem  in  terms  of  major 
change.  It  will  not  be  what  we  need. 

Two,  does  It  avoid  the  Nixon/Ford  'mis- 
take of  assuming  that  the  problem  is  large- 
ly one  of  more  supplies— like  the  Project  In- 
dependence pipe  dream — or  does  It  contain 
though  mandatory  conservation  measures 
running  aU  through  the  economy.  Including 
electrical  generation,  home  heating  and  air 
conditioning,  and  especially  automobiles? 
Automobiles  are  a  special  key  to  conservation 
success.  One-half  of  our  energy  comes  from 
burning  oil  and  half  of  that  is  consumed  by 
autos.  If  we  can  reduce — and  I  mean  sub- 
stantially reduce— the  oil  going  into  our 
autos,  we  can  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  begin  to  get  on  top  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Three— Will  the  President's  policy  lead  to 
a  cut  in  oil  imports  by  AprU  20,  1978?  Can  we 
turn  around  the  disastrous  import  trend — 
and  quickly? 

Four — ^And  perhaps  most  Importantly,  does 
the  policy  squarely  face  the  issue  of  com- 
petition in  the  energy  Industries?  America 
has  grown  and  prospered  on  competition.  It 
Is  central  to  our  system.  But  we  are  losing 
It  every  day  as  oil  companies  swaUow  coal 
companies  and  move  In  on  uranium  and  geo- 
thermal.  We  seem  to  permit  this  in  part  be- 
cause Mobil  and  others  of  the  Seven  Sisters 
brainwash  xa  with  the  Ul-founded  notion 
that  they  can't — or  won't — ^produce  the  new 
supplies  we  need  vmless  we  give  them  a  con- 
tinuing monopoly. 

We  in  America  are  accustomed  to  expect- 
ing the  big  problems  to  be  solved  by  equally 
big  solutions  like  we  talked  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion— and  now  fusion.  In  this  energy  prob- 
lem, however,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  even- 
tual solutions  wiU  come  not  from  one  grand 
answer,  but  a  dozen  component  parts. 

I  think  we'll  see  solar  take  five  percent  of 
the  slack  now — and  maybe  15  percent  later. 
We'll  see  coal,  conservation,  wind,  and  even 
firewood  all  take  up  a  piece  of  the  burden. 
We'll  see  the  Inventiveness  of  Americans 
come  to  our  aid,  if  we  can  convince  agencies 
like  ERDA  not  to  ignore  ideas  because  they 
come  from  a  backyard  or  basement  Instead 
of  a  multlmiUion  doUar  research  lab.  None 
of  these  will  come  to  pass,  though,  unless  we 
restore  true  competition  to  the  energy  in- 
dustry. But  there  is  an  even  more  compelling 
reason  why  competition  must  be  restored: 
no  program  can  succeed  without  sacrifice, 
and  a  real  change  in  the  way  Americans  live 
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and  travel  and  work.  The  slni  ;le 
dable  barrier  to  those  change< 
the  Icey  to  the  real  willingness 
is  the  deep  seated  and  pervas 
we  can't  believe  the  oil 
are  ripping  us  off,  that 
capped  gas  wells — In  short 
Is  not  real — that  It  Is 
companies. 

The    one    way — the    only 
through  that  very  real  barrlejr 
sacrifice  in  Houston  and  on 
help  us  restore   competition 
vertical  and  horizontal 

The  reality  of  the  matter 
not  about  to  let  Its  coal 
Its  oil  sales  In  1978 — nor  will 
Exxon  refineries  are  not  abdut 
their  marketing  pencils  when 
own  gas  stations.  Solar  device  i 
to  be  sold  when  they  are 

As  many  of  you  know,  I 
argument  before  all  over  the 
in   this   very   room.   It   Is 
away — it  Is  of  primary 
tance.  1  hope  the  President 
will  lead  accordingly.  For  my 
to  push  toward  this  goal  in 
talnable  way,  in  the  field  of 
fuel  resources. 

The  American  people  hav 
extraordinary  good  luck  in 
the  giant  energy 
Ity  of  the  remaining  U.S. 
In  the  public  domain,  owned 
They  own  offshore  oil,  Alaskjin 
fields   at   Prudhoe   and 
shale,  and  gas  and  oil  under 
well  as  much  of  the  uranium 
deposits. 

I   have   Introduced   a  bill 
American  people  can  say 
break   up   the  oil   companies 
year,  but  we  can  decide  who 
our  public  energy  reserves 
a  policy  of  competition  which 
ing  our  reserves  to  Independe  it 
companies — to  new  companie 
enter    the   field    and    now 
opportunity." 

For  this  bill  provides  thai 
1980,  no  Federal  leases  or 
to  companies  which  are 
conglomerates,  or  which  engaie 
tures  with  such  conglomerat  i: 
force  anyone  Into  the  dlsrup 
so  vocally.  It  would  simply  sa^, 
domain  you  play  by  our  rules. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would 
step  towards  the  restoration 
so  necessary  to  shaping  an 
for  our  nation. 

I  am  a  product  of  the 
know  its  strengths  and  Its 
gardlng  the  upcoming  energy 
I  give  my  colleagues  some 

First,  we  will  have  dlfferidg 
that  April  20  speech.  Let  us 
But  we  owe  the  country  some 
of  them  this  year,  some  In 
on  with  this  Job  and  decide 
other    the    disputes    on    gas 
Plutonium    recycling,    Alaskt^ 
taxes  on  gasoline  and  auto 
rest. 

In  fairness  to  them,  the 
know  what  the  rules  are  golni ; 
giant  which  Is  coming  in  our 
we  make  the  adaptation  fron 
dance  and  waste  to  shortage 

Second,  let  us  spend  as  littje 
Bible  on  personnel   struggles 
tlonal  fights  about  committed 
House.  I  hope  we  will  get  or 
O'NelU's  energy  committee.  I 
reservations  at>out  this 
procedure.  But  the  Speaker  is 
he  has  shown  that  he  can 
going  to  give  bis  plan  all  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  will  be  enough  credit  for  all  concerned 
If  we  produce  results. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, I  personally  Intend  to  push  hard  for 
action  to  speed  up  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess In  the  energy,  water,  and  resoiurce  areas 
under  my  Jurisdiction. 

In  the  Congress  there  Is  no  longer  any  ex- 
cuse for  inaction.  We  have  a  thirsty  West  and 
a  cold  and  threatened  East  to  guard.  Our 
people  are  troubled  and  they  deserve  our 
best. 

And  the  people  are  wUUng.  The  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  and  Northern  California  are 
changing  their  way  of  life  with  grace  and  a 
positive  attitude  that  they  are  doing  right. 
The  people  of  Buffalo  and  the  East  survived 
unspeakable  hardships  with  courage  this 
past  winter.  All  paid  and  are  paying  the  price 
of  nature — but  they  also  know  that  some- 
thing In  this  system  can  help  them. 

That  Is  our  Job — and  we  must  get  on  with 
it. 

Now,  if  I  may,  a  personal  note. 

Just  a  generation  ago,  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can city  had  two  or  more  daily  newspapers. 
Almost  every  town  and  village  had  its  weekly 
paper,  home-owned  and  operated,  each  with 
its   distinctive   local   flavor 

This  was  a  healthy  thing — a  valuable 
source  of  news  and  opinion.  The  hometown 
editor  was  a  key  element  in  local  politics,  In 
planning.   In   a   community's   success. 

After  World  War  II  a  trend  began — a  trend 
towards  single  paper  cities,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  small  town  papers  by  regional  chains, 
or  corporations. 

Today,  of  the  1,500  cities  with  daUy 
papers — 97.5%  have  no  local  daily  news- 
paper competition.  Another  disturbing  fact, 
71  percent  of  all  the  dally  newspaper  cir- 
culation is  controlled  by  multiple  owner- 
ship publishers. 

This  trend  signifies  a  very  real  loss  to 
American  society — the  publisher  with  roots 
In  the  conununlty. 

That  hometown  publisher  cared  about  the 
profit  and  loss  statement,  to  be  sure.  But 
that  publisher  carried  a  passion  for  the 
good  of  the  community  absent  In  the  cor- 
porate  board   rooms  of  the  big   chains. 

In  my  hometown,  the  Tucson  DaUy  Citi- 
zen, a  good,  solid,  conservative  dally  owned 
for  years  by  the  Small  family — a  family  of 
renowned  civic-mlndedness  and  accomplish- 
ments— was  sold  a  few  months  ago  to  the 
Oannett  chain. 

I've  nothing  against  Oannett.  They  are 
very  successful,  they  own  73  newspapers,  they 
are  based  In  Rochester,  New  York,  and  I'm 
sure  their  executives  :ove  their  wives  and 
children  and  don't  mistreat  their  pets — but 
still,  I'm  going  to  miss  that  local  ownership 
at  the  Citizen.  The  old  owners  will  remain 
In  charge  for  a  while,  out  when  this  genera- 
tion passes  even  that  vestige  of  independence 
will  be  gone. 

Let  me  make  something  quite  clear.  I  do 
not  condemn  Gannett  for  adding  to  their 
long  list  of  acquisitions.  It  is  entirely  law- 
ful and  I  suppose  it  is  quite  profitable  for 
the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller. 

What  does  bother  me  is  that  there  is  an 
increasingly  prevalent  pattern  here  that  has 
disturbing  social  implications. 

I  think  everyone  in  this  room  is  acquainted 
with  my  continuing  Interest  in  warning 
against  the  acceleration  of  bigness — of  the 
stifling  effect  concentration  has  on  Innova- 
tion and  Imagination  In  basic  Industry. 

Concentration  is  200  corporations  con- 
trolling two-thirds  of  all  the  manufacturing 
assets  in  this  country. 

Concentration  Is  three  companies  selling 
82  percent  of  our  cold  breakfast  cereal. 

Concentration  is  four  giant  corporations 
selling  70  percent  of  our  dairy  products. 

Concentration  is  one  company  selling  90 
percent  of  our  canned  soup. 
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And,  concentration  Is  25  newspaper  chains 
controlling  more  than  half  of  the  dally  news- 
paper circulation  of  the  nation. 

American  society  has  succumbed  to  chain 
food  stores  without  a  whimper.  We  buy  chain 
store  drugs  with  perhaps  Just  a  fleeting 
memory  of  the  corner  drug  store  and  the 
soda  fountain.  Our  autos  use  chain  store  gas, 
the  consumer  programmed  into  the  wisdom 
of  pumping  his  own  and  leaving  the  oil  un- 
checked. And  now,  the  chain  store  news  is 
upon  us. 

I  dread  the  day  all  newspapers  look  and 
read  alike,  when  there  will  be  less  difference 
in  dally  newspapers  than  between  the  Big 
Mac  and  the  Whopper — and  less  flavor. 

I  seriously  worry  about  the  absence  of  local 
publishers  and  editors  with  real  roots  in  the 
conununlty.  A  leader  whose  concern  goes 
beyond  advertising  lineage  and  newsprint 
costs. 

If  the  trend  towards  concentration  goes  on 
so,  too,  will  the  chance  that  we'll  lose  that 
Independent  spirit  In  the  community  who 
had  the  p>ower  and  sometimes  the  disposition 
to  blow  the  whistle  on  the  politicians  and  the 
promoters — who  was  unafraid  of  the  high 
and  the  mighty. 

I  recognize  that  talk  of  regulation  of  news- 
papers is  an  area  of  special  caution  because 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  the  incompati- 
bility of  government  control  and  the  free 
press.  But  the  business  of  publishing  is  also 
the  business  of  selling  advertising,  which  no 
one  has  contended  Is  exempt  from  antitrust 
laws.  For  it  is  true  that  one  can  drive  out 
competition  and  do  great  damage  to  con- 
sumers with  a  newspaper  cartel  even  as 
with  an  oil  cartel. 

I  am  not  asking  that  newspaper  chains  be 
outlawed,  or  publishers  prosecuted,  or  even 
that  coercive  federal  legislation  be  enacted. 
My  recommendations  are  more  modest — and 
they  are  two: 

.  .  .  The  time  has  come  for  editors  and 
publishers  to  stop  making  excuses  for  the 
dangerous  trend  towards  corporate  news,  or 
wringing  their  hands  about  Its  inevitability. 
Its  dimensions  should  be  faced  and  discussed. 
Does  technology  preclude  competition?  Is 
there  a  shortage  of  qualified  employees  that 
warrants  concentration?  Editors  and  ]o\a- 
nallsts  should  be  thinking  and  speaking  out 
on  this  issue.  We  should  be  finding  out  what 
pressvires  and  forces  are  killing  the  Inde- 
pendent publishers  as  an  Institution — and 
what  can  be  done  about  It. 

.  .  .  Second,  while  I'm  no  enthusiast  for 
study  commissions,  the  whole  area  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  could  use  one.  In  the 
last  Congress  I  sponsored  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  an  industry-by-industry  review  of 
the  critical,  basic  indiwtries.  When  I  Intro- 
duced that  bill  I  noted  steel,  autos,  drugs, 
and  the  like  as  subjects  for  study. 

I  am  going  to  reintroduce  that  bill  today — 
and  I  am  adding  publishing  and  communi- 
cations to  the  list. 

The  Commission  would  take  three  years 
looking  over  those  industries  to  see  how 
they  are  performing,  considering  such  cri- 
teria as  efiBclency,  innovation,  social  Impact, 
price  and  profit.  For  those  that  are  perform- 
ing well,  it  may  make  little  difference 
whether  there  are  two  competitors  or  200, 
though  in  case  of  doubt  we  should  favor  the 
latter.  For  those  not  performing  well,  the 
Commission's  analysis  would  show  what  par- 
ticular factors  contribute  to  the  problem 
and  would  prescribe  a  set  of  remedies  tailored 
to  the  specific  conditions. 

These  remedies  will  probably  include  the 
tax  code,  with  its  unintentional  bias  toward 
centralization  and  conglomeration.  Perhaps 
we  will  need  tougher  antitrust  laws  in  some 
cases,  legislated  divestiture  in  others,  while 
in  others  the  conventional  suit  under  present 
laws  would  be  enough.  Exemptions  from 
antlturst  law  may  also  need  reexamination, 
to  see  If  they  are  meeting  the  intended  pur- 
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pose.  In  some  manufacturing  fields,  we  may 
need  tax  incentives  or  temporary  direct  sub- 
sidies to  new  entrants,  while  in  others  sim- 
ple changes  in  federal  procurement  policies 
may  help  open  up  the  market.  We  ought  to 
consider  every  kind  of  action  that  might 
help. 

My  concern  about  today's  trend  toward 
concentration  within  the  publishing  and 
communications  Industry  is  not  founded  on 
a  fear  that  the  big  publishers  are  like  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  Sr.,  or  Col.  McCormick 
In  seeking  personal  political  power. 

No.  today's  publishers,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions  like  the  man  who  owns  the  Man- 
chester Union-Leader,  are  fair  with  their 
coverage  and  confine  their  personal  political 
opinions  and  preferences  to  the  editorial 
pages. 

Today,  what  the  titans  of  the  chains  want 
is  profits — not  power — Just  money. 

I  fear  that  the  quest  for  profits  and  higher 
dividends  for  their  growing  list  of  stockhold- 
ers will  transcend  their  responsibility  to 
maintain  an  Independent  and  dedicated  in- 
fluence in  the  community. 

As  the  diversity  of  the  American  news- 
paper is  lost— so  is  the  diversity  of  America. 

We  can  111  afford  that  loss. 


LONG-TERM  CARE:  LONG-TERM 
PROBLEM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs 
and  inadequacy  of  our  present  system  of 
long-term  care  for  the  elderly  compel  us 
to  examine  options  to  institutionaliza- 
tion. Nursing  home  care  is  the  form  of 
long-term  care  endorsed  at  the  Federal 
level  with  over  roughly  96  percent  of  all 
Federal  long-term  care  dollars  spent  on 
nursing  home  reimbursements. 

The  March  1977  Policy  Edition  of  the 
Washington  Report,  published  by  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  in- 
cludes an  analysis  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  controlling  costs  while  provid- 
ing quality  long-term  care.  I  submit  the 
analysis  here  as  a  conceptual  framework 
useful  to  us  as  we  develop  programs  to 
meet  the  long-term  care  needs  of  our 
Nation's  elderly: 

Long-Term  Care  :  Long-Term  Problem 
One  of  the  least  understood  and  most  por- 
tentous social  welfare  isues  facing  all  levels 
of  government  today  is  "long-term  care."  The 
phrase  itself  is  Imprecise  and  generally  ill- 
defined;  no  single  accepted  definition  has  de- 
veloped. In  recent  years  newspaper  revela- 
tions and  Congressional  Investigators  have 
fooiised  crmcal,  often  sensational,  attention 
upon  nursing  homes  for  the  aged,  so  that  in 
the  public's  view  these  have  came  to  epitom- 
ize the  "problem"  of  long-term  care.  In  fact, 
most  health  and  welfare  professionals  see 
nursing  homes  as  but  one  component  in  a 
constellation  of  facilities  and  services  de- 
signed to  sustain  ill  or  disabled  individuals, 
or  fragile  elderly  persons,  on  a  relatively  per- 
manent basis,  over  a  long  period  of  time.' 
Long-term  care  facilities  may  Include 
hospitals,  skilled-nursing  and  Intermediate- 
care  facilities,  or  boarding  homes;  long-term 
care  can  also  be  provided  in  an  Individual's 
own  home.  Services  may  range  in  content 
from  health,  to  home-delivered  meals,  to 
transportation  and  socialization  services.  The 
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level  of  care  may  range  from  the  most  in- 
tensive professional  service  to  a  modicum  of 
professional  assistance.  While  the  elderly 
have,  in  proportion  to  other  age  groups,  a 
greater  need  for  long-term  care,  individuals 
of  any  age  who  are  seriously  disabled,  either 
mentally  or  phsylcally,  may  require  such  as- 
slstnace.  In  all  events,  long-term  care  im- 
plies the  need  for  some  amount  of  care  and 
assistance  (apart  from  cash)  that  the  in- 
dividual cannot  provide  for  himself. 

The  issues  include  the  disproportionate  use 
of  health  (particularly  Institutional)  serv- 
ices, the  quality  and  costs  of  care,  appropriate 
placement,  fragmentation  of  services,  and 
the  development  and  coverage  of  necessary 
facilities  and  sevlces.  Many  of  the  problenus 
associated  with  long-term  care  arose  because 
of  the  pervasive  infiuence  of  public  funding 
on  the  development  and  delivery  of  current 
services. 

GROWTH    AND   RELIANCE   ON   HEALTH   SERVICES 

The  growing  need  and  demand  for  publicly 
funded  long-term  care  services  is  a  relatively 
recent  phenomenon.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  century,  the  number  of  vulnerable  el- 
derly persons  was  relatively  small  in  terms 
of  the  total  population,  and  the  services  re- 
quired for  these  and  other  groups  needing 
continuous  care  were  often  provided  by  the 
family.  In  the  home.  With  the  exception  of 
large  state  Institutions  for  the  mentally  ill 
or  retarded,  few  public  facilities  existed  to 
care  for  persons  unable  to  function  without 
some  support  and  assistance. 

The  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
including  the  Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA)  pro- 
gram. In  1935,  altered  this  situation  dramat- 
ically. For  the  first  time,  aged  individuals  re- 
ceived unrestricted,  federally  assisted  cash 
payments  which  could  be  used  to  finance 
care  outside  the  home.  Many  selected  private 
institutions,  largely  boarding  and  rest  homes, 
as  permanent  residences.  Thus  public  dollars 
began  to  flow  to  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated facilities.  With  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  aged  persons  growing,  and  with 
heightened  public  social  consciousness  and 
changing  patterns  for  living  arrangements, 
the  demand  for  such  services  increased.  In 
addition,  with  Increasing  life  expectancy.  In- 
dividuals afflicted  by  chronic  and  disabling 
conditions  required  more  sophisticated  care. 
For  a  time  hospitals  filled  this  demand,  but 
their  resources  were  limited.  Increasingly 
aged  persons  turned  to  private  facilities  that 
offered  not  only  room  and  board,  as  before, 
but  also  a  growing  array  of  health  services. 
These  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
nursing  home. 

Two  developments  further  enhanced  the 
role  and  Importance  of  public  dollars  in  in- 
stitutional care.  Nursing  homes  were  ac- 
cepted as  vendors  of  medical  care  for  OAA 
recipients  in  1950  and  began  receiving  direct 
money  payments  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  In  1960,  the  Medical  Assistance 
for  the  Aged  (MAA)  program,  which  greatly 
expanded  these  payments,  was  adopted.  By 
1965.  fully  60  percent  of  all  nursing  home 
patients  were  supported  under  MAA  and 
OAA  (and  beneficiaries  residing  in  these 
homes  accounted  for  some  37  percent  of  all 
OAA  outlays).  Gradually  nursing  homes  be- 
came the  most  viable  option  for  persons  re- 
quiring long-term  maintenance  care,  largely 
because  of  the  continuously  growing  support 
of  public  moneys. 

In  1965.  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams were  incorporated  Into  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Medicare  replaced  the  MAA  pro- 
gram and  provided  federally  funded  health 
services  to  virtually  all  Special  Security 
recipients  over  65  years  of  age;  Medicaid  pro- 
vided similar  funds  for  indigent  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  elderly.  Both  programs 
accepted  nursing  homes  as  vendors  of  medi- 
cal care.  This  policy  had  two  effects;  it  great- 
ly enlarged  the  amount  of  public  dollars 
flowing  Into  nursing  homes,  and  It  channeled 
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these  funds  through  health  financing  pro- 
grams. Thus  long-term  care  became  almost 
synonymous  wrlth  institutionally  based, 
health-oriented  services.  As  a  result,  other 
support  services  and  alternative  forms  of  care 
received  little  attention  and  funding,  unless 
they  were  distinctly  related  to  health  serv- 
ices.-' Current  armual  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures for  nursing  homes  are  over  $8 
billion,  and  one  third  of  Medicaid  expendi- 
tures go  for  nursing  home  care.  Support  for 
other  long-term  care  services  (through  Title 
XX  and  the  Older  Americans  Act)  is  mea  2r 
in  comparison. 

COSTS    AND    QUALITY    OF    CARE 

The  growth  in  public  expenditures  for 
long-term  care,  especially  institutional  serv- 
ices, is  a  source  of  increasing  concern.  Ex- 
penditures for  nursing  home  services  are  the 
fastest  growing  component  of  the  Medicaid 
program.  Another  very  troublesome  aspect  of 
ntirsing  home  costs  Is  the  appropriations  of 
these  expenditures.  Studies  have  Indicated 
that  up  to  50  percent  of  persons  In  nursing 
homes  could  be  more  effectively  cared  for  at 
home  or  in  a  less  specialized  facility  than  a 
nursing  home.  Many  persons  believe  that 
community-based  services  provided  in  the 
home  would  be  less  costly  and  of  far  greater 
assistance  to  individuals  in  need.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  released  from  unnecessary  In- 
tltutional  care  could  be  used  to  support  these 
other,  perhaps  more  appropriate,  services. 

Simultaneous  with  cost  increases,  serious 
questions  concerning  the  quality  of  services 
being  financed  have  been  raised.  Numerous 
investigations  and  reports  have  highlighted 
the  inadequacies  of  nursing  home  care.  The 
quality  of  life  within  such  facilities,  which 
are  largely  supported  by  public  funds  is 
increasingly  found  to  be  substandard  and 
lacking  in  dignity. 

No  less  problematic  an  issue  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  costs  and  quality.  The  qual- 
ity of  any  personal  service  has  several  dimen- 
sions, many  of  which  are  difficult  to  measure. 
Federal  and  state  regulations  have  focused  on 
those  purely  objective  standards  that  are  rel- 
atively easy  to  quantify  (e.g.,  building  and 
staffing  requirements) .  Few  efforts  have  been 
directed  at  evaluating  the  end  product  of 
long-term  care— whether  provided  by  Insti- 
tutions or  by  community-based  service  orga- 
nizations.'  In  most  cases  It  seems  clear  that 
efforts  to  enhance  the  quality  of  care,  say  by 
providing  more  counseling  services,  are  likely 
to  raise  costs.  Thus  policymakers  are  placed 
In  the  position  of  pursiUng  two  less-than- 
compatlble  objectives:  containing  costs  and 
Improving  quality.  This  is  a  particularly 
painful  dilemma  when  limited  public  funds 
are  Involved.  The  public  desires  programs  of 
high  quality  that  are  accountable  to  govern- 
ment; the  public  also  exhibits  a  growing  re- 
sistance to  increased  government  expendi- 
tures, which  are  at  least  partially  necessary 
to  sustain  and  improve  quality. 

FRAGMENTATION    OF   SERVICES 

The  reliance  on  institutional  health  serv- 
ices, in  relative  isolation  from  other  support 
services,  points  out  the  fragmentation  and 
lack  of  coordination  among  the  publicly 
funded  programs  that  do  exist.  At  the  local 
delivery  level.  Individuals  are  frequently 
shunted  from  one  agency  to  another,  with  no 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  program  of 
services  provided.  Effective  coordination 
among  providers— physicians,  hospitals,  so- 
cial service  agencies— for  a  continuum  of 
care  is  almost  nonexUtent.  In  appropriate 
placement  in  a  nursing  home  may  often  re- 
sult from  a  simple  lack  of  knowledge  that 
other  services  are  available. 

Fragmentation  also  exists  at  the  state  level. 
Agencies  that  administer  funding  and  deliv- 
ery at  the  local  level— health,  welfare,  men- 
tal health,  and  social  services  agencies — do 
not  coordinate  their  own  activities.  A  state 
may  receive  financial  support  from  several 
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Federal    programs,  each 
pendently.  This  uncoordinated 
duplication,  wasted  funds.  In 
ery.  and  huge  gaps  In  service. 

Fragmentation    begins   and 
near  perfect  form  at  the  Fet'- 
mlnlstratlon   for   long-term 
Requirements  and  definitions 
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The  relatively  continuous  su 
funds  for  institutional  servicei 
a  growing  supply  of  nursing 
number    doubled   from    1965 
availability  of  other  long-term 
is  much  more  limited.  Home 
for  example,  are  in  serious  un 
most    advocates    believe    they 
funded  as  well.  This  state  of 
largely  attributed  to  the 
erage  of  these  services  under 
programs,  particularly  Medlcar ; 
aid.    Both    programs     (although 
less  than  Medicare)  require 
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In  addition,  the  home  health 
vlding  the  services  must 
requirements  before  they  can 
and  Medicare  beneficiaries.  Pe'^ ' 
are  available  at  the  present 
an    adequate    array    of 
Thus,  the  principal  sources  of 
(Medicare  and  Medicaid  have 
pered   the  development   of 
based  services  by  skewing 
to  Institutionally  based  care 
the   variety  of  Institutional 
fected  by  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
institutions   that  satisfy 
ments  can  receive  Medicare  anc 
imbursement.   Facilities   that 
board,  and  only  a  modicum  o) 
ices  (such  as  some  rest  homes 
houses  are  excluded  from 
patlon,  even  though  they  may 
ices  perfectly  adequate  for  some 
Even  the  supply  of  Instltutloqal 
not  sufficiently  diverse  to 
of  needs  for  long-term  care. 

CONCLUSION 

As  indicated  by  this  brief 
sues  surrounding  long-term 
pl«x.  A  variety  of  alternatives 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

posed  to  deal  with  them.  These  will  be  ex- 
plored In  future  editions  of  the  W-R. 

NOTES  AND   HEFERENCES 

I  Institutional  care  over  long  periods  of 
time  for  neglected,  abandoned,  or  orphaned 
children,  though  an  important  aspect  of  the 
"substitute"  care  debate,  will  not  be  dealt 
with  here.  Foster  care  is  distinct  from  long- 
term  care  in  that  It  is  intended  to  provide 
a  temporary  substitute  for  some  other,  more 
appropriate  form  of  care  and  is  therefore  not 
included  in  this  discussion. 

»  For  example,  home  health  services  are  also 
covered  by  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  but  only 
if  the  individual  has  been  released  from  a 
hospital  and  requires  some  form  of  health 
service. 

"Expansion  of  home  health  services  may 
create  acute  difficulties  In  quality  assurance — 
largely  because  no  standards  exist  and  on- 
going monitoring  is  nearly  impossible  to 
achieve. 

*An  interesting  twist  to  this  problem  is 
the  occurrence  of  inappropriate  deinstitu- 
tionalization. Some  states  have  placed  per- 
sons In  the  community  who  should  have  re- 
mained institutionalized.  In  some  cases  they 
have  transferred  persons  to  nursing  homes 
to  glean  Medicaid  payments  when  state  in- 
stitutions were  not  qualified  to  do  so. 

=  Por  example,  they  must  provide  skilled 
nursing  services  in  addition  to  other  accept- 
able therapy.  Agencies  that  provide  only  one 
service  are  excluded. 

•Recipients  of  SSI  may  reside  In  some  of 
these  facilities  and  still  receive  cash  assist- 
ance. Therefore,  some  public  funds  are  being 
channeled  to  these  institutions.  However, 
most  experts  agree  that  SSI  payments  are  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  full  cost  of  services 
and  that  supplemental  payments  should  be 
made  by  Medicaid  and  Medicare  for  those 
who  qualify. 
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HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18.  1977 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nuclear 
power  policy  decisions  announced  by  the 
President  on  April  7  were,  in  my  view, 
ill-advised  and  counterproductive  to  the 
attainment  of  our  Nation's  domestic  and 
international  goals  in  the  nuclear  energy 
field.  These  policy  decisions,  which  re- 
stricted certain  civilian  power  activities 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  intent  of 
inducing  other  nations  to  impose  the 
same  restrictions  on  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment on  themselves,  have,  contrary 
to  their  intended  purpose,  strengthened 
the  resolve  of  other  nations  to  proceed 
independently  in  all  fields  of  nuclear 
power  development.  The  intended  pur- 
pose behind  these  policy  decisions  of 
the  administration,  which  was  to  inhibit 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  is 
sound  but  the  route  proposed  does  not 
lead  in  that  direction.  Instead  of  co- 
operating with  nations  which  have 
agreed  to  forego  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  assist  them  in  attaining 
the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy,  as  provided  for  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  we  are,  in  effect, 
reneging  on  our  promises.  We  are  thereby 
foregoing  the  route  which  provides  a 
meaningful  opportunity  to  advance  the 
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goals  of  limiting  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Apparently  it  was  thought  that  the 
United  States  had  a  monopoly  position 
in  certain  areas  of  nuclear  technology 
and  this  led  to  the  belief  that  if  we 
stopped  some  of  our  activities,  these  ac- 
tivities would  be  stopped  by  others.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  have  a  monopoly,  if 
we  ever  did,  and  the  nuclear  age  is  here. 
As  one  expert  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy  put  it: 

Having  yielded  what  it  was  impossible  to 
keep,  the  United  States  is  now  trying  to  keep 
what  it  does  not  have. 

A  factor  that  is  specially  disturbing 
is  that  the  administration  apparently  ig- 
nored available  advice  from  nations  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  the  peaceful 
atom  to  the  effect  that  our  decision  to 
limit  such  activities  as  the  reprocessing 
and  use  of  nuclear  fuels  would  not  be 
followed.  In  other  words,  it  was  known 
in  advance  that  the  objective  could  not 
be  attained  but  we  still  took  the  step 
which  both  restricted  our  activities  and 
was  counterproductive  to  our  efforts  to 
limit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Attitudes  as  expressed  by  the  41  na- 
tions which  met  in  Iran  last  week  to 
discuss  the  international  development  of 
nuclear  energy,  questioning  our  compli- 
ance with  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
certainly  do  not  contribute  to  our  credi- 
bility in  the  world  community  either.  I 
might  add  that  a  statement  issued  by  the 
conference  group  which  met  in  Iran  last 
week  specifically  cites  International 
Atomic  Enei^y  Agency  Director  General 
Sigvard  Eklund's  statement  that  the 
policy  decision  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  April  7  is  a 
unilateral  violation  of  article  IV  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Article  IV  con- 
cerns technological  assistance  to  non- 
nuclear  weapons  nations  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

What  must  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
to  limit  the  harm  that  has  been  done  is 
to  renounce  the  April  7  policy  and  get 
back  on  the  track  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

One  of  the  soundest  overall  policies 
which  we  should  follow  to  advance  both 
our  domestic  and  foreign  nuclear  power 
objectives  was  contained  in  a  recent  let- 
ter my  friend  Mel  Price  wrote  to  the 
State  Department.  Mel  Price  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  nuclear  ener- 
gy longer  than  anyone  else  in  the  Con- 
gress and,  therefore,  can  speak  authori- 
tatively on  this  matter.  He  made  a  copy 
of  his  letter  available  to  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  made  it  a  part 
of  the  record  of  hearings  we  held  on 
March  31.  Since  the  record  of  those  hear- 
ings will  not  be  available  for  a  few  weeks 
and  since  Mel  has  valuable  advice  on  a 
number  of  important  current  matters 
bearing  on  energy  in  the  letter,  I  would 
like  to  include  his  letter  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  for  the  information 
of  all  of  my  colleagues: 

Committee  on  Armed  Servicbs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  22. 1977. 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Nye, 

Deputy  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Security  Assistance.  Washington.  D.O. 
Dear  Mr.  Nte:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  February  7  asking  for  my  suggestions 
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and  ideas  regarding  the  problem  of  proliferat- 
ing nuclear  weapon  capability. 

As  part  of  my  Congressional  duties,  I  have 
been  associated  with  this  country's  nuclear 
energy  programs  and  activities  for  over  30 
years.  My  experience  embraces  the  entire 
historical  span  of  the  development,  use  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  for  both  military 
and  civilian  purposes,  Including  the  regula- 
tory side  Inherited  by  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  under  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  gist  of  my  thoughts 
In  as  few  words  as  I  can  manage,  so  I  wlU 
proceed  directly  with  a  brief  candid  account 
of  the  high  points  of  my  vlevra : 

(1)  The  proliferation  dilemma  Involves 
complex  considerations.  It  must  not  be  dealt 
with  as  a  one-dimensional  problem. 

Among  thinkers,  only  those  who  want  to 
halt  civilian  nuclear  power  understandably 
argue  that  the  proliferation  situation  can  be 
easily  solved.  They  describe  the  problem  as 
as  an  Immediate  stark  peril  of  catastrophic 
magnitude.  The  solution,  they  say,  would 
be  an  embargo  on  all  exports  related  to  nu- 
clear power.  Alternatively,  they  advocate  the 
interposition  of  a  Governmental  regime  of 
proliferating  procedures  and  export  approval 
hurdles  calculated  to  discourage  knowledge- 
able foreign  customers  at  the  very  outset, 
and  the  less  wary  at  one  of  the  many  despair 
points  in  the  time-wasting  system  for  se- 
curing final  official  sanction.  That  the  cessa- 
tion of  U.S.  exports  would  not  alleviate  the 
proliferation  problem,  and  Indeed  would 
worsen  it,  is  not  a  deterring  factor  because 
the  underlying  intention  of  our  nuclear 
opponents  is  to  utilize  every  problem  in  a 
way  that  best  serves  their  primary  aim  of 
weakening  our  domestic  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry and  capabilities. 

(2)  Proliferation  is  a  chronic  Illness.  The 
best  and  most  extensively  applied  treatment 
that  can  be  arranged  will  not  effect  a  com- 
plete cure.  It  will  only  gain  time  and  a  large 
measure  of  relative  protection  and  peace  of 
mind. 

For  two  decades  following  the  baptism  of 
the  peaceful  atom,  while  the  development 
and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  medical,  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  other  purposes  fiovir- 
ished  at  home  and  abroad,  nuclear  weapon 
capability  spread  very  slowly.  During  that 
period,  two  unique  accomplishments  were 
attained:  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  was  established  In  1957;  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons went  Into  force  In  1970.  It  Is  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  me  that  U.S.  initiative  (In- 
cluding my  hand  and  mind)  played  a  large 
role  In  the  creation  of  these  major  multi- 
national structures  for  safeguarding  the 
peaceful  atom.  The  magnitude  and  value  of 
these  accomplishments  are  immense.  In  re- 
gard to  the  NPT,  consider  that  to  date  101 
countries — 98  of  them  nonweapon  states — 
have  agreed  to  limit  their  sovereign  prerog- 
atives in  the  most  sensitive  of  areas;  13 
additional  nations  have  signed  but  not  yet 
ratified  this  extraordinary  treaty. 

Worry  about  weapon  proliferation  sud- 
denly Intensified  In  1974  when  India  ex- 
ploded a  nuclear  device  labeled  peacefiil 
but  Indistlneuishable  from  a  non-peaceful 
detonation.  Then  West  Germany  agreed  to 
supply  Brazil  with  a  complete  fuel  cycle 
capability,  and  South  Korea,  Pakistan  and 
Iran  tried  to  buy  reprocessing  technology. 
Proliferation  concern  was  further  stimulated 
by  developments  Involving  Egypt,  Israel, 
Taiwan,  Argentina  and  other  countries. 
South  Africa's  nuclear  potential  is  very 
much  in  the  news  these  days.  These  Inter- 
national events  within  the  past  three  years 
were  preceded  by  a  suddenly  Imposed  aware- 
ness that  the  availability  and  price  of  oil 
were  no  longer  dependable,  and  that  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  were  Imperative.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  today's  greater  potential  for 
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weapon  proliferation  coincides  with,  and  will 
be  aggravated  by,  an  enlarging  worldwide 
market  for  nuclear  power. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Is  stUl  a  leader  among  the 
have-and-can-sell  countries,  and,  as  an 
active  International  participant,  can  exert 
a  fair  degree  of  Influence  toward  common 
agreement  on  a  reasonable  system  of  safe- 
guard standards  and  requirements  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  sale  of  nuclear  power  plants 
and  fuels. 

The  U.S.  Is  not  In  a  position  to  dictate 
to  other  supplier  countries  that  they  re- 
quire, as  conditions  of  their  sales,  that 
buyers  agree  to  the  safeguard  measures  we 
would  prescribe.  Nor  can  we  unilaterally 
alleviate  the  proliferation  problem  by  at- 
tempting to  Impose  our  own  set  of  safe- 
guard conditions  on  prospective  buyers 
without  regard  to  the  sorts  of  conditions 
employed  by  other  supplier  nations.  Cus- 
tomers can  choose  suppliers. 

This  situation  extends  to  enrichment  tech- 
nology, reprocessing,  and  the  development 
and  use  of  breeder  reactors.  The  U.S.  simply 
does  not  have  monopolistic  control.  If  we 
want  to  be  In  a  strong  position  to  Influence 
and  attain  general  acceptance  of  Improved 
anti-proliferation  safeguards  we  will  have 
to  remain  a  leader  and  an  active  Interna- 
tional participant  in  aU  of  these  areas. 

Historically,  the  VS.  never  had  a  monopoly 
on  nuclear  technology.  We  were  the  flrst  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  and  for  many 
years  were  the  only  supplier  of  enrichment 
services  for  civilian  reactors.  Though  our 
enrichment  technology  has  essentially  re- 
mained classified,  inevitably  other  coun- 
tries have  developed  the  means  for  com- 
mercial enrichment  (the  U.S.S.R.,  Prance, 
and  as  partners,  the  U.K.,  the  Netherlands 
and  West  Germany);  within  the  next  sev- 
eral years  at  least  five  additional  countries 
will  be  in  the  field. 

The  U.S.  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to 
permit  commercial  reprocessing,  but  Prance 
has  an  operating  facility  for  such  purpose. 
The  U.K.  has  temporarily  closed  down  a  large 
commercial  plant  for  upgrading.  Eleven 
other  countries  have  laboratory,  pilot,  or 
near   commercial   reprocessing   facilities. 

Five  countries  are  now  exporting  light 
water  reactors,  and  in  several  years  they  will 
probably  be  Joined  by  suppliers  in  six  more 
countries.  Canada  exports  the  heavy  water 
reactor.  Prance  is  presently  the  world  leader 
in  the  development  of  the  fast  breeder. 

There's  no  need  to  go  on  with  the  details. 
The  general  picture  and  outlook  are  clear. 

(4)  The  need  for  an  Improved  Interna- 
tional antl-proUferatlon  program  Is  real. 
But  apparently  events  In  the  last  three  years 
which  have  highlighted  this  need  are  viewed 
with  much  greater  unease  by  opinion  makers 
in  this  country  than  in  other  nations.  The 
U.S.  hue  and  cry  has  not  been  strongly 
echoed  abroad.  Additionally,  the  hyperbole 
in  some  of  the  U.S.  expressions  of  alarm,  the 
contents  of  several  of  the  legislative  measures 
proposed  in  the  Congress,  and  the  delays 
and  confusion  in  nuclear  export  licensing 
have  undermined  confidence  in  U.S.  Judg- 
ment and  in  Its  role  as  a  reliable  supplier; 
combined  with  our  failure  to  assure  enrich- 
ment capacity  for  foreign  customers,  the 
total  adverse  effect  has  been  considerable. 
Consequently,  the  U.S.  antl-prollferatlon 
position,  to  be  persuasive  to  both  suppliers 
and  customers,  must  be  completely  sound  and 
practical. 

(5)  In  my  judgment,  a  sound  and  practical 
anti-proliferation  program  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  and  buUd  upon  the  protective 
structures  and  measures  already  in  place. 
They  are  familiar  and  have  unquestioned 
value. 

The  IAEA,  for  example,  should  be  strength- 
ened, not  Interfered  with.  The  spirit  of  the 
NPT  should  be  vigorously  promoted,  and  a 
renewed  effort  mounted  to  fulfill  the  com- 
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pensatlng  pledges  of  the  weapon  states  to 
the  non-weapon  parties. 

The  protective  features  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  should  be  maintained  and  reex- 
amined for  possible  strengthening.  I  refer 
to  such  features  as  the  Restricted  Data  sys- 
tem and  the  Section  123  export  bridge.  The 
President's  Constitutional  prerogatives 
should  not  be  encroached  upon  nor  his  role 
as  Executive  leader  diminished. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  am- 
biguous position  should  be  clarified;  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  will  dis- 
close that  the  NRC  was  not  intended  to  have 
any  greater  licensing  and  related  regulatory 
jurisdiction  In  relation  to  the  export  area 
than  the  AEC's  regulatory  side  was  respon- 
sible for  when  it  was  elevated  to  Independent 
agency  status.  Before  activities  outside  of 
the  geographical  bounds  of  the  U.S.  (as  de- 
fined in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act)  were  with 
few  exceptions,  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
regulatory  regime;  the  developmental  side  of 
the  AEC  (now  in  ERDA).  and,  depending  on 
the  situation  Involved,  the  President,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  DOD,  controlled 
the  decisionmaking  process,  subject  In  some 
Instances  to  Congressional  review.  Regula- 
tion was  applicable  only  to  such  aspects  of 
exports  as  Involved  radiological  health  and 
safety,  security,  and  environmental  consid- 
erations affecting  U.S.  territory — but  not 
proliferation  and  other  problems  abroad.  In 
the  confusion  of  rebirth  during  the  period  of 
raising  U.S.  concern  over  the  proliferation 
problem.  It  became  politically  expedient  for 
NRC  to  inject  itself  in  this  troublesome  area 
and  to  attempt  to  acquire  related  knowl- 
edge and  competence  already  possessed  by 
other  U.S.  agencies. 

(6)  As  important  as  the  proliferation 
problem  is,  in  any  sensible  ranking  of  pri- 
orities the  formulation  and  execution  of  our 
domestic  energy  program  must  be  placed 
well  in  advance  of  the  proliferation  con- 
cern, and  treated  as  a  discrete  as  well  as 
first-rank  objective.  Separately,  we  should 
consider  what  Impact  on  the  proliferation 
problem  related  exports  might  have,  but  no 
Judgments  in  this  separate  area  should  In- 
terfere with  decisions  and  actions  discretely 
addressed  to  our  domestic  needs.  These 
propositions  are  too  obvious  to  mention,  but 
I  restate  the  basic  law  of  self-preservation 
because  I  have  detected  a  tendency  In  some 
quarters  to  assume  that  all  domestic  policy 
decisions  that  would  support  the  develop- 
ment or  use  of  nuclear  power-related  ma- 
terials, facilities  or  processes,  In  light  of  this 
coimtry's  own  energy  situation,  mtist  be 
contemporaneously  evaluated  and  adjusted 
in  relation  to  the  antl-prollferatlon  objec- 
tive. Too  often,  for  example,  I  read  state- 
ments these  days  by  officials  or  "experts"  to 
the  effect  that  the  U.S.  cannot  risk  develop- 
ing the  breeder  or  licensing  reprocessing 
because  of  the  International  proliferation 
problem.  Such  Alice-In-Wonderland  think- 
ing is  dead  wrong.  Not  only  does  it  Inter- 
fere with  our  own  critical  energy  quest,  but, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  above.  It  so  happens 
that  oiu"  best  hope  of  alleviating  the  prolif- 
eration problem  may  well  rest  with  the 
magnitude  of  our  international  Influence, 
which  In  turn  depends  on  the  extent  of  our 
technological  capabilities  as  well  as  our  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  the  have-and-can 
sell  area. 

It  is  possible  that  the  means  of  carrying 
out  a  particular  domestic  energy  decision 
may  sometimes  appropriately  be  selected  in 
conjunction  with  antl-prollferatlon  consid- 
erations. For  example.  It  Is  possible  that  a 
domestically  oriented  decision  to  buUd  a 
reprocessing  facility  may,  for  antl-prollfera- 
tlon policy  reasons,  be  Implemented  In  con- 
junction with  a  national  decision  that  such 
a  facility  be  built  and  utilized  under  a 
multi-national  arrangement.  But  In  auch 
case — and  this  is  the  point  I  emphasize— 
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(f)  Exploring  the  possibility  of  building 
and  operating  reprocessing  and  related  fa- 
cilities under  multi-national  auspices. 

(g)  In  collaboration  with  other  countries, 
conducting  a  continuing  R.  &  D.  program  to 
seek  improved  chemical  and  other  technolog- 
ical means  of  Increasing  the  difficulty  of  di- 
verting or  stealing  sensitive  materials  for 
weapon  purposes. 

(h)  In  collaboration  with  other  countries, 
improving  the  means  of  storing  and  dispos- 
ing of  radioactive  wastes,  of  protecting  fa- 
culties against  sabotage,  and  of  minimizing 
the  MUF  problem. 

(1)  Inclusion  In  the  cooperative  under- 
standing of  the  continuing  general  observa- 
tion of  activities  in  kindred  fields  (research 
reactors,  etc.)  so  as  to  exclude  from  closer 
control  activities  and  facilities  that  have  no 
practical  impact  on  the  proliferation  watch, 
and  to  include  those  that  do. 

(j)  Reforming  and  simplifying  the  U.S.  ex- 
port approval  route,  including: 

(1)  Assuring  consistency  with  the  safe- 
guards system  agreed  to  multi-nationally. 

(2)  Adherence  to  the  Restricted  Data  sys- 
tem and  Section  123  requirements  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  they  may  be  modified 
to  enlarge  the  President's  role  or  Congres- 
sional oversight. 

(3)  Eliminating  any  NRC  role  in  relation 
to  circumstances,  Implications  or  conse- 
quences outside  U.S.  territory,  except  pos- 
sibly to  render  advise  to  Executive  agencies 
on  comparable  safeguards  in  the  U.S. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  Issue  that  will  not 
necessarily  be  diminished  by  dint  of  U.8. 
sincerity,  alacrity,  or  high  motivation.  Gulli- 
ver meant  well  when  he  decided  to  use  the 
only  gusher  available  to  him  to  extinguish 
the  conflagration  in  the  palace  of  the  Lilli- 
putian empress;  he  was  sincerely  convinced 
that  the  thimbles  of  water  with  which  the 
Lilliputians  were  fighting  the  blaze  would 
be  Ineffectual.  Instead  of  the  commendation 
he  expected  for  extinguishing  the  fire  in 
three  minutes,  he  earned  the  empress'  en- 
mity because  her  quarters  were  permanently 
polluted  and  unusable.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  good  lesson  in  that  tale. 
Sincerely, 

Melvhy  Price, 

C/uiirmon. 


MICHEL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18.  1977 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mld- 
Pebruary  of  this  year  I  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  177,000  households  in  ttie 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  a 
district  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
over  20,000  constituents  responded  to  the 
questionnaire — more  than  ever  before — 
and  many  of  them  included  additional 
remarks  concerning  current  issues.  This 
survey  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
public  opinions  available  to  us,  and  I 
want  to  share  it  with  you  in  order  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  the  people  of  the 
18th  District  are  thinking  about  major 
problems. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  on  one  crucial — 
and  current — issue  constituent  sentiment 
was  almost  evenly  divided.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  decontrol  of  natural  gas. 
When  asked  "Should  we  permanently 
decontrol  the  price  of  natural  gas  to  get 
a  more  abundant  supply?"  51.5  percent 
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said  "no"  and  43.8  percent  said  "yes," 
4.7  percent  undecided.  On  every  other 
issue,  the  decisions  were  much  more 
clear  cut.  I  believe  the  closeness  of  the 
result  on  the  decontrol  question  reflects 
the  feelings  about  the  complex  and  dif- 
ficult issues  surrounding  that  question  in 
the  minds  of  constituents  of  the  18th  Dis- 
trict and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Nation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  complete  listing  of  the 
questionnaire  results  for  the  entire  dis- 
trict: 

Did  President  Carter  do  the  right  thing  in 
pardoning  all  draft  evaders? 

Yes  - 18.9 

No 78.9 

No  answer 2.2 

Do  you  favor  President  Carter's  program  to 
stimulate  the  economy? 

Yes 36.9 

No - 56.6 

No  answer 6.5 

Do  you  favor  Increasing  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public  service  Jobs  from  $2.5  to  $5 
bUllon? 

Yes 18.6 

No  — 78.3 

No  answer . .-.-.^.    S.  3 

Would  you  spend  any  rebate  on  your  1976 
taxes  immediately? 

Yes   57.4 

No - 40.1 

No  answer... .. -_ 3.6 

Do  you  favor  cutting  defense  spending  by 
$5  to  (7  billion? 

Yes _.. 31. 1 

No - 66.2 

No  answer .    8.7 

Should  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  be 
permitted  to  organize  a  union? 

Yes 4.6 

No 93.6 

No  answer 1.8 

Should  the  Federal  Government  pay  for 
abortions  for  those  who  cannot  afford  them? 

Yes 29.9 

No 68.0 

No  answer 2.2 

Should  we  permanently  decontrol  the  price 
of  natxiral  gas  to  get  a  more  abundant 
supply? 

Yes 43.8 

No 61.6 

No  answer 4.7 

Should  we  relax  the  restrictions  on  the 
burning  of  coal  to  help  conserve  oil  and  gas? 

Yes .-  83.6 

No 14. 2 

No  answer 2.2 

Do  you  favor  more  Federal  tax  dollars  being 
spent  on  education? 

Yes 36.9 

No 60.4 

No  answer 2.7 

Should  the  Federal  Government  set  goals 
and  timetables  for  employers  to  hire  mi- 
norities? 

Yes _ 23.8 

No 72.6 

No  answer 3.6 

Should  the  Federal  Government  get  back 
in  the  business  of  purchasing  and  storing 
grain  to  build  up  a  reserve? 

Yes 86.6 

No 69.8 

No  answer 4.1 
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NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP    NEW   JEHSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  articles  in  the  media  of 
late  concerning  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
77,  a  bill  I  have  introduced  that  would 
strengthen  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  One  of  the  more  meaningful 
statements  on  this  issue  was  that  made 
by  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  in  a  recent  com- 
mentary which  appeared  in  some  35 
Catholic  weeklies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Monsignor  Higgins  brings 
to  the  subject  a  vast  understanding  in 
labor  matters.  I  commend  this  statement 
to  my  colleagues: 

Justice  Delayed  Is  Justice  Denied 
(By  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins) 

The  fact  that  30  million  votes  have  been 
cast  in  union  representation  elections  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  been  hailed  by  union  leaders  as  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

But  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  has  warned  that  we  should  not  be 
IxUled  into  complacency  by  those  statistics. 
In  a  hard-hitting  speech  at  a  dinner  cele- 
brating the  30  milion  votes,  Meany  called  for 
reform  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(NLRA). 

The  aim  of  the  NLRA,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1935,  was  simple  and  clear,  Meany  recalled. 
The  law  said  and  still  says:  "It  is  .  .  .  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  ...  (to  encour- 
age) the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective 
bargaining  ...  by  protecting  the  exercise  of 
workers  of  full  freedom  of  association,  self- 
organization,  and  designation  of  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choosing,  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment  ot  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection." 

Four  decades  later,  Meany  pointed  out,  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  realized.  He  charged  that  between  the 
intention  and  the  reality  of  the  law  there  is 
a  colossal  gap  of  empty  promises,  delays,  and 
frustrations.  This  gap,  he  added,  has  grown 
instead  of  shrinking. 

The  gist  of  Meany's  complaint  is  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffin  amend- 
ments tacked  on  to  the  original  statute  have 
weakened  the  law  and  strengthened  the 
hand  of  anti-union  employers  who  choose  to 
Interfere  with  and  frustrate  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 
More  specifically,  he  charged  that  anti-union 
employers  (and  their  well-paid  accomplices 
in  the  legal  profession)  are  past  masters  at 
resorting  to  "procedural  delays,"  thus  avoid- 
ing enforcement  of  the  law  for  years  and 
nullifying  its  original  purpose  and  objective. 

Some  of  labor's  critics  are  Inclined  to  dis- 
miss Meany's  complaint  as  one-sided  union 
propaganda.  Sxirprisingly,  however,  the 
March  7  issue  of  Barron's — a  business- 
oriented  weekly  which  has  been  consistently 
anti-labor — says,  in  effect,  that  Meany's  criti- 
cism of  the  Act  is  well  founded.  Barron's 
readily  concedes  that  the  delaying  tactics 
Meany  is  complaining  about  are,  in  fact, 
being  used  by  many  anti-union  employers, 
particularly  in  the  South. 

"Four  out  of  five  union  representation 
elections,"  Barron's  says,  "are  held  without 
opposition  from  the  employer,  and  take  place 
within  a  month  after  the  filing  of  an  elec- 
tion petition.  But  where  the  employer  chal- 
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lenges  the  election,  it  is  generally  postponed 
for  an  average  of  two-and-a-half  months  for 
hearings,  and  for  an  average  of  10  months 
if  the  employer's  case  is  heard  by  the  board 
Itself.  And  the  longer  the  delay,  the  more 
organizing  momentuih  is  lost,  and  the  weaker 
the  union's  showing  Invariably  proves.  More- 
over, if  a  worker  involved  in  the  organizing 
drive  or  with  union  sympathies  is  fired  and 
successfully  challenges  his  dismissal  as  an 
unfair  labor  practice,  it  is  likely  to  take 
about  two  yetirs  before  the  courts  finally 
order  his  reinstatement  with  back  pay,  even 
if  his  complaint  is  upheld  by  the  NLRB." 

In  other  words — justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied.  That's  precisely  what  Mr.  Meany  is 
complaining  about  and  what  the  labor  move- 
ment, under  his  leadership,  is  determined 
to  correct  through  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Some  of  these  amendments  have  been  In- 
corporated in  a  bill  (H.R.  77)  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  4  by 
Congressman  Prank  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee. The  purpose  of  H.R.  77  is  (1)  to 
strengthen  the  processes  and  procedures  of 
the  NLRB  to  permit  more  expeditious  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  and  (2)  to  expand  and 
enlarge  the  administrative  and  judicial 
remedies  provided  in  the  Act  in  order  to  dis- 
courage Intentional  violation  of  the  statute 
and  to  provide  adequate  remedies  to  injured 
parties. 

Congressman  Thompson's  bill  Is  right  on 
target.  Barron's  predicts  that  the  effort  to 
enact  it  will  "undoubtedly  prove  the  union's 
bloodiest  fight."  So  be  it,  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  battle,  and  I  am  confident  that 
labor  will  prevail. 


CONSERVATION  OF  WHALES 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF   MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18.  1977 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6, 
1977,  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
which  focuses  attention  on  the  plight  of 
the  great  whales  a;;d  which  urges  the 
Department  of  State  to  work  within  the 
Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  to  conserve  and  protect 
whales  and  other  cetaceans  on  a  global 
basis. 

Efforts  to  save  the  whales  are  not  new. 
The  International  Whaling  Commission, 
a  volunteer  organization  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  whale  population 
data  and  imposing  quotas  on  whale  har- 
vesting, has  been  in  existence  for  over 
25  years.  Domestic  organizations  such  as 
the  Connecticut  Cetacean  Society, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Humane  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Humane  Legislation,  the  Monitor 
Consortium,  and  others,  have  focused 
attention  on  the  radically  depleted  whale 
population.  Many  of  these  efforts,  how- 
ever, have  borne  little  fruit.  The  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  Chile,  and  Peru  continue 
to  harvest  whales  and  continue  to  ignore 
the  concept  of  a  moratorium  which 
would  allow  the  whale  stocks  to  rebuild. 

The  Japanese  claim  they  need  to  hunt 
whales  as  a  source  of  protein.  The  actual 
percentage  of  protein  supplied  by  whales 
in  the  Japanese  diet,  however,  Is  only  2 
percent  of  the  total  intake.  Finfish  and 
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shellfish  supply  over  50  percent,  and 
meat  represents  approximately  23  per- 
cent. 

What  the  Japanese  really  use  whales 
for  is  as  a  source  of  ingredients  in  such 
products  as  fertilizer  and  cosmetics,  even 
though  in  each  case  alternative  syn- 
thetics are  available.  Another  argiunent 
which  weakens  the  Japanese  justifi- 
cation for  harvesting  whales  for  meat  is 
the  fact  that  half  the  catch  is  com- 
posed of  sperm  whales,  a  species  not 
eaten  at  all.  What  must  be  faced,  then, 
is  not  dependence  on  a  protein  source, 
but  dependence  upon  a  traditional  eco- 
nomic system  whose  existence  Is  based 
more  on  job  demand  rather  than  eco- 
nomic expediency.  Japanese  whaling  ac- 
tivities lose  money  yearly,  but  continue 
to  operate  because  of  union  pressure  to 
maintain  traditional  job  opportunities. 

The  Soviet  Union  harvests  sperm 
whales  for  their  oil.  The  oil  is  used  in 
transmission  fluid  of  motor  vehicles,  but 
more  importantly  in  high  temperature 
ballistic  missiles.  The  United  States  cur- 
rently relies  on  a  stockpile  of  sperm  oil 
for  its  strategic  weapons  use,  but  when 
this  stockpile  runs  out,  we  will  employ 
oil  from  the  seeds  of  an  American  desert 
shrub  called  jojoba.  With  experimental 
planting,  the  Soviet  Union  could,  no 
doubt,  do  the  same. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
account  for  between  80  to  85  percent  of 
the  total  yearly  whale  take,  efforts  to 
halt  whale  slaughter  must  be  aimed  at 
these  two  coimtries.  Each  year  about  38,- 
000  are  taken,  thereby  bringing  them 
nearer  and  nearer  to  extinction. 

My  joint  resolution  calls  upon  our 
U.S.  representatives  at  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  to  work  within  that  in- 
ternational body  for  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  whales  and  other  ceta- 
ceans. I  feel  that  the  current  language 
dealing  with  marine  mammals  in  arti- 
cles 53  and  54  of  the  revised  single  nego- 
tiating text  do  not  adequately  address 
the  problem.  I  feel  that  slightly  stronger, 
more  explicit,  language  is  needed  before 
any  adequate  protection  will  be  realized. 
Consequently,  by  calling  on  our  LOS  rep- 
resentatives to  work  for  greater  conser- 
vation and  protection  of  marine  mam- 
mals through  a  joint  sense  of  Congress 
resolution,  the  unfortimate  fate  of  the 
great  whales  may  be  averted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  lan- 
guage of  my  joint  resolution: 

'B.J.  Res.  — 
To  encourage  formation  of  an  international 

organization     for     the     conservation     of 

whales 

Whereas  whales  are  a  resource  that  is  of 
greater  ecologlc,  scientific,  and  esthetic  ben- 
efit to  mankind  ; 

Whereas  whales  migrate  globally  within 
and  beyond  areas  of  national  jurisdiction  and 
are  therefore  a  common  Interest  of  mankind; 

Whereas  the  great  whales  have  been  over- 
exploited  for  many  years  resulting  in  severe 
depletion  and  near  extinction  of  many 
species; 

Whereas  the  present  charter  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  is  not  com- 
pletely effective  because  It  provides  no  power 
to  enforce  quota  recommendations  and  mem- 
bership by  whaling  nations  is  not  manda- 
tory; 

Whereas  a  number  of  whaling  nations  are 
not  members  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  and  many  other  non-Intema- 
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tlonal  Whaling  Commission 
may  enter  Into  whaling  ope 
future  without  International 
mission  influence; 

Whereas  the  opportunity 
series  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
remedy  present  Inadequacies 
tectlon; 

Whereas  a  single  mandator ,' 
for  the  conservation  of  whali  s 
basis  Is  the  most  effective  whafe 
organization; 

Whereas  extensions  of  national 
tlons  over  certain  living  re 
could  endanger  the  protectloi 
over  one-third  of  the  world's 
the  global  organization  for  th 
of  whales  has  Jurisdiction  wltljln 
the  exclusive  economic  zones 

Whereas  the  present  provls^n 
vised  Single  Negotiating  Text 
the  Sea  Conference  relating  to 
mals  neither  provides  for 
vatlon  standards  for  protectlor 
provides  for  a  single  Internatl  >nal 
tlon  to  Insure  the  protection  ol 
In   and    beyond   the   economl ; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
reaentatives  of  the  United 
in  Congress  assembled.  That 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
work  within  the  3rd  United 
ence  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  tovstrd 
ment  of  a  single  Internationa 
to  advance  understanding  anc 
tlve  conservation  and  protect 
and  other  cetaceans  on  a  globs  1 
shoiild  be  a  clear  obligation 
who  have  an  Interest  In  whale  i 
to  establish  an  organization 
powers  to  Insure  effective 
whales  and  other  cetaceans  w 
yond  the  200  mile  economic 
organization  should  not  preclude 
whale  conservation  activities 
ested  groups  or  prohibitions 
tlons  on  the  taking  of  some 
mammals  within  their  200  ml 
further 

Resolved,   That    It    is    the 
Congress    that   In    order   to 
conservation  as  soon  as  possible 
bilateral  and  multi-lateral 
nations  having  an  Interest  In 
be  undertaken  Immediately 
tlves  from  the  Department  of 
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TUNA-PORPOISE 

CAUSING  LOSS  OF 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANI  ERSON 


OP   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESl  NTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18.    977 

Cal  Ifomia. 


ha  ^e 
becai  Lse 


Mr.    ANDERSON    of 
Speaker,  most  of  the  U.S 
currently  tied  up  in  port  due 
lations  on  the  taking  of 
became  effective  on  March  1 
The  regulations,  as  set  by 
Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
fleet  to  remain  in  port 
cannot  flsh  on  an  economic 
ban  has  been  set  on  taking 
spinner  porpoise,  which  is 
sociated  with  other  species 
found  swimming  over  schoo 

Most  of  the  fleet  is  locate  I 
nia.  in  the  harbors  of  San 
Diego.  But  the  economic 
situation  have  been  felt  as 
Cambridge.  Md.,  where  thi; 
canning  plant  on  the  east 
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cently  forced  to  shut  down.  A  plant  In 
San  Diego  has  laid  ofif  150  workers,  and 
the  industry  expects  to  see  unemploy- 
ment forced  higher  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
passe. 

The  following  four  articles  appeared  In 
the  San  Pedro  News  Pilot  on  April  7, 1977. 
They  give  an  excellent  accoimt  of  the  ef- 
fects the  porpoise  regulations  have  had 
to  date,  and  of  what  might  be  expected  in 
the  future: 

Cranston  Says  Pishing  Problem  a 

Federal    One 

(By  G.  M.  Prather) 

Washington. — Sen.     Alan     Cranston,     D- 

Callf.,  says  It  appears  a  swift  administrative 

resolution  to  the  tuna  industry's  dilemma  Is 

Impossible,  adding  "we  seem  to  have  reached 

a  point  where  only  Congress  can  resolve  the 

matter." 

Cranston  and  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  had 
been  trying  to  ease  the  strict  1977  fishing 
regulations  through  administrative  channels 
so  tuna  fishermen  would  be  able  to  resume 
fishing. 

Crariston  said  that  would  have  been  the 
speediest  route. 

"If  we  have  to  resolve  the  problem  through 
legislation.  It  may  be  September  or  October 
before  a  bill  Is  passed,"  he  said  In  an  earlier 
Interview. 

Speaking  to  reporters  following  White 
House-congressional  leadership  breakfast, 
Cranston  said  the  only  hope  remaining  for 
a  quick  resolution  Is  for  tuna  Industry  and 
environmental  representatives  to  reach  a 
compromise  agreement  among  themselves. 

Tuna  fishermen  have  had  their  vessels  In 
port  In  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  since  the 
government  announced  it  was  sticking  with 
Its  recommendations  of  last  year  to  ban  all 
taking  of  Eastern  spinner  porpoise  during 
commercial  netting  of  tuna. 

Fishermen  say  the  spinners  frequently 
swim  with  the  other  more  common  species  of 
porpoise  which  are  encircled  In  order  to  net 
the  tuna  which  swim  beneath  them. 

If  a  spinner  Is  taken,  fishermen  are  subject 
to  fines  of  $20,000  or  more,  a  year  In  Jail 
and  forfeiture  of  the  entire  cargo  of  tuna. 

Fishermen  say  the  risk  Is  too  great  and 
have  refused  to  fish  while  the  prohibition  Is 
In  effect. 

Cranston  and  Brown  had  hoped  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  would  be 
able  to  amend  Its  1977  fishing  regulations  to 
allow  some  take  of  eastern  spinners,  there- 
by enabling  the  U.S.  tuna  fieet  to  resume 
fishing. 

"That  may  be  very,  very  dlfBcult,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  criminal  and  financial 
liabilities  the  fisherman  are  subject  to," 
Cranston  said. 

The  two  groups  have  been  meeting  regu 
larly  over  the  past  three  weeks  to  try  tc 
find  a  compromise  solution. 

"The  dialogue  is  still  under  way,"  Cran- 
ston said 

"They  had  seemed  to  the  point  of  break- 
ing off,  but  the  meetings  have  resumed.  If 
there  Is  agreement,  we  might  be  able  to 
work  the  bill  through  with  reasonable  swift- 
ness." 

Cranston  said  he  Is  encouraged  that  19  to 
20  boats  have  resumed  fishing. 

He  said  they  are  under  aerial  sxirvelllance 
so  the  government  can  monitor  fishing  ac- 
tivities to  determine  whether  the  prohibited 
eastern  spinner  are  being  taken. 

Three  Httndred  Sixty  Pctt  Odt  op  Work  as 
Maryland   Cannery   Closes   Down 
(By  G.  M.  Prather) 
Washington. — The    closing    of    the    East 
Coast's  only  tuna  packing  plant  is  viewed  by 
some  Industry  officials  as  further  evidence  of 
the  unemployment  crisis  being  caused  In  the 
tuna  Industry  by  excessive  government  reg- 
ulation. 
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Bumble  Bee  Seafoods  closed  Its  packing 
plant  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  on  March  31  forc- 
ing 360  persons  out  of  work. 

Company  officials  blame  the  closure  on 
their  Inability  to  meet  water  quality  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  the  state  of  Maryland  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  say- 
ing Bumble  Bee  would  have  to  spend  $2  mil- 
lion to  install  the  necessary  sewage  treat- 
ment equipment. 

Company  spokesman  Alice  McClennan  said 
the  plant  could  not  operate  profitably  if  the 
expenditure  were  made. 

Cambridge  Mayor  Albert  Atkinson  said  the 
necessary  modifications  could  haye  been 
made  for  $400,000. 

Several  tuna  Industry  officials  claim  Bum- 
ble Bee  used  the  pollution  problem  as  an 
excxise  to  move  the  packing  operations  to  Its 
newly  purchased  Puerto  Rico  plant. 

They  say  the  real  problem  In  Cambridge 
was  a  diminishing  supply  of  tuna. 

"It  is  not  Just  coincidence  the  Cambridge 
plant  closed  at  the  time  of  problems  in  the 
tuna  Industry,"  one  Industry  official  said. 

The  Cambridge  plant  closing  came  on  the 
same  day  Sun  Harbor  Industries  In  San 
Diego  laid  off  150  workers,  17  per  cent  of 
the  cannery's  work  force  of  900. 

Sun  Harbor  president  J.  B.  Llndsey  said 
the  layoffs  are  permanent. 

He  would  not  predict  whether  future  lay- 
offs wovild  be  necessary  but  said,  "the  longer 
the  fleet  Is  in,  the  more  aggravated  the  prob- 
lem becomes." 

The  U.S.  tuna  fleet  Is  refusing  to  flsh  under 
government  regulations  which  prohibit  tak- 
ing of  eastern  spinner  porpoise  In  connection 
with  the  netting  of  tuna,  and  Impose  heavy 
criminal  and  financial  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. 

"Even  If  the  fleet  started  fishing  tomorrow, 
it  would  be  60  to  75  days  before  any  vessels 
would  return  with  a  catch,"  Llndsey  said. 

The  imemployment  among  cannery  work- 
ers Is  seen  as  the  third  ripple  caused  by  the 
strict  fishing  regulations. 

American  Tunaboat  Association  general 
manager  August  Felando  said  In  the  first 
ripple  at  least  2,000  fishermen  were  put  out 
of  work  when  the  government  Imposed  the 
ban  on  taking  eastern  spinners,  a  ban  which 
was  reinforced  by  a  Washington  court  de- 
cision March  8. 

The  next  ripple  of  unemployment  was 
among  vessel  suppliers,  Felando  said.  "The 
people  who  repair  the  boats  and  provide  fuel 
and  other  provisions  were  the  next  to  feel 
the  impact." 

Felando  said  he  could  not  estimate  how 
many  suppliers  are  actually  out  of  work 
since  the  fieet  has  not  been  fishing.  The  third 
group  to  feel  the  Impact  are  the  canners. 
Distributors  and  brokers  will  be  next, 
Felando  said,  followed  by  soybean  farmers 
who  provide  the  oil  for  packing  tuna  and 
then  by  the  manufacturers  of  steel,  labels 
and  cartons  for  the  canneries. 

Llndsey  said  the  consumer  will  be  the 
ultimate  loser  In  the  crisis,  faced  with  20 
to  50  per  cent  increases  In  the  price  of  tuna 
between  Easter  and  July  4. 

"This  is  going  to  be  felt  across  the  board," 
Llndsey  said.  "Ninety  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans use  tuna  as  a  staple  In  their  diet.  They 
win  be  faced  with  scarcity  and  higher  prices 
simply  because  Wtishlngton  has  been  unable 
to  resolve  the  political  differences  of  the 
Industry  and  environmentalists." 

An  estimated  30.000  persons  are  employed 
In  the  tuna  Industry,  Felando  estimates. 
That  Is  the  population  of  the  community  on 
Maryland's  eastern  shore  which  Is  facing 
massive  unemployment  among  the  black, 
largely  unskilled  laborers  who  were  put  out 
of  work  by  the  closing  of  the  Bumble  Bee 
plant. 

The  employes  were  given  only  two  weeks 
notice  the  plant  was  to  be  closed  even  though 
acting  plant  manager  Russell  Bugas  said 
the  company  knew  late  last  fall  the  water 
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standards  would  be  Imposed  at  heavy  cost  to 
the  plant. 

"Bumble  Bee  should  have  given  us  notice 
of  their  Intention  to  close  eight  months  ago 
BO  we  could  have  worked  on  placing  people  In 
other  Jobs,"  said  James  Howard,  business 
agent  for  1  Workmen  of  North  America  that 
represented  the  Bumble  Bee  work  force. 

Bumble  Bee  personnel  director  McLennan 
said  her  company  has  tried  to  place  as  many 
workers  as  possible  in  other  Jobs  but  said  she 
has  no  figures  on  how  many  have  found  work. 

"I  offer  our  offices  to  potential  employers  to 
Interview  our  workers,"  she  said,  "but  the 
hiring  Is  up  to  them,  not  us." 

There  are  two  other  food  processing  opera- 
tions 30  to  40  miles  from  Cambridge  but  Mc- 
Clennan said  workers  are  unwilling  to  travel 
that  far  to  work. 

As  a  result,  most  of  the  workers,  whose 
average  salary  was  $125  a  week,  have  gone  on 
unemployment  but  don't  expect  their  checks 
to  start  arriving  for  several  weeks. 

When  they  do  get  here,  the  checks  will  be 
about  $75  a  week. 

"I  can't  live  on  $75  a  week,"  a  middle-aged 
women  employee  of  the  plant  said.  "That  will 
hardly  pay  my  family"  food  bill,  let  alone 
meet  all  the  other  payments  I  have^o  make. 

"What  about  the  rent,  the  car  payment,  my 
insurance?  How  am  I  going  to  pay  them?"  she 
asked.  "I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do." 


San  Diego  Businesses  Sato  Httrt  by  Tuna 
Suspension 

San  Dieco. — As  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  sits  Idled 
at  the  dock,  at  least  a  dozen  San  Diego  busi- 
nessmen who  support  the  fishing  Industry  say 
they're  sinking  economically,  too. 

The  blues  are  being  sung  along  the  water- 
front by  boat  painters,  repairmen  and  sup- 
pliers of  provisions  to  fishermen. 

If  the  1977  fishing  stalemate  continues, 
food  supplier  Sal  Vasquez  said  that  his  firm 
win  go  out  of  business. 

"We're  losing  our  shirts,"  said  GU  Rodri- 
guez of  Gil's  Ship  Supplies. 

Robert  Cleator,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  a  marine  hardware  firm  which  sells 
nets  and  boat  engines,  said  the  crisis  Is  "no 
Joke." 

The  fishermen,  said  Cleator,  "came  In  early 
with  very  little  fish  and  there  are  damn  few 
of  them  who  even  have  enough  money  to  pay 
their  bills."  Rodriquez  said  he  Is  losing 
$5,000  a  month. 

A  majority  of  the  130  boats  in  the  U.S.  tuna 
fishing  fleet  Is  In  port  In  a  mass  protest  of 
government  regulations  which  their  owners 
say  have  left  fishing  unprofltable. 

New  regulations  reduce  the  number  of  por- 
poises which  may  die  accidentally  in  nets  set 
over  yellowfln  tuna,  which  swim  under  por- 
poises. 

The  kill  quota  was  cut  by  almost  20,000 
porpoises  this  year  59.050.  in  addition,  no 
fishing  is  allowed  In  the  vicinity  of  eastern 
spinner  porpoises  which  like  other  species  be- 
come entangled  In  nets  and  suffocate. 

The  National  Marine  FlFherles  Service  re- 
quires that  It  be  notified  48  hours  ahead  of 
every  unloading. 

Other  tightened  reflations  also  are  criti- 
cized as  unworkable  by  the  American  Tuna- 
boat  Association,  a  boat  owners'  group. 


Sales  op  Foreign-Caught  Fish  to  U.S. 
Canners  Soar 

(By  Ken  Hudson) 

Foreign  tuna  fishermen  have  nearly 
doubled  their  sales  to  U.S.  canners  during 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  compared 
to  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Figures  show  that  20.913  tons  of  tuna 
were  Imported  during  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  compared  to  11,415  tons  dviring 
the  same  period  In  1976,  according  to  Ed 
Silva,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tunaboat  Association.  (ATA) 
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virtually  all  of  that  was  delivered  to  the 
four  largest  California  packing  plants.  Van 
Camp,  Star-Klst,  Pan  Pacific  and  Sun  Har- 
bor, Sllva  said. 

The  total  catch  In  the  tuna-rich  eastern 
tropical  Pacific  waters  several  thousand 
miles  south  of  San  Diego  was  74,000  tons  as 
of  March  21 — 41,000  tons  less  than  the 
115,000  tons  caught  by  the  same  date  last 
year,  Sllva  said. 

While  the  foreign  tuna  fishermen  have 
been  setting  their  nets  on  flsh  associated 
with  porpoises,  the  U.S.  fleet  has  been  Idle 
awaiting  a  permit  from  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  that  will  allow  them  to  also 
fish  for  yellowfln  tuna  traveling  with  por- 
poises. 

That  permit  Is  expected  to  be  issued  on 
Monday. 

Present  regulations  of  the  NMFS  allow 
the  U.S.  flshermen  to  set  their  nets  on 
yellowfln  unless  eastern  spinner  porpoises 
are  present. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS:   A  POLICY  OP 
HONOR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1977 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Valery 
Chalidze  is  a  physicist.  His  Soviet  citizen- 
ship was  revoked  in  1972  and  today  he 
edits  "A  Chronicle  of  Human  Rights  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,"  published  in  New  York. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  8,  1977, 
published  Chalidze's  "Human  Rights:  A 
Policy  of  Honor."  This  brief  essay  does 
an  excellent  job  of  placing  Soviet  dissent 
in  perspective.  Chalidze  makes  several 
points  and  those  that  I  foimd  especially 
trenchant  are: 

First,  Soviet  dissidents  work  to  obtain 
observance  of  existing  constitutional 
guarantees  and  procedures; 

Second,  they  turned  to  the  interna- 
tional community  only  after  Soviet  lead- 
ers ignored  or  repressed  the  dissidents' 
petitions; 

Third,  their  struggle  is  not  revolution- 
ary or  political,  but  moral;  and 

Fourth,  the  appeal  to  the  international 
community  is  further  justified  because 
the  Soviets  made  international  commit- 
ments to  observe  human  rights. 

Mr.  Chalidze  also  makes  some  observa- 
tions concerning  what  Western  nations 
can  do  that  will  affect  positively  the 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are 
worth  reading  and  I  commend  them  to 
my  colleagues.  I  also  commend  to  them 
his  wise  observation  that — 

The  Soviet  Leaders  are  not  strong  enough 
not  to  fear  being  thought  weak. 

We  must  always  keep  this  in  mind  as 
we  pursue  our  very  valid  human  rights 
objectives  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  8,  1977] 
Human  Rights:    A  Policy  op  Honor 
(By  Valery  Chalidze) 

I  have  found  the  abrupt  shift  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  on  himian  rights  issues  quite  star- 
tling. I  recall  when  Messrs.  Ford  and  Kis- 
singer were  criticized  for  their  indifference 
to  hiunan  rights  In  other  coim tries.  Now 
President  Carter  Is  being  criticized  for  his  at- 
tention to  this  problem. 
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The  critics  of  the  former  administration 
were  not  entirely  fair.  Slmas  Rudirka  and 
Silva  Zaimonson  were  released  after  the 
American  goverijment  Interceded  on  their  be- 
half. The  Ford  administration  also  helped  to 
arrange  the  exchange  between  Russia  and 
Chile  and  promoted  the  freedom  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate. 

I  disagreed  with  many  principles  of  the 
former  administration,  but  It  Is  important 
to  remember  what  It  did  accomplish.  For 
the  flrst  time  In  Its  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  United  States  devoted  real 
attention  to  human  rights  questions.  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  forced  the  administra- 
tion take  an  Interest  in  these  problems,  but 
even  so,  the  administration's  response  de- 
serves some  credit  since  governments  seldom 
become  Involved  In  humanitarian  problems 
without  pressure  from  the  public. 

President  Carter's  flrm  and  open  stand  on 
human  rights  reflects  an  Ideal  which  has  long 
inspired  the  American  people:  respect  for 
liberty  of  the  individual.  International  law 
has  recognized  that  the  problem  of  human 
rights  is  everyone's  concern  so  that  American 
attention  to  safeguarding  human  rights  in 
other  countries  cannot  be  deemed  Interfer- 
ence In  their  internal  affairs. 

I  personally  hope  and  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Carter's  stand  Is  Inspired  by  the  same 
concern  for  moral  principles  that  motivates 
the  majority  of  Soviet  dissenters.  However, 
some  persons  fear — or  hope — that  the  Interest 
of  the  White  House  is  temporray  and  that 
more  pressing  political  problems  will  divert 
the  U.S.  government  from  International  hu- 
man rights  Issues.  That  would  be  regrettable, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  public  opinion 
would  oppose  such  a  development. 

Others  view  Mr.  Carter's  statements  as  a 
response  to  Soviet  support  for  Communists 
In  Western  countries.  But  there  Is  no  real 
symmetry  Involved  since  the  usual  aim  of 
nongovernlng  Communist  parties  Is  destruc- 
tion of  the  constitutional  order  in  their 
countries,  while  the  dissidents  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  working  for  the  observance  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  legal  procedure. 

THE    MAIN    problem    IS    MOSCOW 

Concern  for  human  rights  In  countries 
where  America  has  direct  political  Influence 
as  well  as  in  Communist  countries  Is  crucial. 
Soviet  emigres  arriving  in  the  West  often  as- 
sert that  the  main  problem  in  hiunan  rights 
is  Moscow.  They  hold  this  view  not  just 
because  they  love  their  native  country,  but 
because  they  are  Ignorant  of  the  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  occurring  in  some 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa, 
violations  which  frequently  exceed  Soviet 
violations  In  cruelty  If  not  In  scale. 

But  those  who  argue  that  special  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Soviet  Union  are 
right  in  one  respect.  The  Soviet  Union  does 
more  than  violate  the  rights  of  Its  own  citi- 
zens. It  preaches  an  ideology  that  Justlfles 
such  violations,  an  ideology  increasingly  vised 
by  some  developing  countries  in  oppressing 
their  own  citizens.  And  this  Ideology  may 
even  distort  the  development  of  International 
law — for  Instance  through  the  prejudice, 
quite  widely  shared  by  member-states  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  civil  rights  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  achievement  of  social 
and  economic  rights. 

Why  should  the  U.S.  take  an  active  role  In 
this  problem?  Why  cannot  Soviet  citizens 
handle  this  matter  themselves  and  convince 
their  government  to  respect  human  rights? 

We  did  try  for  a  long  time  to  engage  the 
Soviet  government  In  discussion.  During  the 
years  when  I  was  active  in  defense  of  human 
rights  Inside  the  U.S.S.R.,  I  myself  never 
signed  a  single  letter  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. I  always  addressed  the  Soviet  leaders, 
and  my  friends  Andrei  Sakharov,  Andrei  Tver- 
dokhlebov,  Sergei  Kovalev  and  others  acted 
m  the  same  manner.  The  leaders'  response 
was  silence — and  r^resslon.  The  Soviet  gov- 
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emment  dees  not  want  to 
Jects  with  Its  own  citizens. 

During  the   past  few  years 
dents  have  almost  given  up 
their    own    government, 
world  public  opinion, 
rights  organizations  and  othe 
that  have  dealings  with  the 
ment.  We  have  no  other 
Is  unwilling  to  listen  to  us.  Wi  i 
lutlonarles  Inciting  the  peopl 
Ing;  we  are  not  a  political 
power.  We  are  waging  a  mor^l 
the  recognition  of  human 
man  rights,  and  In  the  course 
gle  it   Is  natural  to  appeal 
have  waged  or  are  waging  a 
In  their  own  countries.  This 
public  opinion  supports  us 

It  is  also  natiiral  to  appea: 
Union's  partners  in  the  UN 
slnkl   accords,  since  the 
made  commitments  to  those 
serve   human   rights.    We 
those  states  to  take  the 
fulfillment  of  Soviet  obligations 

Soviet  dissidents  have  alway  \ 
by  the  conviction  that  in  s 
human  rights.  In  appealing  to 
jlc  opinion  and  to  the  U.S.S 
International  agreements,  we 
Improve  our  country,  not  to 

What  Initiatives  can  the 
Western  covmtrles  take  that 
effect  on  the  Soviet  Union? 

First  of  all,  they  can  state 
disapproval  of  human  rights 
President  Carter  is  doing  to 
his  critics.  They  fear  that  hli 
harm   Soviet  dissenters,  but 
them.selves  have  already 
a  firm  stand  by  the  West  can 
their  struggle.  President 
only  provides  moral  support 
senters  and  a  basis  for  further 
represents  a  policy  of  honor. 
Americans  share  President 
for  the  old-fashioned  concept 

Another  method,  "quiet 
applied  by  Henry  Kissinger  witji 
and  can  produce  results  in 
Soviet  leaders  are  not  strong 
fear  being  thought  weak.  Thet 
making  concessions.  They  are 
they  perform  a  good  deed  it 
preted  as  weakness.   Personal 
tween  Americans  and  Soviets 
use-  Soviets  want  to  appear 
on  some  occasions. 

The  most  effective  method 
use  of  procedures  provided  b; 
law.   The   Soviet  Union   has 
human  rights  conventions 
I  began  my  own  public  activi^ 
I  have  been  puzzled  why  We: 
have  been  so  passive  In  seek 
servance  of  those 
Soviet  discrimination  In 
ployment  based  on  political 
liefs  plus  many  similar 
mon  knowledge. 

Not  a  single  country  has 
these  violations  although  it 
dissenters  have  been  fired  fron 
tlsts  have  had  their  children 
their  custody.  No  one  recalls 
Convention,   although   the 
were    forcibly    deported    fron 
land.s  In  1944  and  are  still 
return.  No  one  recalls  the 
Convention,  although  everyoi^e 
Soviet  postal  censors  often 
sometimes  fail  to  deliver 
Mends  abroad  to  help  Jobless 

Every  convention  specifles 
view  compliance.  However 
procedures  may  turn  out  to 
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be  tested  and  used.  Why  rely  solely  on  politi- 
cal measures  when  an  alternative  exists:  us- 
ing the  procedures  provided  by  international 
law  to  resolve  disputes.  Monitoring  the  hu- 
manitarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  final 
act  Is  equally  important.  In  this  case  the 
UJS.  Is  apparently  prepared  to  be  more  vigor- 
oxis  In  pressing  for  effective  follow-up. 

A    COMPLICATED    INSTRUMENT 

Some  people  are  hopeful  that  trade  can  be 
used  to  Induce  Soviet  respect  for  human 
rights.  But  trade  is  a  complicated  Instrument 
to  use  for  such  purposes. 

Restrictions  on  trade  are  not  always  ac- 
ceptible.  I  agree  with  Andrei  Sakharov's 
statement  that  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
grain  would  be  Immoral,  even  to  secure 
hiiman  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  linking 
credits  to  human  rights  is  Justified,  and 
demonstrates  that  America  takes  the  issue 
seriously.  The  Jackson  Amendment  has 
played  a  major  role  in  this  respect.  The 
United  States  has  every  right  to  choose  its 
trading  partners  and  to  establish  its  condi- 
tions of  trade,  especially  when  credits  very 
much  resemble  economic  aid. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  often  repeated 
opinion  that  disarmament  negotiations 
should  not  be  made  dependent  on  progress 
with  human  rights  problems.  But  disarma- 
ment negotiations  and  the  question  of  hu- 
man rights  are  linked  to  the  question  of  in- 
ternational security.  A  state  does  not  Initiate 
aggression  with  a  declaration  of  war;  it  be- 
gins by  persecuting  its  own  citizens'  honest 
and  lawful  behavior.  After  its  critics  are  si- 
lenced, a  government  can  prepare  interna- 
tional aggression,  whip  up  a  war  psychosis 
among  its  citizens  and  secretly  Increase  mili- 
tary expenditures  at  the  expense  of  social 
needs. 

Anyone  who  wishes  the  U.S.  to  take  an 
active  role  In  defending  human  rights  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  must  remember  that  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  government  Is  to  pro- 
tect American  security  and  American  Inter- 
ests. But  it  will  clearly  serve  America's  long 
term  Interest  If  its  strongest  rival  evolves 
into  a  more  open,  more  liberal,  more  respon- 
sive society. 


Ajyril  18,  1977 


SENATE  COMMTITEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest  will  prepare  such  informa- 
tion daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  19.  1977,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows : 


Meetings   Scheduled 

APRIL  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2992,  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  and  S. 
1242,  to  provide  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  youth. 
UntU  1  p.m.  357  Russell  BuUdlng 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriatlofns 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies,    to   hear   public   wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  L.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Oeorgia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  26,  Al- 
ton, 111. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
To    meet    in    closed    session    to    begin 
markup  of  S.  1210,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  military  pro- 
curement. 

212  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  Its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities    of     the     Consumer     Product 
Safety  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu-ces 

To  consider  pending  calendar  business 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978   authorizations   for   the   Depart- 
ment of  State. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To    continue    hearings    on    S.    1262,    to 
establish  an  independent  agency  to 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Government  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study 
alleging   Inaccurate   financial   records 
of   the   Federal   fiood  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  consider  S.   717,  to  promote  safety 

and  health  In  the  mining  Industry. 
Until  1  p.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 
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Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Issues  the  United  States  will  present 
at   the    upcoming    economic    summit 
conference  in  London  on  May  7. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 
competition  and  consumer  protection 
policies  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Collection,  Production, 
and  Quality 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 

424  Russell  Building 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement  Act    (200-mlle   fishery   limit 

law). 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 

2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Army  Control,  Oceans  and  International 
Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1190,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  and  S. 
1042,  to  extend  authorizations  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
Paul  C.  Warnke,  Director,  ACDA 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
crecy and  Disclosure 
Closed  organizational  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 

4:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  meet  In  closed  session  to  hear  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Treasury    W.    Michael 
Blumenthal  on  American  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

S-116,  Capitol 
APRIL  21 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982.  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 

1973. 

322  Russell  Building 

9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Paries  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  658,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  Oregon  for  Inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
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1978  authorizations  for   the   Depart- 
ment of  State. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  th« 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  F.  McQuUlen,  of  Virginia,  and 
Harry  R.  VanCleve,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
members  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
To  consider  S.  725,  authorizing  funds 
through   fiscal   year   1982   for  certain 
education  programs  for  handicapped 
persons. 
Until  10:30  a.m.      4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, USIA,  and  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Hovislng,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Langhorne  McCook  Bond,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Administrator,  and  Quen- 
tln  Saint  Clair  Taylor,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  both  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities   of    the    Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

6110  EMrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  President's  Energy  message. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    to    the    States   to 
extend   the    Endangered    Species   Act 
tlirough  1980. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study  al- 
leging Inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  fiood  Insurance  program. 
6226  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  prom-ol- 
gated  or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
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Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
issues  the  United  States  will  present 
at   the    upcoming    economic   summit 
conference  in  London  on  May  7. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Select  InteUlgence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

&-407.  Capitol 

Small  Bvislness 
To  mark   up   bUls  concerning  disaster 
relief  for  smaU  business  concerns  (S. 
832, 1206,  and  1269) . 

424  BusseU  BuUdlng 

10:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  HH.  2992,  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  and  S. 
1242  to  provide  emplojmient  and 
training  opportunities  for  youth. 
Until  2  p.m.  357  Russell  BuUdlng 

11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  3rear 
1978  authorizations  for  the  Security 
Assistance  Program. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
legislative  branch,  to  hear  J.  Stanley 
Klmmltt,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
F.  Nordy  Hoffman,  Senate  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

S-128  Capitol 

Appropriations 

State   Justice   Commerce   Judiciary   Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
EEOC,  FTC,  and  SBA. 
Armed  Services 
General  Legislation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 

the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency. 

224  Russell  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 

2:15  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Japan;  W.  Tapley 
Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Per- 
manent Representative  on  the  Covm- 
cU  of  NATO;  Samuel  W.  Lewis,  of 
Texas,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel; 
George  8.  Vest,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan;  and  Robert 
F.  Goheen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  India. 

4221  Dlrksen  BiUldlng 

APRIL  22 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    continue    mark    up    of    S.    276,    to 
amend  and  extend  through  1982,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 

Act  of  1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
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9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subconunlttee 
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committee 
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Subcommittee  on  Qovernmehtal  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on   a  GAO  study 
alleging  Inaccurate  finan  :lal  records  of 
the  Federal  flood  Insunnce  program. 
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summit  con- 
7. 

Building 


Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  hold  bearings  to  receive 
Issues  which  the  U.S. 
the  upcoming  economic 
ference  in  London  on 

1202  Dl^ksen 
11:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcomn<lttee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
year  1978  authorizations 
rlty  Assistance  Program. 

4221  Dlfcsen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Department  of  the  Inirlor 
public   witnesses. 

1114  Dliksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub' 
committee 


budget 

1978  for  the 

Foreign 

Inter- 

and  the 


5-146,  Capitol 
Urb  m  Affairs 

p  roposed  hous- 

deve  opment  legls- 

rep  )rtlng  Its  final 

to     the 

15. 

Dltksen  Building 


pifcposed  budget 

]  978  for  ERDA. 

D14ksen  Building 

e^abllsh  a  De- 
the  Federal 
coordinated 


proposed  fiscal 
for  the  Secu- 


prpposed  budget 

1978  for  the 

to  hear 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  Renego- 
tiation Board,  and  the  SEC. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
'  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
fiscal  1978  budget  estimates  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
APRIL  25 
8:00   p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  mark  up  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  BuUdlng 
9:00  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  ftmds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
UntU  1  p.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918,  and 
S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices    by    Independent   debt   col- 
lectors. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

235  Rvissell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 

a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 

natural  gas   In  the  Outer  Continental. 

Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subconunlttee  on  Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  river  basin  projects. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 

competition    and    consumer    protection 

policies  In  the  development  of  product 

standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  26 

8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
TO  continue  mark  up  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
•Human  Resources 

Emplojrment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee. 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year     1978    for    the    Legal    Services 
Corporation. 
Until  11 :30  a.m.         424  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  995  to  prohibit 
discrimination  based  on  pregnancy  or 
related  medical  conditions. 
Until  noon  4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  small 
bvxslness    as    they    relate    to   product 
liabUlty. 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Meiss  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abu- 
sive practices  by  Independent  debt 
collectors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Comerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  In 
connection   with   delays   and   conges- 
tion   occurring    at    U.S.    alrports-of- 
entry. 

235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  projects  which  may 
be   Included   In   proposed   Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  amendmenta. 
4200  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  972,  to  author- 
ize the  Small  Bvtslness  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  support  the  devel- 
'        opment  and  operation  of  small  busi- 
ness development  centers. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Legislative  Branch,  to  hear  William  A. 
Rldgely,  Senate  Financial  Clerk. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
8:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  BuUdlng 
9:00  a.m 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1069,  Increasing 
authorizations  for  programs  under  the 
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Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979;  and  S.  899,  the 
Toxic  Substances  Injury  Assistance 
Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  995,  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  based  on  preg- 
nancy or  related  medical  conditions. 
Until  noon  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Small  Biisiness 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposeC    ';!thorIza- 
tlon  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 

424  Russell  BuUdlng 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1189,  H.R.  3695, 
H.R.  5027,  and  H.R.  5029,  authorizing 
funds  for  grants  to  States  for  con- 
struction of  veterans  health  care  fa- 
cilities. 
Until  12:30  p.m.        318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Judiciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Tran-sportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  656,  S.  918, 
and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  abu- 
sive   practices    by    Independent    debt 
collectors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  consider  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    consider    S.    705,    to    revise    and 
strengthen  standards  for  the  regula- 
tion of  clinical  laboratories. 
Until  noon  1318  Dlrksen  Building 

•Judiciary 

Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Dellhquency 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1201  and  S.  1218, 
to  amend  and  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1980,  programs  under  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  mark  up  S.  703,  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  the 
Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1976,  and  to  consider  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

301  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Com- 
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mission,  and  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  28 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1069,  Increas- 
ing authorizations  for  programs  under 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979;  and  S.  899, 
the  Toxic  Substances  Injury  Assistance 
Act. 

154  Russell  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  961,  to  Implement  a  plan 
designed  to  overcome  barriers  In  the 
interstate  adoption  of  children,  and 
proposed    legislation    to    extend    the 
ChUd   Abuse   Prevention   and   Treat- 
ment Act. 
Until  10:30  a.m.      4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978  authorizations  for  the  SEC. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  biomedical  research 

programs. 
UntU  12:30  1202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

10:30  a.m. 
Hiunan  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2992,  to  amend 
and   extend   the   Comprehensive   Em- 
ployment and   Training  Act,  and  S. 
1242,  to  provide  emplojrment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  youth. 
Until  2:00  p.m.    4232  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agri- 
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culture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973. 

322  Russell  BviUding 
9:00  a.m. 
•Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee 
To  consider  H.R.  2992,  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  and  S.  1242, 
to  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  youth. 
Until  2  p.m.  1202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1069,  increas- 
ing authorizations  for  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  for  fiscal  years  1978 
and  1979;  and  S.  899,  to  aid  States 
which  adopt  assistance  or  Indemnifi- 
cation programs  to  compensate  citi- 
zens for  injuries  resulting  from  chemi- 
cal contamination  disaster. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  955,  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  based  on   preg- 
nancy or  related  conditions. 
Until  noon  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sxxb- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Judiciary  and  F.C.C. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Rural  Housing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  housing  legis- 
lation with   a  view  to  reporting   its 
final  recommendation  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  16. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Energv  and  Natural  Resources 
subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1125,  authorizing 
the    establishment    of    the    Eleanor 
Roosevelt    National    Historic   Site    lA 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^.^ing 
MAY  2 

'Agrlcultvire,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 

1973 

322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
in  behalf  of  requested  funds  for  activi- 
ties of  Senate  committees  and  sub- 
committees. 

301  Russell  Building 

MAY  3 

8:00  a.m. 

Agric\Utiu"e,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 

1973. 

322  Russell  Building 


cxxin- 
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10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  UrbaA  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  pn  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302 


Commerce.    Science,    and 
Consumer  Subcommittee 


Dlr  csen  Building 
1  ransportatlon 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235 


Rv  ssell 


Energy  and  Natural  Resource ! 
Energy  Conservation  and 
committee 


Building 
Regulation  Sub- 


To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Federal  Energy  Admlnl;  tratlon  price 
policy  reconmiendatlon4  for  Alaska 
crude  dl. 

3110  Dlr^en  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 


testimony  In 
for  activities 
subcommlt- 


To  hold  hearings  to  receive 
behalf  of  requested  fund 
of  Senate  committees  am  1 
tees. 

301  Ruksell  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  TTrbai 
To  mark  up  S.  208. 
Mass   Transportation 
and  on  proposed  fiscal 
thorlzatlons  for  the  SEC 
5302 


prop(  sed 


Affairs 

National 
Act. 
year  1978  au- 


As  slstance 


Dlrl  :sen  Building 


MAY  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pre 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Federal  Highway  Admlni^ratlon 
1224 


proposed 


Dlr]  sen 


Dlrl  sen 


Banking.  Housing,  and  Urbar 
To  consider  all  proposed 
der  its  Jurisdiction  with 
porting     Its     final 
thereon  to  the  Budget 
May  15. 

5302 
Commerce.  Science,  and  _ 
Consumer  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
latlon    amending    the 
Commission  Act. 

235 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation 
To   hold   hearings  on   H.R 
and    Water    Conservatloi  l 
amendments. 

3110 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S 
llsh  a  universal  voter 
gram.    S.    926,    to    provl^ 
financing  of  prlza&ry  and 
tions  for  the  U.S.  Senate: 
lowing     bills     and 
amend  the  Federal 
Act:  S.  15,  105,  962,  and 
message  dated  March  22 
mendations  from  the 
March  31. 

301 

MAT  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  consider  all  proposed 
der  its  Jurisdiction  with 
porting     its     final 
thereon  to  the  Budget 
May  15. 

5302 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Consumer  Subcommittee 


nc 


budget 
1978  for  the 


Blinding 
Affairs 
l^lslatlon  un- 
i  view  to  re- 


rec(  immendatlon 
Committee  by 

Building 


Trans  porta  tion 


pioposed 
F  Kleral 


legis- 
Trade 


Ru!  sell  Building 
irces 
.  Subcominittee 

5306,   Land 
Fund    Act 

Dirisen  Building 

10  72.  to  estab- 

reg:  stration  pro- 

for   public 

general  elec- 

and  the  fol- 

whlch 

Electit>n  Campaign 

i.  President's 

and  recom- 

submltted 


meaiages 


196  5 


Ruj  sell  BuUding 


Affairs 

legislation  un- 

vlew  to  re- 

recoAimendations 

Committee  by 

Dlrl  sen  Building 
Tran  iportation 
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To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  designed  to 
promote  methods  by  which  contro- 
versies Involving  consumers  may  be 
resolved. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1072,  to 
establish  a  universal  voter  registration 
program,  S.  926.  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  primary  and  general 
elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
following  bills  and  messages  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act: 
8.  15,  105,  962,  and  966;  President's 
message  dated  March  22,  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  FEC  submitted 
March  31. 

301  Russell  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting    its     final     recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight     hearings    on    the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 

MAY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Conmaerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work  licensing,   advertising,   violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
To  resume  oversight   hearings   on   U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  industry,  including  net- 
work   licensing,    advertising,    violence 
on  TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  H.R.  5294.  S.  656, 
S.  918,  and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit 
abusive  practices  by  Independent  debt 
collectors. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 


April  18,  1977 


Rules  and  Administration 

To  markup  S.  1072,  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal voter  registration  program,  S. 
926,  to  provide  for  the  public  financ- 
ing of  primary  and  general  elections 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  following 
bills  and  messages  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act,  S.  15,  105, 
962  and  966,  President's  message  dated 
March  22  and  recommendations  from 
the  FEC  submitted  March  21. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  H.R.  6294,  S.  656, 
S.  918,  and  S.  1130.  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  so  as  to  prohibit 
abusive  practices  by  Independent  debt 
collectors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  are   established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  H.R.  6294,  S. 
656,  S.  918,  and  S.  1130,  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit abusive  practices  by  independent 
debt  collectors. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear   Secretary   of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  695.  to  impose  on 
Federal    procurement    personnel     an 
extended    time   period   during   which 
they  may  not  work  for  defense  con- 
tractors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  695,  to 
impose  on  Federal  procurement  per- 
sonnel an  extended  time  period  during 
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which  they  may  not  work  for  defense 
contractors. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  695,  to  Im- 
pose on  Federal  procurement  jjerson- 
nel  an  extended  time  period  during 
which  they  may  not  work  for  defense 
contractors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 


ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subconmiittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the 
processes  by  which  accounting  and 
auditing  practices  and  procedures, 
promulgated  or  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 


To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

236  Rvissell  Building 

JUNE  14 
9:30  aJn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

236  Russell  Building 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwcsrfai^,  April  19,  1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Harry  Lee  Hoffman, 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  Purcell- 
ville,  Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Grod,  whose  energy  is  bound- 
less and  whose  covenant  is  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  those  who  trust  You; 
we  lift  up  to  You  the  energy  needs  con- 
fronting our  Nation  and  world  today. 
Give  us  awareness  of  the  extreme  needs 
of  the  hungry  and  deprived  in  Your 
world,  and  grant  us  the  will  to  sacrifice 
some  of  our  own  abundance  on  their 
behalf.  Assist,  O  Lord,  the  Members  of 
tills  House  and  all  others  in  authority 
in  their  work  together  for  a  soimd  na- 
tional energy  program  according  to  Your 
will.  Heal  the  sick  and  comfort  those 
who  mourn,  especially  any  of  this  House 
or  of  their  staffs  or  families.  Help  us  to 
praise  Your  holy  name  in  all  things, 
and  please  send  rain  to  the  farmlands, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  approval  of 
the  Journal? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
grotmd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  367,  nays  4, 
rot  voting  62,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
BaldUB 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
BeUenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
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Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Gorman 

ComeU 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

GaydoB 

Gephardt 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 


GUman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HUlls 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Ketchum 
Keys 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
LeFante 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 


Lujan 

Obey 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Lundine 

Ottinger 

Snyder 

McCloskey 

Panetta 

Solarz 

McDade 

Patterson 

Spellman 

McDonald 

Pattlson 

Spence 

McEwen 

Pease 

St  Germain 

McFaU 

Perkins 

Staggers 

McHugh 

Pettis 

Stangeland 

McKinney 

Poage 

Stanton 

Madlgan 

Pressler 

Steed 

Magulre 

Preyer 

Steers 

Mahon 

Prltchard 

Stockman 

Mann 

Pursell 

Stokes 

Markey 

Quayle 

Studds 

Marks 

QuUlen 

Symms 

Marlenee 

Rahall 

Taylor 

Marriott 

RaUsback 

Thone 

Martin 

Rangel 

Tonry 

Ma  this 

Reg\ila 

Traxler 

Mattox 

Reuss 

Treen 

Mazzoli 

Rhodes 

Trlble 

Meeds 

Richmond 

Tsongas 

Metcalfe 

Rinaldo 

Urtall 

Michel 

Risenhoover 

VanUc 

MUculski 

Roberts 

Vento 

Mlkva 

Robinson 

Volkmer 

Miner.  Calif. 

Rodlno 

Waggonner 

MUler,  Ohio 

Rogers 

Walgren 

Mlneta 

Roncalio 

Walker 

Mlnish 

Rooney 

Walsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Rose 

Wampler 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Watklns 

Moakley 

Rostenkowski 

Waxman 

MoffeU 

Rousselot 

Weaver 

Mollohan 

Roybal 

Weiss 

Montgomery 

Rudd 

Whalen 

Moore 

Runnels 

White 

Moorhead, 

Ruppe 

Whltehurst 

Calif. 

Russo 

Whitley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Santini 

Whltten 

Moss 

Satterfield 

Wiggins 

Mottl 

Sawyer 

WUson.  Bob 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Sclieuer 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Murtha 

Schroeder 

WUson,  Tex. 

Myers,  Gary 

Schulze 

Wlrth 

Natcher 

Sebelius 

Wright 

Neal 

Sharp 

Wydler 

Nedzi 

Shuster 

Wylie 

Nichols 

Slkes 

Yates 

Nix 

Simon 

Yatron 

Nolan 

Sisk 

Young,  Fla 

Nowak 

Skelton 

Young,  Mo. 

Oakar 

Slack 

Toung,  Tex. 

Oberstar 

Smith,  Iowa 
NAYS— 4 

Zablockl 

Glickman 

Sarasin 

Stelger 

Jacobs 

NOT  VOTING — 62 

Akaka 

Edgar 

Meyner 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fary 

MUford 

Biaggi 

Plorio 

Murphy,  111. 

Bonker 

Forsyihe 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Goldwater 

Myers.  Michac 

Byron 

Heckler 

Myers,  Ind. 

Carr 

Hightower 

O'Brien 

Collins,  m. 

Holtzman 

Patten 

Conable 

Hyde 

Pepper 

Conyers 

Kemp 

Pickle 

Corn  well 

Long.  La. 

Pike 

Dellums 

Luken 

Price 

I3errick 

McClory 

Quie 

Devine 

McCormack 

Roe 

Diggs 

McKay 

Ryan 
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Seib«rlljig 

Sblpley 

Skubltz 

Stark 

Stratton 

Stvimp 


Teague 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tucker 

ITllman 

Van  Deerlln 


^  'ander  Jaet 
'  ?inn 
't^olff 

oung,  Alaska 
leferetti 


So  the  motion  was  agree  I  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  w^  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w4s  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 


Seiate 


A  message  frcHn  the 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks, 
that   the  Senate  had  passed 
amendment  a  concurrent 
the  House  of  the  following 

H.   Con.   Res.    196.   Concurr^t 
providing   for   a   Joint   sessloi 
Houses   on   Wednesday,    April 
receive  a  message  from  the 
United  States. 


by  Mr. 

announced 

without 

resolution  of 

title: 

resolution 

of  the  two 

20,    1977,    to 

Pr^ldent  of  the 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
MESSAGE 


ENERGY 


(Mr.  FORD  of  TennesseA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  iddress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  llr.  Speaker, 
I  watched  the  President's  message  to 
the  American  people  on  ener  jy  last  night 
with  great  Interest.  We  all  know  that 
the  time  has  come  for  an  « ffectlve  and 
meaningful  energy  policy.  This  policy 
win  require  great  sacrifices  f  (  r  all  Amer- 
icans, and  I  hope  that  we  wll  all  be  will- 
ing to  make  them  for  the  food  of  our 
Nation. 

A  great  deal  of  talk  has 
gasoline  tax.  We  all  know 
mand  for  gasoline  Is  Inelas 
a  rise  In  price  will  not  resiilt 
crease  In  consumption:  It 
quire   Americans   to   allocalje 
portion  of  their  family 
gasoline.  I  want  to  take  this 
to   urge   the   admlnlstratloT 
Members  of  Congress,  to 
percent  of  any  increase  In  ^ 
toward  urban  mass  transit.  . 
that  any  tax  on  gasoline,  no 
high,  or  any  penalty  on  . 
and  use  of  larger  cars,  no 
prohibitive.  Is  at  best  only 
measure. 

We  cannot  continue  to 
vate    transportation.    The 
wastes  fuel  and  usually  carries 
person.  Urban  mass  transit 
answer.  We  must  make  It  a 
Ible,   and   attractive  means 
Americans  from  one  place  tc 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  POLLChW  PRESI- 
DENT'S LEAD  IN  ENERGYl  POLICY 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  California 
was   given   permission   to 
House  for  1  minute  and  to 
tend  his  remarks. > 

Mr.     BROWN     of 
Speaker,  last  night  President 
dressed    the    Nation    on 
speech  was  the  best  evidence 
have  in  the  White  House  a 
er,  who  is  not  only  unafraic 
tough   problems,   but   also 
enough  to  care  about  future 
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SENATE 


vlll 


fpcused  on  a 
the  de- 
;lc — that  la. 
In  a  de- 
only  re- 
a  larger 
budbets  toward 
opportunity 
and    the 
efermark  100 
gasoline  taxes 
Is  obvious 
matter  how 
purchase 
natter  how 
a  stopgap 


tie 


emphasize  prl- 
automobfle 
only  one 
Is  the  only 
viable,  feas- 
or getting 
another. 


asked  and 

atidress   the 

reiftse  and  ex- 


Callfc  mia 


will  only  occur  after  President  Carter 
has  left  the  Presidency. 

The  Congress  would  honor  Itself  and 
the  oath  of  oflQce  we  took,  If  we  followed 
President  Carter's  lead  in  supporting  an 
energy  policy  that  guaranteed  to  the  fu- 
ture what  we  strive  to  guarantee  to  our- 
selves today.  It  will  take  political  courage 
to  follow  this  course  of  action,  and  this 
has  not  often  been  found  in  the  Congress. 
I  hope  that  this  time  our  response  will 
be  different. 


DANVILLE,  VA.— AN  ALL-AMERICAN 
CITY 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  confession  to  make. 

In  the  8  years  I  have  served  In  Con- 
gress, I  have  endeavored  to  give  this 
body  my  total  and  complete  attention 
when  it  was  in  session,  in  the  belief  that 
the  people  who  sent  me  here  deserved 
and  should  expect  no  less. 

Today  this  is  not  the  case,  for  while 
I  am  here  In  the  flesh,  and  while  I  will 
participate  in  our  legislative  business 
of  the  day,  my  heart  and  my  thoughts 
are  somewhere  else. 

For  on  this  day  the  citizens  of  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  my  hometown,  are  engaged  in 
an  act  In  which  I  most  fervently  wish  I 
might  have  Joined.  They  are  raising,  on 
the  lawn  of  the  municipal  building,  a 
flag  denoting  selection  of  Danville  as  an 
All-America  City. 

Now  Danville  Is  not  the  first  town  to 
be  so  recognized,  and  Is  not  the  only 
town  to  receive  the  award  this  year. 
There  are  nine  others.  But  Danville  is 
special  to  me,  and  I  am  full  of  a  special 
kind  of  pride  today.  The  National  Munic- 
ipal League,  in  designating  Danville  an 
All-America  City,  has  recognized  the 
outstanding  community  effort  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Danville.  It  Is  a  recognition  well 
deserved. 


ei  lergy. 

t  lat 


Mr. 

Carter  ad- 

Hls 

we  now 

ge<iulne  lead- 

of  facing 

•esponslble 

I  fvents  that 


JOSEPH  RAUH  REPLIES  TO  CON- 
GRESSMAN GONZALEZ'  ATTACKS 
ON  RICHARD  SPRAGUE 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
which  I  Include  herewith  requires  no 
explanation.  I  hope  my  colleagues  wUl 
read  it. 

RaTTH,  SILAED  &  LICHTMAW, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  8, 1977. 

Hon.  RiCHAKD  BOLLING. 

House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  Henry  Gonzalez'  attacks  on 
Dick  Spragxie  need  no  rebuttal  from  me.  Dick 
was  the  best  man  for  the  Job  and  his  de- 
parture Is  the  country's  loss. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  one  example  of 
Gonzalez'  irresponsibility  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  members  of  Congress. 

Gonzalez  quotes  me  out  of  Trevor  Arm- 
brlster's  "Act  of  Vengeance"  as  saying  the 
following : 

"Had  It  not  been  for  Richard  Sprague  tying 
In  his  prosecution  of  Boyle  with  my  pressing 
the  multlmllllon  dollar  clvU  suit  against  the 


United    Mine    Workers    simultaneously    we 
could  have  never  won  that  suit." 

There  is  no  such  quotation  In  the  book 
and  there  was  no  multlmllllon  dollar  civil 
suit  against  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  manufactured  that  quote  and 
manufactured  the  multlmllllon  dollar  clvU 
suit  against  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Having 
manufactured  the  facts,  he  then  makes  a 
charge  of  fee  splitting  between  Sprague  and 
me  without  any  basis  whatever.  I  can  assure 
you  there  never  was  any  fee  splitting  and 
that  the  biggest  financial  transaction  be- 
tween us  has  been  the  argument  over  who 
buys  lunch. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr. 


H.R.  5226,  TO  AMEND  THE  AGE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Wax- 
man  and  I  are  extremely  gratified  by  the 
response  which  we  have  received  from 
our  colleagues  concerning  H.R.  5226,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act.  Our  bill  extends  cover- 
age under  the  act  beyond  the  current 
limit  of  65  years  and  renders  unlawful 
seniority  systems  and  employee  benefit 
plans  which  require  the  retirement  of 
Individuals  who  are  40  years  of  age  or 
older. 

We  will  be  reintroducing  our  bill  this 
Thursday  with  cosponsors.  Naturally  we 
would  be  pleased  to  accept  any  additional 
cosponsors  who  would  like  to  Join  us. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
like  to  thank  the  original  cosponsors  for 
their  support  for  H.R.  5226.  They 
Include: 

Hon.  Les  AuCoin,  Hon.  Herman  Ba- 
DiLLO,  Hon.  Bob  Carr,  Hon.  Cardiss  Col- 
lins, Hon.  Baltasar  Corrada,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert F.  Drinan,  Hon.  Walter  E.  Faun- 
troy,  Hon.  Tom  Harkin,  Hon.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins,  Hon.  Jim  Lloyd,  Hon.  Nor- 
man P.  Lent,  Hon.  Thomas  Luken,  Hon. 
Andrew  Maguire,  Hon.  Dawson  Mathis, 
Hon.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski,  Hon.  Joe 
Moakley,  Hon.  Austin  J.  Murphy,  Hon. 
James  L.  Oberstar,  Hon.  Jerry  M.  Pat- 
terson, Hon.  Frederick  W.  Richmond, 
Hon.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Hon.  Jim 
Santini,  Hon.  James  Scheuer,  Hon.  Ste- 
phen J.  SoLARZ,  Hon.  Gladys  Noon  Spell- 
man,  and  Hon.  Leo  C.  Zeferetti. 


FEDERAL  PROPERTY  LESSOR 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  renegotiate  the  pro- 
visions of  any  contract  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  lease  of  real  property  which  Is 
under  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
or  subject  to  his  supervision  In  order  to 
make  adjustments  for  Increased  utility 
costs  for  the  operation  of  such  premises. 
Many   small   towns   throughout  this 
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country  as  well  as  many  individuals  who 
have  constructed  buildings  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  who  have 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  lease 
that  the  lessor  would  provide  utilities 
have  been,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
caught  in  a  bind  due  to  drastic  increases 
In  utility  bills. 

Many  of  these  leases  because  of 
drastic  increases  in  utility  rates  are  now 
reflecting  an  out-of-pocket  deficit  to  the 
owner  each  month  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  both 
the  Government  and  the  lessor  that  some 
measure  of  relief  be  granted. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Federal  Property 
Lessor  Assistance  Act,  this  can  be  done 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  matter  may 
be  considered  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 


THE  NEW-LOOK  ARMY 

(Mr.  STEIGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  minute  to  alert  my  colleagues 
that  tomorrow  I  will  be  presenting  a 
paragraph-by-paragraph  anaylsis  of  the 
article,  "The  New-Look  Army,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  28  issue  of  News- 
week. 

The  Newsweek  article  was  replete  with 
errors  and  misleading  statements.  I 
attempted  to  alert  editors  of  the  maga- 
zine about  my  concern  by  phone  and 
letter,  but  they  have  responded  to  neither 
of  these  efforts. 

Because  of  the  distorted  view  of  today's 
military  presented  in  the  Newsweek 
article,  I  think  it  Important  to  make  a 
response  so  that  all  who  read  the  Record 
will  know  what  the  facts  are. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALL    OF    THE 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR  ON  TODAY 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with  on 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ch&ir  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  on  Wednesday,  April  20, 
1977,  the  date  set  for  the  joint  session 
to  hear  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  only  the  doors  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Speaker  and 
those  on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open. 
No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  who  does  not  have  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  Is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the  rule 
regarding  the  privilege  of  the  floor  must 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 


mitted on  the  floor  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)  of  rule  27,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings  to- 
day on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
nonrecord  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


COMlWnSSION  ON  NEW  TECHNOLOG- 
ICAL USES  OP  COPYRIGHTED 
WORKS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  4836)  to  extend  by  7  months 
the  term  of  the  National  Commission  on 
New  Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted 
Works. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
206(b)  Of  Public  Law  93-573  \s  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  On  or  before  July  31,  1978  the  Com- 
mission shaU  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  final  report  on  its  study  and 
investigation  which  shaU  Include  its  recom- 
mendations and  such  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  recommendations.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  RAILSBAC::k.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  ^Mr.  Railsback) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted 
Works  was  created  on  December  31, 
1974.  The  Commission  was  charged 
with  submitting  a  final  report  within 
3  years  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress which  would  recommend  changes 
in  the  law  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
copyright  problems  created  by  com- 
puter technology  and  photocopying  ma- 
chines. The  3-year  period  will  expire  on 
December  31  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  failed  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  Commission 
imtil  8  months  after  It  was  created  and 
its  first  meeting  was  not  held  until  Octo- 
ber 8,  1975.  Because  of  this  late  start  the 
Commission  has  requested  that  its  life 


be  extended  by  an  additional  7  months, 
until  July  31,  1978. 

The  Commission  consists  of  13  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  12  of 
whom  are  drawn  in  equal  proportions 
from  among  three  groups:  authors  and 
copyright  owners,  copyright  users,  and 
the  general  public. 

The  13th  member  is  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

Although  the  Budget  OfHce  estimates 
an  additional  cost  of  $278,000  for  the 
operations  of  the  Commission  during 
the  additional  7  months  of  life  provided 
in  the  legislation,  the  Commission,  even 
with  this  extension,  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete Its  task  well  within  the  original 
committee  cost  projection  made  in  1974. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  let- 
ters in  support  of  the  bill  from  the  fol- 
lowing organizations: 

Authors  League  of  America; 

American  Business  Press; 

Association  of  Research  Libraries; 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science;  and 

Association  of  American  Publishers. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  organizations 
or  individuals  opposing  the  legislation. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  on  April  5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  uncontroversial 
bill  which  merely  permits  the  Commis- 
sion to  complete  its  statutory  task.  It 
will  not  result  in  an  additional  burden 
to  the  taxpayers.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  4836. 

The  National  Commission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copyrights  Works 
was  authorized  by  Public  Law  93-573 
and  became  effective  E>ecember  31,  1974. 
The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
study  and  compile  data  on  the  use  of 
copyrighted  works  in  conjunction  with 
automatic  data  processing  systems  and 
photocopying  machines. 

According  to  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission,  the  extension  will  not 
require  expenditure  of  funds  beyond  the 
original  3-year  budget  estimate  of 
$2,461,400,  and  will  probably  be  closer  to 
$1,265,000.  In  1976  the  Commission  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $455,000  and 
turned  back  to  the  Treasury  $105,000.  In 

1977  it  received  $559,500  and  expects  to 
turn  back  around  $105,000.  For  fiscal 

1978  it  has  requested  $520,500  and  ex- 
pects to  turn  back  some  of  that. 

In  addition  the  Commission  argues 
that  the  fact  that  it  spent  considerable 
time  last  year  assisting  the  subcommittee 
in  developing  guidelines  in  the  new  copy- 
right law  for  library  photocopying  made 
it  difficult  to  complete  its  task  by  the 
statutory  deadline.  The  library  photo- 
copying guidelines  developed  by  the 
Commission  in  1976  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  agreement  between 
publishers  and  librarians  which  made 
possible  final  agreement  on  section  108 
of  S.  22,  the  copyright  revision  bill. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  organizations  or 
individuals  opposing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
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It  has,  after  50  years  of  authoritation 
rule,  moved  in  an  impressive  and  seem- 
ingly convincing  way  to  develop  crucial 
democratic  institutions  and  an  effective 
parliamentary  system.  This  dramatic 
progress  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  2 
turbulent  years  following  the  1974  Por- 
tugal revolution.  However,  forces  of  the 
extreme  left,  Including  the  Communist 
Party,  and  forces  of  the  extreme  right 
are  not  committed  to  democracy  taking 
roots  in  Portugal.  In  addition,  neighbor- 
ing Spain  is  now  going  through  some  of 
the  political  upheavals  Portugal  has  ex- 
perienced. The  political  balance  In  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  is  not  yet  stable. 

The  United  States  has  an  important 
stake  in  what  develops  in  Portugal  and 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  We  need  to 
support  Portugal  and  Portugal,  at  this 
time,  needs  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary assistance  from  its  NATO  allies.  Our 
participation  in  helping  Portugal  will 
serve  as  an  encouragement  to  states  like 
West  Germany  to  continue  giving  aid 
also. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  On  March  22,  1977,  this 
body,  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
approved  H.R.  3976  authorizing  $30 
million  in  military  grant  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1977  for  Portugal.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  authorized  $34  million  In 
grant  military  aid  for  Portugal.  What 
we  are  doing  here  today  in  authorizing 
$32.25  million  is  agreeing  to  split  the 
difference  with  the  Senate,  a  compromise 
to  which  the  other  body  has  already  ac- 
ceded. 

The  $30  million  approved  by  the 
House  would  help  equip  a  Portuguese 
army  airborne  brigade  to  be  deployed 
with  NATO's  southern  command.  Au- 
thorized funds  would  go  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  one  C-130  air  transport  aircraft, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  and  TOW 
missiles  for  the  army  brigade.  In  au- 
thorizing $32.25  or  $2.25  million  over  the 
$30  million  the  House  approved  a  month 
ago,  we  are  permitting  the  expedition  of 
additional  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  TOW'S  to  Portugal  in  fiscal  year 
1977  rather  than  awaiting  fiscal  year 
1978. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
fiscal  year  1977  military  grant  aid  au- 
thorization as  a  sign  of  a  firm  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  NATO  and  our  desire  to  see 
NATO  strengthened  through  a  more 
meaningful  Portuguese  participation. 
This  authorization  also  represents,  at  a 
crucial  time,  our  support  for  Portugal's 
greater  integration  into  the  democratic 
Atlantic  community  of  nations. 
I  have  no  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  491. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     FEDERAL 
RULES  OP  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5864)  to  approve  with  modifications  cer- 
tain proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
disapprove  other  such  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  for  other  related  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  certain 
other  rules  promulgated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court"  (Public  Law  94-349,  ap- 
proved July  8,  1976)  the  amendments  to 
rules  6(e),  23,  24,  40.1,  and  41(c)(2)  of  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  district  courts  which  are  embraced 
by  the  order  entered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  April  26,  1976,  shall  take 
effect  only  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  6(e)  of  such  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  Is  approved  In  a  modi- 
fled  form  as  follows:  Such  rule  6(e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  court  may 
direct  that  an  Indictment  shall  be  kept 
secret"  and  all  that  follows  through  "the 
clerk  shall  seal"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  federal  magistrate  to 
whom  an  Indictment  Is  returned  may  direct 
that  it  shall  be  kept  secret  until  the  defend- 
ant is  in  custody  or  has  been  released  pend- 
ing trial.  Thereupon  the  clerk  shall  seal". 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  rule  23(b)  of  such  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  Is  approved. 

(2)  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rule  23(c)  of  such  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  Is  approved  In  a  modi- 
fled  form  as  follows:  Rule  23(c)  of  such 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  a  case 
tried  without  a  Jxiry  the  coxirt  shall  make  a 
general  finding  and  in  addition  If  the  de- 
fendant Is  found  guilty  shall  make  a  special 
finding  as  to  the  facts,  unless  such  special 
finding  is  waived  by  the  defendant.  Such 
general  findings  and  special  findings  may  be 
made  orally.". 

(c)  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rule  24  of  such  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  Is  disapproved  and  shall 
not  take  effect. 

(d)  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  such  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, adding  a  new  rule  designated  as  rule 
40.1,  Is  disapproved  and  shall  not  take  effect. 

(e)  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rule  41(c)  of  such  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  Is  disapproved  and  shall 
not  take  effect. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
October  1.  1977. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  . 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26,  1976,  the 
Supreme  Court,  acting  pursuant  to  stat- 
utes generally  referred  to  as  the  "Rules 
Enabling  Acts,"  promulgated  amend- 
ments to  rules  6(e).  23  (b)  and  (c),  24 
(b)  and  41(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  as  well  as  a  new 
Federal  Rule  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
rule  40.1.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Enabling  Acts,  those  amendments 
and  the  new  rule  were  to  have  taken 
effect  on  August  1,  1976.  However,  Con- 
gress passed,  and  the  President  signed, 
legislation  delaying  their  effective  date 
for  1  year,  to  August  1, 1977  (Public  Law 
94-349). 

Early  this  Congress,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  began  a  review  of  the 
amendments  and  new  rule  proposed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  H.R.  5864  is  the 
product  of  that  review. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  describe  the  pro- 
posed amendments  and  new  rule  and  in- 
dicate how  the  bill  disposes  of  each  of 
them. 

First,  one  of  the  most  controversial  of 
the  proposed  amendments  was  that  to 
rule  6,  which  deals  with  grand  juries.  The 
proposed  amendment  makes  changes  in 
rule  6(e),  which  presently  provides  that 
"disclosure  of  matters  occurring:  before 
the  grand  jury  other  than  Its  delibera- 
tions and  the  vote  of  any  juror  may  be 
made  to  the  attorneys  for  the  govern- 
ment for  use  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties."  Rule  54(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  defines  attorneys 
for  the  Government  to  Include  "the  At- 
torney General,  an  authorized  assistant 
of  the  Attorney  General,  a  U.S.  attorney, 
an  authorized  assistant  of  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney and  when  applicable  to  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  Guam  means  the  At- 
torney General  of  Guam  •  *  *." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add 
new  language  to  rule  6(e)  that  would 
provide  that  "For  purposes  of  this  subdi- 
vision 'attorneys  for  the  Government'  in- 
cludes those  enumerated  in  rule  54(c) ; 
it  also  Includes  such  other  Government 
personnel  as  are  necessary  to  assist  the 
attorneys  for  the  Government  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties." 

The  reason  for  this  change,  we  were 
told,  was  to  enable  prosecutors  to  get 
expert  assistance  in  complex  litigation. 
It  was  explained  to  us  that  the  change 
restated  the  "trend"  in  the  case  law. 

I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
committee  had  considerable  dlflBculty 
with  this  amendment.  It  raises  questions 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  grand 
jury  proceedings  should  be  kept  secret, 
issues  that  touch  upon  the  basic  function 
and  operation  of  the  grand  jury  system. 

We  found  unclarity  in  the  practice  and 
case  law  imder  present  rule  6(e) .  A  recent 
case,  J.  R.  Simplot  Co.  v.  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Idaho,  Nos.  76- 


1893,  76-1995,  slip  opinion  at  7-8  (9th 
Cir.,  filed  November  12,  1976),  Indicates 
that  the  prosecutor  may  not  have  the 
unfettered  discretion  to  call  upon  outside 
experts  for  help  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  provide. 

Because  the  proposed  substantive 
change  raises  basic  questions  about  what 
the  function  and  role  of  a  grand  jury 
should  be,  and  because  our  efforts  to 
modify  the  proposed  language  in  the 
time  available  to  us  were  frustrated  by 
the  overall  unclarity  surrounding  cur- 
rent rule  6(e),  we  determined  that  the 
proposed  substantive  change  should  be 
disapproved.  By  doing  so,  however,  we 
do  not  intend  that  the  present  lack  of 
clarity  in  the  rule  continue  indefinitely. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Citizenship,  and  International  Law  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilbero 
has  already  begun  work  on  legislation  to 
reform  Federal  grand  juries.  The  issues 
raised  by  the  proposed  substantive 
change  to  Rule  6(e)  can  most  appropri- 
ately be  considered  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee as  a  part  of  its  work  on  grand  jury 
reform  legislation. 

There  were  other  technical  changes  to 
rule  6(e)  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  H.R.  5864  approves  these.  There- 
fore, the  bill  reads  that  the  amendment 
to  rule  6(e>  is  approved  with  modifica- 
tions, meaning  that  It  disapproves  the 
substantive  change  and  approves  the 
technical  changes. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  proposed 
amendments  to  rule  23,  which  deals  with 
trial  by  jury  and  by  the  court.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  make  changes  In 
subdivisions  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  rule. 

Rule  23(b)  presently  provides  that  the 
parties,  with  the  approval  of  the  court, 
can  stipulate  in  writing  at  any  time  be- 
fore a  verdict  is  returned  that  the  jury 
shall  consist  of  fewer  than  12  persons. 
There  has  been  some  question  whether  a 
pretrial  stipulation  to  this  end  is  effec- 
tive without  being  agreed  to  again  by 
the  defendant  at  the  time  a  juror  Is 
excused.  The  proposed  change  resolves 
this  ambiguity  by  not  requiring  a  re- 
newal of  the  agreement.  We  received  no 
adverse  comment  about  this  change,  and 
the  bill  approves  it  as  promulgated. 

Rule  23 (c>  deals  with  trials  where  the 
court  acts  as  the  finder  of  fact.  The  rule 
now  provides  that  in  such  trials  the 
court  shall  make  a  general  finding — 
"guilty"  or  "not  guilty" — and,  upon  re- 
quest, shall  find  the  facts  specially.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  require  that 
a  request  for  a  special  finding  of  the  facts 
be  made  before  the  court  makes  its  gen- 
eral finding. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  de- 
fendant is  put  in  an  awkward  position  if 
he  has  to  request  a  special  finding  of  the 
facts  prior  to  the  general  finding.  When 
he  does  so,  he  indicates  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  his  case. 

In  civil  actions,  the  court  must  make 
special  findings  In  every  Instance.  See 
rule  52(a),  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. The  committee  saw  no  reason 
why  the  rule  In  criminal  cases  should 
not  be  similar. 


Requiring  a  special  finding  of  the  facts 
unless  waived  will  put  no  undue  burden 
upon  the  court.  When  it  makes  a  gen- 
eral finding,  the  court  knows  the  reasons 
for  its  action  and  can  cite  them  at  that 
time.  The  rule  expressly  allows  the  find- 
ings to  be  made  orally. 

For  these  reasons,  H.R.  5864  modifies 
the  proposed  amendment  and  changes 
the  rule  to  require  a  special  finding  of 
the  facts  whenever  there  is  a  guilty  ver- 
dict unless  the  defendant  waives  the 
special  finding. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial 
amendment  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  rule  24.  Rule  24  deals  with  the 
selection  of  trial  jurors.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  change  subdivision 
(b)  which  deals  with  peremptory  chal- 
lenges to  jurors. 

Rule  24(b)  presently  allots  the  follow- 
ing peremptory  challenges:  In  capital 
cases  each  side  gets  20;  in  felony  cases, 
the  prosecution  gets  6  and  the  defense 
10:  and  in  misdemeanor  cases,  each  side 
gets  3. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenges overall  and  would  equalize  the 
number  of  such  challenges  in  felony 
cases.  The  number  in  capital  cases  would 
be  reduced  to  12,  a  loss  of  8  for  each  side. 
In  misdemeanor  cases,  the  number 
would  be  reduced  to  2,  a  loss  of  1  for 
each  side.  In  felony  cases,  each  side 
would  get  5,  a  loss  of  1  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  5  for  the  defense. 

Our  initial  reaction  was  that  the  rule 
should  not  be  changed  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change  or  for  some  notion  of 
symmetry  or  "parity"  between  the  par- 
ties. Therefore,  we  carefully  examined 
the  reasons  advanced  for  the  change.  We 
found  them  unpersuasive. 

The  issue  facing  the  parties — prosecu- 
tion and  defense — Injury  selection  Is 
whether  a  potential  juror  Is  biased.  The 
present  voir  dire  procedures  in  Federal 
court  appear  to  hamper  the  parties  in 
detecting  bias.  In  most  Federal  courts 
the  judge  conducts  voir  dire;  only  rarely 
are  counsel  permitted  to  question  pro- 
spective jurors.  The  Judicial  Conference, 
in  fact,  encourages  judges  not  to  permit 
counsel  to  participate  in  the  voir  dire 
examination  of  jurors.  See  Washington 
Post,  March  12.  1977,  page  A-6,  column 
1. 

Judge-conducted  voir  dire  makes  It 
difficult  for  counsel  to  identify  biased 
jurors  and  develop  grounds  to  challenge 
them  for  cause.  As  long  as  Federal  courts 
rely  upon  judge-conducted  voir  dire,  the 
committee  believes  it  imwise  to  reduce 
the  number  of  peremptory  challenges. 

H.R.  5864,  therefore,  disapproves  the 
proposed  amendment  to  rule  24 fb) .  This 
will  leave  the  present  rule  in  effect. 

Rule  41  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  deals  with  search  war- 
rants. The  Supreme  Court  proposed  to 
amend  subdivision  (c) ,  which  sets  forth 
requirements  for  getting  a  search 
warrant. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  per- 
mit a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  to 
obtain  a  search  warrant  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  he  conveys  to  a  Federal  mag- 
istrate over  the  telephone.  Arizona  and 
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California  presently  have 
Ushlng  telephone  search 
dures. 

ITie  committee  agrees 
cial  Conference  that  Fedetal 
forcement  oflacers  ought 
aged  to  seek  warrants  in 
they  might  otherwise  condiict 
less   searches.   See   Trupianp 
States,  334  U.S.  699.  705  ( 
V.  California,  395  U.S.  752, 
There  were  objections  to 
amendment  on  the  ground 
not  have  the  Intended  result 
aging  warrantless  searches, 
tlons  concerned  the 

phone  search  warrant  ^ 

to  operate  so  as  to  dlscoura  te 
less  searches. 

The  Subcommittee  on  _. 
tlce,  In  the  time  available  to  . 
able  to  obtain  full  Inf ormatio  ti 
experience   in    Arizona   and 
with    telephone    warrant    ^ 
what  technological  problems 
encoimtered,  whether  and 
circumstances  law  enforcemfent 
have  found  the  procedures 
sistance,  and  whether  there 
decline  in  resort  to  warrantle  ;s 
The  telephone  search  warrapt 
deserves,  and  requires. 
Thus.  H.R.  5864  disapprove; 
posed  amendment  to  rule  41( 
tlon,  however,  does  not  mean 
will  be  no  fxirther  consldera 
telephone  warrant  proposal 
quest  of  the  Criminal  Justicje 
mlttee,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
that  embodies  the  substance 
posed  amendment  to  rule 
bill  win  be  considered  ...^ 
the  subcommittee.  Indeed, 
it  will  begin  this  Friday  whtn 
into  the  experience  in  Califorila 
telephone  warrant  procedure. 

The  final  Item  covered  In 
proposed  new  rule — rule  40 
with  removal  of  a  criminal 
State  to  Federal  court. 

The  procedures  for  removing 
inal  case  from  State  to  Feders  I 
set  forth  In  a  statute  enactep 
gress.  The  proposed  rule  Is 
with    this    statute    in    two 
respects. 

First,  It  Is  Inconsistent  witl 
when  petitions  may  be  filed, 
permits  filing  at  any  time; 
rule  permits  filing  only  withjn 
after  arraignment  In  the 

Second,  It  Is  Inconsistent  , 
to  the  effect  of  the  filing  of 
The  statute  says  the  filing  _._ 
court  proceedings;  theproposqd 
that  it  only  stays  the  entry 
ment  of  conviction. 
In  effect,  then,  a 
acted  policy  would  be  chang^ 
Supreme  Court  by  means  of 
cedural  rule.  The  committee  _ 
this  does  not  show  a  proper 
to  the  separation  of  powers 
especially  here,  where  the  ^. 
raises  other  problems  relat^ 
ety  of  State  criminal 
proposed  rule  does  not 
commodate  itself  to  the 
cedures  in  criminal  cases  folloired 
States. 
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The  committee  Is  not  necessarily  un- 
sympathetic with  the  goal  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court.  It  believes  that  additional 
study  of  removal  procedures  Is  required 
to  determine  whether  the  present  pro- 
cedures present  a  problem  to  Federal 
courts.  Additional  work  needs  to  be  done 
so  that  the  Federal  procedural  rule  can 
accommodate  itself  to  the  various  State 
practices. 

At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  upon  which  the  subcommittee  can 
work.  This  bill  (H.R.  5866)  wUl  be  given 
due  consideration  by  the  subcommittee. 
Because  of  the  foregoing,  H.R.  5864 
disapproves  the  proposed  new  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  sum  total  of 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  effect  of  H.R.  5864. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  5864.  This  bill  represents  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  April  of  1976.  H.R.  5864  ap- 
proves some  of  those  proposed  amend- 
ments and  modifies  or  rejects  others.  It 
Is  a  bipartisan  bill,  which  after  3  days  of 
hearings  and  several  days  of  markups 
was  introduced  with  cosponsorshlp  of 
every  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice. 

Although  I  noted  in  my  additional 
views  to  the  committee  report  that  the 
bill  misses  an  opportunity  to  clarify  rule 
6(e),  nonetheless  the  substance  of  H.R. 
5864  is  superior  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and,  in  my  view,  should 
be  approved.  Positive  action  by  the  House 
is  made  all  the  more  urgent  by  the  oper- 
ation of  18  U.S.C.  3771  and  3772,  which 
provide  that  Rules  of  Procedure  promul- 
gated by  the  Supreme  Court  become  ef- 
fective unless  congressionally  disap- 
proved. In  this  case,  the  effective  date 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  rules  has  been 
postponed  imtil  August  1,  1977. 
Briefly,  H.R.  5864  does  the  following: 
First.  Disapproves  the  Supreme  Court's 
proposed  amendment  to  rule  6(e)  regard- 
ing "other  Government  personnel"  to 
whom  disclosure  of  grand  jury  matters 
may  be  made. 

A  further  word  Is  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  our  action  on  rule  6(e) .  Although 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
disapproved  the  recommended  change  in 
rule  6(e)  sponsored  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  our  disapproval  of  the  amendment 
should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  existing  language  in 
rule  6(e). 

Indeed,  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  found  the 
existing  language  of  rule  6(e)  to  be  in- 
adequate. We  were  unsatisfied  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  to  correct 
that  inadequacy,  but  frankly,  we  were 
unable  to  agree  on  language  which  we 
thought  would  be  more  effective.  Accord- 
ingly our  disapproval  simply  reflects 
frustration  rather  than  endorsement. 

The  legislative  process  Is  not  at  an  end. 
The  Senate  will  consider  these  rules,  and 
It  is  possible  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 


to  work  out  better  language  than  the 
House  subcommittee  was  able  to  accom- 
plish. If  so,  I  would  hope  that  members 
of  the  subcommittee  would  participate 
In  conference  with  tiie  Senators  to  the 
end  that  satisfactory  alternative  lan- 
guage to  rule  6(e)  might  be  adopted. 

In  addition,  H.R.  5864  approves  the 
proposed  amendment  to  rule  23(b) ,  so  as 
to  permit  trial  parties  to  stipulate  in 
advance  to  the  validity  of  a  verdict  by  a 
jury  of  less  than  12  members  should  one 
or  more  jurors  be  excused  for  just  cause 
during  the  trial. 

Third,  the  bill  approves,  in  modified 
form,  a  proposed  amendment  to  rule  23 
(c)  so  as  to  require  judges  to  make  spe- 
cial findings  of  fact  in  bench  trials  if  the 
defendant  is  found  guilty.  Findings  may 
be  made  orally.  The  amendment  clari- 
fies the  timing  of  special  findings. 

Fourth,  it  disapproves  a  proposed 
amendment  to  rule  24  that  would  reduce 
and  equalize  the  number  of  preemptory 
challenges  available  to  each  side  in  jury 
trials. 

Fifth,  it  disapproves  a  new  rule,  40.1, 
which  would  regulate  the  removal  from 
State  to  Federal  courts  of  certain  crimi- 
nal cases.  I  fully  endorse  the  remarks  of 
our  subcommittee  chairman  that  our 
disapproval  in  this  case  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  passing  on  the  substance  of  this 
amended  rule,  but  rather  our  conviction 
that  it  should  be  handled  by  special 
statute. 

Finally,  the  bill  disapproves  a  new 
rule  41,  which  would  permit  a  search 
warrant  to  be  Issued  "upon  oral  testi- 
mony"; generally  speaking,  a  warrant 
Issued  after  application  over  the  tele- 
phone. That,  too,  is  a  matter  which  we 
believe  requires  further  study,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  rejected  the  proposed  rule 
change  for  that  reason. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  proposed 
amendments  will  go  into  effect  on  Au- 
gust 1,  if  the  Congress  does  not  act, 
makes  it  clear  that  this  body  must  enact 
legislation  expeditiously  if  it  is  to  have 
an  effective  role  in  shaping  the  policy  of 
the  proposed  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  urge  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  and  passage  of  this  bill.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  5864, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure, being  considered  here  today.  I 
endorse  the  concepts  embodied  in  thes9 
modifications  of  the  rules.  Specifically, 
the  simplification  of  courtroom  proce- 
dures so  that  verdicts  will  not  have  to  be 
set  aside  on  mere  technicalities,  and  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  inconsist- 
encies In  the  rules  as  applied  to  grand 
juries  are  necessary  steps  to  improve  out 
system  of  justice. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  5864  which  disapproves 
certain  proposed  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure for  the  Federal  courts.  These 
rules  would  undermine  grand  jury 
secrecy,  loosen  procedures  for  obtaining 
search  warrants,  restrict  a  defendant's 
ability  to  disqualify  biased  jurors,  and 
overrule  a  congressional  statute  on  re- 
moval of  civil  rights  cases  to  Federal 
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courts.  Moreover,  these  rules  were  not 
supported  by  evidentiary  material  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  such  changes. 

It  is  important  these  proposed  rules  be 
prevented  from  taking  effect,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Let  me  describe  the  proposed  rules  in 
greater  detail. 

Proposed  Rule  24  drastically  reduces, 
in  criminal  cases,  the  niunber  of  peremp- 
tory challenges  to  jurors.  In  a  noncapital 
felony  case,  the  nimiber  of  peremptories 
available  to  defense  counsel  would  be  re- 
duced from  20  to  5.  Peremptory  chal- 
lenges are  an  important  tool  in  assuring 
a  fair  trial.  Since  many  Federal  courts 
do  not  allow  defense  attorneys  to  ques- 
tion prospective  jurors  about  their  po- 
tential bias,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
elicit  information  that  would  warrant 
disqualifying  a  juror  "for  cause."  Reduc- 
ing the  number  of  peremptory  challenges 
would  just  make  the  present  situation 
worse  and  could  seriously  jeopardize  the 
guarantee  of  a  fair  trial  by  an  unbiased 
jury.  Indeed,  instead  of  reducing  the 
number  of  peremptory  challenges,  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  suggested 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
defense  counsel's  ability  to  challenge 
jurors  for  cause  by  allowing  expanded 
questioning  of  prospective  jurors. 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  for  this 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  per- 
emptory challenges  was  not  based  on  a 
comprehensive  review  of  present  jury 
selection  procedures. 

Proposed  rule  40.1  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  overruling  a  statute  now  on  the 
books  which  prescribes  the  procedure  for 
removing  certain  civil  rights  criminal 
cases  from  State  to  Federal  court.  The 
present  law  imposes  no  time  limit  for  the 
filing  of  a  removal  petition  and  auto- 
matically stays  State  court  proceedings 
once  the  removal  petition  is  filed. 

The  proposed  rule  overrules  the  statute 
by  requiring  the  filing  of  a  removal  peti- 
tion within  10  days  of  arraignment  in 
State  court — even  though  the  meaning 
and  timing  of  arraignment  varies  widely 
from  State  to  State.  It  also  overrules  the 
statute  by  allowing  the  present  State 
court  proceeding  to  go  forward  while  the 
Federal  proceeding  Is  pending.  This  pro- 
vision could  impose  a  serious  hardship 
on  the  defendant:  First,  the  defendant 
might  have  to  proceed  in  two  courts  at 
once;  second,  a  defendant  could  go 
through  a  whole  trial  in  State  court,  have 
the  Federal  court  grant  the  removal  peti- 
tion, and  then  have  the  same  trial  re- 
peated at  the  Federal  level. 

Even  if  a  substantial  change  is  war- 
ranted in  the  removal  procedure — and 
no  such  evidence  was  presented  to  the 
subcommittee — It  is  questionable  wheth- 
er such  a  change  in  the  statute  could 
constitutionally  be  made  by  a  Supreme 
Court  rule  rather  than  congressional 
amendment  of  the  removal  statute.  In 
any  case,  it  Is  unseemly  for  the  Court  to 
attempt  by  "rule,"  and  not  through  a 
decision  in  a  case  or  controversy,  to 
nullify  a  congressional  statute. 

Proposed  rule  40.1  would  allow  Federal 
Officials  to  obtain  a  search  warrant  wlth- 
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out  appearing  before  a  Federal  judge  or 
magistrate.  The  officials  would  simply 
have  to  make  an  application  by 
telephone. 

This  rule  was  prompted  by  a  justifi- 
able concern  that  many  searches  are 
made  at  present  without  any  warrant. 
The  proponents  of  the  rule  change  ex- 
pected that  a  telephone  warrant  proce- 
dure would  be  a  substitute  for  warrant- 
less searches.  While  I  agree  with  the  need 
to  eliminate  warrantless  searches,  it  is 
likely  that  the  proposed  rule  would  not 
achieve  this  objective;  I  believe  its  likely 
impact  would  be  to  substitute  the  tele- 
phone warrant  for  the  application  by 
Federal  officials  in  person.  Warrantless 
searches  would  thus  continue  and  the 
present  procedure  would  be  seriously 
loosened. 

Furthermore,  the  rule  was  carelessly 
drafted,  and  there  was  no  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  experience  in  California  and 
Arizona  with  warrantless  procedures  to 
determine  their  desirability. 

Since  the  right  to  be  secure  from  im- 
proper governmental  intrusion  is  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed,  any  effort  to  relax 
the  requirements  for  obtaining  a  war- 
rant ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  most 
stringent  scrutiny. 

Proposed  rule  6(e)  seems  to  expand  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  grand  jury 
proceedings  may  be  disclosed  and  there- 
by undermine  the  important  policies  of 
grand  jury  secrecy.  Almost  every  witness 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
opposed  the  proposed  rule.  In  my  judg- 
ment, grand  jury  proceedings  ought  not 
to  be  disclosed  to  other  governmental 
agencies  without  strict  safeguards. 

A  majority  of  the  subcommittee,  my- 
self included,  had  proposed  a  revision  of 
the  rule  to  .safeguard  grand  jury  secrecy. 
Our  revision  would  have  required:  First, 
the  U.S.  attorney  to  obtain  court  ap- 
proval before  disclosing  grand  jury  mate- 
rials to  Government  personnel  outside 
his  office  and,  second,  if  disclosure  were 
ordered,  a  specification  of  the  procedures 
that  would  be  u,sed  to  assure  continued 
secrecy.  The  subcommittee  was  per- 
suaded, however,  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient opposition  to  passage  of  such  a  re- 
vision to  endanger  the  entire  bill;  so  in- 
stead It  has  disapproved  the  proposed 
rule  entirely. 

The  subcommittee  approved,  with 
modification,  a  rule  regarding  findings  of 
fact.  The  modified  rule  provides  for  oral 
findings  of  fact  on  a  guilty  verdict  un- 
less such  findings  are  waived  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

It  is  tmfortunate  that  the  Congress 
must  continually  pass  legislation  to  re- 
draft and  disapprove  ill  considered  rules 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Justices  of  the  Court  have  ad- 
mitted that  such  rules  are  not  really 
considered  or  reviewed  by  the  Court.  In- 
stead the  Court  merely  rubberstamps 
rules  initially  proposed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

The  Judicial  Conference  adopts  such 
rules  behind  closed  doors.  It  does  not 
have  published  procedures.  No  public 
hearings  were  held  on  these  rules,  and 
the  record  of  committee  votes  and  dis- 
senting views  on  particular  rules  were 
not  made  public. 


The  inferior  quality  of  the  proposed 
rules  reflects  the  deficiencies  in  the  cxu-- 
rent  procedures. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3413, 
which  would  take  the  Supreme  Court  out 
of  the  rulemaking  procedure  altogether 
and  place  the  power  formally  in  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  the  body  which  cur- 
rently di-afts  the  rules.  The  bill  would 
require,  however,  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference publish  proposed  rules,  circulate 
copies  to  introduced  groups  within  the 
bar  and  the  public,  hold  public  hearings, 
and  record  votes  and  dissenting  views  to 
particular  rules.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  mean  that  rules  coming  to  the 
Congress  would  be  much  more  carefully 
considered  and  would  not  require  lengthy 
hearings  and  deUberation  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  also  eliminate  the  awk- 
ward possibility  that  the  Court  would 
have  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
a  rule  which  it  has  promulgated. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee  will  be 
able  to  review  the  entire  question  of  the 
Rules  Enabling  Act  procedure  and  make 
some  long  needed  reforms  in  that  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

GENERAl,    LEAVE 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  5864. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  376,  nays  3, 
not  voting  54,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Bad ham 
BadiUo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
BauciiB 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
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TEAS — 376 


Bennett 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonier 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 


Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Cblsholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

Corn  well 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

DanielBon 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 
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Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  CalU. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
EnglUh 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Ftsh 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Fllppo 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Fraser 
F^nzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
G'.nn 
Olickman 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradison 
Orassley 
Gudger 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlllis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 


Oonzalez 


Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchxim 

Keys 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

LJoyd,  Tenn. 

I,ong,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikiilskl 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

MltcheU, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
OEikar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pursell 
Quayle 
QuUlen 
RahaU 
Rallsback 
Ran?el 
BegtUa 

NAYS— 3 
Kelly 


N.Y. 


NOT  VOTING— 54 
Akaka  Breaux  C(  lllns.  Hi. 

Andrews.  N.C.    Brown,  Ohio       D(  Hums 
Biaggl  Burke.  Fla.  D(  rrlck 

Bonker  Byron  Divine 
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Riuss 

R  bodes 

R  .chmond 

R  inaldo 

R  senhoover 

R  )berts 

R  >binson 

Rxllno 

R>e 

R)gers 

R  >ncalio 

Rxjney 

R>se 

R  >senthal 

R  )stenkowskl 

R  )usselot 

R  )ybal 

Rldd 

R  mnels 

B  xppe 

R  isso 

S(  ntlnl 

Si  rasln 

Si  tterfleld 

S(  wyer 

S<  heuer 

S(  hroeder 

Sehulze 

S<  bellus 

S<  iberllng 

81  arp 

SI  uster 

sues 

SI  son 

SI  3k 

suck 

Si  ilth,  Iowa 

Si  ilth,  Nebr. 

Si  lyder 

S< larz 

S]  ei/man 

8]  ence 

8'  Germain 

Si  iggers 

Si  angeland 

31  anion 

81  sed 

81  eers 

31  slger 

81  33kman 

81  skes 

Si  ration 

St  udds 

SI  amp 

S:  mms 

Ti  yior 

T  lone 

t;  lornton 

T(  nry 

T:  axier 

T)  een 

Ti  Ible 

U<  [all 

Vi  nlk 

Vinto 

V(  ikmer 

W  iggonner 

W  ilgren 

W  ilker 

Wilsh 

W  impler 

W  itkins 

W  kxman 

W  saver 

W  iiss 

W  lalen 

Wiite 

W  litehurst 

W  litley 

W  iltten 

W  ggins 

W  Ison.  Bob 

W  Ison,  C.  H. 

W  Ison,  Tex. 

W  nn 

W  rth 

W  -ight 

W  rdler 

Wrlle 

Yi  tes 

Yi  tron 

Y<  ung,  Alaska 

Y(  ung,  Pla. 

Y(  ling.  Mo. 

Y(  ung,  Tex. 

Zt  blocki 


Lt  gomarslno 


Diggs 

Meyner 

Ryan 

Edgar 

MUford 

Shipiev 

Pary 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Skelton 

Porsythe 

Murphy,  111. 

Skubltz 

Olalmo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stark 

Goldwater 

Myers,  Michael 

Teague 

Hlghtower 

Myers.  Ind. 

Thompson 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Tsongas 

Kemp 

•Fatten      , 

Tucker 

Long,  La. 

Pepper 

XJllman 

Lundlne 

Pickle 

Van  Deerlln 

McClory 

Price 

Vander  Jagt 

McCormack 

Prltchard 

Wolff 

McKlnney 

Qule 

Zeferettl 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
imlrs: 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  IlUnola. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  John  T.  Myers. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  TTllman. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr.  Skelton. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
5970.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1978 

Mr.  MEEDS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  95-212).  on  the  resolution  ^H. 
Res.  492)  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  5970,  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1978,  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R. 
5340.  AMENDMENTS  TO  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  MEEDS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,    submitted    a   privileged   report 


(Rept.  95-213),  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  493)  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  5840,  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorities  of  that  act  and  improve 
the  administration  of  export  controls 
under  the  act,  and  to  strengthen  the 
antiboycott  provisions  of  that  act,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  OFFICE  OP  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  481  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  431 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5101) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substltiite 
recommended  by  the  Conmilttee  on  Science 
and  Technology  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute 
for  failure  tD  comply  with  clause  7,  Rule  XVI, 
are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
corLslderatlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendment  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  481 
provides  for  1  hour  of  debate  with  an 
open  rule  on  H.R.  5101,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Research  and  De- 
velopment Authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  Under  the  terms  of  the  rule  the 
committee's  substitute  would  be  in  or- 
der as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment.  Since  the  committee  sub- 
stitute arguably  contained  additions 
that  might  not  be  germane  to  the  orig- 
inal bill,  the  Rules  Committee  recom- 
mends a  waiver  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  is  the  provision  in  the  rules 
dealing  with  germaneness. 

H.R.  5101  would  authorize  $288  mil- 
lion for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  In  the  EPA.  In 
addition  to  those  authorizations  the  bill 
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also:  Directs  the  EPA  to  Include  alterna- 
tive budget  projections  in  their  5-year 
research  plan;  establishes  the  existing 
EPA  Science  Advisory  Board  as  a 
statuatory  entity;  provides  that  EPA  co- 
ordinate its  research  activities  with 
similar  activities  of  other  agencies; 
directs  the  EPA  to  respond  to  certain 
recommendations  made  by  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  concerning 
the  agency's  Community  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Surveillance  System;  and 
provides  for  the  disclosure  of  financial 
interests  of  EPA  employees  who  occupy 
policymaking  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5101  contains  es- 
sential authorizations  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  I  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
481  so  that  we  may  debate  and  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  481 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  5101,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  rule  makes 
the  committee  substitute  in  order  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  provides  for  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. In  addition  the  rule  waives  all 
points  or  order  lying  against  the  com- 
mittee amendment  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  7  of  Rule  XVI,  which  is  the 
germaneness  clause.  This  waiver  was 
granted  since  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
tains some  additional  language  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  and  might  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  on  its  germaneness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  does  not  enjoy  enthusi- 
astic support  on  the  part  of  some  of  us 
in  this  body,  and  the  legislation  does  ex- 
pand their  R.  &  D.  activities. 

H.R.  5101  authorizes  $288,064,000  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  bill  breaks  down 
these  funds  into  program  categories  and 
limits  reprograming  between  categories. 
In  addition,  H.R.  5101  formalizes  the 
nine-member  Science  Advisory  Board, 
and  provides  that  employees  involved 
In  the  issuing  of  grants  must  file  a  dis- 
closure statement  of  holdings  with  the 
administrator  to  avoid  financial  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule  and  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  in  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  H.R.  5101,  on  which 
a  rule  has  just  been  granted. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  5101)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE     COMMrrXEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  5101,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lu- 
jan) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  the  legislative 
and  general  oversight  responsibility 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  over  all  environmental  research 
and  development  activities.  The  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today,  H.R.  5101. 
authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Development  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  A  to- 
tal of  $288,069,000  is  provided  in  this  bill 
to  support  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  created  by  Presidential  order 
in  December  of  1970.  This  order  brought 
together  15  programs  from  several  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  to  mount  a 
coordinated  attack  on  environmental 
problems.  These  problems  include  air  and 
water  pollution,  solid  waste  management, 
pesticides,  water  supply,  radiation,  noise, 
and  toxic  substances. 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment was  created  within  EPA  to  support 
the  Agency's  mission  by  conducting  a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  an  adequate  scien- 
tific basis  would  be  available  lor  environ- 
mental decisionmaking  and  regulatory 
actions.  However,  despite  its  important 
function  in  our  environmental  regula- 
tory scheme,  the  research  activities  of 
this  Office  have  been  curtailed  substan- 
tially in  recent  years.  The  .staff  of  the 
Office  has  been  gradually  reduced  in  re- 
search personnel  from  more  than  2,000  in 
1973  to  less  than  1,800  in  1978.  Moreover, 
over  the  past  3  years,  the  research  budget 
for  EPA  has  gradually  declined  In  ab- 
solute dollars.  If  one  figures  in  the  effects 
of  inflation,  the  real  decline  in  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  budget  is  even  greater. 

Thus,  the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
is  especially  timely,  since  we  now  have 


a  new  administration  which  has  ex- 
pressed strong  commitment  in  the  en- 
vironmental area.  H.R.  5101  authorizes 
a  total  budget  for  EPA's  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  of  $288  million 
for  fiscal  year  1978.  Although  this 
amounts  to  a  10 -percent  Increase  over 
the  administration's  request,  it  also  rep- 
resents less  than  a  1 -percent  Increase 
over  the  authorization  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976.  Our  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Environment  and  the  At- 
mosphere, under  the  chairmanship  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, George  Brown,  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  fimding  authorized  by 
this  measure  is  fully  justified. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  ordered  re- 
ported—by a  34  to  0  roUcall  vote— by 
our  committee.  There  was  unanimous 
support  for  the  Increases  needed  to  give 
EPA  more  adequate  research  resources. 
I  would  like  to  now  call  upon  Mr. 
Brown,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  to 
discuss  the  details  of  this  bill,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  I  yield  him  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5101.  As 
Chairman  Teague  has  already  stated, 
this  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to 
support  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Office  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, In  the  amoimt  of  $288  million 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing some  related  provisions  concerning 
the  quality  of  research. 

The  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  this  purpose  was  approxi- 
mately $261  million,  a  virtually  minls- 
cule  increase  over  the  1977  appropria- 
tion to  EPA  for  the  same  purpose.  Con- 
sidering the  impact  of  inflation,  and  the 
new  responsibilities  given  to  EPA  pur- 
suant to  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1978  represents  an 
effective  reduction  in  the  level  of  effort 
of  this  important  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  research 
program  originally  proposed  by  EPA  was 
reduced  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  by  more  than  $15  million. 
The  committee  voted  to  restore  that  $15 
million,  in  addition  to  adding  another 
$10  million  to  meet  the  needs  of  EPA's 
research  in  support  of  Its  regulatory  pro- 
gram including  increased  responsibility 
under  the  two  acts  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  research  conducted 
by  EPA's  Office  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment supports  the  Agency's  mission  by 
providing  the  critical  scientific  data  and 
technical  information  which  is  essential 
to  the  enforcement  of  our  environmental 
regulatory  program  administered  by  the 
Agency  in  performance  of  its  mission — 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
welfare  against  harm  by  environmental 
pollution. 

The  modest  increases  proposed  by  our 
committee  in  this  bill  are  explained  In 
detail  in  the  committee  report.  However, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  bulk  of  these 
increases  were  made  to  support  research 
activities  in  two  areas.  First,  the  health 
and  ecological  effects  program  was  in- 
creased by  $13,900,000  over  the  PresI- 
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For  similar  reasons,  the  corkmittee 
creased  the  monitoring   anc 
support  program  by  $4.5  milll  m 
President's  request  of  approx  nately 
million  which  has  been  extren|ely 
fimded  and  which  has  the 
for  quality  assurance  of  all  research 
formed  by  EPA.  The  committ(  e 
aware  and  concerned  particularly 
the  quality  of  research,  moni 
information  dissemination, 
level  in  this  area  provided  by 
addresses  these  concerns.  I 
add  that  the- bill  also  provides 
increase  of  45  positions  in 
ecological  effects  research. 
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dates  of  several  Federal  statftes 
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better  assess  the  progress  of 
search  efforts,  that  the 
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ance  with  their  research  prog: 
ing  with  the  several  media 
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The  committee   added   several 
Important  provisions  to  this 
section  4  of  the  bill,  we  havd 
the  Administrator,  in  his  arfiual 
sions  to  the  5-year  plan,  to 
budget     projection  .  for     a 
budget,  a  moderate-growth 
high-growth    budget.    In 
have  requested  that  a  detailed  I 
tion  of  the  relationship  of 
budget  projection  to  the  existing 
supplied.  The  committee  felt 
additional  information  would 
in  assessing  the  relative  pre 
level  of  effort  in  the  research 
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Second,  we  have  established  in  law  the 
existing  Science  Advisory  Boird,  which 
was  established  by  the 
January  of  1974,  to  provide  a 
between  EPA's  Administratoi 
scientific  community.  The 
visory  Board  renders 
to  the  Administrator  on  th( 
major  scientific  programs  anc 
special  tasks  and  program  revi 
ments  for  the  Agency  in 
with  the  scientific  programs 
mittee  was  persuaded  by  the 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences 
investigated  the  research  an( 
ment   activities   of   the  Envl 
Protection  Agency  and 
decisions  made  by  the 
significant  precedents  should 
benefit  of  independent 
and  evaluation  by  the  Scienc( 
Board  concerning  the 
for    such    decisions. 
Academy  recommended  that 
sibilitles  of  the  existing  Scienc 
Board  should  be  increased 
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smd  analysis  directly  to  the  Administra- 
tor, The  committee  amendment  to  HJl. 
5101  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Science  Advisory  Board  in  order  for  it 
to  carry  out  this  important  responsibil- 
ity. Further,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
Science  Advisory  Board  should  retain  its 
non-Federal  nature  in  order  to  gain  the 
advice  of  our  best  scientific  minds  on  the 
outside  of  the  present  Federal  structure. 
Finally,  the  committee  finds  that  the 
problem  of  environmental  research  and 
development  coordination  within  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  not 
disappeared,  despite  the  directives  of  ex- 
isting law  and  the  rather  substantial  con- 
cern regarding  this  problem  reflected  in 
the  committee  discussions  of  the  1977 
authorization  bill  for  EPA.  I  might  again 
cite  the  recent  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences report  regarding  EPA  research  and 
development,  which  emphasizes  the  con- 
tinuing   need    for    better    coordination 
v.'ithin  the  Agency.  However,  there  re- 
mains another  lingering  problem  with 
the  coordination  of  environmental  re- 
search and  development  Government- 
wide.  However,  I  want  to  emphasize  to 
my  colleagues  today,  that  the  bill  before 
you  does  not  attempt  to  solve  this  latter 
problem.  Simply,  the  language  in  the 
bill  regarding  coordination  requests  the 
Administrator  to  work  with  other  agen- 
cies  in   identifying   research    activities 
which  may  need  to  be  more  effectively  co- 
ordinated in  order  to  minimize  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  to  determine  steps 
which  may  be  taken  under  existing  law 
to  accomplish  or  promote  such  coordina- 
tion   including    legislative    recommen- 
dations. This  mandate  Is  no  different 
than  what  is  required  under  existing  law, 
but  phrased  in  different  terms  to  spe- 
cifically Implement  this  existing  respon- 
sibility of  the  Agency.  Moreover,  we  have 
directed  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  OflBce  of  Science  and 
Technologj'  Policy  to  undertake  a  joint 
study  of  all  aspects  of  coordination  of 
environmental    research    and    develop- 
ment, and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  31, 1978. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  committee 
in  this  provision  to  either  explicitly  or 
impUcitly  give  EPA  a  lead  in  coordinat- 
ing Government-wide  research.   I  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  to  this  problem  is 
more  complex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  believes 
that  H.R.  5101  represents  a  significant 
step  in  returning  the  EPA  research  pro- 
gram to  a  more  adequate  level  of  effort 
to  provide  the  essential  information  to 
support  EPA's  other  programs  and  deci- 
sionmaking. I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  and  reiterate  again  the  fine  job 
done  under  the  able-  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman's subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  14  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  found  under  "committee 
action"  in  the  middle  of  the  page  under 
subtitle  (b),  it  says: 


environmentally  sound  methods  to  control 
water-weeds,  $1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  This  is  for  hydrilla  control 
that  has  been  plaguing  many  of  the  lakes 
and  streams  throughout  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  United  States,  and  I  guess 
the  central  part  also.  It  is  getting  to  be  a 
very  terrible  menace. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  put- 
ing  this  in.  I  hope  It  will  go  a  long  way  in 
sound  methods  of  trying  to  control  these 
weeds. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those 
remarks.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  we  will  continue  to  follow  the  prog- 
ress of  this  particular  type  of  research, 
which  I  might  say  is  of  importance  to 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  including 
California,  other  than  the  Southeast.  We 
do  appreciate  the  fact  that  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  did  call  this 
matter  to  our  attention  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  impor- 
tance of  focusing  on  some  sort  of  pro- 
gram in  that  area. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  provision  in  this 
measure  which  authorizes  funding  for 
research  and  development  in  new  cost- 
effective  treatment  systems  and  the  use 
of  waste  water  on  land  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  waters. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber, earlier  this  month,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments,  I  discussed  the  need  for 
innovative  technology  in  our  municipal 
waste  water  treatment  program  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  incentives  for 
these  municipalities  to  utilize  new  in- 
novative technology  and  land  treatment. 

Obviously,  land  treatment  is  not  new 
and  it  is  not  necessarily  innovative.  But, 
it  is  not  utilized  at  the  level  it  should  and 
could  and  we  have  taken  away  the  incen- 
tives for  our  local  municipalities  to 
utilize  new  and  special  methods  of  waste 
water  treatment.  I  will  be  introducing 
legislation  to  correct  this  situation  but, 
in  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  urge 
that  the  research  and  development  funds 
which  the  Environmental  I»rotection 
Agency  will  be  receiving  imder  this  legis- 
lation, be  directed  at  developing  this  very 
technology  which  our  locahties  could  use. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5101,  the  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

HJl.  5101  authorizes  $288,064,000  for 
EPA's  research  and  development— 
R.  &  D. — activities  spanning  a  broad 
range  of  environmental  topics.  The  di- 
versity and  scope  of  the  EPA  program 
matches  the  breadth  of  environmental 
concerns  which  must  be  addressed.  We 
must  achieve  progress  across  a  wide 
range  of  fronts;    our  programs  must 
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be  comprehensive,  lest  we  risk  a  hap- 
hazard pattern  of  development. 

EPA  research  on  the  health  and  eco- 
logical effects  of  air  quality  will  provide 
the  scientific  baseline  from  which  to  re- 
view both  primary  and  secondary  am- 
bient air  quaUty  standards.  Part  of  this 
program  will  study  the  effect  of  air  pol- 
lutants on  the  functions  and  structures  of 
human,  plant,  and  animal  life.  The  EPA 
approach  will  utilize  both  laboratory  and 
field  studies  in  addition  to  mathematical 
simulations.  For  example,  the  EPA  will 
pursue  better  measurements  of  the  acute 
and  chronic  exposure  effects  on  ecosys- 
tems; and  develop  dynamic  models  re- 
lated to  the  dispersion  of  air  pollutants 
among  terrestrial  plants  and  animals. 
The  industrial  portion  of  the  air  quality 
research  will  focus  on  assessing  the  na- 
ture and  quantity  of  toxic  and  other  haz- 
ardous pollutants  emitted  by  industrial 
sources.  In  fiscal  year  1978  this  effort 
will  assess  advanced  oil  technologies  such 
as  petroleum  desulfurization. 

EPA's  energy  R.  &  D.  effort  is  designed 
to  examine  the  environmental  aspects  of 
our  national  energy  program.  Here  the 
EPA  is  studying  the  extraction  and  proc- 
essing teclinology  related  to  emerging 
energy  technologies.  The  major  technol- 
ogies here  include  coal-cleaning,  fluldized 
bed  combustion,  and  synthetic  fuel  proc- 
esses. The  EPA  objectives  are  to  assess 
any  potential  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects; to  develop  the  methods  and  tech- 
nology to  prevent  and  control  any  adverse 
environmental  effects;  and  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  and  cost  effective- 
ness of  environmental  control  options. 
Paying  proper  attention  to  environmen- 
tal effects  during  the  development  of  new 
energy  technologies  should  result  in 
better  energy  plants.  In  the  past  environ- 
mental effects  were  too  often  addressed 
only  after  the  technology  had  otherwise 
been  developed.  This  has  resulted  in  awk- 
ward patchwork  arrangements  to  retrofit 
existing  energy  facilities.  The  EPA's  pro- 
gram will  avoid  such  a  fragmented  ap- 
proach for  new  energy  technologies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  EPA  programs 
which  I  have  highlighted  demonstrate 
the  breadth  of  its  activity.  Clean  air  In 
itself  is  of  small  consolation  if  it  means 
crippling  our  energy  output;  and  energy 
output  should  not  proceed  at  the  expense 
of  clean  air.  The  EPA's  R.  &  D.  programs 
seek  to  develop  the  knowledge  for  in- 
formed and  rational  decisionmaking  on 
the  environment.  H.R.  5101  provides  the 
funding  levels  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
5101. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  considering 
a  bill  to  authorize  funding  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  re- 
search programs.  As  a  member  of  the 
Science  Subcommittee  on  Environment 
and  Atmosphere,  I  was  active  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bill,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  as  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation. 

During  the  fioor  consideration  of  the 
bill,  my  colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Johnson)  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
authorize  an  additional  program  of  en- 


vironmental research.  Mr.  Johnson's 
amendment  will  direct  EPA  to  offer 
grants  to  public  sector  agencies  for 
programs  to  demonstrate  new  methods 
of  obtaining  drinking  water  supplies. 
These  grants  will  provide  assistance  to 
local  governments  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  promising  possibility  of  recycling 
used  water  for  consumption  as  drinking 
water. 

The  importance  of  this  type  of  effort 
cannot  be  under-estimated.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware,  the  Western 
States  are  now  experiencing  a  wide- 
spread drought  that  may  be  the  worst  in 
American  history.  Even  before  this 
drought,  the  West  has  long  grappled 
with  the  problems  of  supporting  growing 
populations  in  areas  where  water  sup- 
plies are  far  below  the  levels  common 
in  the  Eastern  States.  For  Instance,  the 
high  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  region  where  most  of 
my  constituents  live — receive  an  aver- 
age of  about  14  inches  of  precipitation  a 
year.  This  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
rainfall  that  normally  falls  in  many 
eastern  and  northwestern  areas  of  the 
country. 

Given  the  lack  of  water,  even  in  years 
of  normal  precipitation,  the  citizens  of 
the  West  have  long  tried  to  get  the  most 
efficient  use  out  of  the  water  available  to 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  meth- 
od of  efficient  water  use  is  recycling  used 
water  for  consumption  as  drinking  water. 
Should  such  methods  be  perfected  and 
made  available  for  widespread  applica- 
tion, we  will  have  gone  far  toward  les- 
sening one  of  the  greatest  problems  that 
has  historically  plagued  the  West. 

The  board  of  water  commissioners  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Denver  has  de- 
veloped a  project  to  begin  recycling  Den- 
ver's used  water.  This  is  the  first  proj- 
ect of  its  kind  in  the  Nation,  and  holds 
great  promise  as  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram leading  to  water  recycling  through- 
out the  West.  The  Denver  Water  Board's 
project  is  expensive,  however,  and  the 
board  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful  in 
finding  Federal  assistance.  Mr.  Johnson's 
amendment  will  not  automatically  pro- 
vide this  Federal  assistance  to  the  Den- 
ver recycling  project,  but  it  will  create 
authority  for  Federal  research  and  dem- 
onstration grants  for  this  type  of  proj- 
ect. This  is  a  laudable  project,  and  one 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  5101,  and  spe- 
cifically in  support  of  two  provisions 
which  could  provide  major  aid  to  the 
agriculture  and  cattle  industry,  through 
research  carried  out  at  the  Robert  S. 
Kerr  Environmental  Research  Labora- 
tory at  Ada,  Okla. 

The  Kerr  research  facility  is  Involved 
primarily  in  water  and  other  research  as 
applied  to  agriculture.  With  the  dire  situ- 
ation American  farmers  and  cattlemen 
are  facing  today,  the  importance  of  such 
research  is  obvious. 

Despite  the  pressing  need  to  Increase 
our  Nation's  food  production,  the  Ada 
lab  was  in  jeopardy  of  losing  several  im- 
portant research  personnel  through  staff 
retrenchment.  This  bill  restores  those 
staff  positions  and  the  necessary  payroll 
funding. 


This  legislation  also  includes  $250,000 
in  fimding  for  environmental  research 
into  the  tanning  of  animal  hides.  Tan- 
neries provide  the  raw  material  for  pro- 
duction of  shoes.  But  because  the  con- 
ventional tanning  process  requires  large 
amounts  of  salt,  many  domestic  tanning 
operations  are  closing  each  year  because 
of  their  inability  to  meet  effluent  stand- 
ards imposed  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

As  a  result,  about  21  million  hides  are 
exported  annually  from  the  United 
States  to  countries  such  as  Germany,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mexico,  Spain,  Italy,  Ko- 
rea, and  Japan.  These  exported  hides  are 
the  feedstock  for  major  shoe  industries 
located  in  these  countries.  The  finished 
shoes  are  then  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  major  market 
for  such  products. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  of  the 
employment  and  balance-of-payments 
problems  our  country  is  facing  because 
of  this  huge  influx  of  foreign  shoes.  Pres- 
ident Carter  has  decided  against  protec- 
tive tariffs  because  of  the  subsequent  im- 
pact on  foreign  relations. 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  handle  this 
trade  problem  is  to  build  a  strong,  viable 
shoe  Industry  in  the  United  States.  By 
implementing  an  aggressive  research 
program,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  hopefully  develop  an  inno- 
vative process  for  taning  hides  that  will 
solve  the  present  environmental  prob- 
lems and  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
competitive  domestic  shoe  Industry.  And 
that,  of  course,  will  mean  more  jobs  and 
an  improved  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion for  our  Nation. 

The  Robert  S.  Kerr  research  facility 
at  Ada  would  be  the  obvious  location  for 
such  research.  It  is  centrally  located  in 
the  tremendous  cattle  country  of  the 
great  Southwest,  and  could  easily  draw 
upon  the  hides  supplied  by  the  many 
packing  plants  in  this  region.  Also  such 
research  fits  into  the  scope  of  the  agri- 
cultural research  presently  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  Ada  EPA  laboratory. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  essential  legislation. 

Mr.  PTJQUA.  Mr.  Chairmain,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker)  . 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5101  which  will  author- 
ize funds  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  praising  my 
colleague  from  California,  George 
Brown,  for  the  excellent  job  he  did  in 
preparing  this  bill  in  our  subcommittee. 
This  annual  authorization  process  af- 
fords us  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
review  all  areas  of  EPA's  research  and 
development  activities.  During  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations  on  this  legislation, 
two  specific  areas  of  environmental  con- 
cern were  brought  to  my  attention — 
areas  of  concern  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  These  issues  are  water  quality 
and  solid  waste  landfill  projects.  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  bill  before 
you  today  addresses  both  of  these  topics. 
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In  the  area  of  water  luallty,  $1 
million  was  added  to  the  authoriza- 
tion request  at  the  suggestior  of  the  mi- 
nority party.  These  extra  fur  ds  will  en- 
able the  Administrator  of  E  'A  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  existing  se\^age  treat- 
ment technologies  at  the  iccal  level — 
technologies  which  are  bett<  r  and  less 
expensive.  These  added  func  s  will  also 
help  the  EPA  analyze  the  t  ichnologles 
and  make  the  data  available  i  nationwide. 
Applicants  under  EPA's  graiit  program 
should  have  the  most  effectiv ;  and  inex- 
pensive options  provided  to  t  lem,  and  I 
believe  that  this  addition  in  he  bill  will 
help  serve  that  purpose. 

My  second  specific  area  of  c  oncem  was 
that  of  solid  waste  landfill  projects.  I 
have  become  increasingly  awa  re  that  fer- 
tile, productive  farmland  is  b«  ing  used  In 
solid  waste  disposal  operation  >  and  other 
landfill  projects.  This  is  a 
trend  and  must  be  halted- 
the  benefit  of  those  living  in  igricultural 
belts,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  vjhole  which 
depends  on  the  food  supply 
areas.  The  report  which  afccompanles 
H.R.  5101  directs  the  Admii  istrator  to 
conduct  a  study  to  survey  available  al- 
ternative methods  for  landfill  operations 
which  do  not  Involve  the  usa;  e  of  prime 
farmland.  It  is  my  hope,  and  selief,  that 
this  study,  when  completed,  will  be  an 
aid  to  local  governments  acnss  the  Na 
tlon  in  the  preservation  of  prijne  agrlcul 
tural  land. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
this  bill  recognizes  the  need 
research  and  development 
regional  problems — those  whibh 
ing  local  governments  on  a  c  Itlcal 
with  more  and  more  frequei|cy 
particularly  true  in  the 
waste  and  water  quality.  I 
aged  by  the  trend  to  recognise 
dress  regional  problems  in 
development  projects  across 

I  would  like  to  point  out 
discrepancy  in  the  statement 
tional  views  in  the  report  whfch 
an  increase  of  $1  million  in  wjiter 
activities.  It  should  read 
activities  in  the  public  sector 
crease  raises  the  funding  level 
800.000  to  $12,800,000." 
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In  my  opinion  this  leglslatiofi 
prehenslve  bill,  addressing 
tance  of  continued  high  quality 
mental  research,  development 
onstration  to  meet  the  demanc  s 
technology  society.  I  urge  my 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairmar, 
minutes  to  the  gentleman 
rado  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of 
Chairman,  and  colleagues 
ment  I  am  offering  to  H.R. 
research    and    development 
tlon  bill,  seeks  to  provide  for 
torv  implementation  of  a 
demonstration  program  which 
has  had  discretionary  authoi  Ity 
plement  for  the  past  3  year^ 
EPA  states  that  because  of 
tory  provisions  of  the  Safe 
ter  Act  of  1974,  the  lack 
fimding  and  certain 
tainties,"  EPA  has  failed  to 
cost-sharing  demonstration  p 
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garding the  recycling  of  municipal 
wastewater  for  use  as  drinking  water. 
The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  provided 
the  congressional  authorization  for  such 
demonstration  projects  to  investigate 
and  demonstrate  the  technical  and 
health  aspects  of  reuse  of  mimicipal 
wastewater  for  drinking.  In  my  view,  the 
EPA,  which  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-523,  has  failed  to  respond 
to  the  will  of  the  Congress  as  specifi- 
cally expressed  in  section  1444  of  the 
act.  In  order  to  remedy  this  situation, 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  provide 
for  the  mandatorj'  implementation  of 
such  a  cost-sharing  demonstration  pro- 
gram. H.R.  5101  responds  to  previous 
criticism  of  the  EPA  research  activities 
and  provides  for  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  EIPA  research,  development  and 
demonstration  programs.  The  potable 
reuse  demonstration  program  grants  au- 
thorized previously  under  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  are  now  more  ap- 
propriately accommodated  in  the  EPA 
research  and  development  bill  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  considering 
now. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  discretionary  language 
contained  In  the  existing  authorization, 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  be  changed  to  mandatory  language 
to  require  the  EPA  Administrator  to  offer 
cost-sharing  grants  to  public  agencies 
for  the  purposes  of  demonstrating  the 
technical,  health,  and  conservation  as- 
pects of  the  potable  reuse  of  municipal 
wastewater.  By  adopting  this  amendment 
to  H.R.  5101,  such  a  program  would  be 
given  new  life  and  would  include  such 
projects  as  direct  potable  reuse  by  means 
of  additional  and  more  sophisticated 
treatment  technology,  and /or  indirect 
reuse  by  means  of  recharging  under- 
groimd  water  supplies,  and  perhajis  other 
methods.  The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
of  1974  established  the  congressional  au- 
thority for  such  demonstration  projects 
and  a  total  of  $25  million  was  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
However,  the  EPA  has  never  requested 
the  appropriation  of  any  of  the  autiior- 
Ized  funds,  nor  have  past  or  present  ad- 
ministrations requested  funding  for  the 
program  throughout  the  3  years  the  act 
has  been  In  place. 

Late  last  year  I  wrote  to  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator to  express  my  concern  for 
the  apparent  lack  of  EPA  action  re- 
garding the  requesting  of  funding  for  the 
potable  reuse  demonstration  grant  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  reply  I  received  from  Mr. 
Victor  J.  Kimm,  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Water  Supply: 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

V/aahington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1977. 
Hon.  James  P.  Johnson, 
Hcnise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  This  Is  In^ response 
to  your  letter  of  December  23,  1976,'in  which 
you  expressed  your  concern  regarding  the 
apparent  lack  on  the  part  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  pursue 
the  estabUshment  of  demonstration  facilities 
to  examine  the  reuse  of  municipal  waste- 
waters for  potable  purposes.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  municipal  wastewater  reuse  is  au- 


thorized by  Congress  under  Section  1444  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

The  Agency  did  not  request  funds  under 
Section  1444  of  the  Act  between  Fiscal  Years 
1976  and  1977.  We  concluded  that  the  small 
Increase  in  funding  available  for  the  water 
supply  program  was  better  devoted  to  in- 
creasing grants  to  the  States  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  States'  abUity  to  assume  pri- 
mary enforcement.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  technical  uncertainties  concerning  re- 
use that  take  us  to  the  limits  of  current 
knowledge  of  the  health  significance  of  small 
quantities  of  a  variety  of  contaminants  which 
woiUd  make  assessing  current  demonstra- 
tion projects  very  difficult. 

Nonetheless,  our  Agency  is  still  very  much 
interested  in  potable  reuse  of  municipal 
wastewater.  However,  within  EPA's  current 
budget  constraints  and  the  immediate  man- 
datory goals  directed  by  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  our  Agency  is  unable  to  support 
the  demonstration  of  municipal  wastewater 
reuse  for  potable  purposes. 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  munici- 
pal wastewater  reuse  and  we  hope  that  this 
Information  has  added  to  your  knowledge 
on  this  subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Victor  J.  Ki&im, 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Water  Supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  reply,  Mr.  Klmm 
cited  limited  funds  for  the  total  water 
supply  program  and  what  he  called 
"many  technical  uncertainties"  as  the 
reasons  why  the  EPA  has  not  acted  to 
seek  funds  for  the  potable  reuse  demon- 
stration program.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
colleagues.  It  is  these  very  "technical 
uncertainties"  which  Mr.  Klmm  cites  as 
the  reason  for  Inaction  that  should  and 
must  provide  the  foundation  for  positive 
action  to  develop  a  potable  reuse  dem- 
onstration program.  However,  Mr.  Kimm 
states  in  his  letter  that  because  of  the 
mandatory  requirements  of  Public  Law 
93-523,  the  EPA  is  "•  •  •  unable  to 
support  the  demonstration  of  municipal 
wastewater  reuse  for  potable  purposes." 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  from 
the  Western  States  as  well  as  from  the 
Midwest  and  East  of  the  serious  drought 
conditions  which  exist  today  In  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Including  my  State 
of  Colorado.  The  situation  is  already 
even  more  serious  In  other  Western 
States  where  In  some  areas  rationing  of 
water  is  already  a  stark  reality.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  all  agree  that  it  is 
essential  that  every  reasonable  effort 
must  be  made  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  valuable  water  supplies,  espe- 
pecially  in.  those  areas  of  the  country 
where  safe  and  dependable  supplies  of 
water  are  being  threatened  and  severely 
drained.  According  to  the  EPA  there  are 
over  360  water  recycling  projects 
throughout  the  country  today  designed 
to  investigate  and  implement  programs 
to  recycle  municipal  wastewater  for  irri- 
gation. Industrial  reuse,  groundwater  re- 
charge, and  recreation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
such  programs  can  be  expanded  so  that 
the  technical,  health,  and  water  conser- 
vation information  can  be  gathered  to 
facilitate  the  most  effective  reuse  of  mu- 
nicipal wastewater.  According  to  the 
EPA,  the  total  wastewater  reuse  projects 
presently  In  place  in  the  United  States 
account  for  the  recycling  of  2  percent  or 
less  of  the  total  amount  of  wastewater 
which  is  available  for  recycling  for  var- 
ious purposes. 
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Unfortimately,  one  aspect  of  the 
municipal  wastewater  reuse  potential 
which  has  not  received  adequate  EPA 
support  to  date  is  the  recycling  of  munic- 
ipal wastewater  for  use  as  drinking 
water.  Such  a  demonstration  program 
Is  anticipated  to  consume  up  to  10  years 
to  undertake  and  complete  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  necessary  health 
implications  of  direct  and  indirect  pot- 
able reuse  of  municipal  wastewater,  as 
well  as  the  technical,  conservation,  social 
and  economic  requirements  of  such  proj- 
ects. Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
such  a  program  when  It  approved  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  In  1974.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  lack  of  positive  ac- 
tion by  the  EPA  to  get  behind  the  con- 
gressional intent  and  seek  funding  for 
the  authorized  program,  3  years  have 
been  lost  in  getting  the  program  under- 
way. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  suggest  that 
potable  reuse  of  municipal  wastewater 
Is  any  kind  of  panacea — it  Is  not.  How- 
ever, such  reuse  will  indeed  contribute 
to  the  wise,  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
our  scarce  water  supplies.  Officials  at 
the  Denver  Water  Board  tell  me  that  if 
their  proposed  100-mllllon-gallon-per- 
day  potable  reuse  facility  were  to  be  In 
place  by  1990,  the  facility  would  contrib- 
ute upward  to  20  or  possibly  25  percent  of 
the  total  water  supply  demands  of  the 
Denver  area.  Direct  potable  reuse  would 
be  especially  beneficial  to  those  large 
cities  and  other  areas  which  are  re- 
stricted— such  as  Denver — because  of 
geologic  formations  from  undertaking 
groundwater  recharge  and  because  of 
economics  from  building  dual  distri- 
bution systrans.  For  an  area  which  relies 
mainly  on  surface  water  for  Its  mimlclpal 
water  supply,  direct  potable  reuse  holds 
substantial  potential. 

As  I  mentioned,  these  conditions  exist 
In  the  city  of  Denver.  Colo.  Denver  re- 
ceives some  60  percent  of  Its  munlciiml 
water  supply  via  transmountaln  diver- 
sion of  surface  water  from  the  western 
side  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  waters  of  the  South 
Platte  River.  In  an  effort  to  conserve  its 
water  supplies  by  making  tiie  maximum 
efficient  and  economic  use  of  the  city 
water  supplies,  the  Denver  Water  Board 
has,  since  1969,  been  involved  in  a  pilot 
project  designed  to  Investigate  the  reuse 
of  municipal  wastewater  for  drinking 
water.  The  Denver  Water  Board  has  in- 
vested nearly  $1  million  thus  far  on  the 
pilot  facility  and  preliminary  work  on  a 
proposed  1 -million-gallon -per-day  dem- 
onstration size  potable  reuse  plant. 
Only  a  minimum  amoimt  of  Federal 
funds — $28,000  according  to  the  Water 
Board — has  been  used  in  the  Denver 
project  to  date.  The  results  of  the  pilot 
program  have  been  most  encouraging  and 
the  Denver  Water  Board  is  beginning 
serious  planning  for  the  l-mllUon-gal- 
lon-per-day  demonstration  facility  to  re- 
fine the  technical,  health,  conservation, 
social,  and  economic  data.  As  I  said,  the 
eventual  goal  Is  to  construct  a  full  size, 
100-mIllIon-gallon-per-day  potable  reuse 
plant — using  local  funds — to  be  in  place 
by  1990  to  serve  the  growing  water  needs 
of  the  Denver  metropolitan  area. 

Denver,  as  well  as  the  entire  Naticoi, 


needs  to  determine  the  technical,  health, 
conservation,  social,  and  economic  as- 
pects of  potable  reuse  by  means  of  dem- 
onstration size  projects.  As  Mr.  John 
English  of  EPA's  Municipal  Environmen- 
tal Research  Lab  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
points  out  in  a  paper  he  authored  regard- 
ing "Present  and  Future  Directions  for 
Munclpial  Wastewater  Reuse  Research": 
It  is  imperative  that  support  of  health  re- 
search is  continued  and  expanded  since  areas 
In  oiir  Nation  such  as  Denver,  Colorado;  Long 
Island,  New  York;  areas  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, ajid  other  localities  where  source  sub- 
stitution wUl  not  provide  sufficient  water  re- 
sources to  meet  domestic  water  supply  needs 
of  a  growing  population,  the  feasibility  of 
potable  reuse  must  be  determined. 

English  goes  on  to  state  that — 

It  is  the  highest  priority  research  In  the 
wastewater  reuse  program  since  it  requires  a 
long  term  program  that  must  be  implemented 
now  if  it  Is  to  have  an  impact  on  future  na- 
tional water  needs. 

Mr.  Francis  MIddleton,  Senior  Science 
Adviser  at  the  EPA's  Municipal  Environ- 
mental Research  Lab  in  Cincinnati,  also 
states  In  a  paper  he  prepared  regarding 
the  future  of  wastewater  reuse,  that 
studies  have  concluded  that: 

Long  term  reliability  testing  of  a  full- 
scale  facility  designed  specifically  to  produce 
potable  quality  water  is  needed. 

In  a  resolution  issued  jointly  by  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation — 
WPCF  and  the  American  Water  Works 
Association — ^AWWA,  those  organiza- 
tions urged  massive  Federal  Government 
efforts  to  develop  needed  potable  reuse 
technology.  They  pointed  out  the  lack  of 
progress  in  this  area  thus  far  and  also 
noted  that  "the  essential  fail-safe  tech- 
nology to  permit  such  direct  reuse  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated."  The  1976  report 
to  Congress  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Quality  also  cites  the  lack 
of  progress  and  lack  of  adequate  funding 
of  programs  designed  to  recycle  munic- 
ipal wa;stewater.  The  results  of  the  op- 
eration of  such  a  demonstration  plant 
would  be  of  national  significance  and 
would  be  available  for  all  to  build  upon. 
I  asked  the  EPA  Regional  Office  in  Den- 
ver for  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
Denver  potable  reuse  demonstration 
project  proposal.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  the  response  I  received 
from  EPA  Region  vm  Administrator, 
John  Green : 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

Denver,  Colo.,  Mar.  3, 1977. 
Hon.  James  P.  Johnson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  As  requested  In  your 
letter  of  February  22,  we  have  reviewed  the 
Denver  Water  Board's  water  reuse  proposal. 
Westerners  have  always  recognized  the  need 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  limited 
water  resources.  Now,  in  the  face  of  an  im- 
minent and  perhaps  extended  drought,  the 
wise  use  of  water  becomes  even  more  critical. 
In  addition,  more  and  more  communities 
throughout  the  U.S  are  facing  difficulties  in 
obtaining  new  water  sources.  It  is  apparent 
that  water  reuse  for  potable  purposes  is  a 
viable  water  resource  alternative  that  has 
applicability  beyond  the  arid  West. 

The  Denver  Water  Board's  water  reuse  pro- 
posal recognizes  the  Importance  of  demon- 
strating this  alternative  on  a  large-scale  pro- 
duction basis.  In  our  opinion,  such  a  project 


would  go  far  toward  filling  an  existing  re- 
search void.  To  date,  little  research  has  been 
done  to  demonstrate  that  potable  water  re- 
use is  an  effective  alternative  that  poses  no 
risk  to  public  health.  Few,  if  any,  demon- 
stration projects  have  Integrated  all  the 
processes  necessary  for  the  continuous  pota- 
ble reuse  of  municipal  wastewater.  Most  of 
the  reuse  research  to  date  has  concentrated 
on  individual  treatment  processes  or  a  series 
of  processes,  some  on  a  very  small  or  pilot 
scale.  Although  this  research  has  provided 
Important  information,  we  still  do  not  have 
the  answers  needed  regarding  large-scale 
production  of  safe  drinking  water  from 
wastewater. 

Denver's  proposed  treatment  plant  could 
provide  these  answers  since  it  combines  a 
variety  of  treatment  techniques  in  a  large- 
scale  plant.  This  would  also  give  us  badly 
needed  information  on  the  reliability  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  various  treatment 
schemes.  Valuable  spinoff  information  re- 
garding removal  of  viruses  and  harmful  or- 
ganic compounds  which  would  apply  to  any 
water  treatment  system  would  also  be  gained 
from  the  research  associated  with  the  pro- 
posal. To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  Is 
the  only  project  in  the  U.S.  that  incorporates 
all  of  these  features.  The  Denver  proposal 
is  technically  sound  and  Justified.  We  agree 
that  federal  cooperation  is  essential  to  assure 
the  credibility,  continuity  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project. 

We  strongly  feel  that  potable  water  reuse 
should  be  a  top  national  research  and  dem- 
onstration priority.  It  is  most  critical  in  this 
Region,  particularly  along  the  front  range 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  ever- 
growing population.  Because  of  our  strong 
belief  as  to  the  Importance  of  research  in 
this  field,  we  will  continue  to  support  an 
expanded  national  research  effort  In  the 
potable  water  reuse  field.  Quite  candidly, 
our  efforts  to  date  have  been  disappointing. 
However,  we  are  optimistic  that  we  can  de- 
velop more  interest  and  support  for  this 
critical  research  effort. 

Certainly  Congress  recognized  the  need  by 
including  the  provision  for  demonstration 
grants  related  to  the  potable  reuse  of  water 
in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  Since  the  Act 
directs  EPA  to  work  toward  safe  and  ade- 
quate quantities  of  drinking  water  for  all 
Americans,  we  feel  that  the  Denver  Water 
Board's  project  directly  relates  to  these  na- 
tional goals  and  responsibilities. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  feel  free 
to  contact  me  or  my  staff.  We  are  most  r.p- 
preciatlve  of  your  Interest  in  water  reuse. 
My  Best  Personal  Regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Green. 
Regional  Administrator. 
Mr.  Green  points  out  that  a  project 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Denver 
Water  Board  would  fill  the  existing  void 
regarding  potable  reuse  of  municipal 
wastewater.  He  explains  that  the  Denver 
proposal  is  the  most  advanced  of  its  type 
in  the  Nation  designed  specifically  for 
the  direct  potable  reuse  of  municipal 
wastewater.  Mr.  Green  states  that  a  dem- 
onstration plant  such  as  that  proposed 
by  the  Denver  Water  Board  would  pro- 
vide badly  needed  cost-effectiveness  in- 
formation as  well  as  Important  techni- 
cal data.  Such  a  facility  would  also  pro- 
vide important  answers  to  existing  ques- 
tions regarding  the  removal  of  viruses 
and  harmful  organic  and  chemical  com- 
poimds.  This  information  would  apply 
not  only  to  direct  potable  reuse,  but  to 
any  water  treatment  system  as  well.  The 
region  vni  Administrator  states  that 
potable  water  reuse  should  be  a  top  na- 
tional research  and  demonstration  prl- 
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orlty  and  he  lends  his  suppo^ 
panded  national  effort  In 
reuse  field.  Mr.  Green  admltfe 
to  date  in  this  area  have  beei  i 
ing,  but  he  goes  on  to  state 
has  recognized  the  need  for 
In  the  past  and  he 
congressional  action  to  get 
stratlon  program  going 

Mr.    Chairman    and    col 
amendment  I  am  offering 
mandatory  language  rega 
Ing  of  potable  reuse  demons 
sharing  grants  seeks  to 
tent  of  Congress  establlshec 
law  and  to  provide 
direction  and  a  course  of 
belief  that  the  potable  reust 
tlon   project   proposed   by 
Water  Board  would  qualify 
grant  on  a  cost-sharing 
has  previously  Indicated  s 
formal  manner.  Tlie  watei 
clearly  Indicated  to  me  tha 
such  a  grant  if  the  prograr  i 
ized.  funded  and  implement  sd 

My  amendment,  of  course 
clflcally    directed    toward 
Water  Board  proposal.  Othe^- 
have  related  plans  which 
under  the  broad  language  of 
ment.  However,  the  EPA 
Denver  proposal  is  well 
fact  an  appropriate  site 
chased  and  preliminary  desi^ 
complished  for  the  1 -million 
day  demonstration  facility 

The  need  for  such  a 
program  is  not  confined  to 
As  we  are  witnessing  right 
other  parts  of  the  country 
scarce  water  supplies,  not 
West  but  also  in  the  Midwest 
States.  Recycling  of 
water  for  drinking  water  is 
a  comprehensive  water 
gram  designed  to  make  the 
use  of  our  water.  I  ask  the 
colleagues  in  reaffirming 
gressional  intent  by  provld^g 
tory  language  to  direct  the 
and  make  potable  reuse 
project  cost-sharing  grants 
vldlng  sufficient  authorizatlcin 
Ing  to  support  the  potable 
stratlon  program.  I  also  see 
support  of  my  colleagues 
the  members  of  the 
mittee  for  subsequent  fundlnk 
tual   funds  to  support  thlal 
program. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorad  > 
the  gentleman  from  New 
Lujan)  . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
the  gentleman  on  his 
I  fully  support  it.  If  there 
thing  that  I  have  wondered 
ing  our  hearings,  it  is  where 
is  directed.  I  think  this  takes 
the   demonstration    activiti* 
would  Uke  to  see  the  agency 
I  congratulate  the  gentlempn 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CoIora4o 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  5101,  the  fiscal  year  1978 
authorization  bUl  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  research  and  devel- 
opment program. 

H.R.  5101  authorizes  $288.06  million 
for  the  programs  in  EPA's  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development.  This  amoimt 
is  $26.6  million  above  the  President's  re- 
quest and  $21.5  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1977  authorization  bill  which  came 
to  the  House  floor.  The  fiscal  year  1978 
recommended  funding  levels  vsill  offset 
inflation  and  allow  for  some  modest  real 
growth  in  several  areas  of  special  Interest 
such  as  air  and  water  quality. 

EPA's  research  programs  often  are 
aimed  at  multiple  objectives.  One  objec- 
tive is  to  establish  a  credible  baseline  of 
technical  data  on  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tants which  can  serve  as  a  guidepost  to 
subsequent  regulatory  action.  Incidental 
to  its  regulatory  function  is  the  need  to 
maintain  an  ongoing  monitoring  ability 
to  verify  that  applicable  regulations  are 
being  met.  The  more  positive  objective  of 
EPA's  research  is  to  advance  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  so  that  it  can  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  practices  and 
processes  in  order  to  achieve  a  cleaner 
environment.  I  believe  it  Is  essential  that 
EPA  personnel  actually  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  get  their  hands  dirty  with 
environmental  technology  before  they 
seek  to  compel  the  private  sector  to  im- 
plement technical  systems  of  doubtful 
merit.  To  put  it  in  the  carteresque  dia- 
lect, the  EPA  should  not  force  others  to 
do  something  which  it  cannot  do  itself. 
I  certainly  endorse  President  Carter's 
statement  that  agency  heads  should  per- 
sonally read  all  regulations  promulgated 
by  their  organizations.  If  that  practice 
were  followed  it  would  be  a  major  step 
forward  In  reducing  the  doubletalk  in 
bureaucratic  Washington.  If  only  those 
regulations  which  agency  heads  actually 
understood  could  become  effective,  I  ex- 
pect that  over  90  percent  of  all  regula- 
tions would  terminate. 

Looking  at  the  particulars  of  EPA's 
R.  &  D.  program  I  am  satisfied  that  Its 
activities  are  structured  to  achieve  posi- 
tive results.  In  the  area  of  solid  waste, 
for  example,  the  EPA  Is  supporting  re- 
search to  develop  Improved  waste  man- 
agement techniques,  disposal  technology, 
and  resource  recovery  technology.  Suc- 
cess here  will  enable  local  commimltles  to 
cope  with  their  solid  waste  problem  In  a 
cost  effective  and  environmentally  safe 
manner.  The  coming  year's  activity  will 
Include  the  assessment  of  treatment 
technique.":  for  influent  and  effluent 
streams:  the  development  of  aH?mitives 
to  conventional  landfill  operations:  and 
improved  methods  of  sludse  disposal. 
The  double  benefit  in  this  activltv  Is  the 
potential  of  solving  the  serious  local 
waste  problem  by  converting  it  to  a  use- 
ful energy  form. 

Pesticide  research  will  examine  the 
health  and  ecological  effects  of  pesticides. 
Health  related  studies  will  include  the 
effects  on  metabolic  activity  and  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system;  gene  mutation: 
and  the  effects  on  the  respiratory  system 
and  the  skin. 

The  ecological  focus  will  be  on  the  ef- 
fects of  pesticides  on  land  and  marine 


organisms.  The  program  will  also  work 
to  develop  better  substitute  chemicals  to 
replace  those  with  hazardous  toxic  and 
environmental  featiu-es. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  EPA's 
R.  &  D.  program  will  produce  beneficial 
results  for  the  country  and  its  citizens. 
H.R.  5101  will  allow  the  EPA  to  continue 
its  research  programs  at  a  reasonable 
level  and  I  endorse  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  now  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1978". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  activities  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978  for  the  following  activities: 

(1)  Air  quality  activities  in  the  Health 
and  Ecological  Effects  program,  830,848,000. 

(2)  Air  quality  activities  In  the  Monitor- 
ing and  Technical  support  program,  $9,- 
756,000. 

(3)  Air  quality  activities  In  the  Industrial 
Processes  program,  $6,350,000. 

(4)  Water  quality  activities  In  the  Health 
and  Ecological  Effects  program,  $25,200,000. 

(5)  Water  quality  activities  in  the  Indus- 
trial Processes  program,  $9,300,000. 

(6)  Water  quality  activities  In  the  Moni- 
toring and  Technical  Support  program,  $6,- 
069,000. 

(7)  Water  quality  activities  In  the  Public 
Sector  Activities  program,  $12,800,000. 

(8)  Water  supply  activities  In  the  Public 
Sector  Activities  program,  $15,727,000. 

(9)  Pesticides  activities  in  the  Health  and 
Ecological  Effects  program,  $10,756,000. 

(10)  Solid  waste  activities  In  the  Public 
Sector  Activities  program,  $9,818,000. 

(11)  Toxic  substances  activities  In  the 
Health  and  Ecological  Effects  program,  $4,- 
088,000. 

(12)  Radiation  activities  In  the  Health 
and  Ecological  Effects  program,  $830,000. 

(13)  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the 
Health  and  Ecological  Effects  program,  $9,- 
230,000. 

(14)  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the  In- 
dustrial Proce.sses  program,  $6,066,000. 

( 15)  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the  Pub- 
lic Sector  Activities  program,  $1,599,000. 

(16)  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the 
monitoring  and  technical  support  program, 
$14,378,000. 

(17)  Energy  activities  In  the  energy  pro- 
gram, $96,427,000. 

(b)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Development,  for  pro- 
gram management  and  suppwrt  for  the  fiscal 
year  1978.  $18,822,000. 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from  any 
particular  category  listed  In  subsection  (a) 
to  any  other  category  or  categories  listed 
m  such  subsection  If  the  total  of  the  funds 
so  transferred  from  that  particular  category 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  and  no 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  particular 
category  listed  In  subsection  (a)  from  any 
other  category  or  categories  listed  In  such 
subsection  If  the  total  of  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred to  that  particular  category  would  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  thereof,  unless — 

(1)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  or  his  designee 
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has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  transfer  and  the  reason  therefor, 
or 

(2)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  involved, 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period,  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  Increase  the 
number  of  personnel  positions  In  the  health 
and  ecological  effects  program  to  862  posi- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  In  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for 
expenditure,  or  for  obligation  and  expendl- 
tiu-e,  for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  Acts  making  such  appro- 
priations. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  In  each  annual 
revision  of  the  five-year  plan  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  under  section  5  of  Public  Law 
94-475,  shall  Include  budget  projections  for 
a  "no-growth"  budget,  for  a  "moderate- 
growth"  budget,  and  for  a  "high-growth" 
budget.  In  addition,  each  such  annual  revi- 
sion shall  Include  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  relationship  of  each  budget  projection  to 
the  existing  laws  which  authorize  the  admin- 
istration's environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  programs. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  establish 
a  Science  Advisory  Board  which  shall  provide 
such  scientific  advice  as  the  Administrator 
requests. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  at  least 
nine  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated Chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  such  times 
and  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  In  consultation  with 
the  Administrator. 

(c)  In  addition  to  providing  scientific  ad- 
vice when  requested  by  the  Administrator 
under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Board  shall  review 
and  comment  on  the  Administration's  five- 
year  plan  for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  provided  for 
by  section  5  of  Public  Law  94-475  and  on 
each  annual  revision  thereof.  Such  review  and 
comment  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Administrator,  together  with 
his  comments  thereon,  at  the  time  of  the 
transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  annual 
revision  Involved. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  conduct  a  review  of 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  Administrator, 
the  President,  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  October  1, 1978.  concerning — 

(1)  the  health  effects  research  authorized 
by  this  Act  and  other  law; 

(2)  the  procedures  generally  used  In  the 
conduct  of  such  research; 

(3)  the  Internal  and  external  reporting 
of  the  results  of  such  research; 

(4)  the  review  procedures  for  such  research 
and  results; 

(5)  the  procedures  by  which  such  results 
are  used  In  the  Internal  and  external  recom- 
mendations on  policy,  regulations,  and  legis- 
lation; and 

(6)  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  entitled  "The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Program  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  the  Community  Health 
and  Environmental  Surveillance  System 
(CHESS) :  An  Investigative  Report". 

The  review  shall  focus  special  attention  on 
the  procedural  safeguards  required  to  pre- 
serve the  scientific  Integrity  of  such  research 
and  to  insure  reporting  and  use  of  the  results 
of  such  research  in  subsequent  recommenda- 
tions. The  report  shall  include  specific  rec- 


ommendations on  the  resvtlts  of  the  review 
to  Insure  that  scientific  integrity  throughout 
the  Agency's  health  effects  research,  review, 
reporting,  and  recommendations  process. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  in  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  shall  take  such  actions  on 
a  continuing  basis,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate — 

(1)  to  identify  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities, 
within  and  outside  the  Federal  Government, 
which  may  need  to  be  more  effectively  co- 
ordinated in  order  to  minimize  unnecessary 
duplication  of  programs,  projects,  and  re- 
search facilities; 

(2)  to  determine  the  steps  which  might 
be  taken  under  existing  law,  by  him  and  by 
the  heads  of  such  other  agencies,  to  accom- 
plish or  promote  such  coordination,  and  to 
provide  for  or  encourage  the  taking  of  such 
steps;  and 

(3)  to  determine  the  additional  legislative 
actions  which  would  be  needed  to  assure 
such  coordination  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

The  Administrator  shall  include  in  ea,ch 
annual  revision  of  the  five-year  plan  pro- 
vided for  by  section  5  of  Public  Law  94-475 
a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  actions 
taken  and  determinations  made  during  the 
preceding  year  under  this  subsection,  and 
may  submit  Interim  reports  on  such  actions 
and  determinations  at  such  other  times  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  coordinate  envi- 
ronmental research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration programs  of  the  Agency  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  order  to 
minimize  unnecessary  duplication  of  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  research  facilities. 

(c)(1)  In  order  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  environmental  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  and  to  assure  that  the 
actions  taken  and  methods  used  (under  sub- 
section (a)  and  otherwise)  to  bring  about 
such  coordination  will  be  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible for  that  purpose,  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  shall  promptly 
undertake  and  carry  out  a  Joint  study  of  all 
aspects  of  the  coordination  of  environmental 
research  and  development.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Council  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  prepare  a  joint  report  on  the  results 
of  such  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations (Including  legislative  recom- 
mendations) as  they  deem  appropriate,  and 
shall  submit  such  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31, 1978. 

(2)  Not  later  than  June  30, 1978,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  steps 
he  has  taken  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions included  in  the  report  under  paragraph 
(1),  including  any  recommendations  he  may 
have  for  legislation. 

Sec.  7.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  prepared 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  entitled,  "The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Program  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  Community  Health  and  Envi- 
ronmental Surveillance  System  (CHESS)  : 
An  Investigative  Report",  unless  for  any 
specific  recommendation  he  determines  (1) 
that  such  recommendation  has  been  Imple- 
mented, (2)  that  Implementation  of  such 
recommendation  will  be  Inimical  to  the  sci- 
entific Integrity  of  the  research,  or  (3)  that 
Implementation  of  such  reconunendatlon  will 
require  funding  which  is  not  available.  Where 
such  funding  Is  not  available,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  request  required  authorization  or 
appropriation  for  such  Implementation.  The 
Administrator  shall  report  the  status  of 
such  Implementation  In  each  annual  revision 
of   the   five-year   plan    transmitted   to   the 


Congress  \mder  section  5  of  Public  Law 
94-476. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  who — 

(1)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  has  any  known  financial  Interest  In  any 
person  who  applies  for  or  receives  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act; 

shall,  beginning  on  February  1,  1978,  annu- 
ally file  with  the  Administrator  a  written 
statement  concerning  all  such  Interests  held 
by  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  statement  shall 
be  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall — 

( 1 )  act  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(A)  to  define  the  term  "known  financial 
Interest"  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

(B)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which  the 
requirement  to  file  written  statements  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  will  be 
monitored  and  enforced.  Including  appropri- 
ate provision  for  the  filing  by  such  officers  and 
employees  of  such  statements  and  the  re- 
view by  the  Administrator  of  such  state- 
ments; and 

(2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
closures and  the  actions  taken  In  regard 
thereto  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(c)  In  the  rules  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  identify  specific  positions  of  a  nonpol- 
icymaklng  nature  within  the  Administration 
and  provide  that  officers  or  employees  oc- 
cupying such  positions  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  sub- 
ject to,  and  knowingly  violates,  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,500  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendments    offered    by    MR.    BROWN    OP 
CALrPORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
c:?hairman,  I  offer  two  brief  clarifying 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia: Page  5,  line  12,  Insert  the  following 
before  the  period :  " :  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  be  obligated  or  expended  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  hereafter  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law." 

Page  9,  following  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  assigned 
by  this  section,  the  Board  shall  consult 
and  coordinate  Its  activities  with  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Panel  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  25(d)  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
clde  Act,  as  amended." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  explain  these  amendments 
very  briefly. 
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Both  of  these  amendmen  s 
that  section  of  the  bill  which 
the  research  and  developmen 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide 
and  Rodenticide  Act  which  is 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
culture. 

In  previous  years  the  chairfian 
committee  and  myself  have 
agreement  as  to  cooperation 
those  areas  of  that  act  wHich 
mutual  interest,  and  these 
are  merely  intended  to  reflect 
ment.  In  effect,   the  amendments 
that  we  do  not  go  ahead 
and  development  under  this 
are  considering  until  the  Committee 
Agriculture  has  acted  on  the 
abling  legislation  and  extendpd 
referring    to    the    Federal 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
mentioned. 

The  second  part  of  these 
has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
the  Science  Advisory  Board 
in  the  bill  before  us  and 
advisory  panel  of  the  so-called 
Act  and  insures  that  these 
will     consult     and 
activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinicii 
merely    technical    amendments 
urge  their  adoption 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendments  offered  by 
man  from  California  (Mr. 

The  amendments  were  agrfeed  to 

AMENDMENT  OITXXED  BT  MB.  JCflNSON  OF 
COLOKAOO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendmen' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Iohnson  of 
Colorado:  Page  7,  aft«r  line  8  Insert  the 
following  new  section  (and  rejiumber  the 
succeeding  sections  accordlngly 

Sec.  3.   (a)    The  Administrate 
grants  to  public  sector  agencies 
poses  of — 

( 1 )  assisting  m  the  development 
onstratlon   (Including  construct 
project  which  will  demonstrate  a 
proved  method,  approach,  or 
providing  a  dependably  safe  supi^Iy 
ing  water  to  the  public;  and 

(2)  assisting    In    the 
demonstration    (Including 
any  project  which  will  Investigate 
onstrate  health   and  conservatl  )n 
tlons  Involved  in  the  reclamatlo  i 
and  reuse  of  waste  waters  for  d 
the  processes  and  methods  for 
tion  of  safe  and  acceptable 

(b)  Orants  made  by  the 
der  this  section  shall  be  subject 
lowing  limitations: 

( 1 )  Grants  under  this  section 
ceed  66  %   per  centum  of  the 
construction    of    any    facility 
centum  of  any  other  costs,  as  de 
the  Administrator. 
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(2)  Grants  under  this  section 
made  for  any  project  involving 
tlon  or  modification  of  any  facilities 
public  water  system  In  a  State 
project    has    been    approved    by 
agency  charged  with  the  respo^lbllity 
safety  of  drinking  water  (or  if 
such  agency  in  a  State,  by  the  £ 
authority). 

(3)  Grants  imder  this  section 
made  for  any  project  unless  the 
tor  determines,  after  consultatloi  i 
project  wUl  serve  a  useful 
to  the  development  and  demoi 
new  or   Improved   techniques, 
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technologies  for  the  provision  of  safe  water 
to  the  public  for  drinking. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978. 

Page  7,  line  10,  strike  out  "section  2"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  2  and  3". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  just  explained  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  need  to 
reiterate  any  of  the  details  that  I  have 
Just  gone  Into.  If  there  are  any  questions 
by  any  Members  of  the  body,  I  would  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  mixed  feelings  about  this 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  sponsor  completely 
that  the  pr(«ram  authorized  by  the 
amendment  is  extremely  worthwhile  and 
desirable. 

The  problem  that  bothers  me  has  to  do 
with  what  this  will  do  in  terms  of  the  fi- 
nancial levels  of  the  bill  which  we  are 
currently  bringing  in  at  $288  million  for 
research  and  development. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Johnson)  is  proposing — and,  as  I 
say,  it  is  an  extremely  worthwhile  pro- 
gram— is  an  additional  $25  million  to  be 
used  by  the  Administrator  of  EPA  as  a 
demonstration  program  for  new  technol- 
ogies that  would  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticability of  reusing  municipal  waste  wa- 
ter for  drinking  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  quite  correct  in 
that  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  which 
we  have  on  the  books  authorizes  such  a 
program,  but  no  demonstration  program 
has  ever  been  funded  under  it;  and  he  is 
now  proposing  to  use  the  vehicle  of  this 
bill  as  a  means  of  putting  additional 
pressure  on  EPA  to  fund  one  or  more  of 
these  demonstration  programs. 

I  concur  as  to  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing such  a  program,  but  I  want  to  point 
out — and  I  think  he  will  agree— that 
what  he  Is  doing  represents  an  add-on 
demonstration  program  to  this  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  bill.  It 
is  about  a  10-percent  add-on  for  a  wor- 
thy cause;  but  because  of  that  and  be- 
cause of  the  fiscal  constraints  which  face 
this  administration  as  they  faced  the  last 
administration,  there  was  no  request  for 
funds  for  this  kind  of  demonstration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  offer  the  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  amendment  which  I  feel  that  it 
really  deserves. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

I  would  like,  if  I  could,  to  give  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  understand 
what  profound  Implications  It  may  have. 
We  have  spent  literally  billions  of  dollars 
In  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  streams 
through  the  Pure  Waters  Act. 

In  my  district  we  have  some  $300  mil- 
lion coming  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding lateral  sewer  lines.  Interceptors, 
and  a  treatment  plant.  However,  because 
we  are  located  close  to  the  water,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
charge that  water,  sending  it  back  into 
the  ground  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
Consequently,  we  will  be  suffering  some 
deprivation  In  terms  of  our  ground  wa- 
ter. It  will  be  depleted.  There  will  be 
saltwater  incursion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  through  demonstration  projects  of 
this  sort  the  nitrogen  can  be  reduced  to 
such  levels  as  to  provide  potable  drinking 
water  by  means  of  a  treatment  plant. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  think  we  should  emphasize  again  the 
long  leadtime  required  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  estimate  Is  10  years  before 
this  can  be  proven  safe  and  can  be 
utUlzed. 

Ms.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Ms.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Johnson)  for  offering  his  amendment.  I 
enthusiastically  support  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  at- 
tempted on  a  very  small  scale,  and  I 
think  that  the  benefits  are  such  that 
we  really  should  move  on  It  In  a  much 
bigger  way  and  on  a  major  scale. 

I  think  this  really  Is  something  that  is 
Important  to  every  part  of  our  country. 
So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado for  presenting  his  amendment  and 
hope  that  all  of  the  Members  will  vote 
In  support  of  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  for  her  re- 
maiics. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  commendation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  John- 
son) In  offering  his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  particularly 
about  this  bill  and  about  the  amendment 
that  those  who  fear  that  the  EPA  Is  too 
loaded  in  favor  of  environmentalism 
ought  to  imderstand  that  if  the  EPA  is 
to  do  the  kind  of  sophisticated  studies 
that  are  necessary  and  needed  in  order 
not  to  have  an  overkill  or  have  overregu- 
lation,  then  they  must  be  adequately 
fimded  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  the 
necessary  research. 

As  an  example,  we  have  a  situation 
in  Ohio  where  Industry  has  been  scream- 
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Ing  that  the  regulations  from  EPA's  re- 
gion No.  5  are  too  rigid,  and  that  they 
are  inaccurate  and  they  are  based  on  in- 
complete data.  All  of  these  criticisms 
have  some  merit.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
because  the  EPA  up  until  recently  has 
not  been  adequately  staffed  In  order  to 
do  the  Job  correctly.  So  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  too  want  to  join  in  congratulating 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

The  gentleman  mentioned  something 
during  the  general  debate  which  I  think 
a  lot  of  the  people  do  not  really  appreci- 
ate unless  they  come  from  our  neck  of 
the  woods,  and  that  is  that  we  have  to 
increase  our  reuse  of  water,  we  have  to 
use  all  of  what  little  water  we  have,  and 
that  we  can  lawfully  use. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  bring  attention  to  an  area  that 
has  been  overlooked  for  much  too  long, 
and  that  is  the  desirability  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  greater  efficient  use  for  that 
water  that  we  have,  such  as  Denver  Is 
entitled  to.  If  this  process  is  successful, 
and  is  economical  and  wise,  and  I  am 
sure  that  It  can  be  so  proven,  and  If  the 
people  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  I 
think  that  they  will  do  so,  then  I  think 
that  through  this  process  we  can  take  a 
great  deal  of  the  burden  off  the  dissen- 
sion between  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
the  upper  basin  States  and  the  lower 
basin  States. 

So  again  I  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  and  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Panetta,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA. .Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Johnson)  . 

This  amendment,  which  would  author- 
ize $25  million  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  water  reuse,  represents  the  first 
step  In  rethinking  our  current  water 
policies.  Right  now,  the  United  States 
only  reuses  2  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  wastewater  which  Is  capable  of  being 
reused.  California,  which  has  been  per- 
haps forced  by  nature  to  pursue  reuse 
more  aggressively  than  other  States,  still 
only  reuses  12  percent  of  its  reclaimed 
water.  There  are  treatment  plants  in  my 
State  which  pour  100,000,000  gallons  of 
treated  water  back  into  the  ocean  every 
day  simply  because  there  are  no  facilities 
for  preparing  that  water  for  reuse. 

There  are  now  over  360  projects  under- 
way to  perfect  reuse  of  water  for  Irriga- 
tion and  industrial  purposes.  Certainly 
these  projects  are  crucial  to  assuring 
America  a  stable,  secure  water  supply. 


But,  of  course,  what  Is  most  Important 
to  our  well-being  Is  the  knowledge  that 
we  will  always  be  assured  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  drinking  water.  Research  has 
been  taken  as  far  as  it  can — what  we 
need  now  are.the  demonstration  projects 
which  will  perfect  the  process  In  actual 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  ways  our  ap- 
proach to  managing  our  water  resources 
resembles  our  handling  of  our  precious 
energy  supplies.  For  so  many  years,  we 
have  had  boimdless,  cheap  supplies  of 
fossil  fuels  and  of  water.  Suddenly,  as  a 
result  of  decades  of  free  use  of  these  re- 
sources without  any  thought  to  the  fu- 
ture, we  are  faced  with  the  spectre  of  ex- 
tremely expensive  fuel  and  scarce  water. 
This  possibility  has  caused  a  reconsider- 
ation of  our  energy  policies,  with  more 
weight  being  given  to  alternative  energy 
sources  and  conservation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  amendment  we  are  proposing 
today  represents  a  similar  new  approach 
to  water — conservation  combined  with  a 
crash  program  into  reclamation,  reuse, 
desalination,  and  other  methods  of  bet- 
ter managing  our  scarce  water  supplies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
would  be  remiss  on  this  side  if  we  did  not 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson)  in  the  enthusi- 
astic support  that  he  is  receiving  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  this  side  of  the 
aisle  certainly  suppoits  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and 
I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment  he  has 
offered.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  shown  real  leadership  in 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share 
a  little  experience  I  had  about  a  month 
ago  when  I  was  invited  to  participate  in 
the  opening  of  a  waste  water  treatment 
plant  in  my  district.  As  part  of  the  cere- 
monies the  other  elected  officials  and  I 
were  offered  a  glass  of  the  material  that 
supposedly  had  been  purified.  In  front  of 
television  cameras  we  were  offered  this 
concoction  and  we  drank  it.  Only  to  find 
out  later  on  that  the  health  department 
In  my  county  was  rather  imhappy  with 
this  particular  demonstration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  really  seems  Incom- 
prehensible in  this  day  and  age  with  all 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  waterwise 
that  to  this  date  we  still  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  the  kind  of  technology 
that  would  take  care  of  this  particular 
problem. 

So  I  would  hope  that  despite  the 
reservations  expressed  by  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  ,  as  to  the  fiscal  impact  of  this 
particular  amendment,  the  Members  will 
support  it.  I  believe  this  amendment 
represents  money  well  spent.  I  therefore 


urge  every  member  of  this  committee  to 
support  it. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    VOLKMER 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Volkmer: 
Page  9,  line  19,  after  line  19,  add  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  Section  6  of  this  act 
shaU  expire  on  December  31,  1978." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
oppose  the  amendment  since  I  in  prin- 
ciple agree  with  the  desirability  of  re- 
viewing the  existence  of  bodies  of  this 
sort  and,  in  fact,  of  all  agencies  of  the 
Government  at  periodic  intervals. 

I  point  out  to  the  Members  that  the 
purpose  behind  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion legislation  which  we  have  before  us 
is  to  give  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
kind  of  control  that  is  represented  by 
this  amendment.  I  feel  a  little  chagrined 
that  this  Scientific  Advisory  Board, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  has  functioned  effec- 
tively, and  we  think  should  continue  to 
function  even  more  aggressively  than  it 
has  in  the  past,  should  be  exposed  to 
the  threat  of  termination  because  we 
try  to  strengthen  it.  But  since  we  will 
be  reviewing  is  activities  each  year,  and 
since  it  is  healthy  and  constructive  that 
it  should  have  to  defend  what  it  is  doing 
and  justify  its  existence,  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  Indicate  my 
acceptance  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, which  I  very  much  agree  with  in 
principle.  I  hope  that  this  particular  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Board,  whose  function 
is  important  and  recommended  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  wiU  not 
be  singled  out  for  undue  special  atten- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  that  he  will  persist  In 
focusing  on  other  similar  agencies  to  the 
extent  that  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  my  staff  tries  to  examine  each  piece 
of  legislation,  and  if  it  is  necessary  that 
I  be  on  this  floor  on  each  one  of  these 
as  they  come  along,  I  plan  to  be  here. 
It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  me 
what  piece  of  legislation,  or  what  agen- 
cies or  what  boards  are  involved,  I  plan 
to  be  here. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  conscientiousness 
and  I  hope  for  his  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
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The  committee  amendmer  t 
ture  of  a  substitute,  as  aniended 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  ( 
having  assumed  the  chair, 
Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Comrfelttee 
Whole  House  on  the  State 
reported  that  that  Commiljtee 
had  under  consideration 
5101)    to  authorize  appropriations 
activities  of  the  Environmental 
tlon  Agency,   and  for  other 
pursuant  to  House  Resolut 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
an  amendment  adopted  by 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temdore 
the  rule,  the  previous  question 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote 
amendment  to  the  commitlee 
ment   in   the   nature   of   a 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
If  not,  the  question  is  on 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
question  is  on  the  engrossme4t 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
and  read  a  third  time,  and 
third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
question  is  on  the  passage  of 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oitiered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eleptronic 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
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Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
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D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniel  son 
Davis 
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Delaney 
Dent 
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Dicks 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Doman 
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Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ketchiun 

Keys 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

ICrebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

LeFante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCioskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 


Asbbrook 

Badham 

Bauman 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Dickinson 

Edwards,  Okla. 


Akaka 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byron 

Collins,  m. 

Dellimis 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edgar 

Pary 

Porsythe 


Marriott 

Santini 

Martin 

Saras  in 

Mattox 

Sawyer 

Mazzoli 

Scheuer 

Meeds 

Schroeder 

Metcalfe 

Schulze 

Michel 

Sebelius 

Mikxilski 

Seiberllng 

Mikva 

Sharp 

Miller,  Calif. 

Shuster 

MUler,  Ohio 

Sikes 

Mlneta 

Simon 

Minish 

Sisk 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Skelton 

MitcheU,  N.Y 

Slack 

Moakley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Moffett 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Mollohan 

Snyder 

Montgomery 

Solarz 

Moore 

Speilman 

Moorhead, 

Spence 

Calif. 

St  Germain 

Moss 

Staggers 

Mottl 

Stanton 

Murphy,  m. 

Steed 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Steers 

Murtha 

Steiger 

Myers,  Gary 

Stockman 

.  Myers.  Michael  Stokes 

Natcher 

Stratton 

Neal 

Studds 

Nedzl 

Taylor 

Nichols 

Thompson 

Nix 

Thone 

Nolan 

Thornton 

Nowak 

Tonry 

Oakar 

Traxler 

Oberstar 

Treen 

Obey 

Trible 

Ottlnger 

Tsongas 

Panetta 

Udall 

Patterson 

Ullman 

Pattison 

Vanik 

Pease 

Vento 

Perkins 

Volkmer 

Pettis 

Walgren 

Pike 

Walker 

Poage 

Walsh 

Pressler 

Wampler 

Preyer 

"Watklns 

Pritchard 

Waxman 

Pursell 

Weaver 

Quayle 

Weiss 

Quie 

Whalen 

QuUlen 

White 

RaUsback 

Whitehurst 

Rangel 

Whitley 

Regula 

Whitten 

Reuss 

Wiggins 

Rhodes 

WUson,  Bob 

Richmond 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Rlnaldo 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Roberts 

Winn 

Robinson 

Wlrth 

Rodino 

Wright 

Roe 

Wydler 

Rogers 

Wylie 

Roncalio 

Yates 

Rooney 

Yatron 

Rose 

Young,  Alaska 

Rosenthal 

Young,  Pla. 

Rostenkowski 

Young,  Mo. 

Roybal 

Young,  Tex. 

Ruppe 

Zablocki 

Russo 

NAYS— 31 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mathls 

Goodllng 

Rahall 

Hall 

Risenhoover 

Hammer- 

Rousselot 

schmidt 

Rudd 

Hansen 

Runnels 

Hughes 

Satterfleld 

Ichord 

Stump 

Jenrette 

Symms 

Kelly 

Waggonner 

Kindness 

OT  VOTING— 44 

Goldwater 

Pepper 

Hightower 

Pickle 

Hyde 

Price 

Kemp 

Ryan 

Leach 

Shipley 

Long,  La. 

Skubitz 

McClory 

Stangeland 

McDonald 

Stark 

Meyner 

Teague 

MUford 

Tucker 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Van  Deerlin 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wolff 

O'Brien 

Zeferettl 

Patten 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Zeferettl  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Mvirphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Forsythe. 
Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Leach. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  John  T.  Myers. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  O'Brten. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 
Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD  and  Mr.  HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROHIBIT  DENIAL  OR  ABRIDG- 
MENT OF  RIGHT  OP  FORMER 
CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS  TO  VOTE 
IN  ELECTIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  OF- 
FICE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  2433,  to  prohibit  the  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  of  former  crim- 
inal offenders  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  ON  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 
OF  S.  489 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings whereby  the  House  receded 
from  its  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill  S.  489. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
explain  the  necessity  for  this  request? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablockii  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  resolution  we  had  passed  earlier  in 
the  day.  It  was  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  did  not  accept 
the  House  title  in  its  papers  and  that  in 
our  procedure  we  had  substituted  the 
Senate  title. 
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I  have  been  informed  by  the  Chair  that 
the  Senate  did  agree  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  request 
is  necessary  to  clear  the  bill  for  enroll- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  v;as  no  objection. 


THE   PRESERVATION   OP   NATURAL 
DIVERSITY 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today,  along  with  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  California,  Phillip 
Burton,  introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  6286 
which  is  designed  to  further  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  natural  diversity  of 
our  Nation. 

Anyone  who  has  ventured  very  far 
from  home  In  this  country,  no  matter 
where  he  or  she  may  live,  cannot  help 
but  see  that  America  is  on  the  move 
across  the  countryside.  With  the  prolif- 
eration of  man's  technology  and  his 
application  of  it,  and  indeed  with  the 
very  proliferation  of  man  himself  in  his 
numbers,  the  natural  scene  across 
America  is  changing.  And  that  change 
is  progressing  at  an  ever  increasing  rate, 
with  an  ever  increasing  impact  upon  the 
once-primeval  landscape. 

Hardly  a  town  or  commimity  across 
the  land  today  has  escaped  the  debate — 
usually  prescribed  in  terms  of  local  con- 
ditions and  issues — as  to  whether  the 
march  of  "progress"  which  has  histori- 
cally been  viewed  as  a  natural  event  of 
unquestionable  and  inestimable  good — 
is  really  that  good  after  all.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  pastoral  countryside 
which  many  of  us  were  so  fortunate  to 
have  known  as  children?  What  is  to 
happen  to  species  of  life  which  many  of 
us  may  never  be  so  fortunate  to  see  or 
experience  firsthand,  but  which  gives 
us  immeasurable  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure in  merely  knowing  of  its  existence? 
What  is  to  happen  to  all  of  us,  if  in  our 
haste  to  achieve  that  which  is  bigger 
and  better  of  man's  creation,  we  fail  to 
recognize  that  that  which  nature  has 
provided  us  of  her  creation,  in  once 
great  abundance,  is  cast  aside,  over- 
whelmed, and  obliterated? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  I  have 
just  spoken  which  is  really  new  to  the 
ears  of  anyone  who  has  been  listening 
to  the  mood  of  America  over  the  last 
decade.  And  yet,  despite  all  of  the  per- 
ception and  earnest  labors  of  hundreds 
of  thousands — if  not  millions — of  con- 
cerned and  dedicated  people  across  the 
breadth  of  this  land,  the  march  of 
change  is  going  onward.  Some  valuable 
and  unique  ecosystems  and  natural  phe- 
nomena are  going  under — lost  for  all 
time,  because  we  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  what  we  are  losing  and  where 
It  is  located,  in  time  for  alternate  choices 
to  be  considered. 


Indeed,  we  have  done  a  perhaps  quite 
superlative  job  of  identifying  and  pro- 
tecting the  most  obvious  jewels  of  our 
great  natural  heritage  by  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  park  system,  com- 
plemented by  our  expanding  system  of 
wilderness,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and 
forests  and  recreation  areas.  But  there  is 
another  segment  of  this  overall  conser- 
vation ethic  which  is  slipping  from  our 
grasp,  without  ample  recognition  of  its 
slippage.  These  are  the  myriad  resources 
and  ecosystems  which  may  not  appear 
to  be  superlative  and  spectacular,  but 
nevertheless  constitute  the  fabric  which 
provides  the  great  breadth  of  natural 
diversity  of  primeval  nature  as  It  once 
existed  from  sea  to  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  hundreds — per- 
haps thousands — of  pieces  of  basically 
primeval  landscape  across  the  Nation, 
varying  in  size,  which  yet  need  to  be  pro- 
tected as  representative  samples  of  the 
great  diversity  of  natural  conditions 
which  once  existed  in  great  abundance. 
So  strong  has  been  man's  pressing  domi- 
nance that  some  ecosystems  and  species 
are  gone  for  all  time — irretrievably  ex- 
tinct. Others  are  nearing  that  ominous 
distinction.  Yet  we  have  the  time  and 
ability  to  act  to  prevent  this  continuing 
and  irreversible  loss  of  our  diversity,  and 
at  not  too  great  a  cost  or  difficulty. 

These  remaining  small  fragments  of 
what  once  were  large,  imbroken  ecosys- 
tems, are  worthy  of  retention  for  many 
reasons.  They  provide  us  with  a  sample 
of  the  natui-al  conditions  which  once 
were  so  common.  They  provide  a  scien- 
tific laboratory  from  which  basehne 
data,  measurements,  and  studies  can  be 
drawn  to  gage  the  impact  of  man's 
activities  elsewhere.  They  provide  a  place 
for  the  safekeeping  and  hopeful  perpetu- 
ation of  an  unaltered  gene  pool,  for 
whatever  benefit  that  may  later  prove 
to  be.  They  are  often  the  last  refuge  of 
some  of  the  best  and  the  last  of  their 
type  of  species  or  ecosystems. 

Most  of  these  areas  would  tend  to  be 
smaller  in  size  and  cost  than  those  areas 
which  we  traditionally  think  of  as  com- 
ponents of  many  of  our  national  land 
conservation  systems,  but  they  are  none- 
theless important.  Many  will  be  na- 
tionally significant.  VThile  direct  public 
use  and  enjoyment  of  these  areas  could 
occur  as  long  as  such  activities  were 
compatible,  the  preservation  of  the  eco- 
systems basically  undisturbed  for  more 
purely  scientific  reasons  is  the  primary 
reason  for  the  need  to  identify  and  pro- 
tect these  areas. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Natural  Diversity  Pres- 
ervation Act,  would  serve  as  the  overall 
umbrella  of  national  policy  and  program 
to  assure  that  all  of  our  existing  land 
and  resource  preservation  efforts,  com- 
bined with  new  ones  to  fill  the  gaps,  will 
collectively  assure  the  comprehensive 
preservation  of  the  natural  diversity  of 
America. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  nationally  co- 
ordinated inventory  to  be  undertaken  of 
the  elements  of  natural  diversity,  and 
provides  for  a  registry  to  be  established 
which  would  identify  those  specific 
areas  sufficiently  significant  to  warrant 
some  form  of  perpetual  protection.  This 
bill  would  coordinate  and  loosely  coalesce 
the    preservation    efforts    of    Federal, 


State,  local,  and  private  entities.  It  would 
not  set  up  any  new  land  management 
agencies,  but  would  provide  preserva- 
tion mechanisms  beyond  those  which 
now  exist,  to  further  the  preservation  of 
elements  of  the  Nation's  natural  diversi- 
ty. Heavy  reliance  would  be  placed  on 
State  governments,  assisted  through  a 
grants-in-aid  program,  to  acquire  and 
protect  the  many  areas  which  would 
come  to  be  identified  through  the  in- 
ventory process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ideas  and  concepts 
embraced  in  this  bill  have  been  drawn 
from  many  sources.  Experience  from 
workable  and  effective  existing  programs 
related  to  resource  conservation  has 
been  incorporated  with  new  thoughts 
and  ideas  from  numerous  persons  and 
organizations.  No  one  source  has  been 
more  contributing,  however,  in  both  con- 
cept and  pragmatics,  than  the  published 
effort  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  in  its 
final  report  of  1975  under  contract  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  entitled, 
"The  Preservation  of  Natural  Diversity: 
A  Survey  and  Recommendations." 

The  opening  pages  of  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy's report  cite  a  quotation  at- 
tributed to  Aldo  Leopold: 

The  first  prerequisite  of  Intelligent  tinker- 
ing is  to  save  all  the  pieces. 

If  there  is  a  single  statement  which 
captures  all  which  is  sought  by  the  bill 
I  introduce  today,  this  embraces  it 
about  as  well  as  any  I  have  elsewhere 
heard  or  could  myself  come  up  with. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
call that  it  has  only  been  a  short  while 
since  we  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
approving  a  third  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget.  At  that  time  the  minority 
Members  of  this  Chamber,  with  some  as- 
sistance from  across  the  aisle,  argued  in 
vain  that  not  only  was  the  overall  spend- 
ing total  dangerously  and  unnecessarily 
high,  but  that  the  new  President's  stimu- 
lus package  was  an  inflationary  dose  of 
reckless  and  ill-conceived  medicine  for 
a  patient  well  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

I  believe  our  case  has  been  vindicated 
by  President  Carter's  belated,  but  wel- 
come admission  that  our  economy  was  In 
a  healthier  state  than  he  had  previously 
portrayed.  I  congratulate  him  on  having 
the  courage  to  admit  the  economy  did  not 
need  the  added  inflationary  pressures  an 
$11.46  billion  handout  at  $50  per  person 
would  provide.  Likewise,  I  am  delighted 
that  he  faced  up  to  what  we  were  telling 
the  majority  in  the  House  all  along. 
Admit,  we  told  them,  the  economic  re- 
covery is  solid,  and  that  things  are  look- 
ing better  and  better  every  day.  We 
questioned  the  need  for  "more  stimulus" 
at  the  time  these  proposals  were  imveiled, 
saying  conditions  then  did  not  warrant 
such  actions,  and  we  say  now — some  3 
months  later — that  contiitions  warrant 
them  even  less. 

While  we  welcome  this  unexpected 
support  from  the  White  House,  I  am  sad- 
dened that  the  leadership  had  to  come 
from  that  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
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rather  than  from  the  House 
much  heralded  budget 
ter  has  made  a  step  In  the 
fiscal  sanity,  and  now  It 
Congress  to  take  the  addl):ional 
necessary  to  bring  Federal 
revenue  actions  In  line  with 
the   economy   and   the 
American  taxpayers.  In  th( 
not  only  have  this  responsibility 
are  fortunate  to  have  two 
on  our  doorstep  to  demonst 
solve  and  our  serioiisness 
runaway    Federal 
control.  First,  we  can  at 
see  that  when  we  go  to  conference 
the  Senate  on  tax  amendmer  ts 
defunct  tax  rebate  is  not  di^Jerted 
plethora    of    shortsighted, 
giveaways  of  some  other 
we  can  see  to  It  during  conideratlon 
the  first  concurrent  resolu  ion 
1978  budget  that  the  needles  ly 
spending  totals  are  shaved  d  Dwn 
the  resulting  deficit  Is  consist  ;nt 
desire  to  achieve  a  balanced 
soon  as  is  prudently  possibl; 
the  $64.3  biUlon  deficit  cal 
priate"  in  the  House  Budget 
first  resolution  is  appropriate 
wishes  accelerated  inflation 
capital  investment  in  new 
enterprises. 
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I  wish  to  stress  here  the  wbrd 
priate."  for  this  Is  the  gxiidif g 
behind  the  minority's  objec 
cent  "stimulus"  packages,  ai 
all  shape  and  size  of  the 
There  are  times,  xmhappily 
when  deficits  and  spending 
imavoidable.  But  the  time 
conditions  in  the  economy 
it  is  necessary  to  curtail 
moderate  spending  programs 
vate  sector  of  our  economy 
to  enhance  the  employment 
ties  of  our  working  men  and 
believe  that  time  is  now. 
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The  Information  and  logic 
led  the  President  to  back  ofl 
his  stimulus  plan  has  been 
available  to  at  least  some  of 
some  time.  So  as  not  to 
secret  shared  only  by  the 
and  the  minority  party,  I 
review,  very  briefly,  the  state 
omy  as  we,  and  now  the 
It.  First  the  good  news: 
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Consumer  demand,  as 
pace  of  retail  sales  of  goods 
has  been  strong  for  some 
Increased  at  an  annual  x&ti 
29  percent  In  March; 

Consumer  confidence  In 
the  economy,  as  measured 
Ingness  to  make  Immediate 
by  installment  credit,  grew 
billion  In  February,  the 
monthly  Increase  ever; 

Although  unacceptably 
for  the  past  4  years  caused 
ers  to  lose  their  Jobs,  and 
others  Into  the  job  market  tc 
meet,  the  economy  was  able 
2.6  million  more  people  Jobs 
past  year,  with  over  500.000 
coming  In  March  alone.  In 
economy  is  biting  into  the 
larged  labor  surplus  at  a 
able  rate;  and 
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GNP  for  the  first  quarter  is  being  re- 
vised upward  to  about  5 -plus  percent  in 
real  terms — a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment for  the  economy  in  view  of  the  se- 
vere winter  weather — and  industrial  pro- 
duction rose  during  March  at  the  fastest 
pace  in  19  months. 

Against  all  these  favorable  indicators, 
we  must,  however,  take  note  of  several 
threatening  features  on  the  economic 
horizon. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  has  now 
escalated  to  the  double-digit  growth  rate 
and  Is  being  led  by  industrial  commod- 
ities. This,  in  turn,  if  sustained,  will  have 
a  serious  Impact  on  the  prices  of  many 
consumer  durables — items  which  are 
enormously  important  to  the  economy 
but  which  often  represent  very  post- 
ponable  purchases  to  consumers; 

On  Thursday  we  will  learn  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  March,  and  while 
it  is  too  early  for  the  WPI  increases  to 
be  felt  in  this  measure,  indications  are 
that  the  CPI  will  be  moving  upward  at 
a  disquieting  rate;  and 

Capital  investment  is  expected  to  grow 
at  a  moderate  rate  this  year  when  com- 
pared to  last  year's  very  slow  rate.  How- 
ever, the  rate  is  still  disappointingly 
weak  considering  this  stage  of  the  re- 
covery, and  after  adjusting  the  rate  to 
reflect  inflation  and  the  purchase  of  non- 
productive safety  and  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment  mandated  by  Federal 
law. 

This  last  area  is  one  of  serious  con- 
cern to  all  of  us,  since  it  is  unusually 
sensitive  to  the  rate  of  inflation,  both 
actual  and  projected.  Too  often  we  for- 
get that  it  is  only  through  the  growth  In 
our  real  productive  capacity  that  we  can 
provide  the  goods  and  services  demanded 
by  a  growing  and  more  affluent  popula- 
tion and,  most  importantly,  create  the 
well-paying,  permanent  jobs  required  by 
a  growing  labor  force. 

So  where  do  we  come  out?  On  the  one 
hand  we  can  say  with  confidence  that 
the  economy  has  regained  the  momen- 
tum it  may  temporarily  have  lost  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1976,  and  is  now  pro- 
gressing at  a  steady,  sustainable  rate 
given  this  stage  in  the  recovery.  But  we 
must  also  acknowledge  that  the  recovery 
is  being  held  back  presently,  and  will  be 
restrained  even  more  in  the  near  future, 
by  the  fears  of  another  round  of  intrac- 
table double-digit  inflation.  While  we 
should  all  be  cheered  by  the  many  pieces 
of  good  news,  we  must  double  our  re- 
solve in  the  coming  weeks  not  to  trade 
off  long-term  growth  and  price  stability 
for  short-term  political  gain. 


ARGUING  AGAINST  A  VERY  HIGH 
GASOLINE  TAX 

f  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
await  the  President's  energy  message. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  may  want  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  position  of  the  able 
Congressman  from  the  First  District  in 
Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Bill  Alexander. 


The  Washington  Star  published  an 
article  in  its  March  27  issue  by  Bill 
Alexander  which  dramatized  the  basic 
Issues  Involving  the  use  of  gasoline  taxes 
to  achieve  conservation.  I  believe  that 
the  objections  he  has  raised  must  be 
answered  if  there  is  to  be  a  workable  and 
successful  national  energy  policy.  The 
text  of  his  article  follows : 

ABCxnNG  Against  a  Veby  High  Oasoline 

Tax 

(By  Bill  Alexander)' 

The  idea  of  raising  federal  gasoline  taxes 
Is  again  being  beard  and  its  proponents  are 
urging  that  President  Carter  Include  thla 
recommendation  to  Congress  when  he  pre- 
sents bis  proposals  for  a  national  energy 
policy  on  April  20.  This  Is  not  a  new  idea  in 
that  Congress  rejected  similar  proposals  two 
years  ago. 

It  is  again  being  pushed  as  a  means  of 
energy  conservation  and  as  a  method  of  re- 
ducing our  dependency  on  the  OPEC  cartel. 
However,  the  same  reasons  Congress  decided 
against  such  a  proposal  then  exist  today. 

1.  Such  taxes  would  not  succeed  In  con- 
serving much  fuel. 

2.  They  would  do  serious  damage  to  pros- 
pects for  economic  recovery,  and 

3.  They  would  produce  serious  Inequities 
and  disproportionate  burdens  on  the  coun- 
try. 

Each  of  these  shortcomings  is  sufficient 
reason  to  reject  a  federal  gasoline  tax.  To- 
gether, I  believe  they  constitute  over- 
whelming reasons  for  the  President  and 
Congress  to  look  for  more  workable  solu- 
tions to  the  energy  crisis. 

Proponents  of  the  gasoline  tax  are  hard- 
pressed  to  show  that  a  tax  will  signifi- 
cantly achieve  a  reduction  in  demand  and 
oU  imports.  Some  argue  that  a  large  tax 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  "shock"  ef- 
fect on  the  American  gasoline  addict.  They 
argue  for  a  tax  somewhere  between  60  cents 
and  $1  per  gallon.  Others  suggest  more 
modest  increases  ranging  around  5  cents  per 
gallon  to  be  increased  at  a  regular  interval 
toward  the  same  eventual  goal  of  much 
higher  prices.  Neither  group  of  proponents  is 
eager  to  examine  the  underlying  assumption 
that  higher  prices  produce  lower  demand 
because  this  is  more  fiction  than  fact. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  taxes  and  other 
actions  to  Increase  fuel  prices  could  even- 
tually reduce  demand,  if  other  values  are 
sacrificed.  However,  the  elasticity  of  demand 
for  gasoline  is  low,  approximately  .28,  accord- 
ing to  Federal  Highway  Administration 
studies.  In  other  words,  a  100  jjer  cent  in- 
crease In  prices  would  only  be  able  to  reduce 
usage  about  28  per  cent. 

This  is  a  terribly  high  price  to  pay  and 
the  effects  on  the  country  would  be  disas- 
trous. Small  Increases  would  be  painful  to 
many  Americans,  but  this  would  not  achieve 
much  energy  conservation  because  so  little 
discretion  is  available  to  most  Americans  in 
the  use  of  their  automobiles. 

A  related  reason  to  reject  the  tise  of  a 
large  Increase  in  gasoline  taxes  is  that  this 
would  undercut  the  present  economic 
stimulus  program  soon  to  be  adopted  and 
would  retard  the  nation's  efforts  to  recover 
from  the  inflation  and  recession  which  con- 
tinue to  plague  prospects  for  sustained 
economic  recovery. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  cost  increases 
brought  on  by  such  a  tax  would  ripple 
through  the  economy.  They  would  be  passed 
along  in  higher  transportation  and  consumer 
costs  and  would  eventually  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pass 
the  costs  on  to  others. 

The  effect  would  be  to  promote  another 
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is  a  deputy  malority  whip  in  the  House  and 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


round  of  inflationary  spiral  as  wages  and 
prices  would  be  pushed  upward.  This  would 
quite  likely  abort  economic  recovery  and  the 
stable  economic  growth  we  need  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  develop  the  alternative 
energy  sources  we  so  badly  need. 

A  third  reason  to  reject  a  federal  gasoline 
tax  hike  Is  that  such  a  proposal  cannot  be 
equitably  applied.  It  will  inevitably  fall  most 
heavily  on  those  outside  metropolitan  areas 
who  have  no  access  to  any  other  form  of 
transportation. 

It  will  become,  In  effect,  a  Jobs  tax  in  that 
those  who  must  drive  an  automobile  to  get  to 
work  will  be  forced  to  bear  burdens  not 
required  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
access  to  public  transportation.  Since  most 
cities  under  100,000  population  have  little 
or  no  mass  transportation  and  there  Is  none 
available  In  rural  areas,  the  burdens  will  fall 
on  suburban  and  rural  America. 

Furthermore,  the  burdens  will  fall  most 
heavily  on  working  and  lower  Income  groups, 
in  that  energy  costs  require  a  larger  per- 
centage of  their  families'  disposable  income. 
The  highest  Income  groups  with  multiple 
automobile  ownership  consume  far  more 
gasoline  proportionately  but  the  burdens  will 
fall  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

The  agricultural  areas  of  America  would 
be  particularly  hard  hit  by  such  a  tax.  Farms 
often  lie  miles  from  population  centers  and 
farmers  cannot  pass  higher  transportation 
costs  on  to  consumers.  For  the  energy  prob- 
lems of  America  to  be  solved,  the  tax  burdens 
and  other  costs  must  be  distributed  to  all  the 
people  on  a  basis  of  fairness. 

I  challenge  those  who  want  to  see  forward 
movement  on  the  energy  situation  to  work 
for  programs  and  proposals  that  are  work- 
able and  equitable.  The  gas  tax  Idea  as  it  has 
been  described  by  its  proponents  Is  neither. 

Despite  problems  with  the  use  of  a  gas 
tax  to  promote  conservation,  there  are  things 
which  the  President  can  recommend  and 
that  I  believe  Congress  and  the  public  wUl 
support  to  achieve  the  goals  of  energy  con- 
servation and  reduction  of  our  dependence 
on  oil  Imports. 

We  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  we  are 
in  a  transitional  period  in  which  oU  im- 
ports allow  us  to  buy  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sovu-ces.  Some  of 
the  directions  we  must  go  are  obvious. 

We  mvist  adopt  methods  of  coal  liquefac- 
tion and  coal  gasification  as  substitutes  for 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  We  must  aban- 
don the  generation  of  electricity  by  fuel  oil 
as  well  as  natural  gas  and  recognize  that 
nuclear  energy  and  cellulose  waste  must  play 
a  larger  role  in  supplying  electricity  In  the 
future. 

We  should  seriously  consider  the  wide- 
spread conversion  of  organic  wastes  into 
methane  gas  and  we  should  produce  engines 
for  public  use  that  would  burn  mixtures  in- 
cluding alcohol.  We  have  tremendous  capac- 
ity for  using  grain  alcohol  and  present  excess 
commodities  of  grain  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

For  the  long  haul,  we  will  be  able  to  utilize 
solar  energy,  geothermal  energy,  the  sub- 
stitution of  hydrogen-based  fuels  for  gaso- 
line and  dlesel,  and  other  measures  now  in 
the  research  stage.  In  the  interval,  we  can  do 
more  to  innovative  and  increase  energy  sup- 
plies from  domestic  sources. 

Throughout  this  painful  period  of  transi- 
tion, we  must  continue  to  recognize  that 
basic  principles  such  as  equity  In  shouldering 
the  burdens  and  in  pa3^ng  the  costs  must  ba 
maintained. 


NAITONAL  PARK  USING  PART  OF 
CAMP  PENDLETON 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  AP  story  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  the  National 
Park  Service  expects  some  280  million 
visits  to  the  national  park  system  this 
year — an  increase  from  a  1975  total  of 
238.8  million  visits. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  Yo- 
semite  National  Park  often  resembles  an 
"anthill"  of  people. 

President  Ford  in  his  August  31,  1976, 
statement  at  Yellowstone  National  Park 
called  for  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional parks  "to  alleviate  overcrowding 
problems." 

Our  bill  (H.R.  734)  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  converting  part  of  the  125.000- 
acre  Camp  Pendleton  Marine  Corps  Base 
into  another  national  park  for  Califor- 
nia— the  first  to  serve  all  of  southern 
California. 

With  our  existing  national  parks  al- 
ready overburdened,  the  idea  for  a  new 
national  park  should  at  least  be  studied. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  some  ob- 
servations from  my  recent  trip  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  trip  was  an 
educational  experience  for  me,  as  my 
conclusions  reflect.  I  hope  aU  Members 
of  this  Chamber,  who  will  be  deciding  the 
future  direction  of  the  Canal  Zone,  will 
take  a  few  minutes  to  read  my  review 
of  the  current  situation.  It  is  a  diflScult 
question  which  will  not  go  away  by  wish- 
ing it  so  or  by  claiming  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  I  am  sure  all  in  this 
Chamber  will  agree  that  the  future  of  the 
Canal  Zone  is  something  each  of  us  must 
study  in  greater  detail  over  the  coming 
weeks.  I  hope  the  below  observations  help 
in  furthering  each  Member's  imder- 
standing  of  the  current  dilemma  in  this 
troubled  area: 

Washington. — Before  my  recent  trip  to 
Panama  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee,  I  had  little  difficulty 
In  responding  to  critics  of  the  Canal  Zone 
negotiations.  To  date,  I  have  received  39 
letters  against  any  new  treaty  negotiations 
and  one  In  favor  of  Panamanian  control  of 
the  Canal.  In  response  to  these  positions  I 
state  flatly  that  I  would  not  support  any- 
thing that  would  diminish  oior  military  pre- 
paredness or  our  economic  Interests.  And  in 
fact  I  had  cosponsored  House  resolutions 
along  these  lines. 

Nevertheless,  since  beginning  my  prepara- 
tion for  the  Panama  trip,  I  have  discovered 
some  interesting  facts  about  Panama's  past 
history  and  current  conditions  which  have 
caused  me  to  think  about  my  past  position. 
Panamanian  businessmen  and  government 
officials  as  well  as  the  American  military  and 
Canal  Zone  personnel  confirmed  what  I  had 
suspected  from  my  preliminary  study.  My 
conclusion  Is  that  although  our  claim  to  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  perhaps  legally  valid,  our  rights 
to  Indefinite  retention  of  the  Zone  are  per- 
haps morally  and  ethically  suspect. 

Allow  me  to  review  with  you  o\a  past  role 
In  the  development  and  control  of  the  Canal. 
Panama  was  part  of  Colombia,  as  were  sev- 


eral other  South  American  countries,  when 
we  began  negotiating  for  a  Canal  treaty  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Colombia  rejected 
our  treaty  proposals,  causing  America  to  send 
a  symbolic  fleet  of  warships  into  Colombian 
waters  off  the  Panamanian  coast.  Panama, 
with  the  reassurance  of  our  warships,  de- 
clared its  independence  from  Colombia  and 
offered  to  negotiate  a  Canal  treaty  on  its  own. 
Shortly  thereafter,  a  representative  from  the 
bankrupt  French  company  which  originally 
attempted  to  construct  the  transoceanic 
canal,  arrived  in  Washington  for  the  treaty 
negotiations.  This  representative  was  suc- 
cessful In  securing  a  treaty  with  the  VS. 
before  the  authorized  Panamanian  negoti- 
ators arrived  here  for  the  same  purpose.  As 
a  result  of  the  Frenchman's  efforts,  the  U.S. 
paid  the  bankrupt  French  firm  $40  million 
for  their  railroad  and  other  assets  In  the 
Canal  region.  Subsequently,  we  made  an 
additional  payment  to  the  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment of  $10  million.  This  amount  was 
paid,  not  for  purchase  of  the  Canal  but  for 
the  rights,  power  and  authority  to  operate 
m  the  Canal  Zone.  Our  payment  this  year  to 
that  government  wUl  be  $2.3  million. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  how  best  to 
assure  America's  commercial  and  defense  in- 
terests in  this  controversial  region.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  best  way  to  maintain  these 
assurances  Is  to  maintain  a  good  relationship 
with  Panama. 

How  do  we  do  that? 

Since  the  riots  of  1964  the  Panamanian 
and  U.S.  governments  have  been  re-negotiat- 
Ing  the  treaty  that  was  originally  signed  in 
1903.  The  treaty  was  also  re-negotlated  In  the 
1930's  and  the  1950*s.  The  current  negotia- 
tions are  different  from  the  previous  treaty 
changes,  as  the  Panamanians  are  now  insist- 
ing on  a  termination  date  for  U.S.  control. 

I  believe  that  Panama  will  accept  nothing 
less.  During  my  trip  it  was  apparent  that  al- 
though Panamanians  may  differ  with  Gen- 
eral Torrljos,  the  country's  leader,  on  certain 
subjects,  they  are  solidly  behind  him  as  he 
seeks  a  termination  date.  I  am  afraid  both 
countries  have  climbed  out  on  a  limb  in  re- 
gard to  current  positions  on  the  future  of  the 
Canal.  The  only  solution  is  for  a  mutually 
beneficial  treaty  to  be  negotiated.  Many 
Americans  ask :  "Why  not  refuse  to  negotiate 
and  refuse  to  set  a  termination  date?"  Dur- 
ing my  trip.  I  asked  Panamanians  of  all  walks 
of  life  this  same  question.  The  response  was 
the  same  everywhere.  A  refusal  by  the  U.S.  to 
negotiate  In  good  faith  could  trigger  a  few 
hot-blooded  nationalists  Into  destroying  the 
Canal's  operation.  Our  military  force  in  the 
Canal  Zone  told  us  that  the  region  Is  inde- 
fensible from  a  terrorist's  point  of  view.  A 
couple  of  sticks  of  dynamite,  or  rocket  at- 
tacks, could  cause  slides  or  destruction  which 
would  tie  up  the  Canal's  operation  for  at  least 
two  years. 

The  present  negotiations,  according  to  U.S. 
Ambassadors  Bunker  and  Llnowltz  and  veri- 
fied by  the  Panamanian  negotiators  we 
talked  with  during  our  trip,  call  for  a  gradual 
takeover  of  the  civil  operations  of  the  Canal 
Zone  area  In  three  years.  In  others  words 
the  10  mlle-wide,  600  square  mile,  strip  of 
land  right  in  the  middle  of  Panama  would 
again  revert  back  to  the  Panamanian  con- 
trol three  years  after  the  treaty  is  ratified. 
That  would  Include  police  protection  and  flre 
protection.  Those  living  In  the  Canal  Zone 
would  come  under  Panamanian  laws.  The 
termination  date  currently  being  discussed 
in  the  negotiations  is  the  year  2000  giving  the 
Panamanians  23  years  to  train  and  prepare 
for  take  over  of  the  Canal's  operation  and 
protection. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate  who 
must  ratify  any  such  treaty,  and  to  the  House 
who  must  pass  implementing  legislation.  The 
success  of  the  negotiating  process  will  also 
depend  on  how  successful  the  President  Is  In 
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PRODUcrr  LiABiLr:  y 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo: ;.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  he  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  i  ;arasin)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speak  sr,  a  con- 
tinuing basic  responsibility  f  )r  govern- 
ment in  a  free  society  is  to  <  versee  the 
relationship  between  competl:  ig  or  con- 
tending interests  within  the  s  aciety  and 
to  insure  that  those  relatio:  iships  are 
equitable  to  both  sides.  This  concept  of 
equity,  grounded  in  commoi  law  and 
based  on  simple  fairness,  is  a  i  essential 
ingredient  in  how  we  addresi  the  legal 
problem  of  product  liability. 

Unfortunately,  the  principl  i  of  equity 
has  not  been  central  to  our  h  andling  of 
product  liability  through  mich  of  oiu" 
history.  Instead,  there  has  bee  i  a  kind  of 
rudderless  drift,  from  the  callDUs  caveat 
emptor  of  a  century  ago,  to  th ;  arbitrary 
and  inequitable  principle  of  al  solute  lia- 
bility to  the  exclusion  of  any  defense. 

Just  as  people  are  not  perfe  ct,  neither 
are  products :  nor  should  we  e:  :pect  to  be 
able  to  establish  perfect  equity  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  arising  fror  i  this  lack 
of  perfection.  But  there  is  a  c  -ying  need 
for  a  more  equitable  system  i  or  dealing 
with  the  current  crisis  In  pro<  uct  liabil- 
ity. 

This  crisis  threatens  both  3ur  tradi- 
tional principles  and  our  po  ential  for 
growth.  Thousands  of  jobs  now  hang  in 
the  balance,  the  American  ger  ius  for  in- 
dustrial innovation  is  beini;  severely 
hampered,  and  oiu:  quest  for  a  afer  prod- 
ucts and  safer  working  condit  ons  is  not 
being  enhanced. 

The  situation  regarding  pro<  uct  liabil- 
ity insurance  is  in  some  ways  c  >mparable 
to  the  better  publicized  me<  ical  mal- 
practice insurance  crisis,  but  he  poten- 
tial economic  impact  is  far  nore  per- 
vasive. It  conceivably  cotild  jffect  vir- 
tually every  product  and  every  industrial 
process — the  entire  basic  econc  my. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  impei  ative  that 
Congress  act  quickly  to  bring  s  )me  order; 
and  greater  equity,  into  the  s:  stem.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  today  intro<  ucing  the 
National  Product  Liability  A(  t  of  1977, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  g  ,ve  speedy 
consideration  to  the  need  for  action  In 
this  field. 

Ideally,  the  States  should  a  ;t  individ- 
ually. Yet,  what  the  Interagisncy  Task 
Force  on  Product  Liability  rep  orted  as  a 
rarity  last  year — the  imavailat  Jlty  of  in- 
surance— ^now  appears  to  be  occurring 
with  alarming  frequency.  Whle  there  Is 
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a  strong  and  Justifiable  reluctance  to  en- 
ter an  area  traditionally  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  States,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  all  50  of  our  States  will  act  with 
the  expediency  necessary  to  prevent  a 
calamitous  situation,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  expect  that  all  50  will  enact  com- 
patible measures  to  provide  the  uniform- 
ity and  reliability  essential  to  an  orderly 
system.  There  is  now  an  urgent  need  for 
Government  action,  and  this  urgency 
necessitates  Federal  involvement.  In- 
creasingly, Government  agencies,  private 
associations,  legal  scholars,  and  jurists 
are  calling  for  reform  of  our  tort  law  sys- 
tem to  regain  the  balance  that  has  been 
lost  as  we  have  embraced  strict  liability, 
to  the  abandonment  of  all  other  legal 
and  equitable  remedies. 

For  that  reason,  with  the  help  of 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  individuals 
from  both  Government  and  the  private 
sector,  and  drawing  from  the  best  of 
State  laws,  legislative  proposals,  and 
common  law,  I  am  offering  this  bill  to  my 
colleagues.  It  is  admittedly  a  radical 
departure  from  past  areas  of  legislative 
effort,  yet  it  merelj'  embodies  within  its 
provisions  the  principles  that  have 
served  our  Nation  and  her  people  so  well 
and  so  fairly  for  decades. 

As  the  following  section-by-section 
analysis  will  indicate,  my  legislation  is 
simple  in  its  language,  but  far  reaching 
in  its  scope.  It  is  a  vehicle  for  restoring 
balance  to  product  liability,  for  modify- 
ing the  trend  whereby  the  manufacturer 
must  bear  complete  responsibility  for  his 
own  errors,  for  those  of  employers,  and 
for  those  of  users. 

Certainly  none  of  us  wishes  to  return 
to  the  dictimi  of  caveat  emptor.  In  a 
technological  society,  the  producer  of  a 
product  must  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  a  far  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  product  than  anyone  else.  In  the 
furtherance  of  safety  and  in  the  interest 
of  public  well-being  he  should  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  the  safest  pos- 
sible product.  Where  technology  does  not 
exist  to  provide  nearly  absolute  protec- 
tion, he  equally  has  an  obligation  to  warn 
and  Instruct  against  all  reasonably  fore- 
seeable intended  and  unintended  uses 
of  his  product. 

However,  safety,  to  be  effective  and 
In  a  constant  state  of  improvement,  must 
be  a  shared  responsibility.  The  employer, 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  should 
understand  the  products  he  uses  and  In- 
sure that  they,  as  well  as  his  entire 
workplace,  are  well-maintained,  that  his 
employees  are  properly  cautioned  and 
instructed  and  that  they  follow  those  in- 
structions carefully. 

The  employee,  too,  shares  a  respon- 
sibility to  insure  his  own  well-being  to 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  training, 
and  commonsense.  He  shares  a  respon- 
sibility to  himself,  to  his  family,  and 
to  his  fellow  workers  to  follow  instruc- 
tions, to  heed  warnings. 

Consumers  must  take  part  In  the  proc- 
ess If  we  are  to  increase  safety  in  the 
home  and  at  play.  The  knowledge  im- 
parted by  a  producer,  through  warnings 
and  instructions,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  to  foresee  possible  uses  or  misuses 
of  his  product,  must  be  implemented. 
Of   primary    Importance   throughout 


the  development  of  the  measiu-e  were  the 
rights  of  the  American  public — the  right 
to  be  properly  instructed  and  warned; 
the  right  to  have  available  the  safest 
possible  products,  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  willful  and  wanton  dis- 
regard of  public  safety  on  the  part  of  a 
producer;  the  right  to  be  protected 
against  latent  defects — Indeed,  the  bill 
was  subjected  to  the  most  dlfBcult  test, 
toxic  substances,  to  insure  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer.  Of  less  Immedi- 
ate, but  comparably  Important  concern, 
is  the  inflation  that  must  be  factored 
Into  product  liability,  the  loss  of  choice 
in  the  marketplace,  the  failure  of  small 
businesses  with  attendant  declines  in 
competition  and  jobs,  and  increases  in 
price,  and  finally  the  possibility  that 
those  who  can  will  relocate  abroad  for 
import  Into  this  country. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  become  increas- 
ingly safety-conscious — on  our  high- 
ways, In  our  workplaces,  in  homes  and 
out-of-doors.  Consequently,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  one  very  probing  question.  Are 
we  going  to  advance  toward  our  goal  of 
constantly  Improving  safety  and  health 
If  we  hold  on  the  same  level  those  who 
continuously  strive  to  make  the  safest 
product  and  those  whose  last  concern  Is 
the  well-being  of  the  public?  As  we  see 
capital  for  research  and  development 
being  diverted  from  the  mission  of  Im- 
proved safety  to  the  piu-chase  of  insur- 
ance where  available,  to  legal  fees,  and 
to  awards  for  events  over  which  pro- 
ducers have  no,  or  only  partial,  control, 
the  answer  to  our  question  Is  Inevitable. 

Given  the  complexity  of  this  area  of 
law  and  my  desire  to  produce  the  best 
and  fairest  possible  legislation,  I  will, 
during  the  next  month,  be  requesting 
suggestions  for  Improvement  and/or 
modifications  from  throughout  the  legal 
system,  from  the  private  sector  and  from 
public  interest  groups.  I  urge  that  dur- 
ing this  time  my  colleagues  who  share 
concern  over  growing  developments  In 
the  field  of  product  liability  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  legislation  and  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  furtherance  of 
our  goals — equity  and  Improved  safety 
and  health  for  all  Americans. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  follows: 

Sectton-bt-Section  Analysis — ^Nationai. 
Pbodttct  Liabilitt  Act  aw  1977 

SEC.  1 .  PX7BP05E 

To  Improve  the  safety  of  products  manu- 
factured and  sold  In  Interstate  commerce,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  deaths  and  Injuries 
caiised  by  such  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SIC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  DECLABATION  OF  PURPOSE 
AND  SCOPE 

Findings — that  there  Is  a  diversity  of  laws 
In  states  affecting  UabUlty  for  products;  that 
diversity  has  caiised  confusion  and  Inequity, 
failed  to  adequately  promote  the  safety  of 
products  and  their  use,  adversely  Interfered 
with  effective  operation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; and  without  a  uniform  law,  such  con- 
ditions win  continue. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act,  through  the  Con- 
gressional power  to  regrjlate  commerce  Is, 
to  establish  substantive  law  of  product  lia- 
bility; to  establish  certain  procedural  and 
evidentiary  rules  for  such  actions  In  state  or 
federal  covuts;  and  to  leave  to  the  states 
those  areas  of  law  regarding  product  liability 
which  are  best  determinable  by  local  needs 
and  considerations. 
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SEC.  3.  PREEMPTION 


Product  liability  action  established  under 
this  Act  preempts  all  existing  causes  and 
laws  for  the  same  purpose,  regardless  of  the 
theory  upon  which  they  are  based. 

SBC.  4.  DEFINITIONS 

"Harm" — ^property  damage,  death,  physical 
change  or  mental  harm; 

"Caused" — that  which,  unbroken  by  any 
efficient  Intervening  action,  produces  harm 
and  without  which  harm  would  not  have  oc- 
curred; 

"Product" — machine,  manufacture,  com- 
position of  matter,  or  other  tangible  Item  or 
component  or  part  thereto.  Including  pack- 
aging: 

"Leaves  the  control" — physically  leaves  the 
control  of  the  original  seUer  and/or  manu- 
facturer; 

"Manufacturer" — one  who  fabricates,  as- 
sembles or  produces; 

"Seller" — Includes  wholesaler,  distributor, 
leaser,  or  bailor — one  who  Is  regularly  en- 
gaged In  selling  (or  leasing)  such  product 
whether  for  resale  by  the  purchaser  or  use  or 
consumption  by  the  piu*chaser. 

SEC.  5.  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  ACTION 

Establishes  the  grounds  for  suit  against 
a  manufacturer  for  (1)  selling  a  product  in 
a  defective  condition,  or  (2)  falling  to  warn 
or  protect  against  a  dangerous  or  hazardous 
condition  in  the  use  or  reasonably  foresee- 
able mis-  or  unintended  use.  The  right  to  sue 
is  irrespective  of  the  exercise  of  all  possible 
care  in  the  preparation/sale  and  irrespective 
of  a  contractual  relationship  between  the 
manufacturer  or  seller  and  the  user. 

SEC.   6.  PARTIES  TO  THE  ACTION 

A  reasonably  anticipated  user  or  "inno- 
cent by-stander"  who  can  prove  that 
harm  caused  him  was  reasonably  foreseeable 
from  the  condition  or  failure  complained  of. 
"Person"  Includes  Injured  party,  heirs, 
guardian,  or  employer  or  legal  representative 
In  subrogation  action. 

Allows  party  to  a  suii  to  indemnify  on 
basis  of  misconduct;  allows  for  comparative 
damages.  Misconduct  includes  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  safety  standards  which.  If  com- 
piled with,  would  have  prevented  the  harm. 
Furthermore,  retains  the  financial  bar  of 
workers'  compensation  for  the  employer. 

SEC.  7.  TIME  FOR  BRINGING  SUIT 

No  later  than  2  years  from  the  time  the 
harm  is  first  sustained,  discovered  or  in  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  should  have  been 
discovered. 

SEC.    8.    LIMITATIONS,    DEFENSES,    AND    DAMAGES 

A  product  shall  be  deemed  defective  only 
If  it  Is  unreasonably'  dangerous  for  its  In- 
tended use  at  the  time  It  left  the  control  of 
the  party  being  sued.  The  test  for  defective- 
ness is  whether  It  was  "unreasonably  danger- 
ous" to  an  extent  beyond  that  which  would 
be  contemplated  by  the  ordinary  and  reason- 
able user.  Here,  a  distinction  Is  drawn  be- 
tween the  level  of  knowledge  expected  of  a 
consumer  and  of  an  employee.  "Defective" 
condition  may  occur  In  design,  plan,  method 
of  manufacture,  structure,  composition,  test- 
ing, packaging,  labeling  or  advertising  of  the 
product. 

A  failure  to  warn  or  protect  against  a  dan- 
gerous condition,  under  normal  conditions 
and  use  (or  anticipated  misuse)  shaU  not 
extend  to: 

Safeguards,  precautions,  and  actions  which 
a  person  reasonably  could  and  should  take 
for  himself  or  herself — considering  activity, 
training,  experience,  education  and  special 
knowledge,  or 

To  situations  where  such  safeguards,  etc., 
would  or  should  have  been  taken  by  such 
person  similarly  sltuatloned  exercising  rea- 
sonable care,  caution  and  procedure,  or 

To  situations  where  protection  Is  not  fea- 
sible, at  which  time  the  duty  Is  only  to  warn. 

Compliance  with  federal  or  state  safety 
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standards  at  the  time  of  manufacture  shall 
constitute  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the 
product  design  was  not  defective  and  that  the 
defendant  responsible  for  the  design  was  not 
negligent  with  respect  to  such  design.  The 
presumption  may  be  rebutted  only  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  manufac- 
turer did  not  comply  with  such  standard  or 
regulation  or  that  such  standard  of  regula- 
tion did  not  address  the  risk  complained  of. 

A  party  against  whom  such  an  action  is 
being  brought  shall  not  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages occasioned  by  any  harm  which  was  not 
reasonably  foreseeable  at  the  time  the  prod- 
uct left  the  party's  control. 

Any  party  against  whom  the  action  Is 
being  brought  shall  be  liable  only  for  the 
amount  of  harm  caused  by  the  defective  con- 
dition of  his  product  at  the  time  It  left  his 
control  or  his  faUure  of  duty  In  Section  5(2) . 
In  determining  the  amount,  the  following 
situations  shall  be  taken  into  account: 

Any  alteration,  modification  or  change  of 
such  product  after  leaving  the  manufac- 
turer's control,  unless  with  the  specific  con- 
sent and  under  Instructions  of  the  manufac- 
turer; 

The  subsequent  failure  of  any  person  who 
by  law  was  duty  bound  to  bring  the  product 
Into  conformance  with  health  and  safety 
standards; 

The  degree  to  which  the  misconduct  of 
the  harmed  party  contributed  to  his  harm, 
including  negligence,  willful  disregard  of 
Instructions,  warnings  or  protections,  or  un- 
foreseeable misuse  of  unintended  use; 

The  degree  of  contribution  of  a  subcom- 
ponent of  the  final  product; 

Any  other  facts  that  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  harm  that  did  occur  was  greater  than 
the  harm  that  wovild  have  occurred  If  the 
product  had  been  used  In  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  It  left  the  control. 

The  product  shaU  be  presumed  to  be  safe, 
and  all  warnings,  protections  and  Instructions 
adequate  after  ten  years.  Such  presumption 
shall  be  rebuttable  only  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  product  was  defec- 
tive and  that  adequate  duties  to  warn  were 
not  given;  and  no  other  person  had  control 
of  the  product  subsequent  to  the  time  it  left 
the  control  who  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  conform  the  product  to  any  exist- 
ing standards  which  If  done  would  have  pre- 
vented the  harm. 

Any  non-reimbursable  benefits  to  the  vic- 
tim or  heirs  . . .  shall  be  admitted  Into  evi- 
dence during  consideration  of  the  amoimt 
of  the  award. 

Evidence  of  any  alteration,  modification. 
Improvement,  repair  or  change  In  or  discon- 
tinuation of  a  product  can  be  Introduced 
only  by  a  party  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
product  on  the  occasion  of  the  harm. 

Any  advances  In  the  state  of  the  art  or  In 
standards  and  practices  In  the  Industry  can- 
not be  used  as  evidence  to  prove  defective 
condition  or  failiire  to  provide  adequate 
warnings. 

A  Masters  report  can  be  required  In  any 
case  at  the  federal  level.  The  Master  must 
have  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  technol- 
ogy, background  and  operation  of  the  Indus- 
try In  which  the  product  resides. 

In  action  brought  under  Section  5,  no 
punitive  or  exemplary  damages  shall  be 
awarded  unless  It  Is  found  that  the  sued 
party  acted  out  of  malice  toward  the  harmed 
person  or  wilfully  and  wantonly  disregarded 
public  health  and  safety.  This  must  be 
proved  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  and 
the  trier  shall  separately  state  the  amovmt 
of  punitive  or  exemplary  damages. 

SEC.  9.  JURISDICTION  AND  VENUE 

The  primary  forum  for  trying  such  cases 
shall  be  the  state  courts,  although  federal 
action  can  be  brought  when  the  matter  In 
controversy  exceeds  $100,000. 

SEC.   10.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Provides  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  not  retroactive  and  shall  control  only 


those  actions  where  the  harm  occurred  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

SEC    11.   SEPARABn-lTY 

In  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  It  is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


H.R.  5970— DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1978 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  now  my  Intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  Thursday  when 
the  House  considers  H.R.  5970,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  My  amendment  to  KM. 
5970  will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  24,  strike  out  "$2,365.- 
232.000:"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,376.- 
232,000;". 

This  amendment  increases  the  RJD.T. 
&  E.  funds  authorized  for  the  Army  In 
title  II  of  the  bill  by  $10  mUlion.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
$10  million  to  continue  the  development 
of  the  diesel  engine  as  a  backup  engine 
for  the  XM-1  tank. 

On  page  37  of  Its  report  the  committee 
states  its  opinion  that  it  would  be  "pru- 
dent" to  continue  development  of  the  die- 
sel engine  as  a  backup  for  the  XM-1  im- 
til  the  turbine  engine  has  been  fully  cer- 
tified. The  amendment,  therefore,  is  cwi- 
sistent  with  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  merely  assures  that  there  will  be 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the  devel- 
opment the  committee  supports. 

As  the  committee  report  shows,  the 
Army  has  invested  $50  million  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  diesel  engine  over  a  10- 
year  period.  The  Army  is  spending  an 
additional  $30  million  on  the  turbine  en- 
gine, a  new  and  as  yet  tmproven  system. 

The  amendment  is  not  meant  as  a  re- 
jection of  the  turbine  engine.  It  is  mere- 
ly to  provide  the  diesel  as  insurance  If 
the  turbine  fails  to  meet  its  expected  per- 
formance goals. 

The  XM-1  tank  is  a  $5  billion  pro- 
gram. It  is  needed  by  the  Army  now. 
Even  if  all  target  dates  are  met,  on  the 
most  optimistic  schedule,  the  tank  will 
not  start  coming  into  tiie  inventory  un- 
til 1980.  A  major  failure  In  engine  devel- 
opment would  delay  the  program  an- 
other 18  months — or  longer.  A  $10  mil- 
lion insurance  policy  is  a  reasonable 
safeguard  for  a  $5  billion  program. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  informing 
each  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  my  planned  amend- 
ment. The  following  letter  to  Chairman 
Mel  Price  is  a  sample  of  the  special  com- 
munications which  were  sent  out  yester- 
day to  committee  members : 

April  18,  1977. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  While  It  Is  my  Inten- 
tion to  speak  with  you  personally,  I  did  want 
f  ou  to  know  that  I  am  planning  to  Introduce 
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an  amendment  to  H.R.  5970,  th( 
of    Defense   Authorization    for 
1978  which  now  is  scbedvUed  f^r 
slderatlon,  subject  to  a  rule 
this  Thursday. 

My  amendment  proposes  a 
but   extremely   Important  sum 
$10  million — be  spent  by  the 
the  Army  to  continue  developm^t 
vanced  dlesel  engine.  More 
would  provide  the  Army  with 
back-up  engine  for  the  XM-l 

In  all  candor,  I  want  you  to 
am  taking  this  action  which, 
would   Involve  the  largest 
and  employer  In  my 
Teledyne  Continental  Motors,  a 
facturer  over  the  years  of  dlesel 
I  take  this  action,  however,  for 
and  not  for  any  parochial  reaso4s 

Your  Committee  report  on 
pointed  out  this  situation  quit  i 
Committee  Is  concerned  that 
be  taking  an  unnecessary  risk 
program  by  terminating 
dlesel  technology  before  the 
has  fully  proven  Itself." 

Further,  as  you  know.  If  the 
glne  proves  successful,  then  theqe 
other  applications  for  this  new 
technology.  My  amendment 
the  Army  to  continue  with  the 
of  the  dlesel  engine  during  th« 
year   Pull    Scale    Engineering 
Program.  I  feel  this  small  sum 
modest  Insurance  policy  in 
Government's  enormous 
XM-l  tank  program  currently 
cost  $4.9  billion. 

Thank  you  for  considering  mj 
your   support  of   this   critical 
With  warmest  personal  regards 
Sincerely, 

Out  VandeiJ  Jaot, 
Af ember  oJ\Congre3S. 
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COLLEGE  TUITION  TAX 
ACT  OP  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoit.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  he  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoian)  is  rec 
ognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CORCORAN  of  Illinois, 
er,  today  I  am  reintroducing 
Tuition  Tax  Relief  Act  of  19 
cosponsors.  During  the  receit  district 
work  period.  I  traveled  throughout  my 
congressional  district  to  dscuss  the 
problems  which  were  on  the  n:  Inds  of  my 
constituents.  Several  times  (  urlng  the 
week,  the  topic  of  assistance  o  middle- 
income  taxpayers  for  college  e  iucational 
expenses  was  discussed.  For  ii  tstance,  at 
Northern  Illinois  University,  :  discussed 
this  legislation  with  several  st  idents  and 
faculty  members  and  learned  rom  them 
that  they  were  equally  concei  ned  about 
the  Increased  costs  of  pos^econdary 
education. 

I  have  also  recently  leamefa  that  the 
House  Budget  Committee  wi  1  soon  be 
holding  hearings  on  this  bil  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  the  House  to  tak ;.  Twice  in 
previous  years,  the  other  body  has 
adopted  this  legislation.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Roth  of  Delaware  has  re  ntroduced 
this  legislation  in  that  body  again  this 
year.  The  House  of  Repn  sentatives, 
though,  has  not  considered  t]  lis  type  of 
legislation,  even  at  the  committee  level. 
That  is  why  I  am  pleased  th£  t  so  many 
Members  are  concerned  abou ;  this  sub- 
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Ject  and  have  agreed  to  become  cospon- 
sors of  this  bill. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 
HELSINKI  AGREEMENT  IN  U.S. 
VISA  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  remove 
from  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  those  sections  which  mandate  the 
exclusion  from  the  United  States  of  all 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  These  arbitrary,  unnecessary, 
and  anachronistic  provisions  of  our  im- 
migration law  constitute  violations  of 
the  freedom  of  travel,  emigration,  and 
exchange  of  ideas  and  principles  embod- 
ied in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  At  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  urging  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  nations  to  comply 
with  precisely  these  features  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement,  it  is  essential  that  we 
remove  from  our  own  law  the  prohibition 
against  entry  into  the  United  States  of  all 
those  who  hold  certain  political  beliefs. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  today 
retains  the  Attorney  General's  discretion 
to  exclude  from  the  United  States  all 
those  who  might  pose  a  legitimate  threat 
to  our  Nation's  security  or  who  have 
demonstrated  an  inclination  to  violate 
our  laws.  Only  the  automatic  exclusion 
of  those  who  hold  certain  proscribed 
beliefs — "aliens  who  are  members  of  or 
affiliated  with  the  Communist  Party" 
and  "aliens  who  are  anarchists" — ^woiUd 
be  affected  by  this  bill. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act — also 
known  as  the  McCarran- Walter  Act — in- 
dividuals who  hold  anarchist  of  Conunu- 
nist  beliefs  or  who  have  in  the  past  been 
associated  with  groups  which  hold  such 
beliefs  are  automatically  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive tourist  or  immigrant  visas  to  enter 
the  United  States  and  must  be  deported 
if  found  on  American  soil.  The  only 
recourse  is  a  special  appeal  for  exclusion 
from  these  provisions  of  the  law  via  ad- 
ministrative relief.  In  the  past,  these  ex- 
clusions have  been  granted  in  an  im- 
predictable  and  capricious  manner,  and 
many  distinguished  scholars  and  political 
leaders  have  been  denied  entry  into  the 
United  States  for  no  discernible  reason. 

The  only  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  comply  with  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Helsinki  agreement  and 
in  our  own  Constitution  is  through  the 
outright  removal  of  the  offensive  sections 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
As  long  as  these  mandatory  exclusions 
remain  part  of  our  law.  we  stand  in  viola- 
tion of  the  very  principles  which  we  urge 
other  nations  to  honor.  These  super- 
fluous exclusions  were  enacted  in  1952,  at 
the  height  of  McCarthyism  and  the  red 
scare.  They  are  repugnant  to  America's 
traditional  commitment  to  the  unfet- 
tered exchange  of  ideas  and  the  right  to 
travel  and  emigrate  freely,  without  fear 
of  discrimination  based  on  past  or  pres- 
ent political  beliefs  or  associations. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  an 


effective  spokesman  for  the  principle  of 
"freer  movement  and  contacts"  among 
nations  and  individuals,  we  must  demon- 
strate to  the  world  our  own  commitment 
to  these  ideals.  To  the  extent  that  our 
own  laws  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  and  the  basic  principles 
which  imderly  it,  our  moral  authority  is 
seriously  compromised.  President  Carter 
addressed  this  issue  in  his  discussion  of 
human  rights  at  his  press  conference  on 
February  24.  The  President  stated: 

We  are  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment. We  are  ourselves  culpable  In  some  ways 
for  .  .  .  restricting  unnecessarily,  in  my 
opinion,  visitation  to  this  country  by  those 
who  disagree  with  us  politically. 

These  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  have  caused  a  large 
number  of  nonsensical  and  embarrassing 
exclusions  of  distinguished  individuals 
from  coming  to  the  United  States.  Two 
years  ago,  Dr.  Giorgio  Napolitano,  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  one  of  Italy's  most 
prestigious  universities,  was  invited  to 
speak  at  several  American  colleges.  Dr. 
Napolitano  was  denied  a  tourist  visa  be- 
cause he  is  an  adviser  to  the  Italian 
Communist  Party  on  economic  matters. 
Pablo  Neruda,  the  noted  Chilean  poet, 
was  also  prevented  from  entering  the 
United  States.  The  master  of  a  distin- 
guished British  college  was  prevented 
from  traveling  from  Vancouver  to  Seat- 
tle to  give  a  lecture  due  to  his  affiliation 
with  certain  leftwing  groups.  Can  any- 
one believe  that  these  individuals  posed 
a  threat  to  the  United  States?  Can  any- 
one fail  to  appreciate  the  disappoint- 
ment and  disillusionment  which  they  ex- 
perienced &t  being  denied  entry  into  the 
world's  greatest  democracy  merely  be- 
cause of  their  political  beliefs?  "I  want 
to  go  to  your  wonderful  country,"  George 
Marchais,  the  leader  of  the  French  Com- 
munist Party  said  recently  to  an  Ameri- 
can journalist,  "but  they  will  not  let  me 
do  it  because  I  am  a  dirty  Commimist." 

In  recent  days  we  have  witnessed  a 
graphic  example  of  the  pernicious  effect 
of  the  exclusionary  sections  of  the  immi- 
gration law.  Three  Soviet  trade  imion 
officials  were  Invited  to  attend  a  long- 
shoremen's union  gathering  in  Seattle 
this  week.  Our  law,  of  course,  automat- 
ically prohibited  them  from  entering  the 
United  States.  Their  application  for  a 
waiver  of  the  law  was  denied  by  the 
State  Department,  and  they  have  been 
denied  permission  to  enter  our  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  justify  this  exclusion 
of  an  official  of  Moscow's  central  trade 
union  committee,  a  Leningrad  dock- 
worker,  and  an  interpreter.  Moscow,  of 
course,  immediately  accused  the  United 
States  of  violating  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, a  charge  which  will  surely  be  re- 
peated as  long  as  this  law  remains  in 
effect  and  inexcusable  embarrassments 
such  as  the  denial  of  tourist  vi.sas  to  the 
three-man  Soviet  trade  delegation  con- 
tinue to  occur. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day to  place  the  United  States  into  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  agreement  and 
our  own  traditional  tolerance  of  diver- 
gent political  views  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
two  of  the  most  prestigious  organizations 
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of  scholars  in  the  United  States.  "The 
bill  that  you  propose  to  introduce  has  our 
strongest  approval  and  endorsement," 
wrote  Philip  Handler,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  George 
W.  Rathgens.  president  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists,  stated  in  a 
letter: 

We  write  to  support  most  warmly  your 
proposal  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  so  as  to  omit  the  anachronistic 
and  pointless  automatic  requirement  for  a 
waiver  before  foreign  conmaunists  may  be 
granted  a  visa  to  this  country.  ...  In  F.A.S. 
experience,  this  provision  has  been  especially 
unfortunate  to  American  interests  in  dis- 
couraging notable  scientists  from  visiting  the 
United  States. 

I  Insert  below  the  letters  of  endorse- 
ment from  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  including  the  latter's  communi- 
cation to  President  Carter  and  others 
urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
remove  the  mandatory  exclusion  of  Com- 
munists from  our  immigration  law.  I  also 
insert  the  text  of  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  to  accomplish  this 
important  objective: 

Fedehation  of  Amzrican  Scientists, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  4, 1977. 
Congressman  Robert  P.  Dbinan, 
Rayburn   House    Office   Building,   House   of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Drinan:  We  write  to 
support  most  warmly  your  proposal  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as 
to  omit  the  anachronistic  and  pointless  auto- 
matical requirement  for  a  waiver  before  for- 
eign communists  may  be  granted  a  visa  to 
this  country. 

Obviously  your  amendment  preserves,  as  It 
should,  the  right  of  the  Government  to  deny 
visas  to  any  person — on  the  baslo  of  full  in- 
formation on  his  or  her  political  affiliations, 
past  activities  or  whatever.  But  it  removes, 
as  it  should,  the  time-consuming,  and  usual- 
ly harassing,  special  automatic  requirement 
for  those  of  a  different  political  view  than  our 
own. 

In  FAS  experience,  this  provision  has  been 
especially  unfortunate  to  American  interests 
In  discoxinaglng  notable  scientists  from  visit- 
ing the  United  States.  For  example,  we  know 
of  a  woman  scientist  of  such  eminence  that 
she  had  been  knighted  (I.e.  she  was  a  Dame) 
but  whose  two  year  enrollment  in  a  left- 
wing  group  Immediately  after  World  War  II 
was  forcing  her  to  spend  months  in  trjring  to 
secure  a  visa.  It  was  ironic  that,  in  one  such 
case,  she  was  trying  to  comply  with  an  invi- 
tation by  our  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
lecture  on  radiation  for  the  AEC's  benefit! 

We  know  also  of  the  Master  (i.e.  Presi- 
dent) of  a  most  distlngxilsbed  British  col- 
lege whose  left-wing  background  had  pre- 
vented him  from  traveling  from  Vancouver 
to  Seattle  for  a  weekend  to  give  a  lecture.  In 
both  cases,  the  views  of  these  persons  were 
considered  quite  unremarkable  In  British 
society.  What  can  this  process  encourage  ex- 
cept anti-American  feelings? 

U.S.  visa  requirements  are  much  more 
stringent,  compared  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, than  most  Americans  realize.  Ameri- 
cans travel  without  visas,  for  example,  to 
Great  Britain  while  its  citizens,  as  in  these 
cases,  have  difficulty  traveling  here.  We  cer- 
tainly ought  not  build  in  automatic  hazards 
which  must  then,  in  a  flurry  of  bureaucratic 
make-work,  be  "waived."  If  we  are  going  to 
let  people  travel  to  this  country,  let  us  do 
8o  in  the  most  gracious  fashion  possible. 
Sincerely, 

George  W.  Bathjkns, 

Chairman. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

March  31.  1977. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Drinan, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Drinan  :  Your  letter  of  25  March 
to  Mr.  Murray  Todd  of  our  staff  crossed  in 
the  mall,  as  it  were,  with  our  dispatch  of  the 
attached  letter  to  Secretary  Vance  and  Sec- 
retary Bell.  As  you  will  understand,  the  Bill 
that  you  propose  to  introduce  has.  our 
strongest  approval  and  endorsement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Handler, 

President. 

National  Academy  op  Sciences, 

March  30,  1977. 
Hon.  Cyrus  Vance, 
Secretary   of    State,    Department    of    State, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Griffin  B.  Bell, 

Attorney    General,   Department   of   Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  attached 
letter     from     our     Committee    on     Hximan 
Rights.  Its  message  carries  our  full  support 
and  warm  endorsement.  We  look  forward  to 
your  early  and  positive  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Handler, 

President. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  30, 1977. 
Hon.  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary    of    State,    Department    of    State, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Griffin  B.  Bell, 

Attorney   General.   Department   of   Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentleman:  Over  the  years,  the  attention 
of  this  Academy  has  frequently  been  drawn 
to  the  workings  of  law  and  regulation  affect- 
ing entry  of  aliens  Into  the  United  States  as 
temporary  visitors  for  participation  In  scien- 
tific meetings  or  scientific  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

On  many  occasions  vast  efforts  have  been 
required  to  overcome  inadmissibility  under 
Section  212(a)  (28)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  regardless  of  the  status  of 
the  individuals  as  bona  fide  scientific  visitors 
whose  purposes  had  been  previously  certified 
to  be  genuine.  Even  though  a  waiver  was 
granted  often  the  effect  was  alienation  of 
our  foreign  scientific  colleagues  and  the  in- 
stilling of  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  U.S.  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  movement  of  people  and  ideas. 
In  other  cases  Inadmissible  foreign  scientists, 
although  eligible  for  waivers,  have  refused 
to  apply  for  a  visa  because  they  consider  the 
waiver  procedure  demeaning  and  objection- 
able. 

Attention  In  recent  months  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  and  the  truly  encouraging  posi- 
tion of  the  President  with  respect  to  Human 
Rights  has,  we  note,  stimulated  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  to  begin  to 
review  these  laws  and  practices.  It  is  our 
purpose  in  writing  this  letter  to  encourage 
such  examination  and  to  reiterate  the  often 
expressed  and  real  need  to  facilitate  inter- 
national Intellectual  exchange  by: 

(1)  Eliminating  or  modifying  the  inad- 
mlssabUlty  provision  of  the  law, 

(2)  Simplifying  visa  application  and  issu- 
ance procedures  to  facilitate  travel  of 
scholars  to  meetings  and  for  exchange  pur- 
poses, and 

(3)  Creating  an  atmosphere  of  free  and 
open  Intellectual  inquiry  and  acceptance. 

We  urge  that  you  take  steps  that  will  once 
again  put  the  United  States  in  the  forefront 
of  nations  that  make  free  lntellect\ial  ex- 


change and  the  movement  of  scholars  an  ac- 
tive part  of  cultural  diplomacy. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Kates, 

Chairman. 
Committee  on  Human  Rights : 

Christian   B.  Anfinsen. 
LiPMAN  Bess. 
Clifford  Geert^. 
Franklin  A.  Long. 
John  Ross. 
Berta  V.  Scharrer. 
Daniel  C.  Drucker. 
George  S.  Hammond. 


H.R.  6308 
A  bill  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  pertaining  to  freedom  of 
travel  and  emigration,  by  providing  that 
aliens  who  are  associated  with  certain  po- 
litical organizations  or  who  advocate  cer- 
tain political  beliefs  shall  not  be  ineligible 
to  receive  visas  and  excluded  from  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States,  or  deported 
from  the  United  States,  because  of  such 
association  or  beliefs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212(a)  (28)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  UJB.C.  1182(a)  (28) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
through   (E); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (P)  as 
subparagraph  (A) ; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (G)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "advocating  or  teach- 
ing opposition  to  all  organized  government, 
or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (v)  the  economic. 
International,  and  governmental  doctrines  of 
world  communism  or  the  establishment  In 
the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship;"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (G)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B) " 
In  subparagraph  (H) ; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "subparagraphs  (B). 
(C),  (D),  (E),  (F),  (G),  and  (H) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)"  in  subparagraph  (I);  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (O), 
(H),  and  (I),  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section,  as  subparagraphs 
(B),  (C).and  (D), respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  212(a)  (29)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a) 
(29))  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "or"  after  "security,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ,  or  (C)  Join,  affiliate 
with,  or  participate  in  the  activities  of  any 
organization  which  is  registered  or  required 
to  be  registered  under  section  7  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1960". 

Sec.  3.  Section  241(a)(6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1261(a) 
(6))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  as 
subparagraph  (A); 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (G)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "advocating  or  teach- 
ing opposition  to  all  organized  government, 
or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (v)  the  economic 
International,  and  governmental  doctrines  of 
world  communism  or  the  establishment  In 
the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship;"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (G)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B)" 
in  subparagraph  (H);  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  subparagn^>bB  (O) 
and  (H).  as  amended  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  as  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C).  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Section  241(a)  (7)  of  the  Imxnlgra- 
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Sec.  5.  The  Subversive  Actfc'itles 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  781  et  se< 
by  striUng  out  section  6. 
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The  Need  for  Okder  in  Int^national 
Finance 
(Address    by    Arthur   F.    Burni 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 

System,  at  the  annual  dinner 

bla  University  Graduate  Schoc  1 

New  York.  N.T.,  April  12, 

I  plan  to  comment  tonight  or 
order  in  International  finance, 
topic  does  not  require  lengthy 
For  more  than  a  decade  now 
besieged  by  problem  after 
working  of   international 
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J.S.C.  1251  (a)     dealings — than  they  had  only  a  few  years  ago. 
oUows:  As  a  result,  not  a  few  countries  have  been 

after  entry     adjusting  their  economic  policies  with  a  view 
entry  has     to  curbing   inflation.  In  the  second  place, 
4ny  of  the  ac-     financial  institutions — particularly  commer- 
(27)  or  (38)     cial  banks — are  now  giving  closer  attention 
to  the  volume  and  character  of  their  foreign 
Control     lending.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  Interna- 
.)  Is  amended     tlonal  Monetary  Fund  has  been  gaining  in 
prestige  and  is  already  exercising  a  more  con- 
structive Influence  than  seemed  likely  a  year 
or  two  ago.  These  are  promising  trends,  and 
DANGER  if  we  build  on  them  we  can  In  time  reattain 

the  financial  stability  that  is  so  vital  to 
orderly  expansion  of  the  International 
economy. 

Certainly,  we  all  know  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties that  plagued  financial  relationships 
among  countries  during  the  1930"s.  Those 
difficulties  generated  pessimism  about  the 
capacity  of  nations  ever  again  to  achieve 
orderly  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational finances.  And  that  pessimism  was 
deepened  by  the  frightful  disruption  of  the 
world  economy  dixrlng  the  war.  Yet,  It  was 
the  genius  of  that  age  to  devise  the  structure 
of  Bretton  Woods  and  to  strengthen  that  ex- 
traordinary structure  with  our  own  Marshall 
Plan.  Virithin  a  framework  of  established 
financial  rules,  a  great  liberalization  of  the 
world  economy  occurred  and  world  trade  and 
output  flourished.  Although  we  tend  to  for- 
get It  now,  the  postwar  period  was  a  time  of 
quite  impressive  stability  in  world  flnance 
until  the  early  sixties. 

That  experience  should  serve  to  remind  us 
that  difficulties  do  yield  to  determined  effort. 
Our  present  problems  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national finance,  while  different  from  those 
of  a  generation  ago,  surely  are  no  greater. 
They  too  can  be  dealt  with  effectively  If  once 
again  we  perceive  the  wisdom  of  some  sub- 
ordination of  parochial  Interests  and  if  na- 
tions marshal  the  will  to  live  by  new  rules 
of  responsible  behavior. 

Quite  obvlotisly,  the  overriding  problem 
confronting  us  In  world  financial  matters  to- 
day Is  the  massive  and  stubborn  Imbalance 
that  prevails  In  payments  relations  among 
nations — a  condition  arising  importantly,  al- 
though by  no  means  exclusively,  from  OPEC's 
action  in  raising  the  price  of  oil  so  abruptly 
and  so  steeply. 

This  year  alone  OPEC's  revenues  from  In- 
ternational oil  sales  are  likely  to  total  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  $130  billion.  What  Is 
most  significant  about  that  figure  is  that  It 
represents  an  enormous  explosion  of  revenues 
in  such  a  short  time.  In  1972.  before  OPEC's 
aggressive  pricing  policy  began,  receipts  of 
the  OPEC  group  from  international  oil  sales 
totaled  less  than  $14  billion,  with  most  of  the 
rise  since  then  representing  higher  prices 
rather  than  enlarged  volume.  For  the  great 
majority  of  OPEC's  customers — both  affluent 
and  needy  alike — It  has  been  the  rapidity  of 
the  massive  change  that  has  been  so  trouble- 
some. To  be  sure,  OPEC  members  have  dis- 
pensed some  aid  to  less  developed  countries, 
but  so  far  the  grants  have  been  very  selec- 
Chalrman,  tlve  and  quite  small  relative  to  the  size  of 
Reserve  the  international  problem  that  OPEC  has 
the  Colum-     created 

of  Business,         The  imposition  of  the  enormous  tax  that 
the  OPEC  group  has  In  effect  levied  on  the 
world  economy  has  been  met,  as  you  know, 
partly  by  transferring  goods  and  services  to 
OPEC  members  and  partly  by  deferring  such 
transfers  through  borrowing  arrangements. 
OPEC's  absorption  of  goods  and  services  for 
both  consumption  and  development  purposes 
has  been  expanding,  with  the  consequence 
that  OPEC's  collective  current-accovmt  sur- 
plus has  shrunk  considerably  from  Its  peak 
level  of  more  than  $65  billion  in  1974.  Only 
five  of  the  thirteen  OPEC  nations  In  fact  are 
of  reslgna-      currently    running    sizable    payments    sur- 
around     pluses.   Contrary,  however,  to  earlier  wlde- 
ufiderstandtng     spread  hopes  that  the  aggregate  OPEC  sur- 
both  In     plus    would    continue    to    decline — perhaps 
ntematlonal     nearlng  elimination  by  the  end  of  this  dec- 
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ade — It  seems  at  present  to  be  eroding  slowly, 
If  at  all.  This  year  it  could  easily  run  above 
$40  billion,  marking  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  that  OPEC's  trading  partners  as  a 
group  will  have  to  seek  substantial  loans  or 
grants  to  help  meet  their  oil  bills. 

Continuation  of  a  surplus  for  the  OPEC 
group  at  such  a  high  level  reflects  several  In- 
fluences: flrst,  the  further  increase  that  oc- 
curred this  January  in  OPEC  oil  prices;  sec- 
ond, growing  demand  for  oil  as  recovery  of 
the  world  economy  has  proceeded;  third,  in- 
sufficient energy  conservation  by  many  non- 
OPEC  countries,  including  most  notably  the 
United  States;  and  fourth,  a  slowing  of  im- 
port absorption  by  the  OPEC  group — In 
some  Instances  because  bottleneck  problems 
of  one  kind  or  another  are  being  encoun- 
tered. In  other  Instances  because  develop- 
ment plans  have  come  to  be  viewed  as  ex- 
cessively ambitious. 

The  apparent  stickiness  of  the  OPEC  pay- 
ments surplus  at  a  high  level,  buttressed  by 
what  Is  now  a  slgnlflcant  stream  of  Income 
from  Investments,  Implies  large-scale  fi- 
nancing requirements  for  OPEC  ciistomers 
for  a  considerable  period  ahead.  The  pros- 
pect of  such  persistent  financing  needs,  year 
after  year,  is  especially  worrisome. 

Great  as  must  be  our  attention  to  these 
OPEC-related  problems,  we  dare  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  international  pay- 
ments mechanism  Is  now  under  stress  for 
reasons  that  go  beyond  the  extraordinarily 
high  price  of  oil.  The  payments  deficits  of 
various  nations,  both  industrial  and  less  de- 
veloped, can  be  traced  to  extensive  social- 
welfare  and  development  programs  under- 
taken in  the  early  1970's  and  financed  by 
heavy  governmental  borrowing,  often  di- 
rectly from  central  banks.  Even  when  the 
Internal  stresses  resulting  from  Inflation 
were  aggravated  by  the  oil  burden  and  by 
weaker  exports,  there  was  little  or  no  ad- 
justment of  economic  policies  in  numerous 
Instances,  thus  causing  external  positions  to 
deteriorate  sharply.  There  were  conspicuous 
exceptions,  of  course,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  countries  that  historically  have  the 
greatest  sensitivity  either  to  inflation  or  pay- 
ments Imbalance,  or  both.  A  wide  diversity 
of  payments  Imbalances  thus  developed 
around  the  globe,  accentuated  for  a  time  by 
differences  In  the  severity  with  which  re- 
cession affected  national  economies  and, 
more  recently,  by  differing  Inflation  and  re- 
covery trends. 

The  current  pattern  of  International  pay- 
ments Imbalances,  In  short.  Is  something  far 
more  complex  than  an  OPEC  phenomenon 
alone.  Essentially,  what  prevails  Is  a  prob- 
lem within  a  problem.  The  non-OPEC  group 
of  countries  collectively  not  only  has  a  mas- 
sive structural  deficit  vls-a-vls  OPEC.  In  ad- 
dition, serious  payments  Imbalances  exist 
within  the  non-OPEC  sector  Itself,  with  a 
few  nations  experiencing  sizable  surpluses 
on  their  current  account  while  many  others 
suffer  deficits  that  reflect  many  factors  be- 
sides the  way  In  which  the  burden  of  costly 
oil  Imports  happens  to  be  distributed  around 
the  globe. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  devoted  by 
scholars  to  the  task  of  trying  to  estimate  how 
long  the  present  severe  Imbalance  of  Inter- 
national payments  accounts  could  persist  In 
the  absence  of  deliberate  new  policy  actions. 
The  results  of  these  exercises  generally  are 
not  reassuring.  They  point  to  the  distinct 
possibility  that  huge  borrowing  needs — that 
is,  needs  that  are  uncomfortably  large  In  re- 
lation to  the  debt-servicing  capabilities  of 
many  countries — could  persist  at  least 
through  the  remainder  of  this  decade. 

The  potential  trouble  In  this  set  of  cir- 
cumstances should  be  obvious.  If  OPEC  sur- 
pluses on  current  account  should  continue 
on  anything  like  the  present  scale,  they 
would  Inevitably  be  matched  by  deficits  of 
Identical  magnitude  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
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tlons.  And  If  some  countries  outside  OPEC 
should  also  have  sizable  and  persistent  sur- 
pluses, as  now  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  ag- 
gregate deficit  of  the  remaining  countries 
will  be  still  larger.  Under  such  circumstances, 
many  countries  will  be  forced  to  borrow 
heavily,  and  lending  Institutions  may  well  be 
tempted  to  extend  credit  more  generously 
than  IB  prudent.  A  major  risk  In  all  this  Is 
that  It  would  render  the  International  credit 
structure  especially  vulnerable  in  the  event 
that  the  world  economy  were  again  to  ex- 
perience recession  on  the  scale  of  the  one 
from  which  we  are  now  emerging. 

To  minimize  the  risks  that  face  us,  there 
Is  a  clear  need  for  a  strong  effort  involving  all 
major  parties  at  Interest.  In  order  to  achieve 
relatively  smooth  expansion  of  the  world 
economy,  five  conditions  are  essential:  flrst, 
the  aggregate  of  payments  Imbalances 
around  the  world  needs  to  be  reduced  far 
more  rapidly  than  currently  observable 
trends  Imply;  second,  the  divergences  that 
now  exist  among  countries  with  regard  to 
their  balance-of -payments  status  need  to  be 
narrowed;  third,  protectionism  must  be  scru- 
pulously avoided  by  governments;  fourth, 
private  flnanclal  Institutions  need  to  adhere 
to  high  standards  of  creditworthiness  In  pro- 
viding whatever  volume  of  International  fi- 
nancing occ\irs  dining  the  next  few  years; 
and  fifth,  official  credit  facilities  need  to  be 
significantly  enlarged. 

The  realization  of  these  conditions  re- 
quires diligent  pursuit  of  stabilization  poli- 
cies by  countries  that  have  been  borrowing 
heavily  in  International  markets.  The  ob- 
stacles to  speedy  adjustment  on  the  part  of 
these  countries  are  well  known.  Resistance 
stems  chiefly  from  the  political  difficulty  of 
gaining  broad  acceptance  of  the  painful 
things  that  must  be  done  to  restrain  infla- 
tion and  to  achieve  energy  conservation. 
Countries  thus  find  It  more  attractive  to  bor- 
row than  to  adjust  their  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies;  and  If  they  can  do  this  without  hav- 
ing lenders  vn-lte  restrictive  covenants  Into 
loan  agreements,  so  much  the  better.  That  is 
why  countries  typically  prefer  to  tap  foreign 
credit  markets  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible rather  than  borrow  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  which,  in  aiding  coun- 
tries that  experience  slgnlflcant  payments 
disequilibrium,  makes  credit  available  only 
after  the  borrower  has  agreed  to  follow  In- 
ternal policies  judged  appropriate  by  the 
Fund.  Commercial  banks,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
leverage  to  Impose  restrictive  covenants  on 
sovereign  governments. 

In  these  circumstances,  admonition  alone 
is  likely  to  accomplish  little  In  prodding 
countries  with  large  payments  deficits  to  take 
affirmative  action.  There  are,  however,  limits 
dictated  by  financial  prudence  beyond  which 
private  lenders  will  be  unwilling  to  go.  More 
than  one  country  has  recently  found  that  its 
abUlty  to  borrow  in  the  private  market  has 
diminished.  The  fact  Is  that  commercial 
banks  generally,  and  particularly  these  which 
have  already  made  extensive  loans  abroad, 
are  now  evaluating  country  risks  more  closely 
and  more  methodically.  Credit  standards 
thus  appear  to  be  firming;  and  as  informa- 
tion about  borrowing  countries  improves,  we 
can  reasonably  expect  the  market  to  perform 
its  function  of  credit  allocation  more  effec- 
tively. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  currently  engaged  in  a  joint  project 
with  other  central  banks  to  obtain  a  much 
more  complete  size  and  maturity  profile  of 
bank  credit  extended  to  foreign  borrowers, 
country  by  country.  That  information,  which 
is  being  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements,  will  be 
shared  with  private  lenders,  but  even  so  it 
win  fill  only  a  fraction  of  the  existing  in- 
formational gap. 


What  we  need  Is  a  more  forthcoming  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  borrowing  countries  in 
regularly  supplying  Information  to  lenders 
on  the  full  range  of  economic  and  financial 
matters  relevant  to  creditworthiness.  I  realize 
that  much  of  the  needed  information  Is  not 
even  collected  In  some  coimtrles,  but  such  a 
condition  should  not  be  tolerated  Indefinitely. 
Logically,  the  BIS — ^having  links  with  the 
central  banks  of  the  principal  lending  coun- 
tries— could  take  the  lead  In  setting  forth  a 
list  of  Informational  Items  that  all  countries 
borrowing  in  the  International  market  would 
be  expected  to  make  available  to  present  or 
prospective  lenders.  Compliance  could  then 
become  a  significant  factor  In  the  ability  of 
countries  to  secure  private  credit,  particu- 
larly If — as  I  would  judge  essential — ^bank 
regulators  In  the  various  lending  countries 
explicitly  took  account  of  compliance  In  their 
review  of  bank  loan  portfolios. 

Imperfect  or  Incomplete  information,  as  I 
think  we  all  recognize,  makes  for  inefficient 
markets  and  heightens  the  risk  of  disruptive 
discontinuities  If  some  previously  unknown 
but  pertinent  fact  suddenly  comes  to  light. 
In  the  market  for  bank  credit,  a  continuous 
flow  of  factual  Information  wUl  produce 
gradual  as  distinct  from  abrupt  changes  in 
assessments  of  creditworthiness. 

This  should  Induce  earlier  recourse  to  the 
IMF  by  countries  experiencing  payments 
difficulties  than  was  usually  the  case  In  the 
past.  Even  now,  as  lenders  are  becoming 
better  informed  and  somewhat  more  cautious 
In  extending  foreign  credit,  a  tendency  to- 
ward earlier  recourse  to  the  IMF  appears  to 
be  emerging.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that 
more  countries  that  need  to  adjust  their  eco- 
nomic policies  will  henceforth  do  so  sooner 
and  probably  also  more  effectively.  By  so 
doing,  the  unhappy  alternative  of  resorting 
to  protectionism  will  be  more  readily 
avoided. 

Private  banks — both  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere — played  a  very  substantial  role  in 
"recycling"  petrodollars  between  the  OPEC 
group  and  other  countries,  especially  those 
whose  external  payments  position  was  weak- 
ened by  the  higher  oil  prices.  Had  the  banks 
not  done  so,  the  recent  recession  would  have 
been  more  severe  than  it  was,  since  there 
was  no  official  mechanism  In  place  that  could 
have  coped  with  recycling  of  funds  on  the 
vast  scale  that  became  necessary  in  1974.  But 
with  many  countries  now  heavily  burdened 
with  debt,  bankers  generally  recognize  that 
prudence  demands  moderation  on  their  part 
In  providing  additional  financing  for  coun- 
tries In  deficit.  For  that  reason,  they  under- 
standably wish  to  see  an  Increase  In  the 
relative  volume  of  official  financial  support 
to  countries  that  continue  to  have  large 
borrowing  needs. 

Bankers  are  not  alone  In  wanting  to  see 
countries  in  deficit  pursue  adjustment  pol- 
icies more  diligently.  This  interest.  In  fact, 
is  widely  shared  by  economists  and  other 
thoughtful  citizens  who  see  an  urgent  need 
for  healthier  and  more  prosperous  economic 
conditions  around  the  world.  The  Interests 
of  the  international  economy  and  of  private 
lenders  thus  converge  and  point  to  the  need 
for  a  much  more  active  role  by  the  Fund. 

The  leverage  of  the  Fund  in  speeding  the 
process  of  adjustment  would  clearly  be  en- 
hanced if  Its  capacity  to  lend  were  greater 
than  It  is  now.  One  reason  why  countries 
often  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  IMF  is  that  the  amount  of 
credit  available  to  them  through  the  Fund's 
regular  channels — as  determined  by  estab- 
lished quotas — is  In  many  Instances  small 
relative  to  their  structural  payments  Im- 
balance. 

That  will  be  so  even  after  the  scheduled 
increase  in  IMF  quotas  becomes  effective. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency,  the  Fund  is  cur- 
rently    seeking    resources    of     appreciable 


amount  that  could  be  superimposed  on  the 
framework  of  the  quota  system.  Negotiations 
are  In  progress  with  several  countries  of  the 
OPEC  group  as  well  as  with  the  United 
States  and  other  Industrial  nations  whose 
payments  position  is  comparatively  strong. 
Such  a  supplementary  Fund  facility  should 
Induce  more  deflcit  countries  to  submit  to 
Fund  discipline.  But  in  no  case  must  It 
become  a  substitute  for  an  adequate  ad- 
justment policy  by  borrowers  or  serve  as  a 
bailout  for  private  banks.  If  negotiations 
for  such  a  facility  are  completed  soon,  which 
appears  possible,  high  priority  should  be 
given  to  prompt  ratification  by  our  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  of  other  countries. 

The  ability  of  the  Fund  to  act  forcefully 
In  speeding  the  adjustment  process  will  be 
strengthened  In  still  another  way  once  the 
flve-year  effort  of  amending  the  IMF's  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement  Is  completed.  At  present 
the  Fund  normally  Immerses  Itself  In  urging 
appropriate  policies  on  a  country  only  when 
that  country  applies  for  flnanclal  assist- 
ance. Under  the  revised  Articles,  the  Fund 
could  take  the  initiative  in  determining 
whether  individual  countries  are  comply- 
ing with  formally  prescribed  obligation^  to 
foster  orderly  economic  growth  and  price 
stability.  This  authority,  once  available,  will 
enable  the  IMF  to  broaden  progressively  Its 
oversight  role  even  when  a  country  is  not 
an  applicant  for  a  loan. 

As  the  number  of  countries  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  Fund's  Influence  Increases — 
either  because  of  the  enticement  of  enlarged 
lending  facilities  or  because  an  IMF  "certifi- 
cate of  good  standing"  becomes  essential  to 
further  borrowing  from  private  lenders — ^the 
oxitlook  for  correction  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  would  be  considerably  im- 
proved. But  that  outcome  will  also  depend 
on  full  appreciation  by  private  lenders  of 
the  need  to  avoid  actions  that  tend  to  un- 
dercut Fund  efforts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Fund  judgments 
are  to  replace  those  of  private  lenders  In 
the  determination  of  which  countries  should 
be  accommodated  with  private  credit.  Nor  do 
I  even  mean  to  suggest  that  the  texts  of  the 
Fund's  country  evaluations  are  to  be  handed 
around  in  the  private  banking  community. 
Were  that  to  become  a  practice,  I  am  sure 
the  quality  of  such  reports  would  suffer  by 
becoming  less  explicit  and  less  frank.  But 
some  sharing  of  Fund  Information — within 
the  limits  Imposed  by  requirements  of  con- 
fidentiality— may  still  become  feasible,  the 
most  logical  conduits  perhaps  being  the 
central  banks  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
major  private  lending  institutions  are 
located. 

Fund  country  reports  are  transmitted  to 
central  banks  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and — 
as  I  previously  indicated — new  factual  in- 
formation about  Individual  countries  Is  now 
being  developed,  and  more  may  well  be  de- 
veloped later,  by  the  BIS.  Private  lenders 
might  want  to  discuss  with  the  staffs  of 
central  banks  the  flow  of  such  information, 
and  this  could  be  done — as  would  surely  be 
the  Federal  Reserve's  practice — without  ad- 
vising whether  or  on  what  scale  a  loan 
should  be  made  to  this  or  that  country. 
Such  a  consultative  process,  especially  If  It 
also  Involved  frequent  Interchange  of  infor- 
mation among  the  leading  central  banks, 
would  go  quite  far  In  preventing  any  In- 
advertent circumvention  by  private  banks  of 
the  efforts  of  the  IMF  to  promote  flnanclal 
stabUity. 

The  suggestions  I  am  exploring  with  you 
for  Improving  the  adjustment  process  ob- 
viously will  not  work  unless  broadly  shared 
agreement  develops  that  international  fl- 
nanclal affairs  require  a  "rule  of  law"  to 
guide  us  through  the  troubled  circumstances 
that  now  exist.  Such  a  rule  cannot  be  codi- 
fied In  detail,  but  It  Is  essential  that  there 
be  broad  agreement  that  parochial  concerns 
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will  be  subordinated  to  the 
of  working  our  way  back  to 
dltlons  In  International  fin 
IMF  Is  to  play  a  leadership 
this  objtctlve.  It  Is  not  only 
that  must  avoid  weakening  thi 
Governments  also — indeed 
peclally — must  be  prepared 
own  quite  frequent  IncUnatlo:  i 
Inconsistent   with   the  effec 
Fund  objectives.  There  have 
Instances    In   which   the 
country  negotiating  a 
with  the  Fund's  officials  has 
circumvent  the  Fund  by 
loan  from  another  government 
outside  political  pressure  on 
an  effort  to  make  loan  coni 
as  possible.  If  the  rule  of 
tlonal  monetary  affairs  Is  u  ._ 
vail,  all  countries — there  can 
tlons — must  fxilly  respect  the  I 
Our  first  requisite,  therefore 
sense  of  commitment  by 
as  private  parties  to  a 
behavior.   I  believe  that 
this  need  has  been  _ 
m  our  own  government.  And 
working  of  the  marketplac 
make  credit  less  readily  l... 
foreign  borrowers — Is  helping 
set  of  attitudes. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
of  countries  outside  theOPEC 
many  factors  besides  the  way 
burden  of  oil  costs  happens  to 
tributed.   It  Is  Important  tha 
proceed  along  several  paths  In 
of  the  world. 

First,    countries    whose    exte 
has  been  weakened  by  loose  . 
are  going  to  have  to  practice 
monetary  restraint,  either  of 
tlon  or  because  they  find  It  l. 
so  In  order  to  maintain  acces 
tlonal  credit  facilities.  Includlnf 
IMF.   In    Individual   Instances, 
ment  process  In  such  countries 
also   entail   allowing   some   ( 
the   foreign   exchange   value 
rencles. 

Second,  since  the  burden  o) 
cannot   and   should    not    rest 
countries  alone,  those  non 
that  are  experiencing 
slstent     current-account 
understand  that  they  too  havJ 
obligations.  In  saying  this.  I 
to  Imply  that  we  should  urge  _ 
to  pursue  expansionist  poUclei 
undo  or  jeopardize  the  hard 
that  some  of  them  have  made 
flatlon.  That  would  be  both 
wise.    What   I    mean    Is    slmpl 
countries  should  not  actively 
cles   toward    appreciation   In 
their  currencies   In   forelgn-e.._ 
kets.  Such  appreciation  will  aid 
tries  by  facilitating  access  to 
the  countries  In  surplus:   and 
time  It  win  make  Imported 
Ices  available  at  a  lower  cost  to 
of  the  surplus   countries,   thus 
their  constructive  efforts  to 

Third,    practically    all 
tries — the    deficit     and    surpli^ 
alike — must  treat  energy  con 
key  element  of  their  economic 
something   to  which   the   Unlt^J 
particular  m\ist  give  the  close!  t 
We  are  by  far  the  largest  single 
energy  in  the  world,  and  we  hav( 
notably   laggard    in    addressing 
problem.  This  year  imported 
ably  accoimt  for  over  40%  of 
sumption   of  petroleum,   up 
1970.  Our  passive  approach  to  . 
besides  endangering  the  Nation 
aggravated  strains   In   the  Inte. 
nanclal  system,  because  we  are 
sponsible  for  a  large  part  of  th( 
plus.  And,  of  course,  our  huge 
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oil  has  added  to  the  leverage  of  those  OPEC 
members  that  have  been  most  reckless  In 
urging  a  still  higher  price  of  oU.  The  energy 
program  being  prepared  by  President  Carter 
unquestionably  will  entail  sacrifices  by 
many  of  our  citizens.  It  Is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  we  at  long  last  recognize  that  a 
decisive  conservation  effort  must  be  a  major 
part  of  our  Nation's  economic  policy. 

If,  In  fact,  we  can  build  momentum  into 
payments  adjustment  by  the  non-OPEC 
group  of  countries  along  these  three  paths — 
that  Is,  Internal  discipline  by  countries  in 
deficit,  non-resistance  to  exchange-rate  ap- 
preciation by  countries  In  surplus,  and  de- 
termined energy  conservation  by  all — ^the  fa- 
vorable consequences  will  be  enormous.  To 
the  extent  that  energy  conservation  Is  effec- 
tive, the  present  serious  Imbalance  of  the 
non-OPEC  group  of  nations  vls-a-vls  OPEC 
will  be  reduced.  Be>ond  that,  there  will  no 
longer  be  such  extremely  large  differences  in 
the  balance-of-payments  status  of  the  non- 
OPEC  nations.  Consequently,  the  risk  of  dis- 
ruption of  the  International  financial  sys- 
tem would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  we  could 
have  greater  confidence  that  progress  will  be 
realized  around  the  world  In  reducing  un- 
employment and  otherwise  Improving  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

There  is  a  critical  proviso,  however,  to  this 
optimistic  assessment — namely,  that  the 
OPEC  group,  seeing  their  surplus  decline  as 
a  result  of  foreign  conservation  efforts  or 
their  own  Increasing  imports,  will  not  seek 
to  compensate  for  the  decline  by  a  new  round 
of  oll-prlce  Increases.  Obviously.  If  they  were 
to  do  so — and  If  they  would  make  the  action 
stick — the  whole  exercise  of  trying  to  re- 
duce the  massive  payments  Imbalance  trace- 
able to  the  oil  shock  would  be  rendered 
futUe. 

Effective  oil  conservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  other  sources  of  energy  would,  of 
course,  militate  against  such  an  outcome  to 
the  extent  that  those  efforts  lessened  OPEC's 
market  leverage.  That  Is  ImporUnt  for  the 
longer  run,  but  particularly  in  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead  It  Is  vital  that  the  members 
of  OPEC  recognize  that  their  economic  and 
political  future  cannot  be  divorced  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Besides  practicing 
forbearance  with  regard  to  the  price  of  oU. 
It  would  be  very  helpful  If  they  made  larger 
grants  of  assistance  to  the  less  developed 
countries  and  also  expanded  the  volume  of 
loans  and  Investments  made  directly  abroad — 
so  that  the  intermediation  of  American  or 
European  commercial  banks  may  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Fortunatelv.  there  are 
various  signs  that  the  more  influential  mem- 
bers of  OPEC  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  their  self-Interest  requires  a  ma- 
jor contribution  along  these  lines.  The  OPEC 
group  has  become  a  large  factor  in  Interna- 
tional finance,  and  there  Is  some  basis  for 
confidence  that  they  wUl  play  a  constructive 
role  In  the  reestabllshment  of  order  in  the 
international  financial  structure. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  tonight.  I 
have  touched  on  a  number  of  actions  that 
either  need  to  be  taken  or  avoided  to  achieve 
a  new  sense  of  order  In  International  finance. 
Let  me  conclude  by  sketching  or  restating 
the  responsibilities,  as  I  see  them,  of  the 
major  participants  in  the  International  fi- 
nancial system: 

First.  In  order  to  contribute  to  a  more 
stable  International  system,  the  IMF  must 
act  with  new  asssrtlveness  In  monitoring 
the  economic  policies  of  Its  members  To 
give  the  Fund  added  leverage  for  such  a  role 
Its  resources  must  be  enlarged.  But  those  re- 
sources must  be  used  sparingly  and  dis- 
pensed only  when  applicant  countries  agree 
to  pursue  effective  stabilization  policies  In 
view  of  the  clear  need  for  better  financial 
discipline  around  the  world  this  woiUd  be  a 
poor  time  for  a  new  allocation  of  SDK's — 
or  In  plain  language  printing  up  new  inter- 
national money. 
Second,   national  governments  must  en- 


courage and  support  the  IMF  so  that  It  can 
become  an  effective  guardian  of  evolving 
law  in  the  international  monetary  sphere. 
Governments  need  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  circumvent  the  Fund  by  seeking  bilateral 
official  loans  or  to  embarrass  the  Fund  by 
exerting  political  pressure  on  Fund  officials. 
Commercial  and  Investment  bankers  also 
need  to  recognize  that  their  actions  must 
not  undercut  IMF  efforts  to  speed  adjust- 
ment. The  IMF,  In  Its  turn,  will  have  to  equip 
Itself  to  handle  appropriately  Its  new  and 
larger  responsibilities. 

Third,  a  better  framework  of  knowledge 
for  evaluating  the  creditworthiness  of  Indi- 
vidual countries  is  badly  needed.  Among 
other  things,  central  banks  could  work  to- 
gether through  the  BIS  and  establish  a 
common  list  of  Informational  Items  that 
borrowing  countries  will  be  expected  to  sup- 
ply to  lenders 

Fourth,  conmierclal  and  Investment  bank- 
ers need  to  monitor  their  foreign  lending 
with  great  care,  and  bank  examiners  need  to 
be  alert  to  excessive  concentration  of  loans 
In  Individual  countries. 

Fifth,  protectionist  policies  need  to  be 
shunned  by  all  countries. 

Sixth,  countries  with  persistent  payments 
deficits  need  to  adopt  effective  domestic  sta- 
bilization policies. 

Seventh,  non-OPEC  countries  experiencing 
large  and  persistent  payments  surpluses  also 
need  to  adjust  their  economic  policies  and 
they  can  probably  best  do  so  by  allowing 
some  appreciation  of  their  exchange  rates. 

Eighth,  all  countries,  and  especially  the 
United  States,  need  to  adopt  stringent  oil 
conservation  policies  and,  wherever  possible, 
speed  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources. 

Ninth,  the  members  of  OPEC  must  avoid  a 
new  round  of  oil-price  Increases.  They  also 
need  to  play  an  increasingly  constructive 
role  in  assUtlng  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  In  the  evolution  of  the  Interna- 
tional financial  system. 

Observance  of  these  do's  and  don'ts  would 
go  a  significant  distance.  In  my  Judgment. 
In  meeting  the  formidable  challenges  that 
now  confront  us.  But  we  shall  undoubtedly 
need  to  be  ready  to  Improvise  In  the  fluid 
and  complex  area  of  international  finance.  I 
have  no  Illusions  that  the  Ideas  that  I  have 
presented  here  tonight  can  serve  as  a  rigid 
blueprint.  I  hope,  however,  that  they  will 
have  some  value  In  suggesting  directions  In 
which  governments,  private  lenders,  and  of- 
ficial Institutions  need  to  move.  By  working 
together  towards  a  rule  of  law  In  Interna- 
tional finance,  we  shall  be  contributing  to  a 
stable  prosperity  both  for  our  own  citizens 
and  those  of  our  trading  partners. 
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HAITIAN  GOVERNMENT  ASSUR- 
ANCES ON  RETURNEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now  I  have  followed  closely  the 
developments  relating  to  those  Haitians 
who  have  entered  the  United  States  and 
thereafter  claimed  asylum  or  relief  from 
deportation  based  on  fear  of  persecution 
in  the  event  of  their  return  to  Haiti. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  conducted  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  this  problem  and  issued  a  report 
entitled  "Haitian  Emigration"  in  July  of 
last  year.  One  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  that  report  was  that  "the 
Department  of  State  should  seek  formal 
assurances    from    the    Government    of 


Haiti  that  returnees  will  not  be  subject 
to  reprisals  or  recriminations."  In  this 
regard,  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  which  indicated 
that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Port-au-Prince 
received  a  formal  communication  from 
the  Government  of  Haiti  assuring  the 
U.S.  Government  "that  all  Haitian  na- 
tionals prepared  to  abide  by  Haitian  law 
are  welcome  to  return  to  their  native 
country  and  will  be  afforded  'all  con- 
titutional  guarantees*." 

Because  of  the  deep  Interest  In  this 
subject  among  my  colleagues  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  Department  of  State  letter 
to  me  as  well  as  the  translated  version 
of  the  communication  from  the  Honor- 
able Edner  Brutus,  Secretary  of  State, 
Government  of  Haiti,  to  the  Honorable 
Hayward   Isham,   U.S.   Ambassador   to 

Haiti: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  5, 1977. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Bodino. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  refer  to  your  com- 
mittee's Interest  In  the  matter  of  the  Haitians 
claiming  political  asylum  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  question  of  whether  they 
could  be  returned  to  Haiti  without  suffering 
reprisal. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our 
Embassy  In  Port-au-Prince  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  formal  communication  from  the 
Government  of  Haiti  assuring  us  that  all 
Haitian  nationals  prepared  to  abide  by  Haiti- 
an law  are  welcome  to  return  to  their  native 
country  and  will  be  afforded  "all  constitu- 
tional guarantees."  The  communication  also 
states  that  "punitive  measures  of  any  sort 
against  those  unfortunates  who  left  in  search 
of  remunerative  work  have  never  been  con- 
sidered." A  copy  of  this  written  assurance 
is  enclosed,  together  with  a  State  Depart- 
ment translation. 

In  addition,  knowing  of  your  Interest  In 
the  general  subject  of  human  rights  In  Haiti, 
I  shovild  Uke  to  Inform  you  that  an  addi- 
tional amnesty  of  political  prisoners  took 
place  In  Haiti  In  mid-February.  Twenty-one 
persons  were  released  In  this  latest  amnesty. 
Including  at  least  fourteen  peasants  arrested 
in  1969  following  peasant  disturbances  near 
Port-au-Prlnce. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  J.  Bennet,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  op  State,  Division  op  Lanotjace 
Services.    (Translation) 

Department  op  Foreign  Afpairs, 

Republic  op  Haiti. 
Port-au-Prince,  February  IS,  1977. 
H1<;  Excellency  Hetward  Isham, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Port-au-Prince 

Mr.  Ambassador:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  11,  1977,  I  wish  once  more  to  assure 
you  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
has  no  oblection  to  the  return  to  this  coun- 
try of  Haitians  classified  in  the  United 
States  as  economic  refugees  or  Illegal  Immi- 
grants, and  that  punitive  measures  of  any 
kind  against  those  unfortunates  who  left  In 
search  of  remunerative  work  have  never  been 
considered.  Hundreds  of  our  compatriots 
have  returned  and  are  living  at  home  In 
peace.  Many  of  them  are  assisted  upon  ar- 
rival by  the  Haitian  Red  Cross  and.  If  their 
situation  warrants  It,  given  the  necessary 
money  to  reach  their  place  or  origin. 

We  cannot  be  held  resporslble  If  there  are 
Haitians  In  the  United  States  who,  to  keep 


their  Jobs  or  remain  there  as  Illegal  residents, 
claim  that  persecution  awaits  them  In  Haiti. 
That  attitude  is  well-known  to  the  American 
Immigration  service,  and  It  would  be  re- 
grettable to  see  honorable  members  of  Con- 
gress become  advocates  of  the  Individuals 
making  those  false  allegations,  which  are  and 
always  have  been  unfounded  In  our  political 
existence. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  His  Excellency 
the  President  for  Life  of  Haiti  has  Invited  all 
our  citizens  who  wish  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  settle  down  to  a  law-abiding  life 
to  do  so  and  contribute  to  our  community  all 
that  they  have  learned  of  productive  value 
during  their  stay  abroad.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  will 
continue  to  offer  them  all  constitutional 
guarantees  and  to  welcome  all  Haitians  who 
wish  to  return  to  their  country  and  their 
family  and  carry  on  their  activities  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  laws. 

[Complimentary  close] 

[  Signature.  | 
Edner  Brutus, 
Secretary  of  State. 


LEGISLATION  AMENDING  CONSTI- 
TUTION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  REPRE- 
SENTATION OP  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA IN  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  recent  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion provided  all  of  us  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  on  the  precepts  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  which  are  so  deeply 
rooted  in  our  traditions.  More  than  two 
centuries  ago  our  forebears  rose  up 
against  a  colonial  power  and  threw  off 
a  yoke  of  tyranny.  They  established  for 
themselves  and  for  their  posterity  a  sys- 
tem of  government  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
They  embodied  the  principle  in  Con- 
gress, a  forum  of  elected  representatives 
whose  solemn  duty  it  was  to  express  the 
consent  or  dissent  of  the  people  by  cast- 
ing votes  on  l^islatlon  and  thus  making 
law.  That  the  system  of  government  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  is  ample 
proof  of  the  strength  of  government  by 
consent. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  our  system  of 
government  are  often  siu-prised  to  learn 
that  there  are  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  the  full  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship without  the  full  rights  of  repre- 
sentation assured  by  the  Constitution. 
These  uru-epresented  Americans  are,  of 
course,  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Historical  accidents,  real  or 
imagined  fears,  and  complex  legal  de- 
bates have  produced  a  tangled  political 
history  for  the  District  whose  outcome 
is  as  baffling  as  it  is  unfair:  The  people 
of  the  District,  denied  voting  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  are,  in  effect,  governed 
without  their  consent.  And  this  at  the 
heart  of  a  mature,  democratic  nation 
whose  founders  rallied  to  the  slogan: 
"No  taxation  without  representation." 

How  did  this  odd  state  of  affairs  come 
about?  It  is  revealing  to  look  briefly  at 
the  turbulent  days  following  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  new  Continental  Con- 
gress was  convened  at  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  June  of  1783.  The 
site  was  one  of  many  for  Congress  since 


It  as  yet  had  no  permanent  home.  The 
session  proceeded  smoothly  until  June  21, 
when,  suddenly  and  without  warning, 
mutinous  Revolutionary  Army  troops 
marched  on  and  surrounded  the  Hall. 
The  soldiers  had  come  to  Philadelphia 
in  defiance  of  their  officers  to  petition 
Congress  for  backpay  due  them,  but 
when  their  demands  were  not  met  they 
threatened  the  assembled  Members  of 
Congress,  who  barred  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  legislative  chamber  in  fear 
of  their  lives.  Congress  requested  police 
protection  from  the  Pennsylvania  au- 
thorities, but  such  protection  was  not 
granted.  Fortimately,  the  mutineers 
failed  to  carry  out  their  threats  and  dis- 
persed by  nightfall.  Congress  immedi- 
ately voted  to  reconvene  in  Princeton, 
N.J.,  where  local  authorities  promised 
safety. 

The  memory  of  this  harrowing  event 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  district  over 
which  Congress  itself  was  to  have  exclu- 
sive legislative  powers.  James  Madison,  a 
young  legislator  who  witnessed  the  event, 
later  referred  to  it  during  a  1787  debate 
to  include  in  the  Constitution  an  "exclu- 
sive powers"  clause  establishing  such  a 
district.  His  series  of  questions  was  to 
the  point.  He  asked: 

How  could  the  general  government  be 
guarded  from  the  undue  Influence  of  partic- 
ular states,  or  from  Insults,  without  such 
exclusive  power?  If  It  were  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  particular  state  to  control  the  sessions 
and  deliberations  of  Congress,  would  they 
be  secure  from  the  Influence  of  such  states? 
If  this  commonwealth  depended  for  the  free- 
dom of  deliberation  on  the  laws  of  any  state 
where  It  might  be  necessary  to  sit,  would  it 
not  be  liable  to  attacks  of  that  nature  (and 
with  more  Indignity)  which  have  already 
been  offered  to  Congress? 

The  young  Madison  evidently  voiced 
the  concern  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 
A  clause,  stating  that  Congress  would 
have  the  power  to  "exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  •  *  *  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States was 

accepted.  In  1790  Congress  took  charge 
of  a  territory  on  the  Potomac  River 
ceded  to  it  by  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Thus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  born,  primarily  as  a  haven 
where  Congress  could  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness free  from  the  interference  of  other 
governmental  entities.  In  the  District. 
Congress  would  rule. 

No  one  can  doubt,  especially  during 
the  turbulent  days  following  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  existence  of  a  territory 
in  which  Congress  might  exercise  exclu- 
sive legislative  power  has  contributed  to 
the  stability  of  Government.  However, 
an  explanation  or  justification  of  the 
existence  of  the  District  is  not  an  expla- 
nation or  justification  of  the  disenfran- 
chisement  of  its  residents.  It  requires  an 
enormous  dexterity  of  mind  to  depart 
from  such  a  premise  and  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  residents  of  the  present- 
day  District  should  not  have  representa- 
tion in  Congress.  What  is  the  connection 
between  these  two  distinct  issues?  That 
is,  how  does  the  reasonable  requirement 
that  there  be  a  Federal  enclave  entail 
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enclave  be 

political  right? 

representa- 

stability  of 

thing  which 


th; 


that  the  inhabitants  of  thi 
denied  a  fundamental 
Surely  no  one  will  claim  tha 
tion  in  Congress  menaces 
Government.  It  is  the  very 
provides  such  stability. 

No  argument  I  have  heai'd  has  been 
suflBcient  to  convince  me  th  it  American 
citizens  should  be  dlsenf ran  ;hised  with- 
out cause.  Consequently,  I  a  tn  introduc- 
ing today  a  joint  resolution  t  :>  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
Congress.  The  text  of  the  joipt  resolution 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  392 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
to  provide  for  representatlo 
trlct  of  Columbia  In  the 


CoE  jress 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
resentatives  of  the  United  Statks 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-t\iTds 
House  concurring  therein) 
Ing  article  is  proposed  as  an 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  an  1 
part  of  the  Constitution  whe  i 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourtqs 
eral  States  within  seven  years 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congre^ 
"Ahticle  — 


qouse  of  Rep- 

of  America 

of  each 

Thit  the  follow- 

a  nendment  to 

States,  which 

purposes  as 

ratified  by 

of  the  sev- 

1  rom  the  date 


govern:  nent 


hive 


"Section  1.  The  people  of 
stltuting    the    seat    of 
United  States  shall  elect  two 
the  number  of  Representative! 
to  which  the  District  would  be 
were  a  State.  Each  Senator  or 
so  elected  shall  be  an  inhablta4t 
trlct  and  shall  possess  the  same 
as  to  age  and  citizenship  and 
rights,  privileges,  and  obllgatlo|is 
tor  or  Representative  from  a 

"Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happf  n 
resentatlon    of   the    District    1 
Senate  or  the  House  of 
people     of     the     District 
vacancies  by  election,  except  th 
gress  provides  for  a  legislature 
trlct  elected  by  the  people  and 
for  the  District  elected  by  th  • 
legislature  may  empower  the 
make      temporary      appolntmt 
vacancies  In  the  representatloi  i 
trlct  In  the  Senate  until  the 
vacancies  by  election  as  the 
direct. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  hav  i 
the    provision    made    In    the 
article  of  amendment  of  the 
for  determining  the  number  o 
President  and  Vice  President  to 
for    the    District.    Each 
Senator  from  the  District  shal  1 
to  participate  In  the  choosing 
dent  or  Vice  President  In  the 
resentatives    or   Senate   under 
article  of  amendment  as  If  the 
a  State. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall 
enforce  this  article  by 
tlon.". 


the]  District  con- 
of    the 
Senators  and 
In  Congress 
entitled  if  It 
B^presentatlve 
of  the  Dis- 
qualifications 
the  same 
as  a  Sena- 


shal 


thJ 


Before  I  close  I  would 
three  points  in  defense  of 
lution  just  described.  First 
argue  that  the  effect  of  the 
be  to  make  a  State  of  the  District 
lumbia,  thus  undermining 
those  like  the  young  Madiion 
manded  that  Congress  hole 
This  is  clear  from  section  1, 
that  the  people  of  the  Diitrict 
elect  two  Senators  and  the 
Representatives  in  Congress 
District  would  be  entitled 
State."  Such  language,  of 
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plies  that  the  District  is  not  a  State  in 
fact. 

Second,  the  measure  would  not  really 
establish  a  new  precedent  of  representa- 
tion for  the  District  in  Congress.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  residents 
of  the  District  enjoyed  the  congressional 
representation  of  the  delegations  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  from  1789  to  1800. 
If  the  joint  resolution  were  adopted  the 
long-abridged  rights  of  residents  of  the 
District  would  be  guaranteed,  albeit  in 
a  new  way. 

Third,  the  measure  would  bring  a  nat- 
ural conclusion  to  a  process  of  "democ- 
ratization" which  has  already  begim. 
The  District  now  has  "home  rule,"  with 
a  legislature  and  an  executive  not  unlike 
those  of  the  States.  The  District  also 
helps  elect  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent through  its  proportionate  repre- 
sentation in  the  Electoral  College.  What 
is  to  be  gained  by  avoiding  the  next  step 
in  a  logical  progression:  Pull  representa- 
tion in  Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  correct  an  inequity  which  has  been 
with  us  too  long.  There  is  simply  no  way 
to  sidestep  the  basic  issue.  Can  we  adhere 
to  the  precepts  of  representative  democ- 
racy if  at  the  same  time  we  deny  the 
fimdamental  political  right  of  congres- 
sional representation  to  nearly  800,000 
American  citizens?  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  see  that  we  cannot. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Le  Pante)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prior 
commitment  in  my  district  prevented  me 
being  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Mon- 
day, April  18,  1977,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  on  H.R.  3340,  business  use  of  resi- 
dences for  day  care  service.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 


CRIMINAL  INDICTMENT  OF  FORMER 
FBI  AGENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
informed  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
a  letter  which  I  had  sent  to  FBI  Director 
Clarence  Kelley  expressing  my  distress  at 
his  statements  concerning  the  criminal 
indictment  of  former  Bureau  Agent  John 
Kearney  for  authorizing  illegal  break-ins 
and  mail  surveillance. 

I  submitted  to  the  House  at  that  time, 
the  full  text  of  the  letter  to  Director 
Kelley  in  which  I  took  him  to  task  for  his 
indifference  toward  the  impartial  appli- 
cation of  the  law  and  for  forgetting  so 
quickly  the  bitter  lessons  of  Watergate. 

Today,  I  want  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  requested  Representative 
Richardson  Preyer,  as  chairman,  to  con- 
vene the  Subcommittee  on  Grovemment 
Information  and  Individual  Rights  so 
that  Director  Kelley  can  be  questioned 
by  members  of  the  subcommittee  as  to 
the  position  he  has  taken. 


It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is 
a  clear  need  for  congressional  inquiry 
into  these  policies  of  the  FBI  and  its 
Director. 

The  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Preyer  follows.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  addressing  this  situa- 
tion in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  letter  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  IS,  1977. 
Hon.  Richardson  Preyer, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preter:  I  am  deeply  distressed 
by  FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley's  reaction 
to  the  criminal  indictment  of  former  bu- 
reau agent  John  Kearney. 

Director  Kelley's  statement  reflects  an 
alarming  Indifference  toward  the  Impartial 
application  of  the  law  and  toward  each  gov- 
ernment agency's  responsibility  to  respect 
and  defend  the  constitutional  rights  and  civil 
liberties  of  all  Americans. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  the 
letter  I  have  today  addressed  to  Director 
Kelley  which  details  my  concern  over  his 
stated  attitudes. 

Since  the  director  of  the  FBI  has  said 
that  he  explicitly  Intends  to  intervene  In  Mr. 
Kearney's  case,  I  view  this  matter  as  of  spe- 
cial and  urgent  concern  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  to  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information  and  In- 
dividual Rights. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you 
take  early  action  to  convene  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony 
from  Director  Kelley  on  his  position  In  the 
particular  case  of  Mr.  Kearney  and  on  the 
general  Investigation  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  FBI  actions  during  the  period  cur- 
rently under  review. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  look  forward  to  your  early  response  to 
this  request. 

Sincerely, 

Ted  Weiss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  was  absent  earlier  this  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  roUcall  vote  on  the  approval  of 
the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings. 

I  was  engaged  in  a  panel  discussion, 
along  with  my  colleague,  Sam  Stratton. 
on  the  subject  of  "Congress  and  the  De- 
fense Establishment."  This  discussion, 
which  was  part  of  a  2-week  seminar  for 
USIA  Foreign  Service  officers,  was  par- 
ticularly timely  and  important  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  will  be  consider- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation later  this  week.  Because  this  dis- 
cussion was  held  at  the  USIA  headquar- 
ters downtown,  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  return  in  the  15  minutes  allotted  for 
the  vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


THOSE  WHO  CAN'T  HEAR  MUST  BE 
HEARD 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Ameri- 
cans use  the  telephone  and  do  not  fully 
appreciate  this  opportunity  for  instant 
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commimlcation.  Until  recently,  nearly 
2  million  deaf  Americans  were  denied 
this  experience.  But  with  the  invention 
of  the  TTY,  and  other  telecommunica- 
tion devices,  these  citizens  have  been  able 
to  communicate  with  friends,  family, 
employers,  and  officials  in  a  way  that 
people  without  hearing  impairments 
have  taken  fof  granted. 

Today,  Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kan- 
sas and  I  are  introducing  legislation  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  provide  for 
the  installation  of  a  telecommunication 
device  in  the  Capitol  for  use  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  We  are  proposing 
that  a  toll-free  TTY  be  installed  at  a 
central  location  designated  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  so  that  our  hear- 
ing impaired  constituents  could  com- 
municate with  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  over  telephone  lines 

Messages  received  through  this  toll- 
free  installation  would  be  handled  by  a 
special  operator  who  would  transmit  the 
communication  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional office  for  reply,  which  could 
subsequently  be  transmitted  by  personal 
staff  members  or  Members  of  Congress 
via  the  TTY.  The  TTY  communication 
would  differ  from  regtilar  mail  or  tele- 
gram contact  as  it  would  allow  for  an 
immediate  ongoing  teletype  conversa- 
tion between  the  constituent  and  the 
Member's  office. 

That  this  device  would  be  used  is  evi- 
denced by  the  estimated  10,000  TTY's 
currently  in  operation  across  the  United 
States.  These  machines  serve  many  in- 
dividuals in  their  homes,  but  many  more 
of  them  are  located  in  central  locations 
such  as  churches,  schools  for  the  deaf, 
municipal  libraries,  and  banks,  where 
deaf  individuals  are  allowed  to  come  in 
to  use  the  equipment.  Public  services  are 
made  available  for  the  deaf  by  the  in- 
clusion of  these  machines  in  police  and 
fire  departments,  news  and  weather  sta- 
tions, vocational  rehabilitation  offices, 
and  other  emergency  centers.  There  is 
even  a  special  national  TTY  directory 
listing  the  installations  and  their  num- 

bcrs 

The  TTY  has  been  recognized  as  an 
essential  item  for  the  deaf  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  Installation  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  the  machinery  are  tax 
deductible  as  medical  expenses.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  Federal  agencies  have  taken 
the  initiative  and  installed  TTY's— the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  a  toll-free 
machine,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  President's  Com- 
mission for  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, the  Office  of  Deafness  and  Com- 
municative Disorders  at  HEW,  and  the 
National  Visitor's  Center  all  have  TTY 
equipment  to  handle  calls  from  hearing 
impaired  citizens.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  have  installed  TTY  equipment 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  their  deaf  em- 
ployees— the  equipment  in  the  Capitol 
could  similarly  serve  this  function.  The 
number  of  TTY  installations,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  is  growing  each  year,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Jerome  D.  Schein  of  the 
Deafness  Research  and  Training  Center 
at  New  York  University,  each  of  these 


installations  is  regularly  serving  at  least 
three  deaf  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Dole  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  TTY's  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  Congress.  It  should  be  unac- 
ceptable that  the  hearing  impaired  can 
contact  their  IRS  official  with  a  TTY,  but 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  so  commu- 
nicate with  their  own  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress.  A  TTY  installa- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  would  benefit  both 
the  Congress  and  the  handicapped  by 
providing  long-overdue  access  to  this 
sector  of  our  handicapped  population. 

I  am  appending  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
by  Senator  Dole  and  myself  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  leadership 
urging  their  support  of  this  important 
legislation. 

HoTTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  19, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  write  to  enlist  your 
support  of  legislation  that  would  be  of  spe- 
cial and  needed  assistance  to  those  of  our 
citizens  who  were  born  deaf  or  lost  their 
hearing  as  a  result  of  Illness  or  accident. 
There  are  now  special  telephone  installations 
available  that  allow  deaf  Individuals  to  send 
and  receive  communications  over  telephone 
lines.  We  believe  that  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  Install 
one  of  these  telecommunications  devices, 
known  as  a  TTY,  and  thereby  allow  our  deaf 
constituents  the  opportunity  for  toll-free 
communication  with  members  of  Congress. 
Communications  received  through  this 
terminal  could  be  handled  by  a  special  op- 
erator who  would  transmit  the  message  to 
the  appropriate  Congressional  office  and  ar- 
range for  reply,  which  could  also  be  trans- 
mitted by  personal  staff  members  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  via  the  TTY. 

Several  federal  agencies.  Including  the 
IRS  and  HEW  have  already  Installed  this 
equipment.  By  establishing  an  800-number 
TTY  here  on  Capitol  HUl,  we  would  be  able 
to  have  communication  with  over  ten  thou- 
sand similar  machines  across  the  cotmtry, 
many  of  which  are  located  at  central  sites 
where  the  hearing  Impaired  can  Tise  them. 
It  Is  strange  that  although  the  deaf  can  now 
speak  to  IRS  officials  with  the  TTY,  they  are 
denied  that  same  access  to  their  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  our  proposed  legis- 
lation, which  we  hope  might  become  a 
leadership  bUl.  We  would  appreciate  what- 
ever help  you  can  provide  in  pressing  this 
legislation  forward. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Robert  Dole, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Copies  to: 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 
The  Honorable 


Jim  Wright. 
John  Brademas. 
John  J.  Rhodes. 
Robert  H.  Michel. 
Walter  Mondale. 
James  Eastland. 
Robert  C.Byrd. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 
Theodore  F.  Stevens. 


THE  AGENDA  OF  THE  NORTHEAST- 
MIDWEST  COALITION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North- 
east-Midwest Economic  Advancement 
Coalition  has  made  significant  progress 
since  its  formation  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  94th  Congress.  The  coalition  was 
formed  in  September  1976  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  the  economic  erosion  and  de- 
terioration of  the  industrial  base  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  regions. 

The  purposes  of  the  coalition  are 
threefold:  To  educate  the  public,  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
the  need  for  greater  regional  sensitivity 
in  the  formation  and  administration  of 
Federal  programs;  to  examine,  review 
and  publicize  the  regional  impact  of 
legislation  as  it  proceeds  through  the 
Congress;  and  most  importantly,  to  de- 
velop positive  and  aggressive  legislative 
initiatives  aimed  at  reviving  the  econ- 
omies of  the  coalition  States. 

I  have  taken  an  active  role  in  the  co- 
alition because  I  believe  that  these  ac- 
tivities are  not  only  important  but  criti- 
cal. Those  of  us  from  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  have  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  approach  major 
economic  issues  from  a  regional  per- 
spective rather  than  from  a  narrow  pro- 
vincial perspective.  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  special  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
statement  by  John  Moriarty,  director  of 
the  coalition,  that  was  delivered  In  New 
York  City  before  the  conference  board  at 
its  conference  on  April  15.  I  believe  Mr. 
Moriarty's  presentation  is  an  excellent 
description  of  the  problems  that  have 
brought  the  coalition  together,  the  ways 
in  which  the  coalition  has  organized  It- 
self and  the  initial  goals  of  the  coali- 
tion. A  copy  of  his  prepared  remarks 
follow: 

Remarks  by  John  Moriarty,  Director, 
Northeast-Midwest  Economic  Advance- 
ment CoALrriON,  U.S.  House  op  Represent- 
atives 

In  the  recent  past,  the  focus  on  economic 
problems  has  been  centered  on  the  plight  of 
the  Inner  city  whose  perseverance  in  the  face 
of  adversity  approaches  the  heroic.  The 
urban  concerns  of  the  1960's,  however,  are 
now  being  shared  by  a  wide  regional  pop- 
ulation. 

Reoent  data  suggests  that  the  region's 
deep-rooted  economic  problems  no  longer 
limit  their  particular  afflictions  to  Inner 
cities  alone.  Rural  and  suburban  communi- 
ties of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  which  once 
benefitted  from  the  outward  migration  of 
Inner  city  Jobs,  today  experience  unemploy- 
ment levels  which  rival  Boston,  Providence 
and  New  York  City.  Labor  intensive  indus- 
tries are  no  longer  Just  moving  out  to  the 
suburbs.  They  are  packing  up  and  heading 
to  the  warmer  and  less  harried  climates  of 
the  South  and  Southwest,  leaving  In  their 
wake,  long  unemployment  lines  and  an  ever- 
growing demand  on  welfare,  unemployment 
compensation  and  food  stamps. 

The  resulting  shortfall  in  capital  Invest- 
ment and  the  loss  of  the  taxable  Income  tra- 
ditionally generated  by  these  companies  fiir- 
ther  compounds  the  problem.  Due  to  the 
dramatic  decline  in  tax  revenue,  state  and 
local  governments  in  the  Northeast  corridor 
have  found  It  necessary  to  increase  Income 
taxes  by  an  average  of  50  percent  since  1960. 
The  region's  limited  access  to  revenue,  how- 
ever, represents  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
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Over  the  past  30  years,  the 
of  the  region  has  eroded  to  the 
it  now  runs  60%  behind  the 
age  In  labor  force  growth.  In 
alone,  the  old  mill-based 
textiles,    leather   and    food 
lost  more  than  200.000  jobs  sln^e 
formerly  labor  Intensive 
dustrlal  base  has  been  replaced 
economy  of  which  low-paying 
characteristic  feature. 

This  deterioration  of  the 
Midwest  economy  arises  from 
and  external  forces.  Climatic 
energy,  and  transportation  costi, 
indigenous  raw  material,  politic  il 
nomic  decisions  to  move  industi  les 
regions  and  the  closing  of  millts  ry 
conspire  against  the  economy  of 
Ironically,  the  regions  also  suffer 
head  start  they  have  enjoyed  in 
industrial   development.  Since 
region's   infrastructure  was 
before  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
of  it  is  old  and  obsolete  and 
the  level  of  efficiency  found  in 

Recognizing  these  trends, 
gress  from  the  Northeast  and 
together  almost  a  year  ago  to 
similar  problems  their  respective 
and  to  develop  &  coordinated 
dress    them.    The    204    Member 
Midwest   Economic   Advancemen ; 
is  chaired  by  Representative 
rington  of  Massachusetts  and 
31  member  steering  committee 
delegations  of  each  of  the  16 
make  up  the  Coalition. 

The  work  of  the  Coalition  is  au 
the  recently  formed  Northeast- 
search  Institute,  a  non-profit 
search   organization   which   was 
analyze  the  common  problems  of 
east  and  Midwest  and  formulate 
tions  at  the  federal  level.  The 
headed  by  Thomas  Cochran  wh(i 
cently  served  as  special  assistant 
emor  Brendan  Byrne.  Although 
tion's  204  members  are  the  chlel 
the  Institute's  work,  it  makes  l 
and    findings    available    to    all 
parties. 

TMK  COAUnON  AGENDA 

Based  upon  a  series  of  regional 
which   took   the   Coalition   to 
York  and  Chicago  last  fall,  the 
veloped  an  agenda  which  places 
emphasis  on  federal  funding 
tax  policies. 
Current  activities  Include : 
Welfare  Reform :  The  formulation 
eral  program  wblch  recognizes 
taxing   ability   of   local    and   state 
ments; 
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The  Comm\mlty  Development 
Program:  The  program  will  pumi 
into  our  nation's  cities  over  the 
years.  The  Coalition  seeks  to  refl 
geting"  mechanism  incorporated 
ministration  proposal. 

Military  Installations:  An  In 
of  regional  military  base  re-alig... 

Capital  Markets :  The  Coalition 
ly  engaged  in  an  effort  to  detei 
tax  policies  or  capital  developm^it 
nisms  are  needed  (If  any)   to 
migration  of  Jobs  and  capital 
east  and  Midwest. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts, 
is  expected  to  play  a  major  role 
bate   over   the   President's  soon 
noimced  energy  policy,  and  the 
Stamp  proposal. 

WHAT  THE  CARTER  ADMINISTRATIOJi 

The   Carter   Administration 
serious  about  its  commitment 
federal  funds  to  areas  of  greatest 
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an  approach  bodes  well  for  the  hard-pressed 
urban  centers  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

Last  month  the  President  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretaries  of  HUD,  HEW, 
Transportation,  Commerce  and  Treasury  in- 
structing them  to  form  a  working  group  for 
urban  and  regional  development.  The  group 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  review- 
ing all  federal  programs  which  impact  on 
tu"ban  areas  and  regions,  and  preparing  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  recommendations 
to  maximize  their  intended  programmatic  ef- 
fect. HUD  Secretary  Harris  chairs  the  work- 
ing group  and  we  are  of  course  very  anxious 
to  assist  the  effort  in  any  way  that  we  can. 

The  Administration  is  also  involved  in  an 
effort  to  develop  an  urban  reconstruction 
bank  to  make  borrowing  easier  for  financially 
hard-pressed  cities.  A  special  office  at  the 
Treasury  Department  has  been  created  to  de- 
velop the  "Urbank"  proposal. 

While  the  Administration's  bank  proposal 
as  I  \mderstand  it  doesn't  go  as  far  as  some 
Coalition  members  would  like,  it  neverthe- 
less represents  a  giant  step  forward.  By  dem- 
onstrating a  serious  interest  in  the  overall 
development  bank  concept  alone,  the  Admin- 
istration has  placed  the  issue  squarely  on 
the  future  agenda  of  the  Congress  and  the 
nation.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  Congres- 
sional hearings  will  soon  be  held  on  the  25 
or  so  development  bank  proposals  that  have 
siu-faced  to  date. 

There  will  of  course  be  situations  in  which 
the  Administration  and  the  Coalition  dis- 
agree. However,  our  dealings  with  White 
House  and  Administration  officials  to  date 
suggest  that  we  are  all  heading  in  the  same 
general  direction. 

THE   NEXT   STEP 

The  members  of  the  Coalition  banded  to- 
gether  to  address  economic  problems  which 
clearly  prevade  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
The  Coalition  seeks  to  educate  the  Congress 
and  the  public  to  the  need  for  a  unified 
regional  approach.  It  does  not  seek  to  pro- 
mote or  in  any  way  contribute  to  a  weaken- 
ing of  federal  assistance  to  other  regions  of 
the  country.  We  are  not  looking  for  equity, 
we  are  looking  for  programs  and  funds  which 
address  our  pressing  needs.  We  don't  believe 
that  all  the  solutions  will  be  found  in  Wash- 
ington, but  we  do  believe  that  much  more 
can  and  should  be  done  through  existing 
federal  programs. 

In  an  article  recently  published  in  Public 
Interest,  Norton  Long  wrote  that  "a  nation  of 
sick  cities  is  a  sick  nation".  The  quote  echos 
a  statement  made  by  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  when  he  embarked  on  a  number  of 
regional  economic  programs  which  brought 
the  South  and  Southwest  into  the  economic 
mainstream  of  the  nation.  The  economically 
healthy  regions  paid  for  that  development 
and  it  was  money  well  Invested. 

The  federal  government  again  need  to  in- 
vest its'  vast  resources  in  an  economically 
troubled  area — as  does  the  private  sector  for 
equally  self-serving  reasons. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Congressional 
Coalition,  the  Conference  of  Northeastern 
Governors,  and  the  private  sector  oriented 
Council  for  Northeast  Economic  Action  have 
beg\m  the  process  of  educating  policy  makers 
to  the  need  for  a  re-evaluation  of  national 
priorities.  That  effort  now  must  be  expanded 
to  the  private  sector  as  well. 

This  Conference  today  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that  the  business  sector  shares  the 
Coalition's  deep  concern  over  the  state  of  our 
regional  economies,  and  more  specifically  the 
future  of  our  cities.  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Coalition  in  stating 
that  we  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
the  Conference  Board  and  its'  membership 
in  developing  innovative  and  responsible 
solutions  to  the  many  economic  and  social 
problems  which  plague  our  major  cities,  and 
industrial  regions. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  FEDERAL  SPENDING 
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New  England 

.      1. 470 

1,533 

0.96 

-762 

Maine 

New  Hampshire... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

.      1.206 
.      1.399 
.      1,360 
.      1,456 
.      1, 342 
.      1.663 

1,167 
1,535 
1,457 
1,800 

1.12 
1.00 
1.17 
.95 
.92 
.92 

139 

1 

91 

-462 

-107 

-425 

Mid- Atlantic 

.      1. 325 

1,594 

.83 

-10,013 

New  York 

.      1,449 
.      1.154 
.      1.241 

1,636 
1,760 
1,426 

.89 
.66 
.87 

-3,392 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

-4.436 
-2, 185 

Great  Lakes 

.      1.065 

1,500 

.71 

-20. 777 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

.      1. 010 

.      1.027 

.      1, 230 

9% 

966 

.      1,144 

970 

1.441 
1,411 
1,704 
1,539 
1,331 
1.382 
1.405 

.70 
.73 
.72 
.65 
.73 
.83 
.69 

-4,634 
-2,036 
-5,290 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

-4,971 

-1.686 

-934 

-1.249 

U.S.  total 

1,412 

1.412 

1.00 

0 

Source:  "National  Journal."  June  26, 1976. 


PUBLIC  WANTS  PRIVACY  SAFE- 
GUARDS TO  BE  APPLIED  TO  PRI- 
VATE SECTOR  RECORDS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Harris  poll  reports  that  a  75-  to  10-per- 
cent majority  of  Americans  thinks  it  is 
important  for  the  Government  to  enact 
legislation  similar  to  the  1974  Privacy 
Act  on  Federal  Government  records, 
which  would  lay  down  rules  for  the  way 
business  and  other  private  organizations 
should  deal  with  information  they  have 
collected  about  their  customers,  employ- 
ees, and  other  individuals. 

Furthermore  a  67-  to  24-percent  ma- 
jority agrees  that  Americans  begin  sur- 
rendering their  privacy  the  day  they  open 
their  first  charge  account,  take  out  a 
loan,  buy  something  on  an  installment 
plan,  or  apply  for  a  credit  card. 

Also  a  60-percent  majority  thinks 
there  should  be  no  computer  storage  of  a 
complete  record  of  all  the  telephone  calls 
made  from  a  particular  telephone  num- 
ber. 

The  public  clearly  wants  privacy  safe- 
guards, now  applied  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment records  on  individuals  by  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974,  to  be  extended  to  the 
private  sector. 

The  application  of  such  safeguards  to 
the  private  sector,  as  well  as  State  and 
local  governments,  is  what  the  Privacy 
Protection  Study  Commission  was  set  up 
to  study  by  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Rep- 
resentative Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr.. 
and  I  were  the  prime  cosponsors  of  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974  and  are  proud  to  have 
been  named  as  the  congressional  ap- 
pointees to  the  Commission.  After  2  years 
of  extensive  hearings  and  study  the  Com- 
mission will  issue  its  final  report  on  June 
10,  1977. 

At  that  time  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr., 
and  I  intend  to  Introduce  legislation  im- 
plementing   recommendations    of    the 
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Commission.  This  legislation  will  provide 
proper  privacy  safeguards  for  records  in 
such  fields  as  consumer  credit,  banking, 
insurance,  education,  medicine,  employ- 
ment, and  research  and  statistics. 

The  Harris  survey  asked  a  national 
cross  section  of  1,522  adults  the  following 
questions: 

"Some  people  say  that  Americans  begin 
surrendering  their  privacy  the  day  they  open 
their  first  charge  account,  take  out  a  loan, 
buy  something  on  the  Installment  plan  or 
apply  for  a  credit  card.  All  In  all,  do  you 
tend  to  agree  or  disagree  with  this  state- 
ment?" 

Surrender  of  privacy  in  personal  finances 
[In  percent] 

Total  public:                             1977  1976  1974 

Agree 67  47  48 

Disagree 24  47  43 

Not  sure 9  6  9 

"Do  you  believe  that  personal  information 
about  yourself  is  being  kept  in  some  files 
somewhere  for  purposes  not  known  to  you, 
or  don't  you  believe  this  is  so?" 
Information  on  file  for  purposes  unknown 

[In  percent] 
Total  public:  1977    1976    1974 

Believe 54        48        44 

Don't  believe 32        43        44 

Not  sure 14  9        12 

"Do  you  feel  threatened  in  any  way  by 
having  information  about  yourself  in  some 
files,  or  don't  you  feel  threatened  by  that?" 

Feel  threatened  by  information  on  file 

[In  percent] 

Total  public:  1977    1976    1974 

Feel   threatened 32        27        23 

Don't  feel  threatened 62        69        75 

Not  sure 6  4  2 

"Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  some  types 
of    Information    that    have   been   suggested 
for  collection  and  storage  In  computers.  For 
each,  would  you  tell  me  how  long  that  type 
of  Information  should  be  kept  In  the  com- 
puter before  it  is  erased — one  year,  five  years, 
10  years,  25  years,  or  a  person's  whole  life- 
time, or  should  it  never  be  stored  at  all?" 
Ttwie   period   information  on  individuals 
should  be  stored  in  computer 
Median  time  period  (In  years) 

Political  affiliations  and  association  of  a 
person,  never. 

Complete  record  of  all  calls  made  from  a 
particular  number,  never. 

Police  records  of  any  person  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  a  crime,  1 . 

Results  of  psychological  tests,  1. 

Intelligence  test  scores,  3. 

A  complete  history  of  a  person's  traffic  vio- 
lations, 3. 

Complete  credit  information  about  a  per- 
son, 5. 

Weapons  owned  by  an  Individual,  5. 

Mental  health  record  of  an  individual,  6. 

A  student's  academic  record,  8. 

A  worker's  employment  record,  10. 

Police  records  of  any  person  arrested  and 
then  convicted  of  a  crime,  26  or  over. 

An  individual's  medical  record,  lifetime. 


DAR  BIRTHDAY— 72  YEARS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  the  White  Plains  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
celebrates  its  72d  birthday.  The  work 
that  these  women  do  to  preserve  and  im- 


prove the  environment  is  outstanding 
and  they  are  indeed  to  be  commended. 
In  conjunction  with  the  birthday  cele- 
bration, Betty  Lewendon  of  the  Reporter 
Dispatch  recently  wrote  an  article  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues : 

White  Plains  DAR  Marks  72d   Year 
(By  Betty  Lewendon) 

A  salute  from  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution's  new  state  regent,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert H.  Tapp  of  Bronxville,  brought  an  added 
fillip  to  a  festive  occasion — the  72d  birthday 
Ivmcheon  of  the  DAR's  White  Plains  Chapter. 

"On  behalf  of  the  New  York  State  orga- 
nization, I  congratulate  you  on  your  out- 
standing achievements  through  the  years," 
Mrs.  Tapp  told  the  women,  gathered  for  the 
occasion  at  the  Larchmont  Shore  Club. 
"White  Plains  Chapter  members  have  served 
both  the  state  and  national  society  with 
dedication  and  distinction  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Tapp. 
who  begins  her  post  as  state  regent  this 
month,  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  fete,  which 
drew  a  number  of  the  organization's  state 
officers. 

In  addressing  the  group,  Mrs.  Tapp  re- 
called the  history  of  the  DAR.  touching  on 
the  work  of  its  numerous  committees.  She 
noted  particularly  more  than  10  million  cop- 
ies of  the  DAR  manual  for  citizenship  have 
been  given  free  to  prospective  citizens. 

"Causes  which  in  the  1970s  are  considered 
the  'in'  thing  have  had  the  concern  and 
support  of  the  DAR  for  many  years,"  she 
said.  "Conservation  of  natural  resources, 
control  of  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams, 
beautiflcation  of  our  land,  proper  use  of 
public  lands.  Including  national,  state  and 
local  parks — for  all  of  them  DAR  has  had 
special  programs  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Tapp  said  she  was  pleased  at  the 
"great  number  of  young  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  DAR  and  who  are  applying  for 
membership.  Indicating  to  me  that  we  are 
in  tune  with  our  times.  Our  junior  mem- 
bership continues  to  grow  with  about  one- 
third  of  those  Joining  being  under  35  years 
of  aee  .  .  ." 

Welcomine  the  women  and  introducine  the 
sneclBl  erests  was  Mrs.  Denslow  M.  Dade, 
retrent  of  the  White  Plains  char)ter.  Quests 
included  Mrs.  William  H.  Sullivan  Jr.  of 
Scarsdale,  honorary  president  eeneral  and 
honorary  state  regent;  Mrs.  Thurman  C. 
Warren  of  Chappaqua.  past  vice  president 
general  and  honorary  New  York  State  regent: 
and  Mrs.  Prank  B.  Cuff  of  White  Plains,  past 
corresponding  secretary  general  and  honor- 
ary state  re(?eit. 

Also,  Mrs.  Eldon  Wetmore  of  Tarrytown, 
director.  District  9;  Mrs.  James  B.  Tobey  of 
Peekskill,  national  vice  chairman.  DAR  Good 
Citizens  and  recent  of  the  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
landt  chanter:  Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Leube  Jr.  of 
Hartsdale,  New  York  State  membership 
chairman:  Mrs.  Alfred  Ol^en  of  White  Plains, 
state  motion  picture  and  television  chair- 
man: and  Mrs.  Carney  Mimms  of  Bronxville. 
state  chairman,  pirl  homemakers. 

Also,  reeents  of  other  Westchester  chap- 
ters. Mrs.  Sal  DeSimone  of  Tarrytown.  direc- 
tor of  the  Westchester  Resents  Pound  Ta- 
ble: Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Locke.  Keskesklck  Chap- 
ter. Yonkers:  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Pruln.  Anne 
Hutchlr.son  chapter,  Bronxville:  Mrs.  Louis 
Calderonl,  Harvey  Birch  chapter,  Scarsdale; 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Oursky.  Oen.  Jacob 
Odell  chapter,  Hastings-on-Hudson. 

Recognized  as  former  reeents  of  the  White 
Plains  chapter,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Cuff 
who  held  office  from  194fi-48.  were  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert P.  Smith.  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Haverty,  Mrs. 
Olsen,  Mrs.  Leube,  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Hustls  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Barton. 

Among  special  guests  were  Mrs.  James 
R.  McKay,  one  of  chapter's  50  year  members 
and  Mrs.  WiUard  S.  Mott.  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  White  Plains. 


The  program  opened  with  a  prayer  by 
Mrs.  David  Hensle,  chaplain  of  the  regent, 
followed  by  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Warner,  flag  chairman.  The  presi- 
dent's message  was  read  by  Mrs.  Leonard 
Wolfram  and  the  national  defense  report 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Hustls. 

Piano  selections  were  played  by  Mrs.  James 
Whitford  of  Staten  Island,  adviser  to  the 
DAR  museum  and  state  vice  chairman  of 
music. 


THE      KENNEDY      ASSASSINATION: 
AND  A  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter .  ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times our  yoimg  people  can  see  clearer, 
simpler,  and  more  directly  the  answer  to 
our  problems  than  adults.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  remarkable  insights  of  a 
paper  done  by  16-year-old  Linda  Wid- 
dows,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  on  the  Kennedy 
assassination.  Her  11th  grade  paper  en- 
titled "What  Really  Happened  on 
November  22,  1963?"  places  the  doubts 
so  many  of  us  have  about  the  accuracy 
and  conclusiveness  of  the  Warren  report 
in  beautiful  perspective.  Congressman 
Bruce  Caputo  and  I,  who  share  repre- 
sentation of  Yonkers,  were  so  impressed 
with  Linda's  paper  that  we  include  it 
here  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues: 
What  Really  Happened  on  NovzmbXr  22, 
1963? 
(By  Linda  Widdows) 

This  paper  is  about  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  contro- 
versy that  still  surrounds  it. 

On  November  22,  1963  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  assassinated.  WlUlam 
Manchester,  who  wrote  an  extensive  work 
about  that  day  said, 

"Everything  beyond  the  Immediate  scene 
looks  as  it  did.  Dallas,  the  country  and  the 
world  has  not  had  time  to  respond.  But  they 
are  not  the  same,  they  can  never  be;  the 
thirty-fifth  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  assassinated;  John  F.  Kennedy  is 
gone,  and  all  he  could  do  for  his  country  is 
history."  ^ 

Those  few  lines  sum  up  the  emotions  of 
that  day  and  many  of  the  days  that  followed. 
People  were  stunned,  the  world  came  to  a 
halt.  It  seemed  such  a  senseless  act,  to  kill 
such  a  great  and  important  man.  But  it  was 
done.  And  according  to  every  history  book, 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  had  killed  Kennedy.  But 
is  that  really  true? 

The  trip  was  a  risk  for  Kennedy,  especially 
Dallas.  The  big  business  men  of  Dallas  did 
not  like  Kennedy.  Assassination  was  on  the 
minds  of  all  of  Kennedy's  entourage,  and 
Kennedy  himself.*  But  once  they  saw  the 
cheering  crowds,  an  assassination  seemed 
less  apt  to  happen. 

At  almost  12:30  P.M.  (c.s.t.)  the  motorcade 
was  coming  to  the  end  of  its  route.  Just  be- 
fore the  turn  onto  Houston,  Mrs.  Connally, 
who  was  in  Kennedy's  car,  turned  to  Kennedy 
and  said,  "You  sure  can't  say  Dallas  doesn't 
love  you  Mr.  President."  Kennedy  replied, 
"No,  you  can't." «  After  that  brief  conversa- 
tion the  President's  car  turned  left  onto 
Elm  St..  passing  the  Texas  School  Book  De- 
pository. About  halfway  down  the  street,  and 
approximately  five  blocks  from  the  end  of 
the  route,  three  shots  rang  out.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Governor  John  Connally  were  hit. 
The  President  was  killed.* 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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There  are  many  different 
actly   what  did   happen.   A 
Bishop,  The  Day  Kennedy 
shots  were   Sred.   The   first 
street,  and  sprayed  some    . 
and  cement   Into  spectator 
face.    The   second    shot   hit 
passed  through  his  neck,  and 
through   Connally's  back, 
lodged  In  his  left  thigh.  The 
Kennedy,  from  behind.  In  the 
off  part  of  his  bead  taking  som ! 
Howard  Brennan,  who  was  \»  t. 
the  comer  of  Elm  and  Houston 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
pointing  In  Kennedy's  dlrectlo  i 
rifle  shot,  saw  the  man  re-a 
again.  He  later  Identified  the 
Harvey  Oswald.* 

William  Manchester,  who 
President,  a  book  about  Kenne<  ,y 
tlon,  wasn't  even  sure  whethei 
were  fired.  Three  spent  shells 
the  TSBD,  but  several  vrttne^ 
to  the  scene.  I.e.,  Mrs.  Kennedj , 
Ice  man  Clint  Hill  and  sjjectatcfr 
der.  testified  that  they  only  het 
Since  only  two  bullets  found 
that  seenas  logical.  But  how 
for  the  shell  grains  and 
J.  Tague? 

The   Warren   Commission, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
the  assassination,  does  not  st^ 
port  which  bullet  actually  hit 
Connally.  Their  conclusion  Is 
the  witnesses  agreed  that  the 
Kennedy  In  the  head,  althougli 
ble  that  the  third  shot  missed 
time  the  car  was  quite  a  dlsta  _ 
TSBD.  The  Warren  Commlsslof 
that  the  first  shot  could  have 
there  was  a  tree  obstructing 
assassin  (provided  the  assassin 

One  of  the  most  controversial 
Warren  Comm.  stood  by  Is  the 
single  bullet  Injured  Kennedy 
With  the  particular  gun  Oswald 
bullet  fired  from  It  traveled  at 
1.995  feet  per  second.'  They 
that  first  hit  Kennedy  In  the 
approximately    1,772-1,779   feet 
Since  It  did  not  hit  any  bones 
gans.  It  only  slowed  down  265 
tered  Connally's  body  at  api 
fps.  The  missile  pierced  his 
through  his  chest,  went 
and    then    lodged   Itself    m 
thigh."' 

Many  people  have  tried  to 
single  bullet  theory,  but  to  me 
the  theory  that  shoiild  be  tes 
the  lone  assassin  theory  Is  the 
theory. 

The  lone  assassin  theory  Is 
by  the  Warren  Comm.  They 
their  time  proving  Oswald's 
blllty  as  supporting"  evidence 
Kennedy.  To  me  there  Is  no 
wald  was  there,  and  probably 
the  facts  show  that  it  Is  almo^Jt 
to  have  fired  three  shots  In 
time,  with  such  accuracy. 
According  to  the  Warren 
mated  time  between  the  first 
was  4.8  to  5.6  seconds.  Vflfh  the 
Carcano   C27e6  rifle  Oswald 
approximately  2.3  seconds  to 
and  fire  a  shot.  But  when  the 
had  three  experts  fire  the  rifle 
two  could  only  hit  the  target 
hit  it  twice.  This  Is  a  major 
Comm.'s  report.  The  expert's 
in    the    correct    amount   of   tl. 
Oswald's,  but  they  did  not  matc^ 
of  the  assassin's  bullets.  The 
that  occurred  because  the 
not  familiar  with  the  rifle.  The 
that  if  the  marksmen  had 
wald  had,  then  they  would  have 
fire  the  shots  and  hit  the  target 
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Although  that  Is  conceivable,  the  fact  that 
Oswald  would  have  had  to  re-alm  In  that 
amount  of  time  makes  the  conclusion  doubt- 
fiil.  H.  Brennan,  chief  witness  for  the  War- 
ren Comm.,  stated  he  saw  Oswald  take  de- 
liberate aim  after  the  first  shot.i^  This  testl- 
money  makes  the  Warren  Comm.'s  nuirks- 
men's  tests,  which  depended  on  aiming  only 
once.  Inconclusive. 

All  the  arguments  I  have  presented  po  far  I 
feel  are  Just  simple  questions  that  a  defense 
attorney  might  have  raised.  But  there  are 
other  questions  that  can  be  asked  about  the 
Warren  Conun's  conclusions. 

The  People's  Almanac  states  that  Oswald 
was  in  collusion  with  a  CIA  agent  who  was 
working  undercover  on  the  second  invasion 
of  Cuba,  which  was  against  Kennedy's  orders. 
He  supposedly  also  knew  an  undercover  FBI 
agent,   and   had   his  confidential    telephone 
number.  There  was  also  another  CIA  agent 
la  New  Orleans  who  was  running  arms  for 
the  Invasion  of  Cuba  who  Oswald  allegedly 
knew."  All  of  that  seems  unlikely  and  poe- 
slbly  irrelevant,  but  the  Almanac  also  states 
that  some  people  heard  one  shot  come  from 
m  front  of  Kennedy.  Two  of  the  motorcade's 
motorcycle    escorts    drove    up    the    "grassy 
knoll"    and    saw   a    policeman    there.    They 
thought  the  area  was  covered.  "Pictures  taken 
minutes  later  showed  a  man  dressed  as  an 
officer  leaving  the  grassy  knoll  area.  His  xml- 
form  was  unlike  those  worn  by  the  Dallas 
Police   Force   that   day.  His   weaponry   and 
other  specifics  also  differed  sharply  from  those 
of  the  officers  In  Dealey  Plaza  that  day,  in- 
dicating that  this  man  was  not  an  officer  at 
all.  This  has  yet  to  be  fully  investigated.'* 
Could  that  officer  have  been  an  accomplice  of 
Oswald's?  Why  weren't  the  two  officers  called 
to  testify  before  the  Warren  Comm.? 

The  Almanac  also  states  that  according  to 
the  Zapruder  films  of  the  assassination,  Ken- 
nedy's head  clearly  moved  backwards  at  the 
moment  of  Impact."  This  would  support  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  hit  from  In  front,  not 
from  behind  by  a  second  party.  We  will  prob- 
ably never  know.  Strangely,  within  three 
years  after  the  assassination,  eighteen  mate- 
rial witnesses  died.  "Six  died  by  gimfire,  three 
In  motor  accidents,  two  by  suicide,  one  from 
a  cut  throat,  one  from  a  karate  chop  In  the 
neck,  three  from  heart  attacks  and  two  from 
natural  causes.  An  actuary  engaged  by  the 
London  Sunday  Times  concluded  that  on 
November  22,  1963,  the  odds  against  every 
one  of  these  witnesses'  being  dead  by  Febru- 
ary, 1967  were  one  hundred  thousand  trillion 
to  one."  "  Those  deaths  point  to  a  conspiracy 
to  cover  up  the  truth.  If  this  is  true,  we  the 
people,  of  the  U.S.  and  the  world,  deserve  to 
know. 

In  every  History  book,  written  or  revised 
after  1964,  It  is  stated  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  killed  Kennedy.  Some  of  them  don't 
even  agree  with  the  Warren  Comm.  on  which 
bullet  hit  who.  The  book  American  Assassins 
claims  that  the  first  bullet  pierced  Ken- 
nedy's throat.  The  second  hit  Connally  and 
the  third  hit  Kennedy's  head."  What  did  she 
know  that  the  Warren  Comm.  didn't  know? 
Or  Is  everything  Just  speculation. 

The  Warren  Comm's  report  was  finished  in 
ten  months."  They  supported  the  lone  assas- 
sin, single  bullet  theories.  And  after  reading 
their  report  I  find  it  is  too  pat,  and  too  sim- 
ple to  believe.  I  believe  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  there  and  may  have  even  flred  shots  but 
I  also  believe  he  was  not  alone. 

In  this  report  I  have  shown  you  the  evi- 
dence for  and  against  the  theory  that  Os- 
wald acted  alone.  I  believe  Oswald  was  part 
of  a  conspiracy.  There  seems  to  be  enough 
doubt  about  the  thoroughness  of  the  War- 
ren Comm's  Investigation  to  warrant  a  new 
probe  by  the  House  Assassination  Commit- 
tee. If  this  Investigation  occurs  we  may 
finally  put  to  rest  the  questions  still  \man- 
swered.  In  conclusion  I  must  say  I  believe 
there  was  a  seemingly  Incomplete  Investiga- 


tion by  the  Warren  Commission  that  made  it 
look  like  a  cover-up. 

However,  I  think  you  can  compare  the  In- 
complete work  of  the  Warren  Commission 
and  former  President  Gerald  Ford's  pardon 
of  Richard  Nixon.  Ford  realized  how  damag- 
ing a  full  Investigation  of  Nixon's  actions 
would  be  to  this  country,  and  after  all  the 
Watergate  talk  he  wanted  to  get  the  country 
going  in  a  positive  direction,  not  pondering 
old  problems.  I  believe  the  same  motives 
governed  the  Invest^tlon  of  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination. The  coimtry  was  sad  and  in 
shock  and  the  Implications  of  a  conspiracy 
could  have  shaken  the  foimdatlons  of  our 
government.  So  the  Warren  Commission 
wrapped  up  the  Investigation  quickly  and 
put  the  blame  on  Oswald.  It  was  easy  for 
them,  he  was  dead.  No  one  could  speak  In 
his  defense.  They  found  a  way  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  American  people  without 
causing  chaos  as  a  thorough  investigation 
might  have.  But  this  Is  1977  and  I  feel  wo 
can  take  the  truth  and  face  It  without  major 
disorder.  I  feel  we  must  know  what  really 
happened  on  November  22,  1963. 
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BIG  PAYMENTS  TO  RICE  GROWERS 

(Mr.  PINDLEY  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
among  us  think  rice  is  a  bargain  they 
should  take  a  closer  look. 

The  current  Federal  rice  program  was 
modeled  basically  after  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 — 
instituting  target  prices,  deficiency  pay- 
ments whMi  the  average  market  price 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  market- 
ing year  falls  below  the  target  price, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans, 
suDd  disaster  payments. 

Structurally,  the  current  rice  law  is 
generally  sound.  But  the  mischief  with 
rice — which  has  proven  so  costly  to 
American  taxpayers — is  that  the  loan 


rate,  the  target  price,  and  the  limita- 
tion on  deficiency  payments  to  individ- 
ual producers  are  set  so  high  that  they 
seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  marketplace. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  title  to  a  glut  of 
rice  with  a  loan  rate  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6  per  hundredweight.  For  example, 
the  domestic  rice  surplus  grew  from  7.1 
million  hundredweight  in  Augst  1975  to 
36.9  million  himdredweight  in  August 
1976,  and  is  expected  to  be  around  45 
million  hundredweight  by  August  1977. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven- 
tories now  account  for  more  than  half 
of  the  total  rice  surplus. 

The  target  price  for  rice  is  $8.25  per 
hundredweight — $1.70  more  than  the 
$6.55  per  hundredweight  price  for  rice 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  market- 
ing year.  As  a  result,  deficiency  pay 
ments  for  the  1976  rice  crop  are  expected 
to  reach  $140  million. 

The  maximum  deficiency  payment  an 
individual  rice  producer  can  get  is  a  stag- 
gering $55,000 — nearly  three  times  the 
$20,000  aggregate  payment  limitation  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1973  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  aggregate  payment  limitation  of 
$20,000  for  all  crops  is  ample.  In  fact,  it 
strikes  me  as  more  than  ample  in  light 
of  what  the  average  American  family 
earns  in  a  year's  time — about  $14,000. 
Only  about  a  fourth  of  all  U.S.  families 
have  an  annual  income  in  excess  of  $20,- 
000.  A  $55,000  income  exceeds  the  in- 
come of  99  percent  of  all  families  in  the 
United  States. 

But  a  computer  printout  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  lists 
nearly  1,000  rice  producers,  each  of  whom 
has  received  1976  rice  deficiency  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more.  To  date,  81 
have  received  the  maximum  $55,000  pay- 
ment allowed  under  the  law.  And  the  list 
is  far  from  complete  since  only  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  anticipated  dollar 
amoimt  of  1976  rice  deficiency  payments 
has  been  recorded. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  list  reveals  over 
a  hundred  instances  of  two  or  more 
individuals  claiming  rice  payments  in 
excess  of  $20,000 — each  living  in  the 
same  county,  and  each  having  the  same 
last  name.  In  one  case  there  are  six  such 
individuals.  And  in  a  number  of  cases, 
to  carry  the  seeming  coincidence  a  step 
further,  the  dollar  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments to  such  individuals  is  identical, 
or  nearly  identical. 

The  Carter  administration  wisely  re- 
fers to  deficiency  payments  as  "income 
support."  Deficiency  payments  are  noth- 
ing other  than  farm  family  income 
support,  authorized  when  economic 
forces  cause  the  income  of  the  farmer 
to  go  down  below  established  Federal 
"target"  levels.  When  the  target  price  is 
too  high.  Government  costs  go  up. 

What  all  of  this  boils  down  to  is  that 
the  days  of  huge  farm  payments  for  rice 
are  not  over.  The  pennies  Americans 
may  be  saving  as  rice  consumers  are 
largely  offset  by  the  increased  taxes  they 
must  pay  to  underwrite  the  Federal  rice 
program. 


One  of  my  objectives  is  to  bi*ing  rice 
program  support  levels  and  criteria  into 
confonnity  with  other  Federal  commod- 
ity programs.  On  April  6,  1977,  I  offered 
separate  amendments  in  the  Agriculture 
Oilseeds  and  Rice  Subcommittee  to 
achieve  this  objective  by  lowering  the 
rice  loan  rate  to  $5.19  per  himdredweight, 
lowering  the  rice  target  price  to  $7.40 
per  hundredweight,  and  lowering  the  rice 
deficiency  payment  limitation  to  $20,000. 
All  of  these  amendments  were  defeated. 
The  subcommittee  failed  the  test. 

Sooner  or  later  the  test  must  come  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Success  can  come 
only  with  the  support  of  my  colleagues; 
and  I  believe  the  best  way  to  generate 
this  support  is  by  getting  the  facts  out 
in  the  open. 

Taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know  exactly 
who  got  payments  in  excess  of  $20,000. 

I  have  checked  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's list  of  persons  receiving  rice  defi- 
ciency payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  will 
fill  approximately  5 ',2  pages  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  a  cost  of  $1,771. 
Notwithstanding  the  cost,  I  include  the 
list  to  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
1976  Rice  Payments  in  Excess  of  $20,000 

The  attached  listing  Includes  1976  rice 
producers  who  received  such  payments.  This 
listing  Is  incomplete  since  only  about  60% 
of  the  anticipated  dollar  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments have  been  recorded. 

Payments  to  producers  who  received  pay- 
ments from  more  than  one  county  have 
been  consolidated  and  that  producer  is  shown 
in  the  State/County  which  issued  the  largest 
payment. 

Producers  reported  as  exempt  are  rice  pro- 
ducers exempt  from  the  $55,000  payment 
limitation  per  Rice  Production  Act  of  1976, 
Section  102.  13D. 


Rice  Deficiency  Payment,  1976 
arkansas,  abk. 

Producer  name  Amount 

Lloyd   R.    Baker $24,237.61 

Clayton  Baker 24,  237.  63 

Charlie  P.  Chaney 22, 033. 07 

Charles  Currie 28,535.35 

M.  E.  Black  Dunklin 42,  651.  15 

Dan  Eldrldge 20,  765.  53 

Leon  J.  Garot 23,642.80 

Tommy  Hillman 30,  442.  48 

James  P.  Knoll 21,  457.  05 

David  Knoll 25,697.27 

R.  B.  Oliver 25,  005.  40 

Adolph  Renschler 34,  479.  69 

Stella  B.  Smith 38,  420. 17 

Floyd  Turner 26,  203.  76 

Julius  Wegert 22,  647.  79 

J.  Lawrence  Wilson 20,  558.  71 

Parelly  Lake  Co 22, 492. 00 

Hombeck  Grain  Farms,  Inc 31,  599.41 

Raymond  Meins  Farms,  Inc 26, 244. 04 

Sunset  Farms,   Inc 48,452.24 

Rodgers  Bros.  Planting  Co.,  Inc..  21, 170. 09 

S.  E.  J.  Farming,  Inc 22, 420.  51 

Leplne  Farms,  Inc 26, 916. 12 

Lumsden  Farms,  Inc 36,  200.  14 

Little  Prairie  Farms,  Inc 23,  861. 49 

Elmer  Fergiison  Farms,  Inc 27,  360. 29 

Hartz  Seed  Co 60,  857.  63 

ASHLEY,  ABK. 

Rodrlck  F.  Atkins _.  26.320.85 

R.  D.  Selby 25,784.41 

Fischer  Farms 28,  508.  36 

CHICOT,   ARK. 

Carol  O.  PoweU 22,290.15 

Clifton  M.  PoweU 22, 290. 14 


Yellow  Bayou  Pit,  Inc $20,467.07 

Baugh  Farms,  Inc 42,  894.  94 

CLARK,   ARK. 

Howard  Cox 27,556.91 

CLAY,    ARK. 

Harold  Bauschllcher 20, 182.  22 

Ethan  Dodd 42,  276.  33 

Sellmeyer  Brothers 21, 517. 02 

CRAIGHEAD,    ARK. 

Joe  L.  Burns 22,038.85 

A.  B.  Clark,  Sr 34,  454.  go 

Artie  L.  Flannigan 23,  646.  93 

Robert  Johnson 43,587.01 

Wilson  and  Sons 23,  354. 90 

Agman  Inc 27, 969. 92 

Craighead  Rice  Mlg.,  Co 55, 000. 00 

CRITTENDEN,    ARK. 

Ray  H.  Pulliam 48,589.89 

CROSS,   ARK. 

Wayne   Ball 25,603.24 

Guy  Beene 36, 149.83 

Keimeth  Chapman 24  913  38 

C.  T.  Glbbs 24,  213!  44 

Albert  Hess 34,172.72 

Fay   Imboden '_.Z  30,'42o!o6 

Deloss  McKnlght 22,184.93 

Noel  Morris... 23,547.98 

Robert  H.  Winters 24, 039. 12 

Ralph    Wood 23,134.94 

Imboden  Farms,  Inc 32,961.47 

L.  R.  Wilson  Farms,  Inc 30,240.81 

Vaught   Farms,    Inc 26,420.74 

Woodlawn  Farm,  Inc 22, 499. 94 

Loewer  Oaks  Farms,  Inc 23, 032. 62 

Hickory  Ridge  Rice  Farms,  Inc..  20,  465. 84 

Taylor  Seed  Farms,  Inc 34,534. 16 

DESHA,   ARK. 

Delta    Land    Corp 21,445.52 

Baxter   Land   Co 36,863.72 

DREW,    ARK. 

Holt   Farms,    Inc 22.939.15 

Relnhart  Farms 20, 170.  07 

JACKSON,   ARK. 

Morris  L.  Bowman 22, 136. 58 

Andy  Doyle 49,052.49 

Franklin   Keel 20,614.72 

C.   C.   Lowery 24,255.21 

Chas.  J.  Peacock 33,483.25 

Jimmy   WlnemlUer 27,946.69 

Bullington   Farms,   Inc 20, 367. 12 

Village  Creek  Planting  Co 26,291.83 

Paul   Bennett 31,934.01 

J.    Wilmans    Corp 30,  510.  99 

W.  W.  Carlton  and  Sons 30,  776. 87 

Madden  and  Sons 40, 358. 13 

McDonald  Bros 37,182.59 

R.  D.  Wilmans  and  Sons 55, 000. 00 

Delphia  Wilson   Est 21,865.47 

Hare  Planting  Co.,  Inc 21,194.45 

Nicholson    Farms,    Inc 23,351.79 

Rutledge  Farms,  Inc 23,944.86 

JEFTERSON,    ARK. 

R.    S.    Bamett 25,911.73 

James  D.  Ford 20,392.88 

Clint    Henderson 21,813.63 

Comer-stone  Farm  and  Gin  Co__  29, 151,  55 

B.  J.  Altheimer  Tstmtry.  Trstee..  21,  852. 24 

B.  J.  Altheimer  Foundation 21,852.24 

Arkansas    Dept.    of    Correction 

(exempt)    122,304.17 

R.  and  D.  Farms,  Inc 27,276.93 

Wessels  Bros.,  Inc 33,469,97 

Noble  Lk.  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc 27,  747.40 

General  American  Enterprises..  23,  022. 68 

LAFAYETTE,      ARK. 

Daugherty  Farms,  Inc 24,156.36 

LAWRENCE,     ARK. 

Robert  E.  Davis 20,992.76 

Carl   E.   Phillips 20,425.30 

Mlnturn  Farm,  Inc 21,905.62 

LEE,   ARK. 

Raymond    Ealey 33,  343.  14 

John  Frlckers.  Jr 38,895.60 

John  R.  Ray  Farms,  Inc 21,229.48 
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LINCOLN,    ARK. 

Orassy  Lake  Farm,  Inc 

Henry  E.  Sparks 

Carnahan  Trust 

Lynn  Eagle  and  Son  Farms,  In^ 

Dreher  Farms.  Inc 

H.  R.  Wood  &  Son,  Inc 


LONOKE.     ARK. 

Garland   Cazer 

WUUam  J.  Fletcher,  Jr.. 

Carl  Oarrlch 

Shannon  A.  Hovis 

Lavern    Isbell 

Robert  Murray 

Bernle  Parker 

Earl  E.  Perkins 

William  J.  Trlckey 

John  E.  Tull.  Jr 

Luchen   Walls 

Thomas  Ray  Wilson 

K.  Ron  Ranch.  Inc 

J.  O.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Inc 

George  A.  Smith  Farms,  Inc.. 

Peterson  Family  Ent,  Inc 

Henderson  Farms,  Inc 

Perry  Smith  &  Son,  Inc 

Gerldge  Farm,  Inc 

Joe  B.  Goacher  Farms,  Inc 

Snider  Farms,  Inc 


MISSISSIPPI,  ARK. 

Wesson    Farms.    Inc 

Lee  Wilson  and  Co 


MONROE,  ARK. 

Ralph   Abramson 

Raymond  Carl  Ollbrecb 

Roland  Nash 

Ray  Townsend  Farm,  Inc 


PHILLIPS,   ARK. 

F.  H.  Tolar  and  Son 

Highland  Lake  Farm 

Howe  Lumber  Co.,  Inc 


POINSETT,    ARK. 

William  Block,  Jr 

Robert    Bornhoft 

Harry    Brown 

Lloyd  Ray  Evans 

Donald    Gunter 

Ron    Hogue 

Dale   Glen  Houchln I! 

Joe  Scott 

Fowler    Wolf Z'_ 

Herbert    Zlegenhom 

Maddox  Inc 

Covington  FMS,  Inc IIII 

Roberts  and  Roberts,  Inc 

Wlllard  Wilson  FMS,  Inc. 

L.  J.  S.  Farms,  Inc 

Knapple  &  Knapple  Farm.  Inc. 

B.  D.  W.,  Inc 

Wimpy  Farms,  Inc 

Senteney  FMS.  Inc 


PRAIREE,  ARK. 


W.   E.   McMullen 

E.  Eugene  Milton 

Johnny  Prlslovsky  HI 

L.  P.  Seldenstrlcker 

Vester  Farms,  Inc 

Southwest  Land  Co 

Slckel  Farms,  Inc 

Roger  Crowe  Farms,  Inc. 

Wllks  Farms.  Inc 

Wlngmead    Farms 

L.  &  R.,  Inc 

Opco,  Inc 

Ark.  Irrlg.  Co 

Vac,   Inc 


PULASKI,  ARK. 


Marvin   Bagwell 

ST.  FRANCIS,   ARK. 

W.  B.  Cordell... 

Robert    Loewer 

A.  B.  Malkln.  Jr 

Wheatley  Mill  and  Gin  Co.  Farm 

Blgwoods  Farms,  Inc 

Williamson  Farms,  Inc 

Bell  Farms,  Inc 

C.  D.  Brown  &  Sons,  Inc 
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-  *4e.  098.  45 
.  28,  932.  47 
.  20.  500.  42 
.  26,  584.  62 
.  37. 147. 48 
..    24.969.67 

.  34.461.94 
.  21,694.46 
.  35,  762.  08 
.  26,  540.  94 
.  32,158.88 
.  27.651.39 
.  41.412.55 
.  20.631.19 
20.  643.  63 
.  22.  968.  41 
.     27.  575.  63 

22,  342.  49 
20,  025.  03 
55,  000.  00 
43,  503.  59 

23,  745.  74 
21,498.73 

24,  244.  79 
24,451.46 
32,  283.  84 
22, 136.  19 

26,  242.  75 
34,811.82 

22,  154.  60 

23,  038.  32 
30,  572.  63 
23,  476.  86 

20.  506.  88 

22,  596.  30 
55,  000.  00 

20,  396.  29 
55,  000.  00 

23,  445.  52 
31,333.13 
33,951.78 
20,  909.  94 

27,  096.  89 
20,  888.  54 
20,  449.  69 

24,  250.  16 
27,  614.  73 
21.688.76 
55,  000.  00 
45,  100.  35 
65,  000.  00 

24.  427.  71 

32.  476.  43 
23,  427.  75 
21,399.58 

26.  513.  67 
23,  349.  33 

25.  553.  79 
20,118.66 

26.  687.  67 

26,  666.  08 
29.  028.  93 

22.  329.  86 
21,851.31 
65,  000.  00 

23,  436.  82 
23,  343.  09 
25, 146.  14 
20,  277.  96 

27.  265.  64 

20,  678.  83 

33,  692.  01 
41.  078.  41 
25.  068.  37 
35.  498.  64 

21,  240.  63 
21,884.10 

22,  367. 38 


WOODRUFF,   ARK. 

J.  A.  Wampler $23,  447.  30 

Charles  Wampler 23,447.27 

James  and  Sons  Co 27,247.65 

Gum  Ridge  Corp 29,740.63 

Taggart  and  Taggart,  Inc 50,528.24 

BUTTE,   CALIF. 

Leroy  H.   Baker 20,101.67 

August  Boeger,  Jr 37.049.46 

August  G.  Boeger.  Ill 37.061.81 

Jack  Bonslett  ; 26.088.94 

Clinton  W.  Evan* . 26.096.93 

A.  O.  Fenn 31.953.20 

C.    D.    Gibson 36,  697.  24 

Sharon    Gore 21,761.40 

Sam   Grldley,   Jr 40,413.86 

Marvin    KUUngsworth 21,761.38 

Darren  W.  Klster , 20,  608.  19 

Arthur  Llndberg,  Sr 20,288.67 

Arthxir  F.  Llndberg, 'Jr 22,  847. 56 

James   S.   Sllgar 25,514.03 

Birdie  C.  Vanderford 21,317.98 

Gardensherr,  Inc 39,030.71 

Oraco   Ag,    Inc 47,005.85 

Walter  L.  King,  Est 20,679.50 

Sohnrey  Ranches,  Inc 20, 271. 68 

Skinner  Ranch,  Inc 65,  000. 00 

Fenn  Land  Co 23,046.80 

Rio  Bonlto  Ranch,  Inc 33,  754. 08 

Cherokee  Farms,  Inc 38,  020. 50 

J.   H.   McKnlght   Ranch 55,000.00 

Starkey  Ranch,  Inc 27,865.36 

M  &  T,  Inc 66,000.00 

COLUSA,   CALIF. 

Elizabeth    Armstrong 26,  590.  81 

Arch  Campbell 20,453.84 

Eugene  Corbln 20,156.83 

A.    F.    Detlefsen 20,236.73 

Fritz  Erdman  66,000.00 

Vernon  Erlksen   34,846.99 

Lucius  F.  Fitch 35,291.83 

A.  E.  Garr 20,  032.  60 

E.  G.  Gassaway 25,  002. 80 

Ben    Johnson 26,771.18 

R.   L.   Johnson 25,771.17 

Louis  Kaelln 23,889.22 

David   Kalfsbeek   28,472.28 

Kenneth  Keller   34,778.84 

Roy  E.  Kltts 20,664.40 

Vic  Lagrande    28,336.96 

Matt  Lagrande . 24, 961. 54 

Ray  Ottenwalter   27,600.00 

Dolores  Ottenwalter 27,500.00 

Raymond  A.  Sharp 22,036.22 

Louis    Tauscher 28,880.69 

Goette    Farms,    Inc 22,578.11 

Poundstone  Bros.,  Inc 66,  000.  00 

Gunnersfleld  Ent 65,000.00 

Poundstone  Trust 65,000.00 

J.  &  R.  Alvernaz,  Inc 24,811.93 


FRESNO,   CALIF. 

Elmer  Lorenzetti  24,217.86 

Andre  &  E.  R.  Leroy 27,913.95 

Fourchy    Farms,    Inc 42,842.38 

Des  Jardlns  Bros 38,485.25 

Tal   Hlng   &   Co 28.944.61 

Koda  Farms,  Inc 55,000.00 

Baldrldge  Farms,  Inc 31,475.70 

J.  W.  McBee  &  Ray  Barger 30,  114.  02 

Re  Al  Farms,  Inc 40,691.40 

Davis  Drier  &  Elevator,  Inc 65,000.00 

Redfern  Ranches,   Inc 55,000.00 

V.  C.  Brltton  Co 55,000.00 

GLENN,   CALIF. 

Prank    H.    Argo 36,729.58 

Carlton  J.  Bruce 34,786.23 

Delbert    Calvert 28,060.71 

Carl    Calvert 24,232.63 

Jerome  Cardoso 20,874.20 

Calvert  L.  Cecil 45,720.61 

Duane  Cook 29,637.36 

Leon  H.  Davis 29,836.76 

Robert  Dillard 20, 845. 37 

Est  Adam  Elefante 32, 410. 53 

John  M.  Garcia 20, 424. 23 

Gamer  Ranches,  Inc 46, 712. 40 

James  D.  Hansen 29,772.41 


Alfred  Goebel $23,483.19 

Dunell    Hurlburt 41, 295!  89 

Harry  T.  Jones 43. 647!  69 

Robert  D.  Jones 43,547.69 

Earl  F.  Larrabee. 65, 000. 00 

George  Lleberman 20,690.90 

Leroy  Maben. 66,000.00 

Warren  E.  McCracken 22,986.73 

John    McGlnnis 21,453.85 

James  A.  McGlnnis 21. 344!  15 

Clay    McGowan 28,226.19 

Bob    McGowan 65,000.00 

Harry  McGowan 66,000.00 

Chas.  H.  Michael 50,066.65 

Jean  B.  Miner 22,  745.  39 

Peter  R.  Mirande 34,358  79 

Douglas  H.  Montz 32,663.67 

Robert  Montz 32,563  55 

Florence  S.  Nelson _    32, 144. 59 

Chas.  E.  Newton,  Jr 50!  489  37 

Ted   Parlsio ._     38!  362  18 

Joe  D.  Perez 27,  435.  77 

E.  J.  Saal,  Jr 31, 072. 18 

Jerry  Southam 49,641.80 

Leo  A.  Spooner .._     24,842.39 

Robert  Thun !!    25!  446!  09 

H.  W.  Thurman 41,052  79 

Dean  Weems.. __     3o!719  86 

Elwood    Weller 48,942.83 

James   Withrow 32,021.25 

Knight  Ranches,  Inc 47!  943.  71 

Russel  N.  Kennedy 20!  19e!  51 

Marin  &  Mason,  Inc 6o!42l!22 

Circle  K  Farms 1     66!ooo!oo 

Johnson    Farms 43,859.68 

E  &  M  Growers,  Inc ~    53!  igg!  27 

Bar  Jay  Dee,  Inc... 37!  010!  16 

Southam  Farms.  Inc 37,519.67 

Gladney  Co.,  Inc 4o!ll3!o8 

Perez  &  Perez  Bros..  Inc 66  000  00 

B  &  J  Farms,  Inc ._     55,  ooo.  00 

Simson  Land  &  Livestock  Co 27,283.16 

Roy  W.  Otterson  Ranch 86!  000  00 

Clark  &  Elefante 56,000.00 

KERN,    CALIF. 

Costerisan  Farms 50,136.65 

MERCED,  CALIF. 

Joseph  Hoffknecht 34  504  92 

Earl  W.  Rleke... 33,' 705!  97 

Wilton  C.  Rleke 33, 705. 97 

Lloyd  Roduner 22!  345!  62 

Richard  Roduner 22,345.63 

Nordman  &  Sons. 66,000.00 

Otterson  Ranch,  Inc 66, 000. 00 

Rieke  Bros.,  Inc 22,470.63 

Roduner  Cattle  Farming,  Inc 32!  57o!  64 

PLACER,  CALIF. 

Morgan  Chambers. __    86,000.00 

A.  L.  Thornton 21,  079.  34 

Floyd  Bonnifleld.. 48,204.95 

BAN  JOAQUIN,  CAT.IF. 

Lealon  Brumley 27,903.55 

Robert  S.  Green 35, 128.86 

Quenton  Maxwell 40, 071. 13 

Fred  A.  Paulus _.  3l!62o!51 

Thomas  Rampoldl 26,370.73 

Alvin  E.  Schultz. 36,  692. 88 

Merle  R.  Schultz 20,  917. 19 

Verne  A.  Schultz _._  2l!698!38 

Alfred  Sorrentl 44,995.76 

Richard  Trimble 35!o84. 27 
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SUTTER,  CALIF. 

Robert  B.  Gallagher 


TOLO,   CALIF. 

D.  L.  Breckenrldge  &  L.  Trust 

Steve  J.  Dettllng. 

Frank  Dettllng 

Robert  L.  Hayes 

Joe  Heldrlck,  Jr II 

Fred  Heldrlck,  Jr 

Robert  J.  Rooney,  Sr 

J.  W.  Saunders  &  Sons,  Inc 

Wilson  Loworn 

O.  Bruce  Mace  Ranch,  Inc 

Reclamation    District    No.     108 

(Elxempt)    

Wells  Farms,  Inc 


26.  009.  86 

20,  170. 82 
31,226.82 
31,  226.  82 
24.  710. 88 

63.  693.  16 
65,  000.  00 
39,  956.  90 
65,  000.  00 
42,  663.  64 
55.  000.  00 

125.  483.  94 

64.  248.  43 


Landing  Farms,  Inc $38,  752.  78 

Heldrlck  Farms,  Inc 48,  586.  78 

Conaway  Farms,  Inc 49, 333. 11 

Woodland  Farms,  Ltd 49,  333. 10 

Edward  Dettllng  Est 31,  226.  82 

River  Garden  Farms 65,  000.  00 

J.  V.  Sills  Est 28,  226.  80 

ACADIA,    LA. 

Robert  C.  Breavix 24,167.76 

Chester  Faulk 36,531.05 

Cleveland   GuUlot.. 21,617.93 

Wlllard  J.  Miller 20,800.34 

William    Prather 36,232.78 

Larry  A.  Sarver 28,  065.  71 

M.  W.  Scanlan 29,385.06 

Emery  L.  Thlbodeaux 20,  426.  07 

Robert  Valdetero 23,256.95 

Broussard  Farms,  Inc 30,  887.  67 

W.  Petltjean  &  Co. 66,  000.  00 

Lawson  Land  Co 22,  849.  96 

ALLEN,    LA. 

James  F.  Bowles 31, 206.  67 

Walter  Deshotel 22,752.12 

Norman  Fontenot 20,  909.  52 

Curtis  Joseph  Guldry 34,865.60 

Bertha  B.  Marcantel 36,916.05 

Sylvest  Monceaux 20, 217. 40 

A.  M.  Moore .-  25,  082.  87 

Eurlc  Savant 28,445.73 

J.  C.  Smith.. 30,983.56 

BEAUREGARD,    LA. 

Carlton  AgulUard 30, 392. 44 

E.  E.  Edmundson 29, 181.  78 

CALCASIEU,    LA. 

Habetz  Farms,  Inc 28,  957. 15 

J.  &  M.  Farms,  Inc 27, 166.33 

Ronald   Brewer 36,320.75 

Kenneth  L.  Ellender 20,  604. 11 

John  Ferguson 25,050.87 

Ralph  Hardy 20,443.53 

E.  L.  Kinney 21,324.31 

R.  J.  Leonards 34, 840.  26 

R.    Natall 26,414.82 

Joseph  Cleo  Rougeau 21,451.45 

Phillip  Sonnler 21,  834.  30 

Webster  Todd 26,049.64 

Larry  Allen  VaU 23,  663.  70 

Bob  Wilson,  Inc 34,603.96 

Rauser  Farm,  Inc 22,  690. 25 

CAMERON,    LA. 

Clifford  Broussard 21, 904.  72 

C.  H.  Precht 29,272.85 

Daryll    Todd 21,250.32 

Donald  Todd 21, 250. 32 

Jared   Todd 21,250.52 

Klondike  Rice  Irrigation 29, 955.  68 

EAST    CARROLL,    LA. 

W.  P.  Tomllnson 27,644.13 

EVANGELINE,    LA. 

Kern  Ardoln 20,220.49 

Rhelnhard  Belber 29,  302. 24 

James  E.  Brunet 23, 265. 99 

Elrldge  Christ.. _•  23,696.38 

Herllne    Duplechain 24,206.10 

T.  H.  Ployed 20,530.10 

Bryan  L.  Fontenot 25,  763. 73 

Percy  J.  Fontenot 31,227.51 

Raymond  Landreneau 21, 482. 74 

James  Reed 23,299.35 

Clyde   Vanderhlder 20,380.34 

Herman  J.  Young 23,353.34 

Lahaye  Bros.,  Inc 28,059.09 

Leslie  Ardoln,  Inc 40,762.62 

IBERIA,    LA. 

Murphy  Oubre 47,  717.  78 

JEFFERSON    DAVIS,    LA. 

Harley  Bruchhaus 20,844.49 

Walter  Bruner 89,815.43 

Harry    Clement 22,  647. 47 

Clyde  Coble 21,  343.  03 

Earl  Coble 24.399.24 

Hazel  B.  Dalgle 29,  586.  92 

Margie  Nell  Estes 22,  936.  62 

Evergreen  Acres,  Inc 24,458.26 

General  Farms,  Inc 51,983.73 


Alfred  Goebel $23,483.19 

Kalmn,   Inc 26,399.06 

Klein  Acres,  Inc 22,683.47 

Seward  Lejeune 23,524.67 

L.  E.  Lejeune 23,835.37 

Joe    Leonards 26.772.52 

Glenn   Lltteral 20,740.94 

Errol    Lounsberry 25.709.25 

Phil  McMlUln 20,783.88 

Brennon  Meaux 22,936.06 

Wayne  Phenice 27, 419.  70 

Rodney    Roche 23,448.42 

Cyrus  Wm.  Tletje 23,656.91 

Paul  Todd.. 20,619.11 

C.    P.    Watkins 26,287.75 

C.  M.  Watkins 34,  306.  01 

C.   C.   Watkins .„  27,834.21 

Welsh  Canal  Co 21,190.94 

Campbell  Farms 24,796.66 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

Bradley  Hanks 24,448.39 

Eldrldge    Hanks 23,390.21 

MOREHOUSE,  LA. 

Elmo  J.   Bollick 23,637.51 

Donald  Ray  Dickson 36,  950.  55 

M.  W.  Kennedy 49,338.79 

Elton    Kennedy 49,338.81 

King  Mott 41,224.05 

Garrard  Mount  Joy 40.448.17 

Harry    G.    Zaunbrecher 22,139.20 

Vincent  Zaunbrecher 31,602.97 

Ponderosa,    Inc 27,500.00 

La.  Ark.  Farms,  Inc 27,  600. 00 

Shackelford  Co.,  Inc 29,254.67 

Morris  Farms,  Inc 55,000.00 

Barham,   Inc ^ 21,387.51 

OUACHITA,    LA. 

S.  R.  Covington 20,134.66 

Odus    Dwaln 20,414.55 

POINTE  COUPEE,  LA. 

Danny  Deshotels 50.139.26 

RAPIDES.  LA. 

William  R.  McGraw 26.062.73 

ST.  LANDRY,  LA. 

Bruce  Brown 23,387.00 

Mllbert    St.    Amant 34,783.96 

Chester    Sylvester 38,497.38 

ST.  MARY,  LA. 

Loylis  &  Gary  Duhon 26,673.18 

VERMILION,   LA. 

John    B.    Baker 25,076.25 

Elry   Detraz 28,650.87 

E.  A.  Freeland 28, 112.  69 

Leo    Guldry ^ 23,463.44 

Carl   Hoffpaulr 22,141.78 

Eddie    Lege 20,452.71 

Rlxby    Marceaux 36,719.44 

Leonard  M.  Mayard 21,489.41 

Leopold    Noel 20,336.62 

Milton    Reese 27,821.83 

Louis  Trahan,  Jr 20,352.76 

Robert  D.  Trahan 22,238.23 

Godfrey   Vincent 31,567.87 

Vincent  &  Welch 25.200.46 

Acadian  Farms,  Inc 24.611.27 

WUlle   Duhon 23,098.36 

Vermilion  Par.  School  Bd 29,  681. 11 

WEST  CARROLL,  LA. 

James  B.  Lingo 44,258.73 

B.  L.  Rye 21,006.71 

BOLIVAR,    MISS. 

Percy   Baronet 46,740.23 

Lawrence  Brown 20,277.07 

Brady    Cole 22,780.14 

William   M.   Griffith 20,400.85 

Charles   C.    Helnsz..... 42,478.79 

J.  A.  Howarth,  Jr 56,000.00 

Noel    Morgan 30,294.39 

Rex    Morgan 30,285.30 

Duke    Morgan 30,285.31 

R.    B.    O'Neal 39,617.66 

Jlmmle    Rocconl 21,076.26 


Charles  A.  Russell $22, 141.24 

W.    P.    Skelton. 44,654.69 

Wally    Welshans,    Inc 21,419.98 

Allen   Gray   Estate 54,666.19 

Maryland  Plantation,  Inc 22,539.59 

A.  R.  Mann.  Jr 21.293.16 

Delata  &  Pine  Land  Co 55, 000. 00 

Aguzzl  Farms,  Inc 27,609.54 

Adon  Farm,  Inc 24,056.36 

Yeager  Farms,  Inc 42,773.21 

Wheeler  Farms,  Inc 42, 312. 25 

COAHOMA,    MISS. 

Robert   G.   Johnson 26,376.30 

Weeks  Plantation.   Inc... 33.380.23 

DE    SOTO,   Miss. 

Layton   Phelps 30,552.63 

HUMPHREYS,    MISS. 

S.    L.    Reed 22,261.44 

John    W.    Whatley 26,163.90 

LEFLORE,    MISS. 

Atlas    Land    Co 38,884.37 

Mllburn    Farms,    Inc 30,418.05 

DeWitt   Corp 36,912.87 

SUNFLOWER,   MISS. 

Travis  E.  Parker. 36,217.07 

U.  D.  Parker,  Jr 29,316.89 

Dyche    Pltn.,    Inc 22,007.03 

Patterson  Farms,   Inc 29,659.42 

TUNICA,    MISS. 

C.  P.  Owen,  Jr 20,539.90 

Thomas  E.  SwindoU 20. 466.47 

Ewlng  It  Sons,  Inc 30, 171.04 

WASHINGTON,    MISS. 

Billy    Fontenot 31,418.74 

Robert  Fontenot 31,418.74 

George   F.    Stock 21,758.47 

A.  and  L.  Farms,  Inc 28, 119.94 

D.  and  W.  Jones,  Inc 23,  238.  95 

Hill  Bros.  Farm,  Inc 26,740.16 

M.  &  M.  Planting  Co 30,272.77 

Homewood  Farms,  Inc 25,  771. 79 

Frey  Farms,   Inc 36,492.36 

Weston  J.  Abshlre,  Inc 23,766.76 

AUSTIN,  TEX. 

Everett  Anderson 56,000.00 

N.   E.  Beckendorff 22,967.97 

J.  P.  Gerhart 20,  199.  09 

Thomas  Taylor 45,316.56 

W.  A.  Vlmau  &  Sons  Farms,  Inc.  29, 135.  55 

BOWIE,  TEX. 

Eddie  Blackmon,  Jr 32,776.06 

BRAZORIA,  TEX. 

Adolph  A.  Alloy 20,473.61 

William  D.  Blackwell... 27,261.71 

Ivy   Bouillon 28,911.12 

Donald  Joe  Bulanek 31, 178.49 

Frank  Cobb  Coale 34,074.72 

D.  C.  Die,  Jr 20,143.16 

Charles  R.  Fonvllle 26,571.80 

Jacko  Garrett 28,489.61 

James  Gless 41,056.63 

Bill    Hammond 26,637.93 

Raymond    Lecompte 21,817.94 

Gregory  A.  Moore 26,  495.  13 

Henry  Novak 30,405.40 

Richard  Opperud 26.491.69 

Walter  Peltier,  Jr 22,  895. 21 

V.  V.  Peterson 31. 671. 10 

Dan  Scholvjsa 48.881.97 

Prultt  Scott. 26,377.86 

Joe  J.  Sebesta 26,495. 13 

Donald   Spoor 33.440.41 

Walter  Todd. 38,238.37 

Jules  G.  Todd 39,860,27 

John  Felix  Trousdale 20,985.79 

Ben  P.  Weems 21,222.66 

G.  W.  Williams 20,  480.  12 

J.  T.  Williams  &  Sons 20,  480. 12 

P.  B.  Wollam.  Jr.,  FM  &  Ranch..  60.  641.  56 

Max   Wollam 26,723.50 

E.  L.  Wollam  Farm  &  Ranch 24, 068. 92 

Don  Zwahr 21, 141.  97 

C.  E.  Zwahr 29.915.65 

Melvln  Zwahr 27,646.42 

Leatha  Pearl  Zwahr 21,141.95 
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CALHOT7N,  TEX. 

W.  V.  DoweU 

Oeorge  Duncan.  Sr 

T.  T.  Duncan,  Jr 

George  Duncan,  Jr 

Artie  E.  Henke 

G.  A.  Jennings 

Adrian    Kamm 

E.  S.  Ramsey 

M.  D.  Shillings 

Melbourn  Shillings 

M.  M.  Whitaker 

CHAMBERS,  TEX. 


Bobby  G.  Allen 

Leroy    Bauer 

John  P.  Benes 

Warren  Clark 

Richard  Devilller 

John  O.  Devilller 

O.  C.  DevUlier,  Jr 

Ronald  Lee  Edmonds. 

N.  B.  Pancher 

Daniel  J.  Hankamer 

H.  L.  Haynes 

Hubert  Henry 

A.  E.  Huddleston 

Thomas  F.  Jenkins 

Jerry  A.  Jenkins 

Charles  T.  Jones 

Aubrey  G.  Jones 

Don  W.  Lagow 

Wilfred  Leblanc 

Jess   Matthews 

James  D.  Matthews 

James  W.  McBrlde 

Jack  C.  McBrlde 

William  C.  McBride... 
Patrick  W.  McGown— . 

Lament  Meaux 

Nelson  Menard 

Gene  Nelson 

W.  H.  Oetken 

Denver  Edd  Poland 

Isaac  M.  Prejean 

R.  E.  SchvUtz 

E.  A.  Turner 

George  Way 

Donald   wiicox 

Donald  Wayne  Wllcox. 

W.  J.  Winzer 

Arnold  Wolf.  Jr 

William  W.  York 

J  and  P  Farms,  Inc 

White  Farms 

Donblll    Farms 

E.  B.  Kirkham 


COLORADO,  TEX. 


John  W.  Adklns 

James  E.  Adkins 

Mark  Anderson 

Walter  Braden,  Jr 

Allen  D.  Cassady 

M.  T.  Cheatam 

James  CUpson 

John    Clipson . 

R.  L.  Cook,  Jr 

James  Cranek 

Lester  J.  Cranek 

James  T.  Danklefs 

Harry  Engstrom 

Herbert   Engstrom 

R.  E.  Smith  Estate 

William  R.  Pmka 

Ralph   Gertson 

Vernon  Gertson 

James  Gertson 

Lee  Roy  Gutbman 

Dale  Hunt 

Anthony  Kallina 

Charles  J.  Kallina 

Dorothy  H.  Kallina 

Leo  Korenek 

Joseph  Koronek 

Eugene    Koronek 

Laddie  L.  Krenek 

Alvln  L.  Pavlicek 

Bobby  Raley 

James   Schl\irrlng 
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$24,  171.  90 
46,391.87 
48,001.13 
40,  289.  30 
22,  249. 18 
34,  034.  34 

21,  712.  83 
25,  750.  70 

22,  714.  82 
22,  714.  82 
39,  197.  48 


29,  862.  64 
38,071.52 
20,  665.  08 
41,282.27 
29,  269.  95 
20,  543.  09 
SO,  008.  63 

65,  000.  00 
25.  967.  72 
28,416.21 
22,  734. 93 
37,  058.  60 
34,841.09 

66,  000.  00 
66,  000.  00 
29,  867.  21 
62,  992.  22 
25.081.82 
36,  367.  38 
65,  000.  00 
24,  350.  63 
21,230.55 
27,  758.  45 
29,  243.  71 
20,  605.  14 
55,  000.  00 

36,  665.  77 
55,000.00 
26,621.55 
54,  683.  60 
22,731.06 
29,  037.  67 
34,  566.  35 
27,631.72 
47,  302.  74 
49,  067.  19 
29,  510.  59 
22,  204.  50 
33.  846,  35 
25.631.75 

37,  582.  94 
22,  275.  39 
33, 178.  07 


Carl  Schiurring 936,015.99 

L.  J.  SchiUing 23,  287.  33 

Robert  Schiurring 36,  016.  01 

N.  J.  Schneider 22, 427.  51 

W.  W.  Shuart 27,  500.  00 

Cecil  Smith 39,  487. 13 

Neal    Stallman 37, 485.  75 

Roy  Stallman 21,390.56 

E.  H.  Stienke 29,  200.  46 

Melvln  Sunderman 20, 472. 07 

Henry  Sunderman 65,  000.  00 

S.   Symington 27,500.00 

Mary  V.  Theuman 21,021.87 

Gayle    Thomas 23,  247.  09 

Harold  Thomas 33,965.69 

A.  F.   Wlese 42,724.32 

G.  E.  Wlese 21,590.01 

Howard  Wiese 26,891.24 

Clifford  T.  Wiese 31,998.82 

David  R.  Wlntermann 27,  500.  00 

Scott   Witter 24,  333.  53 

Robert  B.  Hunt 22,682.06 

E.  L.  Wled 23,687.48 


27,  500.  00 
43,  530.  93 
55,  000.  00 
20,  776.  63 
30,  002.  25 

24,  404.  65 
55.  000.  00 
65.  000.  00 
20,  142.  06 

26,  243.  60 
37,  582.  34 
37,  139.  68 

25.  680.  37 

25,  680.  35 
24,  282.  45 

27,  888.  03 
43,  077.  71 

34,  135.  87 
86,  401.  50 
61,  270.  85 
39,  783. m 
55.  000.  00 
55,  000.  00 

26,  982.  20 
22,  428.  42 
22,  418.  26 
22.  409.  55 

35,  456.  12 
24,  910.  39 

27,  243.  95 

36,  016. 02 


FORT  BEND,  TEX. 

M.  H.  Anderson 24,  385.  60 

Nell  A.  Banfield 43,227.33 

Bennle  T.  Bono 33,  619.  73 

T.  C.  Dardiff 38,448.63 

John  W.  Cardiff 38,  448.  63 

C.  I.  Cardiff 38,448.63 

Hal  V.  Cardiff 33,  448.  6-3 

Walter  P.  Cook 24,474.63 

George  D.  Fowler 23,  636.  48 

Marvin   Franz 51,237.92 

Gary  Frederlckson 37,  516.  87 

Louis  Frederlckson 63,119.75 

Walter  A.  Gless,  Jr 33,867.01 

Charles    Gless 55,000.00 

T.  S.  Greenwald,  Jr 55,000.00 

Wesley  Johnson 22,815.53 

Jinunie  Johnson 34,  764. 11 

Chester  F.  Jordan 34,'  530.  02 

Glenn  Miles 33, 777. 37 

Charles  T.  Miles 36,  401.  68 

W.  E.  Morgan 28,  836.  74 

Lawrence  Morgan 52,059.85 

Burb  Jack  Wendt 55,  000.  00 

Walter  R.  Werlla 25,564.37 

Charles  J.  Werlla,  Jr 25, 564.  37 

J.  Robinson  Tr.  No.  2 20,  242.  45 

G.  Robinson  Tr.  No.  2 20,  242. 46 

Mamie  E.  George  EST 21, 995. 60 

Stella  Ranch 46,361.61 

Clnco  Devel.  Corp 40,484.87 

Richmond  Rice  Association 65,000.00 

GALVESTON.  TEX. 

Halls  Bayou  Ranch... 33,  640.  00 

J.  H.  Blackwell,  Jr 33,  024.  28 

HARDIN,    TEX. 

P.  W.  Douglas. 20, 683. 88 

HARRIS,   TEX. 

Gene  Andrew 27,  612.  90 

Richard  Beckendorff 37,296.59 

B.  P.  Bono 23!  483.  34 

R.  E.  Borgstedt 26,  600. 89 

R.  D.  Burnside 32,979.46 

Roland  Busch 22  740  83 

Aubrey  Chudleigh 24,183.35 

Bobby  Dexmison 22.227.48 

Andrus  Fontenot 27*  331. 55 

Kenneth  A.  Franz 21^108.48 

Raymond  Franz 65!oOo!oO 

Ralph  Franz,  Jr 32, 895. 24 

Harold  Freeman 49.843  68 

Douglas  Freeman "  38.  033 !  05 

L.  H.  Hegar 26,701.53 

Calvin  V.  House 31,  671  66 

Rogers  S.  Hoyt 53, 409  66 

Melvin  Jordan 36,  957.  95 

C.  M.  Llndsey 37^  193  57 

Alta  G.  Longenbaugh 30,  836.  51 

O.  D.  Mlnze.. 53,  479  83 

E.  B.  Monlgold,  Jr 33,  992,  53 

James  Morton 24,  776.  31 

Monroe  Morton 24,  776. 31 

J.  J.  Oberprlller 23,624.99 


T.  Albert  Peek *20. 431.  71 

R.  D.  Schmidt 46,  640.  63 

J.  C.  Schneider 29,  .112.  86 

David  Southard 46, 352.  47 

Glenn  Thompson 41,  502. 42 

Martrac  Farms,  Inc 55,  000.  00 

A.  w.  Thompson  Farm,  Inc 55, 000. 00 

JACKSON,   TEX. 

Harold  L.  Adams 29,  223. 32 

C.  E.  Bergstrom 30,  409.  62 

Noel  D.  Clark . 28,448.82 

C.  Roy  Davis 21,  097.  90 

W.  A.  Davis 21,  097.  88 

Jerome  Dorotik 26,  900.  21 

Albert  Dutcher eii  139. 91 

C.  D.  Fenner 1 63,  254.  40 

Homer  Glaze 29,855.83 

Harry  Hafernick 65,  000.  00 

Donald  Henderson 65,000.00 

James  Bruce  Henderson 22,  664.  88 

Mark  Paul  Henderson 22.  664.  88 

Maurice  Hicks 47,  399.  52 

H.  Koop,  Jr. 38,  179.  84 

O.  R.  Kubecka 26,  227.  01 

Harold   Koop 65,  000.  00 

W.  P.  McCormack 30,  349.  58 

Dennis  W.  Morton 20, 096. 99 

Pat  E.  Smldt 37,330.22 

Charles  L.  Smith 24,067.44 

Ben  H.  Wheeler 61,  014.  26 

James  Zbltowsky 28,  005.  49 

Bauer  Ranch 65,000.00 

Duncan  &  Sons,  Inc 48,  914.  61 

A.  D.  Hunt  &  Son,  Inc 41, 172.  74 

Morton  Farms,  Inc 65,  000. 00 

Henderson  Farms,  Inc 55,  000.  00 

Keith  Cox  Farms,  Inc 48,  485.  89 

JEFFERSON,  TEX. 

George  Conway  Abney 20,  334. 67 

R.  C.  Aldrlch 43,695.20 

Robert  E.  Bauer 26, 197.  C9 

Dick   Bogan 27,020.00 

Bernie   Brown 19,  752.  79 

Jesse  Wayne  Brown 33,  2I6. 10 

W.  Eugene  Burrell 23,  169.44 

Joe  C.  Carriere,  Jr 23!  385.  93 

Reagan  Carter 30,  759. 24 

R.  B.  Christ,  Jr 32,  040.  85 

H.  E.  Dlshman,  Jr 23,  318.  90 

William  Dlshman 23,  318. 90 

James  Clyde  Dlshman,  Jr 27,  366.  35 

Junius   Edwards 22,  666.  25 

Gerald  F.  Emenhlser 28.  518. 18 

Fred  H.  Fear 20,986.67 

Charles  Ferguson 29,  385. 86 

Joseph  Roy  Fontenot 34,062.58 

Bertman  Fontenot 36,  260.  01 

BUI    Gaulding 30.602.62 

Tilford  B.  Grammier 21,  683.  50 

Norrls  Hardy 28,  208.  05 

Golden  Hardy.  Jr 20,  700.  56 

Frank  Hawley 25,415.53 

W.  A.  Herbert,  HI 21,960.21 

Clyde  D.  Herbert 21.628.85 

R.  L.  Heckaman 27,047.09 

Fred  Dale  Heiner 22,  798.  51 

Adolph  H.  Heiner,  Jr 41,  309. 20 

W.  F.  Heiner 29,  193.  34 

Robert  C.  Horn 55,  ooo.  00 

John  H.  Klein 20,  825.  39 

David  Korry 30,  060.  91 

Leo  Hart  Kotz,  Jr 25, 245. 03 

WeldonLeger 22,952.  14 

Leloise  Lemke 21,645.35 

J.  W.  Lowrance 24,821.55 

Gilbert  George  Mauboules 48,421.76 

E.   W.  McCown 39,677.97 

Willis  F.  McDermand 29,613.44 

N.   W.  Mitchell 55,000.00 

Henry  Mueller.  Jr 22,  508. 82 

Olen  Murff 23,870.82 

Preston  Neichoy 29,778.67 

W.  A.  Ortego 25,  633.  57 

Jerry  W.  Peveto 30,474.54 

Don  R.  Russell 55,  OOO.  00 

Floyd  G.  Smith 30, 027. 14 

Robert  Smith 21,754.34 
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J.  H.  Taylor , $29,  396.  88 

Robert  T.  White 23,  385.  95 

Dorothy  WUber 26,  046.  11 

J.  S.  Wllber... 22,696.99 

Jlmmie  Rosser  Wingate.. 22.  667.  75 

LAVACA,    TEX. 

Lester  Bunge 28,751.66 

L.  P.  DopslaTif 36, 316.  84 

R.  D.  Hoyt 27,616.79 

Arlin  MUler 29,129.74 

Lorena  J.  Miller 29,129.28 

James  E.  PUgreen 52,  842.  09 

J.  R.  Reed.  Jr.. 47,459.00 

Wm.  ZborU 34,  607.  04 

Les  Bunge  Jr.  Farms,  Inc 37,  095.  04 

LIBERTY,    TEX. 

John   Bollinger 45,141.84 

Ralph   Bollinger 48,047.69 

L.  A.  Bonner 21,233.68 

Patrick   E.  Boyt 55.000.00 

Roger  C.  Brown 42,  462.  21 

Oliver  Damek 25,778.05 

W.  M.  Davis 27, 157.  64 

A.  S.  Dennlson.. 28,033.17 

Gary  F.  Dennlson.. 31,  303. 14 

G.  F.  Dennlson 31,303.  12 

M.  C.  Dubose 23,  484.  72 

E.  J.  Dugat.. 26,128.05 

Euel  Dugat 26, 128.  05 

Frank  R.  Duke,  Jr 25,  650.  79 

Frank  R.  Duke... 21,  535. 46 

J.  M.  Frost,  in 27,  443.  03 

R.  C.  Gatlin 34,  527.  66 

P.  E.  Guthrie 38,  100.  32 

Charles  Haidusek,  Jr 30,  025.  49 

Paul  E.  Haidusek 30,025.49 

J.  D.  number 55, 000. 00 

Barry  Jeffrey 29,789.75 

C.  B.  Jeffrey... 29,  789.  76 

Arthur  Maxwell. .--  34,  584.  39 

Lloyd  Maxwell 34,  584. 41 

Lamar  Maxwell —  34,584.43 

Donald  Maxwell 34,584.39 

David  Maxwell 34,  584.  41 

W.  M.  Moreau 21,716.31 

D.  A.  Reidland,  Jr 38,097.48 

Floyd  Reidland 38,093.21 

Curtis    Seaberg 45,460.37 

Roy  A.  Seaberg,  Jr 45, 460. 37 

Ray  J.  Sellers.. 22.030.42 

Jack    Stoesser.. —  42,466.29 

Ray  E.  Stoesser 42,  460.  02 

Morgan  Tippit 26,  612.  82 

G.  E.  Troxell 24,  648.  10 

James  B.  WUlls,  Jr 26,922.27 

Lester  R.  Wisegerber 25,  537. 13 

J.  W.  Trousdale  Estate.. 29,868.51 

Broussard  Farm,  Inc 55,  000.  00 

Seaberg  Farms,  Inc 55,000.00 

Stosser  Farms,  Inc 55,000.00 

MATAGORDA,   TEX. 

Sidney  H.  Armatta 37,624.16 

Clyde  Ashcraft... 26,062.51 

Barry  Barboiu- 27,  655.  60 

James  Thomas  Bollng 29, 159. 13 

Harold  Bowers 24, 431.  65 

Billy  B.  Brown 21,  503.  08 

Henry  P.  Bunk,  Jr 22,  081.  57 

Tommy  Burnside 27,318.24 

Mike   Burnside-- 55,000.00 

Edward  Cook,  Jr 22,  268.  61 

Simon  Cornelius 20, 228.  81 

John  C.  Dlckerson,  Jr 27, 214. 82 

Mignon  Doman 21,  791. 96 

Annie  B.  Cornelius  Cobb,  Est 23, 089.  66 

J.  O.  Prick 30,057.90 

Margaret  Lewis  Purse 24,  483.  67 

Stanley  Genzer 21,906.47 

P.  Thomas  Harrison 22,756.97 

George  Hejtmanek 54. 276.  84 

Frank  Hensley 33,  824.  64 

Marc  Landrum 39,949.30 

L.  M.  Landrum 41,228.28 

Julius  Ledwlg 31,237.54 

J.  C.  Lewis 22,729.  19 

Prank   Lewis 48,751.67 

Rodney  E.  Matthews. 26, 866. 27 


Steve  Matthews $20, 

Walter    McKissick 25, 

Dean  Merck,  Sr 22, 

Thomas  M.  Ottis,  Jr 21, 

Clarence  Prlesmeyer 36, 

Gary  Rooth 21, 

Oscar  L.  Rooth 21, 


W.  P.  Sansing,  Jr_ 
Irving  P.  Savage- 
Francis  Savage. 


33, 

36, 

33, 

Harley  S.  Savage 40, 

Francis  Savage,  Jr 33, 

Harry  S.  Shannon 38, 

Frank  Sliva 39, 

S.  J.  Sllva 26, 

Gilbert  P.  Sliva 30. 

Howard  W.  SteU 33, 

Charles  B.  Ziegenhals 29, 

Farmers  Canal  Company 25, 

A.  P.  Ranch 21, 

Rxmnells  Pierce  Ranch 50, 


53, 
32, 


48, 


666.  00 
342.85 
964.40 
152.  37 

058.  02 
162.  69 
162.  69 
643.70 
381.43 

059.  07 

058.  29 

059.  07 
932.  71 
159.  72 
863.  69 
797.  71 
793.  16 
100.26 
297.  61 
447.  22 
816.  27 
665.  58 
350.  37 
422.  26 
231.76 
570.  40 


27,  580.  79 


Harrison  Bros.  Inc 

Tres  Palacios  Water  Co.,  Inc.. 

H&H  Farms,  Inc 38, 

Elmore  H.  McDonald  Est 31, 

Matagorda  Land  &  Cattle  Co 

NEWTON,    TEX. 

Billy  W.  Daniels 

VICTORIA,    TEX. 

Jarrell  E.  Brown 51,  435. 17 

A.  E.  Christensen 50,  698.  37 

George    Cralgen 20,301.45 

Carlton  Ray  Dorsey 23,  266.  71 

William  R.  Hensley 31,  398.  12 

Chester  Hicks 30.327.88 

Donald  Meek 37,090.87 

Donald  Schoenfleld 35,  932.  53 

WALUS,    TEX. 

L.  S.  Bacon 23, 

R.  L.  Beckendorff 36, 

Earnest  Bishop 23, 

James  L.  Cardiff 20, 

Etta  Elaine  Cardiff 20, 

George  H.  Cardiff 20, 

William  P   Cardiff,  Sr 20, 

J.  V.  Cardiff.  Jr 20. 

Robert  L.  Cardiff 20, 

J.  Raymond  Dolllns  III 34, 

B.  P.  Metzger 29, 

David  Nelson 32, 

George  V.  Nelson 44, 

John  Lester  Nelson 44, 

Wesley  C.  Nelson 32, 

Herschel  C.  Poorman,  Jr 44, 

Kenneth  P.  Schulte 21, 

J.  D.  Woods,  Jr 55, 

J.  D.  Woods,  Sr 55, 

Robichaux  Farms,  Inc 27, 

Bollinger  Farms,  Inc 55, 

Pederson  Farms,  Inc 21, 

Rocking  W.,  Inc 66, 


WHARTON,    TEX. 

James  L.  Adklns 27, 

Grady    Allen 23, 

Arthur  Anderson 65, 

Harry  Anderson 50, 

Jay  Anderson 55, 

Dexter   Anderson 55, 

Joe  R.  Anderson 55, 

Laurance  H.  Armour,  Jr 38, 

Mrs.  Laurance  H.  Armour 64, 

D.  W.  Beck 27, 

S.  R.  Bossley 32, 

J.  Bridges 22, 

Louis  Carriere 20, 

Gerald  W.  Clipson 40, 

V.  R.  Corman 29, 

Leon  H.  Cranek 28, 

Louis  Cranek,  Jr 28, 

Danny  Estes 22, 

Charles  Frederlckson 26, 

Fred  Garrett 30, 

E.  Wayne  Goff 35, 

Kenneth  Goff 35, 

E.  G.  Goff 23, 

Ted  J.  Hajovsky 24, 

R.  R.  Hailing $39. 

John  Hancock 31, 


289.  93 
498.  63 
865.  21 
263.  24 
263.  25 
263.  25 
263.  24 
263.  24 
263.  24 
849.  68 
433.51 
061.  85 
192.  94 
192.94 
061.85 
192.  94 
252.  56 
000.00 
000.00 
042.56 
000.00 
252.  26 
000.  00 

852.  12 
904.16 
000.  00 
586.  98 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
159.06 
999.  99 
688.  96 
721.  70 
289.  11 
053.64 
440.  18 
147.  93 
043.08 
073.  98 
351.28 
540.  73 
898.  20 
715.  64 
715.  64 
810.  42 
916.  73 
890.  74 
124.  72 


L.  A.   Hansen $20, 

G.  H.  Harfst,  Jr 53, 

J.  C.  Henderson 35, 

Prank  A.  Higgins 29, 

J.  J.  Hill,  Jr 35, 

Henry  J.  Hlavinka 36, 

James  R.  Hlavinka 36, 

J.  I.  Holt 25, 

J.  P.  Hough 20, 

Nelson  Isenhower 31, 

Robert  L.  Johnson 25, 

Wm.  S.  Johnson 42, 

Philip  Miller 29, 

John  Edward  Nordeen 20, 

Raymond  R.  Dordeen.  Jr 20, 

Arthiir  A.  Prlesmeyer 28, 

Gary   Radley 20, 

Patrick  Rasmussen 31, 

Marvin  Rau 40, 

Rvissell   Raun 20, 

Dick  Rlchter 31, 

Andrew  G.  Rod 31, 

Johnnie  Schmidt 22, 

Charles  Shult 35, 

Erwin  Skalicky 32, 

Edward  D.  Smith 21, 

D.  A.  Sommerlatte 33, 

Albert  E.  Thomas 27, 

Ralph  Thomas 28, 

Gaynard  Wigglnton 46, 

Norman   Wilson ' 22, 

Prank  Zboril 53, 

Blue  Creek  Rice  Farms 55, 

Sandy  Farms,  Inc 55, 

Raun  Farm,  Inc 33, 

Round  Mott  Farms 36, 

Estate  of  C.  T.  Blankenburg,  Jr..  28, 

Delbur  Swanson  Fanns,  Inc 20, 

K.  L.  Cox  Farms,  Inc 36, 

Arroz,  Inc 41, 

H.  Nelson  Farms,  Inc 32, 

Radley  Farms 40, 

J.  A.  Schmidt  Farms,  Inc 35, 

2  G  Farms 34, 

Robert  Meek  Farms,  liic 21, 


188.20 
601.  45 
573.20 
334.  67 
438.  29 
236.  18 
236.  20 

851.  72 
943.  24 
702.88 
985.  18 
312.05 
327.  85 
707.02 
731.21 
323.  12 

852.  37 
439.80 
958.  73 
742.  50 
789.  95 
628.77 
919.03 
185.84 
180.  32 
325. 17 
249.  36 
571.82 
604.18 
144.  36 
460.  74 
754.03 
000.00 
000.00 
777.78 
130.  61 
396.  15 
787.48 
472.  97 
431.91 
337.  69 
962.  52 
392.  67 
060.  11 
688.65 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

fThe  following  Members  <^at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Pursell)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  GooDLiNG,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sarasin,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuDD.  for  35  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois,  for  1  minute, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtTNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Le  Fante,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Findley,  and  to  include  extrane- 
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o 


the   fact 

the  Record 

Printer  to 

(at  the  re- 
Include  ex- 


>  Inste  tices 


(at  the  re- 
Pfennsylvanla) 
iraterlal:) 


ous   matter,   notwithstanding 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Pul^lic 
cost  $1,771. 

(The  following  Memben 
quest  of  Mr.  Pursell)  and 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  WHITEHtTBST. 

Mr.  Steiger  in  two  instances 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Grassley  in  two 

Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Lagoharsino 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Mutiphv  of 
and  to  include  extraneous 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instandes, 
Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances 
Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  Instances 
Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Islam  . 
Mr.  McDonald. 
Gephardt. 

MiKVA. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Simon  in  three  instant 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl\fi,nla 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 
Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.   Miller    of   California 
instances. 


Insl  ances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILL  REFE  flRED 


tie 


A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of 
title  was  taken  from  the 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred 

S.  36.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  Energy  Research  and 
ministration  In  accordance 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  195' 
section  305  of  the  Energy 
of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
nuclear  Energy  Research   and 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Science  and  Tecfcnology. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TtD  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  th( 
on  House  Administration, 
that  committee  did  on  April 
sent  to  the  President,  for 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol 

H.R.  3365.  An  act  to  extend 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of 
deposits  and  accounts  In 
tlons:  and 

H.R.  6717.  An  act  to  ^-. 
and  rehabilitation  assistance 
of  the  recent  earthquakes  In 
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es. 


In   three 


following 
s  table 
as  follows: 
appropriations  to 
Development  Ad- 
section  261 
as  amended. 
Reorganization  Act 
Federal  Non- 
Development 
purposes;  to  the 


Sp  jaker'i 


with 


...  Committee 

r(  ported  that 

1  7,  1977,  pre- 

Hs  approval, 

owing  title : 

he  authority 

Int  Test  rates  on 

depoajtory  instltu- 


provipe  for  relief 
the  victims 
Ffcmanla. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1977.  at  3  o'clock 
p.m. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
his  review  of  the  deferrals  of  budget  author- 
ity contained  in  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent dated  March  24,  1977  (H.  Doc.  No.  95- 
111).  pursuant  to  section  1014(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-127) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
rural  housing  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions governing  applications  for  grants  for 
training  personnel  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  (1) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  the  first  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  his  Office,  covering  the  period 
of  its  establishment,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(a)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  Greece  (Transmittal 
No.  77-21),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
first  quarterly  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  swine  flu  immunization  program,  cov- 
ering the  period  ended  September  30,  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  317(J)  (2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  (90  Stat. 
1114):  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  State  energy  conser- 
vation program,  pursuant  to  section  365(c) 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1294.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  electric  utility  rate 
design  initiatives,  pursuant  to  section  206 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admln- 
Utratlve  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


1296.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  1963  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
criminal  judgments  of  fine  or  penalty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  determination  that  lan- 
guage contained  in  title  U  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1977,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  freezing  the  benefits  as  well  as  the 
pay  of  certain  officials,  together  with  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  public  build- 
ings projects  authorized  for  construction, 
alteration  and  lease  under  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  as  of  December  31,  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  11(a)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  withdrawing  the  previously 
submitted  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
restore  the  8-year  period  within  which  vet- 
erans and  dependents,  pursuing  programs  of 
education  under  the  GI  bill  and  the  Survi- 
vors' and  Dependents'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act,  must  initiate  and  complete  their 
programs  of  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  their  siirvlvlng 
spouses  and  children;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  de- 
scription of  a  project  for  demonstration  and 
evaluation  of  a  day  hospital  service  In  re- 
habilitation medicine  approved  under  section 
1120(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  pursuant 
to  section  1120(b)  of  the  act;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Report  on  alloca- 
tion of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  (Rept.  No.  95-211).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  492.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5970.  A  bill  to  authorize 
approprUtlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1978, 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  95-212).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ROLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
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Resolatlon  493.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5840.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorities  of  that  act 
and  improve  the  administration  of  export 
controls  under  that  act,  and  to  strengthen 
the  antlboycott  provisions  of  that  act.  (Rept. 
No.  95-213).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SEBELTUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Phillip  Bukton)  : 
H.R.  6286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  natural  diversity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  6287.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
expenditures  made  In  the  exploration  and 
development  of  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  6288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  and  the  National  Housing  Act, 
to  provide  that  future  social  security  benefit 
Increases  shall  be  disregarded  In  determining 
eligibility  for  admission  to  or  occupancy  of 
low-rent  public  housing  or  the  rent  which  an 
Individual  or  family  must  pay  for  such  hous- 
ing, and  that  such  Increases  shall  also  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  rents  In  other  fed- 
erally  assisted    housing    and    eligibility   for 
(and  the  amount  of)  other  Federal  housing 
subsidies;    to    the    Committee   on   Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  6289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  using  official  congiesslonal  sta- 
tionery In  mass  mailings  for  any  purpose 
other  than  official  congressional  business;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BO  WEN: 
H.R.  6290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide,   Fungicide,    and    Rodenticlde    Act 
of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brothill,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.    SoLARz,    Mr.    Steers,    and    Mr. 
Patterson  of  California: ) 
H.R.  6291.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  soliciting 
or  accepting  gifts  of  money  for  their  per- 
sonal use;  to  the  Committee  on  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   McCoRMACK,   Mr.  Teague, 
Mr.   Robe,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  AttCoin,  and  Mr.  Ashley)  : 
H.R.  6292.  A  bill  to  establish  a  5-year  re- 
search and  development  program  leading  to 
advanced    automobile    propulsion    systems, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Badillo.    Mr.    BEn.ENSON. 
Mr.    Blancharo.    Mr.    Bowen,    Mr. 
Brodhead,  Ms.  Burke  of  California. 
Mr.    CoNYERs,    Mr.    Danielson,    Mr. 
Davis,    Mr.   Edwards   of   California, 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.    Ottinger,     Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.R.  6293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  ad- 
vertising  of    alcoholic    beverages    Is    not    a 
deductible   expense;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aspin, 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr. 

Plorio)  : 
H.R.  6294.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens.  In  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  protect  such  employees  from  Im- 
proper political  solicitation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Carney,  Mrs.  Holtzman,  and  Mr. 

Sarasin)  : 
H.R.  6295.  A  bill  to  provide  that  polling 
and  registration  places  for  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office  be  accessible  to  physically  handi- 
capped and  elderly  Individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

Heckler)  : 
H.R.  6296.  A  bill  to  enact  the  National 
School-Age  Mother  and  Child  Health  Act  of 
1977;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     COHEN     (for    himself.     Mr. 

Railsback.      Mr.      Benjamin.      Ms. 

Holtzman.  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.R.  6297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
the  fees  payable  to  agents  or  attorneys  who 
represent  veterans  In  allowed  claims  under 
the  veterans  laws  shall  be  paid  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator rather  than  deducted  from 
amounts  awarded  under  the  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6298.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  attorney's 
fees  allowed  In  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceedings  under  that  title  (or  under  title 
XVin  or  such  act) ,  In  case  where  the  claim- 
ants are  successful,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
rather  than  deducted  from  the  amounts 
awarded  claimants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Heckler)  : 
H.R.  6299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  quality  as- 
surance and  utilization  control  In  home 
health  care  imder  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  social  services  programs  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  to  be  developed  by  a  commission 
specifically  established  for  that  purpose: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
H.R.  6300.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of 
products  manufactured  and  sold  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  caused  by  such  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CORCORAN    of    Hllnois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Abd- 
nor,   Mr.   Harrington,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.    Pritchard,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
AuCoin,    Mr.    Moorhead    of    Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Bur- 
cener,    Mr.   Collins   of   Texas.    Mr. 
Edwards    of    Oklahoma.    Mr.    Won 
Pat,    Mr.    Clay,    and    Mr.    Stance- 
land)  : 
H.R.  6301.  A  bill  entitled  "The  College  Tui- 
tion Tax  Relief  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COTTER : 
HJl.  6302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  separate  of- 
fense and  consecutive  sentencing  in  felonies 
involving  the  use  of  a  firearm:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6303.  A  bill  to  require  a  speedy  trial 


tor  criminal  defendants  charged  with  use 
of  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6304.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  home  Insulation  costs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON : 
H.R.  6305.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
a  correctional  center  In  Los  Angeles  County, 
California:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  B^en- 
ZEL.  Mrs.  Keys,  and  Mr.  Ottinoeii)  : 
H.R.  6306.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  the  reg- 
ulation of  tobacco  products  under  that  act 
In  the  same  manner  as  food  Is  regulated  un- 
der that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  and  Mrs.  Keys)  : 
H.R.  6307.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  warning 
label  required  on  cigarette  packages,  extend 
such  warning  to  cigarette  advertisements, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.    SoLARz.    Mr.    Stark,    and    Mr! 
Weiss)  : 
H.R.  6308.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  pertaining  to  free- 
dom of  travel  and  emigration,  by  providing 
that  aliens  who  are  associated  with  certain 
political  organizations  or  who  advocate  cer- 
tain political  beliefs  shall  not  be  ineligible  to 
receive  visas  and  excluded  from  admission 
Into  the  United  States,  or  deported  from  the 
United  States,  because  of  such  association  or 
beliefs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Keys) : 
H.R.  6309.  A  bin  to  establish  a  health  pro- 
tection tax  on  cigarettes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Au 
Com,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
and  Mrs.  BIeys)  : 
H.R.  6310.  A  bill  to  regulate  smoking  In 
Federal   faculties   and   In   facilities   serving 
Interstate  common  carrier  passengers,   and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,'  Mr. 
Kindness,   Mr.   McDonald.   Mr.   Mc- 
Kinney.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  Pat- 
TisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Treen   and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins) : 
HJl.  6311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  brotulen  the 
power  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  grant 
relief  by  exemption  in  certain  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  6312.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  6313.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployers. Including  farming  operations,  hav- 
ing 25  or  fewer  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6315.  A  bill  to  permit  the  review  of 
regulatory  rules  and  regulations  by  the 
Congress:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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H.R.  6316.  A  bill  to 
Ing  of  saccharin  under 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce. 

H.R.  6317.  A  bill  to  amend 
cations  Act  of  1934  with 
newal  of  licenses  for  the  operation 
casting  stations;  to  the  Co; 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.   6318.  A   blU   to 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
an  evaluation  of  the  risks  and 
tain  food  additives  and  to  p^mlt 
ketlng  of  saccharin  until  such 
can  be  made  of  It;    to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign 

HJR.  6319.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States 
firearms)  to  penalize  the  use 
the  commission  of  any  felo4y 
crease  the  penalties  In  certain 
Ing  provisions;    to  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  6320.  A  bill  to  amen( 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  the 
clpal  residence;  to  the 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6321.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase 
In   old-age  benefits  payable 
who  delay  their  retirement 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

H.R.  6322.  A  bill  to  amen( 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
education,  and  particularly  th 
Ing  thereof,  by  authorizing  a 
gross  Income   of  reasonable 
trlbuted  to  a  qualified  higher 
established  by  the  taxpayer 
of  funding  the  higher 
pendents;   to  the  Committee 
Means. 

H.R.  6323.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
age  under  part  B  of  medlcafe 
Papanicolaou  tests  for  the 
rlne  cancer;  Jointly,  to  the 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Intersta^ 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6324.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  establish 
procedure  for  congressional  reyiew 
rules  which  may  be  contrary 
consistent  with  congressional 
pand  opportunities  for  public 
In  agency  rulemaking,  and 
poses;    Jointly,   to  the 
Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCH^^DT 
self,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr 
MxjHPHY  of  Pennsylvania 
Won  Pat)  : 

H.R.  6325.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  honcH^ble  Vietnam  service  i 
credits;    to    the   Committee 
Means. 

By   Mr.    HARRIS    (for 
Udall,  and  Mrs 

H.R.  6326.  A  bill  to  clarify 
Ity  for  employment  of  personn* 
House  Office  and  the  Executlv( 
the  White  House,  to  clarify 
Ity   for   employment   of    personnel 
President  to  meet  unanticipated 
needs,  and  for  other  ptirposes 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvtl 
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By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Michel, 
and  Mr.  Htce)  : 
H.R.  6328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  Mrs.  Hzckt.kb,  and  Mr. 
Emery)  : 
H.R.  6329.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  5-month 
waiting  period  for  disability  benefits,  to  lib- 
eralize the  earnings  test,  to  permit  adopted 
children  to  qualify  for  benefits  without  re- 
gard of  time  of  adoption,  to  eliminate  the 
reconsideration  stage  in  benefit  determina- 
tions, to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  duplicate 
benefit  checks  where  the  initial  checks  are 
lost  or  delayed,  and  to  provide  for  expedited 
benefit  payments  to  disability  beneficiaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McHUGH: 
HJi.  6330.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  collect- 
ing sales  and  iise  taxes  on  cigarettes  by  con- 
trolling all  types  of  Illegal  transportation  of 
cigarettes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  AtjCoin,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
CAPtrro,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Prey,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Goodling,     Mr.     Hannaford,     Mr. 
Kindness,   Mr.   Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  6331.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  the  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  individual's  prin- 
cipal residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Bur- 
genes,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr.    Dornan, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Er- 
lenborn,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana) : 
H.R.  6332.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program    by    Improving    and    strengthening 
various  provisions  relating  to  eligibility  ben- 
efits and  administration;  improving  the  nu- 
tritional focus  of  the  program;  and  redirect- 
ing benefits  to  those  truly  in  need;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.     RoussELOT,     Mr.     Rudd,     Mr. 
Schulze,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program    by    Improving    and    strengthening 
various  provisions  relating  to  eligibility  ben- 
efits and  administration;  Improving  the  nu- 
tritional focus  of  the  program  and  redirect- 
ing benefits  to  those  truly  In  need;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
H.R.  6334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  to  revise  and  extend  the  summer  food 
program,  and  to  revise  the  school  breakfast 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6335.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  con- 
tracts may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  water  supply  for  purposes  of 
Irrigation  without  prior  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Heftel,  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
'  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 

ida): 
H.R.  6336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  national 
meals-on-wheels  program  for  the  elderly,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    BlAGGI,    Mr.    BONKER,    Ms. 

HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Leach,  and  Mr.  Le 
Fante)  :. 
H.R.   6337.   A  bill   to   provide   a   national 
home  delivered  meals  program  for  the  elder, 
ly;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  6338.  A"  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  television 
broadcasting  licenses  may  be  issued  and 
renewed  for  terms  of  4  years  and  radio  li- 
censes for  5  years,  to  establish  procedures 
for  determining  the  needs  of  broadcasting 
audiences,  to  revise  procedures  relating  to 
the  review  of  license  applications,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California : 
HJl.  6339.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  national  policy 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  telecom- 
munications services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  6340.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  renegotiate  the 
provisions  of  any  contract  for  the  benefits  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
lease  of  real  property,  which  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  administrator  or  subject  to 
his  supervision  in  order  to  make  adjustments 
for  Increased  utility  costs  for  the  operation 
of  such  premises;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6341.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  to  improve  the 
foreign  service  personnel  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  International  Relations,  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKTNS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Ammfrman,  Mr.  Bingham, 
and  Mr.  Cornwell)  : 
H.R.  6342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Headstart- 
FoUow   Through   Act   to  extend   the   follow 
through  program  for  1  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  6343.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  In 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  evenhanded  pro- 
tection from  unfair  practices,  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
a  competitive  and  open  market  economy,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  all  the 
deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  time  limita- 
tions presently  applicable  to  benefits  there- 
under; to  eliminate  medicare  taxes  as  the 
method  of  financing  hospital  Insurance  ben- 
efits and  premium  payments  as  the  method 
of  financing  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  (so  that  all  benefits  under 
such  title  will  be  financed  from  general  rev- 
enues) ;  to  provide  payment  for  eye  care, 
dental  care,  hearing  aids,  prescription  drugs, 
prosthetics,  one  physical  checkup  a  year,  pre- 
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ventlve  care,  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer,  serv- 
ices of  certain  psychologists,  services  of  reg- 
istered nurses,  and  certain  other  items  not 
now  covered;  and  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  review  of  claims  (in- 
volving the  amount  of  benefits  payable) 
which  arises  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO : 
H.R.  6345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any 
railroad  employee  may  retire  on  full  annuity 
at  age  55  with  30  years'  service,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  full  spouse's  annuities 
at  age  55  (or  reduced  spouse's  annuities  at 
age  52) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6346.  A  bill  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,   Mrs.  Heckler,   Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,    Mr.    Neal,   and   Mr.    White- 
hurst)  : 
H.R.  6347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  for  the 
establishment  and/or  construction  of  munic- 
ipal, low-cost,  nonprofit  clinics  for  the  spay- 
ing and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
HJl.  6348.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  Ely  In- 
dian Colony  the  beneficial  Interest  In  certain 
Federal  land;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON   (for  himself  and  Ms. 

HOLTZMAN)  : 

H.R.  6349.  A  bill  to  provide  meaningful  and 
productive  work  for  the  Nation's  youths,  and 
to  provide  comprehensive  job  counseling  and 
placement  services  for  youths,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By     Mr.     SIMON     (for     himself,     Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Ammerman,  and  Mr.  Marriott)  : 
H.R.  6350.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that,  with  respect  to 
the    appointment    of    postmasters    In   small 
communities,   the  U.S.   Postal   Service  shall 
give  preference  to  applicants  for  such  ap- 
pointment who  reside  in  such  communities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  6351.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  exploita- 
tion of  children  and  the  transportation  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  of  photographs 
or  films  depicting  such  exploitation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Cochran  of 
Miss.,  Mr.  Cornwell,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr. 
GiNN,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn, Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Le- 

VTTAS,  Mr.  MiLFORD,   Mr.   MiNETA,  Mr. 

RiSENHOovER.      Mr.      Roberts,      Mr. 

Shuster.       Mr.      Stangbxand,       Mr. 

Stump,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Young 

of  Missouri) : 
H.R.  6352.  A  bill  to  require  the  Civn  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  rescind  the  authority  of  any 
air  carrier  to  provide  nonstop  service  be- 
tween any  two  points  if  such  authority  Is 
not  utilized  within  a  certain  period  of  time; 
to  authorize  the  provision  of  new  nonstop 
service  by  certificated  air  carriers  between 
such  points  without  hearings;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


By    Mr.    SNYDER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California.  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.   Breaux,  Mr.  Don   H.   Clausen, 
Mr.     CurvELAND,    Mr.     Cochran    of 
Mississippi,      Mr.      Cornwell,      Mr. 
Evans    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Fary,    Mr. 
Flippo,   Mr.   Ginn,   Mr.   Goldwater, 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.     Levitas,     Mr.     Milford,     Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  RISENHOOVER,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.    Stump,    Mr.    Taylor,    and   Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri) : 
H.R.   6353.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  provide  for  expedited 
consideration  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
of  applications  for  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and   necessity;    to  the   Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER: 
H.R.    6354.   A  bUl   to  provide   travel   and 
transportation    allowances    and    dislocation 
allowances    for    enlisted    members    of    the 
armed  services  In  lower  grades;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Con  able)  : 
H.R.  6355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  In  order  to  avithorlze  the  President 
to  designate  any  of  certain  countries  as  eli- 
gible for  the  tariff  preferences  extended  to 
developing  countries  under  title  V  of  such 
act  If  the  President  determines  that  such 
designation  Is  In  the  national  economic  in- 
terest; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Beard    of   Rhode   Island,   Mr.    Bur- 

gener,  Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 

Devine,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Oilman, 

Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 

Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Rose, 

Mr.    Tonry,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr. 

Winn,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska) : 

H.R.  6356.   A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings 

limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.    Goldwater,   and   Mr.    Gary    A. 
Myers)  : 
H.R.  6357.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal    Nonnuclear    Energy    Research    and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the   ConMnlttee   on    Science   and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  THONE : 
H.R.  6358.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Meat  Ani- 
mal Research  Center  located  near  Clay  Cen- 
ter, Nebr.,  as  the  Roman  L.  Hruska  Meat  Ani- 
mal Research  Center;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  Memorial  Day  and 
end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6360.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2040  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  a  spouse's  services  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  whether  that  spouse 
furnished  adequate  consideration  for  jointly 
held  property  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
an  exclusion  from  the  Federal  estate  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  6362.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Advisory 


Committee  on  Timber  Sales  Procedure  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purposes  of  studying,  and  making  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to,  procedures  by 
which  timber  Is  sold  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  to  restore  stabUlty  to  the  Forest  Service 
timber  sales  program  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  congressional  review;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
of  California) : 
H.R.  6363.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress proposed  during  any  Congress  shall  not 
take  effect  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    Whalen    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blouin,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.   Hannapord,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.    Panetta, 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  6364.  A  bin  to  protect  citizens'  pri- 
vacy rights,  establishing  guidelines  for  ac- 
cess to  third  party  records,  regulating  the 
use  of  mall  covers,  limiting  telephone  serv- 
ice monitoring,  and  protecting  nonaural  wire 
communications;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  the  insurance  of 
graduated  payment  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  6366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  may  be  named  as  a  party  In 
certain  court  actions  involving  claims  on 
which  there  are  tax  liens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

H.R.   6367.   A   bUl   for   the   relief  of   the 
Orange  Coimty  Water  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H  J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day In  February  of  each  year  as  National 
Patriotism  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  PETTIS: 

H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue 
to  provide  limited  benefits  from  the  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  program  to  residents  of 
the  city  of  Needles.  Calif.,  and  vicinity  and 
the  Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe  after  expira- 
tion of  contract  No.  14-06-300-802  on  De- 
cember 31,  1977,  and  for  other  pvuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 

H.J.  Res.  395.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  the  President  to 
disapprove  parts  of  appropriation  blUs;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Res.  491.  Resolution  providing  for  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  489  and  re- 
ceding from  the  House  amendment  to  the 
title;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Res.  494.  Resolution  to  Insure  that  the 
quality   and  quantity  of  free  broadcasting 
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service  not  be  Impaired;   to 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  O 
By  Mr.  CONTE  (for 
LAND,    Mr.    KOCR.    M: 
Rangzl,  Mrs 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  HARRiNcioN 
Mr.  Pabt,  Mr.  Moakli t 
and  Mr.  Walgren)  : 
H.  Res.  495.  Resolution 
mlttee  on  International 
duct  hearings  to  determine    ... 
extent  of  any  U.S.  Involvement 
tUltles  in  Northern  Ireland; 
tee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  : 
H.  Res.  496.  Resolution  to 
of  war  against  the  dreaded 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm« 
By    Mr.    SOLARZ     (for 
Abonor,  Mr.  ASHBROO^ 
Mr.  BURCENER,  Mr. 

PEix,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clawson,  Mr.  Coixin  i 
Crane,  Mr.  Dan 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Dornan 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pltn 
Mr.    Orasslxt,    Mr. 
Hansen,    Mrs.    Holt, 
and  Mr.  Htde)  : 
R.  Res.  497.  Resolution  to 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Committee  on  Internal 
other  purposes;  to  the 

By  Mr.  McDonald  ( 
AsDABBo,  Mr.  AttCoin 
Mr.  Balovs,  Mr.  Bear  i 
land,  Mr.  Beaso  of 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Bovtn^f 
of   Michigan,   Mr. 
fornla.    Mr.    Philip 
Carnet,   Mr.  Clat. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  Robert 
Mr.    DE    Lugo,    Mr 
Downey,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Oklahoma,  Mr 
and  Mr.  Patjnthot)  . 
H.  Res.  498.  Resolution  to 
of  war  against  the  dreaded 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comme 
By    Mr.    SOLARZ     (for 

FISRER,    Mr.     OlBBONS 

Bdr.  Olickman.  Mr. 

LENBECK,  Mr.  HORTON, 
KOSTMATER,     Mr 
MAR8INO,    Mr.    Llotd 
Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr. 
RIOTT,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
MncuLSKi.  Mr 
nla,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr 
Mtjbphy  of  Pennsylvai  ila 
and  Ms.  Oakar)  : 
H.  Res.  499.  Resolution  to 
of  war  against  the  dreaded 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comme 
By    Mr.    SOLARZ     (for 
03Rra:N,  Mr.  Ottinger 
Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
RODINO,   Mr.   Roe.   Mr 
Simon,  Mr.  Skelton,  . 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Steke  ; 


bhe  Committee 
mmerce. 

If,  Mr.  Bo- 

OlLMAN,   Mr. 

Mr.  Beard 

Richmond,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Weiss, 

,  Mr.  Drinan, 

dlrefctlng  the  Com- 

Relitlons  to  con- 

ihe  nature  and 

m  the  hos- 

the  Commlt- 


leclare  a  state 
llsease.  amyo- 
Commlttee  on 


Comm  ttee 
(fcr 


BlOWN 


^r 


Blr. 

ElLBEtG 


Leach 


B^ae  riN 


M 

MooRR  ;ad 


The  Senate  met  at  12:15 
expiration  of  the  recess,  anfc 
to  order  by  Hon.  Floyd  K 
Senator  from  the  State  of 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
L.  R.  ElsoQ,  DJ}.,  offered 
prayer: 
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himself,    Mr. 

Mr.  Badham, 

,  Mr.  Chap> 

,  Mr.  Del 

of  Texas,  Mr. 
Mr.  Robert 

1>ERWINSKI,   Mr. 

At.  Edwards  of 

,  Mr.  Oilman, 

:  Iagedorn,    Mr. 

Mr.    HuBSASo, 

aittend  the  Rules 

to  establish 

Sejiurlty.  and  for 

on  Rules. 

himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  Badillo, 

of  Rhode  Is- 

'  "ennessee.  Mr. 

Mr.  Brown 

of   Call- 

BXTRTON,     Mr. 
CONTE,    Mr. 

Daniel,  Jr., 

Dornan,    Mr. 

Edwards  of 

Mr.  Ertel, 


<  eclare  a  state 

(llsease,  amyo- 

Commlttee  on 


Q\  YER 


himself,    Mr. 

Mr.   Oilman, 

Mr.  HoL- 

Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 

Mr.   Lago- 

Df   California, 

Mr.  Mar- 

McFall,  Ms. 

of  Callfor- 

MOFTETT,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Nedzi, 


i  eclare  a  state 

t  Isease,   amyo- 

Commlttee  on 


himself,    Mr. 

Mr.  QtTILLEN, 

RICHMOND,    Mr. 

ROYBAL,    Mr. 

.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Trible, 


»[rs. 


Mr.  Van  Dseblin,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
.of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
H.  Res.  500.  Resolution  to  declare  a  state 
of  war  against  the  dreaded  disease,  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

99.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

100.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures  relating  to  the 
APDC  quality  control  program;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Agricul- 
ture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  6368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolae  A. 
Popovlcl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PISHER: 
H.R.  6369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  B. 
Gamble;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

87.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Denver 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  Denver, 
Colo.,  relative  to  the  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  nile  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.   5970 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
Page  28,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  810.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c),  no  action  may  be  taken  to 
effect  or  implement — 

(1)  the  closure  of  any  military  Installa- 
tion; 

(2)  a  reduction  In  the  authorized  level  of 
civilian  personnel  at  any  military  installation 
by  more  than  one  thousand  or  60  per 
centum,  whichever  is  smaller  In  any  twelve- 
month period;  or 

(3)  any  construction,   conversion,  or  re- 


habilitation at  any  military  facility  other 
than  a  military  Installation  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  (regardless  of  whether 
such  military  facility  is  a  military  Installa- 
tion as  defined  In  subsection  (d) )  which  will 
or  may  be  required  as  a  result  of  any  reloca- 
tion of  civilian  personnel  to  such  military 
facility  by  reason  of  any  closure  or  reduction 
In  force  to  which  this  section  applies, 
unless  and  until  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  are  compiled  with. 

(b)  No  action  described  In  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  the  closure  of,  or  a  reduction 
In  force  at,  a  military  installation  may  be 
taken — 

( 1 )  imless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned— 

(A)  notifies  Congress  In  writing  that  such 
military  Installation  is  a  candidate  for  such 
a  closure  or  reduction  in  force; 

(B)  after  complying  with  subparagraph 
(A) ,  complies  with  all  terms,  conditions,  and 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.) 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  closure  or  re- 
duction in  force;  and 

(C)  after  complying  with  subparagraph 
(B),  notifies  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  a^id  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  final  decision  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  closure  or  reduction  In  force 
and  submits  to  such  coiimiittees  a  detailed 
Justification  for  such  decision.  Including 
statements  of  the  estimated  fiscal,  local  eco- 
nomic, budgetary,  environmental,  strategic, 
and  operational  consequences  of  such  closure 
or  reduction  in  force;  and 

(2)  until  a  period  of  sixty  days  has  elapsed 
following  the  date  on  which  the  Justification 
required  by  paragraph  (i)  (C)  Is  received  by 
such  committees. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  epply  to  the 
closure  of  a  military  Installation  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  at  a  military  InstaUatlon  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  such 
closure  or  reduction  in  force  must  be  Imple- 
mented for  reasons  of  national  seciirlty  or  a 
military  emergency. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "military  Installation"  means 
any  camp,  post,  station,  base,  yard,  or  other 
facility  under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — 

(A)  which  Is  located  within  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam; 
and 

(B)  at  which  not  less  than  five  hundred 
civilian  personnel  are  authorized  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

(2)  The  term  "civilian  personnel"  means 
direct-hire,  permanent  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(e)  This  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  closure  of  any  military  Installation 
and  any  reduction  In  force  at  any  military 
installation  which  Is  first  publicly  an- 
nounced on  or  after  Janiiary  1,  1976. 

Page  28,  line  3.  strike  out  "810"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "811". 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

On  page  4,  line  24  strike  out  "82,365,232,- 
000;"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,375,232,- 
000". 


SENATE— rw^grfai/,  April  19, 1977 


{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21. 1977) 


p.m.,  on  the        God  of  our  Fathers  and  our  Ctod,  we 

was  called    thank  Thee  for  this  quiet  moment  when 

Haskell,  a     we  turn  from  pressing  duties  to  acknowl- 

[:olorado.  edge  that  Thou  art  the  Supreme  Ruler 

of  men  and  nations.  Make  us  aware  of 

Thy  presence  not  only  in  this  ceremony 

Edward    but  in  the  changing  scenes  of  the  day's 

following     duties.  Grant  us  grace  to  worship  as  we 

work  and   to  present  our  work  as  an 


tie 


offering  to  Thee.  In  the  crucial  period 
before  us  give  Thy  servants  in  the  Gov- 
ernment clear  heads,  clean  hands,  and 
pure  hearts.  Grant  to  the  President 
strength  to  lead,  to  the  Congress  wisdom 
to  legislate,  and  to  all  the  people  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility.  And  to  Thee  shall 
be  the  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Amen. 


April  19,  1977 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication,  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland), 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT  PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  19,  1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Floyd 
K.  Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  18.  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  President  Carter  has  noted  the 
very  grave  energy  situation  faced  by  this 
country  In  his  address  to  the  country-  last 
night.  He  now  becomes  the  third  consec- 
utive Chief  Executive  to  note  this  prob- 
lem, as  both  President  Nixon  and  Pres- 
ident Ford  before  him  addressed  the 
Nation  on  the  seriousness  of  our  energy 
problems.  The  imperative  thing  now  is 
for  Congress  to  act  boldly  and  decisively 
in  meeting  America's  energy  needs.  I  only 
hope  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Pres- 
ident forget  the  American  consumer  as 
they  address  this  problem.  If  an  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  the  President's  energy  pro- 
posal which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  correct,  the  Nation  would  face 
an  additional  energy  bill  of  $200  billion 
over  the  next  8  years.  This  would  mean 
an  additional  consumer  burden  of  $4  bil- 
lion for  constituents  of  mine  in  Tennes- 
see, or  about  $4,000  in  extra  energy  costs 
for  every  family  of  four. 

While  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
America  must  conserve  and  conser\'e  en- 
ergy wisely,  I  do  not  think  the  answer 
to  our  problem  is  excessive  taxation  and 
never-ending  massive  cost  increases. 
Many  of  the  President's  stated  concerns 
could  be  solved  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  unshackle  America's  indus- 
trial technologies  and  develop  more  fully 
alternative  energy  forms  such  as  nuclear 
power,  including  the  breeder  reactor; 
coal  technologies,  such  as  fluidized  bed 
burning     and     magnetohydrodynamics, 


and  other  exotic  and  developed  energy 
sources.  I  also  believe  America's  indus- 
tries could  and  should  begin  develop- 
ment of  a  more  advanced  system  for  use 
in  our  mobile  consumers  such  as  the  use 
of  liquified  hydrogen  in  automobiles  and 
the  development  of  electricity  from 
photovoltaic  solar  cells. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  difficult  time. 
The  President  has  a  difficult  chore  before 
him.  He  was  correct  in  identifying  the 
problem.  He  is  correct  in  calling  on  the 
country  and  on  Congress  to  support  tiie 
sacrifices  and  efforts  that  must  be  under- 
taken. 

But  it  should  be  understood  as  well, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  branch  of  the 
Government  where  controversy,  conflict, 
discussion,  and  debate  of  the  great  is- 
sues are  guaranteed  constitutionally.  Mr. 
President,  there  will  be  a  debate  on  the 
President's  energy  proposals  here.  I 
pledge,  as  far  as  I  can  pledge,  that  we  will 
agree  with  so  much  and  such  parts  of 
the  energy  proposals  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  we  can.  That  is  our 
opportunity;  it  is,  indeed,  our  obligation. 
But  as  the  minority,  as  the  other  half 
of  that  guarantee  of  controversy  and  de- 
bate— the  thorough  ventilation  of  our 
ideas  and  points  of  view  as  we  formulate 
a  new  energy  policy  for  the  United 
States— I  also  promise  that  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  we  will  suggest  freely  and 
fully  such  alternatives,  such  disagree- 
ments, and  such  additional  proposals  as 
may  be  necesary  in  the  public  interest. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  identifi- 
cation of  the  problem,  and  I  pledge  to  the 
Senate,  my  colleagues  and  the  majority 
leader,  that  our  discussion  of  this  issue 
will  be  thorough,  but  it  will  be  fair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, knowing  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  as  I  know  him,  I  realize  that 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  will  be 
thorough  and  that  it  will  be  fair. 

This  country  faces  one  of  the  most  in- 
sidious and  subtle  crises  that  it  has  ever 
faced.  It  is  going  to  require  some  diffl- 
cult  judgments  on  the  part,  not  only  of 
the  President,  not  only  of  the  majority 
in  Congress,  not  only  the  minority  in 
Congress,  but  also  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  successful  in  properly  envision- 
ing the  full  scope  and  depth  of  the  crisis 
that  faces  us,  whether  or  not  it  is  suc- 
cessful in  its  approaches  to  the  problem, 
will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  dis- 
cussions that  will  be  carried  on  here  in 
this  body  and  in  the  body  across  the 
Capitol.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  Mr. 
President,  this  problem  as  perhaps  no 
other  problem — other  than  leadership  of 
the  Nation  in  war — will  require  much 
decisive  action  and  leadership;  and  un- 
der our  Constitution,  Congress  with  its 
535  Members  representing  all  crosscur- 
rents of  opinion  and  pressures,  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  the  leadership  that 
the  country  will  require  in  the  difiBcult 
days  ahead.  Only  one  man,  imder  the 
Constitution,  can  provide  that  kind  of 
leadership;  and  whether  or  not,  again, 
the  problem  is  properly  dealt  with  and 
the  solutions  are  forthcoming  will  basi- 
cally depend  upon  how  the  people  in 
Sophia,  W.  Va.,  Plains,  Ga.,  and  the 
thousands   of   other  hamlets,   villages, 


commimities,  and  cities  all  throughout 

this  land  recognize  the  scope  and  the 
depth  and  gravity  of  the  problem;  how 
they  recognize  the  necessity  for  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  all;  and  how  they  are 
able  to  recognize  that,  whatever  sacri- 
fices must  be  made,  they  will  be  even- 
handed  and  equitable  across  the  board. 
That,  in  large  measure,  will  continue 
to  depend  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  how  constant  he  Is 
in  his  determination  to  bring  to  the 
people  of  this  country  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem,  and  not  only  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  to  those  of  us  wlio 
live  and  guide  and  lead  today,  but  also 
to  those  of  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren into  whose  hands  the  solution  of 
this  problem  has  not  yet  fallen. 

It  is  our  problem — those  of  us  who 
carry  the  responsibility  of  leadership  to- 
day— and  I  hope  that  we  will,  where  we 
disagree  with  the  President's  approach, 
be  able  to  provide  alternatives.  I  hope 
we  will  all  be  fair — whether  we  are  on 
the  left  or  the  right  side  of  this  aisle — 
in  viewing  the  problem.  I  hope  we  will 
not  set  our  feet  in  concrete  in  opposition 
to  any  facet  of  the  President's  program 
until  we  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  every  aspect  of  the  program;  be- 
cause once  a  Member  sets  his  feet  in 
concrete,  then  it  is  pretty  difficult  for 
him  to  extricate  himself  from  that  posi- 
tion, no  matter  how  valid  the  facts 
otherwise  that  may  be  presented. 

I  am  confident  that  in  this  matter,  as 
in  others,  we  will  find  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  responding  in  a 
patriotic,  fair,  and  reasonable  manner. 
And  may  I  say  in  closing,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  country  deserves  no  less  than 
the  cooperation  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress  working  with  the  President,  and 
vice  versa — the  cooperation  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  working  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  People's  Branch, 
which  is  still  the  voice  and  the  hope  of 
the  people. 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  1867,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative   from    Pennsylvania,    said, 
"Congress  is  the  people."  Mr.  President, 
in  this  crisis — and  it  is  not  one  that  will 
be  with  us  but  a  day — whether  or  not 
Congress  can  rise  to  the  level  of  states- 
manship that  will  be  required  of  it  will 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  our  ability  to 
work  together  in  meeting  the  problem; 
but  even  more  basically,  again,  it  will  de- 
pend upon  the  ability  of  the  people  back 
home  to  recognize  the  problem  and  the 
sacrifices  that  will  be  incumbent  upon 
them  to  meet  that  problem.  Only  then 
will  Congress — a  microcosm  of  the  peo- 
ple— which     displays     every     day     the 
strengths  and  the  frailties,  the  magna- 
nimity and  the  meanness,  the  pettifog- 
gery and  the  nobility,  of  all  the  people — 
only  then  will  this  Congress  be  able  to 
properly  respond  to  the  challenge  that 
confronts  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  any 
time  I  have  remaining  under  the  stand- 
ing order  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  And,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  under  a  si>ecial  order  I  have  an 
additional  15  minutes  in  case  I  need  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  if  they 
can  believe  their  leadership  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  crisis. 

The  goals  and  objectives  such  as  I  in- 
troduced in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45 
seem  to  be  quite  popular  with  the  people 
with  whom  I  discussed  those  goals  and 
objectives — and  I  commend  the  Senate's 
attention  to  them — as  they  reflect  at 
least  some  of  the  objectives  mentioned  by 
the  President  in  his  speech  last  night. 
There  are  many  more,  of  course,  which 
are  required  in  addition  to  the  ones  he 
mentioned,  particularly  some  which  ap- 
ply directly  to  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  great  uncertainties  in  New 
Mexico,  being  a  State  in  which  nuclear 
technology  has  developed  and  which  is 
still  a  major  part  of  our  involvement  in 
national  activities,  is  the  apparent  de- 
cision to  forgo  the  development  of  Plu- 
tonium breeder  systems.  Most  New  Mex- 
icans feel  as  I  do,  that  we  hope  we  do 
not  have  to  develop  an  energy  system 
which  produces  large  amounts  of  Pluto- 
nium and  the  difficulties  which  come 
with  the  existence  of  large  amounts  of 
Plutonium  in  our  society.  However,  most 
of  those  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
nuclear  technology,  and  that  is  a  great 
number  of  New  Mexicans,  believe  that 
the  decision  would  be  premature  at  this 
point,  premature  because  of  our  lack  of 
understanding  of  that  technology  and 
others  which  might  substitute  for  it, 
and,  most  importantly,  premature  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  proved  reserves  of 
uranium,  which  is  going  to  have  to  take 
its  place  over  the  next  several  decades. 

New  Mexicans  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned about  Federal  land  policy  and 
particularly  Federal  land  leasing.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unvTitten  mortatorlum 
on  the  leasing  of  Federal  lands  for  a 
large  number  of  purposes,  particularly 
those  related  to  energy  production  and 
mining.  I  commend  to  the  Senate  the 
responsibility  to  look  into  this  Federal 
leasing  policy  and  see  just  what  Is  hap- 
pening. 

In  the  area  of  potash,  which  Is  impor- 
tant in  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico, 
a  primary  national  producer  of  that  very 
important  component  of  fertilizer,  we 
have  seen  a  long-standing  absence  of 
the  letting  of  new  leases  so  that  low- 
grade  ores  which  will  not  be  reached  any 
other  way  can  be  mined,  using  existing 
workings. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  low-grade  potash  ores  that  are 
being  lost  to  this  country  because  the 
leases  have  not  been  let  on  lands  adja- 
cent to  existing  properties. 

In  the  long  term,  potash  mav  actually 
become  the  Achilles'  heel  of  this  coun- 
try if  we  are  unable  to  provide  for  our 
own  aericultural  needs  in  the  event  of 
some  major  national  crisis  or  embargo 
of  that  material. 

In  other  areas  of  Importance  In  Fed- 
eral leasing,  of  course,  oil  and  gas  and 
coal  being  foremost,  we  see,  again,  an 
absence  of  leases  being  let  at  nearly  the 
rate  which  is  going  to  be  required  if  we 
are  going  to  implement  anybody's  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Again,  our  national 
security  and  our  long-term  energy  sta- 
bility Is  directly  related  to  the  avail- 


ability of  these  resources,  many  of  which 
lie  on  or  underneath  Federal  lands  in 
the  West. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  en- 
ergy in  the  West  and  clearly  understood 
by  New  Mexicans  are  the  problems  of 
water  supply.  Water  in  New  Mexico,  as 
well  as  many  other  Western  States,  is 
clearly  a  major  limit  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  State.  This  is  fully  real- 
ized by  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  In 
New  Mexico  our  challenges  are  three- 
fold: 

We  must  learn  to  use  the  fresh  surface 
and  ground  water  presently  available 
and  known  with  increased  efficiency, 
particularly  in  agriculture,  which  is  the 
primary  user  of  fresh  water  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Ninety  percent  of  our  water  Is  util- 
ized by  agriculture,  so  any  Increase  In 
efficiency  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
rest  of  the  State. 

The  next  major  plateau  of  water  use 
that  we  can  foresee  is  the  use  of  saline 
waters.  Saline  waters  are  in  closed  geo- 
logical basins  in  many  parte  of  the  State 
as  well  as  many  other  parte  of  the  West, 
and  could  be,  through  purification, 
available  for  many  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial uses.  It  Is  going  to  take  consid- 
erably more  research  than  has  presently 
been  carried  out  to  find  economical  and 
environmentally  acceptable  ways  to  pu- 
rify this  water  and  make  it  available  for 
use.  There  is  a  close  tie  here  with  our 
gradual  development  of  energy  resources 
and  energy  techniques  in  the  West  in 
that  we  could  potentially  tie  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  to  the  production 
of  purified  water  by  the  utilization  of 
waste  heat.  The  main  requirement  here 
is  the  research  and  development  re- 
quired to  make  such  processes 
economical. 

The  final  plateau  we  can  see  some- 
where in  the  future  for  new  Mexico  for 
water  use  is  the  use  of  imported  water, 
water  that  is  going  imused  elsewhere  in 
the  country  imported  into  the  south- 
western United  States  so  that  it  can  be 
used  to  help  feed  the  country  primarily 
through  the  growth  of  crops  in  what  we 
call  the  high  plains  of  the  Southwest. 
The  llano  Estacado  is  another  term  for 
that  area.  Regional  cooperation  between 
States,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  possibly  as  a  catalytic 
agent,  is  going  to  be  extremely  neces- 
sary in  the  very  near  future  in  order 
to  insure  that  this  possibility  of  imported 
water  is  properly  analyzed. 

There  will  be  increasing  competition 
between  agricultural  and  urban  uses  for 
water  in  New  Mexico,  in  Amona,  and 
in  many  other  States  of  the  West,  as 
people  move  into  those  areas  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  I  think  it  is  important  to  al- 
ways realize  that  there  is  an  inherent 
value  in  agriculture  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  small  business  to  our  society 
over  and  above  what  can  be  quantified 
in  terms  of  pure,  hard  cost-benefit 
analysis. 

It  is  the  value  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  society  has  been  based  for 
200  years. 

I  think  we  must  move  very  carefully 
before  we  take  any  steps  to  make  agri- 
culture an  extinct  form  of  Industry  In 
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our  coimtry.  All  of  our  people  still  must 
eat  and  we  should  never  forget  that. 

A  growing  area  of  concern  of  New 
Mexicans  and  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  in  nural  areas,  is  the  Postal 
Service.  There  Is  a  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion and  frustration  with  the  service  we 
seem  to  have.  There  seems  to  be  in  every- 
body's mind  a  decrease  in  service  with 
an  increase  in  cost.  As  New  Mexicans 
view  the  problem,  there  seem  to  be  two 
fundamental  choices.  One  is  that  we  go 
back  to  a  purely  Federal  Postal  Service 
such  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  hope- 
fully improved  so  these  deficiencies  do 
not  recur,  or  we  go  forward  to  a  regu- 
lated utility  under  the  same  general 
umbrella  as  we  now  find  in  the  regu- 
lated phone  industry. 

There  are  many  analogies  between  a 
postal  service  and  a  phone  communica- 
tion service.  I  think  that,  in  our  de- 
liberations in  this  Congress,  we  must 
examine  those  similarities,  particularly 
as  we  look  to  the  future  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  electronic  mall  starting  start- 
ing to  take  up  some  of  the  load  and 
cost  of  our  present  Postal  Service. 

As  usual,  Mr.  President,  in  New  Mexico, 
education  was  a  very  important  topic  of 
discussion  by  my  constituents.  The 
greatest  concern  is  still  tht  gross  in- 
efficiency in  the  educational  system, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  schooling. 
Thert  seems  to  be  an  increasing,  rather 
than  decreasing  degree  of  bureaucratic 
delay,  of  changing  rules,  of  reporte  re- 
quired of  teachers,  of  strings  attached  to 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars,  and, 
unfortunately,  of  reverse  discrimination. 
I  hope  that  this  Congress  and  the  next 
will  realize  that  education  is  absolutely 
the  most  fundamental  foundation  upon 
which  a  free  republic  stands.  We  can 
in  no  way  negate  the  quality  of  education 
in  this  country  as  we  attempt  to  solve 
our  other  problems. 

Maybe  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
errors  that  we  have  made,  at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  my  constituente, 
is  that  we  have  said  that  equality  of 
education  is  the  same  as  equality  of 
dollars  for  education.  I  submit,  as  they 
have  to  me,  that  that,  is  almost  certainly, 
not  the  case.  In  some  areas,  where,  there 
are  high  crime  rates,  high  degrees  of 
vandalism,  the  numbers  of  dollars  re- 
quired to  provide  the  same  education 
may  be  very  high,  much  higher  than  in 
some  areas  where  somewhat  better  con- 
ditions for  education  exist. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Issue  of  in- 
flation was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  my  constituente.  At  the  time  of 
the  recess,  there  was  still  a  feeling  that 
Congress  might  potentially  pass  a  $50 
rebate  and  there  was  general  great  con- 
cern about  the  effecte  of  such  an  act.  If 
given  a  choice  between  a  rebate  and  less 
inflation,  most  of  the  constituente  in  New 
Mexico  with  whom  I  talked  would  have 
chosen  less  inflation.  The  general  per- 
ception, which  I  think  is  an  accurate  per- 
ception, was  that  that  kind  of  so-called 
economic  stimulus  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  Inflationary  rate  a  few 
months  hence. 

I  think  the  people  are  beginning  clearly 
to  understand  the  effect  of  deflcite  on 


our  rate  of  inflation.  They  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  a  permanent  tax  cut, 
linked  to  a  decrease  in  the  deflcit.  Is  an 
answer  to  real  economic  growth.  I  think 
they  are  going  to  be  very  disappointed 
if,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  activity  in 
Congress,  we  also  neglect  a  permanent 
tax  cut  and  major  efforts  to  decrease  the 
total  spending  level  of  the  Government 
so  that  the  Inflationai-y  pressures  from 
such  a  tax  cut  are  mitigated. 

I  think  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and 
hopefully,  the  rest  of  the  country,  are 
truly  becoming  literate  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic policy  for  this  country.  The  con- 
cern over  inflation  is  a  great  pressure 
for  people  to  start  to  understand  how  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
affect  their  daily  lives.  There  is  no  more 
insidious  tax  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try than  inflation  and  it  affecte  most 
those  who  can  afford  it  least.  I  hope  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  will 
make,  along  with  energy  and  foreign 
policy  and  many  other  problems,  the  con- 
trol of  inflation  ite  major  and  long-term 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  final  addition  to 
this  report  from  New  Mexico,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  four  memorials, 
passed  by  the  New  Mexico  Legislature,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  These  memorials  are: 
One  requesting  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  steps  necessary  to  effect  the 
deregulation  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry: 
another  one  requesting  the  United  States 
to  do  nothing  to  compromise  the  free- 
dom or  security  of  the  Republic  of 
China;  another  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  undertake  the 
study  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go; and  finally  a  memorial  relating  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  policies 
with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management 
Act  of  1976. 

I  might  add,  with  respect  to  that  last 
memorial,  that  land  policy  in  the  West- 
ern United  States  is  an  extremely  serious 
issue  and  the  Government  has  hardly 
given  confidence  to  the  people  of  those 
States  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Exhibit  1 

The  Lecislattjhe  op  the  State  op  New  Mexico 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 

A  joint  memorial  requesting  Congress  and 

the  President  to  take  the  steps  necessary 

to  effect  the  deregulation  of  the  oil  and 

gas  Industry 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  for 
years  held  tight  control  over  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  control  exercised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hats  resulted  In  marked  de- 
creases m  exploration  for  new  sources  of  oil 
and  gas;  and 

Whereas,  the  Inability  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  to  operate  normally  with  the  flow 
of  supply  and  demand  has  contributed  to  a 
shrinking  supply  of  these  fuels  on  the  open 
market;  and 

Whereas,  the  shortage  of  these  fuels  has 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  many  parts  of 
the  country;  and 

Whereas,  hard  experience  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Government's  continued 


Interference  with  the  Industry  will  not  re- 
solve this  country's  fuel  shortage; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States  is  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  Legislation  to  effect  the 
Inunedlate,  complete  and  permanent  deregu- 
lation of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully  requested 
to  use  all  the  authority  at  bis  command  to 
remove  Federal  controls  Inhibiting  the  pro- 
duction and  availability  of  oil  and  gas  to 
American  consumers;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
joint  memorial  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  op  New  Mexico 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 

A  joint  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  undertake  a  study  of 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
Whereas,  the  United  States  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  In  which 
certain  property  and  civil  rights  were  secured 
to  former  Mexican  citizens  and   their   de- 
scendants; and 

Whereas,  the  treaty  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect those  rights  and  because  of  certain  recent 
developments  In  rural  New  Mexico  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  determine  if  those  rights  have  been 
properly  insured  and  whether  the  denial  of 
those  rights,  if  any,  has  contributed  to  the 
present  conditions  of  rural  poverty  in  New 
Mexico;   and 

Whereas,  Insuring  that  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  are  given  their  full  force  and  effect 
will  help  preserve  the  history,  culture,  life- 
styles, and  economic  well-being  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking population  of  New  Mexico; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
United  States  is  asked  to  adopt  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5937  which  is  presently  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Congress  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  to  determine  the  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  be  taken;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  members  of 
the  New  Mexico  Delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


Senate  Memorial  5 

A  memorial  requesting  the  United  States  to 
do  nothing  to  compromise  the  freedom  or 
security  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Whereas,  the  United  Nations  has  expelled 
the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  membership  and  seated  in  their  place  a 
delegation  from  the  commxinist  government 
which  occupies  the  mainland  of  China,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Republic  of  China 
was  a  founding  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  and   has  always   been   a   law-abiding 
member  of  the  community  of  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  built  a  successful,  prosperous, 
free  economy  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  half-cen- 
tury or  revolution,  invasion  and  civil  war  and 
now  serve  as  a  model  to  developing  nations 
elsewhere  as  well  as  an  important  trading 
partner  of  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  Is  of  great 
strategic  Importance  In  the  defense  of  east 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  especially  in  view  of 
recent  foreign  policy  reverses  su.lered  by  the 
United  States  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
has  always  utlUzed  its  military  power  In  the 
interests  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  been  among  the  most  trusted 
friends  and  allies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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states  since  the  founding  o 
China  sixty-two  years  ago; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 
of  the  States  of  New  Mexico 
ment  of  the  United  States 
to  do  nothing  which  would 
freedom  or  security  of  the 
or  Its  people;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved 
memorial  be  transmitted  to 
secretary  of  state  of  the 
speaker  of  the  bouse  of 
the  president  pro  tempore 
the   congress  of  the  Unltec 
members  of  New  Mexico's 
congress  of  the  United 
ambassador  of  the  Republic 
United  States. 
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at  a  time  when  the  shortage  of  energy  fuels 
is  critical  to  the  welfare  of  this  state  and 
the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  mandatory  animal  management 
plans  promulgated  by  the  BLM  are  an  in- 
fringement of  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  to  manage  lands 
under  his  jurisdiction  and  such  Infringe- 
ment is  prohibited  by  the  Enabling  Act  and 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  edu- 
cational and  institutional  system  by  pre- 
venting maximum  returns  from  such  state 
lands  set  aside  for  such  educational  and 
institutional  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 : 

A.  require  the  land  use  planning  process 
of  the  BLM  to  be  coordinated  with  other 
federal  and  state  planning  efforts; 

B.  except  in  the  case  of  emergencies,  re- 
quire notification  and  approval  by  congress 
of  any  withdrawal  aggregating  five  thousand 
or  more  acres,  such  notice  to  Include,  among 
other  things,  an  Inventory  and  evaluation 
of  the  current  natural  resource  value  and 
use  of  the  site  and  the  economic  Impact  of 
the  change  in  use  on  individuals,  local  com- 
munities and  the  nation; 

C.  require  all  conveyances  of  BLM  land 
to  be  coordinated  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 

D.  require  the  BLM  to  apprise  state  and 
local  governments  of  land  use  plans,  regu- 
lations, rules,  decisions  and  orders  and  to 
allow  an  opportunity  for  public  Involvement 
to  the  extent  that  such  regulations  must 
establish  procedures  for  such  Involvement 
and  for  public  hearings,  and  where  appro- 
priate, to  give  such  governments  and  the 
public  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard; 
and 

E.  requft-e  consultation  with  user  repre- 
sentatives on  various  forms  of  range  land 
betterment  such  as  fence  construction,  weed 
control,  etc.; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that: 

A.  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  offices 
in  New  Mexico  be  requested  to  design  and 
institute  procedures  for  a  more  active  policy 
of  cooperation  between  that  agency  and  state 
and  local  governments  and  greater  participa- 
tion by  the  Industrial  and  Individual  users  of 
BLM  lands; 

B.  Wherever  possible  and  prior  to  their 
adoption,  users  of  BLM  lands  be  given  ample 
individual  notice  of  proposed  regulations  or 
actions  which  affect  mineral  production, 
range  management  practices  and  other  land 
uses; 

C.  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  offices 
fully  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  with  respect  to  coordination,  notifica- 
tion and  opportunity  for  hearing  and  input 
of  governmental  entitles  and  individual 
citizens; 

D.  the  legislature  supports  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  lands  in  his  opposition  to 
animal  management  plans  that  Include  state 
lands  and  which  infringe  upon  his  manage- 
ment responsibility; 

E.  the  legislature  affirms  that  private  prop- 
erty rights  must  be  protected  by  not  allow- 
ing coercion  or  intimidation  to  be  used  by 
Involving  fee  lands  in  animal  management 
plans:  and 

F.  ten-year  permits  should  be  Issued  to  all 
permittees  In  New  Mexico  on  a  custodial 
management  basis  which  under  provisions  of 
the  BLM  Organic  Act  do  not  require  animal 
management  plans;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
joint  memorial  be  sent  "to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 
each  member  of  the  New  Mexico  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clei* 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  with  the  statements  limited 
therein  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNCiNi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:17  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R. 
3340)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  ex- 
penses allocable  to  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  a  dwelling  unit  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  providing  day  care  services 
whether  or  not  such  portion  is  exclusively 
used  in  such  trade  or  business,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communications 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-1150.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  two 
deferrals  contained  in  the  President's  ninth 
special  message  for  fiscal  year  1977;  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1976,  to 
the  Comznittees  on  Appropriations;  the 
Budget;  Environment  and  Public  Works;  and 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

EC-1151.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Presidential  Determination 
No.  77-13  permitting  the  sale  to  the  Republic 
of  Zaire  of  approximately  $15.3  million  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1152.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  trans- 
mitting information  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  and  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  in  light  of  the  recent  Federal  pay 
Increases;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-1153.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transmlt- 
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ting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  interim  progress 
report  on  the  "Energy  Conservation  and  Re- 
newable-Resource Demonstration"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1154.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  report 
on  the  Industrial  Energy  Conservation  Pro- 
gram (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
EC-1155.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlssion  transmitting,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
reports  (1)  Statistics  of  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Companies,  1975;  and  (2)  Hy- 
droelectric Power  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Developed  and  Undeveloped,  1976 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1156.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Pricing  of  Alaska  North  Slope  crude  oil  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1157.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  apportionment  factors 
for  Interstate  System  funds  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1979, 
and  September  30,  1980  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1158.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
following  reports  (1)  Foreign  Credits  by  the 
United  States  Government;  Status  of  Active 
Foreign  Credits  of  the  United  states  Govern- 
ment, December  31,  1975;  and  (2)  Foreign 
Credits  .  .  .  June  30,  1976  (with  accompany- 
ing reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1159.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Postal  Service  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Service,  dated  April,  1977 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1160.  A  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination 
of  Financial  Statements  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  ended  June  30,  1976"  (ID-77-23)  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1161.  A  letter  from  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  tran'^mltting,  pursuant 
to  law,  two  copies  of  a  Department  of  the 
Army  proposal  on  a  new  system  of  records, 
in  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1162.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources. 

EC- 1163.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  ac- 
tivities conducted  to  Implement  the  Run- 
away Youth  Act  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-n64.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  pays  and  allow- 
ances of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1165.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to 


hostile  fire  during  the  period  January  1  to 
December  31,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1166.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  rural  housing  programs  (with  ac- 
companying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1 167.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  ptir- 
suant  to  law,  a  copy  of  an  application  by  the 
city  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  for  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1 168.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  report 
on  activities  conducted  under  Title  II — 
Electric  Utility  Rate  Design  Initiatives  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act  of 
1976  and  an  executive  summary  of  the 
"Interim  Report  on  Electric  Utility  Rate 
Design  Proposals"  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1 169.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mltltng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  State  Energy  Conservation  Program 
established  by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1 170.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1976 
Status  Report  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration covering  public  buildings  proj- 
ects authorized  for  construction,  alteration 
and  lease  in  accordance  with  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1171.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
spectus for  alterations  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Agriculture  South,  in  the  amount  of 
$13,200,000  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-H72.  A  letter  from  the  Secret  ry  of 
the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1975  annual  report  on  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  Legislation  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
EC-1 173.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Swine  Flu  Immunization 
Program  covering  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

EC-1 174.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  a  document  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Federal  Register  entitled 
"Final  Regulations  for  Part  121f — ^Training 
Personnel  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped" (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

EC-1 175.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  transmitting 
a  request  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  agency's 
proposed  legislation  to  restore  the  8-year 
period  within  which  veterans  and  depend- 
ents, pursuing  programs  of  education  under 
the  GI  Bill  and  the  Survivors'  and  Depend- 
ents' Educational  Assistance  Act,  miist  Ini- 
tiate and  complete  their  programs  of  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
EC-1 176.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 


erans; to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  their  sur- 
viving spotises  and  children;  and  for  other 
purposes  ( with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Res.  139.  An  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources to  inspect  and  receive  tax  retiirns, 
and  tax-related  matters,  of  the  Central 
States  Southeast  and  Southwest  Areas  Pen- 
sion Fund  under  sections  6103  and  6104  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (Rept. 
No.  95-94). 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT,  COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT  ON  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 5 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  appears  in  the  printed  copy 
of  the  committee  report  (Rept.  No.  95- 
91)  on  Senate  Resolution  5,  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  number  of  clerical  errors  which 
were  made  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  star  print  of  the  committee 
report  making  the  corrections  of  the 
errors  that  were  committed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3340)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  expenses  allocable  to  the 
use  of  any  portion  of  a  dwelling  unit  in 
the  trade  or  business  of  providing  day 
care  services  whether  or  not  such  portion 
is  exclusively  used  in  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1288.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris  Mauri 
Coonrad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 
S.  1290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut  pro- 
gram for  the  1978-1981  crops  of  peanuts;  to 
the    Committee   on    Agriculture,    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1291 .  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  lands 
of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS : 
S.  1292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Fran- 
cisco Dozon  and  his  wife,  Luzvlmlnda  Dozon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  1293.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  allow 
send  certain  mall  matter  at 
bers  of  Congress  and  to  the  . 
Committee  on  Governmental 

S.  1294.  A  bill  to  establish  l 
mestlc  Oil  and  Gas  Board,  am  1 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
ural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for 
ns.  Mr.  Bahtlett,  m 

GOLDWATER,       Mr. 

Gahn,  and  Mr 
S.  1295.  A  bill  to  reform  . 
program    by    Improving    and 
various  provisions  relating  to 
eflts  and  administration; 
trltlonal  focus  of  the  progran 
Ing  benefits  to  those  truly 
Committee  on   Agriculture, 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  1296.  A  bUl  to  require 
Congressmen    affirmative 
tlon   on   all   proposals   to   „ 
under  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
congressional    comparability 
and  to  provide  that  no  m£_ 
House  or  Senate  shall  receive 
ary   increase   during    the    ., 
office;   to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  ( 
Mr.  Stone)  : 
S.  1297.  A  bUl  to  insure 
veterans'  pension  and  „ 
have  the  amount  of  such  ^_ 
satlon  reduced,  or  entltlemelt 
continued,  because  of  Increai 
social  security  benefits;  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.   1298.  A  bill  for  the 
Doldolea;  and 

S.  1299.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Yuen   Hslung:    to    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  1300.  A  bill  to  reform 
regulation,  to  strengthen  „.. 
Ity  regulatory  agencies,  and 
poses;    to    the    Committee 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
8.   1301.  A  bill  to  reduce 
copies  of  the  dally  edition  o 
sional  Record  furnished  eacl 
for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  1302.  A  bill  to  amend  thi 
ules  of  the  United  States  to 
porary  suspension  of  the  dutji 
acid;  to  the  Committee  on 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for 
Kennedt.  Mr 
I.IAMS,  Mr. .  jAvrrs,  Mi 
Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.  1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Corporation  Act  to  provide 
appropriations  for  additional 
other  purposes;  to  the 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1304.  A  bill  to  provide  . 
loans  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
retrofitting  of  residential 
merclal    buildings;    to    the 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbar 
By    Mr.    HASKELL    (foi 
Hart.  Mr.  Brooke.  ___ 
S.  1305.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  to  authorize  the  making  o 
Jury  disaster  loans  in  certain 
clrcumstanec^  without  a 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  th- 
mlttee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.   1306.  A  bill  to  provide 
thority   to  the  Administrate 
Business  Administration  to 
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conservation  practices  and  emergency  actions 
to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  1976-77 
drought;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1307.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  deny  veterans'  benefits 
to  certain  Individuals  whose  discharges  from 
service  during  the  Vietnam  era  imder  less 
than  honorable  conditions  are  administra- 
tively upgraded  tmder  temporarily  revised 
standards  to  discharge  under  honorable  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1308.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to  construct,   operate  and 
maintain  the  Glen  Elder  unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program,  Kansas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HASKELL : 
S.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual  proceedings  in  all  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1310.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
telecommunication  devices  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  enable  deaf 
persons  and  persons  with  speech  impairments 
to  engage  in  toll-free  telephone  communica- 
tions with  Members  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)   (by  request) : 
S.  1311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  specified 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1978-1980;    to  the  Committee  on   Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  iNotTTE) : 
S.J.  Res.  47.  A  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  publication  of  economic  and  social  sta- 
tistics for  Americans  of  East  Asian  or  Pacific 
Island  origin  or  descent;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1288.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

the  federal  trade  commission 

improvements    act    op    1977 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvements  Act  of  1977.  This  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  appropriations  for 
implementation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  would  make  other 
amendments  to  that  act,  many  of  which 
the  Senate  approved  last  year  in  S.  642 
and  S.  2935. 

Section  2  of  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  not  to  exceed 
$62.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1978,  not  to 
exceed  $68  million  for  fiscal  year  1979, 
and  not  to  exceed  $74  million  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  This  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  sunset  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  in  that  it  would  require  the 
Congress  to  reevaluate  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  after  3  years  and  take  af- 
firmative action  to  renew  its  activities. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  relates  to  the 
simultaneous  submission  of  budgetary 
and  legislative  information  to  Congress. 


Under  this  amendment,  whenever  the 
Commission  submits  any  budget  estimate 
or  request,  or  legislative  comments  or 
testimony  to  the  President  or  to  OMB,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of 
that  information  to  the  Congress.  The 
amendment  takes  no  power  away  from 
the  President  or  OMB — it  could  continue 
to  submit  its  own  budget  figures  or  com- 
ments on  legislation  or  testimony  for  the 
FTC  to  the  Congress.  Rather,  it  merely 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  know  first- 
hand what  the  Commission  itself  consid- 
ers to  be  its  budgetary  needs  and  allow 
us  to  make  independent  judgments  in  al- 
locating Commission  resources. 

Similar  provisions  are  contained  m 
other  statutes  of  other  agencies  such  as 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  and  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board, 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Commission  to  establish,  assign  duties, 
and  fix  compensation  for  not  to  exceed 
25  attorneys,  economists,  special  experts, 
and  outside  counsel  positions.  With  re- 
spect to  these  positions,  the  Commission 
could  appoint  individuals  without  regard 
to  provisions  of  title  V,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service  and  to  be  salaried  at 
the  GS-16  to  GS-18  level.  In  addition, 
this  section  would  allow  a  Commission 
employee  in  the  GS-16,  GS-17.  and 
GS-18  categories  to  be  appointed  or  re- 
moved by  the  Commission  without  re- 
gard to  any  provision  of  title  V,  United 
States  Code — other  than  section  3324 
where  applicable — and  not  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  or  OMB.  These  two  provisions 
are  designed  to  give  the  Commission 
more  flexibility  in  hiring  and  firing  its 
key  policy  personnel.  Additionally,  it  is 
designed  to  insure  that  such  individuals 
are  appointed  or  removed  without  politi- 
cal interference  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  or  OMB.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  notion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  an  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  executive  branch. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  with  respect  to  permissible 
venue  for  appealing  cease  and  desist 
orders.  The  act  now  provides  an  im- 
usually  broad  choice  of  forum,  per- 
mitting a  petition  for  review  to  be  filed 
in  any  cricuit  where  the  method  of  com- 
petition or  the  act  or  practice  was  used 
or  where  the  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration resides  or  carries  on  business. 
The  amendment  to  this  section  would 
confine  petitions  for  review  and  final 
Commission  orders  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  in  the  circuit  where  the  respond- 
ent resides  or  maintains  its  principal 
place  of  business.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  temptation  to 
forum  shop  by  restraining  respondents 
from  choosing  the  Federal  court  in  which 
they  feel  the  law  most  favors  them.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  the  venue  provi- 
sions contained  in  most  other  Federal 
regulatory  statutes.  The  bill  would  make 
a  similar  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act. 

Section  6  of  the  proposed  legislation 
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relates  to  the  effective  date  of  cease  and 
desist  orders.  Under  existing  law,  cease 
and  desist  orders  of  the  FTC  become 
final  within  60  days  of  their  issuance  but 
only  if  no  petition  for  review  has  been 
filed.  TTie  mere  filing  of  such  a  petition, 
however,  stays  the  effective  date  of  an 
order  until  the  court's  decision  thereon. 
Thus,  under  present  law,  a  respondent 
may  continue  to  engage  in  conduct  which 
the  Commission  has  determined  to  be 
unlawful  until  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  a  petition  for  review. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that  a 
Commission  cease  and  desist  order  is  not 
stayed  automatically  on  appeal,  but  that 
it  can  be  stayed  by  applying  to  the  Com- 
mission or  the  court  before  whom  the  ap- 
peal is  lodged.  The  order  would  become 
affective  60  days  after  it  is  served  un- 
less stayed  by  the  PTC  or  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals.  The  court  could  stay 
the  effective  date  of  the  order  tf  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  such  order  is  pending 
and  the  application  for  a  stay  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  FTC  which  either  denied 
the  application  or  took  no  action  within 
30  days  after  the  application  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission. 

Thus,  the  amendment  would  reduce 
the  incentive  to  file  petitions  for  review 
simply  for  dilatory  purposes.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  offer  sufficient  protection 
for  those  parties  with  legitimate  reasons 
for  seeking  review.  This  amendment 
would  conform  the  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  that  con- 
tained in  other  agency  statutes,  including 
those  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
amendment  would  also  make  a  similar 
change  in  the  procedures  of  the  Clayton 
Act. 

Section  7  of  the  proposed  legislation 
contains  an  innovative  procedure  with 
respect  to  antitrust  litigation.  It  is  a  new 
legislative  concept,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
receive  views  on  its  merits  from  the  labor, 
business,  and  consumer  communities. 
The  amendment  would  allow  the  Com- 
mission, in  its  discretion,  to  commence 
a  civil  action  in  a  district  court  to  obtain 
a  cease  and  desist  order  against  any  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation  from 
engaging  in  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition or  for  violating  section  2,  3,  7, 
or  8  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Under  existing 
law,  the  Commission  issues  a  complaint 
against  persons,  partnerships,  or  cor- 
porations from  engaging  in  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  or  for  violating  these 
provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  case 
is  then  adjudicated  before  the  Agency. 
Once  the  adjudication  is  complete,  the 
respondent  may  take  an  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Under  this  amendment,  in  lieu  of  ad- 
judicating the  Commission's  complaint 
in  the  Agency  Itself,  the  Commission 
could  opt  to  file  a  complaint  in  the  dis- 
trict court  just  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment dofes  in  enforcing  Its  antitrust  au- 
thority. It  is  unlikely  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  utilize  this  approach  In  cases 


where  novel  theories  of  law  are  being 
pursued  and  Commission  expertise  is 
useful.  However,  in  other  actions  In 
which  traditional  theories  are  being  ap- 
plied, it  may  be  more  efficient  for  both 
the  Commission  and  the  respondents  to 
pursue  the  case  directly  in  district  court. 
Section  8  of  the  bill  is  related  to  venue 
for  proceedings  to  enforce  compulsory 
process.  Section  9  of  the  FTC  act  con- 
tains two  provisions  concerning  enforce- 
ment of  the  Commission's  compulsory 
process.  With  respect  to  subpenas,  sec- 
tion 9  provides  for  court  enforcement  in 
any  district  in  which  the  Commission's 
inquiry  Is  being  carried  on.  With  respect 
to  other  processes,  such  as  orders  to  file 
reports  and  access  orders,  enforcement 
is  by  "writs  of  mandamus"  but  no  special 
venue  provision  is  provided.  Section  8  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  failure  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  a  subpena  or  access 
order  issued  under  section  9  or  an  order 
issued  under  any  other  provision  of  the 
FTC  act,  the  Commission  may  invoke 
the  aid  of  a  court  of  the  United  States 
requiring  compliance  with  the  subpena 
or  order.  Any  of  the  district  courts  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry  of 
the  Commission  is  being  carried  on 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  with  the  subpena 
or  order  in  the  case  of  refusal  to  obey, 
and  a  violation  thereof  would  be  punish- 
able by  contempt  of  court. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  relates  to  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance  with  compulsory 
process.  Under  present  law,  the  FTC  may 
issue  a  subpena  to  secure  information 
in  a  law  enforcement  action  or  a  com- 
pulsory process  order  to  require  com- 
panies to  file  annual  or  special  business 
reports.  Failure  to  comply  enables  the 
Commission  to  sue  for  enforcement  of  its 
order.  In  addition,  the  act  provides  civil 
penalties  for  the  failure  to  comply  with 
an  FTC  order  to  file  an  annual  or  special 
economic  or  business  report.  However, 
the  law  does  not  provide  for  civil  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  comply  with  a  sub- 
pena issued  in  a  law  enforcement  in- 
vestigation. In  such  cases,  the  Commis- 
sion may  only  seek  criminal  penalties 
and,  because  of  the  extreme  nature  of 
such  penalty,  this  authority  has  never 
been  used  in  the  history  of  the  agency. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  In  five  ways : 

Pii-st,  the  amendment  would  allow  for 
the  invocation  of  civil  penalties  if  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  fails 
to  comply  with  any  order  issued  by  the 
Commission — other  than  a  cease  and 
desist  order  issued  under  section  5  of  the 
act — or  any  subpena  issued  imder  the 
FTC  act. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  raise 
the  amount  of  penalties  for  such  failure 
to  comply  from  $100  per  day  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  original  1914  act  to 
a  maximum  of  $5,000  per  day.  This  In- 
crease is  to  account  for  infiatlon  and  the 
amount  of  penalties  would  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  In  a  recent  case  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  the  court  held  that 
In  determining  the  amount  of  penalties, 
the  court  "may  consider.  Inter  alia,  the 


ability  of  the  violator  to  pay,  the  good 
or  bad  faith  of  the  violator,  the  degree  of 
due  care  exercised,  the  injury  to  the 
public,  and  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  initiating 
the  enforcement  suit."  This  provision 
differs  from  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  amendments  last  year,  which  con- 
tained a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum 
daily  penalty. 

Third,  the  amendment  provides  that 
no  chaUenge  to  a  Commission  order  can 
be  sought  until  the  FTC  issues  a  notice 
of  default  signaling  its  intent  to  seek 
penalties.  Penalties  would  not  begin  to 
accrue  until  30  days  after  such  notice  is 
given.  This  provision,  which  seeks  to 
avoid  the  mftltipllcity  of  suits  which 
would  occur  if  respondents  were  per- 
mitted to  challenge  FTC  compulsory 
process  before  the  Commission  issues 
such  a  notice,  is  Intended  to  put  Into 
law  the  practice  followed  by  the  courts 
from  1926  through  1975.  In  1975,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  third  circuit 
decided  It  was  permissable  for  noncom- 
plying  respondents  to  challenge  FTC 
orders  before  the  issuance  of  a  notice  of 
default. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  provides  that 
no  court  may  stay  the  accumulation  of 
civil  penalties  until  the  party  seeking 
such  relief  has  demonstrated:  First,  a 
substantial  probability  that  a  court  will 
hold  invalid  or  issue  an  order  enjoining 
the  Commission  or  the  United  States 
from  enforcing  an  order  for  information 
or  subpena;  second,  that  such  party  v,111 
be  irreparably  injured  imless  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  penalties  is  stayed; 
and  third,  that  the  equities  clearly  favor 
such  stay. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  provides  that 
no  court  shall  hold  invalid  or  issue  an 
order  enjoining  the  Commission  or  the 
United  States  from  enforcing  any  order 
or  subpena  unless  the  party  subject  to 
such  requirement  demonstrates  that: 
First,  such  requirement  is,  with  respect 
to  such  party,  unduly  burdensome;  or 
second,  the  information  sought  by  such 
requirement  is  not  reasonably  relevant 
to  an  inquiry  being  conducted  by  the 
Commission. 

Section  10  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  seek 
equitable  relief  when  the  Commission 
has  reason  to  believe:  First,  that  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  has 
violated,  is  violating,  or  is  about  to  vio- 
late, any  provision  of  law  enforced  by 
the  Commission,  and  second,  that  the 
granting  of  equitable  relief  Is  necessary 
pending  the  issuance  of  a  complaint  by 
the  Commission  and  imtil  such  com- 
plaint is  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or 
set  aside  by  the  court  on  review  or  until 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  become 
final.  Such  equitable  relief,  other  than 
injunctive  relief  which  is  now  specifi- 
cally authorized  in  sections  13(a)  and  13 
(b)  of  the  PTC  act,  may  include  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  or  receiver  to 
control  the  disposition  of  any  money  or 
property.  The  problem  to  which  this 
amendment  is  addressed  concerns  the 
siphoning  away  of  assets  from  an  entity 
which  may  be  or  is  the  subject  of  a  Com- 
mission complaint.  The  period  of  time 
during  which  the  equitable  relief  may  be 
in  effect  is  limited  In  that  If  the  com- 
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Under  this  amendment,  suits  could  be 
brought  in  the  U.S.  district  court  or  in 
appropriate  State  courts.  In  order  to 
bring  a  suit  in  the  U.S.  district  coxurts, 
at  least  $25,000  In  damages  must  be  In 
issue.  The  amendment  contains  specific 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  type  of  re- 
lief which  may  be  granted,  the  require- 
ment for  notice  of  suits  involving  a  class 
of  plaintiffs,  the  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  method  of 
notice,  the  nature  of  the  proof  of  dam- 
ages, and  the  provision  for  the  award  of 
attorneys'  fees  and  costs  of  suits. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
empower  any  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  aggiieved  by  a  violation  of 
a  trade  regulation  rule  or  a  cease  and 
desist  order  to  commence  an  action  for 
injunctive  relief  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
or  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State.  Any  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation  commencing  such  an  ac- 
tion shall  first  give  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  60 -day  notice  of  intention 
to  file  such  an  action  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  and  the  amount  in  controversy 
must  exceed  the  sum  or  value  of  $25,000. 
No  action  may  be  brought  imder  these 
provisions  more  than  3  years  after  the 
occurence  of  a  violation  of  the  trade 
regiilatlon  nile  or  the  cease  and  desist 
order  to  which  the  action  relates.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  be  authorized  to  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right  in  all  such  actions.  This 
latter  provision  is  important  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which.  In  the  first  instance, 
is  responsible  for  enforcing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  the  Clayton  Act  so  as  to 
expand  the  jiu-lsdictional  scope  of  that 
act  from  "in  commerce"  to  "in  or  affect- 
ing commerce".  This  is  in  conformity 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Magnuson-Moss  Act,  amending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  FTC  in  sections  5.  6. 
and  12  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  "in  or  affecting  commerce." 

Section  14  of  the  bill  contains  various 
miscellaneous  and  technical  amend- 
ments. Those  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  14 fa)  would  amend  the  FTC 
act  to  give  the  Commission  jurisdiction 
over  nonprofit  organizations.  Such  an 
amendment  is  reasonable  since  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  no  similar  restric- 
tion on  its  jurisdiction  and  since  false 
advertising,  boycotts,  and  other  illegal 
practices  can  be  and  are  engaged  in  by 
nonprofit  as  well  as  profitmaklng  orga- 
nizations. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  U.S.  district  courts  to  grant 
equitable  relief  in  actions  for  penalties 
for  knowing  violations  of  rules  and  cease 
and  desist  orders.  Such  authority  now 
exists  under  section  5(1)  which  author- 
izes suits  for  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  cease  and  desist  orders. 

Section  14(c)  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  accept  gifts  and  volimtary 
and  uncompensated  services,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition  contained  31 
use  665(b).  This  provision  has  pre- 
vented the  Commission  from  accepting 
for  example,  voluntary  research  from 
students  or  other  information  from  out- 


side sources.  A  similar  provision  is  con- 
tained In  other  regulatory  statutes  such 
as  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

Section  14(d)  (l)(i)  would  authorize 
the  use  of  compulsory  process  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  "or  any 
other  provision  of  law  enforced  by  the 
Commission."  This  provision  would 
amend  section  9  of  the  FTC  Act  which 
now  authorizes  the  Commission  to  use 
compulsory  processes  "for  the  purpose 
of  a  (Federal  Trade  Commission)  Act." 
The  impact  of  this  provision  is  somewhat 
narrow  since  most  laws  enforced  by  the 
Commission  are  specifically  enforced 
under  the  FTC  Act.  The  only  statutes 
which  do  not  include  such  a  provision 
are  the  Clayton  Act— including  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act — and  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act. 
Sections  14(d)  (1)  (ii),  14(d)(2),  14(d) 
(3)  and  14(d)  (4)  would  amend  section 
9  of  the  act  to  clarify  the  Commission's 
authority  to  demand  access  to  and  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  "physical"  as  well 
as  "documentary"  evidence  relating  to  a 
Commission  investigation  or  adjudica- 
tive proceeding. 

Section  H'e)  amends  section  9(e)  of 
the  FTC  Act  to  permit  the  Commission 
to  record  depositions  electronically.  Sim- 
ilarly, section  5(b)  of  the  FTC  Act  and 
section  11(b)  of  the  Clayton  Act  would 
be  amended  to  allow  testimony  In  Its 
hearings  to  be  recorded  electronically. 
Sections  14(f)  and  14(g)  correct  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  enrolling  of  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  and 
the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act.  respec- 
tively. 

Finally,  section  14(g)  would  amend 
section  12(a)(2)  of  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act.  The  amend- 
ment would  continue  to  exempt  from  this 
act  outer  coverings  of  furniture,  mat- 
tresses, and  box  springs  but  would  permit 
the  FTC  to  require  care  labeling  with 
respect  to  outer  coverings  of  furniture. 
The  FTC  currently  has  a  program  of 
care  labeling  which  aids  consumers  in 
determining  the  appropriate  method  to 
refurbish  various  garments.  While  the 
Commission  has  required  care  labeling 
for  garments,  section  12(a)  (2)  of  the 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act 
precludes  the  Commission  from  requir- 
ing care  labeling  for  outer  coverings  of 
furniture.  This  amendment  would  grant 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  care  labeling  for  such 
upholstered  products  if  the  facts  so 
warrant. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1288 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1977". 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  section  21  (15 
U.S.C.  58)  thereof,  and  (2)  redesignating  sec- 
tion 20  (15  T7.S.C.  57c)  thereof  as  section  21 
and  amend  It  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  21.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  functions,  powers, 
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and  duties  of  the  Commission  not  to  exceed 
$62,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978;  not  to  exceed  $68,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1979; 
and  not  to  exceed  $74,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1980.". 

SUBMISSION   OP   BUDGETARY   AND   LEGISLATIVE 
INFORMATION   TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "That  a"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  with 
appropriate  paragraph  indentation,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act'. 

"(b)  A". 

(b)  Section  1  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  subsections : 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request,  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  budget  estimate  or  request,  to  the 
Congress. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  testimony 
or  comments  on  legislation,  or  other  testi- 
mony prepared  to  be  delivered  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  the  President  or  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it  shall 
concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require 
the  Commission  to  (1)  submit  such  legis- 
lative recommendations,  testimony  or  com- 
ments on  legislation,  or  other  testimony  to 
any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
approval,  comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress,  or  (2) 
require  the  Commission  to  modify  such  legis- 
lative recommendations,  testimony  or  com- 
ments on  legislation,  or  other  testimony. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  such 
officer  or  agency  from  submitting  comments 
on  legislative  recommendations,  testimony  or 
comments  on  legislation,  or  other  testimony 
of  the  Commission  to  a  committee  of  the 
Congress.". 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  42)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)",  "(b)".  "(e)",  "(f)", 
and  "(g)"  Immediately  before  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs 
thereof,  respectively,  and 

(2)  Inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  the  following 
two  new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  other  authority 
conferred  by  this  section,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized,  in  furtherance  of  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  establish,  assign  the  duties,  and 
fix  the  compensation  for  not  to  exceed  25 
attorney  economist,  special  expert,  and  out- 
side counsel  poeitions.  Individuals  may  be 
appointed  to  such  positions  by  the  Commis- 
sion without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  sulKhapter  rn  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18, 
but  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  for 
GS-16.  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  such  title. 

"(d)  Any  appointment  or  removal  of  an 
employee  of  the  Commission  to  a  position  in 
categories  GS-ie.  G8-17,  and  OS-18  may  be 
made  by  the  Commission  without  regard  to 
any  provision  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
other  than  section  3324  thereof  where  appli- 
cable, governing  appointments  to.  and  re- 
movals from,  positions  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  any 


officer  thereof,  or  by  any  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  other  than  the 
Commission.". 

REVIEW    OF    CEASE    AND    DESIST    OROCE8 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Any  person,  partnership,  or  corpo- 
ration required  by  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  cease  and  desist  from  using  any 
method  of  competition  or  any  act  or  practice 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
coiu-t  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the 
circuit  within  which  such  person,  partner- 
ship or  corporation  resides  or  maintains  its 
principal  place  of  business  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  filing  in  the  court  within  60 
days  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  such 
order,  a  vsTitten  petition  praying  that  the 
order  of  the  Commission  be  set  aside.". 

(b)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  21(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Any  person  required 
by  such  order  of  the  (Commission  or  Board 
to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the 
circuit  within  which  such  person  resides  or 
maintains  his  principal  place  of  business  or 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  the 
court,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
service  of  such  order,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commission  or 
Board  be  set  aside.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CEASE  AND  DESIST  ORDERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  6(g)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.SC.  45(g))  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  thereof  in  their  entirety,  and 
(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Upon  the  60th  day  after  such  order 
Is  served.  If  a  petition  for  review  has  been 
duly  filed,  except  that  any  such  order  may 
be  stayed.  In  whole  or  In  part,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate,  by — 

"(A)  the  Commission; 

"(B)  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States.  If  a  petition  for  review 
of  such  order  is  pending  in  such  court  and  If 
an  application  for  such  a  stay  was  previously 
submitted  to  the  Conunlssion  and  the  Com- 
mission, within  the  30-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  application  was  received  by 
the  Commission,  either  denied  the  applica- 
tion or  did  not  grant  or  deny  the  applica- 
tion; or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  Court,  If  an  applicable 
petition  for  certiorari  is  pending. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  section  19(d).  If 
a  petition  for  review  of  the  Commission  or- 
der has  been  filed — 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  dismissed 
by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  petition  for 
certiorari  has  been  duly  filed; 

"(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  of  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Commission  has 
been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  dis- 
missed by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

"(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  30  days  from 
the  date  of  issuance  of  a  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  directing  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  petition 
for  review  dismissed.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cease 
and  desist  orders  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission served  under  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  11(g)  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  21  (g))  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  thereof  in  their 
entirety,  and  (2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(2)  Upon  the  60th  day  after  such  order 
is  served.  If  a  petition  for  review  has  been 
duly  filed,  except  that  any  such  order  may  be 
stayed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate,  by 

"(A)   the  Commission  or  Board; 

"(B)  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States,  if  a  petition  for  review  of 
such  order  is  pending  in  such  court  and  If 
an  application  for  such  a  stay  was  prevlovisly 
submitted  to  the  Commission  or  Board,  with- 
in the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  application  was  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  Board,  either  denied  the  application 
or  did  not  grant  or  deny  the  application;  or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  Court,  If  an  applicable 
petition   for   certiorari   is   pending.". 

LITIGATION  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CoDMnlssion  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  has  been  or  is  using  any  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  or  affecting  com- 
merce, or  has  or  is  violating  sections  2,  3,  7, 
or  8  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  13,  14.  18, 
and  19.  respectively) .  and  if  it  appears  to  the 
Commission  that  a  proceeding  by  it  with  re- 
spect thereof  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  it  may.  in  its  discretion  and  in  heu 
of  the  procedures  prescribed  in  subsection 
(b).  commence  a  civU  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  an  order 
requiring  such  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such 
unfair  method  of  competition  from  violating 
such  sections  of  the  Clayton  Act.". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  13(b)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
53(b))  is  amended  by  adding  after  "dis- 
missed by  the  Commission"  the  following: 
"or  by  the  district  court  (in  the  case  of  an 
action  brought  pursuant  to  section  5(n) ) ,". 

PROCEEDING  TO  ENFORCE  COMPULSORY  PROCESS 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  49)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)",  "(b)".  "(c)",  "(d)". 
"(e)",  and  "(f)"  immediately  before  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  para- 
graphs, respectively,  thereof, 

(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  In 
subsection  (b)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  thereof .  as 
so  designated,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(d)  In  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  a  subpoena  or  access  order  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  section  or  of  an  order 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
(other  than  a  cease  and  desist  order  under 
section  5  of  this  Act),  the  Commission  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  court  of  the  United  States 
in  requiring  compliance  with  such  subpoena 
or  order.  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  inquiry  of  the  Commission  is  be- 
ing carried  on  may.  in  the  case  of  such  re- 
fusal to  obey,  issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance with  such  subpoena  or  order,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof.". 

PENALTIES    FOR    NONCOMPLIANCE    WTTH 
COMPULSORY    PROCESS 

Sec.  9(a).  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissions  Act  (15  U.S.C.  50)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Sec.  10  That  any"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10.  (a)  Any". 

(2)  Inserting  "(b)".  "(c)".  and  "(f)"  Im- 
mediately before  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  paragraphs,  respectively,  thereof, 

(3)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  thereof,  as  so  designated,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If 
any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  falls 
to  comply  with  any  order  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission (other  than  a  cease  and  desist  order 
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"(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  rea- 
son to  believe — 

"(1)  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration has  violated.  Is  violating,  or  Is  about 
to  violate,  any  provision  of  law  enforced  by 
the  Commission,  and 

"(2)  that  the  granting  of  equitable  relief 
(other  than  Injunctive  reUef  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  subsection  (b))  is  necessary 
pending  the  Issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the 
Commission  and  until  such  complaint  Is  dis- 
missed by  the  Commission  or  set  aside  by 
the  court  on  review,  or  until  the  order  of  the 
Commission  made  thereon  has  become  final 
(for  purposes  of  section  19(d) ), 
the  Commission  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  It  for  such  purposes  may  bring 
suit  In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  granting  of  such  equitable  relief 
(other  than  Injunctive  relief  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  subsection  (b) )  as  the  court  con- 
siders appropriate,  including  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  or  receiver  to  control  the 
disposition  by  the  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  Involved  of  any  money  or  prop- 
erty during  the  period  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2).  Upon  a  proper  showing,  and  after 
notice  to  the  defendant,  the  court  may  grant 
such  equitable  relief,  except  that  If  a  com- 
plaint Is  not  filed  within  such  period  (not  ex- 
ceeding 20  days)  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
court  after  such  equitable  relief  Is  granted, 
the  order  granting  such  equitable  relief  shall 
cease  to  be  In  effect.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  In  the  district  In  which  the  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  Involved  resides 
or  transacts  business." 

(b)  Section  ie(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  66(a)(2) 
(A) )  Is  amended  by  adding  "or  other  equita- 
ble" after  the  word  "Injunctive". 

.(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  19(b)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
57b (b) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediate- 
ly after  "the  payment  of  damages,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  appointment  of  a  trustee  or  re- 
ceiver to  administer  any  such  reftmd,  return, 
or  payment,  and  to  control  the  disposition  of 
any  money  or  property  obtained  by  such  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation  pending  dis- 
position of  such  action,". 

CITIZEN   PETITIONS  FOR  RTJLEMAKINO 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  67a(b))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(b)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (l),  (2),  (3), 
and  (41  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D), 
respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Commission  receives  a  peti- 
tion for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal 
of  a  rule  described  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B) 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  either 
grant  or  deny  the  petition  within  120  days 
after  the  date  the  petition  Is  received  by  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  grants  such 
a  petition.  It  shall,  as  soon  as  is  practicable 
after  the  date  the  petition  is  granted,  com- 
mence a  proceeding  under  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  such  petition.  If  the 
Commission  denies  such  a  petition,  it  shall 
notify  the  petitioner  of  such  denial  and  the 
reasons  therefor  and  shall  publish  such  rea- 
sons In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(I)  a  petition  Is  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion under  subparagraph  (A)  to  define  an  act 
or  practice  as  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  In  or  affecting  conunerce. 

"(H)  such  petition  alleges  that  such  acts 
or  practices  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect 
on  a  significant  nvunber  of  persons,  that  the 
Commission  has  taken  no  action  or  has  not 
taken  sufficient  action  under  this  Act  to  al- 
leviate such  adverse  effect  with  respect  to 
such  acts  or  practices,  and  that  failure  of  the 
Commission  to  issue  the  rule  or  to  take  suffl- 
clent  action  with  respect  to  which  the  peti- 
tion was  filed  will  result  in  a  continuation  of 


such  acts  or  practices  and  their  adverse  ef- 
ects,  and 

"  (in)  the  Commission  denies  such  petition 
or  falls  to  act  thereon  within  the  120-da7 
period  described  In  subparagraph  (A) . 
the  petitioner  may  apply  to  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  an 
order  directing  the  Commission  to  commence 
a  proceeding  relating  to  the  subject  of  such 
petition.  Any  such  application  shall  be  filed 
within  60  days  after  the  date  the  Commis- 
sion denies  such  petition  or,  if  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  act  thereon  within  such  120-day 
period,  within  60  days  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period.  The  Commission  shall  answer 
the  application  within  60  days  of  the  service 
on  the  Commission  of  the  application  or 
within  such  other  period  as  the  court  may 
prescribe. 

"(11)  In  a  proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of 
an  order  under  clause  (1),  the  court  shall 
provide  for  an  expeditious  determination  of 
the  matter  presented  by  the  application  for 
the  order.  Such  determination  shall  be  based 
on  a  consideration  by  the  covu"t  of  the  peti- 
tion with  respect  to  which  such  proceeding 
Is  brought,  any  submission  filed  with  the 
Commission  respecting  such  petition,  the 
responses  of  the  Commission  to  such  petition 
and  to  the  application  for  such  order,  and 
such  other  evidence  as  the  cotirt  may  deem 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  peti- 
tioner has  made  the  demonstration  described 
m  clause  (HI). 

"(Ill)  In  a  proceeding  commenced  under 
clause  (1)  respecting  a  petition  to  initiate 
a  proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of  a  rule  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  the  court 
may  order  the  Commission  to  commence  a 
proceeding  relating  thereto  if — 

(I)  the  petitioner  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  acts  or  practices  are 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  within 
the  meaning  of  section  5(a)  (1),  which  have 
had  or  will  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect 
on  a  significant  number  of  persons,  and  the 
Commission  has  failed  to  act  or  to  take 
sufficient  action  to  alleviate  such  adverse 
effects;  and 

(II)  the  Commission  falls  to  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  better  served  by 
expending  the  Commission's  limited  re- 
sources on  other  proceedings  for  which  the 
adverse  effect  is  more  severe  or  which  affects 
a  greater  number  of  persons  than  that  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  petition. 

"(iv)  The  issuance  of  an  order  under 
clause  (ill)  or  the  denial  of  an  application 
for  such  an  order  shall  be  given  no  effect 
In  any  other  action  or  proceeding.". 

'b)  Section  16(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  56(a)  (2) 
(C))  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "of  this  Act"  the  following:  ".  or  of 
a  petition  requesting  the  Commission  to 
take  any  action  with  respect  to  rulemaking 
under  section  18(b)(2).". 

CITIZEN    ACTIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (16  UJS.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  19  and 
before  section  21  (as  so  designated  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  20.  (a)(1)  If  any  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation — 

"(A)  violates  any  rule  under  this  Act  re- 
specting unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices (other  than  an  Interpretive  rule,  or  a 
rule  violation  of  which  the  Commission  has 
provided  is  not  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  In  violation  of  section  5(a));  or 

"(B)  violates  any  final  cease  and  desist  or- 
der Issued  by  the  Commission  which  Is  ap- 
plicable to  such  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration; 

then  any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
Injured  by  any  such  rule  violation,  order 
violation,  or  cease  and  desist  order  violation 
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may  commence  a  civil  action  for  relief  against 
such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation,  on 
behalf  of  himself  or  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  all  persons  slmllary  situated,  in  a 
United  States  district  court  or  In  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  a  State. 

"  (2)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  any 
matter  under  this  subsection  If  the  amount 
In  controversy  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
$25,000,  In  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  Inter- 
est and  costs. 

"(3)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion which  commences  an  action  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  notify  the  Commission 
of  such  action  at  the  time  such  action  is 
commenced. 

"(b)  The  court  in  any  action  commenced 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  such  relief  as  the  court  finds 
appropriate  to  redress  injury  to  the  plain- 
tiffs In  such  action.  Such  relief  may  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  rescission  or  ref- 
ormation of  contracts  the  refund  of  money 
or  the  return  of  property,  the  payment  of 
damages,  and  public  notification  respecting 
the  rule  violation  or  the  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  The  court  involved  shall  cause 
notice  of  any  action  commenced  under  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  to  be  given  to  the  members  of 
any  class  of  plaintiffs  involved  in  such  action 
through  one  or  more  of  the  following 
methods — 

"(1)  publication  by  newspaper,  radio,  tele- 
vision, or  any  other  medium,  or  by  posting 
at  any  location  which  Is  likely  to  be  fre- 
quented by  members  of  such  class:  or 

"(11)  individual  notice  to  each  member  of 
such  class  who  can  be  identified  through  rea- 
sonable effort. 

"(B)  The  court  Involved  may  provide,  In 
addition  to  causing  notice  to  be  made 
through  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the 
methods  under  subparagraph  (A)(1),  that 
individual  notice  shall  be  made  to  (1)  a  sam- 
ple of  the  members  of  such  class,  if  such 
members  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  rep- 
resent any  material  confilct  or  divergence  of 
views  among  members  of  the  class,  or  (11) 
any  specific  subclass  of  the  class  of  plain- 
tiffs Involved.  The  specific  characteristics  or 
Interests  of  such  subclass  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  such  court. 

"(2)  The  court  Involved.  In  determining 
the  method  of  notice  under  paragraph  (1), 
shall  take  Into  account — 

"(A)  the  Interest  of  the  members  of  the 
class  of  plaintiffs  In  being  Informed  of  the 
pendency  of  the  action; 

"(B)  whether  It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  members  of  such  class  would  de- 
sire the  action  to  go  forward  without  the 
burdens  and  benefits  associated  with  individ- 
ual notice  to  the  members  of  such  class; 

"(C)  the  costs  which  would  accrue  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  each  such  method: 

"(D)  the  financial  and  other  resources  of 
the  parties  Involved  In  such  action; 

"(E)  the  nature  and  importancis  of  the  in- 
terests of  members  of  such  class  in  such  ac- 
tion; and 

"(F)  whether  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  members  of  such  class  would  be  reason- 
ably likely  to  desire  to  exclude  themselves 
from  such  class  or  to  participate  in  such 
action  as  separate  parties. 
The  court  may  order  that  individual  notice 
of  such  action  be  given  to  an  appropriate 
sample  of  the  members  of  such  class  in  order 
to  obtain  information  necessary  to  assist  the 
court  in  mnifing  determinations  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(3)  (A)  The  plaintiff  in  any  action  com- 
menced under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  bear 
any  costs  which  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  any  method  of  notice  required  by  the 
court  involved  under  paragraph  (1),  unless 
the  court  orders  otherwise. 

"(B)  If  the  court  determines,  after  a  pre- 


liminary hearing,  that  Justice  so  requires, 
the  court  may — 

"(1)  order  the  defendant  in  the  action  to 
bear  any  costs  which  accrue  as  a  result  of  the 
\ise  of  any  method  of  notice  required  by  the 
court  under  paragraph  (1);  or 

"(11)  order  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant 
to  bear  a  portion  of  any  such  costs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  likelihood  that  each  will  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  in  the  action. 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which  the  court  In- 
volved requires  individual  notice  tinder  para- 
graph (l)(A)(ii)  or  paragraph  (1)(B),  any 
costs  which  accrue  in  connection  with  iden- 
tifying the  members  of  the  class  or  subclass 
of  plaintiffs  shall  be  borne  by  the  defendant 
In  the  action  Involved.  The  court  may  require 
such  defendant  to  furnish  to  the  court  any 
Information  or  materials  in  the  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  such  defendant  which 
may  assist  In  identifying  the  members  of 
such  class  or  subclass. 

"(d)  (1)  Proof  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
damages  to  be  awarded  to  members  of  the 
class  of  plaintiffs  in  the  event  the  plaintiffs 
prevail  In  any  action  commenced  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  permitted  on  the 
basis  of — 

"(A)  any  evaluation  based  upon  statistical 
or  sampling  methods; 

"(B)  any  econometric  evaluation  of  the 
probable  extent  to  which  the  riile  violation 
or  the  imfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  of 
the  defendant  affected  the  revenues  and 
market  performance  of  the  defendant;  and 
"(C)  any  other  information  or  materials 
derived  from  a  reasonable  method  or  system 
for  determining  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  damages. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  damages  awarded  in  any  ac- 
tion commenced  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  be  distributed  in  a  manner  determined 
by  the  court  Involved,  except  that  such  man- 
ner of  distribution  shall  assure  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  plaintiffs  in  such  action 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  receive  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  net  damages  in- 
volved. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'net  damages'  means  the  aggregate 
amoxint  of  damages  awarded  In  any  action 
commenced  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  unrecovered 
costs  of  litigation  or  administration  asso- 
ciated with  such  action. 

"(3)  If  the  plaintiff  prevails  in  any  action 
commenced  under  this  subsection,  the  plain- 
tiff shall  be  entitled  to  recover.  In  addition 
to  any  damages  or  such  other  relief  as  may 
be  granted  by  the  court  Involved,  the  costs 
of  such  action.  Including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  v?ltness  fees.  A  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  Is  a  fee  (1)  which  Is  based  upon 
(A)  the  actual  time  expended  by  an  at- 
torney In  providing  advice  and  other  legal 
services  In  connection  with  representing  a 
person  in  an  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section, and  (B)  such  reasonable  expenses  as 
may  be  incurred  by  the  attorney  In  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services,  and  (2)  which  Is 
computed  at  the  rate  prevailing  for  the  pro- 
vision of  similar  services  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions brought  In  the  court  which  is  awarding 
such  fee. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  Rule  23  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to 
any  class  action  commenced  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  except  where  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration aggrieved  by  any  rule  violation  or 
order  violation  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(1)  or  any  deceptive  act  or  practice  referred 
to  m  subsection  (a)  (1)  with  respect  to  which 
the  Commission  has  issued  a  final  cease  and 
desist  order  may  commence  an  action  for 
Injunctive  relief  In  a  United  States  district 
court  or  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State. 

"(2)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion commencing  an  action  under  paragraph 


(1)  shall  give  notice  of  such  action  to  the 
Commission.  No  such  action  may  be  com- 
menced before  the  close  of  the  60-day  period 
immediately  following  the  receipt  of  such 
notice  by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  No  action  may  be  commenced  in  a 
United  States  district  court  under  paragraph 
(1)  unless  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds 
the  sum  or  value  of  $25,000.  The  calculation 
of  such  amount  shall  be  based  upon  an  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  any  class  of  persons, 
partnerships,  or  corporations  affected  by  the 
rule  violation  or  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  Involved,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  actual  or  potential  Injury  to  such  class. 

"(g)(1)  No  action  may  be  commenced 
under  this  section  more  than  3  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  rule  violation  or  cease 
and  desist  order  violation  to  which  such 
action  relates. 

"(2)  The  running  ot  the  period  of  limita- 
tions established  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
suspended  for  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  an  action  is  commenced  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion and  ending  3  months  after  the  date  on 
which  such  action  Is  dismissed  without 
prejudice. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  19(c)(1) 
and  section  19(e)  shall  apply  to  any  action 
commenced  under  this  section. 

"(1)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right.". 

(b)  Section  16(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  56(a)(2))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (C)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (D)  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "or"  immediately  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (D)  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(E)  under  section  20  (relating  to  con- 
sumer actions)  in  which  the  Commission 
intervenes; ". 

SCOPE   OP  JUBISDICTION  UNDEH   OTREB 
ANTITKTTST  STATUTES 

Sec  13.  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  13  and  14),  and  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  (16  U.S.C.  13a), 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "in  commerce" 
wherever  the  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "in  or  affecting  commerce". 

TECHNICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44)  ts  amended 
by— 

(1 )  inserting  "(1) ".  "(3) ", "(4) ",  and  "(6) " 
before  the  words  "  'Commerce'  ",  "  'Docu- 
mentary evidence' ",  "  'Acts  to  regulate  com- 
merce' ",  and  "  'Antitrust  Acts' ",  respec- 
tively, and 

(2)  striking  the  paragraph  beginning  with 
"  'Corporation'  "  and  Inserting  in  Meu  there- 
of the  following : 

"(2)  'Person,  partnership,  or  corporation' 
shall  be  considered  to  Include  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion or  legal  entity.". 

(b)  Sections  5(m)  (1)  (A)  and  5(m)  (1)  (B) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45(m)(l)(A),  45(m)(l)(B))  each  are 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  such  actions, 
the  United  States  district  courts  are  empow- 
ered to  grant  mandatory  injunctions  and 
such  other  and  further  equitable  relief  as 
they  deem  appropriate." 

(c)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (16  U.S.C.  46)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(1)  To  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  666(b)).". 

(d)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  so  designated  by  this  Act 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately 
purposes  of  this  Act"  the 
other  provision  of  law 
mission,";  and 

(11)   by   inserting    "or 
ately  after  "documentary" 
pears  therein. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of 
designated  by  this  Act  and 
section  8,  Is  further 
"or  physical"  Immediately 
tary". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  su(th 
designated  by  this  Act,  Is 
sertlng     "or     physical" 
"documentary". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of 
designated  by  this  Act,  Is 
Ing  "or  physical"  Immediately 
mentary"  In  the  last 

(e)  (1)   The  fourth 
(b)    of  the  Federal  Trade 
(15  U.8.C.  45(b))    Is 
Immediately  after  "writing' 
".  or  shall  be  recorded 
any     electronic     or 
device.". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  ol 
of  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Act   (15  U.S.C.  49).  as  so 
Act,  Is  amended  by  insertljig 
after  "writing"  the  followlni 
recorded  through  the  use  ol 
or  mechanical  recording 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence 
of   the    Clayton    Act    (15    V 
amended    by    inserting 
"writing"  the  following: 
corded  through  the  use  of 
mechanical  recording  device 

(f )  Section  5  of  the  Wool 
Ing  Act  of  1939  (15  U.8.C.  68c 
striking  out  the  term  "wood 
paragraoh    thereof    and 
thereof  "wool". 

(g)  Section  9(b)(1)   of 
Labeling     Act     (15     tr.S.C. 
amended  by  striking  out 
ing"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
ing". 

(h)  Section  12(a)  (2)  of 
Products   Identification   Act 
(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  to  read 
outer  coverings  of  furniture. 
box  springs,  except  that  the 
require  care  labeling  with 
coverings  of  furniture.". 
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By  Mr.  HELMS 
Mr.  Bellmon) 

S.  1290.  A  bill  to  ameiki  the  peanut 
program  for  the  1978-81  irops  of  pea- 
nuts; to  the  Committee  oji  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presldejit 
Joining  my  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahon^a 
MON)  In  Introducing  a  bill 
existing  peanut  program, 
this  bin  is  to  allow  the 
culture   to   reduce   peaniA 
match  supply  with  demani  I 

Our  peanut  program  has 
sumers  and  farmers  with 
able   peanut   prices, 
peanut  yields  have  increased 
demand,  peanuts  have 
Due  to  the  oversupply,  thit 
gram  costs  have  been 
would  like.  Accordingly 
we  are  Introducing  today 
cantly  reduce  the  cost 
program. 

I  am  convinced  that  ai  i 
ductlon  of  10  percent  in  1^78 
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tional annual  acreage  reductions  of  not 
more  than  5  percent,  if  necessary,  will 
match  peanut  supply  with  demand. 

Our  solution  to  the  problem  is  simply 
to  reduce  the  peanut  acreage  to  match 
supply  with  demand  and  maintain  the 
price  support  for  peanuts  at  70  percent 
net  of  parity  for  the  1978  crop  year  and 
adjusted  annually  to  reflect  any  changes 
in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  production  items,  interest,  taxes,  and 
wages  for  the  next  3  crop  years. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
complicated  two-price  system  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  peanut  program.  This 
proposal  is  totally  imacceptable  to  pea- 
nut growers  in  North  Carolina.  The 
North  Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Asso- 
ciation unanimously  support  the  bill  that 
Senator  Bellmon  and  I  are  Introducing 
today.  This  bill  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  1977  farm  bill  which 
Is  being  marked  up  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Peanut  Act  of  1978". 

Sec.  2.  Section  358(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  1978  crop  of  peanuts  shall  be 
a  quantity  of  peanuts  sufficient  to  provide  a 
national  acreage  allotment  equal  to  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  the  1977  crop, 
reduced  by  not  more  than  10  per  centum; 
and  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the 

1979,  1980,  and  1981  crops  shall  be  a  quan- 
tity of  peanuts  sufficient  to  provide  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding year,  reduced  In  each  such  crop  year 
by  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the  preceding 
crop  year.  In  no  event  shall  the  marketing 
quota  established  for  each  of  the  crops,  1978- 
1981.  be  a  quantity  less  than  a  quanttiy  suffi- 
cient In  the  case  of  each  such  crop  to  meet 
the  requirement  for  domestic  edible  and 
related  uses  of  peanuts  plus  a  carryover 
equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such  quantity.". 

Sec.  3.  Effective  for  the  1978  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  (a)  of 
the  Agrlcult^Iral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
",  If  he  determines  that  It  will  not  impair  the 
effecitve  operation  of  the  peanut  marketing 
quota  or  price-support  program,";  and  (2) 
striking  out  "may"  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Sec.  4.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  peanuts 
marketed  within  their  farm  marketing  quota 
for  the  1978  crop  at  a  net  level  not  less  than 
70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  pea- 
nuts as  of  April  1,  1978,  and  for  the  1979, 

1980.  and  1981  crops  at  a  net  level  of  70 
per  centum  of  the  parity  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  changes  In  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  production  Items,  Interest,  taxes, 
and  wages  from  April  1,  1978.  to  April  1  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  crop  Is 
harvested. 


"(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  make  warehouse  storage  loans  avail- 
able In  each  of  the  three  producing  areas 
(described  in  7  CFR  part  1446,  section  1446.4 
of  the  General  Regulations  Governing  1974 
and  Subsequent  Crop  Peanut  Warehouse 
Storage  Loans  published  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation)  to  a  designated  area 
marketing  association  of  peanut  producers 
which  Is  selected  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  which  is  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  activities. 
Such  associations  shall  be  used  In  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  activities  relating  to 
price  support  and  marketing  activities  under 
this  section  and  section  359  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Such  loans 
shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  price  sup- 
port value  of  the  peanuts,  sums  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  inspecting,  handling,  "and 
storing  the  peanuts  and  such  other  costs  as 
such  association  may  reasonably  Incur  in 
carrying  out  such  responsibilities  In  Its  oper- 
ations and  activities  under  this  section  359 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
The  Secretary  may  discontinue  use  of  any 
such  association  which  falls  or  refuses  to 
perform  its  functions  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  today 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  Introduce  a  bill 
to  improve  the  peanut  program.  This 
proposal  Is  offered  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  National  Peanut  Growers 
Group.  It  represents  a  sensible,  honest 
approach  to  solve  the  present  problems 
being  encountered  in  the  administration 
of  the  peanut  program.  This  bill  will 
lessen  the  budgetary  problems  of  this 
program  and  will  not  totally  disrupt  the 
productive  capabilities  of  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  acts  to  de- 
crease the  acres  eligible  for  price  support. 
However,  it  does  not  yield  to  a  "knee- 
jerk"  reaction  based  on  current  condi- 
tions. The  reduction  in  acreage  is  gradual 
and  is  keyed  by  demand.  This  presents 
the  most  optimum  method  of  deleting  the 
burdens  of  the  peanut  program  without 
creating  short  supplies  in  the  future  by 
providing  disincentives  for  growers.  The 
70 -percent-of -parity  concept  Is  retained 
and  will  be  adjusted  based  on  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  the  peanut  program  is 
not  a  fat  program.  Peanuts  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  grow  and  to  store.  We  must  have 
our  supplies  renewed  each  year  as  the 
peanut  will  not  store  effectively  over  8 
months.  If  we  do  not  provide  a  program 
which  encourages  farmers  to  face  this 
labor  intensive  production  effort  we  will 
face  shortages  In  later  years.  Administra- 
tion of  the  current  program  has  been  its 
greatest  adversary.  Some  people  in  Gov- 
ernment have  evidently  felt  that  a  pro- 
gram which  adequately  protects  all  pro- 
ducers is  Ineffective.  This  attitude,  if  con- 
tinued Into  new  proposals,  will  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  the  peanut 
producers.  Growing  peanuts  is  such  an 
arduous  task  that  growers  will  not  con- 
tinue to  grow  peanuts  at  break-even  or 
less  prices  as  some  proposals  have  sug- 
gested. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
will  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  consumers 
and  producers  to  simply  lessen  the  ex- 
posure to  the  Government  due  to  the 
peanut  program  by  a  simple  acreage 
reduction. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1291.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  of  the  United  States  situated  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration legislation  to  transfer  approx- 
imately 107  acres  of  excess  Government 
land  located  In  Canadian  and  Custer 
Counties  In  Oklahoma  to  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Tribes  in  Oklahoma. 

The  107-acre  parcel  under  considera- 
tion is  comprised  of  90.63  acres  situated 
at  Concho.  Okla.,  and  16.56  acres  situ- 
ated at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital, Clinton,  Okla. 

The  tribes,  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Indian  Health  Service  ofiBcials  ini- 
tially sought  administrative  transfer  of 
these  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
tribes  pursuant  to  procedures  set  forth 
In  Public  Law  93-599  (88  Stat.  1954) ,  ap- 
proved January  2,  1975.  However,  the 
tribes  were  subsequently  advised  by  such 
officials  that  neither  tract  of  land  satis- 
fies the  literal  criteria  established  by 
Public  Law  599  with  respect  to  transfers 
of  real  property  within  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

Although  both  tracts  are  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  former  res- 
ervation in  Oklahoma — Cheyenne-Arap- 
aho  Reservation — as  the  law  requires,  a 
determination  was  made  that  neither 
tract  was  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribe  at  the  time  of  acquisition  of  the 
land,  which  is  an  additional  criteria  that 
must  be  met  before  such  lands  can  be 
transferred  within  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  lands  also  do  not  meet  the  other 
criteria  for  transfer  which  requires  that 
it  be  contiguous  to  real  property  pres- 
ently held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  an  Oklahoma  Indian  tribe  and  was 
at  any  time  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  an  Indian  tribe. 

Since  the  tribes  have  exhausted  all 
avenues  for  administrative  transfer  of 
the  land,  legislation  is  their  only  recourse 
to  have  the  lands  transferred  to  them 
in  trust  status.  It  is  the  tribe's  desire 
to  acquire  these  lands  for  use  by  them 
in  furthering  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  tribes  and  their  tribal  members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S. 1281 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That, .  all 
right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  described  lands,  and 
Improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  tnist  for 
the  Cheyenne- Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma: 

A  tract,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land  lying  partly 
In  the  NK  %  Section  12,  T13N,  R8W,  I.M., 
and  partly  In  the  NW  %,  Section  7,  T13N, 
R7W,  I.M.,  Canadian  County,  State  of  Okla- 
homa, more  particularly  described  as  follows : 
beginning  at  the  NE  corner  of  said  Section  12. 
thence  S  0''66'25"  E  a  distance  of  2622.63 
feet  to  the  East  M  comer  of  said  Section  12; 
thenc©  8  89*08'36"  W  a  distance  of  232.24 


feet;  thence  S.  4°03'30"  W  a  distance  of 
420.90  feet;  thence  S.  64''49'23"  W  a  distance 
of  1193.98  feet;  thence  N  l''21'07"  W  a  dis- 
tance of  911.11  feet;  thence  N  89"08'36"  E  a 
distance  of  417.28  feet  to  a  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  East  RIght-of-Way  line  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad;  thence  N  11  "47' 
24"  east  along  said  Right-of-Way  line  a  dis- 
tance of  2294.83  feet;  thence  Northeasterly 
along  a  curve  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of 
2292.01  feet  a  distance  of  387  19  feet  to  a 
point  of  Intersection  with  the  North  line  of 
said  Section  12;  thence  N  89"07'19"  E  a  dis- 
tance of  400.56  feet  to  the  point  or  place  of 
beginning  which  coincides  with  and  is 
Identical  to  the  NW  corner  of  Section  7.  T13N, 
R7W.  I.M.,  from  whence  proceed  N  89°20'20" 
E  a  distance  of  1320.00  feet;  thence  S  1  32' 
45"  E  a  distance  of  974.19  feet;  thence  S 
89''20'04"W  a  distance  of  1330.29  feet;  thence 
N  0  56'25"  W  a  distance  of  974.19  feet  to  the 
point  or  place  of  beginning,  subject  to  the 
easements  of  record.  Portion  of  tract  In  Sec- 
tion 12  (13N-8W)  contains  61.00  acres,  more 
or  less.  Portion  of  tract  In  Section  7  (13W- 
7W)  contains  29.63  acres,  more  or  less.  Total 
area  equals  90.63  acres,  more  or  less. 

A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  in  the  E  i/j 
Northwest  Quarter  of  Section  18.  Township 
12  North.  Range  16  West  of  I.M..  Custer 
County.  State  of  Oklahoma,  more  particular- 
ly described  as  follows:  beginning  at  point  on 
the  north  line  of  said  quarter  section.  259 
feet  west  of  the  northeast  comer  ( '4  corner) ; 
thence  west  along  north  boundary  426  feet; 
thence  S  01  °20'  W  705  feet;  thence  East  640.43 
feet  parallel  with  north  line;  thence  S  0  43' 
W  926.97  feet;  thence  S  87°11'40"  W  227.5 
feet;  thence  S  0'38'  W  843.67  feet;  thence  S 
25''10'20"  east  169.5  feet  to  South  boundary 
of  said  quarter  section;  thence  East  along 
South  boundary  202.85  feet  to  Southeast 
corner  1  inch  diameter  Iron  pin;  thenc©  N 
0'43'  East  2315  feet  along  east  boundary; 
thence  West  parallel  with  north  line  259  feet; 
thence  N  0''43'  E  325  feet  to  point  of  begin- 
ning, containing  16.56  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  any 
existing  easements,  licenses,  permits,  or  com- 
mitments heretofore  granted  or  made  for  a 
specific  period  of  time  but  no  such  easement, 
license,  permit,  or  commitment  shall  be  re- 
newed or  continued  beyond  Its  presently 
effective  termination  date  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  This  conveyance  is  also 
subject  to  existing  rights-of-way  for  water- 
lines,  electric  transmission  lines,  other 
utilities,  roads  and  railroads. 


By  Mr.  DURKIN: 

S.  1293.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  an  individual 
to  send  certain  mail  matter  at  no  cost  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
foundation  of  our  democratic  process  lies 
the  representative  system  of  government. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished a  representative  democracy  so 
that  the  will  of  the  people  can  best  be 
served.  As  elected  representatives  we  hold 
our  positions  so  that  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  American  people  may  be  ful- 
filled through  the  legislative  process.  As 
this  remains  the  very  foundation  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  the  sys- 
tem requires  open  and  constant  com- 
munication between  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  their  elected  officials.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  will  facilitate  this 
necessary  communication  by  allowing 
mail  to  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Recognition  of  the  necessity  for  com- 
munication between  the  people  and  their 
elected  officials  caused  us  to  adopt  the 
franking  system.  The  franking  privilege 
allows  communication  to  be  mailed  free 
of  charge  when  sent  by  officials  to  their 
constituents.  We  have  failed,  however,  to 
provide  for  such  free  commimications 
when  our  constituents  seek  to  inform  us 
of  their  views  and  their  needs.  And  in 
terms  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
democratic  system,  it  may  be  far  more 
important  for  the  people  to  have  freer 
access  to  their  elected  representatives. 

If  the  democratic  political  process  is  to 
function  adequately,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion can  truly  believe  that  their  elected 
representatives  are  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  desires.  Recent  events  in  his- 
tory have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  institutions  and 
their  representatives.  We  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  restore  the  faith  of  our 
people  in  the  democratic  process.  As 
Justice  Brandeis  so  eloquently  expressed : 

The  path  of  safety  lies  In  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  freely  supposed  grievances  and 
proposed  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  operation  of 
our  political  system  is  dependent  upon 
open  and  responsible  communication,  I 
urge  serious  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  1293 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  32  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  action: 

•§3220.  Mall  matter  sent  to  the  President 
and  Members  of  Congress 

"(a)  Any  individual  may  send  at  no  cost 
maU  matter  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in 
weight  to — 

"(1)  any  Member  of  the  Senate  represent- 
ing the  State  in  which  the  individual  resides 
If  the  matter  is  mailed  velthin  that  State, 

"(2)  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives representing  the  congressional  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Individual  resides  if  the 
matter  is  mailed  within  the  area  constituting 
that  congressional  district, 

"(3)  any  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to  the  House  of  Representatives  if  the 
individual  resides  in  and  the  matter  is  mailed 
from  the  area  from  which  the  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  is  elected,  and 

"(4)  the  President  of  the  United  States  If 
mailed  within  any  congressional  district  or 
any  area  from  which  a  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  Is  elected. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  con- 
gressional district  Includes,  in  the  case  of  a 
Representative  at  Large,  the  State  from 
which  he  was  elected.". 

(b  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  32 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"3220.  MaU  matter  sent  to  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress.". 

(C)  Section  2401  (c)  of  such  title  1b 
amended  by  inserting  "3220,"  after  "3217,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  l,  1978. 


By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  1294.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Domestic  OH  and  Gas  Board,  and  for 
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Mr.     DURKIN.     Mr 
March  9,  1977, 1  introduded 
Oil  and  Gas  Import  Bo^rd 
which,  if  enacted,  will 
thority  in  the  Federal 
import  foreign  oil  and 
Import  Board,  however 
one-half    of    the    energy 
OPEC  cartel.  The  other 
mestic  cartel  that  exists 
the  stranglehold  the  gf' 
corporations  have  over 
and  production  of  dom( 
ural  gas.  I  have  introduqed 
that  addresses  this 
National  Domestic  Oil 
Act  of  1977. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is 
doubt  that  the  major 
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gas  leases  in  the  Gulf 
abused  these  leases,  have 
the  gas  they  have  found, 
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of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
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and  Gas  Board  would  ' 
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American  petroleimi 
It  is  an  attempt  to  head 
tion,  which  is  Increasingl 
with  even  some  of  the  ~ 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
five-member  board  will 
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ever there  is  a  sale  or  lease  of  Federal 
lands — the  domestic  board  wHl  be  en- 
titled to  designate  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
land  being  offered  for  its  own  use.  The 
designation  by  the  board  will  be  kept 
secret  until  after  public  bidding  is  com- 
pleted. The  land  designated  will  then  be 
transferred  to  the  board,  which  may  sell 
the  land  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the 
original  sale  or  keep  the  land  for  its  own 
exploration  at  a  book  value  equal  to  the 
highest  bid  at  the  public  sale. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Domestic 
Oil  and  Gas  Board  is  a  variation  on  a 
theme  proposed  initially  approximately  4 
years  ago  in  the  form  of  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation.  At  the  time  when 
the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  was 
first  proposed,  Mr.  Kent  Hughes,  of  the 
Economics  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  conducted  a  detailed 
study  of  the  merits  of  a  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation.  The  study  is  as  rele- 
vant to  the  domestic  board  I  propose  to- 
day as  it  was  then  to  the  proposed  Cor- 
poration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  study  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  oil  and  gas  lobby 
has  had  its  way  too  long.  The  time  has 
come  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Ameri- 
can oil  industry.  We  have  no  choice.  En- 
ergy policy  has  to  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  best  interest  of  all 
American  citizens.  The  day  of  energy 
policy  by  the  energy  companies  for  the 
profit  of  the  energy  companies  has  to 
end.  The  creation  of  the  National  Do- 
mestic Oil  and  Gas  Board,  along  with 
the  companion  legislation  introduced  by 
me  on  March  9  to  create  the  National 
Oil  and  Gas  Import  Board,  will  begin 
the  important  process  of  stabilizing 
world  oil  prices  and  introducing  true 
competition  to  the  domestic  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  National  Do- 
mestic Oil  and  Gas  Board  Act  of  1977  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1294 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Domestic 
Oil  and  Qas  Board  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
791  et  seq.)    is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE     IV— NATIONAL     DOMESTIC     OIL 
AND  OAS  BOARD 

"ESTABLISHMENT 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Estabushuent. — ^There  shall 
be  .established,  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion as  an  independent  establishment  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Domestic  Oil  and 
Qas  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Board'). 

"(b)  Board. — (1)  The  board  shall  consist 
of  five  qualified  individuals  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  make  nominations 
for  the  initial  appointments  of  members  of 
the  Board  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  choose  a  chair- 
man from  the  Board  membership. 

"(4)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board  first  tak- 


ing office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  nomination — one  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  A  member 
of  the  Board  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  A  member  of  the 
Board  may  continue  to  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration  of  his  term  of  office  until  his  succes- 
sor has  taken  office  or  until  180  days  after  the 
date  of  such  expiration,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(5)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  Board. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates  (5  U.S.C. 
5313) ;  the  other  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
LV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates  (6 
U.S.C.  5315). 

(7)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall,  during 
his  term  in  office,  be  engaged  in  any  other 
business,  nor  may  he  have  any  financial  in- 
terest in  any  business  entity  which  is  engaged 
in  the  exploration,  development,  production, 
transportation,  or  sale  of  natural  gas  or  oil. 

(8)  All  contracts  to  which  the  Corporation 
la  a  party  and  which  reqiiire  the  employment 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  with  any  person 
which  may  tend  to  create  actual  or  apparent 
conflict  of  interest  with  the  Board  member's 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
Each  Board  member  shall  refrain  from  any 
action  which  may  actually  or  apparently  im- 
pugn his  stated  belief  In  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  To  further  assure  the  independence  of 
Board  members,  their  compensation  shall  be 
continued  for  a  period  of  one  year  at  a  level 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  their  compensa- 
tion at  the  end  of  their  term. 

"(9)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  at  any  time  by  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"(c)  Seal. — The  Board  shall  adopt  and  use 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  filed  by  the 
Board  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Judicially  noticed,  affixed  to  all  commissions 
of  officers  of  the  Board,  and  used  to  authenti- 
cate records  of  the  Board. 

"POWEES    AND    DUTIES    OP    THE    BOARD 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  General. — The  Board  is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  explore  for  oil  and  natural  gas  on 
any  Federal  lands  and  on  any  lands  owned 
or  controlled  by  any  other  Government  en- 
tity and  to  Inventory  the  oil  or  gas  produc- 
tion capability  of  such  lands,  with  the  co- 
operation of  and/or  under  contract  with  any 
Federal  or  State  Government  agency  or  agen- 
cies which  have  or  share  management,  devel- 
opment, and  conservation  responsibility  for 
such  lands; 

"(2)  develop,  produce,  refine,  store,  trans- 
port, and  sell  (or  otherwise  transfer  owner- 
ship at  any  point  from  production  through 
refining)  oil  or  natural  gas  alone  or  on  a 
Joint  or  cooperative  basis  with  any  private 
or  public  entity  or  entitles; 

"(3)  engage  in  research  and  development 
for  improved  methods  for  the  discovery,  de- 
velopment, production,  refining,  storage,  and 
transport  of  oil  or  natiu-al  gas,  including 
products  refined  therefrom,  and  to  obtain 
and  operate  pilot  plants,  demonstration  fa- 
cilities, and  experimental  commercial -scale 
Installations  incident  to  such  research  and 
development,  alone  or  on  a  Joint  or  coopera- 
tive basis  with  any  private  or  other  public 
entity  or  entities,  including  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  construct,  purchase,  lease  or  other- 
wise obtain  and  hold,  and  operate  such 
equipment,  facilities,  and  other  personal  and 
real  property,  tangible  or  intangible,  as  It 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  con- 
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duct  of  any  authorized  activity,  and  sell, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  prop- 
erty held  by  it; 

"(6)  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  official  name, 
using  its  own  attorneys; 

"(6)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  authority  granted 
under  this  title; 

"(7)  determine  the  qualifications,  appoint, 
assign  the  duties,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  managers,  attorneys,  engi- 
neers, consultants,  and  their  full-  and  part- 
time  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  system  of  organization  to  fix  responsibility 
and  promote  efficiency; 

"(8)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  with  any  person  or  gov- 
ernmental entity  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  any  authorized 
activity,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  revised  statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) ; 

"(9)  determine  and  keep  its  own  system 
of  accounts  and  the  forms  and  contents  of  its 
contracts  and  other  business  documents,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title; 

"(10)  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  sources 
or  property,  real  or  personal,  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  convenient  In  the  transaction  of 
its  businesses;   and 

"(11)  have  all  of  the  powers  Incidental, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  to  the  carrying  out 
of  its  fvmctions  for  the  exercise  of  its  specific 
powers. 

"(b)  Duties. — ^In  addition  to  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Board  shall —    • 

"(1)  exercise  its  authority  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  alleviate  actual  or  anticipated 
shortages  of  oil,  natural  gas,  or  products  de- 
rived therefrom,  to  maximize  competition  In 
the  petroleum  industry,  to  reduce  the  price 
of  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  to  provide  in- 
creased supplies  of  oil,  natural  gas  and  other 
energy  sources,  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
consumer; 

"(2)  give,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board, 
supplier  delivery  preference  for  oil  or  natural 
gas.  to  States,  political  subdivisions  of  States, 
or  transports,  refiners,  distributors,  or  re- 
tailers that  are  other  than  non-Independent 
or  natural  gas  producers  or  their  affiliates; 

"(3)  give  preferential  treatment  to  inde- 
pendent producers  without  impairing  Its 
capability  or  efficiency,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  maintain  or  increase  competition 
with  respect  to  (A)  establishing  Joint  or  co- 
operative activities  for  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  refining,  storage, 
transport,  and  sale  or  other  transfer  of  oil  or 
natural  gas,  and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment Incident  thereto;  (B)  access  to  the  use 
of,  and  products  produced  by,  facilities  ob- 
tained and  operated  by  it;  and  (C)  such 
other  matters  as  vrlll,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  maintain  or  increase  competition  and 
provide  increased  supplies  of  oil,  natural  gas, 
or  other  energy  sources  at  reasonable  prices 
to  the  consumer; 

"(4)  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  carrying  out  all  of  its  duties  pur- 
suant to  this  title; 

"(5)  consult  with  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  any  other 
appropriate  agency,  public  or  private  as  to 
how  its  powers  should  be  exercised  to  elim- 
inate or  alleviate  anti-comi>etitIve  or  non- 
competitive conditions  In  the  energy  indus- 
try, and  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties  to  elim- 
inate or  alleviate  anti-competitive  or  non- 
competitive conditions,  but  the  Board  shall 
not  be  bound  by  the  outcome  of  any  advice 
It  receives;  and 


"(6)  keep  the  President  and  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  its  activities. 

"(c)  Termination  AtrrHOBrrY. — Any  ac- 
tivity of  the  Board  shall  be  terminated  by 
order  of  the  President  in  accordance  with 
its  terms,  except  that  any  such  order  may  be 
cancelled  by  resolution  of  either  House  of 
Congress  approved  at  any  time  within  the 
initial  15  calendar  days  in  which  the  Con- 
gress is  in  session  following  the  date  of  such 
order. 

"(d)  Standby  Reserves. — Standby  reserves 
shall,  to  the  extent  funds  are  available  by 
appropriation  or  contract,  be  established  by 
the  Board,  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, in  order  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
readily  available  sources  of  additional  oil  or 
natural  gas  production  in  times  of  actual  or 
anticipated  shortage.  The  Board  shall  main- 
tain such  reserves  in  a  condition  of  readi- 
ness to  produce  oil  or  natural  gas,  or  to 
deliver  oil  or  gas  from  storage,  within  90  days 
after  the  receipt  by  it  of  a  directive  to  pro- 
duce or  deliver.  The  Board  shall  submit  pe- 
riodic reports  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  its  exploration  and  inventory 
activities.  Upon  the  basis  of  such  reports  and 
other  information,  the  President  may  desig- 
nate any  Federal  lands  which  have  not  been 
offered  for  sale  or  lease  for  oU  or  natural 
gas  development  as  a  standby  reserve.  Upon 
the  basis  of  such  reports  and  other  informa- 
tion and  the  availability  of  funds  by  appro- 
priation or  contract,  the  Board  shall  develop 
such  standby  reserves  into  a  condition  of 
readiness  to  produce  or  to  function  as  stor- 
age facilities  or  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Congress.  The  President  may 
with  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution,  or  the  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution,  may  Issue  a  directive  to 
the  Board  to  construct  facilities  and  pro- 
duce oil  or  natural  gas  from  any  or  all  such 
standby  reserves,  pursuant  to  designated 
terms  and  conditions,  upon  a  finding  that 
production  from  such  reserves  or  storage  in 
such  facilities  is  necessary  to  alleviate  short- 
ages of  such  fuels  in  the  Nation  or  any 
region  thereof. 

"(e)  Federal  Lands. — (1)  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  a  public  announcement  Is  made 
of  Federal  lands  proposed  to  be  offered  for 
sale  or  lease  for  oil  or  natural  gas  develop- 
ment, the  Board  is  authorized  to  select  and 
to  give  a  notice  of  identification  to  the  offer- 
ing authority  of  any  acreage  which  it  wishes 
to  develop  of  the  total  acreage  proposed  to 
be  offered,  except  that  the  acreage  identified 
by  it  shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  offered.  Upon  such  identification, 
which  shall  be  confidential  until  completion 
of  the  bidding  process,  the  offering  authority 
shall  convey  without  consideration  the  off- 
ered Interest  In  such  acreage  to  the  Board. 
Notwithstanding  such  conveyance,  the  lands 
so  identified  and  conveyed  shall  continue  to 
be  included  in  the  lands  proposed  to  be 
offered  for  sale  or  lease  for  oil  or  natural  gas 
development,  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  bidding 
procedures,  the  Board  may  transfer  any  of- 
fered Interest  conveyed  to  It  pursuant  to 
paragraph  CI)  of  this  subsection  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  such  interest  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  such  bid:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  of  the  bid  shall  accrue  to 
the  Board.  If  the  Board  elects  to  retain  and 
not  to  transfer  any  such  interest,  it  shall 
reflect  the  amount  of  the  highest  such  bid 
in  its  oil  or  natural  gas  prices.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  bid  of  any  such  Interest,  the 
Board  shall  reflect  in  its  oil  or  natural  gas 
prices  a  royalty  of  25  percent  on  the  produc- 
tion from  such  Interest. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  any  acreage  of  Fed- 
eral lands  offered  for  sale  or  lease  for  oil  or 
natural  gas  development  which  is  not  in- 


cluded In  a  notice  of  identification  by  the 
Board,  the  offering  authority  shall  reject 
as  unqualified  any  bid  which  proposes  a 
price  which  is  so  low  as  not  to  constitute,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  offering  authority,  a 
fair  price  for  an  Interest  in  the  public  do- 
main. The  Board  may  lease  any  such  lands 
(Federal  lands  offered  for  sale  or  lease  for 
oil  or  natxiral  gas  development  with  respect 
to  which  no  qualified  bid  is  received)  with- 
out compensation,  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  in  the  proviso  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection  and  In  this 
title,  the  term  'Federal  lands'  means  any 
land  or  subsurface  area  within  the  United 
States  which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  with  respect  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  authority,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  explore  for,  develop, 
or  produce  oil  or  natural  gas.  The  term  in- 
cludes the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)). 

"(f)  Environmental  PROTEcnoN. — (1)  The 
Board  shall  notify  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  whenever 
It  determines  to  construct  any  refinery,  or 
to  engage  In  any  activity  authorized  by  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  Such  notification 
shall  be  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  is 
required  pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4332).  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  conduct  a  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  6. 
Unlt«d  States  Code,  to  determine  if  the  pro- 
posed activity  would  result  in  an  unreason- 
able adverse  environmental  impact.  If  the 
Administrator  makes  a  determination.  In- 
cluding findings,  and  reasons  therefor  in 
writing,  that  the  proposed  activity  would 
resiilt  in  an  unreasonable  adverse  environ- 
mental impact,  he  may  disapprove,  or  ap- 
prove subject  to  prescribed  terms  and  condi- 
tions, the  proposed  activity.  The  Board  may 
not  proceed  with  any  such  proposed  activity 
except  as  approved  by  the  Administrator  tm- 
less,  upon  Judicial  review  in  accordance  v?ith 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  a 
coiirt  sets  aside  an  adverse  determination  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  utilize  to  the  extent 
practicable  the  highest  and  best  commer- 
cially available  methods  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  protection  of  environmental 
quality.  As  used  herein,  'environmental 
quality'  means  the  aspects  of  life  and  those 
objects  which  are  delineated  in  section  101 
(b)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4331  (b)  ) . 

"(3)  All  facilities  constructed  or  operated 
by  the  Board  shall  meet  and  comply  with  all 
requirements  of  any  Federal  statute  relating 
to  environmental  quality,  or  any  regulation 
issued  under  such  statute. 

"(g)  Investment  OF  Funds. — Uncommitted 
funds  of  the  Board  shall  be  kept  in  cash  on 
hand  or  on  deposit,  or  invested  in  obligations 
of  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"(h)  Taxation. — The  Board  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Notwithstanding  such  exemptions,  the 
Board  shall  file  annual  informational  tax 
returns  with  the  Federal  and  appropriate 
State  Governments  based  on  what  its  tax 
liability  would  have  been  but  for  this  sub- 
section. 

"(1)  Fair  Competition. — The  Board  shall 
not  sell  its  products  at  prices  that  are  below 
its  actual  costs,  with  adjustments  thereto 
to  the  extent  necessary  as  a  consequence  of 
its  special  status. 

"(J)  Profits. — Whenever  the  annual  reve- 
nues of  the  Board  exceed  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  its  obligations  and  expenses 
and  to  maintain  the  financial  reserves  for 
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person,  to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as  may 
be   necessary  or   appropriate  to  prevent   or 
terminate   such    conduct.    Nothing    in    this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  any 
right  or  remedy  which  a  person  may  have 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  or  at  com- 
mon law,  to  seek  relief  or  redress.  The  court 
may  assess  against  the  defendant  reasonable 
attorney  fees  and  other  litigation  costs  rea- 
sonably Incurred  In  any  case  under  this  sec- 
tion in  which  the  complainant  has  substan- 
tially prevailed.  In  exercising  its  discretion 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  shall 
consider  the  benefit  to  the  public.  If  any,  de- 
riving from  the  case,  the  commercial  benefit 
to  the  complainant,  and  whether  the  activity 
complained  of  had  a  reasonable  basis  in  law. 
"(4)   AH  contracts  to  which  the  Board  Is 
a  party  and  which  require  the  employment 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  In  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  maintenance,  or  repair  of 
facilities  authorized  under  this  title  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  vicinity  shall  be  paid  to  such 
laborers  or  mechanics  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon   Act    (40  U.S.C.   276a).   In  the 
determination    of   such    prevailing   rate   or 
rates,  due  regard  shall  be  given  to  those  rates 
which  have  been  secured  through  collective 
agreement  by  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees.  The  Board  shall  not  enter 
Into  any  such  contract  without  first  obtain- 
ing assurance  that  required  labor  standards 
will    be    maintained    on    the    construction 
work.  Health  and  safety  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to 
section  107  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333)   shall 
be  applicable  to  all  construction  work  per- 
formed under  such  contracts.  In  the  event 
that  such  work  Is  performed  directly  by  the 
Board  the  prevailing  rate  or  rates  of  wages 
shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
such  work  had  been  let  by  contract. 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Debt  Financing. —  (1)  The 
Board  Is  empowered  to  Incur  debt  for  capi- 
tal and  operating  purposes.  Such  debt  may 
be  Incurred  in  the  form  of  bonds,  deben- 
tures, equipment  trust  certificates,  condi- 
tional sale  agreements,  or  any  other  form  of 
securities,  agreement,  or  obligations,  herein- 
after collectively  referred  to  as  'obligations') . 
"(2)  Payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Board  under  this 
subsection  is  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  outstand- 
ing at  any  point  in  time.  Sxich  guarantee 
shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  obliga- 
tion. Proceeds  realized  by  the  Board  from 
issuance  of  its  obligations  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  proceeds  shall  not  be  subject  to 
apportionment  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C 
665). 

"(3)  Obligations  Issued  by  the  Board  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  Board  before  maturity  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  thereon  and 
shall  be  In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
have  such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board. 

"(b)  Public  Debt  Transaction. — At  least 
30  days  before  selling  any  issue  of  obligations 
other  than  obligations  having  a  maturity  of 
less  than  one  year,  the  Board  shall  so  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the 
greatest  possible  detail,  including  the 
amount,  proposed  date  of  sale,  maturities, 
terms  and  conditions  of.  and  the  expected 
rate  of  interest  of  such  issue.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  so  requests,  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  shall  consult  with  him  or 
his  designee  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Issue.  If  the  Board  determines  that  a  pro- 
posed issue  of  obligations  cannot  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  it  may  issue  interim  obli- 
gations   to   the   Secretary   of   the  Treasury, 


which  such  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase. Such  interim  obligations  of  the  Board 
issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
mature  on  or  before  one  year  from  the  date 
of  issuance,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
or  yield  no  less  than  the  current  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  securities  or 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compa- 
rable maturity,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
purchase  of  obligations  of  the  Board  and  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  re- 
lating to  guarantes  of  obligations  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  iise  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as   now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  seciirlties 
may  be  Issued  thereunder  are  extended  to  In- 
clude any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Board  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Board  acquired  by  him.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Board  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  General  Provisions. —  (1)  The  Board 
may  (A)  sell  Its  obligations  by  negotiation 
or  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  subject 
to  right,  if  reserved,  to  reject  all  bids;  (B) 
designate  trustees,  registrars,  and  paying 
agents  in  connection  with  obligations  of  the 
Board  and  the  issuance  thereof;  (C)  arrange 
for  audits  of  Its  accounts  and  for  reports 
concerning  Its  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions by  certified  public  accounting  firms; 
(D)  invest,  subject  to  any  covenants  con- 
tained in  any  obligation  contract,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  obligations  and  other  funds 
under  Its  control  in  any  securities  approved 
for  Investment  of  National  bank  funds  and 
deposit  said  proceeds  and  other  funds,  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  by  check  or  otherwise,  in 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank  or  bank  having 
membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
and  (E)  perform  such  other  acts  not  pro- 
hibited by  law  as  it  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Obligations  of  the  Board  issued  under 
this  section  shall  contain  a  recital  to  that 
effect  which  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  underlying  obligation  Is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  valid.  Obligations  of  the  Board  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  be  lawful  invest- 
ments and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for 
all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the 
Investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  un- 
der the  authority  or  control  of  any  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of  laws 
administered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  The  limitations  and  restrictioas 
as  to  a  National  or  State  bank  dealing  in. 
underwriting,  or  purchasing  Investment  se- 
curities for  its  own  account,  as  provided  in 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C.  24),  and  section  5(c)  of  the  Act  of 
June  16,  1933  (12  U.S.C.  335),  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  notes  or  obligations  is- 
sued by  him  as  a  consequence  of  any  guar- 
antee under  this  section. 

"(d)  Authorization  fob  Appropriation. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978.  and  for  each  of  the  next  10 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  $50,000,000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  All  funds  approprl- 
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ated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.". 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curtis,     Mr.     Bartlett,     Mr. 

SCHMITT,    Mr.     GOLDWATER,    Mr. 

Thurmond,  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr. 
McClure)  : 

S.  1295.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program  by  Improving  and  strengthen- 
ing various  provisions  relating  to  eligi- 
bility benefits  and  administration;  im- 
proving the  nutritional  focus  of  the  pro- 
gram; and  redirecting  benefits  to  those 
truly  in  need;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  I  joined  more  than  100  Members  of 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  reform  the  food 
stamp  program.  We  proposed  compre- 
hensive legislation  that  would  have 
dramatically  reduced  food  stamp  fraud 
and  abuse  and  would  have  concentrated 
the  program's  benefits  upon  the  truly 
needy. 

Now  it  is  time  to  try  again.  The  task 
will  be  no  easier  this  time  siround.  In 
fact,  in  light  of  the  new  political  reali- 
ties in  official  Washington,  it  is  apt  to 
be  even  more  difficult.  But  every  elected 
official — each  Member  of  this  Congress — 
has  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  taxpayers: 
To  insure  that  their  money — and  we 
should  remind  ourselves  every  day  that  it 
is  their  money,  not  ours — is  handled 
carefully.  We  have  an  obligation  to  the 
needy:  To  insure  that  the  programs  of 
public  assistance  created  for  them  are 
not  abused  by  the  indolent  and  the 
greedy.  And  we  have  an  obligation  to 
ourselves:  A  debt  of  honor  to  demon- 
strate that,  if  the  food  stamp  program 
does  fall  victim  to  ill-considered  policy 
changes,  we  will  at  least  have  done  our 
best  to  preserve  its  vital  nutritional  help 
for  those  who  most  need  it. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  did  nothing 
about  food  stamp  reform.  This  year,  im- 
less  the  people  speak  up,  it  will  do  even 
worse.  The  public  should  understand  just 
what  is  happening  in  its  national  legis- 
lature. Plans  are  well  underway  to  trans- 
form the  food  stamp  program  from  a  nu- 
trition program  into  a  gigantic  cash 
giveaway,  a  free-for-all  barbecue  in 
which  the  hungry  will  be  elbowed  aside 
by  the  cunning  and  the  powerful.  That 
will  be  the  result  of  eliminating  the  pur- 
chase price  for  the  stamps,  merely  giving 
them  away  without  requiring  some  finan- 
cial participation  on  the  part  of  a  food 
stamp  recipient.  That  is  the  first  step — 
and  a  devious  one — toward  a  guaranteed 
annual  income.  If  that  is,  in  fact,  the 
direction  in  which  the  Congress  wants  to 
move,  let  us  do  so  publicly  and  candidly. 
Let  us  not  try  to  sneak  in  the  back  door. 

Once  we  start  giving  away  food  stamps, 
there  will  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  just  cash  out  the  entire  food  stamp 
program,  handing  out  Government 
checks  instead  of  stamps.  And  when  we 
start  doing  that,  there  will  be  no  reason 
not  to  combine  the  food  checks,  AFDC 
checks,  SSI  checks,  and  every  other  kind 
of  welfare  into  a  gigantic  Federal  dole. 
Past  examples  of  fraud  will  pale  by  com- 
parison with  the  new  potential  for  abuse. 

The  welfare  lobby  is  in  full  array.  One 
Df  its  leaders,  formerly  the  director  of 


an  organization  that  has  opposed  mean- 
ingful food  stamp  reform  while  receiving 
considerable  sums  of  Federal  poverty 
money  over  the  years,  has  recently  been 
appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who  oversees  the 
food  stamp  program. 

That  is  how  the  game  Is  being  played 
in  Washington;  and  every  newsman, 
editor,  and  taxpayer  throughout  the 
country  should  be  aware  of  it. 

The  interests  of  every  taxpayer  and 
needy  food  stamp  family  are  In  peril. 
It  is  in  their  interest  to  bar  the  door  of 
the  food  stamp  program  against  college 
students,  strikers,  the  willfully  unem- 
ployed, and  those  who  prefer  the  pursuit 
of  leisure  to  earning  a  living.  It  is  in  their 
interest  to  concentrate  nutrition  assist- 
ance on  those  who  need  it.  Food  stamps 
are  like  peanut  butter — the  more  you 
spread  it  around,  the  thinner  it  gets. 
And  if  you  keep  on  stretching  it,  you 
eventually  tear  apart  the  whole  sand- 
wich. 

That  could  happen  to  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  Federal  Government  is 
operating  within  restricted  resources. 
We  are  reaching  the  limits  of  how  much 
we  can  tax  and  tax  and  tax  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  For  the  sake  of  the  poor, 
we  have  to  learn  to  concentrate  upon 
them  the  resources  set  aside  for  their 
assistance.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  wel- 
fare reform  worthy  of  the  name. 

I  absolutely  reject  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  necessary  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  taxpayers  and  the  poor.  If 
the  American  people  have  one  over- 
riding weakness,  it  is  their  generosity. 
Show  them  people  in  need,  and  they  rush 
in  to  help.  They  will  not  tolerate  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  Public  Treas- 
ury by  special  interest  groups  and  by 
shiftless  individuals.  But  show  them  a 
well-designed,  efficient,  honest  system  of 
welfare,  and  they  will  support  it  with 
their  taxes  and  their  votes. 

That  is  the  kind  of  legislation  I  am 
proposing  today:  Generous  in  its  bene- 
fits to  those  who  qualify  for  them,  se- 
vere in  its  penalties  toward  those  who 
abuse  the  program,  thorough  in  its 
fraud-control  measures,  simple  in  its 
administration,  and  reasonable  in  its 
requirement  that  food  stamp  recipients 
do  their  part  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  few 
questions  and  answers  concerning  this 
legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  text  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  1295 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1977". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  term  'food'  means  any  food  or 
food  product  for  home  consumption  except 
alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  and  any  food, 
class  of  food,  food  product  or  condiment 
which  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  not 


less  often  than  once  annually  with  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  Council  (Food  and 
Nutrition  Board),  determines  has  such  neg- 
ligible or  low  nutritional  value  or  Insignifi- 
cant enhancement  of  palatablllty  as  tx>  be 
Inappropriate  for  Inclusion  In  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
Ice  cubes,  artificial  food  colorings,  powdered 
and  llq\ild  cocktail  mixes,  chewing  gum,  car- 
bonated beverages,  and  cooking  wines.  Such 
term  also  means  seeds  and  plants  for  use  In 
gardens  to  produce  food  for  the  personal 
consumption  of  the  eligible  household.". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  Is  tmiended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  term  'household'  means  a 
group  of  Individuals  who  are  sharing  com- 
mon living  quarters,  are  not  residents  of  an 
institution  or  boardlnghouse,  have  cooking 
facilities,  and  customarily  purchase  or  pre- 
pare their  food  in  common.  Residents  of 
federally  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly, 
built  under  either  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  (12  US.C.  1701q)  or  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  VS.C. 
1715  2-1),  shall  not  be  considered  residents 
of  an  Institution  or  boardlnghouse. 

"(2)  The  term  'household'  also  means  (A) 
a  single  Individual  living  alone  who  has 
cooking  facilities  and  who  purchases  and 
prepares  food  for  home  consiunption;  (B)  an 
elderly  person  who  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  10(h)  of  this  Act;  or  (C)  any 
narcotics  addict  or  alcoholic  who  lives  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  Institution  for  the  purpose 
of  regular  participation  In  a  drug  or  alco- 
holic treatment  and  rehabilitation  prognun. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  heads  of  households  who  are  au- 
thorized by  section  10(h)  of  this  Act  to  use 
coupons  to  pxirchase  meals  prepared  by 
others  shall  not  be  required  to  have  cooking 
facilities.". 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read -as 
follows : 

"(1)  The  term  'elderly  person'  means  a 
person  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over  who 
Is  not  a  resident  of  an  Institution  or  bocuxl- 
Inghouse.". 

(4)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(p)  as  follows: 

"(p)  The  term  'nutritionally  adequate 
diet'  means  a  diet  sufficient  to  feed  a  family 
of  four  persons,  consisting  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  between  twenty  and  flfty-foiir 
years  of  age,  one  child  between  nine  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  one  child  between 
six  and  eight  years  of  age,  and  which — 

"(1)  Is  based  on  the  thrifty  food  plan  de- 
veloped m  1975  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  Is  based  on  a  selection  of  foods  that 
meets  the  recommended  dietary  allowances, 
established  by  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  for 
all  nutrients  for  which  reliable  food  compo- 
sition data  are  available, 
whichever  is  less  expensive.  The  cost  of  such 
diet  shall  be  the  basis  for  uniform  coupon 
allotments  for  all  households  regardless  of 
composition,  except  that  the  cost  of  such 
diet  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  re- 
flect economies  of  scale,  various  household 
sizes,  and  the  cost  of  food  in  Alaska,  Guam, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.". 

ELIGIBLE   HOUSEHOLDS 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  of  eliglbUity  for 
participation  by  households  In  the  food 
stamp  program  and  no  plan  of  operation 
submitted  by  a  State  agency  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  standards  of  eligibility 
meet  those  established  by  the  Secretary. 
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"(2)  The  Income  standard 
every  State   shall   be   the  i 
poverty  guidelines  prescribe* 
Management  and  Budget 
pursuant  to  section  625  of 
portunlty  Act  of  1964,  as  a  - 
2971d)    for  the  forty-eight 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
and  Ouam  respectively;  but 
the  standards  of  eligibility 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
In  the  fifty  States. 

"(3)      The     Secretary 
ninety-day  period  preceding 
plication   or  recertificatlon 
income  for  purposes  of  elig 
fit  levels  of  hoixseholds;  but 
niay  be  used,  as  determined 
for  households  which  regu 
annual  Income  In  a  period  o 
tlally  shorter  than  one  year. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall 
allowable    amounts    of    fl 
(liquid  and  non -liquid  assets 
may  possess  and  remain  ellgl  d 
under  this  Act.  The  maxlmupi 
sources.    Including    both 
liquid  assets,  of  all  memben 
hold  may  not  exceed  $1,500 
hold,  except  that,  for  hoi 
more  persons  with  one  or 
years  of  age  or  over,  such 
exceed  $2,250.  The  value  of 
be  determined  at  fair  marke  i 
that  in  determining  the 
sources  of  any  household  the 
exclude — 

"(A)    the  principal 
which  such  re.sldence  Is  loca 
tent  that  their  market  value 
$25,000  in  the  case  of  any 
slstlng  of  three  persons  or  lea ; 
the  case  of  any  household 
persons  or  more.  Such 
creased  by  $10,000  In  any 
by  the  Office  of  Management 
where  the  median  market 

erty  used  as  a  personal 

median  market  value  for  sue 
in  the  United  States  by  25 

more.  In  the  case  of  any 

the  head  of  the  household  Is 
five  years  of  age  or  over,  the 
of  the  principal  residence, 
which   such    residence   Is 
totally  excluded; 

"(B)   a  motor  vehicle,  to 
its  market  value  does  not 

"(C)  household  goods  and 
to  the  extent  their  total 
not  exceed  $1,500;  and 

"(D)  property  used  in  a  . 
essential  to  the  self-support  . 
to  the  extent  that  the  equity 
property  does  not  exceed  $15 

"(6)    Household   income   .^ 
the  food  stamp  program  sha;  I 
Income  of  the  household,  as  d 
graph  (7)  of  this  subsection 
ductlon  of  $25  a  month  for  a 
which  there  is  at  least  one 
and    (B)    an    additional 
amoimt  equal  to  15  per  centui  a 
Income  to  compensate  for  ta? 
deductions,  and  work  expense? 

"(7)  (A)  Notwithstanding! 
slon  of  law,  gross  Income  for 
food  stamp  program  shall 
be  limited  to — 

"(1)    all    monetary    ^_^ 

payments  made  pursuant  to 
Volunteer  Services  Act  of  197 
gift,  compensation,  or  public 
slstance)  to  or  on  behalf  of 
the   household   except 
medical  costs; 
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"(U)  Federal,  State,  and  local  Income  tax 
refimds,  and  Federal  Income  tax  credits; 

"(111)  the  value  of  all  In-klnd  items  re- 
ceived by  any  member  of  the  household  from 
an  employer  as  a  gift  or  compensation;  and 
"(Iv)  the  value  of  all  benefits,  not  Included 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  this  subparagraph, 
received  by  or  made  on  behalf  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  household  under  any  publicly  or 
privately  funded  assistance  program  and  the 
ptUTX>se  of  which  is  to  assist  the  household 
In  meeting  its  food  or  housing  needs. 

"(B)  Gross  Income  for  the  purposes  of  the 
food  stamp  program  shall  not  include — 

"(1)  payments  for  medical  costs  made  on 
behalf  of  the  household; 

"(11)  Income  received  as  compensation  for 
services  performed  as  an  employee  or  In- 
come from  self-employment  by  a  child  resid- 
ing with  the  household  who  is  a  student  and 
who  has  not  attained  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day; 

"(ill)  payments  received  under  title  II  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisitions  Policies  Act  of  1970; 

"(iv)  Income  of  a  household  In  a  quarter 
which  is  received  too  Infrequently  or  irregu- 
larly to  be  reasonably  anticipated  unless  such 
Infrequent  or  Irregular  Income  of  all  house- 
hold members  exceeds  $30  during  any  three- 
month  period; 

"(V)  all  loans,  except  loans  on  which  re- 
payment is  deferred  until  completion  of  the 
recipient's  education;  and 

"(vl)  the  cost  of  producing  self-employed 
Income. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  also  establish  tem- 
porary emergency  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  duration  of  an  emergency,  without  re- 
gard to  income  and  other  financial  resources, 
for  households  that  are  victims  of  a  disaster 
which  disfupts  commercial  channels  of  food 
distribution  when  he  determines  that  (A) 
such  households  are  In  need  of  temporary 
food  assistance,  and  (B)  commercial  chan- 
nels of  food  distribution  have  again  become 
available  to  meet  the  temporary  food  needs 
of  such  households. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
uniform  national  standards  of  eligibility  to 
be  prescribed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  a  provision  that  each  State  agency 
shall  provide  that  a  household  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  If  it 
Includes  an  able-bodied  adult  person  be- 
tween eighteen  and  sixty-five  years  of  age 
(except  mothers  or  other  members  of  the 
household  who  have  the  responsibility  of  care 
of  dependent  children  under  the  age  of  six 
years  or  of  an  incapacitated  member  of  the 
household;  bona  fide  students  in  any  pri- 
mary or  secondary  school  or  equivalent  train- 
ing program:  and  persons  employed  and 
working  at  least  thirty  hours  per  week 
who — 

"(A)  Incurs  a  reduction  of  Income  as  a 
result  of  voluntarily  reducing  his  or  her  num- 
ber of  hours  of  employment  without  a  good 
cause  pertaining  to  nonpayment  of  wages  or 
to  employment  Injurious  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  person,  unless  the  household  of 
which  such  person  Is  a  member  was  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  Act  immediatelv  prior 
to  such  reduction,  except  that  In  no  case 
shall  the  benefits  of  such  household  under 
this  Act  be  increased  as  a  result  of  such  per- 
son's so  reducing  such  hoiu-s  of  employment; 

"(B)  fails  to  register  for  employment  at  a 
State  or  Federal  employment  office  or,  when 
Impractical  to  register  at  such  an  office,  fails 
to  register  at  such  other  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  office  designated  by  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  has  refused  to  accept  employment  or 
public  work  which  Is  not  injurious  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  person,  which  is  lo- 
cated within  thirty  miles  of  the  person's 
principal  residence  and  private  or  public 
transportation  Is  available  to  the  person 
(such  thirty  mUes  shall  be  determined  by  the 


shortest  route  xised  by  public  transportation 
if  such  transportation  must  be  uised  by  the 
person) ,  and  which  compensates  the  person 
at  not  less  than — 

"(1)  the  applicable  State  or  Federal  mini- 
mum wage;  or 

"(11)  $2  per  hour  if  any  wage  described  in 
such  clause  (1)  does  not  apply; 
except  that  no  person  who  is  employed  shall 
be  required  to  accept  employment  or  public 
work,  in  lieu  of  his  or  her  present  employ- 
ment, which  compensates,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  wage  rate  and  number  of  hours 
worked,  the  person  in  a  lesser  amoimt  than 
his  pr  her  present  employment; 

"(D)  fails  to  inquire  regularly  about  em- 
plojrment  with  prospective  employers  or 
otherwise  fails  to  engage  regularly  In  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  securing  employment, 
as  required  by  regtUations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary; or 

"(E)  is  enrolled  In  an  institution  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  such  enrollment  is 
a  substitute  for  full-time  employment,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  him;  however,  no 
household  shall  be  disqualified  from  partic- 
ipation in  the  food  stamp  program  under 
this  Act  because  an  able-bodied  member  of 
such,  household,  other  than  the  head  of  such 
household  or  the  spouse  of  the  head  of  such 
household.  Is  enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
post-secondary  education  and  his  or  her  en- 
rollment is  a  substance  for  full-time  employ- 
ment (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
whether  or  not  such  member  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (A)  through  (D) 
of  this  paragraph:  but  the  benefits  to  which 
any  such  household  is  entitled  under  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
any  such  member  or  members  of  such  house- 
holds. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  re- 
fusal to  work  at  a  plant  or  site  because  of  a 
strike  or  any  other  labor  dispute  (other  than 
a  lockout),  as  defined  in  section  2(9)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  a  refusal  to  accept  employment;  ex- 
cept that  a  household  shall  not  lose  Its  eli- 
gibility for  food  stamps  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  a  result  of  one  of  Its  members  re- 
fusing to  work  at  such  plant  or  site  if  the 
household  was  eligible  for  food  stamps  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  refusal  to  work,  but 
In  no  case  shall  the  household  receive  in- 
creased benefits  inider  this  Act  as  a  result  of 
such  refusal  to  work.". 

(2)  Section  5  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(e)  No  individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program  un- 
less he  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
and  is  either  (1)  a  citizen  or  (2)  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
or  otherwise  permanently  residing  in  the 
United  States  under  color  of  law  (tacludlng 
any  alien  who  Is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  section  203(a)  (7)  or  section 
212(d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act).  If,  In  the  application  process  it 
becomes  known,  or  the  State  agency  has  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  an  alien  has  entered  or 
remained  in  the  United  States  Illegally,  the 
State  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  information  Indicating  that  the 
applicant  may  be  an  Illegal  alien. 

"(f)  No  household  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program  if  any 
member  thereof  refuses  to  submit,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary,  information  which 
will  permit  a  determination  as  to  its  eligi- 
bility or  the  amount  of  benefits  to  which 
it  Is  entitled  under  the  program.  The  State 
agency  shall  disqualify  from  participation 
In  the  program,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  any  household  and  any  member 
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thereof  found  to  have  fraudulently  obtained 
coupons. 

"(g)  No  Individual  who  Is  a  minor  in  the 
State  where  application  is  made  shall  be 
considered  a  household  member  for  purposes 
of  the  food  stamp  program  if  such  minor  re- 
sides in  a  household  In  which  no  other  mem- 
ber has  a  legal  duty  to  support  such  minor, 
unless — 

"(1)  the  Individual  who  had  a  duty  to 
support  such  minor  Ls  financially  unable  to 
perform  that  duty;  or 

"(2)  no  individual  with  such  duty  exists. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
household  receiving  benefits  under  this  Act 
to  report  its  Income  at  least  once  each  month 
and,  at  State  option,  a  monthly  reporting  of 
other  changes  in  the  household's  circum- 
stances, including,  but  not  limited  to,  house- 
hold size  and  resources. 

"(1)  If  any  member  of  a  household  know- 
ingly transfers  liquid  or  nonllquld  assets 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  or  attempting 
to  qualify  the  household  for  benefits  under 
the  food  stamp  program,  that  household 
and  all  members  thereof  shall  be  Ineligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  for  such  pe- 
riod of  time  as  may  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  pe- 
riod of  time  be  less  than  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  discovery  of  the  transfer. 

"(j)  No  individual  who  receives  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act,  State  sup- 
plementary payments  described  in  section 
1616  of  such  Act,  or  payments  of  the  t3rpe 
referred  to  In  section  212(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-66,  as  amended,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  member  of  a  household  or  an  elderly 
person  for  purposes  of  this  Act  for  any 
month.  If,  for  such  month,  such  individual 
resides  in  a  State  which  provides  State  sup- 
plementary payments  (1)  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  section  1616(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  (2)  the  level  of  which  has 
been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfao-e  to  have  been  specifi- 
cally Increased  so  as  to  include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps.". 

ISSUANCE   AND   USE   OF   COUPONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6  (e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  shall  Include  only  such 
words"  and  all  that  follows  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "shall  include  places  for 
the  recipient  to  sign  when  he  or  she  receives 
and  redeems  the  coupon,  and  shall  Include 
only  such  words  as  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  purpose  and  denomination  of  the  cou- 
pons.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Coupons  Issued  to  eligible  households 
shall  be .  negotiable  at  approved  food  stores 
only — 

"(1)  If  the  coupons  have  been  signed  by 
one  member  of  the  household,  or  an  au- 
thorized representative  thereof,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  issuing  agent  and  in  the  presence 
of  an  agent  of  such  food  store;  and 

"(2)  If  the  same  member  or  representa- 
tive has  presented  (along  with  any  other  In- 
formation required  by  the  Secretary)  at  each 
such  signing  a  card  containing  the  signature 
and  photograph  of  the  member  or  represent- 
ative, as  the  case  may  be.  Such  card  may  be 
any  card  issued  by  the  Federal,  a  State,  or  a 
local  government.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that  State  or  local  agencies  shall  Issue, 
without  charge  to  the  household,  such  a  card 
to  any  household  which  can  verify  that  no 
member  or  authorized  representative  of  the 
household  has  such  a  card. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  means  for  enabling  a  household  In 
which  no  member  is  physically  or  otherwise 
able  to  meet  the  conditions  of  subsection 


(d)  of  this  section  to  negotiate  its  coupons 
in  a  manner  which  will  assxire  their  use  only 
by  the  Intended  beneficiary.". 

VALUE  op  THE  COUPON  ALLOTMENT  AND  CHARGES 
TO  BE  MADE 

Sec.  5.  Section  7  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  In  such  amount  as  will  provide 
such  households  a  coupon  allotment  suffi- 
cient to  allow  them  to  purchase  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  as  defined  In  section  3(p) 
of  this  Act.  In  no  event  shall  the  face  value 
of  the  coupon  allotments  used  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  exceed 
those  in  the  fifty  States.  The  face  value  of  the 
coupon  allotment  shall  be  adjusted  semi- 
annually by  the  nearest  dollar  Increment 
that  is  a  multiple  of  two  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  prices  of  food  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Such  changes  shall  be  made  in  Jan- 
uary and  July  of  each  year  based  upon  the 
cost  of  food  in  the  preceding  August  and 
February,  respectively.  In  no  event  shall  such 
adjustments  be  made  for  households  of  a 
given  size  unless  the  Increase  In  the  face 
value  of  the  coupon  allotment  for  such 
households,  as  calculated  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection,  is  a  minimum  of  $2.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  a  household  shall  be 
charged  (beginning  with  allotments  issued 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  National  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1977)  for  Its  coupon 
allotment  a  per  centum  of  Its  Income  which 
equals — 

"(1)  the  percentum  of  Income  expended 
for  food  by  an  average  household  of  Its  size 
and  income  range  in  the  region  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  household  receiving  benefits 
resides,  as  established  by  the  most  recent 
Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  compiled  by 
the  Biu*eau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  or 

"(2)  30  per  centum,  whichever  Is  less. 

When  the  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
is  increased  or  decreased  under  subsection 
(a),  the  amount  paid  by  a  household  shall 
be  increased  or  decreased,  respectively,  by 
the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  its  coupon  allotment. 
The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  each  eligi- 
ble household  receives  four  authorizations 
to  purchase  cards  In  a  timely  manner  at 
the  outset  of  each  month  In  which  it  Is 
eligible  so  that  it  can  continue  to  purchase 
food  with  the  use  of  coupons  without  inter- 
ruption. Each  card  shall  represent  one- 
fourth  of  that  household's  monthly  coupon 
allotment.". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  (5)  (A)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  which  may  include  the  State 
agency"  Immediately  after  the  word  "desig- 
nee". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  (6)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  or  his  designee,". 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  6.  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "To  encourage  the  piu-chase  of  nutri- 
tious foods,  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  tech- 
nical assistance  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  shall  extend  its  food  and  nutrition 
education  program  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  to  reasonably  reach  food  stamp  pro- 
gram recipients.  The  program  shall  be  fur- 
ther supplemented  by  the  development  of 
printed  materials  designed  to  teach  low- 
Income   persons   how    to    buy   and   prepare 


more  nutritious  and  economical  meals.  From 
the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate 
to  the  Extension  Service  such  sums  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  program  of  nutrition  education.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
removal"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  removal 
and  reappUcatlon  and  recertificatlon  shall 
be  required  as  a  condition  for  eligibility 
after  such  period". 

(3)  Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (e)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "  (5)  that  the  State  agency 
shall  undertake  effective  action,  including 
the  use  of  services  provided  by  other  fed- 
erally funded  agencies  and  organizations,  to 
Inform  low-Income  households  concerning 
the  availability  and  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  program;". 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  "and"  preceding  clause  (8)  and 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "and  (9)  the 
establishment  of  an  earnings  clearance  sys- 
tem (which  system  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (5  U.S.C.  552a),  In- 
sofar as  It  provides  for  the  use  of  Informa- 
tion from  non-Federal  records)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  actual  Income  and  as- 
sets of  a  household  against  those  reported  by 
such  household,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  exempt  any  State  from  the  requirement 
of  this  clause  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  would  be  Impracticable  or  Impossible 
for  such  State  to  comply  with  It.". 

(6)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  program  there 
is  a  failiu-e  by  a  State  agency  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  with  the  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  with 
the  State  plan  of  operation,  he  shall  Inform 
such  State  agency  of  such  failure  and  allow 
the  State  agency  a  specified  period  of  time 
for  the  correction  of  such  failure.  If  the  State 
agency  does  not  correct  such  failure  within 
the  specified  period  of  time,  the  Secretary 
may  alternatively  or  concurrently  (A)  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a 
request  that  an  injunction  be  sought  to  re- 
quire compliance  by  the  State  agency  and, 
at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General  in  an  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  the 
State  agency  may  be  so  enjoined,  or  (B)  di- 
rect that  there  be  no  further  Issuance  of  cou- 
pons In  the  political  subdivisions  where  such 
failure  has  occurred  until  such  time  as  sat- 
isfactory corrective  action  has  been  taken. 

"(2)  If  any  State  falls  substantially  to 
carry  out  the  State  plan  of  operation  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  (including  any 
quality  control  plan)  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  State  for  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  withhold  from  the  State  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
which  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  such 
State  under  section  15(b)  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  administrative  expenses.". 

(6)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "gross"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

(7)  Section  10  If  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  sys- 
tem operated  at  the  national  level  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  information  to  State 
agencies  in  order  to  assist  such  agencies  in 
preventing  households  from  receiving  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  in  more  than  one  State 
or  In  more  than  one  political  subdivision 
within  a  State. 

"(k)  In  order  to  assure  that  Individuals 
living  as  one  household  do  not  qualify  aa 
two  or  more  separate  households  for  pur- 
poses of  benefits  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  precise  criteria  for  de- 
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Sec.  7.  Section  14  of  the 
1964,  as  amended,  is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the 
tlon: 

"(e)(1)   Any  person, 
agency,  other  than  a  membei 
eligible  to  participate  In  the 
tall  food  store  authorized  to 
food  coupons  for  food  or 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
a  civil  money  penalty  not  In 
for  each  violation. 

"(2)  Any  civil  penalty 
subsection  shall  be  assessed 
or  his  designee,  by  written 

"(3)  In  determining  the 
penalty,    the   Secretary  shall 
count  the  gravity  of  the 
culpability,    any    history    of 
ability   to  pay,  and  such 
Justice  may  require. 

"(4)   The  person  assessed 
an  opportunity  for  an  agenci 
request  made  within  thirty 
ance  of  the  notice  of 
hearing,  all  issues  shall  be 
the  record  pursuant  to  sectlo  i 
United  States  Code.  The 
tlon  shall  be  made  by  final 
be  reviewed  only  as  provlde< 
(6).  If  no  hearing  is 
herein,    the   assessment   shal 
final  unappealable  order. 

"(5)   Any  person  against 
Imposing   a   civil   money 
entered  after  agency  hearing 
tlon  may  obtain  review  by  th 
court  of  appeals  for   the 
the  person  resides  or  does 
a   written   notice   of   appeal 
within   sixty   days   from    the 
order,  and  simultaneously 
such  notice  by  registered  or 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
certify  and  file  in  such  cour 
which  the  penalty  was  imposed 
In   section   2112   of   title  28, 
Code.  The  findings  of  the 
set  aside  if  found  to  be  unsu, 
stantial  evidence  as  provided 
(2)   (e)  of  title  5.  United  States 
the  court  upholds  the 
shall  enter  judgment  in  favoi 
States  In  the  amount  of  the 
Judgment  may  be  registered 
States  district  court  In 
provisions  of  section  1963  of 
States  Code. 

"(6)   If  any  person  falls  to 
assessed  under  this  subsectioji 
become  a  final  and 
Secretary  shall  refer  the 
torney    General,     who     shall 
amount  assessed  by  action  In 
ate   United    States   district 
action  the  validity  and 
the  final  order  imposing  tlic 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may.  In 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit 
tywhlch  Is  subject  to 
imposed  under  this  section 
"(8t   The  Secretary  shall 
Illations  establishing  procedun  s 
Implement  this  section." 
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COOPERATION  WITH   STATE 

Sec.  8.  Section  15  of  the  Pock 
1964.  as  amended,  is  amended 
(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  "The" 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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vided in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  "; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (4)  "out- 
reach" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "infor- 
mation". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to  75 
per  centum  of  all  direct  costs  of  State  food 
stamp  program  Investigations,  prosecutions, 
and  State  activities  related  to  recovering 
losses  sustained  in  the  food  stamp  program. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  administrative  costs  Incurred 
by  a  State  plan  for  aid  and  services  to  needy 
families  with  children,  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  in  con- 
ducting public  assistance  withholding  proce- 
dures under  section  10(e)(7)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "As  part  of  such  report  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following  additional  Information: 

"(1)  the  status  of  the  Secretary's  efforts 
to  obtain  from  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  from  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  data  which  can  be 
utilized  to  establish  the  size  and  composition 
of  both  the  households  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  households 
which  are  not  participating  in  but  are  eligible 
for  such  program; 

"(2)  the  status  of  the  Secretary's  quality 
control  program.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to— 

"(A)  a  description  of  efforts  to  Incorporate 
techniques  that  have  been  effective  In  the 
several  States  for  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
overpayments  and  of  granting  benefits  to 
ineligible  households: 

"(B)  a  summary  of  steps  taken  to  provide 
complete  quality  control  coverage  for  all  food 
stamp  households  through  arrangements 
for  expanded  State  reviews; 

"(C)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
better  analysis  and  reporting  of  quality  con- 
trol review  results  by  the  States  have  been 
achieved,  so  that  more  meaningful  informa- 
tion will  be  available  on  the  significance  and 
causes  of  program  errors:  and 

■(D)  a  summary  of  the  extent  to  which 
proposed  corrective  actions  have  been  criti- 
cally evaluated  In  relation  to  their  expected 
Impact  on  basic  causes  of  food  stamp  pro- 
gram errors  and  the  extent  to  which  correc- 
tive actions  have  been  systematically  fol- 
lowed up  to  see  to  what  extent  such  actions 
are  decreasing  errors  and  Improving  program 
Integrity:  and 

"(3)  recommendations  which  the  Secretary 
believes  will  assure  that  public  funds  under 
the  food  stamp  program  will  be  directed  In 
a  cost/ beneficial  manner  to  households  most 
in  need  of  su:h  assistance.". 

Questions    and    Answers 
Q.  Why  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  pur- 
chase requirement  for  food  stamps? 

A.  The  Purchase  Requirement  is  the  heart 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  It  Is  what  makes 
it  a  nutrition  Program,  rather  than  merely 
another  Income  supplement.  Because  It  re- 
quires a  food  stamp  recipient  to  commit  part 
of  his  funds  toward  the  purchase  of  food.  It 
makes  sure  that  federal  assistance  adds  to, 
rather  than  replaces,  the  amount  of  money 
which  a  poor  person  spends  for  food.  This  is 


especially  Important  when  a  food  stamp  re- 
cipient Is  responsible  for  children  or  the  a^ed. 
When  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  was  started, 
it  was  correctly  perceived  that  just  handing 
out  stamps  would  be  like  merely  handing  out 
cash:  there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  re- 
cipients would  not  then  spend  some  other 
way — and  perhaps  some  wasteful  way — the 
money  they  had  been  budgeting  f :r  food. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  purchase  price  keep  many 
poor  persons  from  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram? 

A.  That  Is  not  likely.  For  the  poorest  of  the 
poor — who,  we  are  told,  cannot  afford  to  ante 
up  even  a  few  dollars  to  buy  their  share  of 
food  stamps — the  purchase  price  is  zero.  And 
for  all  food  stamp  recipients,  there  is  some- 
thing called  V.P.R.:  a  Variable  Purchase  Re- 
quh-ement  (V.P.R.) .  This  means  that  they  can 
choose  to  buy  only  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  their 
monthly  allotment  of  stamps,  putting  up  only 
a  corresponding  quarter  or  half  of  their  pur- 
chase requirement. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  eliminat- 
ing the  purchase  requirement? 

A.  It  would  be  fantastically  expensive,  and 
it  would  ultimately  doom  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program.  Last  year,  It  was  estimated  that 
EPR  would  Increase  Program  costs  by  $2.1 
billion.  Now  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimates  a  cost  of  only — It  Is  so  easy  In 
the  Congress  to  say  "only" — $500  million. 
Pood  Stamp  Arithmetic  strikes  again!  As 
our  former  colleague,  Jim  Buckley,  used  to 
point  out  with  regard  to  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program,  the  federal  government  is  least 
to  be  believed  when  it  speaks  In  statistics. 

This  much  we  do  know:  millions  of  mar- 
ginal cases — persons  who  do  not  need  food 
stamps  badly  enough  to  bother  applying  for 
them  and  persons  who  are  not  truly  poor  but 
are  technically  eligible  for  the  Program- 
would  suddenly  be  able  to  get  stamps  with- 
out the  bother  of  committing  any  of  their 
own  resources  for  food.  The  participation 
rate  would  skyrocket,  not  because  hungry 
people  would  be  getting  food  stamps  for  the 
first  time  but  because  people  who  do  not 
feel  the  need  to  use  food  stamps  would  find 
It  hard  to  resist  an  outright  gift  of  stamps, 
requiring  no  other  effort  on  their  part  ex- 
cept picking  up  the  prize. 

Q.  Then  why  do  we  hear  so  much  about 
the  need  to  eliminate  the  purchase  require- 
ment? 

A.  This  issue  was  best  summed  up  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  McGovern, 
m  hearings  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  on  October  7,  1975,  when  he  ob- 
served "that  we  are  moving  toward  the  con- 
cept of  a  single  flat  income  maintenance 
guarantee.  Now,  very  frankly,  when  you  eli- 
minate the  purchase  price,  you  ere  taking  a 
step  In  that  direction,  and  It  Is  probably  a 
step  that  Is  more  palatable  to  the  Coneress 
and  the  American  people  than  talking  about 
a  guaranteed  Income.  Nobody  Is  more  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  hazards  on  that  approach 
than  I  am." 

Q.  At  what  level  should  the  purchase  price 
be  set? 

A.  Before  specifying  what  the  purchase 
price  should  be,  we  should  first  understand 
that  It  should  apply  to  a  recipient's  gross 
Income,  not  to  his  net  Income.  It  Is  double- 
talk  to  say  that  a  recipient  should  have  to 
ante  no  25  percent  or  27  percent  of  his  In- 
come for  food  stamps,  when  we  r»allv  mean 
25  percent  of  part  of  his  Income,  after  lavish 
deductions  have  camouflaged  his  real,  total 
Income. 

As  to  the  exact  percentage  of  income  a 
reclTDlent  should  lay  out  In  order  to  get  his 
food  stamp  allotment.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  he  should  spend  the  same  percentage 
of  Income  now  being  spent  by  other  families 
(food  stamp  users  and  non-users  alike)  of 
the  same  size  at  the  same  Income  level.  If  we 
set  the  purchase  price  for  food  stamps  much 
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lower  than  that,  we  are.  In  effect,  using  fed- 
eral money  to  displace  the  portion  of  private 
funds  that  a  person  should  be  spending  for 
food.  The  purpose  of  food  stamps  Is  not  to 
supplant  what  a  recipient  now  spends  for 
nutrition,  but  to  add  to  It.  When  the  pur- 
chase price  Is  set  below  the  percentage  of 
his  Income  he  really  spends  for  food,  then 
food  stamps  are  not  Just  giving  him  more 
nutritional  buying  power;  they  are  freeing 
up  his  food  money  to  be  used  for  other 
things. 

That  is  why  the  Tower  Food  Stamp  Bill 
sets  the  purchase  requirement  at  the  per- 
centage of  gross  income  expended  for  food 
by  an  average  household  of  the  same  size 
and  income  range,  with  regional  variations, 
as  established  by  the  most  recent  Consumer 
Expenditure  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  or  30  percent  of  Income,  which- 
ever is  less.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  insist 
that  the  persons  helped  by  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  must  continue  to  help  themselves 
at  the  same  level  at  which  they  are  now  al- 
ready doing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  to  make  sure  that 
food  stamps  are  used  for  nutritional  food, 
rather  than  Items  of  little  nutritional  value? 
A.  As  a  first  step,  we  can  prohibit  the  use 
of  food  stamps  to  purchase  commodities  like 
Ice  cubes,  food  colorings,  cocktail  mixes, 
pum,  carbonated  drinks,  and  cooking  wines. 
This  legislation  would  do  Just  that,  and  it 
would  be  easily  enforceable.  We  might  con- 
sider In  the  future  limiting  the  iise  of  food 
stamps  to  a  list  of  highly  nutritious  basic 
commodities. 

Q.  Is  fraud  a  serious  problem  In  the  food 
stamp  program? 

A.  There  is  every  indication  that  It  Is. 
A  year  ago,  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service 
claimed  that  the  fraud  rate  In  the  Program 
was  only  one-tenth  of  one  percent.  That 
figure  has  since  been  used  by  the  Food 
Stamp  Lobby  to  Justify  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  Program.  There  was  only  one 
problem:  that  figure  was  a  hoax.  It  referred 
just  to  the  cases  of  food  stamp  fraud  which 
were  discovered,  prosecuted,  and  for  which 
convictions  were  secured  In  court.  That  Is 
a  mlnlscule  percentage  of  the  real  food 
stamp  fraud. 

Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  reduce  food 
stamp  fraud? 

A.  By  a  series  of  meastires.  Pood  stamps 
should  be  replaced  by  counter-signed  food 
stamp  coupons  (signed  once  by  the  recipient 
when  they  are  picked  up  at  the  Issuing  of- 
fice and  again  when  they  are  presented  at 
the  supermarket.)  This  would  greatly  re- 
duce food  stamp  transfer  and  the  bartering 
of  food  stamps. 

Every  food  stamp  recipient  should  be  Is- 
sued a  photo-ldentlficatlon  card.  It  is 
astounding  that  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 
The  Governor  of  one  eastern  state  Is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked  recently  that,  when 
his  State  began  issuing  photo-I.D.'s  to  wel- 
fare recipients,  11%  of  the  case  load  did  not 
show  up  to  be  photographed. 

An  earnings-clearance  system,  to  cross- 
check earned  income  against  reported  In- 
come would  enable  the  government  to  crack 
down  on  non-needy  persons  who  are  ex- 
ploiting the  Food  Stamp  Program.  We 
don't  need  a  study  of  this  system,  as  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  proposes.  We  need 
the  system  itself,  and  in  a  hurry. 

A  computerized  national  application  cross- 
check could  discover  and  prevent  multiple 
application  for  food  stamps.  And  we  should 
require  that  a  food  stamp  household  reapply 
and  go  through  recertlflcatlon  within  30  days 
after  that  household  changes  its  place  of 
residence,  which  Is  often  the  tip-off  concern- 
ing a  changed  Income-situation. 

Finally,  this  bill  proposes  to  Increjise  the 
federal  share  In  the  costs  of  all  food  stamp 
Investigations    and    prosecutions    from    Its 


present  50  percent  to  75  percent.  This  will  be 
a  financial  Incentive  to  the  States  to  do  more 
to  stop  food  stamp  fraud  than  many  of  them 
have  been  willing  to  do  with  their  own  lim- 
ited resources. 

Q.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  90-day  accounting 
period  for  certification  of  food  stamp  appli- 
cants? Does  this  mean  a  90-day  wait  for  food 
stamps? 

A.  There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  it,  but  It 
does  not  mean  a  waiting  period.  Retrospec- 
tive accounting  means  looking  at  an  appli- 
cant's previous  income,  rather  than  merely 
his  Income  on  the  day  he  applies  for  food 
stamps.  When  a  highly  paid  individual  be- 
comes unemployed,  his  Income  drops  from, 
say,  $25,000  to  $0.  Or  does  It?  At  what  point 
does  that  individual  become  "poor"?  On  the 
day  he  loses  his  Job?  (Remember,  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  is  available  to  carry  him 
through  his  Joblessness.)  A  90-day  account- 
ing period  would  take  into  account  the  appli- 
cant's earnings  for  the  three  previous  months 
before  he  applies  for  food  stamps.  If  his  un- 
employment is  of  lengthy  duration,  he  will 
eventually — perhaps  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps 
in  a  month  or  two — become  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  But  it  isn't  fair  to  the  truly  poor  to 
pretend  that  this  individual,  who  temporarily 
may  have  little  Income — is  "poor"  in  the 
same  way  a  welfare  family  is  jxKjr.  Moreover, 
many  persons  with  seasonal  Incomes  can  now 
qualify  for  food  stamps,  even  though  their 
overall  annual  Income  would  be  too  high  to 
receive  them.  A  professional  athlete,  who 
earns  considerable  income  for  part  of  the 
year,  technically  has  no  Income  In  the  off- 
season. But  he  Is  not  "poor"  in  the  way  a 
destitute  family  Is  poor.  We  can  preserve  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  for  those  who  need  it 
most  by  instituting  a  90-day  accounting  pe- 
riod in  determining  who  Is,  and  who  Is  not, 
eligible. 

Q.  Why  does  your  bill  disqualify  persons 
from  the  program  for  90  days  if  they  transfer 
their  assets  to  other  persons  in  order  to  be- 
come eligible  for  food  stamps? 

A.  Because  those  persons  are  engaged  In 
fraud.  It  is  Incredible  that  the  Program  now 
has  n-)  prohibition  against  this  shifting  of 
assets,  including  bank  accounts.  Anyone  who 
would  use  this  kind  of  deceit  in  order  to 
profit  from  the  money  set  aside  for  the  poor 
deserves  to  be  barred  from  the  Program  for 
at  least  a  few  months,  during  which  time 
they  may  come  to  understand  that  picking 
the  taxpayer's  pocket  is  a  serious  offense. 

Q.  Why  are  asset  limitations  needed  in  the 
program? 

A.  It  Is  unfair,  unjust,  and  Inequitable  to 
ask  some  taxpayers  who  do  not  own  color 
TV's,  luxury  cars,  expensive  Jewelry,  a  lavish 
wardrobe,  and  all  the  latest  kitchen  appli- 
ances to  subsidize  the  grocery  bills  of  other 
people  who  do  own  those  things.  It  Is  intoler- 
able that  a  frugal  and  sacrificing  family 
should  have  to  support  the  self-indulgence 
of  the  high-living  folks  down  the  block. 
Q.  Can  asset  limitations  really  be  enforced? 
A.  They  can  and  they  have.  The  experience 
of  successful  state  welfare  administrators  has 
demonstrated  that.  We  are  not  proposing  a 
detailed  evaluation  of  every  single  Item  a 
food  stamp  applicant  owns.  Standard,  min- 
imum values  can  be  listed  for  certain  major 
possessions,  and  the  applicant  need  only 
check  off  which  ones  he  owns.  Random 
checks  can  minimize  willful  misstatements. 
Just  the  existence  of  this  system  of  asset 
listing  will  dissuade  many  non-need '  persons 
from  using  food  stamps. 

Q.  What  are  your  proposed  asset  limita- 
tions based  upon? 

A.  They  are  the  same  Asset  Limits  now  In 
effect  in  another  federal  assistance  program, 
S.S.I.  (Supplemental  Security  Income).  All 
the  participants  in  that  Program — the  aged 
and  blind  and  poor — have  to  meet  those  Asset 
Limits;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  food 
stamp  recipients,  most  of  whom  are  neither 


aged  nor  blind  nor  destitute,  should  not  do 
the   same. 

Q.  Why  do  you  Include  in-kind  Income  In 
calculating  an  applicant's  eligibility  for  food 
stamps? 

A.  Unless  we  Include  In-kind  Income — 
housing  benefits,  the  food  assistance  provided 
by  other  programs  like  school  lunches  and 
W.I.C. — we  won't  have  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  whether  a  person  is  truly  poor  and 
truly  needy.  One  of  the  great  scandals  of 
present  welfare  programs  Is  that  they  allow 
some  recipients  to  have  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  do  taxpayers  who  work  for  a  liv- 
ing and  never  go  on  the  dole.  One  major  rea- 
son for  that  Intolerable  exploitation  of  work- 
ing Americans  Is  that  welfare  "experts"  refuse 
to  look  at  all  the  material  benefits  provided 
to  low-income  persons.  The  Smith  family 
may  have  a  low  Income,  but  they  therefore 
qualify  for  numerous  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams of  assistance.  When  you  count  all  the 
Income  supplements  they  receive.  In  cash  and 
in  kind,  they  may  have  a  higher  total  Income 
than  do  their  neighbors,  whose  taxes  are  sup- 
porting the  Smiths.  It  Just  Isn't  fair;  and 
that  Is  why,  whenever  anyone  talks  about 
Income  cut-offs  for  food  stamp  eligibility,  it 
Is  necessary  to  pin  them  down :  do  they  mean 
true  overall  Income,  or  just  cash  Income. 
Moreover,  do  they  mean  gross  cash  Income, 
or  net  cash  Income  after  a  series  of  deduc- 
tions. If  we  look  closely,  we  may  find  that 
some  people  with  "incomes"  of  $6,000  or 
S7.000  actually  have  an  overall  standard  of 
living  many  thousands  of  dollars  above  that 
level. 

Q.  How  can  you  make  sure  that  food  stamp 
recipients  who  can  work,  do  work? 

A.  We  can  require  a  food  stamp  recipient 
to  register  for  work  when  he  picks  up  his 
stamps;  to  periodically  present  evidence  of 
active  Job  search  (Just  as  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  System ) ;  to  accept  a  job 
If  available  (rather  than  being  able  to  refuse 
Jobs  not  to  his  liking);  and,  finally,  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  work  programs  if  such 
programs  are  locally  available.  Moreover,  a 
stamp  recipient  would  be  disqualified  If  he 
voluntarily  quit  his  Job  or  reduced  his  hours 
In  order  to  artlflcally  lower  his  Income.  There 
would  be  no  loophole,  as  there  now  Is  in  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  System,  that 
allows  an  applicant  to  turn  down  valid  job 
offers  for  reasons  other  than  health,  safety, 
and  distance. 

Q.  Why  shouldn't  college  students  be  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps? 

A.  Why  should  they?  If  a  factory  worker 
decides  to  take  a  year  or  two  off  from  his  Job 
to  study  and  read  and  ponder  the  great 
thoughts  of  mankind,  he  can't  get  welfare. 
If  an  office  worker  quits  her  Job  to  paint  and 
sculpt  and  write  poetry,  she  can't  get  food 
stamps.  Why,  then,  should  a  certain  privi- 
leged class  of  predominantly  yoimg  people 
subsidize  their  meals  with  the  taxes  paid  by 
their  eighteen  and  nineteen  year  old  peers 
who  labor  in  mines  and  on  farms  and  in  the 
Armed  Forces?  This  country  has  never  had 
an  aristocracy  with  the  right  to  tax  others 
in  order  to  live  in  leisure,  at  least  not  until 
college  students  became  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

Q.  Why  does  your  bill  disqualify  strikers 
from  the  food  stamp  program? 

A.  Anyone  who  willfully  makes  themselves 
unemployed  should  not  be  supported  by  the 
generosity  of  his  neighbors.  If  a  person  who 
goes  on  strike  had  been  eligible  for  food 
stamps  before  the  strike,  then  he  would  re- 
main eligible.  But  If  he  volimtarlly  termi- 
nates his  income  by  suspending  his  employ- 
ment In  a  strike,  as  he  has  every  right  to  do, 
then  he  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  his  free  decision. 

This  issue  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  the  entire  Pood  Stamp  con- 
troversy. It  is  Important  because  It  reveals 
who  Is  really  defending  the  interests  of  the 
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poor.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of 
serve  welfare  and  other  public 
grams  for  them  alone,  not  for 
\inemployed.  When  strikers 
Stamp  Program,  they  are 
resources  that  could  otherwfce 
needy.  They  aren't  Just  takln, ; 
the  taxpayers.  What  Is  far 
taking  advantage  of  the  poor 

Q.  Why  should  a  work 
ment  be  Imposed  on  parents 
children? 

A.  If  those  parents  want  to 
with  the  tax  money  paid  by 
parents,  they  shoiUd  be  willing 
This  would  not  apply  to  the 
schoolers.  But  It  makes  no 
from  work  registration 
of  children  between  the  age 
one  piece  of  legislation  propos^ 
the  age  of  6  and  18  as  anothei ' 
to  do.  That  latter  proposal 
outrageous  affront  to  mlllloils 
mothers  who  do  not  have  the 
Ing  around  the  house  for  thel  ■ 
drop  In  after  school. 

Q.  For  purposes  of  food 
applying  to  the  elderly,  some 
fine  elderly  as  age  60  and  over, 
bill  define  It  as  age  65  and  ov4r? 

A.  We  have  learned  from 
ence  that  seemingly  small 
eral  benefit  program  can 
lions  of  additional  dollars.  Wh^n 
er  the  various  eligibility 
Pood  Stamp  Program,  we 
selves  how  those  provisions  will 
other  federal  benefit  programs, 
are  contagious.  If  "elderly 
In  the  Pood  Stamp  Program, 
definition  soon  be  adopted  In 
mental   Security  Income 
social  services  programs  for  th€ 
under  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
And  someday.  In   Medicare? 
Implications  of  this  casual 
enormous.    The    Congress 
what  a  tragic  disservice  It  would 
Americans  to  greatly  Increase 
persons  eligible  for  their 
at  a  time  when  there  aren't 
to  meet  the  needs  of  senior 

Q.  Other  proposed  food  stanip 
provides   for   a   new   assistant 
Agriculture   to  administer  the 
program.  Why  doesn't  your  bill 
A.  That's  not  the  way  to  cut 
eral  bureaucracy.  Our  problem 
we  have  too  few  admlnlstratofs 
programs,  but  that  we  have 
them.  And  too  many  of  them 
out  of  giving  away  other  peoplefe 
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By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  1296.  A  bUl  to  require 
and  Congressmen  aflarmatiie 
slonal  action  on  all  proposals 
salaries  under  the  Federal 
1967  and  of  congressional 
pay  increases  and  to  provide 
Member  of  either  House  or 
receive  any  such  salary  _. 
the  current  term  of  oflBce; 
mittee  on  Governmental 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President, 

criticism  of  the  well 

nlsm  which  brought  us  the 
increase  is  not  that  it  did 
that  it  worked  too  well;  it  ..,, 
substantial  pay  raise  without 
sity  of  each  House  voting  on 

In  an  understandable  and 
proper  effort  to  eliminate 
and  suspicion  surrounding  ..^ 
increases,  Congress  establishei 
tive  commission  to  review  the 
Members  of  Congress. 
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and  other  high-level  Federal  officials  and 
to  assess  the  adequacy  and  appropriate- 
ness of  pay  levels.  The  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries makes  recommendations  to  the 
President  every  4  years  on  appropriate 
compensation,  and  the  President  may  re- 
ject them  In  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Commission,  of  course,  would  not 
benefit  from  any  recommended  in- 
creases. However,  and  this  is  crucial,  the 
President's  recommendations  become  ef- 
fective 30  days  following  the  transmittal 
of  the  budget,  unless  in  the  meantime 
other  rates  have  been  enacted  by  law  or 
unless  one  House  of  Congress  specifically 
disapproved  all  or  part  of  the  President's 
recommendations.  The  statutory  frame- 
work allowing  for  the  annual  cost-of- 
living  Increases  operates  in  a  similar 
manner — It  goes  Into  effect  unless  either 
House  of  Congress  disapproves  it.  Inac- 
tion results  in  a  pay  increase. 

These  procedures  may  have  been  ac- 
ceptable in  another  time,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  but  we  are  now  at  a 
period  In  our  history  where  public  skep- 
ticism has  given  way  to  public  cynicism. 
All  things  are  suspect,  and  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  the  Congress.  The  result  is 
that  we  must  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
public  perceptions. 

As  important  as  the  substance  of  what 
we  do  is  the  manner  In  which  we  do  It. 
We  may  believe  we  are  being  both  hon- 
est and  forthright,  but  If  the  public  does 
not  perceive  us  as  being  so,  then  we  have 
failed. 

I  believe  that  we  have  failed  with  the 
procedure  which  was  established  to  re- 
view and  Implement  salary  Increases. 

To  meet  this  legitimate  public  concern, 
I  am  today  offering  legislation  which 
would  guarantee  public  accountability 
for  any  future  pay  raise  proposal  by 
taking  a  four-pronged  approach  to  this 
problem. 

First,  my  legislation  requires  each 
House  to  take  the  affirmative  action  of 
voting  separately,  by  resolution,  on  each 
of  the  President's  pay  raise  recommen- 
dations for  Senators  and  other  high-level 
Federal  officials,  as  suggested  by  the 
Quadrennial  Commission.  Any  part  of  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident may  be  disapproved,  and  disap- 
proval of  part  does  not  mean  disapproval 
of  the  whole.  That  means  that  we  could 
disapprove  an  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress  while  approving  an  Increase  for 
Federal  judges. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  that  any  pay 
raise  voted  or  approved  for  Members  of 
Congress  cannot  be  received  until  the 
Member's  term  of  office  has  expired  and 
he  has  been  returned  within  2  years  to 
the  House  or  within  6  years  to  the  Senate 
by  the  votes  of  his  constituents,  or  imtil  a 
successor  has  been  either  appointed  or 
elected.' 

Third,  it  requires  each  House  to  af- 
firmatively vote  on  any  recommended 
cost-of-living  increases,  preventing  such 
increases  from  automatically  becoming 
effective. 

Fourth,  it  would  move  the  effective 
date  for  any  cost-of-living  Increase  from 
October  1  to  February  1,  and  fiulher 
require  that  any  cost-of-living  increase 


shall  not  be  received  by  the  Member  un- 
til his  term  of  office  expires  and  he  has 
been  returned  to  Congress  or  a  successor 
has  been  elected  or  appointed.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly important  to  move  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  Increase  from  October 
to  February  In  order  to  Insure  that  there 
be  adequate  time  for  thorough  consider- 
ation of  this  proposal.  October  Is  near 
the  end  of  the  legislative  session,  where 
there  Is  the  greatest  volume  of  legislation 
to  consider  and  thus,  less  time  available 
for  thorough  review.  By  moving  consid- 
eration to  earlier  In  the  session,  we  coi^d 
guarantee  less  hurried  review  of  the  pro- 
posal before  any  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  serve  both  to  meet  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  public  and  to  bring  our 
Intentions  In  line  with  our  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 1296 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1977." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  225(1)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  359(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Recommendations  for  rates  of  pay  for 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraph  (A),  (B).  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  which  are 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  such  recommendations  for  the  offices 
and  positions  within  the  purview  of  each 
such  subparagraph  are  separately  approved 
by  the  Congress  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  Recommendations  which  are  so 
approved  shall  take  effect  beginning  with  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  after  the  thirtieth 
day  following  the  date  on  which  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  have  passed  a  resolution 
described  In  paragraph  (2)(C)(ii)  of  this 
subsection.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  recommendations  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  subsection  (f)  which  are  so 
approved  (other  than  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
dent)  as  such  recommendations  shall  take 
effect  as  provided  under  section  601(a)  (3)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  U.S.C.  31).". 

(b)  Section  225(1)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  UJS.C.  359)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  Recommendations  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
sidered approved  under  this  paragraph  if  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  transmittal  of  such 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  imder  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section  and  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  such  date,  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress passes  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)(li)  of  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  such  recommendation. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

"(11)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  calendar  day  period. 

"(C)  (i)  This  subparagraph  Is  enacted  by 
Congress — 

"  (I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
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of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  In  clause 
,  (11)  of  this  subparagraph;  and  It  supersedes 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  In- 
consistent therewith;  and 

"(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'resolution'  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  claiises  of  which  Is  as  follows: 
'That  the  approves  the  recom- 

mendations respecting  offices  and  positions 
within  the  purview  of  subparagraph  of 
section  225  (f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (2  U.S.C.  31)  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  ,  19  .',  the  first  blank 
space  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
spaces  being  appropriately  filled. 

"(Ill)  A  resolution  once  introduced 
vmder  this  paragraph  shall  Immediately  be 
referred  to  a  committee  (and  all  resolutions 
with  respect  to  the  recommendations  in- 
volved shall  be  referred  to  the  same  commit- 
tee) by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(Iv)  (I)  If  the  committee  to  which  any 
such  resolution  has  been  referred  has  not 
reported  It  at  the  end  of  thirty  calendar  days 
after  Its  referral,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  fiu-ther  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  recommendations  involved  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

"(II)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that  It 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
recommendations  Involved),  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(HI)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  relating  to  the  reconunen- 
dations  Involved. 

"(v)  (I)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  fiu-ther  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution,  It  shall  be  at  any 
time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debat- 
able. An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not 
be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(II)  Debate  on  the  resolution  referred 
to  In  subclause  (I)  of  this  clause  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hoxirs,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  such  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  ncrt  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(vi)  (I)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  mo- 


tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(II)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedures 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  225 (J)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  360)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "subsection 
(b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section  shall"  the 
language  ",  if  approved  by  the  Congress  as 
provided  in  subsection  (1),"  and  by  amend- 
ing subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  any  such  recom- 
mendation, and". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  601 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  31),  relating  to  comparability  pay  In- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Each  time  an  adjustment  takes  ef- 
fect imder  section  5305  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule,  each  annual  rate  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  adjusted  by  an 
amount,  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
$100  (or  if  midway  between  multiples  of 
$100,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $100), 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  such  annual  rate 
which  corresponds  to  the  overall  average  per- 
centage (as  set  forth  In  the  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  section  SSO.*)) 
of  the  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  pay  under 
the  General  Schedule  If  the  adjustment  to 
each  annual  rate  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph Is  approved  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (3)   of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1941  (2  U.S.C.  31)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  (A)  The  adjustment  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
considered  approved  under  this  paragraph 
If  between  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  an  adjustment  takes  effect  under  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in 
the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule and  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  such  date,  each  House  of  Congress 
passes  the  resolution  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  (11)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

"(11)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty 
calendar  day  period. 

"(C)(1)  This  subparagraph  Is  enacted  by 
Congress — 

"  (I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  In  clause 
(11)  of  this  subparagraph;  and  It  supersedes 
other  rxiles  only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  In- 
consistent therewith;  and 

"(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  Hous^  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'resolution'  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows: 
"That  the  approves  the  adjust- 

ment respecting  congressional  pay  which  cor- 


responds to  the  overall  percentage  of  the 
adjustment  In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5305  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  which  takes  effect 
under  such  section  for  pay  periods  com- 
mencing on  or  after  ,  19  ,",  the  first 
blank  space  therein  being  appropriately  filled 
with  the  name  of  the  resolving  House  and 
the  other  blank  spaces  being  appropriately 
filled. 

"(Ill)  A  resolution  once  introduced  under 
this  paragraph  shall  immediately  be  referred 
to  a  committee  (and  all  resolutions  with  re- 
spect to  the  adjustment  Involved  shall  be 
referred  to  the  same  committee)  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(lv)(I)  the  committee  to  which  any 
such  resolution  hus  been  referred  has  not 
reported  It  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  Its  referral.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  such  resolution  or 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  fvu-ther 
consideration  of  any  ether  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  adjustment  Involved  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

"(II)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that 
It  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
justment Involved),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

■•(Ill)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  relating  to  the  ad- 
justment involved. 

"(V)  (I)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution.  It  shall  be  at  any 
time  thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall 
not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

'•(II)  Debate  on  the  resolution  referred  to 
in  subclause  (I)  of  this  clause  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  such  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  shall  not  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  such  resolution 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(vl)(I)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(II)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedures 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  an  individual  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  have  his  rate  of  pay 
Increased — 

"(1)   under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section; 

"(11)  under  recommendations  taking  effect 
under  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967;  or 

"(111)   by  or  under  any  other  law  enacted 
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after  the  date  of  the  enactmept 
agraph: 

until  the  first  day  of  the  flrs1 
lowing  the  expiration  of  the 
such  Individual  during  whlcl 
date  of  any  such  Increase  ( 
out  regard  to  this  paragraph) 
■•(B)   For  purposes  of  this 
effective  date  of  any  Increase  1 
referred  to  In  subparagraph 
deternilned    without    regard 
graph)  occurs  during  the  perl(^ 
even-numbered  year  of  any 
begins  on  the   Tuesday 
Monday  of  November  of  such 
on  noon  on  the  following 
be  considered  to  occur  during 
slon  of  the  following  Congress 
the  enactment  of  the  law 
Increase  occurs  during  such 
"(C)  For  purposes  of  this 
individual   who  Is  elected   or 
serve  the  remainder  of  the 
any  Individual  to  whom  this 
plies  shall  be  treated  as  if 
held  such  ofBce  from  the  firsi 
term. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an 
tlon  referred  to  In  paragraph 
poses  of — 

"(A)    the  computation  of 
any  deduction,  contribution 
nulty  under  subchapter  III  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (re: 
service  retirement), 

'•(B)    the  computation  of 
life  Insurance  under  chapter 
United   States  Code,   or 

••(C)    the  computation   or 
of  any  other  amount  which  is 
annual  rate  of  pay  of  such 
the  annual  rate  of  pay  of  su^h 
shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
pensatlon  for  such  position  su 
has  actually  received  during 
which  the  computation  or 
made.". 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any 
slon  of  law,  the  annual  rate  o: 
position  or  Individual  whose 
from  appropriations  made  In 
Branch  Appropriation  Act  shall 
exceed   the  annual  rate  of  pay 
effect   for   a   Senator   or   a 
House  of  Representatives  unde  • 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  5 
1946  (2U.S.C.31). 

Sec.  6.  Section  5305  of  title  5 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "October  1 
cable  year"  in  subsection  (a)  (2 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "February 
year  following  the  applicable 

(2)  by  striking  out 
year"  In  subsection  (c)(lj  and 
lieu  thereof  "January  l  of  the 
lowing  that  year"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "October  1 
cable  year"  In  subsection  (c)  (2 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "February  : 
year  following  the  applicable 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Octobe 
section  (m)  and  Inserting  In 
"February  1". 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  mad  i 
2.  3,  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  Increase  In  the  annual 
pensatlon  of  any  position  or 
any  pay  period  after  the  date 
ment  of  this  Act,  and  the 
by  section  4  shall  apply  with 
Increase  in  the  annual  rate  of 
of  any  position  or  Individual 
period  after  January  1, 1977. 
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will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension 
or  compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement 
thereto  discontinued,  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits;   to    the    Committee    on   Veterans' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  measure  that 
would  guarantee  that  individuals  who 
receive  both  social  security  and  veterans' 
pensions  or  compensation  will  not  suffer 
reduction  of  either  benefit  on  account  of 
cost-of-living  increases  in  the  other. 

Congress,  in  estabUshing  a  compensa- 
tion system  for  veterans,  intended  to  re- 
ward those  men  who  served  in  the  mili- 
tar>'  to  protect  and  preserve  the  freedom 
that  Americans  have  enjoyed  for  the  past 
200  years.  In  particular,  the  system  was 
created  to  compensate  individuals  in- 
jured in  battle,  or  the  dependents  of 
those  killed  in  battle. 

Similarly,  veterans  suffering  from 
nonservice  connected  disabilities  or  de- 
pendents of  veterans  who  die  from  non- 
service  connected  disabilities  receive 
pensions  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  recognition  of  their  service 
to  the  United  States. 

Pensions  are  also  awarded  in  case  of 
great  need  and  eligible  advanced  age. 
The  social  security  system  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  protect  citizens 
and  their  families  against  economic 
hardship  when  the  families'  earnings 
are  stopped  or  reduced  because  of  the 
citizen's  disability,  death  or  retirement. 
Benefits  are  paid  only  to  those  who  con- 
tribute a  set  minimum  to  the  system 
during  their  working  years  or  to  their 
beneficiaries. 

These  two  systems  are  the  foundation 
of  the  Federal  income  insurance  pro- 
gram in  this  country.  Ideally,  these  sys- 
tems, along  with  other  social  services 
programs  such  as  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  veterans'  medical  services,  should 
work  in  harmony  to  ensure  that  those 
Americans  who  need  assistance  can  ob- 
tain it.  However,  that  is  not  always  the 
case  today. 

Today,  much-needed  cost  of  living  in- 
creases in  either  veterans'  compensation 
and  pension  benefits  or  in  social  security 
benefits  can  mean  a  comparable  de- 
crease in  benefits.  That  is,  an  individual 
receiving  both  social  security  and  vet- 
erans' benefits  can  actually  experience  a 
loss  of  income  from  one  of  these  sources 
if  the  other  system  is  appropriated  a 
cost  of  living  raise. 

Clearly,  the  intent  of  Congress  is  sub- 
verted by  this  imfortunate  situation. 

To  remedy  the  inequity,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  measure  that  would  "pass 
through"  raises  in  veterans'  or  social 
security  benefits.  This  is  accomplished 
by  exempting  cost  of  living  increases  in 
computing  annual  income  of  those  peo- 
ple who  qualify  for  the  benefits. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  early  and 
favorable  action  on  this  bill,  so  that 
Congress  will  not  continue  to  give  with 
one  hand  and  take  away  with  the  other 
in  the  case  of  veterans'  and  social  secu- 
rity annuitants. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Matsttnaga,  in  intro- 


ducing legislation  to  correct  a  serious  in- 
equity in  the  veterans'  pension  program. 
Under  the  present  system,  veterans  ex- 
perience a  reduction  in  their  pension 
benefits  whenever  there  is  an  increase  in 
their  monthly  social  security  benefits. 

Congress  has  tried  repeatedly  to  in- 
crease veterans'  pensions  to  compensate 
for  declines  caused  by  social  security  ad- 
justments, but  this  "band-aid"  approach 
has  not  worked.  As  thousands  of  letters 
to  Senators  each  year  reveal,  many  vet- 
erans' pensions  recipient  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level  will  become  in- 
eligible for  veterans'  pensions  as  a  result 
of  cost-of-living  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  if  the  law  is  not  changed. 
There  is  no  logic  in  the  Government  giv- 
ing benefits  with  one  hand  and  taking 
them  away  with  the  other  if  the  recipi- 
ents are  unable  to  maintain  even  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living. 

In  December  1975,  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  which  would  have  allowed 
veterans  and  their  widows  to  retain  the 
full  amount  of  their  veterans'  pensions 
when  there  was  an  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  The  House,  however, 
would  not  adopt  this  legislation,  and 
many  more  needy  individuals  have  been 
penalized  as  a  result  of  periodic  social 
security  benefit  increases. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, on  which  Senator  Matsunaga  and  I 
serve,  has  established  veterans'  pension 
reform  as  a  matter  of  high  priority  in 
this  Congress.  Clearly,  the  present  sys- 
tem must  be  restructured  to  eliminate 
inconsistencies  and  inequities  that  de- 
prive veterans  of  the  pensions  they  have 
so  honorably  earned  and  so  desperately 
need.  I  hope  that  we  will  move  quickly 
to  consider  this  long-overdue  measure 
to  relieve  these  worthy  individuals  from 
an  unfortunate  predicament. 


April  19,  1977 
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ByMr.  DURKIN: 

S.  1300.  A  bill  to  reform  electric  utility 
rate  regulation,  to  strengthen  State  elec- 
tric utility  regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cold 
of  this  winter  will  be  remembered  for  a 
long  time  in  New  Hampshire.  For  some  it 
will  be  the  beauty  of  a  New  Hampshire 
forest  on  a  still  night  after  a  furious 
snowstorm.  But  for  most  it  will  be  the 
biting  chill  and  the  threats  of  shortage 
which  brought  home  the  reality  of  our 
rapidly  deteriorating  energy  situation. 

Enormous  electricity  bills  were  one  of 
a  series  of  serious  blows  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  England  citizens  during 
this  bitter  winter.  Fuel  costs  were  on  the 
rise  and  demand  was  higher  because  of 
the  cold.  Many  citizens  found  themselves 
increasingly  burdened  by  the  spiraling 
cost  of  electricity.  They  are  demanding 
that  their  representatives  take  a  close 
look  at  ratemaking  practices  and  proce- 
dures. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Electric  Utility  Rate  Reform  Act  of 
1977.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  offer 
alternatives  to  the  present  ratesetting 
scheme  so  that  a  carefully  limited  Fed- 
eral effort  at  improving  this  situation  can 
go  forward. 

This  bill  has  several  objectives: 


First.  It  sets  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards for  utility  ratemaking  which  require 
electricity  prices  to  reflect  the  costs  of 
providing  electric  service  to  each  class 
of  customers  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable; 

Second.  It  sets  strict  substantive  and 
procedural  standards  to  limit  the  use  of 
fuel  adjustment  clauses  to  emergency 
situations  and  then  only  after  pubUc 
hearing  and  with  full  disclosure  of  un- 
derlying costs  on  a  monthly  basis; 

Third.  It  prevents  the  inclusion  in  elec- 
tric utility  rate  bases  of  construction 
work  in  progress  except  for  pollution 
control  equipment  added  to  existing 
plants  and  for  conversion  to  fuels  which 
are  more  available  domestically;  and 

Fourth.  It  requires  study  of  a  variety 
of  load  management  techniques  and  im- 
plementation of  those  which  are  found 
to  be  cost  effective. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  attempted 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  Federal  bu- 
reau ;racy  which  too  often  accompanies 
needed  reform.  This  bill  does  not  apply 
to  bulk  power  sales,  but  only  to  retail 
electric  rates.  It  requires  no  new  Fed- 
eral office  and  involves  no  expenditures 
of  Federal  taxpayers'  money.  Further- 
more, the  sunset  provision  provides  that 
it  will  expire  five  years  after  it  is  en- 
acted unless  Congress  renews  it. 

The  severity  of  last  winter  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Averting  disasters  in 
future  winters  will  not  be  easy.  Improve- 
ments in  our  electricity  ratemaking  proc- 
ess are  one  way  we  can  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  necessary  change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1300 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Electric  Utility  Rate 
Reform  Act". 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  continued  generation  and  trans- 
mission of  an  adequate  supply  of  electrical 
energy  at  reasonable  rates  is  critical  to  the 
Nation's  defense,  a  sound  and  stable  econ- 
omy, and  the  general  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  rates  for  electric  energy  increased 
dramatically  during  each  of  the  years  1971 
through  1977; 

(3)  rate  reform,  particularly  if  accom- 
panied by  Improved  load  management  tech- 
niques, can  result  in  substantial  savings  of 
scarce  energy  and  capital  resources; 

(4)  present  electric  utility  pricing  prac- 
tices and  regulatory  ratemaking  practices 
often  result  in  an  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  costs  of  generating  and  transmitting 
electricity  among  different  classes  of  con- 
sumers; 

(5)  the  Inequitable  distribution  of  costs 
In  electric  rate  schedules  often  results  in 
some  classes  of  consumers  paying  less  than 
the  full  cost  of  the  service  they  receive,  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  capacity  needed  to  meet 
demand  reliably  during  peakload  periods,  and 
thereby  encourages  wasteful  use  of  electrical 
energy; 

(6)  sales  below  cost  of  service  encourage 
excessive  consumption  of  electricity  and  un- 
necessary construction  of  electrical  generat- 


ing facilities  at  a  time  when  tiie  Nation 
gravely  needs  to  conserve  Its  energy 
resources; 

(7)  the  construction  of  unnecessary  gen- 
erating capacity  by  the  electric  utUlty  in- 
dustry would  create  burdens  on  electric 
consumers; 

(8)  shortages  and  unreliable  supplies  of 
electric  energy  would  Jeopardize  the  normal 
flow  of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
creating  severe  economic  dislocation,  includ- 
ing loss  of  jobs,  closing  of  factories  and 
businesses,  and  curtailments  of  vital  public 
services; 

(9)  the  structure  of  rates  to  electric  con- 
sumers has  significant  effects  on  patterns  of 
electrical  consumption,  overall  levels  of  such 
consumption,  competitive  structure  of  in- 
dustry, and  individual  Incomes,  and  thereby 
significantly  affects  Interstate  commerce; 
and 

(10)  Increased  competition  among  electric 
utilities  for  industrial  sales  can  complement 
existing  regulation  in  providing  protection 
for  consumers  of  electric  energy. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.   102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  make  more  equitable  the  structure 
of  electric  utility  rate  schedules  in  this  Na- 
tion, while  leaving  unaffected  the  overall 
rate  of  return  of  such  utUlties; 

(2)  to  promote  more  efficient  use  of  scarce 
capital  and  energy  resources  by  electric  util- 
ities; 

(3)  to  institute  rate  reform  and  greater 
use  of  load  management  techniques,  In  order 
to  prevent  or  minimize  Increases  in  rates  of 
electric  energy,  and  to  assure  that  the  actual 
costs  of  generating  and  transmitting  electric 
energy  are  equitably  distributed  among  all 
consumer  classes; 

(4)  to  establish  national  minimum  stand- 
ards for  electric  ratemaking  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  States  which  Implement  rate  re- 
forms are  not  placed  at  a  competitive  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  other  States  to  implement  such  reforms; 

(5)  to  encourage  maximum  effective  use  of 
electric  transmission  facilities; 

(6)  to  encourage  the  conservation  of  elec- 
tric energy  by  all  users; 

(7)  to  avoid  the  construction  of  unneces- 
sary electrical  generating  and  transmission 
faculties; 

(8)  to  strengthen  State  electric  utility 
regulatory  authorities,  to  increase  their  capa- 
bUlty  to  carry  out  their  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  utilize  existing  State  regula- 
tory structures  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 

(9)  to  foster  Increased  use  of  competition 
as  a  complement  to  existing  regulation. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

(2)  The  term  "electric  consumer"  means 
any  person.  State  agency,  or  Federal  agency, 
to  which  electric  energy  is  sold  other  than 
for  purposes  of  resale. 

(3)  The  term  "electric  utility"  means  any 
person.  State  agency,  or  Federal  agency, 
which  sells  electric  energy. 

(4)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  include  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(5)  The  term  "rate"  means  any  price,  rate, 
charge,  classification,  or  part  thereof,  made, 
demanded,  observed,  or  received  with  re- 
spect to  sale  of  electric  energy,  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  any  equipment  and/or 
service  incidental  to  the  sale  of  electric  en- 
ergy, any  rule,  regulation,  or  practice  respect- 
ing any  such  rate,  charge,  classification,  or 
part  thereof,  and  any  contract  pertaining  to 
the  sale  of  electric  energy,  or  of  any  inci- 
dental equipment  or  service. 

(6)  The  term  "sale"  includes  an  exchange 
of,  or  a  charge  for  transmission  of,  electric 


energy  or  any  transfer  to  an  electric  con- 
sumer of  equipment  or  service  incidental  to 
the  sale  of  electric  energy. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(8)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  a 
State,  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  either. 

(9)  The  term  "State  regulatory  authority" 
means  any  State  agency  which  has  ratemak- 
ing authority  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  by  any  electric  utility  (other 
than  by  such  State  agency) . 

S-Ec.  201.  (a)  (10)  The  term  "automatic  ad- 
justment clause"  means  that  part,  if  any,  of 
a  rate  or  rate  schedule  for  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy  which  provides  for  automatic 
adjustment  of  a  rate  to  refiect  a  change  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  any  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  or  incurred  in  providing  electric 
service. 

Sec.  201.  (a)  (11).  The  term  "emergency 
condition"  means  a  period  extending  for 
more  than  six  months  in  which  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  necessary  to  providing 
electric  service  to  consumers  fluctuate  wide- 
ly or  experience  rapid  and  substantial  in- 
creases or  decreases. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act : 

(1)  The  term  "evidentiary  hearing"  means 
a  proceeding  (A)  which  includes  notice  to, 
and  an  opportunity  for,  participants  to  pre- 
sent direct  and  rebuttal  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses,  and  a  written  de- 
cision based  upon  evidence  appearing  in  a 
written  record  of  the  proceeding,  and  (B) 
which  is  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  104.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  of  no  further  force  or  effect  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE   n— UTILITY   RATE   REFORM 

DiHTNITIONS 

Sec.  201.  As  tised  in  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  ''rate  base"  means  the  value 
established  by  a  State  regulatory  authority 
upon  which  an  electric  utility  subject  to  the 
ratemaking  authority  of  such  regulatory  au- 
thority is  provided  the  opjwrtunity  to  earn 
a  specified  rate  of  return. 

(2)  The  term  '•rate  schedule"  means  the 
rates  which  an  electric  utility  charges  elec- 
tric consumers. 

(3)  The  term  "advertising"  means  the 
commercial  use,  by  an  electric  utility,  of  any 
media,  including  newspaper,  printed  matter, 
radio,  and  television,  in  order  to  transmit  a 
message  to  a  substantial  number  of  members 
of  the  public  or  to  such  utility's  electric 
consumers. 

(4)  The  term  "Institutional  advertising" 
means  any  advertising  which  is  designed  to 
create,  enhance,  or  sustain  an  electric  util- 
ity's public  image  or  goodwill  with  the 
general  public  or  such  utility's  electric 
consumers. 

(5)  The  term  "political  advertising"  means 
any  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing public  opinion  (A)  with  respect  to 
any  legislative,  administrative,  or  electoral 
decision,  or  (B)  with  respect  to  any  con- 
troversial issue  of  pubUc  importance. 

(6)  The  term  "promotional  advertising" 
means  any  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  public  (A)  to  select  or  use  the 
service  or  additional  service  of  an  electric 
utility  or  (B)  to  select  or  install  any  appli- 
ance or  equipment  designed  to  use  such  util- 
ity's service. 

(7)  The  term  "pollution  control  facility" 
means  a  facility  which  is  used  to  abate  or 
control  water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or 
contamination  by  removing,  altering,  dis- 
posing, or  storing  of  pollutants,  contami- 
nants, wastes,  or  heat  and  which  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  carry  out  a  program  of  a 
State  or  Federal  agency  for  abatement  or 
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COVERAGE 

Sec.  202.  This  title  applies 
of  electric  energy  for  purposes 
resale  by  an  electric  utility, 
such  an  electric  utility  In  any 
only  if  feales  of  electric  energy 
for  purposes  other  than 
second  preceding  calendar  yeai 
himdred  million  kllowatt-houi  s 

NATIONAL    MINIMtTM    STANDARDS 
UTUJTY    RATE 

Sec.  203.    (a)    Each  State 
thorlty  Tvhich  has  assumed 
sponslblllty  (within  the 
209(a))  shall  (in  order  to 
209(a))    require   that  each 
with  respect  to  which  it  has 
thorlty,  comply  with  the 
standards : 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  . 
graph  (4),  rates  for  providing 
ice  to  each  electric  consumer  ( 
of)  shall  be  designed,  to  the 
tent  practicable,    to   reflect 
costs  of  providing  electric 
consumer    (or   class).    Such 
determined  by  the  State 
ity  in  accordance  with  section 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise 
graph   (3),  each  class  of  service 
for  providing  electric  service  to 
sumers  shall  be  designed,  to 
extent   practicable,   to   reflect 
providing  electric  service  to 
sumer.  Such  costs  shall  be   , 
the  State  regulatory  authority 
with  section  205. 

(3)  Except  as  otherwise  prov 
graph    (4),    no   rate   for   ^ 
service  may   be  made  effectlv< 
creases  as  consumption  or 
electric   consumer  increases.    . 
extent  the  utility  demonstrate: 
ulatory  authority  in  an  eviden 
that  such  decrease  in  rate 
in    the   costs    attributable   to 
consumer. 

(4)(.\)    Except  as  otherwUe 
subparagraph  (C)   each  electric 
provide  for  a  rate  imder  whlcl 
per  kilowatt-hour  at  any  time 
eluding  any  customer   charges 
dentlal  electric  consumer  for  t 
quantity  of  electric   energy  in 
(or  other  applicable  billing  ^ 
consumer's  principal  place  of 
not  exceed  the  lowest  charge 
hour  at  such   time  of  use    (_ 
mand,  capacity,  and  customer 
any  other  electric  consumer 
risdlctlon  of  the  State  regulato:^ 
to   whom   electric    energy   is 
utility. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  pa 
term  "subsistence  quantity" 
ber  of  kilowatt-hours  which  . 
xUatory   authority   determines 
to  supply  the  minimum  sv 
energy  needs  of  residential  __. 
ers  at  their  principal  place  of  . 
heating,  domestic  lighting,  and 
eratlon. 

(C)  No  provision  of  this 
vent  an  electric  utility,  a 
authority,  or  other  State 
creasing  the  kilowatt-hoiirs  "of 
ence    quantity    described    In 
(B)    above   to   include   additloiial 
end  uses. 

(5)    (A)   Each  electric  utility 
mlt  with  a  billing  statement 
electric  consumers — 

(1)    prior  to  or  upon  the 
mencement  of  service,  and 

(U)  upon  such  utUlty's  _, 
any  change  in  a  rate  schedvUe 
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a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  exist- 
ing and  any  proposed  rate  schedule  applica- 
ble to  such  consumer. 

(B)  Each  electric  utility  shall  transmit  to 
each  of  its  electric  consumers  not  less  often 
than  once  each  year  a  brief,  clear,  and  sim- 
ple summary  of  the  existing  rate  schedules 
applicable  to  each  of  the  major  classes  of  its 
electric  consvuners,  and  Identlflcation  of  any 
classes  whose  rates  are  not  svunmarized. 

(C)  Each  electric  utility  shall  transmit 
with  each  billing  statement  to  each  of  its 
electric  consimiers  a  statement  of  the  actual 
consumption  (or  degree-day  adjusted  con- 
sumption) of  electric  energy  for  the  same 
billing  period  during  the  prior  year,  to  the 
extent  such  consumption  data  is  reasonably 
ascertainable  by  the  utility. 

(6)  The  expenditure  by  any  electric  utility 
of  fimds  for  political,  promotional,  or  in- 
stitutional advertising  (except  for  (A)  the 
means  by  which  consvuners  can  conserve 
energy  or  can  reduce  peak  demand,  (B)  no- 
tices required  by  law  or  regulation,  (C)  pub- 
lic information  regarding  service  interrup- 
tions, safety  measures,  or  emergency  condi- 
tions, (D)  employment  opportunities,  and 
(E)  public  distribution  or  explanation  of  ex- 
isting or  proposed  rate  schedules,  or  hearings 
thereon)  may  not  be  an  operating  expense 
of  that  utility  for  purposes  of  rate  determi- 
nation. 

(b)  (1)  Effective  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  State  regula- 
tory authority  which  has  assumed  enforce- 
ment responsibility  may  fix,  approve,  or  al- 
low to  go  into  effect,  any  increase  in  any 
rate  of  any  electric  utility  unless  opportu- 
nity for  consideration  of  such  increase  In 
an  evidentiary  hearing  is  afforded  prior  to 
the  date  such  increase  takes  effect. 

Sec. 203(b) (2) : 

No  rpgT^atory  authority  may  allow  or 
otherwise  make  lawful,  as  part  of  any  rate 
or  rate  schedule,  an  automatic  adjustment 
clause  without: 

(A)  Requiring  prior  notice  of  the  changed 
cost  of  fuel  and  the  adjusted  rate  before  any 
change  can  be  Implemented; 

(B)  An  evidentiary  hearing  at  which  the 
State  regulatory  authority  finds  that: 

(I)  an  emergency  condition  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  electric  utility  or  utilities  for 
which  a  request  to  Implement  an  automatic 
adjustment  clause  is  pending; 

(II)  the  electric  utility  or  utility  con- 
tinually manages  fuel  purchases,  uses  and 
generating  facilities  prudently  and  effi- 
ciently; and 

(ill)  such  rate  adjustments  distribute  fuel 
costs  and  charges  consistently  with  the 
standards  established  in  this  section. 

(C)  An  evidentiary  hearing  prior  to  each 
readjustment  of  any  rate  pursuant  to  any 
automatic  adjustment  clause  at  which  the 
State  regulatory  authority  finds  that  the 
electric  utility  or  utilities  for  which  a  re- 
quest to  readjust  such  rate  is  pending  are 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  subsection: 

(D)  reserving  the  power  to  subsequently 
determine  that  the  adjusted  rates  or  parts 
thereof  are  unlawful  and  subject  to  full  re- 
fund with   interest. 

Sec.  203(b)  (3) : 

Upon  expiration  of  the  emergency  con- 
dition pursuant  to  which  an  automatic  ad- 
justment clause  has  been  authorized,  the 
State  regulatory  authority  shaU  order  the 
electric  utUlty  or  utilities  to  discontinue 
application  of  the  clause.  The  State  regula- 
tory authority  may  permit  reasonable  ad- 
justments which  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate as  a  result  of  discontinuation  of  an 
automatic  adjustment  clause. 

(4)  Upon  a  showing  by  a  utility  that  9 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  filing  of  one 
or  more  rate  Increase  requests  with  a  regu- 
latory authority  without  the  regulatory  or 


approving  or  disapproving  said  application 
or  applications  and  upon  a  fvirther  showing 
of  severe  economic  hardship  to  the  utility  as 
a  result  of  the  regulatory  authority's  not 
having  so  acted  on  said  application  or  appli- 
cations, the  regulatory  authority,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  title,  may 
approve  said  application  or  applications 
pending  subsequent  full  evidentiary  hearing. 
Rates  approved  in  this  manner  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  refund  with  interest  to  electric  con- 
sumers to  the  extent  the  regulatory  author- 
ity determines  that  the  utility  falls  to  prove 
such  rates  are  Just  and  reasonable  under  ap- 
plicable law. 

(4)  A  regulatory  authority  may,  on  Its 
own  motion  or  on  application  of  any  per- 
son, prescribe  a  variance  pursuant  to  which 
a  utility  rate  schedule,  tariff,  and  parts 
thereof  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  re- 
tall  rates  to  recover  fuel  costs  will  be  fixed, 
approved,  or  allowed  to  go  Into  effect  with- 
out prior  evidentiary  hearing  for  a  period 
of  time  in  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  a  state  of  national 
emergency. 

(c)  (1)  No  regulatory  authority  may  allow 
the  inclusion  in  a  utility's  rate  base  of  ex- 
penditures associated  with  construction  work 
In  progress  except; 

(A)  On  pollution  control  facilities  which 
are  added  to  electrical  generating  facilities, 
where  such  facilities  have  been  operating  at 
substantially  maximum  capacity  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  year.  Including  identifiable 
structures  or  portions  of  structures  which 
are  designed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pollu- 
tion produced  by  the  underlying  power  fa- 
cility: Provided,  That  facilities  which  lessen 
pollution  by  substituting  a  different  non- 
polluting  method  of  generation  shall  not  be 
Included  within  this  definition :  And  provided 
further ,  That  the  definition  herein  prescribed 
shall  not  Include  facilities  for  generation  of 
additional  power  necessitated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  pollution  control  facilities. 

(B)  On  fuel  conversion  facilities,  being  fa- 
cilities which  enable  a  plant  which  previously 
burned  natural  gas  to  convert  to  use  of  other 
fuels  and  facilities  which  enable  oil-burning 
plants  to  convert  to  fuels  other  than  natural 
gas,  and  such  facilities  Include  those  which 
alter  internal  plan  workings,  such  as  oil  or 
coal  burners,  soot  blowers,  bottom  ash  re- 
moval systems,  and  concomitant  air  pollu- 
tion control  facilities,  as  well  as  facilities 
needed  for  receiving  and  storing  the  alterna- 
tive fuel,  which  would  not  be  necessary  If  the 
plant  continued  to  burn  gas,  or  oil,  as  origi- 
nally designed. 

iC)  After  (1)  an  electric  utility  has  made 
application  therefor  and  (2)  the  regulatory 
authority  by  final  order  has  approved  such 
application.  In  Its  application,  the  utility 
must  show  severe  financial  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  alleviated  without  ma- 
terially Increasing  the  cost  of  electricity  to 
consumers. 

(D)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  re- 
covery by  an  electric  utility  of  revenues,  or  of 
a  rate  of  return.  In  excess  of  the  amount  of 
revenues  or  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  that 
determined  to  be  lawful  under  otherwise 
applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 

LOAD     MANAGEMENT     TECHNIQUES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  State  regulatory  author- 
ity which  has  assumed  enforcement  respon- 
sibility shall  consider  in  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing, initially  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  no  less 
often  than  once  during  each  subsequent  two- 
year  period,  alternative  load  management 
techniques  and  shall  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law  require  each  electric  utUity  with  re- 
spect to  which  It  has  ratemaklng  authority  to 
promptly  Implement  each  such  technique 
which  the  State  regulatory  authority  deter- 
mines is  cost-effective. 
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(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "load  management  tech- 
nique" means  any  technique  to  reduce  max- 
imum kilowatt  demand  on  the  electric  util- 
ity. Such  techniques  may  include  (but  are 
not  limited  to)  time-of-use  peak-load  pric- 
ing structures  based  on  marginal  cost  deter- 
minations, ripple  or  radio  control  mecha- 
nisms, energy  storage  devices,  interrupted  or 
Interruptlble  electrical  services,  customer- 
owned  meters  or  load-limiting  devices,  elim- 
ination of  master  metering,  means  for  util- 
izing waste  heat  through  cogeneration  of 
electricity,  and  techniques  to  minimize  In- 
eflScient  end  uses  of  electric  energy. 

(2)  A  load  management  technique  is  cost- 
effective  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
regulatory  authority  considering  such  tech- 
nique, (A)  such  technique  is  likely  to  re- 
duce maximum  kilowatt  demand  on  the 
electric  utility  and  (B)  the  long-run  benefits 
of  such  reduction  are  likely  to  exceed  the 
long-run  costs  associated  with  implementa- 
tion of  such  technique. 

(c)  Each  regulatory  authority  shall  take 
such  steps  to  require  each  electric  utility 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  establish  condi- 
tions of  service  which  require  that  any  on- 
site  generating  facility  (including  solar  en- 
ergy facilities,  wind  energy  facilities,  fuel 
cells,  and  total  energy  systems)  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  backup  generation  service  from 
such  utility  and  shall  have  the  right  to  sell 
surplus  electric  energy  to  such  utility.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "total 
energy  system"  means  a  system  of  generat- 
ing electricity  located  at  or  near  the  site  of 
consumption,  and  not  selling  electric  energy 
to  the  general  public,  and  which  includes 
means  for  utilizing  waste  heat. 

DETERMINATION  OF  COST  OF  SERVICE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Each  State  regulatory  author- 
ity which  has  assumed  enforcement  respon- 
sibility shall  prescribe  methods  for  deter- 
mining costs  of  service  provided  to  electric 
consumers  (and  classes  thereof)  by  each 
electric  utility  over  which  it  has  ratemaklng 
authority.  Such  methods  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  section  203.  refiect  differ- 
ences In  cost-lncurrence  attributable  to 
dally  and  seasonal  time  of  use  of  service. 

(b)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  except  as  may  be 
permitted  pursuant  to  section  203  no  State 
regulatory  authority  which  has  assumed  en- 
forcement responsibility  may  allow  any  in- 
crease in  any  rate  of  an  electric  utility  to  go 
into  effect — 

(1)  except  after  an  evidentiary,  proceed- 
ing In  which  such  authority,  after  considera- 
tion of  data  provided  under  subsection  (c), 
makes  findings  of  fact  respecting — 

(A)  the  factors  which  cause  changes  In  the 
dally  and  seasonal  peakloads  of  such  utility 
and  of  the  electric  consumer  classes  served 
by  such  utility: 

(B)  the  costs  of  serving  each  electric  con- 
sumer class  and  of  serving  different  con- 
sumption patterns  within  such  class,  based 
on  voltage  level  and  time  of  use;  and 

(2)  unless  such  authority  bases  the  deter- 
mination of  the  lawfulness  of  such  rate  on 
such  findings  and  on  the  methods  prescribed 
under  subsection  (a) . 

(c)(1)  Each  electric  utility  shall  gather 
information  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  matters  described  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  (A)  and  (B); 

(B)  dally  kilowatt  demand  load  curves 
for  all  electric  consumer  classes  combined, 
dally  kilowatt  demand  load  curves  for  each 
customer  class  for  which  there  is  a  separate 
rate  schedule,  and  daily  kilowatt  demand 
load  curves  by  electric  cons\imer  class  for 
each  level  of  kilowatt-hour  consumption  for 
which  there  is  a  separate  rate,  and  for  any 
other  levels  of  kilowatt-hour  consumption 
deemed  pertinent  by  the  Commission; 


(C)  annual  capital,  operating,  and  main- 
tenance costs  for  transmission,  primary  dis- 
tribution, secondary  distribution,  and  for 
each  generating  unit  to  meet  kilowatt  de- 
mand on  such  electric  utility; 

(D)  for  each  generating  unit,  the  times 
and  dates  of,  number  of  times  of,  and  fuel, 
operating,  and  maintenance  costs  Incurred 
in,  the  starting  of  such  \mlts; 

(E)  annual  fuel,  operating,  and  mainte- 
nance costs,  incurred  to  meet  electric  utility 
kllowatt-hoiw  consumption  requirements, 
exclusive  of  such  costs  incurred  in  starting 
generating  units; 

(F)  for  each  generating  unit,  its  anniial 
and  seasonal  capacity  ratings,  annual  hours 
of  operation,  scheduled  outages  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  unscheduled  outages,  kilo- 
watt-hours generated,  amount  and  types  of 
fuel  consumed,  and  annual  peak  kilowatt 
demand  upon  said  unit; 

(G)  costs  of  fuel  incurred  to  meet  each 
level  of  kilowatt-hour  consumption; 

(H)  energy  loss  factors  experienced  by 
transmission,  primary  distribution,  and  sec- 
ondary distribution  systems;    and 

(I)  annual  capital,  operating,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  incurred  for  each  electric  con- 
sumer class  having  a  separate  rate  schedule 
and  an  analysis  of  how  such  costs  relate  to 
the  number  and  locations  of  electric  con- 
sumers. 

(J)  planning  for  utility  operations  during 
the  ensuing  ten-year  period,  including — 

(1)  hourly  forecasts  of  system  loads  and 
the  data  bases  therefor,  by  customer  class; 

(11)  assumptions  made  and  applied  in  such 
planning,  Including  assumptions  regarding 
the  effects  of  changes  in  the  rate  structure 
on  system  loads,  both  total  loads  and  during 
daily  and  seasonal  peaks  of  use; 

(ill)  cost  (in  constant  dollare)  of  new  or 
enlarged  bulk  power  facilities; 

(iv)  alternative  means  to  meet  short-term 
peaking  requirements,  including  that  means 
which  requires  the  least  capital  investment; 
and 

(v)  computations  determining  the  relative 
likelihood  that  system  load  will  exceed  sys- 
tem capacity  for  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution,  respectively,  of  electric 
energy. 

(2)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  within  one 
himdred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  prescribe  the 
methods,  procedure,  and  format  to  be  em- 
ployed by  each  electric  utility  In  gathering 
the  Information  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Each  State  regulatory  authority  which 
has  assumed  enforcement  responsibility  shall 
require  each  electric  utility  with  respect  to 
which  such  regulatory  authority  has  rate- 
making  authority  to  file  with  it  annually 
the  information  gathered  pxirsuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  to  publish  such  information 
in  such  form  as  such  regulatory  authority 
shall  prescribe. 

(4)  Each  electric  utility  shall  file  blannu- 
ally  with  the  Commission  the  Information 
required  to  be  gathered  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  shall  make  copies  thereof  available 
to  any  person  at  the  cost  of  reproduction  and 
shipment. 

APPLICATION    OP    STANDARDS    TO    tnTLrnES    NOT 
SUBJECT   TO    STATE    REGULATORY    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  standards  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6)  of  section  203(a) 
shall  apply  to  each  covered  public  system 
and  each  covered  cooperative.  Each  covered 
public  system  and  each  covered  cooperative 
shall  consider  alternative  load  management 
techniques  (as  defined  In  section  204(b)  (1) ) 
and  shall  promptly  implement  those  which 
are  cost  effective  (as  defined  In  section  204 
(b)  (2)).  Each  such  system  and  cooperative 
shall  establish  and  utilize  methods  for  deter- 
mining cost  of  service,  and  shall  gather  in- 
formation, in  accordance  with  section  205. 
Any  reference  to  a  State  regulatory  authority 


in  section  203(a),  204,  or  205  shall  for  pxir- 
poses  of  this  section  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  a  covered  public  system  or  a 
covered  cooperative,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
electric  utility  is  a  covered  public  system  If 
such  utility  Is  a  State  agency  or  Federal 
agency  (as  defined  In  section  103)  except 
to  the  extent  that  a  State  regulatory  author- 
ity has  the  same  ratemaklng  authority  re- 
specting the  rates  of  such  utility  as  such 
authority  has  with  respect  to  other  electric 
utilities  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"covered  cooperative"  means  a  private  co- 
operatively organized  electric  utility  except 
to  the  extent  that  a  State  regulatory  au- 
thority has  the  same  ratemaklng  authority 
respecting  the  rates  of  such  utility  as  such 
authority  has  with  respect  to  other  electric 
utilities  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

PARTICIPATION   IN   REGULATORY   PROCEEDINGS   BY 
STATES    AND    BY    ELECTRIC    CONSUMERS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  (1)  Any  electric  consumer  or 
State  agency  may  intervene  as  of  right  as  a 
party  \n  any  evidentiary  hearing  or  other 
proceeding  of  a  State  regulatory  authority  or 
covered  public  system  which  affects  such 
consumer's  or  State  agency's  Interest,  to  the 
extent  that  such  hearing  or  proceeding  re- 
lates to  the  determination  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(2)  An  electric  consumer  or  State  agency 
may  maintain  an  action  for  judicial  review 
and  may,  as  of  right,  intervene  or  otherwise 
participate  as  a  party  In  judicial  proceedings 
which  Involve  the  review  or  enforcement  of 
any  action  of  a  State  regulatory  authority — 

(A)  in  a  proceeding  to  which  such  consum- 
er or  agency  was  a  party  (or  which  such 
consumer  or  agency  was  denied,  in  violation 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  right  to  intervene), 
and 

(B)  which  affects  such  consumer's  or  agen- 
cy's Interest, 

to  the  extent  that  such  hearing  or  proceed- 
ing relates  to  the  determination  of  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(b)  (1)  (A)  Unless  an  alternative  means  for 
assuring  electric  consumer  representation  is 
adopted  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2), 
If  an  electric  consumer  of  an  electric  utility 
prevails  in  a  ratemaklng  proceeding  before  a 
State  regulatory  authority  or  State  or  Federal 
court  in  which  such  consumer  has  alleged 
that  any  rate  proposed  by  an  electric  utility 
Is  not  In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  such  utility  shall  be  liable  to 
compensate  such  consumer  for  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees,  expert  witness  fees,  and  other 
costs  of  participation  in  such  proceeding 
(including  fees  and  costs  in  obtaining  judi- 
cial review  of  such  proceeding) .  Such  con- 
sumer may  collect  such  fees  and  costs  from 
such  utility  in  a  civil  action  In  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  unless  such  State 
regulatory  authority  has  adopted  a  procedure 
pursuant  to  which  such  authority  (1)  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  such  fees  and  costs  and 
(11)  includes  an  award  of  such  fees  and  costs 
in  its  order  in  the  proceeding. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
electric  consumer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
prevailed  in  a  proceeding  if  the  State  regu- 
latory authority  or  court  disapproved  or  sub- 
stantially modified  a  rate  proposed  by  an 
electric  utility  on  grounds  first  raised  by  the 
electric  consumer  who  alleged  that  the  rate 
did  not  comply  with  the  one  or  more  specific 
requirements  of  this  title. 

(C)  A  State  regulatory  authority  may  pre- 
scribe reasonable  requirements  that  persons 
with  the  same  or  similar  interests  have  a 
common  legal  representative  in  the  proceed- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  receiving  fees  and  costs 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  pro- 
ceedings before  a  State  regulatory  authority 
If  the  State  or  such  authority  has  provided 
an  alternative  means  for  providing  adequate 
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proceeding  applicable  to  such  determination, 
by  commencing  a  civil  action  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  any  circuit  In 
which  such  authority  or  system  Is  located, 
which  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
such  determination  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  regulatory  au- 
thority or  covered  public  system  which  is  a 
State  agencj' — 

(A)  such  consumer  may  obtain  review  in 
any  State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
and 

(B)  If  .such  determination  is  reviewable  by 
such  a  State  court,  such  consumer  may  not 
obtain  review  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  except  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  writ  of  certiorari  In  accordance 
with  section  1257  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  any  person  who  is  a 
member  of  a  covered  cooperative  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction against  such  cooperative  for  purposes 
of  obtaining  enforcement  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  206(a) . 

(f)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  on  application  of  the 
Commission  or  of  any  electric  consumer,  to 
enjoin  any  electric  utility  from  increasing 
any  rate  or  grant  or  any  other  appropriate 
relief  with  respect  to  which  a  determination 
required  by  this  section  has  not  been  made. 
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By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  1301.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  daily  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record  furnished  each 
Senator,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  daily  edition  of 
the  Congressional  Record  furnished 
each  Senator  from  100  copies  each  to  50 
copies  each.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  the  50  copies  may  be  trans- 
ferred only  to  public  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions. The  Government  Printing 
Office  estimates  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  save  at  least  $500,000  per  year. 
Mr.  President,  section  906  of  title  44 
of  the  United  States  Code  currently  pro- 
vides that  each  Senator  shall  receive  100 
free  copies  of  the  daily  Congressional 
Record,  or  a  total  of  10,000  copies.  Cur- 
rently, only  7,924  copies  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  Senators'  designees.  Limiting 
the  number  of  authorized  copies  to  50  for 
each  Senator's  designees  would  elimi- 
nate 2,924  copies  for  an  annual  printing 
and  binding  savings  of  $275,000.  The  dis- 
tribution and  handling  costs  applicable 
to  these  2,924  copies  would  amount  to 
about  $225,000  annually.  This  is  a  total 
savings  of  $500,000  annually.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  limitation  of  designees  to 
public  agencies  and  institutions,  the 
Government  Printing  Office  estimates 
that  not  all  Senators  would  use  their  full 
allotment  of  50  copies.  Consequently,  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  should  produce 
annual  savings  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
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By    Mr.    NELSON    (for   himself, 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Cranston, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Riegle,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.   1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  addi- 


tional fiscal  years,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

LEGAL    SERVICES    CORPORATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  with  Senators 
Kennedy,  Cranston,  Williams,  Javits, 
Riegle,  and  Stafford  to  extend  for  5 
years  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  to  modify  certain  other  provisions 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
1974,  FiibUc  Law  93-355. 

Congressman  Robert  Kastenbieier, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  introduced 
similar  reauthorizing  legislation — H.R. 
3719 — on  February  21,  1977.  Congress- 
man Kastenmeier's  subcommittee  held 
2  days  of  hearings  on  H.R.  3719  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  and  23,  and  reported  a  reauthor- 
ization bill  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  March  17,  1977.  This  bill,  as 
marked  up  by  the  subcommittee,  was 
subsequently  reintroduced  and  cospon- 
sored  by  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  March  23,  1977,  as  H.R.  5528. 

BACKGROUND  •» 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
1974  was  signed  into  law  on  July  25, 1974. 
This  act  created  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration as  a  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation to  assume  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  legal  services  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration is  to  furnish  financial  support 
for  programs  providing  legal  assistance 
in  noncriminal  proceedings  or  matters  to 
persons  otherwise  unable  to  afford  such 
legal  assistance. 

The  corporation  is  not  a  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  its  officers  and  employ- 
ees are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  corporation  is 
governed  by  an  11 -member  board  of  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Corporation  activities  are  directed  by  a 
president  appointed  by  the  board.  Cur- 
rently, the  chairman  of  the  board  is 
Roger  Cramton.  dean  of  the  Cornell  Law 
School;  the  president  of  the  corporation 
is  Thomas  Ehrlich.  formerly  the  dean  of 
the  Stanford  Law  School. 

In  1975  President  Ford,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  the 
corporation's  first  board  of  directors.  The 
board  took  office  in  July;  federally 
funded  legal  aid  was  shifted  from  the 
Community  Services  Administration  over 
a  90-day  transition  period,  and  by  Oc- 
tober 14,  1975,  the  corporation  was  op- 
erating. 

The  corporation  does  not  directly  rep- 
resent clients.  Rather,  it  provides  funds 
to  approximately  300  legal  services  pro- 
grams serving  clients  in  nearly  700  offices 
in  all  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Micronesia.  Some 
of  these  programs  operate  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  Others  provide  services 
through  city,  county,  or  multicounty  pro- 
grams. Eight  of  the  programs  provide 
services  on  Indian  reservations.  Ten  pro- 
vide services  exclusively  to  migrant  farm- 
workers. Thirteen  of  the  programs  are 
support  centers  that  provide  specialized 
assistance  to  other  legal  services  pro- 
grams in  their  representation  of  eligible 
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clients.  Some  of  these  support  centers 
concentrate  on  areas  of  the  law  that  par- 
ticularly affect  the  poor,  like  welfare, 
health,  and  housing.  Others  specialize  in 
law  affecting  certain  groups  of  poor  peo- 
ple— migrants,  Indians,  and  the  elderly. 

The  corporation  administers  the  legal 
services  program  through  its  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  and  nine  regional  of- 
fices. Total  staff  of  the  corporation,  in- 
cluding its  nine  regional  offices,  is  pres- 
ently 141  persons.  Only  2.9  percent  of  the 
total  funds  appropriated  to  the  corpora- 
tion are  used  for  administration.  More 
than  90  percent  goes  directly  to  field 
programs.  The  balance  is  for  activities 
that  support  the  field  programs. 

Local  programs  set  their  own  eligibility 
standards  within  guidelines  established 
by  the  corporation.  Those  guidelines  set 
maximum  eligibility  at  125  percent  of 
the  poverty  level  established  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Eligibility 
is  now  set  at  a  maximum  of  $3,500  for  an 
individual  and  $6,874  for  a  family  of  four. 

Programs  provide  legal  representation 
and  counseling  in  a  large  range  of  civil 
matters.  They  do  not  provide  criminal 
representation.  Most  of  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  eligible  clients  fall  into  four 
broad  categories:  family  law;  adminis- 
trative benefits  including  medicaid, 
AFDC,  and  SSI;  consumer  law;  and 
housing  law.  Because  none  of  the  pro- 
grams has  sufficient  resources  to  meet  all 
of  the  needs  of  eligible  clients,  the  corpo- 
ration requires  that  each  program  estab- 
lish priorities  in  consultation  with  the 
client  commimity. 

The  programs  are  staffed  by  approxi- 
mately 3,000  full-time  attorneys  and 
1,200  paralegal  assistants.  Of  the  nearly 
1  million  problems  they  handle  each 
year,  about  85  percent  are  resolved 
through  negotiation,  consultation,  and 
other  out-of-court  mechanisms.  About  15 
percent  are  actually  litigated. 

When  the  corporation  came  into  exist- 
ence, less  than  10  million  of  the  29  mil- 
lion poor  people  in  this  country  had  even 
minimum  access  to  legal  services.  The 
rest  lived  in  areas  where  there  were  no 
legal  services  programs  at  all,  or  where 
programs  were  so  seriously  underfunded 
that  most  poor  people  had  no  effective 
access  to  them.  The  capabilities  of  exist- 
ing programs  had  actually  declined  over 
the  previous  5  years  during  which  budg- 
ets were  virtually  frozen  while  costs  rose 
more  than  30  percent  as  a  result  of  in- 
flation. 

In  fiscal  year  1977.  Congress  appro- 
priated $125  million  to  the  corporation,  a 
significant  increase  in  funds,  that  per- 
mitted for  the  first  time  in  this  decade 
expansion  of  services  to  provide  mini- 
mum access  to  3.8  million  of  these  un- 
served persons.  Even  with  this  increase, 
however,  there  remain  nearly  16  million 
poor  people  who  have  no  access  to  legal 
assistance. 

THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF    197  7 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
will  reauthorize,  improve,  and  strengthen 
what  has  already  proven  to  be  a  crucial 
component  of  this  Nation's  system  of 
justice.  Some  of  the  amendments  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  were  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 


tion; others  have  been  developed  as  a 
result  of  ambiguities  In  current  law  or 
to  reform  current  provisions  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act. 

Section  2<a)  of  tlie  amendments  pro- 
vides a  $225  million  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1978  and  a 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  each 
of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years.  In  fiscal 
year  1977,  the  corporation  received  $125 
million  in  general  revenues  from  the 
Federal  Government.  To  expand  its 
services  to  eligible  clients  presently  un- 
sened  or  underserved,  the  corporation 
has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $217.1 
million  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  initial 
planning  suggests  an  absolute  minimum 
funding  level  of  $275  million  for  fiscal 
year  1979.  The  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee supported  the  corporation's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1978  in  its  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

The  previous  administration  sub- 
mitted a  budget  request  of  only  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1978.  President  Car- 
ter's revisions  raised  that  figure  to  $175 
million,  indicating  his  support  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  program. 

A  $225  million  authorization  of  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  year  1978  will  permit 
the  Legal  Sei-vices  Corporation  to  con- 
tinue implementing  its  plan  to  provide 
all  poor  persons  with  bare-minimum  ac- 
cess to  legal  services — the  equivalent  of 
two  lawyers  per  10,000  persons  nation- 
wide. This  is  a  modest  goal,  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  there  are  11.2 
lawyers  per  10,000  persons  in  the  private 
sector. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1979, 1980. 
1981,  and  1982,  the  precise  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  legal  services  program  will  be 
subject  to  review  each  year  by  the  Senate 
Human  Resources  Committee,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Such  an  authorization  will 
permit  the  Congress  to  examine  closely 
the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  indigent  clients,  and  it  will 
also  provide  the  flexibility  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  funding  level 
which  the  corporation  can  use  effectively 
and  efficiently  without  straining  crucial 
flnancial  resources. 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

On  February  1.  1977,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  five  technical  amendments 
to  modify  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1974.  Public  Law  93-355. 
These  five  amendments  are  included  in 
this  legislation. 

First.  The  Legal  Services  Corporation 
requested  the  inclusion  of  an  amendment 
to  insure  that  a  court  could  not  discrimi- 
nate against  legal  services  attorneys  in 
the  appointment  of  cases.  At  present, 
some  courts  which  have  authority  to  ap- 
point private  attorneys  in  certain  civil 
matters — often  Trith  compensation — 
have  attempted  to  skirt  that  responsi- 
bility through  the  disproportionate  or  ex- 
clusive use  of  legal  services  attorneys 
who  do  not  receive  such  compensation. 


This  practice  discriminates  against  legal 
services  attorneys  and  diverts  already 
overburdened  staff  from  the  regular  pro- 
gram caseload.  Moreover,  the  assignment 
of  such  cases  is  very  disruptive  to  the 
planning  process  established  by  the  local 
governing  board.  The  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  specifically  contemplates 
that  priorities  for  local  programs  be  set 
by  the  governing  bodies  of  those  pro- 
grams rather  than  by  local  judges. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  amendments  will 
insure  that  a  court  cannot  discriminate 
against  legal  services  attorneys  in  the 
appointment  of  cases.  This  does  not  ex- 
empt legal  services  attorneys  from  the 
general  requirements  of  taking  some 
cases  on  a  pro  bono  basis  or  otherwise 
as  required  by  the  local  bar  or  court. 
This  amendment  will  not.  however,  per- 
mit legal  services  attorneys  to  be  treated 
differently  than  other  attorneys  practic- 
ing in  the  same  area,  and  thus  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  act. 

Second.  Under  current  law.  staff  at- 
torneys are  restricted  from  participating 
in  partisan  or  nonpartisan  activities  at 
any  time.  These  particular  restrictions 
on  staff  attorneys  are  more  stringent 
than  those  placed  on  other  corporation 
employees  or  other  similarly  situated 
State  and  local  employees  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
Section  7  of  this  legislation  responds  to 
the  corporation's  request  to  make  staff 
attorneys  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  State  and  local  employees  under  the 
Hatch  Act— 5  U.S.C.  1501.  1502,  and 
1503 — and  to  eliminate  those  restrictions 
on  their  off-duty  activities  that  go  be- 
yond the  Hatch  Act  limitations. 

These  changes  in  the  current  law  will 
give  staff  attorneys  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  other  lawyers  employed  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
While  it  is  important  to  insure  that  cor- 
poration funds  are  not  used  to  support 
any  political  activity,  restrictions  on  the 
personal  activities  of  staff  attorneys 
going  beyond  the  restrictions  on  Federal. 
State,  and  local  employees  appear  to  be 
unnecessary. 

Third.  The  act  now  gives  the  corpora- 
tion authority  to  Insure -the  compliance 
of  recipients  and  their  employees  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  the  act.  The  purpose 
of  section  6(a)  of  the  amendments  Is  to 
prevent  opposing  parties  from  raising 
questions  of  whether  clients  are  eligible 
for  free  legal  services,  or  other  chal- 
lenges based  on  the  act  or  corporation 
regulations,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
substantive  issues  in  a  client's  case. 

All  courts  considering  this  issue  have 
concluded  that  questions  of  compliance 
with  the  act  are  irrelevant  to.  and  should 
not  be  considered  in,  a  proceeding  in- 
volving a  client.  Because  repetitive  liti- 
gation on  this  issue  has  been  instituted, 
however,  the  corporation  requested  the 
inclusion  of  a  provision  making  this  ex- 
plicit. Adoption  of  section  6(a)  of  this 
legislation  would  eliminate  these  irrele- 
vant attacks. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
vision is  consistent  with  section  1007(a) 
(1)  of  the  act,  that  requires  the  corpora- 
tion  to   insure  "the  protection  of  the 
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vacy or  compelling  corporation  or  public 
interests.  At  this  time,  there  is  not  ade- 
quate justification  for  the  board  to  op- 
erate under  one  set  of  "sunshine"  rules 
and  all  other  agencies  receiving  Federal 
funds  to  operate  under  another.  Section 
4  of  this  legislation  would  subject  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  all  re- 
lated advisory  councils  to  the  require- 
ments and  provisions  of  the  Sunshine  Act 
relating  to  open  meetings. 

Section  5  of  this  legislation  repeals  the 
so-called  Green  amendment  so  that  the 
corporation  may  fund  activities  of  re- 
search, training,  and  technical  assist- 
ance, and  clearinghouse  functions  by  any 
of  three  methods:  directly — In -house — 
by  grant,  or  by  contract. 

The  House  of  Representatives  enacted 
legislation  last  March  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  amendment,  the  cor- 
poration's board  voted  last  January  to 
support  such  an  amendment,  and  a  simi- 
lar amendment  has  been  included  in  the 
House  subcommittee  bill,  H.R.  5528. 

Section  8  of  the  amendments  would 
make  several  changes  in  the  current  law 
regarding  eligibility  criteria.  First,  sec- 
tion 8(a)  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment "that  evidence  of  a  prior  deter- 
mination •  *  •  that  such  individual's  lack 
of  income  results  from  refusal  or  un- 
willingness, without  good  cause,  to  seek 
or  accept  an  emplojonent  situation"  au- 
tomatically disqualifies  an  otherwise 
"eligible  client"  from  representation. 
However,  this  amendment  would  require 
that  a  prior  determination  that  an  in- 
dividual's lack  of  income  results  from  a 
refusal  or  unwillingness  to  seek  or  accept 
an  appropriate  employment  situation  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  local  program 
as  a  factor  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
legal  assistance  will  be  rendered. 

Second,  section  8(b)  of  the  amend- 
ments revises  paragraph  (2)  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1007(a)  of  the  act  to  insure  that 
recipients  adopt  procedures  for  deter- 
mining and  implementing  priorities  for 
the  provision  of  legal  assistance  to  eligi- 
ble clients,  taking  into  account  the 
relative  needs  of  eligible  clients  for  such 
assistance.  Because  legal  services  pro- 
grams have  too  few  fimds  to  help  all  of 
the  poor,  priorities  must  be  set.  This  sec- 
tion would  insure  that  recipients  give 
special  consideration  when  establishing 
their  priorities  to  those  sections  of  the 
population  of  eligible  clients  that  have 
special  difficulties  of  access  to  legal  serv- 
ices or  who  have  special  legal  problems. 
These  population  groups  include  older 
persons,  handicapped  individuals,  vet- 
erans, native  Americans,  migrants,  or 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  persons  with 
limited  English-speaking  abilities.  To 
fully  meet  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion, appropriate  training  and  support 
services  are  to  be  provided  by  the  re- 
cipients. Furthermore,  the  corporation's 
annual  report  is  to  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  services  provided  pursuant  to 
the  special  consideration  established  by 
this  amendment. 

Current  law  provides  that  the  corpora- 
tion shall  "establish  priorities  to  insure 
that  persons  least  able  to  afford  legal 
assistance  are  given  preference  in  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance."  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  language  could 


be  interpreted  to  force  a  program  to 
represent  a  person  with  an  income  of 
$2,000  and  a  routine  problem  before  it 
could  take  on  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  an  income  of  $3,000  and  the  threat 
of  being  evicted  from  their  home. 

The  new  language  would  make  clear 
that  recipients  must  establish  priorities 
for  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  as  is 
now  stated  In  part  1620  of  the  corpora- 
tion regulations.  In  so  doing,  however, 
recipients  must  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  needs  of  certain  segments  of 
our  population  that  may  have  special 
difficulties  of  access  to  legal  services.  It 
is  important  to  note,  though,  that  this 
amendment  specifically  preserves  the 
right  of  the  corporation  to  establish  na- 
tional priorities  for  serving  the  imder- 
represented. 

Section  8(c)  of  the  amendments  modi- 
fies current  lav/  regarding  legislative  and 
administrative  advocacy.  This  provision 
clarifies  current  law  as  to  what  legislative 
and  administrative  advocacy  can  be 
carried  on  by  employees  of  recipients  in 
influencing  rulemaking  and  legislation. 
The  amendment  would  permit  paralegals 
who  are  supervised  by  staff  attorneys  to 
represent  eligible  clients  In  appropriate 
situations. 

Finally,  section  8(d)  of  this  legislation 
repeals  the  requirement  in  section  1007 
(a)  (8)  that  local  legal  services  programs 
give  preference  to  local  residents  in  hir- 
ing staff  attorneys.  The  repeal  of  this 
provision  will  permit  local  programs  to 
hire  competent  attorneys  from  outside 
the  local  areas  even  though  a  local  attor- 
ney may  be  equally  well  qualified.  The 
reason  and  purpose  for  this  change  is 
to  give  local  programs  more  flexibility  in 
implementing  affirmative  action  plans  to 
hire  women  and  minorities. 

Section  9  of  this  legislation  clarifies 
section  1007(b)  of  the  act  dealing  with 
limitations  and  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
program  funds.  Under  section  9(a),  the 
corporation  would  explicitly  be  permit- 
ted to  authorize  representation  In  fee- 
generating  cdses  in  which  private  repre- 
sentation is  unavailable.  This  particular 
provision  is  consistent  with  current  cor- 
poration regulations  and  is  intended  to 
permit  legal  services  attorneys  to  repre- 
sent clients  in  social  security  and  sup- 
plemental security  income  cases  and 
such  other  cases  as  the  corporation  deems 
appropriate.  Sections  9(b)  and  9(d) 
eliminate  limitations  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  funds  in  the  present  act  con- 
cerning representation  of  juveniles  In  le- 
gal proceedings  and  the  use  of  funds  re- 
garding cases  that  involve  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  desertion  cases  where 
counsel  is  not  available  from  the  De- 
fense Department.  These  changes  are 
supported  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Board,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Clients  Council,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Project  Advisory  Group. 
Section  9(c)  clarifies  the  conditions 
imder  which  corporation  and  recipient 
employees  can  participate  in  organizing 
activities.  Many  recipients  have  found 
the  current  provisions  concerning  or- 
ganizing activities  vague  and  too  restric- 
tive, and  thus  detrimental  to  the  attor- 
ney-client relationship.  Under  this  sec- 
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tlon  of  the  amendments,  no  funds  could 
be  used  to  initiate  the  formation  of  any 
association,  federation,  or  similar  en- 
tity. However,  legal  assistance  woxild  be 
available  to  eligible  clients  by  request  and 
under  the  constraints  put  on  the  staff 
of  the  local  programs  by  their  advisory 
boards. 

All  other  restrictions  and  limitations 
on  the  use  of  Federal  fimds  under  the 
current  law  are  preserved  in  this  legis- 
lation, including  restrictions  on  funds 
being  used  in  cases  involving  school  de- 
segregation and  abortion. 

Section  2(b)  of  these  amendments 
would  change  the  current  law  by  per- 
mitting non-Federal  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  so  long  as  all 
such  fimds  are  accounted  for  and  re- 
ported as  receipts  and  disbursements 
separate  and  distinct  from  Federal  funds. 
At  present  section  1010(c)  of  the  act 
places  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  funds, 
whether  Federal  or  non-Federal.  While 
not  allowing  the  commingling  of  fimds 
from  private  and  Federal  sources,  this 
amendment  would  allow  private  funds  to 
be  used  by  the  corporation  and  by  any 
recipient  for  purposes  outside  the  scope 
of  this  act.  This  provision  is  supported 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Clients  Council,  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association,  and  the 
Project  Advisory  Group. 

Section  3(a)  of  this  legislation  would 
require  client  representation  on  the  cor- 
poration's board  of  directors.  Right  now, 
section  1004(a)  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  requires  only  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  11  corporation  board  mem- 
bers be  attorneys.  At  pi  t^ent  all  10  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  attorneys — there 
is  one  vacancy.  Under  section  3(a),  at 
least  three  of  the  vacancies  occurring 
after  January  1,  1977,  and  before  July 
30,  1978,  would  have  to  be  filled  by  eli- 
gible clients,  and  at  least  one  such  person 
is  to  be  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ing  prior  to  January  1, 1978. 

Many  private  and  public  interest 
groups  and  other  interested  individuals 
have  maintained  that  the  present  board's 
composition  does  not  Insure  "client  ac- 
countability" in  its  deliberations. 
Whether  or  not,  in  fact,  this  is  the  case, 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
insure  such  accountability  in  the  future. 
This  amendment  should  not  be  at  all 
burdensome  to  implement.  During  the 
19-month  period  from  January  1,  1977, 
to  July  30,  1978,  three  vacancies  must  be 
filled  with  eligible  clients:  all  11  of  the 
board  member  slots  are  subject  to  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  during  this 
period  of  time. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  amendments  re- 
quires that  at  least  one-third  of  those 
persons  selected  for  the  governing  bodies 
of  recipients,  that  is,  the  local  legal  serv- 
ices program  boards,  be  eligible  clients. 
This  would  bring  local  governing  bodies 
under  similar  requirements  as  the  cor- 
poration's board  with  respect  to  client 
representation.  The  governing  bodies  of 
recipients  are  presently  required  by  sec- 
tion 1007  (c)  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  to  have  at  least  one  eligible 
client  on  each  local  board,  and  corpora- 
tion regulations  1607  require  that  at  least 


one-third  of  the  local  board  members  are 
to  be  either  eligible  clients,  or  represent- 
atives of  association  groups,  or  organi- 
zations of  eligible  clients.  This  provision 
will  be  effective  3  months  after  the  first 
day  of  tile  first  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 
in  order  to  afford  local  boards  time,  If 
needed,  to  comply  with  this  provision. 

Section  10  of  this  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  new  section  concerning  model 
projects.  This  section  would  give  the 
corporation  the  authority  to  make  grants 
or  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  developing  na- 
tional, statewide,  regional,  and  local 
model  projects  to  expand  or  improve  the 
delivery  of  legal  services  to  eligible  clients 
with  emphasis  on  groups  having  signif- 
icant probems ;  these  groups  include  older 
persons,  handicapped  individuals,  vet- 
erans, native  Americans,  migrants  or 
seasonal  farmworkers,  and  persons  with 
limited  English-speaking  abilities.  The 
funding  for  these  projects  is  to  be  limited 
by  the  express  provision  in  section  10 
that  not  more  than  3  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  are  to  be 
used  for  these  model  projects. 

Section  12  amends  section  1001  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  by  adding 
to  the  Statement  of  Findings  and 
Declaration  of  Purpose,  the  statement 
that  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  to 
the  poor  will  "assist  in  improving  op- 
portunities for  low-income  persons  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  act." 
The  inclusion  of  this  amendment  clari- 
fies the  congressional  intent  respecting 
the  legal  services  program. 

Finally,  section  13  of  the  amendments 
modifies  section  1011(2)  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  by  requiring 
that  an  independent  hearing  examiner 
be  appointed,  pursuant  to  corporation 
regulations,  if  and  when  there  Is  a  pro- 
ceeding relating  to  the  denial  of  refund- 
ing. Under  corporation  regulations  1606, 
the  corporation  has  indicated  that  it  will 
use  corporation  employees  as  hearing 
officers  during  defunding  procedures,  but 
may  use  other,  outside  persons.  In  the 
five  defunding  procedures  that  have 
occurred  thus  far,  corporation  employees 
have  been  used  as  the  presiding  officers 
at  the  hearings.  This  amendment  would 
give  a  recipient  the  right  to  request,  at 
its  discretion,  an  independent  hearing 
examiner  during  a  proceeding  Involving 
the  denial  of  refunding. 

Mr.  President,  these  various  amend- 
ments will  improve  the  present  program 
and  insure  the  future  integrity  of  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  provide  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  with  equal  access  to  the  sys- 
tem of  justice  and  equal  justice  under 
law.  These  amendments  are  not  cast  in 
concrete,  however,  and  I  welcome  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
public  and  private  interest  groups. 

On  April  25  and  26,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  will  be  considering  this  legislation, 
and  will  be  preparing  to  mark  up  a  re- 
authorization bill  later  this  month  or, 
certainly,  early  next  month.  During  the 
first  2  weeks  of  May,  the  full  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  will  mark  up  the  re- 
sulting legislation  so  that  a  bill  may  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  fioor  by  May  15, 
1977. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  Amendments  of  1977  be  printed.  I 
also  ask  that  a  f  actsheet  with  a  section- 
by -section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  1303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TITLZ 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977". 

FINANCING 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1010(a)  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29961(a) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  a 
comma  and  "$225,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  foiu-  succeeding  years.". 

(b)  Section  1010(c)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29961(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

MEMBEBSHIP  OF  GOVEENING  BODIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1004(a)  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996c 
(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "At  least 
three  persons  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  oc- 
curring after  January  1,  1977,  and  before 
July  30,  1978,  shall  be,  when  selected  for 
appointment,  eligible  clients  who  may  be 
representatives  of  associations  or  organiza- 
tions of  eligible  clients  and  at  least  one  such 
person  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  January  1,  1978.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  so 
as  to  be  generally  representative  of  the  or- 
ganized bar.  significant  segments  of  the 
client  community,  attorneys  providing  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients,  and  the  general 
public". 

(b)  Section  1007(c)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  which  In- 
cludes at  least  one  individual  eligible  to 
receive  legal  assistance  under  this  title." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  at  least 
one-third  of  which  consists  of  persons  who 
are,  when  selected,  eligible  clients  who  may 
be  representatives  of  associations  or  orga- 
nizations of  eligible  clients.". 

SUNSHINE  PROVISION 

Sec.  4.  Section  1004(g)  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  (42  U.S.C.  2996c (g))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"open"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  and 
provisions  of  section  552B  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  open  meetings).". 

SUPPORT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1006(a) 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2996e(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  not"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  "or". 

POWEES,  duties,  and  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  AND  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1066(b)(1)  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2996e(b)  (1) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)" 
after  "Sec.  1006(b)(1)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(B)  No  question  of  whether  representa- 
tion is  authorized  under  this  title,  or  the 
rules,  regulations,  or  guidelines  promulgated 
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pursuant  to  this  title,  shall 
In  any  proceeding  In  which  a 
resented  by  a  recipient  or  an 
recipient.  Such  questions  maj 
to  the  Corporation  for  such 
the  Corporation  deems  necessai  y 

(b)  Section  1008(d)  of  the 
Corporation    Act    (42    U.S.C. 
amended  by  adding  at  the  enc 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)    Attorneys   employed   bv 
shall  be  appointed  to  provide  le,  _ 
without  reasonable  compensatic  n 
such   appointment   is  made 
statute,  rule,  or  practice  appl^d 
to  attorneys  practicing  in  the 
the  appointment  Is  made.". 

ACTIVITIES  OP  STAFF 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of 
(e)    of  the  Legal   Services 
(42  U.S.C    2996e(e)(2))    Is  „.„ 
serting    "and    staff    attorneys" 
after  "Corporation". 

(b)  Section  1007(a)(6)  of  th< 
ices  Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
lowing  clause  (C). 

ASSISTANCE  CRITEBIA 

Sec.  8.   (a)   Paragraph  (2)  (B) 
tion  1007(a)  of  the  Legal 
tion    Act     (42    U.S.C.    2996f(a) 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Iv)  such  other  factors  as  . 
nanclal  Inability  to  afford  lega 
which  shall  Include  evidence  of 
termination  that  such  lndlvidi;al 
income  results  from  refusal  oj 
ness,  without  good  cause,  to 
an  appropriate  employment 

(b)(1)   Paragraph  (2)  (C)   of 
(a)    of  the  Legal  Services 
(42    U.S.C.   2996f (a)(2)(C))    Is 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  insure  that  (l)  recipient 
With   goals  established  by  the  <;^ 
adopt  prccedures  for  determlnl  ig 
plementlng   priorities   for   the 
such  assistance,  taking  Into  acc_ 
tlve  needs  of  eligible  clients  for 
ance;     (li)    recipients,    in    deter- 
Implementlng  such  priorities  an< 
Ing  legal  assistance  (including  sv 
training,  and  support  services  as 
essary)  give  special  consideration 
for  service  on  the  part  of  slgnlfl 
of  the  population  of  eligible  cllenis 
cial  dlfflcultles  of  access  to  legal 
special  legal  problems  (Including 
sons,  handicapped  individuals, 
tlve  Americans,  migrants  or 
workers  and  persons  with  limited 
speaking    abilities);    and    (iU) 
training  and  support  services  are 
order  to  provide  such  assistance 
niflcant  segments  of  the 
ble  clients". 

(2)  Section  1008(c)  of  the 
Corporation    Act    (42    U.S.C.    . 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  sentence:   "Such 
include   a    description    of 

pursuant    to   the   special    

quired   In  section   1007(a)  (2)  ( 
(iji).". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  sectlor 
th»  Legal  Services  Corporation  ' 
2996f(a)(5)(A))    is  amended  to 
lows : 

"(A)   representation  by  an  _.. 
recipient  employee  supervised  by 
torney)    for  any  eligible  client 
to  the  provision  of  legal  advice 
tatlon    with    respect   to   such 
rights  and  responsibilities  (whicl 
be  construed  to  permit  an  _ 
ciplent  employee  to  solicit  a  clleri  t 
tion  of  professional  responslbilltl  ss 
purpose  of  making  such 
sible);  or". 
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(d)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  1007(a)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2996f(a)  (8) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  "title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon. 

LIMITATION    ON   USE    OF   FCNDS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  1007(b)  (1)  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f  (b) 
(1))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  provide  (A)  legal  assistance  (except 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated 
by  the  Corporation)  with  respect  to  any 
fee-generating  case  (which  guidelines  shall 
not  preclude  the  provision  of  legal  assistance 
In  cases  in  which  a  client  seeks  only  statutory 
benefits  and  appropriate  private  representa- 
tion Is  not  available)  or  In  civil  actions  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crimi- 
nal charge  where  the  civil  action  arises  out 
of  alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act  and  the  action 
Is  brought  against  an  officer  of  the  court  or 
against  a  law  enforcement  official  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
criminal  conviction,  or  (B)  legal  assistance  in 
any  criminal  proceeding,  except  to  provide 
assistance  to  a  person  charged  with  an  of- 
fense Involving  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  or 
gathering  fruits  of  the  land,  when  the  prin- 
cipal defense  asserted  Involves  rights  arising 
from  a  treaty  with  native  Americans,  or  from 
a  statute  or  Executive  order  establishing  such 
rights,  or  to  a  person  charged  with  a  misde- 
meanor (or  its  equivalent)  or  lesser  offense  In 
an  Indian  tribal  court.". 

(b)  Section  1007(b)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f  (b)(4)}  Is 
amended  by  repealing  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  Section  1007(b)  (6)  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f(b)  (6) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  to  Initiate  the  formation  of  any  asso- 
ciation, federation,  or  similar  entity,  except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  clients;". 

(d)  Section  1007(b)  (9)  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f  (b)  (9) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(9)  to  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  arising 
out  of  desertion  from  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  where  counsel  is  available 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.". 

(e)  Section  1007(b)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f(b))  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (4),  paragraph  (6)  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  as  para- 
graph (5),  paragraph  (7)  as  paragraph  (6). 
paragraph  (8)  as  paragraph  (7).  and  para- 
graph (9)  (as  amended  by  8ub~ection  (d)  of 
this  section)  as  paragraph  (8). 

MODEL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  10.  The  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f(g)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  1007(g)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  The  Corporation  may  make  grants  or 
contracts  for  the  purpose  of  paying  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  developing  or  operating 
(or  both)  national,  statewide,  regional, 
county,  city,  or  community  model  prolects 
which  will  expand  or  Improve  the  delivery 
of  legal  services  to  significant  segments  of 
the  population  of  eligible  clients  with  spe- 
cial difficulties  of  access  to  legal  services  or 
special  legal  problems.  Including  elderly 
persons,  handicapped  Individuals,  veterans, 
native  Americans,  migrants  or  seasonal  farm- 
workers, and  persons  with  limited  English- 
speaking  abilities.  Not  more  than  3  per 
centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 1010(a)  for  any  fiscal  vear  shall  be  used 
for  projects  under  this  section.". 

AUDITS  AND  RECORDKEEPING 

Sec.  11.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1009(b) 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2998h (b)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking 


out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "throughout  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  possession 
or  custody  commences  and  ending  three 
years  after  such  date,  but  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  may  require  the  retention 
of  such  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  papers,  or  property  for  a  longer 
period  under  section  117(b)  of  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C. 
67(b)).". 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  12.  Section  1001  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  "and  assist  In  Improving 
opportimlties  for  low-income  persons  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;". 

HEARING  EXAMINERS 

Sec.  13.  Section  1011(2)  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996J)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and,  when  requested,  such  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  by  an  Independent  hearing  exam- 
iner. Such  hearing  shall  be  held  prior  to  any 
final  decision  by  the  Corporation  to  termi- 
nate financial  assistance  or  suspend  or  deny 
funding.  Hearing  examiners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Corporation  In  accordance 
with  procedures  established  In  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Corporation;". 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec  14.  (a)(1)  The  amendment  made  by 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  three  months 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  provisions 
of  this  Act  other  than  sections  2(a)  and  3(b) 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Fact  Sheet:  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
Amendments  op  1977 

Sec.  1 :  Short  title 

Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977. 

Sec.  2 :  Financing 

Sec.  2(a) :  $225  million  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  FY  1978.  Such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  beginning  In  1979. 

Sec.  2(b) :  Non-Federal  funds  received  by 
the  Corporation  or  any  program  recipient  are 
to  be  accounted  for  and  reported  as  such. 

Sec.  3 :  Membership  of  Governing  Bodies 

Sec.  3(a) :  At  least  3  persons  appointed  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Board  In  the 
19-month  period  from  January  l,  1977  to 
July  30. 1978,  are  to  be  eligible  clients.  During 
this  period  of  time  all  11  positions  on  the 
Board  are  subject  to  appointment. 

Sec.  3(b)  :  At  least  one-third  of  local  legal 
services  program  governing  boards  are  to  be 
eligible  clients.  This  provision  Is  made  effec- 
tive by  Sec.  14(a)  (2)  three  months  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4 :  Sunshine  Provisions 

The  Corporation  and  each  state  advisory 
council  are  subjected  to  the  requirements 
and  provisions  of  the  Sunshine  Act  (Section 
552B  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  relating 
to  open  meetings. 

Sec.  6:  Support  Assistance 

Sec.  5(a):  Amends  Section  1006(a)(3)  so 
that  the  Corporation  may  fund  activities  of 
research,  training,  and  technical  assistance, 
and  clearinghouse  functions  directly  or  by 
contract. 

Sec.  5(b)  :  No  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  given  to  the  Corporation 
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may  be  used  for  purposes  of  Sec.  5(a)  grants 
or  contracts. 

Sec.  6:  Powers,  Duties,  and  Limitations  of 
the  Corporation  and  Recipients : 

Sec.  6(a}  :  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  as  to 
whether  a  person  Is  to  be  represented  by  a 
recipient  or  an  employee  of  a  recipient  Is  ex- 
plicitly granted  to  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  6(b) :  Attorneys  employed  by  a  re- 
cipient cannot  be  appointed  by  a  court  to 
furnish  legal  assistance  without  reasonable 
compensation  unless  such  appointment  is 
generally  applied  to  lawyers  practicing  in  the 
court  where  the  appointment  is  made. 
Sec.  7:  Activities  of  Staff  Attorneys 
Sec.  7(a) :  Staff  attorneys  are  brought  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Sec.  7(b) :  Removes  restrictions  on  staff 
attorneys  during  their  off-duty  hours  with 
respect  to  partisan  and  non-partisan  political 
ictlvlties  that  go  beyond  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act. 
Sec.  8:  Assistance  Criteria 
Sec.  8(a) :  This  subsection  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  otherwise  eligible  clients 
cannot  be  served  by  recipients  If  at  a  prior 
point  In  time  a  determination  has  been  made 
that  the  client  refused  to  take  a  Job.  The 
amendment  would  require,  however,  that 
such  refusal  to  take  an  appropriate  employ- 
ment situation  shall  be  considered  by  the 
recipient. 

Sec.  8(b) :  Revises  1007(a)  (2)  (c)  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  to  ensure 
that  recipients  adopt  procedures  for  deter- 
mining and  Implementing  priorities  for  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients.  Special  consideration  is  to  be  given 
to  certain  population  groups  that  have  spe- 
cial dlfflcultles  of  access  to  legal  services  or 
who  have  special  legal  problems.  The  Corpo- 
ration's annual  report  Is  to  Include  a  de- 
scription of  services  provided  pursuant  to 
this  amendment. 

Sec.  8(c):  This  provision  would  permit 
paralegals  who  are  supervised  by  staff  at- 
torneys to  represent  eligible  clients  In  appro- 
priate situations. 

Sec.  8(d) :  Repeals  the  requirement  that 
local  legal  services  programs  give  preference 
to  local  residents  in  filling  staff  attorney 
positions. 

Sec.  9:  Limitations  on  Use  of  Funds 
Sec.  9(a) :  Clarifies  the  circumstances 
under  which  fee-generating  cases  and  cases 
Involving  civil  actions  arising  out  of  criminal 
convictions  may  be  undertaken  by  legal  serv- 
ices programs.  This  subsection  also  codifies 
existing  Corporation  regulations  as  to  which 
criminal  cases  legal  services  attorneys  can 
handle  with  respect  to  offenses  Involving 
native  Americans. 

Sec.  9(b) :  Reoeals  the  prohibition  on  cases 
Involving  persons  In  need  of  supervision. 

Sec.  9(c)  :  Clarifies  the  prohibition  limit- 
ing legal  services  attorneys  from  engaging  In 
organizing  activities. 

Sec.  9(d) :  Legal  services  programs  are  pro- 
hibited from  taking  on  cases  arising  out  of 
desertion  from  the  Armed  Forces  where 
counsel  Is  available  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Sec.  9(e):  Technical  amendment  only  re- 
ordering paragraph  sequence  In  Section  1007 
(b)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 
Sec.   10:   Model  Projects 
This  section  establishes  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  Corporation  to  make  grants  or 
contracts  to  develop  national,  state,  regional, 
or  local  model  projects  to  segments  of  the 
population  with  special  difficulties  of  access 
to  legal  services  or  special  legal  problems. 
No  more  than  three  percent  of  funds  appro- 
priated   to   the   Legal    Services   Corporation 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Sec.  11:  Audits  and  Recordkeeping 
Establishes    a    three-year    period    during 
which  the  Corporation  Is  to  maintain  rec- 
ords, reports,  and  other  such  material. 


Sec.  12 :  Declaration  of  Purpose 

This  provision  amends  Section  1001  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  by  adding  to 
the  Statement  of  Findings  and  Declaration 
of  Pvu-pose  the  statement  that  the  provision 
of  legal  assistance  to  the  poor  will  assist  in 
improving  opportunities  for  low  Income 
persons. 

Sec.  13:  Hearing  Examiners 

Requires  that  an  independent  hearing  ex- 
aminer be  appointed  pursuant  to  Corpora- 
tion Regulations,  if  and  when  there  is  a 
hearing  relating  to  the  denial  of  refunding. 

Sec.  14:  Effective  Dates 

Technical  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
effective  dates  of  Sees.  2(a)  and  3(b),  and 
all  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  with  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty, 
and  Migratory  Labor ;  and  with  Senators 
Cranston,  Javits,  Williams,  Stafford, 
and  other  colleagues  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  life  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  an  additional 
5  years. 

We  created  this  independent  corpora- 
tion despite  a  hailstorm  of  opposition 
from  the  Nixon  administration.  The  dif- 
ference in  view  was  relatively  simple.  The 
administration  at  that  time  sought  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation  that  would 
not  be  heard  from  after  its  creation.  It 
wanted  no  stories  of  legal  services  attor- 
neys filing  suits  on  behalf  of  their  clients 
that  affected  any  interests  or  issues  of 
importance. 

It  did  not  want  to  hear  that  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  might  actually  file  suit  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  poor  against  an 
illegal  administrative  agency  action. 

The  history  of  that  struggle  really 
began  more  than  6  years  ago.  The  legal 
services  program  across  the  country  had 
demonstrated  its  incomparable  value 
protecting  farmworkers  from  unsafe 
working  conditions  and  unclean  living 
quarters.  It  had  proved  its  worth  in  the 
inner  cities  of  America,  hewing  out  new 
rules  of  conduct  in  landlord-tenant 
cases,  in  urban  renewal  disputes,  and  in 
welfare  law. 

It  took  matters  of  violent,  emotional 
conflict  out  of  the  streets  and  into  the 
courtrooms.  It  gave  the  poor  an  avenue 
for  the  resolution  of  their  grievances  that 
had  been  denied  them  in  the  past — the 
law. 

It  was  that  record  that  prompted  most 
observers,  including  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  call  for  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

Legal  services  had  been  nurtured  by 
the  OflRce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Now 
it  deserved  independence. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  did 
not  want  it  to  have  too  much  independ- 
ence. The  end  result  was  a  bill  vetoed 
by  then  President  Richard  Nixon  in  1971. 
A  year  later,  a  revised  bill,  which  had 
been  narrowed  and  honed  in  an  effort 
to  meet  all  legitimate  objections  from 
every  quarter,  died  in  conference  under 
the  threat  of  a  second  veto.  At  the  la^t 
moment,  the  Nixon  administration  had 
decided  once  more  that  courtrooms  and 
legal  protections  should  not  be  fully 
available  to  the  poor. 


Ultimately,  the  question  became 
whether  undesirable  restrictions  were 
necessary  in  exchange  for  obtaining  a 
corporation  and  beginning  to  expand  the 
level  of  legal  services  available  to  the 
poor. 

With  the  hope  that  at  least  the  num- 
ber of  programs  would  be  expanded  in  a 
major  way,  we  passed  a  bill  that  was 
enacted  which  included  a  series  of  un- 
pleasant restrictions  on  the  permissible 
activities  of  individual  legal  services  at- 
torneys. 

Fortimately,  the  commitment  of  the 
individual  legal  services  attorneys,  the 
able  staff  and  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Thomas  Ehrlich,  and  the  board  of 
directors  itself,  have  carried  the  corpo- 
ration to  major  achievements. 

They  have  been  serving  some  1  million 
clients  last  year,  in  245  projects.  Some 
2,300  attorneys.  1.000  paralegals,  and  13 
support  centers  comprised  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  effort. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  an  estimate  that 
some  6  million  legal  problems  went  un- 
served last  year.  We  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  are  nearly  12  million  poor 
people  who  live  in  areas  where  there  are 
no  legal  services  programs.  Another  11 
million  poor  are  in  areas  with  only  what 
has  been  called,  "token  access"  to  legal 
services  programs. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  moved  to  introduce  this  measure 
calling  for  several  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing law. 

First,  the  bill  would  extend  the  legal 
services  program  for  5  years  and  would 
raise  the  authorization  level  initially  to 
$225  million. 

Second,  the  bill  seeks  to  remove  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  restrictions  on  the 
kinds  of  legal  services  that  can  be  offered 
and  the  more  obvious  discriminatory 
provisions  that  seemed  to  lend  second- 
class  statuts  to  legal  services  attorneys. 
Third,  the  bill  specifically  attempts  to 
provide  for  greater  local  accountability 
bv  providing  for  additional  renresenta- 
tion  of  clients  on  the  local  and  national 
policy  boards. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  that  certain 
groups,  such  as  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, migrants,  limited  English-speak- 
ing, and  Indians  may  have  major  diflB- 
culties  in  obtaining  access  to  the  limited 
number  of  legal  services  offlces  which 
now  exist.  Their  problems  as  groups  are 
different— the  elderly  perhaps  made  less 
mobile  by  illness  or  physical  diflSculty  or 
fear  or  lack  of  transportation — the  lim- 
ited EnglL«h  speaking  bv  an  inability  to 
communicate  effectivelv  in  English. 
However,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  groups  are  not  being  served  in 
relation  to  their  numbers  in  the  poor 
population. 

At  the  same  time,  these  groups  have 
special  legal  problems  which  mav  differ 
dramatically  in  the  kind  of  training  and 
resources  that  are  available  currently  in 
local  legal  services  offices. 

At  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee  which  I  held  in  Boston  and 
Washington,  there  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
sensus that  much  more  could  and  should 
be  done  to  meet  the  legal  services  needs 
of  the  elderly. 
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I  am  confident  that  this 
emphasize  our  concern  for 
at  the  national  and  local 
that  greater  attention  Is 
legal  services  needs  of  thes^ 

Model  projects  also  are 
permit  innovative  delivery 
tested  in  improving  legal 
groups. 

These  provisions  would 
capacity  of  legal  services 
paralegals  to  protect  the 
the  poor.  That  protection 
the  removal  of  barriers  to 
ment  of  their  economic 
protecting  the  legal  rights  of 
among  us.  It  moves  us  close 
tional  goal  of  equal  justice. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this 
acted  upon  favorably  and 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am 
join  my  colleagues,  the 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  w|io 
guished  chairman  of  the 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee, 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  StafforJ) 
tor  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
and  the  Senator  from 
tor  Cranston)  ,  in  introduci4g 
Services  Corporation  Act 
of  1977. 

I  believe  the  bill  we 
will,  if  enacted,  and  I  do 
consider  it  without  delay, 
hance  our  ability  to  make 
available  to  the  poor  of  our 
one  of  the  "fathers"  of  the 
Corporation  concept  and  the 
Public  Law  93-355,  I  am 
much  progress  has  been  mafie 
ing  that  the  poor  have  accea 
possible  legal  representation 

The  Legal  Services 
made  great  strides  since 
porting  legal  assistance  to 
basic  mandate  of  the 
To  insure  that  all  poor 
able  to  them  the  legal  services 
has  been  followed  admirably, 
the  president  of  the  corporat  on 
Ehrlich,  the  members  of  the 
the    legal    services  projects 
throughout  the  United 
vision  and  dedication. 
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In  reporting  the  original  _ 
Corporation  Act  in  1973,  the 
Subcommittee    emphasized 
course  to  an  adversary 
and  justice  for  the  resoluticfri 
or  private  dispute  should 
to  individuals  who  cannot  aff(Jrd 
counsel   necessary   to   det 
rights   and   responsibilities 
system." 

The  best  evidence  of  the  brogress  of 
the  corporation  and  its  gran  «8  projects 
in  following  this  mandate  is  t  le  fact  that 
more  than  1  million  legal  matters 
handled  by  legal  services  offices 
past  year. 
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services  programs,  there  are  six  other 
poor  persons  who  have  legal  problems 
and  do  not  receive  legal  assistance. 

Thus,  although  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, far  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Greater  strides  can  be  made  by  increas- 
ing the  annual  appropriation  levels  for 
this  program  and  by  enacting  amend- 
ments designed  to  facilitate  representa- 
tion of  the  poor. 

In  several  important  ways  our  bill  con- 
templates insuring  that  improvements 
are  made  in  the  access  of  poor  people  to 
legal  representation  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  representation  itself. 

First,  our  bill  would  specify  that  at 
least  three  persons  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration be  eligible  clients.  This  should 
enhance  the  sensitivity  of  the  corporation 
to  the  needs  of  the  client  community. 

Second,  the  bill  gives  authority  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  make 
grants  and  contracts,  if  it  so  wishes,  to 
operate  back-up  centers  to  assist  legal 
services  projects. 

This  is  an  important  provision  because 
legal  services  projects  and  staff  attorneys 
often  require  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  areas  of  the  law,  such  as,  for 
example,  social  security  law  or  housing 
law,  where  much  specialized  expertise  is 
necessary  in  order  to  represent  the  poor 
more  capably. 

Third,  our  bill  authorizes  the  corpora- 
tion to  make  grants  or  contracts  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  model  projects  to 
expand  or  improve  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  those  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion with  special  diflBculties  of  access  to 
legal  services  or  special  legal  problems, 
including  the  elderly,  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, and  others.  This  is  a  particu- 
larly important  provision  because  it 
would  enable  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  focus  attention  upon  the  unique 
legal  problems  of  special  segments  of  the 
population. 

In  these  and  other  ways  that  have  been 
described  already  by  my  colleagues  and 
cosponsors,  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1977  will  do 
much  to  support  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor  in  civil  matters. 

Unfortimately,  in  two  important  re- 
spects the  amendments  we  introduce  to- 
day do  not  go  far  enough  m  improving 
the  access  of  the  poor  to  legal  services. 

First,  the  bill  continues  the  existing 
restriction  which  prevents  legal  serv- 
ices projects  from  providing  legal  assist- 
ance "with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or 
litigation  relating  to  the  desegregation 
of  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
school  system."  I  do  not  believe  the  pur- 
poses or  mission  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  to  wit:  providing  access  to 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  is  well  served 
by  prohibiting  representation  in  deseg- 
regation cases.  I  intend  to  move  in  com- 
mittee an  amendment  to  allow  legal 
services  projects  to  petition  the  corpora- 
tion to  permit  representation  of  eligible 
clients  in  desegregation  cases,  where  rep- 
resentation is  not  available  from  other 
sources. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  representa- 


tion of  clients  who  seek  to  obtain  non- 
therapeutic  abortions,  I  believe  the  legal 
services  projects  should  be  permitted  to 
apply  for  permission  to  represent  clients 
where  no  other  legal  representation  is 
available.  However,  I  do  not  believe  rep- 
resentation should  be  provided  to  compel 
an  individual  or  institution  to  perform 
an  abortion  when  that  is  contrary  to  the 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of 
that  individual  or  institution.  Equal  ac- 
cess under  the  law  implies  that  no  per- 
son who  wants  to  have  an  abortion 
should  be  denied  one  solely  because  she 
is  too  poor  to  afford  adequate  legal  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
established  law  and  conditions  that 
States  may  not  restrict  the  right  of 
women  to  have  abortions.  I  believe  that 
poor  persons  who  decide  to  seek  abor- 
tions and  are  prevented  from  having 
them  on  legal  groimds,  should  be  able  to 
obtain  representation,  if  no  other  rep- 
resentation is  available.  I  intend  to  offer 
in  committee  an  amendment  to  secure 
this  right  for  the  poor. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  enjoys  such  biparti- 
san support.  I  understand  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  for  next  week  and  that 
our  markup  is  shortly  thereafter.  I  hope 
we  will  move  swiftly  on  the  bill  and 
continue  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  providing  the  poor  access 
to  legal  assistance. 


ApHl  19,  1977 
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By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  low- 
Interest  loans  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
insulation  and  retrofitting  of  residential 
and  small  commercial  buildings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION    INVESTMENT    ACT 
OF    1977 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  the  eve  of  the  announcement  of  the 
energy  conservation  proposals  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  I  am  introducing  major 
energy  conservation  legislation.  I  have 
been  carefully  reading  all  of  the  pub- 
lished information  about  the  contents  of 
the  proposed  national  energy  conserva- 
tion plan. 

While  nearly  every  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  President  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering is  a  measure  which  I  myself 
have  personally  proposed  in  the  last  3 
years,  there  is  one  glaring  exception. 
That  exception  is  the  administration's 
possible  proposal  that  electric  and  gas 
utilities  undertake  to  insulate  the  homes 
of  their  customers  and  charge  the  cost  in 
the  rate  base. 

Proposals  of  this  nature  have  been  cir- 
culated since  the  last  days  of  the  past 
administration  and  I  have  been  raising 
serious  questions  about  it  with  its  vari- 
ous authors  since  that  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  me  to  Mr.  William  Rosenberg 
at  the  FEA  dated  January  25  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr.    President,    this 


letter  simimarizes  a  nimiber  of  my 
reservations.  My  major  objections  to 
relying  on  utilities  for  either  providing 
the  insulation  or  providing  the  conser- 
vation financing  are  that  the  utilities, 
with  their  protected  monopoly  status, 
would  be  moving  into  new  areas  of  en- 
terprise. There  is  no  proven  value  to  the 
consumer  in  such  an  economic  arrange- 
ment. Most  home  insulation  is  installed 
on  a  do-it-yourself  basis,  and  of  course 
the  labor  costs  the  homeowner  nothing. 
If  utilities  must  install  installation  to 
have  it  certified,  clearly  the  cost  of  labor 
would  be  added. 

In  addition,  the  utilities  have  no  par- 
ticular incentive  to  keep  costs  down  as 
they  are  regvOated  and  can  recover  their 
costs. 

Also,  the  FTC  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  antitrust  issues  raised  by  such 
a  program.  Second,  such  a  scheme  re- 
quires individuals  who  have  reinsulated 
their  homes  in  the  last  30  months  with- 
out receiving  any  of  the  tax  incentives 
or  special  loan  programs  with  which  we 
are  now  trying  to  equip  those  who  would 
like  to  conserve  energy  in  the  future. 

I  fully  recognize  and  endorse  the  need 
and  the  attempt  to  encourage  as  much 
home  insulation  and  other  energy  con- 
servation improvements  in  existing  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings  as  our 
market  can  possibly  produce.  For  that 
very  reason,  2  years  ago  I  introduced  the 
proposal  that  a  tax  credit  be  made  avail- 
able for  homeowners  who  insulate.  In 
this  Congress  I  have  reintroduced  that 
measure  (S.  97)  and  expanded  it  to  in- 
clude homeowners,  small  businesses,  and 
those  who  install  not  only  insulation  and 
heating  system  improvements,  but  also 
solar  and  wind  energy  systems. 

I  believe,  however,  that  while  tax  in- 
centives can  be  most  effective  in  helping 
"prime"  the  market,  the  problem  of  sup- 
plying the  necessary  capital  for  building 
owners  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
those  tax  incentives  still  is  with  us.  For 
that  reason  I  feel  that,  where  low-cost 
loan  money  can  be  made  available  read- 
ily, the  Government  should  undertake 
to  do  so.  The  Energy  Conservation  In- 
vestment Act  of  1977,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  provides  precisely  such  a 
source  of  capital.  It  does  it,  however,  in 
a  maimer  which  encourages  diversity  in 
the  marketplace  and  strengthens  the  ef- 
forts of  States,  local  governments,  and 
individual  building  owners.  This  meas- 
ure would  put  into  law  principles  I  hold 
very  dear;  namely,  that  our  energy  sys- 
tems be  as  diversified  and  decentralized 
as  possible,  that  we  not  rely  solely  on 
centrally  generated  sources  of  energy,  but 
rather  that  the  energy  sector  include  di- 
verse suppliers  of  power  and  hardware, 
a  variety  of  on-site  energy  sources  as 
well  as  central  generating  systems,  and  a 
variety  of  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment and  services. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Treasury 
borrow  money  and  establish  a  revolving 
fund  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
HUD.  HUD  will  require  that  Governors 
present  a  plan  for  distributing  and  uti- 
lizing the  low -cost  moneys  which  will  be 
made  available  from  the  fimd.  Upon 


presentation  of  the  State  plan,  HUD  will 
make  available  loan  moneys  which  will  be 
repaid  over  a  25 -year  period  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  of  borrowing  plus  a  nominal 
fee  for  the  servicing  required. 

To  Implement  the  program  of  loans, 
the  Governors  may  designate  State  agen- 
cies, local  agencies,  private  lending  insti- 
tutions and/or  public  utilities  to  evaluate 
and  distribute  loan  applications.  Owners 
of  residential  and  commercial  buildings 
may  take  out  such  loans  as  are  necessary 
to  brmg  their  buildings  up  to  national 
energy  performance  standards. 

The  States  will  also  provide  a  system 
of  "energy  audits"  which  are  to  resem- 
ble an  expanded  version  of  current  State 
conservation  programs. 

However,  States  may  train  and  desig- 
nate other  agencies,  such  as  local  gov- 
ernments, fuel-oil  dealerships,  utilities, 
and  other  technically  qualified  experts 
to  perform  energy  audits  on  buildings. 
Such  energy  audits  will  not  only  inform 
the  building  owners  as  to  whether  or 
not  certain  energy  conservation  Im- 
provements are  needed,  but  they  will 
also  become  a  basis  for  later  evaluating 
whether  or  not  building  owners  should 
pay  penalties  because  of  continued  en- 
ergy waste. 

The  last  part  of  the  bill  mandates  a 
study  to  be  performed  within  6  months 
after  enactment  by  the  Secretary  of 
HUD.  Alternative  forms  of  penalties  of 
noncompliance  with  building  energy 
performance  standards  are  to  be  ex- 
plored. If  our  Nation  is  to  be  truly  seri- 
ous about  energy  conservation,  the  out- 
come of  the  tax  credit  programs  and  the 
low-cost  loan  programs  which  we  are 
enacting  must  be  that  owners  of  build- 
ings are  eventually  required  to  meet  high 
standards  of  energy  conservation. 

My  colleague  in  the  House,  Congress- 
man Henry  Reuss,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  has  proposed  a  bill 
that  is  somewhat  similar  to  this.  It  too 
would  use  the  Government's  borrowing 
power  to  put  substantial  capital  into  the 
energy  conservation  market.  When  he 
introduced  his  bill,  Chairman  Reuss  also 
discussed  the  need  for  penalties  and 
suggested  several  innovative  approaches 
which  I  believe  should  be  pursued  in  the 
study  which  my  legislation  mandates. 
For  example,  he  suggested  and  I  endorse, 
the  study  of  the  concept  of  a  possible 
dual  pricing  system  by  electric  and  gas 
utilities. 

Heating  customers  whose  buildings 
meet  high  energy  performance  standards 
would  be  charged  the  average  cost  of  fuel 
while  customers  whose  buildings  do  not 
meet  such  standards  would,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  be  charged  the  marginal  cost 
of  replacement  fuel. 

I  feel,  however,  that  a  niunber  of  other 
potential  penalty  approaches  should  be 
studied,  including  the  imposition  of  a 
general  Federal  BTU  excise  tax  on  heat- 
ing fuels. 

Furthermore,  it  is  essental,  before  we 
begin  a  system  of  rewards  and  penalties 
which  will  require  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms to  be  put  in  place,  that  we  find  out 
exactly  what  the  market  for  insulation 


and  home  heating  system  equipment  will 
bear,  how  much  labor  there  is  to  do  the 
job,  and  how  the  energy  auditing  systems 
can  best  perform. 

Although  I  anticipate  that  the  "car- 
rot" approach  embodied  in  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  filing  today  will  ItseU  provide 
a  substantial  incentive  to  conserve  the 
energy  whose  cost  is  rapidly  escalating,  I 
also  believe  that  a  large  part  of  its  signif- 
icance lies  In  the  fact  that  in  the  long 
run  it  will  become  mandatory  for  owners 
to  meet  such  standards.  Of  course,  it  is 
important  to  build  fiexibility  in  such  a 
program  so  that  no  unrealistic  require- 
ments are  imposed  and  so  that  no  person 
is  forced  to  endure  genuine  economic 
hardship.  But  I  believe  that  the  reality  of 
our  energy  crisis  and  the  Inevitability  of 
personal  sacrifice  is  at  last  being  accept- 
ed by  our  people.  Such  measures  as  this 
proposal  I  make  today  can  give  us  the 
tools  to  do  the  job  of  conserving  our  re- 
sources soon  and  effectively. 

EXHIBIT    1 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25.  1977. 
Mr.  William  G.  Rosenberg,  Assistant  AdTnin- 
istrator.  Energy  Resource  Development. 
Federal  Energy  Administration  12th  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenues.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenberg:  The  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  you  to  achieve  energy  conservation 
In  the  homes  of  natural  gas  consumers  ap- 
pears, on  its  face,  to  offer  a  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  energy  savings.  However,  I  believe 
that  much  more  information  Is  required  be- 
fore the  federal  government  commits  Its  sup- 
port to  the  implementation  of  this  scheme. 

The  gas  savings  estimated  by  you  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  "130%  of  the  gas  deliveries 
estimated  to  come  from  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope"  by  the  early  1980's  certainly  sound 
impressive.  Nonetheless.  I  am  troubled  by 
the  lack  of  supporting  information  avaUable 
with  regard  to  those  estimates.  The  amount 
of  gas  that  can  be  saved  Is  directly  related 
to  the  amount  of  Insulation  that  needs  to  be 
installed  is  Inversely  or  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  insulation  that  is  currently  In 
place.  Unfortunately,  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  Insulation  that  Is  currently  In 
place,  the  only  information  available  in  your 
supporting  data  is  a  reference  to  an  Owens- 
Corning  survey  with  no  citation  presented. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  with 
involvement  in  the  development  of  national 
housing  programs  since  the  beginning  of  my 
Senate  career,  I  am  interested  In  learning 
more  about  the  basis  of  the  Owens-Corning 
survey. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  information  avaUable  on  the  national  level 
about  our  existing  housing  inventory.  Cer- 
tainly we  lack  census  data  at  the  necessary 
level  of  detail.  We  do  not  even  have  useful 
measures  of  housing  amenities  and  construc- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  buildings 
are  substandard.  This,  in  my  judgment,  still 
provides  a  less  than  satisfactory  profile  of 
our  national  housing  inventory. 

Since  the  information  Is  critical  as  to  how 
much  "conversion  gas"  will  be  produced  by 
implementation  of  your  proposal  and  thus 
the  per  unit  cost  of  "producing"  the  gas,  I 
am  interested  in  knowing  why  the  FEA 
feels  Owen-Coming's  determination  of  the 
number  of  existing  houses  with  accessible 
attics  and  the  insulation  levels  in  those 
houses  Is  adequate. 

On  another  point.  I  am  also  Interested  in 
having  more  information  on  the  estimated 
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15%    fuel  savings  that  you 
would  follow  from  the  Ir 
out  of  the  three  proposed  . 
tlons.  In  the  development  of 
tlve  proposal  providing  tax 
fitting  existing  oil  and  gas 
terns,  my  staff  and  I  have  had 
cusslons  with  officials  of  the 
Association.  I  have  been  und^r 
slon   that   new   gas   furnaces 
much  more  efficiently  than  old^r 
but  that,  unlike  oll-flred 
tunltles   for  saving   fuel   by 
modifications  are  severely 
requested  suggested  retrofit 
gas-flred  furnaces  from  AOA,  I 
that  of  today's  technologies, 
tronlc  Ignltor  and  a  few  kinds 
would  provide  any  meaningful 
for  fuel   savings.   Accordingly 
eluded  electronic  Ignltors  for 
terns  In  the  list  of  retrofit 
which  a  tax  credit  would  be  „ 
Your  proposal  offers  two  other  ,  ^ 
flcatlons,  namely,  flue  restrlctc  rs 
restrlcters.  I  would  be  Ir 
more  Information  on  the 

ties  presented  by  those 

as  more  Information  on  the 
problems    that    are    associate*: 
modifications  as  was  mentioned 
porting  analysis. 

Questions  were  raised  In  >,. 
legal  analysis  of  the  antl-trusi 
of  your  proposals.  In  Cantor  vs 

son   Com-pany,   u.s.    

Court  3110  (July  6.  1976),  the  . 
clear  that  the  utilities  are  not 
federal    antitrust    laws    bv 

utility  regulation.  I  am 

In  knowing  how  PEA  Intends 
the  contractors  who  Installed 
and  retrofit  Items  are  truly  .„^, 
comoetltlve  .•?o  that  consumers 
service    at    the   lowest    cost, 
absolute    assurance.    I   would 

that  this  plan  cannot  be , 

would  like  to  see  full  exposition 
on  electric  utilities  In  the 
adopted  by  gas  utilities  at 

Most  disturbing  to  me  is   w 
that  the  saved  gas  will  permit 
of  six  million  new  residential 
is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
ups  can  take  place  with  natura 
critically  short  suoplv  unless 
demands  of  all  curtailed  Indus.,. 
have  been  fully  met.  It  Is  llttl 
any  family  to  have  a  warm 
Job.  Nor  does  that  kind  of  ac 
ute  to  the  improvement  of 
economy. 

And  of  overriding  concern  to 
you  win  propose  for  the 
oil  or  electric  heat.  An  unfortu 
ring  theme  that  has  been 
federal  energy  policy  development 
years    Is    the    lack    of    equltabls 
amongst  the  users  of  all  scarce 
nation.  I  believe  we  must  recogc 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  probably  el 
be  used  to  heat  our  nation's  hoi 
years  to  come.  Under  the  guise 
tlon,  one  scarce  fuel  source 
permitted  to  capitalize  on  1 
properly  emphasized  federal 
clflcally  Interested  In  your 
posal  for  the  consumers  of 
this  point,  I  must  say  that  I  „ 
plementatlon  of  your  proposal 
troduce  legislation  If  necessary  .. 
be  assiu^d  that  the  opportunltlf  s 
Ing  a  similar  energy  savings 
who  cannot  get  gas  heat  are 
I  congratulate  you  for  off( 
tlve  idea  for  discussion  and 
receiving  more  Information 
position  on  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Edward 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  and 
an  analysis  of  my  bill,  the  Energy  Con- 
servation Investment  Act  of  1977,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1304 
Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  Trn.E 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Energy    Conservation    Investment    Act    of 
1977". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  several  million  homes  and  small  com- 
mercial buildings  in  the  United  States  have 
Inadequate  insulation  and  inefficient  heat- 
ing systems; 

(2)  Inadequate  home  insulation  and  in- 
efficient heating  systems  result  in  substantial 
and  unnecessary  waste  of  this  Nation's  en- 
ergy resources; 

(3)  approximately  75  percent  of  the  Insu- 
lation Installed  in  existing  residences  is  in- 
stalled by  the  owners; 

(4)  homeowners  and  the  owners  of  small 
commercial  buildings  should  be  given  in- 
centives and  assistance  consistent  with  the 
present  self-help  trend,  thereby  reducing 
labor  costs  and  utilizing  the  existing  com- 
mercial distribution  system  for  Insulation; 

(5)  in  many  Instances,  the  capital  Is  not 
available  to  homeowners  and  the  owners  of 
small  commercial  buildings  for  Insulating 
and  retrofitting  even  though  payments  can 
be  made  out  of  savings  produced  from  the 
Installation  of  Insulation  and  improvements 
to  existing  heating  systems;  and 

(6)  the  elimination  of  energy  resource 
waste  deserves  the  attention  and  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  accelerate  the  Installation  of  In- 
sulation and  improved  home  heating  system 
equipment  in  residential  and  small  commer- 
cial buildings; 

(2)  to  provide  the  necessary  front-end 
capital  In  the  form  of  low-interest  loans  to 
encourage  such  Investments;  and 

(3)  to  develop  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  decisions  about  the  adoption  of 
penalty  provisions  for  noncompliance  with 
established  building  energy  performance 
standards. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "authorized  administrative 
authority"  means  the  Governor  of  any  State, 
or  other  official  designated  by  the  Governor! 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  Section  10 
(b)  or  the  Secretary; 

(2)  the  term  "energy  auditor"  means  a 
person  designated  to  carry  out  responsibUl- 
tles  under  section  8; 

(3)  the  term  "building"  means— 

(A)  any  townhouse  or  detached  single- 
family  residence. 

(B)  any  residential  unit  In  any  condo- 
minium or  cooperative  housing  project, 

(C)  any  multi-family  residential  buUd- 
ing;  and 

(D)  any  small  commercial  building  with 
less  than  5,000  square  feet,  which  is  located 
within  the  United  States  and  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  completed  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "Insulation"  means  wall, 
celling,  or  floor  insulation,  storm  (or  ther- 
mal)   window    or    door,    caulking,    weather 


stripping,  or  other  similar  item  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration )  — 

(A)  which  is  specifically  and  primarily 
designed  to  reduce,  when  installed  in  or  en 
a  building,  the  heat  loss  or  gain  from  such 
building;  and 

(B)  which  meets  such  performance  speci- 
fications as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
rule. 

(5)  the  term  "heating  system  improve- 
ments" means  any  equipment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration — 

(A)  which  is  specifically  and  primarily 
designed  to  reduce,  when  Installed  in  or  en 
a  heating  system,  the  fuel  consumed  by  such 
system;  and 

(B)  which  meets  such  performance  speci- 
fications as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
rule; 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(7)  the  term  "conservation  gas"  means 
natural  gas  conserved  pursuant  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act,  the  amount  of 
which  is  determined  by  a  State  commission 
and  may  be  reviewed  and  revised  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

LOAN    ATJTHORITT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  is 
authorized,  on  request  of  any  authorized  ad- 
ministrative authority,  to  make  loans  to  such 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 
carry  out  any  energy  conservation  invest- 
ment program  described  In  Section  7. 

(b)  The  maturity  of  such  loan  shall  be  not 
more  than  25  years. 

(c)  The  rate  of  Interest  per  annum  on  such 
loan  shall  be,  at  the  election  of  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  either — 

( 1 )  a  rate  for  each  fiscal  year  (or  any  por- 
tion thereof)  during  which  such  loan  is  out- 
standing, equal  to  the  average  annual  inter- 
est rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  to  which  the 
rate  applies;  or 

(2)  a  rate  for  all  fiscal  years  (or  any  por- 
tion of  a  fiscal  year)  during  which  such  loan 
Is  outstanding  equal  to  the  average  annual 
rate  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
for  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which  may  form  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  during  the  term  of  such  loan, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-quarter  of  one 
percent,  plus  three-quarters  of  one  percent 
for  administrative  expenses  of  and  losses  to 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  this  Act. 

PLANS    FOR    ENERGY    CONSERVATION 
INVESTMENT   ASSISTANCE 

Sec  6.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  a  loan  under 
Section  5,  the  Governor  or  other  official  shall 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  for  Imple- 
menting the  policy  of  this  Act.  The  plan  shall 
( 1 )  designate  a  proposed  administrative  au- 
thority to  carry  out  lending  and  enforcement 
functions  under  this  Act,  (2)  show  how 
buildings  covered  by  this  Act  in  the  State 
may  be  audited  for  energy  performance,  and 
(3)  designate  as  energy  auditing  agencies 
such  State  or  local  agencies  or  utilities  (for 
the  buildings  to  which  they  supply  energy 
or  heating)  or  distributors  of  heating  oil, 
propane  or  ether  heating  fuels  (for  the 
building  to  which  they  supply  energy  for 
heating)  or  building  contractors  who  can 
effectively  conduct  energy  audits  of  such 
buildings.  Evidence  of  the  establishment  of 
performance  criteria  shall  be  Included  in  the 
State's  plan;  (4)  and  proposed  criteria,  con- 
sistent with  standards  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  certification  undertaken  by  the 
energy  auditor  under  Sec.  9(c)  1. 

(b)   The  Governor  may  designate  as  loan 
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service  administration  agencies  any  public 
agency,  or  bank,  or  electric  or  gas  retail  dis- 
tributor. By  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Area  Of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  be  included  as  loan 
service  administration  agencies. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION    INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  authorized  administrative 
authority  which  receives  any  loan  under 
Section  5  shall  carry  out  an  Energy  Con- 
servation Investment  Program  which  shall 
use  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  to  provide 
loans  upon  application  by  the  owners  of 
buildings  covered  by  this  Act  which  do  not 
comply  with  insulation  standards  or  other 
heating  system  improvement  standards  ap- 
plicable to  such  buildings  under  Section 
8,  to  such  owners  for  the  pvirpose  of  retro- 
fitting such  buildings  in  compliance  with 
such  standards. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  loan  made  under 
subsection  (a)  by  any  authorized  adminis- 
trative authority  to  the  owner  of  any  build- 
ing covered  by  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  of  such  loan  shall  be  not 
more  than  twenty  years; 

(2)  the  rate  of  interest  per  annum  on 
such  loan  shall  not  exceed  in  any  fiscal 
year  the  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to  such 
year  on  the  funds  received  by  such  author- 
ity under  Section  5  from  which  such  loan 
Is  made,  plus  one-quarter  of  one  percent 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  such 
authority; 

(3)  such  loan  shall  be  recorded  with  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  agency; 

(4)  any  payment  under  such  loan  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  any  person  who  owns 
such  dwelling  on  the  date  such  payment 
is  due;  and 

(5)  such  loans  shall  be  subject  to  any 
other  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  this  Act. 

INSULATION    AND     HEATING    SYSTEM 
IMPROVEMENT   STANDARDS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Insulation  standards 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  any  building 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  In- 
sulation standards  applicable  to  such  build- 
ing under  State  and  local  law  or  the  per- 
formance standards  developed  pursuant  to 
Title  III  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act,  P.  L.  94-385  as  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  for  application  to  existing 
buildings,  whichever  provide  for  the  greater 
amount  of  energy  savings. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
building  under  subsection  (a)  is  inappro- 
priate for  a  loan  under  this  program  because 
such  standard — 

(A)  Is  too  low  to  provide  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  energy  wasted 
as  a  result  of  inadequate  Insulation  in 
buildings,  or 

(B)  is  too  high  for  the  benefits  of  energy 
conservation  to  Justify  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  such  standard,  the  Secretary 
may,  by  appropriate  regulations,  provide 
that  no  loan  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  such  building. 

(C)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  develop 
standards  for  heating  system  Improvements 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  any  dwelling  for 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
dwelling  under  subsection  (c)  is  inappropri- 
ate for  a  loan  under  this  program  because  the 
benefits  of  energy  conservation  are  too  small 
to  Justify  the  cost  of  complying  with  such 
standard,  the  Secretary  may,  by  appropriate 
regulations,  provide  that  no  loan  may  be 
made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
dwelling. 


COMPLIANCE   WITH   INSULATION   STANDARDS  AND 
HEATING    SYSTEM    IMPROVEMENT    STANDARDS 

Sec  9.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  designate, 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  person  to  carry 
out  energy  auditing  responsibilities  if — 

(A)  such  person,  in  an  application  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  rule, 
agrees  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  approves  such  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  In  considering  application  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  such  applicants  as  follows : 

(A)  Any  State  or  local  agency  which  the 
Governor  of  such  State  selects  to  assume  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  buildings  cov- 
ered by  this  Act;  and 

(B)  Any  State  or  local  agency  with  author- 
ity to  administer  housing  or  similar  codes 
for  such  buildings. 

(b)  Any  person  who  assumes  energy  audit- 
ing responsibility  tor  any  building  covered 
by  this  Act — 

(1)  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of 
such  building.  Inspect  such  building  to  de- 
termine whether  It  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
energy  performance  standards  under  sec- 
tion 8: 

(c)  Any  person  who  assumes  energy  audit- 
ing responsibility  shall — 

(l)(a)  certify  persons  to  Install  insula- 
tion and  heating  systems  Improvements, 
based  on  the  reliability  of  such  persons  to 
accomplish  such  installations  in  accordance 
with  such  standards; 

(B)  randomly  Inspect  buildings  in  which 
such  Installations  are  made  to  verify  .^uch 
reliability;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  insulation  which 
Is  not  Installed  In  any  building  covered  by 
this  Act  by  any  person  certified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  Inspect  such  building  at  the 
request  of  the  owner. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c).  If  the  Secretary  determines,  In 
any  one  region  or  portion  thereof,  that  a 
shortage  of  qualified  energy  auditors  exists 
and  such  shortage  is  likely  to  Impede  the  In- 
tent of  this  Act  then  the  Secretary,  by  ap- 
propriate regulations.  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe alternative  or  supplemental  self-cer- 
tlflcatlon  programs;  provided,  however,  that 
such  regulations  require  statements  of  com- 
pliance under  oath  and  under  penalty  of  law 
from  both  the  suppliers  of  the  Insulation 
materials  and  heating  system  equipment  (as 
to  the  sale)  and  the  homeowners  or  Instal- 
lation contractors  (as  to  installation). 

(e)  If  no  agency  is  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  assume  energy  auditing  re- 
sponsibility for  any  building  covered  by  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility for  such  building. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  as  the  Secretary 
determines  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act; 

(2)  schedule,  among  regions  of  the  United 
States,  the  implementation  of  this  Act,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  with  respect  to  such 
regions — 

(A)  the  amount  of  energy  savings  which 
will  result  from  the  retrofitting  of  buildings; 
and 

(B)  the  inflationary  Impact  of  such  im- 
plementation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  and  in  accordance  with  rules 
prescribed  under  subsection  (a),  designate 
the  Governor  of  a  State,  or  his  designee,  to 
be  an  authorized  administrative  authority  as 
defined  in  Section  4:  In  any  State  or  por- 


tion thereof  where  the  Governor  or  his  desig- 
nee are  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  rules  prescribed  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  serve  as  the  authorized 
administrative  authority  for  such  State  or 
portion  thereof. 

R'EVOLVING    FUND 

Sec.  11.  (a)  (1)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  an  energy  conservation  Investment 
program  fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts. 
The  fund  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  such  fund 
amounts  received  as  repayments  of  loans 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Money  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  may  be  invested  In  direct 
obligations  of,  or  obligations  which  are  tully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by, 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  fund  established  by  subsection 
(a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

CONSERV.ATION   GAS 

Sec  12.  A  certification  from  a  State  com- 
mission to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  the  State  commission  has  assumed  and 
Is  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  conserva- 
tion gas  resulting  from  the  implementation 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  such  regulatory  power  or  Jurisdic- 
tion. Upon  receipt  of  certification,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  shall  be  without  au- 
thority under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  as 
amended,  to  take  any  action  to  affect, 
whether  by  grant,  conditional  grant,  or  de- 
nial of  any  application,  by  allocation  or  cur- 
tailment, by  Issuance  or  amendment  of  any 
opinion,  order,  rule,  or  policy  statement,  or 
by  any  other  action,  the  natural  gas  supply 
of  any  person  subject  to  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  If  such  action  is  based  on  or 
considers  either — 

(1)  the  existence  of  conservation  gas,  or 

(2)  the  amount  of  conservation  gas  con- 
served as  a  result  of  the  Implementation  of 
this  Act.  or 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  this  Act.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  end  use  to 
which  conservation  gas  is  put;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  conservation  gas  is  applied 
first  to  existing  residential  customers,  exist- 
ing small  commercial  customers,  and  exist- 
ing industrial  customers  with  non-substi- 
tutable  natural  gas  requirements. 

P.EPORT    TO    COIJCRESS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administration  of  FEA 
and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  exacting  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sxich  recommendations  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to : 

(X)  The  nature  of  potential  penalty  pro- 
visions. 

(2)  The  date  of  their  implementation. 

(3)  The  effect  of  a  Federal  excise  tax  on  the 
use  of  fossil  fuels  at  the  point  of  combustion 
when  such  fuels  are  consumed  directly  or  In- 
directly for  the  heating  of  buildings  covered 
by  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  effect  of  establishment  by  State 
public  utility  commlslsons  of  a  two-tier  price 
structure  whereby  owners  of  buildings  not  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
pay  the  rep.acement  cost  of  their  heating  en- 
ergy  source   while    owners   of   buildings   in 
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compliance  with  this  Act  pay  thi 
of  the  energy  supplied. 

(5)  The  capability  of  State 
commissions  to  administer 

(6)  The  effectiveness  of  a 
excise  tax. 

(7)  Structural  differences  in 
residential  buildings  which  may 
tlonal  forms  of  assistance  and/o; 

(8)  Adequacy   and   qualifications 
labor  force  for  conducting 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  this 

(9)  Impact  of  existing  energy 
policies  on  the  supply  of  insulatlan 
and  heating  system  equipment. 
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Section  1  contains  the  short 
bill,   the  Energy  Conservation 
ment  Act  of  1977. 

Section  2  sets  forth  the 
Ings  which  recognize  the  energy 
can  be  achieved  through  the 
the  existing  residences  and 
clal  buildings.  The  findings 
that  approximately  75  ^c    of  th 
installed  in  existing  residences 
homeowners  through   their  owj 
that  frequently,  the  front-end 
available  for  such  activity. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  sets  out 
of  the  Act  which  are:  to 

stallatlon  of  insulation  and 

heating  equipment  in  residentij  l 
commercial  buildings;  to  provld 
sary  front-end  capital  in  the 
Interest    loans    to    encoiirage 
ments;  and  to  develop  adequate 
preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  , 
visions  for  noncompliance  with 
insulation  and  heating  system 
ards.  In  order  to  assure  a 
compliance  by  building  owners 
sulatlon    and    equipment 
Ushed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  It 
sary  to  adopt  stringent  penalties 
ties  could  take  different  forms, 
imposition   of   penalties   and 
Increase   In  retrofit  activity 
demand    for   retrofit   materials 
audits  In  excess  of  what  can  be 

bill  recognizes  that  penalties 

Imposed  until  adequate  informat 
able    and    careful    analysis    has 
pleted  as  to  when  and  how 
should  be  Imposed,  as  well   as 
impact  In  the  short-term. 
Section  4  sets  forth  the 
term  "authorized  administrative 
would  mean  the  Governor  of 
other   official   designated   by   the 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Secretary  of  HUD.  The  term 
tor"    would    mean    a    person    de. 
carry  out   responsibilities   under 
The  term  "bxiildlng"'  would  mear 
house  or  detached   slngle-famllv 
any   residential   xmlt   in   any   c 
or  cooperative  housing  project, 
family  residential  building  and 
commercial   building   with    less 
square    feet,    which    is    located 
United  States  and  the  constructlejn 
was  completed  before  the  date  of 
of   this   Act.   The   term 
mean  wall,  celling,  or  floor 
'or    thermal)     window    or    door 
weather  stripping,  or  other 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  . 
sultatlon  with  the  Administrator 
eral  Energy  Administration. 

The  insulation  would  be  requ  red  speci- 
fically to  reduce,  when  Installed  n  or  on  a 
building,  the  heat  loss  or  gain  rrom  such 
building,  and  would  be  require  I  to  meet 
such  performance  specifications  1 5  the  Sec- 
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average  cost  retary  might  prescribe  by  rule.  The  term 
"heating  system  improvements"  would  mean 
]  ubllc  utility  any  equipment  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HXTD  In  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
Federal  mlnlstrator  of  FEA  which  is  specifically  and 
primarily  designed  to  reduce,  when  Installed 
in  or  on  a  heating  system,  the  fuel  con- 
sumed by  such  system,  and,  which  meets 
such  performance  specifications  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  might  prescribe.  The  term 
"Secretary"  would  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  term 
"conservation  gas"  would  mean  natural  gas 
conserved  as  a  result  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Act. 

Section  5  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Treasiu-y  to  make  loans  to  authorized  ad- 
ministrative authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  authorities  to  reloan  the  money 
to  building  owners  to  carry  out  the  specified 
energy  conservation  Investments.  The  terms 
of  the  Treasury  loans  would  not  exceed 
twenty  five  years  and  would  bear  an  interest 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury at  either  (A)  a  rate  for  each  fiscal  year 
(or  portion  thereof)  during  which  such  loan 
is  outstanding,  equal  to  the  average  annual 
Interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  to  which 
the  rate  applies,  or  (B)  a  rate  for  all  fiscal 
years  (or  any  portion  of  a  fiscal  year)  during 
which  such  loan  is  outstanding  equal  to  the 
annual  average  rate  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  for  all  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  which  may 
form  a  part  of  the  public  debt  during  the 
term  of  such  loan,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-quarter  of  one  percent,  plus  three- 
quarters  of  one  percent  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Section  6  woTild  require  the  States  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  implementing  the  policy  of 
this  Act  Including  the  designation  of  energy 
auditors  and  authorized  administrative  au- 
thorities. There  Is  evidence  that  an  Insuffi- 
cient number  of  qualified  State  and  local 
officials  are  now  available  to  serve  as  energy 
auditors.  The  bill  recognizes  that  several  dif- 
ferent agencies,  energy  suppliers  and  other 
private  Individuals  are  qualified  to  conduct 
energy  audits  and  that  the  States  are  In  the 
best  position  to  make  final  Judgments  on 
those  matters.  However,  considerable  con- 
troversy has  developed  over  the  role  that 
utilities  and  other  distributors  of  heating 
fuels  should  play  In  the  implementation  of 
this  kind  of  energy  conservation  program. 
The  bill  insures  that  energy  suppliers,  to  the 
extent  they  become  Involved  In  energy  audits, 
work  only  with  their  own  customers.  For 
purposes  of  servicing  the  loans,  the  States 
could  designate  any  public  agencies,  as  well 
as  banks  and  gas  or  electric  utUltles.  The  loan 
servicing  function  would  be  ministerial  and 
not  likely  to  confer  a  competitive  advantage 
on  one  energy  supplier  over  another. 

Section  7  would  require  the  authorized 
administrative  authorities  receiving  loans 
from  Treasury  to  reloan  the  funds  upon 
proper  application  to  the  owners  of  buildings 
covered  by  the  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  loans 
would  be  to  enable  the  building  owners  to 
retrofit  their  buildings  In  compliance  with 
the  Insulation  and  heating  system  improve- 
ment standards  established  by  the  bill.  The 
terms  of  the  loans  to  the  building  owners 
would  be  similar  to  the  terms  of  the  loam 
from  Treasury  to  the  authorized  adminis- 
trative authorities. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  insula- 
tion and  heating  system  Improvement  stand- 
ards. The  insulation  standards  applicable  to 
a  building  for  purposes  of  the  Act  would  be 
the  same  insulation  standards  applicable  to 
the  same  building  under  State  or  local  law. 
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or  the  performance  standards  developed  pur- 
suant to  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Pro- 
duction Act  (ECPA) ,  as  modified  by  HUD  to 
apply  to  existing  buildings,  whichever  pro- 
vides for  the  greater  amount  of  energy  sav- 
ings. The  ECPA  recognizes  that  enery  savings 
can  be  achieved  in  several  ways.  Homeown- 
ers should  be  given  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 
determining  how  best  to  achieve  energy  con- 
servation. The  Secretary  also  would  be  au- 
thorized to  develop   standards  for  heating 
system  Improvements  for  piuT)oses  of  the  Act 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
FEA.    The    bill    recognizes    that    there    are 
several  technological  improvements  available 
for  Increasing  the  energy  efficiency  of  heating 
systems,  particularly  in  the  case  of  oil  heat 
systems.   Many   are   commercially   available 
today  and  others  are  likely  to  become  so  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  program.  The  bill  also  rec- 
ognizes that.  In  some  cases,  older,  less  effi- 
cient furnaces  shovild  be  replaced  by  hlgh- 
efflclency  furnaces.  However,   the  Secretary 
would   be   required   to   determine   thiat   tne 
equipment  changes  will  result  In  measure- 
able   energy   savings   before    making   funds 
available  for  financing  equipment  purchases. 
Section  9  would  provide  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  designate  persons  to  carry  out 
energy  audits.  The  designated  energy  auditor 
would  assist  owners  In  determining  how  the 
building  for  which  loan  funds  are  to  be  made 
available  may  be  made  to  meet  energy  per- 
formance standards. 

Section  10  would  give  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  schedule  the  Implementation  of 
this  Act  among  regions  of  the  United  States, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy savings  which  would  result  from  the 
retrofitting  of  the  buildings  In  the  respective 
regions  and  the  Infiatlonary  Impact  of  such 
Implementation.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  designate  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  or  his  designee  to  be  an  authorized 
administrative  authority.  In  any  State  or 
portion  thereof  where  the  Governor  or  his 
designee  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply 
with  the  program  guidelines,  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  would  serve  as  the  authorized  ad- 
ministrative authority  for  such  State  or  por- 
tion thereof. 

Section  11  would  establish  In  the  Treasury 
an  energy  conservation  Investment  program 
fund  as  a  revolving  fund.  Money  In  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  could  be 
Invested  In  direct  obligations  of,  or  obliga- 
tions which  are  fully  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by.  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof.  Section  11  also  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Section  12  would  provide  a  "finders-keep- 
ers" rule  for  natural  gas  conserved  through 
the  Implementation  of  this  energy  conserva- 
tion program.  This  section  would  enable 
State  commissions  to  allocate  the  conserved 
gas  to  any  end  use  provided  that  such  gas 
is  applied  first  to  existing  residential  cus- 
tomers, existing  small  commercial  customers, 
and  existing  Industrial  customers  with  non- 
substltutable   natural   gas  requirements. 

Section  13  provides  for  a  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment. 

The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Administration  of  FEA  and  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  with  respect  to  exacting 
penalties  for  non-compliance  with  this  act. 
Such  recommendations  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to: 

fl)  The  nature  and  size  of  potential 
penalty  provisions. 

(2)  The  date  of  their  implementation. 

(3)  The  effect  of  a  federal  excise  tax  on 
the  use  of  fossil  fuels  at  the  point  of  combus- 
tion when  such  fuels  are  consumed  directly 
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or  Indirectly  for  the  heating  of  buildings 
covered  by  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Establishment  by  state  public  utility 
commissions  of  a  two  tier  price  structure 
whereby  owners  of  buildings  not  In  compli- 
ance wtlh  the  provisions  of  this  Act  pay  the 
replacement  cost  of  their  heating  energy 
source  while  owners  of  buUdlngs  in  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  pay  the  average  cost  of  the 
energy  supplied. 

(5)  The  capability  of  state  public  utility 
commissions  to  administer  penalties. 

(6)  The  comparative  effectiveness  of  a 
general   federal   excise  tax. 

(7)  Structural  differences  In  multi-family 
residential  buildings  which  may  require  ad- 
ditional forms  of  assistance  and/or  penalties. 

(8)  Adequacy  and  qualifications  of  the 
labor  force  for  conducting  energy  audits  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  Act. 

(9)  Impact  of  existing  energy  conserva- 
tion policies  on  the  supply  of  insulating  ma- 
terials and  heating  system  equipment. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr. 
Church)  : 

S.  1305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  the  making  of 
economic  injury  disaster  loans  in  cer- 
tain extraordinary  circumstances  with- 
out a  disaster  declaration  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  with 
my  disthiguished  colleagues,  Senator 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Hart 
of  Colorado,  and  Senator  Chxhich  of 
Idaho  will  bring  needed  relief  to  areas 
suffering  from  disastrous  conditions  but 
which  have  not  been  declared  disaster 
areas. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
now  has  a  long-term,  low-interest  loan 
program  which  is  triggered  when  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  Administrator  of  the  SB  A  de- 
clares a  disaster.  Small  firms  which  have 
lost  business  because  of  a  declared  dis- 
aster can  apply  to  the  SBA  for  loans  to 
cover  these  losses  at  a  rate  of  6%  percent 
for  a  term  of  up  to  30  years. 

However,  the  present  program  pro- 
vides no  relief  to  companies  which 
suffer  severe  economic  injury  from 
calamitous  circumstances  which  are 
not  followed  by  a  disaster  declaration. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Administrator  of  the 
SBA  generally  exercise  considerable  re- 
straint in  making  disaster  declarations. 
And  well  they  should.  To  do  otherwise 
would  dilute  the  impact  of  such  declara- 
tions. Disaster  declarations  trigger  a 
series  of  relief  measures  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974.  Since  the  act 
is  tailored  to  large-scale  disasters,  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  relief  efforts  in- 
volved frequently  discourages  disaster 
declarations.  As  a  result,  small  businesses 
which  are  in  serious  financial  trouble 
frequently  find  no  relief  from  the  SBA. 

We  had  just  such  a  case  in  Colorado 
this  winter.  Since  our  snowfall  was  well 
below  normal,  large  numbers  of  small 
business  in  some  of  the  hard -hit  ski 
areas  suffered  severe  economic  injury. 
But  since  no  physical  damage  resulted 
from  the  snow  drought  no  one  would,  or 
could,  declare  a  disaster. 


According  to  the  Colorado  ski  associa- 
tion, Colorado  Ski  Country  U.S.A.,  skier 
days  will  be  off  35  percent  this  year. 

During  January,  one  of  the  peak 
months  of  the  ski  season  and  the  only 
one  for  which  we  have  hard  statistics,  the 
town  of  Aspen  experienced  a  33-percent 
decline  in  total  revenues.  Revenues  in 
Crested  Butte  were  off  30  percent  and  in 
Telluride,  50  percent. 

The  ski  industry  and  most  ski  towns 
depend  on  about  4  months  of  revenue  to 
carry  them  through  the  year.  When  these 
crucial  months  do  not  produce,  busi- 
nesses begin  to  experience  severe  cash 
flow  problems.  Banks  start  talking  about 
foreclosures  and  the  entire  economy  of  a 
region  declines. 

While  this  bill  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  ski  area  States  it  has  no  regional 
bias.  States  which  have  coastal  resorts 
would  also  stand  to  benefit  from  this 
legislation.  It  would,  for  example,  help  in 
the  case  of  an  oil  spill  too  small  to  trigger 
a  disaster  declaration  but  large  enough 
to  cause  a  significant  drop  in  beach- 
related  business. 

The  SBA  now  has  authority  to  make 
economic  injury  loans  in  a  number  of 
disastrous  circumstances  ranging  from 
accidents  involving  to.xic  substances  to 
base  militarj'  closings  and  energy  short- 
ages. These  are  special  statutory  pro- 
grams which  do  not  require  disaster  dec- 
larations. Our  bill  allows  the  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator, in  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  the  affected  State  to  channel 
money  into  a  hard-hit  industry  or  region 
without  waiting  for  Congress  to  react 
with  specialized  legislation  as  it  has  so 
often  in  the  past. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  our  bill 
would  allow  30-year  small  business  loans 
at  an  interest  rate  of  6%  percent  even 
where  no  disaster  has  been  declared  pro- 
viding the  SBA  Administrator  has  deter- 
mined that  without  such  loans,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  businesses  would  fail — 
fail  outright  or  fail  for  years  to  return  to 
their  former  level  or  operation. 

We  have  set  a  limit  of  $100,000  per  firm 
for  these  loans  and  we  require  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  loans  not  be  used  to 
reduce  the  exposure  of  other  lenders. 
This  last  provision  is  designed  to  prevent 
by  statute  a  practice  which  the  SBA  now 
prevents  by  regulation.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  public  funds  used  to  pay  off 
banks  and  thus  have  the  SBA  assvime  a 
portfolio  of  bad  loans.  We  do  want  to 
encourage  banks  which  have  lent  up  to  a 
level  which  they  consider  prudent  to 
share  the  risk  of  a  difficult  loan  and  thus 
help  a  small  business  through  its  difficult 
period. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Haskell's  bill  which  in  essence  opens 
disaster  assistance  for  small  businesses 
which  have  previously  been  denied  as- 
sistance in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dread- 
ful and  surprising  events,  beyond  their 
control  has  devastated  their  commerce. 
It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  we  have 
written  all  of  our  current  disaster  as- 
sistance legislation  far  too  rigidly.  Only 
certain  kinds  of  natural  disasters  qualify 
individuals  and  businesses  for  the  spe- 


cial and  instantaneous  assistance  which 
is  so  often  needed  in  an  emergency  sit- 
uation. Many  cataclysmic  events  such 
as,  oil  spill  damage  like  that  which 
threatened  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
this  winter  and  devastated  parts  of  the 
Delaware  River  shores,  extreme  weather 
conditions,  like  the  ice  that  locked  New 
England  fishermen  into  their  harbors  all 
winter,  or  the  drought  that  affected  win- 
ter resort  business  in  the  West  and  vast 
numbers  of  agricultural  concerns,  or 
finally,  even  social  and  political  events 
like  the  Indian  land  claims  suits  in 
Mashpee,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere  which  ef- 
fectively ended  normal  economic  activity 
in  the  beleaguered  town.  All  of  these,  in 
so  far  as  their  effects  are  evident,  are 
disasters,  yet  no  special  help  has  been 
available  to  those  aflSicted. 

I  believe  that,  although  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  foresee  every  circumstance, 
we  must  write  our  laws  to  be  so  flexible 
as  to  provide  support  to  make  families 
and  businesses  viable  again  when  catas- 
trophe of  any  kind  strikes.  In  early 
March  I  recommended  that  the  small 
business  community  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. Senator  Haskell  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  and  my  staff  in  designing 
legislation  to  provide  emergency  small 
business  assistance  to  the  town  of  Mash- 
pee as  well  as  to  other  enterprises  in 
commimities  suffering  similar  economic 
injuries.  Today  I  am  pleased  to  join  him 
in  the  major  redefinition  he  proposes  of 
economic  injury.  I  believe  we  can  write 
this  law  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  cover 
a  variety  of  circum.stances  without  im- 
posing any  undue  cost  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  Indeed,  economically  injured 
persons  assisted  under  this  act  are  really 
being  helped  as  a  kind  of  investment  in 
a  continuing  healthy  economy.  It  is  my 
hope  that  before  any  further  catastrophe 
affects  any  town  or  area  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  enact  this  im- 
portant change  into  law. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  1306.  A  bill  tQ  provide  temporary 
authority  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  facili- 
tate water  conservation  practices  and 
emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  the  1976-77  drought;  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce,  at 
President  Carter's  request,  the  Small 
Business  Emergency  Drought  Assistance 
Loan  Act  of  1977. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Financing,  Investment, 
and  Taxation,  I  have  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  various  SBA  disaster  relief 
programs.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
(S.  832)  to  reduce  interest  rates  on  dis- 
aster loans. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
authorizing  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  make  economic  injury  loans 
without  a  formal  disaster  declaration. 
This  will  be  important  legislation  for  ski 
area  and  coastal  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Carter  for  having  the  foresight  to  pro- 
mote this  vital  legislation.  I  will  do  ev- 
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erything  within  my  power  to 
legislation  moves  o.ulckly 
Small  Business  Committee 
strongly  support  it  on  the  _ 
Markup  in  the  Small  Business 
tee  on  these  various  bills  ' 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  21, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
planatlon  of  the  bill  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
nation  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Need  and 
The  President's  March  23 
grass  outlined  the  severe  effect 
longed  drought  which  poses  a 
to  the  livelihood  of  countless  f_ 
ers  and  businessmen.  Certainly 
to  do  everything  possible  to  asslsl 
ness  concerns  in  drought  dlsaste 

The  Small  Business  Admlnls 
gency  Drought  Disaster  Loan 
be    established    as    part    of    a 
multi-agency  Presidential 
tate  water  conservation  practices 
vide  Immediate  relief  from  the 
1976-77  drought. 

The     program     will     provide 
drought  assistance  loans  at  a  5 
for  a  period  of  up  to  30  years  to 
business  concerns  to  overcome  t 
actual  or  prospective  economic 
fered  as  a  result  of  drought 
quires  an  actual  or  expected 
ness  activity  of  at  least  20 
normal  levels. 

Small  business  concerns 
nated  drought  disaster  areas 
26  states  will  become  eligible  for 
drought  assistance.  In  addition, 
be  designated  by  the  President, 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Admlnlt 
Small  Business  Administration 
come  eligible  for  emergency 
ance. 

Emergency  loan  applications  .. 
accepted  after  September  30,  1977 
drought  disaster  assistance 
must  be  committed  before 
Project  measures  authorized  _. 
must  be  completed  by  November  , 
less  due  to  special  clrcunsstances 
Istrator  makes  an  exception 

An  additional  $50  million  ^^y, 
being  requested  to  fund  this  new 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code   to  deny 
benefits  to  certain  individuals 
charges  from  service  during  tl 
era  under  less  than  honorable 
are    administratively    upgrad^ 
temporarily   revised   standard^ 
charge  under  honorable  cond 
the  Committee  on  Veterans 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
March  29,  I  presented  to  this 
views  on  President  Carter's 
upgrade    the    less-than- 
charges  of  former  service 
Vietnam  war  era.  I  do  not  wish 
my  views  on  the  President's 
this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
oppose  the  proposal  because  it 
the  quality  of  the  discharges 
who  served  honorably  in  Viv 
did  what  simple  duty  dictated 
One  important  aspect  of  tl 
charge  review  program  under 
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standards,  however,  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed now  and  should  be  dealt  with  ex- 
peditiously by  this  body.  The  question 
presented  is  whether  the  upgrading  of  a 
former  service  member's  discharge  under 
the  administration's  relaxed  standards 
should,  ipso  facto,  qualify  that  individ- 
ual for  veterans  benefits  under  title  38. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the 
administration  that  compassion  should 
be  stretched  to  this  extent.  In  my  esti- 
mation, the  conferral  of  veterans  benefits 
upon  individuals  whose  entitlement  to 
them  has  been  acquired  under  standards 
lower  than  that  required  of  the  re- 
mainder of  our  veterans  population  who 
served  honorably  is  not  compassion  at 
all,  but  rather  the  reckless  and  uninhib- 
ited dishing  out  of  benefits  to  those  not 
entitled  to  them. 

Another  important  factor  In  granting 
automatic  veterans  entitlements  to  this 
class  of  individuals  is  the  cost  involved. 
Under  the  revised  review  program,  more 
than  435,000  former  service  members  will 
be  eligible  to  apply  to  the  Review  Board 
to  upgrade  an  undesirable  or  general  dis- 
charge. How  many  of  these  would  ulti- 
mately qualify  for  veterans  benefits  is 
uncertain.  The  Veterans'  Administration, 
however,  has  estimated  the  cost  of  re- 
adjustment, compensation,  and  pension 
benefits  for  each  additional  100,000  vet- 
erans in  fiscal  year  1978  at  $112  million 
and  medical  care  costs  at  $21  million. 
The  total  cost  estimate  per  additional 
100,000  veterans  for  fiscal  years  1979-82 
would  amount  to  $418  million. 

Mr.  President,  one  seldom  thinks  of 
compassion  as  an  emotion  which  can  be 
reduced  to  quantifiable  terms.  Granting 
automatic  entitlement  to  veterans  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  the  upgraded  discharges 
under  the  relaxed  standards,  however, 
would  present  two  anomalies  to  this  rule. 
Such  a  gesture  of  compassion  would  re- 
sult in  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
being  expended  upon  undeserving  in- 
dividuals. Another  measurable  aspect  of 
such  compassion  would  be  seen  in  the 
numbers  of  those  in  the  future  who  might 
fall  to  respond  to  the  lawful  directives  of 
their  military  superiors  during  a  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  upon  the  real- 
istic expectation  that  they  would  receive 
compassionate  consideration  for  their 
transgressions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  now  in- 
troduce does  not  deny  veterans  entitle- 
ments to  anyone  who  could  have  qual- 
ified prior  to  the  administration's  intro- 
duction of  the  relaxed  standards  for  up- 
grading discharges.  It  merely  says  that 
all  veterans  must  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards. I  think  that  this  bill  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  the  observance  of 
a  standard  that  is  eminently  fair  and 
hope  that  it  will  receive  f uU  support  from 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1307 


tlon  3103  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Any  individual  who  was  discharged 
from  the  military  under  less  than  honorable 
conditions,  and  who  received  an  honorable  or 
general  discharge  as  the  result  of  revised 
standards  for  review  of  discharges  as  Im- 
plemented April  S,  1977,  by  the  Department 
of  Defense's  special  discharge  review  pro- 
gram, shall  be  precluded  from  benefits  un- 
der laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration solely  by  virtue  of  the  dis- 
charge awarded  under  the  revised  standards 
oi  the  special  discharge  review  program.  This 
subsection  shall  not  preclude — 

"(i)  an  Individual  from  entitlements  ac- 
corded that  individual  pursuant  to  the  dis- 
charge held  at  the  time  of  review  under  the 
Department  of  Defense's  special  discharge 
review  programs,  nor 

"(11)  an  individual  who  would  have  been 
eligible,  prior  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense's  special  discharge  re- 
view program,  from  applying  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  a  determina- 
tion of  the  character  of  that  Individual's 
service  for  the  purpose  of  determining  en- 
titlement to  benefits  under  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regulations  in  effect  April  i,  1977." 


lew  dls- 
relaxed 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  see- 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1308.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Glen  Elder  unit  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program, 
Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

REAUTHORIZATION     OF     GLEN     ELDER     IRRIGATION 

UNIT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducmg  today  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Glen  Elder  Irrigation  unit  in  Kansas,  as 
part  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program.  Under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-442,  congressional  reauthoriza- 
tion is  required  for  all  such  projects  ini- 
tially authorized  as  integral  parts  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  program  in  1944. 

I  believe  the  time  has  clearly  arrived 
for  us  to  get  this  important  irrigation 
project  underway.  Fea.sibility  studies  be- 
gan in  1968,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  about  to  complete  long-term  water 
supply  studies  on  the  Solomon  River 
basin.  As  one  of  my  constituents  has  so 
aptly  stated,  the  Glen  Elder  irrigation 
unit  proposal  "has  been  studied  to 
death."  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  severe  economic  pressures  in  the 
surrounding  agricultural  area,  due  to  in- 
creasing costs  of  production  and  low  cash 
grain  crop  prices,  necessitate  a  more  ef- 
ficient means  of  production  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  This  Improved  irrigation 
Plan  should  serve  that  need  weU. 

A    COMMENDABLE    PLAN 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  drawn 
up  a  reasonable  plan  for  the  irrigation 
unit.  The  Bureau  proposes  to  construct  a 
canal  with  underground  pipe  laterals  and 
sublaterals  to  convey  water  from  the  ex- 
isting Glen  Elder  Reservoir  to  approxi- 
mately 30,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  in 
the  surrounding  region.  Situated  on  the 
Solomon  River  in  north-central  Kansas, 
the  irrigation  facility  would  benefit  resi- 
dents of  Mitchell,  Cloud,  and  Ottawa 
Counties.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
support  for  the  project  Is  strong  among 
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area  residents.  Over  65  percent  of  the 
qualified  landowners  representing  70 
percent  of  the  land  area  have  indicated 
support  for  the  project. 

The  economic  character  of  the  pro- 
posal is  favorable.  According  to  the 
Kansas  reclamation  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  benefits 
generated  by  the  Glen  Elder  unit  have 
been  calculated  to  exceed  the  costs  by  a 
ratio  of  1.15  to  1.  He  has  also  established 
that  any  costs  of  irrigation  development 
in  excess  of  the  irrigator's  ability  to  re- 
pay would  be  repaid  by  revenues  from 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program 
power  revenues. 

STATE    AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  President,  in  November  of  1976, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Kansas  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Resources  issued  a  permit 
authorizing  the  organization,  incorpora- 
tion, and  establishment  of  the  Glen  Elder 
Irrigation  district.  At  the  same  time,  he 
approved  an  application  to  proceed  with 
construction  of  the  project. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  preliminary 
groundwork  has  been  laid,  and  it  remains 
for  both  the  house  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Natural  Resources  to  review  the 
proposal  and  recommend  reauthoriza- 
tion of  Federal  participation  in  the  plan. 
At  that  point,  necessary  construction  ap- 
propriations can  be  requested. 

I  suggest  that  we  proceed  with  all  de- 
liberate speed  in  moving  through  these 
stages  so  that  the  benefits  of  this  irriga- 
tion unit  can  be  realized  at  an  early  date. 
A  companion  bill,  H.R.  1529,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Glen  Elder  unit,  heretofore  authorized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Plck-SIoan  Missouri 
Basin  program  by  the  Act  of  December  22. 
1944  (58  Stat.  887,  891).  is  hereby  reauthor- 
ized as  part  of  that  project.  The  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Glen 
Elder  unit  for  the  purposes  of  providing  wa- 
ter supply,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
development,  public  outdoor  recreation  and 
other  purposes  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June 
17,  1902;  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto) .  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  Glen  Elder  unit,  which 
will  utilize  water  supplies  of  the  existing 
Glen  Elder  Dam  and  Waconda  Lake,  shall  in- 
clude the  Solomon  Canal,  laterals,  drains, 
and  necessary  facilities  to  effect  the  afore- 
said purposes  of  the  unit. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
in  connection  with  the  Glen  EHder  unit  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213),  as 
amended. 

Sec.  3.  The  Glen  Elder  unit  shall  be  in- 
tegrated physically  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  under  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  section  9 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22, 


1944  (58  Stat.  887,  891),  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  Repayment  contracts  for  the 
return  of  construction  costs  allocated  to 
irrigation  will  be  based  on  the  irrigator's 
ability  to  repay  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  terms  of  such  contracts  shall 
not  excead  50  years. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  commod- 
ity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed  is 
In  exceess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjiistment  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  31,  41),  as 
amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture calls  for  an  Increase  in  production  of 
such  commodity  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

Sec.  5.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing Interest  during  construction  and  In- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursable cost  of  the  Glen  Elder  unit 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  construction  of  the  unit 
is  commenced,  on  this  basis  of  the  com- 
puted average  interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  marketable 
public  obligations  which  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Glen 
Elder  unit  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  (January 
1975  price  levels),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  changes  in  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  for  operation  and  maln« 
tenance  of  the  works  of  said  area. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  bilingual  proceedings  in  all  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
fifth  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
provides  that — 

No  person  shall  ...  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  move  our  judicial  system  closer 
to  that  well  respected  principle.  My  bill, 
the  Bilingual  Courts  Act  of  1977,  is 
designed  to  insure  simultaneous  transla- 
tion of  all  courtroom  proceedings  for 
non-English-speaking  people  in  U.S. 
courts.  It  is  similar  t«  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

The  bill  will  add  a  new  section  1827  to 
title  28  of  United  States  Code,  specifying 
the  method  for  certification  of  qualified 
interpreters  and  outline  the  require- 
ments for  availability  of  appropriate 
equipment  and  facilities.  Upon  the  find- 
ing by  a  judge  of  either  of  two  situations 
translation  of  all  or  part  of  a  proceeding 
would  be  mandatory.  First  would  occur 
when  the  judge  determines  that  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  does  not  speak  and 
understand  the  English  language  and 


the  second  would  occur  if  during  the 
proceeding  a  non-English-speaking  wit- 
ness appeared. 

There  is  no  need  to  recoimt  the  ad- 
vantages this  country  has  had  with 
the  hard  work,  determination  and  in- 
telligence of  our  citizens  who  were  bom 
in  other  countries.  They  came  for  the 
advantages  provided  by  our  form  of 
government  and  for  the  freedoms  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  even  the  hint  of  an  in- 
famous "Kafka  like"  situation  in  our 
courts.  We  have  an  obligation  to  guar- 
antee in  our  courts  i.he  rights  we  insist 
upon  in  the  human  rights  documents 
we  sign  with  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  again  this  year 
provide  rapid  approval  of  this  bill  and 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
send  this  bill  on  to  the  President  for  his 
approval. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1310.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  telecommunication  devices  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  enable  deaf  persons  and  persons  with 
speech  impairments  to  engage  in  toll- 
free  telephone  communications  with 
Members  of  the  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

TELETYPEWRITERS    FOR    THE    DEAF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come a  yearly  tradition  for  me  to  recog- 
nize the  date  of  April  14,  which  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  during  World 
War  n  when  I  joined  the  handicapped 
community.  I  take  this  opportunity  each 
year  to  focus  attention  upon  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  handicapped  com- 
munity. Because  the  Senate  was  not  in 
session  this  year  on  April  14,  today  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  this  topic,  and  to 
consider  some  of  the  needs  of  the  deaf 
and  hearing  impaired. 

TTY    BILL 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  toll-free  tele- 
typewriter device  in  the  Capitol  to  en- 
able deaf  constituents  to  have  telephone 
communications  with  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  I  understand  that  Con- 
gressman Koch  is  introducing  a  similar 
bill  in  the  House  today.  Hearing  persons 
may  telephone  their  elected  officials  to 
talk  about  a  problem  or  discuss  certain 
legislation,  but  because  the  deaf  cannot 
use  the  normal  telephone  service,  they 
are  not  allowed  this  opportunity.  How- 
ever, with  the  development  of  the  tele- 
typewriter— or  TTY  as  it  is  usually 
called — the  deaf  need  not  be  denied  this 
service  any  longer. 

THE    DEAF    POPULATION 

Through  my  work  with  the  handi- 
capped, I  have  gained  a  special  apprecia- 
tion for  the  unique  problems  encountered 
day  in  and  day  out  by  persons  with  some 
type  of  hearing  impairment.  In  most 
instances,  these  persons  are  cut  off  from 
communicating  with  the  world  around 
them.  Very  rarely  does  a  person  with 
normal  hearing  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  what  it  is  like  to  be  deaf  and 
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all  forms  of 


to  be  totally  shut  off  from 
oral  communication. 

Pew  people  have  the  inte  -est  to  learn 
sign  language,  and  many  lo  not  even 
have  the  patleilce  to  write  t  le  conversa- 
tion out  by  hand  if  the  deaf  person  is 
not  skilled  at  lip  reading. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.85  n  illion  Amer- 
icans are  deaf.  An  additioni  ,1  4.8  million 
persons  have  a  signlficait  bilateral 
hearing  impairment,  making  a  total  of 


6.7  mlUlon  Americans  who 


possible  or  extremely  difBcult  to  com- 


municate by  telephone.  To 
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find  it  Im- 


compensate 


for  this,  the  teletypewriter  device  has 
been  developed  for  use  in  lieu  of  the 
standard  telephone,  thus  Jllowing  the 
hearing  impaired  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
and  pleasures  of  telephonic  Communica- 
tion. 

With  a  teletypewriter,  ths  deaf  per- 
son can  "talk"  with  other  ck&t  persons, 
or  with  the  general  public  When  us- 
ing a  TTY,  one  party  typ<s  the  mes- 
sage, which  is  converted  in  o  Impulses. 
At  the  receiving  end,  these  \  mpulses  are 
converted  into  signals  and  transmitted 
onto  a  screen  in  written  f om  . 

's 

,000  TTY 

country. 

Others  are 

.  churches. 
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operated 
would 
the  proper 
as  a  tele- 
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machine 

cost  from 

for  a  de- 

out  the 

In  re- 


l  uilt 


COST   AND    NTTMBEHS    OF 

There  are  approximately 
machines  in  use  throughout 
Some  are  individually  owned 
owned  and  operated  by  schoo:  s 
hospitals,  or  public  service  organizations 
Now,  we  propose  to  have 
by  the  Congress,  where 
be  received  and  relayed  on  t( 
office  in  much  the  same  wa; 
gram  is  delivered.  However, 
more  satisfactory  than  a 
it  permits  immediate,  continuing 
type  communication. 

The  cash  outlay  for  such 
is  not  large.  TTY's  range  ii 
$50  for  a  rebuilt  model  to  $1J 
luxe  edition  which  will  pritt 
message  and  which  has  a 
cording  and  answering  servic  ; 

TTY's  IN  THE  governm:  ;nt 

Ours  will  not  be  the  first  Tl  Y  operated 
by  the  Government  in  Washi  igton.  The 
IRS,  the  FCC.  the  President  s  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Ha  ndicapped 
the  Office  of  Deafness  and 
tlve  Disorders,  HEW;  and 
Visitors'  Center  have  these 
Moreover,  the  National 
Standards  and  the  General 
Office  have  installed  TTY's 
deaf  employees.  I"  think  it  is 
if  Congress  does  not  recogni^ 
for  such  a  service  and  make 
iervice  for  the  hearing  impaired 
no  excuse  for  perpetuating 
sight. 

OPEHATION    IN    THE    CONGRESS 


tie 


Houss 


;  pro 


The  TTY  would  be  located 

convenient  to  both  the 

Senate,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful 
vlding  this  opportunity  for 
impaired  to  share  with  us 
and  concerns,  we  as  legislator  i 
a  better  imderstanding  of  whs  t 
to  have  a  hearing  impairment 
we  can  offer  programs  tailored 


the  needs  of  this  element  of  our  constitu- 
ency. 

IRONIC   TWIST 

Presently  I  have  an  intern  in  my  of- 
fice who  happens  to  be  deaf.  He  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  reliable,  self-suf- 
ficient worker,  and  has  made  significant 
contributions  during  his  time  on  my 
staff.  The  irony  is  that  although  he  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  within  my  of- 
fice, he  is  unable  to  have  even  the  most 
basic  telephone  commimication  with  my 
office.  I  hope  we  will  soon  correct  this 
situation  so  that  Scott  Haun  and  others 
with  his  disability  will  become  able  to 
telephone  congressional  offices. 

BENEFITS  TO  OTHER  HANDICAPPED  GROUPS 

Although  the  bill  Congressman  Koch 
and  I  are  introducing  today  specifically 
benefits  the  hearing  impaired,  it  should 
have  positive  effects  for  other  disability 
groups  as  well.  I  believe  the  Congress 
and  the  public  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  in  many  instances,  the  big- 
gest handicap  one  confronts  is  an  atti- 
tudinal  one.  As  more  services  such  as 
the  TTY  become  available  to  help  per- 
sons with  various  impairments  minimize 
the  inconvenience  of  their  disability,  I 
am  convinced  that  "mainstreaming" 
will  occur,  and  that  the  handicapped 
will  become  contributing  participants  in 
our  society. 


year,  there  may  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law."  and  Inserting  In  their  place  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  $56,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  $64,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  $70.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980.  For  fiscal 
years  succeeding  the  1980  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law". 


C^mmunlca- 
Natlonal 
machines, 
iureau  of 
i  Accounting 
for  their 
Inexcusable 
the  need 
p{)ssible  this 
I  see 
this  over- 


in  a  place 
and  the 
$peaker  of 
tempore 
by  pro- 
hearing 
tteir  needs 
will  gain 
it  means 
Then, 
to  meet 


that 
the 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  (by  request) : 
S.  1311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
specified  amounts  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  fiscal  years  1978-80;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  myself  are 
Introducing  a  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  that  agency  for  fiscal  years  1978 
through  and  including  1980. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  which  I  chair,  plans 
to  hold  hearings  on  April  28,  1977,  to  ex- 
plore the  detailed  justifications  for  the 
requested  funds.  This  bUl  will  provide  a 
logical  starting  point  for  our  delibera- 
tions. With  the  understanding  that  we 
are  in  no  way  boimd  by  the  funding 
levels  appearing  In  the  bill,  we  are  privi- 
leged to  introduce  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
Commission's  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1311 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
35  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78a  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "and  not  to  exceed  $56,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
For  fiscal  years  succeeding  the  1977  fiscal 


Washington,  D.C, 

February  2, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presideito:  On  behalf  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  I  here- 
with transmit  to  you  the  attached  draft 
legislation,  which  the  Commission  suggests 
be  enacted. 

The  legislation  woiUd  provide  for  Com- 
mission budget  authorizations  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $64  million  In  fiscal  1978.  $70  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1979,  and  $75  million  In  fiscal 
1980. 

The  budget  authorization  provided  the 
Commission  for  fiscal  1977  by  the  Seciirltles 
Acts  Amendments  of  1975  Is  $65  million,  and 
the  Commission  has  recently  requested  an 
increase  In  such  authorization  to  $58  million. 
The  Increased  authorizations  requested  for 
the  next  three  fiscal  years  are  not  based  upon 
any  expansion  of  the  Commission's  person- 
nel. In  fact,  they  assume  a  slight  decrease  In 
personnel  for  fiscal  1978  and  approximately 
level  employment  for  the  next  two  years.  The 
increases  are  Instead  based  on  the  expected 
Impact  of  mandatory  salary  Increases,  other 
cost  Increases  Incurred  as  a  result  of  Infla- 
tion, and  expenses  to  be  Incurred  in  com- 
pleting the  modernization  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Information  systems.  It  is  the  latter 
improvement,  Involving  principally  a  switch 
to  mlcrographlc  filing  and  better  computer 
sjrstem.  that  permits  us  to  assume  that  we 
win  be  able  to  maintain  a  fairly  constant 
personnel  celling  In  the  face  of  Increasing 
regulatory  responsibilities. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  tmd 
Budget  for  Informational  piuposes. 
Sincerely, 

Roderick  M.  Hills, 

Chairman. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inottye)  : 
S.J.  Res.  47.  A  joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  publication  of  economic  and  social 
statistics  for  Americans  of  East  Asian  or 
Pacific  Island  origin  or  descent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 
inclusion  op  certain  economic  and  social 

statistics     for     ASIAN     AND     PACIFIC     ISLAND 

AMERICANS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  which  will 
improve  the  eniuneration  and  data  col- 
lection procedures  to  be  used  in  future 
census  surveys  with  respect  to  Asian  and 
Pacific  Island  Americans.  It  Is  similar  in 
function  and  Intent  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 92,  now  Public  Law  94-311,  which 
provides  for  the  publication  of  certain 
economic  and  social  statistics  for  Spanish 
Americans. 

My  proposal  would  require  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
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gather  and  publish  regularly  reliable  so- 
cial and  economic  statistics  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Island  American  ethnic  groups 
for  those  States  with  localities  contain- 
ing significant  populations  of  such 
American  ethnic  groups.  These  States 
would  include  but  would  not  be  limited  to 
Hawaii.  Alaska,  California,  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Illinois. 

This  legislation  would  also  encourage 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  establish  a 
permanent  formal  advisory  committee 
for  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  Americans, 
which  would  be  similar  to  the  black  and 
Spanish  advisory  committees  already  es- 
tablished in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
This  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  American 
Advisory  Committee  would  be  represent- 
ative of  the  ethnic,  geographic,  economic, 
and  professional  distribution  of  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Island  American  population. 
It  would  be  authorized  to  make  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  with  regard  to  amending  data 
collection  and  enumeration  procedures 
effective  at  the  earliest  practical  date. 

Currently,  a  temporary  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Island  American  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  been  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
input  on  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  1980  census.  However,  this  tempo- 
rary advisory  committee  was  established 
only  after  considerable  pressure  was  ex- 
erted on  the  Census  Bureau  by  myself, 
my  colleague  Senator  Inoxtye  and  former 
Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink. 

Mr.  President,  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Illinois,  and  a  few 
other  States,  there  is  a  real  problem  of 
identifying  the  population  and  detailed 
characteristics  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
island  American  ethnic  groups.  In 
Hawaii,  for  example,  census  data  are 
tabulated  on  the  basis  of  "white," 
"black,"  "Spartish  speaking,"  and  "oth- 
ers." However,  the  tabulations  have 
shown  that  in  Hawaii,  there  are  39  per- 
cent white,  less  than  1  percent  black,  and 
the  rest,  over  60  percent,  are  "others," 
which  makes  the  third  category  mean- 
ingless for  all  but  the  most  general  plan- 
ning piu-poses  in  Hawaii.  We  find  that 
we  are  at  quite  a  disadvantage  in  trying 
to  request  and  implement  funding  from 
various  Federal  programs  due  to  the  lack 
of  detailed  census  data  for  Asian  and 
Pacific  island  Americans  In  Hawaii.  The 
problem  for  other  States  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Illinois,  and  Washing- 
ton Is  not  as  definitive.  However,  the 
nonenumeration  of  data  relating  to 
Asian  and  Pacific  island  Americans  in 
the  other  States  remains  a  significant 
problem  for  these  ethnic  groups. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  does  not  publish  a  single  volume 
of  census  data  for  general  distribution 
which  provides  accurate,  detailed  char- 
acteristics on  Asian  and  Pacific  island 
Americans  by  local  planning  areas  such 
as  census  tracts,  places  of  2,500  to  10,000 
In  population,  or  by  counties  for  any 
State  in  the  Union.  However,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  such  detailed  census 
data  on  at  least  the  major  Asian  and 
Pacific  island  ethnic  groups  are  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Its  regular 
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decennial  census.  Such  detailed  char- 
acteristics are  essential  for  the  proper 
delineation  of  certain  social,  cultural, 
economic,  health,  and  other  problems, 
which  In  many  instances  are  endemic  to 
Asian  and  Pacific  island  ethnic  groups. 
Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  dramatically 
Increased  immigration  to  the  United 
States  from  Asia  in  the  last  20  years, 
particularly  from  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  and  from 
American  Samoa,  such  delineation  is 
critical  to  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  to 
meet  this  new  and  Increasing  demand  for 
services.  The  1970  census  tabulations 
have  indicated  a  general  population  of 
2.25  million  Asian  and  Pacific  island 
Americans  In  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, reliable  estimates  project  a  dou- 
bling of  that  population  by  1980  due  to 
the  heavy  influx  of  Asian  and  Pacific  is- 
land immigrants  to  the  United  States 
since  1970. 

Available  data  for  large  cities,  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas,  and 
large  geographical  regions  of  the  coun- 
try have  outlined  in  rough  figures  the 
needs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  island 
American  population  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  their  elderly,  their 
occupational  status  and  rates  of  unem- 
ployment, their  health,  welfare,  housing, 
and  educational  status,  and  their  need 
for  bilingual  community  services.  The 
needs  for  such  services  by  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific island  American  communities  are 
proportionally  comparable  to  the  needs 
of  the  black  and  Spanish  communities  in 
the  United  States.  However,  Asian  and 
Pacific  island  American  ethnic  groups 
are  unable  to  obtain  adequate  assistance 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  social 
service  programs  due  to  the  absence  or 
incompleteness  of  planning  data  on 
which  they  must  base  their  request  for 
such  services. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  for  a  number  of  reasons,  previous 
censuses  did  not  adequately  tally  the 
total  populations  of  the  nonwhite  ethnic 
groups  in  America,  including  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Island  American  ethnic 
groups.  This  underenumeration  must  be 
corrected  in  the  1980  census  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  and  appro- 
priate distribution  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resources,  much  of  which  is  allo- 
cated on  a  population  formula  basis  to 
segments  of  tiie  American  population 
known  to  be  in  great  need  of  such  serv- 
ices; namely,  our  ethnic  minorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  pro- 
posed revisions  In  the  enumeration  and 
data  collection  procedures  used  in  the 
1970  census  are  currently  being  tested  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  1980  census.  I  imderstand 
further  that  revision  of  the  Bureau's 
computer  programing  for  data  collection 
and  enumeration  on  the  1980  census  will 
be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1977,  at 
which  time  the  programing  will  be 
"locked  in"  preventing  any  further  revi- 
sions. The  need  for  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  the  95th 
Congress  is  therefore  critical  to  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Island  American  community. 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
thoughtfvdly  my  proposal  and  work  for 
its  passage  in  the  95th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  47 
Whereas  more  than  two  and  one-quarter 
million  Americans  Identify  themselves  as  be- 
ing of  East  Asian  or  Pacific  Island  back- 
ground and  trace  their  origin  or  descent 
from  the  East  Asian  Continent  or  the  Pa- 
cific Islands;  and 

Whereas  these  Americans  of  East  Asian 
or  Pacific  Island  origin  or  descent  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  enrich  American 
society  and  have  served  ttieir  Nation  well  In 
time  of  war  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  Americans  of 
East  Asian  or  Pacific  Island  origin  or  descent 
suffer  from  racial,  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical discrimination  and  are  denied  the 
basic  opportunities  they  deserve  as  American 
citizens  and  which  would  enable  them  to 
begin  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  poverty 
many  of  them  now  endure;  and 

Whereas  Improved  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  of  Americans  of  East 
Asian  or  Pacific  Island  origin  or  descent  will 
assist  localities.  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  organizations  in  the  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  urgent  and  special 
needs  of  Americans  of  East  Asian  or  Pacific 
Island  origin  or  descent;  and 

Whereas  the  provisions  and  commitment 
of  local.  State,  Federal  and  private  resources 
can  only  occur  when  there  is  an  accurate  and 
precise  assessment  of  need:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Department 
of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  shall  develop  methods 
for  improving  and  expanding  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  publication  of  labor  force  char- 
acteristics relating  to  Americans  of  East 
Asian  or  Pacific  Island  origin  or  descent  for 
those  States  with  localities  containing  sig- 
nificant poptilations  of  East  Asian  or  Pacific 
Island  Americans. 

Sec.  2.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  iJ^artment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  each  collect, 
and  publish  regularly,  statistics  which  Indi- 
cate the  social,  health,  and  economic  con- 
dition of  Americans  of  East  Asian  or  Pacific 
Island  origin  or  descent  for  those  States  with 
localities  containing  significant  populations 
of  East  Asian  or  Pacific  Island  Americans. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  with  the  heads  of 
other  data-gathering  Federal  agencies,  shall 
develop  a  Government-wide  program  for  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  publication  of  data 
with  respect  to  Americans  of  East  Asian  or 
Pacific  Island  origin  or  descent  for  those 
States  with  localities  containing  significant 
populations  of  East  Asian  or  Pacific  Island 
Americans. 

Sec.  4.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  In 
cooperation  with  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  varloxis  population 
study  groups  and  experts,  shall  Immediately 
undertake  a  study  to  determine  what  steps 
would  be  necessary  for  developing  creditable 
estimates  of  undercounts  of  Americans  of 
East  Asian  or  Pacific  Island  origin  or  descent 
for  States  with  localities  containing  signifi- 
cant populations  of  East  Asian  or  Pacific  Is- 
land Americans. 
Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  In- 
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sure  that.  In  the  Bureau  of  thi 
collection  activities,  the  needs 
of  the  East  Asian  or  Pacific 
population  are  given  full  rec 
the  use  of  East  Asian  or  Pacific 
guage    questionnaires 
tors,  and  other  such  methods 
proprlate  by  the  Secretary 
localities  containing  slgnlflcaiit 
of  East  Asian  or  Pacific  Island 

Sec.  6.  The  Department  of 
Implement    an    afllrmatlve    ac 
within  the  Bureau  of  the 
ployment    of    personnel    of 
Pacific   Island   origin   or 
submit  a  report  to  Congress 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
of  such  program. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Montana   ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
to  provide  recognition  to 
Air  Forces  Service  Pilots  fo: 
Ice  to  their  country  during 
by  deeming  such  service  t< 
active  duty  in  the  Armed 
United  States  for  purposes 
ministered  by  the  Veterans' 
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to  require 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mi 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
to  require  greater  Inspection 
meat  and  dairy  products  an^ 
that  they  be  labeled. 

S.    310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MA-istmAGA,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher) ,  and  the  Senator  from  'Jew  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  were  s  Wed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  310.  a  bill  reli  ting  to  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  progi  ams 
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<|ITLVBR,    the 
Eagleton)  , 
Gravel)  , 
IJBland    (Mr. 
exas    (Mr. 
from  Ken- 
Mr.  Ford) 
S.  394,  the 
Rehabilitation 


S.  894 

At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( 
the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Pell),   the  Senator  from 
Tower),  and  the  Senators 
tucky  (Mr.  Httddleston  and 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Bridge  Replacement  and 
Act  of  1977. 

B.   487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DttrkIn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Mr.  McIn- 
tyre) was  added  as  a  cospons  )r  of  S.  457. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  delimltinj ;  period  for 
completion  for  certain  veteraps  and  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

S.     517 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NelscJn 
ator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
eral  Employees  Flexible  and 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1977. 


S.     666 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  _. 
ator  from  Montana  (Mr.  .. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
allow  Federal  employment 
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certain  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  to  certain  employees  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  who  are  not 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of,  or  who  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  application 
of.  certain  Federal  laws  allowing  employ- 
ment preference  to  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.     672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxjmphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxtnaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  672,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  procurement  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  of  exist- 
ing solar  energy  devices  for  use  In  Gov- 
ernment buildings. 

S.      694 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  694, 
a  bill  to  adju.st  the  status  of  Indochinese 
refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States. 

S.      726 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
726.  the  Energy  Crisis  Relief  Act. 

8.    BOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  800,  a  bill  to 
promote  use  of  energy  conservation,  so- 
lar energy,  and  total  energy  systems  In 
Federal  buildings. 

S.    801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  801,  a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that 
vmits  of  general  local  government  which 
are  not  metropolitan  cities  or  urban 
counties  and  which  are  receiving  grants 
imder  the  hold-harmless  provisions  of 
such  title  shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  continue  to  receive  at  least 
the  amount  to  which  they  are  presently 
entitled  under  such  provisions. 

S.    821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  821,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  inclusion  of  solar  energy 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  In  certain  agricultural 
programs. 

S.    921 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  921.  a  bill  to 
provide  a  pilot  program  for  review  of  cer- 
tain existing  tax  expenditures,  and  to 
provide  for  systematic  review  of  new  tax 
expenditures  and  existing  tax  expendi- 
tures which  are  continued. 

S.    972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaga)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  972,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 


Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  support  the  development  and 
operation  of  small  business  development 
centers  in  order  to  provide  small  business 
with  management  development,  techni- 
cal information,  product  planning  and 
development,  and  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional market  development. 

S.  1011 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa) 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1011,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children  and  the  transpor- 
tation in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
of  photographs  or  films  depicting  such 
exploitation. 

S.  1040, 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa) 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1040.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  sexual  exploitation  of  children 
and  the  transportation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  photographs  or  films  depicting 
such  exploitation. 

S.  1140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1140,  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Nongame  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Act  of  1977, 

S.  1126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1126,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  strengthen  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1974. 

S.    1195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1195,  a 
bill  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  because  of  in- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

S.J.   SES.    34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
kin) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  34,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  commencing  with 
the  third  Monday  in  February  of  each 
year  as  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

S.  BES.  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
117,  requesting  the  i'resident  to  deslg- 
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nate  the  week  of  May  22  through  28, 
1977,  as  National  Small  Business  Week. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  139— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  TEAMSTERS' 
UNION  CENTRAL  STATES  PENSION 
FUND 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  139 

Whereas  In  order  to  conduct  a  study  of 
and  to  discharge  Its  oversight  responsibility 
over  the  Investigation  of  allegations  relating 
to  the  Teamsters'  Central  States  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund,  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  to  Inspect  and  receive 
tax  returns,  and  tax  related  matters,  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Whereas  Information  necessary  for  such 
study  and  oversight  cannot  reasonably  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source;   and 

Whereas,  under  sections  6103(f)  and  6104 
(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  has  the  right  to 
Inspect  tax  returns  If  such  committee  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  Investigate  tax  re- 
turns by  resolution  of  the  Senate:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  Is  specifically  au- 
thorized. In  conducting  Its  study  and  In 
exercising  Its  oversight  jurisdiction  over  the 
Investigation  of  the  Teamsters'  Central  States 
Southeast  and  Southwest  Areas  Pension 
Fund,  to  Inspect  and  receive  any  tax  return, 
return  Information,  or  other  tax  related 
matter,  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  respect  to  the  Teamsters'  Central 
States  Southeast  and  Southwest  Area  Pen- 
sion Fund,  and  any  other  tax  return,  return 
Information,  or  other  tax  related  matter  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  the 
committee  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  contains  or 
may  contain  Information  directly  relating  to 
Its  study  and  oversight  proceedings. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT  OF  1977— 
H.R.  3477 

AMENDMENT   NO.    190 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dom- 
ENici.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McIn- 
tyre, Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
and  Mr.  Biden)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 


jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3477)  to  provide 
for  a  refund  of  1976  individual  income 
taxes  and  other  payments,  to  reduce  in- 
dividual and  business  income  taxes,  and 
to  provide  tax  simplification  and  reform. 


AMENDMENT   NO.    191 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Danforth.  Senator  Chafee,  Sen- 
ator Griffin,  and  I  plan  to  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3477  designed  to  encourage  investment 
and  the  creation  of  jobs  in  areas  of  high 
imemployment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  191 

On  page  114.  between  lines  5  and  6  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 
Sec.  303.  Accelerated   Depreciation   Allow- 
ances FOR  Investments  in  High 
Unemployment  Areas. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions 
for  individuals  and  corporations)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  192.  Accelerated  Depreciation  Allow- 
ance   FOR   InI'ESTMENTS   IN   HiCH 

Unemployment  Areas. 
"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every  per- 
son, at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction for  depreciation  on  the  eligible  basis 
of  any  qualifying  equipment  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (d)(2))  or  the  eligible  basis  of 
any  qualifying  facility  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (d)  (1))  computed  on  the  basis  of  a 
useful  life  which  Is  equal  to  one-half  of  Its 
useful  life  determined  under  section  167.  Any 
method  of  computing  depreciation  which  Is 
permissible  for  the  qualifying  equipment  or 
qualifying  facility  under  section  167  may  be 
iised  In  computing  the  deduction  allowed  by 
this  subsection.  The  deduction  allowed  by 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  month  is 
In  lieu  of  the  depreciation  deduction  with 
respect  to  such  equipment  or  facility  for  that 
month  allowed  by  section  167. 

"(b)  Election  op  Accelerated  Deprecia- 
tion.— The  election  of  the  taxpayer  to  com- 
pute a  depreciation  deduction  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made  by  filing  a  statement 
with  the  return  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  qualifying  equipment  or  qualifying  fa- 
cility was  placed  In  service.  In  such  manner 
and  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(c)  Termination  op  Accelerated  Depre- 
ciation Deduction. — 

"(1)  Taxpayer's  election  to  terminati. — 
A  taxpayer  who  has  elected  under  subsection 
(b)  to  compute  an  accelerated  depreciation 
deduction  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  any  qualifying  equipment  or  qualifying 
facility  may.  at  any  time  after  making  such 
election,  discontinue  the  use  of  this  method 
with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  equipment  or  facility.  The  dis- 
continuance shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
any  month  specified  by  the  taxpayer  on  his 
return  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
month  falls.  The  depreciation  deduction  al- 
lowed by  section  167  shall  then  be  allowed, 
beginning  on  that  specified  first  day,  and  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further 


deduction  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  equipment  or  facility. 

"(2)  Constructive  termination. — If  at  any 
time  during  the  period  during  which  an  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  Is  In  effect  any 
qualifying  equipment  or  qualifying  facility 
ceases  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  taxpayer  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  made  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
computation  method  provided  by  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  facility  or  equipment  for 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
such  cessation  occurs. 

"(d)  DEPiNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  Qualifying  pAcarrY. — ^The  term  'qual- 
ifying facility'  means  a  building  and  its 
structural  components  (other  than  an  ele- 
vator or  escalator)  which  is  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
provided  under  section  167.  which  Is  located 
In  a  high  unemployment  area,  and  which 
constitutes  a  new  facility,  or.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
either — 

"(A)  a  distinct  addition  to  an  existing  fa- 
culty, or 

"(B)  a  substantial  renovation  of  an  exist- 
ing facility. 

"(2)  Qualifying  equipment.— The  term 
'qualifying  equipment'  means  section  38 
property  as  defined  in  section  48(a).  other 
than  a  qualifying  facility  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1).  which  when  placed  in  service  Is 
located  and  used  exclusively  In  a  high  unem. 
ployment  area  and  which  constitutes  new 
equipment. 

"(3)   High  unemployment  area. — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'high  unem- 
ployment area'  means  an  area  Inside  an  eli- 
gible standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  SMSA). 

"(B)  Balance  of  State. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  all  areas  Inside  the  political 
boundaries  of  a  State  and  not  in  an  SMSA 
shall  be  treated  as  an  SMSA. 

"(4)  Eligible  SMSA. — 

"(A)  In  general. — An  eligible  SMSA  is  an 
SMSA  which,  for  the  three  calendar  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  equipment  or  facility  Is  placed  in 
service,  has  an  average  unemployment  rate  of 
7  percent  or  more  of  the  labor  force  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  reliable  unemployment  date. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  1977. — For  calen- 
dar year  1977.  the  average  unemployment 
rate  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  average  unem- 
ployment rates  for  1976. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  1978. — For  calendar 
year  1978,  the  average  unemployment  rate 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  determined 
by— 

"(1)  multiplying  the  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for   1976  by  two; 

"(11)  adding  the  rate  determined  under 
clause  (1)  to  the  average  unemployment  rate 
for  1977;  and 

"(111)  dividing  the  sum  determined  under 
clause  (11)   by  three. 

"(5)  Substantial  renovation. — The  term 
'substantial  renovation'  of  an  existing  fa- 
cility Includes  only  a  renovation  for  which 
the  expenditures  result  in  an  increase  of  at 
least  50  percent  in  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
facility. 

"(e)  Eligible  Basis. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  eligible  basis  for  any  qualifying 
equipment  or  qualifying  basis  for  any  quali- 
fying equipment  or  qualifying  facility  Is  the 
adjusted  basis  (for  determining  gain)  of  such 
equipment  or  facility  (or  addition  thereto  or 
renovation  thereof) . 

"(2)  Sfecial  rules. — 
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"(A)    Late  additions   or 
The  eligible  basis  of  any 
with  respect  to  which  an 
made  imder  subsection  (b) 
creased,   for   purposes   of   thii 
amounts  chargeable  to  capita  I 
additions  or  improvements 
2  years  after  the  taxpayer 
qualifying  facility  in  service, 

"(B)    NONQUALIFYrNG  BASIS.— 

tion  deduction  provided  by 
notwithstanding  subsection  (; 
with   respect   to   the   portion 
which  Is  not  taken  Into  account 
this  section. 

"(f)    Special   Rules   for 
Property. — In  the  case  of  a 
makes  an  election  pursuant 
(b)   with  respect  to  public 
(as   defined   in   section   167(1) 
allowance   of   deductions 
section  shall  be  considered  to 
depreciation  described  In  sect 
(B). 

"(g)  Lite  Tenant  and 
the   case   of   any   qualifying 
qualifying  facility  held  by 
life  with  remainder  to  anothe- 
deductlon  under  this  section 
puted  as  if  the  life  tenant  were 
owner  of  the  facility  and  shall 
to  the  life  tenant. 

"(h)  Cross  reference. — 

For    treatment    of    certain 
from  the  disposition  of  property 
basis  of  which  is  determined 
this  section,  see  sections  1245 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment! 

( 1 )  The  last  sentence  of 
(relating     to     applicable 
amended   by   striking   out   the 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
the  following:  "however.  In  the 
erty  for  which  a  taxpayer  make^ 
under  section  192,  the  useful 
property  shall  be  determined 
to  section  192.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
to  Items  of  tax  preference)   Is 

(A)   by  inserting  Immedlateli 
graph  (11)  the  following  new 

"(12)  Accelerated  depreclatloi  i 
Ing  equipment   and   qualifying 
With  respect  to  any  qualifying 

"(A)  for  which  an  election  is 
der  section  192,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which 
(2)  or  (3)  does  not  apply, 
the  amount  by  which  the 
able  for  the  taxable  year  under 
exceeds   the   depreciation 
would  otherwise  be  allowable 
167";  and 
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(B)  by  striking  out  "section 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
the  following:  "section  167 (k 
192)". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
Ing  to  gain  from  dispositions 
depreciable  property)    Is  amenqed — 

(A)  by  Inserting  before  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  of  i 
comma  and  the  following :  " 
tlon  allowed  under  section  192 
to  section  1245  property  shall 
B    deduction    allowable    for 
and 

(B)  by   adding   at   the   end 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)    Special  ettle  for  secth 
ERTT. — If  In  the  taxable  year  oi 
able  year  a  taxpayer  has  claimed 
under  section  192(a)  with 
1245  property  and  such 
ferred  from  a  high  unemployment 
defined   In  section   192(d)(3)) 
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which  (for  the  year  in  which  such  property 
is  transferred)  does  not  qualify  as  a  high 
unemployment  area,  the  transfer  shall  be 
treated  as  a  disposition  referred  to  in  para- 
graph  (1)(B)(U).". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1250  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  additional  deprecia- 
tion) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Special  rule  for  section  192  de- 
preciation.— The  term  'additional  deprecia- 
tion' includes,  In  the  case  of  any  property 
described  in  section  192(d)(1),  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  under  section  192(a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  property.  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  more  than  1  year,  the  term 
refers  only  to  so  much  of  the  sum  of  such 
deductions  as  exceed  the  sum  of  the  de- 
preciation adjustments  which  would  have 
been  made  if  such  property  had  been  de- 
preciated on  a  straight  line  basis  over  Its 
useful  life  (determined  without  regard  to 
section  192).". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  192.  Accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ance for  Investments  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas." 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to — 

(1)  qualifying  equipment  (as  defined  In 
section  192(d)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  acquired  pursuant  to  a  bind- 
ing order  placed  after  February  28,  1977,  and 
before  December  31,  1982,  and  placed  in 
service  not  later  than  three  years  after  such 
order  Is  placed,  and 

(2)  a  qualifying  facility  (as  defined  In 
section  192(d)(1)  of  such  Code)  the  con- 
struction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  Is  commenced  by  the  taxpayer  after 
February  28,  1977,  and  before  December  31, 
1982,  placed  In  service  not  later  than  three 
years  after  such  commencement. 

amendment    no.     193 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Senators  Matsunaga,  Humphrey,  and 
Laxalt  Is  very  simple.  We  are  trying  to 
make  the  jobs  tax  section  of  the  business 
stimulus  title  of  H.R.  3477  more  effec- 
tive. We  are  raising  the  credit  to  33  per- 
cent from  25  percent  which  Is  In  the 
Finance  Committee  version.  We  are  In- 
creasing the  credit  for  hiring  new  em- 
ployees from  $1,050  In  the  committee  bill 
to  $1,386.  We  raise  the  revenue  for  this 
Increase  by  placing  a  cap  of  $100,000  per 
company,  per  annum. 

A  cap  of  $100,000  will  allow  a  company 
to  hire  72  new  workers.  Now  Mr.  Presi- 
dent there  are  very  few  companies  in  this 
country  who  are  capable  of  hiring  more 
than  72  employees  above  last  year's  base. 
Most,  which  can,  will  be  opting  for  the 
2-percent  investment  tax  credit  which 
we  leave  intact  with  our  amendment.  Put 
another  way,  a  company  with  3,500  woric- 
ers  could  expand  its  emplojTnent  by  5 
percent  and  still  take  full  advantage  of 
our  increased  credit. 

We  want  to  stimulate  employment.  We 
also  want  to  stimulate  the  small  and 
medium  sized  sector  of  the  business  com- 
munity. We  have  the  very  strong  sup- 
port of  the  national  and  regional  small 


business  organizations  behind  our 
amendment.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  realize  that  it  Is  better  to  give  this 
employment  credit  a  real  chance  to  work 
by  putting  some  real  Incentive  into  It 
than  to  try  to  spread  It  too  thinly  as  the 
Finance  Committee  version  does. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    194 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3477) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    195 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOTTYE,  and  Mr.  DeConcini)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3477), 
supra. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1977— S.  695 

AMENDMENT   NO.    192 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  695)  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EMPLOYMENT,    POVERTY 
AND   MIGRATORY   LABOR 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Pov- 
erty and  Migratory  Labor  will  hold  2 
days  of  legislative  hearings  on  April  25 
and  26  to  consider  reauthorizing  legisla- 
tion for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

These  hearings  will  review  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Corporation  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1974  and  consider  legislation  re- 
newing the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
as  well  as  several  other  amendments  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 

On  April  25  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  testimony  from  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  from  the  American  Bar 
Association.  On  April  26  the  subcom- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  hear  from  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, the  Project  Advisory  Group,  the 
National  Clients  Council,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on 
both  days.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on 
April  25  in  room  4232,  Dirksen  Senate 
OfiBce  Building,  and  on  April  26  in  room 
424,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  For 
further  information  about  the  hearings, 
contact  Scott  Ginsburg  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  202  224-3968. 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  public  hearings 
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on  S.  972,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  grants 
to  support  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  small  business  development  cen- 
ters In  order  to  provide  small  business 
with  management  development,  technical 
information,  product  planning  and  de- 
velopment, and  domestic  and  interna- 
tional market  development,  and  for 
other  purposes.  One  of  the  hearings 
will  be  held  on  April  20,  1977,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  In  room  424  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Chairing  the  hearing 
will  be  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathawtay)  .  The  second  hearing  will  be 
held  on  April  26,  1977,  beginning  at  11 
a.m.  in  room  S.  126  of  the  Capitol. 
Chairing  the  hearing  will  be  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 

In  addition,  a  hearing  will  be  held  on 
April  27,  1977,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  In 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building  regarding  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  fiscal  year  1978  authori- 
zation. 

Also,  a  markup  on  S.  832,  S.  1259,  S. 
1206  and  other  economic  injury  and  dis- 
aster bills  will  be  held  on  April  21,  1977 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  424  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  committee  office,  telephone  224- 
5175. 

PRODUCT     LIABILITY     PROBLEMS     AFPECTINO 
SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  product  liability  problems  affect- 
ing small  business  on  April  26,  1977,  be- 
ginning at  9:30  a.m.  In  room  1202  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Chair- 
ing the  hearing  will  be  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver). 

Further  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  committee,  room 
424,  Russell  Office  Building,  telephone 
224-5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources,  I 
wish  to  announce  a  third  day  of  hearings 
on  S.  995,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  pregnancy. 
The  hearings  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  April  26,  1977,  Wednesday, 
April  27.  1977,  and  Friday,  April  29,  1977, 
and  will  be  held  on  all  3  days  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Office  Building. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  Friday,  April  22,  1977  at  9  a.m.  in 
room  4232  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nominations  of  Graciela 
Olivarez  of  New  Mexico  to  be  Director  of 
the  Community  Services  Administration 
and  Wayne  L.  Horvitz  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements,  please  contact:  Lisa  V/alker 
of  the  committee  staff,  room  6302. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STANDARDS  STILL  NEEDED 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  honor  system  at  West  Point 
still  stands,  the  subject  of  Its  retention 
Is  still  under  study.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  firmly  believe  that  It  Is  essential  to 
retain  this  system  In  all  its  basic  re- 
quirements for  the  good  of  West  Point 
and  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Some  Interesting 
points  on  the  need  to  retain  the  old 
standards  have  been  supplied  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  wrote  a  very  Inter- 
esting letter  on  the  subject  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Tucson  newspapers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  by 
John  B.  Chlckering  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standards  Still  Needed 
Editor  the  Star: 

A  prominent  United  States  senator  has 
recently  advocated  doing  away  with  the  West 
Point  honor  system  as  "these  multiple  viola- 
tions show  that  the  system  hasn't  worked."  I 
suggest  that  doing  away  with  the  West  Point 
honor  system  will  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water;  wlU  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  system's  continued  working,  as  It  has 
worked  for  nearly  200  years.  When  U.S.  pres- 
idents violate  the  U.S.  Constitution,  should 
the  Constitution  be  gotten  rid  of?  When 
West  Pointers  violate  the  West  Point  honor 
code,  should  the  code  be  gotten  rid  of? 

Recently,  too,  the  secretary  of  the  Army 
has  reportedly  decreed  that  honor  violators 
at  the  military  academy  should  simply  be. 
In  effect,  suspended  for  a  year,  a  suspension 
which  the  superintendent  of  the  military 
academy  has  reportedly  and  compliantly 
vouchsafed  "won't  count."  Do  two  wrongs 
make  a  right?  Do  200?  Do  we  really  do  our 
youth  and  our  nation  a  service  by  such  po- 
litically-rooted rationalization,  which  holds 
that  wrong  Is  right  if  enough  commit  It? 
More  preferable  seems  the  Lincolnian  par- 
ody: "Resolve  to  be  an  honest  West  Pointer; 
but  if  you  can't  be  an  honest  West  Pointer, 
then  resolve  to  be  honest  without  being  a 
West  Pointer." 

Daily  on  the  bench  I  am  struck  by  the  way 
in  which  "truth  will  out."  All  of  us  have 
seen  such  In  the  wake  of  the  "Nixon  years." 
This  truism,  and  even  elementary  historical 
logic,  both  impel  the  conclusion  that  to  con- 
tinue to  dally  with  Pompellan  seeds  of  self- 
destruction  sown  in  an  era  of  extremist  per- 
missiveness— either  spawned  within,  or 
brought  on  by  some  alien  fifth  column  with- 
out— must  lead  inexorably  to  futility  at  best. 
Sinners  we  all  are,  but  may  our  Institutions 
and  ideals  not  be  dragged  down  by  and  with 
our  human  frailty.  Contrariwise,  may  our  in- 
stitutions and  ideals,  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  as  characterologlcal  bulwarks, 
abide  to  Inspire  that  very  frailty  to  achieve- 
ment and  realization  beyond  the  finite  hu- 
man dimension. 

John  B.  Chickering. 


COMMISSION  ON  MINNESOTA'S 
FUTURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
1973  the  Minnesota  Legislature  estab- 
lished the  Commission  on  Minnesota's 
Future.  As  Governor  of  Minnesota,  I 
recommended  that  the  legislature  create 


this    commission    and    have    followed 
closely  its  work  since  that  time. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  In- 
cluded In  its  report  represent  more  thaai 
3  years  of  work  and  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  66  members  of  the 
Commission  on  MIrmesota's  Future.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
those  MIrmesotans  who  contributed  their 
time  and  efforts  these  past  4  years  to 
analyze  the  future  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

List  op  Names 
cochairpersons 

Bruce  MacLaiiry,  Edlna,  Frances  Naftalln, 
Minneapolis. 

MEMBERS 

Eugenie  Anderson,  Red  Wing,  Nancy  An- 
derson, Mizmeapolls,  Harriet  Ball,  St.  Cloud, 
A.  T.  Banen,  International  Falls,  Jane  Belau, 
Rochester,  Ed  Bieber,  Redwood  Palls, 
Michael  Blecker,  CollegevUle,  AUa  Brascugli, 
International  Falls,  Marvin  Campbell, 
Bralnerd,  Elizabeth  Close,  Minneapolis,  Ro- 
land Comstock,  Minneapolis,  Charmagne 
Cox,  Bemldjl,  Earl  Craig,  Minneapolis,  Ro- 
land DUle,  Moorhead,  Barbara  Donoho, 
Fergus  Falls,  Roger  Erfourth,  Pine  City.  Al 
France,  Duluth,  Gerl  Germann,  Sandstone, 
Lawrence  Gervals,  Cottage  Grove,  Linda 
Graber,  Minneapolis,  John  Haase,  Interna- 
tional Falls,  David  Haugo,  Waubun,  Florence 
Hedeen,  Park  Rapids,  and  Rita  Hoffmann, 
Spicer. 

Stanley  Holmqulst,  Grove  City.  James 
Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Ray  Lappegaard.  St. 
Paul,  WaUy  Lutz,  Montevideo,  Bruce  Maus, 
Montevideo,  Marie  Meschke,  Little  FeJIs, 
John  Milton,  White  Bear  Lake,  Phyllis  Moen, 
Crookston,  Carol  Morphew,  St.  Paul,  Jan  Nel- 
son, Redwood  PaUs,  Norma  Nelson,  Randall, 
Walter  Nelson,  WUlmar,  Donald  Ogaard,  Ada, 
Dlanne  Olson,  Granite  Falls,  Lawrence  Perl- 
man,  Minneapolis,  Wayne  Popham,  Min- 
neapolis, Harvey  Post,  Minneapolis,  F.  A. 
Rodriguez,  Elmore,  Ulrlc  Scott,  Winona, 
Vladimir  Shlpka,  Grand  Rapids,  John  Son- 
torovich.  International  Palls,  Joseph  Sum- 
mers, St.  Paul,  Grace  Thompson,  BrowervlUe, 
Warren  Thomsen,  Austin,  Phil  Tideman,  St. 
Cloud,  Thomas  Tipton,  Minneapolis,  Marcla 
Townley,  Minneapolis,  Peter  Vanderpoel,  St. 
Paul,  Ben  Walz,  Sebeka,  Jack  Weyrens,  Madi- 
son, and  Carl  Wyczawskl,  New  Ulm. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  legis- 
lation establishing  the  Commission  on 
Minnesota's  Future  specifies  that  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  commission 
Is  to  prepare  a  "State  growth  and  de- 
velopment strategy"  for  consideration 
by  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  and 
to  put  recommendations  and  proposals 
as  fully  as  possible  "in  the  form  of  al- 
ternatives." 

Although  interest  across  the  United 
States  in  growth  and  development  Is 
great,  the  concept  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment has  not  been  adequately  defined. 
From  an  individual  perspective,  growth 
and  development  suggest  self -fulfillment 
through  a  diversity  of  experiences  and 
opportunities.  From  a  national  perspec- 
tive, growth  and  development  suggests 
maximizing  our  economic  production 
through,  for  example.  Increased  employ- 
ment, Income,  and  productivity.  From  a 
global  perspective,  growth  and  develop- 
ment suggests  managing  the  world's  pop- 
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ulatlon  and  economic 
source  and  environmental 

From  a  State  perspectivfe 
a  growth  and  development 
gests  three  possible 

First.  Resource 
proach  places  great 
ing  effective  public 
cies.  but  it  does  not 
their  interrelationships 
formation  to  establish 
them.  It  holds  that  the 
tributlon  of  population 
be  managed  by  the  State 
managament  approach 
accurately  trends  are 
does  not  take  adequate 
is  it  adaptable  to,  externa 
as  adjusbnents  in  national 
wide    population    trends, 
changes. 

Second.  Quality  of  life 
emphasizes    living 
quires  information  to 
ditions.  However,  there 
accepted  definition  or 
quality  of  life,  nor  are 
accepted  Indicators  to 
cators  that  do  exist  are 
tions  of  past  conditions; 
be  adaptable  to  changing 
useful  in  estimating  future 

Third.  Adaptation  to 
this  approach  State 
is  to  gather  and  provide 
formation  to  public  and 
for  open  discussion  and 
lie  and  private  policies 
which  could  be  combined 
of  the  previous  two 
the  ability  of  the  lnstltutl(Jn 
its  own  performance  and 
ing    conditions.    Under 
government  serves  as  a 

The  commission  selectee 
study,  from  which  to  draw 
conclusions    about 
These     subjects     Includec 
population,    economy, 
transportation,    land    use, 
housing,  health,  education 
and  governance.  From  an 
material,  the  commission 
conclusions  about  the  Stat< 

The  commission  defined 
development  strategy  in  a 
as  opposed  to  a  product,  s 
means  for  dealing  with 
This  concept  is, reflected  iri 
sion's  suggestions  for 
objectives,  its  call  for  the 
of  the  role  of  government. 
jor  recommendations  which 
establishment  of  a  public 
tute. 

Mr.  President,  the  final 
Commission  on  Minnesota' 
extensive  and  Important 
has  prompted  considerable 
Minnesota.    I   ask 
that    the    section    on 
printed  in  the  Record  for 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Conclusions 

The  foregoing  sections  of 
on  current  and  prospective 
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the  material 
the  Record, 


tt  Is  report  focus 
cl  anges  in  Min- 


nesota. In  an  effort  to  develop  a  holistic 
perspective,  this  section  draws  together  the 
major  Interrelated  issues  from  the  preceding 
sections.  This  leads.  In  turn,  to  the  sub- 
sequent section  on  Goals  and  Objectives  for 
Minnesota. 

FtrruRE  ISSUES 

Interdependence 

The  Interdependence  of  Minnesota's 
natural  and  man-made  environments  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent.  Awareness  of 
Interdependence  increases  with  lifestyle  com- 
plexities, technological  development,  and 
more  rapid  change.  Job  specialization  has 
contributed  to  Improved  standards  of  living, 
but  It  also  has  reduced  individual  and  fam- 
ily self-sufficiency.  Increasingly,  the  actions 
of  Individuals,  special  interest  groups,  and 
corporations  affect  others. 

A  shift  from  self-sufficiency  places  greater 
responsibility  for  decisionmaking  on  the 
community.  This  Is  one  reason  for  the  In- 
creasing number  of  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  that  have  been  enacted  to  protect 
the  rights  of  Individuals. 

Public  decisions  have  often  been  made  from 
special  Interest  perspectives,  and  they  have 
not  always  reflected  their  Interconnection 
with  other  decisions.  Single  decisions  can 
have  multiple,  unforeseen  effects  that  con- 
flict with  one  another,  or  even  be  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  decision.  Since  such 
potential  side  effects  are  difficult  to  antici- 
pate, they  are  seldom  taken  Into  account  in 
a  systematic  way  before  decisions  are  made. 
Better  decision-making  requires  more  com- 
prehensive Information  that  reflects  the  In- 
terrelationship of  Issues. 

Depletion  of  vital  resources 
The  economy  and  lifestyle  of  Minnesota 
have  been  fundamentally  related  to  the 
availability  and  vise  of  natural  resources.  In 
the  future,  the  supply  of  certain  critical  re- 
sources might  not  satisfy  the  demand  (espe- 
cially if  policies  of  foreign  suppliers  become 
more  restrictive) .  The  result  Is  likely  to  be 
shortages  and  increasing  costs  of  vital  ma- 
terials, which  win  be  reflected  In  increasing 
costs  of  most  consumer  goods  and  services. 

Diminishing  supplies  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  over  the  next  generation  will  Im- 
pose difficult  adjustments.  Petroleum  and 
natural  gas  accounted  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  Minnesota's  total  energy  use  In 
1976.  During  the  adjustment  period  alter- 
nate energy  sources  and  long-range  solu- 
tions will  need  to  be  developed.  In  the  short 
term,  coal  offers  the  best  prospect  to  meet 
an  expanding  need  for  electricity;  coal  could 
also  be  used  to  produce  synthetic  gas  and 
liquid  fuels.  The  long-term  solution  lies  In 
the  development  of  new  energy  sources.  Tech- 
nological development  of  alternatives  and 
substitutes,  however,  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  satisfy  energy  needs  over  the  next  two 
decades.  Shortages  can  be  expected  and 
should  be  planned  for  through  conservation 
measures   and   allocation   procedures. 

Beyond  the  short-term  energy  crisis  lie 
the  broader  and  more  difficult  questions  of 
who  is  entitled  to  use  the  earth's  scarce  re- 
sources and  for  what  purposes.  It  Is  not  clear 
what  those  resource  limitations  are  or  what 
man's  capacity  is  to  extend  those  limitations 
through  conservation  and  technological  de- 
velopment. It  is  clear  that:  At  present  rates 
of  growth  the  world's  population  will  double 
in  35  to  40  years;  consumption  of  nonrenew- 
able resources  Is  increasing;  an  energy-de- 
pendent lifestyle  faces  the  exhaustion  of 
known  oil  and  gas  reserves  within  a  genera- 
tion; and  the  gap  In  living  standards  be- 
tween the  have  and  have-not  nations  is 
widening.  Minnesota  will  be  directly  affected 
by  these  worldwide  conditions  and  resource 
shortages  but  will  have  little  control  over 
them.  The  state  must  prepare  for  these 
shortages  by  developing  contingency  plans. 


Including  alternatives,  substitutes,  and  pri- 
orities for  use. 

The  need  to  accommodate  resource  de- 
mands wUl  raise  pressure  for  environmental 
and  social  compromises  (such  as  In  the  case 
of  power  plants,  transmission  lines,  coal 
trains,  peat  development,  copper-nickel  de- 
velopment, etc.).  Short-term  expedient  de- 
cisions that  have  undesirable  or  costly  long- 
term  environmental  and  social  effects  are 
not  acceptable.  Adequate  Information  Is  re- 
quired in  order  to  weigh  potential  costs  and 
benefits. 

Questions  of  resource  allocation  likely  will 
focus  on  Issues  at  hand,  such  as  water  rights 
during  a  drought  or  the  best  use  of  land  In 
the  long-range  Interests  of  Minnesota.  These 
questions  place  the  individual  values  of  self- 
determination,  land  ownership,  privacy,  and 
"the  work  ethic"  In  conflict  with  social  val- 
ues such  as  equality  of  opportunity,  equity 
In  the  distribution  of  physical  and  material 
resources,  human  resource  development,  and 
the  environment.  Resolution  of  resource  al- 
location questions  thus  requires  considera- 
tion of  both  personal  and  social  values. 

Rising  costs  of  consumer  goods  and  services 

Fundamentally  related  to  resource  short- 
ages and  accessibility  are  the  development 
of  resource  alternatives,  substitutes,  and  re- 
placements, which  likely  will  be  compli- 
cated and  expensive.  These  additional  costs 
will.  In  turn,  be  reflected  In  the  general  cost 
of  living.  The  costs  of  health  services,  hous- 
ing, home  heating,  transportation,  and  pub- 
lic services  (taxes)  already  are  Increasing 
rapidly,  affecting  most  seriously  the  fixed 
and  lower-Income  groups. 

Personal  Income  In  the  years  ahead  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  In  Minnesota  at  rates 
slightly  greater  than  the  national  averages. 
However,  the  costs  of  many  goods  and  serv- 
ices could  Increase  even  faster.  If  this  oc- 
curs, individuals  and  families  will  be  forced 
to  make  difficult  choices  about  how  to  spend 
their  personal  Incomes.  Organizations,  cor- 
porations, and  government  will  face  the  same 
difficult  questions.  Dealing  with  these 
choices  win  require  better  information  and 
the  careful  weighing  of  costs  and  benefits  by 
all  consumers. 

Distribution  of  wealth 

Federal  and  state  efforts  to  reduce  poverty 
have  not  been  fully  effective.  Even  without 
the  pressure  of  escalating  living  costs,  dis- 
parities between  upper-Income  and  lower-in- 
come groups  have  not  changed  significantly. 
Minnesota  tax  data  for  1973  Indicated  that 
the  lower  two-fifths  of  the  Income  scale  re- 
ceived less  than  one-sixth  of  the  Income — 
and  that  proportion  was  about  the  same  as 
ten  years  earlier. 

In  the  past,  poverty  has  been  reduced  pri- 
marily through  economic  expansion,  without 
a  fundamental  change  In  the  distribution  of 
Incomes  and  property.  In  the  future,  as  non- 
renewable resources  shrink  and  the  use  of 
renewable  resources  becomes  more  Important, 
economic  growth  Is  likely  to  slow.  Material 
standards  of  living  are  likely  to  rise  less  rap- 
idly than  in  the  past,  with  a  consequently 
greater  emphasis  on  the  distribution  of  in- 
come. If  the  economic  "pie"  grows  more 
slowly  in  the  future  than  In  the  past,  the 
question  of  how  It  should  be  divided  wlH 
take  on  greater  importance.  A  state  that  has 
depended  on  the  development  of  its  human 
resources  can  ill  afford  in  the  future  an  In- 
creasing disparity  of  opportunity  among  its 
people. 

Modification  of  living  standards 
Rising  human  expectations  can  result  in 
consumer  demands  that  exceed  the  capacity 
of  the  system  to  satisfy  them.  In  the  case  of 
health  care,  for  example,  rising  costs  are 
partly  caused  by  consumer  expectations  that 
are  not  tied  directly  to  price.  Patients  expect 
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and  receive  maximum  treatment,  which  In- 
volves the  use  of  expensive  medical  technol- 
ogy, both  to  protect  the  physician  and  to 
"cure"  the  patient.  Treatment  Is  available  on 
a  fixed-cost  basis  through  health  insurance. 

Increasing  costs  of  housing  are  also  In  part 
the  result  of  rising  consumer  expectations. 
Many  Minnesotans  want  a  single-family 
home  on  a  large  lot  with  a  garage,  buUt-ln 
appliances,  carpeting,  and  many  conveni- 
ences. These  standards  have  been  encour- 
aged by  government  policy  and  private  lend- 
ing practices.  Lesser  standards  are  discour- 
aged by  local  building  codes,  zoning  ordi- 
nances, and  restrictive  covenants.  Housing 
is  no  longer  merely  "shelter"  but  an  impor- 
tant symbol  of  lifestyle  and  as  such  has  nearly 
Infinite  quality  and  cost  Implications.  Higher 
costs  will  force  many  Minnesotans  to  reduce 
their  housing  expectations  and  to  accept 
smaller  and/or  older  homes  that  are  closer 
to  work  and  have  fewer  luxuries. 

The  cost  of  many  public  services,  par- 
ticularly for  education,  have  escalated 
rapidly,  but  without  correspondingly  higher 
user  costs.  In  areas  of  human  service, 
whether  public  or  private,  citizens  expect 
both  more  quality  and  more  quantity,  es- 
pecially when  they  do  not  directly  bear  the 
costs.  With  resource  shortages  and  rising 
costs,  Minnesotans  might  need  to  modify 
their  life  style  expectations. 

Human  development 

Even  more  than  In  the  past,  we  ourselves, 
individually  and  collectively  bear  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  quality  of  life  In 
Minnesota.  Minimum  standards  of  living  can 
be  defined  and  realized;  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions cannot.  For  example,  good  health  and 
bad  health  are  directly  related  to  the  way 
one  lives.  Including  the  role  of  nutrition, 
drugs,  and  exercise.  These  personal  choices 
can  be  affected  by  Individual  responsibility, 
economic  or  social  conditions,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these  factors.  Thus,  puMic  policy  and 
Individual  motivation  must  Interact  In  the 
provision  of  opportunities  and  acquisition  of 
the  fundamental  skills,  attitudes,  and  values 
required  for  a  healthy  and  productive  life. 

In  this  sense,  education  throughout  life 
assumes  a  critical  Importance  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  human  resources. 
Education  does  not  end  with  formal  school- 
ing. The  measurable  minimum  product  of 
schooling  should  be  the  essential  skills  for 
living,  or  "basic  competencies."  But  these 
skills  are  only  a  way  to  reach  the  more  fun- 
damental, life-long  educational  goals  of 
Imorovlng  knowledge,  establishing  priorities, 
making  Judgments,  and  developing  values. 

Encouraging  the  development  of  human 
responsiveness  to  future  opportunities 
should  be  consciously  and  deliberately  pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  state  policy.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  expanding  human 
capabilities  by  providing  opportunities  and 
stimulating  the  riesire  for  continuous  learn- 
ing, encouraging  Individual  experimenta- 
tion and  risk-taking,  offering  opportunities 
for  personal  resnonslblUty  and  encouraging 
meaningful  participation  in  public  decision- 
making. 

Value  conflicts  are  likely  to  become  more 
acute  as  more  people  seek  access  to  dlmln- 
Ishlnq;  resources.  For  example,  the  state 
might  determine  that  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  state  community  to  protect  agricultural 
land  from  nonagrlcultural  development, 
which  would  deny  the  "right"  of  the  owner 
to  gain  a  profit  from  selling  his  land  for 
other  uses.  To  avoid  disruption  when  a  crisis 
arises,  decision  making  processes  must  take 
Into  account  conflicts  in  underlying  values, 
both  personal  and  social.  In  settling  public 
policy  questions. 

Technology  based  >  on  nonrenewable  re- 
sources has  contributed  significantly  to  In- 


creasing standards  of  living  In  the  past.  Re- 
source consiunptlon  has  continued  on  the 
assumption  that  technology  could  develop 
new  or  alternative  resources  to  replace  those 
being  depleted.  But  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  this  is  the  case.  Furthermore,  this  as- 
svunptlon  brings  with  It  some  risk  for  the 
stability  of  the  economic  system  and  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng.  Technology  will  be  extremely 
Important  In  Infiuenclng  futture  lifestyles. 
But  widespread  concern  exists  that  tech- 
nological change  may  be  out  of  control.  There 
Is  a  need  to  assess  technological  Innovations 
In  advance  and  to  monitor  their  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  Impacts.  The  at- 
tention of  technology  should  be  redirected 
toward  the  development  of  renewable  re- 
soiu-ces  and  a  lifestyle  that  Is  more  In  har- 
mony with  the  environment  and  less  based 
upon  the  consumption  of  nonrenewable 
resources. 

Population  changes  will  Influence  the  type 
of  public  services  needed  and  the  costs  of 
providing  them.  As  the  present  age  structure 
matures,  persons  born  during  the  peak  birth 
years  from  the  mid-flftles  to  mid-sixties  will 
be  seeking  higher  education,  competing  for 
Jobs,  and  looking  for  hovising.  Likewise,  the 
birth  rates  of  the  past  decade  will  result  In 
a  relatively  lower  demand  for  housing  and 
jobs  by  1990.  Shifts  In  the  location  of  popu- 
lation will  Influence  the  costs  of  providing 
services  to  citizens  of  the  state.  If  popula- 
tion dispersal  patterns  continue,  they  will 
add  to  the  increasing  costs  of  housing,  trans- 
portation, land  and  public  services. 

External  factors  are  those  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  control. 
These  Include  various  national  policies,  such 
as  those  concerned  with  the  allocation  of 
petroleiun  and  natural  gas,  as  well  as  foreign 
trade  policies  that  might  restrict  the  export 
of  vital  materials.  Weather,  natural  or  man- 
made  disasters,  world  population  growth  and 
food  needs,  and  major  national/Internation- 
al political /mllitaryr'economlc  developments 
could  also  constitute  significant  external  fac- 
tors. The  potential  effects  of  these  external 
factors  need  to  be  anticipated  and  contin- 
gency plans  developed.  Preparing  for  vm- 
known  possibilities  calls  for  awareness  and 
adaptability  of  Individuals  and  organizations. 

FUTURE    TASKS 

The  changing  conditions  In  Minnesota,  in- 
dicate a  need  to: 

1.  Meet  future  state  energy  needs; 

2.  Coordinate  the  management  of  the 
state's  land  and  water  resources; 

3.  Conserve  and  determine  priorities  for 
the  use  of  nonrenewable  resources; 

4.  Encourage  the  focus  of  technology  on 
the  development  of  renewable  resources  and 
recycling  of  noru*enewable  resources; 

5.  Encourage  the  development  and  market- 
ing of  more  durable  consumer  products; 

6.  Develop  public  Incentives  that  encourage 
Individuals,  special  Interest  groups  and  cor- 
porations to  make  socially  and  environment- 
ally beneficial  decisions; 

7.  Encourage  and  facilitate  Increased  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  personal  well-being; 

8.  Provide  better  mechanisms  for  resolving 
conflicts  between  personal  freedom  and  so- 
cial needs  and  environmental  constraints; 

9.  Take  into  account  In  public  Involvement 
efforts  factors  and  conditions  that  Impose 
threats  to  traditional  values; 

10.  Evaluate  and  make  available  for  pub- 
lic discussion  the  trade-offs  in  policy  pro- 
posals, such  as  between  Individual,  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  Interests; 

11.  Consider  public  preferences,  expecta- 
tions, and  values  In  public  policy  develop- 
ment; 

12.  Establish  over-all  state  guidelines  (goals 
and  objectives)  for  the  development  of  state 
policy; 

13.  Organize,  elvaluate,  and  make  widely 
available  comprehensive  information; 


14.  Assess  perceived  public  needs  and  set 
priorities  for  state  Involvement; 

15.  Measure  present  and  potential  costs  and 
benefits  of  state  policies; 

16.  Analyze  state  policies  for  both  in- 
tended and  unintended  Impacts: 

17.  Foresee  and  evaluate  emerging  state 
Issues; 

18.  Develop  a  decision-making  structure 
that  has  the  fiexlbillty  and  capacity  to  deal 
promptly  with  emerging  Issues; 

19.  Improve  the  qualty,  scope,  and  credi- 
bility of  citizen  participation  in  decision- 
making; 

20.  Set  realistic  standards  for  government's 
responsibility  for  providing  human  services; 

21.  Develop  creative  public-private  rela- 
tionships In  meeting  public  service  needs; 

22.  Generate  and  plan  for  sufficient  capi- 
tal resources  to  Invest  In  large  scale  public- 
private  development: 

23.  Consider  ways  to  shift  from  quantita- 
tive, material  measures  of  human  progress 
to  qualitative  measures; 

24.  Establish  contingency  plans  to  deal 
with  conditions  that  affect  the  state,  but 
cannot  be  managed  by  the  state;  and 

25.  Find  more  effective  ways  of  Influencing 
external  policy  development. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing how  these  future  needs  should  be  met 
rests  with  the  policy-making  body  of  state 
government — the  state  legislature.  The  po- 
tential assignment  of  responsibilities  among 
state  agencies  is  not  always  clear,  however. 
There  appear  to  be  no  state  agencies  that 
have  explicit  responsibility  for  10  of  the  25 
tasks  identifled,  whUe  at  least  two  and  up  to 
fifteen  agencies  are  responsible  for  each  of 
ten  other  tasks.  (See  Appendix  F.)  While  this 
is  a  very  imprecise  assessment,  it  does  point 
out  the  fact  that  state  government  Is  not 
structured  to  address  future  needs.  State 
government  is  now  organized  according  to 
special  and  often  competing  interests,  mak- 
ing It  difficult  for  the  state  to  deal  with  the 
Increasing  number  of  broad  and  interdepend- 
ent Issues  and  to  assume  an  over-all  perspec- 
tive of  state  needs  and  priorities. 

GROWTH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

A  major  charge  to  the  Commission  on 
Minnesota's  Future  Is  to  consider  alternative 
growth  and  development  strategies  for  the 
state.  At  various  times  during  the  past  two 
decades,  there  have  been  calls  for  "balanced" 
growth,  rural  renewal,  or  growth  and  devel- 
opment strategies,  all  fundamentally  con- 
cerned about  shifts  In  the  location  of  popu- 
lation and  employment  In  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota. , 

Logical  reasons  exist  for  present  patterns 
of  urban  and  rural  growth,  which  are  de- 
scribed In  this  report's  section  on  Settle- 
ment. An  attempt  to  direct  such  growth  and 
development  by  legislation  without  an  un- 
derstanding of  these  reasons  might  Inlilblt 
economic  processes,  add  to  public  costs,  and 
unnecessarily  restrict  personal  choices. 

The  factors  that  Influence  settlement 
changes  In  Minnesota,  Including  personal 
preferences,  economic  costs,  environmental 
constraints,  and  public  policy,  are  In  con- 
stant flux.  It  Is  neither  possible  nor  desir- 
able to  establish  an  "optimal"  distribution 
of  population  and  economic  development  for 
a  system  that  Is  constantly  changing — and 
that  must  continue  to  change.  Growth  and 
development  Is  a  process,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  guiding  that  process  falls  on  the 
people  of  Minnesota  through  their  state  gov- 
ernment. Minnesota  does  have  an  unstated 
growth  and  development  strategy,  implicit 
In  a  wide  range  of  pubUc  and  prlvatl  poli- 
cies that  are  not  always  consistent  with  one 
another.  The  need  Is  to  develop  an  explicit 
growth  and  development  strategy. 

A  growth  and  development  strategy  for 
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1.  Clarification  of  the  responsibilities  of 
state  and  local  government,  vis-a-vis  the 
private  sector,  in  guiding  change. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  organization  and 
resources  needed  by  government  to  fulfill 
those  responsibilities,  Including  adequate 
information  to  monitor  and  tinderstand  the 
on-going  processes  of  change. 

3.  Adoption  of  goals  and  measurable  objec- 
tives for  the  state  community — the  guidelines 
for  growth  and  development  and  the  stand- 
ards against  which  all  public  decisions  should 
be  weighed. 

4.  Evaluation  of  consistency  in  all  public 
policy  based  upon  the  goals  and  objectives. 
Inconsistency  in  public  policy  impedes 
orderly  change.  Emphasis  should  be  on  re- 
moving cost-benefit  inequities  (See  goal  No. 
2,  p.  50)  and  encouraging  personal  choices 
that  are  environmentally  and  socially  sound. 

5.  Development  of  Improved  procedures  for 
the  meaningful  participation  of  citizens  In 
public  decisions  that  affect  them.  The  real- 
ization of  each  of  the  above  requires  the 
broad  understanding,  support,  and  involve- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 


THE   GARRISON   DIVERSION   IRRI- 
GATION PROJECT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  recently 
an  outstanding  broadcaster  In  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  Minnesota  in  an  editorial 
summarized  in  a  very  accurate  and  re- 
sponsible fashion  the  great  amount  of 
publicity  that  is  being  accorded  water 
use  controversy. 

So  many  of  these  articles,  even  those 
carried  by  reputable  magazines  and 
other  publications,  are  so  grossly  inac- 
curate that  it  is  refreshing  to  read  an 
editorial  that  bases  its  views  on  facts. 

Glenn  Flint,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  KCMT-TV  in  Alexan- 
dria, Minn.,  in  a  recent  editorial  brought 
out  some  important  information  con- 
cerning the  Garrison  diversion  irriga- 
tion project,  one  for  which  President 
Carter  proposes  to  change  the  whole 
criteria  under  which  it  was  designed  and 
authorized  by  Congress.  These  changes 
would  make  it  an  almost  totaUy  useless 
project. 

If  Congress  permits  President  Carter 
to  change  these  projects  as  he  proposes, 
it  will  mean  not  only  billions  of  dollars 
of  wasted  money,  but  he  will  have  ruined 
many  worthwhile  projects  that  people 
living  in  the  various  areas  affected  have 
worked  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  of  April  9, 1977  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commentary 
(By  Glenn  Flint) 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  resort  communities  of  the  Upper 
Midwest  than  adequate  water  supplies. 

Farmers  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
would  generally  agree  that  proper  water  at 
the  right  time  is  the  single  most  important 
condition  for  a  successful  crop. 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in 
U.S.  history  the  past  two  years,  governors  of 
western  and  midwestern  states  meeting  In 
Denver  some  weeks  ago  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  task  force  to  speed  up  federal  aid 
for  dry  areas. 


That  is  why  it  is  surprising  to  witness  two 
developments  this  spring  that  could  adverse- 
ly affect  water  supplies  and  development  for 
crop  producing  areas. 

One  is  the  arbitrary  and  unstudied  move  of 
the  Carter  administration  to  cut  off  funds 
that  would  affect  eighteen  dams  and  other 
water  projects  in  fifteen  states. 

The  other  is  the  intervention  by  the  Min- 
nesota Pollution  Control  Agency  in  the  Gar- 
rison irrigation  Project  in  central  and  eastern 
North  Dakota. 

The  massive  Garrison  project  started  with 
the  construction  of  Garrison  Dam  on  the 
Missouri  River  north  of  Bismarck  In  the  mld- 
fortles.  Since  then  it  has  been  providing  a 
share  of  hydro-electric  power  for  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota. 

The  irrigation  project  proposes  to  use  water 
dammed  by  the  Garrison  structure  to  irri- 
gate two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
over  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Gar- 
rison Diversion  has  been  a  long  time  in 
plarmlng.  The  concept  dates  from  the  dev- 
astating drought  of  the  thirties.  And  North 
Dakota  is  a  water-poor  state  compared  to 
Minnesota. 

The  Pollution  Agency  is  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  Garrison  irrigation  waters  on 
the  Red  River — which  of  course  is  a  border 
stream  running  north  into  Canada.  Both 
Moorhead  and  East  Grand  Forks  use  some 
Red  River  water  for  municipal  purposes. 

Right  now,  Minnesota  benefits  from  Garri- 
son generated  electricity.  North  Dakota  gave 
up  four  hundred  thoxisand  acres  of  river  bot- 
tomland to  create  that  project.  Minnesota 
also  is  a  heavy  user  of  North  Dakota  coal  by 
way  of  electrical  generation  in  North  Dakota 
plants  which  is  wheeled  to  some  areas  of 
Minnesota. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  to  halt  construction  of  the  North 
Dakota  Irrigation  project.  Minnesota's  Pol- 
lution Control  Agency  has  Joined  in  that 
suit. 

Former  Governor  Wendell  Anderson  did 
what  he  could  to  help  promote  the  Garrison 
Diversion  program. 

And  the  project  generally  has  had  wide- 
spread Congressional  support. 

That  is  why  it  is  strange  that  Minnesota 
now  seeks  to  Intervene. 

State  Senator  Douglas  Sillers  of  Moorhead 
called  the  Pollution  Agency's  action  "inex- 
cusable." 

Sillers  told  Governor  Perpich  that  the  ac- 
tion in  his  Judgment  placed  a  serious  black 
mark  against  the  Perpich  administration. 

If  you  think  this  isn't  serious  to  North 
Dakota,  bear  two  things  in  mind: 

The  North  Dakota  attorney  general  said 
Minnesota's  participation  in  the  lawsuit  to 
block  Garrison  may  result  in  cutbacks  in 
North  Dakota  coal  and  electric  power  to  Min- 
nesota. 

And  the  North  Dakota  senate  set  aside  a 
quarter  million  dollars  to  sue  the  federal 
government  if  It  kills  the  Garrison  Irrigation 
project. 

If  the  project  falls  for  lack  of  federal  fvmd- 
ing,  that  is  one  thing.  But  it  ought  not  to 
fall  because  of  meddling  by  Minnesota  agency 
bxu-eaucrats. 
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MAN,  MEDICINE,  MORALITY,  AND 
THE  POWER  OP  RIGHTS:  THE 
DILEMMA  OP  BIOETHICS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  April  3, 
1977,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Man,  Medicine,  Morality,  and 
the  Power  of  Rights:  The  Dilemma  of 
Bioethics." 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
article,  written  by  Michael  Kerman,  con- 
veys in  forceful  fashion  many  of  the 
ethical  issues  that  this  country  faces  in 
the  health  care  area.  We  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Scientific  Research 
deal  with  these  terrible  dilemmas  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  I  find  it  encouraging  to 
see  these  Issues  aired  for  the  public  in 
one  of  our  Nation's  major  newspapers. 

I  would  also  like  to  echo  Mr.  Keman's 
praise  for  the  Hastings  Institute,  which 
does  us  all  a  very  valuable  service  by 
committing  itself  to  the  study  of  medical 
ethics.  As  we  grapple  with  diflBcult  is- 
sues, such  as  the  regulation  of  recombi- 
nant DNA  research  and  the  construction 
of  a  national  health  insurance  program, 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  we  have 
institutions  like  the  one  described  by  Mr. 
Keman  to  turn  to  with  our  ethical  di- 
lemmas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Man,   Medicine,   Morality   and   the   Poweb 

OF  Rights:  The  Dilemma  op  Bioethics 
(By  Michael  Keman) 

Are  there  ever  scientific  discoveries  which 
should  not  be  pursued? 

When  does  a  patient  have  the  right  to 
refuse  life-extending  treatment? 

Is  brain  surgery  for  behavioral  symptoms 
ever  warranted? 

Is  the  fetus  human?  Does  it  have  rights? 
— Hastings  Institute  report 

Not  only  has  the  whole  of  our  society  be- 
come greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts — It 
has  declared  war  on  them. 

Ever  since  we  discovered  that  we  could 
incinerate  ourselves,  we  have  been  finding 
new  and  more  terrible  powers.  We  can  change 
behavior  with  electrodes  In  the  brain;  we 
can  change  personality  with  a  lobotomy;  we 
can  tinker  with  genes  to  give  a  common 
bacteria  the  ability  to  produce  cancer.  There 
are  the  pills  that  control  human  emotion, 
the  artificial  organs  that  keep  moribund 
people  breathing,  the  transplants  and  fetus 
monitoring  and  other  techniques  that  sup- 
port the  tyranny  of  the  normal. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  realize  what  these 
things  can  do  to  our  autonomy,  to  the 
family — which  since  our  cave-dwelling  days 
has  been  the  molecule  of  society — and  to  the 
individual  human  person,  that  charming 
Byronlc  anachronism. 

And  it  seems  that  the  only  way  an  in- 
dividual can  fight  back  is  to  enlist  the  pres- 
tige of  another  institution  by  proclaiming 
what  he  calls  his  rights. 

Case  536:  Can  convicts  consent  to  castra- 
tion? 

Two  California  men,  aged  45,  had  been 
committed  to  a  California  mental  hospital 
for  sex  offenses  with  minors.  After  two  years 
they  were  declared  still  dangerous  to  society 
and  returned  to  Jail  for  sentencing. 

Given  the  prospect  of  life  in  prison,  the 
men  signed  requests  for  castration  and 
waivers  releasing  their  lawyers,  the  surgeon 
and  the  Judge  from  liability. 

Such  "free  will"  operations,  once  common 
in  California,  lately  have  been  opposed  by 
the  courts  since  an  ACLU  suit  a  few  years 
ago. 

Question:  Would  the  surgeon  be  liable  to 
a  mayhem  suit  in  spite  of  the  waivers?  Con- 
sidering the  men's  range  of  choices,  were  they 
really  capable  of  giving  free  and  informed 
consent? 

Some  thinkers,  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  be- 
lieve that  "right  is  a  child  of  law."  Some  hold 
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that  certain  rights  are  God-given.  The  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary  devotes  25  columns 
of  small  type  to  the  word.  In  a  recent  article, 
philosophy  professor  Ruth  Macklin  cited 
court  cases  Involving  claims  of:  "the  right 
to  own  a  pet,"  "the  right  to  clean  air,"  the 
right  to  sunshine,"  Fiji  Islanders'  "right  to 
a  sex  break"  at  lunch.  Dr.  Renee  Richards 
and  her  "right  to  compete"  in  women's  ten- 
nis tournaments. 

For  generations  slaveholders  believed  they 
had  rights  over  their  legally  owned  slaves,  a 
concept  replaced,  Macklin  noted,  by  the  idea 
that  all  persons  have  the  right  to  be  free. 

"Some  believe,"  she  wrote,  "that  nonhu- 
man  creatures,  such  as  the  animals  we  eat, 
and  marginal  persons,  such  as  fetuses,  pos- 
sesses rights.  Some  proper  to  ascribe  rights  to 
nonexistent  entitles,  like  future  genera- 
tions. .  .  ." 

For  Dr.  Wlllard  Gaylln,  psychiatrist  and 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics 
and  the  Life  Sciences  at  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.,  the  whole  question  comes  down  to  this: 
"The  Incursion  into  the  powers  of  the  fam- 
ily by  the  state,  here  as  in  other  places,  is 
often  cast  in  the  noble  language  of  rights. 
What  is  really  at  issue  in  many  arguments 
about  'fetal  rights,'  infant  rights*  and  so  on 
is  in  reality  the  relocation  of  delegated  au- 
tonomy and  power  from  one  institute — the 
family — to  another — the  state." 

Whose  Interests  should  be  protected:  the 
mother's,  the  fetus's,  the  physician's  or  the 
state's? 

A  new  California  law  provides  that  the 
rights  of  a  viable  fetus,  a  child  prematurely 
born  alive  in  the  course  of  an  abortion,  are 
the  same  as  any  infant's  rights  to  medical 
attention. 

In  other  words,  if  doctor  and  mother,  both 
intent  on  aborting  a  fetus,  somehow  fail  in 
the  process,  they  must  reverse  their  basic 
purpose  and  try  to  maintain  the  tiny  life. 
At  what  point  does  this  reversal  happen? 
The  Institute,  as  the  citizens  of  Hastings 
call  it,  was  founded  in  1969  by  Daniel  Cal- 
lahan, former  executive  editor  of  The  Com- 
monweal and  in  1976  one  of  Time  magazine's 
200  Faces  for  the  Future.  It  was  designed  spe- 
cifically to  study  the  area  known  at  bio- 
ethics, to  ask  unanswerable  questions  that 
need  to  be  asked  in  a  society  that  is  obsessed 
with  answers. 

For  openers,  there  is  the  ancient  notion 
that  death  is  the  enemy  of  medicine.  Now 
that  we  have  the  power  to  do  something 
about  it,  doctors  are  beginning  to  re-examine 
this  fundamental  attitude.  Death  is  a  nat- 
ural event,  after  all,  like  birth.  Should  we 
automatically  consider  it  anathema? 

Case  540:  Do  couples  have  the  right  to  bear 
children  at  any  cost? 

A  California  woman,  unable  to  have  a  baby 
for  two  years,  took  a  fertility  drug.  She  gave 
birth  to  sextuplets.  all  of  whom  died  within 
eight  days.  The  hospital  bill  came  to  more 
than  $50,000. 

Her  husband's  group  health  insurance  paid 
it  all.  But  premiums  for  all  members  of  that 
group  will  rise  next  year;  the  employer's 
share  also  will  rise,  and  he  will  pass  on  this 
extra  cost. 

The  wife  says  she  will  take  the  same  drug 
again  to  try  for  another  child. 

Question:  Does  she  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  avoid  taking  this  risk?  Does  the  in- 
surance firm  have  an  obligation  to  pay  for 
this  voluntarily  assumed  risk? 

"When  we  began,"  Callahan  said,  "a  lot  of 
these  issues  seemed  like  science  fiction.  Now 
they  are  very  real.  We  don't  want  to  rush  to 
legislation.  Some  issues,  like  civU  rights,  have 
been  hashed  over  for  years  and  are  ripe  for 
legislation.  But  this  stuff  is  really  new,  and 
it  would  be  a  horrible  mistake  to  legislate." 
The  recent  action  by  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
City  Council  in  severely  curbing  Harvard  and 


MIT  In  their  NDA  (deoxyribonucleic  acid) 
research  might  be  a  case  in  point.  The  state 
legislature  of  California  also  is  debating  a 
bill  to  control  such  scientific  experiments. 
And  now  the  government  plans  to  build  a 
center  for  genetic  experiments  at  Ft.  Detrlck, 
Md. 

Recombinant  DNA  research  Involves  trans- 
planting genetic  material  from  one  organism 
to  another.  Since  most  of  this  work  is  done 
with  E.  coll  bacteria — a  common  inhabitant 
of  the  human  intenstine — the  concern  Is  that 
bacteria  bearing,  say  a  cancer-generating  gene 
might  get  loose  in  the  water  system  and 
thence  into  countless  human  bodies. 

The  problem  is  to  effect  controls  without 
overdoing  them.  The  California  bill,  for  in- 
stance, would  require  laboratories  to  register 
all  employees,  report  on  all  research  and 
aUow  state  inspections. 

A  difficult  needle  to  thread :  Under  certain 
quickie  abortion  laws  a  high  school  girl  can 
get  an  abortion  without  parental  consent,  yet 
she  can't  even  be  excused  from  class  unless 
she  has  a  note  from  home.  And  the  mass 
genetic  screening  programs  eagerly  sought  in 
the  early  '70s  by  blacks  who  wanted  to  detect 
sickle-cell  anemia  carriers  now  are  being  re- 
thought. 

"There's  so  much  secrecy  about  inherited 
problems,"  says  Dr.  Robert  C.  BaumlUer,  a 
Jesuit  who  consults  at  Georgetown  Hospital 
on  ethical  options  related  to  genetics. 

"Half  the  children  bom  with  defects 
should  have  been  predicted  before  concep- 
tion. But  all  too  often,  parents  won't  tell 
their  children  about  some  inherited  strain." 

Sometimes  normal  brothers  and  sisters  of  a 
defective  child  live  in  torment,  fearing  to 
marry  or  have  children  of  their  own — and  all 
for  nothing. 

"If  parents  bring  their  children  to  me,  I 
can  explain  the  risks.  And  couples  about  to 
marry,  worried  about  a  retarded  child  or 
something.  Thinks  they  cant  ask  one  an- 
other ..." 

"The  Institute  has  no  official  point  of 
view,"  Callahan  said.  "When  we  started  there 
was  a  lot  of  publicity  about  heart  trans- 
plants, definitions  of  death,  electrodes  in  the 
brain  and  so  on,  and  a  lot  of  people  were 
interested,  but  no  one  was  working  on  them 
systematically.  Our  goal  was  first  to  get  a 
better  level  of  discussion :  Nobody  really  knew 
enough  to  take  a  real  stance  on  the  Issues." 

Roughly  half  the  Institute's  work  is  to 
collate  thinking  on  bloethlcal  Issues.  The 
other  half  is  educational.  Operating  In  a 
sprawling  house  on  the  old  Flo  Ziegfeld-Bll- 
lie  Burke  estate,  the  group  has  at  the  mo- 
ment four  postdoctoral  fellows,  20  student 
interns  spending  one  to  three  months  on  a 
tutorial  basis  and  ranging  from  college  un- 
dergraduates to  medical  and  law  students. 
There  are  workshops  and  symposia  where 
top  people  in  a  given  field  are  brought  to- 
gether and  grilled,  as  Gaylln  put  it.  There 
is  also  the  monthly  Hastings  Center  Report, 
bristling  with  new  concerns,  new  Issues. 

"We're  not  like  Nader,  who  tends  to  whip 
up  a  certain  amount  of  hysteria,  because 
we're  nonadvocacy,  we're  eclectic.  We  get  the 
leading  spokesmen  on  Issues  and  dramatize 
the  questions  so  the  public  can  understand. 
Unless  the  public  is  informed,  small  advo- 
cate groups  can  have  incredible  Infiuence. 
Any  small  cockamamle  group  can  terrify  a 
legislature  into  action.  We  Just  try  to  bring 
out  the  underlying  issues,  to  liberate  the  big 
questions  from  all  the  verbiage.  Our  strength 
is  that  we  cut  across  many  disciplines." 

That  particular  day,  14  top  experts  in 
mental  retardation  had  been  brought  to- 
gether to  talk  about  problems  of  the  mildly 
retarded  (IQ  of  55  to  70)  and  their  limits 
of  competence.  For  instance,  should  the  state 
be  allowed  to  have  them  sterilized  or  given 
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abortions  without  their  consen 
their  consent? 

A    mentally    retarded    girl 
reached  puberty  at  age  10. 
feared  she  might  be  seduced 
abnormal  baby,  for  which  the 
would  then  have  to  care. 

The   pediatrician 
tlon.  The  mother  consented 
consult  with   the   girl.   But 
girl's  special  school  opposed  tb  : 
warranted  and  brought  suit. 
even  debated  in  the  House  of 
eventually    the    courts    declde(  I 
permanent  contraceptive 
be  sufficient  until  the  girl  Is 
decide  her  own  futiire. 

"What  you  come  down  to 
said,  "is  whether  we're  talking 
leal  problem  or  an  educational 
mild  retardation  Is  seen  as  a 
a  doctor  could  take  far  more 

With  a  budget  of  $1  million  a 
stltute  counts  on  about  $300. 
membership   program,   worksho  m 
on   the   many   books   It   genera 
prints.  The  rest  comes  from 
vate  grants.  It  Isn't  as  easy 
think,  for  many  scientific 
wary    of    putting    ethical 
agendas. 

"Scientists  are  kind  of 
ethics  Issue,"  said  director 
getting  Into  the  whole  business 
freedom." 

And  here  Is  a  fundamental 

time.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 

come  up  with  a  new  theory  of 
devise  a  formula  for  It,  as  E-mc; 
another  thing  when  the  theory 
bomb  that  can  destroy  the  race. 

"Before  the  war,"  he  said, ' 
was  a  private  matter.   Since 
ment  money  has  been 
ment,  and  so  the  Issue  Is 
the   public's  say   In   research   o 
Scientific  research  these  days 
tlon.  When  scientists  have  to  act 
ment   on    the   world,    you're 
sometthlng  more  than  free  _^._  . 
One  recent  Institute  conferenc  ; 
the  Nazi  "medical"  experiments 
tration  camps  and  "the  proper 
Nazi  analogy  in  ethical  debate."  _ 
of  an  unlimited  right  to  sclentlf  c 
regardless   of  result — were  takej 
what  the  Nazi  doctors  did,  of 
debate    has    more    Immediate 
Given  the  fierce  competition  for 
the  demand  for  palpable  results 
pie  who  fund  them,  scientists  are 
mendous  pressure  to  produce 
than  theoretical  proofs. 

It  is  these  palpable  results 
public,  that  cause  the  uproar. 

Perhaps  the  role  that  money 
scientists'    dilemma    has 
with    the    reluctance    of 
other  politicians  to  come  to 
real  questions  about  disease.  Cal 
cated.  It  is  hard  to  talk  about 
painful  to  consider  the  ethics  of 
an  Industrial   complex  that 
clnogens. 

"So    politicians    trivialize    It 
money.  It's  easier  for  'em  to  talk 
cost  of  this  and  that,  the  cost  ol 
retreat  into  figures  and  charts  . 
tlons.  And  this  Is  the  way  things 
Congress:    Here's    a    good 
profit  to  society;  things  like  tha 
The  Inability  of   many   politic 
some  notable  exceptions)    to   ge 
debate  on  ethics  appeals  Gaylln. ' 
going  to  have  some  form  of  natl_ 
insurance  one  of  these  days.  Anc 
to  have  to  have  some  limits,  after 
How  are  you  ever  going  to  get 
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or  even  with     ment  to  set  limits?  To  make  those  decisions?" 
Case  632:  In  a  military  conflict,  does  the 
doctor  serve  the  soldier  or  the  state? 

An  Air  Force  sergeant  broke  down  after 
flying  100  missions  during  seven  months' 
active  duty  In  Vietnam.  He  developed  a  ter- 
ror of  flying,  said  he  would  give  up  flight  pay. 
promotion,  medals,  anything  to  keep  on  the 
ground. 

Psychiatrists  gave  him  36  days  of  therapy 
and  tranquilizers,  gave  him  the  insights  Into 
his  problem  that  enabled  him  to  return  to 
full  flying  duty  m  less  than  six  weeks. 

Question:  Is  this  a  misuse  of  medicine  for 
political  goals?  Can  "normal  function"  be 
defined  as  the  ability  to  engage  in  combat? 
Soon  we  will  be  marketing  artificial  hearts, 
he  said,  and  they  may  cost  about  $10,000  plus 
$1,000  a  year  for  monitoring.  "There  may  be 
500,000  people  who  will  need  these  hearts. 
Who'U  get  them?  Will  an  85-year-old  be  able 
to  get  $10,000  surgery  with  public  money? 
How  will  Congress  find  a  way  to  say  No  when 
it  writes  these  bills?  It's  an  unbelievably  hot 
political  Issue.  And  you  Just  won't  see  Con- 
gressmen talkirg  about  It." 

The  Karen  Qulnlan  case,  for  example,  is 
now  supported  by  Medicaid.  So  far  it  has  cost 
$100,000.  How  would  a  national  health  systm 
have  handled  that  situation? 

Gaylln  singled  out  Sens.  Kennedy  and 
Javlts  and  Rep.  Paul  Rogers  (D-Fla.)  as  leg- 
islators who  are  working  on  the  Issue  at  a 
time  when  many  lawmakers  won't  even  dis- 
cuss It  publicly,  especially  with  the  elderly. 
Some  ways  the  Institute  has  had  Impact 
already : 

A  proposed  model  code  on  the  definition  of 
death  has  been  adopted  in  eight  states  and 
is  being  considered  by  10  others.  The  new 
California  "death  with  dlgnitv"  bill  was  de- 
cisively Infiuenced  by  the  Institute. 

At  least  six  states  are  following  the  In- 
stitute's guidelines  in  mass  genetic  screen- 
ing: that  it  be  confidential,  have  backup 
services  and  counseling,  and  that  it  not  be 
mandatory. 

Guidelines  on  psychosurgery  have  brought 
changes  in  the  procedures  followed  by  several 
states,  professional  organizations  and  pris- 
ons. 

The  Presidential  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  has  been  Influenced  In  Impor- 
tant ways,  as  have  other  national  programs 
on  the  ethics  of  abortion  and  contracep- 
tion. The  Institute  also  has  been  active  in 
workshops,  consultation  and  testimony  in 
court  and  before  Congress  on  a  number  of 
bioethlcal  Issues. 

These  things  are  tossed  off  rather  casually 
by  the  Institute  p*>ople.  Thev  are  not  very 
Interested  In  past  accomplishments  with  the 
future  looming  as  large  (and  as  close)  as  it 
does.  Though  at  the  beglnlng  Callahan  drew 
some  criticism  because  of  his  Catholic  back- 
ground, his  stands  against  priestly  celibacy 
and  divorce  reform  and  abortion  and  his  gen- 
eral reputation  as  an  Iconoclast  have  quieted 
suspicions. 

The  point  is,  no  one  at  the  Institute  has 
time  for  such  tedious  notions.  The  place  vi- 
brates. People  talk  very  fast.  They  eat  lunch 
wherever  they  happen  to  be.  balancing  plates 
on  knees.  They  move  with  quick  energy. 
Protocol  is  a  lu.xury.  One  catches  their  excite- 
ment, the  feeling  they  communicate  that 
time  is  sort  and  there  are  no  second  chances 
One  feels  they  are  facing  problems  that  most 
of  us  would  otherwise  leave  to  our  grand- 
children, when  it  wUl  be  too  late. 

Cases  quoted  above  are  from  the  Hastinas 
Center  Report. 
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SAFETY  OF  LNG  TANKERS 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    by 
May  1   the  Federal  Power  Commission 


will  recommend  to  the  President  one 
of  the  three  proposals  for  transporting 
natural  gas  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
the  lower  48.  The  proposal  that  I  and 
a  good  number  of  our  colleagues  support 
is  the  one  which  would  pipe  natural  gas 
down  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  cor- 
ridor from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Cordova.  The 
natural  gas  would  be  converted  into  a 
liquid  state  and  shipped  via  LNG  vessel  to 
the  west  coast. 

The  proposal,  offered  by  El  Paso, 
Alaska,  provides  the  most  viable  means 
of  transporting  a  much  needed  resource 
from  Alaska  to  the  consumer  In  parts  of 
the  country  now  starved  for  natural  gas 
supplies.  The  other  two  proposals  would 
route  the  gas  through  pipelines  to  be  con- 
structed through  thousands  of  miles  of 
pristine  Canadian  wilderness,  possibly 
risking  inestimatable  environmental 
damage  before  it  eventually  arrives  in 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  concerns  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  opponents  of  the  ail-Ameri- 
can trans -Alaskan  route  is  the  safety  of 
transporting  liquefied  natural  gas  aboard 
ship.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  offer  col- 
leagues an  editorial  printed  in  the  Fair- 
bar;ks  News  Miner  that  discusses  the 
safety  factors  of  LNG.  The  editorial 
notes  that  according  to  an  article  in  the 
prestigious  Scientific  American: 

The  risk  to  people  living  and  working  near 
an  LNG  tanker  terminal  is  estimated  to  be 
about  one  fatality  for  every  10  mUlion  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  that 
so  eloquently  allays  the  fears  of  some 
about  LNG  safety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Safety  or  LNG  Tankers 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  closed 
its  final  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  hearings  and 
is  weighing  tons  of  evidence  for  Its  decision 
May  1.  but  someone  should  send  them  the 
April  edition  of  "Sclentlflc  American"  be- 
fore the  time  is  up. 

The  issue  of  the  prestigious  scientific 
Journal  now  on  newsstands  leads  off  with  a 
fascinating  article  on  the  safety  of  liquefied 
natural  gas  tankers  proposed  for  the  El  Paso 
Gas  Co.  pipeline  proposal. 

The  article  Is  by  Elisabeth  Drake,  manager 
of  the  Hazard  Assessment  and  Control  Unit 
at  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc..  and  Robert  C.  Reld, 
codlrector  of  the  Liquid  Natural  Gas  Re- 
search Center  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  It  answer.'?  a  great  many 
questions  that  have  been  posed  during  the 
gas  pipeline  debate,  and  it  answers  them  all 
in  favor  of  the  LNG  tanker  system. 

LNG  is  natural  gas  that  is  cooled  to  a  tem- 
perature of  —259  degrees  Fahrenheit,  then 
shipped  In  Insulated  metal  spheres  buUt  Into 
a  special  new  breed  of  ship.  Japan  imports 
about  80  per  cent  of  Its  natural  gas  supplies 
in  this  form,  from  Alaska  and  Indonesia,  and 
Middle  Eastern  gas  which  has  been  flared 
for  many  years  is  now  being  liquefied  for 
shipping  to  Europe  and  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

El  Paso's  pipeline  proposal  calls  for  a  pipe- 
line to  Cordova,  and  liquefaction  of  about 
25  times  the  amount  we're  currently  export- 
ing from  Cook  Inlet. 

Opponents  of  the  all-Alaska  pipeline  sys- 
tem have  occasionally  called  for  studies  of 
the  dangers  in  shipping  LNG,  and  have  oc- 
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caslonally  advanced  questions  of  what  would 
happen  if  two  of  the  tankers  collided  and 
released  huge  clouds  of  flammable  natural 
gas  up  wind  of  a  major  city.  The  Scientific 
American  article  should  go  a  long  way  to 
answering  these  questions. 

The  risk  of  people  living  and  working  near 
an  LNG  tanker  terminal,  according  to  the 
article,  is  estimated  to  be  about  one  fatality 
for  every  10  million  years.  The  risk  Is  10  times 
less  than  the  risk  of  dying  In  a  fire  at  home 
and  about  the  same  as  that  of  being  struck 
by  lightning. 

The  authors  conclude  the  hazards  of  ship- 
ping LNG  are  about  the  same  as  for  gasoline, 
propane  and  natural  gas  in  its  gaseous  state. 
They  say  LNG  appears  to  be  a  promising 
source  of  energy  and  can  be  expected  to  be 
even  safer  as  experience  and  research  pro- 
gress. 

Several  of  the  points  are : 

LNG  is  less  than  half  as  dense  as  seawater, 
so  LNG  tankers  ride  much  higher  in  the 
water  and  are  much  less  subject  to  grotmd- 
Ings. 

Before  LNG  Is  released  In  an  accident, 
the  hull  of  a  ship  would  have  to  be  broken 
with  such  a  force  that  the  metal  spheres 
carrying  the  cargo  are  also  broken,  which 
would  require  much  greater  impskJt  than  if 
the  ships  were  built  like  oil  tankers. 

Researchers  have  tried  and  failed  to  make 
clouds  of  natural  gas  vapor  burn  with  ex- 
plosive force  In  the  open  atmosphere. 

LNG  spilled  on  water  can  explode  in  a 
phenomenon  called  "flameless  vapor  explo- 
sion", but  the  explosions  can  only  take  place 
when  the  LNG  contains  high  quantities  of 
ethane  and  propane  and  these  liquids  are 
stripped  out  of  gas  before  being  liquefied  for 
shipping.  Even  with  the  flameless  vapor  ex- 
plosions, damage  Is  slight. 

Excessive  pressures  in  storage  tanks  can 
occur  when  LNG  of  differing  temperatures 
Is  allowed  to  "stratify"  in  the  tanks,  but 
standard  procedures  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening In  modern  facilities. 

Effects  of  LNG  spills  from  storage  tanks 
can  be  held  to  the  area  of  the  tanks  by  dikes. 
In  the  same  way  oil  spills  are  contained 
around  terminal  sites. 

We  noted  several  weeks  ago  that  the  recent 
worries  about  oil  tanker  accidents  should 
focus  attention  on  how  LNG  tankers  are  built 
and  operated  with  much  greater  safety  fac- 
tors. The  Sclentlflc  American  article  Is  a 
timely  reminder  of  this,  and  should  be  stud- 
led  by  everyone  interested  In  the  gas  pipeline 
route  questions. 


CREATING  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Upper  Midwest  Council,  a  Twin  Cities- 
based,  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion promoting  better  understanding  of 
regional  choices  for  the  future  of  the 
upper  Midwest,  has  analyzed  energy  is- 
sues intensely  since  1973.  The  Upper 
Midwest  Council  was  formed  in  1959  by  a 
group  of  concerned  leaders  throughout 
the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District  in  re- 
sponse to  needs  for  more  information  on 
regional  socioeconomic  trends  and  op- 
tions available  to  stimulate  growth  and 
improvement  in  the  upper  Midwest  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  a  task  force 
of  the  Upper  Midwest  Council  issued  a 
report  entitled  "Creating  National  En- 
ergy Policy,"  the  seventh  major  analysis 
on  energy  prepared  by  the  council.  The 
Upper  Midwest  Council  began  its  future 


choices;  energy  research  and  educa- 
tion program  in  1973.  Following  two  con- 
ferences and  one  study  which  defined 
many  national  and  regional  energy 
problems,  council  began  studying  spe- 
cific policy  options  and  problems.  In  mid- 
1974,  a  report  entitled  "Managing  Our 
Energy  Future"  was  issued.  It  described 
major  energy  questions  facing  the  upper 
Midwest. 

During  1975  and  1976,  the  council  con- 
ducted detailed  analyses  of  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  northern  Great  Plains 
coal.  Two  reports  were  issued,  idenitfy- 
ing  problems  and  issues  and  offering  sev- 
eral recommended  actions. 

Since  mid-1976,  the  council  has  con- 
tinued to  study  a  number  of  energy  pol- 
icy issues,  including:  oil  imports,  end- 
use  efficiency,  energy  prices,  energy  use 
and  economic  growth,  and  the  need  for 
improved  leadership.  A  paper  entitled 
"America's  Energy  Future:  Crises  Are 
Just  Around  the  Comer"  was  issued  in 
October. 

During  this  period,  the  council  staff 
examined  proposed  alternatives  for 
transporting  Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the 
48  States.  It  recommended,  in  August 
1976,  that  the  arctic  gas  proposal  be 
approved. 

The  recent  report,  "Creating  National 
Energy  Policy,"  is  designed  to  input  proc- 
esses for  development  of  national  energy 
policy;  it  is  not  a  statement  of  energy 
policy.  It  identifies  needed  national  en- 
ergy policy  objectives  and  the  critical 
areas  of  focus  which  are  the  basis  for 
energy  policy  development.  It  also  sug- 
gests several  specific  actions  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  strength  of  this  energy  studies 
program  has  been  the  council's  ability  to 
draw  upon  the  expertise  of  a  great  many 
individuals  and  organizations  well 
versed  in  energy  matters  and  perceptive 
of  the  myriad  of  problems  and  interrela- 
tionships which  make  up  energy  policy. 

The  Upper  Midwest  Coimcil  is  con- 
tinuing its  work  in  all  of  the  above  areas. 
Other  information  now  being  developed 
will  consider  specific  roles  and  oppor- 
tunities for  States  and  regions  to  ad- 
dress energy  problems  and  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  many  distinguished 
Mirmesotans  and  other  residents  of  the 
area  encompassed  by  the  Ninth  Federal 
Reserve  District  have  contributed  to  the 
work  of  the  council.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  task  force  members  tJiat 
prepared  "Creating  National  Energy 
Policy"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  member- 
ship list  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Task  Force  Members 

Robert  Benson,  Manager  of  Market  Re- 
search, Minnesota  Gas  Company. 

Lloyd  Brandt,  Vice  President,  Public  Af- 
fairs, First  Bank  System. 

Krzysztof.  Burhardt,  Senior  Specialist,  En- 
gineering Systems  and  Technology,  3M  Com- 
pany. 

James  Carter,  Director  of  Research,  Min- 
nesota Energy  Agency. 

David  Dahl,  Economist,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Robert  Darr,  Manager,  Corporate  Plant  En- 
gineering Services,  Control  Data  Corporation. 


Gerald  Everett,  Executive  Director,  North- 
west Petroletim  Association. 

Burton  Genls,  Assistant  Manager,  Minne- 
sota Joint  Board,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 

John  Haaland,  Vice  President,  Information. 
Management  and  Environmental  Systems, 
The  Pillsbury  Company. 

G.  C.  Hann,  Vice  President,  Apache  Corpo- 
ration. 

Richard  Hargarten,  Group  Director  for 
Physical  Distribution,  Toro  Company. 

J.  W.  Haun,  Vice  President,  Engineering 
Policy,  General  Mills,  Inc. 

James  R.  Heltzer,  Government  Affairs  Co- 
ordinator, Dayton  Hudson  Corporation. 

Ed  Hogan.  Program  Director,  Greater  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  S.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Program 
Director,  Computer  Information  Systema, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Marlon  J.  Kloster,  Director  of  Corporate 
Engineering,  The  Peavey  Company. 

Richard  Kolkmann,  Manager,  Energy  Fore- 
casting, Northern  State  Power  Company. 

Wilbur  R.  Makl,  Professor,  Agricultural  and 
Applied  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Norwood  Nelson,  Manager,  Plant  Engineer- 
ing, Oran  Corporation. 

Robert  F.  PlcvUell,  Manager  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Logistics,  Northwestern  Refining 
Company. 

John  Sampson.  Northwest  Bancorporatlon. 

D.  L.  Sheridan,  Marketing,  Northwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Ernesto  Venegas,  Director  of  Forecasting 
and  Impact  Analyst.  Minnesota  Energy 
Agency. 

Allan  Wessel,  Associate  Department  Man- 
ager, Mechanical  Engineering.  EUerbe  Ar- 
chitects. 

Steven  WooUey,  Program  Director.  Urban/ 
Rural  Division,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  that  President  Carter  this 
week  will  present  his  recommendations 
on  national  energy  policy  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public.  The  Up- 
per Midwest  Council  report  is  particu- 
larly germane  to  all  Members  as  we  con- 
sider the  President's  recommendations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary and  action  proposals  sections  of 
"Creating  National  Energy  Policy"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXTMMART 

The  United  States  does  not  lack  solutions 
to  its  energy  problems;  but  so  far  it  has  been 
unable  to  make  the  difficult  tradeoffs  and  re- 
quired decisions  which  may  be  unpopular 
at  present  yet  beneflcial  over  time. 

National  energy  policy  should  have  three 
objectives : 

1.  An  explicit  and  controllable  oil  Im- 
ports program. 

2.  Reduced  growth  in  energy  demand  and 
use. 

3.  Increased  production  of  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies. 

Primary  focus  should  be  placed  on  imple- 
menting the  following  strategies  which  form 
the  major  building  blocks  for  policy  develop- 
ment. Energy  policy  must: 

Increase  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port. Policy  objectives  will  not  be  reached 
without  greater  consensus  and  cooperation. 

Recognize  that  government  cannot  solve 
all  energy  problems.  It  should  stimulate  re- 
sponsible actions  by  citizens  and  businesses. 

Improve  public  and  private  decision  mak- 
ing. These  processes  must  be  efficient,  or- 
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derly  and  timely  to  assure  tha ; 
programs  can  be  Implemented 

Raise  energy  prices 
must  be  reduced  and  supplied 
tlonal  sources  Increased.  Price 
be  sustained,  not  one-time. 

Stress  use  of  the  marketpla|:e 
supply  and  demand  decisions 
emment  Intervention  should 
at  times. 

Accelerate  coal  production  _ 
Greater  coal  use  Is  critical  to 
policy  and.  In  particular,  to 
oil  import  volximes. 

Recognize  that  all  energy 
opportvmltles    are    Interrelatec 
raise  prices  or  to  limit  access 
be  matched  with  availability 
and  technically  feasible 
Assess  environmental 
and  needs.  They  must  be 
slstent  with  needs  to  develop 
energy  resources,  particularly 

Understand    energy    use 
growth  relationships.  A  natlorfsJ 
should  study  this  fundamental 

Study  broad,  long-term 
nologles.  lifestyle  changes  and 
portunlties  require  long  perio<^ 
and  development  far  In 
need. 

The  nation  needs  national 
action  quickly.  There  are  other 
lems — drought,    unemploymeni 
Inflation,  consumer  difficulties, 
Issues — which   can   and   will 
makers'  attention.  Energy 
not  be  left   unattended  until 
round  of  problems  develop. 
There  are  few  If  any  easy 
strong  and  serious  actions  car 
mlze  energy  problems  during 
to  ten  years. 

Uncertainty  Is  widespread 
sumers.  Investors,  business  1l_ 
Ing  people  alike  are  In  doubt 
future  of  national  energy 
portant  that  policies  proposed 
taken   are   based   upon   clear 
objectives. 

The    nation's    fossil    fuel 
finite.   While   coal   reserves   carl 
American  energy  needs  well  . 
century,  supplies  of  crude  oil 
gas  will  disappear  much  more 
ergy  policy  must  Include  recognl 
facts.  A  realistic  time-table  for 
from  fossil  fuels  la  imperative 
both  the  short  and  long  term. 

on,  IMPOKTS  POLICIEa 

An   Imports  policy    should 
creating    greater    certainty 
processors  and  consumers, 
an  implied  policy  to  use  Import ! 
supply/demand    gap    not 
domestic  energy  resources.  A 
be  made  on  a  controllable 
aging  Imports  and,  over  time, 
pendence  on  Imports.  National 
cerns,   economic   growth 
needed  expansion  of  domestlT; 
and  processing  are  major 

Given  current  time  constraints 
Ing  domestic  energy  production 
demand.  Imports  will  have  to 
ing  the  next  five  to  ten  years, 
llance  on  imports  will  allow  adc... 
to  resolve  domestic  supply/dema:  id 
and  environmental  concerns  and 
time,  help  maintain  economic 

An  express  part  of  an  oil 
should  be  a  program.  Initiated 
years,  to  begin  reducing  oil 
During  this  five  to  ten  year 

of  secure   versus  insecure ^. 

should  be  balanced  Increasingly 
secure  sources. 
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Even  continued  growth  In  Imports  will 
require  rapid  and  large  Increases  In  coal 
utilization  by  utilities  and  by  current  large- 
volume,  oll-uslng  Industries.  Non-attainment 
standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  now  obstruct 
this  and  must  be  dealt  with.  To  Implement 
shifts  to  coal,  utility  rate  adjustments  will 
be  necessary,  as  will  use  of  tax  credits  for 
Industries. 

Accelerated  government-supported  devel- 
opment of  other  coal  conversion  technol- 
ogies— gasification  and  liquefaction — should 
occur.  In  addition,  Alaskan  oil  must  be  made 
available  to  i«glons  most  in  need,  including 
the  Midwest,  an  area  already  affected  by  de- 
clining Canadian  oil  exports.  One  or  more 
pipelines  are  needed  to  move  Alaskan  oil 
from  the  West  Coast  to  the  Midwest. 

Increased  reliance  on  imported  oil  requires 
a  clearly-defined  position  and  contingency 
plans  to  insiu-e  national  security.  There  must 
be  strategies  for  dealing  with  possible  sud- 
den and  substantial  changes  In  Import  prices 
and  consequent  economic  and  trade  balance 
Impacts.  Development  of  strategic  oil  re- 
serves will  be  Increasingly  necessary  (and 
costly)  as  Imports  Increase. 

Growth  In  Import  volumes  could  place  the 
U.S.  In  more-direct  and  stronger  competition 
with  other  nations  which,  today,  already  are 
greatly  dependent  on  Imports.  Potential  Im- 
plications of  Increased  demand  pressure  on 
foreign  oil  reserves  and  national  policies  of 
those  nations  must  be  understood. 

DEMAND  REDUCTION  POLICIES 

Improving  energy-use  efficiency  Is  the  na- 
tion's best  Immediate  and  long-term  supply 
strategy;  It  Is  the  cheapest  source  of  energy. 
Improved  end-use  efficiency  can  provide  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  relief  during  the  next 
five  to  ten  years.  To  accomplish  this,  how- 
ever, energy  prices  must  be  Increased 
through  de-regulatlon  and,  possibly,  higher 
fuel  taxes;  and  a  balanced  and  consistent 
mix  of  tax  Incentives,  subsidies,  penalties 
and  end-use  restrictions  must  be  developed. 
Impacts  on  fixed-  and  lower-Income  citizens 
must  be  minimized. 

Government  actions  should  serve  to  stim- 
ulate the  marketplace  when  and  where 
needed.  They  should  not  be  employed  or 
sustained  where  the  marketplace  can  achieve 
comparable  results.  While  quick  de-oontrol 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  prices  Is  an  alternative 
way  to  reduce  energy  demands,  potential 
political  barriers  to  such  abrupt  action  must 
be  recognized. 

Specific  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  most  practical  and  efficient  methods  for 
Improving  automobile  efficiency  and  reduc- 
ing miles  driven.  This  may  require  a  combi- 
nation of  programs.  Including  vehicle  license 
and  other  surcharges  and,  possibly,  other  In- 
centive/penalty programs  which  would  affect 
the  purchase  price  of  vehicles.  Steps  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  Insure  alternative  trans- 
portation modes  are  available  to  avoid  a 
price  squeeze  for  employment-related  and 
other  transportation  needs. 

Higher  vehicle  prices  and  continued  crude 
oil  de-regulatlon  will  help  to  reduce  gasoline 
demand;  but  these  methods  alone  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  achieve  desired  results  In  the 
Immediate  future.  Attempts  during  the  past 
three  years  to  raise  gasoline  prices  and  to 
prescribe  vehicle  efficiency  Improvements 
have  been  less  successful  than  desired. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  sub- 
stantially increasing  gasoline  taxes  as  a  di- 
rect means  of  reducing  demand  and  for  pro- 
viding manufacturers  clear  signals  upon 
which  to  base  future  vehicle  design  and  effi- 
ciency criteria.  This  kind  of  strong  and  ob- 
vious action  may  be  necessary  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  seriousness  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  problems. 

Revenues  from  gasoline  taxes  should  be 
used  to  support  other  energy-related  pro- 


grams. They  should  not  be  put  In  the  general 
fund.  Such  taxes  should  not  be  used  beyond 
the  time  needed  to  accomplish  specific  end- 
use  efficiencies. 

Revenues  from  gasoline  taxes  and  license 
siu'charges  should  be  iised  to  offset  adverse 
economic  impacts  for  particular  tisers.  They 
also  should  be  used  to  expand  public  trans- 
portation service.  Use  of  these  funds  could 
Include  Increased  research  and  development 
for  mass  transit  and  for  other  energy-effi- 
ciency programs. 

Tax  increases  for  other  fuels  (le.,  natural 
gas  and  fuel  oil)  might  be  considered.  Price 
de-regulation  for  these  fuels  will  provide 
Incentives  for  Improved  end-use  efficiency, 
however.  It  would  appear  that  residential 
and  commercial  heating  demands  are  less 
discretionary  than  are  gasoline  demands;  and 
conversion  to  other  heating  systems  woiild  be 
quite  difficult. 

Tax  credits  should  be  developed  to  help 
commercial  and  Industrial  energy  users  be- 
come more  efficient  consumers  of  natiwal 
gas  and  fuel  oil.  Direct  subsidy  programs 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  efficient  method 
for  stimulating  Improvements  In  residential 
efficiency. 

A  number  of  possible  end-use  regulations 
should  be  considered.  These  Include  imposi- 
tion of  uniform  appliance  and  heating/cool- 
ing system  standards  and  better  materials 
and  design  codes  for  new  and  existing  build- 
ings. Also,  end-use  regulations  may  be  nec- 
essary to  eliminate,  wherever  possible,  nat- 
ural gas  burned  under  large  boilers,  to  save 
this  gas  for  higher  priority  users. 

All  Inefficient  and  one-essential  energy 
usage  visibly  Indicative  of  waste  to  the  pub- 
lic (I.e.,  decorative,  excessive  advertising  and 
other  outdoor  lighting)  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

DOMESTIC    SUPPLY    POLICIES 

Few  actions  to  Increase  energy  supplies 
will  have  noticeable  effects  during  the  next 
three  years  due  to  long  lead  times.  Nonethe- 
less, specific  steps  must  be  take  now  to  raise 
prices,  to  cause  shifts  to  other  fuels,  and  to 
accelerate  new  technological  development. 

The  present  program  for  phased  de-con- 
trol of  domestic  crude  oil  prices  should  be 
accelerated;  and  a  commitment  made  to  In- 
sure total  de-control  by  1980  as  current 
law  specifies.  De-control  will  have  to  occur 
at  a  faster  rate  than  at  present  to  support 
management  of  Imports. 

The  wellhead  price  of  "new"  natural  gas 
should  be  de-reg\ilated.  One  option  would 
be  to  let  the  price  rise  at  once  to  the  equlv- 
alent-BTU  price  of  #2  fuel  oil  (about  $3.00 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  based  upon  a  cur- 
rent national-average  i*2  fuel  oil  price  of 
41c  per  gallon).  A  second  option  would  be 
a  two-step  process  to  raise  prices  by  about 
60  percent  (to  about  $2.30  per  thousand 
cubic  feet)  In  1977,  followed  by  total  de- 
regulation a  year  later.  Natural  gas  supplies 
produced  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  should 
remain  controlled  In  the  same  manner  they 
are  at  present. 

Natural  gas  volumes  which  might  leave 
producing  states  as  a  result  of  higher  Inter- 
state prices  or  state-ordered  elimination  of 
natural  gas  for  firing  utility  or  other  boilers 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Interstate 
market  at  the  prevailing  deregulated  "new" 
gas  price. 

The  proposed  Arctic  Gas  pipeline  system 
should  be  chosen  to  move  Alaskan  natural 
gas  supplies  to  the  48  states.  It  Is  the  most 
economical,  efficient  and  environmentally- 
sound  proposal.  It  will  deliver  larger  volumes 
of  gas  to  greater  numbers  of  consumers  more 
quickly  than  will  alternative  proposals. 

Coal  production  must  be  accelerated  na- 
tionwide if  utilities  are  to  build  more  coal- 
fired  plants  and  shift  existing  oil  and  natural 
gas-fired  plants  to  coal.  Demand  caused  by 
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conversion  of  large  Industrial  fuel-oil  and 
natural  gas  iisers  to  coal  also  will  require 
expanded  coal  production. 

The  nation  needs  a  strip  mining  law  ac- 
ceptable to  states  In  order  to  reduce  producer 
uncertainties,  and  to  make  federal  lands  a 
greater  source  of  coal  production.  Rights  of 
individual  states  to  regulate  mining  and 
reclamation  on  federal  lands  within  their 
borders  should  be  protected  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  mutually  agreed- 
upon  minimum  federal  standards.  This  could 
help  to  avoid  unsound  environmental  and 
land-use  Impacts  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
impede  production. 

Existing  non-degradation  and  non-attain- 
ment provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  limit 
Industrial  and  electrical  power  Industry 
shifts  to  coal  In  many  regions.  To  achieve 
Import  management  goals  and  to  make  more 
fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  available  to  com- 
mercial and  residential  users,  temporary,  yet 
tightly-controlled,  relaxation  of  air  quality 
laws  will  be  necessary  on  a  tightly  con- 
trolled and  monitored  basis.  Regulatory 
changes  should  be  combined  with  exten- 
sions of  deadlines  for  meeting  existing  laws 
and  with  provisions  for  state-level  flexibility 
to  address  individual  situations. 

Relaxation  of  air  quality  standards  will  be 
particularly  necessary  In  the  eastern  half  of 
the  nation  where  higher-sulphur  coal  will 
have  to  be  used.  No  relaxation  policy  would 
likely  be  acceptable  to  the  public  without 
time  constraints  and  provisions  which  would 
require  careful  review  of  Impacts  In  order 
to  Insure  that  Improved  air  quality  control 
technologies  are  employed  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  after  they  become 
available. 

Coincident  with  temporary  relaxation  of 
clean  air  regulations,  greatly  expanded  efforts 
should  be  made  to  develop  improved  systems 
for  reducing  and  eliminating  air  pollutant 
discharges  from  coal  conversion  facilities.  In 
addition,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  coal-cleaning  systems  and  on  other  coal 
conversion  technologies  where  federal  finan- 
cial support  to  accelerate  commercialization 
may  be  necessary. 

Capital  costs  for  converting  to  coal  are  high 
for  most  all  Industrial  operations.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  providing  tax  Incen- 
tives to  large  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  users 
who  may  be  forced  to  do  so  as  an  element  of 
national  policy. 

Electric  power  production  expansion  can- 
not solve  our  energy  dilemmas  during  the 
next  ten  years.  Lead  times  for  siting,  design- 
ing and  constructing  new  facilities  are  such 
that  decisions  made  In  1977  will  provide  new 
facilities  In  1987  or  later. 

Expanded  electric  power  generation  will 
conflict  with  environmental  and  social  values 
in  many  areas  of  the  nation.  In  the  West, 
water  demands  for  electric  power  conflict 
with  other  uses  and  with  social  values.  De- 
gradation of  present  high-quality  environ- 
ments Is  opposed  strongly.  Cooperative  state 
and  federal  leadership  Is  needed  to  address 
these  and  other  equally  difficult  questions. 

Nuclear  power  should  not  be  ruled  out.  It 
has  made  substantial  contributions  In  several 
areas  of  the  nation,  particularly  during  the 
past  few  years.  To  make  greater  use  of  nu- 
clear power,  however,  several  problem  areas 
need  greater  attention  and  resolution.  They 
Include:  fuel  reprocessing,  waste  storage, 
Plutonium  use  and  handling,  and  breeder  re- 
actor safety  and  cost-effectiveness. 

Between  now  and  1985,  nuclear  power  will 
not  make  Increased  contributions  beyond 
those  facilities  now  under  construction. 
Beyond  that  time,  nuclear  power  can  con- 
tribute more,  but  only  If  reasoned  cost-bene- 
fit analyses  and  political  decisions  are  made 
regarding  major  problem  areas. 

Most  future  or  "exotic"  energy  source  tech- 
nologies will  produce  electric  power  which 
must  be  transmitted  to  consumers  over  high- 


voltage  transmission  lines.  Exceptions  to  this 
are  solar  systems  and  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction  systems  which  can  be  located 
near  demand,  or  alternatively,  coal  or  plant 
output  can  be  moved  by  railroads  or  pipe- 
lines to  demand  centers. 

While  states  should  continue  to  Improve 
processes  for  locating  transmission  lines, 
greater  national  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  development  of  alternative  and  more  ac- 
ceptable land-use  guidelines  and  transmis- 
sion alternatives  (i.e.,  underground,  under- 
water, along  freeways  and  through  other  ex- 
isting corridors) .  Delays  and  higher  costs  re- 
sulting from  continued  disputes  over  trans- 
mission systems  will  Impede  energy  policy 
Implementation. 

Greater  research  and  development  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  expanding  use 
of  now-wasted  heat  discharged  from  thermal 
electric  generating  plants.  Development  of 
"district  heating"  concepts  to  make  use  of 
either  warm-water  or  steam  discharges 
should  Increase,  with  demonstration  facili- 
ties created. 

National  leadership  and  greater  uniformity 
in  development  of  alternative  electric  and 
natural  gas  rate  structures  should  be  given 
high  priority.  Changes  in  existing  rate  struc- 
tures should  be  made  only  to  insure  that 
consumers  are  paying  the  true  costs  of  serv- 
ice and  energy  provided,  and  to  develop  new 
end-use  patterns  (I.e.,  time  of  day  and  sea- 
sonal use  changes)  compatible  with  policy 
objectives  of  overall  energy  system  efficiency. 
Using  rate  structure  changes  (lifeline  rates 
and  low-income  support)  to  solve  social 
problems  creates  administration  difflcxilties 
and  equity  questions  for  all  rate  payers. 

Lead  times  now  required  for  development 
of  all  energy  supply  systems  have  proven  to 
be,  in  many  Instances,  far  too  lengthy.  While 
sufficient  time  must  be  provided  to  Insure 
full  study  of  environmental  Impacts  and  all 
costs  and  benefits,  federal  and  state  decision- 
making processes  should  be  analjrzed  care- 
fully to  insure  elimination  of  unnecessary 
time  spent.  Procedural  legislation,  similar  to 
that  passed  to  specify  a  timely  decision  on  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  route  from  Alaska, 
should  be  employed  on  all  major  undertak- 
ings. 

Selected  residential  and  small  commercial 
solar  energy  applications  presently  are  feas- 
ible. These  should  be  encouraged  by  tax 
Incentive  or  subsidy  programs.  Longer  run 
solar  energy  research  and  developemnt  ef- 
forts should  receive  Increased  federal 
support. 

GOVERNMENT   RE-ORGANIZATION   AND    ACTION 

Improved  operating  efficiency,  planning 
and  decision  making  at  the  federal  level  can 
be  accomplished  through  re-organization 
of  the  many  federal  energy  operations.  To- 
day, conflicting  policies  and  programs  exist, 
with  the  net  result  sometimes  being  inaction 
or  extensive  delay  with  attendant  higher 
costs  for  citizens.  The  current  administration 
proposal  for  re-organizatlon  of  energy  re- 
sponsibilities and  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level 
post  should  be  approved,  except  for  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  responsibilities,  which  should 
be  maintained  separately  as  they  relate  to 
need  certification  and  operating  standards. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  im- 
proving information,  analjreis  and  decision 
making  systems  at  both  federal  and  state 
levels.  Legitimate  delays  and  conflicts  will 
occur,  particularly  when  there  are  major 
ideological  differences  present  with  which 
Congress  must  deal.  Administration  pro- 
grams should  work  to  anticipate  such  dif- 
ferences and  to  reduce  encumbrances  of 
often  well-intended  yet  conflicting  or  un- 
productive regulations  and  processes. 

The  structure  and  function  of  federal 
energy  activities  must  reflect  the  knowledge 
that  all  aspects  of  energy  are  interrelated. 


There  must  be  close  coordination  among 
various  offices  and  agencies  at  and  between 
federal  and  state  levels. 

REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES 

Each  geographic  region  of  the  nation  relies 
upon  a  unique  mix  of  energy  supplies  due 
to  economic  differences,  proximity  to  re- 
sources and  markets,  and  access  to  Imported 
supplies  and  climatic  conditions.  Federal 
policy  must  take  this  uniqueness  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Midwest  needs  Alaskan  oil  to  replace 
dwindling  Canadian  exports.  The  West  Coast 
also  could  make  efficient  use  of  Alaskan  oil. 
The  Northeast,  heavily  reliant  on  Imported 
oil  and  distant  from  coal  fields,  may  need 
special  consideration  to  Insure  stability  in 
the  face  of  import  uncertainties.  Other 
regions  historically  dependent  upon  hydro- 
electric facilities  for  electric  power  m\ist 
begin  shifting  more  to  coal. 

Regional  and  state  offices  representing 
federal  energy  functions  must  be  more  sup- 
portive of  differing  conditions.  They  should 
work  to  stimulate  local  action  in  improving 
efficiency  and  in  developing  localized  energy 
resources  and  technology. 

The  wellhead  price  of  Canadian  natural 
gas  for  consumption  in  the  U.S.  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  price  change  should  be  studied  for  In- 
sight into  potential  effects  of  de-regulatlng 
U.S.  natural  gas  supplies. 

ENERGY    USE,    ECONOMIC    GROWTH,    AND 
LIFESTYLES 

National  leadership  is  needed  to  help  the 
public  better  understand  the  relationship 
between  energy  use  and  economic  growth. 
Until  recently,  it  has  been  assumed  the  two 
are  tightly  linked,  requiring  energy  use 
growth  to  keep  pace  with  Gross  National 
Product  growth.  Studies  conducted  during 
the  past  few  years,  however,  have  begun  to 
raise  questions  about  this  relationship,  sug- 
gesting that  economic  growth  can  continue 
at  desired  levels  without  similar  annual  in- 
creases in  energy  demand.  A  national  task 
force  of  leading  energy  and  economic  experts 
should  be  named  by  the  President  to  address 
this  fundamental  question. 

More  convincing  each  day  is  the  knowledge 
that  historic  energy-use  growth  rates  cannot 
be  sustained.  It  is  obvious  that  lifestyles 
will  change;  and  change  often  is  perceived 
as  negative,  causing  individuals  to  try  to 
preserve  the  status  quo. 

More  efficient  use  of  energy  resources  can 
provide  new  businesses  and  Jobs  and  other 
economic  and  social  opportvmltles.  Lifestyle 
changes  need  not  always  be  characterized  as 
negative;  change  does  not  always  Involve 
"sacrifice." 

A     NATIONAL    ENERGY    FORUM 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  show  more 
Americans  believe  there  is  an  energy  crisis. 
(Harris  Survey,  January  28,  1977.)  There  is 
not  similar  evidence,  however,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  willing  to  accept  major  energy  deci- 
sions and  change  its  energy-consumptive 
ways. 

In  addition  to  being  better-Informed  about 
energy  supply  and  demand  problems  and 
alternatives,  the  public  needs  to  better  un- 
der stand  economic  Implications  of  energy 
shortages,  costly  Imports  and  continued  in- 
efficient consumption.  Jobs,  Income  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  opportunity  are  funda- 
mental concerns  to  which  citizens  can  relate. 

The  President  should  consider  creating  a 
national  energy  fonim  utilizing  the  nation's 
electronic  and  print  communications  net- 
works. This  effort,  a  public  education  and 
discussion  forum,  should  present  a  balanced 
and  objective  dialogue  on  the  present  situa- 
tion and  on  alternatives  In  terms  of  costs, 
benefits,  time  constraints  and  realities,  and 
the  need  for  broader  public  consensus.  The 
President  should  establish  a  broadly-repre- 
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Action  Peoposals  for  Cc  wsideration 
The  following  proposals  describe  actions 
which  should  be  considered  Ir  development 
and  Implementation  of  nation  il  energy  pol 
ley.  Many  have  been  suggests  by  others; 
several  are  considered  necessai  y;  and  others 
are  offered  for  consideration.  :n  several  In- 
stances, federal  decisions  and  ictlon  are  re- 
quired; other  proposals  would  equlre  strong 
federal  leadership. 

on,    IMPORTS    ACTIOIfS 

1.  Develop  a  controllable 
port   more  crude   oil   and 
the  next  five  to  ten  years,  wfiUe 
production  Increases  with  de 

2.  Within  five  to  ten  years, 
oil  Imports,  particularly  those 
cure  sources,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

3.  Continue  expansion  of 
to  allow  for  as  much  as  180 
supplies. 

4.  Take   several   other 
support  the  above  actions.  Including 

a.  Creation  of  contingency 
tect  against  embargo  actions 
competition   from   other   oil 
tlons. 

b.  Expand    coal    developmen 
and  encourage  or  require  utllltfcs 
Industries  to  shift  to  coal. 

c.  Accelerate  commerclallzat  on  of  other 
coal  conversion  technologies  (gasification 
and  liquefaction) ;  and  Incre^e  crude  oil 
production  from  oil  shale. 

d.  Re-open  offshore  areas  for  Aploratlon. 

e.  Seek  greater  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
Positive  results  would  tend  to  ake  pressure 
off  expanded  strategic  storage  aiil  accelerated 
coal  development. 

DEMAND     REDUCTION     AClkoNS 
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1.  Expand  public  Information 
clearly  communicate  energy  p 
tlons,  tradeoffs  and  costs  and 
ent  In  policy  alternatives. 

2.  Increase  R&D  funding  Into 
of  energy  efficiency  Improvemenl 

a.  Better  systems  and  standa|ds 
Ing/cooUng. 

b.  Improved  building  materlat 
criteria. 

c.  Alternative  transportation 

d.  Re-usablllty  of  materials 
as  waste. 

3.  Encourage  Improved 
price  de -regulation. 

4.  Make  tax  credits  available 
and  Industries  to  Improve  end- 

a.  Consider  a  15%  tax  credit 
to  the  existing  10%  Investmen 
with  a  flrst-year  writeoff. 

b.  Devise    special    programs 
smaller  businesses  and  industries 
capable  of  analyzing,  financing 
mentlng  efficiency  improvements 

5.  Consider   energy-use   taxes 
next  five  years  to  sharply  curb 
taxes,  applied  heavily  at  first,  should 
talned,  not  one  time,  programs 
tlons  could  Include: 

a.  Consider  a  20^  per  gallon 
Increase  each  year  for  five  years 
forts  should  be  undertaken  to 
pie  to  drive  less  whenever  posslbl  s 
at  end.) 

b.  Consider  higher  taxes  on 
yet  recognize  that  less  dlscretloiiary 
curs  In  residential  and  conune-clal 
Ings.  Therefore,  feasibility  of  this 
be  questionable. 

6.  Consider  Increasing  new  vehicle 
Influence  consumer  purchases 
clent    automobiles.    Possible    ac 
Include : 

a.  Raise  new  automobile 


or 
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businesses 

efficiency. 

In  addition 

tax  credit. 


to    support 

not  now 

and  imple- 


durlng   the 

.  Such 

be  sus- 

Posslble  ac- 


de  mand. 


gasoline  tax 

Strong  ef- 

peo- 

.  (See  table 


cc  nvlnce 


)ther  fuels; 

use  oc- 

bulld- 

actlon  may 


costs  to 

more  effl- 

lons    could 


prlc  >s  substan- 


tially (xislng  license  fees  or  surcharges)  to 
reflect  horsepower  and  vehicle  weight  com- 
parisons of  all  vehicles  available  during  a 
model  year.  Consider  ways  to  discourage  sec- 
ond vehicles. 

b.  Create  point-of-sale  incentive/penalty 
programs  nationwide  for  Implementation  by 
states.  This  type  program  could  give  rebates 
to  purchasers  of  vehicles  with  mpg.  ratings 
above  average  for  all  models  In  that  model 
year;  and  would  add  to  vehicle  costs  for  all 
models  with  less-than-average  mpg.  ratings. 
A  rebate /surcharge  of  $100  per  mog.  should 
be  considered. 

7.  Consider  subsidy  programs  as  the  most 
direct  means  to  accomplish  widespread  en- 
ergy efficiency  Improvements  In  residencies 
and  In  the  public  transportation  sector.  Use 
revenues  collected  from  higher  gasoline  taxes 
to  support  subsidy  programs,  particularly 
transportation.  Possible  actions  could 
include : 

a.  Encourage  use  of  state-controlled  tax- 
exempt  bonds  (with  federal  financial  sup- 
port. If  needed)  to  finance  Improvements  In 
the  existing  housing  stock,  about  60%  of 
which  will  be  In  use  in  the  year  2000. 

b.  Expand  public  transit  systems,  particu- 
larly buses,  to  increase  service  to  existing 
routes,  along  new  routes  and  into  new  areas. 

c.  Help  fund  shared-ride  (e.g.  vans  and 
car  pools)  programs  to  be  operated  by  large 
employers  or  groups  of  employers  where 
workers  are  concentrated. 

8.  Employ  end-use  regulations  In  situa- 
tions where  quicker  shifts  in  energy  use  are 
needed  beyond  those  which  market-place 
conditions  could  cause.  Possible  actions 
could  Include: 

a.  Mandatory  efficiency  standards  for  all 
major  appliances  and  all  heating/cooling  sys- 
tems. Such  equipment  should  have  specific 
standards  for  use  In  terms  of  building  size, 
climatic  conditions  and  periods  of  necessary 
operation. 

b.  Nationwide  labeling  of  appliance  and 
other  energy-using  equipment. 

c.  Enforceable  standards  for  new  and  ex- 
isting resldntial  and  commercial  structures 
within  a  program  which  could  be  implement- 
ed by  states. 

A  national  law  requiring  tenant-occupied 
buildings  to  conform  to  national  and  state 
giiidellnes  for  efficiency.  Allow  tenants  to 
escrow  rental  fees  if  landlords  do  not  com- 
ply within  prescribed  time  periods. 

A  national  law  requiring  existing  resi- 
dences to  meet  specific  efficiency  standards  at 
point-of-sale. 

d.  Non-essential  energy  consumption  (i.e., 
decorative,  lawn  and  advertising  lighting, 
swimming  pools,  and  throw-away  goods  con- 
tainers) should  be  discouraged  through 
higher  fuel  costs  and  materials  regulations. 
Ultimately,  they  should  be  eliminated 
wherever  possible. 

e.  Shift  large  natural  gas  and  fuel -oil  users 
(possibly  with  financial  assistance  through 
tax  incentives)  to  coal  within  five  to  ten 
years  respectively  wherever  economic  condi- 
tions and  production  processes  allow. 

Establish  explicit  time  and  design  criteria 
for  shifting  large  users  to  coal.  These  cri- 
teria could  include  penalties  for  failure  to 
act  within  reasonable  time  periods.  Use  of 
best-available  technology  should  be  required 
for  environmental  controls. 

SUPPLY    INCHEASE    ACTIONS 

1.  Accelerate  the  current  program  for 
phased  de-control  of  domestic  crude  oil 
prices.  Make  a  commitment  to  allow  total 
de-control  by  1980  as  prescribed  by  current 
law. 

2.  Make  Alaskan  oil  supplies  available  to 
particular  regions  needing  it  most,  the  Mid- 
west, for  Instance. 

a.  More  than  one  oU  pipeline  from  the 


Pacific  Coast  should  be  built  to  move  Alas- 
kan oil. 

b.  If  necessary,  Alaskan  oil  could  be  sold 
to  other  nations  but  only  within  firm  and 
equalized  price  and  volume  exchange  agree- 
ments. 

3.  De-control  wellhead  prices  of  "new" 
natural  gas  through  either  of  two  alterna- 
tive programs.  Under  either  alternative,  well- 
head prices  for  natural  gas  produced  prior 
to  January  l,  1975,  should  remain  controlled 
as  they  are  at  present. 

a.  Allow,  In  1977,  wellhead  prices  of  "new" 
gas  to  rise  to  the  equlvalent-BTU  price  of 
;r2  fuel  oil. 

b.  Alternatively,  allow  "new"  prices  to  rise 
by  about  60%  (from  $1.44  currently  to  $2.30/ 
mcf.)  in  1977,  with  de-control  to  the  equlva- 
lent-BTU price  of  #2  fuel  oU  one  year  later 
in  1978. 

4.  Designate  the  Arctic  Gas  pipeline  to 
move  Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the  48  states. 

5.  Address  problems  related  to  increased 
coal  production  and  consider  methods  to 
effect  Increased  coal  usage. 

a.  Give  industries  tax  credits  to  finance 
shifts  from  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  wherever 
possible.  UtUities  will  need  rate  adjustments 
to  manage  similar  shifts. 

b.  Create  a  strip  mining  law  and  accom- 
panying regulations  that  are  acceptable  to 
states. 

Combine  the  best  elements  of  state  pro- 
grams, wherever  possible,  with  minimum 
standards  now  prescribed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Incorporate  specific  parts  of 
proposed  laws  which  give  private  surface 
owners  rights  of  denial  and  states  selective 
rights  to  prohibit  mining  on  environmen- 
tally-sensitive (mountain  tops  and  alluvial 
valleys,  for  example)  federal  tracts. 

Base  federal  coal  leasing  and  mining 
schedules  on  best-avaUable  Information  and 
technology  Indicating  greatest  potential  for 
successful  reclamation. 

c.  Relax  clean  air  regulations  for  a  flxed 
period  to  allow  greater  industrial  and  utility 
coal  use. 


Restrict  relaxation  to  a  five-year  period 
followed  by  review  of  environmental  impact 
and  potential  for  upgrading  air  quality  con- 
trol systems. 

d.  Increase  federal  R&D  programs  to  de- 
velop coal  gasification  and  liquefaction,  in- 
cluding. If  necessary,  federal  loan  guarantees 
to  speed  commercialization. 

Give  consideration  to  tax  credits  to  assist 
industries  in  conversion  to  low-BTU  gasifica- 
tion systems. 

Accelerate  R&D  for  coal-cleaning  systems. 

6.  Take  federal  action  to  insure  that  "wind- 
fall" or  extraordinary  profits  from  natural 
gas  and  crude  oU  de-regulation  are  re-invest- 
ed in  Increased  exploration  for  new  supplies 
and  Increased  recovery  of  resources  from 
existing  fields. 

7.  Insiwe  orderly  electric  power  system  ex- 
pansion through  timely  resolution  of  several 
critical  problems. 

a.  Provide  increased  federal  technical  and 
financial  support  to  resolution  of  water  own- 
ership and  use  conflicts  at  state  levels. 

b.  Increase  federal  R&D  to  develop  systems 
to  warm  water  and  steam  now  discharged 
from  thermal  electric  generating  plants. 
Demonstration  faculties  should  be  investi- 
gated and  selected. 

c.  Consider  utility  rate  reform  to  establish 
rates  which  would  reflect  true  costs  of  serv- 
ice and  energy  and  create  new  end-use  pat- 
terns. 

Consider  tlme-of-day  and  seasonal  rates. 

Consider  marginal  cost  pricing  mech- 
anisms. 

Analyze  effects  and  appropriateness  of  d«- 
cllnlng  block  rate  structures. 

8.  Resolve  nuclear  power  problems  through 
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stronger  analysis,  better  public  dialogue  and 
participation  in  decisions. 

a.  Assess  breeder  reactor  development  In 
terms  of  potential  success  cost-effectiveness 
over  time  as  compared  with  needs  to  allo- 
cate federal  funds  to  other  energy  programs. 

b.  Expand  fusion  power  research  as  a 
long-term   option. 

9.  Increase  efforts  to  develop  alternative 
electric  energy  transmission  systems. 

a.  Assess  current  federal  laws  prohibiting 
routing  of  transmission  lines  along  freeway 
corridors  and  through  other  federally-con- 
trolled lands. 

b.  Incresise  research  on  alternative  (under- 
ground, underwater)  transmission  systems. 

10.  Recognize  growing  public  resistance 
to  increased  energy  development  and  asso- 
ciated large  facilities  and  energy  transporta- 
tion networks. 

a.  Find  new  ways  to  involve  citizens 
throughout  decision  making  processes. 

b.  Fully  consider  the  existence  of  social 
limits — strong  citizen  resistance  to  environ- 
mental and  social  encroachments. 

11.  Provide  financial  Incentives  for  residen- 
tial and  small  commercial  use  of  already- 
available  and  emerging  solar  energy  syr.tems. 
Increase  long-term  solar  energy  research. 


Price 

rising 

5  cents 

per  year 

(inflation) 


GOVERNMENT       RE-ORCANIZATION       AND       ACTION 

1.  Proposed  re-organization  of  federal  en- 
ergy agencies  and  functions  should  be 
accomplished. 

a.  All  programs  having  to  do  with  energy 
development,      except      explicit      regulation 

(Federal  Power  Commission  and  Nuclear 
pegulatory  Commission  programs),  should 
be  included  In  a  new  department.  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  operations  should  be  closely  in- 
volved, yet  independent  of  other  energy 
operations. 

b.  The  new  energy  department  should 
employ  programs  similar  to  those  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (funding. 
Implementation  and  overall  supervision), 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  working 
through  state  agencies  for  program  develop- 
ment and  monitoring. 

2.  Funds  generated  by  fuel  taxes  and  sur- 
charge programs  should  flow  through  the 
general  fund  to  low  and  fixed-income  citi- 
zens most  hurt  by  higher  energy  prices. 
These  assistance  efforts  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  existing  welfare  and  social  security 
programs. 

3.  Federal  and  state  agencies  should  de- 
velop closer  working  relationships  to  effec- 

20  CENTS  PER  YEAR  GASOLINE  TAX  INCREASE 


tively  Implement  national  energy  policy 
goals.  Regional  and  state-level  federal  en- 
ergy offices  must  be  allowed  flexibility  to 
work  with  individual  problems  and  opportu- 
nities that  arise. 

ENERGY  rSE.  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  LITESTYLE 
A'TIONS 

1.  A  presidentially-appointed  task  force 
should  undertake  study  of  energy  use/ 
economic  growth  relationships.  This  effort 
should  be  oriented  toward  providing  input 
to  energy  policy  decisions. 

2.  Citizens  should  be  given  credible  eco- 
nomic and  energy-related  information  and 
forecasts.  Warnings  of  "sacrifice"  or  radical- 
ly-different lifestyles"  should  be  based  upon 
sound  Information.  National  leaders  should 
point  out  positive  economic  and  social  as- 
pects of  energy  and  economic  changes  which 
can  occur  through  Implementation  of  sound 
energy  policy  programs. 

A    NATIONAL    FORtTM 

The  President  should  develop  a  national 
energy  forum  utilizing  the  nation's  electronic 
and  print  communications  networks.  This 
forum  should  be  created  by  a  presidentially- 
appointed  group  of  broadly-representative 
people. 


Impacts  of  higher  taxes  on  consumers  driving  new  automobiles 


Yearly 

tax 

increments 


Yearly 

tax 

total 


Per 

gallon 

total 

price 


January  1977. 
January  1978. 
January  1979. 
January  1980. 
January  1981. 
January  1982. 


$0.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.90 


$0.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


{0.20 

.60 

.80 

1.00 


$0.65 
.90 
1.15 
1.40 
1.65 
1.90 


Average 

Average 

Average 

new  auto 

yeary 

gallons 

(miles  per 

miles 

consumed 

gallon)  1 

driven  - 

yearly 

18.6 

12,000 

645 

20.0 

11,700 

585 

21.5 

11, 400 

530 

23.0 

11,100 

483 

25.0 

10,800 

432 

28.0 

10,500 

375 

Amount  Percent 

Yearly  increase  increase 

cost  over  over 

with  previous  previous 

tax  year  year 


5  J419. 35 
526.50 
609.77 
675. 65 
712.80 
712.50 


J107. 15 
83.27 
65.88 
37.15 


26 

16 

11 

5 


I  There  are  possible,  yet  not  conTirmed.  miles-per-;allon  averages  for  new  automobiles  sold 
durini  coming  model  years,  according  to  Department  of  Transportation  and  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  studies. 

-  A  consideration  has  been  made  that  it  is  possible  for  all  drivers,  on  the  average,  to  reduce,  by 
300  mi,  the  distances  driven  annually,  each  successive  year,  by  reducing  to-work  trips  and  com- 


bining household  and  other  trips.  In  the  Twin  Cities,  to-work  trips  average  about  5  mi.  (Source: 
Metropolitan  Council).  Thus,  a  worker  could  take  buses  or  car  pools  only  2  to  3  days  per  month  the 
1st  year  and  reduce  miles  driven  by  25  mi  per  month. 
»  Yearly  cost  at  1977  prices,  miles  per  gallon  and  average  miles  driven. 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  OF  ABORTIONS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
important  controversy  is  now  centering 
around  the  question  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  medic- 
aid reimbursement  for  abortions  ob- 
tained by  women  on  welfare.  Congress 
effort  last  year  to  restrict  Federal  fund- 
ing for  abortions  was  halted  by  a  court 
injunction,  on  the  grounds  that  such  a 
restriction  was  discriminatory  against 
the  poor  and  thus  unconstitutional. 
Though  this  case  is  now  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  only  the  jurisdic- 
tional question  will  be  decided  this  term. 
In  the  meantime,  as  Congress  considers 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978,  the 
question  remains  whether  we  should  try 
once  again  to  restrict  Federal  funds  for 
abortions.  At  recent  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW,  the  National  Abortion 
Rights  Action  League  delivered  testi- 
mony which  argued  well  for  continued 
Federal  funding  of  abortions  for  welfare 
women. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  NARAL's  testimony  of  April  4, 
1977,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Testimony  Before  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Carol  Werner.  Legisla- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League  (NARAL) ,  a  national  member- 
ship organization  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  women's  right  to  chose  safe  and 
legal  abortion  as  an  alternative  to  unwanted 
pregnancy.  We  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  need  for  continued 
federal  funding  of  abortions  for  poor  v,fomen 
desiring  to  terminate  unwanted  pregnancies. 

An  underlying  premise  of  the  Department 
of  HEW  is  to  promote  equalization  of  access 
of  health  services  to  all  of  America's  people 
regardless  of  their  economic  station  in  life. 
Health  care  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
prerequisite  for  any  lasting  general  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people. 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
Sec.  1396,  recognizes  this  need  in  its  author- 
ization of  funding  for  the  provision  of  medi- 
cal care  to  Individuals  and  families  "whose 
Income  and  resources  are  insuflScient  to  meet 
the  cost  of  necessary  medical  services."  With 
this  long-standing  commitment  In  mind,  one 
Is  bound  to  ask  upon  what  basis  could  fund- 
ing for  abortions  be  denied  to  individuals  de- 
pendent solely  upon  publicly  funded  medical 
assistance  and  for  whom  abortion  is  Indeed 
a  necessary  medical  service? 

Last  year  restrictive  legislation  was  enacted 
into  law  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 


any  federal  funds  for  abortions  except  when 
the  life  of  the  woman  woxUd  be  endangered  If 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term.  An  injunc- 
tion calling  this  ban  unconstitutional  and 
discriminatory  prevented  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  prohibition  (usually  referred  to 
as  the  Hyde  amendment).  The  Supreme 
Court  has  twice  denied  motions  requesting  a 
stay  of  the  injunctive  order.  This  matter  1b 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court  but  the  Con- 
gress is  faced  once  again  with  attemps  to  ban 
any  federal  funding  of  abortions  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1978  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  and 
timewise  must  necessarily  act  before  any  de- 
finitive ruling  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Supreme  Court. 

vnx&t  has  been  abundantly  clear,  however, 
is  the  manner  In  which  similar  actions  by 
states  to  prohibit  reimbursement  for  abor- 
tion services  under  Medicaid  or  similar  gov- 
ernment programs,  have  been  perceived  by 
lower  Federal  courts.  The  courts  have  con- 
sistently (in  at  last  thirteen  cases)  held  that 
when  prenatal/delivery  care  is  available 
under  publicly  financed  medical  programs, 
that  denial  of  abortion  services  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  programs  Is  in  contraven- 
tion to  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Government  refusal  to  fund  abortions  for 
those  low-income  women  desiring  them  indi- 
cates that  one  course  of  taction,  i.e.,  continua- 
tion of  pregnancy  is  morally  preferable  to  the 
government  over  pregnancy  termination.  As 
long  as  the  government  is  Involved  in  fund- 
ing for  maternity  care.  It  can  remain  neutral 
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only  If  access  to  prenatal  care 
services  are  both  provided,  as 
condition  requiring  medical 
gardless  If  tbe  pregnancy  Is 
terminated.  According  to  the  £ 
It  Is  not  the  government's  bus 
prohibit  or  encoxirage  abortion 
tlally  leave  the  right  to  Uml 
where  It  should  be,  beyond  th( 
necessary   governmental 
Roe  V.  Wade) 

The  picture  becomes  clearer 
the  effects  are  of  denying  &' 
low-Income  women.  As  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  ( 
dlcates,  denial  of  abortion  rlgl^ 
gatlon  of  the  civil  rights  of 
whom  racial  and  ethnic  minority 
disproportionately  represented 
is  discriminatory  in  two  fu 
(1)    It  denies  the  right  of 
equal  protection  under  the  law 
allowed  equal  access  to  medics  1 
they  decide  to  terminate  a 
than  continue  It,  and  (2)  den|al 
for    abortion    services    openly 
against  the  Indigent  In  that  It  ^ 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  y 
right  to  choose   legal   abortlo  » 
available  only  for  those  who    x. 
pay.  Such  a  prohibition  again  t 
abortion     services     blatantly 
against  those  who  need  medical 
tectlon  of  their  civil  rights 
who  are  the  least  able  to  fight 
then  back  to  the  situation 
for  those  who  can  afford  them, 
one's  rights  are  foregone. 

The  rights  of  the  poor 
looked  In  this  most  basic  anc 
main — the  right  to  make  a  . 
one's  own  chlldbearlng.  This  Is 
personal  decision  about  which 
the  knowledge,  nor  should  e\ 
right,  to  make  a  decision  for 
Clearly,  none  of  us  wuold  want 
Ing  the  decision  for  us  as  to  ..  _ 
a  child  should  be  borne,  how 
make  that  decision  for  others 
difference  Is  that  they  are 
federally-assisted    programs 
medical  care? 

The    public    health    benefits 
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(3)  If  70%  had  Illegal  abortions  (as  Indi- 
cated by  Tietze's  data)  and  30%  continued 
their  pregnancies,  there  would  be  84  deaths; 

(4)  If  all  had  Ulegal  abortions,  there  would 
be  100  deaths; 

(5)  If  all  continued  their  pregnancies, 
there  would  be  44  deaths. 

An  Impact  statement  Issued  In  1974  by  Dr. 
Louis  Hellman,  formerly  of  DHEW,  when  a 
similar  restriction  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress,  estimated  there  would  be 
125-250  deaths  resulting  from  self-induced 
abortions  if  they  could  not  be  obtained 
legally.  In  addition,  DHEW  estimated  that  up 
to  25,000  cases  involving  serious  medical 
complications  from  self-Induced  abortions 
would  result.  This  represents  a  tremendous 
risk  In  terms  of  health  costs  to  poor  women. 
To  knowingly  set  aside  this  risk  by  enacting 
a  ban  of  any  federally  funded  abortions  Is 
cruel  and  unthinkable. 

In  terms  of  fiscal  arguments  as  well.  It  Is 
obvious  that  expense  to  the  taxpayer  Is  much 
less  If  indigent  women  requesting  abortions 
are  allowed  them  as  apposed  to  being  forced 
to  continue  an  unwanted  pregnancy  and 
bearing  an  unwanted  child.  Again.  DHEW  it- 
self estimates  the  cost  of  federal  funding  of 
abortions  at  $45-50  million  annually,  whereas 
the  first-year  cost  after  birth  for  medical 
care  and  public  as.'lstance  would  run  be- 
tween $450-565  million.  For  each  pregnancy 
among  Medlcald-ellglble  women  that  is 
brought  to  term,  DHEW  estimates  the  first- 
year  costs  to  be  $2200  for  maternity  and 
pediatric  care  and  public  assistance. 

The  25,000  cases  of  medical  complications 
(referred  to  on  the  previous  page)  resulting 
from  Illegal   procedures  were  estimated   by 
Dr.  Hellman  over  two  years  ago  to  cost  In 
the  range  from  $375  to  $2000  per  patient. 
Medical  costs  have  continued  to  climb  In  the 
last  two  years  as  we  all  are  very  much  aware. 
These  figures  do  not  take  Into  consideration 
any  future  cost  relative  to  AFDC  or  other 
welfare  payments  or  any  societal   burdens 
resulting  from  extra  strain  on  public  serv- 
ices or  complications  often  linked  with  the 
unwanted  child  in  dealing  with  society.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would  knowingly  inflict  this  kind  of  cost 
upon  either  indigent  women  or  upon  them- 
selves. There  Is  no  way  In  which  a  fiscal 
conservative  could  justify  a  ban  of  federal 
funding  on  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  whole  question  of  federal  funding  for 
abortions  has  arisen  because  there  are  peo- 
ple who  feel  abortion  Is  wrong — period.  We 
now  often  hear  about  "alternatives  to  abor- 
tion" and  reducing  the  need  for  abortion. 
We  would  posit  that  the  best  and  certainly 
the  most  logical  manner  In  which  to  reduce 
the  need  for   abortions   Is   to   discover   the 
cause  of  abortion  need  and  then  attempt  to 
treat    that    cause.    Certainly    any   historian 
can  Illustrate  that  to  attempt  treatment  of 
a  symptom  rather  than  dealing  with  the  root 
cause  of  the  issue  itself  win  only  provoke 
greater  societal  unrest  and  friction  and  will 
not  In  any  way  alleviate  the  problem.  The 
abortion  issue  Is  a  case  In  point.  Abortions 
occur  because  women  are  faced  with  un- 
wanted pregnancies.  They  will  not  cease  to 
occur   through    application    of   a    band-aid 
treatment.     I.e.,     attempting     to     prohibit 
women  from  obtaining  them.  The  only  way 
in  which  to  lessen  the   need  for  abortion 
services  Is  to  find  ways  of  preventing  un- 
wanted   pregnancies.    This    can    come    only 
from    Increased    and   better   sex   education 
programs,    much    more    contraceptive    re- 
search,   and   provision   of   family   planning 
services  to  all   who  want  and   need  them. 
Needless  to  say,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
In  all  of  these  areas. 

NARAL  commends  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  the  past  Congresses  for  their  com- 
mitment and  initiatives  In  these  areas,  but 


Tinfortunately  the  new  budget  requests  will 
not  go  far  in  providing  substantive  gains 
in  the  areas  listed  above.  It  is  particularly 
alarming  to  us  that  the  Administration  could 
so  emphatically  oppose  abortion  services  for 
the  Indigent  In  view  of  the  principles  of 
basic  human  rights  Involved  and  In  view 
of  the  great  unmet  needs  this  country  faces 
In  pregnancy  prevention  for  the  middle  class 
and  rich,  but  most  Importantly  for  the  poor 
who  historically  have  always  suffered  the 
most  from  being  unable  to  control  their 
fertility. 

There  is  no  foolproof  and  safe  method  of 
contraception  presently  available.  Everyone 
Is  familiar  with  the  studies  showing  serious 
health  risks  related  to  usage  of  the  "pill"  and 
Intra-uterlne  devices.  We  need  to  encourage 
the  development  of  contraception  that  U 
safe,  simple,  effective  (failsafe),  and  inex- 
pensive. A  table  Is  attached  for  your  Informa- 
tion detailing  how  acute  the  unmet  need  for 
family  planning  services  still  remains  In  the 
states  represented  by  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee.  A  great  amount  of  effort 
is  required  simply  to  proliferate  the  avaU- 
able  famUy  planning  information  to  those  In 
need  of  It.  Since  teenagers  account  for  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  abortions  per- 
formed. It  is  imperative  that  sex  education 
and  contraception  be  made  Increasingly 
available  to  them.  Clearly,  non-access  has 
not  worked,  teenagers  are  Instead  becoming 
sexually  active  at  ever  younger  ages. 

Even  If  the  appropriations  request  were 
greatly  Increased  to  facilitate  the  meeting  of 
all  these  needs,  what  about  the  people  In 
the  meantime?  What  about  those  women 
who  simply  do  not  have  access  to  family 
planning  services  yet;  what  about  the  women 
who  have  contraceptive  failure;  what  about 
those  women  who  become  pregnant  simply 
because  of  lack  of  Information;  what  about 
those  women  who  cannot  for  health  rea- 
sons use  the  most  effective  methods  of  birth 
control  now  avaUable;  what  about  victims 
of  rape  and  Incest;  what  about  women  who 
find  they  are  carrying  a  genetically  defective 
fetus;  and  what  about  those  women  who  are 
suffering  from  serious  diseases  at  the  same 
time  they  are  pregant?  The  need  for  abor- 
tion will  probably  never  be  totally  eradi- 
cated—and certainly  not  within  this  year! 
That  Is  why  It  Is  so  disconcerting  to  "hear 
Secretary  Callfano  speak  of  the  compassion 
the  government  must  feel  for  the  poor  and 
his  belief  that  DHEW  is  the  "People's  De- 
partment" but  yet  be  so  readv  to  cast  away 
the  rights  and  the  needs  of  the  poor  In  ad- 
vocating denial  of  their  access  to  abortion 
services.  It  is  imperative  that  the  human 
rights  of  the  poor  In  this  country  be  re- 
membered as  well  as  the  human  rights  of 
those  in  other  countries. 

The  final  point  to  be  made  Is  that  those 
individuals  seeking  to  ban  federal  funding 
of  abortions  are  doing  so  because  of  their 
own  profound  moral/rellglous  convictions 
against  abortion.  They  are  not  willing  to 
tolerate  the  differing  moral  viewpoints  of 
others  in  our  society,  let  alone  recognize  the 
real-life  situation  with  regard  to  abortion 
and  unwanted  pregnancies  as  outlined  above. 
Indeed,  it  Is  Ironic  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  most  anxious  to  prohibit  abortion 
are  strongly  opposed  to  contraception  and 
sex  education  and  appear  to  dismiss  quite 
lightly  the  constitutional  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals to  make  their  own  decisions  about 
chlldbearlng.  This  is  especially  Interesting 
since  no  one  Is  being  compelled  to  do  any- 
thing against  ones  own  will.  This  Is  a  serious 
challenge  to  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
all  Americans  which  guarantees  freedom  of 
(as  well  as  from)  religion  and  which  makes 
separation  of  church  and  state  a  fimda- 
mental  tenet  of  our  pluralistic,  democratic 
society.  In  such  a  society  It  Is  expected  that 
never  will  everyone  agree.  Moreover,  no  re- 
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Uglous  body  has  the  right  to  impose  its  own 
conception  of  morality  upon  the  society 
through  secular  law.  For  all  those  who  are 
morally  opposed  to  forcing  people  to  bear 
unwanted  children  and  having  to  pay  the 
resultant  financial  and  societal  cost.  Prob- 
ably everyone  resents  some  ways  in  which 


the  government  has  expended  public  funds. 
In  such  Instances,  decisions  must  be  made 
upon  the  criteria  of  what  is  the  fairest  to 
those  Involved  and  the  closest  akin  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  our  Constitution. 
With  regard  to  the  question  before  us,  the 
answer    Is    clear — that    federal    funding    of 


abortion   services   for   the   indigent   should 
continue. 

NARAL  strongly  urges  the  Subcommittee 
to  continue  federal  funding  of  abortions  for 
low-income  women  and  to  reject  any  lan- 
guage seeking  to  prohibit  or  limit  access 
of  such  services  to  the  poor. 


State  of  subcommittee 
member 


Number  of 

women  in 
need  (IS  to 

44);  below 
200  percent 

of  poverty 


Number  of 
women  in 

need  (age: 
15  to  19) 

B 


Number  of 

low-income 

patients 

served  in 

fiscal  year 

1974 

(15  to  44) 


Percent  of 
patients 

served  in 
fiscal  year 
1974  (age: 

15  to  19) 


Percent  of 

those  in 

need  served 

in  fiscal 

year  1974 

(15  to  44) 


Florida 357,027  129,790  112,743  34.5  31 

Indiana 218,398  107,974  45,643  31.1  20 

Maryland 158,991  79,034  81,316  32.7  51 

Massachusetts 203,913  102,136  60,298  29.2  29 

Missouri 227,856  93,817  81,969  32.0  35 

New  Jersey 230,463  131,028  80,834  29.9  35 


State  of  subcommittee 
member 


Number  of 

women  in 
need  (15  to 

44);  below 
200  percent 

of  poverty 


Number  of 
women  In 

need  (age: 
15  to  19) 

B 


Number  of 

low-Income 

patients 

served  In 

fiscal  year 

1974 

(15  to  44) 


Percent  of 
patients 

served  in 
fiscal  year 
1974  (age: 

15  to  19) 


Percent  of 

those  in 

need  served 

in  fiscal 

year  1974 

(15  to  44) 


North  Dakota 38,882  13,676  6,547  17.5  16 

Pennsylvania 510,010  221,143  128,081  31.7  25 

South  Carolina 188,290  59,025  61,431  31.5  32 

Washington 140,274  66,233  66,384  36.7  47 

West  Virginia 118,155  35,961  21,657  23.0  18 

Wisconsin 180,071  37,690  2,324  11.7  1 


Note:  Data  Is  from  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  research  and  development  division  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 


SUMMARY     OP     BUDGET     REQUEST 

The  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League  is  testifying  on  behalf  of  continued 
federal  funding  of  abortions  for  low-income 
women.  We  are  requesting  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  ensure  con- 
tinued funding  through  defeat  of  any  lan- 
guage. Including  that  of  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment to  last  year's  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  1977,  which  would  restrict  the 
availability  of  legal  abortion  services  to  the 
Indigent. 

NARAL  believes  that  poor  women  should 
have  equal  access  to  abortion  services  as  do 
their  wealthier  covmterparts  In  society  and 
should  be  allowed  to  fully  exercise  their  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  right  to  choose  safe, 
legal  abortion  or  to  choose  to  continue  their 
pregnancy.  Under  a  Hyde  Amendment,  preg- 
nant low-Income  women  would  be  compelled 
to  bear  unwanted  children  or  resort  to  self- 
Induced  or  Illegal  abortion  procedures  which 
are  severely  damaging  in  terms  of  risks  to  the 
woman's  life  and  health.  The  public  health 
benefits  of  legal  abortion  have  been  dramatic 
In  terms  of  reduced  death  and  medical  com- 
plications statistics.  Certainly  the  taxpayer 
cost  Is  much  less  if  poor  women  are  allowed 
the  right  to  terminate  unwanted  pregnan- 
cies. 

Lower  federal  courts  have  consistently 
found  that  denial  by  states  of  abortion  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  is  In  contravention  to  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Constitution 
when  the  state  will  fund  only  prenatal  and 
delivery  care.  The  government  can  remain 
neutral  only  by  allowing  poor  women  both 
options — to  either  continue  or  terminate  a 
pregnancy.  Such  restrictions  are  also  dis- 
criminatory in  that  the  right  to  choose  is 
allowed  only  to  those  who  can  afford  It;  the 
civil  rights  of  the  poor  are  ignored. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  Increase  the  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  proliferation  of  family 
planning  services,  contraceptive  research, 
and  sex  education  programs.  This  Is  the  only 
means  through  which  to  help  reduce  the 
need  for  abortion.  A  Table  has  been  ap- 
pended to  outline  the  unmet  need  for  family 
planning  services  to  low-Income  women  in 
the  states  represented  by  the  Members  of  this 
Subcommittee. 


ENERGY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  thoughtful  and  provocative  speech 
on  the  Nation's  energy  problems  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Bennett  Johnston. 

Speaking  to  the  15th  anniversary  din- 
ner of  the  New  England  Fuel  Institute, 
which  also  was  honoring  its  longtime  ex- 


ecutive vice  president,  Charlie  Burk- 
hardt,  Senator  Johnston  offered  a  com- 
pelling call  for  unified  national  action  in 
meeting  our  Nation's  energy  crisis. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Subcommittee  will  bear 
major  responsibility  for  considering  the 
President's  new  energy  package.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  better  forum  could  be 
sought  for  helping  to  develop  a  plan  that 
will  be  fair  to  all  regions  and  to  all 
citizens. 

He  has  listened  with  fairness  and  ob- 
jectivity already  to  two  special  issues 
that  affected  the  northeast — the  question 
of  regional  strategic  reserves  and  the  ur- 
gent midwinter  need  for  entitlements — 
and  he  has  acted  out  of  his  recognition 
of  the  facts  in  each  case. 

I  may  differ  with  him,  and  he  with 
me,  on  specific  policies.  But  I  admire 
greatly  his  determination  to  pursue  a 
national  solution  to  the  serious  energy 
problems  that  we  face  in  a  way  that  is 
equitable  to  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston  Speech  to 
THE  New  England  Fuel  Institute 

On  January  31,  1977,  at  the  height  of  our 
winter  energy  crisis,  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  stopped  the  construction  of  a 
TVA  dam  designed  to  Increase  electricity 
production  In  order  to  protect  a  three-inch 
minnow  known  as  the  "snail  darter".  In  case 
you  have  never  heard  of  the  "snail  darter". 
It  is  a  brownish  little  fish  which  lives  In  16 
miles  of  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  numbers 
at  most  15,000,  feeds  on  snails  and  has  no 
known  use — not  even  as  fish  bait.  The  snail 
darter  was  first  discovered  in  1973 — almost 
six  years  after  the  TelUco  Dam  project  was 
begun — and  was  not  placed  on  the  Endan- 
gered Species  List  of  the  Interior  Department 
until  1975 — almost  ten  years  after  Congress 
first  appropriated  money  for  the  project.  The 
$116  million  Tellico  Dam  project,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  provide  electricity  for  20,000 
homes  and  was  90%  complete  when  the 
Coifrt  Issued  Its  Injunction.  By  the  way,  the 
Court  was  not  even  sure  that  completion  of 
the  TVA  project  would  harm  the  snail 
darter,  stating  rather  that  the  project  "may 
destroy  or  modify  the  critical  habitat  of  the 
snail  darter". 

I  don't  mean  to  blame  this  lowly  fish  for 
all  our  energy  problems,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
demean    or    denigrate    the    environmental 


movement  in  this  land  which  has  done  so 
much  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  our  land 
and  water.  But  this  Is  a  prime  example  of 
misplaced  priorities,  lack  of  direction  and 
failure  to  respond  intelligently  to  the  energy 
problem  as  It  has  developed.  The  Arab  Em- 
bargo in  1973  showed  us  that  the  United 
States  had  an  energy  supply  problem  and  was 
far  too  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  our 
crude  oil.  The  "winter  crisis  of  1977"  re- 
minded us  that  not  only  do  we  still  have  an 
energy  supply  problem,  but  also  that  our 
supply  problem  has  a  domestic  aspect  as 
well — insufficient  domestic  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  Inadequate  domestic  fuel  oil 
refining  and  storing  capacity. 

Call  it  a  crisis  or  a  shortage  or  whatever 
you  will,  our  energy  problem  is  real,  acute 
and  the  fact  Is  that  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
solve  It.  In  place  of  constructive,  afllrmatlve 
action,  we  have  substituted  three  different 
attitudes  or  states  of  mind  which  have  pre- 
vented any  real  solution. 

The  first  is  regionalism.  Each  region  has 
adopted  a  "selge  mentality".  Each  concerns 
Itself  only  with  Its  own  misplaced  fears  and 
incorrectly  Identified  Interests.  The  West 
Coast  believes  it  has  a  glut  of  oil.  It  resists 
receiving  Alaskan  oil  by  tanker  and  opposes 
a  pipeline  across  Its  state  to  deliver  that  oil 
to  other  regions  of  the  country.  The  West  is 
concerned  with  what  It  regards  as  the  rape 
of  Its  lands  by  strip  mining  or  the  loss  of  its 
water  to  coal  slurry  pipelines.  My  region 
believes  It  has  done  Its  share  for  energy  pro- 
duction and  talks  of  cutting  back  on  pro- 
duction In  order  to  retain  oil  and  natural 
gas  for  our  own  use.  There  was  even  a  time — 
now  past — when  my  region  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  a  refinery  In  New  England  in 
order  to  protect  our  own  domestic  produc- 
tion. I  might  add  that  your  group  took  the 
Initiative  In  fighting  for  that  refinery  long 
before  others  in  New  England  saw  the  dangers 
of  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  Imports.  But  the 
East,  while  wringing  Its  hands  over  the 
dangers  of  oil  tanker  spills — as  well  It  should 
In  light  of  the  recent  Arg^o  Merchant  dis- 
aster— opposes  Outer  Continental  Shelf  drill- 
ing, a  superport  or  additional  refinery  siting. 
A  recent  Washington  Post  editorial  Identified 
the  East  Coast  attitude  as  the  "Atlantic  state 
of  mind".  To  quote  the  Post: 

"It  is  an  attitude  that  vehemently  opposes 
offshore  drilling,  or  the  construction  of  new 
refineries,  or  the  development  of  oil  ports. 
But  It  is  also  an  attitude  that  bitterly  resents 
rising  fuel  costs  and  utility  bUIs.  This  at- 
titude concedes  that  the  disruptive  and 
sometimes  dirty  process  of  producing  and 
refining  oil  Is  necessary,  but  wants  It  to  take 
place  somewhere  else.  At  the  same  time,  It 
does  not  see  why  the  northeastern  states 
should  pay  any  more  for  their  fuel  than,  aay, 
the  southwest." 
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The  second  attitude  1b  the 
drome.  Indeed,  recently  65% 
by  Lou  Harris  for  ABC  News 
behavior  of  big  oil  companies 
to  blame"  for  our  energy  crlsli 
delights  to  phrases  like  " 
"conspiring  with  the  Arab  oil 
tlons."  I  might  add  that  you 
of  fuel  oil,  are  often  accusei 
conspirators  with  big  oil 
crease.  The  current 
attitude  are  the  delusion  that 
of  oil  and  gas  squirreled  awa; 
try — ^all   we   have   to   do   is 
severely    for    withholding 
Somehow,  the  logic  goes,  If  we 
the  rest  of  their  price 
their  depletion  allowance 
vertically,  horizontally,  and 
agonally,  then  all  will  be  well 
will  flow  abundantly  into 
at  a  low  price. 

The   third   attitude   Is   the 
mentality" — an  enshrining  of 
concerns  above  everything  and 
to  balance  these  legitimate 
the  equally  legitimate 
sulflclency.  Jobs  and  the 
the  mentality  Is  characterized 
to  recognize  that  the  quallt 
sists  of  more  than  just 
and  the  pristine  purity  of  oui 
This  attitude  manifests   Itseli 
of  ways — but  most  obviously 
failure  to  build  refineries 
drilling  on  your  Atlantic  OCS 

Well,  what  has  been  the 
triple    threat   of   regionalism, 
and  the  snail  darter  mentallt ' 
from   bad   to   worse   energy- 
getting  there  faster  all  the 

At  the  time  of  the  1973  Aral 
imported  about  37%  of  our 
we  Import  about  50%.  Prior  tc 
the  Arab  OFEC  nations 
of  our  oil  imports.  Now,  Arab 
account  for  38%  of  our  Impor^ 
produced  about  9.2  million 
of  crude  oil  domestically 
only  a  little  more  than  8 
day.  In  1973,  we  produced  22.6 
feet  of  natural  gas — last  year 
less  than  20  trillion  cubic  fee 
first  8  months  of  1976,  the  amo 
gas  dedicated  to  the  Interstalje 
cllned  by  5%  from  1975 

We  told  ourselves  that  our 
of  coal  would  be  our  salvatloi  i 
three  and  a  hair  years  since 
we've   increased   our  coal 
total  of  only  12% — only  4% 
recent   FEA   study   states    tha 
States  miost  almost  double  its 
tlon  In  the  next  eight  years 
665  million  tons  per  year  to 
tons.  The  percentage  of  our 
eratlng  capacity  provided  by 
has  Increased  only  marginally 
from  about  4.5%  to  9%  in  1976 
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On  the  demand  side,  the 
bleak.   The  Federal   Energy 
estimates  that  our  energy 
tlnue  to  increase  each  year  un 
annual  rate  of  2.5%  per 
from  the  3.6%  per  year  rate 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  1973 
rate,  our  energy  consumption 
greater  in  1985  than  it  was  last 
light  of  our  Increase  In 
year  of  over  3%,  we  may  be  co 
more  energy  In   1985   than 
Jected.  We've  made  some 
conservation.  We  have  some 
portant  plans  for  energy 
will    be   studied   by   my 
Energy   Conservation   and 
the   fact   is  that  conservation 
presently  envisioned,  can  not 
reduce  future  demand,  but 
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the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  energy  de- 
mand. 

But  stating  the  problem  Is  easy   I'm  sure 
many  of  you  feel,  In  fact,  that  the  energy 
problem  is  not  a  particularly  thorny  problem 
for  an  oil  producing  state  senator.  But  the 
energy  problems  which  face  us  In  Louisiana 
are  the  same  problems  which  face  you  in 
New  England — high  prices  and  uncertainty 
of  supply.  So,  I  do  not  recommend  that  we 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  legitimate  problems  of 
each  re>^lon;   nor  that  we  turn  the  nation 
over  to  Exxon;    nor  that  we  abandon  our 
concern  over  the  dangers   of  monopoly  or 
price  gouging;  nor  that  we  Junk  the  environ- 
mental ethic  which  we  have  Just  recently  ac- 
quired and  which  Is  so  Important  to  each  of 
us.   But   in  the  last  decade.   Congress  has 
adopted  a  Clean  Air  Act,  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  a  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  the  Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act 
of  1970,  the  on  Pollution  Act.  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974.  Congress  is  now  consid- 
ering a  strip  mining  bill,  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  amendments  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  Regardless  of 
the  merits  of  these  bills,  they  have  an  impact 
on  our  ability  to  produce  energy — and  that 
Impact  Is  sometimes  reflected  In  Icwer  pro- 
duction,   Inordinate    delays    and    Increased 
costs  to  the  consumer.  So  I  propose  that  we 
begin    today    to    take    a    hard    look    at   our 
energy  needs  and  our  options  for  obtaining 
that  energv;  that  we  analyze  each  alterna- 
tive energy  source   for  Its   relevant   capital 
and  other  economic  costs,  Its  environmental, 
national  ^ecxirlty  and  balance-of -trade  im- 
plications as  well  as  the  other  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  In  sum  we  must 
put  together  a  plan  that  will  produce  energy 
and  facilitate  its  use. 

I  believe  that  when  New  England  analyzes 
Its  energy  needs  and  energy  options — balanc- 
ing the  various  irade-offs  as  I  have  dis- 
cussed— then  New  England  will  be  guided  by 
enlightened  regionalism — an  attitude,  I  be- 
lieve, which  would  encourage  construction 
of  superport  drilUng  on  the  Atlantic  OCS, 
and  Increased  domestic  r'^flnery  capacity. 

The  East  Coast  supply-price  picture  is  even 
more  dismal  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Although  25%  of  our  nation's  popu- 
lation Is  located  on  the  East  Coast,  East 
Coast  refineries  can  provide  only  about  one- 
third  of  your  petroleum  product  require- 
ments. Over  ninety  percent  of  the  feedstock 
for  those  refineries  Is  crude  oil  Imported  from 
foreign  countries.  For  most  of  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  your  petroleiim  product  needs, 
you  mvist  rely  on  imports  from  foreign  refin- 
ers who.  in  turn,  must  rely  tetany  on  for- 
eign oil  producers  for  their  feedstocks.  I 
might  add  that  recent  FEA  regulations  have 
almost  banned  Gulf  Coast  refiners  from  your 
market.  In  short,  yoxir  region  Is  the  most 
vulnerable  to  pricing  by  foreign  nations  and 
you  should  not  be  surprised  that  your  fuel 
costs  are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation. 
A  superport  will  help  you  reduce  the  cost 
of  your  Imported  crude  oil  supply  and  pro- 
tect you  from  some  of  the  environmental 
risks  accompanylnig  the  hundreds  of  tankers 
which  visit  your  shores  each  year.  There  can 
be  little  question  that  large,  modern  super- 
tankers, off-loading  their  cargo  into  a  pipe- 
line many  miles  offshore  pose  le?!s  danger 
to  your  beaches  than  the  Argo  Merchant's 
of  this  world. 

New  refineries  built  in  New  England*  to 
produce  mainly  distillates  and  residual  fuel 
oil  will  lessen  your  vulnerability  to  foreign 
price  Increases  and  product  supply  Interrup- 
tions. They  will  be  more  help  to  you  than 
regional  strategic  petroleum  reserves,  al- 
though you  should  know  that  Senator  Ken- 


nedy. Senator  Durkin  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing to  convince  FEA  to  locate  a  regional 
heavy  fuel  oil  storage  supply  in  New  England 
as  part  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
program.  Of  course,  you  all  know  v/hat  hap- 
pened this  winter.  Supplies  of  home  heating 
fuel  ran  dangerously  low  In  your  region  and 
the  o  Iv  recourse  was  to  import  expensive 
distillates  from  foreign  refineries  in  unprec- 
edented quantities — an  average  of  700.000 
barrels  per  day  in  February.  New  England 
asked  FEA  for,  and  received,  a  special  entitle- 
ment subsidy  this  winter  to  lessen  the  Im- 
pact of  the  higher  priced  fuel  oil  Imports  on 
the  New  Fngland  consumer.  Of  course,  the 
consumers  in  the  rest  of  the  nation  paid 
for  that  subsidy  by  paying  a  little  more  for 
the  fuel  they  purchased.  You  receive  a  sub- 
sidy on  your  residual  fuel  oil,  again  paid  for 
by  consumers  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
While  there  may  be  some  equity  In  this  sub- 
sidy, the  effect  of  the  FEA  product  entitle- 
ment program  on  residual  fuel  has  been  to 
drive  out  of  business  the  largest  independent. 
gra«s-roots  refinery  to  begin  operation  In 
the  last  decade. 

Although  a  portion  of  these  subsidies  have 
flowed  through  to  the  consumer,  many  of 
the  subsidy  has  been  retained  by  foreign 
refiners  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
FEA.  To  date,  the  nation  has  been  wUllng  to 
subsidize  New  England's  fuel  costs.  You  have 
been  willing  to  accept  that  subsidy  knowing, 
nonetheless,  that  each  new  subsidy  program 
Is  a  further  disincentive  to  new  domostlc 
refining  capacity — thus  further  cementing 
your  reliance  on  foreign  refiners.  I  believe 
your  best,  most  enlightened  interest  lies  in 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  refin- 
ing capacity  In  your  region  and  weaning 
yourselves  off  of  the  Caribbean  refiners. 

But   most   Importantly,   you   need   to  en- 
courage an   aggressive  drilling  program  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
A  prime  example  of  the  "SnaU  darter  men- 
tality" which  I  have  not  previously  men- 
tioned   concerns    the    frenetic    enthusiasm 
with  which  some  in  your  region  greeted  the 
court    decision    cancelling    the    recent    At- 
lantic OCS  lease  sale.  Approximately,   that 
decision,  like  the  snail  darter  decision,  was 
rendered  at  the  height  of  our  recent  winter 
energy  crisis.   According   to  the   Geological 
Survey,   there   is   thought   to   be   about    14 
trinion  cubic  feet  of  undiscovered  and  re- 
coverable natural  gas  on  the  Atlantic  OCS 
and  as  much  as  4  billion  barrels  of  undis- 
covered but  recoverable  crude  oil.  Of  course, 
these  are  only  estimates.  There  may  be  con- 
siderably more.  There  may  be  considerably 
less.  There  may  be  none.  Although  no  one 
will  know  for  sure  until  there  Is  a  con«!lder- 
able  amount  of  drilling,   someone   believes 
In  the  area — because  the  oil  companies  bid 
$1.4  binion  for  the  drUllng  rights.  Whatever 
is  there.  It  will  some  day  be  only  a  pipeline 
away,  if  your  region  will  only  encourage  Its 
development.  Surely  pipelines  and  OCS  drill- 
ing are  considerably  safer  environmentally 
than  the  transportation  of  oil  to  your  shores 
by  tankers.  A  recent  study  by  the  CouncH 
on  Environmental  Quality  reveals  that  five 
times  as  much  oil  has  been  spilled  Into  our 
oceans  from  tankers  than  from  OCS  drlU- 
ing;    ten  times  as  much  from  all  ships  as 
from  OCS  drilling;    and  six  times  as  much 
oil  has  entered  our  oceans  from  the  crank- 
cases  of  automobiles  as  from  OCS  drilling. 
In   fact,   thirty   percent   of  the   oil   In   our 
oceans  today  has  come  from  the  crankca.ses 
of  our  automobiles.  Forty  years  of  drilling 
21.000    wells    on    offshore    Louisiana    have 
taught  us  there  is  little  danger  of  lasting 
adverse    environmental    impact    from    OCS 
drilling.  Recently,  the  Environmental   Pro- 
tection Agency  revealed  that,  although  re- 
search Is  continuing,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
lasting    environmental    harm    from    an    ell 
spill.  In  fact,  according  to  Britain's  Plym- 
outh Laboratory,  the  detergent  used  to  clean 
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up  after  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  in  1967 
caused  more  harm  to  the  environment  than 
did  the  oil.  In  short,  I  believe  It  Is  not  only 
in  your  economic  Interest  to  encourage  OCS 
drilling,  but  In  your  environmental  Interest 
as  well. 

Vou  might  also  be  Interested  to  know 
that  your  state  may  now  participate  with 
the  federal  government  In  some  of  the  reve- 
nues from  the  development  of  the  OCS.  Last 
year  Congress  created  a  Coastal  Energy  Im- 
pact assistance  program  with  $1.2  billion  In 
loans  and  grants  to  assist  coastal  states 
mainly  in  developing  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  support  the  OCS  development.  I  do 
not  believe  the  grant  pcrtion  of  the  program 
is  either  big  enough  or  leaves  enough  dis- 
cretion with  the  states.  I  will  soon  offer  an 
amendment  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  and 
I  hope  to  have  the  support  of  your  Senators 
and  Congressmen. 

In  summary,  we've  all  got  to  rid  ourselves 
of  "selge  mentality"  regionalism  in  favor 
of  an  enlightened  regionalism  which  works 
to  the  national  good.  We  all  must — and  I 
particularly  Include  politicians  in  this — rid 
ourselves  of  scapegoatism  which  divides  us 
and  diverts  us  from  the  real  energy  issue. 
And  as  for  the  snail  darter  mentality,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  such  a 
simplistic  approach  to  difficult  and  delicate 
problems.  We  must  resolve  now,  to  make 
enlightened  decisions  which  more  accurately 
balance  the  interests  of  preserving  our  en- 
vironment and  providing  energy  for  our 
people. 

THE  F-18 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most since  the  day  the  F-18  program  was 
first  announced,  I  have  expressed  my 
doubts  that  the  program  would  ever  get 
off  the  ground.  Lately,  there  have  been 
persistent  reports  indicating  Navy  is  en- 
countering severe  funding  problems  for 
Its  ongoing  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
grams for  the  next  5  years.  One  of  the 
possible  solutions  being  reported  is  that 
the  F-18  program  would  be  canceled. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Navy  will  make  an 
early  decision  on  the  F-18  program  be- 
cause currently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress is  a  request  of  $626.6  million  for 
continued  development  of  the  F-18  and 
$29.3  million  for  advanced  procurement. 
Now  if  the  decision  is  about  to  be  made 
that  the  Navy  is  not  going  to  proceed 
with  this  program,  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful for  the  Congress  to  know,  since  there 
are  many  other  programs,  some  of  which 
were  cut  by  the  incoming  administra- 
tion, that  could  use  these  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  which  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  detail,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Aviation  Week  and  Space 

Technology,  Apr.  4,  1977] 
NAVY  Weighs  F-18  Program  Delay 

Washington. — Navy  is  considering  plans 
to  delay  the  McDonnell  Douglas/Northrop 
F-18  air  combat  fighter  program  by  at  least 
a  year  beginning  with  the  Fiscal  1979  budget 
submission  and  also  wants  to  halt  its  pro- 
curement of  the  Lockheed  P-8C  antisub- 
marine warfare  aircraft. 

The  plan  is  aimed  at  aiding  the  service  In 
overcoming  serious  funding  shortages  that 
begin  with  the  Fiscal  1979  request  (AW&ST 


Mar.  28,  p.  14).  The  Navy  had  been  com- 
mitted to  24  squadrons  of  the  P-3C  at  a 
procurement  rate  of  14  aircraft  per  year 
through  the  five-year  defense  plan. 

The  aircraft  already  has  been  to  Australia 
with  10  Orlons  going  to  that  nation,  and  18 
CP-140S,  a  variant  of  the  P-3C,  sold  to 
Canada.  These  are  government-to-govern- 
ment agreements,  and  the  impact  of  the 
Navy's  plan  to  stop  procm-ement  of  the  P-3C 
is  being  assessed. 

The  Navy  already  has  requested  long-lead 
funding  in  Fiscal  1978  and  deliveries  of  the 
P-3C  Include  11  aircraft  from  Fiscal  1977 
funding,  and  12  scheduled  for  Fiscal  1978 
funding.  The  production  rate  would  go  to 
14  aircraft  per  year  In  Fiscal  1979  If  the 
order  Is  not  canceled. 

The  first  Australian  aircraft  will  be  de- 
livered In  December,  1977,  with  nine  sched- 
uled for  delivery  In  Fiscal  1978.  Canada  will 
get  Its  first  aircraft  in  1980. 

Industry  officials  believe  it  will  not  save 
the  service  any  money  to  cancel  or  delay  the 
F-18  fighter  program.  Delaying  the  program 
by  a  year  will  only  increase  costs  in  the  long 
run  by  adding  to  the  unit  cost.  Industry 
officials  believe  it  will  cost  the  Navy  about 
$12.5  bUllon  to  procure  additional  F-14As 
and  Vought  A-7Es  If  the  F-18  program  is 
scrapped.  That  figure  Includes  an  estimate  of 
$3.3-3.7  billion  to  develop  a  new  engine  for 
the  F-14B,  and  $2.3  billion  for  F-14A  modi- 
fications already  planned,  including  en- 
gine Improvements. 


(From  the  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technol- 
ogy, Mar.  28,  1977] 
Hard  Choices  Confronting  Navy 
(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Navy  Is  examining  several 
drastic  alternatives  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
funding  constraints  on  fleet  modernization, 
readiness  and  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

Among  the  alternatives  are: 

Cancellation  of  one  of  three  major  aircraft 
procurement  programs:  the  Northrop/Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  F-18  air  combat  fighter,  the 
Grumman  F-14A  air-superlorlty  fighter  or 
the  Lockheed  P-3C  anti-submarine  warfare 
aircraft. 

Reduction  In  form  levels. 

Stretchout  in  a  number  of  procurement 
programs.  This  would  ease  the  funding  con- 
straints on  a  near-term  basis  but  cost  the 
Navy  more  in  procurement  funds  over  the 
long  run  with  resulting  high  unit  costs  for 
the  weapons  Involved. 

A  number  of  senior  Navy  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  reduction  in  force  levels  and 
stretching  present  procurement  programs 
are  Ineffectual  and  piecemeal  approaches  to 
the  problem  the  Navy  faces  of  trying  to  sup- 
port force  levels  adequately  for  12  aircraft 
carriers  through  the  five-year  defense  plan. 

In  providing  funding  for  aviation  needs, 
the  Navy  expects  a  shortage  of  approximately 
$700  million  in  Fiscal  1979,  more  than  $800 
million  m  Fiscal  1980  and  about  $1  billion  In 
Fiscal   1981. 

There  is  Just  not  enough  money  available 
during  the  five-year  defense  plan  to  continue 
all  of  the  Navy's  aircraft  and  missile  procvire- 
ment  programs  while  providing  adequate  op- 
erating and  maintenance  funding  and  to 
continue  necessary  research  and  development 
work,  according  to  Navy  officials.  The  Navy 
expects  to  come  up  about  $5.7  billion  short 
over  the  next  five  years. 

The  Navy  is  seeking  $3.7  billion  in  Fiscal 

1978  for  aircraft  procurement.  In  the  Fiscal 

1979  authorization  request,  which  was  sub- 
mitted with  the  Fiscal  1978  budget  to  Con- 
gress, the  Navy  asked  for  $4.3  billion.  This 
figure  was  submitted  under  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration and  has  not  yet  been  cut  by  the 
Defense  Dept.  under  orders  from  the  Carter 
Administration.  Of  that  amount  a  total  of 


$2.8  billion  has  been  earmarked  for  aircraft 
procurement — $654  million  for  Grumman 
A-6A/EA-6Bs/E-2Cs,  $948  miUlon  for  P-18 
procurement  and  development  and  $1.2  bU- 
llon for  60  F-14s. 

InternaUy,  the  service  has  placed  a  "fence" 
around  the  funding  available  for  aviation 
programs.  The  fiscal  fence  limits  funding 
levels  to  budget  constraints  provided  by  the 
Administration. 

Compounding  the  service's  fiscal  problems 
Is  congressional  pressure  for  the  Navy  to 
fund  competitive  development  of  a  new  en- 
gine for  the  F-14B  and  to  formulate  a  pro- 
curement plan  for  the  engine.  Navy  officials 
believe  that  it  wUl  cost  the  service  $50-60 
million  In  FUcal  1979  for  engine  development 
alone. 

The  total  cost  for  developing  a  new  engine 
with  three  manufacturers  competing  Is  esti- 
mated at  8400-$500  million.  Another  $2.3 
billion  will  be  needed  for  engine  procure- 
ment, which  is  based  on  beginning  the  F-14 
re-engining  effort  In  1984. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Navy  is  forced  to 
continue  purchasing  kits  to  improve  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  TF30  engines  In  the  F-14As 
in  the  fieet.  Kits  to  improve  the  TF30  cost 
the  service  about  $800,000  each  and  Include 
redesign  of  the  first  stage  fan  blade  and  in- 
creased thickness  In  containment  cases 
around  the  front  and  rear  stages. 

Last  year  the  Navy  reprogrammed  money 
to  pay  for  the  kits  and  is  seeking  to  repro- 
gram  $66.9  million  from  the  canceled  Condor 
missile  program  this  year  for  that  purpose. 

Engine  Improvements  begin  on  the  pro- 
duction line  with  the  235th  F-14.  and  the 
service  will  retrofit  the  earlier  aircraft  with 
the  kits. 

In  Fiscal  1977,  Congress  gave  the  Navy  $15 
million  to  initiate  a  competitive  hardware 
demonstration  of  a  new  engine  for  the  F-14 
fighter  and  expected  the  service  to  Include  a 
funding  request  in  Fiscal  1978  to  continue 
the  development.  Because  the  money  from 
Congress  came  after  the  formulation  of  the 
program  objective  memorandum  by  the  Navy, 
a  funding  request  could  not  be  Included  in 
the  Fiscal  1978  budget. 

The  Navy  plans  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
allow  It  to  spread  the  $16  million  provided 
for  development  of  a  new  F-14  engine  over 
both  Fiscal  1977  and  Fiscal  1978  spending 
periods,  and  then  the  Navy  would  pick  up 
the  funding  for  the  new  engine  with  its  re- 
quest in  Fiscal  1979. 

The  Navy  plans  to  develop  the  new  F-14B 
engine  on  a  schedule  that  will  bring  It  Into 
the  Inventory  in  1984.  when  the  first  F-l4s 
are  planned  to  undergo  modernization  as 
part  of  a  service  life  extension  program  to 
add  another  4.200  operating  hours  to  the  air- 
craft In  the  fleet.  This  equates  to  approxi- 
mately another  12  years  of  service  life. 

The  Navy  needs  the  new  engine  for  an  In- 
crease in  power  for  the  fighter.  The  F-14A 
Initially  was  approved  In  Congress  with  the 
imderstandlng  that  the  fighter  would  be  re- 
englned  to  the  F-14B  starting  with  the  135th 
aircraft  to  come  off  the  Grumman  line. 

Congress  is  pressing  the  Defense  Dept.  for 
the  Navy  plan  to  develop  the  new  engine  and 
Congress  has  asked  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
required  to  finance  the  program  again  in 
Fiscal  1978  If  It  chooses. 

The  competitive  engine  development  pro- 
gram as  now  envisioned  would  Include  at 
least  three  manufacturers.  Thev  are  Pratt  & 
Whitney  with  the  F401  variant.  General  Elec- 
tric with  its  FIOIX  and  Allison  with  its  912- 
B32. 

Navy  officials  are  entering  a  reduced  spend- 
ing profile  at  a  time  when  the  service  has  too 
many  procurement  programs,  and  senior  offi- 
cials are  eyeing  the  biggest  production  pro- 
grams for  an  area  of  immediate  cuts  to  ease 
the  pressure  of  an  over-extended  position. 

Aircraft  procurement  costs  are  continuing 
to  climb,  and  this  Is  not  related  only  to 
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Inflation.  Tbe  Increased  cosl^ 
caused  by   advances  In 
weight  composite  materials  Is 
costs  are  Increasing.  There  is 
Increase  of  16-18%  per  year 
dustry  In  aircraft  components 
In    parts    costs    Impact    on 
through  aircraft  availability 
where   the  Navy  already  has 
funded. 

As  costs  Increase,  It  means 
ability  for  flight  hours  and  les  i 
man  hours  at  a  time  when  th< 
ing  a  concerted  efifort  to 
availability  rate  and  improve 
across  the  board. 

In  Fiscal  1979,  the 
enlng    the   Defense    Dept. 
which   will   lower   the   Navy's 
mandates   a  slgnlflcant 
Navy  funding  request  for 
an  adjiistment  to  at  least  one 
production  lines. 

Reductions  are  extremely 
aviation  because  of  the  way 
organize  for  carrier  operations 
tack,   early  warning  aircraft 
marine  warfare  aircraft  must 
a  single  platform  with  resupp^ 
carrier.  This  dictates  that  the 
small  buys  of  aircraft  each 
high  costs  to  make  up 
the  carriers. 

Naval  aviation  officials  bellev*  > 
approach  to  cutting  costs  Is  tc 
Inate  one   of   Its  production 
aircraft.  But  they  are  aware  It 
gain  approval  for  that  position 
PentajTon  and  the  Congress 

By  reducing  the  number  of 
curement   programs   by   one, 
modernization  and  stressing 
tween  research  and  developmenjt 
operations  and  maintenance 
clals  are  convinced  the  servlcfe 
improve  its  combat  effectlvene.^ 

The  low  part  of  the  high/low 
the  F-18  strike  fighter— is 
as  a  program  that  the  Navy 
to  afford,  particularly  since  the 
high  end  of  the  mix  Is 
creased  reliability  In  Block  9C 

The  P-14AS  taking  part  In 
nSAF  combat  evaluation 
AFB,  Nev..  are  all  Block  90 
are   achieving   an   overall   859! 
rate.  Block  90  aircraft  changre 
stallathJn    of    maneuvering 
placement  of  the  central  air 
and  a  new  ultra-high -frequene^ 

The  allowance  list  of  parts 
has  been  updated  for  the 
where  often   tawr  sorties  a 
and  85%  of  the  parts  are  stocked 
It  is  only  rarely  that  a  part  Is 
when   It  Is  required.  The  Nav3 
the   same  maintenance  and 
dvures  for  the  P-14A 
squadrons  In  the  fleet. 

F-14A  squadrons  on  the  USS 
nedy  operating  at  sea  In  the 
achieving  a  62  percent  alrcralt 
rate,  close  to  the  70  percent 
operations  standard  for  the 

If  the  Navy  decides  to,  and 
vlncc   the   Pentagon   and 
would  be  best  for  the  service  to 
fighter  program.  It  would  save 
lion  through  Fiscal  1988. 
ctu*ement  plans  through  the 
plan  Include: 

Fiscal     1978 — research    and 
only. 

Fiscal  1979 — nine  aircraft  at 
million 

Fiscal  1980 — 50  aircraft  for 
Fiscal  1981—72  aircraft  for 
Fiscal  1982—120  aircraft  at 
Not  only  has  the  Navy 
tagon  that  the  P-14A 
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expedited  to  reduce  costs,  It  also  has  man- 
aged to  persuade  some  senior  Defense  Dept. 
officials  that  the  F-18  does  not  have  a  real 
capability  for  the  fleet  air  defense  mission. 
The  fighter  was  not  designed  for  this  role, 
one  that  Navy  officials  consider  critical  to  the 
fleet's  survivability.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
argue,  the  F-14A  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
hottest  flghters  In  the  world  In  the  aerial 
combat  maneuvering  tests  now  In  progress  at 
Nellls  AFB. 

To  reduce  the  costs  of  the  F-14  by  expedit- 
ing the  production  schedule,  the  Navy  will 
get  621  of  the  flghters  In  lieu  of  a  planned 
403.  The  production  schedule  now  includes: 
Thirty-six  in  Fiscal  1977  which  will  be  de- 
livered next  year. 

Forty-four  in  Fiscal  1978  at  a  cost  of  $940.7 
million. 
Sixty  in  Fiscal  1979  for  $1.2  billion. 
Sixty  in  Fiscal  1980  for  $1.2  billion. 
Forty-two  In  Fiscal  1981  for  $795.3  million. 
Navy  officials  estimate  that  by  Increasing 
the  production  rate  of  the  F-14  from  13  per 
year  to  as  high  as  60  yer  year  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  pipeline,  spares  and  attri- 
tion aircraft  the  service  will  save  $2  million 
per  aircraft.  The  schedule  for  deliveries  has 
been  compressed  from  1988  to  final  deliveries 
In  1981. 

Because  of  the  performance  at  sea  of  the 
F-14AS,  the  Navy  is  not  anxious  to  halt  the 
procurement  of  the  fighter  at  403  and  not 
provide  necessary  spares  aircraft.  Neither  is 
the  Navy  keen  about  halting  the  P-3C  pro- 
duction line.  The  service  Is  committed  to 
achieving  an  all  P-3C  surveillance  inventory. 
The  production  rate  of  that  aircraft  is 
planned  at  14  per  year.  This  low  quantity 
buy  makes  the  aircraft  costly,  with  procure- 
ment running  through  the  five-year  defense 
plan. 

The  Navy  had  planned  to  operate  with  18 
F-14A  squadrons  and  to  procure  six  F-18 
squadrons  and  24  squadrons  of  the  A-18,  the 
attack  version  of  the  air  combat  fighter.  The 
Marine  Corps  plans  to  procure  12  F-18 
squadrons  and  that  Is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  Navy  at  the  moment.  If  the 
Navy  halts  the  F-18  program,  the  question 
arises  of  providing  a  fighter  for  the  Marines. 
The  F-14  could  be  made  available  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  but  that  service  now  favors 
the  F-18  for  case  of  maintenance  and  relia- 
bility designed  into  the  aircraft.  The  Marines 
can  continue  to  operate  with  the  slatted  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  F-4  fighter,  or  a  supersonic 
version  of  the  McDonnell  Douglas  AV-8B 
Harrier  might  become  available  as  a  fighter 
aircraft. 

Without  the  A-18,  If  the  P-18  Is  not  pro- 
cxired,  the  Navy  would  procure  additional 
Vought  A-7s  and  look  at  the  posslbllltv  of 
re-engining  the  attack  aircraft.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Navy  may  decide  to  procure  the 
AV-8B  Harrier  along  with  the  Marines  and 
thus  achieve  the  benefits  of  commonality  In 
the  attack  aircraft.  The  Navy  also  would 
have  the  advantage  of  operating  with  an  in- 
terim vertical/short  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
craft at  sea  as  It  moves  toward  an  all  V/ 
STOL  Inventory  in  the  late   1990s. 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Is  now  con- 
ducting a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  an  Ad- 
vanced Harrier  procurement  for  the  Navy  at- 
tack mission.  The  study  includes  a  compari- 
son with  the  AV-8B  and  the  A-18. 

The  A-7  line  Is  facing  shutdown,  and  the 
Navy  is  trying  to  keep  that  production  ca- 
pability open.  The  service  has  been  hoping 
that  the  Pakistani  request  for  100  A-7s 
would  keep  the  line  open  until  a  decision 
on  the  A-18  could  be  made,  but  that  foreign 
procurement  is  now  being  held  up  In  the 
State  Dept. 

Many  Naval  officials  believe  the  accuracy 
of  the  A-7  weapons  delivery  system — about 
6  mils — is  about  as  good  as  can  be  achieved 
and  the  A-18  would  only  be  able  to  duplicate 
that  accuracy. 


The  big  advantage  In  the  A-18  over  the  A-7 
would  be  aircraft  svu-vlvablllty,  maintain- 
ability and  reliability.  The  survivability 
would  be  in  the  form  of  Improved  aerody- 
namic performance  and  an  Increase  In  power 
with  the  two  General  Electric  P404  engines. 

When  all  the  evidence  has  been  weighed 
by  Navy  officials  the  course  of  action  will 
likely  be  to  scrub  the  F-18  fighter/ A-18  at- 
tack aircraft  program  "as  the  cleanest  course 
of  action."  But  the  officials  are  keenly  aware 
that  they  face  an  uphill  fight  In  the  Defense 
Dept.  and  in  Congress.  Becaxise  of  this,  the 
other  two  alternatives  also  are  being  closely 
examined. 

Nevertheless,  the  F-18  procurement  is  the 
only  one  of  three  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
grams having  any  real  financial  Impact  on 
Navy  spending  that  would  make  apparent 
sense  for  the  service  to  cancel.  The  Navy  thus 
finds  Itself  in  a  bind. 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command  also  Is  study- 
ing a  letter  from  VX-6,  the  China  Lake, 
Calif. -based  test  and  evaluation  squadron, 
which  concludes  that  the  A-18  will  be  less 
capable  than  the  A-7E  In  most  attack  mis- 
sion areas. 

The  total  planned  procurement  of  800 
F-18S  includes  a  Navy  buy  of  310  attack  ver- 
sions, and  the  total  program  cost  of  ?12.8 
billion  Includes  inflation  costs  through  1987. 
That  brings  the  unit  program  cost  to  $15.8 
million,  close  to  the  cost  of  the  F-14A  for  an 
aircraft  designed  with  less  capability  than 
the  Grumman  fighter. 

The  P-14A  cost  in  constant  1969  dollars, 
when  the  program  started,  is  $9.7  million  per 
unit.  Adding  escalation  costs  brings  that  fig- 
ure to  $17.9  million  per  aircraft  through  1981. 
Research  and  development  recovery  costs 
added  to  the  $17.9  million  brings  the  cost  to 
$19.2  million  based  on  the  present  produc- 
tion schedule,  which  Includes  the  Iranian 
buy  of  the  fighter. 

Administration,  Defense  Dept.  and  con- 
gressional officials  are  quick  to  accept  the  In- 
creased costs  for  a  production  program  such 
as  the  F--18,  but  slow  to  accept  the  levels  of 
funding  necessary  to  maintain  and  modern- 
ize aircraft  already  operational  in  the  fleet, 
and  yet  that  Is  where  real  combat  effective- 
ness starts.  Navy  officials  said. 

NAVY  TO  PROPOSE  NEW  P-14  ENGINE 

Navy  reluctantly  will  submit  a  proposal 
to  Congress  In  the  near  future  for  develop- 
ment of  a  new  engine  primarily  for  the 
Navy/Grumman  P-14B  fighter. 

The  commitment  to  submit  a  proposal 
was  made  at  a  session  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  week  by  Vice  Adm. 
F.  C.  Turner,  deputy  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions, air  warfare,  following  a  barrage  of 
congressional  criticism  of  the  Navy's  failure 
to  Initiate  the  project  with  $15  million  ap- 
propriated for  Fiscal  1977. 

Principal  reason  for  the  Navy's  Inaction 
Is  the  greater  urgency  accorded  the  exten- 
sive program  to  modify  and  retrofit  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  TP30  engines  Installed  In 
234  F-14A  aircraft  to  prevent  engine-related 
accidents  and  improve  the  aircraft's  rell- 
abUlty  (AW&ST  Feb.  28,  p.  26) . 

The  Navj'  estimated  the  cost  of  the  modi- 
fication at  $1  million  per  aircraft.  The  pro- 
gram started  last  fall  with  $24.5-milllon 
funding. 

"The  first  priority  Is  to  fix  the  one  [en- 
gine] we  have,"  Adm.  Turner  said. 

The  committee  ultimately  approved  an 
additional  $66.9  mUllon  for  the  modifica- 
tions, making  a  total  of  $91.4  million.  The 
funding  will  be  provided  by  reprogramlng 
Fiscal  1977  moneys  budgeted  for  the  Rock- 
well International  Condor  missile  program, 
which  has  been  terminated. 

In  addition  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
committees  must  approve  the  action. 
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Adm.  Turner  urged  caution  in  proceed- 
ing with  a  new  engine  development  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  It  Is  credible  and  logi- 
cal. He  assured  the  committee  that  "we 
would  like  to  have  the  engine." 

In  their  reports  on  the  Fiscal  1977,  ap- 
propriation, both  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations committees  directed  a  competi- 
tive   hardware    demonstration    program. 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  ROBERT  A. 
AINSWORTH,  JR. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  by 
Judge  Robert  A.  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  delivered 
at  the  law  alumni  banquet  honoring  the 
members  of  the  Loyola  Law  Review  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pboposed  Split  of  the  U.S.  Couet  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cnicurr 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  discussion  of 
the  proposed  plan  to  split  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  Into 
two  circuits  might  be  of  interest  to  you 
tonight. 

This  subject  is  of  current  Interest  and 
Importance  because  It  Is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  along  with  the  omnibus 
federal  judgeship  bill  to  create  a  large  num- 
ber of  additional  judgeships  in  the  nation. 

According  to  studies  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Covirt  Administration 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  presented  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees,  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  107  additional  federal  district  judges 
and  37  more  appellate  or  circuit  judges.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  only  399  author- 
ized federal  district  judgeships  and  97  federal 
appellate  judgeships,  a  total  of  496. 

Congress  has  not  created  a  new  federal  dis- 
trict judge-ihlp  since  1970,  seven  years  ago; 
and  no  new  federal  appellate  judgeships  since 
1968,  nine  years  ago. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  caseload  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  has  Increased  tremendously.  The 
recent  Report  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial System  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion In  this  regard: 

"OuF  federal  courts  have  served  us  so  well 
for  so  long  that  we  have  come  to  take  their 
excellence  for  granted.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  do  so.  The  federal  court  system  and 
the  administration  of  justice  In  this  nation 
need  our  attention  and  our  assistance.  Law 
and  respect  for  law  are  essential  to  a  free 
and  democratic  society.  Yet  without  a  strong 
and  Independent  federal  judicial  system  we 
can  maintain  neither  the  rule  of  law  nor 
respect  for  it. 

"The  central  functions  of  the  federal  courts 
established  under  Article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  to  protect  the 
Invldual  liberties  and  freedoms  of  every  citi- 
zen of  the  nation,  to  give  definitive  interpre- 
tations to  federal  laws,  and  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuing vitality  of  democratic  proces.=es  of 
government.  These  are  functions  indispen- 
sable to  the  welfare  of  this  nation  and  no 
institution  of  government  other  than  the 
federal  courts  can  perform  them  as  well. 

"The  federal  courts,  however,  now  face  a 
crisis  of  overload,  a  crisis  so  serious  that  It 
threatens  the  capacity  of  the  federal  system 
to  function  as  it  should.  This  is  not  a  crisis 
for  the  courts  alone.  It  Is  a  crl=l'5  for  lltleants 
who  seek  lustlce,  for  claims  of  human  rights, 
for  the  rule  of  law,  and  it  If  therefore  a  crisis 
for  the  nation. 

"In  this  century,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  last  decade  or  two.  the  amount  of  litiga- 
tion we  have  pressed  upon  our  federal  courts 


has  skyrocketed.  In  the  fifteen  year  period 
between  1960  and  1975  alone,  the  number 
of  cases  filed  In  the  federal  district  courts 
has  nearly  doubled,  the  number  taken  to 
the  federal  courts  of  appeals  has  quadrupled, 
and  the  number  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
has  doubled.  Much  of  this  litigation  Is  more 
complicated  because  of  the  rising  complexity 
of  federal  regulation. 

"Despite  this  rising  overload,  we  are  ask- 
ing the  judges  of  the  federal  coxirts  to  per- 
form their  duties  as  effectively  as  their  pred- 
ecessors with  essentially  the  same  structure 
and  essentially  the  same  tools.  They  are  per- 
forming wonders  In  coping  with  the  rising 
torrent  of  litigation,  but  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  do  so  forever  without  assistance." 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  eight  years 
the  political  climate  is  right  for  Congress 
to  create  additional  judgeships  and  to  pro- 
vide the  judgepower  which  Is  so  badly  needed 
In  the  seriously  overburdened  federal  judicial 
system.  A  new  President  has  taken  office 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
we  look  forward  confidently  to  obtaining  the 
additional  judges  necessary  to  handle  the 
rapidly  increasing  caseload  in  the  federal 
courts  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  opportunity 
exists  to  help  solve  the  crisis  which  affects 
the  Fifth  Circuit  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals — the  nation's  largest  federal  appel- 
late court,  the  court  with  the  largest  case- 
load and  the  most  judges — 15  in  number. 
The  most  significant  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
add  Judges  but  for  t\^o  separate  autonomotis 
courts  rather  than  one. 

The  present  United  States  court  of  appeals 
system  was  established  by  Congress  In  1891, 
86  years  ago,  when  the  nation  was  divided 
geographically  Into  ten  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals. Only  one  geographic  change  has  been 
made  in  these  courts  and  that  occurred  In 
1922  when  the  Eight  Circuit  was  split  to  cre- 
ate the  new  Tenth  Circuit.  The  present 
boundaries  are  largely  the  result  of  histori- 
cal accident  and  do  not  satisfy  such  criteria 
as  the  parity  of  caseload  and  geographical 
compactness. 

The  Fifth  Circuit,  the  largest  of  the  fed- 
eral appellate  circuits,  extends  from  El  Paso, 
Texas,  to  Miami,  Florida,  and  comprises  six 
states:  Texas,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama. Georgia,  Florida  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  1970  census  showed  that  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  states  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  was 
32  million  people.  The  rapid  and  explosive 
growth  of  the  Deep  South,  of  the  states  of 
the  Sun  Belt,  the  new  consciousness  by  the 
bar  of  the  power  of  the  Judiciary,  the  strong 
American  predilection  to  litigate  differences 
In  courts  of  law,  the  upsxarge  of  suits  by 
prisoners,  and  of  civil  rights  actions  are  only 
a  few  of  the  factors  that  have  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  extremely  large  caseload  of 
the  circuit. 

In  1961  a  total  of  630  appeals  were  filed  in 
the  Fifth  Circuit.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  1976, 
3,629  appeals  were  filed  In  this  court,  a  476 
per  cent  Increase  In  15  years.  The  Judges  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  sit  In  panels  of  three  Judges 
and  oftentimes  en  banc  with  the  entire  court 
on  a  bench  In  the  Courthouse  on  Camp  Street 
here  which  Is  the  largest  In  the  United 
States — large  enough  to  seat  all  15  judges  at 
one  time. 

But  there  Is  no  courtroom  In  the  Camp 
Street  Courthouse  large  enough  to  seat  27 
judges,  which  Is  the  number  of  Judges  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  the  present  caseload.  A 
court  of  27  judges  would  be  absolutely  un- 
manageable. As  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee said  two  years  ago  In  its  report  on  the 
bin  pertaining  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit: 

"It  Is  evident  to  the  Committee  that  simply 
Increasing  the  number  of  Judges  from  15  to 
21  or  to  25  Is  not  a  solution.  While  this 
would  reduce  the  per  judge  average  caseload. 
It  probably  would  not  materlaUy  reduce  the 


workload  since  the  logistical  and  coordinat- 
ing problems  would  also  be  increased.  A  sin- 
gle judge  would  have  to  review  the  produc- 
tivity of  24  rather  than  only  14  colleagues. 
The  nimiber  of  Intra-clrcult  conflicts  would 
likely  Increase,  resulting  in  the  need  to  hold 
more  en  banc  hearings.  Testimony  received 
indicates  the  problems  attendant  upon  en 
banc  hearings  conducted  by  a  court  of  16. 
Seemingly,  the  problems  would  be  magnified 
by  a  court  of  25.  There  is  further  the  fact 
that  the  element  of  colleglallty  is  diminished 
as  the  size  of  the  court  increases. 

"For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  Com- 
mittee concurs  in  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Commission  that  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  judges  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  as  presently 
constituted  is  not  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  solution  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  split  the  Fifth  Circuit  so  as  to 
create  two  circuits  In  place  of  the  one." 

The  Fifth  Circuit  has  the  largest  number 
of  case  filings  per  judge  of  any  federal  ap- 
pellate court  in  the  nation.  In  fiscal  year 
1976  the  filings  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  were  242 
per  active  Judge  compared  with  the  national 
average  (adjusted  to  omit  the  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Circuits)  of  173  filings  per  Judge.  The 
rate  of  terminations  of  cases  per  judge  Is  also 
the  highest  In  the  nation. 

If  you  are  concerned  with  our  plight,  save 
your  feelings  for  the  litigants,  the  disposi- 
tion of  whose  cases  Is  being  delayed  with  a 
large  backlog  which  continues  to  accumulate. 

There  simply  Is  no  adequate  cure  for  the 
problem  short  of  obtaining  additional  judge- 
power  and  splitting  the  circuit  into  two 
manageable  circuits,  the  Fifth  and  a  new 
circuit,  perhaps  the  Eleventh. 

The  Congressional  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System  in 
Its  recent  report  said  In  this  regard : 

"An  Increase  In  the  volume  of  Judicial 
business  typically  spawns  new  judgeships. 
The  Fifth  Circuit  has  grown  to  a  court  of 
15  active  Judges,  each  of  whom  shoulders 
a  heavy  workload  despite  the  use  of  extraor- 
dinary measures  to  cope  with  the  fiood  of 
cases.  Serious  problems  of  administration 
and  of  Internal  operation  Inevitably  result 
with  so  large  a  court,  particularly  when  the 
judges  are  as  widely  dispersed  geographically 
as  they  are  In  the  Fifth  Circuit.  For  example. 
It  becomes  more  difficult  to  sit  en  banc  de- 
spite the  Importance  of  maintaining  the  law 
of  the  circuit.  Judges  themselves  have  been 
among  the  first  to  recognize  that  there  Is 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  judgeships  which 
a  court  can  accommodate  and  still  function 
effectively  and  efficiently.  In  1971  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  endorsed  the 
concKislon  of  its  Committee  on  Court  Ad- 
ministration that  a  cotirt  of  more  than  15 
would  be  "unworkable".  At  the  same  time, 
the  Conference  took  note  of  and  quoted  from 
a  resolution  of  the  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit that  to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
on  that  court  "would  diminish  the  quality 
of  justice"  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  court 
as  an  Institution." 

The  Congressional  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Fifth  Circuit  be  split  in 
two,  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  be  composed  of 
Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  the 
Eleventh  Circuit  of  Texas.  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  caseload  would 
be  about  evenly  divided  and  If  the  split  Is 
made  there  would  be  two  courts,  one  of 
14  Judges  and  one  of  13  Judges. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last  year 
proposed  that  the  circuit  be  split  so  that 
the  Fifth  Circuit  would  be  composed  of 
two  completely  autonomous  divisions.  The 
Fifth  Circuit,  Eastern  Division,  would  be 
composed  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia  and 
Mississippi  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  Western  Division,  would  be 
composed  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Under  this 
plan    the   Eastern   Division   would   have   a 
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CONDITIONS  IN  HAITI 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presl|ent 
unhappy  purpose,  today,  to 
tentlon  of  the  Senate  yet 
dition  of  drousrht  in  Haiti, 
colleagues    will    remember 
drought    conditions    that 
Haitian  people  in  1975.  WtAle 
pite  from  those  conditions 
1976.  it  now  appears  that 
ditlons  were  just  a  brief 
continued  tragedy. 

Insufficient  rainfall  durl^ig 
part  of  1976  has  led  to 
failures  in  northwest  Halt 
island  of  Gonave.  Both  thfese 
well  as  other  parts  of  Hafi 
marginal  standard  of 
inhabitants  even  in  the 
Under  drought  conditions 
simply  cannot  survive  without 
sistance. 
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On  March  21.  1977.  the 
sador  to  Haiti  declared  th4t 
existed  and  requested  the  u:  e 
relief  funds  for  the  costs  of 
and  operating  temporary 
ing  canacity  for  about  1  mbnth 
sequent  request  was  forwarded 
Department  of  Defense  by 
for  International  Developnient 
loan  of  four  750  KW  gener^rs 
and  their  transportation  to 
as  soon  as  possible. 

AID  has  also  arranged 
ter  for  Disease  Control  in 
the  dispatch  of  a  CDC 
Haiti  to  assess  the  dangeife 
under  the  drought  conditio!  is 

Credit  should  be  given  to  the  work  of 
voluntary  agencies  who,  wit  i  limited  re- 
sources, are  making  a  majDr  contribu- 
-tion  to  the  drought  relief  effort.  AID 
summarizes  several  of  thefe  efforts  in 
the  following  maimer: 

CARE,  Inc.,  and  Church  Wortd  Services  in 
February  asked  for  supplemental  Title  n 
shipments  totalling  $592,900  fc  r  use  in  food 
for  work  projects.  This  assistance  has  been 
approved  for  approximately  2.5  million  man/ 
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days  of  work  from  19,000  workers  who  sup- 
port about  66,000  dependents. 

A  cable  received  in  AID/W  AprU  4  indi- 
cated that  Red  Cross  field  representatives 
had  reported  a  significant  Increase  In  mor- 
tality rate  In  Northwest  Haiti  and  Gonave 
and  requested  120  tons  of  dried  milk  as  fur- 
ther Title  II  assistance.  A  telegram  sent 
April  5  approved  the  request.  This  food  is  to 
be  shipped  to  Haiti  by  CARE  and  distributed 
by  the  Red  Cross  to  approximately  20,500 
Infants  or  pregnant/lactatlng  women  for 
three  months. 

It  is  also  evident  that  Haiti  will  require 
additional  foodstuffs  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. On  March  30  the  Government  of 
Haiti  requested  an  additional  10,000  tons 
each  of  com  and  rice  to  be  sold  under 
Public  Law  480.  title  I  provisions.  Unless 
conditions  improve  in  the  near  future,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  fur- 
ther requests  will  be  forthcoming. 

As  one  who  has  a  deep  affinity  with  the 
Haitian  people,  their  continued  suffer- 
ing is  a  heartrending  spectacle.  It  is  in 
the  best  humanitarian  traditions  of  the 
American  people  that  our  country  stands 
ready  to  provide  the  assistance  the  Hai- 
tians need  to  meet  this  latest  disaster 
and  improve  their  capacity  to  become 
more  self-sustaining  in  the  future. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent 
column  by  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whit- 
ten  underlining  the  need  for  continued 
concern  tibout  human  rights  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  cited  events  In  Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  and  he 
has  summarized  the  tragic  story  of  a 
well-known  Uruguayan  journalist,  En- 
rique Rodriguez  Larreta.  who  was  kid- 
naped and  tortured  in  Argentina,  trans- 
ported across  the  border  to  military  per- 
sonnel in  Uruguay  and  tortured  once 
more. 

Let  me  simply  note  that  Mr.  Rodriguez 
Larreta  is  a  journalist  of  note,  a  former 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Partido  Nacional,  one  of  Uruguay's 
traditional  political  parties  prior  to  the 
military  coup,  a  former  secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Montevideo,  a  former  department  head 
in  the  administration  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  Uruguay. 

I  have  seen  the  full  deposition  of  Mr. 
Rodriguez  Larreta  and  I  have  trans- 
mitted that  deposition  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Hiunan  Rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  An- 
derson column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoMK  Latin  Regimss  Use  ToBTtmK 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Lea  Whltten) 

President  Carter's  aggressive  defenBe  of 
human  rights  has  been  rejected  by  a  number 
of  Latin  American  regimes  that  still  rely 
on  imprisonment,  torture  and  murder  to  per- 
petuate themselves  In  power. 

Five  Latin  American  nations,  outraged  at 
the  Carter  administration's  criticism  of  then- 
repressive  police  states,  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept further  American  mUltary  aid.  But  this 
face-saving  attempt  hasn't  stified  the  efforts 
of  their  people  to  achieve  basic  human 
freedoms. 


We  have  heard  the  grim  stories  of  many 
victims  who  have  been  brutally  mistreated 
by  these  military  governments.  But  rareiy 
have  we  heard  a  tale  as  detailed,  credible  and 
moving  as  that  of  Enrique  Rodriguez  Larreta. 
He  is  a  prominent  Journalist  from  one  of 
Uruguay's  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
families.  He  fiew  to  Buenos  Aires  last  July  to 
trace  the  disappearance  of  his  26-year-old 
son,  also  a  Joiirnallst,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Argentina  years  ago.  The  anxious  father 
spoke  with  several  officials  and  wrote  nu- 
merous letters. 

On  the  night  of  July  13,  a  group  of  armed 
men  dressed  in  plain  clothes  bashed  in  the 
door  of  his  daughter-in-law,  tied  hoods  over 
their  heads  and  drove  them  In  their  night 
clothes  to  a  room  with  about  30  other  people. 
Through  his  loosely  woven  hood,  Larreta 
recognized  his  son  and  several  other  promi- 
nent people,  including  Margarita  Michellnl, 
the  daughter  of  a  Uruguayan  senator  who  had 
been  assassinated  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  Leon 
Duarate,  a  Uruguayan  labor  organizer  who 
had  disappeared. 

The  guards  began  shoving  prisoners  up- 
stairs for  Interrogation.  "Because  of  the 
piercing  screams  that  I  could  hear  con- 
stantly," Larreta  told  our  associate  Joseph 
Spear,  "I  realized  they  were  being  brutally 
tortured." 

The  next  evening.  It  was  Larreta's  turn. 
"They  stripped  me  completely  naked.  Tying 
my  hands  behind  my  back,  they  suspended 
me  by  the  wrists  .  .  .  They  put  a  sort  of 
loincloth  on  me,  on  which  there  were  several 
exposed  electrical  wires.  When  that  device  is 
plugged  In,  the  victim  receives  electric  shocks 
at  several  points  simultaneously.  This  'ma- 
chine,' as  they  call  it.  Is  plugged  In  amidst 
questions,  threats.  Insults  and  blows  to  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body." 

Throughout  the  ordeal  Larreta's  tormen- 
tors asked  him  questions  about  the  political 
activities  of  his  son  and  himself.  Larreta 
reported  that  his  guards  "seemed  to  belong 
to  the  Argentine  Army,"  but  Uruguayan 
Army  officers  also  participated  In  the  torture 
sessions,  he  said. 

At  one  point,  the  guards  suspended  a 
water-filled  tank  from  the  celling,  tied  a 
prisoner  named  Carlos  Santucho  to  a  rope, 
and  dangled  him  over  the  tank.  He  was  "low- 
ered repeatedly  Into  the  tank  and  pulled  out 
again,  amidst  laughter  and  Insults,"  Larreta 
recalls.  "After  awhile,  they  apparently  no- 
ticed the  Santucho's  body  showed  no  signs 
of  life  .  .  .  and  took  him  away." 

On  July  26.  Larreta  was  tied  up  and  thrown 
into  a  truck  with  some  other  prisoners.  They 
were  hauled  to  a  military  airport  In  Buenos 
Aires,  flown  to  a  base  near  Montevideo,  and 
deposited  In  an  Uruguayan  house  of  torture. 

Finally,  in  late  August,  the  captors  tried  to 
convince  their  prisoners  to  take  part  In  a 
phony  guerrilla  attack.  Afterward,  the  pris- 
oners would  be  represented  by  lawyers  at  a 
military  trial  and  would  later  go  to  prison. 
But  their  lives  would  be  spared. 

Fourteen  prisoners  agreed  to  the  deal;  the 
phony  raid  was  staged,  and  the  captives  were 
paraded  before  the  press.  The  government 
officially  announced  that  It  had  broken  up 
a  huge  "subversive  organization." 

Because  of  Larreta's  spotless  record  and 
moderate  political  credentials,  the  captors 
could  not  make  a  case  against  him.  He  was 
eventually  released.  His  son  remains  In 
prison. 

Meanwhile,  fear  is  mounting  in  the  armed 
camp  called  Argentina,  where  the  mUltary 
Jvmta,  under  Gen.  Jorge  Rafael  Vldela,  must 
use  force  to  keep  its  shaky  hold  on  the  reins 
of  power.  Top  Argentine  officials,  therefore, 
are  unhappy  about  Carter's  human  rights 
offensive.  Argentina  Is  a  "nation  under  siege." 
the  generals  claim.  There's  no  room,  they  In- 
sist, for  normal  court  procedures. 

In  Paraguay,  hundreds  of  citizens  have 
been  imprisoned  and  cruelly  tortured  by  po- 
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lice  officials  paranoid  about  any  hint  of  op- 
position. But  while  the  nation's  2.6  million 
people  live  in  poverty.  Gen.  Alfredo  Stroess- 
ner  lives  like  a  proverbial  king.  The  greedy 
dictator  has  kept  Paraguay  under  a  virtual 
state  of  siege  since  1954,  except  for  the  Infre- 
quent "elections"  which  he  Invariably  wins. 
Carter's  stubborn  support  of  human  rights 
has  yet  to  persuade  the  dictators  of  Latin 
America  to  ease  their  oppressive  rule. 


JIMMY   CARTER'S   HUMAN   RIGHTS 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recent  recess  for  Easter  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  have  once  again  visited 
the  Chinese  on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  I 
found  here  as  I  have  found  everywhere 
that  I  have  been  since  President  Carter's 
speech  on  human  rights  a  general  and 
enthusiastic  acceptance  of  it.  I  did  find 
at  the  same  time,  however,  a  question 
as  to  how  he  can  speak  so  eloquently  of 
human  rights  while  at  the  same  time 
seemingly  give  public  acceptance  to  the 
idea  that  even  though  Red  China  Is  prob- 
ably the  world's  worst  abuser  of  human 
rights,  it  is  all  right  for  this  country,  the 
United  States,  to  give  recognition  to  her 
very  existence. 

I  made  several  comments  while  on  the 
island  to  the  effect  that  I  thought  no 
Americans  in  high  official  positions,  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  State.  Members  of 
Congress,  et  cetera,  should  visit  Red 
China,  but.  if  they  felt  they  should  do 
this,  then  common  decency  that  they 
visit  Taiwan  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
been  assured  on  many  occasions  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  that  it 
was  never  intended  during  the  Presiden- 
cies of  Mr.  Nixon  or  Mr.  Ford,  that  diplo- 
matic recognition  would  be  extended  to 
Red  China. 

I  would  hope  that  President  Carter 
would  continue  to  not  recognize  Red 
China,  but  continue  to  give  the  type  of 
recognition  which  Taiwan  and  her  peo- 
ple have  so  richly  deserved  as  friends  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  quit  using  double  standards  in 
relations  to  human  rights.  Either  they 
exist  or  they  do  not  and  they  cannot  exist 
In  one  country  and  not  exist  in  another. 

Red  China  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
United  States  unless  she  becomes  a  free 
country  and  her  only  interest  in  obtain- 
ing our  recognition  is  to  her  own  advan- 
tage against  the  Soviets  and  to  use  it  to 
stabilize  her  crmnbling  interior  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  "Asian  Outlook"  In 
March  of  this  year  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Jimmy    Carter's    Human    Rights    Campaign 

President  Jinuny  Carter's  human  rights 
campaign  has  caught  the  Imagination  of  the 
people  of  the  world  and  may  become  one  of 
the  keystones  of  major  American  policies  in 
the  third  century  of  the  United  States.  It 
can  easily  rally  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  follow  American  leadership  Just  as  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rallied 
the  free  people  together  with  his  historic 
doctrine  of  Pour  Freedoms. 

The  39th  President  of  the  United  States 
considers  human  rights  as  one  of  the  com- 


mon dreams  of  the  American  people.  In  his 
book  entitled  "Why  Not  the  Best",  Carter 
stated,  "We  Americans  are  proud  of  such 
Individuality  and  diversity.  But  we  still  share 
common  dreams  .  .  .  They  Include  the  be- 
liefs .  .  .  that  our  country  should  among 
the  community  of  nations,  set  an  example 
of  courage,  compassion,  honor  and  dedica- 
tion to  basic  human  rights  and  free- 
doms  .   .   .". 

His  Inaugural  address  stressed  freedom 
and  moral  duties.  He  spoke  of  his  "abso- 
lute commitment"  to  human  rights  and 
promised  that  under  his  administration  U.S. 
foreign  policy  would  be  guided  by  a  sense 
of  moral  values.  He  noted  that  "the  passion 
of  freedom  is  on  the  rise"  and  urged  the 
American  people  to  undertake  "a  new  begin- 
ning to  help  shape  a  just  and  peaceful  world 
that  is  truly  humane".  He  then  declared  that 
"because  we  are  free  we  can  never  be  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  freedom  elsewhere". 
He  also  said  that  "our  moral  sense  dictates 
a  clearcut  preference  for  those  societies 
which  share  with  us  an  abiding  respect  for 
Individual  human  rights".  He  issued  a  clear 
warning  to  those  dictators  and  oppressors 
that  "a  world  which  others  can  dominate 
with  Impunity  would  be  inhospitable  to 
decency  and  a  threat  to  the  wellbelng  of  all 
people". 

In  making  human  rights  the  cardinal  fea- 
ture of  his  foreign  policy  program.  Carter 
did  a  180-degree  turn  away  from  former 
President  Nixon's  1969  pledge  to  "accept 
governments  as  they  are".  It  also  provided 
a  sharp  contrast  to  a  statement  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  In  1973 
that  excessive  attention  to  human  rights 
would  mean  massive  Intervention  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  foreign  governments  all 
over  the  world. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  lost  no  time 
In  following  President  Carter's  Initiative  on 
human  rights  by  publicly  rapping  Czecho- 
slovakia for  its  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  It  accused  the  Czech  au- 
thorities for  harassing  many  of  some  300 
Czech  Intellectuals  who  had  signed  Charter 
77  petition  demanding  various  domestic 
reforms. 

The  State  Department  also  released  a 
statement  defending  Soviet  dissident  Andrei 
Sakharov,  nuclear  physlst  and  winner  of  the 
1975  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  as  an  "outspoken 
champion  of  human  rights"  and  warned 
Moscow  that  any  attempt  to  intimidate  him 
"will  conflict  with  acceoted  international 
standards  of  human  rights." 

The  ipsue  was  brought  to  its  dramatic 
turn  when  an  exchanpe  of  letters  between 
Sakharov  and  President  Carter  was  made 
known.  The  former  told  the  U.S.  President 
that  dissidents  have  "a  hard,  almost  unbear- 
able situation  In  the  East  bloc  countries" 
and  argued  that  "our  and  your  duty  is  to 
fight  for  them."  The  American  president 
sent  a  personal  letter  to  Sakharov  through 
diplomatic  channels,  described  human  rights 
as  "a  central  concern  of  my  administration" 
and  that  "you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
American  psople  and  our  government  will 
continue  our  firm  commitment  to  promote 
res-^ect  for  human  rights  not  only  in  our  own 
country  but  also  abroad."  Sakharov  re- 
sponded to  this  unorecedented  gesture  of 
goodwill  and  stipport  by  President  Carter  by 
urging  the  U.S.  President  to  help  secure  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  and  particularly 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  three  ailing  dissi- 
dents Including  writer  Alexander  Glnzburg, 
Yuri  Orlov.  head  of  a  dissldsnt  panel  that 
monitors  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki human  rights  agreement  and  Mykola 
Rudenko,  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  branch  of 
Amnesty  International. 

Soviet  responses  to  these  appeals  consisted 


of  an  attack  by  the  Pravda  article  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  attacking  the  United  States  for  Its 
support  of  the  dissidents  and  reminding  the 
Westerners  to  stay  out  of  Soviet  Internal 
affairs;  a  second  protest  lodged  by  Soviet 
Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobynln  on  February 
17  and  the  Kremlin  expulsion  of  George 
Krlmsky,  a  Russian-speaking  reporter  of  the 
Associated  Press  who  had  been  working  too 
zealously  at  his  assignments.  The  State  De- 
partment retaliated  by  deporting  a  Tass 
correspondent  in  Washington  and  the  Rus- 
sians protested  loudly  at  the  retaliation. 

While  Soviet  crackdown  of  dissidents  has 
put  U.S. -Soviet  relations  to  a  severe  test,  the 
crackdown  was  also  echoed  in  other  satellite 
nations.  Similar  arrests  were  reported  in 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany,  Poland  and 
other  Eastern  European  nations.  The  arrests 
were  also  Interpreted  as  attempts  to  stop 
U.S.  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  dissidents 
and  to  show  the  Carter  administration  that 
it  has  no  power  over  dissident  affairs  and 
that  It  must  not  interfere  in  Soviet  internal 
affairs. 

The  crackdown  did  not  trouble  the  Amer- 
ican President  much.  At  a  Washington  news 
conference  on  February  24,  Carter  said  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  single  out  the  Soviet 
Union  for  violating  human  rights  and  will 
criticize  violations  wherever  they  occur  In- 
cluding in  the  United  States.  "We  have  a 
responsibility  and  a  legal  right  to  express  our 
disapproval  of  violations  of  human  rights." 
Carter  said,  "so  I  think  we  all  ought  to  take 
a  position  In  our  country  and  among  our 
friends  and  allies,  among  our  potential  ad- 
versaries that  human  rights  is  something  on 
which  we  should  bear  a  major  responsibility 
for  leadership." 

When  he  was  asked  about  alleged  human 
rights  violations  in  Iran  and  the  Phlliopines, 
he  did  not  name  them  In  his  reply  but  cited 
Uganda  where  actions  of  Xdl  Amln  have 
caused  such  a  crisis  attracting  world-wide 
attention  and.  in  Carter's  words,  "have  dis- 
gusted the  entire  civilized  world". 

Several  other  countries  were  also  cited  by 
the  United  States  as  having  violated  human 
rights.  U.S.  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance  was  re- 
ported to  have  Identified  Argentina.  Uruguay 
and  Ethiopia  as  nations  which  will  receive 
less  U.S.  aid  because  of  their  violations  of 
human  rights.  Carter  also  pointed  his  fin- 
gers at  South  Korea,  Cuba  and  several  South 
American  countries  as  human  rights  vio- 
lators. The  curtailing  of  U.S.  aid  to  some  na- 
tions which  violated  human  rights  was  ad- 
mitted officially  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Assistance  on  March  7. 
Christopher  said  that  "In  some  instances  of 
human  rights  violations,  assistance  programs 
may  be  curtailed,  but  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  to  be  even-handed,  we  should  not 
just  penalize  but  also  Inspire,  persuade  and 
reward". 

Whether  the  Soviet  helrarchy  would  take 
other  concrete  steps  to  voice  its  displeasure 
at  the  sudden  human  rights  campaign  waped 
by  the  U.S.  president  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
there  are  obvious  worries  by  some  western 
political  observers  that  the  Soviets  might 
balk  at  the  negotiating  table.  One  said  that 
mlxlnsr  morals  with  politics  was  asking  for 
trouble  with  the  Russians. 

But  in  other  countries,  adverse  reactions 
have  already  set  in.  Brazil  has  already  serred 
notice  that  It  has  decided  to  cancel  Its  mu- 
tual defense  treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  would  reject  any  future  military  assist- 
ance conditioned  on  prior  examination  of 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Brazil.  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay.  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 
also  expressed  their  stand  in  this  regard 
against  any  attempt  by  the  United  States 
to  pass  Judgment  on  Its  hiunan  rights  pol- 
icies. 

The  U.S.  President,  however,  remains  un- 
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Universal  Declaration  of      „ 
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gatlon  of  the  conditions 
countries.  Major  violations 
with  first  while  minor 
at  a  later  date. 
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NUCLEAR  ISOLATIONTSM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  provocative  state- 
ment on  the  problem  of  nuclear  prolif- 
eration made  recently  by  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  Congress  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  Orval  Hansen.  His  statement,  en- 
titled "U.S.  Leadership  and  International 
Control  of  the  Atom,"  was  presented  at 
the  Borah  Symposium  on  the  Causes  of 
War  and  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  held 
at  the  University  of  Idaho  on  March  24, 
1977. 
Congressman  Hansen  argues  that: 
The  United  States  is  moving  toward  a 
nuclear  isolationism  which  could  endanger 
the  security  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants. 

He  contends  that  trying  to  solve  the 
crucial  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation 
by  the  example  of  national  restraint  will 
not  work.  He  believes  that  other  nations 
will  reprocess  spent  reactor  fuel  because 
of  their  need  for  the  additional  energy. 
The  best  approach,  he  contends,  is  to 
work  with  other  nations  to  achieve  In- 
ternational control  of  reprocessing 
plants,  under  terms  which  will  both  pro- 
vide reactor  fuel  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  prevent  its  diversion  into  bomb 
building. 

Orval  Hansen's  proposals  deserve 
thoughtful  examination.  As  he  notes,  the 
United  States  can  ill  afford  a  retreat 
from  international  leadership  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  taming  the  atom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Leadership  and  International  Control 

OP  THE  Atom 
(By  Orval  Hansen,  attorney  and  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Idaho) 
History  has  taught  us  that  the  denial  of 
energy  will  drive  nations  to  war.  To  elimi- 
nate "the  causes  of  war"  and  to  create  "con- 
ditions of  peace,"  therefore,  all  countries 
must  be  assured  adequate  energy  supplies 
to  meet  their  peaceful  needs.  If  we  fall  to 
build  a  system  of  international  cooperation 
that  will  respond  to  the  world's  need  for 
energy,  we  will  have  sown  the  seeds  of  future 
conflict. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  century  the  goal  of 
U.S.  nuclear  policy  has  been  to  harness  the 
power  of  the  atom  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
to  discourage  Its  use  In  making  weapons  of 
war.  The  United  States  has  been  the  world 
leader  in  the  development  of  the  peaceful 
atom.  We  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  for- 
feiting that  leadership  role  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  brings  to  help  build  an  interna- 
tional system  that  will  assure  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  nuclear  energy  and  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  warfare.  The  United  States 
Is  moving  toward  a  nuclear  isolationism 
which  could  endanger  the  security  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  earth's  inhabitants. 

ATOMS    FOR    PEACE 

During  the  years  immediately  following 
the  end  of  World  War  n  the  United  States 
clvmg  to  the  idealistic  but  unrealistic  notion 
that  all  nations  should  foreswear  nuclear 
energy  and  submit  to   the   authority  of  a 


proposed  new  international  organization 
that  would  exercise  exclusive  control  over 
nuclear  technology.  This  was  the  thrust  of 
the  so-called  Baruch  Plan. 

In  a  reversal  of  policy,  President  Elsen- 
hower outlined  a  new  proposal  in  his  Atoms- 
for-Peace  address  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  8,  1953.  He 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  organization 
tinder  the  UN  to  assist  countries  in  develop- 
ing nuclear  energy  for  peacefiU  purposes. 
Recipients  of  assistance  must  agree  to  sub- 
mit to  international  Inspection  and  to  other 
measures  to  prevent  diversion  of  materials 
for  weapons  purposes. 

By  this  initiative  the  United  States  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  Impossible  to  pre- 
vent other  countries  from  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping nuclear  technology.  As  the  world 
leader  In  nuclear  energy,  however,  it  could 
be  influential  In  assuring  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  powerful  new  energy  source  and 
in  discouraging  its  use  to  build  weapons  arse- 
nals. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  the 
creation  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  under  the  UN.  With  strong 
U.S.  support,  the  IAEA  has  furnished  techni- 
cal assistance  and  materials  to  participating 
countries  and  has  developed  and  adminis- 
tered a  sjrstem  of  safeguards.  Under  numer- 
ous bilateral  and  multilateral  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  the  United  States  has  fur- 
nished assistance  to  other  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations  subject  to  IAEA 
safeguards.  In  carrying  out  its  commitments 
under  the  IAEA  Statute  and  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT)  the  United  States  has  assisted  other 
countries  in  the  development  of  research 
and  power  reactors.  It  has  been  the  world's 
major  supplier  of  nuclear  materials,  equip- 
ment, technology  and  training. 

The  Atoms-for-Peace  program  has  been  a 
remarkable  success  when  measured  in  terms 
of  the  countries  that  have  been  helped  to 
tap  nuclear  energy  to  produce  electricity  and 
for  research.  Such  "success,"  however,  has 
also  increased  the  risks  to  mankind  inherent 
In  the  spread  of  nuclear  technology.  When 
the  IAEA  Statute  was  ratified  it  was  noted 
that  the  proficiency  gained  In  pursuing 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy  would 
also  Increase  the  capability  to  produce  weap- 
ons. The  accuracy  of  that  observation  was 
dramatically  underscored  on  May  17.  1974 
when  India  tested  a  nuclear  explosive  device 
made  from  materials  produced  by  a  research 
reactor. 

The  accelerating  worldwide  growth  of  nu- 
clear power  reactors  and  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear technology  will  Increase  two  potential 
threats  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  world 
community  from  (1)  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  (2)  the  creation  of 
radioactive  waste. 

To  cope  with  these  threats  and  to  make 
certain  that  nuclear  energy  continues  to  be 
a  safe  and  peaceful  servant  of  man,  the  need 
Is  more  urgent  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  for  bold  and  enlightened  United  States 
leadership  In  n  cooperative  international  ef- 
fort to  bring  potentially  dangerous  nuclear 
activities  under  an  effective  system  of  safe- 
guards and  controls.  The  dangers  inherent 
in  both  weapons  and  waste  are  global  and 
can  be  effectively  dealt  with  only  through 
international  cooperation. 

A  RETREAT  FROM  LEADERSHIP 

Regrettably,  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  backing  away  from  the  creative  leadership 
it  offered  to  an  approving  world  in  1953. 
Many  of  the  current  U.S.  attitudes  reflect 
wishful  thinking,  irrational  fears,  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  and  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  Influence  the 
actions  of  other  countries.  The  grim  irony  Is 
that  measures  and  policies  described  as  "an- 
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tlprollferation"  will  almost  certainly  reduce 
U.S.  influence  and  increase  the  potential 
danger  from  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

If  current  trends  continue  the  effect  of 
measures  now  being  advocated  will  be  to  1) 
alienate  traditional  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners by  imposing  new  conditions  that  vio- 
late the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  interna- 
tional agreements  and  treaties,  2)  force  other 
covmtries  that  have  relied  on  U.S.  commit- 
ments to  go  It  alone  or  to  turn  to  other  sup- 
pliers, including  the  Soviet  Union,  for  mate- 
rials and  assistance,  and  3)  undermine  efforts 
to  achieve  agreement  with  other  supplier  na- 
tions on  tmlform  conditions  for  nuclear  ex- 
port that  will  strengthen  worldwide  safe- 
guards. 

The  result  will  be  damage  to  U.S.  credi- 
bility and  to  its  political  relationships  be- 
yond the  nuclear  area  and  sharply  dimin- 
ished influence  in  shaping  worldwide  nuclear 
policies.  The  growth  of  nuclear  energy  activi- 
ties outside  an  effective  safeguards  system 
will  increase  the  potential  risk  from  weap- 
otis  proliferation  and  from  radioactive  waste. 

REPROCESSING  :  THE  KEY  TO  ANTI-PROLIFERATION 

A  principal  focus  of  current  U.S.  policy  Is 
on  the  reprocessing  of  spent  nuclear  fuel 
discharged  from  a  reactor.  During  the  burn- 
ing or  fissioning  of  uranium  fuel  in  a  reac- 
tor, atoms  of  plutoniiun  are  created  by  the 
interaction  of  neutrons  released  In  the  fis- 
sion process  with  the  non-burnable  Isotope 
of  uranium  contained  In  the  fuel.  The  spent 
fuel  discharged  from  the  reactor  contains  de- 
pleted uranium,  plutonlum  and  highly  radi- 
oactive fission  products  that  constitute 
waste.  Reprocessing  Is  the  chemical  separa- 
tion of  the  uranium,  plutonlvun  and  waste. 
Closing  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  Involves  the 
concentration,  solidification,  and  permanent 
storage  of  the  waste,  the  further  enrichment 
of  the  depleted  uranium  for  use  in  new  reac- 
tor fuel  and  the  use  of  the  plutonlum  to 
make  reactor  fuel  containing  both  uranium 
and  plutonlum.  Plutonium  may  be  used  as 
fuel  for  a  power  reactor.  One  pound  is  equiv- 
alent to  more  than  5000  barrels  of  oil.  Pluto- 
nium can  also  be  used  to  make  weapons. 

There  is  a  widely  held  misconception  that 
reprocessing  produces  plutonlum.  In  fact, 
plutonlum  is  produced  in  the  reactor  by  the 
fissioning  of  uranium.  To  stop  reprocessing 
■Will  not  prevent  the  creation  of  plutonlum. 

i  Many  current  views  on  U.S.  nuclear  policy 
appear  to  refiect  two  basic  assumptions:  1) 
reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  Inevitably  Increases 
the  danger  of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation. 
and  2)  if  the  United  St.^tes  will  set  a  "good 
example"  by  foregoing  domestic  reprocessing 
and  use  diplomatic,  economic  and  other  pres- 
sure it  can  persuade  other  countries  to  aban- 
don any  plans  to  reprocess  spent  fuel.  Both 
assumptions  are  deeply  flawed  and  bear  fur- 
ther examination. 

REDUCING    THE    PROLIFERATION    RISK 

f  In  the  absence  of  reprocessing  the  current 
\forldwlde  inventory  of  about  4000  tons  of 
spent  fviel  will  Increase  about  one  hundred- 
fbld  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  inventory 
of  plutonlum  in  that  spent  fuel  will  reach 
about  five  million  kilograms  and  will  grow 
i^pldly  thereafter.  In  the  absence  of  a  system 
Of  storage  under  international  supervision 
and  control  the  plutonlum  Inventory  will  be 
scattered  throughout  the  world  in  a  variety 
Of  storage  modes.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  fifty  countries  will  have  nuclear 
power  plants  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
alternative  of  storage  at  central  sites  under 
international  supervision,  to  which  I  will 
return,  raises  many  new  problems  and  unan- 
swered questions. 

At  best,  the  global  Inventory  of  plutonlum 
will  be  a  potential  danger  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  a  burdensome  legacy  laid  on 
future  generations  by  those  who  derived  the 
benefits  of  the  energy  produced  in  its  crea- 
tion.   At    worst,    the    plutonlum    could    be 


separated  by  relatively  Inexpensive  methods 
using  well  known  technology,  possibly  clan- 
destinely, and  diverted  to  weapons  use. 

The  alternative  to  letting  large  amounts 
of  plutonlum  accumulate  is  to  bum  it  as  a 
reactor  fuel.  By  reprocessing  and  recycling 
the  worldwide  Inventory  of  plutonlum  from 
light  water  reactors  can  be  limited  to  about 
500,000  kilograms,  roughly  one-tenth  of  the 
level  it  would  otherwise  reach  by  the  year 
2000. 

Obviously,  reprocessing  does  not  eliminate 
the  risk  of  diversion  of  plutonlum  for  weap- 
ons. That  risk  can  be  reduced,  however,  if 
reprocessing  and  related  activities  are  car- 
ried on  at  carefully  selected  sites  under  in- 
ternational safeguards. 

THE    U.S.    OUT    or    STEP    WITH    THE    WORLD 

The  U.S.  proposed  the  Atoms-for-Peace  ini- 
tiative at  a  time  when  its  dominance  in  nu- 
clear technology  was  overwhelming.  Even 
then,  it  was  noted  at  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  ratification  of  the  IAEA  Statute,  the 
United  States  could  not  Impose  order  on  the 
world  In  the  nuclear  or  any  other  area.  That 
observation  applies  with  much  greater  force 
today. 

Nevertheless,  many  still  cling  to  the  view 
that  the  United  States  should  attempt  to 
stop  reprocessing  in  other  countries  by  bar- 
ring it  in  this  country,  by  unilaterally  im- 
posing new  conditions  on  export  sales  and 
assistance  under  existing  agreements  and  by 
the  use  of  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure 
and  other  arm-twisting  tactics. 

Such  measures  will  not  only  fall,  they  will 
be  counterproductive.  At  least  fourteen 
countries  currently  possess  reprocessing 
capability.  France  is  now  operating  a  small 
commercial  plant  and  is  planning  new  addi- 
tions that  will  greatly  expand  Its  reprocess- 
ing capacity.  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan 
are  moving  forward  with  plans  to  build  and 
operate  reprocessing  plants.  Notwithstanding 
continuous  criticism  and  pressure  from  the 
United  States,  Germany  has  reaffirmed  Its 
agreement  to  sell  a  reprocessing  plant  to 
Brazil  and  France  has  refused  to  cancel  Its 
sale  of  a  plant  to  Pakistan. 

These  tactics  are  creating  bitterness  and 
bewilderment  among  countries  with  whom 
the  U.S.  has  had  long-standing  and  friendly 
relations.  Some  view  U.S.  moves  as  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  a  competitive  advantage  in 
the  expanding  world  market  for  nuclear  ex- 
ports and  services.  Efforts  to  prevent  re- 
processing not  only  fail  to  recognize  Its  po- 
tential advantages  In  controlling  weapons 
proliferation  and  in  waste  management  but 
also  Ignore  the  need  to  conserve  energy  re- 
sources and  the  unsolved  problems  Inherent 
in  the  permanent  or  long  term  storage  of 
spent  fuel. 

recycling:  an  energy  conservation 
imperative 
The  most  compelling  argument  for  reproc- 
essing and  recycling  of  the  separated  ura- 
nium and  plutonlum  is  that  no  country,  not 
even  the  United  States,  can  afford  to  waste 
such  an  enormous  and  available  source  of 
energy.  Reprocessing  and  recycling  increase 
the  energy  yield  from  a  given  quantity  of 
uranium  by  about  fifty  percent.  Piit  another 
way,  one-third  less  uranium  is  required  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  energy. 

The  energy  equivalent  of  the  spent  fuel 
discharged  each  year  by  a  1000  MWE  reactor 
Is  about  six  million  barrels  of  oil.  The  energy 
equivalent  of  all  the  spent  fuel  that  will  be 
discharged  by  the  world's  reactors  by  the  year 
2000  will  be  Just  under  100  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  The  energy  contained  In  the  spent  fuel 
that  win  be  discharged  by  U.S.  reactors  alone 
during  that  period  Is  roughly  equal  to  tbe 
nation's  current  proven  oil  reserves.  Includ- 
ing Alaska. 

SPENT  FUEL  STORAGE  ALTERNATIVE 

Long  term  or  permanent  storage  of  spent 
fuel  at  designated  sites  under  international 


supervision  has  been  urged  by  some  in  this 
country  as  an  alternative  to  reprocessing.  Its 
presumed  advantage  is  that  It  removes  spent 
fuel  discharged  by  a  reactor  In  one  country 
to  a  site  where  it  would  be  stored  under  in- 
ternational controls.  Thus,  the  risk  that  the 
plutonliun  might  be  separated,  overtly  or 
clandestinely,  and  used  for  weapons  purposes 
would  be  eliminated. 

This  alternative  raises  some  serious  un- 
answered questions,  however.  They  Include: 
What  are  the  environmental  effects  of  long 
term  storage  of  fuel  rods  containing  pluto- 
nlum and  highly  radioactive  fission  products? 
Where  will  such  storage  sites  be  located? 
On  whose  soU?  Who  vmi  exercise  control? 
What  safeguards  wUl  be  applicable?  Who 
will  pay  for  the  cost  of  developing  storage 
sites  and  providing  continuing  supervision? 
How  and  by  whom  will  countries  be  com- 
pensated for  the  energy  value  of  the  spent 
fuel  they  deliver  for  storage?  What  will  be 
the  political  effect  In  the  country  where  the 
.storage  site  Is  located  of  becoming  the 
"dumping  ground"  for  the  radioactive  wastes 
contained  In  spent  fuel  from  reactors  In 
other  countries? 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  apparently 
no  Interest  In  this  alternative  outside  the 
United  States  and  there  are  no  facilities  or 
plans  for  facilities  anywhere  in  the  world 
for  the  permanent  storage  of  spent  fuel. 
There  is  currently  no  licensed  uncommitted 
temporary  storage  anyhere  in  the  United 
States  that  could  accommodate  spent  fuel 
discharges  from  other  countries. 

OTHER    PATHS   TO    PROLIFERATION 

Preoccupation  with  the  real  or  Imagined 
proliferation  potential  of  reprocessing  has 
caused  other  means  to  make  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  overlooked.  Fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  can  be  produced  by  several  methods 
that  are  easier,  cheaper  and  more  difficult 
to  detect  than  by  reprocessing  spent  fuel 
from  commercial  reactors.  These  Include 
centrifuge  Isotope  separation,  research  re- 
actors, mass  spectograph  Isotope  separation 
and  graphite  pile.  Many  countries  have  had 
the  technical  capability  to  produce  weapons 
by  one  or  more  of  these  methods  for  several 
years.  Many  more  countries  will  achieve  that 
capability  in  the  next  few  years. 

For  a  country  determined  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  the  least  attractive  method  is  by 
reprocessing  spent  fuel  from  commercial 
reactors. 

RADIOACTIVE     waste:     MORE    DANGEROUS    THAN 
BOMBS 

High  level  radioactive  waste  contained  In 
spent  fuel  can  be  safely  handled  and  stored. 
If  not  properly  managed,  however.  It  can 
create  a  danger  that  Is  greater  than  that 
from  nuclear  weapons.  Radioactive  waste 
Improperly  handled  In  any  one  country  can 
result  In  contamination  of  the  global  en- 
vironment that  could  threaten  the  health 
and  safety  of  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  many  centuries. 

The  Inherent  dangers  In  nuclear  wastes, 
therefore,  make  an  even  more  compelling 
argument  than  the  threat  of  weapons  pro- 
liferation for  international  cooperation  in 
forging  a  system  that  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability to  all  of  the  best  technology  and  the 
most  efficient  methods  for  handling  and  stor- 
ing waste  and  that  will  bring  all  such  activ- 
ities under  effective  safeguards  and  controls. 

A    NEW    ATOMS    FOR    PEACE    INITIATIVE 

The  principle  of  the  Elsenhower  Atoms- 
for-Peace  initiative  Is  still  sound.  There  has 
been  no  report  of  any  unauthorized  diver- 
sion of  materials  furnished  to  any  country 
by  IAEA.  The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
countries  we  have  assisted  under  bilateral 
agreements  are  Interested  In  making  kilo- 
watts to  meet  urgent  energy  needs,  not  kllo- 
tons  of  explosives. 
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Nevertheless,  the  worldwlt^ 
clear  energy  In  the  past  two 
and  the  projected  future 
risks  that  were  not  fully  „. 
foundations  of  the  Atoms-fo 
were  laid.  New  Initiatives  . 
courage  continued  peaceful 
ment  and  to  protect  the  worjl 
gers  Inherent  In  the  spread 
ons  and  In  the  accumuU 
waste. 

U.S.  policy  should  recognl;^ 
the  continued  growth  In  the 
tors  throughout  the  world 
of  discharged  spent  fuel. 
problems  and  can  only  be 
lively  through  cooperation 
tries.  Time  Is  rapidly  rur.. 
opportunity  for  tT.S.  leadershi  3 

A    PROPOSED    U.S. 

In  meeting  Its  responsibilities 
an     International    safeguard ; 
United  States  should  pursui 
goals : 

1)   Strengthen  and  broeidei 
of  the  IAEA.  The  IAEA  Is  the 
now  available  to  act  for  the 
in  supervising  nuclear  activities 
vested  with  the  authority  to 
reprocessing  facilities  and  to 
guards  and  controls  over  all 
Involve  a  potential  danger  of 
eratlon.  To  strengthen  that 
require  commitments  by  the 
countries  of  technology, 
and  other  assistance  that 
IAEA  to  offer  all  countries 
submit  to  Its  authority. 

2)  Seek  supplier  nation 
cooperation.  Initiative  should 
diplomatic  front  to  achieve 
the  countries  exporting  nucleir 
a  uniform  set  of  terms  that 
sales  conditional  upon  the 
customer  to  submit  to  IAEA 
to  deliver  all  spent  fuel  to  an 
and  safeguarded  facility. 

3)  Renegotiate   Agreements 
tlon.    Modifications    In    c 
should  be  negotiated  on  a 
incorporate  uniform  ternM 

pller  nations  and  such 

that  are  necessary  to  prevent 
clear  materials  for  weapons 
support  IAEA  authority. 

4)  Encourage  development 
processing  centers.  To 
ing  of  nation  il  reprocessing 
an   adequate  system  of 
guards  and  controls,  regional 
be  developed  to  assure  all 
services  to  meet  their  needs  fo 
clear  energy  operations.  The 
should  commit  its  facilities 
to  support  such  an  effort. 

5)  Accelerate    cooperative 
grams  of  research,  developm 
stratlon  In  reprocessing,  waste 
and  storage,  transportation, 
fabrication,  safeguards  and 
should  be  accelerated.  Other 
be  invited  to  participate  in  . 
Results  should  be  made  available 
to  strengthen  Its  capability  an 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  re- 
cent profile  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Qeno  Baroni,  whose  nomination  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  was  con- 
firmed recently. 

I  have  known  Geno  Baroni  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  he 
will  be  a  source  of  innovation  and  con- 
cern in  this  administration's  efforts  to 
reverse  the  recent  neglect  of  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America. 

He  calls  himself  the  representative  of 
the  neighborhoods,  and  that  is  where  the 
beginning  must  be  made  in  rebuilding 
the  hearts  of  our  cities.  Federal  policies 
must  begin  in  the  black  neighborhood 
and  the  ethnic  neighborhoods  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Chicane  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  central  cities.  Too  often  in 
the  past,  those  neighborhoods  have  been 
the  victims  of  those  policies. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  Geno  will  be 
working  to  change  that  record.  And 
from  his  past  successes.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  he  vdll  leave  his  post  with  a 
record  of  achievement. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  16,  1977,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Geno    Baroni:    War    Stories 
(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 
Before  "Roots"  became  a  best-seller,  tele- 
vision series  and  national  pastime,  there  VTas 
Geo  Baroni. 

Since  the  fabled  melting  pot  boiled  07?r  in 
the  racial  and  ethnic  polarization  of  the 
19605,  Geno  Baroni  has  been  talking  about 
"who  am  I,  the  identity  issue,  the  issue  that 
won't  go  away,  the  Issue  of  background." 

For  the  46-year  old  Catholic  priest,  roots 
means  neighborhood.  Both  are  In  these  days, 
suggesting  that  Geno  Baroni  may  Just  be  a 
man  whose  time  has  come.  Social  actlvi^t- 
cum  gadfly  to  the  liberal  establishment. 
Baroni  is  moving  into  a  new  arena  ais  as- 
sistant secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for.  according  to  his  own  Job 
description,  "neighborhoods,  non-govorn- 
mental  organizations  and  consumer  protec- 
tion." 

"I  don't  think  a  lot  of  people  understand 
what  I'm  going  to  do  or  where  I  come  from." 
Baroni  said  recently.  Where  he's  coming 
from  is  easier  to  understand,  however,  than 
how  that  translates  into  policies  and  nro- 
grams  at  HUD. 

Like  a  veteran  retelling  war  stories,  Baroni 
reviewed  his  life  and  times  over  a  hamburger 
at  Trio's  Restaurant,  a  neighborhood  eatery 
around  the  corner  from  his  National  Center 
for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  at  1521  16th  St. 
NW.  Trio's  is  an  Informal  place  where  his 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  George  Wiley,  launched 
the  welfare  rights  movement  of  the  19603  It 
was  sort  of  a  war  room  then,  where  social 
activists  would  meet  to  draw  up  strategies 
for  change. 

like  a  battle  tactician.  Baroni  drew  circles 
and  lines  on  any  available  scrap  of  paper  to 
Illustrate  his  points.  It  was  like  a  nostalgia 
trip  through  a  turbulent  time  that  Is  only 
yesterday  but  seems  light  years  away. 

He  came  from  the  coal  mining  region  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  where  his  father,  an 
Italian  immigrant,  worked  for  47  years.  "The 


Episcopalians  owned  the  coal  mines,  the 
Methodists  and  Lutherans  were  the  bosses, 
and  the  Italians,  Hungarians  and  Appalach- 
ians, we  dug  the  coal,"  he  said. 

"We  all  went  to  the  same  company  store 
and  the  same  public  school,  and  the  bosses' 
daughters  were  our  teachers  in  the  grade 
school.  They  were  great  Amerlcanizers,  you 
know.  Melting  pot.  'These  are  the  foreigners 
kids."  you  know.  I  didn't  speak  English  until 
I  went  to  grade  school." 

He  lived  In  the  small  mining  town  of 
Acosta,  whose  children  "were  looked  down 
upon  because  we  came  out  from  the  sticks 
on  the  school  bus"  to  Somerset,  the  county 
seat,  to  become  Americanized  In  "the 
Protestant  school." 

Baroni  was  ordained  in  1956  from  Mt.  St. 
Mary's,  a  small  Catholic  college  in  Emmits- 
burg,  Md.,  near  the  Pennsylvania  border.  He 
is  now  on  the  school's  board  of  directors 
along  with  Peter  F.  O'Malley,  an  Irish  kid 
from  Clinton,  Mass.,  who  is  president  of  the 
Washington  Capitals  hockey  team. 

After  a  stint  as  a  parish  priest  in  working 
class  neighborhoods  of  Altoona  and  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  Baroni  came  to  Washington  in 
1960  to  attend  Catholic  University,  but  there 
was  a  bureaucratic  snafu  and  he  wound  up 
walking  the  streets  of  Shaw,  in  the  inner 
city,  and  living  at  the  St.  Paul  &  Augustine 
Rectory  at  1425  V  St.  NW. 

Before  the  federal  war  on  poverty,  Baroni 
was  becoming  involved  in  neighborhood  pro- 
grams from  the  church  as  well  as  coordinat- 
ing Catholic  participation  In  the  1963  March 
on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  equality. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Great  Society, 
he  became  part  of  a  clerical  mafia  that  domi- 
nated the  District's  politics  of  poverty.  The 
also  grouD  included  Walter  E.  Pauntroy.  now 
D.c.  Delegate  to  Congress,  Channlng  E. 
Phillips  and  others.  "We  were  like  traveling 
In  a  little  pack."  Baroni  recalled. 

The  ghetto  priest  was  pushing  social  pro- 
grams for  poor  blacks  his  own  family  in 
Pennsylvania  could  not  comprehend.  His 
truck-driving  brother-in-law  would  say 
"We're  making  It.  Why  can't  they?" 

"We'd  get  into  an  argument,"  said  Baroni. 
"and  my  mother  would  say.  'Shut  up  and 
stop  fighting.  It's  Thanksgiving.'".  Baronl's 
youngest  brother.  meanwhUe,  had  gone  to 
Vietnam.  "He  didn't  relate  to  Abble  Hoffman 
Angela  Davis.  Dr.  King.  He  went  off  to  war 
because  my  old  man  said,  'We  beat  Hitler 
You're  supposed  to  fight  for  your  country, 
America.'  T  say.  'This  war  is  no  good.'  He  says 
'You  ain't  the  President.'  ". 

By  1968,  the  brother-in-law  had  been  laid 
off.  the  antiwar  movement  was  in  full  swing, 
"and  I  was  getting  concerned  about  the  alien- 
ation of  Middle  America— the  alienation 
was  economic,  social,  cultural,  political— and 
wondered  how  was  I  ever  golntt  to  get  sup- 
port fcr  what  I  was  concerned  about  justice 
poverty,  the  cities.  ... 

"Here  I  come  from  the  working  class  and 
here  I  was  in  the  ghetto."  Baroni  said'.  "At 
the  same  time  in  the  60s,  there  was  kind  of 
Intellectual/minority  thing  going  on.  Some 
guy  at  Harvard  gave  a  lecture.  He  said,  'Some 
of  us  UD  here  arc  enlightened.  Let's  help 
the  people  at  the  bottom.'  The  people  in  be- 
tween were  the  enemy." 

The  1968  assassinations  and  civil  disorders 
deeply  affected  Baronl's  thinking  "Here  I 
was  a  white  person  in  a  black  community. 
I  became  concerned  about  the  relationship 
between  white  and  black  in  the  cities,  about 
polarization  between  groups." 

He  began  looking  for  the  "bridge  Issues" 
that  could  unite  ethnic  whites  and  urban 
blacks  and  left  14th  Street  in  1969  in  search 
of  those  issues  In  industrialized  northern 
cities. 
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"I  was  concerned  about  who  was  bearing 
the  burden  of  social  change,  and  who's  go- 
ing to  shape  and  share  the  burden  of  social 
change,"  he  said.  "In  the  60s,  these  (white 
ethnic)  people  were  the  enemy.  The  Intel- 
lectual, far  liberal  left  began  to  make  fun 
of  them.  ...  So  In  1972,  here's  Massachusetts 
and  D.C.  voting  for  McGovern.  We  went  from 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  landslide  to  the  Nixon 
landslide." 

Baroni  founded  the  National  Center  for 
Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  and,  armed  with  public 
and  private  grants,  initiated  neighborhood 
programs  in  45  cities.  "I  began  to  realize 
people  live  in  neighborhoods.  People  got 
identity  from  them,"  he  said. 

From  his  programs  emerged  new  leaders, 
such  as  Rep.  Barbara  Mikulskl  (D-Md.)  from 
Baltimore.  The  Neighborhoods  United  Proj- 
ect (NUP),  a  citizen  lobby  in  close-in  Prince 
Georges  County,  "also  sprung  from  his  efforts. 

In  the  five-towns  area  of  Prince  Georges 
next  to  the  District  line,  he  found,  blacks 
and  whites  were  able  to  unite  around  com- 
munity Issues  of  transportation  and  health. 
"We  didn't  try  to  deal  with  the  black-white 
thing  right  away,"  Baroni  recalled.  "The 
issue  was  stop  the  freeway,  a  bridge  Issue." 

Forsaking  the  melting  pot  for  ethnic 
pride,  saving  the  neighborhoods — how  do 
these  ideas  translate  into  HUD  programs, 
under  Baronl's  "consumer"  mandate?  Baroni 
paused  to  think  about  it. 

"I  Intend  ...  I  hope  to  be  part  of  the 
policy  team  in  terms  that  will  relate  to  the 
revltalization  of  the  city,"  he  said  slowly, 
measuring  his  words.  "I'm  going  to  try  to  de- 
velop some  programs,  some  small  programs, 
just  like  I  did  at  the  Center,  involving  third 
parties,  non-governmental  groups,  neighbor- 
hood groups. . . . 

"See,  neighborhoods  have  never  been  a 
part  of  urban  policy.  We  ran  freeways 
through  them,  right?  We  did  urban  renewal 
on  them,  right?  We  destroyed  neighborhoods 
In  order  to  save  them.  Remember?  It  sounds 
like  Vietnam." 


PRESK)ENT  CARTER  MEETS  WITH 
SMALL  BUSINESS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  President  Carter's  continuing  efforts 
to  consult  with  Americans  from  all  walks 
of  life,  he  recently  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Nation's  small  and  inde- 
pendent businesses.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  two  leaders  of  the  Independent 
Business  Association  of  Wisconsin — 
IBAW — Mr.  Dean  Treptow  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gaffney.  These  representatives  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  concerns,  particu- 
larly independent  business'  problems  of 
capital  formation.  Government  regula- 
tions, and  paperwork  requirements.  The 
President  promised  these  small  business 
leaders  monthly  meetings  with  his  do- 
mestic counsel  so  that  the  needed  flow  of 
communication  can  be  maintained.  Such 
meetings  should  be  of  decisive  help  in 
the  effort  to  alert  the  country  to  the 
need  for  strengthening  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  the  economy. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Presi- 
dential meeting  has  been  provided  by 
Mr.  Ray  Kenney,  the  distinguished  busi- 
ness news  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Capital  Pitch  Made  by  Small  Business 

(By  Ray  Kenney) 
A  week  ago,  Dean  Treptow  was  sitting  in 
Washington.  D.C.  wondering  to  himself: 
What  the  hell  Is  the  president  of  the  Brown 
Deer  (Wis.)  Bank  doing  in  the  White  House 
talking  to  the  president  of  the  United  States? 
"But  I  was."  he  said  over  a  sandwich 
Monday,  "and  that  sure  as  hell  makes  me  feel 
better  about  the  system." 

Treptow  and  Edward  Gaffney.  president  of 
Ortho-Kinetics,  Inc.,  Waukesha,  were  on 
hand  at  the  session  in  the  White  House 
cabinet  room  as  representatives  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Business  Association  of  Wisconsin 
(IBAW),  one  of  11  organizations  represent- 
ing small  business  In  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  his  cabinet. 

It  was  a  fruitful  session,  the  two  Wlscon- 
sinltes  agreed. 

The  groups  had  no  particular  ax  to  grind, 
they  said.  No  preferential  treatment  was 
being  sought,  although  the  president  was 
reminded  that  small  business  represents  43 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
and  97.6  percent  of  the  nation's  business 
concerns.  It  also  represents  55  percent  of  the 
private  work  force  in  the  US  and  48  percent 
of  the  gross  national  business  product. 

Carter,  of  course.  Is  a  former  small  business 
executive  and  presumably  was  aware  of  some 
of  the  figures,  they  acknowledged,  but  the 
statistics  were  reviewed  to  set  the  stage  for 
a  request  that  the  administration  keep  open 
the  lines  of  communication  between  big  gov- 
ernment and  small  business. 

"We  wanted  to  acquaint  our  policymakers 
without  quantity  to  contribute  to  this  na- 
tion's economic  well-being  and  lead  the  pol- 
icy formulation  that  wUl  permit  the  survival 
of  small  business  and  increase  its  ability  to 
create  new  Jobs  and  new  products,  and 
sharpen  true  competition  for  the  benefit  of 
all."  the  men  said  In  a  brief,  prepared  state- 
ment. 

The  11  organizations  had  some  suggestions 
about  how  that  could  be  done,  they  said. 

In  the  area  of  job  creation  alone,  they 
told  President  Carter,  small  business  repre- 
sents an  underutilized  national  resource.  Fig- 
ures suggest  the  small  business  employer  Is 
closer  to  his  employe  and  more  likely  to  re- 
tain his  employe  in  times  of  economic  down- 
turn. 

But  Increased  capital  retention  during  the 
early,  formative  and  growth  years  of  a  cor- 
poration Is  essential,  they  suggested. 

Capital  during  those  years  must  come  from 
Internal  cash  flow  and  from  borrowing.  Of 
course,  that  is  precisely  the  time  when  bor- 
rowing is  most  difficult,  when  the  company 
is  first  establishing  a  track  record.  Congress 
first  recognized  the  need  39  years  ago  when 
It  exempted  a  company's  first  $25,000  In 
earnings  from  the  full  48  percent  tax  rate. 
Two  years  ago.  or  a  temporary  basis,  this 
exemption  was  Increased  to  $50,000. 

The  groups — the  Council  of  Smaller  Enter- 
prises, Cleveland:  the  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies:  the 
National  Business  League:  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business:  the  Na- 
tional SmaU  Business  Association:  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New  England; 
the  Smaller  Manufacturers  Council,  Pltts- 
Durgh:  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs;  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Business  Own- 
ers, and  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Manufacturers — suggested  that  the  adminis- 
tration might  want  to  support  a  graduation 
in  the  corporate  Income  tax  up  to  $400,000 
In  Income,  where  the  tax  rate  would  then  be- 
come 48  percent. 

On  the  subject  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  (OSHA),  the  small  business  repre- 
sentatives won  assurances  that  voluntary  In- 


spection is  a  possibility.  At  the  present  time. 
Treptow  said.  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  small 
business  executive  to  call  an  OSHA  Inspector 
and  say,  "I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  am  In 
compliance  with  the  safety  laws  and  to  assure 
that  my  employes  have  a  safe  place  to  work. 
Will  you  come  out  and  inspect  my  plant  and 
help  me  Identify  the  problem  areas?" 

Under  the  present  law.  the  Inspector  would 
be  compelled  to  Issue  citations  for  noncom- 
pliance. 

The  session  also  explored  the  possibility  of 
an  overhaul  In  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  guarantee  programs. 

Existing,  well  managed  small  business 
firms  don't  really  need  a  financial  subsidy 
from  the  government  through  90  percent 
guaranteed  loans,  the  groups  pointed  out. 
What  they  do  need  is  access  to  the  public 
debt  markets. 

Emphasis  on  the  loan  guarantee  program 
should  be  shifted  from  loan  availability  to 
high  credit  risks  to  focus  on  the  successful 
company  that  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  se- 
cure Its  own  underwritlngs  for  equity  or 
debt,  they  contended.  The  cost  of  such  guar- 
antees could  be  covered  by  an  annual  In- 
surance premium,  not  unlUce  the  federal  and 
private  mortgage  insurance  programs. 

Enhancement  of  a  secondary  market  pro- 
gram through  a  certificate  procedure  would 
be  Important,  the  Wisconslnites  told  the  ad- 
ministration officials. 

The  president  was  sympathetic,  they 
agreed.  He  assured  the  small  business  repre- 
sentatives that  monthly  meetings  would  be 
established  with  the  White  House  domestic 
counsel— the  original  goal  of  the  session. 


HOTEL   SOFITEL   IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  unique  hotel  de- 
velopment projects  in  Minnesota  re- 
centlv  is  the  Hotel  Sofitel  in  Blooming- 
ton.  The  project  is  the  product  of  years 
of  effort  and  dedication  by  its  developer. 
Morris  Levy,  Jr.,  whose  family  has  been 
long  associated  with  successful  hotel 
management  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  about  Mr.  Levy  and  the  Hotel 
Sofitel,  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  10,  1977,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A   Touch    of    Paris    in   the   Land   or   the 

VnCINGS 

(3y  Susan  B.  Trlblch) 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Here  In  the  land  of  the 
Minnesota  Vikings  and  other  reminders  of  a 
Scandinavian  heritage  the  aggressive  Paris- 
based  Sofitel-Jacques  Borel  hotel  chain  has 
successfully  established  Its  first  American 
outpost. 

Opened  in  1975  about  20  miles  southwest 
of  Mlnneanolls  in  suburban  Bloomlngton, 
L'Hotel  Sofitel  his: 

Ten  chefs  who  were  brought  over  from 
France 

A  wine  cellar  that  stores  7.000  bottles  at 

55  degrees 

A  bakery  that  turns  out  crvusty  bag-uettes— 
French  bread — croissants  and  other  confec- 
tions 
Bidets  m  one-third  of  the  bathrooms 
The  300-room.  six-story  hotel  is  a  proj- 
ect of  a  franchisee,  Morris  Levy  Jr.,  53  years 
old,  a  meticulous  and  reserved  Minnssotan 
who  becomes  animated  when  he  discusses 
anything  French.  L'Hotel  Sofitel  began  to 
turn  a  profit  after  18  months  of  operation,  he 
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said,  although  new  hotels  _ 
years  to  reach  their  break- 
rates. 

Mr.    Levy    came    to    the 
early — In  1950  he  and  his 
over  their  parents'  Hotel 
town  Minneapolis.  They  soli 
of  the  market  In  1963,  whe  i 
Influx  of  building  In  the 
took  off  for  a  year  In  Paris 
Dorothy,  and   their  teen- 
and  Michael. 

He  studied  French  at  the 
calse,   and   for   two   months 
A.M.  to  run  to  baking  school, 
tered  the   baguette,   brioche 
while  Mrs.  Levy  attended 

In   1972,  after  several 
vestments,  he  and  his 
changed  his  family  name  to 
to  build  a  hotel.  They  fa 
cause,  with  an  established 
of  generating  business.  It 
financing,  but  Ramada  Inn, 
Hilton  already  had  hotels 
where  they  wanted  to  build, 
quired  a  minimum  of  900 
vestment  of  $40,000  per  room. 
In   contrast,   a   Sofitel    has 
ambience  and  costs  between 
000  per  room  to  build — glv 
total  cost  of  $9  million  to 
though  he  declines  to  say 
thermore,    Mr.    Levy    said, 
Borel  "had  a  good  chain  Iden 
were  well  operated  and  gearek 
men."  In  trips  to  England,  S 
Prance,  he  added,  "I  looked  a 
but  they  didn't  match  up." 
Mr.  Levy  and  his  brother 

shares  in  MinneapoUs's  L 

which  two  local  bxxslnessmen  . 
He  paid  the  chain  an  unname  i 
use  of  the  name  and  continue ; 
ties  of  2  percent  on  gross  sale 
and  beverage. 

Seated  in  one  of  the 

rants,  Mr.  Levy  munched  on  p 
cnist   from  a   basket   of  roll 
darted   around   the   room, 
would  do  differently  if  he 
he  answered  briskly:  "Nothing 
Annual  sales  for  a  Sofitel  1e 

category  should  average  $6 

per   room   Including   food,   hi 
franchise  could  expect  an  Inca 
25  percent  of  total  sales  before 
For  his  hotel,  sales  have 
every  six  months. 

The  hotel's  restaurants — ^Le 
Colette — provide    a    large 
hotel's  revenues,  since  they 
are  not  hotel  guests.  Most 
derive   half   their    Income    „ 
beverages  and  half  from  rooms, 
here  restaurants  this  year  will 
count  for  60  percent  of  total 
when  the  hotel  first  opened 
much  higher. 

Mr.  Levy,  who  has  the 

to  represent  Sofitel  in  seeking 
the  United  States.   Canada 
bean,  is  already  laying  exp„.^ 
hopes  to  have  10  hotels  of  200 
under  construction  or  In 
years. 

The  first  expansion  he  plar  3 
urban   Atlanta,    and   although 
area  has  been  notably  overbuUi 
said,  "We  have  a  strong  i 
excellent  location  In  mind. 

"Occupancy  rates  In  Atlanta 
back  up."  he  added,  and  the  si 
Ing   U   near  a  high-Income 
than  In  overbuilt  downtown 
open  the  hotel  there  In  less 

He  Is  also  looking  Into  sites 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  He 
cago  airport,  Scottsdale  and 
and  Kansas  City.  The  hotels 


usjially  need  three 
ven  occupancy 


hotel    busine.';3 
brothers  took 
Dyc^man  In  down- 
It  at  the  top 
there  was  an 
and  Mr.  Levy 
with  his  wife, 
sons,  Robert 
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ly be  owned  and  managed  by  a  franchisee  or 
owned  by  outside  Investors  and  managed  by 
the  chain. 

Mr.  Levy  feels  that  the  tendency  of  Ameri- 
can hotels  to  cut  back  on  services  and  frills 
Is  being  reversed,  and  Sofitel,  with  Its  bell- 
men and  extensive  room  service.  Is  In  the 
vanguard. 

"My  Ideas,"  he  said,  "was  to  take  a  French 
hotel — the  type  my  wife  and  I  enjoyed  so 
much  when  we  traveled — and  adapt  It  to  the 
American  market  and  American  tastes." 
Small  touches  Include  fancy  Imported  soap, 
packets  of  bubble  bath  and  outslzed  bath 
towels  In  the  bathrooms,  the  turning  down 
of  beds  at  night  and  the  availability  of 
hair  dryers  and  steam  Irons. 

Call  for  a  reservation  and  an  operator 
answers  with  a  correctly  singsong  "Sofitel, 
bonjour."  The  restaurants  deftly  tiun  out  a 
wide  range  of  dishes  from  Brioche  ^  la 
Moelle  (brioche  filled  with  marrow)  to  Per- 
drlx  au  Petlts  Pols  (partridge  with  garden 
peas)  to  Profiteroles  au  Chocolat  (cream 
puffs.  Ice  cream  and  chocolate  sauce),  and 
the  bartenders  probably  serve  more  klrs  ±han 
martinis.  One  of  the  chefs  had  worked  in 
the  Paris  seafood  restaurant  Prunier  and 
another  In  Maxim's. 

Mr.  Levy  observed  that  "French  doesn't 
have  to  mean  haughty,"  And  his  own  staff 
assumes  an  unaffected  Midwestern  congenial- 
ity. Furthermore,  there  are  no  dress  codes  in 
the  hotel's  restaurants. 

The  boxy  beige  exterior  of  the  hotel  Is  in 
quiet  good  taste,  whUe  the  Interior  is  built 
around  a  large,  airy  atrium.  Guest  rooms  on 
three  sides  look  out  on  the  lobby,  which  has 
a  recessed  level  containing  a  swimming  pool 
and  patio.  Giant  Clssus  antarctlca  plants 
hang  from  the  rafters,  and  rays  of  sunlight 
slant  through  a  glass  wall  and  a  clerestory. 

Much  of "Sofltel's  interior  refiects  Mr.  Levy's 
personal  tastes,  and  he  tried  to  keep  the 
guest  rooms  from  looking  Institutional.  There 
are  18  different  decors  (the  normal  number 
Is  three,  Mr.  Levy  says)  ranging  from  coffee- 
bean  brown  with  black  and  chrome  to  kelly 
green  with  white.  Chez  Colette  Is  designed 
as  a  fln-de-si6cle  brasserie  with  some  authen- 
tic relics.  Mr.  Levy  bought  the  marble  caf6 
tables  in  a  French  Junkyard  and  salvaged  and 
shipped  home  some  wooden  Bentwood-style 
bar  stools.  The  beveled  glass  partitions  and 
brass  hardware  trim  come  from  France,  and 
three  original  letters  handwritten  by  Colette 
share  one  wall  in  the  restaiu-ant  with  other 
memorabilia  of  the  era. 

President  Gerald  R.  Ford  stayed  In  L'Hotel 
Sofitel  when  he  spoke  to  the  American  Le- 
gion in  August  1975,  and  his  party,  including 
the  press,  occupied  200  rooms.  Mary  Hem- 
ingway and  Julia  Child  are  among  other 
notables  who  have  stayed  in  or  dined  In  the 
hotel. 

Moreover,  many  Mldwesterners  spend 
weekends  In  Minneapolis,  a  solvent  livable 
city  of  416,000  people,  with  a  university,  sym- 
phony orchestra,  the  new  Walker  Arts  Center 
and  Tyrone  Guthrie  repertory  theater  and 
numerous  recreational  lakes.  At  Sofitel  they 
pay  $80  per  couple  for  two  nights  including 
$35  worth  of  food  In  the  restaurants,  and  ac- 
count for  10  percent  of  weekend  guests. 

Business  travelers  also  frequent  the  Twin 
Cities — the  headquarters  of  numerous  corpo- 
rations, including  General  Mills,  Plllsbury. 
Honeywell,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac- 
turing, Carglll,  Data  100  and  Control  Date. 
During  the  week  80  percent  of  the  guests  are 
on  business,  and  rooms  rent  for  $29  to  $41  a 
person. 

Mr.  Levy  had  lived  In  the  area  for  30  years, 
and  he  said,  "If  you  want  to  devote  time  to  a 
hotel,  you  have  to  live  nearby."  Also,  studies 
showed  the  suburban  Bloomlngton  site  on 
Route  494  would  get  a  higher  occupancy  rate 
than  an  inner  city  site. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  are  a  Holiday  Inn. 
with  rooms  costing  $26  to  $30  a  person;  Ra- 


mada Inn.  $26  to  $75;  Howard  Johnson  Motor 
Lodge,  $19  to  $24,  and  the  towering  Radlsson 
South  Hotel,  $30  to  $35. 

Mr.  Levy  feels  that  the  concentration  of 
hotels  and  motels  In  the  area  has  a  genera- 
tive rather  than  diversionary  effect  on  Sofitel, 
and  he  expresses  confidence  that  his  hotel 
will  pull  customers  on  the  basis  of  person- 
alized service  and  ambience. 

Although  he  officially  Is  not  Involved  In 
the  hotel's  daily  operations,  but  rather  in 
marketing  and  promotions,  Mr.  Levy  often 
makes  the  20-mlnute  drive  to  the  hotel  Jrom 
his  New  England-style  home  on  Lake  Mlnne- 
tonka  seven  days  In  a  row.  Giving  visitors  a 
tour  of  the  guest  rooms,  he  frequently 
stopped  to  call  housekeeping  to  say  that  a 
pillow  was  missing  or  that  a  section  of  the 
hallway  hadn't  been  properly  vacuumed. 
After  a  particularly  hectic  day,  which  may 
Include  a  diimer  at  Le  Caf6,  he  sleeps  over 
In  a  vacant  guest  room. 

"It's  a  fuUtlme  Job,"  he  miwed.  "Personal 
service  is  involved,  and  that  makes  It  diffi- 
cult. And  then  you  have  to  ride  out  the  peaks 
and  plateaus.  You  don't  stay  with  hotels  un- 
less you  like  the  business." 


SPAIN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  from  Spain  announcing  the  date 
for  parliamentary  elections  on  June  15, 
the  first  such  election  in  41  years,  de- 
serves our  attention,  our  appreciation 
and  our  applause. 

The  progress  made  by  the  current 
Spanish  leadership  in  determinedly 
carrying  that  nation  on  a  transition 
from  authoritarian  rule  to  democracy  is 
impressive. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  clear 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Span- 
ish people  for  this  return  to  a  free  po- 
litical system  under  the  rule  of  law.  The 
referendum  setting  forth  the  return  to 
democracy  was  approved  by  a  near  unan- 
imous vote. 

This  example,  along  with  that  of  Por- 
tugal, demonstrates  persuasively  that 
the  force  of  arms  may  limit  the  public 
expression  of  a  people's  desire  for  lib- 
erty; but  it  never  succeeds  in  eliminat- 
ing the  desire. 

As  the  process  continues  of  a  return 
to  democratic  institutions  and  personal 
liberty,  I  hope  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  will  join  In  offering 
greater  assistance  to  a  democratic  Spain 
in  meeting  the  economic  difficulties  that 
face  that  nation.  In  that  effort,  I  would 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  who  wisely  has  urged 
that  we.  together  with  the  other  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  design  together  with 
Spain  an  integrated  long-term  economic 
development  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  on  this  subject  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Spanish  Election  Set  for  Jitne  15;  PmsT 
IN   41    Years 


Madrid. — The  government  of  Premier 
Adolfo  Suarez  announced  yesterday  that 
Span's  first  free  elections  in  41  ywxs  will 
be  held  June  15. 

A  new  two-house  Parliament,  consisting 
of  350  deputies  and  207  senators,  will  be 
elected  by  all  Spaniards  over  21  years  old  and 
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will  replace  the  unicameral  body  set  up  In 
1942  by  the  late  dictator  Francisco  Franco. 

The  government's  decision  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions came  amid  political  demonstrations  and 
strikes  protesting  government  economic  poli- 
cies, labor  laws  and  the  current  20  per  cent 
rate  of  infiation. 

The  newly  legalized  Communist  Party  an- 
nounced its  list  of  candidates.  Including  Do- 
lores Ibarrurt,  82,  a  Civil  War  heroine  popu- 
larly known  as  "La  Pasionaria."  She  has  lived 
In  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  1939. 

In  Paris,  meanwhile,  a  lawyer  for  the  estate 
of  Spanish  artist  Pablo  Picasso  announced 
that  his  monumental  painting  "Guernica" 
cannot  be  returned  to  Spain  "until  after  the 
full  reestablishment  of  public  liberties."  It 
was  loaned  In  1939  to  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  In  New  York  City.  Picasso  always  said 
that  the  painting  depicting  the  effect  of 
German  bombs  in  the  Civil  War  "belonged 
to  the  Spanish  Republic." 

The  Spanish  Communist  Party  yesterday 
decided  to  adopt  the  red  and  yellow  flag  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  In  recognition  of  "the 
great  advances  .  .  .  made  toward  the  rees- 
tablishment of  democratic  liberties."  The 
party  was  one  of  the  malnsteys  of  the  re- 
public. 

INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
SINCE  HELSINKI:  MORE  IMPOR- 
TANT THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
now  been  nearly  2  years  since  the  United 
States  joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
33  other  nations  in  signing  the  Helsinki 
Declaration. 

Many  in  this  country  felt  the  United 
States  and  our  Western  European  allies 
gained  very  Uttle  from  the  agreement. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  the  major  beneficiary 
of  the  declaration  because  it  allegedly 
recognized  Russian  hegemony  over  East- 
ern Europe.  Yet,  it  has  been  the  human 
rights  aspects  of  the  basket  3  provisions 
of  the  declaration  which  have  sparked 
a  defensive  posture  on  the  part  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  President  Carter, 
with  strong  support  from  the  Congress, 
has  pressed  for  compliance  with  the 
basket  3  provisions,  creating  serious 
problems  for  the  Soviets  on  such  issues 
as  treatment  of  dissidents,  reunification 
of  families,  and  unrestricted  emigration 
rights. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  role  of  in- 
ternational broadcasting  takes  on  added 
importance. 

As  was  noted  in  an  editorial  appear- 
ing In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last  winter: 

Radio  broadcasts  are,  as  Lenin  once  put 
it,  'like  a  newspaper  without  paper  .  .  .  and 
without  borders."  Regimes  fearful  of  dis- 
senting voices  and  differing  opinions  can- 
not censor  foreign  broadcasts  of  news  and 
commentary.  Not  even  Jamming,  an  expen- 
sive and  technically  difficult  chore,  can  suc- 
ceed in  wholly  silencing  them. 

That  Is  why  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  have  been  so  effective  In  telling  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  allies  of  events  and  viewpoint  that 
their  own  governments  suppress  and  dis- 
tort. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  both  Ra- 
dio Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  ran 
into  serious  difficulties  with  the  Congress 
because  they  were  supported  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
This  link  was  severed  in  1971  and  fimd- 
Ing  now  comes  from  open  congressional 
appropriations. 


Under  the  extremely  able  leadership 
of  Dr.  David  M.  Abshire,  who  recently 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the  board  for 
International  broadcasting,  both  radios 
have  not  only  gained  in  stature  sig- 
nificantly, but  they  have  also  gained  In 
importance. 

As  the  Economist  of  London  noted 
last  October: 

Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  are 
not  relics  of  the  cold  war;  they  are  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  Because  they  are  seasoned 
watchers  of  east-west  relations,  their  exper- 
tise Is  needed  to  beat  off  the  present  Soviet 
attempt  to  dodge  the  consequences  of  the 
declaration  that  35  countries  signed  at  Hel- 
sinki last  year.  The  Russians  want  to  avoid 
the  opening  up  of  contacts  between  eastern 
and  western  Europe  promised  by  that  docu- 
ment. A  conference  is  due  to  be  held  in 
Belgrade  next  June  to  review  what  has  hap- 
pened— and  not  happened — since  Helsinki. 
It  is  important  that  the  record  be  known 
to  the  people  of  eastern  Europe  and  Russia. 
One  way  of  doing  that  is  to  ensure  that 
Russia  cannot  exclude  RFE  and  RL  reporters 
from  the  proceedings  in  Belgrade  as  It  ex- 
cluded them,  for  example,  from  the  winter 
Olympics  In  Salzburg  last  February.  Another 
Is  then  to  make  sure  that  the  reports  get 
heard  In  the  communist  countries. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  the  Soviet 
dissident  who  spent  so  many  years  in 
prison  and  who  was  only  recently  ex- 
pelled from  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Bukovsky  emphasized  the  important  role 
played  by  both  radios.  As  noted  in  a 
column  written  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  the 
March  5  New  York  Times,  Bukovsky  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

.  .  .  these  stations  play  "an  enormous  role" 
in  keeping  the  Warsaw  Pact  peoples  informed 
about  what  is  really  happening.  The  cost 
of  Jamming  Intrusive  broadcasts  Is  Immense. 
There  are  up  to  3,000  Jamming  transmitters 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  said  to  spend 
more  than  six  times  as  much  on  blocking 
foreign  programs  as  on  spreading  its  own 
radio  propaganda. 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Abshire's  recent 
book,  "International  Broadcasting:  A 
New  Dimension  of  Western  Diplomacy," 
New  Europe,  a  European  Movement 
quarterly  published  in  London,  noted  In 
Its  first  edition  for  1977: 

...  as  David  Abshire — a  former  U.S.  As- 
slstent  Secretary  of  State — points  out,  unlike 
all  other  media  of  communication,  it  (radio) 
cannot  be  stopped  at  frontiers.  It  comes  into 
a  listener's  home  always  as  an  Invited  guest, 
admitted  or  rejected  by  the  turn  of  a  dial: 
and  it  cannot  be  selectively  edited  or  cen- 
sored by  an  individual. 

In  responding  to  the  challenges  of  the 
Helsinki  declaration.  I  believe  it  to  be 
particularly  Important  to  consider  se- 
riously Dr.  Abshire's  recommendations 
for  strengthening  our  international 
broadcasting  efforts. 

Again,  quoting  from  New  Europe: 

The  United  States,  in  Abshire's  view,  needs 
to  allocate  much  greater  resources  to  inter- 
national broadcasting.  It  must  recognize 
that,  as  long  as  Soviet  leaders  insist  that 
detente  and  coexistence  mean  Intensifying 
the  Ideological  struggle  and  tightening  cen- 
sorship, its  broadcasts  must  openly  and  pur- 
posefully aim  at  bringing  ideas  and  Informa- 
tion to  these  closed  societies. 

Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
should,  he  believes,  continue  to  try  and  take 
the  place  of  East  European  domestic  radio 


services.  The  Voice  of  America  should  have 
more  Independence,  along  the  lines  of  the 
BBC.  There  should  be  more  exchange  of  tech- 
nical facilities  between  International  broad- 
casters such  as  the  VOA  and  BBC. 

The  President  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  following  up  on  Dr.  Abshire's  recom- 
mendations with  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  his  administration  would  re- 
quest additional  f  imds  to  strengthen  both 
radios'  transmitter  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Dr.  Abshire 
deserves  our  commendation  and  grati- 
tude for  the  immensely  valuable  contri- 
butions he  has  made  to  preparing  both 
Radio  Free  Euroi>e  and  Radio  Liberty  for 
the  challenges  arising  out  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  and  columns  referred 
to  in  my  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hearing  the  Voices  of  Dissent 

Radio  broadcasts  are,  as  Lenin  once  put  It, 
"like  a  newspaper  without  paper  .  .  .  and 
without  borders."  Regimes  fearful  of  dissent- 
ing voices  and  differing  opinions  cannot 
censor  foreign  broadcasts  of  news  and  com- 
mentary. Not  even  Jamming,  an  expensive 
and  technically  difficult  chore,  can  succeed 
In  wholly  silencing  them. 

That  is  why  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  have  been  so  effective  in  telling  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East  Eu- 
ropean allies  of  events  and  vie^vpolnts  that 
their  own  governments  suppress  or  distort. 

David  M.  Abshire,  chairman  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  the  public 
agency  that  oversees  the  operation  of  the  two 
radio  services,  has  come  up  with  some  recom- 
mendations for  their  improvement  that  merit 
consideration. 

Abshire,  a  former  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  suggests  in  a  recent  study  the  extensive 
sharing  of  the  services'  resources  with  other 
international  broadcasting  agencies,  such  as 
the  Voice  of  America,  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.'s  foreign  service.  West  Germany's 
Deutsche  Welle  and  Radio  Canada  Interna- 
tional. While  there  Is  a  small  degree  of  co- 
operation among  some  of  these  agencies, 
Abshire  argues  that  much  more  can  be  done 
in  cooperative  use  of  transmitters  and  other 
technical  matters,  and  a  greater  sharing  of 
research  facilities. 

Sharing  on  this  level  could  well  improve 
efficiency  by  minimizing  duplication  on  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  levels,  and  thereby 
reducing  operating  costs. 

Abshire  rightly  maintains  that  such  co- 
operation should  not  extend  to  the  broad- 
caste  themselves,  or  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  sort  of  NATO  of  the  airwaves. 

Each  service  should  remain  free  to  exercise 
ite  own  editorial  Judgment,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  have  four  or  five  non-Communist 
nations  speak  to  the  Russians  and  their  satel- 
lites with  the  same  voice. 

Such  uniformity  would  destroy  a  major 
asset  of  the  foreign  broadcasts — the  diversity 
that  is  lacking  in  Soviet  and  satellite  broad- 
cast services.  Uniformity  would  undermine 
the  credibility  of  the  foreign  broadcaste,  and 
lend  substance  to  Soviet  and  satellite  allega- 
tions that  they  are  merely  propaganda  ploys 
designed  to  subvert  their  institutions. 

A  pooling  of  resources  on  an  International 
scale  would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the  1973 
reorganization  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  as  its 
overseer.  Both  radio  services,  however,  main- 
tain their  separate  broadcast  ftmctlons  of 
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the  Munich  stations.  Mr.  Carter  makes  it 
unanimous. 

Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  are 
not  relics  of  the  cold  war;  they  are  more 
important  than  ever.  Because  they  are  sea- 
soned watchers  of  east-west  relations,  their 
expertise  is  needed  to  beat  off  the  present 
Soviet  attempt  to  dodge  the  consequences 
of  the  declaration  that  35  countries  signed 
at  Helsinki  last  year.  The  Russians  want  to 
avoid  the  opening  up  of  contacts  between 
eastern  and  western  Eiu-ope  promised  by  that 
document.  A  conference  Is  due  to  be  held  In 
Belgrade  next  June  to  review  what  has  hap- 
pened— and  not  happened — since  Helsinki.  It 
Is  Important  that  the  record  should  be 
known  to  the  people  of  eastern  Europe  and 
Russia.  One  way  of  doing  that  Is  to  ensure 
that  Russia  cannot  exclude  RPE  and  RL 
reporters  from  the  proceedings  In  Belgrade 
as  it  excluded  them,  for  example,  from  the 
winter  Olympics  In  Salzburg  last  February. 
Another  Is  then  to  make  sure  that  the  re- 
ports get  heard  in  the  communist  countries. 
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SEVERAL     VOICES,     ONE    CHORUS 

Keeping  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  alive  and  vigorous  is  one  part  of 
what  needs  to  be  done.  But  the  whole  west- 
em  broadcasting  effort  to  the  communist 
world — which  also  Includes  the  BBC,  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  Germany's  own  effi- 
cient operation — can  be  made  more  cost- 
effective. 

This  does  not  mean  merging  all  these 
Individual  organisations  Into  a  sort  of  Nate  of 
the  air.  But  Mr.  David  Abshlre,  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  board  which  over- 
sees the  work  of  RFE  and  RL,  has  Just  sug- 
gested a  number  of  good  Ideas  for  better  co- 
ordination. The  various  stations  could  make 
more  Joint  use  of  transmission  times  and  re- 
lay stations.  They  could  pool  their  research 
and  documentation  systems.  In  1979,  when 
an  international  conference  Is  due  to  allocate 
new  short  wave  frequencies,  they  could  Join 
together  to  get  a  better  deal  for  them  all; 
the  short  waves  are  getting  overcrowded,  and 
western  broadcasters  are  suffering.  The  war  In 
the  air  Is  one  east-west  contest  that  need 
not  be  lost  by  the  west. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,   1977] 
Who  Calls  The  Kettle  Black? 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Brussels.— It  Is  fortunate  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  relatively  accustomed  to  being 
called  conscienceless  and  therefore  has  no 
evident  feelings  of  embarrassment  about  Its 
present  position  on  the  Issues  of  detente. 
While  arming  to  the  teeth  In  a  process  that 
has  accelerated  rather  than  lessened  since 
the  so-called  cold  war  ended,  Moscow  accuses 
the  West  of  "feverish  militarist  preparations." 
And  while  protesting  whatever  It  conceives 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  1975  Helsinki  agree- 
ment on  European  security,   It  Jams  radio 
programs  beamed  from  the  West  and  seeks  to 
stifle  dissident  voices  whose  freer  speech  was 
guaranteed    at    Helsinki — and    also    in    the 
Soviet  Union's  own  "Stalin  Constitution." 

It  is  true.  Indeed,  that  Aleksandr 
Solzhenltsyn  was  arrested  and  forcibly  ex- 
pelled from  the  U.S.S.R.  before  the  35-natlon 
1975  accord,  but  since  then  other  writers  like 
Andrei  Amalrlk  and  Vladimir  Bukovsky  have 
been  encouraged  to  leave.  Solzhenltsjm,  It 
may  be  added,  particularly  offended  the  au- 
thorities by  denouncing  Stalin's  "gulag" 
brutality  which  the  present  Politburo  also 
criticizes. 

One  thing  notable  about  the  Helsinki 
declaration,  endorsed  by  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
was  this  pledge:  "The  participating  states 
note  the  expansion  In  the  dissemination  of 
Information  broadcast  by  radio  and  express 
the  hope  for  the  continuation  of  this 
process." 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Commis- 


sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eiirope 
reports  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Its  allies  stUl  Jam 
foreign  broadcasts  such  as  those  from  Ameri- 
can-sponsored Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  a  "Warsaw  Pact  propaganda  bar- 
rage against  these  radios  has  continued  inces- 
santly since  the  early  part  of  1976." 

Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  were 
once  financed  by  the  CJ.A.  but  this  is  no 
longer  true.  They  are  openly  sponsored  by  a 
public  group  called  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting.  David  Abshlre.  chair- 
man of  this  board,  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  year:  "Instead  of 
ceasing  jamming  in  the  spirit  of  Helsinki, 
the  Soviet  authorities  have  launched  a  vio- 
lent new  propaganda  campaign  against  these 
radios."  There  is  also  frequent  jamming  from 
Czechoslovakia.   Bulgaria   and  Poland. 

The  Voice  of  America,  which  gives  the  offi- 
cial United  States  view.  Is  not  subjected  to 
similar  blockage.  But  Radio  Liberty  (in  19 
languages  spoken  in  the  U.S.S.R.)  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  (in  six  languages)  seek  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  a  free  press  that  Is  locally 
muffled.  They  enable  political  exiles  to  speak 
to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Mr.  Bukovsky,  one  of  many  distinguished 
Soviet  writers  and  artists  who  fled  abroad, 
said  in  Paris  recently  that  these  stations  play 
"an  enormous  role"  in  keeping  the  Warsaw 
Pact  peoples  Informed  about  what  is  really 
happening.  The  cost  of  Jamming  Intrusive 
broadcasts  is  immense.  There  are  up  to  3,000 
jamming  transmitters  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  said  to  spend  more  than  six  times 
as  much  on  blocking  foreign  programs  as  on 
spreading  its  ov/n  radio  propaganda. 

Mr.  Abshire's  board  has  done  what  it  can 
to  keep  up  financial  support  for  Liberty  and 
Free  Europe  operations  based  in  Munich.  It 
just  arranged  a  contract  with  Lisbon  en- 
abling broadcasts  to  continue  from  Portu- 
guese facilities  for  flfteen  years.  A  Presiden- 
tial panel  in  Washington  urges  there  should 
be  an  Increase  of  such  American  broadcasts. 
No  authoritarian  government  is  overjoyed 
when  Its  exiles  flnd  means  of  expressing  anti- 
pathetic opinions  from  abroad.  But  that  is 
not  to  say  they  don't  have  a  right  to  do  this. 
Apart  from  its  own  Constitution  and  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Helsinki  pledges,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  signatory  of  the  Montreaux  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Convention 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  former  says:  "All  stations,  whatever 
their  purpose,  must  be  established  and  oper- 
ated in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  caxise  harm- 
ful interference  to  radio  services  or  commu- 
nications of  other  members  or  associate 
members."  The  latter  stipulates:  "Everyone 
has  the  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression. This  right  includes  freedom  to  .  .  . 
Impart  information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  without  regard  to  frontiers." 

Any  American  who  wishes  can  listen  to 
Moscow's  dreary  radio  broadcasts  In  English 
(or  any  other  language)  although  their 
ideological  persuasiveness  may  be  doubted. 
And.  theoretically,  if  some  famous  American 
writer  or  painter  or  musician  wanted  to  settle 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  and  make  denunciatory 
speeches  about  us,  he  would  have  every  right 
to  do  so. 

But  to  protest  the  reverse — or,  what  is 
worse,  to  try  to  prevent  it  by  jamming — not 
only  controverts  the  Kremlin's  pledged  word 
but  puts  it  in  the  silly  position  of  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black. 

[Prom  New  Europe,  European  Movement 

Quarterly,  London,  No.  1.  1977] 

International  Broadcasting:  A  New 

Dimension  of  Western  Dxplomacy 

(By  David  M.  Abshlre) 

'A  newspaper  without  paper  and  wltnout 

boundaries."   This   Is   how   Lenin   described 

radio  In  1922.  And  !t  is  precisely  these  char- 
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acterlstlcs  of  International  broadcasting 
that  have  so  angered  his  successors  and  that 
have  given  it  an  Importance  for  many  mil- 
lions in  Eastern  Europe  that  It  Is  difficult  If 
not  impossible  for  us  in  Western  Europe  to 
understand.  For,  as  David  Abshlre — a  former 
US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State — points  out. 
unlike  all  other  media  of  communication,  it 
cannot  be  stopped  at-frontiers.  'It  comes  into 
a  listener's  home  always  as  an  invited  guest. 
admitted  or  rejected  by  the  turn  of  a  dial; 
and  it  cannot  be  selectively  edited  or  cen- 
sored by  an  Individual.' 

Throughout  the  cold  war  era,  these  broad- 
casts had  a  major  slgniflcance  for  audiences 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  especially  when 
the  domestic  media  Interpreted  events  In 
ways  that  had  little  if  no  connection  with 
the  real  world.  So  influential  were  they  that 
for  most  of  the  post  war  period,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  tried  to  obliterate 
them  with  a  massive  and  enormously  expen- 
sive Jamming  system. 

Even  before  Helsinki,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  had  ended  the  bulk  of  this  jam- 
ming of  the  major  'officiar  stations — the 
Voice  of  America.  Deutsche  Welle,  and  of 
cox:rse,  the  BBC.  And  although  the  Helsin::l 
declaration  did  not  specifically  mention  jJin- 
mlng,  Abshlre  argues  that,  to  the  Western 
participants,  the  final  r.ct  Implies  that  all 
jamming  of  broadcasts  should  cease. 

In  spite  of  this,  Abshlre  believes  that  in- 
ternational broadcasting  continues  in  post- 
Helsinki  E\irope  to  have  a  crucial  Impor- 
tance. Partly  this  Is  because  all  jamming  has 
not  ceased.  On  Radio  Liberty,  the  American 
station  based  in  Munich  and  broadcasting  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  Radio  Free  Europe, 
its  sister  station  broadcasting  to  most  other 
East  European  countries.  It  continues  un- 
abated. 

More  widely,  Abshlre  claims  that,  although 
power  Is  concentrated  In  relatively  few  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  their  views  and  atti- 
tudes cannot  be  totally  Isolated  from  the 
public  state  of  mind.  The  significance  of 
International  broadcasting  Is,  in  his  view, 
that  undlstorted  Information  serves — at  the 
very  least — to  nourish  pragmatic  doubts 
tending  to  curb  dogmatic  decisions. 

But  having  defined  what  he  sees  as  the 
great  Importance  of  International  broadcast- 
ing, Abshlre  declares  his  astonishment  that 
so  little  effort  and  so  few  resources  are  de- 
voted to  it.  He  contrasts  the  huge  amounts  of 
money  spent  on  the  military  deterrent  with 
the  failure  to  make  a  comparable  effort  to 
create  a  body  of  Informed  public  opinion  In 
Eastern  Europe,  without  which  deterrence 
must  depend  solely  on  the  unfettered  deci- 
sions of  a  few  leaders. 

So  what  should  be  done?  The  United 
States,  in  Abshire's  view,  needs  to  allocate 
much  greater  resources  to  international 
broadcasting.  It  mtist  recognize  that,  as  long 
as  Soviet  leaders  Insist  that  detente  and  co- 
existence mean  Intenslfjrlng  the  Ideological 
struggle  and  tightening  censorship.  Its 
broadcasts  must  openly  and  purposefully  aim 
at  bringing  Ideas  and  Information  to  these 
closed  societies. 

Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
should,  he  believes,  continue  to  try  and  take 
the  place  of  East  European  domestic  radio 
services.  The  Voice  of  America  should  have 
more  Independence,  along  the  lines  of  the 
BBC.  There  should  be  more  exchange  of  tech- 
nical facilities  between  International  broad- 
casters such  as  the  VOA  and  the  BBC. 

An  Increase  of  funds  for  American  radio 
stations  would  also,  he  believes,  encourage 
the  British  Parliament  to  give  stronger  finan- 
cial support  to  the  BBC's  External  Services 
which  have,  he  says  in  a  considerable  under- 
statement suffered  'a  slightly  downwards 
budgetary  trend'  over  recent  years,  but 
which,  on  his  evidence,  are  widely  relied  on 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  times 
of  crisis,  as  a  source  of  accurate  and  depend- 


able news.  As  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  said  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  BBC's  External  Services: 
"The  BBC  retains  in  the  broadcasting  world 
a  significance  similar  to  that  which  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  earlier  held  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics.'— Peter  Udell. 


CARTER'S    ECONOMIC    STIMULUS 
HIT 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Helms,  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Senate's  best  spokesmen 
for  the  free  market  economy.  He  is  quick 
to  point  out  the  often  overlooked  liabili- 
ties of  Ghjvemment  intervention. 

As  the  Senate  moves  toward  consider- 
ation of  tax  cuts  and  higher  spending  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  take  a  step  back  and  look  at  the  costs 
and  benefits  for  each  program  we  initi- 
ate as  well  as  review  ttie  programs  now 
in  existence. 

In  the  March  14,  1977,  edition  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Senator  Helms 
voices  strong  criticism  of  the  concept  of 
economic  stimulus  and  concludes  that 
more  of  the  kind  of  Government  inter- 
vention we  have  had  in  the  past  will  lead 
to  the  "Britainization  of  America." 

To  counter  this  trend,  Senator  Helbis 
has  proposed  the  Job  Opportunities  and 
Economic  Reform  Act  of  1977.  He  offers 
his  proposal  to  help  begin  the  debate 
which  is  overdue.  He  states: 

After  30  years  of  Keyneslan  economics  we 
m\ist  assess  the  results — the  Keyneslans 
must  defend  them. 

I  believe  he  is  right  in  calling  for  this 
debate  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
seriously  discuss  rational  economic  pol- 
icy and  the  direction  in  which  we  seem 
to  he  heading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Helms'  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.   14, 
1977] 

A  Senate  View  :  Carter's  Economic  Stimulus 
Hit 

(By  Senator  Jesse  Helms) 

Ideas  that  are  past  their  time  often  de- 
velop a  mythology  that  keeps  them  alive 
long  after  it  Is  clear  that  they  are  no  longer 
functioning.  The  notion  that  an  "economic 
stimulus"  really  stimulates  the  economy  In 
a  productive  way  Is  one  of  these. 

President  Carter's  stimulus  package.  In- 
tended to  cure  unemployment,  reminds  me 
of  the  touching  faith  that  doctors  once  put 
In  blood-letting.  The  patients  sometimes  got 
better,  but  not  because  of  the  cure.  And 
sometimes  the  patients  were  so  weakened  by 
the  cure  that  they  never  recovered. 

Our  Keyneslan  economists — and  their  pol- 
itician apprentices — may  believe  that  they 
have  performed  a  useful  function.  It  is  time, 
after  30  years,  to  assess  the  results. 

Unless  the  American  people  begin  to  de- 
mand meaningful  reform,  we  will  continue 
down  the  road  to  big  government,  central- 
ized decision-making,  economic  intervention, 
and  the  Britainization  of  America. 
legislative  proposal 

As  progress  towards  that  reform.  I  have 
prepared  a  comprehensive.  non-Key neslan 
legislative  proposal.  I  call  It  the  Job  Oppor- 


tunities and  Economic  Reform  Act  of  1977. 
Its  very  premise  Is  enough  to  make  some  of 
my  political  colleagues  take  pause:  it  would 
set  a  policy  of  getting  politics  out  of  the 
economy  when  more  harm  than  good  re- 
stilts  from  government  intervention. 

The  bin  starts  with  an  amendment  to  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  This  is  that  part  of 
our  current  law  which  says  that  government 
promote  "maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power."  In  the  abstract, 
this  is  a  fine  goal,  but  one  that  carries  great 
potential   costs   and  risks. 

After  all,  everyone  wants  high  levels  of 
employment — but  do  we  want  them  through 
a  free  and  open  market,  or  do  we  want 
them  through  government  spending,  gov- 
ernment controls  and  high  Infiatlon?  Do 
we  want  government  growth  that  stifles 
economic  freedom  and  economic  growth?  Do 
we  want  controls  that  can  threaten  the 
roots  of  our  free  society?  Such  side  effects 
are  the  costs  of  an  over-infiated.  artificially 
stimulated  economy. 

SEEN   counterproductive 

The  Job  Opportunities  and  Economic  Re- 
form Act  which  I  have  proposed  states  as 
federal  policy  that  government  Intervention 
tends  to  be  counterproductive,  and  that  gov- 
ernment should  "avoid  and  reduce,  when- 
ever possible.  Intervention  In  the  economy." 

Many  Washington  pollticos.  raised  on 
Keynes  and  the  gospel  of  electoral  support 
through  government  largesse,  would  choke 
while  swallowing  that  medicine.  It  would 
mean  that  politicians  would  be  giving  up 
their  claims  to  economic  omnipotence  that 
Keyneslan  theory  has  granted  them,  and  the 
political  benefits  as  well.  Such  is  the  romance 
with  Keynes  that  the  typical  Washington 
response  to  the  failure  of  this  patent  eco- 
nomic medicine  Is  to  order  a  double  dose. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  follovre 
from  the  first,  and  is  an  equally  Important 
component  in  any  genuine  reform  measure: 
getting  government  out  of  the  economy 
means  adopting  a  balanced  budget.  I  pro- 
pose amending  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  for  a  phase-in  of  a  balanced  budget 
over  a  four-year  period.  This  is  to  minimize 
disruptions  caused  by  rapid  withdrawal  of 
federal  largesse. 

My  third  proposal  would  phase  out  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  manipu- 
late the  value  of  money  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  achievement  of  a  balanced  budget, 
under  the  second  part  of  this  proposal,  at 
last  would  permit  a  stable  dollar  value.  The 
bill  would  remove  the  process  of  stabilizing 
the  dollar  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
think  they  have  political  and  economic  om- 
nlscence,  and  link  It  to  a  value-free  Indi- 
cator— in  short.  It  would  use  the  price  mech- 
anism to  establish,  by  1984,  a  firm  price  re- 
lationship between  dollars  and  gold. 

This  proposal  utilizes  a  new,  sophisticated 
pricing  mechanism  unlike  the  unrealistic  and 
arbitrary  price  set  by  the  old  "gold  stand- 
ard." The  high  visibility  of  the  link  to  gold 
would  be  an  added  social  discipline,  which 
would  increase  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  doUar,  and,  in  addHlon,  Increase  the  po- 
litical costs  of  using  monetary  policy  to 
stimulate  the  economy  artlflclally. 

No  system  is  foolproof,  or  unchangeable. 
However,  if,  after  taking  on  this  commit- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  chose  to  In- 
flate the  dollar  for  whatever  reason,  citizens 
would  have  a  greater  awareness  of  the  action, 
and  would  be  free  to  turn  their  dollars  Into 
the  Treasury  for  gold. 

Such  action  would  Indicate  in  a  forceful 
and  Immediate  way  that  people  were  losing 
confldence,  and  were  seeking  refuge  from  in- 
flation. Such  action  would  automatically 
tend  to  reduce  the  supply  of  money,  and 
would  place  pressure  on  our  government  to 
reverse  its  Inflationary  policies. 

Real  economic  reform  must,  therefore,  in- 
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elude  a  recognition  of  thd  fa  ;t 
cannot  be  used  to  cover  up  fo*  Ush 
Icles.  It  cannot  be  used  to  a ; 
realistic  social  goals. 

Money  is  the  means  of 
the  poUticlzatlon  of  money  ca  a 
the  disruption  of  economic  aqtivity 
loss  of  freedom. 

Freedom  mxist  be  restored 
so  that  each  may  engage  in  ec 
without  having  to  guess  hoM 
manipulation   of   ciurency    vf  lues 
feet  his  or  her  economic  posltii  in 
the  burden  of  compliance  miist 
from  the  individual  to  the  „ 
forcing  government  to  confon  i 
tary  constraints,  thereby  freel:  ig 
by  ceasing  capricious  governme  it 
Finally,  the  fourth  section  (  " 
tacks  the  unemployment  prob 
up  to  the  fact  that  governmen  t 
of  the  biggest  causes  of  J  "'  " 
ment  regulations  impose 
Job  creation.   Government  ^ 
barriers  that  keep  available  Job  i 
employed  apart. 

Government  Incomfe  maintei  ance 
provide  Incentives  to  stay  ou : 
market.  Government  tax  laws 
tives    for    capital-intensive 
not  for  labor-intensive  expani  ion 
ment  wage  laws  prevent  some  7 
offering  their  services  to  thos  s 
hire  them  at  a  mutually 

Therefore,    the  bill   proposes 
a  Commission  on  Barriers  to  Ei 
diagnose  the  costs  and  the  ex 
barriers,  so  that  Congress  will 
up  to  the  fact  that 
usually    charged,  our 
ions — is  a  major  cause  of  u 
I  have  submitted  the  Job 
and  Economic  Reform  Act  of 
we  can  begin  a  serious  debate 
nomlc   reform.    We   have    gone 
point     where     Congress     and 
branch  can  throw  money  at  the 
nomlc  problems  and  expect 
suits  than  bad.  We  are  past 
this  country  can  afford  sometllng 
Humphrey-Hawkins    guarantee*  I 
which  attempts  to  treat  sympt(  ms 
causes. 

In  full  recognition  of  the  polfcical 
the  day,  I  do  not  expect  approvi  1 
In  the  near  future.  The  U.S   ~ 
more  likely,  unfortunately,  to 
tlon  which  provides  for  more 
have  had  in  the  past. 

After  30  years  of  Keynesian 
must  assess  the  results — and 
must  defend  them.  The  Job 
and  Economic  Reform  Act  of 
to  the  economic  policies  of 
based  upon  the  view  that  we 
any  single  one  of  our  economl ; 
separately.    Money,    unemploynw  nt, 
and  stability  are  integral  and 
looked  at  in  the  same  context. 

We  find  ourselves  moving, 
the  post-Keyneslan  age,  and  we 
the  economic  problems  of  today 
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consent  that  the  oflBclal  announcement 

of  that  opening  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 

actlvlty;     nouncement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

only  lead  to'     in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

and  the  National  Broadcasters  Hall  of  Fame 

May  will  be  Broadcasting  Month. 
It  Is  both  appropriate  and  significant  that 
May  1  was  selected  as  the  opening  date  of 
The  National  Broadcasters  Hall  of  Fame  In 
Freehold,   NJ. 

The  nation's  newest  Hall  of  Fame  will  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  became 
celebrities  through  their  voices. 

This  non-profit  project  Is  more  than  a 
museum  of  nostalgia.  The  Hall  merges  the 
broadcasting  interests  of  entertainers,  news- 
casters. Inventors,  Investors,  the  executives, 
sponsors,  hobbyists  and  listeners.  More  Im- 
portantly The  HaU  of  Fame  will  document 
the  past  and  track  today's  achievements. 

The  National  Broadcasters  Hall  of  Fame 
was  founded  by  Arthur  8.  Schrelber,  a  for- 
mer New  Jersey  newspaper  publisher.  The 
project  was  In  the  planning  stages  for  al- 
most three  years.  It  became  a  reality  when  a 
large  bank,  biiilt  before  the  txu-n  of  the  cen- 
tiiry,  became  available.  The  Hall  of  Fame 
transformed  the  bank  Into  a  display  hall,  but 
preserved  many  of  the  beautiful  architec- 
tural features  of  the  building. 

Pieces  of  broadcasting's  past  do  exist. 
There  are  collections  of  equipment  on  dis- 
play at  many  locations.  Homes  and  labora- 
tories of  Inventors  are  open  to  the  public 
Libraries  are  filled  with  books  on  broadcast- 
ing. Recording  companies  have  compiled  col- 
lections of  early  radio  programs,  and  honors 
to  those  In  the  field  today  are  distributed 
through  a  variety  of  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

But  nowhere  had  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future  interest  of  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry been  brought  together  in  one  loca- 
tion until  The  National  Broadcasters  Hall  of 
Fame  was  established. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  The  Hall  is  to 
preserve  memorabilia.  Another  is  to  exhibit 
an  extensive  collection  of  equipment.  A  mini- 
theatre  offers  visitors  an  original  production 
recaping  broadcasting's  history.  And  a  vast 
hall  has  been  created  with  displays  where 
visitors  can  see  and  hear  broadcasting  his- 
tory. One  section  highlights  the  lives  and 
contributions  of  personalities  in  the  Indus- 
try who  have  been  Inducted  into  The  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  first  induction  ceremony  will  take  place 
in  Freehold  on  Sunday,  April  24,  with  New 
Jersey  Governor  Brendan  B.  Byrne  and  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  participating  in 
the  program. 

The  first  inductees  into  The  Hall  of  Fame 
are:  Red  Barber,  Jack  Benny,  George  Burns 
and  Oracle  Allen,  Blng  Crosby,  Milton  Cross, 
Arthur  Godfrey,  Bob  Hope,  Ted  Husing,  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  Kay  Kyser,  Ougllelmo  Marconi, 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  William  S.  Paley,  David 
Sarnoff,  Kate  Smith,  Bill  Stern,  Lowell  Thom- 
as, Paul  Whlteman,  Walter  Wlnchell,  Harry 
Von  Zell. 
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They  were  chosen  by  ballots  sent  to  every 
active  broadcasting  station  In  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  on 
Sunday,  April  24,  the  city  of  Freehold, 
N.J.,  win  be  the  scene  of  a  unl<;  ue  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  when  the  National 
Broadcasters  Hall  of  Fame  will  induct  21 
broadcasting  celebrities  of  th^  past  and 
of  the  present. 

The  Hall  win  be  opened  to  )the  pubUc 
on  May  1.  1977,  and  I  ask  linanimous 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  TO 
H.R.  1828— EXCLUSION  FOR  SICK 
PAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day the  Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
quested a  conference  and  appointed 
Senate  conferees  to  work  out  minor  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  H.R.  1828.  I  commend  this 


action,  as  it  paves  the  way  for  expeditious 
enactment  of  provisions  eliminating  the 
retroactive  taxation  of  sick  and  disability 
pay.  This  is  a  step  which  I  urged  the 
Finance  Committee  to  take  in  a  letter 
sent  yesterday  to  Senators  Long   and 

CXTRTIS. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  legislation  would 
be  enacted  before  the  AprU  15  filing 
deadline  and  worked  for  such  action 
since  Introducing  S.  4  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session.  However,  substantial  relief 
can  stiU  be  provided  to  over  a  million 
disabled  retirees  who  wiU  be  able  to  file 
amended  returns  for  1976  taxes.  The 
sentiment  of  House  and  Senate  Members 
Is  clear  on  this  issue,  as  evidenced  by 
the  unanimous  votes  In  both  bodies  on 
the  sick  pay  provision.  As  a  conferee,  I 
trust  we  will  move  quickly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment placed  in  the  April  18  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Federal  Employees  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

[An  advertisement] 
Wht  Take  It  Out  on  the  Disabled? 

AN  appeal  to  the  PRESnjENT  AND   MEMBERS  OF 
THE    CONGRESS 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  seeking  special 
privilege.  It's  simply  a  matter  of  fair  play. 

Last  week  thousands  of  sick  and  disabled 
Americans  were  forced  to  dig  into  their  sav- 
ings or  go  into  debt  to  ante  up  additional 
1976  Federal  taxes  to  pay  the  price  for  what 
was.  111  effect,  a  game  of  political  football. 

Here's  how  it  happened. 

Last  October,  10  months  into  the  1976  tax 
year,  you  amended  the  tax  code  to  drastically 
tighten  the  criteria  for  claiming  dlsabiUty 
Income  tax  credit.  Worst  of  all,  you  back- 
dated this  change  to  January  1,  1976.  So 
what  you  did  was  to  Impose  a  retroactive  tax 
llabUlty  amounting  to  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, of  dollars  on  those  taxpayers  least  able 
to  absorb  so  sudden  and  crushing  a  financial 
blow. 

Put  yourself.  If  you  can,  in  their  position. 
You  filed  your  estimated  tax  return  for  1976 
and  were  making  your  quarterly  payments  as 
the  law  requires.  Then,  two  months  before 
the  tax  year  ends,  you're  stunned  to  learn 
that  you've  got  to  pay  out  an  additional  $400, 
or  $900,  or  $1,200  (plus  a  possible  penalty) 
you  hadn't  planned  on.  Why?  Because  your 
government  all  of  a  sudden  changed  the  rules 
on  you,  that's  why.  How  would  you  react  to 
such  treatment? 

Well,  certain  responsible  members  of  the 
Congress  were  quick  to  recognize  the  obvious 
Inequity  In  back-dating  a  tax  bite  of  this 
magnitude  on  a  group  of  handicapped  citi- 
zens. Immediately  after  the  95th  Congress 
convened,  legislation  was  Introduced — with 
numerous  co-sponsors  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate— to  make  this  tax  change  effective  on 
January  1  of  this  year,  1977,  rather  than 
retroactive  to  the  beginning  of  1976.  On 
April  4,  a  bill  to  do  this  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  404  to  0.  Two  days  later,  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0.  There  was  no 
opposition  at  aU  to  this  simple  measure  to 
correct  an  obvious  wrong.  > 

So  what's  the  problem?  In  the  Senate, 
amendments  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
basic  Issue  were  tacked  onto  the  bill  and  It 
was  sent  back  to  the  House  where  It  was 
passed   again,   minus   one   of   the   Senate's 
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amendments.  Back  went  the  bill  for  final 
action  by  the  Senate  where  in  the  floor 
debate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  inferred  that  you,  Mr.  President, 
might  veto  the  measure  if  It  were  passed  in 
its  amended  form.  Result?  The  bill  was 
pigeonholed  until  after  the  Easter  recess. 

Somehow  it  seems  our  country's  disabled 
retirees  were  caught  up  in  a  game  of  politi- 
cal football,  with  back  and  forth  maneuvers 
between  the  two  houses  of  Congress  Involv- 
ing Issues  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  plight  of  the  disabled  retirees,  while 
you,  Mr.  President,  neglected  to  take  a  firm 
stand  on  an  Issue  of  critical  Importance  to 
these  people. 

How  do  matters  stand  now?  Well,  April  15 
was  last  Friday  and  there  are  a  lot  of  Indi- 
viduals who  are  pretty  unhappy  with  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  you  too,  Mr.  Congressman. 
Perhaps  you've  had  some  of  their  letters  and 
phone  calls.  If  you  haven't,  we've  had  lots  of 
them  so  we  can  tell  you  what  they're  saying. 
They're  pointing  to  the  recent  quantum 
Jump  in  Congressional  and  executive  level 
salaries  and  they're  contrasting  this  with 
the  government's  tax  treatment  of  the  han- 
dicapped and  the  elderly.  How  the  new  tax 
bill  messed  up  and  diluted  the  provision  for 
retirement  Income  credit,  for  Instance — and 
now  this  retroactive  tax  bite  on  the  disabled 
retiree. 

Our  organization  is  the  spokesman  for  the 
Federal  Government's  one  million  retired 
civil  employees.  About  280,000  of  them  are 
retired  for  disability  reasons.  Now  that  the 
Easter  recess  is  over,  how  about  correcting 
the  Injustice  done  to  them  and  the  more 
than  1  million  other  disability  retirees 
throughout  our  country?  You  can  do  this 
by  separating  out  this  non-controversial 
matter  of  changing  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  disability  Income  tax  regulations  from 
other  controversial  tax  issues.  You  can  enact 
and  sign  this  provision  Into  law,  by  itself,  as 
it  was  originally  Introduced  and  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate — without  a 
single  dissenting  vote! 

Again,  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  -seeking 
special  privilege.  It's  simply  a  matter  of  fair 
play. 

The  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  202—234-0832 


CARTER  TO  URGE  FINANCIAL, 
OTHER  INCENTIVES  FOR  INDUS- 
TRIES TO  PRODUCE  OWN  ELEC- 
TRICITY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
President  Carter  addressed  the  Nation 
regarding  our  very  real  crisis  In  energy 
supplies.  I  strongly  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  cornerstone  of  any  com- 
prehensive energy  policy  must  be  con- 
servation. As  the  President  mentioned, 
conservation  is  the  quickest,  cheapest, 
most  practical  source  of  energy.  Effec- 
tive conservation  programs  will  insure 
botJi  continued  economic  health  and  con- 
tinued progress  toward  a  pollution-free 
environment  for  our  children. 

A  vital  ingredient  of  any  effective  con- 
servation policy  must  be  the  recovery  and 
utilization  of  waste  heat.  And  the  great- 
est energy  producing  practice  for  recov- 
ering and  using  waste  heat  is  a  relatively 
simple  process  called  cogeneration. 

Cogeneration  produces  electricity  from 
the  steam  heat  which  many  industries 
require  to  produce  their  products,  and  it 
is  widely  used  In  several  countries.  Sev- 
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eral  studies  have  shown  that  30  percent 
of  the  total  electricity  consumption  in 
this  Nation  can  be  produced  through  co- 
generation  by  the  year  2000,  at  three- 
fom-ths  of  the  fuel  cost  of  the  most  effi- 
cient utility. 

The  ramifications  of  cogeneration  as 
an  effective  fuel  conservation  measure 
are  both  obvious  and  enormous.  Indus- 
trial cogeneration  of  electricity  and 
steam  must  be  encouraged  as  rapidly  and 
as  vigorously  as  possible.  But  we  must 
also  insure  that  each  decision  to  speed 
up  cogeneration  Is  taken  with  thought 
and  attention  to  detaU. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  intend  to 
introduce  legislation  addressing  cogener- 
ation and  waste  heat  utilization  In  detail. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  move  on  this 
urgent  measure  as  quickly,  and  deliber- 
ately, as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  again 
direct  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  to 
an  article  on  energy  conservation  by  Dr. 
Lee  Schipper  which  was  printed  in  yes- 
terday's Record  on  page  11055  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Humphrey.  Dr.  Schip- 
per correctly  points  out  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  the  Nation  to 
Ignore  the  imlimited  energy  resources 
which  at  present  simply  float  up  smoke- 
stacks into  the  sky  In  the  form  of  waste 
steam. 

Our  Nation's  scientific  and  industrial 
committees  point  to  cogeneration  as  one 
of  the  least  painful  and  most  effective 
energy  conservation  practices.  The 
Carter  administration  is  also  developing 
proposals  to  rapidly  implement  cogen- 
eration practices  nationvv^ide.  An  inter- 
esting article  appeared  in  last  Friday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  by  Mr.  Les  Gapay 
regarding  the  administration's  thoughts 
on  cogeneration.  I  understand  that  the 
proposals  described  by  the  article  may 
not  be  in  total  accord  with  the  more  de- 
tailed administration  cogeneration  pro- 
posal on  its  way  to  the  Congress,  but  the 
article  is  well  worth  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Carter  To 
Urge  Financial,  Other  Incentives  For  In- 
dustries To  Produce  Own  Electricity"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  15,  1977] 
CARTER  To  Urge  Financial,   Other  Incen- 
tives   POR    Industries    To    Produce    Owtn 

Electricity 

(By  Les  Gapay) 

Washington. — President  Carter  plans  to 
propose  financial  and  other  incentives  for 
large  Industries  to  generate  their  own  elec- 
tricity. 

The  proposal  would  be  a  boon  to  such 
major  industries  as  chemicals  and  steel.  The 
policy  also  would  have  Important  Implica- 
tions for  the  electric  utilities,  as  It  would  re- 
sult in  a  need  for  fewer  central  power  plants 
In  the  fut\ire. 

The  Incentives  would  go  to  large  factories 
that  have  steam  boilers,  enabling  them  to 
add  electrical-generation  equipment.  With 
this  equipment,  the  steam  could  be  used  to 
turn  a  turbine  that  would  produce  electricity 
for  the  factories,  which  could  then  sell  ex- 
cess electricity  to  utilities. 


Currently,  many  companies  have  equip- 
ment to  produce  steam  for  their  own  use, 
mainly  in  various  Industrial  processes  and 
in  heating.  Electrical-generating  equipment 
could  be  added  to  these  steam  boilers  at  rel- 
latlvely  little  extra  cost,  experts  claim.  The 
process  is  called  cogeneration,  as  the  same 
system  would  produce  both  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Mr.  Carter's  exi>ected  proposals,  accord- 
ing to  administration  sources,  would  call  for 
legislation  to  give  Industries  tax  credits  for 
the  installation  of  cogeneration  eqxiipment 
and  to  require  utilities  to  buy  the  surplus 
power. 

Carter  administration  energy  officials  es- 
timate that  within  10  years  Industrial  cogen- 
eration could  be  saving  the  U.S.  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  half -million  to  a  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  A  study  of  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
estimates  that  the  savings  within  a  decade 
at  680,000  barrels  a  day,  or  about  10%  of  the 
nation's  oil  Imports. 

The  Dow  Chemical  study,  made  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  conjunction 
with  the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  University  of  Michigan,  also  es- 
timates that  cogeneration  would  cut  utility 
spending  on  power  plants  by  between  $2  bil- 
lion and  $5  billion  a  year. 

A  Federal  Energy  Administration  study 
agrees  that  Industrial  cogeneration  could  af- 
fect significantly  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try. The  FEA  study  says  Increases  In  the 
costs  of  electricity  in  recent  years  have 
"increased  the  benefits  realizable  from  co- 
generation."  However,  there  are  still  some 
financial  and  regulatory  barriers,  and  Mr. 
Carter's  proposals  would  remove  those. 

According  to  a  White  House  document  on 
President  Carter's  comprehensive  energy 
plan,  to  be  released  next  week,  the  Presi- 
dent win  propose  that  a  tax  credit  of  10%  (in 
addition  to  the  existing  Investment-tax 
credit  of  the  same  amount)  to  be  allowed  for 
industrial  cogeneration  equipment  that 
meets  specific  efficiency  requirements. 

EXEMPTIONS  ON  OIL,  GAS  USE 

In  addition,  Mr.  Carter  would  propose 
that  the  government  be  authorized  to  ex- 
empt, on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Industrial 
electric-steam  cogenerating  equipment  from 
proposed  bans  on  Industrial  use  of  oU  and 
natural  gas.  Mr.  Carter,  as  reported  pre- 
viously, will  propose  that  the  vise  of  oil  and 
gas  by  industrial  boilers  be  phased  out,  the 
aim  being  to  encourage  use  of  coal. 

The  President's  policy  would  require  utili- 
ties to  buy  any  surplus  electricity  made  by 
industries.  Normally,  industries  would  pro- 
pose to  utilities  that  they  construct  and  op- 
erate cogeneration  facilities  on  mutually 
agreeable  terms.  However,  if  a  utility  weren't 
willing,  and  an  industry  built  and  operated 
its  own  cogeneration  plant,  It  could  sell  any 
surplus  power  to  utilities. 

The  power  would  be  used  In  the  utUlty's 
grid  system  and  sold  to  other  customers.  Co- 
generation  faculties  are  more  economical  if 
they  are  large  enough  to  make  surplus  power 
that  could  be  sold. 

Utilities  especially  would  oppose  being 
forced  to  buy  such  power.  "That's  what  we're 
afraid  of,"  says  an  official  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  an  Industry  trade  group: 
"Their  surplvis  power  probably  would  be 
generally  available  when  we  have  surpluses." 

COULD  BUT  BACKUP  POWER 

Mr.  Carter's  proposal  would  allow  Indus- 
tries to  buy  backup  power  supplies  from 
utilities.  If  needed,  at  nondiscriminatory 
rates.  In  addition,  the  Industrial  facilities 
would  be  exempt  from  state  and  federal  pub- 
Uc utility  regulation.  Also,  industries  would 
be  granted  distribution  privileges  on  utility- 
transmission  networks  to  sell  surplus  power 
and  to  buy  backup  power. 
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THE  SEMANTIC  WA]^  IN  THE 
MIDEAST 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President, 
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change  between  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors." The  apparent  unwillingness  of  the 
Arab  nations  to  move  in  this  direction 
may  be  masked  by  their  words,  but  the 
basic  issue  is  a  simple  one,  and  we  must 
renew  our  determination  to  adhere  to 
our  own  objectives.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.   15, 

1977] 

The  Crux  in  the  Mideast  Is  Peace,  Not 

Semantics 


free  trade,  tourist  travel,  cultural  exchange 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors." 

The  Arabs  do  not  have  to  arrive  there  im- 
mediately, but  If  they  are  willing  to  move 
in  that  direction  the  matter  of  border  rec- 
tification can  be  worked  out.  It  Is  Just  that 
simple,  or  Jiist  that  complicated. 
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Everyone  knows  that  tf  an  ultimate  peace 
settlement  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  Mideast 
there  will  have  to  be  some  rectification  of  the 
pre- 1967  borders  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors. 

We  say  "rectification"  because  It  is  the 
most  neutral  word  we  can  find  for  something 
which,  after  all,  is  not  unheard  of  after  wars. 
The  Israelis  prefer  the  term,  "defensible  bor- 
ders," by  which  they  mean  they  do  not  In- 
tend, insofar  as  Is  possible  for  such  a  small 
country  as  theirs,  to  leave  themselves  de- 
fenseless against  another  surprise  attack  like 
that  launched  on  Yom  Kippiir,  1973  bv  Eevot 
and  Syria.  -    j-    ejf 

The  Arabs  Insist  on  saying  "secure  bor- 
ders," by  which  they  apparently  mean  in- 
secure borders.  When  President  Carter,  after 
conferring  In  Washington  with  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin,  himself  used  the 
word,  "defensible,"  the  Arabs  took  prompt 
umbrage. 

Obviously  responding  to  Mr.  Carter  in  a 
speech  to  the  Palestine  National  Congress 
meeting  in  Cairo,  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
el-Sadat  even  ruled  out  the  word  "secure"  as 
"not  permissible"  to  speak  about: 

"Allow  me  to  repeat  to  you,  and  for  all  to 
hear,  that  we  will  not  cede  a  single  inch  of 
Arab  land  and  that  our  national  territory  Is 
not  open  to  bargaining;  the  Israelis  must 
withdraw  from  all  occupied  lands." 

If  Mr.  Sadat  means  what  he  says,  there  Is 
not  much  room  for  bargaining.  Does  he  in- 
tend to  go  to  Geneva  demanding  everything 
and  conceding  nothing,  including  the  peace 
which  he  has  repeatedly  said  must  be  left 
to  future  generations? 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Cairo  meeting,  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  refused  to 
consider  changing  Its  charter,  which  in  ef- 
fect calls  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
state.  In  other  words,  the  PLO  demands  that 
Its  rights  to  statehood  be  recognized  while 
refusing  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist." 
In  his  news  conference  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Carter  said  the  difference  between  "defen- 
sible" and  "secure"  is  "Just  semantics."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  stabilization  of  the  sit- 
uation would  entail  "substantial  withdrawal" 
of  Israel  from  territories  occupied  since  1967. 
That,  and  his  use  of  the  phrase,  "minor  ad- 
justments" of  boundaries,  did  not  enchant 
the  Israelis,  but  they  themselves  have  never 
taken  the  position  that  they  must  forever 
control  every  single  inch  of  occupied  land. 

On  the  contrai-y,  they  are  well  aware  that 
they  must  make  substantial  concessions,  and 
Mr.  Carter,  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
Israel  "defense  lines '  and  "permanent  and 
recognized  borders,"  has  offered  a  novel  ap- 
proach by  which  each  side  can  get  substan- 
tially what  it  wants— for  Israel,  sec\irlty;  for 
the  Arabs,  most  of  the  occupied  land. 

The  cnix  of  the  problem,  though,  is  as  Mr 
Carter  stated  it:  "I  think  that  what  Israel 
would  like  to  have — a  termination  of  bellig- 
erence toward  Israel  by  her  neighbors,  a  rec- 
ognition of  Israel's  right  to  exist,  the  right  to 
exist  In  peace,  the  opening  up  of  borders  with 


ARTHUR  BURNS  PROPOSES  NINE- 
POINT  PROGRAM  ON  WORLD 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  with  great  interest  the  Associated 
Press  report  of  a  nine-point  program 
outlined  by  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This 
program  was  designed  to  cope  vdth  what 
Dr.  Bums  calls  "the  formidable  chal- 
lenges that  now  confront  us"  In  the 
world  economy.  His  proposals  make  good 
sense  and  represent  the  basic  outline  of 
a  responsible  international  economic  pol- 
icy. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Associated  Press  article  of  April  13, 1977, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
BuHNs  ITrges  Sthingent  Conservation 
New  York. — Arthur  P.  Bums,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  proposed  cop- 
ing with  "the  formidable  challenges  that  now 
confront  us"  In  the  world  economy  with  a 
nine-point  program  that  includes  a  strin- 
gent conservation  effort  by  oil  Importing 
nations. 

Bums  also  lu-ged  a  greater  reliance  on 
lending  through  international  organizations. 
Underdeveloped  countries  have  been  bor- 
rowing heavily  from  commercial  banks  to 
pay  their  oil  bills  and  other  import  costs, 
prompting  officials  such  as  Burns  to  question 
how   long   the   situation   can   continue. 

And  Bums  said  he  is  becoming  less  confi- 
dent of  earlier  assessments  that  the  debts 
run  up  to  pay  for  imported  oil  will  be  self- 
correcting. 
Here  are  Burns'  nine  points: 
"All  countries  and  especially  the  United 
States  need  to  adopt  stringent  oil  conserva- 
tion policies  and,  wherever  possible,  speed 
the  development  of  new  energy  sources." 

The  members  of  OPEC  must  avoid  new 
price  Increases  to  make  up  for  any  reduced 
consumption.  OPEC  members  also  need  to 
play  a  bigger  role  In  helping  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Nations  running  surpluses  In  International 
payments  should  let  the  values  of  their  cur- 
rencies rise,  thus  giving  their  deficit-account 
trading  partners  a  competitive  edge.  He 
named  no  nations,  but  U.S.  officials  have  us- 
ually targeted  Japan  and  West  Germany  for 
such  admonitions. 

Resources  of  the  IMF  should  be  enlarged 
along  the  lines  of  a  current  proposal  for  a 
new  Sl5-blllion  lending  facility,  with  "new 
assertiveness"  by  the  IMF  In  getting  addi- 
tional fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  conces- 
sions from  borrowers. 

Commercial  banks  and  governments 
should  avoid  undercutting  the  IMF's 
Influence. 

Lenders  should  improve  their  method  for 
assessing  nations'  credit  worthiness. 

Commercial  and  investment  bankers  must 
keep  a  close  watch  on  their  international 
loans. 

"Protectionist  policies  need  to  be  shunned 
by  all  countries." 

Countries  running  an  international  pay- 
ments deficit  must  adopt  effective  domestic 
stabilization  policies. 


Avril  19,  1977 
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INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ED- 
UCATION CELEBRATES  25TH  YEAR 
OF  SERVICE  OF  U.S.  REGIONAL 
OFFICES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  HE, 
the  largest  and  most  active  educational 
exchange  agency  in  the  United  States,  is 
celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  its 
U.S.  regional  oflBces.  These  oflBces  serve 
all  parts  of  the  United  States — counsel- 
ing U.S.  and  foreign  students,  admin- 
istering exchange  programs,  and  serving 
local  communities  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. HE  regional  offices  are  located 
in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Denver,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Their  activities  are  coordi- 
nated by  the  Institute's  national  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City. 

The  coincidence  of  this  anniversary 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  HE 
Board  of  Trustees  and  National  Council 
in  Washington,  D.C,  offers  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  notable  work 
of  this  organization.  HE  was  founded  in 
1919  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I. 
Its  assigned  task  was  the  promotion  of 
international  understandings  through 
international  educational  exchange.  To- 
day HE  carries  out  this  mission  through 
the  exchange  of  students  and  scholars, 
knowledge  and  skills  between  the  United 
States  and  126  countries. 

HE  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  role 
in  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  State's  mutual  educational  exchange — 
Fulbright-Hays — program  of  interna- 
tional fellowships  for  U.S.  and  foreign 
students  at  the  predoctoral  level.  How- 
ever, the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation also  conducts  some  290  additional 
programs  for  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies,  foreign  governments,  interna- 
tional organizations,  foundations,  corpo- 
rations, and  educational  institutions.  Al- 
together HE  assisted  some  11,500  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  students,  distinguished 
international  visitors,  and  research  pro- 
fessionals on  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects overseas  during  the  1976  academic 
year — a  notable  record  for  a  private  non- 
profit agency  and  a  major  contribution 
to  the  development  of  international 
understanding. 

In  addition  to  its  role  in  the  mutual 
educational  exchange  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  State,  HE 
also  administers  a  portion  of  the  Bu- 
reau's international  visitors  program, 
which  brings  distinguished  foreign  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States  from  over  100 
nations  each  year.  The  intent  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  Increase  the  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  of  Influential  citizens  of 
other  lands.  Alumni  of  the  program  cur- 
rently occupy  over  250  cabinet  positions 
around  the  world. 

HE  also  assists  the  "Green  Revolution" 
centers,  the  10  international  agricultural 
research  centers  around  the  world  that 
have  developed  the  miracle  grains  which 
hold  the  best  hope  of  adequate  food  sup- 
plies for  the  less-developed  nations.  The 
Institute  administers  many  professional 
development  and  technical  cooperation 
programs  for  the  Ford  Foundation,  and 
Is  active  as  well  on  behalf  of  the  Agency 


for  International  Development,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  numerous 
other  supporters  of  educational  coopera- 
tion and  of  developmental  assistance. 

By  administering  programs  for  spon- 
sors, HE  is  able  to  make  a  major  im- 
pact on  international  relations  through 
education  and  research. 

HE  also  serves  the  public  and  Ameri- 
can higher  education  through  its  educa- 
tional services.  HE  educational  services 
are  public  service  activities  supported 
through  contributions.  Through  educa- 
tional services,  HE  brings  information 
and  counseling  to  some  200,000  American 
and  foreign  students  each  year  and  pro- 
vides over  50,000  copies  of  its  many  pub- 
lications to  students,  educational  Institu- 
tions, coimseling  centers,  and  libraries 
all  over  the  world. 

HE'S  educational  services  include  con- 
ference programs,  scholarship  programs, 
and  many  other  activities  that  bring 
needed  assistance  to  organizations  and 
individuals  concerned  with  international 
educational  exchange.  As  the  central 
clearinghouse  for  information  about  ex- 
change in  the  United  States,  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education  plays  an 
important  role  in  making  productive  ed- 
ucational relationships  a  reality. 

HE  has  a  special  relationship  with 
American  colleges  and  universities,  some 
500  of  which  are  affiliated  with  the  In- 
stitute as  HE  Educational  Associates.  HE 
assists  American  higher  education  in 
many  ways. 

The  Institute's  overseas  offices  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia  provide  on- 
the-scene  assistance  in  interviewing  and 
screening  applicants  overseas  for  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities.  Overseas 
offices  provide  information  on  U.S.  higher 
education  to  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign 
students  each  year.  They  offer  orienta- 
tion programs,  testing  facilities,  libraries, 
and  catalog  collections,  and  In  general 
act  as  overseas  ambassadors  for  Ameri- 
can higher  education. 

HE'S  regional  offices  In  the  United 
States  play  a  similar  ambassadorial  role, 
linking  local  communities  with  the  larg- 
er world  through  the  medium  of  interna- 
tional exchange.  They  focus  much  of 
their  effort  on  as.sisting  American  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  work  closely 
with  campus  study  abroad  advisers,  for- 
eign student  advisers,  admissions  officers, 
and  with  the  individual  student. 

Colleges  and  universities  call  upon  the 
HE  regional  office  in  their  area  for  advice 
and  consultation  about  international 
education.  The  range  of  HE  publications 
and  Information  services  is  made  avail- 
able to  them,  £U5  are  special  student  pro- 
grams. 

The  HE  office  In  my  own  State  of 
Texas  exemplifies  the  public  service  role 
played  by  this  organization  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Last  year  HE/Houston  supervised  the 
academic  programs  of  over  1,000  inter- 
national students  at  colleges  and  univer- 
.sities  in  Texas  and  several  Southern 
States.  It  organized  special  programs  for 
students  and  for  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  region,  including  a  special  learn- 
ing mission  for  campus  personnel  to 
Latin  America.  It  provided  information 


and  coimseling  to  5,000  men  and  women 
considering  international  study. 

The  Institute's  Houston  office  serves  as 
secretariat  for  the  Houston  Interna- 
tional Service  Committee,  and  in  this 
capacity  acted  as  international  host 
agency  for  the  city  in  arranging  pro- 
grams for  some  1,000  distinguished  inter- 
national visitors.  The  office  also  acts  as 
protocol  office  for  the  city  of  Houston, 
and  assisted  with  the  visits  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  the  Presidents  of  Egypt, 
France,  and  the  Sudan  during  the  Bi- 
centennial Year.  The  Institute  also 
served  the  community  by  sponsoring  con- 
ferences on  world  trade,  foreign  policy 
and  people-to-people  relations. 

The  Institute's  Houston  office  exempli- 
fies the  role  played  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  across  the 
United  States.  The  offices  in  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Washington,  D.C,  and  the 
national  headquarters  in  New  Yortc  City 
play  similarly  positive  roles  in  serving 
the  student,  the  educator  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, its  staff  in  11  offices  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world,  and  the 
thousands  of  volunteers  who  give  of  their 
time  and  energy  on  behalf  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  together  form  a  sig- 
nificant national  asset. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  salute 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  its  national 
office  network,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  fine  organization  will  continue 
Its  tradition  of  effecti\'e  service  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  for  many  years  to 
come. 


HEARINGS  ON  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  the  Senate  some  of 
the  testimony  presented  by  witnesses 
testifying  on  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram on  April  4,  1977,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy,  on  which  I  serve  as  chairman. 

The  two  witnesses  whose  statements  I 
would  like  to  discuss  were  Herbert  J, 
Waters  and  Robbin  S.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Waters,  president  of  TADCO  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  Is  an  individual  with  significant  ex- 
perience in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  an  assistant  vice 
president  with  CarglU,  Inc.,  an  interna- 
tional commodity  processing  and  mar- 
keting company  headquartered  in  Min- 
netonka,  Minn. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  was  to  ex- 
plore In  greater  detail  the  Issues  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  face  in  continuing  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program.  These  two  witnesses 
gave  different  yet  complementary  testi- 
mony. Their  contribution  was  designed 
to  maximize  the  potential  of  Public  Law 
480  as  a  program  with  maximum  human- 
itarian and  developmental  impact  on 
poor  people  in  less  developed  countries. 

Mr.  Waters'  comments  emphasized  the 
need  to  alter  the  Public  Law  480  program 
In  a  number  of  respects.  He  would  like  to 
see  part  of  the  sales  imder  this  program 
reserved  or  set  aside  for  producer-con- 
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trolled  cooperatives  and  >ther  small  ex- 
porters. He  aiso  would  U  £e  to  see  coun- 
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tries  which  buy  Public  Ls  w 

ities  on  long-term  credi ; „ 

use  the  food  to  foster  sc  cially  desirable 
purposes  such  as  nutr  tion  programs 
rather  than  just  for  con  imercial  resale, 
Further,  Mr.  Waters  urge  3 
countries  use  Public  Law 
ties  to  establish  and  msintain  reserves 
that  will  help  protect  th<  m  against  fac- 
tors such  as  adverse  croj 

Mr.  Johnson  outlined  a  food  aid  strat- 
egy, describing  roles  that  E>ublic  Law  480 
could  play  in  such  an  a  aproach 
Public  Law  480  commod  ties  can  cover 
chronic  food  deficits.  Second,  Public  Law 
480  food  can  be  used  to 
fluctuations  in  food  aid 
Also,  Mr.  Johnson  pointec 


lie  Law  480  food  can  be  i  sed  to  encour 
age  economic  developmen  ;,  reduce  popu- 
lation growth,  and  increa;  e  employment 
Mr.  Johnson  stressed  thst  conflicts  be- 
tween commercial  deman(  s  and  food  aid 
commitments  can  be  av  )ided  through 
Improved  commodity  ma  lagement  and 
trade  policies. 

These   two   witnesses 

strong  contribution  to  th  ( 

Public   Law  480.   Mr.   Pr; 


Jiave   made   a 

discussion  of 

sident,  i  ask 


unanimous  consent  that    he  statements 


Johnson   be 


of    Mr.    Waters    and    Mr, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  Jirlnted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  op  Herbert  J.  Waters 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate 
to  participate  In  these  oversight 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program 
are  to  be  commended  for 
my  opinion,  such  oversight 
be    conducted    every    year, 
whether  or  not  reauthorlzati  m 
cultural  Trade  Development 
Act  Is  required. 

The  legislation   Is  broad 
designed   to  serve   varjrlng 
times  seemingly  In  conflict  y^^Xh. 
They  need  not  be,  with 

tlon  and  guidance  from 

ity  of  objectives.  Because  of 
oversight  by  the  Congress  L<? 

but  necessary  to  avoid 

tlons  of  Congressional  Intent 
of  understanding   by  the 
changing  nature  of  the  worl  I 
situation  which  significantly 
will  continue  to  Influence  the 
Aid,  the  theme  of  your 

I  speak  as  an  Individual,  , 
with  considerable  backgroun( 
this  program.  I  axp.  also 
American  Freedom  from 
which  has  a  vital  interest  Ir 
but  I  choose  to  appear  as  an 
for  maximum  freedom  of 
the  program.  Perhaps  for  the 
qualify  myself  as  having 
ground  knowledge  and 
program,  and  personal  dedlc^lon 
way  or  another.  I  have  been 
since  Its  Inception. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
the  Chairman  of  this  Subcom4ilttee 
Humphrey)  at  the  time  the 
was  developed,  with  strong 
port.  I  was  directly  Involved 
passage,  and  earliest  reviews 
During  the  19608  I  accepted 
In  the  Executive  Branch  unqer 
dents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
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among  other  functions,  major  administra- 
tive responsibilities  for  operation  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  programs  overseas.  Since  my  retire- 
ment from  Government  In  1968,  I  have  con- 
tinued my  very  close  Interest,  and  direct  in- 
volvement, in  functioning  of  the  program, 
both  in  a  civic  capacity  as  President  of  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation, 
and  during  the  World  Food  Conference  of 
1974,  Chairman  of  the  World  Hunger  Action 
Coalition  composed  of  more  than  75  non- 
profit public  Interest  voluntary  groups  In 
the  United  States;  and  as  a  private  business- 
man engaged  In  International  food  and  agri- 
cultural trade  and  development. 

As  a  result,  I  have  the  unique  ability,  per- 
haps, to  look  at  the  program  with  a  very 
broad  perspective,  not  only  over  the  span 
of  25  years  of  Its  exlstance  but  more  im- 
portantly from  experience  with  It  In  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, and  In  the  voluntary  agency  and 
private  enterprise  areas  of  nongovernment. 

With  that  background  for  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  general  observa- 
tions then  proceed  to  some  specific  Ideas 
in  the  form  of  suggestions  to  consider. 

PROGRAM  BACKGROUND 

Public  Law  480,  from  its  inception  and 
through  Its  multiple  revisions  and  refine- 
ments, and  despite  all  Its  critics,  has  been  a 
tremendously  significant  legislative  accom- 
plishment that  has  had  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  profound  Impact  for  the  good  on 
International  economic  development  as  well 
as  on  American  agriculture  Itself,  and  I  see 
no  conflict  between  those  two  goals  as  I  am 
convinced  we  cannot  succeed  In  one  without 
sharing  equal  concern  for  the  other. 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  by  putting  into 
better  perspective  the  real  original  concept 
of  this  program.  For  too  long  It  was  In- 
terpreted, and  sometimes  today  Is  still  mis- 
Interpreted,  as  a  "surplus  disposal  program." 
True,  the  only  way  we  could  get  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  to  enact  the  program  origi- 
nally was  to  play  heavily  upon  the  excessive 
accumulation  of  U.S.  food  production  that 
had  become  price-depressing  to  American 
agriculture,  burdensome  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  a  whipping  boy  of  the  media.  For  years 
PL-480  was  only  referred  to  In  the  press  as 
the  "surplus  disposal  act";  yet  I  respectively 
refer  all  historians  to  the  Act  Itself,  wherein 
were  set  forth  far  more  constructive  pur- 
poses. It  was  to  share  our  productive  capac- 
ity; to  share  something  we  had  plenty  of, 
with  those  unable  to  otherwise  buy  It;  It 
was  to  make  use  of  our  productive  capacity 
for  constructive  purpose  of  helping  others, 
rather  than  turning  It  ofif  while  others  went 
hungry. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  Its  original  spon- 
sors— men  In  both  political  parties  dedicated 
to  American  agriculture,  and  men  from 
rural  constituencies — yet  men  who  were  In- 
ternationalist at  heart,  who  saw  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  the  world  around  us — was 
concern  for  how  America  could  shoulder  Its 
rightful  responsibilities  of  building  a  better 
world  elsewhere  when  we  were  confronted 
with  serious  economic  problems  at  home, 
among  our  own  farm  people;  a  concern  not 
far  different  from  the  situation  that  exists 
today  with  our  own  unemployment  and  low 
farm  prices. 

They  knew  that.  In  the  long  run,  America's 
future  lay  not  in  turning  Inward,  but  In 
helping  others  to  progress;  they  knew  that 
we  ourselves  would  never  be  a  big  enough 
market  for  all  we  could  produce,  either  on 
our  farms  or  In  our  factories,  and  that  oxa 
future  markets  were  linked  to  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  then  underdeveloped 
world. 

They  had  the  foresight  to  realize  that  our 
own  political  security  rested  not  just  on 
military  might,  but  rather  on  the  extension 
of  the  American  heritage  of  freedom,  com- 


passion, and  human  Jvistlce.  They  recognized 
that  a  world  of  poor  and  the  deprived  would 
come  to  resent  a  coxintry  of  wealth  and 
abundance,  unless  we  showed  a  willingness 
to  share  and  help  others  help  themselves. 
Yet  they  knew  rural  America  would  not  sup- 
port "foreign  aid"  per  se  If  they  thought  of 
It  just  In  terms  of  transferring  dollars  from 
our  economy  to  others.  They  had  the  wisdom 
to  see  that  farm  people,  basically  humani- 
tarian and  religious  people,  would  respond 
better  to  sharing  their  own  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  eventually  with  it  sharing  their 
own  technology.  It  was  a  matter  of  using 
what  America  could  provide  best— food,  and 
the  ability  to  produce  food. 

As  a  result  Public  Law  480  has  not  only 
helped  meet  world  food  needs.  It  has  helped 
stir  International  Interest  In  America's  rural 
areas,  and  Is  probably  largely  responsible 
for  us  being  able  to  sustain  and  maintain 
our  entire  economic  assistance  program. 

It  hasn't  been  Just  "surplus  disposal";  it 
has  truly  been  a  proper  sharing  of  America's 
abundance,  and  Its  capacity  to  produce— 
and  brought  with  It  the  support  of  the  pro- 
ducers for  foreign  economic  assistance. 

From  Its  Inception  many  of  those  most 
dedicated  to  Public  Law  480  have  sought  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  "svirplus  disposal"  image, 
and  to  strengthen  Its  acceptance  as  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  development,  as  well 
as  for  humanitarian  assistance  and  nutri- 
tional help  to  enable  countries  to  help  them- 
selves. We  took  specific  legislative  action  to 
redirect  the  program  In  that  direction  during 
the  mid  1960s  and  steady  progress  has  been 
made  ever  since. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Food  for  Peace  program  always  has 
had,  and  probably  should  continue  to  have, 
multiple  purposes.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that  as  long  as  some  purposes  are  not 
distorted  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  multi- 
ple purposes  do  lead  to  some  misunderstand- 
ings, as  the  program  often  means  different 
things  to  different  groups  of  people.  It  some- 
times leads  to  misinterpretations  in  the 
media.  The  multiple  purposes  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  maintaining  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port from  many  different  sources,  often  ad- 
mittedly for  different  reasons,  but  all  com- 
bining for  the  general  good  of  total  national 
objectives. 

The  disadvantage  of  Its  multiple  purposes 
Is  the  fragmented  bases  all  Involved  In  Its 
administration:  USDA  from  agriculture's 
standpoint;  AID  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
velopment; State  from  the  standpoint  of 
foreign  policy  guidance;  Treasury  from  the 
credit  viewpoint  as  well  as  allocation  of  for- 
eign ciurencles  Involved;  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  from  the  standpoint  of 
over-all  budget  control;  and  even  within 
these  agencies  there  Is  often  much  fiui;her 
fragmentation  of  Interest  claims. 

It  should  be  little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
program  frequently  bogs  down  In  admin- 
istrative nitpicking  and  red  tape.  Each  of 
the  agencies  Involved  has  its  own  Interests 
It  seeks  to  further,  legitimately,  perhaps, 
but  too  frequently  time  consuming,  confus- 
ing, and  self-defeating. 

What  too  often  appears  lacking  Is  ade- 
quate over-all  policy  guidance,  streamlined 
decision-making  mechanisms,  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  noble  concepts  rather  than  pre- 
occupation with  petty  Internal  rlvahrles 
among  bureaucrats. 

In  other  words,  many  of  the  problems  of 
Food  for  Peace  are  not  legislative;  they  are 
administrative.  Broad  enough  authority  now 
exists  within  the  Act  to  well  serve  each  of 
Its  objectives.  If  there  Is  Administrative 
dedication  to  achieving  them. 

Your  oversight,  therefore,  should  more 
often  concentrate  on  Administration  of  the 
program  rather  than  just  reviewing  proposed 
legislative  changes. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Title  I,  long-term  concessional  credit  sales : 

1.  Country  Selection  Criteria:  Becaxise  of 
past  distortions  of  original  intent  of  the  pro- 
gram to  over-use  Its  resources  for  Interna- 
tional political  purposes.  Congress  mandated 
a  fixed  percentage  of  Title  I  for  the  "poorest 
of  the  poor"  countries.  The  re-dlrectlon  was 
needed  at  the  time.  However,  If  confidence 
can  be  restored  In  Administration  of  the 
program  along  lines  Congress  recommends  a 
valid  case  can  be  made  for  administrative 
flexibility  rather  than  a  rigid  formula  that 
sometimes  creates  problems  without  always 
advancing  the  objective  sought  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  program.  Whatever  criteria  Is 
established,  however,  some  provision  shovild 
be  made  for  taking  into  account  the  con- 
structive use  to  which  the  food  assistance 
resoiu-ces  are  put  In  the  recipient  country. 
For  example,  a  country  may  qualify  Ln  the 
"poor"  category,  yet  not  devote  Its  food  as- 
sistance to  the  benefit  of  the  "poorest  of  the 
poor"  people  within  that  country  as  does 
some  other  country  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  ranks  Just  above  the  "poor"  country 
cutoff  point. 

An  example  might  be  Jamaica,  which  has 
had  a  small  Title  I -program  from  which  It 
obtains  only  nutritionally-selected  high  pro- 
tein products,  and  devotes  them  entirely  to 
social  programs  for  school  feeding  and  mater- 
nal health  care  programs,  rather  than  com- 
mercial resale.  In  effect.  It  has  "graduated 
upward"  from  what  would  normally  be  a 
Title  II  program  to  the  Title  I  purchases,  but 
uses  the  resoturces  entirely  for  the  nutritional 
benefit  of  Its  children.  It  seems  to  me  more 
examples  of  this  could  be  encouraged  under 
Title  I,  If  such  use  bolstered  a  country's 
priority  for  food  aid.  As  It  stands  now,  we 
really  have  Just  two  categories  of  Title  I  pro- 
grams: for  the  "poorest"  countries,  and  for 
political  supporting  assistance,  both  Involv- 
ing commercial  resale  of  the  product  to  those 
able  to  buy.  Perhaps  we  need  a  third  cate- 
gory, of  Title  I  sales  to  countries  actually  vis- 
ing the  products  for  such  socially-desirable 
purposes  where  It  Is  channeled  most  directly 
to  those  needing  It  the  most,  rather  than 
Just  ordinary  commercial  markets. 

2.  Incentives  to  up-grade  nutrition  bene- 
fit: Contrary  to  the  Jamaica  example,  most 
Title  I  sales  are  non-processed  farm  products 
like  wheat,  corn,  and  rice.  As  a  result  Title  I 
food  assistance  lacks  the  nutritional  empha- 
sis of  Title  n  food  donations. 

To  further  encourage  the  sales  of  blended 
or  protein-fortified  foods,  two  years  ago  this 
Committee  Included  a  new  provision  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  PL  480  that  would  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  that  portion  of  total  value 
of  a  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  Title  I 
which  represents  the  actual  and  direct  cost 
of  processing  such  commodities.  The  Com- 
mittee declared  its  Intention  that  such  pro- 
cedure be  made  available  only  for  those 
processed  commodities  which  are  UFed  under 
Title  II  programs  and  which  by  their  special 
nature  are  designed  to  meet  specific  nutri- 
tional needs  of  the  developing  countries.  The 
Justification  for  such  a  procedure  then  given 
was  to  better  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act 
related  to  Improving  the  nutritional  status  of 
the  neediest  Individuals  In  the  developing 
world. 

Unfortunately,  this  provision  wp.f  lost  in 
conference.  We  believe  it  should  be  restored. 
It  would  encoursige  transition  In  some  coun- 
tries presently  receiving  such  commodities 
under  Title  II  donations  to  sale.=  of  those 
commodities  under  Title  I,  and  eventually  on 
a  regular  commercial  basis.  Regrettably,  some 
producer  groups  have  not  appreciated  that  It 
is  In  their  Interest,  as  well  a.s  the  processors, 
to  stimulate  export  markets  for  these  new 
low-cost  high  protein  blended  foods  devel- 
oped In  this  coxmtry  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.  We  believe  such  producers  are 
wrong,  and  missing  a  chance  for  an  added 


export  market   beyond  export  of  grain   as 
grain. 

3.  Expanding  sales  participation:  One  of 
the  criticisms  frequently  heard  about  'Htle  I 
sales  Is  that  for  the  most  part  they  are 
handled  by  a  relatively  few  major  1  terna- 
tlonal  grain  traders  dominating  the  grain 
business.  The  intent  of  Congress  In  establish- 
ing credit  programs  to  expand  exports  Is  to 
benefit  farmers,  not  just  grain  traders.  Why 
shouldn't  they  be  more  specifically  oriented 
to  financing  exports  by  Producer-controlled 
groups,  so  producers  share  more  directly  In 
the  benefits  of  such  exports?  Our  major  grain 
cooperatives  are  showing  a  greater  Interest  In 
exporting  directly.  So  are  many  of  our  coun- 
try elevator  operators,  banding  together  to 
explore  forming  export  groups  which,  rela- 
tively, would  fall  Into  a  small  business  cate- 
gory. In  both  Instances  the  Impact  of  export 
sales  would  relate  more  directly  to  producers, 
and  likely  bring  some  healthy  competition 
for  grain  Into  the  export  buying  market.  I 
believe  this  trend  can  and  should  be  encour- 
aged by  Public  Law  480. 

We  enter  into  government-to-government 
agreements  extending  long-term  credit,  under 
certain  specified  conditions  spelled  out  by 
Congress.  The  recipient  government  does  its 
own  buying,  under  regulations  set  forth  by 
USDA.  Why  should  other  countries  have  to 
buy  only  through  a  few  major  multinational 
grain  traders,  now  dominating  this  Public 
Law  480  business?  Why  can't  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  this  business  be  specifically  set  aside, 
by  law  or  regulation,  for  either  producer-con- 
trolled exporters  or  small-business  exporters 
more  directly  related  to  rtiral  producing 
areas? 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  Congress  to 
require  that  producers  share  more  directly  In 
a  program  intended  to  benefit  them,  not 
grain  traders. 

In  other  government  procurement,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  smnll  business  "set-asldes" 
to  keep  a  few  major  big  companies  from 
gobbling  up  all  government-financed  busi- 
ness. Why  not  m  Public  Law  480? 

In  Public  Law  480  Itself,  the  law  now  re- 
quires that  50  percent  of  the  cargo  pur- 
chases be  moved  on  American  flag  shipping, 
even  if  It  costs  more  than  on  foreign  flag.  It 
even  provides  for  paying  the  difference  in 
that  shipping  cost,  to  avoid  penalizing  the  re- 
ceiving country  In  carrying  out  a  U.S.  objec- 
tive. 

Wouldn't  It  make  Just  as  much  sense  to 
require  that  50  percent  of  the  grain  exported 
be  sold  directly  by  producer-controlled  export 
cooperatives,  or  at  least  provide  for  a  small- 
business  set-aside  that  would  encourage  new 
exporters  to  compete  for  this  business?  The 
more  people  seeking  to  buy  grain,  the  better 
it  Is  for  farmers.  In  my  opinion,  any  govern- 
ment-financed export  programs  should  be  ex- 
amined with  this  end  In  view. 

4.  Building  Developing  Country  Stabiliza- 
tion Reserves:  Most  Title  I  agreements  are 
tailored  against  the  commercial  absorptive 
capacity  of  a  recipient  country,  without  in- 
terfering with  Its  usual  marketing  purchases 
outside  of  concessional  food  aid.  within  a 
given  crop  year.  Perhaps  more  thought  should 
be  given,  in  years  when  the  U.S.  has  excess 
available  amounts  of  one  commodity  or  an- 
other, to  assisting  developing  countries  to 
build  up  their  own  stabilization  reserves  to 
guard  against  adverse  crop  conditions  in 
their  own  countries,  sudden  drastic  cutbacks 
in  future  food  aid  in  any  given  year,  or 
even  sharp  international  price  fluctuations. 
In  other  words,  the  real  objective  of  any 
worldwide  food  reserve  system  Is  to  protect 
countries  who  may  need  food  the  most  and 
be  least  able  to  compete  for  It  In  the  market 
place  In  years  of  scarce  supply,  so  why  not 
shift  some  of  the  reserve  carrying  function 
to  the  countries  the  reserve  is  intended  to 
serve?  Of  course,  this  can't  work  in  all  coun- 
tries tintil  adequate  storage  facilities  are 
provided,  but  building  adequate  grain  storage 


facilities  for  such  purposes  could  well  be 
regarded  as  a  constructive  use  of  Title  I 
local  currency  payments  or  even  for  the 
forgiveness  of  payment  authorization  In  the 
Act. 

Title  II,  food  dOTiations 

While  smaller  In  size,  the  Title  n  food 
donation  program  embodies  most  of  wiiat 
the  public  conceives  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram to  be — providing  humanitarian  people- 
to-people  assistance,  getting  food  directly 
Into  the  hands  of  people  needing  It  the  most 
through  U.S.  voluntary  agencies,  disaster  re- 
lief, or  contributions  to  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram of  the  FAO  and  United  Nations.  It  most 
directly  provides  the  nutritional  emphasis 
and  Input  of  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
It  most  directly  Is  visible  evidence  of  U.S. 
compassion  and  sharing.  It  most  directly  gets 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
that  Title  II  food  programs  do  not  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  development.  The 
Food-for-Work  projects,  Matemal-Chlld- 
Health  projects,  and  school  feeding  programs 
all  have  a  significant  development  Impact — 
and  possibly  could  have  even  more  impact 
If  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
programmed  more  of  its  technical  assistance 
and  financial  economic  assistance  Into  proj- 
ects of  which  the  food  assistance  was  a  di- 
rect component.  Too  often  they  are  looked 
upon  as  entirely  separate  programs  rather 
than  being  integrated  as  closely  as  they 
shovild.  AID  has  a  direct  appropriated  fund 
budget  for  nutrition,  yet  very  little  If  any 
of  that  money  is  programmed  In  connection 
with  actual  food  Input  In  Pood  for  Peace 
programs.  Supporting  food  distribution  with 
educational  training  support  In  nutrition 
makes  sense;  providing  small  tools  and  equip- 
ment for  food  for  work  projects  makes  sense. 
You  can't  achieve  everything  with  food  alone, 
and  a  mix  of  food  and  financial  support  Is 
often  necessary  to  develop  sound  projects  and 
programs. 

Present  legislation  Is  probably  adequate 
for  the  Title  n  programs,  but  they  could 
be  Improved  considerably  by  changing  ad- 
ministrative attitudes  toward  these  programs 
and  their  significance.  They  are  not  Just 
"giveaways";  they  are  the  heart  of  food  as- 
sistance to  people,  and  can  be  essential  to 
sound  development  programs. 

Your  Committee  took  the  lead  two  years 
ago  in  trying  to  establish  more  continuity 
to  these  programs,  fixing  a  minimum  quan- 
tity of  commodities  to  be  distributed  an- 
nually. Unfortunately,  this  became  adminis- 
tratively determined  as  meaning  a  minimum 
quantity  to  be  "programmed"  rather  than 
actually  shipped,  and  there  is  always  con- 
siderable slippage  between  programming  and 
shipping  of  commodities.  Perhaps  this  intent 
needs  to  be  made  clear  to  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Improved  administration 

Earlier  I  indicated  administrative  attitudes, 
rather  than  legislative  restrictions,  fre- 
quently determined  how  well  or  how  poorly 
the  PL  480  program  served  all  of  Its  ob- 
jectives. I  will  now  try  to  be  more  specific. 

The  new  Administration,  In  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  should  up-date  the  ex- 
ecutive order  under  which  the  program  re- 
sponsibilities are  now  carried  out  by  various 
agencies.  The  Food  for  Peace  program  Is  still 
being  administered  under  an  executive  order 
Issued  by  President  Eisenhower,  back  in  the 
1950s.  Yet  the  direction  and  purposes  and 
emphasis  in  the  program  has  been  changed 
frequently  since  then  by  the  Congress.  We 
negotiated  such  a  new  Executive  Order  in 
the  1960s,  but  It  was  never  signed. 

The  ad  hoc  way  that  has  evolved  to  ad- 
minister this  program  has  worked,  but  it 
has  Its  shortcomings;  it  leaves  too  many 
decisions  at  too  low  a  level.  Interagency  staff 
mechanisms  have  evolved  that  work,  but 
there  Is  no  real  poUcy-level  mechanism  to 
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match   It  where  an  agency 
appeal    from    the    staff 
mechanisms. 

The  Agency  for  International 
has  gradually  awakened  to 
of  this  program  to  Its  over 
It  has  devoted  and  still  d€ 
Its  own  resources  In  staff  an( 
port  to  back  up  a  progran 
commodity  and  shipping 
USDA. 

In    many    countries    the 
available  as  a  resource  Is 
financial  resources  available 
over-all    economic    asslstanc ; 
the  staff  devoted  to  . 
Isterlng  the  food  assistance 
compared  to   administrative 
for  AID'S  programs  under 
tlons.    Pood    is    a    valuable 
should  be  used  as  wisely  as 
the  maximum  benefits. 

I  suggest  this  Committee 
the  resources  It  Is  getting 
call  upon  It  to  provide  more  _ 
of  Pood  for  Peace  officers  1 
Missions  to  support  these 
spend  more  manhours  of 
policing  or  Investigating 
than  we  do  tn  good  mar._„.. 
abuses  or  poor  planning  from 

Finally,  let  me  return  to 
the  entire  program  which  I  _, 
Introductory  remarks.  We  can 
mlnlstratlve  details  or  assign 
unless  we  really  agree  on  whit 
Is  Intended  to  do.  I  have 
the  Act  having  multiple  p_^^ 
emphasized  also  that  Congre45 
ministration    must    choose 
among  those  purposes. 
My  concept  Is  simple. 
The  first  priority  must  be  .^ 
The    second    priority    must 
American  agriculture. 

The  third  priority  is 
datlon  to  make  both  _. 
and   thereby   assure   the 
without  which  both  higher 
tlves  wDl  suffer. 
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The  Food  for  Peace  leglslat 
ately  broad  In  concept  and  de 
varying   purposes,   sometimes 
conflict.  They  need  not  be, 
ministration  and  guidance 
as  to  priority  of  objectives. 

For  more  than  two  decades 
has  had  profound  Impact 
International  economic  de'. 
as  on  American  agriculture 

Prom  Its  Inception  sponsors 
latlon  knew  It  must  serve 
purpose:  simultaneously  helplJg 
tries  otherwise  unable  to  buy 
food  supplies,  while  also  bene- 
agrlcultiire  otherwfte  deprlvec 
in  developing  countries. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  great 
P.L.  480  has  been  a  greater 
rural  America  of  the  vital  L_^. 
nomlc  assistance  to  developing 
probably  never  could  have  mi 
for  shouldering  our  rightful  . 
toward  building  a  better  world 
less  we  Involved  our  farm  pec 
that    effort — building    better 
them,  while  we  were  biiilding 
for  other  people. 

Despite  all  the  criticisms ,. 

time  to  time  over  adminlstratlfe 
overall  success  of  the 

corded  tn  history  as  an 

when  new  ldea.s  were  needed, 
the  foresight  of  the  leglslatoi 
America  who  developed  it. 

With  that  general  comment 
to  move  on  to  more  specific  suf 
several  phases  of  the  program 
helpful. 
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rOB  TITUE   I 

In  country  selection  criteria,  some  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  countries 
who  buy  food  on  long-term  credit  terms  but 
use  it  entirely  for  socially-desirable  purposes 
of  distribution  among  Its  most  needy  people 
rather  than  Ji:st  for  conamerclal  resale. 

In  encouraging  better  nutrition,  some  spe- 
cial Incentive  should  be  provided  for  credit 
purchases  of  high  protein  blended  foods  or 
other  protein-fortified  processed  products, 
such  as  charging  only  for  the  grain  equiva- 
lent and  absorbing  the  processing  cost. 

In  seeking  to  expand  sales  participating, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  mandating 
a  set-aside  of  some  percentage  for  sales  by 
producer-controlled  export  groups  or  smaller 
exporters  so  that  a  government-financed  ex- 
port program  is  not  dominated  by  a  handful 
of  major  multinational  grain  traders. 

In  years  of  higher  than  normal  produc- 
tion in  the  U.S.,  more  consideration  should 
be  given  to  helping  build  up  developing 
country  stabilization  reserves  to  protect 
them  against  adverse  crop  conditions  in  their 
own  country,  sudden  drastic  cutbacks  In  fu- 
ture food  aid  In  any  given  year,  or  even  sharp 
International  price  fiuctuatlons. 

FOR   TITLE   n 

Pood  donation  programs  embody  most  of 
what  the  public  conceives  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  to  be — providing  humanitarian  peo- 
ple-to-people assistance  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple who  need  it  the  most,  most  directly 
providing  nutritional  emphasis,  and  provid- 
ing the  most  visible  evidence  of  U.S.  compas- 
sion and  sharing.  Yet  Food  for  Work  project. 
Maternal -ChUd-Health  programs,  and  school 
feeding  programs  all  have  a  significant  de- 
velopment Impact— and  possibly  could  have 
even  more  If  AID  programmed  more  of  its 
technical  assistance  and  economic  assistance 
into  projects  of  which  the  food  assistance 
was  a  direct  component. 

IMPROVED   ADMINISTRATION 

It's  time  to  re-examine  and  update  the 
Administrative  mechanisms  for  this  program 
cutting  across  many  departments  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  stm  operating  under  an  execu- 
tive order  Issued  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
the  19506,  even  though  Its  purjjoses  and  ob- 
jectives have  been  shifted  considerably  by 
the  Congress  since  then. 

AID  needs  to  devote  more  of  its  staff  and 
financial  resources  to  back  up  and  make  more 
effective  a  program  for  which  all  commodity 
and  shipping  costs  are  paid  by  USDA.  We 
now  spend  more  manhours  of  administra- 
tive cost  poUcing  or  investigating  abuses  of 
programs  than  we  do  in  good  management 
to  prevent  abuses  or  poor  planning  from  oc- 
curring. Food  is  a  valuable  resource,  and 
shoxild  be  used  as  wisely  as  money  to  achieve 
the  maximum  benefits. 

GUIDING   CONCEPT 

We  can't  work  out  administrative  details 
or  assign  responsibilities  unless  we  really 
agree  on  what  the  program  Is  Intended  to 
do.  We  accept  as  proper  the  Act  having  mul- 
tiple purposes.  But  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration must  choose  some  priorities  among 
those  purposes. 

My  concept  Is  simple. 

The  first  priority  must  be  needs  of  people. 

The  second  priority  must  be  needs  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

The  third  priority  Is  pragmatic  accommo- 
dation to  make  both  objectives  match  up, 
and  thereby  assure  the  continued  support 
without  which  both  higher  priority  objec- 
tives will  suffer. 

Testimony  op  Robbin  S.  Johnson 
jnteoduction 
My  name  Is  Robbin  Johnson.  I  am  an  as- 
sistant vice  president  with  CargiU,  Incorpo- 
rated, an  international  commodity  processing 
and  marketing  company  headquartered  In 
Mlnnetonka,  Minnesota. 
The  Subcommittee  has  asked  me  to  discuss 


the  role  of  market  development  in  Public 
Law  480.  I  would  like  to  approach  this  sub- 
ject by  stressing  how  market  development 
can  p'ay  a  constructive  role  in  advancing 
the  goal  of  food  security.  This  involves 
looklnR  at  three  subjects:  (1)  the  relation- 
ship  between  grain  supplies  and  distribu- 
tion 01  ^ra'n  through  aid  and  trade;  (2)  the 
needs  which  food  aid  must  meet;  and  (3) 
the  impl.  cation  of  such  a  food  aid  strategy 
for  humanitarian  and  market  development 
objectives. 

SUPPLY    AND    distribution    OP    GRAIN 

Public  Law  480  was  initially  passed  at  a 
time  when  grain  supplies  In  the  U.S.  and 
the  world  exceeded  commercial  demand  In 
fact,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wheat 
stocks  in  1966  exceeded  total  domestic  and 
export  use  that  year.  Food  for  Peace  offered 
a  means  of  reducing  these  burdensome  sur- 
pluses, assisting  allies  In  rebuilding  their 
economies  and  providing  food  to  countries 
that  otherwise  could  not  afford  It. 

Even  after  some  early  Public  Law  480  re- 
cipients made  the  transition  to  commercial 
export  customers,  surpluses  continued.  The 
pressure  of  surplus  stocks  stimulated  In- 
creased shipments  to  non-commercial  cus- 
tomers and  the  development  of  programs  to 
expand  future  commercial  markets.  Such 
shipments  totaled  more  than  one-fifth  of  all 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  until  the  mld-1960's. 
Clrcimi  nances  had  changed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade,  however,  and  by  1973 
excess  stocks  had  largely  disappeared  as  com- 
mercial exports  surged.  For  the  first  time, 
potential  confilcts  emerged  between  commer- 
cial and  food  aid  flows. 

Good  harvests  the  past  two  years  once 
again  altered  the  situation.  U.S.  and  world 
wheat  carryover  stocks  have  been  rebuilt. 
More  Importantly,  the  experiences  of  recent 
years  have  indicated  that  the  conflicts  be- 
tween commercial  demand  and  food  aid  re- 
quirements can  be  avoided.  Central  to  this 
change  has  been  growing  support  for  a  con- 
scious U.S.  grain  reserve  program. 

Such  a  program  avoids  many  of  the  costs 
of  surpluses  by  limiting  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  government-owned  stocks.  It  avoids 
risks  of  premature  release  of  stocks  by  sepa- 
rating acquisition  and  release  of  grain  from 
such  stocks  by  a  wider  price  band.  In  other 
words,  a  conscious  grain  reserve  Introduces 
greater  security  and  stability  to  XSS.  stocks 
policy. 

Strains  on  grain  supplies  also  arose  be- 
cause of  consumption  policies  In  major  im- 
porting countries.  The  U.S.  substantially  re- 
duced Its  grain  consumption  In  1974  In  re- 
sponse to  scarcity,  but  many  commercial 
customers  maintained  grain  use  at  high  level 
by  insulating  their  internal  prices  from  ex- 
ternal events.  As  a  result,  market  forces  were 
not  permitted  to  redistribute  grain  to  areas 
of  greatest  need. 

The  GATT  talljs  offer  an  opportunity  to 
Improve  on  this  performance.  U.S.  Interests 
in  expanded  access  to  markets  can  be  blended 
with  Importers'  desires  for  access  to  supplies 
in  ways  that  can  ease  burdens  of  future  ad- 
justments to  temporary  disruptions. 

In  other  words,  harsh  conflicts  between 
commercial  demands  and  food  aid  commit- 
ments can  be  avoided  through  Improved 
stock  management  and  trade  policies.  This 
should  eliminate  the  tensions  that  triggered 
the  requirement  that  75  percent  of  PL  480 
Title  I  shipments  must  go  to  countries  with 
per  capita  Incomes  below  $300.  Removing 
that  requirement  wUl  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  food  aid.  It  will  also  support  a 
more  flexible  food  aid  strategy  that  can  serve 
both  the  immediate  food  needs  and  the  long- 
er-term development  requirements  of  reci- 
pient countries. 

A  POOD  Am  stratxgt 
In  developing  such  a  food  aid  strategy,  it 
Is  Important  to  distinguish  the  various  roles 
PL  480  can  play.  First,  It  Is  a  means  of  cover- 
ing the  chronic  food  deficits  of  some  develop- 
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Ing  countries.  Such  coimtries  currently  lack 
the  resources  to  produce  sufficient  food  sup- 
plies internally  or  to  purchase  them  commer- 
cially from  other  countries. 

Second,  it  is  a  means  of  covering  periodic 
fluctuations  In  food  aid  requirements.  These 
temporary  needs  can  arise  from  poor  har- 
vests, natural  disasters,  civil  disturbances 
or  sudden  deterioration  In  a  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Unlike  chronic  food  aid 
needs,  these  periodic  requirements  are  dif- 
ficult If  not  Impossible  to  predict. 

Ensuring  sufficient  commodity  supplies  to 
meet  both  kinds  of  Immediate  assistance 
represents  what  can  broadly  be  described  as 
the  humanitarian  objective  of  PL  480.  A  food 
aid  strategy  based  on  this  goal  alone,  how- 
ever. Is  Incomplete  and  sometimes  self 
defeating.  For  example,  massive  food  aid 
shipments  to  cover  current  deficits  can  en- 
courage "cheap  food"  policies  In  recipient 
countries  which  undermine  prospects  for  ex- 
panded Indigenous  food  production. 

Alternatively,  the  opportunity  to  use  food 
aid  as  a  resource  to  develop  other  parts  of 
the  economy  may  be  overlooked.  While  some 
countries  have  the  capacity  to  pursue  goals 
of  food  self-sufficiency,  others  cannot  achieve 
self-sufficiency  except  at  high  cost  to  their 
development.  For  them,  greater  food  security 
may  Involve  generating  the  capacity  to  pay 
for  needed  Imports  with  earnings  from  trade 
in  other  commodities. 

In  other  words,  providing  food  commodities 
is  only  part  of  a  policy  to  increase  food  secu- 
rity. Problems  of  hunger  are  linked  directly 
to  poverty,  underemployment  and  popula- 
tion growth.  Solutions  require  progress  on 
all  fronts.  PL  480  should  be  seen  as  a  tool 
to  transfer  commodities  to  meet  Interim  food 
needs  while  also  generating  resources  to  sup- 
port a  broader  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

implications  for  market  development  and 
humanitarian  objectives 

This  means,  first  of  all,  that  the  strengths 
of  PL  480  in  meeting  humanitarian  needs 
continue  to  be  relevant.  It  has  proven  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  harnessing  public  fi- 
nancing and  private  marketing  or  charitable 
Institutions  to  move  and  distribute  food  aid 
efficiently. 

Second,  PL  480's  Initial  objective  of  surplus 
disposal  has  been  supplemented  increasingly 
by  the  goal  of  using  food  as  a  resource  to 
spur  rural  development  In  recipient  coun- 
tries. PL  480  is  now  a  means  to  encourage 
expansion  of  rural  employment,  economic 
development  and  purchasing  power.  More 
income  in  the  hands  of  rural  poor  means 
larger  markets  for  indigenous  food  produc- 
tion, but  it  also  can  mean  growth  In  food 
Imports. 

The  result  Is  not  a  conflict  between  hu- 
manitarian and  market  development  goals 
but  a  realization  of  both  objectives.  Food 
security  is  Increased  by  providing  people 
with  more  food  while  equipping  them  with 
the  means  to  pay  for  even  better  diets. 

Finally,  continued  emphasis  on  traditional 
market  development  efforts  also  can  exert 
some  Important  disciplines  that  contribute 
to  greater  food  security.  For  example,  a  part 
of  any  market  development  strategy  Is  pro- 
viding grain  supplies  on  a  reliable,  regular 
basis  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  be  In- 
corporated Into  the  development  strategies  of 
recipient  countries.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  ensuring  that  some  of  the  PL  480  resources 
plowed  back  Into  recipient  country  develop- 
ment go  to  strengthen  Internal  food  distri- 
bution networks.  In  addition  to  storage  facili- 
ties, this  means  Investment  In  marketing, 
handling  and  transportation  capabilities. 

The  result  Is  not  only  an  increased  mar- 
keting capability  but  also  Improved  food  se- 
curity. Greater  efficiency  In  Internal  distribu- 
tion networks  helps  ensure  that  availability 
of  food  to  countries  translates  into  avail- 
ability of  food  to  Individual  households. 


CONCLUSION 

In  other  words,  market  development  can 
be  pursued  in  ways  that  serve  the  humani- 
tarian goal  of  greater  food  security  as  well. 
Providing  food  aid  to  those  most  in  need 
will  Increase  total  food  consumption.  Using 
PL  480  as  a  transfer  of  resources  to  anchor 
development  In  r\iral  areas,  therefore,  can 
generate  both  the  demand  and  the  ability 
to  pay  for  additional  food  supplies  from  in- 
digenous production  and  Imports. 

Similarly,  use  of  PL  480  resources  to  build 
distribution  networks  Improves  the  relia- 
bility of  food  supplies  for  individual  con- 
sumers. The  resulting  Improved  food  security 
can  often  mean  larger  markets  for  U.S.  farm- 
ers as  well  as  for  indigenous  production. 


STATEMENT  OP  WESLEY  J.  BAHR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  particularly 
perceptive  article  by  Wesley  J.  Bahr, 
president  of  the  Pirst  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bahr  has  captured  quite  well  my 
own  sentiments  concerning  the  need  for 
well-trained  and  highly  educated  per- 
sonnel in  the  financial  community.  As  he 
states  so  eloquently: 

The  continued  success  of  our  industry  (and 
any  industry  for  that  matter)  lies  with  oxu" 
current  and  future  personnel,  and  oiir  re- 
sponsibilities require  that  we  emphasize  the 
need  and  Importance  of  educational  pur- 
suits .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Bahr's  article  "Education  Is  the 
Key  to  Success"  and  some  information 
on  his  own  impressive  background. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Weslet  J.  Bahr 

Resides  67  Nejecho  Drive,  Bricktown,  New 
Jersey. 

Graduate  of  Princeton  University — 1938. 

President  of  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  New  York — 650  Million  Dollar 
Association. 

President  of  the  Manhattan  Klwanls  Foun- 
dation. Inc. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Advisory  Council. 

Director  of  Savings  Association  League  of 
New  York  State. 

Chairman  of  Thrift  Associations  Service 
Corp. 

Former  Director  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  New  York  1970-74. 

Past  National  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Financial  Education. 


Education  Is  the  Key  to  Success 
(By  Wesley  J.  Bahr) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  Savings  Association  League  of  New 
York  State,  we  are  provided  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  back  over  the  strides  taken  by 
the  League  and  the  Industry  during  the  past 
quarter  century.  It  Is  a  time  to  reflect  on  our 
past  accomplishments,  evaluate  our  current 
position  as  flnanclal  Intermediates,  and  es- 
tablish those  goals  and  objectives  which  will 
enable  us  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

The  traditional  nature  of  the  Industry  has 
not  changed  markedly  over  these  past  25 
years,  and  our  continued  ability  to  protect 
the  funds  of  our  depositors  as  well  as  provid- 
ing for  housing  needs  is  well-evidenced  by 
our  tremendous  rate  of  growth.  Chief  among 
the  Industry's  successful  efforts  to  Improve 
its  competitive  stance  in  the  marketplace  has 


been  branch  expansions,  enabling  larger  por- 
tions of  the  population  to  utilize  our  many 
services,  and  legislative  actions  which  have 
opened  new  avenues  of  lending  authority.  In- 
vestment powers,  and  service  concepts.  It  has 
been  a  period  In  which  we  have  seen  the  ad- 
vent of  electronic  banking,  time  accounts  In 
certificate  form,  service  corporations  in  di- 
versified areas  of  endeavor,  consumer  lending 
programs  such  as  home  improvements  and 
student  loans,  and  new  programs  such  as 
Keogh  and  IRA.  It  has  been  a  time  too,  how- 
ever, when  the  effects  of  economic  condi- 
tions: rising  Interest  rates,  dlslntermedlates, 
less  housing  starts  than  Congress  had  deemed 
necessary  to  provide  "a  decent  home  for  every 
American",  and  rising  costs  of  funds,  to  name 
a  few,  have  periodically  given  us  cause  for 
concern. 

While  savings  and  loans  have  successfully 
weathered  the  storms  of  these  monetary 
cycles,  we  continue  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
weakest  posture  by  sheer  numbers  and  asset 
size,  as  compared  to  the  enormity  of  our 
competition,  whether  it  be  commercial  banks, 
savings  banks,  or  life  Insurance  companies. 
While  future  preparation  and  revltallzatlon 
of  the  Industry's  operating  framework  can 
be  assisted  by  legislative  Initiative,  such  as 
evidenced  by  the  Flnanclal  Institutions  Act 
proposal,  or  amendments  to  the  Home 
Owner's  Loan  Act,  the  key  lies  In  the  Individ- 
ual and  collective  efforts  of  savings  and  loan 
managements.  To  this  end,  the  need  for  con- 
tinued education  and  learning  processes  can- 
not be  overemphasized. 

The  Institute  of  Flnanclal  Education  has 
ably  met  this  educational  challenge  and  re- 
sponsibilities attendant,  by  providing  a  full 
range  of  course  studies,  workshop  clinics,  and 
conference  seminars,  fully  supplemented  by 
a  range  of  resident  school  curricula.  As  tech- 
nologies of  management  and  operation 
changed  and  demanded  greater  sophistica- 
tion, the  Institute  remained  attuned  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  our  business  and 
upgraded  and  expanded  course  offerings  ac- 
cordingly. That  the  Institute  has  met  the 
Industry's  demands  for  greater  knowledge 
and  refinement  of  operations  Is  apparent  by 
the  sheer  number  of  participants.  The 
student  body  as  of  1976  is  in  excess  of  45,800. 
New  York  State  has  clearly  shown  its  active 
support  for  the  Institute  with  seven  chapters 
currently  serving  the  educational  needs  of 
the  business  with  a  student  enrollment  of 
1.427.  Additionally,  over  the  years.  New  York 
State  associations  have  provided  leadership 
to  the  national  organization,  serving  as  na- 
tional trustees  or  district  representatives.  The 
National  Presidency  of  the  Institute  has  been 
held  by  New  York  State  leaders  on  six  oc- 
casions: George  Bliss  in  1930,  Joseph  Holzka 
in  1938,  Charles  Plumb  in  1943,  Harry  Min- 
ners  In  1933,  Charles  Kenny  In  1958,  and  my- 
self In  1963. 

In  this  anniversary  year  for  SALNY,  we 
find  ourselves  at  an  Important  crossroads,  as 
the  Industry  adopts  an  even  more  aggres- 
sive philosophy  for  competing  in  the  market. 
Legislative  authority  enables  us  to  tread  on 
the  once  sacred  ground  of  commercial  banks, 
namely  the  checking  account.  It  opens  new 
vistas  of  lending  practices,  through  the  is- 
suance of  subordinated  debentures  and  mort- 
gage-backed bonds.  When  the  moratorium  is 
eventually  lifted  on  stock  conversions,  man- 
agements will  be  faced  with  a  significant  de- 
cision. To  successfully  meet  these  new  chal- 
lenges, we  must  assess  our  Internal  strengths 
and  expertise  to  execute  the  sophisticated  re- 
sponslbUltles  and  take  action  now  to  in- 
sure a  smooth  transition  Into  fut\ire  opera- 
tions. We  must  ask  ourselves  If  we  have  the 
specialists  to  handle  the  Increased  technology 
that  EFTS  will  continue  to  demand  as  it 
gains  in  Importance  and  customer  accept- 
ance. Do  we  have  enough  qualified  personnel 
to  handle  the  expanded  service  programs  we 
are  going  to  offer,  such  as  checking  accounts, 
life  insurance.  Trust,  Investment  or  Man- 
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agement  departments?  Will 
offer  subordinated  debenture 
backed  bonds  be  limited  or 
of  expert  staff  to  manage  the 
would  all  like  to  think  that 
on  a  positive  note  to  each 
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behooves  us  to  capitalize  on 
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through  Internal  and  extemj  1 

The  continued  success  of  . 
with  our  current  and  future 
our  responsibilities  require 
size  the  need  and  Importance 
pursuits,  adding  to  the 
Institute   and   local    colleges 
successful   future,    the   effe< 
and  continual  refinement  of 
set  .  .  .  our  people  ...  Is 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTIFtCATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  I  !ALES 


notiflca  ;ion 
t( 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
tlon  36 fb)  of  the  Arms  _ 
Act  requires  that  Congres.";  . 
vance  notification  of  proposed 
under  that  act  In  excess  o 
or,  in  the  case  of  major 
ment  as  defined  in  the  act, 
cess  of  $7  million.  Upon  . 
notification,  the  Congress  . 
dar  days  during  which  the 
prohibited  by  means  of  a 
olutlon.   The  provision 
In  the  Senate,  the 
posed  sale  shall  be  sent 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relaticjns 
tee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal 
ing,    the   Department    of 
agreed  to  provide  the  comt 
preliminary  notification  20 
transmittal  of  the  official  _ 
The  official  notification  wil 
in  the  Recoro  in  accordanct 
ous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members 
ate  that  two  such 
celved  on  April  15,  1977. 

Interested  Senators  may 
the  details  of  this 
tion  at  the  offices  of  the 
Foreign  Relations,  room 
Capitol. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr 

this  year,  together  with  the 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  „ 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DECoNciiri 
Senator  from  New  York  ,. 
introduced  legislation  in  th< 
261)  to  create  a  "taxable 

for  States  and  local  „ 

which  jurisdictions  could 
bonds  with  a  40-percent  Federal 
subsidy. 
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Shortly  after  the  bill  was  introduced,  I 
wrote  to  each  of  the  State  Governors 
and  to  approximately  700  mayors  and 
local  officials,  requesting  their  comments 
on  the  legislation.  In  the  intervening 
weeks,  I  have  received  74  replies  to  my 
Inquiry.  These  replies  reflect  the  views 
of  a  wide  variety  of  States  and  cities  in 
the  Nation,  and  are  running  3-2  in  favor 
of  the  TBO. 

I  believe  these  replies  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress  as  we  con- 
tinue the  consideration  of  the  TBO  pro- 
posal, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  and  the  replies  I  have  received 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24. 1977. 
Dear :  Last  week.  Senators  Pete  Wil- 
liams, Dennis  DeConclnl  and  I  Introduced 
legislation  (S.  261)  in  the  Senate  proposing  a 
40%  federal  Interest  subsidy  for  State  and 
local  governments  that  elect  to  issue  taxable 
bonds.  The  legislation — creating  a  so-called 
"taxable  bond  option"  (TBO) — Is  similar  to 
a  measure  which  Congressman  Henry  Reuss 
of  Wisconsin  and  I  Introduced  last  year  and 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  April  1976. 

The  purpose  of  the  taxable  bond  option  Is 
to  provide  an  additional  method  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  help  state  and  loctd 
governments  deal  with  their  increasing  need 
for  capital.  By  offering  a  substantial  Federal 
Interest  subsidy  for  Jvirisdlctlons  that  elect 
to  Issue  taxable  bonds,  Congress  can  provide 
an  effective  new  means  of  financial  assistance 
to  States  and  cities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
legislation  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
ability  of  States  and  cities  to  issue  tax  ex- 
empt bonds  If  they  wish  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
TBO  is  that  It  Involves  no  Federal  approval, 
oversight,  or  other  Intrusion  Into  state  and 
local  affairs  as  a  condition  for  receiving  the 
Federal  assistance.  The  Interest  subsidy  is 
automatic — all  Jurisdictions  that  elect  to 
issue  taxable  bonds  will  qualify  automat- 
ically for  the  407o  federal  subsidy  of  the  In- 
terest cost.  For  example,  on  a  9%  taxable 
bond,  a  state  would  pay  5.4%  and  the  Federal 
Government  woiUd  pay  the  remaining  3  6% 
of  the  Interest. 

Enclosed  is  a  reprint  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  providing  additional  details 
about  the  measure.  As  you  will  see,  I  believe 
that  the  TBO  offers  an  effective,  economic 
and  "no  strings"  method  of  channeling 
needed  Federal  aid  to  the  States. 

I  would  be  grateful  for  your  comments  and 
reaction  to  the  proposal.  My  hope  is  that  the 
new  Congress  will  give  It  early  consideration 
as  part  of  the  forthcoming  economic  recovery 
legislation. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Note:  The  enclosure  sent  with  the  letter  is 
not  printed  here  in  the  Record,  but  appears 
at  1210  of  the  Record  for  January  14,  1977. 

ALABAMA 

City  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 

Office  op  the  Mayor. 

March  2,  1977. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  261  which 
would  create  a  taxable  bond  option  for  local 
governments.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  some 
cities,  especially  in  the  northeast,  are  faced 
with  extremely  difficult  fiscal  situations  and 


I    vmderstand   your   desire   to   assist   them 
through   this   legislation.   Birmingham  also 
faces  fiscal  restraints  Imposed  by  the  flight 
of  Industry  from  the  core  city,  the  flight  of 
middle  and  upper  Income  famUles  from  our 
residential    sections    and    the    necessity    of 
maintaining  basic  utUltles  in  the  downtown 
area  which  help   to   serve  suburban   com- 
munities even  though  those  suburbs  con- 
tribute no  taxes  to  the  core  city  government. 
The  difference  in  Birmingham  and  some 
other  cities  Is  that  over  the  past  fourteen 
years  this  municipal  government  has  faced 
up  to  its  responsibilities  and  enacted  neces- 
sary taxes  to  continue  to  offer  decent  basic 
municipal  services  to  our  citizens.  By  doing 
so,  successive  administrations  have  avoided 
the  trap  of  borrowing  long  term  money  for 
short  term  expenses  and  other  Irresponsible 
fiscal  tactics  which  have  caused  havoc  In 
some  localities.  In  addition,  these  prior  ad- 
ministrations have  also  provided  for  taxes 
to  be  paid  Into  a  debt  service  fund  which 
now  contains  an  ample  surplus  and  Income 
for  Birmingham's   debt  Issuance  needs  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  I,  and  most  of  the 
people  of  this  city,  believe  that  fiscal  respon- 
slbUlty  Is  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  not  tinkering  with  the  municipal  bond 
market. 

The  fact  sheet  accompanying  your  bill  in- 
dicates that  "only"  about  seventeen  percent 
(17%)  of  the  volume  of  municipal  bonds 
would  shift  to  the  taxable  bond  option.  The 
fact  sheet  also  states  "There  is  no  significant 
possibility  that  this  small  amount  of  tax- 
able bond  financing  would  disrupt  this  mar- 
ket." I  must  disagree  with  this,  and  I  believe 
that  most  financial  analysts  would  agree 
that  seventeen  percent  (17%)  of  any  mar- 
ket is  not  a  "small"  portion  of  It. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  existing  system 
is  working  and  working  well.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

David  Vann, 

Mayor. 

City  op  Montgomery, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  10  1977. 
Re  Taxable  bond  option   (proposed 'Federal 

legislation  S.  261 ) . 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  little 
doubt,  from  the  Federal  government  view- 
point, that  the  taxable  bond  option  will  re- 
sult In  greater  efficiency.  At  least  the  Federal 
goverimient  will  enjoy  some  return  whereas 
today  the  tax-exempt  bond  is  tacitly  under- 
written by  the  exempt  provisions  It  enjoys. 

The  proposed  legislation  may  ease  the 
fiscal  crisis  faced  by  some  of  our  less  finan- 
ciaUy  prudent  municipalities  by  broadening 
the  existing  bond  market.  It  ought  to  provide 
easier  access  to  the  long-term  market.  This 
In  turn  will  reduce  the  local  governments  de- 
pendence on  volatile  short-term  financing. 

I  feel  that  while  the  proposed  legislation 
may  be  extensively  used  by  larger  munici- 
palities that  we  m  the  City  of  Montgomery 
will  find  little  utUity  In  the  taxable  bond 
option.  It  is  my  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  that  there  is  minimal  risk  to  the 
tax-exempt  market,  that  tax-free  bond  inter- 
est rates  will  not  be  driven  up  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  \ 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Emory  M.  Folmar. 

Acting  Mayor. 

ALASKA 

State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  March  9,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  8.  261,  the 
Municipal  Taxable  Bond  Alternative  Act  of 
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1977  Which  you  forwarded  to  me  with  ex- 
planatory materials  on  January  18,  1977. 
This  Bill  Is  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  because  of  the  sizeable  capi- 
tal needs  of  Alaska's  public  sector  and  be- 
cause of  our  relative  remoteness  from  capital 
markets.  Accordingly  I  have  asked  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  bill  and  the  explan- 
atory materials  by  my  Department  of  Reve- 
nue. The  comments  below  refiect  a  con- 
sensus arrived  after  this  review  and 
represents  the  position  of  the  State  admin- 
istration. 

Although  we  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the 
taxable  bond  option,  provided  for  by  S.  261 
to  help  state  and  local  governments  deal 
with  their  Increasing  need  for  capital,  we 
question  whether  the  taxable  bond  option 
will  provide  those  jiirlsdictlons  which  need 
the  assistance  most  with  any  significant  re- 
lief. The  multiplicity  of  small  Issuers  and 
lack  of  audited  financial  statements  makes 
the  determination  of  the  relative  financial 
merit  of  many  Issuers  difficult  for  all  but 
the  largest  Investors  to  ascertain. 

We  are  aware  that  Alaska  state  and  local 
jovernment  securities  have  historically  been 
sold  at  higher  interest  rates  than  those  of 
no  more  credit  worthy  states  and  localities 
because  of  the  distance  of  Alaska  from  capi- 
tal markets  and  because  many  of  our  emerg- 
ing municipalities  are  not  well  known  to 
traditional  municipal  Investors.  To  assist 
local  governments,  on  my  sponsorship,  the 
Alaska  Legislature  enacted  In  1975  the 
Alaska  Municipal  Bond  Bank  Authority  Bill 
which  is  designed  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
marketing  local  government  Issues  through 
the  State  Bond  Bank  Authority  purchasing 
local  government  bonds.  The  Legislature 
established  a  $3  million  reserve  fund  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation  to  enhance 
the  security  of  the  Bond  Bank  Authority's 
bonds  and  to  reduce  the  interest  costs  pay- 
able in  the  financing.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  subsequent  financings  of  the 
Authority  have  represented  a  significant 
step  in  achieving  the  goal  of  lower  interest 
costs  for  many  of  our  Alaska  municipalities. 
This  permits  the  flnanclng  of  capital  proj- 
ects which  may  not  have  been  available  to 
Alaskan  municipalities  If  they  were  to  seek 
Independent  entry  to  the  municipal  bond 
market. 

Much  of  the  material  dwells  on  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  so-called  "subsidy"  to 
municipal  governments  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  bond  interest  is  exempt  from  fed- 
eral income  taxes.  We  question  the  char- 
acterization as  "subsidy"  of  what  is  in  fact 
a  constitutionally  sanctioned  and  congres- 
slonally  reinforced  exclusion  from  federal 
Income  tax  of  the  Interest  on  state  and  local 
government  securities.  Further,  we  question 
the  conclusion  that  excessive  reliance  by 
municipalities  on  short  term  borrowing  has 
been  due  to  unstable  municipal  interest 
rates  and  a  demand  by  commercial  banks 
for  short  term  Investments.  We  imderstand 
the  New  York  City  situation  to  have  In- 
volved, in  part  at  least.  Interim  borrowing 
against  non-existent  tax  sources.  Since  the 
situation  tn  New  York  City  and  other  large 
cities  Is  attributable  In  large  part  to  the 
economic  deterioration  of  these  municipal 
entitles,  we  question  whether  the  authority 
to  penetrate  the  taxable  bond  market  would 
provide  a  significant  measure  of  relief  in  this 
kind  of  situation.  If  It  should  become  ap- 
parent that  the  40  percent  federal  Interest 
subsidy  provided  by  S.  261,  in  fact,  did  not 
provide  significant  relief  to  these  large  cities, 
we  are  concerned  that  the  stage  would  be 
set  for  requests  for  federal  guarantees  and 
federal  insurance. 

In  summary,  then,  let  me  state  that  Alaska 
does  not  support  the  taxable  bond  option 


contained  In  S.  261.  Our  position  arises  from 
our  concern  that  the  bill  will  not  provide 
the  relief  claimed  and  will  lead  at  a  later 
time  to  federal  Intrusion  Into  states  and  local 
affairs  and  to  full  panoply  of  federal  con- 
trols which  such  intrusion  Implies. 
Sincerely, 

Jay  S.  Hammond, 

GorerTior. 


CALIFOBNIA 


ARIZONA 

City  op  Flagstaff, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  February  24, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
"taxable  bond  option"  (S.  261).  We  In  Flag- 
staff have  not  experienced  the  severe  prob- 
lems besetting  other  larger  areas  particularly 
the  eastern  United  States  relating  to  our 
bond  capabilities.  We  have  been  fortunate 
in  that  we  have  seen  a  continual  Improve- 
ment in  Flagstaff's  bond  rating  and  subse- 
quently have  enjoyed  increasingly  favorable 
interest  rates.  The  last  bond  sale  which  we 
completed  In  the  amount  of  three  million 
dollars  for  oiu"  water  utilities  achieved  an 
interest  rate  of  less  than  5  percent.  Our 
current  financial  structure  Is  extremely 
sound. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  of  providing 
alternatives  to  those  cities  which,  for  what- 
ever reason,  have  experienced  Increasing 
financial  problems.  Our  primary  concern  Is 
that  those  alternatives  not  jeopardize  the 
extremely  favorable  situation  which  our 
local  taxpayers  currently  enjoy  as  a  result 
of  hard  work  of  this  Council,  former  Coun- 
cils and  the  administration.  The  only  po- 
tential difficulty  which  might  arise  from  S. 
261  might  be  that  bond  buyers  would  be 
more  anxious  to  go  with  the  alternative 
funding  than  they  would  the  traditional 
municipal  bond  route.  If  this  were  the  case 
the  number  of  buyers  in  the  bond  market 
might  be  reduced  thus  lessening  the  compe- 
tition for  our  bonds.  I  can't  forsee  this  be- 
coming an  immediate  problem.  The  poten- 
tial is  there  however  and  I  personally  would 
intend  to  monitor  the  bond  market  after 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Although,  as  I  have  said.  Flagstaff  has  not 
experienced  problems  of  other  areas,  I  would 
support  your  effort  toward  providing  financ- 
ing alternatives  for  other  local  jurisdictions 
as  .provided  in  S.  261.  If  you  have  further 
questions  on  this  or  other  matters  please 
feel  free  to  contact  me  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Moody, 

Mayor. 


City  of  Glendale. 
Glendale,  Ariz..  February  24, 1977. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  your  recent  correspondence  re- 
garding your  proposed  legislation  (S.  261 — 
Taxable  Bond  Option) . 

I  have  discussed  this  Idea  with  my  finan- 
cial staff  and  they  feel  the  benefits,  if  any, 
do  not  warrant  the  passage  of  S.  261.  The 
taxable  bond  option  would  lead  to  confusion 
as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  tax  exempt. 
This  legislation  is  the  first  step  in  making 
all  municipal  bonds  taxable  at  a  later  date. 
There  are  many  other  methods  of  strength- 
ening city-federal  relationship  besides  the 
taxable  bond  option. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  legislation  that  affects  City  Government. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Sperling  Rxdge, 

Mayor. 


State  op  California, 
Department  of  Finance, 
Sacrasmento,  Calif.,  February  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
JIfcmber  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  The  Governor  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  recent  letter. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  "taxable  bond 
option"  concept.  Last  year  we  reviewed  a 
measure  by  Congressman  Ullman,  HR  12774, 
that  had  essentially  the  same  provisions  as 
your  bill.  Our  greatest  concern  with  taxable 
state  and  local  obligations  is  that  not  all 
governmental  units  would  be  treated  equally. 
A  percentage  reimbiirsement  provides  the 
greatest  benefits  to  those  units  of  govern- 
ment with  the  poorest  credit  rating.  We 
would  prefer  a  flat  rate  reimbursement  policy 
so  that  governmental  imlts  with  good  credit 
ratings  would  receive  benefits  in  direct  rela- 
tionship to  their  credit  rating. 

Legislation  at  the  Federal  level  that  wovild 
allow  state  and  local  governments  to  Issue 
taxable  bonds  would  have  the  foUowlng  Im- 
pact: 

ADVANTAGES 

1.  The  subsidy  program  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  tax-exempt  bonds  which 
in  turn  will  depress  Interest  rates  on  those 
remaining.  Consequently,  there  would  be  a 
reduction  in  both  governmental  borrowing 
costs  and  the  availability  and  attractiveness 
of  exempt  obligations  to  high  bracket  tax- 
payers. 

2.  Would  broaden  the  flnanclng  options 
available  to  state  and  local  government.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  State  of 
California  adequately  satisfies  Its  ctirrent 
needs  with  the  tax-exempt  bond  market.  In 
addition,  It  would  expand  the  market  for 
state  and  local  bonds.  Natural  buyers  of 
bonds,  such  as  pension  funds  and  educa- 
tional and  charitable  foundations  that  are 
not  attracted  by  the  tax  exemption  since 
their  Income  is  already  exempt,  would  now 
find  state  and  local  bonds  more  desirable. 

3.  Would  increase  the  income  base  for  tax 
purposes  and  result  in  Increased  state  reve- 
nues. 

4.  Would  facilitate  the  determination  of 
the  real  cost  of  a  project. 

5.  Should  somewhat  Improve  the  allocation 
of  investment  funds.  The  tax-exempt  bond 
market  mlsallocates  capital  since  it  creates  a 
special  incentive  to  Invest  into  securities  In 
which  the  risk  of  default  is  negligible. 

DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Would  not  be  equitable  to  all  state  and 
local  governments  because  of  differences  In 
credit  ratings. 

2.  CToiild  be  the  first  step  In  eliminating 
tax-exempt  bonds  and  thus  has  the  potential 
of  impinging  on  our  ability  to  raise  capital. 
If  the  taxable  bond  option  proves  to  be  em 
effective  instrument  in  financing  state  and 
local  government  expenditures.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  there  would  be  pressure  to  elimi- 
nate tax-exempt  bonds  because  of  their 
shortcomings. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  units  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  poorest  credit  ratings  wUl 
gain  the  most  by  this  proposal.  As  such,  the 
proposal  would  be  of  limited  value  to  Cali- 
fornia, especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
current  capital  needs  are  adequately  satisfied 
through  the  tax-exempt  market.  We  would 
not  oppose  a  proposal  that  would  allow  us 
the  option  of  Issuing  taxable  bonds;  how- 
ever, we  would  find  it  easier  to  offer  stronger 
support  if  the  proposal  wouild  provide  bene- 
fits to  governmental  units  in  direct  relation- 
ship to  their  credit  ratings. 
Sincerely. 

Roy  M.  Bell, 
Director  of  Finance. 
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Office  of  the 
Atlanta.  Oa,, 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennxdt, 
U.S.  SCTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Kenkedy: 
writing  and  asking  for  reactlt>n 
"Municipal  Taxable  Bond 
1977".  I  appreciate  the 
press  our  position  on  this 

At  this  time  we  do  not 
posal  of  a  federal  subsidy  ol 
While  the  concept  Is  a 
one  on  the  surface,  problems 
we  look  down  the  road 
twenty  years  from  now.  For 
culate  that  in  Georgia  a  30% 
would  be  o\ir  break  even 
bonds.  If  a  subsidy  as  high 
enacted  Into  law  in  theory 
10%  savings  on  Interest  costi 
her  local  governments  would 
sell  a  taxable  bond  In  lieu  of 

This  would  eventually 
kUllng  the  tax  free  bond  market 
too  closely  the  future  bond 
opportunities    of    local    and 
ments  to  decisions  of  the  fede^l 
For,  as  the  federal  govemmept 
maintain  this  40%  liability 
and  as  various  localities  add 
gram,  the  cost  to  the  U.S 
come  prohibitive.  In  future 
considerations  It  may  becon^ 
lower  these  costs  by  setting 
limits  on  bond  sales 
governments.      These 
through  an  unfortunate  turn 
out   of   the    taxable   bond 
worthy  city,  county,  and  state 

In  addition,  this  bill  also 
tunate  effect  of  Indirectly 
governments  with  poor  bond 
the  subsidy  would  be  a 
interest  rate.  Thvis,  these 
be  paid  a  higher  amount  than 
ments  with  a  good  credit  rating 
Interest  rate. 

Again,  thank  you  for  this 
react  to  your  proposal.  While 
the  positive  Intent  in  which 
was  conceived,  I  believe   the 
potential  problems  which 
Bible  benefits. 

If  I  can  be  of  further 
any  way.  please  let  me  know 
Sincerely, 

Oeorge 


JOVEHNOB,  ClTT   OP   FOTTJTTAIN    VaLLET, 

J  farch  4,  X977.  Fountain  Valley.  Calif..  March  3.  1977. 

Be  S.  261. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kekmxdt, 
US.  Senate, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  City  of  Foun- 
tain Valley  Is  In  favor  of  the  passage  of 
S.  261,  which  would  allow  municipalities  the 
option  of  whether  or  not  to  issue  taxable 
or  tax-free  bonds.  It  is  our  belief  that  this 
option  will  make  available  to  municipalities 
an  additional  source  of  funds  if  the  muni- 
cipality so  desires. 

It  Is  also  our  feeling  that  the  Federal  Sub- 
uldy  should  not  be  reduced  below  40%    if 
S.  261  Is  to  remain  a  viable  method  of  financ- 
ing for  municipalities. 
Cordially, 

Roger  r.  Stanton, 

Mayor. 


commtsi  loned 
cond  Itlons 


City  of  Palm  Springs, 


m^  mber 


Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senator   Kennedy: 
transmitting  to  me  S.  261  for 
had   a  chance  to  do  so  and 
quested  my  staff  and  one 
City  Coimcll,  who  is  a  certlflfed 
countant,  to  review  the  propose 

In  essence,  we  think  It  Is  a 
wovUd  support  such  legislation 
hand,  the  member  of  the  Cou 
in  the  financial  world,  is  not 
a  prospective  bond  buyer 
ested  in  securing  taxable  9% 
posed    to    acquiring    non-taxa*le 
bonds.  We  would  hope  that 
ess  of  your  review  and 
legislation   that  you   have 
Into  this  matter 


We  appreciate  an  opportunlt  r 
Sincerely,  * 

William  a 
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1  'oster. 

Mayor. 


City  op  Oakland, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  March  7, 1977. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  There  appears  to 
be  considerable  confusion  and  uncertainty 
regarding  your  legislation  (S.  261)  creating 
a  so-called  "taxable  bond  option"  (TBO). 

Our  local  banking/investment  community 
takes  exception  to  the  positions  stated  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  14,  1977 
on  the  TBO.  It's  very  difficult  to  make  a 
clear  Judgment  on  the  legislation,  consider- 
ing that  both  viewpoints  are  plausible.  I 
must  admit  that  it  seems  quite  speculative 
to  gauge  the  total  Impact  If  this  legislation 
were  adopted. 

As  note<i  in  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
present  municipal  bond  market  has  grown 
about  threefold  since  1964  in  terms  of  mu- 
nicipal borrowing  levels.  At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  In  the  number  of 
bond  buyers,  forcing  up  borrowing  costs 
for  local  and  state  governments.  It's  my 
concern  that  If  the  TBO  legislation  were 
approved,  there  would  be  a  market  shift  add- 
ing municipal  TBO's  to  the  corporate  market, 
thereby  forcing  up  the  costs  on  both  govern- 
ment and  corporate  borrowers.  This  could 
fuel  inflation,  and  be  self-defeating  in  terms 
of  economic  stimulus  efforts.  It  could  also 
cause  Federal  tax  revenues  to  decline  as  a 
result  of  greater  corporate  costs  and  the  re- 
sulting lower  net  profits. 

Another  concern  I  have  on  this  issue  Is 
that  it  could  add  another  layer  of  govern- 
ment and  may  Impinge,  now  or  In  the  fu- 
ture, on  local  government  sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  In  exploring  the 
use  of  the  TBO.  but  I  would  prefer  to  see 
It  done  on  a  pilot  basis  initially.  I  understand 
that  the  Housing  Act  of  1974  provided  for 
the  use  of  TBO's,  although  few  if  any  have 
been  issued.  Since  the  use  of  the  TBO  could 
have  dramatic  yet  uncertain  impact  on  the 
bond  market  as  well  as  tax  revenues,  it 
seems  advisable  to  pursue  )t  on  a  small- 
scale  basis  before  launching  a  full-scale  ef- 
fort. 

I  obviously  share  the  uncertainty  regard- 
ing this  legislative  matter,  so  am  unable 
at  this  time  to  offer  my  unqualified  support. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide 
Input  on  the  proposed  legislation.  Please 
let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Reading, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Pacifica. 
Paciflca.  Calif..  March  8,  1977 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Thank  vou  for  the 
opportunity  to  react  to  Senate  legislation 


creating  a  taxable  bond  option  for  state  and 
local  governments.  After  a  review  by  city 
staff.  It  Is  my  opinion  this  legislation  Is  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  local  government  m 
general  and  Pacifica  In  particular.  On  the  old 
Adam  Smith  theory  that  "bad  money  drives 
good  money  out  of  circulation,"  we  would  be 
opposed  to  such  legislation  as  you  propose. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  our  Director  of 
Finance's  conclusions  concerning  "taxable 
bond  options"  for  yoiir  Information.  We  are 
always  Interested  In  reviewing  in  advance 
legislation  which  has  an  Impact  on  local  gov- 
ernment and  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  us  to  offer  our  opinions. 
Sincerely, 

Janice  Pulford, 

Mayor. 

Inter-Office  Memo,  City  Council,  City  of 

Pacifica,  Calif.,  March  1,  1977 
To:  Donald  G.  Weldner,  City  Manager. 
From:   John  R.  Pratt,  Director  of  Finance. 
Subject:  Senator  Kennedy's  Letter  to  Mayor 
Fulford  Dated  January  21,  1977.  Re  Is- 
suance of  Taxable  Bonds  by  State  and 
Local  Governments 
I  have  not  received  any  commentary  from 
any  of  the  organizations  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  This  was  discussed  at  a  Mimlcipal 
Finance  Officers  Directors'  dinner  I  attended 
in  Monterey  In  February.  The  reaction  there 
was  negative,  and  my  reaction  is  the  same  as 
yours. 

It  appears  to  me  that  even  with  the  federal 
government  giving  a  40%  federal  subsidy  of 
the  interest  cost  of  taxable  bonds,  the  net 
interest  rate  which  a  municipality  would 
have  to  pay  would  exceed  the  present  Inter- 
est rate  payable  on  non-taxable  bonds.  This 
Is  because  many  of  the  people  and  Institu- 
tions who  are  Interested  in  buying  non-tax- 
able bonds  are  very  likely  not  Interested  In 
buying  taxable  bonds  at  any  Interest  rate. 
Thus,  a  very  important  source  of  funds  is 
eliminated  from  the  market,  which  will  drive 
the  interest  rates  up  even  higher. 

Secondly,  we  have  every  evidence  and  right 
to  be  suspicious  that  Congress  intends  to 
phase  out  tax  exempt  municipal  bonds.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  we  can  expect  bills 
to  be  Introduced  that  are  much  more  severe 
than  Senator  Kennedy's. 

City  op  Burbank,  Calif., 

March  9,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  regarding  your  proposed  bill  for 
the  40%  federal  Interest  subsidy  in  state 
and  local  governments  that  elect  to  issue 
taxable  bonds.  I  appreciate  your  considera- 
tion in  letting  us  know  about  your  proposal. 
At  this  time,  the  City  of  Burbank  takes  a 
negative  view  of  such  a  proposal  because  of 
some  concerns  which  I  would  like  to  outline. 
On  the  surface,  the  idea  appears  to  be  very 
sound,  but  we  wonder  if  such  legislation 
would  make  municipalities  susceptible  to 
the  Security  Exchange  Commission  regula- 
tion. We  are  also  concerned  that  such  legis- 
lation might  be  a  "foot  in  the  door"  toward 
elimination  of  tax  exempt  bonds  and  pos- 
sible further  federal  regulations  over  local 
concerns. 

We  realize  that  the  legislation  would  open 
up  new  investment  markets,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned about  those  Investment  markets 
which  it  might  exclude.  Will  banks,  trusts. 
Insurance  companies,  etc.,  continue  to  in- 
vest in  taxable  bonds?  The  bill  indicates 
that  It  would  keep  cost  at  a  minimum.  This 
assumes  that  bonds  are  purchased  by  tax- 
able entitles  and  not  by  tax  exempt  organi- 
zations. We  feel  the  taxpayer  would  pick  up 
the  difference  between  the  old  cost  of  fed- 
eral government  not  receiving  monies  from 
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taxable  exempt  bonds,  to  a  new  cost  in 
which  Investors  would  demand  a  higher  re- 
turn. Why  should  a  small  community  like 
Burbank  have  its  taxpayers  subsidize  the 
interest  cost  of  larger  cities? 

We  have  not  noticed  a  lack  of  investment 
capital  for  "sound  Issues"  on  tax  exempt 
bonds.  We  feel  such  legislation  as  you  pro- 
pose can  only  be  effective  If  conflicts  are  re- 
solved between  the  state  legislation  estab- 
lishing maximum  Interest  rates  and  the  new 
Interest  rate  demanded  by  investors.  Limita- 
tion in  California  is  now  at  8%  plus  5% 
discount. 

Finally,  we  must  wonder  if  such  legisla- 
tion would  place  municipal  Issues  Into  a 
highly  competitive  market  with  the  private 
sector,  which  Is  also  seeking  capital.  Would 
this  drive  up  private  sector  costs?  If  interest 
is  a  function  of  risk,  what  "rate"  would 
Lockheed  pay  vs.  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power,  or  General  Motors  vs.  New 
York  Port  Authority? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leland  C.  Ayres, 

Mayor. 

City  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 

March  17.  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  regarding  your  legislation  (S. 
261)  which  would  create  a  "taxable  bond 
option"  for  municipalities  such  as  the  City 
of  San  Diego. 

The  city  Is  always  extremely  interested  in, 
and  supportive  of,  any  attempts  by  the  Con- 
gress to  funnel  financial  assistance  to  states 
and  cities.  Although  we  are  unsure  at  this 
time  how  these  bonds  will  be  accepted  by  our 
financial  community,  we  urge  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  their  issuance  be  given  the  states 
and  cities.  Whether  or  not  a  particular  in- 
vestor would  choose  to  purchaoe  cuch  bonds 
would  depend  on  a  number  of  variables  such 
as  the  investor's  tax  bracket. 

Regardless  of  the  uncertainties,  our  city 
staff  feels  that  T.B.O.  is  an  appealing  method 
of  obtaining  needed  federal  assistance  with- 
out the  customary  "strings"  attached. 

I  would  be  happy  to  provide  whatever  fur- 
ther assistance  you  may  feel  is  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Pete  Wilson, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Huntington  Beach,  Calif., 

March  22, 1977. 
Congressman  Robert  Badham, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Dear  Congressman  Badham:  On  behalf  of 
the  City  of  Huntington  Beach,  I  would  like 
to  express  our  support  for  SB  261  which  al- 
lows local  government  to  "issue  taxable  ob- 
ligations and  receive  a  Federal  subsidy  of  40 
percent  of  the  interest  yield  on  such  obliga- 
tions." Cities  have  resisted  attempts  to  elimi- 
nate the  tax  exempt  status  of  our  bond  is- 
sues because  to  do  so  would  effect  an 
immediate  rise  in  cost.  However,  this  bill 
may  create  the  vehicle  to  ultimately  remove 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  our  bond  Issues  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  effect  an  Immediate 
rise  in  cost.  However,  this  bill  may  create  the 
vehicle  to  ultimately  remove  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  city  bond  Issues  without  increas- 
ing the  cost  to  cities. 

Your  support  of  SB  261  will  be  most  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Harriett  M.  Wieder.  Mayor. 

COLORADO 

Cmr  OF  Arvada, 
Arvada,  Colo..  February  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  request  for  my  comments  con- 


cerning the  "taxable  bond  option"  (TBO) 
proposal.  Long-range,  capital  improvements 
financing  is  of  a  great  concern  to  all  munic- 
ipalities Including  the  City  of  Arvada.  Any 
effort  that  would  Improve  ovu*  position  to  fi- 
nance needed  capital  Improvement  projects 
would  certainly  be  encouraged. 

I  do  have  two  concerns  that  I  would  like 
to  address.  The  first  is  that  If  the  TBO  is 
approved  by  Congress  there  should  be  safe- 
guards against  unnecessary  government  reg- 
iilatlon.  As  regulations  are  developed,  I 
would  certainly  propose  that  local  govern- 
ment be  asked  their  advice  on  what  these 
regulations  should  be.  My  second  concern  Is, 
although  I  am  representing  a  governmental 
agency  as  Mayor,  I  would  hope  that  con- 
siderations be  made  so  that  the  TBO  would 
not  compete  for  funding  with  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Thank  you  again  for  asking  for  my  com- 
ments. If  I  can  be   of  further  assistance, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Felans, 
Mayor,  City  of  Arvada. 


City  and  County  of  Denver, 

Denver,  Colo..  March  2, 1977, 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  regarding  S.  261  intro- 
duced by  yourself  and  Senators  Pete  Wil- 
liams and  Dennis  DeConclni  regarding  "tax- 
able bond  option"  (TBO) . 

This  has  much  merit  in  assisting  those  mu- 
nicipalities and  states  that  have  low  bond 
ratings  and  have  credit  problems.  Since  your 
legislation  leaves  the  option  for  cities  to  go 
either  way,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  same. 
I  am  sure  that  with  Denver's  AAA  rating 
that  we  would  not  be  Interested  in  using  this 
method  for  capital  financing. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  option 
has  to  remain  for  me  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion. I  also  like  the  provision  that  there  will 
be  no  federal  Involvement,  approval  or  over- 
sight into  the  issuing  of  taxable  bond  op- 
tions. This  is  Important  because  it  leaves  the 
decisionmaking  up  to  the  local  authorities 
to  choose  the  method  they  want  and  there 
would  be  an  automatic  support  of  the  federal 
government  to  those  cities  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  urgently  request  that  any  attempt 
to  take  away  the  option  or  to  make  municipal 
bonds  taxable  that  you  would  exercise  all  of 
the  resources  available  to  you  to  oppose  such 
action. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  if 
I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me 
hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  McNichols,  Jr., 

JIfoyor. 


CONNECTICUT 

Executive  Chambers, 
State  of  Connecticut. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning your  proposal  to  provide  a  40  per- 
cent federal  Interest  subsidy  to  state  and 
local  governments  which  choose  to  issue  tax- 
able bonds. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  your  proposal 
contemplates  no  federal  approval,  oversight, 
or  other  involvement  In  state  and  local  af- 
fairs as  conditions  for  receiving  the  federal 
Interest  subsidy.  As  you  know,  past  propos- 
als did  not  contain  any  such  prohibition  of 
federal  Involvement  in  state  and  local  affairs. 

With  this  area  of  concern  resolved,  the 
State  of  Connecticut  supports  your  proposal 
as  a  method  to  assist  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  obtaining  capital  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 


We  do  continue,  however,  to  have  one  con- 
cern with  this  proposal.  While  the  Interest 
rate  subsidy  would  be  automatic  for  states 
and  municipalities  electing  the  taxable  bond 
option,  your  proposal  does  not  provide  for  a 
permanent  federal  appropriation  or  entitle- 
ment to  fimd  the  subsidy.  We  feel  that  such 
a  feature  would  further  enhance  your 
proposal. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  your  proposal. 

With  best  wishes. 

Cordially, 

Ella  Grasso, 

Governor. 


Office  of  the  Mayor, 

City  of  New  Haven, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  25,  1977. 
Re  S.  261. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  strongly  sup- 
port S.  261  Introduced  by  yourself  and  Sen- 
ators Williams  and  DeConclni  providing 
cities  with  taxable  bond  options.  Last  year. 
Just  three  weeks  after  being  sworn  in  as 
Mayor  of  New  Haven,  I  testified  In  favor  of 
this  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to 
cities  that  we  have  access  to  the  vast  invest- 
ment sources  which  are  unavailable  to  sellers 
of  tax  exempt  bonds. 

I  am  hoping  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
various  soiirces,  possibly  Including  Yale  Uni- 
versity, in  purchasing  bonds  of  the  City  of 
New  Haven.  Yale  and  other  tax  exempt  In- 
stitutions are  not  likely  to  Invest  In  our 
municipal  bonds  until  such  time  as  they  can 
get  a  rate  that  Is  competitive  with  that  for 
corporate  bonds.  Yoiur  legislation  would 
make  this  possible. 

I  therefore  support  your  measure  and 
would  be  glad  to  express  my  support  In 
public  hearings  or  any  other  way  you  may 
deem  appropriate. 

Cordially, 

Frank  Logue, 

3fayor. 

City  of  Milford,  Conn., 

March  7,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator,  State  of  Massachusetts,  Rus- 
sell  Senate   Office   Building,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  letter  is  In 
response  to  yovu*  letter  of  January  21st 
which  Included  a  copy  of  a  proposed  Bill 
regarding  Municipal  Taxable  Bond  Alterna- 
tives. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Director  of  Fi- 
nance of  my  City  and  others  and  we  have 
reached  some  common  conclusions.  We  feel 
we  can  support  the  proposed  Bill  as  long 
as  certain  assumptions  can  be  made. 

The  first  Is  that  the  Bill  will  not  create 
a  precedent  regarding  the  taxability  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  or  to  put  it  more  simply,  the 
municipality  must  be  able  to  reserve  the 
right  of  choice.  The  second  comment  deals 
with  the  Interest  subsidy.  It  Is  our  feeling 
that  the  figure  of  40  percent  is  the  mini- 
mum which  would  be  acceptable  to  meet 
the  fiscal  objectives  of  the  communities 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  a 
broader  market.  Previous  Bills  of  this  na- 
ture were  not  supported  because  this  figure 
was  listed  to  be  30  percent.  The  next  point 
deals  with  the  mechanics  of  handling  the 
Federal  Interest  subsidy.  I  feel  It  is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Investor  to  make  sure  that  the  Federal 
interest  money  is  not  subverted  to  other 
uses  with  the  Bonds  going  into  default.  The 
Bill  would  call  for  appropriate  criminal  pen- 
alties for  misuse  of  these  funds. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  this  Bill,  if  en- 
acted, will  most  likely  be  of  more  assistance 
to  the  larger  cities  than  the  ones  such  as 
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mine.  I  feel  the  Intent  to  brGbden 
ket  Is  worthy  of  my  support 
municipality  retains  the  opt  on 
a  non-taxable  bond,  or  a  taxi  ble 
Federal  subsidy  and  as  long 
tlonal   arguments  of  the   noii 
municipal   bonds  remains  va|ld, 
Bill  should  be  passed  to  the 
of  our  communities. 


the  mar- 
As  long  as  a 
of  Issuing 
bond  with 
as  the  tradl- 
taxabUlty  of 
then   this 
benefit  of  many 


Again,  I  thank  you  for  aftowlng  me  to 
respond.  I  send  my  best  regard  j. 
Sincerely, 

Joel  R. 


Baldwin. 

Mayor. 


West  Rabtford  Town 
West  Hartford,  Conn., 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deak  Senator  e:ennedt:   I 
your  letter  asking  for  any 
local  officials  about  the  taxabl^ 
legislation.   In   talking  this 
financial  people  v?e  agree  that 
Is  satisfactory  as  it  Is  written 
on  our  minds  is  the  future 
Involved.  This  option  does 
ket  for  lower  quality  Issues 
future  Congress  should  Increase 
would  this  hurt  the  higher 
suppose  this  Is  a  poUtlcal  , 
will  be  difficult  for  either  you 
I   hope   this   legislation    is 
spurring   some  form  of 
Which  we  need  so  badly. 
Sincerely, 

Anne  P 


<  lOTTNCIL, 

Miirch  18. 1977. 
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Si  SEKTER, 
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Exzcunvz 
Honolulu, 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator  Kennedy:    ' 

your  letter  of  January  18.  1977 
comments  on  the  bill  (S.  261 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  of 
States  to  give  state  and  local 
the  option  of  issuing  taxable 
40  percent  Federal  Interest 

In  April  1976,  the  National 

ference  Task  Force  on  state  and 
of  which  I  was  a  member, 
certain  criteria  for  taxable  bone 
posals.  We  believe  yaar  bill  g 
forms  to  those  standards  and 
state  and  local  governments  „ 
Ing  programs  have  been  limited 
lems  of  New  York  City  and  for  _. 
an  alternative  to  the  tax-exemj  t 

We  will  be  looking  with  1 
progress,  of  your  proposal  In 
gress  and  hope  that  you  will 
keep  us  apprised  of  development) 

With  warm  personal  regards 
Yours  very  truly, 

Oeorce  R 


CHi  MBERS, 


Thaik 


Ab^oshi, 
Governor. 

County  of  Mai  ri 
Otpice  op  the  1  Iayor, 

Wailuku,  Maui,  Hawaii,  Marc  i  14   1977 
Re  Taxable  bond  option. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:    ^^ 
much  for  your  Interest  in  our 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
Ipal  Taxable  Bond  Alternative 

The  bill  to  provide  an 
which  state  and  local  govt 
sue  taxable  obligations  and  .^. 
subsidy  of  40  percent  of  the 
on  such  obligations  would 
County  of  Maul  with  another 
dealing  with   our  need  for  capital 

The  important  point  to  conjder 
we  can  study  the  economic 
Ing  a  specific  period  and 


governm*  nts 
recel  ve 


deter  nine 
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Mayor. 


option  to  take  to  enable  the  people  we  serve 
to  come  out  with  the  best  deal! 

By  way  of  this  letter  we  shall  request 
the  support  of  your  bill  from  our  HawaU 
Senators  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga  and  Congressmen  Daniel  K. 
Akaka  and  Cec  Heftel. 
Mahalo  and  Aloha! 
Very  truly  yours, 

Elmer  F.  Cravalbo, 
Mayor,  County  of  Maui. 

Cm  and  Cottnty  of  Honohjltt, 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  March  28, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ted  Kennedy:  As  I  stated 
In  my  letter  of  February  12,  1976  to  you 
regarding  S.  2800  (1976),  I  am  generally  In 
favor  of  legislation  which  provides  additional 
options  to  local  governments  In  financing 
their  capital  needs. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  S.  261  (Mimlcl- 
pal  Taxable  Bond  Alternative  Act  of  1977) 
for  as  long  as  the  Issuance  of  taxable  munic- 
ipal bonds  is  voluntary,  that  the  federal 
subsidy  Is  automatic  and  unconditional  and 
that  the  net  cost  of  borrowing  will  be  no 
higher  than  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt 
municipals. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  your  proposal. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  F.  Fasi, 
Mayor,  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 


latlon  (S.  261)  which  would  provide  a  fed- 
eral Interest  subsidy  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  elect  to  issue  taxable  bonds. 
Your  proposed  legislation  appears  to  have 
considerable  merit  and  might  provide  signifi- 
cant aid  to  many  of  the  nation's  cities.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  there  are  certain  dis- 
advantages which  would  more  than  offset 
these  merits. 

Although  the  National  League  of  Cities 
originally  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  taxable 
bond  option  program,  a  new  vote  was  taken 
at  a  recent  meeting  m  Denver  and  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  voting  league  mem- 
bers, were  in  favor  of  reversing  the  league's 
position.  The  National  Association  of  State 
Auditors,  Controllers,  and  Treasurers  Is  op- 
posed to  the  taxable  bond  option,  and  the 
Securities  Industry  Association  has  testified 
that  it  cannot  endorse  a  taxable  bond  option 
at  this  time.  I  would  hope  that  measures 
could  be  taken  to  relieve  the  doubts  of  these 
prestigious  organizations. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  past  assistance  you 
have  given  Chicago  and  all  of  the  nation's 
cities,  and  I  am  confident  we  can  work  to- 
gether on  this  matter  and  other  issues  in 
the  future. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  A.  Bilandic; 

Mayor. 

lOWA 


Apnl  19,  1977 
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illinois 
Town  of  Normal, 
*  Normal.  III..  February  16. 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  JanuEiry  21, 1  am  favorably  impress- 
ed with  your  proposal  to  have  federally- 
subsidized  Interest  rates  for  state  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

In  Normal,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
marketing  our  bonds,  and  recently  we  have 
Issued  a  $5.8  million  advanced  refunding  is- 
sue and  a  $2.5  million  general  obligation  is- 
sue based  on  the  advanced  refunding.  In, 
each  case,  we  have  had  a  Double  A  or  bet- 
ter rating. 

The  primary  Issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  of 
pvace  eocnomics  for  the  taxpayer.  As  you 
have  pointed  out  In  your  comments  to  the 
Senate,  the  tax-free  bonds  are  purchased,  in 
the  main,  by  large  corporations  or  wealthy 
individuals  as  a  means  to  achieve  Income 
without  paying  taxes  on  It.  Such  Income  Is, 
of  course,  at  the  expense  of  so  many  persons 
who  pay  taxes  on  every  cent  they  earn. 

As  a  city.  Normal  and  its  35,000  residents 
wotdd  not  be  adversely  affected  by  your  pro- 
posal, but  the  nation  as  a  whole  could  stand 
to  achieve  considerable  benefit.  I  applaud 
you  for  your  insight  into  this  matter. 

However,  a  more  grave  issue  faces  many 
municipalities  and  that  is  simply  keeping 
up  with  rising  costs  without  having  to  go 
back  to  an  already  over-burden  public  for 
tax  Increases.  The  entire  system  of  financing 
local  governmental  units  needs  a  thorough 
review  to  achieve  greater  equity  and  flexi- 
bility. Your  interest  in  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  cities  Is  commendable. 
Cordially, 

Richard  T.  Godfrey, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Chicago, 
Office  op  the  Mayor, 
_  April  1,  1977. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  your  recently  introduced  legls- 


Ctty  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 

Office  of  Mayor. 

March  3, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  ICenneoy, 
US.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  correspondence  dated  January  21,  1977 
regarding  the  Municipal  Taxable  Bond  Al- 
ternative Act  of  1977  (S.  261) .  As  an  attorney, 
tax  accountant,  and  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  I  was  most  Interested 
in  reviewing  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
taxable  bond  option  has  been  discussed  and 
reviewed  on   several   occasions   at   national 
conference  meetings  that  I  have  attended  or 
am    aware    of.    In    addition    to    conference 
dilscusslon,    the    taxable    bond    option    leg- 
islation   of    the    94th    Congress    was    dis- 
cussed and  reviewed  by  our  staff  approxi- 
mately five  months  ago.  The  Impetxis  for 
that  review  was  a  need  to  study  our  local 
debt  situation  and  report  to  the  City  Council 
various  alternatives  that  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  citizens  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Although  the  taxable  bond  option  was  not 
available  to  us  some  five  months  ago.  the 
staff  recommended  that  "advance  refunding" 
be  studied  as  an  alternate  means  of  dealing 
with  municipal  debt  for  our  city.  The  ad- 
vance refunding  concept  was  accepted  by 
the    City    CouncU    and    affirmatively    voted 
upon.  In  essence,  it  allowed  the  City  to  Bor- 
row that  amount  equal  to  its  outstanding 
principal  and  invest  up  to  fifteen  percent 
of  that  amount  at  an  unrestricted  yield.  At 
that    point    the    Internal    Revenue    Service 
recognized  this  method  of  financing  as  ac- 
ceptable and  not  contrary  to  the  then  cur- 
rent arbitrage  regulations.  After  holding  the 
public  hearing  and  approving  the  advanced 
refunding  concept,  on  October  29,  1976  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  proposed  and  pub- 
lished a  revision  of  their  regulations  which 
effectively  eliminated  the  City's  ability  to 
Invest  the  fifteen  percent,  or  as  it  is  known, 
the  minor  portion  of  the  advanced  refunded 
bonds. 

In  simimary,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
action  "cost"  the  taxpayers  of  the  City  of 
Council  Bluffs  $1,638,000  In  lost  savings  over 
an  approximate  twenty  year  period.  This  ac- 
tion by  IRS  typifies  the  continuing  trend  of 
federal  and  state  governments  action  which 
limit  the  varioiM  financing  alternatives 
available  to  local  units  of  government. 

Due  to  the  effective  limitation  of  the  ad- 
vanced refunding  alternative  and  the  basic 
merits  of  the  taxable  bond  optloo,  I  would 


strongly  urge  you  to  continue  your  support 
of  the  "Munlcipat  Taxable  Bond  Alternative 
Act  of  1977."  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
solicitation  of  my  opinion  on  this  matter 
and  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  were  to 
keep  me  Informed  as  to  developments  In 
this  area. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Hon.  Daniel  E.  Lewis, 
Mayor,  City  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


KANSAS 

State  of  Kansas, 
Office  op  the  Governor, 
Topeka,  February  23. 1977 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  On  January  18, 
1977  you  wrote  me  In  regard  to  S.  261,  which 
you  and  other  Senators  have  Introduced  to 
provide  a  40%  federal  interest  subsidy  for 
state  and  local  governments  that  elect  to  is- 
sue taxable  bonds. 

While  I  am  In  sjrmpathy  vrith  those  In 
favor  of  elimination  of  tax  loopholes  that 
mainly  benefit  the  wealthy,  as  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  case  of  the  state  and  local 
tax-exempt  bond  market.  I  seriously  question 
the  propriety  of  S.  261  for  several  reasons: 

First,  In  effect  a  direct  federal  expendltiu-e 
for  Interest  subsidization  Is  given  to  those 
states  and  localities  that  are  utilizing  bonds 
for  capital  or  other  financing.  This  bill,  with- 
out suitable  controls  on  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  taxable  bonds  issued  by  states  and 
localities,  may  encourage  use  of  such  bonds 
for  possibly  ill-advised  or  Inappropriate  pur- 
poses at  less  cost  to  the  participating  unit. 
The  recent  experience  with  New  York  City 
suggests  that  the  use  of  bonds  has,  in  the 
past,  been  a  means  to  hide  poor,  misguided 
and  inappropriate  fiscal  practices,  such  as 
use  of  bond  proceeds  to  fund  ciurent  ex- 
penditures. S.  261  provides  no  limits  or  guar- 
antees against  such  state  or  local  fiscal  be- 
havior, on  grounds  that  thesp  are  state  and 
local  decisions  not  to  be  directed  by  the 
federal  government.  While  I  agree  with  this 
philosphy,  in  this  Instance  a  "hands  off" 
federal  role  could  be  costly  to  the  federal 
taxpayers,  regardless  of  the  city  or  state  in 
which  he  resides.  The  federal  government 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  encouraging 
and  providing  financial  incentives  for  fur- 
ther public  debt  whether  it  is  at  the  federal 
or  state/local  level. 

Second,  whUe  I  respect  your  good  inten- 
tions in  introducing  this  legislation,  I 
assume  other  Governors  would  be  fearful 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  federal  commit- 
ment to  providing  the  40%  differential  would 
continue  in  the  future.  While  a  state  or  local 
government  might  initially  issue  a  taxable 
security  under  this  federal  subsidy,  the  sub- 
sidles  themselves  woiild  be  subject  to  annual 
appropriations  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  no 
one  can  commit  future  Congresses  to  carry- 
ing out  such  an  initial  commitment.  We 
have  too  often  seen  in  the  post  grandiose 
federal  promises  and  dismal  commitment, 
resulting  in  Increased  fiscal  burdens  on  states 
and  localities. 

Third,  while  the  federal  controls  and 
strings  are  rather  loose  initially,  as  men- 
tioned previously,  those  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments using  this  subsidy  program  wisely 
might  find  themselves  subject  to  additional 
federal  controls,  strings  and  additional  red 
tape,  as  the  misuse  of  the  program  by  a  few 
could  conceivably  result  in  uniform  and 
punitive  conditions  and  regulations  lor  all 
participants  in  the  future. 

Fourth,  the  State  of  Kansas  has  been  able 
to  operate  virlthin  the  limits  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility to  market  bonds  and  provide  for 
capital  Improvements  of  the  state  where 
necessary.  The  need  for  S.  261  would  not 
now  be  necessary  if  other  states  and  locali- 
ties were  not  so  quick  to  use  the  bonding 
approach  to  provide  services  today  that  are 
to  be  paid  by  our  grandchildren  tomorrow. 


There  would  not  be  such  an  oversupply  of 
municipal  and  state  tax-exempt  bonds.  We 
should  be  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
private  market  In  its  investment  opportuni- 
ties rather  than  developing  new  ways  and 
approaches  to  draw  investment  funds  away 
from  the  private  sector  into  the  public 
sector. 

Fifth,  most  studies  of  the  tax  subsidy  ap- 
proach suggest  that  the  amount  the  VS. 
Treasury  would  have  to  pay  out  in  subsidies 
would  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  new 
taxes  collected.  This  difference  in  coets 
would  be  shared  by  all  federal  taxpayers;  in 
effect,  having  the  federal  taxpayers  of  Kan- 
sas provide  part  of  the  subsidy  in  interest 
costs  of  bonds  for  Improvements  of  benefit 
to  New  York,  Illinois  or  California  residents. 

In  conclusion.  I  suggest  you  reconsider 
this  legislation.  On  the  surface  it  appears  to 
be  a  relatively  harmless  financial  bonanza  to 
states  and  localities  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  federal  government.  However,  not  only 
does  it  further  promote  a  philosophy  of  pub- 
lic Investment  and  spending,  but  it  divorces 
the  responsibility  costs  for  raising  revenue 
from  the  government  level  that  spends  the 
funds. 

Very  sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Bennett, 
Governor  of  Kansas. 


City  of  Kansas  City,  Kans., 

March  21. 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
advising  me  of  your  proposed  legislation  (S. 
261).  This  City  supports  such  legislation 
which  would  authorize  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  Issue  taxable  bonds  with  a  40% 
federal  Interest  subsidy. 

This  taxable  bond  option  will  provide  local 
governments  with  an  additional  financial 
resource  mechanism  with  which  to  meet 
pressing  local  needs  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  federal  "red  tape",  while  at  the  same  time 
It  does  not  preclude  the  issue  of  tax  exempt 
bonds  if  the  local  government  should  choose 
to  do  so. 

Thank  you  again  for  apprising  me  of  S.  261 
and  soliciting  my  comments.  Best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  this  proposal  and,  particularly, 
for  your  continued  personal  and  political 
success. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Reabdon, 

Mayor. 

kentucky 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Frankfort,  Ky..  March  8, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  bill,  the  Municipal  Taxable  Bond 
Alternative  Act  of  1977.  The  taxable  bond 
option  proposed  by  yoiu*  bill  has  significant 
Implications  for  intergovernmental  relations 
as  well  as  debt  management  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  As  with  similar  legislation 
proposed  previously,  I  have  given  your  bill 
serious  consideration,  both  on  its  merits 
and  in  terms  of  our  experience  here  in  Ken- 
tucky. However,  as  has  been  my  position  In 
the  past,  I  cannot  support  the  taxable  bond 
option  at  this  time. 

Fortunately,  we  in  Kentucky  are  enjoying 
good  orderly  grovirth,  good  bond  ratings,  and 
no  difficulty  in  selling  tax-free  municipal 
bonds  at  Interest  rates  comparable  to,  or 
even  lower  than,  rates  in  the  national  mar- 
ket. Other  than  a  few  riiral  water  districts, 
the  Commonwealth  and  its  Instrumentali- 
ties have  had  an  excellent  debt  service  rec- 


ord and  are  very  well  received  in  the  na- 
tional financial  community.  However,  a  large 
subsidy  (40%),  such  as  provided  by  this 
legislation,  may  encourage  marginal  local 
governments  to  issue  bonds  to  finance  capital 
projects,  and  any  defaults  In  such  Issues  In- 
duced by  this  subsidy  could  cause  Interest 
rates  on  more  viable  Issues  to  be  higher. 

On  a  different  level,  this  program  could 
affect  the  ability  of  private  corporations 
located  In  the  Commonwealth  to  raise  suffi- 
cient capital  to  finance  their  programs. 
Allowing  state  and  local  units  throughout 
the  United  States  to  issue  subsidized  taxable 
bonds  would  Increase  the  demand  for  funds 
in  the  taxable  bond  market,  thus  competing 
with  such  corporations  in  their  attempts  to 
raise  funds. 

These  and  other  criticisms  of  the  legis- 
lation's components  are  not  major,  and  I 
must  admit  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  bill 
Is  excellent,  expanding  the  market  for  state 
and  local  securities  with  no  federal  regula- 
tion or  interference.  However,  the  very  suc- 
cess of  the  taxable  bond  option  holds  the 
seed  for  possibly  severe  future  problems. 
As  more  state  and  local  units  successfully 
enter  the  taxable  market  and  as  the  per- 
centage of  tax-exempt  securities  declines, 
there  will  be  greater  pressure  to  repeal  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  state  and  local  securi- 
ties. Although  other  "tax  expenditures"  for 
such  deductions  or  exemption  as  state/local 
taxes,  mortgage  Interest,  and  capital  gains 
have  been  more  costly  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  tax-exempt  status  of  state  and 
local  bonds  may  be  more  susceptible  to  re- 
peal since  it  primarily  benefits  the  very 
wealthy  while  the  others  have  much  broader 
appeal.  If  this  repeal  is  accomplished,  there 
will  be  greater  pressure  to  subject  taxable, 
federally  subsidized  state  and  local  securi- 
ties to  Increasing  federal  regulation  and  re- 
view, which  at  a  minimum  can  only  delay 
the  Issuance  of  such  securities  and  the  proj- 
ects they  are  to  finance.  Such  a  scenario  is 
not  altogether  improbable,  as  vpltnessed  by 
the  recent  experience  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  What  began  as  an  effort  in  fiscal 
federalism,  tying  the  revenue  efficiency  of  the 
federal  government  to  the  expenditure  de- 
cisions of  state  and  local  units,  with  little 
federal  interference  or  restriction,  has  be- 
come a  mechanism  for  Increasing  federal 
requirements  for  civil  rights  enforcement  and 
citizen  participation  in  budget  making.  Al- 
though both  are  commendable  objectives, 
revenue  sharing  was  not  intended  as  the 
vehicle  to  serve  either. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  during  1976 
the  tax-free  municipal  bond  market  ab- 
sorbed a  record  amount  of  new  Issues  (about 
$34  billion) ,  and  Interest  rates  declined. 
This  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  very 
viable  method  for  financing  sound  municipal 
capital  programs.  Our  experience  in  Ken- 
tucky under  the  present  system  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  even  if  the  taxable 
bond  option  would  be  an  Improvement, 
there  Is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  it  may  be  worth  the  eventual 
cost. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  my  opinions 
on  such  an  Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Julian  M.  Carroll. 

MAINE 

State  of  Maine, 
Office  op  the  Governor, 
Augusta,  Maine,  February  14, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  is  an  addi- 
tional response  to  your  letter  of  January  18 
and  my  first  response  of  February  1  in  re- 
gard to  the  letter  concerning  the  so-called 
"taxable  bond  option". 

I  have  discTissed  this  matter  with  John  P. 
O'SulUvan,  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
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State  of 
Office  op  the 
Augusta,  Maine,  _ 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Kennedy: 
much  for  your  letter  of  January 
out  some  of  the  details  on  the 
have  recently  filed  to  create 
"taxable  bond  option." 

I   have  had   considerable 
entire  field  of  governmental 
particularly   the   question   of 
bond  rating  as  It  effects  the 
I  have  briefiy  reviewed  the  l 
closed  and  I  have  sent  copies 
llvan.  Commissioner  of  the 
Finance  and  Administration, 
review  It  with  the  State  Tax  _ 
may  also  confer  with  the  Stati 
order  to  advise  me  about  their 
the  proposal.  As  soon  as  I  be 
relative  to  their  opinions  I  wi:  I 
with  you  about  the  proposal 
some  comments  to  make  r 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  LiNCLrr. 
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Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy 
enclosures  regarding  the  legislation 
proposing  a  40%  federal  Interest 
State  and  local  governments 
issue  taxable  bonds,  has  been 
my  sincere  thanks  and 
action  in  this  regard. 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
legislation   will   be  ,of   great 
branches  of  government,  In 
our  financial  burdens. 

As  you  know,  all  cities  live 
throughout  every  budget  year 
this  type,  I  feel,  would  greatly 
activities  and  economic 
community. 

I,  therefore,  endorse  this  Bill 
cally  and  uzge  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

AmoNio  J. 


OR  er 


Crrr  of  Havzrriu, 


Hon.  Edward  M.  B:ennedy, 
John  F.  Kenned]/  Federal  Builtkng 
Government  Center, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  As  , 
are  aware,  the  City  of  Haverhfl 
very  serious  financial  and 
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Mayor, 
Mar^  16,  1977. 


tlon.  With  the  recent  cuts  In  State  aid  to 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  overburdened  taxpayer  In  Haverhill  can 
expect  a  substantial  increase  In  the  city's 
tax  rate.  This,  coupled  with  other  federal 
and  state  mandates,  has  not  helped  to  aUevl- 
ate  the  economic  crisis  that  Is  facing  an  old 
industrial  city. 

The  hard-pressed  cities  and  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts can  surely  use  an  effective  means 
of  acquiring  financial  assistance  to  help  ease 
the  serious  problems  of  obtaining  capital. 
Therefore,  1  heartily  endorse  the  "taxable 
bond  option"  which  you  introduced  in  the 
Senate  during  the  month  of  January.  Such  a 
proposal,  by  lowering  the  Interest  rates  that 
are  now  being  paid,  vfiW  help  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  local  governments.  The  fact 
that  the  subsidy,  as  proposed,  will  be  auto- 
matic with  no  requirement  of  federal  ap- 
proval of  the  bond  Issue  and  no  oversight  of 
the  use  of  the  funds  Is  a  welcomed  aspect  of 
the  program. 

I  share  your  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
expediently  on  this  matter  as  part  of  the 
economic  recovery  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  C.  Burton, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Salem,  Mass., 

March  24, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  pertaining  to  legislation  (S.  261) 
"taxable  bond  option"  (TBO)  with  40% 
federal  interest  subsidy. 

I  have  given  this  matter  due  deliberation 
and  offer  the  following  conclusions. 

(1)  At  this  time,  we  do  not  contemplate 
funding  major  capital  programs,  thereby 
curtailing  the  need  for  expanding  indebt- 
edness. 

(2)  Our  previous  bonding  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  an  Interest  rate  of  5%. 

(3)  Federal  and  State  funded  programs  are 
the  vehicle  of  Improving  and  maintaining 
services  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

At  present.  I  see  no  advantage  In  this  leg- 
islation that  will  benefit  the  City  of  Salem. 
However,  future  events  could  alter  the  course 
we  are  presently  following  and  mandate  an 
accommodating  point  of  view.  This,  of  course, 
would  make  this  legislation  beneficial  to  us. 
Thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  concern 
and  my  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success. 

Sincerely, 

Jean  A.  Levesque, 

Mayor. 


April  19,  1977 


supply  of  these  bonds  has  then  skyrocketed 
the  demand  has  lagged  far  behind.  The  tax- 
able bond  option  would  expand  the  demand 
for  mumcipal  debt  and  help  to  reduce  inter- 
est costs,  hopefully  to  their  pre-lnflatlon 
levels. 

My  only  concern  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  consider  the  TBO  a  precedent 
to  ultimately  deny  federal  tax  exempt  treat- 
ment to  state  and  local  debt  instruments, 
use  it  to  begin  some  sort  of  Intervention  In 
state  and  local  debt  management  or  faU  to 
fully  fund  corresponding  Interest  subsidies 
for  the  entire  life  of  the  bonds  sold  under 
this  alternative. 

S.  261,  in  its  present  form,  contains  assur- 
ances against  this  occurrence  and,  as  such 
has  my  full  support. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  G.  Millikin, 

Governor. 

City  op  Muskegon,  Mich., 

Office  op  the  Mayor, 
Re:  S.261.  «arch4.m7. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  a  letter  dated 
January  21,  1977  you  requested  our  review 
and  comment  on  your  proposal  to  provide 
state  and  local  governments  a  taxable  bond 
option  (TBO) . 

I  have  caused  such  review  by  our  Muske- 
gon City  Manager,  City  Auditor/Finance  Di- 
rector, and  City  Attorney,  as  well  as  my  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  BUI. 

There  appears  to  be  several  sound  reasons 
for  the  proposal  to  succeed  legislatively  but 
I  would  suggest  only  that  It  certainly  offers 
to  us  an  opportunity  to  use  either  financing 
option  presumably  to  our  City's  benefit. 

I  am  concerned  this  could  be  a  forerunner 
to  the  legislated  elimination  of  municipal 
tax-free  bonding.  If  such  should  In  fact  ap- 
pear as  a  future  threat  to  existing  law,  I 
should  oppose  the  proposal  most  strenuously. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. 

Very  sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Mayor,  City  of  Muskegon. 
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micbigan 
State  op  Michigan, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Lansing,  March  7, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  18,  1977.  I  am  sorry  I 
was  not  able  to  answer  it  sooner. 

I  welcome  the  initiative  that  you.  Senator 
Pete  Williams,  and  Senator  Dennis  DeCon- 
clnl  took  with  the  Introduction  of  S.  261 
creating  a  "taxable  bond  option"  for  state 
and  local  governments.  This  Is  a  much 
needed  alternative  to  the  current  municipal 
debt  financing  mechanism  using  tax-exempt 
bonds  only. 

In  the  near  past  the  range  of  endeavors 
permitted  to  employ  tax-exempt  bonds  has 
been  vastly  expanded;  and  In  Michigan,  mu- 
nicipalities now  share  the  market  with  the 
State  which  finances  low  income  housing. 
Job  development,  hospital  construction  and 
loans  for  higher  education.  The  State  has 
also  begun  to  finance  huge  investments  in 
pollution  control  equipment  for  private  In- 
dustry through  tax  exempt  bonds.  While  the 


City  op  Coon  Raptos, 

March  10, 1977. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Mayor  George 
White  has  given  me  your  letter  of  January 
21  for  a  reply. 

Although  the  Coon  Rapids  City  Council 
has  not  dlsciissed  this  specific  piece  of  legis- 
lation (S.  261)  that  you  described  In  your 
letter,  at  several  times  in  the  past  otir  City 
Councils  have  discussed  the  philosophy  of 
taxable  bond  options. 

In  general,  we  are  opposed  to  any  such 
legislation  and  believe  that  municipal  bonds 
should  retain  their  tax  exempt  status.  In 
support  of  this  position,  we  would  plead  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  as  provided  in  the  U.S. 
Constitutions.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  heard 
this  argument   many   times  previously. 

When  legislation  has  been  suggested  pre- 
viously. It  often  did  not  provide  for  the  op- 
tion of  either  a  taxable  or  non-taxable  bond, 
and  It  was  simply  felt  that  a  taxable  bond 
would  result  in  oiu-  City  and  other  localities 
paying  a  higher  interest  rate. 

Again,  with  this  partlctilar  legislation 
which  you  are  now  proposing,  the  40%  Fed- 
eral subsidy  might  or  might  not  result  in  a 
higher  interest  rate  to  our  City.  We  believe 
that  a  taxable  bond  with  a  40%  Federal  sub- 
sidy would  prove  to  be  attractive  only  to  tax- 
payer In  a  relatively  lower  income  tax  bracket. 
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and  not  to  those  who  are  paying  taxes  at  a 
40%  or  higher  rate. 

We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  our  attention;   however,  you  must 
realize  that  we  cannot  support  it. 
Very  truly  yo\u-s, 

J.  K.  Cottingham, 

City  Manager. 

missouri 
Executive  Office, 
State  of  Missouri, 
Jefferson  City,  March  9, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  18,  1977  Informing 
me  of  the  Introduction  of  Senate  Bill  261, 
"Municipal  Taxable  Bond  Alternative  Act  of 
1977"  by  you  and  Senators  DeConclnl  and 
Williams.  My  staff  has  examined  its  effect 
on  Missouri,  and  at  this  time  I  cannot  en- 
dorse the  bill  wholeheartedly.  S.B.  261  will, 
in  all  probabUlty,  result  In  federal  tax  dol- 
lars paid  by  Missouri  citizens  being  used  to 
subsidize  those  states  which  borrow  heavily. 
Traditionally,  Missouri  governments  have 
been  fiscally  conservative. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
concerns  on  the  effect  in  Missouri  of  proposed 
federal  legislation  and  hope  you  and  your 
colleagues  will  continue  to  Invite  response 
from  state  officials. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  P.  Teasdale, 

Governor. 

City  of  Independence,  Mo., 

March  7, 1977. 
The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
bringing  to  my  attention  the  taxable  bond 
option  legislation  soon  to  be  considered  by 
Congress. 

The  TBO  would  be  of  benefit  In  broaden- 
ing the  market  for  municipal  bonds  and  re- 
lieving some  of  the  pressure  on  the  tax  ex- 
empt sector.  This  should  translate  to  lower 
overall  borrowing  costs  through  Increased 
demand  for  municipal  bonds. 

As  long  as  the  conditions  within  the  leg- 
islation remains  strictly  on  "option"  and 
does  not  require  an  extensive  amount  of 
red  tape,  I  would  favor  It;  and,  this  bill 
seems  to  meet  that  criteria. 

A  potential  problem  exists  In  Sec.  (b), 
"(4)  Election"  where  the  Treasury  Secretary 
prescribes  the  time  and  manner  for  making 
the  election  to  Issue  a  taxable  bond.  These 
items  should  be  clearly  spelled  out  In  the 
bill  and  not  left  to  the  Treasury's  discretion 
and  Interpretation,  which  often  is  far  apart 
from  the  original  legislative  Intent,  i.e.,  ar- 
bitrage regulations. 

Ideally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  election  set 
after  opening  of  bids,  If  bids  could  be  sought 
on  both  a  taxable  and  nontaxable  basis. 
This  would  allow  us  to  determine  our  low- 
est net  cost  and  base  our  decision  on  that. 
If  the  TBO  election  must  be  made  before 
bidding,  then  it  would  have  to  be  based  on 
past  Issues  and  statistics.  This  would  make 
it  difficult  to  prove  savings  through  use  of 
the  TBO. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  A.  King, 

Mayor. 

Office  op  the  Mayor, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  March  14,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
UJS.  Senator.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:   Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  21,  1977,  concerning 


legislation  you  have  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate proposing  a  40%  federal  interest  sub- 
sidy for  state  and  local  governments  that 
elect  to  Issue  taxable  bonds  (S.  261).  As 
Mayor  of  a  large  U.S.  city,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  are  concerned  about  financial 
help  for  our  cities. 

After  reviewing  the  proposed  legislation, 
my  reaction  is  generally  favorable.  The  so- 
called  "taxable  bond  option"  will  be  helpful 
to  cities  which  are  In  some  financial  diffi- 
culty and  do  not  have  free  access  to  the 
credit  market.  It  will  also  be  helpful  to  cities 
which  have  access  to  the  money  market,  but 
which  are  paying  excessive  interest  rates 
when  they  issue  tax  exempt  securities.  We 
appreciate  this  "no  strings"  method  of  chan- 
neling assistance  to  financially  beleaguered 
cities. 

In  this  regard,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  developed  by 
the  administration  maintain  a  "hands  off" 
policy.  The  Treasury  Department  may  be 
tempted  to  exercise  some  federal  supervision 
over  the  Issuance  of  municipal  bonds  as  it 
has  In  the  past.  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  In  a  speech  before  the  Dealer 
Bank  Association  In  Scottdale,  Arizona,  on 
February  5,  1977,  stated  that  he  would  Intro- 
duce a  bill  similar  to  last  year's  S.  2969 
which  would  make  the  Issuers  of  municipal 
bonds  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  We  object  to  this 
unconstitutional  Invasion  of  the  right  of  the 
state  and  local  governments  to  finance  their 
capital  needs  through  the  Issuance  of  tax 
exempt  securities. 

The  tax  exempt  bond  market  Is  a  very 
healthv  and  viable  market  today  for  any  city 
which  "has  protected  Its  credit  rating  over 
the  years.  I  see  some  abuses,  such  as  the 
authorization  by  many  states  for  the  issu- 
ance of  pollution  control  bonds,  and  an  ex- 
cessive \ise  of  advance  refunding  of  outstand- 
ing bond  issues  simply  to  take  advantage  of 
a  small  saving  In  Interest  cost  due  to  a 
slight  change  in  the  market.  While  I  do  not 
encourage  federal  regulation  of  either  pollu- 
tion control  or  advance  refunding  bonds,  I 
believe  that  the  legislation  enacted  several 
years  ago  which  encouraged  these  methods 
of  financing  should  not  have  been  passed. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  legislation.  Open 
channels  of  communication  undoubtedly  will 
result  In  better  legislation. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 
Charles  B.  Wheeler,  MJ5.,  J.D., 

Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Montana 
State  op  Montana, 
Office  op  the  Governor, 
Helena,  February  14,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  18,  1977,  relative  to  your  measiire 
(S.  261)  proposing  a  40  per  cent  federal  In- 
terest subsidy  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments that  elect  to  Issue  taxable  bonds.  Since 
receiving  your  letter,  I've  given  the  matter 
considerable  study,  and  I  am  most  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
standpoint  of  our  state. 

Montana  is  a  capital  deficient  state  and 
must,  therefore,  rely  very  heavUy  on  "out- 
side" brokers  and  Investors  to  market  state 
and  local  bonds.  Within  Montana,  It  Is  pri- 
marily financial  Institutions  that  hold  sig- 
nificant assets  as  state  and  local  bonds.  Such 
corporations  are  taxed  at  50  per  cent,  so  a 
40  per  cent  subsidy  would  leave  a  10  per 
cent  deficiency. 

Generally,  I  have  felt  that  Issuance  of 
taxable  bonds  under  any  conditions  enacted 
Into  law  would  be  harmful  to  Montana  and 
Its  political   subdivisions.  Many  of  our  fi- 


nancial Interests  and  several  public  agencies 
tend  to  share  my  views  on  the  matter. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  subject  of  state  and 
local  bonds  tax  status. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Judge, 

Governor. 

nebraska 

City  op  Norfolk, 
James  R.  Miller,  Mayor, 
Norfolk,  Nebr.,  March  7, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Senator  :  Thank  you  for  advising 
my  office  of  your  introduction  of  current 
session. 

I  can  only  speak  for  my  small  city;  but, 
as  I  do  this,  I  find  I  have  a  negative  reaction 
to  your  proposed  legislation  to  wit: 

A.  The  need,  here,  does  not  exist. 

B.  As  I  see  It,  the  tax-exempt  security  does 
not  cause  a  drain  on  the  Treasury,  becavise 
It  Is  admitted  there  Is  a  40%  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  financing  by  Cities  by  those  who 
purchase  them,  .  .  .  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, pay  a  full  40%  at  least  In  taxes  directly 
back  to  the  Cities  rather  than  the  Federal 
government. 

C.  I  fear,  there  will  be  strings  attached,  . .  . 
someday,  when  Uncle  Sam  becomes  involved. 

D.  There  is  no  guarantee  the  40%  contribu- 
tion would  not  be  lessened. 

E.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Metro- 
politan Centers  will  exercise  personal  dis- 
cipline In  their  fiscal  operation.  ...  I  would 
implore  the  Senate  and  House  not  to  saddle 
us  with  legislation  for  all  Cities  because  of 
the  less  than  prudent  operation  of  the  very 
large  Cities. 

Thanking  you  again  for  yo\ir  concern  and 
courtesy,  I  am. 

Respectfully, 

James  R.  Miller, 

Mayor. 

NEVADA 

The  State  of  Nevada, 

Executive  Chamber, 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  February  15, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ing, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:    Thank   you  for 
your  letter  and  enclosure  of  January  18  re- 
garding Senate  Bill  261,  which  would  pro- 
vide interest  subsidy  for  State  and  local  Gov- 
ernments electing  to  issue  taxable  bonds. 

Responsive  to  the  Information  you  pro- 
vided to  me,  I  requested  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposal  on  Nevada  and  subse- 
quently made  my  vlevre  known  to  the  Nevada 
Congressional  Delegation.  For  your  Informa- 
tion, I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Senator  Howard  Cannon.  Kease  be  ad- 
vised that  I  forwarded  identical  letters  to 
Senator  Paul  Laxalt  and  Congressman  James 
Santlnl. 

Thank  you  again  for  bringing  the  proposed 
legislation  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  O'Callaghan, 
Governor  of  Nevada. 
Enclosure. 


The  State  of  Nevada, 

Executive  Chamber, 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  February  15, 1977. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
US.  Senate,  Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  I  am  writing  to 
inform  you  of  the  results  of  a  report  I 
requested  in  regard  to  Senate  Bill  261,  which 
would  provide  interest  subsidy  for  State  and 
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local  Governments  electing 
bonds. 

Based  on  the  Information 
It    appears   that 
Nevada  stand  to  benefit 
the   proposal.   For   instance 
bond  market  would  be 
and  consequently  these 
attractive  investments  to  sujh 
aa  contained  In  the  Public 
tlrement  System  and  the 
Commission.  It  Is  my 
ever,  that  there  would  be 
amoimt    of   related    entitles 
agencies. 

The   40   percent   subsidy 
would  also  narrow  the 
lower  and  higher  rated  bonhs 
be  of  considerable  advantage 
cause,  although  our  bonds 
good  rating,  the  ratings  are 
est  degree. 

In  addition,  indications 

of  s.  261  would  result  in  a 

benefit   to   local   Governmen  s 
tlally  less  cost  to  the  Federal 
than  now  possible.  Equally 
plan  gives  each  entity  the  opt 
to    market    either    taxable 
bonds,  depending  on  the  entity 
circumstances.    This    option 
minimum  of  Federal  control. 
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It  Is  my  belief,  therefore,  ttit 
more  benefits  for  Nevada  than 
bills  addressing  Federal  Inter^t 
State  and  local  Governments 
wlU  very  much  appreciate  yoilr 
this  proposal  and  Its  potentla 
State.  ' 

Sincerely, 

Mike  O'CaiLaghan, 
Govemof  of  Nevada. 
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Senator  Ted  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable   Sir:    This   letter 
in  reference  to  Senate  Bill 
Tax  Board  Act.  In  the  local 
particularly  In  the  new 
the  West,   the  need  and  „ 
enues  from  outside  sources 
chased  by  bonds  are  the 
development. 

We  find  ourselves  In  the 
constantly  working  at 
Ices  to  our  citizens.  It  is    . 
development  that  we  do  this, 
a  constitutional   limit  on   the 
(property  tax)   that  may  be 
happens  to  be  $5.00  per  each  v- 
erty  value  based  on  35%  of  the 
of  the  property.  It  is  within  tl 
we  maintain  sufficient  money 
debt  In  bonds. 

We  pride  ourselves  on 

low  debt  per  capita.  We  find 
particularly  as  they  sit  nc 
attractive  item  on  the  open 

never  exceeded  a  10%   11m. 

the  total  value  of  our  City  for 
of  money  we  received  through 
bonds. 

We,  of  course,  anticipate  . 
development  of  our  Cltv,  and 
our  Country  Is  through  "the 
of  the  various  governments  ..^ 
sound  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
owe  It  to  the  citizens  whom  we  t-, 
tain  the  image  through  the  sal  s 
able   Municipal   Bonds.   It  Is 
deal  of  consideration  that  we 
you  do  not  change  the  status  of 
pal  Bonds  with  which  we  work 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  B.  Adams 
Citi 
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Office  of  the  Matos, 
DENN3  J.  Sullivan,  Match, 
Nashua,  NM.,  March  1, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  BCennedy, 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:    Senate  Bill  261 
raises  many  questions  that  deeply  concern 
my  understanding  of  what  causes  inflation. 
Basically,    competitive    commercial    rates 
very  greatly,  depending  on  their  respective 
ratings.  Utility  companies  such  as  Philadel- 
phia Electric  or  Public  Service  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  issued  12%%    bonds  with  BBB 
ratings,   whereas  others   with   AAA   ratings 
average  8-9%.  Would  this  not  tend  to  push 
municipals  even  higher,  especially  the  risky 
ones?  Interest  on  a  1234%   bond  Issue  for 
twenty    years    would    equal    approximately 
133%  of  the  principal.  Can  we  afford  this? 
I  feel  sure  that  those  who  prefer  nontaxable 
Issues     will     find     their     rates     Influenced 
strongly   by  the   competing   taxable   Issues, 
and  local  or  state  units  of  government  are 
not   in   the  position   to   compete   with   the 
private  sector. 

Undoubtedly,  deficit  spending  precipitated 
the  dire  financial  condition  of  many  of  our 
major  cities.  Yet,  I  fail  to  see  how  a  "no 
strings  attached"  approach  Is  going  to  help 
them  to  mind  the  store  any  better  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  If  our  larger  cities 
are  in  serious  financial  condition,  and  I 
believe  they  are,  then  stringent  federal  rules 
should  be  set  as  guide  lines. 

Currently,  across  our  land,  many  bank 
stocks  are  at  rather  depressed  prices,  some 
below  their  book  value,  due  in  part  to  mu- 
nicipal bond  Investments  and  mortgage 
portfolio  losses. 

Would  not  a  continuance  of  this  condition 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  I.R.S.  Income?  How 
would  lar^e  non-profit  trusts  affect  the  tax- 
able municipal  market  and  the  expected 
IJI.S.  revenue? 

I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  not  construe 
this  letter  as  purely  negative  on  the  ques- 
tions raised  and  urge  that  additional  con- 
sideration be  given  to  controlled  direct  com- 
munity block  grants  for  our  major  cities  m 
financial  straits. 

In  view  of  President  Carter's  recommended 
cut-backs  in  "pork  barrel"  waterways  and 
dam  projects,  would  this  not  be  a  rather 
large  source  of  funding  for  a  more  prac- 
tical purpose? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Dennis  J.  Sullivan, 

Mayor. 
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new  mexico 
State  op  New  Mexico, 
Office  op  the  Qovernor, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  March  15,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator,  State  of  Massachusetts 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  I  appreciate  your  inquiry  re- 
garding the  proposed  legislation  (S.  261)  that 
would  create  a  federal  subsidy  for  taxable 
municipal  bonds.  We  would  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  support  this  concept  at  the  present 
time. 

We  believe  that  the  benefits  of  this  legis- 
lation described  in  your  letter  would  not 
accrue  to  the  residents  of  New  Mexico.  Our 
laws  establishing  conservative  fiscal  policies 
have  served  us  very  well.  As  a  result,  all  of 
our  state  and  local  Issuers  have  ready  access 
to  the  tax  exempt  market  at  favorable  rates 
The  subsidy  proposed  In  S.  261  would  be 
beneficial  to  those  states  and  cities  who  have 
not  kept  their  fiscal  house  in  order,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  exercised  fiscal 
restraint 

^^T^T  ""^^otber  strong  objections  that 
could  be  made.  Some  are:  possible  alteration 
or  current  tax  exempt  status,  decrease  In 


the  autonomy  of  local  government  and  the 
encouragement  of  continued  heavy  deficit  In 
other  areas  of  the  U.S. 
I  hope  you  will  find  these  comments  help- 
Sincerely, 

Jerry  Apodaca, 

Governor. 

new    YORK 

State  of  New  York, 
Executive  Chamber, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  February  10.  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Ted:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  18  and  your  proposal  for  a  tax- 
able bond  option.  As  you  knov/,  I  supported 
this  proposal  last  year  and  hope  to  see  It 
enacted  early  in  this  session. 

The  proposal  is  especially  Important  for 
New  York  State  since  it  would  help  to  break 
the  logjam  of  the  municipal  bond  market 
and  permit  a  freer  flow  of  needed  funds  to 
states  and  mimlclpalitles.  An  option  of  this 
kind  with  an  adequate  interest  subsidy  (35- 
40  percent)  would  diversify  the  market  and 
spread  demand  by  providing  a  wider  choice 
for  the  Investor  and  borrower  alike.  It 
should  also  be,  as  you  say,  "one  of  the  key 
aspects  of  a  new  program  of  expanded  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  years  ahead." 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  speedy 
adoption  of  S.  261. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

new   jersey 
State  of  New  Jersey, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Trenton,  March  11, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator,    Russell    Senate    Office    Building 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ted:  I  have  examined  S.  261  which 
you  have  introduced  with  Senators  Williams 
and  DeConclnl.  It  Incorporates  the  essential 
and  desirable  elements  of  the  taxable  munici- 
pal bond  option,  and  it  has  my  strong  sup- 
port. 

I  have  supported  this  kind  of  program  for 
several  years.  I  would  be  happy  to  assist  in 
efforts  to  enact  S.  261.  It  will  provide  an 
effective  new  means  to  assist  state  and  local 
government  financing  efforts  without  federal 
Interference  in  policy  determinations. 

The  New  Jersey  Washington  Office  has  been 
directed  to  advise  the  State  Delegation  of  my 
position. 

Sincerely. 

Brendan  T.  Byrne. 

Governor. 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 
West  Orange,  N.J.,  February  17.  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  agree  with  you 
and  your  colleagues  that  the  "taxable  bond 
issue"  offers  an  effective,  economic  and  "no 
strings"  method  of  channeling  needed  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States. 
You  have  my  support. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  F.  Cuozzi,  Jr., 

Mayor. 


CiTT  OF  Linden, 
Union  County.  N.J..  February  24. 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  With  reference  to 
your  recent  letter  regarding  S.  261  creating  a 
so-called  "taxable  bond  option"  (TBO) ,  I  for- 
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warded  a  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
our  City  Treasurer,  and  I  am  forwarding  a 
copy  of  his  comments  to  you. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  be 
sure  to  contact  me  again. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Grecorio, 

Mayor. 


City  op  Linden, 
Union  County,  N.J.,  February  23, 1977. 
Mayor  John  T.  Gregorio, 
City  Hall.  Linden.  NJ. 

Dear  Mayor  :  My  comments  on  U.S.  Senate 
bill  261  Is  one  of  mixed  feelings.  I  feel  that 
the  accounting  profession  and  various  levels 
of  government  feel  the  same. 

If  my  feelings  leaned  toward  separate  state 
and  federal  status  I  would  oppose  this  bill. 

If  my  feelings  were  of  a  federal  dominance 
over  state  affairs  I  would  favor  this  bill. 

The  idea  of  the  federal  government  tmder- 
wrltlng  40%  of  the  interest  charged  by  State 
and  Local  Bonds  appears  to  be  an  invasion  of 
the  separation  of  authority.  The  Federal 
Government  would  make  these  Instruments 
of  Interest  100%  taxable. 

Weak  local  and  state  governments  would 
welcome  this  bill.  Possible  uninterested  in- 
vestors in  certain  cases  would  feel  more  se- 
cure in  this  type  of  situation. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  eliminate  this  tax  free  status 
of  State  and  Local  bonds.  I  would  think  this 
would  be  the  first  step  in  accomplishing  their 
attempt  to  make  all  these  bonds  taxable. 

As  you  can  see  I  have  mixed  feelings  on 
this  type  of  bill,  but  many  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  would  oppose  this  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  S.  Valano,  Jr., 

City  Treasurer. 


The  City  of  East  Orange, 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
East  Orange,  N.J.,  March  1, 1977. 
Senator  Edward  M.  B^ennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  Taxable  Bond  Option  legislation 
(S.  261)  which  you  recently  introduced  In 
the  Senate. 

The  proposed  40%  federal  Interest  subsidy 
win  prove  to  be  very  helpful  for  our  bond 
issue  and  will  be  beneficial  towards  alleviat- 
ing the  financial  crisis  confronting  our  Na- 
tion's cities. 

We  are  hopeful  that  It  will  be  favorably 
received  by  the  new  Congress  In  the  Carter 
Administration. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Hart,  Sr., 

Mayor. 

Township  of  Parsippany-Troy  Hills, 

Parsippany,  N.J..  March  7 ,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  After  reviewing 
Bill  S.  216,  I  believe  the  legislation  would  be 
welcome  on  the  local  level  government. 

The  concept  of  Interest  subsidies  from  the 
federal  government  would  have  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  local  tax  rates. 

That  portion  of  local  taxes  which  is  pres- 
ently appropriated  for  Interest  payments  on 
bonds  would  be  available  to  expand  existing 
programs  or  to  provide  tax  relief,  whichever 
would  best  serve  a  community. 

The  idea  of  federal  Interest  subsidies  is  also 
an  innovative  way  of  returning  federal  tax 
dollars  to  the  community. 

I  congratxilate  you  and  Senator  Pete  Wil- 


liams on  once  again  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  serve  the  citizenry  of  the  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  T.  Pahy,  Mayor. 


Ihvington,  N.J., 

March  8,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  seeking  comments  and  reactions  to 
your  proposal  of  40%  federal  interest  sub- 
sidy for  State  and  local  governments  that 
elect  to  issue  taxable  bonds,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  type  of  legis- 
lation that  would  subject  Municipal  Bonds 
to  any  type  of  taxation.  The  taxing  of  Muni- 
cipal Bonds  could  serioiisly  affect  the  Market 
Place  for  the  selling  of  Municipal  Bonds, 
even  though,  as  you  state,  there  Is  a  Federal 
subsidy  on  the  Interest. 

Those  in  government  are  very  leary  of  be- 
coming reliant  on  any  type  of  State  and 
Federal  aid  for  fear  it  could  be  taken  from 
us  and  we  could  be  left  holding  the  bag. 

For  some  time  now,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  on  taxing  Municipal 
Bonds,  and  this  legislation  would  appear  to 
be  the  first  step  In  taking  away  the  exempt 
status  of  Municipal  Bonds  which  would  then 
eliminate  the  primary  advantage  of  this  type 
of  bond. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Miller,  Mayor. 

OHIO 

City  of  Parma,  Ohio, 

February  18.  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  reviewed  quite  seriously 
your  proposed  legislation  (S.  261)  concern- 
ing federal  subsidy  for  taxable  bonds  issued 
by  local  Jurisdictions. 

First  of  all  may  I  say  that  I  appreciate 
your  Interest  in  our  problems  and  believe  me 
many  smaller  cities  have  the  same  problems 
as  the  large  metropolitan  areas.  The  City  of 
Parma  is  the  ninth  largest  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  because  of  our  boundaries  with 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  we  automatically  In- 
herit many  of  their  problems.  We  currently 
are  planning  no  large  Improvement  pro- 
grams or.  for  that  matter,  any  borrowing  of 
any  kind  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  our  tax 
rate  and  help  our  residents  in  these  trying 
times.  However,  should  we  have  to  borrow 
for  government  purposes  it  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  have  the  alternative  to 
either  using  tax  exempted  and/or  taxable 
bonds  with  federal  subsidies  as  a  means  of 
providing  our  operating  necessities. 

I  would  appreciate  any  further  comments 
you  might  have  about  any  more  informa- 
tion as  it  develops  on  this  subject. 

My  sincere  best  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Petruska,  Mayor. 

City  op  Brook  Park, 
Brook  Park,  Ohio,  February  22,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  your  letter  of  January  21,  1977, 
received  in  my  office  on  February  17,  1977, 
with  reference  to  the  TBO  Option  on  Interest 
expense  on  the  issuance  of  taxable  bonds. 

The  City  of  Brook  Park  is  very  much  In- 
terested in  this  type  of  option.  I  think  it 
woxild  encourage  the  communities  to  issue 
debentures  If  they  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  receive  some  form  of  interest 
reduction  on  bond  payoffs.  I  do  believe  this  Is 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  and  I  am  In- 


terested In  finding  more  out  on  this  partic- 
ular bill  and  knowing  which  direction  the  bill 
Is  going. 

Respectfully  yoxirs, 

Ancelo  Wedo,  Mayor. 


Office  of  the  City  Commission, 

Dayton,  Ohio,  March  14.  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  requesting  my  comments  on  the 
taxable  bond  option  (TBO)  proposal  recently 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Last  year  I  personally  endorsed  the  objec- 
tives of  your  Municipal  Capital  Market  Im- 
provement Act  which  also  would  have  pro- 
vided a  40%  Federal  interest  subsidy  for  local 
government  debt.  The  TBO  would  Indeed 
broaden  investor  interest  in  such  secxirltles 
and  act  to  stabilize  the  market  in  my  opinion. 

I  strongly  believe,  however,  any  subsidy 
appropriation  must  be  permanent.  Annual 
appropriations  would  only  Increase  the  im- 
certainty  for  local  government  Issuers  and  in- 
vestors alike.  And,  quite  frankly,  because  of 
the  difficulty  In  obtaining  permanent  ap- 
propriations for  General  Revenue  Sharing,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  a  subsidy  appropria- 
tion spanning  the  average  20-year  life  of 
mxmicipal  bonds  is  at  all  likely. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  TBO.  You  and  Senators  Pete 
Williams  and  Dennis  DeConclnl  are  to  be 
commended  for  advancing  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  solving  some  of  the  capital  financ- 
ing problems  now  facing  municipalities. 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  H.  McGee. 

Elyria,  Ohio, 
March  14,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  If  my  interpreta- 
tion of  your  proposal  on  taxable  bonds  is 
correct,  I  cannot  favor  such  a  move. 

Opening  the  door  to  allow  school,  miml- 
clpal,  or  other  governmental  bonds  to  be- 
come taxable  removes  one  of  the  k«y  aspects 
which  makes  them  so  desirable. 

You  state  that  this  would  be  a  taxable 
bond  'option".  My  fear  Is  once  it  becomes 
an  option,  then  it  will  become  standard.  If 
this  happens,  governmental  agencies  will  be 
forced  to  compete  on  the  standard  stock 
and  bond  market. 

The  fourth  paragraph  in  your  letter  states, 
and  I  quote,  "I  believe  that  the  TBO  offers 
an  effective  economic  and  no  strings  method 
of  channeling  needed  federal  aid  to  the 
states".  I  have  yet  to  see  such  legislation  as 
"no  strings"  passed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Other  systems  have  been  set  up  to 
channel  money  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments with  this  same  approach.  As  time 
passes,  we  are  so  entwined  In  strings  It  Is 
Impossible  to  move. 

Your  Intentions  may  be  honorable  but  I 
have  to  say  that  I  prefer  you  look  to  other 
areas  rather  than  taxable  bonds. 
Sincerely, 

Marguerite  E.  Bowman, 

Mayor.  City  of  Elyria. 

pennsylvania 
City  op  Allentown,  Pa., 

March  2. 1977. 
Hon.  ESowARD  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  After  a  careful 
review  of  your  proposed  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  the  "taxable  bond  option"  (TBO)  and 
relevant  background  material  associated  with 
this  approach,  I  firmly  believe  that  It  will 
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provide  benefits  to  munlclpa  I 
that  must  deal  In  the  very  fl  ild 
ket  to  sectire  funding  for  thev* 
tal  programs. 

WhUe  the  City  of  Allentown 
fortunate  In  its  funding 
nlclpal  bond  market  because 
bond  ratings,  I  recognize 
cities  throughout  our  country 
will  continue  to  have  difficult 
needed  capital  through  the 
market;  hence,  there  Is  a  need 
latlon. 

This  proposed  legislation 
concern  expressed  by  many 
for  bonds  In  the  tax-exempt 
market  has  been  Insufficient 
supply  without  Increases  in 
terest  costs  Increase  for 
ments,  total   debt  service 
and  the  amount  of  capital 
that  can  be  assumed  must 
good   aspect   of   this   legislation 
should  stabilize  this  supply-< 
tlon  in  the  municipal  bond 
pealing  to  Investors  heretofore 
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Another   strong   point   Is 
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In  this  rather  unstable 
municipal   governments   have 
creaslngly  difficult  to  maintain 
levels,   let   alone   provide   new 
programs.  The  tax  base  of 
peclally  those  In  the  northeas 
town,  supported  primarily  by 
les,  is  not  growing  at  a  rate  to 
the  increasing  cost  of  living 
of  some  innovative  legislation, 
outlook  is  not  optimistic. 

While  it  is  not  a  panacea,  I 
taxable  bond  option  as  a  very 
tlal   approach   to  meet  the 
varied  financial  needs  of 
ments. 

I  support  your  taxable  bond  bptlon  legis- 
lation, and  sincerely  hope  tha    its  passage 
will  be  the  foimdatlon  for  oth(r  innovative 
financial  support  for  municipal  i  ;ovemment8. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  8.  DaddoWa,  Mayor. 

The  Cttt  of  Yoh  k.  Pa., 

Mat  :h  3,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  krish  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  lettei  of  January 
21,  1977,  wherein  you  express  (  esire  to  re- 
ceive commitments  relative  to  Senate  BUI 
361,  cited  as  the  Municipal  TiJtable  Bond 
Alternative  Act  of  1977. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple 
tlons   relative   to   this   proposed 
First  of  all,  the  Taxable  Bond 
provide  a  "relief  valve"  for 
that  do  not  enjoy  a  favorable  > 
thus  enabling  them  to  market 
bonds.  They  could,  of  course,  ^ 
sage  of  your  proposed  legislation,  „ 
able  bonds  and  in  all  probabllltf^ 
a  very  favorable  interest  rate.  If 
Bond  Option  becomes  law,  it 

open   the  bond  market  to 

People  who  do  not  normally  buy 
bonds  may  consider  buying  taxa 
pal  bonds.  In  mv  opinion,  the  use 
able  Bond  Option,  if  passed.  „ 
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the  time  when  a  municipality  wishes  to  bring 
an  Issue  to  market.  These  market  conditions 
would  pretty  much  Indicate  the  option  that 
would  be  chosen  by  the  municipality;  i.e., 
taxable  vs.  tax  exempt. 

A  concern  that  I  have,  however,  as  a  re- 
sult of  reading  through  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  Bill,  is  one  relative  to  Fed- 
eral Involvement.  You  speak  to  a  mlnlmimi 
amount  of  Federal  Involvement,  and  as  you 
have  the  legislation  written  it  appears  as 
though  this  would  be  the  case.  I  cannot  help 
but  recall  other  Federal  legislation  involving 
local  government  that  was  written  in  a  simi- 
lar fashion,  and  the  regulations  prepared  by 
various  agencies  implementing  the  legisla- 
tion created  a  situation  wherein  the  original 
intent  of  the  law  was  weakened  severely.  I 
would  hope  that  this  would  not  be  the  case 
if  Senate  BUI  261  Is,  In  fact,  ultimately 
passed. 

As  an  elected  local  government  official  and 
Mayor  of  a  city,  I  am  certain  that  you  can 
realize  that  I  would  naturally  have  a  great 
concern  relative  to  further  restrictions  that 
would  prove  to  be  a  burden  on  city  govern- 
ment; therefore.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Senator, 
that  you  continue  in  your  endeavors  rela- 
tive to  this  proposed  legislation  to  keep  the 
Federal  restrictions  to  a  minimum.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  I  feel  that  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation  wUl  be  defeated  by  regulations 
Imposed. 

I   wish   to   thank   you   for   giving  me   an 
opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you 
relative    to    your    Municipal    Taxable    Bond 
Alternative  Act  of  1977. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Krout,  Mayor. 

Crrr  op  Philadelphia, 

April  7,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  BSinnedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  have  consid- 
ered S.  261  and  are  favorably  disposed  to  it. 

We  believe  that  a  Federal  subsidy  of  40% 
of  the  Interest  on  taxable  bond  Issues  would 
make  such  issues  attractive  to  a  substantial 
number  of  both  individual  and  institutional 
investors  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
not  now  among  those  investing  in  the  City's 
tax-free  obligations. 

As  we  interpret  the  BUI,  it  would  require 
that  all  the  bonds  of  a  specific  Issue  be  made 
taxable  should  the  City  elect  to  Issue  tax- 
able bonds. 

On  thfr,  other  hand.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
the  BUI  wovdd  not  preclude  our  offering 
simultaneously  or  in  near  proximity  other 
bond  issues  in  respect  to  which  interest 
would  be  tax  free. 

Because  this  legislation  would  act  to  ex- 
pand the  market  for  municipal  bonds.  It  has 
our   full  support  subject  to  the  foregoing 
stated  assumption. 
Sincerely 

Frank  L.  Rizzo. 


sidy,  leaving  the  municipal  governments  with 
a  balance  of  high  interest  rates  to  cover? 

Inasmuch  as  these  are  questions  concern- 
ing the  Intent  of,  or  faith  in,  the  Federal 
Government,  they  are  not  of  practical  sig- 
nificance in  opposing  the  legislation. 

For  your  information,  the  City  of  Newport 
bond  issues  have  been  smaU  enough  to 
market  within  the  State  so  that  we  have  not 
been  forced  to  go  to  the  National  market. 
However,  I  strongly  support  any  legislation 
which  Is  designed  to  give  us  that  option  and 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
hard-pressed  municipalities. 
Sincerely, 

Humphrey  J.  Donnelly  III, 

Mayor. 

south    DAKOTA 

State  of  South  Dakota, 
Pierre,  February  25,  1977. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  fox 
your  information  letter  on  the  Taxable  Bond- 
ing Options  legislation  proposal  (S.  261)  that 
you  have  Introduced  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

As  states  look  into  the  future  development 
of  their  resources,  finance  options  are  gen- 
erally quite  limited.  This  legislation  would 
Indeed  provide  states  with  a  new  option  for 
financing  capital  Improvements  and  economic 
development.  It  would  give  states  access  to 
a  new  portion  of  the  Investment  market 
place.  Indeed,  I  support  such  legislation. 

The  existing  tax  exempt  bonding  mecha- 
nism has  served  and  continues  to  serve  South 
Dakota's  need  quite  well.  It  has  consistently 
provided  us  with  a  good  bond  rating  and  the 
seUlng  of  our  bonds  in  the  market  place 
has  never  been  difficult.  Yet,  I  recognize  our 
obligations  as  public  servants  to  correct  those 
inefficiencies  and  to  maximize  the  public's  tax 
dollar.  That  is  what  Is  Involved  here — a 
chance  to  Increase  the  amount  of  benefits  to 
the  states  per  federal  doUar  Involved  from 
sixty-seven  cents  to  seven  dollars. 

If  our  eyes  are  to  be  to  the  future,  we 
must  move  to  expand  the  financial  base  upon 
which  these  entitles  rest.  Competing  In  the 
taxable  bond  market  place  for  investment 
dollars  would  be  one  means  of  doing  this. 

Again,  I  support  your  efforts  to  make  this 
option  avaUable  and  wish  you  all  of  the  best 
in  your  endeavor.  With  every  best  wish,  I 
remain 

Sincerely, 

Richard  F.  Kneip, 

Governor. 
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City  Hall,  •, 

Newport,  R.I.,  February  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  In 
response  to  your  letter  of  January  21,  1977. 
concerning  legislation  you  have  Introduced 
for   a   taxable   bond    option   for   municipal 
bonds   with   a  40%    federal  subsidy  of  the 
Interest  costs. 

The  only  questions  which  have  been  raised 
locally  concerning  this  legislation  are: 

1.  WUl  it  be  tised  at  a  later  date  to  take 
away  the  tax  exempt  status  of  Municipal  and 
State  Bonds? 

2.  At  some  futiire  date  would  the  Federal 
Government  refuse  to  appropriate  the  sub- 


tennessee 
State  of  Tennessee, 

Executive  Chamber, 
Nashville,  January  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  18,  1977,  with  en- 
closure requesting  my  views  on  S.  261. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  share  your  view  that 
it  offers  an  effective,  practical,  and  economic 
method  of  providing  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  help  state  and  local  governments 
without  intrusion  into  their  affairs.  I  have 
communicated  my  Interest  to  the  Tennessee 
Congressional  Delegation  and  have  asked 
that  they  support  the  measure. 

I  believe  enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl 
ultimately  serve  to  reduce  Federal  costs  and 
encourage  private  sector  investment.  I  ap- 
plaud your  initiative  and  hope  your  efforts 
prove  to  be  fruitful. 
Sincerely. 

Ray  Blanton, 

Governor. 
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CiTT  OF  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
City  Hall  Park,  April  5.  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re  S.   261,  40  percent  Federal   Subsidy  on 
Municipal  Taxable  Bonds. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  I  apologize  for  be- 
ing so  delinquent  in  responding  to  your  letter 
of  January  21,  1977,  concerning  the  proposed 
legislation  on  the  above-referenced  subject. 

I  am  aware  that  you  have  been  instru- 
mental in  authorizing  legislation  to  aid  in 
the  recovery  of  the  general  economy  of  the 
nation,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  you  on  your  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard. I  feel  that  the  legislation  regarding 
the  Federal  subsidy  on  municipal  taxable 
bonds  has  considerable  merit  in  that  it  does, 
indeed  offer  State  and  Local  governments  an 
alternative  in  the  method  of  funding  an  ever 
increasing  need  for  capital  funds.  This  pro- 
posed additional  method  Is  particularly  im- 
portant in  that  it  does  not  preclude  nor  in- 
terfere with  the  option  to  Issue  non-taxable 
indebtedness.  This  option  would  obviously 
permit  more  financial  institutions  to  enter 
the  market  and  compete  for  avaUable  dol- 
lars. However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  option  of 
municipal  taxable  bonds  is  without  limita- 
tions. The  greatest  potential  problem,  and 
perhaps  a  probabUlty,  is  that  taxable  bonds 
would  drive  the  interest  rate  high  enough  to 
defeat  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  40  per- 
cent Federal  subsidy.  For  example,  it  would 
take  a  taxable  bond  issue  of  12  percent  in 
order  for  the  purchase  to  be  profitable  if  the 
purchaser  of  the  bonds  was  in  a  50  percent 
bracket.  Most  banks  and  individuals  who 
purchase  non-taxable  municipal  bonds  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  50  percent  bracket.  If  these 
bonds  could  sell  at  a  rate  as  low  as  10  percent 
in  today's  market,  such  institutions  as  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  savings  banks 
and  pension  funds  would  be  attracted,  and 
most  of  these  institutions  are  in  a  30  percent 
tax  bracket.  A  large  portion  of  such  bonds 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  placed  In  retire- 
ment and  pension  funds.  Thus,  the  taxpayer 
would  ultimately  subsidize  the  higher  cost  of 
money  to  the  government  since  these  funds 
pay  no  taxes.  Additionally,  the  possibility 
that  non-credit  worthy  institutions  would  be 
able  to  enter  the  market  and  compete  for 
dollars  must  be  guarded  against. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  merits  of  this 
legislation  far  outweigh  the  demerits  and 
that  it  offers  a  viable  alternative  to  the  fund- 
ing of  capital  needs  of  State  and  Local  gov- 
ernments. I  wish  you  success  in  your  efforts 
to  get  this  legislation  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate.  If  I  could  be  of  assistance  In 
your  endeavor,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me. 

Tomrs  truly. 

Randy  Tyree, 

Mayor. 

TEXAS 

City  of  Amarillo, 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  February  22, 1977. 
Hon.  ElowARD  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Seruite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  January  21,  1977  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Senate  Bill  261  and  requesting  com- 
ments. 

We  in  Amarillo,  are  opposed  to  taxable 
bond  option  legislation.  We  have  not  found 
(any  difficulty  in  marketing  the  City  of 
Amarillo  Bonds. 

The  contents  of  the  BUI  have  been  re- 
viewed and  we  are  not  convinced  that  this 
proposed  subsidy  Is  the  answer  to  the  fiscal 
problems  of  many  of  our  cities.  Are  you  going 
to  encourage  fiscal  IrresponBibility  with  such 
a  Federal  subsidy?  We  hope  not. 


Again,  as  stated  above,  we  are  opposed  to 
this  taxable  bond  option  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  C  Drummond. 

Mayor. 

Cmr  of  Austin, 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 

March  3.  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re  S-262:  Municipal  Taxable  Bond  Alterna- 
tive Act  of  1977. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Like  the  swallows 
to  Caplstrano.  the  senate  bill  proposing 
waiving  of  the  tax  exempt  status  by  cities 
has  surfaced  again  in  January. 

The  City  of  Austin  does  not  endorse  any 
alteration  of  the  present  exemption  of  local 
government  bond  interest.  There  has  been 
no  demonstration  to  us  of  the  need  to  expand 
the  municipal  market,  and  the  taxable  bond 
proposal  would  not  do  this.  Under  the  pro- 
posed attraction  of  reducing  taxes  for  al- 
most every  citizen,  the  taxable  bond  pro- 
posal would  in  fact  increase  the  taxes  of 
almost  every  taxpayer  in  the  nation.  The 
taxable  bond  would  allow  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment deeply  into  the  business  of  financ- 
ing schools,  roads,  mental  institutions,  and 
other  public  projects. 

The  proposed  legislation,  obviously  in  sup- 
port of  poorly  managed  and  destitute  cities 
primarily  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States,  serves  no  useful  purpose  to 
provident  municipal  government.  The  ob- 
vious inconsistencies  of  the  biU,  on  the  one 
band  disclaiming  any  material  deviation 
from  the  current  practice  yet  in  the  same 
breath  praising  substantial  differences  in 
savings  to  the  taxpayer,  are  direct  opposltes. 
As  a  provident  city,  we  in  Austin,  Texas  re- 
sent the  wordbendlng  of  the  phrase  "Federal 
tax  subsidy." 

A  taxable  municipal  bond  would  displace 
local  government  marketing  channels  that 
have  served  our  City  well.  Most  Importantly, 
there  is  the  increased  Inherent  danger  of 
federal  control  and  the  loss  of  basic  deter- 
mination and  decision-making  authority. 

The  City  of  Aiistm  feels  that  the  taxable 
bond  proposal  merits  fiirther  anal3rsls  and 
very  careful  deliberation.  Now  is  not  the 
time  for  its  enaction  since  its  practical  Justi- 
fication has  not  been  made  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

Jeffrey  M.  Friedman, 

Mayor. 

CiTT  OF  Dallas, 

March  7.  1977. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  February  1976, 
members  of  the  DaUas  City  Council  reviewed 
a  proposal  known  as  "The  Municipal  Capital 
Market  Improvement  Act"  (S.  2800) .  At  that 
time,  by  resolution  of  the  City  Council,  the 
CouncU  requested  the  Texas  Congressional 
delegation  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  this 
bUl. 

Recently  our  comments  and  reaction  were 
soUclted  on  proposed  legislation  (S.  261) 
the  "taxable  bond  option."  This  proposal 
would  allow  State  and  local  governments  the 
option  to  issue  taxable  obligations  and  re- 
ceive a  Federal  subsidy  of  40%  of  the  inter- 
est yield  of  such  securities. 

In  keeping  with  our  earlier  decision,  the 
City  of  Dallas  cannot  support  It  because  we 
believe  It  is  fundamentaUy  wrong.  It  in- 
fringes upon  the  basic  rights  and  freedoms 
given  to  local  and  state  governments  in  the 
Constitution  and  in  Supreme  Court  case  law 
thereof.  One  case  In  point  is  the  Supreme 


Court  decision  in  Mercantile  Bank  t.  City 
of  New  York,  1  Sup.  Ct.  826,  (1887)  which 
said. 

"Bonds  issued  by  the  State  of  New  York  or 
under  Its  authority  by  its  public  body,  are 
means  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  govern- 
ment, and  are  not  taxable  even  by  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  government  which  issues  them  to  sub- 
ject them  to  taxation  for  its  own  purposes." 

Also  disconcerting,  despite  assxtrances  to 
the  contrary,  are: 

The  Impact  that  the  taxable  bond  option 
would  have  on  mxuiicipalities  that  choose 
the  Federal  subsidy  option.  WUl  they  be  as 
attractive  and  competitive  as  other  taxable 
issues?  (i.e.  large  corporations  or  utility 
issues?)  It's  doubtful.  And  the  impact  could 
severely  limit  this  market  for  municipalities. 

The  Increased  tax  burden  upon  local  tax- 
payers who  must  support  another  Federal 
subsidy  program. 

The  provisions  which  were  included  to 
gather  local  and  state  government  support 
covdd  be  altered  or  eliminated  by  later  Con- 
gressional action. 

A  proposal  which  appears  to  support  ex- 
cessive debt  and  fiscal  irresponsibUity,  and 
the  cost  for  such  a  proposal  wUl  be  borne 
by  those  whose  fiscal  house  is  in  order. 

For  these  reasons,  the  City  of  Dallas  can- 
not support  your  proposal  and  will  actively 
oppose  it  through  the  Texas  Congressional 
delegation.  I  hope  that  these  points  wlU  be 
considered  in  the  deliberation  of  this  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  I  want  to  extend  my  appreciation 
to  you  for  the  service  you're  performing  for 
our  country  and  the  opportunity  you've  given 
the  City  of  Dallas  to  participate  in  the  legis- 
lative process. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Folsom, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Office  op  City  Manager. 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  March  30, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D-C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  dated  January  21,  1977  to  Mayor 
J.  C.  Boyd  concerning  the  introduction  of 
S.  261.  This  legislation  would  provide  for  a 
40%   federal  interest  subsidy  for  state  and 
local  governments  electing  to  issue  taxable 
bonds. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  present  non- 
taxable status  for  municipal  bonds  with  mar- 
ket conditions  determining  interest  rates  is 
the  best  situation  for  local  and  state  govern- 
ments. There  is  no  way  in  my  mind  that  a 
federal  interest  subsidy  would  be  offered 
with  no  federal  strings  attached.  Therefore, 
I  would  oppose  S.  261  as  being  unnecessary 
at  this  time  and  a  possible  infringement  on 
states  and  local  rights. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  on  this 
regard,  feel  free  to  contact  me.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment  upon  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gerald  O.  Fox, 

City  Manager. 


virginia 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Richmond,  Va.,  February  23,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Governor  Godwin 
has  requested  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of 
January  18  concerning  legislation  introduced 
by  you  and  Senators  Williams  and  DeCon- 
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clnl  (S.  261)  proposing  a  40 

est  subsidy  for  State  and 

that  elect  to  Issue  taxable  boids 

The  concept  Is  an  Intrlguli  g 
have  appeal  for  those  Statei 
that  have  credit  problems, 
glnla  is  not  one  of  those,  am  I 
opinion  that  the  taxable  bon  i 
is  another  inroad  by  the 
into  affairs  which  have 
the  prerogative  of  State  am 
ments.  Also,  should  the  taxaqle 
be  enacted,  the  question  of 
of  the  subsidy  would  be  a 
concern. 

We  appreciate  your  asking 
ments.  but  at  this  time  we 
opposition  to  the  concept. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice 
Secretary  of  Administration 
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SiTTTOLK  Bicentennial 
Ficz  OF  THE  Mayor 
Council, 

Suffolk,  Va.. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Kennedy  : 
sponse  to  your  letter  of 
pertaining    to    the    legislation 
are  co-sponsoring  to  create  a 
option". 

I  must  say  that  my  initial 
legislation  was  negative  for 
governments  would  loose  the 
tax  exempt  bonds.  However, 
review    of    this   legislation,    I 
passage  would  be  beneficial  t< 
ments    provided    that    there 
mechanisms  to  guard  tax  exe 
those  municipalities  desiring 
route. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me 
to  comment  on  this  matter. 
further  questions,  please  do 
call  upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James 


WASHINGTON 


Washing:  on, 


State  of 
Office  of  the 
Olympia, 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Kennedy  : 
the  information  related  to  S. 
a   40   percent   Federal   interes 
state  and  local   governments 
issue  taxable  bonds. 

This  question  has  never  beer 
dressed  in  Washington  State 
my  knowledge.  We  are  not 
difficulty  in  flnanctng  with  tax 
issued  In  the  usual  maiuier. 

I   must  say,   I   have   some 
assist  In  programs  dependent 
venues  when  another  acceptat  I 
Is  available,  and  while  it  may 
tax  exemption  now  granted 
state  securities  represents  an 
sidy,  continuation  of  that 
entail  any  positive  action  on 
Federal  government  over  long 
such  as  fifty  years. 
Sincerely, 

DiZT 
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Bay, 
Governor. 


Office  of  the  Hayor, 
BelHngham,  Wash..  FebruOfy  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Offipe    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator  Kennedy 
your  letter  of  January  21st 
proposed  40-percent  federal 
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for  state  and  local  governments  that  elect  to 
issue  taxable  bonds. 

In  reviewing  the  proposed  legislation,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  City  of  BelHng- 
ham. 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  the  proposal 
Is  to  assist  financially  plagued  cities  who 
are  having  trouble  raising  capital  on  the 
open  market.  The  City  of  BelUngham  does 
not  fall  into  this  category. 

We  feel  the  overall  effect  of  the  program 
will  probably  be  to  drive  all  interest  rates  up 
because  of  the  placing  of  governmental  Is- 
sues In  competition  with  present  corporate 
Issues.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  of 
fewer  dollars  bidding  for  more  Issues  will 
drive  the  Interest  costs  up. 

One  other  factor  that  concerns  us  Is  the 
feeling  that  this  would  only  be  the  first  step 
In  eliminating  the  tax  exempt  issues,  which 
has  been  considered  before.  Secondly,  we 
have  the  concern  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  find  the  subsidy  so  high  that  the 
subsidy  rate  would  be  reduced  and/or  elimi- 
nated. 

I  do  appreciate  your  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  you  our  ideas  on  your 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hertz, 
Mayor,  City  of  BelUngham. 

City  of  Seattle, 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 

March  10,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:   Thank  you  for 
soliciting  my  comments  concerning   S.   261 
which  you  and  Senators  DeConclni  and  Wil- 
liams Introduced.  This  legislation  would  offer 
much  greater  flexibility  to  state  and  local 
government  entities  in  the  selling  of  bonds. 
This  legislation  is  particularly  welcome  be- 
cause it  allows  a  City  issuing  bonds  to  elect 
a  subsidized  taxable  or  a  tax  exempt  option 
separately  for  each  issue.  This  means  we  can 
take  advantage  of  whichever  option  is  most 
advantageous  to  us  at  a  given  point  in  time. 
Since  many  corporate  issues  are  presently 
yielding  about  8.25  to  8.5  percent  and  since 
this  City's  AA  bond  rating  should  permit  us 
to  obtain  a  similar  rate  Seattle  would  almost 
certainly  benefit  from  this  legislation   un- 
der   present    market    conditions.     We    are 
presently  considering  an  $8.8  million  gen- 
eral obligation  Issue.  We  had  hoped  for  an 
Interest  rate  of  about  5.5  percent.  Tills  legis- 
lation could  reduce  what  we  would  have  to 
pay  to  perhaps  5.1  percent.  This  could  save 
the  City  about  $25,000  per  year  for  20  years. 
One  unknown  factor  is  the  willingness  of 
Investors  to  forego  the  tax  advantages  of- 
fered under  the  present  law.  Seattle  does  not 
now  have  any  difficulties  In  marketing  Its 
bonds  in  the  tax  exempt  market.  Whether 
we  might  be  less  successful  in  the  taxable 
market  is  an  open  question. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  very  tangible 
advantages  which  this  legislation  offers  to 
state  and  local  governments  far  outweigh 
any  possible  dlsadi-antages  In  the  bond  mar- 
ket. 

Thank  you  again  for  asking  me  to  com- 
ment about  this  excellent  legislation.  I  wish 
you  the  best  of  luck  In  securing  Its  pas- 
sage and  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  your 
efforts  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Wes  Uhlbian, 

Mayor. 


tion  of  S.  261.  the  Municipal  Taxable  Bond 
Alternative  Act  of  1977,  a  bUl  to  provide  a 
40%  Federal  Interest  subsidy  for  state  and 
local  governments  that  elect  to  Issue  taxable 
bonds. 

As  I  stated  to  you  In  my  letter  of  January 
23,  1976,  In  support  of  S.  2800,  my  position  on 
this  Issue  is  consistent  with  that  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Finance  Officers  Association  (MPOA), 
i.e.,  in  opposition  to  anything  that  infringes 
on  tax  exemption  and  its  free  use  for  legiti- 
mate governmental  purposes.  The  key  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation  as  I  see  them  are: 
completely  free  and  irrevocable  option  by 
the  Issuer;  preservation  of  the  Interest  sub- 
sidy; absence  of  Federal  Involvement  In  state 
and  local  affairs;  the  permanent  appropria- 
tion; and  the  automatic  qualification  fea- 
ture. 

Mr.  Andre  Blum,  Director  of  Administra- 
tion for  the  City  of  Madison,  testified  on 
June  7,  1976  before  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  S.  2800.  He 
represented  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers 
Association,  but  was  also  expressing  my  sen- 
timents. A  copy  of  his  testimony  is  attached, 
along  with  the  most  recent  MFOA  resolution 
relating  to  the  taxable  bond  option. 

As  I  stated  in  my  earlier  letter,  there  Is 
another  issue  which  should  also  be  addressed 
during  consideration  of  TBO  legislation.  I.e., 
the  proliferation  of  tax  exempt  pollution 
control,  industrial  development  and  advance 
refunding  bonds.  If  we  are  to  address  the 
problem  of  a  saturated  tax  exempt  bond 
market.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  these 
non-public  Improvement  related  securities 
should  be  severely  reduced  or  completely 
eliminated.  Although  there  may  be  reason- 
able difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral Intrusion  Into  the  municipal  bond 
market,  I  believe  all  issuers  are  united  In 
their  support  of  a  free  and  continuing  market 
for  tax  exempt  bonds.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  take  some  meaningful  action  to  limit 
these  non-essential  tax  exempt  bonds. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  R.  Soclin. 

Mayor. 


MFOA  Annual  Conference — MFOA 
Resolutions 
MFOA  members  have  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  of  prime  importance  to  municipal 
finance  officials.  Should  there  be  any  ques- 
tions or  comments  regarding  these  resolu- 
tions, please  contact:  MFOA,  1313  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago,  XL  60637.  312/947-2550. 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  Wednesday, 
May  5,  1976  at  the  MPOA  Annual  Conference 
In  San  Francisco,  California. 
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February  16,  1977. 
Hon.  EiDWARo  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  It  was  with  con- 
siderable interest  that  I  noted  the  Introduc- 


Whereas,  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers 
Association  both  has  defended  and  sought  to 
strengthen  the  present  system  of  tax-exemp- 
tion of  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  the  at- 
tributes of  which  are  contained  In  Its  pol- 
icy of  May  28,  1969  which  reqiared: 

1.  Conformity  to  the  Constitution,  preserv- 
ing the  Federal  system  by  protecting  state 
and  local  governments  from  Federal  com- 
pulsion. 

2.  Freedom  from  Federal  controls  of  pol- 
icy decisions  which  are  properly  the  solo 
province  of  state  and  local  governments. 

3.  A  saving  In  the  cost  of  borrowing — with- 
out which  the  present  urban  crisis  would 
become  more  aggravated  by  requiring  In- 
creased property,  sales  and  other  local  taxes, 
and  a  reduction  In  essential  services. 

4.  Freedom  from  the  uncertainties  of  the 
recurrent  annual  federal  appropriation  proc- 
ess to  obtain  state  and  municipal  capital 
needs  or  any  portion  of  their  Interest  costs. 

5.  Protection  of  and  freedom  of  access  to 
viable  capital  markets  of  their  own  choice 
without  reliance  on  a  dominant  Federal  fi- 
nancial Institution. 

6.  Expedition  In  their  borrowing,  free  of  the 
delay  of  Federal  clearances  which  can  make 
them  miss  their  optimum  Interest  market 
timing  and  can  force  them  into  Increased 
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capital  costs  as  construction  costs  continue 
to  rise;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Association  has  sought  in 
ways  that  are  consistent  with  the  above 
policy  to  assist  In  the  resolution  of  the  fiscal 
dilemma  of  many  governmental  borrowers 
and  to  moderate  the  strains  that  occur  from 
time  to  time  In  the  market  for  their  obliga- 
tions. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Munici- 
pal Finance  Officers  Association  believes  that 
the  present  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  taxable  bond  option  for  state  and  local 
government  issuers  In  Its  current  form  does 
not  conform  with  the  above  stated  long- 
standing policy  and  Is  not  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  state  and  local  governments  untU 
It  is  modified  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  to 
state  and  local  government  are  compatible 
with  those  Inherent  in  the  tax -exemption 
of  municipal  bonds.  In  particular,  any  tax- 
able bond  option  legislation  should  contain 
the  following  features: 

1.  Ease  of  borrowing  must  be  retained  and 
there  must  be  freedom  from  procedural  un- 
certainties and  delay. 

2.  Any  exercise  of  an  option  shall  be  as 
to  an  individual  Issue  of  bonds  and  not  pre- 
clude future  Issuance  on  a  tax-exempt  basis. 

3.  The  federal  interest  portion  shall  be 
fully  guaranteed  and  beyond  question  as  to 
the  continuing  fulfillment  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's pledge. 

4.  Any  such  option  should  be  restricted  to 
governmentally-owned  and  operated  facili- 
ties and  their  activities. 

The  MFOA  Executive  Board,  through  Its 
Governmental  Debt  Administration  Com- 
mittee, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  work 
with  Interested  groups  In.  .  .  . 


Statement  of  Andre  Blum 
My  name  Is  Andre  Blum,  Director  of  Ad- 
ministration for  the  City  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin and  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Association  Committee  on 
Governmental  Debt  Administration.  With  me 
is  Michael  S.  Zarln,  Chief.  Finance  Division. 
Law  Department  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Debt 
Administration  of  the  MFOA.  The  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  represents  5,500  members 
who  are  Federal,  State  and  local  government 
financial  officials,  appointive  or  elective,  and 
public  finance  specialists. 

I  will  direct  my  testimony  to  the  three 
considerations  before  us  today  concerning 
proposals  that  would  affect  the  present  tax- 
exempt  market  for  municipal  securities. 
These  issues  are  a  taxable  bond  option.  Im- 
position of  a  minimum  tax  on  the  currently 
tax-exempt  Interest  from  municipal  bonds, 
and  the  repeal  of  tax-exemption. 
the  taxable  bond  option 

The  MFOA  does  not  support  either  of  the 
current  proposals  on  a  taxable  bond  option — 
S.  3211,  Senator  Kennedy's  bill,  or  H.R.  12774, 
the  bUl  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  However,  at  Its  Annual 
Conference  In  San  Francisco  May  2-6,  the 
MFOA  membership  adopted  a  resolution,  a 
copy  which  Is  attached  as  Appendix  "A", 
which  acepts  the  concept  of  a  taxable  bond 
option  provided  it  meets  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

It  must  retain  the  ease  of  borrowing  and 
there  must  be  freedom  from  procedural  un- 
certainties and  delay; 

Any  exercise  of  an  option  shall  be  as  to 
an  Individual  Issue  of  bonds  end  shall  not 
preclude  future  Issuance  on  <v  tax-exempt 
basis: 

The  federal  Interest  portion  shall- be  fully 
guaranteed  and  beyond  question  as  to  the 
continuing  fulfillment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's pledge;  and 

Any  such  option  should  be  restricted  to 


governmentally  owned  and  operated  facilities 
and  their  activities. 

These  foiu-  criteria,  MFOA  feels,  would 
strengthen  the  present  system  of  tax-exemp- 
tion of  Interest  on  municipal  bonds  and 
maintain  the  attributes  of  the  present  mar- 
ket which  are  outlined  In  the  Association's' 
long-standing  policy.  Essentially,  these  attri- 
butes are  (1)  unquestionable  constitution- 
ality, (2)  freedom  from  federal  controls,  (3) 
saving  in  interest  costs,  (4)  freedom  from 
the  uncertainties  of  recurrent  annual  federal 
appropriation  processes,  (5)  retention  of  via- 
ble competitive  private  marketing  channels 
and  (6)  expedition  In  borowing,  free  from 
the  delay  of  federal  clearance. 

At  this  point.  It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that 
although  the  resolution  was  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  MFOA  membership,  there 
still  remains  a  basic  disagreement  over 
whether  or  not  a  taxable  bond  option  could 
be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
tax-exempt  market.  That  debate — and  both 
sides  are  well-represented  In  our  group — has 
both  Its  economic  and  political  dimensions. 
Despite  the  difficulties  in  the  application 
of  our  criteria,  we  do  think  they  accurately 
reflect  what  should  be  targets  (or  con- 
straints) for  federal  policy  In  the  area.  For 
unless  an  alternative  such  as  the  taxable 
bond  option  can  be  shown  to  be  congenial 
with  such  criteria,  then  the  path  of  policy 
is  clearly  one  leading  to  operation. 

With  this  perspective  In  mind,  the  MFOA 
is  pledged  to  working  with  Congress  as  well 
as  other  Interested  groups  to  perfect  tax- 
able bond  option  legislation. 

In  spite  of  our  mixed  emotions  on  the  tax- 
able bond  option  Issue,  the  Association  is 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  broaden  and  make 
more  efficient  the  market  for  the  debt  of  all 
borrowers.  To  that  effect,  the  MFOA  mem- 
bership also  adopted  a  resolution  (a  copy  of 
which  is  attached  as  Appendix  "B")  calling 
for  Congress  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
code  to  permit  the  pass  through  of  tax- 
exempt  interest  income  to  the  shareholders 
of  regulated  Investment  companies  (mutual 
funds) . 

preserving  the  tax-exemption  of  municipal 
securities 
Our  position  on  the  retention  of  tax- 
exemption  for  traditional  governmental  pur- 
poses Is  unequivocal :  We  oppose  any  changes 
In  the  existing  law  that  would  deny  Its  use 
or  diminish  Its  value  for  legitimate  state  and 
local  governmental  purposes.  These  changes 
would  Include  a  minimum  tax  on  the  Inter- 
est of  municipal  securities  and  the  repeal  of 
tax-exemption  in  its  entirety. 

We  have  also  been  asked  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  to  inform  you  that  their 
policy  positions  are  In  concert  with  ours. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Issues  in- 
volved In  a  taxable  bond  option  or  other 
alternatives  can  be  much  more  clearly  drawn 
If  such  market-assisting  proposals  are  not 
combined  with  measures  to  tax,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  Interest  Income  on  conven- 
tional municipal  bonds.  This  combination 
occurred  In  the  Tax  Reform  package  the 
House  passed  In  1969;  to  proffer  a  trade  of 
a  taxable  bond  option  for  the  taxation  of 
the  tax-exempt  bond  was  hardly  to  offer  an 
appealing  alternative.  I  can  assure  the  Com- 
mittee that  were  such  an  "alternative"  to 
be  placed  before  Issuers  again  the  reaction 
would  be  instant  and  widespread.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Committee  keep  the  optional 
concept  a  meaningful  one  and  not  attach  to 
it  tax  changes  that  either  would  erode  Its 
vaU:e  or  undermine  the  value  of  tax-exemp- 
tion. Siirely  not  a  worse  time  could  be  found 
to  propose  to  tax  traditional  tax-exempt  se- 
curities and  to  add  to  the  already  heavy  bur- 
dens and  uncertainties  of  state  and  local 
finance. 

This  ends  my  testimony.  We  will  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 


Appendix  A 
Resolution  on  Taxable  Bond  Option 
Whereas  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers 
Association  both  has  defended  and  sought 
to  strengthen  the  present  system  of  tax- 
exemption  of  Interest  on  municipal  bonds, 
the  attributes  of  which  are  contained  in  Its 
policy  of  May  28.  1969  which  required: 

1.  Conformity  to  the  Constitution,  preserv- 
ing the  Federal  system  by  protecting  state 
and  local  governments  from  Federal  compul- 
sion. 

2.  Freedom  from  Federal  controls  of  policy 
decisions  which  are  properly  the  sole  pro- 
vince of  state  and  local  governments. 

3.  A  saving  in  the  cost  of  borrowing — with- 
out which  the  present  urban  crisis  would 
become  more  aggravated  by  requiring  In- 
creased property,  sales  and  other  local  taxes, 
and  a  reduction  in  essential  services. 

4.  Freedom  from  the  uncertainties  of  the 
recurrent  annual  Federal  appropriation  proc- 
ess to  obtain  state  and  municipal  capital 
needs  or  any  portion  of  their  interest  costs. 

5.  Protection  of  and  freedom  of  access  to 
viable  capital  markets  of  their  own  choice 
without  reliance  on  a  dominant  Federal  fi- 
nancial Institution. 

6.  Expedition  in  their  borrowing,  free  of 
the  delay  of  Federal  clearances  which  can 
make  them  miss  their  optimum  Interest 
market  timing  and  can  force  them  into  in- 
creased capital  costs  as  construction  costs 
continue  to  rise. 

and 

Whereas  the  Association  has  sought  In  ways 
that  are  consistent  with  the  above  policy 
to  assist  In  the  resolution  of  the  fiscal  dilem- 
ma of  many  governmental  borrowers  and  to 
moderate  the  strains  that  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  the  market  for  their  obligations. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association  believes  that  the 
present  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  taxable  bond  option  for  state  and  local 
government  issuers  in  Its  current  form  does 
not  conform  with  the  above  stated  long- 
standing policy  and  Is  not  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  state  and  local  governments  until  it  Is 
modified  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  to  state 
and  local  government  are  compatible  with 
those  inherent  in  the  tax-exemption  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  In  particular,  any  taxable  bond 
option  legislation  should  contain  the  follow- 
ing features: 

1.  Ease  of  borrowing  must  be  retained  and 
there  must  be  freedom  from  procedural  \in- 
certalntles  and  delay. 

2.  Any  exercise  of  an  option  shall  be  as  to 
an  individual  Issue  of  bonds  and  not  preclude 
future  Issuance  on  a  tax-exempt  basis. 

3.  The  Federal  interest  portion  shall  be 
fully  guaranteed  and  beyond  question  as  to 
the  continuing  fulfillment  of  the  Federal 
government's  pledge. 

4.  Any  such  option  should  be  restricted  to 
governmentally  owned  and  operated  facil- 
ities and  their  activities. 

The  MFOA  Executive  Board,  through  its 
Governmental  Debt  Administration  Commit- 
tee, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  work  with 
interested  groups  In  perfecting  legislation 
and  is  to  report  back  to  the  membership  Its 
progress  In  implementing  this  policy  and  to 
recommend  further  policy  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Adopted  May  5,  1976. 

Appendix    B 
Resolution  on  Permitting  MtrruAL  Fund 
Investment  in  Municipal  Securities 
Whereas,    the   MPOA    supports   efforts    to 
broaden  the  municipal  bend  market  by  pro- 
moting greater  Investment  interest  In  and 
competition   for   municipal   securities   as   a 
means,  to  lowering  borrowing  costs  and  sta- 
bilizing the  fiow  of  credit  to  state  and  local 
borrowers,  and 
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Whereas,  mutual  funds  and 
Investment   companies   undei 
Revenue    Code   are   not 
through  tax-exempt  Interest 
shareholders  and  this  treat. 
Blstent  with  prevailing  theory- 
taxation  which  is  to  place  su<ti 
in  the  same  position  as  If 
securities  directly,  and 
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vestment  In  tax-exempt  se^ 
Whereas,  the  consequent 
and  local  governmental 
the    advantages    of    Investmedt 
funds  In  tax-exempt  securltlei 
unnecessarily  restricts  the 
securities, 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved 
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Revenue  Code  as  may  be 
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Senator  Edwahd  M.  Kennkdt, 
U.S.  Seriate. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Mr. 
President  of  the  JanesviUe  Clt 
forwarded  me  your  letter  of  21 
tive  to  Senate  Bill  261  projwsLr  g 
local  "taxable  bond  option" 
subsidy  of  the  Interest.  In  re .  _ 
formation  you  sent  to  Preslden 
really  see  no  benefit  to  local  u 
ment,  such  as  Janesvllle.  Ours 
sound  community.  We  were 
borrow  money  on  short  term 
at  4%  Interest  under  the  tax  _. 
taw.  It  would  appear  that  the 
sidy  to  the  local  and  State  un 
ment  \mder  the  "taxable  bond 
only  be  enough  to  pay  the 
debt  service  between  a  tax 
a  taxable  bond.  Even  though  I 
benefit  to  the  City  of  Janesvlll » 
I  also  do  not  see  any  detriment  il 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  L. 


Pebrtj<  bt  22,  1977. 
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COAL     INDUSTRY     PACES 
PROBLEMS  AS  IT  EXP/  NDS 
DUCnON     TO     SUPPLY 
SOURCE  FOR  AMERICA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pres 
address  to  the  Nation  last 

dent  Carter  sought  to 

cans  that  the  energy  crisis  Is 
he  is  successful.  He  Issued  a 
possible  "national  catastroi 
specific  measures  are  taken 
vatlon  of  energy  and  firm  ^ 
ed  to  create  alternatives  to 
growing  dependency  on  oil 
gas.  The  President  will  _, 
his  energy  proposals  when 
the  Congress  Wednesday 

One  of  the  keystones  of 
ter's  seven  goals  toward 
ergy  program  is  to  boost 
tion  by  two-thirds  by  1985. 

The  President  and  his  chief 
visor,  Dr.  James  Schlesinger 
that  increasing  the  use  of 

function  of  the  Nation's 

tain   greater  self-sufficiency 
matters  in  the  years  ahead. 
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They  also  know  that  any  degree  of  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  will  require  un- 
precedented growth  of  coal  technology 
and  coal  production.  The  problem  of  in- 
creasing coal  output  reaches  far  beyond 
the  problem  of  physical  production;  It 
encompasses  environmental  and  social 
problems,  shortages  of  trained  techni- 
cians and  manpower;  lack  of  capital  in- 
vestment, construction  materials,  and 
machinery. 

These  attendant  matters  aside,  the 
sheer  challenge  of  utilizing  in  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  manner  our  most  abundant 
energy  source  to  prevent  a  national  ca- 
tastrophe presents  mind-boggling  ob- 
stacles. Starting  today,  with  full  Indus- 
try and  governmental  cooperation  and 
support,  it  Is  doubtful  that  any  signifi- 
cant growth  of  coal  production  can  be 
achieved  within  Mr.  Carter's  7-year  time 
frame. 

My  claim  rests  on  historic  fact.  An 
article  appearing  on  April  11  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  Post-Gazette,  by  Business 
Editor  Jack  Markowltz,  succinctly  ex- 
plains the  tremendous  problems  which 
must  be  overcome.  He  used  the  annual 
report  of  Continental  Oil  Co.,  to  symbo- 
lize for  the  entire  coal  industry  a  history 
of  nongrowth. 

Continental  Oil,  with  Its  subsidiary 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  with  substantial 
production  in  West  Virginia,  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  energy  producers.  The 
company  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  expansion-minded  in  the  industry, 
but  a  number  of  adverse  factors  have 
served  to  actually  decrease  overall  pro- 
duction from  previous  years.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  "Coal 
Profitable.  Output  Limps,"  be  placed  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  and 
people  generaUy  may  be  aware  that  the 
goal  of  boosting  coal  production  within 
the  next  several  years  may  be  one  of  the 
most  challenging  and  difficult  .tunerica 
has  ever  undertaken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coal  F*EOPrrABLE,  Output  Umps 
(By  Jack  Markowltz) 

The  annual  report  of  Continental  Oil  Co. 
discloses  that  the  Piitsburgh-based  sub- 
sidiary. Consolidation  Coal  Co..  enjoyed  by 
far  its  most  profitable  year  in  1976.  even 
though  Its  50  million  tons  of  production 
came  In  under  that  of  several  years  in  the 
past  decade. 

Consol  earned  $174.5  mlUlon,  not  qtilte 
40  per  cent  of  Conoco's  total  profit  of  $460 
million.  The  coal  unit  improved  on  its  1975 
net  by  more  than  22  per  cent  and  $32  million, 
the  fruit  of  higher  prices,  since  production 
Increased  by  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Consol's  profit  of  1976  was  300  per  cent 
ahead  of  '74's,  however,  and  in  1973  the  coal 
operation — considered  the  second  largest  in 
the  U.S.— lost  money.  In  the  six  years  before 
that  It  never  earned  more  than  $21  million 
or  so.  Continental  OU  acquired  Consol  In 
1966. 

With  President  Carter's  April  20  energy 
message  to  urge  increased  stress  on  coal,  the 
Impetus  for  additional  growth  at  firms  like 
Consol  would  appear  self-evident. 

Yet  so  far  this  year — badly  bitten  by  win- 
ter, to  be  siu-e — the  nation's  coal  output  is 
down  12  million  tons,  or  more  than  7  per 
cent  from  a  year  ago.  And  there  are  informed 
skeptics  who  wonder  Just  how  profitable  the 


big  push  from  the  mines  will  be  In  the  Age  of 
Carter.  Environmental  and  transportation 
bottlenecks — and  a  chaotic  labor  situation- 
could  make  it  a  struggle  every  inch  of  the 
way  to  put  King  Coal  back  on  the  enerjrv 
throne.  *' 

The  value  that  Continental  Oil  sees  in 
Consol  can  be  Judged  by  two  remarks  in 
the  oil  company's  report:  1)  that  20  per  cent 
of  its  $1.1  billion  capital  spending  program 
Is  ticketed  for  coal  operations,  some  $220 
million;  and  2)  that  it  feels  a  "major  con- 
cern" Is  the  attitude  expressed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  oil  companies  ought 
to  "horizontally  divest"  coal  properties.  Ac- 
cording to  Conoco,  such  corporate  surgery 
would  only  "seriously  damage  the  nation's 
energy  position  .  .  .  while  falling  to  T>rovIde 
any  beneficial  results.'  This  year's  "princi- 
pal uncertainty,"  though  is  a  potential 
United  Mine  Workers'  strike  before  Its  con- 
tract expires  Dec.  6. 

Consol  estimates  that  It  lost  3.2  million 
tons  of  unmlned  coal— 6  per  cent  of  Its  total 
1976  production — to  strikes  and  unauthor- 
ized work  stoppages  by  tJMW  miners,  and 
guessed  the  Industrywide  loss  at  20  million 
tons. 

The  firm  claimed  that  even  though  Its 
average  mine-mouth  price  went  up  last  year 
to  $20.64  a  ton  from  $20.09  in  1975,  the 
average  pre-tax  profit  margin  on  a  ton  of 
coal  dropped  50  cents,  from  $4.71  to  $4.21. 
Environmental  programs  cost  It  $36  million, 
and  reclamation  costs  of  strip-mined  land 
ranged  from  40  cents  to  as  high  as  $6.25 
per  ton  of  coal. 

Consol  expanded  four  mines  last  year,  has 
six  more  In  development  at  yearend  to  add 
nearly  5  million  tons  of  capacity  by  early 
1978. 

But  how  quickly  the  Indiistry  has  to  march 
to  an  unprecedented  tempo  of  expansion  If 
It's  to  "bridge  the  energy  gap"  opened  by  de- 
clining oil  and  gas  reserves  was  noted  re- 
cently by  economist  Frank  M.  Sands  of  David 
L.  Babson  &  Co.  Investment  counsel.  He  said 
annual  coal  output  rose  Just  22  per  cent 
in  the  1965-75  decade — but  has  to  climb  86 
per  cent  In  '75-85  to  reach  a  target  1.1  billion 
annual  tons  by  mid  next  decade. 

In  seven  of  the  past  25  years,  says  Sands, 
no  net  coal  capacity  was  added  at  all;  the 
average  increase  of  the  other  18  years  was 
less  than  8  million  tons.  Between  now  and 
1985  the  average  yearly  addition— to  meet 
projections — has  to  be  over  53  million  tons. 
Coal  miner  output  has  declined  from  15 
tons  per  day  on  average  to  11  since  the  1969 
Mining  Health  and  Safety  Act  was  passed 
In  1969;  wage  costs  per  ton  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  same  period.  Land  reclaiming 
costs  have  soared — for  one  leading  firm,  ac- 
cording to  Sands — from  $270  an  acre  In  1970 
to  over  $5,000  now;  and  President  Carter  Is 
expected  to  pass  a  tougher  strip  mining  law. 
Meanwhie,  Sands  says,  half  the  coal  feeding 
utility  power  plants  does  not  comply  with 
air  pollution  regulations — they're  burning  it 
under  Environmental  Protection  Agency  vari- 
ances unlikely  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Nor  Is  the  state  of  railroad  track  in  the 
country  now  conducive  to  carrying  the  pro- 
jected  300-million-ton   increase   in   annual 
volume,  says  Sands.  "It  has  been  estimated 
that  coal  shipments  from  the  west  In  1985 
would  require  a  constant  succession  of  mUe- 
long  trains,  one  every  20  minutes.  In  both 
directions." 
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TAKING  A  HARD  LOOK  AT  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S AUTO  EMISSION 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  administration  presented  its  decision 
on  auto  emission  control  standards  for 
model  year  1978  and  beyond.  I  am  dis- 


turbed by  the  figures  the  administration 
Is  supporting,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  will  provide  what  this  country 
needs  In  terms  of  energy  conservation 
savings,  job  protection,  cost  savings  to 
the  consumer,  protecting  the  public 
health,  and  Improving  ambient  air 
quality.  P^irther,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  narrow  range  of  advice  so- 
licited by  the  EPA  to  develop  the  stand- 
ards proposed  yesterday. 

Last  night  President  Carter  stressed 
the  urgent  need  that  exists  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  unite  behind  a  common 
effort  to  conserve  energy.  I  took  the 
President's  message  seriously  and  I  am 
In  full  support  of  his  national  emphasis 
on  energy  conservation. 

But  at  the  same  time.  I  am  puzzled  at 
the  administration's  call  for  energy  con- 
servation on  the  one  hand  and  its  sup- 
port of  the  auto  emission  schedule  it 
proposed  yesterday.  If  energy  conserva- 
tion is  to  be  our  goal — and  I  agree  that 
it  must  be — then  the  administration's 
emission  schedule  is  unduly  stringent.  It 
will  cause  the  utilization  of  billions  of 
gallons  of  additional  gasoline  and  fuel 
more  than  the  Rlegle-Grlffln/Dlngell- 
Broyhill  emission  schedule  and  in  the 
long  term  will  not  add  significantly  to  the 
Nation's  public  health  or  ambient  air 
quality  goals.  The  potential  losses  it 
could  create  in  fuel  economy  and  employ- 
ment in  motor  vehicle  and  related  indus- 
tries are  great.  In  addition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, missing  from  the  administration 
proposal  was  adequate  justification  or 
soimd  evidence  supporting  its  stand- 
ards— certainly  nothing  equivalent  to  the 
interagency  analysis  produced  last  year 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Along  with  Congressmen  Dingell  and 
Broyhill  and  Senator  Griffin,  I  have 
asked  for  this  Information  and  have  not 
received  It.  I  do  not  know  and  am  un- 
able to  determine  the  basis  upon  which 
the  administration  has  made  its  emis- 
sions recommendations,  but  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned,  because  it  has  been 
done  without  the  input  of  all  of  the  in- 
terested parties — Government,  Industry. 
and  private  Interest  groups.  The  environ- 
mental interests  have  been  well  repre- 
sented, and  I  do  not  oppose  that.  What 
I  do  object  to  is  the  administration's  ap- 
parent lack  of  interest  in  the  positions 
supported  by  those  that  will  have  to  de- 
velop the  technology  to  comply  with 
these  standards. 

The  emission  standards  proposed  by 
the  administration  call  for  achieving  a 
0.41  gpm  HC  level  by  1979,  a  34  gpm  CO 
level  by  1981,  and  a  1.0  gpm  NOx  level  by 
1981,  unless  the  EPA  Administrator  de- 
termines by  1980  that,  based  on  health 
needs,  a  0.4  gpm  NOx  level  is  necessary. 
The  administration  proposal  also  permits 
a  waiver  of  the  NOx  level  up  to  1.5  gpm 
for  diesels  if  they  can  meet  the  1.0  gpm 
standard  for  100,000  miles.  In  view  of  the 
considerable  progress  already  made  in 
improving  the  ambient  air  quality,  and 
the  technology  available  and  cost  in- 
volved in  achieving  these  proposed  stand- 
ards, these  reductions  do  not  seem  to  rep- 
resent reasonable  and  practical  goals. 


HYDROCARBONS — HC 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
1979  0.4  gpm  HC  level  recommended  by 
the  administration  because  of  the  fuel 
economy  penalty  it  will  create.  Calcula- 
tions using  EPA  methodology  show  that 
reaching  the  0.41  gpm  HC  level  by  1980, 
as  proposed  in  S.  919  and  H.R.  4444,  will 
change  the  health  impacts  by  less  than 
1  percent  and  will  create  a  fuel  economy 
penalty  between  2  and  10  percent.  With 
our  national  energy  situation  having 
reached  crisis  proportions  this  winter,  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  minimal  gains  in  air  quality.  However, 
I  am  in  support  of  achieving  the  0.41 
gpm  HC  level  by  1980,  because  HC  emis- 
sions are  harmful  and  are  one  of  the 
main  components  in  smog  formation.  If 
any  cleanup  Is  to  be  accelerated,  HC 
should  be  the  priority. 

CARBON   MONOXTOE — CO 

The  3.4  CO  level  the  administration 
has  proposed  has  been  shown  by  the  in- 
teragency task  force  on  motor  vehicle 
goals  beyond  1980 — the  300-day  study — 
to  be  an  unnecessarily  stringent  goal  in 
terms  of  protecting  the  public  health. 
This  study  also  shows  that  every  State 
in  the  country  will  meet  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  CO  by  1990  with  the  9,0  gpm 
standard  and,  that  by  1990,  a  3.4-gpm 
standard  will  reduce  CO  contaminants 
by  83  percent  while  a  9.0-gpm  standard 
will  reduce  those  contaminants  by  80  per- 
cent, a  statistically  negligible  difference. 
In  addition,  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  determined  last  year  that  a  CO 
standard  of  9.0  gpm  was  sufficient  to 
protect  the  public  health  in  the  long 
term. 

There  are  also  very  convincing  tech- 
nical arguments  that  support  a  long- 
term  9.0  gpm  standard.  Three-way 
catalyst  cars  have  some  difficulty  meet- 
ing the  3.4  CO  standard,  especially 
when  they  have  small  engines — smaller 
engines  produce  higher  levels  of  CO 
while  the  cars  are  accelerating.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  small  engines  that  are  being 
introduced  in  order  to  achieve  better  fuel 
economy.  Accordingly  any  standard 
tighter  than  9.0  gpm  would  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  ability  of  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  meet  the  fuel  economy  stand- 
ard that  have  been  mandated  by  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975.  And,  from  an  air  quality  point  of 
view,  the  Nation  does  not  intend  a  tighter 
standard. 

Nrnious  oxroES — nox 

The  benefit  of  the  1.0  NOx  level  in  the 
administration  schedule  must  be  weighed 
against  technology  availability  and  prac- 
ticability, fuel  consimiptlon  and  cost  of 
compliance.  NOx  presents  a  difficult 
problem,  because  its  health  consequences 
art  not  well  known,  yet  it  maintains  the 
strongest  correlation  with  mileage  goals 
of  all  the  auto  pollutants.  A  flexible  NOx 
level  is  critical  at  this  point,  because  of 
the  necessity  to  develop  and  implement 
alternative  engine  technologies,  such  as 
the  diesel,  the  CVCC,  the  stratified 
charge,  and  the  lean  burn — all  of  which 
show  great  promise  in  achieving  both  im- 
proved air  quality  and  fuel  economy 
gains.  The  administration  proposal  pro- 


vides a  waiver  for  diesel  engines  only, 
and  shows  no  indication  of  taking  into 
consideration  other  alternative  engine 
technologies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  critical  that  the 
auto  emission  question  be  evaluated  in 
a  broader  context  that  Includes  energy, 
employment,  health,  and  environmental 
concerns.  It  is  important  to  the  entire 
coimtry — in  particular  to  our  ability  to 
recover  from  the  1974-75  recession — and 
I  urge  Members  to  be  aware  of  the  im- 
pact the  auto  Industry  has  on  economic 
growth  and  vitality  across  the  country. 

Consider  the  following: 

Nationwide,  14  million  Individuals — 1  out 
of  every  5 — are  employed  In  motor  vehicle 
and  related  industries. 

38  of  the  50  states  now  share  In  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  provided  by  the  auto- 
mobile Industry. 

More  than  60%  of  the  nation's  motor  ve- 
hicle and  equipment  industry  employees 
derive  their  Income  outside  Michigan. 

Nearly  70%  of  all  passenger  cars,  trucks 
and  biises  rolling  ofF  U.S.  production  lines 
are  assembled  outside  Michigan. 

The  economy  of  every  State  In  the 
country  is  to  some  degree  affected  by  the 
auto  industry.  Further,  the  auto  indus- 
try functions  in  an  economic  chain  re- 
action. When  the  number  of  auto  sales 
decreases,  the  Impact  is  felt  in  related 
industries:  Recent  estimates  indicate 
that  a  drop  of  $1  billion  In  auto  sales  re- 
sults in  a  loss  of  57,000  jobs. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  factors 
that  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  evaluating  the  auto  emission  ques- 
tion. HC  and  CO  have  geen  reduced  83 
percent  compared  to  the  precontrolled 
cars  of  the  late  1960's;  NOx  has  been  re- 
duced 38  percent.  Air  quality  has  Im- 
proved and  will  continue  to  improve  as 
older,  high  polluting  cars  are  replaced 
by  newer  automobiles. 

We  must,  therefore,  focus,  on  reach- 
ing the  right  tradeoff  between  further 
pollution  controls  and  what  they  will 
cost  the  economy,  the  consumer,  and  our 
national  energy  supply.  None  of  these 
economic  considerations  was  addressed 
by  the  administration  in  proposing  its 
emission  standards.  I  believe  that  the 
administration's  auto  emission  proposal 
will  not  achieve  this  critically  needed 
tradeoff,  and  will  instead  cost  the  econ- 
omy more  in  terms  of  energy  and  jobs 
than  is  necessary  and  than  it  can  afford. 
The  pubUc  health  and  tlie  ambient  air 
quaUty  can  be  protected  without  the 
strict  controls  advocated  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  energy  and  economic 
savings  will  be  significant. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  evaluate  these 
arguments  carefully  as  they  reach  a  de- 
cision on  the  auto  emission  question. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  morning  business  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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TAX  REDUCTION  AND  blMPLIPI- 
CATION  ACT  OP    977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  vm  now  re 
sume  the  consideration  of  the  unfln 
Ished   business,   H.R.   3477,   which   the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  c^erk  read  as 
follows : 


A  bUl  (H.B.  3477)  to  provide 
of  1976  Individual  Income  tax 
payments,  to  reduce  Individual 
Income  taxes,  and  to  provide 
tlon  and  reform. 


for  a  refund 

taxis,  and  other 

and  business 

t#x  slmpllflca- 


lU 


30 


BEI  ATINO 


0"HER 
REPOSM 


Sec.  402. 


Sec.  403. 


underpajm:  ents 


day 


trav  »1 


The  Senate  resumed  the 
of  the  bill  which  had  been  , 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 
ments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  following  "Sec.  112 
ment  to  recipients  of  aid  to 
dependent   children   under   a^ 
plans."  Insert  "Sec.  113.  Special 
recipients  of  certain  veterans 

On  page  2.  Sec.  113.,  strike 
sert  "114"; 

On  page  2,  following  "Sec.  l 
applicable   to  special   payment 
Insert  "Sec.  115.  Termination  ol  . 
payments   to   certain   Individuals 

On   page   2,    Sec.    302,    strike 
credit"    and    Insert    "Alternatl' e 
stimulus  credits"; 

On  page  2,  following  sec 
following: 

TITLE     IV— PROVISIONS     . 
EFFECTIVE    DATES    AND 
VISIONS  OP  THE  TAX 
1976 

Sec.  401.  Effective  date  of 

cliislon  for  sick  pay. 
Changes  in   treatment 
earned  abroad  by 
citizens  living  or 
—  tJnderpayments  of 
Sec.  404.  Underwlthholdlng. 
Sec.  405.  Interest  on  underpc 
Sec.  406.  Use  of  residence  as' 

cUlty. 
Sec.  407.  State    legislators' 
away  from  borne 
TITLE  V— ECONOMIC  IMPACT 
Sec^SOl.  Economic  Impact  studl^ 
TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  601.  Authorization  of  „ 
prlatlons  for  the 
program 
Rapid  amortization  of 
facilities. 
On  page  9.  line  22,  strike  "US' 
114"; 

^^  On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  "113' 

On  page  10,  Une  24,  strike  "and 

On  page  10,  line  24,  following  ' 
"(d),  and  (e),";  ^ 

On  page  11.  line  3,  following  "  „ 
April  1977  in  the  case  of  a  benel  t 
In  paragraph  (3) ) ,"; 

On  page  11,  line  13.  beglnn 
comma,  strike  through  and 
ending  with  "State)"; 

On  page  11.  line  18,  foUowlnf 
colon,  Insert  "or";  ^ 

On  page  n.  Une  22,  strike 
Including  line  34; 

On  page  12,  line  11,  followlne 
Insert  "or"; 

On  page  12.  line  12,  strike  "or 
tlon"; 

On  page  12,  Une  12,  following  "„ 
"(April  1977  In  the  case  of  a  benef  t 
In  subsection  (a)  (3) ) "; 

On  page  12,  Une  23.  following 
Insert  "or"; 

On  page  12,  line  23,  strike  "or 
tlon": 


Consideration 

from 

amend- 


re  jorted 
Mith 


Special  pay- 

1  amines  with 

approved   State 

Payment  to 

1  leneflts."; 

13"  and  In- 


addltl  onal 


wojk 


Sec.  602. 
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Provisions 

generaUy." 

1975  special 

"New    Jobs 
economic 

Insert  the 


TO 
PRO- 
ACT  OF 


changes  In  the  ex- 

of  Income 
Uhited  States 
resiping  abroad, 
tax. 


est!  mated 


of  tax. 
care  fa- 


expenses 
STUDIES 

3. 

I+IOVISIONS 


appro- 
Incantive 


child  care 
and  insert 
and  Insert 

I 

(c),"  Insert 

977"  Insert 
described 

\\xh  with  the 
Including  line  18. 

the  seml- 

t^rough  and 

"annuity," 

compensa- 

977"  insert 
described 

"annuity," 

compensa- 


On  page  12,  line  24,  following  "1977"  insert 
"(April  1977  in  the  case  of  a  benefit  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (3) )"; 

On  page  13.  line  15,  foUowlng  "(a)"  insert 
"(as  adjusted  under  subsection  (d))": 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  21,  insert: 

(d)      PHASEOrrr     fob     CeBTAIN     iNDrVIDtTALS 

WrrH  Adjusted  Gross  Income  Between  $25,- 
000  AND  $30,000. — 

(1)  In  general. — Notvrtthatandlng  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  If  the  in- 
dividual otherwise  entitled  to  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  has  adjusted  gross 
Income  (as  determined  under  section  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  his 
first  taxable  year  beginning  in  1976  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000,  the  amount  of  the  payment 
imder  such  subsection  (determined  VTlth- 
out  regard  to  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (c))  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  payment  as 
the  adjusted  gross  Income  of  the  individ- 
ual for  the  taxable  year  in  excess  of  $25,- 
000  bears  to  $5,000. 

(2)  Married  indivtouals  filing  separate 
RETXTRNs. — In  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  separate  return  of  tax  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  "$12.- 
600"  for  "$25,000"  and  by  substituting  "$2,- 
500"  for  "$5,000". 

(3>  Special  rule  fob  certain  children. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection.  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  entitled  to  a  pa3rment  un- 
der subsection  (a)  who  is  a  child  (as  defined 
m  section  216(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  who  is  unmarried,  and  who — 

(A)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  18,  or 

(B)  Is  a  full-time  student  and  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  22, 

paragraph- (1)  shaU  be  applied  (i)  by  in- 
serting "the  parent  or  parents  (if  any)  of" 
before  "the  individual"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears m  such  paragraph,  and  (11)  by  strik- 
ing out  "his"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  parent's  or  parents'  ". 

(e)  Exclusion  of  Children  Receiving  So- 
cial Security  Benefits. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  an  in- 
dividual otherwise  entitled  to  a  payment  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  receive  any  payment  under  such  para- 
graph if — 

(1)  such  individual  Is  receiving  child's 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  202(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

(2)  no  benefits,  other  than  child's  In- 
surance benefits,  are  being  paid  imder  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
of  the  Individual  whose  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  are  the  basis  upon  which 
such  child's  Insurance  benefits  are  paid. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
an  individual  described  In  section  202(d)  (l) 
(B)  (U)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

On  page  16,  line  13,  strike  "March"  and 
Insert  "April"; 

On  page  16,  line  19,  strike,  "March"  and 
Insert  "April"; 

On  page  16,  Une  20,  strike  "December  31" 
and  insert  "AprU  30"; 

On  page  16,  line  24,  strike  "pension  or 
compensation"; 

On  page  16,  line  24,  strike  "any  of"; 

On  page  16.  line  24,  strike  "programs"  and 
insert  "program"; 

On  page  17,  line  1,  strike  "paragraphs  (l). 
(2),  (3).  (4).  or  (6)"  and  insert  "paragraph 
(1)"; 

On  page  17.  line  19  strUte  "March"  and 
Insert  "April"; 

On  page  17,  beginning  with  line  21,  insert: 
Sec  113.  Special  Payment  to  Recipients  of 
Certain  Veterans  Benefits 

(a)  Payment. — Subject  to  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  make  a  $50 
payment   to   each   individual   who,   for  the 


month  of  March  1977,  was  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation, or  a  pension  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

(b)  Increased  Payment  for  Certain  Sur- 
viviNo  Spouses. — In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
entitled  to  a  payment  under  subsection  (a) 
who  is  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(3)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code) 
entitled,  for  the  month  of  March  1977,  to 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  or 
a  pension  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  payment  under 
subsection  (a)  to  that  individual  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to — 

( 1 )  $50  multiplied  by 

(2)  each  child  for  whom  the  amount  of 
the  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion or  pension  of  the  Individual  Is  increased 
under  such  laws. 

(c)  Special  Rules. — In  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  payment  under  such  subsection  shall 
be  made  only  to  Individuals  who  are  paid  the 
compensation,  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  or  the  pension  Involved 
for  March  1977  in  a  check  issued  no  later 
than  April  30, 1977;  and 

(2)  no  payment  under  such  subsection 
shall  be  made  to  any  Individual  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  (as  defined  in 
the  last  sentence  of  section  111(b)  of  this 
Act). 

(d)  Exclusion  of  Individuals  Receiving 
Certain  DisAsn-rrT  Compensation. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  any  Individual  otherwise  entitled  to 
a  payment  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
receive  any  payment  under  such  subsection 
If  such  individual  Is  receiving  compensation 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  for  one 
or  more  disabilities  rated  at  a  combined  de- 
gree of  40  percent  or  less. 

(c)  Exclusion  of  Individuals  Receivino 
Certain  Income-Tested  Benefits. — Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section 
any  individual  otherwise  entitled  to  a  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  receive 
any  payment  under  such  subsection  If  such 
Indlvldiial  is  receiving  death  compensation, 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  or 
a  pension  Crom  the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  entitlement  to  or  amount  of  which  is 
based  on  the  annual  Income  of  that  individ- 
ual, and — 

(1)  such  annual  Income  (as  determined  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  under  which  the 
individual  is  receiving  such  compensation 
or  pension)   is  In  excess  of — 

(A)  $1,200  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  no  spouse  and  no  child  (as  defined  in 
section  101  (4)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code) 
or 

(B)  $1,800  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  a  spouse  or  a  child  (as  so  defined);  or 

(2)  such  individual  receives  any  payment 
under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section 
111(a)  of  this  Act. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an  Individ- 
ual other  than  a  parent  of  a  veteran  receiv- 
ing dependency  or  indemnity  compensation 
under  section  415  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  to  have  a  spouse 
even  if  he  and  his  spouse  are  not  living  to- 
gether If  the  individual  is  reasonably  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  such  spouse;  and 
a  parent  of  a  veteran  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  under  such 
section  shall  be  considered  to  have  a  spouse 
only  If  he  and  his  spouse  are  living  together. 

(f)  Exclusion  of  Certain  Children  Re- 
ceiving Veterans  Benefits. — ^Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  section,  an 
individual  otherwise  entitled  to  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  receive  any 
payment  under  such  subsection  If — 

(1)  such  Individual  is  a  child  (as  defined 
in  section  101(4)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code)  entitled  to  dependency  or  Indemnity 
compensation  or  pension  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
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(2)  the  parent  (as  defined  In  section  101 
(5)  of  such  title)  of  such  chUd  Is  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  (as  defined  In  section  101(3)  of 
such  title)  who  is  deceased  or  is  not  entitled 
to  dependency  or  Indemnity  compensation 
or  pension  under  such  laws. 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike  "113"  and  insert 
"114"; 

On  page  21,  line  13,  following  the  conuna, 
insert  "and"; 

On  page  21,  line  14,  strike  the  comma 
and  "and  the  appropriate  State  agencies 
administering  programs  in  supplementation 
of  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (1) "; 

On  page  21,  line  22,  following  "11(a)"  in- 
sert "or  113(a)": 

On  page  21.  line  24,  following  "the"  Insert 
"applicable"; 

On  page  21,  line  24,  following  "in"  insert 
"such"; 

On  page  21,  line  24,  strike  "111(c)"; 

On  page  21,  line  25,  following  "(li)"  insert 
"the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare": 

On  page  23,  beginning  with  line  5,  insert: 

"(3)  Return  information. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  6103  of  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  provide  return  informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  but  such  return  information 
shall  be  used  only  for  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  carrying  out  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  this  part;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  establish  such  safe- 
guards as  may  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  use 
or  disclosxire  of  such  retinrn  information  to 
those  purposes." 

On  page  23,  Une  22,  strike  "or  (c)"  and 
insert  "(c),  or  (d)"; 

On  page  23,  line  23,  strike  "111  or"  and  in- 
sert "111,"; 

On  page  24,  Une  1,  foUowing  "112,"  Insert 
"or  of  subsection  (e)  (2)  of  section  113  (but 
only  as  It  relates  to  section  111(a)(3))"; 

On  page  24,  line  15,  strike  "or  (c)"  and 
Insert  "(c),  or  (d)"; 

On  page  24,  line  16,  strike  "or"; 

On  page  24,  line  16,  following  "112"  insert 
a  comma  and  "of  subsection  (e)  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 113  (but  only  as  it  relates  to  section 
111(a)(3))"; 

On  page  25,  Une  3,  foUowing  "111(a)" 
Insert  "or  113(a)"; 


On  page  25,  line  19,  strike  "and  112,"  and 
insert  "112,  and  113"; 

On  page  25,  Une  22,  strike  "and  112(B) "  and 
insert  "or  113(a)"; 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  3,  in- 
sert: 

Sec.  114.  Termination  of  1975  Special  Pay- 
ments TO  Certain  Individuals 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
702(a)  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  no 
payment  shall,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  be  made  under  that  section. 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
through   and    Including   the   table   on   the 
top  of  page  32,  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"Section  1.  Tax  Imposed. 

"(a)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Joint  Re- 
turns AND  Surviving  Spouses. — ^There  is 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of — 

"(1)  every  married  Individtial  (as  defined 
in  section  143)  who  makes  a  single  return 
jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013, 
and 

"(2)  every  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in 
section  2  (a) ), 

a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 


"If  the  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $3,200 No  tax. 

Over  $3,200  but  not  over  $4,200 14%  of  the  excess  over  $3,200. 

Over  $4,200  but  not  over  $5,200 $140,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $4,200. 

Over  $5,200  but  not  over  $6,200 $290,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $5,200. 

Over  $6,200  but  not  over  $7,200 $450,  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $6,200. 

Over  $7,200  but  not  over  $11,200 $620,  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $7,200. 

Over  $11,200  but  not  over  $15,200 $1,380,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $11,200. 

Over  $15,200  but  not  over  $19,200 $2,260,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $15,200. 

Over  $19,200  but  not  over  $23,200 $3,260,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $19,200. 

Over  $23,200  but  not  over  $27,200 $4,380,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $23,200. 

Over  $27,200  but  not  over  $31,200 $5,660,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $27,200. 

Over  $31,200  but  not  over  $35,200 $7,100,  plxis  39%  of  excess  over  $31,200. 

Over  $35,200  but  not  over  $39,200 $8,660,  pliis  42%  of  excess  over  $35,200. 

Over  $39,200  but  not  over  $43,200 $10,340,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $39,200. 

Over  $43,200  but  not  over  $47,200 $12,140,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $43,200. 

Over  $47,200  but  not  over  $55,200 $14,060,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $47,200. 

Over  $55,200  but  not  over  $67,200 $18,060,  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $55,200. 

Over  $67,200  but  not  over  $79,200 $24,420,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $67,200. 

Over  $79,200  but  not  over  $91,200 $31,020,  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $79,200. 

Over  $91,200  but  not  over  $103,200 $37,980,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $91,200. 

Over  $103,200  but  not  over  $123.200 $45,180,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $103,200. 

Over   $123,200  but  not  over  $143,200 $57,580,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $123,200. 

Over  $143,200  but  not  over  $163,200 $70,380,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $143,200. 

Over  $163,200  but  not  over  $183,200 $83,580,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $163,200. 

Over  $183,200  but  not  over  $203,200 $97,180,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $183,200. 

Over    $203,200-. $110,980.  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $203,200. 


"(b)  Heads  of  Households. — There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  individual  who  is  the  head  of  a  household  (as 
defined  in  section  2(b) )  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


"If  the  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $3,200 No  tax. 

Over  $3,200  but  not  over  $4,200 14%  of  the  excess  over  $3,200. 

Over  $4,200  but  not  over  $5,200 $140,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $4,200. 

Over  $5,200  but  not  over  $7,200 $300,  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $5,200. 

Over  $7,200  but  not  over  $9,200 $660,  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $7,200. 

Over  $9,200  but  not  over  $11,200 $1,040,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $9,200. 

Over  $11,200  but  not  over  $13,200 $1,480,  plus  23%  of  excess  over  $11,200. 

Over  $13,200  but  not  over  $15,200 $1,940,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $13,200. 

Over  $15,200  but  not  over  $17,200 $2,440,  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $15,200. 

Over  $17,200  but  not  over  $19,200 $2,980,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $17,200. 

Over  $19,200  b'lt  not  over  $21.200 $3,540,  plus  31%  of  excess  over  $19,200. 

Over  $21,200  but  not  over  $23,200 $4,160,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $21,200. 

Over  $23,200  but  not  over  $25,200 $4,800,  plus  35%  of  excess  over  $23,200. 

Over  $25,200  but  not  over  $27,200 $5,500,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $25,200. 

Over  $27,200  but  not  over  $29,200 $6,220,  plus  38%  of  excess  over  $27,200. 

Over  $29,200  but  not  over  $31,200 $6,980,  plus  41  %  of  excess  over  $29,200. 

Over  $31,200  but  not  over  $35,200 $7,800,  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $31,200. 

Over  $35,200  but  not  over  $39,200 $9,480,  plus  45''r  of  excess  over  $35,200. 

Over  $39,200  but  not  over  $41,200 $11,280,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $39,200. 

Over  $41,200  but  not  over  $43,200 $12,240,  plus  51",  of  excess  over  $41,200. 

Over  $43,200  but  not  over  $47,200 $13,260,  plus  52%  of  excess  over  $43,200. 

Over  $47,200  but  not  over  $53,200 $15,340,  plus  55'"r  of  excess  over  $47,200. 
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"If  the  taxable  Income  Is: 
Over  $53^00  but  not  over 
Over  $55,200  but  not  over 
Over  $67,200  but  not  over 
Over  $73,200  but  not  over 
Over  $79,200  but  not  over 
Over  $83,200  but  not  over 
Over  $91,200  but  not  over 
Over  $103,200  but  not  over 
Over  $123,200  but  not  over 
Over  $143,200  but  not  over 
Over  $163,200  but  not  over 
Over  $183^00 


4  55 
<67, 
i73 
«79. 


200- 
,200- 
,200. 
,200. 
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The  tax  Is : 

$18,640,  plus  56%  of  excess  over  $53,200. 

$19,760,  plus  587<:  of  excess  over  $55,200. 

$26,720,  plus  59%  of  excess  over  $67,200. 

mt  onn      $30,260,  plus  61 7r  of  excess  over  $73,200. 

l^'Z^- $33,920,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $79,200. 

'  in^onn $36,400,  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $83,200. 

»?oQ  onn " $41,440,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $91,200. 

!iA^  onn  ■ $49,120.  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $103,200. 

!,*o  „°« $62,320.  plus  67%  of  excess  over  $123,200. 

$75,720,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $143,200. 

$89,320,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $163,200. 

$103,120,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $183,200. 


5163.200. 
>183.200_ 


"(c)  Unmarried  Indivtotta  ^ 
income  of  every  Individual  (otl  ,er 
who  Is  not  a  married  Indlvldui  1 


"If  the  taxable  Income  Is: 

Not  over  $2,200 

Over  $2,200  but  not  over  $2 
Over  $2,700  but  not  over 
Over  $3,200  but  not  over 
Over  $3,700  but  not  over  $4,: 
Over  $4,200  but  not  over 
Over  $6,200  but  not  over  .. 
Over  $8,200  but  not  over  $li 
Over  $10,200  but  not  over  $ 
Over  $12,200  but  not  over  $1 
Over  $14,200  but  not  over 
Over  $16,200  but  not  over 
Over  $18,200  but  not  over  $ 
Over  $20,200  but  not  over 
Over  $22,200  but  not  over 
Over  $24,200  but  not  over 
Over  $28,200  but  not  over 
Over  $34,200  but  not  over 
Over  $40,200  but  not  over 
Over  $46,200  but  not  over 
Over  $52,200  but  not  over 
Over  $62,200  but  not  over 
Over  $72,200  but  not  over 
Over  $82,200  but  not  over 
Over  $92,200  but  not  over 
Over   $102,200 


700.. 
$3  200.. 
$3  700.. 
,i  OO... 
$6  200.- 
$8^00.- 
,200- 


$:6 
$:8 


$S2 

$:;4, 
$:b 

$S4 

$4  0, 
$4B 
$S2, 
$i2, 
$7  2 
$G2 
$9! 
$1)2 


"(d)  Married  Indivtottals 
defined  In  section  143)  who  doe 
the  following  table: 


"If  the  taxable  Income  Is: 

Not  over  $1,600 

Over  $1,600  but  not  over  $2, 
Over  $2,100  but  not  over  $2. 
Over  $2,600  but  not  over  $3, 
Over  $3,100  but  not  over  $3, 
Over  $3,600  but  not  over  $5, 
Over  $5,600  but  not  over  $7. 
Over  $7,600  but  not  over  $9 
Over  $9,600  but  not  over  $1. 
Over  $11,600  but  not  over  $i; 
Over  $13,600  but  not  over  $11 
Over  $15,600  but  not  over  $1 
Over  $17,600  but  not  over  $19 
Over  $19,600  but  not  over  ^_- 
Over  $21,600  but  not  over  $2; 
Over  $23,600  but  not  over  $2 
Over  $27,600  but  not  over  $3! 
Over  $33,600  but  not  over  $39 
Over  $39,600  but  not  over  $45 
Over  $45,600  but  not  over  $51 
Over  $51,600  but  not  over  $61, 
Over  $61,600  but  not  over  $71 
Over  $71,600  but  not  over  $81, 
over  $81,600  but  not  over  $91 
Over  $91,600  but  not  over 
Over  $101,600 
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The  tax  Is : 
No  tax. 

14%  of  the  excess  over  $2,200. 
$70,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $2,700. 
$145,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $3,200. 
$225,  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $3,700. 
$310,  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $4,200. 
$690,  plus  21%  of  excess  over  $6,200. 
$1,110,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $8,200. 


«^2 $1,590,  plus  25%.  of  excess  over  $10,200. 

$2,090,  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $12,200. 

$2,630,  plus  29  %  of  excess  over  $14,200. 

$3,210,  plus  31  %  of  excess  over  $16,200. 

$3,830,  plus  34%  of  excess  over  $18,200. 

$4,510,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $20,200. 

$5,230,  plus  38%  of  excess  over  $22,200. 

$5,990,  plus  40%  of  excess  over  $24,200. 

$7,590,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $28,200. 

$10,290,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $34,200. 

. $13,290,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $40,200. 

$16,590.  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $46,200. 

$20,190,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $52,200. 

$26,390,  plus  64%  Of  excess  over  $62,200. 

, $32,790,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $72,200. 

$39,390,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $82,200. 

$46,190,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $92,200. 

$53,090,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $102,200. 


.200 
200. 
,200. 

0,200- 
.200. 
200- 
,200. 
,200. 
,200- 
.200- 
200- 
,200- 
,200- 
200- 
,200. 
200 


I  '^^J^^l"^'^,  Returns.— There  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  married  Individual  (as 
ei  not  make  a  single  return  Jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013  a  tax  deten^ed  in  wcord^Ve  with 


1 )0-_. 

e  DO-.. 

]  30 

,e  )o„. 

6  30... 
6  50... 

e )o_.. 
i,poo_. 

600. 

,600- 

.600. 

500.. 
$21,P00— 

,600. 
600- 
600- 

I00-. 

(00._ 

too.. 

00-_. 
100— 
100... 
00-.. 
$101  600.. 


The  tax  Is: 
No  tax. 

14%  of  the  excess  over  $1,600. 
$70,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $2,100. 
$145,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $2,600. 
$225,  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $3,100. 
$310,  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $3,600. 
$690,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $5,600. 
$1,130,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $7,600. 
$1,630,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $9,600. 
$2,190,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $11,600. 
$2,830,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $13,600. 
$3,550,  plus  39%  of  excess  over  $15,600. 
$4,330,  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $17,600. 
$5,170,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $19,600. 
$6,070,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $21,600. 
$7,030,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $23,600. 
$9,030,  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $27,600. 
$12,210,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $33,600. 
$15,510,  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $39,600. 
$18,990,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $45,600. 
$22,590,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $51,600. 
$28,790,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $61,600. 
$35,190,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $71,600. 
$41,790,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $81,600. 
$48,590,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $91,600. 
$55,490,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $101,600. 


On  page  48,  lino  16,  strike  '$3,000"  and 
insert    "$3,200"; 

On  page  48,  line  22,  strike  "$2,400"  and 
insert  "$2,200"; 

On  page  48,  line  23,  following  "spouse" 
insert  "nor  the  head  of  a  household"; 

On  page  49,  line  1,  strike  "$1,500"  and  In- 
sert "$1,600"; 

On  page  50,  line  16,  strike  "Unless"  and 
Insert  "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
unless"; 

On  page  50,  line  24.  strike  "(3)"  and  in- 
sert "(4)"; 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  line  7,  Insert: 

"(3)  Certain  individuals  treated  as  elect- 
iNO  to  itemize. — An  individual  who  has  an 
imused  zero  bracket  amount  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (e)(2))  shall  be  treated  as 
having  elected  to  claim  Itemized  deductions 
under  paragraph  (1).  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual described  in  subsection  (e)(1)(D), 
any  amoimt  by  which  the  amount  of  his 
earned  income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of  his  itemized  deductions  shall  be 
treated  as  an  itemized  deduction. 

On  page  51,  line  16,  strike  "(3) "  and  Insert 
"(4)"; 

On  page  51,  line  20,  strike  "(4)"  and  In- 
sert "(5)"; 

On  page  53,  beginning  with  line  10,  fol- 
lowing the  period,  .strike  all  through  and 
Including  line  13,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

For  pvirposes  of  subsection  (c)  — 

"(A)  the  deduction  provided  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  Item- 
ized deductions  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  an  individual  who  elects 
to  Itemize  deductions. 

On  page  54,  line  3,  strike  "$2,400"  and  in- 
sert "$2,200"; 

On  page  57,  beginning  with  line  9,  insert: 

(13)  Clause  (1)  of  section  1034(b)(2)(C) 
(relating  to  limitations  on  sales  price  ad- 
justment) is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 63(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  63". 

On  page  58,  line  13,  strike  "(13)"  and  in- 
sert "(14)"; 

On  page  57,  line  19,  strike  "(14)"  and  in- 
sert "(15)"; 

On  page  58,  beginning  with  line  3,  insert: 

(16)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6654(d) 
(2)  (relating  to  annualized  taxable  income) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  taxable  Income  shall  be  placed 
on  an  annualized  basis  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.". 

On  page  58,  line  20,  following  the  period, 
strike   all   through   and   Including  line   25; 

On  page  59,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
through  and  including  line  23; 

On  page  60,  line  11,  strike  "$3,150"  and 
insert  $2,950"; 

On  page  60,  line  13,  following  "spouse"  in- 
sert "or  the  head  of  a  household"; 

On  page  60,  line  15,  strike  "$3,750"  and 
Insert  '$3,950"; 

On  page  60,  line  19,  strike  $4,500"  and 
Insert  $4,700"; 

On  page  62,  beginning  with  line  25,  Insert: 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (P) 
and  (G)  as  (G)  and  (H),  respectively, 

(B)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (E)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

(F)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  Is  the 
head  of  a  household  (as  defined  in  section 
2(b) )  and  who  elects  the  application  of  this 
subparagraph,  a  zero  bracket  allowance;", 

On  page  63.  line  8,  strike  "(A) "  and  insert 
"(C)"; 

On  page  63,  line  9,  strike  "(G) "  and  insert 
"(H)"; 

On  page  63,  line  11,  strike  "(B) "  and  insert 
"(D)"; 

On  page  63,  line  12,  strike  "(O) "  and  Insert 
"(H)"; 

On  page  63,  line  17,  strike  "$3,000"  and 
insert  "$3,200"; 


On  page  63,  line  18,  strike  "$2,400"  and 
Insert  "$2,200"; 

On  page  63,  line  21  following  "2(a))"  in- 
sert "nor  the  head  of  a  household  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2(b) )"; 

On  page  64,  line  13,  strike  "203(d),"; 

On  page  65,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
through  and  including  line  25  on  page  88, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
Sec.  302.  Alternative    Economic    Stimulus 
Credits. 

(a)  New  Jobs  Credit. — Subpart  A  of  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  44A  the  follovrtng  new  section: 
"Sec.  44B.  Credit  for  Employment  of  Cer- 
tain Nfw  Employees 

"  (a)  General  Rule. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  the 
amount  determined  under  subpart  D  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  Election. — ^The  election  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  by  the  employer 
(In  the  manner  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  on  or  before  the 
due  date  (including  any  extensions  of  time) 
for  filing  its  return  of  tax  imder  this  chap- 
ter for  the  last  taxable  year  beginning  dur- 
ing 1977.  Once  made,  the  election  shall  be 
effective  for  the  year  made  and  all  sub- 
sequent taxable  years  beginning  in  1977  or 
1978.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  continuation  of 
the  election  In  situations  In  which  corpora- 
tions and  other  persons  are  organized,  reor- 
ganized, liquidated,  or  otherwise  restruc- 
tured. An  election  may  not  be  made  under 
this  section  by  a  corporation  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  52(a))  un- 
less the  election  is  made  by  all  members  of 
that  controlled  group.  The  election  may  not 
be  made  by  a  trade  or  business  under  com- 
mon control  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
52(b) )  unless  all  of  the  trades  or  businesses 
under  common  control  have  made  the  elec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  subpart  D." 

(b)  Rules  for  Computing  Credit. — Part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 
"Subpart  D — Rules  for  Computing  Credit  for 

Employment  of  Certain  New 
Employees 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 
"Sec.  52.  Special  rules. 

"Sec.  53.  Limitation  based  on  amount  of  tax. 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  Credit. 

"(a)  Determination  of  Amount. — ^The 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  by  section 
44B  shall  be — 

"(1)  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1977, 
an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  excess 
of  the  aggregate  unemployment  Insiirance 
wages  paid  during  1977  over  103  percent  of 
the  aggregate  vmemployment  insiirance  wages 
paid  during  1976,  and 

"(2)  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1978, 
an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  excess 
of  the  aggregate  unemployment  insiirance 
wages  paid  during  1978  over  103  percent  of 
the  aggregate  unemployment  Insurance  wages 
paid  dvu-ing  1977. 

"(b)  Total  Wages  Must  Increase. — The 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  by  section 
44B  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  determined  for  such 
year  under  subsection  (a)  if — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amounts  taken  into  ac- 
count as  unemployment  Insurance  wages 
were  determined  without  any  dollar  limita- 
tion, and 

"(2)  '105  percent'  were  substituted  for  '103 


percent'  in  the  appropriate  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  Minimum  Preceding  Year  Wages. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  if  103  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  unemploy- 
ment insurance  wages  paid  during  1976  or 
1977  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  amount 
of  such  wages  paid  diu"Ing  1977  or  1978,  re- 
spectively. 103  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
wages  paid  during  the  preceding  year  shall 
be  increased  to  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  wages  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made. 

"(d)  Unemployment  Insurance  Wages  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

"(1)  FUTA  wages. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subpart,  the  term  'unem- 
ployment insurance  wages'  has  the  meanmg 
given  to  the  term  'wages'  by  section  3306(b), 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  amounts  paid  dur- 
ing 1978.  '$4,200'  shall  be  substituted  for 
'$6,000'  each  place  it  appears  in  section  3306 
(b). 

"(2)  Agricultural  labor. — If  the  services 
performed  by  any  employee  for  an  employer 
during  more  than  one-half  of  any  pay  period 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  3306(d)) 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  any  cal- 
endar year  constitute  agricultural  labor 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  3306 (k) ) ,  the 
term  'unemployment  Insurance  wages'  means, 
vsrlth  respect  to  the  remuneration  paid  by  the 
employer  to  such  employee  for  such  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  so  much  of  such  remunera- 
tion as  constitutes  'wages'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3121(a),  except  that  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  for  each  calendar 
year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $4,200. 

"(3)  Railway  labor. — If  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  remuneratloT^  paid  by  an  employer 
to  an  employee  during  the  calendar  year  is 
remuneration  for  service  described  in  section 
3306(c)(9),  the  term  'unemployment  Insur- 
ance wages'  means,  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee for  such  year,  an  amount  equal  to  % 
of  such  much  of  the  remuneration  paid  to 
such  employee  during  such  year  as  Is  sub- 
ject to  contributions  under  section  8(a)  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  358(a)). 

"(e)  Rules  for  Application  of  Section. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

"(1)  Remuneration  must  be  for  trade  or 
business  employment  within  united 
states. — Remuneration  paid  by  an  employer 
to  an  employee  during  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  if  more 
than  one-half  of  the  remuneration  so  paid 
Is  for  services  performed  In  the  United 
States  in  a  trade  or  business  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  certain  detboimina- 
tions. — Any  determination  as  to  whether 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  or  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (d),  applies 
with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  52. 
"Sec  52.  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Controlled  Group  of  Corpora- 
tions.— ^For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  all 
employees  of  all  corporations  which  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  employed  by 
a  single  employer.  In  any  such  case,  the 
credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  section  44B  to 
each  such  member  shall  be  its  proportionate 
contribution  to  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment insurance  wages  giving  rise  to  such 
credit.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'controlled  group  of  corporations'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1563(a).  except  that — 

"(1)  'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  1563(a)  (1),  and 

"(2)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)  (4)  and 
(e)  (3)  (C)  of  section  1563. 
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"(b)    Emploteks   op 
PRiETOBSHrps,  Etc.,  Which  Ari 
MON  CoNTRoi,. — For  purposes  o 
under  regulations  prescribed 
tary — 

'•(1)  all  employees  of  trades  , 
(whether  or  not  lncorporate<  ) 
under  common  control  shall  > 
employed  by  a  single  employer 

"(2)  the  credit  (If  any)  all 
tlon  44B  with  respect  to  each 
ness  shall  be  Its  proportlonatt 
to  the  Increase  In  unemploym 
wages  giving  rise  to  such  credit 
The  regulations  prescribed 
section    shall    based    on   p... 
to  the  principles  whch  apply 
subsection  (a). 

"(C)     ADJirSTMINTS    FOE 

TION3,    Etc. — Under   regulstio^a 
by  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  AcQTTisrnoNs. — If,  after 
1975,  an  employer  acquires 
tlon  of  a  trade  or  btistness  of  . 
(hereinafter  In  this  paragraph 
the  'predeceflBor*)  or  the  majoi 
separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  I 
predecessor,  then,  for  purpose! 
this  subpart  for  any  calendar 
after  such  acquisition,  the  ai 
employment  insurance  wages 
by  the  employer  during  perlodi 
acquisition  shall  be  Increased 
of  such  wages  paid  by  the  pi 
respect  to  the  acquired  trade 
Is  attributable  to  the  portion 
or  business  acquired  by  the 

"(3)  DisposmoNS. — If,  after 
1975— 

"(A)   an  employer  disposes  _, 
portion  of  any  trade  or  buslnee  3 
ployer  or  the  major  portion 
tmlt  of  a  trade  or  business  of 
In  a  transaction  to  which 
piles,  and 

"(B)  the  employer  furnishes 
person  such  Information  as  is 
the  application  of  paragraph 
tben.  for  purposes  of  applying 
for  any  calendar  year  ending 
position,  the  amount  of  une_ 
surance  wages  deemed  paid  by 
during  periods  before  such  d 
be  decreased  by  so  much  of 
Is  attributable  to  such  trade 
separate  unit. 

"(d)       Tax-Exempt       

credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
any  organization   (other  than 
described  In  section  521)    whlcfc 
from  Income  tax  under  this 
■■(e)    Change  in   Status 

PLOYED  TO  Employee. — If 

'■  ( 1 )  during  1976  or  1977  an 
net  earnings  from  self-emplo^ 
fined  In  section  1402(a))   whlct 
utable  to  a  trade  or  business 
■'(2)    for   any   portion   of 
calendar    year   such    Individual 
ployee  of  such  trade  or 
then,  for  purposes  of  determlnlr  g 
allowable  for  a  taxable  year 
such  succeeding  calendar  year 
er's     aggregate     unemployment 
wages  for  1976  or  1977,  as  the  c 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
much  of  the  net  earnings  referre< 
graph  (1)  as  does  not  exceed 
"(f)   Sttbchapteh  S  C< 

case  of  an  electing  small 

(as  defined  in  section  1371)  — 

■•(1)  the  amoimt  of  the  credit 
under  this  subpart  for  any  taxab 
be  apportioned  pro  rata  among 
who  are  shareholders  of  such  co 
the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year 

^'(2)  any  person  to  whom  an 
portioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
lowed,  subject  to  section  53,  a 
section  44B  for  such  amount. 
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'■(g)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

'■(1)  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
imder  this  subpart  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  apportioned  between  the  estate  or  trust 
and  the  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
come of  the  estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each, 
and 

■■(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  amount 
has  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  allowed,  subject  to  section  63,  a 
credit  under  section  44B  for  such  amoujit. 

■'(h)  Limitations  With  Respect  to  Certain 
Persons. — Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
(relating  to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans)  ap- 
plies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  Investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following),  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381(a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  In  section 
46(e)  shall  apply  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  credit  under  this  subpart. 

"(1)  Certain  Sort  Taxable  Years. — If  the 
employer  has  more  than  one  taxable  year  be- 
ginning In  1977  or  1978,  the  credit  imder  this 
subpart  shall  be  determined  for  the  em- 
ployer's last  taxable  year  beginning  In  1977  or 
1978,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"Sec.  53.  Limitation  Based  on  Amont  op  Tax. 
"(a)  General  Rmj!. — Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 51,  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  44B  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amoimt  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

'■(1)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(2)  section  37  (relating  to  credit  for  the 
elderly) , 

"(3)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property), 

"(4)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  incentive  programs ) , 

"(5)  section  41  (relating  to  contribu- 
tions to  cadldates  for  public  office) , 

"(6)  section  42  (relating  to  general  tax 
credit) ,  and 

"(7;  section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
hou.sehold  and  dependent  care  services  neces- 
sary for  gainful  employment). 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  56  (re- 
lating to  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences), 
section  72(m)(5)(B)  (relating  to  10  per- 
cent tax  on  premature  distributions  to  own- 
er-employees),  section  408(f)  (relating  to 
additional  tax  on  income  from  certain  retire- 
ment accounts),  section  402(e)  (relating  to 
tax  on  lump-sum  distributions) ,  section  531 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  tax),  sec- 
tion 541  (relating  to  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax) ,  or  section  1378  (relating  to  tax  on 
certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions), and  any  additional  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  by  section  1351(d)(1)  (re- 
lating to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropriation 
losses),  shall  not  be  considered  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

■■(b)  Special  Rule  for  Pass-Through  op 
Credtt. — In  the  case  of  a  partner  in  a  part- 
nership, a  beneficiary  of  an  estate  or  trust, 
and  a  shareholder  in  a  subchapter  S  Corpora- 
tion, the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  a 
limitation  separately  computed  with  respect 
to  such  person's  Interest  In  such  entity  by 
taking  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lationship to  such  limitation  as — 

"(1)  that  portion  of  the  person's  taxable 
Income  which  is  allocable  or  apportionable  to 
the  person's  Interest  in  such  entity,  bears 
to — 

"(2)  the  person's  taxable  Income  for  such 
year  year  reduced  by  his  zero  bracket  amount 
(determined  under  section  63(d)),  if  any. 


"(c)  Cabbtoveb  and  Oasrtover  of  Un- 
used Credit. — 

"(1)  Allowance  op  ckedit.— If  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determines  undersec- 
tlon  51  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a)  for 
such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'unused  credit 
year'),  such  excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  new  employee  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  un- 
used credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  new  employee  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  44B  for  such  years. 
If  any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback 
to  a  taxable  year  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  section  44B  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for 
purposes  of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a 
credit  under  such  section.  The  entire  amount 
of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit 
year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10 
taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B) )  suf-n  credit  may  be 
carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because  of 
the  limitation  contained  In  paragraph  (2), 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

"(2)  LratrrA'noN. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  section 
44B  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are 
attributable  to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year." 

(c)  Deduction  for  Wages  Paui  Reduced  by 
Amount  of  Credit. — 

( 1)  In  general. — Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Items  not  deduct- 
ible) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  280C.   Portion   of   Wages  for   Which 
Credit  is  Claimed  Under  Sec- 
tion 44B. 
"No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  that 
portion   of   the   wages   or   salaries   paid   or 
Incurred  for  the  taxable  year  which  Is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  44B  (relating  to 
credit  for  employment  of  certain  new  em- 
ployees)  determined  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  53  (relating  to  limita- 
tion based  on  amount  of  tax) .  In  the  case  of 
a  corporation  which  is  a  member  of  a  con- 
trolled  group   of   corporations    (within   the 
meaning   of  section   52(a))    or   a   trade   or 
business  which   is   treated   as  being   under 
common  control  with  other  trades  or  busi- 
nesses   (within   the   meaning  of  section   52 
(b) ) ,  this  section  shall  be  applied  under  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  similar  to  the 
rules  applicable  under  subsections   (a)   and 
(b)  of  section  52.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — ^The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  280C.  Portion     of    wages    for    which 
credit  is  claimed  under  section 
44B.". 
(d)   Alternative  Increase  in  Investment 
Credtp. — ^Paragraph  (2)  of  section  46(a)   (re- 
lating to  amount  of  credit  for  current  tax- 
able  year)    Is   amended    by   adding   at   the 
end    thereof    the    following    new    subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  Increase  in  percentages  foe  taxpay- 
ers  NOT   claiming   section   44B   CKEDIT. 
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"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  for  whom  an 
election  to  take  the  credit  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 44B  (relating  to  credit  for  employment 
of  certain  new  employees)  is  not  in  effect, 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '12  percent'  for  *10  percent',  and 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '13  percent'  for  '11 
percent'. 

"(11)  The  provisions  of  clause  (1)  shall 
apply  only  to — 

"(I)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
does  not  apply,  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  is  completed  by 
the  taxpayer  after  December  31,  1976,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  basis  thereof  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruclon,  or 
erection  after  such  date  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981, 

"(II)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  December  31,  1976,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981,  and  place  In  service  by  the 
taxpayer  before  January  1,  1981,  and 

"(III)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
applies,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  quali- 
fied Investment  (as  determined  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d) )  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied progress  expenditures  made  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976,  and  before  January  1,  1981. 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  "with  re- 
spect to  whom  an  election  under  section 
44B(b)  Is  In  effect  for  1978,  clause  (11)  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting 'December  31,  1978,'  for  'Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,'  each  place  It  appears  therein.". 

(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Clerical  amendments. — 

(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  44A  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  44B.  Credit  for  employment  of  certain 

new  employees." 

(B)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subpart  D.  Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
employment  of  certain  new 
employees." 

(2)  Minimum  tax. — 

(A)  Section  56(c)  (defining  regular  tax 
deduction)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(9)  section  44B  (relating  to  credit  for 
employment  of  certain  new  employees)." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  56(e)  (1) 
(relating  to  tax  carryover  for  timber)  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
claiise  (11), 

(II)  by  striking  out  "exceed"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ill)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and",  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  after  clause  (lU)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  section  44B  (relating  to  credit  for 
employment  of  certain  new  employees)  ex- 
ceed". 

(3)  Corporate  reorganizations. — 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  (relat- 
ing to  items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(26)  Credit  under  section  44b  for  em- 
ployment OF  certain  new  employees. — ^The 
acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  44B,  and 
tmder  such  reg\ilatlons  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
44B  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation." 


(B)  Section  383  (relating  to  special  limita- 
tions on  unused  Investment  credits,  work  In- 
centive program  credits,  foreign  taxes,  and 
capital  losses),  as  In  effect  for  taxabh!  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1978,  is  amended — 

(I)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  new  em- 
ployee credit  of  the  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 53(c),"  after  "section  50A(b),";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM  CREDITS,"  In  the  section  head- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "WORK 
INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  CREDITS.  NEW 
EMPLOYEE  CREDITS,". 

(C)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)   is  amended — 

(I)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  new  em- 
ployee credit  of  the  corporation  which  could 
otherwise  be  carried  forward  under  section 
53(c),"  after  "section  50A(b),";    and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM  CREDITS,"  in  the  section  head- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "WORK 
INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  CREDITS,  NEW 
EMPLOYEE  CREDITS,". 

(D)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "work  incentive  program 
credits,"  in  the  item  relating  to  section  383 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "work  incentive 
program  credits,  new  employee  credits,". 

(4)  Statutes  of  limitation  and  interest 
relattng  to  new  employee  credit  carry- 
back.— 

(A) Assessment  and  collection. — Section 
6501  (relating  to  limitations  on  assessment 
and  collection)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  New  Employee  Credit  Carrybacks. — 
In  the  case  of  a  deficiency  attributable  to 
the  application  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  new 
employee  credit  carryback  (including  defi- 
ciencies which  may  be  assessed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6213(b)(3)),  such 
deficiency  may  be  assessed  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  period  within 
which  a  deficiency  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  unused  new  employee  credit  which  re- 
sults in  such  carryback  may  be  assessed,  or. 
with  respect  to  any  portion  of  a  new  em- 
ployee credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year 
attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
•back,  an  Investment  credit  carryback,  a 
work  incentive  program  credit  carryback,  or 
a  capital  loss  carryback  from  a  subsequent 
taxable  year,  at  any  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  within  which  a  de- 
ficiency for  such  subsequent  taxable  year 
may  be  assessed." 

(B)  Credit  or  refund. — Section  6511(d) 
(relating  to  limitations  on  credit  or  refund 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Special  period  of  limitation  with 
respect  to  new  employee  credit  carry- 
backs.— 

"(A)  Period  op  limitations. — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpay- 
ment attributable  to  a  new  employee  credit 
carryback,  in  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of 
limitation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
period  shall  be  that  period  which  ends  with 
the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the  40th 
month  (or  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration) following  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year  of  the  unused  new  employee  credit 
which  results  in  such  carryback  (or,  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  a  new  employee 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attrib- 
utable to  a  new  operating  loss  carryback,  an 
Investment  credit  carryback,  a  work  incen- 
tive program  credit  carryback,  or  a  capital 
loss  carryback  from  a  subsequent  taxable 
year,  the  period  shall  be  that  period  which 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day 
of  the  40th  month,  or  39th  month,  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  following  the  end  of 
such  taxable  year)  or  the  period  prescribed 
In  subsection  (c)  In  respect  of  such  taxable 
year,   whichever  expires  later.  In  the  case 


of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit  or 
refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax 
paid  within  the  period  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  (2)  or  (c),  whichever  is  applicable  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  the  overpayment 
attributable  to  such  carryback. 

"(B)  Applicable  rules. — ^If  the  allowance 
of  a  credit  or  refund  of  an  overpayment  of 
tax  attributable  to  a  new  employee  credit 
carryback  is  otherwise  prevented  by  the  op- 
eration of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  other  than 
section  7122,  relating  to  compromises,  such 
credit  or  refund  may  be  allowed  or  made,  if 
claim  therefor  is  filed  within  the  period  pro- 
vided in  subparagrhp  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 
In  the  case  of  any  such  claim  for  credit  or 
refund,  the  determination  by  any  coiu"t,  In- 
cluding the  Tax  Court,  in  any  proceeding  In 
which  the  decision  of  the  court  has  become 
final  shall  not  be  conclusive  with  respect  to 
the  new  employee  credit,  and  the  effect  of 
such  credit,  to  the  extent  that  such  credit 
is  affected  by  a  carryback  which  was  not  In 
Issue  In  such  proceeding." 

(C)  Interest  of  underpayments. — Section 
6601(d)  (relating  to  income  tax  reduced  by 
carryback  or  adjustment  for  certain  unused 
deductions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  New  employee  credit  carryback. — If 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  44B  for  any 
taxable  year  is  increased  by  reason  of  a  new 
employee  credit  carryback,  such  increase 
shall  not  affect  the  computation  of  interest 
under  this  section  for  the  period  ending  with 
the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
new  employee  credit  carryback  arises,  or,  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  a  new  employee 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attrib- 
utable to  a  new  operating  loss  carryback,  an 
Investment  credit  carryback,  a  work  incen- 
tive program  credit  carryback,  or  a  capital 
loss  carryback  from  a  subsequent  taxable 
year,  such  increase  shall  not  affect  the  com- 
putation of  Interest  under  this  section  for 
the  period  ending  with  the  last  day  of  such 
subsequent  taxable  year." 

(D)  Interest  on  overpayments. — Section 
6611(f)  (relating  to  refund  of  Income  tax 
caused  by  carryback  or  adjustment  for  cer- 
tain unused  deductions)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  New  employee  credit  carryback. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  if  any  over- 
payment of  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  results 
from  a  new  employee  credit  carryback,  such 
overpayment  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
been  made  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  new  employee  credit 
carryback  arises,  or,  with  respect  to  any  por- 
tion of  a  new  employee  credit  carryback  from 
a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback,  an  Investment  credit  carry- 
back, a  work  Incentive  program  credit  carry- 
back, or  a  capital  loss  carryback  from  a  sub- 
sequent taxable  year,  such  overpayment  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  have  been  made  before 
the  close  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year." 
(5)  Tentative  carryback  adjustments.— 
(A)  Application  for  adjustment. — ^Section 
6411  (relating  to  quick  refunds  In  respect 
of  tentative  carryback  adjustments)  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  work  In- 
centive program  credit"  each  place  it  appears 
in  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"unused  work  Incentive  program  credit,  or 
unused  new  employee  credit", 

(II)  by  inserting  after  "section  50A(b),"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  "by  a 
new  employee  credit  carryback  provided  In 
section  53(c),", 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "or  a  work  Incentive 
program  carryback  from"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  a  work  Incentive  program  carry- 
back, or  a  new  employee  credit  carryback 
from",  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "investment  credit 
carryback)"  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
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section    (a)    and   Inserting 
"Investment  credit  carryback 
of  a  new  employee  credit 
vestment  credit  carryback  or 
tlve  program  carryback) ". 
(B)  Tentative  carhtback 

SESSMENT    PERIOD. — SectlOn 

Ing   to  tentative   carryback 
sessment  period)  Is  amended 
(1)    by  striking  out  "or  a 
program   carryback"   and 
thereof  "a   work   Incentive 
back,  or  a  new  employee  credit 
and 

ai)  by  striking  out  "(J), 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
•'(J),(o).or(p)". 

(6)     Designation    op 

MENT. — Section  6096(b)    ( 

nation  of  Income  tax  paymen 
tlal  Election  Campaign  PunJ) 
by  striking  out  "and  44A' 
lieu  thereof  "44A,  and  44B" 

(e)     Effective    Date. — ^The 
made  by  this  section  shall 
years    beginning   after 
and   to  credit  carrybacks  ... 

On  page  U4,  beginning  wltl  i 
the  following  new  title: 
TITLE     IV— PROVISIONS     . 

EFFECTIVE    DATES    AND 

VISIONS  OP  THE  TAX 
Sec.  401.  Effective  Date  of  c 
Exclusion  fob  Sick 

(a)  In  General. — Section 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (relating 
exclusions  for  sick  pay  and 
etc.,   disability   pensions; 
income)   Is  amended  by  addli  g 
thereof  the  following  new 

"(f)  Effective  Date  for 

The  amendment  made  by 

apply  to  taxable  years  begl 
cember  31, 1976.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amend M£^  rs 

(1)  Paragraph    (1)    of 

such  Act  Is  amended  by  i 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such 
amended  by  Inserting  "or 
after  "January  l,  1976,". 

(3)  Paragraph  (l)  of  sectlAn 
such  Act  Is  amenled  by  strlkli  g 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  " 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
1976,"  after  "December  31,  .. 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  sectloi 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
tlon"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  therdof 
tlon  105(d)". 

(b)  Revocation  of  Election. 
made  under  section  105(d)  (7)  ol 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  unde; 
(d)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
able  year  beginning  In  1976 
(in  such  manner  as  may  be  p. 
Illations)  at  any  time  before 
of  the  period  for  assessing  a 
respect  to  such  taxable  year. 

(c)  Period  for  Assessing ,. 

the  case  of  any  revocation  madi  i 
section  (d),  the  period  for 

clency  with  respect  to  any 

fected  by  the  revocation  shall 
before  the  date  which  Is  l  year 
of  the  making  of  the  revocatlo^ 
withstanding  any  law  or  rule 
deficiency,  to  the  extent  attrlb 
revocation,  may  be  assessed  at 
ing  such  1-year  period. 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b), 
take  effect  on  October  4,  1976, 
apply— 

(1)    with   respect   to    any 
makes  or  has  made  an  election 
tlon  106(d)  (7)  of  the  Internal  .. 
of  1954  or  imder  section  505(d) 
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lieu   thereof 

or,  in  the  case 

;,  to  an  in- 

a  work  incen- 


amendments 

to  taxable 

31,    1976, 

such  years. 

line  6,  insert 


TO 
7BER    PRO- 


605(C)    of 
out  "1976" 
1977". 

605(c)  Is 
1.  1977," 


Reform  Act  of  1976  (as  such  sections  were 
in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
for  a  taxable  year  beginning  In  1976,  If  such 
election  Is  not  revoked  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  and 

(2)    with  respect  to  any  taxpayer   (other 
than  a  taxpayer  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ) 
who  has  an  annuity  starting  date  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  taxable  year  beginning  In  1976 
by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (as  in 
effect   before   the  enactment   of   this   Act), 
unless  such  person  elects  (in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe)   to  have 
such    amendments    apply. 
Sec  402.  Changes  in  Treatment  of  Income 
Earned  Abroad  by  United  States 
Citizens    Living    or    Residing 
Abroad. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  lOll  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "December  31,   1975"   and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1976". 
Sec.  403.  Underpayments  ot  Estimated  Tax. 

No  addition  to  the  tax  shall  be  made  un- 
der  section  6654  or  6655  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  faUure 
to  pay  estimated  Income  tax)  for  any  period 
before  AprU  16,  1977  (March  16,  1977,  in  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  subject  to  section  6655), 
with  respect  to  any  underpayment,  to  the 
extent  that  such  underpayment  was  created 
or  Increased  by  any  provision  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Sec  404.  Under  WITHHOLDING. 

No  person  shall  be  liable  in  respect  of 
any  faUure  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
section  3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Income  tax  collected 
at  source)  on  remuneration  paid  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977.  to  the  extent  that  the  duty  to 
deduct  and  withhold  was  created  or  in- 
creased by  any  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 
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Sec.    406.   Interest  on  Underpayments   op 
Tax. 

No  Interest  shall  be  payable  for  any  period 
before  AprU  16,  1977  (March  16,  1977.  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation),  on  any  underpay- 
ment of  a  tax  Imposed  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  to  the  extent  that  such 
underpayment  was  created  or  increased  by 
any  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976. 

Sec    406.   Use   of   Restoence  as  Day   Care 
Facility. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 280A  (relating  to  certain  business  use) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 
J'(5)  Day  care  use. — ^In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
providing  care  for  chUdren,  for  individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  or 
for  individuals  who  are  physically  or  men- 
tally incapable  of  caring  for  themselves  with- 
in his  residence,  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  applied,  with  respect  to 
such  trade  or  business,  by  deleting  the  word 
'exclulvely'.  If  a  portion  of  the  taxpayer's 
residence  used  for  the  purposes  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence  Is  not  used  exclu- 
sively for  those  purposes,  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  attributable  to  that  portion  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  the  items  allo- 
cable to  such  portion  as  the  numbers  of 
hoiirs  the  portion  Is  used  for  such  pxirposes 
bears  to  the  number  of  hours  the  portion 
is  available  for  use.". 

(b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)   apply  with  respect 

^  ^'*^®  5"®*"  beginning  after  December 
31,  1975. 


Sec  407.  State  Legislators'  Travel  Expenses 
Away  From  Home. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section  604  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1976  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  i 
1977.".  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "beginning  before 
January  l.  1976,"  after  "any  taxable  year". 

On  page  119,  beginning  with  line  16,  insert 
the  following  new  title : 

TITLE  V— ECONOMIC  IMPACT  STUDIES 
"Sec  601.  Economic  Impact  Studies. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  each — 

(1)  prepare  a  detailed  forecast  of  the  ex- 
pected rates  of  real  economic  growth,  unem- 
ployment, and  Inflation  for  each  of  the  eight 
calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  of  the  expected 
effects  of  the  credit  for  Investment  in  cer- 
tain depreciable  property  provided  by  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(with  special  attention  to  the  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  such  credit  provided  by  this  Act) 
the  credit  for  employment  of  certain  new  em- 
ployees provided  by  section  44B  of  such 
Code,  the  refund  of  1976  individual  Income 
taxes  provided  by  section  6428  of  such  Code 
and  the  payments  provided  for  under  part  if 
of  title  I  of  this  Act  on  the  rates  of  real 
economic  growth,  unemployment,  and  infla- 
tion for  each  of  those  quarters,  and 

(2)  prepare  a  full  and  complete  study  at 
the  end  of  each  such  quarter  analyzing  such 
rates  of  real  economic  growth,  unemploy- 
ment, and  inflation  for  that  quarter  and  the 
actual  Impact  of  such  credits,  refund,  and 
payments  on  them. 

(b)  Reports.— The  Secretary,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and' 
the  Director  shall  each  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — 

(1)  a  report  describing  the  forecast  and 
analysis  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  not  later  than  May  15.  1977.  and 

(2)  a  series  of  quarterly  reports  on  the 
studies  of  the  actual  impact  of  the  refund 
and  payments  required  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  within  60  days  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter  for  which  such 
studies  are  required. 

On  page  121.  beginning  with  line  6.  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

TITLE   VI— MISCELLAITOOUS   PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Authorization  op  Additional  Ap- 
propriations FOR  THE  Work  In- 
centive Program. 

(a)  Matching    Funds    Disregarded. The 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  work  incentive  program  imder 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  for  non-Fed- 
eral matching  funds  contained  in  sections 
fi^.^^hl^l^^^-  402(a)  (19)  (G).  403(a)(3) 
(A),  403(d),  and  435  of  the  Social  Security 

Act. 

(b)  Authorization.- There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  work  in- 
centive program  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  modlfled  by  this  Act  (In  ad- 
dition to  any  sums  otherwise  appropriated 
pursuant  to  title  IV  of  such  Act)  $435  000  - 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  $435,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1979. 

Sec  602.  RAPro  Amortization  op  Chdi  Fa- 
cilities. 
(a)    Rapid   Amortization  of  Child  Carx 
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(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  188  (relat- 
ing to  application  of  section  183)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1977"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  January  1,  1982". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  188  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  section  188  property)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  a  facility  for 
on-the-job  training  of  employees  (or  pros- 
pective employees)  of  the  taxpayer,  or". 

(3)  The  caption  of  section  188  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 
AND". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  183 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  item : 

"Sec  188.  Amortization  of  certain  expendi- 
tures for  c^Ud  care  faclltles.". 
(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  with  respect 
to  expenditures  made  after  December  31. 
1976. 
waiver    of   the   congressional    budget   act 

with  respect  to  consideration  of  H.R.  3477 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  at  this  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Order  No.  70,  Senate 
Resolution  126,  the  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  with  respect  to  H.R.  3477, 
with  the  understanding  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  waiver — which  would 
naturally  flow  without  the  request — the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3477. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  pursuant  to  section  303 
(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
section  303(a)  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3477)  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  1976  individual  Income  taxes  and 
other  payments,  to  reduce  Individual  and 
bvislness  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simplifi- 
cation and  reform; 

(b)  That  waiver  of  this  section  Is  necessary 
In  order  to  enable  the  Senate  promptly  to 
consider  legislation  providing  urgently 
needed  economic  stimulus  measures;  and 
further 

(c)  That  no  point  of  order  shall  Ue  under 
section  401(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  title  I  of  such  bUl. 
the  budgetary  Impact  of  which  has  already 
been  considered  by  the  Congress  In  Its  de- 
liberations on  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration.  Under  the  law, 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Under  section  303  of  the  Budget  Act, 
whenever  new  revenue  legislation  is  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  which  becomes  ef- 
fective in  a  fiscal  year  for  which  no  first 
budget  resolution  is  in  efifect,  it  cannot  be 
considered  unless  the  Senate  adopts  a 
waiver  of  the  requirement  that  such  leg- 
islation be  reported  to  the  Senate  after 
the  May  15  in  question. 

In  the  case  of  the  tax  bill  which  is  on 
the  calendar  and  is  pending,  the  waiver 
resolution  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Finance  Committee  at  the  same  time 
that  it  reported  the  tax  bill.  As  required 
by  the  Budget  Act,  the  waiver  resolution 


was  referred  to  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
ported the  resolution  with  approval  prior 
to  the  recess. 

The  waiver  was  required,  not  with  re- 
spe3t  to  all  of  the  tax  bill,  but  only  with 
respect  to  those  parts  that  dealt  with 
extension  of  the  temporary  tax  reduc- 
tions and  the  $50  rebate  provision. 

Since  the  latter  has  been  withdra\vn, 
the  Question  of  the  applicability  of  the 
waiver  requirements  of  the  Budget  Act 
is  really  moot  with  respect  to  these  pay- 
ments; at  least  I  assume  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  wittidraw  the  $50 
tax  rebate  provision  as  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  at  that 
point,  the  Finance  Committee  acted  this 
morning  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  being  the  case, 
then  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  requirement  of  the  waiver  res- 
olution at  this  point  is  moot  in  terms  of 
the  Budget  Act  with  respect  to  the  rebate 
payments. 

That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  merits  of  the  tax  bill  In  the  final 
form  that  it  will  take  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  should  not  be  debated. 

I  discussed  the  waiver  resolution  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  by  poll- 
ing them  individually.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  get  a  meeting  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee this  morning,  because  of  a  meet- 
ing on  energy  at  the  White  House,  but 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
overwhelmingly  approved  this  report  to 
the  Senate,  that  the  waiver  resolution 
is  appropriate  and  the  committee  can  see 
no  objection  to  its  consideration  by  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time.  I  really  see 
no  reason  to  take  up  the  Senate's  time 
any  further  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  it. 

I  do  have  a  statement.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  Record, 
that  discus.ses  some  of  the  Issues  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  President's  with- 
drawal of  his  support  for  the  tax  rebate, 
the  economic  considerations  that  must 
now  be  weighed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, by  the  Senate,  and  by  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Budget  Committee  will 
meet  this  week  as  a  first  step  in  reevalu- 
ating the  economic  policies  that  are  re- 
flected in  the  third  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  1977  and  the  flrst  concur- 
rent resolution  for  1978.  A  change  of  the 
magnitude  proposed  by  the  President 
cannot  be  made  witho'it  raising  questions 
about  the  underlying  economic  policy 
that  is  involved.  The  committee  will  be 
meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  conceiv- 
ably could  be  recommending  modifica- 
tions of  those  two  budget  resolutions 
after  it  has  given  both  of  them  the  kind 
of  consideration  that  this  action  by  the 
Presideiiit  merits.  The  statement  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  covers  some 
of  those  issues  at  greater  length. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
126,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  on  April  6.  Adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution is  necessary  to  clear  the  way  for 


Senate  consideration  of  H.R.  3477,  the 
Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of 
1977. 

Under  the  Budget  Act,  Senate  consid- 
eration of  any  revenue  or  spending  meas- 
ure which  flrst  takes  effect  in  a  fiscal 
year  for  which  no  budget  resolution  has 
yet  been  adopted  must  be  preceded  by 
consideration  and  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  303 
of  the  Budget  Act.  The  purpose  of  this 
Budget  Act  provision  is  to  assure  that 
revenue  changes  adopted  in  one  fiscal 
year  do  not  inadvertently  or  imprudently 
mortgage  the  revenue  collections  of  the 
Government  in  a  future  fiscal  year. 

The  tax  bill  to  which  the  pending 
waiver  resolution  applies  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  congressional  fiscal  policy 
adopted  in  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  just  2  months  a«o. 
Many  of  its  features  take  efifect  immedi- 
ately. The  extension  of  the  temporary 
personal  and  corporate  tax  reductions 
provided  for  by  the  bill  take  effect  next 
January  1,  a  date  which  falls  in  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year.  These  fiscal 
1978  provisions  are  those  to  which  the 
pending  waiver  resolution  applies. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  con- 
sidered this  waiver  resolution  in  connec- 
tion with  its  markup  and  report  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  That  budget  resolution  will  be 
considered  in  the  Senate  soon  after  com- 
pletion of  the  work  on  this  tax  bill.  That 
budget  resolution,  the  tax  bill,  and  this 
waiver  resolution  are  closely  intertwined. 
I  will  have  additional  remarks  to  make 
about  the  principal  individual  features 
of  the  tax  bill  when  it  is  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate.  But  I  want  to  call 
the  Senate's  attention  now  to  the  reality 
that  the  pending  tax  bill  is  separably 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  consistent 
economic  policy  Congress  has  adopted  in 
the  third  budget  resolution  and  will  soon 
consider  in  the  congressional  budget  for 
1978. 

Congress,  in  adopting  the  Budget  Act, 
provided  a  mechanism  for  assuring  a  co- 
herent and  consistent  fiscal  policy  for 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  year-in, 
year-out  basis.  Congress  did  so  by  heal- 
ing the  century-old  rift  between  spend- 
ing and  tax  decisions  in  the  Congress  by 
its  creation  of  the  Budget  Committees. 
Congress  also  provided  that  the  budget 
process  would  be  aided  by  professional 
economic  and  analytic  staff,  not  only  in 
the  two  Budget  Committees,  but  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  as  well.  The 
purpose  of  all  these  measures  was  to  free 
the  country  from  the  rollercoaster  of 
haphazard  and  inconsistent  economic 
policy  which  had  afflicted  the  Federal 
Government  until  that  time.  In  further- 
ance of  that  purpose,  the  Budget  Act 
sought  to  assure  effective  congressional 
control  over  the  budgetary  process  in 
order  to  free  the  legislative  branch  from 
exclusive  dependence  for  economic  lead- 
ership and  analysis  upon  the  executive 
branch. 

The  budget  process  has  been  proven 
effective  In  Its  2  years  of  operation.  We 
tempered  plans  to  spend  and  directed 
them  toward  job-creating  purposes.  We 
held  down  the  recession-created  deficit 
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to  accelerate  our  national  economic  re 
covery.  Just  a  few  month  >  ago,  we  be- 
lieved it  was  operating  at  ts  best  In  co- 
operation with  the  Presic  ent  when  we 
reported  a  third  budget  rei  olutlon  to  ac- 
commodate the  program  cjf  job  creation 
the  President  submitted  oti  January  31. 
We  now  confront  the  rerlity  that  the 
President  has  changed  his  mind  about  a 
large  portion  of  that  prjgram  which 
affects  this  tax  bill.  He  his  withdrawn 
support  for  the  $50  paymer  ts  which  were 
a  keystone  of  his  econom  c  program.  I 
have  made  clear  my  view  t  lat  the  Presi- 
dent's positions  was  a  ser  ous  economic 
misjudgment. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons  snt  that  my 
statement  in  favor  of  the  $50  payment, 
which  I  made  in  the  Sena  e  on  April  7, 
and  my  reaction  to  the  Pre  ;ident's  with- 
drawal of  that  proposal,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  the  concli  ision  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC  ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  thi  i  President's 
change  of  mind  does  not  change  the 
economy  or  the  congress  onal  budget 
policy  set  forth  in  the  thii  1  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  V  Tiether  there 
are  viable  alternatives  to  tl  e  rebate  pro- 
posal to  fill  the  gap  which  tl  le  President's 
failure  to  support  his  own  program  has 
created  remains  to  be  seen  The  Budget 
Committee  will  meet  this  F  rlday  to  con- 
sider that  issue  and  whethjr  additional 
amendments  to  the  congres  lional  budget 
are  In  order. 

This  change  of  circums  ances,  how- 
ever, required  me  to  consult  the  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  a ;  to  whether 
the  waiver  resolution  report  ;d  before  the 
recess  should  be  reconsidei  ed.  It  is  my 
conclusion,  based  on  those  c  ansultations. 
that  the  committee  believes  that  debate 
on  this  tax  bill  should  proceed  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  the  y<  aiver  resolu- 
tion should  be  adopted.  I  cc  ncur  in  that 
judgment. 

The  Budget  Committee  w  U  meet  soon 
to  evaluate  whether,  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's withdrawal  of  suppor ;  for  his  own 
program,  the  revenue  floor  jtipulated  in 
the  third  budget  resolution  ;  hould  be  re- 
vised. We  have  to  assure  thj  ,t  imprudent 
or  inadvisable  revenue  ame  idments  are 
not  enacted  during  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year  which  use  up  an  r  significant 
portion  of  the  $6.5  biUion  included  in 
that  budget  resolution  for  tt  ose  portions 
of  the  President's  program  support  for 
which  he  was  now  withdrs  wn.  It  may 
be  that  the  President's  acti  >n  came  too 
late  in  the  fiscal  year  to  pen  lit  Congress 
to  craft  and  substitute  ar  equivalent 
stimulative  and  employment  -related  fis- 
cal policy.  If  that  Is  so,  our  only  option 
may  be  to  revise  the  reven  le  floor  up- 
ward again  to  hold  down  thi ;  deficit  and 
to  preserve  the  remainder  nf  the  fiscal 
plan  we  adopted  in  the  thii  J  resolution 
and  the  fiscal  plan  contemp  ated  in  the 
first  resolution  for  next  yea  .  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  change  in  the  revenue 
floor  can  be  accomplished  :  )rior  to  the 
return  of  a  conference  repor  on  this  tax 
bill,  If  that  course  must  be  followed  to 
assure  that  Improvident  ami  ndments  to 


this  tax  bill,  even  if  they  are  in  order  un- 
der the  present  revenue  floor  of  the  third 
resolution,  will  be  out  of  order  in  a  con- 
ference report. 

We  should  not  add  one  nickel  to  the 
deflcit  to  pay  for  tax  programs  which 
may  be  sound  but  which  ought  to  be 
postponed  until  the  budget  is  in  balance. 
While  Congress  should  spend  what  It 
must  to  return  the  country  to  full  em- 
ployment and  a  balanced  budget  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  It  should  not  go 
into  the  marketplace  to  borrow  funds  to 
pay  for  tax  cuts  which  are  nice  to  have 
but  do  not  serve  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

As  usual,  it  Is  not  pleasant  to  remind 
my  colleagues,  as  I  must  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  of  the  counter- 
productive, unpleasant,  and  unac- 
ceptable fiscal  implications  of  tax  bills 
which  are  attractive  in  their  purpose  but 
unacceptably  add  to  the  deficit  we  face. 
But  that  is  my  duty  as  chairman  of  your 
committee,  and  I  will  pursue  it  In  con- 
nection with  this  tax  bill  with  all  the 
vigor  at  my  command. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity,  how- 
ever, to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Long,  and  that  committee  itself 
for  the  high  degree  of  restraint  and  re- 
sponsibility they  have  demonstrated  in 
the  formulation  of  the  present  tax  bill. 
They  have  adhered  to  the  budget  process 
and  supported  it.  The  bill  they  reported 
advanced  both  the  President's  program 
and  the  "budget  process.  Although  I  have 
some  differences  on  individual  features 
of  the  bill  they  have  reported,  I  will  stand 
with  them  now  to  defend  the  bill  from 
imprudent  additions  which  do  not  con- 
form to  the  policy  of  the  congressional 
budget. 

KxHiBrr  1 
A  Critical  Need  for  the  Personal  Income 
Tax  Rebate 
Mr.  McsKiE.  Mr.  President,  I  address  my  re- 
marks this  morning  to  the  rebate  on  personal 
Income  taxes  proposed  by  the  President  and 
provided  for  In  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  recovery  from  the 
worst  economic  recession  since  the  1930's.  The 
recovery  has  been  underway  for  2  years,  but 
has  proceeded  too  slowly  to  cut  deeply  Into 
unemployment  or  unused  Industrial  capacity. 
Unemployment  remains  at  unacceptable 
levels.  Seven  milUon  persons,  Including  2'/i 
million  famUy  heads,  are  still  out  of  work. 

In  my  home  State  of  Maine,  for  example, 
imemployment  remains  above  10  percent,  a 
figure  essentially  unchanged  from  a  year  ago, 
despite  our  hopes  for  a  speedier  recovery'. 
And  It  Is  a  measure  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
recession  that  analysts  concluded  that  1976 
was  a  relatively  good  year  for  Maine's  econ- 
omy, even  though  l  worker  In  10  did  not 
have  a  Job. 

The  pace  of  the  recovery  slowed  down  In 
mid  1976.  The  Budget  Committee  recognized 
this  slackening  when  we  proposed  the  fiscal 
poUcy  embodied  in  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  for  1977.  We  stated  in  our  report 
to  the  Senate  that  we  were  prepared  to  con- 
sider a  subsequent  concvirrent  resolution 
early  in  1977  U  the  economic  data  received  by 
then  did  not  Indicate  that  the  recovery  was 
proceeding  satisfactorily. 

President  Carter  shared  our  sentiments.  As 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  promised 
to  provide  a  fiscal  policy  that  wovUd  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  reduce  imemployment. 
Soon  after  taking  office,  he  sent  his  stimu- 
lus proposals  to  Congress.  The  Budget  Com- 


mittee also  recognized  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate additional  stimulus  early  this  year.  In 
response  to  the  President's  proposals  and  our 
own  recognition  of  the  slowdown  in  the  re- 
covery, we  reported  the  third  concurrent  reso- 
lutlon  to  the  Senate.  Congress  reduced  the 
revenue  floor  for  fiscal  year  1977  In  order  to 
provide  additional  economic  stimulus  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  need  for  the  stimulus  is  still  critical. 
The  rebate  we  are  now  considering  provides 
about  60  percent  of  the  stlmuliis  provided  for 
in  the  third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  We  adopted  the  budget  resolution  with 
utmost  speed  in  order  to  facilitate  rapid  en- 
actment of  the  stimulus  proposals.  A  month 
has  now  passed  since  the  resolution  was 
adopted;  we  have  lost  too  much  time  already. 
If  we  fall  to  adopt  the  rebate  we  will  fall  even 
further  behind  in  our  schedule  for  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  possible  mistake 
that  could  be  made  In  fiscal  policy  would  be 
to  decide,  at  this  late  date,  that  the  economy 
Is  in  fine  shape,  that  efifectlve  stimulus  Is  no 
longer  required  in  1977,  and  that  the  rebate 
can  be  abandoned.  Policymakers  In  this 
coimtry  and  other  have  been  Jvistly  criticized 
for  a  lack  of  steadiness  in  policy,  for  stop-go 
policies.  To  abandon  this  revenue  reduction 
now,  after  it  has  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
spending  plans  of  millions  of  households  and 
businesses,  would  be  a  flagrant  example  of 
go-stop  policy. 

We  adopted  the  third  budget  resolution 
because  we  decided  that  additional  stimulus 
was  necessary  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us  stick 
to  our  plans.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  flne-time 
the  economy.  We  cannot  allow  our  policies 
to  be  guided  by  every  small  movement  of  the 
economic  statistics.  Should  we  propose 
stimulus  during  the  slowdown,  oppose  It 
when  Christmas  sales  turn  up.  propose  It 
again  when  the  severe  winter  descends,  and 
once  again  oppose  it  when  spring  raises  the 
temperature  and  our  spirits? 

Some  say  we  do  not  need  additional  stimu- 
lus In  1977  because  we  can  expect  strong 
growth  m  the  second  and  third  quarters.  The 
economy  will  make  up  for  ground  lost  dur- 
ing the  severe  cold  and  gas  shortages  of  the 
winter.  But  these  catch-up  effects  do  not  add 
to  total  employment  and  output  diirlng 
1977— they  merely  redistribute  It.  They 
provide  no  substitute  for  the  steady  fiscal 
policy  contained  in  the  2-year  stimulus 
package  originally  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  anticipated  In  the  third  budget 
resolution. 

VS^at  will  happen  if  we  reject  the  stimulus 
provided   by   the   rebate?   The  econometric 
models    are    virtually    imanlmous    on    the 
point— growth  will  be  slower  In  the  remain- 
der of  this  year.  The  data  resources  model 
estimated  that  over  one-half  point  of  real 
growth— almost  $12  billion  of  output— will 
have  been  lost  by  the  end  of  1977.  260,000 
fewer  Jobs  will  have  been  created,  and  un- 
employment wlU  be  higher.  Is  this  the  way 
to  signal  American  biislness  that  the  demand 
for  their  products  will  be  strong  in  1978,  and 
that  commitments  to  expand  capacity  will  be 
rewarded  with  higher  sales?  The  rebate  was 
needed — and  Is  needed — because  the  growth 
In  final  sales  has  been  slow  throughout  the 
recovery,  averaging  only  4.3  percent.  There  Is 
stlU  no  evidence  that  business  Investment 
will  accelerate  by  itself.  Investment  waits  for 
solid  evidence  of  continued  growth  In  sales. 
We  need  to  support  steady,  solid  growth  at 
this  point  in  the  recovery,  not  to  vmder- 
mlne  it- 
Mr.   President,   some   of  those  who  have 
opposed  the  rebate  have  done  so  not  because 
they  believe  that  additional  stimulus  Is  un- 
necessary, but  because  they  do  not  believe  it 
will  work.  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to 
that  question  as  well. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  rebate  will  not 
Increase  consumption  expenditures  because 
It  wlU  go  Into  savings  Instead.  In  particular. 
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it  Is  said  that  the  rebates  will  simply  be  used 
to  replenish  savings  which  were  used  to  pay 
fuel  bills.  But  that  Is  precisely  the  point. 
That  is  the  strongest  possible  argument  for 
the  rebate. 

How  win  families  pay  those  fuel  bUls,  and 
restore  their  savings,  if  the  rebates  are  not 
provided?  They  will  have  to  reduce  other 
expenditures.  Indeed,  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  reduced  household  spending  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year  for  Just  this  reason. 
Preliminary  estimates  suggest  that  the  sav- 
ings rate  fell  sharply  in  the  first  quarter, 
down  nearly  to  5  percent,  as  the  fuel  bills 
came  in.  Household  savings  were  about  $17 
billion  lower  than  they  would  have  been  at 
last  year's  savings  rate. 

The  danger  is  that  the  savings  rate  will 
now  move  sharply  upward,  and  the  growth  of 
spending  will  be  slow.  The  rebate  provides  a 
quick  and  effective  way  to  Improve  the  finan- 
cial position  of  low-  and  middle-Income 
families  and  allow  them  to  maintain  their 
accustomed  expenditure.  The  February  sur- 
vey of  consumer  attitudes  done  by  Michigan's 
Survey  Research  Center  found  higher  con- 
fidence among  consumers  who  expected  a  tax 
reduction  than  among  those  who  did  not.  I 
have  no  difficulty  understanding  this  finding, 
although  it  seems  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues do. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
American  families  would  treat  the  tax  rebate 
very  differently  from  any  other  small  change 
In  their  Incomes.  Economists  are  very  good  at 
telling  us  what  we  already  know  and  one  of 
the  things  they  tell  us  is  that  people  who  re- 
ceive very  large  windfalls  do  not  spend  it  all 
very  quickly.  Now  that  is  a  very  good  theory 
for  the  winners  of  State  lotteries  and  the 
heirs  of  large  fortunes,  but  I  do  not  see  what 
It  has  to  do  with  the  average  American  fam- 
ily. For  the  median  family  the  rebate  would 
be  only  about  1'^  percent  of  annual  Income. 

For  once  the  economists  have  something 
useful  to  tell  \is,  for  their  studies  indicate 
that  small  temporary  changes  In  income, 
such  as  rebate,  get  treated  much  like  any 
other  Income.  They  show  that  the  rebate 
should  have  a  substantial  and  pronounced 
effect  on  consumption  expenditure  for  sev- 
eral quarters  after  It  is  paid,  which  Is  exactly 
what  it  was  Intended  to  do. 

Dr.  Thomas  Juster,  the  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Social  Research  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  recently  done  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  permanent  and  temporary  tax 
changes  on  consumer  spending  and  saving. 
He  found  no  significant  difference  between 
permanent  and  temporary  tax  changes. 

Prof.  Saul  Hymans  at  Michigan  examined 
the  effects  of  the  1975  tax  rebate  and  tax  cuts 
on  consumer  purchases.  He  found  a  huge 
increase  in  purchases  of  furniture  and  house- 
hold equipment  associated  with  the  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  arising  from  the  tax 
reductions. 

Arthur  Okun  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
in  studying  the  1968  tax  surcharge,  found 
that  the  experience  confirmed  "the  general 
efficacy  and  continued  desirability  of  flexible 
changes  In  personal  Income  tax  rates — up- 
ward- or  downward,  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary." 

Still  other  staidles  have  conflrmed  the  dif- 
ference In  the' effects  on  spending  of  large 
and  small  temporary  income  changes  to 
which  I  referred  previously. 

Mr-  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
withhold  the  economic  stimulus  this  coun- 
try needs  because  of  a  misapplication  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  or  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
abundant  evidence  which  supports  the  use 
of  the  rebate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  future  tax  revenues 
should  be  mortgaged  when  the  new  admin- 
istration Is  less  than  3  months  old,  and  stUl 
formulating  Its  programs,  if  a  clear  alterna- 
tive Is  readily  available.  1  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  go  further  In  attempting  to  devise 
permanent  tax  reductions  before  we  have 
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given  the  administration  an  opportunity  to 
present  its  proposals  for  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again  is  not  to  put  up  a  stop  sign. 
When  the  Senate  returns  from  recess  on 
April  18  it  will  immediately  consider  the  tax 
blU  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  declare  themselves 
in  support  of  a  steady  fiscal  policy  and  con- 
tinued economic  recovery  by  supporting  the 
fiscal  stimulus  provisions,  Including  the  re- 
bate, as  recommended  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

One  closing  point,  Mr.  President.  On  yes- 
terday the  Senate  Budget  Conmilttee  com- 
pleted its  consideration  of  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
That  resolution  Is  not  directly  relevant  to 
the  $50  tax  rebate,  except  to  this  degree :  that 
if  It  is  not  enacted,  It  will  affect  the  revenues 
we  can  expect  to  flow  from  the  Federal  tax 
structiu-e  In  1978. 

If  the  $50  tax  rebate  Is  not  approved,  or  if 
in  lieu  thereof  Congress  should  enact  into 
law  the  permanent  tax  reductions  proposed 
by  several  Republican  Senators — and  It  is 
their  prerogative  to  do  so — revenues  that  we 
can  anticipate  in  1978  will  be  lower  than 
those  provided  for  In  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Budget  Committee  yesterday.  The 
effect  WlU  be  a  larger  deficit,  lower  revenues, 
lesser  ability  to  deal  with  tax  reform  later 
this  year,  and  the  effects  on  the  economy 
which  I  have  taken  the  last  few  minutes  to 
describe  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

So  for  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  It 
makes  sense  to  enact  Into  law  this  feature  of 
the  President's  economic  stimulus  proposal., 

(Exhibit  2' 
Statement  of  Senator  Edmitnd  S.  Muskie 
ON  THE  Withdrawal  op  the  Amtnistra- 
tion's  Tax  Rebate 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Maine), 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
Issued  the  following  statement  concerning 
President  Carter's  withdrawal  of  support  for 
the  tax  rebate  and  business  tax  proposals: 

"The  Administration's  poUcy  reversal  on 
the  tax  rebate  Is  disappointing.  It  is  dis- 
appointing both  because  of  its  likely  eco- 
nomic effects  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
decision  was  taken. 

"The  economic  effects  of  this  decision  are 
likely  to  be  substantial.  It  raises  the  risk  of 
repeating  the  pattern  of  1976,  when  the 
economy  was  strong  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  slowed  down  sharply  at  the  end. 
This  action  Is  likely  to  cost  about  260,000 
Jobs  by  the  end  of  this  year,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Admmistratlon  is  asking  shoe 
workers,  and  those  in  other  depressed  indus- 
tries, to  bear  the  heavy  cost  of  imemploy- 
ment. The  Administration's  goal  of  reducing 
unemployment  below  6  percent  by  the  end 
of  1978  will  now  be  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

"These  costs  might  be  necessary  to  bear 
If  the  economy  was  In  danger  of  overheating 
and  additional  fiscal  restraint  was  required. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  Chairman 
Schultze  indicated  yesterday.  The  unusual 
price  Increases  in  the  last  several  months 
have  been  due  to  the  effects  of  the  winter  on 
food  and  energy  prices,  and  to  Inflationary 
momentum  In  the  economy.  They  have  not 
been  caused  by  excess  demand.  There  Is  no 
serious  prospect  that  the  rebat  .>  and  business 
tax  reUef  would  give  rise  to  such  excess 
demand. 

"The  fundamental  economic  reasons  for 
the  rebate  remain  valid.  The  Administration 
claims,  on  the  basis  of  strong  Industrial 
production  and  retail  sales  flgiires  for  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  that  the  rebate  Is  now 
'unnecessary.'  An  accurate  characterization 
of  these  data,  however,  would  be  that  the 
first  quarter  may  turn  out  to  be  less  bad 
than  we  had  feared.  It  now  appears  that  real 
GNP  grovrth  Is  likely  to  be  aroimd  6  percent. 


rather  than  the  3-4  percent  expected  earlier 
because  of  the  severe  weather.  Industrial 
production  has  rebounded  strongly  from  its 
winter  depression,  to  be  sure,  but  Is  still 
only  2.4  percent  above  its  1974  peak  and  5.5 
percent  above  its  level  of  a  year  ago.  Capacity 
utilization  in  manufacturing,  at  about  81 
percent.  Is  stlU  below  its  average  postwar 
level.  These  are  hardly  the  marks  of  an  econ- 
omy that  is  'overheating.'  With  7  million 
.Americans  out  of  work,  what  can  it  mean 
to  say  that  two-third  of  the  fiscal  year  1977 
stlmul\is  package  is  'unnecessary'? 

"The  tax  rebate  was  proposed  because  final 
sales  in  the  economy  had  been  growmg  at  a 
relatively  slow  pace  throughout  two  years  of 
recovery.  Two  months  of  good  retail  sales  do 
not  provide  a  sound  basis  for  an  abrupt  re- 
versal of  this  policy.  The  gain  in  retail  sales 
was  In  fact  stronger  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1976  than  In  the  most  recent  quarter,  and 
some  of  the  recent  strength  of  consumer 
spending  may  be  precisely  because  the  rebate 
was  expected.  The  protests  against  the  rebate 
have  not  come  from  low  and  middle  Income 
families.  Indeed,  many  consumers  are  count- 
ing on  the  rebate  for  relief  from  heavy  fuel 
bills.  How  can  we  expect  to  maintain  con- 
sumer confidence  If  we  cannot  maintain  a 
steady  fiscal  policy? 

"The  reversal  of  policy  suggests  a  kind  of 
'super  fine  tuning'  of  the  economy  which  Is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  economists.  As  I 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week,  'Should 
we  propose  stimulus  during  the  slowdown, 
oppose  It  when  Christmas  sales  turn  up,  pro- 
pose It  again  when  the  severe  winter  des- 
cends and  oppose  It  once  agam  when  spring 
raises  the  temperature  and  our  spirits?' 

"Both  the  personal  tax  rebate  and  the 
business  tax  relief  were  proposed  because  in- 
vestment demand  has  been  unusually  weak 
during  the  recovery.  There  still  is  no  evidence 
that  business  capital  spending  will  accelerate 
to  boost  the  recovery.  Is  stronger  Investment 
demand  now  'unnecessary'? 

"Another  factor  In  the  disappointing  re- 
covery has  been  slow  export  grovrth  due  to 
the  worldwide  nature  of  the  recession.  The 
Administration  stimulus  package  originally 
signalled  a  determination  to  provide  U.S. 
economic  leadership  in  world  recovery.  The 
stimulus  package  represented  a  commitment 
to  vigorous  expansion.  We  urged  some  reluc- 
tant and  Important  trading  partners  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  What  signals  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration sending  them  now?  Will  the  Admin- 
istration argue  at  the  economist  summit  In 
London  next  month  that  a  more  vigorous 
expansion  is  suddenly  'unnecessary'? 

"The  Administration's  action  Is  disappoint- 
ing, finally,  because  of  the  failure  to  coordi- 
nate fiscal  policy  decisions  with  the  Congress. 
Reasonable  men  can  certainly  differ  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  fiscal  policy  and 
such  differences  were  being  resolved  within 
the  legislative  process.  But  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  appeared  to  be  In  agree- 
ment on  the  required  direction  of  policy.  The 
Administration  had  proposed  additional 
stimulus,  and  the  Congress  had  revised  its 
fiscal  year  1977  budget  In  a  coordinated  ac- 
tion. The  Administration  has  now  made  an 
abrupt  policy  reversal  vrtthout  consideration 
of  the  Congressional  budget  process  and 
without  adequate  consultation  with  the 
Congress.  It  has  done  so  on  the  most  meagre 
and  preliminary  evidence.  It  may  prove 
much  more  difflciut  to  convince  consumers 
or  businesses  in  the  future  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  Is  committed  to  a  carefully  planned, 
deliberate  and  steady  fiscal  policy." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  pending  measure  does  not 
change  any  of  the  figures  which  were  in 
the  third  concurrent  resolution. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  The  ?alver  resolu- 
tion does  not  serve  that  ft  notion,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  and  djes  not  affect 
those  numbers  at  all.  But  he  validity  of 
those  numbers  is  very  muc  i  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  we  n,eed 
to  take  a  long  and  thoughtful  look  at 
those  numbers  in  the  light  (  f  these  devel- 
opments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  J]  I.  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  previous  n  marks  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  any  cl  ange  in  those 
numbers  will  be  forthcomi]  ig  later  on  in 
the  week,  perhaps,  or  next  \  'eek? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  More  like  y  next  week. 
There  is  not  that  much  pressure  for 
change  except  with  respec ;  to  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  for  t  le  1978  fiscal 
year.  Since  that  is  on  the  <  alendar,  and 
the  leadership  is  pushing  f  oi  its  consider- 
ation next  week,  we  may  h£  ve  to  move  a 
little  more  rapidly  than  we  might  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JF  .  The  Budget 
Committee  would  need  to  ac  ;  if  any  num- 
bers were  to  be  changed  pric  r  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  1978  budget? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  •  hink  so,  al- 
though I  would  say  to  the  Senator  our 
initial  examination  of  the  1 978  numbers 
does  not  suggest  that  the  cl  anges  in  the 
1978  budget  would  be  significantly  large. 
The  reason  for  that,  of  cours  e,  is  that  the 
tax  rebate  was  a  one-shot  d  jal,  with  the 
total  impact  in  fiscal  year  1  )77.  There  is 
some  impact  on  fiscal  year  978,  and  we 
do  want  to  look  at  it,  but  it  vill  be  much 
smaller  than  the  fiscal  year  1977  impact. 
That  is  the  big  point,  the  fis  :al  1977  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  apprecia^  the  pres- 
ence of  my  good  friend  fron  >  Oklahoma, 
who  is  the  ranking  Republiian  member 
of  the  committee.  This  a;tlon  meets 
with  his  approval,  as  I  imder  itand  it,  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him  it  this  time. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  agreement  with  Chairrr  an  Muskie 
that  the  action  he  recomirends  is  en- 
tirely in  order.  I  would  like  to  raise  one 
point  with  the  chairman  ofithe  Budget 
Committee,  if  I  may  get  ht  attention, 
as  to  something  we  have  di  «;ussed  pri- 
vately here  on  the  Senate  floor,  that 
has  to  do  with  whether  or  nc  t  the  action 
the  Senate  is  about  to  take  x  ill  preclude 
action  on  a  permanent  tax  cut,  if  the 
Senate  wishes  to  get  into  tl  at. 

As  I  understand,  this  actloi  i  still  leaves 
room  for  a  permanent  tax  c  it  If  we  de- 
sire to  get  hitothat  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senato;  is  correct; 
there  is  still  room  in  the  Th  rd  Concur- 
rent Resolution  for  tax  reduc  ;ions  unless 
that  resolution  is  changed  and  this 
waiver  resolution  does  not  ( hange  It. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  fu  rther  thing 
to  the  Senator  from  Virgin  a  with  re- 
spect to  this  waiver  resolutlm,  a  point 
that  may  have  escaped  my  nind  a  few 
moments  ago:  the  waiver  r  solution  Is 
also  required,  technically.  t<  cover  the 
extension  of  the  1975  tax  cits  into  the 
next  fiscal  year.  As  the  Sena  bor  will  re- 
call, under  an  amendmrait  ofl  ered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Vllen)  last 
year,  we  continued  those  taj  cuts  until 
the  end  of  this  calendar  yes  r. 
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The  tax  bill  extends  those  tax  cuts 
through  calendar  year  1978.  Technically, 
because  those  cuts  would  not  become  ef- 
fective until  fiscal  year  1978,  a  waiver  is 
required  for  that  purpose.  So  this  waiver 
Is  very  much  needed  technically  for  that 
purpose.  I  did  not  want  to  abuse  the  Sen- 
ator's reliance  on  my  information. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  congratulate  the 
chairman  for  the  fine  presentation  he 
has  made. 

Mr.     President,     I     ask    unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
fioor  during  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3477.  We  will  have  that  revenue  measure 
before  us  after  we  complete  action  on 
this  resolution. 
From  the  Finance  Committee: 
Michael  Stem,  Bob  Willan,  Bill  Morris, 
Charles  Bruce,  Bill  Galvin,  Gordon  Gil- 
man,  and  Dave  Swoap. 
Prom  the  Joint  Tax  Committee: 
Bobby    Shapiro.    Jim    Wetzler,    Bob 
Strauss,  Mike  Bird,  Herb  Chabot,  Paul 
Oosterhuls,  Bill  Lieber,  Dianne  Bennett, 
Michelle  Scott,  Mark  McConaghy,  Don 
Ricketts,  and  Randy  Weiss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
reason  for  further  discussion  and  I  see 
no  other-Senators  seeking  recognition. 
I  suggest  we  act  on  the  resolution. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  before 
doing  that,  will  the  Senator  respond  to  a 
question? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  understand,  the 
necessity  for  the  waiver  comes  about,  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  Budget  Act  Is  writ- 
ten and  not  because  of  the  President's 
action  in  suggesting  that  the  $50  rebate 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

Mr.    MUSKIE.    That    is    correct.    Of 
course,  the  waiver  resolution  has  been 
pending  on  the  Senate  calendar  for  some 
weeks  and  predated  the  President's  de- 
cision on  the  $50  tax  rebate.  The  only 
question  before  us  today  was  whether  or 
not  we  should  reconsider  the  basis  on 
which  the  waiver  resolution  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  before  we  take  up  the  tax 
bill.  It  was  my  feeling  that  there  was  no 
need  to  reconsider  it.  It  was  required  in 
the  first  instance  for  only  two  provisions 
of  the  tax  bill.  One  was  the  $50  tax  re- 
bate, which  would  appear  to  be  moot 
now  that  it  has  been  withdrawn  or  Is 
proposed  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  bill; 
and,  second,  we  needed  the  waiver  reso- 
lution In  order  to  continue  the  1975  tax 
cuts  through  calendar  year  1978.  So  our 
action  in  approving  this  waiver  resolu- 
lution  will  not  in  any  way  be  a  reflection 
on  the  merits  of  the  President's  action. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  assume  the  waiver 
resolution  as  pending  before  us  now  does 
not  prejudge  that  question  and  that  the 
Congress  could  either  agree  with  the 
President's  suggestion,  disagree  with  It, 
or  adopt  any  other  alternatives  which 
are  within  the  targets  established  by  the 
third  concurrent  resolution. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct 


May  I  make  this  point  also :  He  knows 
as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
that  waiver  resolutions  do  not  represent 
judgments  on  the  substantive  issue  of  a 
piece  of  legislation  to  which  they  apply 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  The  only 
question  that  we  consider,  when  we  con- 
sider a  waiver  resolution,  is  whether 
there  are  adequate  reasons  why  the  leg- 
islation requiring  the  waiver  failed  to 
meet  all  the  procedural  requirements  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

When  we  are  asked  to  consider  a  piece 
of  legislation  out  of  the  ordinary  budget 
process  sequence,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  taken  the  position  that  It  must  have 
a  very  good  reason  for  approving  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  When  we  give 
the  green  light  we  are  not  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  merits.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  reason  I  took  the 
time  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question 
and  I  appreciate  the  response.  Is  that 
some  Members  were  suggesting  that  the 
waiver  resolution  was  required  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  or  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President.  I  just  wanted  the 
record  to  be  very  clear  that,  as  a  matter 
Of  fact,  the  waiver  resolution  is  totally 
unrelated  to  that  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
and  the  Senate  still  have  the  same  lati- 
tude to  make  decisions  they  did  under 
the  third  concurrent  resolution 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
I  asked  the  committee  to  reconsider  the 
waiver  resolution  only  for  the  purpose  of 
using  this  occasion  to  give  the  Budget 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  policy  op- 
tion which  it  would  like  to  pursue.  The 
overwhelming  response  of  the  commit- 
tee was  that  it  did  not,  and  so  we  come 
here  simply  supporting  the  waiver  resolu- 
tion for  the  reasons  that  we  reported  It 
In  the  first  Instance. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TAX    REDUCTION     AND     SIMPLIFICATION     ACT 
OP    1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (H.R.  3477) .  to  provide  a  refund  of 
1976  individual  Income  taxes,  and  other  pay- 
ments, to  reduce  individual  aftd  business  In- 
come taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simplification 
and  reform. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.    155 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  wish  to 
modify  the  committee  amendments  as 
follows,  and  I  do  so  modify  them : 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  the  matter  relating  to  title  I  of  the 
bill. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out  through  line  7  on  page  26. 
On  page  62,  line  3.  strike  out  "AprU  30," 
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and   insert   In   lieu   thereof  the   following: 
"May  31. ". 

On  page  64,  line  16,  strike  out  "April  30," 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May  31,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  are  so  modified. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  due 
course,  after  I  have  made  my  statement 
in  chief,  and  perh""s  after  others  have 
made  their  opening  statements,  I  intend 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
bill  to  delete  title  I  and  also  to  delete  the 
reference  to  title  I  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. If  that  motion  is  objected  to,  then 
I  will  make  a  motion  to  recommit  and 
report  back  forthwith  without  title  I  in 
the  bill.  Title  I  relates  to  the  $50  refund 
which  the  President  recommended  and 
then,  after  the  passage  of  time,  he  felt  it 
was  no  longer  desirable  to  proceed  with 
that  recommendation.  I  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  by  all  concerned  that,  in 
view  of  the  change  of  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  that  major  item,  it  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill.  We  will  proceed 
to  do  that  one  way  or  the  other,  either 
by  unanimous  consent  or  by  motion, 
later  in  the  handling  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Re- 
duction and  Simplification  Act  of  1977, 
as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, is  the  first  major  tax  legislation 
of  the  95th  Congress.  First,  it  addresses 
the  need  for  increased  consumer  spend- 
ing and  business  Investment  to  provide 
the  additional  economic  stimulus  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  1977  and  1978.  With  such  ad- 
ditional growth,  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
duce unemployment  without  reigniting 
infiation.  Second,  the  bill  addresses  the 
need  to  simplify  our  tax  system  so  that 
taxpayers  can  more  easily  and  accurately 
fill  out  their  tax  returns. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  of  us 
who  still  believe  that  there  Is  need  for 
economic  stimulus,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  stimulation  for  the 
economy  that  remains  in  this  bill. 

In  the  9  months  ending  in  March  1976, 
the  value  of  goods  and  services  produced 
in  the  country,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  8  percent.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1976,  however,  the 
economy  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.5 
percent;  in  the  third  quarter  this  rate 
fell  to  3.9  percent,  and  in  the  fourth 
quarter  it  fell  to  2.6  percent.  Even  though 
there  are  indications  that  growth  Im- 
proved In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  economy  Is  operating  well  below  its 
potential. 

Along  with  this  sluggish  economic 
growth,  there  has  been  persistently  high 
unemployment,  which  Is  of  great  concern 
to  the  committee.  The  imemployment 
rate  averaged  above  7.5  percent  in  1976. 
More  than  7  million  Americans  are  un- 
able to  find  employment.  The  sluggish 
economy  which  has  resulted  in  this  high 
unemployment  has  particularly  hurt  the 
poor  and  disadvantaiged. 

The  Finance  Committee  concluded 
that  the  tax  stimulus  should  consist  of  a 
permanent  tax  cut  to  Increase  con- 
sumer spending,  a  jobs  tax  credit  to  cre- 
ate additional  employment,  and  also  an 
increased  investment  credit  designed  to 
stimulate  investment.  In  line  with  Pres- 
ident   Carter's    recommendations,    the 


committee  has  agreed  to  delete  the  tax 
rebate  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  has  added  the  in- 
creased investment  credit  to  the  House 
bill,  because  spending  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  continues  to  be  sluggish  as 
well;  and,  if  not  reversed,  the  current 
shortfall  in  plant  expansion  will  lead  to 
production  bottlenecks  late  in  the  re- 
covery and  a  renewal  of  the  Inflationary 
pressures  comparable  to  those  that  were 
experienced  in  1973  and  1974.  The  weak- 
ness in  new  plant  and  equipment  expend- 
itures is  highlighted  by  noting  that  at 
this  point  in  previous  recoveries,  such  in- 
vestment averaged  5.3  percent  above  the 
previous  peak.  In  this  recovery,  invest- 
ment remains  at  11.8  percent  below  the 
previous  peak. 

On  balance,  the  Finance  Committee 
concluded  that  there  was  a  need  for  an 
economic  stimulus  to  Insure  that  steady 
growth  would  proceed  through  1977  and 
1978  and  reduce  the  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  unemployment.  An  overall  tax 
and  spending  package  for  fiscal  year  1978 
of  $18  billion,  of  which  $8  billion  repre- 
sents extension  of  existing  tax  cuts, 
seemed  to  balance  the  competing  objec- 
tives of  a  reduced  level  of  unemployment 
and  a  continued  moderation  in  rates  of 
inflation. 

As  the  Senate  and  most  of  the  Nation 
are  aware,  I  publicly  supported  the  re- 
bate on  national  television  a  little  over  a 
week  ago.  The  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed remains  quite  high,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  good  case  for  providing  a  tem- 
porary stimulus  to  consumer  spending  in 
the  middle  of  this  year.  Until  recently, 
the  administration  shared  this  view  and 
testified  before  the  Finance  Committee 
on  the  need  for  the  rebate. 

However,  in  recent  weeks  economic  in- 
dicators suggest  that  the  economy  per- 
formed better  than  expected  In  Febru- 
ary and  March.  President  Carter  has  de- 
cided that  the  economy  no  longer  needs 
the  rebate,  and  he  has  urged  us  to  delete 
it  from  the  bill.  In  view  of  this  request, 
the  committee  amendment  deletes  the 
rebate. 

The  committee  also  retains  two  impor- 
tant tax  reductions  for  individuals.  The 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction  pro- 
vides a  tax  cut  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6 
billion  for  47  million  taxpayers.  Most  of 
this  tax  reduction  goes  to  people  with 
low  incomes. 

Also,  the  committee  bill  retains  the 
House  extension  through  1978  of  the  tax 
cuts  enacted  as  economic  stimulus  meas- 
ures in  1975.  If  these  are  allowed  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1977  as  presently 
scheduled,  the  stimulus  In  this  bill  would 
be  almost  entirely  offset. 

The  second  problem  this  bill  addresses 
is  the  burden  on  taxpayers  in  flUing  out 
their  individual  income  tax  returns.  Each 
spring  we  hear  that  the  tax  forms  have 
become  longer  and  more  complicated. 
Almost  50  percent  of  all  taxpayers  pay 
other  people  to  get  assistance  in  filling 
out  their  tax  returns.  In  addition,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  reported 
that  signiflcant  numbers  of  tax  returns 
filed  early  this  year  contained  errors. 
The  major  sources  of  errors  Involved 
computing  the  standard  deduction  and 
computing  the  general  tax  credit. 


I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  been 
able  to  make  a  major  effort  toward  sim- 
plification in  this  bill.  This  has  been 
achieved  by  revising  and  raising  the 
standard  deduction,  and  building  it,  as 
well  as  the  general  tax  credit  and  the 
personal  exemptions,  directly  into  tax 
tables.  Thus,  taxpayers  will  have  to  go 
through  fewer  steps  to  complete  their 
tax  returns.  They  will  simply  look  up  In 
the  tax  table  the  amount  of  tax  due 
rather  than  perform  many  calculations. 
These  tables  will  be  used  by  96  percent 
of  all  taxpayers. 

Overall,  the  committee  bill  provides 
$2  billion  of  tax  cuts  for  individuals,  and 
$900  million  for  businesses  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  For  fiscal  year  1978,  the  committee 
bill  provides  $14.9  billion  of  tax  cuts  to 
individuals,  and  $3.4  billion  to  businesses. 
Unlike  the  House  bill,  the  tax  cut  for 
business  is  in  the  form  of  a  stimulus  for 
new  investment  as  well  as  a  stimulus  for 
the  hiring  of  new  employees.  The  House 
bill  only  provided  for  a  tax  credit  for  new 
employees.  The  change  in  the  effective 
date  for  certain  retroactive  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  will  reduce 
revenues  by  $400  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  the  authorizations  for  the  WIN 
program  will  increase  outlays  by  $400 
million  in  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

I  shall  now  review  the  specific  provl- 
siors  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  first  part  of  the  tax  cut  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  standard  deduction,  which 
also  provides  a  major  simplification, 
which  I  will  discuss  later.  In  revie^^'ing 
the  House  bill,  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned that  the  House  created  a  "mar- 
riage penalty"  of  $1,800  for  everyone. 
Under  current  law,  this  reduction  in  the 
standard  deduction  resulting  from  get- 
ting married  ranged  from  $1,300  to  $2,- 
000.  By  making  it  $1,800  for  everyone, 
the  House  bill  worsened  the  situation  for 
large  numbers  of  persons.  Accordingly 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  changed  the 
standard  deduction  in  the  House  bill  to 
a  flat  $2,200  for  single  persons  and  $3,200 
for  heads  of  households  and  married 
couples  filing  jointly.  Under  present  law 
the  standard  deduction  ranges  from  $1,- 
700  to  $2,400  for  single  pensons  and  from 
$2,100  to  $2,800  for  joint  returns.  These 
changes  are  to  be  reflected  in  reduced 
withholding  beginning  on  June  1  of  this 
year.  This  higher  standard  deduction 
provides  a  $1.5  billion  tax  cut  in  flscal 
year  1977  and  $8.1  billion  in  1978.  The 
full  year,  permanent  revenue  loss  is 
approximately  $6  billion. 

The  second  part  of  the  committee's 
bill  tax  cut  is  an  elective  program  of  an 
additional  2  percentage  points  in  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  or  a  new  jobs  tax 
credit.  The  flrst  part  of  the  tax  cut 
package  Is  designed  to  increase  con- 
sumer spending  and  stimulate  economic 
growth.  The  House  bill  provided  for  only 
a  new  jobs  tax  credit.  The  committee, 
however,  was  concerned  that  new  in- 
vestment has  been  at  a  low  level,  and 
concluded  that  an  additional  investment 
tax  credit  would  signiflcantly  raise  in- 
vestment. 

The  committee  bill  modifies  the  House 
new  jobs  tax  credit  in  a  number  of  ways 
which  will  enhance  its  effectiveness  and 
limit  possible  abuses.  The  new  jobs  cred- 
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it  under  the  Hoiise  bill 
$40,000   per   employer 
credit  equivalent  to  hiring 
ployees.  The  committee 
this  ceiling  to  make  the 
with  respect  to  a  larger 
work  force.  Under  the  Houle 
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the  Federal  Unemploymefit 
PUT  A— in  excess  of  103 
wages  paid  in  the  prior  . 
keep  the  overall  revenue 
credit  within  the  total  siz< 
age,  the  rate  of  credit  was 
percent. 

The  committee 
fles  the  House  jobs  tax 
possible    abuses.    First 
amendment  requires  that 
their  ordinary  deduction 
the  amoimt  of  the  credit, 
vent  individuals  in  high 
receiving  tax  reductions 
jobs  credit  that  exceed  1 
the  wages  paid  to  new 
ond,  in  order  to  prevent 
large  tax  reductions  to 
committee  amendment 
on  which  the  credit  is 
more  than  50  percent  of 
FUTA  wages. 

The  third  part  of  the  ta: 
is  the  extension  of  the 
through  1978.  This  will 
the  economy.  The  extensior 
through  1978  is  needed  for 
economic  growth,  and  . 
tension  early  in  the  year  is 
enable  consumers  and 
their  affairs  through  1978 
tainty  about  tax  policy. 

These  tax  cuts  include 
credit,  the  earned  Income 
porate  rate  reductions  for 
nesses.  The  general  tax 
greater  of  $35  per  capita  oi 
the  first  $9,000  of  taxable 
tension  of  the  general  tax 
duce  revenues  by  $6.8 
year  1978,  and  $3.9  billion 
1979. 

The  earned  income  ._. 
percent  of  the  first  $4,000 
come,  phased  out  as     __ 
come  rises  from  $4,000  to 
limited  to  families  with  _ 
dren  and  may  exceed  tax  . 
extension  of  the  provision 
revenues  by  $1.3  billion  ir 
1979. 

The  corporate  tax 
parts:  An  increase  in  the  _ 
tion  from  $25,000  to  $50,000 
tion  in  the  tax  rate  from  22 
on  the  first  $25,000  of  .„, 
income.  Extension  of  this 
duces  revenues  by  $1 
year  1978  and  $1.3  billion 
1979. 

Overall,  the  1-year  _. 

individual  and  business  taxe  3 
taxes  by  $7.8  billion  in  fiscal 
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ing  out  of  the  individual  in 
turn.  This  simplification  is 
revising  the  standard 
tax  tables.  Since  the 
is  raised  to  a  flat  $2,200  for 
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and  $3,200  for  married  couples  filing 
jointly  and  heads  of  households,  the  tax 
tables  and  rate  schedules  will  have  the 
standard  deduction  built  into  them. 
Thus,  a  typical  taxpayer  who  does  not 
itemize  will  simply  find  his  tax  In  tables 
based  on  adjusted  gross  income  and  the 
number  of  his  exemptions.  Because  the 
standard  deduction  is  built  into  the 
tables,  taxpayers  who  Itemize  their  de- 
ductions will  deduct  only  the  amount  of 
their  deductions  in  excess  of  $2,200  or 
$3,200,  depending  on  whether  they  are 
single  or  married.  Thus,  the  standard  de- 
duction is  changed  into  a  floor  under 
itemized  deductions. 

This  simplification  reduces  the  number 
of  steps  a  taxpayer  who  does  not  itemize 
his  deductions  must  make  to  compute  his 
taxes  from  eight  to  two.  For  a  taxpayer 
who  itemizes  his  deductions,  the  sim- 
plification reduces  the  number  of  steps 
from  eight  to  six. 

The  increase  in  what  is  now  the  stand- 
ard deduction  will  mean  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  worthwhile  for  7  million  tax- 
payers to  itemize  deductions,  reducing 
the  number  of  taxpayers  who  itemize 
their  deductions  to  24  percent  of  the 
total.  Also,  96  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
will  be  able  to  find  their  taxes  from  the 
tax  table  without  having  to  make 
separate  calculations  of  their  personal 
exemptions  as  general  tax  credit. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  economic 
stimulus  and  simplification,  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  added  several  provisions 
related  -to  the  retroactive  exclusion  of 
sick  pay  and  income  earned  abroad  as 
a  result  of  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act. 
These  provisions  will  now  take  effect  this 
calendar  year,  rather  than  in  calendar 
1976,  and  accordingly  will  alleviate  what 
otherwise  would  be  midue  hardship. 

The  committee  bill  added  three  other 
tax  provisions  to  the  House  bill,  relating 
to  business  use  of  the  home  for  day  care, 
rapid  amortization  for  child  care  facil- 
ities and  travel  expenses  away  from  home 
for  State  legislators.  Further,  the  com- 
mittee added  a  provision  to  increase  the 
authorizations  for  the  WIN  program  by 
$435  million  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979. 

The  committee  also  provided  for  a  se- 
ries of  studies  and  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  economic  and  employment 
impact  of  the  principal  temporary  tax 
changes  in  the  bill— the  new  jobs  tax 
credit  and  the  increased  investment  cred- 
it— by  the  Etepartment  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

This  package  of  economic  stimulus  and 
simplification  is  the  first  step  we  are 
taking  to  regain  our  economic  health  and 
achieve  a  tax  system  that  is  easily  com- 
phed  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  the  committee  amendments  to 
H.R.  3477. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
objections  to  modifying  the  bill  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing. When  we  discussed  the  rebate  in 
the  committee  this  morning,  it  was 
imanimously  agreed  that  we  should  rec- 
ommend that  title  I  be  stricken  from  the 


bill.  I  have  submitted  a  modification  of 
the  Committee  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk  to  strike  title  I,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  I  be  stricken 
along  with  the  reference  to  title  I  in  the 
table  of  contents. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  would  like  to  make  certain  for  the 
record  just  what  is  Involved  here  that 
will  be  stricken. 

What  would  be  stricken  under  the 
unanimous  consent  proposed? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  $50  tax  rebate  which 
was  passed  by  the  House.  The  rebate  is 
a  part  of  the  House  language  in  the  bill, 
and  the  committee  agreed  this  morning 
to  delete  the  rebate. 

When  we  discussed  the  $50  tax  re- 
bate in  committee  this  morning,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  it  was  agreed  that  be- 
cause of  the  improved  economic  condi- 
tions and  also  the  President's  concern 
about  infiation  and  the  passage  of  time, 
the  rebate  should  be  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  more  question.  That 
means  there  would  remain  before  the 
Senate  as  the  pending  business  the  House 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  aU  rights  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  bill  or  add-ons  will  still  be  preserved? 
Mr.  LONG.   The  Senator  is   exactly 
correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No  objection  on  my  part. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  what  the  Finance 
Committee  did  today  and  what  it  recom- 
mends to  the  Senate  is  to  follow  Presi- 
dent Carter's  recommendation  that  the 
$50  tax  rebate  be  eliminated  from  the 
pending  legislation. 

President  Carter  last  week  stated  that 
enactment  of  this  $50  rebate  would  be 
inflationary.  The  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  today  re- 
iterated that  statement  saying  that  the 
rebate  would  be  inflationary. 

The  proposed  $50  rebate  would  reduce 
revenue  by  approximately  $10  billion. 
The  rebate,  however,  is  only  one  part  of 
the  President's  total  economic  package. 
The  other  part  provides  for  an  increase 
in  spending  of  from  $20  to  $22  billion. 
The  rebate,  therefore,  is  approximately 
one-third  of  the  President's  total  eco- 
nomic prc^ram. 

What  the  Senator  from  Virginia  sug- 
gests is  that,  if  the  $50  rebate  Is  Infla- 
tionary, as  President  Carter  says  it  is 
and  as  the  Treasury  Department  says  it 
is,  a  proposition  to  which  I  agree,  then 
most  certainly  an  increase  of  $20  to  $22 
billion  in  spending  is  even  more  infla- 
tionary. 

While  I  shall  support  the  proposal  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion go  further  than  it  has  gone  and 
scrap  its  proposed  increase  in  spending 
of  $20  to  $22  billion.  Most  certainly  this 
spending  wUl  be  highly  inflationary.  It 
certainly  Is  bound  to  be  highly  inflation- 
ary as  compared  to  the  $10  billion  rebate 
which  both  the  President  and  the  Treas- 
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luy  Department  state  would  be  infla- 
tionary. 

I  believe  that  what  we  should  do  with 
this  entire  package  Is  to  concur  In  the 
President's  proposal  to  eliminate  the  re- 
bate and  then,  having  done  that,  elimi- 
nate the  increase  In  spending  which  he 
proposes;  because  that,  too,  would  be  in- 
flationary, just  as  the  President  says  the 
rebate  would  be  inflationary. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  agreement  on  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  apologize. 
I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the  request 
was  made.  Will  the  Senator  restate  It, 
please? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  request  is  to  elimi- 
nate title  I,  which  is  the  $50  rebate,  and 
reference  to  it  in  the  table  of  contents. 
That,  basically,  Is  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  have  done.  Appar- 
ently the  logic  of  the  Senator's  position 
got  through  to  the  President  during  the 
recess.  The  committee  has  considered 
the  matter  this  morning,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  that  the  rebate 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understood  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  was  going  to  move 
to  recommit  this  bill,  with  instructions 
to  delete  title  I.  Is  that  not  now  the  case? 
Mr.  LONG.  If  I  am  unable  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  rebate, 
I  will  make  the  recommittal  motion; 
but  I  hope  we  can  do  the  same  thing  by 
imanimous  consent.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  object  to 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  certainly  do  not  object. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
President  flnally  saw  the  wisdom  of  my 
views  In  striking  the  rebate.  But  he  also 
said  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  in- 
crease of  2  percent  In  the  investment  tax 
credit  deleted,  and  I  am  curious  as  to 
why  the  Senator  is  not  also  including 
that  in  his  request. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  investment  tax  credit 
provision  is  something  that  the  commit- 
tee thought  well  of,  and  it  is  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  that  should  be  voted 
on  by  the  Senate.  Of  course,  if  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  agree  with  it,  he  has  evei-y 
right  to  oppose  it  in  any  fashion  he 
wishes.  He  either  can  object  to  it  when 
it  is  voted  on  or  he  can  move  to  strike 
it.  He  has  his  options  with  regard  to 
that.  There  are  some  Senators  who 
strongly  favor  the  2-percentage  point 
increase  in  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
even  though  the  President  has  changed 
his  view  with  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Senators,  of  course,  who  favor  the  re- 
bate. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  merits  of 
the  argimient  at  this  point.  If  the  Presi- 
dent was  correct,  that  the  economic  in- 
dicators are  such  that  the  rebate  is  no 
longer  necessary — and  I  certainly  agree 
with  him,  and  I  even  agree  with  him  on 
other  groimds  besides  that  one — if  the 
economic  indicators  are  such  that  he 


felt  comfortable  in  deleting  that  and  in 
deleting  the  increase  In  the  investment 
tax  credit,  I  simply  think  we  should 
honor  both  requests.  I  am  prepared  to 
go  further  and  to  take  the  jobs  incen- 
tive provision  out,  too,  which  seems  to 
me  like  an  administrative  nightmare, 
and  leave  the  increase  In  personal  re- 
ductions and  personal  income  credits, 
the  earned  Income  credits,  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senate  may  want  to 
do  that.  The  Senator  certain^  does  not 
restrict  himself  In  any  respect  whatso- 
ever by  agreeing  that  we  eliminate  the 
$50  refund.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
go  along  with  us  on  eliminating  the  $50 
refimd  now;  and  If  he  wishes  to  oppose 
the  Investment  tax  credit  or  the  job  In- 
centive credit,  he  can  exercise  his  right 
to  do  so  when  we  get  to  that  matter. 
Those  provisions  are  not  in  title  I  of  the 
bill  which  I  am  asking  consent  to  strike. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  if  the  matter  went 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  there 
is  no  question  as  to  how  it  would  come 
back  to  the  floor.  It  would  come  back 
in  the  same  form.  I  think  that  is  very 
much  the  consensus  of  the  committee. 
So  I  believe  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
let  the  manager  of  the  bill  handle  It 
under  the  procedure  he  has  outlined. 
That  would  get  us  a  much  quicker  res- 
olution of  the  issue  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  the  Senator  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  and  debate  it  here.  I 
think  the  result  is  going  to  be  the  same 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  disposed  to  honor  that  request,  but 
I  should  like  to  make  this  point  before 
withdrawing  my  objection. 

I  was  just  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  talking  about  $22  billion  in  ex- 
penditures, which  he  felt  was  unneces- 
sary. The  Treasury  incurs  a  deficit  In 
two  ways:  One  Is  through  outright  ex- 
penditures of  money  we  do  not  have;  the 
other  is  through  tax  incentives  by  which 
the  Treasury  actually  collects  less  in 
taxes.  One  builds  a  deficit  just  as  fast  as 
the  other  method.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  increase  in  the  investment  tax 
credit  to  12  percent  was  going  to  cost  the 
Treasury  $2  billion.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  jobs  incentive  provision  is  going  to 
cost  the  Treasury. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I,  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  feel  that  we  have 
to  get  cracking  on  balancing  the  budget 
and  helping  the  President  keep  his  com- 
mitment for  1981. 1  am  prepared  to  help 
him  in  both  ways — cutting  down  on  ex- 
penditures and  cutting  down  on  im- 
necessary  tax  incentives. 

In  any  event.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's viewpoint,  and  I  am  going  to  accede 
to  his  request,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  probably  will  offer  amendments 
to  strike  both  of  those  other  parts  of 
title  n  as  soon  thereafter  as  I  can. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
3477,  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act,  will  provide  needed  tax  relief 
for  individuals  and  at  the  same  time  sim- 
plify our  tax  system  for  the  average 


American.  The  increase  in  the  standard 
deduction  in  this  legislation  would  cut 
taxes  for  about  two-thirds  of  all  taxpay- 
ers by  an  average  of  over  $100.  These  tax 
reductions  would  provide  a  partial  offset 
to  inflation  for  the  average  American 
family. 

The  bill  would  also  considerably  sim- 
plify Income  tax  returns  and  the  tax 
computation  for  almost  all  individual 
taxpayers.  At  present,  a  family  of  four 
with  a  $15,000  Income  which  claims  the 
standard  deduction  has  to  make  six  com- 
putations involving  deductions,  exemp- 
tions, and  a  tax  credit.  Using  the  simpli- 
fied form  proposed  by  this  legislation, 
they  would  make  no  computations,  rather 
they  would  simply  look  in  the  new  tax 
tables  to  determine  the  amount  of  tax 
they  owe. 

H.R.  3477  extends  the  1977  individual 
and  corporate  tax  reductions  through 
1978,  including  the  general  tax  credit, 
the  earned  income  credit,  and  the  cor- 
porate rate  reductions.  Failure  to  extend 
these  provisions  would  result  In  a  tax  In- 
crease for  tens  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  simplification 
provisions  of  H.R,  3477  will  help  ease  the 
burden  on  taxpayers  in  filling  out  their 
individual  Income  tax  returns.  Complex 
Federal  tax  forms  have  caused  millions 
of  Americans  to  make  errors  when  they 
filed  their  income  tax  returns  this  year. 
It  is  getting  to  the  point  that  It  takes  a 
certified  public  accountant  to  fill  out 
even  the  short  version  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  return.  Back  In  1954,  all  you 
had  to  be  able  to  do  was  add  and  fill  in 
about  30  blanks  if  you  used  the  short 
form.  But  today,  according  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  you  have  to  add, 
subtract,  calculate  percentages,  multi- 
ply, and  fill  in  50  blanks.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  reports  that  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  current  tax  season 
about  11.5  percent  of  the  tax  returns  us- 
ing the  short  form  contained  errors.  At 
this  rate  some  2.1  million  of  all  the  short 
forms  filed  will  have  errors.  The  major 
sources  of  error  Involved  computing  the 
standard  deduction  and  computing  the 
general  tax  credit.  The  taxes  people  pay 
are  enough  of  a  burden  without  forcing 
them  to  hire  a  lawyer  or  an  accountant 
to  learn  how  much  they  owe. 

This  bill  makes  a  major  effort  toward 
simplification.  This  is  achieved  by  revis- 
ing and  raising  the  standard  deduction, 
and  building  it,  as  well  as  the  general  tax 
credit  and  the  personal  exemptions,  di- 
rectly into  the  tax  tables.  Thus,  taxpay- 
ers will  have  fewer  steps  to  go  through  to 
complete  their  tax  returns.  They  will 
simply  look  up  in  the  tax  table  the 
amount  due  rather  than  perform  many 
calculations.  This  wUl  be  true  for  most 
taxpayers  who  itemize  their  deductions 
as  well  as  almost  all  those  who  take  the 
standard  deduction. 

The  increase  in  what  is  now  the  stand- 
ard deduction  will  mean  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  worth  while  for  over  7  million 
taxpayers  to  itemize  deductions,  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  taxpayers  who  itemize 
their  deductions  to  25  percent.  Also, 
about  95  percent  of  all  taxpayers  will  be 
able  to  find  their  taxes  from  the  tax 
table  without  having  to  make  separate 
calculations. 
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The  Senate  Finance  Co  nmlttee  bill 
changes  the  standard  deduc  ;ion  to  a  flat 
$2,200  for  single  persons  ar  d  $3,200  for 
married  couples  filing  joirtly  and  for 
heads  of  households.  Under  present  law, 
the  standard  deduction  rani  es  from  $1,- 
700  to  $2,400  for  single  perse  ns  and  from 
$2,100  to  $2,800  for  joint  re  ;ums.  These 
changes  are  to  be  reflectec  in  reduced 
withholding  beginning  May  .. 

Inflation  alone  boosted  i  icome  taxes 
by  $5  billion  in  1976  as  infli  ,tion  pushed 
wage  earners  into  higher  tax  brackets. 
The  tax  cut  will  help  ofifseb  this  infla- 
tion-induced tax  increase. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
also  extends  the  1977  tax  ( uts  through 
1978.  This  will  strengthen  he  economy 
because  extension  of  these  <  uts  through 
1978  is  needed  for  our  coiitinued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  provldinf  this  exten- 
sion early  in  the  year  is  neci  ssary  to  en- 
able consumers  and  busine  ises  to  plan 
their  affairs  through  1978  wl  ;h  some  cer- 
tainty about  tax  policy. 

These  tax  cuts  include  th<  general  tax 
credit,  the  earned  income  credit,  and 
corporate  rate  reductions  f  o  ■  small  busi- 
nesses. The  general  tax  cred  t  equals  the 
greater  of  $35  per  capita  or  2  percent  of 
the  first  $9,000  of  taxable  ncome.  The 
earned  income  credit  equal  10  percent 
of  the  first  $4,000  of  earned  income, 
phased  out  as  adjusted  g  -oss  income 
raises  from  $4,000  to  $8,000.  It  Is  limited 
to  families  with  dependents  ind  may  ex- 
ceed tax  liability.  The  corpc  rate  tax  re- 
duction has  two  parts :  an  im  rease  in  the 
surtax  exemption  from  $25,300  to  $50,- 
000.  and  a  reduction  In  the  t  lx  rate  from 
22  percent  to  20  percent  on  t  le  first  $25,- 
000  of  corporate  taxable  inc  ome. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  this  bill  in- 
cludes an  optional  job  creati  )n  tax  cred- 
it for  1977  and  1978  to  stimu  ate  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector,  e  specially  for 
smaller  businesses  which  a  e  labor-in- 
tensive. A  jobs  credit  will  irlp  reduce 
both  imemployment  and  ii  flatlon  and 
put  those  employed  on  priv;  ite  payrolls. 

This  bill  provides  busine  »es  with  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  investment 
tax  credit  from  10  percent  t<  12  percent. 
This  change  will  help  create  jobs  in  cap- 
ital-intensive industries.  Ir  creased  In- 
vestment is  essential  to  expand  and 
modernize  Industrial  capacit  r  in  order  to 
prevent  inflationary  bottl  inecks  and 
shortages  in  the -future.  Grc  ater  invest- 
ment is  needed  to  maintai  i  American 
competitiveness  In  the  work  markets. 

This  new  jobs  tax  credit  is  designed 
to  directly  address  the  un;mployment 
problem  and  provide  an  incentive,  par- 
ticularly, for  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  to  hire  new  em  iloyees.  Es- 
sentially, an  employer  will  jet  a  credit 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  e  ccess  of  the 
first  $4,200  of  1977  wages  f <  r  each  em- 
ployee over  103  percent  of  t  [le  first  $4,- 
200  of  1976  wages.  The  jos  credit  Is 
based  on  increases  in  wag  js  over  the 
base  period,  so  that  to  bene  It  from  the 
credit,  employers  will  have  to  do  more 
than  simply  maintain  current  employ- 
ment levels.  The  credit  is  a  2-year  pro- 
gram for  1977  and  1978  so  tl  at,  to  bene- 
fit from  it.  employers  must  >egin  hiring 
shortly.  The  credit  has  sev;ral  limita- 
tions designed  to  prevent  abi  ises. 
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A  jobs  tax  credit  reduces  both  unem- 
ployed and  inflation  by  lowering  labor 
costs  to  business  and  puts  those  unem- 
ployed on  private  payrolls. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  businesses, 
this  jobs  credit  will  require  no  additional 
recordkeeping,  tracing  of  employees,  or 
extensive  searching  through. old  records; 
they  will  use  records  already  maintained 
in  order  to  file  required  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act — FUTA — returns. 
Thus,  employers  can  easily  imderstand 
their  status  with  respect  to  this  credit.  In 
the  ^terests  of  simplicity,  no  records  of 
employee  hours,  no  distinctions  between 
part-time  and  full-time  employees  and 
no  tabulations  of  new  employees  are 
necessary. 

The  temporary  increase  in  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  in  H.R.  3477  is  essential 
to  encourage  greater  investment  for  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  plant 
and  equipment.  This  is  needed  to  prevent 
inflationary  bottlenecks  and  to  insure 
that  we  can  remain  competitive  in  the 
world  market.  We  cannot  have  high  em- 
ployment and  a  balanced  budget  without 
high  levels  of  business  investment.  The 
Nation  needs  increased  investment  to 
boost  productivity  and  provide  jobs. 

The  House  version  of  the  tax  bill  would 
provide  no  stimulus  at  all  to  capital  in- 
vestment. But  this  is  precisely  where  the 
economy  needs  bolstering  the  most. 
Spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment 
has  lagged  all  through  the  recovery  from 
the  1974  and  1975  recession.  If  it  does 
not  pick  up  distinctly  within  the  next 
year,  the  upswing  in  business  is  likely  to 
abort.  And  if  it  does  not  maintain  a  high 
level  over  the  long  run,  the  United  States 
will  be  unable  to  provide  jobs  for  its 
growing  labor  force. 

In  1973,  gross  flxed  investment — ex- 
penditures for  new  housing,  plant  and 
equipment,  measured  in  1972  dollars,  was 
$190.7  billion.  In  1974,  gross  flxed  invest- 
ment fell  to  $173.5  billion,  a  9  percent 
decline,  and  in  1975  it  fell  to  $149.8  bil- 
lion, a  21  percent  decline  from  1973  and 
a  14  percent  decline  from  1974.  Fixed  in- 
vestment rose  to  $162.8  billion  in  1976,  an 
8.7  percent  increase  over  1975;  however, 
to  date  it  is  still  below  the  1974  level.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1976,  investment  in 
equipment  actually  declined. 

The  weakness  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  is  highlighted  by  not- 
ing that  at  this  point  in  previous  recov- 
eries, such  investment  has  averaged  5.3 
percent  above  the  previous  peak.  In  this 
recovery,  investment  remains  11.8  per- 
cent below  the  previous  peak. 

Today  businesses  lack  confidence  to  in- 
vest in  expansion  and  modernization. 
Real  after-tax  return  on  investment,  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  fell  from  9.9  percent 
in  1965  to  2.4  percent  in  1975,  and  in  1976 
it  rose  to  about  3  percent. 

Certainly  this  sort  of  return  does  not 
inspire  management  to  take  risks  on  new 
Investment.  The  investment  tax  credit 
directly  rewards  investment,  thus  cre- 
ating jobs  to  build  the  new  plant  and 
equipment,  and  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creasing industrial  capacity  which  is  a 
hedge  against  the  inflationary  pressure 
of  shortages  that  are  likely  to  appear  in 
the  future.  Industrial  capacity  pressures 


may  emerge  In  basic  industries  unless  we 
promote  new  investment  now. 

Of  the  many  factors  that  Influence 
economic  growth  rates,  none  is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  level  of  capital  Invest- 
ment. A  strong  rate  of  new  capital  In- 
vestmer.t  is  required  to  generate  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  However,  dur- 
ing the  i9D0's  the  United  States  had  the 
worst  record  of  capital  Investment  among 
the  major  industrialized  nations  of  the 
free  world.  A  study  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  indicates  that 
total  U.S.  flxed  Investment  as  a  share  of 
national  output  during  the  time  period 
1960  through  1973  was  17.5  percent.  The 
U.S.  figure  ranks  last  among  a  group  of 
11  major  Industrial  nations;  our  Invest- 
ment rate  was  7.2  percentage  points  be- 
low the  average  commitment  of  the  en- 
tire group. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  be  printed  illustrating  these 
statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Investment  as  percent  of  real  national 
output  1960-73 

Non- 

resi- 

Total    dential 

flxed  1      flxed 

Japan 35.0  29.0 

West  Germany 26.8  20.0 

France 24.5  18.2 

Canada 21.8  17.4 

Italy 20.5  14.4 

United  Kingdom 18.5  15.2 

United  States 14.2  13.6 

11  OECD  Covmtrles— 24.7  19.4 

'  Including  residential. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DuR- 
KiN) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  with  respect 
to  title  I?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


EXCLUSION  FOR  SICK  PAY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  1828. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dtjr- 
KiN)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  action  on  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  H.R.  1828,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  3. 
and  4  to  the  bill,  (H.R.  1828)  entitled  "An 
Act  relating  to  the  effective  date  for  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  n\imbered  1  to  the 
aforesaid  bill 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
aforesaid  bUl. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
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Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Dole 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT  OP  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3477)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  refund  of  1976  individual  in- 
come taxes,  and  other  payments,  to  re- 
duce individual  and  business  income 
taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simplification 
and  reform. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Edward 
Eng,  a  member  of  my  staff,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  H.R.  3477. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
begin  considering  this  tax  bill,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Mr.  Long. 

There  are  many  competing  and  con- 
flicting forces  at  play  when  we  under- 
take to  write  a  tax  bill.  They  are  all 
worthy;  they  are  all  well  intentioned; 
they  have  sound  ideas.  After  all,  many 
things  can  go  into  a  particular  bill.  It  is 
always  a  task  to  guide  a  bill  through  and 
do  what  should  be  done  for  our  economy. 

Some  questions  have  come  to  my  mind 
about  this  bill  in  the  last  few  days.  Prior 
to  that  time,  our  attention  was  focused 
upon  the  proposal  for  a  rebate.  Many 
people  supported  that  idea.  Some  of  us 
did  not.  Those  of  us  who  did  not  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  an  alternative.  Now 
the  tax  rebate  Is  no  longer  before  us. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  decided  against  the  tax  rebate,  and 
it  has  now  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  think  it  points  up  that  this  bill 
should  be  thoroughly  debated,  debated 
at  length,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  delay 
to  defeat  or  a  delay  to  demand  a  com- 
promise, but  a  very  thorough  debate  so 
that  we  might  think  about  the  economics 
Involved,  so  that  we  might  devote  our  at- 
tention to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  our  budget,  what  the  deficit 
means,  and  what  these  various  tax  pro- 
posals means  as  they  affect  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  people,  of  employment, 
and  of  a  vibrant  forward-moving  econ- 
omy. 

For  that  reason  I  do  not  stand  here 
with  hard  and  fixed  views  as  to  what 
amendments,  if  any,  should  be  offered. 
I  do  believe  we  ought  to  take  time  to 
thrash  out  here  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
taxation  principles  that  are  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  $21.5  billion 
bill.  This  has  an  impact  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977  and  $18.7  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1978 
and,  therefore,  I  think  we  should  weigh 
it  well. 

Those  of  us  who  are  close  to  the  scene 
sometimes  forget  what  the  effect  of  our 
words  is.  A  few  months  ago  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  raising  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  all  Americans  about 


our  economy,  about  whether  or  not  we 
were  moving  In  the  right  direction.  He 
changed  his  mind.  He  said  the  economy 
is  getting  better,  the  employment  pic- 
ture is  better,  the  inflation  situation  is 
better. 

By  so  stating,  I  think  he  made  it  bet- 
ter. I  think  he  directed  the  minds,  atten- 
tion, and  thoughts  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans along  the  line  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  doing  better  than  they 
thought. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  natural  that  those 
things  come  into  politics.  The  outs  tells 
us  that  everything  is  wrong  and  the  ins 
defend  everything  by  saying  everything 
Is  right. 

But  laying  that  aside,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  what  we  do  and  say  here  can 
result  in  more  business,  more  jobs,  the 
expansion  of  industry,  new  chances  and 
opportunities.  If  we  make  unsound  deci- 
sions, make  decisions  that  adversely  af- 
fect our  system  of  private  enterprise,  we 
can  discourage  industry,  we  can  cause 
plans  for  expansion  and  building  of 
factories  to  be  postponed  or  abandoned. 

We  can  cause  investors  to  say,  "Yes,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  this."  Then  they  In- 
vest their  money  and  an  idea  is  devel- 
oped, a  factory  is  built,  products  are  pro- 
duced, somebody  has  to  transport  them, 
somebody  has  to  finance  them,  somebody 
has  to  insure  them  and,  thus,  we  have  a 
vibrant  private  enterprise  economy. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  that 
disturbs  me  in  what  I  hear  about  the 
President's  energy  bill  Is  that  It  is  not 
based  upon  production  and  more  produc- 
tion. Oh,  we  can  conserve,  we  can  close 
even'  factory  in  the  country,  and  It 
would  conserve  energy,  but  it  would  ruin 
our  economy. 

So  our  attention  needs  to  be  turned 
toward  production,  and  this  Congress 
should  retreat  from  some  of  the  punitive 
measures  in  the  field  of  taxation  and 
elsewhere  against  the  producers  of 
energy  If  we  -are  to  have  a  vibrant 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  remarks  I 
wish  to  make  in  a  few  moments,  remarks 
dealing  with  the  specifics  in  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  before  us,  the  House  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee. 

I  must  leave  the  floor  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  ,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  may  again  have  the  floor  when  he 
finishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  short- 
ly after  the  administration  made  Its  pro- 
posals for  the  economy,  a  parade  of  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee we  received  testimony  from  a  tri- 
umvirate which  included  Mr.  Charles 
Schultze,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Mr.  Michael  Blu- 
menthal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
and  Mr.  Bert  Lance,  who  is  the  Director 
of  the  OflJce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
They  presented  their  arguments  for  the 
program  they  were  presenting  to  Con- 
gress. 


Essentially  their  arguments  were 
these:  That  while  the  economy  was  fac- 
ing the  prospect  of  some  upturn,  the  ex- 
pansion in  the  economy  was  not  high 
enough  to  really  address  in  any  serious 
way  the  unemployment  problem  we  were 
then  experiencing.  Therefore,  Congress 
should  act  in  order  to  provide  additional 
stimulus  and  increased  expansion  over 
and  above  the  normal  recovery  of  the 
econmoy. 

Those  proposals  were  made  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  in  January  was  7.3  percent. 

In  March,  the  latest  available  flgures 
we  have,  the  unemployment  rate  again 
was  7.3  percent,  and  now  the  adminis- 
tration's latest  position  is  that  the  re- 
covery is  strong  enough  that  suddenly 
we  do  not  need  the  kind  of  tax  stimulus 
which  was  argued  for  just  a  couple  of 
months  ago. 

The  bill  as  It  is  now  before  us  does  not 
have  the  most  controversial  feature  of 
the  administration's  former  position  in 
it.  It  does  not  have  the  rebate,  but  it 
still  is  a  very  substantial  program  we  are 
asked  to  vote  on. 

In  its  present  form  it  would  call  for 
revenue  reductions  of  about  $8  billion — 
more  than  $8  billion — In  1977,  and  more 
than  $18  billion  In  1978.  So  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  trivial  matter,  although 
as  a  stimulus  proposal  it  is  certainly  pale 
compared  with  the  bill  as  it  was  originally 
introduced. 

Now  we  are  here  to  debate  and  to  vote 
on  a  bill  which  would  provide  a  tax 
stimulus  for  the  economy.  Something 
happened  last  week  that  caused  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  very  short  period  of 
time  to  fundamentally  change  its  posi- 
tion on  the  size  and  nature  of  the  stim- 
ulus that  was  proposed. 

In  a  period  of  literally  24  hours  or  48 
hours  the  administration  made  a  com- 
plete about  face.  In  a  period  of  a  week 
the  President  turned  from  being  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  rebate  as  a  necessary  part 
of  his  entire  stimulus  program  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  rebate.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  a  period  of  a 
day  or  2  days  turned  from  being  a  pub- 
lic spokesman  in  favor  of  the  rebate  to 
being  a  person  who,  I  understand,  now 
takes  the  position  that  the  rebate  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

I  have  never  advocated  the  rebate.  It 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  proposal 
that  made  very  much  sense  for  our  econ- 
omy. It  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sound 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  divide  that 
borrowing  of  about  roughly  $11  billion 
into  $50  sepments  and  then  distribute 
those  $50  checks  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And  I  think  that  some  of  the  same 
questioning  of  the  rebate  proposal  was 
engaged  in  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  Senate  and  was  engaged 
in  by  people  in  the  administration  it- 
self. 

And  certainly  economists,  a  number  of 
them,  questioned  very  seriously  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  rebate  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  employment  situation.  How- 
ever, that  was  the  proposal  that  was 
before  Congress  and,  whether  it  was  a 
good  proposal  or  a  bad  proposal.  In  the 
Finance  Committee  we  made  a  decision 
on  it  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  was 
presented  before  us.  projections  on  the 
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responsive  to  their  needs.  We  have  to 
address  ourselves  not  only  to  the  eco- 
nomic tragedy  but  also  to  the  human 
tragedy  that  is  involved  with  high  per- 
centages and  high  nimibers  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  is,  it  would  seem  to  me,  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  rush  this  truncated 
tax  stimulus  package  through  the  Senate 
at  this  time  when  we  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  sound  economic  analysis.  If 
we  are  going  to  develop  an  effective  tax 
stimulus  program— and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  should— it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  not  do  nothing,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  should  not  be  saying  to  the  poor, 
let  them  eat  cake,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  tax  stimulus  program  that  works, 
that  provides  jobs  for  people  who  are 
now  unemployed,  that  provides  jobs 
which  are  lasting  jobs  and  meaningful 
jobs  for  those  who  do  not  now  have 
them,  we  have  to  put  a  little  more 
thought  into  what  we  are  doing  than 
to  simply  listen  to  very  shortened,  abbre- 
viated testimony  on  the  part  of  second 
echelon  administration  officials  before 
the  Finance  Committee  today. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  address  our- 
selves to  the  question  at  hand.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  preparing  tax 
stimulus  measures,  if  they  are  called  for, 
not  simply  by  writing  out  proposals  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  and  seeing  what 
sounds  reasonable  today,  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  Information  and  the 
best  available  professional  judgment.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  doing  that 
now.  and  I  think  we  should  begin  doing 
that  in  the  very  near  future. 

What  is  the  great  rush  about  getting 
this  bill  enacted  into  law  immediately? 
What  is  the  great  rush  about  getting  it 
through  the  Senate  right  now?  There  is 
no  rush.  The  President  has  already 
changed  his  mind  once,  which  I  guess  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  if  you  are 
careful  about  things  and  do  not  rush 
into  them  the  whole  •  picture  might 
change— that  is  at  least  the  administra- 
tion's position— and  what  was  called  a 
good  idea  a  week  or  two  ago  is  not  a  good 
idea  today  for  some  reason. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  basis  now  to  rush  hurriedly 
into  a  situation.  It  is  pointed  out,  and 
it  is  quite  true,  that  one  of  the  benefits 
in  this  bill  is  that  it  alters  and  simplifies 
the  standard  deduction  provisions  in  the 
present  law. 

Those  authorizations  not  only  provide 
tax  reform  and  tax  simplification,  but 
some  degree  of  tax  relief  for  low  Income 
taxpayers,  who  need  It  the  most. 

But  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why,  a 
week  after  this  year's  tax  returns  were 
filed,  we  have  to  rush  through  a  tax  re- 
form proposal  in  a  week  or  so,  without 
having  the  benefit  of  administration  tes- 
timony and  expert  advice  as  to  what  a 
tax  stimulus  proposal  should  be  and  what 
it  should  do. 

Let  us  have  an  effective  program  to  get 
unemployed  people  back  to  work.  Let  us 
address  ourselves  to  the  real  problems 
that  exist.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  real 
problem  is  structural  unemployment,  let 
us  zero  in  on  structural  imemployment 
and  solve  that.  If  it  turns  out  that 
the  problem  Is  cyclical  unemployment 


let  us  zero  In  on  the  problem  of  cyclical 
imemployment.  If  we  can  benefit  the 
economy  by  increasing  demand,  by  pro- 
viding some  form  of  tax  relief  to  con- 
sumers, to  the  taxpayers,  the  ordinary 
taxpayers,  let  us  do  that.  If  accelerated 
depreciation  is  called  for  in  order  to  in- 
duce business  to  locate  plants  and  to  ac- 
quire equipment  In  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment, let  us  do  that,  but  let  us  have 
a  sound  approach.  Let  us  have  a  reasoned 
approach,  and  let  us  not  simply  move 
down  the  field,  following  the  administra- 
tion's patterns  in  O.  J.  Simpson  fashion, 
hoping  that  we  can  stay  abreast  of  the 
latest  change  handed  down  from  on  high. 
We  are  in  the  business,  here,  of  exer- 
cising our  own  judgment.  We  are  In  the 
business  of  showing  a  degree  of  compas- 
sion for  people  who  are  now  not  at  work, 
not  employed,  but  who  want  to  be.  Let 
us  go  about  the  business  of  using  our 
heads  In  solving  this  problem  of  unem- 
ployment or  at  least  making  the  situa- 
tion better,  rather  than  going  off  half- 
cocked  in  an  abbreviated,  truncated, 
scotch  tape  operation  as  we  have  before 
us  right  now. 

I  yield  the  floor  back  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  such  time  as  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  why  we 
should  rush  the  passage  of  this  tax  bill. 
Actually,  I  think  that  is  not  what  we  are 
doing.  After  all,  we  have  been  at  this 
project  now  for  some  time. 

But  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ought 
to  enact  the  measure  now  is  that  we 
have  changed  the  standard  deduction, 
and  the  change  in  withholding  would 
have  to  start  on  June  1  even  If  we  pass 
It  now.  If  we  think  there  Is  some  long- 
term  stimulus  needed,  and  some  cut  in 
Income  taxes  that  should  be  brought 
about,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  To  pass 
this  tax  law  with  the  increase  in  the 
standard  deduction  would  mean  that  75 
percent  of  the  people  would  be  able  to 
utilize  It.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  able  to  use  the  tax  table  to 
compute  taxes.  That  is  substantial  tax 
reform  and  would  be  of  substantial  help 
to  most  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  other  matters  of  concern 
to  a  great  many  of  us  is  the  problem  of 
manufacturing  capacity  in  this  country. 
Compared  to  other  industrialized  na- 
tions today  we  are  using  a  small  amount 
of  our  gross  national  product  for  replac- 
ing and  modernizing  manufacturing 
equipment  and  increasing  manufactur- 
ing capacity.  The  country  that  is  next  to 
us  in  this  respect  is  England,  and  we 
know  what  kind  of  problems  they  are 
having  in  being  competitive  in  world 
trade. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  because 
consumer  spending  is  up,  automatically 
investment  will  step  up  on  the  part  of 
the  business  community.  But  the  prob- 
lem we  run  into  there  is  that  the  return 
on  investment  capital  on  the  part  of 
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business  today,  as  compared  to  what  It 
was  10  years  ago,  is  substantially  less, 
and  business  has  been  discouraged  from 
putting  money  back  into  modernization 
of  its  manufacturing  capacity.  The  In- 
crease in  the  investment  tax  credit  would 
help  them  to  do  that. 

That  would  take  care  of  the  capital 
intensive  companies.  On  the  other  side, 
we  have  an  employment  tax  credit  which 
would  help  the  labor  intensive  companies 
and  encourage  the  hiring  of  people. 
That,  again,  is  a  part  of  this  tax  pack- 
age, and  one  that  has  been  worked  out, 
been  debated  before  the  House  commit- 
tee, and  been  debated  before  our  own 
committee  on  the  Senate  side. 

We  have  seen  examples  of  Congress 
sitting  on  tax  bills.  We  recall  the  situa- 
tion when  President  Johnson  sent  a  sur- 
tax bill  to  Congress,  and  Congress  sat  on 
it  almost  2  years.  During  that  time  eco- 
nomic conditions  changed,  and  then 
Congress  finally  enacted  and  passed  the 
surtax  at  exactly  the  wrong  time,  and 
shortly  thereafter  had  to  repeal  it. 

In  this  situation  today,  we  have  seen  a 
President  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
change  his  position  when  the  indicators 
changed,  when  economic  conditions 
changed.  The  easiest  thing  of  all  is  to 
hold  to  a  position  once  stated,  never  ad- 
mitting that  conditions  have  changed. 
But  this  President  recognized  those 
changes.  This  was  not  something  that 
was  done  in  24  hours,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  All  of  us  have  been  hearing  the 
reports  coming  out  of  the  White  House, 
the  debates  among  the  top  advisers  as  to 
which  way  it  should  go,  the  fact  that  the 
indicators  were  changing,  and  whether 
they  should  change  their  position.  Fi- 
nally that  decision  was  made,  but  only 
after  persuasive  arguments  had  been 
made  and  new  information  came  in 
showing  that  consumer  spending  was 
substantially  up. 

It  Is  interesting  to  me  that  one  of  the 
points  that  heis  not  been  made  and 
should  be  made  in  this  debate  is  the  fact 
that  when  we  were  talking  about  a  $68 
billion  deficit  in  this  fiscal  year,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  wringing  of  liands. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  cutting  that 
deficit  by  $10  billion,  to  something  more 
akin  to  $58  billion  because  the  rebate 
is  withdrawn.  The  testimony  before  the 
Finance  Committee  today  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  indicates  that  we  have 
reduced  spending  in  the  amount  of  $7 
billion,  and  increased  revenues  and  taxes 
by  about  $3  billion,  for  a  total  deficit  re- 
duction of  $20  billion.  Now  instead  of 
talking  about  a  $68  billion  deficit,  we  are 
talking  about  a  $48  billion  deficit,  if  Con- 
gress just  does  not  take  it  on  itself  to  try 
to  spend  all  of  this  $10  billion  to  $11  bil- 
lion from  the  tax  rebate. 

But  it  is  important  that  Congress  be 
concerned  about  infiation  and  unemploy- 
ment, face  up  to  this  Issue,  and  act  now; 
and  that  is  what  this  package  does. 

What  have  most  of  tlie  economists 
that  have  been  testifying  before  us  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  been  talk- 
ing about?  Most  of  them  have  been  talk- 
ing about  increased  consumer  spending. 

We  can  see  what  our  results  will  be  by 
fall  as  to  any  further  implementation  in 
the  way  of  possible  tax  changes;  but  I 
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certainly  support  the  President  on  his 
changed  position  on  the  tax  rebate.  I  do 
feel,  though,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  keep  the  investment  tax  credit  and  the 
employment  tax  credit  as  the  Finance 
Committee  has  reported  this  morning. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  some 
questions? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  that  purpose,  briefly. 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  And  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors. I  have  several  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

First,  he  talked  about  the  delay  In 
effectuating  the  change  in  the  standard 
deduction,  and  the  fact  that  it  would 
mean  putting  it  off  a  month  if  we  de- 
layed for  even  a  month  in  passing  this 
bill. 

Not  only  are  we  talking  about  months 
but  I  am  talking  about  a  year  or  so,  to 
hear  testimony  from  experts  so  we  do 
not  go  off  half-cocked.  Even  if  the  delay 
were  a  month,  does  the  Senator  know 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  putting  off 
the  standard  deduction  change  for  a 
month?  I  do. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Approximatdy  $500 
million. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Actually,  about  $300 
million,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  can  let  our  experts 
argue  over  that.  The  Senator  got  his 
estimate  from  his  experts  and  I  got  mine 
from  my  experts. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  For  a  taxoayer  with 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $12,500,  the 
effect  would  be  $1.60.  For  a  taxpayer 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $8,000, 
it  would  be  $8.  For  a  family  of  four  with 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $17,500, 
which  is  just  about  the  median,  it  would 
be  $4  a  month.  It  seems  to  me  that,  yes, 
that  is  $4  or  $1.50,  or  whatever  it  is,  for 
these  individuals,  but  it  Is  more  impor- 
tant that  we  are  thinking  about  how  to 
get  7  million  people  back  to  work  and 
have  a  sound,  sensible,  well-thought-out 
program  than  to  be  so  concerned  about 
the  $4  or  the  $1.50  that  we  have  to  rush 
through  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  seems  to 
"be  concerned  about  $4.  The  Senator 
knows  that  congressional  action  on  this 
bill  started  in  January  when  the  Ho'ose 
began  action.  We  have  listened  to  a 
great  many  witnesses  which  has  been 
very  important  to  us.  I  do  not  think 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  this 
is  something  which  has  been  hastily  con- 
ceived, but  one  wlaich  has  been  given 
consideration,  one  which  has  been  given 
a  great  deal  of  study. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  Senator  will 
concede,  will  he  not,  that  it  is  a  whole 
new  ball  game  from  what  it  was  a  week 
ago  today? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  I  will  not  concede 
it  is  a  whole  ne\  ball  game.  The  issue 
of  the  $50  rebate  was  studied  and  de- 
bated substantially  on  both  sides.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  who  was  opposed  to  that 
rebate.  The  arguments  were  well  made 
as  to  whether  we  have  the  $50  rebate  or 
we  do  not  have  the  $50  rebate. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  In  the  Finance  Com- 


mittee, where  I  am  honored  to  serve  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  we  were  debat- 
ing a  total  tax  stimulus  package  of  which 
the  $50  rebate  was  the  centerpiece  in  the 
administration's  proposal.  We  were  de- 
bating that  within  the  context  of  certain 
economic  assumptions  which  the  admin- 
istration was  making  and  was  explain- 
ing to  us.  Now  I  understand  those  as- 
sumptions have  changed,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  $50  rebate  was  a 
one-shot  proposal,  just  affecting  1977,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  knows.  The  bill 
itself  is  a  2 -year  package  with  substan- 
tially more  money  Involved.  The  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  would  have  the 
$50  rebate  was  debated  at  length  in  our 
committee  and  debated  on  the  House  side. 
The  Senator  was  in  a  substantial  part  of 
that  debate. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  argument  which  was  presented 
by  the  administration  in  cormection  with 
the  $5Q  rebate  is  that  certain  economic 
assiunptions  were  made,  and  that  a  total 
package  had  to  be  presented  with  the 
various  parts  of  it  integrated  with  each 
other.  In  fact,  Charles  Schultze  testified 
before  the  Finance  Committee  that  the 
rebate  was  the  first  segment  of  this  total 
package,  and  when  It  was  to  phase  out 
other  things  would  phase  in.  Now,  sud- 
denly, we  ai'e  told  that  we  have  a  differ- 
ent economic  situation  and  that  the 
major  part  of  the  tax  stimulus  proposal 
is  out  the  window.  We  have  not  debated 
the  reasons  for  that.  We  have  not  heard 
witnesses  for  that.  In  fact,  the  witnesses 
we  have  heard  were  testifying  maybe  2 
months  ago.  arguing  for  the  contrary  of 
what  the  administration's  position  is 
now. 

I  am  not  saying  this  because  I  am 
anxious  to  attack  the  administration.  I 
am  not.  But  situations  change.  Times 
change.  Circumstances  change. 

All  I  am  saying  is  if  the  Senate  is  going 
to  act.  let  us  find  out  what  the  circiun- 
stances  are  now.  What  is  the  economic 
status  of  America?  What  are  the  most 
current  projections  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half  or  2  years?  What  is  the  debate 
going  on  in  the  administration  and  can 
we  be  a  party  to  it?  The  Senator  from 
Texas  indicated  in  his  comments  that 
persuasive  argiiments  were  made  for  the 
change  in  the  rebate  idea.  I  would  like 
to  ask.  what  persuasive  argiunents  were 
made,  who  made  them.  when,  where,  and 
to  whom?  I  have  not  heard  any.  other 
than  simply  a  statement  that  we  were 
going  to  abandon  the  rebate. 

I  agree  with  the  abandorunent  of  the 
rebate,  but  If  we  are  going  to  design  a 
stimulus  package,  as  we  are  now  doing 
in  the  Senate,  what  is  the  basis  for  the 
new  design;  what  are  the  conditions  that 
we  are  trying  to  meet? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  recall,  he  expressed  the  view 
that  7-percent  imemployment  or  any- 
thing in  excess  of  7  percent,  as  it  is  now. 
is  excessive  unemployment.  The  bill,  as 
originally  introduced  and  originally  in- 
tended, was  to  reduce  the  unemployment 
rate;  to  Increase  employment.  Regard- 
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less  of  the  withdrawal  of  th  j  $50  rebate, 
we  still  have  a  bill  which  wi  I  provide  in- 
centives to  big  business  anc  small  busi- 
ness to  hire  the  unemployel.  The  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  bill  h  still  being 
served  by  the  bill  as  it  now  s  bands. 

As  we  clearly  stated  In  cor  imittee,  and 
the  Senator,  I  am  stire,  will  agree,  there 
are  too  many  today  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  much  too  loiig.  A  single 
day  earlier  that  they  can  be  employed  is 
what  we  shall  seek.  I  believe  this  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  going  ahe  id  with  this 
bill  today. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  In  answer  o  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  the  $50  rebate  was 
really  to  encourage  consum(  r  spending. 
The  rebate  did  not  involve  t  le  Issues  of 
Increasing  the  standard  de<  uction  and 
simplification  of  the  tax  fcrms,  which 
are  so  terribly  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  fact  that  ret  ill  sales  are 
up — and  everyone  who  reads  i ,  newspaper 
or  who  reads  any  business  jou  mal  should 
know  that^makes  it  evident  that  there 
Is  a  change  in   conditions.   Consumer 
spending  is  up  substantially,  rhose  con- 
ditions speak  for  themselves.  The  num- 
bers and  facts  speak  for  them  selves.  It  Is 
on  those  facts  that  the  adn  Inistratlon 
obviously  changed  its  positior  . 

I  do  not  think  there  could  be  anyone 
any  more  eloquent  who  cou  d  add  any 
more  to  the  argument  than  t  le  Senator 
from  Missouri  did  as  he  spcke  against 
the  $50  rebate.  Now  he  is  In  a  position 
of  trying  to  find  out  how  it  Is  justified 
and  trying  to  get  someone  tlse  to  tell 
him.  I  think  the  Senator  fro:  n  Missouri 
did  an  eloquent  job  in  speak  ng  against 
the  $50  rebate. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  As  a  mat  er  of  fact, 

1  did,  as  the  Senator  from  Te  cas  knows, 
oppose  the  $50  rebate.  But  I  opposed  it 
because  I  was  proposing  an  iilternative 
which  I  felt,  and  which  econ(  mists  who 
we  then  had  the  benefit  of  consulting 
with  felt,  would  put  more  peoi  le  to  work 
than  the  rebate  would. 

I  certainly  agree  with  th;  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  that  7-percent  i  memploy- 
ment  is  way  too  high.  The  qiestions,  it 
seems  to  me,  which  should  bt  before  us 
are:  How  do  we  get  these  peopl  s  to  work? 
How  do  we  get  the  economy  m  Jvlng,  and 
what  is  going  to  be  the  direct  ion  of  the 
economy  over  the  next  year  o  •  the  next 

2  years  if  we  do  nothing? 
Now,  this  bill  before  us  is  r  ot  exactly 

doing  nothing.  It  is  spending  so  tne  money 
and  it  deserves  our  serious  considera- 
tion. But  I  am  concerned  thit  we  are 
trying  to  put  out  a  fire  with  a  watergun, 
that  we  are  not  considering  what  the 
new  statistics  show  and  wha  the  new 
needs  are. 

My  argument  would  be,  if  ]  were  de- 
vising a  stimulus  package  to  p  it  Ameri- 
cans to  work,  that  what  we  h  ave  to  do 
Is  address  ourselves  not  only  t  o  the  im- 
mediate upturn  in  the  economy  but  what 
things  look  like,  say,  in  the  ,^ear  1978 
and  what  kind  of  tax  propose  Is  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  now  Ir  order  to 
meet  that  problem.  The  admi  listratlon 
says  that  it  is  going  to  have  ti  ,x  reform 
measures  before  the  Senate  >r  before 
Congress  sometime  late  this  yeir.  But  as 
I  think  everybody  knows,  it  is 
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be  a  long  time  before  they  ai  s  written 


going  to 


into  law.  What  kind  of  tax  program  are 
we  going  to  have  to  start  enacting  now 
In  order  to  solve  the  unemplo3Tnent 
problem  and  the  sluggishness  of  the 
economy  as  It  Is  going  to  exist  for  the 
rest  of  1977  and  1978? 

I  point  out  that  Chase  Econometrics 
projects  that  if  there  is  no  stimulus,  the 
gross  national  product  increases  for  the 
four  quarters  of  1978  will  be  2.2  percent, 
1.9  percent,  1.6  percent,  and  1.1  percent— 
an  average  Increase  of  1.7  percent.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  serious  prob- 
lems and  we  are  going  to  continue  with 
the  sluggishness  of  the  economy  unless 
we  start  addressing  ourselves  in  a  serious 
way  to  doing  something  about  it. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  now  is 
that  we  have  sort  of  washed  our  hands  of 
the  imemployment  problem  so  we  can  get 
on  with  the  business  of  energy,  which  we 
all  know  is  very  important.  But  I  think 
employment  is  important,  also. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  may  remain  on  the  fioor 
during  the  debate,  voting,  and  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  tax  proposal : 

Linda  Qoold,  of  Senator  Hansen's 
staff; 

Claude  Alexander,  and  Steve  Klttrell, 
of  Senator  Dole's  staff; 

John  Colvin,  of  Senator  Packwood's 
staff; 

Bruce  Thompson,  of  Senator  Roth's 
staff; 

Al  Drlschler,  of  Senator  Laxalt's 
staff;  and . 

Allen  Moore,  of  Senator  Danforth's 
staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sas- 
SER) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  similar  unanimous  consent  request 
with  regard  to  David  Allen  and  Jack  Al- 
bertlne,  that  they  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  fioor  during  consideration  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURns.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
comment     about   the   various   sections 
which  we  have  included  in  the  tax  stimu- 
lus package  presently  before  the  Senate. 
The  tax  bill  may  be  divided  into  several 
provisions  which  include  the  Increase  In 
the  standard  deduction,  the  Increase  in 
the  investment  tax  credit,  and  a  new  jobs 
credit,  and  the  extensions  of  1977  indi- 
vidual   and    corporate    tax    reductions 
through  1978.  This  bill  also  provides  for 
the  postponement  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  which  re- 
late to  sick  pay,  tax  treatment  of  income 
earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens,  and  relief 
from  interest  and  penalty  attributable 
thereto.  In  addition,  there  are  other  pro- 
visions which  relate  to  deductions  for  ex- 
penses attributable  to  use  of  residence 
for  day  care  services,  legislators  travel 
expenses  away  from  home,  amortization 
of  certain  expenditures  for  child  care  fa- 
cilities, and  increased  authorization  for 
the  work  incentive  program. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  standard 
deduction  is  16  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income,  but  not  less  than  $1,700  for  single 
persons  and  $2,100  for  joint  returns  nor 
more  than  a  maximum  $2,400  for  single 


persons  or  $2,800  for  joint  returns.  These 
levels  were  established  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

The  Finance  Committee  established  a 
new  flat  standard  deduction  of  $2,200  for 
single  persons  and  $3,200  for  married 
couples  filing  joint  reutms.  The  commit- 
tee also  provided  that  an  Individual  en- 
titled to  file  as  a  head  of  household  would 
be  allowed  to  claim  the  standard  deduc- 
tion of  $3,200,  just  as  a  married  couple 
filing  a  joint  return.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  present  law  did  not  adequately 
recognize  the  economic  status  of  heads 
of  household  who  are  generally  low-  or 
middle-income  widows  or  divorced 
mothers  with  young  children 

In  providing  for  the  Increase  In  the 
standard  deduction,  the  new  levels  of 
standard  deduction  will  equal  or  exceed 
itemized   deductions   on   approximately 
7.3  million  more  returns  so  that  It  will 
no  longer  be  worthwhile  for  taxpayers  to 
itemize  their  deductions  on  those  returns 
As  a  result  the  percentage  of  taxpayers 
who  itemize  their  deductions  will  de- 
crease from  31  to  23  percent.  By  incor- 
porating the  fiat  standard  deduction  In 
a  zero  rate  bracket  in  the  tax  tables  and 
rate  schedules,  the  bill  eliminates  the 
need  for  the  separate  concept  of  the 
standard  deduction  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  the  subtraction  of  the 
standard  deduction  in  computing  tax  lia- 
bilities. In  this  way  the  change  facilitates 
additional  simplifying  modifications  in 
the  tax  law  and  the  tax  forms. 

It  Is  noted  that,  although  the  Increase 
in  the  standard  deduction  will  reduc  the 
percentage    of    taxpayers    who    Itemize 
from  31  to  23  percent,  69  percent  of  tax- 
payers who  file  their  returns  will  recelvD 
the  benefits  of  this  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard deduction— a  windfall— even  though 
they  do  not  presently  Itemize  the  deduc- 
tions at  this  higher  level.  The  revenue 
loss  from  the  increase  in  the  standard 
deduction  will  be  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977  and  $7.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978 
We  also  dealt  with  the  increased  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  new  jobs  credit. 
With  respect  to  the  investment  credit 
increase,  taxpayers  may  make  an  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  new  jobs  tax 
credit   or  an  additional  2   percentage 
points  in  the  Investment  credit.  Gener- 
ally, the  choice  of  the  investment;  credit 
will  increase  it  from  10  to  12  percent— 
or  from  11  or  11  Vz  percent  to  13  or  131/2 
percent,  respectively,  where  the  election 
for  an  ESOP  also  has  been  m..de.  ESOP 
means  the  employees  stock  ownership 
plan,  which  is  now  the  law  as  presented 
and  which  Congress  enacted   into  law 
at  the  urging  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  (Mr.  Long). 

The  2  additional  precentage  points  of 
the  investment  credit  will  be  available  for 
the  portion  of  the  basis  of  property  com- 
pleted by  the  taxpayer  after  December 
31,  1976,  that  is  attributable  to  construc- 
tion, reconstruction  or  erection  after 
December  31,  1976,  and  before  January 
1,  1979.  Property  that  is  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  after  December  31,  1976,  and 
is  placed  in  service  between  that  date  and 
Januray  1.  1979,  also  Irf  eligible  for  the 
two  additional  points.  In  addition,  the 
election  for  the  increase  in  the  invest- 
ment credit  applies  to  qualified  progress 
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expenditures  made  between  December 
31,  1976.  and  January  1.  1979,  for  prop- 
erty that  is  eligible  for  the  Investment 
credit.  Regardless  of  whether  they  elect 
the  new  jobs  credit  for  1977  and  1978,  all 
taxpayers  will  receive  the  additional  In- 
vestment credit  for  similar  activities 
undertaken  after  December  31, 1978,  and 
before  January  1,  1981. 

The  committee  Intends  that  the  ad- 
ditional investment  credit  be  available  to 
public  utilities  with  respect  to  flow 
through  of  the  investment  credit  imder 
the  elections  made  after  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.  Under 
present  law,  the  credit  Is  not  allowed  to 
a  public  utility  where  it  Is  required  to 
fiow  through  the  credit  Immediately 
through  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  serv- 
ice or  the  rate  base.  The  credit  is  allowed 
where  the  credit  is  flowed  through  rata- 
bly over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset,  where 
the  rate  base  reduction  is  restored  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  asset,  or  where  the 
utility  has  elected  (sec.  46(f)  (3) )  im- 
mediate flow  through. 

Corporations  that  are  members  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations,  as  well 
as  other  corporations,  partnerships  and 
individual  taxpayers  which  are  imder 
common  control  and  thus  are  treated  as 
a  single  employer  for  purposes  of  the 
new  jobs  tax  credit — see  discussion  be- 
low— will  be  treated  as  having  claimed 
the  investment  credit  imless  all  such  tax- 
payers elect  the  new  jobs  tax  credit.  Thus 
the  decision  to  take  the  Investment  credit 
by  any  one  taxpayer  treated  as  a  single 
employer  with  other  taxpayers  deter- 
mines the  decision  for  the  other  tax- 


payers. 


NEW    JOBS    TAX    CREDIT 


The  committee  amendment  provides 
the  same  general  rules  for  a  new  jobs 
tax  credit  as  were  in  the  House  bill  ex- 
cept that  under  the  amendment  the  new 
jobs  tax  credit:  First,  equals  25  percent 
of  imemployment  insurance  wage  in- 
creases rather  than  40  percent  as  under 
the  House  bill;  second,  no  maximum 
total  credit  is  provided — the  House  bill 
limited  the  credit  to  $40,000  per  employer 
or  taxpayer;  third,  a  credit  is  allowed  for 
a  year  only  if  total  wages  for  the  year 
are  more  than  5  percent  above  total  wages 
for  the  previous  year — the  House  bill 
required  a  3 -percent  increase  in  total 
wages;  fourth,  any  deduction  for  wages 
and  salaries  is  to  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit;  and  fifth,  a  limi- 
tation is  provided  for  new  or  rapidly  ex- 
panding businesses. 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
employers  with  an  income  tax  credit  of 
25  percent  of  additions  to  the  first  $4,200 
of  wages  paid  to  additional  employees  in 
1977  and  1978.  Generally,  the  n^aximum 
credit  allowed  for  adding  one  new  em- 
ployee is  $1,050 — 25  percent  of  $4,200. 
There  is  no  maximum  total  credit  for  any 
employer  or  taxpayer. 

For  1977.  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  credit  is  to  be  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  increase  in  the  employer's  1977  un- 
employment insurance  wages  over  103 
percent  of  1976  unemployment  insurance 
wages.  For  most  employers,  "imemploy- 
ment Insurance  wages"  for  1976  and  1977 
are  the  wages  reported  by  the  employer 
for  Federal  emplojmient  Insurance  pur- 


poses. For  1978.  the  credit  equals  25  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  in  1978  unemploy- 
ment insurance  wages — up  to  $4,200  per 
employee — over  103  percent  of  1977  un- 
employment Insurance  wages. 

Most  employers  are  covered  by  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act — 
FUTA — system,  and  therefore  they  will 
be  able  te  claim  the  new  jobs  tax  credit 
on  the  basis  of  existing  records  and  with- 
out making  complex  computations. 
FUTA  wages  and  total  wages  for  1976 
already  have  been  reported  on  FUTA 
forms  so  that,  for  most  employers,  the 
Information  needed  for  the  1977  credit 
can  be  taken  directly  from  the  1976  and 
1977  FUTA  returns. 

For  1978.  most  employers  will  use  their 

1977  and  1978  FUTA  records  as  the  basis 
for  claiming  the  credit,  but  they  are  to 
use  a  $4,200  wage  limit  for  credit  pur- 
poses instead  of  the  $6,000  wage  limit  for 

1978  FUTA  purposes. 

Both  the  amendment  and  the  House 
bill  require  a  3 -percent  increase  over  the 
prior  year's  unemployment  Insurance 
wages  for  an  employer  to  obtain  any 
credit.  The  3 -percent  rule  is  designed 
to  allow  the  credit  only  where  an  em- 
ployer's employment  growth  exceeds 
normal  increases  in  employment  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

To  insure  that  the  new  jobs  tax  credit 
is  based  on  actual  increases  in  employ- 
ment rather  than  artificial  increases  in 
unemployment  insurance  wages — for  ex- 
ample, an  employer  could  increase  un- 
employment Insurance  wages  by  divid- 
ing full-time  jobs  into  part-time  or  part- 
year  jobs — the  credit  is  not  to  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  increase  in  total  wages — 
unemployment  Insurance  wages  without 
any  dollar  limit — for  the  year  over  105 
percent  of  total  wages  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  committee  provided  the  5- 
percent  Increment  rather  than  3  per- 
cent as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  be- 
cause it  believed  this  higher  requirement 
would  better  insure  against  Increases  in 
total  wages  due  to  pay  raises;  the  5- 
percent  increment  is  closer  to  projected 
increases  in  total  salaries  lUid  normal 
employment  growth  than  was  the  3- 
percent  amount. 

The  committee  did  not  include  in  its 
amendment  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill  which  denied  twice  the  credit  for  the 
firing  of  an  employee  solely  to  earn  a 
new  jobs  tax  credit.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  provision  would  have  been  ad- 
ministratively difficult  to  enforce. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a  little 
dismayed  to  see  some  press  accounts,  by 
writers  who  I  believe  are  generally  accu- 
rate, which  Indicate  that  when  we  took 
out  the  $50  tax  credit  and  left  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee  bill,  that  the 
bill  might  be  weighted  toward  business. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  that 
just  briefly  at  this  point  to  make  a  rec- 
ord in  this  regard. 

This  $6  billion  simplification  that  is 
in  this  bill  goes  almost  entirely  to  middle 
or  lower  taxpayers;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  removes  about 


3.7  million  low-income  earners  from  the 
tax  rolls  because  the  inflation  has  put 
them  up  there  where  they  do  not  belong. 
Mr.  LONG.  In  other  words,  even  if  we 
leave  out  the  extension  of  the  tax  cuts 
for  individuals  and  the  $35  tax  credit 
that  have  been  passed  in  the  previous 
Congress  and  just  look  at  the  new  things 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill,  about  $6  billion 
or  three-quarters  of  the  $8.5  billion  a 
year  in  beneflts  goes  to  people  who  use 
the  short  form  or  who  use  the  standard 
deduction,  and  those  people  all  have  in- 
comes of  $20,000  or  less.  There  will  be 
3.7  million  people  who  have  their  income 
tax  reduced  by  100  percent,  because  they 
are  taken  off  the  rolls  completely. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  we  look  at  how  this 
bill's  benefits  break  down  between  cor- 
porations and  individuals,  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  benefit  of  the  bill  goes  to  indi- 
viduals— and  not  high  bracket  payers. 
They  are  either  middle-  or  low-income 
taxpayers  who  get  75  percent  of  the  new 
benefits  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  distinguished  chair- 
man is  eminently  correct,  and  it  goes 
much  further  than  that. 

Take  the  new  jobs  credit.  Who  gets 
the  wages?  If  this  tax  change  causes 
someone  in  the  future  to  have  a  job  who 
does  not  have  a  job  now.  this  is  a  tax 
proposal  for  the  benefit  of  those  work- 
ers. If  the  investment  tax  credit  causes 
some  business  to  buy  new  equipment, 
they  probably  will  end  up  having  to 
borrow  the  money  and  pay  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  real  benefit  goes  to  the 
workers  who  produce  the  raw  materials 
and  manufacture  that  machine,  trans- 
port the  machine,  advertise  it.  and  sell 
it. 

So  it  represents  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  our  economy  when  we  become  too 
rigid  in  saying  that  something  only  bene- 
fits this  group  or  that  group.  We  are  all 
part  of  the  economy.  If  a  tax  proposal 
enables  people  who  are  idle  now  to  draw 
wages,  it  is  a  tax  proposal  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  that  certainly  is  true  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  jobs  credit. 
Mr.  LONG.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
simplification  provision,  the  big  advan- 
tage goes  to  married  couples,  because  it 
is  felt  by  the  Treasury  as  well  as  by  the 
committee  that  they  have  been  penalized 
too  long  by  discriminating  against  peo- 
ple by  virtue  of  their  marriage. 

So  looking  at  the  bill  as  it  benefits 
individuals,  the  families  and  the  fami- 
lies with  children  are  those  who  get  the 
best  break  out  of  the  tax  cut  for  the  in- 
dividuals. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct,  as  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Furthermore,  as  to  the 
part  that  is  for  labor-intensive  employ- 
ers, it  costs  about  $1.2  billion  for  the  jobs 
credit,  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
$1,000  per  job.  That  credit  is  not  there 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  It  is 
there  to  help  someone  get  a  job  who 
presently  is  out  of  work  or  is  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
The  employer  still  takes  his  risk  that 
his  product  may  become  obsolete,  that 
his  competitors  may  have  a  better  prod- 
uct, that  sales  are  less,  and  all  of  that. 
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The  only  winner  Is  the  In  livldual  who 
gets  a  job,  who  did  not  ha\  e  one  before. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  this  job  ere  lit  works  the 
way  we  hope  It  Is  going  to   rork,  a  great 
deal  of  the  cost  of  the  crei  it  should  be 
offset  by  savings  due  to  a  reduction  in 
the  unemployment  insurarce  rolls  and 
by  a  reduction  in  the  welfa  "e  rolls.  This 
credit  is  something  to  bet  efit  workers 
who  are  out  of  work  and  th  e  families  of 
those  workers. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  corn  (ct. 
Mr.  LONG.  Purthermon,  even  with 
regard  to  the  part  which  c(  uld  be  more 
nearly  labeled  something  t>  help  busi- 
ness, the  investment  tax  cr  jdit,  I  recall 
that  some  years  ago  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  seeking  to  npeal  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  I  was  amazed 
at  the  protests  I  received  f  r<  m  the  areas 
where  I  happen  to  live  In   he  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  building  trades  workers 
asked,  what  was  the  matter  v  ith  Russell 
Long?  They  said  that  this  investment 
tax  credit  was  playing  a  maji  >r  roll  in  the 
building  of  new  plants,  largely  petro- 
chemical plants,  but  also  various  other 
expensive,   modernistic   plants   for   the 
future.  It  was  the  view  of  those  labor 
leaders— and  I  think  quite  correctly— 
that  this  investment  tax  cT&Mt  was  play- 
ing the  key  role  in  persuading  those 
companies  to  expand  their  plants  and 
facilities,   and   the  credit  v  as   putting 
more  of  those  construction  \  orkers  into 
good  jobs. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  corr  !ct. 
It  cannot  be  even  confined   o  the  bene- 
fits that  the  distinguished  ch  lirman  has 
enumerated.  For  example,  tie  Senator 
mentioned  the  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  in  v  elfare.  Not 
only  is  there  that  reduction,  but  also  if 
individuals  go  to  work  and  earn  good 
wages,  they  become  taxpaye-s.  Even  if 
their  wages  are  rather  low,  tl  ey  are  still 
taxpayers  so  far  as  the  soc  al  security 
tax  is  concerned,  which,  in    )ur  unified 
budget,  counts  and  helps  to  so  Ive  at  least 
oui'  mimediate  budgetary  pr  jblems. 

Also,  if  the  investment  tax  iredit  is  an 
inducement  and  a  means  by  w  lich  Amer- 
ican factories  modernize  their  equipment 
and  become  more  efficient,  tt  ey  become 
more  competitive  in  the  wor  d  market- 
Mid  if  they  sell  more,  they  ai  e  going  to 
have  to  make  more,  so  they  h  ive  to  em- 
ploy more  Americans. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Preside!  it,  will  the 
Senator  3rield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  ( j  yield 
Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  t<   complete 
this  point. 

,  ."J^fre  was  one  item  in  the  :  >resident's 
initial  package  which  was  a  4-percent 
credit  against  the  social  security  tax 
It  was  felt  that  this  credit  was  something 
that  would  be  an  unconditior  al  benefit 
to  business,  since  it  would  ha  ve  been  a 
business  tax  cut  that  had  no  strings  to 
It.  To  get  the  credit  a  plant  vould  not 
have  had  to  put  more  people  to  work 
It  was  really  suggested  as  a  r  lessage  to 
business  that  the  Carter  adm:  nistratlon 
^^^^.\^.  friendly,  favor ible,  and 
helpful  to  business  insofar  as  i ;  honestly 
and  legitimately  thought  it  could  be 
That  proposal  was  something  t  lat  might 
be  said  to  be  for  business,  rot  some- 
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thing  for  workers  necessarily,  but  some- 
thing for  the  business  community. 

However.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  this  credit  is  not  in  the  bill.  It  was 
not  put  in  by  the  House;  it  was  not  put 
in  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Everything  that  is  in  this  bill  that  would 
help  a  business  has  a  string  to  it.  In 
other  words,  if  they  want  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  a  job  credit,  they  have  to  hire  more 
workers.  If  they  want  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  investment  tax,  they  have  to 
spend  eight  times  that  much  money  in 
building  new  plants  and  equipment. 

So  there  is  no  benefit  in  here  to  busi- 
ness in  an  unconditional  sense.  Anything 
business  gets  out  of  this  has  to  be  earned 
by  doing  something  that  would  put  more 
people  to  work. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  last  week  I  was  in 
Mexico  City,  at  a  meeting  on  trade  prob- 
lems with  Mexico.  I  was  told  that  the 
price  of  an  LTD  Ford  was  approximately 
$15,000. 

One  of  the  ways  Mexico  has  reacted  to 
competition  is  by  protection  for  their 
local  manufacturers.  We  have  some  prob- 
lems of  our  own  with  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
raise  trade  barriers  to  that  competition. 
But  one  of  the  ways  we  keep  the  disci- 
pline on  business  in  this  country,  and  one 
of  the  ways  we  keep  prices  low  for  the 
consumer,  is  by  having  that  kind  of  com- 
petition— forcing  modernization.  That  is 
what  this  investment  tax  credit  helps  do. 
One  of  my  concerns  is  inflation.  I  think 
it  is  as  serious  a  problem  today  as  imem- 
ployment.  They  are  both  extremely  seri- 
ous. 

If  your  wife  goes  to  the  supermarket 
today  and  she  sees  someone  walking 
down  the  aisle  stamping  on  the  tops  of 
those  cans,  putting  on  prices,  does  she 
try  to  get  in  front  of  that  person  or  does 
she  try  to  get  behind  that  person?  She 
tries  to  get  in  front  of  that  person,  be- 
cause she  knows  what  is  happening.  The 
next  price  they  put  on  is  going  to  be 
higher  than  the  last  price. 

So,  with  consumer  spending  up  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  is  important  to  fight 
Infiation  and  see  that  we  have  moderni- 
zation of  manufacturing  capacity,  so 
that  we  will  be  competitive,  so  that  we 
keep  prices  low  for  the  consumers,  and 
that  we  take  care  of  our  balance  of  trade 
problem  as  was  eloquently  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  their  very  helpful  contri- 
bution. 

The  committee  amendment  provides  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  credit 
available  to  new  and  rapidly  expanding 
businesses.  The  amendment  limits  the 
increase  in  imemployment  insurance 
wages— taken  into  account  under  the 
credit— to  50  percent  of  the  current 
year's  unemployment  insurance  wages. 

The  committee  amendment  requires 
that  a  taxpayer's  deduction  for  an  em- 
ployee's wages  or  salary  be  reduced  by 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  new  jobs  tax 


credit  for  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  the 
taxable  year.  This  reduction  Is  applied 
without  regard  to  the  100-percent-of-tax 
limitation. 

The  reduction  is  allocated  among 
members  of  a  controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations or  entitles  under  common  con- 
trol as  Is  the  credit. 

In  the  case  of  entitles,  such  as  part- 
nerships, which  pass  through  the  credit 
but  do  not  pass  through  deductions  as 
such,  the  dollar  amount  of  the  credit, 
computed  by  the  partnership  prior  to  any 
allocation,  reduced  the  deduction  for 
wages  and  salaries  otherwise  allowable 
to  the  partnership.  In  addition  to  part- 
nerships, this  rule  is  applied  to  subchap- 
ter S  corporations  and  estates  and  trusts, 
as  well  as  to  certain  regulated  invest- 
ment companies,  real  estate  Investment 
trusts,  and  cooperatives. 

The  committee  believes  the  reduction 
of  wage  deductions  is  necessary  to  elim- 
inate any  situation  where  the  credit 
would  give  an  employer  an  incentive  to 
pay  an  employee  not  to  work. 

The  same  employees  are  excluded  un- 
der the  committee  amendment  as  were 
excluded  under  the  House  bill.  The 
amendment  excludes  employees  who  are 
not  covered  under  the  FUTA  system  and 
who  are  not  farm  or  railroad  employees 
Accordingly,  the  credit  Is  not  provided 
for  self-employed  persons,  for  employees 
of  employers  who  are  excluded  under  the 
FUTA  minimums,  and  for  certain  per- 
sons in  the  fishing  industry. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
employees  of  Governments  and  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  do  not  qualify  for  the 
credit  regardless  of  any  other  provision. 
In  general,  these  organizations  do  not 
pay  income  tax,  and  because  the  credit  is 
not  refundable,  they  could  not  receive 
any  benefits  from  It.  Furthermore,  the 
employees  of  many  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations are  not  now  covered  by  the  FUTA 
system,  and  they  could  not  easily  be 
brought  into  the  system. 

The  estimated  revenue  loss  from  both 
tax  credits  is  $0.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1977.  $2.4  billion  in  1978,  and  $2.4  billion 
in  1979.  The  increase  in  the  investment 
credit  will  reduce  revenues  by  $0  5  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1977,  $1.2  billion  in 

1978,  $1.6  billion  in  1979,  $2.0  billion  In 
1980  and  $1.3  billion  in  1981.  The  reve- 
nue loss  from  the  new  jobs  tax  credit  Is 
estunated  at  $0.4  biUion  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  $1.2  billion  in  1978  and  $0.8  billion 
m  1979. 

4  ^-President,  we  also  dealt  with  the 
individual  and  corporate  tax  reductions 
that  are  about  to  expire. 

EXTENSION  OF    1977    INDIVIDUAL  AND  CORPORATE 
TAX   REDUCTIONS   THROUGH    1978 

Under  present  law  two  individual  in- 
come tax  reductions  enacted  in  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  and  subsequently 
mcreased  and  extended  in  the  Revenue 
Adjustment  Act  of  1975  and  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  are  scheduled  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1977.  These  two  tax  reduc- 
tions are  the  general  tax  credit  and  the 
earned  income  credit. 

The  general  nonrefundable  tax  credit 
equali,  the  greater  of:  First,  $35  for  each 
taxpayer,  spouse  or  dependent;  or  second, 
2  percent  of  the  first  $9,000  of  taxable  in- 
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come.  The  earned  income  credit  equals 
10  percent  of  the  first  $4,000  of  earned 
income.  The  credit  is  reduced  by  10  cents 
for  each  dollar  of  earned  income  or  ad- 
justed gross  income  above  $4,000  which 
generally  will  phase  out  the  credit  as  in- 
come rises  from  $4,000  to  $8,000.  This 
credit  is  available  only  to  persons  who 
maintain  a  household,  or  a  child  who  is 
under  19,  is  a  student,  or  is  a  disabled 
adult  dependent.  This  credit  is  a  refund- 
able credit  so  that  it  can  exceed  tax  lia- 
bility. 

The  committee  in  extending  the  gen- 
eral tax  credit  through  1978  felt  that  the 
general  tax  credit  should  be  reflected  in 
lower  withheld  taxes  through  1978  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  reflected 
in  withholding  rates  in  1977.  The  com- 
mittee further  extended  the  earned  in- 
come credit  through  1978.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  earned  income  credit  a  per- 
son must  "maintain  a  household"  or  a 
child  who  is  under  19,  a  student  or  a  dis- 
abled adult  dependent.  Maintaining  a 
household  was  defined  to  mean  providing 
more  than  one-half  the  support  for  that 
household,  and  AFDC  and  other  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  children  are 
treated  a?  support  for  those  children  not 
provided  for  by  the  parents.  Although  the 
House  bill  modified  the  earned  income 
credit  by  providing  that  for  purposes  of 
the  earned  income  credit,  maintaining  a 
household  shall  be  defined  by  not  tak- 
ing into  account  any  aid  or  assistance 
for  any  child  under  any  Federal,  State  or 
local  program,  the  committee  deleted 
that  provision  because  it  provided  special 
treatment  to  AFDC  recipients  unavail- 
able to  other  persons. 

The  1-year  extension  of  the  general 
tax  credit  will  create  a  revenue  loss  of 
$6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978  and  $3.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1979.  The  1-year-ex- 
tension  of  the  earned  income  credit  will 
create  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.3  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1979. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  temporary 
changes  in  the  corporate  surtax  exemp- 
tion provided  by  the  1975  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  was  adopted  for  two  reasons: 
First,  to  grant  tax  relief  for  small  busi- 
nesses which  were  not  likely  to  derive 
substantial  benefits  from  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  second,  to  provide  tem- 
porary' tax  relief  to  small  businesses  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  help  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  promote  economic 
recovery. 

The  committee  bill  extends  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  normal  tax  rates  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  surtax  exemption  through 
December  31,  1978.  Thus  the  corporate 
rate  structure  will  continue  to  be  20  per- 
cent on  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate  tax- 
able income,  22  percent  on  the  next  $25,- 
000  and  48  percent  on  the  taxable  income 
above  $50,000.  The  revenue  loss  with  re- 
spect to  the  corporate  income  tax  reduc- 
tion will  be  $1.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978 
and  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  committee  also  dealt  with  certain 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
which  call  for  postponement. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
TAX  REFORM    ACT    OF    1976 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  the 
Congess  revised  the  sick  pay  exclusion  to 
apply  only  to  taxpayers  under  age  65  who 


have  retired  on  disability  and  are  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled.  Then 
change  was  made  applicable  to  taxable 
years  after  December  31,  1975.  The  com- 
mittee amended  that  provision  chang- 
ing the  effective  date  for  the  revision  of 
the  sick  pay  exclusion  so  that  it  will  be 
applicable  only  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1976.  This 
amendment  has  a  revenue  loss  of  $327 
million  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  the 
Congress  reduced  the  exclusion  for 
earned  income  of  individuals  living  and 
working  abroad  to  $15,000.  Congress  pro- 
vided for  three  modifications  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  exclusion.  First,  the  act 
provides  that  any  individual  entitled  to 
the  earned  income  exciasion  is  not  to  be 
allowed  a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect 
to  foreign  taxes  allocable  to  the  amounts 
that  are  excluded  from  gross  income  un- 
der the  earned  income  exclusion. 

Second,  the  act  provides  that  any  addi- 
tional income  derived  by  individuals 
beyond  the  income  eligible  for  the  earned 
income  exclusion  is  subject  to  U.S.  tax  at 
the  higher  rate  brackets  which  would 
apply  if  the  excluded  earned  income  were 
not  so  excluded. 

Third,  the  act  makes  ineligible  for  the 
exclusion  any  income  earned  abroad 
which  is  received  outside  the  coimtry  in 
which  earned  if  one  of  the  purposes  of 
receiving  such  income  outside  the  coun- 
trj'  is  to  avoid  tax  in  that  country.  It  also 
provided  for  a  $20,000  exclusion  for  em- 
ployees of  charitable  organizations. 

Those  changes  were  made  applicable 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  The  committee  amended 
that  provision  changing  the  effective 
date  for  the  amendments  with  respect  to 
the  exclusion  for  income  earned  abroad, 
making  them  applicable  only  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976. 
This  amendment  will  create  a  revenue 
loss  of  $38  million  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  committee  also  provided  that  no 
additions  to  tax,  either  in  the  form  of 
interest  or  penalties,  for  any  taxable 
periods  before  April  16,  1977 — March  16, 
1977  for  corporations — shall  be  imposed 
on  any  underpayment  of  tax  where  the 
underpayment  was  created  or  increased 
by  changes  included  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  In  addition,  similar  relief 
was  provided  in  the  case  of  taxpayers 
who  have  underwithheld  taxes  on  re- 
muneration paid  before  January  1,  1977, 
where  the  duty  to  deduct  and  withhold 
increased  taxes  was  the  result  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  amendment  will  reduce  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  year  1977  by  $15  million. 

There  are  some  other  additional  pro- 
visions which  begin  with  deductions  for 
expenses  attributable  to  use  of  residence 
to  provide  day  care  services. 

The  committee  amendment  would  pro- 
vide an  exception  from  the  general  dis- 
allowance rule  and  the  exclusive  use 
test  for  expanses  allocable  to  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  a  residence  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  providing  day  care  services 
to  children,  handicapped  individuals,  and 
elderly  persons.  For  this  purpose,  the 
term  "handicapped  individual"  would 
mean  an  individual  who  is  physically  or 
mentally  incapable  of  caring  for  him- 


self. An  "elderly  person"  would  mean  a 
person  who  had  attained  age  65. 

The  deductible  business  expenses 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  gross  income  from  day  care  services 
exceeds  the  allocable  portion  of  the 
property  taxes,  mortgage  interest,  and 
so  forth,  which  are  deductible  in  any 
event. 

In  addition,  a  special  allocation  rule 
based  on  time  of  use  would  be  provided. 
As  under  present  law,  an  allocation  of 
expenses  would  first  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  space  in  the  residence  used 
for  furnishing  the  day  care  service,  tiiat 
is,  the  expenses  attributable  to  the  por- 
tion used  for  day  care  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  fioor  space  for 
that  portion  compared  to  the  fioor  space 
for  the  entire  residence.  Then,  the 
amount  of  expenses  allocable  to  the 
space  used  for  providing  day  care  serv- 
ices would  be  allocated  between  business 
and  personal  use  on  the  basis  of  the 
special  allocation  rule.  The  amoimt  de- 
ductible— ^before  application  of  the  over- 
all limitation  based  on  gross  income — 
would  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
expenses  allocable  on  the  basis  of  space 
by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is 
the  total  hours  of  use  for  providing  day 
care  services  and  the  demoninator  of 
which  is  the  total  time  available  for  all 
uses — 168  hours  for  each  week  during 
the  taxable  year.  This  amendment  would 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975. 

The  revenue  loss  of  this  provision 
would  be  $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
$17  million  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and  $17 
million  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  dealt  with  a 
matter  of  very  much  interest  on  behalf 
of  State  legislators,  which  is  legislators 
travel  expenses  away  from  home. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  provided 
an  election  for  the  tax  treatment  of 
State  legislators  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1976.  Under  this 
election,  a  State  legislator  may.  for  any 
such  taxable  year,  treat  his  place  of  resi- 
dence within  his  legislative  district  as 
his  tax  home  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  deduction  for  living  expenses.  If  this 
election  is  made,  the  legislator  is  treated 
as  having  expended  for  living  expenses 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  daily 
amount  of  per  diem  generally  allowed  to 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
traveling  away  from  home,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  days  during  that  year 
that  the  State  legislature  was  in  session, 
including  any  day  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture was  in  recess  for  a  period  of  4  or 
less  consecutive  days. 

In  addition,  if  the  State  legislature 
was  in  recess  for  more  than  4  consecu- 
tive days,  a  State  legislator  may  coimt 
each  day  in  which  his  physical  presence 
was  formally  recorded  at  a  meeting  of  a 
committee  of  the  State  legislature.  For 
this  purpose,  the  rate  of  per  diem  to  be 
used  is  to  be  at  the  rate  that  was  In 
effect  during  the  period  for  which  the 
deduction  was  claimed. 

In  addition,  the  total  amount  of  de- 
ductions allowable  pursuant  to  this 
election  is  not  to  exceed  the  amoimt  al- 
ready claimed  imder  a  Federal  income 
tax  return  filed  by  a  State  legislator  be- 
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for   May   21,    1976.   For 
amounts  shall  be  conslderec 
der  a  return  even  though 
treated  his  living  expenses 
against  any  reimbursement 
he  received  from  the  Stat^ 
and,  therefore,  did  not 
these     expenses  as  a 
Income  tax  return. 

The  election  is  to  be  made 
and  in  such  manner  as 
Treasury  regulations. 

These  limitations  apply 
spect  to  living  expenses  _ 
nection  with  the  trade  or  _ 
ing  a  legislator.  The  1976  act 
pose  a  limitation  on  living 
curred  by  a  legislator  in  .. 
a  trade  or  business  other 
being  a  legislator.  As  to 
businesses,  the  ordinary 
test  of  prior  law  will 

The  provisions  which  „ 
legislator  to  treat  his  place 
within  his  legislative  district 
for  purposes  of  computing 
for  living  expenses  only  to 
able  years  beginning  on  or 
ber  31.  1975.  The  committee 
provision  should  be  extended 
period  during  which  time 
can  be  given  further  ., 
a  permanent  rule  can  be 
committee  amendment 
vision  adopted  by  the  Tax 
of  1976  for  1  year,  or  to 
beginning  before  January  1.  , 
This  amendment  will  result 
nue  loss  of  $3  million  for  flsca 

We  also  dealt  with  the 
certain    expenditures    for 
facilities. 

The  committee  recognizes 
slon  of  the  availability  of 
an  essential  element  in 
opportunities    for    mothers 
against  tax  liability  has  been 
meet  the  expenses  of  a  taxpayer 
care.  There  also  is  need  to 
care  facilities  available  for  .. 
ents.  Although  public  funds 
made  available  to  increase 
of  child  care  facilities,  the 
lieves  that  it  is  desirable  to 
private  businesses  to  furnish 
facilities  for  their  employees. 

In  the  absence  of  this 
5-year  amortization,  an  emp 
use  the  provisions  available 
law  for  depreciation  of  tangibl^ 
used  in  a  trade  or  business, 
sonal  property,  such  as 
equipment,   is   eligible   for   , 
rates  of  depreciation,  such  as, 
dining  balance  and  sum-of- 
digits,  and  also  shortening  of 
line  levels  by  as  much  as  20 
der  the  asset  depreciation 
times  referred  to  as  ADR. 

It  Is  possible  to  use  a  comb 
accelerated  rates  and  ADR  „„ 
up  appreciably  the  recovery  of 
cost.   New   buildings   and   „„, 
other  than  residential  property 
depreciated  using  the  150 
dining  balance  method.  In  o 
investment  credit,  which  is 
through  1980  and  under  this  . 
raised  to  12  percent  from  197 
1980,  may  be  taken  for 
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equipment,  but  It  Is  not  available  on 
buildings  and  structures. 

After  reviewing  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations, the  current  economic  situation 
and  prospects  for  the  near  future,  and 
the  extent  of  participation  in  the  labor 
force  by  mothers— both  parents  and 
single  parents — the  committee  concluded 
that  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  avail- 
ability of  this  provision  and  to  make 
available  to  the  taxpayer  the  choice 
among  several  forms  of  tax  incentives. 

The  committee  bill  reinstates  as  of 
January  1,  1977,  the  5-year  amortization 
for  certain  expenditures  for  child  care 
facilities  without  any  change  from  prior 
law.  By  making  the  provision  effective 
from  the  start  of  this  year,  the  commit- 
tee eliminated  any  discontinuity  between 
the    termination    of    this    amortization 
election  on  December  31,  1976,  and  Its 
extension  by  action  of  the  95th  Congress. 
As  a  result,  a  taxpayer  who  planned  In 
1976  to  install  equipment  for  a  child 
care  facihty  in  1977  may  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  plans  without  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  election  for  5-year 
amortization.  This  provision  applies  to 
expenditures  made  after  December  31, 
1976,  and  before  January  1,  1982. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  loss  of 
this  amendment  will  be  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion in  each  fiscal  year,  1977  through 
1982. 
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The  work  incentive— WIN— program  Is 
designed  to  assist  families  on  welfare  be- 
come independent  through  training, 
placement,  and  other  services.  Federal 
funds  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program.  The  administration  has  In- 
cluded $365  million  in  the  1978  budget 
for  the  work  incentive  program.  The 
committee's  amendment  to  the  bill  would 
authorize  an  additional  $435  million  in 
each  of  nscal  years  1978  and  1979  for 
emplo3mient  and  supportive  services  for 
welfare  recipients,  with  no  requirement 
for  State  matching  funds. 

The  WIN  program  is  directed  at  those 
who  most  need  help  in  finding  and  hold- 
ing a  job — employable  recipients  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children — 
AFDC.  Increasing  the  level  of  activity 
under  the  WIN  program  will  result  in 
promoting  the  employment  of  recipients, 
thereby  increasing  their  income.  It  will 
also  help  to  reduce  the  welfare  caseload 
and  reduce  the  unemployment  rate.  For 
these  reasons,   the  committee  believes 
that  the  amendment  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  economic  stimulus  package. 
Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  deals  with  a  niunber  of  very  im- 
portant  factors    in    our   economic   life. 
Without  the  passage  of  this  bill,  there  will 
be  instances  of  undue  hardship,  but  It 
is  better  described  in  another  way.  There 
will  be  opportunities  to  encourage  activ- 
ity in  employment  that  will  be  missed  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  legislation.  It  still 
does  not  carry  any  new  tax  reductions  for 
individuals. 

We  have  a  particular  Interest  in  better- 
ing the  lives  of  a  particular  group,  the 
low  and  middle  income.  I  think  we  should 
take  into  account  the  current  inflation. 
Many  people  are  handling  more  money, 
and  that  raises  their  taxes,  but  they 


have  no  more  real  Income.  If  an  Individ- 
ual receives  a  promotion  to  a  new  job 
level  and  increases  his  income  that  way, 
he  has  had  an  increase,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
bracket.  But  If  Inflation  forces  people  In 
all  walks  of  life  and  at  all  economic  levels 
up  to  a  higher  level,  It  does  not  indicate 
that  their  real  Income  will  Increase,  but 
they  have  had  to  pay  more  taxes  because 
their  cash  flow  has  been  greater,  and  It 
figures  out  that  they  owe  more  money. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  we 
pass  a  peiTOanent  index  to  meet  this 
problem.  The  Senator  now  speaking  is 
not  sure  about  that.  One  problem  is  that 
we  do  not  know  just  what  the  situation 
will  be  a  few  years  from  now.  It  could 
become  counterproductive.  Sometimes 
these  automatic  benefits  are  enacted, 
and  then  Congress  is  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing else,  and  they  carry  out  an  addi- 
tion, and  we  face  the  same  problem  in 
reverse,  by  providing  for  automatic  in- 
creases in  retirement  benefits.  So  I  am 
not  sure  whether  a  permanent  auto- 
matic indexing  of  our  tax  laws  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do  or  not.  It  might  be. 

I  am  also  not  in  favor  of  a  tax  reduc- 
tion, for  increasing  the  income  level 
through  a  tax  reduction  does  not  always 
accomplish  the  purpose.  The  history  of 
this  country  has  been  that  every  time  we 
grant  more  opportunities  to  private  en- 
terprise, private  enterprise  responds 
Every  time  we  do  that  which  enables  in- 
dividuals to  have  more  of  their  own 
earnings  to  use,  they  use  It  In  various 
ways,  more  goods  are  produced,  more 
savings  are  made  available  for  credit 
and  in  many  ways  the  whole  general 
economy  is  stimulated.  I  am  convinced 
that  within  limits  we  can  at  times  reduce 
taxes  without  increasing  the  deficit. 

In  connection  with  the  deficit,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  will  undertake  the  job  and  the 
responsibility  of  coming  in  here  with 
recommendations  to  materially  cut  ex- 
penditures. I  am  not  critical  of  that 
committee  or  any  of  its  members.  They 
have  a  most  difficult  job.  But  somehow 
they  have  listened  to  too  many  political 
speeches  over  a  period  of  years.  We  have 
heard  these  candidates  for  President  go 
out  and  say  that  if  we  can  just  adjust  the 
taxes  a  little  bit,  raise  the  taxes  on  some 
group,  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  to 
lower  everyone's  taxes,  wipe  out  the  defi- 
cit, and  pay  off  the  national  debt.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  true.  We  have  some- 
times gone  through  those  motions,  and 
found  that  what  we  have  done  in  the 
name  of  tax  reform  has  not  reformed 
taxes  and  it  has  retarded  private  enter- 
prise, and  we  have  come  in  here  the  next 
year  and  repealed  what  we  had  done. 

But  even  assuming  those  efforts  were 
sound  and  prudent,  it  would  not  affect 
the  budget  by  any  material  amount  We 
have  a  deficit  of  $50  billion  or  $60  billion, 
maybe  $70  billion,  and  If  we  carried  out 
all  of  thi.s  fine  tuning  of  the  tax  system 
we  might  pick  up  $2  billion.  I  think  there 
is  a  chance  we  might  do  a  lot  of  damage 
in  doing  It,  but  we  would  not  touch  the 
overaU  deficit  problem. 

We  have  a  deficit  because  we  have 
more  government  than  we  can  pay  for, 
more  government  than  the  American 
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people  will  stand  for.  and  there  Is  no 
way  that  we  can  meet  this  budget  prob- 
lem by  any  method  other  than  reducing 
expenditures.  It  will  have  to  be  done  in 
a  big  way.  If  there  is  a  failing  business, 
tiiey  carmot  save  themselves  from  failure 
merely  by  using  their  pencils.  It  takes 
some  decisive  action. 

We  are  paying  out  great  sums  of 
money  that  are  unnecessary.  We  are 
supporting  able-bodied  people  who 
should  not  be  supported.  We  are  paying 
the  hospital  and  medical  bills  of  every- 
one over  65,  regardless  of  their  wealth 
or  their  income  from  it.  We  are  paying 
unemployment  compensation  regard- 
less of  need  and  entitlement.  We  have 
too  heavy  expenditures  because  we  have 
too  much  welfare  payment. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Budget  Committee 
that  they  are  putting  the  Senate  through 
useless  activities  by  thinking  that  all  of 
this  can  come  about  by  the  fine  tuners 
pushing  some  levers  here  and  there.  The 
only  hope  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
bringing  expenditures  imder  control  is  to 
look  at  the  Government  programs  and 
make  some  decisions  to  eliminate  some- 
thing. 

(Mr.  ZORINSKY  assumed  the  Chair 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Many  things  are  desir- 
able but  they  are  not  necessary.  Many 
ideas  appeal  to  people  and  create  a  de- 
mand, but  they  are  not  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
about  23  or  24  Senators  have  joined  to 
cosponsor  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  of  mine  which  would  compel 
the  Federal  Government  to  balance  the 
budget  each  year. 

Some  people  might  become  frightened 
and  say,  "If  we  have  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  how  on  earth  can  we 
jump  from  a  $50  billion  deficit  to  a  bal- 
anced budget?" 

Well,  it  would  take  a  little  while  at 
best  to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Any  constitutional 
amendment  has  to  go  to  the  States  and 
that  does  take  time.  But  once  that  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  passed,  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  have  the 
necessary  discipline  placed  in  the  system 
which  would  save  our  Republic. 

Who  wrote  the  provisions  in  our  State 
constitutions  against  deficit  spending? 
They  were  brought  about  through  the 
sad  experiencees  of  the  States.  Legisla- 
tors were  elected  with  no  restraint  on 
spending  or  debt.  Many  States  were 
headed  for  disaster.  Decades  ago  most 
of  them  wrote  provisions  into  their  laws 
against  deficit  spending.  Many  of  them 
wrote  provisions  into  their  constitutions 
compelling  a  balanced  budget. 

What  do  we  have?  Solvent  States. 
They  maintain  local  governments  and  do 
the  other  things  that  need  to  be  done. 

Oh,  writers  of  mystery  and  fiction  have 
predicted  that  the  American  Republic 
would  fall  when  the  people  fovmd  out 
they  could  elect  a  Congress  to  vote  the 
people  benefits. 

Well,  there  might  be  some  truth  to 
that.  It  kind  of  frightens  me.  But  the 
answer  is  a  constitutional  discipline  that 
would  require  the  budget  to  be  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  how  this  consti- 
tutional provision  would  work: 


The  Congress  would  be  mandated  to 
balance  the  budget  every  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  President  would 
be  called  upon  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  deficit  and,  if  so,  how 
much.  If  there  was  a  deficit,  he  would 
be  required  to  calculate  how  much  of  a 
surtax,  what  added  percentage  of  tax  on 
corporate  and  individual  income  taxes, 
would  be  necessary  to  be  imposed  the 
next  year  to  recoup  the  deficit.  The  Pres- 
ident would  not  impose  a  tax.  No  addi- 
tional power  would  be  given  to  him.  He 
would  merely  perform  a  ministerial  duty 
of  working  the  arithmetic.  The  tax  would 
go  in  automatically  under  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  President  would  have  to  do  all 
that  within  20  days  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

When  this  proposal  was  first  devised, 
the  fiscal  year  ended  on  July  1.  Now  it 
has  been  changed  to  October  1.  So,  20 
days  after  the  first  of  October  the  report 
cards  would  go  out  to  America.  They 
would  say,  "The  budget  has  been  bal- 
anced. The  boys  have  done  a  good  job." 
Or  they  wovUd  say,  "The  men  in  Congress 
spent  too  much  money.  Your  taxes  are 
raised  by  3  percent,"  or  5  percent  or  20 
percent,  whatever  is  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget. 

I  believe  if  Congress  is  faced  with  the 
decision  of  collecting  the  taxes  or  reduc- 
ing spending,  they  will  reduce  spending. 
Who  wants  a  report  to  go  out  on  the  20th 
of  October  to  their  State,  or  a  House 
Member  to  his  district,  which  says  we 
have  spent  too  much  money,  everybody 
will  have  an  11 -percent  increase  in 
taxes.  3  percent,  or  whatever  the  case 
might  be?  It  will  put  into  our  system  the 
necessary  discipline  to  save  this  country 
from  economic  disaster. 

States  have  followed  such  a  method 
and  we  should  do  it  now. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  somebody  very 
properly  raises  a  question,  "What  will 
we  do  if  a  great  national  disaster  arises?" 

This  provision  provides  that  on  a 
three-foui-ths  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  they  could  suspend  the  pro- 
visions for  a  year.  If  it  continued,  they 
could  vote  again  the  next  year. 

There  are  many  disasters  which  affect 
parts  of  the  Nation,  but  in  a  disaster 
which  is  affecting  us  nationwide,  they 
could  get  the  three-fourths  vote. 

Also,  there  would  be  a  provision  that 
we  could  not  use  our  credit  except  to  de- 
fend ourselves  in  time  of  war.  The  same 
requirement  for  waiving  could  be  used 
then. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  our  defi- 
cits is  not  ridiculing  the  tax  program.  Of 
course,  we  should  always  look  at  the  tax 
program  to  see  where  it  needs  to  be  im- 
proved. We  should  always  carry  on  a 
program  of  tax  reforms.  Sometimes  re- 
form is  in  favor  of  the  taxpayer  and 
sometimes  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Treasury. 
Its  objective  should  be  to  do  justice.  But 
it  is  just  foolish  to  talk  that  you  could 
have  such  reforms  to  solve  a  deficit  of 
$50  billion  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  an  alarm  was  sounded 
over  the  country  when  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $2  billion.  $3  billion,  or  $4  billion.  Now 
it  is  $50  biUion.  We  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  what  goes  on  here. 

We  passed  a  supplemental  appropria- 


tion bill  which  increased  expenditures 
over  what  the  committee  recommended 
by  over  $1  billion  here  in  this  Chamber. 

Not  long  ago  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance brought  in  a  bill  with  reference 
to  unemployment  compensation.  We 
shifted  the  burden  from  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  the  General 
Treasury  which  in  the  next  2  years  will 
be  another  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  go  on  ex- 
panding anu  expanding  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  this  country  and  be  carried 
away  by  the  siren  songs  that  somebody 
is  going  to  balance  the  budget  in  1978. 
Unless  there  is  a  total  turnaround,  the 
deficit  wil  be  worse  in  1978  or  1981,  or 
whenever  these  good  promises  relate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  served  on  the 
Finance  Committee  where  the  obligation 
is  to  recommend  taxes.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant. Every  tax  bracket  is  overtaxed. 

Talk  to  an  individual  of  modest  in- 
come and  he  says,  "I  think  our  group  is 
taxed  too  much."  He  is  right. 

Talk  to  someone  in  the  middle  income 
brackets,  who  are  leaders,  who  are  do- 
ing things,  who  are  providing  homes,  and 
they  say,  "We  think  our  group  is  over- 
taxed." They  are  right.  They  are  over- 
taxed." 

Mr.  President,  they  are  overtaxed  all 
the  way.  Perhaps  the  wealthy  of  the 
country  do  not  need  their  wealth  but  we 
need  it.  We  need  to  have  them  put  it  to 
work.  We  need  in  the  wealthy  a  desire  to 
use  their  money  to  create  enterprise  and 
provide  jobs.  So  when  we  improve  the  tax 
program  for  people  of  all  brackets,  it  is 
being  done  for  the  pubUc. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
foolishly  say  that  a  balanced  budget 
would  bring  a  depression,  that  we  have  to 
spend  all  this  money  and  have  deficits  in 
order  to  build  full  employment.  I  feel 
sorry  for  those  people  of  little  faith  in 
private  enterprise;  who  have  little  faith 
in  the  basic  principle  that  bills  ought  to 
be  paid.  I  just  do  not  believe  the  universe 
is  so  constituted.  I  think  if  we  embarked 
on  a  program  of  balanced  budgets,  not 
just  once  in  a  while,  if  we  had  a  general 
program  of  balanced  budgets  and  assured 
the  value  of  our  American  dollar,  there 
would  be  a  wave  of  optimum,  enthusiasm, 
and  confidence  which  would  sweep  this 
coimtry  that  we  could  not  hold  back.  The 
activity,  the  worthwhile  endeavor,  and 
the  great  American  dream  would  become 
a  reaUty,  not  once  in  a  while  but  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  the  word 
went  out  to  the  world  that  Uncle  Sam 
was  paying  his  bills,  that  we  were  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  that  we  are  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis,  and  that  the  American 
dollar  would  remain  stable.  I  believe 
every  coimtry  of  the  world  not  only  would 
support  us  financially  and  turn  their 
business  this  way,  but  they  would  say. 

There  Is  a  leader  In  the  governments  of 
the  world  that  we  can  afford  to  aline  ourselves 
within  the  ideological  battles  that  take  place 
In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  talk  about  this 
or  that  little  amount  of  change  in  the 
unemployment  rate.  But  as  long  as  we  go 
on  increasing  Government  and  failing  to 
reduce  the  size  of  Government  and  go  on 
with  our  deficits,  we  have  insured  our- 
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selves  continued 
presslon.  The  present  ._, 
the  present  depression 
Government  of  the  United 
they  have  so  hampered  thi 
enterprise  system  of  ours 

Mr.  President,  oftentime; 
attacking  the  program  of 
foolish  things  in  the  field  of 
want  individuals  to  Invest 
that  factories  can  be  built, 
be  erected,  machinery  manu 
all  that  sort  of  thing, 
jobs.  Yet  we  have  changed 
two  or  three  particulars 
that  from  being  done. 

In  the  first  place,  if  they 
for  an  investment,  they  . 
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business  expense  the  interest 
That  is  one  of  those  foolish 
reform  proposals  that  we 
facing  the  issue  of  cutting  dovfn 

I  could  go  on  and  cite 
amples. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
be  disposed  of  before  too 
have  no  desire  to  see  it 
delayed  so  that  the  time 
to  become,  effective  is 
want  to  say,  here  is  a  $21.5 
and  the  Senators  ought  to  be 
talking  about  it  and  thinkiig 
and  asking  questions.  We  sho  il 
Ing  the  issue  of  these  enormops 

ment  expenditiu-es  and 

ents  and  attention  to  cuttini 
Government  programs 
off    in    corners    where 
hatching  new  programs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Preside4t 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield 
tion  01  two?  I  would  like  to 
own  right  later,  but  I  have 
tions. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy 
Mr.  HANSEN.  First  of  all, 
pliment  the  distinguished 
from  Nebraska  for  the 
that  he  has  given  to  the 
made.  With  regard  to  the  „. 
ulus,  it  was  surprising  to  me 
ministration,  almost  ovemigit 
ently,   shifted   gears   on   this 

nearly  as  I  can  learn,  the 

was  made  by  the  White  Hous( 

tain  economic  indicators „ 

the  economy  is  moving  along  _ 
and  that  now,  in  the  opinion 
persons  visiting  the  Presiden 
there  is  no  need  for  further 

stimulus  or  the  sort  of 

would  have  been  provided  by 
bate.  Then  the  White  House  , 
rather  simmaarily  that  it  was 
Ing  that  particular  part  of  the 
But  earlier  today,  the  Senator 

the  senior  Senator  from 
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and  he  asked  the  question,  are  not  these 
just  as  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  eco- 
nomic stimuli  as  anything  else?  I  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska  if  he  recalls 
what  Senator  Young  said  and  if  he  would 
care  to  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  cannot  pinpoint 
the  exact  programs  he  is  referring  to,  but 
he  was  sounding  an  alarm  that  there  are 
bills  coming  to  this  floor  and  pending  on 
this  floor  that  call  for  expenditures  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  borrowed  money 
that  can  only  add  to  the  Inflation  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  keep  In  mind 
that  Inflation  causes  unemployment.  You 
do  not  inflate  the  economy  to  give  jobs. 
It  works  the  other  way.  If  inflation  is 
rampant,  it  takes  all  the  money  a  family 
can  gather  to  get  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  It  does  not  take  very  much  of  a  work 
force  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life. 
But  when  there  is  no  Inflation,  wage 
earners  and  others  have  something  left 
after  buying  the  necessities  of  life.  They 
buy  carpets  and  drugs  and  drapes  and 
skis  and  bicycles  and  automobiles  and 
boats  and  hundreds  of  other  things,  and 
somebody  has  to  make  them.  We  have 
full  employment,   and   individuals   can 
buy  more  than  the  necessities  of  hfe. 
When  inflation  is  so  rampant  that  the 
pay  check  goes  for  those  bare  neces- 
sities of  life,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that 
go  out  of  work. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska  for  his  astute  observa- 
tions. I  think  the  point  needs  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that,  if  we  will  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  if  we  will  examine  in  detail 
the  various  bills  to  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  dedicating  its  time 
now,  we  shall  find  that  those  bills  in- 
clude important  amounts  of  transfer 
payments  that  really  are  of  very  sizeable 
proportions  and  which  have  the  same 
effect  of  putting  into  the  pockets  of  peo- 
ple money  that  wiU  be  spent  that  ought 
not  to  escape  our  notice  and  attention 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  good 
friend  from  Nebraska  in  sounding  a 
clarion  call  that  I  hope  will  be  heeded, 
that  will  be  responded  to  by  Senators,  in 
looking  at  this  whole  tax  proposal.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  montioned  a 
number  of  things.  There  are  many,  many 
others  that  could  be  examined  that  need 
to  be  looked  at  before  we  enact  any 
legislation. 

Last  year,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  between  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  recall 
very  vividly  the  enormity  of  the  task  that 
we  faced.  We  were  up  against  a  time  lim- 
itation, too,  and  in  the  closing  hours— 
I  do  not  recall  if  It  was  the  closing  day, 
but  it  very  well  may  have  been— we 
passed  about  454  pages  of  effective  dates 
that  correlated  with  certain  provisions  of 
that  tax  reform  and  adjustment  law 
whatever  we  called  it.  Whatever  we 
called  it,  it  was  a  misnomer.  We  called  it 
some  things  that  did  not  appear  in  the 
Record,  I  might  add,  and  I  heard  some  of 
my  constituents  suggest  other  appropri- 
ate names. 

But  enough  of  that.  Let  me  say  that 
we  passed  ^V2  pages,  as  I  recall  of  effec- 
tive dates.  I  dare  say  that  most  Senators 


were  like  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I 
did  not  have  the  faintest  idea,  in  reading 
those  4'/2  pages  of  effective  dates,  what 
date  applied  to  a  specific  provision  in  the 
bill.  I  have  since  found  out  to  my  dismay, 
that  we  brought  about  serious  problems 
for  a  number  of  people. 

The  question  of  sick  pay  is  an  example 
of  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  was  made  retroactive  to  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year.  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  my  constituents  who  tell 
about  the  extreme  difficulty  in  trying  to 
get  along  in  assuming  that  the  law  imder 
which  they  presumed  they  were  operat- 
ing would  at  least  carry  forward  through 
that  taxable  year,  only  to  find,  as  they 
now  are,  that  we  changed  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  that  what  they  thought  was 
the  law,  indeed,  was  changed  and  has 
been  reversed  back  to  January  1.  1976 

I  know  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  been  concerned  about  this 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  has  tried  to  get  that  changed 
as  have  most  of  us,  I  think,  on  the 
Fmance  Committee. 

But  I  mention  that  simply  to  point  out 
what  happens  when  we  try  to  undertake 
too  big  a  task  too  quickly  without  giving 
sufficient  time  to  the  subject  to  know 
what  we  are  talking  about  or  even  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
but  it  goes  farther  than  that. 

Until  the  Committee  on  Budget  re- 
attacks  the  program  and  starts  eliminat- 
ing programs,  reducing  programs  and 
cutting  down  expenses,  we  are  going  to 
continue  in  that  sort  of  trouble. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  just  out- 
side appearances,  and  I  can  teU  tlie  Sen- 
ator what  was  back  of  all  that  change 
in  dates. 

By  advancing  the  date  where  there  is 
a  provision  In  favor  of  the  taxpayer  and 
pushmg  back  the  date  in  favor  of  the 
Treasury,  we  had  a  paper  day  to  show 
us  more  m  compliance  with  the  budget 
resolution. 

Call  it  finagling,  legerdemain,  any- 
thing one  wants  to,  but  that  was  the 
origm  of  that  amendment. 

Now  we  have  got  to  come  in  and  undo 
most  of  it.  Undo  most  of  it,  but  it  goes 
back  to  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  be  ear- 
ned away  with  the  idea  that  some  fine 
tuners,  some  fixers,  can  solve  all  of  our 
budget  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  love  all  the  economists 
I  have  nothing  evil  to  say  about  them.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  very  good  fine 
tuners.  I  do  not  think  they  understand 
the  political  system. 

They  will  suggest  a  course  of  action 
and  then  say  that  if  such  and  such  a 
thing  happens  in  the  future,  the  course 
should  be  reversed,  when  anybody  In  the 
political  world  knows  that  will  not  figure. 

So,  God  bless  them,  I  love  them.  They 
are  learned  men.  But  I  wish  that  a  few 
of  them  woud  find  some  jobs  elsewhere, 
and  we  would  bring  into  Washington  on 
our  staffs,  on  the  staffs  of  the  commit- 
tees, and  on  the  staffs  downtown,  some 
tough  budget  balancers  and  cost  cutters 
that  would  face  the  real  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  background  that  may  be  different  from 
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that  of  some  Senators.  The  State  of 
Wyoming  for  many  years  has  had  a  pro- 
vision in  the  law — which  may  be  a  con- 
stitutional provision — that  we  have  to 
operate  on  a  balanced  budget. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  that  same  policy,  that  same  ethic,  inso- 
far as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  hope  he  will  not  be  in  a  position,  as 

1  fear  he  could  well  be,  when  he  or  his 
children  or  his  grandchildren  look  back 
upon  this  particular  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Republic  and  say  that  it  is  too 
bad  that  we  did  not  then  perceive  in  1977 
how  very  right  Harry  Byrd  was. 

Oftentimes  we  grow  too  old  too  quickly 
and  smart  enough  altogether  not  quickly 
enough. 

I  say  that  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sort  of  rule  that  has  been  advocated 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  for  the  Republic  makes 
awfully  good  sense. 

I  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  Governor  for  4  years,  oper- 
ates on  a  balanced  budget.  Some  of  our 
friends  who  are  not  oftentimes  alluded 
to  as  conservatives  in  this  Chamber  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  seem  to  be  struck 
with  horror,  just  shocked,  that  anyone 
should  even  talk  about  a  balanced  budget 
in  these  days. 

Whether  it  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  most  Presidents 
proclaim  with  great  emotion,  and  some 
of  the  public  rejoices,  that  the  budget 
will  be  balanced.  A  few  Presidents  have 
been  courageous  enough  or  shortsighted 
enough  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance it  by  next  year.  It  is  usually  a  few 
years  down  the  road  when  they  really 
will  get  the  budget  balanced,  and  this  is 
said  by  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats. 

We  are  always  talking  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  and  how  we  are  going 
to  change  things  around  so  that  before 
too  long  we  will  have  the  budget 
balanced. 

I  happen  to  have  gone  into  the  office 
of  the  Governor  of  Wyoming  knowing 
full  well  we  had  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  that  year.  Not  4  years  later,  not 

2  years  later,  not  6  years  later,  but  that 
year.  We  had  to  have  the  money  on  hand 
to  pay  the  bills,  to  meet  the  appropria- 
tions that  we  expected  to  make,  and 
when  we  got  all  through  with  the  legis- 
lative session,  the  budget  balanced. 

Surprising  though  it  may  be  to  some 
of  our  friends,  it  has  not  been  all  that  bad 
living  in  Wyoming. 

I  note  that  in  recent  years,  the  last 
two  or  three,  maybe  longer  than  that, 
Wyoming  has  had,  if  not  the  lowest  rate 
of  imemployment  among  all  of  the 
States,  at  least  one  of  the  lowest. 

I  note  that  the  influx  of  workers  into 
Wyoming  has  been  rather  significant.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  people  are  moving  into  Wyo- 
ming, there  would  not  have  been  enough 
workers  there  to  have  filled  all  of  the 
jobs  that  today  exist  in  the  Equality 
State.  We  speak  of  Wyoming  as  the 
Equality  State  because  we  were  first  of  all 


the  States  to  grant  to  women  the  right 
of  suffrage. 

At  that  time,  we  had  the  first  elected 
woman  Governor  in  this  country.  We 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  referred 
to  as  the  Equality  State.  But  I  believe 
that  that  appellation  could  be  cast  in  an 
even  broader  meaning.  We  have  been  fair 
to  people.  We  have  been  fair  to  people 
because  basically  we  have  been  honest 
with  people. 

I  spoke  about  the  number  of  jobs  we 
have  and  the  low  rate  of  imemployment. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  increase  in  real 
earning  power  has  been  greater  propor- 
tionately in  Wyoming  than  in  almost  any 
other  State. 

We  are  a  right-to-work  State.  I  do 
have  a  few  friends  in  the  labor  move- 
ment despite  the  fact  that  I  signed  the 
right-to-work  bill  when  I  was  Governor, 
and  I  received  all  sorts  of  anonymous 
letters,  some  signed,  and  I  got  all  sorts  of 
phone  calls  at  the  Governor's  mansion 
saying  that  my  days  were  numbered.  I 
had  heard  that  before,  so  I  was  not  too 
alarmed  about  that.  But  all  sorts  of  dire 
predictions  were  made  about  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  Wyoming. 

We  were  going  to  become  the  Appa- 
lachia  of  the  West.  People  were  going  to 
leave.  No  one  would  want  to  work  in  that 
State  because  obviously  we  would  not  be 
paying  very  good  wages.  Well,  the  fart  is 
that  wages  are  very  good  in  Wyoming. 
There  are  lots  of  jobs.  The  economy  is 
good.  Yet,  we  have  to  balance  our  budget. 

I  hope  Congress  could  heed  the  ad- 
monitions of  my  good  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  talk  about 
some  specifics  this  year,  not  in  1981  or  in 
1979  or  in  1983,  about  how  they  are  going 
to  have  the  budget  balanced,  but  move 
toward  balancing  it  now. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that 
because,  with  the  White  House  having 
determined — rather  summarily,  I  would 
say — that  they  are  not  going  to  push 
further  for  this  $50  rebate,  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  all  that  money.  We  do  not 
have  to  spend  it  all.  We  could  just  let 
some  of  the  people — precisely,  217  million 
Americans — keep  some  of  it  and  let  them 
decide  how  they  would  like  to  spend  part 
of  the  money  they  have  earned. 

We  are  told  that  the  total  tax  take,  in- 
cluding municipal  taxes,  county  taxes, 
State  taxes,  and  Federal  taxes,  now  takes 
from  the  typical  American  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  what  he  earns.  Some 
economists  have  said  that  we  are  just 
about  high  enough.  Others  say  we  are  too 
high  already.  But  I  find  very  few  who  say 
that  we  can  take  even  more  of  the  real 
earnings  of  the  people  away  from  them 
without  seriously  jeopardizing  the  econ- 
omy and  the  jobs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  srleld. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  with  great  interest 
to  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  directed  toward  my  old  and 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
just  could  not  resist  adding  a  little  to  the 
discussion  they  have  been  having  by  re- 
ferring to  my  own  State,  Arizona,  which 
I  do  quite  often. 


We  are  prevented  by  our  Constitution 
from  borrowing  money.  The  State  has 
never  been  in  debt  and  never  will  be  in 
debt  so  long  as  that  constitutional  pro- 
vision prevails.  Likewise,  we  are  a  right- 
to-work  State — the  second  one  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  bill  on  which  I 
worked  hard  to  get  passed. 

I  recall  thtt  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  that  bill,  the  labor  leaders  of  Arizona 
said  that  we  were  going  downhill,  added 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  banks  to  borrow  money  or  to 
float  bonds  to  borrow  money. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Wyoming — 
and  I  do  not  do  this  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  Wyoming,  which 
provides  Arizona  with  quite  a  bit  of  water 
once  in  a  while 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  are  going  to  shut  you 
down  a  little  this  year,  Barry. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  God  did 
that.  I  do  not  think  Jimmy  Carter  or 
Wyoming  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Arizona  is  now  the  fastest  growing  in- 
dustrial State  in  the  Nation.  It  is  the 
second  fastest  growing  State  population- 
wise.  It  has  an  average  per  capita  income 
above  our  national  average.  Our  unem- 
ployment rate  is  below  the  national 
average. 

So,  instead  of  having  chaos  because  a 
government  could  not  borrow  money,  or 
having  chaos  because  we  have  a  right-to- 
work  law,  I  think  they  are  both  very 
strong  factors  in  the  fact  that  people 
like  to  live  in  a  State  in  which,  although 
our  taxes  are  not  low,  they  pay  their 
freight.  They  pay  their  own  way,  and  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  from  day  to  day. 

So  I  join  the  Senators  on  the  other 
side  and  some  on  this  side  in  saying  that 
deficit  spending  in  this  country  has  to 
stop.  It  is  that  simple.  I  do  not  care  what 
kind  of  formula  the  President  talks 
about.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  formula 
some  of  our  economists  dream  about.  If 
this  Government  does  not  stop  spending 
money  it  does  not  have,  this  country  will 
be  insolvent  in  a  few  years. 

We  now  have  double-digit  inflation. 
The  suggestions  made  by  President 
Carter  the  other  night  are  laughable  on 
their  face  because  they  do  not  face  up 
to  the  real  problem  that  confronts  us; 
namely,  we  are  spending  money  we  do 
not  have.  We  have  been  doing  this  ever 
since  1934,  when  Lord  Keynes  convinced 
the  Roosevelt  administration  that  this 
was  the  panacea  that  would  end  all  fi- 
nancial troubles. 

We  have  not  been  bright  enough  to 
understand  that  the  world  depression  in 
1928,  which  took  World  War  n  to  end, 
was  started  by  the  same  kind  of  irre- 
sponsible spending  in  Austria,  when  the 
Austrian  mark  was  a  formidable  piece  of 
currency  In  the  world  and  our  dollar 
was  not. 

So  I  wanted  not  only  to  comment  on 
the  comparison  between  our  two  States 
and  the  comparison  that  could  be  drawn 
between  these  two  States  and  the  other 
States  in  the  Nation,  but  also  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  courage- 
ously standing  up  and  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  the  foolishness  that 
we  are  In.  It  is  not  funny  foolishness;  It 
is  deadly. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  >ur  esteemed 
colleague  from  Arizona,  foi  his  observa- 
tions. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when 
Barry  Goldwater  returnee   to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  recall  some  of  the  cc  mments  that 
were  made  by  Members  of  his  body  and 
by  members  of  the  press.  :  t  was  not  at 
aU  uncommon  to  have  pe  >ple  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  say,  "Yoi  know.  If  we 
had  had  the  benefit  of  loo  :ing  ahead  a 
few  years  to  see  what  took  place  in  this 
coimtry,  what  happened,  he  w  politicians 
delivered  on  promises  they  made,  Barry 
Goldwater  very  well  migl:  t  have  been 
elected  President — if  we  ha  1  the  benefit 
of  knowing  what  was  going  to  happen." 
I  say  that  without  any  c  erogation  at 
all  of  the  late  President  L;Tidon  John- 
son but,  rather,  because  am(  ng  the  great 
characteristics  of  Barry  Gcldwater  are 
his  honesty,  his  forthright:  ess,  and  his 
candor. 

I  recall  what  was  said  iii  that  cam- 
paign in  1964,  and  I  recall  some  of  the 
TV  clips,  about  petals  bein?  picked  off 
flowers,  and  what  was  going  to  happen  if 
Barry  Goldwater  should  be  i  lected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  and  then  I 
wat<;hed.  first  as  Governor  a:  id  later  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  what  tx>k  place. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  Barry  Goldwater 
is  quite  a  guy.  He  Is  quite  a  ?uy  because 
he  has  called  it  like  he  saw  t.  He  never 
once,  so  far  as  I  know,  devial  ed  from  the 
basic  honesty  that  so  chara  ;terizes  and 
typifies  him,  to  try  to  make  i  point  or  to 
try  to  encourage  support  fi  om  persons 
who  may  have  supported  hii  n  If  he  had 
not  told  it  like  it  was.  That  i;  rather  im- 
portant. It  is  Important  toda  y.  It  is  very 
easy  for  us  to  do  those  thing?  that  we,  as 
politicians,  think  will  pleas;  our  con- 
stituents. 

I  cotild  cite  a  number  of  sxamples — 
I  will  cite  one  or  two:  We  Incr  !ased  social 
security   benefits.   We   have   done  that 
from  time  to  time  for  a  very  g  Dod  reason, 
and  Senator  Ctirtis  has  calle  i  attention 
to  it.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byid,  Jr.,  has 
called  attention  to  it,  Senitor  Gold- 
water  has  called  attention  to  It,  and 
many  Members  on  both  sides  jf  the  aisle 
have  called  attention  to  it,  ai  id  we  have 
done  it  for  one  reason  basicall  /,  and  that 
Is  we  have  not  balanced  the   ludget.  We 
have  not  brought  spending  ii  to  balance 
with  taxes  and,  as  a  conseque  ice,  people 
find  that  the  benefits  that  th  sse  various 
programs  are  supposed  to  giie  to  them 
are  not  as  meaningful  as  the;  ■  had  been 
led  earlier  to  believe  they  woi  Id  be  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  have   raised  the 
benefits. 

We  have  not  actually  taksn  money 
out  of  the  till  that  they  had  paid  in 
earlier  when  they  were  contilbuting  to 
the  social  security  trust  fund.  The  social 
security  program  would  not  last  very 
long  If  we  were  to  have  most  or  even  a 
significant  nimiber  of  peopl;  in  this 
country  thrown  out  of  work.  It  would  not 
last  very  long  because  It  is  pri  .ctically  a 
hand-to-mouth  operation  rlgh  t  today. 

If  we  were  not  taking  monej  from  the 
people  who  are  working,  the  ]  iroductive 
people  of  this  country,  the  people  with 
Jobs,  the  people  with  families,  he  people 
who  are  finding  it  more  dlfli<ult  every 
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day  to  keep  their  own  budgets  balanced, 
if  we  were  not  taking  money  from  them 
we  would  not  have  any  money  to  pay  the 
social  security  recipients  except  by  ex- 
acerbating the  very  problem  we  seek  to 
address  by  mcreasing  payments.  Every- 
one knows  that.  That  is  nothing  new, 
that  Is  nothing  new  at  all. 

The  biggest  burden  we  face  in  this 
country  today  Is  the  burden  of  infiation. 
You  know,  when  I  was  criticizing  and 
voting  against,  as  I  did,  the  pay  raise 
when  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
proposed  that  we  have  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  it,  his  proposal  sounded  very 
good  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  I  asked  him  if  I  might  not 
cosponsor  it.  I  did  it  for  a  very  good 
reason.  I  think  the  people  of  Wyoming 
expected  us  In  Congress   to  have  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  that  Issue,  so  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
join  with  him. 

Well  we  did  not  vote  up  or  down  on  It. 
Yet  when  I  talk  to  people  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming,  I  think  the  tilings  that  are 
uppermost  in  their  minds  are  these:  In- 
flation, the  state  of  the  economy,  jobs, 
and  national  security.  On  our  national 
security  they  are  willing  to  make  what- 
ever kinds  of  contribution  may  be  neces- 
sai-y  in  order  to  insure  that  we  do  not 
have  to  use  the  armaments  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  They  are  not  thinking  about 
trying  to  cut  back,  as  some  people  rec- 
ommend would  be  wise  national  policy, 
thereby     encouraging     and     tempting 
some  country  to  challenge  us  militarily. 
We  take  the  position  that  the  best  of  ali 
worlds  is  a  world  in  which  the  United 
States  of  America  will  have  a  sufficiently 
powerful  military  machine  so  that  we 
will  never  have  to  use  it. 

One  time  In  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  at  War- 
ren Air  Force  Base,  there  were  more 
missiles  under  the  command  of  one  man 
directly  responsible  to  the  President 
than  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Whether  that  is  true  now  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  was  true  at  one  time.  It 
was  true  when  I  was  Governor. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  person 
to  whom  I  have  ever  talked  in  Wyoming 
who  wanted  to  have  us  use  those  mis- 
siles. I  never  talked  to  anybody  who  said, 
Is  It  not  a  pity  that  we  cannot  use  these 
missiles? 


We  were  all  happy  and  secure  and 
satisfied  that  the  deterrent  power  of 
their  presence  would  insure  a  peaceful 
world. 

I  mention  that  as  one  of  the  concerns 
of  Wyoming  but  also,  and  of  more  ur- 
gent present  importance,  is  the  state  of 
the  economy,  trying  to  get  a  handle  on 
infiation  so  that  the  money  we  have  will 
buy  what  we  might  expect  It  to  buy.  It  Is 
not  buying  what  we  expected  to  be  able 
to  buy  and,  as  wages  are  raised,  trying 
to  compensate  for  the  erosive  force  of 
Inflation,   we   never   really   quite   keep 
even.  We  do  not  keep  even  because  as 
wages   are   raised,   as  salaries   are  in- 
creased, an  individual  becomes  the  tem- 
porary custodian  of  more  dollars,  but 
inevitably  he   gets   into  a  higher   tax 
bracket  and  has  to  pay  out  more,  so  that 
in  the  long  run  he  cannot  really  keep 
even.  This  is  the  concern  of  Wyoming 
people. 


I  happen  to  be  one  of  nine.  I  think, 
who  voted  against  the  ethics  bill  and,  I 
suppose,  I  will  have  to  answer  for  that  In 
Wyoming.  Fortunately,  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming.  Senator  Wallop,  voted 
as  I  did,  so  I  guess  I  can  share  the  blame. 
If  need  be,  with  him,  as  to  why  we  did 
not  think  the  Senate  should  pass  an 
ethics  bill. 

I  could  go  into  all  sorts  of  provisions 
that  were  disturbing  to  me  about  that 
bill,  but  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  do 
that.  There  was  not  any  great  outcry  In 
Wyoming  to  pass  an  ethics  bill,  but  I 
can  tell  you  there  was  a  very  well  artic- 
ulated outcry  about  doing  something 
with  respect  to  inflation,  about  seeing 
that  we  did  not  further  erode  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  people,  that  we  did  not 
destroy  the  chance  that  their  yoimgsters 
might  have  to  get  a  job. 

They  know  in  Wyoming,  as  they  know 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  that  If  you 
really  want  good  job  security  you  had 
better  not  plan  on  taking  a  temporary 
job  with  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
lieving that  that  will  provide  you  with 
job  security,  because  we  learned  a  long, 
long  time  ago  that  that  does  not  work 
very  well.  We  have  learned  that  there  is 
one  good  way  to  have  the  assurance  of  a 
job  and,  indeed,  to  have  a  job  and  in- 
deed to  keep  that  job,  and  that  is  to  sta- 
bilize this  economy  and  stop  Inflation, 
to  permit  people,  where  they  want  to.  to 
return  from  Government  bureaucrats  to 
the  people  the  right  to  say  where  people 
want  to  spend  their  money,  how  they 
want  to  invest  their  money,  and  what 
they  want  to  do  with  their  money. 

It  just  could  be  that  there  are  still 
some  old  fogies  around  who  might  de- 
cide they  would  like  to  try  to  help  their 
kids  out  a  little  bit.  I  know  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming  and  I 
were  concerned  about  what  might  hap- 
pen If  the  Senate  were  to  pass.  as.  in- 
deed, it  did,  an  ethics  bill  with  some  pro- 
vision In  It  that  would  discourage  the 
probability  of  having  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  serving  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  were  concerned 
with  the  rising  Incidence  of  crime  and, 
specifically,  of  certain  types  of  crime, 
which  seemed  to  focus  on  individuals 
who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  others 
may  believe  have  a  little  bit  more  than 
average  wealth. 

Yet  I  happen  to  think  that  it  Is  In  the 
best  Interest,  it  is  in  the  best  tradition, 
of  the  United  States  that  we  see  that 
people  from  the  business  community  are 
represented  here,  that  we  have  people 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  defend  the 
system  of  private  enterprise  which  has 
encouraged  people  to  do  whatever  they 
wanted  to  do  so  long  as  It  was  legal,  and 
to  exercise  for  themselves  the  freedom 
that  Is  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  to 
decide  what  they  are  going  to  do  with 
their  lives.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  have  those  kinds  of  people  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  ethics  bill, 
we  have  said  certain  things  cannot  be 
done,  that  you  cannot  earn  over  $8,625 
if  you  are  a  Member  of  Congress;  that  If 
you  happen  to  be  In  a  Senate  staff  job, 
you  may  not  pursue  outside  opportuni- 
ties. My  assistant  here  Is  a  lawyer,  but 
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on  a  weekend  she  cannot  prepare  a  will 
for  her  sister  or  some  member  of  the 
family  because  that  would  be  imethical. 
I  think  that  is  a  bunch  of  hogwash.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  silly  thing.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  had  for  voting 
against  that  bill  and,  I  suspect,  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  may  have  shared 
as,  indeed,  I  think  he  does,  some  of  my 
feelings  In  that  regard. 

But  If  we  proceed  on  this  idea  that  we 
are  going  to  insulate  everybody  in  this 
Senate  from  real  life,  from  life  as  it  is, 
from  the  way  things  are  in  the  outside 
world,  and  If  we  are  going  to  become 
more  and  more  "kept"  citizens,  if  we  are 
going  to  represent  the  States,  then  I 
think  we  can  anticipate  that  further 
blocks.  Impediments,  will  be  placed  in 
our  way  to  try  to  insulate  us  almost  com- 
pletely from  the  real  world. 

Then  I  suspect,  if  we  want  to  try  to 
look  into  the  crystal  ball  to  see  what  is 
ahead  for  us,  it  will  not  be  too  hard  to 
do  because  there  are  other  countries 
around  the  world  that  have  gone  down 
that  same  road,  that  have  tiu-ned  their 
backs  upon  the  contribution  that  indi- 
vidual initiative  may  make,  that  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  obvious 
facts  that  one  of  the  mainsprings  of 
human  progress  has  been  the  incentive 
for  people  to  try  to  do  a  little  better  and 
live  a  little  better,  and  each  of  us  to  try 
to  be  his  own  man,  to  determine  what 
we  want  to  do  based  upon  what  Interests 
us  and  to  be  constrained  only  by  what  is 
unlawful  or  illegal.  Obvious,  we  are  never 
going  to  have  a  perfect  society,  and  I  do 
not  contend  that  this  is  one.  I  do  not 
contend  that  there  are  not  plenty  of 
things  wrong  in  the  United  States  today. 
I  do  say  this.  Compared  to  any  other 
system,  I  challenge  anyone  m  any  part 
of  the  world  to  show  me  a  government 
that  has  done  as  well  as  has  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

I  know  a  good  friend  of  many  of  us, 
the  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  former  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  former  Ambassador  to  Italy,  the 
Honorable  John  Volpe  who  said  his  fa- 
ther was  a  bricklayer,  an  Italian  immi- 
grant, who  worked  mighty  hard  to  raise 
a  big  family.  When  his  son,  John,  later 
to  become  Governor,  later  to  hold  many 
Important  posts  in  this  coimtry,  first 
started  helping  him,  John  was  assigned 
the  job  of  carrying  some  mud  up  onto 
the  roof  of  a  building  In  a  hod,  and  he 
said  he  will  never  forget  how  his  father 
grasped  the  legs  of  that  ladder  with  both 
hands  when  his  little  John  started  up 
with  the  first  load  of  mud  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Then  he  said: 

Father  steadied  that  ladder  so  It  would  not 
move  or  wiggle  or  anything  and  he  helped 
me  get  my  foot  on  the  first  rung.  From  there 
on  I  was  on  my  OAn. 

And  he  said  he  could  not  help  recall- 
ing that  dramatic  moment  In  his  life 
many  times,  later  in  thinking  about  his 
father.  Having  come  to  this  coimtry,  he 
did  not  have  anything  and  was  not  given 
anything;  he  was  on  his  own.  He  was 
on  his  own,  and  his  initiative,  willingness, 
desire,  and  intense  drive  spurred  him  to 
do  something  and  to  make  a  better  life 
for  his  family.  As  we  all  know,  one  of  the 


members  of  that  family  became  a  very 
distinguished  great  American. 

I  think  this  kind  of  life  is  not  dead,  is 
not  all  over  in  the  United  States;  I  think 
it  still  has  a  place.  I  think  tha*,  there  are 
many  people  who  want  to  come  to  the 
United  States  because,  despite  the  things 
that  are  wrong  with  America,  there  is 
not  any  other  country  that  starts  to  hold 
a  candle  to  this  country  In  offering  op- 
portunity to  people  who  are  willing  to 
work.  I  want  to  see  them  have  a  chance 
to  work.  I  want  to  see  that  we  are  honest 
with  them.  I  want  to  see  that  we  do 
our  best  not  to  take  away  from  them  that 
portion  of  what  they  earn  that  we  have 
no  right  to  take  away  from  them  through 
inflation.  And  that  Is  why  I  think  that 
it  is  important  that  we  discuss  this  bill 
and  know  what  we  are  doing  before  we  do 
it. 

You  know,  we  can  go  on  for  a  long  time 
debating  this  bill,  and  I  am  certain  that, 
if  we  were  to  read  what  Is  in  it  and  what 
other  people  say  about  It,  it  would  be  very 
enlightening. 

I  happen  to  have  before  me,  Mr.  Pi-esl- 
dent,  a  part  of  the  Washington  Post  date- 
lined  Sunday,  January  23, 1977.  The  story 
that  I  have  before  me  is  headlined 
"Treasury  Chief  Favors  Uniform  Lower 
Income  Tax  Rate." 

And  pictured  on  page  A-3  of  the  Post 
Is  the  Honorable  W.  Michael  Blumen- 
thal.  Here  is  another  person  who  was 
not  bom  in  America  and  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  and  who  now  occu- 
pies a  very  Important  post  In  the  present 
administration.  And  let  us  see  what  he 
was  reported  to  have  said  back  in  the 
January  23  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  first  statement  reads: 

Treasury  Secretary  W.  Michael  Blumen- 
thal  said  he  favors  changing  the  tax  system 
so  that  all  Income,  including  capital  gains, 
would  be  taxed  at  a  uniform  lower  rate.  "At 
this  point  I  am  just  philosophizing,"  he  says, 
"but  we  should  allow  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses to  keep  more  of  what  they  make." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more.  I  agree  with  him  because 
therein  lies  the  key  to  jobs,  job  security, 
and  a  stable  economy  in  the  United 
States. 

You  know,  when  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  proposed  a  permanent 
tax  reduction  there  were  all  sorts  of  pre- 
dictions made  by  Treasury,  and  others, 
that  we  would  increase  the  national  defi- 
cit. There  were  predictions  that  within  a 
6-year  period  of  time  we  would  have  an 
$89  billion  greater  outflow  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  tax  reduction  than  there 
would  be  mcome  in  to  replace  it.  What 
were  the  facts?  The  facts  were  that,  in- 
stead of  having  an  $89  billion  deficit,  the 
end  of  that  6-year  period  of  time,  we  ac- 
tually finished  the  6-year  period  with  a 
$54  billion  surplus.  How  could  that  be? 
We  lowered  taxes.  We  lowered  what  the 
Government  was  going  to  take  In  and 
yet.  instead  of  having  less  money,  at  the 
end  of  6  years  we  had  more  money.  How 
could  It  be  explained?  I  am  not  siu-e  that 
I  know  all  the  answers.  I  am  not  even 
sure  I  have  heard  all  the  questions.  But  I 
could  say  this:  Apparently,  we  found 
that,  when  individuals  had  the  decision- 


making ability  to  decide  what  they  want- 
ed to  do  with  their  money,  they  acted  In 
typical  American  fashion  and  they  put  it 
to  pretty  good  use.  They  made  Invest- 
ments, expanded  businesses,  created  new 
businesses,  built  homes,  repaired  their 
homes,  improved  their  farms,  bought 
new  tractors,  and  they  did  all  sorts  of 
things.  As  a  consequence  of  these  indi- 
vidual decisions  that  all  Americans  were 
making  at  that  time,  more  people  were 
put  to  work,  new  jobs  opened  up,  new 
opportunities  to  do  something  became 
available  to  more  Americans,  and  instead 
of  people  being  taxed  consumers,  instead 
of  people  being  on  welfare,  instead  of 
people  eating  the  taxes  that  had  been 
paid  by  others,  so  to  speak,  they  became 
taxpayers,  and  we  wound  up  that  period 
of  time,  that  6-year  period,  not  $89  bil- 
lion worse  off  than  we  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  $54  billion  better  off 
than  we  had  been  over  what  the  predic- 
tions were  had  we  done  nothing  in  the 
way  of  change. 

So  I  think  this  has  to  be  considered. 
To  me  it  is  pretty  compelling  evidence 
that  there  is  merit  in  reducing  taxes.  In 
moving  to  balanced  budgets,  in  letting 
people  make  the  kinds  of  decisions  that 
they  are  perfectly  competent  to  make. 

One  of  the  things,  Mr.  President,  that 
disturbs  me  about  all  the  Government 
planning  that  we  hear  of  these  days  is 
that  somehow  we  seem  to  presume  that 
the  greatest  share  of  the  intelligence  In 
the  United  States  Is  present  here  on  the 
Potomac.  Thank  God  that  is  not  true.  If 
the  coimtry  as  a  whole  did  not  have  bet- 
ter sense  than  many  of  us  around  here 
have,  the  country  would  be  in  even  worse 
shape,  to  my  mind,  than  it  is  now.  I  do 
not  refer  specifically  to  a  certain  group 
of  people.  To  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  I  certainly  do  not  refer,  nor  to  the 
many  people  who  work  very  diligently 
and  competently  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  fact  is— and  this  is  the 
important  distinction  In  my  mind — that 
If  Government  has  the  full  decisionmak- 
ing responsibility,  and  can  make  but  one 
choice,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  bad  call, 
a  bad  judgment,  we  are  in  deep  trouble. 
But  if  we  leave  it  up  to  all  Americans  to 
make  the  sort  of  individual  choices  xthich 
they  are  perfectly  capable  of  making, 
there  may  be  some  who  make  worse  mis- 
takes than  any  of  us  would  make,  but 
there  will  be  some  who  will  make  better 
calls  than  we  would  make,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  Republic  goes  along  and 
we  do  not  have  the  Nation  thrown  into  a 
situation  where  we  have  decided  on  a 
specific  course  of  action  that  time  proves 
not  to  have  been  a  good  one. 

I  think  that  Americans  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  these  kinds  of  judg- 
ments. I  think  that  if  we  are  to  assure 
young  people  a  chance  to  have  jobs,  this 
Is  the  way  to  give  them  that  guarantee  of 
jobs. 

I  think  there  could  be  some  other 
changes  made.  I  recall  that  when  I  was 
Governor  of  Wyoming,  I  recommended 
raising  the  minimum  wage.  It  was  75 
cents  an  hour,  and  I  thought  it  should  go 
to  $1.  and  I  recommended  that  it  be 
raised.  And  it  was  raised.  I  know  that 
today  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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has  recommended  a  further 
the  minimum  wage  from 
where  it  presently  is,  to 
and  I  am  also  aware  of 
great  number  of  members 
nlzations    are    greatly 
President  Carter,  because 
may  have  reneged  on  a  campaign 
earlier  made  that  he  woul  I 
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wage;  and  second,  that  he 
ing  the  signs  right  when  he 
$2.50  would  be  an  adequat; 

I  do  not  know  what  we 
we  get  to  talking  about 
but  I  do  know  one  thing 
mists  agree  that  if  we  look 
unemployment  In  this 
yoimg  people  between  the 
24  constitute  about  one- 
labor  force,  yet  more  than 
people  imemployed  in  the 
today  are  foxmd  In  the 
My  point  Is  that  we 
this  situation  and  ask 
this  true?  These  are  norma 
pie,  with  more  than  the  usufil 
vitality  and  strength  we 
the  labor  force.  Why  is  it 
it  tougher  to  find  jobs 
average  typical  wage  eame 

I  think  the  answer  is 
They  are  having  trouble 
have  few  merchantable 
them  have  not  had  jobs 
not  know  how  to  do  very 
whatever  else  we  may  think 
typical  employer,  I  think  thi 
true :  He  is  not  going  to  hir< 
put  on  his  payroll  if  he  is 
that  person  cannot  make 
him.  If  it  is  going  to  cost 
this  young  person  between 
16  and  24  than  that  person 
produce  for  him.  the 
average  employer  is  not  _ 
job  for  that  young  man  or  „ 
between  the  ages  of  16  and 

I  am  concerned  about 
finding  jobs.  I  know  our 
colleague  the  junior  Senate: 
fomia  has  spoken  about 
come  men.  He  is  quite  a 
man  nature,  and  he  has 
has  told  many  of  us  aroun< 
there  are  diflferent  ways  thai 
manifest  their  adulthood 
through  history,  that  has 
them  is  to  fight,  just  like  any 
male  animal.  Another  way 
work,  to  become  contributors 
cally  on  the  farms  of 
early  days.  It  was  a  proud 
young  man,  when  he  could 
of  a  team  and  hold  it  and 
work  all  day  with  it.  That 
when  he  was  able  first  to 
many  of  his  peers  that  he 

Mr.   ZORINSKY.   Mr.   Pr 
the  Senator  yield  for  a 
sent  request? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr. 

imanimous  consent  that  Loi 
member  of  my  staff,  be 
privilege  of  the  floor  during 
ation  of  the  tax  which  Is 
The     PRESIDING 
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RiEGLE).    Without   objection,   It   Is   so 
ordered. 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  pleased  to  accom- 
modate my  colleague. 

Let  me  say  that  with  the  raising  of 
the  minlmmn  wage  laws,  and  with  the 
passage  of  other  laws  that  at  one  time 
had  real  relevance  to  conditions  and 
situations  In  this  country,  we  have  now 
made  it  doubly  difBcult  for  young  peo- 
ple to  find  work.  There  are  many  types  of 
employment  that  they  could  perform 
very  well,  that  they  are  by  law  precluded 
from  doing.  My  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California,  I 
know,  has  said  that  there  was  a  time 
when  entrepreneurs,  capital  and  man- 
agement, could  exploit  labor. 

But  I  think,  as  he  has  pointed  out — 
and  I  do  not  try  to  quote  him  precisely — 
that  those  times  are  no  longer  with  us, 
because  with  unemplojTnent  benefits, 
with  welfare,  and  with  all  of  the  other 
programs  we  have,  a  person  cannot  be 
exploited  because  there  is  hterally  no 
way  you  can  bring  about  conditions  that 
will  result  In  his  being  hungry  or  actu- 
ally suffering  deprivation  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  in  suflBcIent  degree  to  make 
him  accept  the  kind  of  job  that  you 
might  offer  him. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  it  seems  too  bad  to  me  that 
we  cannot  take  a  second  look  at  some  of 
our  laws,  and  recognize  that  there  are 
lots  of  young  people  in  America  today 
who  would  like  to  do  something,  who 
would  like  to  demonstrate  their  adult- 
hood by  taking  a  job,  by  contributing, 
first  to  their  own  upkeep  and  second,  to 
their  families,  by  working;  but  instead 
of  giving  them  that  opportunity,  we  al- 
most inevitably,  or  all  too  often,  force 
them  to  demonstrate  their  adulthood  by 
seeing  if  they  can  drag  race  through  the 
streets  of  lots  of  towns  in  America  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  getting  drunk, 
using  dope,  and  getting  into  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  do 
away  with  all  of  that  If  we  were  to 
change  many  of  these  laws,  but  I  do  say 
that  the  incentive,  the  desire,  the  drive 
to  try  to  demonstrate  their  adulthood 
could  be  channeled  in  other  more  pro- 
ductive and  rational  ways.  So  I  would 
hope  we  would  look  at  that,  too. 

If  we  were  to  do  that,  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  giving  young 
people  a  chance  to  take  their  role  in  so- 
ciety, to  get  jobs,  to  reduce  the  imem- 
ployment,  to  become  taxpayers  Instead 
of  tax  consumers,  and  to  expand  the  out- 
put of  the  factories  and  firms  of  America' 
all  to  the  great  benefit  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  consider  some  of  the  points 
that  have  been  mentioned  here  earlier 
this  afternoon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  There  are 
many  changes  that  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered, changes  which  "Ought  to  be  ex- 
amined. We  should  take  time  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  before  we  try  to  do  It. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  during  the  course  of  the 


afternoon  and  was  here  when  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  made  with  re- 
gard to  striking  certain  provisions  on 
the  tax  rebate  in  the  bill  which  is  before 
us. 

I  hav«  also  had  the  opportimlty  to  re- 
view again  in  detail  the  statement  of 
the  President  last  week  on  April  14,  when 
he  made  his  comments  on  the  general 
economic  situation  In  the  country. 

I  refer  to  the  second  paragraph  in 
President  Carter's  remarks,  where  he 
said: 

Tlie  recent  Improvements  In  all  the  eco- 
nomic Indicators,  the  recent  reduction  In 
unemployment,  the  recent  decrease  In  the 
Inflationary  Indicators,  and  the  prospective 
Impact  of  the  new  energy  proposals,  all  have 
convinced  me,  the  leaders  of  Congress,  our 
economic  advisers,  that  we  do  not  need  to 
proceed  in  the  Congress  with  the  $50  tax 
rebate,  nor  with  the  optional  business  tax 
credit. 

Those  were  the  President's  words.  He 
further  indicated,  later  in  his  remarks, 

The  announcement  that  I  have  made  this 
afternoon  has  been  supported  by  tho  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
also  got  the  same  expressions  of  approval 
from  the  House. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    HJl.    3477 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  motion  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  e:ennedy,  moves  that 
H.R.  3477  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  instructions  to  report  forth- 
with, with  the  House  proposal  for  section  302 
and  the  Senate  committee  substitute  for  sec- 
tion 302  stricken. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  and  Mr.  HANSEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the 
committee  with  instructions  to  delete 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  the  so- 
called  new  jobs  tax  credit. 

The  distinguished  floor  manager  this 
afternoon  asked  unanimous  consent  on 
this  floor  that  title  I  of  the  bill,  the  tax 
rebate  provision,  be  deleted.  I  raised  the 
question  at  that  time  with  the  floor  man- 
ager as  to  why  we  were  opting  to  grant 
the  President's  request  to  delete  the  $50 
rebate  and  not  granting  the  balance  of 
his  request  to  save  the  Treasury  an  ad- 
ditional $2.4  billion  in  the  Investment 
tax  credit  by  deleting  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  the  new  jobs  tax  credit  from 
the  bUl. 

I  take  It  that  there  Is  just  a  simnle 
feeling  that  the  President  was  right  on 
one  part  and  wrong  on  the  other. 

Most  people  in  this  body  know  that  I 
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opposed  President  Ford's  tax  rebate  in 
1975.  I  made  certain  statements  that  I 
believed  it  was  not  a  viable,  economic 
stimulus.  Unfortimately,  52  people  did 
not  agree  with  me.  Only  40  did.  That  tax 
rebate  was  enacted.  If  I  may  indulge  my- 
self in  a  self-serving  statement,  in  my 
opinion  the  rebate  did  just  about  what 
I  thought  it  would  do;  namely,  nothing. 

This  time  I  decided,  with  considerable 
reservations,  to  oppose  a  President  of 
my  own  party  on  the  same  principle,  on 
the  same  argument,  that  if  you  want  to 
provide  a  rebate  to  the  people  of  this 
country  who  are  disabled,  people  on  so- 
cial security,  SSI  payments,  and  so  on, 
to  assist  them  in  paying  utility  bills  that 
they  incurred  in  this  most  recent  harsh- 
est of  all  winters,  I  would  go  for  it,  and 
I  would  vote  for  it  happily.  But  an  $11.4 
billion  or,  under  the  Senate  version, 
$10.4  billion,  rebate  indiscriminately 
given  to  200  million  people  with  no  real 
consideration  as  to  who  needed  it  and 
who  did  not  I  thought  was  misdirected. 

I  talked  with  the  President  and  ex- 
plained my  position  to  him  because  I 
wanted  him  to  know  that  I  am  anxious  to 
support  him  in  every  way  I  can,  and, 
certainly,  in  most  areas  will  defer  to  his 
judgment  and  his  efforts  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving. 

In  that  conversation  with  the  President 
I  urged  him  to  delay  a  final  decision  on 
the  rebate  until  new  indicators  came  out 
and  that  if  on  May  1,  for  example,  he 
felt  that  the  economy  was  still  not  mov- 
ing strongly  enough,  then,  of  course,  by 
all  means,  to  stick  with  whatever  he 
thought  was  best. 

The  President  acted  courageously,  and 
I  believe  he  was  patently  correct  in  his 
decision  to  delete  the  $50  rebate.  He  did 
it  because  his  economic  advisors  said 
the  economy  is  indeed  moving  and.  this 
money  is  not  now  needed  as  it  was  back 
in  December  when  the  plan  was  formu- 
lated. 

But  the  President  did  not  stop  with 
that.  In  his  statement,  he  accorded  equal 
treatment  to  both  the  rebate,  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  increase,  and  the 
new  jobs  credit,  which  originated  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

My  personal  feeling  about  it  is  this: 
Not  only  did  I  oppose  the  rebate  with 
considerable  reservation,  but  if  that  had 
gone  to  an  up  or  down  vote  in  this  body 
and  this  body  had  chosen  to  delete  the 
rebate,  which  I  believe  it  would  have 
done,  I  would  have  followed  that  with  an 
amendment  precisely  on  all  fours  with 
the  motion  I  am  now  offering. 

I  think  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
American  people  to  say  to  them  in  these 
very  troublesome  economic  times,  "We 
are  not  going  to  give  you  $50,  but  we  are 
going  to  give" — and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly— "big  business  another  2  percent 
increase  in  the  investment  tax  credit  or, 
alternatively,  if  they  choose,  this  jobs 
incentive  thing,  which  is  based  on  some 
kind  of  an  incrementalization  formula 
that  almost  defies  analysis." 

Certainly,  if  our  old  friend  Larry 
Woodv.orth,  who  is  now  in  Treasury,  is 
to  be  believed,  he  has  told  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  he  could  not 
find  any  rational  basis  for  believing  that 


that  so-called  jobs  incentive  provision 
would  in  fact  provide  a  single  job. 

I  have  an  immense  respect  for  him, 
and  I  know  the  distinguished  fioor  man- 
ager has,  too. 

Right  now,  the  best  estimates  are  that 
plant  capacity  in  this  country  is  moving 
at  about  83  percent.  We  all  know  that 
plants  expand  for  one  reason,  and  that 
is  demand.  It  is  only  when  demand  ex- 
ceeds production  that  industry  expands. 

If  industry  in  this  country  is  indeed 
operating  at  only  80  to  83  percent  of 
capacity — and  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions or  isolated  instances  where  some 
particular  industry  is  on  fire  and  needs 
to  expand — there  is  no  indication  in  the 
economy  that  the  business  interests  in 
this  country  are  about  to  expand  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  yield  only  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  have  in  mind — 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
is  aware  of  this — is  that  we  had  witnesses 
from  the  small  business  community  who 
testified  that  they  would  employ  more 
people  in  their  businesses  if  Congress 
enacts  the  jobs  credit. 

I  ask  the  Senator  tf  he  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  those  people  actually  took  a  poll 
of  their  members.  With  regard  to  those 
businessmen  they  polled  in  Louisiana, 
people  who  are  members  of  their  Small 
Business  Association,  I  received  literally 
hundreds  of  postcards  stating  the  num- 
ber of  people  those  small  businesses 
would  employ.  They  averaged  about  two 
for  each  of  those  small  businesses. 

I  proceeded  to  have  a  member  of  my 
staff  take  a  sample  number  of  those  cards 
and  actually  call  them  by  long  distance 
to  discuss  with  the  managers  of  those 
small  businesses  how  firm  their  estimates 
were.  It  looks  very  much  to  us  as  though 
that  estimate  is  correct,  that  they  had 
every  reason  to  think  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  number  of  jobs  provided  if 
that  tax  credit — as  proposed  by  the 
House,  at  least — to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses goes  into  effect. 

Has  the  Senator  made  any  effort  to 
determine  from  small  businesses  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  might  take  advantage 
of  that  provision  in  his  State? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  I  shall  come  back  to  try  to  an- 
swer the  question,  not  based  on  a  sam- 
pling I  have  taken  of  small  businesses  in 
my  State,  but,  for  example,  let  us  take 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

In  1975,  71  percent  of  America's  small- 
est businesses  got  about  1.7  percent  of 
their  after-tax  profits  from  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  while  the  top  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  the  businesses  in  this 
country — that  is,  those  over  $250  mil- 
lion— got  about  5  percent  of  their  after- 
tax profits  from  the  investment  tax 
credit.  Simultaneously,  on  the  actual 
amount  in  tax  dollars  saved  In  1975  by 
business,  the  top  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
got  65  percent  of  all  the  tax  dollars  that 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  business  from 
this  provision  in  this  comitry,  while  that 
same  small -business  sector  of  71  percent 
got  2.9  percent  of  those  dollars. 


Nobody  in  this  body  wants  to  take  Issue 
with  any  positions  that  small  business 
people  want  to  take.  I  am  not  one  that  Is 
prone  to  do  that.  I  got  one  of  the  awards 
as  being  1  of  the  top  10  Senators  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  last  year  for  voting  the 
way  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Businessmen  wanted  me  to  vote. 
I  do  not  like  those  polls,  except  for  some 
that  I  am  high  on  when  they  give  me  an 
award,  but  I  am  saying  nobody  can  be 
friendly  to  small  business  to  a  greater 
extent  than  I  have  been. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  issue  with  small 
business  people.  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  that  not  only  do  they  not  get  very 
much  of  the  investment  tax  credit — and  I 
am  for  the  investment  tax  credit  and  am 
not  trying  to  make  an  argument  against 
it — but  I  am  saying  that  the  way  this 
jobs  credit  provision  is  written,  a  busi- 
ness, as  I  understand  it — the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  may  correct  me  on 
this — must  exceed  105  percent  of  its  his- 
toric employment  base  before  it  becomes 
ehgible. 

That  means,  for  example,  that  if  Gen- 
eral Motors  in,  we  shall  say.  May  of  this 
year,  has  a  big  upsurge  in  its  sales  and 
must  employ  a  large  number  of  people 
because  May  of  last  year  happened  to  be 
a  rather  depressed  month.  General 
Motors  is  going  to  get  a  substantial  credit 
under  this.  American  Motors,  which  is 
sliding  in  the  other  direction  and  which 
could  certainly  use  this  kind  of  help,  will 
never  get  any  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  way  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  written,  a  company  would  make 
the  decision  whether  it  wants  to  claim 
the  advantage  of  the  2-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  or  whether  it  wants  to 
claim  the  advantage  of  the  jobs  credit? 
I  should  think,  and  I  believe  he  will  find 
this  to  be  the  case,  that  both  the  corpora- 
tions he  mentioned  would  be  claiming  the 
investment  tax  credit.  It  is  our  impres- 
sion that  it  is  largely  the  small  busi- 
nesses who  are  interested  in  the  jobs 
credit  and  that  there  is  where  almost  all 
the  benefit  of  that  proposal  would  go. 

Has  the  Senator  any  information  to  in- 
dicate that  any  major  corporation  is 
planning  to  use  the  jobs  credit  rather 
than  the  investment  tax  credit? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  recognize  that  indus- 
try has  an  alternative.  It  can  select  the 
investment  tax  credit.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  hypothetical  argument,  I  think  we 
ought  to  assume  that  they  are  not  invest- 
ing in  a  manner  that  they  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of  the  increased  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  but  they  are  looking 
seriously  at  the  jobs  credit.  Obviously, 
they  are  not  going  to  use  this  unless  it 
exceeds  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  My  understanding  is  that 
most,  of  the  major  businesses — and  their 
positions,  I  think,  were  reflected  pretty 
well  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
have  no  interest,  really,  in  this  jobs 
credit,  because  they  are  far  more  inter- 
ested in  the  investment  tax  credit.  If  of- 
fered the  option,  almost  all  the  major  cor- 
porations are  going  to  take  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  option.  But  the  small 
businesses,  which  are  not  capital-inten- 
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sive,  are  very  much  Interesled 
credit.  It  Is  my  Impress 
no  reason  to  think  any  differently 
the  evidence  that  has  beer] 
far — that  the  Jobs  credit  w  ould 
very  much  by  the  small  bi^iness 
We  have  had  tremendous 
support  from  the  small 
munity. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
statement  by  the  Honorable 
Woodworth,  Assistant 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  w^ich 
before  the  Senate  Select  _ 
Small  Business,  and  I  knov 
shares  my  great  respect 
worth.  He  said: 
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cremental"  over  comprehensU-^ 
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and  economists. 

Why,  then,  has  the 
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In  place  of  Its  comprehensive 
payroll  tax  credit?  The  answer 
have  been  unable  to  devise  an  , 
readily  admlnlstrable  procedu  -e 
tying  employment  decisions 
have  been  made  In  the  absenc€ 
Any  feasible  method  for 
the  employment  subsidy  must 
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worthy  segments  of  the  labor 
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portion  of  the  subsidy  on  ' 
ment  that  would  have  taken 
event. 
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That  is  a  summation  of 
sonal  idea.  What  we  are  . 
somebody  a  tax  advantage 
which  he  was  already  about 

Mr.  LONG.  Yet  every 
Woodworth  or  Mr 
body  else  could  give  to 
argument  related  to  a  », 
would  take  the  investment 
offered  the  option.  The  jobs 
be  the  option  that  would  be 
small  companies,  many  of 
just  in  services,  which  get 
from  the  investment  tax 

companies  have  a  

In  employing  more  people 

I  wish  the  Senator  woul( 
to  take  the  same  kind  of  poll 
that  was  taken  In  mine  and 
out.  All  our  indications  are 
people  do  fully  expect  to  put 
to  work. 

I  honestly  do  not  think  tha 
worth,  when  he  presented  hi: 
or  Secretary  Blumenthal, 
fled  before  our  committee, .. 
fit  of  the  same  information 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
Ing  to  small  business  people 
they  were  going  to  hire  „ 
this  provision  became  law. 

I  reaUy  have  a  strong 

provision  is  worth  trying.  I 
that  it  will  result  in  a  lot  a 
employment  in  small  busines ; 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  wish  to 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 
servation  on  the  colloquy 
place. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  tlie 
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nity to  join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  this  proposal  for  recommitting  the 
bill,  with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
without  the  business  tax  cuts. 

I  am  always  interested  in  listening  to 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  talk 
about  these  various  provisions.  Usually, 
when  we  begin  talking  about  tax  expend- 
itures, we  are  always  using  the  example 
of  the  small  family  farmer  or  the  small 
business  person  who  will  get  the  benefits 
of  the  measure  in  question. 

It  is  interesting,  as  was  said  so  elo- 
quently by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
to  see  where  the  benefits  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  go,  which  Is  not  exactly  to 
the  small  taxpayer. 

There  is  a  legitimate  question  on  the 
merits,  if  we  decide  an  investment  incen- 
tive is  needed,  as  to  how  we  should  do  it. 
I  favored  the  refundable  investment 
credit,  to  reach  the  new  businesses,  to 
help  rapidly  growing  businesses,  and  to 
help  businesses  adversely  affected  by  the 
recent  recession  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  think  the  refundable  credit  is 
much  fairer  and  more  equitable.  But  we 
are  not  debating  that  issue  at  this  time. 
To  make  a  brief  comment  on  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  interesting  fact  is  that  a  formu- 
la is  built  into  the  jobs  credit.  To  qualify, 
a  firm  must  increase  its  hiring  by  3  per- 
cent over  the  prior  year,  before  it  is  eli- 
gible for  the  jobs  credit. 

If  we  look  at  figures  on  average  em- 
ployment-growth over  the  past  decade 
and  over  the  past  year,  we  find  that  many 
parts  of  the  Nation  do  not  meet  the  3- 
percent  cutoff.  Our  region  of  the  country 
has  experienced  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic recession  of  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Massachusetts,  annual  employ- 
ment growth  averaged  1.2  percent  over 
the  period  1965  to  1976.  There  may  be  a 
few  businesses  in  Massachusetts  that 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
jobs  credit  but  they  are  probably  very 
few. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  talk  about 
the  number  of  States  that  are  above  the 
3-percent  cutoff  over  the  past  decade,  it 
is  just  about  half  of  them,  26  States. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  complexity. 
The  jobs  credit  Is  an  extremely  compli- 
cated tax  provision.  If  small  businesses 
are  going  to  employ  more  workers,  they 
will  probably  have  to  start  by  hiring  law- 
yers and  accountants  to  try  to  figure  out 
the  complex  formula  for  the  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  average  aimual 
employment  growth  for  1965  to  1976  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

1965  TO  1976  Average  Anktjai,  Employment 

Growth,  Percent 

new  england 

Connecticut    j  g 

Maine   ^o 

Massachusetts    "  j^ 

New  Hampshire ^2 

Rhode  Island ""  0.8 

Vermont 2  7 

Average    i^ 


MIDDLE   ATLAKTIC 

New  Jersey 1.6 

New   York 0.3 

Pennsylvania   1.1 


Average 


0.8 


SOTTTH   ATLANTIC 

Delaware    2. 1 

District  of  Columbia* I-o!  fl 

Florida   4,8 

Georgia __.I"""  3.1 

Maryland  2.9 

North    Carolina IIIIII  3!  1 

South    Carolina 33 

Virginia    __'"  3' 2 

West  Virginia 1  g 


Average 

EAST   NORTH   CENTRAL 


3.2 


Illinois    14 

Indiana    ".".  1.9 

Michigan    IIIIIIIIIIII  1.8 


Ohio 


1.7 


Wisconsin  2.2 

Average    1.7 

EAST   SOTTTH    CENTRAL 

Alabeuna    2  6 

Kentucky    IIIIIIIIIIII"  3  1 

Mississippi ^I"l"  3  2 

Tennessee*    IZI""!!™!  2  9 


Average 


2.9 


WEST   NORTH   CENTRAL 
Iowa*     2   7 

'Kansas ^' q 

Minnesota   ""ISI.  8  1 

•Missouri mrrr""  i  e 

Nebraska*    '_'_  28 

North    Dakota ZlZZ'JiV.  34 

South  Dakota . '_  3'  q 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Average 

WEST   SOUTH   CENTRAL 


2.5 


Oklahoma*    3 


3.2 
3.3 


Texas 


4.0 


Average 3,7 

MOUNTAIN 

Arizona 5  7 

Colorado    -V/Jl'.ZVJi'Ji  4.8 

Idaho    "II""""  4.3 

Montana    IIIIIII        2  9 

Nevada   IIIIIIIIIIIIIII  5.3 

New    Mexico 3'g 

Utah    — IIIIIIIIII"     4  0 

Wyoming   IIIIIIIIIIII  4!  3 


Average 


4.6 


PACIFIC 

Alaska 8.4 

California    '-.ZZJiZV  2.9 

Hawaii    4',! 

Oregon    IIIIIIIIIIIII  3!3 

Washington    2.9 


Average 

*Based  on  preliminary  1976  data. 


3.1 


Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  using  the  data  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Employment  figures  are  those  for  nonag- 
rlcultural  wage  and  salary  workers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  serious  regional  implications  sug- 
gested by  the  3-percent  cutoff.  The 
areas  which  have  had  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic growth  would  receive  the  greatest 
tax  advantage.  And  the  areas  facing  the 
most  serious  imemployment  problems 
would  receive  the  least  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  comment,  as  a  cosponsor 
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of  this  motion,  on  two  basic  and  funda- 
mental questions. 

First  of  all,  I  would  emphasis  the  eco- 
nomic issues  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  cited.  The  President  in  his 
judgment  has  indicated  that  neither  the 
rebate  nor  the  business  cuts  are  justified 
from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

I  wonder  how  we  as  a  body  can  say  to 
millions  of  Americans  that  we  took  the 
$50  rebate  out  of  their  pocket  here  on 
a  Tuesday  afternoon,  or  the  $250  or  $300 
if  they  have  a  large  family,  but  that  we 
felt  business  deserves  to  keep  its  tax 
credit. 

Our  action  so  far  is  not  right,  from  an 
equity  point  of  view.  It  is  not  right  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  As  President 
Carter  has  made  clear,  the  right  step 
is  to  strike  both  of  these  proposals — the 
business  cuts  as  well  as  the  rebate.  The 
business  cuts  also  deserve  to  be  post- 
poned, since  they  should  more  properly 
be  part  of  the  President's  tax  reform 
message  in  September  on  the  issue  of 
taxation  and  new  capital  formation. 

The  President  has  indicated  that 
capital  formation  is  going  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely important  issue.  It  ought  to  be 
examined  in  great  detail  by  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committees,  and  we  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  and 
discuss  those  particular  questions. 

A  1976  study  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  example,  has  indicated  that 
both  the  investment  credit  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation  are  very  inefficient  tax 
incentives,  generating  only  35  or  40  cents 
of  new  investment  for  each  dollar  of 
revenue  loss.  I  think  we  can  do  better 
than  that. 

But  that  is  a  complex  issue.  What  we 
are  talking  about  today  are  two  basic 
questions,  whether  the  continuation  of 
the  business  tax  cuts  is  justifiable  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  and  from  an 
equity  point  of  view.  For  the  reasons  out- 
lined in  the  President's  message,  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  in  good  con- 
science say  to  the  87  million  American 
taxpayers,  "Well,  we  have  made  a  deci- 
sion that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
tax  rebate  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  so  we  are  taking  away  your  rebate. 
But  we  will  continue  the  investment 
credit." 

We  have  heard  no  real  justification.  We 
have  a  variety  of  other  measures  to 
stimulate  the  economy — the  public  works 
bill,  the  countercychcal  spending  pro- 
posal, the  public  service  emplojmient  leg- 
islation, and  other  measures  that  are  di- 
rected toward  bringing  unemployment 
down  and  increasing  the  opportunity  for 
Jobs. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  rebate 
and  the  business  tax  cuts  are  tied  to- 
gether. They  were  clearly  linked  by  the 
President,  and  they  ought  to  be  linked 
by  the  Senate.  And  so  I  support  the  mo- 
tion to  send  this  bill  to  the  committee 
and  return  it  as  prescribed,  without  the 
business  tax  cuts. 

May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  is  the  administration 
supporting  this  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.   The  administration 


is  Indeed  supporting  this  motion.  I  think 
that  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  em- 
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Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  can  hear  the 
response. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's bringing  that  up  because,  as  I  say, 
they  are  not  only  supporting  this,  I  think 
the  President  may  want  to  get  actively 
involved  in  it,  as  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  now. 

But,  second,  I  think  this  additional 
point  needs  to  be  made  on  that,  and  that 
is  that  this  is  not  just  a  populist  argu- 
ment. We  are  talking  economics  here. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  what  the 
Chase  Econometric  Survey  said.  They 
said  that  any  time  the  plant  utilization 
in  this  country  is  running  between  80 
and  87  percent,  and  they  estimate  it  is 
currently  83  percent,  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  far  inferior  to  everj'  other  sort 
of  economic  stimulus. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  I  have  always  felt  it  is 
the  best  tax  expenditure  we  could  make 
as  far  as  the  economy  is  concerned. 

But  according  to  Michael  Evans,  the 
change  in  the  credit  will  have  absolutely 
no  effect  on  growth  and  employment 
within  the  next  14  months  and  will  pro- 
duce but  a  $1  billion  increase  in  GNP  and 
no  additional  employment  after  26 
months  have  elapsed. 

Albert  Ando  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  responsible  for  much  of 
the  work  done  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank-University  of  Pennsylvania  econo- 
metric model  and  who  generally  favors 
greater  tax  aid  to  business,  says  the  Car- 
ter investment  tax  proposal  is  "insig- 
nificant." 

I  will  yield  for  a  question  at  this  point 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator,  who  in 
the  administration  has  told  him  the  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  his  motion? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Blumenthal? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  right.  With  regard  to 
the  statement  the  Senator  made,  the 
testimony  from  which  he  was  reading,  I 
take  it  he  is  talking  about  something 
that  was  presented  before  some  commit- 
tee prior  to  the  time  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee acted.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  Larry  Woodworth's  testimony? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  sir.  The  statement  the 
Senator  was  just  reading.  I  take  it  that 
is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Woodworth 
before  one  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  was  made  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on 
February  22. 

Mr.  LONG.  Permit  me  to  say  this  to 
the  Senator:  I  do  not  care  what  the 
Chase  computer  said.  You  push  some- 
thing in  here  and  something  comes  out 
down  there  in  these  machines,  and  half 
the  time  it  is  wrong. 

So  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  I  have 
the  letters  and  cards  from  the  people 
who  say  that  they  will  put  these  people 
to  work — one  person,  two  people,  three 
people. 


You  can  say  that  you  have  to  hire  at 
least  3  percent  more  than  you  did  before, 
but  this  fellow  in  the  filling  station  is 
going  to  hire  two  people,  and  that  is  a 
100-percent  increase  in  his  payroll. 

In  my  office,  we  have  called  these  peo- 
ple. We  have  telephoned  them  long  dis- 
tance. I  know  some  of  them  personally. 
They  say  they  are  going  to  hire  the 
bodies.  I  will  take  that  ahead  of  some- 
thing that  somebody  pushes  into  this 
machine  and,  when  he  brings  it  out  the 
other  end,  says  it  will  have  no  effect. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
the  employers.  Whose  word  is  the  Sena- 
tor going  to  take? 

These  computers  do  not  think,  even 
though  a  lot  of  people  have  the  mis- 
guided impression  that  they  do.  A  com- 
puter simply  takes  the  stuff  you  push  in 
and  cranks  out  something  at  the  other 
end.  If  you  push  in  an  assumption  that 
nobody  is  going  to  be  hired,  that  is  going 
to  come  out  the  other  end. 

I  recall  when  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  the  statement  to  me  that,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  Red  Chinese  came  into  the 
Vietnam  war.  we  would  need  a  certain 
number  of  people — say.  roughly,  325,115 
people — to  meet  the  Chinese  Army.  The 
previous  Secretary  of  Defense  once  dis- 
cussed that  with  me,  and  he  said  that 
was  a  basic  mistake  in  the  thinking  of 
his  successor.  He  said  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, people  make  a  mistake  to  think 
that  computers  can  think.  All  computers 
can  do  is  to  give  you  something  that  has 
been  programed  to  give  you. 

I  would  take  the  word  of  hundreds  of 
businessmen,  who  say  that  they  will  em- 
ploy somebody  if  they  get  this  tax  credit, 
rather  than  some  economic  machine  at 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  any  day  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  how  the  question  was  phrased  that 
he  sent  to  the  employers  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  that 
information  for  the  Senator,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  bring  in  the  cards  and  show 
them  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Sometimes  people 
misunderstand  the  question.  It  is  like  the 
story  about  the  preacher  asking,  "Every- 
body who  wants  to  go  to  Heaven,  stand 
up." 

Everybody  stood  up  except  this  little 
man  in  the  front  row. 

The  preacher  said,  "You.  sir,  are  you 
telling  us  that  you  don't  want  to  go  to 
heaven  when  you  die?" 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "When  I  die.  yes.  I 
thought  you  were  getting  up  a  load  for 
right  now."  [Laughter.] 

The  point  is  that  he  misunderstood.  A 
lot  of  times  when  you  phrase  a  question 
to  people,  if  you  ask  them,  "Would  you 
take  advantage  of  this  if  you  hired  more 
people?"  the  answer  is.  "Yes."  But  if 
you  ask  them.  "Are  you  going  to  hire 
more  people  because  we'll  give  you  25 
percent  of  the  excess  salaries  you  pay 
for  everybody  you  hire  over  105  per- 
cent?" the  answer  is,  "Yes."  But  it  does 
not  indicate  that  they  are  going  to  do 
anything. 

A  man  is  not  going  to  make  an  eco- 
nomic decision  based  on  that  unless  there 
are  all  kinds  of  other  economic  indica- 
tors for  him  to  base  it  on. 
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That  is  a  personal 
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as  the  Senator  understands.  There  were 
much  more  favorable  provisions  for  small 
business  in  the  House  bill  than  in  the 
Senate  version.  I  am  Interested  in  wheth- 
er we  are  talking  about  apples  or  oranges 
on  this. 

When  was  the  Inquiry  made  of  small 
businessmen?  The  House  proposal,  pro- 
viding a  40-percent  credit  with  a  cap  of 
$40,000,  gives  a  credit  of  $1,680  on 
the  first  $4,200  of  wages.  That  is  a  good 
deal  more  favorable  to  the  small  busl- 
nessperson  than  the  proposal  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  produces  a 
much  smaller  credit  of  only  about  $600 
per  employee.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
which  proposal  was  Involved  in  his  sur- 
vey of  small  businesses? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
look  at  page  203  of  the  committee  hear- 
ing, the  greenbacked  document,  which 
I  assume  the  Senator  has.  There  Is  a 
statement  by  Milton  D.  Stewart,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation, accompanied  by  John  Lewis, 
executive  vice  president  and  executive 
director  of  the  Small  Business  Council. 
These  men  discussed  this  matter,  and 
they  strongly  supported  the  jobs  for 
credit. 

It  Is  true  that  the  House  proposal 
would  provide  a  larger  advantage  to 
small  business  In  some  respects,  but  the 
committee  amendment  which  was  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Bentsen  is  actually  more 
attractive  to  business  in  some  respects 
than  is  the  House  bill. 

What  -the  Senator  wants  to  do  Is  not 
to  give  small  business  any  Incentive  to 
employ  more  workers.  If  the  Senate 
should  retain  what  has  been  acted  on 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  then  when 
the  matter  goes  to  conference,  the  de- 
cision would  be  between  the  Senate  jobs 
credit  and  the  House  jobs  credit.  Of 
coiu-se.  If  the  Senator  is  successful  in 
what  he  would  seek  to  do,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  result  might  be  no  jobs 
credit  whatever  to  encourage  small  busi- 
ness to  put  more  people  to  work. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  I  was  rais- 
ing was  as  to  the  inquiries  that  were 
made  about  the  House  proposal,  which 
is  much  more  targeted  toward  small 
business  and  is  much  more  favorable  to 
small  business  than  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  House  proposal  had  a 
cap  on  the  credit  of  $40,000,  so  that  only 
small  firms  could  have  used.  But  that 
formula  was  changed  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  cap  was  removed,  so  that  larger 
firms  could  qualify  too.  But  to  keep  the 
revenue  loss  the  same,  the  benefits  were 
cut  back  substantially  for  small  business. 
I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana talk  about  how  small  businesses  are 
supporting  this  proposal,  and  I  wonder 
what  question  was  asked.  Was  it  on  the 
House  proposal  or  on  the  Bentsen  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  that  question. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  to  get  back  to  what  I  think  is 
the  most  essential  aspects  of  the  issue  on 
the  motion  to  recommit — the  equity  as- 
pect. 

I  feel  that  the  equity  issue  is  really 
the  heart  of  this  proposal.  The  argu- 
ments in  the  merits  of  the  job  credit  and 


the  Investment  credit  are  really  smoke- 
screens with  regard  to  the  central  Issue 
we  are  talking  about — Is  It  fair  to  take 
the  rebate  away  from  the  consimier,  but 
to  leave  the  tax  relief  for  business  In- 
tact? 

Taking  away  the  $50  rebate  from  In- 
dividuals, $50  from  the  American  tax- 
payer, seems  to  have  been  an  easy  step. 
It  was  accomplished  easily  and  conven- 
iently this  afternoon  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Now  we  are  debating  the  proposal 
that  will  benefit  the  business  commu- 
nity by  about  $2.4  billion  a  year  I  think  is 
a  question  of  equity,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port and  look  forward  to  further  debate 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  asked  permission  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I  yield  only  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  This  is  to  respond 
only.  The  question  was  asked  whether 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  had  endorsed,  and  when  they 
had  endorsed  this  proposal.  As  late  as 
this  morning  they  called  asking  me  to 
fight  to  keep  my  amendment  In  the  bill, 
to  keep  the  Bentsen  amendment  in  for 
small  business,  and  we  have  done  that. 

I  know  the  point  has  been  made  that 
you  need  to  hire  more  than  105  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  base.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  misspoken  on  that  or  mis- 
understood. It  Is  103  percent,  and  103 
percent  Is  arrived  at  by  the  fact  that  you 
have  a  normal  increase  in  employment 
across  the  country  of  3  percent  a  year, 
and  that  is  how  the  figure  was  chosen. 
In  all  candor  I  would  like  to  have  it 
less  than  that.  I  would  like  to  have  It  96 
percent,  which  would  be  similar  to  the 
original  legislation  that  I  Introduced, 
but  the  matter  of  revenue  loss  gets  In- 
volved there,  and  we  cannot  do  it. 

If  you  get  into  New  England  or  you  get 
into  Massachusetts,  and  you  look  at  the 
service  sector,  you  are  seeing  a  growth 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  service  sector  in 
excess  of  3  percent,  and  those  are  the 
people  who  are  principally  going  to  be 
hiring  under  the  employment  tax  credit. 
I  notice  that  the  Small  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England  also  supports 
the  employment  tax  credit  concept. 

A  comment  was  made  about  Larry 
Woodworth  opposing  this.  He  was  talk- 
ing at  that  time  about  the  version  that 
came  out  of  the  House.  The  Finance 
Committee  has  modified  the  House  jobs 
credit  In  several  ways  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  problem  I  am  concerned  with  is 
not  just  unemployment,  but  also  the 
problem  of  Inflation. 

I  just  came  back  from  Mexico  where 
we  met  on  some  trade  problems  with  the 
President  of  Mexico  and  the*  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  all,  and  they  were  tell- 
ing me  they  had  to  pay  $15,000  for  an 
LTD,  for  &  Ford.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
that  they  are  not  competitive  in  world 
markets.  They  have  built  up  trade  bar- 
riers to  try  to  protect  local  manufac- 
turers. We  have  the  same  temptations  in 
this  country  to  build  up  barriers  to  pro- 
tect local  manufacturers. 
One  of  the  problems  you  have  In  this 
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coimtry  Is  that  we  have  been  putting  a 
very  small  percentage  of  money  back  into 
manufacturing  capacity  compared  to 
other  industrial  nations  In  the  world, 
and  the  coimtry  next  to  us  Is  England, 
and  you  can  see  what  kind  of  trouble 
they  are  in  today. 

Now,  you  talk  about  having  82  per- 
cent of  our  manufacturing  capacity 
utilized  today.  That  really  does  not  give 
you  a  true  representation  because  that 
other  18  percent  is  the  least  efficient,  the 
most  unproductive;  that  is  the  part  they 
put  aside  first.  Business  has  been  drag- 
ging its  feet  on  modernizing  its  manufac- 
turing capacity  in  this  country. 

Back  in  1973  and  1974  v;e  noticed  bot- 
tlenecks developing  in  our  economy,  in 
our  manufacturing  capacity,  and  there 
was  an  immediate  increase  in  inflation. 
That  is  my  concern  today.  "\Mien  we 
get  above  82  percent  capacity,  unless  we 
get  manufacturers  in  this  country  to 
modernize  and  increase  their  manufac- 
turing capacity  we  are  going  to  see  those 
bottlenecks  develop  again.  Who  is  going 
to  pay  for  it?  The  consumer  is  going  to 
pay  for  it  by  increased  inflation,  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  thing  we  ought  to  be  flght- 
Ing  to  prevent  today,  and  why  I  strongly 
support  what  I  think  is  a  really  balanced 
tax  package. 

This  bill  increases  the  standard  deduc- 
tion for  a  $6  billion  annual  revenue  loss 
and  also  provides  about  $2.4  billion  on 
the  business  side  in  flscal  1978. 

We  talk  about  what  we  are  going  to  do 
this  fall  about  tax  reform.  These  things 
are  not  set  in  concrete  once  we  do  them. 
We  know  when  the  Administration 
comes  up  with  a  tax  reform  bill,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  that  these  things  are  sub- 
ject to  amendment  or  to  change. 

So  we  are  going  to  be  seeing  that  this 
fall.  But  in  the  meantime  I  want  to  see 
modernization  of  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  hiring  of  people,  particularly 
in  the  service  sector. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  some  of  the  points 
he  made  there,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
observation  on  behalf  of  the  President. 
He  is  faced  with  a  dilemma  of  trying 
to  keep  the  economy  moving  as  it  has 
been  moving  in  the  past  60  days  and,  at 
the  same  time,  present  this  country  with 
an  energy  bill  that  will  not  exacerbate 
the  double-digit  inflation  we  have 
reached  on  an  annual  basis  during  the 
last  60  days  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
provide  under  this  bill  an  additional  in- 
flationary stimulus. 

Now,  this  morning  he  obviously 
dropped  the  rebate,  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  and  the  new  jobs  credit,  he  ob- 
viously dropped  all  of  those  because  he 
thought  the  economy  was  moving  rapidly 
enough.  He  did  not  do  this  just  off  the 
top  of  his  head,  because  he  was  ide- 
ologically opposed  to  the  rebate  or  any 
of  those  things;  he  did  it  because  he 
thought  the  economy  was  going  to  move 
sufficiently  without  it. 

Now  he  has  economic  advisers,  and  he 
has  got  a  lot  of  the  economic  indicators 
he  looked  at,  and  I  am  sure  one  of  these 
economic  Indicators  that  he  saw,  before 
I  saw  it  in  the  paper  this  morning,  was 
that  housing  starts  in  the  month  of 
March — when  you  consider  condomin- 


iums and  apartments — were  started  at 
an  annual  rate  of  2.1  million,  the  highest 
percentage  increase  since  1973,  and  for 
single-family  dwellings  of  1.5  million 
starts  on  an  armual  basis,  the  highest 
In  the  history  of  the  country. 

Now,  it  Is  notorious  that  there  is  not 
anything  that  stimulates  this  economy 
like  the  housing  industry.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  economic 
signs  I  have  seen,  and  that  article  indi- 
cated that  the  housing  boom  is  going 
to  continue. 

There  is  not  anything  as  cruel  as 
Infiation  to  people  on  fixed  incomes,  to 
people  on  social  security  and  SSI,  and 
other  people  of  low  and  mediimi  in- 
comes; there  is  not  anything  that  is  as 
big  a  robber  of  their  disposable  Income 
as  is  inflation. 

So  the  President  has  this  problem.  It 
is  a  very  serious  economic  problem  for 
him,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  give  him 
a  hand  with  it. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  the  Senator  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
business  needs  to  know  from  one  day  to 
the  next  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  complaint  I  hear  more 
consistently  and  more  persistently  from 
business  than  that  they  never  know  from 
one  year  to  the  next  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  them,  and  it  just  torpedoes 
their  planning  process. 

Here  we  are  talking  again  about  a 
proposal  that  has  a  2-year  lifetime.  I 
voted  for  the  3-percent  Increase  In  the 
investment  tax  credit  for  two  reasons: 
One,  I  think  it  is  the  best  tax  expendi- 
ture the  Congress  can  vote  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  I  always  thought  it  was, 
and  I  still  think  it  is. 

I  voted  for  it  for  the  second  reason 
because  it  had  a  degree  of  permanency, 
and  this  was  what  the  business  people 
in  my  State  came  to  me  saying,  "For 
God's  sake,  if  you  are  going  to  pass  it, 
put  it  on  a  permanent  basis  so  it  will  be 
something  we  can  depend  on." 

So  I  voted  for  it,  and  I  am  glad  I  voted 
for  it.  But  now  here  we  are  coming  back 
and  raising  it  to  12  percent,  and  I  raise 
the  same  question  about  the  investment 
tax  credit  that  I  often  raise  with  the 
Pentagon,  and  that  is,  "How  much  is 
enough?" 

So  I  think  that  the  lack  of  perma- 
nency, the  obvious  inflationary  impact 
it  is  going  to  have,  plus  the  fact  that 
I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  President, 
all  of  those  things  tell  me  that  this  Is 
a  very  poor  time  to  do  this. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  point  about  con- 
sumer demand  rising  in  housing  is  abso- 
lutely right,  excellent.  Homebuilding  has 
moved  up,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  all  of 
us,  and  I  am  as  delighted  as  the  Senator 
is.  But  that  is  not  the  real  problem  we 
are  talking  about.  We  are  talking  about 
those  kinds  of  pressures  leading  to  more 
inflation,  which  is  the  point  I  made  ear- 
lier, that  when  you  go  to  the  supermarket 
and  you  see  somebody  going  down  one  of 
those  aisles  and  stamping  prices  on  cans 
where  do  you  go?  Do  you  get  behind  that 
person  or  get  in  front  of  that  person? 
You  get  in  front  of  him  because  you 


know  the  price  he  is  putting  on  is  going  to 
be  a  higher  price  than  they  had  on  that 
can  before.  That  is  my  concern. 

But  what  you  are  seeing  in  an  increase 
in  the  investment  tax  credit  and  adoption 
of  an  employment  tax  credit  is  not  some- 
thing that  contributes  to  inflation.  It  is 
something  to  try  to  bring  about  more 
productivity;  to  try  to  bring  about  more 
efficiency ;  that  is  to  try  to  make  us  more 
competitive  in  world  trade;  that  is  to  try 
to  make  the  dollar  sounder.  That  is  a 
better  solution,  really,  than  a  public  serv- 
ice job.  I  would  rather  see  a  feUow  paid 
for  working  than  for  not  working,  but 
too  often  public  service  jobs  are  dead- 
end jobs  and  not  productive  jobs.  But 
these  jobs  that  we  get  people  into  in  the 
service  industry  are  productive  jobs  and 
most  of  those  will  be  by  small  business. 
And  that  is  why  small  business  has 
fought  so  hard  for  this  concept. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  A  lot  of  mail  came  into 
my  office  on  the  pay  raise,  and  there  was 
a  substantial  amount  of  it,  as  soon  as  the 
word  got  out  that  I  was  leading  the  op- 
position to  the  $50  rebate.  I  received  a  lot 
of  mail  from  people  who  were  genuinely 
concerned  because  they  expected  the  $50 
rebate.  They  had  inordinate  bills.  They 
wanted  the  money  very  much  because 
they  needed  it^very  badly.  It  was  not  an 
easy  position  for  me  to  champion.  But 
most  of  the  mall  that  I  received  which 
was  hostile  about  my  position  Invariably 
said : 

How  can  you  people  raise  your  own  sal- 
aries $12,000  or  $13,000  and  then  say  to  the 
American  people,  "We  are  not  even  going  to 
give  you  a  paltry  $50?" 

It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  I 
might  add. 

But  let  me  ask  the  Senator  this:  How 
would  he  answer  the  same  kind  of  ques- 
tion from  87  million  taxpayers  and  200 
million  Americans  who  were  going  to  get 
$50  each  when  they  write  to  him  and 
say: 

You  were  so  happy  to  cut  my  rebate  of  $50 
and  yet  I  see  you  are  more  than  happy  to  give 
big  business  $2.4  billion  In  the  same  breath 
even  over  the  objection  of  the  President? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  to  Indi- 
vidual taxpayers  that  we  raised  the 
standard  deduction  for  most  single  per- 
sons to  a  fixed  $2,200.  I  would  say  to  the 
married  couple  that  we  raised  their 
standard  deduction  to  $3,200.  Those  are 
things  we  have  done.  We  also  extended 
the  $35  general  tax  credit.  And  then  talk 
about  inflation.  As  the  Senator  so  elo- 
quently said,  the  cruelest  tax  of  all  Is 
Inflation.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
help  small  business,  and  we  are  trj-lng 
to  help  make  our  manufacturing  capac- 
ity more  competitive  in  the  world  so  that 
prices  can  be  lower  and  we  can  hold  dov/n 
Inflation.  That  is  how  I  would  answer 
that  one. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator,  to  use  the  show  biz 
term,  "I  don't  believe  that  would  play 
in  Peoria."  And  I  do  not  think  the  people 
to  whom  that  is  written  would  accept  it 
very  charitably. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say,  then.  I 
just  have  to  do  what  I  thought  was  right 
on  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  follow  that  up. 
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If  I  may,  and  ask  the 
tlon:  What  was  the  . 
crease  in  the  standard    _ , 
extension  of  the  eamed- 
What  rationale  did  the 
mittee  use  In  providing 
which     I    support     who 
might  add? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  One  of 
results  in  substantial 
means  that  we  have  47 
who  will  get  tax  cuts,  anc 
suits  In  less  than  2  mlUio: 
have  a  tax  increase.  But 
substantial  simplification 
for  a  vast  majority  of 
continuing  basis. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  subml 
mary  reason  the  Finance 
that  Is  the  same  reason  I 
W8«  It  would  give  more 
come  to  the  taxpayers  of 

Mr.    BENTSEN.    Over 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Exactly 
a  greater  demand  which, 
enable  industry  to  reach  . 
Ity  and  hire  more  people 
Mr.    BENTSEN.    Over 
period  of  time,  and  I  want 
point  very  clear,  because 
seeing  right  now  is  we  are 
Increase  In  consumer 
S50  rebate  would  have 
short  span  of  time,  and 
appear  to  be  necessary  now 
have  to  argue  that  one  to 
because  he  had  the  same 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr 
Senator  yield  for  an 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  tc 
from  Massachusetts 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Although 
stand  the  position  of  the 
Texas,  I  wonder  why  we  _. 
battles  of  inflation  on  the 
consumer,  on  the  backs  of 
taxpayers,  and  never  in 
business  community? 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  on  the  jobs  ^ 
derstand  it,  the  average 
employee  is  $10,000.  Undei 
formula,  a  business  would  . 
Under  the  Senate  formula, 
celve  only  $600.  I  can  „„ 
business.  If  it  is  going  to 

for  a  new  worker,  would . 

than  nothing.  I  am  wonderir 
perlenced  businessman  „„ 
the  Senator  feels  that  the  , 
going  to  mean  very  much 
decision  to  hire  a  new  worker 
that  they  will  be  spending 
for  the  worker.  How 
fact  that  the  worker  comes  . 
when  they  know  the  worker 
them  $9,400?  Is  not  the  job 

a  windfall  for  firms  that 

workers  in  any  event?  Wou 
$1,680  in   the  House  bill 
difference? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  fall  back 
timony  which  I  quoted 
Secretary  Woodworth  a 
with  which  I  agree  100  ^ 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  .„ 
that  an  employee  has  beer 
cause  of  that  credit,  but  in 
nobody— and  I  think  he  waj 
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matic in  that  he  said  nobody— is  going 
to  hire  anybody  because  of  that  jobs  in- 
centive. I  agree  with  that. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  moment  ago,  I  think  that 
these  decisions  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  substantially 
greater  and  more  dramatic  economic 
factors  for  business  than  that  credit,  and 
some  people  are  going  to  benefit  from  it 
unnecessarily  because,  as  I  pointed  out 
a  moment  ago.  General  Motors  in  any 
given  month  or  2  or  3  months  of  the  year 
stands  to  reap  a  pretty  good  harvest  If 
It  hires  people  because  of  a  surge  in  busi- 
ness that  it  was  going  to  hire  anyway 
without  this  credit.  They  simply  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  So,  that  is  one  of  my 
points,  but  It  is  just  one  of  many. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  correctly  said 
that  the  real  heart  of  this  argument  is 
the  equities  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  about  30  seconds' 
Mr.  BUAIPERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  keeps  re- 
ferring to  1  or  3  months  when  General 
Motors  has  a  surge  in  employment.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  does  not  mean  to  mis- 
state it,  but  it  is  a  12 -month  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  that.  But 
let  us  assume  that  General  Motors,  for 
example,  produces  1  million  additional 
automobiles.  I  am  not  sure  what  these 
figures  are.  but  I  think  they  are  on  their 
way  to  a  banner  year  already.  I  might 
phrase  this  as  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Under  this  bill.  If  General 
Motors  produces  a  million  more  auto- 
mobiles this  year  than  they  did  last  year, 
assuming  that  they  raise  their  employ- 
ment proportionately  and  In  accordance 
with  their  normal  production,  will  they 
not  get  a  credit  under  this  provision' 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  is  a  substantial  cap- 
ital intensive  corporation,  and  any  esti- 
mates I  have  seen  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  take  advantage  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  rather  than  the 
employment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  that  same  point, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  alluded 
earlier  to  a  filling  station  operator.  If  he 
is  an  independent  operator,  nmning  a 
shop  all  by  himself,  and  he  hires  one 
hand  he  has  increased  his  employment  by 
100  percent  and  is  entitled  to  this  credit. 
But,  first,  I  doubt  that  any  of  the  in- 
quiries coming  out  of  the  Senator's  office 
went  to  service  station  operators;  and. 
second,  I  wUl  be  happy  to  stand  in  this 
Chamber  next  year  and  admit  the  error 
of  my  ways  if  he  can  produce  me  a  service 
station  operator  who  hired  someone  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  get  this  little  in- 
centive under  this  bill. 

There  are  two  other  points 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point?  I  can  produce 
him  a  service  station  operator  who  would 
hire  two.  One  I  am  not  sure;  two  I  know 
lean. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  long  as  it  is  not  a 
lawyer  or  an  accountant,  which  all  of 
us  have  to  hire.  But  I  would  like  to  make 
two  other  observations  here  which  I  think 
are  worthy  of  note. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  this 
Chamber  today  about  the  importance  of 


helping  the  President  balance  the  budg- 
et. My  credentials  are  in  order  on  this 
point,  because  I  have  submitted  a  reso- 
lution, and  I  have  several  cosponsors. 
that  would  require  the  U.S.  Government 
to  live  within  Its  means  except  on  a 
vote  of  both  Houses  declaring  either  war 
or  an  economic  emergency. 

We  lived  within  our  means  when  I  was 
Governor  of  my  State,  and  at  times  it 
was  painful,  but  we  had  no  choice,  be- 
cause the  State  constitution  demanded  it. 
I  believe  strongly  in  that  concept,  and 
I  believe  there  Is  no  concept  that  the 
President  mentioned  during  his  cam- 
paign. In  his  inaugural  speech,  or  since 
that  he  is  more  dedicated  to  than  balanc- 
ing the  budget  in  1981. 

There  are  two  ways  to  balance  the 
budget:  by  cutting  down  on  spending  and 
by  cutting  down  on  tax  giveaways.  Here 
we  are,  striking  the  rebate  and  saving 
the  country  either  $10.4  billion  or  $11.4 
billion,  depending  on  whether  you  want 
to  use  the  House  or  the  Senate  version. 
We  are  moving  the  President  toward  his 
goal  by  saving  the  country  that  amount 
of  money.  The  reason  we  are  doing  that 
is  because  he  himself  has  said  it  will  not 
have  the  desired  effect;  it  will  not  have 
the  effect  he  originally  thought  it  would 
have. 

I  am  coming  along  here  now  and  offer- 
ing a  motion  to  recommit  this  measure 
and  save  another  $2.4  billion  for  the  same 
reason  the  President  wanted  to  do  it, 
first  because  it  would  not  have  any  eco- 
nomic stimulating  effect,  and  second  be- 
cause It  would  help  along  toward  balanc- 
ing the  budget  in  1981. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
President  wants  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive tax  bill  to  this  body  in  Septem- 
ber. I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  usurp 
his  rights.  I  know  there  are  those  on  the 

other  side  of  the  aisle  who  orltrinally 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  plans  are  still 
the  same — planned  to  offer  a  substitute 
to  the  tax  rebate  in  the  form  of  a  perma- 
nent tax  cut.  I  might,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, favor  that  proposal.  I  am 
not  really  familiar  with  it;  I  do  not 
know  what  form  it  will  take.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  favor  it  at  this  time,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  it,  and  I  do 
not  think  either  the  fioor  manager  or 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
will  support  that  proposal  if  it  Is  offered 
here. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  will  be 
made  on  this  floor  in  opposition  to  It,  if 
it  is  submitted,  is  that  the  President 
ought  to  have  as  his  prerogative  coming 
up  with  what  he  promised  the  American 
people  during  the  campaign  he  was  go- 
ing to  come  up  with;  namely,  a  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  package.  If  we  are 
willing  to  make  that  argument  then,  why 
are  we  not  willing  to  make  that  argu- 
ment now?  Why  say  to  the  President 
now,  "We  are  going  to  permit  you  to 
come  along  with  a  comprehensive  tax 
package  this  faU  as  long  as  we  get  aU 
the  goodies  we  want  on  the  front  end 
now"? 

It  does  not  make  much  sense. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  all 
the  issues  that  exacerbate  inflation.  Most 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  applauded 
the  Presidents'  stand  on  the  rebate   I 
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certainly  did.  I  aimired  his  courage  in 
taking  it.  Certainly  he  got  plenty  of 
hostile  mail.  But  it  is  a  curious  thing  how 
we  support  him  when  he  is  taking  a  bene- 
fit away  from  the  bulk  of  the  American 
people,  some  of  whom  really  need  it. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts says,  we  hesitate  to  support  him 
when  he  withdraws  his  request  for  a  tax  • 
benefit  for  big  business.  These  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  jobs  credit  will  be  the 
very  same  people  who  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  investment  tax  credit  right 
now. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
In  this  body  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  motion  to  recommit,  the  de- 
bate that  has  been  had  this  afternoon, 
and  my  reasons  for  offering  It,  and  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  to  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  it  not  too  far  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorvun. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that?  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  substitute  for  his  motion,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  For  what  purpose  Is 
the  floor  manager  asking  me  to  withhold 
it? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
the  Senator's  motion,  if  I  may,  and  he 
can  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
after  I  have  made  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbattm)  .  The  motion  has  already 
been  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  insists  on 
getting  a  quorum  in  here,  that  may  take 
some  time.  I  would  just  like  to  make  my 
speech.  I  am  not  particularism  proud;  if 
he  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  he 
might  get  me  a  few  more  people  to  lis- 
ten, but  I  am  not  all  that  optimistic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  made  and  is  debatable. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yielded  the  floor.  I  would  like,  if  I 
may,  to  engage  in  a  short  colloquy  while 
I  have  the  floor  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  certainly 
not  going  to  try  to  deprive  the  Senator 
of  an  opportimity  to  comment  on  my 
motion,  but  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
to  move  to  table  my  motion. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  going  to  move  to 
table  the  Senator's  motion  today;  not  at 
this  time.  I  would  just  like  to  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  that  event,  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  my  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  Senator's  plea  for 
party  loyalty  to  the  President.  The  way 
I  construe  the  Senator's  argument,  he 
is  a  great  advocate  of  party  loyalty  if 
the  President  is  doing  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  thinks  he  ought  to 
do.  His  advocacy  and  support  of  the 
President  does  not  seem  to  move  to  the 
point  of  supporting  the  President  when 
he  might  have  some  doubt  as  to  what 
the  President  might  want  to  do. 

It  was  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  who 
was  planning  to  make  the  motion  to 
strike  the  $50  tax  refund  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  placing  his  reputation  on  the 
line  in  an  all-out  effort  to  save  that  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  I  had  entertained  some 
doubts  about  the  $50  tax  credit,  but  I 


made  a  statement  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision that  I  was  resolving  my  doubts  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  President  on 
that. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  that  I 
have  received  from  the  White  House 
and  from  the  Treasury  about  this  mat- 
ter went  somewhat  along  this  line:  First, 
the  President  has  decided  that  he  wants 
not  to  push  for  the  $50  tax  credit,  and 
we  went  along  with  the  President  on 
that.  The  President  and  his  administra- 
tion would  also  like  to  pass  the  simplifi- 
cation part  of  the  bill  and  certain  other 
provisions  that  are  in  this  bill,  including 
the  extension  of  the  temporary  tax  cuts 
that  we  voted  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  those  pro- 
posals, and  I  will  certainly  vote  for  them 
as  a  practical  matter,  what  that  means 
Is  that  to  a  large  extent  the  President 
will  be  privileged  to  veto  almost  any  reve- 
nue bill  that  comes  to  his  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  to  extend  the  debt  limit. 
So  if  we  psiss  the  bill  we  have  before  us, 
we  solve  practically  all  the  political  prob- 
lems of  a  fiscal  nature  the  President 
would  have  for  this  entire  fiscal  year,  if 
we  pass  the  bill  in  a  form  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  feel  he  could  sign  it. 

It  would  be  all  right  with  me  to  strike 
those  two  provisions  out  of  the  bill,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senate  wants  to  do.  But 
I  insist  that  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
legislate  just  as  much  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  right  to  legislate, 
and  Senators  have  the  potential  of  gen- 
erating a  good  idea  just  as  does  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  that  was 
made  on  this  floor  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  quoting  Mr.  Larry  Woodworth, 
who  Is  a  very  fine  man,  whom  I  hold  in 
the  highest  esteem,  a  man  I  recom- 
mended for  the  job  he  now  holds — was 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  made  not  in  those  precise  words, 
but  the  argument  that  the  jobs  credit, 
which  was  initiated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  those  who  serve  with  him  on  that 
committee,  would  not  be  effective,  that 
it  would  not  create  jobs,  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
made  before  the  committee  over  there.  It 
was  made  to  the  House  Members  at  a 
time  when  you  could  expect  as  much 
party  loyalty  in  the  House  as  there  has 
been  at  any  time  since  Mr.  Carter  took 
office.  That  argument  was  made  against 
the  House  committee  amendment  which 
provided  this  tax  credit  to  help  employ 
people. 

The  House  committee  amendment  was 
offered  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  2-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  and  the  4- 
percent  credit  against  the  social  security 
tax  that  was  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

How  did  the  House  vote  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  got  through  vising 
all  the  great  power  and  influence  of  that 
magnificent  and  talented  man,  and 
everything  else  the  Treasury  could  throw 
into  the  breach,  plus  everything  else  the 
administration  had  to  work  to  sxistaln 


its  position  on  that  item?  Well,  by  the 
time  they  got  through  making  all  their 
arguments  that  this  jobs  credit  would 
not  create  any  jobs,  they  got  beat  by  a 
vote  of  341  to  74.  That  is  a  defeat  by  a  4 
to  1  margin  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives right  at  the  beginning  of  the  admin- 
istration of  a  new  President,  with  the  ad- 
ministration doing  everything  it  could 
to  muster  the  votes.  How  many  covild 
it  muster?  Seventy-four. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  able 
men  in  the  other  body  simply  did  not  buy 
the  argument.  They  heard  it.  They  heard 
it  on  the  best  of  authority.  They  heard 
from  Mr.  Blumenthal  himself  that  this 
jobs  credit  would  not  create  jobs.  They 
would  not  buy  it.  You  could  not  sell  it  to 
one  Member  in  five.  Mr.  Blumenthal  had 
as  much  infiuence  as  you  could  expect 
him  to  ever  have,  and  Mr.  Larry  Wood- 
worth  had  as  much  influence,  which  is 
very  considerable. 

The  House  thinks  this  is  an  idea  worth 
trying.  The  Senate  committee  thinks  it 
is  an  idea  worth  trying 

It  may  be  that  we  ought  to  include  a 
jobs  credit  as  strong  as  the  House  bill's 
credit,  and  we  have  that  right  if  we  want 
to.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  keep  this  Sen- 
ate provision  in  the  bill,  it  can  amend  it 
to  make  it  a  40  percent  credit  for  jobs, 
just  like  the  House  bill,  or  even  a  higher 
rate,  if  it  is  the  judgn\ent  of  the  Senate 
that  something  along  this  line  should 
be  done.  But  it  will  not  be  the  end  of  the 
jobs  credit,  whether  the  Senate  agrees 
to  the  committee  amendment  or  e\'en 
strikes  the  jobs  credit,  because  the 
House  has  voted  for  it  by  a  4  to  1 
margin.  The  House  will  probably  insist 
on  some  part  of  this,  either  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial part,  regardless  of  what  the 
Senate  might  do  about  it. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  interrogated 
witnesses.  Look  at  page  316  in  the 
Record.  Senators  will  find  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  asked  the  witness  for 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  the  largest  small  business  or- 
ganization in  America,  if  he  would  im- 
dertake  to  find  from  his  members  in  the 
States  represented  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee how  many  of  tliose  people  thought 
they  would  put  somebody  else  to  work  in 
response  to  the  jobs  credit. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  pages  316  and  317  discussing 
that  provision  with  the  representative 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  I 
think  It  would  be  most  Impressive  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  If  your  orga- 
nization, or  any  organization  that  can  com- 
municate with  their  members  and  get  a 
representative  cross  section,  could  actually 
get  their  opinions  and  provide  us  with  the 
opinion  of  the  average  businessman  as  to 
how  many  more  people  they  might  hire. 

Let  me  say  in  my  State,  If  you  could  set 
those  buslnessm'jn  to  sign  a  statement  In 
good  faith — It  need  not  be  notarized — say- 
ing If  this  is  done  we  will  do  this.  Obviously, 
a  man  stlU  has  a  right  and  say  It  looked 
like  the  thing  to  do  at  the  time,  but  changed 
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circumstances  have  made 
But  It  would  be  very  helpful 
could  just  give  me  a  cross 
business  people,  for  example, 
Louisiana  where  I  could  g< 
people,  some  of  whom  I  i 
know  personally,  and  say 
Is  a  person  who  has  a  car. 
son  had  to  discontinue  the 
one  taking  the  trays  and 
the  table  for  our  customers, 
to  a  procediu*e  where  you 
only  for  those  who  are  dlsa 
providing  the  service  to  all 
If  you  gave  us  this  adva 
restore  that  service  and  give 
the  public.  We  wo\ild  expand 
For  example.  In  a  grocery 
vide  help  to  sack  the  groceries 
groceries  to  the  car  for  ladl<  s 
the  case.  If  one  could  say,  i 
we  would  do  If  we  had  this 

If  we  could  actually  check 
and  you  could  give  us  more 
vinclng  field  study  I  know  thL 
OD   this  committee  would  be 
pressed  with  this  proposal 
Mr.  Motley.  Senator,  I 
that   we   anticipated  your 
and  a  half  ago,  we  contacted 

this  and  you  should  be 

from  our  members  In  the  Sta^e 
They  will  also  be  sending  to 
as  to  how  many  Jobs  they  \. 
the  ne.xt  year  if  a  Jobs  tax 
nature  is  passed. 

We  should  have  this 
of  the  members  of  the 
within  1  or  2  weeks. 

The  CiuiRMAN.  In  other  wo 
show  me  that  a  cross  section 
would  do  what  you  lndlcate< 
good  faith  commitment  of  *  _ 
will  do  If  you  will  give  us  thli 
to  do  It,"  and  we  could  actu 
Mr.  Motley.  We  would  be 

you  with  the  names  and 

who  re.spond.  We  have  asked 
:'0U  as  well  as  us.  You  shoulfl 
copies. 

The    Ckahuwan.    Somebody 
clearinghouse  for  the 
that  your  association  could 

How    many    members    do 
Louisiana,  can  you  tell  me  that 

Mr.    Motley.    Right    now 
around  5,400  Anns. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  _ 
you  might  be  In  a  position 
check  of,  say,  5  percent.  If  you 
350  firms,  that  is  a  more  tho: 
than  Gallup  usually  has  when 
poll.  Prom  that  cross  section 
out  by  saying,  "here  Is  what 
about.  If  that  Is  the  case,  do 
would  hire  more  people?  If  so 
think  you  would  put  them  to 

Maybe  you  might. want  to 
sample  of  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Motley.  We  have  a 
sample.  We  are  using  In  the 
roughly  half,  2,500  firms. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can 
dence  as  convincing  as  you 
actual  signed  commitments  fro^i 
said  yes,  If  you  give  us  this  tax 
people  here  is  what  we  will  do 
you  can  be  assured  that  we  will 
it.  We  are  like  everybody  else; 
convinced. 

Mr.  Motley.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  v 
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Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator 
siana.  the  chairman  of  that 
was  so  impressed  by  what 
said  that  this  would  mean  jc 
pie  in  these  small  businesses 
width  and  breadth  of  the 
could  read  into  the 
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chairman  a  commitment  to  support  that 
concept  if  it  proved  out. 

Those  people  proceeded  to  mail  to 
their  members  a  questionnaire  and  they 
enclosed  a  card  for  the  convenience  of 
the  recipient  which  he  could  mail  back 
to  his  Senator. 

I  win  be  glad  to  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber tomorrow  the  cards  I  received.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  check  those  cards,  a  sample 
check,  but  enough  to  be  meaningful  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to  see  if 
these  people  really  thought  they  were 
going  to  hire  Individuals  in  their  busi- 
nesses or  if  they  were  just  thinking  they 
might,  on  a  very  tentative  and  not  re- 
liable basis. 

Our  sampling  Indicates  that  we  could 
expect  a  lot  of  people  to  be  hired.  It 
looked  as  though,  when  you  interrogated 
them  in  depth,  each  one  of  them  seemed 
to  have  a  firm  intention  of  hiring  more 
people  in  their  businesses  when  they  said 
so.  Some  said  they  would  not  hire  any 
additional  people,  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  responses  which  came  to  my 
office  indicated  they  would  hire  these 
people.  Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us 
a  provision  that  deserves  to  be  tried 

We  are  going  to  be  asked  to  reform 
the  welfare  system.  One  thing  we  will 
have  suggested  to  us.  I  suspect,  is  some 
sort  of  a  proposal  along  the  line  of  the 
family  assistance  plan  proposed  by  Mr 
Nixon.  It  might  not  be.  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who 
support  the  guaranteed  income.  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  that  type 
01  thmg  proposed  again. 

Some  of  us  contend  that  rather  than 
pay  $2,400  to  a  family  to  do  absolutely 
nothmg,  It  would  be  better  to  give  some- 
body a  tax  advantage  to  hire  that  same 
person  to  go  to  work.  For  my  part  I 
would  rather  pay  somebody  the  $2,400 
to  put  somebody  to  work  at  $5,000  than 
X  would  just  to  pay  them  the  $2,400  for 
not  working,  just  pay  them  that  money 
to  encourage  them  not  to  go  to  work. 

We  will  be  wanting  to  find  out  if  we 
make  it  sufficiently  attractive  for  these 
small  businesses  to  employ  people  in 
margmal  jobs,  whether  they  would  em- 
Ploy  the  people  and  whether  the  people 
can  be  persuaded  to  take  the  jobs.  That 
IS  going  to  be  a  considerable  problem 
that  we  would  like  to  know  something 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  providing  a 
job,  but  the  question  is,  can  you  get  some- 
one, who  is  making  at  least  half  as  much 
on  welfare  or  unemployment  compensa- 
tion as  he  would  make  by  working,  to 
take  the  job  if  the  job  is  not  a  high-pay- 
mg  job  but  only  a  job  paying  $4,000  a 
year?  It  would  be  well  to  know  if  it  would 
work.  What  better  time  to  find  out  than 
while  we  are  trying  to  provide  a  tax  re- 
duction across  the  width  and  breadth  of 
this  land.  It  would  only  cost  about  $1.2 
billion  to  try  the  jobs  credit  in  the  Bent- 
sen  amendment  in  that  regard.  If  you 
went  all  the  way  with  the  House  propos- 
al, that  would  cost  about  $2.4  billion 

If  we  look  at  the  cost  of  these  proposals 
to  try  to  encourage  people  to  do  things 
that  we  would  like  to  bring  about,  and  if 
we  compare  that  to  the  cost  of  the  major 
welfare  proposal,  the  jobs  credit  Involves 


a  far  lesser  amount  of  money  than  it 
would  cost  to  have  a  major  overhaul  of 
the  welfare  system. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee  has  discussed  the  matter.  I 
would  commend  to  everyone  the  testi- 
mony of  the  small  business  witnesses,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  of  those  who  speak 
•  for  larger  businesses,  who  were  more  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  investment  tax 
credit. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  It  Is  true  that  the 
number  of  employers  who  would  place  the 
emphasis  on  the  investment  tax  credit  is 
small  in  number,  but  those  happen  to  be 
the  large  employers  who  employ  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers.  So  when  we  look  at  the  work 
force  and  at  the  jobs  which  might  be 
created,  It  can  be  argued  that  there  is  a 
potential  to  create  more  good  jobs  with 
the  investment  tax  credit  than  would 
be  created  with  the  jobs  credit. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
committee  that  we  would  do  well  to  try 
both  and  see  if  they  would  work.  The 
combination  would  be  that  we  would 
have  something  that  would  provide  in- 
centive for  the  large  companies  which 
have  large  payrolls  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers;  we  would  have 
something  that  would  encourage  the 
small  businesses  that  have  small  pay- 
rolls, but  that  represent  millions  of  small 
companies  and  small  employers;  and  we 
would  have  something  that  would  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  ordinary  citizens, 
mostly  middle-  and  low-Income  people, 
in  the  simplification  and  permanent 
reform  section. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  President, 
Is  a  good  bill.  It  deserves  to  be  passed. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  President  does  not 
support  some  of  the  same  things  he  rec- 
ommended previously.  There  Is  nothing 
new  about  that.  Presidents  have  been 
known  to  change  their  minds.  In  my 
judgment,  this  Is  a  well-balanced  bill, 
even  if  we  leave  out  the  $50  tax  refund. 
The  bill  Includes  a  provision  that  costs 
$6  billion,  that  provides  tax  relief  for 
people  who  do  not  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions. They  are  75  percent  of  all  the 
taxpayers.  That  provision  accoimts  for 
70  percent  of  the  tax  net.  Then  we  have 
another    provision    that    accounts    for 
about  15  percent  of  it— the  Jobs  credit. 
That  part  applies  to  the  small  businessef; 
of  this  country,  where  we  hope  to  put 
more  people  to  work. 

Then  we  have  another  provision  which 
is  related  to  the  most  effective  economic 
stimulus  that  we  have  tried  In  trying  to 
move  the  economy  along,  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  We  make  that  temnorarily  a 
better  deal  for  business  than  It  has  be^n 
In  the  past. 

This  latter  Item  is  somethinor  that  the 
administration  recommended.  The  Presi- 
dent favored  that.  I  submit  that,  If  that 
is  the  only  part  that  tends  to  favor  the 
larger  business  concerns.  It  only  amounts 
to  about  $1  in  seven  of  the  tax  reductions 
in  this  bill.  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
that,  people  have  to  spend  eight  times 
as  much  monev  In  providing  jobs  and 
buying  new  equipment  as  thev  receive  in 
a  tax  advantage.  It  Is  not  something  that 
they  receive  In  an  unconditional  fashion, 
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as  Is  the  ^6  billion  of  tax  cuts  for  in- 
dividuals, which  applies  largely  to  peo- 
ple in  low  and  middle  tax  brackets. 

Anyone  who  has  more  than.  $3,200  of 
deductions  would  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  itemize  rather  than  use  the  standard 
deduction.  So  that  75  percent  of  taxpay- 
ers who  are  not  those  best  fixed,  those 
who  are  in  the  middle-income  or  lower- 
Income  brackets,  would  be  the  ones  who 
are  benefitted  by  70  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits In  the  bill. 

This  Is  not  an  unbalanced  bill.  It  is 
not  one  that  is  calculated  to  be  any  bo- 
nanza to  those  who  are  well-to-do. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

tTNANlMOUS-CONSENT    REQTJEST 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  wonder  if  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business,  when  we 
return  to  the  motion  to  recommit,  if  we 
could  agree  to  a  2 -hour  time  limitation 
with  1  hour  on  each  side  to  be  handled  by 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  and  my- 
self, at  the  conclusion  of  which  we  would 
have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  motion? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
interested  In  a  limitation  at  this  time. 
Later  on,  I  might  be  seeking  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote.  But  at  the 
moment,  I  think  we  should  go  over  until 
tomorrow.  Some  Senators  have  speeches 
to  make. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  when  we  will 
vote  on  the  Senator's  motion.  But  there 
are  Senators  v.'ho  will  want  to  talk  about 
the  bill  and  Senators  who  will  want  to 
talk  about  various  suggestions  that  they 
are  going  to  make. 

At  this  particular  time,  I  see  no  point 
In  entering  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  a  number  of 
requests  to  speak  on  this  amendment.  I 
would  not  want  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment to  limit  the  time  and  cut  these  gen- 
tlemen off. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  point  In  entering  an  agree- 
ment now.  I  will  be  seeking  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  to  vote  later  on  as 
the  matter  goes,  but  for  the  moment,  I 
am  not  interested  In  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  there  was  not  that  same  concern 
this  morning  when  I  was  acceding  to  the 
Senator's  request  for  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  to  strike  the  tax  rebate. 

Nevertheless,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  which  is  on  its  way  over 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
printed  in  the  Record  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  argument  if  it  comes  after 
we  recess  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  19,  1977. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  you  have  requested  a  letter  in- 
dicating the  position  of  the  Administration 
on  the  business  tax  reductions  in  the  tax 
stimulus  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 


As  you  know,  the  Administration  con^ 
eluded  that  the  $50  rebate  and  the  business 
tax  reductions  should  not  be  enacted  in  view 
of  the  improvement  in  the  current  economic 
situation.  It  is  our  view  that  since  the  Senate 
has  deleted  the  rebate  you  should  also  delete 
the  business  tax  reductions  in  this  bill. 
Neither  is  now  needed  in  view  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  economy.  In  addition,  we 
believe  it  Is  Important  that  the  business  tax 
relief  be  removed  in  order  to  make  It  possible 
to  develop  a  better  balanced  tax  program  this 
fall. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  If  there  are 
no  other  Senators  desiring  to  make 
speeches  at  this  time  on  the  tax  bill,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  might  have  some  routine 
motions  he  wishes  to  make.  But  I  believe 
for  the  time  being  that  everybody  who 
wants  to  make  a  statement  has  made 
one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  . 


'Same  Is  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding.  A  violation  of  this 
section  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
that  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CAMILLA  A.  HESTER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  7,  Mr.  Allen  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  1269,  for  the  relief  of  Camilla  A.  Hes- 
ter, and  it  was  ordered  placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent.  That  bill 
has  been  cleared  for  unanimous-consent 
action. 

Yesterday,  I  asked  that  the  clerk  place 
it  on  the  Unanimous-Consent  Calendar. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  I  am  now 
going  to  call  it  up  if  it  is  agreeable  with 
the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1269,  which  is  on  the  Unanimous  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  blU  (S.  1269)  for  the  relief  of  Camilla 
Hester. 

Mr.  BAKjER.  Mr.  President,  the  item  Is 
on  the  unanimous-consent  calendar  and 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  to  its 
consideration  and  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  subchapter  in  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
civil  service  retirement),  Camilla  A.  Hester, 
of  Foley,  Alabama,  shall  be  deemed  a  widow 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
section  8341  of  such  title,  and  if  otherwise 
entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity  under  such 
section,  shall  be  paid  that  annuity  from  Sep- 
tember 28,  1972. 

Sec.  2.  Any  amounts  payable  by  reason  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum 
within  sixty  days  after  such  date. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  authorized 
by  this  Act  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  described  in  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  an 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
12:30  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12:30 
pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  deputies  are  recog- 
nized on  tomorrow  under  the  standing 
order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.m., 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  12:30  P.M.  ON  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  21,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  it  that,  automatically  upon  the 
close  of  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conqlusion  of  the  President's  address  to 
the  joint  session  tomorrow  evening, 
which  will  be  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12:30  pjn.  <m 
Thursday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  order  that 
all  committees  may  be  apprised  ahead 
of  time,  that  all  committees  may  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senators  will  gather  in  the  Chamber 
here  at  around  8:30  p.m.  tomorrow 
night  and,  at  the  hour  of  8:42  p.m.,  they 
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OF  WEST    VIRGINtA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

Tuesday.  April  19. 


Xn  riTED  STATES 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr. 
long-time  advocate  and 
sponsor  of  the  national  55 
speed  limit  of  1974,  I 
Senators  several  newspape 
editorials. 

The  American  Trucking 
representing  the  regulated 
industry,  is  conunended 
ment  of  the  55  mile  per  _ 
for  urging  other  highway 
the  law. 

Among  the  steps  taken 
Is  a  letter  to  the  chief 
of  every  daily  newspaper 
States  asking  additional 
55  mile  per  hoxir  limit. 
Trucking  Associations  is 
educational  campaign 
regulated  motor  carriers 
of  the  55  mile  per  hour  lim 
dangers  of  tailgating. 

Mr.  President,  it  is 
that  the  reduction  in 
saved  lives.  Highway 
from  55,639  in  1973  to 
even  though  the  number  of 
miles  rose  from   1.308 
billion. 

The  editorial  support 
fying.  The  news  media 
well  by  promoting  the  _ 
mile  per  hour  speed  limit 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ima 
sent  that  a  sample  of  the 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
asfoUows: 


P-esident,  as  a 

as  the  Senate 

nile  per  hour 

woujd  share  with 

articles  and 


fo/ 
hour 


Tkucidrs 


Telegri  ,ph 


Responsible 

Several  weeks  ago,  the , 

an  editorial  highly  critical  of 
a  group  of  truckers.  This 
pendent    Truckers    Association 

put  out  one  of  the  most 

releases  we've  seen  in  a  long. 
The  ITA  release  called  for 
the  65  miles  per  hour  speed  limit 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  1  p.m.,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3477, 
an  act  to  provide  for  refund  of  1976  in- 
dividual income  taxes  and  other  pay- 
ments, and  so  on.  RoUcall  votes  may  oc- 
cur on  amendments  to  the  measure  or  on 
motions  in  relation  thereto  tomorrow. 
It  is  conceivable  that  other  things  could 
be  brought  up  that  have  been  cleared  for 
action.  Conference  reports  are  privileged 
matters  which  can  be  brought  up  and  on 
which  votes  may  occur. 


April  19,  1977 


1  believe  tliat  is  about  as  far  as  I  can 
go  in  stating  the  program  for  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:30  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:44 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1977.  at  12:30  p.m. 
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force  on  our  nation's  highways.  Pleading 
their  case  of  being  able  to  get  from  one  place 
to  another  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  the 
ITA  said,  "While  no  one  likes  highway  deaths, 
the  speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour  costs  far 
more  In  personal  aggravation." 

"If  Gary  Qllmore  can  be  allowed  to  kill 
himself,  or  to  be  sentenced  to  death,"  said  the 
ITA,  "then  the  nation's  speeding  motorists 
should  have  the  same  right." 

We  were  delighted  to  learn  the  other  day, 
that  the  ITA  does  not  speak  for  the  trucking 
Industry  as  a  whole. 

A  recent  release  by  the  American  Trucking 
Associations  (ATA)  endorses  the  55  mUes  per 
hour  limit  and  points  to  federal  statistics 
which  prove  Incontrovertlbly  that  the  limit 
has  shown  a  saving  In  lives.  We  were  also 
pleased  to  note  that  the  ATA — the  organiza- 
tion which  represents  the  regulated  motor 
carriers — has  instituted  a  program  on  the 
dangers  of  speeding  and  tailgating. 

Our  hat  Is  off  to  the  American  Trucking 
Associations  In  Its  efforts  to  combat  a  totally 
Irresponsible  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  few 
Independent  truckers. 

Speed  and  Energy 
The  Independent  Truckers  Association  is 
engaged  In  traffic  slowdowns  ahd  other  tac- 
tics as  a  protest  against  the  55  mlle-per- 
hour  speed  limit.  The  truckers  claim  they're 
losing  time,  and  as  a  result  profits. 

Supporting  the  speed  limit  Is  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  representing  the  regu- 
lated Industry.  Its  chairman,  Robert  H. 
Shertz,  said  "It's  clear  that  slower  speeds 
save  lives." 

Figures  published  by  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  prove  that 
the  55  mlle-per-hour  limit  is  not  only  a  life 
saver  but  also  an  energy  saver.  The  data 
collected  In  1975  shows  the  average  speed  for 
all  vehicles  was  55.8  mph.  Passenger  cars 
had  an  average  of  56.2  mph,  buses  55.4  mph 
and  trucks  54.8  mph. 

Prom  1973  to  1975  the  number  of  highway 
fatalities  dropped  from  65,639  to  45,954  al- 
though total  vehlcle-mlles  operated  In- 
creased from  1,308  billion  to  1,315  billion. 
Fatality  rates  for  accidents  Involving  trucks 
were  cut  in  half. 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  why  the  author- 
ities should  consider  any  application  for  an 
increase  to  60  mph  or  more.  Right  now  the 
present  speed  limit  Is  saving  lives  Tis  well  as 
precious  energy. 

In  fact  an  alternative  to  President  Carter's 
proposal  for  a  25-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  gaso- 
line could  be  a  reduction  of  the  speed  limit 
to  50  or  45,  coupled  with  stricter  law  en- 
forcement. 

A  tax  won't  make  a  dent  In  energy  use.  Re- 
duction of  the  speed  limit  will  save  mUUons 
of  gallons  of  gasoline. 


56  M.PJI. 


One  particularly  surly  radio  announce- 
ment features  a  voice  purported  to  be  that  of 
a  highway  patrolman  who  emphasizes  "65 
miles  per  hour — it's  the  law." 

No  matter  how  Irritating  the  radio  spot 
may  be,  it  Is  hard  to  argue  with  the  logic 
and  the  lifesaving  reality  of  the  message  it 
Imparts. 

The  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit  received  an  im- 
portant— and  somewhat  unexpected,  to  some 
people— supporter  last  week.  The  American 
Trucking  Association,  regulator  of  non-inde- 
pendent truckers  In  the  nation,  said  it  sup- 
ports the  federally-Imposed  limit  which  was 
mandated  at  the  height  of  the  gasoline  crisis. 
In  a  release  issued  to  newspapers  through- 
out the  nation,  the  ATA  said  It  has  been  "re- 
luctant to  seek  help  for  its  support  since  It  Is 
difficult  for  most  motorists  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  Independent  and  company 
trucks  on  the  highways.  ATA  feels  the  statis- 
tics favorable  to  the  motor  carriers  industry 
gives  the  regulated  motor  carriers  a  peg  .  .  . 
for  seeking  support  for  the  55  m.p.h.  limit." 
The  release  goes  on  to  cite  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  showing  that  trucks  actually 
have  a  record  of  traveling  about  one  mile  an 
hour  slower  on  the  highway  than  either  pri- 
vate cars  or  passenger  buses. 

It  urges  the  trucking  industry  to  do  even 
better  in  setting  a  good  example  for  all  mo- 
torists. 

The  ATA  said  It  found  the  slower  speeds 
not  only  save  companies  fuel,  but  cut  acci- 
dents on  the  highways  as  well. 

Colorado  State  Patrol  Lt.  William  Wolfe 
pointed  out  recently  that  statistics  nation- 
wide show  that  slower  speeds  not  only  cut 
the  number  of  accidents  by  giving  drivers  a 
split  second  more  reaction  time,  but  they 
also  cut  the  severity  of  those  accidents. 

The  bottom  line  reads  fewer  injuries  and 
fewer  deaths,  and  overall,  a  safer  system  of 
highways  for  motorists — and  the  families 
they  love — ^to  travel. 

Over  the  past  three  years  or  so,  motorists 
have  become  more  and  more  acciistomed  to 
the  55  m.p.h.  limit.  Oh,  for  some,  the  lower 
limit  has  only  meant  they've  cut  their  speed 
from  90  m.p.h.  to  75  m.p.h.  And  others  feel 
relatively  safe  traveling  at  62  or  so,  feeling 
most  law  enforcement  officials  don't  waste 
their  time  with  a  mere  five  or  seven  miles  per 
hour  over  the  limit  (they  often  do). 

But  a  majority  of  drivers  have  found  they 
actually  like  traveling  a  little  bit  slower,  tak- 
ing a  bit  of  the  edge  off  the  tension  of  main- 
taining control  over  their  car,  and  taking  the 
time  to  enjoy  Just  a  bit  more  of  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  aroimd  them. 

Even  on  long  trips,  the  lower  limit  makes 
sense.  Though  you  may  reach  your  destina- 
tion 20  minutes,  45  minutes,  or  even  an  hour 


or  two  later,  when  you  get  there,  you'll  find 
yourself  just  a  little  less  high-strung  and 
ready  to  take  care  of  whatever  business — or 
enjoyment — you  had  planned. 

Besides,  you  may  not  even  be  saving  as 
much  time  as  you  may  think.  A  trial  run 
some  years  back  between  Grand  Junction 
and  Denver  had  one  driver  observe  the  55 
m.p.h.  limit  and  a  second,  in  a  powerful 
sports  car  made  the  trip  as  fast  as  he  could 
travel. 

The  difference?  About  20  minutes  or  so  for 
the  five-hour  jaunt. 

Increasingly,  the  70-  and  80-m.p.h.  driver 
will  meet  up  with  Impatience  and  down- 
right irritation  from  drivers  trying  to  con- 
serve fuel  and  save  lives  by  driving  the  legal 
limit.  The  life  the  highway  speeder  is  en- 
dangering through  his  foolish — and  "fuel- 
Ish" — action  is  not  only  his  own.  He  Is  en- 
dangering the  Ik^es  of  anyone  who  happens 
to  cross  his  path. 

That  Is  enough,  or  at  least  it  should  be,  to 
enrage  even  the  most  docile  of  safe  drivers. 

Clean  it  up.  The  55  m.p.h.  limit.  It  makes 
sense.  And  its  the  law. 

Keep  the  Double  Nickei. 

The  nationwide  55  mph  speed  limit  is  get- 
ting some  strong  support  these  days  from  an 
unlikely  source — the  regulated  trucking 
Industry. 

But,  you  might  ask,  haven't  truckers  often 
complained  about  the  so-called  Double 
Nickel?  Haven't  they  urged  its  repeal? 

The  answer  Is  yes,  many  of  them  have 
contested  the  speed  law  and  still  do.  But 
others  are  now  supporting  this  fuel  saving 
measure  because  experience  has  shown  that 
It  works.  It  is  not  only  saving  energy,  but 
lives  as  weU.  And,  believe  it  or  not  trucks 
are  making  a  better  record  of  compljring  with 
the  law  than  automobiles. 

Robert  H.  Shertz,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Association,  cites  Govern- 
ment statistics  in  urging  continued  backing 
of  the  55  mph  limit.  Some  of  the  statistics 
are  sxirprlsing. 

While  it  Is  true  that  many  motorists  seem 
to  ignore  the  law,  It  has,  on  the  average, 
slowed  traffic  to  55.8  mph  on  level,  straight 
sections  of  main  rural  roads,  including  the 
Interstate  system.  The  figures  come  from  "55 
MPH  Pact  Book,"  published  by  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

The  agency's  studies  show  that  passenger 
cars  have  been  averaging  56.2  mph,  buses 
55.4  mph  and  trucks  54.8  mph. 

About  55  per  cent  of  all  vehicles  observed 
In  the  NHTSA  studies  exceeded  the  55  mph 
limit.  For  trucks  the  figure  was  50  per  cent: 
for  passenger  cars  58  per  cent.  Only  21  per 
cent  of  all  vehicles  exceeded  60  mph — 23  per 
cent  of  passenger  cars  and  16  per  cent  of 
trucks.  So  It  Is  clear  that  despite  Imperfect 
enforcement  and  frequent  violation,  the 
average  motorist  has  slowed  down  consider- 
ably since  the  days  of  the  70  mph  limit. 

The  NHTSA  figures  also  show  that  between 
1973  and  1975,  highway  deaths  dropped  from 
55.639  to  45,954  although  the  total  vehicle 
miles  traveled  Increased  during  the  same 
period. 

Many  Independent  truckers  are  still  op- 
posed to  the  55  mph  limit,  but  at  least  part 
of  the  Industry  has  seen  more  advantages 
in  lower  speed  than  disadvantages. 

Ake  We  "Going  Back"  to  55  MPH? 
The  55-mile  per  hour  speed  limit  is  law. 
__Compliance  with  It,  however,  is  another 
matter.  Par  too  many  motorists  disregard  it. 
Oftentimes  an  automobile  driver  will  say, 
"Look  at  those  truck  drivers.  They  wheel  past 
us  and  I  know  they're  exceeding  the  speed 
limit."  Association  is  easy  to  compromise, 
and  the  car  driver  exerts  a  bit  more  pressure 
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on  the  gas  pedal  and  soon  he's  keeping  pace 
with  the  trucker  Just  ahead  of  him. 

But  the  trucker  might  be  the  means  to 
accomplish  what  the  federal  government 
wants:  slower  speed,  less  fuel  consumption, 
safer  driving. 

The  regulated  motor  carrier  Industry, 
through  its  organization — the  American 
Trucking  Assn. — has  come  out  in  support  of 
the  55-mlle  per  hour  speed  limit.  It  reported 
it  is  against  traffic  slowdowns  and  other 
tactics  of  the  Independent  Truckers  Assn., 
which  is  protesting  the  national  speed  limit. 

And  the  regulated  motor  carrier  industry 
seeks  an  Increase  in  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
law.  A  report  by  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  indicates  that  the 
55  MPH  limit  is  "a  life  saver  and  an  energy 
saver."  The  data  collected  revealed  that  both 
passenger  cars  and  buses  travel  faster  than 
trucks.  The  emphasis  will  be  that  "slower 
speeds  save  lives." 

The  Wisconsin  Truckers  Safety  Council 
went  a  step  further.  At  a  meeting  this 
month.  It  adopted  a  resolution  which 
"strongly  encourages  truck  drivers  to  com- 
ply with  the  55-mlle  per  hour  speed  limit 
and  set  an  example  for  all  drivers." 

Now  if  other  truckers  not  affiliated  with 
ATA  will  follow  suit  the  hazards  motorists 
complain  about,  such  as  trucks  speeding  and 
tailgating,  should  decline  dramatically.  Then 
if  the  heavy-foot  bus  and  automobile  pilots 
will  ease  up  a  bit,  we  can  get  back  to  the 
limit  we  should  be  observing.  Well  save  on 
gas,  which  Is  getting  mighty  expensive,  and 
lives,  too,  probably  our  own. 


Trttcks  Can  Slow  Down,  Too 

As  a  good  many  drivers  have  suspected,  the 
trucking  Industry  can  manage  the  55-MPH 
speed  limit  the  rest  of  us  are  supposed  to 
observe — and  still  make  a  living. 

Robert  H.  Shertz,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations,  recently  praised 
his  Industry  for  having  a  better  record  on 
compliance  with  the  national  law  than  either 
automobiles  or  buses.  His  congratulations 
were  based  on  statistics  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
which  Indicate  that  trucks  average  54.8  miles 
an  hour  on  the  open  road,  believe  It  or  not, 
while  passenger  cars  average  56.2  and  buses 
55.4  MPH. 

His  organization,  ATA,  represents  the  "reg- 
ulated" motor  carriers — that  is,  company 
owned  truck  fleets,  as  distinguished  from 
the  independent  truckers  who  may  be  the 
source  of  some  of  the  dissatisfaction  and 
uneasiness  among  other  drivers  and  who 
apparently  have  been  planning  slowdowns 
and  other  demonstrations  against  the  na- 
tional speed  limit. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  those  average- 
speed  statistics,  it  is  a  fact  that  highway 
fatalities  dropped  between  1973  and  1975 
from  more  than  55,000  a  year  to  somewhere 
around  45,000  and  Shertz  says  data  also  indi- 
cated a  decrease  of  24  per  cent  in  accidents 
in  which  trucks  were  involved  and  a  26  per 
cent  decrease  In  fatalities  and  injuries  in 
truck-involved  accidents. 

Clearly  the  savings  in  dollars  as  well  as 
lives  to  the  trucking  firms  must  have  been 
immense,  providing  an  additional  argument 
that  "Stay  Alive — Drive  55"  should  apply  to 
everybody. 

If  there  are  still  truck  deadlines  to  be  met 
which  can  only  be  maintained  if  the  behe- 
moths of  the  highway  break  the  laws,  then 
plain  sense  dictates  rescheduling  by  the  dis- 
patchers. 

And  if  the  law  means  what  it  says.  It  also 
means  that  enforcement  officials  up  and 
down  the  line  should  make  no  exceptions  for 
truckers. 

Further,  in  a  day  when  it  Is  at  least  hoped 
that  people  will  turn  to  smaller,  lighter,  more 
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fuel-saving  vehicles,  the  prospect  of  huge 
semi-trailers,  some  in  caravan  style,  thun- 
dering past  everything  on  the  road  becomes 
ever  less  permissible. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  part  of  the 
trucking  Industry  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
safety  as  well  as  the  energy-saving  situation 
and  is  moving  to  make  what  Is  necessary  even 
more  acceptable. 

There's  a  new  day  coming — if  it  isn't  al- 
ready here — and  we  ALL  have  to  be  part  of  It. 


Close  to  Limit 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  other  drivers, 
but  the  American  Trucking  Associations  of 
Washington,  D.C,  has  Just  published  federaf 
data  showing  that  trucks  are  doing  better 
than  cars  or  buses  In  complying  with  the  55 
miles  per  hour  speed  limit. 

The  truckers  say  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration's  new  "55  MPH 
Pact  Book"  shows  that  diwing  1976,  the  aver- 
age speed  for  all  vehicles  was  55.8  mph.  Pas- 
senger cars  showed  an  average  of  56.2  mph, 
buses  55.4  mph,  and  trucks  54.8  mph  on  level, 
straight  sections  of  main  rural  roads,  includ- 
ing Interstates. 

Some  55  per  cent  of  vehicles  exceeded  55 
mph  limits:  58  per  cent  of  passenger  cars,  50 
per  cent  of  buses,  and  49  per  cent  of  trucks. 
Some  21  per  cent  exceeded  60  mph:  23  per 
cent  of  the  passenger  cars,  24  per  cent  of  the 
buses,  and  16  per  cent  of  the  trucks. 

On  Interstates,  the  average  speed  was  57.8 
mph:  for  cars  the  speed  was  58  mph,  for 
buses  57.4  mph,  and  trucks,  56.6  mph.  Some 
68  per  cent  exceeded  the  55  mph  limit,  in- 
cluding 71  per  cent  of  the  passenger  cars,  65 
per  cent  of  the  buses,  and  61  per  cent  of  the 
trucks. 

Annual  fatalities  dropped  by  10,000  a  year 
In  1975  and  1976  from  1973,  and  motor  car- 
rier accidents  In  1975  and  1976  decreased  24 
per  cent  from  1973. 

Which  brings  the  trucking  groups  around 
to  an  admission  that  they  weren't  willing  to 
make  when  the  55  mph  speed  limit  was  Im- 
posed. They  fought  It  hard,  saying  It  would 
be  ruinous  to  their  schedules  and  fuel  costs* 
Now  they  hall  It  as  a  life  saver  and  an  energy 
saver. 

Now  we  motorists  will  have  to  come  around 
to  a  new  point  of  view  soon,  too,  unless  we 
can  poke  holes  in  those  statistics.  When  a  big 
semi  swooshes  past,  hammer  down,  we'll  have 
to  admit  that  this  is  (however  spectacular) 
an  exception,  since  only  a  minority  go  so 
fast;  that  trucks  are  moving  closer  to  legal 
limits  than  any  other  kind  of  vehicle.  Maybe 
it's  Just  because  they're  so  BIG  they  seem 
like  more. 

Matter  of  fact,  since  truckers  know  more 
about  Smokey  and  the  road  ahead,  and  have 
the  figures  with  them,  we'd  better  go  them 
one  better  and  try  to  stick  on  the  55  mark  In 
otu-  cars.  If  it's  that  much  safer  and  more 
economical  for  them,  think  what  It  could  do 
for  US- 


BRINGING   ACCOUNTABIUry  TO 
THE  POST  OFFICE 


HON.  DAVE  STOCKMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19.  1977 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Postal  Service  was  created  to  isolate 
the  operations  of  the  post  office  from 
political  pressure.  But  It  was  also  In- 
tended to  be  run  In  a  more  businesslike 
manner  than  Its  predecessor,  perhaps 
even  be  self-sustaining.  What  we  have 
In  practice,  however.  Is  a  curious  hybrid. 
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The   Post    Office    spends 
millions    of    dollars    of 
money  each  year,  yet  Its 
ment  is  not  appointed  in 
as  that  of  other  departments 
ment. 

I  am  introducing  a 
would   make  the  Office 
General  a  Cabinet-level 
by  the  President  with 
consent  of  the  Senate. 
Postmaster  General  is 
Board    of    Governors    o 
Service.  While  this  board 
posed  of  Presidential 
lieve  that  it  would  be  mo 
have  the  chief  executive 
Service  appointed  directly 
dent. 

The  reason  why  we 
a  Cabinet-level  Postmast4r 
forward.  Despite  the 
the  Postal  Service  is  still 
integral  part  of  the  pub 
should  not  permit  any 
eral  Government  to  operalje 
flclent  mechanisms  for 
countability  of  its  activitie|B 
master    General    is 
President,    and   not   by 
Governors,  the  President 
sponsible  for  failure  to 
able  policies  at  the  Postal 
The  present  structure 
mit  sufficient  accoimtabillp;y 
cislonmaking  leadership 
Service.   Because   the 
Board  of  Governors  serve 
they  are  essentially  beyorid 
of  the  President.  This 
no  avenue  for  directing 
the  Postal  Service,  despite 
of  millions  of  dollars 
subsidize  its  operations 

I  believe  that  whatever 
benefits  of  isolating  the 
eral  from  the  political 
they  are  far  outweighed  b 
lack  of  accountability  of 
agement  of  the  Postal 
appointment  was  the  subjejit 
the  past,  the  Congress 
else  its  authority  under 
consent  section  of  this  bill 
politically  motivated 
latlng  the  Postal  Service 
dential  and  congressional 
overreactlon  to  the  problem 

What  we  need,  Mr 
accountability  on-  the  part 
management  of  the  Post 
we  also  need,  Mr.  Speaker, 
bluntly.  Is  more  leverage 
Service.    Having    a 
pointed  Postmaster  Generil 
us  some  of  the  leverage  w<  i 
sure  that  the  holder  of  thi; 
performs  In  a  manner  mcfet 
with  the  public  Interest 
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FARMING'S  FDTJRE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  April  19. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr. 
man  from  my  district,  the 
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of  Iowa,  Keith  Meitner,  recently  won  the 
1977  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  essay  contest. 
Keith,  a  16-year-old  high  school  jmiior 
from  Osage,  articulated,  well  the  prob- 
lems today's  farmer,  and  the  farmer  of 
the  future  face.  As  a  farmer  myself,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  young  men  such  as  Keith 
still  interested  in  entering  this  important 
occupation.  Unfortimately,  all  too  often 
the  farmer  is  blamed  for  everything  that 
is  wrong  with  the  food  industry  without 
receiving  the  credit  he  deserves.  We  need 
yoimg  people  such  as  Keith,  who  are 
practical  and  yet  idealistic,  to  continue 
the  fine  tradition  of  Iowa  agricultural- 
ists. I  would  like  to  share  his  prize-win- 
ning essay  with  my  colleagues. 
Farming  Ptjture  Is  Now 
(By  Keith  Meitner) 
-To  prove  that  the  Iowa  fanner  Is  produc- 
tive and  professional,  you  must  first  under- 
stand what  this  means.  To  be  a  producvive 
farmer  means  that  you  must  produce  to  ihe 
best  of  your  ability,  and  to  be  profeasloual 
means  that  you  are  engaged  In  your  own 
specific  occupation.  The  general  public  does 
not  realize  how  productive  or  how  profes- 
sional the  average  Iowa  farmer  Is. 

A  recent  svirvey  Indicates  that  the  aver- 
age Iowa  farmer  produces  enough  food  to 
feed  55  people.  The  survey  also  shows  that 
Iowa  Is  number  one  In  the  United  States  for 
corn  production  and  hog  production.  Iowa 
also  has  25  percent  of  the  Grade  A  land  In 
the  nation.  In  1973,  Iowa  farmers  produced 
$4.6-blUlon  worth  of  grain  products,  which 
makes  Iowa  the  number  one  state  for  total 
farm  production  value.  An  Iowa  farmer  pro- 
duces enough  beef  for  295  U.S.  consumers, 
enough  pdrk  for  524  consumers,  enough  dairy 
products  for  90  consumers,  enough  lamb  for 
11  consumers,  enough  turkey  for  113,  and 
enough  eggs  for  65  consumers. 

Facts  make  everything  sound  so  easy,  but 
how  easy  Is  It  for  the  farmer? 

The  first  part  of  becoming  a  productive 
farmer  Is  to  become  professional.  You  must 
decide  what  you  are  going  to  specialize  in 
and  how  big  of  a  producer  you  are  going  to 
be.  Then  comes  the  time  for  training  to 
learn  yoiir  trade  in  the  best  possible  way.  By 
training,  I  mean  such  thing  as  being  able 
to  handle  dangerous  chemicals  and  under- 
stand the  labels  on  the  containers.  Training 
also  helps  you  in  that  you  can  mix  feed 
rations  properly  and  also  be  able  to  manage 
money  wisely. 

There  are  many  possible  ways  of  learning 
your  trade,  and  the  best  way  Is  learning  by 
doing.  You  can  go  to  school  and  attend 
classes,  but  you  must  get  Involved  early. 
Once  you've  become  a  productive  farmer  you 
can  Join  a  group  like  the  Farm  Bureau  or 
attend  night  school  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
the  progress  of  the  marketing  world. 

Now  that  you  have  your  schooling,  you 
can  start  producing.  When  you  come  to 
Iowa  to  farm  there  Is  a  good  chance  that 
you  will  farm  choice  land.  There  Is  also  a 
chance  that  you  will  be  a  primary  producer 
of  com  and  pork. 

Farming  Is  not  always  profitable,  but  liv- 
ing In  Iowa  makes  your  chances  of  showing  a 
profit  all  the  better.  Statistics  show  the  Iowa 
farmers  realized  average  net  Income  for  1973 
was  $9,193.  This  Includes  the  small  farmers 
as  well  as  the  large  corporations.  This  does 
take  into  accoxint,  however,  that  Iowa's  farm 
population  Is  number  one  in  the  nation  with 
544,000  residents  In  1970.  The  best  way  to  be 
a  profitable  farmer  Is  to  learn  your  profes- 
sion and  learn  It  well. 

I  think  that  my  being  a  member  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Is  one  way  in 
which  I  can  become  a  productive  and  pro- 
fessional farmer.  Like  the  first  line  of  our 
creed  (the  FFA  creed)  says,  "I  believe  In  the 
future  of  farming."  I  believe  the  best  way 
to  see  the  future  is  to  use  the  present  wisely. 
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EARTH  WEEK  AND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF   INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  by  proclamation  designated 
the  week  of  April  17-23  as  Earth  Week. 
This  provides  us  the  opportimity  to  re- 
flect on  the  need  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  fragile  environment  which  nurtures 
and  sustains  us.  It  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  we  remain  sensitive  to  envi- 
ronmental concerns  during  a  week  dom- 
inated by  discussions  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  appropriate  responses  of  public 
policy  to  it.  Clearly  to  achieve  a  good  life 
for  all  of  our  citizens  we  must  both  effec- 
tively conserve  and  develop  our  energy 
resources  and  safeguard  the  ecological 
balance  in  which  we  live. 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
grams for  creating  an  informed  aware- 
ness of  environmental  issues  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  them.  An  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  27,  1977, 
describes  the  growth  of  environmental 
education  and  the  important  impetus 
that  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
has  given  to  it.  The  text  of  this  article 
and  the  President's  proclamation  follow : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27,  1977] 
Envibonmental  Study  Is  Growing  Up 
(By  Gordon  F.  Sander) 
Johnny     Appleseed     would     have     been 
pleased:  Environmental  education  is  on  the 
boom.  Across  the  United  States,  In  thousands 
of  projects  and  courses  that  feature  every- 
thing from  hayrldes  and  songfests  to  emo- 
tional discussions  of  air  pollution  and  oil 
spIUs,    American    schoolchildren    and    their 
teachers  are  being  educated  In  the  eternal 
verities  of  nature,   as  well   as   the   equally 
eternal  profligacy  of  man. 

The  growth  of  environmental  education 
(also  called  "ecology,"  "conservation,"  and 
"outdoors"  education)  Is  an  offshoot  of  the 
ecology  movement  of  the  last  decade.  Inau- 
gurated during  the  nationwide  "Earth  Week" 
of  May,  1970. 

Since  then,  the  movement  for  better  en- 
vironmental education  has  received  addi- 
tional Impetus  from  such  natural  or  man- 
made  catastrophes  as  the  recent  Argo  Mer- 
chant oil  spill  and  the  drought  that  Is  cur- 
rently parching  the  Western  states. 

"Crises  tend  to  educate  people,"  said  Ru- 
dolf Shaefer,  environmental  education  coun- 
selor In  California's  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. "Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "you  can't  get 
a  sustained  commitment  based  on  scares. 
Just  look  at  what  happened  during  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  A  few  years  ago  you  couldn't  give 
away  a  Cadillac.  Now  they're  chic  again.  Tell 
me:  what  have  people  learned?" 

To  build  a  sustained  and  knowledgeable 
commitment  to  the  environment,  educators 
In  localities  large  and  small  are  now  striving 
to  Involve  their  students  In  an  active  and 
constructive  relationship  with  the  outdoors. 
The  most  popular  approach  Is  to  have  stu- 
dents learn  by  doing.  For  example: 

In  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  high  school  students 
have  created  a  community  recycling  plant, 
and  are  now  earning  credit  for  supervising 
it.  One  graduate  of  the  project  was  consid- 
ered expert  enough  to  deliver  a  paper  on 
ways  to  ensure  global  environmental  quality 
to  a  recent  United  Nations  Environmental 
Studies  Conference  in  Stockholm. 
In  Catoctln  Mountain  Park,   near  Camp 
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David,  Md.,  sixth  graders  from  the  public 
schools  in  Washington,  D.C.  are  being  ex- 
posed to  such  subjects  as  stream  and  wood- 
land ecology  in  the  "Round  Meadow  En- 
vironmental Laboiratory." 

On  the  Hudson  River,  aboard  the  sailboat 
Clearwater,  crevra  of  secondary  students 
from  nearby  Hudson  Valley  communities  are 
learning  not  only  how  to  sail  and  use  wood 
stoves  but  how  to  operate  sophisticated  an- 
tipollution equipment  and  sewage  disposal 
units  as  well. 

In  an  outdoor  Eco-Center  In  Thomson, 
111.,  students  participate  In  an  'ntenslve 
"canoe-camplng-study"  course  which  re- 
quires them  to  prepare  their  own  "environ- 
mental Impact  statements." 

In  Elgin,  Ontario,  students  from  15  high 
schools  In  a  course  called  "0\ir  Sun:  Our 
Provider"  spend  10  weeks  each  summer  set- 
ting up  demonstrations  showing  how  to  save 
energy  In  the  home.  Recent  student  Inven- 
tions Include  a  wind-powered  pumping  sys- 
tem and  a  sun-powered  oven. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  partially  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare's  Office  of  Environmental  Education, 
created  by  Congress  In  1970  to  help  raise  the 
nation's  "environmental  literacy."  Operating 
on  a  budget  that  has  varied  between  $1.5  and 
$3.6  million  a  year,  the  environmental  edu- 
cation office  annually  receives  at  least  a 
thousand  grant  requests  from  environmental 
educators  across  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
between  5  and  10  percent  receive  neces- 
sarily modest  grants  ranging  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000. 

Walter  Bogan,  director  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Education  since  1972,  thinks 
that  the  boom  In  environmental  education 
Is  finally  beginning  to  tall  off.  "The  number 
of  requests  we  receive  has  been  declining 
recently,"  he  said.  "Nevertheless,  their  qual- 
ity— by  which  I  mean  their  creativity  and 
thoughtfulness — has  definitely  Improved." 

Now  that  environmental  education  Is  past 
Its  faddish  phase,  Mr.  Bogan  believes  that 
such  education  Is  rapidly  becoming  more 
sophisticated.  He  points  out  that  as  a  result 
of  the  effort  of  a  number  of  communities, 
more  and  more  secondary  school  students 
are  becoming  competent  In  environmental 
Issues.  He  also  says  that  cooperation  between 
secondary  and  higher  education  environ- 
mental authorities  has  Increased,  with  the 
result  that  the  materials  used  In  the  second- 
ary classroom  show  "much  more  expertise." 
The  Office  of  Environmental  Education  Itself 
recently  gave  money  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  develop  e  package  of  energy- 
related  teaching  materials  that  Mr.  Bogan 
hopes  will  soon  be  used  nationwide. 

Mr.  Bogan  sajrs  that  more  and  more  school 
systems  are  using  a  "multldlsclpUnary"  ap- 
proach to  environmental  education.  "En- 
vironmental education  seems  to  have  finally 
passed  the  show-and-tell  approach."  he  says. 
"More  teachers  are  exposing  their  students 
to  the  cultural,  economic,  and  legal  aspects 
of  environmental  problems  and  Issues." 

Michelle  Perreault,  chairman  of  the  Sierra 
Club's  environmental  education  committee, 
agrees.  "Environmental  education  iised  to 
be  something  that  was  Isolated  Inside  a 
school's  science  department.  More  and  more 
educators  are  beginning  to  see  that  It  Isn't 
simply  a  subject  you  caii  pigeonhole." 

An  example  of  the  multldlsclpUnary  ap- 
proach to  environmental  education  is  the 
"Energy  and  Us"  course  taught  at  Kelly 
Walsh  High  School  In  Casper,  Wyo.  The 
course  grew  out  of  a  temperature  Inversion 
that  occurred  In  1972,  Intensifying  the  smog 
emitted  by  a  local  power  plant. 

As  a  result  of  questions  students  raised 
about  the  Incident,  the  school  developed  a 
course    about    energy    and    energy-related 
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problems  taught  by  members  of  the  school's 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  sociology  de- 
partments. Students,  who  help  plan  the  con- 
tent of  the  course,  now  regularly  visit  the 
offending  power  plant  and  other  local  In- 
dustrial sites  and  report  their  findings  to 
community  groups. 

Usually  the  spark  that  translates  environ- 
mental awareness  Into  environmental  action 
Is  provided  by  the  teacher  himself.  One  such 
teacher  is  Arthur  Cooley,  a  biology  teacher 
at  Heliport  High  School  In  Brookhaven,  L.I. 
In  1969,  Cooley's  students  began  a  group 
study  of  the  Carman.s  River,  which  runs 
through  the  school  district.  As  Industrial 
development  in  the  county  grew,  Cooley  and 
his  students  saw  the  river  becoming  Increas- 
ingly polluted. 

With  Mr.  Cooley's  sponsorship,  25  students 
banded  together  Into  an  environmental  ac- 
tion group,  "Students  for  Environmental 
Quality,"  and  began  a  campaign  to  save  the 
Carmans. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  intensive  student  lob- 
bying, the  New  York-  State  Legislature  de- 
cided to  place  the  river  under  the  protection 
of  New  York's  Wild,  Scenic  and  Recreational 
Rivers  Act.  The  student  group  Is  still  active, 
and  is  now  working  to  pass  legislation  against 
throwaway  bottles. 
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CHINA  AND  POWER  POLITICS 


Earth  Week,  1977:  A  Proclamation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  op  America 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  we 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  our  planet's 
capacity  for  satisfying  the  needs  of  mankind 
has  limits.  We  have  begun  to  see  that  we 
are  Its  stewards,  not  Its  masters.  Human  ac- 
tivities, even  well-intentioned  ones,  can  In- 
flict deep  and  lasting  damage  to  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  living  plants  and  animals 
on  which  we  depend.  Protection  of  the  en- 
vironment Is  a  debt  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  who  will  follow  us. 

During  this  same  decade  we  have  seen  the 
effects  of  our  activities  grow  Increasingly 
severe.  In  the  poorer  nations,  population 
growth  on  limited  land  has  placed  pressure 
on  the  environment.  In  the  Industrialized 
world,  patterns  of  production  and  consump- 
tion have  increased  pollution,  begun  to  de- 
plete resources,  and  generated  hazardous 
substances  which  the  earth  does  not  natur- 
ally assimilate. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  we  can 
afford  to  pay  the  costs  of  reducing  pollu- 
tion, protecting  our  health,  and  preserving 
our  national  heritage.  The  truth  is  that  en- 
vironmental controls  are  consistent  with  a 
sound  economy,  and  If  we  Ignore  the  care 
of  our  environment  our  economy  will  even- 
tually suffer. 

It  Is  appropriate,  as  spring  brings  warmth 
and  the  flowering  of  life,  that  we  celebrate 
Earth  Week.  The  concerns  which  It  sym- 
bolizes must  become  a  part  of  our  private 
and  public  philosophies. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  JIMMY  CARTER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  and  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  April  17,  as  Earth  Week,  1977.  I 
call  upon  officials  and  employees  of  all  levels 
of  government,  business  leaders,  the  com- 
munications media,  and  all  Americans  to  Join 
me  In  making  environmental  protection  a 
fundamental  concern  that  underscores  all 
our  actions. 

In  particular,  I  ask  all  educators  to  con- 
sider Introducing  an  ecological  perspective 
Into  every  scholastic  or  academic  discipline 
to  encourage  future  application  by  graduates 
to  protect  the  health  of  our  planet. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  April,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  himdred  seventy- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  two  hundred  and  flrst. 

Jimmy  Carter. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  column  by 
my  constituent.  Gen.  Henry  Huglin. 
General  Huglin  is  a  retired  Air  Force 
brigadier  general  and  syndicated  col- 
umnist. He  comments  on  the  considera- 
tions the  United  States  must  keep  in 
mind  as  our  relations  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  are  reappraised. 
China  and  Power  Politics 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 

Five  years  ago  our  government  established 
official  contact  with  Communist  China.  This 
superb  act  of  power  politics  has  had  many 
good  ramifications  for  us. 

Our  relationship  with  China  Is  highly  Im- 
portant to  our  other  relationships,  particu- 
larly with  Soviet  Russia,  but  also  with  Japan, 
Korea,  and  other  nations. 

But  our  China  tie  has  to  be  viewed  realisti- 
cally and  dealt  with  skillfully.  The  Carter 
Administration  has  apparently  yet  to  take 
any  action  regarding  it — other  than  a  meet- 
ing President  Carter  had  with  Peking's  top 
liaison  official  In  Washington.  Likely,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  waiting  for  Its  relations  with 
the  Soviets  to  Jell,  as  well  as  the  new  regime 
In  China  to  settle  down. 

However,  we  can  expect  that  steps  must 
soon  be  taken  to  develop  this  relationship 
further.  A  major  factor  In  how  It  will  evolve 
will  be  the  success  or  faUvure  of  the  Carter 
Administration  In  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
on  arms  control  and  further  efforts  at 
detente. 

In  any  event,  our  "Chinese  Connection"  is 
a  major  card  we  have  potentially  to  play  In 
our  vital  game  of  power  politics  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  principal  Interest  of  the  Chinese  in 
our  country  is  In  our  strength  and  readiness 
to  counter  the  Soviets'  Ideological  and  geo- 
political expansionism,  backed  by  their  mas- 
sive and  growing  military  strength. 

A  major  concern  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
about  our  will  and  staying  power  to  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  that  fate  and  the 
strengths  of  our  nation  have  given  us  as  a 
superpower  at  this  time  In  history— when 
the  only  other  superpower  Is  Soviet  Russia 
with  her  persistent  expansionist  objectives. 

The  Chinese  have  a  bitter  feud  going  with 
the  Soviets.  It  is  based  on  deep  mistrust, 
mutual  fear,  conflicting  geopolitical  claims, 
and  Ideological  competition  for  world  com- 
munist leadership. 

The  Soviets,  because  of  their  overwhelming 
military  strength,  have  no  need  to  make 
deals  with  us  to  help  them  In  their  feud  with 
the  Chinese. 

But  the  Chinese  have  a  great  need  for  us 
as  a  counterweight  to  the  Soviets.  And  they 
have  urged  that  we  keep  our  forces  In  Korea 
our  bases  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  strong 
presence  In  the  Pacific — to  counter  the  So- 
viets In  this  area  of  most  concern  to  them. 
They  have  even  \u-ged  strengthening  of 
NATO,  with  the  obvious  hope  that,  thereby, 
more  of  Russia's  military  forces  will  be  de- 
ployed In  eastern  Europe. 

The  Chinese  communists  are  evidently 
shrewd  calculators  of  power.  Their  policies 
and  actions  in  the  International  arena — as 
those  of  the  Soviets — are  likely  going  to 
continue  to  be  based  on  realistic  power  poli- 
tics. Differences  with  us  on  Ideology  or  on 
human  rights  will  be  entirely  secondary  to 
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what  they  consider  as  a  „ 
to  them  and  their  Interests 

The  Carter  Administration 
slty;  face  up  to  the  grim  . 
we  are  Involved   In  with 
survival  of  our  way  of  life, 
rights,  at  stake.  Hopefully, 
will  play  all  our  cards  well 
tlon  that  China  potentially 
In  the  hole  for  us. 

If  the  arms  control 
Soviets   bog   down — as   they 
human    rights,   or    other 
alliance  and  military  and 
to  China  could  be  parts  of  a 
government  could  play. 

And,  in  this  crucial  game, 
sometimes  needed  Instead  o 
addition   to,   lofty  morallzii  g 
sloganeering. 

Further,  how  well  we  deal 
may  also  have  major  Infl 
evolves  as  she  becomes 
dustriallzatlon  and  more 
of  a  population  that  may 
by  the  year  2000. 

Establishing  full  diplomat 
king— which    would   entail 
our  security  treaty  with  the 
Taiwan,   causing   many   und 
cations — will  likely  not  reall  y 
to  further  development  of 
Our   mutual    Interests    are 
factors,  and  the  absence  of 
tlon   or   other   diplomatic   p 
not  be  a  significant  handicap) 
tically  evolving  ties. 

But  as  we  Improve  these 
have  no  illusions  over  our 
Maoist  Chinese  are  our 
aspects  of  international 
reason  in  dealing  with  us 
fear  of  the  Soviets. 

Further,  our  relations  wlt|i 
no  matter  how  good,   will 
their  occasional  rhetoric 
they  use  mainly  in  pursuit 
the  "third  world;"  although 
Is  not  a  crucial  matter. 

So,  let  us  not  view  the 
any  rose-tinted   glasses,   but 
that  our  continued  and 
with  them  are,  potentially, 
our  grim  game  of  global 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF  nxiNois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRES  ENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  19. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speake  r 
joining  Senator  Tower  ii 
legislation  to  reform  the  foQd 
gram.  It  is  our  intention 
food  stamp  system  in  a 
provide  needy  Americans 
tional   diet,  without  the 
waste  and  fraud  the  existing 
has  generated. 

We  are  proposing  limits 
income  of  a  family  seekiiig 
for  stan^ps.  We  are  proposii  g 
requirement  that  is  fair  aid 
We  are  proposing  restric  ions 
purchase  of  junk  foods.  Wi 
ing  work  requirements  and 
ery  to  eliminate  fraud  and 

We  are  also  providing  additional 
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efits  aimed  at  the  elderly  and  a  frame- 
work In  which  those  who  truly  need  help 
in  improving  their  diet  can  get  it. 

We  are  not  proposing  a  welfare  pro- 
gram which  supplements  family  income. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  feed 
hungry  Americans  better  and  more  eco- 
nomically. That  was  the  intention  of  the 
food  stamp  program  when  first  con- 
ceived more  than  a  decade  ago  and  I 
believe  that  should  be  the  intent  today. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we 
had  more  than  100  cosponsors  behind 
our  food  stamp  reform  efforts.  In  this 
session,  I  am  confident  we  will  have 
more.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  work  with  the  administration  in 
drawing  out  the  best  of  the  major  re- 
forms we  have  proposed. 

However,  I  don't  want  to  see  the  food 
stamp  program  become  a  victim  of  poli- 
tical opportunism.  We  have  to  face  the 
reality  that  the  food  stamp  program  is 
costing  the  American  taxpayers  $6  bil- 
lion a  year  and  could  cost  $2  billion  more 
if  we  don't  do  what  we  have  to  do.  No 
matter  how  good  our  intentions,  we  can- 
not tolerate  millions  of  dollars  in  waste, 
ineCfective  administration,  and  a  gross 
abuse  of  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
sake  of  a  food  stamp  program  that  only 
works  on  paper.  The  American  people 
expect  us  to  meet  their  basic  human 
needs,  but  they  also  expect  us  to  do  it 
eflSciently  and  honestly. 


April  19,  1977 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1977 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  hearings  were  held  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging  regarding  the 
issue  of  mandatory  retirement.  In  those 
hearings.  I  charged  that  mandatory  re- 
tirement policies  are  among  the  cruelest 
forms  of  discrimination  in  this  society. 
Though  several  witnesses  claimed  that 
today's  pension  plans  make  retirement 
less  of  a  personal  trauma  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case,  I  just  received  a 
letter  which  demonstrates  that  forced 
retirement  is  still  a  major  shock  to  many. 
For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  view 
forced  retirement  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing certain  social  objectives  deemed  more 
important  than  the  emotional  well-being 
of  millions  of  older  Americans,  I  invite 
you  to  read  the  following: 
Letter 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  Interested  in  the  hearings 
on  mandatory  retirement  policies.  I  have  a 
classical  example  of  how  unjust  and  cruel  a 
forced  retirement  can  destroy  a  person. 

My  husband  was  an  employee  for  23 
years.  He  was  supervisor  of  office  services 
and  absolutely  loved  his  Job.  The  employees 
who  were  in  his  department  were  horrified 
and  cried,  when  they  learned  my  husband 
was  forced  to  retire.  Many,  many  people  from 
all  departments  came  to  my  husband's  office 
when  they  learned  of  the  cruel  treatment. 


A  young  man  who  had  Jvist  been  brought 
into  the  Evansvllle  division  from  the  home 
office,  was  put  in  charge  over  my  husband's 
department.  He  made  a  remark  when  he 
arrived  at  the  plant  and  looked  over  things. 
He  said,  "All  I  see  is  old  people!  I  want  some 
new  blood  in  here." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  called  my  hus- 
band to  his  office.  My  husband  was  58  at  the 
time  and  had  planned  on  working  the  next 
2  years  to  get  his  affairs  in  order  before  re- 
tiring. The  young  man  told  my  hvisband  to 
sit  down  and  handed  him  a  folder  and  said, 
"You  can  take  your  choice  as  to  how  you 
want  your  pension  to  operate."  My  husband 
was  practically  in  a  state  of  shock  and  told 
him  he  wasn't  thinking  of  retiring  until  2 
years.  This  man  told  my  husband  he  had  no 
choice  as — "You  are  too  old  and  your  re- 
tirement starts  in  2  weeks." 

When  my  husband  got  home  that  day  he 
was  terribly  pale,  shaking  and  deeply  de- 
pressed. I  was  alarmed  at  his  state  but,  it  was 
nothing  to  what  it  was  a  month  later!  He 
could  not  sleep,  he  had  no  appetite  and  he 
lost  30  pounds  in  a  month. 

The  inhuman  way  In  which  he  was  treated 
and  the  statement  "you  are  too  old"  de- 
stroyed any  feeling  of  worth  and  a  sense  of 
dignity. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  first  week 
he  no  longer  had  his  Job,  the  company  called 
him  at  home  and  asked  him  to  come  In  to 
teach  someone  the  work  of  his  department. 
He  was  asked  for  3  straight  following  weeks 
"to  help  out."  Much  against  my  Judgment, 
he  did  so.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  do 
that  as  he  "remembered  all  the  good  years" 
he  had  worked  for  the  company. 

I  made  an  appointment  for  him  with  our 
family  doctor  as  his  mental  and  physical 
condition  continued  to  deteriorate.  I  told 
our  doctor  about  his  treatment  and  then 
the  request  for  his  help  at  work.  Our  doctor 
was  quite  angry  and  he  told  me.  "I  would 
have  told  them  to  go  to  hell!"  That  Isn't 
what  I  wanted  to  tell  them  but  I'm  certain 
the  feeling  was  the  same. 

It  is  a  heartbreak  to  sit  and  live  beside 
someone  you  love  and  every  day  see  them 
die  little  by  little.  If  there  would  be  any- 
thing or  way  I  could  prevent  this  happening 
to  anyone  else,  I  would  do  anything  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  this 
matter  your  deepest  attention.  I  feel  people 
should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  com- 
passion. Surely  23  years  of  commitment  and 
loyality  with  a  zest  to  do  a  good  Job  for  a 
salary  should  deserve  better  than  a  forced 
retirement. 

Sincerely, 

Name  omitted  by  request. 


April  19,  1977 


RENTAL  SECURITY  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
that  I  believe  provides  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary protection  for  our  elderly  citizens 
and  retirees.  First  of  all,  it  eliminates 
the  social  security  benefit  requirement 
for  the  rental  or  occupancy  of  low-rent 
public  housing  or  other  housing  which  is 
supported  by  Federal  subsidy. 

Every  time  a  recipient  gets  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  rental  charges 


usually  go  up.  Most  of  these  housing 
units  are  rented  with  no  lease  and  the 
renter  has  no  protection  whatever  from 
arbitrary  increases  based  solely  on  the 
small  increase  that  may  have  been  voted 
by  Congress. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  elimination  of 
the  social  security  increases  as  a  basis 
for  eligibility  in  the  rental  of  federally 
subsidized  housing. 


ALCOHOL   ADVERTISING   AND   THE 
LAW 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  24  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
disallow  alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
as  a  business  tax  deduction.  The  reason 
for  this  bill  is  a  very  logical  one:  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  pro- 
viding an  incentive  through  the  tax 
structure  for  advertising  a  product  that 
is  responsible  for  a  cost  to  society  of  be- 
tween $15  and  $25  billion  annually.  The 
taxpayer  pays  twice  for  alcohol  abuse, 
once  directly  in  treatment  and  preven- 
tion programs  that  totaled  $313  million 
in  1976,  and  again  in  the  form  of  tax 
deductions  for  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising expenses  that  totaled  $310  million. 

The  purpose  of  this  advertising  is  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  whether  the  alcohol  is 
"reasonably"  consumed  or  abused  is  no 
responsibility  of  the  manufacturer,  ac- 
cording to  the  liquor  industry.  But  is  this 
veiw  consistant  with  current  law  in  the 
area  of  advertising,  food  and  drugs,  and 
product  hability? 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  defined  as  food 
products  even  though  alcohol  for  in- 
ternal consimiption  can  be  defined  as  a 
drug  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938.  It  is  only  the  years  of  com- 
mon use  of  alcohol  that  has  caused  this 
arbitrary  classification  since  alcohol  is 
pharmacologically  defined  as  a  psychoac- 
tive drug,  an  open-chain  narcotic.  Yet 
even  as  a  food  product,  alcoholic  bever- 
ages should  clearly  detail  their  contents 
and  possible  side  effects  as  the  1938  law 
and  subsequent  amendments  intended. 
I  know  what  is  in  the  junk  food  being 
marketed,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  has 
been  put  into  beer,  wine,  and  liquor  in- 
tended for  my  consumption.  This  seems 
odd  since  alcoholic  beverages  are  not 
simply  the  benign,  empty  carbohydrate 
convenience  foods  but  constitute  an  ac- 
tive threat  to  health  and  a  potential  for 
addiction  that  can  destroy  entire  fam- 
ilies. 

In  the  advertising  of  such  a  product 
there  should  be  some  mention  made  of 
possible  deleterious  effects  that  can  re- 
sult from  the  product's  use.  Indeed  such 
provisions  are  mandated  by  sections  54 
and  55  of  title  15  of  the  United  States 
Code.  These  sections  prescribe  penalties 
for  advertising  a  product  that  may  be  in- 
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jurious  to  health  when  used  under  con- 
ditions that  are  customary  or  usual  and 
for  advertising  that  fails  to  reveal  the 
consequences  that  may  result  from  the 
use  of  the  product.  If  adverse  reactions 
to  alcohol  were  isolated  incidents,  a  re- 
luctance to  enforce  these  provisions  for 
alcoholic  beverages  would  be  under- 
standable. But  with  a  present  addict 
population  of  9  million  people,  this  coun- 
try is  being  very  lax  in  dealing  with  one 
of  its  most  serious  health  problems.  We 
react  swiftly  whenever  the  possibility  of 
cancer  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  consumption  of  a  food  item.  And  yet 
with  this  chronic  problem  that  does  not 
have  the  necessary  scare  appeal,  we  do 
little. 

The  marketing  of  a  product  such  as 
alcohol  without  adequate  warnings  is  a 
practice  that  seems  foolhardy  in  the  light 
of  present  interpretations  of  product  lia- 
bility law.  Lawsuits  against  manufac- 
turers result  from  damages  much  less 
serious  than  a  product  induced  loss  of 
job  or  accident,  situations  that  fre- 
quently result  from  alcohol  abuse.  Reac- 
tion to  alcohol  consumption  is  an  indi- 
vidual response  and  is  unpredictable 
beforehand.  Thus,  a  person  purchases 
and  consumes  alcohol  assuming  that 
there  will  be  no  serious  consequences  and 
may  find  out  too  late  that  he  or  she  is  in 
some  way  imable  to  control  the  rate  of 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Al- 
cohol advertising  presents  the  "pleasant" 
uses  of  alcohol  and  gives  no  inkling  of 
the  possible  tragic  consequences  that 
await  some  people  who  through  some 
still  unknown  combination  of  circum- 
stances have  a  predisposition  toward  al- 
cohol abuse.  Without  a  disclaimer  or 
warning,  alcoholic  beverage  manufac- 
turers are  leaving  themselves  open  to  9 
million  lawsuits  that  have  some  chance 
of  success  in  this  day  of  increased  recog- 
nition of  product  liability. 

The  Federal  Government  is  allowing, 
even  providing  an  incentive  for,  adver- 
tising that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
law  that  governs  food  products  and  ad- 
vertising. And  since  the  alcoholic  bever- 
age industry  seems  unwilling  to  accept 
their  social  and  legal  responsibility  in 
this  area,  there  are  now  49  of  us  who  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  no 
longer  encourage  advertising  of  a  prod- 
uct that  increases  the  social  and  finan- 
cial burden  on  our  society.  And  there  will 
be  more  when  this  legislation  is  intro- 
duced again  in  the  near  future. 


CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
V  Members  have  been  working  on  proposals 
Ho^end  the  use  of  children  in  porno- 
graphic films  and  movies. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers one  step  I  have  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion by  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
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have  written  to  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General: 

March  29,  1977. 
The    National    Association    of    Attorneys 

General, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Gentlemen:  Recently  the  issue  of 
the  use  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  pornography  has  been  raised  in  Congress. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  prohibiting  the 
use  of  children  in  such  materials  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Along  with  other 
members  in  Congress,  I  support  legislation 
to  provide  penalties  for  the  Interstate  sale  of 
materials  using  children  in  such  a  manner, 
and  penalties  for  child  abuse  laws  in  produc- 
tion. 

Articles  dealing  with  this  matter  have  been 
published  in  magazines  across  the  nation. 
Newsweek  carried  such  a  story  recently.  The 
Indications  I  have  received  from  reading 
these  articles  is  that  some  of  the  problems 
could  be  eliminated  by  enforcement  of  state 
laws  involving  statutory  rape.  Incest,  and 
child  abuse.  Certainly,  if  this  is  the  case,  I 
would  urge  rigorous  prosecution  of  these 
violations  to  help  end  this  form  of  child 
abuse. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  enforcing  these  laws.  In  order  for 
me  to  better  understand  this  problem  so  that 
I  may  help  solve  it  through  further  legisla- 
tion, I  would  appreciate  Information  on: 

(1)  whether  these  laws  can  help  combat 
the  problem; 

(2)  the  record  of  state  laws  dealing  with 
the  problem; 

(3)  manpower  availability  for  enforcing 
such  laws. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  is  greatly 
appreciated. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Murtha, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


SMUT  IN  ITS  PLACE 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Friday,  April  15,  the  distin- 
guished columnist  William  Raspberry, 
has  succinctly  stated  the  case  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  use  in  pornography.  For  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  may  have 
missed  Mr.  Raspberry's  article,  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  15,  1977] 
Smut  in  Its  Place 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Is  there  a  chance  that,  after  years  of  play- 
ing around  with  definitions,  socially  re- 
deeming values  and  Jalllngs,  we  can  finally 
bring  ourselves  to  do  something  sensible 
about  pornography. 

If  I  am  mildly  optimistic  this  week  that 
we  can,  it  is  because  of  two  eminently  sen- 
sible efforts. 
"^ne  is  a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  Dale  E. 
Klldee  (D-Mlch.)  to  prohibit  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children.  The  other  was  the 
an tl -smut  rally  (April  11-13)  In  New  York 
City. 

What  the  two  efforts  have  in  common  Is 
that  they,  at  long  last,  shelve  (to  the  ex- 
tent possible)    the  nonproductive  question 
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porn<  graphy  : 


Ai  lendment 


sometlmt  s 


■  for 


of  what  pornography  Is  and 
relevant  one  of  the  specific 

Klldee's  ChUd  Abuse  PreveAtlon 
make  It  unlawful  to  pboto^apb 
child  under  age  16  In  any 
hlblted  sexual   acts  or  theli 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
moved   In   Interstate   or   foreign 
Punishment  could  range  up 
years  in  prison. 

The  target  of  the  proposal 
deplorable    variety    of    _ 
pom" — the  sexual  exploitation 
Questions  of  taste,  First 
tections.  the  rights  of  consen 
aesthetic  subJectlvUm  don' 
Child   abuse,  unlike  the    "' 
consenting    adults 
other,  warrants  no  social 
sort. 

The  link  with  foreign  or 
merce,  of  course,  is  simply  " 
bringing  what  would  be  a  st^te 
the  federal  Jurisdiction. 

"We  have  chosen  to 
sexual  abuse  of  children  rather 
to  define  obscenity,  because 
an  issue  of  the  protection  of 
dee  said  in  resubmitting  hi 
month.   "The   courts   have 
larly  difficult  time  arriving  at 
obscenity.  I  do  not  think,  hoT*ever 
sane  person  could  contend  tha|: 
tion  protects  an   individual 
chUd." 

In  addition  to  ptinishing  thl>se 
graph  children,  or  permit  the;  a 
graphed,   for  sexual  exploitation 
sanctions   would  apply  to 
through  the  malls,  or  across 
prohibited  materials  and  also 
sell  them. 

That,    too,    seems 
whole    process   from    procure|nent 
sale  can  be  construed  as 
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Act  would 
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o  $50,000  or  20 
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The  New  York  rally,  involving 
some  25  Broadvsray  shows, 
unionists,      neighborhood 
clergy,  moves  similarly  to  the 

Again  the  questions  of  wljat 
adults  choose  to  do  among 
not  at  issue.  Indeed,  the  casi 
cutta" — considered  by  many 
was  among  the  scheduled  partfi 
concern  is  not  definitions  of 
even  the  banning  of  obscen* 
is  the  harm  that  pornography 
neighborhood. 

"Censorship  is  not  the  Issue 
Schoenfeld,  chairman  of  the 
mlttee  told  The  New  York 
Is    the    effects    that    these 
(smut  dealers)  have  on  an  urh^n 
on  residential  neighborhoods 
In  addition  to  focusing  on 
New  York  rally  also   focused 
neglected  aspect  of  the  flgh 
Bcenlty:  citizen  outrage. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  confrojitlng 
enforcement    establishment, 
Supreme  Cotirt.  has  revolved 
tions  and  constitutional  privilege 
sors  of  the  rally  recognize,  t< 
that  even  constitutionally  pr  vtected 
rials  can  be  offensive,  and  that 
by   It   have   a   right   to   make 
known. 

Civil  libertarians  who  would 
forts  to  censor  the  reading  ha  3lts 
might  find  themselves  support  ng 
tives  of  SOS  (for  Stamp  out 
they  might  support  nei^hborhbod 
get  rid  of  garish,  offensive,  but 
ally  permissible,  advertisement  i 
The  Kildee  legislation  (whi^i 
more  than  100  co-sponsors) 
tion  the  right  of  grownups 
what  pleases  them,  but  is  baseb 
tection  of  children  from  explo  itatlon. 
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The  Times  Square  protesters  would  not 
question  my  right  to  produce,  or  your  right 
to  read,  any  material  no  matter  how  gross. 
But  they  Insist  on  the  right  of  others  not 
to  have  their  neighborhoods  degraded  by  it. 
I  find  both  approaches  refreshingly  sensible. 


April  19,  1977 
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op  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  indict- 
ment of  former  FBI  Special  Agent  Jolin 
J.  Kearney  has  created  an  extremely 
disturbing  dilemma. 

The  Indictment  alleges  that  while 
Kearney  was  serving  as  supervisor  of  a 
special  task  force  to  combat  terrorist  ac- 
tivities he  and  his  agents  broke  the  law. 
Specifically,  they  intercepted  and 
opened  mail  correspondence  between  pri- 
vate citizens.  It  is  also  charged  that  they 
tapped  telephone  wires  and  monitored 
conversations. 

Special  Agent  Kearney  was  acting  on 
orders  from  his  superiors.  We  can  believe 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Weather  Underground  terrorist 
group  was  known  to  be  responsible  for 
the  destruction  by  bombing  of  a  house 
in  Greenwich  Village.  These  terrorists 
were  not  ordinary  criminals.  They  were 
intelligent,  well  educated,  well  connected, 
and  had  access  to  sponsors  who  would 
provide  them  with  financial  support  and 
conspire  to  keep  their  whereabouts  a 
secret. 

Terrorist  activities,  which  began  about 
1965,  reached  an  alltime  high  in  1970. 
Law-abiding  citizens  were  horrified.  The 
national  convention  of  a  great  political 
party  was  demoralized.  The  shadow  of 
the  terror  spread  across  the  land. 

Special  Agent  Kearney  and  his  squad 
were  ordered  to  locate  and  apprehend  the 
leaders  of  a  terrorist  movement,  includ- 
ing Bemadine  Dohrn.  believed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  Greenwich  Village 
bombing  and  under  indictment  for  seri- 
ous crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic,  published  on  Satiu-day, 
April  16,  adequately  reviews  the  facts.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic] 
Selecttve  Justice 
Bernardine  Dohrn  was  a  leader  of  the 
Weather  Underground,  a  terrorist  group 
which  believed  that  by  acts  of  violence  such 
as  planting  bombs  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  U.S.  Capitol,  it  could  ignite  a  revolu- 
tion. 

John  J.  Kearney  was  the  supervisor  of  the 
FBI's  squad  47,  a  special  New  York  intel- 
ligence unit  with  orders  to  find  her. 

Miss  Dohrn,  is  still  at  large,  Kearney,  now 
retu-ed,  is  under  indictment  on  five  counts 
involving  mail  thefts  and  vnretapping. 

The  Justice  Department  charges  that  he 
committed  these  illegal  acts  in  his  piu-suit 
of  Miss  Dohrn. 

The  indictment  has  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized the  special  agents  of  the  FBI,  and  under- 
standably so.  For  this  is  a  case  of  selective 
Justice  if  ever  there  was  one. 


First  of  all,  to  get  at  Kearney  the  depart- 
ment granted  Immunity  to  all  the  agents 
under  him  who  actually  stole  the  mall  and 
opened  it  and  did  the  wiretapping. 

Secondly,  Kearney  Is  not  the  department's 
real  target.  The  department  hopes  to  \we  him 
to  get  at  higher-ups  who,  it  believes,  ordered 
the  illegal  acts,  among  them  W.  Mark  Pelt, 
once  the  bureau's  No.  2  nmn,  and  Edward  S. 
Miller,  former  head  of  the  Intelligence  divi- 
sion. 

To  the  Justice  Department,  Kearney  Is 
merely  a  pawn. 

To  the  men  in  the  bureau,  his  Indictment 
raises  the  question:  Are  they  or  are  they  not 
supposed  to  obey  the  orders  they  receive 
from  superiors? 

It  may  be  argued  that  violations  of  the  law 
by  law  enforcement  officers  cannot  be  con- 
doned. The  fact  Is,  the  Jtistlce  Department 
has  condoned  violations  of  the  law  by  all  the 
agents  to  whom  It  granted  Immunity. 

And  It  has  condoned  violations  of  the  law 
by  the  CIA.  It  recently  announced  that  It 
would  take  no  action  against  CIA  personnel 
for  alleged  Illegal  mail  openings. 

The  Justice  Department  moreover  Is  over- 
looking the  political  atmosphere  In  which 
Kearney  and  Squad  47  committed  the  al- 
leged crimes  for  which  Kearney  is  being  pros- 
ecuted. 

It  was  a  time  of  terror,  when  Miss  Dohrn 
and  her  associates  were  exploding  bombs  all 
over  the  country.  One  of  them,  which  ex- 
ploded by  accident,  leveled  a  home  in  Green- 
wich Village,  leaving  not  a  brick  standing 
and  killing  three  persons. 

Weatherpeople,  as  they  called  themselves, 
were  staging  riots  on  university  campuses 
and  rampaging  through  Chicago,  smashing 
shop  windows. 

The  FBI  had  the  duty  to  bring  the  culprits 
to  Justice. 

Certainly  this  should  be  considered  a  miti- 
gating factor  in  whatever  crimes  Kearney 
may  have  committed. 

In  pardoning  the  Vietnam  War  draft- 
dodgers.  President  Carter  took  into  considera- 
tion the  political  atmosphere  in  which  they 
had  violated  the  law. 

The  same  should  be  done  In  the  case  of 
John  J.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  condoning  the 
breaking  of  the  law.  I  am  pleading  that 
this  entire  case  be  considered  in  its  true 
and  proper  context. 

No  innocent  citizen  was  injured  or  em- 
barrassed by  the  activities  of  Special 
Agent  Kearney  and  his  squad. 

Had  these  terrorists  been  ordinary 
street  criminals,  the  FBI  could  have 
turned  to  their  always  accessible  inform- 
ers. But  the  Weather  Underground  rep- 
resented a  new  breed  of  criminal — people 
who  used  terrorism  for  a  political  pur- 
pose. 

It  should  be  noted  that  former  Attor- 
ney General  Edward  H.  Levi  decided  in 
January  not  to  prosecute  CIA  oflBcials  for 
opening  citizens'  mail  from  Communist 
countries. 

I  do  not  imderrate  the  Commimist 
threat,  but  if  in  this  case  the  CIA  was 
justified  in  operating  a  mail  interception 
cover,  what  torturous  logic  can  support 
the  conclusion  that  Special  Agent  Kear- 
ney must  be  prosecuted  for  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  his  superiors  in  pursuit  of  a 
group  of  fanatics  who  had  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  commit  murder  and 
other  violent  crimes  in  pursuit  of  their 
efforts  to  demoralize  and  disrupt  the  civil 
peace  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Every  policeman,  every  deputy  sheriff, 
every  agent  of  the  FBI,  risks  death  on  a 
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daily  basis  to  protect  the  peace  of  the 
public. 

Actions  such  as  this  present  indictment 
will  destroy  the  citizens'  only  weapon 
against  crime — the  ingenuity  and  the 
dedication  and  the  courage  of  our  law 
enforcement  agents. 

To  my  mind,  the  double  standard  dis- 
played in  this  instance  suggests  a  schiz- 
oid mentality.  Make  no  mistake  about 
this — when  we  the  people,  when  we  the 
citizens,  refuse  to  employ  the  same  de- 
gree of  force  against  those  criminal 
elements  out  to  destroy  us,  which  they 
are  prepared  to  use  against  us,  we  will 
have  lost  the  war  to  keep  the  peace  and 
anarchy  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  asked  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
personally  review  this  indictment  of  Spe- 
cial Agent  Kearney,  and  to  stop  arbitrary 
judicial  action  that  threatens  to  demor- 
alize and  undermine  our  entire  law  en- 
forcement effort. 

I  include  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.^  April  19, 1977. 
Hon.  Griffin  B.  Bell, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  I  am  most  disturbed  and 
concerned  by  the  Justice  Department's  in- 
dictment of  John  J.  Kearney,  a  former  special 
agent  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
I  must  ask  that  you  seriously  review  this 
action  in  light  of  the  injustice  through  the 
application  of  a  double  standard  in  this 
matter. 

Special  Agent  Kearney  was  acting  under 
the  specific  orders  and  directions  of  his  su- 
periors to  locate  and  apprehend  dangerous 
terrorists  of  the  Weather  Underground,  who 
were  responsible  for  a  series  of  bombings  and 
other  violence  during  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s. 

I  ask  you  personally  review  this  matter.  I 
am  sure  that  yovir  examination  of  Internal 
memoranda  and  documents  in  this  case  will 
show  that  the  mail  cover  operation  and  wire- 
taps operated  by  Special  Agent  Kearney  had 
the  personal  approval  of  several  direct 
superiors,  perhaps  including  the  U.S.  At- 
torney himself  whose  office  has  now  sought 
the  Indictment  against  Kearney. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  loyal  and 
dedicated  FBI  investigator  acting  under  di- 
rect orders  should  not  now  be  prosecuted, 
especially  in  light  of  recent  Justice  Depart- 
ment policy  in  connection  with  other  intel- 
ligence-gathering activities. 

As  you  know.  Attorney  General  Edward 
Levi  decided  in  January  not  to  prosecute 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  officials  who  had 
opened  citizens'  mall  from  Communist  coun- 
tries to  gather  needed  Intelligence  informa- 
tion. 

This  policy  decision  should  certainly  be  of 
equal  applicability  in  the  case  of  Special 
Agent  Kearney,  whose  orders  were  to  conduct 
specific  investigative  actions  to  locate  and 
apprehend  fanatical  terrorists,  who  had 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  commit 
murder  and  other  violent  crimes. 

I  certainly  do  not  condone  the  breaking 
of  any  laws  by  government  officials.  However, 
if  new  standards  now  apply  and  policies  have 
been  changed  under  the  new  administration 
with  respect  to  law  enforcement,  such  stand- 
ards and  policies  should  not  be  made  retro- 
active to  prosecute  dedicated  law  officers 
whose  actions  several  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered legitimate  and  necessary  for  the  cir- 
cumstances that  threatened  Innocent  citizens 
throughout  our  population. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  you  to  take  whatever  administra- 
tive action  Is  necessary  to  implement  new 
policies  under  the  law.  But  I  strongly  urge 
you  not  to  allow  continuation  of  arbitrary 
Judicial  action  against  former  dedicated  fed- 
eral Investigators,  which  runs  the  risk  of 
demoralizing  and  weakening  our  entire  law 
enforcement  effort. 
Most  sincerely, 

Eldon  Rudd, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A.  STRONG   VOICE   FOR   CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
well-being  of  America's  children  con- 
cerns us  all.  Indeed,  I  believe  there  is 
wide  agreement  on  the  critical  impor- 
tance to  later  development  of  the  early 
years  of  human  life.  Because  we  care 
about  children,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
maltreatment  and  neglect  of  children 
caused  by  abusive  adults.  Nor  can  we  turn 
our  backs  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  foster  care  children  who  are  locked 
away  into  situations  meant  to  be  tem- 
porary rather  than  permanent.  America's 
children  and  their  families  deserve  the 
opportunities  for  the  kind  of  cognitive, 
psychological,  nutritional,  and  emotional 
growth  that  we  know  to  be  essential  to 
the  lives  of  children. 

Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  the  speaker,  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  Yale  University,  is 
one  who  has  worked  long  to  make  possi- 
ble for  American  children  a  better  chance 
in  their  early  years. 

He  speaks  with  authority  and  compas- 
sion on  behalf  of  children  and  families  in 
this  country.  As  the  first  director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Dr.  Zigler  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  vigorous  voice  for  chil- 
dren in  the  Federal  Government. 

Last  month.  Dr.  Zigler  spoke  In  New 
Orleans  to  the  Society  for  Research  in 
Child  Development  on  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment as  the  advocate  for  children 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
text  of  Dr,  Zigler's  remarks  on  that 
occasion: 

Who  Will  Speak  for  Children  and  Fam- 
ilies? A  Case  for  Strengthening  OCD* 
(By  Edward  Zigler) 

How  are  chUdren  and  families  faring  In 
America?  The  list  of  social  Indicators  adds 
up  to  a  national  outrage.  Does  it  really  make 
any  sense  that  the  richest  nation  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  should  rank  13th  among  Indus- 
trialized countries  in  Its  infant  mortality 
rate?  What  about  the  rapidly  rising  incidence 
of  teenage  pregnancies,  a  situation  that 
bodes  ill  for  both  parents  and  children?  As 
for  the  Incidence  of  child  abuse,  our  best 
estimate  is  one  million  cases  of  child  abuse 
annually.  One  million  cases.  Then,  as  we 
wonder  and  bemoan  the  rising  Juvenile  de- 
linquency rate,  we  leave  one  million  eight 


•  This  Is  a  condensation  of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered to  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child 
Development,  New  Orleans,  March  16,  1977. 
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hundred  thousand  latch-key  children — chil- 
dren eight,  nine,  ten  years  old — alone  during 
the  day.  If  we  do  not  care  enough  for  our 
children  to  provide  them  with  even  minimal 
adult  care,  then  we  deserve  exactly  what  we 
are  getting. 

What  can  we  do  to  reverse  this  depressing 
spiral?  There  are  two  conditions  that  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  improve  the  lot  of 
children  and  families  in  America.  First,  we 
mvist  develop  a  strong  and  vocal  lobby  In 
behalf  of  children  and  their  families.  This 
we  do  not  have,  and  the  myth  that  we  are 
a  child-oriented  society  has  actually  stood  In 
the  way  of  establishing  such  a  lobby. 

Second,  we  need  a  strong  and  effective  fed- 
eral agency  that  can  be  the  focal  point  for 
developing  and  implementing  social  policy 
for  America's  children  and  their  families.  As 
the  first  director  of  the  Office  of  ChUd  De- 
velopment. I  can  say  that.  In  my  estimation. 
OCD  is  not  working,  and  it  Is  not  effective. 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  should  abandon 
OCD  In  favor  of  a  Cabinet-level  department 
of  children.  A  new  agency  would  fragment 
programs  still  further,  and  the  problems  of 
coordinating  with  other  departments  would 
continue.  We  have  OCD;  we  should  buUd  on 
it.  Instead  of  chasing  after  cabinet  rainbows. 

MAKING    OCD    EFFECTIVE 

What  must  we  do  to  make  OCD  Into  an 
effective  agency  for  families  and  chUdren? 
We  should  start  by  legislating  OCD  making 
it  permanent.  OCD  was  established  by  an 
executive  order  almost  a  decade  ago,  and  to 
this  day  it  has  not  been  legitimized  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  As  a  result.  OCD  could  go 
out  of  existence  tomorrow.  If  the  powers  that 
be  so  chose.  They  coiUd  send  Head  Start  In 
one  direction,  put  the  Children's  Bureau  back 
In  the  basement,  and  hope  that  nobody  would 
be  watching,  which  usually  turns  out  to  be 
the  case. 

In  addition  to  legislating  OCD,  Congress 
should  broaden  the  agency's  focus  beyond 
the  preschool  childhood  years.  OCD  was 
established  In  part  because  President  Nixon 
once  made  a  speech  that  we  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  first  five  years  of  life.  When 
he  was  later  asked,  "Hey,  what  happened  to 
the  first  five  years  of  life?"  he  answered,  "We 
established  the  Office  of  Child  Development." 
That  focus  is  far  too  narrow.  This  agency 
should  be  the  focal  point  not  only  for  pre- 
school children  but  for  all  this  nation's  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  who  togethei 
constitute  over  one-third  of  the  XJ3.  popula- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  OCD  should  have  an  ever 
broader  charge.  To  make  soimd  policies  foi 
children,  we  must  make  sound  social  policies 
for  families.  The  Congress  should  therefore 
rename  this  agency  the  Office  for  Child  and 
Family  Development.  The  director  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  This  would  at  least  correct 
the  current  paradoxical  situation  whereby  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  a  presidential 
appointee,  works  for  the  director  of  OCD,  who 
is  not  a  presidential  appointee.  Although  this 
situation  is  currently  handled  by  having  the 
OCD  director  also  serve  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bviteau,  the  jobs  are  too  big  for 
one  person  to  wear  both  hats. 

A    STRONG    DIRECTOR    FOB    OCD 

The  proposed  Office  of  Child  and  Family 
Development  can  be  no  stronger  than  the 
person  who  is  recruited  to  head  it.  It  is  no 
secret  that  a  new  OCD  director  is  presently 
being  recruited,  and  I  am  not  impressed  with 
the  recruiting  that  is  going  on.  Two  things 
have  rendered  this  recruiting  Job  unneces- 
sarily difficult.  First,  the  director  of  OCD 
answers  to  an  Assistant-Secretary,  rather 
than  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Prom  personal 
experience,  I  feel  that  the  few  small  victories 
I  won  during  my  stay  In  Washington  were 
in  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  I  dealt 
directly  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  It's  not 
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Just  a  matter  of  whom  you 
It's  a  signal  to  everybody 
portance  of  what  you're 

Now,  the  minute  they 
one  step  they  made  that 
to  leading  figures  who  mlgl 
the  Job  today.  That's  exact 
to  the  Children's  Bureau, 
a  step  at  a  time  until  you 
It  any  more,  and  two  more 
think  you're  going  to  find 
Development  anymore  either 

The  second  thing  which 
recruiting  process  more 
clzlng  of  the  Office  of  Child 
cavalier,  "Be-out-by-noon" 
second  director,  John  Meier 
say  the  least.  The  dlrectoj 
Child  Development  is  a 
cate,  a  knowledgeable  perso^ 
be  treated  like  a  political 
ther  salt  in  OCD's  wounds 
tlon.  while  treating  the 
way,  was  taking  bows  for 
tor  of  the  National  Institutes 
Ing.  "See,  we've  taken  healtl  i 
And   I   say   to   the   present 
"Great,  now  do  It  for 

Furthermore,  I  think  In 
crult  a  new  OCD  director, 
much  attention  to 
little  to  substantive  qualltie ; 
a  person  who  has  consldert 
child  development  as  well  ; 
skills  and  the  temperament 
Washington. 

Now,  It  may  be  too  late 
director  formally  answer  to 
HEW  as  opposed  to  the 
for  Human  Development,  as 
case.  But  an  Informal 
set  up  whereby  the  OCD  dire 
of  the  Children's  Bureau 
the  special  consultant  .to 
HEW  in  regard  to  all  of 
work  in  child  and  family  life 
dent.  Dr.  Bertram  Brown  of 
stltute  for  Mental  Health  se 
consultant  to  the  Secretary 
related  to  drug  abuse.  In  any 
find  some  mechanisms 
needs  of  America's  children 
the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

THE  JTmiSDICnON 

Now  I  would  like  to  give 
of  an  Office  of  Child  and 
ment.  It  would  have  three 
First,  It  would  have  a  critie^l 
grams.  I  am  familiar  with 
criticism  that  OCD  is  an 
program.  Although  I  think 
misdirected,  I  do  agree  that 
vives  very  long  unless  It 
grams  and  supporting  funds 
cant  numbers  of  people.  We 
programs   in    OCD.   The 
charged  with  coordinating  al 
lly  matters,  including  the  _ 
programs  now  divided  across 
cles.  Second,  OCD  should 
tlon's  advocate  for  children 

In  regard  to  administering 
should  be  responsible  for  at 
programs — Head   Start.   Title 
and  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Head   Start   continues   to 
program.  As  I  travel  about 
find  Head  Start  {>eople  turnli  g 
away  from  children  to  spe 
der  what  the  application 
flee  of  Management  are 
when  they  move  it  over  then 
to  see  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
such   speculation   immediate 
should  announce  clearly  and 
Head  Start  will  remain  in  thi 

Development.  Head  Start 

OCD,  well  enough  to  serve  as 
oratory  for  many  child  care 
Office  of  Education  has  no 
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perlence  In  early  childhood  programs  to  sug- 
gest its  merits  for  administering  Head  Start. 

HEAD  START 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  more  words  about 
Head  Start,  because  I  am  afraid  the  program 
is  terribly  misunderstood.  In  fact.  It  is  so 
misunderstood  that  both  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  New  York  Times  have  announced  in 
print  that  the  Head  Start  program  is  dead. 

Now,  since  I  did  not  wish  that  to  become  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy,  I  decided  to  write  the 
following  letter  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  New  York  Times  erred  in  its  assertion 
that  Head  Start  is  dead.  (Editorial,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1976) .  Head  Start,  the  most  innova- 
tive program  ever  mounted  in  behalf  of 
America's  children,  is  alive  and  well.  Your 
mistaken  assertion  is  illustrative  of  the  mis- 
understandings, controversy  and  confusion 
that  have  sxu-rounded  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram since  its  Inception  over  a  decade  ago.  At 
a  cost  of  over  400  million  dollars  per  year  the 
Head  Start  effort  continues  to  provide  a  pre- 
school educational  program,  enriched  by  a 
broad  spectrum  of  social  services,  to  over 
200,000  of  America's  economically  disadvan- 
taged children.  Furthermore,  over  the  years 
the  Head  Start  program  has  proven  to  be  a 
valuable  national  laboratory  for  the  develop- 
ment and  assessment  of  a  whole  array  of  in- 
tervention efforts,  such  as  the  Home  Start 
program,  efforts  relevant  to  the  optimal  de- 
velopment of  all  of  our  nation's  chUdren. 

"Your  editorial  was  correct  In  indicating 
that  Head  Start  is  a  vulnerable  program  that 
has  suffered  many  trials  and  tribulations.  The 
history  of  this  program  has  been  one  of  mov- 
ing from  crisis  to  crisis  with  Head  Start  peo- 
ple at  the  local  level  never  feeling  very  con- 
fident that  they  would  receive  the  following 
year's  funding.  Particularly  detrimental  to 
the  Head  Start  program  has  been  that  coterie 
of  psychologists,  early  childhood  educators 
and  social  policy  analysts  who  have  regularly, 
albeit  erroneously,  proclaimed  the  failure  of 
the  Head  Start  program.  However,  those 
Americans  closest  to  and  therefore  most 
knowledgeable  about  Head  Start  namely 
those  American  families  whose  children 
utilize  it,  have  never  wavered  in  their  praise 
and  support  of  the  program.  Head  Start  has 
continued  to  be  funded  because  a  bipartisan 
group  In  Congress  has  refused  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  that  relatively  powerless  segment  of 
society  that  has  always  been  Head  Start's 
most  fervent  champion. 

"What  of  Head  Start's  future?  It  remains 
problematic.  For  this  reason  the  Head  Start 
program  needs  the  active  support  of  all  those 
who  feel  that  no  national  effort  should  take 
priority  over  the  healthy  development  of  our 
nation's  children." 

The  conventional  wisdom  about  Head  Start 
is  currently  that  there  are  some  early  gains 
that  vanish.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
that  point  of  view  will  ultimately  be  proven 
to  be  more  conventional  than  wise.  If  Head 
Start  is  appraised  in  terms  of  its  success  in 
universally  raUlng  the  IQ's  of  poor  children, 
the  program  may  appear  an  abject  failure. 
On  the  other  hand  If  one  assesses  Head  Start 
In  terms  of  the  Improved  health  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  poor  chUdren,  Head  Start  is 
clearly  a  resounding  success.  Whatever  yard- 
stick we  are  going  to  use  to  measure  Head 
Start,  there  should  be  a  moratorlvun  on  as- 
sertions concerning  either  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  Head  Start  until  the  new  data  present- 
ly being  analyzed  are  in. 

TITLE   XX    DAYCARE 

In  addition  to  Head  Start,  OCD  should 
administer  Title  XX  day  care,  the  largest 
federally  funded  day  care  program.  In  a  typi- 
cal example  of  bureaucratic  nonsense,  while 
OCD  is  theoretically  charged  with  guarantee- 
ing the  quality  of  Title  XX  day  care,  fiscal 
control  is  vested  in  the  Community  Services 
Administration  of  HEW.  A  territorial  struggle 
for  control  of  Title  XX  is  likely,  and  I  think 
OCD  is  the  only  agency  in  Washington  whose 
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primary  concern  Is  that  day  care  benefit 
children,  rather  than  that  it  reduce  welfare 
rolls  or  serve  as  a  public  employment  pro- 
gram. 

CHIU)   HEALTH   CARE 

The  thlrd'major  program  that  OCD  should 
administer  is  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
program,  which  was  moved  to  the  Health 
Services  Administration  at  the  time  of  OCD's 
formation.  The  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
program,  if  it  were  moved  back  to  OCD,  could 
relate  health  services  to  Head  Start,  day  care, 
and  a  variety  of  children's  programs.  How- 
ever, because  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
program  is  such  a  large  and  important  ef- 
fort. It  should  constitute  a  separate  bureau 
within  OCD  rather  than  be  placed  back  in 
the  Children's  Bureau. 

IMPROVING   THE   CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

Finally,  within  OCD  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Children's  Bureau  revitalized,  and  I  think 
It  can  be,  with  the  plan  I  have  laid  out.  The 
Children's  Bureau  has  served  as  our  nation's 
conscience  in  regard  to  children  and  families 
for  over  60  years.  Critics  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  are  correct  that  the  agency  has  not 
been  as  militant  and  as  effective  in  its  ad- 
vocacy as  many  of  us  would  like.  However, 
what  must  be  remembered  is  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  became  what  decision  makers 
made  it.  As  children  and  families  dropped 
in  the  priority  lists  of  our  nation's  decision 
makers,  so  the  impact  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau dropped  with  It. 

What  must  be  emphasized  Is  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  remains  the  best  repository  of 
knowledge  about  children  and  families  we 
have.  Instead  of  criticizing  the  Children's 
Bureau  for  what  It  has  not  done.  It  Is  only 
fair  to  look  at  what  it  has  done.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  continues  to  work  diligently  to 
develop  social  policies  toward  keeping  fami- 
lies intact  and  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
every  child  to  a  permanent  home.  The  Bu- 
reau is  doing  good  work  to  promote  adoption 
of  children  who  would  otherwise  remain 
adrift  in  foster  care.  It  is  also  promoting  the 
expansion  of  24-hour  comprehensive  emer- 
gency services  to  families  in  crisis,  the  kind 
of  local  community  service  that  could  pre- 
vent many  children  from  being  removed  from 
their  families  in  the  first  place. 

To  broaden  the  Impact  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  bureau  should  be  given  new  and 
Important  tasks.  First,  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau should  be  given  the  power  of  the  purse 
strings  necessary  to  enforce  the  charge  al- 
ready given  to  It,  namely  to  guarantee  the 
quality  of  day  care  subsidized  with  federal 
funds.  Second,  the  bureau's  efforts  In  the 
child  abuse  area  remain  minimal  and  must 
be  enhanced.  The  Children's  Bureau  would 
also  be  a  good  place  to  establish  a  much- 
needed  center  to  study  the  effects  of  TV  on 
children  and  families.  Finally,  the  Children's 
Bureau  is  the  appropriate  setting  in  which  to 
conduct  family  impact  analysis  of  other  na- 
tional policies.  Both  President  Carter  and 
Vice  President  Mondale  favor  such  a  proce- 
dure In  which  every  federal  directive  In  pol- 
icy would  be  analyzed  for  its  Impact  on  fam- 
ily life.  The  Children's  Bureau  is  the  logical 
agency  to  do  this. 

A    STRONG    CONSTITUENCY    FOR    CHILDREN 

To  summarize  then,  I  am  calling  for  a 
legislated  Office  of  Child  and  Family  De- 
velopment that  would  have  three  major  op- 
erating programs  and  a  Children's  Bureau, 
with  an  outstanding  leader  responsible  for 
coordination  and  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
families.  Why  should  we  strengthen  OCD 
rather  than  make  a  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment for  children?  Because,  it  is  unwise  to 
give  up  something  we  have,  that  we  could 
build  upon,  for  something  that  we  might 
like  to  have.  The  Idea  that  a  super  agency 
could  solve  all  our  problems  has  been  around 
for  a  long  time,  and  has  often  served  as  a 
substitute  for  genuine  commitment  and  ac- 
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tlon  on  behalf  of  children  and  families.  Just 
after  I  became  director  of  OCD,  I  went  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children.  I 
was  running  around  saying,  "Hey.  would  you 
like  to  help  me  establish  the  Office  of  Child 
Development?  It's  Just  getting  going,  I  could 
sure  use  your  help."  They  were  saying.  "We 
want  a  Cabinet-level  agency."  And  I  was 
saying.  "Well,  that  would  be  great,  but  why 
don't  you  help  me  with  what  we  have  right 
now?"  And  that's  where  I  think  we  should 
put  our  energies  today. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that 
child  advocates  must  not  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  the  nomination  of 
Vice  President  Mondale  and  by  the  election 
of  Carter  and  Mondale.  We  said.  "Well,  If 
Carter  and  Mondale  are  in  power,  all  will  be 
right  with  America's  children  and  families." 
Do  not  mishear  me.  I  do  believe  these  leaders 
have  a  positive  orientation  towards  the  prob- 
lems of  family  life  in  America.  However,  the 
new  administration  obviously  has  many  con- 
cerns and  priorities.  Thus,  It  is  Important 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  build  an  independ- 
ent power  base  in  the  Congress  around  such 
leaders  as  John  Brademas  and  others.  We 
should  continue  to  speak  out  on  those  Issues 
that  concern  us  and  do  everything  we  can  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  America's  children  and 
families. 


THE  NATIONAL  TAXPAYERS  UNION 
REJECTS  H.R.  10,  HATCH  ACT  RE- 
FORM 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1977 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  a  newsistory  appearing  iu  the  Federal 
Times,  April  18,  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  has  sent  letters  to  Representative 
William  Clay,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service,  and  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Governmental  Operations  Commit- 
tee, warning  that  H.R.  10.  and  a  similar 
bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  80,  offer  no  solution 
and  could  prove  "an  administrative  or 
political  disaster." 

The  story  reports  that  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  research  director,  Sid 
Taylor,  said  that  "opening  the  floodgates 
for  political  activity  within  the  Federal 
Establishment  is  clearly  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  taxpayer,  good 
government,  or  career-integrity  for  Fed- 
eral employees." 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  against  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  Hatch  Act  Re- 
form proposals  are  convincing  and 
valid,  they  deserve  the  careful  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

NTU  Hits  Hatch  Act  Reform 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  objects  to 
amendments  or  repeal  on  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  prohibits  participation  by  federal  em- 
ployees in  partisan  political  activities. 

The  organization  is  particularly  critical  of 
a  proposed  bill — HR  10,  The  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act  of  1977 — as 
well  as  similar  Senate  legislation,  S  80. 

According  to  NTU,  the  proposals  carried 
in  these  bills  offer  no  solution  and  could 
prove  "an  administrative  or  political  disas- 
ter." 

NTC's  position  on  this  matter  was  spelled 
out  in  letters  to  Rep.  William  L.  Clay,  D- 
Mo.,  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on 
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civil  service.  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff.  D-Conn., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee. 

NTU  research  director  Sid  Taylor  said  that 
"opehlng  the  floodgates  for  political  activity 
within  the  federal  establishment  Is  clearly 
not  In  the  Interests  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, good  government  or  career-Integrity 
for  federal  employees." 

"Removing  Hatch  Act  limitations  on  the 
political  activities  of  career  federal  officials, 
executives,  managers,  supervisors  and  em- 
ployees will  create  entirely  new  levels  of  ad- 
ministrative confusion,  conflict  of  interest 
and  corruption,"  Taylor  said. 

He  added  that  the  removal  of  such  limita- 
tions would  increase  employee-management 
litigation  and  employee  grievance  case  work- 
loads throughout  government — and  would 
result  in  lowered  employee  morale,  increased 
paperwork,  diverted  manhours  and  reduced 
work  productivity. 

Taylor  contended  too  that  the  proposals 
would  create  "an  entirely  new  federal  bu-. 
reaucracy  in  the  form  of  a  requirement  for 
administrative  law  Judges — possibly  50  or 
more  Judges  at  $30,000  a  year  and  up — merely 
to  adjudicate  alleged  violations  of  the  law." 

The  NTU  also  charged  that  there  alread^r 
exists  "considerable  political  Influence" 
within  the  federal  government  and  accused 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  not  yet  hav- 
ing established  control  over  abuses  In  fed- ' 
eral  hiring,  merit  selection,  recruitment 
practices,  grade  Inflation  or  "buddy  system 
promotion  malpractices." 

"These  are  all  done  at  taxpayers'  expense," 
he  said.  "Apparently,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  for  example, 
is  about  to  be  converted  into  an  Old  Soldiers 
Home  for  double  dippers." 

"These  kinds  of  violations,  abuses  or  mal- 
practices would  be  tripled  when  political 
activities  are  added  to  the  federally  so-called 
merit,  competitive  selection,  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  process,"  Taylor  said. 


A  CONDITION  THAT  NEEDS 
CORRECTING 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  story 
by  Wendell  Rawls,  Jr.  in  the  New  York 
Times  illustrates  eloquently  a  condition 
that  needs  correcting  by  the  Congress : 
150,000  Get  U.S.  Salary  as  Well  as  Military 
Pension 

(By  Wendell  Rawls,  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  4. — About  1^0,000  re- 
tired military  personnel  are  working  for  the 
Federal  Government,  receiving  both  salaries 
and  pensions  in  a  practice  that  has  come  to 
be  known  as  "double-dipping." 

That  figure  represents  an  increase  of  83 
percent  in  the  last  three  years,  and  it  means 
that  one  of  every  seven  retired  military  peo- 
ple now  holds  a  Federal  civilian  Job. 

At  a  town  hail  meeting  in  Clinton,  Mass.. 
two  weeks  ago,  President  Carter  Joined  the 
growing  opposition  to  the  practice  by  saying 
that  he  thought  It  was  unfair  to  the  tax- 
payers "to  have  someone  go  into  the  Army 
or  Navy  at  the  age  of  21  and  serve  20  years 
and  retire  at  the  age  of  41.  draw  a  substantial 
retirement  benefit  and  then  get  a  full-time 
Job  working  for  the  Federal  Government." 

"It  is  called  'double-dipping'  and  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  eliminated,"  he  added. 

The  sharp  Increase  in  the  number  of  "dou- 
ble dippers"  in  recent  years  appears  to  result 
from  a  combination  of  factors:  Removal  of 
restrictions  on  drawing  dual  compensation 
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from  the  Government,  a  growing  number  of 
retirees,  difficulties  of  the  retirees  in  finding 
Jobs  in  the  civilian  economy,  and  a  Uttle- 
noticed  "buddy  system"  under  which  mili- 
tary officers  and  enlisted  men  find  Jobs  for 
their  colleagues  as  they  retire. 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  is  investigating  the  practice  and 
plans  to  hold  hearings  in  about  a  month.  Its 
Investigators  have  discovered  that  the  num- 
ber of  double-dippers  is  greater  than  the 
141.817  reported  In  a  recent  study  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

That  study  was  based  on  1975  statistics 
that  did  not  include  military  retirees  who 
are  Congressmen,  or  those  employed  on 
White  House  and  Congressional  staffs,  in  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National 
Security  Agency,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Federal  courts  or  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

According  to  the  study,  almost  80,000  re- 
tired mUltary  people  have  civilian  Jobs  In  the 
Defense  Department  and  35,000  others  work 
In  the  United  States  Postal  Service.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  employs  7,288  retirees, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  3.585,  the 
Treasury  Department,  2,939.  the  General 
Services  Administration  2.280  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
2,076. 

According  to  a  House  committee  source, 
the  average  Income  of  the  retirees,  combin- 
ing salary  and  pension,  exceeds  $20,000  a 
year.  But  for  a  group  of  5,000  former  regular 
officers,  the  average  In  1975  was  $34,372. 

Almost  1,600  military  personnel  "retired" 
to  Federal  Jobs  with  salaries  of  more  than 
$30,000,  and  800  of  them  have  Federal  Jobs 
paying  more  than  $36,000  a  year.  For  about 
20  generals  and  admirals,  the  combined  sa- 
lary and  pension  \n  1975  was  more  than 
$65,000  a  year.  By  comparison,  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Vice  President  In  1975  was 
$62,500. 

From  1894  to  1964,  there  were  limitations 
on  how  much  military  retirees  could  earn  In 
combined  salary  and  pension  when  they  took 
civilian  Jobs  In  the  Government.  Over  that 
period,  the  ceiling  rose  from  $2,500  a  year 
to  $10,000.  The  military  retirement  plan  pro- 
vided that  the  pension  beneflts  accrued  at 
the  rate  of  2.5  percent  of  base  pay  for  each 
year  of  service,  and  that  a  person  could  re- 
tire after  20  years  with  a  pension  equal  tu 
50  percent  of  his  highest  base  pay.  or  after 
30  years  with  75  percent  of  base  pay. 

Military  personnel  unlike  participants  In 
almost  all  other  pension  systems,  public  or 
private,  do  not  contribute  to  their  retire- 
ment fund.  And  a  person  who  leaves  the  mil- 
itary with  less  than  20  years'  service  and 
enters  the  Federal  Government  In  a  civilian 
Job  for  at  least  flve  years  can  add  his  mili- 
tary and  civilian  service  time  and  retire  with 
a  pension  computed  on  the  total  years  of 
Government  employment. 

By  contrast.  Federal  civil  servants  cannot 
retire  with  full  pension  until  they  reach  62 
years  of  age  or  complete  30  years  of  service. 
They  contribute  7  percent  of  their  salaries  to 
a  pension  fund.  If  they  retire,  then  return 
to  Government  service,  they  forfeit  their 
pensions. 

The  military's  arrangement  comes  out  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  of  1964,  which 
repealed  the  $10,000  limit  on  combined  pay 
and  pension  for  military  retirees  who  took 
civilian  Jobs  In  the  Government.  The  reason 
given  lifting  the  celling  was  that  pay  scales 
and  pension  beneflts  had  climbed  to  such  a 
point  that  many  military  retirees  were  los- 
ing some  of  their  pension  beneflts.  A  $50,000 
celling  was  proposed,  but  it  was  rejected  in 
favor  of  no  limit  at  all. 

exception   for   officers 

The  lone  exception  was  for  retired  "reg- 
ular officers"  who  entered  Federal  service. 
They  wore  restricted  to  receiving  a  set  por- 
tion of  their  pension,  now  $4,045.16,  plus 
half  of  the  balance. 
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For  example,  Herbert 
retired  captain,  was  a 
Navy  whose  pension  Is 
of  military  service.  He 
Assistant  Director  of  Central 
public  affairs,  overseeing  a 
pie,  at  a  salary  of  $47,50( 
pension  is  $23,463.96  a  . 
working  for  the  C.I.A.,'h( 
813,754.52  of  bis  pension, 
his  salary,  gives  him  an 
$61,000  a  year. 

About  5,000  of  the  150, 
In  Federal  civilian  Jobs  w#re 
and  warrant  ofBcers.  The 
officers,  reserve  warrant 
men. 

As  of  June  1975,  about 
tlrees  In  civil  service  were 
About  65,000  were  betweei 
old,  and  68,673  were  51  to 

Almost  80,000  of  the 
civilian  Jobs  In  the  Defens( 
Ing  work  similar  to  what 
uniform.  Generally,  the  i 
getting  his  civilian  job  by 
ups  In  the  military.  This 
has  become  known  as  the 
using  a  loophole  In  the  Cl4l 
tlons  called  the  "unassemb^d 
Here  Is  how  the  loophole 
A  person   facing  mlUtar  r 
cldes  In  what  Civil  Service 
to  be  qualified.  He  prepare  5 
his  qualification,  sends  It 
Ice  Commission  and  Is  p... 
Service  register.  His  friend 
cer  prepares  a  "Job  sheet," 
ment  of  the  duties  and  : 
civilian  Job,  tailoring  it  to 
of  the  retiree 

A  Civil  Service  personne 
to  the  hiring  officer  a  list  of 
dldates  who  meet  the  Job 
hiring  officer  can  choose 
he  often  chooses  his  friend 

Theoretically,    the   mlUtal-y 
wait  180  days  before  enterl  j| 
In   the   Defense   Departmer  t 
hiring  officer  can  persuade 
Conmilsslon  that  his  needs 
he  needs  an  expert,  special!  3t 
Immediately.  In  fact.  It  is 
to  retire  on  Friday  and 
Monday  as  a  civilian. 

"The  name  of  the  game 
your   qualifications   with 
ments,"  said  one  retiree  In 
partment.    "Sometimes    It 
adroitly  that  a  Job  opening  U 
the  Job  Is  already  filled." 

This  scenario  applies  only 
from    O.S     (Government 
to  G.S.  18,  the  highest  ClvU 
low  G.S.  7,  Jobs  are  filled  on 
amlnatlons.  And  even  there 
get  grade-point  bonuses 
edge. 

The  military  retiree  has 
over  other  retirees,  too. 

Every  year,  he  receives  tw( 
through  the  built-in  cost-of 
In  his  pension  and  the  oth^r 
Service  salary  Increases.  He 
his  commissary  and  Post 
privileges,   which  enable 
and  other  goods  at  a  discouht, 
free  medical  and  dental  cait 
tires  from  his  civilian  Job, 
a  ClvU  Service  pension  as  wel  I 
pension,  and  after  age  65  he 
curlty — a  triple  dip. 

Meanwhile,    the    military 
has  a  projected  deficit  of 

and  the  55  other  Federal ^ 

fimds  have  projected  deficits 
billion.  The  Social  Security 
clt  of  more  than  $4  trUUon. 
Sidney  Taylor,  a  clvUlan 
waged  what  amounts  to  a  ^^. 
double'dlpplng  as   researcher 
tlonal  Taxpayers  Union  a 
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by,  says  that  he  Is  not  opi>osed  to  the  hir- 
ing of  retired  military  personnel  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  Is,  though,  opposed  to 
paying  them  both  a  salary  and  a  pension 
while  they  are  working.  He  has  succeeded  In 
getting  some  double -dipping  Congressmen — 
for  Instance,  Representative  John  J.  Rhodes, 
Republican  of  Arizona— to  return  their  pen- 
sions to  the  Federal  treasury,  and  others — 
among  them  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Re- 
publican of  Arizona — to  give  their  pensions 
to  charity. 

But  there  were  38  double-dippiers  In  the 
last  Congress,  so  military  retirees  have  a 
strong  lobby,  and  they  are  on  record  as  op- 
posing any  change  In  what  they  regard  as 
the  Government's  contractural  obligation  to 
them. 

Traditionally  the  generous  pension  plan 
for  the  military  offset  the  low  salaries  and 
was  a  strong  Incentive  to  keep  people  In 
military  service.  Today,  the  pay  scales  for 
the  most  part  compare  favorably  to  those 
In  the  civilian  sector,  the  pension  Is  vlr- 
tioally  Incomparable.  Double-dipping  after 
retirement  from  the  military,  the  study  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  makes  clear, 
has  become  a  lucrative  way  of  life  that  at- 
tracts thousands  of  retired  military  person- 
nel each  year. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  constituents  are  writing  me 
each  day  apprising  me  of  the  increasing 
levels  of  crime  in  our  cities  and  neighbor- 
hoods. They  ask  me:  "What  are  you  do- 
ing about  this,  Congressman?" 

I  write  back  and  tell  them  about  H.R. 
1559,  a  bill  to  provide  a  minimum  man- 
datory prison  sentence  of  5  years  for 
anyone  convicted  of  committing  a  Fed- 
eral crime  with  the  use  of  a  firearm.  The 
scenario  then  goes  like  this : 

A.  The  constituent  writes  back  sup- 
porting the  bill  and  hopeful  for  its 
prompt  passage. 

B.  Weeks  pass  and  turn  into  months. 

C.  The  constituent  writes  again,  ask- 
ing to  be  brought  up  to  date  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  legislation. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  forced  to  re- 
ply that  the  committee  with  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter  has  not  yet  made  any 
commitments  regarding  the  measure  and 
that  I  will  keep  them  advised  of  its 
progress. 

How  long  can  I  continue  to  tell  my 
constituents  this  same  thing,  over  and 
over  and  over.  The  time  is  long  overdue 
to  report  this  simply  worded,  yet  de- 
cisively efifective  measure.  It  is  time  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  criminal 
will  clearly  know  that  if  he  commits  a 
crime  with  the  use  of  a  firearm  and  is 
convicted,  then  he  is  going  to  jail  for  5 
years.  The  judge  would  have  no  other 
option  than  to  send  him  to  jail  HR 
1559  would  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  those  Members  of 
this  House  of  Congress  who  have  not  as 
yet  cosigned  this  bill  to  do  so.  Our  con- 
stituents speak  daily  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  It  deserves  a  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  Include  the  following: 


The  District  Attorney, 
County  of  Fresno.  March  10. 1977 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  received 
your  recent  letter  regarding  HR  1559. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  activity  In  the  field  of  crim- 
inal law  that  I  would  like  to  see  take  on  the 
form  of  a  ground  swell.  This  activity  Is  ac- 
tivity directed  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  criminal  laws  and  the  Imposition  of 
harsher  sentences  where  certain  types  of 
crimes  are  Involved.  It  Is  encouraging  to  see 
people  such  as  yourself  Introducing  legisla- 
tion which  win  accomplish  these  ends 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  In  California  as  well  as  else- 
where  around  the  country  is  heavily  in  favor 
of  laws  which  will  enable  the  Justice  system 
and  penal  systems  to  detain  certain  types  of 
criminals  In  custody  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  thereby  protecttag  society  which  has 
been  consistently  victimized  by  these  crim- 
inals. When  we  talk  In  terms  of  the  criminal 
using  a  flrearpi  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mlttlng  a  crime  we  are  talking  about  a  vio- 
lent crime  being  committed  by  a  person  who 
Is  violent  or  who  certainly  has  all  of  the 
potential  for  violence. 

I  have  personally  read  thousands  of  cases 
coming  down  from  the  appellate  courts  In- 
volving appeals  by  defendants  convicted  of 
crimes.  In  virtually  every  one  of  these  cases 
constitutional  rights  are  discussed.  In  none 
of  these  cases  have  I  ever  heard  any  appellate 
court  Justice  or  supreme  court  Justice  speak 
m  terms  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
victims  of  the  criminals.  It  Is  my  contention 
that  every  citizen  In  this  country  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  personal  security.  This 
Is  a  right  that  those  of  us  In  government 
have  all  too  often  ignored.  Along  with  that 
right  of  personal  security  Is  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  government  and  its  agen- 
cies protect  that  right  as  Jealously  as  It  pro- 
tects  the  rights  of  the  criminals  who  violate 
these  rights. 

I  feel   that  your   proposed   legislation  is 
needed  and  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  A.  Smfth, 

District  Attorney. 

Cmr  OP  CoviNA, 
Covina,  Calif.,  March  10. 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Persons  who  fulfill  personal  greed  or 
desh-es  by  Jeopardizing  the  lives  and  health 
of  other  people  belong  in  prison. 

Citizens  In  many  parts  of  this  country  are 
imprisoned  In  their  own  homes,  imprisoned 
by  fear  of  the  violence  on  the  streets  outside. 
I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Intent  of  your 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  stiff  manda- 
tory sentences  on  those  who  use  firearms  In 
the  commission  of  federal  crimes.  I  believe 
It  is  the  proper  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation  that  we  will  not  tolerate  this  hor- 
rendous trend  any  longer. 

I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  pledge  my 
fxill  support  on  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  J.  O'Dat, 

Police  Chief. 

City  op  Pasadena, 
Pasadena.  Calif..  March  11. 1977. 
Re  H.R.  1559. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  your  bill  making 
progress  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  too  long,  the  pleas  of  law  enforcement 
have  gone  unheeded  while  deadly  criminals 
stalk  freely  and  plunder. 

The  endless  argument  over  gim  control  leg- 
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Islatlon  has  accomplished  little  but  to  muddy 
the  waters  of  the  real  Issue — that  being 
whether  or  not  a  criminal  should  face  man- 
datory punishment  for  using  a  gun  during 
the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Your  bill  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
eliminating  great  disparities  that  exist  In 
each  state  In  regard  to  sentencing  convicted 
felons.  It  seems  that  each  area  of  the  country 
treats  the  armed  felon  differently,  often  en- 
couraging the  criminal  to  use  a  weapon  be- 
cause be  is  confident  that  little  will  come  of 
this  deadly  force. 

H.R.  1559  faces  a  serious  question  with  an 
equally  serious  answer,  removing  all  doubt 
and  possibility  that  extenuating  circum- 
stances somehow  will  allow  a  criminal  to 
walk  free  after  conunlttlng  a  crime  with  a 
gun. 

The  citizens  demand  such  action,  having 
suffered  In  recent  years  from  a  multitude  of 
lenient  sentencing  practices  that  seem  to 
ignore  victims  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the 
convicted  criminal. 

Your  bill  places  the  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity squarely  where  it  belongs:  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  criminal  who  has  the  option  to 
use  or  not  use  a  gun  during  the  commission 
of  a  crime. 

While  many  sentencing  practices  have  been 
tried  and  proven  not  too  successful  in  deter- 
ring crime,  the  one  thread  of  hope  for  law 
enforcement  and  the  public  has  been  the 
certainty  of  punishment. 

Length  of  a  sentence,  while  it  may  hold 
some  fear  for  a  potential  criminal,  has  been 
so  castrated  by  the  criminal  Justice  system 
that  the  only  remaining  hope  for  tis  all  is  to 
insure  that  a  convicted  criminal  will  at  least 
be  forced  to  spend  some  time  away  from  the 
society  be  plunders,  giving  some  respite  from 
vicious  behavior. 

It  is  time  that  crime  victims'  rights  are  up- 
held and  those  of  the  criminals  modified 
back  to  reality. 

Your  bill  deserves  the  fullest  support  of 
all  law  enforcement,  and  I  personally  pledge 
to  assist  your  efforts  in  any  way  possible. 

Hopefully,  your  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  share  yoiu-  con- 
cern for  the  bimian  rights  of  our  citizens 
and  win  take  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  beliefs  by  joining  with  you  in  the 
passage  of  this  fine  legislation. 

Robert  H.  McGowan, 

Police  Chief. 

City  of  El  SECtrNDO, 
El  Segundo,  Calif..  March  16, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  This  de- 
partment Is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated 
February  28,  1977  and  It  has  been  reviewed 
by  my  staff  and  I. 

As  a  concerned  law  enforcement  adminis- 
trator, I  whole  heartedly  support  your  bill 
anticipating  that  It  will  serve  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  Justice  and  provide  a  specific  meas- 
ure to  address  the  issue  of  violent  crimes 
committed  with  the  aid  of  firearms.  It  Is 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  legislators 
such  as  yourself  that  we  can  someday  refocus 
our  attention  to  the  victims  of  these  serious 
crimes  and  that  the  perpetrators  will  receive 
swift  and  Just  penalties  for  their  actions. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  personal  support 
in  any  future  matters  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  Johnson, 

Chief  of  Police. 


County  op  San  Bernardino, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  March  16, 1977. 
Re  HJl.  2004. 

Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
comment  on  your  proposed  legislation  to 
take  a  hard  line  on  people  who  commit  fed- 
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eral  crimes  with  a  firearm.  Although  my  office 
cannot  prosecute  federal  crimes,  we  have 
some  Information  which  may  be  helpful. 

In  the  abstract,  most  people  will  agree 
with  the  concept  of  law  requiring  prison  for 
people  who  conmilt  felonies  with  firearms. 
However,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  many  sit- 
uations arise  where  Judges  will  simply  not  do 
it.  There  are  a  great  many  nonviolent  federal 
felonies,  i.e.,  theft  of  malls,  counterfeiting. 
Dyer  Act  violations,  smuggling  of  aliens, 
where  a  person  may  be  carrying  a  firearm. 
Where  the  offender  is  relatively  young,  or 
quite  old,  or  has  an  Infirmity  looked  upon 
with  great  sympathy,  a  Judge  can  use  other 
methods  to  get  around  the  mandatory  prison 
requirement. 

However,  In  the  long  run  your  Bill  will  as- 
sist federal  agents  in  placing  dangerous  per- 
sons in  custody  rather  than  back  on  society 
on  a  probationary  status.  If  the  Bill  were 
confined  to  use  of  a  firearm,  omitting  carry- 
ing a  firearm,  the  Bill  would  receive  better 
Judicial  support,  thus  eliminating  some  of 
the  ways  of  "getting  around"  mandatory  sen- 
tence legislation. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Cramer, 

District  Attorney. 

City  op  Glendora, 
Glendora,  Calif.,  March  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  to  express  my  com- 
plete support  for  H.R.  1559  Involving  the 
minimum  mandatory  prison  sentence  for 
anyone  convicted  of  committing  a  federal 
crime  with  the  use  of  a  firearm. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  crime  rate  In  the 
United  States  has  climbed  continuously  over 
the  past  20  years  and  the  incidence  of  vio- 
lent crimes  Involving  weapons  has  Increased 
at  a  higher  rate  than  crime  In  general.  We 
have  been  involved  in  social  experimentation 
during  the  last  20  years  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  failure  and  which  has  allowed  criminals 
to  "be  rehabilitated  within  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods." 

It  Is  time  that  the  criminal  Justice  system 
put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime  by  saying  to  the  potential 
criminal  we  will  not  tolerate  this.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  we  can  only  accomplish  this  by 
unequlvocable  stern  action  for  those  who 
commit  crimes.  Therefore,  please  be  assured 
of  my  complete  support  for  this  bill  which 
you  have  Introduced. 
Sincerely. 

Oliver  B.  Posey, 

Chief  of  Police. 

County  of  Mono, 
Bridgeport,  Calif.,  March  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1977,  this  is  to  Inform  you  that  we 
concur  with  the  articulate  statements  of  Fer- 
ris Lucas. 

Sincerely. 

N.  Edward  Denton, 

District  Attorney. 

City  of  Manhattan  Beach, 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif.,  March  21. 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  In  my 
twenty-five  years  in  law  enforcement.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  amazement  that  crimes  In- 
volving the  use  of  firearms  have  burgeoned. 
It  Is  my  personal  opinion  the  reason  for  this 
Is  that  either  the  laws  concerning  such  use, 
or  the  courts'  application  of  such  laws,  are 
not  strict  enough  to  have  a  significant  deter- 
rent effect. 
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While  It  is  true  that  In  many  areas  of 
criminal  activity,  laws  In  general  may  not 
have  a  deterrent  effect  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  acts;  the  laws  Involving  xise  of  firearms 
In  crimes,  however,  most  definitely  would 
have  a  deterrent  effect.  I  say  this  because 
with  the  exception  of  crimes  of  passion  there 
is  obviously  a  period  of  deliberation  Involved 
when  a  person  arms  himself  and  sets  out  to 
commit  a  crime. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification.  It  would 
seem  obvious  that  a  strict  law  which  the 
coiwts  would  be  obligated  to  adhere  in  sen- 
tencing would  most  certainly  have  an  impact 
on  the  problem  of  felonious  crimes  being 
committed  by  persons  armed  with  firearms. 

I  most  heartily  endorse  H.R.  1559  and  com- 
mend you  for  your  efforts  In  regard  to  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Hugh  A.  O'Brien, 

Chief  of  Police. 


San  P'rancisco, 
March  21.  1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Rayhurn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  am  gen- 
erally In  support  of  the  concept  of  manda- 
tory imprisonment  for  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  committed  with  firearms.  It  Is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  extend  my  support 
to  such  a  concept  because  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  measvires  which  altogether  pro- 
scribe the  exercise  of  Judicial  discretion  are 
generally  antithetical  to  the  best  Interests 
of  a  fair  Judicial  system.  One  need  not  con- 
template for  too  long  to  envision  situations 
In  which  the  imposition  of  a  mandatory 
Imprisonment  sentence  would  do  a  manifest 
Injustice  both  to  a  specific  defendant  and  to 
the  larger  society  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  the  fallvu-e  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  generally  (and  the  Judiciary 
specifically)  to  curb  the  extensive  mlsiise  of 
firearms  compels  strong,  forceful  action. 
Over  100,000  Americans  were  assaulted  with 
firearms  last  year.  That  such  a  phenomena 
exists  is  unconscionable  In  a  society  which 
purports  to  be  peaceful. 

The  experience  with  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing laws  for  crimes  committed  with  firearms 
In  both  Florida  and  Massachusetts  appears 
to  have  produced  some  success  In  reducing 
robberies  committed  with  g\uis.  Inasmuch  as 
the  last  decade  has  shown  that  such  suc- 
cesses m  reducing  high  fear  crimes  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  the  legislation  which  you 
have  Introduced  (H.R.  1559)  may  serve  as  an 
Important  symbolic  step  toward  a  strong 
socletsJ.  condemnation  of  the  Intolerable 
level  of  firearm-related  violence  which  per- 
meates our  society.  Such  a  measure  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  Increasing  Individual  ac- 
countability for  crimes  conunltted  with  guns. 

I  would  be  happy  to  testify  In  behalf  of 
this  measure  If  my  testimony  wUl  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  Freitas,  Jr. 


City  op  Whittier,  Calip., 

March  11,  1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  I  have  reviewed  H.R. 
1559  which  you  Introduced  with  a  number 
of  co-sponsors.  I  feel  this  Is  an  excellent  blU 
and  long  overdue. 

I  feel  one  of  the  strong  points  of  yo\ir  bill 
is  the  fact  that  the  sentence  cannot  be  sus- 
pended and  cannot  be  served  concturently 
with  another  sentence  Involving  a  federal 
crime. 

lAw  enforcement  Is  deeply  grateful  fc«" 
your  efforts  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  certain 
that  passtige  of  bills  such  as  this  would  af- 
ford a  much  higher  degree  of  safety  to  our 
commimities. 
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Please  contact  me  tf 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 


I  c  tn  be  of  further 
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world-famous    cardiovascular 
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April  6) .  Though  metoprolol 
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pranolol — a  non-selective  blocker;  a  question 
of  tumorlgenlclty  In  "one  or  two"  of  the 
other  known  20  beta  blockers  (but  not  meto- 
prolol) ;  and  that  metoprolol  can  be  obtained 
on  an  emergency  basis — for  example,  for  pa- 
tients who  suffer  respiratory  effects  and  other 
Intolerable  side  effects  from  propranolol. 

CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW? 

Drs.  DeBakey  and  Ahlqulst  clearly  view  the 
metoprolol  Issue  as  only  the  latest  example 
of  PDA  muddling  amid  this  country's  lag 
behind  Eiu'ope  in  producing  effective  new 
drugs. 

"It's  time  to  place  the  spotlight  of  public 
scrutiny  on  the  way  PDA  regulations  vir- 
tually rewrite  the  law,"  Is  the  way  Dr.  De- 
Bakey put  It.  "We're  constantly  told  that  the 
regulations  are  simply  a  means  of  Imple- 
menting measures  passed  by  Congress,"  he 
added.  "But  the  fact  Is  that  the  regulations 
are  becoming  increasingly  more  stringent 
and  limiting  than  the  law.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  review  the  way  In  which  Its 
laws  are  being  translated  Into  regulations." 
"There  Is  no  question,"  he  added,  "that  a 
lag  Is  taking  place  In  the  availability  of  new 
drugs  in  the  United  States,  compared  to 
Europe.  Propranolol  Itself  was  a  case  In 
point." 

The  pioneer  cardiovascular  surgeon 
stressed  that  he  had  no  direct  knowledge  of 
metoprolol,  but  has  been  informed  by  cardi- 
ologists that  It  was  a  useful  agent.  The  delay 
In  approval  of  such  drugs,  he  emphasized. 
Illustrated  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
constantly  expanding,  obstructive  maze  of 
regulations  that  serve  to  block,  rather  than 
expedite,  the  passage  of  useful  new  modali- 
ties from  the  research  laboratory  to  the  prac- 
ticing clinician. 

Turning  to  his  own  specialty,  Dr.  DeBakey 
observed  that  "the  prosthetic  artery, 
aneurysmal  patches  and  other  vascular  pros- 
theses would  not  be  here  today  if  we'd  had 
to  comply  25  years  ago  with  current  FDA 
regulations." 

From  Dr.  Ahlquist's  standpoint,  a  major 
cause  of  FDA  delays  In  releasing  new  drugs 
is  the  agency's  refusal  "to  accept  the  results 
of  European  experience." 

"Propranolol  had  been  used  In  England  for 
the  treatment  of  hypertension  since  1965,  but 
It  was  only  in  1976  that  the  PDA  authorized 
It  for  high  blood  pressure  In  the  United 
States.  There  is  nothing  In  the  law,  I  believe, 
that  says  this  Is  the  only  procedure  that  can 
be  followed,"  the  scientist  declared. 

"The  issue  at  present  does  not  simply  cen- 
ter on  metoprolol.  The  Swedes,  for  example, 
have  been  using  1-prepalol  for  16  years,  but 
it's  still  barred  in  this  country." 

Dr.  Ahlqulst,  who  is  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  Pharmacology,  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  added:  "The  trouble  is  that  you 
can't  legislate  medical  science.  The  laws 
should  be  rewritten  so  that  scientists,  not 
bureaucrats,  make  the  decisions." 

REGTTLATIONS :     AN    OBSTACLE 

Support  for  the  views  of  Drs.  DeBakey  and 
Ahlqulst  came  from  other  investigators  with 
whom  Medical  Tribune  talked.  There  was  very 
nearly  a  consensus  that  FDA  regulators  are 
a  major  obstacle  to  release  of  safe  and  effec- 
tive new  compounds. 

"One  of  the  results  of  the  FDA  regulations 
is  that  costs  of  new  drugs  are  skyrocketing, 
compared  to  prices  elsewhere,"  said  Dr.  Eliot 
Corday,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles.  "I  was  In- 
volved in  Investigation  of  a  new  antlcholes- 
terol  agent.  It  would  have  cost  only  a  few 
pennies  initially.  By  the  time  all  of  the  FDA 
requirements  had  been  met,  the  drug  was 
costing  the  patient  80  cents  a  day.  The  effects 
of  the  regulations  are  felt,  across  the  board, 
raising  the  costs  of  medical  care  in  every 
area." 

"The  delays  are  extraordinary,"  declared 
Dr.  A.  N.  Brest,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Jeffer- 
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son  Medical  School,  Philadelphia.  "Proprano- 
lol was  one  case  in  point.  Another  was  clonl- 
«iine — I  was  one  of  the  first  Investigators  on 
clonldine.  Do  you  know  how  far  that  goes 
back?  Ten  years!" 


RESULTS  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SURVEY  OF  THE  19TH  OHIO  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1977,  I  sent  out  approximately 
155.000  questionnaires  to  the  residents  of 
my  congressional  district,  which  is  the 
19th  Ohio  District.  In  that  questionnaire, 
I  asked  my  constituents  their  opinions  on 
some  of  the  major  issues  facing  our  coun- 
try, including  the  economy,  the  natural 
gas  emergency,  the  environment,  law  en- 
forcement, health,  abortion.  Government 
reorganization,  foreign  affairs,  presiden- 
tial actions,  and  others. 

Approximately  19,200  questionnaires 
were  completed  and  returned  to  me, 
many  of  them  answered  by  both  husband 
and  wife.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  my 
questionnaire  survey  have  now  been  com- 
piled, and  they  are  both  interesting  and 
significant.  I  am  Inserting  those  results  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  for  the  informa- 
tion and  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  results  of 
the  questionnaire  follow: 

Questionnaire  Results 
(Answers  In  percent] 

section  I — THE   ECONOMY 

1.  Which  of  the  following  policies  do  you 
favor  to  stimulate  the  economy?  (check  only 
one) 

(a)  tax  cuts  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses combined  with  a  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  program 43 

(b)  tax  cuts  for  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses with  no  public  service  jobs 
program    26 

(c)  an  expanded  public  service  and 
public  works  jobs  program  with  no 
tax  cuts 26 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  passage  of  legislation 
guaranteeing  jobs,  either  in  the  private  sec- 
tor or  the  public  sector,  for  all  adult  Ameri- 
cans who  are  willing  and  able  to  work? 

Yes 65 

No 36 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  In  the  overall 
level  of  Federal  spending  even  if  It  means 
an  increase  in  unemployment? 

Yes 83 

No 47 

section  n — THE   natural   gas   EMERGENCY 

4.  Which  of  the  following  actloiu  do  you 
favor  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas?  (check  only  one) 

(a)  retain  the  present  price  controls 
on  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  and 
have  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
strictly  control  the  natural  gas  com- 
panies             63 

(b)  deregulate  natural  gas  prices  and 
permit  prices  to  be  determined  by 
supply  and  demand 24 

(c)  have  the  Federal  Government  take 
over  the  natural  gas  Industry 23 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  utility 
stamp  program,  similar  to  the  food  stamp 
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program,  to  assist  elderly  and  poor  people  in 
meeting  the  high  cost  of  utilities? 

Yes 61 

No 39 

SECTION  m — THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Do  you  favor: 

6.  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  new  automobile  engines 
that  would  be  energy-efficient,  economical, 
meet  environmental  standards,  and  reduce 
our  dependence  on  Imported  oil? 

Yes 60 

No 50 

7.  an  Increase  In  Federal  spending  for  re- 
search and  development  of  new  energy 
sources  such  as  solar,  wind  and  geothermal? 

Yes 76 

No 24 

8.  an  income  tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  In- 
sulating a  family's  principal  residence? 

Yes 67 

No 33 

9.  low-Interest,  long-term  loans  to  home- 
owners and  builders  for  the  purchase  of 
solar  or  wind  energy  equipment? 

Yes 69 

No 31 

SECTION  IV — LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

Do  jou  favor: 

10.  Legislation  giving  courts  the  power  to 
deny  bail  to  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence? 

Yes 86 

No    _   14 

11.  Legislation  to  make  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies  (F.B.I.,  C.I.A.,  etc.)  more  ac- 
countable to  the  Congress  without  endanger- 
ing their  legitimate  information-gathering 
operations? 

Yes    72 

No    22 

SECTION    V — HEALTH 

12.  Which  Statement  comes  closest  to  your 
views  about  health  Insurance? 

(a)  Congress  should  enact  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  national  health  Insurance 
program  for  every  American  covering 
nearly  all  health  care  services "41 

(b)  Congress  should  create  r  national 
health  Insurance  program  that  would 

_cover  only  catastrophic  Illnesses  term 
hospitalization  31 

(c)  Congress  should  leave  the  current 
health  care  system  alone  and  rely  on 
private  Insurance  companies  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  rising  costs 

of  medical  and  hospital  care 28 

SECTION   IV — ABORTION 

13.  Which  of  these  statements  best  de- 
scribes your  views  on  abortion?  (check  only 
one) 

(a)  amend  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
hibit all  abortions 10 

(b)  permit  abortions  only  when  the 
mother's  life  is  in  danger 43 

(c)  permit  abortion  on  demand 47 

SECTION    vn GOVERNMENT    REORGANIZATION 

Do  you  favor: 

15.  legislation  to  abolish  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  direct  pop- 
ular vote? 

Yes    01 

No ...::::::::::::::::::::::::  I 

16.  legislation  to  require  full  public  dis- 
closure of  all  Income,  expenditures  and  ac- 
tivities of  lobbyists? 
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Yes 95 

No    6 

17.  Congress  granting  broad  powers  to  the 
President  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Grovernment? 

Yes 66 

No    34 

SECTION    vm FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

Do  you  favor : 

18.  restricting  U.S.  military  and  economic 
aid  to  countries  which  violate  basic  human 
rights? 

Yes 91 

No    9 

19.  stricter  safety  standards  for  domestic 
and  foreign  oil  tankeis  which  transport  oil 
to  American  ports  in  order  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion caused  by  oil  spills? 

Yes    99 

No 1 

20.  giving  up  some  o«f  our  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  in  order  to  Insure  friend- 
ly relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama? 

Yes 32 

No 68 

21.  the  U.S.  Government  speaking  out 
against  the  repression  of  political  dissidents 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  it  might  mean 
straining  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Yes 68 

No    32 

SECTION    IX PRESIDENTIAL    ACTIONS 

Do  you  favor  the  following  Presidential 
actions? 

22.  President  Ford's  pardon  of  former 
President  Nixon  for  any  and  all  offenses  Mr. 
Nixon  may  have  committed  against  the 
United  States  during  his  years  as  President? 

Yes 30 

No    70 

23.  President  Carter's  pardon  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  draft  evaders  who  were  not  in- 
volved in  a  violent  act? 

Yes 43 

No 67 

SECTION   X — GENERAL 

24.  Congressman  Carney  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  as  a 
private  corporation,  and  restore  the  former 
U.S.  Post  Office  as  a  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Are  you  In  favor  of  such  a 
bill?  77%  yes,  23%  no. 

25.  Are  you  in  favor  of  legislation  to  allow 
parents  an  Income  tax  credit  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  children's  college  or  vocational 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level?  73% 
yes,  27%  no. 

26.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  three 
most  Important  national  Issues  facing  the 
U.S.  Congress.  List  in  the  order  of  priority. 

Percent 

1.  Energy  research,  development  and 

conservation I8 

2.  The  economy  and  inflation 16 

3.  Unemployment  and  jobs 14 

4.  Government   reform   and   govern- 

ment   spending 9 

5.  National   security ^ 6 

6.  Health  care  and  health  Insurance.  5 

7.  Crime  5 

8.  Tax  reform 5 

9.  Pollution  and  the  environment 4 

10.  Trust    and    Integrity    In    govern- 

ment    3 

11.  Aid  for  the  elderly 2 

12.  The  congressional  pay  raise 2 

13.  Welfare  reform 2 

14.  Other   g 
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ALL  IS  NOT  LOST 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1977 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
working  in  my  congressional  district  dur- 
ing the  recent  Easter  work  period,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  first  annual 
Grood  Friday  businessmen's  breakfast  in 
Palm  Springs.  This  breakfast  was  spon- 
sored by  the  FamUy  YMCA  of  the  Desert 
and  the  Palm  Desert  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  behalf  of  the  Family  "Y." 

During  this  breakfast  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  a  most  inspiring  speech 
given  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Clark.  Jr..  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Baker  In- 
ternational Corp.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Clark  is  well-known  across  the 
country  as  a  speaker,  Christian  business- 
man, and  an  active  participant  in  the 
YMCA.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  following  speech, 
entitled  "All  Is  Not  Lost,"  to  be  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  statements  made 
on  the  importance  of  the  family,  and  will 
join  me  in  praising  Mr.  Clark  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  this  sorely  needed  mes- 
sage to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people: 

All  Is  Not  Lost 
(By  E.  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 
Some  two  hundred  years  ago  as  this  Na- 
tion saw  its  first  dawn,  the  foundation  of 
its  strength  was  The  Family.  Families  sepa- 
rated by  miles  or  even  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  nearest  neighbors,  fovmd  that  the 
need  to  feed,  clothe  and  house  that  family 
bound  all  members  together  in  a  common 
need  for  each  other.  Father  and  son.  mother 
and  daughter,  found  common  objectives  till- 
ing the  fields,  canning  fruits  and  vegetables, 
building  smoke  houses,  making  clothes,  mak- 
ing candles,  and  even  making  their  own  soap 
from  lard  and  ashes.  For  generation  after 
generation  these  same  objectives  continued 
to  bind  families  together.  No  one  really  even 
contemplated  the  question  of — "what  will 
happen  when  we  can  clothe  everyone,  feed 
everyone,  and  have  a  roof  over  everyone's 
head?" 

By  the  early  Sixties  we  had  truly  reached 
that  point  in  the  United  States.  We  were 
now  driving  the  second  or  the  third  car; 
unworn  suits,  dresses,  and  shoes  hung  in  the 
closets:  there  was  a  main  home,  the  moun- 
tain cabin,  the  beach  hideaway;  the  liquor 
cabinet  was  full  enough  to  destroy  our  liver; 
and  even  though  we  were  becoming  over- 
weight, the  garbage  disposal  was  probably 
the  best  fed  thing  in  the  house.  With  all 
these  things,  the  common  goal  that  had 
bound  the  family  unit  together  had  dis- 
appeared and  for  most,  there  was  nothing 
to  take  its  place.  So,  what  were  we  to  do 
with  ourselves?  For  the  adults  the  answer 
was  easy— enjoy  the  fruits  of  what  this  Na- 
tion had  labored  for,  for  over  175  years.  The 
good  life  became  the  order  of  the  60's  for 
many  who  previoiisly  had  known  only  depres- 
sion, war  rationing  and  post  war  semi-ration- 
ing as  the  United  States  rebuilt  Europe, 
Japan  and  Russia. 

But  for  the  young  people  of  the  post  war 
baby  crop,  this  loss  of  family  objective  was 
devastating.  They  didn't  need  to  work  before 
or  after  school,  they  had  all  the  clothes  they 
needed,  plenty  to  eat  and  somehow  or  other 
it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  many  parents 
that  what  their  families  needed  was  guld- 
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wants,  and  In  their  relationship  with  each 
other,  changed  my  whole  thought  patterns 
and,  in  some  ways,  the  patterns  of  the  way 
that  we  allowed  our  different  family  activi- 
ties to  occur.  As  an  example,  being  only  14 
months  apart,  these  two  boys  always  wanted 
the  same  toys,  the  same  food,  the  same 
friends,  and  battled  continuously  and  com- 
petitively over  almost  eversrthing.  As  you 
might  guess,  with  14  months  making  a  dif- 
ference of  almost  26%  In  their  age  at  the 
six-year  old  level,  the  younger  had  a  difficult 
time  in  winning  his  share  of  the  battles  and 
very  shortly  It  became  evident  to  me  that  we 
had  to  force  them  to  mix  In  different  circles 
of  friends  to  avoid  this  competitiveness: 
which  we  did  with  a  very  positive  effect  on 
their  relationships. 

This  same  opportunity  to  see  each  of  our 
five  sons  as  unique  individuals  was  a  con- 
tinuing value  from  our  Y  Clubs.  In  Gray-Y, 
I  saw  the  beginnings  of  leadership  as  each 
of  the  boys  took  their  turn  at  leading  the 
Gray-Y  Club.  They  had  to  go  through  the 
agonies  of  trying  to  get  15  boys  of  varying 
backgrounds  and  opinions  to  decide  what 
they  were  going  to  do  and  how  they  were 
going  to  do  It.  I  can  vividly  remember  that 
the  goal  of  one  of  the  clubs  (in  which  Dan, 
our  No.  4  son  was  Involved)  was  to  try  to 
brighten  at  least  one  day  in  each  month  for 
the  hopelessly  crippled  children  at  Rancho 
Los  Amigos  in  Downey.  We  used  to  hold  our 
meetings  with  them  and  we  used  to  play 
Bingo,  an  always  popular  game,  using  candy 
or  small  donations  from  the  club  treasury  as 
Bingo  prizes.  One  in  our  group  would  call 
out  the  numbers  and  others  would  place  the 
markers  on  the  cards  for  those  kids  who 
were  paralyzed  or  in  Iron  lungs.  On  one  of 
our  visits,  we  were  in  a  ward  where  a  young 
black  girl,  about  13  years  old,  had  a  tragic 
case  of  spastic  palsy  and  could  neither  con- 
trol her  hands  nor  her  saliva  functions.  None 
of  the  kids  could  quite  brave  the  danger  of 
being  drolled  on  to  put  the  beans  on  her 
bingo  card.  Without  prompting,  Dan  sat 
down  beside  her  and,  with  a  Kleenex  to  clean 
up  his  hands  and  her  chin,  they  played 
bingo  together  for  a  full  hour.  As  I  saw  that 
particular  son  last  year — then  a  Junior  in 
college — with  a  beard,  bushy  sideburns, 
flappy  Jeans  with  ripped  seams,  (for  which  I 
have  no  great  love),  I  saw  past  those  out- 
ward signs  that  irritated  me  to  see  the  same 
boy  who  sat  down  in  Christian  love  with 
that  little  girl  when  no  one  else  would. 
Neither  disheveled  clothes  nor  beard  will 
dim  that  vision. 

But.  of  all  the  experiences — at  least  for 
the  young  men  of  our  family,  camp  counsel- 
ling at  YMCA  camp  has  left  its  Imprint  of 
values  on  their  personalities  as  has  no  other 
single  event.  For  the  first  time,  they  were 
now  really  accountable  for  eight  other  hu- 
man beings — for  their  safety,  their  cleanli- 
ness, for  answering  the  questions  of  what 
shall  they  do — and.  all  of  a  sudden,  they 
found  themselves  saying,  "Now,  wash  your 
teeth  before  you  go  to  bed — clean  up  your 
bunk — change  your  underwear — say  your 
prayers" — rather  than  hearing  those  same 
things.  And,  life  took  on  an  entirely  different 
perspective  and  something  happened  from 
within  to  their  attitude  and  their  outlook 
toward  me.  toward  -their  mother,  and  par- 
ticularly toward  their  younger  brothers  and 
sister  that  I  had  been  unable  to  achieve  from 
the  outside  with  all  of  my  persuasion. 

But.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  the  values  I  have  found  in  the  Y  have 
iniu-ed  only  to  our  kids.  Many  were  very  per- 
sonal for  me  in  my  own  business  growth.  As 
I  began  to  work  on  YMCA  boards  and  com- 
mittees and  got  Into  a  campaign  to  build  a 
new  YMCA  in  Downey,  I  found  a  whole  new 
learning  experience  in  leadership  as  quite 
different  from  by  business  experience  where 
Job  security,  promotion,  bonxises.  stock  op- 
tions, and  pay  increases,  were  normal  motlva- 
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tlonal  tools.  I  found  that  these  motivations 
were  not  available  in  YMCA  work.  You  could 
not  wave  a  bonus  or  a  promotion  In  front  of 
people  as  an  Incentive.  You  had  to  work  to- 
ward a  common  belief  among  people  that 
what  you  were  about  to  do  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  You  had  to  build  together,  a 
vision  in  people's  minds  that  the  effort  was 
worth  the  time  and  sacrifice  and  that  the 
values  given  to  the  family  or  the  community 
truly  made  it  a  worthwhile  goal.  Thus,  the 
whole  concept  of  goal -setting  and  participa- 
tion in  the  choices  of  setting  goals  for  a 
higher  level  of  achievement  came  Into  a  new 
focus  for  me.  I  saw  the  way  In  which  a  com- 
mon belief  and  a  common  purpose  in  groups 
of  people  could  cause  them  to  work  together 
and  share  the  Joys  of  achievement  together 
and  began  to  try  to  use  this  knowledge  in 
business  endeavors  to  de-emphasize  the  pay- 
check and  emphasize  the  values  of  what  you 
are  doing. 

I  also  found  that  working  with  YMCA  boys 
and  girls  was  a  particularly  rewarding  ex- 
perience to  me  not  only  in  learning  how  to 
break  down  the  communication  barrier  be- 
tween generations,  but  In  learning  to  under- 
stand the  value  system  of  the  contemporaries 
of  my  own  children.  As  you  might  guess,  I 
found  this  much  easier  to  do  with  groups 
outside  my  family  than  with  my  own  chil- 
dren. Frankly,  I  felt  that  such  discussions 
with  my  own  children  might  be  perceived 
as    probing,    interrogating,    or    questioning, 
rather    than    exchanging    ideas;    but,    prin- 
cipally. I  was  afraid  that  I  might  not  do  it 
properly  and.  in  my  ineptness.  damage  the 
relationship    within    our    family    circle.    I 
sought  out  the  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas 
with  both  college  students  and  high  school 
students.   I   can   remember   one   conference 
particularly,  "Project  Sunrise,"  put  on  by  the 
Pacific  Region  of  the  YMCA  for  young  men 
and  young  women  at  the  college  level.  This 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  Vietnam  War  and 
shortly  after  the  burning  and  bombing  of 
the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  America.  I  was 
asked  to  participate  on  the  subject  of  "How 
to  effect  change  in  our  society  and  do  so 
within  the  system."  As  I  tried  to  enter  the 
subject,  it  became  obvious  that  I  was  going 
to  get  nowhere  until  this  group  of  roughly 
50  young  men  and  women  knew  who  I  was, 
what  my  values  really  were,  and  had  made  a 
collective  Judgment  as  to  whether  I  should 
be  listened  to  or  not.  I  had  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  being  asked  how  much  money  I 
made,  how  much  I  was  worth,  what  was  I 
doing  with  my  money,  how  did  I  feel  about 
having  money  when  people  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  were  starving  to  death.  In  really 
dealing  with  some  of  my  personal  values  In 
this  sort  of  spotlight.  I  found  that  most  of 
them  remained  reasonable  and  viable,  even 
when  twisted  and  turned  and  looked  at  from 
all  angles.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
benchmarks  to  which  1  had  applied  blind 
faith  and  assumed  to  be  true  turned  out  to 
be   hollow  shells   when  I   tried  to   explain 
them,  and  I  frankly  went  through  a  very 
shaking  experience  of  discarding  some  of  the 
things  that  for  over  40  years  I  had  held  to  be 
self-evident  truths.  Since  that  time  I  have 
worked  at  creating  a  recurring  opportunity 
of  testing  my  values  with  young  minds,  un- 
fettered by  beliefs   and  prejudices  of  the 
past. 

Within  the  last  couple  of  years.  I  have  fi- 
nally "pluckered"  up  the  courage  to  try 
within  my  own  family  circle  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  found  to  be  extremely  val- 
uable in  YMCA  groups  and  In  the  business 
environment  In  which  we  try  to  work  at 
Baker.  Two  years  Eigo,  we  got  our  entire  fam- 
ily together  Including  all  daughters-in- 
law  and  grandmothers,  to  try  something,  the 
Intent  of  which  was  to  strengthen  our  family 
circle.  Unfortunately,  the  death  of  a  close 
friend  of  my  mother's  prevented  her  from 
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being  there,  but  other  than  that,  all  of  the 
living  first-blood  relatives  of  my  wife  and  I 
were  gathered  for  this  particular  occasion. 
With  a  list  of  some  60  human  needs  avail- 
able as  a  thought  provoker,  each  member  of 
our  family  was  asked  to  select  from  that  list 
the  five  human  needs  most  Important  to  each 
at  that  particular  moment  in  time.  I  might 
add  that  Just  the  process  of  doing  this,  even 
if  it  is  never  shared,  can  be  very  valuable 
in  sorting  out  what  Is  Important  to  you  and 
what  is  not  Important  to  you  and  clarifying 
your  current  most  important  goals  In  life. 

The  objective  of  sharing  this  output  with 
each  other  was  very  simple.  In  relating  with 
each  other,  we  could  go  out  of  our  way  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  on  something  that  was 
important  to  each  other  If  we  only  knew 
what  It  was  that  was  really  Important  to 
the  other  person.  There  are '  1 1  of  us  In- 
volved In  this  exercise  and  the  sheer  open- 
ness with  which  the  subjects  were  dealt  had 
a  dramatically  strengthening  effect  on  our 
family  circle.  I  also  found  my  blood  virtually 
turning  to  ice  water  when  I  saw  how  many 
of  the  needs  and  most  important  wants  of 
my  family  members  could  be  tied  back  to 
the  way  things  had  happened  within  the  fam- 
ily throughout  the  prior  years  and  the  im- 
pacts that  we  had  had  on  each  other 
throughout  the  prior  years,  and  I  could  not 
help  but  think  If  I  had  only  had  the  courage 
to  try  this  earlier  we  could  have  been  offer- 
ing each  other  more  of  a  helping  hand  over 
the  years  than  had  actually  occurred. 

I  can  tell  you  that  this  exercise  caused  a 
real  change  in  my  views  and  in  my  interact- 
ing with  others.  For  example,  one  of  my  sons 
has  gone  into  teaching  and  coaching  within 
the  Catholic  school  system  where  his  finan- 
cial opportunities  are  clearly  limited.  It  was 
very  important  to  him  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  members  would  not  think  less  of  him 
because  he  was  turning  his  back  on  the  fi- 
nancial side  of  life  In  favor  of  a  teaching 
and  coaching  role  which  were  very  dear  and 
important  to  him.  I  have  subsequently  tried 
to  show  my  own  support  of  the  Importance 
of  this  role  by  conducting  management 
training  seminars  for  the  administrators  of 
our  local  Catholic  high  school  and  by  teach- 
ing classes  for  that  particular  son  as  an  out- 
side resource  person. 

For  another  son.  who  is  a  political  science 
major  in  college  and  very  interested  in  our 
political  system,  I  have  Involved  him  In  the 
preparation  of  legislative  testimony  which  I 
have  given  to  Congress  and  even  written  his 
Ideas  (which  Improved  the  testimony)  into 
the  record.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  ran  the  projector  for  the  pre- 
sentation. 

Pbr  Grandma,  where  financial  security  is  a 
key  need,  a  lifetime  trust  endowment  to  sup- 
plement Social  Security  and  income  from 
personal  assets  was  an  easy  and  then  obvious 
way  to  help  her  meet  that  need. 

Frankly,  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  Is  that 
during  this  trying  period,  my  wife  and  our 
six  children  found  the  strength  to  climb  over 
the  hurdles  of  the  protests,  the  generation 
gap.  the  hair  gap,  our  oldest  son  going  to 
Vietnam  as  a  foot  soldier.  Watergate,  and 
bribes  in  the  same  way  that  our  founding 
fathers  found  their  strength — from  within 
the  family  circle.  Only  when  we  can  do  this 
within  our  families  can  we  do  it  within  our 
society,  recognizing  not  only  our  own  needs 
and  wants  but  the  needs  and  wants  of  our 
neighbors.  We  must  harness  the  productive 
capability  of  this  Nation  to  serve  our  needs 
and  wants,  not  reject  it  as  an  uncontrollable 
evil.  We  need  national  leaders  who  have  the 
vision  to  cause  us  to  raise  our  sights  from 
self-pity  and  condemnation  of  our  society 
and  cause  us  to  begin  to  look  at  how  we  can 
help  each  other  build  a  new  layer  of  good 
upon  the  foundation  that  200  years  of  effort 
by  our  forefathers  has  given  us.  We  need 
cooperation  particularly  from  the  television 
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media.  They,  too,  have  a  social  responsibility 
which  rises  above  the  Nielson  ratings  achiev- 
able by  focusing  on  the  tragedy  of  those  who 
had  in  fact  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of 
the  times.  When  only  this  is  shown  over  and 
over  again,  we  come  to  wonder  if  the  whole 
world  doesn't  stink!  The  T.V.  camera  seems 
to  have  been  attracted  to  show  In  unrealistic 
magnified  perspective,  the  spot  on  the  rug 
rather  than  the  beauty  of  the  room.  Jesus 
said,  "Let  he  who  hath  no  sin  cast  the  first 
stone."  We  need  to  also  look  up  to  the  glory 
of  the  heavens  as  well  as  our  opportunities  of 
this  world  and  set  new  purposes  and  goals  in 
life  In  a  balanced  perspective. 

Easter  is  a  time  of  reassessment,  a  time  of 
renewal,  a  time  for  new  vows.  Let's  vow  to 
return  to  the  strength  that  founded  this 
Nation — the  Family  Circle — and  rebuild  that 
strength.  From  that  strength  and  using  the 
same  skills,  let's  then  reach  out  a  helping 
hand  Instead  of  a  mailed  fist  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  rebuild  the  faith  In  each  other  that 
once  welded  this  Nation  together.  Let  us 
elect  leaders  who  can  give  us  a  vision  and 
National  goals  that  will  lead  to  fulfillment 
rather  than  frustration.  Let  us  pass  on  a 
heritage  to  our  grandchildren  as  good  as  the 
one  we  received  from  our  grandfathers. 

In  order  to  do  this,  I  feel  we  should  con- 
sider adding  something  to  a  slogan  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  200  years  and  is  stIU 
printed  on  the  coins  we  carry  In  our  pocket 
today.  That  slogan  now  says  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST,  and  I  think  we  should  add  to  that 
another  phrase  which  says  AND  NOW  DEAR 
GOD.  HELP  US  TO  LEARN  TO  TRUST  EACH 
OTHER. 
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GENO  BARONI'S  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
extend  my  personal  congratulations  to 
my  dear  friend.  Monsignor  Geno  Baroni, 
upon  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  Consumer  Affairs  and  Regula- 
tory Functions. 

As  a  priest,  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs,  and 
dedicated  American.  Geno  Baroni  has 
championed  the  cause  of  urban  America ; 
from  the  central  cities  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods: from  so-called  urban  blight  to  the 
.ioy  of  experiencing  the  Nation's  count- 
less ethnic  festivals.  Geno's  innovations 
and  activities  deserve  our  praise,  admi- 
ration, and  appreciation  for  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  social  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  16  which  recognizes 
Geno's  many  accomplishments  and  his 
innovative  approach  to  problem  solving. 
Geno  Baroni's  War  on  Poverty 
(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 

Before  "Roots"  became  a  best-seller,  tele- 
vision series  and  national  pastime,  there  was 
Geno  Baroni. 

Since  the  fabled  melting  pot  boiled  over 
in  the  racial  and  ethnic  polarization  of  the 
1960s.  Geno  Baroni  has  been  talking  about 
"who  am  I,  the  identity  issue,  the  issue  that 
won't  go  away,  the  issue  of  background." 

For  the  46-year  old  Catholic  priest,  roots 
means  neighborhood.  Both  are  In  the.se  days. 


suggesting  that  Geno  Baroni  may  Just  be  a 
man  whose  time  has  come  Social  activist- 
cum  gadfly  to  the  liberal  establishment.  Ba- 
roni is  moving  Into  a  new  arena  as  assistant 
secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for.  according  to  his  own  Job  desrlption, 
"neighborhoods,  non -governmental  organiza- 
tions and  consumer  protection." 

"I  don't  think  a  lot  of  people  understand 
what  I'm  going  to  do  or  where  I  come  from," 
Baroni  said  recently.  Where  he's  coming  from 
is  easier  to  understand,  however,  than  how 
that  translates  into  policies  and  programs  at 
HUD. 

Like  a  veteran  retelling  war  stories,  Baroni 
reviewed  his  life  and  times  over  a  hamburger 
at  Trio's  Restaurant,  a  neighborhood  eatery 
around  the  corner  from  his  National  Center 
for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  at  1521  16th  St.  NW. 
Trio's  Is  an  Informal  place  where  his  friend, 
the  late  Dr.  George  Wiley,  launched  the  wel- 
fare rights  movement  of  the  iQeOs.  It  was 
sort  of  a  war  room  then,  where  social  ac- 
tivists would  meet  to  draw  up  strategies  for 
change. 

Like  a  battle  tactician,  Baroni  drew  circles 
and  lines  on  any  available  scrap  of  paper  to 
illustrate  his  points.  It  was  like  a  nostalgia 
trip  through  a  turbulent  time  that  Is  only 
yesterday  but  seems  light  years  away. 

He  came  from  the  coal  mining  region  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  where  his  father,  an 
Italian  Immigrant,  worked  for  47  years.  "The 
Episcopalians  owned  the  coal  mines,  the 
Methodists  and  Lutherans  were  the  bosses, 
and  the  Italians,  Hungarians  and  Appala- 
chians, we  dug  the  coal,"  he  said. 

"We  all  went  to  the  same  company  store 
and  the  same  public  school,  and  the  bosses' 
daughters  were  our  teachers  in  the  grade 
school.  They  were  great  Americanlzers.  you 
know.  Melting  pot.  'These  are  the  foreigners 
kids,'  you  know.  I  didn't  speak  English  until 
I  went  to  grade  school." 

He  lived  In  the  small  mining  town  of 
Acosta,  whose  children  "were  looked  down 
upon  because  we  came  out  from  the  sticks 
on  the  school  bus"  to  Somerset,  the  county 
seat,  to  become  Americanized  In  "the  Pro- 
testant school." 

Baroni  was  ordained  in  1966  from  Mt.  St. 
Mary's,  a  small  Catholic  college  In  Emmlts- 
biu-g,  Md.,  near  the  Pennsylvania  border.  He 
Is  now  on  the  school's  board  of  directors, 
along  with  Peter  F.  O'Malley,  an  Irish  kid 
from  Clinton.  Mass..  who  Is  president  of  the 
Washington  Capitols  hockey  team. 

After  a  stint  as  a  parish  priest  In  working 
class  neighborhoods  of  Altoona  and  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  Baroni  came  to  Washington  in 
1960  to  attend  Catholic  University,  but  there 
was  a  bureaucratic  snafu  and  he  wound  up 
walking  the  streets  of  Shaw,  in  the  inner 
city,  and  living  at  the  St.  Paul  and  Augustine 
Rectory  at  1425  V  St.  NW. 

Before  the  federal  war  on  poverty.  Baroni 
was  becoming  Involved  in  neighborhood  pro- 
grams from  the  church  as  well  as  coordinat- 
ing Catholic  participation  in  the  1963  March 
on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  equality. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Great  Society,  he 
became  part  of  a  clerical  mafia  that  domi- 
nated the  District's  politics  of  poverty.  The 
group  also  Included  Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  now 
DC.  Delegate  to  Congress.  Channlng  E.  Phil- 
lips and  others.  "We  were  like  traveling  in  a 
little  pack."  Baroni  recalled. 

The  ghetto  priest  was  pushing  social  pro- 
grams for  poor  blacks  his  own  family  In 
Pennsylvania  could  not  comprehend.  His 
truck-driving  brother-in-law  would  say, 
"We're  making  it.  Why  can't  they?" 

"We'd  get  into  an  argument."  said  Baroni, 
"and  my  mother  would  say,  'Shut  up  and 
stop  fighting.  It's  Thanksgiving." "  Baroni's 
youngest  brother,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to 
Vietnam.  "He  didn't  relate  to  Abbie  Hoffman, 
Angela  Davis,  Dr.  King.  He  went  off  to  war 
because  my  old  man  said,  'We  beat  Hitler. 
You're  supposed  to  fight  for  your  country. 
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America."  I  say,  "This  war  Is 
'You  ain't  the  President.'  " 
By  1968,  the  brother-ln- 
off,  the  antiwar  movement 
"and  I  was  getting  concerned 
atlon  of  Middle  America- 
economic,     social,     cultviral 
wondered  how  was  I  ever 
for  what  I  was  concerned 
erty.  the  cities  .  .  . 

"Here  I  come  from  the 
here  I  was  In  the  ghetto," 
same  time  In  the  60's.    ._ 
inteUectual/mlnorlty  thing 
guy  at  Harvard  gave  a  lecturt 
of  us  up  here  are  enlightenep 
people  at  the  bottom.'  The 
were  the  enemy." 

The  1968  assassinations 
deeply  affected  Baronl's 
a  white  person  in  a  black 
came  concerned  about  the 
tween  white  and  black  in 
polarization  between  groups. 
He  began  looking  for  the 
that  could  unite  ethnic 
blacks  and  left  14th  Street 
of  those  Issues   In 
cities. 

"I  was  concerned  about 
the  burden  of  social  change, 
to   shape   and   share   the 
change,"  he  said.  In  the 
ethnic)  people  were  the 
tual,  tar  liberal  left  began 
them  ...  So  in  1972,  here's 
D.C.  voting  for  McGovern. 
Lyndon    Johnson    landslide 
landslide." 

Baroni  founded  the 
Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  and. 
and  private  grants,  initlatei  I 
programs  in  45  cities.  "I  bega:  i 
pie  live  in  neighborhoods, 
from  them,"  he  said. 

Prom  his  programs  „ 

such  as  Rep.  Barbara  Mlkulslfl 
Baltimore.  The  Neighborhood 
(NUP).   a  citizen   lobby  in 
George's  County,  also  sprung 
In  the  flve-towns  area  of 
next  to  the  District  line,  he 
white  were  able  to  unite 
Issues    of    transportation 
didn't  try  to  deal  with  the  _ 
right  away,"  Baroni  recalled 
stop  the  freeway,  a  bridge 

Forsaking  the  melting  pot 
saving    the    nelghborhood.<v- 
ideas  translate   into  HUD 
Baronl's  "consumer"  mandatel" 
to  think  about  It. 

"I  Intend  ...  I  hope  to 
policy  team  In  terms  that 
revltallzatlon  of  the   city,' 
measuring  his  words.  "I'm  „ 
velop  some  programs,  some 
Just  like  I  did  at  the  Center 
parties,  non-governmental 
hood  groups.  .  .  . 

"See,  neighborhoods  have 
of  urban  policy.  We  ran 
them,  right?  We  did  urban  ._ 
right?  We  destroyed  nelghbo 
to   save   them.   Remember? 
Vietnam." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certalii 
leagues  will  join  me  in 
felt  congratulations  to 
touched  the  lives  of  all  ^ 
in  wishing  him  continued 
cess  in  his  new  job.  It  is 
of  the  Department  of 
Development  and  all 
Baroni  is  on  our  team. 
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WHAT  IS  A  SOLDIER? 


April  19,  1977 


had  been  laid 
as  in  full  swing, 
about  the  alien- 
alienation  was 
political — and 
to  get  support 
Justice,  pov- 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF  NEW   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  into  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  from 
the  March  14,  1977,  Army  Times.  This  is 
an  article  that  I  believe  all  should  read. 
What  Is  a  Soldier? 
(By  Col.  Mike  Malone) 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. — The  other  day,  I 
was  giving  a  talk  to  basic  and  advanced 
course  officers  at  Port  Harrison,  Ind.  I'd  fin- 
ished condemning  the  pernicious  nature  of 
the  "civilian  equivalency"  theme,  and  about 
the  uniqueness  of  the  soldier.  The  question 
period  began.  A  lieutenant  asked:  "Sir,  would 
you  please  give  us  your  definition  of  a 
'soldier?' " 

I  tried  to  wing  It  and  define  "soldier."  I 
didn't  do  worth  a  damn. 

Many  people  have  tried  to  define  "soldier." 
Gen.  C.  T.  Lanham  did  a  real  Job  with  a  beau- 
tiful poem,  "Soldier,"  in  Infantry  Journal, 
In  1936.  Some  people  define  a  soldier  as  a 
"summer  chimney."  Lately,  congressmen 
have  defined  a  soldier  as  a  "civilian  equiva- 
lent." 

Only  a  fool  would  try  to  actually  write  a 
definition  of  "soldier."  But  I'm  going  to  take 
a  crack  at  It. 

A  soldier  is  ...  a  boy,  now  a  man,  telling 
his  ma,  his  father,  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  his  girl  that  he's  "going  In"  ...  a 
line  of  silent  young  men  sitting  on  benches 
In  the  recruiting  station  .  .  .  promises  of  a 
boundless  future,  of  stripes  and  bars,  educa- 
tion, retirement,  medical  care,  PXs  and  com- 
missaries .  .  .  many  forms,  signed  with  little 
comprehension  and  a  world  of  faith  . 
the  long  ride  on  the  Greyhound,  and  the 
loud,  boastful,  hollow,  pitiful  tales  of  touch- 
downs scored,  and  money  made,  and  women 
conquered  ...  a  long  and  sleepless  night  in 
a  strange  hotel,  with  six  men  to  a  room,  and 
a  government-paid  breakfast,  and  more 
Greyhound      .  . 

.  .  .  The  initial  silence  and  uneasy  Jokes 
when  the  MP  waves  the  bus  through  the  gate 
of  the  first  post,  loud  sergeants  with  clip- 
boards and  lists  of  names  ("You  people  git 
over  there!")  ...  the  first,  shattering  look 
in  the  mirror  after  the  barber,  smirking,  have 
done  their  deed  .  .  .  uniforms  that  will 
"shrink,"  or  "you'll  grow  into"  .  .  .  the  first, 
clumsy  attempts  to  splt-shlne  a  boot  .  . 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  a  duffle  bag  with 
the  shoulder  strap  ...  the  end  of  new,  des- 
perately needed  friendships  .  . 

.  .  .  The  first  ragged  formation,  the  count- 
less and  Incomprehenslbe  rules,  the  fear  and 
Insignificance  .  .  .  long  rooms  with  posts 
down  the  center,  and  lined-up  rows  of  lock- 
ers, and  lined-up  double-decked  steel  bunks 
with  bare  webs  of  wire  springs,  and  lined-up, 
slde-by-slde  commodes  .  .  .  schemes,  argu- 
ments, threats  and  bargains  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  upper  and  lov/er  bunks 
the  haughtiness  of  cooks  behind  serving 
tables  in  the  mess  hall  .  .  .  sad,  lonely,  ach- 
ing, hot  and  wet-eyed  homesickness,  and  the 
probing  flashlight  of  the  CQ.  searching  for 
the  white  towels  on  the  bed  foots  of  the  KP 
detail  ...  the  quick  flicker  of  time  between 
lights  out  and  reveille  .  .  . 

Heels  and  tendons  aching  from  new  boots, 
shoulders  black  and  blue  from  the  range 
klckln'  and  stickin'  and  Maggie's  Drawers 
and  constant  threats,  and  break-time  push- 
ups, and  the  strange,  new  sound — snap! of 


rifle  rounds  passing  close  by  overhead  .  . 
exploring  the  flrst  intriguing  mysteries  of 
C-ratlons  .  .  .  lips  burnt  on  a  hot  canteen 
cup,  the  search  for  brass  In  the  grass,  and 
the  droning  voice  in  the  tower,  and  the  ser- 
geants' chlny  boots,  .  .  .  and  raking  sand,  and 
painting  rocks,  and  signs:  "Fighting  First," 
"Second  to  None,"  "Dirty  Third,"  "Fearless 
Fourth"   .   .   . 

The  wonder,  magic,  and  confusion  of  Army 
weapons  and  equipment  ("Good  morning, 
men.  Good  morning.  Sergeant !  Today  we  will 
cover  the  nomenclature  and  functioning  of 
the  M-lAl.")  .  .  .  huge  mock-ups,  charts, 
and  scratchy  movies  of  frostbite  horrors  and 
things  venereal  .  .  .  the  downright  haunting 
beauty  of  Jody.  sung  by  unseen  troopers 
moving  somewhere  out  in  the  dawn  ("Jody's 
got  your  gal  and  gone") .  .  .  sleeping  on  the 
springs  with  the  mattress  rolled,  late  on  a 
Friday  night  .  .  .  stencilled  names  put  on 
clothing,  backward,  with  too  much  ink  . 
crying  and  crawling  under  barbed  wire  and 
bullets  .  .  .  the  clenched  flst  and  gritted 
teeth  and  animal  urge  to  smash  a  flst  into 
the  face  of  authority  .  .  . 

Thin  stationery  with  black  and  gold  Army 
eagles,  and  air  mall  envelopes  .  .  .  long  lines 
of  young  troopers  by  pay  phones  .  .  .  profi- 
ciency tests  and  parades,  and  the  stillness 
and  impotence  of  pistol  belts  and  .45's  hung 
under  fat  officer  bellies  .  .  .  pictiires  for  the 
family  with  uniform,  and  American  flag  and 
a  too-big  hat .  . . 

The  strength  of  a  mother's  hug  ...  the 
wide-eyed  admiration  of  little  brothers  and 
sisters  .  .  .  the  dog,  excited,  wetting  the 
rug  .  .  .  Dad,  a  fellow  man  .  .  .  home-cook- 
ing ...  a  contrived  meaning  for  "S.OJ3."  .  .  . 
outrageous  lies,  war  stories  of  mean  ser- 
geants, physical  agony  and  special  bud- 
dies .  .  .  the  strange  feeling  of  driving  a 
car  again  .  .  .  excitement  at  a  sweetheart's 
front  door,  the  warmth,  of  the  first  kiss  .  .  . 
pride  in  the  uniform,  and  visits  to  the  re- 
cruiter, favorite  teachers,  coaches,  buddies 
and  old  hangouts  .  .  .  the  Inexorable,  too-fast 
passing  of  squares  on  the  kitchen  calen- 
dar ..  .  the  last  supper,  the  manlla  envelope 
with  records,  and  orders,  and  goddam  un- 
manageable, awkward,  sonofabitchln'  duffle- 
bag  .  .  .  last  possible  Greyhound  .  .  th» 
darkness  .  .  . 

Sergeants  with  clipboards  ...  a  payday 
night  on  the  Neon  Strip,  country  music  and 
tough  women  with  hard  eyes,  sateen  skirts, 
and  tiny,  tatooed  butterflies  ...  a  flght  with 
clvlhans  in  a  parking  lot  ("Man,  I  ran  away 
from  home  when  I  found  out  my  mother  was 
a  civilian!")  ...  a  little  diploma,  an  MOS, 
another  stripe,  more  orders,  and  the  unfath- 
omable, omnipotent  mysteries  of  EDCSA,  and 
TDN,  and  WPOA  and  RPTNLTNET  .  .  .  and 
again,  the  damnable  duffiebag  .  .  .  home  and 
sweetheart,  and  time  passing,  and  goodbyes 
and  a  new  post  .  .  .  the  loss  of  Identity,  sig- 
nificance and  personal  worth  at  the  replace- 
ment depot  .  .  .  the  telephone  bargaining  for 
"good  deals"  by  NCOs  and  officers  .  .  .  the 
new  unit,  the  company  sign  with  a  smaller 
sign  beneath  ("NO  AWOLS  In  43  DAYS") 
.  .  .  and  outside  the  orderly  room,  the  full- 
length  mirror  with  a  sign  on  the  glass  ("Sol- 
dier. Check  Yourself")  which  gives  the  sol- 
dier personal  significance  and  a  gift  of  trust 
and  confidence  .  .  .  and  inside  the  orderly 
room,  another  sign  which  takes  It  all  away 
("A  Unit  Does  Well  Only  Those  Things  the 
Boss  Checks!")   .  .  . 

Reveilles,  and  classes,  and  details,  guard 
mounts,  and  guard  posts  .  .  .  bitch  sessions 
with  the  CO,  who  calls  them  something  else 
.  .  .  IG  Inspections,  and  pre-IGs,  and  pre-pre- 
IGs.  officers  and  NCOs  virlth  endless  check- 
lists .  .  .  paint,  paint,  paint  .  .  .  long  weary 
hours  of  cleaning  and  shining,  and  extra 
equipment  hidden  in  ventilator  shafts  .  .  . 
the  disappointing,  antl -climatic,  one  slmplc- 
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assed  question  ("Where  you  from,  son?")  of 
the  Inspector  . . .  the  tiny  paper  balls  of  field- 
stripped  cigarettes  . . .  the  smell  of  the  inside 
a  tent  on  a  hot  afternoon  .  .  . 

Man-holes  in  the  ground  (".  .  .  two  by  tpro 
by  you")  .  .  .  and  grenade  sumps,  the  strange, 
secret  smell  of  deep  earth  and  little,  wlggiy, 
inch-long  things  with  a  thousand  legs  and 
pinchers  .  .  .  the  difference  between  a  strad- 
dle trench  and  a  slit  trench  .  .  .  long  night 
marches,  red  flashlights,  the  bite  of  shoulder 
straps,  and  feet  up  on  packs  at  breaks  .  .  . 

Promotions  .  .  .  and  the  sweetheart  now  a 
wife,  kids,  a  puppy,  furniture  from  "Sears 
and  Rawbutt,"  on  time  .  .  .  more  orders,  long 
moves  across  the  land  In  middle-aged,  Fords 
and  Chevys  with  loaded  roof  racks,  wrapped 
in  torn  plastic,  whipped  by  the  wind  . . .  econ- 
omy motels,  hamburgers,  sticky,  grape-red 
Jelly  bread,  and  wet,  smelly  diapers,  awful 
fusses,  smacked  kids,  and  threats  of  divorce 
neither  meant  nor  believed  . . .  rents  too  high, 
quarters  too  small,  sofa  legs  broken,  treas- 
ures lost  and  movers  anxious  to  leave  "Just 
sign  right  here")   .  .  . 

Orders  to  a  combat  zone,  a  move  to 
"home."  and  a  leave  filled  with  sadness,  se- 
riovisness  and  love  .  .  .  goodbyes  at  the  air- 
port, wife  trying  to  smile  and  dad,  now  gray, 
with  eyes  cast  down,  and  breaking  voice,  and 
a  little  tremble  In  his  chin  .  .  .  the  sadness, 
the  loneliness,  thoughts  of  little  children  .  .  . 
and  a  certain  thing  they  once  said,  and  a 
certain  way  they  once  looked  .  .  .  final  proc- 
essing at  the  POE,  and  shot  records,  dog  tags, 
the  awful  agony  of  the  last  Stateside  call, 
collect  .  .  .  the  mighty  Starllfter  ...  a  fa- 
miliar face  In  a  nearby  seat,  and  "where  In 
the  hell  did  we  serve  together?"  and  "did  you 
ever  know  'ole  whaslsname?"  .  .  .  box 
lunches  with  boiled  eggs  and  apples  and 
Milky  Ways  .  .  .  the  gift  shop,  snack  bar  and 
men's  room  at  Midway  .  .  . 

A  bright  green  land  with  great  V-shaped 
fish  nets  in  the  river-mouths,  the  curving 
contours  of  tiny  rice  paddies  stepping  down 
the  sides  of  hills  .  .  .  shell  and  bomb  cra- 
ters, tracked  vehicles,  grasshuts,  an  airfield, 
and  the  skronk  of  wheels  down  at  Pleiku  .  .  . 
the  dazzle  and  the  newness  of  an  alien  land, 
the  long  line  of  home-bound  troops  waiting 
to  fill  the  stlll-whlnlng  Starllfter  .  .  .  an- 
other replacement  center,  and  more  of  those 
phone  calls  (".  .  .  but  General  So-and-so 
told  me  I  would  be  assigned  to  .  .  ."),  im- 
personal briefings,  insignificance  and  long 
letter  home  ...  a  morning  formation,  a  list 
of  names,  a  check  on  a  roster,  and  a  dusty 
bus  down  a  dusty  road  to  a  base  camp  .  .  . 

Choppers  with  no  doors  and  no  seats,  door 
gunners  and  black  machlneguns  .  .  .  fright- 
ening speed  across  the  roof  of  the  Jungle  can- 
opy, the  whop!  whop!  whop!  of  rotor 
blades  .  .  .  troops  on  the  ground,  looking  up, 
serious,  busy,  with  longer  hair  and  beard 
stubble,  and  fatigue  trousers  split  open  at 
the  rear,  and  no  drawers  ...  a  company 
commander  with  old-man  eyes,  maturity,  au- 
thority and  strength  .  .  .  Claymore  mines, 
machetes  chopping  brush,  troopers  digging 
.  .  .  C-ratlon  beans,  cheese  and  "Looslana" 
hot  sauce  .  .  .  nighttime  animal  soumcts, 
whispers,  distant  artillery,  the  cold  of  the 
Central  Highlands  .  .  .  fitful  sleep,  a  column 
of  dirty  men  moving  out  along  a  mountain 
ridge,  bent  under  heavy  rucksacks,  eyes 
peering  forward  under  the  rim  of  helmets, 
green  towel  around  the  neck  to  wipe  the 
sweat  and  ease  the  bite  of  shoulder  straps  .  .  . 
fingernails  black  and  split,  sleeves  rolled  up, 
dog  tags  and  rosaries,  crosses  and  bando- 
liers .  .  .  the  steel  pot  and  on  Its  camouflage 
cover  the  names  and  words  of  wisdom  and 
wit,  fear,  hope  and  love  .  .  .  Jesus  .  .  . 
Janet  .  .  .  Mom  and  Pop  .  .  .  FTA  ...  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  rotten  bastard  .  .  .  Shorttlmer 
.  .  .  Color  me  gone  .  .  .  God  must  love  en- 
listed men  cause  he  made  so  many  of  'em  .  .  . 

The  column  moving  forward  .  .  .  near  the 
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rear,  a  shorttlmer,  afraid  to  be  up  where 
contacts  are  made  ...  up  front  alone,  the 
polntman.  moving  down  the  ridge  with  the 
knowledge  that  some  polntman  would  soon 
be  in  the  sights  of  an  NVA  weapon  .  .  .  and 
the  young,  lanky,  flat-nosed,  white-eyed  black 
whose  skill  and  courage  as  point  was  legend- 
ary ("Man,  'dey  calls  'dat  cat  'de 
'Cat'!")    .  .  . 

The  moving  column  and  up  front,  the 
sounds  of  contact  ...  at  flrst.  tentative, 
like  firecrackers  on  the  4th  .  .  .  and  then 
the  staccato  bursts,  the  thumps  of  grenades, 
and  the  building  crescendo  .  .  .  excited 
voices  on  the  radio  ('John,  get  the  hell  up 
here!"),  men  dropping  to  their  knees,  rolling 
out  of  rucksacks,  and  moving  forward  be- 
hind NCOs  .  .  .  the  gradual  fade  of  the  fire 
to  the  front,  troops  squatting,  looking 
around,  alert  and  afraid  and  big-eyed  .  .  . 
the  CO  on  the  radio  ("Ranger,  this  is  826  .  .  . 
3  NVA  In  a  bunker  .  .  .  killed  2  ...  we  got 
one  KIA  .  .  .  request  Dust-off  to  take  him 
out")  .  .  .  dead  little  men  in  khaki  clothes, 
and  entrenching  tools  with  whittled  handles, 
and  short  black  hair,  and  too-big  helmets 
and  too-long  belts-troopers  searching  for  pis- 
tols, and  papers,  and  Insignia,  and  souve- 
nirs .  .  . 

A  huge.  Jolting  explosion  close  by,  the 
firecracker  sounds,  and  fiashes  everywhere  in 
the  predawn  dark  .  .  .  the  snapsnapsnap 
and  the  whir  and  whack  of  frag  .  .  .  men 
running,  yelling  and  some  groaning,  flares 
popping  above  .  .  .  the  blue  fireballs  of 
NVA  tracers,  moving  slowly  at  first,  then  zip- 
ping by  .  .  .  small  dark  figures  coming  for- 
ward, in  ones  and  twos,  up  the  hill,  outside 
the  wire  .  .  .  Into  the  wire,  through  the  wire, 
and  into  the  bunkers  .  .  and  fire,  explo- 
sions and  the  trembling  earth  and  diist  and 
great  geysers  of  dirt,  and  boards,  and  boxes, 
and    bodies,    flying    through    the    air  .  .  . 

("Ranger!  Ranger!  My  eyes  .  .  .  I'm 
hit  ...  I  can't  see!  .  .  .  please  .  .  .  some- 
body help  ...  I  can't  see!)  .  .  .  ("This  is 
6  .  .  the  sonofabitches  are  up  on  the  artil- 
lery bunkers  .  .  .  beehive  the  bas- 
tards!") .  .  .  ("Grenadier,  we  got  an  awful 
fight  going  ...  I  need  all  available  air 
strikes  .  .  .  right  now  .  .  .  get  me  nape  and 
CBU")  .  .  .  ("816,  get  that  damn  company 
moving  and  get  up  here  ...  we  got  'em  in 
our  bunkers!")  .  .  .  ("Jesus  Christ!  They're 
coming  up  behind  us!  .  .  .  they're  goln"  to 
cut  us  off!)  .  .  .  ('John,  the  CO's  hit 
bad  .  .  .  send  a  medic  anJ  ammo  .  .  .  over 
by  my  bunker")  .  .  ("Where  In  the  hell  is 
that  rocket  fire  coming  from?")  .  .  .  ("Rang- 
er ...  we  got  to  p'lU  back  from  our  bunk- 
ers .  .  .  I've  still  got  some  wounded  there, 
but  the  little  bastards  are  all  over 
me  ...  I  can't  hold  ok  here")  .  .  .  ("816, 
goddammit,  where  are  you?"  .  .  .  )  ... 
("Ranger  .  .  .  this  is  Big  Daddy  .  .  .  what 
is  your  present  situation?")  .  .  .  ("3,  I  know 
we've  got  wounded  in  there — now  put  the 
goddam  Redleg  right  on  the  goddam  bunker- 
line!  VT  .  .  .  Now,  goddammit!")  .  .  . 
("This  Is  Tonto  ...  I  can't  see  your  fire- 
base  ...  it's  all  fire  and  smoke  and 
dust  .  .  .")  .  .  .  ("826!  826!")  .  .  .  ("Hum- 
mingbird, can  you  run  that  air  right  across 
the  end  of  the  gun-target  line?  .  .  .  that's 
where  the  little  bastards  are")    .  .  . 

("This  Is  Grenadier  .  .  .  we've  got  two 
companies  airborne  and  proceeding  to  your 
location  .  .  .  where  can  we  put  them  in?")  .  .  . 
("26  Alpha,  we  got  to  have  ammo!  ASAP!") 
.  .  .  ("Pete,  see  if  you  can  move  those  wound- 
ed up  behind  the  CP")  . .  .  ("They  got  a  fiame 
thrower!")  .  .  .  ("816,  I  moved  the  Redleg 
.  .  .  now  work  your  way  down  the  bunker 
line  ...  lot  of  'em  In  there  ...  be  careful!") 
...  ("6!  6!  They're  right  In  the  next  bunker! 
.  .  .  They  killed  Jackson!")  ...  ("3  Alpha's 
hit  in  the  belly,  but  he's  still  sitting  there 
running  air  strikes  .  .  .")  ...  ( "Ghostrlder, 
you  got  guts        .  if  you  can't  see  the  pad. 
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can  you  see  our  flag?  .  .  .  Drop  the  ammo 
right  on  It!  .  .  .")  .  .  .  ("Well.  klU  the  little 
bastard  If  he's  In  there!")  .  .  .  ("Ranger, 
they're  pulUn'  back!")    .  .  . 

Dawn  at  last,  exhaustion,  and  "victory" 
.  .  .  the  grotesque,  everywhere  clusters  of 
ragged  dead  enemy  outside  and  inside  the 
wire  .  .  .  and  big  Tiny  crushed  under  fallen- 
timbers  in  a  bunker  .  .  .  and  'ole  Smltty,  whoi 
enlisted  to  flght  a  second  time  for  his  coun-' 
try,  lying  there  trembling,  with  one  eye  gone 
and  his  hand  reaching  out  .  .  .  and  the  hand- 
some recon  platoon  leader,  "Steve  the  Stud," 
blown  to  hell  by  a  rocket  .  .  .  him  and  his 
Doc,  too,  when  the  final  reserve  of  medics 
and  radio  operators  and  headquarters  guys 
had  gone,  without  question,  to  help  Com- 
pany D  . . .  the  strange  smell  of  belly  wounds, 
all  the  bloody  bandages  .  .  .  the  dead  troopers 
silent  and  still  under  ponchos  .  .  . 

Shot-up  companies  dragging  their  weary, 
worn-out  asses  aboard  the  birds  .  .  .  the  rear 
areas,  rest  and  refit  .  .  .  Jungle  and  rain, 
mines,  ambushed  convoys,  the  red  dust  and 
tall  bamboo  of  Pleiku,  and  Dak  Pek.  and 
Dak  To  . . .  and  still  more,  day  after  day  with 
time  growing  short,  odds  running  out,  bud- 
dies dead  or  medevackbd  .  .  .  the  always- 
dreaded  shout  ("Incoming!")  captured  NVA 
with  Time  magazine  articles  .  .  .  and  "the 
Day,"  suddenly  here,  the  quick  goodbyes, 
shucked  equipment,  the  relief,  the  hot 
shower  with  gallons  of  water. 

A  dusty,  mildewed,  khaki  uniform.  unwc«Ti 
for  a  year,  still  starched,  a  handful  of  PX 
treasures,  a  black-faced  Seiko,  a  footlocker. 
that  damned  dufflebag,  orders  .  .  .  Nha  Trang, 
and  the  Starllfter  .  .  .  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Louis,  and  Atlanta  ("Man,  if  you  die  and  go 
to  hell,  you  gotta  change  In  Atlanta!")  .  .  . 
the  shronk,  the  bags,  cab,  the  street,  and 
the  house   .   .   . 

Shrieking,  flying,  socks-down  children, 
screen  doors  banging,  and  somehow,  four  lit- 
tle, precious  people  held  tight,  flercely  and 
long  .  .  .  and  a  tired  head,  with  a  little  gray 
pressed  into  soft  tummies,  and  filled  with 
nothing  but  boundless  Joy  .  .  .  and  big  brown 
eyes,  with  tears  .  .  and  once  again,  as  years 
ago,  the  warmth,  wonder,  the  softness,  fra- 
grance, dizzy  feeling  of  the  flrst  kiss  .  .  . 
unintelligible,  excited,  simultaneously-Jab- 
bered stories  of  school,  scouts,  drum  major- 
ettes, the  neighbor's  dog  .  .  .  and  more  talk, 
bedtime,  kids  asleep,  an  endless  night  of  soft 
talk,  moonlight,  touches,  sweet  tears  of 
thankfulness,  and  the  pent-up  love  of  % 
thousand  thoughts  and  dreams  .  .  . 

A  clear  blue  morning,  a  yellow  school  bus, 
and  an  apple  green  housecoat,  hot  black 
coffee  .  .  .  elbows  up  on  the  kitchen  table, 
and  the  first,  tentative  plans  for  the  next 
move  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  If  all  these  wondrous 
things,  which  thousands  of  us  share  in  whole 
or  part,  can — by  some  mindless  "logic"  of  a 
soulless  computer  programmed  by  a  witless 
pissant  ignorant  of  effect — be  called  "Just 
another  Job,'  then  I'm  a  sorry. 

That's  the  best  I  can  do  to  define  a  soldier. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  disclose  my  income,  assets,  and  liabili- 
ties in  detail  and  for  the  year  1976 1  have 
made  public  these  figures  once  again.  I 
am  attaching  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
the  press  release  as  well  as  the  details  of 
my  personal  financial  status. 
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Simon     Issues     22nd     AitNUAi, 
Personal  Financial 


Washington,  D.C. — For 
tlve  year.  Rep.  Paul  Slmoi  i 
complete  personal  financial 
day  (4-7-77) ,  along  with 
for  the  six  members  of  his 
more  than  $15,000  In  1976. 

Simon's  22-year  practice 
income,  assets  and 
spans  the  entire  length  of 
Illinois  Hotise  and  Senate, 
of  Illinois  and  as  Congressr 
District.  It  Is  believed  to  be 
of  disclosure  for  any  public 
Ing  in  the  United  States. 

The  financial  statement 
and  his  wife  Jeanne  had 
$64,581.47  In  1976.  In 
figure  Includes  Interest  and 
honoria    for    speeches: 
travel,    food    and    lodging 
royalties;    payments   for 
rental  Income;  and 

The  statement  also  show^ 
917.53   and   liabilities   of 
net  worth  of  $111,335.78. 

"I've  been   making   thes( 
over  two  decades,"  Simon 
think   It's  the  best  way 
decide  for  Itself  whether  a 
conflicts  of  Interest. 

"The  recent  ethics 
the  House  requires  more  c 
disclosures,  but  still  not  as 
Include  in  my  statements.  ] 
tually  we  will  require 
that  Include  a  member's 
people  who  have  put  us  in 
trust  know  all  the  facts 
ments  and  Income." 

The  staff  disclosures 
statement  continue  a 
Lt.  Governor  in  1969,  whei 
first  state  ofHcial  In  the 
such  disclosures  of  his  staff. 


t  tie 


22nd  consecu- 

D-IIL,  Issued  a 

statement  Thurs- 

fin^ncial  statements 

staff  who  earned 


of  disclosing  the 
liabilities  of  his  family 
lis  service  in  the 
as  Lt.  Governor 
in  from  the  24th 
he  longest  period 
official  now  serv- 


s  bows  that  Simon 

rross  earnings  of 

addition  to  salary,  the 

stock  dividends; 

re^nbursement    for 

expenses;    book 

nlagazine   articles; 

miscell4neoi;is  Items. 

assets  of  $236,- 
4(125,581.75,    for    a 

statements   for 

said,  "because  I 

the  public  to 

Politician  has  any 


fnr 


The  22d  Annual  Pinancia 
Congressman  Paul  Simoi 
Illinois 


1976  income:  congressman 

FAMILY 


Simon: 
Representatives, 

$6,826.33. 
>2,275. 
( Committee,  cam- 

$1,853.58. 
SjA.,  travel  relm- 

.  $85. 
Secondary  Schools,  hon- 

rellgio^  groups) ,  hon- 

Ozburn  Agency, 

travel  reim- 


Income  of  Paul  and  Jeanjie 

Salary,    U.S.    House    of 
$44,600. 

U.S.  Treasury,  official  trafel 

Rent,  Carbondale  home. 

Paul  Simon  for  Congress 
palgn  expenses  reimbursement 

Lutheran  Council  In  U. 
bursement,  $86.48 

CROP,  travel  reimbursement 

Assn.  of  Lutheran 
orarium,*  $200. 

IMPACT  (volunteer 
orarium,  $100. 

Refund  from   Insurance 
$126. 

Mid-America  Press  Institite 

bursement,  $150. 
Illinois  Times,  magazine 
New  Republic,  magazine 
Refund  from  Clark  Oil, 
Eureka  College,  honorariufci,* 
University  of  Rhode  Islajid 

$200. 
Illinois    Education     Assn 

$500. 
Harvard  Institute  of  Politics 

bursement.  $153.15 
Sangamon  State  Unlversltly 

$225.  ^ 

Barat     College     (Jeanne) 

$136. 
Hartigan  for  Lt.  Governct 

Imbursement     for     campali  nine 

$147.47.  f    ^       t, 


•These  honoraria  include 
for  travel. 


Complete 

Statement 


leglsli  tlon  adopted  by 

<  mplete  financial 

much  detail  as  I 

hope  that  even- 

dlsclfcsure  statements 

fa  nily.  so  that  the 

p  )sitions  of  public 

I  bout  our  state- 

IssuBd  with  Simon's 

practice  he  began  as 

he  became  the 

nation  to  require 


Statement  of 
24th  District, 


PAUL   SIMON   AND 


I  .rtlcle.  $15. 
article,  $76. 
7.42. 
$376. 
,  honorarium. 


ai 


honorarium,* 

travel  relm- 

,  honorarium,* 

honorarium,* 

(Jeanne),  re- 
expenses, 


reimbursement 
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Interest  on  certificate  of  deposit,  Bank  of 
Maryland,  $19.17. 

Alabama   Democratic   Conference,   honor- 
arium,* $250. 

Missourians  for  Litton,  travel  reimburse- 
ment, $207. 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  article,  $50. 
Concordia  Lutheran  School,  honorarium,* 
$50. 

Atlantic  District  Lutheran  Church,  honor- 
arium,* $250. 

National    School   Boards   Assn.,   honorari- 
um,* $500. 

Iowa    District    Lutheran    Church,    honor- 
arium,* $318.35. 

Columbia    Journalism    Review,    for    com- 
pleting survey  form,  $1. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  travel  reim- 
bursement, $49'/ .48. 

St.   John's  Church,   Forest  Park,  Illinois, 
honorarium,*  $100. 

Sign,   magazine   book  review,  $100. 

Union   United   Methodist   Church,   Belle- 
ville, honorarium,  $100. 

Illinois  Lutheran  Women   (Jeanne),  hon- 
orarium,* $173. 

Southern  Illinois  District  Lutheran 
Church,  honorarium,  $75. 

Lutheran  Church  of  the  Cross,  Rockvllle, 
Md.,  honorarium,  $30. 

Howard  University,  expenses  reimburse- 
ment. $120.10. 

CONFEDEX,  Conference  of  Educational 
Executives,  honorarium,  $100. 

Book  royalties,  $2,878.16. 

Carbondale  National  Bank,  Interest,  $25.94. 

General  American  Life,  Interest,  $39.14. 

Citizens  Savings  &  Loan,  Silver  Spring, 
Md..  interest.  $13.21. 

University  Bank,  Carbondale,  interest, 
$3.14. 

Polish  National   Alliance,  interest,  $2. 

Mobil   Corporation,   interest,   $3.87. 

(The  following  entries  are  all  for  dividends 
on  stock  holdings : ) 

Book  of  the  Month,  $85. 

Adams  Express,  $120.12. 

AT&T,  $8. 

Bethlehem  Steel,  $10. 

Brunswick,  50c. 

Chrysler,  60c. 

Crown  Zellerbach,  $10.80. 

Pruehauf.  $7.20. 

Lear  Siegler,  $4. 

Maremont,  $11.67. 

Mass  Inv.  Growth,  $54.39. 

National  Aviation,  $90.09. 

National  Fund,  Wts.,  $.90. 

National  Stl.  Corp..  $5. 

Norton  Simon.  $5.80. 

Pepstco,  $4. 

Ralston  Purina,  $4.80. 

Scott  Paper,  $2.88  . 

Texaco,  $28. 

UnltedMerch  &  Mfg.,  $6.40. 

Warner  Lambert,  $4. 

Westinghouse,  $3.88. 

Gulf  &  Western.  $.60. 

Harper  &  Row,  $5.20. 

Borg  Warner.  $28.25. 

Ludlow.  $20. 

Fairchlld,  $2.40. 

Marcor,  $3. 

Total  1976  income,  Paul  and  Jeanne 
Simon:  $64,581.47. 

NOTES 

(1)  Gifts  with  a  value  of  more  than  $25. 
Last  year  I  publicly  stated  that  I  would  list 
all  gifts  with  a  value  of  more  than  $25  as 
part  of  my  yearly  financial  statement.  The 
gifts  I  received  in  1976  valued  at  more  than 
$25  were: 

(a)  A  book  from  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, given  to  all  members  of  Congress,  com- 
memorating the  friendship  of  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  on  our  Bicentennial,  value  not 
known 

(b)  A  framed  replica  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  presented  to  me  by  the  mem- 
bers of  my  campaign  committee,  value  not 
known 
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(c)  A  print  of  a  Crab  Orchard  scene,  pre- 
sented by  the  artist.  Herb  Fink,  value  not 
known 

(d)  Martin  Oil  Co.  sign  to  my  son  Martin, 
value  not  known  Other  gifts  (except  from 
family  members)  with  a  value  of  more  than 
$25  were  returned 

(2)  Stationery  allowance.  Through  1976, 
members  of  Congress  received  $6,500  per 
year  for  stationery  and  office  supplies,  an 
amount  the  law  permitted  them  to  keep  as 
personal  Income  if  expenses  amounted  to  less 
than  that.  I  used  none  of  that  amount  as 
personal  income.  In  fact,  in  my  case,  our 
office  expenses  exceeded  my  allotment  by 
$1,763.81. 

(3)  Refund  balances.  During  1976  I  also 
cashed  in  refund  balances  in  the  following 
amounts : 

(a)  General  American  Life,  $840.57 

(b)  Illinois  Teachers  Retirement.  $2,562.88 
Income   of   children,   Sheila   and   Martin 

Simon — 

Sheila:  Total  of  $135.04.  including  interest 
from  Citizens  Savings  &  Loan  of  Potomac, 
Md..  $8.79;  Interest  from  United  Savings  & 
Loan  of  Troy,  111.,  $23.33;  Interest  from  Car- 
bondale Savings  &  Loan,  $12.72;  dividends 
from  Ford  Motor  Co.,  $2.80,  and  AT&T,  $7.40; 
and  babysitting  income  (est.),  $80. 

Martin:  Total  of  $97.07,  including  interest 
from  Citizens  Savings  &  Loan,  $3.68;  inter- 
est from  United  Savings  &  Loan,  $23.19; 
dividends  from  Ford  Motor  Co..  $2.80,  and 
AT&T,  $7.40;  and  lawn-mowing  income 
(est.).  $60. 

statement  of  the  assets.  LIABILITIES,  AND  THE 
NET    WORTH    OF    PAUL    AND    JEANNE    SIMON 

(As  Of  Jan.  1,  1977) 
Assets 

Bank  of  Maryland  checking  account  bal- 
ance, $31. 

House  of  Representatives  checking  account 
balance.  $287.85. 

University  Bank  of  Carbondale  savings  ac- 
count balance,  $64.39. 

Citizens  Savings  &  Loan  of  Potomac,  Md., 
savings  acct.  bal.  $110.24. 

Carbondale  National  Bank  savings  account 
balance,  $538.16. 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  $318.75. 

General  American  Life  Insurance,  cash 
value,  $2,393.07. 

Polish  National  Alliance  insurance,  cash 
value,  $768.20. 

Congressional  Retirement  System,  cash 
value,  $6,693.77. 

111.  Gen.  Assembly  Retirement  System,  cash 
value,  $16,233.10. 

Residence,  511  W.  Main.  Carbondale, 
$40,000. 

Residence.  11421  Falls  Road,  Potomac,  Md., 
$126,000. 

1976  improvements  to  Potomac  home, 
$15,828. 

Furniture  and  Presidential  autograph  col- 
lection, $15,000. 

1965  Ford  Mustang,  $150. 

1974  Chevrolet,  $2,000. 

(Following  are  stock  holdings,  with  num- 
ber of  shares  after  name  of  company :) 

Book  of  the  Month.  75,  $1,481. 

Hardees,  40.  $376. 

Ludlow,  50,  $388. 

Borg-Warner.  20.  $605. 

Harper  &  Row,  10.  $95. 

Massachusetts  Investors  Growth.  49.  $692. 

Mutual  Real  Estate.  25  (approx.  value) 
$50. 

Gulf  &  Western,  1,  $18. 

Norton  Simon,  7,  $150. 

Norton  Simon,  preferred.  1.  $43. 

Adams  Express.  132.  $1,664. 

National  Aviation,  117,  $1,872. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  Pre- 
ferred, 2,  $132. 

Bethlehem  Steel,  5,  $203. 

Borman's,  8,  $25. 

Brunswick,  1,  $15. 

Chock  Pull  of  Nuts,  10,  $31. 
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Chrysler,  2,  $41. 

Crown  Zellerbach,  6,  $270. 

Curtis  Publishing,  2  (approx.  value)  $2. 

Fairchlld  Industries,  8,  $78. 

Pruehauf,  4,  $110. 

Lear  Siegler,  Preferred,  8,  $114. 

Maremont,  13,  $229. 

National  Inds.,  3  warrants,  $21. 

National  Inds.,  Preferred,  1,  $11. 

National  Steel,  2,  $89. 

Pepsi  Cola,  4,  $313. 

Ralston  Purina,  4,  $212. 

Rohr  Industries,  3,  $18. 

Scott  Paper,  4,  $82. 

Texaco,  14,  $385. 

United  M&M,  8,  $90. 

Warner  Lambert,  4,  $124. 

H.  R.  Weissberg,  5  (approx.  value)  $5. 

Westinghouse,  4,  $68. 

Jet-Lite,  120  (approx.  value)  $300. 

Mobil  debenture  bond,  8>/2  percent,  $100. 

Total  assets:  $236,917.53. 
Liahilities 

University  Bank  of  Carbondale,  Carbondale 
house  loan,  $15,908.21. 

University  Bank,  personal  note.  $8,667.50. 

National  Bank  of  Washington,  note,  $5,000. 

First  National  Bank  of  ColUnsvllle,  per- 
sonal note,  $6,500. 

F.  Hurley,  personal  note,  $3,550. 

National  Savings  &  Trust,  personal  note, 
$23,000. 

Notes  on  Potomac  house: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Fischer  III,  Pennsyl- 
vania. $50,601.96. 

Weaver  Bros.  Mortgage  Brokers,  $12,354.08. 

Total  liabilities:   $125,581.74. 

Net  worth 
Assets:  $236,917.53. 

Liabilities:  $125,581.75. 

Net  worth:  $111,335.78. 
Assets  of  children.  Sheila  and  Martin  Simon 

Sheila: 

AT&T,  2  shares,  $126. 

Ford  Motor  Co..  1  share,  $60. 

Carbondale  Savings  &  Loan  $250.35. 

United  Savings  &  Loan,  Troy,  $472.66. 

Citizens  Savings  &  Loan,  Potomac,  $222.23. 

Israel  Bond,  $100. 

Total:  $1,231.24. 

Martin : 

AT&T,  2  shares,  $126. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  1  share,  $60. 

United  Savings  &  Loan,  Troy.  $469.62. 

Citizens  Savings  &  Loan.  Potomac,  $27.40. 

Israel  Bond,  $100. 

Total:  $783.02. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS,  STAFF  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
PAUL    SIMON 

(Submitted  to  Congressman  Simon  in  April 
1977) 

Margaret  Bergln,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant— 

1976  income  other  than  government:  divi- 
3ends  from  Baxter  Laboratories,  AT&T,  Re- 
liance Electric  Co.,  Mead,  General  Public 
Utilities,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  Virginia  Elec- 
tric Power,  totaling  approx.  $450;  Interest 
from  Farm  &  Home  Savings  and  the  Con- 
gressional Employees  Federal  Credit  Union, 
totaling  about  $210. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  Indebtedness  over 
$500:  Community  Bank  of  West  Frankfort, 
$4,000;  Congressional  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union,  $1,800. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  AT&T,  Mead, 
Baxter  Laboratories,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  Vir- 
ginia Electric  Power  Co.,  American  Motor 
Inns,  General  Public  Utilities,  Reliance  Elec- 
tric Co.,  totaling  approx.  $20,000;  shares  in 
Congressional  Employees  Federal  Credit 
Union,  $6,890. 

Property  owned:  one-third  interest  in  a 
133-acre  farm  in  Midland,  Va.,  with  farm 
house  and  barn,  purchased  in  1972  and  valued 
at  approx.  $77,000  total  value. 

Ray  Johnsen,  Office  Manager — 

1976  income  other  tlian  government:  Troy 
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Publishing  Co.  stock  sale,  $3,000  (80.74% 
capital  gains,  $2,422.20);  rental  Income  from 
home  and  apartment,  Troy,  HI.,  $2,922.84; 
General  Motors,  Inc.,  dividends,  $59.69;  Gen- 
eral American  Life  Ins.  interest,  $102;  Metro- 
politan Ufe  Ins.  interest,  $16;  Troy  Tribune 
interest,  $300;  Congressional  Employees  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  interest,  $16;  and  Rood- 
house  Record,  Inc.,  dividends,  $180.00  (all 
totaling  $6,589.53.) 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  Washington  &  Lee  Savings  &  Loan, 
$52,300;  Congressional  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union,  $1,400. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  Congressional 
Employees  Federal  Credit  Union  shares, 
$147.74;  100  shares  of  Cottonwood  Junction, 
Inc.,  $10,000;  17  shares  of  General  Motors, 
$1,045;  15  shares  of  Roodhouse  Record,  Inc., 
$1,500:  and  Series  E  Bonds,  $318.75  totaling 
$12,692.75). 

Property    owned:    State    of    niinois    Em- 
ployees Retirement  System,  $1,772.01;  real  es- 
tate. Arlington,  Va.,  $95,000;  real  estate,  Troy, 
m.,  $30,000;   household  furnishings,  $15,000; 
1974    Chevrolet.    $2,500:     1975    Volkswagen, 
$2,500  (totaling  $147.090.76) . 
Terry  Michael.  Press  Secretary — 
1976  income  other  than  government:  None. 
Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  None. 

Stocks    and    bonds    owned:    Congressional 
Employees  Federal  Credit  Union  shares,  $450. 
Property    owned:    '73    Oldsmobile,    $1,800; 
household  goods,  $1,200. 

Paul  Gayer,  District  Assistant — 
1976  Income  other  than  government:  Bank 
of  Ziegler  interest,  $14.28:  Metropolitan  Life 
Ins.  Interest.  $14.28;  First  Communltv  Bank 
of  West  Frankfort  interest.  $834.54;  Civil 
Service  annuity  pavments.  $1,338.00:  Ben- 
ton Community  Bank  Interest.  $165:  and  Na- 
tional Investors  dividends.  $142. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  Indebtedness  over 

$500;   auto  loan.  Bank  of  Zleeler.  »3.227.66. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:   Series  E  Bond*:. 

1K3.1816'':    140    shares    of    Gaver    Investment 

Com..  $7,100. 

Pronertv  owned :  house  and  lot,  !>01  Station 
SL..  Zlepler.  $10,000:  two-thirds  interest  in 
e-arrfl  lot.  Grant  &  Marvlnrid  Streets,  Zlee-ler. 
•4  000:  vacant  lot.  215  Churoh  St..  Zlefrler. 
juaoo:  two-t.>ilrds  interest,  vacant  lot.  217 
Churcb  St..  ZlePler.  »300-  two-tMrds  Interest, 
vacant  lot.  201  Church  St..  Zleder.  *69n-  two- 
thirds  interest,  5-acre  lot.  Penn  St.,  Zlecler, 
*4.0n0:  Fecond  mortgage  on  lot  and  home  In 
Herrin,  99.!>m-  first  morteaee  on  5  acres  and 
house  east  of  West  Frankfort.  «]  2.000;  house- 
hold POOds.  $4,000:  1976  Lincoln,  $8,000;  1974 
Chevrolet  truck.  S2.500. 

Allen  Cissell,  Legislative  Assistant — 
1976  income  other  than  eovernment:    in- 
terest on  savings  deposits.  $500:  Income  from 
sale  of  property,  $2,892.21. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  City  National  Bank  of  Murphysboro, 
$9^3  76. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  Congres'-.lonal 
Emnloyees  Federal  Credit  Union,  »'9,530.40; 
Southern  Illinois  University  Credit  Union, 
$1,085.74;  stocks,  Zum,  Humana,  Marriott, 
Vindale,  Kemper  Municipal  Bond  Fund — 
totaling  $1,899.22. 

Property  owned:  1974  Pinto  station  wagon, 
$2,800;  furniture  and  household  goods, 
$7,000. 
Ray  Buss,  District  Assistant — 
19'76  Income  other  than  government: 
rental  Income,  $10,200;  salary  from  Mike 
Hewlett  for  Governor  Committee  while  on 
leave  of  absence  from  Cong.  Simon  for  six 
months,  $15,000. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  mortgage,  Carbondale  Savings  &  Loan. 
$57,750;  mortfjage.  Mary  Licos.  $10,500:  per- 
sonal loan,  Salem  National  Bank,  $8,000; 
University  Bank  of  Carbondale,  $3,700. 
Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  None. 
Property  owned:  apartment  house,  $100,- 
000;  1975  Dodge,  $3,500:  household  furnish- 
ings. $5,000;  sheepdog.  $100. 
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THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  DOCTOR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary the  administration  announced 
that  it  wanted  the  costly  and  controver- 
sial Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  abolished.  Termi- 
nation of  this  project  this  year  will  re- 
sult in  a  savings  of  $118  million  over  the 
next  5  years  with  further  savings  each 
year  the  imiversity  is  inactive. 

In  the  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  H.R.  4877.  the  Sen- 
ate has  included  $12,465,000  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel  costs  at  the  uni- 
versity. In  each  of  four  amendments 
which  are  reported  back  to  the  House  in 
technical  disagreement,  the  Senate  has 
made  funds  available  through  fiscal  year 
1978  "to  eliminate  uncertainty  over  the 
future  of  the  medical  university." 

Under  the  House  rules  language  in  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  pro- 
viding funds  to  be  available  until  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  is  conceded  to  be 
legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill  and 
out  of  order.  The  House  managers  for 
H.R.  4877  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  on  these  amendments.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  those  mo- 
tions both  because  this  advance  fimding 
violates  House  rules  and  because  of 
strong  arguments  against  this  continued 
expenditure. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1971,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hon. 
Edward  Hebert,  reported  H.R.  2,  the 
Uniformed  Services  Health  Professions 
Revitalization  Act,  to  the  House  floor. 
Although  there  was  some  objection 
raised  at  that  time  based  on  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  university,  the  measure 
passed  and  provided  for  a  military  medi- 
cal school  as  well  as  the  Armed  Forces 
health  professions  scholarship  program. 
It  was  intended  that  the  imiversity 
when  operating  at  full  level  would  pro- 
duce 175  graduates  yearly  and  the  schol- 
arship program  authorized  5,000  schol- 
arships at  any  one  time  for  training  in 
accredited  institutions  leading  to  de- 
grees in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other 
health  professions.  The  university  ad- 
mitted its  first  class  of  32  students  last 
fall  and  has  accepted  another  68  stu- 
dents this  year.  It  is  not  expected  that 
it  will  be  operating  at  a  full  level  until 
1984. 

The  report  filed  with  H.R.  2  in  1971 
made  note  of  the  problem  in  retaining 
physicians  in  the  armed  services  in  the 
context  of  what  was  then  seen  as  a  crit- 
ical shortage  of  physicians  nationally 
and  a  growing  concern  about  reliance  on 
foreign-trained  doctors.  The  intent  of 
the  1971  act  was  to  overcome  physician 
shortages  in  the  Armed  Forces  which 
resulted  from  the  end  of  the  doctor 
draft. 

Some  of  those  fears  have  been  assuaged 
by  fact.  The  Journal  of  tue  American 
Medical  Association  in  December  of  1976 
reported  statistical  data  showing  that 
during  the  academic  years  1957-58  to 
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1975-76  the  number  of  M. 
U.S.  schools  accelerated 
13,961.  This  continued 
jected  to  1980-81  when 
pected  to  graduate — an 
percent  in  just  4  years. 

In  the  Findings  and 
Policy  stated  in  Public 
Health  Professions  Educa 
ance  Act  of  1976  it  Is  note< 

The  Congress  further  flndi 
that  there  Is  no  longer  an 
ber  of  physicians  and  surgeom  i 
States  such  that  there  Is  no 
affording  preference  to  alien 
surgeons  In  admission  to  the 
under  the  Immigration  and 
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Through  enactment  of 
484.  the  Congj-ess  stated 
of  the  problerr  of  physiciai. 
as  opposed  to  supply.  I 
to  imply  that  this  act 
the  matter  of  military 
only  to  point  out  that  we 
vision  a  critical  shortage 
in  the  future. 

The  legislative  history  of 
zation  and  funding  acts  foi 
sity  is  marked  by  continuec 
tering  aroimd  whether  this 
is  the  most  cost-efifective 
curing  military  physicians. 
Manpower  Commission,  the 
counting  Office,  and  the 
priations  Committee  surveys 
gallons  staff  have  all 
University    is    an 
method  of  meeting  current 
procurement  goals  for 
personnel  and  each 
the  project  be  terminated 
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THE    DEFENSE    MANPOWER    CC  MMISSION 


h|ch  was  ap- 
" conduct  a 
i  nvestigation 
ijequirements 
on  both  a 
bisis"  stated: 


In  May  of  1975  the  prestigious  Defense 
Manpower  Commission  w__ 
pointed  by  the  Congress  to 
comprehensive  study  and 
of  the  overall  manpower 
of  the  Department  of  Defence 
short-term  and  long-term 

Notwithstanding  the  minima 
pendltures  that  have  already  b 
Commission  recommends  that 
formed  Services  University  o 
Sciences  approach  be  terminated 
utilization  be  made  of  existing 
subsidies  and  bonus  programs  a 
effective  way  to  meet  current  an|l 
curement  and  retention  goals 
medical  personnel  of  high  qualify 


The  Commission  reached 
slon  on  estimates  that  a 
uate  would  cost  between  $ 
$200,000  to  train  whereas  a 
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will  be  $4,362  for  the  scholarship  program 
graduates  and  $10,232  for  university 
graduates. 

Third.  The  total  cost  per  staff-year  of 
expected  service  including  anticipated 
pay  and  retirement  costs  will  be  $21,444 
for  the  scholarship  program  graduates 
and  $26,236  for  university  graduates. 

The  GAO  also  recommended  three  al- 
ternatives which  would  provide  for  re- 
tention needs  and  which  would  not  be  as 
costly  as  the  university.  These  included 
extending  the  scholarship  program,  full 
sponsorship  of  any  scholarship  recipient 
taking  civilian  residency  training  and  in- 
creased initial  active  duty  obligation  for 
scholarship  participants. 

THE    HOUSE   S.   *   I.   STUDT 

In  a  recently  completed  report  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
surveys  and  investigations  staff  stood  by 
their  1975  report  which  concluded  that 
the  university  would  be  a  much  more 
costly  method  of  procuring  physicians 
for  the  military  than  the  scholarship 
program. 

Most  strikingly  the  report  showed  that 
under  the  present  arrangement  of  pro- 
viding physicians  through  the  scholar- 
ship program  and  the  university,  over  a 
30-year  period  12,327  military  staff  years 
would  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  $293  mil- 
lion. Under  an  alternative  program  in 
which  the  university  is  terminated  but 
authorized  intern  and  resident  spaces  are 
increased  and  the  number  of  scholarship 
graduates  are  increased,  12,325  military 
staff  years  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of 
$250  million.  Thus,  for  just  about  the 
sa,me  number  of  staff  years  we  can  save 
$43  miUion  through  elimination  of  the 
university. 
In  its  conclusion  the  staff  report  states : 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Investigative  staff 
that  the  cost  to  DOD  of  educating  a  USUHS 
student  continues  to  exceed  the  cost  of  stu- 
dent   education    under    the    Armed    Forces 
Health     Professions     Scholarship     Program. 
USUHS  graduates  are  estimated  to  comprise 
only  9  percent  of  the  future  military  require- 
ment  as  compared  to  49  percent  from  the 
scholarship  program  and  42  percent  from  vol- 
unteers. The  9  percent  ehortfall  that  could 
occur  by  UHSUHS  termination  coT'ld  be  over- 
come by  expansion  of  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram and/or  by  reactivating  senior  student 
programs  which  formerly  provided   medical 
education  to  qualified  military  personnel   It 
would  appear  that  the  senior  stiident  pro- 
gram would  be  equally  or  more  effective  for 
the  retention  of  military  phvsiclans  as  pre- 
sumed by  advocates  of  the  USUHS  program. 

FACT    AND   FICTION 

Myth  No.  1.— The  University  is  a  less 
expensive  means  of  procuring  physicians 
for  the  armed  services  than  the  scholar- 
ship program. 

All  of  the  cost  studies  completed  by  the 
GAO,  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
and  House  Appropriations  Committee 
surveys  and  investigations  staff,  which 
I  have  noted  earlier,  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  cost  per  expected  staff  year  of 
service  is  less  for  graduates  of  the  schol- 
arship program  than  it  is  for  graduates 
of  the  University. 

Proponents  of  the  University  attempt 
to  refute  these  comprehensive  studies 
through  a  five-page  letter  renort  which 
was  provided  at  the*  request  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Jime  15, 
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1976.  The  committee  specifically  request- 
ed that  GAO,  over  the  agency's  vocal  ob- 
jections, include  in  a  comparison  of  the 
University  and  scholarship  programs  cost 
the  fixed  expenditure  of  HEW  to  private 
medical  education. 

The  Comptroller  General  provided  the 
computation  as  the  committee  requested 
and  again  pointed  out  that  inclusion  of 
these  costs  was  not  a  mathematically 
valid  comparison.  HEW  support  to  civil- 
ian medical  education  exists  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  scholarship  program  or 
the  University.  GAO  did  not  include 
these  expenditures  in  its  May  1976  study 
because  in  its  words  this  Federal  assist- 
ance: 

1.  Was  provided  before  and  has  been  pro- 
vided since  the  establishment  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Program. 

2.  Would  continue  regardless  of  whether 
the  Scholarship  Program  continues  or  is 
completely  abandoned. 

The  GAO  study  also  pointed  out  that 
a  cost-effectiveness  analysis  deals  only 
with  those  potential  costs  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  implementation  of  a 
program. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  March  21,  1977, 
Mr.  John  Dexter,  Deputy  Director  for 
Cost  and  Budget  Analysis,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  stated 
DOD's  position: 

Federal  subsidies  are  made  available  to 
civilian  medical  schools  for  reasons  totally 
unrelated  to  the  Scholarship  Program  and 
are  likely  to  continue  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  DOD  medical  school  continues. 
The  Department  Is  In  full  agreement  with 
the  GAO  position. 
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Myth  No.  2.— The  rising  cost  of  pri- 
vate medical  education  will  increase 
costs  incurred  through  the  scholarship 
program. 

The  cost  of  private  medical  education 
Is  rising.  However  the  curernt  distribu- 
tion of  DOD  scholarship  students  indi- 
cates that  private  tuition  increases  will 
not  impact  significantly  on  DOD.  This  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  DOD  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  scholar- 
ship participants  are  in  medical  schools 
where  the  tuition  is  $2,000  or  under,  32 
percent  are  in  schools  where  the  tuition 
is  between  $2,000  and  $4,000,  22  percent 
are  attending  schools  where  tuition  costs 
are  between  $4,000  and  $6,000,  8  percent 
are  at  schools  where  the  tuition  is  be- 
tween $6,000  and  $8,000  and  no  scholar- 
ship students  are  in  medical  schools 
where  the  tuition  exceeds  $8,000. 

Myth  No.  3.— There  is  a  physician 
shortage  which  will  impact  severely  on 
DOD. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  the  problem  is 
not  one  of  supply  but  of  distribution. 
HEW  projects  the  national  supply  of 
physicians  to  increase  from  375,000  in 
1975  to  517,200  in  1985,  an  increase  of 
about  38  percent.  By  the  time  the  first 
full  class  of  175  students  graduate  it  will 
be  1984.  What  has  in  the  past  been  en- 
visioned as  a  physician  shortage  may  be 
changing  to  a  physician  surplus  with  the 
result  that  more  physicians  will  be  in- 
terested in  positions  with  the  armed 
services. 


There  is  a  physician  shortage  in  the 
Armed  Forces  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
can  be  met  through  alternatives  less 
costly  than  the  university.  Moreover,  the 
small  number  of  graduates  will  not  make 
a  substantial  difference  even  if  the 
worst  happens  and  the  Armed  Forces 
physician  shortage  persists. 

Myth  No.  4.— Without  the  University 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  unable 
to  meet  its  physician  retention  needs. 

This  is  challenged  by  the  surveys  and 
investigations  staff  report  which  was  no- 
ted earlier.  Moreover,  DOD  has  stated  its 
view  that  retention  rates  for  physicians 
are  rising.  According  to  information 
raised  during  the  Senate  debate  on  this 
matter,  as  of  December  31,  1976,  DOD 
had  filled  11,080  of  the  11,648  authorized 
physician  slots  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  scholarship  program  graduate  who 
enters  the  progrm  in  his  or  her  first  year 
of  medical  school  will  be  obligated  to 
serve  a  minimum  of  5  years  and  up  to 
\QV2  years — 1  year  internship,  4  years 
residency,  and  bV2  years  payback.  The 
University  graduate  incurs  a  3 -year 
greater  obligation. 

According  to  DOD  when  you  include 
the  important  element  of  variable  incen- 
tive pay  the  result  is  "a  very  convincing 
argument  that  physician  retention  rates 
will  increase  significantly  over  the  next 
several  years."  Although  there  is  limited 
experience  with  variable  incentive  pay. 
current  statistics  show  that  three  out  of 
four  imencumbered  physicians  agree  to 
continue  on  active  duty.  DOD  has  stated 
its  position  as  follows: 

In  summary  DOD  is  convinced  that  physi- 
cian requirements  can  be  met  in  the  1980's 
more  economically  through  a  combination  of 
the  scholarship  program  and  direct  recruit- 
ing. 

Myth  No.  5. — We  already  have  the 
building  so  why  not  continue  with  this 
project. 

The  primary  building  at  the  Bethesda 
campus  is  only  17  percent  completed.  The 
surveys  and  investigation  staff  noted  that 
completing  the  current  construction  as  a 
shell  would  save  termination  costs  to  the 
contractor  and  provide  that  the  building 
would  be  adaptable  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  likely  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  or  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
could  use  this  facility. 

Myth  No.  6. — We  need  specially  trained 
physicians  for  specific  military  needs. 

A  perusal  of  the  catalog  of  the  Uni- 
formed Sei-vices  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  shows  that  the  curriculum  does 
not  differ  from  the  curriculum  of  private 
medical  colleges.  Under  the  educational 
objectives  and  curriculum,  the  catalog 
states : 

It  has  been  deemed  appropriate  to  offer  a 
rather  uniform  curriculum  . . .  There  Is  a  core 
of  Instruction  in  human  biology  with  initial 
emphasis  on  the  traditional  basic  sciences. 

Since  military  medicine  is  primarily 
family  medicine  I  doubt  that  university 
graduates  will  be  any  better  equipped  to 
serve  the  Armed  Forces  than  their  col- 
leagues from  private  medical  colleges. 

A  look  at  the  statistics  for  the  military 
health  services  system  shows  that  in  1975 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  Armed  Forces 
physicians  was  broken  down  by  service 
to  the  following  groups:  3.9  percent  sur- 
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vivors,  25.8  percent  dependents  of  retired 
persoimel,  12.3  p>ercent  retired  personnel, 
34.1  percent  dependents  of  active  duty 
personnel,  and  23.9  percent  active  duty 
personnel.  In  1980  it  is  expected  military 
physicians  will  be  treating  more  retired 
personnel  and  their  dependents  and  less 
active  duty  personnel  and  dependents. 

Myth  No.  7. — The  termination  of  the 
university  will  prevent  the  present  32 
students  from  completing  their  educa- 
tions. 

In  the  event  of  termination  the  tuition 
costs  of  the  present  32  students  at  private 
medical  colleges  could  be  borne  by  the 
university  through  fiscal  year  1977  ap- 
propriations. Thereafter  the  respective 
military  services  could  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility through  other  programs  such 
as  the  Armed  Forces  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

In  conclusion  we  must  again  consider 
if  it  wise  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  involved  in  the  business  of  running  a 
imiversity  be  it  for  medicine  or  any  other 
purpose.  The  long  tradition  of  academic 
autonomy  in  American  higher  education 
suggests  otherwise. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  op- 
posed this  project  in  1972  and  stated: 

Little  would  seem  to  be  gained  from  such 
a  step  that  would  compare  with  the  sizable 
contributions  that  could  accrue  both  to  the 
nation  at  large  as  well  as  to  military  needs 
by  continuing  the  expansion  of  our  exist- 
ing system  of  state  and  privately  supported 
medical  Institutions  for  the  health  profes- 
sions. It  Is  this  series  of  institutions  with 
their  deep  community  roots  and  Involvement 
that  can  provide  the  soundest  base  for  the 
development  of  the  highly  qualified  profes- 
sionals needed  to  cope  with  the  full  range  of 
health  and  medical  problems. 


SUMMER  FOOD  PROGRAM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1977 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  today  a  measure 
which  I  believe  represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  effort  to  control  and  ad- 
minister the  summer  food  program,  an 
important  child  nutrition  program  which 
provides  meals  to  needy  low-income 
children  during  the  summer  months. 

We  have  all  heard  stories  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  adnunistration  of  the 
program  last  year — stories  of  maladmin- 
istration, of  fraud,  and  of  abuse.  I  was, 
during  debates  on  Public  Law  94-105,  and 
still  am  a  strong  supporter  of  this  essen- 
tial child  nutrition  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  legislation  we  enacted  in  1975 
did  not  clearly  delineate  responsibilities, 
and  did  not  provide  for  sufficient  ac- 
countability to  insure  an  effective  and 
efficient  program.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  directed  toward  insur- 
ing that  every  agency  that  participates 
in  the  program  is  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  will  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  clear  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  program  in  a  manner  which 
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will  reduce  the  potential  for  fraud  and 
abuse. 

Only  those  sponsors  who  provide  a 
year-round  commimity  service,  and  who 
demonstrate  fiscal  and  administrative 
capability,  will  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  program.  This  provision  will  help 
to  limit  the  fly-by-night  groups  which 
appear  to  have  sprung  up  and  which  have 
been  responsible  for  many  of  the  prob- 
lems. An  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
past  performance,  thus  placing  a  pre- 
mium on  experienced  sponsors  who  have 
conducted  sound  programs  in  the  past. 
State  agencies  will  be  given  authority  to 
impose  site  size  limitations  on  sponsors, 
to  insure  that  the  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  an  administratively  responsible 
manner. 

My  bill  will  also  impose  stronger  con- 
trols on  vendors.  Currently  a  sponsor 
which  contracts  with  a  food  service 
management  company  for  food  sen'ice 
has  no  means  to  investigate  the  vendor's 
performance  or  capability.  All  vendors 
would  be  required  to  register  with  the 
state  agency,  disclosing  their  corporate 
status,  their  meal  production  capability, 
and  their  past  relationship  with  the  pro- 
gram. This  information  would  also  be 
transmitted  to  USDA.  so  that  a  State 
agency  could  contact  a  central  registry 
to  obtain  information  about  a  vendor 
which  may  have  been  registered  in  an- 
other State  and  was  now  expanding  its 
operations. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  appropri- 
ate rates  of  administrative  reimburse- 
ment. Currently,  such  reimbursement  is 
directly  related  to  the  number  of  meals 
served  by  a  sponsor,  thus  encouraging 
inflation  of  numbers  of  meals  served.  A 
study,  taking  into  account  type  of  meal 
service,  site-related  costs,  and  numbers 
of  children  served,  will  provide  the  in- 
formation for  a  formula  which  will  es- 
tablish reimbursement  levels  on  a  more 
fiscally  responsible  basis. 

To  assist  USDA  in  their  important  job 
of  monitoring  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  ensuring  that  the  States  .are 
taking  appropriate  steps  to  control  the 
program,  so  that  needy  children  are  fed 
quality  meals,  this  bill  will  tighten  up 
the  requirements  for  the  State  plans  of 
summer  food  program  operations  In 
this  way.  The  Secretary  will  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  steps  each  State  is  taking 
to  evaluate  need,  to  register  vendors,  to 
disallow  sponsors  and  vendors  who  are 
out  of  compliance  with  the  law  and  the 
regulations,  and  to  encourage  utilization 
of  on-site  preparation  and  development 
of  quality  food  programs. 

Each  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  will 
assist  sponsors,  vendors,  State  ageiicys 
and  USDA  in  developing  strong,  effec- 
tive summer  food  programs.  Each  group 
will  be  fully  apprised  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. The  State  agencies  will  have 
the  necessary  legislative  support  to  crack 
down  on  vendors  and  sponsors  who  do 
not  comply  with  these  requirements. 

Too  many  comments  have  been  heard 
about  the  inability  of  USDA  and  the 
State  agencies  to  take  these  necessary 
crack-down  measiu-es.  This  bill  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  States  have  the  authority,  and  must 
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take  specific  steps  to  ensi|re 
abuses  of  last  year  do  not 
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Mr.     MILLER     of 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  dir^t 
to  a  recent  task  force 
by  the  National  Heart  and 
tute  which  outlines  an 
ery.  According  to  this  repor 
ity    of    the    consequences 
reared  in  "bad  air"  may 
in  later  life.  I  think  this  is  a 
frightening  prospect  for  thdse 
presently  rearing  their  families 
borhoods  subject  to  air 

Bad  Air  for  Crildre^ 
(By  Dorothy  Noyea 
Children  are  especially  sensltltfe 
lutlon,  and  the  consequences 
be  of  longer  duration  than  to 
recent  task  force  report,  the 
and  Lung  Institute  observed. 
"These  are  scattered  data 
that  the  initiation  of  environmental 
ease  as  a  result  of  air  pollution 
may  be  the  starting  point  for 
and    progression    of   such 
life  .  .  .  Should  such  a 
lished  between  exposure  to 
childhood  and  subsequent 
chronic  lung  disease.  It  will 
an   Important  point  for  the 
preventive  measures." 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  only  _. 
that  may  be  adversely  affected 
ants.  A  number  of  other 
bear  the  brunt  of  toxic  agents 
see.  Ill  effects  from  these  agents 
come    manifest    for    years    or 
effects  of  low-level  pollution — _ 
morbidity   and   mortality  arlslr ; 
more  dramatic  and  severe  air 
sodes — are  the  concern  of  this  _ 

Certain  distinctions  which  se 
apart  from  adults  play  a  role  in 
difficulties   experienced    by 
These  distinctions  Include 
loral,  disease,  and  developments  I 
be  detailed  in  what  follows. 

Higher  Breathing  Rate.    _. 
higher  resting  metobollc  rate, 
of  air  exchange  between  lungs 
phere,  and  relatively  greater 
exchanged  than  do  adults.  Thus 
body  weight,  the  young  breathe 
(and  thus  more  air  pollutants)  t 
persons.  Indeed,  under  comparab  e 
children    apparently    Inhale    tv 
times  as  much  of  a  pollutant  per 
weight  as  do  adults.  This  is  s 
the  efficiency  of  removal  of 
pends  to  some  extent  on  the  rate 
and  out  of  the  lungs. 

Greater  Activity.  Added  to 
difference  between  Infant  or 
is  the  more  Intense  physical 
young.  As  the  level  of  activity  . 
the  rate  of  air  exchange  in  the 
m  a  roughly  exponential  i 

during  exercise,  pulmonary 

Increase  by  a  factor  of  about  ten. 
dren  face  heightened  susceptlbi- 
lutants  In  the  upper  airways  as 
the  Ivmgs. 

Size.  Being  shorter  than 
are  more  susceptible  to  heavier 
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which  have  settled  on  or  near  ground  level. 
Some  of  these  pollutants,  such  as  heavy 
metals,  may  possess  particularly  damaging 
properties  for  developing  chUdren.  Dust 
loaded  with  toxic  particles  can  add  substanti- 
ally to  the  child's  total  exposure  to  air  pol- 
lutants. 

In  the  case  of  lead,  the  concentration  In  air 
varies  Inversely  with  altitude,  and  devices 
used  In  measuring  air-lead  concentration  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  placed  at  the  height  at  which 
young  children  breathe.  Lead  concentration 
at  a  height  of  1.5  meters  In  one  study  was 
double  that  at  a  height  of  20  meters.  Simi- 
larly, the  concentration  of  ozone  Is  greater 
at  a  lower  level.  In  fact,  one  study  showed 
the  concentration  of  ozone  to  be  four  times 
greater  at  1  meter  than  at  2  meters. 

Play  Activity.  Vigorous  play  In  house,  yard, 
or  schoolroom  stirs  up  dust  and  settled  pol- 
lutants which  then  are  more  likely  to  enter 
the  child's  respiratory  tract.  Dust  and  dirt  on 
hands  also  contribute  to  a  smaU  child's  total 
intake  of  airborne  particles,  particularly  If 
If  the  child  has  an  addictive  habit  of  trying 
to  eat  nonfood  items  (called  pica).  This 
makes  for  a  potentlaUy  dangerous  situation 
with  respect  to  lead  (and  possibly  other 
metals  as  well),  since  there  Is  apparently 
greater  absorption  of  lead  through  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract  In  children  than  In 
adults. 

Mouth  Breathing.  More  exercise  combined 
with  blockage  of  the  nasal  passageways  can 
lead  to  increased  mouth  breathing,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  less  effective  natural  filtering 
of  Inhaled  air  pollutants.  Since  children  are 
more  physically  active,  and  since  their  respi- 
ratory defense  mechanism  is  more  often  im- 
paired by  conditions  such  as  nasal  or  bron- 
chial infections,  they  frequently  are  less  able 
to  adjust  to  Inhaled  toxic  pollutants. 

More  Preguent  Respiratory  Tract  Infec- 
tions. A  major  contributor  to  blockage  of  the 
nasal  passageways— and  thus  to  impairment 
of  the  normal  filtering  process — is  upper 
respiratory  infection,  which  accounts  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  acute  pediatric  Ill- 
nesses. With  the  lung  sensitized  by  viral  in- 
fection, air  pollutants— because  of  their  sup- 
pressive effect  on  phagocytosis  (the  process 
of  ingestion  and  usually  of  isolation  or  de- 
struction of  particulate  matter  by  certain 
blood  cells)  and  on  the  formation  of  anti- 
bodies—may prove  a  dual  threat,  compound- 
ing the  risk  of  secondary  bacterial  infection 
in  the  lung  and  impairing  the  development 
of  effective  Immunity  to  viral  infection  as 
well. 

Development  Factors.  Growing  chUdren 
face  special  risks  from  certain  chemicals  at 
various  times  and  in  various  ways,  depend- 
ing both  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
exposure  and  the  child's  age  and  nutritional 
health.  For  example,  inadequacies  of  certain 
minerals,  v'iunlns,  and  proteins  may  aug- 
ment the  toartc  effects  of  lead.  Furthermore, 
the  predilection  for  lead  to  concentrate  In 
soft  tissue,  as  contrasted  with  dense  bone 
tissue,  in  children  may  be  another  factor 
which  makes  children  more  vulnerable  to 
long-term  effects  of  this  pollutant.  (See 
Scientist  and  Citizen.  April  1968.) 

Many  chemicals  pass  the  placental  barrier, 
thus  imposing  mutagenic,  teratogenic,  car- 
cinogenic, and  other  threats  to  the  fetus. 
Maternal  exposure,  therefore,  may  Increase 
the  risk  to  the  infant,  first,  by  modifying  the 
functions  of  specific  organs  and  systems  in 
the  infant  and,  second,  by  decreasing  the 
ability  of  the  Infant  to  cope  with  any  toxic 
agents  in  the  tissues  at  birth  or  later. 

Thus,  for  the  reasons  outlined  above,  chil- 
dren should  no  longer  be  considered  merely 
convenient  epidemiologic  subjects.  As  dis- 
tinctly unique  living  beings,  they  deserve 
special  consideration  because  of  their  vul- 
nerability to  air  pollutants  during  long  ex- 
posure. At  their  play— which  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  their  work— they,  too,  risk  occupa- 
tional hazards  both  Indoors  and  out. 
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A  TREATY  WE  MAY  BE  VIOLATING 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  write  a 
weekly  column  for  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  of  my  district.  One  weekly 
column  I  wrote  recently  on  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  languages  has  been  re- 
printed in  a  few  newspapers,  and  I 
thought  its  message  important  enough  to 
pass  on  to  my  colleagues  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  this  area. 

A  Teeatt  We  May  Be  Violating 
A  Uttle-noted  provision  in  the  document 
which  the  United  States  and  34  other  nations 
signed  almost  two  years  ago  at  Helsinki  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  encouraging  the 
studies  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures. 

But  compared  to  five  years  ago,  ten  years 
ago,  or  twenty  years  ago,  fewer— not  more — 
Americans  are  studying  foreign  languages. 

We  properly  point  out  when  the  Soviets  or 
others  violate  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement,  but  we  also  have  an 
obligation  to  live  up  to  provisions  of  that 
agreement. 

One  statistic  Intrigues  me,  one  which  does 
not  make  sense  for  us  as  a  nation  economl- 
ally,  culturally,  or  militarily:  There  are  more 
teachers  of  English  in  the  Soviet  Union  than 
there  are  students  of  Russian  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  other  interesting  straws  in  the 
wind,  which  show  that  we  are  not  paying 
attention  to  other  nations  and  cultures  as 
we  should : 

For  almost  two  years  I  taught  at  Sangamon 
State  University  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in 
many  ways  an  excellent  university.  But  that 
university  does  not  teach  one  single  foreign 
language  course.  I  don't  believe  that  ten 
years  ago  or  fifty  years  ago  there  would  have 
existed  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  nation  which  did  not  teach  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Fewer  and  fewer  colleges  and  universities 
demand  a  foreign  language  as  an  entrance 
requirement.  Only  about  10  percent  of  the 
schools  now  require  It. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
no  longer  requires  any  foreign  language  back- 
ground before  you  can  enter.  When  you  talk 
to  State  Department  officials,  they  say  they 
would  like  to  get  people  with  language  skUls, 
but  because  so  few  Americans  have  studied 
foreign  languages  they  were  forced  to  drop 
this  requirement. 

Fewer  and  fewer  American  students  spend 
any  of  their  college  years  abroad,  about  half 
as  many  today  as  in  1973. 

Up-to-date  statistics  are  hard  to  get,  but 
the  figures  for  the  percentage  of  high  school 
students  studying  foreign  languages  for  a 
few  years  tells  a  story:  1965,  31  per  cent;  1968. 
30  per  cent;  1970,  23  per  cent;  and  1974  24 
per  cent. 

What  difference  does  all  of  this  make? 

My  concern  is  not  the  few  sentences  in  the 
Helsinki  document,  sentences  which  no  one 
Is  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to,  but  that 
this  may  show  a  lack  of  concern,  a  turning 
inward  by  our  citizens,  that  cannot  be  good. 

If,  prior  to  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  we  had 
a  few  hundred  more  Americans  who  spoke 
Vietnamese  and  were  in  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple there,  it's  possible  we  could  have  avoided 
the  devastation  of  that  war. 

Why  do  our  friends  from  Germany  and 
Japan  and  Sweden  sometimes  sell  more  prod- 
ucts in  other  nations  than  we  do?  Sometimes 
the  answer  is  fairly  simple:  they  speak  the 
language  of  the  buying  country  and  we  do 
not. 
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We  are  living  in  a  world  that  grows  smaller 
and  smaUer.  We  in  Southern  Illinois  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  are  closer  today  to  any  point  on 
the  globe  than  our  northern  colonies  were  to 
our  southern  colonies  when  our  nation  was 
fovmded. 

If  we  are  to  build  a  world  of  peace  and 
stability,  people  will  have  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other. 

That  means  that  some  of  those  beyond  our 
borders  will  have  to  learn  English,  and  some 
of  us  will  have  to  learn  their  languages. 

We  will  be  enriched — both  culturally  and 
economically — If  we  do. 


RETURNING  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE 
CABINET  AND  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  addresses 
a  major  reorganization  and  policy  issue 
the  new  administration  must  face — the 
organization  of  the  White -House  staff. 
This  legislation  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  White  House  personnel  and  would 
ground  firmly  in  law  the  President's  and 
Vice  President's  staff. 

LAW    FOR    WHITE    HOUSE    STAFFING    INADEQUATE 

Existing  law  authorizes  for  the  Presi- 
dent six  administrative  assistants  and 
eight  other  secretaries  or  assistants  in 
the  White  House  oflBce — 14  people.  I  do 
not  think  many  would  quarrel  witli  the 
notion  that  the  figure  of  14  employees 
in  the  White  House  is  a  little  out  of  date. 
The  situation  then  is  that  there  is  no 
legislative  authority  for  most  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  for  some  of  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  President. 

PUBLIC     FUNDS     SHOULD     BE     APPROPRIATED     FOR 
CLEAR    PURPOSES 

Because  of  the  absence  of  adequate 
legislative  authority,  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  White  House  have  in 
recent  years  become  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  clause  2  of  House  rule  XXI  pro- 
vides that  no  appropriations  for  any  ex- 
penditures not  authorized  by  law  shall 
be  in  order.  And  the  chairman  has  sus- 
tained these  points  of  order,  thus  elimi- 
nating White  House  funds  from  the  an- 
nual Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  gen- 
eral Government  appropriations  bill  in 
the  House.  On  June  14,  1976  I  raised  a 
successful  point  of  order  against  the 
1977  White  House  appropriations;  the 
funds  were  knocked  out  by  the  House, 
but  restored  by  the  Senate. 

I  will  continue  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  appropriating  public  funds  that  have 
not  been  authorized,  because  I  believe 
that  Congress  is  acting  irresponsibly  if  it 
approves  funds  for  purposes  not  clearly 
authorized  in  law.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  would  be  ducking 
its  responsibility  by  spending  the  people's 
rfioney  without  first  determining  for 
what  purposes  these  funds  could  be  spent. 
I  am  not  pointing  a  finger  at  any  par- 
ticular individuals — we  are  all  responsi- 
ble for  this  situation.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  this  Congress  must  serve  the  pub- 
lic's interest.  We  cannot  write  "blank 
checks"    with    taxpayers'   money.    The 
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question  for  the  Congress  is  one  of  legis- 
lative integrity. 

CABINET  government;   NOT  WHITE  HOUSE  STAFF 
GOVERNMENT 

The  other  major  concern  this  legisla- 
tion addresses  is  "Who  runs  the  Govern- 
ment?" In  the  last  two  decades,  the 
White  House  staff  has  essentially  grown 
unchecked  to  somewhere  between  500 
to  600  people;  no  one  really  knows  the 
precise  figure.  Some  growth  of  course  is 
justified,  because  the  times  become  more 
and  more  complex  and  the  decisions  the 
President  must  make  require  expert  staff 
assistance.  I  am  not  sure  anyone  has  an 
ideal  number  that  we  could  pull  out  of 
a  hat  and  say,  "This  is  how  many  people 
ought  to  work  at  the  White  House."  I  do 
not  pretend  that  the  number  in  this 
bill — 401 — is  in  any  way  a  magic  number. 

My  concern  is  with  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  White  House.  Watergate 
taught  us  too  painfully  about  how  power 
and  the  inherent  dangers  of  an  imelected 
"palace  guard."  We  must  not  let  Water- 
gate quietly  fade  from  our  memories  and 
be  party  to  conditions  that  might  give 
rise  to  "another  Watergate."  We  must 
make  sure  that  never  again  will  we  let 
Government  slip  away  from  the  people 
and  become  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  faceless  few  behind  the  White  House 
walls. 

It  is  time  to  return  our  Government 
to  our  President  and  his  Cabinet  officials, 
where  decisionmaking  belongs.  These  of- 
ficials serve  at  the  pleasure  of  our  elected 
President  and  are  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  elected  officials.  These 
are  the  people  who  are  held  accountable 
and  who  should  be  running  the  execu- 
tive branch — not  a  few  unelected,  inac-" 
cessible  advisers  and  executive  assistants 
surrounding  the  Chief  Executive. 

Thus,  the  bill  addresses  what  I  think  is 
a  fundamental  Government  reform  ques- 
tion; it  goes  to  the  very  basic  framework 
of  our  Grovemment.  It  places  firmly  in 
law  some  parameters  on  the  number  and 
level  of  the  White  House  staff.  And  it  re- 
invigorates  our  Cabinet,  democratic  form 
of  government. 

WHAT    THE    WHITE    HOUSE    STAFFING    BILL    DOES 

This  bill  authorizes  401  positions  at  the 
White  House,  which  is  approximately  a 
30-percent  cut  from  the  1977  level.  The 
30-percent  reduction  implements  the 
President's  pledge  to  reduce  the  White 
House  staff  by  this  percentage. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  would  not  allow  the  White  House  staff 
to  become  top-heavy  with  high-paid  pol- 
icy people.  In  other  words,  currently,  the 
President  and  Vice  President  can  hire  as 
many  individuals,  at  any  pay  and/or 
grade  level,  as  fimds  will  allow.  This  bill 
tries  to  bring  some  order  to  the  grade  and 
salary  level  of  Wliite  House  personnel. 
For  the  President,  it  allows  44  Executive- 
level  staffers,  21  supergrades — GS-16  to 
18.  and  336  people  below  GS-16.  For  the 
Vice  President,  the  bill  authorizes  five 
executive-level  individuals,  five  super- 
grades,  and  12  at  GS-15  and  below.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  three  groupings  place 
some  reasonable  limits  on  the  number 
and  nature  of  White  House  personnel  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  President  and 
Vice  President  the  flexibility  they  need. 

The  bill  sets  a  dollar  limit  and  a  3 -year 
authorization  for  consultants,  for  the 
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purchase  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
Executive  residence,  for  the  "imantici- 
pated  needs"  fund,  for  the  President's 
travel,  and  for  entertainment  expenses. 
Expenditures  for  these  purposes  are  not 
now  authorized  or  the  authority  is  out  of 
date.  The  bill  includes  strong  accounting 
and  reporting  provisions  to  the  Congress 
as  well  as  authority  for  auditing  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  provision  dealing  with  individuals  de- 
tailed to  the  White  House  from  Federal 
agencies.  Under  existing  law.  Federal 
employees  can  be  detailed  to  the  White 
House.  I  believe  that  this  is  necessary, 
because  often  career  civil  service  em- 
ployees have  expertise  needed  by  the 
President.  There  is,  however,  a  loophole 
in  the  law  now  so  that  while  the  em- 
ployee is  working  on  detail  at  the  White 
House,  the  agency  still  pays  that  em- 
ployee's salary.  I  think  this  is  wrong  and 
have  included  in  my  bill  a  provision  that 
requires  the  White  House  to  reimburse 
agencies  for  the  pay  of  detailed  em- 
ployees. 

ATTEMPTS    IN    THE    93D    AND  94TH 
CONGRESSES 

In  both  the  93d  and  94th  Congresses, 
White  House  staffing  legislation  was 
considered.  In  the  94th  Congress,  HR. 
6706  was  reported  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  passed  by 
the  House.  That  legislation  died  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  Post  Office  and  C'ivil 
Service  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  is 
very  familiar  with  White  House  staffing 
legislation  and  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  strong  law.  Hearings  are  sched- 
uled on  this  bill,  next  week  on  April  26. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  committee  will 
act  quickly  to  report  out  a  bill  :o  the 
full  House.  In  fact,  because  of  the  May 
15  budget  deadline  for  reporting  all  au- 
thorizing legislation,  we  must  act 
quickly. 

The  President  has  frequently  in  his 
public  statements  shown  his  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  created  by  centralizing 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  anonymous 
individuals.  He  has  a  deep  respect  for 
our  Cabinet  form  of  government.  I  am 
sure  he  is  well  aware  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  this  presents  an  im- 
portant challenge  for  the  95th  Congress 
and  the  new  administration.  It  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  Congress  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  delineating  in  law 
specifically  how  public  funds  will  be 
spent.  It  will  stop  this  practice  of  doling 
out  $16  million  for  purposes  unknown 
and  unwritten.  It  will  bring  some  order 
to  White  House  staffing  and  provide  an 
added  safeguard  for  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, a  notion  with  which  I  am  sure 
our  new  President  agrees.  With  this  bill, 
we  can  help  get  both  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House  back  on  the  right 
track. 

TRUTH  IN  CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  I  introduced  H.R.  478.  the  Truth 
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In  Contributions  Act.  This 
with  one  minor  difference, 
posed  in  the  94th  Congress 
when  public  attention  was 
unethical  practices  of  some 
institutions.  Although  much 
licity  has  diminished,  the 
abuses  remains. 

Americans  are  a  generous 
this  generosity  is  reflected  in 

encouragement  which  is 

Federal  Government  in  the  . 
tax  policy.  Charitable  Insti 
qualify  for  tax-exempt  statils 
tributors  are  allowed  to  deduqt 
from  their  incomes  for  tax 

Presently,  charitable  ._ 
allowed  to  keep  their  tax 
as  long  as  their  primary 
carry  out  the  purpose  for 
they  were  granted  the  stati^ 
quirement  is  entirely  too 
effective.  The  IRS  does  not  „. 
quate  guidelines  for  determinijig 
or  not  the  organization  is 
marily  engaged  in  its  tax-.  ... 
pose.  My  bill  would  strengthen 
quirement  by  providing  that 
nizations  must  distribute  at .. 
cent  of  their  gross  revenues 
table  activities. 

In  the  past,  we  have  seen  . 
fundraisers  have  absorbed  90 
the  funds  raised  for  charitj 
cents  of  every  dollar  contributi  d 
went  to  help  the  sick  or  needy 
tial   contributors   were   awar ; 
ratios,  it  is  likely  that  the  ..„ 
go  elsewhere.  It  is  only  natura 
tributors  would  prefer  to  se 
their  money  helping  people 
paying  administrative  costs. 

In  the  even  that  an  _.„ 

ered  under  this  act  does  not 
50  percent  of  gross  revenues 

able  purposes  within  the 

tax  sanctions  are  to  be  imposed 
tial  tax  of  15  percent  of  the 
expenditures    for    charitable 
which  would  be  required  to 
organization's  charitable  ,._.. 
the  50 -percent  level  would"  b< 
type  of  sanction.  If  the  charit 
then  comply  within  a  correction 
of  90  days,  an  additional  tax 
amounting  to  100  percent  of 
uted  revenue. 
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penalties.  One  change  which  was  made 
In  the  legislation  as  originally  introduced 
by  former  Congressman  Karth  and  Vice 
President  Mondale  In  the  94th  Congress 
Involves  accounting  procedures  to  be  used 
In  compiling  the  charities'  annual  re- 
ports. Rather  than  using  standards  pre- 
scribed by  IRS,  certified  public  accoiuit- 
ants  may  utilize  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  or  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  Intention  to 
discourage  charitable  contributions.  Most 
charitable  agencies  are  legitimate,  ethi- 
cal, and  beneficial.  They  deserve  the  con- 
tinued help  and  support  of  our  present 
tax  laws.  Some  organizations,  however, 
abuse  these  privileges  by  failing  to  spend 
a  major  portion  of  the  receipts  on  their 
prime  purpose;  namely,  helping  those  in 
need.  By  spending  an  excess  amount  of 
money  on  fundraising,  administrative 
costs  or  individual  salaries,  they  hurt  the 
cause  of  charities  which  do  not  engage 
in  these  practices.  Through  this  legisla- 
tion, we  can  renew  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  continue  to  encourage  their 
tradition  of  generosity. 


April  19,  1977 


GROWING     ABUSE     OF     CONGRES- 
SIONAL STATIONERY 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Obey  reforms  and  other 
achievements  such  as  requiring  recorded 
votes  on  future  pay  raises,  the  95th  Con- 
gress has  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
earning  renewed  respect  by  the  public. 
However,  this  process  of  building  faith 
is  never  ended,  and  we  must  constantly 
look  for  ways  to  conduct  the  business 
of  Congress  in  a  more  forthright  fashion. 

In  that  spirit,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  outlaw  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  growing  ethical  problem — the  misuse 
and  abuse  of  congressional  stationery  by 
private  interest  groups  with  the  obvious 
intent  of  misleading  the  public.  My  bill 
would  outlaw  all  private  uses  of  congres- 
sional stationery,  or  any  stationery  indi- 
cating that  an  individual  is  a  member  of 
Congress,  the  assignment  of  such  a  mem- 
ber, to  a  congressional  committee,  or  the 
official  office  address  where  a  member 
conducts  any  congressional  business. 

The  time  has  come  to  limit  the  use  of 
congressional  stationery  to  purely  ofBcial 
business.  For  too  long,  individual  mem- 
bers have  allowed  pressure  groups  they 
agree  with  to  make  use  of  their  official 
letterhead  in  direct  mail  solicitations  for 
funds  and  political  support.  Clearly  the 
intent  of  such  letterhead  is  to  convey  the 
impression  to  the  public  that  the  mailing 
is  sanctioned  by  Congress  or  is  in  line 
with  a  member's  official  duties.  Often  the 
recipient  of  these  mailings  is  left  con- 
fused, or  with  a  lowered  opinion  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

This  problem  came  to  my  attention  by 
just  such  people  in  my  district,  who  were 
concerned  enough  to  contact  me  about 
a  mass  mailing  sent  out  by  the  National 


Right  to  Work  Committee,  headquartered 
in  Fairfax,  Va.  The  mailing,  which  soli- 
cited funds  for  the  group,  was  printed  on 
the  letterhead  and  bearing  the  signature 
of  a  member  of  the  94th,  not  95th  Con- 
gress, even  though  it  was  dated  "Janu- 
ary, 1977". 

I  single  out  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  since  this  group  has 
made  frequent  use  of  congressional  let- 
terhead to  add  legitimacy  to  its  mailings, 
though  I  am  siu-e  others  have  from  time 
to  time  done  likewise.  I  support  the  right 
to  work  principle,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
support  efforts  which  could  be  deceptive 
to  the  American  people. 

The  recently  passed  reforms  make  this 
piece  of  legislation  a  logical  next  step. 
We  have  banned  private  office  accoimts 
and  the  use  of  private  funds  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  official  business.  Thus  only 
appropriated  funds  should  be  used  to 
print  up  or  purchase  such  stationery,  and 
any  use  of  private  funds  would  be  a  clear 
violation,  under  this  bill. 

Let  us  proceed  to  make  it  clear  to  every 
citizen  that  when  he  receives  a  piece  of 
mail  bearing  the  words  "Congress  of  the 
United  States",  with  the  characteristic 
listing  of  a  member's  name  and  district, 
that  he  is  receiving  a  letter  from  the 
office  of  his  congressman,  and  not  some 
pressure  group  out  to  raise  funds.  By 
enacting  this  bill,  we  can  take  another 
step  in  clarifying  the  image  of  Congress 
in  the  public's  eyes,  and  in  separating 
the  political  activities  of  an  individual 
from  the  official  business  of  an  elected 
official. 
Following  is  the  text  of  this  legislation: 

H.R.  6289 
A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  prohibit  Members  of  the  C!ongress  from 
using  official   congressional  stationery  In 
mass  mailings  for  any  purpose  other  than 
official  congressional  business 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  93  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  1924.  Unofficial  mailing  of  mass  mailings 
containing  official  congressional 
stationery. 

"(a)  Any  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
malls  or  authorizes  any  person  to  maU  any 
mass  mailing  containing  any  official  congres- 
sional stationery  for  any  purpose  other  than 
official  congressional  business  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'mass  mailing'  means  the 
mailing  of  newsletters,  and  similar  mailings 
Including  more  than  500  pieces  of  mall  in 
which  the  content  of  the  matter  mailed  Is 
substantially  Identical,  but  such  term  shaU 
not  Include  any  mailings — 

"(A)  In  direct  response  to  inquiries  or 
requests  from  the  persons  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter Is  mailed; 

"(B)  to  one  or  more  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress or  to  one  or  more  Federal,  State,  or 
local  govermnent  officials;  or 

"(C)  of  news  releases  to  any  communica- 
tions media; 

"(2)  the  terms  'Member  of  the  Congress' 
and  'Member'  means  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  the  term  'official  congressional  busi- 
ness' means  the  conduct  of  official  business 
activities,  and  duties  of  the  Congress  regard- 
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Ing  all  matters  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
pertain  to — 

"(A)  the  legislative  process; 

"(B)  any  congressional  representative 
function; 

"(C)  the  functioning,  working,  or  operat- 
ing of  the  Congress;  or 

"(D)  the  performance  of  official  duties  In 
connection  with  any  matter  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  through  subparagraph 
(C);  and 

"(4)  the  term  'official  congressional  sta- 
tionery' means  any  stationery,  whether  or 
not  such  stationery  Is  prepared  with  Federal 
funds,  with  a  letterhead  or  similar  printed 
device  which  contains  the  name  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  Information  Indi- 
cating— 

"(A)  that  such  Member  is  a  Member  of  the 
Congress; 
"(B)   the  assignment  of  such  Member  to 
any  committee  of  the  Congress;  or 

"(C)  the  address  of  any  office  at  which 
sucli  Member  conducts  any  official  congres- 
sional business." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  93  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"1924.  Unofficial   mailing  of  mass  mailings 
containing     official     congressional 
stationery." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 

section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 

to  mass  mailings  mailed  on  or  after  the  date 

of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


A  FAIR  LOTTERY  CANNOT  CHANGE 
AN  UNFAIR  DRAFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Peter 
Ognibene  had  an  excellent  article  in  the 
April  12,  Washington  Post,  outlining  the 
unfairness  of  the  draft.  The  article,  "A 
Fair  Lottery  Cannot  Change  an  Unfair 
Draft,"  points  out  just  how  inequitable 
conscription  is. 

Ognibene,  a  contributing  editor  to  the 
New  Republic,  properly  refers  to  the 
draft  as  "a  tax."  As  he  says: 

That  is  the  central  reality  of  conscription. 
It  takes  the  labor  of  19 -year-olds  at  less  than 
competitive  wages  to  relieve  the  rest  of  us 
of  a  few  dollars'  tax  burden. 

He  notes  that  the  fading  memory  of 
conscription  has  caused  many  to  forget 
just  how  unfair  the  draft  was.  Also  for- 
gotten by  many  is  the  national  turmoil 
it  created. 

One  other  point  often  overlooked  is 
that  the  military  is  getting  sufficient 
numbers  of  volunteers  for  active  duty, 
and  the  quality  of  recruits  is  improving. 
Ognibene  points  out  that  the  male  high 
school  graduate  volunteers  rose  from  67 
percent  of  accessions  in  1975  to  70  per- 
cent in  1976. 

His  article  is  a  very  good  one.  It  merits 

the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who 

read  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 

A  Fak  Lottery  Cannot  Change  an  Unfak 

Draft 

(By  Peter  J.  Ognibene) 

The  draft  was  supposedly  laid  to  rest  four 
years  ago,  but  the  corpse  keeps  twitching. 
In  his  first  visit  to  Capitol  Hill  after  he  was 
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sworn  In  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold 
Brown  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  he  favors  a  Pentagon  proposal 
"to  have  a  standby  draft  capability." 

The  chairman  of  that  committee.  Sen. 
John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.),  responded  with  an 
even  stronger  pitch  for  conscription.  "Like 
It  or  not,"  he  said,  "we're  going  to  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Selective  Service  System  for  ob- 
taining some  of  our  men.  The  quicker  we 
realize  that  and  get  It  to  the  people  so  they 
know  It,  the  better." 

More  recently.  Sen.  Sam  Nunn,  the  Georgia 
Democrat  who  chairs  that  committee's  panel 
on  manpower,  argued  In  these  pages  that 
"the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVP)  may  be  a 
luxury  that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
afford."  He  contends  that  "the  AVF  has  lived 
up  to  few  of  the  expectations  of  Its  early 
proponents"  and  suggests  "the  government 
should  begin  now  to  explore  possible  alter- 
natives to  the  AVF,  such  as  a  national  service 
program  for  all  our  nation's  young  people." 
Although  the  volunteer  army  does  not 
work  perfectly — what  In  government  does? — 
the  military  has  been  getting  sufficient  num- 
bers of  volunteers  for  active  duty.  Moreover, 
the  quality  of  those  recruits  has  been  steadily 
rising.  In  1975,  for  example,  67  per  cent  of 
the  male  volunteers  were  high  school  grad- 
uates. Last  year  the  percentage  was  70. 

The  present  "success"  of  the  volunteer 
army  is  linked,  no  doubt,  with  the  "failure" 
of  the  economy  to  provide  civilian  Jobs  for 
young  people.  High  unemployment  rates  and 
recent  military  pay  raises  have  made  march- 
ing for  Uncle  Sam  a  relatively  attractive 
proposition. 

Equally  Important,  but  too  often  ignored 
by  draft  advocates,  the  armed  services  pro- 
vide a  route  of  upward  mobility  for  some  of 
society's  least  advantaged  Individuals.  The 
military  affords  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
skills  with  which  they  can  earn  a  livelihood 
in  or  out  of  service. 

But  because  financial  Incentives  have 
helped  make  the  volunteer  army  successful, 
some  critics  regard  these  recruits  as  "mer- 
cenaries." What  they  fall  to  realize  Is  that 
conscription  itself  Is  an  economic  institu- 
tion. 

The  draft  Is  a  tax.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
central  reality  of  conscription.  It  takes  the 
labor  of  19-year-olds  at  less  than  competitive 
wages  to  relieve  the  rest  of  us  of  a  few  dol- 
lars' tax  burden.  The  government  does  not 
give  businessmen  patriotic  appeals;  it  pays 
them  the  going  rate  for  everything  from 
fighter  planes  to  floor  wax.  Should  it  do  less 
for  servicemen? 

Because  conscription  is  now  a  fading  mem- 
ory, it  Is  easy  to  forget  Just  how  unfair  the 
draft  was.  Millions  managed  to  escape  mili- 
tary service  by  getting  deferments  for  col- 
lege, critical  occupations  or  parenthood.  Al- 
though the  draft  lottery  closed  most  of  these 
escape  routes.  It  could  not  eliminate  the 
fundamental   inequity;   selectivity. 

Any  selection  process  that  inducts  some 
young  men  Into  the  military  but  requires 
nothing  of  others  is  by  its  very  nature  un- 
fair. Eliminating  deferments  and  establish- 
ing a  lottery  did  not  do  away  with  selectivity. 
It  merely  changed  the  way  in  which  the  few 
were  chosen  from  the  many. 

Moreover,  selectivity  does  not  end  with 
Induction.  It  continues  within  the  armed 
forces.  While  the  college  student  may  not 
be  able  to  escape  service  when  selection  Is 
by  lot,  he  stands  a  relatively  good  chance 
of  avoiding  hazardous  duty  In  time  of  war. 
Because  he  will  probably  score  well  on  Army 
classification  tests,  he  is  more  likely  to  wind 
up  behind  the  lines  as  a  clerk  or  technician. 
The  less  educated  become  foot  soldiers. 

In  other  words,  a  fair  lottery  cannot  change 
an  unfair  draft. 

Universal  service  Is  not  the  answer.  For 
one  thing,  there  Is  the  problem  of  numbers. 
Some  four  million  Americans  turn  18  every 
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year.  The  active  and  reserve  forces  can  use, 
perhaps,  700,000  of  them.  What  would  the 
rest  do? 

Put  them  to  work  on  public  projects  and 
you  take  jobs  away  from  Individuals  with 
families  to  support.  The  cost,  which  would 
run  Into  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  would 
sweU  an  already  large  budget  deficit  and 
produce  a  small  economic  return.  An  under- 
populated and  embattled  country  such  as 
Israel  may  need  universal  service  to  survive; 
the  United  States,  fortunately,  does  not. 

But  above  all,  the  draft  violates  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  nation  was  founded — 
the  preservation  of  Individual  rights  and 
liberties.  Thus,  conscription  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Short  of  an  all-out  war 
requiring  huge  armies  in  the  field— an  un- 
likely prospect  when  one  nuclear  weapon 
can  wipe  out  several  massed  divisions —  there 
can  be  no  compelling  case  for  the  draft. 


CATHY  RUSH,  OUTSTANDING 
COACH 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  ac- 
complishments of  Cathy  Rush,  a  young 
woman  from  my  congressional  district 
who  has  announced  her  resignation  after 
7  years  as  head  coach  for  woman's  bas- 
ketball at  Immaculata  College.  This 
brings  to  an  end  an  era  marked  by  three 
national  championships,  two  second- 
place  trophies,  and  in  1977.  fourth  among 
American  women's  colleges.  Her  overall 
record  was  149-15. 

Although  she  built  the  women's  bsis- 
ketball  program  at  the  Chester  County 
school  into  a  national  powerhouse  and 
brought  extraordinary  fame  to  Immacu- 
lata College.  Cathy's  greater  contribu- 
tion was  her  influence  on  the  people  she 
worked  with  and  the  fact  that  she  ex- 
celled in  her  area  of  expertise.  Her  per- 
sonal success  became  the  success  of  Im- 
maculata, Chester  County,  the  basketball 
team,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  women's  basketball. 

She  herself  sums  it  up  best: 

We  pioneered  basketball  together  and 
climbed  to  the  top.  What  Immaculata  has 
done  for  women's  basketball — Indeed  for 
women's  athletics  In  general — can  never  be 
duplicated  or  diminished. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  that  Im- 
maculata College's  basketball  team  ob- 
tained imder  Cathy  Rush's  guidance  are 
endless;  the  Suburban  &  Wayne  Times 
highlighted  them  in  a,  recent  article: 

Durmg  her  seven  years  as  coach,  she  com- 
piled a  record  of  149-15,  with  a  winning  per- 
centage of  over  90  per  cent. 

Won  three  national  titles  (1972,  73,  74)  and 
finished  second  two  years  (1975.  76). 

Coached  three  AU-Amerlcans,  Theresa 
Shank  Grentz,  Marianne  Crawford  Stanley, 
and  Mary  Scharff. 

Saw  the  Macs  compete  in  sfx  straight  na- 
tional tournaments. 

Won  five  consecutive  regional  titles,  finish- 
ing second  the  first  year. 

Continued  to  have  an  Infiux  of  fine  ball- 
players despite  the  fact  Immaculata  offered 
no  scholarships  such  as  the  larger  schools. 
Most  of  the  players  coming  to  Immaculata 
were  forced  to  work  two  Jobs  or  even  mora 
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In  the  summer  to  counteract 
tuition  at  the  school 

Saw  the  Macs  compete  In 
ally  televised  women's  game 
in  1976  at  the  Capitol  Center 
Maryland. 

Coached  the  first  women's 
In  Madison  Square  Oarden 
the  first  to  compete  in  an  all- 
bleheader  at  the  Oarden. 

Coached  the  first  women's 
play  at  the  ^ectrxim  in 

Has  served  on  the  United 
Women's  Basketball  Commlttei 

Coached  the  USA  Pan -Am 
medal  in  the  1975  games  at 

Named  "coach  of  the  year"  bj 
magazine  In  1976.  Twice  named 
the  same  honor  by  aMF 

Has  seen  former  players  tun 
upon  graduation.  Including 
land  (St.  Joe's) .  Theresa  Shank 
gers),  and  Marianne  Crawford 
maculata  assistant). 

Has  had  three  assistant 
coaching  jobs:  Pat  Walsh  at 
tie  McCrea  at  Stanford,  and 
islau  at  Northwestern. 

One  of  the  top  speakers  for 
company,  which  sponsored 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Established  a  women's 
the  Poconos,  one  of  the  top 
country    which    draws   over 
weekly  during  the  summer. 

Recently  completed  the  first 
ketball   instructional   book   for 
players  and  is  currently  working 
Ing  publication  with  former 
Mary  Ann  Eganotovlch. 

Cathy  will  be  missed;  no  bne  can  fill 
the  void  left  by  her  resignalion  for  her 
Influence  extended  beyond  th  ;  basketball 
court.  Immaculata  College  President  Sis 
ter  Antoine  explains — 

Cathy  had  an  extraordinary  iilipact 
people  at  Immaculata.  What  bett  sr 
for  young  women  than  a  talente< 
accomplished  leader  who  also 
finest  human  qualities  of 
cern  and  understanding. 
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■omen's  bas- 
hlgh   school 
on  a  coach - 
assistant  coach 


She  is  an  image  for  all 
today. 
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BUSINESS  USE  OF 

DAY  CARE  SERVICES.  1 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATIC  N 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBEISTAR 


OP   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI*TATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  ih? 


S]  leaker. 


to 


fog  led 


Res  dences : 


a  re. 


Mr.    OBERSTAR.    Mr. 
Monday,    April    18,    due 
weather  my  fiight  from  DuUth 
to  Washington,  D.C..  was 
consequently  I  was  unable 
H.R.  3340,  Business  Use  of 
Day  Care  Services.  However, 
present  I  would  have  voted 

The   exclusive   use   provisit>n 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act  would 
a  severe  blow  to  hundreds  ' 
providers  in  my  district,  an< 
sands  of  other  providers 
tion.  To  meet  the  exclusive  use 
ily  day  care  providers  would 
to  Isolate  that  portion  of  theiriiome 
for  day  care  and  keep  their 
out  of  that  portion  of  the  hcfcie 
nonbusiness    hours.    This 
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proven  unworkable  at  best  and  would 
have  distorted  the  concept  of  family  day 
care  service,  and  imposed  an  unreason- 
able burden  of  paperwork  and  redtape, 
which  Congress  never  intended. 

The  bill  as  passed  allows  family  day 
care  providers  to  continue  to  deduct  ex- 
penses allocable  to  the  business  use  of 
the  residence  without  undermining  the 
intent  of  the  business  deduction  reforms 
of  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act. 
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DR.  RICHARD  WAINERDI  OF  TEXAS 
A.  &  M.  UNIVERSITY  RECYCLES 
NAZI  SECRETS  ON  ENERGY 


For  example,  German  scientists  discovered  a 
method  of  capturing  the  sulfuric  acid  re- 
leased by  coal  when  it  is  turned  into  oil:  that 
could  point  to  an  important  pollution-con- 
trol technique. 

The  basic  technology  for  turning  coal  into 
oil  or  gas  is  known  to  Just  about  every  chem- 
istry graduate  student.  But  untU  now,  it  has 
been  considered  uneconomic — though  a 
plant  built  In  South  Africa  with  the  help 
of  German  scientists  has  been  turning  out 
gas  from  coal  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
some  American  companies  are  planning  their 
own  installations.  Walnerdl  and  Krammer 
hope  that  the  Nazi  documents  will  show  the 
way  for  other  firms  to  avoid  whatever  mis- 
takes the  Germans  made  and  design  plants 
more  efficiently.  Says  Krammer:  'Why  re- 
Invent  the  wheel?" 
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OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Time  mag- 
azine for  April  18,  1977.  contained  an 
interesting  article  on  technology  con- 
cerning the  process  of  making  oil  from 
coal.  Apparently  the  Nazis  during  World 
War  II  perfected  this  process,  but  be- 
cause of  the  cost  abandoned  it. 

Now,  some  30  years  later,  a  professor 
at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  Richard  Wainerdi  together  with 
a  historian  by  the  name  of  Arnold  Kram- 
mer have  located  about  300,000  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  process.  The  article 
follows : 

Recycling  Nazi  Secrets 

If  the  U.S.  is  in  an  energy  bind,  consider 
the  one  that  Nazi  Germany  faced  in  the 
1930s:  it  prepared  to  fight  a  world  war  with 
no  secure  reserves  of  oil  at  all.  The  Germans' 
solution  was  to  make  oil  from  coal,  and  they 
did  that  so  successfully  that  after  1944 
(when  oil  supplies  from  Nazi-aligned  Ru- 
mania were  bombed  out)  the  Luftwaffe 
planes  flew,  and  the  Reich  tanks  rolled,  al- 
most exclusively  on  coal-derived  gasoline. 
Could  the  Nazi  know-how  help  the  U.S.  three 
decades  later? 

The  question  occurred  to  Professor  Rich- 
ard Walnerdl,  a  chemical  engineer  at  Texas 
A.&M.  He  and  a  colleague.  Historian  Arnold 
Krammer,  set  out  18  months  ago  to  look  up 
what  was  known  about  the  German  sj^n- 
thetic-oil  program.  It  proved  an  unexpectedly 
arduous  task. 

Not  for  lack  of  documents.  Because  the 
Germans  were  compulsive  record  keepers, 
the  entire  history  of  the  program — plant 
diagrams,  patent  descriptions,  detailed  re- 
ports on  which  catalysts  and  additives  work 
best,  even  the  monthly  reports  of  Hitlers 
26  oil-from-coal  plants — fell  into  American 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  war.  But  crude  oil 
was  available  then  in  ample  supply  at  $2 
per  bbl.,  and  the  man-made  oil  cost  up  to 
five  times  as  much.  So  the  German  doau- 
ments  were  filed  and  forgotten.  Wainerdi 
and  Krammer  found  some  of  the  papers  in 
the  National  Archives  in  Washington  and 
others  stuffed  into  crates  in  Government 
buildings  around  the  country.  Until  the  two 
men  came  along,  the  documents  had  lain  un- 
touched for  30  years. 

The  Texas  A.  &  M.  specialists  have  located 
about  300.000  documents,  only  le-Zr  of  which 
had  been  catalogued  after  the  war.  Dow 
Chemical,  Union  Carbide  and  Diamond 
Shamrock  will  help  underwrite  the  massive 
Job  of  collating  all  the  information  and 
feeding  it  into  a  computer  at  the  federally 
run  Oak  Ridge  Energy  Center,  where  it  will 
be  available  to  anyone  who  wants  it.  Already 
some  interesting  findings  have  turned  up. 


WATER  CONTRACTS  SUBJECT 
TO  PUBLIC  REVIEW 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  today  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  public  notice 
and  public  hearings  prior  to  the  approval 
of  water  service  contracts  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  his  representative. 
The  necessity  for  this  reform  legisla- 
tion has  been  illustrated  in  the  operation 
of  certain  projects  in  my  home  State, 
California,  and  these  cases  point  to  the 
need  for  overall  correction.  Currently, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  can,  and  have  in  recent  years, 

circumvented  both  congressional  and 
public  review  of  contracts  which  sub- 
stantially increase  water  commitments. 
In  one  particular  case,  a  district  in- 
creased its  water  supply  from  1.15  mil- 
hon  acre  feet  to  1.3  million  acre  feet  with 
no  official  public  notice,  disclosure  or  re- 
view. And,  unbelievably,  this  increase 
occurred  during  congressional  oversight 
hearings  on  a  long-term  amendatory 
contract  which  had  drawn  immense  op- 
position precisely  because  it  contained 
increases  in  water  service  commitments. 
This  legislation  does  not  force  the  in- 
trusion of  third  parties  into  contract 
negotiations.  It  would  afiford  other  par- 
ties with  whom  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion signs  water  service  contracts,  and 
other  interested  parties,  an  opportimity 
to  know  of  and  comment  upon  such 
amendatory  or  interim  contracts  before 
they  are  "faits  accomplis."  Recalling  the 
200,000  acre  feet  interim  commitment 
made  secretly  last  year,  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  just  30.000  acre  feet  re- 
tained in  a  reservoir  last  year  during 
the  drought  in  1976,  could  have  replen- 
ished reservoirs  and  eliminated  the  need 
for  rationing  in  the  worst-hit  area  of 
the  State,  the  Marin  Municipal  Water 
District  this  year,  according  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  S.F.  Examiner  April  17, 
1977. 

This  bill  represents  good  public  policy 
and  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  sunshine  leg- 
islation which  has  such  widespread  sup- 
port across  the  Nation.  It  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  public  resources 
ought  not  be  committed  for  private  pur- 
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poses  without  potentially  affected  in- 
dividuals having  the  opportunity  to  be 
notified  and  comment  upon  such  deci- 
sions. This  legislation  should  receive 
swift  attention  and  passage. 


BROTHERHOOD 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  brother- 
hood is  a  word  we  often  hear.  It  repre- 
sents a  mindful  awareness  of  the  notions 
of  kindness,  consideration,  fellowship, 
fraternity,  and  understanding.  All  too 
often  in  today's  world  the  fulfillment  and 
realization  of  brotherhood  is  a  forgotten 
theme,  put  aside  by  the  sometimes  harsh 
realities  of  everyday  life. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  samples  of  the  unmolested  ideal- 
ism of  our  Nation's  youth  regarding  the 
concept  of  brotherhood.  Hopefully,  the 
vibrant,  loving  thoughts  of  these  chil- 
dren from  the  Kensington  School,  lo- 
cated in  my  district  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  and  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  of  what  brotherhood 
really  means : 

What  Brotherhood  Means  to  My  Hero  and 
Me 

Brotherhood  means  doing  things  in  a  nice 
way.  If  you  want  a  friend  you  must  be  a 
friend.  Brotherhood  is  loving  someone  a 
great  deal.  Brotherhood  is  caring  for  some- 
one too.  Brotherhood  is  being  thoughtful 
and  being  peaceful.  It  means  Joining  to- 
gether with  different  races. 

My  heroes  are  my  parents.  They  are  my 
heroes  because  they  saved  my  life  many 
times.  They  use  their  brains  Instead  of  using 
violence.  My  mother  tries  to  talk  things  over 
with  me.  My  parents  take  good  care  of  me. 
They  expect  me  to  always  think  of  brother- 
hood. 

When  I  grow  up,  I  am  going  to  be  a  doc- 
tor.  I   am   going   to   be   a   good   one.   When 
someone  comes  in  my  office  all  beaten  up, 
I  will  say  "next  time  think  of  brotherhood." 
Tracey  Spencer,  Class  6-511. 

What  Brotherhood  means  to  me  is  respect 
for  those  of  a  different  color  or  nationality. 
Just  because  they  are  different  from  you  does 
not  mean  that  you  should  treat  them  any 
differently  than  you  would  want  to  be 
treated  yourself. 

Brotherhood  means  to  me  men  and  women 
Joining  together  as  one  group.  If  they  don't 
the  world  won't  be  peaceful.  That  is  what 
Brotherhood  means  to  me. 

My  Hero  is  Wonder  Woman  because  she 
always  teaches  Justice.  Most  times  she  saves 
the  world.  She  is  beautiful. 

Luis  Boneta,  Class  5-407. 

To  me  brotherhood  means  a  person  help- 
ing another  person.  It's  a  person  sharing 
something.  It's  a  rich  person  going  to  all 
those  countries  and  getting  those  poor  kids 
who  eat  mush.  It's  not  a  white  person  calling 
a  black  person  nigger.  Or  Just  the  opposite. 
(And  I  Just  happen  to  be  black.) 

I'm  not  sxure  what  brotherhood  means 
to  my  hero,  but  I  think  it's  different.  I  don't 
mean  she  would  call  a  white  person  whitey, 
or  want  to  be  called  nigger.  I  mean  to  me 
everyone  thinks  brotherhood  means  differ- 
ent things.  My  hero  is  my  oldest  cousin 
Corigan.  She  is  kind  and  helpful.  She  is  nice 
to  everyone. 

COTTBTENY    MoORE,    ClaSS    4-409. 
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My  hero  Is  my  father  because  he  does  all 
kinds  of  things  for  me.  My  father  taught  me 
to  like  people  because  of  how  they  treat 
others.  He  taught  me  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  they  look  like  or  what  their  name  is. 
Everybody  should  be  friends  and  there  are 
hardly  any  excuses  for  not  being  friends  with 
each  other.  That's  what  brotherhood  means 
to  both  my  father  and  me. 

MiCHELE    DONNELLAN,    ClOSS    2-306. 

Brotherhood  is  caring  and  loving  and  shar- 
ing aifti  helping  people.  Brotherhood  is  being 
nice  to  old  people  and  Brotherhood  Is  being 
nice  to  your  family  and  being  nice  to  your 
friends.  Also  lending  your  toys  to  your 
friends  and  respecting  your  elders  and  being 
nice  to  people  you  don't  know.  My  hero  Is 
the  six  million  dollar  man  and  he  thinks 
that  Brotherhood  is  kindness  and  happiness 
and  sharing  and  carUig. 

Leslie  Feliciano,  Class  4-411. 

My  hero  is  Captain  Kirk  of  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise.  He  might  not  be  a  real  person, 
but  he  would  make  a  good  one.  When  he 
spots  an  enemy,  he  avoids  killing  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary.  He  makes  friends  with 
people  of  other  worlds.  He  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  his  crew.  He  would 
risk  his  life  for  another  person.  He  is  an  out- 
standing officer  in  war  and  peace. 

Brotherhood  is  concern  for  other  people. 
This  would  help  people  do  things  together 
which  would  mean  world  wide  peace. 

Gregory  Hoffman,  Class  6-512. 

My  hero  is  my  sister  (Glenda) .  If  you  ever 
met  her  you'll  know  why  I  picked  her.  Now 
down  to  business:  to  me  and  Glenda  brother- 
hood means  being  generous,  caring  for  peo- 
ple, peace,  and  love.  Brotherhood  is  when 
you  can  walk  up  to  a  stranger  and  shake 
hands,  and  the  stranger  can  do  the  same. 
Brotherhood  is  when  you  can  get  a  Job  not 
because  of  your  race  but  because  of  your 
talent!  That's  what  Brotherhood  means  to 
me  and  my  hero.  "And  crown  thy  good  with 
brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea." 

Angel  Scott,  Class  5-401. 


IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED  IN  FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION  FOR  SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

of    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
correct  problems  in  commodity  distribu- 
tion under  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been 
extremely  effective  in  assuring  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country  get  at  least  one 
square  meal  a  day  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
or  no  cost  if  they  come  from  families 
that  are  especially  needy.  The  nutrition 
provided  is  important  for  protecting  their 
health  as  well  as  improving  their  ability 
to  learn. 

Unfortunately,  however,  growing  evi- 
dence shows  that  distribution  of  com- 
modities for  school  lunches  has  been 
poorly  administered.  Discussions  with 
school  officials  in  my  district  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  and  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  issued  in  January  included 
many  accounts  of  school  district  receiv- 
ing deliveries  that  are  unappealing,  badly 
timed  and  inappropriate  for  their  needs 
and  facilities.  If  this  situation  is  allowed 
to  continue,  it  could  cripple  a  program 
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which  has  been  so  beneficial  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  and  has  helped  assure  adequate 
incomes  for  farmers  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

In  my  own  district,  the  most  serious 
problem  has  been  the  development  of 
massive  inventories  of  some  products 
which  will  never  be  exhausted  without 
waste  or  spoilage.  One  school  district,  for 
example,  has  on  hand  a  2y2-year  supply 
of  peanut  butter  and  a  2 -year  supply  of 
orange  juice.  Many  districts  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  have  massive  quantities  of 
ground  beef,  forcing  them  to  serve  it 
three,  four  and  even  five  times  a  week. 

Other  school  officials  have  reported  to 
me  that  commodities  are  often  unsuit- 
able, a  condition  the  GAO  found  to  exist 
in  other  areas  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sult is  either  refusal  of  the  food,  result- 
ing in  reduced  Federal  assistance,  or  in- 
creased processing  costs.  For  example, 
GAO  found  the  Cleveland  school  district 
refused  over  15,000  poimds  of  beef  pat- 
ties because  the  district  does  not  have 
personnel  or  equipment  for  cooking 
them.  Beef  patties  also  deny  districts 
fiexibility  for  varied  use  of  ground  beef. 

Inconvenient  container  size  also  re- 
sults in  increased  costs,  if  not  waste  and 
spoilage.  For  example,  the  GAO  found 
small  containers  of  orange  juice  created 
additional  processing  •  costs  in  both  the 
Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  school  sys- 
tems. Once  Cleveland  was  able  to  get  the 
product  in  larger  containers,  GAO  foimd 
its  processing  costs  dropped  about  $20,- 
000.  On  the  other  hand,  officials  in  one  of 
the  school  systems  in  my  Congressional 
district  complained  that  butter  comes  in 
such  large  blocks,  a  portion  of  it  spoils 
before  the  whole  block  can  be  softened 
enough  to  be  usable. 

Another  major  problem  reported  by 
GAO  and  confirmed  by  school  officials  in 
my  district  is  the  poor  timing  of  com- 
modity deliveries.  Some  come  so  late  in 
the  scherol  year  that  the  large  quantities 
of  fooa  have  to  be  stored  over  the  sum- 
mer orl  repetitive  servings  are  required 
to  reduce  inventories  before  the  school 
year  sjkds.  Sometimes  the  deliveries  are 
just  ill-timed  and  are  consistently  with- 
out adequate  notice.  One  Pennsylvania 
district  reported  that  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
trict purchased  a  3-month  supply  of  food 
locally,  a  Federal  allocation  of  the  same 
items  would  be  received. 

In  contrast  to  the  operation  of  the 
school  lunch  program  in  my  home  State 
of  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  is  the  experi- 
ence in  Kansas,  where  cash  in  lieu  of 
commodity  assistance  for  school  lunches 
has  seemed  to  be  advantageous.  In  that 
State,  GAO  found  most  school  officials 
reported  they  could  buy  more  food  with 
cash  than  they  received  under  the  com- 
modity program.  They  have  been  able 
to  serve  a  wider  variety  of  food,  making 
the  menus  more  desirable  and  cutting 
down  on  plate  waste.  F^irthermore,  their 
purchases  have  been  better  suited  to  their 
needs  and  facilities,  thereby  lowering 
storage  and  processing  costs. 

Officials  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
school  district  reported  a  total  annual 
savings  of  over  $26,000  since  cash  assist- 
ance replaced  community  donations  for 
school  lunches.  A  suburban  district, 
Shawnee  Mission,  has  saved  $42,000  per 
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year  in  freight,  storage  and 
since  the  cash  program 
mented. 

Preliminary  findings  of  a  s 
way  at  Kansas  State 
paring  the  cash  system  in 
the   commodity   system    in 
show  administrative  costs  for 
school  lunch  program  are 
those  for  Oklahoma. 

On  the  other  hand,  some 
the  quality  of  food  ased  in 
es  is  Inferior  to  that 
Federal    Government, 
shows  to  be  extremely  high. 

In  my  view,  the  findings  of 
State  and  the  GAO  studies, 
the  many  problems  which  h: 
light  about  commodity 
rant   careful   and 
Cash  in  lieu  of  commodity 
deserves  more  complete  ana 
termine  whether  it  would 
agricultural  programs  which 
ed  to  assure  just  and  adequi 
for  farmers  through  price 
surplus  removal. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing 
fore,  gives  the  Secretary  of 
authority  to  undertake  pilot 
seek  more  eflBcient  methods 
the  school  lunch  program.  In 
one  such  project  would  test 
ity  of  giving  school  districts 
ified  States  the  option  of  all 
ance  in  lieu  of  commodities, 
tary  would  be  required  to 
Congress  on  his  findings  fron 
as  to  their  impact  on  nutritiop 
administration  of  the 
derived  at  the  Federal,  State 
levels,  quality  of  food  served 
the  Government  to  assure 
comes  for  farmers,  and 
waste. 

For  a  constructive  analysis 
efits  and  disadvantages  of  th( 
cash  option,  I  will  be  asking 
troUer  General  to  undertake 
hensive  comparative  study  of 
ation  of  the  school  lunch 
Kansas  and  a  sister  State.  Th 
amination   will,  hopefully, 
only  cost  comparisons  but 
comparisons. 

In  the  meantime,  many 
improvements  should  be 
school  lunch  program  as 
thorized.  My  bill,  therefore. 
Secretary    to   establish 
signed   to   assure  distributior 
modities  is  responsive  to  the 
preferences  of  participating 
tricts  and  is  carried  out  in  a 
ner  with  adequate  notice.  The 
would  also  be  required  to 
tematic  review  of  the  costs 
of  prodding  commodities  anc 
available  technical  assistance 
of  commodities. 

The  national  school  lunch 
made   an   outstanding 
promoting   adequate   nutritioi. 
children  of  this  coimtry.  To 
benefits  of  the  program,  it  is 
that  we  in  the  Congress  make 
operated  in  a  manner  that  will 
those  benefits  while  minimizing 
The  evidence  shows  that  the 
ministration  of  commodity 
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school  lunches,  in  many  respects,  incurs 
unnecessary  costs  for  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  school  districts  while  lowering 
nutritional  benefits  by  fostering  plate 
waste.  Enactment  of  the  improvements 
and  the  pilot  authority  included  in  my 
bill  can  help  us  find  the  changes  most 
appropriate  for  realizing  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  school  lunch  program. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday,  April  21,  is  the  third  national 
Food  Day.  The  purpose  of  Food  Day  is  to 
discover  how  the  food  we  eat  affects  our 
health,  to  discuss  the  American  diet,  and 
to  teach  Americans  more  about  good  eat- 
ing habits. 

The  theme  of  Food  Day  this  year  is 
nutrition.  Himger  and  malnutrition,  gov- 
ernment programs,  the  role  of  agribusi- 
ness in  food  prices,  and  the  scarcity  and 
distribution  problems  will  be  the  focus 
of  many  events  around  the  Nation. 

One  goal  of  Food  Day  is  to  educate 
Americans  about  the  variety  of  problems 
connected  with  our  food  supply:  High 
prices,  chemical  additives,  world  hunger, 
and  the  corporate  role.  Community 
groups  throughout  the  country  are  in  the 
process  of  organizing  campaigns  to  bring 
action  on  food  issues.  These  include  spe- 
cial classes,  teach-ins,  debates,  TV  and 
radio  shows,  fasts,  and  cooking  demon- 
strations. Many  citizens  will  be  organiz- 
ing antihunger  groups ;  lobbying  for  peo- 
ple-oriented food  programs;  opening 
community  canneries,  farmers'  markets, 
urban  gardens  and  co-ops,  and  support- 
ing family  farmers  by  protecting  their 
farmland  from  development. 

In  a  country  like  ovu-s  where  good 
foods  are  abimdant,  far  too  many  persons 
suffer  from  diet-related  diseases.  Many 
Americans  are  being  ripped  off  economi- 
cally and  nutritionally  by  unwholesome 
junk  foods  in  vending  machines.  We  are 
eating  too  much  sugar,  fat,  refined  fiour, 
and  overprocessed,  engineered  foods. 
More  nutritious  products,  including 
whole  grains,  nuts,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grass -fed  meat,  should  be  introduced  into 
the  American  diet.  Most  are  adaptable  to 
vending  machines.  A  healthy  diet  is  one 
key  to  a  longer  and  happier  life. 

There  are  ten  basic  Federal  food  pro- 
grams, yet  they  reach  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  thp  eligible  persons.  These 
programs,  which  include  food  stamps, 
meals  for  the  elderly,  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs,  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation in  clinics  and  schools,  must  be 
brought  into  more  communities  and 
made  available  to  all  eligible  citizens. 

One  of  the  national  Food  Day  events, 
the  Conference  on  World  Himger  and 
U.S.  policies  sponsored  by  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  and  the  Center  for  Science  in 
the  Public  Interest,  will  be  taking  place 
right  here  in  the  Congress.  Panelists  will 
discuss  such  topics  as  the  effect  of  U.S. 


policy  on  malnutrition,  the  Impact  of 
miiltinational  corporations'  agricultural 
investments  on  a  country's  nutritional 
situation,  and  the  causes  and  relation  of 
hunger  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Third  World. 

This  is  the  third  national  Food  Day. 
and  it  promises  to  be  as  interesting  and 
successful  as  the  previous  ones.  Thou- 
sands of  individuals  and  organizations 
across  the  nation  are  participating  in 
special  Food  Day  programs.  Hopefully, 
the  concerns  of  all  these  people  will  have 
an  effect  on  all  levels  of  government,  and 
more  responsive  and  responsible  food 
policies  will  be  the  result. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  LEAGUE  AT 
WORK  IN  PITTSBURGH  ON 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  good  cause,  many  institu- 
tions in  our  society  are  now  examining 
their  activities  with  an  eye  toward  energy 
conservation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  inquiries  Is 
being  conducted  by  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Savings  and  Loan  League. 

League  officials  have  recently  been  at 
work  in  Pittsburgh  on  preliminary  plans 
for  a  pilot  energy  conservation  project. 
They  expect  to  cooperate  with  Pittsburgh 
business,  labor  and  government  officials 
,  in  fashioning  a  plan  to  aid  current  home- 
owners and  new  buyers  to  guarantee  that 
their  houses  are  energy  efficient. 

Success  in  Pittsburgh  will  allow  NSLL 
officials  to  design  similar  plans,  honed  to 
local  conditions  and  local  resources,  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  enclosing  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  an  article  from  the  league's  publi- 
cation, the  Journal,  on  NSLL's  energy 
conservation  efforts. 
The  Impact  op  the  Energy  Crisis  on  the 

s.  &  l.  indtjstby 
(By  Thomas  G.  Belle,  Senior  Project  Analyst, 
NSLL  Office  of  Government  Liaison,  and 
Richard  C.  Knight,  Vice  President,  Govern- 
ment Liaison) 

Increasing  concerns  about  energy  conserva- 
tion have  recently  been  catapulted  Into  the 
status  of  an  emergency,  with  drought  In  the 
West,  crippling  cold  In  the  South  accom- 
panied by  snow,  frigid  conditions  In  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  country  Including  twelve  feet 
of  accumulated  snow  In  upstate  New  York. 
The  severe  weather  conditions  have  placed 
a  great  pressure  on  energy  supplies,  partic- 
ularly natural  gas.  Some  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  have  had  to  shut  down,  re- 
sulting In  temporary  unemployment.  Schools 
have  been  closed  for  varying  periods  of  time 
and  homeowners  are  urged  by  President  Car- 
ter to  turn  their  thermostats  down  in  order 
to  conserve. 

CRISIS  has  focused  ATTENTION 

The  magnitude  of  the  weather  crisis  has 
focused  attention  on  large  Issues,  such  as 
the  overall  Impact  on  the  economy  and  the 
problems  of  energy  supply  and  distribution. 
However,  concerns  of  the  Individual  home- 
owner and  the  effect  that  rising  utility  rates 
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have  on  the  financial  security  of  homes  and 
homeowners  are  Just  as  Important. 

This  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry,  the  holder  of  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  the  mortgages  In  this 
country.  The  recent  weather  conditions  have 
only  added  to  the  problem  of  soaring  energ^y 
prices.  Over  the  past  ten  years  utility  bills 
have  Increased  faster  than  any  other  costs 
directly  affecting  homes — In  some  cases  as 
much  as  150  per  cent. 

Mortgage  lenders  are  already  aware  of  the 
Impact  that  rising  utility  rates  have  on  the 
security  of  their  Investment.  The  Increase 
m  utility  rates  calls  Into  question  the  tra- 
ditional methods  of  credit  evaluation  for 
prospective  mortgagors.  The  Impact  of  en- 
ergy costs  on  the  ability  of  homeowners  to 
meet  mortgage  payments  Is  already  showing 
up  In  sudden  increases  In  bad  collection 
figures  for  some  Industry  members.  These 
figures  are  not  based  on  the  recent  bad 
weather  conditions  of  January  but  on  the 
comparatively  milder  months  of  November 
and  December.  While  bad  collection  figures 
are  not  synonjrmoiis  to  total  defaults,  they  do 
dramatically  symbolize  the  problem  of  energy 
costs  for  the  mortgage  holder. 

ANSWERS    BEING    SOUGHT 

What  Is  the  answer,  or  Is  there  an  answer? 
Short  of  emergency  action  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment the  lender  must  look  to  local  con- 
ditions and  to  the  regulations  under  which 
he  operates.  There  Is  great  variety  In  state 
legislation  and  regulation  that  governs  state 
chartered  savings  and  loans.  Similarly,  the 
regulation  of  the  utilities  varies  from  state  to 
state.  In  addition,  the  Inclination  of  the  util- 
ities to  participate  In  energy  conservation 
programs  also  varies.  For  Instance,  In  the 
state  of  Washington,  the  utilities  are  barred 
by  regulation  from  financing  energy  con- 
servation retrofits  In  single  family  residences. 
In  Minnesota,  one  major  utility  Is  financing 
home  owners  who  wish  to  purchase  insula- 
tion. In  Pennsylvania,  the  utilities  are  not 
now  participating  In  any  such  program  but 
some  of  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  readily  making  home  improvement  loans 
down  to  amounts  In  the  mid-hundreds. 

LOCAL    CONDITIONS    DICTATE    TERMS 

In  short,  the  lender  must  consider  and 
operate  In  terms  of  the  opportunities  and 
constraints  which  face  him  In  his  Industry 
and  In  light  of  the  local  conditions  that 
exist.  If  any  national  energy  conservation 
programs  are  to  be  forthcoming,  they  must 
recognize  the  differences  that  exist  around 
the  nation  with  respect  to  all  of  the  factors 
that  must  be  considered  for  an  effective  pro- 
gram. These  Include:  climate;  financing  leg- 
islation, regulation,  and  practice,  utility 
regulation  and  practice;  and  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  all  of  the  various  elements. 

The  weather  that  the  nation  has  experi- 
enced may  be  unusual  but  the  fact  of  rising 
utility  rates  is  quite  real  and  the  effect  of 
those  rising  rates  will  not  pass  with  the 
spring  thaw.  The  rise  In  utility  rates  Is  a 
reflection  of  existing  and  projected  cost  of 
continuing  to  supply  energy  for  the  nation. 
Taking  into  account  new  sources  such  as  the 
North  Sea  and  areas  off  the  shore  of  the  U.S. 
mainland,  the  cost  in  the  1980's  for  new 
facilities  to  produce  gas  and  oil  will  range 
between  $10,000  and  $50,000  for  an  extra 
barrel  equivalent  per  day.  For  electricity, 
which  does  not  burn  fuel  directly,  the  cost 
of  a  total  system.  Including  Installation  as 
well  as  generation  could  range  from  $150,000 
to  $300,000  per  equivalent  of  one  barrel  of 
oil  per  day. 

COST    WILL    CONTINTTE    TO    RISE 

Such  figures  are  hard  to  relate  to  the 
individual  homeowners  but  the  trend  Is 
clear.  Energy  In  the  foreseeable  future  Is  go- 
ing to  be  expensive  and  the  cost  will  continue 
to  rise. 

Both  of  the  common  alternatives  for 
meeting  our  future  energy  needs,  either  by 
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continuing  to  expand  our  capacities  for 
power  generation  or  by  conserving  energy. 
Involve  capital-intensive  technology,  whether 
It  is  a  nuclear  power  plant  or  solar  heating 
system.  However,  low  level  technologies  are 
available  that  can  be  applied  to  existing 
housing  m  order  to  make  homes  more  energy 
efficient.  Insulation,  storm  windows,  storm 
doors,  heat  pumps,  etc.,  wlU  not  stop  rising 
energy  rates  but  they  will  slow  the  Increases 
that  the  homeowner  pays  per  month,  by  max- 
imizing energy  efficiency  within  the  home. 
For  the  lender,  such  technical  fixes  do  not 
take  away  the  uncertainty  of  the  effect  of 
rising  energy  costs,  but  they  can  mitigate 
the  effect  and  make  the  mortgage  Investment 
sound. 

IMPACT    SHOULD    BE    CONSIDERED 

Associations  should  consider  the  potential 
Impact  of  rising  energy  costs  and  take  a 
hard  look  at  policies  regarding  home  Im- 
provement loans  and  other  financing  ve- 
hicles. Insulation  and  storm  windows  may 
not  cost  enough  to  make  a  loan  profitable 
but  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
rising  energy  rates  may  put  such  consider- 
ations into  a  new  perspective.  Other  fi- 
nancing instruments  should  be  examined 
as  well,  to  see  If  In  a  given  situation  a  par- 
ticular Instrument  can  be  used  that  helps 
the  homeowner  meet  his  monthly  obligations 
and  helps  the  mortgage  holder  to  Insure  his 
Investment. 

Part  of  our  research  has  included  an  ini- 
tial feasibility  pilot  study  to  determine  if 
an  energy  conservation  program  for  single- 
family  residences  Is  of  Interest  on  a  metro- 
politan-wide basis.  Pittsburgh  was  selected 
as  the  Initial  pilot  site  and  meetings  have 
been  held  with  the  various  segments  of  the 
city's  leadership  in  the  hope  that  Pittsburgh 
would  follow  through  with  an  energy  con- 
servation program,  with  the  National  Savings 
and  Loan  League  and  ERDA  assisting  as  best 
fits  the  needs  of  the  city  and  the  resources  of 
the  two  organizations. 

In  support  of  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures, the  National  Letigue  has  entered  Into  a 
research  contract  with  the  U.S.  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  to 
Identify  the  various  financial  techniques  that 
homeowners  may  use  to  carry  out  energy 
retrofits.  The  League  has  also  formed  an 
energy  committee  to  oversee  the  staff  re- 
search and  to  participate  In  the  final  report 
to  ERDA.  Considering  the  fact  that  Industry 
economists  are  projecting  a  $4  billion  draw- 
down in  accumulated  savings  due  to  in- 
creased utility  costs  m  the  current  year,  it 
behooves  the  Indiistry  to  be  alert  to  how  our 
businesses  are  affected  by  the  energy  crisis. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RURAL  CAUCUS 
ANTI-INFLATION  JOB  CREATION 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  some  of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  headed  by 
our  esteemed  colleague,  John  B.  Breck- 
inridge of  Kentucky,  spoke  about  their 
anti-infiation  job  creation  proposal,  and 
I  wish  to  join  in  commending  that 
proposal. 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  $16.4  billion  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus  plan  to  combat  inflation  and  help 
produce  more  jobs. 

Our  proposal  includes  a  little  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  grant  appropria- 
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tions  covering  such  areas  as  rural  hous- 
ing, community  facilities,  water  and 
waste  disposal  programs  as  well  as  pro- 
grams for  rural  business  and  industry. 

We  also  are  proposing  $15.9  billion  in 
loan  authorization  levels  in  the  same 
areas.  Since  these  are  loan  authoriza- 
tions, they  require  no  budget  outlays  un- 
less there  are  losses. 

This  proposal  would  use  existing, 
proven  loan  and  grant  programs  to  the 
fullest  for  farm  and  nonfarm  lending 
imder  the  Farmers  Home  and  Small 
Business  Administrations. 

Some  2  million  private  sector  jobs 
could  result  from  this  initiative,  which  is 
95  percent  funded  by  private,  nontax 
dollars. 

It  could  provide  a  vital  contribution  to 
our  economy  while  helping  boost  our 
rural  areas. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  support  this  rural- 
based  plan  which  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  entire  Nation. 


HELP  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  OWNING 
THEIR  FIRST  HOME 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  two  articles  outline  the  prob- 
lems which  young  families  are  facing  in 
their  efforts  to  own  their  own  homes,  and 
they  also  discuss  the  potential  solution. 

The  first  article  is  from  the  April  1977 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  and  was 
written  by  Margaret  Daly.  The  second, 
by  Richard  Cobb,  the  real  estate  editor, 
appeared  in  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
on  Sunday,  April  10. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  introducing  this 
legislation  today,  and  I  would  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  considera- 
tion. Owning  one's  home  has  always  been 
the  American  dream,  and  we  now  have 
at  hand  the  legislative  means  to  help 
make  that  dream  a  reality  for  many 
more  people,  even  in  the  face  of  con- 
stantly rising  prices  these  days: 
Hope  at  Last  for  Families  Who  Want 
Their  Own  First  Home 
(By  Margaret  Daly) 

(For  far  too  long,  the  headlines  have  her- 
alded what  seems  like  the  death  of  a  basic 
American  dream  for  many  young  families:  a 
home  of  their  own.  Ever-rising  prices  and 
tough  financing  demands  have  simply  shut 
off  hope  for  thousands  of  people  who've  been 
trying  to  take  their  first  step  Into  home 
ownership. 

(Now,  Senator  Edward  Brooke  (R.  Mass.) 
has  come  forth  with  an  Important  bill — the 
Young  Families  Housing  Act  (S.  664) — which 
offers  several  creative  solutions. 

(This  bill  could  bring  many  people  Into 
the  housing  market,  with  a  result  that  would 
benefit  not  only  those  families  but  all  of  us 
who  want  to  see  home  ownership  continue  as 
a  vital  part  of  American  life. 

(We  support  Senator  Brooke's  bill  and  hope 
that  you  will,  too. 

(You  can  show  your  support  by  mailing 
the  messages  below  to  Senator  Brooke  and 
to  your  own  senators.  The  debate  is  going 
on  this  minute,  so  do  it  now.) 

There  is  no  question  that  a  house  is  stUl 
the  best  investment — ^psychological  as  well  as 
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financial — most  families  can 
owning  a  home  still  a  sound 
last  month's  Issue.)  Unfortuna|«ly, 
home  seekers  suifTer  In  the 
benefits  present  homeowners, 
and  older  homes  continue 
keeping   a   first   home   maddefalngly 
reach  for  many  people  who  wan  t 
Interest  rates  add  to  the  problem 
doesn't  look  as  though  theyll 
not  enough  to  compensate  for 
costs. 

Since    these    costs    aren't    Ifcely 
around  dramatically  in  the 
probably  wise  to  get  in  on  the 

The  problem  is,  many  people 
not  qualify  financially.  For 
ment  may  be  the  down 
For  others,  present  Income  isn' 
to  meet  the  lender's  standards 
people  face  both  problems 
they  wait  to  buy,  the  higher 
probable  monthly  costs. 

Senator  Brooke's  Young  Farillles 
Act  tackles  these  problems  in 
would  help  more  young  people 
home  sooner: 
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The  Brooke  bill  would  allow 
sheltered  savings  accounts  wl:  Ich 
used  only  for  building  up  fu:  ids 
downpayment  on  a  first  home 
these  "individual  housing  accolints 
would  be  tax-deductible  up  to 
with    a    lifetime    celling    of    $ 
would  be  penalties  when  func^ 
drawn  for  any  purpose  other 
payment  on  a  first  home. 

The  IHA  concept  has  several 
provides  a  solid  incentive  for 
toward  a  down  payment  on  a  1 
up  the  savings  process.  And 
would  increase  funds  available 
Industry,  which  in  turn  couli  1 
mortgage  rates  overall. 

MORE  REALISTIC  MONTHLY  MORTGAGE  PAYMENTS 

The  Brooke  bill  also  proposi  s  a  form  of 
graduated  payment  mortgage  vhlch  would 
allow  young  families  to  make  sn  aller  month- 
ly payments  when  they  first  ake  out  the 
loan  and  larger  payments  later  on. 

The  reasoning  Is  that  a  fan  lily's  Income 
Is  likely  to  be  less  during  the  early  home- 
buying  years.  If  mortgage  payt  lents  can  be 
held  down  then,  more  families  \  ould  qualify 
for  financing  and  thus  get  the  r  first  home 
sooner.  Later,  when  Incomes  an  likely  to  be 
greater,  the  higher  payments  wquld  be  easier 
to  handle. 

HOW    YOU    CAN    SUPPORT   THE    YOfNG    FAMILIES 
HOUSING    ACT 

If  you  agree  with  us  in  approving 
ideas   In   Senator  Brooke's   blU 
letting  him  know.  Contact 
tors.  too.  Sign   the"  letters  beldw 
them  off.  Your  support  can  reajly 
Senator  Edward  Brooke, 
VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brooke:    Too 
people  who  want  to  buy  their  olvn 
being  kept  from  their  dream  bi 
and    financing    problems.    I 
Young  Families  Housing  Act 
urge  Its  passage. 

(Signed)     

(Address)     

Senator 

U^.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator :  I  support 


people 


Families  Housing  Act  (S.  664) 
Sen.  Brooke  to  help  young 
first  home.  I  urge  your  support 

(Signed)     

(Address)     
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Senator 

U,S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator :  I  support  the  Young 

Families  Housing  Act  (S.  664)  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Brooke  to  help  young  people  buy  their 
first  home.  I  urge  your  support  for  the  bill. 

(Signed)     

(Address)     

Tax  Shelter  Could  Be  Converted 

Into  Home 

(By  Richard  Cobb) 

A    proposal    to    create    a    tax    shelter    for 

young  people  who  save  for  a  home  of  their 

own  is  being  urged  on  the  Congress. 

This,  and  other  mea.-jures  to  help  put 
young  families  In  homes,  has  the  general 
backing  of  the  home-building  and  savings- 
and-loan  industries. 

The  tax-shelter  plan  Is  a  part  of  the 
Young  Families  Housing  Act  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Edward  Brooke,  R-Mass. 
Here's  how  it  would  work : 
A  person  could  go  to  a  savings  institution 
and  open  an  Individual  Housing  Account 
(IHA)  which  must  be  segregated  from  any 
other  account  he  may  have.  Stipulations 
would  be  that  the  money  could  be  used  only 
for  down  payment  on  a  home,  and  that  it 
must  be  the  saver's  first  home. 

Interest  accumulated  on  the  account 
would  be  tax-exempt  until  the  house  he  will 
buy  Is  sold.  The  seller  would  be  limited  to 
$2,500  per  year  with  a  lifetime  celling  of 
$10,000. 

Frank  N.  Wood,  president  of  Chesapeake 
Savings  &  Loan;  Robert  Wentz,  president  of 
the  Virginia  Savings  &  Loan,  and  William  L. 
Owens,  president  of  Virginia  Beach  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan,  all  termed  the  proposal  a 
sound  idea  for  helping  the  young  couples 
who  may  have  been  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market  by  Inflation. 

Robert  ArquUla  of  Chicago,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  considering  the 
Young  Families  Act  that  the  median  price  of 
a  new  home  has  risen  from  $23,400  in  1970 
to  $44,400  in  1976. 

A  restructuring  of  the  mortgage  instru- 
ment is  the  basis  of  many  measures  in- 
tended to  make  housing  available  for  the 
less  affluent. 

Generally,  mortgages  are  granted  for  many 
years  and  the  Interest  rate  is  fixed  at  the 
outset.  Repayment  is  made  in  even,  monthly 
Installments.  A  provision  of  the  Young 
Families  Act  would  allow  for  graduated 
mortgage  payments.  The  payments  would  be 
smaller  at  the  start,  then  Increase  as  the 
breadwinner's  earning  ability  increased. 

This  Is  the  principle  of  the  Proxmire  (Sen. 
William  D.  Proxmire,  D-Wis.)  bill  that 
launched  an  experimental  plan  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  plan  has  been  used  widely  in 
California  but  isn't  legal  In  Virginia. 

A  more  liberal  version  of  the  young-fam- 
ilies plan  is  under  study  by  the  United 
States  League  of  Savings  Associations.  It  is 
considering  advocating  an  interest-only  pay- 
ment plan  for  the  first  5  years  of  a  home 
mortgage. 

The  association  has  a  study  file  on  another 
California  experimental  plan  whereby  the 
mterest  rates  are  adjusted  periodically  to 
refiect  current  prices.  Since  home  mortgages 
are  usually  long-term  arrangements,  there 
would  likely  be  many  changes  during  its  life. 
These  proposals  brought  mixed  reactions 
from  area  mortgage  lenders. 

Wentz  said  that  any  legislative  acts  af- 
fecting mortgages  are  apt  to  come  In  the 
form  of  permissive  measures  rather  than 
requirements.  That  means  that  they  will  be 
slow  coming  to  Virginia. 
California   Is    the   area   where   pioneering 


is  done,  he  said,  and  Virginia's  management 
tends  to  be  extremely  conservative.  Changes 
are  adopted  only  after  they  are  successful 
elsewhere. 

The  tax  exemption  on  IHA  accounts  could 
be  a  great  help  to  the  first-home  seekers. 
Wentz  said,  but  he  added  that  he  experts 
even  greater  relief  soon.  This  would  be  a 
no-down-payment  provision  for  FHA-ln- 
sured  mortgages,  as  is  the  case  with  VA-ln- 
sured  mortgages. 

FHA  now  requires  3  per  cent  of  the  firsT 
$25,000  of  the  purchase  price  down,  10  per 
cent  of  the  next  $10,000  and  20  per  cent  of 
the  appraisal. 

He  said  the  average  down  payment  is  now 
$13,000  and  the  average  payoff  on  mortgages 
is  12  years. 

Infiation  In  the  housing  market  Is  the  piv- 
ot on  which  financing  turns.  Wentz  sees 
continuing  appreciation  of  real  estate  as  al- 
most a  certainty.  Therefore,  a  graduated 
scale  of  mortgage  payments  could  only  help 
the  buyer. 

The  Increase  in  the  value  of  the  house 
between  the  time  the  buyer  takes  the  mort- 
gaged deed  and  the  time  he  sells  It  will  rep- 
resent a  large  equity,  even  though  the  buyer 
has  paid  very  uttle  toward  the  principal. 
Wentz  said. 

The  lender  is  protected  against  loss  by 
early  payoffs  of  the  mortgage  by  a  penalty 
clause.  The  vmcertaln  factor  for  the  lender 
Is  the  probability  of  depreciation  of  the 
property  because  of  use. 

Owens  said  the  graduated  mortgage-pay- 
ment plan  "hasn't  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  popularity  In  our  industry."  The  objec- 
tion is  that  it  assumes  that  inflation  will 
continue — and  that  Is  an  assumption  savings 
and  loans  prefer  not  to  lean  on,  he  said. 

Wood  also  was  skeptical  about  the  mort- 
gage-repayment plan  that  would  aUow  low 
payments  for  the  first  10  years.  Many  young 
people  don't  keep  a  home  that  long. 

A  lot  of  people  would  take  advantage  of 
It  (the  low  pay  start)  and  would  be  paying 
Interest  only,  and  that  Isn't  the  principle  of 
mortgage  lending,  he  said. 

Also,  the  assumption  that  a  young  couple 
will  better  be  able  to  meet  mortgage  com- 
mitments after  the  first  10  years  may  be  a 
false  one.  Wood  said. 

There  Is  the  likelihood  that  both  partners 
in  the  marriage  will  be  producing  incomes 
at  the  start,  but  before  the  10th  year  the 
wife  will  have  traded  her  role  as  a  secon- 
dary Income  producer  to  that  of  a  full-time 
mother  and  housewife. 

The  California  experiment  with  mortgage 
Interests  that  rise  and  fall  with  the  going 
market  price  Interested  area  lenders. 

Owens  said  he  has  Just  returned  from  a 
California  seminar  at  which  he  found  that 
the  lending  institutions  there  are  offering 
variable-Interest  mortgages  at  a  quarter  per 
cent  lower  than  the  conventional  fixed-rate 
packages.  The  duration  of  the  plans  was 
identical. 

Elderly  people  who  live  on  fixed  incomes 
are  also  provided  for  under  the  bill  advo- 
cated by  the  savings  and  loan  association. 
The  provision  is  called  the  "reverse  mort- 
gage" technique. 

Area  lenders  say  that  the  plan  sounds 
basically  good,  but  that  the  arithmetic 
would  have  to  be  worked  out. 

Retired  couples  whose  mortgages  are  paid 

up  could  use  their  real  estate  to  set  up  an 

annuity  with  a  savings  and  loan  association. 

Instead    of    making    payments    on    their 

home,  they  would  receive  them. 

The  couple  and  the  lending  Institution 
would  make  a  contract  whereby  the  couple 
would  receive  monthly  checks  for  a  stipu- 
lated amount,  and.  In  turn,  they  would  sign 
a  deed  on  their  home  to  the  lender. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  couple  (or  In  rare 
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cases  when  the  reverse  mortgage  is  amor- 
tised) ,  the  home  is  sold.  The  lender  recovers 
his  investment  plus  Interest,  and  the  estate 
gets  the  remainder  of  the  money. 

"We  would  need  a  Uttle  study  on  that.  It 
Is  a  little  foreign  to  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  doing."  Wood  said. 


ARGENTINA'S  MILITARY  JUNTA 
ARRESTS  LEADING  INDEPENDENT 
JOURNALIST 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  Argentina's  military  government 
has  undertaken  an  unprecedented  cam- 
paign against  the  few  remaining  inde- 
pendent elements  of  the  Argentine  press. 
Last  Friday.  April  15,  armed  men  dressed 
in  civilian  clothes  seized  Mr.  Jacobo  Tim- 
erman,  the  distinguished  editor  of  La 
Opinion,  Buenos  Aires'  most  progressive 
independent  daily  newspaper.  The  in- 
truders, who  entered  Mr.  Timerman's 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  claimed 
that  they  were  army  officers. 

For  more  than  24  hours,  authorities  of 
the  Argentine  Government  remained  si- 
lent as  to  Mr.  Timerman's  fate,  keeping 
his  family  in  the  dark  as  to  his  where- 
abouts and  well-being.  Finally,  the  mili- 
tary junta  confirmed  that  the  individuals 
who  abducted  Mr.  Timerman  were  In- 
deed army  officers  and  that  the  jour- 
nalist was  being  held  in  official  custody 
on  unspecified  charges. 

The  behavior  of  the  Argentine  authori- 
ties in  this  matter  confinns  that  the 
armed  men  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  wave  of  right-wing  terror,  in- 
cluding abductions  and  assassinations, 
are  in  reality  agents  of  the  government. 
The  failure  to  charge  Mr.  Timerman  with 
any  specific  offense  is  also  typical.  The 
government's  action  was  unusual  only  in 
that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Timerman's  arrest 
was  announced:  the  authorities  generally 
do  not  confirm  political  arrests,  adding 
to  the  anguish  of  the  families  of  those 
arrested. 

Mr.  Timerman's  prominence  probably 
accounts  for  the  confirmation  of  his  de- 
tention. The  military  government  has 
also  confirmed  the  arrest  of  Enrique 
Jara,  the  general  manager  of  La  Opinion. 
Other  journalists  have  simply  disap- 
peared in  the  past  several  weeks.  Edgardo 
Sajon,  a  member  of  La  Opinion's  board 
of  directors,  has  been  missing  for  2  weeks. 
Another  prominent  journalist,  a  priest 
who  worked  for  a  Buenos  Aires  news 
agency,  was  found  last  week  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  his  body  riddled  with  bullets. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment is  cracking  down  viciously  on 
the  few  remaining  independent  journal- 
ists. All  those  who  respect  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  fundamental  human 
rights  of  the  individual  must  protest  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Timerman  and  the  other 
journalists.  By  their  recent  actions,  Ar- 
gentina's military  leaders  have  demon- 
strated   once    again    that    they    merit 
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condemnation  by  all  civilized  men  and 
nations. 

Some  recent  reports  have  suggested 
that  Argentina's  government  is  reducing 
its  human  rights  violations.  Events  in- 
dicate, however,  that  the  recently  re- 
leased Amnesty  International  report  was 
correct  in  its  conclusion  that  in  many 
respects  the  situation  is  deteriorating. 
The  Argentine  courts  remain  firmly  un- 
der the  control  of  the  military  and  refuse 
to  honor  habeas  corpus  petitions;  the 
authorities  continue  to  refuse  to  reveal 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  ar- 
rested for  political  reasons;  Argentine 
citizens  are  becoming  more  critical  of 
the  junta;  and  the  press  has  been  at- 
tacked with  unprecedented  vigor. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues three  recent  accounts  of  events 
in  Argentina:  a  description  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  15  of  the  arrest  of 
Jacobo  Timerman:  an  article  in  the 
April  14  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
describing  the  inability  of  Argentines  to 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  relatives 
who  have  been  abducted  by  armed  groups 
apparently  acting  under  government  au- 
thority; and  an  account  of  growing  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction  with  the  military 
regime  from  the  April  15  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   15,   1977] 

Argentine  Journalists  Reported  Under 
Arrest 

Buenos  Aires,  April  15. — The  editor  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  liberal  daily  newspaper 
La  Opinion  were  dragged  from  their  homes 
by  armed  men  early  today  and  were  later  re- 
ported under  arrest.  Informed  sources  said 
that  they  may  have  been  taken  into  custody 
in  connection  with  a  financial  scandal. 

The  editor.  Jacobo  Timerman,  and  his  as- 
sistant, Enrique  Jara,  were  seized  before 
dawn  by  men  in  civilian  clothes  who  said 
they  were  army  officers,  Mr.  Timerman's  son 
Hector  said.  Authorities  officially  declined 
comment  and  there  was  no  public  announce- 
ment of  the  arrest. 

The  men  were  believed  to  have  been  picked 
up  in  connection  with  a  Government  investi- 
gation into  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Argen- 
tine banker  David  Graiver.  who  was  reported 
killed  last  Aug.  7  In  a  plane  crash  near  Aca- 
pulco.  Mexico. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  1977] 

Court  Asked  To  Locate  425  Missing 

Argentines 

(By  Karen  De Young) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  13. — A  group  of  eight 
local  attorneys  has  petitioned  Argentina's 
supreme  court  for  Information  relating  to 
the  disappearance  of  425  persons  who  they 
allege  were  forcibly  abducted  by  "armed 
groups  apparently  acting  under  some  official 
authority."  None  of  the  425  has  appeared  on 
government  lists  of  officially  detained  per- 
sons. 

While  Argentina's  ruling  military  Junta 
has  consistently  denied  abducting  and  hold- 
ing political  prisoners  without  charge.  Am- 
nesty International  put  the  number  held  at 
between  5,000  and  6,000  in  a  report  follow- 
ing an  investigatory  mission  that  the  organi- 
zation made  here  last  fall. 

The  petition  is  the  second  that  has  been 
made  to  the  supreme  court.  A  similar  re- 
quest, filed  several  weeks  ago  by  the  father 
of  a  man  who  disappeared  last  October,  was 
rejected  April  6,  when  the  coxirt  stated  it 
had  no  Jurisdiction. 
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The  lawyers  ask  for  court  orders  requiring 
the  ministries  of  Justice  and  Interior,  as  weU 
as  the  federal  police,  to  turn  over  all  infor- 
mation in  the  files  concerning  the  425  per- 
sons. Habeas  corpus  petitions  previously  filed 
on  their  behalf  have  already  been  returned 
by  those  bodies  stating  that  they  were  not, 
and  had  never  been  in  custody. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
also  reject  this  latest  petition.  Argentine 
courts,  in  the  same  manner  as  Argentine  citi- 
zens, have  been  frustrated  by  government 
refusal  to  provide  such  Information  on  the 
basis  that  it  has  taken  no  prisoners. 

In  private  conversations,  however.  Gov- 
ernment officials  freely  admit  the  holding  of 
uncharged  prisoners,  some  of  whom,  they 
say,  may  be  only  peripherally  involved  with 
subversive  activities  of  leftist  terrorists,  if 
at  aU. 

These  prisoners  are  taken,  a  Junta  source 
said,  because  their  names  have  in  some  way 
been  associated  with  known  guerrillas  and 
they  are  wanted  for  questioning.  While  the 
government  knows  that  cases  against  them 
would  not  stand  up  in  court,  either  because 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  or  because  Judges 
fear  reprisals  from  the  terrorists,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  their  Imprisonment  is  Justified 
by  what  are  interpreted  to  be  conditions  of 
war. 

The  junta  system,  which  amounts  to  a 
"Catch-22"  situation  for  the  families  of  those 
abducted,  was  at  least  partially  broken  last 
week  by  former  President  Alejandro  Lanusse. 
He  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Argentina's 
current  president.  Gen.  Jorge  Rafael  Videla, 
a  member  of  the  three-man  Junta,  to  deter- 
mine the  whereabouts  of  Gen.  Lanusse's  for- 
mer press  secretary,  Edgardo  SaJon. 

SaJon,  who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  La  Opinion,  a  leading  Buenos 
Aires  daily  newspaper,  disappeared  two 
weeks  ago. 

Videla  subsequently  replied  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  no  Information  on  Sajon's 
whereabouts.  Since  his  disappearance,  how- 
ever, virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  capi- 
tal has  speculated  that  the  apparent  abduc- 
tion had  something  to  do  with  the  case  of 
Argentine  financier  David  Graiver,  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  killed  In  an  airplane 
crash  in  Mexico  last  summer. 

Among  several  other  disappearances  asso- 
ciated with  the  case  is  that  of  Gustavo  Cara- 
ballo,  attorney  for  Jose  Gelbard,  who  served 
as  economy  minister  in  the  previous  govern- 
ment of  Juan  and  Isabel  Peron.  The  Argen- 
tine government  has  requested  the  extradi- 
tion of  Gelbard,  who  now  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, ostensibly  to  face  charges  of  misuse  of 
public  funds.  Earlier  it  lifted  his  citizenship. 

The  Graiver  case  is  a  maze  of  complica- 
tions involving  Argentine  politicians,  unions 
and,  according  to  some  ."sources,  the  Monto- 
nero  guerrillas  who  are  the  main  target  of 
the  government's  anti-subversion  campaign. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15, 1977] 

Fewer   Argentines   Show    Enthusiasm   foe 

Military  Rule 

(By  Karen  De  Young) 

Buenos  Aires. — When  the  weather  Is  par- 
ticularly nice  in  Buenos  Aires,  they  say  it  Is 
"Peronist  weather."  Whenever  the  late  presi- 
dent would  appear  in  public,  the  legend  goes, 
storm  clouds  would  magically  vanish  In  a 
blaze  of  sunshine. 

Even  those  who  are  convinced  that  Juan 
Domingo  Peron  came  close  to  ruining  Argen- 
tina— and  they  are  many — say  it  Is  true.  Call 
it  charisma,  machismo  or  simple  demagogu- 
ery,  for  nearly  20  years,  both  in  office  and 
in  exile,  Peron  had  the  power  to  move  the 
people. 

It  is  precisely  this  power  that  Argentina's 
current  government — a  military  Junta  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  army,  navy  and  air 
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force,    with    army    commandei 
Rafael  Vldela  as  president — di  >es 
One  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
now  facing  the  Junta  Is  the 
Argentines    find    It,   to   say 
Inspiring. 

"The    biggest    problem    this 
has,"  said  one  official  within  the 
lated  labor  movement  that 
Peronlst  backbone,  "Is  that  thfere 
thuslasm  for  It."  Out  of  fear 
going  to  criticize  It  too  stronglj 
Is    going   to   say   anything 
either." 

It  Is  perhaps  axiomatic  that 
emments    are    not    loved 
Junta,   however,   which   a   yeai 
Peron's  widow,  Isabel,  at  a  tlm  s 
Argentines  agreed  that  the 
the  road  to  ruin,  started  out 
amount  of  good  will. 

That  support  has  now  fadec 
of    dull    acceptance    of    the 
strongarm  power  to  Impose  Its 
overriding  feeling  among  labor, 
and  politicians  that  the  countr  ' 
direction.  "It's  true,"  one  high 
shrugged,  "we  have  no  plan,  no 

What  makes  Argentina's 
ment  different  from  that  in  Ch 
countries  where  military  rule 
ously  institutionalized,  is  its 
branded  as  other  than  a  "translton 
ment.  It  is  determined  to  maln^in 
of  freedom  Inside  a  system  of 
blatant  repression. 

It  is  conventional  wisdom  _ 
that  the  government  is  dlvld<  d 
within  the  Junta  Itself,  but 
subgroups  that  formulate  and 
own  orders.   These   groups   are 
belled  "hard-liners,"  "moderates 
into  which  Vldela  is  usually 
"soft-liners." 

The  only  thing  that  has  uni|ed 
cently,  and  even  managed  to 
portion  of  the  populace,  was 
dent  Carter's  cutoff  of  mllltarj 
cause  of  alleged  human-rights 
The  benefits  of  having  many 
that  unpopular  actions  can  be 
the  work  of  extremists. 

The  Montoneros   and  the 
lutionary  Army,   or  other 
guerrillas  who   are  generally 
acts  of  terrorism,  have  by  nearl; 
ings     been     completely     annlh 
nightly,  seemingly  random 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  recent  weeks 
ered  the  crazed  actions  of 
rados. 

But  the  retaliatory  paramllltjiry 
ings.  secret  detentions,  tortures 
that  have  become  a  personal 
international   humiliation   to 
tines    continue    unabated, 
national  says  there  are  at  leas  t 
charged  political  prisoners  here 
the  figure  as  high  as  20,000. 

Gen.   Albano   Hargulndeguy. 
minister,  who  is  considered  a  ' 
has  said  at  various  times  that 
more  prisoners  than  half  the 
gers  on  one  hand,  that  there  hav 
any  prisoners,  and  that  there 
some  but  are  no  more  now.  Vldel^ 
are    no    political    prisoners 
"subversive   delinquents." 

During  recent  weeks,  a  number 
nent  civilians  have  disappeared 
that,  since  Vldela  says  his  peoil 
knowledge  of  them,  are  believei 
work  of  "hard-liners"  displeased 
erate"  concessions. 

Earlier  this  month  Edgardo 
rector  of  La  Opinion,  a  leading 
dally  and  press  secretary  under 
dent  Alejandro  Lanusse.  disap 
way  to  work.  After  a  personal 
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dela,  Lanusse  said  the  president  assiired  him 
that  neither  federal  nor  provincial  police  had 
any  clue  to  Sajon's  whereabouts. 

A  few  days  late-  the  bullet-ridden  body  of 
Hector  Ferrelros,  .i  prominent  local  Journal- 
ist who  had  been  abducted  from  his  home 
by  uniformed  men,  was  found  by  the  side  of 
a  suburban  road. 

"You  can't  call  it  anarchy,"  said  one  social- 
ist politician.  "It's  not  even  a  dictatorship. 
It's  more  like  a  bunch  of  little  dictatorships." 
In  mid-March,  according  to  diplomatic 
sources,  a  group  of  American  travel  agents 
on  a  government-sponsored  tour  were 
stopped  by  soldiers  as  their  bus  left  Buenos 
Aires'  international  airport.  Made  to  stand 
spread-eagled  against  the  bus,  they  were 
rrisked,  their  luggage  was  Inspected  and  they 
were  forced  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  road 
while  an  officer  gave  them  a  30-minute  lec- 
ture on  the  fallacy  of  President  Carter's  hu- 
man rights  policy. 

Junta  spokesmen  acknowledged  that  in- 
cidents may  have  occurred,  but  said  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  them. 

"This  is  how  they  convince  the  world 
that  Argentina  is  a  safe  place  where  human 
rights  are  respected,"  said  one  Western  diplo- 
mat grimly.  "Not  only  does  the  left  band  not 
know  what  the  right  is  doing,  the  left  fore- 
finger usually  hasn't  a  clue  what  the  left 
thumb  has  in  mind." 

One  thing  all  factions  initially  agreed  upon 
was  giving  a  year-long  free  hand  to  Economy 
Minister  Jose  Alfredo  Martinez  de  Hoz.  The 
results  of  his  free-market  policies  have  been, 
in  many  respects.  Impressive.  The  only 
civilian  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  managed 
to  borrow  $1.2  billion,  and  to  pay  off  $800 
million  in  debts.  He  also  bolstered  the  na-. 
tlonal  treasury,  estimated  by  one  Junta 
spokesman  to  have  reached  a  rockbottom  $10 
million  at  the  time  of  the  coup. 

For  the  man  on  the  street,  however,  the 
policy  has  not  been  so  successful.  Wage  in- 
creases averaging  around  20  per  cent  were 
not  nearly  enough  to  offset  infiation  that, 
while  greatly  decreased  from  nearly  800  per 
cent  in  1975.  Is  still  at  the  trlpie-digit  level. 
As  one  local  news  magazine  headlined  last 
week:  "Who's  responsible  for  inflation  now?" 
At  times,  it  seems  the  economy  minister 
himself  does  not  know.  Last  month,  he  an- 
nounced a  120-day  freeze  on  prices  includ- 
ing gasoline.  A  week  later,  gasoline  prices 
doubled  and  a  week  after  that,  taxi  fares 
doubled. 

Part  of  the  problem,  as  nearly  everyone 
freely  admits,  regardless  of  political  persua- 
sion, is  that  Argentines  are  selfish  people. 
"Things  are  not  the  same  here  as  in  places 
like  Peru  or  Bolivia,"  said  a  leader  of  the  Rad- 
ical Party  that,  in  freer  political  times,  was 
the  loyal  opposition.  In  largely  middle-class 
Argentina,  he  said,  "the  problem  is  not  get- 
ting enough  to  eat.  it  is  getting  a  new  car 
next  year."  an  infinitely  more  volatile  issue. 
The  political  parties  and  the  labor  unions, 
meanwhile,  seek  an  opening  for  political 
dialogue  with  the  Junta.  At  present,  parties 
are  officially  "suspended"  and  unions,  permit- 
ted only  on  a  local  level,  are  run  by  the 
military. 

It  had  been  widely  hoped  that  Videla's 
March  31  speech,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
coup  would  describe  such  an  opening.  "Every- 
body," the  Radical  leader  said,  "Is  waiting  to 
see  what  happens." 

What  happened  was  a  call  for  "national 
unity"  that  left  the  political  future.  In  the 
words  of  the  politcial  commentator  "as 
muddy  as  ever." 

While  calling  the  Junta  "the  best  govern- 
ment available"  to  Argentina  under  current 
circumstances  a  columnist  for  the  English- 
language  Buenos  Aires  Herald  noted  dryly 
that  the  situation  was,  all  in  all,  "distress- 
ing." 

It  Is  likely  to  get  worse  before  the  sun 
comes  out. 
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CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  BROWN  OP 
CALIFORNIA  SPEAKS  ON  AUTO- 
MOTIVE PROPULSION  RESEARCH 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Fourth  International  Sym- 
posium on  Automotive  Propulsion  Sys- 
tems, which  is  sponsored  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  NATO 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  to  Modem 
Society,  began  4  days  of  meetings.  The 
keynote  speaker  at  this  meeting  was  our 
colleague,  George  Brown,  who  has  taken 
an  extremely  active  interest  in  the  future 
of  the  automobile.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  is  also  the  lead  au- 
thor of  the  Automotive  Transport  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  which  I 
am  pleased  to  be  the  lead  coauthor.  This 
bill,  H.R.  784,  is  one  of  the  key  energy 
conservation  bills  of  the  last  Congress 
that  remains  unenacted.  This  situation 
should  be  corrected  in  the  near  future. 

Due  to  the  Importance  of  the  automo- 
bile in  any  energy  program,  the  sympo- 
sium now  being  held  is  especially  timely 
and  relevant  to  President  Carter's  en- 
ergy message.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
the  keynote  address  given  by  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  For  this  reason,  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  address  follows: 
Keynote    Address — ^Fouhth    International 

Symposium    on    Automotive    Propulsion 

Systems 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  delegates  and 
observers  of  this  symposium,  it  is  Indeed  an 
honor  for  me  to  address  you.  My  own  creden- 
tials are  fairly  humble,  but  there  are  few 
Issues  facing  modern  industrialized  society 
that  I  have  a  greater  interest  in  than  the 
future  of  the  automobile.  And  there  are  few 
issues  facing  modern  industrialized  societies 
that  are  as  difficult  to  understand  as  the 
issue  of  how  we  can  maintain  high  produc- 
tion levels  of  automobiles,  with  adequate 
fuel  supply  for  those  automobiles,  while,  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  economy  of 
those  societies  or  nations.  It  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Japan  can  continue  producing  automobiles 
at  the  rate  they  have  in  the  past,  nor  is  it 
certain  where  the  fuel  will  come  from.  It  is 
certain  that  the  automobiles  of  the  future 
win  be  different  from  those  of  the  recent 
past,  and  will  need  to  be  not  only  more 
efficient,  but  will  also  need  to  use  a  non- 
petroleum  based  fuel. 

Many  technological  solutions  to  these 
problems  have  been  suggested.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  our  highly  competent  scientists 
and  engineers  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  fuel  economy  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  alternative  fuels,  as  we  have  techno- 
logically solved  the  problem  of  reducing 
automobile  exhaust  emissions.  The  tougher 
problems  are  not  technological,  but  are  in- 
stitutional, environmental,  social,  economic 
and  legal.  This  symposium  is  focused  on  the 
technological  Issues,  but  the  participants  are 
all  quite  aware  of  these  other  forces  which 
shape  the  technologies  which  must  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  my  hope,  in  these  brief  remarks, 
to  encourage  you  in  your  efforts  to  develop 
technological  solutions,  and  share  with  you 
my  thoughts  about  the  future  of  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  propulsion  system  it  uses. 
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I  am  sure  the  majority  of  the  participants 
here  know  that  the  three  earlier  Inter- 
national Sjmiposlums  on  Automotive  Propul- 
sion Systems  were  actually  focused  on  con- 
trolling the  emissions  of  harmful  automobUe 
pollutants.  Those  meetings  were  organized 
In  response  to  a  United  States  law,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  which  called 
for  very  severe  reductions  In  the  automobile 
emissions  for  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide 
and  nitrogen  oxides. 

As  I  am  sure  will  be  documented  during 
this  symposium,  the  technology  to  meet 
those  standards  is  now  available,  and  will 
probably  be  installed  on  autos  sold  In  the 
U.S.  in  the  next  few  model  years,  depending 
on  how  lenient  the  U.S.  Congress  is  with 
revising  the  existing  standards.  What  may 
not  be  as  well  known  is  that  when  the  U.S. 
Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments in  1970,  it  expected  to  see  new  auto- 
motive propulsion  systems  developed,  rather 
than  Just  see  Improvements  and  add-ons  to 
the  Otto  cycle  Internal  combustion  engine. 
The  current  emphasis  upon  fuel  economy 
provides  us  with  another  opportunity  to  de- 
velop alternatives  to  the  ICE  and  its  depend- 
ence on  oil-based  fuels. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  world's  automo- 
biles are  dependent  upon  oU,  and  use  the 
Otto  cycle  ICE,  may  be  one  of  the  more 
Interesting  subjects  to  consider.  Why  is  this 
propulsion  system  so  dominant  in  the  world 
market? 

A  primary  reason  has  been  the  availability 
of  relatively  cheap  gasoline.  Another  very 
large  reason  is  the  enormous  inertia  which 
exists  in  capital  Intensive  Industries,  such  as 
the  automobile  industry,  which  Is  comforta- 
ble sticking  with  a  proven,  profitable  prod- 
uct. While  this  generalization  is  especially 
true  for  the  U.S.,  it  appears  to  be  true  for 
Europe  and  Japan  as  well.  What  has  changed 
is  the  increasing  demands  of  society  upon 
Industry  to  produce  products  that  are  more 
socially  acceptable. 

Thus,  we  have  safety  requirements  and  en- 
vironmental controls.  Where  the  cost  of  fuel 
is  h%h,  as  it  is  in  Europe  and  Japan,  a  fur- 
ther requirement  for  fuel  economy  is  de- 
manded. The  United  States  has  only  recently 
recognized  this  fact,  and  this  week  President 
Carter  is  expected  to  make  some  recommen- 
dations which  are,  by  American  standards, 
draconian  in  nature  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  petroleum  used  in  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

These  recommendations  are  expected  to  in- 
clude proposals  for  a  phased-ln  gasoline  tax 
increase  ranging  from  5  cents  to  50  cents 
per  gallon,  plus  tax  increases  on  less  efficient 
automobiles.  These,  or  similar  proposals,  will 
undoubtedly  be  coupled  with  proposals  for 
other  types  of  energy  consumption  taxes,  to- 
gether with  steps  leading  to  further  de-reg- 
ulatlon  of  energy  prices,  long  maintained  at 
sub-piarket  levels.  All  of  these  proposals  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  modest  beginning  to- 
ward energy  conservation,  at  least  by  non- 
U.S.  standards,  yet  it  will  cause  shock  waves 
in  U.S.  society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  politi- 
cal leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Congress 
will  Join  in  emphasizing  to  the  American 
public  the  necessity  of  such  steps. 

With  the  imposition  of  the  type  of  meas- 
ures President  Carter  is  recommending,  U.S. 
and  non-U.S.  auto  manufacturers  will  be  fac- 
ing similar  constraints.  The  potential  sav- 
ings from  developing  a  better  automotive 
propulsion  system  in  the  U.S.  alone  is  simply 
tremendous,  since  we  now  use  more  than  nine 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for  transportation. 
Advanced  automotive  propulsion  systems 
currently  being  developed  could  save  more 
than  half  of  this.  Far  more  savings  could 
occur  if  a  conscious  attempt  were  made  to 
shift  away  from  petroleum  based  fuels  and 
adopt  other  energy  conservation  measures. 

The  economic,  environmental  and  energy 
constraints  facing  auto  manufacturers  need 
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not  mean  disaster.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
the  future  of  the  automobile  in  society 
should  be  in  doubt.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
the  automobile  will  adapt  to  future  condi- 
tions, provided  It  continues  to  benefit 
society  as  a  whole.  But  other  technologies 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  dinosaur,  and  the 
privately  owned  automobile  could  foUow  in 
its  tracks. 

The  flexibility  and  Ingenuity  of  Japanese 
and  European  nuto  manufacturers  in  meet- 
ing the  auto  emission  controls  of  the  United 
States  have  long  been  a  source  of  admiration 
in  this  country.  While  these  manufacturers 
were  advancing  the  technology,  the  U.S. 
companies  were  concentrating  on  changing 
the  law  to  avoid  the  standards.  This  same 
type  of  delaying  action  is  likely  to  occur  on 
fuel  economy  standards  and  attempts  to  en- 
courage alternative  fuels  and  electric  ve- 
hicles, but  any  such  delay  would  only  be 
transitory  and  have  little  long-term  effect, 
because  there  are  very  few  choices  left  to 
modern  societies.  In  the  case  of  automobiles, 
this  symposium  covers  the  main  technologi- 
cal options  left  to  automobile  manufac- 
turers. 

Specifically,  future  automobiles  will  need 
to  be  much  more  fuel  efficient  than  they  are 
today.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  they  will 
also  need  to  find  a  substitute  for  oil  as  the 
fuel  base.  The  alternatives  are  fairly  limited. 
Smaller  vehicles  with  improved  internal  com- 
bustion engines  can  be  developea  to  the 
technological  limit.  External  combustion  en- 
gines, with  a  higher  theoretical  efficiency  can 
be  developed,  with  a  special  emphasis  upon 
alternative  fuels.  Finally,  electric  and  hybrid 
vehicles  can  be  developed,  which  would  elim- 
inate the  need  for  liquid  fuels  for  automo- 
biles. Whether  these  alternatives  can  be  de- 
veloped in  time  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety, without  disrupting  society,  the  econ- 
omy, the  environment,  and  energy  policies,  is 
a  question  this  symposium  may  wish  to  ad- 
dress. Finally,  what  role  Industry  will  play 
and  what  role  government  will  play  Is  a  ques- 
tion Industry  and  government  must  resolve 
themselves. 

Each  nation  has  a  different  relationship 
with  the  industries  within  its  borders.  In 
the  United  States,  that  relationship  has  been 
changing,  as  have  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  to- 
ward energy.  Imports,  human  rights  and  the 
like.  The  consequences  of  oil  Imports  and 
auto  sales  are  too  vital  to  a  nation's  economy 
to  allow  its  automobile  Industry  to  fall  sim- 
ply because  it  failed  to  adjust  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  future.  Governments  must 
guarantee  the  security  of  their  own  economy 
by  guaranteeing  that  future  personal  mo- 
bility, employment,  and  energy  will  all  be 
available.  This  is  not  the  role  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  even  though  it  is  its  con- 
cern, which  means  that  decisions  about  fu- 
ture automotive  propulsion  systems  must  be 
Joint  industry-government  decisions.  This 
realization  has  been  a  long  time  in  coming 
in  the  United  States,  but  all  the  evidence 
shows  that  this  fact  is  finally  accepted  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Administration,  if 
not  yet  accepted  by  industry.  With  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Carter,  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  hopefully  be  speaking  with 
the  same  voice  on  issues  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment's role  in  complex  technological, 
social,  environmental  and  economic  issues 
such  as  the  future  of  the  automobile. 

Even  though  this  cooperative  arrangement 
is  new,  there  are  already  new  programs  that 
the  U.S.  will  be  undertaking,  all  of  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  covered  over  the  next  sev- 
eral days.  Late  last  year  the  Congress  passed, 
over  the  former  President's  veto,  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Research,  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1976.  which  established  a  6- 
year.  $160  million  program  in  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility 
of  advanced  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles- 
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Another  new  program,  which  was  almost 
passed  over  the  President's  veto,  and  will  pass 
the  Congress  thl.s  year,  is  the  Automotive 
Transport  Research  and  Development  Act. 
This  Act,  which  is  essentially  a  companion 
program  to  the  electric  vehicles  program,  will 
establish  a  five  year  program  to  develop  ad- 
vanced automotive  propulsion  systems  that 
are  non-polluting,  fuel  efficient  and  could  use 
alternative  fuels.  I  should  add  that  even 
without  this  new  program  enacted  into  law, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  begun  a  very  good  program 
to  accomplish  Just  these  goals,  as  weU  as  de- 
velop alternative  fuels  such  as  methanol, 
ethanol,  synthetic  oil  from  coal,  and  hydro- 
gen fuels.  These  programs  are,  by  their  very 
description,  long-range  and  will  have  little 
impact  upon  the  next  few  years  of  automo- 
bile production.  What  we,  in  the  United 
States,  do  over  the  next  five  years  is  largely  a 
political  and  an  economic  question.  During 
this  time,  we  can  probably  learn  much  more 
from  Japan  and  Europe  than  they  can  learn 
from  us.  After  this  time,  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  help  the  auto 
manufacturers  of  the  world  meet  our  com- 
mon constraints  by  demonstrating  new,  ex- 
tremely energy-efficient,  low  polluting  auto- 
motive propulsion  systems. 

Needless  to  say,  major  changes  in  automo- 
tive technology  will,  by  themselves  and  as  a 
part  of  broader  programs  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, have  major  impacts  on  other  aspects  of 
industrial  societies.  New  energy  Industries 
will  develop  as  petroleum  refining  declines  in 
importance.  New  patterns  of  materials  proc- 
essing and  fabrication  will  develop.  Urban 
settlements  will  undergo  major  changes,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  better  integration  of 
various  human  activities,  including  transpor- 
tation modes  and  networks,  to  reduce  energy 
demand.  While  the  responsibility  for  these 
and  other  changes  will  not  rest,  solely  on 
those  concerned  with  automotive  technology, 
a  prudent  attention  to  the  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  major  new  tech- 
nologies, and  some  attention  to  major  social 
policy  Issues,  will  help  us  all  to  move  through 
this  period  of  drastic  change  with  minimum 
damage  to  our  societies. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  being  able  to  key- 
note this  symposium.  You  are  truly  dealing 
with  one  of  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society, 
and  one  of  the  more  complex  issues  facing 
society.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  institu- 
tional, social,  economic  and  legal  constraints 
will  accommodate  radical  technological  solu- 
tions. We  can  only  hope  that  with  the  avail- 
ability of  a  sub«!titute  technology,  the  inertia 
against  using  it  can  be  overcome.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  work  for  the  incremental 
changes  which  we  know  we  can  achieve. 


EDUCATION.    WORK.    AND   RETIRE- 
MENT CONFERENCE  TO  BE  HELD 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1977 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  conference  on  education,  work  and  re- 
tirement that  promises  to  be  exception- 
ally provocative  and  enlightening.  The 
conference,  which  begins  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
the  night  of  April  20,  is  being  presented 
by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston/CBS, 
Inc.,  and  the  Center  for  Policy  Process, 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Center 
for    Productivity    and    the    Quality    of 
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Working  Life,  the  United  Au  o  Workers, 
National  Manpower  Institute ,  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persor  s.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  Ameiican  Man- 
agement Associations,  and  tie  National 
Commission  on  Resources  for  Youth. 

A  prime  purpose  of  the  cor  f  erence,  as 
set  forth  by  conference  plan  lers,  is  "to 
examine  and  challenge  somd  basic  as- 
sumptions about  the  way  American  so- 
ciety organizes  education,  work  and 
retirement  as  sequential,  isolated 
activities." 

Conference  panelists  include  a  wide 
range  of  people — scholars,  ournallsts, 
social  activists  and  public  c  ficlals.  On 
Thursday,  April  21,  the  secont  day  of  the 
conference,  our  distlnguishec  colleague. 
Congressman  John  Brademas,  will  par- 
ticipate, as  will  the  distinguish  ed  Senator 
from  California,  Alan  Cranst(  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  identify  the  other 
conference  participants.  Begi:ming  at  8 
p.m.  on  April  20,  there  will  be  i  prepared 
presentation  by  author  Ivan  [Uich  who 
will  then  spend  most  of  the  e'  ening  an- 
swering questions  from  confe  ence  par- 
ticipants. On  Thursday,  Apr!  21,  there 
will  be  a  keynote  address  at  9  a.m.  by 
Juanlta  Kreps,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. That  will  be  followed  bj  a  plenary 
panel,  Breaking  Out  of  the  Tl  iree  Boxes 
of  Life:  Barriers  to  the  develjpment  of 
new  strategies  for  education  [work  and 
retirement.  Panelists  include: 
Alex  Haley,  author  of  "Roots." 
Robert  C.  Holland,  president,  Committee 
for  Economic  Development. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D.  Cillf.) 
Orvllle  G.  Brim,  Jr..  president,  foundation 
for  Child  Development. 

Nancy  Tapper,  president,  Pe*alta  Com- 
munity College  for  Non-Tradltlo^al  Studies, 
Berkeley. 

Alex  Comfort,  editor.  "Experlnlental  Ger- 
ontology"; professor,  University  o   California 

editor,  "  rhe  Joy  of 


Medical  School,  Irvine; 
Sex.' 

The  remainder  of  Thursday  s 
will  include  a  luncheon  speech 
Marshall.  U.S.  Secretary  of 
lowed  by  concurrent  sessions 
native  strategies  with  these 

New  Economic  Strategies.  Gar 
co-director.  Exploratory  Project 
Alternatives. 

The  Workplace  as  the  Center 
Development     and     Cultural 
Michael   Maccoby,   author  of 
man." 

Broadening  the  Worker's  Stake 
tern:  Louis  O.  Kelso,  originator  t 
nlques  behind  all  the  Employee 
ershlp  Plans. 

A     Workers'     Strategy:     Harlei 
machinist;  Pete  Camarata, 
Perdnance,  car-hauler. 

The  Three  Boxes  of  Life  and 
Out   of  Them;    Richard   N.   Boll4s 
of   the  National  Career 
ect;    Author  of   "What   Color  Is 
chute?" 
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Studs  Terkel.  author  of 

Ernest  G.  Green.  Assistant  U 
of  Labor  for  Employment  and  Training 
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ber  of  Commerce. 
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Nicholas  von  Hoffman ,  syndicated  col- 
umnist. 

James  P.  Gibbons,  president,  International 
Group  Plans  Inc. 

Wlllard  Wlrtz,  chairman.  National  Man- 
power institute;  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Panel  B  will  consist  of  the  following: 

Congressman  John  Brademas  (D.  Ind.), 
Chairman,  House  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  and  House  Majority  Whip. 

Allen  Ginsberg,  poet. 

John  L.  McKnight,  professor  of  Urban 
Affairs,    Northwestern    University. 

Caroline  Bird,  author  of  "Born  Female," 
"The  Case  Against  College,"  and  "Everything 
a  Woman  Needs  to  Know  to  Get  Paid  What 
She's  Worth." 

T.  George  Harris,  dropout;  First  Edltor-ln- 
Chlef  of  "Psychology  Today." 

Harriet  Miller,  executive  director,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

George  J.  W.  Goodman  ("Adam  Smith"), 
editorial  board.  New  York  Times;  author  of 
"The  Money  Game,"  and  "Powers  of  the 
Mind." 

The  conference  will  conclude  on  Friday 
with  a  plenary  session  at  9  a.m.,  featiuring 
John  H.  Filer,  chairman  of  Aetna  Life 
&  Casualty,  followed  by  a  plenary 
panel  on  policy  options  with  these 
participants : 

Robert  M.  Ball,  author.  "Social  Security 
Today  and  Tomorrow,"  former  Commissioner, 
Social  Security  Administration. 

James  L.  Hayes,  president,  American  Man- 
agement Associations. 

Elsa  A.  Porter,  Assistant  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Sam  Brown,  Director  of  ACTION,  the  fed- 
eral agency  "for  volunteer  services. 

Stewart  Brand,  editor,  "CoEvolutlon  Quar- 
terly"; creator  of  "The  Whole  Earth  Cata- 
logue." 

William  W.  Winplslnger,  presldent-Elect, 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers. 

Ernest  L.  Boyer. 

A  luncheon  on  Friday  will  wind  up 
what  promises  to  be  a  most  enlightening 
conference  on  critical  issues  facing  our 
coimtry. 
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LEADERS  COULD  AID  RECRUITING 
EFFORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
criticism  has  been  heard  recently  about 
the  all  volunteer  military.  Much  of  the 
criticism  has  come  from  political  leaders. 

Constructive  suggestions  can  help  the 
services  improve  their  management  ca- 
pabilities. However,  too  httle  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  positive  facts  about 
today's  miUtary.  The  positives  far  out- 
weigh the  negatives,  but  it  is  unfortu- 
ately  the  latter  which  get  attention. 

Andy  Plattner,  congressional  corre- 
spondent for  the  Army  Times,  has  given 
political  leaders  food  for  thought  in  his 
well-stated  April  18  article,  "Leaders 
Could  Aid  Recruiting  Effort."  As  he 
notes,  "The  services  belong  to  the  Nation. 
They're  not  an  illegitimate  child  to  bring 
out  of  the  closet  only  in  periods  of  dire 
need." 


Plattner  points  out  that  the  country's 
lawmakers  are  seldom  heard  encouraging 
young  people  to  join  the  military.  He 
suggests  that  it's  time  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  take  a  more  ac- 
tive interest  in  military  people. 

"So,  before  the  President  and  Congress 
consider  going  back  to  the  draft,  maybe 
they  might  try  going  to  a  few  military 
bases  and  seeing  what  today's  military  is 
all  about,"  Plattner  advises.  "At  least 
they  then  could  present  a  realistic  pic- 
ture to  the  young  people  in  their  com- 
munities. Let  national  leaders  serve  as 
recruiters  for  a  while." 

I  hope  we  will  all  heed  his  words  and 
do  our  part  to  encourage  service  on  be- 
half of  the  Nation.  His  article  follows: 
Leaders  Could  Aid  RECRtnnNG  Effort 
(By  Andy  Plattner) 

More  people  in  Congress  and  the  govern- 
ment are  talking — some  seriously — about 
bringing  back  the  draft. 

The  reason,  they  say,  is  that  the  all-volun- 
teer force  concept  has  failed  or  Is  falling. 
Reserve  Component  manpower  levels  are  said 
to  be  dangerously  low  without  much  hope  of 
getting  better  soon.  Recent  recruiting  sta- 
tistics are  worrisome  and  there  will  be  fewer 
eligible  males  to  recruit  in  the  future.  The 
civilian  job  market  is  expected  to  get  better, 
thus  lowering  the  attractiveness  of  the  mil- 
military. 

Other  people  are  uneasy  because  they  say 
the  military  has  too  high  a  proportion  of 
blacks  and  not  enough  people  from  wealthy 
families.  Some  critics  say  the  AVF  Is  the 
cause  for  military  manpower  costs  being  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  defense  budget. 

Walt  a  minute.  That  the  AVF  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  it  has  is  the  result  of 
the  military  effort.  The  services  had  to  recruit 
people  at  a  time  when  the  bad  taste  of  the 
Vietnam  War  was  in  everybody's  mouth. 
They  didn't  have  a  lot  of  help.  It's  time  the 
services  received  that  help. 

If  the  President  and  the  535  members  of 
Congress  are  seriously  worried  about  military 
manpower  shortages,  they  could  try  some- 
thing that  wouldn't  cost  a  cent  and  could 
be  as  valuable  as  millions  of  dollars  spent  on 
recruiting. 

With  few  exceptions,  notably  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  the  only  time  elected 
officials  have  any  praise  for  the  mlltary  Is 
when  the  military  does  something  for  them 
in  their  districts.  An  expanded  military  base 
or  Corps  of  Engineers  project  in  their  dis- 
trict nets  lavish  praise  for  the  Pentagon. 
Close  a  base  or  cancel  a  project  and  the  wrath 
of  God  is  unleashed. 

What  Is  seldom  heard  from  the  country's 
lawmakers  is  encouragement  for  young  peo- 
ple to  join  the  military.  Whatever  happened 
to  the  idea  that  there  is  a  patriotic  duty 
to  serve  one's  country? 

Congressmen  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  that's  not  a  popular 
idea  now  with  the  voters.  Consequently, 
they  don't  say  much  about  It.  But  lawmakers 
can  promote  the  military  if  they  want  to. 

There  Is  considerably  more  Impact  If  Presi- 
dent Carter  says  that  young  people  should 
Join  the  military  than  a  Madison  Avenue 
commercial  selling  all  the  great  Jobs  in  the 
military. 

The  services  belong  to  the  nation.  They're 
not  an  illegitimate  child  to  bring  out  of  the 
closet  only  in  periods  of  dire  need.  It  wasn't 
the  military  that  was  responsible  for  the 
agony  of  Vietnam  but  rather  the  elected 
leaders.  It  wasn't  the  major  or  sergeant  who 
said  let's  go  12,000  miles  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  spent  several  days  at  sea  aboard  the  CJSS 
Forestal  last  summer  shortly  after  that  air- 
craft- carrier  servad  as  President  Ford's  re- 
viewing stand  for  the  Bicentennial  parade  of 
tall  ships  in  New  York  Harbor.  It  seemed 
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as  though  every  member  of  the  crew,  and 
especially  the  single  members,  couldn't  say 
enough  about  how  well  they  were  treated  in 
New  York  while  In  uniform  for  the  celebra- 
tion. 

"People  bought  us  dinners,  drinks  and 
even  offered  us  a  place  to  stay  in  their 
homes,"  a  sailor  said.  "They  were  glad  we 
were  there." 

I  remember  my  father  wearing  his  Air 
Force  uniform  to  testify  for  one  of  his  men 
at  a  civilian  trial.  He  explained  that  he  was 
wearing  it  because  the  uniform  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  respect  in  the  community. 

Well,  maybe  it's  time  that  we  brought  that 
Idea  back.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  military 
people  wear  only  their  uniforms  when  they 
go  off  base.  But  it  might  be  nice  if  the  civil- 
ian community  discarded  the  Idea  that  mili- 
tary people  have  some  disease. 

One  way  for  this  to  happen  is  for  the  coun- 
try's leaders  to  set  an  example.  It's  time 
members  of  Congress  and  the  President  took 
a  more  active  Interest  in  military  people — 
not  just  planes  or  bases  or  aircraft  carriers. 

Although  there  are  many  good  things  in 
military  life,  it  is  not  an  easy  life  for  many. 
The  hours  are  sometimes  long,  the  freedom 
of  choice  Is  limited  and  the  potential  risk 
for  some  Is  high.  Without  financial  support 
from  the  country,  it's  that  much  harder. 

So,  before  the  President  and  Congress  con- 
sider going  back  to  the  draft,  maybe  tiiey 
might  try  going  to  a  few  military  bases  and 
seeing  what  today's  military  is  all  about.  At 
least  they  then  could  present  a  realistic  pic- 
ture to  the  young  people  In  their  communi- 
ties. 

Let  national  leaders  serve  as  recruiters  for 
awhile. 


ANTINUCLEAR      POWER      DEMON- 
STRATORS PLAN  LAW  VIOLATIONS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  1977,  radical  demonstrators  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to 
generate  electricity  intend  to  occupy  the 
construction  site  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 
in  Seabrook,  N.H.  The  organizers  of  the 
demonstration  hope  that  5,000  persons 
will  participate  in  a  preliminary  rally 
and  that  about  1.800  of  them  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  takeover  of  the  plants'te. 

The  Seabrook  demonstration  is  being 
organized  by  the  Clamshell  Alliance,  62 
Congress  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  03801 
(603-436-5414)  and  P.O.  Box  162,  Sea- 
brook, N.H.  (603-964-6514). 

The  Clamshell  Alliance  was  formed  in 
July  1976.  and  is  a  coalition  of  some  15 
antinuclear  power  and  ecology  groups 
such  as  Concerned  Citizens  of  Seabrook, 
the  Alternative  Energy  Coalition  of  the 
North  Shore,  the  Seacoast  Anti-Pollu- 
tion League,  Brattleboro  Political  Action, 
the  Granite  State  Alliance,  the  Ports- 
mouth People's  Energy  Commission,  and 
Nuclear  Objectors  for  a  Pure  Environ- 
ment— ^NOPE — of  Montague,  Mass. 

Leadership  roles  in  the  Clamshell  Alli- 
ance have  been  taken  by  Guy  Chichester, 
formerly  an  organizer  with  the  Seacoast 
An ti -Pollution  League;  the  Alternative 
Energy  Coalition — ^AEC — of  31  Federal 
Street.  Greenfield,  N.H.  (603-777-5580) ; 
and  by  Samuel  Holden  Love  joy  of  NOPE. 

Since  1974,  Sam  Lovejoy  has  been  the 
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foremost  advocate  of  sabotage  to  pre- 
vent construction  or  operation  of  nu- 
clear fueled  electrical  powerplants. 

On  February  22,  1974,  Sam  Lovejoy  put 
his  principals  of  support  for  sabotage 
into  practice  when  he  caused  the  collapse 
of  a  $50,000  preliminary  weather  moni- 
toring tower  at  the  Montague  nuclear 
powersite.  Lovejoy  then  surrendered 
himself  to  police  and  in  a  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  press  admitted  "full  respon- 
sibility for  sabotaging  that  outrageous 
symbol  of  a  future  nuclear  powerplant." 

After  a  week-long  trial  in  which  Love- 
joy defended  himself  as  having  acted  "in 
the  public  interest,"  and  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  a  number  of  anti-Viet- 
nam activists  serving  as  character  wit- 
nesses, the  judge  directed  acquittal  on 
grounds  of  a  faulty  indictment  which 
charged  Lovejoy  with  destruction  of  per- 
sonal, rather  than  real,  property.  Lovejoy 
then  triumphantly  told  the  press,  ""T^e 
publicity  *  "  *  was  a  great  victory,  and 
we've  entered  the  issue  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence into  the  environmental  movement." 

Last  summer  the  Clamshell  Alliance 
organized  a  series  of  rallies  and  demon- 
strations which  culminated  in  an  August 
22,  1976,  demonstration  in  which  over 
1,000  people  participated.  From  this  rally, 
180  demonstrators  invaded  the  Seabrook 
plantsite  and  staged  a  sit-in.  The  "civil 
disobedience"  cadre  were  arrested  on 
trespass  charges  and  were  subsequently 
convicted  in  district  court.  Most  of  them 
have  appealed  to  the  New  Hampshire  Su- 
perior Court.  Five  who  did  not  appeal 
were  sentenced  to  40  days'  hard  labor  for 
their  trespass. 

Since  1974,  Sam  Lovejoy  has  worked  to 
popularize  the  concept  of  destruction  of 
utility  company  private  property  as  "non- 
violent direct  action."  Lovejoy  has 
worked  to  forge  alliances  with  activist 
groups  such  as  the  War  Resisters 
League — WRL;  Women  Strike  for 
Peace — WSP,  a  group  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
and  which  is  seeking  to  combine  its  cam- 
paign for  U.S.  disarmament  with  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  nuclear  technology  for 
peaceful  purposes:  and  Ralph  Nader's 
Critical  Mass  organization.  Lovejoy  had 
attended  Nader's  Critical  Mass  confer- 
ence and  expoimdea  the  need  for  sabo- 
tage to  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  acti- 
vists. And  in  an  article  published  in  mid- 
1976  in  Grass  Roots,  the  newspaper  of 
the  People's  Party,  a  socialist  group 
headed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  Lovejoy 
described  how  he  suggested  sabotaging 
the  electrical  transmission  lines  of  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  to  the  Project  Survival 
group  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Now  Ralph  Nader  has  become  involved 
in  supporting  the  concept  of  destruction 
of  property  as  "civil  disobedience."  The 
Village  Voice  of  April  4,  1977,  published 
an  interview  with  "public  citizen"  Nader 
in  which  he  was  quoted  as  follows : 

"What  activists  are  trying  to  do  Is  make 
new  law  based  on  the  settled  Anglo  Saxon 
tradition  of  self-defense  that  stretches  back 
through  Blackburn's  commentaries,"  Nader 
replied.  "That  is,  if  someone  tries  to  break 
into  your  house  you  can  retaliate  lawfully. 
In  the  case  of  a  nuclear  reactor,  the  self- 
defense  is  projective.  But  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do,  wait  until  radioactivity  is  all  over 
the  place?  Shouldn't  you  destroy  property 
before  it  destroys  you?  Here  yovi  are  violating 
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a  minor  law  to  get  judgment  on  a  more  im- 
portant one,  the  way  they  did  In  the  clvll- 
rlghts  movement  when  they  sat  at  those 
lunch  counters." 

"You  know,"  he  said,  gesturing  sharply  out 
the  window  of  his  office,  "if  it  hadn't  been 
for  those  demonstrators,  the  war  would  still 
be  going  on.  The  government  was  afraid  of 
civil  war.  I'll  make  a  prediction:  If  they 
don't  close  these  reactors  down,  we'll  have 
civil  war  within  five  years  •  •  *." 

What  Nader  is  doing  is  perverting  our 
legal  traditions  which  say  that  force  may 
be  used  in  self-defense  against  an  imme- 
diate threat  to  your  life.  Our  tradition 
does  not  say  you  can  go  out  and  kill  your 
neighbor  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  a 
statistical  one-in-a-million  chance  that 
someday  he  might  go  crazy  and  kUl  you. 
The  probability  that  all  the  multiple 
safeguards  built  into  nuclear  reactors 
would  all  fail  and  that  significant 
amounts  of  radioactivity  would  be  re- 
leased is  infinitesimally  small.  Yet  on 
that  miniscule  probability,  the  anti- 
nuclear  technology  activists  are  trying  to 
justify  sabotage  and  mayhem. 

The  Clamshell  Alliance  organizers  are 
attempting  to  develop  the  core  around 
which  to  build  the  sort  of  mass  demon- 
strations and  continuous  occupations  of 
nuclear  powerplant  sites  that  have  oc- 
curred in  West  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
Clamshell  Alliance,  through  its  support- 
ers in  the  War  Resisters  League  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
has  reportedly  established  so-called  fra- 
ternal relations  with  the  West  German 
leaders  of  the  Wyhl  demonstrations. 

Although  the  Clamshell  Alhance  is  in 
touch  with  legally-oriented  antinuclear 
power  groups  such  as  the  New  England 
Coalition  on  Nuclear  Pollution — 
NECNP — and  would  accept  some  sorts 
of  aid  from  them,  the  Clamshell  Alliance 
is  fully  committed  to  achieving  its  goals 
through  direct  action  in  violation  of  the 
law  rather  than  through  court  battles 
which  the  NECNP  fought  for  7  years. 

The  extreme  anticapitalist,  anti- 
technology  perspective  of  the  Clamshell 
Alliance  and  its  bizarre  distorted  argu- 
ments are  clearly  set  out  in  its  "Declara- 
tion of  Nuclear  Resistance"  which  fol- 
lows in  full: 

Declaration  of  Nuclear  Resistance 

We  the  people  demand  an  immediate  and 
permanent  halt  to  the  construction  and  ex- 
port of  nuclear  power  plants. 

Nuclear  power  is  dangerous  to  all  living 
creatures  and  their  natural  environment.  It 
is  designed  to  concentrate  energy,  resources 
and  profits  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  few. 
It  threatens  to  undermine  the  principles  of 
human  liberation  on  which  this  nation  was 
founded. 

A  nuclear  power  plant  at  Seabrook,  New 
Hampshire — or  elsewhere  In  New  England — 
would  lock  our  region  on  this  suicidal  path. 
As  an  affiliation  of  a  wide  range  of  groups 
and  individuals,  the  Clamshell  Alliance  Is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  construction  of 
this  and  all  other  nuclear  plants.  We  recog- 
nize that : 

1 .  The  present  direction  in  energy  research 
and  development  is  based  on  corporate  ef- 
forts to  recoup  past  Investments,  rather  than 
on  meeting  the  real  energy  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America. 

2.  There  is  a  malignant  relationship  be- 
tween nuclear  power  plants  and  nuclear 
weapons.  The  arms  industry  has  used  the 
power  plants  as  a  shield  to  legitimize  their 
technology,    and    the   reactor    industry    has 
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spawned  nuclear  bombs  to  ™.v. 
the  world,  as  well  as,  potentially, 
groups  and  even  organized  crime. 

3.  Nuclear  plants  have  provei 
economic  catastrophe.  They  are 
unreliable,  and  by  their  centru 
tend  to  take  control  of  power 
local  communities. 

4.  The  much -advertised  "need' 
energy  is  based  on  faulty  and  1 
tlons  of  consumption  derived 
system  that  Is  hostile  to  con„„ 
United  States  Is  6  percent  of  the  „ 
ulatlon  consuming  30  percent  of  * 
resources,  with  minimal  advanc^ 
servatlon,   architecture    and 
cedures,  the  alleged  "need"  for 
disappears. 

5.  The  material  and  potential  - 
ness  of  nuclear  power  plants  is  u 
rlfylng.  It  ranges  from  cancer-ca 
level  radiation  to  the  poeslblllty 
meltdown  catastrophes   to  the   c 
deadly  plutonlum  which  must  be 
250,000  years,  to  destruction  of 
streams   and   oceans   with   hot   \ 
murderous  contingencies  have  a: 
many  volumes,  and  they  cannot 
nanced  by  a  sane  society.  No  mat 
real  or  Imagined— is  worth  the 
life  Itself  that  atomic  energy 

We  therefore  demand : 

1.  That  not  one  more  cent  be  „ 
clear  power   reactors   except   to 
those  wastes  already  created  and 
mission  those  plants  now  operating 

2.  That  American  energy  res 
cused    entirely   on    developing   ^^. 
tidal,  geo thermal,  wood  and  other 
clean  energy  m  concert  with  the 
of  an  efficient  system  of  recycllne 
servatlon. 

3.  That  any  Jobs  lost  through 
of    nuclear    construction     be 
compensated  for  in  the  natural  cu 
Natural  energy  technology  Is  labor 
(as  opposed  to  nuclear,  which  Is 

tensive)   and  will  create  more  Jo 
nent   and   safe— than   the   atomic   , 
could  ever  promise.  Any  dUlocatlc  a 
by  the  shift  from  nuclear  to  nati 
must  be  absorbed  by  capital,  not 

4.  That  a  supply  of  energy  Is 
right  and  should  In  all  cases  be 
by  the  people.  Private  monopoly 
way  to  public  control. 

6.  That  in  concert  with  public 
power   supply    should    be    dec 
that  environmental  damage  is 
mlzed,  and  so  that  control  can  .^,™ 
local  community  and  the  Individm  I 

We  have  full  confidence  that 
true  dangers  and  expense  of  nuc.^ 
are  made   known  to   the  Americai 
this  nation  will  reject  out  of  hand 
experiment    in   nuclear   suicide,    , 
already  cost  us  so  much  In  health 
ment  quality,  and  material  resourc€  3 

The  Clamshell  Alliance  will  coi 
Its  uncompromising  opposition  to 
all  nuclear  construction  in  New  ~ 

Our  stand  Is  in  defense  of  the  h>.», 
ty  and  general  well-being  of  ourse 
of  future  generations  of  all  llvine 
this  planet. 

We  therefore  announce  that  shoulc 
construction  still  be  in  progress  at 
New  Hampshire  on  May  Day  Weekcm 
we  will   mobUlze   the  citizenry  au( 
onto  that  site  and  occupy  it  until 
tion  has  ceased  and  the  project  is 
irrevocably  cancelled. 

The  ClamsheU  Alliance  actlvtts 
serious  about  developing  a  cadre  o 
removal  from  any  sitin  or  occipation 
of  the  Seabrook  powerplant  site,  j 
did  for  last  August's  demonstrat  on 
American  Friends  Service  Comir  ittee 
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providing  training  In  "nonviolent  civil 
disobedience"  lawbreaking  tactics.  The 
training  tactics  for  the  April  30  demon- 
stration parallel  those  for  last  year  of 
which  one  participant  reported: 

Every  participant  in  the  occupation  had  to 
Identify  her/himself  before  hand,  undergo  a 
training  session  In  nonviolence  and  Join  an 
affinity  group  (based  on  one's  place  of  resi- 
dence), that  would  stay  together  during  the 
entire  demonstration  •  •  *.  The  affinity 
groups  created  a  mechanism  for  democratic 
decision  making  during  the  action.  Thus, 
each  affinity  group  had  its  own  designated 
spokesperson  (or  "spoke")  as  the  connecting 
links  of  a  wheel.  The  spoke  would  represent 
her/his  affinity  group  in  a  centralized  deci- 
sion making  body.  S  Oie  would  also  carry  in- 
formation back  and  forth  between  the  aflln- 
Ity  group  and  the  coordinating  body,  so 
that  the  decisions  of  the  latter  would  be 
based  on  the  Input  of  the  collective  affinity 
groups. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  organi- 
55ation  at  a  demonstration  were  outlined 
in  the  following  terms : 

•  *  •  A  large  number  was  not  the  Clam- 
shell's first  priority.  Instead  of  a  mass  dem- 
onstration distinguishable  only  by  its  size 
they  wanted  a  tightly  knit  group  that  would 
gain  the  experience  of  collective  action 
maintain  a  nonviolent  discipline,  guard 
against  police  agents,  and  then  remain  to- 
gether as  an  organizing  group  •  •  •  [fori 
when  the  hard  work  of  building  support  for 
the  next  occupation  would  begin. 

However,  the  Alliance  organizers  are 
making  allowance  for  the  usual  demon- 
stration chaos  by  permitting  last  minute 
affinity  group  formation  and  tactical 
training  on  the  morning  of  the  demon- 
stration. They  hope  to  be  able  to  over- 
whelm the  ability  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  cope  with  large  numbers 
of  disciplined  demonstrators.  And  there 
have  been  indications  that  some  anti- 
nuclear  power  activists  may  engage  in 
potentially  violent  "support  work" 
against  the  power  company  in  preceding 
days. 
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SENATE  COMMrrTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  Februarv  4,  1977 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest-designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the  com- 
puterization of  this  information  becomes 
operational,  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest  will  prepare  such  informa- 
tion daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit 
conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
April  20,  1977.  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 


Meeting  Scheduled 

APRIL  21 
8.00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  E.  275  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consxuner  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Park  sand  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  658,  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  Oregon  for  Inclusion 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

3110  EMrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978   authorizations   for   the   Depart- 
ment of  State. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jay  Solomon,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
'i'o  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  F.  McQuUlen,  of  Virginia,  and 
Harry  R.  VanCleve,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
members  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
To   consider   S.    725,  authorizing   funds 
through   fiscal   year    1982   for   certain 
education   programs  for  handicapped 
persons. 
Until  10:30  a.m.       4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, USIA,  and  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  leg- 
islation with  a  view  to  reporting  ita 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Langhome  McCook  Bond,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Administrator,  and  Quen- 
tln  Saint  Clair  Taylor,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Deputy  Admimstrator,  both  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities   of    the    Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subconunittee  on  Resource  Protection 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds    to    the    States    to 
extend    the    Endangered    Species    Act 
through  1980. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee   on   Government   Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study  al- 
leging inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  flood  Insurance  program. 
6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subconunittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Joint  Economic  Committee 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
issues  the  United  States  will  present 
at  the  forthcoming  economic  summit 
conference  in  London  on  May  7. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Select  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Small  Business 
To   mark   up   bills   concerning   disaster 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  (S. 
832,  1206,  and  1259). 

424  Russell  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2992,  to  amend 
and  extendi  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  and  S. 
1242  to  provide  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  youth. 
Until  2  p.m.  357  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  subcom- 
mittee budgets,  pending  nominations, 
and  S.  11,  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  District  court 
Judges. 

2300  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978   authorizations  for  the   Security 
Assistance  Program. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
legislative  branch,  to  hear  J.  Stanley 
Klmmltt,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
P.  Nordy  Hoffman,  Senate  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

S-128  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  EEOC,  FTC,  and  SBA. 
Armed  Services 

General  Legislation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year    1978   for 
the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency. 
224  Russell  Building 
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2:15  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Japan;  W.  Tapley 
Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Per- 
manent Representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  NATO;  Samuel  W.  Lewis,  of 
Texas,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel; 
George  S.  Vest,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan;  and  Robert 
F.  Goheen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambfussador  to  India. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    continue    markup    of    S.    275,    to 
amend  and  extend  through  1982,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jordan  J.  Baruch,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Operation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978  authorizations  for  the  USIA  and 
Department    of    State    Cultural    Ex- 
change Program. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2992,  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  and 
S.  1242,  to  provide  employment  and 
training  opoortunitles  for  youth. 
Until  1  p.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Conunerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  end  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  markup  S.  826,  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  direct  a  coordinated 
national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
To  receive  testimony  on  a  GAO  study 
alleging  Inaccurate  financial  records  of 
the  Federal  flood  insurance  program. 
6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Issues   which   the  United   States   will 
present  at  the  forthcoming  economic 
summit    conference    In    London    on 
May  7. 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
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11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Program. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of   the  Interior,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Marine  Manunal  Commission,  Renego- 
tiation Board,  and  the  SEC. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Select  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  estimates  for 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

S-128,  Capitol 
APRIL   25 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  mark  up  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agrlciil- 
ture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.  ^ 

322  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Until  1  p.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

9:30  a.m.  J 

Appropriations      \ 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1250,  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish 
a  policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978    authorizations    for    river    basin 
projects. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  825,  to  foster 

competition  and  consumer  protection 

policies  in  the  development  of  product 

standards. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  AgrlciU- 
ture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
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9:00  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Emplojmaent,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 

Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proiosed  fiscal 

year  1978  authorizations  to  ■  the  Legal 

Services  Corporation. 

UntU  11:30  ajn.        424  Russ4ll  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

•Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold   hearings  on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1^78  for  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-^46,  Capitol 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  995  |o 
discrimination  based  on 
related  medical  conditions 
Until  noon  4232  Dlrkse  i 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  problen^s 
business    as    they    relate 
liability  Insurance. 

1202  Dlrks^n 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoled 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19  r8 
Urban  Mass  Transportatlor 
tratlon. 


pr  sgnancy 


1224  Dlrkse  a  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpi  rtatlon 
Merchant  Marine  and   Tourlsn<  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive 
connection   with   delays 
tlon    occurring    at    U.S. 
entry. 

235  Russe  1 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resourcps 
To  hold  hearings  on  projects 
be   Included   In   proposed 
sources  Development  Act 

4200  Dlrkseh 
11:00  a.m. 
Select  Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  972 
Ize  the  Small  Business 
to  make  grants  to  support 
opment  and  operation  of 
ness  development  centers. 

S-li6,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo*d  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19'  8  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  on  funcjs  for  the 
Senate  Financial  Office. 

S-li8 


Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce 
committee 
To     continue     hearings     on 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
for  the  Department  of  Justlje 


Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  . 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19 
National      Highway      Traffl 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksei 

APRIL  27 
8:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275.  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982.  th ;  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protectl  an  Act  of 
1973. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1069,  Increasing 
authorizations  for  programs  under  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979;  and  S.  899.  the 
Toxic    Substances    Injury    Assistance 
Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  995,  to  pro- 
hibit   discrimination    based    on  preg- 
nancy or  related  medical  conditions. 
Until  noon  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978    authorizations    for    the    Small 
Business  Administration. 

424  Russell  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1189,  H.R.  3695, 
H.R.  5027,  and  H.R.  5029,  authorizing 
funds   for  grants   to   States  for  con- 
struction of  veterans  health  care  fa- 
cilities. 
Until  12:30  p.m.        318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Judiciary. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  consider  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health   and   Scientific   Research   Subcom- 
mittee 
To     consider    S.     705,     to     revise     and 
strengthen  standards  for  the  regula- 
tion of  clinical  laboratories. 
Until  noon  1318  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1201  and  S.  1218, 
to  amend  and  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1980,  programs  under  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  mark  I'p  S.  703,  to  improve  the  ad- 
minl.stravlon  and  operation  of  the 
Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1976.  and  to  consider  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978    authorizations    for   Government 
intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 


April  19,  1977 


To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Commission,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Select  Intelligence 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  Govern- 
ment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
APRIL  28 
8:00  a.m. 
Agricultvire,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  8.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  BiUldlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1069,  Increas- 
ing authorizations  for  programs  under 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for 
^scal  years  1978  and  1979;  and  S.  899, 
the  Toxic  Substances  Injury  Assistance 
Act. 

154  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  961,  to  Implement  a  plan 
designed  to  overcome  barriers  in  the 
Interstate   adoption  of  children,   and 
proposed    legislation    to    extend    the 
Child    Abuse   Prevention   and   Treat- 
ment Act. 
Until  10:30  a.m.      4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce.  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  Renego- 
tiation Board,  and  SBA. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1978  authorizations  for  the  SEC. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research   and   Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil-shale  technol- 
ogies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health   and  Scientific   Research   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  biomedical  research 

programs. 
Until  12:30  1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Select  Intelligence 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  for  Govern- 
ment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2992,  to  amend 
and   extend   the   Comprehensive   Em- 
plojrment    and   Training   Act,   and   S. 
1242,  to  provide  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  youth. 
Until  2:00  p.m.      4232  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  of  S.  275,  to  amend 
and   extend   through    1982,   the   Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee 
To  consider  H.R.  2992,  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  and  S.  1242, 
to  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  youth. 
Until  2  p.m.  1202  Dlrksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  pro- 
posed National  Product  Liability  In- 
surance Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1069,  increas- 
ing authorizations  for  programs  under 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1979;  and  S.  899. 
the  Toxic  Substances  Injury  Assistance 
Act. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  995,  to  pro- 
hibit  discrimination   based   on   preg- 
nancy or  related  conditions. 
Until  noon  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee. 
To  hold   hearings   on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Judiciary  and  F.C.C. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Rural  Housing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  housing  legis- 
lation   with    a   view   to   reporting   its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu-ces 
"Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1125,  authorizing 
the     establishment    of     the     Eleanor 
Roosevelt    National    Historic    Site    In 
Hyde  Park,  N.T. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
MAT  2 
8:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
JTo  continue  markup  on  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consvuner  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
In  behalf  of  requested  funds  for  activi- 
ties of  Senate  committees  and  sub- 
committees. 

301  Russell  Building 
MAY  3 
8:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  markup  Qf  S.  275,  to  amend 
and  extend  through  1982,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

322  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Regulation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
Federal   Energy   Administration   price 
policy    recommendations    for    Alaska 
crude  oil. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  in 
behalf  of  requested  funds  for  activities 
of  Senate  conmiittees  and  subcommit- 
tees 

301  Russell  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  208,  proposed  National 
Mass    Transportation    Assistance   Act, 
and  on  proposed  fiscal  year  1978  au- 
thorizations for  the  SEC. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY   4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   H.R.   5306,   Land 
and    Water    Conservation    Fund    Act 
amendments. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1072,  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  voter  registration  pro- 
gram, S.  926,  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  messages  which 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act:  S.  15,  105,  962,  and  966;  Presi- 
dent's message  dated  March  22,  and 
recommendations  from  the  PEC  sub- 
mitted March  31. 

301  Russell  Building 
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MAY    5 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
♦Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subconunittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  957,  to  promote 
methods  by  which  controversies  In- 
volving consumers  may  be  resolved. 
235  Russell  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To    continue    hearings    on    S.    1072,    to 
establish  a  universal  voter  registration 
program.  S.  926,  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  primary  and  genertil 
elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
following  bills  and  messages  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign   Act: 
S.   15,   105,  962,  and  966;    President's 
message  dated  March  22,  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  FEC  submitted 
March  31. 

301  Russell  BuUding 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jxirisdlctlon  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting   its    final    recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  Investigate  prob- 
lems in  development  of  timber  set- 
asides. 

424  Russell  BuUding 
MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  broad- 
casting Industry,  Including  network 
licensing,  advertising,  violence  on  TV, 
etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  Including  net- 
work licensing,  advertising,  violence  on 
TV,  etc. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 

Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  including  net- 


(Violence  on 


Affairs 

^94,  S.  656, 
the  Con- 
a  prohibit 
debt 


11324 

work  licensing,  advertising 
TV.  etc. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommitte* 
To  resume  hearings  on  H.R 
S.  918.  and  S.  1130,  to  amen^ 
sumer  Protection  Act  so  as 
abusive  practices  by  indepe^ident 
collectors. 

5302  Dirkse^ 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  mark  up  S.  1072,  to 
versal  voter  registration  p 
926,  to  provide  for  the  . 
ing  of  primary  and  genera 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  th« 
bills  and  messages  to  amen< 
eral  Election  Campaign  Act 
962  and  966.  President's 
March  22,  and  recommendailons 
the  FEC  submitted  March  21 

301  Russel  Building     2 


estab  Ish 


mesiage 


Act 


5294,   S. 
^end  the 
so  as  to 
by    Inde- 

Bullding 

and 


MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Hovislng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consiimer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  H.I 
656,  S.  918,  and  S.  1130,  to 
the  Consimier  Protection 
prohibit   abusive   practices 
pendent  debt  collectors. 

5302  Dlrkser 
Governmental    Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accouhtlng 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  revlewjthe 
esses  by  which  accounting 
ing  practices  and  procedures 
gated  or  approved  by  the 
ernment,  are  established. 

6202  Dirksenj  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Hoxislng,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  H.R 
666,  S.  918,  and  S.  1130,  to 
Consumer  Protection  Act  so 
hlblt  abusive  practices  by  Independent 


aid 


Fed  eral 


debt   collectors 

-^  S303   Z>lz-lES«z^ 

B.I.A.-X-  as 
loioo  ».xxi. 

To   bold    ovei^lgbt   bearings    on 

ly  GTuarsLziteed     Xxs&ns      to      N 
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April  19,  1977 
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S.  15.  105, 
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from 
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audlt- 
promul- 
Qov- 


6294,   S. 
the 
to  pro- 


aiaend 


Building 


P*eder«il- 


MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings   on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear    Secretary   of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
erally Guaranteed  Loans  to  New  York 
City. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  B\illdinK 
:00  p.m.  ^^^ 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear   Secretary   of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  695,  to  impose  on 
Federal  procurement  personnel  an 
extended  time  period  during  which 
they  may  not  work  for  defense  con- 
tractors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    continue    hearings    on    S.    695,    to 
Impose  on  Federal  proctu-ement  per- 
sonnel an  extended  time  period  during 
which  they  may  not  work  for  defense 
contractors. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  TTrban  Affairs 

To  continue  becu-lngrs  on  s.  686.  to 
*"^»Pose  oii  y^e<leral  proo-uz-«zxient:  per- 
son*»«l  «m  e3ct«iicie<l  ^yxxx&  f,«m-1o<i  dvu-lns 
^'nicii  tli«y  naay  not  ^^ork  ror-  defense 
contractors. 

S302  Dirksen  Building 
ASA'S-   24 

a  .'30  a..m. 


To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  Small  Business 
To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
the  eyeglass  Industry. 

424  Russell  Building 

MAY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  Small  Business 
To  continue  htarlngs  on  aUeged  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  practices  In 
the  eyeglass  Industry. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  proc- 
esses by  which  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  and  procedures,  promul- 
gated or  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  established. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cable 
TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  continue  oversight  bearings  on  the 
cable  TV  system. 

235  Russell  Building 
c;A.i^c:rF:T  .t  ■  attojjs 

10:00    a.ix^. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To    bold     bearings     to    receive    testimony 
on    tbe    T*resiclent's    gnei'By    znessase- 

3  no    »'^«— ■ — rny     ^«aUd±zi^ 


